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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    Q/         CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— 3fo/irfa^,  January  25,  1982 


The  25th  day  of  January  being  the 
day  prescribed  by  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 377  for  the  meeting  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress,  the  Senate 
assembled  in  its  Chamber  at  the  Cap- 
itol, at  12  o'clock  meridian, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
Chaplain  will  offer  the  prayer. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

May  we  spend  a  few  moments  in 
silent  prayer  remembering  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  lost  loved  ones  in  the 
air  crash  just  a  week  and  a  half  ago. 

(Moment  of  silence.) 

Lord  God,  our  Heavenly  Father— 
Worthy  art  Thou,  to  receive  glory  and 
honour  and  power  for  Thou  hast  cre- 
ated all  things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure 
they  are  and  were  creafedr— Revelation 
4:  11. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for  ever 
and  ever:  for  wisdom  and  might  are 
His;  and  He  changeth  the  times  and 
season^.  He  rembveth  kings  and  setteth 
up  kings.  He  giveth  wisdom  unto  the 
wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that 
know  understanding.— Daniel  2:  20-21. 

Gracious,  forgiving  God,  adult  pride 
forbids  New  Year's  resolutions;  they 
were  for  earlier,  immature  years.  But 
as  we  enter  a  new  year,  we  cannot 
escape  the  desire  for  change.  Help  us 
Lord  to  keep  faith  with  our  determi- 
nation to  be  better  and  do  better. 

We  tliank  Thee  for  Thy  love,  for 
Thy  Son's  sacrifice,  and  for  amazing 
grace  that  forgives  sin  and  failure,  en- 
abling us  to  face  the  future  freed  from 
guilt  and  unimpeded  by  past  mistakes. 
Awaken,  dear  God,  the  best  that  is  in 
each  of  us  and  make  the  influence  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  one  of  unity,  integrity  and  Ms^, 
tice. 

We  pray  this  in  the  name  of  Thy 
dear  Son.  Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CERTAIN  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  now  be  in 
order  for  me  to  send  to  the  desk  three 
housekeeping  resolutions,  one  relating 
to  informing  the  President  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum,  one  relating  to  the 
informing  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiveSfOf  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  and 
one  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
convening  hour  during  the  2d  session 
of  the  97th  Congress,  and  that  none  of 
these  resolutions  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  resolutions  to  the  desk,  and  prior 
to  their  submission,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


[Quorum  No. 

ILeg.l 

Baker                     Leahy 

Tower 

Byrd,  Robert  C.    Mattingly 

Wallop 

Cochran                 Moynihan 

Warner 

Goldwater             Randolph 

Helms                    Thurmond 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  A  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the 
absent  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


Abdnor 
Baucus 


Bentsen 
Boschwitz 


Bumpers 
Burdick 


Byrd 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Quayle 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Riegle 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Dole 

Long 

Sarbanes 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Schmitt 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Simpson 

Ford 

McClure 

Specter 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Gorton 

Melzenbaum 

Slennis 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Symms 

Hatfield 

Nurrn 

Weicker 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Heflin  - 

Percy 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  JepsiIN),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
are  necessarily  ?ibsent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the -Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DixoN),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.    Mitchell),    the    Senator    from 


•  This    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  family.  ° 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  having  been  established,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 


AP- 
THE 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  resolutions  at  the  desk  that  I  ask 
the  Chair  now  to  lay  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  first  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  280)  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  280 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  to  join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of 
each  HouSe  is  assembled  and  that  the  C6n- 
Kress  is  uady  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  resolution  just  agreed  to, 
the  Chair  appoints  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  to  join  such 
committee  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  inform 
the  I*resident  of  the  United  States 
that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  assem- 
bled. 
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REPORT      OF      COMMITTEE 
POINTED       TO       NOTIFY 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKEIR.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
I  have  acted  as  a  committer  to  inform 
the  President  of  the  Urifeed  States 
that  a  quorum  has  assembled  in  the 
Senate,  that  we  are  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness, and  to  hear  any  message  which 
he  wished  to  convey  to  the  Senate. 

He  conveyed  the  message  that  he 
would  be  reporting  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  tomorrow  evening  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  TIIE  HOUSE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Clerk  will  now  read  the  second  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  281)  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  281 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


HOUR  OF  DAILY  MEETING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  read  the  third  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  282)  was 
read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  282 

Resolved,  That  the  hour  of  daily  meeting 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 


HOUR  OF  CONVENING  ON  TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY.  AND 
MONDAY-JOINT  SESSION 
TUESDAY— JOINT  MEETING 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:15 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  January  26,  1982; 
and  that,  at  the  hour  of  8:40  p.m.  on 
that  day,  the  Senate  proceed  as  a  body 
to  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing the  state  of  the  Union  address  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  upon  conclusion  of  that  ad- 
dress the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 28. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  hour  of  10:40  a.m.,  on 
Thursday,  the  Senate  proceed  as  a 
body  to  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending a  joint  meeting  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  and  that  at  that  time  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  over  until  the 
hour  of  12  n(X)n  on  Monday,  February 
1,  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
inquire.  Will  there  be  any  time  for 
morning  business  after  today?  Some  of 
us  have  sort  of  come  back  from  home 
with  a  few  things  on  our  mind,  having 
conferred  with  the  people.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  little  morning  business 
involved  somewhere  in  this,  but  we  are 
not  prepared  today.  As  I  see  it.  we  are 
going  to  come  together  on  Tuesday 
night  and  then  not  until  Thursday.  Is 
it  possible  to  do  a  little  arranging 
before  long  to  have  a  period,  a  short 
period,  for  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  there  wih  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  today.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  on  other  days 
this  week.  It  Is  the  tradition  of  the 
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Senate  that  no  business  is  transacted 
by  the  Senate  other  than  the  intro- 
duction of  bills,  resolutions,  memori- 
als, petitions,  and  the  making  of  state- 
ments prior  to  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  address.  The  morning  busi- 
ness time  provided  for  today  will,  of 
course,  accommodate  those  purposes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  if  we  are  prepared.  Some  of  us 
have  been  without  secretarial  help  and 
we  would  like  to  have  a  little  prepara- 
tion time  prior  to  our  statements. 
Sometimes  our  extemporaneous  state- 
ments come  back  to  haunt  us.  There- 
fore, it  is  wise,  sometimes,  to  give  a 
little  careful  thought  to  some  of  the 
remarks  we  might  make. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  the  Senator  from  Alabama  came 
back  with  a  laudable  but  uncharacter- 
istic modesty  in  that  respect.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  have  never  known  him  to  feel 
regret  or  remorse  at  anything  he  has 
ever  uttered,  either  in  a  prepared 
statement  or  in  an  extemporaneous 
one.  If  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
wants  to  provide  for  a  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  after  the  time  of 
convening  of  the  session  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Roosevelt  birth- 
day. I  would  be  prepared  to  consult 
with  him  on  it.  At  this  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  not  wish  to  change  my 
request. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  What  is  the  chance  if  I 
withdraw  my  opposition? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  now 
withdraw  his  objection,  if  indeed  he 
has  made  an  objection. 

Mr.  HEFLIN,  I  just  wondered 
whether  or  not  it  could  be  worked  out. 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  have  it 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  not 
object  to  this  request.  The  general 
design  of  this  schedule,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  can  see.  is  to  have  any 
routine  business  this  week  and  to  do 
nothing  of  a  significant  nature  before 
we  proceed  to  the  business  of  next 
week.  However.  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  provide  for  time,  generous 
time,  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  While  I  have  questions 
about  my  own  personal  situation.  I 
will  yield  and  give  into  the  wisdom  of 
the  majority  leader,  which  prevails 
like  Ivory  soap,  about  99.44  percent  of 
the  time.  I  yield  to  him  and  withdraw 
any  objection  I  might  make. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  request  Is  granted.  I  must  say 
to   the   Senator   from   Alabama   that 
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after  hearing  the  eloquence  of  his  con- 
cern. I  am  tempted  to  make  the  first 
order  of  business  in  this  session  the 
quota  system  so  that  he  may  not 
return  to  his  own  State  of  Alabama 
more  often  than  necessary.  Otherwise, 
this  sort  of  inspiration  may  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  3  P.M.. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  two  things: 
First,  that  Members  may  have  until  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon  to  submit  state- 
ments or  introduce  bills,  petitions,  me- 
morials, or  joint  resolutions  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  or  to  be  received 
for  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
THURSDAY  AND  FOR  RECORD 
TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Thursday  at  10 
a.m..  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of 
10:40  a.m.  and  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,_BX;RD.  Will  the 
distinguished  maimlty  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER./yield. 

Mr.^OHfcRT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  also  pro- 
vide that  Senators  may  have  until  3.  4, 
or  5  o'clock  on  Thursday  in  which  to 
insert  statements  into  the  Record? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senators  may  have  until 
5  p.m.  on  Thursday  in  which  to  intro- 
duce statements,  bills,  resolutions,  or 
memorials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


SENATE  AGENDA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  Senators,  I 
would  like  to  outline  the  schedule  of 
the  Senate  as  I  see  it  in  the  next  few 
days  and  next  few  weeks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  may  I  say  that  as  a  continuation  of 
our  policy  of  last  session,  it  will  be  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  target 


for  a  6  o'clock  recess  or  adjournment 
time,  except  on  Thursdays,  and  if  a 
late  session  of  the  Senate  is  necessary. 
Thursday  will  be  chosen  as  the  night 
when  Members  should  be  on  notice  of 
that  possibility.  Every  effort  will  be 
made,  absent  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, to  convene  the  Senate  at  a 
reasonable  hour  and  to  complete  our 
business  by  6  or  6:30  p.m.  on  days 
other  than  Thursdays.  Thursdays 
may.  indeed,  be  late  days. 

CONSIDERATION  OP  RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
SENATOR  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday.  February 
2.  at  2  p.m.,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 204,  the  resolution  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  in  respect  to  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  Williams.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

Following  that,  assuming  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  that  item  at  that  time,  it 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  follow  generally  the  Mansfield 
pattern,  which  was  adopted  during  the 
consideration  of  another  disciplinary 
case.  Briefly  put,  that  means  that 
committees  would  not  meet,  other 
business  would  not  be  transacted,  and 
the  Senate  would  continue  on  this 
measure  until  it  was  completed.  It 
would  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  ask  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  those  days,  or  earlier— 
but  10:30  absent  other  circumstances 
which  would  dictate  a  different  hour- 
which  would  give  committees  then, 
under  the  rule,  until  12:30  p.m.  in 
which  to  meet.  Committees  should  be 
on  notice  that  objection  will  be  made 
by  the  leadership  to  requests  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  sitting  of  com- 
mittees beyond  the  time  allowed  under 
the  rule,  which  is  to  say  2  hours  after 
the  convening  hour. 

At  12:30,  the  Senate  then  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  Wil- 
liams resolution  until  the  matter  is 
disposed  of.  A  live  quorum  would  be 
the  first  order  of  business.  Senators 
are  urged  to  be  present  so  that  a 
quorum  can  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  would  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  proceed  with  the 
Williams  debate  from  such  time  after 
12:30  as  a  quorum  is  established  until 
about  6  p.m.  on  each  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thursday  which,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  would  be  perhaps  a  late 
day. 

There  are  certain  committees,  Mr. 
President,  which  have  the  authority  to 
meet  notwithstanding  the  session  of 
the  Senate:  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Budget  Committee,  and  I 
believe  the  Intelligence  Committee.  I 
ask  that  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  each  of  those  commit- 
tees consider  favorably  the  request  of 
the  leadership  that  they  not  avail 
themselves  of  that  option  and  oppor- 
tunity during  the  time  of  debate  on 
Senate  Resolution  204. 


(Later,  the  following  occurred:) 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier.  I 
misspoke  myself  when  I  said  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  had  standing  au- 
thority to  meet.  I  am- told  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian that  that  is  the  Appro- ^ 
priations  Committee,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Ethics  Committee.  I 
correct  my  statement  in  that  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Conunittee  and  the  vice  chairman  of 
Uie  Ethics  Committee  are  present  on 
the  floor.  I  invite  them  to  make  such 
statements  as  they  may  wish  at  this 
time  in  respect  of  the  management  of 
that  debate.      ' 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

I  find  that  the  format  which  he  has 
suggested  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  I 
think,  to  t>oth  the  vice  chairman  and 
myself. 

Mr.  President.  I  genuinely  urge  Sen- 
ators to  be  present  on  a  matter  so  seri- 
ous as  that  and  to  treat  it  with  the  dig- 
nity that  is  necessary.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  is  going  to  like  it.  I  know 
nobody  is  going  to  like  it.  But  it  is  the 
obligation  of  the  Senate  to  look  after 
itself  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  Sena- 
tors who  arrive  with  it  in  mind  to  ful- 
fill that  obligation. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I 
assume  that  we  shall  take  the  details 
of  who  sits  on  the  floor  and  other 
things  during  that  moment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  observe 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  I  yield  to  him  now  if 
he  wishes  to  speak  on  this  schedule  of 
arrangements. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  the  schedule. 
It  meets  all  the  necessary  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  schedule  is  good  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  chairman  are  good  state- 
ments and  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  is  a  good 
statement.  I  agree  with  them. 

I  understand  that  there  will  prob- 
ably be  an  objection  to  a  time  limita- 
tion. This  has  been  discussed  general- 
ly, not  from  Senator  Williams  or  from 
the  Ethics  Committee,  but  generally 
from  statements.  I  think  that  we  shall 
have  to  give  some  thought  as  to  the 
handling  of  this.  The  Ethics  Commit- 
tee was  unanimous  in  its  report  and. 
therefore,  the  normal  partisan  ap- 
proach will  not  be  present  here.  It 
could  well  be  that  if  there  is  any  man- 
agement of  time  or  management  of 
this,  it  ought  to  be  done  on  a  fairness 
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basis  with,  perhaps,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  being  in  position. 
It  could  well  be  that  some  ground 
rules  ought  to  be  established  in  regard 
to  this,  since  there  could  be  some  dif- 
ferences from  the  normal  procedure.  I 
suggest  that  the  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  and  the  chairman  of 
'the  Ethics  Committee  at  least  meet 
and  anticipate,  if  possible,  any  proce- 
dural problems  and  try  to  come  to 
some  agreement  in  regard  to  those 
matters. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  agree  with  his  state- 
ment and  I  think  his  suggestion  is  well 
taken.  I  hope  that  the  chairman  and 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee might  meet  with  Senator 
INOUYE  and  others  and  apprise  the 
joint  leadership.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  and  me,  of  any  recommendations 
he  may  make  or  may  agree  on  with  re- 
spect to  physical  arrangement  of  the 
Chamber  and  any  other  arrangements 
that  may  be  dealt  with  prior  to  that 
debate. 

OTHER  ITEMS  FOR  EARLY  CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
Williams  debate,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  early  in  the  session, 
perhaps  as  soon  as  immediately  after 
the  Williams  debate,  although  that  is 
not  certain  at  this  point,  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  Res.  20.  providing 
for  television  coverage  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. I  understand  that  is  a  very 
controversial  issue  and  some  Senators 
wish  to  be  notified  of  the  exact  time  of 
that  resolution.  I  shall  make  sure  that 
the  announcement  is  made  well  in  ad- 
vance so  that  no  Senator  may  be  taken 
by  surprise.  I  shall  make  an  effort  to 
apprise  those  who  wrote  particular  let- 
ters to  me  in  this  matter. 

In  addition  to  these  two  items,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  resume  consideration  of 
the  State-Justice-Commerce  appro- 
priations bill  at  some  point  early  in 
the  session.  That  bill  carries  a  prayer- 
in-public-schools  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  on  which  cloture  occurred 
shortly  before  the  session  ended  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  an  early  item  to  be  dealt 
with  will  be  the  proposal  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act;  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization 
bill,  which  will  carry  the  Johnston 
amendment,  on  which  there  is  an 
order  for  a  vote,  and  other  items  that  I 
hope  we  can  turn  to  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, but  this  list  is  not  an  exclusive 
list  by  any  means;  S.  1080,  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill;  S.  391,  the  agent  iden- 
tities bill;  a  Clean  Air  Act  extension  or 
revision;  and  perhaps  a  debate  on  the 
abortion  issue. 

While  the  leadership  asked  the 
Senate    to    postpone    the    debate    on 


those  issues  last  year  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  which  was  done,  by  and 
large,  I  think  the  better  interests  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Senators  would 
be  served  by  addressing  those  issues 
early  in  this  session  if,  indeed,  they 
are  to  be  debated  a'  length. 


vision  and  recodification  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  today  and  will  be 
eligible  for  consideration  at  an  early 
point.  I  hope  we  can  deal  with  that 
reasonably  soon. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON  TAX 
EXEMPTION  STATUS  FOR  DIS- 
CRIMINATORY INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  missed  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  session.  Will  we  be  in 
session  again  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  Thursday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  will  meet  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  may  not 
be  able  to  complete  some  work  on  a 
bill  that  has  been  sent  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  reference  to  tax  exemption  for 
that  question  on  racial  discrimination. 
I  shall  be  having  a  meeting  at  2 
o'clock.  I  am  not  certain  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  a  judgment  before  the  3 
o'clock  request  of  the  Senator.  I 
assume  that  I  shall  be  introducing  it 
by  request,  I  think  Thursday,  with  the 
accommodation  of  almost  anyone  who 
has  an  interest  in  that  if  it  can  be 
done  today,  adhering  to  the  schedule 
for  next  Monday.  I  know  there  is  in- 
terest—Senator Thurmond  has  indi- 
cated some  Interest.  I  think,  frankly,  it 
is  a  tax  issue,  but  I  also  think  it  is  po- 
tentially a  can  of  worms,  so  we  are 
anxious  to  get  started  on  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  was  about 
to  say  that  another  item  on  the 
agenda  that  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
dealt  with  soon  is  the  so-called  tax  ex- 
emption issue  procedure  just  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  desire  by  the  dis 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  request  a  joint  re- 
ferral of  that  bill.  The  message  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
I  shall  consult  with  both  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary before  the  introduction  of  that 
bill  on  Thursday  so  we  can  try  to  ar- 
range a  satisfactory  solution. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership, 
however,  to  deal  with  this  issue  as 
soon  as  possible,  Mr.  President. 

There  are  other  items  that  will,  no 
doubt,  be  available  and  properly  come 
before  the  Senate.  As  an  example,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  just  indi- 
cated to  me  that  the  criminal  code  re- 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  far  beyond  the  time  allocated 
to  the  two  leaders,  and  I  appreciate 
the  forebearance  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  from  bringing  that  to 
my  attention  or  the  'attention  of  the 
Senate.  At  this  point,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  inquire  whether  there  is  an 
order  for  morning  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  will  be  recognized  fol- 
lowing the  comments  of  the  majority 
leader.  Then,  under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  for  his  comprehensive  state- 
ment laying  out  the  program  for  the 
next  few  days.  It  will  be  helpful  to  all 
of  us. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  such  time  as  is 
under  my  control  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  Then,  in  turn,  he  may  yield 
any  remaining  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  and  then 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  inquire  how  much 
time  the  minority  leader  has  under 
the  standihg  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair.' 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baucus  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation are  printed  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  President,  how  much  time  still 
remains  under  the  time  allocation  to 
the  minority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total 
of  10  minutes  is  allocated.  Only  2  min- 
utes have  been  used. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  if 
he  has  need  for  more  time  than  that. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  appreciate 
about  12  minutes,  if  I  might  be  accord- 
ed that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  his  time  now  re- 
maining by  allocation  of  the  minority 
leader  be  added  to  the  time  he  would 
have  under  the  morning  business 
order,  and  that  would  give  him  a  total 
of  13  minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  would  be  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  time.  I  do  want  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  understand, 
wishes  to  make  some  remarks  shortly. 
That  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  any  difficulty  with 
that  time  under— the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  have  12  min- 
utes, that  will  be  fine,  if  that  would 
suit  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  from  30  minutes 
to  1  hour;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  be  extended  from  5  min- 
utes to  15  minutes  each. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  to  Sena- 
tors that  if  that  does  not  serve  the 
purpose,  we  will  extend  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  4nd  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  happy  ^to  put  us  in  morning 
business  at  this  time,  if  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  wishes.  That  might  be 
the  simplest  way  to  handle  the  matter, 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Would 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  pro- 
vide that  there  will  be  no  interrup- 
tion? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  no  interruption  appear  in 
the  statement  to  be  made  by  theldis- 
tiriguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING.  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR. "  Mf.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  the  majority  leader 
accommodating  our  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  us,  then,  to  go  into  morning 
business? 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business, 
during  which  Senators  will  be  recog- 
nized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each,  and  the  total  period  not 
to  exceed  1  hour. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  the  past,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  condi- 
tions developing  in  rural  America. 

Today,  I  shall  talk  about  the  crisis  of 
agriculture  in  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  American  farmer  is  facing  disas- 
ter. This  crisis  is  the  worst  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's.  Our 
farmers  are  literally  "drying  up  on  the 
vine."  And  we  must  heed  these  danger 
signals  now.  We  must  be  willing  to 
make  necessary  adjustments  if  the 
American  farmer  is  destined  to  sur- 
vive. These  measures,  Mr.  President, 
must  immediately  bring  some  kind  of 
predictability— and  stability— back  to 
this  most  basic  backbone  of  our  econo- 
my. These  next  12  months  could  be 
the  most  critical  in  recent  history  for 
agriculture  in  general— and  for  the 
many  thoussuids  of  farmers  across  the 
land,  and  the  millions  in  America  who 
depend  upon  the  farmer  for  our  very 
pvistcncc 

I  am  sure  that  during  this  past 
recess  period  other  farm  State  Sena- 
tors were  made  as  vividly  aware  of  the 
impending  crisis  as  I  am. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
many  of  the  farmers  of  Arkansas— the 
large  and  small,  the  efficient,  the  inef- 
ficient, the  young  and  old— and  the  sit- 
uation everywhere  was  the  same:  "I 
cannot  survive  under  the  present  con- 
ditions," each  of  them  said  in  his  own 
way,  "and  I  see  no  hope  of  things  get- 
ting better.  I  cannot  receive  in  the 
marketplace  enough  to  cover  my  costs 
of  production." 

I  realize  times  are  hard.  They  are 
hard  in  every  segment  of  our  economy. 
But  agriculture  is  unique.  It  is  that 
one  basic  enterprise  that  reaches  into 
every  sector  of  this  country's  econo- 
my. It  affects  every  citizenr.  Its  health 
or  sickness  is  a  mirror  of  our  country's 
financial  state.  And  while  its  condition 
is  now  one  of  pain,  I  firmly  believe 
that  once  agriculture  regains  its'bal- 
ance  and  gets  on  its  feet,  it  will  lead 
this  country  back  to  more  prosperous 
times.  *^" 

For  years  this  country's  agriculture 
communities  have  sacrificed  foi>the 
betterment  of  the  entire  country. 
They  were  some  of  the  first  to  .call  for 
a  balanced  Federal  budget,  to  make  an 
appeal  for  fewer  Government  regula- 
tions, to  be  willing  to  participate  in 
moi^  Federal  budget  cuts.  They  were 


even  among  the  first  to  allow  their 
livelihood— in  the  form  of  agricultural 
commodities— to  be  used  as  a  tool  in 
national  policy  decisions. 

Today  our  farmers  are  the  most  effi- 
cient and  productive  in  the  world.  We 
now  produce  3  times  more  during  each 
work  hour  than  in  1960  and  12  times 
more  than  in  1930. 

And  yet  because  of  this  prosperity 
they  find  themselves  asking  the  basic^^ 
question  today,  "Can  I  continue  in  my 
chosen  livelihood?"  Many  are  answer- 
ing,  "No."  There  is  a  rapidly  growing 
number  of  farmers  in  Arkansas  who 
live  on  the  brink  of  economic  collapse. 
Foreclosure  has  become  a  daily  threat. 
And  money  that  used  to  support  fami- 
lies is  now  going  to  pay  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates.  From  1973  to  1979.  short- 
term  interest  expenses  rose  300  per- 
cent nationwide— from  $2.2  billion  to 
$6.6  billion.  And  mortgage  interest  ex- 
penses rose  about  250  percent— from 
$2.5  billion  to  $6.3  billion.  In  1979,  in- 
terest charges  per  acre  were  400  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1967.  The  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  estimated  last  year 
that  the  current  earnings  from  4  acres 
of  land  are  needed  to  pay  the  mort- 
gages interest  on  1  acre  of  newly  pur- 
chased land.  Interest  expense  now  ac- 
counts for  about  20  percent  of  all  pro- 
duction expenses.  And  each  percent  of 
higher  interest  adds  about  $1.6  billion 
in  interest  costs  to  farmers. 

The  farm  bill  of  1981  was  construct- 
ed last  year  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  tension  and  uncertainty.  Con- 
gress was  caught  between  the  Reagan 
administration's  mandate  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending— arid,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  demands  of  the  farmer  for  in- 
creased income  protection.  The  Con- 
ference Committee  finally  reported  a 
bill  back  to  both  Houses  after  weeks  of 
strenuous  debate.  And  yet,  even  then, 
the  bill  was  not  what  most  farmers 
wanted,  needed,  or  deserved. 

With  reservation,  I  supported  this 
year's  farm  bill,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  was  all  that  we  could  have  achieved 
at  the  time  it  was  drafted.  I  think  the 
new  farm  bill  does  attempi  to  give  the 
farmer  a  cushion  againkl  total  eco- 
nomic collapse  At  the  same  time,  it 
also  gives  this  administration— and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— the  tools  to 
help  pave  the  way  for  a  return  to  prof- 
itability in  farming.  Much  of  this  is  ac- 
complished through  the  Secretary's 
broadened  discretionary*  authority.  I 
feel  the  Senate  and  the  entire  country, 
including  our  farmers,  all  have  an  obli- 
gation to  continue  to  see  that  a  sound 
fiscal  and  monetary  philosophy  is 
maintained.  We  must  restore  hope  to 
the  farmer.  We  must  also  guide  our 
economy  so  that  the  farmer's  costs  of 
input— his  fuel,  fertilizer,  chemicals, 
machinery,  even  his  interest  rates— are 
slowed  down  and  his  markets  will  pro- 
vide him  a  profit. 
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We  must  encourage  the  President 
and  his  administration  to  return  the 
United  States  to  a  position  of  strength 
as  a  primary  supplier  to  the  world.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  suggested 
that  President  Reagan  appoint  a 
farmer  or  a  small  businessman  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  when  the  next 
vacancy  occurs.  It  is  crucial,  I  think, 
that  we  hear  directly  from  these  im- 
portant yet  often  forgotten  members 
of  American  society. 

We  must  intensify  our  export  pro- 
grams for  agricultural  commodities  to 
international  markets,  and  not  remain 
simply  a  residual  supplier  as  we  have 
been  in  the  past  several  years.  Our 
fanners  continue  to  produce  more 
thtm  we  can  consume  domestically. 
Our  Government  programs  and  philos- 
ophy have  encouraged  planting 
"fence-row- to-fence-row."  But,  the  fact 
is,  the  farmer  today  is  a  victim  of  his 
own  efficiency.  Therefore,  agricultural 
exports  are  critical  to  the  well-being  of 
American  farmers.  Our  Government's 
past  embargoes  have  sent  clear  signals 
to  countries  abroad  that  the  United 
States  is  not  a  reliable  supplier.  These 
countries,  in  turn,  have  then  geared 
theii  agricultural  productions  to  take 
up  the  slack  created  from  the  stop- 
page of  American  grain.  And  mean- 
while these  markets  have  been  lost  to 
American  producers.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  get  them  back. 

We  desperately  need  this  adminis- 
tration to  make  strong  statements  in 
support  of  the  American  farmer. 

Those  individuals  who  produce  food 
and  fiber  must  be  given  the  opportuni- 
ty of  being  a  primary  and  reliable  sup- 
plier who  will  not  be  in  the  market 
one  day  and  out  the  next.  We  must 
have  free  and  unrestrained  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  mere 
mention  of  grain  embargoes  to  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union  sends  shudders 
through  the  commodity  market.  This 
psychological  impact  is  real.  Ask  any 
farmer  who  tries  to  sell  in  these  de- 
pressed markets.  We  must  continue  to 
see  that  other  countries  uo  not  unduly 
subsidize  their  agricultural  products  at 
the  expense  of  our  American  products. 
The  GATT  agreements  must  be  en- 
forced to  allow  our  markets  to  operate. 

On  many  occasion^-tb^  Members,  of 
both  the  Senate  aiid  House  have  been 
called  upon  to  look  for  new  and  inno- 
vative ways  to  help  our  American 
farmers.  And  along  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate \have  cosponsored 
legislation  that  shoimT  help  our  farm- 
ers. This  includes  the  following: 

First,  an  amendment  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  that  allO'A's  agricul- 
tural products  to  be  sold  with  10%  per- 
cent interest  •  •  •  with  earmarks  on 
some  of  these  funds  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  agriculture. 

Second,  a  bill  to  stop  the  European 
export  community  from  subsidizing 
their'  agricultural  commodities  at  an 


unfair  disadvantage  to  American  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Third,  a  curtailment  to  the  power  of 
the  President  to  call  an  embargo  on 
agricultural  products  alone;  and  with 
this,  a  call  for  a  greater  voice  by  Con- 
gress in  such  decisions. 

These  are  positive  steps  taken  to  aid 
our  farmers.  But  we  need  others  to  be 
taken  by  the  administration.  In  the 
next  few  days.  Secretary  Block  will 
have  a  chance  to  exercise  a  measure  of 
his  new  discretionary  authority  grant- 
ed by  the  new  farm  bill. -I  wish  to  pro- 
pose how  he  might  use  this  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  Secretary 
Block  and  this  body  the  following: 

lO-POINT  PROGRAM 

1.  Provisions  for  an  acreage  reduc- 
tion program  that  will  help  put  supply 
more  in  balance  with  demand.  If  my 
meetings  with  farmers  had  a  common 
theme,  it  would  have  to  have  been  for 
an  acreage  reduction  program  that  has 
incentives  for  maximum  producer  par- 
ticipation. To  achieve  this  maximum 
participation,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Secretary  would: 

(a)  Require  all  producers  who  want 
to  be  eligible  for  1982's  price  support 
programs  to  participate. 

(b)  That  they  be  required  to  reduce 
their  1982  crops  acreage  based  upon 
last  season's  certified  area  or  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  2  years,  whichever  is 
larger. 

(c)  Allow  hayed,  grazed  acreage,  or 
clean  fallow  land  to  count  as  part  of 
the  required  reduction,  without 
making  conservation  practi'-es  manda- 
tory. 

(d)  Do  not  require  offsetting  compli- 
ance between  crops  and  on  separate 
farms  owned  by  the  same  individual. 

By  setting  minimum  and  maximum 
ranges,  I  propose  that  USDA  would 
conduct  a  cost/benefit  study  to  deter- 
mine what  percent  of  reduction  might 
be  required  to  achieve  maximum  bene- 
fits of  producer  participation. 

I  filrther  hope  all  agricultural  lend- 
ers would  encourage  their  borrowers 
to  participate.  At  the  same  time,  I 
hope  this  administration  would  not 
structure  a  program  that  would  en- 
courage nonparticipation  simply  to 
drastically  reduce  potential  budget  ex- 
posure from  deficiency  payments. 

For  example,  an  effective  acreage  re- 
duction program  of  15  to  20  percent 
for  the  1982  rice  crop  would  be  esti- 
mated to  make  a  price  difference  of 
$11  per  hundredweight  (with  a  reduc- 
tion program)  and  below  $9  per  hun- 
dredweight (with  no  reduction  pro- 
gram). The  potential  savings  to  the 
fiscal, year  1983  Government  outlays 
for  price'  deficiency  payments  could 
amount  to  $300  million. 

2.  Make  all  1982  crop  rice  eligible  for 
CCC  loan.  This  requires  new  legisla- 


kansas.)  This  Ineligibility  is  not  the 
fault  of  our  farmers.  It  is  due  to  the 
outdated  allotment  system  which  will 
cease  to  exist  with  the  1982  crop  under 
our  new  farm  bill.  This  would  give 
value  to  the  rice  now  stored  on  our 
farms.  And  it  would  not  be  costly  in 
terms  of  Government  outlays.  The 
loan  could  be  made  recourse  rather 
than  nonrecourse. 

3.  Ask  the  Secretary  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  a  farmer- 
owned  reserve  for  rice.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  reserve  have: 

(a)  Entry  loan  of  at  least  $8.50  per 
hundredweight!^ 

(b)  First  y«ar  interest  free; 

(c)  Seyenty-five  Isents  per  hundred- 
weighTrCnnual  storagesjayment,  and 

(d)  Release  price  of  $11.21  per  hun- 
dredweight (8.01  loan  rate  times  140 
percent). 

4.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation- 
Korea  has  bought  little  U.S.  rice  from 
our  1981  crop.  I  would  propose  that  we 
offer  them  a  credit  package  of  $300 
million  to  Korea  if  it  will  buy  up  to  1 
million  tons  from  our  1981  crop  with 
25  percent  being  from  the  South. 

5.  Public  Law  480  program— Very 
little  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  rice  pro- 
gram allocation  has  been  programed.  I 
hope  the  President  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  interagency  wrangling  that  we  see 
occurring  and  let  us  get  the  program 
allocated.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
further  recommend  that  20  percent  of 
the  allocation  in  Public  Law  480  be 
used  for  poultry  products.  They  are 
having  a  tremendous  problem  deplet- 
ing their  surplus  supplies. 

VARBIERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

6.  Economic  Emergency  Loan  au- 
thority that  expired  September  30, 
1981,  which  was  authorized  by  title  II 
of  Public  Law  95-334  should  be  ex- 
tended to  permit  bonafide  farmers  to 
obtain  sufficient  financing  through 
fiscal  year  1982  or  possibly  over  a 
longer  period. 

Due  to  high  production  costs  and 
continued  low  prices  for  agricultural 
commodities  some  farmers  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  1982  financing  from  , 
their  regular  credit  sources.  This  will 
include  several  presently  indebted 
FmHA  borrowers  that  do  not  qualify 
for  continued  FYnHA  credit  assistance 
under  other  FmHA  loan  authorities 
and  FmHA  regulations. 

There  are  many  bonafide"farmers  in 
Arkansas, that  catinot  continue  farm- 
ing even  with  the  extended  Economic 
Emergency  Loan  authority  unless  in- 
terest rates  ar«  reduced  substantially. 

There  shiould  be  authority  under  the 
Economic  Emergency  program  to  to- 
taUj^  refinance  both  chattel  and  real 
estat^  indebtedness  'to. present  credi- 
tors' if  a  sound  loan  c^n  be  developed 
and  if.  there- is  reasonable  prospect  f9r 


tion  that  I  will  be  prepared  tb  intro^ 

duce.  Less  than  45  percent  of  the  rice*  success  for  the  farmer. 

producers  are  now  eligible  for  the  loan       Unless    the    interest    rates    on    all 

on  1981  rice,  (only  27  percent  in  Ar-    FmHA  loans  are  reduced  substantially 


and  farmers  are  not  assured  of  a  rea- 
sonable margin  of  profit  for  their  com- 
modities bonafide  farmers  in  Arkansas 
and  throughout  this  country  will  be 
substantially  reduced  by  the  end  of 
crop  year  1983. 

Further,  in  order  for  the  FmHA  to 
efficiently  administer  farm  programs 
and  maintain  the  level  in  other  pro- 
grams administered  by  FmHA  the 
temporary  emergency  loan  employees 
must  be  maintained.  In  Arkansas 
there  are  92  emergency  loan  employ- 
ees. These  people  do  most  of  the  leg 
work  in  processing  farm  loans.  If  these 
people  are  terminated,  it  will  have  a 
negative  impact  on  farmers  receiving 
FmHA  assistance.  Lengthy  delays  in 
processing  farm  loans  will  result  due 
to  FmHA  shortage  of  personnel.  Fur- 
thermore, if  these  temporary  emergen- 
cy loan  personnel  are  terminated  it 
will  result  in  possible  addjtional  losses 
to  the  Government,  since  these  people 
are  also  critical  in  supervising  and 
servicing  of  farmer  program  loans.  In 
Arkansas,  there  is  approximately  $700 
to  $800  million  in  farm  loans  outstand- 
ing through  the  FmHA. 
.  7.  Agricultural  Research  and  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service: 

Mr.  President,  research  and  the  dis- 
semination of  its  information  is  vital 
to  production  agriculture.  Over  the 
last  several  years,  we  have  not  appro- 
priated the  funds  that  can  adequately 
provide  our  land-grant  institutions  the 
ability  to  conduct  the  applied  research 
that  is  necessary  to  help  provide  our 
farmers  with  new  and  innovative  in- 
formatid|i.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
start  to  put  more  of  USDA's  budget  in 
applied  agricultural  research  and  put 
less  emphasis  on  the  nonfarmer  pro- 
grams within  USDA.  Further,  I  would 
hope  that  this  Congre^  would  more 
closely  monitor  the  curoent  and  future 
research  projects  to  ininire  they  are  di- 
rected to  cost-efficient  projects  that 
can  be  applied  to  today's  and  tomor- 
row's agriculture. 

8.  I  would  also  propose  the  accelera- 
tion in  the  review  process  of  doing 
away  with  the  overburdening  of  Gov- 
ernment rules  and  regulations  that  in 
many  cases  has  sapped  some  of  the  ef- 
ficiency from  this  industry.  Govern- 
ment must  become  more  efficient. 

9.  I  would  propose  that  this  Con- 
gress appropriate  the  one-time  fund- 
ing for  the  Agricultural  Export  Credit 
Revolving  Fund  that  will  help  stimu- 
late expansion  of  farm  e^orts.  This 
program  required  only  the  one-time 
appropriation  since  principal  and  in- 
terest repayment  to  the  fund  will  gen- 
erate money  for  future  loans. 

•■'*     Mr.  President,  the  time  is  growing 

short  for  many  of  America's  farmers.- 

\  This  Congress  and  this  administration 

•  '  must  realize  what  the  impact  to  this 

>  country's  total  economy  will  be  if  we 

,  allow    agriqulture    to    remain    in    its 

present  state. 


10.  Accordingly,  President  Reagan 
should  now  heed  the  advice  of  the 
farm  bill  conferees  and  call  a  White 
House  conference  to  explore  new  solu- 
tions to  the  national  farm  crisis.  I 
must  direct  the  conference  to  be  seri- 
ous in  its  deliberations,  and  above  all 
be  honest  to  our  farmers.  They  have 
had  enough  posturing  and  rhetoric. 
So,  once  again.  I  call  for  us  to  go  for- 
ward and  bring  this  basic  industry 
back  to  a  position  of  profitability  and 
stability. 

Let  us  remember  President  Reagan's 
own  words  when  he  signed  the  1981 
farm  bill- 
Working  together,  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  each  other  in  the  marketplace,  we  can 
help  our  farmers  and  America  survive. 

The  farming  industry  is  the  right 
place  to  start.  And  we  must  begin  now. 
before.it  is  too  late,      .l 


'  MARY  McGRORY  ON  SENATOR 
DENTON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  write  a  more  devastating  in- 
dictment of  coldness  and  lack  of  com- 
passion than  Mary  McGrory.  Her  deep 
and  passionate  commitment  to  a  break 
for  the  losers  of  this  world  comts 
through  in  just  about  every  line  she 
writes.  Sometimes  she  seems  to  have  a 
burning  contempt  for  the  indifferent 
rich,  and  for  the  privileged  who  have 
little  or  no  sense  of  social  concern. 
Mary  McGrory's  column  on  Senator 
Denton  that  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber 17  Washington  Post  disclosed  a 
perception  that  few.  if  any  of  us,  can 
achieve.  Many  of  us  fall  into  the  trap 
of  characterizing  the  people  we  en- 
counter in  life— especially  public  fig- 
ures—as either  good  or  bad,  gleaming 
with  righteousness  or  as  black-heart- 
ed, self-serving  and  evil. 

Anyone  who  has  read  Mary 
McGrory  for  a  few  years,  and  who  has 
followed  the  career  of  Senator  Jere- 
miah Denton  would  hardly  expect  the 
kind  of  smashing  surprise  of  that 
column.  It  is  something  else.  It  gives 
us  an  insight  as  to  this  outstanding 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  column  represents  a  credit  to 
both  of  these  remarkable  human 
beings,  Mary  McGrory  and  Senator 
Denton.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  ?no  objection,  the 
coliunn  ordere<r  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  7.  1981] 
Jeremiah  Denton's  Other  Side:  He  Cares 
About  the  Born,  Too 
(By  Mary  McGrory)  • 

•  .I^e  is  so  identified  with  the  cause  of  the 
ynbom  that  Sen.  Jeremiah  Denton  (R-Ala.) 
seems  to  epitomize  the  gibe  by  Rep.  Barney 
Prank  (D-Mass,>  that  "conservatives'  con- 
cern for  chlldcen  begins,  with  conception 
and  ends  with  birth." 

Denton's  stand  against  free  choice  and 
free  sex  have  made  him  an  ogre  to  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  and  other 


feminist  and  liberal  organizations.  His  spon- 
sorship of  what  was  Imown  as  "the  teen-age 
chastity"  bill  occasioned  many  snickers,  al- 
though the  final  product,  a  compromise 
named  "Adolescent  Family  Life."  won  the 
endorsement  of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.). 

Denton's  unguarded  r^ark  during  a 
hearing  on  a  bill  aboUtXepousal  -rape— 
"Dammit,  when  ycu  get  married,  you  kind 
of  expect  you're  going  to  get  a  little  sex"— 
produced  more  laughter  inside  the  Senate 
and  out  and  fresb  outcries  from  the 
women's  groups. 

But  there's  another  side  to  Denton,  one 
that  sets  him  apart  from  the  cardboard 
Moral  Majoritarians  who  abound  in  the  new 
Senate.  He  spoke  of  John  P.  Kennedy  on 
November  22,  the  anniversary  of  his  assassi- 
nation. In  advance,  Denton  paid  a  call  on 
Kennedy's  brother  to  ask  formal  permission 
and  to  show  him  the  text  of  the  speech. 
John  Kennedy  is  a  hero  to  Denton,  a  retired 
admiral  regarded  as  a  hero  himself,  having 
spent  seven  yeaa^  and  seven  months  as  a 
prisoner  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
;  Denton  protests  that  he  cares  about  the^ 
bom,  too,  and  that  his  efforts  on  their 
behalf  have  been  lost  in  the  hullabaloo  over 
his  nay-saying  on  abortion  and  sex.  He  dou- 
bled funds  proposed  by  President  Reagan 
for  adoptions  and  battered  children.  He 
managed  the  bill  for  aging  Americans. 

Most  recently,  he  championed  a  group  for 
which  your  standard  right-winger  has  no 
time— American  children,  those  of  Asiaii 
women  and  U.S.  servicemen.  These  children 
are  not  wanted  here  and  are  regarded  as  un- 
desirable in  their  native  countries. 

To  Denton,  trying  to  give  the  little  out- 
casts a  chance  to  come  here  is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  his  publiciixd  exertions  on  sexual 
morality. 

"I  am  not  a  sex  prude,  I'm  not  a  hard- 
nosed  hawk, "  Denton  says.  "What  I  do,  I  do 
for  ohildren.  They  are  the  victims  of  permis- 
siveness. Look  at  battered  children.  A  pro- 
miscuous mother  has  many  boyfriends.  In- 
evitably one  of  them  resents  the  child's 
father  and  beats  up  the  child." 

"Anyone  who  knows  me  knows  I  am  a 
compassionate  individual.  I  always  have 
been.  I  was  president  of  my  class,  all  the 
way  through  school,  and  you  cant  be  elect- 
ed unless  people  sense  you  are  compassion- 
ate. 

"In  Mobile,  when  I  got  out  of  the  cooler 
[POW  camp],  they  printed  a  whole  lot  of 
stories,  which  I  had  forgotten.  One  girl  I 
went  to  high  school  with  said  she  would 
never  forget  me.  She  was  so  fat.  she  couldn't 
lean  over  to  tie  her  shoes.  I  tied  them  for 
her." 

The  man  who  tied  th«  fat  girls  shoes  is, 
he  insists,  trying  to  make  life  easier  for  chfil- 
■  dren  who  are  the  casualties  of  America's 
sexual  revolution,  which  erupted  while  he 
was  imprisoned.  He  was  captured  in  1965, 
when  Playboy  magazine  was  at  the  bounda- 
ry of  public  acceptance:  he  was  liberated  in 
1972,  into  a  world  of  massage  parlors,  group 
sex  and  Playgirl  magazine. 

He  says  he  isn't  intolerant.  He  insists  he  is 
a  survival-oriented  ^  person  who  worries 
equally  about  the  imbalance  in  strategic 
forces  and  the  imbalance  in  the  way  we 
treat' our  children— "throwing  them  into 
tot-lots  and  giving  them  television  as  a 
sitter."    . 

Jody  Darragh,  a  former  Eastern  Airlines 
stewardess  who  flew  mercy  missions  to  Indo- 
china and  was  assigned  as  Denton's  escort 
when  he  finally  returned  to  the  United 
States,  brought  the  plight  of  the  Amerasian 
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children  to  his  attention,  and  he  embraced 
it  with  his  usual  ardor. 

To  bring  such  'ihildren  out  of  Vietnam, 
where  there  are  thousands,  some  contact 
obviously  would  be  necessary  with  the  Viet- 
namese government,  which  we  do  not  recog- 
nize. 

The  idea  of  recognition  does  not  outrage 
Denton. 

"If  it  was  our  policy,  and  we  got  some- 
thing in  return,  I  would  not  be  opposed  Just 
because  of  my  experiences  there."  he  says. 

"But  I  want  you  to  hear  this  carefully:  I 
did  not  will  it  as  a  prisoner  [that]  my  gov- 
ernment should  end  the  war  to  get  us  out.  I 
didn't  value  my  own  life  as  a  blue  chip  in  ex- 
change for  the  17  million  people  in  south 
Vietnam,  who  would  be  subjugated  to  com- 
munist tyranny.  So  I  wouldn't  be  a  leader, 
for  recognition  just  to  get  accountability  on 
our  MIAs  or  to  get  these  children  out.  But  I 
wouldn't  object  on  the  grounds  of  what  I 
went  through  there.  I  am  not  a  vindictive 
man." 

That  self-judgment  is  confirmed  by  many 
who  deal  with  Denton.  He  is  a  man  of  drain- 
ing intensity.  When  he  talks  about  immoral- 
ity and  military  unpreparedness  and  the 
horrors  of  communism,  the  two  lines  per- 
pendicular to  his  eyebrows  deepen  to  the 
point  where  they  almost  split  his  forehead. 
But  when  the  matter  is  not  cosmic,  his 
manner  has  much  wannth  and  sweetness. 

He's  for  the  MX.  nerve  gas  production. 
AWACS.  all  the  standard  "right"  things. 
But  he's  for  compassion,  too,  and  that's 
more  than  you  can  say  for  the  rightwingers 
with  whom  he  travels  and  votes  in  th^ 
Senate. 


IS  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DISARMING  UNILATERALLY? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know— things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem. 

Take  for  example,  the  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Now  we  all  have  seen  how  record 
amounts  of  money  are  going  to  be 
spent  rearming  this  Nation,  and  we 
certainly  have  all  seen  the  massive 
cuts  that  have  been  made  in  other 
budget  areas  to  accommodate  this 
goal. 

But  an  article  that  appeared  recent- 
ly in  the  January  10  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  makes  me  wonder. 

That  article  claims  that  in  spite  of 
all  that  talk  about  strengthening  the 
national  defense,  there  actually  has 
been  a  "significant  reduction  in  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  on  alert  as  well  as 
in  the  development  of  new  weapons 
for  the  future." 

Here  is  the  evidence  cited  by  Walter 
Pincus,  the  article's  author: 

This  country  had  only  31  ballistic 
missile  submarines  in  operation  begin- 
ning October  1,  which  is  8  less  than  in 
1980— and  10  fewer  than  we  were  per- 
mitted under  the  SALT  I  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  with  Russia. 

There  are  no  plans  to  speedup  in 
production  of  the  D5  Trident  II  mis- 
sile, which  is  a  key  element  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's strategic  ba:ttle  plan  for 
the  future. 

A  drastic  cutback  in  the  number  of 
MX  missiles— slicing  former  President 


Carter's  200  MX  missile  arsenal  to  100. 
By  1988,  only  40  will  be  in  silos. 

Only  one  American  B-52  with  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  was  ready  to 
fly  as  of  last  September,  with  the  first 
squadron  not  to  be  ready  until  Decem- 
ber. Yet,  the  squadron  was  supposed 
to  be  on  alert  last  September. 

One-third  of  our  country's  land- 
based  nuclear  explosive  capability— 
"sitting  on  aging.  Titan  II  missiles- 
has  been  earmarked  for  retirement  be- 
ginning next  year."  According  to  Mr. 
Pincus.  this  is  way  ahead  of  the  tim° 
when  the  MX  replacement  missiles 
will  be  ready— 1986. 

What  does  the  administration  have 
to  say  about  all  this? 

In  response  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary 18  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger said: 

The  "significant  reduction  "  to  which  he 
(Pincus)  refers  is  the  administration's  plan 
to  retire  Titan  missiles  first  deployed  some 
20  years  ago  and  to  continue  the  planned 
phase-out  of  the  Polaris  missiles  now  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  their  useful  life.  Nei- 
ther of  these  ot)solete  systems  contributes 
enough  to  the  security  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrent to  justify  the  increasing  cost  of 
maintaining  them.  And  unlike  the  Carter 
Administration,  we  do  not  feel  bound  to 
retain  in  the  inventory  weapons  that  are 
militarily  ineffective  and  costly  to  maintain 
merely  to  convey  the  hollow  appearance  of 
a  strategic  farce  more  formidable  than  we 
actually  possess. 

But  other  defense  experts  think 
there  is  still  plenty  of  usefulness  left 
in  some  of  the  weapons  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  so  eager  to  discard.  And 
it  is  truly  ironic  that  this  'throw  it  all 
away— it's  obsolete  anyhow"  attitude 
comes  in  the  midst  of  the  huge  De- 
fense Department  budget  increases  we 
all  have  witnessed. 

After  all,  is  this  not  what  we  have 
heard  for  justifying  the  decision  to  re- 
activate several  World  War  II  battle- 
ships? The  Navy  argues  that  these  old 
battlewagons  have  many  years  of 
useful  life;  that  a  change  in  mission 
can  extend  their  usefulness;  that  they 
can  be  upgraded  electronically  to 
make  them  a  viable  weapon  system. 

While  I  disagree  with  this  logic, 
based  as  it  is  on  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  Soviet  cruise  missile  technology  and 
the  increasing  vulnerability  of  large 
vessels,  I  cannot  help  but  note  the 
irony  of  an  administration  disregard- 
ing "old"  strategic  weapons  while 
strongly  supporting  the  resurrection 
of  "old"  conventional  systems. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  recon- 
sider some  of  these  decisions.  With  the 
Russians  superior  to  our  country  in 
the  numerical  size  of  their  strategic 
weapons  arsenal,  we  should  make 
every  attempt  to  find  secondary,  yet 
useful  roles  for  existing  equipment  in 
order  to  provide  more  security  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Walter  Pincus 
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article  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1982,  and  the  Caspar  Wein- 
berger rebuttal  on  January  17  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed^in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ~^ 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  10.  1982] 
Behind  Reagan's  Touch  Talk.  A 
Unilateral  Arms  Reduction 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 
Of  all  the  political  axioms  of  Washington, 
one  we  often  forget  is  to  "watch  what  they 
do.  not  what  they  say."  This  is  particularly 
worth  remembering  today  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional defense. 

President  Reagan.  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  others  have,  of  course,  been 
saying  a  great  deal  about  defense,  and  the 
President  no  doubt  will  speak  again  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  about  how  deter- 
mined he  is  to  strengthen  our  military  capa- 
bility. 

Those  who  watch  instead  of  listen,  howev- 
er, will  make  an  intrigbing  discovery:  The 
Reagan  administration  in  the  past  year  ac- 
tually presided  over  a  significant  reduction 
in  strategic  nuclear  weapons  on  alert  as  well 
as  in  the  development  of  new  weapons  for 
the  future. 

Item:  Beginning  Oct.  1,  the  United  States 
had  only  31  ballistic  missile  submarines  in 
operation,  eight  less  than  the  year  before 
and  10  fewer  than  allowed  under  the  SALT 
I  arms  limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Item:  There  w»s  but  one  American  B52 
armed  with  air-launched  Cruise  missiles 
which  was  ready  to  fly  as  of  last  Sept.  1. 
The  first  squadron,  originally  planned  to  go 
on  alert  on  that  date,  will  not  be  ready  until 
December  of  this  year. 

Item:  "One-third  of  America's  land-based 
nuclear  explosive  capability— sitting  on 
aging.  Titan  II  missiles— has  been  ear- 
marked for  retirement  beginning  next  year. 
That's  four  years  ahead  \if  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration schedule  and  well  before  1986. 
when  the  first  of  their  replacement  missiles, 
the  MX,  are  to  be  deployed. 

Item:  No  significant  acceleration  is 
planned  by  the  administration  for  the  D5 
Trident  II  missile,  the  next  generation  of 
submarine-launched  missile,  which  looks 
now  to  be  the  weapon  on  which  Weinberger 
is  basing  his  future  strategic  program. 

Item:  This  lack. of  acceleration  on  the  D5 
comes  despite  what  is  perhaps  Reagan's 
largest  arms  reduction  action:  his  decision 
to  halve  former  President  Carter's  plan  for 
200  MX  missiles  to  100.  and  then  to  put  just 
40  in  silos  by  1988. 

Item:  The  only  new  weapon  in  the  Reagan 
plan,  the  Bl  bomber,  will  now  arrive  in  1987. 
but  it  will  make  no  significant  difference 
even  then  in  the  basic  U.S.-Soviet  strategic 
balance  of  nuclear  forces.  The  still  unde- 
fined increase  in  Cruise  missiles,  to  be  put 
on  bombers  and  aboard  ships,  also  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  basic  nuclear  balance. 

In  short,  if  a  Democrat  were  in  the  White 
House  today,  conservative  Republicans 
almost  certainly  would  be  accusing  him  of 
unilateral  disarmament. 

Much  of  the  Reagan  defense  program,  of 
course,  is  being  driven  by  budget  dilemmas. 
Despite  big  increases  in  Pentagon  spending 
levels,  the  added  dollars  are  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  more  rapidly  escalating  costs. 

The  situation  wasn't  helped,  moreovei,  oy 
the  Cirter  administrations  underestimates 
of  bills  for  major  defense  programs  like  the 
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MX.  Carter  projected  costs  of  $35  billion  for 
200  missiles  and  4,600  shelters,  a  figure  the 
General  Accounting  Office  termed  far  too 
optimistic.  The  reduced  Reagan  plan  will 
cost  $19.4  billion  to  buy  100  missiles  and 
base  only  the  40. 

The  cut  in  American  ballistic  submarines 
results  from  a  program  initiated  by  the 
Navy  under  the  Carter  administration  to 
retire  the  first  10  Polaris  nuclear  subma- 
rines. Two,  whose  nuclear  reactors  had  run 
down,  were  withdrawn  from  the  force  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  cut  in  half,  to  meet 
SALT  I  requirements.  But  the  remaining 
eight  were  still  operational.  Nonetheless, 
the  Reagan  Pentagon  team  permitted  them 
to  be  retired  as  ballistic  missile  subs  Sept. 
30.  citing  their  high  cost  of  operations  and 
limited  range.  1.500  miles,  of  their  4nisslles. 
Ironically.  sub-launched  ship,launched 
cruise  missiles,  to  which  the  Pentagon  is 
now  turning,  travel  a  much  shorter  distance. 

Is  money  driving  Weinberger  to  these  de- 
cisions, or  is  something  more  involved? 

Some  defense  experts  inside  and  outside 
the  administration  believe  Secretary  Wein- 
berger is  undertaking  a  surprising  gamble 
for  now,  leaving  himself  the  option  of 
changing  course  next  year.  He  appears  to  be 
hoping,  they  calculate,  that  at  least  the  So- 
viets will  overlook  Washington's  words  and 
concentrate  instead  on  what  he  is  doing— or, 
more  to  the  point,  hot  doing.  Then,  these 
officials  suggest,  the  hope  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets, too.  will  cut  back  on  their  expensive  and 
threatening  land-based  missile  program. 

One  administration  official,  for  example, 
noted  that  the  Soviets  for  more  than  a  year 
have  had  at  least  one  large,  silo-based  ICBM 
and  another  new,  solid-fuel  mobile  ICBM 
ready  for  testing.  Yet,  to  d^te,  neither  mis- 
sile has  been  test  fired. 

Instead,  for  the  past  several  months,  this 
source  said,  the  Soviets  have  been  concen- 
trating their  tests  on  a  large  new  missile  for 
the  Typhoon  submarine,  which  Is  much  like 
our  Trident.  Sub-launched  missUes,  this 
source  emphasized,  are  unlikely  to  be  first- 
strike  weapons. 

Another  top  Pentagon  official  remarked 
recently  in  private  that  he  hoped  when  the 
Russians  do  test  a  new  land-based  ICBM,  It 
will  be  the  mobile  one,  which  he  said  would 
also  be  less  threatening  to  the  United 
States. 

Beneath  their  concerns  is  the  fact  that 
the  Reagan  cutback  in  the  MX  program  did 
more  than  reduce  the  number  of  missiles 
plaruied  for  deployment.  It  undermined  the 
strategy  put  forward  to  justify  the  new 
ICBMs  in  the  first  place. 

Carter's  200  MXs,  each  with  10  warheads, 
were  to  be  the  basis  for  a  new  nuclear  d(x;- 
trlne— the  so-called  PD-59  announced  In 
August  1980.  The  missiles  were  to  provide  a 
force  which  not  only  could  survive  a  Soviet 
first  strike— because  they  were  to  he  rotated 
among  4,600  shelters— but  which  also  could 
retaliate  in  numbers  capable  of  destroying 
the  sllo-based  missiles  the  Russians  had  left. 

This  was  all  mystical  to  most  people  and 
nonsense  to  others,  but  to  the  true  believers 
in  nuclear  strategy,  PD-59  was  a  doctrine  to 
be  devoured  and  argued  over  endlessly. 

But  If  Secretary  Weinberger  now  puts 
only  40  MXs  In  silos,  they  will  be  just  as  vul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  strike  as  the  missiles  we 
have  today.  And  you  can  forget  the  talk 
about  hardening  the  silos:  It  can't  be  done, 
and  the  administration  may  not  even  try. 

Where  does  that  leave  PD-59  and  all  the 
other  war-fighting  strategies  that  the 
ReagSLnites  have  talked  about  for  years? 

'There  has  been  considerable  uncertainty 
at>out  the  substance  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 


tration's strategic  policy,"  was  the  generous 
way  that  question  was  answered  recently  in 
an  article  by  Donald  M.  Kerr,  director  of 
the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  and 
Robert  H.  Kupperman,  executive  director  of 
Georgetown  University's  Center  for  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies. 

These  two  authorities  on  nuclear  strategy 
say  that  the  presidential  campaign  and  the 
Reagan  transition  gave  the  apt>earance  that 
"a  Reagan  administration  would  react 
strongly,  if  not  overreact,  to  the  p>erceived 
Soviet  threat  and  the  so-called  'window  of 
vulnerability.' "  Instead,  they  write,  the 
president's  programs  to  date  "have  gratified 
neither  hawk  nor  dove." 

Unavoidably,  this  Reagan  defense  dichoto- 
my has  produced  a  similar  mismatch,  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  reality  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  defense  coin- arms  control. 

A  basic  criticism  of  the  SALT  II  arms  limi- 
tation treaty,  voiced  by  candidate  Reagan 
and  many  of  th{)se  now  high  In  his  adminis- 
tration, was  that  the  Carter  treaty  left  the 
Soviets  with  a  major  advantage  in  the 
amount  of  nuclear  power— "megatormage" 
In  defense  parlance— they  could  deliver  on 
the  United  States.  Because  the  Soviets  had 
bigger  missiles  with  bigger  and  thus  more 
powerful  warheads,  this  argument  went,  the 
United  States  under  SALT  II  would  remain 
at  a  permanent  disadvantage.  The  treaty, 
after  all.  limited  the  number  of  launchers 
and  warheads  each  side  could  have  without^ 
also  limiting  their  size. 

To  correct  this.  Reagan  often  said  during 
his  campaign  that  he  would  negotiate  with 
,  the  Soviets  next  time  only  from  a  position 
of  strength— meaning  adding  megatonnage 
to  U.S.  nuclear  forces  before  new  talks 
began.  But  his  unilateral  decision  to  halve 
the  number  of  MX  missiles  he  plans  to  build 
has  Instead  cut  the  originally  anticipated  In- 
crease In  U.S.  megatonnage.  At  the  same 
time,  moreover.  Reagan's  decision  to  retire 
the  Titan  II  missiles,  which  carry  this  coun- 
try's biggest  warheads,  will  sharply  reduce 
existing  U.S.  megatormage. 

How  can  Reagan  conceivably  negotiate 
then  from  a  position  of  strength?  How  can 
his  negotiators  reach  some  acceptable  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  on  megatonnage  if 
the  president's  actions  will  Increase  Mos- 
cow's lead  in  this  area  of  land-based  ICBMs 
to  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  United 
States? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  come  up  with  a  radical  new  form 
of  measuring  comparative  huclear  strength, 
that  it  will  not  use  the  single  standard 
which  it  termed  the  most  Important  yard- 
stick just  a  year  ago.  Surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  two  conservative  Reagan  officials  In 
the  defense  field  within  the  last  month  have 
said  privately  that  such  notions— again  al- 
tering rhetoric  rather  than  reality— are  cur- 
rently being  discussed. 

One  approach,  sources  said,  is  to  use  the 
concept  of  "survlvable  megatonnage,"  an 
idea  built  on  calculations  put  together 
during  the  SALT  II  debate  by  Paul  Nitze, 
who  Is  now  Reagan's  negotiator  with  the  So- 
viets on  intermediate-range  missiles.  This 
concept  measures  the  megatonnage  on  each 
side  that  could  survive  a  first  strike. 

The  United  States  does  better  using  this 
approach,  because  so  many  more  of  our  war- 
heads are  on  survlvable  submarine  missiles, 
while  three-quarters  of  Soviet  warheads  are 
on  land-based  missiles  that  would  be  vulner- 
able to  an  American  attack.  But  how  this 
could  be  translated  to  an  arms  control  ap- 
proach remains  to  be  seen. 

What  is  clear  is  that  all  of  this  Is  frustrat- 
ing to  former  Carter  defense  officials  who 


were  ruthlessly  attacked  as  being  weak  and 
whose  SALT  II  treaty  was  unable  to  pass 
the  Senate.  Former  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  has  bitterly  criticized  the 
Reagan  defense  cutbacks,  but  his  criticisms 
have  had  none  of  the  impact  that  Reagan 
attacks  on  Carter  policies  generated  just 
over  a  year  ago. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  conservative  Repub- 
licans have  much  greater  leeway  for 
action— or  inaction— in  the  nuclear  weapons 
field  than  do  Democrats. 

Remember  that  it  was  Henry  Kissinger 
and  Richard  Nixon  who  in  1972  traded  away 
a  U.S.  numerical  advantage  in  sub-launched 
ballistic  missiles  to  get  a  SALT  I  agreement. 
It  was  also  Kissinger  and  Nixon,  in  the  same 
treaty,  who  accetited  a  definition  for  a  new 
Soviet  ICBM  that  was  broad  enough  to 
permit  Moscow  to  almost  double  the  size  of 
its  new  weapon  and  thereby  move  far  ahead 
of  the  United  States. 

Back  then,  the  Nixon  administration  had  , 
few  defense  critics  on  their  right,  and  the 
Democrats  were  fully  ready  to  support 
whatever  arms  control  agreement  they 
could  get.  The  same  situation  exists  today 
for  Reagan  and  Weinberger. 

What  is  different  today,  however,  is  the 
verbal  gap  that  the  president  and  defense 
secretary  have  created.  They  are  doing  one 
thing,  cutting  strategic  nuclear  forces,  and 
saying  the  opposite.  Are  they  fooling  them- 
selves? Or  Is  this  a  sophisticated  plan,  based 
on  the  hope  that  the  Russians  will  cut  back 
also? 

Secretary  Weinberger  has  positioned  him- 
self so  that  he  can  still  change  gear  in  July 
1983.  when  he  is  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  60  additional  MX  missiles  scheduled  to 
be  built.  By  then,  he  will  have  had  a  look  at 
the  new  Soviet  missile  tests  and,  hopefully, 
we  will,  have  had  two  years  of  new  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  in  Geneva. 

If  the  Russians  are  tough  on  arms  control 
and  have  tested  a  big  new  missile,  the  de- 
fense secretary  could  push  the  U.S.  program 
into  high  gear,  perhaps  even  reviving  the 
mobile-based  MX  of  Carter  and  throwing  in 
an  antiballistic  missile  system. 

But  if  the  Soviets  remain  restrained  in 
their  arms  building  and  flexible  on  arms 
control,  who  knows  what  could  happen 
under  an  administration  that  has  pledged  to 
be  tough  and  acted  in  the  opposite  manner? 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  17,  19821 

No.  We're  Not  Disarming 

(By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger) 

Washington  Post  staff  writer  Walter 
Pincus  argues  in  Outlook  (Jan.  10).  that  the 
administration  in  the  past  year  "actually 
presided  over  a  significant  reduction  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  on  alert  as  well  as  the 
development  of  new  weapons  for  the 
future."  To  phrase  it  in  the  most  charitable 
way  possible,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  Pincus  or  anyone  could  consider 
that  the  president's  $180  billion  strategic 
modernization  program  amounts  to  'unilat- 
eral disarmament." 

The  "significant  reduction"  to  which  he 
refers  is  the  administration's  plan  to  retire 
Titan  missiles  first  deployed  some  20  years 
ago  and  to  continue  the  planned  phase-out 
of  the  Polaris  missiles  now  approaching  the 
end  of  their  useful  life.  Neither  of  these  ob- 
solete systems  contributes  enough  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  strategic  deterrent  to  justify 
the  increasing  cost  of  maintaining  them. 
And  unlike  the  Carter  administration,  we  do 
not  feel  bound  to  retain  in  the  inyentory 
weapons  that  are  militarily  ineffective  and 
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costly  to  maintain  merely  to  convey  the 
hollow  appearance  of  a  strategic  force  more 
formidable  than  we  actually  possess. 

Pincus  attributes  to  unidentified  "defense 
experts"  the  novel  theory  that  the  presi- 
dent's MX  program,  which  entails  an  inter- 
im silo  deployment  coupled  with  a  vigorous 
search  for  a  new,  permanent  and  effective 
basing  mode,  is  really  a  guileful  temporizing 
aimed  at  eliciting  from  the  Soviets  a  volun- 
tary cutback  in  their  ICBM  program.  To 
make  this  fantasy  appear  plausible,  he  cites 
an  unidentified  "administration  official" 
who  has  interpreted  a  nonexistent  "delay" 
in  the  Soviet  ICBM  test  program,  and  al- 
leged evidence  of  their  tests  of  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  as  an  indication 
that  the  Soviets  are  exercising  restraint  in 
testing  threatening  ICBMs  while  going  for- 
ward with  SLBMs  that  are  "unlikely  to  be 
first-strike  weapons." 

This  is  sheer  nonsense.  For  one  thing,  the 
current  Soviet  ICBM  force  is,  unhappily, 
more  than  adequate  for  a  too-effective  first 
strike  against  our  Minuterhan  missiles.  For 
another,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
even  if  there  were  delays  in  the  Soviet 
ICBM  test  program,  that  would  imply  any 
slowing  of  the  relentless  Soviet  strategic 
buildup,  a  buildup  that  has  already  reached 
dangerous  proportions  and  shows  no  signs 
of  diminishing.  And  finally,  no  one  who  has 
listened  to  the  president  or  understood  his 
determination  to  redress  the  strategic  bal- 
ance' could  interpret  the  administration's 
MX  program  as  a  gesture  of  unilateral  re- 
straint. It  was  the  last  administration  that 
learned  to  its  regret  that  unilateral  re- 
straint will  not  be  reciprocated  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. The  Reagan  administration  has  never 
for  a  moment  entertained  this  dangerous  il- 
lusion. 

The  administration  has  embarked  on  a 
comprehensive  program  aimed  at  reversing 
the  strategic  decline  of  the  last  decade.  It 
entails  the  modernization  of  all  elements  of 
our  strategic  triad:  the  deployment  of  the 
MX  ICBM:  the  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
Bl  bomber  now  and  accelerated  research 
and  development  on  an  advanced  technolo- 
gy bomber  for  deployment  later;  the  deci- 
sion (o  develop  a  greatly  improved  Trident 
II  missile:  the  new  deployment  of  sea- 
launcbed  and  further  deployment  of  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles;  and  the  significant 
improvement  in  our  systems  of  conunand, 
control  and  communications.  No  one  of 
these  programs  will  solve  all  the  problems 
we  face.  Taken  together,  this  multiplicity  of 
partial  solutions  will  give  us  the  capability 
we  need  to  respond  adequately  to  the  sus- 
tained growth  of  Soviet  strategic  forces.  It  is 
significant  that,  in  his  apparent  desire  to 
show  that  we  are  not  adding  to  our 
strength,  he  fails  even  to  mention  the  v^t 
command  and  control  investments  and  im- 
provements we  are  making.  Without  those, 
even  the  inadequate  Carter  program  could 
not  be  operated  effectively. 

Pincus  is  right  in  saying  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  been  critical  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  that  the  Senate  refused  to 
ratify.  But  he  is  wrong  in  his  characteriza- 
tion of  our  criticism.  We  share  the  view  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  the  treaty  failed  to  limit  the  threat  to 
the  security  of  our  strategic  deterrent.  By 
permitting  the  continued  growth  of  Soviet 
strategic  forces,  SALT  II  gave  only  the  ap- 
pearance, but  not  the  reality,  of  moderation 
and  restraint.  The  SALT  II  "limiu,"  like  the 
SALT  I  "limits"  before  them,  failed  to  con- 
strain the  momentum  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
buildup.  The  forces  permitted  yn  the  Soviet 


side  were  more  than  enough  to  leave  our 
land-based  missiles  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack.  The  apparent  constraint  on  their  de- 
ployment of  "new"  missiles  was  little  more 
than  an  elaborate  loophole  through  which  a 
new  generation  of  Soviet  missiles  then 
under  development  could  easily  pass.  That 
is  what  wa«  wrong  with  the  SALT  II 
treaty— not,  as  Pincus  suggests,  the  single 
fact  that  it  left  the  Soviets  with  more  mega- 
tonnage  than  the  United  States  was  permit- 
ted. 

The  president's  program  will  enhance  our 
ability  to  negotiate  arms  reduction  propos- 
als that  are  equitable,  verifiable  and— per- 
haps most  Important— that  would  really 
reduce  arms  and  thereby  reduce  the  threat 
to  our  security. 

That  is  why  the  president's  program  is  so 
vitally  needed:  it  does  add  enormous 
strength  both  to  our  strategic  forces  and  to 
our  ability  to  secure,  by  negotiation,  Soviet 
arms  reductions. 


CHILDREN  OF  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIR&  Mr.  President, 
among  the  most  tragic  victims  of  war's 
horrors  are  children. 

National  attention  was  focused  re- 
cently on  children  as  war  victims  in  a 
lengthy,  well-done  feature  article  in 
the  January  11,  1982  issue  of  Time 
magazine. 

The  article  was  based  on  the  experi- 
ences and  remembrances  of  children  in 
Ireland,  Lebanon,  Cambodia,  Vietnam, 
and  Israel,  their  lives  shattered  by  the 
loss  of  parents,  siblings  and  friends  to 
bullets  and  bayonets. 

A  tremendous  price  has  been  paid  by 
these  young  victims:  Psychological 
trauma.  Emotional  emptiness.  And  the 
gnawing  loneliness  that  comes  from 
the  sudden  loss  of  loved  ones. 

And  yet,  the  article  speaks  of  faith. 

The  faith  that  these  young  people 
have  in  their  fellow  man— and  in 
God— endures  despite  the  pain  and 
hurt  of  their  daily  lives. 

For  example,  there  is  Paul  Howe,  a 
13-year-old  in  Belfast.  Ireland,  whose 
father  was  killed  during  the  "Trou- 
bles" as  natives  call  the  unending 
battle  between  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics in  that  strife-torn  city. 

As  a  result  of  that  killing.  Paul  must 
come  to  grips  with  his  faith  in  his 
fellow  man.  His  friend  Joseph  has  one 
word  of  advice:  revenge. 

Revenge.  That's  what  you  want.  Isn't  it 
Paul?  Paul  says  nothing.  "I'd  want  re- 
venge,"  says  Joseph,  looking  again  to  Paul. 
Paul  eventually  nods;  then  says  faintly: 
"Aye.  Revenge.':-^ 

But  the  article  continues: 

Alone,  away  from  Joseph,  Paul  is  more 
himself.  'That  business  about  revenge.  Is 
that  really  what  you  want?"  The  boy  looks 
helpless.  "No.  It  doesn't  matter  who  done  it. 
Nothins  worth  killing  someone." 

Most  Belfast  children  are  like  Paul.  They 
have  not  all  suffered  so  directly  from  the 
Troubles,  but  their  response  to  the  Troubles 
is  similar.  They  carry  no  hatred  in  their 
hearts,  they  show  a  will  to  survive,  and  they 
are  exceptionally  gentle  with  grownups  and 
with  one  another. 


Yet.  in  spite  of  such  gentleness,  the 
children  in  the  article  sometimes  dis- 
played an  ■  unparalleled  viciousness 
toward  each  other— usually  after  such 
inhuman  acts  were  encouraged  by 
adults.  It  is  manipulation  of  the 
human  spirit  of  the  worst  sort. 

For  example,  listen  to  11 -year-old 
Sokhar,  a  Cambodian  child,  as  she  ex- 
plains a  picture  to  a  reporter: 

She  takes  it  in  her  hands  and  studies  what 
she  drew:  three  children  gathering  rice  in  a 
field.  A  Khmer  Rouge  soldier  has  a  rifle 
trained  on  them,  "to  keep  them  wo/king. " 
Off  to  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  device.  It 
looks  like  a  wheel  with  a  hollow  hub  and 
spokes  leading  out  to  the  rim.  .  .  . 

"What  is  happening  here,  Sokhar?  " 

"This  is  a  picture  of  the  Pol  Pot  time." 
She  hopes  to  change  the  subject. 

""Who  are  these  people?" 

"They  harvest  the  rice. " 

"And  what  is  this  (the  circular  device)?  " 

"This  is  something  you  put  op  the  head." 

"Who  puts  it  on  your  head?  " 

"The  Pol  Pot  soldiers." 

"What  is  its  purpose?" 

"To  kill. "' 

"Do  soldiers  do  the  killing'.'" 

No  answer. 

But  eventually  it  is  learned  how  the 
device  was  used: 

The  children  harvesting  rice  include 
Sokhar:  she  is  the  largest  of  the  three. 
Whenever  a  child  refused  to  work,  he  was 
punished  with  the  circular  device.  The  sol- 
diers would  place  it  over  the  childs  head. 
Three  people  would  hold  it  steady  by  means 
of  ropes  (the  three  lines  at  the  bottom).  A 
fourth  would  grab  hold  of  the  ring  at  the 
end  of  the  other  rope  (the  line  at  the  top). 
The  device  worked  like  a  camera  lens,  the 
areas  between  the  lines  in  the  drawing  being 
metal  blades.  When  the  rope  with  the  ring( 
was  pulled,  the  lens  would  close,  and  the 
child  would  be  decapitated.  A  portable  guil- 
lotine. But  it  wasn't  the  soldiers  who 
worked  the  device.  It  was  the  children.  i 

Manipulation  of  these  young  peopko 
took   still   other   forms   in   these   na- 
tions—even to  the  point  of  perverting 
their  tragic  personal  loss  for  political 
gain: 

What  the  terrorists  do  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren in  line  is  to  use  them  in  their  battles, 
and  the  children  recognize  this.  Here  as  in 
Lebanon  and  elsewhere,  children  are  often 
deliberately  placed  at  the  head  of  demon- 
strations, marches  and  funeral  processions. 
Their  mere  presence  gives  moral  authority 
to  the  cause. 

A  booklet  under  the  prosaic  title  "Rubber 
«fe  Plastic  Bullets  Kill  &  Maim"  contains  the 
pictures  and  stories  of  child  victims-,,  the  ~ 
more  brutal,  the  better.  Such  devices  work 
especially  well  in  Belfast,  where  everyone 
gives  the  impression  of  knowing  everyone 
else,  where  people  like  Paul  and  Bernadette 
achieve  a  dubious  celebrity  for  having  their 
lives  shot  out  from  under  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  cruel  irony: 
the  very  people  for  whom  the  war  is 
often  fought  are  the  pawns  used  and 
abused  in  winning  the  battle. 

But  even  in  the  using,  new  levels  of 
horror  are  sometimes  reached:  Wit- 
ness the  story  of  Pham.  a  Vietnamese 
youth  who  survives  a  harrowing  expe- 
rience at  sea: 
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"Why  were  you  hit  on  the  head?" 
"The  boatmaster  wanted  to  eat  me." 
"How  do  you  know  this?" 
"The  boatmaster  told  a  boy  who  was  a 
neighbor  of  mine  to  take  a  hammer  and  hit 
me  on  the  head,  so  that  they  might  eat  my 
flesh.  The  boy  told  me. " 

"Why  did  you  believe  him?  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  thing  before?" 

"No.  But  earlier  in  the  voyage  the  boat- 
master  wanted  to  kill  someone  else  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  man  was  so  scared  he 
committed  suicide:  he  struck  the  boatmaster 
on  the  head  with  a  wooden  bar  and  then 
leaped  overboard.'" 
"And  how  did  they  try  to  kill  you?" 
"They  put  a  shirt  over  my  head,  and  they 
hit  me  with  something  hard.  I  felt  the  men 
coming  over  to  lift  off  the  shirt.  But  I  was 
still  conscious.  I  heard  the  boatmaster  order 
another  man  to  cut  my  throat." 

"At  the  moment  they  took  the  shirt  off 
my  head,  they  saw  I  was  still  conscious,  and 
that  tears  were  on  my  face.  I  did  not  know 
what  they  were  thinking.  Then  someone 
said:  Pham,  do  you  want  to  live?"  And  I 
said:  'Yes,  of  course  I  want  to  live."  So  they 
untied  me  and  took  me  into  the  cabin." 

Even  if  these  young  people  survive 
the  tortures,  the  abuse,  and  the  per- 
sonal loss,  they  suffer  a  more  unseen 
tragedy:  a  loss  of  innocence,  a  sense  of 
wonder  that  accompanies  the  tender 
years. 

Joy,  the  natural  birthright  of  every 
child,  must  then  be  learned.  Listen  to 
Mrs.  Sameeha  Khalil  who  runs  a 
school,  training  center  and  haven  for 
Palestinian  children,  as  she  listens  to 
young  people  discuss  the  war-like  at- 
mosphere in  which  they  live: 

Made  edgy  by  the  conversation,  Mrs. 
Khalil  emphasizes  that  the  aim  of  her  socie- 
ty is  to  teach  the  children  to  love  the  beau- 
tiful things  in  the  old  country,  and  not  to 
frighte.i  them.  "You  don't  want  to  start 
striking  out  right  and  left."  She  waves  right 
and  left  with  her  arms:  her  English  rolls  in 
a  heavy  swell.  "'You  want  to  make  distinc- 
tions. A  good  Jew  from  a  bad  Jew.  A  good 
Arab  from  a  bad.  Also  you  want  to  show 
that  life  is  not  all  hardship.  There  is  joy 
here  too." 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  victim  in  all 
this  is  civilized  society  itself.  We 
suffer.  We  are  the  ones  who  must  heal 
the  psychological  and  emotional  hurts 
that  these  young  ones  have  experi- 
enced. And  we  are  the  ones  who  must 
become  the  next  victims  when  the 
scarred  children  become  embittered 
adults: 

Alexander  Lyons,  a  Belfast  psychiatrist, 
points  out  that  in  a  chaotic  world,  antisocial 
behavior  is  acceptable.  That  is  why  he  finds 
so  little  of  what  might  be  termed  "emotion- 
al disturbance,"  in  the  clinical  sense,  among 
the  Belfast  children,  since,  in  a  way,  the 
whole  place  is  emotionally  disturbed.  The 
kids  play  war  games,  but  there  is  nothing 
unique  in  that.  Indeed,  their  war  games  are 
made  more  normal  by  the  fact  that  the 
grownups  play  them,  too. 

.  .  .  Lyons  is  far  more  impressed  by  the  re- 
silience of  the  children  than  by  their  fears 
or  rampages.  A  girl  who  had  three  limbs 
blown  off  by  a  bomb  managed  to  hold  on  to 
her  mind  and  eventually  marry.  But  Lyons 
stresses  that  resilience  is  a  short-term 
effect.    "In  the  long  run  (his  voice  is  calm 


and  certain)  we  are  raising  a  generation  of 
bigots."" 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves one  question  after  reading  this 
chilling  article:  Why? 

For  the  moment,  these  children  are  in  the 
hands  of  others.  They  are  the  moved  from 
place  to  place,  the  led  and  hidden,  the 
dragged  along  and  swung  into  the  sky,  the 
hugged,  the  tickled,  the  slapped,  the  taught, 
the  scolded,  teased,  praised— and  sometimes 
the  shot  at.  and  sometimes  the  decapitated 
and  the  killed  for  food.  All  that  can  be  done 
to  them  is  done,  and  they  do  what  they  are 
told.  But  not  forever.  One  morning,  the 
streets  through  which  they  skitter  now  will 
be  theirs  to  command.  They  will  not  think 
what  to  do;  they  will  already  know.  What- 
ever becomes  of  them  and  of  their  countries 
will  have  been  decided  in  some  absolutely 
innocuous  moment  during  these  innocuous 
years,  a  moment  they  will  not  be  able  to 
trace.  Their  thinking  done,  they  will  rule 
largely  by  reflex,  just  as  their  parents  did 
before  them. 

Let  us  not  fight  wars  for  the  sake  of 
future  generations.  Let  us  stop  wars— 
for  the  future  generations'  sake. 


'    PREMIERE  OF  THE  FILM 
•GENOCIDE" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  January  17  of  this  year  the 
film  "Genocide"  premiered  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  before  an  audience 
consisting  of  Members  of  Congress, 
diplomats,  entertainers,  prominent 
members  of  the  Jewish  community 
and  concentration  camp  survivors.  The 
movie  left  the  spectators  speechless.  It 
certainly  accomplished  its  goal. 

"Genocide"  was  produced  by  the 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Foundation  as  a 
teaching  aid,  primarily  for  high 
schools  and  universities.  The  movie 
portrays  the  plight  of  European  Jews 
and  other  subcultures  who  were  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  persecution.  It  makes  use 
of  memoirs,  photographs,  and  news-_ 
reels  from  archives. 

However,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
first  attempt  to  produce  an  instructive 
film  on  the  Holocaust.  Whal  makes 
"Genocide"  different  is  that  it  is  nar- 
rated by  famous  celebrities— Elizabeth 
Taylor.  Orsen  Welles,  and  FYank  Sina- 
tra. With  this  drawing  card  students 
are  more  likely  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  the  subject. 

I  have  been  speaking  on  this  subject 
for  many  years.  I  have  given  more 
than  2,500  speeches  pleading  with  my 
colleagues  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. I  am  delighted  that  this  film 
was  presented  here  in  Washington.  I 
regret  that  Members  of  Congress  were 
in  recess  at  the  time.  But  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  it  and  to  recog- 
nize the  justice  in  finally  ratifying  this 
convention. 

The  need  for  education  on  the  Holo- 
caust cannot  be  overestimated.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  Representative 
Patricia  Schroeder's  comment  made 
at  the  film's  opening— 


I  don't  think  there's  enough  that  can  be 
done  to  remember  these  people.  We  are  not 
a  nation  of  historical  roots  and  [therefore] 
tend  to  forget  what  has  just  happened. 

Nonetheless,  education  is  only  one 
measure  that  must  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard against  other  commissions  of 
genocide.  The  Sena;«  must  put  the 
United  States  on  record  as  pronounc- 
ing genocide  an  international  crime,  as 
well.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  task 
is  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  draft- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1948.  Since  that  time  more 
than  80  nations  have  become  parties 
to  it.  More  than  half  of  the  countries 
in  the  world  have  officially  outlawed 
genocide,  but  the  United  States,  I  am 
disappointed  to  admit,  has  not  taken 
such  action. 

The  campaign  to  forever  end  the 
threat  of  genocide  continues,  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  the  Weisenthal 
Center  for  its  contribution.  Teswihing 
tools,  though,  comprise  only  part  of 
the  drive.  T)<ey~>;an  protect  racial, 
ethnic,  religious,  and  nation&l  groups 
only  in  a  limited  and  terrdous  way. 
Ratification  of  this  treaty  would  clear- 
ly label  genocide  to  be  the  act  that  it 
truly  is— one  of  the  most  abhorrent 
crimes  known  to  man. 

As  we  begin  the  second  session  of 
the  97th  Congressfc  it  is  essential  that 
we  make  a  commitment  to  act.  affirm- 
atively and  decisively,  to  let  the  world 
know  that  the  United  States  opposes 
genocide  whenever  and  wherever  it 
may  occur. 

The  lessons  of  history  require  no 
less.  ^ 

Mr.  F>resident.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  TO  RESUME 
STRATEGIC  ARMS  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow. 
Secretary  Haig  will  meet  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland  with  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gromyko.  The  expectation  has 
been  that  the  main  topic  of  that  meet- 
ing would  be  the  setting  of  a  time  and 
place  for  the  resumption  of  strategic 
arms  negotiations  in  accordance  with 
the  "Program  for  Peace"  outlined  by 
I*resident  Reagan  on  November  18. 

According  to  press  accounts,  howev- 
er, the  administration  has  decided,  be- 
cause of  events  in  Poland,  not  to  agree 
to  any  date  for  resuming  the  negotia- 
tions which  this  administration  has  re- 
titled  as  START,  for  strategic  arms  re- 
duction talks.  In  this  morning's  press, 
an  administration  source  was  reported 
to  have  stated  that  there  will  be  no 
agreement  to  begin  START  negotia- 
tions because  President  Reagan  wants 
the  Soviets  to  know  that  "we're  not 
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doing  business  as  usual  as  long  as  re- 
pressiAn  is  underway  in  Poland." 

I  fully  share  the  administration's 
concern  and  outrage  over  the  iragic  re- 
pression that  is  taking  place  in  Poland. 
I  disagree,  however,  that  discussing  a 
time  and  place  for  resuming  START 
negotiations  should  be  considered  as 
an  element  of  "business  as  usual."  Re- 
ducing nuclear  arms  as  part  of  a  strat- 
egy to  lessen  the  danger  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  is  highly  unusual  business 
that  must  go  forward  as  a  top  priority 
item  on  our  country's  foreign  policy 
agenda. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  link  the  START  nego- 
tiations to  Soviet  misbehavior,  wheth- 
er in  Poland  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  as 
if  the  administration  believes  we  are 
conferring  a  great  favor  on  the  Soviet 
Unk)n  by  sitting  down  with  them  to 
see*  some  means  of  starting  to  get  the 
nuclear  genie  back  in  the  bottle.  This 
is  an  objective  that  is  not  just  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  or  to  the 
Soviet  Union  but  is  of  vital  importance 
to  mankind.  All  of  us  passengers  on 
Planet  Earth  have  an  equal  interest  in 
seeking  to  prevent  a  nuclear  exchange. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  both 
START  and  the  negotiations  already 
underway  to  eliminate  intermediate 
nuclei^  weapons  in  Europe  should  be 
kept  on  a  separate  track  above  and 
beyond  every  other  diplomatic  activity 
on  which  we  are  embarked.  It  is  irre- 
sponsible leadership  that  does  any- 
thing to  delay  or  put  off  course  these 
talks,  thus  putting  mankind  at  greater 
risk  than  it  already  is,  just  to  demon- 
strate disapproval  of  Soviet  actions  in 
Poland. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  ways  that 
we  can— and  have— and  should  use  to 
stress*  our  disapproval  of  Soviet  repres- 
sion of  the  freedom-parched  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  and,  particularly, 
Poland.  But  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us, 
and  our  children  and  our  children's 
children,  I  strongly  urge  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Haig  not  to 
delay  any  further  the  vital  negotia- 
tions whose  objective  is  to  decrease 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war.  It  is 
time  to  start  START. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  381  of 
the  96th  Congress,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  the  Study  Group  on 
the  Commemoration  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Bicentenary:  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
former  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Anderson. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  "GENERAL 
WELFARE" 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
October  1981  edition  oMhe  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  by  ^  distinguished 
member  of  the  Seattle  bar,  Alfred  J. 
Schweppe,  who  is  also  a  former  dean 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Washington.  It  is  entitled,  "Congress 
and  the  General  Welfare.'  " 

It  is  an  examination  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
general  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

For  the  edification  of  the  Members 
of  tffiis  body,  and  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  article,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Therebeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  awd  the  "(jeneral  Welfare" 
(By  Alfred  J.  Schweppe) 

With  all  of  the  clamor  aiMHMsi];ess  of  the 
states  and  cities  because  of  the  reoKjction  or 
cessation  of  federal  grants  and  subsidies  of 
one  kind  or  another  (for  local  sewers  and 
streets  and  local  budgets,  for  example),  a  re- 
currence to  firet  principles  is  both  necessary 
and  timely.  The  blunt  fact  is  that  states  and 
cities  are  not  entitled  to  any  monies  from 
the  federal  government.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers in  1787  never  so  contemplated.  Indeed, 
they  would  have  been  horrified  at  the  very 
suggestion. 

And  so  it  was  for  a  century  and  a  half.  But 
in  1935  the  Supreme  Court  opened  the 
floodgates.  In  Helvering  v.  Davis,  301  U.S. 
619,  upholding  the  Social  Security  Act  six 
votes  to  two  (Cardozo  writing),  the  court  re- 
jected the  views  of  Madison  and  Jefferson 
and  adopted  those  of  Hamilton,  holding 
that  Congress  could  tax  and  spend  for  the 
general  welfare,"  with  Congress  being  the 
judge  of  the  general  welfare. 

Madison  and  Jefferson  entertained  the 
view,  one  consistent  with  the  concept  of  lim- 
ited government,  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  tax  under  Article  1,  Section  8,  was 
limited  to  promoting  the  general  welfare 
under  the  powers  specifically  granted  under 
the  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  but 
not  to  tax  and  spend  for  the  'general  wel- 
fare" itself.  'That  section  reads  in  part  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  ■to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

Madison,  one  ol  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  whose 
proceedings  he  recorded  in  his  invaluable 
Notes,  explained  that  clause  in  the  Federal- 
ist No.  41.  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  de- 
scribed 'as  of  great  authority."  Madison 
denied  that  the  clause  "amounts  to  an  un- 
limited commission  to  exercise  every  power 
which  may  be  alleged  to  be  necessary  for 
the  common  defense  or  general  welfare." 


Jefferson,  who  was  not  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  because  of  his  diplomatic 
duties  in  Paris  but  who  followed  the  pro- 
ceedings closely  and  took  an  active  hand  in 
the  ratification,  stated  his  view  in  a  letter  to 
Albert  Gallatin  that  Congress  had  been 
given  "not  unlimited  powers  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare,  but  were  restrained  to 
those  specifically  enumerated;  and  that,  as 
it  was  never  meant  they  should  provide  for 
that  welfare  but  by  the  exercise  of  the  enu- 
merated powers."  Indeed,  in  1825  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Protest,  he  reiterated:  "This  assembly 
does  further  disavow  and  declare  to  be  most 
false  and  unfounded,  the  doctrine  that  the 
compact,  in  authorizing  its  federal  branch 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
commond  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  have  given  them  thereby 
a  power  to  do  whatever  they  may  think,  or 
pretend,  would  promote  the  general  welfare, 
which  construction  would  make  that,  of 
itself,  a  complete  government,  without  limi- 
tation of  powers;  .  .  ."  (Italics  Jefferson's.) 

But  says  the  Supreme  Court  in  Helvering 
V.  Davis:  "Congrese  may  spend  money  in  aid 
of  the  general  welfare.'  Constitution.  Arti- 
cle 1,  Section  8;  United  States  v.  Butler.  297 
U.S.  1,  65;  Steward  Machine  Company  v. 
Davis,  supra.  There  have  been  great  states- 
men in  our  history  who  have  stood  for  other 
views.  We  will  not  resurrect  the  contest.  It  is 
now  settled  by  decision.  United  States  v. 
Butler,  supra.  The  conception  of  the  spend- 
ing power  advocated  by  Hamilton  and 
strongly  reinforced  by  Story  has  prevailed 
over  that  of  Madison,  which  has  not  been 
lacking  in  adherents." 

And  in  United  States  v.  Gerlach  Live  Stock- 
Company,  339  U.S.  7?5.  738  (1950).  validat- 
ing a  federal  reclamation  project  in  Califor- 
nia, the  court  said:  "[I]n  conferring  power 
upon  Congress  to  tax  to  pay  the  Debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,'  the  Constitu- 
tion delegates  a  power  separate  and  distinct 
from  those  later  enumerated,  and  one  not 
restricted  by  them,  and  that  Congress  has  a 
substantive  power  to  tax  and  appropriate 
for  the  general  welfare,  limited  only  by  the 
requirement  that  it  shall  be  exercised  for 
the  common  benefit  as  distinguished  from 
some  mere  local  purpose.  If  any  doubt  of 
this  power  remained,  it  was  laid  to  rest  the 
following  year  in  Helvering  v.  Davis.  .  .  . 
Tliys  the  power  of  Congress  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  through  large-scale  projects 
for  reclamation,  irrigation,  or  other  internal 
improvements,  is  now  as  clear  and  simple  as 
its  power  to  accomplish  the  same  results  in- 
directly through  resort  to  strained  interpre- 
tation of  the  power  over  navigation." 

While  the  Court  in  Gerlach  said  that  the 
taxing  power  must  be  exercised  for  the 
common  benefit,  as  distinguished  from  some 
mere  local  purpose,  the  federal  reclamation 
project  directly  benefited  California  and 
only  in  a  remote  sense  the  nation.  Indeed,  it 
possibly  hurt  the  nation  as  a  whole  by 
making  more  agricultural  lands  available  to 
California  in  a  time  of  national  surplus  of 
those  Iand£  and  consequent  depressed  farm 
prices. 

So  today  we  have  a  federal  government 
with  not  only  unlimited  taxing  power  under 
the  income  tax  amendment  but  also  with 
unlimited  spending  power  for  the  general 
welfare,  with  Congress  the  judge  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  And  while  one  might  have  sup- 
posed logically  that  Congress  could  tax  and 
spend  but  not  regulate  under  this  concept  of 
welfare  spending,  the  court  enlarged  this 
power  in  Wickard  v.  Filbum.  317  U.S.  111. 
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131  (1942).  by  holding  that  "it  is  hardly  lack 
of  due  process  for  the  Congress  to  regulate 
that  which  it  subsidizes." 

The  political  result  is  the  spending  of 
lavish  sums  by  Congress  for  purposes  that 
would  have  made  the  Founding  Fathers 
scrap  the  Constitution  could  they  have  envi- 
sioned that  perversion  of  their  image  of  a 
limited  federal  government. 

Many  examples  come  to  mind.  What  do 
you  suppose  the  Founding  Fathers  would 
have  thought  of  federal  funds  to  build  local 
sewer,  water,  or  lighting  systems,  to  build 
local  schools,  or  to  finance  so-called  urban 
renewal  projects?  This  is  now  all  part  of  the 
"general  welfare"  for  which  Congress 
spends  money,  which  it  does  in  a  big  way. 
These  are  all  projects  representing  strictly  a 
local  responsibility,  which,  if  they  are  to  be 
had.  should  be  financed  solely  by  local  tax- 
ation. But  now  all  the  cities  and  states  run 
to  Washington  for  money  to  pay  for  all  or 
much  of  these  local  projects,  and  they  have 
been  getting  billions  in  so-called  federal 
grants-in-aid  that  until  a  few  years  ago  were 
unconstitutional.  A  large  part  of  our  peren- 
nially unbalanced  federal  budget  goes  for 
these  local  projects. 

Unless  held  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court 
at  some  future  date,  this  pattern  of  grants- 
in-aid  for  local  projects  will  not  change 
much,  because  the  politicians  at  all  levels 
like  it.  First,  it  relieves  the  local  politicians 
of  their  duty  to  require  the  projects,  many 
of  them  unneeded  or  premature,  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  local  taxation,  which  is  always 
unpopular  and  greatly  to  be  feared  by  them. 
But  these  monies  are  collected  by  the 
remote  tax  collector— the  federal  govern- 
ment—and the  local  politician  comes  off 
scot-free. 

Second,  the  federal  politicians  like  it  be- 
cause it  enables  them  to  announce  periodi- 
cally to  their  constituents  the  grant  of  fed- 
eral monies  for  pet  local  projects  that  the 
people  are  unwilling  or  reluctant  to  pay  for 
themselves.  This  is  accompanied  by  the  in- 
nuendo that  the  community  is  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing  through  these  valiant  po- 
litical efforts,  whereas  in  fact  it  amounts  to 
nothing  more  in  most  cases  than  a  return  of 
local  community  dollars,  less  the  federal 
charge  for  collecting  and  returning  them. 

The  Court  in  Helvering  v.  Davis  suggested 
that  there  may  be  some  limit  on  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress  to  spend  for  the  general 
welfare,  such  as  a  mere  local  purpose:  "The 
line  must  still  be  drawn  between  one  welfare 
and  another,  between  particular  and  gener- 
al. ..  .  The  discretion  belongs  to  Congress, 
unless  the  choice  is  clearly  wrong,  a  display 
of  arbitrary  power,  not  an  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. This  is  now  familiar  law. 

".  .  .  When  such  a  contention  comes  here, 
we  naturally  require  a  showing  that  by  no 
reasonably  possibility  can  the  challenged 
legislation  fall  within  the  wide  range  of  dis- 
cretion permitted  to  Congress.  .  .  .  Nor  is 
the  concept  of  the  general  welfare  static. 
Needs  that  were  narrow  and  parochial  a 
century  ago  may  be  interwoven  in  our  day 
with  the  well  being  of  the  nation.  What  is 
critical  and  urgent  changes  with  the  times.  " 
Recently  in  Mathews  v.  DeCastro.  421  U.S. 
181  (1976).  the  Court  said: 

"The  basic  principle  that  must  govern  an 
assessment  of  any  constitutional  challenge 
to  a  law  providing  for  governmental  pay- 
ments is  well  established.  Governmental  de- 
cision to  spend  money  for  the  general  public 
welfare  in  one  way  or  another  are  not  con- 
fided to  the  courts.  The  discretion  belongs 
to  Congress,  unless  the  choice  is  clearly 
wrong,  a  display  of  arbitrary  power,  not  an 
exercise  of  judgment." 


There  was  clearly  an  aberration  in  the 
court's  use  of  the  taxing  clause  in  Buckley  v. 
Valeo,  424  U.S.  1,  90-91  (1976),  a  per  curiam 
decision.  That  case  involved  limits  on  pri- 
vate contributions  to  political  campaigns, 
not  the  expenditure  of  federal  tax  monies 
for  the  general  welfare.  But  the  court,  after 
inappropriately  citing  Helvering  v.  Davis. 
said: 

"In  this  case  Congress  was  legislating  for 
the  'general  welfare'— to  reduce  the  deleteri- 
ous influence  of  large  contributions  on  our 
political  process,  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion by  candidates  with  the  electorate,  and 
to  free  candidates  from  the  rigors  of  fund 
raising.  .  .  .  Whether  the  chosen  means 
appear  bad.  unwise,  or  unworkable  to  us  is 
irrelevant;  Congress  has  concluded  that  the 
means  are  'necessary  and  proper'  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  we  thus  de- 
cline to  find  this  legislation  without  the 
grant  of  power  in  Article  1.  Section  8." 

This  was  clearly  an  aberration  since  no 
federal  tax  for  the  general  welfare  was  in- 
volved. But  the  result  can  probably  be  sus- 
tained under  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late presidential  elections  and  primaries. 

Candidates,  among  others,  for  legitimate 
retrenchment  in  federal  welfare  expendi- 
tures are  agriculture  and  education. 

In  The  Federalist  No.  17  Hamilton,  the  ad- 
vocate of  using  the  taxing  power  for  the 
general  welfare,  nevertheless  wrote  that 
"the  supervision  of  agriculture  and  all  other 
concerns  of  a  similar  nature,  all  those 
things,  in  short,  which  are  proper  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  local  legislation,  can  never  be 
desirable  cares  of  the  general  jurisdiction. " 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  lawyer,  in  his 
powerful  "States  rights'"  speech  of  March  2, 
1930.  with  his  eye  on  the  presidency  he  won 
in  1932.  stated  that,  among  other  things, 
power  over  agriculture,  education,  and 
social  welfare  had  not  been  delegated  to  the 
federal  government  in  the  Constitution  but 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  states.  How 
unreal  and  antiquated  those  views  sound 
today.  50  years  later,  but  the  fact  is  that 
F.D.R.  destroyed  the  concept  that  he  so 
clearly  advocated  in  1930. 

Working  with  an  obedient— one  could 
almost  say  subservient— Congress,  he  pro- 
posed and  caused  to  be  enacted  many  na- 
tional measures  that  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  the  Constitution  as  then  understood.  He 
asked  the  Congress  to  suppress  any  doubts 
as  to  constitutionality  and  described  them 
as  "new  instruments  of  public  power "  that 
"in  other  hands  would  provide  shackles  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Just  as  Hamilton  had  said  that  the  pur- 
pose must  be  ""general  and  not  local."  so  the 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Butler,  297  U.S.  1 
(1936).  said  that  "the  power  of  taxation  and 
appropriation  extend  only  to  matters  of  na- 
tional as  distinguished  from  local  welfare." 
But  the  distinction  has  been  ignored  by 
Congress  under  the  vast  leeway  allowed  by 
the  Court.  Revenue  sharing,  the  granting  of 
money  to  local  governments  for  local  pur- 
poses, falls  within  the  prohibition. 

Pinpointing  local  education,  we  find  that 
in  Lau  v.  United  States,  414  U.S.  453  (1973). 
the  Court  held  that  teaching  English  to 
Chinese  pupils  was  required  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  forbids  discrimi- 
nation in  ""any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance."  The  San  Fran- 
cisco school  district  involved  received  ""large 
amounts  of  federal  assistance." 

Fullilove  V.  KluUnik.  448  U.S.  448  (1980). 
involved  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1977.  which  provides:  "No  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  act -for  any  local  public 


works  project  unless  the  applicants  gives 
satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Secretary  that 
at  least  10%  of  the  amount  of  such  grant 
shall  be  expended  for  minority  enterprises." 

With  Chief  Justice  Burger  writing  the  six- 
to-three  decision  (Justices  Steward.  Rehn- 
quist,  and  Stevens  dissenting),  the  Court 
held  that  the  grant  of  federal  monies  "for 
any  local  public  works  project"  in  those  cir- 
cumstances was  constitutional,  declaring 
"great  deference"  to  Congress.  It  almost 
seemis  that  in  designating  federal  funds  "for 
any  local  public  works  project,"  Congres.s 
dared  the  Court  to  invoke  its  oft  repeated, 
but  never  applied,  judicial-  distinction.  But  it 
seems  that  the  point  was  not  made.  Even 
the  dissenters  did  not  object  on  the  ground 
that  the  welfare  was  "local"  rather  than 
"general."  They  disagreed  only  on  the 
ground  of  unconstitutional  discrimination. 

That,  for  now.  is  the  last  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  federal  grants  for  local  public  works. 
If  the  Court  in  the  future  on  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  federal  grants  for  any  local  purpose 
adheres  to  its  implicit  Fullilove  position,  we 
would  then  have  what  Jefferson  so  vehe- 
mently decried:  "a  complete  government, 
without  limitation  of  powers." 

The  bald  fact  stands  out  that  no  case  to 
date  has  either  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
lower  court  held  any  federal  grant  unconsti- 
tutional as  being  for  local  rather  than  for 
general  welfare,  doubtless  because  no  one 
has  had  an  interest  in  financing  a  challenge 
to  a  grant.  Even  though  the  prohibition  of 
taxpayer  suits  in  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon, 
262  U.S.  447  (1923).  has  been  removed  by 
Flast  V.  Cohen.  392  U.S.  83  (1969),  no  tax- 
payer has  raised  a  hand.  But  the  rules  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  dowTi  and  the 
distinction  it  has  made  clearly  show  that 
Congress  has  no  duty  to  make  any  grants 
for  the  general  welfare.  It  surely  can  desist, 
with  presidential  prodding,  from  grants  for 
what  in  many  cases  would  be  grants  for 
local  welfare. 

Better  that  Congress  should  cease  all 
grants  and  revenue  sharing,  including  local  . 
public  works  projects,  and  instead  cut  feder- 
al taxes.  All  other  tax-cutting  consider- 
ations aside,  the  reduction  at  least  should 
equal  the  amounts  now  making  up  federal 
grants  to  local  governments  and  the  cost  of 
collecting  and  distributing  the  grant  money. 
To  that  extent,  state  power  to  'ax  for  local 
needs  would  be  enhanced.  Congress  should 
confine  its  taxing  and  spending  strictly  to 
federal  purposes  within  the  Constitution. 
Even  with  the  judicial  "general  welfare"  en- 
largement beyond  the  interpretations  of 
Madison  and  Jefferson,  that  would  give  us 
at  least  a  return  in  part  to  the  federalism 
contemplated  by  the  founders. 

The  taxing  power  ("the  power  to  destroy." 
as  Marshall  said)  is  an  ominous  one.  to  be 
wisely  exercised.  Any  retrenchment  in  fed- 
eral taxation  and  federal  grants  merely 
fixes  the  basic  responsibility  for  local  wel- 
fare in  states  where,  as  Hamilton  said,  it  has 
belonged  ^ince^'J87.  Indeed,  designing  local 
budgets  for  >ocal  programs  in  reliance  on 
federal  graifts.  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  be 
approaching  the  end.  So  be  it. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest Ujie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

T0  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cierk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rbll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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With- 


DR.  JOHN  BRADEMAS— A  CHAM- 
PION OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  words  of  Dr.  John 
Brademas.  the  truly  distinguished 
former  Member  of  Congress,  now 
President  of  New  York  University. 
who  recently  delivered  an  address  in 
Jersualem  at  a  convocation  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Pulbright 
scholars  program  in  Israel. 

During  his  22  years  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  Indiana,  there  was  no  more 
eloquent  or  effective  champion  of 
international  education  programs  than 
John  Brademas.  Happily,  his  speech  of 
January  12  demonstrates  that  Dr.  Bra- 
demas continues  in  his  lifelong  work 
for  the  successful  development  of 
international  education.  Indeed,  he 
challenges  us,  all  of  us.  in  the  Con- 
gress, at  colleges  and  universities,  in 
private  enterprise,  to  sustain  interna- 
tional education  and  exchange  pro- 
grams for  they  are  essential  to  the 
"quest  for  a  stable  peace  and  a  world 
of  freedom  and  justice." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  on  January  12.  President  Brade- 
mas announced  that  New  York  Uni- 
versity will  establish  the  Anwar  El- 
Sadat  Chair  in  Diplomacy,  in  fitting 
tribute  to  President  Sadat  and  the 
quest  for  a  durable  peace  to  which  he 
gave  his  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Brademas'  address  of  January  12, 
1982,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Dr.  John  Brademas 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  speak  at  this 
festive  convocation  to  celebrate  25  years  of 
the  Pulbright  program  In  Israel. 

First,  I  should  like  to  thank  Ambassador 
Samuel  Lewis  and  Mr.  Daniel  Krauskopf  for 
having  invited  me  to  be  with  you  on  this  oc- 
casion. As  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
United  States-Israel  Educational  Founda- 
tion. Mr.  Krauskopf  has  done  a  splendid  Job 
In  administering  the  Pulbright  program  in 
Israel  for  23  of  its  25  years,  and  the  success 
of  the  program  is  a  reflection  of  his  dedicat- 
ed service. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Am- 
bassador Lewis  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  ef- 
fective representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  any  country.  Ambassador  Lewis  has  elo- 
quently and  vigorously  voiced  the  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  Israel  and 
our  determination  to  remain  a  steadfast 
friend  and  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  the 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  a  peace 
that  must  be  predicated  on  a  strong  imd 
secure  Israel. 

I  am  also  particularly  pleased  to  have 
been  introduced  to  you  today  by  my  friend 
Avraham  Htu-mon.  President  of  the  Hebrew 
University. 


A  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  he  served  his  country  with  great  dis- 
tinction during  his  years  in  Washington  and 
I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  because 
those  were  years  when  I.  too,  was  in  that 
city. 

Here  in  this  audience  today  are  distin- 
guished statesmen,  scholars  and  educators. 
As  president  of  one  of  the  largest  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  I  share  many  con- 
cerns with  those  of  you  who.  like  President 
Harmon,  lead  the  universities  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  of  Israel. 

I  also  feel  a  special  affinity  for  the  many 
former  Pulbright  Fellows  here  this  evening 
for  I,  too,  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
taken  part  in  an  international  study  pro- 
gram. Prom  1950  to  1953.  I  studied  as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  University,  three 
of  the  happiest  and  most  rewarding  years  of 
my  life. 

I  have  yet  another  connection  to  the  Pul- 
bright program:  my  younger  brother.  Jim, 
was  a  Pulbright  teacher  in  Greece  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

Let  me  say  also  how  delighted  I  am  to  be 
back  in  Israel.  I  made  my  first  visit  to  this 
remarkable  country  in  1970  when  I  led  a 
delegation  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  came  to  see  your  moshavim,  your  kib- 
butzim, your  day-care  centers,  your  schools, 
your  institutes  and  universities.  What  we 
observed  here  helped  us  greatly  as  we  con- 
sidered education  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  we  saw  here,  even  on  a 
brief  trip,  gave  us  some  insight  into  the  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  commitment  of  the 
people  of  Israel. 

In  1979  I  returned  to  Jerusalem  to  lecture 
at  the  Leonard  Davis  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  at  the  Hebrew  University. 

congressional  support  for  ISRAEL 

As  a  member  of  Congress  for  twenty-two 
years  and  as  Majority  Whip  on  the  House 
for  four.  I  did  enjoy  a  unique  opportunity  to 
observe  something  of  the  significant  rela- 
tionship between  Israel  and  the  American 
Congress. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  that  rela- 
tionship. Por  although  President  Truman 
played  an  historic  role  by  recognizing  the 
State  of  Israel  at  its  creation,  it  was  the 
strong  support  of  Congress  which  gave  flesh 
to  that  recognition. 

Over  the  years.  Congress,  representing  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  demonstrated 
its  commitment  to  Israel  by  voting  economic 
and  military  support  as  well  as  by  express- 
ing America's  moral  support  for  the  new  de- 
mocracy. 

More  recently,  only  moments  after  the 
signing  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace  treaty 
by  Prime  Minister  Begin,  President  Sadat 
and  President  Carter  on  the  White  House 
lawn— an  impressive  ceremony  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  witnessed— President  Carter 
invited  several  Congressional  leaders  into 
his  office  for  a  private  meeting.  There,  our 
then  President  explained  the  Camp  David 
Accord  in  detail  and  told  us  how  he  would 
need  our  support  in  order  for  the  peace 
process  to  have  a  chance  to  succeed  in  the 
Middle  East. 

And,  as  you  know,  Congress  responded  en- 
thusiastically with  a  major  increase  in  aid 
for  the  two  signatory  nations. 

So  the  relationship  between  the  people  of 
Israel  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  representing  in  a  direct  sense,  the 
American  people,  has  always  been  special. 

Indeed,  my  own  initial  political  stirrings 
came  as  a  schoolboy  hearing  on  the  radio 


the  speeches  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  reading  re- 
ports of  Nazi  persecution  of  Jews.  Nothing 
shook  me  more  profoundly.  And,  therefore, 
like  many  other  Christian  Americans  of  my 
generation,  I  came  to  be  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  creation  of  a  homeland  for  the 
Jewish  people  in  Israel.  That  support,  for 
me  and  for  most  of  my  countrymen,  has 
never  wavered. 

MEANING  OF  ISRAEL  TO  AMERICANS 

Israel,  after  all,  has  a  special  meaning  for 
Christians  as  well  as  Jews.  No  Christian  can 
see  this  land,  breathe  this  air,  walk  these 
streets  and  hills  without  experiencing  the 
deepest  emotional  feelings. 

When  Christians  worship  on  Sundays  in 
my  native  state  of  Indiana,  my  new  home  in 
New  York  or  anywhere  throughout  our 
country,  we  read  from  the  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  from  the  New.  We  share  the  Judaic 
tradition.  In  fact,  our  country  was  estab- 
lished and  nurtured  in  the  Judaic-Christian 
tradition.  Christians  and  Jews  share  certain 
conceptions  of  man's  relationship  to  his 
world,  his  fellow  human  beings  and  his  God. 

Americans  also  feel  particularly  close  to 
Israel  because  Israel  is  like  America  in  so 
many  ways.  We  are  both  vigorous  democra- 
cies. We  are  accustomed  to  controversy.  We 
share  a  deep  commitment  to  individual  free- 
dom and  popular  self-government. 

And  both  our  countries  have  a  distinctly 
international  character.  Both  are  nations  of 
immigrants.  Both  have  been  havens  for  op- 
pressed peoples. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

As  we  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Pulbright  program  in  Israel,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  with  you  this  evening  from  the  per- 
spective of  an  American  politican  and  edu- 
cator what  we  may  call  "international  edu- 
cation's—what such  education  is.  why  it 
matters  and  how  we  can  strengthen  it  in  our 
colleges  auid  universities. 

Let  me  add  that  this  is  no  new  interest  of 
mine  for  twenty  years  ago,  as  a  young  Con- 
gressman and  champion  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  a  colleague  and  I  visited  South 
America  to  study  the  university  system^^ 
there.  '^ 

Our  visit  persuaded  me  that  the  colleges' 
and  universities  of  that  region  were  an  in- 
dispensable key  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  reform  needed  for  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  to  create  democratic 
societies  and  free  political  institutions  that 
would  endure.  I  alio  became  convinced  that 
it  was  imperative  that  North  Americans 
learned  more  about  our  neighbors  and  pro- 
vided them  opportunities  to  learn  about  us. 

Two  decades  later,  I  think  it  is  all  the 
more  obvious  that  domestic  and  foreign  con- 
cerns not  only  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
but  throughout  the  world,  can  no  longer  be 
separa 

Iry  a  time  wft«i  information,  trade  and 
people  move  wftii  unprecedented  speed 
across  national  boraprs,  we  can  ail  prosper- 
indeed,  survive— only  if  we  have  a  deeper 
and  broader  knowledge  of  the  countries  and 
cultures  of  this  planet. 

The  globe  on  which  we  live  is.  in  the  uni- 
versal scheme  of  thirigs,  small  and  interde- 
pendent. Martial  law  in  Poland,  a  poor  rice 
harvest  in  China,  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, civil  war  in  Central  America— these  are 
all  events  that  reach  far  across  national  bor- 
ders. 

ARE  AMERICANS  PREPARED? 

In  such  a  world,  how  well  are  we  prepar- 
ing people— specifically,  how  well  are  we 
preparing  Americans— to  comprehend  that 


world?  To  understand  other  nations,  other 
cultures,  other  peoples? 

In  my  view,  we  are  not  doing  very  well. 

There  is  simply  no  question  in  my  view 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
whose  hands,  for  better  or  for  worse,  lies 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  building  a 
peaceful  and  stable  world,  must  do  a  far 
better  job  than  we  have  been  doing  of  learn- 
ing about  the  rest  of  it. 

Only  two  years  ago,  let  me  observe,  a  25- 
member  commission  on  Foreign  Language 
and  International  Studies,  chaired  by  James 
Perkins,  former  President  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, reported  to  President  Carter  on  what 
the  Commission  described  as  Americas 
"scandalous  incompetence"  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

The  Commission  members  declared  them- 
selves profouncUy  alarmed  by  the  results  of 
their  inquiry.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  their 
findings: 

1.  Over  40  percent  of  twelfth  graders  were 
unable  to  place  Egypt  correctly  on  a  map 
while  over  20  percent  were  equally  ignorant 
about  the  location  of  Prance  or  China. 

2.  Only  15  percent  of  American  high 
school  students  studied  a  foreign  language, 
down  from  24  percent  in  1965;  and  the  de- 
cline continues. 

3.  The  agencies  of  our  government  respon- 
sible for  foreign  relations  were  deeply  con- 
cerned that  decreasing  foreign  language  en- 
rollments in  our  schools  and  colleges  were 
lowering  the  quality  of  new  recruits  for 
their  services  and  increasing  the  costs  of 
providing  necessary  language  training. 

The  hostage  crisis  in  Iran  provided  a  dra- 
matic illustration  of  a  failure  to  understand 
another  country  and  its  culture.  An  analysis 
published  in  The  New  York  Times  asserted 
that  "many  developments  resulted  from 
misconceptions.  But  the  Examination  also," 
said  the  Times,  "shed  light  on  more  subtle 
but  substantive  issues,  such  as  the  fact  that 
for  ten  of  the  hostages'  fourteen  months  in 
captivity,  the  United  States  negotiated  with 
the  wrong  leaders  in  Iran,  the  secular,  titu- 
lar leaders  rather  than  the  religious  leaders 
who  hclij  the  real  power.  .  . " 

How  have  such  situations  come  about? 

DANGEROUS  U.S.  IGNORANCE 

There  is  no  single  explanation  for  our 
costly  and  dangerous  ignorance. 

Surely  one  reason  can  be  found  in  Ameri- 
ca's geography  and  our  long-standing  tradi- 
tion of  assimilation.  As  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants. America  was  populated  by  people 
who  fled  from  intolerable  conditions  in 
their  native  lands.  They  wanted  to  forget 
the  past  and  to  embrace  the  new  American 
culture  and  language,  and  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  hold  on  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  languages  and  traditions  of  the 
old  country. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

For  a  time,  it  did  seem  as  though  we  as  a 
country  were  extending  our  commitment  to 
international  education.  Sixteen  years  ago, 
Congress  passed  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  This  law,  of  which  I  was 
principal  author,  called  for  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United  States 
to  support  study  and  research,  both  at  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  about 
foreign  peoples  and  cultures  and  important 
issues  in  international  affairs. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  signed  the 
International  Education  Act  into  law,  but,  I 
regret  to  tell  you.  Congress  never  voted  one 
penny  to  turn  our  sound  intentions  into  ef- 
fective action.  Yet  I  believe  that  had  this 
commitment  to  international  education  we 


sought  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  t)een  carried 
through,  we  might  have  been  far  better  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  problems  we  have  suf- 
fered in  Iran,  Vietnam,  Central  America  and 
elsewhere. 

But  America's  schools  and  colleges  are 
themselves  not  without  blame.  A  study  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  one  of 
our  country's  leading  voices  for  colleges  and 
universities,  reported  that,  at  most,  only  5 
percent  of  the  country's  prospective  teach- 
ers ever  take  any  course  relating  to  interna- 
tional affairs  or  foreign  people  and  cultures 
as  part  of  their  professional  preparation.  In 
this  case,  what  they  don't'  know  will  hurt 
them— and  their  students  as  well. 

In  the  1960s,  many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties responded  to  student  demands  for 
greater  flexibility  and  "relevance"  in  their 
studies  by  eliminating  foreign  language  re- 
quirements. Not  suprislngly,  many  second- 
ary schools  followed  suit. 

Today,  mainy  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, concerned  about  balancing  their 
budgets,  often  react  by  cutting  back  on 
courses  about  other  cultures  or  other  lan- 
guages, which  they  see  as  merely  "frills." 

Most  distressing  of  all  is  that  the  present 
Administration  In  Wahington  has  embarked 
on  a  course  of  slashing  funds  for  our 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
institutions  of  education  and  culture— a 
course  that  gravely  threatens  the  continued 
existence  of  programs  of  international  e.t- 
change  like  the  Pulbrights. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  sound  wholly  alarm- 
ist or  negative.  I  see  some  signs  of  hope. 

In  the  past  few  months,  for  example,  we 
successfully  overcame  a  threat  to  decimate 
federally  sponsored  educational  and  cultur- 
al exchanges,  including  the  Pulbright  pro- 
gram. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PULBRIGHT  PROGRAM 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  as 
you  know,  made  its  first  serious  commit- 
ment to  international  exchange  in  1946  with 
the  Pulbright  program. 

Senator  William  Pulbright,  its  founder, 
proposed  using  the  war  debts  of  foreign 
countries  to  finance  international  ex- 
changes so  that  people  "'might  develop  a  ca- 
pacity for  empathy,  a  distaste  for  killing 
other  men,  and  an  inclination  for  peace." 

Since  its  founding,  the  Pulbright  program 
has  enabled  approximately  45,000  Ameri- 
cans to  teach  and  study  abroad,  and  80,000 
scholars  from  over  100  countries  to  do  the 
same  in  the  United  States. 

The  program  reached  its  peak  in  1965 
when  its  budget  was  $76  million  with  9,000 
scholars  participating.  Cutbacks  since  then 
have  reduced  these  figures  by  about  40  per- 
cent. In  1981,  the  program  was  budgeted  at 
$48.1  million  with  5,500  participants— about 
3.000  coming  to  the  United  States  and  2,500 
Americans  going  abroad.  Exchanges  were 
conducted  with  120  countries. 

FULBRIGHTS  IN  ISRAEL 

One  of  those,  of  course,  has  been  Israel. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Pulbright  pro- 
gram here,  some  280  Americans  have  come 
to  this  remarkable  land,  and  we,  in  turn, 
have  welcomed  520  Israeli  men  and  women 
to  our  shores. 

Today,  there  are  ten  American  Pulbright 
Pellows  teaching  and  studying  in  Israel,  and 
24  Israeli  Pellows  in  the  United  States. 

These  exchanges,  as  many  of  you  know 
from  your  own  experience,  have  provided 
significant  benefits  to  the  Pulbright  Pellows 
as  well  as  to  both  our  countries. 


leges  and  universities  in  Israel  in  areas  such 
as  teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language, 
science  education,  and  American  studies,  in- 
cluding American  history,  literature  and 
social  work. 

Israelis,  in  turn,  have  made  distinct  contri- 
butions to  American  life.  An  Israeli  Pul- 
bright scholar  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area, 
to  cite  only  one  example,  is  helping  develop 
a  model  program  for  holocaust  studies  in 
the  United  States. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  you  all 
the  accomplishments  of  Israeli  Pulbright 
scholars  over  the  years,  I  would  have  you 
consider  for  a  moment  the  excellence  of  the 
men  and  women  who  comprise  this  select 
group.  Today,  among  t.ieir  ranks  are  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  two  undersecretaries 
in  cabinet  ministries,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Bank  of  Israel,  and 
dozens  of  university  deans  and  department 
heads. 

SUCCESS  OF  FULBRIGHTS 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  the  Pulbright  pro- 
gram in  general  has  been  a  resounding  suc- 
cess, certainly  for  the  United  States.  A 
survey  of  over  3,000  former  Pellows  conduct- 
ed in  1979  by  the  Pulbright  Alumni  Associa- 
tion aind  the  President's  Commission  on  For- 
eign Language  and  International  Studies 
found  that  72  percent  have  kept  up  contact 
with  their  Pulbright  country  and  had  subse- 
quent professional  contact  with  other  for- 
eign countries;  76  percent  have  used  materi- 
als from  their  time  abroad  in  teaching;  and 
72  percent  have  changed  their  view  of  the 
world  as  a  result  of  their  Pulbright  experi- 
ence. 4 

In  addition,  a  study  6i  American  teachers 
who  have  benefited  from  Pulbright  and 
other  exchanges  showed  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  subsequently  became 
more  concerned  with  global  issues;  77  per- 
cent were  devoting  more  teaching  time  to 
international  affairs  and  83  percent  felt 
that  they  had  improved  their  students'  atti- 
tudes toward  other  countries. 

As  Donald  Stokes,  Dean  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and  International 
Studies  at  Princeton  University,  has  said, 
"These  programs  have  brought  this  country 
more  influence  and  goodwill  in  the  world 
than  any  comparable  outlay  in  taxpayer 
dollars  since  World  War  II." 

Certainly  the  Soviet  Union  considers 
international  educational  exchanges  to  be 
of  great  value.  In  recent  years,  the  Soviets 
have  substantially  increased  both  admission 
of  foreign  students  to  their  universities  and 
their  exchange  programs.  Currently,  the 
Soviet  Union  spends  about  $3  billion  a  year 
for  such  purposes.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  Soviets  annually  provide  24,000  fellow- 
ships to  Africans.  12  times  the  American 
total.  And  the  Soviets  offer  Latin  Americans 
nearly  5,000  fellowships,  10  times  the 
number  the  United  States  makes  available 
to  Latin  Americans. 

THREATS  TO  FULBRIGHT  PROGRAM 

Despite  these  extraordinary  comparisons, 
last  fall  the  Pulbrjght  program  and  several 
companion  programs  faced  virtual  extinc- 
tion. The  United  States  International  Com- 
munications Agency,  which  administers 
these  programs,  was  told  to  reduce  its 
spending  br  12  percent.  The  Agency  in  its 
wisdom  decided  that  the  bulk  of  these  cuts 
should  be  absorbed  by  the  exchange  pro- 
grams and  proposed  cutting  the  Pulbright 
program  in  half,  slashing  funds  from  $48.1 
million  to  $22.5  million  and  reducing  the 


Por  example.  American  Pulbright  scholars''*%umber  of  participating  countries  from  120 
have  helped  develop  the  curricula  of  col-     to  59. 
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Similarly,  the  ICA  moved  to  cut  by  50  per- 
cent the  International  Visitor  Program, 
which  currently  brings  1.500  people  to  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  potential  lead- 
ers of  their  countries.  The  ICA  decided  to 
eliminate  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellow- 
ships, which  provide  advanced  training  in 
the  United  States  for  mid-career  profession- 
als from  Third  World  countries. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
that  Congress  last  month  voted  to  reject 
these  disastrous  cuts.  Moreover,  legislation 
approved  by  Congress  earmarked  $100  mil- 
lion of  the  ICA  budget  for  international  ex- 
change programs,  an  increase  of  $11  million 
over  the  amount. these  programs  received 
last  year. 

In  one  sense  this  crisis  has  been  reassur- 
ing. For  it  proved  conclusively  that  there  is 
a  strong  and  vocal  constituency  in  America 
in  support  of  international  education  and 
exchange.  Educators,  foreign  affairs  special- 
ists, former  exchange  scholars,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  parties  joined 
forces  in  a  vigorous  and  successful  effort  to 
fend  off  the  proposed  cutbacks. 

I  would  like  to  salute,  in  particular,  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat  of 
Rhode  Island;  Senator  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr.. 
Republican  of  Connecticut;  and  Representa- 
tive Dante  Fascell.  Democrat  of  Florida. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  to  predict 
future  funding  levels  for  these  programs. 
But  as  Wallace  Edgerton,  president  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  which 
helps  administer  the  Pulbrights  in  the 
United  States,  has  said.  For  the  present,  all 
those  concerned  about  public  diplomacy 
have  scored  a  signal  victory." 

RETURN  TO  EBUCATIONAL  RIGOR 

Beyond  this  recent  victory,  I  have  been 
heartened  by  several  other  developments.  I 
read  recently  that  Latin,  a  so-called  "dead 
language", 'is  making  a  comeback  in  the 
United  States,  not  only  in  colleges,  where  it 
is  still  pursued  by  a  "courageous  minority", 
but  at  every  level  of  schooling. 

There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  general  reaction 
to  the  relaxation  of  academic  standards 
that  took  place  in  the  '60s  and  early  '70s. 
Many  universities,  including  my  own  alma 
mater.  Harvard,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Emory  College,  Middlebury  College, 
and  the  University  Massachusetts,  have 
abandoned  the  cafeteria-style  principle  of 
unlimited  free  electives  and  have  begun, 
once  again,  to  insist  that  students  have  such 
basics  as  mathematics  and  at  least  one  for- 
eign language  as  part  of  their  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  New 
York  University  is  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
return  to  rigor.  Not  only  are  all  New  York 
University  undergraduate  arts  and  science 
students  required  to  achieve  competency  in 
a  foreign  language,  but  for  the  first  time 
our  students  must  take  at  least  an  introduc- 
tory course  In  a  non-Westem  culture. 

TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

Also  on  the  bright  side,  I-  should  tell  you 
that  last  year  there  was  established,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Perkins  Commis- 
sion, a  National  Council  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guage and  International  Studies,  charged 
with  the  ■  responsibility  to  continue  and 
build  on  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Created  with  the  support  of  private  foun- 
dations, business  corporations  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  Council,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  is  conunitted  to  the  goal  of  making 
a  coherent  and  persuasive  case  that  foreign 
languages  and  international  studies  are  cru- 
cial to  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

You  will.  I  am  sure,  be  interested  to  know 
that  very  soon,  the  National  Council  on  For- 


eign Language  and  International  Studies 
will  issue  £.  report  entitled,  'National  Man- 
power Targets  for  Advanced  Research  on 
Foreign  Area£"— a  report  that  analyzes  in  a 
careful  and  comprehensive  way  our  need  for 
more  well-educated  specialists  concerned 
with  foreign  languages  and  areas. 

The  Task  Force  which  prepared  this  docu- 
ment noted  what  it  called  "a  silent  but  criti- 
cal struggle  to  adjust  to  a  changing  world 
economy  and  a  powerful  set  of  new  political 
and  strategic  realities."  It  said,  "As  meas- 
ured by  any  reasonable  standard  of  what  we 
need  to  know  about  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  (the  United  States)  are  faltering  badly." 

The  Task  Force  warned  that  "the  vulner- 
ability we  invite  by  neglecting  fundamental 
and  applied  knowledge  and  research  about 
foreign  areas  threatens  our  security  and  our 
commercial,  diplomatic  and  cultural  inter- 
ests. Though  less  visible,  it  is  no  less  serious 
than  the  vulnerability  we  would  face 
through  neglect  of  our  military  prepared- 
ness." 

NEED  rOR  MIDDLE  EAST  EXPERTS 

With  respect  to  the  Middle  East,  the  Task 
Force  declared  that  there  was  no  area  of  the 
world  where  it  was  more  urgent  that  the 
United  States  be  capable  of  understanding 
and  dealing  with  events  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  Middle  East,  said  the  Task  Force, 
was  of  such  great  economic  and  political  im- 
portance that  it  was  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  have  institutions  and  people 
expert  on  the  region. 

To  date,  these  resources  are  lacking. 

Currently,  only  3,000  United  States  gov- 
ernment employees  are  fluent  in  one  of  the 
seven  Middle  Eastern  languages. 

In  American  colleges  and  universities— the 
natural  producers  of  specialists  in  foreign 
studies  and  the  source  of  research  and 
knowledge— the  picture  is  much  bleaker.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Task  Force  report,  only  229 
specialists  currently  teach  or  are  engaged  in 
research  on  Middle  Eastern  languages,  liter- 
ature and  linguistics.  Only  522  specialists 
are  active  in  the  vitaJ  subject  of  Middle  East 
politics,  geography,  economics  and  sociolo- 
gy. 

The  Task  Force  on  National  Manpower 
Targets  called  for  efforts  to  increase  by 
more  than  3,000  the  number  of  academic 
specialists  on  the  Middle  East. 

The  Task  Force  also  urged  several  steps  to 
bring  about  an  improved  awareness  of  the 
Middle  East  to  the  American  public. 

These  steps  include:  more  emphasis  in 
American  high  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities on  the  history  and  problems  of  the 
Middle  East;  strengthened  programs  of  for- 
eign study  and  exchange  at  both  the  under- 
graduate and  etraduate  levels;  improved  li- 
brary collections  related  to  Middle  Eastern 
culture,  history  and  languages. 

POSITIVE  INITIATIVES 

Indeed,  I  have  been  impressed  by  initia- 
tives already  undertaken  by  a  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  to  advance  international  studies  on 
their  own  campuses.  The  recent  project  on 
"Education  and  the  World  View,"  sponsored 
by  the  Council  on  Learning,  has  identified 
many  of  these  innovative  programs  across 
the  country. 

Such  creative  initiatives  will,  in  my  view, 
continue  to  grow  in  importance.  For  the 
foreseeable  future.  Federal  money  for  inter- 
national education— or  for  other  kinds  of 
education,  for  that  matter— is  not  likely  to 
increase.  Therefore,  educational  institutions 
will  need  to  devise  ways  to  share  resources 
and  ideas  with  one  another. 


I  hope,  too,  that  multi-national  corpora- 
tions and  banks  will  increase  their  support 
of  international  studies  and  research. 

Clearly,  here  is  an  area  in  which  social 
and  cultural  respwnsibility  coincide  with  en- 
lightened self-interest. 

There  is  one  other  facet  of  American  life 
which  gives  me  hope  that,  despite  dwindling 
Federal  dollars,  we  can  move  forward 
toward  more  effective  international  educa- 
tion. This  is  America's  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation. Our  country  is  blessed  with  a  re- 
markable resource  of  talent  in  our  ethnic 
minorities,  who,  if  brought  into  the  main- 
stream of  education  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities, can  be  expected  to  make  new  and 
valuable  contributions  to  our  national  ca- 
pacity to  deal  effectively  with  the  world 
beyond  our  borders. 

I  see  this  phenomenon  at  work  at  New 
York  University  with  its  large  multi-ethnic 
student  population.  Second  and  third  gen- 
eration Italian-Americans,  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans. Greek-Americans  are  realizing  that 
they  do  not  want  to  lose  their  heritage. 
Many  of  them  now  enroll  in  language  pro- 
grams in  order  to  reclaim  the  culture  of 
their  grandparents— an  excellent  baise  on 
which  to  build  new  and  expanded  programs. 

NYU  AND  ISRAEL 

Allow  me.  as  I  conclude,  to  tell  you  of  the 
deep  commitment  of  New  York  University 
to  international  education.  We  have,  I  be- 
lieve, an  impressive  range  of  international 
studies.  I  shall  recite  only  programs  involv- 
ing Israel,  although,  of  course,  our  Universi- 
ty has  many  programs  with  other  nations 
around  the  world. 

Our  Hagop  Kevorkian  Center  for  Near 
Eastern  Studies  brings  together  historians, 
archaeologists,  economists,  art  historians 
and  other  experts  engaged  in  interdiscipli- 
nary work  on  the  Middle  East.  Our  depart- 
ment in  Near  Eastern  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures offers  a  full  range  of  courses  in  Bibli- 
cal, medieval  and  modem  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  as  well  as  history  and  social 
science  courses  about  the  Middle  East,  in- 
cluding Israel. 

We  have  on  our  faculty  one  of  the  major 
interpreters  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls— Pro- 
fessor Lawrence  Schiffman— and  one  of 
America's  most  eminent  Biblical  scholars- 
Professor  Baruch  Levine. 

New  York  University,  incidentally,  was 
one  of  the  first  universities  in  America  to  in- 
clude Hebrew  language  and  literature  and 
Judaic  culture  and  civilization  in  its  curricu- 
lum. Our  School  of  Education  offered  its 
first  courses  in  modem  Hebrew  fifteen  years  y 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Stite  of 
Israel  and  offered  a  broad  array  of  courses 
in  Hebrew  culture  and  education. 

The  Institute  for  Hebrew  and  Judaic 
Studies  and  the  Hagop  Kevorkian  Center 
for  Near  Eastern  Studies  are  jointly  playing 
a  major  role  in  the  archaeological  excava- 
tions at  the  ancient  city  of  Tel  Dor.  eight- 
een miles  from  Haifa. 

I^rthermore,  the  international  program 
of  our  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, which  is  ranked  first  in  th*"  coun- 
try by  many,  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a 
close  relationship  with  the  Recanate  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Tel  Aviv  University. 

Our  School  of  Law  offers  a  variety  of 
courses  in  international  law  and  affairs,  in- 
cluding special  institutes  for  lawyers  from 
aoroad.  This  we.k,  faculty  from  our  Law 
School,  under  the  leadership  of  Dean 
Norman  Redlich.  are  visiting  Israel  for  two 
separate  projects.  Oqr  School  of  Law  and 
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Tel  Aviv  University  are  co-sponsoring  a  con- 
ference there  for  deans  and  other  legal  edu- 
cators from  the  United  States,  Israel  and 
other  countries.  In  addition.  New  York  Uni- 
versity law  faculty  are  engaged  in  prelimi- 
nary talks  to  arrange  a  conference  on  tech- 
nology transfer  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 
For  the  past  decade,  our  School  of  Law  has 
annually  invited  a  professor  from  the 
Hebrew  University  to  join  our  faculty  for 
the  academic  year. 

The  NYU-Israeli  Educational  Exchange 
Program  at  our  Medical  Center  sponsors 
regular  faculty  and  student  exchanges  with 
three  medical  institutions  in  Israel— the 
Sackler  School  of  Medicine  at  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versity, the  Tel  Hashomer  Hospital  and  Bar- 
sheba  Medical  Center  in  Jersualem. 

Finally,  our  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Administration  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  Israel  co-sponsor  the  Administra- 
tive Staff  College  of  Israel,  headquartered 
in  Jerusalem.  The  College  offers  courses  in 
managerial  behavior  and  organizational 
theory  to  Israeli  administrators,  legislators 
and  other  public  officials. 

Last  fall,  when  I  delivered  my  Inaugural 
address  as  thirteenth  President  of  New- 
York  University,  I  said  that  one  of  my  prin- 
cipal objectives  for  our  University  would  be 
to  strengthen  international  studies  and  re- 
S68ircli. 

It  is  my  intention  to  see  our  existing  such 
programs  grow  while  at  the  same  time  creat- 
ing new  initiatives.  We  have  a  remarkable 
base  on  which  to  build.  Located  as  we  ar<i  in 
New  York  City— the  international  capital  of 
commerce,  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  com- 
munications—we are  in  an  ideal  situation  to 
develop  New  York  University  as  one  of 
America's  leading  centers  of  international 
education. 

SADAT  CHAIR  AT  NYU 

As  evidence  of  the  commitment  of  New 
York  University  to  the  pivotal  role  of  inter- 
national studies,  I  am  pleased  today  to  an- 
nounce our  plans  to  establish  at  the  Univer- 
sity a  Mohamed  Anwar-El  Sadat  Chair  in 
Diplomacy. 

The  creation  of  the  Anwar-El  Sadat  Pro- 
fessorship would,  in  our  view,  be  an  appro- 
priate way  to  honor  the  historic  initiative 
which  President  Sadat  took  four  years  ago 
in  journeying  to  Jerusalem  in  the  cause  of 

/  The  Professorship  would  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  how  nations  can  resolve  their 
differences  by  negotiations  rather  than  war 
and  provide  deeper  insights  to  us  all  into 
the  major  diplomatic  issues  of  our  time. 

As  my  colleagues  in  New  York  and  I  envis- 
age it,  the  Chair  would  be  based  at  New 
York  University  but  Anwar-El  Sadat  profes- 
sors would  give  lectures  and  conduct  sympo- 
sia at  universities  in  both  Israel  and  Egypt 
as  well  as  New  York  City. 

It  is  our  intention  to  invite  as  occupants  of 
the  Chair  distinguished  statesmen  and 
scholars  from  both  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  They  would  reflect,  teach  and  write 
about  their  experiences.  Apppointments 
would  be  for  one  to  two  years. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  proposed 
Chair  with  educational  leaders  in  Israel  and 
have  been  most  encouraged  by  their  re- 
sponse. Next  week  I  shall  be  i  >  Cairo  where 
I  intend  also  to  Seek  reactions  from  universi- 
ty officials  there. 

Certainly,  I  welcome  any  suggestions  for 
the  Implementation  of  a  Sadat  Professor- 
ship that  any  of  you  may  have. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  today  by 
saying  simply  that  it  must  be  evident  that 
so  perilous  is  our  common  life  on  this  pre- 


cious Earth  that  we  must,  all  of  us,  commit 
every  fiber  or  our  minds  and  spirits  to  the 
quest  for  a  stable  peace  and  a  world  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 

To  be  able  effectively  to  pursue  this  most 
important  of  objectives,  however,  we  must 
know  and  understand  one  another,  at  least 
know  more  and  understand  more  than  we 
do  today. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  special  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  to  help  educate  the 
American  people  about  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  who.  after  all.  populate  most  of  it. 

The  distinguished  American  statesman 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  program  we  are 
meeting  today  to  celebrate  put  the  case  I 
am  making  in  terse  but  eloquent  words.  Sen- 
ator J.  William  Fulbright  said:  "Education  is 
a  slow-moving  but  powerful  force.  It  may 
not  be  fast  enough  or  strong  enough  to  save 
us  from  catastrophe,  but  It  is  the  strongest 
force  available." 


THE  BBC'S  ROBERT  McKENZIE: 
A  MOVING  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  untimely  passing  of  Robert 
McKenzie,  the  world  lost  an  incompa- 
rable broadcast  journalist  and  I  lost  a 
dear  friend  of  more  than  three  dec- 
ades. 

His  life— devoted  as  it  was  to  the 
subject  of  politics  and  reporting— 
made  him  one  of  the  best  of  the  BBC, 
and  for  a  generation,  he  took  the  intri- 
cacy of  American  politics  to  his  view- 
ers in  Britain  and  helped  them  appre- 
ciate and  understand  what  our  world 
of  policymaking  is  all  about.  Born  and 
raised  in  Canada,  Bob  McKenzie  had 
the  advantage,  perhaps,  of  proximity 
in  unraveling  the  mysteries  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  but  he  also  had  the  depth, 
the  intellect,  and  the  scholarly  ability 
to  help  others  leam  more  about  Amer- 
ica than  what  they  could  capture  from 
headlines. 

Mr.  President.  Bob  McKenzie  was  a 
great  friend  of  America  and  a  great 
friend  of  democracy  and  his  loss  shall 
be  mourned.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  tribute  to  Bob  McKenzie,  deliv- 
ered at  Church  of  Christ  the  King. 
Crown  Square,  on  December  7.  1981, 
by  Sir  Huw  Wheldon,  be  entered  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trib- 
ute was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Robert  McKenzie:  Memorial  Service 

I  am  only  sorry  that  the  words  that  have 
been  spoken  and  written  both  formally  and 
informally,  about  Bob  McKenzie  since  his 
untimely  death  were  not  spoken  to  him.  He 
served  two  great  institutions,  LSE  and  the 
BBC;  he  ser\'ed  them  virtually  throughout 
his  adult  life;  and  he  served  them  to  the  top 
of  his  bent. 

Sooner  or  later  one  or  the  other  or  both 
would  have  done  him  honour,  but  somehow 
this  never  quite  happened  during  his  life- 
time. Perhaps  it  was  that  he  always  seemed 
young.  He  retained  his  youthful  qualities  of 
intensity  and  curiosity  and  ebullience,  ap- 
parently quite  unimpaired  by  passing  years. 
Until  very  recently  even  his  appearance  re- 
mained youthful. 


Or  perhaps  it  was  as  if  he  was  himself  too 
brisk,  too  busy,  always  so  inward  with  his 
work,  for  anyone  to  consider  making  a 
proper  finished  appraisal  of  either  work  or  a 
life  which  was  still  so  energetically  in  mid- 
stream. But  the  fact  is,  that  over  the  years, 
almost  invisibly  as  it  were,  he  had  come  to 
occupy  a  very  special  place  indeed  in  the  life 
of  LSE.  in  tl^  life  of  the  BBC  and  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  country  itself:  not  to  men- 
tion the  place  he  occupied  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a  host  of  friends  and  colleagues 
and  well-wishers. 

For  all  his  discerning  intelligence,  and  he 
was  a  very  clever  man.  I  think  he  would 
have  been  amazed  at  the  respect  and  the  af- 
fection in  which  he  was  held. 

As  we  all  know.  Politics  was  the  passion  of 
his  life.  He  could  be  said.  I  think  to  have 
fallen  in  love  as  a  young  man  from  Vancou- 
ver, with  the  constitutional  and  political  in- 
stitutions and  practices  of  this  country;  and 
charaw:teristically  th#  young  Captain 
McKenzie.  immediately  after  the  war. 
wasted  no  time  in  getting  to  grips  with 
them.  Not  to  waste  anything  was  quite  cen- 
tral to  his  character.  I  think. 

He  lived,  as  I  saw  things,  a  curiously  spare 
and  even  monkish  life.  His  manner,  and 
indeed  his  disposition,  was  exuberance 
itself.  His  rooms  in  Brompton  Square  pre- 
sented a  genial  and  generous  clutter  of 
books  and  papers:  just  as.  in  his  hands,  his 
garden  in  Walton  blossomed.  His  zest  for 
the  matter-at-hand,  almost  whatever  it  was. 
seemed  unquenchabl^But  he  wasted  noth- 
ing. His  teaching  at  IJ^  bore  upon  his  pro- 
grammes. His  head-on  r^eetings  with  politi- 
cal figures  and  politisal  events  in  pro- 
grammes bore  upon  hiS/University  work.  His 
life  was  all  of  a  piece.  It  was  very  highly  fo- 
cussed  and  it  was  extremely  productive. 

I  worked  closely  *ith  him  in  the  mid-fif- 
ties. I  was  then  approaching  40  years  of  age. 
arid  I  was  fairly  new  to  the  BBC  and  I  had 
landed  up  as  a  Producer  in  the  old  Televi- 
sion Talks  and  Current  Affairs  Department 
in  Lime  Grove.  I  was  a  year  older  than  Bob. 
but  he.  by  comparison,  was  already  a  very 
experienced  broadcaster.  He  had  worked  in 
radio  in  the  General  Overseas  Ser\ice  and 
in  the  North  American  Ser\ice.  He  had  been 
produced  by  a  variety  of  buddmg  luminaries 
who  have  since  gone  their  separate  ways- 
Donald  Baverstock  and  Roger  Cary;  Derek 
Holroyde  and  Tony  Benn.  He  had  been  a 
CBC  Stringer  for  many  years.  He  was  al- 
ready one  of  an  extremely  notable  and  pio- 
neering group  of  reporters— they  included 
James  Cameron.  Chester  Wilmot.  Geoffrey 
Cox,  William  Clarke.  Sydney  Jacobsen  and 
others  who  were  working  on  a  daily  radio 
programme— a  new  departure  in  itself— 
called  TOPIC  FOR  TONIGHT  which  had 
been  started  by  Stephen  Bonarjee  and 
Charles  Curran.  All  this  was  in  the  early  fif- 
ties and  by  the  mid-Fifties  he  wa»becoming 
a  familiar  figure  in  the  Television  Studios  as 
well. 

We  worked  on  two  big  documentary  series 
at  that  time.  He  and  I  wrote  them  together. 
They  were  called  Portraits  of  Power,  and  I 
mention  them  only  in  order  to  testify  as  to 
his  gifts  as  a  working  companion.  I  was  in 
and  out  of  his  flat  day  in.  day  out.  over  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  and  I  have  a 
hundred  memories— of  his  glpe  when  things 
took  an  unexpected  and  rewarding  turn:  of 
his  idespair,  loud  and  cheerful,  when  things 
went  wrong;  of  his  tenacity  where  issues 
were  concerned;  his  clarity  of  mind;  and  his 
quite  encyclopaedic  knowledge. 
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He  was  a  marvelous  man  to  work  with  and 
there  are  many  people  In  his  Cbflrch  who 
would  testify  strongly  to  the  sane  effect. 

An  through  his  long  life  in  broadcasting 

he  relished  the  working  sessions  which  are 

inseparable  from  the  preparation  and  the 

*   making    of    programmes.    They    were    his 

heart's  delight. 

He  would  come  bustling  in,  bubbling  over 
at  once  with  some  new  idea,  or  some  new 
disclosure,  or  best  of  all,  some  new  piece  of 
gossip.  He  liked  the  swift  modulations  from 
the  reflective  to  the  executive:  from  theory 
to  action.  He  adored  lengthy  and  thorough 
analyses  and  anything  that  would  eventual- 
ly require  explanation. 

But  once  the  purpose  was  achieved,  the 
matter  settled,  he'd  be  off,  brisk  as  ever,  al) 
instincts  of  sociability  satisfied  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  a  friendship  bound  yet 
more  securely. 

There  is  a  famous  BBC  Cable  quoted  in 
seminars  and  Training  Courses  and  the  like. 
It  was  sent,  in  1954,  simultaneously  to  David 
Butler  who  was  in  Berkeley  in  California 
and  to  Robert  McKenzie  who  was  in  New 
York. 

The  cable  concerned  the  first-ever  televi- 
sion coverage  of  a  Conservative  Party  Con- 
ference, and  it  read  as  follows: 

"Conservative  Conference  arrangements 
now  firm  STOP.  You  at  Blackpool  William 
Clarke  London  STOP.  Rehearsals  October  6 
Transmission  October  7  8  and  9  STOP.  In- 
troduction and  Interviews  from  Blackpool 
but  Controversy  Disallowed  STOP.  Details 
and  Contract  on  your  return." 

Connoisseurs  of  BBC  hierarchical  practice 
and  the  precise  definition  of  authority— and 
they  certainly  included  Bob  McKenzie— 
might  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  signa- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  Cable  was  Goldie  ob- 
lique stroke  Peacock. 

"Controversy  Disallowed"  Bob's  work  in 
radio  had  already  reflected  his  determina- 
tion to  make  politics  come  alive  by  inter- 
viewing Ministers  and  their  Shadows,  de- 
spite the  old  Fourteen  Day  rule  which 
forbad  discussion  on  the  air  within  14  days 
of  a  Parliamentary  debate;  and  he  was  to 
prove  no  less  determined  and  successful  in 
television.  He  had  no  sensationalism  in 
mind,  nor  anything  trivial.  He  was  absolute- 
ly dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the 
country  needed  an  informed  public,  and  in- 
formed public  discussion  of  political  issues: 
and  he  was  tireless  in  sharing  that  enthusi- 
asm with  anybody  willing  to  listen,  includ- 
ing colleagues,  pupils  and  audiences.  In  con- 
gregations of  anything  from  one  or  two  to 
tens  of  millions. 

And  it  was  in  the  name  of  this  all-consum- 
ing concern  that  he  worked  in  a  quite  ex- 
traordinary range  of  programmes.  He  was 
delighted  when  he  was  invited,  quite  late  in 
his  life,  to  take  part  in  Nationwide.  He  was  a 
reporter  and  a  populariser  and  a  journalist 
and  happy  to  be  so  described;  yet  in  these 
callings  he  never  traduced  his  academic 
standards  nor  betrayed  his  own  values. 

Nationwide  has  a  huge  audience.  Bob  car- 
ried out  brief  four  or  five  minute  items  and 
interviews  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  as  readily 
and  as  capably  as  he  conducted  long,  de- 
tailed and  specialised  explorations  with  po- 
litical leaders  in  his  last  BBC2  Series,  or  in 
earlier  years,  in  Gallery.  Then  there  were 
the  extraordinary  Marathons  of  the  Gener- 
al EUectlons  with  his  famous  and  endearing 
Swlngometer.  and  again,  on  a  quite  differ- 
ent level  of  experience  for  him,  and  for  us, 
there  were  the  hours,  eight  of  nine  hours,  of 
political  insight  and  recollection  he  drew 
out  of  Mr.  Harold  MacMillan.  And  so  much 
more,  including  Radio. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  MacMillan 
was  moved  to  make  so  full  and  touching  a 
statement  to  the  Times  on  the  day  after 
Bob's  death.  'He  was  an  old  friend  ".  he  said, 
and  made  reference  to  his  common  sense, 
and  his  grasp  of  political  history  over  the 
last  100  years,  his  courtesy,  his  learning,  so 
nicely  concealed  under  a  light  touch.  There 
have  been  many  messages  from  public  men 
and  women  aJl  over  the  world.  Many  of 
them  LSE  people,  of  course,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal friends,  but  all  a  reminder  that  Bob 
himself,  out  of  the  public  eye  as  well  as  in 
it,  cut  ice. 

As  many,  perhaps  most  people  here  will 
remember,  his  entry  in  Who's  Who  for  some 
years  set  out  his  academic  career,  nearly  all 
USE,  and  his  academic  publications;  and  the 
only  reference  to  radio  and  television  was: 
"Recreation-Broadcasting". 

And  it  did  re-create  him,  of  course.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  he  was  a  central  and 
influential  figure  in  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  transformed  political  broadcast- 
ing in  this  country. 

His  foundation  was  his  urge  to  communi- 
cate and  share  his  abiding  vision  of  a  Socie- 
ty dedicated  to  constitutional  government. 

His  talent  was  to  be  able  to  conduct  him- 
self in  a  whole  variety  of  roles.  He  was  tech- 
nically very  adept.  He  could  write  and  com- 
ment and  interview  and  explain  and  nar- 
rate; do  so  with  careful  preparation,  and  do 
so  off  the  cuff;  do  so  short,  and  do  so  long. 
He  was  extremely  resourceful. 

And  his  gift  was  to  be  able  to  carry  this  in 
the  presence,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
sorts  of  audiences— informed  and  unin- 
formed, old  and  young,  big  and  small.  All 
were  addressed  in  the  same  voice,  with  the 
same  relish  to  get  the  complex  clear,  reduc- 
ing nothing. 

He  is  much  missed  already.  He  was  missed 
at  Croydon  and  he  was  missed  at  Crosby. 
But  even  in  professional  terms  there  is  a 
much  greater  dimension  to  the  loss.  It  was 
his  beloved  Bafehot  who  said  that  in  an  ad- 
vanced country  public  discussion  had  to  be 
endured:  and  Bob  McKenzie  was  a  major 
voice  and  a  major  practitioner  in  seeing  to 
it,  during  the  last  25  years  that  broadcasting 
was  brought  out  of  its  Reithian  constraints 
to  take  its  proper  and  responsible  part  in 
that  great  activity. 

To  be  free  from  constraints  is  one  thing, 
however.  To  use  that  freedom  to  good  pur- 
pose is  another.  There  are  difficulties 
ahead.  "The  Country  divided"  said  Oliver 
Wrinkley  years  ago  in  a  great  sentence  "The 
Country  divided  puts  the  BBC  on  a  rack". 
No  brotulcasting  organization  in  any  coun- 
try could  afford  to  lose  so  experienced  a 
voice,  such  academic  rigour,  such  technical 
capacity  and  such  constant  purpose  at  any 
time  and  particularly  now.  He  will  be  very 
much  missed,  and  the  more  so  in  confused 
and  troubled  days,  because  all  brilliance  and 
technicality  apart,  there  was  wisdom  in  him 
too. 

I  read  in  an  essay  by  the  Baroness  Blixen 
of  a  Chinese  Mandarin  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  education  of  a  young 
Prince.  When  the  Prince  reached  the  age  of 
20  he  was  released  from  his  studies.  The 
Mandarin  told  him  he  had  taught  him  all 
he  knew.  As  a  parting  gift  he  gave  the 
young  Prince  a  ring  to  wear  on  his  finger. 
There  was.  he  said,  an  inscription  inside: 
and  he  asked  the  young  man  to  wear  the 
ring  always,  and  to  look  at  the  inscription 
only  at  moments  of  great  Triumph,  or  great 
Disaster.  The  Prince  wore  the  ring,  and  as 
his  life  passed  he  was  visited,  as  we  all  are. 
by  moments  of  joy  and  moments  of  sorrow 
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and  on  those  occasions  he  would  read  the 
inscription  which  said.  "This  too  shall 
pass." 

And  above  and  beyond  and  alongside  his 
energy  and  his  full  commitments,  the  com- 
mitment of  his  whole  life,  in  fact,  there  was 
something  of  this  quality  in  Bob.  He  was 
never  fooled.  In  some  ways  it  is  quite  odd  to 
be  remembering  him  in  a  Church.  He  was, 
in  my  judgement,  implacably  secular! 
Reason  and  rationality  were  his  founda- 
tions. 

And  yet.  I  am  also  glad  that  we  have  been 
here  and  are  here.  The  Readings,  great 
texts,  were  much  to  the  point. 

"Therefore  get  wisdom 
"And  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understand- 
ing 
"Therefore  be  ye  steadfast 
"Unmovable.  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord." 

They  go  straight  to  the  point:  and  the 
Church  provides  the  context  which  these 
texts  demand. 

And  finally,  being  here  allows  us  straight- 
forwardly to  thank  God  for  a  life  so  full  of 
activity  and  purpose:  and  allows  us  to  be 
grateful  to  have  played  our  parts  in  the 
days  of  a  man  undeniably  solitary,  and 
equally  undeniably  fruitful:  for  which  God's 
name  be  praised. 


PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SECTORS: 
PARTNERS  FOR  NEW  YORK 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have,  as  a  nation,  been  devoting  more 
attention  of  late  to  the  proposition 
that  government  and  the  private 
sector  can  coopCTate  in  addressing  sig- 
nificant policy  questions  of  impor- 
tance to  our  cities. 

To  this  end.  New  York  City  Partner- 
ship was  established  3  years  ago— an 
effort  to  draw  together  business,  civic, 
and  government  leaders  with  a  pro- 
found concern  for  our  country's  larg- 
est and.  indeed,  preeminent  city.  The 
Partnership  has  developed,  in  these 
last  years,  into  an  association  of  more 
than  100  business  and  private  seotor 
leaders  who  are  convinced  that  solu- 
tions to  New  York  City's  problems  can 
come  in  part  from  sources  other  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  David 
Rockefeller  and  the  presidency  of 
Arthur  Taylor,  New  York  City  Part- 
nership has  launched  several  ambi- 
tious projects  with  splendid  potential 
for  boosting  the  economy  of  the  city. 
The  Partnership's  efforts  have  had. 
and  will  continue  to  have,  a  most  bene- 
ficial impact  on  those  who  live  and 
work  in  New  York  and  those  who 
enjoy  its  unique  charm. 

On  Thursday,  January  14,  1982. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  made  a  spe- 
cial trip  to  the  city  to  remark  upon  the 
Partnership's  meaning  for  New  York 
and  the  Nation.  On  that  occasion, 
Arthur  Taylor  delivered  a  spirited  and 
thoughtful  commentary  on  the  role 
business  can  play  in  revitalizing  New 
York  City  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
Nation.  His  conclusion,  expanding 
upon  a  remark  of  one  of  President 
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Reagan's  predecessors,  was  that,  "The 
business  of  business  is  America." 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues would  benefit  from  seeing  Mr. 
Taylor's  remarks  and  from  learning 
more  about  New  York  City  Partner- 
ship, and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
speech  on  January  14,  1982.  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  Partnership  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arthur  R.  Taylor,  NYC  Partnership 
Speech 

Mr.  President.  David,  fellow  partners  and 
friends  of  the  partnership,  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1925  in  a  speech 
before  the  Society  of  American  Newspaper 
Editors  (in  fact,  almost  57  years  ago  to  the 
day),  F»resident  Coolidge  made  his  famous 
statement,  ""The  business  of  America  is  busi- 
ness."' Of  course,  in  the  more  than  half  cen- 
tury that  has  passed,  we  have  learned  that 
the  business  of  America  is  much  more  than 
business.  To  expect  over  200  million  people 
to  govern  themselves  in  a  dangerous  world 
without  great  difficulty,  to  rely  upon  educa- 
tion to  effect  enlightened  compromise  of 
self-inierest  without  great  difficulty,  is  not 
realistic.  If  occasionally  the  difficulties  over- 
whelm us,  we  should  not  be  surprised. 

We  have  also  learned  that  the  Nation  has 
responsibilities  to  see  that  there  is  fairness 
and  justice  in  the  distribution  of  obligations 
and  in  the  rewards  of  being  an  American. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  momentous  proc- 
ess in  which  our  Government  is  reducing  its 
responsibilities  for  such  things.  This  in  no 
way  means  that  society's  responsibility  is  re- 
duced. If  the  people  feel  that  their  Govern- 
ment must  pull  back,  then  others  must  be 
prepared  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  New  York  City  partnership  was 
formed  to  fill  the  gap  because  David  Rocke- 
feller and  others  in  this  room  decided  that 
the  business  of  business  here  is  New  York 
City.  Without  safe  streets,  adequate  trans- 
portation, jobs  for  our  children,  effective 
courts  and  schools,  the  cost  of  carrying  on 
business  is  such  that  it  would  be  too  high  to 
absorb.  The  partnership  is  committed  and 
involved  in  all  of  these  areas,  with  the  addi- 
tional knowledge  that  the  ability  to  lobby 
for  our  views,  to  promote  our  point  of  view, 
to  assault  through  knowledge,  is  the  key  to 
its  future. 

We  know  that  when  the  black  community, 
the  Hispanic  and  Chinese  communities,  the 
small  business  community,  join  with  the  big 
business  community— when  Staten  Island 
makes  common  cause  with  Manhattan— 
that  our  call  for  action  is  stronger  and  more 
effective  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

We  are  learning  in  New  York  City  that  we 
desperately  need  each  other.  All  except  the 
most  selfish  of  us  find  it  necessary  to 
change  our  views  to  find  a  course  of  accom- 
modation with  those  around  us.  We  feel  this 
necessity  for  our  needs  are  so  great. 

We  are  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reali- 
ty of  a  true  public/private  intersection  of 
activities.  We  are  obligated  to  see  that  it 
works.  We  need  to  have  a  working  linkage 
between  Federal  and  private  sources  so  that 
a  true  partnership  may  exist. 

President  Coolidge  had  the  words  right 
when  he  said,  "The  business  of  America  is 
business. "  the  words  are  right  but  they  are 


in  the  wrong  order.  For  what  I  think  we  are 
out  to  demonstrate  is,  "the  business  of  busi- 
ness is  America." 

New  York  City  Partnership 

New  York  City  Partnership  is  an  associa- 
tion of  more  than  100  business  and  civic 
leaders  who  are  convinced  that  the  exper- 
tise and  experience  of  the  organized  private 
sector  can  improve  the  economic  and  social 
climate  in  America's  preeminent  city. 

The  Partnership  was  founded  in  1979, 
after  New  York  had  survived  a  period 
during  which  it  teetered  on  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy,  cut  municipal  jobs  and  services, 
and  saw  construction,  office  occupancy,  and 
its  credit  rating  plummet.  Businesses  large 
and  small  fled,  while  national  politicians 
turned  their  backs  on  the  city,  pronouncing 
it  a  basket  case. 

That  dire  analysis  overlooked  New  York's 
greatest  asset,  its  people— the  fiber  from 
which  the  ""basket"  was  woven.  When  things 
seemed  most  grim.  New  Yorkers  pooled 
their  abundant  talents.  Labor,  government, 
voluntary  associations,  and  the  private 
sector,  which  often  had  warred  against  one 
another,  devoted  themselves  to  New  York 
City's  survival.  Unions  purchased  city  debt 
obligations  and  corporations  loaned  top  ex- 
ecutive talent  to  help  run  city  agencies. 

This  collaboration  helped  restore  much  of 
New  York's  vitality.  It  also  persuaded  com- 
mercial and  civic  leaders  that  a  permanent 
partnership  could  benefit  the  city  even  after 
the  crisis  had  eased.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  David  Rockefeller  and  presidency  of 
Arthur  R.  Taylor,  they  formed  the  New 
York  City  Partnership,  an  umbrella  organi- 
zation that  drew  together  such  established 
private-sector  groups  as  the  200-year-old 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and 
the  widely  respected  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council,  a  research  and  service 
agency. 

The  Partnership's  members  have  come 
from  all  comers  of  the  city,  reflecting  the 
diverse  local  talent,  ethnicity,  and  politics 
that  are  the  source  of  New  York's  dyna- 
mism. They  have  devoted  themselves  to 
aiding  New  York,  gratis,  with  such  projects 
as  these: 

revitalizing  mass  transportation 

Responding  to  a  call  from  officials  of  New 
York's  faltering  transit  system,  the  Partner- 
ship has  begun  providing  the  city  with  the 
managerial  and  technical  expertise  needed 
to  get  the  subways  and  buses  running  reli- 
ably again.  Currently,  some  20  executives  on 
loan  to  the  Partnership  from  major  corpora- 
tions are  working  full  time  with  the  Transit 
Authority. 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMZNT 

A  Partnership  task  force  this  past  summer 
gained  commitments  for  nearly  14,000  jobs 
in  1,800  private  businesses  for  the  city's  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youngsters.  No  pri- 
vate-sector job  creation  program  on  so  mas- 
sive a  scale  had  been  accomplished  previous- 
ly. 

The  Partnership  has  also  set  up  a  task 
force  to  aid  New  York's  efforts  to  combat 
street  crime  and  another  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  activities  of  the  Partnership  are  es- 
tablishing a  model  for  urban  America.  In- 
quiries have  already  begim  coming  in  from 
around  the  nation,  from  cities  eager  to  emu- 
late New  York  by  setting  up  private-public 
partnerships  to  tackle  local  problems  local- 
ly. 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
were  it  not  for  a  trained  and  hi^ly 
professional  civil  service,  this  Nation's 
government  would  accomplish  little  of 
significance.  That  is  a  statement  per- 
haps not  so  remarkable  but  one  we 
should  note  on  occasion,  as  it  seems 
that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  often 
blamed  for  everything  about  Govern- 
ment which  malfunctions. 

Mr.  Murray  Comarow.  professor  in 
residence  at  the  American  University 
and  the  former  Executive  Director  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Executive 
Organization,  has  contributed  a 
thoughtful  and  highly  Informed  arti- 
cle on  precisely  that  subject  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
He  writes  elegantly  of  the  attacks 
upon  the  Federal  civil  service  emanat- 
ing from  the  present  administration, 
and  he  notes  that  the  bureaucracy 
would  have  much  of  import  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  vital  discussions  of  policy 
now  underway,  if  only  those  in  office 
had  the  respect  to  listen.  Listen  we 
should  and  for  that  reason,  among 
others.  I  offer  for  my  colleagues'  con- 
sideration the  fine  article  from  the 
Post  authored  by  Murray  Comarow. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  31,  1981] 

Civil  Servants:  War  and  Peace 

(By  Murray  Comarow) 

"Baiting  Bureaucrats:  The  White  House 

steps  up  its  gibes  at  civil  servants.  Reagan 

needles  them  in  nearly  every  speech,  all  but 

calling  them  lazy,  "—Wall  Street  Journal's 

Washington  Wire,  Sept.  18. 1981. 

At  1  p.m.  on  Sept.  25,  1981,  Edwin  Meese 
III,  considered  second  only  to  the  president 
in  authority,  began  a  speech  to  a  group  of 
senior  bureaucrats  at  a  Marriott  Hotel  in 
Virginia.  Meese  said,  "I  can't  think  of  any 
more  important  group  In  government  except 
possibly  the  Cabinet.  ...  I  have  a  real  ap- 
preciation, 85  does  the  president,  of  the 
value  of  this  group." 

At  9  that  evening,  in  his  fifth  major  televi- 
sion address.  President  Reagan  gibed  that 
some  programs  benefited  "those  who  admin- 
ister them  rather  than  those  who  were  ttie 
intended  beneficiaries, "  and  told  a  funn^ 
story,  with  bureaucrats  the  butt  of  the  joke. 

Reagan  has  fulminated  against  ""the  advo- 
cates of  a  different  philosophy  [who]  are 
manning  the  barricades  in  those  puzzle  pal- 
aces on  the  Potomac."'  He  has  described 
"one  of  the  most  remote,  protected  areas  of 
our  country:  the  federal  bureaucracy  in 
Washington." 

In  light  of  the  president's  relentless  public 
attack  on  career  civil  servants,  what  are  we 
to  make  of  Meese's  words  of  praise  and  com- 
fort? 

The  president  and  his  sheer  chutzpah 
aside,  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  an 
ambivalence  about  bureaucrats  within  the 
minds  of  our  recently  elected  leaders.  Rea- 
gan's dominant  image  is  that  of  bureaucrats 
who  have  their  ou'n  agendas:  who  are  allied 
with  congressional  staff  and  client  groups  to 
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sabotage  political  initiatives:  who  are  not 
that  bright  or  creative  (or  they'd  be  out 
making  money,  right?);  and  who  are,  above 
all,  survival  specialists. 

The  opposite  picture  of  career  executives 
as  coixtpetent  and  indispensable  is  being 
slowly  absorbed  by  some  of  the  Reagan 
team  as  they  learn  their  jobs,  gain  respect 
for  their  staffs  and  relay  their  discoveries 
up  the  line. 

The  dominant  image— government  people 
as  disloyal  and  incompetent— is  the  product 
of  ritual-level  thinking  (e.g.,  "politicians  are 
crooks,"  or  "Mexicans  are  lazy")  buttressed 
by  undeniable  anecdotal  evidence.  Of  course 
there  are  government  executives  who  are 
less  than  competent.  Of  course  some  have 
conspired  with  committee  staffs  and  special 
interests  to  resist  budget  cuts.  When  bu- 
reaucrats exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
they  should  be  disciplined  or  dismissed. 

In  truth,  however,  such  excesses  are  infre- 
quent. Bureaucrats  want  to  be  trusted;  they 
want  their  experience  to  count;  they  want 
to  be  part  of  the  action.  When  they  are  ap- 
preciated, they  are  overwhelmingly  loyal 
and  effective.  Shutting  them  out,  much  less 
maligning  them,  produces  the  very  mind-set 
that  Reagan  and  Co.  predicted  coming  in— a 
classic  case  of  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

But  what  kind  of  a  voice  should  senior 
civil  servants  have?  They  were  not,  after  all. 
elected  by  the  26  percent  of  the  American 
voters  who  gave  the  president  his  mandate 
for  change.  The  issue  is  distorted  by  Donald 
Devlne,  head  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  who  says  things  such  as  'the 
task  of  the  civil  service  is  to  administer  and 
manage,  not  to  determine  policy."  He  cites 
with  reverence  Max  Weber,  a  German  soci- 
ologist, who  half  L  century  ago  tended  to 
see  employees  as  Interchangeable  parts. 
Public  administration  tooay  has  moved  as 
far  from  Weber  as  psychiatry  has  moved 
from  early  Preud,  a  development  that  may 
have  escaped  Devlne,  whose  own  manage- 
ment experience  is  not  readily  apparent. 

Still,  Devlne  is  right:  civil  servants  should 
not.  determine  policy.  Nor  do  they  believe 
they  should,  with  a  scattering  of  dissidents 
at  the  margins.  They  do  believe,  however, 
that  their  experience  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  elected  and  appointed  policy 
makers,  and  seriously  considered.  That 
done,  the  vast  majority  will  earnestly  try  to 
carry  out  whatever  plan  is  decided  upon. 

Devlne  does  not  Just  talk.  He  acts  out  his 
limited  and  unfortunate  view  of  the  role  of 
career  people.  First,  he  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  cadre  of  personal  loyalists,  a  sure 
sign  of  insecurity  and  distrust  of  career 
staff,  leading  to  insulation  from  differing 
views.  And  meetings  with  senior  staff  tend 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  informa- 
tion, not  opinions  or  alternatives.  The  staff 
is  generally  dismissed  without  being  in- 
formed of  Devlne's  reaction  or  decisions. 

Many  of  Reagan's  Cabinet  officers  have 
learned  that  their  career  staffers  are  first 
rate.  Among  those  appreciating  the  value  of 
senior  careerists  are  the  likes  of  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan  and  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt.  (Watt?  Yes.  Watt.) 

The  combined  effects  of  the  Reagan- 
Devlne  treatment  and  the  pay  cap  may  be 
devastating.  Many  of  the  best  people  are 
leaving  Treasury  reported  to  Congress  that 
it  is  at  a  "severe  disadvantage  in  recruiting 
from  buusiness."  Interior  said  it  is  hard  to  at- 
tract executives;  fewer  excellent  people 
want  in:  early  retirements  are  up.  At  NASA, 
turnover  of  senior  people  in  1979  was  6  per- 
cent: it  now  runs  about  20  percent.  Less  ex- 


perienced people  are  monitoring  contracts 
running  to  billions  of  dollars  and  are  super- 
vising programs  affecting  millions  of  citi- 
zens. On  the  other  side  of  the  table  are  the 
sharpest  minds  in  industry:  Can  we  really 
expect  inexperienced  people  to  safeguard 
the  public  interest? 

Or  do  you  suppose  that  appointed  people 
like  Devlne  can  do  the  job  with  the  half- 
hearted support  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  been  scorned,  excoriated  and— the  ulti- 
mate put  down— patronized  by  men  like 
Meese  who  must  believe  that  civil  servants 
can  neither  read,  hear  nor  remember. 


THE  PRESIDENT,  CONGRESS, 
AND  PUBLIC  POLICIES 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President. 
Walter  Shapiro's  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  "Outlook"  section  on 
Sunday,  lampooning  the  President's 
recent  awkward  media  responses  by 
contriving  for  him  an  imaginary  state 
of  the  Union  address,  is  not  nearly  as 
ridiculous  as  the  facts  reported  in  the 
front  page  story  by  Joe  Pichirallo  and 
Margaret  Shapiro,  and  in  Hobart 
Rowen's  "Economic  Impact"  business 
section  column. 

The  front  page  news  tells  about  a 
local  financier  who  gleans  104  percent 
interest  payments  on  loans  to  desper- 
ate businesses  or  developers  by  charg- 
ing 2  percent  interest  per  week.  Law 
enforcement  officers  give  a  lot  of  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  practices  of  orga- 
nized crime— loan  sharking— where 
money  loaned  at  similar  interest  rates 
is  collected  by  force.  What  kind  of 
legal'^ystem  do  we  tolerate  on  high  in- 
terest rates?  Such  a  legal  business 
practice  of  104  percent  interest  assures 
either  rampant  inflation  or  businesses 
and  developers  who  borrow  money  at 
such  costs  will  likely  go  bankrupt. 

Hobart  Rowen's  business  section  ar- 
ticle describes  Japan's  clever  protec- 
tionist tactics  to  eliminate  imports. 
This  specific  case  involves  baseball 
bats,  where  the  specifications  required 
by  the  Japanese  Government  can  be 
met  by  only  six  manufacturers,  who 
are,  happily  for  them,  all  Japanese. 
"No  Louisville  Sluggers,  thank  you;  we 
Japanese  will  protect  our  own." 

The  ridiculous  part  is  that,  with  our 
markets  wide  open  to  Japanese  im- 
ports of  everything  from  stereos  to 
steel,  and  a  continual  $10  to  $20  billion 
imbalance  in  trade  in  their  favor,  we 
complacently  let  our  economy  slide 
into  recession  with  9  to  10  percent  un- 
employment bulging  the  1982  Federal 
deficit  from  the  $42  billion  projected 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  July  to  a  January  estimate 
of  $109  billion. 

The  imaginary  state  of  the  Union 
address  by  Walter  Shapiro  was  clever, 
biting  wit  that  bruises  but  draws  no 
blood.  The  two  news  items  report  on  a 
clever  business  lender  and  a  clever 
trade  partner.  It  can  only  be  conclud- 
ed that  we.  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, are  foolish  for  our  high  interest 
rate    and    unbalanced    trade   policies. 


The  unemployed,  our  struggling  busi- 
nesses and  sinking  industries,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  are  not  just  bruised  by 
these  failed  policies— they  are  bleed- 
ing, and  the  result  is  a  huge  increase 
in  the  Federal  deficit  that  is  a  massive 
national  hemorrhage. 

We  need  a  tourniquet,  some  quick 
economic  transfusions,  and  different 
prescriptions  for  interest  rates  and 
trade  policies.  Hopefully,  President 
Reagan's  state  of  the  Union  message 
recommends  and  Congress  considers 
actions  for  prompt  economic  remedies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  R.  FRANK  MUNDY, 
PRESIDENT  AND  PUBLISHER 
OF  THE  GREENWOOD  INDEX- 
JOURNAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  i 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  R.  Frank 
Mundy,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Greenwood  Index-Journal  newspaper, 
who  passed  away  on  Ja^rtfary  4.  1982. 
To  his  devoted  wife,^  Eleanor,  and 
daughter  Judi  Burns,  I  extend  my 
deepest  heartfelt  sympathy. 

The  life  of  Frank  Mundy  was  a  shin- 
ing testimony  of  how  our  great  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system  allows 
anyone  the  opportunity  to  achieve  his 
goals  through  persistence  and  hard 
work.  He  began  his  career  in  journal- 
ism as  a  courier  with  the  Greenwood 
Index-Journal,  and  in  time  rose  to  the 
summit  of  this  fine  publication,  serv- 
ing as  its  sole  owner.  Frank  took  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  not 
only  advance  in  his  profession  but  to 
excel  with  a  quality  product  of  fair 
journalism  that  illustrated  the  highest 
commitment  to  honesty  and  integrity. 

His  daughter.  Judi.  once  said  that  he 
"firmly  believed  in  every  person  doing 
his  own  work  and  carrying  his  own 
load  as  best  he  could."  Frank  Mundy 
always  carried  his  own  load,  and  often 
the  burdens  of  others  as  best  he  could. 
He  was  a  true  gentleman  who, 
throughout  his  life,  displayed  the 
unique  ability  of  getting  a  job  done 
quietly  and  effectively. 

His  life  reflected  his  dedication  to 
serving  others.  He  served  others 
through  his  involvement  with  numer- 
ous community  and  State  organiza- 
tions. He  served  his  country  well  as  an 
ensign  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
where  he  earned  four  battle  stars  in 
World  War  II.  He  served  the  newspa- 
per industry  with  great  skill  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Index-Journal,  and  as  the 
first  and  only  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  Founda- 
tion. Inc.  His  contributions  toward  the 
improvement  of  journalism  in  South 
Carolina  were  so  significant  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  foundation 
renamed  their  organization  the  R. 
Frank  Mundy  Newspaper  Foundation. 
Inc.  » 

Much  of  his  service  to  others,  per- 
sonally and  professionally,  may  be  di- 
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rectly  attributed  to  his  relationship 
with  God.  whom  he  served  first  and 
foremost.  His  involvement  in  various 
church,  community,  and  civic  activities 
was  an  extension  of  his  service  and 
duty  to  his  God. 

R.  Frank  Mundy  set  an  exemplary 
life  of  selfless  and  untiring  hard  work, 
dedicated  to  making  life  better  for  ev- 
eryone around  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  contributions  of 
this  outstanding  South  Carolina  citi- 
zen, whose  friendship  I  cherished  for 
many  years,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  one  article  and  four  editorials  by 
fellow  journalists  throughout  the 
State  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greenwood  Index-Journal, 

Jan.  5.  1982] 

Mundy  Active  in  Community 

R.  Frank  Mundy,  who  died  Monday  night, 
had  long  been  active  in  Greenwood  civil  and 
business  affairs. 

Recently,  he  was  honored  by  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  Foundation  for 
his  contributions  to  his  profession,  his  com- 
munity and  his  fellowman.  In  citing  those 
contributions  and  achievements.  Dean  Liv- 
ingston of  Orangeburg,  vice  president  of  the 
Foundation,  presented  a  detailed  picture  of 
how  involved  Mr.  Mundy  was.  Livingston's 
statement  said: 

R.  Frank  Mundy  is  one  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals who  accomplish  so  much  that  it's 
hard  to  keep  track  of  everything  they  do. 
And.  like  so  many  of  those  who  contribute 
so  much  for  their  fellowman.  Frank  has 
been  true  to  a  pattern  of  doing  it  while 
keeping  a  low  profile.  He  has  been  a  mover 
and  shaker  in  his  city,  his  state  and  nis  pro- 
fession. And.  he  has  done  it  quietly,  seeking 
no  recoBuition  or  special  favors  in  return. 

Frank  is,  of  course,  a  native  of  Greenti/ood 
where  he  began  his  career  as  a  carrier  for 
The  Index-Journal.  He  attended  local 
schools,  the  Junior  College  of  Augusta,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  with  a  BA  degree  in  economics. 

He  was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  received  four  battle 
stars  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War 
II.  He  is  a  member  of  the  inactive  reserve 
with  the  rank  of  full  lieutenant. 

Frank  had  experience  in  the  circulation 
department  of  The  State  newspaper  of  Co- 
lumbia and  after  the  war  returned  to  Green- 
wood as  circulation  manager  of  The  Index- 
Journal.  He  later  became  business  manager 
of  the  newspaper  which  he  now  owns  and 
operates  as  president  and  publisher. 

Frank  is  married  to  the  former  Eleanor 
Metts.  They  have  one  daughter.  Mrs.  James 
C.  Burns  III  of  Greenwood,  and  three 
grandchildren. 

In  addition  to  all  his  other  pursuits,  Frank 
has  found  time  to  teach  the  Men's  Bible 
Class  of  First  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he 
is  a  member  and  has  served  the  church  in 
many  ways. 

FYank  has  been  a  walking  promotion  for 
Greenwood  and  South  Carolina,  singing 
their  praises  everywhere  he  has  been.  It's 
safe  to  say  that  no  one  loves  his  home  town 
and  home  state  more  than  Frank  Mundy. 

A  look  at  some  of  the  work  he  has  done 
for  his  community  and  his  state  gives  only  a 


glimpse  of  the  scope  of  his  interests  and  his 
efforts  to  serve  his  neighbors.  Among  his  ac- 
tivities, he  has: 

—Served  as  president  of  the  Salvation 
Army  Board. 

—Served  as  president  of  the  Community 
Chest, 

—Served  as  president  of  the  YMCA  Board. 

—Served  as  president  of  the  Lions  Club. 

—Served  as  president  of  the  Chamber  ol' 
Commerce. 

—Served  as  president  of  the  Lander  Col- 
lege Foundation  Board  and  as  a  Lander  Col- 
lege trustee,  for  which  he  was  recently  hon- 
ored. 

-Served  as  president  of  the  Self  Memori- 
al Hospital  Board  of  Trustees. 

—Served  as  treasurer  of  Cambridge  Acade- 
my. 

In  all  of  these  undertakings,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  how  much  Frank  has 
meant.  The  hours  of  service  would  be  as- 
tounding, and  not  only  have  they  benefited 
Greenwood  but,  in  many  cases,  the  entire 
state. 

There  are  other  areas  where  Frank  has 
made  a  mark.  He  has  served  as  a  director  of 
the  South  Carolina  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
on  the  State  Board  of  Financial  Institutions 
and  as  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association  and  the  Mid-Atlantic  Cir- 
culation Managers  Association. 

It's  almost  unbelievable  that  one  man 
could  accomplish  so  much.  But  in  addition 
to  all  this— and  more— there  is  another  area 
in  which  Frank  has  been  the  driving  force. 
That  is  the  South  Carolina  Press  Associa- 
tion Foundation,  which  he  serves  as  presi- 
dent. In  reality,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lead- 
ership of  Frank  Mundy,  the  Press  Founda- 
tion would  not  be  what  it  is  today. 

It  is,  then,  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  an- 
nounce that  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association  Foundation  have  unani- 
mously determined  that  the  organization 
will  hereafter  be  named  the  "R.  Prank 
Mundy  Newspap)er  Foundation,  Inc." 

(From  the  Greenville  News,  Jan.  5,  1982] 
— ^^  R.  Frank  Mdndy 

R.  FYank  Mundy  began  a  newspaper 
career  in  his  youth  as  a  carrier  for  his 
hometown  paper,  the  Greenwood  Index- 
Journal.  He  capped  it  as  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  paper.  Along  the  way  he  made 
important  contributions  to  his  city  and 
state,  and  to  newspapering  as  a  public  serv- 
ice. 

His  work  in  Greenwood  touched  practical- 
ly every  facet  of  community  life,  especially 
health  care  and  educational  institutions.  His 
advice  was  sought  by  state  leaders  on  finan- 
cial and  other  matters. 

The  quiet  but  forceful  Prank  Mundy 
became  an  institution  in  his  own  time.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Press  Association  and  as  a  founding  member 
and  only  president  of  Ihe  association's  foun- 
dation. It's  appropriate  that  recently  the 
latter  was  named  the  R.  Frank  Mundy 
Newspaper  Foundation. 

Frank  Mundy's  attractive  personality  and 
unselfish  community  and  professional  ac- 
tivities, earned  him  many  friends  who  are 
saddened  by  his  death  at  age  66. 

[From  the  Sumter  Daily  Item,  Jan.  5,  1982] 
Press  Leader  Passes  On 

One  of  the  state's  finest  newspaper  pub- 
lishers and  a  leader  in  improving  South 
Carolina  journalism  died  Monday. 

R.  Frank  Mundy,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Greenwood  Index-Journal,  began  his 


newspaper  career  in  Greenwood  as  a  carrier 
and  worked  his  way  to  the  top,  becoming 
sole  owner  of  the  Index-Journal  following 
the  deaths  of  his  partners,  W.  W.  Wilson 
and  Ed  Chaffin.  The  Index-Journal  is  one 
of  only  three  independently-owned  newspa- 
pers in  South  Carolina,  the  other  two  being 
the  Rock  Hill  Evening  Herald  and  The 
Sumter  Daily  Item. 

Mr.  Mundy  was  a  former  president  of  the 
S.C.  Press  Association  but  left  his  most  in- 
delible mark  on  state  journalism  as  the  first 
and  only  president  of  the  S.C.  Press  Associa- 
tion Foundation  Inc.,  renamed  the  R.  Frank 
Mundy  Newpaper  Foundation  Inc.  last  year 
by  his  board  of  directors  in  honor  of  his 
contributions. 

The  foundation,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Mundy,  developed  and  sponsored  work- 
shopw.  seminars,  scholarships  and  other  spe- 
cial projects,  all  designed  to  improve  news- 
paper journalism  in  South  Carolina,  which 
they  have. 

Frank  Mundy  did  as  much  for  his  commu- 
nity as  he  did  for  journalism  in  South  Caro- 
lina, holding  leadership  positions  in  numer- 
ous organizations  in  Greenwood,  including 
president  of  the  Lander  College  Foundation 
and  a  Lander  College  trustee,  and  president 
of  the  Self  Memorial  Hospital  Board  of 
Trustees. 

A  soft-spoken,  congenial  man  with  a  first- 
rate  mind  and  outstanding  leadership  quali- 
ties, Mr.  Mundy's  death  at  the  age  of  66  has 
left  not  only  a  void  in  statewide  journalism 
but  also  in  his  community.  Through  hard 
work  and  sheer  ability  he  rose  to  the  top  of 
his  profession,  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

[From  the  Greenwood  Index-Journal, 

Jan.  6,  1982] 

R.  Frank  Mundy 

One  of  those  distinguishing  qualities  of 
men  which  sets  them  apart  is  a  capacity  for 
getting  things  done  without  a  whole  lot  of 
fanfare  .  .  .  while  all  the  time  piling  up  ac- 
complishment after  accomplishment  with 
such  subtlety  thai,  along  the  way.  few  real- 
ize just  how  much  is  achieved.  Frank 
Mundy  was  one  of  those  men. 

Through  the  years.  Prank  gave  so  much 
time  and  effort  to  Greenwood  that  when  it 
is  viewed  in  perspective,  it  paints  a  revealing 
picture  of  a  man  who  was  in  love  with  his 
hometowTi  sjid  al!  of  its  people.  He  cared 
and  cared  deeply.  That's  obvious.  Looking 
over  the  many  activities  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved—the list  is  a  reflection  of  progress  in 
Greenwood— it  is  quickly  apparent  that 
Frank  Mundy  placed  his  community's  inter- 
ests only  after  those  of  his  God  and  his 
family. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  civic  contribu- 
tions, covering  everything  from  Lander  Col- 
lege to  Self  Memorial  Hospital  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce— the  record  goes  on  and 
on— Frank  Mundy  was.  perhaps,  the  number 
one  cheerleader  for  Greenwood.  Seldom  did 
he  speak  with  anyone  that  somewhere, 
somehow  in  the  conversation  he  didn't 
manage  to  get  in  a  good  word  about  Green- 
wood. To  him,  there  was  no  better  place  to 
be  found  and  he  let  the  world  know  it. 

As  much  as  he  was  committed  to  Green- 
wood, so  too  was  he  committed  to  people 
.  .  .  and  when  he  made  a  commitment,  you 
could  be  sure  it  would  be  kept.  Letting 
people  down  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 

FYank  died  Monday  after'  an  extended 
battle  with  cancer.  But  his  identity  and  his 
mark  will  be  part  of  Greenwood  and  the 
Index-Journal  as  long  as  they  exist.  His 
giving  and  caring  cannot  be  overstated. 
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His  family  will  feel  the  loss  most  of  all.  for 
the  love  they  shared  was  filled  with  the 
warmth  and  the  closeness  that  only  families 
can  know.  But  his  kind  of  caring  will  be 
missed  by  us  all,  for  it  too  seldom  comes  our 
way. 

Prank  Mundy  had  a  good  life.  He  worked 
hard,  achieved  much  and  gave  of  himself 
more  than  could  rightfully  or  reasonably  be 
expected.  By  any  yardstick,  his  life  meas- 
ures up  to  the  best  of  the  human  soul;  espe- 
cially the  eternal  part.  It  is  that  eternal 
quality  that,  encouragingly,  gives  us  the 
measure  of  a  man  who  cared  .  .  .  and  loved 
people. 

[From  the  State.  Jan.  7,  1982] 
R.  Frank  Muitoy 

Shortly  after  World  War  II.  three  newspa- 
permen, W.  W.  Wilson,  J.  Ed  Chaffin.  and 
R.  Frank  Mundy,  teamed  up  to  purchase 
the  Greenwood  Index-Journal.  Theirs  was 
an  unusual  partnership,  and  a  successful 
one. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  experienced  in  newspaper 
advertising;  Mr.  Chaffin  was  a  newsman, 
Mr.  Mundy  was  experienced  in  circulation 
and  in  business.  Their  complementary  tal- 
ents and  abilities  were  recognized  at  the 
outset  of  their  ownership  by  the  late  Green- 
wood banker,  Dewey  H.  Johnson,  who  of- 
fered to  lend  them  money  to  buy  the  news- 
paper without  any  collateral. 

Mr.  Johnson's  faith  in  the  men  was  justi- 
fied. They  built  a  sturdy  and  respected  com- 
munity newspaper  which  cares  about  and 
serves  its  audience. 

Frank  Mundy  died  Monday,  the  last  sur- 
viving partner  of  a  spirited  journalistic  en- 
terprise in  which  he  took  great  pride.  Mr. 
Mundy  will  be  remembered  for  his  many 
professional  and  community  activities,  but 
he  should  be  remembered  foremost  for  pub- 
lishing a  responsible  newspaper  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  American  press. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
Ujiited  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFE31RED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
sundry  nomination  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


SEVENTH  SPECIAL  MESSAGE 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  December  16. 1981,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  January  22,  1982.  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompajiying  papers,  which, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30. 


1975.  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Woriis,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  three  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  totaling  $1,758.3  million,  six 
revisions  to  existing  deferrals  increas- 
ing the  amount  deferred  by  $191.3  mil- 
lion, and  five  revisions  to  existing  de- 
ferrals which  do  not  affect  the 
amounts  deferred. 

The  new  deferrals  involve  Interna- 
tional Security  Assistance  programs. 
Department  of  Transportation  re- 
search and  special  programs,  and  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine.  The 
revisions  to  existing  deferrals  affect 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
programs  as  well  as  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Defense,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  State,  and  Transportation. 
The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  22,1982. 


January  25,  1982 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:36  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerlis. 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res,  244.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
resolutions: 

H.  Res.  311,  Resolution  providing  for  a 
committee  to  notify  the  President  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled;  and 

H.  Res.  312.  Resolution  informing  the 
Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  is  as- 
sembled. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2377.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1962,  to  authorize  intrastate  quaran- 
tines under  extraordinary  emergency  condi- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 


EC-2378.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Act  of  August  20.  1912.  as 
amended,  to  eliminate  certain  unnecessary 
regulatory  requirements:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2379.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  deferral  of  certain  budget  authority 
transmitted  In  the  President's  sixth  special 
message  for  fiscal  year  1982;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  Janaury  30.  1975.  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Budget,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2380.  A  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
Courts  judgment  in  the  case  of  The  Sioux 
Tribe  of  Indians,  etc.  v.  The  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2381.  A  communications  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Installations),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  military  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  without  formal  advertising 
during  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2382.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Material  (Contracts 
and  Business  Management),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  research  and 
development  procurement  actions  of  $50,000 
and  over  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2383.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  prime  contract  awards  over 
$10,000  negotiated  under  section  2304(a)  11 
and  section  2304(a)  16  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  or  industrial  mobilization  for 
the  period  April  through  September  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2384.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Korea  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$25  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2385.  A  communication  frpm  the  As- 
sistMit-^SecrHary  of  the  Air  Force  (Re- 
search, Develor'ient.  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuaiii  to  law,  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  converting  the  publishing  distribu- 
tion office  function  at  Wright  Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio,  and  the  decision  that  per- 
formance under  contract  is  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective method  of  accomplishment;  to  *lie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2386.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  study 
with  respect  to  converting  the  commissary 
shelf-stocking  and  custodial  services  func- 
tion at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
and  the  decision  that  performance  under 
contract  is  the  most  cost  effective  method 
of  accomplishment;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2387.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Large-Scale  Production  of  the  Ml 
Tank  should  Be  Delayed  Until  Its  Power 
Train  Is  Made  More  Durable";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2388.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Research. 
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Development,  and  Acquisition),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  for  $50,000  or  more  awarded 
during  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2389.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Egypt  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25 
million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2390.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  voluntary  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  Army  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  as  of  September  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2391.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  rehabilitation 
guidelines  under  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2392.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Conunission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2393.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  enforcement  of 
Title  II  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2394.  A  conMnunication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  for 
Amtrak,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  total 
itemized  revenues  and  expenses  for  the 
month  of  August  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2395.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  report  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  ended  Septeml)er  30,  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2396.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
I»resident  of  Government  Affairs  of  Amtrak. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
number  of  passengers  and  on-time  perform- 
ance of  each  train  for  the  month  of  August 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2397.  A  conMnunication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  notification  of  a  proposed  dem- 
onstration of  the  Space  Shuttle;  to  the 
'  Committee  on  Conwnerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2398.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  changes  in  market  shares  for 
petroleum  products  for  September  1981;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2399.  A  conununication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  performance  profiles  of  major 
energy  producers,  1980,  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2400.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursusmt  to 
law,  the  Annual  Report  on  Alcohol  Fuels 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-2401.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  Federal  EInergy 
Conservation  Programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2402.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual  Report  on 
Alaska  Lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2403.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  relating  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2404.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  State  of  the  Finances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2405.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  64th  Aimual  Report  of  the 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2406.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  draft  bill  to 
annul  the  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
appoint  an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secu- 
rity during  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2407.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  December  18,  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  December  16.  1981,  the  following 
report  of  a  committee  was  filed  on 
January  19.  1982,  during  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Huin«n  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  mature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  t4  the  title: 

S.  234.  A  bill  to  amWnd  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  encourage  the  estalishment 
of  home  health  progi;ims  and  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  K5  provide  expanded  cov- 
erage of  home  health  services  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

a^  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1630.  A  bill  to  codify  and  revise  and 
reform  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-307). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  283.  An  original  resolution  increas- 
ing the  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
for  the  procurement  of  consultants;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  2006.  A  bill  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  provision  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  which  permits  elec- 
tions under  section  2032A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(xle  of  1954  to  be  made  on  late 
estate  tax  returns;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  2007.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  special 
leasing  rules  provided  under  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  a  two  year 
budget  process,  to  provide  for  timely  over- 
sight of  authorizing  legislation  and  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  with  in- 
structions that  if  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  has  thirty  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  to  report  or  t>e  discharged. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code    to   eliminate   special    rules   for 
leases;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  Mr.  Boren ): 
S.  2010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  special 
leasing  provisions  of  the  accelerated  cost  re- 
covery  system;   to   the   Committee   on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  special 
leasing  rules  provided  under  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  ^ct  of  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dahtorth,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Randolph,      Mr.      Zorinsky,      Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Moyniran.  Mr.  Riegle, 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byroi  : 
S.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction  of 
living  expenses  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  eliminate  the  provision  which  allows  such 
deduction   without  substantiation   of  such 
expense;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abdnor,   Mr.   DeConcini,   Mr.   Hat- 
field, Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph,    Mr.,  Riegle,    Mr.    Stap- 
FORO,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Williams): 
S.  2013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances   Act   to  establish   a  temporary 
program  under  which  heroin  would  be  made 
available  through  qualified  hospital  phar- 
macies for  the  relief  of  pain  of  cancer  pa- 
tients;   to    the    Committee   on   Labor   and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  2014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal-State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1978 
to  maintain  current  provisions  (scheduled  to 
be  repealed)  relating  to  the  State  trigger 
and  to  restore  a  former  provision  relating  to 
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the    insured    unemployment    rate:    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  2015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction  of 
living  expenses  by  Members  of  Congess  and 
to  require  substantiation  of  such  living  ex- 
penses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 

S.J.  Res.  138.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  18.  1982,  through  April  24. 
1982,  as  "National  Coin  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.   280.  A  resolution  notifying  the 
President    of    the    United    States    that    a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  assembled;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.  281.  A  resolution  notifying  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.  282.  A  resolution  setting  the  Hour 
of  DaUy  Meeting  of  the  Senate;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  Res.  283.  An  orglnial  resolution  increas- 
ing the  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
for  procurement  of  consultants;  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
for  a  2-year  budget  process,  to  provide 
for  timely  oversight  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation and  appropriations  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  August  4,  1977,  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

TWO- YEAR  BTTDCET  PROCESS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  replace  the  current  annual  budget 
cycle  with  a  2-year  budget  process. 

The  1974  Budget  Act  requires  two 
budget  resolutions  each  year,  which 
allows  too  little  time  for  consideration 
of  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills,  and  too  little  time  for  program 
oversight. 

Since  passage  of  the  Budget  Act,  the 
first  and  second  budget  resolution 
deadlines  have  been  met  only  twice 
out  of  10  reporting  dates. 

Our  record  on  appropriations  has 
been  equally  dismal.  Since  1976,  the 
first  year  in  which  the  Budget  Act  ac- 
tually went  into  operation,  only  once 
were  all  appropriations  bills  enacted 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Even  in  that  year  a  continuing  resolu- 


tion was  needed  to  fund  some  pro- 
grams. Over  the  past  5  years.  10  con- 
tinuing resolutions  have  been  enacted. 
Today,  much  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  still  operating  on  the  basis  of  a 
continuing  resolution. 

We  clearly  need  more  time  for  con- 
sideration of  authorization  and  appro- 
priation bills.  Our  authorization  proc- 
esses need  to  be  strengthened  so  pro- 
grams can  effectively  be  reviewed  and 
evaluated.  The  work  of  oversight  com- 
mittees needs  to  be  integrated  into  the 
work  of  the  appropriations  committees 
as  well  as  into  the  budget. 

Only  by  providing  all  of  our  commit- 
tees with  sufficient  time  and  our  full, 
undivided  attention  can  we  regain 
fuller  control  of  our  legislative, 
budget,  and  appropriations  process. 
Only  then  can  the  budget  we  pass  be 
based  on  full  economic  review  of  legis- 
lative proposals  as  well  as  the  econom- 
ic considerations  of  the  moment. 

The  ability  of  Congress  to  gain  con- 
trol over  the  budget  is  today  in  serious 
doubt.  The  weight  of  prior-year  obliga- 
tions and  automatic  expenditures  built 
into  the  budget  is  causing  us  to  drown 
in  a  sea  of  increasing  deficits. 

Unless  we  can  correct  this  situation, 
we  will  have  effectively  lost  our  power 
to  legislate  in  any  meaningful  sense. 
Government  will  continue  to  operate 
on  a  kind  of  "automatic  pilot,"  with- 
out meaningful  evaluation  of  current 
policy  by  the  legislative  branch  and 
with  the  budget  heavily  dominated  by 
"uncontrollable"  spending. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
legislation  is  carefully  considered  and 
spending  policies  are  brought  under 
control.  For  these  reasons.  I  believe  it 
is  essential  that  we  move  to  a  2-year 
budget  cycle  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  legislation  provides  for  a  4-year 
budget,  consisting  of  two,  2-year 
budget  cycles.  Each  2-year  cycle  will 
provide  a  full  year  for  authorization 
and  oversight  and  a  full  year  for  ap- 
propriations. The  4-year  budget  period 
will  provide  ample  time  for  long-range 
planning. 

With  a  2-year  budget  cycle,  we  would 
see  the  results  of  first  year  decisions 
by  the  second  year  of  the  cycle  and 
make  midcourse  corrections  as  neces- 
sary. We  would  have  the  time  to 
review  the  major  Federal  programs 
and  consider  new  ones. 

We  will  have  twice  the  time  we  now 
have  to  make  the  necessary  decisions 
on  appropriations  and  budget. 

Dr.  Alice  Rivlin.  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  clearly  sup- 
ported the  notion  of  biennial  budget- 
ing in  a  statement  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
October  29,  1981. 

In  that  statement,  Dr.  Rivlin  said: 

One  alternative  to  the  overcrowded  calen- 
dar of  the  annual  process  would  be  to  move 
to  a  biennial  budget.  I  have  long  believed 
that  authorizations  for  Federal  activities 
should  be  for  a  minimum  of  two.  and  prefer- 


ably for  three  or  more  years.  In  addition.  , 
appropriations  for  most  Federal  activities 
could  also  be  placed  on  a  cycle  of  at  least 
two  years'  length.  Furthermore,  there  are 
no  technical  obstacles  to  setting  spending 
ceilings  and  revenue  floors  for  a  two-year 
budget  resolution. 

One  can  imagine  a  dramatically  different 
Congressional  calendar  under  these 
changes.  In  the  first  session  of  any  term, 
the  Congress  could  adopt  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, authorizations,  and  appropriations  for 
two  fiscal  years.  During  the  Second  Session. 
Congressional  committees  would  be  free  to 
conduct  oversight  of  authorizations  and 
supplementals.  or  revisions  to  authoriza- 
tions or  budget  resolutions  as  necessary. 
The  next  Congress,  considering  reauthoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  during  its  first  ses- 
sion, would  then  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  groundwork  done  by  the  previous 
Congress.  It  would  be  free,  of  course,  to 
revise  the  budget  handed  to  it  by  the  previ- 
ous Congress. 

The  budget  process  today  is  danger- 
ously close  to  breakdown.  Just  2 
months  ago,  in  early  December  1981. 
close  to  3  months  after  the  Budget  Act 
deadline,  we  passed  a  technical  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  was  the  first  time  neither  House 
of  Congress  could  agree  on  a  genuine 
second  budget  resolution,  largely  be- 
cause of  delays  resulting  from  consid- 
eration of  the  Reconciliation  Act  last 
summer. 

If  a  2-year  budget  resolution  had 
been  in  place  this  year,  we  would  now 
be  in  a  position  to  exercise  some  over- 
sight over  the  legislative  changes  en- 
acted in  the  reconciliation  bill. 

Instead,  we  are  now  preparing  to 
enact  yet  another  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983,  probably  to 
include  further  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions. Once  again  we  will  have  to  go 
through  a  mass  of  budget  decisions 
without  the  benefits  of  thorough 
review  and  informed  debate. 

I  believe  we  need  to  review  the 
budget  timetables  now.  We  need  to 
move  to  a  2-year  budget  process  so  we 
can  reestablish  our  capacity  to  legis- 
late. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  the  attached  appendices  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill 
and  appendices  were  ordered  printed 
in  the  Record. 

S.  2008 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Budget  and  Over- 
sight Reform  Act  of  1981". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  present  armual  Federal  budget 
process— 

(1)  provides  the  Congress  with  insufficient 
time  to  effectively  perform  its  legislative 
and  oversight  responsibilities: 

(2)  provides  the  relevant  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  insufficient  time  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  complex 
Federal  programs: 


(3)  provides  the  relevant  committees  of 
each  House  with  insufficient  time  to  review 
the  formulas  and  financing  mechanisms  uti- 
lized in  current  entitlement  programs,  and 
such  Insufficient  time  has  contributed  to 
unrestrained  growth  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures: and 

(4)  provides  Federal  agencies  and  State 
and  local  authorities  insufficient  time  to 
plan  for  changes  in  Federal  programs. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish  a   more   effective   and   comprehensive 
'  budget  process  by— 

(1)  establishing    a    two-year    period    for 
~X    adoption  and  revision  of  the  Federal  budget: 

(2)  establishing  a  timetable  to  allow  for 

(oversight  hearings  by  the  relevant  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  review  the  complex  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government: 

(3)  establishing  a  timetable  for  appropria- 
■  tions  and  final  budget  spending  decisions. 

which  would  follow  the  findings  of  the 
review  and  oversight  process:  and 

(4)  strengthening  congressional  budget 
procedures  by  requiring  separate  and  dis- 
tinct consideration  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, appropriation  bills,  and  the  budget, 
thus  allowing  time  for  full  evaluation  of  al- 

«•        •'  temative  approaches  in  the  funding  of  the 

various  programs  and  agencies  of  the  Feder- 
al Govenunent. 

REVISION  OK  TIMETABLE 

Sec  3.  Section  300  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

-  "TIMETABLE 

"Sec.  300.  The  time  table  with  respect  to 
the  congressional  budget  process  for  any 
Congress  (beginning  with  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress)  is  as  follows: 

"First  Session 

"On  or  before:        Action  to  be  completed: 

November  10       President   submits   current 

(of  the  services    budget    for    the 

preceding  biennial  fiscal  period  be- 

year).  ginning  in  the  succeeding 

even-numbered  year. 

January  15 President       submits       his 

budget  for  the  biennial 
fiscal  period. 

January  15 All  committees  begin  over- 

'  sight    hearings    with    re- 

spect to  major  Federal 
programs. 

March  1 Comptroller  General  of  the 

United      States      reports 
evaluations  of  major  Fed- 
eral    programs     to     the 
•  standing  committees. 

April  1 Conunittees  complete  over- 
sight hearings  and  report 
to   the   Budget   Commit- 
'  tees  of  tKJth  Houses  with 

respect  to  the  biennial 
fiscal  period. 

April  30 Congressional  Budget 

*  Office   submit   report   to 

.  the    Budget    Committees 

with  respect  to  the  bien- 
nial fiscal  period. 

June  30 Budget  Committees  report 

first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for 
the  biennial  fiscal  period 
to  their  Houses. 

July  31 Congress  completes  action 

on  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for 
•  the  biennial  fiscal  period. 


"First  Session— Continued 

"On  or  before;        Action  to  be  completed: 

September  15...  Committees  report  alloca- 
tions of  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget 
among  programs  within 
their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. 

December  15  ....  Congress  completes  action 
on  bills  and  resolutons 
authorizing  new  budget 
authority  for  the  biennial 
fiscal  period. 


"Second  Session 

"On  or  before:        Action  to  be  completed: 

January  15 President    submits    revised 

budget  for  the  biennial 
fiscal  period. 

March  15 Congressional  Budget 

OlUCe  submits  report  to 
thr  Budget  Committees 
on  the  President's  revised 
budget. 

April  15 House  Appropriations 

Committee  reports  bills 
for  the  biermial  fiscal 
period. 

May  1 Senate  Appropriations 

Conur.ittee  reports  bills 
for  the  biennial  fiscal 
period. 

July  31 Congress  completes  action, 

except  enrollment,  on 
bills  and  resolutions  pro- 
viding new  spending  au- 
thority for  the  biennial 
fiscal  period. 

August  15 Budget  Committees  report 

second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for 
the  biennial  fiscal  period 
to  their  Houses. 

September  15 ...  Congress  completes  action 
on  second  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for 
the  biennial  fiscal  period. 

October  1 Congress  completes  action 

on  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  to  implement 
second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for 
the  biennial  fiscal  period. 

October  1 Biennial        fiscal       period 

begins.". 


TWO- YEAR  CYCLE  POR  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  "each  year  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennially". 

(b)  (1)  Section  3(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal 
period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  period". 

(2)  Section  3(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennial 
fiscal  period". 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  term  ■biennial  fiscal  period' 
means  the  period  of  2  years  beginning  on 
October  1  of  any  even-numbered  year  and 


ending  on  September  30  of  the  succeeding 
even-numbered  year.". 

(c)  (1)  Section  202(f)(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "April  1  of  each  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  30  of 
each  odd-numbered  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing on  October  1  of  that  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal  period  com- 
mencing on  October  1  of  the  succeeding 
year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""such  biennial  fiscal  [>eriod". 

(2)  Section  202(f)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  su'osection)  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  (in  such  paragraph)  strik- 
ing out  ""paragraph  (1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  On  March  15  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  the  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Buclget  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  such  revi- 
sions of  the  report  required  by  paragraph 

( 1 )  as  may  be  necessary  due  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  due  to  any  revisions  in 
the  Budget  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  January  15  of  that  year 
under  the  last  sentence  of  section  201(a)  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921.". 

(d)(1)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'May  15"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  31  of  Each  Odd-Numbered  Year": 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""May  15  of  each  year"' 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""July  31  of  each  odd-numt>ered 
year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  such  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  biennial  fiscal 
period  beginning  on  October  1  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year". 

(2)  Section  301(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal  period". 

(3)  Section  301(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Views  and  Estimates 
of"  in  the  subsection  heading  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Oversight  and  Reports  by"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 

(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respective- 
ly: 

(C)  by  redesignating  the  matter  after  the 
subsection  heading  as  paragraph  (2); 

(D)  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  head- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  On  January  15  of  each  odd-numbered 
year,  each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall 
commence  hearings  and  evaluations  with  re- 
spect to  major  Federal  programs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  committee.  In  conduct- 
ing such  hearings,  such  committees  shall  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Members  of  Congress 
and  such  appropriate  representatives  of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  national  organizations  as 
the  committee  deems  desirable.'": 

(E)  by  striking  out  "March  15  of  each 
year""  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""April  1  of  each  odd-numbered 
year": 

(F)  by  inserting  "a  report  containing" 
before  the  dash  in  paragraph  (2): 

(G)  by  striking  out  ""and"  atter  the  semi- 
colon in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2) 
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(as  redesignated  by  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  this  paragraph): 

(H)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  such  year."  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated 
by  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph) and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  bi- 
ennial fiscal  period  beginning  on  October  1 
of  the  succeeding  year;":  and 

(I)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated  by  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph)  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  with  respect  to  major  Fed- 
eral programs  made  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings and  evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 ); 

"(D)  comments  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  in  the  report  required  under 
section  405  with  respect  to  controlling  costs 
and  improving  efficiency  In  major  Federal 
programs:  and 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  any  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  of  any  program  for  which 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C),  is  provided,  specific  recommen- 
dations concerning  any  change  in  such  pro- 
gram which  would  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  Congress  to  exercise  fiscal  control  over 
outlays  under  such  program.". 

(4)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennial  fiscal  period": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "April  15  of  each  year" 
in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30  of  each  odd-numbered 
year"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennial 
fiscal  period  beginning  on  October  1  of  the 
succeeding  year": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "five  fiscal"  in  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"four"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragrapn  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  first  year  of  such  biennial  fiscal 
period,":  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year  in 
su(:h  period"  in  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "each  year  in  such  four-year 
period". 

(5)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "set  for"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  forth": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bi- 
ennial fiscal  period":  and 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  Section  302(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "By  September  15  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  each":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "promptly". 

(f)(1)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bi- 
ennial fiscal  period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  period". 

(2)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bien- 
nial fiscal  period". 

(g)(1)  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it 


appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bien- 
nial fiscal  period". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  304  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '•op" 
the  second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "on". 

(h)(1)(A)  Section  305(aK3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal 
period". 

(B)  Paragraphs  (6).  (7),  (8).  and  (9)  of  sec- 
tion 305(a)  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as 
paragraphs  (5).  (6),  (7).  and  (8),  respectively. 

{2)(A)  Section  305(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal 
period". 

(B)  Paragraptis  (6)  and  (7)  of  section 
305(b)  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (6)  respectively. 

(i)(l)  Section  307  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and   inserting   in   lieu    thereof   "committee 

ACTION  ON  APPROrRIATION  AND  OTHER  SPEND- 
ING BILLS": 

(B)  by  inserting  "(a)  Committee  Action 
ON  Regular  Appropriations  Bills.—" 
before,  "Prior": 

(C)  by  striking  our  "fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal 
period": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "that  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"that  period":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Reporting  or  C^ertain  Measures.— ( 1 ) 
All  bills  and  resolutions  providing  budget 
authority  or  spending  authority  (as  defined 
by  section  401(c)(2)(C))  for  any  biennial 
fiscal  period— 

"(A)  shall  be  reported  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  no  later  than  April  15  of 
the  year  in  which  such  period  begins:  and 

"(B)  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate  no 
later  than  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  such 
period  begins. 

"(2)  If  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  determines  that 
changes  in  circumstances  with  the  passage 
of  time  require  a  waiver  of  paragaraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  bill  or  resolution  provid- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  any 
period,  such  committee  may  report,  and  the 
House  or  Senate  may  consider  and  adopt,  a 
resolution  waiving  the  application  of  such 
paragraph  in  the  case  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  307  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  307.  Committee  action  on  appropria- 
tion and  other  spending  bills.". 
(J)(l)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal  period": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennial  fiscal  period": 

(C)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "projec- 
tion" In  paragraph  (1)(B): 

(D)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal"  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4": 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  first  yew  of  such  biennial  fiscal 
period,": 

(P)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  in  para- 
graph (IKB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  4-year  period": 


<G)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph {2)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennial  fiscal  period": 

(H)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  in  para- 
graph (2)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  period"; 

(1)  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  "projec- 
tion" in  paragraph  (2)(B): 

(J)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal"  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4": 

(K)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (2)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  first  year  of  such  biennial  fiscal 
period,"; 

(L)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  in  para- 
graph (2)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  4-year  period";  and 

(M)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  last  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bi- 
ennial fiscal  period". 

(2)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  iivserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennial  fiscal  period"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragrMJh  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "biennis!  fiscal  period": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  bi- 
ennial fiscal  period": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bi- 
ennial fiscal  period"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  period";  and 

(P)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal  period". 

(3)  Section  308(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Five- Year"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Four- Year": 

(Bi  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  biennial  fiscal  period"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "4  years  beginning  with  the 
first  year  in  such  biennial  fiscal  period";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  4-year  period". 

(k)(l)  Section  309  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "limita- 
tion ON  enrollment  or  certain  bills  and 
resolutions"  at  the  end  of  the  section 
heading; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(a)  Completion  of 
Action  Required.-"  before  "Except"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  seventh  day  after 
Labor  Day  of  each  year"  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  31  of  each  even-numbered 
year": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieur  thereof  "biennial 
fiscal  period":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Limititation  on  Enrollment.— Bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority for  any  biennial  fiscal  period  or  new 
spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  for  any  biennial  fiscal  period 
shall  not  be  enrolled  until  the  concurrent 
resolution  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310(a)  for  such  biennial  fiscal  period 
has  been  agreed  to,  and  if  a  reconciliation 
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bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both  are 
required  to  be  reported  under  section  310(c) 
for  such  biennial  fiscal  period,  until  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  that  bill  or 
resolution,  or  both.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  309  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  1  (b)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  "limitation  on  enrollment  of  cer- 
tain bills  and  resolutions". 

(1)(1)  Section  310(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "By 
August  15  of  each  even-numbered  year, 
the": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennial  fiscal  period"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennial  fiscal  period";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "of  prior  -biennial  fiscal 
periods,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "prior 
fiscal  years"  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

(2)  Section  310(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "each  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "each  even-numbered  year". 

(3)  Section  310(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  25  of  each  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1  of 
each  even-numbered  year". 

(4)  Section  310(f)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "It"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "In  any  even-numbered  year, 
it":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  smd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bi- 
ennial fiscal  period". 

(m)  Section  31)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennial 
fiscal  period". 

(n)  (1)  Section  401(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal 
period". 

(2)  (A)  Section  401(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  during  the  calendar  year  in" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  bien- 
nial fiscal  period  which  begins  after  the 
date  on". 

(B)  Section  401(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennial  fiscal  period". 

(o)(l)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "reporting  of"  in  the 
section  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"AcrrioN  ON"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  heading 
for  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Dates  for  Reporting  and  Final 
Action.— (1)": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appeals  In  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal  period": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "May  15"  In  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  31  of 
the  odd-numbered  year":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Congress  shall  complete  action 
on  all  bills  and  resolutions  directly  or  indi- 
rectly authorizing  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  biennial  fiscal  period 
no  later  than  December  15  of  the  odd-num- 


fiscal  years  f ol- 
id inserting  in  lieu 
priod  in  which  it  is 
In  the  succeeding 


bered  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
period  begins.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  secton  Kb)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impround- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Reporting  of"  in  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  402  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Action  on". 

(p)  Section  403  (1)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fiscal  year  in  whIcH  i^  is  to  become  ef- 
fective Bind  in  each  oi  tl; 
lowing  such  fiscal  year" 
thereof  "biennial  fiscal 
to  become  effective  and' 
biennial  fiscal  period' 

(q)(l)  Title  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

report  by  the  comptroller  general  of  the 
united  states 

"Sec.  405.  By  March  1  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
each  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  an  evaluation  of  each 
major  Federal  program.  The  evaluations  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  an  analysis  of  the  recommendations 
made  with  respect  to  such  programs  by  the 
President  in  the  Budget  submitted  under 
section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921,  on  January  15  of  such  odd-num- 
bered year;  and 

"(2)  where  possible,  a  description  of  meth- 
ods to  Improve  efficiency  an<l  control  costs 
in  each  such  Federal  program.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  404 
the  following  new  item; 

"Sec.  405.  Report  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.". 

(3)  Section  304  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(except  section  405)"  after  "IV"  each  place 
it  appears. 

(r)(l)  Section  605(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "each  year  (beginning 
with  1975)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"each  even-numbered  year  (beginning  with 
1982)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  ensuing  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  bi- 
ennial fiscal  period  beginning  In  the  suc- 
ceeding even-numbered  year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  ensuing  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
period". 

(2)  Section  605  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  by  (in  such  subsection)  strik- 
ing out  "so  submitted"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "submitted  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  On  or  before  November  10  of  each 
odd-numbered  year  (beginning  with  1983). 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  such  revi- 
sions in  the  estimated  outlays  and  proposed 
budget  authority  for  the  biennial  fiscal 
period  beginning  in  the  succeeding  even- 
numbered  year  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  as  he  determines  may  be  neces- 
sary.". 

(s)  Section  1012  (a)  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking 


out  "liscal  year"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal 
period". 

(t)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1013(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""fiscal 
year'"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""biennial 
fiscal  period". 

(u)  Section  1014(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bien- 
nial fiscal  period". 

(v)  Clause  1(b)(4)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal  period". 

amendents  to  budget  and  accounting  A<rr, 

1921 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  So  much  of  section  201(a)  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  11(a)),  as  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  by  January  15  of  the  first  session 
of  each  Congress  beginning  with  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress,  the  Budget  for  the  bienni- 
al fiscal  period  (as  defined  in  section  3(6)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974)  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1  of  the  succeeding  calendar  year.  The 
Budget  transmitted  under  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  President's  Budget  Mes- 
sage, summary  data  and  text,  and  support- 
ing detail.  The  Budget  shall  set  forth  in 
such  form  and  detail  as  the  President  may 
determine—". 

(2)  Section  201(a)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  and  projec- 
tions for  the  four  fiscal  years  immediately 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "biennial  fiscal  period  and  projec- 
tions for  the  biennial  fiscal  period  immedi- 
ately following  such  biennial  fiscal  period""; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""each  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  second  session  of 
each  Congress". 

(3)  Section  201(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is  amend, 
ed  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  and  projec- 
tions for  the  four  fiscal  years  immediately 
following  the  ensuing  fiscal  year"'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal  period 
and  projections  for  the  biennial  fiscal  period 
immediately  following  such  biennial  fiscal 
period'". 

(4)  Section  201(a)(9)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  ""or  the  last  completed  bi- 
ennial fiscal  peri(xl.  as  the  case  may  be" 
after  "the  last  completed  fiscal  year": 

(B)  by  inserting  ""or  at  the  end  of  the  bien- 
nial fiscal  period  in  progress,  as  the  case 
may  be"  after  "fiscal  year  in  progress"';  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "'ensuing  fiscal  year'" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""ensuing  bien- 
nial fiscal  period". 

(5)  Section  201(a)(12)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'fiscal  year""  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"biennial  fiscal  period"';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years,  immediately  following  that  ensuing 
fiscal  year.""  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""the  biennial  fiscal 
period  immediately  following  such  biennial 
fiscal  period". 

(6)  Section  201(a)(13)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennial  fiscal  period". 

(7)  Section  20Ka)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
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"By  January  15  of  the  second  session  of 
each  Congress  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  any  revisions  he  may  desire 
to  make  in  the  Budget  transmitted  in  the 
first  session  of  that  Congress.". 

(b)  Section  201(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it 
apiiears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bien- 
nial fiscal  period". 

(c)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "four  fiscal  years"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennial  fiscal  period"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ensuing  fiscal  year"  in 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ensuing  biennial  fiscal  period"; 

(3)  by  striking  our  "fiscal  years  '  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 

V    first  biennial  fiscal  period";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
each  place  it  appears  in  such  paragraph  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ensuing  biennial 
fiscal  period". 

(d)  Section  201(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal  period". 

(e)  Section  201(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  biennial 
fiscal  period";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  period". 

(f )  Section  201(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "biennial  fiscal  period"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  last  completed  bi- 
ennial fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be" 
after  "last  completed  fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  such  biennial  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "such 
fiscal  year"  in  such  paragraph; 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  the  last  completed  bi- 
ennial fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be," 
after  "last  completed  fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (2); 

(5)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  such  paragraph  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  fiscal  year  or  such  bi- 
ennial fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be"; 

(6)  by  inserting  "or  such  biennial  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "such 
fiscal  year"  the  first  place  it  appears  in 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(7)  by  inserting  "or  such  biennial  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  Jjifl  before  the 
period  in  such  paragraph.  " 

(g)  Section  201  (g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bien- 
nial fiscal  period". 

(h)  Section  201  (h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "bien- 
nial fiscal  period". 

(i)  Section  201  (i)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  biennial 
fiscal  period";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "biennial  fiscal  period  beginning  October 
1.  1984". 

CONVEHSION  TO  BIENNIAL  FISCAL  PERIOD 

Sec  6.  (a)(1)  Section  237  (a)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  1020  (a))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  all  matters  of  accounts,  receipts. 
expenditures,  estimates,  and  appropria- 
tions— 


•(1)  there  shall  be.  through  September  30. 
1984.  a  fiscal  year  of  the  United  States  com- 
mencing on  October  1  of  each  year  and 
ending  on  September  30  of  the  following 
year;  and 

■■(2)  there  shall  be,  beginning  on  October 
1,  1984,  a  biennial  fiscal  period  of  the 
United  States  beginning  on  October  1  of 
each  even-numbered  year  and  ending  on 
September  30  of  the  following  even-num- 
bered year.". 

(2)  Section  237(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  1020(b))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  each  biennial  fiscal  period,  as  the  case 
may  be,"  after  "fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  504  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1020a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  any  fiscal  vear 
thereafter"  and  inserting  in  lieu  th«-eof 
"through  the  fiscal  year  1984";  and     x 

<2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "Any  law 
providing  for  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1985  or  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter  shall  be  construed  as  refer- 
ring to  the  one-year  period  within  a  biennial 
fiscal  period  beginning  on  October  1  of  the 
calendar  year  having  the  same  calendar 
year  number  as  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
number  and  ending  on  September  30  of  the 
calendar  year  having  the  same  calendar 
year  number  as  the  fiscal  year  number.". 

(c)  Section  118(b)(2)  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act.  1976  (31 
U.S.C.  1020-1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Ninety-eighth  Congress,  any  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  Senate  which  contains 
an  October  1  or  September  30  date  which  is 
related  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  the  be- 
ginning or  end.  as  the  case  may  be.  of  a  one- 
year  period  within  a  biennial  fiscal  period, 
as  established  by  section  237(a)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.". 

(d)(1)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  simplify  ac- 
counting, facilitate  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  25.  1956.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  701),  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  ending  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984, '  after  "October  1,  1976,"  in 
paragraph  (2); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  for  any  biennial  fiscal  period  com- 
mencing on  or  after  October  1,  1984,  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  the  biennial  fiscal  period  fol- 
lowing that  biennial  fiscal  period  or  the  bi- 
ennial fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  available  for  ob- 
ligation.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  ending  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984,"  after  "October  1,  1976,"  in  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  it  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(C)  for  any  biennial  fiscal  period  com- 
mencing on  or  after  October  1.  1984.  not 
later  than  November  15  following  the  end  of 
such   biennial  fiscal   period,   in  which  the 
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period  of  availability  for  obligation  ex- 
pires.". 

(e)(1)  Section  105  of  title  1.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "year 
ending"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  bien- 
nial fiscal  period  ending". 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
Acts  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  for  any  biennial  fiscal 
period  commencing  on  or  after  October  1. 
1984. 

(f)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  President 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  he  considers  appropri- 
ate with  respect  to  chsmges  in  law  necessary 
to  provide  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  the  biennial  fiscal  period  beginning  on 
October  1.  1984.  and  succeeding  biennial 
fiscal  periods. 

(g)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tion, order,  or  otherwise  for  the  orderly 
transition  by  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment anJ  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  use  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  the  use  of  the  new  biennial  fiscal 
period  prescribed  by  section  237(a)(2)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  The  Director  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  such  addi- 
tional proposed  legislation  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

ErrECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress,  except  that  the  amendments 
made  by  section  4(r)  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  November  9.  1982. 

FISCAL  year  1984 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  sections  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  sections,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  outlays  and  proposed  budget  au- 
thority that  would  have  been  required 
under  section  605  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (as  such  section  was  in 
effect  on  November  8.  1982).  The  provisions 
of  section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (as  such  provisions  were 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act)  shall  apply  to  the  submis- 
sion by  the  President  of  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  provisions  of  section 
605  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(as  such  provisions  were  in  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1982)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
submission  of  such  estimates  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 3.  4.  5,  and  6  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  sections,  the 
Congress  shall  complete  action  on  the' con- 
current resolutions  on  the  budget  that 
would  have  been  required  for  fiscal  year 
1984  under  the  privisions  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  as  such  provisions 
were  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (as  such  provisions  were 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  bills  and  resolu- 
tions providing  new  budget  authority  or  new 
spending  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
bills  and  resolutions  authorizing  the  enact- 
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ment  of  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Appendix  I 

(Note.— Text  in  roman.  new  material  in 
italic,  and  stricken  matter  in  brackets.  1 
short  titles;  table  of  contents 

Section  1.  (a)  Short  Titles.— This  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974". 
Titles  I  through  IX  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974",  and 
title  X  may  be  cited  as  the  "Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 
Sec.  1.  Short  titles;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HOUSE 

AND  SENATE  BUDGET  COMMITTEES 
Sec.  101.  Budget  Committee  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 
Sec.  102.  Budget  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  II— CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
OFFICE 
Sec.  201.  Establishment  of  Office. 
Sec.  202.  Duties  and  functions. 
Sec.  203.  Public  access  to  budget  data. 

TITLE  HI-CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Sec.'^OO.  Timetable. 

Sec.  301.  Adoption  of  first  concurrent  reso- 
\  lution. 

Sec.  ^302.  Matters  to  be  included  in  joint 
statement  of  managers:  reports  by 
committees. 

Sec.  303.  First  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  must  be  adopted  before  legisla- 
tion providing  new  budget  authority, 
new  spending  authority,  or  changes  in 
revenues  or  public  debt  limit  is  consid- 
ered. 

Sec.  304.  Permissible  revisions  of  concurrent 
resolutions  on  the  budget. 

Sec.  305.  Provisions  relating  to  the  consider- 
ation of  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
budget. 

Sec.  306.  Legislation  dealing  with  congres- 
sional budget  must  be  handled  by 
budget  committees. 

[Sec.  307.  House  committee  action  on  all  ap- 
propriation bills  to  be  completed 
before  first  appropriation  bill  is  re- 
ported.] 

Sec.  307.  Committee  action  on  appropria- 
tion and  other  spending  bills. 

Sec.  308.  Reports,  summaries,  and  projec- 
tions of  congressional  budget  actions. 

Sec.  309.  Completion  of  action  on  bills  pro- 
viding new  budget  authority  and  cer- 
tain new  spending  authority;  limita- 
tion on  enrollment  of  certain  bills  and 
resolutions. 

Sec.  310.  Second  required  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  reconciliation  process. 

Sec.  311.  New  budget  authority,  new  spend- 
ing authority,  and  revenue  legislation 
must  be  within  appropriate  levels. 
TITLE  IV-ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS 
TO  IMPROVE  FISCAL  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  401.  Bills  providing  new  spending  au- 
thority. 

Sec.  402.  [Reporting  of]  Action  on  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

Sec.  403.  Analyses  by  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

Sec.  404.  Jurisdiction  of  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Sec.  405.  Report  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 
TITLE  V-CHANGE  OF  FISCAL  YEAR 

Sec.  501.  Fiscal  year  to  begin  October  1. 


Sec.  502.  Transition  to  new  fiscal  year. 
Sec.  503.  Accounting  procedures. 
Sec.  504.  Conversion  of  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations. 
Sec.  505.  Repeals. 
Sec.  506.  Technical  amendment. 
TITLE  VI-AMENDMENTS  TO  BUDGET 

AND  ACCOUNTING  ACT,  1921 
Sec.  601.  Matters  to  be  included  in  Presi- 
dent's budget. 
Sec.  602.  Midyear  review. 
Sec.  603.  Five-year  budget  projections. 
Sec.     604.     Allowances     for     supplemental 
budget  authority   and   uncontrollable 
outlays. 
Sec.  605.  Budget  data  based  on  continuation 

of  existing  level  of  services. 
Sec.  606.  Study  of  off-budget  agencies. 
Sec.  607.  Year-ahead  requests  for  authoriza- 
tion of  new  budget  authority. 
TITLE  VII -PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND 
EVALUATION 
Sec.  701.  Review  and  evaluation  by  standing 

committees. 
Sec.    702.    Review   and   evaluation    by    the 

Comptroller  General. 
Sec.   703.    Continuing   study   of   additional 

budget  reform  proposals. 
TITLE  VIII-FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY 

INFORMATION  AND  CONTROLS 
Sec.  801.  Amendment  to  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970. 
Sec.  802.  Changes  in  functional  categories. 
TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS;  EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  901.  Amendments  to  rules  of  the  House. 
Sec.  902.  Conforming  amendments  to  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate. 
Sec.  903.  Amendments  to  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946. 
Sec.  904.  Exercise  of  rulemaking  powers. 
Sec.  905.  Effective  dates. 
Sec.     906.     Application     of     congressional 
budget  process  to  fiscal  year  1976. 
TITLE  X-IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 
Part  A— General  Provisions 
Sec.  1001.  Disclaimer. 
Sec.    1002.   Amendment   to   Antideficiency 

Act. 
Sec.  1003.  Repeal  of  existing  impoundment 

reporting  provision. 
Part  B— Congressional  Consideration  of 
Proposed  Rescissions,  Reservations,  and 
Deferrals  of  Budget  Authority 
Sec.  1011.  Definitions. 
Sec.  1012.  Rescission  of  budget  authority. 
Sec.  1013.  Disapproval  of  proposed  deferrals 

of  budget  authority. 
Sec.  1014.  Transmission  of  messages;  publi- 
cation. 
Sec.  1015.  Reports  by  Comptroller  General. 
Sec.  1016.  Suits  by  Comptroller  General. 
Sec.  1017.  Procedure  In  House  and  Senate. 
declaration  of  purposes 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  es- 
sential— 

(1)  to  assure  effective  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  budgetary  process; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  congressional  deter- 
mination [each  year]  biennially  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  Federal  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures; 

(3)  to  provide  a  system  of  impoundment 
control; 

(4)  to  establish  national  budget  priorities: 
and 

(5)  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  infor- 
mation by  the  executive  branch  In  a  manner 
that  will  assist  the  Congress  in  discharging 
its  duties. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 


(1)  The  terms  "budget  outlays"  and  "out- 
lays'  mean,  with  respect  to  any  [fiscal  year] 
biennial  fiscal  period,  expenditures  and  net 
lending  of  funds  under  budget  authority 
during  [such  year]  such  period. 

(2)  The  term  "budget  authority"  means 
authority  provided  by  law  to  enter  into  obli- 
gations which  will  result  in  immediate  or 
future  outlays  involving  Government  fundsr — 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  au- 
thority to  insure  or  guarantee  the  repay- 
ment of  indebtedness  incurred  by  another 
person  or  government. 

(3)  The  term  "tax  expenditures"  means 
those  revenue  losses  attributable  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  tax  laws  which  allow  a 
special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  deduction 
from  gross  Income  or  which  provide  a  spe- 
cial credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax,  or  a  de- 
ferral of  tax  liability;  and  the  term  "tax  ex- 
penditures budget"  means  an  enumeration 
of  such  tax  expenditures. 

(4)  The  term  "concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget"  means— 

(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  [fiscal  year]  bien- 
nial fiscal  period  as  provided  In  section  301; 

(B)  a  concurrent  resolution  reaffirming  or 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  [fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  as  provided  in 
section  310;  and 

(C)  any  other  concurrent  resolution  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  (fiscal  year]  bien- 
nial fiscal  period  as  described  In  section  304. 

(5)  The  term  "Appropriation  Act"  means 
an  Act  referred  to  in  section  105  of  title  1, 
United  States  Code. 

f6J  The  term  "biennial  fiscal  period" 
means  the  period  of  2  years  beginning  on 
October  1  of  any  even-numbered  year  and 
ending  on  September  30  of  the  succeeding 
even-numbered  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(f)  Reports  to  Budget  Committees.— (Sec 
202)- 

(1)  On  or  before  [April  1  of  each  year] 
April  30  of  each  odd-numbered  year,  the  Di- 
rector shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  a  report,  for  the  [fiscal  year 
commencing  on  October  1  of  that  year)  6j- 
ennial  fiscal  period  commencing  on  October 
1  of  the  succeeding  year,  with  respect  to 
fiscal  policy.  Including  (A)  alternative  levels 
of  total  revenues,  total  new  budget  author- 
ity, and  total  outlays  (including  related  sur- 
pluses and  deficits),  and  (B)  the  levels  of  tax 
expenditures  under  existing  law.  taking  Into 
account  projected  economic  factors  and  any 
changes  In  such  levels  based  on  proposals  in 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President  for 
[such  fiscal  year]  such  biennial  fiscal 
period.  Such  report  shall  also  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  national  budget  priorities.  Includ- 
ing alternative  ways  of  allocating  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays  for  [such  fiscal 
year]  such  biennial  fiscal  period  among 
major  programs  or  functional  categories, 
taking  into  account  how  such  alternative  al- 
locations will  meet  major  national  needs 
and  affect  balanced  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

(2J  On  March  IS  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  the  Director  shall  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  such  revisions  of 
the  report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  as  may 
be  necessary  due  to  changing  economic  con- 
ditions and  due  to  any  revisions  in  the 
budget  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
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Congress  on  January  IS  of  that  year  under 
the  last  sentence  of  section  201  (a J  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 

((2)]  (3)  The  Director  shall  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  such  further  reports  (including 
reports  revising  the  report  required  by 
[paragraph  (1))  paragraphs  11)  and  (2)  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  provide 
such  committees  with  information,  data, 
and  analyses  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  functions. 


TITLE  III— CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

[TIMETABLE 

[Sec.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to 
the  congressional  budget  process  for  any 
fiscal  year  is  as  follows: 


[On  or  before:       [Action  to  be  completed: 

[November  10...  President  submits  current 
services  budget. 

[15th  day  President       submits       his 

after  budget. 

Congress 
meets. 

[March  15 Committees  and  joint  com- 
mittees submit  reports  to 
Budget  Committees. 

[April  1 Congressional  Budget 

Office  submits  report  to 
Budget  Committees. 

[April  15 Budget  Committees  report 

first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  to 
their  Houses. 

[May  15 Committees      report      bills 

and  resolutions  authoriz- 
ing new  budget  author- 
ity. 

[May  15 Congress  completes  action 

on  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget. 

[7th  day  after     Congress  completes  action 
Labor  Day.  on   bills   and   resolutions 

providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  new  sppnaing 
authority. 

[September         Congress  completes  action 
ISTV  on  second  required  con- 

^  current  resolution  on  the 

budget. 

[September         Congress  completes  action 
25.  on  reconciliation   bill   or 

resolution,  or  both,  im- 
plementing second  re- 
quired concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

(October  1 Fiscal  year  begins.] 


Sec.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to  the 
congressional  budget  process  for  any  Con- 
gress (beginning  unth  the  Ninety-eighth  Con- 
gress) is  as  follows:  ^— «. 

First  Session 

On  or  before:         Action  to  be  completed: 

November  10       President    submits   current 

fof  the  services  budget  for  the  bi- 

preceding  ennial  fiscal    period    be- 

year).  ginning  in  the  succeeding 

even-numbered  year. 

January  15 President       submits       his 

budget  for   the    biennial 
fiscal  period. 


First  Session— Continued 


January  25,  1982 

Second  Session— Continued 


January  25,  1982 
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On  or  before: 


Action  to  be  completed: 


Janaury  15 ^4^  committees  begin  over- 
sight   heTtrings    with    re- 
(spect    to    major    Federal 
programs. 
Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States  reports 
evaluations  of  major  'Fed- 
eral programs  to  the 
standing  committees. 
April  1 ', Committees  complete  over- 
sight hearings  and  report 
to  the  Budget  Committees 
.  of  both   Houses   unth   re- 

spect to  the  biennial 
fiscal  period. 

April  30 Congressional  Budget 

Office    submit    report    to 
I  the    Budget    Committees 

I  with  respect  to  the  bien- 

nial fiscal  period. 

June  30_ Budget   Committees   report 

first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  the 
biennial  fiscal  period  to 
their  Houses. 

July  31  Congress   completes   action 

.  on  first  concurrent  reso- 

I  lution  on  the  budget  for 

I  the  biennial  fiscal  period 

SepteTnher  15....  Committees  report  alloca- 
tions of  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget 
among  programs  uHthin 
their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. 

December  IS Congress  completes  action 

on  bills  and  resolutions 
authorizing  new  budget 
authority  for  the  biennial 
fiscal  period. 


Second  Session 


Action  to  be  completed: 


On  or  before: 

January  IS President    submits    revised 

budget  for  the  biennial 
fiscal  period. 

March  IS Congressional  Budget 

Office    submit    report    to 

I  the    Budget    Committees 

on  the  President's  revised 
budget 

April  IS House  Appropriations 

Committee    reports    bills 
for    the    biennial    fiscal 
period 
Mayl..^ Senate  Appropriations 

1  Committee    reports    bills 

for  the  biennial  fiscal 
period. 

July  31  „ Congress  completes  action, 

except  enrollment,  on 
bills  and  resolutions  pro- 
viding new  spending  au- 
thority for  the  biennial 
fiscal  period 

August  J 5 Budget   Committees   report 

second  concurrent  resolu- 
I  tion  on  the  budget  for  the 

I  biennial  fiscal  period  to 

their  Houses. 
September  15 ....  Congress  completes  action 
on  second  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for 
the  biennial  fiscal  period. 


On  or  before:  Action  to  be  completed: 

October  1 Congress  completes   action 

•  on  reconciliation  bill  or 

resolution  to  imjilement 
second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  the 
biennial  fiscal  period. 

October  1  ..\ Biennial      fiscal       period 

begins. 


ADOPTION  OF  FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Sec  301.  (a)  Action  To  Be  Completed  by 
(May  15]  July  31  of  Each  Odd-Numbered 
Year.— On  or  before  [May  15  of  each  year] 
July  31  of  each  odd-numbered  year,  the  Con- 
gress shall  complete  action  on  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  [the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year]  the  biennial  fiscal  period  beginning 
on  October  1  of  the  succeeding  year.  The 
concurrent  resolution  shall  set)  forth— 

(i)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  of  total  new  budget  authority: 

(2)  an  estimate  of  budgpt  outlays  £md  an 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
for  each  major  functional  category,  for  con- 
tingencies, and  for  undistributed  intrago- 
vemmental  transactions,  based  on  alloca- 
tions of  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  and  of  total  new  budget  au- 
thority; 

(3)  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the  surplus  or 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  which  is  appropr'- 
ate  in  light  of  economic  conditions  and  all 
other  relevant  factors: 

(4)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues and  the  amount,  if  any  by  which  the 
aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues  should 
be  increased  or  decreased  by  bills  and  reso- 
lutions to  be  reported  by  the  appropriate 
committees; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  should  be 
increased  or  decreased  by  bills  and  resolu- 
tions to  be  reported  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees; 

(6)  if  required  by  subsection  (e).  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress,  the  goals  for  reducing  unemploy- 
ment set  forth  in  section  4(b)  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  should  be  achieved: 
and 

(7)  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
budget  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Additional  Matters  in  Concurrent 
RESOLirrioN.- The  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  may  also  require— 

(Da  procedure  under  which  all  or  certain 
bills  and  resolutions  providing  new  budget 
authority  or  providing  new  spending  au- 
thority described  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  for 
such  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period 
shall  not  be  enrolled  until  the  concurrent 
resolution  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310(a)  has  been  agreed  to.  and,  if  a 
reconciliation  bill  or  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion, or  both,  are  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(c),  until  Congress  has 
completed  action  on  that  bill  or  resolution, 
or  both;  and 

(2)  any  other  procedure  which  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  Ninety-fifth 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
each  House  shall  report  to  ius  House  on  the 


implementation  of  procedures  described  in 
this  subsection. 

(c)  [Views  and  Estimates  of]  Oversight 
AND  Reports  by  Other  Committees.— 

(1)  On  January  15  of  each  odd-numbered 
year,  each  standing  comrnittee  of  the.  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate'SHall  c6m-, 
■mence  hearings  and  evaluations  with  -re- 
spect to  major  Federal  programs^ within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such- Committee.  In  conduct- 
ing sucfi  hearings,  such  conimitteef  shall  re- 
ceive •testimo'ny''from  Bfembers  ofCpwrefs 
and  such  appropriate  rejpifesentatives^  ''of 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  the  gen-  . 
eral  public,  and  national  organizations  as. 
the  committee  deems  desirable. 

1(2)1  On  or  before  [March  ,15'  of  each 
year)  April  1  of  each  odd-numbered  year, 
each  standing  committee  of  the  Mouse  of 
Representatives  »shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  House,  each 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall 
submit  to  the  Coirtmittec  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  of  both  Houses  a 
report  containing— 

[(1)]  (A)  its  views  and  estimates  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  which  relate  to  jpatters  within  the  re- 
spective jurisdiction  or  functions  of  such 
committee  or  joint  committee:  [and] 

[(2)]  (B)  except  in  the  case  of  such  joint 
conmiittees,  the  estimate  of  the  total 
amounts  of  new  budget  authority,  and 
budget  outlays  resulting  therefrom,  to  be 
provided  or  authorized  in  all  bills  and  reso- 
lutions within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  com- 
mittee which  such  committee  intends  to  be 
effective  during  [the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year.]  the  biennial 
fiscal  period  beginning  on  October  1  of  the 
succeeding  year; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  with  respect  to  major  Fed- 
eral programs  made  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings and  evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1); 

(D)  comments  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  in  the  report  required  under 
section  405  with  respect  to  controlling  costs 
and  improving  efficiency  in  major  Federal 
programs;  and 

(El  in  the  case  of  any  committee  having 
jurisdiction  of  any  program  for  which 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C),  is  provided,  specific  recommen- 
dations concerning  any  change  in  such  pro- 
gram which  would  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  Congress  to  exercise  fiscal  control  over 
outlays  under  such  program. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  also 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
both  Houses,  its  recommendations  as  to  the 
fiscal  policy  appropriate  to  the  goals  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  Any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House  or  Senate  may  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  its 
House,  and  any  other  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  may  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  both  Houses,  its  views  and 
estimates  with  respect  to  all  matters  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  which  relate  to  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction  or  functions. 

(d)  Hearings  and  Report.— In  developing 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  each 
[fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  each  House  shall 
hold  >iearings  and  shall  receive  testimony 
from  Members  of  Congress  and  such  appro- 
priate   representatives    of   Federal    depart- 


ments and  agencies,  the  general  public,  and 
national  organizations  as  the  committee 
deems  desirable.  Each  of  the  recommenda- 
tions as  tc  short-term  and  medium-term 
goals  set  forth  in  the  report  submitted  by 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee undaF  subsection  (c)  may  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  -of 
each  House  as  part  of  its  consideration  of 
such  concyrrent  resolution,  and  its  report 
may  reflect  its  views  thereon,  and  on  how 
the  estimates  of  revenues  and  levels  of 
budget  authority  ^d  outlays  set  foryi  in 
such  concurrent  resolution  are  designed  to 
achieve  any  goals,  it  is  recommending.  On  or 
before  [April  15  of  eich  year]  June  30  of 
each  odd-numbered  year,  t^e  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  each  House  shall  report  to  its 
House  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  subs^tion  (a)  for  the 
[fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  ^ginning  on 
October  1  of  the  succeediiig  year.  The  report 
accompanying  such  cohcurrent  resolution 
shall  also  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

CI)  a  comparison  of  revenues  estimated  by 
the  committee  with  those  estimated  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President; 

(2)  a  comparison  oi'  the  appropriate, levels 
of  total  budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority,  as  set  forth  in  such  concurrent 
resolution,  with  total  budget  outlays  esti- 
mated and  total  new  budget  authority  re- 
quested in  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President; 

(3)  with  respect  to  each  major  functional 
category,  an  estimate  of  budget  outlays  and 
an  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity for  all  proposed  programs  and  for  all  ex- 
isting programs  (including  renewals  there- 
of), with  the  estimate  and  level  for  existing 
programs  being  divided  between  permanent 
authority  and  funds  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  and  each  such  division  being  sub- 
divided between  controllable  amounts  and 
all  other  amounts; 

(4)  an  allocation  of  the  level  of  Federal 
revenues  recommended  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  among  the  major  sources  of  such 
revenues; 

(5)  the  economic  assumptions  and  objec- 
tives which  underlie  each  of  the  matters  set 
forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution  and  al- 
ternative economic  assumptions  and  objec- 
tives which  the  committee  considered; 

(6)  projections,  not  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing, for  the  period  of  [five-fiscal]  four  years 
beginning  with  [such  fiscal  year]  the  first 
year  of  such  biennial  fiscal  period  of  the  es- 
timated levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  total 
new  budget  outlays,  total  new  budget  au- 
thority, the  estimated  revenues  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  estimated  surplus  or  deficit, 
if  any,  for  [each  fiscal  year  in  such  period] 
each  year  in  such  four-year  period,  and  the 
estimated  levels  of  tax  expenditures  (the 
tax  expenditures  budget)  by  major  function- 
al categories: 

(7)  a  statement  of  any  significant  changes 
in  the  proposed  levels  of  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments;  and 

(8)  information,  data,  and  comparisons  in- 
dicating the  manner  in  which,  and  the  basis 
on  which,  the  committee  determined  each 
of  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  concurrent 
resolution,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
matters  to  other  budget  categories. 

(e)  Achievement  of  Goals  for  Reducing 
Unemployment.— 

(1)  ir.  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  the 
President  recommends  in  the  Economic 
Report  that  the  goals  for  reducing  unem- 
ployment [set  for]  set  forth  in  section  4(b) 


of  such  Act  be  achieved  in  a  year  after  the 
close  of  the  five-year  period  prescribed  by 
such  subsection,  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  on  which  such  Economic 
Report  is  received  by  the  Congress  may  set 
forth  the  year  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Congress,  such  goals  can*be  achieved. 

(2)  After  the  Congress  has  expressed  its 
ppini6n  pursuant  to  paragrapl>  ( 1 )  as  to  the 
year  in  which  the  goals  for  reducing  unem- 
ployment set  forth  in  section  4(b)  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  can 
be  achieved,  if.  pursuant  to  section  4(e)  of 
such  Act,  the  President  recommends  in  the 
Economic  Reptort  that  such  goals  be 
achieved  in  &  year  wfiich  is  different  from 
the  year  in  which  the  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  that  such  goals  should 
be  achieved,  either  in  its  action  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  or  its  most  recent  action  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  [fiscal 
year)  biennial  fiscal  period  beginning  after 
.the  date  on  which  such  Economic  Reprot  is 
received  by  the  Congress  may  set  forth  the 
year  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
gress, such  goals  can  be  achieved. 

(3)  It  shall  be  in  order  to  amend  the  provi- 
sion of  such  resolution  setting  forth  such 
year  only  if  the  amendment  thereto  also 
proposes  to  alter  the  estimates,  amounts, 
and  levels  (as  described  in  section  301(a))  set 
forth  in  such  resolution  in  germane  fashTbn 
in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  economic 
goals  (as  described  in  sections  3(a)(2)  and 
4(b)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946)  which 
such  amendment  proposes  can  be  achieved 
by  the  year  specified  in  auch  amendment. 

MATTERS  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  JOINT  STATEMENT 
OF  managers;  reports  by  COMMITTEES 

Sec  302.  (a)  Allocation  of  Totals.— The 
joint  explanatory  statement  accompanying 
a  conference  report  on  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  shall  include  an  estimat- 
ed allocation,  based  upon  such  concurrent 
resolution  as  recommended  in  such  confer- 
ence report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority  among  each  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills  and  resolu- 
tions pioviding  such  new  budget  authority. 

(b)  Reports  by  Committees.— As  soon  as 
practicable  after  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  is  agreed  to— 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House  shall,  after  consulting  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  other 
House,  (A)  subdivide  among  its  subcommit- 
tees the  allocation  of  budget  outlays  and 
new  budget  authority  yiocated  to  it  in  the 
joint  explanatory  stat^ent  accompanying 
the  conference  report  on  such  concurrent 
resolution,  and  (B)  further  subdivide  the 
amount  with  respect  to  each  such  subcom- 
mittee between  controllable  amounts  and  all 
other  amounts:  and 

(2)  every  other  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  which  an  allocation  was  made 
in  such  joint  explanatory  statement  shall, 
after  consulting  with  the  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  the  other  House  to  which  all  or 
part  of  its  allocation  was  made,  (A)  subdi- 
vide such  allocation  among  its  subcommit- 
tees or  among  programs  over  which  it  has 
jurisdiction,  and  (B)  further  subdivide  the 
amount  with  respect  to  each  subcommittee 
or  program  between  controllable  amounts 
and  all  other  amounts. 

[Each]  By  September  15  of  each  odd-num- 
bered   year,    each    such    committee    shall 
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promptly  report  to  its  House  the  subdivi- 
sions made  by  it  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
(c)  Subsequent  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tions.—In  the  case  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  referred  to  in  section  304 
or  310.  the  allocation  under  subsection  (a) 
and  the  subdivisions  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  required  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  revisions  made  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget. 

FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 
MUST  BE  ADOPTED  BEFORE  LEGISLATION  PRO- 
VIDING NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY.  NEW  SPEND- 
ING AUTHORITY,  OR  CHANGES  IN  REVENUES  OR 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT  IS  CONSIDERED 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  General.— It  shall  not  be 
in  order  in  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or 
resolution  (or  amendment  thereto)  which 
provides— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  a  [fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period; 

(2)  an  increase  or  decrease  in  revenues  to 
become  effective  during  a  [fiscal  year]  bien- 
nial fiscal  period: 

(3)  an  increase  or  decrease  In  the  public 
debt  limit  to  become  effective  during  a 
[fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period;  or 

(4)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  to  become  effective 
during  a  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period; 
until  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  [such  year]  such  period  has  been 
agreed  to  pursuant  to  section  301. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  any  bill  or  resolution- 

(1)  providing  new  budget  authority  which 
first  becomes  available  in  a  [fiscal  year]  bi- 
ennial fiscal  period  following  the  (fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  to  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  applies;  or 

(2)  increasing  or  decreasing  revenues 
which  first  become  effective  in  a  [fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  following  the 
[fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period  to  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  applies. 

(c)  Waiver  in  the  Senate.— 

( 1 )  The  committee  of  the  Senate  which  re- 
ports any  bill  or  resolution  to  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  applies  may  at  or  after  the  time  it 
reiwrts  such  bill  or  resolution,  report  a  reso- 
lution to  the  Senate  (A)  providing  for  the 
waiver  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
bill  or  resolution,  and  (B)  stating  the  rea- 
isons  why  the  waiver  is  necessary.  The  reso- 
lution shall  then  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate.  That  com- 
mittee shall  report  the  resolution  to  the 
Senate  within  10  days  after  the  resolution  is 
referred  to  It  (not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  begin- 
ning with  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  it  is  so  referred,  accompanied  by  that 
committee's  recommendations  and  rea.sons 
for  such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  resolution.  If  the  committee  does  not 
report  the  resolution  within  such  10-day 
period,  it  shall  automatically  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resoltuion 
and  the  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(2)  During  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees,  and  the 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by. 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  resolu- 
tion. In  the  event  the  manager  of  the  reso- 
lution is  in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or 
appeal,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 


be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee.  Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may.  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  such  resolution,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal.  No  amendment  to  the  resolution  is 
in  order. 

<3»  If.  after  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
ha/  reported  (or  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of)  the  resolution,   the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  resolution,  then  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with   respect   to   the   bill   or   resolution   to 
which  the  resolution  so  agreed  to  applies. 
permissible  revisions  of  concurrent 
resolutions  lOFi  ojv  the  budget 
Sec.  304.  At  any  time  after  the  first  con- 
current   resolution    on    the    budget    for    a 
[fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period  has  been 
agreed    to    pursuant    to    section    301,    and 
before  the  end  of  such  [fiscal  year]  biennial 
fiscal  period,  the  two  Houses  may  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  which 
revises   the   concurrent    resolution   on   the 
budget  for  such  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal 
period  most  recently  agreed  to. 
provisions  relating  to  the  consideration 
OF  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget 
Sec.  305.  (a)  Procedure  in  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives After  Report  of  Committee: 
Debate.— 

( 1 )  When  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  has  reported  any  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget,  it  is  in  order  at  any 
time  after  the  tenth  day  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  following 
the  day  on  which  the  report  upon  such  reso- 
lution has  been  available  to  Members  of  the 
House  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly 
privileged  and  is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is 
not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(2)  General  debate  on  any  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  the  majority  and  minority  par- 
ties, plus  such  additional  hours  of  debate  as 
are  consumed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debata- 
ble. A  motion  to  recommit  the  cor!-;urrent 
resolution  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  concurrent  resolution  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  Following  the  presentation  of  opening 
statements  on  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  a  [fiscal  year]  bienni- 
al fiscal  period  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  memt)er  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  the  House,  there  shall  be  a 
period  of  up  to  four  hours  for  debate  on  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies. 

(4)  Only  if  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  sets  f(5rth  the  econom- 
ic goals  (as  described  in  sections  3(a)(2)  and 
4(b)  of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946) 
which  the  estimates,  amounts,  and  levels  (as 
described  in  section  301(a))  set  forth  in  such 
resolution  are  designed  to  achieve,  shall  it 
be  in  order  to  offer  to  such  resolution  an 
amendment  relating  to  such  goals,  and  such 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  only  if  it  also 
proposes  to  alter  such  estimates,  amounts.  ■ 
and  levels  in  germane  fashion  in  order  to  be 
consistent  with  the  goals  proposed  in  such 
amendment. 
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[(6)]  (51  Consideration  of  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  the  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXIIl  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  After  the  Com- 
mittee rises  and  reports  the  resolution  back 
to  the  House,  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolution  and 
any  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion;  except  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  prior  to  final 
passage  (notwithstanding  any  other  rule  or 
provision  of  law)  to  adopt  an  amendment 
(or  a  series  of  amendments)  changing  any 
figure  or  figures  in  the  resolution  as  so  re- 
ported to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve 
mathematical  consistency. 

[7]  161  Debate  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  Conference  report  or  any  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  5  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  parties.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  A  motion  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  is  not  in 
order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

[8]  (7)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

[91  18)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  procedure  relating  to  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(b)  Procedure  in  Senate  After  Report  of 
Committee;  Debate;  Amendments.— 

(1)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget,  and  all 
amendments  thereto  and  debatable  motions 
and  appeals  in  connection  therewith,  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  50  hours,  except 
that,  with  respect  to  the  second  required 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  in  section 
310(a),  all  such  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  15  hours.  The  time  shall  be 
divided  equally  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees. 

(2)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  except  that  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  concurrent  resolution  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee.  No  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  such  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  received.  Such  leaders,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

(3)  Following  the  presentation  of  opening 
statements  on  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  a  [fiscal  year]  bienni- 
al fiscal  period  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
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the  Budget  of  the  Senate,  there  shall  be  a 
period  of  up  to  four  hours  for  debate  on  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies. 

(4)  Only  if  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate  sets  forth  the  econom- 
ic goals  (as  described  in  sections  3(a)  (2)  and 
4(b)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946),  which 
the  estimates,  amounts,  and  levels  (as  de- 
scribed in  section  301(a))  set  forth  in  such 
resolution  are  designed  to  achieve,  shall  it 
be  in  order  to  offer  to  such  resolution  an 
amendment  relating  to  such  goals,  and  such 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  only  if  it  also 
proposes  to  alter  such  estimates,  amounts, 
and  levels  in  germane  fashion  in  order  to  be 
consistent  with  the  goals  proposed  in  such 
amendment. 

[(6)]  (5)  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate 
is  not  debatable.  A  motion  to  recommit 
(except  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  within  a  specified 
number  of  days,  not  to  exceed  3,  not  count- 
ing any  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session)  is  not  in  order.  Debate  on  any  such 
motion  to  recommit  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

[(7)]  (6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  rule, 
an  amendment,  or  series  of  amendments,  to 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  shall  always  be  in  order 
if  such  amendment  or  series  of  amendments 
proposes  to  change  any  figure  or  figures 
then  contained  in  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion so  as  to  make  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion mathematically  consistent  or  so  as  to 
maintain  such  consistency. 

(c)  Action  on  Conference  Reports  in  the 
Senate.- 

(1)  The  conference  report  on  any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  shall  be  in 
order  in  the  Senate  at  any  time  after  the 
third  day  (excluding  Se.turdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays)  following  the  day  on 
which  such  a  conference  report  is  reported 
and  is  available  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  may  be  made  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to. 

(2)  During  the  consideration  in  the  Senate 
of  the  conference  report  on  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  or  their  desig- 
nees. Debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  related  to  the  conference  report 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between,  and  controlled  by,  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  conference  report. 

(3)  Should  the  conference  report  be  de- 
feated, debate  on  any  request  for  a  new  con- 
ference and  the  appointment  of  conferees 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between,  and  controlled  by,  the  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee,  and  should 
any  motion  be  made  to  instruct  the  confer- 
ees before  the  conferees  are  named,  debate 
on  such  motion  shall  be  limited  to  one-half 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  conference  report.  Debate  on  any 
amendment  to  any  such  instructions  shall 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  and  controlled  by  the  mover  and 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report.  In  all 
cases  when  the  manager  of  the  conference 
report  is  in  favor  of  any  motion,  appeal,  or 
amendment,  the  time  in  opposition  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee. 


(4)  In  any  case  in  which  there  are  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  time  on  each  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee.  No 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  amendments  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

(d)  Required  Action  by  Conference  Com- 
mittee.—If,  at  the  end  of  7  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
after  the  conferees  of  Iwth  Houses  have 
been  appointed  to  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  the  conferees  are  unable  to  reach 
agreement  with  respect  to  all  matters  in  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses,  then 
the  conferees  shall  submit  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses,  on  the  first  day  thereafter  on 
which  their  House  is  in  session— 

(i)  a  conference  report  recommending 
those  matters  on  which  they  have  agreed 
and  reporting  in  disagreement  those  mat- 
ters on  which  they  have  not  agreed;  or 

(2)  a  conference  report  in  disagreement,  if 
the  matter  in  disagreement  is  an  amend- 
ment which  strikes  out  the  entire  text  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  and  inserts  a  sub- 
stitute text. 

(e)  Concurrent  Resolution  Must  Be 
Consistent  in  the  Senate.— It  shall  not  l)e 
in  order  in  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to— 

(Da  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
unless  the  figures  then  contained  in  such 
resolution  are  mathematically  consistent:  or 

(2)  a  conference  report  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  unless  the  figures 
contained  in  such  resolution,  as  recommend- 
ed in  such  conference  repiort,  are  mathemat- 
ically consistent. 

LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  MUST  BE  HANDLED  BY  BUDGET  COM- 
MITTEES 

Sec.  306.  No  bill  or  resolution,  and  no 
amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution,  dealing 
with  any  matter  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
either  House  shall  be  considered  in  that 
House  unless  it  is  a  bill  or  resolution  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  that  House  (or  from  the  consider- 
ation of  which  such  committee  has  been  dis- 
charged) or  unless  it  is  an  amendment  to 
such  a  bill  or  resolution. 

[HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON  ALL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILLS  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BEFORE  FIRST 
APPROPRIATION  BILL  IS  REPORTED)  COMMITTEE 
ACTION  ON  APPROPRIATION  AND  OTHER  SPEND- 
ING BILLS 

Sec  307.  (a/  Committee  Action  on  Regu- 
lar Appropriation  Bills.— Prior  to  reporting 
the  first  regular  appropriation  bill  for  each 
[fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, complete  subcommittee  markup  and 
full  committee  action  on  all  regular  appro- 
priation bills  for  [that  year]  that  period  and 
submit  to  the  House  a  summary  report  com- 
paring the  committee's  recommendations 
with  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  out- 
lays and  new  budget  authority  as  set  forth 
in  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  [that  year] 
that  period. 

(b)  Reporting  of  Certain  Measures.— All 
bills  and  resolutions  providing  budget  au- 
thority or  spending  authority  (as  defined  by 
section  401(c)(2)(C>>  for  any  biennial  fiscal 
period— 


(Al  shall  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives no  later  than  April  IS  of  the  year 
in  which  such  period  begins;  and 

(B)  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate  no  later 
than  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  such  period 
begins. 

(2/  If  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  determines  that 
changes  in  circumstances  icith  the  passage 
of  time  require  a  waiver  of  paragraph  (It 
with  respect  to  any  bill  or  resolution  provid- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  any 
period,  such  committee  may  report,  and  the 
House  or  Senate  may  consider  and  adopt,  a 
resolution  waiving  the  application  of  such 
paragraph  in  the  case  of  such  biU  or  resolu- 
tion. 

reports,  SUMMARIES,  AND  PROJECTIONS  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDCrT  ACTTIONS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Reports  on  Legislation  Pro- 
viding New  Budget  AtrrHOHiTY  or  Tax  Ex- 
penditures.—Whenever  a  committee  of 
either  House  reports  a  biU  or  resolution  to 
its  House  providing  new  budget  authority 
(other  than  continuing  appropriations)  or 
new  or  increased  tax  expenditures  for  a 
[fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period,  the 
report  accompanying  that  bill  or  resolution 
shall  contain  a  statement,  prepared  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  detailing— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  pro- 
viding new  budget  authority— 

(A)  how  the  new  budget  authority  provid- 
ed in  that  bill  or  resolution  compares  with 
the  new  budget  authority  set  forth  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  such  [fiscal  year]  bi- 
ennial fiscal  period  and  the  reports  submit- 
ted under  section  302; 

(B)  a  projection,  for  the  period  of  [5 
fiscal]  4  years  beginning  with  [such  fiscal 
year]  the  first  year  of  such  biennial  fiscal 
period,  of  budget  outlays,  associated  with 
the  budget  authority  provided  in  that  bill  or 
resolution,  in  each  fiscal  year  in  [such 
period]  suc/i  4-year  period:  and 

(C)  the  new  budget  authority,  and  budget 
outlays  resulting  therefrom,  provided  by 
that  bill  or  resolution  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  pro- 
viding new  or  increased  tax  expenditures— 

(A)  how  the  new  or  Increased  tax  expendi- 
tures provided  in  that  bill  or  resolution  will 
affect  the  levels  of  tax  expenditures  under 
existing  law  as  set  forth  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  such  [fiscal  year]  biennial 
fiscal  period,  or,  if  a  report  accompanying  a 
subsequently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion ^or  [such  year]  such  period  sets  forth 
such  levels,  then  as  set  forth  in  that  report; 
and 

(B)  a  projection,  for  the  period  of  (5- 
fiscal]  4  years  beginning  with  [such  fiscal 
year]  the  first  year  of  such  biennial  fiscal 
period,  of  the  tax  expenditures  which  will 
result  from  that  bill  or  resolution  in  each 
fiscal  year  in  [such  period]  such  4-year 
period. 

No  projection  shall  be  required  for  a  [fiscal 
year]  biennnial  fiscal  period  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  or  (2)(B)  if  the  committee  de- 
termines that  a  projection  for  that  [fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  is  impracticable 
and  states  in  its  report  the  reason  for  such 
impracticability. 

(b)  Up-to-Date  Tabulation  of  Congres- 
sional Budget  Actions.— The  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  issue 
periodic  reports  detailing  and  tabulating  the 
progress  of  congressional  action  on  bills  and 
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resolutions  providing  new  budget  authority 
and  changing  revenues  and  the  public  debt 
limit  for  a  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal 
period.  Such  reports  shall  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to— 

(1)  an  up-to-date  tabulation  comparing 
the  new  budget  authority  for  such  [fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  in  bills  and  reso- 
lutions on  which  Congrress  has  completed 
action  and  estimated  outlays,  associated 
with  such  new  budget  authority,  during 
such  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period  to 
the  new  budget  authority  and  estimated 
outlays  set  forth  in  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  (fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal 
period  and  the  reports  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 302: 

(2)  an  up-to-date  status  report  on  all  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changing  revenues  and  the 
public  debt  limit  for  such  [fiscal  year]  6ten- 
nial  fiscal  period  in  both  Houses; 

(3)  an  up-to-date  comparison  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  revenues  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  such  [fiscal  year]  6t- 
ennial  fiscal  period  with  the  latest  estimate 
of  revenues  for  [such  year]  such  period  (in- 
cluding new  revenues  anticipated  during 
[such  year]  such  period  under  bills  and  reso- 
lutions on  which  the  Congress  has  complet- 
ed action);  and 

(4)  an  up-to-date  comparison  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  the  pub.ic  debt  contained  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  such  [fiscal  year] 
biennial  fiscal  period  with  the  latest  esti- 
mate of  the  public  debt  during  such  [fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period 

(c)  [Pivx-Year]  Four-Year  Projection  of 
Congressional  BnocET  Action.— As  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  beginning  of  [each 
fiscal  year)  each  biennial  fiscal  period,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
shall  issue  a  report  projecting  for  the  period 
of  [5  fiscal  years  beginning  with  such  fiscal 
year]  4  years  bes;inning  with  the  first  year 
in  such  biennial  fiscal  period- 
CD  total  new  budget  authority  and  total 
budget  outlays  for  [each  fiscal  year]  each 
biennial  fiscal  period  in  [such  period]  such 
4-year  period; 

(2)  revenues  to  be  received  and  the  major 
sources  thereof,  and  the  surplus  or  deficit,  if 
any,  for  [each  fiscal  year]  each  biennial 
fiscal  period  in  [such  period]  such  4-year 
period;  and 

(3)  tax  expenditures  for  [each  fiscal  year] 
each  biennial  fiscal  period  in  [such  period] 
such  4-year  period. 

COMPLETION  or  ACTION  ON  BILLS  PROVIDING 
NEW  BXTDGET  AIJTHORITY  AND  CERTAIN  NEW 
SPEITDING  AUTHORITY,'  UMTTATTOff  ON  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  CERTAIN  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Sec.  309.  (aJ  Completion  of  Action  Re- 
quired.—Except  as  Otherwise  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  not  later  that  [the  sev- 
enth day  after  Labor  Day  of  each  year]  July 
31  of  each  even-numbered  year,  the  Con- 
gress shall  complete  action  on  all  bills  and 
resolutions— 

(1)  providing  new  budget  authority  for  the 
[fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  such  year,  other  than 
supplemental,  deficiency,  tmd  continuing 
appropriation  bills  and  resolutions,  and 
other  than  the  reconciliation  bill  for  such 
year,  if  required  to  be  reported  under  sec- 
tion 310(c);  and 

(2)  providing  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  which  is  to 
become  effective  during  such  [fiscal  year] 
biennial  fiscal  period. 


Paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  any  bill  or 
resolution  if  legislation  authorizing  the  en- 
actment of  new  budget  authority  to  be  pro- 
vided in  such  tiill  or  resolution  has  not  been 
timely  enacted. 

fb/   L/MTTATION   ON   ENROLLMENT.— BUls    and 

resolutions  providing  new  budget  authority 
for  any  biennial  fiscal  period  or  new  spend- 
ing authority  described  in  section 
401(cl<2)(C)  for  any  biennial  fiscal  period 
shall  not  be  enrolled  until  the  concurrent 
resolution  required  to  be  reported  under  sec- 
tion 310(al  for  such  biennial  fiscal  period 
has  been  agreed  to,  and  if  a  reconciliation 
bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both  are 
required  to  be  reported  under  section  310(c) 
for  such  biennial  fiscal  period,  until  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  that  bill  or 
resolution,  or  lx)th. 

SECOND  REQUIRED  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
AND  RECONCILIATION  PROCESS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Reporting  of  Concurrent 
Resolution.— [The]  By  August  15  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  each  House  shall  report  to  its 
House  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  which  reaffirms  or  revises  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  with  respect  to  the  [fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  beginning  on 
October  1  of  such  year.  Any  such  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  shall  also,  to 
the  extent  necessary- 
CD  specify  the  total  amount  by  which— 

(A)  new  budget  authority  for  such  [fiscal- 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period; 

(B)  budget  authority  initially  provided  for 
prior  fiscal  years  or  prior  biennial  fiscal  pe- 
riods, as  the  cate  may  be;  and 

(C)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  which  is  to  become  ef- 
fective during  such  [fiscal  year]  biennial 
fiscal  period, 

contained  in  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee,  is  to 
be  changed  and  direct  that  committee  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  to  accom- 
plish a  change  of  such  total  amount: 

(2)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which  rev- 
enues are  to  be  changed  and  direct  that  the 
committees  having  jurisdiction  to  determine 
and  recommend  changes  in  the  revenue 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  to  accomplish  a 
change  of  such  total  amount; 

(3)  specify  the  amount  by  which  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  public  debt  is  to  be 
changed  and  direct  the  committees  having 
jurisdiction  to  recommend  such  change:  or 

(4)  specify  and  direct  any  combination  of 
the  matters  described  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3). 

Any  such  concurrent  resolution  may  be  re- 
ported, and  the  report  accompanying  it  may 
be  filed,  in  either  House  notwithstanding 
that  that  House  is  not  in  session  on  the  day 
on  which  concurrent  resolution  is  reported. 

(b)  Completion  or  Action  on  Concurrent 
Resolution.— Not  later  than  September  15 
of  [each  year]  each  even-numbered  year,  the 
Congress  shall  complete  action  on  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Reconciliation  Process.— If  a  concur- 
rent resolution  is  agreed  to  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  containing  directions  to 
one  or  more  committees  to  determine  and 
recommend  changes  in  laws,  bills,  or  resolu- 
tions, and— 

(1)  only  one  committee  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  is  directed  to  determine  and  rec- 
ommend changes,  that  committee  shall 
promptly  make  such  determination  and  rec- 
ommendations and  report  to  its  House  a  rec- 


onciliation bill  or  reconciliation  resolution, 
or  both,  containing  such  recommendations; 
or 

(2)  more  than  one  committee  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate  is  directed  to  determine  and 
recommend  changes,  each  such  committee 
so  directed  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  whether 
such  changes  are  to  be  contained  in  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  or  reconciliation  resolution, 
and  submit  such  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  its  House, 
which  upon  receiving  all  such  recommenda- 
tions, shall  report  to  its  House  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or 
both,  carrying  out  all  such  recommenda- 
tions without  any  substantive  revision. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  is  a  concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  make  specified  changes 
in  bills  and  resolutions  which  have  not  been 
enrolled. 

(d)  Completion  of  Reconciliation  Proc- 
ess.—Congress  shall  complete  action  on  any 
reconciliation  bill  or  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion reported  under  subsection  (c)  not  later 
than  [September  26  of  each  year]  October  1 
of  each  even-numbered  year. 

(e)  Procedure  in  the  Senate.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  provisions  of  section  305  for  the  consid- 
eration in  the  Senate  of  concurrent  resolu- 
tions on  the  budget  and  conference  reports 
thereon  shall  also  apply  to  the  consider- 
ation in  the  Senate  of  reconciliation  bills 
and  reconciliation  resolutions  reported 
under  subsection  (<y  and  conference  reports 
thereon. 

(2)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  reconcili- 
ation bill  or  resolution  reported  under  sub- 
section (c).  and  all  amendments  thereto  and 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  20  hours. 

(f)  Congress  May  Not  Adjourn  Until 
Action  Is  Complsted.— [It]  In  any  even- 
numbered  year,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  resolution  providing 
for  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  either 
House  unless  action  has  been  completed  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period 
beginning  on  October  1  of  such  year,  and,  if 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution,  or  both,  is 
required  to  be  reported  under  subsection  (c) 
for  such  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period, 
unless  the  Congress  has  completed  action 
on  that  bill  or  resolution,  or  both. 

NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY,  NEW  SPENDING  AU- 
THORITY, AND  REVENUE  LEGISLATION  MUST  BE 
WITHIN  APPROPRIATE  LEVELS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Legislation  Subject  to 
Point  of  Order.— After  the  Congress  -has 
completed  action  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(a)  for  a  [fiscal  yearlJijen- 
nial  fiscal  period,  and,  if  a  reconciliationlbUl 
or  resolution,  or  both,  for  such  [fiscal  yea\ 
biennial  fiscal  period  are  required  to  be  re-^ 
ported  under  section  310(c).  after  that  bill 
has  been  enacted  into  law  or  that  resolution 
has  been  agreed  to.  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill,  resolution, 
or  amendment  providing  additional  new 
budget  authority  for  such  [fiscal  year]  bien- 
nial fiscal  period,  providing  new  spending 
authority  described  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
to  become  effective  during  such  [fiscal  year] 
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biennial  fiscal  period,  or  reducing  revenues 
for  such  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period. 
or  any  conference  report  on  any  such  bill  or 
resolution  if— 

(1)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported; 

(2)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment:  or 

(3)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report; 

would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  or  total  budget  out- 
lays set  forth  in  the  most  recently  agreed  to 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
such  [fiscal  year)  biennial  fiscal  period  to 
be  exceeded,  or  would  cause  revenues  to  be 
less  than  the  appropriate  level  of  revenues 
set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution. 

(b)  Determination  of  Outlays  and  Reve- 
nues.—For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
budget  outlays  to  be  made  during  a  (fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  and  revenues  to 
be  received  during  a  [fiscal  year)  biennial 
fiscal  period  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

TITLE  IV— additional  PROVISIONS  TO  IMPROVE 
FISCAL  PROCEDURES  BILLS  PROVIDING  NEW 
SPENDING  AUTHORITY 

Sec  401.  (a)  Legislation  Providing  Con- 
tract OR  Borrowing  Authority.— It  shall 
not  be  in  order  in  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Senate  to  consider  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  provides  new  spend- 
ing authority  described  in  subsection  (c)(2) 
(A)  or  (B)  (or  any  amendment  which  pro- 
vides such  new  spending  authority),  unless 
that  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  such  new  spending  authority  is  to 
be  effective  for  any  [fiscal  year)  biennial 
fiscal  period  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

(b)  Legislation  Providing  Entitlement 
Authority.— 

(1)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which  pro- 
vides new  spending  authority  described  in 
subsection  (c)(2)(C)  (or  any  amendment 
which  provides  such  new  spending  author- 

.  ity)  which  is  to  become  effective  before  the 
first  day  of  (the  fiscal  year  which  begins 
during  the  calendar  year  in)  the  first  bienni- 
al fiscal  period  which  be0ns  after  the  date 
on  which  such  bill  or  resolution  is  reported. 

(2)  If  any  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  reports  any  bill 
or  resolution  which  provides  new  spending 
authority  described  in  subsection  (c)(2)(C) 
which  is  to  become  effective  during  a  [fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  and  the  amount 
of  new  budget  authority  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  such  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal 
period  if  such  bill  or  resolution  is  enawjted  as 
so  reported  exceeds  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  new  budget  authority  reported  under 
section  302(b)  in  connection  with  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  such  [fiscal  year)  biennial 
fiscal  period,  such  bill  or  resolution  shall 
then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  that  House  with  instructions 
to  report  it,  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, within  15  calendar  days  (not 
counting  any  day  on  which  that  House  Is 
not  in  session)  beginning  with  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  it  is  so  referred.  If 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  either 
House  fails  to  report  a  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ferred to  it  under  this  paragraph  within 
such    15-day   period,   the   committee   shall 


automatically  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  such  bill  or  resolution  and 
such  bill  or  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the 
appropriate  calendar. 

(3)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  report 
any  bill  or  resolution  referred  to  it  under 
paragraph  (2)  with  an  amendment  which 
limits  the  total  amount  of  new  spending  I'.u- 
thority  provided  in  such  bill  or  resolution. 

(c)  Definitions.— 

( 1 )  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"new  spending  authority''  taeans  spending 
authority  not  provided  by  law  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  including  any  in- 
crease in  or  addition  to  spending  authority 
provided  by  law  on  such  date. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "spending  authority"  means  authority 
(whether  temporary  or  permanent)— 

(A)  to  enter  into  contracts  under  which 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  make  out- 
lays, the  budget  authority  for  which  is  not 
provided  in  advance  by  appropriation  Acts; 

(B)  to  incur  indebtedness  (other  than  in- 
debtedness incurred  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act)  for  the  repayment  of  which 
the  United  States  is  liable,  the  budget  au- 
thority for  which  is  not  provided  in  advance 
by  appropriation  Acts;  and 

(C)  to  make  payments  (including  loans 
and  grants),  the  budget  authority  for  which 
is  not  provided  for  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  any  person  or  government  if. 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  containing 
such  authority,  the  United  States  is  obligat- 
ed to  make  such  payments  to  persons  or 
governments  who  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tablished by  such  law. 

Such  term  does  not   include  authority  to 
insure  or  guarantee  the  repayment  of  in- 
debtedness incurred  by  another  person  or 
government, 
(d)  Exceptions.— 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  aind  (b)  shall  not  apply 
to  new  spending  authority  if  the  budget  au- 
thority for  outlays  which  will  result  from 
such  new  spending  authority  is  derived— 

(A)  from  a  trust  fund  established  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act);  or 

(B)  from  any  other  trust  fund,  90  percent 
or  more  of  the  receipts  of  which  consist  or 
will  consist  of  amounts  (transferred  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury)  equiva- 
lent to  amounts  of  taxes  (related  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  outlays  are  or  will  be 
made)  received  in  the  Treasury  under  speci- 
fied provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(2)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply 
to  new  spending  authority  which  is  an 
amendment  to  or  extension  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  or  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  of  fiscal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  provided  by 
that  Act.  to  the  extent  so  provided  in  the 
bill  or  resolution  providing  such  authority. 

(3)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply 
to  new  spending  authority  to  the  extent 
that— 

(A)  the  outlays  resulting  therefrom  are 
made  by  an  organization  which  is  (i)  a 
mixed-ownership  Government  corporation 
(as  defined  in  section  201  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act),  or  (ii)  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  (as 
defined  in  section  101  of  such  Act)  which  is 
specially  exempted  by  law  from  compliance 
with  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
or 

(B)  the  outlays  resulting  therefrom  con- 
sist exclusively  of  the  pr(x;eeds  of  gifts  or 
bequests  made  to  the  United  States  for  a 
specific  purpose. 


ireportinc  ori  action  on  authorizing 
legislation 

Sec.  402.  (a)  [Required  Reporting  Date.] 

Dati  ^  K  •!     Ph.  .!.■  live  ■   i«i|i  FiS"  \1    AcTU  IN  — I  1  : 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  secion, 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
any  bill  or  resolution  which,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  [fiscal  year]  biennial 
fiscal  period,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  is 
reported  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  on  or  before  [May  15)  July  31 
of  the  odd-numbered  year  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  such  (fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal 
period  '>- 

(2>  77ie  Congress  shall  complete  action  on 
all  bills  and  resolutions  directly  or  indirect- 
ly authorizing  the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  for  a  biennial  fiscal  period  no 
later  than  December  15  of  the  odd-numbered 
year  preceding  the  year  m  which  such 
period  (>egins. 

(b)  Emergency  Waiver  in  the  House.— If 
the  Committee  oh  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  determines  that  emergency 
conditions  require  a  waiver  of  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  any  bill  or  resolution,  such 
committee  may  report,  and  the  House  may 
consider  and  adopt,  a  resolution  waiving  the 
application  of  subsection  (a)  in  the  case  of 
such  bill  or  resolution. 

(c)  Waiver  in  the  Senate.— 

<1)  The  Committee  of  the  Senate  which 
reports  any  bill  or  resolution  may.  at  or 
after  the  time  it  reports  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, report  a  resolution  to  the  Senate  (A) 
providing  for  the  waiver  of  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  bill  or  resolution,  and 
(B)  stating  the  reasons  why  the  waiver  is 
necessary.  The  resolution  shall  then  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Senate.  That  committee  shall  report  the 
resolution  to  the  Senate,  within  10  days 
after  the  resolution  is  referred  to  it  (not 
counting  any  day  on  which  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session)  beginning  with  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  it  is  so  referred  ac- 
companied by  that  committee's  recommen- 
dations and  reasons  for  such  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  resolution.  If  the 
committee  does  not  report  the  resolution 
within  such  1 0-day  period,  it  shall  automati- 
cally be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  and  the  resolution 
shall  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(2)  During  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by.  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees,  and  the 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  resolution.  In 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  resolution  is 
in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  such  resolution,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consider- 
ation of  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal.  No 
amendment  to  the  resolution  is  in  order. 

(3)  If,  after  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  reported  (or  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of)  the  resolution,  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  resolution,  then  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  that  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ferred to  in  the  resolution. 
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(d)  Certain  Bills  and  Resolutions  Re- 
ceived From  Other  House.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  if  under 
that  subsection  it  is  in  order  in  the  Housp  of 
Representatives  to  consider  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  then  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  a  companion  or  similar  bill  or 
resolution  of  the  Senate;  and  if  under  that 
subsection  it  is  in  order  in  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  bill  or  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
then  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  a  com- 
panion or  similar  bill  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(e)  Exceptions.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  new  spending  authority  described 
in  section  401<c)(2)(C). 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  new  budget  authority  authorized  in 
a  bill  or  resolution  for  any  provision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  if  such  bill  or  resolution 
also  provides  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401(cK2){C)  which,  under 
section  401(d)(1)(A).  is  excluded  from  the 
application  of  section  401(b). 

(f)  Study  of  Existing  Spending  Author- 
ity AND  Permanent  Appropriations.— The 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall 
study  on  a  continuing  basis  those  provisions 
of  law,  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  which  provide  spending  authority 
or  permanent  budget  authority.  Each  com- 
mittee shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  its 
House  its  recommendations  for  terminating 
or  modifying  such  provisions. 

analysis  by  congressional  budget  office 

Sec.  403.  The  Director  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  shall,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, prepare  for  each  bill  or  resolution  of 
a  public  character  reported  by  any  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  (except  the  Committee  of  Appro- 
priations of  each  House),  and  submit  to 
such  committee- 

(1)  ajn  estimate  of  .the  costs  which  would 
be  incurred  in  carrying  out  such  bill  or  reso- 
lution in  the  [fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  to 
become  effective  and  in  each  of  the  4  fiscal 
years  following  such  fiscal  year]  biennial 
fiscal  period  in  which  it  is  to  become  effec- 
tive and  in  the  succeeding  biennial  fiscal 
period,  together  with  the  basis  for  each 
such  estimate;  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  any  avail- 
able estimate  of  costs  made  by  such  commit- 
tee or  bx  any  Federal  agency. 

The  estimate  and  comparison  so  submitted 
shall  be  included  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing such  bill  or  resolution  if  timely  submit- 
ted to  such  committee  before  such  report  is 
filed. 


REPORT  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  OF  THE 
VNITED  STATES 

Sec.  405.  By  March  1  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
each  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  an  evaluation  of  each 
major  Federal  program.  The  evaluations  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  in- 
clude- 
ill  an  analysis  of  the  recommendations 
made  xoith  respect  to  such  programs  by  the 
President  in  ihe  Budget  submitted  under 
section  2011a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921,  on  January  15  of  such  odd-num- 
bered year;  and 
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(2)  where  possible,  a  description  of  meth- 
ods to  improve  efficiency  and  control  costs 
in  each  such  Federal  program. 


BUDGET  DATA  BASED  ON  CONTINUATION  OF 
EXISTING  LEVEL  OF  SERVICES 

Sec  605.  (a)  On  or  before  November  10  of 
[each  year  (beginning  with  1975)]  each 
even-numbered  year  (beginning  with  1982), 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  the  esti- 
mated outlays  and  proposed  budget  author- 
ity which  would  be  included  in  the  Budget 
to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  section  201  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  for 
[the  ensuing  fiscal  year]  the  biennial  fiscal 
period  beginning  in  the  succeeding  even- 
numbered  year  if  all  programs  and  activities 
were  carried  on  during  [such  ensuing  fiscal 
year]  such  period  at  the  same  level  as  the 
fiscal  year  in  progress  and  without  policy 
changes  in  such  programs  and  activities. 
The  estimated  outlays  and  proposed  budget 
authority  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  shown  by  function  and  sub- 
functions  (in  accordance  with  the  classifica- 
tions in  the  budget  summary  table  entitled 
"Budget  Authority  and  Outlays  by  Function 
and  Agency"),  by  major  programs  within 
each  such  function,  and  by  agency.  Accom- 
panying these  estimates  shall  be  the  eco- 
nomic and  programmatic  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  estimated  outlays  and  proposed 
budget  authority,  such  as  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion, the  rate  of  real  economic  growth,  the 
unemployment  rate,  program  caseloads,  and 
pay  increases. 

fb)  On  or  before  :Joi  -■rrib'^r  10  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year  fbiginning  with  1983),  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  such  revisions  in 
the  estimated  outlays  and  proposed  budget 
authority  for  the  biennial  fiscal  period  be- 
ginning in  the  succeeding  even-numbered 
year  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  as 
he  determines  may  be  necessary. 

((b))  fc)  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
shall  review  the  estimated  outlays  and  pro- 
posed budget  authority  [so  submitted]  sub- 
mitted under  subsections  fa)  and  fb),  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  both  Houses  an  economic  evalua- 
tion thereof  on  or  before  December  31  of 
each  year. 

Appendix  2 

president  to  TRANSMIT  BUDGET  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec  201.  [(a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
each  regular  session,  the  Budget,  which 
shall  set  forth  his  Budget  message,  summa- 
ry data  and  text,  and  supporting  detail.  The 
Budget  shall  set  forth  in  such  form  and 
detail  as  the  President  may  determine]— 

fa)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  by  January  15  of  the  first  session 
of  each  Congress  beginning  with  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress,  the  Budget  for  the  biennial 
fiscal  period  fas  defined  in  section  3(6)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974)  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1  of  the  succeeding  calendar  year.  The 
Budget  transmitted  under  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  President's  Budget  Mes- 
sage, summary  data  and  text,  and  support- 
ing detail.  The  Budget  shall  set  forth  in  such 
form  and  detail  as  he  President  may  deter- 
mine— 

( 1 )  functions  and  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(2)  at  such  times  as  may  be  practicable,  in- 
formation on  program  costs  and  accomplish- 
ments; 


(3)  any  other  desirable  classifications  of 
data; 

(4)  a  reconciliation  of  the  summary  data 
on  expenditures  with  proposed  appropria- 
tions; 

(5)  estimated  expenditures  and  proposed 
appropriations  necessary  in  his  judgment 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  for  the 
ensuing  [fiscal  year  and  projections  for  the 
four  fiscal  years  Immediately  following  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period 
and  projections  for  the  biennial  fiscal 
period  immediately  following  such  biennial 
fiscal  period,  except  that  estimated  expendi- 
tures and  proposed  appropriations  for  such 
years  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  on  or  before  October  15  of  [each 
year]  Jtte  second  session  of  each  Congress, 
and  shall  be  included  by  him  in  the  Budget 
without  revision; 

(6)  estimated  receipts  of  the  Government 
during  the  ensuing  [fiscal  year  and  projec- 
tions for  the  four  fiscal  years  immediately 
following  the  ensuing  fiscal  year]  biennial 
fiscal  period  and  projections  for  the  bienni- 
al fiscal  period  immediately  following  such 
biennnial  fiscal  ptriod.  under  (1)  laws  exist- 
ing at  the  time  the  Budget  is  transmitted 
and  also  (2)  under  the  revenue  proposals,  if 
any.  contained  in  the  Budget; 

(7)  actual  appropriations,  expenditures, 
and  receipts  of  the  Government  during  the 
last  completed  fiscal  year; 

(8)  estimated  expenditures  and  receipts, 
and  actual  or  proposed  appropriations  of 
the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
progress; 

(9)  balanced  statements  of  (1)  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  last 
completed  fiscal  year  or  the  last  completed 
biennial  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be, 
(2)  the  estimated  condition  of  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  progress  or 
at  the  end  of  the  biennial  fiscal  period  in 
progress,  as  the  cote  may  be,  and  (3)  the  esti- 
mated condition  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  the  [ensuing  fiscal  year]  ensuing  biennial 
fiscal  period  if  the  financial  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  are  adopted; 

(10)  all  essential  facts  regarding  the 
bonded  and  other  indebtedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; 

(11)  such  other  financial  statements  and 
data  as  in  his  opinion  are  necessary  or  desir- 
able in  order  to  make  known  in  all  practica- 
ble detail  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Government; 

(12)  with  respect  to  each  proposal  in  the 
Budget  for  new  or  additional  legislation 
which  would  create  or  expand  any  function, 
activity,  or  authority,  in  addition  to  those 
functions,  activities,  and  authorities  then 
existing  or  as  then  being  administered  and 
operated,  a  tabulation  showing— 

(A)  the  amount  proposed  in  the  Budget 
for  appropriation  and  for  expenditure  in  the 
ensuing  (fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period 
on  account  of  such  proposal;  and 

(B)  the  estimated  appropriation  required 
on  account  of  such  proposal  in  (each  of  the 
four  fiscal  years,  immediately  following  that 
ensuing  fiscal  year.]  the  biennial  fiscal 
period  immediately  following  such  biennial 
fiscal  period  during  which  such  proposal  is 
to  be  in  effect;  and 

(13)  an  allowance  for  additional  estimated 
expenditures  and  proposed  appropriations 
for  the  ensuing  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal 
period,  and  an  allowance  for  unanticipated 
uncontrollable  expenditures  for  the  ensuing 
[fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period. 
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By  January  15  of  the  second  session  of  each 
Congress  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  any  revisions  he  may  desire  to 
make  in  the  Budget  transmitted  in  the  first 
session  of  that  Congress. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  July  15  of  each  year, 
a  supplemental  summary  of  the  Budget  for 
the  ensuing  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal 
period  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  supplemental  summary— 

(1)  shall  reflect  with  respect  to  that  ensu- 
ing (fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period— 

(A)  all  substantial  alterations  in  or  reap- 
praisals of  estimates  of  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts, and 

(B)  all  substantial  obligations  imposed  on 
that  budget  after  its  transmission  to  the 
Congress; 

(2)  shall  contain  current  information  with 
respect  to  those  matters  covered  by  sub- 
paragraph (8)  and  clauses  (2)  ind  (3)  of  sub- 
paragraph (9)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(3)  shall  contain  such  additional  informa- 
tion, in  summary  form,  as  the  President 
considers  necessary  or  advisable  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  a  complete  and  current 
summary  of  information  with  respect  to 
that  Budget  and  the  then  currently  estimat- 
ed functions,  obligations,  requirements,  and 
financial  condition  of  the  Government  for 
that  ensuing  [fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal 
period. 

(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  July  15  of  each  year, 
in  such  form  and  detail  as  he  may  deter- 
mine— 

(1)  summaries  of  estimated  expenditures, 
for  the  first  [four  fiscal  years]  biennial 
fiscal  period  following  the  (ensuing  fiscal 
year]  ensuing  biennial  fiscal  period  tor 
whTh  the  Budget  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  which  will  be  required 
under  continuing  programs  which  have  a 
legal  commitment  for  future  years  or  are 
considered  mandatory  under  existing  law; 
and 

(2)  summaries  of  estimated  expenditures, 
in  [fiscal  year]  the  first  biennial  fiscal 
period  following  such  [ensuing  fiscal  year] 
ensuing  biennial  fiscal  period,  of  balances 
carried  over  from  such  [ensuing  fiscal  year] 
ensuing  biennial  fiscal  period- 
id)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 

subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  each  [fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  shall  set  forth 
separately  the  items  enumerated  in  section 
301(a)(l)-(5)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

(e)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  (each  fiscal 
year]  each  biennial  fiscal  period  shall  set 
forth  the  levels  of  tax  expenditures  under 
existing  law  for  (such  fiscal  year]  such 
period  (the  tax  expenditure  budget),  taking 
into  account  projected  economic  factors, 
and  any  changes  in  such  existing  levels 
based  on  proposals  contained  in  such 
Budget.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "tax  expenditures"  and  "tax  expendi- 
tures budget"  have  the  meanings  given  to 
them  by  section  3(3)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

(f)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  for  each 
(fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period  shall  con- 
tain— 

(Da  comparison,  for  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year  or  the  last  completed  biennial 
fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  total 


amount  of  outlays  estimated  in  the  Budget 
transmitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  each  major  program  involv- 
ing uncontrollable  or  relatively  uncontrolla- 
ble outlays  and  the  total  amount  of  outlays 
made  under  each  such  major  program 
during  such  fiscal  year  or  such  biennial 
fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  t>e: 

(2)  a  comparison,  for  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year  or  the  last  completed  biennial 
fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  total 
amount  of  revenues  estimated  in  the  Budget 
transmitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  the  total  amount  of  reve- 
nues received  during  [such  year]  such  fiscal 
year  or  such  biennial  fiscal  period,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and.  with  respect  to  each 
major  revenue  source,  the  amount  of  reve- 
nues estimated  in  the  Budget  transmitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  the  amount  of  revenues  received  during 
[such  year]  such  fiscal  year  or  such  biennial 
fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be:  and 

(3)  an  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  each  amount  set  forth  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  the 
amount  of  outlays  or  revenues  estimated  in 
the  budget  submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year  or  such 
biennial  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  the  corresponding  amount  set  forth  as 
the  amount  of  outlays  made  or  revenues  re- 
ceived during  such  fiscal  year  or  such  bien- 
nial fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(g)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  on  or  before  April  10  and  July  15 
of  each  year,  a  statement  of  all  amendments 
to  or  revisions  in  the  budget  authority  re- 
quested, the  estimated  outlays,  and  the  esti- 
mated receipts  for  the  ensuing  (fiscal  year] 
biennial  fiscal  period  set  forth  in  the 
Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  (including  any  previous 
amendments  or  revisions  proposed  on 
behalf  of  the  executive  branch)  that  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  based  on 
the  most  current  information  available. 
Such  statement  shall  contain  the  effect  of 
such  amendments  and  revisions  on  the  sum- 
mary data  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  shall  include  such  support- 
ing detail  as  is  practicable.  The  statement 
transmitted  on  or  before  July  15  of  any  year 
may  be  included  in  the  supplemental  sum- 
mary required  to  be  transmitted  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  during  such  year. 
The  Budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
any  (fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal  period,  or 
the  supporting  detail  transmitted  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  include  a  statement  of 
all  such  amendments  and  revisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  (fiscal  year]  biennial  fiscal 
period  in  progress  made  before  the  date  of 
transmission  of  such  Budget. 

(h)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  each  [fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  shall  include  in- 
formation with  respect  to  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  next  succeeding  (fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  other  payments  under  any  pro- 
gram for  which  there  is  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  such  succeeding  (fiscal 
year]  biennial  fiscal  period  and  such  appro- 
priations are  authorized  to  be  included  in  an 
appropriation  Act  for  the  [fiscal  year]  bien- 
nial fiscal  period  preceding  the  [fiscal  year] 
biennial  fiscal  period  in  which  the  appro- 
priation is  to  be  available  for  obligation. 

(i)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  [each  fiscal 
year]  each  biennial  fiscal  period,  beginning 
with  the  [fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 


1979]  biennial  fiscal  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984.  shall  contain  a  presentation  of 
budget  authority,  proposed  budget  author- 
ity, outlays,  proposed  outlays,  and  descrip- 
tive information  in  terms  of— 

Ilia  detailed  structure  of  national  needs 
which  shall  be  used  to  reference  all  agency 
missions  and  programs; 

(2)  agency  missions;  and 

( 3 )  basic  programs. 

To  the  extent  practicable,  each  agency  shall 
furnish  information  in  support  of  its  budget 
requests  in  accordance  with  its  assigned  mis- 
sions in  terms  of  Federal  functions  and  sub- 
functions,  including  mission  responsibilities 
of  component  organizations,  and  shall  relate 
its  programs  to  agency  missions. 

<j)  Whenever  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  submits  any  budget  estimate  or 
request,  other  budget  information  (includ- 
ing manpower  needs),  legislative  recommen- 
dations prepared  testimony  for  congression- 
al hearings,  or  comments  on  legislation,  to 
the  President  or  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  it  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  estimate  or  request 
to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  any  authority  to 
prohibit,  impose  conditions  on.  or  in  any 
way  impair  the  free  communication  by  such 
Commission  with  the  Congress,  its  commit- 
tees, or  any  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  any  budget  estimate  or  re- 
quest of  the  Commission.* 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    to    eliminate    special 
rules  for  leasing:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ELIMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  LEASING  PROVISIONS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  leasing  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

As  we  start  the  second  year  of  what 
is  destined  to  be  an  historic  Congress, 
this  Nation  is  faced  with  ballooning 
Federal  deficits  which  are  holding  in- 
terest rates  high  and  impeding  eco- 
nomic recovery.  We  are  justifiably 
concerned  about  the  size  of  these  defi- 
cits anH  the  seeming  inability  of  this 
Congress  to  control  them.  Many 
among  us  have  urged  tax  increases  to 
help  reduce  these  projected  deficits. 
Some  have  suggested  excise  taxes. 
Others  would  roll  back  the  individual 
income  tax  cuts  now  scheduled  for 
July  of  1982  and  1983.  Still  others 
have  suggested  that  indexing  of  tax 
rates  in  1985  be  repealed,  thereby 
opening  the  taxpayers  once  again  to 
the  ravages  of  the  progressive  income 
tax  and  inflation.  Because  of  lack  of 
commitment,  this  Congress  could  ef- 
fectively undo  what  has  taken  so 
many  years  to  accomplish. 

Or  we  could  look  first  to  eliminating 
tax  loopholes  through  which  a  few 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  many,  indeed 
at  the  expense  of  a  stable  economy  in 
which  fairness  and  equity  are  a  reali- 
ty. Many  of  us  have  already  advocated 
removing  tax  loopholes,  and  certainly 
most  of  our  constitutents  support  that 
goal.  ^ 
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The  worst  of  these  loopholes  is  the 
leasing  provision  which  somehow 
made  its  way  into  the  code  last 
summer. 

Congress  needs  to  act  responsibly  to 
repeal  this  provision.  It  is  allowing 
profitable  companies  to  purchase  tax 
losses  at  a  fraction  of  their  worth, 
charge  off  those  lo.sses  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  at  the  full  value,  and  then 
use  those  same  dollars  not  to  invest  in 
new  plant  or  equipment,  but  more 
often  to  look  for  tax  shelters  by 
buying  up  other  firms,  firms  which 
might  be  more  productive  under  their 
own  management. 

I  believe  that  taxes  in  this  country 
are  too  high,  and  that  this  is  the 
wrong  time  to  increase  them.  I  strong- 
ly supported  President  Reagan's  tax 
package,  and  I  voted  for  the  entire 
bill.  I  do  not  believe  unfair  advantages 
should  accrue  to  certain  segments  of 
the  business  community.  The  leasing 
provisions  are  an  unfair  advantage, 
and  were  not  part  of  the  President's 
original  tax  package.  They  were  one  of 
those  last  minute  sweeteners.  But  they 
have  turned  sour,  and  they  need  to  be 
eliminated  or  drastically  modified. 

The  struggling  businesses  these  pro- 
visions were  to  help  are  still  strug- 
gling. And  the  profitable  businesses 
who  bought  the  tax  losses  are  more 
profitable— more  profitable  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Treasury  and  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example:  In  the 
November  11,  1981,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  it  was  reported  that  Occi- 
dental Petroleum,  one  of  the  Fortune 
500's  most  profitable  growth  compa- 
nies, was  selling  $94.8  million  in  tax 
breaks  to  Marsh  and  McLennan  for  an 
estimated  $20  to  $30  million.  Note  that 
Congress  never  intended  this  type  of 
firm  to  benefit,  especially  not  at  a 
time  when  high  interest  rates  and 
growing  unemployment  levels  are 
causing  serious  hardship  to  untold  mil- 
lions. 

Occidental,  in  this  example,  gets  $20 
to  $30  million,  despite  high  profits, 
and  Marsh  and  McLennan  piclcs  up  a 
nice  little  tax  benefit  of  from  $60  to 
$70  million  for  doing  nothing.  Inciden- 
tally, Occidental  paid  no  U.S.  Federal 
taxes  in  1978,  1979,  or  1980. 

It  appears,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
confusion  of  passing  the  tax  bill,  in 
the  bidding  war  that  occurred,  and  in 
the  compromises  which  evolved,  the 
leasing  provisions  did  not  receive  the 
kind  of  close  study  they  should  have 
had.  In  short,  the  leasing  provisions 
were  a  mistake.  Congress  can  correct 
this  mistake  and  at  the  same  time  help 
Increase  revenues  and  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
the  revenue  loss  through  this  loophole 
could  amount  to  as  much  as  $5.4  bil- 
lion in  1984.  and  up  to  $29  billion  by 
1986. 


Mr.  President,  before  Congress  even 
considers  adding  taxes  on  working 
Americans  either  by  imposing  new  re- 
gressive excise  taxes,  by  rolling  back 
the  income  tax  cuts,  or  by  repealing 
the  indexing  provisions,  it  simply  must 
attack  the  worst  of  the  tax  loopholes. 
And  leasing  is  one  of  the  worst.  It  does 
not  promote  investment,  savings,  or 
new  technology  in  a  free  marketplace. 
In  fact,  it  may  have  the  opposite 
effect  by  subsidizing  poor  manage- 
ment and  bad  corporate  decisions. 
Surely,  if  it  is  to  be  national  policy  to 
subsidize  inefficiency,  and  I  think  it 
should  not  be.  Congress  can  work  out 
a  better  scheme  than  transferring 
huge  payments  from  one  corporation 
to  another. 

These  leasing  provisions  have  been 
referred  to  a£  food  stamps  for  corpora- 
tions. There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  that. 
Slick  tax  advisers  are  making  fortunes 
by  arranging  tax  transfers  which  bene- 
fit very  few.  A  tax  system  based  on 
such  a  policy  can  not  long  retain  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  a  majority. 

Fortunately,  in  our  country.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  correct  mis- 
takes. Repeal  is  needed  immediately. 
Repeal  should  be  swift  and  certain. 
Repeal  of  this  most  onerous  provision 
will  demonstrate  Congress  resolve  to 
legislate  with  firmness,  fairness,  and 
with  equity.  Rep  -al  w  '11  signal  to  those 
who  would  use  this  loophole  for  their 
own  narrow  purposes  that  Congress 
expects  sound,  efficient  business  prac- 
tices that  will  result  in  productive  en- 
terprises competing  in  a  free  market. 
Repeal  will  emphasize  that  the  Feder- 
al Treasury  is  not  up  for  grabs  to  a 
few  promoters  who  would  manipulate 
the  Tax  Code  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Nation's  economic  well  being. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2009 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Strike  section  168<f)(8)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  permits 
taxpayers  to  enter  into  sale  and  leaseback 
arrangements. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1981.« 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  2010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
special  leasing  provisions  of  the  accel- 
erated cost  recovery  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ELIMINATION  or  CERTAIN  LEASING  PROVISIONS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  back  home  in  Oklahoma  for  the 
last  6  weeks  talking  to  constituents.  I 
have  found  worried  people  who  are 
primarily  concerned  about  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  its  impact  on  their 
future  and  the  future  of  the  Nation. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  administra- 
tion, Oklahomans  of  both  political 
parties  sought  to  give  this  administra- 
tion a  chance  to  succeed.  I  personally 
sliared  the  conviction  of  my  constitu- 
ents that  the  problems  facing  this 
country  are  too  important  to  play  par- 
tisan political  games.  It  was  hoped 
that  any  revenue  loss  resulting  from 
the  tax  cuts  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  enacted  by  Congress  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  further  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  economic 
growth.  But  to  date,  largely  because  of 
high  interest  rates  brought  on  by  in- 
creasing deficits  and  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  halt  the  use  of 
credit  for  nonproductive  and  un- 
healthy corporate  mergers,  this  has 
not  happened. 

In  the  intervening  year,  while  most 
Oklahomans  still  express  great  person- 
al warmth  toward  the  President,  many 
people  express  uneasiness  about  poli- 
cies pursued  by  this  administration 
and  frustration  at  the  effects  of  those 
policies.  I  think  most  Oklahomans  as 
well  as  most  Americans,  believe  that 
deficits  do  not  matter  and  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  balance  the  budget  in 
the  near  term. 

The  most  obvious  place  to  begin  is 
with  the  repeal  of  the  safe  harbor 
leasing  provisions  enacted  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act.  The  leasing 
provisions  are  perhaps  the  most  glar- 
ing example  of  wasteful  loss  of  Feder- 
al tax  dollars.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  annual  revenue  loss  resulting 
from  the  leasing  provisions  will  reach 
as  high  as  $80  billion  by  1990. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  expensive 
loophole  are  not  the  individual  tax- 
payers who  may  have  just  lost  their 
jobs  or  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
house  or  farmers  who  can  not  borrow 
money  for  planting  next  year's  crop. 
The  beneficiaries  are  well-to-do  corpo- 
rate taxpayers,  who  in  some  cases  pay 
no  taxes  at  all.  This  result  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  public.  Most  citizens 
with  whom  I  have  visited  display 
deeply  felt  resentment  for  such  a  law, 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President,  which  allows  large  corpora- 
tions to  buy  and  sell  tax  credits.  These 
voters  are  especially  alarmed  about 
the  additional  taxes  which  are  being 
talked  about  in  some  circles  to  make 
up  for  the  revenue  which  is  being  lost 
through  this  unjust  tax  loophole. 

The  example  of  Occidential  Petrole- 
um is  one  of  the  most  shocking.  Here 
is  the  case  of  a  booming  corporation 
which  owed  no  taxes  because  it  al- 
ready received  many  tax  breaks  such 
as  credits  for  overseas  operations.  The 
corporation  then  turned  around  and 
sold  $200  million  of  unused  tax  credits 
to  another  profitable  American  com- 
pany, thereby  enabling  the  other  com- 
pany to  also  greatly  reduce  its  taxes. 
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It  is  indefensible  to  talk  about  put- 
ting additional  taxes  like  those  which 
have  been  talked  about  on  gasoline 
and  telephone  service  to  be  paid  by 
the  average  American  worker  while  al- 
lowing this  glaring  tax  shelter  to  con- 
tinue. I  would  have  to  part  company 
with  this  administration  on  the  issue 
of  new  taxes  if  they  attempt  to  intro- 
duce them  without  repeal  of  leasing. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens  are  willing  to  make  .sacri- 
fices to  balance  the  budget  if  they  are 
convinced  that  all  citizens  are  sharing 
fairly  in  the  effort.  The  existence  of 
this  unjustifiable  tax  loophole  does 
not  meet  that  test  of  fairness. 

Last  week  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  him  to  include  repeal  of 
leasing  in  the  state  of  the  Union  to- 
morrow night.  Although  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  response,  1  am  still  hopeful 
that  he  will  support  such  repeal.  I  in- 
clude a  copy  of  my  letter  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21.  1982. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  summer,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  you  in  seeking  enact- 
ment of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  In 
doing  so  it  was  my  hope  that  the  revenue 
loss  resulting  from  these  tax  cuts  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  further  expenditure  re- 
duction and  economic  growth.  To  date,  such 
events  have  not  occurred. 

In  light  of  our  worsening  economic  situa- 
tion, I  think  we  should  re-evaluate  prior- 
ities. I  am  firmly  committed  to  reducing  the 
federal  Ueflcli  munediately  and  balancing 
the  budget  In  the  near  term.  I  believe  such 
action  Is  ftindamental  to  controlling  Infla- 
tion and  bringing  Interest  rates  back  down.  1 
am  convinced  that  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  achieve  those  goals. 

One  such  step  would  be  to  repeal  the  so- 
called  safe  harbor  leasing  provisions  which 
were  included  In  last  yetw's  tax  legislation. 
The  leasing  provisions,  sometimes  called 
•rent-a-deduction."  are  perhaps  the  most 
glarlrg  example  of  v/asteful  loss  of  federal 
tax  dollars.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
annual  revenue  loss  resulting  from  tlie  leas- 
ing provisions  will  reach  as  high  as  $80  bil- 
lion by  1990. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  expensive  loop- 
hole are  not  the  individual  taxpayers  who 
may  have  just  lost  their  jobs  or  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  house  or  farmers  who 
cannot  borrow  money  for  planting  next 
year's  crop.  The  beneficiaries  are  well-to-do 
corporate  taxpayers,  who  In  some  cases  pay 
no  taxes  at  all. 

The  impact  of  the  leasing  provisions  is  not 
lost  upon  the  American  public.  Most  citizens 
with  whom  I  have  visited  display  deeply-felt 
resentment  for  a  law,  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President,  which 
allows  large  corporations  to  buy  and  sell  tax 
credits.  These  voters  are  especially  alarmed 
about  the  additional  taxes  which  are  being 
talked  about  In  some  circles  to  make  up  for 
the  revenue  which  Is  being  lost  through  this 
unjust  tax  loophole. 


No  new  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  the 
average  American  until  we  have  closed  this 
glaring  tax  loophole.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
ask  for  repeal  of  this  provision  before  pro- 
posing any  new  tax  Increases,  and  respect 
fully  request  that  you  consider  including 
the  proposal  in  your  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. 

How  can  we  possibly  even  consider  impos- 
ing additional  taxes  which  many  working 
Americans  and  senior  citizens  cannot  siffo^ 
t'->  pay,  like  those  suggested  by  some  on  gas- 
oline and  telephone  service,  while  this  ex- 
travagant subsidy  for  large  corporations  re- 
mains on  the  books?  Such  loopholes  also 
make  it  harder  to  balance  the  budget.  Most 
Americans,  including  myself,  believe  that  we 
must  move  to  balance  the  budget  and  act  tc 
bring  down  continuing  high  interest  rates. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  if  they  are  convinced  that 
all  citizens  are  sharing  fairly  in  the  effort. 
The  existence  of  unjustifiable  tax  loopholes 
does  not  meet  that  test  of  fairness. 
Sincerely  yojrs, 

David  L.  Bored. 

U.S.  Senator.m 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
special  leasing  rules  provided  under 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ELIMINATION  or  CERTAIN  LEASING  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  special  leasing  rules  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
Those  rules  effectively  permit  the  sale 
of  certain  business  tax  breaks.  They 
work  by  giving  such  sales  the  tax 
treatment  given  to  real  leases.  My  leg- 
islation would  discontinue  that  special 
treatment  for  agreements  reached 
after  its  enactment. 

I  intend  to  oosponsor  similar  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  and  that 
may  be  introduced.  It  does  not  matter 
which  bill  is  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
debate  the  leasing  provisions.  What 
does  matter  is  that  we  do  seriously 
consider  the  merits  of  leasing. 

The  leasing  provision  has  received 
much  more  scrutiny  after  passage 
than  it  did  before.  Recognizing  mount- 
ing skepticism,  the  administration  re- 
cently made  a  strong  effort  to  defend 
it.  Part  of  their  argument  is  that  the 
fictitious  leases  are  needed  to  deal 
with  competitive  distortions  created 
by  other  exceedingly  generous  parts  of 
the  Tax  Act. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  leasing  provi- 
sion is  needed.  But  the  administration 
is  correct  in  linking  it  closely  to  the  ac- 
celerated cost  recovery  system  of  the 
Tax  Act  and  to  investment  tax  credits. 
The  issue  is  somewhat  complicated— 
not  just  because  the  leasing  provision 
is  difficult  to  imderstand,  but  because 
some  of  the  problems  with  leasing 
point  up  problems  with  the  other  pro- 
visions. 

The  special  leasing  rules  "safe 
harbor"  certain  fictitious  leasing 
agreements.    That    is,    they    protect 


them  from  previous  IRS  tests  and  re- 
lated judicial  decisions.  This  permits  a 
firm  with  little  or  no  tax  liability  to  fi- 
nance its  purchase  of  property  by  call- 
ing the  financing  arrangement  a  lease. 
The  resulting  sale  transfers  two  tax 
breaks  to  the  paper  lessor:  The  first  is 
an  investment  tax  credit,  which  repre- 
sents a  direct  subsidy  from  other  tax- 
payers. The  second  is  rapid  tax  depre- 
ciation, which  creates  an  interest-free 
loan  from  the  Treasury. 

Although  I  have  openly  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  the  leasing  provision.  I 
wanted  to  give  it  fair  treatment  before 
proposing  action.  Among  other  things, 
I  ha"e  written  experts,  asking  them 
questions  about  safe  harbor  leasing 
and  related  incentives  for  business  in- 
vestment. 

Th«;  responses  note  the  effect  of  the 
incentives  in  raising  interest  rates  and 
in  otherwise  hurting  the  housing  in- 
dustry. There  is  significant  skepticism 
over  the  incentives  as  viable  tools  for 
U.S.  reindustrialization.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  more  support  for  research 
and  development  would  be  better. 

Although  there  was  no  unanimity  on 
many  points,  the  responses  have 
helped  me  reach  two  conclusions: 
First,  the  special  leasing  rules  should 
be  repealed;  and  second,  we  need  to 
look  longer  and  harder  at  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  ACRS,  investment  tax 
credits,  and  other  current  tax  provi- 
sions which  purport  to  build  U.S.  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Congress  en- 
acted a  tax  program  that  is  unprece- 
dented in  American  history. 
The  revenue  loss  is  enormous. 
The  resulting  Federal  deficit  will  be 
staggering. 

The  deep  economic  implications 
were  not  fully  understood. 

How  will  we  make  up  the  revenue 
loss?  Will  we  cut  social  programs  fur- 
ther—when more  people  are  out  of 
work?  Will  we  cut  defense  spending? 
Or  will  we  accept  the  largest  deficits  in 
American  history?  Will  we  abandon 
hope  for  a  balanced  budget? 

Last  yeai  we  also  applied  rigid  budg- 
etary analysis  to  domestic  programs. 
To  be  fair— and  to  employ  sound 
budget  procedures— we  must  apply 
equally  tough  standards  to  other  pro- 
grams. 

We  must  eliminate  waste,  and  fraud, 
and  abuse  wherever  we  find  it.  This  in- 
cludes the  Tax  Code.  It  includes  the 
defense  budget. 

Today  I  address  tax  leasing.  While  it 
may  have  looked  like  good  i>olitics,  it 
represents  questionable  economics,  at 
best. 
Does  it  cost  too  much? 
What  are  we  getting  for  our  money? 
Is  it  fair?  Is  it  sound?  Is  it  justified? 
I  believe  that  the  answers  to  these 
questions— applied  to  the  leasing  pro- 
vision—are not  reassuring. 
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Mr.  President,  tax  leasing  is  expen- 
sive. It  may  cost  the  Treasury  some 
$30  billion  through  1986.  Remember— 
we  are  facing  gigantic  projected  defi- 
cits. We  are  facing  strangling  interest 
rates.  We  are  ripping  holes  through 
the  safety  net.  The  lumber  and  hous- 
ing industries  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try—and nationwide— are  being  deci- 
mated. 

Tax  leasing  is  not  cost  effective. 
What  are  we  buying  for  the  money  we 
spend?  Can  we  really  predict  with  any 
certainty  that  buisinesses  will  be  moti- 
vated as  planned?  Will  they  buy  depre- 
ciable equipment  that  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  purchased? 

Tax  leasing  is  not  well  targeted.  In 
fact,  much  of  it  is  not  targeted  at  all. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  kind  of 
equipment— and  other  depreciable 
property— acquired  by  the  leases  will 
effectively  improve  American  competi- 
tiveness, and  productivity. 

For  example,  tax  leasing  provides 
benefits  to  profitable  corporations 
which  have  no  tax  liability  to  begin 
with.  It  also  provides  benefits  to  prof- 
itable corporations  which  buy  the  tax 
benefit. 

Did  Congress  really  want  Occidental 
Petroleum  to  profit  by  selling  a  tax 
break,  or  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  to 
profit  by  buying  one? 

Tax  leasing  is  not  efficient.  If  we 
wanted  to  give  money  to  a  firm  which 
has  no  tax  liability,  it  would  be  less 
costly  to  simply  write  them  a  check. 

Tax  leasing  discriminates  against 
small  business.  Small  businesses  with- 
out tax  liability  cannot  use  leasing  as 
well  as  their  larger  competitors.  It  is 
harder  for  them  to  sell  tax  breaks. 
Most  small  businesses  are  also  prohib- 
ited from  buying  them. 

Partnerships,  other  unincorporated 
businesses,  and  closely  held  corpora- 
tions are  excluded  as  buyers. 

I  question  the  argimient  that  safe 
harbor  leasing  prevents  takeovers 
based  on  tax  considerations. 

Takeover  decisions  are  more  likely 
based  upon  the  price  of  stock  relative 
to  overall  assets— and  relative  to  esti- 
mates about  the  targets'  future.  In 
fact,  considering  the  short-term  per- 
spective of  American  management,  tax 
leasing  may  divert  corporate  attention 
from  more  risky,  longer  term  ventures 
with  greater  productivity  possibilities. 

My  bill  would  grandfather  in  leases 
already  consummated.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  credibility  of  the 
Tax  Code.  We  should  not  penalize 
firms  which  have  already  entered  into 
leasing  agreements,  based  on  current 
law. 

Mr.  President,  tax  leasing  is,  in  reali- 
ty, a  gimmick.  It  provides  an  artificial 
means  of  transferring  the  benefits  of 
artificial  depreciation— and  artificial 
revenue. 

It  fails  all  truth  in  packaging  tests. 
It  uses  the  label  of  an  accepted  busi- 


ness transaction— leasing— for  a  prod- 
uct that  is  really  a  subsidy  to  business. 

There  is  an  argument  for  Govern- 
ment help  for  certain  businesses. 

However,  let  us  do  it  in  the  open.  Let 
us  do  it  more  efficiently. 

Furthermore,  we  have  to  face  seri- 
ous long-term  questions. 

Our  Nation  faces  a  skilled  labor 
shortage.  We  need  scientists,  engi- 
neers, technicians. 

Our  Nation  needs  investments  in 
productivity-generating  activities.  We 
must  increase  process  productivity— to 
make  today's  goods  more  efficiently. 
We  must  increase  productivity  in  the 
new  industries  of  the  future— comput- 
ers, electronics,  communications.  We 
need  increased  research  and  develop- 
ment as  well  as  new  plant  equipment 
and  machinery. 

The  evidence  so  far  is  that  the  1981 
act  has  failed  to  generate  the  predict- 
ed investments. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  changing 
world  economy.  We  face  economic 
decay  at  home,  and  challenge  from 
abroad.  We  find  old  industries  that 
must  be  revitalized— and  new  indus- 
tries being  Ixjrn. 

How  should  we  best  spend  the  tax- 
payers money?  How  can  we  get  Ameri- 
can business  moving  again?  Is  the  1981 
act  sufficient?  Will  it  work?  Is  it  fair? 

Tax  leasing  is  a  symptom  of  a  broad- 
er, deeper  problem.  An  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  Forbes  Magazine, 
dated  February  1.  1982,  points  up  one 
of  the  equity  problems  with  the  leas- 
ing provision.  In  the  coming  months,  I 
intend  to  address  in  more  detail  the 
issues  I  have  sketched  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and 
the  article  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2011 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwts    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  ELIMIHATIOK  Or  SPECIAL  LEASING  ROLES 

(a)  In  Genekal.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
168  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (8)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (9) 
through  (11)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through 
(10).  respectively. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  168  (f)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  short  taxable  years)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1245  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  gain  from  disposition  of 
certain  depreciable  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

SECTION  3.  EfTECTJVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  agreements  entered  into  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

A  Modest  Proposal 
(By  Richard  Greene) 
Thanks  to  the  leasing  provisions  of  the 
Reagan  tax  proposals,  corporations  are  now 


buying  and  selling  tax  credits  from  one  an 
other  as  if  they  were  so  many  carloads  of 
solvent.  The  practice  effectively  subverts 
many  of  the  provisions  so  painstakingly 
drafted  in  the  original  lax  code.  So  wide- 
spread has  it  become  that  Congress  is  dis- 
mayed. 

If  individuals  were  permitted  to  behave 
like  corporations,  you  might  encounter  curi- 
osities like  the  following.  Here,  with  apolo- 
gies to  Jonathan  Swift,  we  offer  a  modest 
proposal. 

First,  with  all  respecTt^  the  needs  for  per- 
petuation of  the  race.  letUis  accept  the  fact 
that  there  are  those  ^^\-iduals  who  have 
great  numbers  of  childfPn  and  little  income 
with  which  to  support  them.  Such  parents 
must  frequently  accept  public  assistance  to 
provide  for  these  children,  who  may  number 
six,  eight  or  even  a  dozen.  There  is  often 
little  fopd  in  such  homes,  and  the  children 
are  left  to  their  own  devices  for  playthings. 

These  families,  if  you  will,  are  the  Chrys- 
lers of  the  personal  tax  system.  They  have  a 
plenitude  of  children,  as  Chrysler  has  cap- 
ital investment  tax  credits,  but  they  have  no 
income  to  shelter  with  these  deductions. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  waste  of  potentially 
valuable  tax  benefits;  $1,000  a  year  from  the 
federal  government  and  more  from  the 
states;  as  much  a£  $1,500  in  Mississippi  and 
Michigan. 

Now.  let  us  consider  wealthy  families  in 
the  50  percent  tax  bracket  with  few  chil- 
dren. These  families  have  a  great  deal  of 
income  to  shelter  but  lack  the  personal  tax 
deductions  to  do  the  job. 

Would  it  not  therefore  seem  to  follow  that 
these  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to 
adopt  the  poor  children  and  take  the  tax  de- 
ductions? Were  the  wealthy  family  to  adopt 
a  dozen  children  in  the  state  of  Michigan, 
say,  it  would  receive  a  $30,000  tax  deduc- 
tion. In  the  50  percent  tax  bracket,  that  rep- 
resents $15,000  in  real  money. 

But.  you  protest,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
children,  living  in  unloving  if  well-off  sur- 
roundings? Once  again,  ICTSjs  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  corporations;  ^he  children 
never  have  to  leave  their  original  homes. 
After  they  are  adopted,  their  ofcgina!  par- 
ents establish  a  "boarding  school  for  chil- 
dren," which  is  in  fact  their  own  home  pop- 
ulated by  their  own  children.  They  receive, 
let  us  say.  $7,500  for  the  task  (which  is,  of 
course,  deductible  for  the  wealthy  family). 
They  are  now  better  able  to  afford  to  care 
for  their  children,  the  children  remain 
where  they  are,  and  the  wealthy  adopting 
parenU  have  $7,500  in  their  pockets,  not  to 
mention  the  uplifting  realization  that  they 
have  done  something  fine  and  noble  for 
mankind. 


By   Mr.    PROXMIRE   (for   him- 
self, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,      Mr.      Danforth.      Mr. 
DeConcini.    Mr.    Cohen.    Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Kasten,    Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr. 
Riegle,    and    Mr.    Robert    C. 
Byrd): 
S.  2012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  de- 
duction of  living  expenses  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sion which  allows  such  deduction  with- 
out substantiation  of  such  expenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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DEDUCTION  or  LIVING  EXPENSES  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler).  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  repeal  the  special  ex- 
pense account  provisions  Congress 
voted  itself  last  October  and  Decem- 
ber. 

I  am  doing  this  in  part  because  it  is 
so  obviously  unfair  that  at  a  time 
when  ordinary  citizens  are  paying 
heavy  taxes  while  suffering  recessions 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  will 
get  a  big  tax  break  denied  to  almost  all 
other  taxpayers. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  PROVISIONS 

Late  last  year  the  Congress  passed 
legislation  which  together  with  an  in- 
terpretation by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  gives  Members  a  nice  fat 
$18,000  deduction  in  computing  our 
income  taxes,  for  expenses— for  what? 
For  being  away  from  home  in  Wash- 
ington. What  is  wrong  with  that?  Here 
is  what  is  wrong:  Members  of  Congress 
make  their  home  in  Washington.  We 
have  our  wives,  our  children,  with  us 
here  in  Washington.  When  people 
elect  us  they  do  not  expect  us  to  go  to 
some  other  city  in  our  State.  They 
expect  us  to  go  to  Washington.  We  do. 
But  now  the  Congress  wants  the  IRS 
to  pretend  that  we  really  reside  back 
in  our  State  and  only  leave  that  home 
back  in  the  State  to  do  business  here 
in  Washington.  Is  that  true?  No  way. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
request  of  the  Congress  has  deter- 
mined that  last  year  there  were  240 
congressional  days.  That  is  two-thirds 
of  the  year  and  we  will  be  entitled  to  a 
fat  $75  deduction  or  $75-a-day  for 
every  one  of  those  days  last  year,  as  if 
we  were  away  from  home.  So,  No.  1,  if 
our  wives  and  children  live  with  us 
here,  and  we  spend  officially  two- 
thirds  of  our  time  here— at  least  we 
get  a  $75  deduction  for  spending  240 
days  a  year  here.  How  can  anyone  say 
we  do  not  live  in  Washington?  Now  for 
the  icing  on  the  cake.  During  those 
congressional  days  when  we  receive 
our  $75-a-day  deduction  we  can  and 
will  actually  spend  2  or  3  or  4  days 
each  week  out  in  our  State,  physically 
out  there.  But  we  will  get  that  $75-a- 
day  deduction  as  if  we  were  spending 
our  time  in  Washington,  though  in 
fact  we  are  not  in  Washington  at  all. 
And  while  we  are  in  our  State,  the 
Government  will  pick  up  the  tab  on 
all,  and  I  mean  all  our  expenses  in  the 
State:  It  will  pay  for  our  meals.  It  will 
pay  for  our  motels  or  hotels.  It  will 
pay  travel  within  the  State. 

Now  take  a  minute  to  consider  this 
position.  We  actually  will  on  a  given 
day— say  next  Saturday— have  the 
Federal  Government  pick  up  my  tab 
for  a  motel  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  It  will 
pay  for  three  meals  in  Kenosha,  Wis., 
Racine,  Wis.,  and  Beloit,  Wis.  I  will 


spend  every  minute  of  that  24  hours 
away  from  Washington— out  in  my 
State,  but  I  will  have  $75  deducted 
from  my  income  in  computing  my 
income  tax  for  Washington  expenses 
which  I  do  not  incur,  because  I  am  not 
here.  You  ask,  but  will  not  the  IRS 
simply  disallow  those  deductions  on 
the  ground  that  you  did  not  incur 
them?  Answer:  No."  Why  not?  Be- 
cause the  Congress  has  passed  a  law— 
now  in  effect— that  says  its  Members 
can  deduct  $75  a  day  for  every  con- 
gressional day.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  made  a  finding  that  last 
year  there  were  240  congressional 
days— although  Congress  was  only  in 
session  for  165  days.  And  the  IRS 
cannot,  under  the  law  the  Congress 
passed,  challenge  or  audit  or  require 
corroboration  for  any  deduction  up  to 
the  $75  a  day  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress claim  on  their  taxes. 

We  do  all  this  at  a  time  when  we 
have  provided  a  tax  cut  for  all  persons 
in  the  country  of  25  percent— a  tax  cut 
that  will  especially  benefit  Members 
of  Congress  because  we  enjoy  an 
income  of  $60,000,  more  than  3  times 
as  high  as  the  typical  American 
family.  We  do  this  when  the  IRS  has 
announced  they  will  double  the  audits 
of  other  taxpayers  in  our  tax  brackets. 
But  the  $18,000  annual  deduction 
from  income  for  Members  of  Congress 
will  not  be  subject  to  an  audit.  The 
law  provides  that  the  IRS  in  the  case 
of  Members  of  the  Congress  alone 
cannot  go  behind  the  deduction  and 
demand  substantiation. 

This  kind  of  legislation  which  Con- 
gress voted  for  itself  is  exactly  what 
tends  to  bring  us  into  disrepute.  I 
might  say  it  passed  by  a  very  narrow 
margin,  by  only  two  votes,  and  I  think 
it  was  not— there  was  no  vote  at  all  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
attached  to  the  black  lung  bill,  and 
most  Members  did  not  even  know  it 
was  attached  to  it,  and  they  protested 
vigorously  in  many  cases  about  that 
deduction. 

I  believe  it  should  be  repealed,  not 
only  to  right  what  I  believe  is  an  obvi- 
ous wrong  but  to  restore  credibility  to 
the  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  send  a  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  want  to  serve  notice 
that  I  expect  to  call  this  up,  if  neces- 
sary, as  an  amendment  to  other  legis- 
lation as  I  get  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  add  me  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  repealer. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2012 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  last  sentence  of  section  162(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  but  simounts  expended  by  such 
Memt>ers  within  each  taxable  year  for  living 
expenses  shall  not  be  deductible  for  income 
tax  purposes  in  excess  of  $3,000"  after 
"home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280A  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  coordination  with  section 
162(a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Coordination  with  section  162(a)(2).— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
disallow  any  deduction  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 162(a)(2)  (or  any  deduction  which 
meets  the  tests  of  section  162(a>(2)  but  Is  al- 
lowable under  another  provision  of  this 
title)  by  reason  of  the  taxpayer's  being  away 
from  home  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness (other  than  .he  trade  or  business  of 
renting  dwelling  units).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1,  1981  (95  SUt.  967)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 1(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  t>egin- 
ning  after  December  31,  1980. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  Kb) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1975,  and  before  January  1,  1980,  the 
amendment  made  by  section  Kb)  shall 
apply  only  to  taxable  years  for  which,  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
making  of  a  refund,  or  the  assessment  of  a 
deficiency,  was  not  barred  by  law  or  any 
rule  of  law. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Staf- 
FC«iD.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.    Weicker,    and    Mr.    Wil- 

LIAltlS): 

S.  2013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  establish  a 
temporary  program  under  which 
heroin  would  be  made  available 
through  qualified  hospital  pharmacies 
for  the  relief  of  pain  of  cancer  pa- 
tients: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

TEMPORARY  PROGRAM  ON  AVAILABILITY  OF 
HEROIN  FOR  CANCER  PATIENTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  along  with 
Senators  Abdnor,  DeConcini,  Hat- 
field, Hollings,  Leahy,  Levin,  Matsu- 
naga, Pell,  Randolph,  Riegle,  Staf- 
ford, Symms,  Tsongas,  Weicker,  and 
Williams,  which  is  directed  to  reliev- 
ing the  suffering  of  a  small  but  signifi- 
cant number  of  our  citizens:  patients 
who  are  terminally  ill  with  cancer  and 
whose  pain  has  not  been  effectively 
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currently     available 


mitigated     with 
medications. 

For  many  years,  the  thought  of 
cancer  and  its  accompanying  pain 
have  sent  chills  of  fear  through  all  of 
us;  likewise,  the  thought  of  heroin  and 
its  addictive  qualities  produces  similar 
fears.  Now,  however,  in  my  judgment 
we  are  in  a  position  where  we  can 
make  a  logical  and  thoughtful  decision 
to  legalize  the  therapeutic  use  of 
heroin  for  the  terminally  ill  cancer  pa- 
tient suffering  intractable  pain  while 
at  the  same  time  safeguarding  against 
the  diversion  of  the  drug  into  illicit 
channels. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is 
supported  by  thousands  of  Americans 
and  is  cosponsored  by  15  of  my  col- 
leagues. F\irthermore,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  to  a  great  extent,  it  re- 
flects the  current  evolution  and  think- 
ing of  our  Nation's  health  care  system 
as  evidenced  by  the  editorial  in  the 
January  14,  1982,  issue  of  the  prestigi- 
ous New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
which  urged  more  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  addictive  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
pain.  This  thinking  is  also  present  in 
an  official  statement  made  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association 
which  endorses  the  "principle  that  the 
effectiveness  of  relief  of  pain  in  termi- 
nal cancer  patients  should  take  priori- 
ty over  a  concern  about  'addiction'  of 
the  terminal  cancer  patient  and 
should  take  priority  over  a  concern 
about  medication  diversion  to  addicts." 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  dra- 
matic. Although  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  treating  cancer,  this  year  an 
estimated  815,000  Americans  will  be  di- 
agnosed as  having  cancer,  and  over 
400,000  will  die  from  this  disease.  Most 
of  these  individuals  will  have  received 
competent  and  compassionate  medical 
care,  and  adequate  relief  of  pain.  Un- 
fortunately, the  reality  is  also  that  a 
certain  number  of  cancer  patients  do 
n6t  obtain  relief  of  pain  from  the  cur- 
rently available  analgesic  medication- 
even  the  strongest  narcotics.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  about  20  percent 
of  terminal  cancer  patients  suffer  sig- 
nificant pain.  Of  this  20  percent,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  10  percent  do  not 
obtain  relief  with  presently  prescribed 
medications.  In  human  terms,  these 
percentages  mean  that  as  many  as 
8,000  Americans  may  die  in  agony  this 
year  because  of  the  intractable  pain 
associated  with  terminal  cancer.  I 
have  been  assured  by  my  medical  col- 
leagues that  in  many  cases  this  pain 
can  be  alleviated  with  the  therapeutic 
use  of  heroin,  making  the  last  months, 
weeks  or  days  of  these  patients  more 
besu-able.  These  dying  patients  are  not 
now  given  the  option  of  dying  with 
dignity  because  of  our  Nation's  contin- 
ued and  overriding  fear  of  the  term 
"heroin."  In  my  judgment,  this  fear 
alone  has  prevented  us,  the  lawmakers 
of  our  Nation,  from  making  clear  and 


rational  decisions  regarding  the  limit- 
ed use  of  this  long-proven  and  already 
available  substance. 

Heroin  has  been  proven  effective 
with  a  number  of  patients  in  relieving 
pain.  Research  recently  completed  at 
Georgetown  University's  Vincent  T. 
Lombardi  Cancer  Research  Center  has 
found  heroin  to  be  an  effective  analge- 
sic for  the  control  of  cancer-related 
pain.  In  particular,  it  has  been  report- 
ed to  be  more  potent  than  morphine 
in  relieving  cancer  pain.  Less  than  half 
of  the  dose  cf  heroin  produces  the 
same  pain  relief  as  a  dose  of  morphine. 
In  the  terminal  phase  of  cancer,  many 
patients  cannot  take  medication  by 
mouth,  and  may  require  injections.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  individuals  may 
require  higher  doses  at  more  frequent 
intervals,  to  provide  relief.  This  is 
when  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the 
option  of  using  heroin  in  treating 
pain,  since  heroin  is  more  potent  and 
more  soluable  than  morphine  salts, 
and  an  effective  dose  can  be  adminis- 
tered in  considerably  smaller  volumes. 
Thus,  doctors  have  informed  me  that 
it  is  less  painful  to  have  such  an  injec- 
tion—an important  consideration  in 
the  emaciated  patient  with  little  tissue 
mass  remaining.  Further,  the  onset  of 
action  of  the  heroin  is  also  more  rapid 
than  morphine  because  of  its  soluabi- 
lity,  giving  relief  of  pain  and  a  sense  of 
well-being  sooner.  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  the  use  of  heroin  for  these 
patients  has  not  been  allowed  up  to 
this  date.  This  legislation  will  enable 
physicians  to  treat  the  dying  cancer 
patient  who  suffers  from  intractable 
pain  with  a  proven,  effective  medica- 
tion. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  address 
the  issue  of  why  the  heroin  should  not 
be  readily  available  as  a  therapeutic 
medication  for  our  Nation's  physicians 
in  very  specific  situations  and  under 
very  careful  supervision  when  we  have 
dying  cancer  patients  who  are  suffer- 
ing extreme  pain.  William  Buckley  has 
described  our  irrational  maintenance 
of  the  prohibition  against  such  uses  of 
heroin  in  very  real  terms.  As  he  point- 
ed out: 

The  irony  is  that  anybody  in  a  major  city 
can  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  buy 
heroin  from  a  dirty  little  drug  pimp,  but  li- 
censed doctors  may  not  administer  the  iden- 
tical drug  to  men  and  women— and  chil- 
dren—literally dying  from  excruciating 
pain.     V 

I  am  most  pleased  to  report  that  our 
colleagues  on  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment 
held  hearings  on  a  similar  bill  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1980.  At  that  time,  a  number 
of  practicing  physicians  and  others 
asked  that  the '  Federal  controls  on 
heroin  be  eaaed  to  permit  the  prescrip- 
tion of  heroin  for  patients  for  whom 
more  conventional  pain  killers  were  in- 
adequate. It  was  further  pointed  out 
that  in  Great  Britain,  heroin  has  been 
used  for  maiw  years  for  these  patients 
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and  that  it  has  been  shown  to  be  par- 
ticularly effective  for  those  10  percent 
of  terminal  cancer  patients  who  re- 
quire injected  medication.  British  phy- 
sicians consider  heroin  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable potent  narcotic  analgesic  in 
the  treatment  of  advanced  cancer.  Use 
of  heroin  in  specific  situations  is  also 
permitted  in  Belgium,  New  Zealand. 
China  and  many  other  civilized  na- 
tions. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
give  a  very  high  priority  to  relief  from 
intractable  pain  for  terminal  cancer 
patients.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Departanent  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  establish  demon- 
stration programs  wiiich  will  permit 
the  use  of  heroin  by  terminally  ill 
cancer  patients  only,  when  suffering 
from  pain  which  is  not  effectively 
treated  witl)  currently  available  anal- 
gesic medications. 

My  bill  has  more  than  adequate 
safeguards  to  prevent  the  drug  from 
being  introduced  to  the  general  public. 
For  example,  a  diagnosis  must  first  be 
made  by  the  attending  physician  that 
his  or  her  patient  is  ill  with  cancer  and 
is  suffering  from  pain  which  is  not 
being  effectively  treated  with  other 
available  an&lgesic  medications.  This 
diagnosis  must  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  a  medical  review  board  of 
the  hospital  which  will  dispense  the 
heroin.'  The  heroin  used  in  the  pro- 
gram will'  be  from  that  supply  now 
confiscated  under  current  laws.  The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices is  further  authorized  to  establish 
additional  regulations  for  the  safe  use 
and  storage  of  the  heroin,  to  prevent 
its  diversion  into  illicit  channels.  This 
program  will  be  in  force  for  a  5-year 
period  and  periodic  reporting  is  re- 
quired of  the  Secretary  on  the  activi- 
ties imder  the  bill. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  proposal 
will  provide  substantial  benefits  to 
those  who  are  in  intractable  pain  from 
terminal  cancer  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  will 
give  this  measure  their  prompt  and 
most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  the 
attached  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  -bill 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2013 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(Da  significant  number  of  terminally  ill 
cancer  patients  suffer  from  pain  which  is 
not  effectively  treated  by  currently  avail- 
able analgesic  medications; 

(2)  heroin  has  proven  efficacy  as  a  patient 
pain-killing  drug;  and 

(3)  it  is  appropriate  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  to  provide,  through  qualified 
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hospital   pharmacies,    heroin   for   relief   of 
pain  of  cancer  patients. 

(b)  The  Controlled  Substances  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  part: 

"PART  H— TfMPORARY  HEROIN  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  Effective  October  1,  1982. 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary)  shall  establish  a  program 
under  which  heroin  confiscated  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title  and  title  III  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  pharmacies  of  quali- 
fied hospitals  for  dispensing  to  individuals 
with  cancer  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

"(b)  Heroin  may  be  made  available  under 
the  program  established  under  subsection 
(a)  only  upon  application  of  a  qualified  hos- 
pital. The  application  shall— 

"(1)  be  in  such  form  and  submitted  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe; and 

"(2)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  applicant  meets  such  special  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
respecting  the  storage  and  dispensing  of  the 
heroin;  and 

"(B)  heroin  provided  under  the  applica- 
tion— 

"(i)  will  be  dispensed  through  the  pharma- 
cy of  the  applicant  upon  the  written  order 
of  a  physician  registered  under  section  302 
to  dispense  controlled  substances  in  sched- 
ule II;  and 

"(ii)  will  be  dispensed  only  for  the  relief  of 
pain  to  individuals  with  cancer  who  are  di- 
agnosed in  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 
Requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (2)(A)  shall  be  designed  to 
protect  against  the  diversion  into  illicit 
channels  of  heroin  distributed  under  the 
program  without  placing  undue  restrictions 
on  the  abilities  of  hospitals  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

"(c)  A  diagnosis  that  an  individual  is  ill 
with  cancer  and  is  suffering  from  pain  not 
effectively  treated  with  currently  available 
analgesic  medications  shall  be  made  before 
heroin  is  dispensed  for  the  individual  and 
shall  be  made  as  follows' 

"(1)  The  diagnosis  shall  be  initially  made 
by  the  attending  physician  of  such  individ- 
ual. 

"(2)  The  diagnosis  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
■  medical  review  board  of  the  hospital  which 
will  dispense  the  heroin. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amount  of  heroin  confiscated  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title  and  title  III  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  applications  of  quali- 
fied hospitals,  the  Secretary  may.  notwith- 
standing section  1002(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act,  import 
opium  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  ad- 
ditional heroin  to  be  distributed  under  the 
program. 

"(e)  This  title,  title  III,  and  the  Federal 
Food,   Drug,   and   Cosmetic  Act  shall   not 
apply  with  respect  to— 
"(1)  the  importing  of  opium, 
"(2)  the  manufacture  of  heroin,  and 
"(3)   the  distribution   and   dispensing   of 
heroin,  in  accordance  with  this  section  and 
the  program  established  under  this  section. 
"(f)  Not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
every  three  months  thereafter  until  the  pro- 
gram required  by  subsection  (a)  is  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary  shall   report   to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 


Senate  on  the  activities  undertaken  to  es- 
tablish and  implement  such  program.  One 
year  after  such  program  is  established  and 
annually  thereafter  while  such  program  is 
in  effect,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  such 
committees  on  the  activities  under  such  pro- 
gram during  the  period  for  which  the  report 
is  submitted. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  the  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a),  a  qualified  hos- 
pital is  a  hospital  which  is  registered  under 
section  302  to  dispense  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  schedule  II. 

"(h)  The  program  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  terminate  sixty  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  program  is  es- 
tablished.". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (b)  of  schedule  I  in 
section  202(c)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  812)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (10)  and  redesignating  clauses 
(11)  through  (22)  as  clauses  (10)  through 
(21).  respectively. 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)  of  schedule  11  in  such 
section  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(22)  Heroin.". 

Sec  3.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  an  exemption 
from  section  505  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  for  heroin  to  be  used  in 
an  investigation  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
of  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  heroin  for 
the  treatment  of  pain. 

National  Cancer  Institute  Stody  Report- 
ed BY  Sciewce  Magazine— Heroin  "Consid- 
erably More  Effective" 

heroin  and  cancer  pain 
Heroin  hasn't  been  used  to  relieve  pain  in 
U.S.  cancer  patients  since  1924  because  of 
fear  that  patients  would  become  addicted  to 
it.  However,  the  favorable  experience  of  the 
British  in  using  heroin  to  relieve  cancer 
pain  prompted  William  T.  Beaver  and  Philip 
S.  Schein  of  Georgetown  University's  cancer 
research  center  to  conduct  a  scientific  trial 
to  see  exactly  how  heroin  stacks  up  against 
morphine  In  easing  cancer  pain.  (Because 
morphine  is  a  less  i>otent  narcotic  than 
heroin,  it  is  available  to  U.S.  cancer  pa- 
tients.) 

Forty-eight  cancer  patients  with  moderate 
to  severe  pain  received  single  injections  of 
morphine  and  single  injections  of  heroin. 
Neither  the  nurse-observer  nor  the  patients 
knew  which  drug  was  being  given  at  any 
particular  time.  The  patients  then  rated 
each  drug  for  pain  relief.  They  rated  heroin 
to  be  two  and  a  half  times  more  potent  than 
morphine,  Beaver  and  Schein  reported  in 
New  Orleans  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  for  Clinical  Phar- 
macology, and  Therapeutics.  What's  more, 
none  of  the  patients  experienced  euphoria 
after  getting  heroin  or  morphine.  Thus, 
heroin  appears  to  be  no  more  addictive  to 
cancer  patients  than  is  morphine  and  con- 
siderably more  effective  in  relieving  pain. 

(Note:  Results  of  this  Georgetown  study 
were  also  presented  at  the  17th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Oncologists  in  Washington,  D.C..  on  May  1. 
1981,  and  published  in  Clinical  Pharmacolo- 
gy and  Therapeutics,  February  1981.) 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Tuesday. 
Apr.  22,  1980] 
A  Crdsade  Against  Pain 
(By  William  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 
Might  we  defer  for  just  a  moment  consid- 
eration of  the  proposal  that  Congressman 


John  Anderson  be  given  his  own  navy  with 
which  to  fight  Iran— and  bring  up  an  unre- 
lated subject?  The  purpose  of  these  para- 
graphs is  to  celebrate  the  lonely  work  of 
Mrs.  Judith  Quatilebaum.  She  is  engaged  in 
the  grisly  work  of  contemplating  the  terri- 
ble pain  that  accompanies  some  deaths  by 
cancer,  and  attempting  to  bring  a  little 
relief  from  that  pain  to  the  hopeless. 

To  that  end  she  launched  a  few  years  ago 
the  National  Conunittee  on  the  Treatment 
of  Intractable  Pain  (address:  Box  34571. 
Washington.  20034).  The  committee  has  one 
simple  objective:  to  permit  the  use  of  heroin 
for  patients  dying  of  terminal  cancer  and 
facing  pain  so  acute  as  to  defy  the  adminis- 
trations of  morphine,  which  Is  the  staple 
pain-killer. 

Now  for  understandable  reasons,  the  fed- 
eral government  is  reluctant  to  authorize 
any  use  of  heroin— on  the  grounds  that 
some  of  it  might  get  out  on  the  streets.  The 
irony  is  that  anybody  in  a  major  city  can  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  necessary  to  buy 
heroin  from  a  dirty  little  drug  pimp,  but  li- 
censed doctors  may  not  administer  the  iden- 
tical drug  to  men  and  women— and  chil- 
dren—literally dying  from  excruciating 
pain. 

So  what  does  the  government  do  about 
the  call  of  Mrs.  Quatilebaum  s  distinguished 
committee  to  s[>onsor  a  revision  of  the  law? 
You  guessed  It.  The  question  Is  turned  over 
to  a  research  team,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. Anyone  studying  the  rococo  title  of 
that  brigade  would  guess  that  it  would 
never  get  around  to  doing  anything  about  It. 

The  question  Is  In  the  hands  of:  Dr.  Sey- 
mour Perry,  Associate  Director  for  Medical 
Applications  of  Research.  Chairman  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  New  Therapies 
for  IHiin  and  Discomfort.  National  Institute 
of  Health,  Bethesda.  Md.  Oh  yes.  Zip  Code 
20014. 

The  Perry  group  is  supposed  to  research 
the  question  whether  we  mightn't  find  a 
synthetic  drug  that  has  the  same  Impact  as 
heroin,  but  not  Its  addictive  danger.  Bully. 
But  if  one  applied  the  same  rules  governing 
the  Perry  group  to  the  energy  crisis,  we 
would  suspend  the  use  of  all  existing  auto- 
mobiles until  we  developed  one  that  would 
take  us  100  miles  per  gallon.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  dying  of  in- 
sufferable pain  every  year  while  the  Perry 
team  moans  about  looking  for  substitutes. 

Moreover,  the  Perry  group  appears  to  be 
uninterested  in  pursuing  with  Mrs.  Quati- 
lebaum's  committee  the  question  of  the  use- 
fulness of  heroin.  Dr.  Perry  approvingly 
quoted  an  English  researcher  writing  for 
the  1977  issue  of  Pain  to  the  effect  that  oral 
doses  of  heroin  didn't  produce  satisfactory 
results. 

When  Mrs.  Q.  replied  that  the  very  same 
report.  In  its  conclusions,  revalidated  the 
usefulness  of  heroin.  Dr.  Perry  declined  to 
reply.  Dr.  Twycross.  an  English  expert  on 
the  subject  (in  England,  with  one  statement 
in  1955.  Winston  Churchill  demolished  the 
prohibitionists'  attempt  to  ape  American 
laws;  38  countries  authorize  heroin  for  the 
terminally  sick)  concluded,  "when  Injections 
are  necessary,  dlamorphlne  (heroin)  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  and  safest  of  all  the 
potent  narcotic  analgesics  and  is  indispensa- 
ble In  the  care  of  a  proportion  of  patients 
with  advanced  cancer." 

Why  hasn't  Congress  done  something 
about  it?  Mrs.  Q.  and  her  committee,  on 
which  there  are  distinguished  representa- 
tives including  doctors,  theologians  and  pisy- 
choanalysts,  saved  Congress  the  trouble  of 
drafting  the  necessary  legislation.  They  re- 
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tained  Kenneth  Lazarus,  a  Washington 
lawyer  and  former  counsel  to  President 
Ford,  to  write  model  legislation. 

It  is  appalling  to  report  that  no  congress- 
man seems  to  have  got  around  to  introduc- 
ing the  necessary  bill.  One  hates  to  put  it 
that  way,  but  p)eople  dying  of  agony  in  the 
hospital  don't  as  a  rule  get  out  of  bed  to 
vote,  and  that  may  have  something  to  do 
with  that  awful  indifference  to  other  peo- 
ple's pain  that  is  a  birthmark  of  most 
human  beings. 

But  not  of  Judith  Quatilebaum,  whose 
name,  though  difficult  to  spell,  will  stay  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  in  the  future  will 
be  eased  out  of  their  misery  by  the  drug  she 
seeks  so  doggedly  to  make  available,  guided 
by  the  biblical  injunction:  For  I  was  hungry, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  in. 

APA  Trosteks  Endorse  Assembly 
STATmEKT  Supporting  Cancer  Pain  Relief 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association 
Board  of  Trustees,  at  its  December  1980 
meeting,  has  officially  endorsed  the  follow- 
ing statement,  unanimously  approved  by  its 
APA  Assembly  on  October  26,  1980,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Endorse  the  principle  that  the  effective- 
ness of  relief  of  pain  in  terminal  cancer  pa- 
tients should  take  priority  over  a  concern 
about  "addiction"  of  the  terminal  cancer  pa- 
tient and  should  take  priority  over  a  con- 
cern about  medication  diversion  to  addicts. 

The  Assembly  Action  Paper,  introducing 
the  above,  states: 

1.  Subject:  Use  of  Addictive  Medications  in 
the  Terminally  111. 

2.  Problem:  Recently  Congress  has  been 
considering  legislation  that  would  allow  the 
use  of  heroin  with  the  terminally  ill  cancer 
patient  (H.R.  7334,  "Madigan"  Bill).  It  is  es- 
timated that  40  to  50  percent  of  the  termi- 
nal cancer  patients  experience  severe,  con- 
stant pain,  and  for  a  portion  of  those  pa- 
tients Intravenous  heroin  is  reported  to  be 
the  most  effective  available  analgesic,  with 
no  adverse  medical  effect  especially  when 
employed  near  term. 

Psychiatry  has  a  general  interest  in  this 
issue  because  of  our  focus  on  the  whole  pa- 
tient and  because  of  the  interrelations  of 
anxiety  and  depression  in  the  management 
of  pain.  Psychiatry  is  specifically  drawn  into 
this  issue  because  opponents  of  the  use  of 
addictive  medications  in  the  terminal  cancer 
patient  have  made  arguments  about  addict- 
ing the  terminal  cancer  patient  and  have 
made  arguments  about  diversion  of  addict- 
ive medications  from  legitimate  uses  to  uses 
by  addicts.  These  arguments  should  be  an- 
swered to  the  effect  that  medication  toler- 
ance—even if  it  should  develop  in  the  termi- 
nal cancer  patient— does  not  adversely 
effect  the  patient's  medical  condition  and 
does  not  constitute  "addiction."  Secondly, 
while  we  share  concerns  about  illegal  diver- 
sions, such  concerns  should  be  separately 
and  effectively  addressed  and  not  take  prec- 
edence over  meaningful  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing from  terminal  cancer. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Thursday,  Jan. 
14,  1982] 

Greater  Use  op  Pain-Killers  Is  Urged  by 
Medical  Journal 

Boston.— HospiUlized  patients  endure  too 
much  day-to-day  pain  because  doctors  and 
nurses  are  needlessly  stingy  with  narcotics, 
an  editorial  in  the  prestigious  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  said  today. 


Hospital  staffers  should  get  rid  of  their 
unrealistic  fear  that  patients  will  become 
addicted  or  suffer  harmful  side  effects  from 
pain-killers  and  increase  doses  if  necessary, 
wrote  Dr.  Marcia  Angell,  deputy  editor  of 
the  medical  journal. 

"Few  things  a  doctor  does  are  more  impor- 
tant than  relieving  pain."  she  wrote.  "Yet 
the  treatment  of  severe  pain  in  hospitalized 
patients  is  regularly  and  systematically  in- 
adequate. 

"Pain  is  soul-destroying.  No  patient 
should  have  to  endure  intense  pain  unneces- 
sarily. The  quality  of  mercy  is  essential  to 
the  practice  of  medicine:  here,  of  all  places, 
it  should  not  be  strained.' 

Angell  said  one  study  showed  that  73  per- 
cent of  patients  undergoing  treatment  for 
pain  continued  to  experience  moderate-to- 
severe  discomfort  despite  medication. 

'The  desire  to  protect  patients  from  be- 
coming insidiously  drawn  into  a  state  of  ad- 
diction distorts  both  our  sense  of  priorities 
and  our  scientific  judgment, "  she  said. 

Angell  wrote  that  addiction  is  "exceeding- 
ly unlikely, "  and  happens  in  probably  no 
more  than  0.1  percent  of  the  time.* 
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By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  to  maintain  cur- 
rent provisions— scheduled  to  be  re- 
pealed—relating to  the  State  trigger 
and  to  restore  a  former  provision  re- 
lating to  the  insured  unemployment 
rate;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
changes  proposed  in  the  President's 
last  budget  and  enacted  into  law  by 
the  Reconciliation  Act,  in  the  level  of 
unemployment  required  to  trigger  the 
payment  of  extended  unemployment 
benefits. 

Under  current  law,  up  to  13  addition- 
al weeks  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation,  beyond  the  usual  maxi- 
mum of  26  weeks  of  regular  State  ben- 
efits, are  payable  to  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  exhaust  their  State  bene- 
fits during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981,  extended  bene- 
fits were  payable  in  any  State  in 
which  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
(lUR)  was  at  least  4  percent,  and  in 
addition  was  20  percent  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  same  period  in  2 
previous  years.  When  this  so-called  20- 
percent  factor  was  not  met.  a  State,  at 
its  option,  could  provide  extended  ben- 
efits—and receive  Federal  matching  of 
50  percent  in  the  cost  of  those  bene- 
fits—whenever the  State's  insured  un- 
employment rate  reached  5  percent, 
regardless  of  how  that  compared  to 
the  insured  unemployment  rate  in  pre- 
vious years. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  changed  this 
system  in  two  important  ways.  First, 
effective  October  1982,  it  increased  by 
a  full  percentage  point  the  level  of  in- 
sured unemployment  required  to  trig- 
ger the  payment  of  extended  benefits 


to  jobless  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  State  benefits.  Effective 
October  1982,  the  State's  insured  un- 
employment rate  must  reach  at  least  5 
percent,  plus  the  20-percent  factor,  or 
a  flat  6  percent,  regardless  of  how  this 
compares  to  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  past,  in  order  for  ex- 
tended benefits  to  be  payable  to  job- 
less workers  in  that  State. 

Second,  the  Reconciliation  Act  rede- 
fined the  way  in  which  the  insured  un- 
employment rate  itself  is  calculated,  to 
exclude  all  unemployed  workers  re- 
ceiving extended  benefits.  The  insured 
unemployment  rate  is  a  central  aspect 
of  the  extended  benefits  program,  be- 
cause it  is  the  basis  for  deciding 
whether  or  not  extended  benefits  will 
be  payable  to  workers  in  a  particular 
State.  The  insured  unemployment  rate 
measures  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed workers  who  are  collecting  ben- 
efits under  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system.  Prior  to  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act,  all  unemployed  persons  re- 
ceiving any  type  of  unemployment  in- 
surance benefit  were  counted.  Effec- 
tive August  1981,  however,  only  indi- 
viduals filing  claims  for  regular  State 
unemployment  would  be  included  in 
calculating  the  extended  benefit  trig- 
ger rate.  While  this  may  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  a  minor  technical 
change,  in  fact  It  has  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  calculation  of 
the  insured  unemployment  rate— with 
the  result  that  States  trigger  off  the 
extended  benefits  program  far  more 
rapidly  than  was  previously  the  case. 
By  excluding  extended  beneficiaries 
from  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
calculation,  the  Reconciliation  Act 
dramatically  shortened  the  periods  fo;- 
which  extended  benefits  are  payable 
in  a  particular  State. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample, the  extended  benefits  program 
triggered  on  in  October  1979.  It  re- 
mained in  effect  until  November  7, 
1981,  when  the  program  triggered  off 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  change  in  the 
calculation  of  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate.  This  occurred  despite  the 
fact  that  Michigan's  November  unem- 
ployment rate  was  12.5  percent. 
Today,  Michigan  has  an  unemploy-  . 
ment  rate  of  15.1  percent,  but  unem- 
ployed persons  in  my  State  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  extended  benefits 
because  of  this  technical  change  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  the  extended  benefits 
program  has  become  a  mockery  if  it  is 
unavailable  in  a  State  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  15.1  percent,  in  a 
State  whose  unemployment  rate  has 
been  measured  in  double  digits  for  24 
consecutive  months.  The  budget  pro- 
posals enacted  into  law  in  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act  have  devastated  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program,  and  have 
rendered  it  virtually  useless  to  jobless 
workers    in   my   State.   The   changes 
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made  in  the  Reconciliation  Act  are  a 
clear  case  of  overkill,  and  they  must  be 
rectified  without  further  delay. 

When  these  proposals  to  change  the 
extended  benefits  program  triggers 
and  the  calculation  of  the  insured  un- 
employment rate  first  surfaced  in  the 
President's  budget  request,  I  warned 
that  they  would  have  a  drastic  impact 
on  the  extended  benefits  program.  As 
a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  delete  these 
changes  from  the  budget.  I  regret  that 
my  amendment  did  not  prevail  at  that 
time,  but  I  hope  that  today  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  will  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  a  serious  mistake 
has  been  made  and  will  take  prompt 
action  to  correct  it. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  re- 
cession, a  recession  which  continues  to 
deepen  and  which  ?very  day  claims 
more  and  more  victims.  National  un- 
employment now  stands  at  8.9  percent. 
In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  unem- 
ployment has  now  reached  15.1  per- 
cent and  656,000  people  are  jobless. 

In  the  past,  the  extended  benefit 
program  offered  a  vitally  important 
protection  to  workers  who  lost  their 
jobs  during  serious  downturns  in  the 
economy.  It  helped  to  tide  those  work- 
ers through  periods  of  especially  high 
joblessness  until  they  could  find  em- 
ployment. It  helped  them  to  retain 
their  homes  and  their  hopes  for  the 
future.  It  provided,  as  well,  an  impor- 
tant cushion  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  lived,  against  the  ripple' ef- 
fects of  widespread  joblessness  among 
their  citizens. 

It  is  an  important  protection  which 
has  been  disastrously  diminished  by 
an  ill^conceived  budget  cut.  It  is  a  pro- 
tectiolVwhich  we  must  restore  without 
delay.  »^e  are  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities tq  the  growing  pool  of  Ameri- 
ca's jobliss  workers.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues Id  join  me  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation «ito  law.  to  restore  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  to  its  former 
effectiveness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2014 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (aKl) 
section  203(d)  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970  (as  amended  by  section  2403  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981) 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (IKB),  by  striking  out 
"5"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4":  and 

(B)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (2). 
by  striking  out  "the  figure  '5'  contained  in 
subparagraph  (B)  thereof  were  '6'  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  figure  '4'  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (B)  .  thereof 
were  "5'   ". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 


enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  apply  to 
weeks  beginning  on  or  after  such  date. 

(b)(1)  Section  203(e)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa 
tion  Act  of  1970  (as  amended  cy  section 
2402  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in- 
dividuals filing  claims  for  regular  compensa- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  individ- 
uals filing  claims  for  compensation  (includ- 
ing regular,  extended,  and  sharable  regular 
compensation)". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  there  are  State  "on"  or  "off"  indi- 
cators for  weeks  beginning  after  August  13. 
1981.  For  purposes  of  making  such  determi- 
nations for  such  weeks,  such  amendment 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  effect  for  all  weeks, 
whether  beginning  before,  on,  or  after 
August  13,  1981. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  de- 
duction of  living  expenses  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  require  substantia- 
tion of  such  living  expenses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DEDUCTION  or  LIVING  EXPENSES  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  issues  facing  this  Nation  as  we 
begin  the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress one  of  the  gravest  is  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  should  raise  taxes  to 
offset  the  enormous  deficit  projected. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  a  tax  measure  passed  by  the 
Congress  during  the  last  session  has 
gone  far  beyond  our  original  intent.  I 
refer  to  the  changes  made  on  the  de- 
ductions applicable  to  congressional 
salaries. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  talk  of  clos- 
ing loopholes  we  have  created  an  enor- 
mous one  for  ourselves.  We  have,  in 
effect,  .exempted  legislators  from 
paying  any  taxes. 

Originally  the  Congress  voted  to 
remove  the  $3,000  cap  on  deductions 
for  having  to  take  care  of  two  resi- 
dences. The  limit  of  $3,000  was  im- 
posed in  1952  and  its  removal  was  rea- 
sonable since  similar  deductions  are 
taken  by  other  taxpayers. 

Then  in  December  an  amendment 
attached  to  the  black  lung  bill,  allow- 
ing a  blanket  $75  per  day  deduction, 
passed.  I  voted  against  this  amend- 
ment as  did  many  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  foresaw  the  inequity  it  would 
cause.  How  can  we  in  Congress  reform 
the  Tax  Code  and  close  unnecessary 
tax  loopholes  for  special  interests 
when  we  give  ourselves  one  of  the  big- 
gest exemption.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
show  the  example  by  making  this  the 
first  tax  loophole  closed. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  retroactively  replace  the  cap  on 
deductions  at  $6,000  and  require  sub- 
stantiation for  deductions.  Thus  those 
members  who  make  use  of  this  allow- 
ance are  in  the  same  circumstance  as 
any  other  taxpayer.  In  an  audit  by 
IRS  they  will  have  to  show  their  de- 
ductions. 


Mr.  President,  a  fair  Tax  Code  is  the 
reason  voluntary  compliance  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  works  in  our  country. 
We  must  show  the  country  that  we  are 
for  tax  equity,  not  tax  loopholes.* 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  18.  1982. 
through  April  24.  1982.  as  "National 
Coin  Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  COIN  WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, coin  collecting  in  the  United 
States  is  a  major  hobby.  Since  the 
early  1800's,  there  has  been  a  keen  in- 
terest in  numismatics  in  the  United 
States.  Coins  are  closely  related  to  his- 
tory, and  coin  collecting  is  an  educa- 
tional hobby.  The  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  legions,  the  California  gold 
rush,  the  18th  century  victories  of  the 
British  Navy— these  and  thousands  of 
other  historical  events  are  recorded  on 
coins. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry, coin  collecting  was  a  hobby  only 
for  the  few  people  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject.  They  formed  a  national 
"clique"  interested  in  coin  research, 
finding  great  new  rarities  and  new  va- 
rieties. Many  a  pleasant  hour  was 
spent  going  over  coin  collections, 
pointing  out  prized  pieces  to  friends. 
Trading  and  exchanging  coins  with 
fellow  numismatists  became  "the" 
thing  to  do. 

The  first  coin  struck  in  Atnerica  to 
commemorate  an  event,  the'  Colum- 
bian half-dollar  during  the  world's  fair 
in  Chicago  in  1892.  however,  opened 
the  eyes  of  millions  to  the  possibilities 
of  coin  collecting  and  showed  how  it 
could  be  interesting  and  even  profita- 
ble. Books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
on  numismatics  have  steadily  in- 
creased the  number  of  coin  collectors 
and  are  still  a  major  factor  in  encour- 
aging new  ones.  Another  boon  to  nu- 
mismatics was  the  resumption  in  1936 
of  the  manufacture  of  proof  sets  by 
the  U.S.  Mint  in  Philadelphia.  The 
ever-spreading  interest  in  coin  collect- 
ing as  a  hobby  is  indicated  by  the  in- 
crease of  sets  coined  in  1950.  51.386.  to 
3.950.762  in  1964. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry, the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion was  founded  and  began  publish- 
ing America's  first  monthly  magazine 
devoted  exclusively  to  numismatics. 
Today,  there  are  very  few  cities  of  re- 
spectable size  that  do  not  have  a  coin 
club. 

National  Coin  Week  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1924.  Now  an  annual  event, 
the  association  designates'  a  week  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  interest  of 
young  and  old  in  a  subject  that  is  en- 
tertaining and  instructive,  as  well  as 
valuable  in  encouraging  thrift. 
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The  theme,  "Numismatics— A  High 
Road  to  Adventure."  has  been  adopted 
for  this  year's  event  to  make  noncol- 
lectors  aware  of  the  challenge  and  ex- 
citement inherent  in  coin  collecting. 
In  cooperation  with  this  effort,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  18  to  24.  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Coin  Week." 

I  hope  for  early  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btrs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  186,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  undertake  com- 
prehensive criminal  justice  construc- 
tion programs  to  improve  the  criminal 
justice  system  of  the  States,  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  make  interest  subsidy 
payments  on  criminal  justice  facility 
construction  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1310,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain 
community  development,  employment, 
and  tax  incentives  for  individuals  and 
businesses  in  depressed  areas. 

S.  1625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS).  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1625,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
present  on  behalf  of  Congress  a  spe- 
cially struck  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  Roy  Wilklns. 

S.  1630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabsuna 
(Mr.  Denton)  were  withdrawn  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1630,  a  bill  to  codify, 
revise,  and  reform  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1701.  a  bill  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  acquire  and  ex- 
change information  to  assist  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials  in  the  identi- 
fication of  certain  deceased  individuals 
and  in  the  location  of  missing  children 
and  other  specified  individuals. 

S.  1771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1771,  a  bill 
to  establish  in  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment a  global  foresight  capability  with 
respect  to  natural  resources,  the  envi- 
ronment, and  population;  to  establish 
a  national  population  policy:  to  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Council  on  Global 
Resources,  Environment,  and  Popula- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1792 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1792.  a  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  a  Federal  agency 
may  not  require  any  person  to  main- 
tain records  for  a  period  in  excess  of  3 
years  and  may  not  commence  an 
action  for  collection  of  civil  fine  for 
any  violation  of  a  rule  after  3  years 
from  the  date  of  the  act  to  which  such 
violation  relates,  and  fo-  other  pur- 
poses. 

S     1797 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1797,  a 
bill  to  provide  the  private  sector  train- 
ing and  placement  opportunities  for 
residents  of  enterprise  zones,  empha- 
sizing the  use  of  community-based  or- 
ganizations and  the  involvement  of 
small  business  concerns,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  1825 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1825,  A  bill  to  prohibit  price  support 
for  crops  produced  on  certain  lands  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
which  have  not  been  used  in  the  past 
10  years  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1963 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1968.  A  bill 
to  clarify  the  application  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  with  respect  to  certain 
joint  ventures  which  promote  the 
international  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
businesses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
F*ell;,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 127,  a  joint  resolution  to  grant  of- 
ficial recognition  to  the  International 
Ballet  Competition. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  February  22. 
1982.  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington,  a  "Day 
of  National  Celebration." 


January  25,  1982 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  253 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas-  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 253,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  "National 
Circle  K  Week.' 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  283- 

ORIGINAL       RESOLUTION       RE- 
LATING     TO      THE      PROCURE- 
MENT    OF     CONSULTANTS     BY 
THE     COMMITTEE     ON     LABOR 
AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
Mr.   HATCH,   from   the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original   resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
Senate  Resolution  283 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 62,  97th  Congress,  agreed  to  March  3. 
1981,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$27,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$45,000". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  employment  and 
productivity 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Productivity  and  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties will  hold  joint  hearings  on  em- 
ployment training  policy  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  February  22.  23,  25,  and  26. 
The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
hear  testimony  on  all  employment 
training  bills  referred  to  either  sub- 
committee. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  at 
these  hearings  should  submit  a  writ- 
ten request  to  Bob  Guttman,  4230 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510.  or  to  Susan  Gray- 
son, B-346A  R&yburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20515.  It  is 
expected  that  considerable  interest 
will  be  expressed  in  these  hearings  and 
requests  to  testify  will  be  numerous. 
All  requests  must  be  in  written  form, 
should  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble and  must  be  received  no  later  than 
Friday,  February  5,  1982. 

Any  questions  regarding  these  hear- 
ings may  be  directed  to  Carole 
Schanzer,  House  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  Opportunities,  phone 
202-225-1927,  or  to  Violet  Thompson. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Productivity,  phone  202-224-6470 
or  202-224-6306. 
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committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

On  Thursday,  February  4,  the  com- 
mittee will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1937, 
to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  sec- 
tion 252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  The  hearing  will  begin 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation regarding  this  hearing  you 
may  wish  to  contact  Mr.  David  Doane 
of  the  committee  staff  at  224-7144. 

The  committee  will  hold  3  days  of 
hearings  on  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's budget  will  occur  on  Tuesday. 
February  9;  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's budget  will  occur  on  Wednes- 
day, February  10;  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  suid  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation's  budgets  will 
occur  on  Thursday.  February  11.  All 
three  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3310  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion regarding  these  hearings,  you 
may  wish  to  contact  Mr.  Richard 
Grundy  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2564. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  oversight  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  to  consider  methods  of  col- 
lecting, accounting,  and  distributing 
mineral  royalties  and  to  review  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Fiscal 
Accountability  of  the  Nation's  Energy 
Resources.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  January  28,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Witnesses  will  include  David  F.  Lin- 
owes,  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
and  other  Commission  members; 
James  G.  Watt,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior; and  other  witnesses  from  indus- 
try. State  government,  and  Indian 
tribes  and  associations. 

Others  wishing  to  testify  or  who 
wish  to  submit  written  statements  for 
the  hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5161. 


subcommittee  on  water  and  power 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  to  consider  S.  698.  to  assist 
the  Yuma  County  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation. Arizona,  to  relocate  the  head- 
quarters of  such  association;  S.  933,  to 
authorize  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project  in 
South  Dakota;  S.  1409,  to  authorize 
the  enlargement  of  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Wyoming;  and 
S.  1628,  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  of  1948.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Friday.  February  12.  begin- 
ning at  9  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should 
write  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power,  room  3104,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Russ  Brown  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-2366. 

subcommittee -ON  ENERGY  REGULATION  AND 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  which  will  be  held 
jointly  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Regulation  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power  to  consid- 
er hydroelectric  development  and  li- 
censing procedures.  This  oversight 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
February  24.  beginning  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittees  on  Energy 
Regulation  and  Water  and  Power, 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  my  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  of  the  Energy  Reg- 
ulation Subcommittee  staff  at  224- 
5205  or  Mr.  Russ  Brown  of  the  Water 
and  Power  Subcommittee  staff  at  224- 
2366. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MISSISSIPPIANS  PROUD  OP 
LENNIE  SKUTNIK 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.^  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  tragedy  involving  an  airliner 
crash  upon  takeoff  from  National  Air- 
port prompted  many  brave  responses 
by  many  people  in  an  effort  to  rescue 
the  victims  of  this  air  disaster.  One 
that  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest 
nationwide,  but  especially  in  my  home 
State  of  Mississippi,  was  the  heroic  act 
of  Lermie  Skutnik.  who  dove  into  the 
icy  waters  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
managed  to  pull  a  struggling  woman 
close  enough  to  shore  for  rescue  work- 
ers to  get  her  out  of  the  water  and 
save  her  life. 

Lennie  Skutnik  was  bom  in  Biloxi. 
Miss.,  and  his  mother  now  lives  in  Co- 
lumbia, so  there  was  naturally  consid- 
erable interest  and  attention  focused 
on  his  act  of  heroism.  There  were 
many  accounts  of  his  action  in  the 
news  media  of  our  State,  and  people 
have  commented  to  me  about  how 
proud  they  were  that  one  of  our  native 
sons  responded  in  this  crisis  in  such  a 
fine  manner. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  those 
who  have  saluted  Lennie  Skutnik  for 
his  dramatic  rescue  action,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  his  home 
State,  thank  him  and  wish  him  well  in 
the  future. 

Certainly,  his  action  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  Americans,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity at  the  opening  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress  to  bring  his 
brave  deed  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET  / 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  , 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  January  28.  at  2  p.m..  to 
conduct  a  meeting  relating  to  the  com- 
mittee's budget  and  other  committee 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  FOR 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's confusing  policy  rever- 
sals of  the  last  2  weeks  on  the  issue  of 
tax-exempt  status  for  private  schools 
that  practice  racial  discrimination 
have  been  unfortunate  and  unneces- 
sary. The  new  statute  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  only  adds  to 
the  confusion. 

Current  Federal  law  is  clear.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  authorized 
and  required  to  deny  tax-exempt 
status  to  private  schools  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race.  When 
the  Senate  reconvenes  on  Thursday, 
January  28,  I  will  submit  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  current  Federal  law  clearly  au- 
thorizes and  mandates  the  IRS  to  en- 
force this  policy.  This  reflects  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  and  a  number  of  major 
civil  rights  organizations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion.* 
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REAGANOMICS  AT  WORK 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  term  "Reaganomics"  was  coined, 
residents  of  Maine's  Lincoln  County 
were  exemplifying  some  of  its  sound- 
est principles.  When  faced  with  cancel- 
lation of  the  construction  of  a  family 
recreation  center  6  years  ago  because 
of  a  shortage  of  EDA  money,  these 
spirited  Mainers  decided  that  a  short- 
age of  Federal  funding  was  not  going 
to  stop  them  from  fulfilling  their 
goals. 

This  article,  by  Bill  Caldwell,  a  pop- 
ular writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  tells  how 
residents  in  the  town  of  Damariscotta 
and  surrounding  communities  rallied 
together  to  volunteer  their  work,  time, 
furniture,  equipment,  and  a  little 
pocket  money  to  create  a  facility  of 
which  the  midcoastal  area  is  very 
proud  today.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
and  commend  to  my  colleagues  this 
story  of  how  Maine  independence  and 
ingenuity  can  overcome  adversity. 

The  article  follows: 

tProm  the  Maine  Sun  Telegram,  Jan.  17. 
1982] 

"Reaganomics"  at  Work  Down  East 
(By  Bill  Caldwell) 

Inside  the  White  House,  they've  never 
heard  of  the  Central  Lincoln  County  Family 
Recreation  Center  on  the  Waldoboro  Road 
in  Damariscotta.  More's  the  pity,  because 
what  is  happening  here  would  bring  smiles 
of  satisfaction  to  the  high  priests  of 
Reaganomics  this  smileless  January. 

I  can  see  David  Stockman  and  Ed  Meese 
and  even  President  Reagan  smacking  their 
lips  over  this  example  of  how  the  new 
'Reagan  federalism"  is  working  almost  per- 
fectly on  a  tiny  scale  in  a  small  Maine  town. 

But  what  you  see  depends  on  where  you 
sit.  And  from  where  they  sit  in  Maine, 
Wayne  Plummer,  Linda  Hicks,  Ray  Perkins 
and  Hilare  LeBon  see  the  CLC  very  differ- 
ently. "Sure,  federal  funds  helped  build  the 
building.  And  CETA  funds  met  our  little 
payroll  to  start  with,"  says  Plummer.  "But 
now,  a  few  years  later,  we  don't  get  a  penny 
of  subsidy  from  anyone— state  or  town.  We 
pay  our  own  way.  And  we  are  flourishing, 
bigger  and  better  than  ever." 

To  them  and  the  1,000  members  of  the 
CLC  Recreation  Center,  there  are  no  poli- 
tics and  no  Reagan  economics  involved.  It  is 
Just  the  Maine  way  of  doing  things  for  your- 
self, without  handouts. 

Yet  Plummer,  who  has  been  director  from 
the  start,  says  CLC  is  unique.  "There  is 
nothing  like  it  anywhere  else  in  Maine  to 
my  knowledge.  Maybe  nowhere  else  in  the 
country,"  he  says. 

Before  the  January  snows  stop  flying, 
about  8.000  people  will  walk  through  the 
center's  doors.  That's  almost  six  times  the 
population  of  Damariscotta.  They  arrive  in 
pick-up  trucks,  on  bikes,  in  rusted-out  cars, 
in  sleek  Mercedes,  on  buses,  and  a  few  come 
stomping  through  the  snow  on  foot.  Babies 
arrive  wrapped  in  snug  blankeU;  some 
people  in  their  eighties  hobble  in  on  a  cane. 
This  is  a  gathering  place  for  all  ages,  all  in- 
comes, all  residents  of  Central  Lincoln 
County. 

They  come,  from  6:30  in  the  morning  until 
nine  at  night,  to  play  tennis  and  racquet- 
ball,  work  out  on  weights,  wrestle.  Join  exer- 
cise and  slimnastics  classes,  learn  dancing  or 


karate,  shoot  pool  or  play  electronic  games, 
play  basketball  and  volleyball,  for  lessons  in 
cross  country  skiing  and  ice  skating,  or  to 
jog  or  play  ping  pong.  Some  bring  dogs  to 
obedience  classes,  .some  come  for  prenatal 
exercise  class,  to  learn  cardio-pulmonary  re- 
suscitation techniques,  others  to  hear  lec- 
tures on  nutrition  or  get  help  in  applying 
for  fuel  assistance  this  winter.  Come 
summer,  the  programs  change  to  swimming 
lessons  at  two  lakeside  beaches,  baseball  and 
Softball,  scuba  diving,  golf  and  day  camps 
for  kids. 

Does  it  all  sound  more  like  an  expensive 
country  club  or  resort  than  a  recreation 
center  in  a  small  Maine  town?  Or  does  it 
sound  like  a  heavily  subsidized  'do-gooder  " 
program  paid  for  by  taxpayers? 

Well,  it  is  neither.  It  is  a  no-frills,  hugely 
popular,  local  operation  which  has  added 
enormously  to  the  good  life  in  12  small 
Maine  communities  and  which  is  entirely 
paid  for  by  the  people  who  use  it. 

It  is  a  success  story  which  might  be  copied 
in  lots  of  other  places.  Here  is  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

It  all  began  six  years  ago.  bom  from  a 
hope  that  failed.  The  hope  was  to  raise 
$250,000  to  start  a  YMCA.  But  by  1977. 
after  two  years  of  effort,  only  $30,000  iri 
cash  and  $30,000  m  pledges  had  been  raised, 
even  though  the  late  Edward  FYeeman  had 
given  eight  acres  on  which  to  build.  Then 
Priscilla  House,  who  worked  in,,  the  Lincoln 
County  planning  office  at  Wiscasset  and 
had  the  inside  track,  told  the  "Y"  commit- 
tee that  if  the  concept  of  a  recreation  center 
was  turned  over  to  the  town.  Damariscotta 
might  try  making  application  for  Economic 
Development  Agency  funds,  earmarked  for 
municipal  improvements  which  would 
create  jobs.  Nearby  Waldoboro  had  gotten 
EDA  money  to  build  new  town  offices  and 
Boothbay  had  gotten  funds  for  repairing 
bridges,  she  said.  Some  money  was  still  left 
for  Lincoln  County,  she  added,  but  time  was 
running  out  and  speed  in  making  applica- 
tion would  be  essential. 

So  the  "Y"  conimittee  quickly  got  togeth- 
er with  the  selectmen  of  Damariscotta  and 
together  they  agreed  to  turn  over  the  cash 
raised  by  the  "Y"  plus  the  eight  acres  of 
land  donated  by  Freeman  to  the  town, 
which  would  then  apply  for  an  EDA  grant 
to  build  a  recreation  center. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Damariscotta  got  a 
$250,000  grant  for  the  recreation  center. 

Then  came  the  bad  news.  The  lowest  bid, 
in  1977,  was  $400,000.  Plans  were  trimmed, 
deleting  two  handball  courts,  an  upstairs  au- 
ditorium, money  for  furnishings  and  sports 
equipment,  site  preparation  work,  a  parking 
lot,  and  the  cost  of  a  heating  oil  tank  and  a 
septic  tank. 

When  all  these  cuts  had  been  made,  the 
bid  was  reduced  to  $300,000.  a  lot  more  still 
than  the  $250,000  grant. 

But  citizens  of  Damariscotta  were  fired  up 
by  the  idea  of  helping.  So  everyone  who  had 
given  to  the  'Y "  fimd  agreed  to  using  the 
money  to  build  the  recreation  center.  Local 
businesses  gave  in  kind.  Nell  Sprague.  who 
ran  a  heating  oil  company,  donated  the  oil 
tank.  Chester  Rice,  a  local  contractor,  said 
he  would  donate  the  septic  system.  Other 
citizens  in  the  construction  business— Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  the  Johnston  Brothers, 
the  Hunt  Brothers  and  Chester  Rice— said 
they  would  volunteer  to  do  the  site  prepara- 
tion work.  Others  gave  furniture  and  equip- 
ment. Plummer,  though  not  on  the  payroll, 
agreed  to  coordinate  the  work  and  to  go  out 
speaking  to  Rotary,  Lions.  Elks  and  other 
civic  groups  to  raise  money.   Quickly  the 


money  came  in.  mostly  in  small  donations, 
and  from  surrounding  towns  as  well  as  Da- 
mariscotta. 

Memberships  poured  in.  even  though  the 
center  was  still  being  built.  Linda  Hicks,  a 
physical  education  teacher,  joined  as  pro- 
gram director  and  began  a  summer  day 
camp.  Soon  she  had  150  kids  enrolled.  By 
September  1978,  only  one  year  after  the 
EDA  application  had  been  hurriedly  filed, 
the  center  was  open  for  business  with  400 
members. 

There  were  birth  pangs.  When  the  un 
paved  parking  lot  turned  into  a  quagmire  of 
mud  during  the  winter  thaws,  a  "mud  drive" 
was  launched,  and  the  people  who'd  just  fin- 
ished a  tennis  game  or  volleyball  would  toss 
in  a  dollar  or  two  toward  getting  the  park- 
ing area  hot-topped.  Now  it  is. 

Money  was  raised  through  dances  and 
suppers  and  rummage  sales  for  a  racquet- 
ball  court,  now  in  constant  use.  Money  was 
raised  to  furnish  and  equip  a  senior  citizens 
room.  The  wrestling  team  has  become 
Maine  and  New  England  champion.  A  base- 
ball diamond  has  been  built,  half  paid  for  by 
a  $10,000  grant  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Thanks  to  the  CLC.  life  hereabouts  has  a 
new  dimension.  Visit  here  on  almost  any 
day,  and  you'll  see  storekeepers,  retired  ex- 
ecutives, fishermen  and  school  teachers 
playing  together  in  tennis  matches.  You'll 
see  handicapped  adults  enjoying  an  uproari- 
ous game  of  basketball.  You'll  see  pregnant 
mothers  taking  prenatal  exercise,  while 
young  husbands  practice  karate.  You'll  see 
middle-aged  women  losing  weight  and  tight- 
ening muscles  in  exercise  clas.ses  You'll 
see  school  kids  playing  basketball  at 
niRht 

This  year,  1.100  members  of  all  ages  and 
sizes  will  come  60.000  times  to  join  in  sports 
and  social  activities  which  this  part  of  Lin- 
coln County  seldom  enjoyed  before. 

The  facility  is  mortgage-free,  with  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $500,000.  Not  a  penny  of  tax 
money  is  used  for  its  operation.  Last  year 
expenses  totaled  $70,000.  including  the  sala- 
ries of  four  staffers  who  were  once  paid  by 
CETA  but  are  now  paid  by  the  income  from 
membership  dues  ($25  a  year  for  senior  citi- 
zens up  to  $110  for  an  entire  family). 
Income  from  dues  and  fees  for  special  pro- 
grams raised  $77,000. 

Cost  and  dues  are  low,  because  everyone 
helps  do  the  work.  On  Sundays,  for  exam- 
ple, the  board  of  directors  take  turns  man- 
ning the  desk  and  phones.  Should  money 
run  a  bit  low.  the  board  of  directors  won't 
ask  the  government  for  a  subsidy.  Instead, 
they'll  get  the  kids  to  put  a  rock  band  to- 
gether and  throw  a  sock  hop. 

That's  the  small  town  Maine  way  to  make 
ends  meet  and  have  a  good  time  doing  it. 
But  in  Washington,  they  like  to  call 
Reaganomics.* 


it 


TRAGEDY  CALLED  FORTH 
HEROISM 
•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  the  tragic  air  crash  in 
Washington  January  13  demonstrated 
anew  that  catastrophic  events  often 
call  forth  the  finest  human  qualities.  I 
refer  to  the  heroic  actions  of  two  men 
whose  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
resulted  in  the  rescue  of  six  persons 
from  the  icy  waters  of  the  Potomac 
River. 

One  was  an  as-yet-unidentified  pas- 
senger who  repeatedly  passed  a  heli- 
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copter  rescue  line  to  others  rather 
than  allow  himself  to  be  hoisted  to 
safety.  Five  people  owe  their  lives  to 
this  man,  who  forfeited  his  own. 

The  other  hero  was  Martin  Leonard 
Skutnik,  a  28-year-old  Government 
employee  from  Lorton,  Va.  Acting  on  a 
simple,  selfless  instinct,  he  dove  into 
the  freezing  waters  to  rescue  a  drown- 
ing woman.  This  was  an  example  of 
courage  and  selflessness  that  helped 
make  America  great.  I  am  proud  of  my 
fellow  Virginian. 

On  a  day  of  disaster,  the  bravery  and 
sacrifice  of  these  men  penetrated  the 
gloom  and  brought  each  of  us  some 
sol&cc 

Their  heroism  is  more  fully  detailed 
in  an  account  by  Joseph  Kingsbury- 
Smith,  national  editor  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers.  I  ask  that  his  story  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a  fine 
column  by  Mary  McGrory  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  Jan.  17, 
19821 

HEROISM 

(By  Joseph  Kingsbury  Smith) 

Washington.— What  history  may  record 
as  among  the  great  examples  of  Individual 
courage  and  compassion  marked  the  tragedy 
which  sent  an  Air  Florida  jetliner  plunging 
into  the  freezing  waters  of  the  Potomac 
River  Jan.  13th  with  the  loss  of  78  lives. 

Two  of  the  heroes  who  saved  the  lives  of 
drowning  victims  of  the  air  crash  displayed 
the  quality  of  mind  and  spirit  that  enables  a 
human  being  to  face  danger  with  fearless- 
ness. 

One  of  the  men  who  gave  his  own  life  to 
save  the  lives  of  three  women  and  two  men 
remains  an  unknown  hero.  He  disappeared 
beneath  the  ice  floes  after  passing  a  helicop- 
ter rescue  line,  one  by  one,  to  each  of  the 
other  victims  as  they  all  struggled  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water. 

The  other  man,  although  married  with 
two  young  children,  risked  his  life  to  dive 
into  the  icy  water  to  rescue  a  yo»ing  woman 
who  had  lost  her  hold  on  the  helicopter 
rescue  line. 

The  selfless  heroism  of  these  two  men  ex- 
emplified the  highest  ideals  of  humanity 
that  makes  man  at  times  a  noble  animal.  It 
was  the  same  type  of  bravery  that  led  more 
'  than  one  G.I.  in  the  Vietnam  war  to  fling 
himself  on  an  about  to  explode  hand  gre- 
nade and  give  his  life  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
buddies. 

It  belied  cynics  who  have  contended  that 
the  American  people  have  become  soft  and 
lack  the  guts  of  their  forefathers. 

"These  two  men  set  Jui  example  of  the 
courage  and  selflessness  that  helped  make 
America  the  great  nation  it  is,"  Senator 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  (Ind-Va.)  said.  "I  am 
proud  of  my  fellow  Virginian,"  he  added,  re- 
ferring to  Martin  (Lenny)  Skutnik,  the 
young  man  who  dove  Into  the  freezing  river 
to  rescue  Priscilla  Tlrado,  whose  husband 
and  infant  son  perished. 

The  amazing  courage  and  sacrifice  of  the 
so  far  unidentified  man  who  gave  to  five 
other  people  the  helicopter  lifeline  that 
could  have  saved  his  life  was  related  by  the 
2-man  team  of  a  Federal  Park  Police  heli- 
copter that  rescued  them.  These  two  men, 
Donald  W.  Usher  and  M.  E.  Windsor,  were 
also  heroes  since  they  conducted  the  rescue 


operations    under    conditions    of    extreme 
danger  to  the  helicopter. 

Officer  Usher,  the  pilot,  who  flew  combat 
rescue  missions  in  Vietnam,  said  they  could 
only  see  the  head  of  the  man  in  the  water. 
He  was  baldish.  with  a  heavy  mustache  and 
grey  sideburns.  He  appeared  to  be  in  his 
mid-50s. 

He  was  among  six  people  they  sighted 
clinging  to  the  tail  section  of  the  plane 
which  had  broken  away  when  the  aircraft 
hit  the  14th  Steet  Bridge  within  minutes 
after  taking  off  from  National  Airport  in  a 
snowstorm. 

Usher  brought  the  helicopter  down  almost 
to  the  water,  and  even  dipped  its  landing 
skids  beneath  the  surface,  while  Wind  Sor, 
his  paramedic,  threw  down  a  rescue  line. 

The  baldish  man.  who  appeared  more 
alert  than  the  others  in  the  icy  water  with 
him,  grabbed  the  line.  He  could  have  then 
been  hoisted  to  safety.  Instead,  he  passed 
the  line  to  the  nearest  woman  and  helped 
put  it  around  her.  When  she  had  been  hoist- 
ed aboard,  the  line  was  dropped  again  four 
separate  times.  Each  time,  the  unknown 
hero  took  the  line  and  passed  it  to  the  other 
two  women  and  two  men. 

When  the  five  had  been  hoisted  aboard. 
Usher  had  to  take  off  because  there  was  no 
more  room  and  ice  was  forming  on  the  heli- 
copter. 

As  soon  as  the  survivors  had  been  landed 
on  the  shore.  Usher  and  Windsor  returned 
to  the  scene  to  rescue  the  man.  He  had  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  ice  floes.  Usher  said 
he  had  never  seen  such  courage,  not  even  in 
Vietnam. 

The  action  of  Skutnik  was  equally  heroic. 
Although  he  saved  only  one  life,  he  risked 
his  own  to  do  so  and  he  was  not  In  the  water 
when  he  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  young 
woman. 

His  car  had  been  stopped  in  the  traffic 
jam  and  he  was  standing  on  the  shore 
watching  the  helicopter  rescue  efforts.  A 
dozen  or  more  other  people,  including  police 
and  firemen,  were  also  standing  there.  Skut- 
nik, age  28,  saw  a  woman  lose  her  grip  on 
the  lifeline,  apparently  too  weak  to  hold  on. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  al- 
though he  never  had  any  life-saving  courses, 
he  took  off  his  coat  and  boots,  dove  into  the 
freezing  water,  swam  through  the  ice  floes 
to  the  woman,  grabbed  her  and  brought  her 
back  to  shore. 

While  sitting  shivering  in  an  ambulance 
that  was  about  to  take  him  and  several  sur- 
vivors to  a  hospital.  Skutnik  noticed  that  a 
man  with  two  broken  legs  was  also  shiver- 
ing. He  took  off  his  coat  and  gave  it  to  the 
man. 

At  the  hospital,  he  was  treated  for  hypo- 
thermia, given  a  hot  bath  and  released  to  go 
to  his  home  in  Lorton,  Va.,  about  20  miles 
south  of  Washington. 

An  ordinary  fellow  without  any  training 
for  death-risking  heroism,  he  later  told  re- 
porters, "I  did  it  because  nobody  else  was 
doing  anything  to  save  the  woman.  Some- 
body had  to  go  in  the  water.  I  didn't  think 
about  any  risk.  I  knew  I  could  swim  and  I 
had  to  try  to  do  something  to  save  the 
woman." 

A  $14,000  a  year  employee  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  who  runs  errands  and 
performs  odd  jobs,  Skutnik  has  worked  as  a 
hamburger  cook,  strip-and-wax  man  at 
Ralph's  supermarket  In  Slmi  Valley,  Calif., 
a  meatpacker,  and  house  painter. 

He  told  the  Washington  Post  that  a  big 
night  out  is  taking  his  pretty  wife,  Linda, 
and  two  boys,  to  a  pizza  joint,  adding: 
"Every  once  in  a  while  we'll  close  our  eyes 
and  blow  a  couple  of  bucks." 


When  Frank  Rohr.  Creative  Director,  of 
Rolex.  was  informed  by  the  Hearst  Newspa- 
pers that  Skutnik  had  lost  his  watch  in  the 
water,  he  said  a  stainless  steel  submariner 
watch  would  be  sent  immediately  to  him  as 
a  gift. 

P»resident  Reagan,  who  hailed  Skutnik's 
courage,  may  give  him  a  presidential  com- 
mendation. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Lenny  Skutnik  Gave  Us  All  a  Lifeline 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 
decency 
On  the  raw.  gray  morning  after  two  ghast- 
ly accidents  had  all  but  wiped  out  the  city, 
people  were  hanging  on  to  one  man,  some- 
body they  never  heard  at>out  before  Jan.  13. 
He  is  Martin  Skutnik.  called  "Lenny."  He 
is  28  years  old,  a  messenger  at  the  Congres- 
sional Budget   Office.   His  heroism  at  the 
14th  Street  Bridge  was  one  bright  patch  on 
a  black  day. 

People  who  watched,  over  and  over,  scenes 
from  the  two  refrigerated  horrors— death  in 
the  frozen  Potomac,  death  in  a  dark 
tunnel— stopped  flinching  and  shivering 
only  during  the  sequence  in  which  Lenny 
Skutnik  appeared. 

A  group  of  rescue  workers  are  standing  on 
the  river  bank.  A  few  yards  offshore,  a 
woman  is  floundering  amid  the  ice  floes. 
The  helicopter  lets  dowTi  a  life  preserver. 
The  woman  grabs  it.  but  it  slides  out  of  her 
hands.  The  helicopter  tries  again.  She  does 
not  have  the  strength,  maybe  not  even  the 
will,  to  grab  it. 

Suddenly,  a  young  man  is  breaking  away 
from  the  group.  He  plunges  into  the  river. 
He  swims  strongly  towards  the  woman,  who 
has  laid  her  head  back  on  the  water.  He 
reaches  her,  seizes  her.  and  heads  for  the 
shore.  A  man  in  a  yellow  slicker  rushes  for- 
ward to  meet  them  with  a  rope.  The  woman, 
whose  eyes  are  back  in  her  head,  is  laid 
down  on  the  snowy  slope. 
Salvation. 

Skutnik  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  treated 
for  exposure,  and  inevitably  came  before 
the  cameras.  He  is  a  perfectly  ordinary-look- 
ing young  man  in  a  sheepskin  coat.  He  has  a 
mustache,  a  husky  build.  His  manner  is 
modest  to  the  point  of  humility. 

On  "Nightline. "  he  is  importuned  by  the 
perfectly  coif  fed  host  to  say  "what  was 
going  through  your  mind"  before  he  dived 
into  the  frigid  water. 

Skutnik  was  having  none  of  it.  He  had 
made  his  statement  by  his  plunge.  It  was 
simply  that  he  had  seen  the  frustration  of 
the  rescue  team.  None  of  the  ropes  were 
long  enough  to  reach  the  victim.  As  to 
"what  you  were  thinking"  when  he  got  to 
the  shore,  he  remarked  matter-of-factly.  "I 
was  relieved  I  got  her  out." 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  people 
were  pretty  puffed  up  about  Skutnik's  feat. 
So  were  all  the  other  government  workers 
in  Washington.  One  of  them  had  shown 
what  stuff  there  is  in  the  despised  bureauc- 
racy, most  of  which  was  branded  "nonessen- 
tial" when  Ronald  Reagan  showily  closed 
down  the  government  on  Nov.  23. 

The  director  of  the  CBO,  Alice  Ri'.lin. 
called  up  to  congratulate  him.  So  did  his  im- 
mediate boss,  Stanley  Gregg,  head  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Section,  where 
Skutnik  has  worked  since  the  spring  of 
1980.  Previously  he  did  construction  work, 
and  for  a  while  he  had  a  clerical  job  in  the 
Arlington  office  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 
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Gregg  reports  that  Skutnik  is  exemplary 
on  the  Job,  "gets  in  early,  is  always  thought- 
ful and  pleasant,  never  grumbles." 

Rivlin  and  Gregg  gave  him  an  extra  day  of 
annual  leave— he  was  taking  a  few  days 
anyway.  They  felt  even  the  president  would 
approve. 

Skutnik  told  Gregg  that  he  was  inundated 
by  calls  and  invitations  to  appear  on  televi- 
sion shows.  He  doesn't  want  to  travel  the  ce- 
lebrity route.  His  wife  said  he's  the  kind  of 
man  everybody  in  the  neighborhood  goes  to 
when  they  have  trouble. 

He  happened  to  be  there  to  save  a 
woman's  life  t>ecause  he  was  on  his  way 
home  to  Lorton.  Like  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  had  been  let  out  early  because  of 
the  blizzard.  When  he  saw  the  fearful  com- 
motion at  the  bridge— ambulances,  helicop- 
ters, passengers  bobbing  in  the  water— he 
stopped  his  car,  got  out  and  joined  the  frus- 
trated workers  on  the  bank.  <■ 

He  watched  for  a  while,  then  shucked  off 
his  coat  and  his  boots  and  dived  in.  Lucky 
for  all  of  us,  he  was  not  one  of  those  by- 
standers who  hears  cries  for  help  and  pass 
on.  He  got  involved. 

He  plainly  doesn't  think  there  is  anything 
special  about  what  he  did.  His  attitude,  and 
we  must  hope  it  is  contagious,  seems  to  be, 
"Wouldn't  anybody?" 

On  a  killer  day.  in  a  brutal  winter,  he 
threw  us  all  a  lifeline  by  reminding  us  that 
decency  is  not  dead.  He  may  get  the  glory 
treatment  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  Tele- 
vision crews  may  stake  out  his  house.  Public 
officials  will  wish  to  be  seen  with  him.  We 
are  painfully  short  of  heroes,  of  examples  of 
valor  and  mercy. 

Little  else  about  Jan.  13  bears  thinking 
about.  An  ambulance  official  said  somberly 
about  the  subway  victims  that  they  may 
have  been  trampled  to  death.  A  passenger, 
who  survived  the  crash,  and  is  himself  a 
pilot,  said  from  his  hospital  bed  that  he 
thinks  the  pilot  of  Plight  90  thought  of 
aborting  the  takeoff  seconds  too  late.  The 
divers  didn't  have  heated  suits. 

The  day  brought  another  hero,  an  un- 
known man  who  directed  the  helicopters  to 
passengers  he  thought  in  greater  need.  He 
sank  before  he  could  be  rescued.  We  know 
about  Lenny  Skutnik.  We  thank  him  for  his 
presence  on  Doomsday.* 
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LANDON  SHARES  REAGAN'S 
VIEW  ON  ROOSEVELT 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time,  former  Kansas  Gov.  Alf  M. 
Landon  has  shared  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience by  giving  his  views  on  world 
affairs. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  submits 
for  the  Recori)  the  Governor's  most 
recent  interview. 
The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Dec.  25. 
19811 
Landon  Shares  Reagan's  View  on  Roose- 
velt—He  Recalls  Accusing  F.D.R.  or  Ad- 
vocating Fascism  During  War 
ToPEKA.— Alf  M.  Landon,  the  Republican 
who  challenged  Etemocrat  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt's bid  for  a  second  term  in  1936  and 
lost,  said  Thursday   that  he  agreed   with 
President  Reagan's  view  that  FDR's  New 
Deal  administration  espoused  a  fascist  phi- 
losophy. 

It  is  not  a  new  position  for  Mr.  Landon, 
now  94. 

In  the  spring  of  1940  he  rebuffed  over- 
tures from  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  join  his  Cabinet 


and  accused  the  president  of  trying  to  un- 
dermine the  two-party  political  system  in 
the  United  States. 

In  an  interview  Thursday,  Mr.  Landon  re- 
called the  speculation  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
planned  to  aek  him  to  become  secretary  of 
war.  Mr.  Landon  rejected  the  idea  before  a 
formal  invitation  was  made,  but  Mr.  Roose- 
velt did  appoint  Mr.  Landons  1936  vice  pres- 
idential running  mate.  Prank  Knox  of  Chi- 
cago, as  secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"That  is  a  concrete  example  of  President 
Roosevelt  trying  to  make  it  a  one-party  elec- 
tion (in  1940).  That  sustains  everything 
President  Reagan  says  about  President  Roo- 
sevelt," Mr.  Itandon  said. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  in  an  interview  with  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service,  widely  publi- 
cized this  week,  that  many  of  those  in  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  which  ran  from 
1933  to  1945,  espoused  fascism.  He  cited  as 
evidence  what  he  said  was  their  commit- 
ment to  a  permanently  managed  economy. 

Mr.  Landon  agreed  with  Mr.  Reagan's  as- 
sessment. He  said  he  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion more  than  38  years  ago,  referring  to  a 
speech  he  made  in  1943  in  which  he  said  the 
Roosevelt  administration  was  following  "the 
facist  theory  of  a  planned  economy." 

"Roosevelt  said  in  1935  he  was  going  to 
manage  the  economy  of  the  country. "  Mr. 
Landon  said,  "I  said  that  meant  a  huge  fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  and  look  what  we  have 
now." 

Mr.  Landon,  the  governor  of  Kansas  from 
1933  to  1937,  also  cited  as  evidence  that 
FDR  sought  one-party  rule.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
perceived  attempt  to  form  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
early  1940,  and  the  suggestion  by  some  that 
the  United  States  need  not  hold  a  presiden- 
tial election  that  year  because  of  the  war 
spreading  across  Europe. 

"Isn't  fascism  the  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  opposition  party?  "  Mr.  Landon  asked, 
"Isn't  calling  off  an  election  a  fascist 
move?" 

In  an  interview  at  the  Topeka  Daily  Cap- 
ital on  May  20.  1940,  Mr.  Landon  opposed 
suggestions  by  political  columnists  that  a 
coalition  government  be  formed  to  avoid  a 
potentially  divisive  campaign,  with  world 
war  imminent. 

"I  regard  as  dangerous  any  attempt  to  de- 
crease the  vitality  of  the  two-party  system 
as  it  operates  in  this  country,"  Mr.  Landon 
said  then. 

That  same  day  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  there  was  a  strong  chance  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  "faced  with  widespread  na- 
tional concern  over  the  developments  of  the 
European  war."  was  "seriously  considering 
the  appointment  of  several  prominent  Re- 
publicans to  secretaryships  in  a  coalition 
Cabinet. " 

The  Times  said  FDR  was  considering 
naming  Mr.  Knox  as  secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  Mr.  Landon  as  secretary  of  war. 

Mr.  Landon  was  invited  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  a  White  House  luncheon  on  May  22,  and 
stopped  off  in  Chicago  on  his  way  to  the  na- 
tion's capital  by  train. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  quoted  Mr.  Landon 
as  saying  he  had  received  a  White  House 
message  "rescinding  the  invitation"  to  meet 
with  FDR. 

Mr.  Landon  said  Thursday  that  he  never 
learned  directly,  but  always  had  a  suspicion 
that  Edwin  M.  Watson.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
aide-de-camp,  called  off  the  meeting  because 
of  Mr.  Landon's  statements  in  the  interview 
with  the  Topeka  newspaper  opposing  a  coa- 
lition government.  Mr.  Landon  also  had 
given  a  speech  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  criticiz- 
ing FDR's  foreign  policy. 
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Mr.  Landon,  the  father  of  U.S.  Sen.  Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum,  decided  to  return  to 
Topeka.  telling  the  Tribune,  'I  started  for 
Washington,  as  I  always  do.  at  the  invita- 
tion of  my  president.  I  am  going  home  at  his 
invitation.  I  am  ready  to  go  to  Washington 
at  any  time  at  the  invitation  of  my  presi- 
dent." 

Nobody  ever  knew  quite  what  happened  at 
the  White  House,  Mr.  Landon  said,  but  Mr. 
Roosevelt  personally  called  him  in  Chicago, ' 
told  him  there  had  been  a  mix-up  and  the 
invitation  to  lunch  still  stood.  So  Mr. 
Landon  went  on  to  Washington  after  all. 

He  had  a  nearly  two-hour  private  meeting 
with  the  president.  The  matter  of  a  coali- 
tion government  and  Mr.  Landon's  partici- 
pation as  secretary  of  war  never  came  up,  he 
said. 

After  leaving  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, Mr.  Landon  issued  a  statement  at  a 
Washington  news  conference,  which  said  in 
part: 

"If  President  Roosevelt  is  Interested  in 
unselfish  service,  he  should  publicly  and 
forthwith  eliminate  himself  as  a  third-term 
candidate.  The  president  would  become  the 
leader  of  a  nation  instead  of  the  head  of  a 
party. 

"If  he  does  eliminate  himself  .  .  .  Repub- 
licans can  and  will  participate.  To  suggest 
that  President  Roosevelt  is  the  only  man  in 
the  nation  to  carry  on.  or  that  the  national 
election  should  be  canceled  or  allowed  to  go 
by  default,  is  to  use  the  same  argument  the 
Nazis  use  in  behalf  of  Hitler." 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  KIM  DAE- 
JUNG  SENTENCE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
January  23  marked  the  first  anniversa- 
ry of  the  South  Korean  Supreme 
Court's  upholding  of  the  death  sen- 
tence of  democratic  opposition  leader 
Kim  Dae-Jung.  Since  then,  this  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  life  imprison- 
ment, which  Kim  Dae-Jung  continues 
to  serve  under  extremely  harsh  condi- 
tions in  South  Korea. 

On  this  same  date,  123  political,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  leaders  in  five 
countries  issued  simultaneous  appeals 
for  the  release  of  Kim  Dae-Jung  from 
prison.  I  hope  that  the  South  Korean 
Government  will  heed  these  earnest 
appeals  and  take  early  action  to 
pennit  Mr.  Kim  to  return  to  his 
family.  The  positive  internal  and 
international  reaction  to  the  decision 
to  commute  Mr.  Kim's  death  sentence, 
as  well  as  to  release  last  Christmas 
nine  less  well-known  prisoners  related 
with  both  the  Kim  Dae-Jung  and- the 
Kwangju  trials,  should  make  clear  to 
the  authorities  In  Seoul  that  the  early 
release  of  Kim  Dae-Jung  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  reconcilia- 
tion and  the  international  standing  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  statement 
by  the  North  American  Coalition  for 
Human  Rights  in  Korea,  the  text  of 
the  international  appeal  for  the  re- 
lease of  Kim  Dae-Jung,  and  the  list  of 
the  endorsers  of  the  appeal  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows; 
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Kim  Dae-Jung  Sentence 


One  hundred  twenty-three  political  cul- 
tural and  religious  leaders  in  Washington. 
Toronto,  Tokyo,  Melbourne,  and  Berlin 
today  issued  simultaneous  appeals  for  the 
release  from  prison  of  South  Korean  demo- 
cratic leader  Kim  Dae  Jung.  A  joint  interna- 
tional statement  marking  the  anniversary  of 
the  January  23,  1981,  action  by  the  Korean 
Supreme  Court  upholding  the  death  sen- 
tence for  Mr.  Kim  stated  that  "continued 
confinement  of  Mr.  Kim  cannot  be  justified 
or  condoned  when  viewed  'from  the  stand- 
point of  justice  and  humianity"  and  urged 
his  immediate  release  by  the  government  of 
South  Korea. 

The  appeal  was  initiated  by  religious 
groups  in  Japan  and  the  United  States  and 
included  among  its  endorsers  many  promi- 
nent political  and  academic  leaders  from 
Japan,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Germa- 
ny, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  countries 
which  are  South  Korea's  closest  economic 
and  political  allies.  Signers  of  the  appeal  in- 
clude Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Minne- 
apolis Mayor  Donald  Praser,  and  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Patrica  Derian  in 
the  United  States,  former  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  Katsuo  Shionoya  and  Richard  von 
Weizsaeker,  mayor  of  Berlin.  Fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Japanese  National  Diet,  primari- 
ly from  the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic 
Party,  signed  the  statement  as  did  15  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  heads  of 
councils  of  churches  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Australia  are  among  its 
endorsers,  along  with  the  heads  of  a  number 
of  national  Catholic  and  protestant  organi- 
zations and  orders.  Major  academic  and  lit- 
erary figures,  including  Prof.  John  Pairbank 
of  Harvard,  Japanese  novelist  Oe  Kensa- 
buro  and  former  chief  editor  of  Japan's 
Asahi  newspaper  Kyozo  Mori,  joined  in  call- 
ing for  Mr.  Kim's  release. 

Kim  Dae-jung,  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment in  South  Korea  to  restore  democratic 
government,  was  arrested  in  a  sweep  of  op- 
position leaders  that  accompanied  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Maj.  Gen.  Chun  Doo-hwan  on  May 
17.  1980.  He  was  subsequently  sentenced  to 
death  by  a  military  tribunal.  An  interna- 
tional outcry  prevented  the  death  sentence 
from  being  carried  out.  On  the  same  day 
that  the  Korean  Supreme  Court,  packed  by 
the  new  military  strongman,  upheld  his  sen- 
tence, it  was  commuted  to  life.  For  this  act, 
Chun  Doo-hwan,  just  prior  to  being  elected 
(without  opposition)  as  president,  was  re- 
warded by  the  new  Reagan  administration 
by  being  invited  as  the  "first  foreign  head  of 
state  "  to  visit  Washington  in  1981. 

The  commutation  of  Kim  Dae-jungs 
death  sentence  has  often  been  pointed  to  by 
Reagan  administration  officials  as  the  best 
indication  of  the  efficacy  of  their  new 
"'quiet  diplomacy"  approach  to  human 
rights.  But  Mr.  Kim  has  remained  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for  nineteen  months.  He 
is  kept  now  under  extremely  harsh  circum- 
stances in  Chungju  prison,  without  ade- 
quate heat  or  food  and  is  denied  medical 
treatment  for  his  swollen  legs  and  infected 
ears.  He  is  not  allowed  any  visitors  except 
his  wife,  who  may  see  him  under  observa- 
tion for  some  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  once  a 
month.  Thirteen  other  well-known  demo- 
cratic leaders  who  were  tried  with  Mr.  Kim 
are  kept  in  even  more  severe  conditions  in 
other  prisons  throughout  Korea,  along  with 
hundreds  of  lesser  known  persons. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  rally  calling  for 
Mr.  Kim's  release  will  be  held  Saturday 
evening,  January  23rd,  at  the  Sixth  Presby- 
terian Church  (16th  St.  &  Kennedy,  N.W.) 


beginning  at  7  p.m.  the  main  speakers  are 
exiled  Korean  theologian  Dr.  Tong-hwan 
Moon,  brother  of  one  of  Kim  Dae-jung's 
fellow  prisoners,  and  Dr.  ^George  Ogle, 
United  Methodist  official  who  was  expelled 
from  Korea  in  1974  for  protesting  the  death 
penalty  of  other  political  prisoners.  Spon- 
sors of  the  rally  include  the  North  Ameri- 
can Coalition  for  Human  Rights  in  Korea 
and  the  Korean  Congress  for  Democracy 
and  Unification. 

In  other  cities  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  day  will  be  marked  by  protest 
demonstrations  in  front  of  Korean  consul- 
ates and  by  the  presentation  of  petitions  to 
consular  officials. 

The  full  text  of  the  International  Appeal 
and  a  list  of  its  endorsers  follows: 
An    Earnest,    International    Appeal.    Re- 
questing That  Mr.  Kim  Dae-Jung  Be  Re- 
leased Prom  Prison 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  voices  around  the 
world  were  raised  in  unison,  in  protest  of 
the  authorities'  clear  intention  to  take  the 
life  of  a  democratic  politician. 

Although  "Vox  Coeli"  and  "Vox  Populi  "— 
the  voice  from  heaven  and  the  voice  of  the 
people— compelled  the  authorities  to  spare 
Mr.  Kim  Dae-jung's  life,  they  merely  shift- 
ed his  sentence  to  a  legally  unjustifiable 
term  of  life  imprisonment,  and  he  has  spent 
the  last  year  in  a  Chungju  Prison  solitary 
confinement  cell.  Since  his  arrest  on  May 
17,  1980,  fully  one  year  and  seven  months 
have  now  passed.  With  the  onset  of  severe 
winter  weather,  moreover,  his  neuralgic  ail- 
ment is  being  aggravated,  with  increased 
pain  in  his  waist  and  legs. 

Continued  confinement  of  Mr.  Kim 
capnot  be  justified  or  condoned  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  and 
humanity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  publicly 
speaks  of  "Liberation  from  Political  Oppres- 
sion" and  "Creation  of  a  Democratic  Wel- 
fare Society."  We  are  at  pains  to  understand 
these  pronouncements  for,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  government  continues  to 
hold  Mr.  Kim  under  detention.  On  this,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  against  him,  we  would  request  of  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  that 
Mr.  Kim  Dae-jung  be  released,  and  that  he 
be  allowed  to  seek  medical  attention  for  his 
ongoing  aliment. 

At  this  very  moment,  as  we  listen  painful- 
ly to  the  news  about  the  suffering  being  en- 
dured by  the  people  of  Poland,  we  renew 
our  conviction  that  the  people's  voice  de- 
manding Democracy,  Freedom,  and  Inde- 
pendence is  the  universal  voice  of  all  hu- 
manity surpassing  all  boundaries  of  social 
systems  and  nationality.  We  are  convinced 
that  no  power  on  earth  can  suppress  that 
voice.  We  have  cherished  in  our  heart  a 
deep  respect  for  the  people  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  who  continue  to  keep  lit  that 
burning  will  for  Democracy. 

Standing  firmly  on  this  conviction,  we  ear- 
nestly request  of  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  that  Mr.  Kim  Dae-jung  be 
released. 

January  22,  1982. 
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A  HEAVY  LOAD 

•  Mr.    DANFORTH.    Mr.    President, 
when  the  Senate  debates  the  regula- 


tory reform  bill  later  this  year,  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  amend  the  bill 
so  as  to  give  Congress  the  power  to 
veto  agency  rules.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  defeats  such  an  amendment. 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  inclined 
to  support  the  legislative  veto  would 
be  well  advised  to  read  Michael  Wines' 
editorial  in  the  National  Journal  for 
January  2,  1982.  Mr.  Wines  points  out 
that  the  legislative  veto  could  triple 
the  workload  of  the  Congress,  subject- 
ing Members  of  this  body  to  "intense 
lobbying"  c^  'issues  ranging  from  the 
proper  pulp  content  of  lemon  juice  to 
the  operation  of  off-road  vehicles  in 
wildlife  preserves." 

Such  efforts  might  be  worthwhile  if 
the  legislative  veto  promised  to  be  an 
effective  course  to  check  the  regula- 
tory bureaucracy,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  veto  is  cumbersome, 
clumsy,  and  ferociously  inefficient.  As 
a  member  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  can  testify  to  the  problems  we 
have  encountered  in  attempting  to 
provide  a  fair  and  comprehensive 
review  of  one  rule— and  a  simple  rule 
at  that— the  FTC's  used  car  rule. 
What  can  we  expect  when  hundreds  of 
rules  are  presraited  to  us  for  review?  If 
we  want  to  curb  the  bureaucracy,  let 
us  go  back  to  the  statute  books  and  re- 
write the  laws  that  gave  the  bureau- 
crats power  in  the  first  place.  If  agen- 
cies are  arbitrary  or  idiotic  in  their  ac- 
tions, there  are  ways  to  trim  their 
wings  without  turning  the  Senate  into 
some  regulatory  review  board  for  final 
determinations  on  lemon  pulp. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Wines' 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Heavy  Load 

(By  Michael  Wines) 

Congress  has  many  virtues,  but  in  the 
public's  eye,  at  least,  a  penchant  for  hard 
work  is  not  among  them.  During  1980,  for 
instance,  its  Members  introduced  4.423  legis- 
lative measures,  of  which  1,643  were  passed, 
after  careful  deliberation  and  any  number 
of  four-day  fact-finding  weekends.  That  is 
about  three  bills  or  resolutions  per  Member, 
and  Congress's  total  output  is  not  a  lot  more 
than  some  state  legislatures  knock  off  in  90 
days. 

So  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
the  House  and  Senate  are  seriously  consid- 
ering an  idea  that  could  triple  their -work- 
load, subject  them  to  even  more  intense  lob- 
bying from  interest  groups  and  immerse 
them  in  issues  ranging  from  the  proper  pulp 
content  of  lemon  juice  to  the  operation  of 
off -road  vehicles  in  wildlife  preserves. 

The  idea  is  to  give  Congress,  and  perhaps 
the  President,  the  power  to  veto  some  or  all 
of  the  thousands  of  rules  promulgated  each 
year  by  federal  regulatory  bodies.  It  is  an 
idea  that  has  been  called  the  ultimate  check 
on  the  untrammeled  power  of  the  bureauc- 
racy, and  it  also  has  been  called  "the  dumb- 
est idea  ever  peddled  on  Capitol  Hill,"  in  the 
words  of  a  congressional  staffer. 

About  the  only  thing  most  people  agree 
on  is  that  it  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
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come— or    will    come,    probably    early    this 
year. 

Three  major  forms  of  the  veto  proposals 
are  now  being  considered  by  Congress,  and 
they  vary  widely  in  both  scope  and  sub- 
stance. Many  observers  predict  that  one  of 
the  three  will  be  adopted  as  law,  perhaps  as 
early  as  spring. 

A  House  bill  on  regulatory  reform  (HR 
746)  would  require  agencies  to  submit  every 
so-called  major  regulation— usually,  with  an 
economic  impact  of  more  than  $100  million 
a  year— to  Congress.  Congressional  commit- 
tees would  have  30  days  to  issue  a  resolution 
of  disapproval;  otherwise,  the  regulation 
would  be  considered  in  force.  If  a  resolution 
did  emerge  from  committee.  Congress  would 
have  another  60  days  to  adopt  a  joint  reso- 
lution vetoing  the  rule.  The  resolution 
would  then  go  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature or  veto. 

That  is  the  simplest  of  the  veto  proposals. 
A  second  House  measure  (HR  1776)  would 
funnel  each  new  regulation  through  Con- 
gress, where  either  chamber  could  stop  it  by 
issuing  a  veto  resolution.  The  veto  would  ef- 
fectively reject  the  rule  unless  the  other 
"chamber  chose  to  override  it.  The  President 
would  have  no  say  in  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  is  expected  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  its  own  regulatory 
reform  bill  (S.  1080)  that  would  require 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House— but  not  the 
President— to  approve  a  veto  resolution  in 
order  to  reject  a  proposed  rule.  All  rules 
would  be  subject  to  review,  although  the 
procedures  would  vary  for  major  and  minor 
regulations. 

Backers  of  the  proposals  offer  persuasive 
arguments  for  their  adoption:  that  the  veto 
power  would  act  as  a  check  on  rampant 
overregulation;  that  it  would  trim  the 
broad,  vague  grants  of  power  given  many 
agencies  in  their  enabling  legislation;  that  it 
would  transfer  power  from  insulated  bu- 
reaucrats back  to  where  it  belongs— with  the 
elected  representatives. 

Good  arguments,  all.  But  if  the  record 
books  and  the  nistory  books  offer  any  guid- 
ance. Congress  may  have  problems  giving 
regulations  adequate  review. 

Nobody  really  knows  how  many  rules  the 
federal  government  chums  out  each  year, 
but  Congress'  best  estimates  range  from 
7.500  to  9,000,  figures  that  probably  have 
been  diluted  by  President  Reagan's  war  on 
the  bureaucracy. 

Some  of  those  rules  pass  into  the  books 
virtually  unnoticed  and  unopposed.  Most— 
especially  the  major  ones— are  supported 
and  opposed  by  active,  vocal  constituencies. 
Congress'  major  experiment  with  the  leg- 
islative veto  is  being  carried  out  now,  and 
the  first  results  are  not  encouraging.  After 
giving  itself  a  veto  over  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission rules  in  1980,  the  House  and  Senate 
have  become  mired  in  a  political  battle  over 
the  very  first  FTC  measure  sent  to  them— a 
heavily  watered-down  proposal  to  regulate 
used-car  sales. 

Used-car  sales  seem  an  ideal  target  for 
FTC  policing:  studies  by  two  state  auto 
clubs,  for  instance,  turned  up  a  total  of 
1,312  defects  in  a  sample  of  used  cars,  only 
87  of  which  had  been  disclosed  by  dealers.  A 
third  study  indicated  that  17.1  per  cent  of 
used-car  dealers  sampled  in  Wisconsin  gave 
buyers  inaccurate  information  about  the 
condition  of  cars  offered  for  sale. 

Moreover,  the  FTC's  proposed  rule  is  rela- 
tively innocuous.  It  would  require  dealers  to 
place  a  sticker  on  auto  windshields  disclos- 
ing any  mechanical  defects  that  they  know 
about  and  stating  the  terms  of  any  warran- 


ties offered.  The  tost  would  be  about  18 
cents  per  sticker. 

Nevertheless,  only  a  parliamentary  delay 
by  Sen.  Bob  Packwood,  R-Ore..  has  prevent- 
ed a  veto  from  sweeping  through  Congress. 
The  FTC  has  been  accused  of  burdening 
dealers  with  paperwork  and  overstepping  its 
authority,  but  the  real  reason  for  the  oppo- 
sition seems  apparent:  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association,  with  20,000 
members  and  more  than  $400,000  in  contri- 
butions to  congressional  candidates,  doesn't 
like  the  rule.  Many  of  the  rule's  leading  con- 
gressional opponents  received  auto  dealer 
contributions. 

If  the  used-car  story  is  not  an  exercise  in 
civics-book  democracy,  neither  is  it  an  argu- 
ment in  itself  for  leaving  the  rule-making 
powers  with  the  bureaucrats. 

But  multiplied  by  9,000  times— or  even  by 
200  or  300  times— the  argument  gains  some 
force.  And  it  gains  more  steam  when  one 
considers  that  a  legislative  veto  would  apply 
to  deregulatory  efforts  as  well  as  more  tra- 
ditional regulations. 

In  1980,  for  instance.  Congress  resisted 
stiff  industry  lobbying  to  pass  a  law  easing 
regulation  of  the  interstate  trucking  indus- 
try. It  is  easy  to  question  whether  lawmak- 
ers could  have  resisted  similar  pressures  to 
thwart  the  subsequent  Implementing  regu- 
lations that  opened  up  trucking  routes  and 
rate  schedules  to  more  competition. 

One  of  the  joys  of  federal  lawmaking 
seems  to  be  that  Members  of  Congress  can 
take  the  responsibility  for  sweeping  pew 
laws  and  little  of  the  blame  for  the  neces- 
sary bureaucratic  rules  that  implement 
them.  With  a  legislative  veto.  Congress  ap- 
pears ready  to  assume  both  burdens— and 
even  a  hardworking  lawmaker  may  find  that 
a  heavy  load  to  bear.* 


speak  out.  deploring  the  undemocratic 
and  repressive  procedures  practiced  by 
the  military.  In  a  courageous  move 
hailed  by  Chileans  and  supporters  of 
democracy  around  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Frei  denounced  the  plebiscite 
vote  in  September  1980.  when  a  new 
constitution  was  voted  in.  a  constitu- 
tion tailored  to  the  needs  and  whims 
of  the  military  and  ignorant  of  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

At  a  time  when  all  too  many  coun- 
tries in  this  hemisphere  are  ruled  by 
dictators  and  military  cliques,  the 
people  of  Chile  looked  to  former  Presi- 
dent Frei,  an  eloquent  leader  who 
steadfastly  called  for  a  return  to 
democratic  processes  and  the  restora- 
tion of  human  rights. 

All  of  us  who  share  President  Frei's 
vision  of  economic  and  social  justice, 
have  lost  a  valued  friend.  May  that 
vision  live  on  to  inspire  generations  to 
come  in  the  never-ending  struggle  to 
preserve  and  protect  basic  freedoms 
and  human  dignity.* 


DEATH     OF     FORMER     CHILEAN 

PRESIDENT,      EDUARDO      FREI 

MONTALVA 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  former  Chilean  President 
Eduardo  Frei  Montalva,  on  January 
22,  Throughout  his  brilliant  csfreer. 
President  Frei  understood  the  critical 
need  of  his  people,  and  remained  com- 
mitted to  democratic  reform  in  Latin 
America.  Because  of  sweeping  social 
changes.  Presidents  Kennedy  And 
Johnson  looked  to  F»resident  Frei  as  an 
initiator  of  rapid  development  without 
repression  or  violence.  Motivated  by 
ideals  of  democracy  and  social  justice. 
President  Frei  initiated  agrarian 
reform,  restructuring  of  copper  mines, 
and  social  programs  in  health  and 
housing.  In  his  vision  of  a  "reformist 
revolution,"  he  showed  himself  to  be 
not  only  a  man  devoted  to  his  people, 
but  a  realist  when  he  prophetically 
said. 

I  offer  neither  Inunedlate  solutions  nor 
immediate  prosperity,  but  sacrifice  in  the 
present  for  prosperity  in  the  future. 

In  September  1973,  Chile's  hopes  for 
democracy  were  jolted  by  a  violent 
military  coup.  Former  President  Frei's 
determination  to  see  social  justice  was 
not  thwarted  by  this  tragic  setback. 
Even  with  the  coup  and  the  military 
decision  to  outlaw  Frei's  Christian 
Democratic    Party,    he    continued    to 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JERE- 
MIAH DENTON  RECOMMEND- 
ING SENATE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  "CONGRESS  VERSUS  THE 
PRESIDENT,"  BY  SENATOR 
JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  the  second  session  of  the  97th 
Congress,  the  unstable  state  of  world 
affairs  causes  grave  concern.  We  face, 
among  many  examples,  the  cruel  ex- 
tinction of  the  faint  rays  of  hope  for 
the  Polish  people,  the  continued 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  the 
Communist-sponsored  and  supported 
insurrection  in  El  Salvador,  the  escala- 
tion of  violence  in  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  and  the  general  turmcil 
that  persists  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  see  cowardly  assaults  upon  our 
diplomatic  and  military  personnel 
abroad.  Our  Nation,  its  leaders,  and  its 
policies  are  criticized  and  calumnized 
not  only  by  those  dedicated  to  our  de- 
struction but  also  by  some  of  our  allies 
and  many  of  those  other  nations  who 
should  be  our  friends  and  supporters. 
The  paucity  of  productive  internation- 
al discourse  and  discussion,  the  accept- 
ance and  promotion  of  calculated  ag- 
gression instead  of  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive diplomacy,  the  use  of  vio- 
lence as  a  substitute  for  the  orderly 
process  of  government,  represent  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  United  States, 
to  our  allies,  and  to  all  who  cherish 
the  ideads  of  self-determination, 
human  rights,  and  individual  liberty. 

As  the  leader  and  exemplar  of  the 
Free  World,  the  United  States  must 
play  a  central  role  in  preserving  peace 
and  restoring  global  stability.  But.  as  a 
constant  requisite,  understand  how 
our  own  system  works  and  put  our 
own  house  in  order. 
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Our  system  works  best  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  function  the  way  it  was  de- 
signed: With  checks  and  balances,  a 
separation  of  powers.  The  President 
and  his  foreign  policy  team  must  take 
the  lead  in  formulating  and  imple- 
menting our  policy.  The  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  means  to  insure  our  na- 
tional security  and  to  conduct  an  ef- 
fective diplomacy. 

We  In  the  Congress  must  understand 
our  constitutionally  mandated  role  in 
the  Nation's  foreign  and  defense  poli- 
cies. I  believe  this  is  a  precondition  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  our  vital  in- 
terest, to  act  as  a  reliable  security 
partner  promoting  the  vital  interests 
of  our  allies,  and  to  serve  as  a  reliable 
force  for  peace  throughout  the  world. 

The  Constitution  explicity  assigns  to 
the  executive  branch  the  responsibil- 
ity for  making  and  implementing 
policy.  It  is  the  mandate  of  Congress 
to  provide  the  essential  tools  and  sup- 
port, including  funds,  advice,  counsel, 
and  timely  oversight.  This  does  not 
preclude  a  congressional  role  in  the 
formulation  of  policy,  but  that  role 
must  be  exercised  in  conjunction  and 
cooperation  with,  and  only  rarely  in 
competition  with  or  opposition  to,  the 
initiatives  and  objectives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  pressing  need  for  the  Congress 
to  recognize  and  fulfill  its  proper  role 
has  been  compellingly  presented  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas.  In  his 
article,  "Congress  Versus  the  Presi- 
dent: The  Formulation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  American  Foreign  Policy," 
published  in  the  winter  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Senator  Tower  described 
the  critical  problems  caused  by  the 
tendency  of  Congress  to  upset  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  and  to  assume  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Executive  in  deter- 
mining policy. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Tower  is  cor- 
rect in  his  assertion  that  congressional 
arrogation  of  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Executive  has  im- 
paired the  responsible  and  effective 
conduct  of  policy,  and  therefore  the 
state  of  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  article  by  Sena- 
tor Tower.  The  need  for  us  to  under- 
stand what  is  at  issue,  to  act  wisely 
and  responsibly,  is  painfully  evident. 
As  Senator  Tower  lucidly  says. 

These  are  not  Just  debating  points  for  his- 
torians and  constitutional  lawyers,  but  criti- 
cal issues  which  need  to  be  addressed  if  we 
are  to  see  the  successful  exercise  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Tower's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


Congress  Versus  the  President:  The  For- 
mulation AMD  Implementation  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy 

(By  John  G.  Tower) 
(The  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the 
nation  in  its  external  relations,  and  its  sole 
representative  with  foreign  nations.— John 
Marshall,  March  7.  1800.  6th  Congress) 

One  of  the  oldest  conflicts  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  is  that  between 
Congress  and  the  President  over  the  right 
to  formulate  and  implement  foreign  policy. 
Is  the  President  solely  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  external  relations?  Is  the  Con- 
gress an  equal  partner?  Or  does  Congress 
have  the  right  to  shape  U.S.  policy  by  enact- 
ing legislation  which  proscribes  a  Presi- 
dent's flexibility?  These  are  not  just  debat- 
ing points  for  historians  and  constitutional 
lawyers,  but  critical  issues  which  need  to  be 
addressed  if  we  are  to  see  the  successful  ex- 
ercise of  American  diplomacy  in  the  1980s. 
Our  effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems ahead,  eepccially  U.S. -Soviet  competi- 
tion in  the  Third  World,  will  depend  to  a 
significant  decree  on  our  ability  to  resolve 
the  adversary  relationship  between  the 
President  and  Congress. 

The  struggle  for  control  of  foreign  policy 
came  to  the  fore  in  the  twentieth  century, 
with  America's  reluctant  entry  into  world 
affairs,  two  World  Wars,  and  a  smaller,  but 
more  complex,  postwar  bipolar  world  char- 
acterized by  the  increasing  interdependence 
of  nations.  The  first  significant  Congres- 
sional challenge  to  the  Executive's  foreign 
policy  prerogative  occurred  during  the  in- 
terwar  years.  After  the  Senate  rejected 
President  Wilson's  Versailles  Treaty  in  1920, 
Congress  continued  to  assert  itself  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy.  By  the  1930s, 
a  strong  Congress  was  able  to  prevent  presi- 
dential initiative  in  the  critical  prewar 
years.  The  almost  universal  consensus  today 
is  that  this  Congressional  intrusion  had 
been  a  disaster  and  had  inhibited  the 
United  States  from  playing  a  useful  role  in 
Europe  that  might  have  prevented  World 
War  II. 

Following  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  our  entry  into  the  Second 
World  War,  Congress  and  the  President 
stood  In  agreement  over  the  direction  of 
American  foreign  and  military  policy.  Con- 
gressional intervention  all  but  ceased. 

The  post- World  War  II  period  was  marked 
by  a  reasonable  balance  between  Congress 
and  the  President  in  the  foreign  policy  deci- 
sion-making process.  In  fact.  Presidential 
foreign  policy  intiatlves  were  generally  ac- 
cepted and  reinforced  by  bipartisan  support 
on  Capitol  Hill.  American  foreign  policy  was 
fairly  conerent  and  consistent  through 
changing  complexions  of  the  body  politic. 
The  United  States^was  perceived  as  a  reli- 
able ally  and  its  lesidership  generally  accept- 
ed with  a  high  degree  of  confidence  by  the 
non-communiat  world.  But  the  relative  sta- 
bility between  Congress  and  the  President 
began  to  erode  in  the  early  1970s  with  Con- 
gressional disenchantment  over  the  Viet- 
nam War.  By  mid-decade  the  two  branches 
were  locked  in  a  struggle  for  control  of 
American  foreign  policy.  To  a  certain  extent 
Congress  won.  and  the  balance  between 
Congress  and  the  President  has  swung  dan- 
gerously to  the  legislative  side  with  unfavor- 
able consequences  for  American  foreign 
policy. 

If  the  balancse  is  not  soon  restored,  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  will  be  unable  to  meet  the 
critical  challenges  of  the  1980s.  We  are  en- 
tering an  era  of  fast  change  and  increasing 
volatility  In  world  affairs.  Political  instabil- 


ity and  regional  conflict  are  on  the  rise,  es- 
pecially in  the  Third  World.  Developing  na- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  world  are  being 
torn  apart  by  civil  wars  between  pro-West 
and  Soviet-supported  factions,  subverted  by 
externally  supporteJ  insurrection,  or  sub- 
jected to  radical  or  reactionary  anti-West- 
ern pressures.  The  industrialized  economies 
of  the  West  ar*"  ever  more  dependent  on  a 
lifeline  of  resources  from  an  increasingly 
vulnerable  part  of  the  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  pursued  an  aggressive  interven- 
tionist policy  on  Its  periphery  and  abroad, 
supported  by  its  emerging  global  force  pro- 
jection capability  and  its  successful  use  of 
less  direct  means  of  projecting  power. 

We  may  well  be  in  a  situation  today  which 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  late  1930s,  when 
America's  inability  to  play  a  more  active 
role  in  world  affairs  helped  permit  the  Axis 
to  realize  its  objectives  without  serious  chal- 
lenge. During  this  period  Congress  tied  the 
Presidents  hands,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Wow  we  are  back  in  the  same  situa 
tion,  and  risk  mailing  the  same  mistakes.  If 
the  United  States  is  prevented  from  playing 
an  active  role  in  countering  Soviet  and 
Soviet  proxy  involvement  in  the  Third 
World,  the  1990s  could  well  find  a  world  in 
which  the  resource-rich  and  strategically 
important  developing  nations  are  aligned 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

II 

What  is  the  proper  balance  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  foreign  policy?  Al- 
though the  bulk  of  opinion  argues  for 
strong  Executive  authority  in  the  conduct 
of  external  relations,  the  Constitution  itself 
offers  no  clear  definition  as  to  where  legisla- 
tive authority  ends  and  Presidential  prerog- 
ative begins.  The  Constitution  would  appear 
to  have  vested  war  powers  in  both  the  Exec- 
utive and  Legislative  branches.  A.'though  it 
conferred  the  power  to  declare  war  and 
raise  and  support  the  armed  forces  on  Con- 
gress (Article  I,  Section  8).  the  Constitution 
also  made  the  President  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces  (Article  II,  Sec- 
tion 2).  Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  is 
there  unambiguous  guidance  as  to  which 
branch  of  government  has  the  final  author- 
ity to  conduct  external  relations.  Nonethe- 
less, there  is  the  strong  implication  that  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  foreign 
policy  is  a  function  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  both  as  a  practical  necessity  and  as 
an  essential  concomitant  of  nationality. 

John  Jay  argues  this  point  in  the  Federal- 
ist Papers  (Number  64,  March  5,  1788): 

'The  loss  of  a  battle,  the  death  of  a 
Prince,  the  removal  of  a  minister,  or  other 
circumstances  intervening  to  change  the 
present  posture  and  aspect  of  affairs,  may 
turn  the  most  favorable  tide  into  a  course 
opposite  to  our  wishes.  As  in  the  field,  so  in 
the  cabinet,  there  are  moments  to  be  seized 
as  they  pass,  and  they  who  preside  in  either, 
should  be  left  in  capacity  to  improve  them. 
So  often  and  so  essentially  have  we  hereto- 
fore suffered  from  the  want  of  secrecy  and 
dispatch,  that  the  Constitution  would  have 
been  inexcusably  defective  if  no  attention 
had  been  paid  to  those  objects.  Those  mat- 
ters which  in  negotiations  usually  require 
the  most  secrecy  and  the  most  dispatch,  are 
those  preparatory  and  auxiliary  measures 
which  are  not  otherwise  important  in  a  na- 
tional view,  than  as  they  tend  to  facilitate 
the  attaimnent  of  the  objects  of  the  negoti- 
ation. For  these  the  president  will  find  no 
difficulty  to  provide,  and  should  any  circum- 
stance occur  which  requires  the  advice  and 


consent  of  the  senate,  he  may  at  any  time 
convene  them." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  forcefully  upheld 
Executive  authority  in  foreign  relations.  In 
1935  Justice  Sutherland,  in  the  case  of  U.S. 
v.  Curtis-Wright  Export  Corporation  et  al. 
(299  U.S  304).  cited  a  series  of  previous 
Court  decisions  in  arguing  that  the  powers 
of  "interral  sovereignty  "  lay  with  the  indi- 
vidual states,  but  those  of  'external  sover- 
eignty" were  with  the  national  government. 
•[There  are  fundamental  differences]  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  federal  government 
in  respect  to  foreign  or  external  affairs  and 
those  in  respect  to  domestic  or  internal  af- 
fairs ....  Not  only  ...  is  the  federal  power 
over  external  affairs  in  original  and  essen- 
tial character  different  from  that  over  inter- 
nal affairs,  but  participation  In  the  exercise 
of  the  power  is  significantly  limited.  In  this 
vast  external  realm,  with  its  important, 
complicated,  delicate  and  manifold  prob- 
lems, the  President  alone  has  the  power  to 
speak  or  listen  as  a  representative  of  the 
nation.  He  makes  treaties  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate:  but  he  alone  ne- 
gotiates. Into  the  field  of  negotiation  the 
Senate  cannot  intrude;  and  Congress  itself 
is  powerless  to  invade  it. 

It  is  quit?  apparent  that  if,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  international  relations,  embar- 
rassment—perhaps serious  embarrassment— 
'  is  to  be  avoided  and  success  for  our  aims 
achieved,  congressional  legislation  which  is 
to  lie  made  effective  through  negotiation 
and  inquiry  within  the  international  field 
must  often  accord  to  the  President  a  degree 
of  discretion  and  freedom  from  statutory  re- 
striction which  would  not  be  admissible 
were  domestic  affairs  alone  involved." 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional,  judicial 
and  historical  arguments  against  Congres- 
sional intervention  in  foreign  policy,  there  is 
an  even  more  clear-cut  Issue  of  the  efficacy 
of  Congressional  involvement  in  foreign 
policy.  To  the  extent  that  Congress  often 
represents  competing  regional  and  parochial 
interests,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  it  to 
forge  a  unified  national  foreign  policy  strat- 
egy and  to  speak  with  one  voice  in  negotiat- 
ing with  foreign  powers.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  legislative  process  a  law  may 
be  passed  in  response  to  a  certain  set  of 
events,  yet  remain  in  effect  long  after  the 
circumstances  have  changed.  The  great 
danger  of  Congressional  intervention  in  for- 
eign affairs  is  that  enacted  legislation  be- 
comes an  institutional  rigid  "solution"  to  a 
temporary  problem. 

The  President,  along  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, is  the  only  officer  of  government  who 
is  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  As  such,  only  he  possesses  a  na- 
tional mandate.  As  head  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  President  can  formulate  a  uni- 
fied foreign  policy,  taking  into  consideration 
how  each  aspect  of  it  will  fit  into  an  overall 
strategy.  He  and  his  advisers  can  formulate 
their  strategy  with  the  necessary  confiden- 
tiality not  only  among  themselves,  but  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  powers. 
The  President  has  the  information,  profes- 
sional personnel,  operational  experience, 
and  national  mandate  to  conduct  a  consist- 
ent long-range  policy. 

The  legislative  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
elected  to  represent  separate  constituencies. 
Congress  must  of  necessity  take  a  tactical 
approach  when  enacting  legislation,  since 
the  passage  of  laws  is  achieved  by  constant- 
ly shifting  coalitions.  This  serves  us  well  in 
the  formulation  of  domestic  policy,  where 
we  proceed  by  voting  on  one  discrete  piece 
of  legislation  at  a  time.  Although  many  of 


us  may  have  our  own  long-term  strategies  in 
mind  as  we  vote  on  specific  legislative  mat- 
ters, the  overall  effect  is  a  body  of  legisla- 
tion passed  piece  by  piece  by  a  changing  ma- 
jority of  legislators.  We  build  domestic 
policy  one  step  at  a  time  to  the  end  that  the 
final  product  of  domestic  legislation  is  re- 
flected in  a  consensus  of  various  coalitions. 
If  we  later  find  out  we  have  made  an  error 
in  a  specific  piece  of  domestic  legislation,  we 
can  change  it.  For  example,  if  we  determine 
that  we  have  underfunded  housing  subsidies 
we  can  increase  them  the  next  year.  But  the 
process  by  which  generally  accepted  domes- 
tic policy  is  arrived  at  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  formulation  of  a  long-term,  coherent, 
foreign  policy.  Once  we  alienate  a  friendly 
government,  perhaps  through  shortsighted 
legislation,  it  may  take  years  for  us  to  re- 
build that  relationship  and  recoup  the  loss. 
A  foreign  poller  hould  be  an  aggregate 
strategy,  made  up  of  separate  bilateral  and 
multilateral  relationships  that  fit  into  a 
grander  scheme  designed  to  promote  the 
long-term  national  Interests.  With  a  com- 
prehensive design  in  mind,  those  who  exe- 
cute foreign  policy  can  respond  to  changes 
in  the  international  environmental,  substi- 
tuting one  tactic  for  another  as  it  becomes 
necessary,  but  retaining  the  overall  strate- 
gy. 

In  1816.  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  put  the  argument  this  way: 

"The  President  is  the  constitutional  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  foreign  nations.  He  manages  our  concerns 
with  foreign  nations  and  must  necessarily 
be  most  competent  to  determine  when.  how. 
and  up)on  what  subjects  negotiation  may  be 
urged  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. .  .  The  Committee  .  .  .  think  the  in- 
terference of  the  Senate  in  the  direction  of 
foreign  negotiations  are  calculated  to  dimin- 
ish that  responsibility  and  thereby  to 
Impair  the  best  security  for  the  national 
safety.  The  nature  of  transactions  with  for- 
eign nations,  moreover,  requires  caution  and 
unity  of  design,  and  their  success  frequently 
depends  on  secrecy  and  dispatch." 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-five  Congressmen 
with  different  philosophies,  regional  inter- 
est and  objectives  in  mind  cannot  forge  a 
unified  foreign  policy  that  refle&ts  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Nor 
can  they  negotiate  with  foreign  powers,  or 
meet  the  requirement  for  diplomatic  confi- 
dentiality. They  are  also  ill  equipped  to  re- 
spond quicldy  and  decisively  to  changes  in 
the  international  scene.  The  shifting  coali- 
tions of  Congress,  which  serve  us  so  well  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  do- 
mestic policy,  are  not  well  suited  to  the  day- 
to-day  conduct  of  external  relations.  An  ob- 
server has  compared  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  to  a  geopolitical  chess  game.  Chess 
is  not  a  team  sport. 

Ill 

The  1970s  were  marked  by  a  rash  of  Con- 
gressionally  initiated  foreign  policy  legisla- 
tion that  limited  the  President's  range  of 
options  on  a  number  of  foreign  policy  issues. 
The  thrust  of  the  legislation  was  to  restrict 
the  President's  ability  to  dispatch  troops 
abroad  in  a  crisis,  and  to  proscribe  his  au- 
thority in  arms  sales,  trade,  human  rights, 
foreign  assistance  and  intelligence  oper- 
ations. During  this  period,  over  150  separate 
prohibitions  and  restrictions  were  enacted 
on  Executive  Branch  authority  to  formulate 
and  implement  foreign  policy.  Not  only  was 
much  of  this  legislation  ill  conceived,  if  not 
actually  unconstitutional,  it  has  served  in  a 
number  of  instances  to  be  detrimental  to 


the  national  security  and  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

The    President's    freedom    of    action    in 
building  bilateral  relationships  was  severely 
proscribed  by  the  series  of  Nelson-Bingham 
Amendments,  beginning  with  the  1974  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  (P.L.  93-559).  This  legis- 
lation required  the  President  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  to  Congress  of  any  offer  to  sell 
to   foreign   countries   defense   articles  and 
services  valued  at  $25  million  or  more  and 
empowered  the  Congress  to  disapprove  such 
sales  within  20  calendar  days  by  concurrent 
resolution.    In    1976,    the    Nelson-Bingham 
Amendment  to  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (P.L.  94-329)  tightened  these  restric- 
tions to  include  advance  notification  of  any 
sale  of  "major"  defense  equipment  totaling 
over  $7  million.  Congress  Is  now  given  30 
days  in  which  to  exercise  Its  legislative  veto. 
The  consequence  of  these  laws  is  that  for 
the  past  seven  years  every  major  arms  sale 
agreement  has  been  played  out  amidst  an 
acrimonious  national  debate,  blown  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  Intrinsic  importance  of 
the    transaction    In    question.    Often    the 
merits  of  the  sale  and  its  long-term  foreign 
policy  consequences  are  ignored,  since  legis- 
lators are  put  into  the  position  of  posturing 
for  domestic  political  considerations.  The 
debate  aiverts  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  the  nation  from  focusing  on  vital  inter- 
nal matters.  Finally,  because  arms  sales  de- 
bates command  such  much  media  attention, 
legislators  are  inclined  U>  give  the  impulsive 
reaction  statements  before  they  have  an  op- 
portunity for  informed  deliberation.  They 
thereby  often  commit  themselves  to  posi- 
tions that,  on  cool  reflection,  they  find  un- 
tenable but  difficult  to  recant. 

The  recent  debate  over  the  sale  of 
AW  ACS  (A.irt>ome  Warning  and  Control 
System)  surveillance  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  classic  case  in  point.  Under  such 
circumstances.  It  becomes  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  elected  legislators  to  Ignore  constit- 
uent pressures  and  decide  an  Issue  on  its 
merits.  For  example.  Congressman  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowskl  (D-Ill.)  said  following  the  House 
vote  to  reject  the  AWACS  sale  that  he  voted 
against  selling  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
political  reasons,  despite  his  view  that  the 
sale  should  go  through  on  its  merits. 

Such  a  situation  raises  the  possibility  that 
should  the  Congressional  decision  do  ulti- 
mate violence  to  our  national  interest,  the 
nation  whose  perceived  Interests  have  been 
sustained  by  successful  lobbying  will  pay  a 
price  later.  My  colleague,  Senator  William 
Cohen  (R-Malne).  who  opposed  the  sale  on 
Its  merits,  felt  compelled  to  vote  for  It  be- 
cause he  feared  Its  defeat  would  precipitate 
an  American  backlash  against  Israel: 

"If  the  sale  Is  rejected,  (Israel]  .  .  .  will  be 
blamed  for  the  dissolution  of  the  peace 
process  .  .  .  when  the  crisis  comes  .  .  .  when 
everyone  is  pointing  an  accusatory  finger 
looking  for  a  scapegoat.  I  do  not  want  to 
hear  any  voices  in  the  United  States  say— If 
only  they  had  not  been  so  intransigent,  if 
only  they  had  agreed  not  to  interfere.  If 
only  they  had  not  brought  this  mess— this 
death— upon  themselves." 

In  some  cases  Congress  allows  a  sale  to  go 
through,  but  only  after  a  series  of  trivial 
and  humiliating  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  purchasing  nation.  This  tends  to  negate 
whatever  goodwill  the  sale  was  designed  to 
achieve.  For  example,  in  1975  the-  President 
agreed  to  sell  HAWK  surface-to-air  mobile 
missiles  to  Jordan.  After  a  national  brouha- 
ha filled  with  many  insults  to  King  Hussein 
and  questions  about  the  stability  of  his 
regime,  the  sale  finally  went  through,  but 
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only  in  "compromise"  form— we  took  the 
wheels  off.  Presumably.  HAWK  missiles 
without  wheels  would  allow  the  Jordanians 
to  use  them  In  fixed  positions  to  protect  the 
capital  and  key  military  locations,  but  pre- 
vent them  from  moving  the  missiles  to  the 
front  line  to  be  used  against  Israel.  King 
Hussein  later  asked  then  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  why  Congress  had  insisted 
on  such  a  trivial  point.  It  was  never  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  HAWKS  would  be 
mobile  or  not— we  knew  the  Jordanians 
would  be  able  to  buy  the  wheels  on  the 
international  market  if  they  decided  to  vio- 
late the  terms  of  the  sale.  The  end  result 
was  that  rather  than  cement  our  friendly 
relations  with  Jordan,  we  succeeded  in  hu- 
miliating a  longtime  friend. 

Such  actions  are  not  soon  forgotten.  In 
his  recent  visit  to  Washington.  King  Hus- 
sein indicated  that  Jordan  is  considering 
turning  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  new  air 
defense  missiles.  This  attitude  clearly  stems 
in  part  from  his  unhappiness  over  Congres- 
sional restrictions  on  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Jordan.  According  to  a  State  Department 
spokesman,  the  1975  HAWK  missile  sale 
"still  rankles"  in  Jordan. 

The  TuTkiah  Arms  Embargo  was  a  case 
where  Congress  tied  the  President's  hands 
in  negotiations.  After  the  Turkish  invEision 
of  Cyprus  on  July  19-20.  1974,  the  Adminis- 
tration became  involved  in  negotiations 
aimed  at  reconciling  our  two  NATO  allies, 
Greece  and  Turkey.  After  two  days,  a  cease- 
fire was  achieved,  with  Turkey  controlling 
25  percent  of  Cyprus. 

Yet  Congress  was  moving  on  a  path  of  its 
own.  On  August  2.  the  House  introduced 
two  measures  demanding  the  immediate  and 
total  removal  of  Turkish  troops  from 
Cyprus.  After  the  second  Turkish  assault  on 
August  14,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  prompted  a  State  Department 
inquiry  into  possible  Turkish  violations  of 
U.S.  arms  restrictions. 

At  one  point.  Prime  Minister  Ecevlt  of 
Turkey  privately  communicated  his  willing- 
ness to  settle  on  terms  representing  a  signif- 
icant improvement  over  the  status  quo.  The 
Administration  was  concerned  that  Congres- 
sional action  would  make  it  harder  for 
Turkey  to  follow  a  conciliatory  policy  and 
thus  destroy  any  hopes  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. In  an  attempt  to  discourage  a 
Turkish  embargo,  the  White  House  invited 
several  of  my  colleagues  to  attend  briefings 
on  the  possibility  of  negotiations.  Even  after 
being  shown  evidence  that  a  negotiation 
likely  to  improve  Greece's  position  was  in 
the  making,  these  Congressmen  continued 
to  call  for  an  arms  embargo;  soon,  all  hopes 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  vanished.  On 
September  16,  Ecevit's  moderate  govern- 
ment collapsed,  and  on  October  17,  the  Con- 
gress Imposed  a  Turkish  arms  embargo  on  a 
"very,  very  reluctant"  President  Ford.  The 
embargo  began  on  February  5,  1975:  by  that 
time.  Turkey  controlled  40  percent  of  the 
island.  On  June  17,  1975.  Turkey  responded 
to  the  embargo  by  placing  all  U.S.  bases  and 
listening  posts  on  provisional  status.  On 
July  24,  1975,  the  House  rejected  a  motion 
to  partially  lift  the  embargo:  two  days  later, 
Turkey  announced  it  was  shutting  down  all 
U.S.  bases  and  posts  on  its  territory. 

Thus,  instead  of  reaching  an  agreement 
with  a  moderate  Turkish  government  that 
controlled  one-quarter  of  Cyprus,  the 
United  States  had  severely  strained  rela- 
tions with  an  angry  Turkish  government 
that  controlled  two-fifths  of  the  island.  Fur- 
thermore, the  aid  cutoff  weakened  Turkey 
militarily,  jeopardizing  the  southern  flank 


of  NATO  and  putting  at  risk  our  strategic 
listening  posts  in  that  country. 

In  a  society  such  as  ours,  with  its  hetero- 
geneous mix  of  various  national  and  ethnic 
groups,  strong  lobbies  are  inevitable.  But  to 
submit  American  foreign  policy  to  inordi- 
nate influence  by  these  groups— often  emo- 
tionally charged— is  to  impair  a  President  s 
ability  to  carry  out  a  strategy  which  reflects 
the  interests  of  our  nation  as  a  whole.  The 
Nelson-Bingham  Amendments  and  the  Tur- 
kisk  Arms  Embargo  were  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation conducive  to  such  a  situation. 

A  second  major  area  where  Congressional 
intervention  contributed  to  foreign  policy 
disasters  was  the  series  of  anti-war  amend- 
ments. Throughout  the  early  1970s  Con- 
gress proposed  a  series  of  acts  aimed  at  forc- 
ing the  United  States  into  early  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia  and  cutting  off  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
The  Cooper-Church  Amendment,  which 
became  law  in  early  1971.  cut  off  funds  for 
U.S.  troops,  advisers  and  air  support  in  and 
over  Cambodia.  The  Eagleton  Amendment 
(1973)  called  for  American  withdrawal  from 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  McGovern-Hat- 
field  Amendment  (1970-71)  set  deadlines  for 
American  withdrawal  from  Indochina.  Even 
though  these  two  latter  anti-Vietnam 
amendments  did  not  Isecome  law.  the  pat- 
tern was  clear  by  the  early  1970s.  My  Senate 
colleagues  would  introduce  one  amendment 
after  another,  making  it  clear  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  we  would  eventually  legis- 
late ourselves  out  of  Vietnam.  The  Adminis- 
tration lost  tx)th  credibility  and  flexibility 
in  the  peace  negotiations.  By  making  it 
clear  to  the  North  Vietnamese  that  Con- 
gress would  prevent  the  President  from  fur- 
ther pursuing  the  war.  or  from  enforcing 
the  eventual  peace.  Congress  sent  a  clear 
signal  to  our  enemies  that  they  could  win  in 
the  end.  The  North  Vietnamese  were  en- 
couraged to  stall  in  the  Paris  Peace  Talks, 
waiting  for  American  domestic  dissent  to 
provide  them  with  the  victory  their  military 
forces  had  be«i  unable  to  achieve.  After  the 
Paris  Agreements,  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
was  throttled. 

Finally,  on  July  1.  1973.  we  destroyed  any 
hope  of  enforcing  the  Paris  Peace  Accords. 
The  Pulbright  Amendment  to  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1973  prohibited  the  use  of  funds  "to 
support  directly  or  indirectly  combat  activi- 
ties in  ...  or  over  Cambodia.  Laos.  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam. "  As  I  said  in 
Congressional  debate  over  the  Eagleton 
Amendment,  the  forerunner  to  the  Pul- 
bright Amendment: 

"It  has  tremendous  significance  because  it 
marks  the  placing  on  the  President  of  an 
.  .  .  inhibition  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
lations, in  the  negotiating  of  agreement  and 
treaties,  and  in  the  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  those  agreements  once  arrived 
at.  .  .  .  What  we  have  in  effect  done  in  the 
Eagleton  Amendment  is  said  to  [the  North 
Vietnamese]:  'You  may  do  whatever  you 
please.  Having  concluded  this  agreement,  we 
intend  to  walk  away  from  it,  and  we  don't 
care  whether  you  violate  those  provisions  or 
not.'" 

I  believed  then  and  still  believe  that  our 
failure  to  enforce  the  Paris  Accords  was  a 
principal  contributor  to  Communist  victory 
in  Indochina  and  the  resulting  horrors  we 
have  seen  since  in  Laos.  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam. Reasonable  men  may  argue  whether 
or  not  we  were  right  in  being  in  Vietnam  in 
the  first  place.  I  remain  convinced  that  we 
made  many  mistakes  that  led  us  there,  and 
that   our   direct   involvement   was   ill  con- 


ceived. But  to  deny  a  President  the  military 
means  to  enforce  a  negotiated  agreement 
guaranteed  that  all  the  sacrifices  that  came 
before  it  would  be  in  vain.  Just  because  a 
peace  agreement  is  signed  or  a  cease-fire 
agreed  to  is  no  guarantee  that  both  sides 
will  live  up  to  it.  After  World  War  II  we  en 
forced  the  peace  with  Germany  and  Japan 
by  occupation  forces.  We  guaranteed  the 
Korean  cease-fire  by  the  continued  presence 
of  U.N.  troops  at  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 
The  F^ilbright  Amendment  prohibited  our 
enforcing  the  Paris  Accords.  We  bought  a 
settlement  in  Vietnam  with  50,000  American 
lives  that  gave  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia 
and  Laos  a  chance  to  survive— a  chance  that 
was  thrown  away  when  we  refused  to  be 
guarantors  to  that  settlement. 

The  War  Powers  Act  (P.L.  93-148)  is  prob- 
ably the  most  potentially  damaging  of  the 
1970s  legislation,  although  we  have  yet  to 
experience  a  crisis  where  its  effects  are  felt. 
The  War  Powers  Act  (1973)  grew  out  of 
Congress'  frustration  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  its  desire  to  prevent  such  a  situa- 
tion from  ever  happening  again.  Although 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Act  on  October 
24.  1973.  terming  it  •unconstitutional."  his 
veto  was  overriden  two  weeks  later  by  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  act  provides  that  before  American 
troops  are  introduced  'into  hostilities  or 
into  situations  where  imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances" the  FYesident  is  to  consult  with 
Congress  'in  every  possible  instance.  '  The 
P»resident  must  notify  Congress  and  submit 
a  report  within  48  hours  after  armed  forces 
are  sent  abroad,  "setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances necessitating  the  introduction  of 
U.S.  forces'  and  the  'estimated  scope  and 
duration  of  the  hostilities  or  involvement. " 
After  this  initial  two-day  period,  the  Presi- 
dent has  60  days  to  withdraw  those  forces  or 
receive  Congressional  authorization  for  an 
extension,  or  a  declaration  of  war. 

This  act  jeopardizes  the  President's  ability 
to  respond  quickly,  forcefully  and  if  neces- 
sary in  secret,  to  protect  American  interests 
abroad.  This  may  even  invite  crises.  Al- 
though the  act  does  not  specify  whether  the 
report  to  Congress  must  be  unclassified, 
there  remains  the  possibility  that  a  confi- 
dential report  would  become  public  knowl- 
edge. In  many  cases  the  more  urgent  the  re- 
quirement that  a  decision  remain  confiden- 
tial, the  greater  the  pressures  for  disclosure. 
Thus,  by  notifying  Congress  of  the  size,  dis- 
position and  objectives  of  U.S.  forces  dis- 
patched in  a  crisis,  we  run  the  risk  that  the 
report  may  get  into  the  public  domain.  If 
this  information  becomes  available  to  the 
enemy,  he  then  knows  exactly  what  he  can 
expect  from  American  forces  and  thus  what 
risks  he  runs  in  countering  American  ac- 
tions. This  removes  any  element  of  surprise 
the  U.S.  forces  might  have  enjoyed  and 
eliminates  any  uncertainties  the  adversary 
might  have  as  to  American  plans. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  just  how 
damaging  the  legislation  could  prove  to  be 
at  some  future  point.  For  that  matter,  what 
if  the  Iranian  rescue  attempt  had  gone 
somewhat  differently?  On  April  26.  1980, 
President  Carter  reported  to  Congress  the 
use  of  armed  forces  in  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  rescue  American  hostages  in  Iran 
on  April  24,  in  full  compliance  with  the  48- 
hour  notification  requirement  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  In  this  case,  the  rescue  oper- 
ation was  over  by  the  time  the  report  was 
submitted,  so  there  was  no  longer  a  need  for 
secrecy  nor  a  need  for  Congress  to  consider 
whether    forces   should    be   authorized    or 
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withdrawn.  But  what  if  the  rescue  attempt 
had  bogged  dowrn  oi  been  planned  as  a 
longer  effort?  No  doubt  the  details  would 
have  gotten  out  almost  inmiediately.  leaving 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Iranians  just 
what  the  Americans  were  up  to.  While  the 
framers  of  the  War  Powers  Act  intended  it 
to  prevent  another  Vietnam,  their  legisla- 
tion has  the  effect  of  severely  limiting  the 
President's  ability  to  respond  quickly,  force- 
fully and  in  secret  to  a  foreign  crisis. 

In  addition  to  the  questionable  wisdom  of 
the  reporting  and  consulting  requirements 
of  the  War  Powers  Act,  there  are  also 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  legislative  veto 
contained  in  the  act  is  constitutional.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  allows  Congress  the  right 
to  terminate  any  use  of  force,  at  any  time, 
that  has  not  been  specifically  authorized  by 
either  a  declaration  of  war  or  similar  legisla- 
tion, by  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  a 
simple  majority  of  both  Houses.  The  legisla- 
tive veto  contained  in  the  War  Powers  Act 
would  appear  to  be  in  violation  of  Article  1, 
Section  7  of  the  Constitution.  This  so-called 
presentation  clause  clearly  stipulates  that 
an  act  can  become  law  only  if  it  is  passed  by 
a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  fol- 
lowed by  the  President's  assent,  or  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  Chamber  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

After  the  Indochina  debacle,  there  was  a 
raft  of  Vietnam-syndrome  legislation  that 
sought  to  prevent  the  President  from  get- 
ting us  involved  in  "future  Vietnams."  The 
Tunney  Amendment  to  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1976  (P.L.  94-212).  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  December  19.  1975. 
prohibited  the  use  of  "funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  for  any  activities  involving  Angola 
other  than  intelligence  gathering."  ■  My  co'- 
leagues  feared  that  President  Ford's  at- 
tempts to  offer  minimal  assistance  to  the 
pro- West  UNIT  A  (National  Union  for  the 
Total  Independence  of  Angola)  and  FNLA 
(National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola)  factions  would  somehow  embroil  us 
in  "another  Vietnam. "  The  domestic  debate 
over  whether  we  should  become  involved  in 
Angola  sent  a  clear  signal  to  the  Soviets  and 
their  Cuban  proxies.  They  knew  that  tht 
risk  of  U.S.  intervention  was  low,  and  the 
possibility  of  continued  U.S.  assistance  to 
the  pro- Western  factions  slim. 

Although  the  Soviet-Cuban  airlift  halted 
temporarily  in  December  with  President 
Ford's  stem  warning  to  the  Soviet  Ambassa 
dor.  the  airlift  resumed  with  a  vengeance 
following  passage  of  the  Tunney  Amend- 
ment on  Deceml)er  19.  1975.  The  number  of 
Cubans  in  Angola  doubled  as  they  began 
flying  in  fresher  troops  for  what  was  to 
become  an  all-out  offensive  against  pro- 
Western  forces.  By  January  the  Soviet 
Union  had  increased  its  military  assistance 
to  the  MPLA  (Popular  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Angola)  and  stationed  Soviet 
warships  in  the  vicinity  of  Angola.  They 
began  extensive  ferrying  operations  for 
Cuban  troops.  It  was  clear  that  the  United 
States  had  lost  whatever  leverage  it  might 
have  had  to  persuade  Soviet  leaders  to 
reduce  Soviet  and  Cuban  involvement  in 
Angola. 


■  The  Clarlc  Amendment  to  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976  (Sec.  404.  P.L.  94-329).  which 
became  law  on  June  30.  1976.  further  tightened  the 
restriction  by  prohibiting  "assistance  of  any  Itind 
.  .  .  for  the  purpose,  or  which  would  have  the 
effect,  of  promoting  or  augmenting,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  capacity  of  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  individual  to  conduct  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Angola. " 


With  Angola  the  Soviet  Union  entered  a 
new  phase:  never  before  had  it  or  its  surro- 
gate Cuban  army  attempted  such  large-scale 
operations  in  Africa  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
Third  World.  Their  successful  intervention 
in  Angola  bestowed  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  the  image  of  dependable  allies  and 
supporters  of  radical  movements  in  south- 
em  Africa.  The  United  States  by  contrast 
was  portrayed  as  having  lost  its  taste  for 
foreign  involvement  after  Vietnam,  and  as 
being  domestically  divided  over  a  foreign 
policy  strategy.  The  moderate  black  African 
states  lost  confidence  in  America's  willing- 
ness to  stem  the  tide  of  Soviet  involvement 
in  the  region. 

After  being  reduced  to  sporadic  guerrilla 
engagements  for  over  a  year,  in  July  1977 
the  pro- West  UNITA  faction  declared  its  in- 
tention to  renew  the  fight.  Following  this 
announcement,  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  In- 
creased their  efforts.  As  of  late  1979,  there 
were  some  19,000  Cuban  troops,  6,000  Cuban 
civilian  technicians  and  400  to  500  Soviet  ad- 
visors in  Angola.  Although  the  guerrilla  war 
continues,  the  Clark  Amendment  prohibits 
the  United  States  from  offering  any  aid  to 
the  pro- Western  faction.  The  Clark  Amend- 
ment prevents  us  from  responding  to  Soviet 
and  Cuban  involvement  in  Angola,  and 
leaves  open  to  them  the  mineral-rich,  strate- 
gically important  region  of  southern  Africa. 
Finally,  two  of  the  most  damaging  Con- 
gressional intrusions  into  national  security 
policy  were  the  Senate  Select  Committee  to 
Study  Govenmiental  Ot>eratlons  with  Re- 
spect to  Intelligence  Activities  (the  so-called 
Church  Committee)  and  the  Hughes-Ryan 
Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
(P.L.  93-189).  As  vice-chairman  of  the 
Church  ConMnittee  (1975-76)  I  sought  to 
limit  the  damage  to  our  Intelligence  commu- 
nity, although  to  little  avail.  By  conducting 
a  public  inquiry  into  the  CIA  we  exposed 
not  only  its  supposed  blunders  and  malfea- 
sance but  also  important  information  as  to 
how  the  CIA  is  organized,  how  it  gathers  In- 
telligence and  what  kinds  of  sources  and 
methods  it  uses. 

The  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment,  which 
became  law  on  December  30.  1974.  prohibit- 
ed any  CIA  activities  abroad  that  su-e  not  di- 
rectly related  to  intelligence  gathering, 
"imless  and  until  the  President  finds  that 
each  such  operation  is  important  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
ports, in  a  timely  fashion,  a  description  and 
scope  of  such  operations  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress."  By  1977  informa- 
tion about  covert  intelligence  activities  was 
available  to  eight  Congressional  committees, 
for  a  total  of  200  members  or  roughly  40 
percent  of  Congress.' 

This,  plus  the  Church  Committee  hear- 
ings, confirmed  to  our  adversaries  that  clan- 
destine operations  would  be  severely  cur- 
tailed in  the  future.  It  sent  a  signal  to  our 
adversaries  that  they  could  proceed  with  im- 
punity in  the  "back  alleys  of  the  world." 
These  actions  also  shook  the  confidence  of 
those  friendly  states  which  had  cooperated 
with  us  in  intelligence  gathering,  and 
caused  many  of  them  to  reassess  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  U.S.  intelligence  commu- 
nity. They  feared  Congressional  investiga- 
tions of  the  CIA  would  expose  their  own  in- 
telligence sources  and  methods.  In  private 


'  In  one  of  the  few  reversals  of  the  1970s  legisla 
tion.  in  October  1980  the  President  signed  into  law 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Security  Act  (P.L. 
96-450).  which  stipulates  that  he  must  report 
covert  operations  to  only  two  Congressional  Com- 
mittees, the  House  and  Senate  Select  Committees 
on  Intelligence. 


conversations  with  officials  of  freindly  Intel- 
ligence agencies,  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Church  Committee  raised  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  their  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  in  the  future.  This  has  also  adversely 
affected  our  cooperation  with  countries  that 
for  political  reasons  take  a  publicly  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  United  States,  but  who 
privately  cooperate  with  us  on  some  matters 
of  mutual  interest.  They  fear  the  publicity 
generated  by  a  Ccngressional  investigation 
would  expose  what  is  essentially  a  private 
relationship,  and  lead  to  unfavorable  domes- 
tic political  consequences  for  them.  Finally, 
either  through  leaks  or  publicly  released 
date,  the  Church  Committee  titillated  the 
press  with  daily  helpings  of  some  of  our  na- 
tion's most  treasured  secrets. 

rv 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  foreign  policy  chal- 
lenges facing  us  in  the  1980s,  we  must  re- 
store the  traditional  balance  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  foreign  policy.  To  do 
so,  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  past 
decade  should  be  repealed  or  amended. 

Many  in  congress  are  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion and  are  working  toward  a  reversal  of 
the  imbalance.  The  1980  modification  of  the 
Hughes-Ryan  Amendment  to  require  notifi- 
cation of  covert  actions  to  only- the  two  In- 
telligence Committees  is  one  silaR  step,  as  in 
the  Senate's  October  22,  1981,  vote  to  repeal 
the  Clark  Amendment.  Further  efforts  In 
this  direction  are  essential  if  we  are  to  have 
the  maximum  flexibility  required  to  re- 
spond to  a  fast -changing  world. 

In  addition  to  reversing  much  of  this  legis- 
lation, we  should  also  look  at  new  legislation 
which  may  be  appropriate.  There  are  strong 
argtmients  in  favor  of  creating  an  unspeci- 
fied contingency  fund  for  economic  and 
military  assistance.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  the  1970s,  legislation  was  that  such  funds 
which  had  previously  existed  were  either 
abolished  or  severely  curtailed.  Reestablish- 
ment  of  such  funds  would  grant  the  Presi- 
dent the  flexibility  he  needs  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  help  new  friends  that 
emerge  unexpectedly,  or  old  friends  who  are 
suddenly  endangered.  While  disbursement 
of  these  fimds  should  be  made  with  appro- 
pirate  notification  to  Congress,  the  inevita- 
ble delays  involved  in  waiting  for  new  Con- 
gressional authorization  should  be  avoided. 

For  example,  when  Zimbabwe  became  In- 
dependent on  April  18,  1980,  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  strongly  anti-Soviet.  pro-West 
and  in  need  of  economic  assistance.  On  the 
day  he  took  office.  President  Mugabe  invit- 
ed the  United  States  to  be  the  first  nation 
to  establish  diplomatic  vlations  with  and 
open  an  embassy  in  Zimbabwe.  We  respond- 
ed with  a  pledge  of  economic  assistance,  but 
due  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  such  contingen- 
cies, were  able  to  grant  only  $2  million.  We 
had  to  wait  almost  ten  months,  until  the 
next  appropriations  cycle  could  be  complet- 
ed, to  grant  Zimbabwe  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  it  needed. 

We  face  a  similar  situation  in  northern 
Africa  today.  In  the  confusion  cast  over  the 
area  in  the  wake  of  the  Sadat  assassination. 
Libyan  President  Qadhafi  has  heightened 
threats  against  the  anti-Soviet  government 
of  Sudan.  The  Libyan  army  appears  to  be 
on  an  alerted  posture.  Were  Libya  to  attack 
Sudan  tomorrow,  there  is  very  little  the 
United  States  could  do  right  away  to  assist 
President  Nimeiry. 

As  legislation  now  stands  the  President 
has  certain  limited  flexibility  to  grant  mili- 
tary assistance  to  respond  quickly  to  un- 
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planned  situations.  The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  permits  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  interests  of  national  security,  to 
draw  on  U.S.  military  stocks,  defense  serv- 
ices, or  military  education  and  training,  up 
to  $50  million  in  any  fiscal  year  for  foreign 
use.  In  1981  the  Reagan  Administration  re- 
quested that  new  contingency  funds  total- 
ling $350  million  be  established  for  emer- 
gency economic  and  military  assistance.  As 
of  mid-November  1981  Congressional  action 
on  this  request  is  still  pending,  although  it 
appears  that  both  Houses  are  moving  to 
reduce  significantly  the  size  of  these  contin- 
gency funds. 

In  supporting  such  discretionary  author- 
ity and  appropriations,  and  urging  the 
repeal  of  the  excessively  restrictive  legisla- 
tion of  the  1970s.  I  am  in  effect  proposing  a 
return  to  the  situation  that  prevailed  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s. 

At  that  time  the  Congress  did  provide  dis- 
cretionary authority  and  substantial  contin- 
gency funds  for  the  use  of  Presidents 
Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. Elach  of  these  Presidents  employed  his 
authority  to  act  quickly  and  decisively  in 
ways  which,  on  balance,  served  the  national 
interest— especially  in  new  and  unforeseen 
situations  emerging  in  what  we  now  call  the 
Third  World.  The  basic  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
armed  forces  and  foreign  activities  remained 
constant.  Indeed,  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  expressed  its  views  forcefully  as  to  the 
desirablility  of  support  for  nations  that 
acted  in  ways  prejudical  to  American  inter- 
ests. (An  early  example  of  such  legislation 
was  the  Hickenlooper  Amendment,  which 
for  many  years  expressed  Congress'  general 
opposition  to  continue  aid  to  countries  that 
nationalized  private  American  companies 
without  adequate  compensation.)  The  cru- 
cial difference  is  that  such  expressions  of 
Congressional  sentiment  almost  invariably 
contained  a  saving  clause  that  permitted  the 
President  to  go  ahead  if  he  certified  to  the 
Congress  that  the  action  was  necessary  for 
overriding  national  security  reasons.  This  is 
a  perfectly  sound  and  reasonable  practice. 
and  one  that  avoids  the  immense  complica- 
tions and  possible  unconstitutionality  of  the 
legislative  vetoes  introduced  by  the  various 
amendments  of  the  1970's. 

In  short,  what  I  propose  above  is  vastly 
more  effective  than  the  present  situation. 
sounder  from  every  constitutional  stand- 
point, and  fully  in  keeping  with  past  prece- 
dents. 


Finally,  in  reconsidering  the  legislation  of 
the  1970's,  it  is  useful  to  reexamine  it  and 
its  causes  in  a  more  dispassionate  light  than 
that  of  the  period.  At  the  time,  much  of  this 
legislation  was  considered  a  necessary  re- 
sponse to  counter  the  excesses  of  the  presi- 
dency. Since  the  Vietnam  War  had  never 
been  formally  declared  by  Congress,  it  was 
seen  as  the  President's  war.  Watergate 
along  with  the  war,  was  considered  to  be  the 
result  of  a  Presidency  grown  to  authoritari- 
an. If  the  war  were  even  to  end.  and  if 
future  Vietnams  were  to  be  prevented,  the 
President's  foreign  policy  authority  would 
have  to  be  proscribed.  As  Arthur  Schlesin- 
ger  put  it,  the  theory  "that  a  foreign  policy 
must  be  trusted  to  the  executive  went  down 
in  flames  in  Vietnam.  .  .  .Vietnam  discredit- 
ed executive  control  of  foreign  relations  as 
profoundly    as    Versailles    and    mandatory 


neutrality  had  discredited  congressional 
control."^ 

If  this  legislation  was  motivated  by  an 
"Imperial  Presidency, "  whose  ultimate  man- 
ifestation was  an  undeclared  war.  then  the 
motivation  is  flawed.  Blame  for  Vietnam 
can  be  laid  at  many  doors:  a  series  of  Ameri- 
can Presidents,  and  those  in  the  civilian 
leadership  who  advocated  gradual  escala- 
tion and  limited  rules  of  engagement.  But 
Congress  was  not  blameless.  The  war  in 
Vietnam,  while  undeclared  by  Congress  in  a 
formal  sense,  had  de  facto  Congressional 
support.  Beginning  in  the  mid-1960s  the  Ad- 
ministration sent  defense  authorization  and 
appropriations  bills  to  Congress— legislation 
which  clearly  designated  certain  men  and 
monies  for  the  war  effort.  Year  after  year 
Congress  £u;quiesced  in  the  Vietnam  War.  by 
authorizing  and  appropriating  resources  for 
it.  As  former  Senator  J.  William  Pulbright 
remarked.  "It  was  not  a  lack  of  power  which 
prevented  the  Congress  from  ending  the 
war  in  Indochina  but  a  lack  of  will."  With 
waning  public  support  for  a  war  which 
seemed  to  drag  on  forever,  many  in  Con- 
gress and  the  media  looked  to  a  single  ex- 
planation—for a  scapegoat  who  could  be 
held  accou;itable  for  an  unpopular  war. 
Blame  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  usurpation  of  jjower  by  the 
President. 

In  the  early  1970s  Congress  reversed  itself 
and  belatedly  attempted  to  use  its  appro- 
priation authority  to  end  the  war.  While 
this  was  certainly  within  its  prerogative,  the 
timing  was  of  questionable  wisdom.  Our  ef- 
forts to  disengage  from  Vietnam  and  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
made  more  difficult  by  Congressional  inter- 
vention. Congressional  action  made  a  settle- 
ment all  the  more  difficult  to  achieve  and. 
ultimately,  impossible  to  enforce.  The  view 
that  the  Vietnam  War  discredited  forever 
Executive  control  of  foreign  policy  was  an 
emotional  reaction,  driven  by  the  passion  of 
the  moment.  Because  of  it.  Congress  em- 
barked on  a  course  to  limit  not  only  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  flexibility,  but  also  that  of 
future  Presidents.  Congress  prescribed  a 
cure  for  a  nonexistent  disease.  The  lasting 
effect  was  that  Congress  institutionalized 
its  foreign  pobcy  differences  with  the  Presi- 
dent by  legislating  permanent  solutions  for 
a  temporary  situation. 

As  Cyrus  Vance  said  at  the  1980  Harvard 
commencement.  "Neither  we  nor  the  world 
can  afford  an  American  foreign  policy 
which  is  hostage  to  the  emotions  of  the 
moment."  The  authority  to  conduct  exter- 
nal relations  should  not  vacillate  between 
Congress  and  the  President  as  a  result  of 
failed  or  unpopular  initiatives.  The  whole 
point  of  a  written  constitution  and  body  of 
judicial  opinion  is  to  establish  a  consistent 
mechanism  for  apportioning  authority. 
Whereas  the  Constitution  confers  on  the 
Senate  the  duty  of  advice  and  consent  in 
the  making  of  treaties,  on  the  Congress  the 
power  to  appropriate  monies  for  armed 
forces  and  to  declare  war.  and  special  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  trade,  it  confers  on 
Congress  no  other  special  rights  in  the  field 
of  external  affairs. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  this  legislation  is 
that,  as  the  United  States  enters  a  period 
when  the  greatest  flexibility  is  required  of 
an  American  President  to  deal  with  fast- 
changing  situations  in  the  world.  Congress 
has  inhibited  the  Presidents  freedom  of 
action  and  denied  him  the  tools  necessary 


'Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  J.'..  The  Imperial  Presi- 
dency, Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1973,  pp.  282-83. 


for  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
American  foreign  policy.  We  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains  clandestine  op>er- 
ations  which  are  well  organized,  well  disci- 
plined, well  financed,  well  trained  and  often 
well  armed,  in  virtually  every  Third  World 
country.  They  are  in  a  position  to  exploit 
many  restive  political  situations  which  they 
may  or  may  not  originate.  To  inhibit  the 
United  States  in  its  ability  to  conduct  covert 
operations,  to  provide  military  assistance  to 
pro- West  governments  or  groups,  and  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  military  crises  is  to  concede 
an  enormous  advantage  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  proxies. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress  will 
reexamine  its  role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  and  repeal  or  amend,  as  necessary, 
the  legislation  of  the  1970s.  The  end  toward 
which  we  should  work  is  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  strengthen  America's  ability  to 
formulate  and  implement  a  unified  coher- 
ent and  cohesive  foreign  policy  to  face  the 
challenges  of  the  1980s.« 


AGENCY  PAPERWORK 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
back  on  October  6.  I  entered  into  the 
Record  a  list  of  agency  officials 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  agency  paperwork.  If 
anyone  has  a  complaint  about  the  pa- 
perwork churned  out  by  an  agency, 
these  are  the  people  who  should  get 
the  complaint.  That  list  has  now  been 
updated.  Surprisingly,  it  shows  little 
attrition  from  October,  which  proves 
that  bureaucrats  may  be  made  of 
tougher  stuff  than  we  sometimes  give 
them  credit  for.  In  the  interest  of 
saving  paper.  I  will  not  ask  that  the 
entire  list  be  reprinted,  but  the  addi- 
tions and  corrections  follow: 

Mr.  William  Montgomery.  Acting  Admin- 
istrative Director.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  320  21st  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20451  (new  listing). 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Tinsworth,  Acting  Director 
for  Office  of  Budget.  Program  Planning  and 
Evaluation.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, nil  18th  Street.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20207,  634-7726  (change). 

Mr.  Kevin  D.  Rooney,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice.  Washington.  DC  20530.  633-3101 
(change). 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Cannon.  Acting  Associate 
Administrator  for  Policy  and  Resource  Man- 
agement. Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Washington.  D.C.  20460.  755-2900  (change). 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Minkel.  Managing  Director 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 1919  M  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C 
20544.  632-6390  (change). 

Dr.  Charles  Girard.  Associate  Director  for 
Resources  Management  and  Administration. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
500  C  Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20472  287- 
0410  (change). 

Mr.  Dominick  Onorato.  Acting  Associate 
Director  for  Program  Support.  Peace  Corps, 
806  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington 
D.C.  20525,  254-7394  (change). 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burkhart,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Administrator.  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C.  20420,  389-3116 
(new  listing). 

Anyone  wanting  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete list  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
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Subconunittee  on  Federal  Expendi- 
tures, Research,  and  Rules  at  224- 
0211.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
1948,  the  United  Nations  declared  that 
all  human  beings  are  born  free  and 
equal  in  dignity  and  rights;  that  every- 
one has  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
security  of  person;  that  no  one  shall 
be  subjected  to  arbitrary  arrest,  deten- 
tion, or  exile;  that  everyone  has  the 
right  to  leave  any  country,  including 
his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  country; 
and  that  everyone  has  the  right  of 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and 
religion. 

As  an  enlightened  docimient.  the 
U.N.'s  human  rights  declaration  has 
few  equals.  But  for  Jews  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  have  made  known 
their  desire  to  emigrate,  that  declara- 
tion has  no  basis  in  reality.  They  know 
neither  freedom  nor  dignity,  to  the 
extent  that  those  conditions  are  be- 
stowed by  society.  They  are  subject  to 
arbitrary  arrest,  detention,  and  inter- 
nal exile.  They  know  no  freedom  of 
movement.  They  are  prisoners  of  con- 
science in  a  country  that  harasses 
them  for  practicing  their  faith.  Yet, 
they  are  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
to  a  country  like  Israel  where  mem- 
bers of  their  family  live  and  worship 
in  freedom.  Soviet  Jews  are  not  only  a 
people  without  human  rights;  they  are 
a  people  without  a  country. 

Eleven  years  after  the  Soviet  Union 
opened  the  door  to  emigration  ever  so 
slightly,  that  door  appears  ready  to 
slam  shut.  Emigration  is  at  its  lowest 
point  since  1970.  According  to  the 
most  recent  estimates,  1981  emigration 
fell  below  10,000,  a  dramatic  drop  from 
the  1979  figure  of  51,300. 

For  this  reason,  I  recently  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  to  express  my 
concern  over  this  matter. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  January-19,  1982. 
Secretary  Alexander  M.  Haig, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  anticipation  of 
your  scheduled  meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  in  Geneva  on  January  25 
and  26. 1  want  to  urge  you  to  raise  the  issue 
of  Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
as  part  of  those  high  level  discussions. 

As  I  know  you  are  well  aware,  emigration 
permitted  by  the  Soviets  has  dropped  off 
precipitously  over  the  last  several  years. 
From  its  high  of  51.300  persons  in  1979.  emi- 
gration fell  to  21.700  in  1980  and  below 
10.000  in  1981.  These  figures  indicate  a  clear 
and  deliberate  policy  of  restricting  depar- 
tures from  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  Sovi- 
ets have  subscribed  to  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  movement  of  its  citizens  in  both  the 
Helsinki  Accords  and  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights,  this  documented  vio- 
lation must  not  be  ignored. 

The  traditions  of  the  United  States  in  de- 
fense of  individual  liberties  require  our  spe- 
cial  intervention   on   behalf   of   oppressed 


people  everywhere.  In  the  specific  case  of 
the  Soviet  Jews,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportunities  which  Soviet-U.S.  rela- 
tions provide.  The  Soviets  have  a  significant 
stake  in  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  the  West,  which  provides  a  context  for 
pursuing  our  demands  for  their  freedom. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  request 
that  you  forcefully  confront  the  Soviets  re- 
garding this  matter  and  convey  the  deep 
and  abiding  concern  of  the  American  people 
for  the  welfare  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Loweix  p.  Weicker,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 

Applications  are  being  denied  right 
and  left  while  preconditions  for  apply- 
ing are  stiffening.  Now  included 
among  those  preconditions  for  emigra- 
tion are  parental  permissions  and  affi- 
davits from  employers.  The  Soviet  re- 
gime's so-called  reasons  for  denying 
applications  border  on  the  ridiculous; 
68-year-old  Asya  Belfer  who  lives  in 
Kharkov  was  told  she  had  insufficient 
kinship  to  her  family  members  in 
Israel  to  be  able  to  join  them.  Asya's 
son  Efim  and  his  family  were  allowed 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1977  after  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  leukemia. 
Asya  applied  to  accompany  them  but 
permission  was  denied.  Her  son  died  in 
Israel  and  now  Asya  wants  to  go  there 
and  be  with  her  daughter-in-law  and 
grandchildren.  Soviet  authorities  seem 
determined  to  keep  Asya  where  she  is. 

What,  I  ask  you,  does  this  prove? 
Why  should  a  nuclear  superpower 
want  to  bully  a  perfectly  harmless  68- 
year-old  woman  who  only  wants  to 
leave?  Does  it  feel  threatened  by  her? 
Well,  perhaps  it  should.  Asya  Heifer's 
faith  and  fortitude  will  never  be 
crushed.  It  is  a  faith  not  just  of  one 
person  but  of  an  entire  people. 

And  what  about  young  Nandor 
Berger.  Berger  was  denied  permission 
to  emigrate  supposedly  because  he 
served  in  the  military  from  1972  to 
1974.  This  excuse  is  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  authorities  on 
the  theory  that  anyone  who  served  in 
the  army  would  have  been  exposed  to 
and  could  compromise  state  secrets.  Of 
course,  this  is  simply  not  true  of  most 
Red  army  veterans.  Nandor  Berger 
spent  his  stint  in  the  service  as  a 
guard  in  a  food  storehouse.  In  addi- 
tion, most  of  the  other  veterans  wish- 
ing to  emigrate  have  been  out  of  uni- 
form for  so  many  years  that  what 
little  knowledge  they  might  have 
gleaned  on  duty  would  tie  obsolete  by 
now. 

The  repression  is  worse  for  those 
who  wish  to  emigrate.  The  very  act  of 
applying  is  tantamount  to  giving  up  all 
prestige  and  privileges  hitherto  earned 
and  enjoyed.  Most  would-be  emigres 
lose  their  jobs  and  are  denied  admis- 
sion to  universities.  To  an  even  greater 
extent  than  other  Soviet  citizens,  their 
actions  and  their  associations  are  spied 
on.  reported  on  and  disrupted.  After 
Vladimir  Feltsman  applied  in  1979  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  this  critically  ac- 


claimed young  pianist  had  his  concerts 
canceled  and  his  tapes  and  records  re- 
moved from  Soviet  stores  and  erased. 
Because  of  this  official  policy  of  perse- 
cution, the  country  as  a  whole  suffers 
the  loss  of  some  of  its  best  doctors,  en- 
gineers, and  artists. 

As  if  all  of  this  were  not  bad  enough, 
the  Soviet  Union's  crackdown  on  emi- 
gration has  been  coupled  with  a  rise  in 
official  anti-Semitism  and  a  spate  of 
new  arrests.  The  official  press  con- 
demns Zionism  as  the  worst  enemy  of 
mankind  and  the  poisoned  weapon  of 
imperialism.  Red  army  officers  and 
draftees  are  being  shown  films  that 
were,  until  recently,  banned  because 
authorities  feared  they  might  lead  to 
pogroms. 

Hebrew  remains  the  only  national 
language  forbidden  to  be  taught  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Hebrew  teachers  in 
Moscow  have  been  told  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  they  must  stop  hold- 
ing unpfficial  classes  or  face  arrest. 

Soviet  police  are  already  raiding 
seminars  on  Jewish  culture— even 
those  primarily,  related,  as  were  Victor 
Brailovsky's  t<jf  scientific  endeavor— 
and  rounding  up  participants.  Phony 
trials  frequently  follow  with  the  de- 
fendants effectively  denied  the  serv- 
ices of  an  attorney. 

And  so  we  see  a  prominent  cybeme- 
ticist  like  Brailvosky  sentenced  to  3 
years  and  3  months  of  internal  exile. 
We  see  Vladimir  Kislik  sentenced  to  3 
years  in  a  labor  camp  for  leading  a 
protest  demonstration,  something  the 
Soviets  call  malicious  hooliganism. 
And,  just  a  few  days  ago,  Alexander 
Paritsky.  once  a  professor  of  ocean 
electronics  at  Kharkov  Jewish  Univer- 
sity, was  tried  for  slandering  the 
Soviet  State. 

The  fact  is.  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  you  know  and  I  know  that  the 
people  who  are  really  slandering  the 
Soviet  State  are  the  people  in  power, 
the  people  preventing  free  emigration, 
the  people  making  arbitrary  arrests. 
The  repressive  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Government  are  the  most  damaging 
propaganda  imaginable. 

It  is  up  to  those  of  us  in  the  free 
world  to  condemn  those  repressive  ac- 
tions. Any  East-West  dialog  and  cer- 
tainly any  dfetente  must  coexist  with  a 
tireless  pursuit  of  human  rights  for 
Jews  and  other  repressed  peoples. 
Human  rights  always  have  been  the 
heart  of  our  foreign  policy,  when  we 
were  on  course.  The  commitments  our 
Founding  Fathers  made  to  the  value 
and  dignity  of  all  human  life  have 
been  affirmed  and  defended  from 
Yorktown  to  Normandy  to  Selma.  Ala. 
When  we  ignore  or  bargain  away 
those  ideals  for  some  specific  diplo- 
matic or  economic  advantage',  we  com- 
promise our  fimdamental  strength. 
We  are  quite  rightfully  concerned 
about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and 
arms  control  must,  therefore,  be  a  top 
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priority.  But  neither  can  we  afford  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is,  even  as  we  spealt,  waging  war  on  its 
own  citizens. 

Those  of  us  v/ho,  in  the  words  of  the 
psalmist,  would  be  watchmen  for  the 
morning,  awaiting  the  dawn  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  must  keep 
the  home  fires  burning.  Every  citizen, 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  stands 
up  for  human  rights  is  a  candle,  light- 
ing the  way  for  those  who  live  in  dark- 
ness. That  great  Swede  and  now,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  an  honorary  American, 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  was  just  such  a 
candle.  His  light  lives  on  even  though 
his  body  may  languish  in  a  Soviet 
prison.  Ida  Nudel,  guardian  angel  of 
Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience,  is  such 
a  candle,  even  though  she  has  been 
condemned  to  life  in  Siberia. 

Prom  men  and  women  such  as  these, 
we  must  take  our  cue,  our  inspiration. 
They  refused  to  tolerate  totalitarian- 
ism. So  must  we.« 


DR.      JACQUELINE       D.       MILLER 
ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF 

AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION      OF 
BLOOD  BANKS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  most  distinguished 
constituent  of  mine  who  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Blood  Banlis.  Dr.  Jacque- 
line D.  Miller  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  this  national 
9,000-member  association  at  its  34th 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  No- 
vember 2,  1981. 

Dr.  Miller  is  medical  director  of  the 
Lane  Memorial  Blood  Bank  in  Eugene. 
She  is  also  general  pathologist  at 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in  Eugene, 
where  she  is  director  of  the  hematolo- 
gy and  transfusion  services  and  medi- 
cal director  of  the  school  of  medical 
technology. 

The  American  Association  of  Blood 
Banl^  is  the  largest  organization  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  blood 
banking.  More  than  2,100  community 
or  hospital  blood  banks  and  transfu- 
sion services  are  members  of  the 
AABB,  and  more  than  6,900  individual 
professionals,  including  physicians,  re- 


searchers, medical  technologists,  ad- 
ministrators, and  donor  recruiters, 
also  belong. 

Dr.  Miller  has  been  active  for  many 
years  in  the  AABB.  She  served  as  the 
association's  vice  president,  and  she 
has  previously  been  both  an  inspector 
and  vice  chairman  of  its  inspection 
and  accreditation  program  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  inspecting  member  blood 
banks  and  transfusion  services 
throughout  the  United  States. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Dr.  Miller  re- 
ceived her  Medical  Doctor  degree  from 
the  university  in  1948,  interning  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  General  Hospital. 
She  was  a  fellow  in  pathology  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  from  1951  to  1955  and  re- 
ceived an  Master  of  Science  in  pathol- 
ogy from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

I  am  pleased  that  Dr.  Miller's  dedica- 
tion to  blood  banlcing,  her  service  to 
her  community  and  her  many  profes- 
sional accomplishments  have  been  rec- 
ognised and  honored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Blood  Banks.* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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JOINT     SESSION     OF     THE     TWO 
HOUSES    TO    RECEIVE    A    MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority  leader,   who   advises   me   that 
there  is  no  requirement  for  him  to  be 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  action  I 
am  about  to  describe  is  transacted. 

Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  House  concur- 
rent resolution  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
244,  providing  for  a  joint  session  of 
Congress   to  receive  a  message   from 


the  President  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  which  reads  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  244 
Resolved  by  ttxe  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January 
26,  1982.  at  9  o'clock  post  meridiem,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  communication  ai 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  244)  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  shortly, 
I  expect  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stand  in 
recess  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
vious order.  In  order  to  check  last 
minute  details,  however,  I  now  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clertc  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:15  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  business  to  be  transact- 
ed. I  now  move  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  8:15  p.m. 
on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
2:12  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  January  26,  1982.  at 
8:15  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  January  25,  1982: 
The  Judiciary 
Eugene  F.  Lynch,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California    vice    Charles    B.    Renfrew,    re- 
signed. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  being  the  day 
fixed  by  Public  Law  97-133.  97th  Con- 
gress, enacted  pursuant  to  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  Coristitution  for 
the  meeting  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
97th  Congress,  the  House  will  be  in 
order. 

The  prayer  will  be  offered  by  the 
Chaplain. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  as  You  make  avail- 
able to  Your  people  the  grace  and 
knowledge  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
day,  we  pray  that  Your  spirit  will  be 
upon  this  assembly,  giving  to  those 
who  labor  here  the  richness  of  Your 
wisdom.  May  the  power  of  Your  truth 
and  our  faith  in  Your  providence  give 
us  the  confidence  that  we  must  have 
to  do  the  good  work  required  for  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation.  Bless  those  who 
gather  here  and  may  Your  abiding 
love  be  with  them  and  their  families. 
Give  to  all  the  strength  of  purpose 
and  clarity  of  mind  to  do  those  things 
that  bring  justice  and  mercy  to  people 
and  maintain  freedom  and  liberty  for 
our  land.  Amen. 


Edwards  iCA) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Erlel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (IA> 

Evans  (IN> 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

FraiJt 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  uti- 
lize the  electronic  system  to  Eiscertain 
the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The   call   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
[Roll  No.  1] 


Addabbo 

Albosta 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Asp  in 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 


Bonior 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 


Coughlln 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 


Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Lealh 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mtneta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

MoUohan 


Hammerschmidt  Montgomery 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hiler 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 


Moore 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

QuiUen 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

D  1215 


Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KSi 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenrer 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Slljander 

Skellon 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxmsm 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  ( MX  > 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  |,he  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  D.C.  January  2S,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Certificate 
of  Election  for  the  Honorable  Barbara  B. 
Kennelly.  who  was  duly  elected  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  the  1st  Congression- 
al District  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  a 
Special  Election  held  on  January  12.  1982. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk.  House  0/ Representatives. 


/ 
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SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONORA- 
BLE BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 
OF  CONNECTICUT  AS  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  Mr.  Moffett 
of  Connecticut,  the  acting  dean  of  his 
delegation,  bring  the  Connecticut  dele- 
gation and  its  newly  elected  Member 
to  the  rostrum? 

Mrs.  KENNELLY  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  311)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res,  311 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  three 
Members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  with  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  a  quorum  of  each  House  has  as- 
sembled and  Congress  is  ready  to  receive 
any  communication  that  he  may  be  pleased 
to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  286 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  join  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 


n  This  symixjl  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  n  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symix)!  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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quorum  of  each  House  has  been  as- 
sembled, and  that  Congress  is  ready  to 
receive  any  communication  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  malce,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Wright;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  Mr.  Foley; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Michel. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  312)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  312 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
inform  the  Senate  that  a  quorum  of  the 
House  Is  present  and  that  the  House  is 
ready  to  proceed  with  business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HOUR  OF  DAILY  MEETING 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  313) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  313 
Resolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered, 
the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days; 3  o'clock  post  meridiem  on  Wednes- 
days; 11  o'clock  ante  meridiem  on  all  other 
days  of  the  week  up  to  and  including  May 
14.  1982;  and  that  from  May  15,  1982.  until 
the  end  of  the  second  session,  the  hour  of 
daily  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
and  10  o'clock  ante  meridiem  on  all  other 
days  of  the  week. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desired 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  him  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  220  he  designates 
Thursday,  January  28,  1982,  as  the 
day  for  the  joint  meeting  to  conuner- 
ate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  9355(a),  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  the  following  Members  of 
the  House; 

Mr.  Foley  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Dicks  of  Washington; 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia;  and 

Mr.  Kramer  of  Colorado. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  194(a),  title  14  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Gejbenson  of  Connecticut;  and 
Mr.  McKinney  of  Connecticut. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACAD- 
EMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  46  U.S.C.  1295b(h)  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Ms.  Ferraro  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  Carhey  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  4355(a),  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Gink  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Dixon  of  California; 

Mr.  GiLMAN  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  Roth  of  Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BO.AJID  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  6968(a),  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  MuRTHA  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mrs.  Holt  of  Maryland;  and 

Mr.  Spence  of  South  Carolina. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1,  Public  Law  86- 
420,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  of  Texas,  chairman; 

Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
chairman; 

Mr.  Kazcn  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Miller  of  California; 

Mr.  Skelton  of  Missouri; 


Mr.  KoGovsEK  of  Colorado; 

Mr.  Mica  of  Florida; 

Mr.  RoussELOT  of  California; 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  of  California; 

Mr.  RuDD  of  Arizona; 

Mr.  Goodliwg  of  Pennsylvania;  and 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  D.C,  January  25.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of   Representatives,   I   have   the   honor   to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,   received   in   the   Clerk's   Office   at 
10:15  a.m.  on  Friday,  January  22.  1982  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmits  the  seventh  spe- 
cial message  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  under  the 
Impoundment  Control   Act  of    1974.   This 
special    message    was    transmitted    by    the 
President  pursuant  to  31  USC  1404  (a). 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


THREE  NEW  DEFERRALS  OF 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  SEV- 
ERAL REVISIONS  TO  EXISTING 
DEFERRALS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-126) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  three  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  totaling  $1,758.3  million,  six 
revisions  to  existing  deferrals  increas- 
ing the  amount  deferred  by  $191.3  mil- 
lion, and  five  revisions  to  existing  de- 
ferrals which  do  not  affect  the 
amounts  deferred. 

The  new  deferrals  involve  interna- 
tional security  assistance  programs. 
Department  of  Transportation  re- 
search and  special  programs,  and  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine.  The 
revisions  to  existing  deferrals  affect 
Appalachian  regional  development 
programs  as  well  as  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Defense.  Health  and  Human 
Services.    State,    and   Transportation. 
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The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  22,  1982. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
HONORABLE  BO  GINN  OF 
GEORGIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Honorable  Bo  Ginn  of  Geor- 
gia: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  8,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  50  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  that  Pamela  Allen,  of  my  Savannah 
Office,  was  recently  served  with  a  subpoena 
to  testify  in  a  case  pending  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Chatham  County.  Georgia.  I  have 
consulted  the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  it  is  my  determination 
that  compliance  with  this  subpoena  will  not 
violate  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

Bo  Ginn. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
OVERSIGHT  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce: 

Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  21.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker,    House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Rule  L 
(50)  Sec.  2.  that  1  have  been  served  with  a 
subpoena  ad  testificandum  in   William  P. 
Tavoulareas,  et  aL  v.  The  Washington  Post 
Company,    et   aL,    a  case   pending   in   the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  calling  for  me  to  appear  and 
testify  on  January  29,  1982  at  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  offices  of  Plaintiffs'  counsel. 

While  I  will  undertake  to  make  the  neces- 
sary determinations  required  by  Sec.  3  of 
House  Rule  L  (50).  in  consultation  with 
counsel.  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
advise  you  that  the  subpoena  appears  to 
raise  serious  questions  concerning  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  House,  particularly 
since  three  members  of  my  staff  have  been 
subpoenaed  aind  have  testified  extensively 
in  this  case. 

I  will  make  the  requisite  determinations 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  inform  you 
of  them  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  L  (50). 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dingell. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
join  a  like  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  to  notify  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  has  been  assembled  and  is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make,  has 
performed  that  duty. 

The  President  asked  us  to  report 
that  he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver  his 
message  at  9  p.m.,  Tuesday,  January 
26,  1982,  to  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses. 

The  President  seemed  somewhat 
surprised  that  we  had  a  quorum,  but 
overcame  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  took  the  liberty  of 
inviting  him  to  say  a  few  words  when 
he  is  up  here  tomorrow  night,  if  that 
was  all  right  with  you,  sir. 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
join  with  the  majority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  President 
have  anything  to  say  about  his  pro- 
gram on  taxes  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Not  at  this  juncture, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  President  did  say  he 
is  having  a  little  trouble  cutting  it 
down  to  size.  The  majority  leader  said, 
"Please  do  not  cut  the  heart  out  of  it; 
we  want  to  hear  it  all."  And  I  think  we 
will  tomorrow  night,  Mr.  Speaker. 


No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  Members  is  requested. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS- 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  244)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  244 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  January 
26.  1982.  at  9  o'clock  post  meridiem,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  communication  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  wtHi  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  tomorrow  when  the 
Houses  meet  in  joint  session  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  only  the  doors  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  Speaker  and  those 
on  his  left  and  right  will  be  open. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  AT  ANY 
TIME  ON  TUESDAY,  JANUARY 
26,  1982,  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
January  26,  1982,  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses  at 
any  time  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON 
THURSDAY.  JANUARY  28.  1982. 
TO  COMMEMORATE  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  THE  BIRTH  OP 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  on  Thursday,  January  28,  1982, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  joint  meeting  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  AT  ANY 
TIME  ON  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL 
21.  1982,  TO  RECEIVE  IN  JOINT 
MEETING  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  April 
21,  1982,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in 
joint  meeting  the  Queen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.   WRIGHT.   Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
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in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of 
this  week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  HONORABLE  BARBARA  B. 
KENNELLY 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
colleagues,  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to 
introduce  you  to  our  newest  Member, 
Barbara  Kennelly  of  Hartford.  She 
studied  at  Trinity  College  here  in 
Washington,  received  a  degree  from 
Harvard  Radclif fe  in  business  adminis- 
tration, was  a  member  of  the  city 
council  back  in  Hartford,  and  served  as 
our  secretary  of  state. 

Mrs.  Kennelly  combines  the  best  of 
our  older  political  traditions  with  the 
best  of  our  newer  political  traditions, 
and  her  election  victory  really  reflect- 
ed this  fact. 

D  1245 

Her  father  was  the  late  John  Bailey, 
not  only  the  chairman  of  our  party  in 
Cormecticut,  but  also  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
the  entire  United  States  of  America. 
We  are,  as  a  delegation  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  I  think  I  can  say,  looking 
forward  to  working  with  her,  and  we 
know  that  the  Members  will  enjoy 
working  with  her  as  well. 


THE  HONORABLE  BARBARA  B. 
KENNELLY 

(Mr.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  the  Connecticut  delegation,  the 
New  England  delegation,  smd  indeed 
the  people  from  throughout  the 
Northeast  in  welcoming  our  newest 
Member. 

For  those  Members  who  knew  Bill 
Cotter,  I  can  say  without  hesitation 
that  she  is  a  most  worthy  successor  to 
our  dear  friend.  Bill  Cotter.  She  is  pro- 
gressive; she  is  thoughtful;  she  is 
people-oriented,  and  her  whole  life  has 
been  a  life  of  public  service. 

Congressman  Moffett  mentioned 
the  background;  indeed,  a  distin- 
guished one,  service  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Counsel  in  Hartford,  where 
she  was  the  top  vote  getter  and  a  very 
people-oriented  member  of  that  body; 
reform-oriented  in  her  service  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  continuing  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  beloved  Ella  Grasso,  who 
served  in  that  capacity  before  her;  car- 
rying on  a  great  family  tradition— not 
only  a  Bailey  family  tradition,  but  a 
Kennelly  family  tradition. 


Indeed,  to  those  who  follow  State 
politics,  her  husband,  who  is  with  us 
today,  Jim  Kennelly,  served  with  me 
and  followed  me  as  a  speaktr  of  the 
Connecticut  General  Assembly. 

We  bring  to  the  Members  today 
someone  who  is  right  for  the  times; 
tough  but  compassionate;  concerned 
with  budgets  but  equally  concerned 
with  people;  and  above  all,  attuned  to 
the  problems  of  the  1980's.  She  comes 
from  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Connecticut.  She  is  the  first 
Member  of  Congress  elected  in  1982, 
and  those  of  us  who  will  serve  with 
her  from  Connecticut  are  proud  to 
welcome  two  great  families  who  come 
together  today  to  bring  us  the  newest 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Barbara  Bailey  Kennelly  of 
Connecticut.  We  welcome  you. 


THE  HONORABLE  BARBARA  B. 

KENNELLY 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  two  colleagues  have  pointed  out, 
Barbara  B.  Kennelly  comes  from  a 
political  tradition  in  Connecticut.  On 
her  father's  side,  our  State  party 
chairman  for  many  years,  and  our  na- 
tional party  chairman;  her  husband, 
Jim  Kennelly,  was  my  speaker  in  my 
two  terms  in  the  State  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

She  has  another  tradition.  She  is  the 
first  woman  to  follow  Ella  Grasso,  our 
beloved  and  deceased  Governor,  who 
set  such  a  standard  for  women,  and 
indeed  all  of  us,  in  politics  in  Connecti- 
cut. Following  Billy  Cotter  and  Ella 
Grasso  in  this  House  is  a  very  heavy 
responsibility,  but  we  all  know  that 
she  can  do  the  job  well,  having  served 
her  constituency  as  a  city  councilor,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  and  as  secretary 
of  state. 

Her  combination  of  personal  skills 
and  dedication  to  work  hard  will  make 
her  one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  this  Congress. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAMS 
ARE  NOT  WORKING 

(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  long  break,  but  unfortunately  some 
things  have  not  changed.  The  adminis- 
tration's economic  game  plan  still  is 
not  working.  Interest  rates  are  still  at 
ridiculously  high  levels  and  are  going 
up  again  with  devastating  conse- 
quences. Unemployment  is  still  going 
up  and  will  soon  approach  the  highest 
levels  since  the  Great  Depression.  The 
stock  market  is  still  going  down,  re- 
flecting the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 


administration's  grasp  of  economic  re- 
ality. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  small  business- 
es and  farming  operations  are  going 
bankrupt.  Auto  dealers  are  going 
under,  although  Rolls-Royce  sales  are 
up  62  percent.  The  administration  still 
believes  in  what  its  own  budget  direc- 
tor admits  is  trickle-down  economics 
and  still  maintains  a  "steady  as  you 
go"  policy. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  cir- 
cumstances facing  our  country  are 
worse  than  this  administration  seems 
to  realize.  Its  program  is  not  working, 
and  we  must  have  changes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
pired. 


WILL  THE  CONGRESS  HAVE  THE 
GUTS  TO  SAY  NO  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT? 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on 
the  reports  we  have  received  today, 
the  Congress  and  the  country  is  going 
to  be  treated  to  more  of  the  same  to- 
morrow night  when  we  are  addressed 
by  President  Reagan.  We  will  be  told 
that  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  coun- 
try we  must  cut  more  money  from 
education,  from  the  elderly,  from 
housing,  and  from  the  poor. 

Nowhere  in  his  talk  is  the  President 
going  to  make  any  reference  to  the 
repeal  of  the  unbelievable  tax  breaks 
we  gave  to  the  oil  producers  last  year. 
Any  increase  in  taxes  that  is  going  to 
be  projected  will  affect  only  the 
middle-income  and  the  lowmiddle- 
income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  to  have 
the  courage  to  say  no  to  the  President 
this  year?  Are  we  going  to  have  the 
guts  in  an  election  year  to  take  back 
some  of  the  tax  cuts  that  have  put  us 
in  this  recession?  Are  we  going  to  rec- 
ognize what  most  of  the  country  al- 
ready knows,  that  our  problems  will 
not  be  solved  by  cutting  the  programs 
that  help  people,  but  by  bringing 
down  these  high-interest  rates  and  by 
cutting  back  on  excessive  defense 
spending?  I  hope  we  are  going  to, have 
that  courage,  Mr.  Speaker. 


HEARINGS  TO  BE  SET  ON  COAL 
MINER  DEATHS 

(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
we  open  the  second  session  of  the  97th 
Congress,  a  relentless  series  of  trage- 
dies in  the  Nation's  coal  mines— at 
least  40  deaths  in  less  than  2  months- 


are  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  unthinking  budget  re- 
ductions. 

One  coal  miner  has  died  for  every 
working  day  of  this  new  year. 

The  toll  over  the  16  working  days  of 
1982  is  16  miners  dead  in  explosions, 
rock  falls,  and  powered  haulage  in 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Utah. 

Five  days  is  the  longest  the  Nation 
has  gone  this  year  without  a  coal 
miner  death. 

This  is  a  time  for  setting  second  ses- 
sion priorities. 

While  the  supply  siders  have  further 
budget  cuts  for  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  and  other 
agencies  as  their  first  priority,  this 
heavy  and  tragic  toll  makes  an  inquiry 
into  these  deaths  the  first  priority  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety. 

The  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration had  reduced  miner  deaths  by 
nearly  a  10-year  low  in  1980,  and  I  do 
not  believe  conditions  within  the 
mines  have  grown  more  dangerous  be- 
tween then  and  now. 

Conditions  in  the  mines  always  are 
dangerous,  unchanginglyjdangerous. 

What  has  changed?  Th^^dget  for 
MSHA  and  the  number  of  inspectors  it 
can  field  for  one  thing. 

Therefore  one  point  of  the  subcom- 
mittee inquiry  will  be  to  determine 
what  link  exists  between  the  deaths— 
at  least  24  in  December  and  16  in  Jan- 
uary—and the  budget  reductions  of 
last  year. 

I  implore  the  House  to  look  in  all  de- 
cency at  what  an  agency  does  as  well 
as  what  it  spends  when  the  appropria- 
tions bills  come  rolling  through. 

MSHA  is  an  agency  that  should  have 
had  an  increase  last  year,  and  not  a  re- 
duction, in  my  opinion. 

Dates,  times,  and  places  for  the 
hearings  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
arrangements  are  completed. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
AUTHORIZE  AUXILIARY  CHAM- 
BER FOR  LOCKS  AND  DAM  NO. 
26 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  will  fulfill  the  finding  of  need 
by  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Commission's  recently  completed 
study  of  the  future  multiple  use  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  authorize  a 
second  or  auxiliary  chamber  at  the  re- 
placement project  for  locks  and  dam 
No.  26. 

The  present  locks  and  dam  26  was 
completed  in  1938  and  consists  of  the 
dam  and  two  lock  chambers,  both  110 
feet  in  width.  The  main  lock  is  600 
feet  in  length  and  its  auxiliary  is  360 
feet  long. 


For  many  years  locks  and  dam  26, 
because  of  its  strategic  location  as  the 
first  lock  below  the  confluence  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers, 
has  been  the  major  bottleneck  along 
our  inland  waterway  system.  In  1978 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  95-502 
which,  among  other  provisions,  au- 
thorized a  replacement  dam  with  a 
single  1,200-foot  lock. 

Locks  and  dam  26  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  legal  action  both 
before  and  after  Congress  acted  in 
1978.  A  combination  of  envirotunental 
groups  and  railroads  tied  up  the  proj- 
ect for  several  years.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated and  construction  commenced  in 
April  1980,  and  work  continues  on  this 
much-needed  facility. 

The  new  facility  will  not  open  until, 
at  best,  late  1988  and  during  the  con- 
struction period,  traffic  demands  at 
the  existing  facility  will  more  rapidly 
exceed  the  capability  of  the  overbur- 
dened and  deteriorating  facility. 

According  to  a  1979  Peat,  Marwick  & 
Mitchell  Co.  report,  shipment  of  farm 
products  through  locks  and  dam  26  In- 
creased from  1966  to  1978  by  19.9  mil- 
lion tons,  or  150  percent.  Shipment  of 
chemicals  through  locks  and  dam  26 
increased  by  2.46  million  tons,  or  158 
percent. 

To  illustrate  the  critical  role  locks 
and  dam  26  in  the  export  of  grain,  let 
me  point  out  that  115  grain  terminals 
are  located  above  this  point  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers. 
All  grain  shipped  from  these  terminals 
to  New  Orleans  and  other  Gulf  of 
Mexico  export  locations  must  past 
through  locks  and  dam  26,  the  critical 
congestion  point  for  the  grain  export 
trade. 

According  to  the  Peat,  Marwick  & 
Mitchell's  review,  total  tonnage  at  this 
point  increased  from  27.6  million  tons 
in  1966  to  62.5  million  tons  in  1978. 
Grain  products  constituted  about  54.6 
percent  of  1978  total  tonnage. 

Corps  of  Engineers  data  indicate 
that  total  toimage  at  lock  26  reached 
70.3  million  tons  in  1981  and  could 
reach  88.9  million  tons  by  1990. 

Peat,  Marwick  &  Mitchell  document- 
ed the  1976-78  average  waiting  time 
for  the  entire  9-month  shipping 
season: 
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During  the  1978  shipping  season,  the 
average  tow  waited  nearly  19  hours  to 
use  the  main  chamber  at  locks  No.  26 
and  nearly  14  hours  to  use  the  auxilia- 
ry chamber.  Between  1977  and  1978. 
the  average  tow  delay  in  the  main  and 
auxiliary   chambers   increased   by   83 


and  100  percent,  respectively.  On  Sep- 
tember 8,  1980,  the  average  delay  was 
48  hours  at  the  main  chamber,  slightly 
less  at  the  auxiliary  chamber,  with  19 
towboats  northbound,  15  southbound, 
waiting  to  be  locked  through. 

An  auxiliary  chamber  is  essential  for 
pro[>er  maintenance  and  in  times  of 
emergencies  in  the  main  chamber.  An 
April  1976  failure  in  the  wall  of  the 
present  main  chamber  tied  up  over  100 
barge  tows  for  19  days.  The  smaller 
auxiliary  chamber  allowed  some  tows 
to  pass  through,  but  millions  of  dollars 
were  nevertheless  wasted. 

Without  a  second  lock  at  the  new  fa- 
cility, maintenance  problems  could  po- 
tentially paralyze  the  upper  Midwest 
because  navigation  would  be  cut  off  at 
St.  Louis.  The  Peat,  Marwick  <k  Mitch- 
ell report  indicates  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  rail  cars  are  not  available  to 
handle  the  tonnage  which  would  be 
stalled  at  Alton,  111.,  by  such  problems. 

Section  101  of  Public  Law  95-502  di- 
rected the  upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin  Commission  (UMRBC)  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  master  plan  for 
the  management  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries.  Section 
101  further  directed  the  UMRBC  to 
immediately  initiate  a  specific  evalua- 
tion of  the  economic  need  for  a  second 
lock  at  Alton,  111.  This  report,  submit- 
ted to  Congress  on  January  1,  1982, 
stated  that  sufficient  need  exists  for 
construction  of  a  second  chamber  at 
replacement  lock  and  dam  26. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  due  to  the  need 
to  incorporate  designing  and  engineer- 
ing plans  into  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
construction  schedule  for  the  new  fa- 
cility. Congress  will  approve  this  legis- 
lation as  swiftly  as  possible. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted  strictly  on  its 
merits,  without  being  held  hostage  to 
waterway  user  tax/cost  recovery  pro- 
posals which  are  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern  that 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  nearly  200 
years  of  Federal  responsibility  for  our 
Nation's  ports  and  waterways  will  seri- 
ously harm  the  flow  of  commerce  both 
on  the  domestic  and  international 
fronts. 

Public  Law  95-502  also  imposed  an 
escalating  waterway  fuel  tax  on  shal- 
lowdraft  commercial  waterway  opera- 
tors. Congress,  unsure  of  the  effects 
such  taxes  would  have  on  the  Nation's 
water  transportation  system,  mandat- 
ed a  comprehensive  study  of  their 
impact.  The  results  of  this  study  were 
scheduled  to  be  submitted  and  I 
strongly  advise  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  thoroughly  analyze 
this  study  before  taking  further  action 
on  user  charges. 

We  cannot,  however,  afford  the 
luxury  of  time  in  authorizing  a  second 
chamber  at  lock  and  dam  26. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  many  of  our 
Nation's  ports  and  inland  waterway  fa- 
cilities are  strained  to  capacity,  require 
modernization,  and  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent breakdowns.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  national  benefit  and  need  for 
a  modem  waterway  system,  which  in 
coordination  with  other  modes  of 
transportation  will  enhance  the  U.S. 
export  trade  while  insuring  the  safe 
and  efficient  uninterrupted  flow  of 
commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  proposes  that 
the  second  or  auxiliary  chamber  be 
110  feet  in  width  like  the  present  and 
new  main  chamber  and  600  feet  in 
length,  exactly  one-half  the  capacity 
of  the  new  chamber.  This  would  make 
the  dual  lock  capacity  exactly  identi- 
cal to  the  present  lock  and  dam  No.  27 
at  Granite  City,  111.  Lock  and  dam  27 
is  the  next  locking  facility  below  lock 
and  dam  26  and  the  last  such  facility 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
viable  economy  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable elements  of  national  defense. 
Specifically,  the  economy  serves  as  a 
vehicle  for  generating  income  to  sup- 
port our  national  defense  and  as  a 
means  of  supporting  our  commitments 
to  our  allies  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  First,  the  movement  of 
grain  in  a  critical  element  in  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  can  strengthen  our  economy. 
Second,  a  first-class  navigation  system 
is  an  essential  requirement  for  moving 
materials  for  a  military  mobilization 
effort.  We  must  take  steps  to  prevent 
delays  in  moving  vital  goods.  A  second 
look  at  lock  and  dam  26  will  prevent 
delays  and  thereby  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleague  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion of  vital  interest  to  the  Midwest 
and  Nation  as  a  whole.  Let  us  act  now 
and  take  the  economies  of  building  the 
auxiliary  lock  while  construction  is  un- 
derway on  the  new  facility. 
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ADMINISTRATION  LACKS  CON- 
CERN FOR  AMERICA'S  BLACK 
AND  MINORITY  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  members  of 
both  parties  share  my  outrage  at  the 
President's  extraordinary  decision  to 
grant  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  bene- 
fits to  schools  which  blatantly  practice 
racial  discrimination.  Providing  a 
windfall  for  discriminatory  private 
schools  at  a  time  when  this  adminis- 
tration is  cutting  off  billions  of  dollars 
in  Federal  aid  to  public  education  is 
particularly  shocking. 

Denying  Federal  assistance  to  racist 
schools  was  never  a  social  policy  set  by 
the  faceless  bureaucrats  in  the  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Service,  as  the  President 
pretends.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
Federal  law,  established  by  a  Republi- 
can administration,  reiterated  time 
and  again  by  successive  administra- 
tions, and  confirmed  in  numerous  Fed- 
eral courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Humiliated  by  public  and  press  reac- 
tions to  this  terrible  decision,  the 
President  has  scrambled  to  recover.  He 
has  now  proposed  that  Congress  con- 
sider legislation  to  reestablish  existing 
law.  But  the  legislation  Mr.  Reagan 
would  have  us  debate  will  open  the 
door  to  consideration  of  amendments 
which  go  far  beyond  the  IRS  issue- 
amendments  which  undermine  funda- 
mental civil  rights  laws  and  basic  legal 
protections  for  minorities,  women,  and 
the  handicapped. 

The  only  solution  needed  is  for  Mr. 
Reagan  to  direct  the  IRS  to  continue 
to  enforce  the  policy  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  have  established. 
Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  courts, 
however,  can  provide  a  solution  to  the 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  adminis- 
tration's blatant  admission  of  its  lack 
of  concern  for  America's  black  and  mi- 
nority citizens. 


January  25,  1982 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JAMES  C. 
DAVIS  OF  GEORGIA 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  unhappy  duty  this  morning  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  a  former  Member 
of  this  House,  Hon.  James  C.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  who  died  on  December  28, 
1981. 

James  C.  Davis  represented  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Geor- 
gia, consisting  of  Fulton,  De  Kalb,  and 
Rockdale  counties,  for  seven  terms 
during  the  80th  through  87th  Con- 
gresses. 

I  will  at  the  appropriate  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ask  for  a  special  order  so  that 
Members  of  the  House  who  so  desire 
may  make  remarlcs  appropriate  to 
Hon.  James  C.  Davis. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  $204  A  WEEK 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  recent  editorial  in 
Newsweek  entitled  "The  View  From 
$204  a  Week."  The  editorial  is  written 
by  Mrs.  Vicki  Williams  a  working 
mother  from  Huntington,  Ind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  editorial 
shows  the  real  concerns  and  needs  of 
low-  and  middle-income  America.  Too 
many  people  are  facing  a  grim  1982. 
Unemployment  is  increasing,  the  econ- 


omy is  on  a  downswing,  recession,  or 
depression  depending  on  who  you  lis- 
tened to  is  hurting  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Williams  states 
that  she  is  tired  of  politicians  and 
newspaper  people  "putting  words  in 
her  mouth."  I  think  it  is  time  we  stop 
telling  people  of  this  country  how 
they  feel  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  instead,  we  must  listen  to 
our  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  think  nationwide,  feel 
much  like  Mrs.  Williams.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams states,  "To  me,  Reaganomics  is 
cruel  and  self-serving."  I  think  more 
and  more  people  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  second  session  of 
Congress  begins,  let  us  rethink  our  pri- 
orities for  this  year.  Let  us  again  listen 
to  the  people  of  this  country  and  re- 
spond to  their  wishes.  The  American 
people  want  responsive  Government 
officials  and  an  economic  program 
that  reflects  the  needs  of  our  society, 
not  a  program  of  helping  the  rich  by 
burdening  the  poor. 


January  25,  1982 
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STATEHOOD  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  12,  President  Ronald  Reagan 
met  at  the  Oval  Office  with  Gov. 
Carlos  Romero  Barcel6,  former  Gov. 
Luis  A.  Ferre,  the  mayor  of  San  Juan 
Hernan  Padilla  and  I,  at  which  time 
he  made  an  important  statement  con- 
cerning the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  am  very  pleased  with  President 
Reagan's  words  of  encouragement  and 
I  trust  that  as  we  move  ahead  in  this 
decade  of  the  eighties  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  will  support  statehood, 
thus  allowing  us  to  attain,  as  a  com- 
munity of  American  citizens,  the  only 
political  status  that  can  truly  bring  to 
us  equality,  full  political  maturity  and 
dignity  in  our  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

The  President's  statement  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1982,  on  statehood  for  Puerto 
Rico  reads  as  follows: 

When  I  announced  my  candidacy  for  this 
office  more  than  2  years  ago,  I  pledged  to 
support  statehood  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  should  the  people  of  fhat 
island  choose  it  in  a  free  and  democratic 
election.  Today  I  reaffirm  that  support,  still 
confident  in  my  belief  that  statehood  would 
benefit  both  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
their  fellow  American  citizens  in  the  50 
states. 

While  I  believe  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country  would  welcome 
Puerto  Rican  statehood,  this  Administra- 
tion will  accept  whatever  choice  is  made  by 
a  majority  of  the  island's  population. 

No  nation,  no  organization  nor  individual 
should  mistake  our  intent  in  this.  The 
status  of  Puerto  Rico  is  an  issue  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  peoples  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 


United  States.  There  must  be  no  interfer- 
ence in  the  democratic  process. 

Puerto  Ricans  have  borne  the  responsibil- 
ities of  U.S.  citizenship  with  honor  and 
courage  for  more  than  64  years.  They  have 
fought  beside  us  for  decades  and  have 
worked  beside  us  for  generations.  Puerto 
Rico  is  playing  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
and  its  strong  tradition  of  democracy  pro- 
vides leadership  and  stability  in  that  region. 
In  statehood,  the  language  and  culture  of 
the  island— rich  in  history  and  tradition- 
would  be  respected,  for  in  the  United  States 
the  cultures  of  the  world  live  together  with 
pride. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  to  self-determination.  If  they 
choose  statehood,  we  will  work  together  to 
devise  a  union  of  promise  and  opportunity 
in  our  Federal  union  of  sovereign  states. 


THE  COURAGE  OF  RONNIE 
SHELTON 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, there  appeared  in  the  Star- 
Tribune  of  Chatham,  Va.,  a  very  inter- 
esting article  involving  Mr.  Ronnie 
Shelton,  a  23-year-old  resident  of  my 
congressional  district. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  story  of 
his  recovery  from  a  harrowing  experi- 
ence that  I  would  like  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

In  my  opinion,  the  level  of  courage 
which  Ronnie  displayed  is  not  unlike 
that  exercised  by  the  founders  and  de- 
velopers of  our  country  and  is  in  very 
short  supply  today.  He  has  my  admira- 
tion as  one  who  is  not  only  courageous 
but  self-reliant  in  an  era  characterized 
by  an  attitude  of  something  for  noth- 
ing. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Star-Tribune.  Dec.  24. 1981] 
Ronnie's  Courage  Saves  His  Lift 
(By  Preston  Moses) 

Ronnie  Shelton  is  lucky  to  be  alive  today. 
He  says  he  is  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  spar- 
ing his  life. 

This  is  a  true  story  of  what  must  be  de- 
scribed as  a  miracle  .  .  .  How  Ronnie, 
through  his  courage  and  determination  to 
keep  his  "cool"  in  the  face  of  death— saved 
his  life.  He  is  now  on  the  road  to  recovery 
after  a  harrowing  experience. 

Ronnie,  just  23,  had  taken  over  the  job  as 
miller  of  the  old  Tomahawk  Mill  near 
Climax  earlier  this  year. 

Tomahawk  Mill  is  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing water  powered  mills  in  the  southside 
Virginia  and  has  a  reputation  for  making  a 
fine  grade  flour  and  com  meal. 

Ronnie  took  pride  in  his  work  as  a  young 
miller  and  had  built  up  a  good  business  by 
being  polite  to  the  customers  and  giving 
better  service. 

The  fateful  day  was  Tuesday,  November 
17.  Ronnie  had  been  busy  waiting  on  cus- 
tomers selling  more  than  usual  that  day.  He 
had  the  mill  running  overtime  grinding 
flour  for  the  expected  brisk  sales  before 
Thanksgiving. 


lAte  that  afternoon  after  all  customers 
had  gone  from  the  mill— Ronnie  there 
alone,  started  cleaning  up  and  oiling  the 
machinery.  It  was  about  4:30  p.m.  he  went 
up  to  the  second  floor  where  he  heard  a  cog 
squeaking. 

He  climbed  up  a  ladder  with  his  oil  can 
and  reached  to  apply  oil  to  the  cog.  The 
ladder  tilted,  throwing  Ronnie  off  balance, 
against  a  turning  shaft.  The  spokes  caught 
his  shirt  and  jerked  him  into  the  whirling 
machinery  with  its  maze  of  wheels,  cogs, 
belts,  cogs  and  pulleys. 

With  his  clothing  becoming  entangled  in 
the  spokes  of  a  pulley.  Ronnie  was  spun 
around  and  around  the  shaft,  but  managed 
to  hold  on  and  got  severe  friction  blisters  to 
his  arms  and  chest  from  turning  shaft.  His 
left  leg  was  caught  tn  a  belt  and  carried 
through  a  cog  that  cut  it  off  six  inches 
below  the  knee. 

As  Ronnie  was  batted  about  in  the  clash 
with  the  machinery,  he  substained  broken 
ribs,  a  broken  right  leg.  a  crushed  hip  bone 
and  severe  bruises  and  lacerations. 

It  all  happened  in  a  flash.  Somehow, 
Ronnie  managed  to  become  free  from  the 
clanking,  rumbling  machinery  and  dropped 
six  feet  to  the  floor  in  a  daze. 

Ronnie  is  back  home  this  week  from  the 
hospital,  and  after  making  a  remarkable  re- 
covery from  the  injuries,  he  recounted  the 
ordeal  for  the  Star-Tribune  reporter. 

After  falling  to  the  floor,  he  said  he  first 
tried  to  get  up,  but  immediately  discovered 
he  couldn't  with  one  leg  cut  off  and  the 
other  broken. 

Ronnie  says  he  realized  he  would  bleed  to 
death  with  blood  gushing  from  the  severed 
leg.  All  of  his  clothing  had  been  torn  off, 
except  a  sock  on  his  right  foot  and  the  knit- 
ted neck  band  of  his  t-shirt.  He  snatched 
this  from  his  neck  and  made  a  tourniquet  to 
stop  the  loss  of  blood  from  his  leg. 

"I  stud  to  myself— don't  panic,  don't 
panic,"  he  recalled. 

He  cried  for  help,  but  realized  that  no  one 
was  at  the  mill  and  besides  the  clanking  ma- 
chinery was  making  so  much  noise  it 
drowned  out  his  voice. 

Unable  to  walk,  Ronnie  managed  to  move 
by  pushing  himself  backward  using  his 
hands  and  sliding  on  his  butt. 

Coming  to  the  steps,  Ronnie  tumbled 
down  the  steep  incline  to  the  first  floor- 
where  he  slid  himself  to  the  outside  onto 
the  mill  loading  platform.  There  he  hollered 
for  help — but  none  came. 

Keeping  up  his  courage,  and  not  allowing 
himself  to  black  out,  Ronnie  managed  to 
slide  himself  back  inside  the  mill,  thinking 
he  would  use  the  telephone  to  call  for  help. 
But  the  phone  is  on  the  wall  and  out  of  his 
reach. 

He  again  slid  himself  to  the  mill  porch 
and  again  began  yelling  for  help  .  .  .  grow- 
ing weaker  all  the  time. 

At  that  moment  J.  P.  Thornton,  who  lives 
in  the  house  on  the  hill  above  the  mill,  went 
outside  to  feed  his  dogs— and  heard  Shel- 
ton's  cries. 

Thornton  says  he  went  quickly  to  the  mill 
.  .  .  where  he  couldn't  believe  his  eyes. 
There  he  saw  Ronnie  with  one  foot  cut  off, 
bloody  and  bleeding  badly  from  the  wound 
.  .  .  and  he  was  sitting  up  on  the  platform 
without  a  stitch  of  clothing  except  for  a 
sock  on  his  right  foot. 

Ronnie  wanted  to  be  put  in  Thornton's 
pick-up  truck  and  carried  to  Chatham.  It 
was  there  he  was  put  on  an  ambulance  and 
the  Chatham  Rescue  Squad  rushed  him  to 
the  hospital. 

Thornton  recalls  that  as  they  were  pass- 
ing Shelton's  home,  about  a  half  mile  from 


the  mill.  Shelton  asked  that  his  wife  not  be 
told  of  the  accident. 

Thornton  says  Shelton  seemed  more  wor- 
ried about  his  wife  than  about  himself.  His 
wife  was  expecting  a  baby  about  that  time, 
and  he  didn't  want  to  upset  her. 

(Mrs.  Shelton  gave  birth  to  a  baby  daugh- 
ter 10  days  later,  and  she  was  in  the  hospi- 
tal the  same  time  as  her  husband.) 

When  Mrs.  Shelton  learned  of  the  acci- 
dent about  an  hour  later,  she  rushed  to  the 
Danville  hospital,  where  she  was  told  her 
husband  had  been  sent  to  Duke  University 
hospital  in  Durham. 

Shelton  explained  that  his  left  leg  had 
been  cut  off  leaving  his  foot  hanging  on  by 
the  skin.  The  doctors  packed  it  in  ice  and 
sent  him  to  Duke  hospital,  hoping  it  could 
be  sewed  back  on.  but  the  doctors  there  said 
the  bone  was  crushed  and  couldn't  be  fitted 
together. 

Shelton  recalls  that  he  suffered  no  great 
pain  at  the  time  the  accident  happened. 

"I  just  became  numb,  and  my  leg  felt  like 
it  had  gone  to  sleep."  It  wasn't  until  he  ar- 
rived in  the  hospital  did  he  expterience  great 
pain. 

Shelton  says  he  avoided  shock  by  contin- 
ually telling  himself  he  must  not  panic,  to 
keep  cool.  "!  kept  saying  it  over  and  over  to 
myself."  he  exclaimed. 

After  being  released  from  the  hospital. 
Shelton  is  recovering  at  the  home  of  his 
wife's  mother,  where  he  seems  to  be  in  good 
spirits. 

His  right  leg  has  about  healed  from  the 
break,  he  has  screws  in  his  hip  socket  to 
keep  it  together,  he  feels  no  pain  from  the 
broken  ribs.  .  .  the  blister  burns  on  his 
chest  and  arms  are  gone. 

His  left  leg  has  only  a  nub  below  the  knee 
which  he  has  to  dress  twice  daily. 

"I'm  going  back  to  the  hospital  January 
11  to  be  fitted  for  an  artificial  leg  and  fool," 
he  said  cheerfully,  "and  I'll  be  able  to  walk 
as  good  as  ever." 

No.  Ronnie  is  not  bitter  about  the  acci- 
dent. He  says  he's  thankful  that  the  Lord 
spared  him. 

"I'm  not  a  Christian.  I  haven't  been  saved, 
but  when  I'm  able  to  get  out.  I  am  going  to 
join  the  church."  he  declared. 

What  is  he  going  to  do  when  he  gets  an 
artificial  leg.  and  becomes  well  again? 

"I'm  going  back  to  running  the  mill.  Mr. 
Walter  Crider  (of  Huddleston  Mill.  N.C.. 
who  owns  it)  is  saving  the  job  for  me.  and  I 
will  become  the  miller  again,"  he  said. 

Shelton  says  he  is  amazed  by  the  cards 
and  gifts  of  money  he  has  received  from 
churches  and  people. 

"Some  people  have  sent  money  I  didn't 
know,"  he  stated,  "and  I  deeply  appreciate 
it." 

But  Ronnie  says  he's  not  asking  for  hand- 
outs. He  seems  to  be  too  proud  to  make  an 
appeal  for  financial  help.  "I  want  to  make 
my  own  way,"  he  exclaimed. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Debbie 
Adkins,  have  a  3-year-old  daughter,  besides 
their  new  20  day  old  baby  girl. 

Some  people  may  complain  about  not 
having  shoes— but  I^nnie  Shelton  is  not 
complaining  about  not  having  a  foot  .  .  . 
he's  thankful  he  is  still  alive. 
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1981  VOTES  CARRYING  BY  90  PERCENT  OR  MORE 
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January  25,  1982 

SUMMARY  OF  ROLLCALLS  BY  TYPE  OF  VOTE-Continued 

[Jan  5.  1981.  through  Dec  16.  1981J 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  December  15,  1981,  at  page 
31617  of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
set  forth  my  analysis  of  all  roUcall 
votes  for  the  period  from  January  5, 
1981.  through  December  11,  1981. 

We  had  an  additional  15  roUcalls 
through  the  balance  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  97th  Congress,  adjourning  sine 
die  on  December  16,  1981. 

The  following  tables  are  updated  to 
include  the  entire  371  roUcalls  for 
1981,  showing  the  number  of  votes  car- 
rying by  90  percent  or  more,  a  summa- 
ry by  type  of  vote,  and  the  top  10  roll- 
call  requesters  from  1979  through 
1981.  The  listing  of  the  last  15  roUcalls 
is  alphabetical,  by  Member  requesting 
the  roUcall.  These  tables  reflect  the 
roUcall  votes  of  the  entire  1st  session 
of  the  97th  Congress. 

The  tables  follow: 
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SUMMARY  OF  ROLLCALLS  BY  TYPE  OF  VOTE 

IJm  5.  1981  through  Dec  16.  1981) 
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COMMEMORATING  lOOTH  BIRTH- 
DAY OF  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  we  in  this  House 


and  the  Nation  commemorate  the 
lOOth  birthday  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  remarka- 
ble man  in  both  his  private  and  public 
life.  He  was  in  the  American  public 
conscience  for  three  and  a  half  dec- 
ades and  was  our  President  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years.  We  learned  many 
things  under  Franklin  Roosevelt,  in- 
cluding the  dangers  of  excessive  finan- 


cial manipulation  by  the  private  sector 
and,  perhaps  more  important,  that 
there  could  be  a  public  response  to 
that  manipulation. 


of  a  recent  Roosevelt 


In  the  word; 
biographer: 

His  genius  was  that  he  included  the  ex- 
cluded, and  he  taught  that  America  is  to  be 
measured  not  only  by  the  glitter  of  our 
wealth  but  by  the  splendor  of  our  ideals. 
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TAX-EXEMPT  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  reviise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
warning,  without  justification,  and  ap- 
parently without  forethought,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  dealt 
school  desegreation  efforts  yet  an- 
other teUing  blow.  Its  decision  to 
eliminate— on  its  own— an  11 -year-old 
policy  prohibiting  tax  exemptions  for 
segregated  private  schools  gives  aid 
and  comfort,  not  to  mention  an  indi- 
rect Government  handout,  to  profes- 
sional bigots  who  continue  to  flout 
almost  30  years  of  clear,  consistent 
policy. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
this  is  all  a  big  mistake,  that  this  ad- 
ministration stUl  opposes  discrimina- 
tion "with  every  fiber  of  its  being." 
Never  mind  that  this  administration 
has  curtailed  or  eliminated  programs 
that  are  the  lifeblood  of  urban  Amer- 
ica, has  sought  to  overturn  existing 
voluntary  school  integration  or  affirm- 
ative action  plans,  and  has  sought 
crippling  changes  in  the  House-passed 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension  biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  black  America  is  in 
danger  of  being  moved  to  the  back  of 
the  bus,  and  this  administration  ap- 
parently does  not  mind  or  does  not 
care. 


and  determine  whether  legislation  is 
appropriate. 

The  controversy  that  has  already  at- 
tended the  development  of  this  bill 
demonstrates  what  a  complex  and  dif- 
ficult issue  this  is.  Undoubtedly  many 
refinements  and  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation will  be  suggested  by  witnesses  at 
the  hearings  scheduled  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  February  1 
and  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  February  4  and  during 
subsequent  steps  of  the  legislative 
process.  These  suggestions  are  wel- 
comed and  encouraged. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  foUow- 
-'^"N^g  resolutions: 

S.  Res.  280 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quonmi  of 
each  House  is  assembled  and  that  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

S.  Res.  281 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  RE- 
SCIND TAX  BENEFIT  PROVI- 
SIONS FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
become  inadvertently  participants  in  a 
blunder  which  we  need  to  correct  im- 
mediately. 

On  December  16,  the  last  day  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  97th  Congress,  we 
passed  the  black  lung  benefits  bill. 
The  black  lung  benefits  bill  had  at- 
tached to  it  a  provision  which  was 
nongermane,  which  was  attached  by 
the  Senate,  and  which  was  the  basis  of 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  rule 
which  would  allow  a  tax  writeoff  for 
living  expenses  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

From  the  moment  I  realized  what  we 
had  done.  I  was  determined  that  we 
should  correct  this  wrong.  According- 
ly, I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  to  re- 
scind the  tax  benefit  provisions  for 
Members  of  Congress  included  in  the 
black  lung  bill  and  the  IRS  rule  which 
was  promulgated  pursuant  to  it.  Co- 
sponsors  are  welcome. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  FOR 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  the  administration's  bill 
to  deal  with  the  issue  of  tax-exempt 
status  for  private,  nonprofit  educa- 
tional organizations  with  racially  dis- 
criminatory policies.  This  is  being 
done  in  order  that  the  Congress  may 
give  its  full  attention  to  the  matter 


OIL  IMPORT  FEES 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  a  resolution  expressing 
the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  imposition  of  an 
import  fee  on  crude  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products. 

As  I  have  declared  publicly,  there 
are  other,  less  onerous,  less  inequita- 
ble revenue-raising  options  available 
to  this  Government.  For  instance, 
modest  increases  in  the  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  luxury  items  such  as  yachts, 
furs,  jewelry,  and  expensive  automo- 
biles coiUd  generate  billions  of  doUtrs 
in  new  revenues  every  year.  The 
repeal  of  the  provision  in  the  Tax  Act 
of  1981  which  provides  a  tax  deduction 
for  payment  of  a  "windfall  profit  tax" 


on  crude  oil  production  could  recoup 
some  $11  billion  in  lost  revenues  per 
year.  An  increase  in  these  taxes  clearly 
represents  a  preferable  coiu^e  of 
action;  to  impose  a  regressive  tax  on 
such  a  basic  necessity  as  home  heating 
oil  is  unconscionable. 

Since  my  arrival  to  the  Congress  in 
1959.  I  have  believed  firmly  that  only 
under  the  most  extreme  conditions, 
such  as  a  national  emergency,  should  a 
levy  of  this  type  be  considered.  The 
reasons  today  are  basically  the  same 
as  they  were  in  1959.  First,  an  import 
fee  would  have  a  direct  inflationary 
impact  since  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
every  barrel  of  oil  consumed  in  this 
country.  Any  imposition  of  a  tax  of 
this  nature  affects  consumers  of  petro- 
leum products  from  New  England  to 
the  Sun  Belt  and  from  the  Atlantic 
States  to  the  Pacific  States.  The  con- 
stituents of  every  Member  in  this  body 
would  be  affected  adversely.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  for  every  dollar  of 
tax  imposed,  approximately  $6.8  bil- 
lion in  additional  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer would  be  generated. 

For  my  region  of  the  country.  New 
England,  a  fee  of  $5  per  barrel  would 
cost  the  oil-dependent  homeowners 
and  businesses  an  additional  $1.9  bil- 
lion per  year.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
homeowners  in  this  region  have  al- 
ready pared  back  to  the  bone  their 
heating  costs,  such  a  fee  would  not  in- 
crease significantly  consumers'  conser- 
vation efforts.  Rather,  it  would  only 
be  a  further  drain  on  the  family  pock- 
etbooks  which  now  pay  more  than 
$1,300  armually  for  heating  of  homes. 
Second,  because  of  the  major  role 
which  oil  plays  in  our  economy,  an 
import  fee  would  raise  the  costs  of  not 
only  petroleum-based  products,  but  all 
consumer  goods.  As  I  stated  before,  all 
consumers  will  be  affected  by  such  an 
act. 

Third,  by  draining  purchasing  power 
from  the  economy,  the  recently  passed 
economic  recovery  program  would  be 
stalled.  The  fee  would  lead  to  higher 
unemployment  and  lower  output.  This 
would  be  severe  particularly  in  the  oil- 
consimiing  industrial  States. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
resolution  emphasizes  the  language  in 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
which  limits  the  authority  to  impose 
import  fees  to  situations  in  which  na- 
tional security  is  threatened.  The  cur- 
rent excess  supply  of  crude  does  not 
justify  a  revenue-raising  act  in  the 
name  of  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  resolution  and  join  with  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  measure. 


LENNY  SKUTNIK-A 
CONGRESSIONAL  HERO 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
cold  and  icy  January  13,  a  terrible 
tragedy  occurred  when  an  Air  Florida 
737  crashed  into  the  14th  Street 
Bridge  killing  78  people.  I  am  sure  all 
of  my  colleagues  share  my  shock  and 
sadness  at  this  sudden  catastrophe. 

The  day  was  grim  and  tragic  and 
most  thoughts  were  focused  on  the 
victims  of  the  accident.  However,  if  a 
shining  light  could  glow  through  the 
terrible  darkness  of  those  hours,  it 
would  be  because  of  the  unselfish 
bravery  of  Lermy  Skutnik,  a  congres- 
sional employee  who  was  on  his  way 
home  from  work. 

Like  many  other  Federal  employees, 
Lenny  left  his  desk  early  because  of 
the  snowstorm,  but  when  he  saw  the 
anxious  commotion  at  the  bridge— am- 
bulances, helicopters,  passengers  bob- 
bing in  the  water— he  stopped  his  car, 
got  out  and  joined  the  frustrated 
rescue  workers  on  the  river  bank. 
When  rescuers  were  unable  to  help  a 
woman  who  could  no  longer  cling  to  a 
life  preserver,  Lermy  dove  into  the 
frigid  Potomac  River  and  saved  her 
life. 

Lenny  Skutnik,  whom  I  am  proud  to 
represent  in  Congress,  without  hesita- 
tion risked  his  own  life  to  save  that  of 
another.  There  is  no  greater  gift  to 
give  a  fellow  human  than  a  chance  to 
live. 

Recognition  of  Lermy  Skutnik's 
bravery  should  not  go  unnoticed.  Too 
often  the  negatives  of  our  society, 
thefts,  killings,  and  kidnapings  are 
brought  to  the  forefront  and  not  the 
positives. 

This  time  I  think  we  should  honor 
this  man  for  a  positive  and  gallant 
deed.  A  deed  for  which  we  are  all 
proud  as  fellow  human  beings.  A  deed 
which  represents  caring,  bravery,  and 
the  dignity  of  mankind,  a  deed  which 
is  an  example  of  all  that  is  good  in  our 
society. 

In  honor  of  his  bravery,  I  am  proud 
to  introduce  today  legislation  that  will 
allow  Congress  to  honor,  by  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  gold  medal,  one  of 
our  own,  Lenny  Skutnik,  a  man  of 
unique  courage. 


CALIFORNIA  SURVEY  SHOWS 
CONTINUED  SUPPORT  FOR 
REAGAN  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  this  morning  indicate  that 
President  Reagan  is  wary  of  proposals 
to  place  new  taxes  on  the  American 
people. 

I  hope  that  the  President  refuses  to 
propose  these  new  taxes,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  he  knew  the  feelings  of 
the  people  on  this  critical  issue,  he 


would  hang  tough  and  refuse  to  undo 
any  part  of  his  recovery  program. 

And,  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  like  the 
President  to  know  that  in  my  district 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  my  recent  Decem- 
ber survey  revealed  that  when  our  citi- 
zens were  asked  if  the  tax  cuts  should 
be  repealed,  76.5  percent  said  "no." 
And  further,  when  asked  the  question 
"Do  you  feel  that  the  Reagan  program 
should  be  given  more  time  to  work?" 
82.1  percent  said  "yes,"  the  program 
should  be  given  more  time  to  work. 

So  hang  in  there,  Mr.  President,  and 
do  not  fall  into  the  pattern  of  procras- 
tination and  policy  reversals  that 
marked  the  Carter  administration's 
economic  program. 


January  25,  1982 


HEALTH  PLANNING 
(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.    LIVINGSTON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
since  entering  Congress  in  1977,  I  have 
been  opposed  to  the  national  network 
of  health  system  agencies  originally 
established  under  the  National  Health 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  In  1979,  I  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  amend  the  act 
to  bring  about  some  practical  reform 
in  the  composition  of  these  agencies 
and    their    responsibilities.    However, 
throughout   this   process   I    have   re- 
mained philosophically  opposed  to  the 
performance  of  these  regulatory  agen- 
cies, since  Federal  studies  at  the  time 
proved    the    ineffectiveness    of    the 
health  planning  law  and  inability  of 
the  local   health  system  agencies  to 
control  health  care  costs.  My  feelings 
have  not  changed,  for  additional  stud- 
ies of  the  health  planning  system  con- 
tinue to  document  the  ineffectiveness 
of  these  regulatory  bodies.  More  re- 
cently, I  have  been  encouraged  about 
the   recommendations   from   this   ad- 
ministration to  phase  out  the  health 
planning  system.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations      Subcommittee       on 
Labor.  Health,  and  Education,  I  have 
advocated  the  allocation  of  our  scarce 
budgetary   resources   to   programs   of 
direct  assistance  to  the  needy,  rather 
than  to  the  self-aggrandizing  health 
system  agencies.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  wisely  reduced  local  health 
planning  funding  from  $82.8  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  to  $38.4  million  under 
the  fiscal  year  1982  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Now,  as  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Shelby,  has  said  so  well:  "It 
is  time  Congress  took  the  logical  next 
step." 

The  Members  of  the  House  can  take 
this  next  step  and  save  our  taxpayers 
additional  millions  of  dollars  by  join- 
ing Mr.  Shelby  and  over  25  other 
Members  as  cosponsors  of  H.R.  4554,  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's entire  health  planning  system 
by  September  30,  1982.  I  believe  many 
Members  will  want  to  join  Mr.  Sheuy 


and  their  colleagues  as  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  4554  after  reviewing  a  "Summary 
of  the  Data  on  the  Impact  of  Health 
Planning  "  as  prepared  by  the  17,000- 
member  American  Society  of  Internal 
Medicine.  This  summary  will  appear  in 
todays  ExtenBions  of  Remarks  and 
underscores  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
health  planning  system  since  its  incep- 
tion. 


EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY  WOULD 
REGULATE  U.S.  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  SCHUI^E  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time,  I  have  addressed  the 
House  on  the  radical  proposal  current- 
ly being  considered  by  the  European 
communities,  attempting  to  coerce 
U.S.  companies  into  negotiations  with 
trade  unions  in  Europe  before  virtual- 
ly any  major  corporate  decision.  But 
the  European  assault  on  transnational 
business  goes  beyond  even  this  propos- 
al. 

Other  initiatives  of  questionable  po- 
litical inspiration  are  also  being  active- 
ly pursued.  One  proposed  directive 
would  force  companies  to  adopt  two- 
tier  boards  of  directors,  giving  trade 
unions  a  vote  in  corporate  plarming 
and  management.  Another  would  re- 
quire companies— including  American 
companies  governed  by  American 
law— to  publish  armual  reports  and  fi- 
nancial statements  in  Europe,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  European  authori- 
ties. 

Finally,  it  has  even  been  seriously 
proposed  that  U.S.  parent  companies 
be  required  to  manage  their  European 
subsidiaries  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
company  as  a  whole  or  of  its  share- 
holders, but  in  the  interests  of  each 
subsidiary.  A  corporate  decision 
deemed  by  EC  Institutions  to  be  harm- 
ful to  the  EC  subsidiary  would— ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  ninth  direc- 
tive—entail the  personal,  unlimited  li- 
ability of  directors  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposals  are 
radical.  They  are  unnecessary.  They 
would  be  counterproductive. 

My  bill,  H.R.  4407,  would  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  make  these  pro- 
posals potential  targets  of  a  section 
301  action  and  would  send  the  EC  a 
message:  This  Congress  believes  that 
the  United  States  and  the  several 
states  must  not  abandon  their  author- 
ity to  establish  and  to  regulate  Ameri- 
can business.  That  is  our  role.  It  is  not 
the  role  of  the  European  Communi- 
ties. 


:^ 
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THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET, 
DEFICITS,  AND  THE  ECONOMY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
budgetary  considerations  dominated 
the  1st  session  of  the  97th  Congress. 
As  we  return  for  the  start  of  the 
second  session,  it  strongly  appears 
that  fiscal  policy  will  again  occupy 
center  stage.  The  Federal  budget,  this 
time  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  beyond, 
will  be  the  top  item  on  our  agenda. 

When  we  came  back  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  at  the  end  of  the  August 
recess,  high  Interest  rates  were  the 
primary  consideration  on  our  minds. 
Unfortunately,  we  failed  to  take  reme- 
dial action.  We  left  Washington  for 
our  home  districts  after  simply  reaf- 
firming, in  a  pro  forma  fashion,  the 
outdated  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
While  I  was  In  California  these  past 
several  weeks.  I  have  seen  the  Impact 
of  our  failure  to  act.  The  national  un- 
employment rate  has  climbed  to  8.9 
percent  amidst  forecasts  that  It  will 
climb  over  the  9-percent  mark  In  the 
near  future.  In  Anaheim.  Calif.,  the 
local  Delco  Remy  automotive  battery 
manufacturing  plant  laid  off  40  per- 
cent of  its  current  work  force  on 
Monday.  January  11.  1982.  Just  2 
weeks  ago,  the  plant  employed  550 
people.  After  the  layoffs,  the  plant 
work  force  is  down  to  225.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  auto  industry  are  varied 
and  complex,  but  high  Interest  rates 
have  certainly  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  start  of  this  session  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  examine  the  upcoming 
Federal  budget  deliberations  with  an 
eye  toward  distilling  the  relationships 
between  deficits.  Federal  borrowing, 
and  the  economy.  The  debate  about 
the  nature  and  role  of  deficit  spending 
has  been  joined.  Some  policymakers, 
even  within  the  Reagan  White  House, 
are  downplaying  the  importance  of 
curbing  deficit  spending.  Those  who 
are  less  than  deeply  concerned  by  the 
latest  deficit  projections  must  not  be 
allowed  to  hold  sway  while  the  rest  of 
us  remain  silent.  A  rigorous  analysis 
and  defense  of  traditional  fiscal  con- 
servative reasoning  on  deficits.  Infla- 
tion and  interest  rates  are  in  order. 

INTERESTS  RATES 

Interest  rates  reached  record  highs 
last  fall,  peaking  in  October.  Treasury 
bills,  as  a  proxy  for  other  market  In- 
terest rates  generally,  are  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  latest  trends.  The  peak 
for  3 -month  Treasury  bills  was 
reached  on  November  2.  1981.  when 
the  interest  rate  hit  12.695  percent. 
The  rate  dipped  to  almost  10  percent 
•  in  early  December.  However,  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  1982,  the  rate  went  back  up, 
this  time  to  12.505  percent.  The  rate 
the  week  before  was  12.121  percent. 


Six-month  Treasury  bills  followed  a 
similar  path.  The  average  rate  on  6- 
month  securities  topped  off  at  13.619 
percent  on  October  26,  1981.  On  Janu- 
ary 18,  1982,  the  6-month  average  rate 
was  13.102  percent,  up  from  the  previ- 
ous week's  average  of  12.806  percent. 
The  same  is  true  for  other  rates— com- 
mercial paper.  New  Aaa  utilities,  new 
Baa  utilities,  and  bond  buyer  munici- 
pals Index  of  20  bonds. 

Clearly,  if  the  upward  trend  is  not 
reversed,  the  Interest  rate  sensitive 
sectors  of  the  economy  will  be  dam- 
aged further.  The  auto,  housing,  and 
consumer  durable  sectors,  and  their 
supplier  industries,  are  still  recovering 
from  the  high  interest  rates  of  1980 
and  1981.  Economic  recovery  will  be 
shallow,  at  best,  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

Many  analysts  have  attributed  the 
shakiness  of  financial  markets,  at  least 
In  part,  to  concern  over  Federal  defi- 
cits and  Inflation.  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  some  of  the  forecasts, 
concern  Is  more  than  justified. 

HOW  LARGE  WILL  THE  DEFICIT  BE? 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  econo- 
mists at  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  reportedly  In- 
formed the  White  House  that  they  ex- 
pected a  fiscal  year  1982  deficit  of  $109 
billion  unless  corrective  steps  were 
taken.  The  OMB  analysis  Included  fig- 
ures of  $152  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $162  billion  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

Other  sources  Independently  arrived 
at  similar  conclusions.  Just  before 
Christmas,  President  Reagan  met  with 
Senate  Republican  committee  chair- 
men. They  presented  him  with  the 
forecasts  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. These  numbers  Indicated  that 
an  $82  billion  deficit  could  occur  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  increasing  to  $165  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1983  and  a  stagger- 
ing $215  billion  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  private  economists,  while  differing 
on  the  exact  numbers,  produced  pro- 
jections within  the  range  of  the  above 
numbers.  While  the  President  will  not 
formally  submit  his  budget  message  to 
Congress  until  February  8.  1982.  we 
are  told  through  the  news  media  that 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983  will  be 
around  $75  billion.  Presidential  advis- 
ers appear  to  be  excited  that  they 
have  managed  to  hold  the  deficit 
below  $100  billion. 

DO  DEFICITS  MATTER  OR  NOT? 

The  various  "guesstimates"  about 
the  possible  or  probable  size  of  the 
deficits  have  sparked  yet  another 
debate  on  the  economics  of  deficit 
spending.  The  most  controversial  Inci- 
dent occurred  before  a  seminar  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  in  early 
December  1981  when  William  A.  Nis- 
kanen,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  suggest- 
ed that  deficits  were  not  as  Important 
as  once  thought.  He  discounted  the 
"crowding  out"  effect  of  deficits  In  the 


Nation's  credit  markets.  Coming  after 
the  change  In  status  of  the  priority  of 
a  balanced  budget  from  a  promise  in 
1984  to  a  goal,  such  talk  produced  jus- 
tifiable outrage.  The  Incident  at  the 
AEI  seminar,  however,  was  only  one  In 
series  of  instajices  In  which  the  role  of 
deficits  has  been  dowplayed. 

There  are  four  basic  myths  most  fre- 
quently retold  by  those  who  challenge 
the  position  that  deficits  do  matter  as 
the  principal  engine  of  Inflation  and 
interest  rates. 

The  first  myth  is  that  deficits  are 
not  Important  because  they  are  only  a 
small  percentage  of  GNP.  A  variation 
on  this  theme  Is  that  a  deficit  of  $50. 
or  $75  or  $100  billion  Is  trivial  In  an 
ecohOfhy  producing  In  the  range  of  $3 
trillion  In  gross  national  product.  First 
let  us  look  at  the  Issue  within  the 
framework  of  the  comparison.  Even 
assuming  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween deficits  and  GNP  Is  the  opera- 
tive one,  we  must  note  that  while  the 
deficit  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  Is  cur- 
rently 2  percent.  It  Is  expected  to 
double  to  4  percent  by  1984,  according 
to  Martin  Feldsteln  of  Harvard,  under 
current  conditions  and  policies.  So 
what,  the  GNP  school  will  retort.  4 
percent  Is  still  trivial  In  an  economy  of 
$3  trillion. 

The  Important  point  Is  that  compar- 
ing deficits  to  GNP  is  not  very  instruc- 
tive. The  gross  national  product  In^ 
eludes  designer  blue  jeans,  record 
albums,  refrigerators,  toasters,  ac- 
counting fees  and  baseball  bats.  The 
Government  does  not  finance  deficits 
with  goods  and  services  directly.  Defi- 
cits are  financed  In  the  credit  markets 
of  the  country,  a  point  I  will  return  to 
shortly. 

The  second  myth  Is  that  deficits  are 
not  Important  because  there  Is  enough 
money  to  go  around  for  everyone— pri- 
vate Individuals,  corporations,  public 
agencies,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Spokesmen  for  this  point  of 
view  inform  us  that  credit  demands 
are  low  from  the  private  sector,  par- 
ticularly in  a  recession.  This  may 
mean  that  the  1982  deficit  will  have 
less  of  a  upward  Impact  on  interest 
rates  than  would  otherwise  be  true, 
but  such  a  condition  does  not  help  us 
very  much  in  planning  for  1983  or  In 
understanding  why  deficits  are  impor- 
tant. Just  because  credit  may  be  avail- 
able In  1982  does  not  contradict  the 
maxim  that  deficit  spending,  when  not 
monetized  In  whole  or  In  part,  will  put 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates.  The 
upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates 
from  Federal  borrowing  may  be  offset. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  by  downward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates  from  a  slack  in 
private  demand.  This  Is  probably  true 
today.  I  doubt,  however,  that  It  is  in 
the  economy's  long-term  interest  to 
devise  a  budget  policy  based  on  an  as- 
sumption of  low  private  demand  due 
to  a  recession.  Our  goal  should  be  eco- 
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nomic  growth,  not  private  sector  stag- 
nation. 

The  third  myth  is  closely  linked  to 
the  second  one.  This  concept  is  that 
the  deficit  is  really  not  as  large  as  it 
appears  because  most  of  it  is  caused  by 
the  recession.  In  a  recession,  goes  the 
conventional  description,  Federal  reve- 
nues decline  with  unemployment, 
while  Federal  spending  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  other  benefit 
programs  rises.  Both  the  decrease  in 
revenues  and  the  increase  in  spending 
result  in  a  larger  budget  deficit.  No 
one  can  dispute  that  process  and  its 
result.  However,  those  who  promote 
this  notion  go  on  to  say  that  when  the 
economy  recovers,  the  opposite  will 
occur  and  the  deficit  will  shrink.  Such 
a  "leap  of  logic"  misses  the  point  that 
the  deficits  in  the  first  instance, 
whether  recession  induced  or  not,  set 
other  economic  forces  in  motion  that 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  economy 
to  recover.  This  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  deficits  and  the 
economy  is  a  prescription  for  doing 
nothing. 

The  fourth  and  final  major  myth  is 
centered  on  the  incomplete  compari- 
son that  other  coiuitries,  notably 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  run  much 
larger  deficits  yet  have  lower  rates  of 
inflation  and  interest  rates  than  we 
do.  The  implication  is  that  the  road  to 
material  happiness  is  paved  by  higher 
deficits.  At  a  minimum,  this  view  sug- 
gests a  passive  approach  to  deficit 
spending. 

The  comparison  is  incomplete  be- 
cause several  critical  factors  are  miss- 
ing. The  most  important  missing  link 
is  the  comparative  rate  of  saving.  As 
noted  earlier,  deficits  are  financed  by 
savings,  not  by  gross  national  product. 
Japan  and  West  Germany  have  com- 
paratively larger  deficits,  but  they  also 
have  comparatively  much  larger  rates 
of  saving.  Japan's  rate  is  four  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
West  Germany's  rate  is  twice  as  much. 
Specifically,  the  United  States  rate  is 
around  5.5  percent,  compared  to  20.2 
percent  in  Japan  and  12.5  percent  in 
West  Germany. 

The  key  variable  in  the  relationship 
between  deficit  spending  and  the  econ- 
omy is  the  interaction  of  the  supply  of 
savings  and  the  borrowing  demands  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

THE  TIP  OF  THE  ICEBERG 

The  shortfall  between  revenues  and 
expenditures  in  the  unified  Federal 
budget  that  defines  the  size  of  the  def- 
icit is  but  the  most  visible  and  the 
most  discussed  component  of  national 
fiscal  policy.  The  problem  of  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  Nation's  credit  markets  is  much 
broader  than  the  figures  on  the  deficit 
would  indicate.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrows  money,  and  heavily  in- 
fluences the  borrowing  of  money,  out- 
side of  the  activities  reflected  in  the 
unified  budget.  The  budget  deficit  is 


literally  but  the  tip  of  an  iceberg.  Ap- 
propriately enough,  a  November  1981 
newsletter  of  the  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  Co.,  carried  the  title.  "The 
Tip  of  the  Iceberg."  and  outlined  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  varied  de- 
mands on  the  credit  markets  generat- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
data  compiled  by  author  Irwin  L. 
Kellner,  senior  vice  president  and 
economist,  should  be  must  reading  as 
we  commence  the  1983  budget  cycle. 
Mr.  Kellner  writes: 

In  my  view.  Washington's  inability  to  bal- 
ance its  books  is  even  more  important  than 
it  appears.  This  is  because  the  reported  defi- 
cit is  but  the  tip  of  the  Federal  financing 
iceberg.  And  like  the  real  thing,  what  you 
don't  see  caui  hurt  you  every  bit  as  much  as 
what  you  do  see.  if  you  hit  it. 

Mr.  Kellner's  analysis  shows  that 
the  Federal  presence  in  the  Nation's 
credit  markets  is  indeed  quite  stagger- 
ing. Quite  candidly  it  was  almost 
beyond  belief,  until  I  read  his  com- 
plete description.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  Treasury  had  to  cover  a  budget 
deficit  of  about  $58  billion.  In  addi- 
tion, off  budget  spending  was  covered 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
at  the  level  of  $17  billion.  Federally 
sponsored  activities  totaled  an  addi- 
tional $28  billion.  Finally,  the  Govern- 
ment assisted  some  private  borrowers 
over  others  through  loan  guarantee 
arrangements,  adding  another  $51.3 
billion  to  the  total.  These  four  catego- 
ries—the unified  budget  deficit,  the 
off -budget  spending,  the  sponsored  ac- 
tivities, and  the  loan  guarantees- 
place  the  magnitude  of  Federal  bor- 
rowing at  $154.5  billion  in  1981. 

While  Federal  borrowing  is  more 
widespread  than  reference  to  deficit 
numbers  would  indicate,  the  pool  from 
which  the  total  sum  of  borrowing 
must  be  financed  is  smaller  than  many 
analysts  would  have  us  believe. 

As  noted  earlier  when  discussing  sev- 
eral myths  about  deficits.  Federal  bor- 
rowing comes  out  of  the  supply  of  sav- 
ings, not  out  of  the  gross  national 
product  or  other  measures  of  the  ag- 
gregate economy.  However,  the  defini- 
tion of  total  savings  is  also  important 
in  gaging  the  real  impact  of  Federal 
borrowing.  Kellner  defines  total  sav- 
ings as  gross  private  savings  of  house- 
holds and  corporations,  plus  State  and 
local  govenament  surpluses  and  capital 
grants  received  by  the  United  States 
less  net  foreign  investment  and  capital 
consumption  allowances.  The  latter 
concept— capital  consumption  allow- 
ances—is very  important.  The  capital 
consumption  allowance  is  the  amount 
of  savings  necessary  to  maintain  the 
current  stock  of  housing  and  capital  in 
the  economy.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
amount  of  credit  needed  just  to  stay 
even.  Excluding  such  an  amount  for 
comparison  purposes  with  Federal  bor- 
rowing is  quite  reasonable,  if  one  is 
looking  to  gage  the  degree  to  which 
the  Government  affects  new  activity 


and  economic  growth.  Certainly  if  the 
economy  is  to  follow  a  path  of  long- 
term  recovery,  and  the  United  States 
is  to  become  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets, plant  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion will  be  critical.  However,  such  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  will  re- 
quire that  new  credit  is  both  available 
and  affordable. 

On  the  basis  of  total  Federal  borrow- 
ing and  the  above  definition  of  total 
savings.  Kellner  calculates  the  per- 
centage of  savings  consumed  by  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  at  78.8  percent  in 
1981.  As  recently  as  1979.  this  percent- 
age was  only  46.7  percent.  No  wonder 
interest  rates  hit  record  highs  in  1980 
and  1981. 

Kellner  concludes  with  this  chal- 
lenge: 

Going  through  this  exercise  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  come  up  with  any  kind  of  an  op- 
timistic conclusion  over  where  this  economy 
is  headed.  If  this  Administration  cannot 
eliminate  the  visible  budget  deficit,  who  else 
will  be  able  to  do  it? 

Additionally,  since  more  and  more  Federal 
government  credit  demands  take  place  in 
ways  that  are  not  measurable  in  the  budget 
but  certainly  are  felt  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets, how  will  these  activities  be  brought 
under  control?  That  they  have  to  be 
brought  under  control  there  is  rop  doubt. 
For  if  they  are  not.  more  and  morfe  of  na- 
tional savings  will  be  preempted  by  Wash- 
ington. This  will  cause  interesT  rates  to 
remain  high,  the  economy  to  remain  de- 
pressed and  our  potential  to  compete  in 
world  markets  to  become  seriously  dimin- 
ished. 

Are  we  going  to  accept  this  or  are  we 
ready  to  start  scaling  back  the  .scope  of  gov- 
ernment to  not  only  do  more  for  ourselves, 
but  do  it  in  a  more  efficient  way,  in  a  cli- 
mate of  less  inflation  and  lower  interest 
rates?  Only  time  will  tell. 

This  is  the  question  that  the  second 
session  of  the  97th  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  answer  as  the  1983 
budget  works  Its  way  through  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Mr.  Kellner  of  Manufacturers  Hano- 
ver is  not  alone  in  his  assessment  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
credit  markets.  While  Kellner  looked 
back  to  the  record  of  1981.  Henry 
Kaufman,  chief  economist  for  Salo- 
mon Bros,  released  projections  for 
1982  on  January  4.  1982,  for  all  credit 
areas,  public  and  private.  Under  the 
heading  "Summary  and  Conclusions." 
his  report  states: 

A  confrontation  between  the  credit  needs 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  those  of  business 
corporations  is  shaping  up  for  1982.  This 
conflict,  which  is  not  typical  of  the  early 
stages  of  a  recovery,  promises  to  produce  a 
record  level  of  net  new  credit  market  financ- 
ing, and  a  substantial  rebound  in  interest 
rates. 

Kaufman  quantified  the  conflict  by 
projecting  a  1982  budget  deficit  of  $80 
billion,  which  he  has  since  revised 
upward  to  $90  billion.  He  notes  that: 

The  ballooning  Federal  budget  deficit  and 
the  borrowing  needs  of  Federal  credit  agen- 
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cies  will  push  the  growth  in  privately  held    sentiment  of  a  large  bipartisan  group  conclusion 

Federal  debt  up  to  a  record  $135  billion.            of  Members  on  the  rule,  will  result  in  Deficits    do    indeed    matter.    Wall 

Kaufman  projects  that  the  financing  action  by  the  Rules  Committee  to  Street  knows  it,  as  the  Kellner  and 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government  in  permit  the  offering  of  my  substitute  at  Kaufman  reports  make  quite  clear. 
1982  will  jump  $22  billion  over  1981,  the  appropriate  time  in  the  coming  Main  Street  knows  it.  too.  as  found  by 
and  absorb  "nearly  half  the  expected  session.  the  L.A.  Times/Cable  News  Network 
increase  in  new  funds  available  for  all  the  ultimate  answer  is  a  balanced  budget  poll  and  the  DMI  survey.  The  States 
forms  of  credit."  It  goes  without  xhe  American  people  and  their  have  spoken.  Congress  must  move 
saying  that  Kaufman  also  projects  a  elected  representatives  at  the  State  toward  a  balanced  budget  in  two  ways 
rise  in  interest  rates  by  the  end  of  the  jgyel  are  actually  way  out  in  front  of  during  the  new  session:  First,  by  sub- 
year.  Congress  in  perceiving  the  link  be-  mitting  an  amendment  on  a  balanced 
federal  spending  must  be  cut                tween  deficits  and  the  economy  and  budget  and  tax  limitation  to  the  sever- 

Economist  Martin  Feldstein  of  Har-    the  need  for  a  balanced  budget.  al  States  for  ratification:  and  second, 

vard.  president  of  the  National  Bureau       a  silent  revolution  has  been  under  by  making  cuts  in  Federal  spending 

of  Economic  Research,  put  his  finger    way  at  the  State  level  for  quite  some  for  fiscal   years   1982  and   1983.  The 

on  the  problem  and  the  solution  in  a    time,  and  soon  may  be  literally  at  our  long-term  course  must  also  include  a 

Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of  Janu-    door  steps.  Last  week.  Alaska  became  reexamination  of  off -budget  borrowing 

ary  19,  1982.  He  wrote:                                 the  31st  State  of  the  Union  to  have  its  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  then  should  be  done  to  decrease  the  legislature  adopt  a  resolution  calling  This  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  but  it  is 
deficit?  The  key  is  reducing  federal  nonde-  for  a  constitutional  convention  limited  a  necessary  one  if  economic  growth, 
fense  spending.  The  overgrowth  of  govern-  ^^  consideration  of  an  amendment  to  reduced  inflation,  lower  unemploy- 
ment spending  that  has  occurred  In  the  past    ^gguirg    ^    balanced    budget     Only    3  ment,  and  lower  interest  rates  are  to 

S%'veri?trer^we^1TodenrMuK    -o^e   States,   for  a  total   of   34,   are    become  a  reality^ 

Ihe  mcrease  in  government  spending  during     needed    before    a    convent  on    would  

these  years  has  been  due  to  the  introduc-     become    a   reality.    Nme    States    have  g  jjjq 

tion  and  expansion  of  programs  that  are     acted  favorably  in  one  house  of  the 

wasteful  and  are  the  source  of  serious  dls-     legislature.    Three   of   the   nine    have  FURTHERING  THE  SECURITY  OF 

tortions  In  economic  Incentives.                          called  upon  Congress  to  submit  a  bal-  ONE'S  HOUSE 

In  July  of  last  year,  I  released  an  in-  anced  budget  amendment  for  ratifica-  r^^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
ventory  of  possible  additional  budget  tion.  A  fourth  State,  Illinois,  has  done  ^  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
cuts  that  totaled  $52.3  billion  In  Sep-  the  same.  ..  „.  .  tleman  from  New  York  (Mr."  Fish)  is 
tember  and  October  I  delmeated  each  Put  in  another  perspective.  States  recognized  for  15  minutes 
of  the  272  specific  items  in  a  series  of  representing  72  percent  of  the  U.S.  j^j.  pisH  Mr  Speaker  as  a  victim 
12  special  orders  on  the  floor  of  the  population  have  either  adopted  a  reso-  ^^  „/^g  j^^  ^^  j  g^are  the  Ameri- 
House.  When  the  second  budget  reso-  mtion  by  one  or  both  houses  of  the  ^^^  ^y^XiMcS  deep  concern  about  the 
i'i'i?"^'^*^^''^^"*"^'^  T  tn!  ^S«  State  legislature.  If  Illinois  is  added,  rising  crime  rate.  The  FBI's  figures  for 
1981,  I  tried  to  persuade  the  Rules  then  77  percent  of  the  States  on  the  ^ggQ  evidence  an  11-percent  increase 
Committee  to  allow  me  to  o^fr  a  sub_    basis  of  population  have  acted  m  some  j„  ^^^  number  of  violent  crimes  com- 

f"f"f  ,?n°^".     'i,^^  fof^i  rff  t/9  7  hn     "'^^'"  °"  ^^^  J^"f \    K  •       »»,    1.  H     mitted  in  the  United  States.  Similarly. 
1st  of  310  cuts  and  a  total  of  $42.7  b^^^       Conpe^  must  act  to  bring  the  Fed-    ^  ^  ^^^„^  ^^  ,^1^^^^  by 

lion,  or  6  percent  of  projected  outlays  eral  fiscal  house  in  order  before  the  .j,.  Rnrpan  nf  Tii«!tipp  statistics  in  the 

in  1982.  The  «"!««  Committee  report-  states  force  us  to  act  on  a  balanced  fZS^'T.^r^^^\S^£Si'',SL,X 

ed  out  a  closed  rule  and  "«  amend^  ^"^^^^^^^if  ^^^^^  P^^Hc  is  also  in  gg^  ^^^^j    5  ^^^^^^^  American  house- 

ments  were  m  order.  This  followed  a  1  ng  with  the  States  on  this  issue.  .    ,^1        /  tonrhed  hv  raoe   robberv 

similar  attempt  in  May  of  last  year  to  on  January  12,  1982,  the  Los  Ange-  J^  JsLTt    S?-operty  crimes  are  even 

give  the  House  a  chance  to  balance  the  les  Times  and  the  Cable  News  Network  °' rTorevalent  Each  yeS  25  percent 

budget   through  spending  reductions  released  a  nationwide  poll.  Of  those  ^ourhoSseholS  exoerience  ?arcenv 

which  was  also  blocked  by  the  Rules  surveyed,  40  percent  thought  that  a  °L  ii  addmonJ  ?  wrS  are  bur 

Committee.  When  the  third  resolution  balanced  budget  is  the  most  Important  l^^^^^  additional  7  percent  are  our 

iQ«.''c^omeV''tL'noorTwm  agiS;    fL^^ '° '^°°^i"^.*"S^-'^'^'"^tir'2^L°/        ThTse  figures  dramatically  illustrate 
1983.  come  to  the  floor,  I  wui  again    ^^^  respondents  believe   that   a  bal-       .    .  ^  ^  ,     .  jj.  q 

no'rLnitrtrmeS'Mr°TeUner's^^^^^  f"?^^  V^^tf '  would  at  least  be  helpful  -^^^J  ^LSd  toUmiTu  funSl 

portunity  to  meet  Mr.  Kellner  s  chal  j^  the  fight  against  inflation.  ^^^j  responsibility  to  protect  inno- 

The   vote   on   the   closed   rule   last  ,  C°"8Tess  should  heed  the  answer  to  ^^^^  ^^^^         .^^  ^^^  ^j^,^„^  ^^ 

minth  Indicates  that  a  laLnu^^^  this  question:  capricious  attacks  of  those  bent   on 

month  indicates  that  a  large  numoer  ^^j  j^  ^^         ^^^^y.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^y  j^^  p-iiminal    activltv     In    resoonse     law- 

of  Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  ,^,  government  to  get  the  economy  moving  abidme  A^ericSs  have  SJSTorced  To 

are  in  favor  of  a  more  open  process  on  agaln-should    the    government    step    up  *°  ^i"^.^?-!"  .ff^»  cI^.,Hf  J^m^^^ 

budget  resolutions.  The  vote  on  the  spending  in  order  to  reduce  unemployment  resort  to  expensive  security  measures 

rule  was  248  in  favor  and  fully  154  or  should  the  government  hold  down  spend-  to  protect  their  besieged  homes.  1  oe- 

agalnst  it    Those  opposed  reflected  a  ing  in  order  to  balance  the  budget?  lieve    that    the    Government    should 

bipartisan"  division  of  106  Republicans  Percent  help  bear  the  unfortunate  burden  of 

and    48   Democrats.    This   is    a   large    step  up  spending 16  these  expenditures. 

number  of  negative  votes  on  a  proce-    Hold  down  spending 62  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason.  I  am 

dural  matter  which  Is  not  normally    Not  sure 14  today  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 

the  subject  of  controversy.  Quite  can-  confirmation  of  this  public  percep-  J'^^  *  credit  against  Federal  income 

didly.  oie  begins  to  wonder  sometimes  tion  comes  from  Richard  Wirthlir?s  tax  for  individua^  who  i^^tan^ecurity 

why  it  is  that  the  leadership  of  this  In-  conclusion  after  examining  data  com-  devices  in  their  homes^  My  bill  dif fere 

stltution  is  reluctant  or  unwilling  to  p^ed  by  his  firm.  Decision  Making  In-  ^'°Zrl^fZ^T^^aZl^^.^^^ 

even    allow    the    House    to    consider,  formation,  last  month:  ^^ ^l^?^^f'^^}ZJ^^^J.^^u^ 

much  less  adopt   the  alternative  of  a  ^,  ^^^^^,  j^^^^tance  to  most  voters  ^^fd^^   '    P™/»^5|^?/;«h^;jJ»j;^;^^ 

balanced  budget  through  spending  re-  (3  t^e  notion  of  balancing  the  budget.  In  ^ffdit  for  the  elderly  who  are  heavily 

ductions.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  grow-  order  to  do  this,  voters  prefer  to  see  addi-  victimized  by  the  fear  of  crime  and 

ing  deficit  projections  and  their  impli-  tional  cuts  in  government  spending  rather  suffer     most     acutely     crime-related 

cations,  together  with  the  expressed  than  resorting  to  tax  increases.  physical    injury    and    financial    loss. 
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These  people,  who  are  often  on  fixed 
incomes,  are  least  able  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  security  expenditures. 
Second,  my  bill  takes  into  account 
changes  in  the  crime  rate.  When  the 
number  of  crimes  in  the  United  States 
increases,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  adjust  the  maxi- 
mum credit  allowable  to  reflect  that 
increase.  Where  Government  achieves 
some  success  in  fulfilling  its  duty  to 
fight  crime,  and  the  crime  rate  de- 
creases, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  adjust  the  maximum  credit 
downward.  My  approach  thus  contains 
a  financial  incentive  for  Government 
to  improve  its  crime  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  I  have  been 
involved  in  numerous  legislative  ef- 
forts aimed  at  reducing  crime,  includ- 
ing bail  reform  and  victims'  assistance, 
both  of  which  have  been  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Until  such  time  as  these 
efforts  achieve  fruition  and  produce 
their  desired  effects  on  the  crime  rate, 
the  Government  must  step  in  and 
share  some  of  the  crushing  financial 
expenses  which  crime  generates.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  bill  is  a  modest  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  fact  that  Government, 
rather  than  the  law-abiding  taxpayer, 
should  bear  the  awesome  duty  of  pro- 
tection. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  bill  and,  for  their  benefit,  I 
submit  the  following  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  my  tax  credit  legislation: 
Highlights  of  Security  Device  Tax  Credit 

Bill  Introduced  by  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish, 

Jr. 

The  Security  Device  Tax  Credit  Bill  would 
provide  a  tax  credit  for  certain  expenditures 
made  by  individual  taxpayers  to  purchase 
and  install  security  devices  in  their  homes. 
This  bill  differs  from  other  similar  bills  in 
that  it  (1)  provides  for  a  higher  maximum 
credit  for  persons  who  have  attained  age  65, 
and  (2)  provides  for  the  maximum  credit  to 
be  adjusted  for  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
crime  rate. 

A.  Credit  Allowed.  In  general,  a  taxpayer 
is  entitled  to  a  credit  in  each  tax  year  of  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  security 
expenditures  he  has  made  during  that  year, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $250.  For  persons  who 
have  attained  age  65,  the  credit  allowable  is 
equal  to  100%  of  such  expenditures,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $500.  The  minimum  credit  al- 
lowable is  $10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. !s  authorized  to  adjust  the  $250/$500 
maximum  to  reflect  any  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  crime  rate,  as  reported  in  the 
FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  Unlike  analo- 
gous cost-of-living  adjustments,  the  crime 
rate  adjustments  take  into  account  de- 
creases as  well,  since  there  is  less  justifica- 
tion for  the  credit  when  the  government  has 
been  successful  in  fulfilling  its  responsibility 
to  reduce  crime. 

B.  Limitations.  The  credit  is  not  allowable 
against  certain  penalty  taxes,  such  as  those 
imposed  for  premature  distributions  from 
certain  retirement  accounts.  Unused  credit 
allowances  may  be  carried  over  to  three  suc- 
ceeding tax  years.  No  credit  is  permitted 
with  respect  to  expenditures  which  are 
claimed  as  a  business  deduction. 


C.  Qualifying  Security  Devices.  The  credit 
is  allowable  with  respect  to  expenditures 
made  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
locks,  alarms,  protective  window  and  door 
bars  with  emergency  release  features,  or 
other  items  designed  to  provide  a  warning 
of.  or  a  deterrent  to.  unlawful  entry  or  un- 
lawful injurj'  to  person  or  property.  The 
device  must  be  installed  in  or  on  a  dwelling 
place  (including  a  boat,  van  or  mobile  home) 
which  is  located  in  the  United  States  and 
which  is  the  principal  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer. The  taxpayer  need  not  be  the  owner 
of  the  dwelling  place.  The  device  must:  (1) 
meet  any  performance  or  quality  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Attorney  General.  (2)  be  originally  used  by 
the  taxpayer,  and  (3)  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  remain  in  operation  for  at  least  three 
years.  The  credit  is  not  allowable  with  re- 
spect to  devices  installed  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  swimming  pool  or 
other  hazard. 

D.  Special  Rules.  Special  rules  are  includ- 
ed to  permit  joint  occupants,  tenant-stock- 
holders in  cooperative  housing  corporations, 
and  members  of  condominium  associations 
to  take  their  proportionate  shares  of  ex- 
penditures made  for  security  devices.  Any 
increase  in  the  basis  of  the  dwelling  place 
resulting  from  the  expenditure  is  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed. 

E.  When  Allowed.  The  credit  is  available 
for  expenditures  made  after  December  31, 
I981.« 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  GLOBAL 
DRUG  STRATEGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
U.S.  representative  to  the  36th  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, I  had  the  opportunity  to  help 
draft  the  U.S.  initiated  resolution  (A/ 
C.3/36/L.77)  on  an  international  drug 
abuse  control  strategy  that  was  adopt- 
ed today  by  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly. The  resolution,  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Australia,  Bolivia,  India,  Ma- 
laysia, Mali,  Morocco,  Pakistan, 
Sweden,  and  Turkey:  First,  adopts  the 
international  drug  control  strategy 
and  basic  5-year  program  of  action  of 
resolution  1  (XXIX)  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  Drugs;  second,  re- 
quests the  Commission  to  establish  a 
task  force  to  review,  monitor  and  co- 
ordinate the  implementation  of  the 
international  control  strategy  and  pro- 
gram of  action,  and  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Commission  on 
the  progress  made  in  implementing 
the  drug  strategy  program;  third,  re- 
quests the  Commission  to  review  the 
report  of  its  task  force  and  report  ulti- 
mately to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
38th  session  and  annually  thereafter; 
fourth,  requests  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al, within  available  resources,  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  implement  the 
international  strategy  and  program  of 
action;  fifth,  urges  that  the  strategy 
and  program  be  given  the  highest  pri- 


ority by  all  governments,  and  be  im- 
plemented and  supported  by  all  states, 
international  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate institutions;  and  sixth,  urges 
member  states  to  initiate  or  increase 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

In  general,  the  strategy  calls  for 
greater  attention  to  the  issues  of  drug 
abuse  both  within  the  U.N.  agencies 
and  elsewhere.  Specifically,  it  recom- 
mends an  increase  in  programs  aimed 
at  drug  abuse  control  in  the  special- 
ized U.N.  agencies  including  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  the 
International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO),  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization (FAO),  and  the  U.N.  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (UNESCO),  as  well  as  in  the 
U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP) 
and  the  other  development-oriented 
programs.  The  strategy  further  recom- 
mends that  the  increased  attention  to 
U.N.  drug-related  activities  should  be 
part  of  regular  agency  programs  and 
budgets  because  of  the  large  impact 
drug  abuse  has  on  many  specific  areas 
of  social  concern. 

With  respect  to  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
(UNFDAC),  it  .is  disheartening  that 
only  a  handful*  of  nations  have  con- 
tributed $100,000  or  more  to  the  U.N. 
Drug  Fund.  In  1980,  35  nations  or  only 
22  percent  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  contributed  nearly  $5.5 
million  to  the  fund.  In  1979,  45  nations 
contributed  only  $4.6  million  to 
UNFDAC.  As  of  October  31.  1981,  33 
nations  contributed  slightly  more  than 
$2.5  million  and  at  the  U.N.  Pledging 
Conference  for  Development  Assist- 
ance on  November  3-4,  1981,  only  18 
nations,  some  of  whom  have  already 
contributed  to  UNFDAC  for  this  year, 
pledged  nearly  $3.5  million. 

Surely  an  international  community 
of  157  nations  can  contribute  more 
than  a  few  million  dollars  to  wage  a 
global  assault  on  drug  production, 
trafficking,  transshipping,  and  abuse. 
Some  nations,  including  those  who  are 
most  adversely  affected  by  illicit  drug 
production,  trafficking,  transshipping, 
and  abuse,  have  failed  to  contribute  a 
single  penny  to  UNFDAC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
U.N.'s  efforts  to  prevent  and  control 
drug  abuse  throughout  the  world,  I 
am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  complete  text  of  U.N. 
General  Assembly  resolution  L.  77,  to- 
gether with  several  lists  of  contribu- 
tions and  pledges  that  have  been  made 
to  the  U.N.  Drug  Fund. 
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U.N.  Resolution  on  an  International  Drug 
Abuse  Control  Strategy  (A/C.3/36/L.77) 

(Sponsors:  Australia.  Bolivia.  India.  Malay- 
sia. Mali.  Morocco.  Pakistan,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  United  States  of  America) 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Having  received  the  report  from  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  containing  the 
proposed  international  drug  abuse  control 
strategy  that  was  requested  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  resolutions  32/124  of  16  Decem- 
ber 1977.  33/168  of  20  December  1978.  34/ 
177  of  17  December  1979.  and  35/195  of  15 
December  1980: 

Considering  that  the  scourge  of  drug 
abuse  continues  to  spread  and  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  that,  as  specified  in  document  A/ 
36/193.  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  scientific, 
technical,  and  political  measures  commensu- 
rate with  the  gravity  of  the  problem: 

Emphasizing  the  conclusion  of  resolution 
1  (XXIX)  of  the  1981  Session  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  (Commission) 
that  in  order  for  any  international  action  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse  to  be  successful,  the 
full  and  active  cooperation  and  dedication 
of  all  countries  must  be  forthcoming: 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  an  effec- 
tive, comprehensive  coordinated  global 
strategy  to  prevent  and  control  drug  traf- 
ficking, illicit  demand  and  drug  abuse,  as 
well  as  for  comprehensive,  coordinated 
strategies  at  regional  and  national  levels: 

1.  Adopts  the  international  drug  control 
strategy  and  basic  five-year  programme  of 
action  to  resolution  1  (XXIX)  of  the  Com- 
mission forwarded  by  Economic  and  Social 
Council  decision  1981/113: 

2.  Urges  that  the  drug  control  strategy 
and  the  programme  of  action  be  given  prior- 
ity by  all  Governments  and  be  implemented 
as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  relevant  bodies 
of  the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations: 

3.  ReQuests  the  Commission,  within  avail- 
able resources,  to  establish  a  task  force,  in 
consultation  with  the  Directors  General  of 
the  appropriate  specialized  agencies  and 
other  UN  drug-related  bodies,  composed  of 
representatives  of  these  agencies  and  bodies 
and  representatives  of  the  Member  States 
most  interested  in  and  affected  by  the  pro- 
duction, trafficking,  and  consumption  of 
and  demand  for  illegal  drugs,  as  well  as 
those  interested  in  and  affected  by  the  licit 
production  of  drugs,  to  review,  monitor  and 
coordinate  the  implementation  of  the  inter- 
national control  strategy  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  action  and  to  submit  a  report  to 
each  session  or  special  session  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  progress  made  in  implement- 
ing the  drug  strategy  and  programme,  and 
to  provide  any  recommendations  it  deems 
necessary  regarding  future  revision  of  such 
strategy  and  programme  of  action: 

4.  Requests  the  Commission  to  review  the 
report  of  its  task  force  and  to  report  there- 
on through  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  38th  Ses- 
sion and  annually  thereafter: 

5.  Urges  all  Member  States.  Non-member 
States,  parties  to  the  international  drug 
control  treaties,  specialized  agencies  and 
other  international  organizations  and  pri- 
vate institutions  concerned  with  the  drug 
abuse  problem  to  participate  in  and  support 
activities  related  to  international  drug  con- 
trol strategy  and  policies: 

6.  Also  urges,  in  order  to  ensure  success  of 
the  international  drug  control  strategy  and 
to  give  a  firm  impetus  to  the  battle  of  the 
world  community  against  international  drug 
traffickers  that  Member  States  initiate  or 


increase  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control: 

7.     Requests    the     Secretary-General     to 
transmit  the  text  of  the  present  resolution 
and    related    documents    to    all    Member 
States.  Non-member  States,  parties  to  the 
international  drug  control  treaties  and  to  all 
relevant    international,    intergovernmental 
and  non-governmental  organizations. 
U.N.    Fund  for  Drug  Abuse   Control— Cash 
Contributions    and    Written    Pledges    Re- 
ceived in  1981  las  at  Oct  31.  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars! 

Cash  conlributions 
Country: 

Argentina 8.818 

Australia 411.795 

Austria 59.047 

Barbados 250 

Brazil 5.000 

Canada 205,931 

Denmark 20.187 

Finland 20,000 

Germany.    Federal    Republic 

of 697,674 

Greece 1.918 

Holy  See 525 

Hong  Kong 18.315 

Iceland 3,200 

Iran 4.773 

Italy 240,259 

Kenya 6.400 

Korea,  Republic  of 2,000 

Malaysia 2.000 

Malta 251 

Mauritius 487 

Mexico 1.937 

New  Zealand 29,778 

Norway 472,603 

Pakistan 1,007 

Portugal 6,000 

Saudi  Arabia 25,000 

South  Africa 6,384 

Sweden 53,274 

Switzerland 107.234 

Togo 364 

United  Kingdom 92,750 

Venezuela 2.000 

Yugoslavia 18,000 


Total 2,525,161 


Private  contributions: 

Japan  Shipbuilding  Industry 

Foundation 

Norwegian  Church  Aid 

Others 


Subtotal . 


200.000 

460.000 

94.150 

754.150 


Total 3.279,31 1 


Written  pledges  1981: 

United  States  of  America 2,150.000 

Finland 22.472 

India 14.000 

Australia 143.678 

Subtotal 2.330,150 


Grand  total 5.609.461 

U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control— Pledges 
Announced  at  the  U.N.  Pledging  Confer- 
ence for  Development  Assistance,  Novem- 
ber 3  and  4,  1981 

U.S.  dollars 
Country: 

Morocco 3.000 

Norway 1.008.403 

Saudi  Arabia 50.000 

Sweden 619,469 

Switzerland 54,348 

Venezuela 2.000 


VS.  doUan 

Austria 64,516 

Bolivia 2,000 

Brazil 5.000 

Chile 4.000 

Denmark 44,828 

Egypt 1.220 

Prance 101.770 

Germany.   Federal   Republic 

of 1.500.000 

Iceland 3.200 

Indonesia 2.000 

Malawi 540 

Cameroon 1,767 


Total 3.468.061 

THE  LARGEST  CUMULATIVE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNFDAC 
FROM  1971TOMAR  31. 1981 

lAffloufit  in  U  S  lUlin] 


PM 


Unpad 


unit*  suits  o(  America 29.120.000      4.120.000 


Norwiy 

Ornuny  Fedeiil  RepuMc  Hi. 

StMden 

Japan 

Austtaka.. 

(jnada.. 

Ffanct 

Denmarti 

United  Kingdem .. 

Italy 

Saudi  Arabia  


6.D41,UJ 

2jnjn. 

1,I55J63. 
1,101787  . 
1.635.491 
1.4M.722  . 

mam 

734.417 

miea . 


197,290 


U.S.  FUND  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL-STATUS  OF  CASH 
CONTRIBUTIONS  PLEDGED  OR  RECEIVED  AS  AT  MAR.  31, 
1981 


lAmounl  in  u  S  M\»n] 


Paid 


Date' 


Unpaid 


Algena 
Do 
Do 

Afgentma 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Australia 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Austna 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Bahamas 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Bartiados 
Do 
Do 

Belgium 
Do 
Do 

Bolina.-,-. 

Brazil 

Do 
Do 
Dc 


1.998 

2,997 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,0OC 

3.0O0 

'.1000 

8,000 

10,000 

lOOC 

lOOOO 

100,000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

37,146 

13,156 

49.696 

S1.600 

48,220 

66.903 

56.410 

55.360 

461.880 

58,435 

61.367 

57,685 

217,633 

10.000 

10.000 

11.870 

16.257 

13.275 

35,597 

37,462 

19,257 

63,839 

59.259 

500 

5O0 

500 

1,000 

50C 

500 

250 

250 

25000 

25.000 

25X100 

1.000 

3.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5,000 


59-259 
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(/ttnunt  in  US  doHars) 


Paid 


Date' 


Paid 


Date' 


Unpaid 


Do... 

Canada 

Do.. 
Od.. 


OIlJ: 


Chk:. 


Do. 
(to.. 
Do... 
Do 

Cupna. 


Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 


Da... 
Do.... 
Do 


Dd... 


Dl.. 

Olu. 


•  n». 

Ik zzz~": 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do _.. _ 

fraiw 

Do. _. 

D».. - 

Db-__ 

Da Z.~~Z. 

D».... 

Dt 

Do _. 

Do ..^„.^.. 

Germany,  Federal  RepoMc  of.. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Dt. _ 

Dd 

Greece „ 

Do 

Do _.. 

Il». 

Da. 

.Do 

^>o 

Do 

Guyana _. 

Ho^See ™ 

Hong  Kong 

Do. 

Do 


Do. 

Do... 
Do... 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 


Inda.. 


Do.. 

I 

Do... 


Iran... 


Do... 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Iraq.. 


00... 
(to... 


Ivael... 


Do... 
Do.. 

nd. 

Do... 
Do... 


Italy, 


Do 

Ob... 
Dt„.. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do... 


5.000 

150.000 

250.000 

203.946 

200.000 

198.800 

190,476 

200.000 

87,500 

1,000 

1.000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,590 

2.498 

300 

297 

300 

297 

300 

50,000 

50.000 

25.000 

25,000 

50.000 

31488 

30,303 

397.290 

19.932 

28,022 

27,382 

1.000 

23.751 

26,211 

26,641 

26.315 

20.000 

100.000 

100.000 

100,794 

104,706 

100.000 

100.000 

100,000 

100.000 

100.000 

310.481 

188.775 

215.376 

247.824 

268.928 

1.149.425 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

1.884 

4.000 

2.000 

2,000 

2.000 

487 

1.000 

19.443 

20.182 

21.331 

21.607 

19.996 

20.080 

1.500 

1.500 

1.000 

1,500 

2.500 

3.000 

3.000 

7.000 

7.000 

1.000 

1.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

lO.OOO 

10.000 

9.942 

5.066 

5.185 

4.758 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

1.000 

500 

500 

500 

1.500 

500 

103.200 

100,000 

124.339 


25-07-79 

15-02-72  

12-05-72  

04-02-74 

30-01-75  

30-01-76 __ 

23-02-77  

17-05-78  

13-06-79  

24-03-76  

23-02-77 

14-02-78  

15-01-79  2.000 

16-01-80  

20-01-72  

27-02-73  

04-12-75  

08-04-76  

09-02-78  

09-02-78  

16-11-79  

16-11-72  

16-08-73  

10-09-74  

23-04-75  

05-01-76  

28-04-77  „. 

15-11-77  

24-11-77         197.290 

18-08-78  

07-08-79  

31-07-80  

13-01-78  

30-08-76  

22-01-79  

11-01-80  

09-12-80  26,315 

05-03-81  

27-10-71  

01-05-73  

21-05-74  

20-03-75  

20-01-76  

23-02-77  

07-03-78  

26-03-79  

11-04-80  

30-12-71 

23-09-74  

23-02-77  

12-04-78  

20-04-79  

18-02-80  

10-03-72 

10-10-73  

18-06-74  

01-10-76 

19-10-77  

05-05-78  

07-05-79  .. 

01-05-80  

26-01-76  

30-04-71  

27-08-75 

19-08-76 

23-02-77 

24-07-78  

20-06-79  

13-05-80  

09-02-73  

13-05-75  

06-02-76  

23-05-77  

13-09-78 _„ 

23-05-79 

08-06-80  

12-09-79 

02-02-81  im 

05-07-77 

11-01-79  

18-10-71  

31-12-73 

31-05-74  

18-11-75  

18-11-75  4.996 

22-06-79  

18-02-76  

25-04-79  

28-04-80  

08-08-77 

12-09-78  

12-09-79  

11-01-74  

05-08-75  

28-08-75 

20-02-76  

27-09-76 

23-02-77 

03-03-72  

19-02-75  

03-02-80 - 


UO       _...j 

Ivory  Coast  

Januica 

Do „ 

Do 

Do „ 

Do 

Do 

lapan      „ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

" — 

Do 

Do ., 

lordan 

- 

Kenya 

Do ..„ 

Do     



Kuwait      

Do     



Do       J 

Do         

Libyan  Arab  Jamaluriya 
Do      

liedilfrKtem 



Do    „. 

Po 

Do 

Do 

Luxembourj 

MadaiKcar  . 

Malaysia     

Do     

Do _   . 

Malta 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 



Do    _.„ 

Do    

Mauritius 

Do 

Do    „. 

Do    

Do 

Do    

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 



Do 

" 

New  Zealand 

Do „„ 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do...., 

Do...... 

Do 

Nigeria 

Do 

Norway  

6o .„ 

Do 

Do- 

Do. 

Do. „™ 

Do 

Do _ 

Ds 

Do 

— 

Oman 

Pakistan      ... 

Do 

Do 

Ptiilippines „. 

Do       



Do     _ 

Portugal     

^ 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

(War .„ 

Do 

. — ..... 

Do 

Do    

Do       

Republic  ot  Korea     ... 
Do 

108.108 

2,000 

1.096 

1.095 

1.094 

1.095 

1,100 

600 

200,000 

200.000 

200.000 

200.000 

200,000 

200,000 

301.787 

300.000 

2,000 

3.000 

6,400 

6,400 

2.000 

14,000 

5.000 

5,000 

6,460 

lO.OOO 

1,000 

l.OOO 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

2.034 

2.365 

2.000 

2.000 

2.000 

251 

233 

268 

248 

277 

286 

251 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

lO.OOO 

2,068 

2.207 

2.000 

2,000 

2.000 

3,000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

22.277 

24.073 

26.345 

20,000 

25.016 

32.130 

36.776 

35.280 

6.000 

8.778 

76.365 

17,855 

18.357 

48.715 

46.152 

55.688 

602.995 

55,484 

57.678 

61.856 

997 

1,010 

500 

503 

3,000 

5.000 

5,102 

1.000 

1,000 

l.OOO 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

1.000 

l.OOO 


05-03-81 
22-12-76 
21-01-75 
02-02-75 
29-11-76 
11-01-77 
05-01-78  , 
08-11-78 
20-06-73  . 
03-09-74  . 
19-02-75 
11-10-76  . 
23-02-77 
30-05-78 
15-11-79 
30-10-80 
15-12-75 
14-01-76 
09-08-79 
22-01-81 
01-02-74  , 
14-09-76 
14-02-77 
04-08-78  . 
11-05-73  . 
15-03-79  . 
22-03-73 
23-12-75 
16-02-76 
09-06-78  . 
12-07-79  , 
28-11-73 
11-05-79 
19-06-80 
28-04-77 
20-02-79 
24-07-80 
30-01-73  , 
25-05-76 
30-03-78 
25-05-78 
23-08-79 
30-01-80 
13-03-81 
13-02-76  . 
19-01-77  . 
13-04-78 
07-06-79 
05-02-80 
IO-01-80 
10-01-72 
14-02-73  . 
04-08-75  , 
17-12-75  , 
18-02-76 
29-04-77 
09-04-79 
29-09-80 
17-12-80 
01-09-73 
01-12-74 
29-07-75  . 
27-07-76  . 
26-08-77 
27-07-78  ., 
23-05-79  .. 
04-06-80  . 
19-02-75  .. 
26-04-78  .. 
10-03-72  .. 
17-09-73  . 
15-08-74  .. 
12-02-75  .. 
29-11-76  . 
25-07-77  . 
13-07-77  „ 
30-06-78  . 
01-08-79  .. 
10-09-80  .. 
21-05-79  .. 
07-10-76  .. 
07-03-78  .. 
12-04-78  . 
21-05-73  .. 
14-05-75  .. 
21-03-79 
09-02-73  .. 
22-03-74  .. 
18-03-75  .. 
15-01-76  .. 
04-01-77  . 
17-02-78  .. 
20-03-79  .. 
08-01-80  ... 
05-09-73  ... 
28-06-76  ... 
10-10-77  ... 
18-01-79  ... 
22-05-80  ... 
08-10-76  .. 
18-08-77  .. 


2.000 


Do 

Do    ... 

Do  

Rwanda  

San  Manno.... 

Do  

Saudi  Arabia.. 

Do     ... 

Do 

Do. 


300,000 
2,000 


Do    , .... 

Do 

Senegal     

Do    

Singapore 

Do    

Soutli  Africa 

Do    

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Spam 

Do 

Sri  Lanka  

Sudan       

Surinam 

Do 
Sweden.... 

Do... 

Do... 

Oo_ 


Oo.. 
Do.- 


6.000 


Do 

Do 

Switzerland, ,__„.... 

Oo 

Thailand    

Do    

Togo 

Trinidad  and  Tobago .. 
Tunisia 

Do 

Do 


Do... 


Do 

Do 


Turkey 

Do  

United  Arab  Emirates... 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 
United  Kingdom     

Oo „„„ 

Oo -. 


Do 

Do 
Do 


United  Republic  o)  Cameroon 
United  Slates  ol  America 

Do 

Do 


Paid 


Date' 


Oo.- 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 


Oo 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 

Do 

Do... 


i.l02 


Do 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia, 

Do 


Total    

Interest  income  (Dec  31, 
Private  contributions 


1971) 


Total  , 


1.500 

2,000 

2,000 

1,066 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

5,000 

25,000 

50,000 

50,000 

200,000 

50,000 

3,049 

3,155 

1,000 

1,000 

1,580 

1,474 

5,728 

5,875 

5,561 

6,160 

6,159 

10.000 

10.000 

500 

l.OOO 

l.OOO 

l.OOO 

63.073 

47.393 

44.395 

45.766 

47,007 

41.322 

454.752 

485.437 

49.633 

52.225 

471.586 

53.274 

62,500 

56.818 

4.0O0 

5  000 

200 

1.000 

2,564 

2.289 

2.338 

2,459 

2,492 

733 

5,000 

4.781 

5.000 

2.000 

2.000 

3.000 

120.556 

119,059 

115.839 

17.468 

113.575 

116.400 

422 

2.000.000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

4.000,000 

2.000,000 

4,000.000 

l.OOO.OOO 

3.000.000 

4,000.000 

3,000.000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

120.000 

1.000 

2.000 

2.000 

2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

1,000 

6,000 

5.367 

5.921 

7.000 

7.0O0 

48,911,356 
1.307,656 
1.001.469 

51.220.481 


13-09 
27-06 
19-08 
06-12 
27-10 
16-05 
29-07 
30-01 
22-07 
27-12 
12-06 
03-07 
26-02 
23-02 
20-04 
06-11 
26-10 
09-01 
09-07 
16-11 
23-02 
07-02 
20-07 
04-06 
12-01 
23-06 
05-12 
03-08 
14-09 
18-04 
07-03 
10-10 
17-09 
12-11 
12-10 
23-02 
26-05 
20-09 
04-12 
18-09 
05-03 
24-03 
11-01 
09-01 
15-06 
19-05 
20-01 
28-05 
19-02- 
07-02 
20-02 
09-02 
02-10- 
01-12 
14-06- 
13-02- 
29-03- 
30-04- 
10-06- 
03-03- 
24-04 
03-09 
26-09- 
19-02- 
15-08- 
01-07- 
08-04- 
01-04- 
06-10- 
20-02- 
13-07- 
28-02- 
17-02- 
28-07- 
30-36- 
11-02- 
04-10- 
14-11- 
26-08- 
30-10- 
04-03- 
22-03- 
07-06- 
29-06- 
20-06- 
10-07- 
09-09- 
22-02- 
21-01- 
23-12- 
01-12- 
01-12- 


4.756,952  . 


Unpaid 


25.000 


3,000,000 
lOOOOOO 
-  120.000 


'  Dates  listed  are  Idose  of  orntten  pledges  or,  m  llieir  absence  of  tfie  U  N 
official  receipt  ol  ttie  payrnent.^ 
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LET  POLAND  BE  POLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Chairman  Zablocki  and  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  and  will  bring  it 
to  the  floor  tomorrow  to  permit  the 
showing  on  U.S.  television  stations  of 
a  U.S.  International  Communication 
Agency  film,  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A 
Day  of  Solidarity  With  the  People  of 
Poland."  This  must  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  this  week. 

This  legislation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary because  only  by  specific  authori- 
zation of  Congress  can  ICA  films, 
which  are  produced  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  foreign  information 
program,  be  shown  within  the  United 
States. 

The  film  represents  an  effort  by  ICA 
to  dramatize  to  the  world  the  Russian- 
ordered  oppression  of  the  Polish 
people. 

It  is  slated  for  showing  on  January 
31  on  public  broadcasting  facilities  and 
subsequently  on  radio  and  other  out- 
lets across  the  country. 

Among  the  participants  will  be 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  Speaker 
Tip  O'Neill,  British  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher,  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt.  Romuald 
Spasowski,  former  Polish  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States;  Nobel  Laureate 
Czeslaw  Milosz,  and  Government  lead- 
ers of  Portugal,  Turkey,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Luxembourg.  The  presenta- 
tion also  will  include  a  film  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II's  trip  to  Poland. 

I  am  honored  to  take  the  lead  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  administration.  The  world  and  the 
American  people  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  know  the  full  scope  of  the 
Communist  oppression  in  Poland. 

The  situation  in  Poland  is  worsen- 
ing, not  improving.  The  world,  espe- 
cially Western  Europe,  is  showing 
shocking  indifference.  This  dramatic 
presentation,  hopefully,  will  shock  the 
world  into  realizing  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  in  Poland.* 


SIXTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  1918,  the  fondest  hopes  of 
the  Ukrainians  were  realized  when  the 
parliament  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ent Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The 
reality  of  freedom  was  shortlived, 
however,  bscause  by  1922,  the  Bolshe- 
viks forced  their  way  into  power  and 
resumed  persecutions,  relocations  of 
whole  villages,  exiles  of  Ukrainian 
leaders,  brutal  starvations,  and  whole- 


sale executions.  Millions  of  brave 
Ukrainians  perished  during  the  terri- 
ble years  of  Stalin's  rule,  and  through 
it  all,  the  Ukrainians  remained  stead- 
fast in  their  resolve  to  regain  their 
freedom  and  national  sovereignty. 

The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  Illinois  Division,  spon- 
sored a  banquet  in  observance  of 
Ukrainian  independence  on  Sunday, 
January  24,  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
Ukrainian  Catholic  School  Auditori- 
um, in  Chicago.  Dr.  Myroslaw 
Charkewycz  is  the  organization's  out- 
standing president. 

The  Russian  Communist  oppression 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  their  cul- 
tural and  religious  heritage  continues, 
and  an  article  from  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly  follows  on  the  campaign 
against  religious  institutions: 

Campaign  Against  The  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lic Church  Continues.— In  its  two  issues  of 
March  24  and  March  26,  1981.  Radyanska 
Ukraina,  the  official  organ  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  and  the  Central  Committeee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Ukranine.  carried  a 
scathing  attack  on  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church.  The  author  of  these  two  diatribes 
is  Klym  E>mytruk.  the  pseudonym  of  a  KGB 
agent. 

The  cause  of  these  latest  attacks  is  the  ap- 
proval by  Pope  John  Paul  II  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Catholic  Synod  under  the  leadership  of 
Patriarch  Josyf  Cardinal  SlipyJ  in  Rome. 

The  Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops  who  met 
in  the  fall  of  1980  not  only  approved  the 
Synod,  but  also  denounced  the  so-called 
Moscow-engineered  "sobor"  of  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  which  voted  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  Union  of  Brest  (1596) 
and  "incorporated"  some  6  million  Ukraini- 
an Catholics  into  the  Kremlin-supported 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  against  their 
will. 

KGB  operator  Dmytruk.  in  assailing  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Synod,  calls  it  a  "rude 
interference  into  the  internal  affairs"  of  the 
USSR,  and  a  violation  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords. As  is  luiown,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
bishops  appealed  to  the  Soviet  government 
to  restore  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in 
Ukraine,  a  step  wholly  approved  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

The  Communist  scribe  also  assailed  the 
Ukrainian  radio  broadcast  of  the  Vatican 
Radio  and  members  of  its  editorial  staff 
which  he  said  broadcast  "Ukrainian  bour- 
geois nationalism,  masked  under  religious 
coloring." 

He  also  denounced  Patriarch  Josyf  Slipyj 
and  such  prelates  as  Rev.  Dr.  Ivan  Hryn- 
loch.  Rev.  Peter  Steciuk,  Rev.  Sofron  Mudry 
and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  for  these  reasons 
that  I  cosponsored  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  123  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  national  churches  in  Ukraine,  and 
also  joined  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington 
urging  the  release  of  imprisoned  mem- 
bers of  the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  to 
Promote ,  the  Implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords.  Copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  letter  follow  as  well  as  a 
list  of  these  courageous  Ukrainian  pa- 
triots: 


H.  Con.  Res.  123 


Concurrent  resolution  to  seek  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  national  churches  In  the 
Ukraine 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  its  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  sets  forth  the  objective  of 
international  cooperation  "in  promoting 
and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or 
religion  .  . .  ":  and 

Whereas  In  the  so-called  Brezhnev  Consti- 
tution of  the  Union  of  Soviet'  Socialist  Re- 
publics article  52  unequivocally  provides 
that  "Freedom  of  conscience,  that  is,  the 
right  to  profess  any  religion  and  perform  re- 
ligrious  rites  or  not  profess  any  religion,  and 
to  conduct  atheistic  propaganda,  shall  be 
recognized  for  all  citizens  of  the  United 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Incitement  of 
hostility  and  hatred  on  religious  grounds 
shall  be  prohibited":  and 

Whereas  not  just  religious  or  civil  repres- 
sion but  the  genocide— the  absolute  physical 
extermination— of  both  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox and  Catholic  Churches  in  a  nation 
of  over  fifty  million  brutally  violates  the 
basic  civilized  rights  enunciated  above:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringj.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  P>resident  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  take  in  the 
name  of  human  rights  immediate  and  deter- 
mined steps  to— 

(1)  call  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
permit  the  concrete  resurrection  of  both  the 
Uluuinian  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches 
in  the  largest  non-Russian  nation  both 
withiri'the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  in  Eastern  Europe:  and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  informal  contacts 
with  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of- 
ficials in  an  effort  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  in  places  of  both  churches 
that  their  own  constitution  provides  for; 
and 

(3)  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  national 
and  international  religious  councils  the 
nature  of  this  outstanding  Stalinist  crime 
and  perpetuated  violation  of  basic  human 
rights,  with  an  appropriate  address  to  mobi- 
lization of  their  resources  toward  the  real- 
ization of  this  resolution's  objective. 

HoDSE  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Novembers,  1981. 
His  Excellency  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin. 
Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  concern  about  the  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  to  Promote  the 
Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

This  Group  was  formed  five  years  ago  this 
week.  Since  that  time,  virtually  all  of  its 
members  have  reportedly  been  imprisoned, 
sent  to  labor  camps,  or  forced  into  exile. 

The  Group  was  created  to  monitor  your 
government's  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  We 
strongly  support  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  we  pledge  that  our  government  will  con- 
tinue to  abide  by  them.  We  are  distressed, 
however,  by  your  government's  apparent 
unwillingness  to  honor  the  terms  of  the  act, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  imprisonment  and 
exile  of  many  of  the  members  of  this 
Group. 
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We  have  attached  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  to  Promote  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords  for 
your  consideration.  We  urgently  request  the 
release  of  these  Soviet  citizens,  and  ask  that 
you  convey  to  Chairman  Brezhnev  our  deep 
concern  about  their  welfare. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Prank  Annunzio. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Ukrainian  Public  Group  to  Promote  the 
Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
Date  and  place  established:  November  9, 
1978  In  Kiev.  Ukraine. 
Group  leader:  Mykola  Rudenko. 

pounding  fathers  (101 

Berdnyk.  Oles,  labor  camp;  Grigorenko. 
Petro.  now  in  U.S.A.;  Kandyba,  Ivan,  prison: 
Lukyanenko,  Levko,  labor  camp;  Meshko, 
Oksana,  exile:  Matusevych,  Mykola,  labor 
camp;  Marynovych,  Myroslav,  labor  camp: 
Rudenko,  Mykola,  labor  camp:  Strokata. 
Nina,  now  in  U.S.A.;  and  Tykhy,  Oleksiv, 
labor  camp. 

NEW  MEMBERS  (27) 

Chomovil,  Vyacheslav.  labor  camp: 
Heyko.  Olha.  prison;  Horbal.  Mykola, 
prison;  and  Kalynychenko,  Vitally,  prison. 

Joined  while  in  labor  camp:  Karavansky. 
Svyatoslav,  now  In  U.S.A.;  Krasivsky,  Zino- 
viy,  labor  camp;  Lesiv,  Yaroslav,  labor  camp: 
Lytvyn,  Yuriy,  labor  camp:  Malynkovych. 
Volodymyr.  in  Germany;  Melnyk.  Myk- 
haylo,  suicide;  Ovsiyenko,  Vasyl,  labor 
camp;  Popovich,  Oksana,  labor  camp; 
Rebryk,  Bohdan,  labor  camp;  Romanyuk, 
Vasyl.  Rev.,  released:  and  Rozumny,  Petro, 
released. 

Joined  while  in  exile:  Senyk,  Iryna,  exile: 
and  Shabatura,  Stefaniya,  released. 

Joined  while  in  labor  camp:  Shukhevych, 
Yuriy,  labor  camp;  Shumuk,  Danylo,  labor 
camp;  Sichko,  Petro,  labor  camp;  Sichko. 
Vasyl,  labor  camp;  Sokulsky,  Ivan,  labor 
camp;  Strilsiv,  Vasyl,  labor  camp;  Stus, 
Vasyl,  labor  camp;  Svltlychna,  Nadiya,  now 
in  U.S.A.;  Vins,  Petro.  now  in  U.S.A.:  and 
Zisels,  Yosyf ,  labor  camp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I 
join  Ukrainian  Americans  in  tribute  to 
millions  of  Ukrainians  who  are  con- 
tinuing their  struggle  for  the  blessings 
of  liberty  in  their  own  homeland.  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  in  my  own  11th  Dis- 
trict and  all  over  this  Nation  who  con- 
tinue to  cherish  the  hope  of  eventual 
independence  and  a  free  Ukraine.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Ukraine  is  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  tyranny,  in 
whatever  brutal  form  it  manifests 
itself,  cannot  conquer  the  soul  of  a 
Nation  and  its  people.* 


LET  CONGRESS  DO  THE 
LAWMAKING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
the  confusion  over  President  Reagan's 
position  on  the  issue  of  tax  exemp- 
tions for  private  schools,  the  President 
did  make  himself  very  clear  on  one 
point.  He  clearly  reiterated  a  view  he 
has  made  known  before,  that  the  laws 


of  this  country  should  be  made  by  the 
Congress— the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people— and  not  by  unelected 
bureaucrats. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Reagan  pledged  his  support 
for  the  legislative  veto,  which  would 
give  Congress  the  right  to  veto  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
bureaucratic  agencies.  Mr.  Reagan  re- 
alized that  the  legislative  veto  would 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  Con- 
gress could  have  some  control  over 
rulemaking  by  unelected  bureaucrats. 

And  now,  it  is  good  to  hear  F>resident 
Reagan  repeat  his  opposition  to  Gov- 
ernment "by  administrative  fiat."  The 
President's  statement  on  January  12, 
1982,  explaining  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's ruling  on  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  private  schools,  underscores  his 
commitment  to  fight  against  Govern- 
ment by  bureaucrats.  President 
Reagan  said: 

I  am  also  opposed  to  administrative  agen- 
cies exercising  powers  that  the  Constitution 
assigns  to  the  Congress.  Such  agencies,  no 
matter  how  well  intentioned.  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  govern  by  administrative  fiat  .  .  . 

President  Reagan  called  this  one  of 
the  "fundamental"  views  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

In  a  campaign  speech  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  on  October  8,  1980,  Mr. 
Reagan  discussed  ways  to  control  the 
Government  bureaucracy.  He  said: 

To  better  control  the  growth  of  Federal 
regulations,  we  should  .  .  .  grant  both  Con- 
gress and  the  President  greater  authority  to 
veto  regulations  approved  by  executive 
agencies. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Reagan,  and  believe 
that  as  President  he  will  live  up  to  his 
campaign  promise. 

Even  though  I  have  heard  that  some 
members  of  the  President's  staff 
oppose  this  idea,  given  his  recent 
statements,  I  am  sure  that  President 
Reagan  will  keep  his  word  and  contin- 
ue to  support  the  legislative  veto, 
which  will  return  power  to  those  who 
are  elected  and  accountable  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Let  us  hope  he 
does  not  let  the  staff  make  the  deci- 
sion on  this  one.« 


OMINOUS  STEPS  TOWARD  GOV- 
ERNMENT CONTROL  OF 
INFORMATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  we  have  seen 
a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  impose  controls  on 
the  free  flow  of  information  from  the 
Government  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
between  scientists  in  the  United  States 
and  those  overseas.  This  is  a  most  omi- 
nous development,  with  far-reaching 
implications  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
administration  has  fully  grasped. 


Several  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  add  up  to  a  most  worrisome 
picture.  It  has  been  well  publicized 
that  new  policies  are  being  implement- 
ed which  will  restrict  contacts  between 
Government  officials  and  the  press.  In 
addition,  a  new  Executive  order  is 
being  drafted,  which  will  give  Govern- 
ment officials  greater  authority  to 
invoke  "national  security"  to  keep  in- 
formation from  the  public,  through 
the  classification  procedure.  The  ad- 
ministration is  also  moving  to  rewrite 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  which  has  served  the 
Nation  so  well  since  its  enactment  in 
1966,  in  such  a  way  as  to  restrict  both 
the  material  that  can  be  made  public 
and  those  who  may  demand  the  infor- 
mation. 

Finally,  and  equally  troublesome, 
are  the  efforts  at  restricting  the  flow 
of  scientific  information,  by  use  of  the 
classification  procedure,  by  censorship 
prior  to  publication,  and  by  means  of 
regulations  based  on  the  authority  of 
the  Arms  Export  and  Control  Act— ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce—and the  international  traffic  in 
arms  regulations— administered  by  the 
State  Department. 

Admiral  Inraan,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  pro- 
duced at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  a  list  of  subjects 
for  classification  or  restriction  that  in- 
cludes "crop  forecasting,  computer 
software,  and  computer  hardware."  It  * 
is  not  difficult  to  see  the  sweeping 
range  of  those  proposals.  In  response 
to  criticisms  that  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agency  had  not  made  its  case  for 
classifying  certain  cryptographic  ma- 
terial. Admiral  Inman  responded: 

This  reasoning  is  circular  and  unreason- 
able. The  specific  details  of  why  informa- 
tion must  be  protected  are  often  even  more 
damaging  than  the  information  itself. 

This  justification  in  itself  is  a  bril- 
liant exercise  in  circular  reasoning;  it 
requires  that  the  public  place  absolute 
faith  and  power  to  control  information 
in  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen.  Ad- 
miral Inman  then  proceeded  to  char- 
acterize scientists'  arguments  for  free 
flow  of  information  as  being  motivated 
by  self-interest,  entirely  disregarding 
the  society's  .-^.ake  in  this  freedom. 

Every  new  administration  inevitably 
goes  through  a  phase  of  believing  it  is 
more  important  to  stem  leaks  of  sensi- 
tive or  embarrassing  material,  rather 
than  dealing  with  the  substance  of  the 
issue.  While  this  is  understandable,  we 
must  remain  on  guard  because  this  ad- 
ministration, more  than  any  other, 
stands  a  good  chance  of  codifying  this 
institutional  paranoia  into  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Once  again,  we  witness  the 
banner  of  "national  security"  being 
raised  to  justify  all  manner  of  restric- 
tions on  the  free  and  necessary  flow  of 
information.   The  Nation   has  grown 
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weary  of  this  demagoguery,  especially 
when  the  sweepingly  broad  concept  of 
"national  interest"  is  freely  used  in 
place  of  "national  security." 

This  Nation  was  founded  by  individ- 
uals who  had  a  healthy  distrust  for 
government,  based  not  on  ideology  but 
on  personal  experience  of  its  excesses. 
In  consequence,  every  effort  was  made 
to  define  rights,  responsibilities,  and 
individual  restrictions  by  means  of 
statutes  enacted  by  Congress,  so  as  not 
to  fall  victim  to  the  capricious  inter- 
pretations by  faceless  bureaucrats  or 
officials  with  narrow  perspectives  of 
the  democratic  process.  I  believe  this 
is  not  in  contradiction  with  the 
present  administration's  philosophy. 

National  security  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  security  specialists  alone. 
Congress  and  the  executive  should  be 
especially  careful  with  language  in 
this  area,  spelling  out  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  "national  security."  They 
must  recognize  explicitly  that  infor- 
mation which  is  merely  embarrassing 
to  Government  officials  does  not  qual- 
ify for  being  suppressed  under  the 
rubric  of  "national  security"  or  even 
"national  interest." 

Quite  the  contrary,  such  informa- 
tion is  properly  a  part  of  the  public 
domain,  for  without  it,  the  constitu- 
tionally mandated  system  of  checks 
and  balances  becomes  inoperative.  The 
oversight  function  of  Congress  was  in- 
'  stituted  precisely  to  deal  with  compet- 
ing interests,  conflicts  of  policy,  ineffi- 
ciency, waste,  and  mismanagement. 
Restrictions  on  the  public  dissemina- 
tion of  governmental  information  in- 
evitably translates  into  congressional 
ignorance  on  key  matters,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Congress  functions  by  re- 
acting to  public  concerns,  not  by  initi- 
ating public  debate.  For  Congress  to 
acquiesce  to  the  executive's  efforts  in 
restricting  information  is  to  abdicate 
its  constitutional  role. 

Beyond  the  petty  issues  of  embarass- 
ing  revelations  lies  the  larger  question 
of  striking  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween the  public's  right— and  need— to 
know,  and  genuine  concern  for  nation- 
al security  matters.  This  is  a  valid  and 
difficult  question.  Precisely  because  of 
this,  it  is  imperative  that  the  public, 
through  its  elected  representatives, 
participate  in  the  process  of  deciding 
what  it  chooses  not  to  know  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Unfortunately,  this  administration 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  fsuit  that 
the  public's  need  to  know  is  funda- 
mental to  the  workings  of  a  democrat- 
ic nation,  and  that  the  press  is  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  this  right  is  exercised. 
The  executive  appears  to  view  the 
press  as  yet  another  self-serving  spe- 
cial interest  group,  and  the  public's 
need  to  know  as  merely  a  manifesta- 
tion of  an  inappropriate  curiosity. 

Through  its  actions  regarding  revi- 
sions of  the  Freedom  of  Information 


Act,  the  new^Executive  order  on  classi- 
fication of  sensitive  material,  its  re- 
strictions on  contacts  with  the  press, 
and  regulations  that  restrict  communi- 
cation within  the  scientific  communi- 
ty, the  administration  is  effectively 
shifting  the  burden  of  proof  of  need  to 
know  to  the  end  user,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  while  at  the  same  time 
eliminating  some  of  the  vehicles  by 
which  the  user  might  establish  such 
need.  This  in  itself  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  does  not 
accept  the  public's  need  to  know  as  a 
right.  This  contradictory  situation  is 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  if 
the  public  is  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  important  information, 
it  will  not  know  to  ask  for  it  through 
the  remaining  channels. 

Fortunately,  the  administration's 
moves  toward  informaUon  control 
have  met  with  unprecedented  resist- 
ance. The  Washington  Post  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1982.  reports  vocal  protests  to 
the  National  Security  Adviser  by  re- 
porters who  cover  the  State  Depart- 
ment, indicating  that  the  change  in 
policy  "is  having  chilling  effects  *  *  * 
with  officials  now  reluctant  to  discuss 
or  even  explain  basic  points  of  policy." 
Universities  find  themselves  in  open 
confrontation  with  the  Government, 
refusing  to  abide  by  its  restrictive  reg- 
ulations regarding  meetings  with  for- 
eign scientists— Los  Angeles  Times, 
January  20,  1982.  The  otherwise  staid 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  re- 
fused to  act  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween the  universities  and  the  State 
Department,  because  it  would  reflect 
acceptance  of  its  restrictive  policies- 
Washington  Post,  January  21.  1982. 
The  Governing  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  Nation's  most  prestigi- 
ous scientific  society,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  January  7.  1982,  disapproving 
of  the  Government's  policies: 

Whereas  freedom  and  national  security 
are  best  preserved  by  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  openness,  that  are  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  both  the  American  society  and  of 
the  scientific  process, 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  op- 
(Kjses  governmental  restrictions  on  the  dis- 
semination, exchange,  or  availability  of  un- 
classified knowledge. 

Professional  and  academic  journals 
are  filled  with  editorials  strongly  op- 
posing attempts  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
scientific  information.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  three 
such  statements,  one  by  Prof.  Edward 
Gerjeoy.  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  chairs  the  Panel  on  Public 
Affairs  of  the  American  Physical  Soci- 
ety, another  by  Prof.  Stephen  Unger. 
from  Columbia  University,  and  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  by  Daniel  S.  Green- 
berg,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Washington  based  Science  &  Govern- 
ment Report  [editorials  appended]. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion that  must  not  be  forgotten:  The 


U.S.  leadership  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nications and  data  processing.  The 
United  States  has  held  long  standing, 
bipartisan  policies  aimed  at  facilitat- 
ing and  preventing  restrictions  on 
transnational  data  flows,  which  are 
very  important  to  international  trade 
and  to  the  functioning  of  many  U.S. 
firms  that  operate  overseas.  We  have 
argued  strenuously  for  the  benefits  of 
unrestricted  data  flow,  and  against  the 
imposition  of  restrictions  on  conmiuni- 
cations,  such  as  through  the  New 
World  Information  Order.  The  admin- 
istration's actions  regarding  the  flow 
of  information  leaving  the  United 
States  are  in  direct  contradiction  to 
these  longstanding  policies,  and  invite 
retaliation  from  other  nations  which 
could  severely  cripple  U.S.  leadership, 
trade  position,  as  well  as  intelligence 
gathering  ability. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  not  deal  with  each  of 
the  administration's  actions  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion,  but  be  aware  of  the 
overall  picture  they  represent.  If  we 
were  on  a  war  footing,  perhaps  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion might  be  justifiable  for  a  short  in- 
terval. But  we  are  not,  and  the  damage 
and  costs  that  will  have  to  be  borne  if 
we  accede  to  the  kinds  of  restrictions 
envisioned  will  be  far  reaching.  It  is 
ironic  that,  in  the  single-minded  pur- 
suit of  the  anti-Soviet  posture  that 
characterizes  this  administration's 
policies,  we  should  end  up  using  pre- 
cisely the  same  methods  of  informa- 
tion control  for  which  we  so  fault 
them. 
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Unwi.'-.e  Export  Controls  Can  Hurt 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  federal 
government  has  been  increasing  its  efforts 
to  control  the  interchange  of  unclassified 
scientific  and  technical  information  with 
foreign  nationals.  These  attempts  began  at 
the  February  1980  International  Conference 
on  bubble  memory,  when  the  American 
Vacuum  Society  was  instructed  it  would 
have  to  obtain  an  export  license  before  ad- 
mitting Communist-bloc  scientists  to  the 
meetmg:  such  actions  have  since  become 
widespread  on  a  variety  of  scientific  fronts. 
A  recent  news  story  in  Physics  Today  (June, 
page  55)  has  reviewed  these  developments. 
Some  idea  of  their  scope— and  of  the  tenor 
of  the  government's  thinking— can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  university  phys- 
ics departments  that  have  admitted  main- 
land (Chinese  graduate  students  have  been 
receiving  letters  from  the  State  Department 
requesting— under  the  alleged  authority  of 
export  regulations— completion  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire that  asks  what  professional  trips 
the  student  might  be  taking,  what  major 
subject    areas- including    specific    research 
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problems  and  experiments— will  be  involved 
In  the  student's  program,  and  what  contact 
the  student  will  have  with  the  host  institu- 
tion's Industrial  or  government  contracts. 

Preventing  the  spread  of  high  technology 
that  could  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  military  potential  of  unfriendly  na- 
tions appears  to  be  the  U.S.  government's 
main  objective  in  strengthening  export  con- 
trols. Traditionally  the  government  has  ac- 
complished this  objective  by  classifying 
military  "secrets"  and  by  controlling  the 
export  of  military  hardware— aircraft,  for 
example.  The  new  approach  extends  export 
controls  from  military  hardware  to  informa- 
tion about  certain  high  technologies,  there- 
by creating  a  vast  new  category  of  unclassi- 
fied yet  restricted  information,  open  to  all 
American  citizens  but  closed  to  foreigners 
without  federal  authorization.  Forbidden 
are  both  oral  and  written  communications 
to  foreign  nationals. 

Without  quarreling  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned objective.  American  scientists  legiti- 
mately can  question  whether  the  govern- 
ment's new  approach  can  achieve  its  goal 
without  highly  counterproductive  and  dele- 
terious effects  on  the  current  structure  of 
our  research  institutions,  both  industrial 
and  academic.  Effective  enforcement  of  con- 
trols on  the  newly  characterized  exports 
seems  impossible  without  expensive  and 
stultifying  expansions  of  paperworlc,  bu- 
reaucracies and  measures  that  will  greatly 
impede  the  free  exchange  of  information 
between  our  own  nationals;  these  measures 
will  be  a  source  of  possible  harassment  to 
seminar  speakers  and  university  lecturers, 
and  they  may  endanger  the  established  pub- 
lication policies  of  our  major  scientific  jour- 
nals. 

Such  measures  carry  the  risk— surely  un- 
intended by  the  government— that  our  uni- 
versities and  laboratories  will  decide  that 
much  basic  research  on  the  frontier  of  high 
technology  has  become  too  Inconvenient 
and  divisive  to  pursue.  It  Is  also  likely  that 
American  scientific  societies  will  find  it  awk- 
ward to  invite  distinguished  foreign  scien- 
tists to  our  conferences  and  that  such  scien- 
tists, if  invited,  will  refuse  to  come,  all  to 
the  detriment  of  our  continued  scientific 
growth.  One  wonders  if  the  government 
really  imderstands  that  the  US  has  no  mo- 
nopoly on  high  technology,  and  that  during 
our  communications  with  foreign  scholars 
knowledge  is  gained  by  us  as  well  as  impart- 
ed. 

The  threats  to  American  science  inherent 
in  the  new  controls  may  stem  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  being  adopted 
without  adequate  consultation  with  the  sci- 
entific and  university  communities.  The  spe- 
cific queries  In  the  State  Department  ques- 
tionnaire suggest  only  a  limited  understand- 
ing of  the  facts  that  American  university 
science  departments  now  have  large  enroll- 
ments of  foreign  graduate  students,  that  the 
bulk  of  these  students  must  be  supported  on 
industrial  and  government  contracts,  and 
that  after  receiving  their  PhDs  many  of 
these  foreign  students  remain  in  this  coun- 
try and  contribute  importantly  to  our  na- 
tion's scientific  and  technological  growth.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  propounders  of  the  new 
export  control  policies— policies  which 
would  subject  to  export  licenses  any  meet- 
ing that  is  not  open  to  the  general  public 
tmd  that  does  not  publish  its  proceedings- 
are  aware  of  the  scientific  community's  re- 
spect for  Gordon  Conferences  or  realize 
that  these  new  policies  would  make  Gordon 
Conference  organizers  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  unless  they  obtained  export 
licenses  before  admitting  foreign  nationals. 


If  increased  export  controls  on  scientific 
and  technological  information  are  demon- 
strably necessary  for  welfare  and  security  of 
this  nation,  the  needed  regulations  should 
be  formulated  in  active  cooperation  with 
working  scientists,  university  administrators 
and  the  officers  of  scientific  societies.  The 
government  agencies  responsible  for  pro- 
mulgating and  enforcing  export  controls 
should  attempt  to  bring  the  necessary  par- 
ties together.  We  hope  that  the  President's 
new  science  adviser  will  lend  his  support  to 
this  suggestion;  final  promulgation  of 
poorly  conceived  export  control  regulations 
could  impede  the  continued  progress  of 
American  science  and  ultimately  weaken 
the  United  States. 

Edward  Gerjeoy, 
Chairman.  Panel  on  Public  Affairs, 

American  Physical  Society. 

The  Threat  of  Expanding  Secrecy  in 
Technology 

(Laws  restricting  export  of  technical  infor- 
mation are  being  applied  to  US  university 
professors  and  scientists  in  ways  that 
threaten  both  academic  and  scientific  re- 
search freedom.  The  following  assessment  is 
taken  from  a  btickground  paper  prepared 
for  the  committee  on  Scientific  Freedom 
and  Responsibility  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.) 
(By  Stephen  Unger) 

Historically  there  have  been  two  types  of 
restrictions  placed  on  scientific  and  techni- 
cal information.  The  government  has  classi- 
fied information  relevant  to  military  pur- 
poses, and  the  private  sector  has  restricted 
access  to  information  concerning  commer- 
cially important  processes  and  devices.  The 
government  has  also  controlled  sensitive 
technical  products  through  weapons  and 
export  control  regulations. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  however,  several 
governmental  actions  have  been  directed  at 
broadening  control  to  include  not  only  the 
technical  hardware  but  also  the  technical 
knowledge  generated  by  private  investiga- 
tors outside  the  government.  Growing  gov- 
ernment concern  is  also  seen  through  its  ef- 
forts to  make  United  States  technology  in 
areas  such  as  microelectronics  and  comput- 
er search  less  accessible  to  foreign  nationals 
and  to  impose  prior  restraint  on  selected 
publications. 

The  growing  field  of  cryptology  [secret 
codes]  is  a  case  in  point.  Cryptology  was, 
until  recently,  primarily  used  by  the  mili- 
tary, intelligence  service,  and  diplomatic 
corps.  However,  large-scale  digital  communi- 
cations, electronic  fund  transfers,  the  stor- 
age of  huge  amounts  of  data  on  individuals 
and  businesses  in  computer  banks,  and  the 
increased  concern  about  privacy  in  general, 
has  made  cryptology  a  subject  of  much 
broader  concern. 

On  several  occasions  federal  officials  have 
asked  that  technical  papers  involving  en- 
cryption devices  not  be  presented  at  scien- 
tific meetings.  Patent  applications  for  these 
devices  have  been  delayed. 

The  governments  arguments  for  conceal- 
ing cryptology  work  are  the  open  publica- 
tion would  endanger  national  security. 

This  has  been  challenged  on  the  grounds 
that,  because  the  US  is  so  heavily  depend- 
ent on  electronic  communications,  a  strong 
civilian  capability  in  encryption  and  verifi- 
cation systems  is  necessary  to  prevent  "data 
sabotage."  It  is  also  noted  that  this  technol- 
ogy is  much  more  important  to  the  US  than 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  far  behind  in 
the  use  of  digital  data  systems. 


In  early  1980  the  organizers  of  a  scientific 
meeting  on  computer  technology  (the  Amer- 
ican Vacuum  Society)  and  of  a  meeting  on 
laser  fusion  (the  Optical  Society  of  America 
and  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electron- 
ics Engineers)  were  asked  by  the  US  govern- 
ment to  restrict  participation  of  certain  in- 
vited foreign  nationals.  Both  meetings  were 
held  with  some  government  controls  im- 
posed. 

The  US  Senate  has  suggested  that  foreign 
students  should  be  prevented  from  working 
with  certain  research  programs  involving 
high-speed  integrated  circuits.  The  large 
(probably  more  than  one-third)  proportion 
of  engineering,  physics,  and  computer  sci- 
ence graduate  students  at  American  univer- 
sities who  are  foreign  nationals  would  make 
this  restriction  difficult,  at  best. 

The  constitutional  conflicts  over  the  gov- 
ernment's right  to  classify  nongovernmental 
information  were  well  documented  in  the 
case  of  The  Progressive,  in  which  a  journal- 
ist, working  from  unclassified  documents, 
assembled  information  on  the  construction 
of  the  H-bomb.  In  this  case,  the  government 
sought  to  classify  the  result  of  an  independ- 
ent researchers  work,  not  the  documents 
used  to  support  that  work. 

The  overriding  reason  given  to  support  se- 
crecy in  these  and  other  areas  of  science 
and  technology  is  national  security.  The 
militsu-y  strength  of  the  country  has  de- 
pended in  large  measure  on  the  pre-eminent 
status  of  US  technology.  Yet,  in  recent 
years,  fears  have  been  expressed  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  disseminate  'know  how" 
abroad  without  further  eroding  our  leader- 
ship. Furthermore,  America's  technological 
predominance  in  the  commercial  sector  has 
been  called  into  question  by  nations  such  as 
Japan  and  West  Germany.  Why,  proponents 
of  secrecy  ask,  should  sensitive  industrial 
knowledge  be  exported? 

But  does  secrecy  actually  promote  securi- 
ty? The  futility  of  trying  to  suppress  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  illustrated  by  what  hap- 
pened in  the  early  1940s.  Prior  to  the  initi- 
ation of  the  Manhattan  Project,  American 
scientists  agreed  not  to  publish  papers  deal- 
ing with  nuclear  fission.  Intrigued  by  this 
absence  of  publications,  G.  N.  Flyorov,  a 
Soviet  physicist,  assumed  that  the  US  gov- 
ernment had  begun  a  secret  nuclear  project 
and  urged  the  USSR  to  do  the  same. 

An  argiunent  can  be  made  that  secrecy,  in 
the  pursuit  of  high-quality  science  and  tech- 
nology, does  more  harm  than  good. 

Virtually  all  methods  for  effectively  con- 
straining the  flow  of  information  out  of  the 
country  entail  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  domestic  circulation  and  publication  as 
well.  This  would  make  duplication  of  efforts 
necessary,  thereby  slowing  the  process. 
Eventually,  such  a  course  of  action  could 
undermine  the  national  security  by  weaken- 
ing the  nation  technologically. 

The  exclusion  of  foreign  nationals-  from 
university  based  research  would  reduce  the 
general  pool  of  talented  individuals  at 
American  universities.  It  would  also  have 
the  more  indirect  effect  of  creating  a  feeling 
of  distrust  and  ill  will  between  this  country 
and  others. 

Beyond  these  considerations  is  that  of  the 
traditional  protections  for  freedom  and 
openness  that  have  always  been  part  of 
American  society  and  law. 

Erecting  significant  new  barriers  to  scien- 
tific communication  and  establishing  prece- 
dents with  respect  to  prior  constraints  on 
publication  and  speech  would  degrade  valu- 
able American  tradition  and  detract  from 
the  example  of  openness  that  this  country 
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has  set  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  would 
also  harm  one  of  the  few  existing  strands  of 
international  cooperation:  that  which  links 
scientists  and  engineers  across  national 
l>oundaries. 

The  threat  of  expanding  secrecy  in  tech- 
nology merits  the  serious  attention  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  both  as  professionals 
and  as  citizens. 

A  Formula  for  Smothering  U.S.  Scientific 

Progress 

(By  Daniel  S.  Greenberg) 

Are  the  Soviets  really  dipping  into  this 
country's  vast  output  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge? 

No  question  about  it— indeed  they  are. 
But  there  is  a  serious  question  concerning 
what  we  should  do  about  it.  A  resolution  of 
that  question  is  becoming  more  urgent  as 
senior  defense  and  intelligence  chiefs  inten- 
sify demands  for  important  segments  of 
American  science  to  curtain  themselves  off 
from  prying  eyes.  If  science  doesn't  volun- 
tarily censor  itself.  Adm.  Bobby  R.  Inman. 
deputy  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  warned  last  week,  its  traditional  re- 
sistance to  "regulation  of  any  kind"  will  be 
■wiped  away  by  a  tidal  wave"  of  public  and 
congressional  concern. 

When  it  comes  to  pressuring  science  into 
trimming  its  ancient  practice  of  unrestricted 
communication,  the  admiral  already  has  a 
historic  scalp  in  his  belt.  For  it  was  under 
his  prodding,  while  he  headed  the  super- 
secret  National  Security  Agency,  that  uni- 
versity-based computer  scientists  agreed  to  a 
voluntary  system  of  government  pre-publi- 
cation review  of  research  papers  of  possible 
vsdue  for  making  and  breaking  codes.  That 
reluctantly  taken  step,  even  with  its  volun- 
tary feature,  represented  an  unprecedented 
surrender  in  the  peacetime  history  of  our 
scientific  conmiunity. 

Now  Inman  and  his  national-security  col- 
leagues, backed  by  the  White  House,  want 
to  extend  the  principle  of  voluntary  collabo- 
ration to  most,  if  not  all,  of  American  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Is  that  a  good  idea? 

To  the  tunnel-visioned  bureaucrats  of  na- 
tional security,  it's  obviously  a  splendid 
idea.  But  their  embrace  of  it  reflects  a  medi- 
eval grasp  of  the  workings  of  lOth-Century 
science  and  technology— so  much  so  that  it 
is  reminiscent  of  perpetual-motion  engineer- 
ing, leech  medical  therapy  and  alchemy. 

The  reason  we're  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in 
science  and  technology  has  nothing  to  do 
with  expenditures,  talent  or  ambition.  In  all 
three  departments,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  lookalikes. 

What  sets  the  two  countries  apart— and 
makes  the  United  States  dynamic  and  cre- 
ative and  the  Soviet  Union  clumsy  and 
needful  of  scientific  larceny— is  that  our  re- 
.search  is  mostly  open  and  theirs  is  mostly 
secret.  That's  the  unanimous  report  from 
emigres,  defectors  and  foreigners  who  have 
visited  Soviet  research  centers.  (Incidental- 
ly, the  only  way  we  got  into  those  carefully 
guarded  centers  was  through  tit-for-tat  ex- 
change programs  that  we've  foolishly  cut 
off  in  retaliation  for  Soviet  foreign  trans- 
gressions.) 

Inman's  latest  proposal  rates  special  at- 
tention both  because  of  his  government  po- 
sition and  his  track  record  on  clamping 
down  on  science.  What  he's  asking  for 
sounds  innocent  enough,  amounting  to  the 
seemingly  friendly  suggestion  that  research- 
ers police  themselves  before  an  outraged 
public  does  it  for  them,  and  with  more  oner- 
ous restrictions  than  might  be  really  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  "A  potential  balance  be- 


tween national  security  and  science  may 
lie,"  he  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  "in  an  agreement  to  Include  in 
the  peer-review  process,  prior  to  the  start  of 
research  and  prior  to  the  publication,  the 
question  of  potential  harm  to  the  nation." 

The  difficulty  with  that  smooth-sounding 
formula  is  that  it  would  be  a  first  step  to 
the  intellectual  coagulation  of  American  sci- 
ence through  the  introduction  of  spook  cri- 
teria into  the  support  and  publication  of  re- 
search. 

Though  the  admiral  says  he's  mainly  con- 
cerned about  industrially  applied  research 
rather  than  academic  basic  science,  the  fact 
is  that  the  peer-review  process  that  he's  fo- 
cusing on  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  sci- 
ence in  the  universities.  The  peers  are 
lenowledgeable  fellow  scientists  who  advise 
on  handing  out  federal  research  money  and 
on  worthiness  for  publishing  the  results.  In 
that  realm  of  research,  his  recommenda- 
tions would  Indeed  end  the  problem  of 
Soviet  prying  by  so  retarding  our  scientific 
output  that  the  Russians  would  find  little 
worth  lifting  from  Journals  and  conferences. 

But  are  there  advanced  technologies,  in 
the  form  of  equipment  or  information,  that 
we  want  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  adver- 
saries? Of  course.  And  security  techniques 
exist  for  accomplishing  that  without  stop- 
ping up  the  mainsprings  of  our  scientific 
creativity.  The  classification  of  militarily 
relevant  technology  is  old  hat.  and  we've 
learned  to  live  with  it— though  it's  worth 
noting  that  many  enlightened  military  men 
think  it's  overdone  to  our  detriment. 

Knowledge  thrives  on  light  and  air.  That's 
the  one  secret  of  American  science  that  the 
Soviets  are  unable  to  grasp.* 


this  would  raise  over  $3  billion  per 
year  for  medicare. 

A  10-cent  excise  tax  increase  would 
also  help  decrease  cigarette  consump- 
tion. Reducing  consumption  would 
benefit  not  only  the  health  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  our  troubled  economy. 
Considering  that  the  value  of  produc- 
tion lost  through  sickness  due  to 
smoking  in  1980  was  $25.8  billion,  an 
increase  in  the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes 
would  help  productivity. 

While  proposing  tax  increases  is  not 
popular,  I  believe  that  in  this  case  it  is 
altogether  warranted  and  timely.  My 
bill  makes  smokers  pay  a  larger  share 
of  the  clearly  identified  costs  they 
impose  on  society,  and  it  also  brings 
needed  financial  help  to  a  very  trou- 
bled social  security  system.  This  bill  is 
not  a  way  for  President  Reagan  to 
avoid  responsibility  for  projected  defi- 
cits, exceeding  $100  billion  in  the 
coming  years.  The  President  must  rec- 
ognize that  future  deficits  were  largely 
created  by  the  excessive  $749  billion 
tax  cut  he  pushed  through  Congress 
last  year.  My  bill  is,  however,  a  way  of 
dealing  with  a  national  health  disaster 
created  by  cigarette  smoking. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
thoughtfully  consider  this  legislation 
in  the  near  future.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  THE 
CIGARETTE  EXCISE  TAX  AND 
EARMARK  THE  REVENUE  TO 
MEDICARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Oberstar,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  increase  the 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  by  10  cents, 
and  to  transfer  the  revenues  from  this 
tax  to  medicare.  On  the  Senate  side. 
Senator  Danforth  has  introduced 
identical  legislation.  S.  1610. 

A  major  objective  of  this  bill  is  to 
help  make  those  who  choose  to  smoke 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  health 
care  costs  now  borne  for  them  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  non- 
smoking taxpayers.  Experts  estimate 
that  in  1980  alone,  a  staggering  $3.8 
billion  or  about  6  percent  of  medicare 
and  medicaid  expenditures,  went  to 
treat  persons  suffering  from  smoking- 
related  diseases.  Presently,  the  Feder- 
al excise  tax  of  8  cents  per  package, 
first  imposed  in  1951  and  left  un- 
changed in  the  intervening  30  years, 
goes  Into  the  General  Treasury.  Thus, 
the  current  8-cent  tax  revenue  is  only 
very  indirectly  being  applied  to  the 
costs  attributable  directly  to  cigarette 
smoking.  If  the  additional  10-cent  tax 
is  earmarked  to   medicare,   hovever. 


THE  CREATION  OF  A  NATIONAL 
"BULLET  TRAIN"  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
beginning  of  this  2d  session  of  the 
97th  Congress,  I  report  on  the 
progress  realized  last  session  toward 
achieving  a  high-speed  passenger  rail 
system  in  the  United  States  equal  to 
or  better  than  those  in  the  other  in- 
dustrialized nations. 

Because  the  creation  of  a  national 
"bullet  train"  system  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  U.S.  economy, 
it  has  been  a  top  priority  of  the  Joint 
Ek;onomic  Committee.  In  its  November 
3,  1981,  report.  "Case  Studies  in  Pri- 
vate/P»ublic  Cooperation  To  Revitalize 
America;  Passenger  Rail,"  the  conrunit- 
tee  concluded: 

One  part  of  Americas  Infrastructure 
should  be  a  high-speed  rail  passenger 
system.  The  Europeans  and  Japanese  have 
demonstrated  that  high-speed  rail  passenger 
operations  can  t>e  successful.  This  success 
can  be  duplicated  in  the  United  States.  As 
personal  travel  becomes  more  difficult  and 
inconvenient,  passenger  rail  systems  emerge 
as  a  viable  and  Intelligent  alternative  to 
present  personal  transportation  systems. 

The  development  of  a  high-sE>eed  passen- 
ger rail  system  in  the  United  states  would 
have  benefits  that  extend  far  beyond  saving 
energy  and  Improving  personal  transporta- 
tion. Revitalizing  the  Nation's  passenger 
railroads  would  provide  an  excellent  start  in 
reindustrializing  America  because  it  would 
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require  the  creation  of  a  major  industry. 
For  the  next  generation.  Americans  could 
be  busy  making  rail  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock,  new  track,  electrification  systems, 
and  other  things  needed  to  redevelop  our 
entire  rail  system.  Just  as  the  automobile 
helped  make  the  1920's  prosperous,  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  could  see  an  American 
revival  based  on  the  railroad. 

Given  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 
from  the  development  of  a  passenger  rail 
system,  the  United  States  should  establish  a 
goal  of  creating  a  high-speed  rail  passenger 
system  equal  to  or  better  than  those  of  the 
other  industrialized  nations.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  passenger  rail  system  in  the 
United  States  should  not  be  a  revivalist  or 
preservationist  movement.  The  American 
system  should  be  a  railroad  of  the  future 
based  on  modem  technology  and  new  ideas. 

The  committee's  eight  specific  rec- 
ommendations included: 

First.  Develop  high-speed  Intercity 
rail  systems  in  highly  populated  corri- 
dors; 

Second.  Separate  passenger  and 
freight  operations; 

Third.  Utilize  advanced  railroad 
technology; 

Fourth.  Electrify  the  rail  lines; 

Fifth.  Eliminate  grade  crossings; 

Sixth.  Business,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment should  cooperate  in  project  plan- 
ning, finance,  and  operations; 

Seventh.  Appoint  a  Rail  Corridor 
Development  Expediter  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President;  and 

Eighth.  Promote  domestic  jobs  and 
production. 

Editorial  response  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  report  was  favor- 
able: 

Editorials  follow: 

[Prom  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Nov.  6,  1981] 
All  Aboard  Again 

At  last!  The  congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  lighted  a  green  semaphore 
on  the  development  of  high-speed  passenger 
trains  for  Americans.  The  attention  is  a 
little  late,  but  a  free  market  is  like  that 
sometimes. 

While  the  governments  of  other  nations 
have  devoted  increasing  attention  to  rail 
transportation  since  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  has  let  its  once  superior  serv- 
ice slide  into  near-oblivion.  Affluent  Ameri- 
cans were  more  enamored  of  the  personal- 
automobile  and  faster,  larger  jet  planes. 

But  inflation  has  put  those  modes  out  of 
reach  to  many.  Airlines  are  in  financial 
trouble  and  government  supervision  of  air 
traffic  is  a  mess.  The  price  of  a  new  automo- 
bile is  nearly  out  of  sight  and  the  fuel  that 
runs  it  is  no  bargain,  either;  the  auto  indus- 
try is  in  deep  recession.  Meanwhile,  tax- 
strapped  Americans  have  put  the  squeeze  on 
government  spending  at  all  levels.  The  pell- 
mell  construction  of  interstate  highways 
and  inner-city  freeways  has  all  but  stopped, 
and  many  of  those  built  in  better  times  are 
falling  into  disrepair.  Economists  don't  fore- 
see any  change  in  the  near  future. 

So  the  public  eye  is  turning  back  toward 
the  rails.  Amtrak,  the  government -support- 
ed rail  passenger  system,  has  kept  the 
option  alive.  It  has  worked  against  tremen- 
dous odds— a  lack  of  cooperation  from  most 
private  railroads,  legislators  who  refuse  to 
see  the  need  for  it,  and  an  apathetic  public. 


In  its  early  years,  Amtrak  was  appealing 
to  few  but  passenger  train  loyalists.  The 
equipment  was  old  and  in  poor  condition, 
schedules  were  abysmal,  the  trains  unrea- 
sonably slow  and  reservations  difficult  to 
get.  Today  the  Amtrak  fleet  consists  of 
more  luxurious  new  coaches  than  old  ones. 
Its  on-time  record  beats  that  of  the  airlines. 
This  month.  Amtrak  switched  to  a  totally 
computerized  reservations  system  that  will 
make  bookings  a  snap. 

Still,  the  trains  are  slow.  Amtrak  runs 
over  private  lines,  many  of  which  are  not 
maintained  to  carry  high-speed  traffic. 
Partly  because  of  that  and  partly  because  of 
railroad  hostility  toward  Amtrak,  passenger 
trains  are  held  to  average  speeds  of  40  mph. 
Meanwhile,  "bullet  trains"  in  Japan,  Eng- 
land's "High  Speed  Train"  and  French 
■'Tres  Grande  Vitesse"  trains  whisk  passen- 
gers between  cities  at  speeds  of  100  mph  and 
more. 

Amtrak  has  had  notable  success  with 
higher-than-average  speed  service  between 
Boston,  New  York  and  Washington  and  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  Amtrak 
President  Alan  Boyd  believes  that  high- 
speed service  between  major  cities  from  100 
to  300  miles  apart  would  be  very  successful. 
Phoenix  and  Tucson  come  to  mind  almost 
inunediately.  The  technology  and  the  equip- 
ment are  available— mostly  from  Japan.  It 
will  take  American  industry  longer  to  go 
into  production.  And  it  will  take  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  did  not 
recommend  that  government  foot  the  bill, 
but  rather  that  private  capital  be  raised 
through  government-guaranteed  loans- 
such  as  those  offered  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
That's  a  sensible  way  to  go.  Railroad  compa- 
nies could  be  the  first  to  queue  up  for  a 
piece  of  the  action,  guaranteeing  also  that 
they  will  be  more  helpful  in  making  Amtrak 
work. 

The  idea  is  not  to  replace  the  jet  plane  or 
the  personal  automobile  but  to  balance  the 
nation's  transportation  system  with  an  effi- 
cient third  mode  and  thus  assure  that  the 
United  States  remains  mobile. 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Nov.  9, 
1981] 

Texas  Triakcle  Perfect  for  High  Speed 
Trains 

Unfastening  the  golden  buckle  of  the  Sun 
Belt  to  get  in  and  out  of  Houston  is  getting 
tougher  each  day.  Crowded  skies  and  free- 
ways make  travel  between  major  cities  in 
Texas  expensive  in  irritation  and  time.  Talk 
of  high  speed  trains  in  the  Texas  Triangle 
corridor  of  Houston-San  Antonio-Dallas  to 
ease  these  intercity  traffic  jams  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years. 

Last  week  a  Joint  Economic  Conunittee  of 
Congress  released  a  study  calling  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  high  speed  pas- 
senger rail  system  nationwide.  The  commit- 
tee believes  such  a  system  could  play  a  vital 
role  in  revising  America's  economic  decline. 

The  phenomenal  industrial  and  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  Texas  Triangle  makes  it 
a  perfect  candidate  for  such  a  system.  If  a 
high  speed  rail  system  can  succeed  any- 
where, it  is  In  the  Houston-San  Antonio- 
Dallas  booming  economy.  Previous  attempts 
at  profitable  passenger  train  operations  out 
of  Houston  have  failed  because  they  have 
not  linked  these  three  major  population 
areas  with  convenient,  reliable  speedy  and 
direct  service. 

Alan  Boyd,  president  of  Amtrak,  noted 
that  its  passenger  train  from  Houston  to 
Dallas— now  canceled— traveled  345  miles  to 
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make  a  245  mile  trip.  It  took  8  hours  and  50 
minutes  to  do  it,  an  average  speed  of  38 
miles  per  hour.  A  business  person  would  not 
consider  taking  time  for  such  a  trip.  Even  a 
pleasure  traveler  would  find  eight  hours  on 
a  train  to  Dallas  a  bit  taxing. 

Finding  a  solution  to  such  a  convoluted 
system  requires  looking  to  those  countries 
that  have  good  rail  systems.  Fortunately,  we 
are  making  progress  in  that  direction.  A 
newly  formed  Japan-United  States  Rail 
Congress,  comprised  of  15  members  of  the 
Japanese  Diet  and  15  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  is  working  to  bring  high-speed 
trains  to  this  country.  Government  incen- 
tives in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees  and  tax 
credits  could  encourage  private  investment. 

Restoring  train  travel  as  a  major  form  of 
transportation  is  not  only  economically 
sound  but  psychologically  rewarding.  Ameri- 
cans have  long  been  fascinated  by  train 
travel.  It's  in  their  folklore  and  music. 
Maybe  with  highspeed  trains,  romanticism 
and  reality  can  be  reconciled. 

[From  the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today,  Nov.  8.  1981] 

Bullet-Train  Advocates  Are  on  the  Right 

Track 

The  passenger  train  is  a  good  idea  whose 
time  has  come  and  gone  and  come  back 
again.  What  lies  ahead  is  the  challenge  of 
rebuilding  America's  rail  system,  a  task 
more  formidable  than  its  original  construc- 
tion early  in  the  last  century. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  decade  since  Bre- 
vard County  residents  have  been  able  to 
board  a  train  in  Titusville,  Cocoa  or  Mel- 
bourne. The  story  is  the  same  across  the 
nation:  cheap  fuel  for  automobiles,  good 
roads  and  relatively  inexpensive  air  travel 
pushed  railroads  out  of  the  passenger  haul- 
ing business. 

The  passenger  lines  that  remain  are  oper- 
ated by  Amtrak,  the  federal  rail  corporation 
that  is  so  awash  in  red  ink  it  could  repaint 
all  its  locomotives  with  the  stuff  and  still 
have  enough  left  over  to  touch  up  a  ca- 
boose. 

Now  that  fuel  costs  have  risen  sharply, 
trains  are  beginning  to  appear  very  attrac- 
tive again.  But  before  they  can  stage  a 
comeback  they  must  overcome  their  major 
drawback— their  lack  of  speed.  In  the  mid- 
1950s  the  average  passenger  train  traveled 
at  75  mph.  Now  the  average  is  40  mph.  That 
won't  do.  We  Americans  want  everything 
now,  and  that  includes  getting  to  where 
we're  going. 

In  some  other  countries  the  speed  prob- 
lem has  been  licked.  Specially  designed 
trains  hurdle  between  cities  at  well  above 
100  mph.  Japan  pioneered  the  concept  of 
"bullet- trains,"  but  France  has  the  fastest 
train  of  all— the  Tres  Grande  Vitesse,  which 
cruises  at  160  mph  and  will  go  much  faster 
when  its  special  tracks  are  completed.  West 
Germany.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Canada  either  now  operate  high-speed  rail 
systems  or  are  in  the  process  of  building 
them. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  is  sadly 
behind  in  this  area,  and  its  time  we  caught 
up.  Recently  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Congre-ss  issued  a  report  to  that 
effect.  'The  construction  and  operation  of  a 
high-speed  passenger  rail  system  could  play 
a  vital  role  in  reversing  America's  economic 
decline,"  the  study  concluded. 

The  report  comes  even  as  Japanese  and 
American  experts  are  cooperating  in  study- 
ing the  feasibility  of  setting  up  bullet-train 
service  in  several  areas  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  routes  under  consideration  is 
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that  between  Miami  and  Jacksonville,  which 
obviously  would  have  tremendous  economic 
implications  for  the  Space  Coast. 

It  is  not  too  early  for  state  and  local  offi- 
cials to  get  t>ehind  the  bullet-train  concept. 
Their  support  will  be  needed  if  such  an  am- 
bitious project  is  to  become  a  reality. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald.  Nov. 
8,  1981] 
Slow  Progress  for  Past  Train 
A  report  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  paints  a  beautiful  picture  of 
bullet  trains  racing  between  major  Ameri- 
can cities,  but  the  dream  is  clouded  by  the 
economic  realities  that  have  forced  sharp 
cutbacks  in  existing  passenger  service  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  Amtrak  system. 

The  time  will  come  when  high  energy 
costs  and  congested  skies  and  airports  will 
make  it  more  feasible  to  consider  a  network 
of  high-speed  trains,  but  that  day  may  be 
decades  away. 

Included  in  the  list  of  cities  suggested  for 
bullet-train  service  are  four  in  Texas- 
Dallas,  Port  Worth,  San  Antonio  and  Hous- 
ton. 

The  rail  enthusiasts  on  the  congressional 
committee  said  the  United  States  needs  a 
balanced  transportation  system  to  remain 
economically  healthy.  The  construction  and 
operation  of  a  high-speed  passenger  rail 
system  could  play  a  vital  role  in  reversing 
America's  economic  decline,  the  group  re- 
ported. 

Bullet  trains  that  average  at  least  100 
miles  per  hour  now  are  in  service  in  Britain, 
Prance  and  Japan,  but  they  are  part  of  gov- 
emment-owned-and-subsidized  systems. 

President  Reagan  is  going  the  opposite  di- 
rection in  transportation  policy,  calling  for 
less,  not  more,  spending  on  railroads,  avia- 
tion, barge  operations  and  highway  con- 
struction. 

Amtrak  supporters  argue  that  the  passen- 
ger system  would  come  closer  to  paying  its 
way  if  it  had  better  track  facilities  and 
higher  speeds.  The  report  on  the  bullet- 
train  concept  noted  that  the  average  speed 
of  U.S.  passenger  trains  declined  from  75 
miles  per  hour  in  the  mid-1950s  to  40  miles 
per  hour  at  present. 

We  certainly  agree  with  the  congressional 
committee  that  bullet-train  service  ought  to 
be  explored.  For  although  financing  the 
project  without  massive  government  subsi- 
dies would  be  a  major  obstacle,  the  train 
network  would,  as  the  committee  noted,  not 
only  create  a  major  new  industry  and  foster 
new  employment  and  business  opptortuni- 
ties,  but  also  would  help  revitalize  the  areas 
served  by  the  high-speed  trains. 

Meanwhile,  legislators  from  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Japanese  Diet  successfully 
formed  the  Japan-United  States  Rail 
Congress,  which  will  work  to  introduce 
high-speed  passenger  rail  systems  in 
heavily  populated  U.S.-transportation 
corridors.  The  Rail  Congress  held  its 
first  meeting  in  Washington  on  No- 
vember 4,  1981,  and  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolution  Creating  the  Japan-United 
States  Rail  Congress 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  historically  been  among  the  world 
leaders  in  the  development  of  rail  transpor- 
tation systems;  and 

Whereas  rising  energy  prices  and  uncer- 
tain energy  supply,  the  limits  of  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  other  modes  of  transporta- 


tion, and  the  natural  competitive  advan- 
tages and  efficiencies  of  rail  transp>ortation 
make  railroads  an  increasingly  important 
part  of  the  transportation  systems  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan;  and 

Whereas  much  is  to  be  gained  by  the  dis- 
ctission  of  and  resolution  of  problems  relat- 
ed to  railroad  transportation  in  the  two 
countries;  and 

Whereas  the  position  of  Japan  as  world 
leader  in  developing  and  operating  efficient, 
safe,  and  reliable  high-speed  intercity  pas- 
senger trains  and  commuter  rail  trains  can 
be  of  assistance  in  developing  and  enhanc- 
ing such  services  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  i)osition  of  the  United  States 
as  the  leader  in  innovation  and  operation  of 
freight  rail  systems,  computer  systems,  air- 
craft technology,  and  other  fields  related  to 
transportation  can  t>e  of  assistance  as  Japan 
seeks  to  meet  its  growing  needs;  and  there- 
fore before  it 

Resolved,  That  a  permanent  forum  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet  and 
the  United  States  Congress  should  be  and 
hereby  is  created  to  promote  the  discussion 
of  and  resolution  of  matters  of  common  in- 
terest in  the  area  of  rail  transportation. 
This  new  group  shall  be  known  as  the 
Japan-United  States  Rail  Congress.  The 
Japan-United  States  Rail  Congress,  as  one 
of  its  important  tasks,  will  work  diligently 
so  that  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  solving 
problems  through  international  discussions 
l>etween  both  countries  can  be  shared 
evenly  and  broadly  by  the  leaders  of  both 
countries.  For  that  purpose,  in  the  event 
that  a  conference  with  comparable  Interests 
is  organized  by  private  sector  leaders  of 
both  countries,  this  rail  congress  will  study 
the  matter  of  convening  a  joint  meeting  as 
necessity  dictates.  The  Japan-United  States 
Rail  Congress  supports  the  study  now  un- 
derway by  Japanese  specialists  investigating 
the  economic  and  engineering  feasibility  of 
high-speed  rail  systems  in  the  United 
States. 

Japan-United  States  Rail  Congress  takes 
further  cognizance  of  the  contributions 
being  made  to  the  improvement  of  rail 
transportation  in  the  United  States  through 
the  implementation  of  the  govemment-to- 
govemment  agreement  in  order  to  assist 
any  implementation  of  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor Improvement  Project.  It  is  the  strong 
hope  that  the  useful  work  under  this  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  program  will  con- 
tinue. 

It  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  Japan-United 
States  Rail  Congress  to  meet  at  least  once 
each  year,  with  the  United  States  and  Japan 
serving  as  host  and  secretariat  in  alternat- 
ing years.  Accordingly,  the  Japan-United 
States  Rail  Congress  agrees  to  reconvene  in 
Japan  in  the  Summer  of  1982.  with  the 
meeting  coinciding  with  the  opening  cere- 
monies of  the  new  Tohoku  Shinkansen. 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
members  of  the  Japan-United  States  Rail 
Congress  that  the  formation  of  this  new 
group  will  contribute  to  the  further  en- 
hancement of  the  friendship  and  close  coop- 
eration of  our  two  countries. 

Negotiations  are  presently  underway 
toward  creating  a  similar  Rail  Con- 
gress between  the  United  States  and 
Prance.  The  French  high-speed  TGV 
passenger  train  serving  Paris-Lyons 
began  operation  last  September. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priations for  1982  (Public  Law  97-102), 
signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan 


on  December  23,  1981,  included  the 
following  language  in  the  statement  of 
managers: 

The  conferees  support  the  formation  of 
the  Japan-United  States  Rail  Congress  by 
legislators  from  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Japanese  Diet. 
This  bilateral  Congress  proposes  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  high-speed  passenger 
trains  in  this  nation's  heavily  populated 
transportation  corridors  and  with  it  to 
create  jobs  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  system  and  the  manufacture  of 
equipment.  The  conferees  believe  that  high- 
speed passenger  train  service  in  Japan, 
France  and  elsewhere  demonstrates  that  it 
can  be  financially  self-supporting  and  that 
adequate  private  capital  can  be  made  avail- 
able. The  conferees  congratulate  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  for  their  support  of  new 
technology  and  improved  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Executive 
Branch,  including  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  its  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, to  prepare  in  conjunction  with 
Amtrak  a  repori  to  Congress  planning  the 
creation  of  an  American  high-speed  passen- 
ger rail  system.  The  FRA  and  Amtrak  are 
specifically  directed  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  high-sr>eed  corridor  operation  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  Orlando 
and  Miami,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago  and  Cincinnati 
via  Indianapolis  (along  Interstate  right-of- 
way). 

Thus  a  U.S.  high-speed  passenger 
rail  system  received  strong  impetus  in 
1981.  With  increasing  public  and  legis- 
lative interest,  and  the  growing  real- 
ization that  a  balanced  transportation 
system  is  vital  to  our  Nation's  future,  I 
hope  that  this  momentum  will  contin- 
ue in  1982.* 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  No.  1  issue  facing  the  Nation  in 
1982  is  jobs. 

The  Reagan  administration's  cut- 
back in  Federal  spending  on  social  pro- 
grams and  public  sector  employment 
can  only  be  justified  if  the  private 
sector  picks  up  the  slack  and  provides 
more  jobs  for  more  people. 

Yet  in  recent  months  unemployment 
has  steadily  risen.  Without  increased 
demand  for  goods  and  services,  the 
President's  tax  and  spending  programs 
are  in  jeopardy. 

In  retrospect,  it  would  appear  that 
too  great  an  emphasis  on  either 
supply-side  or  demand  economics  leads 
to  imbalances  in  the  economy  and  that 
the  Tax  Act  of  1981  was  slanted  a  bit 
too  much  toward  supply-side  incen- 
tives. Accordingly,  new  demand-orient- 
ed consumer  incentives  are  needed  to 
give  the  economy  a  short-term  shot  in 
the  arm  to  allow  the  longer  term 
supply-side  program  a  chance  to  work. 
It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  pro- 
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vide  companies  incentives  to  expand  if 
there  is  no  demand  for  their  products. 

Moreover,  a  careful  review  of  several 
provisions  of  the  1981  Tax  Act  raises 
questions  about  tax  equity  as  well  as 
economic  priorities.  For  example,  the 
social  case  for  providing  new  tax  in- 
centives for  the  petroleimi  industry, 
which  is  capital-  rather  than  labor-in- 
tensive, demands  review. 

As  chairman  of  the  newly  created 
House  Republican  task  force  on  Job 
creation,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  give  the  economy's  job-inten- 
sive industries  a  powerful  boost.  Spe- 
cifically aimed  at  spurring  the  stricken 
automobile,  housing,  and  farm  imple- 
ment industries,  the  measure  calls  for 
the  creation  of  three  new  tax  incen- 
tives: 

First,  a  $750  tax  credit— which  is 
equivalent  to  a  $1,500  tax  deduction 
for  a  family  at  the  50-percent  tax 
bracket  or  a  $3,000  tax  deduction  for  a 
family  at  the  25-percent  tax  bracket— 
for  individuals  purchasing  a  new  car  in 
1982; 

Second,  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $5,000 
for  families  purchasing  a  newly  con- 
structed home  in  1982;  and 

Third,  an  extra  10-percent  tax  credit 
up  to  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  new 
farm  equipment  this  year. 

Adoption  of  these  proposals  will 
entail  a  cost  to  the  Treasury,  but  this 
cost  can  be  more  than  offset  by  plug- 
ging several  of  the  corporate  welfare 
loopholes  Congress  created  in  the  1981 
Tax  Act.  The  provision,  for  example, 
which  allows  companies  which  lose 
money  to  seU  through  intricate  leasing 
arrangements  their  tax  losses  to  prof- 
itmaking  enterprises  should  be  elim- 
inated, as  should  the  reduction  Con- 
gress authorized  in  the  windfall  profit 
tax  on  oil  companies. 

The  leasing  provisions  of  the  1981 
Tax  Act  represent  a  particularly  out- 
rageous assault  on  the  tax  codes.  To 
reward  the  inefficient  by  allowing 
companies  which  lose  money  to  sell 
their  tax  losses  is  to  stultify  the  econo- 
my and  shift  an  unfair  amount  of  the 
burden  of  fimdlng  Government  from 
Wall  Street  to  Main  Street.  Big  busi- 
ness is  the  sole  beneficiary  of  the  leas- 
ing provisions,  to  the  competitive  dis- 
advantage of  small  business  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual  taxpayer. 

The  recently  enacted  reduction  in 
the  windfall  profit  tax  on  the  oil  in- 
dustry—particularly in  light  of  the 
recent  merger  mania  in  the  industry- 
can  only  be  termed  unconscionable. 
There  is  simply  no  Industry  which  de- 
serves a  tax  break  less  today  than  big 
oil. 

Hopefully  the  tradeoffs  involved  in 
the  Jobs  creation  package  introduced 
this  week  will  provide  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  Members  to  adopt  a  correc- 
tive rather  than  radical  approach  to 
tax  revision.  The  alternative,  I  fear,  to 
corrective  legislation  is  either  intransi- 
gence on  an  imperfect  tax  policy  or 


return  to  the  big  tax  policies  of  the 
1970's. 

The  institution  of  incentives  to  em- 
ployment in  distressed  industries  im- 
plies a  change  of  emphasis  from  corpo- 
rate welfare  to  consumer  concern.  It 
also  implies  a  shift  in  emphasis  from 
the  nonlabor- intensive  oil  industry  to 
the  job-intensive  sector  of  economic 
production  in  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east. Such  a  shift  is  clearly  called  for 
when  over  400,000  people  are  out  or 
work  in  the  auto  industry  and  the 
even  more  labor-intensive  construction 
industry  is  at  its  lowest  level  since 
1946. 

In  addition  we  have  a  profound  na- 
tional interest  in  stimulating  pur- 
chases of  new  automobiles.  The  cur- 
rent generation  of  cars  marks  a  quan- 
tum improvement  in  gasoline  mileage 
standards  and  thus  a  significant  step 
toward  energy  independence.  More- 
over, given  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  guaranteed  massive  loans  to 
one  auto  maker,  a  return  to  profitabil- 
ity in  the  industries  could  result  in  siz- 
able savings  of  public  fimds. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  look  at  the 
job  losses  piling  up  in  basic  American 
industries  and  turn  its  attention  to 
helping  the  UAW  assembly  line 
worker  instead  of  the  oil  company  ex- 
ecutive. 

It  is  also  time  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  reembrace  the  Teddy  Roose- 
velt tradition  of  forceful  antitrust  en- 
forcement. The  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram will  be  jeopardized  if  big  busi- 
ness is  allowed  to  use  its  newly  given 
tax  breaks  to  rearrange  corporate 
ownership  instead  of  creating  new  jobs 
and  increasing  productivity.  Antitrust 
policy  should  ttJte  into  consideration 
the  effect  of  mergers  on  Jobs  creation 
as  well  as  industrial  concentration. 

If  American  business  is  to  preserve 
the  tax  incentives  Congress  has  pro- 
vided, an  economic  and  social  commit- 
ment must  be  made  to  building  rather 
than  buying,  expanding  industries 
rather  than  concentrating  stock  own- 
ership, jobs  creation  rather  than  elimi- 
nation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  15  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  special  order  for  60 
minutes,  for  Tuesday.  January  26. 
1982. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLOM)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  30 
minutes,  February  4. 

Mr.  Dannemhyer.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiLMAN.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyden.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  on  January  26. 

Mr.  Skelton.  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 28. 

Mr.  Aodabbo.  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCollum)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LeBoutiixier  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rudd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  DERWINSkl. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Shumway. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stark  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 
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Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  lUir^is  in  two  in- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  48  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  January  26,  1982,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2714.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
certification  that  the  acquisition  of  100  B- 
IB  aircraft  is  feasible  within  the  $20.5  bil- 
lion budget  estimate  by  1986,  pursuant  to 
title  IV  (Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force)  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1982  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-127);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2715.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  January  1.  1982.  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-128);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2716.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Budget,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
"Advances  to  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  and  other  Funds"  and  "Grants  to 
States  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Employment  Services"  for  the  period 
ending  March  31,  1982.  has  been  reappor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  section  3679(e)(2)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2717.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Antidef  iciency  Act  by  the  Herit- 
age Conservation  and  Recreation  Service, 
pursuant  to  section  3679(i)(2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2718.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  rer>ort  on  a 
violation  of  the  Antideficiency  Act  by  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
pursuant  to  section  3679(i)(2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2719.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
contained  in  the  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent dated  October  29.  1981  (House  Doc.  No. 
97-105),  pursuant  to  section  1014(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-129):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2720.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certifica- 
tion that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land 
classification  have  been  completed  on  cer- 
tain lands  of  the  Animas-LaPlata  project. 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  that  the 
lands  to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops  by  means 
of  irrigation,  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Appropriation 
Act.  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2721.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1037  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
employ  counsel  and  pay  costs  and  fees  inci- 
dent to  representation  before  foreign  judi- 
cial tribunals  and  administrative  agencies  of 
civilians  employed  by  or  accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  possessions,  the  Northern  Mairi- 
ana  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2722.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities,  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  various  construction  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2723.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities,  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  various  construction  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(  1 );  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2724.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities.  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  various  construction  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2725.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated  con- 
tracts for  experimental,  developmental,  test, 
or  research  work,  or  for  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense, 
covering  the  period  April  through  Septem- 
ber 1981.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2726.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Contracts  and  Business 
Management),  transmitting  the  Navy's 
annual  report  of  research  and  development 
contracting  actions  of  $50,000  and  over,  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2727.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Personnel 
and  Force  Management),  transmitting  the 
report  covering  fiscal  year  1981  on  aviation 
career  incentive  pay,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 
301a(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2728.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve 
Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmitting  the 
annual  report  covering  fiscal  year  1981  on 
submarine  duty  incentive  pay.  pursuant  to 


37    U.S.C.    301c(e);   to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

2729.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  family  housing  mainte- 
nance function  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 
Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2730.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain defense  equipment  and  services  to  Ven- 
ezuela (Transmittal  No.  82-12),  pursuant  to 
section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2731.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1981  on 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs,  pursuant  to 
section  4(d)  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  BanlUng.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2732.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  adoption  of  model  rehabilitation 
guidelines  by  State  and  ICKal  governments, 
pursuant  to  section  Sll(b)  of  Public  Law  91- 
609,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2733.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  (Antitrust  Division), 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  calendar 
year  1980  on  administration  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  pursuant  to  section  114  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2734.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  adminis- 
tration of  and  recommendations  as  to 
changes  in  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  pursu- 
ant to  section  114  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2735.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-121,  "D.C.  Emergency  Medical 
Technician  (EMT)  Recertlflcation  Regula- 
tions Amendment  Act  of  1981,"  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2736.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-123.  "Street  and  Alley  CHosing 
Amendment  Act  of  1981. "  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2737.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-124.  ■Closing  of  a  Portion  of  a 
Public  Alley  in  Square  569  Act  of  1981." 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

2738.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-125.  "District  of  Columbia  Legal 
Holiday  Clarification  Act  of  1981."  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2739.  A  letter  from  the  Chainnan,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-126.  "University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Board  of  Education  Salary 
and  Pay  Schedules  Adjustment  Act  of , 
1981,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
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Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2740.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-133.  "To  conform  District  of  Co- 
lumbia laws  and  regulations  to  certain  Fed- 
eral laws  and  regulations  governing  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  pro- 
gram," pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2741.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-134,  "Motor  Vehicle  Registration 
Act  of  1981,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2742.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-135.  'Newspaper  Publication  Act 
of  1981,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2743.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-136,  "To  provide  for  an  increase 
in  fees  for  the  annual  Inspection  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  pursu- 
ant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

2744.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-137,  "To  order  the  closing  of  a 
portion  of  two  (2)  public  alleys  abutting  lots 
801,  84,  42,  and  800  in  Square  777,  bounded 
by  4th  Street  N.E..  G  Street  N.E..  3rd  Street 
N.E.,  and  H  Street  N.E.,  and  to  accept  the 
dedication  of  land  in  Square  777  for  alley 
purposes  (S.O.  80-288)  (Ward  2)",  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-189;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2745.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-138,  "To  prohibit  new  construc- 
tion, substantial  rehabilitation,  subdivision 
formation,  or  street  and  alley  closings  in  the 
Capitol  Gateway  Project  area,  "pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2746.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  report  providing  a  compre- 
hensive Indian  bilingual  education  needs  as- 
sessment, pursuant  to  section  722(c)  of 
Public  Law  95-561:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2747.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  1980  annual  report  on  the  status  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  centers  funded  under 
the  Runaway  Youth  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 315  of  Public  Law  93-415,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2748.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions establishing  the  1982-83  Pell  Grant 
family  contribution  schedule,  pursuant  to 
section  124  of  Public  Law  97-92,  section 
482(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  and  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2749.  A  letter  from  the  Sectetary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions governing  Institutional  Aid  Programs, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2750.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions on  the  Educational  Opportunity  Cen- 
ters Program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1) 


of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2751.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  school  assistance  in  cases  of  cer- 
tain disasters,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2752.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of 
ACTION,  transmitting  notice  of  final  guide- 
lines for  VISTA  projects,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 420(d)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Act 
of  1973.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2753.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of 
ACTION,  transmitting  notice  of  final  guide- 
lines for  VISTA  volunteers  in  demonstra- 
tions, pursuant  to  section  420(d)  of  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Act  of  1973,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2754.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  annual  report,  covering  fiscal  year 
1980.  pursuant  to  section  3(c)  of  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2755.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Tourism,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  armual  report  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2756.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department's  administration 
of  the  Pair  Paclcaging  and  Labeling  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  Public  Law  89-755;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2757.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's people,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2758.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  National 
Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Advisory  Council, 
pursuant  to  section  418(b)(2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Conwiittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2759.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  second  biennial  report  on  public  health 
personnel  in  the  United  States,  1980,  pursu- 
ant to  section  793(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2760.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
study  of  State  laws,  death  investigation  sys- 
tems, practices,  and  their  impact  on  those 
affected  by  sudden  infant  death  syndrome, 
pursuant  to  section  1121(c)(2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2761.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  first  annual  report  on  insider  transac- 
tions involving  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations, pursuant  to  section  1318  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2762.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  quarterly  report  on  State  compliance 
with  medicaid  utilization  control  require- 
ments, pursuant  to  section  1903(g)(6)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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2762.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  report  on  the  link  between  employee 
training  and  safety  in  the  railroad  industry, 
pursuant  to  section  16(a)  of  Public  Law,  96- 
423;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2764.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
Federal  energy  conservation  programs,  pur- 
suant to  section  381(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2765.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  covering  fiscal  year  1980  on 
energy  conservation  and  solar  energy  pro- 
grams in  Federal  buildings,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 550  of  Public  Law  95-619:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2766.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Qiergy.  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  relating  to  the  International 
Energy  Program  to  be  held  on  January  19. 
1982.  in  Vienna,  Austria;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2767.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  relating  to  the  International 
Energy  Program  to  be  held  on  January  26. 
1982.  in  Paris,  France:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2768.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  reports 
covering  the  month  of  September  1981  on 
petroleum  market  shares  of  refined  petrole- 
um products  and  retail  gasoline,  pursuant  to 
section  4(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  of  1973:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2769.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
fourth  annual  report  based  on  the  adminis- 
tration's financial  reporting  system  for 
major  energy  producers,  pursuant  to  section 
205(h)  of  Public  Law  95-91;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2770.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  study  of  power  pooling  opportuni- 
ties in  the  electric  utility  industry,  pursuant 
to  section  205(b)  of  Public  Law  95-617;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2771.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2772.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Study  of  Ethical 
Problems  in  Medicine  and  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research,  transmitting  the  bien- 
nial report  of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to 
section  1802(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2773.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger CorporaticMi.  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
month  of  August  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2774.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  law  regarding  the  use 
of  herbicides  in  the  Mexican  marihuana 
eradication  program,  pursuant  to  section 
481(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
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as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2775.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Assistance,  Science  and 
Technology,  transmitting  a  list  of  arms  sales 
proposals  considered  eligible  for  approval 
during  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  section 
25(d)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2776.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  that  the  State  Depart- 

I  ment  Intends  to  consent  to  a  request  by  the 

Government  of  Korea  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  U.S. -origin  defense  equip- 
ment to  Oman,  pursuant  to  section  3(d)  of 

I  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 

mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2777.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Australia  for  permission 
to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origin  defense  arti- 
cles to  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2778.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Republic  of  Korea  for 
permission  to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origin 
military  equipment  to  Thailand,  pursuant 
to  section  3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2779.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  executive 
branch's  estimates  of  the  international 
volume  of  arms  traffic,  including  estimates 
on  an  annual  basis  of  the  sale  and  delivery 
of  weapons  and  weapons-related  defense 
equipment  by  all  major  arms  suppliers  to  all 
major  recipient  countries  since  1978,  pursu- 
ant to  section  25(e)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2780.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  an  export  license  for  major  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Indonesia 
(transmittal  No.  MC-22-81),  pursuant  to 
section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2781.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  com- 
munications satellite  components  sold  com- 
mercially to  France  for  the  ARABSAT  orga- 
nization (Transmittal  No.  MC-27-81),  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2782.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Affairs, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  conuner- 
cial  manufacturing  license  and  technical  as- 
sistance agreement  for  the  production  of 
certain  military  equipment  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  (transmittal  No.  MC-4-82). 
pursuant  to  section  36(d)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2783.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  depart- 
ment's semiannual  report  on  international 
narcotics  control  program  activities  for  the 
period  ended  September  30.  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  481(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


2784.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  interna- 
tional agreements,  other  than  treaties,  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2785.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  interna- 
tional agreements,  other  than  treaties,  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
1  U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2786.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  interna- 
tional agreements,  other  than  treaties,  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
1  U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2787.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  project  performance  audit  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  spe- 
cial studies  prepared  by  the  External 
Review  and  Evaluation  Office  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  project 
completion  reports  prepared  by  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  pursuant  to  section 
301(eK3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2788.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
E>efense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  covering  the  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1981,  listing  the  price  and 
availability  estimates  provided  to  countries 
and  the  requests  for  issuance  of  letters  of 
offer  received,  pursuant  to  section  28  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2789.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  quarterly  report  on  foreign  military 
sales  as  of  September  30,  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2790.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
table  covering  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1981,  showing  the  estimate  of  the 
number  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  U.S.  civilian  contract 
persormel  in  foreign  countries  for  assign- 
ments in  implementation  of  military  sales 
and  commercial  exports,  pursuant  to  section 
36(a)(7)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2791.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
table  covering  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1981,  showing  the  estimate  of  the 
number  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  U.S.  civilian  contract 
personnel  in  foreign  countries  for  assign- 
ments in  implementation  of  military  sales 
and  commercial  exports,  pursuant  to  section 
36(a)(7)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2792.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment 
and  services  to  Venezuela  (Transmittal  No. 
82-12).  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2793.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  lease  of 
certain  defense  equipment  to  Korea  (Trans- 
mittal No.  1-82),  pursuant  to  section  62(a) 


of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2794.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector. Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  lease  of 
certain  defense  equipment  to  Turkey 
(Transmittal  No.  2-82).  pursuant  to  section 
62(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2795.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  notice  of  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  ex|)ort  controls  main- 
tained for  foreign  policy  purposes,  pursuant 
to  section  6(e)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  and  Executive  Order  12214:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2796.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
export  administration,  covering  fiscal  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  14  of  Public  Law 
96-72;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2797.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  * 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  combined  state- 
ment of  receipts,  expenditures  and  balances 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
pursuant  to  section  15  of  the  Act  of  July  31. 
1894  and  section  114  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2798.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
recK>rt  on  donation  of  personal  property  and 
disposal  of  real  property  to  educational  or 
public  health  institutions,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(0)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2799.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1981  on  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  Federal  real  prot>erty  for 
historic  monument  purposes,  pursuant  to 
section  203(o)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Ot>erations. 

2800.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Agency's  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
404(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

2801.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Budget  and  Financial  Management.  United 
States  General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  the  retirement 
plan  for  the  employees  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2) 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2802.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Uruted  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  November  1981. 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2803.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Government  Printing  Office's 
financial  statements  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30.  1981.  pursuant  to  44 
U.S.C.  309(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Generations. 

2804.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
followup  report  on  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth  and  final  reports  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity, 
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pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2805.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Labor,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  proposed  computer  match  of  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  Beneficiaries 
against  the  Coal  Mine  Worker's  Compensa- 
tion Beneficiaries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2806.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  his  office,  covering  the  period 
ended  September  30,  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(b)  of  Public  Law  94-505;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2807.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Corporation's  Inspector  General,  pursu- 
ant to  section  122(d)  of  Public  Law  96-294; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2808.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration). 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system  for  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2809.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords sjrstem  for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2810.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system  for  the  Air  Force,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2811.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5S2a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2812.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Personnel  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S52a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2813.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5S2a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2814.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2815.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  changes 
to  an  existing  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2816.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2817.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  United 
States  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5S2a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


2818.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  changes  to  an  existing  notice 
of  propKJsed  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(0):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2819.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Op)erations. 

2820.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2821.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Congressional  and  Public  Affairs.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2822.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governor*.  U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
the  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2823.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  list  of  re- 
ports which  it  is  the  duty  of  any  officer  or 
department  to  make  to  Congress,  pursuant 
to  rule  III.  clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No.  97- 
130);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2824.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
U.S.  House  Of  Representatives,  transmitting 
his  annual  report  of  funds  drawn  by  him. 
the  application  and  disbursement  of  the 
sums,  and  balances  remaining  in  his  hands, 
as  of  January  4,  1982,  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  the  act  of  October  1.  1980  (26  Stat.  646); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

2825.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  twelfth  report  on 
the  Federal  voting  assistance  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Defense,  cov- 
ering the  period  1978  through  1980,  pursu- 
ant to  secticjn  201  of  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1955;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

2826.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  expenses  of  the  1980  presidential  cam- 
paigns and  nominating  conventions,  pursu- 
ant to  sections  3009(a)  and  3039(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

2827.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  financial  statements 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section  404  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2828.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  a  decision  to 
change  the  holding  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
lease  sale  87  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  1 
month  to  February  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2829.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  leasing 
systems  to  be  used  In  oil  and  gas  lease  sale 
No.  67.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1982,  pursuant  to  section  8(a)(8)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2830.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Interior,    transmitting    notice    of    the    pro- 


posed refund  of  $7,507.64  in  excess  royalty 
payments  to  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  pursuant 
to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2831.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
funds  awarded  to  the  Wyandot  Tribe  of  In- 
dians in  docket  139  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  docket  141  before 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

2832.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
the  funds  awarded  to  the  Shawnee  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  dockets  64.  335  and  338  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  docket  64-A 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2833.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Idaho  judgment  funds  in  dock- 
ets 523-71  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law 
93-134;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2834.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Wichita  and  Affili- 
ated Tribes'  (Keechi.  Waco,  and  Tawakonie) 
judgment  funds  in  docket  375  before  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to 
sections  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2835.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Caddo  Tribe  of  Indi- 
ans judgment  funds  in  docket  226  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to  sections 
2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2836.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  judgment  funds  awarded 
to  the  Spokane  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Spokane 
Reservation,  Wash.,  awarded  in  dockets  No. 
523-71  and  524-71  before  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  pursuant  to  sections  2(a)  and  4  of 
Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2837.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Reservation  judgment  funds  in  docket  343- 
70  before  the  United  Stales  Court  of  Claims, 
pursuant  to  sections  2(a)  and  4  of  Public 
Law  93-134;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2838.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Kalispel  Indian 
Community  of  Washington  judgment  funds 
in  dockets  523-71  and  524-71  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to  sections  2(a) 
and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2839.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 


and  distribution  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Tribes  judgment  funds  in  docket  523-71 
before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2840.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
research  and  development  activities  in  coal 
mining  technologies,  pursuant  to  section  908 
of  Public  Law  95-87;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2841.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Court's  judgment  order  in  docket  No.  189-C. 
Red  Lake  Band,  et  aL  y.  The  United  States 
of  Afnerica:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2842.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  development  and  production 
potential  of  Federal  coal  leases,  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  Public  Law  94-377;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2843.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Tourism  Marketing, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  visa 
waiver  legislation,  and  announcement  of  the 
filling  of  two  positions  under  the  National 
Tourism  Policy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2844.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting 
reports  on  battered  women  and  domestic  vi- 
olence, pursuant  to  section  104(c)  of  Public 
Law  85-315.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2845.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Tribunal  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  pursuant  to  section  808(a)  of  Public 
Law  94-553;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2846.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Federal  Magis- 
trates System,  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
Public  Law  96-R2;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2847.  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  report  on  all  judg- 
ments rendered  by  the  court  during  fiscal 
year  1981.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  791(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2848.  A  letter  from  the  accountants  for 
American  Veterans'  of  World  War  II.  trans- 
mitting the  audit  report  of  the  organization 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31,  1981. 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2849.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  February  18,  1929  (16  U.S.C. 
714(b));  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2850.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  aimual  report  of 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  for 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  9(a) 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2851.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  effect  on  the  shipyard  mobilization  base 
of  a  proposal  by  American  President  Lines 
Ltd.  to  reconstruct  three  containerships  in  a 
foreign  shipyard,  pursuant  to  section  615(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended  (95  Stat.  753);  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


2852.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  ninth  armual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  ocean  dumping  permit 
program,  pursuant  to  section  112  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2853.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  an  analysis  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

2854.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sub- 
title rv  of  title  49,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
change  the  notice  requirements  in  certain 
proceedings  conducted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2855.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  main  report  and  review  com- 
ments of  the  comprehensive  master  plan  for 
the  management  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  System,  pursuant  to  section  101(a)  of 
Public  Law  95-502;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2856.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  seventh  annual 
report  on  ocean  dumping  monitoring  and  re- 
search, pursuant  to  section  201  of  Public 
Law  92-532;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

2857.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  preliminary  report 
on  the  prospects  for  foreign  applications  of 
wind  energy  systems,  pursuant  to  section 
11(5)  of  Public  Law  96-345;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

2858.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  first  annual  report 
on  activities  under  the  Methane  Transpor- 
tation Research,  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1980,  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
Public  Law  96-512;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

2859.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  Defense  De- 
partment procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

2860.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  the  report  on 
the  sharing  of  medical  resources  program  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  5057:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

2861.  A  letter  from  the  director.  National 
Legislative  Commission,  the  American 
Legion,  transmitting  proceedings  of  their 
63d  annual  national  convention,  a  report  of 
activities  for  the  year  preceeding  the  con- 
vention, and  a  financial  statement  and  inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  organization,  pursuant 
to  section  9  of  the  act  of  September  19. 
1919,  and  section  3  of  PubUc  Law  88-504  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-131);  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2862.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  granting 
of  tax-exempt  status  to  organizations  main- 
taining schools  with  racially  discriminatory 
policies  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-132);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

2863.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,   transmitting  the  final  monthly 


Treasury  statement  of  receipts  and  outlays 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year  1B81, 
pursuant  to  section  257(Flrst)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2864.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  adviso- 
ry committee  report  regarding  the  agree- 
ment with  Japan  to  accelerate  the  staged  re- 
duction of  tariffs  on  semiconductors,  pursu- 
ant to  section  135(e)(1)  of  Public  Law  93- 
618;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2865.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
statement  of  liabilities  and  other  financial 
commitments  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  of 
September  30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section  402 
of  Public  Law  89-809:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2866.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Conunission.  transmit- 
ting the  28th  quarterly  report  on  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nonmarket 
economy  countries,  pursuant  to  section  410 
of  Public  Law  93-618;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2867.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
alcohol  fuels  for  fiscal  year  1981.  pursuant 
to  section  218(c)(1)(A)  of  Public  Law  96-294; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2868.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  International  Af- 
fairs and  Commodity  Programs,  transmit- 
ting the  quarterly  commodity  and  country 
allix^tion  table  showing  the  planned  pro- 
graming of  food  assistance  under  titles  I  and 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act.  pursuant  to  section 
408(b)  of  the  act.  as  amended;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2869.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting a  notice  of  a  delay  in  submitting  the 
biomass  energy  production  and  use  plan  for 
the  1983-90  period,  pursuant  to  section 
211(bKl)  of  Public  Law  96-294;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Agriculture. 

2870.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  entitled  "Tax- 
Exempt  Financing  of  Railroad  Feeder  Line 
Rehabilitation,"  pursuant  to  section  705  of 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

2871.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  administrative  and  legislative 
changes  needed  to  improve  agencies'  ability 
to  verify  Income  asset  Information  for  wel- 
fare recipient  programs  (HRD-82-9,  Jan.  14, 
1982):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Agriculture,  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2872.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  environmental,  economic,  and 
political  issues  Impeding  cleanup  efforts  on 
the  Potomac  River  (GGI>-82-7  Jan.  6.  1982); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2873.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Energy's  ef- 
forts to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
(EMD-82-19.  Dec.  31.  1981);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  (Operations  and 
Eiiergy  and  Commerce. 
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2874.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  extent  to  which  the  average 
cost  of  nursing  care  for  aged  medicare  re- 
cipients exceeds  the  average  cost  for  provid- 
ing such  care  to  other  patients  (HRD-82-32, 
January  20,  1982),  pursuant  to  section 
2141(b>  of  Public  Law  97-35:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

2875.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  transmitting  the  Cor- 
poration's budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  pursuant  to  section  1105(a)(2)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  amended  (88 
Stat.  3801);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Appropriations. 

2878.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
statement  and  fact  sheet  of  the  Commission 
regarding  the  administration's  decision  to 
permit  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
grant  tax-exempt  status  to  schools  that  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4935.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  technical 
errors,  and  to  clarify  and  make  substantive 
changes,  with  respect  to  securities  and  com- 
modities (Rept.  No.  97-420).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  tlnion. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
M<:Ox>RY,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Benja- 
min, Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Daschle,   Mr.   Moftett,   Mr.   Pash- 
AYAN,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Roth): 
H.R.  5308.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  United  States 
Parole  Commission   to   m^ke  available  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
certain  information  regarding  parolees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  5309.  A  bill  to  authorize,  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Ass<x:iation  to  provide  assistance  with 
respect   to   certain   mortgages   secured   by 
newly  constructed,   unsold   homes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  5310.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  replacement  of  locks  and  dam  26,  Missis- 
sippi River,  Alton,  Illinois,  and  Missouri:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation.   

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  5311.  A  bill  to  insure  equal  consider- 
ation of  nonstructural  water  resources 
projects  and  plans,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bapalis,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Pascell. 
Mr.  PceuA.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hutto. 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
YouNC  of  Florida): 

H.R.  5312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  the  most  cur- 
rently produced  population  data  obtained 
by  the  Census  Bureau  be  used  in  determin- 
ing benefits  received  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  Federal  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  smd  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE  (by  request): 

H.R.  5313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  grant- 
ing of  tax-exempt  status  to  organizations 
maintaining  schools  with  racially  discrimi- 
natory policies:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EMERY: 

H.R.  5314.  A  bill  to  allow  the  Coast  Guard 
to  use  certain  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Coast  Guard  for  acquisition,  construction, 
and  Improvement  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act.  1982.  either  for  ac- 
quisition, construction,  and  improvement  or 
for  any  operating  expenses  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  5315.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  grants  to  States  and  to 
units  of  local  government  to  provide  general 
salary  payments  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing more  effective  law  enforcement  by 
police  officers:  to  the  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  5316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  security  de- 
vices; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  5317.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  amounts  available  as  a  result  of 
a  withdrawal  of  approval  of  a  portion  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  may  be  used  to 
provide  operating  assistance  for  mass  trans- 
portation syBtems;  to  the  Committee  on 
P*ublic  Worlts  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 

H.R.  5318.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
impose  certain  limitations  on  the  importa- 
tion of  casein  and  other  milk  protein  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  5319.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
establishment  by  each  State  of  a  program  to 
require  the  mandatory  suspension  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  driving  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  as  a  part  of  its  highway 
safety  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlts  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  5320.  A  bill  to  establish  a  community 
public-private  training  and  employment  as- 
sistance system  and  to  provide  employment 
and  training  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS: 

H.R.  5321.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  special  tax 
benefits  provided  during  1981  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  provide  for  fair  and 
equal  taxation  of  Members  of  Congress;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 

H  R.  5322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
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an  income  tax  credit  of  up  to  $750  of  the 
cost  of  purchasing  a  new  passenger  automo- 
bile, an  income  tax  credit  of  up  to  $5,000  for 
purchasing  a  new  house,  and  an  additional 
10  percent  investment  tax  credit  for  farm 
equipment:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bedeli.  and  Mr.  Tauke): 
H.R.  5323.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  special  tax 
benefits  enacted  during  1981  with  respect  to 
the  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  5324.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits  provided   during    1981    to   Members   of 
Congress  for  living  expenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  5325.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  disability 
benefits  shall  not  be  terminated  prior  to  an 
exhaustion     of     administrative     remedies 
unless  current  medical  evidence  substanti- 
ates such  termination:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DICKINSON)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5326.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  provisions  of  such 
title  permitting  persons  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  receive  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5327.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  131  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative military  airlift  agreements  with  the 
governments  of  allied  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.R.  5328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65 
a  declaration  of  estimated  tax  shall  not  be 
required,  and  no  penalty  shall  be  imposed, 
where  the  amount  involved  is  under  $500:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  5329.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision     ^ 
which    allows    Members    of    Congress    an         r 
income  tax  deduction  for  certain  living  ex- 
penses without  any  requirement  that  the 
expenses  be  substantiated:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  5330.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits provided  during   1981   to  Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr. 
Clinger): 
H.R.  5331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  terminate  tht  pro- 
vision added  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  which  permits  the  transfer  of 
tax  benefits  through  leases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  5332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the  credit 
for  increasing  research  activities  permanent, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Oberstar): 

H.R.  5333.  A  bill  to  increase  the  excise  tax 

on  cigarettes  and  to  transfer  the  revenues 

from  such  tax  to  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 


surance Trust  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  5334.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits provided  during   1981   to  Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Derwinski.      Mr.       Wright.      Mr. 
Michel.    Mr.    Lott,    Mr.    Fountain. 
Mr.    Fascell.    Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr. 
Hamilton.      Mr.       Bingham.      Mr. 
Yatron.   Mr.   Solarz.   Mr.   Bonker. 
Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Cr<x;k- 
ett.  Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.     Dymally.     Mr.     Eckart,     Mr. 
Lantos.    Mr.    Bowen.    Mr.    Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Oilman.     Mr.     Lagomarsino.     Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Pritcharo.  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Leach    of    Iowa.    Mr.    Erdahl.    Mr. 
Roth.  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  LeBoutil- 
LiER,  Mr.  Hyde,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Dingell,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Annttn- 
zio,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Fary): 
H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  broadcasting  In  the  United  States  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  film 
"Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  Poland";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moftett): 
H.  Con.  Res.  245.  a  Concurrent  resolution 
making  it  clear  that  the  law  provides  no 
Federal  tax  benefits  to  educational  organi- 
zations which  are  racially  discriminatory;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Asdabbo 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.       Mr.       Moffett.       Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Emery. 
Mr.  Shannon,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords.       Mr.        Ratchford.        Mr. 
McGrath.     Mr.     Mavroules.     Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son, Mr.  Frank,  and  Mrs.  Kennel- 
ly): 
H.   Res.   314.   Resolution   expressing   the 
House  of  Representatives'  opposition  to  an 
imposition  of  an  import  fee  on  crude  oil  and 
refined  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ashbrook): 
H.  Res.  315.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   PERKINS  (for   himself.   Mr. 
F*HiLLip  Burton.  Mr.  Ashbrook.  and 
Mr.  Erlenborn): 
H.  Res.  316.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Management 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broyhill): 
H.  Res.  317.  Resolution  authorizing  print- 
ing of  the  transcript  of  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  inci- 
dent to  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the 
Honorable  John  D.  Dingell;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.  Res.  318.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  as  well  as  national  public 
policy,  be  interpreted  by  the  courts  to  pro- 
vide the  IRS  with  sufficient  authority  to 
deny  tax  exemptions  to  those  schools  which 
racially  discriminate:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 

H.  Res.  319.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  outside  earned 
Income  which  a  Member  may  accept,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows:  A 

236.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to 
the  impact  on  the  economy  of  Ohio  of  pend- 
ing legislation  and  International  agreements 
concerning  air  pollution;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

237.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  Poland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

238.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  the  air  traffic  controllers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

239.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rela- 
tive to  the  Domestic  Mall  Manual  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

240.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

241.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  Vietnam  war 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  5335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bobby  R. 
Prince;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mrs. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict. Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Be- 
THUNE,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  768:  Mrs.  Heckler  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  1160:  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
Kemp. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mrs.  Collins  of 


Illinois.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Rosenthau  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Pepper,  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Ober- 
star. and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  3526:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Er- 
lenborn. Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Foun- 
tain. Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
McCuRDY.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Stangeland.  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  3984:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
Mr.  Pease. 

H.R.  4400:  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  4815:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Yatron.  and  Mr.  Benedict. 

H.R.  4862:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  4867:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  4902:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  5076:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
RiTTER.  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Hendon,  and  Mrs.  Rou- 

KEMA. 

H.R.  5107:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  5133:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Albos- 
ta, Mr.  FoGLirrTA.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Ms.  Oakar, 
and  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  5150:  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Hartnett.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware. 

H.R.  5260:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  Hansen  of  UUh.  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan. Mr.  BuRGENER.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Clinger.  and 
Mr.  Alexander. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr 
Hyde.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colore 
do.  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.J.  Res.  353:  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr 
Horton,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Mounari.  Mr 
Hutto,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr 
Fish,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Gunder 
son.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Apple 
gate,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr 
Livingston,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr 
Edgar.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Apple 
GATE.  Mr.  LuNGREN.  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.J.  Res.  374:  Mrs.  Byron  and  Mr.  Hoyer, 

H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  McGrath.  and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.  Con.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Sensenbkenner.  Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  RosE,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
LeBoutillier.   Mr.   Mottl.   Mr.   Marriott. 
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Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Htrrro.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mrs.  Bocgs,  Mr.  Patter 
sou,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Dunk,  Mr.  FYippo.  Mr 
Marks,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr 
Hopkins,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Asdabbo,  Mr.  Cour 
TER,  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mrs.  Pen 
WICK,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer 
Mr.  Mavroulks,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Rinaloo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Wal 
gren,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Chappell, 
and  Mr.  Sh 


rariT] 


ETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

307.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  County  of  Sacramen- 
to, Sacramento,  Calif.,  relative  to  military 
retirement  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

308.  Also,  petition  of  the  Fifth  Biennial 
California  State  Convention  of  the  Retired 
Officers  Association,  Monterey,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  ROTC  pay  and  allowaiices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

309.  Also,  petition  of  City  Council.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  plight  of  home- 
less people;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

310.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council.  Village 
of  Bettsville,  Ohio,  relative  to  deregulation 


and  natural  gas  prices;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

311.  Also,  petition  of  the  Maryland  State 
Employees  Council  No.  92  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State.  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees.  Baltimore,  Md.,  relative  to  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  prices:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

312.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  natural  gas 
price  deregulation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

313.  Also,  petition  of  the  Rensselaer 
County  Legislature,  Troy,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
Poland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

314.  Also,  petition  of  the  Fifth  Biennial 
California  State  Convention  of  the  Retired 
Officers  Association,  Monterey.  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  MIA's;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

315.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  relative  to  El  Salvador;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

316.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Parma,  Ohio,  relative  to  support  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Poland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

317.  Also,  petition  of  Golda  Yelin  and 
others,  Tel-Aviv,  Israel,  relative  to  human 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

318.  Also,  petition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Republic  of  Cyprus,  relative  to 
human  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

319.  Also,  petition  of  the  State  and  Local 
Coalition.  Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  a 
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statement  of  principles  and  guidelines  for 
effective  intergovernmental  cooperation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

320.  Also,  petition  of  the  Florida  Cabinet. 
Tallahassee,  Fla..  relative  to  missing  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

321.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners.  Broward  County.  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Fla.,  relative  to  missing  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

322.  Also,  petition  of  the  Greater  West 
Palm  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  relative  to  a  policy  state- 
ment on  immigration;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

323.  Also,  petition  of  the  Fifth  Biennial 
California  State  Convention  of  the  Retired 
Officers  Association,  Monterey,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  Gold  Stai  Mothers  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

324.  Also,  petition  of  Bertha  Howard  Sher- 
man, Phoenix,  Ariz.,  relative  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

325.  Also,  petition  of  the  Director.  Senior 
Programs.  Monterey  County,  Salinas,  Calif., 
relative  to  minority  elderly;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

326.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  relative  to  Alaska  gas 
pipeline  costs;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  state  of  the  judiciary  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Robert  T.  Donnelly  of  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  before  the  81st  Mis- 
souri General  Assembly  gathered  in 
joint  session  on  January  7,  1982.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
recognize  Chief  Justice  Donnelly  be- 
cause of  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  public  service.  Robert  True 
Donnelly  is  a  native  of  Lebanon,  Mo. 
He  served  in  the  infantry  in  World 
War  II.  After  the  war  he  attended  the 
University  of  Missouri  where  he  re- 
ceived his  law  degree.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Missouri  bar  on  December  10, 
1949.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Missouri  in  1965.  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  ever  since. 
He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Missouri  bar 
and  as  deputy  chairman  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Donnelly  makes  a  strong  case  for  judi- 
cial restraint.  This  is  a  position  he  has 
articulated  time  and  time  again  In  his 
work  on  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  present  atmosphere  of  judicial 
expansionism,  he  offers  a  note  of  clar- 
ity and  principle.  He  gives  an  eloquent 
vision  of  the  role  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government  and  the  future 
of  our  country  and  I  insert  his  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  thereof: 

The  State  of  the  Judiciary  in  Missouri— 

1982 
Your  Excellency,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  81st  General  As- 
sembly, Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  perceive 
the  coming  period  of  our  nation's  history  as 
one  which  will  sorely  test  the  strength  and 
integrity  of  our  system  of  government,  and  I 
am  impelled  to  speak  of  my  concern.  As  was 
eloquently  said  in  different  context,  my 
effort  "may  be  a  quixotic  tilt  at  windmills 
which  belittles  great  principles  of  liberty. 
Only  time  can  tell."  However,  I  must  say  to 
you  what  I  believe.  Of  course,  it  must  also 
be  said  that  the  views  I  express  are  not  nec- 
essarily shared  by  the  other  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri. 

My  area  of  concern,  of  course,  is  the  state 
judiciary  in  Missouri.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
speak  honestly  of  the  condition  of  the  state 
judiciary  without  openly  discussing  the  turf 
now  occupied  by  the  judiciary  of  our  nation- 


al government  and  without  addressing  the 
constitutional  legitimacy  of  its  claim. 

I  will  use  the  word  subjectivism  many 
times  today.  As  I  use  the  word,  the  doctrine 
of  subjectivism  would  legitimate  the  use  by 
a  judge  of  his  individual  feeling  as  the 
standard  by  which  he  would  decide  constitu- 
tional questions.  I  hope  my  distate  for  sub- 
jectivism will  be  evident  by  the  time  I 
finish. 

Today,  as  perhaps  never  before,  there  is 
great  public  concern  atwut  the  impact  of 
■■govemment"  on  our  lives.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  period  when  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States  speaks  out  at  every  op- 
portunity against  too  much  govemment  in 
Washington.  I  do  not  intend  to  influence 
you  one  way  or  another  on  that  question. 
The  point  I  would  hope  to  make  is  that  the 
essence  of  the  relationship  between  our 
people  and  their  govemment  is  that  the 
people,  not  the  govemment,  are  sovereign. 
Officials  of  govemment  can  rightfully  exer- 
cise only  such  powers  as  the  people  freely 
give  them.  Their  assertions  of  power  are  of 
no  legal  or  conceptual  validity  if  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people. 

How  does  this  impact  on  the  state  judici- 
ary of  Missouri? 

In  1965,  when  I  first  became  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  I  swore  that 
I  would  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  so  doing,  did  I  also  bind 
myself  to  follow  the  latest  pronouncement 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  a  given 
question  as  if  such  pronouncement  equates 
with  the  express  language  of  the  United 
States  Constitution? 

Article  VI  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  in  part: 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursu- 
ance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in 
the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  the  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding." 

Of  course,  if  a  case  ruled  upon  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Missouri  is  reviewed  and 
ruled  upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  latter  ruling  is  "the  law  of  the 
case"  and  must  be  followed. 

However,  if  a  case  ruled  upon  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  is  reviewed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  an  opin- 
ion is  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  is  that  opinion  "the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land"  and,  therefore,  binding  on 
me  in  Missouri  when  I  am  confronted  with  a 
similar  situation?  Are  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  "the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land"  prescribed  in  Article  VI  of 
the  United  States  Constitution? 

For  many  years  members  of  the  federal 
judiciary  have  injected  federal  control  into 
almost  every  facet  of  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens. Although  bound,  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, to  support  all  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  they  have  excised  the 
tenth  original  amendment.  Their  arroga- 
tions  are  a  matter  of  record.  They  boast  of 
routinely  engaging  in  "bureaucratic  and  ad- 
ministrative functions,  such  as  overseeing 
[state]    schools,    [state]    mental    hospitals. 


and  [state]  prisons."  They  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  ultimate  questions:  Shall  judges  be 
restricted  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
which  derive  "from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned"? 

In  1905,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  Lochner  v.  New  York,  struck  down  a  state 
statute  which  provided  that  no  employees 
should  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in 
bakeries  more  than  sixty  hours  in  a  week,  or 
ten  hours  a  day,  holding  that  such  statute 
was  an  unreasonable,  unnecessary  and  arbi- 
trary interference  with  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  contract.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  had 
the  following  to  say  in  dissent: 

It  is  settled  by  various  decisions  of  this 
court  that  state  constitutions  and  state  laws 
may  regulate  life  In  many  ways  which  we  as 
legislators  might  think  as  injudicious  or  if 
you  like  as  tyrannical  as  this,  and  which 
equally  with  this  interfere  with  the  liberty 
to  contract.  •  *  *.  Some  of  these  laws 
embody  convictions  or  prejudices  which 
judges  are  likely  to  share.  Some  may  not. 
But  a  constitution  is  not  intended  to 
embody  a  particular  economic  theory, 
whether  of  paternalism  and  the  organic  re- 
lation of  the  citizen  to  the  State  of  laissez 
faire.  It  is  made  for  people  of  fundamentally 
differing  views,  and  the  accident  of  our  find- 
ing certain  opinions  natural  and  familiar  or 
novel  and  even  shocking  ought  not  to  con- 
clude our  judgment  upon  the  question 
whether  statutes  embodying  them  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
In  a  period  of  several  years  before  and 
after  the  decision  in  Lochner,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  under  the  mantle  of 
"substantive  due  process,"  rather  routinely 
struck  down  state  legislative  enactments. 
This  period  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Lochner  Era.  and  was  referred  to  in  the  case 
of  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa,  as  follows: 

"The  doctrine  that  prevailed  in  Lochner, 
•  '  •  and  like  cases— that  due  process  au- 
thorizes courts  to  hold  laws  unconstitution- 
al when  they  believe  the  legislature  has 
acted  unwisely— has  long  since  been  discard- 
ed. We  have  returned  to  the  original  consti- 
tutional proposition  that  courts  do  not  sub- 
stitute their  social  and  economic  beliefs  for 
the  judgment  of  legislative  bodies,  who  are 
elected  to  pass  laws." 

Of  course,  the  Ferguson,  prognosis  were 
erroneous.  The  books  are  bulging  with 
Lochnerian  "substitutions."  Mention  of  a 
few  will  suffice. 

In  April  1969.  in  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  the 
Court  struck  down  state  statutes  requiring 
one  year's  residence  prior  to  receiving  wel- 
fare benefits,  holding  that  because  this  re- 
quirement impinged  on  the  "constitutional- 
ly guaranteed  right  of  interstate  travel,"  it 
was  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  wheth- 
er it  promoted  a  compelling  state  interest. 

In  January  1973,  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  the 
Court  struck  down  a  Texas  abortion  statute, 
holding  that  the  statute  infringed  on  a  preg- 
nant woman's  right  of  privacy,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  could  not  be  justified  by  a 
compelling  state  interest,  and,  therefore, 
violated  the  due  process  clause.  The  Court 
then  proceeded  to  declare,  by  trimesters  of 
pregnancy,  the  interests  of  a  state  which 
the  Court  considers  "compelling." 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  problem  posed  is  that  the  compelling 
state  interest  standard  requires  a  judicial 
evaluation  which  is  subjective  in  nature  and 
which  requires  that  a  judge  decide  whether 
"the  legislature  has  acted  unwisely."  As 
noted  by  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist.  "the  com- 
pelling state  interest  standard  will  inevita- 
bly require  [courts]  to  examine  •  •  •  legisla- 
tive policies  and  pass  on  the  wisdom  of 
these  policies  in  the  very  process  of  deciding 
whether  a  particular  state  interest  put  for- 
ward may  or  may  not  be  'compelling." 

In  Duncan  v.  Louisiana,  the  Court  held 
that  the  sixth  amendment  right  to  trial  by 
jury  applies  to  state  criminal  prosecutions, 
and  cited  with  approval  a  study  which  had 
concluded  "that  juries  do  understand  the 
evidence  and  come  to  sound  conclusions  in 
most  of  the  cases  presented  to  them  and 
that  when  juries  differ  with  the  result  at 
which  the  judge  would  have  arrived,  it  is 
usually  because  they  are  serving  some  of 
the  very  purposes  for  which  they  were  cre- 
ated and  for  which  they  are  now  employed." 

In  Jackson  v.  Virginia,  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  the  presumption  that  trial 
juries  will  act  rationally  and  held  "that  in  a 
challenge  to  a  state  criminal  conviction 
brought  under  28  U.S.C.  §2254  •  •  •  the  ap- 
plicant is  entitled  to  habeas  corpus  relief  if 
it  is  found  that  upon  the  record  evidence  ad- 
duced at  the  trial  no  rational  trier  of  fact 
could  have  found  proof  of  guilt  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt."  Despite  the  Court's  dis- 
claimers, history  teaches  us  in  Missouri  that 
the  Court's  use  of  the  word  "rational"  gives 
a  federal  court  carte  blanche  to  substitute 
its  view  of  guilt  or  innocence  for  that  of  the 
trial  jury. 

In  1969.  in  State  v.  Brizendine,  I  was 
joined  by  four  of  my  brothers  in  stating: 
"This  opinion  is  filed  in  the  records  of  this 
Court  because  the  people  of  Missouri  are 
entitled  to  know  that  the  effect  of  this 
[Federal]  statute,  as  evidenced  by  the  action 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  in  this  case,  is  to 
make  this  Court  subservient  to  the  trial 
courts  of  the  Federal  judicial  system  in 
cases  involving  violations  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  this  State."  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  Brizendine  prediction  has  proved  alarm- 
ingly accurate. 

Why  does  the  Court  persist  in  injecting 
the  federal  judiciary  into  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  states? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Court's  "as- 
sault upon  the  legal  order  by  moral  impera- 
tives" may  have  contributed  to  the  excesses 
of  the  Nixon  Presidency  and  Watergate. 
The  suggestion  may  be  accurate.  It  is  a  fact 
that  at  some  point  in  time  after  World  War 
II  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ceased  to  function  only  as  a  court.  It  molded 
itself  into  an  organ  for  control  of  social 
policy  and  made  that  policy  effectual  by  uti- 
lization of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
amend  the  Constitution  according  to  the 
predilections  of  its  majority.  I  have  no  right 
to  question  the  good  faith  of  its  majority  or 
its  desire  "to  do  good  things."  I  do  question 
the  wisdom  of  its  derogating  "the  rule  of 
law"  as  a  viable  concept  and  its  creating  a 
climate  in  which  the  leaders  of  another  de- 
partment of  government  could  come  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  legal  limits  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power  and  no  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility to  the  governed. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  "dropped  the  other  shoe "  in  1979. 
The  Court  made  it  clear,  in  North  Carolina 
V.  Butler,  that  state  courts  are  not  permit- 
ted to  entertain  interpretations  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  which  vary  from 
rulings  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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How  could  this  have  happened  in  America? 
If  you  are  curious,  you  can  find  the  answer 
in  Eric  Hoffer's  'The  True  Believer." 

In  my  view,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  sets  the  outer  limits  of  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  people  to  their 
agents  in  the  legislative  department,  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  and  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  the  federal  government.  I  find  sup- 
port for  this  view  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Declaration  of  Indep)endence  which  de- 
clares, as  I  read  it,  that  even  members  of 
the  judicial  department  may  exercise  only 
those  powers  which  derive  "from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.'" 

History  tells  us  that  the  Framers,  in  estab- 
lishing a  federal  government,  were  influ- 
enced by  the  teachings  of  Locke,  Rousseau, 
and  others,  and  by  the  social  concept  they 
espoused.  This  concept  would  recognize  a 
continuing  right  in  the  people  to  call  their 
agents,  even  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  to  account.  It  would  assure  that  the 
people,  and  not  an  agency  of  government, 
will  determine  the  direction  of  their  lives. 
If,  in  fact,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
is  exercising  powers  without  the  consent  of 
the  governed— the  people— then  the  rights 
it  purports  to  secure  in  their  name  are  coun- 
terfeit—its benevolence  a  fraud. 

Where,  then,  do  we  find  a  delegation  of 
power  by  the  people  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  "the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land  "  under  Article  VI  of  the 
United  States  Constitution?  Where  do  we 
find  'the  consent  of  the  governed"? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  itself 
which  could  be  construed  as  conferring 
power,  express  or  implied,  in  the  Court  to 
declare  "the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land.'" 

In  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  the  Court  asserted: 

"Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  makes  the 
Constitution  the  'supreme  Law  of  the  Land." 
In  1803.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking 
for  a  unanimous  Court,  referring  to  the 
Constitution  as  the  fundamental  and  para- 
mount law  of  the  nation,"  declared  in  the 
notable  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1 
Cranch  137,  177,  that  It  is  emphatically  the 
province  and  duty  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment to  say  what  the  law  is."  This  decision 
declared  the  basic  principle  that  the  federal 
judiciary  is  supreme  in  the  exposition  of  the 
law  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  principle 
has  ever  since  been  respected  by  this  Court 
and  the  Country  as  a  permanent  and  indis- 
pensable feature  of  our  constitutional 
system.  It  foDows  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  enunciated  by 
this  Court  in  the  Brown  case  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  Art.  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  it  of  binding  effect  on  the  States 
"any  Thing  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of 
any  state  to  the  Contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." "' 

I  think  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan,  in  drafting  the  opinion  in  Cooper, 
may  have  painted  with  the  broadest  brush 
ever  used  in  analytical  jurisprudence.  If  it 
was  his  purpose  to  premise  consent  of  the 
people  upon  their  failure  to  anticipate  the 
unltimate  misuse  of  Marshall's  dictum  in 
Marbury,  he  excised  the  most  turbulent  and 
traumatic  period  in  the  history  of  our 
nation.  In  Saott  v.  Sandjord,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  Dred  Scott,  "a  negro,  whose 
ancestors  were  imported  into  this  country, 
and  sold  as  slaves,  [could  not]  become  a 
member  of  the  political  community  formed 
and  brought  Into  existence  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
become  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  and  privi- 
leges, and  immunities,  guaranteed  by  that 
instrument  to  the  citizen." 
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In  the  debates  with  Senator  Douglas  in 
1858,  Abraham  Lincoln  repeatedly  stated 
his  distaste  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and 
his  refusal  to  follow  it.  And.  in  his  first  In- 
augural Address,  March  4.  1861.  he  articu- 
lated his  preception  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court: 

""I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by 
some,  that  constitutional  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court;  nor  do  I 
deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding,  in 
any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to 
the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also 
entitled  to  very  high  respect  and  consider- 
ation in  all  paralled  cases  by  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  government.  And  while  it 
is  obviously  possible  that  such  decision  may 
be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil 
effect  following  It.  being  limited  to  that  par- 
ticular case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
overruled  and  never  become  a  precedent  for 
other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than  would 
the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  the  same 
time,  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if 
the  policy  of  the  government,  upon  vital 
questions  affecting  the  whole  people,  is  to 
be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  instant  they  are  made,  in 
ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  per- 
sonal actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased  to 
be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent 
practically  resigned  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal." 

I  believe  the  Lincoln  statement  is  as  ap- 
propriate today  as  it  was  in  1861.  The 
Cooper  assertion  is  an  arrogation. 

I  take  no  personal  pleasure  in  noting  pub- 
licly the  propensities  of  the  department  of 
government  which  Hamilton  predicted  "will 
always  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  the  Constituton  •  •  •.""  Howev- 
er, in  my  view,  the  academicians,  the  media 
and  other  molders  of  public  opinion  in 
America  prostitute  their  talents  when,  for 
whatever  reason,  they  persist  in  tolerating 
"arrogations"  by  calling  them  "interpreta- 
tions." I  profoundly  respect  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  an  institution. 
However,  even  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  should  not  be  permitted  to  wield 
power  it  was  never  given.  Mr.  Justice  Black 
said  it  best: 

"I  realize  that  many  good  and  able  men 
have  eloquently  spoken  and  written,  some- 
times in  rhapsodical  strains,  about  the  duty 
of  this  Court  to  keep  the  Constitution  in 
tune  with  the  times.  The  idea  is  that  the 
Constitution  must  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  and  that  this  Court  is  charged  with  a 
duty  to  make  those  changes.  For  myself.  I 
must  with  all  deference  reject  that  philoso- 
phy. The  Constitution  makers  knew  the 
need  for  change  and  provided  for  it.  Amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  peoples  elected  rep- 
resentatives can  be  submitted  to  the  people 
or  their  selected  agents  for  ratification. 
That  method  of  change  was  good  for  our 
Fathers,  and  being  somewhat  old-fashioned 
I  must  add  it  is  good  enough  for  me." 

No  doubt,  the  veteran  legislators  among 
you  have  found  my  remarks  this  morning 
different  from  those  contained  in  the  State 
of  the  Judiciary  addresses  I  delivered  when 
you  honored  me  many  years  ago  as  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  Missouri  to  address  the 
General  Assembly  of  Missouri.  A  multitude 
of  practical  problems  within  the  judicial  de- 
partment deserve  your  attention.  But  years 
of  experience  have  taught  us  that  the  Mis- 
souri General  Assembly  will  respond  reason- 
ably to  our  needs. 

Today.  I  have  felt  compelled  to  set  aside  a 
discussion  of  those  needs  for  the  moment 
and  to  attempt  to  persuade  you  that  an  in- 
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sidious  disease  exists  in  our  nation.  The 
greed  for  power  has  surfaced  from  time  to 
time  in  all  civilizations.  The  uniqueness  of 
our  present  concern  is  that  the  disease  has 
cropped  out  among  judges,  where  one  would 
least  expect  it. 

My  cousin,  David,  his  father,  and  I  have 
served  this  state,  in  its  public  offices,  for 
nearly  a  century.  You  know  I  am  no  dema- 
gogue. I  have  no  taste  for  courthouse-door 
confrontations.  But  those  who  would  arro- 
gate power  for  themselves  by  reliance  upon 
self-serving  substanceless  declarations 
(whether  made  by  Marshall  or  Brennan) 
need  to  be  reminded  that  a  deliberate 
course  of  action,  which  would  effectually 
transfer  determinations  of  public  polity 
from  the  people,  or  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  and  in  the  legislatures 
of  the  states,  to  judicial  elites  is  not  "good 
behavior."' 

In  the  hill  country  where  I  come  from,  I 
suspect  what  I  have  said  to  you  today  would 
be  characterized  as  attempting  to  get  your 
attention  by  hitting  you  between  the  eyes 
with  an  ax  handle.  Missourians  are  a  proud 
people.  We.  and  our  sons,  have  fought  in 
four  wars  alongside  brothers  from  other 
states  because  we  love  America.  We  wish  to 
preserve  its  promise. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


GUNDERSON  LEGISLATION  TO 
LIMIT  CASEIN  IMPORTS 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

O  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  9,  1981.  the  International 
Trade  Commission  held  hearings  on 
the  question  of  whether  to  limit  casein 
imports  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  This  section 
of  the  law  permits  the  President  to  es- 
tablish quantitative  limitations  on  im- 
ports if  those  imports  interfere  with  or 
threaten  to  interfere  with  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  a  domestic  price  sup- 
port program. 

The  purpose  of  section  22,  as  noted 
by  the  ITC  General  Counsel,  is  "to 
insure,  among  other  things,  that  the 
price  support  programs  are  not  under- 
cut or  made  more  expensive  by  im- 
ported goods." 

Last  Tuesday,  January  19,  1982,  the 
ITC  voted  4-1  against  recommending  a 
section  22  limitation  on  casein  im- 
ports. This  conclusion  ignores  the  sta- 
tistical evidence  presented  to  them  at 
the  November  hearing  concerning  the 
adverse  impact  of  casein  imports  on 
our  dairy  price  support  program. 

The  June  1981  USDA  publication, 
"U.S.  Casein  and  Lactalbumin  Im- 
ports: An  Economic  and  Policy  Per- 
spective" reported  that  102.1  million 
pounds  (67  percent)  of  all  of  the  casein 
imported  into  the  United  States  in 
1980  was  used  in  food  and  animal 
feeds.  The  USDA  report  further  noted 
that  a  minimum  of  52.8  percent  of  the 
casein  used  in  food  and  animal  feeds  in 
the  United  States  could  be  replaced  by 
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nonfat  dry  milk.  As  such,  it  is  possible 
to  conclude  that  a  minimum  of  53.8 
million  pounds  of  casein  directly  dis- 
placed nonfat  dry  milk  in  1980. 

That  translates  into  better  than  175 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk— 28 
percent  of  all  of  the  milk  purchased 
by  the  CCC  in  1980.  In  short,  had 
casein  not  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1980  for  use  in  food 
and  animal  feeds  where  nonfat  dry 
milk  was  a  viable  substitute,  the  CCC 
would  have  saved  a  minimum  of  $158 
million  in  outlays. 

Clearly,  the  domestic  dairy  price 
support  program  has  been  made  more 
expensive  by  casein  imports.  As  such, 
it  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  why 
the  ITC  refuses  to  recommend  a  sec- 
tion 22  limitation  on  casein  imports. 

In  October,  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill  that  stated  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  section  22  limi- 
tations should  be  placed  on  casein  im- 
ports so  that  no  more  than  the  aver- 
age annual  imports  over  the  past  5 
years  is  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  future  years.  This  amend- 
ment was  ultimately  included  in  the 
farm  bill  and  submitted  to  the  ITC  as 
a  recommendation  from  the  Congress. 

Since  the  ITC  has  chosen  to  ignore 
our  recommendation,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  pro- 
hibit annual  casein  imports  from  ex- 
ceeding the  average  annual  casein  im- 
ports over  the  past  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
finally  acknowledge  that  casein  im- 
ports interfere  with  the  etiicient  oper- 
ation of  the  dairy  price  Support  pro- 
gram. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  seeking  a  limitation  on  casein  im- 
ports.* 


RESULTS  OP  STUDY  REVEAL 
VAST  DISPARITY  IN  VALUES 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
May  (1981),  I  submitted  for  the 
Record  the  results  of  a  study  by  the 
Cormecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  which,  among  other  things, 
showed  the  vast  disparity  in  values  be- 
tween the  media  and  the  general 
public  with  regard  to  a  host  of  social 
issues.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
submit  another  article  which  corrobo- 
rates the  Cormecticut  Life  study  and 
which  appeared  in  the  January  3. 
1982,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Entitled  "The  Media  Elite:  White, 
Male,  Secular  and  Liberal."  the  article 
is  a  summary  of  an  in-depth  study  in 
Public  Opinion  magazine  by  Prof. 
Robert  Lichter,  assistant  professor  of 
political  science  at  George  Washing- 
ton   University,    and    Prof.    Stanley 
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Rothman.  professor  of  govenunent  at 
Smith  College. 

The  Media  Elite:  White.  Male.  Secular 

AND  Liberal 

(By  S.  Robert  Lichter  and  Stanley 

Rothman) 

Newsmen  have  long  cherished  the  vantage 
point  of  the  outsiders  who  keep  the  insiders 
straight.  But  now  leading  journalists  are 
courted  by  politicians,  studied  by  scholars 
and  known  to  millions  through  their  bylines 
and  televised  images.  In  short,  the  needs  of 
a  society  increasingly  hungry  for  informa- 
tion have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  a  na- 
tional news  network— the  new  media  elite. 

As  part  of  a  larger  study  on  elites,  we  sur- 
veyed members  of  the  national  media  elite 
during  1979  and  1980.  The  findings,  it 
should  be  understood,  tell  us  only  about  the 
backgrounds  and  attitudes  of  journalists  as 
individuals.  They  do  not  tell  us  about  the 
content  of  the  news  they  present  nor. 
indeed,  whether  the  content  is  affected  by 
their  personal  views  at  all.  Nonetheless, 
they  do  provide  more  detail  than  previously 
available  about  who  makes  up  the  media 
elite. 

In  some  respects,  the  journalists  we  Inter- 
viewed appear  typical  of  leadership  groups 
throughout  society.  The  media  elite  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  white  males  in  their  thirties 
and  forties.  Only  one  in  20  is  nonwhite;  one 
in  five  is  female.  Ninety-three  percent  have 
college  degrees,  and  a  majority  <55  percent) 
attended  graduate  school  as  well. 

These  figures  reveal  them  as  one  of  the 
best  educated  groups  in  America.  They  are 
also  one  of  the  better  paid  groups,  despite 
journalism  "s  reputation  as  a  low-paying  pro- 
fession. In  1978.  78  percent  earned  at  least 
$30,000.  and  one  in  three  had  salaries  that 
exceeded  $50,000.  Moreover,  nearly  half  (46 
percent)  reported  family  Incomes  above 
$50,000. 

Geographically,  they  are  drawn  primarily 
from  Northern  industrial  states,  especially 
from  the  Northeast  corridor.  Two-fifths 
come  from  three  states:  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Another  10  per- 
cent hail  from  New  England,  and  almost  one 
in  five  was  raised  in  the  big  industrial  states 
just  to  the  west— Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan 
and  Ohio.  Thus,  over  two-thirds  of  the 
media  elite  come  from  thee  three  clusters  of 
states.  By  contrast,  only  3  percent  are 
drawn  from  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  includ- 
ing California,  the  nation's  most  populous 
state. 

Journalism  is  a  profession  associated  with 
rapid  upward  mobility,  yet  we  found  few 
Horatio  Alger  stories  in  the  newsroom.  On 
the  contrary,  many  among  the  media  elite 
enjoyed  socially  privileged  upbringings. 
Most  were  raised  in  upper-middle-class 
homes.  Almost  half  their  fathers  were  col- 
lege graduates,  and  one  in  four  held  a  grad- 
uate degree.  Two  in  five  are  the  children  of 
professionals— doctors,  lawyers,  teachers 
and  so  on.  In  fact,  one  in  12  is  following  in 
his  father's  footsteps  as  a  second-generation 
journalist.  Another  40  percent  describe 
their  fathers  as  businessmen. 

That  leaves  only  one  in  five  whose  father 
was  employed  in  a  low-status  blue-  or  white- 
collar  job.  Given  these  upper-status  posi- 
tions, it  is  not  surprising  that  their  families 
were  relatively  well  off.  Forty-five  pecent 
rate  their  family"s  income  while  they  were 
growing  up  as  above  average,  compared  to 
26  percent  who  view  their  early  economic 
status  as  below  average. 

All  these  characteristics  might  be  expect- 
ed to  predispose  people  toward  the  social 
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liberalism  of  the  cosmopolitan  outsider.  And 
indeed,  much  of  the  media  elite  upholds  the 
cosmopolitan  or  anti-bourgeois  social  per- 
spective. 

A  predominant  characteristic  of  the  media 
elite  is  its  secular  outlook.  Exactly  50  per- 
cent eschew  any  religious  affiliation.  An- 
other 14  percent  are  Jewish,  and  almost  one 
in  four  (23  pecent)  was  raised  in  a  Jewish 
household.  Only  one  in  five  identifies  him- 
self as  Protestant,  and  one  in  eight  as 
Catholic.  Very  few  are  regular  churchgoers. 
Only  8  percent  go  to  church  or  synagogue 
weekly,  and  86  percent  seldom  or  never 
attend  religious  services. 

Ideologically,  a  majority  of  leading  jour- 
nalists describe  themselves  as  liberals.  Pilty- 
four  jjercent  place  themselves  to  the  left  of 
center,  compared  to  only  19  percent  who 
choose  the  right  side  of  the  spectrum. 

These  subjective  ratings  are  borne  out  by 
their  voting  records  in  presidential  elections 
since  1964.  In  1972,  when  62  percent  of  the 
electorate  chose  Nixon,  81  percent  of  the 
media  elite  voted  for  McGovem.  This  does 
not  appear  to  reflect  any  particular  person- 
al aversion  to  Nixon,  despite  the  well-publi- 
cized tensions  between  the  press  and  his  atd- 
minlstration.  Four  years  later,  leading  jour- 
nalists preferred  Carter  over  Ford  by  exact- 
ly the  same  margin.  In  fact,  in  the  Demo- 
cratic landslide  of  1964,  media  leaders 
picked  Johnson  over  Goldwater  by  the  stag- 
gering margin  of  16-to-l.  or  94  to  6  percent. 

These  presidential  choices  are  consistent 
with  the  media  elite's  liberal  views  on  a  wide 
range  of  social  and  political  issues.  They 
show  a  strong  preference  for  welfare  cap- 
italism, pressing  for  assistance  to  the  poor 
in  the  form  of  income  redistribution  and 
guaranteed  employment.  Few  are  outright 
socialists.  For  example,  they  overwhelming- 
ly reject  the  proposition  that  major  corpo- 
rations should  be  state  owned.  Only  one  in 
eight  would  agree  to  state  ownership  of  cor- 
porations, and  two-thirds  declare  them- 
selves strongly  opposed. 

Most  also  believe  that  the  free  enterprise 
gives  workers  a  fair  shake,  and  that  deregu- 
lation of  business  would  be  good  for  the 
country.  Seventy  percent  agree  that  private 
enterprise  is  fair  to  working  people,  and 
almost  as  many,  63  percent,  say  that  less 
regulation  of  business  would  serve  the  na- 
tional interest. 

But  they  are  equally  committed  to  the 
welfare  state.  Sixty-eight  percent,  about  the 
same  proportion  that  praise  the  fairness  of 
private  enterprise,  also  agree  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  substantially  reduce  the 
income  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
They  are  almost  evenly  divided  over  the 
issue  of  guaranteed  employment.  Forty- 
eight  percent  believe  the  government 
should  guarantee  a  job  to  anyone  who 
wants  one,  while  a  slight  majority  of  52  per- 
cent oppose  this  principle  of  entitlement. 

It  Is  today's  divisive  "social  issues "  that 
bring  their  liberalism  to  the  fore.  Leading 
journalists  emerge  from  our  survey  as 
strong  supporters  of  environmental  protec- 
tion, affirmative  action,  women's  rights,  ho- 
mosexual rights  and  sexual  freedom  in  gen- 
eral. 

Fewer  than  one  in  five  assents  to  the 
statement,  "our  environmental  problems  are 
not  as  serious  as  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve." Only  I  percent  strongly  agree  that 
environmental  problems  are  overrated, 
while  a  majority  of  54  percent  strongly  dis- 
a^ee.  They  are  nearly  as  vehement  in  their 
support  for  affirmative  action.  Despite  both 
the  heated  controversy  over  this  issue  and 
their  own  predominantly  white  racial  com- 
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position,  four  out  of  five  media  leaders  en- 
dorse the  use  of  strong  affirmative  action 
measures  to  ensure  black  representation  in 
the  workplace. 

In  their  attitudes  toward  .sex  and  .sex 
roles,  members  of  the  media  elite  are  virtu- 
ally unanimous  in  opposing  the  constraints 
of  both  government  and  tradition.  Large 
majorities  oppose  government  regulation  of 
sexual  activities,  uphold  a  pro-choice  posi- 
tion on  abortion,  and  reject  the  notion  that 
homosexuality  is  wrong.  In  fact,  a  majority 
would  not  characterize  even  adultery  as 
wrong. 

When  asked  whether  the  government 
should  regulate  sexual  practices,  only  4  per- 
cent agree,  and  84  percent  strongly  oppose 
state  control  over  sexual  activities.  Ninety 
percent  agree  that  a  woman  has  the  right  to 
decide  for  herself  whether  to  have  an  abor- 
tion; 79  percent  agree  strongly  with  this 
pro-choice  position.  Three  quarters  disagree 
that  homosexuality  is  wrong,  and  an  even 
larger  proportion,  85  percent,  uphold  the 
right  of  homosexuals  to  teach  in  public 
schools.  (A  mere  9  percent  feel  strongly  that 
homosexuality  is  wrong.) 

Finally,  54  percent  do  not  regard  adultery 
as  wrong,  and  only  15  percent  strongly 
agree  that  extramarital  affairs  are  immoral. 
Thus,  members  of  the  media  elite  emerge  as 
strong  supporters  of  sexual  freedom  or  per- 
missiveness, and  as  natural  opponents  of 
groups  like  the  Moral  Majority,  who  seek  to 
enlist  the  state  in  restricting  sexual  free- 
dom. 

In  addition,  we  inquired  about  interna- 
tional affairs,  focusing  on  Third  World  crit- 
ics' arguments  concerning  such  issues  as 
U.S.  arms  sales.  CIA  activity  and  alleged 
American  exploitation  of  developing  coun- 
tries. 

In  most  irjstances.  majorities  of  the  media 
elite  voice  the  same  criticisms  raised  in  the 
Third  World.  Fifty-six  percent  agree  that 
American  economic  exploitation  has  con- 
tributed to  Third  World  poverty.  About  the 
same  proportion.  57  percent,  finds  America's 
heavy  use  of  natural  resources  to  be  "im- 
moral." By  a  3-to-l  margin,  leading  journal- 
ists reject  the  counterargument  that  Third 
World  nations  would  be  even  worse  off  with- 
out the  assistance  they've  received  from 
Western  nations.  Indeed,  precisely  half 
agree  with  the  claim  that  the  main  goal  of 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  to  protect  Amer- 
ican business  interests. 

A  majority  of  55  percent  would  prohibit 
the  CIA  from  ever  undermining  hostile  gov- 
ernments to  protect  U.S.  interests.  The 
question  of  arms  shipments  produces  an 
even  split  of  opinion.  Forty-eight  percent 
would  ban  foreign  arms  sales  altogether  or 
restrict  them  to  democratic  countries. 
Forty-seven  percent  would  supply  arms  to 
any  "friendly"  country,  regardless  of  the 
regime.  Only  4  percent  would  be  willing  to 
sell  arms  to  all  comers. 

These  results  do  not  address  some  of  the 
most  basic  underlying  issue  of  political  life. 
What  groups  exert  the  most  influence  over 
social  goals  and  political  processes?  How 
much  influence  should  be  wielded  by  such 
forces? 

Specifically,  we  asked  the  journalists  to 
rate  seven  leadership  groups  in  terms  of  the 
influence  each  wields  over  American  life. 
Then  we  asked  them  to  rate  the  same 
groups  according  to  the  influence  they 
should  have.  The  seven  groups  rated  include 
black  leaders,  feminists,  consumer  groups, 
intellectuals,  labor  unions,  business  leaders 
and  the  news  media. 

The  journalists  see  four  of  the  groups  as 
relatively  disadvantaged  in  the  competition 
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for  social  power.  Femisists  are  least  power- 
ful, followed  closely  by  black  leaders,  intel- 
lectuals and  consumer  groups.  The  unions 
ranked  third,  leaving  the  media  close  on  the 
heels  of  business  leaders,  who  are  perceived 
as  the  most  powerful  social  group  in  Amer- 
ica. Thus,  the  media  elite  recognizes  its  own 
position  of  power,  viewing  itself  as  more  in- 
fluential then  any  other  leadership  group 
except  the  business  community. 

When  asked  their  preferences,  this  picture 
changes  drastically.  They  would  strip  both 
business  and  labor  of  their  current  per- 
ceived power,  while  raising  the  status  of  all 
the  other  groups.  In  the  media  elites  pre- 
ferred social  hierarchy,  business  leaders  fall 
from  first  to  fifth  position,  and  unions  drop 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Feminists 
move  up  only  slightly,  but  blacks,  intellectu- 
als and  consumer  groups  would  all  have 
more  influence  than  either  business  or 
labor.  Emerging  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  as 
the  group  most  favored  to  direct  American 
society,  are  the  media.* 
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WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


HARRY  KING  OF  WINTER 
HAVEN,  FLA. 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 23,  my  district  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  and  beloved  citi- 
zens, Harry  King  of  Winter  Haven. 

Harry  King  was  a  respected  attor- 
ney, a  former  State  senator,  and  a 
pillar  of  his  community  and  his 
church.  He  was  highly  regarded  by  his 
colleagues,  his  clients,  and  his  fellow 
citizens,  who  saw  in  him  both  a  compe- 
tent and  compassionate  public  servant. 

Mr.  King  began  his  law  practice  in 
Winter  Haven  in  1925,  and  still  had  an 
active  practice  when  he  died  in  Decem- 
ber at  79.  He  served  as  Winter  Haven 
city  judge  in  the  late  1930's.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1940 
where  he  served  with  great  distinction 
until  1956. 

Harry  King  was  a  powerful  and  ef- 
fective State  senator  during  his  years 
at  the  State's  capital.  He  skillfully  rep- 
resented his  district,  and  Florida's  im- 
portant citrus  and  phosphate  indus- 
tries. But  he  was  also  a  man  who 'cared 
very  deeply  about  the  law,  and  about 
representing  ordinary  individuals 
before  the  courts.  His  colleagues  paid 
him  the  honor  of  calling  him  both  a 
lawyer's  lawyer,  and  a  people's  lawyer. 

Mr.  King's  passing  is  a  terrible  loss 
not  only  to  his  wife,  Billie,  and  to  his 
family,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  but 
to  Winter  Haven  and  all  of  Florida.  He 
was  an  outstanding  man  and  we  will 
miss  him.  I  commend  his  memory  to 
this  House.* 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  has  a  proven 
record  of  safety— a  record  that  had 
not  been  blemished  with  a  single  com- 
mercial airline  fatality  for  over  32 
years.  We  are  still  aware  of  the  tragic 
accident  which  occurred  here  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  was  a  devastating 
event  for  the  families  and  friends  of 
those  lost,  and  all  our  sympathy  and 
prayers  go  out  to  these  people. 

In  the  wake  of  this  alarming  crash, 
it  is  human  nature  to  place  the  blame 
before  trial  and  condemn  Washington 
National  as  being  unsafe  and  out- 
moded. Many  have  already  called  for 
its  immediate  closure— making  judg- 
ments without  the  complete  story,  and 
indeed,  without  firm  conclusions  on 
the  tragedy  a  few  weeks  back. 

I  think  we  should  put  this  event  in 
reasonable  perspective.  Such  a  per- 
spective was  eloquently  voiced  in  the 
lead  editorial  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
on  .January  16,  which  I  have  includ- 
ed— 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Jan.  16,  1982] 
An  Amazing  Record 

Logic  suggests  that  Washington  National 
Airport  should  not  be  one  of  the  world's 
safest  major  airports. 

It  was  designed  and  built  for  an  era  of 
smaller,  slower,  lighter  airliners  of  the 
1940s,  on  a  site  that  defies  lengthening  of 
the  main  6,900-foot  runway  that  accommo- 
dates a  new  generation  of  larger,  faster  and 
heavier  jetliners. 

Yet,  statistically,  the  airport  indeed  is  one 
of  the  world's  safest. 

Since  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt ordered  it  built  in  1940.  there  had  been 
only  one  fatal  commercial  airline  accident 
at  the  airport  in  four  decades  of  operations 
until  this  week. 

And  that  occurred  32  years  ago  in  1949. 
when  a  U.S.-made  World  War  II  fighter 
plane  collided  with  an  airliner  on  approach 
for  landing,  killing  55  persons. 

Since  then.  tei»s  of  millions  of  passengers 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  flights  have 
come  and  gone  without  mishap. 

Critics  have  been  trying  for  years  to  close 
down  National,  contending  that  the  field  is 
unsafe— despite  statistics  that  show  other- 
wise. 

Now,  critics  who  could  not  accomplish 
what  they  hoped  in  the  past  will  use  this 
week's  Air  Florida  accident  as  a  new  argu- 
ment. 

Which  is  meaningless. 

For.  the  accident  this  week  was  a  freak 
that  probably  can  never  be  duplicated. 

Indications  are  that  a  series  of  tragic  and 
rare  weather  circumstances  and  pilot  deci- 
sions came  together  in  a  micro-moment  to 
create  an  irreversible  fate  for  one  aircraft 
and  those  aboard. 

Worse  accidents  have  occurred  near  air- 
ports larger  than  Washington  National,  also 
because  of  irreversible  human  or  technical 
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failures  that  are  al)errations  in  flying's 
steadily  improved  safety  record. 

An  engine  broke  away  form  a  DC- 10  after 
takeoff  at  Chicago  in  1979.  The  widebody 
jet  crashed,  killing  275. 

Another  113  died  in  1975  when  a  Boeing 
727  on  approach  to  Kennedy  International 
Airport  fell  from  the  sky  after  encountering 
a  meteorological  phenomenon  that  affected 
no  other  aircraft. 

Improperly  interpreted  radio  communica- 
tions caused  the  collision  of  two  Boeing  747 
jumbo  jetliners  in  the  Canary  Islands  on  a 
runway,  taking  581  lives. 

In  those  cases,  and  dozens  of  others  near 
airports,  neither  the  size  of  the  airfields  nor 
their  locations  had  any  bearing  on  the  loss 
of  life  or  the  cause  of  the  accidents. 

Lessons  will  be  learned  from  the  Washing- 
ton tragedy,  and  they  ultimately  could  lead 
to  new  operating  precautions. 

To  close  Washington  National  because  of 
this  accident  would  be  akin  to  closing  down 
an  interstate  freeway  because  of  loss  of 
life.* 


RESEARCH.  THE  ECONOMY.  AND 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the 
way  policy  is  made  and  implemented 
in  the  United  States  is  the  unneces- 
sary and  unwise  fragmentation  and 
separation  of  issues.  This  has  been 
true  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
Executive,  and  true  of  Democratic,  as 
well  as  Republican  leadership. 

It  is  regularly  said  that  we  cannot 
have  a  strong  national  defense  if  we 
have  a  weak  economy,  just  as  the  re- 
verse is  said.  Less  often  heard  is  the 
correlation  between  both  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  national  economy 
and  the  state  of  U.S.  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  Defense  Department, 
which  is  dependent  upon  sophisticated 
technologies  and  a  highly  skilled  tech- 
nical work  force,  knows  that  there  is  a 
relationship.  And  our  major  corpora- 
tions know  that  they  are  dependent 
upon  Government-sponsored  research 
and  development,  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment subsidized  schools,  for  many  of 
the  ideas  and  people  they  need.  It 
seems  that  only  the  highest  officials 
of  the  Reagan  administration  are  un- 
aware of  this  interrelationship. 

Our  chief  economic  competitors,  of 
course,  understand  what  it  takes  to 
beat  U.S.  industries  in  the  market- 
place. The  Soviet  Union  also  knows 
what  it  will  take  to  match  or  surpass 
our  military  technologies.  All  of  these 
nations  are  supporting  increased  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development, 
increased  scientific  and  technical  edu- 
cation at  all  levels,  and  a  strong  gov- 
ernmental role.  Only  the  United 
States  is  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  every  Member 
who  is  concerned  about  the  U.S.  role 
in  the  world,  whether  militarily  or 
commercially,  should  consider  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  supporting 
research,  development,  and  education. 
The  budgets  which  we  will  examine  in 
the  weeks  to  come  nearly  all  have 
some  components  of  each  of  these 
functions.  Before  we  get  carried  away 
with  rhetoric  on  the  New  Federalism, 
we  need  to  remember  the  realities  of 
the  international  situation  in  which 
we  live. 

The  following  two  editorials  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  de- 
scribe the  reality  of  the  world  today 
far  better  than  I  can.  I  commend  them 
to  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Tues.. 
Jan.  5.  1982] 

The  Research  Gap 

Of  all  the  money  spent  by  private  indus- 
try or  the  US  government,  perhaps  none  is 
more  vital  to  the  long-range  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  than  "R&D"  dollars— in- 
vestments in  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment. After  years  of  neglect.  American  in- 
dustry is  now  plowing  more  money  into  in- 
vention and  product  development  than  ever, 
an  upswing  that  began  in  the  late  1970s.  At 
the  same  time,  government  funds  for  re- 
search in  a  broad  range  of  scientific  areas 
other  than  defense  are  being  reduced.  Per- 
haps most  disturbing,  there  is  as  yet  no  firm 
strategy  regarding  basic  research  in  the  US. 

Clearly,  whether  the  US  maintains  its 
world  economic  leadership  will  in  great 
measure  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  stays  abreast  of  the  profound  tech- 
nological changes  now  transforming  the  in- 
dustrial world.  But  to  do  this  will  require 
that  business  firms,  major  universities,  na- 
tional foundations,  scientific  laboratories, 
and  the  federal  government  itself  set  aside 
sufficient  funds  for  new  research.  And  this 
in  turn  is  dependent  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  US  develops  an  engineering  and  scientif- 
ic community  equal  to  the  momentous  chal- 
lenges that  will  be  faced  in  exploring  the 
space-age  technology  of  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  yet  certain  that 
the  US  will  meet  the  RdcD  challenge  as  well 
as  it  should,  though  there  are  some  promis- 
ing indications  of  addressing  it.  Over  the 
course  of  the  decade,  spending  on  research 
and  development  is  expected  to  total  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  $700  billion  to  $1  tril- 
lion, no  paltry  sum.  Industry  now  accounts 
for  close  to  half  the  total  annual  R&D 
budget,  compared  to  one  third  back  in  the 
1960s  when  goverrunent  was  the  major  con- 
tributor. 

But  a  significant  share  of  the  industry 
budget  will  flow  into  defense-related  re- 
search. Surely  there  must  be  no  scrimping 
on  appropriate  research  for  defense.  But 
military  spending  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  such  an  enormous  drag  on  the  civil- 
ian sector  of  the  economy  as  to  divert  pro- 
fessional workers  and  scarce  resources  away 
from  promising  scientific  inquiry  in  nonde- 
fense  fields. 

Many  of  the  federal  cutbacks  are  dismay- 
ing. That  is  especially  the  case  for  "basic  re- 
search"' as  well  as  projects  related  to  small 
businesses,  which  tend  to  generate  most 
new  jobs  within  the  American  workforce. 
Thus  funds  for  nonnuclear  energy  pro- 
grams,   including    solar    power,    space    re- 
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search,  and  conservation  research,  are  being 
slashed.  At  the  same  time  federally  support- 
ed research  in  the  social  area  is  being  even 
more  pointedly  reduced. 

It  is  also  cause  for  concern  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  cutting  back  on  its  support  for 
engineering  and  scientific  education  re- 
search projects.  There  is  now.  for  example. 
a  scarcity  of  engineers  receiving  doctoral  de- 
giees.  and  many  college-level  teaching  posi- 
tions are  unfilled.  By  contrast.  Japan.  Amer- 
ica's major  competitor  in  the  electronics, 
high -technology  area,  is  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  boosting  its  professional  work- 
force of  engineers.  Moreover,  the  US  has 
not  kept  up  with  the  modernization  of 
equipment  and  facilities  in  its  engineering 
and  research  laboratories. 

Most  serious  of  all,  however,  is  the  /act 
that  there  is  currently  no  effort  underway 
in  the  US  for  coordinated  planning  involv- 
ing R&D  expenditures.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  all  such  funds  should  fit  neatly  into 
some  sort  of  federal  "master  plan."  Such  a 
centralized  approach  would  gamer  little 
public  support  during  a  period  of  federal  de- 
regulation. 

But  at  a  time  when  budgets  are  lean,  a 
modicum  of  government,  industry,  and  uni- 
versity planning  in  the  research  area— if 
only  by  reaching  a  broad  consensus  that  cer- 
tain forms  of  research  need  more  focused 
support  than  others— seems  logical.  Such  an 
approach  is  taken  to  an  extent  by  the  Japa- 
nese. One  need  only  think  back  to  the  1950s 
and  1960s  when  America  established  its 
highly  successful  space  program  to  realize 
that,  when  all  parties  to  a  scientific  inquiry 
put  their  skills  to  a  task,  remarkable  results 
can  occur. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Dec. 

18.  1981] 

Japan:  Computers  Next? 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  The  race  is 
now  on  to  see  which  nation— the  United 
States  or  Japan— controls  the  space-age 
technology  of  the  future,  the  computer  and 
information  processing  fields.  The  stakes 
are  enormous,  since  many  experts  believe 
that  the  total  electronics-based  society  now 
coming  into  play  will  be  the  "second  indus- 
trial revolution,"  adding  up  to  sweeping 
changes  In  national  defense,  manufacturing, 
and  living  styles. 

At  present  the  US  is  far  out  front  in  com- 
puters, given  its  commanding  leadership  in 
software,  the  electronic  instruction  that 
tells  computers  what  to  do.  But  it  is  clear 
that  Japan— through  a  maze  of  formal  and 
unofficial  working  arrangements  among  its 
government  leadership,  industry,  and  bank- 
ing—is determined  to  accomplish  in  the  area 
of  computers  and  information  processing 
what  it  has  already  done  in  consumer  elec- 
tronics and  automobiles.  That  is.  to  wrest 
outright  world  market  dominance  in  the 
1980s. 

Japan  will  have  enormous  technical  and 
social  hurdles  to  overcome  to  win  this  com- 
petition—"battle"  may  be  a  more  precise 
term  in  light  of  the  almost  singular  concen- 
tration on  strategy  and  targeting  involved. 
With  an  aging  work  force  and  rising  con- 
sumer and  union  demands.  Japanese  offi- 
cials will  be  hard  pressed  to  hold  down  costs 
while  expanding  output.  But  the  ability  of 
Japan  to  galvanize  its  literate  and  hard- 
working population  to  meet  such  a  chal- 
lenge should  not  be  taken  lightly  by  US 
firms  or  the  American  public.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  ignore  what  happened  through- 
out the   19608  and   1970s,  when  Japanese 
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consumer  electronics  industries  one  by  one 
challenged  and  shot  ahead  of  their  US 
counterparts.  That  also  finally  occurred  in 
autos  in  1980  when  Japan  became  the 
world's  leading  manufacturer,  toppling  the 
Detroit-based  US  industry  that  had  been 
king  of  the  carmaker  hill  for  more  than  70 
years. 

Although  MITI.  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry,  has  lost 
some  of  the  vast  power  it  had  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  (largely  because  it  lost  its  right  to 
license  companies  to  deal  in  foreign  ex- 
change), it  still  has  tremendous  influence  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  MITI  is  cur- 
rently propelling  the  drive  to  shift  Japan 
from  dependence  on  costly  resource-based 
manufacturing  industries  such  as  steel, 
shipbuilding,  chemicals,  and  aluminum  to 
dominance  in  the  high-technology  area.  It  is 
doing  this  through  a  combination  of  gener- 
ous no-interest  loan  programs  to  industry, 
research  on  a  fifth-generation  computer 
that  can  "think"  and  follow  oral  conimands. 
and  computer  software  development.  Ample 
amounts  of  research  and  investment  funds 
are  also  available  within  the  private  sector 
thanks  to  Japan's  high  savings  rate. 

The  reasons  for  this  profound  change  in 
national  strategy  are  clear.  As  noted  by 
Business  Week  in  a  recent  special  report  on 
Japan.  Japanese  political  and  economic 
leaders  have  concluded  that  the  resource- 
poor  island  nation  must  shift  away  from  in- 
dustries where  oil  and  production  costs  are 
high  into  the  one  area  that  can  capitalize  on 
the  nation's  skilled  work  force.  That  is  high 
technology. 

The  key  to  Japan's  potential  success  is 
precisely  its  sizable  lead  in  semiconducters 
and  consumer  electronics,  including  person- 
al computers.  Prom  such  a  base,  assuming 
that  Japan  can  achieve  at  least  equality 
with  the  U.S.  in  computer  software,  it  may 
well  be  able  to  underbid  U.S.  computer 
firms  like  IBM  in  the  world  market.  Not 
possible?  Remember,  it  did  just  that  with 
General  Motors. 

There  is.  of  course,  nothing  intrinsically 
undesirable  about  strong  Japanese  leader- 
ship in  computers,  nor  in  good-natured  com- 
petition between  Japan  and  the  U.S.  Such 
competition  should  keep  both  national  in- 
dustries on  their  toes,  and  spur  new  technol- 
ogy. Moreover,  the  two  nations  are  close 
trawling  pao-tners  and  firm  allies.  Americans 
have  amply  demonstrated  their  high  regard 
for  the  quality  and  price  of  Japanese  prod- 
ucts through  their  eager  purchases  at  the 
sales  counter. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another 
aspect  to  the  computer  competition  that 
must  not  be  overlooked  by  the  American  po- 
litical and  industrial  leadership.  If  Japan  (or 
any  other  nation,  for  that  matter)  were 
eventually  to  win  the  computer  contest,  this 
would  present  enormous  implications  for 
the  U.S.  defense  field.  Computers  play  a 
vital  role  in  advanced  weaponry,  and  the 
U.S.  cannot  afford  to  fall  behind  in  so  stra- 
tegically crucial  an  area. 

Will  the  U.S.  lose  the  computer  war.  as  it 
lost  the  consumer  electronics  and  car  wars? 
Not  necessarily.  The  U.S.  is  still  far  out 
front  in  basic  technology  and  iruiovative- 
ness.  But  the  outcome  of  the  contest  will 
also  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  U.S. 
political,  business,  and  union  leadership  are 
willing  to  work  more  closely  together  to 
achieve  common  ends.  More  financial  re- 
sources will  have  to  be  made  available  for 
research  and  development.  U.S.  firms  will 
have  to  be  more  willing  to  slash  prices 
abroad  to  hold  markets.  Perhaps  most  im- 
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portant.  management  and  stockholders  will 
have  to  take  a  longer  view  than  just  that  of 
short-term  profits.  Japanese  computer-relat- 
ed firms  are  now  planning  in  time  frames  of 
a  decade  or  more— just  as  Japanese  car 
firms  did  with  their  products. 

Will     Americap     companies     heed     the 
lesson?« 
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THE  COURAGE  OF  POLAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Catholic,  the  official  newspa- 
per of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago,  111.,  editorialized  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  and  the  stamina  of  the 
Polish  people  in  its  January  1  edition. 
I  believe  that  the  editor  of  the  Chica- 
go Catholic,  Mr.  A.  E.  P.  Wall,  de- 
serves special  commendation  for  his 
commentary  on  the  strength  of  the 
Polish  people  and  their  determination 
to  preserve  their  church  and  religious 
freedoms. 

The  editorial  follows  for  the  Mem- 
bers' attention: 

The  Courage  of  Poland 

The  early  Marxists  knew  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  tried  to  eliminate  religious 
beliefs  and  practice.  The  United  States  of- 
fered them  an  example  of  a  nation  founded 
upon  firm  religious  convictions,  accompa- 
nied by  a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  indi- 
vidual person.  No  Marxist  state  can  admit 
such  concepts. 

That  helps  to  explain  the  Soviet  Union's 
efforts  to  strengthen  its  grip  on  Poland. 

It  also  helps  to  explain  the  almost  incredi- 
ble courage  of  the  Polish  people. 

They  had  every  apparent  reason  to  give 
up,  but  they  did  not  give  up.  They  were,  and 
are.  faced  by  the  most  powerful  military 
machine  ever  known  on  the  European  conti- 
nent. 

That  military  machine,  unlike  the  mili- 
tary apparatus  of  the  United  States  and 
other  authentic  democracies,  is  an  actual 
part  of  the  government.  It  does  not  respond 
to  civil  authority,  but  constitutes  an  essen- 
tial part  of  all  authority  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  helps  to  form  all  goverrmient  decisions. 

The  strength  of  the  Polish  people,  which 
produces  admiration  throughout  the  world, 
is  drawn  from  a  commitment  to  God.  This 
baffles  the  Soviet  leadership,  which  would 
never  trade  a  tank  for  a  plowshare. 

It  is  possible  to  use  religion  as  a  cloak  for 
oppression  and  greed.  History  writhes  in 
embarrassment  with  stories  of  wars,  assassi- 
nations and  lesser  manipulations  in  the 
name  of  faith. 

In  part  that  is  because  religion  is  central 
to  life,  even  when  men  and  women  live  it  in 
painful  contrast  to  the  way  Jesus  lived  it. 

Governments  wage  war  in  the  name  of 
•freedom. "  as  in  the  invasion  of  Poland  of 
1939  or  Afghanistan  in  1980.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  concept  of  government  itself 
must  be  discarded  or  that  freedom  is  always 
a  sham.  Neither  does  it  follow  that  because 
some  have  exercised  power  unjustly  in  the 
name  of  religion,  as  in  Iran  or  Northern  Ire- 
land, religious  idealism  is  tarnished. 


Selfish,  greedy,  angry,  vicious  individuals 
may  express  their  character  as  educators, 
politicians,  generals,  preachers,  journalists 
or  muggers.  God  addresses  us  all.  The  op- 
portunity for  holiness  is  open  to  all,  even 
though  it  is  grasped  by  fewer  than  all. 

It  is  the  possibility  of  holiness,  it  is  God's 
outreach  to  a  timid  humanity  that  is  often 
too  cautious  about  reliance  upon  God.  that 
helps  to  explain  the  determination  of  the 
Polish  people  today.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  YENCHA 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  seldom  is  adecjuate  praise 
given  to  elected  officials  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  those  who  work  at  the 
local  level.  For  that  reason,  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  and  privileged  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Joseph  Yencha,  who,  for  25 
years,  has  been  a  supervisor  in  Unity 
Township.  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
In  fact,  Joe  is  the  first  supervisor  in 
that  township  who  has  ever  retired  of 
his  own  volition.  In  a  sense,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Joe's  personal  history  is  simi- 
lar to  and  reads  like  the  history  of  his 
community.  As  a  young  man  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  unpaved  roads,  flood 
damage,  et  cetera,  that  often  occurred 
in  the  area.  But  in  his  years  as  super- 
visor, he  played  a  dominant  role  in  or- 
ganizing and  managing  one  of  the 
most  widespread  and  efficiently  main- 
tained road  systems  in  the  county. 
And  believe  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
no  simple  achievement— especially  in 
light  of  the  extremely  difficult  and 
variable  weather  conditions  in  western 
Pennsylvania. 

Joe  Yencha  has  served  Unity  Town- 
ship with  diligence,  perseverance,  hard 
work,  and,  above  all.  with  honor.  He  is 
respected  by  all  and  known  to  many  as 
Uncle  Joe.  Although  now  retired,  his 
contribution  and.  indeed,  his  legacy 
will  not  be  forgotten.  He  represents 
the  cheerful  commitment  to  hard 
work  that  is  increasingly  rare  in 
today's  world.  I  salute  Joe  Yencha— I 
am  proud  to  be  considered  a  friend, 
and  I  will  try  to  follow  the  path  that 
he  has  set  in  our  county.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  NEW  COMMISSION 
TO  STUDY  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
QUESTIONED 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  QF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Sheboygan  Press  of  Sheboygan, 
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Wis.,  on  January  6,  1982.  The  editorial 
questions  President  Reagan's  appoint- 
ment of  still  another  commission  to 
study  the  question  of  social  security 
reform.  The  article  expresses  some  of 
my  own  concerns. 

On  March  12,  1981,  the  President 
was  delivered  the  final  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty. The  National  Commission  was  an 
independent,  bipartisan,  prestigious 
Commission  established  by  a  statute 
passed  by  Congress  in  1977.  Approxi- 
mately $2.5  million  was  appropriated 
for  extensive  research,  field  hearings, 
public  opinion  surveys,  investigations, 
and  preparation  of  the  report,  after  a 
2-year  study. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  report,  it  seems  to  me 
that  its  research  and  field  hearings 
work  and  its  factual  findings  provide 
an  excellent  basis  for  considering  the 
future  of  social  security.  I  am  advised 
that  the  comprehensive  report  of  the 
National  Commission  was  totally  ig- 
nored after  its  delivery  to  the  White 
House.  Now  we  are  about  to  go 
through  this  whole  process  again  at 
considerable  additional  costs  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  how  those 
who  favor  inaction  can  try  to  study  an 
issue  into  oblivion,  hoping  to  avoid  de- 
cisions until  the  problem  goes  away. 
The  problems  of  the  social  security 
system  are  not  going  to  go  away.  This 
editorial  expresses  one  view  that  the 
time  for  action  is  now. 

I  will  support  any  meaningful  re- 
forms in  social  security,  regardless  of 
the  source,  and  I  wish  the  new  Com- 
mission every  success  in  grappling 
with  the  difficult  problem  it  faces.  But 
I  have  questions  about  what  this  new- 
panel  will  do  that  has  not  been  done 
before: 

(From  the  Sheboygan  Press,  Jan.  6,  1982] 
Why,  Mr.  President? 

It  was  less  than  10  months  ago  that  the 
National  Commission  of  Social  Security 
issued  a  provocative  414-page  report— the 
result  of  an  intensive  two-year  study— call- 
ing for  specific  measures  to  rescue  the  ailing 
Social  Security  system. 

At  that  time,  we  urged  F>resident  Reagan 
and  the  Congress  to  give  the  report  the  con- 
sideration it  deserved  to  maintain  one  of  the 
nation's  best  programs  of  social  insurance 
sind,  at  the  same  time,  to  shore  up  eroding 
public  confidence  in  the  system. 

Today,  it  appears  that  the  report— a  mon- 
umental effort  by  an  independent,  bi-parti- 
san, prestigious  commission  established  by  a 
statute  passed  by  Congress— has  been  total- 
ly ignored,  and  that  the  study  group's  two 
years  of  labor  has  been  a  complete  waste  of 
not  only  time  and  effort  but  $2.5  million  of 
the  taxpayers  money. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  now  propos- 
ing creation  of  a  brand  new  Social  Security 
Reform  Panel  with  the  same  old  assign- 
ment; another  study  to  improve  and  reform 
the  Social  Security  system. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  what  Mr. 
Reagan  thiiUis  a  new  study  group  will  do 
that  has  not  been  done  before.  It  is  entitled 
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to  know  why  the  recent  rerwrt  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  has  been  ignored.  It  is 
entitled  to  know  why  he  proposes  to  go 
through  the  whole  process  again  at  consid- 
erable additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Frankly,  we  would  look  u(>on  any  new 
study  by  a  group  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  with  genuine  alarm  and  suspicion. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  it  was  Mr.  Reagan 
who  teamed  up  with  Barry  Goldwater  in  a 
scheme  to  make  Social  Security  "volun- 
tary"—a  scheme  that  all  experts  agreed 
would  have  undermined  the  actuarial  and  fi- 
nancial stability  of  the  system.  During  the 
1980  presidential  campaign  it  was  Mr. 
Reagan  wno  assured  us  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Social  Security  system  would  be  pre- 
served, but  once  safely  in  office  he  cynic^ly 
broke  his  promise  and  took  steps  to  weaken 
the  system  under  the  guise  of  budget  cut- 
ting. He  retreated  only  when  the  polls 
showed  that  the  American  people  were  out- 
raged over  what  they  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  cripple— if  not  to  dismantle— the  whole 
Social  Security  program. 

The  nine-member  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security— the  group  on  which 
James  J.  Dillman.  a  Sheboygan  attorney, 
served  as  vice  chairman — offered  specific 
recommendations  last  March  to  solve  Social 
Security's  short-range  financial  problems. 

While  not  eveiyone  will  agree  with  all  of 
the  Commission's  recommendations,  its  re- 
search and  field  hearings  work  and  its  factu- 
al findings  should  provide  an  excellent  basis 
for  charting  the  future  of  Social  Security. 
There  can  be  absolutely  no  justification  for 
Mr.  Reagan's  suggestion  to  go  back  to 
square  one  with  another  study  of  the  very 
same  sort. 

Over  the  years,  eight  presidents  and  22 
Congresses  have  made  solemn  promises  to 
the  American  people  that  their  goverrunent. 
acting  as  trustees  for  those  who  have  built 
up  rights  under  Social  Security,  will  meet 
its  obligations  as  they  fall  due. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  President  Reagan 
to  be  proposing  yet  another  Social  Security 
study— an  insensitive  maneuver  which  wiU 
only  further  delay  urgently  nteded  reforms 
in  the  system.  It  is  time  for  the  president  to 
offer  the  reassurance  that  his  administra- 
tion intends  to  fully  carry  out  its  compact 
with  Social  Security's  contributing  workers 
and  beneficiaries.* 


HEROIC  CONDUCT 


HON.  MAJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
severe  winter  has  caused  much  grief 
and  suffering  across  our  land,  but  it 
has  also  included  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  heroic  conduct  by  brave  men 
helping  others. 

We  were  inspired  by  several  such  ex- 
amples when  the  Air  Florida  plane 
crashed  into  the  Potomac  River  Janu- 
ary 13.  and  just  2  days  ago  there  was  a 
courageous  rescue  of  two  boys  who 
had  fallen  through  the  ice  of  the 
Severn  River  not  far  from  my  home. 

Troy  Ripley,  17,  of  Arden  on  the 
Severn,  pushed  a  flat-bottomed  alumi- 
num rowboat  across  the  ice  to  reach 
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the  younger  boys  who  were  in  the 
water. 

Ripley  also  broke  through  the  ice  as 
he  pushed  the  boat,  but  managed  to 
climb  onto  the  craft  and  threw  a  rope 
to  one  boy  and  then  the  other.  He 
pulled  both  of  them  into  the  boat. 

Anne  Arundel  County  rescue  person- 
nel could  not  reach  them  because  of 
the  treacherous  ice,  but  they  radioed 
for  a  State  Police  helicopter,  which 
lifted  the  three  youths  from  the  boat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  be  thankful 
that  our  great  country  has  young  men 
such  as  Troy  Ripley,  who  acted  with 
courage  and  Imagination  to  save  the 
lives  of  two  boys.* 
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HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CAUFOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Community 
Partnership  for  Employment  and 
Training  Act.  This  measure,  which  will 
replace  the  expiring  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  will 
provide  job  training,  job-finding  assist- 
ance, and  other  services  to  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  persons  as  well  as  dis- 
placed, experienced  workers. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this 
bill  in  not  intended  as  a  panacea  for 
the  tragic  and  needless  waste  of  10 
million  unemployed  Americans.  Job- 
finding  assistance  alone  cannot  help 
the  unemployed  workers  obtain  jobs 
which  do  not  exist:  skill  training  alone 
cannot  produce  jobs  for  the  highly 
skilled  workers  who  are  now  unem- 
ployed. Without  economic  policies  in 
place  to  generate  economic  growth. 
manpower  programs  are  just  band-aid 
solutions. 

Nor  do  I  suggest  by  introducing  a 
bill  which  authorizes  $5  billion  in 
funding  for  employment  and  training 
that  this  amount  is  adequate.  It  is  less 
than  half  the  amount  expended  in 
1979  when  unemployment  was  5.8  per- 
cent. 

Training  and  employment  assistance 
is.  however,  an  essential  component  of 
the  employment  policies  of  almost 
every  industrialized  nation.  It  repre- 
sents an  investment  in  our  human  cap- 
ital which  is  as  critical  for  economic 
security  as  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment.  It  is  an  investment  which 
directly  pays  off  in  increased  produc- 
tivity. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  is  to  improve 
the  match  between  the  skills  of  the 
labor  force  and  the  needs  of  the  econo- 
my. The  National  Commission  for  Em- 
ployment Policy  in  its  October  1981 
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report  identified  the  critical  Federal 
interest  in  supporting  employment 
and  training:  First,  to  promote  the 
economic  growth  by  increasing  the 
productive  capacity  and  flexibility  of 
the  work  force;  second,  to  facilitate  ad- 
justment to  labor  market  shocks  such 
as  changes  in  location  of  military 
bases,  changes  in  immigration  policy, 
or  external  forces  such  as  an  oil  em- 
bargo; and,  third,  to  secure  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  individuals  to  com- 
pete for  good  jobs. 

Even  in  the  best  of  times  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  and 
adults  who  lack  the  skills  to  compete 
in  the  labor  market.  For  these  individ- 
uals, programs  to  improve  work  habits 
and  develop  basic  educational  compe- 
tencies as  well  as  job-related  skills  may 
be  the  only  way  to  find  permanent  em- 
ployment to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  Changes  in  the  econo- 
my have  all  but  eliminated  unskilled 
jobs.  More  and  more  sophisticated 
skills  are  required  even  for  entry-level 
employment.  Without  minimal  skills,  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  youth  and  adults 
face  a  lifetime  of  only  intermittent, 
low-paying  jobs  and  dependence  on 
public  assistance. 

With  rapidly  changing  technology 
and  the  effects  of  international  eco- 
nomic competition,  skilled  workers  are 
increasingly  finding  iheir  skills  no 
longer  in  demand,  their  occupations 
and  even  their  industries  in  decline.  At 
the  same  time,  critical  skill  shortages 
exist  in  new  and  developing  industries 
and  occupations.  In  health  care,  the 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  represents 
a  massive  and  pervasive  problem. 
Some  60,000  licensed  practical  nurses 
will  be  needed  each  year  through  1990 
according  to  reports  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  As  many  as  50  new 
electronic  companies  are  formed  each 
month,  according  to  the  American 
Electronics  Association,  with  an  esti- 
mated need  of  113,098  professionals 
and  140.000  professionals  nationwide 
by  1984.  The  shortage  of  skilled  work- 
ers in  the  machine  tool  industry  is  well 
documented,  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  estimating  that  22,000  new  ma- 
chinists and  nearly  9,000  tool  and  die 
makers  will  be  needed  in  the  United 
States  through  1985.  Yet  the  number 
of  new  journeymen  for  both  trades 
combined  totals  only  5,000  per  year. 
The  shortage  of  skilled  workers 
threatens  to  impede  the  buildup  in  the 
Nation's  defense. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  builds 
on  the  experience  and  expertise  devel- 
oped over  the  past  decade,  but  incor- 
porates several  new  policy  directions 
to  strengthen  the  stability  of  the 
system  and  improve  its  effectiveness. 

First,  the  proposal  retains  local  gov- 
ernments of  100,000  or  more  popula- 
tion as  the  principal  system  for  de- 
livering employment  or  training  serv- 
ices. Local   elected  officials  are  ulti- 
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mately  accountable  to  the  voters  for 
the  use  of  these  Federal  funds.  No 
other  private  or  quasi-public  institu- 
tion would  have  this  accountability  to 
the  citizens  who  are  recipients  of  serv- 
ices. Over  the  past  decade,  local  man- 
power institutions  have  developed  into 
a  highly  professional  system.  To  scrap 
this  system  now  in  favor  of  an  untried, 
new  institutional  mechanism  would 
result  in  certain  delay,  waste,  and  pos- 
sibly failure. 

Second,  the  proposal  brings  in  the 
private  sector  as  a  full  partner  in  de- 
ciding how  Federal  job  training  funds 
are  to  be  spent.  Private  employers  are 
best  equipped  to  determine  what  skills 
are  needed  and  whether  the  training 
provided  adequately  meets  the  skill  re- 
quirements of  employers.  Moreover, 
the  private  employer  has  the  best 
entree  to  other  employers  to  assure 
placement  of  participants  in  unsubsi- 
dized  private  employment.  Therefore, 
the  proposal  designates  a  business- 
dominated  private  industry  council  as 
an  equal  partner  with  the  local  gov- 
ernment in  approving  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral job  training  funds. 

Third,  Federal  funds  under  the  pro- 
posal are  tied  to  measurable  perform- 
ance standards  to  verify  that  Federal 
funds  are  used  effectively  and  to 
assure  quality  training.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  be  required  to 
determine  minimum  performance 
standards  for  placement,  job  reten- 
tion, and  other  factors.  In  order  to 
continue  to  receive  Federal  assistance, 
local  communities  would  have  to 
achieve  local  performance  goals  based 
on  the  national  standards. 

Fourth,  local  communities  would  be 
given  maximum  flexibility  to  deter- 
mine the  type  of  training  to  be  provid- 
ed and  the  groups  to  be  targeted  for 
service  in  the  eligible  population.  Con- 
solidation of  training  funds  into  a 
single  grant  for  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged will  reduce  paperwork  and 
minimize  administrative  costs  while  al- 
lowing flexibility  to  meet  local  eco- 
nomic needs.  Youth  aged  16  to  21 
would  receive  half  the  funds  available 
for  local  programs  for  the  economical- 
ly disadvantaged,  but  the  nature  of 
service  would  be  up  to  the  prime  spon- 
sor and  the  PIC.  The  rich  experience 
of  the  last  5  years  of  demonstrations 
in  youth  employment  programs  has 
yielded  a  multitude  of  successful 
models  from  which  to  choose. 

Fifth,  the  proposal  authorizes  a  new 
program  targeted  to  serve  skilled 
workers  displaced  from  their  occupa- 
tions by  plant  closures  and  relocations, 
by  reduced  demand  due  to  technologi- 
cal change,  by  the  impact  of  foreign 
imports,  and  other  factors  beyond  the 
workers'  control.  The  program  author- 
izes a  range  of  employment  services  in- 
cluding job  search  assistance  and  re- 
training. To  rely  solely  on  income  sup- 
port for  such  workers  wastes  the  con- 
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siderable  skills  and  abilities  which  are 
abundant  among  these  displaced  work- 
ers. Retraining  such  workers  or  pro- 
viding assistance  in  relocating  or  find- 
ing new  employment  opportunities  in 
occupations  where  their  skills  can  be 
transferred  not  only  improves  produc- 
tivity but  reduces  the  enormous  costs 
which  society  must  bear,  both  econom- 
ic and  social,  of  such  involuntary  idle- 
ness. 

Finally,  the  proposal  establishes  a 
new  national  program  targeted  on 
communities  experiencing  rates  of  un- 
employment in  excess  of  the  national 
average.  These  communities  may  use 
assistance  to  provide  employment  and 
training  assistance  including  subsi- 
dized employment  when  unsubsidized 
opportunities  are  not  available  in  the 
area.  This  program  is  to  be  nationally 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  provide  a  rapid  response  to 
communities  in  distress  and  to  assure 
the  establishment  of  national  prior- 
ities for  activities  funded. 

Last  week  President  Reagan  spoke 
to  the  Nation  in  his  television  press 
conference  about  the  urgent  need  to 
qualify  unemployed  workers  for  the 
jobs  which  are  available.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  President  will  follow 
through  on  his  commitment  by  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  a 
national  priority,  and  I  intend  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  it  receives 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  To  do  less  is 
to  turn  our  backs  on  millions  of  unem- 
ployed workers  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  face  a  bleak  and  wasted 
present  and  an  uncertain  future. 

A  summary  of  the  major  provisions 

of    the    Community    Partnership    for 

Employment  and  Training  Act  follows: 

Community  Partnership  for  Employment 

AND  Training  Act 

SUMMARY  OF  BIAJOR  PROVISIONS 

Purpose 

To  increase  employment  and  productivity 
by  Improving  the  match  between  the  skills 
of  the  labor  force  and  i,he  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy, to  assist  the  Individuals  entering  the 
workforce  or  displaced  from  their  current 
employment  to  find  and  retain  permanent 
unsubsidized  employment,  to  reduce  the  de- 
pendence on  public  assistance  by  improving 
the  employability  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons,  and  to  assist  communities  ex- 
periencing high  rates  of  unemployment  by 
providing  employment  and  training  services 
to  those  communities.  It  is  further  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  establish  a  community- 
based  employment  and  training  system  built 
on  a  partnership  between  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector. 
Authorization 

Provides  for  a  permanent  authorization  of 
appropriations  with  $5  billion  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

$3.0  billion  for  Title  11.  Employment  and 
Training  services  for  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged; 

$500  million  for  displaced  workers  under 
Title  III;  and 

$1.5  billion  tozL^national  programs,  includ- 
ing Job  Corps  and  the  National  Economic 
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Adjustment  Program  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Act. 

title  I— community  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  TRAINING 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  SYSTEM 

Sereice  delivery  area 

Retains  current  definitions  of  a  prime 
sponsor  with  a  population  of  100,000  or 
more. 

Requires  consortia  of  local  governmental 
units  which  do  not  meet  population  of 
100.000  or  more  to  serve  a  labor  market 
area. 

Provides  incentives  for  forming  a  consor- 
tia which  serves  a  labor  market  area  by  set- 
ting aside  2  percent  of  authorized  appro- 
priation under  Title  II;  allows  2-year  plan- 
ning and  a  50  percent  carry-in  of  unexpend- 
ed funds  for  use  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

Planning 

Each  prime  sponsor  must  establish  or  pro- 
vide for  the  continuance  of  a  Private  Indus- 
try Council  (PIC)  which  shall  be  jointly  re- 
sponsible with  the  prime  sponsor  for  the 
planning  of  activities  under  the  Act.  The 
prime  sponsor  cannot  spend  funds  available 
under  this  Act  for  any  activity  which  does 
not  have  the  approval  of  the  PIC. 

The  initial  members  of  the  PIC  shall  be 
apE>ointed  by  the  prime  sponsor  and  vacan- 
cies are  to  be  filled  by  the  prime  sponsor 
with  the  consent  of  %  of  the  remaining 
Council  members.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  PIC  must  be  representatives  of 
business  and  industry  in  the  area  served  by 
the  prime  sponsor  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers shall  be  representatives  of  labor,  educa- 
tion, community-based  organizations  and 
economic  development  agencies. 

If  the  prime  sponsor  and  its  PIC  cannot 
concur  on  the  submission  of  a  plan  for  any 
period  or  if  the  plan  submitted  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  may 
designate  the  State  or  other  alternative 
prime  sponsor  in  the  State  to  develop  a 
plan. 

Incentives  for  joint  planning  with  Em- 
ployment Service.  Vocational  Education. 
Welfare  and  Economic  Development  Agen- 
cies include  two-year  planning  cycle,  20  per- 
cent cap  on  administrative  costs  and  50  per- 
cent carry-in  of  funds. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Employment  and  Training  Coordinating 
Council. 

Performance  standards 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  es- 
tablish minimum  national  performance 
standards  based  on  placement  in  unsubsi- 
dized jobs,  retention,  earnings  gains  and  re- 
ductions in  welfare  payments  for  adults  and 
separate  standards  for  youth  which  include 
educational  comp^etencies.  school  comple- 
tion, referrals  to  other  training  programs  or 
enlistment  in  the  military. 

Permits  Secretary  to  waive  any  of  the 
standards  for  a  prime  sponsor  which  demon- 
strates exceptional  local  economic  hard- 
ships and  approve  plan  with  less  stringent 
goals. 

In  case  of  failing  to  attain  performance 
goals  for  2  consecutive  years,  prime  sponsor 
may  lose  eligibility  and  the  Secretary  may 
designate  alternate  prime  sponsor. 

Allowances 

All  persons  participating  in  training  under 
the  Act  shall  receive  allowances  which, 
when  added  to  unemployment  or  welfare 
payments,  will  be  no  less  than  the  minimum 
wage. 
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TITLE  II— EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

Formula 

Funds  are  allocated  according  to  a  nation- 
al formula  based  on  unemployment  and  low 
income  factors. 

Allowable  activities 

Allowable  activities  include  those  author- 
ized under  Title  II-B.  IV-A  and  C  and  Title 
VII  of  CETA.  as  well  as  temporary  subsi- 
dized public  and  private  non-profit  employ- 
ment. 

Prime  sponsors  would  receive  a  single  fed- 
eral grant  for  employment  and  training 
ser\'ices  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults 
with  PIC  and  prime  sponsor  determining 
types  of  training  and  services  to  be  provid- 
ed. At  least  50  percent  must  be  expended  to 
serve  youth  aged  16  to  21.  However,  if  ratio 
of  economically  disadvantaged  youth  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  adults  is  less  than 
the  ratio  of  such  individuals  nationally,  the 
prime  sponsor  may  reduce  proportionally 
the  amount  required  to  be  expended  on 
services  to  youth. 

Allows*  wage  subsidies  with  private-for- 
profit  employers  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged in-school  youth  aged  16  to  19  part- 
time  employment  during  the  school  year 
and  full  time  summer  employment  up  to  8 
weeks'  duration. 

Eligibility 

Economically  disadvantaged  individuals 
aged  16  and  older  whose  family  income  does 
not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  BLS  lower 
living  standard  or  who  are  eligible  for  public 
assistance  may  be  eligible  for  ser\'ices  under 
Title  II. 

Ten  percent  of  the  participants  may  be 
exempt  from  the  income  eligibility  criteria 
if  they  have  encountered  barriers  to  em- 
ployment such  as  handicapped  individuals, 
persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability, 
displaced  homemakers.  ex-offenders,  alco- 
holics or  addicts. 

TITLE  m— EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  DISPLACED  WORKERS 

F\inds  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis  of 
size  of  the  labor  force  and  unemployment. 

Federal  funds  must  be  matched  one-for- 
one  with  non-federal  public  and  private 
cash  contributions. 

Eligible  participants  include  workers 
whose  employment  has  been  terminated  or 
workers  who  have  received  notice  of  termi- 
nation or  suspension  as  a  result  of  plant  clo- 
sures or  permanent  reductions  in  force.  Eli- 
gible participants  also  include  unemployed 
workers  with  limited  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment or  reemployment  in  the  same  or 
similar  occupation. 

Non-federal  match  can  be  met  by  States 
providing  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
to  persons  in  training  courses  in  skill  short- 
age occupations.  The  match  may  also  in- 
clude the  direct  cost  of  employment  or 
training  services  provided  by  State  or  local 
programs. 

Authorized  activities 

Authorizes  wide  range  of  employment 
services,  including  job  search  assistance,  and 
retraining  and  relocation  assistance. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Mandates  Secretary  to  reserve  2.7  percent 
of  funds  available  for  Title  II  for  services  to 
Indians  and  2.8  percent  of  the  funds  for 
services  to  Migrants  and  farmworkers. 

Retains  Job  Corps  as  a  separate  national 
program  for  economically  disadvantaged 
young  men  and  women  aged  16  to  25. 
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Title  IV  also  authorizes  research  and  dem- 
onstration programs,  training  and  technical 
assistance,  labor  market  information. 
NOICC  and  job  bank  program. 

Establishes  National  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Program  to  assist  communities  experi- 
encing high  unemployment  by  offering  a 
wide  range  of  employment  and  training 
services  and  establishes  national  priorities 
which  will  lead  to  job  -growth.  The  same 
income  eligibility  applies  for  this  program 
as  for  Title  II  except  that  20  percent  of  the 
participants  in  the  program  may  be  individ- 
uals who  are  not  economically  disadvan- 
taged. Participants  must  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  at  least  10  out  of  the  last  1? 
weeks. 

Reconstitutes  the  National  Commission 
for  Employment  Policy  as  an  independent 
non-governmental  Commission  to  advise  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  national  em- 
ployment and  training  issues. 

TITLE  V— AMENDMEinS  TO  OTHER  STATUTES 

Amends  Wagner-Peyser  Act  (which  estab- 
lished the  U.S.  Employment  Service)  to  pro- 
vide for  2  percent  incentive  bonus  for  joint 
ES  planning  with  prime  sponsors.  Elimi- 
nates non-labor  exchange  duties  from  the 
Employment  Service's  functions.  Also  pro- 
vides for  a  needs-based  formula  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  remaining  98  percent  of  the 
funds. 

Amends  Title  tV-C  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (WIN)  to  (1)  provide  job  search  assist- 
ance for  WIN  registrants;  (2)  require  joint 
planning  with  the  prime  sponsors  under  the 
Community  Partnership  for  Employment 
and  Training  Act;  and  (3)  utilize  the  Private 
Industry  Council  (PIC)  instead  of  the  Labor 
Market  Advisory  Council,  now  authorized 
under  WIN.* 


LIMITED  HARD  NEWS  AND 
HEIGHTENED  FRUSTRATION 
ARE  PART  OP  POLISH  VIGIL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  fast-breaking  developments 
in  Poland,  and  with  the  limited 
amount  of  hard  news  coming  from 
that  country,  our  concern  is  height- 
ened by  the  frustration  of  not  know- 
ing what  is  really  taking  place.  Mike 
Royko,  the  noted  columnist  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  addresses  the 
Polish  crisis  in  his  column  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  SWCF  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  find  it  of  special  interest,  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Dec.  22. 
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The  Jackboots  Return 

(By  Mike  Royko) 

When  I  was  very  young,  I  briefly  won- 
dered if  communism  was  really  as  bad  as  my 
elders  made  it  out  to  be. 

It  seemed  to  have  some  good  points:  the 
goals  of  eliminating  poverty,  wiping  out  ex- 
treme class  differences,  taking  the  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  rich  few  and  spreading 
it  around,  assuring  everyone  of  basic  neces- 
sities such  as  work,  medical  care,  a  decent 
place  to  live. 
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So  it  wasn't  surp.-ising  that  so  many 
/jnericans  during  the  1930s.  '40s.  '50s  and 
even  up  through  ihe  '60s  saw  it  as  a  form  of 
government  that  could  work— if  not  here,  at 
least  in  countries  that  had  been  exploited 
by  colonialism  or  a  succession  of  home- 
grown dictatorships. 

But  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  change  my 
thinking  despite  a  loathing  for  red  baiters 
like  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy,  a  drunken,  de- 
praved political  opportunist. 

One  factor  in  my  changed  attitude  was 
being  sent  to  Korea.  I  wasn't  sure  if  we  be- 
longed in  Korea,  but  I  knew  that  the  Chi- 
nese conxmunists  on  the  other  side,  who 
were  blazing  away  at  us.  didn't  belong  there 
either.  And  I've  never  been  able  to  generate 
any  comradely  feelings  for  somebody  who 
was  trying  to  kill  me. 

And  since  then,  communism's  basic  flaw 
has  become  obvious.  Time  after  time  we've 
seen  this  flaw.  It  doesn't  matter  in  which 
country  they  try  it— Russia,  China,  C^^echo- 
slovakia,  Albania.  Cuba,  Hungary,  and  all 
the  others. 

We're  seeing  it  again  in  Poland. 

Eventually  it  comes  down  to  the  same 
thing:  Guns,  tanks,  secret  police,  mass  ar- 
rests, mass  internments,  mass  killings,  and  a 
reign  of  fear  and  oppression. 

That's  how  they  rule.  Not  with  any  per- 
suasive economic  theory.  It's  the  old  law- 
and  order  game:  I'm  the  law  and  you  follow 
my  order.  Or  I'll  kill  you. 

The  biggest  problem  with  communism  is 
that  it  creates  a  giant  bureaucracy.  And  in 
any  bureaucracy,  the  most  successful  par- 
ticipants are  those  who  live  by  the  bureauc- 
racy's rule.s.  The  r'i;p'=  ,;an  be  rigid,  stupid, 
unfair,  poiiitle.«;s  curd;  ted  and  mentally 
numbing. 

That  doesn't  matter  to  the  successful  bu- 
reaucrat. If  it's  a  rule,  he  follows  it  and  im- 
poses it  on  others. 

So  in  conununist  countries,  the  most  un- 
questioning, devoted  bureaucrats  rise  to  the 
top  and  the  governments  wind  up  being 
dominated  by  those  with  the  narrowest 
minds  and  the  least  imagination. 

And  if  there  is  anything  that  somebody 
with  a  narrow  mind  and  little  imagination 
hates  and  fears,  it's  someone  with  broad 
vision  and  a  creative  mind. 

That's  why  it's  so  important  for  commu- 
nist bureaucracies  to  control  a  society's  art- 
ists. The  bureaucrat  can't  have  novelists 
and  poets  and  musicians  sharing  their  vision 
of  Man.  The  bureaucrats  want  rulebooks 
and  governmental  forms  and  memos  and 
files,  which  they  understand. 

That's  why  the  first  thing  any  communist 
government  does  is  to  seize  the  press.  They 
can't  tolerate  an  informed  citizenry.  When 
people  get  information,  they  start  forming 
opinions  of  their  own.  Ignorance  is  essential 
for  the  ruling  bureaucrat— his  own  and  that 
of  those  he  controls. 

That's  why  travel  is  so  restricted  in  com- 
munist countries.  They're  afraid  that  if 
enough  of  their  people  go  out  and  have  a 
taste  of  freedom,  they  might  develop  a 
healthy  appetite  for  it. 

That's  why  secret  police  and  spies  are  an 
essential  part  of  any  communist  govern- 
ment. The  bureaucrat  is  always  worried 
about  what  the  people  might  be  thinking 
out  there.  Someone  who  has  ideas  that 
aren't  government-provided  and  govern- 
ment-approved can  be  dangerous. 

And  that's  why  the  Polish  bureaucracy's 
military  branch  had  to  finally  resort  to 
brute  force.  People  like  Lech  Walesa  had 
gone  too  far. 

Actually,  in  the  minds  of  the  communist 
bureaucrats,  Walesa  had  already  gone  too 
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far  the  day  he  made  his  firct  demand,  the 
day  he  was  willing  to  step  out  of  the  ranks 
of  workers  and  say  that  the  government  was 
ruining  the  country. 

But  they  had  done  such  a  disastrous  job 
of  running  the  country  that  they  couldn't 
very  well  say  he  was  wrong. 

The  alp.rm  bells  went  off  for  the  Polish 
bureaucrats,  though,  when  Solidarity  said  it 
wanted  a  hand  In  running  the  government 
and  asked  for  open  elections. 

When  talk  of  open  elections  begins,  the 
bureaucrats  have  only  one  response:  Guns, 
tanks  and  secret  police. 

Now.  the  tried-and-true  labels  are  being 
applied. 

Those  who  have  rebelled  against  the  rule 
of  the  bureaucratic  minority  are  "enemies 
of  the  state." 

The  Poles  who  believa  that  the  Polish 
people  should  determine  their  own  destinies 
are  the  "hoodlums  and  criminals." 

The  Poles  who  believe  that  the  wielders  of 
guns  and  clubs  and  tanks  against  other 
Poles  are  right  are  the  "patriots. " 

It  doesn't  matter  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Poles  want  a  revolutionary  change  in  their 
form  of  government  and  would  make  the 
changes  if  they  had  a  chance.  They  are  la- 
beled as  "counter-revolutionaries,"  and  the 
minority  that  puts  its  boots  on  their  chests 
calls  itself  the  true  revolutionaries. 

To  the  ruling  bureaucrat,  the  people  are 
the  enemy  of  the  state,  and  the  state  is  the 
bureaucracy.  After  all,  they  control  the 
filing  cabinets  and  the  government  build- 
ings and  the  tanks  and  guns  and  the  rule- 
books. 

When  Orwell  created  "doublespeak"  many 
years  ago,  he  really  knew  the  bureaucratic 
mind. 

It's  a  strange  thing.  There  has  been  little, 
if  nothing,  said  by  those  prominent,  radical- 
chic  Americans  who  feel  so  deeply  about  the 
injustices  of  South  American  dictators.  Ira- 
niui  shahs  and  other  despots. 

Aren't  they  offended  by  Polish  despots 
killing  Polish  workmen? 

Speak  up,  Ms.  Fonda.* 


MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

SHOULD      NOT      GET      SPECIAL 
TAX  BREAKS 


HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  second  session  of  the  97th 
Congress,  the  American  people  are 
looking  to  us  for  serious  and  thought- 
ful leadership  in  coping  with  enor- 
mous domestic  and  international  prob- 
lems. There  is  no  way  this  Congress 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  the  American  people 
unless  our  citizens  are  convinced  of 
the  integrity  of  Congress  and  its  deter- 
mination not  to  claim  special  privi- 
leges for  itself. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  "Fair  and  Equal  Tax- 
ation of  Members  of  Congress  Act  of 
1982."  This  legislation  will  repeal  the 
special  tax  benefits  Congress  hastily 
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voted  itself  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
last  session. 

Only  when  Congress  acts  in  an  ex- 
emplary fashion  does  it  deserve  to 
have  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  coping  with  the 
difficult  challenges  we  face.  Prompt 
passage  of  the  Fair  and  Equal  Tax- 
ation of  Members  of  Congress  Act  of 
1982  is  critical  if  we  are  to  earn  that 
trust.* 


ENDING  INDIFFERENCE  ON 
NUCLEAR  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  Congress  sets  about 
its  business  in  1982.  it  is  important  for 
us  to  look  at  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  One  univer- 
sal fear  is  that  of  war.  One  universal 
hope  is  that  of  peace.  Nuclear  war  is 
the  greatest  fear. 

There  are  those  in  this  country,  and 
I  am  sad  to  say,  in  high  places  in  our 
Government,  who  believe  a  nuclear 
war  can  be  contained.  Some  even 
assert  a  nuclear  war  can  be  "won," 
whatever  that  means  to  the  few  who 
survive.  This  type  of  loose  rhetoric,  or 
foolish  thought,  is  what  has  triggered 
mass  protests  in  Europe.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  response  has  been  less  dramat- 
ic, probably  because  the  American 
people  cannot  believe  such  statements 
are  serious. 

Those  who  are  strongly  reacting  to 
policies  and  policymakers  who  think 
the  unthinkable  is  acceptable  are 
helping  the  cause  of  peace.  The  grow- 
ing concern  about  the  nuclear  arms 
race  in  this  country  is  to  be  applauded. 
It  is  also  a  movement  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  obviously  do  not 
know  if  this  nuclear  madness  can  be 
stopped.  But  I  agree  with  Elie  Wiesel, 
the  noted  author,  who  recently  wrote: 

Evil  is  contained  In  indifference.  We 
might  even  say  that  indifference  permits 
evil  to  take  root,  spread  and  bloom.  If  nucle- 
ar war  breaks  out  one  day,  it  will  be  because 
of  human  apathy. 

I  commend  the  following  commen- 
tary by  Elie  Wiesel  to  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  4,  1982] 

Arms  Foes  Sfeak  For  Humanity's  Hope 
(By  Elie  Wiesel) 

We  are  now  witnessing  in  Western 
Europe,  and  even  In  the  United  States,  an 
awakening  of  increasing  numbers  of  men 
and  women  who,  confronted  by  the  reality 
if  not  the  Imminence  of  nuclear  peril,  are 
becoming  aware  of  their  impotence.  Prom 
Oslo  to  Frankfurt,  from  Paris  to  Amster- 
dam, angry  young  people  are  taking  to  the 
streets  in  an  effort  to  influence  public  opin- 
ion and  to  force  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  reconsider  their  strategic  options 
dominated  by  atomic  terror.  The  magnitude 
of  the  protests  recalls  the  1950s,  when  the 
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"movement  for  peace."'  inspired  and  guided 
by  Moscow,  was  a  movement  against  the 
Bomb— or.  more  precisely,  against  the 
American  Bomb. 

Today  it's  not  the  same.  Young  people  are 
no  longer  taking  sides.  They  oppose  the  nu- 
clear menace  regardless  of  its  origin  and  na- 
tionality. The  communists  most  certainly 
exploit  this  situation  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  young  protesters 
in  general  haven't  intended  their  protest  to 
be  interpreted  in  this  way.  They  want  only 
one  thing:  to  lead  an  ex'lstence  without  fear, 
far  from  the  abyss  and  the  apocalypse 
whose  shadow  already  covers  the  horizon. 

One  understands  them.  Their  anxiety  is 
familiar  to  us;  it  touches  us.  They  are  aware 
that  humanity  is  running  to  its  ruin,  and 
yet  they  know  that  they  are  incapable  of 
stopping  it,  which  heightens  their  anger. 
One  expects  them  to  study,  to  arm  them- 
selves with  diplomas,  to  look  for  work,  to  es- 
tablish lobbies.  One  demands  that  they  be- 
lieve in  a  humane  future  marked  by  promise 
rather  than  by  malediction.  One  tells  them 
to  work  for  future  generations,  to  keep  alive 
their  dreams  and  their  hopes,  and  yet  they 
are  not  blind.  They  cannot  not  see  the  signs, 
they  cannot  not  sense  the  meaning  of  histo- 
ry: By  producing  more  and  more  deadly  nu- 
clear arms,  nations  will  end  up  using  them. 
And  finally,  then,  the  human  adventure  will 
meet  its  end  in  the  smoke  and  ashes.  And. 
since  they  know  this,  they  proclaim  it.  They 
shout,  they  scream.  It's  only  natural:  we 
wouldn't  really  want  them  to  remain  indif- 
ferent, after  all. 

The  previous  generations  were  indifferent, 
and  we  are  suffering  the  consequences.  We 
know  that  today  with  certainty.  If  the  free 
world  had  reacted  more  quickly,  with  more 
resolution,  Nazi  Germany  would  have  col- 
lapsed at  the  first  sign  of  resistance.  And 
history  would  have  spared  itself  the  flames 
of  Auschwitz. 

We  know  that  now.  Evil  is  contained  in  in- 
difference. We  might  even  say  that  indiffer- 
ence pej-mits  evil  to  take  root,  spread  and 
bloom.  If  nuclear  war  breaks  out  one  day.  it 
will  be  because  of  human  apathy. 

Such  apathy  once  existed,  and  it  is  still 
with  us  today.  We  can't  bring  ourselves  to 
face  the  idea  of  such  a  terrible,  irrevocable 
war.  And  so  we  prefer  to  think  about  other 
things,  to  avert  our  gaze  and  look  elsewhere. 
The  nuclear  arsenal  doubles  from  year  to 
year,  and  yet  we  behave  as  if  we  were  safe. 

Paradoxically,  in  literature,  the  subject  is 
treated  with  a  quasi-prophetic  realism.  We 
publish  novels  that  "describe "  World  War 
III.  We  recount  it  as  if  it  had  already  taken 
place,  as  if  we  had  already  entered  the  era 
that  follows,  as  if  the  nuclear  holocaust 
were  already  behind  us. 

This  also  seems  quite  ominous:  What  we 
imagine  today  will  end  up  coming  true.  By 
evoking  the  war,  it  will  end  up  breaking  out. 
Here  is  the  dilemma:  The  threat  is  drawing 
closer,  and  it  can  be  stopped  by  neither 
speeches  nor  silence. 

I  confess  that  this  terrifies  me.  A  friend 
just  returned  from  a  conference  of  Eastern 
social  philosophers,  and  reports  that  all  his 
colleagues  are  convinced  that  time  is  run- 
ning out,  and  that  the  West  is  living  its  last 
months,  its  final  years.  There  are,  there- 
fore, thinkers— "wise  men"— who  already 
await  the  catastrophe. 

Will  we  know  how  to  stop  it?  Just  as 
Albert  Camus  "imagined  Sisyphus  happy, " 
it  is  up  to  our  generation  to  banish  the 
ghost  of  war.  We  need  only  evoke  Auschwitz 
to  protest  nuclear  proliferation,  for  the  next 
holocaust  will   inevitably   be  nuclear,   and 
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hence  planetary.  That  is  why  we  have  to 
fight  it. 

This  is  not  easy.  I  admit.  Unilateral  disar- 
mament reinforces  the  presence  of  dictator- 
ships. That  leaves  only  universal  disarma- 
ment. A  beautiful  dream?  Why  not?  Would 
that  communist  youth  follow  our  example; 
would  that  people  on  both  sides  proclaim 
their  faith  in  the  future  and  their  love  of 
life;  would  that  they  denounce  together, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  nuclear  peril; 
then  their  hope  will  become  a  promise.  May 
the  year  1982  lead  us  to  that  promise  in  the 
name  of  that  hope.* 


THE  AIR  FORCE  THUNDERBIRDS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  memory  of  four  fine  young 
men  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  They  are  Maj. 
Norman  Lowry  III,  Capt.  Willie  Mays, 
Capt.  Joseph  Peterson,  and  Capt, 
Mark  E.  Melancon,  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

These  heroic  officers  were  members 
of  the  Air  Force's  fine  flying  team,  the 
Thunderbirds.  They  died  last  Monday, 
the  18th  of  January  while  rehearsing 
the  flying  show  that  they  bring  to 
many  cities  across  this  country  and 
across  the  world. 

This  team,  the  Thunderbirds,  is  a 
demonstration  team  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  pilots  in  the  Air  Force.  The  team 
was  first  organized  in  1953  and  since 
that  time  has  performed  before  more 
than  140  million  people  in  the  50 
States,  45  foreign  countries,  and  4  free 
world  protectorates. 

The  mission  of  the  Thunderbird 
team  is  to  plan  and  present  precision 
aerial  maneuvers  that  demonstrate 
the  capabilities  of  Air  Force  jet  air- 
craft and  the  exacting  professional 
skills  that  the  Service  develops  in  its 
people  to  fly  and  maintain  these  air- 
planes. 

All  the  members  of  the  Thunderbird 
team  are  volunteers,  drawn  from 
normal  Air  Force  resources  in  a  com- 
petitive selection  process. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  seen 
them  perform  and  I  have  always  been 
impressed  with  their  skill,  dedication, 
and  patriotism. 

The  families  of  these  men,  the  Air 
Force,  and  our  great  Nation  have 
indeed  suffered  a  great  loss. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  team 
will  survive  this  sorrow  and  continue 
to  represent  this  country  and  our  Air 
Force  in  the  grand  tradition  that  it 
has  maintained  since  1953.* 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  $204  A  WEEK 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JEHSne 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vicki 
Williams  is  a  factory  worker  in  Hun- 
tington. Ind.  She  is  also  a  woman  who 
likes  to  speak  her  mind,  rather  than 
have  politicians  and  editorialists  do  it 
for  her,  and  she  did  just  that  very  elo- 
quently in  the  January  18  Newsweek 
feature,  "My  Turn."  She  pays  annual 
Federal  income  taxes  of  $1,570.92,  and 
she  describes  herself  as  one  who  lives 
a  "hairbreadth  from  economic  disas- 
ter." Yet  she  grives  us  a  lesson  in  gen- 
erosity and  caring .  that  I  believe  is 
truly  typical  of  this*Nation.  She  scorns 
the  Reagan  tax  cut.  She  is  not  fed  up 
with  paying  taxes  to  help  those  less 
fortunate  than  she,  persons  with 
whom  she  can  identify. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  Vicki  Wil- 
liamses  out  there,  and  we  should 
assess  their  attitudes  and  their  senti- 
ments as  we  prepare  for  yet  another 
battle  over  budget  cuts  and  the  rest  of 
what  Mrs.  Williams  describes  as  "cruel 
and  self-serving"  Reaganomics. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Jan.  18,  1982] 

The  View  Prom  $204  a  Week 

(By  Vicki  Williams) 

I  consider  myself  the  classic  "poor  over- 
burdened taxpayer"  that  you  hear  so  much 
about  these  days.  I  work  for  an  electronics 
company  and  make  $6.58  an  hour  which 
translates  into  $204  per  week  after  deduc- 
tions, $30.21  of  which  are  Pederal  withhold- 
ing taxes.  I  have  a  husband,  laid  off.  whose 
unemployment  compensation  has  run  out, 
and  a  13-year-old  son  who  thinks  he  should 
have  a  leather  coat,  a  P.K.  Ripper  moto- 
cross  bike,  a  Pioneer  stereo  and  an  Asteroids 
game.  It  bothers  me  a  lot  that  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  him  any  of  these  things.  It  also  both- 
ers me  that  I'm  not  sure  how  we're  going  to 
fill  up  the  fuel  tank  often  enough  to  stay 
warm  this  winter. 

There  is  something  else  that  bothers  me. 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  my  son's 
unfulfilled  desires  or  tHe  ever-hungry  fuel 
tank,  and  that  is  that  every  single  politician 
and  editorialist  is  positive  he  knows  exactly 
what  I  think.  Everyone  seems  to  be  wildly 
anxious  to  be  my  spokesman.  Yet  these 
people  don't  know  a  damn  thing  about  how 
th«  "poor  overburdened  taxpayer"  thinks  or 
lives.  I  imagine  it's  been  quite  some  time 
since  most  politicians  or  well-known  jour- 
nalists lived  on  $204  per  week,  though  I've 
read  plenty  of  complaints  from  congressmen 
about  their  meager  salaries.  One  even  said 
he  had  to  sleep  in  his  office  because  he 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  house.  Do  you  know 
how  much  pity  I  can  spare  for  a  senator 
who  can't  live  on  $60,000  a  year? 

Tired:  I  know  I'm  not  as  articulate  as  the 
people  who  write  the  editorials  for  newspa- 
pers and  the  speeches  for  politicians,  but 
just  once  I'd  like  to  have  on  the  record  the 
thoughts  of  an  average  taxpayer.  I'm  tired 
of  these  people  putting  their  words  in  my 
mouth  and  their  thoughts  in  my  head. 

One  of  the  statements  I  read  and  hear 
most  often  is  how  fed  up  I'm  supposed  to  be 
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with  the  amount  of  my  taxes  that  goes 
toward  welfare,  food  stamps,  programs  for 
the  elderly,  subsidized  school  lunches  and 
other  supportive  social  services.  Wrong! 
What  the  people  "up  there"  don't  under- 
stand is  that  I  identify  with  the  benefici- 
aries of  these  programs  much  more  than  I 
do  with  the  politicians  and  the  media 
people.  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God.  go 
I."  So  far,  I  have  never  had  to  rely  on  wel- 
fare, free  lunches  or  Medicaid,  but  I  very 
well  might  someday.  When  I  was  divorced,  I 
could  have  qualified  for  welfare.  Fortunate- 
ly. I  had  parents  who  were  in  a  position  to 
help,  but  if  I  hadn't,  you  can  believe  I  would 
have  swallowed  my  pride  rather  than  watch 
my  son  go  hungry.  People  like  me,  who  live 
only  a  hairbreadth  from  economic  disaster, 
are  glad  those  programs  are  out  there, 
though  we  pray  we'll  never  have  to  use 
them.  We  feel  sympathy  for  the  ones  who 
do. 

In  1977  my  sister-in-law  was  abandoned  by 
her  husband.  Her  health  did  not  permit  her 
to  work  full  time,  so  she  drew  $194  per 
month  from  the  welfare  department  to  sup- 
port herself  and  her  child.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  can  think  she  lived  extravagantly  on 
$194  per  month. 

I  think  it's  possible  that  at  least  one  of 
the  very  same  politicians  who  are  now  com- 
plaining about  welfare  recipients  might 
have  taken  a  political  junket  during  one  of 
the  months  that  my  sister-in-law  and  her 
son  lived  on  $194.  Believe  me,  I  resent  that 
junket  at  my  expense  much,  much  more 
than  I  resent  helping  an  ADC  mother,  or 
buying  eyeglasses  for  an  elderly  person  or 
free  lunches  for  a  ghetto  child. 

To  me,  Reaganomics  is  cruel  and  self-serv- 
ing. Reagan  seems  to  be  telling  us  that  the 
United  States  is  a  sinking  ship  and  that  if 
we  harden  our  hearts  and  throw  a  few 
people  overboard,  we  can  lighten  the  load. 
Then  possibly,  the  Ship  of  State  can  sail 
back  to  shore.  I  don't  see  my  country  quite 
that  way.  The  philosophy  behind  the  origi- 
nal structure  of  the  United  States  is  that  we 
are  a  people  who  sink  or  swim  together.  We 
don't  make  human  sacrifices. 

If  there  is  even  one  child  in  this  country 
who  is  hungry  or  one  old  person  who  needs 
medical  care,  then  I  want  my  $1,570.92  in 
taxes  to  go  toward  helping  that  child  or 
that  old  person.  I  think  this  country  is 
based  on  the  philosophy  that  when  that 
$1,570.92  is  gone,  we  will  find  more  to  take 
its  place,  as  long  as  the  need  is  there. 

I  know  about  the  cheaters.  There  are 
always  cheaters.  They  are  a  part  of  life  as 
surely  as  death  and  taxes.  Certainly,  if  they 
are  caught,  they  should  be  punished  and 
denied  aid,  but  I  know  we'll  always  support 
some  cheaters  along  with  the  "truly  needy." 
If  we  have  to  give  a  free  lunch  to  one  child 
whose  parents  could  afford  to  pay  in  order 
to  give  free  lunches  to  nine  children  who 
genuinely  deserve  them,  so  be  it. 

Benefits:  The  much-touted  tax  cut  doesn't 
make  sense  to  me.  Perhaps  there's  a  compli- 
cated economic  formula  that  explains  the 
logic  of  a  tax  cut  at  the  same  time  we're 
slashing  Pederal  programs  because  of  lack 
of  funds,  but  if  so,  I  missed  it.  I  pay  $30.21 
per  week  to  the  Pederal  government.  As  I 
understand  it,  when  all  the  tax  cuts  are  in 
effect,  I  will  only  pay  $22.66,  giving  me  $7.55 
extra  to  save  or  spend.  Well,  I  could  do  a 
few  things  with  $7.55  a  week  but,  had  I  been 
consulted.  I  would  have  just  as  soon  paid  it 
and  kept  the  food-stamp  program  or  veter- 
ans' benefits  intact.  I  suspect  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  give  it  to  me  with  one  hand 
and  take  it  away  with  the  other. 
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You  see.  I  reaty  believe  that  most  politi- 
cians and  media  people  think  that  those  of 
us  out  here  in  America  who  work  in  the  fac- 
tories and  offices  are  ignorant.  I  believe 
that  they  think  we  will  never  catch  on  to 
their  sleights  of  hand.  I  believe  that  they 
think  they  can  tell  us  the  grass  is  black  one 
day  and  white  the  next  and  we'll  never  trust 
ourselves  enough  to  look  down  and  say. 
"Why,  that  grass  isn't  black  or  white— its 
green! "  Well,  we  know  the  grass  is  green. 
We  just  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

We  don't  really  believe  that  56  oil  compa- 
nies recorded  98  percent  of  the  increase  in 
all  corporate  profits  from  1978  through  1980 
for  our  benefit.  We  don't  believe  the  tooac- 
co  subsidy  is  for  our  benefit.  We  don't  be- 
lieve that  congressmen  who  were  violently 
anti-AWACS  magically  changed  their  mmds 
for  our  benefit.  We  know  it's  always  us  who 
pay  the  bills  that  result  from  the  politi- 
cians' machinations. 

I  wish  a  politician  would  come  along 
who'd  tell  me  that  the  grass  is  green. • 


DR.  CYNTHIA  E.  PREISS, 
GENUINE  HEROINE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend,  Mrs.  Diane  Jacobs  of  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif.,  has  recently  brought 
to  my  attention  the  true  story  of  a 
genuine  heroine.  This  story  is  so  re- 
markable and  inspiring  that  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

The  protagonist  of  this  story  is  Cyn- 
thia E.  Preiss,  a  doctor  of  chiropractic. 
A  little  more  than  10  years  ago.  Dr. 
Preiss  received  her  degree  and  began 
to  practice.  Her  outstanding  ability 
quickly  catapulted  her  to  the  fore- 
front of  her  profession.  Within  3  years 
of  receiving  her  degree,  she  was  ap- 
pointed by  then-Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
to  the  California  State  Board  of 
Chiropractic  Examiners. 

Dr.  Preiss*  thorough  command  of 
the  legislative  and  political  questions 
facing  her  profession  was  soon  recog- 
nized by  the  board,  and  she  became 
the  board's  secretary,  and  ultimately, 
its  first  woman  president.  In  that  ca- 
pacity. Dr.  Preiss  was  a  tireless  advo- 
cate of  the  right  of  chiropracters  to 
practice  as  qualified  physicians.  Those 
who  were  familiar  with  her  work  on 
the  board  have  been  effusive  in  .their 
praise  of  her  accomplishments. 

Over  little  more  than  a  5-year 
period.  Dr.  Preiss  became  active  in 
dozens  of  political  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  virtually  every  profes- 
sional organization  concerned  with  her 
specialty.  Mr.  Speaker,  her  achieve- 
ments are  amazing  for  anyone  to  ac- 
complish in  a  lifetime,  let  alone  5  or  6 
years. 

As  1977  began,  it  seemed  clear  that 
Dr.  Preiss  was  destined  for  a  stellar 
career.  As  a  young  woman  who  had  al- 
ready become  an  influential  voice  in 
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her  profession,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
limit  to  how  far  she  could  go. 

But  in  March  of  that  year.  Dr.  Preiss 
was  struck  from  behind  by  a  hit-and- 
run  driver.  The  force  of  the  impact 
caused  severe  and  permanent  injuries, 
resulting  in  paralyses  of  the  spine. 

The  extent  of  Dr.  Preiss'  injuries  is 
such  that  she  is  paralyzed  from  above 
the  waist.  She  must  lie  flat  most  of 
the  time. 

One  might  expect  that  an  individual 
so  seriously  and  permanently  injured 
would  be  forced  to  withdraw  from 
public  activities.  Those  of  us  who  have 
never  suffered  such  disabilities  must 
wonder  how  we  would  cope  with  so 
dramatic  a  chsuige  in  our  lives.  How 
easy  it  would  be  to  resort  to  self-pity 
and  despair  in  the  light  of  such  a 
senseless  tragedy. 

But,  Dr.  Preiss  is  a  remarkable 
person.  She  has  faced  the  challenges 
of  her  disability  with  a  determination 
to  continue  her  work  on  behalf  of  her 
profession  and  the  ideals  in  which  she 
believes.  Her  long  list  of  accomplish- 
ments does  not  end  in  March  1977. 

Since  her  accident.  Dr.  Preiss  has 
served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
FEDOI  Chiropratic  Ldcensing  Boards. 
She  has  also  served  as  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  and  continuing  educa- 
tion division  of  the  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege of  Chiropractic. 

Politically.  Dr.  Preiss  has  increased 
her  activism.  She  currently  serves  as 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Republicsm  Assembly,  and  in 
1980.  she  served  as  national  chairman 
of  Doctors  of  Chiropractic  for  Reagan- 
Bush. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  remarkable  woman 
will  be  honored  by  her  peers  in  the 
chiropractic  profession  this  month  for 
her  outstanding  ability  and  dedication. 
Dr.  Preiss  is  an  inspirational  example 
to  all  of  us  of  someone  with  a  positive 
mental  attitude  who  has  successfully 
learned  to  deal  with  the  unexpected 
challenges  and  misforttmes  that  as- 
sault us  in  life. 

Dr.  Preiss'  story  is  a  heroic  one. 
indeed.  It  is  altogether  appropriate  for 
us  in  Government  to  take  note  of  her 
triumph  in  this,  the  National  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons.  Dr.  Preiss  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  disabled  person  who  is  defi- 
nitely not  handicapped.  Her  story  can 
enrich  the  lives  of  us  all.« 


SOVIET-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  ray  foreign  affairs 
newsletter  for  January  1982.  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 
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Soviet-American  Relations 
Americans  have  debated  how  to  conduct 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  since  that 
nation's  founding  more  than  60  years  ago. 
Although  they  understand  that  the  rela- 
tionship is  the  dominant  preoccupation  of 
American  foreign  policy,  Americans  are  nev- 
ertheless confused  and  frustrated  by  the 
competition,  confrontation,  and  cooperation 
which  exist  simultaneously  in  the  relation- 
ship. They  long  for  a  balanced  and  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  the  danger  and  op- 
portunity facing  Americans  in  the  years 
ahead:  but  so  far,  at  least,  American  leaders 
have  seldom  been  successful  in  constructing 
and  articulating  a  balanced  strategy  capable 
of  attracting  sustained  bi-partisan  support 
at  home  and  the  cooperation  of  key  allies 
abroad. 

Americans  often  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  Soviet  perspective  on  the  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  resembles  an  enigma 
hidden  by  veils  of  secrecy  and  propaganda. 
Soviet  leaders  see  a  hostile  world  around 
them.  They  seek  security  through  an  exces- 
sive expansion  of  military  power,  the  domi- 
nation of  neighbors,  and  tight  control  of  the 
life  of  their  people.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a 
military  superpower  determined  to  be  co- 
equal to  the  United  States,  but  it  has  an 
economy  which  lags  far  behind  ours  in  the 
living  standards  it  is  able  to  produce.  In 
spite  of  some  impressive  Soviet  achieve- 
ments, the  Soviet  leaders  regard  American 
economic  power  with  a  feeling  of  inferiority. 
They  preside  over  an  economic  system 
which  is  too  centralized  and  rigid  to  meet 
the  ordinary  needs  of  its  citizens.  Soviet 
leaders  stress  the  value  of  solving  political 
and  economic  problems  by  military  power, 
and  in  the  process  they  often  lose  rather 
than  gain  Influence  (as  in  Afghanistan). 
Their  world  view  is  rooted  in  the  theory  of 
the  class  struggle  and  the  clash  of  different 
social  systems— so  they  see  conflict  between 
East  and  West  as  inevitable. 

Americans  have  always  had  great  difficul- 
ty agreeing  how  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  strongly  oppose  its  attempts  to 
intervene  militarily,  whether  directly,  as  in 
Afghanistan,  or  Indirectly,  as  with  the  use 
of  surrogate  Cuban  troops  in  Angola.  We 
find  extremely  distasteful  the  authoritarian 
nature  of  the  Soviet  system.  We  are  uncom- 
fortable with  the  unfortunate  reality  that 
our  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  be  easily  resolved  through  negotia- 
tion. Most  Americans  are  persuaded  that  we 
must  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  po- 
sition of  military,  political,  and  economic 
strength.  This  view  Is  prominent  today: 
there  is  a  sharp  sense  among  many  Ameri- 
cans that  our  power  and  Influence  have 
been  declining.  We  tend  to  forget  the  sub- 
stantial advantages  we  have  over  the  Soviet 
Union:  the  cohesion  of  our  allies,  our  fa- 
vored geographical  location,  our  friendly 
neighbors,  and  our  strong  military,  econom- 
ic, and  political  capabilities.  We  also  tend  to 
forget  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  subject  to 
considerable  stress  and  strain.  Its  leadership 
is  very  old.  and  the  lack  of  an  arrangement 
for  succession  is  bound  to  lead  to  a  period  of 
Instability  at  the  top.  The  economy  has  per- 
formed poorly,  especially  in  agriculture, 
which  remains  Its  Achilles'  heel.  Many  Sovi- 
ets expect  their  standard  of  living  to  decline 
In  the  coming  years.  The  differences  In 
birth  rates  among  ethnic  groups  will  pose 
difficult  problems,  and  the  disarray  of  world 
Communism  will  likely  become  more  seri- 
ous. No  Soviet  leader  can  say  that  troubles 
like  those  in  Poland  will  not  erupt  in  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  empire. 
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The  issues  between  our  two  nations  are 
momentous:  How  do  we  avoid  a  clash  of  nu- 
clear or  conventional  forces?  Can  we  slow  by 
negotiation  the  endless  cycle  of  military 
competition?  How  do  we  get  the  Kremlin  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  greater  restraint  In 
foreign  policy?  To  what  extent  should  trade 
be  used  to  influence  Soviet  behavior?  Given 
the  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  the  willingness  to  link  eco- 
nomic policies  to  Soviet  conduct,  can  we  de- 
velop a  broadly  supported  allied  economic 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union?  How  should 
we  express  our  concerns  about  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  basic  question  in  Soviet-American  re- 
lations if  not  whether  our  Interests  conflict, 
but  whether  the  competition  and  the  differ- 
ences can  be  managed  peaceably  and  equita- 
bly.  On   the  surface,   at   least,   the  United 
States    and    the   Soviet    Union    have   some 
common  interests.  The  prevention  of  nucle- 
ar war  is  the  major  one:  others  are  economic 
development.  East-West  trade,  the  sharing 
of  some  forms  of  technology,  cooperation  in 
areas  such  as  the  environment,  outer  space, 
and  medicine,   and   broader  scientific  and 
cultural  exchange.   Yet  the  definitions  of 
these    interests    and    the    means    used    to 
pursue  them  differ  profoundly.  It  is  the  cen- 
tral   challenge    for    both    governments    to 
manage   the   differences   without   going   to 
war.  It  simply  is  not  realistic  to  anticipate 
an  all-encompassing  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  the  two  nations.  For  the  foreseea- 
ble future,  Americans  will  have  to  realize 
that  the  search  for  a  way  of  living  together 
will  yield  only  modest  results.  We  should 
not    expect    to    become    partners    and    we 
cannot  afford  to  become  active  enemies. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  remain  the  primary 
concern  of  American  foreign  policy,  but  we 
must  not  become  obsessed  with  the  relation- 
ship to  the  detriment  of  other  American  in- 
terests. We  should  not  view  every  world 
problem  exclusively  in  the  context  of  an 
East- West  struggle.  The  risk  of  such  an  ap- 
proach Is  that  it  distracts  us  from  critical  re- 
gional economic  and  political  problems 
which,  if  solved,  could  blunt  Soviet  ad- 
vances. 

The  United  States  must,  of  course,  remain 
strong  in  every  measure  of  national 
strength,  military  as  well  as  economic  and 
political.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  global  power 
with  which  we  have  no  choice  but  to  deal.  I 
expect  difficult  years  ahead  In  the  Soviet- 
American  relationship.  However,  those 
years  will  be  made  easier  if  there  is  broad 
public  understanding  of  the  complex  nature 
of  that  relationship  and  if  there  is  cohesion 
among  our  allies.* 


EXAMPLE  OF  HEROISM 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Air  Florida  airliner  crashed  into  the 
Potomac  River  January  13.  there  were 
several  outstanding  examples  of  hero- 
ism. 

I  want  to  make  special  note  of  the 
great  skill  and  bravery  of  Donald 
Wilfred  Usher,  of  Gambrills.  Md..  who 
piloted  a  helicopter  in  difficult  and 
dangerous  maneuvers  near  the   14th 
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street  Bridge  to  pull  survivors  from 
the  tail  section  of  the  wrecked  airliner, 
where  they  were  desperately  clinging 
in  freezing  water. 

At  one  point,  he  hovered  the  heli- 
copter with  one  skid  in  the  water  to 
pick  up  a  survivor. 

Mr.  Usher,  a  pilot  for  the  U.S.  Park 
Police,  has  described  for  us  the  hero- 
ism of  one  man  who  passed  the  life 
ring  from  the  helicopter  to  five  other 
survivors,  delaying  his  own  rescue 
until  the  others  had  been  saved. 

When  the  others  had  been  pulled  to 
shore,  this  man  disappeared  beneath 
the  icy  water  before  the  helicopter 
could  reach  him. 

Mr.  Usher  served  our  country  in  the 
past  as  a  helicopter  pilot  in  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  as  a  police  officer  he 
continues  to  show  outstanding  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  SECURE  THE  RE- 
LEASE OF  ESSENTIAL  INFOR- 
MATION FROM  THE  U.S. 
PAROLE  COMMISSION 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which 
seeks  to  cure  a  potentially  serious 
public  safety  problem  confronting  not 
only  the  constituents  of  my  district 
but  the  entire  Nation.  Local  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  the  Sacramento 
region  have  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Parole  Commis- 
sion currently  refuses  to  disclose  on  a 
regular  basis  the  names  of  Federal  pa- 
rolees released  in  local  law  enforce- 
ment Jurisdictions.  These  officials 
have  expressed  their  concern  that  this 
Federal  policy  may  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  their  local  law  enforcement 
capabilities. 

The  Privacy  Act  is  cited  by  the  Com- 
mission as  the  statutory  basis  for  this 
nondisclosure  standard.  Numerous 
legal  experts  have  researched  this 
matter  and  disagree  with  the  Parole 
Commission's  interpretation  of  the 
Privacy  Act.  In  fact,  it  was  their  as- 
sessment that  should  the  Parole  Com- 
mission conclude  that  the  release  of 
such  information  was  for  a  lawful  pur- 
pose, the  Privacy  Act  would  permit 
such  a  release.  The  decision  not  to  re- 
lease these  names  appears  thereby  to 
be  a  discretionary  act  of  the  Parole 
Commission  and  not  mandated  by  Fed- 
eral law. 

The  Commission's  overly  restrictive 
policy  has  serious  ramifications  for  all 
Americans.  As  of  June  30,  1981,  there 
were  13,561  Federal  parolees  released 
in  local  communities  under  Federal  su- 
pervision. Many  of  these  individuals 
are  persons  who  have  been  convicted 
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of  violent  CTimes  and  whose  presence 
in  a  community  should  be  known  to 
local  law  enforcement  officials. 

Given  that  this  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission is  adversely  affecting  the  local 
law  enforcement  efforts,  I  have  pre- 
pared legislation  which  directs  the 
U.S.  Parole  Commission  to  make  avail- 
able, upon  request  by  the  director  or 
chief  officer  of  a  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agency,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Federal  parolees  currently 
under  Federal  supervision  within  their 
jurisdiction.  To  preserve  the  confiden- 
tial nature  of  this  information,  the 
legislation  prohibits  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  from  releasing  this  data 
to  nonlaw  enforcement  officials. 

I  believe  that  this  mutual  sharing  of 
law  enforcement  information  between 
Federal  and  local  agencies  should 
result  in  more  effective  supervision  of 
Federal  parolees  while  assuring  local 
law  enforcement  agents  with  the  nec- 
essary access  to  data  essential  for  their 
police  enforcement  activities.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  measure  will  provide  an 
effective  vehicle  for  helping  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  American  people. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  applaud 
the  efforts  of  Sheriff  Duane  Lowe, 
Police  Chief  John  Kearns  and  City 
Councilman  Lloyd  Connelly  for  alert- 
ing my  community  to  this  disturbing 
practice  by  the  Parole  Commission. 
This  action  demonstrates  their  com- 
mitment to  maintain  the  health  and 
safety  of  citizens  who  reside  in  Sacra- 
mento County.* 


January  25,  1982 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  PHILIP 
\    HANDLER 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  a  well-known 
American  and  world  citizen.  Dr.  Philip 
Handler,  died.  He  was  known  to  most 
of  us  as  the  president,  for  12  years,  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
was  known  to  others  for  his  words  and 
deeds. 

The  following  editorial  from  Chemi- 
cal and  Engineering  News  captures 
some  of  the  work  of  Philip  Handler, 
and  indicates  why  we  should  be  grate- 
ful for  his  years  of  service  to  the 
Nation  and  to  all  humanity. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Phiup  Handler  1971-1981 

Philip  Handler  was  an  institution  in  his 
own  right  on  the  Washington— indeed  the 
world— science  scene  for  many  years.  After 
long  service  on  the  National  Science  Board, 
the  policy-making  group  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  he  was  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  <NAS)  and 
chairman  of  Its  operating  arm,  the  National 
Research  Council  (NRC).  for  12  years 
before    retiring    last    July.    Less    than   six 


months  later,  he  has  died  at  64,  a  victim  of 
cancer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Handler  relished 
his  12  years  at  the  NAS  helm.  At  an  acade- 
my council  dinner  in  his  honor  he  said,  •J 
have  had  an  absolutely  glorious  time.  Op- 
portunities for  service  which  are  at  the 
same  time  warm  loving,  rich  experiences  are 
very  rare.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  and 
deeply,  highly  privileged  by  all  of  you." 

Such  a  personal  expression  of  feeling 
seemed  to  reflect  on  his  overall  views  on  sci- 
ence. In  an  interview  with  C&EN.  the  last 
he  gave  to  the  press  as  NAS  president 
(C&EN,  July  20,  1981,  page  38),  he  said, 
"Science  is  a  human  endeavor.  It  is  about 
people  in  the  end.  It  cant  be  held  out  there 
as  some  strange  objective  thing  that  doesn't 
relate  to  the  world  in  which  people  func- 
tion. It  must  not.  It  would  be  a  terrible  mis- 
take." 

Handler's  career  at  NAS  and  NRC  reflect- 
ed his  conviction  that  the  stature  of  science, 
both  as  an  intellectual  exercise  and  ais  an  in- 
stitution with  influence  for  the  public  good, 
depends  ultimately  on  its  integrity. 

For  instance,  he  came  to  NRC  with  a  plan 
in  hand  to  enhance  its  performance  as  a  sci- 
ence adviser  to  the  government  by  eliminat- 
ing bias  in  council  committees  and  tighten- 
ing the  peer  review  process  for  its  reports. 
And  although  he  was  not  a  hip  shooter,  he 
was  always  ready,  even  eager,  to  go  to  bat 
when  he  perceived  science  as  being  under 
improper  pressures. 

In  his  last  annual  report  to  NAS  he  spoke 
out  strongly .  In  commenting  on  Administra- 
tion-proposed cuts  in  the  NSF  budget  he 
wrote,  "I  must  confess  a  sense  of  outrage 
with  the  notion  that  [the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment &  Budget),  rather  than  appropriate 
scientists,  may  dictate  which  fields  of  schol- 
arly endeavor  are  acceptable  or  Important 
to  NSP.  Moreover  we  natural  scientists 
would  be  ill-advised  to  stand  aside  and  allow 
the  social  scientists  to  carry  the  battle.  The 
entirety  of  science  is  a  seamless  web.  If  the 
government's  science  budget  can  be  fash- 
ioned by  such  ideological  behavior,  which 
science  will  be  the  next  to  suffer  political 
attack? " 

He  went  on.  "If  social  science  can  be  or- 
dained by  OMB  to  be  outside  the  federal 
ken.  then  the  way  Is  paved.  Creationists  and 
Right  to  Lifers  and  the  Moral  Majority  will 
seek  to  have  education  concerning  evolution 
and  human  reproduction  expunged  from 
the  secondary  schools  while  exercising  pres- 
sure to  secure  removal  from  appropriations 
to  NSF  and  NIH  of  any  funds  that  might  be 
used  for  research  on  evolution  or  reproduc- 
tive biology"— topics  very  near  to  his  heart 
as  a  most  distinguished  biologist.  For  almost 
20  years  before  Joining  NAS  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  biochemistry  department  at 
Duke  University. 

He  saw  science  as  a  seamless  web  in  the 
international  sense  also.  He  perceived  re- 
straints on  scientists  in  any  nation  to  pursue 
their  craft  and  freely  communicate  their  re- 
sults as  an  attack  on  all  of  science.  This  put 
him  in  the  vanguard  of  efforts  to  try  to 
mitigate  the  harrassment  and  persecution 
by  Soviet  authorities  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  other  dissident  Soviet  scientists. 

There  was  no  stronger  foe  of  the  anti-in- 
tellectual and  antiscience  attitudes  that 
seem  rife  in  the  land  these  days  than  Han- 
dler—no stronger  advocate  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  science  to  betterment  of  the  human 
condition  both  today  and  in  the  future.  But 
he  was  sensitive  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  science  and  its  applications  have 
helped  to  bring. 


For  instance,  his  concern  over  the  nuclear 
arms  race  was  intense.  He  saw  U.S.  policies 
on  nuclear  weapons  as  the  central  fact  of 
our  national  life  and  was  convinced  that  the 
scientific  community  must  involve  itself  in 
an  extensive  examination  of  such  policies. 
His  principal  regret  on  leaving  the  academy 
was  that  it  removed  him  from  a  central  role 
in  such  an  examination.  However,  his  legacy 
lives  on.  This  month  in  Washington.  D.C., 
the  committee  he  established  to  look  into 
arms  control  and  international  security  will 
meet  for  the  second  time  with  a  counterpart 
group  of  Soviet  scientists. 

Michael  Heylin. 

Editor.m 


NORTH  SHORE  ELDERLY 
OUTREACH  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  practice  of  health  care  is  not  con- 
fined solely  to  the  hospital,  outpatient 
facility,  or  medicine  cabinet.  Rather,  it 
is  a  comprehensive  way  of  life  and  em- 
braces many  types  of  activities. 

Likewise,  a  hospital  is  not  merely  a 
warehouse  for  the  treatment  of  the  ill. 
A  good  hospital  maintains  a  liaison 
with  its  former,  and  potential,  as  well 
as  current,  patients.  An  excellent  way 
to  reduce  preventable  illnesses,  hospi- 
tal stays,  and  other  health-related  mis- 
fortunes is  through  educational  out- 
reach programs  that  are  coordinated 
by  the  hospital  itself. 

These  programs  are  especially  help- 
ful to  the  rapidly  growing  senior  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  population.  For- 
tunately, a  number  of  Long  Island's 
fine  hospitals  have  educational  liaison 
programs  geared  specifically  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

One  such  example  is  North  Shore 
Hospital's  health  education  learning 
program  (HELP),  which  offers  com- 
prehensive programs  to  the  elderly  in 
communities  such  as  Manhassett,  Port 
Washington,  Great  Neck,  Herricks, 
and  Roslyn.  Since  1980,  under  the  co- 
ordination of  Louise  Mandel,  M.A., 
HELP  has  been  imparting  valuable 
knowledge  from  the  health  care  field 
with  the  help  of  liaison  instructors 
like  Linda  Haberman,  M.A..  North 
Shore  Hospital  is  encouraged  by  the 
program's  success. 

While  preventive  health  care  will 
not  solve  all  of  the  problems  of  ade- 
quate health  care  servicing,  it  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  process.  North 
Shore's  HELP  is  an  excellent  example 
of  such  an  effort. 

I  would  like  to,  offer  the  following 
description  of  HELP,  which  appeared 
in  North  Shore  Hospital's  recent  news- 
letter: 

Service  to  the  Elderly  an  Important 
Outreach  Adjunct 

Community  service  is  as  important  to  hos- 
pital staff  and  administration  as  the  institu- 
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tion's  commitment  to  patient  care,  medical 
education  and  research.  The  hospital's  logo 
itself  graphically  demonstrates  this  co-equal 
commitment. 

Senior  citizens  in  Nassau  County  are  a 
rapidly  growing  part  of  our  community. 
They  are  a  dynamic  population  with  special 
concerns  and  needs.  "Health,  quality  of  life 
and  the  delivery  of  health  care  services, 
become  increasingly  important  to  the  elder- 
ly as  they  live  to  older  ages,"  said  Louise 
Mandel,  M.A.  She  is  Coordinator  of  the 
Office  of  Health  Education  which  sponsors 
many  of  the  hospitals  outreach  programs 
to  senior  citizens  in  Manhasset,  Great  Neck, 
Port  Washington.  Herricks  and  Roslyn. 

"North  Shore  has  a  responsibility  for  edu- 
cating consumers  toward  health  mainte- 
nance and  disease  prevention,"  stated  Linda 
Haberman,  M.A.,  health  educator  who  con- 
ducts the  office's  projects  for  senior  citizens. 
Acting  as  a  liaison  between  the  hospital  and 
the  community,  "our  goal  is  to  assist  the 
medical  staff  in  improving  the  health  of  the 
community  through  education." 

Since  1980  the  various  outreach  activities 
have  been  coordinated  under  the  acronym 
H.E.L.P.,  for  Health  Education  Learning 
Program.  At  the  senior  citizen  sites  in  towns 
on  the  North  Shore,  programs  are  presented 
by  Mrs.  Haberman,  usually  in  conjunction 
with  an  appropriate  staff  professional  from 
the  hospital,  complemented  by  printed 
handouts  and  resource  lists.  More  than 
2,500  seniors  have  seen  or  participated  in 
these  education  programs. 

'The  emphasis  really  is  on  education 
rather  than  direct  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices. We  try  to  provide  solid,  practical  infor- 
mation they  can  use."  commented  Mrs.  Ha- 
berman. This  can  range  from  how  to  use  the 
hospital  clinics  and  medical  services,  to  in- 
formation on  doctor-patient  communica- 
tions, diet,  nutrition  and  lifestyle. 

What  the  seniors  have  been  requesting 
lately.  Mrs.  Haberman  observed,  are  hospi- 
tal tours,  so  that,  if  they  become  inpatients 
or  outpatients,  their  anxieties  may  be  some- 
what relieved  by  their  familiarity  with  hos- 
pital procedures  and  routines. 

Response  to  H.E.L.P.  programs  has  been 
very  favorable  so  far,  with  additional  cen- 
ters, in  other  Long  Island  communities  now 
requesting  this  service.  Expansion  during 
1982  is  planned. 

"As  a  teaching  hospital  committed  to  the 
senior  community  on  Long  Island.  North 
Shore  is  dedicated  to  providing  health  infor- 
mation programs  that  are  accurate,  current 
and  relevant  to  their  needs."  Mrs.  Mandel 
concluded.* 


JOHANNA  TRACY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
friends  of  Joharma  Tracy  came  to- 
gether on  December  19,  1981,  to  pay 
tribute  to  her  as  she  retired  from  her 
position  as  lead  clerk  for  the  Alameda 
Coimty  Registrar  of  Voters. 

Since  Ms.  Tracy  began  with  the  de- 
partment on  March  26,  1956,  she  was  a 
highly  esteemed,  thoughtful,  and 
hardworking  employee.  Ms.  Tracy  has 
trained  thousands  to  work  at  the  polls 
on  election  day.  She  has  directed,  pro- 
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duced,  and  acted  in  county  training 
films;  and  she  has  served  as  a  valuable 
liaison  between  the  registrar  of  voters 
and  other  government  agencies. 

I  join  the  family  and  friends  of  Jo- 
hanna Tracy  in  thanking  her  for  her 
services  to  the  people  of  Alameda 
County  and  in  wishing  her  a  happy 
and  prosperous  retirement.* 


WHAT  WILL  IT  TAKE? 
MANDATED  QUOTAS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  decade  I  have  repeatedly 
taken  the  floor  of  this  House  to  ex- 
press my  belief  that  only  mandated 
quotas,  set  by  Congress,  can  effective- 
ly defend  our  Nation's  basic  steel  in- 
dustry—and others— from  the  depreda- 
tions of  foreign  competitors  who  en- 
gaged in  unfair  trade  practices. 

These  practices  are  well  known:  The 
illegal  dumping  of  steel— selling  it 
below  the  cost  it  actually  takes  to 
produce  it— and  the  subsidation  of  an 
industry  by  a  foreign  government 
whereby  it  picks  up  part  of  the  pro- 
duction costs,  allow  the  industry  to 
ship  its  unemployment  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  its  products. 

Calls  for  quotas  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion have  been  brushed  aside  in  the 
past.  International  political  realities,  it 
has  been  said,  dictated  a  softer  ap- 
proach to  our  trade  problems.  So  we 
had  voluntary  arrangements,  volun- 
tary agreements  and  negotiated  pacts. 
None  worked.  None  had  any  teeth. 
The  trigger  price  mechanism  might 
have  but  it  was  never  properly  admin- 
istered or  enforced.  It  was  no  surprise, 
therefore,  when  it  was  suspended  for  a 
second  time  early  in  January. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
signs  the  winds  of  change  now  are 
blowing.  The  idea  of  quotas  no  longer 
is  as  repugnant  to  some  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  For  example,  Donald  B. 
Thompson.  Pittsburgh  regional  editor 
for  Industry  Week  magazine,  ad- 
dressed the  subject  of  quotas  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  November  30.  He  noted 
that  "beyond  foreign  governments  as- 
serting their  'rights  to  a  traditional 
share'  of  U.S.  markets,  negotiations 
over  unfair  trade  practices  have  ac- 
complished precious  little." 

The  strategies  which  stifled  the  calls 
for  quotas  Mr.  Thompson  described  as 
"dance  and  stall  tactics,"  adopted  in 
the  hope  the  problems  would  be  short 
lived.  But,  he  writes,  it  now.  is  essential 
to  recognize  world  steel  problems  as  a 
long-term  reality  that  demands  a  long- 
term  approach.  Given  that  perspec- 
tive, he  says  the  quota  approach  must 
be  reexamined. 
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Perhaps  in  a  political  sense,  minuses,  (in 
the  quota  approach)  did  once  outnumber 
pluses.  Is  that  really  true  today? 

Mr.  Thompson  goes  on: 

The  persistent  steel  problems  abroad  and 
the  financial  Inability  to  expand  capacity  in 
this  country  virtually  assure  growing  U.S. 
Imports.  Isn't  the  real  question  now,  wheth- 
er they  are  going  to  grow  on  an  orderly  or  a 
disorderly  basis? 

That  is  the  question.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  quotas  are  the  answer. 

The  theme  for  quotas  dominated  tes- 
timony heard  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development, 
which  visited  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  in  early  De- 
cember. Chaired  by  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  James  L.  Oberstar.  the  sub- 
committee was  there  to  learn  what 
impact  the  problems  of  domestic  steel 
were  having  on  communities  in  the 
area  dependent  upon  it. 

Statements  to  this  effect  were  fur- 
nished by  prominent  representatives 
of  industry,  labor,  business,  and  Gov- 
ernment. The  need  for  quotas  to  es- 
tablish stability  in  the  steel  industry 
was  sounded  again  and  again  by  men 
such  as  the  Reverend  William  T. 
Hogan,  professor  of  economics  and  di- 
rector of  the  Industrial  Economic  Re- 
search Institute  at  Fordham  Universi- 
ty; Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  president  of 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.;  Lloyd 
McBride.  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America;  Richard  P. 
Simmons,  president  of  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  and  Tomas  J. 
Poerster,  chairman  of  the  Allegheny 
Coiuity  Board  of  Commissioners. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  11  Issue  of  Industry  Week 
magazine  Mr.  Robert  G.  Welch,  of 
Welch  Research  International,  former 
president  of  the  Steel  Service  Center 
Institute,  discussed  the  quota  ques- 
tion. I  will  insert  Mr.  Welch's  article, 
"Scrap  TPM:  It's  Time  for  Steel 
Import  Quotas,"  into  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  but  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  one  paragraph  near 
the  close  of  the  item: 

Domestic  producers  will  need,  at  best,  a 
few  years  to  mend  the  damage  done.  Im- 
ports will  be  necessary  to  close  the  GAP 
with  demand  but  this  should  be  limited 
before  additional  damage  is  done.  They 
should  not  exceed  10  percent  to  12  percent 
of  the  steel  consumed  in  the  United  States 
on  an  all-product  basis,  and  quotas  should 
be  established  using  a  20-year,  or  possibly,  a 
30-year  time  frame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  estimates  indi- 
cate steel  imports  will  have  captured 
18  to  20  percent  of  the  American  steel 
market  in  1981.  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
what  other  steel  producing  nation  in 
the  world  could  survive  under  such  a 
situation,  and,  for  how  long? 

What  win  it  take  to  breathe  new  life, 
new  energy,  new  stability  into  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry?  The  same  meas- 
ures needed  years  ago,  although  per- 
haps the  need  is  more  critical  than 
ever,  mandated  quotas. 
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[Prom  the  Industry  Week.  Jan.  11.  1982] 

Scrap  TPM:  It's  Time  for  Steel  Import 

Quotas 

(By  Robert  G.  Welch) 

It's  high  time  to  admit  that  the  trigger 
price  mechanism  (TPM).  which  was  de- 
signed to  limit  the  dumping  of  foreign  steel 
in  this  country,  never  has  worked  and  never 
will  work. 

Anyone  familiar  with  modern  marketing 
techniques  knows  that  under  a  mariceting 
system  such  as  ours,  where  there-  is  any 
degree  of  competition  and  product  diversity, 
price  controls  do  not  work. 

The  basic  fallacy  of  the  TPM  is  that  it  is 
based  on  price.  The  TPM  was  created  by 
well-intentioned  bureaucrats  who  had  virtu- 
ally no  insight  into  the  mechanism  involved 
in  the  marketing  of  steel  products. 

Soon,  long  overdue  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  about  steel  imports.  They  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  make  because  of  the 
ramifications  of  trade  laws:  the  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  of  certain  U.S.  government 
officials  to  enforce  them;  and  the  conflicts 
between  international  economic,  oolitical, 
and  social  pressures. 

The  Administration,  Congress,  domestic 
steel  producers,  metal  service  centers  (that 
market  substantial  percentages  of  foreign 
and  domestic  steel),  and  major  users  and  im- 
porters must  all  contribute  their  best  think- 
ing toward  workable  solutions  to  this  com- 
plicated problem.  Solutions  should  be  built 
around  quantitative  quotas  based  on  ton- 
nage by  country  of  origin,  product,  and  U.S. 
geographical  area.  A  method  of  refinement 
and  revision  must  be  worked  out  to  allow  for 
changing  economic  conditions. 

Negotiations  should  be  conducted  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  with  skilled  participants, 
using  techniques  similar  to  those  used  in 
GATT. 

Voluntary  quotas  will  not  work.  Quotas 
should  be  mandatory.  But,  above  all,  what- 
ever method  is  developed,  it  will  not  work 
unless  tons  are  the  controlling  determinant. 

How  did  we  get  into  today's  dilemma— 
where  foreign  steel  producers  are  eating  the 
domestic  steel  mills  for  lunch?  In  the  early 
1960s,  many  foreign  steel  companies  ex- 
panded capacity  beyond  the  need  of  their 
domestic  consumers,  with  the  intention  of 
exporting.  Much  of  this  capacity  was  built 
to  penetrate  the  huge  U.S.  market. 

The  chan(K  for  the  importers  to  make  a 
beachhead  came  during  the  lie-day  strike 
in  1959  and  subsequent  strike  threats  in  the 
1960s.  Foreign  steel  companies  used  preda- 
tory pricing  techniques  that  were  highly 
successful.  Typical  prices  were  $25  to  $40  a 
ton  below  those  in  the  U.S.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  technique.  It  is  a  tried-and- 
true  method  of  entering  new  markets  and  is 
used  by  domestic  steel  producers  on  occa- 
sion. 

However,  the  rules  were  changed  when 
foreign  producers'  predatory  pricing  tech- 
niques were  continued  with  government 
support  by  loan  guarantees  and  subsidiza- 
tion in  a  variety  of  ways. 

As  a  result,  both  the  basic  and  specialty 
steel  producers  have  been  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  long-term 
growth  in  steel  consumption  in  this  country. 
Without  that  opportunity,  U.S.  steel  man- 
agement could  not  justify  necessary  re- 
search and  development,  build  new  plants, 
modernize  existing  plants  to  the  extent 
needed,  phase  out  aging  operations  and  pay 
for  environmental  expenditures. 

These  facts  were  recognized  in  the  late 
1960s.  Voluntary  quotas  were  worked  out 
with    Japanese    and    European    producers. 
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However,  these  quotas  did  not  work  because 
foreign  producers  shifted  to  higher-valued 
items,  and  the  agreements  regarding  geo- 
graphic distribution  were  not  heeded. 

In  the  early  1970s,  when  worldwide  steel 
demand  exploded,  foreign  producers  cut 
back  on  their  exports  and  marked  up  their 
U.S.  selling  prices  substantially  while  U.S. 
companies  were  under  government  price 
controls.  In  the  mid-seventies,  the  U.S. 
again  became  the  export  target,  and  the  ill- 
conceived  TPM  was  installed  at  the  end  of 
1977. 

If  the  domestic  steel  producers  were  per- 
mitted to  heal  the  wounds  they  didn't  de- 
serve, they  could  get  shipments  in  relation 
to  capacity  back  to  levels  that  permit  high 
employment,  attain  proper  earnings,  mod- 
ernize, and  grow  with  the  market.  Then 
they  would  not  be  under  such  intense  pres- 
sure to  diversify,  and  their  majo'  thrust 
would  be  the  exsansion  of  modern  steel  pro- 
duction facilities. 

Is  is  any  wonder  that  U.S.  Steel  is  court- 
ing Marathon  Oil?  If  U.S.  Steel  had  been 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  steel  market 
growth  in  this  country,  chances  are  that 
thousands  of  workers  would  now  be  con- 
structing the  most  modern  steel  plant  in  the 
world  in  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

The  wounds  are  not  confined  to  the  basic 
steel  producers.  The  whole  system  is  in- 
volved. Many  service  center  owners  have 
been  forced  to  sell  all  or  pari  of  their  com- 
panies to  overseas  organizations.  Foreign 
producers  have  established  service  centers 
that  price  their  U.S.  services  below  cost. 
Overseas  buying  companies  have  been  estab- 
lished to  circumvent  the  TPM. 

Domestic  producers  will  need,  at  best,  a 
few  years  to  mend  the  damage  dene.  Im- 
ports will  be  necessary  to  close  the  gap  with 
demand,  but  they  should  be  limited  before 
additional  damage  is  done.  They  should  not 
exceed  10  percent  to  12  percent  of  the  steel 
consumed  in  the  U.S.  on  an  all-product 
basis,  and  quotas  should  be  established 
using  a  20-  or  possibly  a  30-year  time  frame. 
All  of  the  old  cliches  about  protectionism, 
retaliation,  and  the  shifting  of  imports  to 
products  made  of  steel  will  be  trotted  out, 
but— so  long  as  most  of  the  world's  steel 
mills  are  government-owned  or  controlled 
and  subsidized— some  sort  of  quotas  will 
have  to  exist.  They  also  will  probably  have 
to  be  backed  by  countervailing  duties.* 


STEPS  TOWARD  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982- 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  January  13, 
1982,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Steps  Toward  Economic  Growth 

Time  and  again  in  the  meetings  I  held  in 
Indiana  last  week,  I  was  asked  about  the 
steps  Congress  should  take  to  begin  a  sound 
economic  recovery.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Hoosiers  are  being  hit  hard  by  the  fal- 
tering economy.  My  response  to  their  ques- 
tions was  along  these  lines: 

We  have  deceived  ourselves  by  thinking 
that  we  could  have  economic  gain  without 
pain.  Those  who  said  that  we  could  balance 


the  budget,  have  enormous  increases  in  mili- 
tary spending,  enact  huge  multi-year  tax 
cuts,  bring  inflation  down  rapidly,  and 
prompt  strong  growth  in  the  economy 
simply  by  cutting  waste  and  fraud  were  mis- 
taken. Economic  forecasts  which  are  far  too 
optimistic  have  been  the  basic  problem. 
Such  forecasts  have  lulled  us  into  thinking 
that  the  transition  from  rising  to  falling  in- 
flation would  be  easy. 

The  economy  does  not  work  that  way.  We 
cannot  have  it  all.  We  learned  that  lesson 
again  in  1981.  Action  to  lower  the  rate  of  in- 
flation has  slowed  oui  economic  growth  and 
put  thousands  of  people  out  of  work.  Other 
errors  have  magnified  the  effect  of  bad  fore- 
casts: we  have  opted  for  too  sharp  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  growth  of  the  money  supply  and 
a  "mechanical"  monetary  policy  which 
makes  the  reduction  in  spite  of  what  hap- 
pens in  the  rest  of  the  economy:  we  have 
pursued  spending  and  tax  programs  which 
may  yield  the  largest  deficits  in  history:  the 
mix  of  tight  monetary  policy  and  enormous 
deficits  has  pushed  interest  rates  to  record 
levels. 

What  we  need  now  are  economic  programs 
which  give  u.";  a  better  balance  between 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  Most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  there  is  great  strength  in  the 
economy  and  that,  with  the  right  mix  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  the  future  is 
good.  Without  major  adjustments  in  policy, 
however,  the  economy  may  soon  get  worse. 
Tight  monetary  policy  and  huge  deficits 
doom  the  economy  to  stagnation,  but  eco- 
nomic growth  would  be  enhanced  by  a 
tough  fiscal  policy  (which  moved  the  budget 
decisively  toward  balance  and  eventually 
into  surplus)  in  conjunction  with  a  relative- 
ly accommodating  monetary  policy.  We 
would  have  lower  interest  rates  and  better 
access  to  capital  markets  for  homebuyers. 
small  businessmen,  and  farmers.  A  lower 
rate  of  inflation  could  not  be  far  behind. 

What  must  we  do?  The  economic  steps 
which  I  suggest  are  not  easy. 

1.  Balancing  the  budget— Vfe  must  put 
the  budget  on  a  narrow  path  toward  bal- 
ance. I  Ain  not  among  those  who  believe 
that  the  budget  must  be  balanced  every 
year  of  absolute  necessity,  but  the  practice 
of  the  recent  past  and  the  deficits  anticipat- 
ed for  the  next  several  years  are  simply  un- 
acceptable. Unless  we  correct  the  deficits, 
we  will  be  in  trouble.  The  deficits  mean  that 
interest  rates  will  remain  high  (they  are 
falling  now  only  because  of  the  recession): 
investment  will  be  minimal  and  the  housing 
and  automobile  markets  will  remain  de- 
pressed. Also,  the  deficits  spur  inflation 
both  psychologically  and  by  congesting  mar- 
kets for  credit.  I  disagree  with  those  who 
have  argued  in  recent  days  that  "deficits 
don't  matter." 

2.  Trimming  back  spending  for  defense 
and  entitlements.— 'Defense  and  entitle- 
ments should  not  be  exempt  from  budget 
discipline.  I  wish  that  we  could  exempt 
them,  but  we  cannot.  Defense,  entitlements, 
and  interest  on  the  national  debt  swallow  75 
percent  of  the  budget.  Only  25  percent  is 
left  over  for  discretionary  programs,  which 
have  already  been  cut  sharply.  Real  growth 
in  defense  must  be  reduced  to  at  least  5  per- 
cent from  the  7  percent  the  President  has 
demanded.  Budget  Director  David  Stock- 
man has  said  that  there  is  $30  billion  in 
waste  in  the  Pentagon's  budget.  We  should 
take  him  at  his  word  and  go  after  it.  The 
growth  of  budgets  for  entitlements  must 
also  be  reduced,  but  not  by  cuts  in  the  bene- 
fits of  today's  recipients  or  those  soon  to  be 
recipients.    Instead,    we    should    consider 
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gradually  raising  the  retirement  age  over  a 
period  of  decades  and  trimming  back  cost- 
of-living  increases  which  overstate  inflation 
and  outstrip  worker's  gains  in  wages.  One 
other  word  about  spending  cuts  is  in  order. 
To  maintain  the  impetus  behind  them,  they 
must  be  perceived  by  the  people  as  fair  and 
evenly  distributed.  We  have  not  achieved 
this  objective  so  far.  Spending  cuts  should 
not  be  assaults  on  weak  constituencies. 
Rather,  they  should  be  part  of  a  coherent 
strategy  to  streamline  government. 

3.  Holding  firm  of  discretionary  spend- 
ing.—Discretionary  spending,  most  of  it  in 
federal  grants  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, probably  cannot  be  reduced  further 
because  the  fiscally  hard-pressed  states  and 
cities  have  already  borne  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  budget  cuts.  Such  spending, 
however,  should  be  frozen  at  present  levels. 

4.  Lowering  interest  rates.— The  Federal 
Reserve  must  act  to  end  inflation  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  The  risk  is  that  the  Fed 
is  holding  the  growth  of  the  money  supply 
loo  low  and  is  deepening  the  recession.  The 
Fed  should  aim  for  a  low-inflation  recovery, 
which  probably  means  that  it  should  main- 
tain the  same  ranges  for  growth  in  the 
money  supply  but  aim  for  the  middle  or  the 
top  of  the  ranges.  It  should  not  tighten 
money  as  it  plans  to  in  1982.  A  less  restric- 
tive monetary  policy  coupled  with  a  tighter 
fiscal  policy  should  cause  interest  rates  to 
fall  without  a  new  spirit  of  inflation.  We  are 
not  near  full  employment,  and  the  nation's 
industry  has  much  excess  capacity. 

5.  Curbing  tax  expenditures.— The  loss  of 
revenue  through  "loopholes"  in  the  tax 
code— tax  expenditures— now  totals  $250  bil- 
lion per  year.  Tax  expenditures  cannot  be 
exempt  from  scrutiny,  and  many  of  them 
must  be  ended.  I  would  try  to  recoup  at 
least  $50  billion  from  these  sources. 

6.  Increasing  other  tares.— Besides  closing 
tax  "loopholes",  we  have  the  question  of 
other  tax  increases.  Lake  most  people.  I 
would  like  to  avoid  such  increases.  If  the 
other  steps  I  have  suggested  are  taken,  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. However,  if  the  deficits  cannot  be 
closed  in  any  other  way,  my  choice  would  be 
one  or  more  of  several  options,  including  a 
deferral  of  tax  cuts  scheduled  to  take  effect 
on  1983,  a  tax  on  deregulated  natural  gas,  or 
a  hike  in  excise  taxes  or  user  fees.* 


FENWICK  MARRIAGE  PENALTY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  beginning 
with  the  first  paychecks  being  re- 
ceived this  month,  many  two-worker 
married  couples  are  reducing  their 
Federal  income  tax  withholding.  They 
ought  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  for  it  was 
largely  through  her  indefatigable  ef- 
forts that  the  tax  law  was  at  long  last 
changed  to  reduce  the  income  tax 
marriage  penalty. 

Mrs.  Penwick  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  many  taxpayers  who  had  to  pay 
this  extra  levy  practically  from  the 
first    day    she    came    to    this    body. 
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Through  her  persistent  efforts,  with 
the  press,  with  her  colleagues,  and 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  issue  came  to  national  promi- 
nence, was  cosponsored  by  over  half 
the  House,  and  last  year  the  special 
exemption  system  was  made  law. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  can 
attest  that  Mrs.  Fenwick,  through  her 
hard  work  and  initiative,  showed  her 
understanding  for  the  large  number  of 
taxpayers  affected  by  the  penalty  and 
demonstrated  her  keen  sense  of  fair 
play  and  equity.  With  more  and  more 
married  men  and  women  entering  the 
work  force,  we  should  express  our 
gratitude  to  Mrs.  Fenwick,  for  her  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  penalty  and  make 
our  tax  laws  fairer.* 


GOODBY  ST.  LOUIS,  HELLO 
PARIS 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  article  which  was 
printed  in  the  November/December 
issue  of  Think  magazine,  a  publication 
distributed  to  the  employees  of  the 
International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  (IBM). 

The  article  features  E}arl  Wilson, 
who  is  the  father  of  my  legislative  as- 
sistant, Denise  Wilson,  and  the  cousin 
of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Clay  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri. 

I  am  inserting  this  article  so  that  it 
may  be  available  to  young  men  and 
women  across  this  country  and  serve 
as  guidance  and  inspiration  as  they 
seek  to  achieve  their  life's  goals. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  dismantle  and  dilute  af- 
firmative action  and  contract  compli- 
ance provisions  in  favor  of  moral 
quotas.  I  am  sure  Earl  Wilson  would 
agree  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
marches  and  the  protests  in  the  1960's 
and  the  subsequent  implementation  of 
affirmative  action  programs,  the  Earl 
Wilsons  of  our  society  may  not  have 
even  been  looked  at  for  entry  into  the 
corporate  arena. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  not  be 
witness  to  the  destruction  of  contract 
compliance  and  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams on  any  level,  corporate  or  other- 
wise, because,  in  the  words  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fimd:  "A  mind 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste." 

The  article  follows: 

Goodby  St.  Louis,  Hello  Paris 
(By  Harrison  Kinney) 

The  prospect  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  One  minute  the  IBM  salesman  was  sit- 
ting across  from  his  desk  pointing  out  how 
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IBM  typewriters  might  help  his  business. 
The  next  minute  the  salesman  had  leaped 
out  of  his  chair,  dashed  out  to  his  car  and 
was  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  car  filled  with  teen- 
agers. 

This  was  St.  Louis,  1964,  and  Earl  Wilson. 
IBM's  first  black  sales  representative  in 
Missouri,  had  seen  his  car  robbed  of  a  suit- 
case and  other  articles.  At  the  second  traffic 
light,  he  was  able  to  block  the  other  car 
with  his  own,  confront  its  occupants  and  re- 
cover the  stolen  articles.  He  also  recognized 
two  of  them  as  younger  brothers  of  former 
friends  from  his  old  neighborhood— "down- 
town" St.  Louis. 

Wilson  stayed  in  touch  with  the  two  long 
after  the  incident,  persuading  them  to  go 
back  to  school.  Both  finished  college. 
Today,  one  is  an  attorney,  the  other  a  busi- 
nessman. Both  are  quick  to  credit  Earl 
WUson  with  providing  the  help  needed  at  a 
critical  time  in  their  lives. 

■'There  were  those  who  helped  me  when  I 
used  to  get  in  Just  that  kind  of  trouble," 
Wilson  says.  "I  feel  the  obligation  to  do  the 
same." 

Earl  Wilson  has  come  a  long  way  from  St. 
Louis.  He  manages  IBM  Europe's  market 
support  of  Independent  dealers  in  Arab  and 
African  countries  who  sell  IBM  office  prod- 
ucts. He  also  oversees  OP  operations  in 
Pakistan. 

Wilson  lives  in  the  fashionable  16th  Ar- 
rondissement,  on  Rue  Antoine  Boucher, 
with  his  wife,  Marjorie,  a  Lincoln  University 
classmate  from  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  his 
daughters  Kim,  a  sophomore  in  high  school 
at  The  American  School  of  Paris,  and 
Stacey,  a  sophomore  in  The  American  Col- 
lege. (The  oldest  daughter,  Denise,  is  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  assistant  to  Congress- 
woman  Cardiss  Collins  of  Illinois. ) 

SHOES  AKD  GLOVES 

However  cosmopolitan  Wilson  may  have 
become,  he  still  enjoys  visiting  his  old 
neighborhood  in  St.  Louis  and  talking  to  the 
young  people  there. 

He  makes  it  clear  to  them  that  he  under- 
stands their  frequent  bitterness  at  the  lack 
of  opportunity.  'But  you  can't  change  the 
system  when  you're  outside  it,"  he  says. 
"You  have  to  work  within  it,  even  though 
there  are  times  when  it  seems  it  will  never 
work  for  you." 

Nobody  in  his  young  audiences  doubts 
that  Earl  Wilson  knows  what  he's  talking 
about.  One  of  five  children  raised  by  this 
mother,  Wilson  went  to  work  shining  shoes 
when  he  was  10  years  old  to  help  her.  His 
neighborhood  was  one  in  which  he  had  to 
leam  to  fight  to  survive.  He  took  up  boxing 
at  age  13,  eventually  winning  the  regional 
Golden  Gloves  championship  and  63  of  66 
fights. 

Acting  on  his  high  school  teachers'  advice, 
he  attended  Stowe  Teachers  College  in 
West  St.  Louis.  He  worked  odd  jobs  for  the 
black  middle-class  doctors,  lawyers  and 
schoolteachers  in  that  area  and  was  im- 
pressed by  their  homes.  "My  first  real  in- 
centive to  do  something  with  my  life, "  he 
says,  "was  seeing  those  houses— Indoor 
plumbing,  instant  hot  and  cold  water,  front 
lawns.  Miuidane  things,  but  they  defined 
my  sense  of  the  possible." 

KAXINC  THINGS  HAPPEN 

After  a  year  at  Stowe,  Wilson  set  off  for 
Lincoln  University  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  in 
the  fall  of  1952  with  $50  and  his  possessions 
in  a  small  cardboard  box  with  a  rope  around 
it.  If  he  now  enjoys  a  reputation  at  Lincoln 
as  an  alumnus  who  has  worked  hard  over 
the  years  to  Improve  curricula,  faculty  com- 
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pensation  and  facilities,  it  results  from  his 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  school.  There  he 
earned  a  degree  in  history  and  industrial 
art;  there  he  met  and  married  a  classmate: 
and  there,  through  Lincoln's  R.O.T.C,  he 
won  a  secorjd  lieutenants  commission  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

He  spent  six  years  in  the  Army,  attaining 
the  rank  of  captain  and  commanding  a 
heavy  equipment  company  in  Germany.  In 
1963.  IBM.  In  its  effort  to  increase  minority 
hiring,  obtained  Wilson's  name  from  Lin- 
coln University.  He  accepted  a  job  offer  as 
sales  trainee  with  the  Electric  Typewriter 
Division's  St.  Louis  branch  and  was  given  a 
territory  that  was  part  of  his  old  neighbor- 
hood. 

Wilson  followed  the  advice  lie  gives  to 
young  people:  "The  only  thing  you  can  hope 
to  be  given  is  an  opportunity.  It's  up  to  you 
to  use  it  to  make  things  happen,  and  that's 
never  easy." 

He  made  things  happen,  meeting  his  sales 
quotas  for  eight  straight  years.  He  was  mar- 
ried and  had  three  daughters  by  then,  but 
he  spent  as  much  time  as  he  could  working 
with  the  young  people  of  his  old  neighbor- 
hood. 

His  "role  n-odel,"  he  says,  was  his  cousin. 
Irving  Clay,  now  director  of  welfare  for  St. 
Louis.  "Irving  was  a  playground  supervisor 
and  coach  of  our  soitball  team, "  Wilson  re- 
members. "I  was  the  catcher,  and  we  were 
three  days  away  from  the  St.  Louis  champi- 
onship game.  Irving  was  a  strict  disciplinari- 
an. Once,  instead  of  turning  up  for  practice, 
I  went  swimming.  The  day  of  the  champion- 
ship game.  Irving  used  a  substitute  instead 
of  me  as  my  punishment.  We  lost  the  game 
while  I  sat  on  the  sidelines.  It  was  a  lesson  I 
never  forgot.  When  you  make  a  commit- 
ment, you  keep  it. " 

OK  THE  BfARKETING  MARK 

Wilson  accepted  the  job  of  managing  the 
Office  Products  Division's  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty Program  in  1968.  half  suspecting  it  might 
be  a  "cosmetic"  job.  Two  people  in  particu- 
l;;r  convinced  him  otherwise  and  continue  to 
hold  Wilson's  highest  respect:  Gordon 
Moodie,  former  head  of  OPD,  and  B.  J. 
Johnson,  then  the  division's  director  of  per- 
sonnel and  now  IBM  director  of  employee 
relations. 

That  EOP  experience  led  to  a  job  offer 
from  a  larger  company  that  had  just  lost  a 
government  contract  through  non-compli- 
ance with  EOP  requirements.  "My  job 
would  have  been  fixing  the  problem,"  he 
says,  "but  I  didn't  want  to  become  either  a 
trouble-shooter  or  an  EOP  professional.  I 
wanted  to  get  back  into  marketing,  for  two 
reasons:  First,  I  like  selling.  Second,  market- 
ing is  Jin  area  denied  to  blacks  for  years,  and 
one  way  to  encourage  tham  to  sell  was  to  go 
on  showing  that  a  black  could  do  it. " 

He  got  his  wish  in  1970,  returning  to  St. 
Louis  as  an  assistant  branch  manager. 
Under  IBM's  Executive  Loan  Program,  he 
served  for  a  year  at  Lincoln  University, 
helping  to  raise  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  improving  faculty  salaries  and  retire- 
ment programs.  He  went  on  to  become 
branch  manager  in  Washington,  D.C.,  led 
his  branch  to  a  regional  award  for  best  per- 
formance and  in  1974  was  named  Regional 
Branch  Manager  of  the  Year. 

After  three  years  with  the  General  Busi- 
ness Group/International  Division,  he  went 
to  IBM  Europe,  where  he  oversaw  OP  oper- 
ations in  some  of  the  non-GBG  countries. 

Last  May,  Earl  Wilson,  who  nearly  30 
years  ago  left  home  for  Jefferson  City  and 
Lincoln  University  with  his  belongings  in  a 
cardboard  box,  returned  to  the  University  to 
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accept  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters 
degree.  "It  all  began  here,  really,"  he  told 
the  audience  that  day.  "with  professors  who 
invested  more  time  and  patience  in  helping 
me  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expect- 
ed of  them.  I  hope  to  repay  them  by  helping 
others."* 


BRAVERY  RECALLED:  NEW 
HYDE  PARK  PAYS  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  early  hours  of  New  Year's  Day 
1942,  a  recently  provisioned  B-25 
bomber  aircraft  took  off  from  Long  Is- 
land's Mitchell  Field.  The  aircraft's 
mission  was  a  simple  training  one,  but 
training  efforts  were  reaching  nation- 
wide intensity  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  gone  to  war  3  weeks 
before. 

Almost  from  the  moment  that  the 
aircraft's  wheels  left  the  tarmac,  trou- 
ble started  to  brew.  Aware  of  the 
smoking  port  engine  and  the  inevita- 
ble debilitation  that  any  engine 
damage  would  cause  when  flying  this 
two-engined  craft,  pilot  Charles  W. 
Van  Ecuwen  tried  to  bring  the  plane 
back  for  an  emergency  landing.  While 
making  the  turn,  the  engine  failure 
became  unmanageable  and  the  plane 
could  not  gain  sufficient  altitude  for  a 
return  to  Mitchell  Field. 

This  emergency  was  occurring  over 
the  relatively  heavily  populated  area 
of  Garden  City  Park,  N.Y.,  where  rows 
of  suburban  homes  dotted  the  land 
below.  In  the  final  stages  of  the  flight. 
Van  Ecuwen  realized  that  a  sand  pit 
that  had  been  used  for  excavation  was 
looming  ahead.  He  determined  that 
this  pit  offered  his  only  chance  of  pre- 
venting a  disastrous  crash.  The  pilot 
aimed  for  the  pits  to  avoid  killing  any 
civilians.  The  aircraft  struck  the  pits 
and  the  five  men  on  board  were 
killed— early  heroes  of  World  War  II. 

This  little  known  act  of  uncommon 
bravery  is  commemorated  by  a  plaque. 
A  simple  but  evocative  stone  has  been 
placed  and  is  maintained  by  the  resi- 
dents and  veterans  groups  in  the  area. 

George  J.  Schrader,  of  the  Hillside 
Park  Civic  Association,  was  a  leader  in 
the  erection  of  the  memorial  plaque. 
Each  year,  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  hold 
services  at  the  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  selfless  decision  of  pilot 
Van  Ecuwen  and  his  crew. 

This  year  marks  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  this  heroic  act  and.  shortly 
before  the  first  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Schrader.  veterans  organizations  and 
the  town  of  North  Hempstead  present- 
ed a  special  tribute.  Mr.  Schrader  and 
Prank  Pistone.  commissioner  of  com- 
munity services  for  the  town  of  North 
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Hempstead,  led  other  leaders  and  resi- 
dents in  a  special  commemoration  of 
this  uncommon  act  of  heroism. 

Rev.  Rolf  Hansen,  of  the  Communi- 
ty Congregational  Church  of  New 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  led  the  invocation. 
Father  John  T.  Uris,  of  New  Hyde 
Park's  Notre  Dame  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  led  a  prayer  for  the  deceased. 
North  Hempstead  Supervisor  Michael 
Tully,  Jr..  placed  a  memorial  wreath 
and  Rabbi  David  Powers,  of  Temple 
Emanuel  in  New  Hyde  Park,  said  the 
benediction. 

Others  who  helped  prepare  this 
moving  and  special  tribute  were  the 
Historical  Society  of  North  Hemp- 
stead; Mrs.  Helen  Vajada  of  the  Hill- 
side Oaks  Garden  Club;  Mrs.  Maura 
Rossi  of  the  Hillside  Oaks  Civic  Asso- 
ciation; Mrs.  Florence  George  of 
Garden  City  Park,  N.Y.;  Garden  City 
Park  Fire  Commissioner  Robert 
Banks;  Inspector  Otto  Geiger  of  the 
Nassau  County  Police  Department; 
Mr.  Michael  Wallace  of  the  National 
Bank  of  North  America;  Barbara 
Jansen,  Gertrude  Schoppman,  George 
Richmond,  Barbara  Yevoli,  Angela 
Powers,  Francis  Wilson,  and  Edwin 
'Buddy"  Koss  of  the  North  Hemp- 
stead Glee  Club,  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  Valli,  North  Hempstead  Re- 
ceiver of  Taxes;  and  Joseph  Dowling, 
Jr..  of  the  town's  finance  department. 

Last,  but  most  important,  this 
Record  must  reflect  the  names  of  the 
brave  airmen  who  perished  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1942:  Lt.  Charles  W.  Van 
Ecuwen,  AUandale,  Mich.;  Lt.  James 
Orr.  Oak  Park,  111.;  Cadet  Earl  Ray. 
Kings  Mill.  Ohio;  Pfc.  Edwin  On- 
ufrowicz,  Newburyport,  Mass.;  and 
Pfc.  Joseph  Gallok,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

These  men  died  so  that  other  might 
live.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Americans  to  the  victorious  U.S.  effort 
in  World  War  II.» 


REPRESSION  OF  POLES  FAR 
WORSE  THAN  INDICATED 


TRIBUTE  TO  NAVAJO  CODE 
TALKERS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  IXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of 
loyal  Americans  who  unselfishly 
served  their  country  in  World  War  II. 
The  group,  which  has  become  known 
as  the  "Navajo  Code  Talkers"  was 
comprised  of  approximately  420  Amer- 
ican Indians  who  used  their  native 
tongues  to  confound  enemy  eavesdrop- 
ping attempts  and  thus  secure  allied 
commimications.  In  many  instances 
this  duty  called  for  these  courageous 
individuals  to  Jocate  themselves  in 
front-line  headquarters  and  indeed  on 
the  front  lines,  with  little  regard  for 
personal  safety. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  recognizing  the  imique 
and  vital  contribution  made  by  these 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Cord  Meyer,  a  syndicated  columnist, 
has  applied  his  special  insights  to  the 
situation  in  Poland.  In  a  column,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
on  Decembei-  24.  1981,  Mr.  Meyer  re- 
ported facts  not  widely  known  about 
events  in  Poland.  He  reminds  us  that 
Romuald  Spasowski.  former  Polish 
Ambassador  to  Washington  who  de- 
fected in  the  wake  of  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  Poland,  gave  us  this 
message:  "Whatever  the  future  will  be. 
don't  be  silent.  Americans  •  *  •  Show 
your  solidarity  *  *  *." 

Read  what  Mr.  Meyer  had  to  say. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Dec.  24, 

1981] 

Repression  or  Poles  Far  Worse  Than 

Indicated 

(By  Cord  Meyer) 

Washington.— The  iron  curtain  of  censor- 
ship and  communication  control  that  has 
clashed  shut  around  Poland  has  not  only 
made  resistance  more  difficult  by  isolating 
the  Polish  people  one  from  another.  It  has 
also  largely  hidden  from  public  view  the  full 
dimensions  of  this  human  tragedy  and 
muted  the  protest  of  the  outside  world. 

But  reliable  witnesses  are  beginning  to 
make  good  their  escape  to  the  West,  includ- 
ing returning  Polish-Americans.  Their  re- 
porting taken  together  with  the  testimony 
of  the  Polish  ambassador  to  the  U.S.  who 
has  just  defected  adds  up  to  a  picture  fa'- 
different  from  the  one  Gen.  Jaruzelski's 
junta  would  have  us  believe. 

Contrary  to  regime  assurances  that  only 
the  top  leadership  of  Solidarity  is  being  de- 
tained, mass  arrests  are  reported  to  have 
thiown  more  than  40,000  political  prisoners 
into  detention  camps  that  were  built  for 
this  use  weeks  ago.  These  prisoners,  includ- 
ing the  cream  of  Poland's  cultural  elite  as 
well  as  Solidarity  organizers,  are  being  held 
under  such  conditions  of  hunger  and  cold 
that  some  may  not  survive. 

Beyond  the  regime's  admission  of  seven 
deaths  among  the  striking  miners  in  Silesia, 
eyewitness  reports  state  that  many  more 
have  been  killed,  and  a  woman  hospital  pa- 
tient has  testified  that  she  saw  wounded 
miners  dragged  from  their  hospital  beds  and 
beaten  by  communist  goon  squads. 

Poland's  conscript  army  has  been  deliber- 
ately spared  direct  participation  in  this 
"normalization"  for  fear  that  it  might 
refuse  to  carry  out  such  orders.  When  army 
patrols  have  cordoned  off  a  striking  factory, 
the  specially-trained  internal  security  forces 
armed  with  tanks  storm  the  factory  gates. 
The  final  brutal  assault  on  the  strikers  is 
conducted  by  the  dreaded  ZOMO.  These  ini- 
tials stand  for  motorized  units  of  citizens 
militia,  which  are  in  fact  gangs  of  criminal 
thugs  hired  by  the  regime. 

Recently-arrived  travelers  from  Poland 
completely  agree  with  the  former  Polish 
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ambassador  when  he  stated.  "This  carefully- 
orchestrated  and  directed  crackdown  is  not 
an  internal  Polish  issue."  According  to  re- 
ports that  both  Reagan  officials  and  Ameri- 
can intelligence  take  seriously  the  joint 
planning  for  this  operation  between  the 
Soviet  and  Polish  high  commands  began  as 
early  as  Gen.  Jaruzelski's  appointment  as 
prime  minister  last  February. 

The  Polish  Communist  Party  seems  to 
have  been  excluded  from  this  operational 
pl&nning.  With  Gen.  Jaruzelski  acting  as  a 
disciplined  subordinate,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
commander,  Soviet  Marshall  Viktor  Kuli- 
kov,  is  reported  to  have  established  a  special 
Russian  staff  in  Warsaw  last  summer  to 
oversee  every  scrupulous  detail  of  the  ad- 
vance planning. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  question 
of  whether  this  was  a  Polish  or  Russian  op- 
eration becomes  a  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference. In  order  to  avoid  the  heavy  costs  of 
overt  use  of  Russian  troops.  Gen.  Jaruzelski 
obeyed  the  orders  of  his  Warsaw  Pact  com- 
mander and  did  the  Russians'  work  for 
them.  NATO  strategy  that  had  been  direct- 
ed at  deterring  an  open  Soviet  invasion  was 
left  without  its  main  target  and  the  Reagan 
administration  has  been  grappling  with  the 
ambiguity  of  an  intervention  by  proxy. 

This  time,  the  communist  rulers  did  not 
repeat  the  mistakes  that  allowed  the  Soli- 
darity movement  to  grow  last  year  from  a 
few  isolated  strikes  into  an  organization  of 
10  million  members.  By  seizing  total  control 
of  all  means  of  communication,  the  regime 
broke  the  link  between  Solidarity  leaders 
and  foreign  correspondents  this  previously 
had  allowed  accurate  information  to  flow 
abroad,  from  whence  it  was  broadcast  back 
into  Poland  by  Radio  Free  Europe  (RFE). 

By  an  unprecedented  concentration  of 
skywave  jammers  in  Russia  against  RF^ 
broadcasts  into  Poland,  the  Soviets  are  now 
trying  to  break  this  last  link.  Responding  to 
refugee  pleas  for  increased  transmitter 
strength,  RFE  is  shifting  additional  trans- 
mitters to  the  Polish  target. 

As  the  enormity  of  what  is  happening  in 
Poland  begins  to  dawn  on  the  Western 
world,  the  Reagan  administration  is  being 
compelled  to  go  beyond  verbal  condemna- 
tion to  consider  more  effective  methods.  To 
withhold  economic  sanctions  against  Russia 
in  order  to  deter  an  invasion  that  may  never 
occur  makes  no  sense  if  the  Soviets  are  able 
to  destroy  Polish  freedoms  through  their 
control  of  proxy  forces. 

But  even  though  the  brutality  of  Jaruzel- 
ski's junta  becomes  increasingly  apparent, 
hesitant  NATO  allies  will  not  follow  unless 
they  are  decisively  led.  Selective  sanctions 
against  both  Russia  and  Poland  that  allow 
food  relief  through  church  channels  to  the 
Poles  are  only  possible  if  President  Reagan 
rises  to  the  occasion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  ex-Polish  ambassa- 
dor, Romuald  Spasowski,  had  a  Christmas 
message  for  us  all  in  his  final  statement, 
"Whatever  the  future  will  be,  don't  be 
silent,  Americans.  To  defend  freedom  is  in 
your  tradition.  Show  your  solidarity,  show 
your  support  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  those  who  are  in  such  need  at  this 
hour."* 
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PLANNING  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT  IS  THE  U.S.  ROLE  IN 
SPACE? 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
concerning  the  Export-Import  Bank 
which  appeared  in  today's  issue  of 
Business  Week.  I  concur  completely 
with  the  arguments  and  conclusions 
presented  by  the  author  of  this  piece. 
The  only  thing  we  will  do  by  cutting 
Eximbank  lending  authority  is  shoot 
ourselves  in  the  foot  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  doing  all  we  can  to  en- 
courage jobs. 

At  this  time  of  near-record  postwar 
unemployment,  I  strongly  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  and  the  need  for  a  strong  Ex- 
imbank. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE  NEED  TO  EXPORT 

The  Rea«an  Administration's  deep  new 
cut  in  the  Export-Import  Bank's  lending  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1983  Is  seriously  short- 
sighted. One  result  will  be  that  many  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  will  be  lost  in  this  country, 
perhaps  for  good.  Beyond  that,  this  budget 
cut  risks  hobbling  key  high-technology  in- 
dustries whose  health  and  growth  are  vital 
to  the  growth  and  prosperity,  and  even  the 
security,  of  the  U.S.  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive world. 

To  survive,  many  Important  high-technol- 
ogy industries  must  export.  But  in  trying  to 
sell  their  products  abroad,  they  face  vigor- 
ous comi>etltion  from  foreign  rivals  that 
enjoy  substantial  subsidies  from  their  own 
governments.  Lacking  similar  subsidies,  U.S. 
companies  are  severely  handicapped,  and, 
more  important,  the  U.S.  economy  suffers. 
The  nuclear  power  industry  offers  the  most 
dramatic  example  of  what  is  happening:  It 
continues  to  be  restricted  in  this  country  by 
political  and  ecological  restraints.  Its  coun- 
terpart industry  in  Prance  faces  no  such  re- 
strictions at  home  and  has  moved  ahead  to 
increase  capacity  and  improve  technology. 
To  compete  against  French  industry  in  such 
potential  markets  as  Spain,  Mexico,  Taiwan, 
and  South  Korea,  U.S.  nuclear  power  manu- 
facturers would  have  to  be  able  to  utilize 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  export 
credits  at  terms  down  to  5%.  When  they  lose 
initial  contracts,  they  also  lose  follow-up 
business. 

Administration  officials  offer  various  ex- 
cuses for  cutting  back  on  Ex-Im.  but  when 
pushed  some  of  them  concede  that  the  U.S. 
may  eventually,  have  to  match  the  subsi- 
dized export  credit  other  industrialized  na- 
tions provide  their  high-technology  indus- 
tries. But  they  plead  for  more  time  to  nego- 
tiate international  agreements  to  curb 
export  credit  subsidies. 

The  next  round  of  negotiations  with 
Prance  and  other  industrialized  nations  is 
scheduled  for  Pebruary.  Before  the  U.S.  sits 
down  at  the  table,  the  Administration 
should  signal  clearly  that  unless  it  gets  a 
fair  agreement  It  is  prepared  to  match  the 
export  credits  of  other  countries  dollar  for 
dollar,  interest  point  for  interest  point. 
Without  such  drastic  action,  the  U.S.  will 
see  more  and  more  business  and  jobs  going 
to  foreign  competitors.* 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  discuss  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  but  of 
which  there  is  little  public  awareness, 
the  upcoming  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Exploration  and  Peaceful 
Use  of  Outer  Space. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration recommitted  the  United 
States  as  a  participant  in  the  second 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Ex- 
ploration and  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space— Unispace  1982— to  be  held  this 
August  in  Vienna,  Austria.  Even 
though  work  on  this  conference  had 
been  going  on  for  7  years,  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  United  States 
would  participate  was  changed  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  for  most 
of  the  past  year,  no  U.S.  preparations 
have  occurred.  Thus,  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  entering  a  major 
international  conference  in  a  field 
where  we  are  presumed  to  be  the 
world  leader  with  probably  less  prepa- 
ration than  for  any  other  United  Na- 
tions Conference  since  its  creation. 
This  startling  fact  is  reason  enough 
for  those  interested  in  the  U.S.  role  in 
space  to  pay  special  attention  to  this 
subject. 

The  U.S.  role  in  recent  international 
and  United  Nations  conferences  has 
not  been  exemplary.  Our  Nation's  con- 
ference goals  seem  to  increasingly  be 
the  simple  saving  of  grace,  rather  than 
the  articulation  of  goals,  policies,  and 
programs  befitting  a  world  power 
whose  political  philosophy  is  based  on 
universal  principles  Our  leadership  in 
space  has  opened  great  opportunities 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  can  be  proud  of  what  it 
has  done  in  sharing  the  benefits  of 
space  advances  with  others,  whether 
in  meteorology,  communications,  or 
basic  sciences.  We  can  and  should  do 
more,  which  is  what  Unispace  1982 
should  be  about. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  another  di- 
rection developments  in  space  can  go. 
Some  in  the  military,  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union  see  the  milita- 
rization, or  more  accurately,  the  weap- 
onization  of  space  as  inevitable  and  de- 
sirable. It  is  also  inevitable  that  the 
question  of  an  arms  race  in  space  will 
be  a  major  topic  at  Unispace  1982. 

The  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Space  is  not  the  only  U.N. 
conference  in  1982.  The  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  sessions  continue,  with  the 
question  of  the  U.S.  role  again  being 
paramount.  The  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  will  also  meet  again, 
where  a  report  on  the  French  proposal 
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to  establish  an  international  peace- 
keeping satellite  sui-veillance  system 
will  probably  be  further  considered. 
Finally,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  the 
issues  which  are  being  discussed  in  the 
World  Administrative  Radio  Confer- 
ence (WARC),  since  many  of  the  key 
unresolved  issues  from  WARC  relate 
to  satellite  communications  in  one  way 
or  another. 

Like  all  recent  U.N.  conferences  and 
international  meetings,  the  North- 
South  dialog  will  continue.  With  the 
exception  of  the  incredible  lack  of 
preparation  within  the  United  States 
for  this  conference,  the  United  States 
approaches  Unispace  '82  as  it  ap- 
proached the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Science  and  Technology  for 
Development  (UNCSTD),  which  was 
held  in  Vienna  in  1979.  As  one  who 
was  closely  involved  with  that  confer- 
ence. I  understood  the  reluctance  of 
U.S.  policymakers  to  come  forth  with 
constructive  proposals.  While  I  did  not 
agree  with  that  reluctance— and  even- 
tually the  United  States  was  far  more 
forthcoming  that  it  was  prepared  to  be 
even  a  few  days  before  the  confer- 
ence—I can  attest  to  the  fact  that  even 
those  small  concessions  took  tremen- 
dous work  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  will  not 
go  into  detail  about  what  posture  the 
United  States  should  have  at  Unispace 
'82.  We  obviously  need  to  reaffirm  our 
support  for  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of 
1967  and  the  ABM  Treaty,  both  of 
which  relate  to  the  weaponization  of 
space.  We  need  to  continue  our  policy 
of  sharing  Landsat  data,  and  other 
basic  information.  We  need  to  broaden 
our  commitment  to  improving  commu- 
nications and  navigation  satellites  and 
sharing  those  precious  resources  with 
others.  We  also  need  to  further  the 
transfer  of  knowledge  and  technology 
to  others,  to  help  developing  nations 
help  themselves. 

I  personally  believe  we  should  do 
much  more.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  de- 
mystify intelligence  satellites  and 
share  the  information  from  those 
superb  technologies  with  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Obviously  this  pro- 
posal, involving  our  most  sensitive  se- 
crets, would  need  considerable  delib- 
eration. Perhaps  we  could  start  by  en- 
dorsing the  French  proposal  at  'the 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  and 
encouraging  a  separate— and  maybe 
even  equal— international  satellite  sur- 
veillance system, 

Regardless  of  what  one  thinks  the 
U.S.  role  in  space  should  be,  he  or  she 
should  be  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  no  space 
policy,  and  is  not  prepared  for  the 
U.N.  Space  Conference  to  be  held  this 
August.  I  intend  to  devote  consider- 
able effort  to  try  to  remedy  this  prob- 
lem.* 
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H.R.  5159 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
one  issue  which  has  most  concerned 
and  upset  my  constituents  over  the 
past  few  weeks  is  the  series  of  tax  ex- 
emptions for  Members  of  Congress  ap- 
proved shortly  before  adjournment. 

Although  i  voted  against  H.R.  5159, 
which  expanded  upon  the  tax  breaks 
previously  approved  as  part  of  the 
first  and  second  continuing  resolu- 
tions, the  bill  nevertheless  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  margin  of  363  to  47. 
In  my  view,  and  in  the  view  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  granting  of  tax  deduc- 
tions so  large  as  to  potentially  exempt 
many  Members  from  the  payment  of 
Federal  income  taxes  altogether  is  en- 
tirely the  wrong  signal  at  a  time  when 
we  are  asking  the  American  people  to 
make  sacrifices  so  that  broad  economic 
recovery  can  be  achieved. 

Moreover,  I  found  the  procedure  in- 
volved in  the  passage  of  these  benefits 
to  be  inappropriate,  manipulative  and 
wrong.  The  bill  in  question  originally 
sought  to  address  the  needs  of  black 
lung  victims,  not  to  act  as  a  vehicle  of 
self  service  for  those  casting  the  votes. 
Under  other  procedural  circumstances, 
and  to  a  less  drastic  degree,  I  might 
well  have  considered  supporting  the 
expansion  of  work-related  tax  exemp- 
tions for  Members  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, this  particular  effort  was  so 
badly  contrived  as  to  demand  rejec- 
tion, in  my  opinion. 

While  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  on  many  Members,  par- 
ticularly as  a  result  of  the  need  to 
maintain  two  homes,  our  constituents 
face  unique  and  difficult  financial 
problems  of  their  own.  And,  quite 
frankly,  they  for  the  most  part  have 
not  been  offered  tax  breaks  nearly  as 
attractive  Eis  those  we  voted  for  our- 
selves. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
all  of  the  recently  enacted  deductions, 
and  to  reinstate  the  traditional  $3,000 
limit  on  work-related  expenses  which 
can  be  claimed  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress.* 


SENATOR  HART  ON  ARMS  CON- 
TROL: VITAL  TO  OUR  NATION- 
AL SECURITY 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  excellent  speech  on  nuclear  prolif- 
eration delivered  by  my  very  able  col- 
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league.  Senator  Gary  Hart  of  Colora- 
do. Senator  Hart  spoke  at  Cornell 
University  on  November  1,  1981, 
before  a  convocation  on  the  "Threat 
of  Nuclear  War".  His  address  appears 
below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  limitations  on  nuclear 
weapons  unquestionably  represent  an 
important  part  of  our  national  defense 
for  two  reasons.  First,  these  limita-- 
tions  allow  us  to  control  the  arms  race 
while  also  placing  a  restraint  on  our 
Soviet  rivals.  Second,  an  arms  limita- 
tion treaty  helps  reduce  the  costs  of 
an  arms  race  that  burdens  both  na- 
tion's economies.  We  must  remember 
that  a  strong  econoiny  is  crucial  to  our 
national  security,  t^o. 

America  should  0ut  her  energy  and 
investment  into  those  elements  of  the 
current  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces  which  are  deficient.  By  assuring 
that  what  we  have  works  and  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  the  kinds  of  conflicts 
we  may  encounter,  we  can  do  the  most 
to  further  peace,  promote  security, 
and  stablize  the  superpower  rivalry. 

The  only  effective  way  to  deal  with 
nuclear  proliferation  is  through  direct 
negotiations  with  our  rivals.  I  have 
written  the  President  recently  and 
urged  the  resumption  of  the  SALT/ 
START  talks,  and  these  appear  to  be 
going  forward.  These  are  an  important 
complement  to  the  current  negotia- 
tions limiting  the  short-range  nuclear 
weapons  based  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Hart's  speech 
is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  ahead  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  commend  it  in  its 
entirety: 

Address  by  Senator  Gary  Hart,  Convoca- 
tion ON  the  Threat  or  Nuclear  War 

T  am  honored  to  be  pan,  of  this  nationwide 
convocation  on  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war.  There  is  no  more  important  issue 
before  our  society. 

Por  nearly  forty  years,  nuclear  weapons 
have  posed  the  gravest  threat  to  our  securi- 
ty: today,  they  are  becoming  an  immediate 
threat  to  our  survival. 

Tot  nearly  forty  years,  nuclear  weapons 
have  had  the  power  to  render  war  unthink- 
able: today,  there  are  those  who  think  about 
a  limited  nuclear  war— and  think  it  can  be 
won. 

Por  nearly  forty  years,  our  nation  has 
sought  to  lead  the  world  away  from  the 
abyss  of  nuclear  war;  today  we  have  man- 
aged—Incredibly— to  cast  aside  that  sense  of 
purpose. 

Today  there  are  almost  no  constraints  on 
the  nuclear  arms  race  between  the  super- 
powers. The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
worldwide  Is  unchecked.  And  major  govern- 
ments lack  the  will  to  pull  us  back  from  the 
edge  of  the  nuclear  abyss. 

These  developments  are  Incompatible 
with  the  security  of  America:  they  are  in- 
compatible with  the  dream  of  America:  and 
they  are  Incompatible  with  the  survival  of 
America. 

I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions.  First, 
how  many  of  you  here  today  were  alive 
when  we  dropped  the  Hiroshima  bomb? 
Would  you  raise  your  hands?  Now.  the 
second  question:  How  many  of  you  remem- 
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ber  air  raid  drills  in  your  schools— huddling 
in  basements  or  under  your  desks? 

Very  few  of  you  remember.  But  American 
leaders  who  knew  war— who  led  men  In 
battle  and  saw  men  die— saw  nuclear  weap- 
ons tested  and  used  and  were  awed.  They 
thought  nuclear  arms  would  make  war  itself 
impossible.  In  General  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur's  words: 

■This  very  triumph  of  scientific  annihila- 
tion—this very  success  of  invention— has  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  war's  being  a 
medium  for  the  practical  settlement  of 
international  differences.  .  .  .  Global  war 
has  become  a  Frankenstein  to  destroy  both 
sides.  No  longer  is  it  a  weapon  of  adven- 
ture—the shortcut  to  international  power. 
If  you  lose,  you  are  annihilated.  If  you  win, 
you  stand  only  to  lose  .  .  .  [war]  contains 
now  only  the  germs  of  double  suicide." 

Remember  those  words.  And  remember 
they  were  spoken  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
find  Soviet  Union,  combined,  measured  their 
strategic  weapons  in  the  hundreds.  Today, 
our  two  nations  together  have  about  20.000 
each  more  powerful  than  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  Then,  most  were  carried  on  slow- 
moving  bombers  that  could  be  recalled. 
Now.  most  are  on  missiles— weapons  on  a 
hair-trigger.  Now.  30  minutes  or  lebs  lie  be- 
tween launch  and  irrevocable  destruction. 

Who  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  tens 
of  millions  dead? 

Who  can  comprehend  millions  more  sever- 
ly  burned,  unable  to  reach  hospitals  that,  at 
best,  might  care  for  one  thousand  nation- 
wide? 

Who  can  comprehend  still  millions  more 
blinded,  wandering  sightless  in  a  post-attack 
world,  simply  because  they  looked  up  when 
the  first  flash  came? 

And  who  can  comprehend  rebuilding  such 
a  society— not  just  repairing  physical  injury, 
but  restoring  a  sense  of  order  in  a  world 
ruled  by  mobs,  struggling  over  scraps  of 
food,  with  no  reason  for  human  restraint? 

Paced  with  this  dark  vision,  no  one  should 
think  lightly  of  nuclear  war.  Just  as  impor- 
tant, none  of  us  can  refuse  to  think  about  it 
at  all. 

If  we  refuse  to  think  about  it.  we  entrust 
our  survival  to  think-tank  theoretician  with 
pocket-size  bomb  damage  calculators. 

If  we  refuse  to  think  about  it.  we  entrust 
our  survival  to  those  who  believe  nuclear 
war  can  be  neat  and  clean— who  believe  nu- 
clear war  would  merely  throw  our  economy 
back  to  the  1920s— who  believe  nuclear 
weapons  permit  such  a  thing  as  a  surgical 
strike. 

If  we  refuse  to  think  about  it,  we  entrust 
our  survival  to  leaders  who  believe  that  lim- 
ited nuclear  war  can  be  fought  and  won— 
and  who  might  act  on  that  belief. 

The  idea  of  limited  nuclear  war  is  an  at- 
tempt to  rationalize  Insanity. 

Yet  fantasies  of  limited  nuclear  war  are 
embraced  at  the  highest  councils  of  our  gov- 
ernment. They  are  now  driving  our  weapons 
decisions— like  the  decision  to  build  the  neu- 
tron bomb  which  could  lower  the  threshold 
of  nuclear  war.  They  are  fragmenting  our 
NATO  alliance  while  the  Soviet  threat  in 
Poland  and  Afghanistan  demands  more 
than  ever  that  we  stand  as  one.  They  are  al- 
lowing the  Soviet  Union  to  pose  as  a  leader 
for  peace,  and  to  portray  us  as  an  obstacle 
to  peace. 

And.  while  a  few  leaders  indulge  in  these 
fantasies,  other  nations  dream  other  night- 
mares. No  longer  are  there  two  nations  that 
possess  the  power  of  ultimate  destruction: 
now  there  are  six.  In  a  decade,  there  may  be 
ten  or  twenty  or  more.  And  can  anyone  say 
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with  confidence  that  Iraq  or  Libya  or  Paki- 
stan will  show  restraint  in  the  use  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon? 

And  what  of  the  terrorist  ^oups  now 
active  in  many  of  the  world's  nations?  Nu- 
clear terrorism  is  the  new  nightmare  that 
haunts  us— not  nation  making  war  on 
nation,  but  an  isolated  terrorist  group  im- 
posing its  will  on  the  world. 

Not  armies  of  scientists  working  with  ul- 
trasecret  technologies,  but  a  few  individuals 
building  a  nuclear  bomb  with  some  basic 
physics  and  a  few  pounds  of  plutonium. 

Not  weapons  hurled  thousands  of  miles  on 
complex  rockets— but  one  container  in  an 
abandoned  warehouse  in  an  American  or 
European  or  Israeli  city. 

This  is  the  ultimate  nuclear  nightmare— 
and.  too  soon,  we  may  drift  into  it,  never  to 
awake. 

So  it  is  time  to  wake  those  who  believe  nu- 
clear war  simply  can  never  happen.  It  Is 
time  to  wake  those  who  ignore  the  lessons 
of  past  civilizations— civilizations  which,  like 
us,  dreamed  they  would  last  forever. 

Such  belief  today  is  more  than  harmless 
dreaming— it  is  sheer  arrogance. 

It  is  sheer  arrogance  to  believe  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  can  increase  their 
nuclear  forces  beyond  any  rational  level. 
and  still  expect  other  nations  to  forego 
these  weapons  themselves. 

It  Is  sheer  arrogance  to  talk  of  exploding  a 
nuclear  bomb  as  a  demonstration  of 
strength,  and  expect  our  allies  and  adversar- 
ies not  to  be  concerned. 

It  is  sheer  arrogance  to  believe  that  arms 
can  be  piled  on  arms  without  consequence— 
thU  on  a  globe  where  once  distant  countries 
are  today's  neighbors,  where  the  weapons 
we  have  today  will  be  the  weapons  others 
have  tomorrow. 

It  is  sheer  arrogance  to  believe  we  can  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  nuclear  materials 
around  the  globe  and  not  one  day  see  the 
Fifth  Horseman  of  nuclear  terrorism  ride 
upon  some  American  or  European  or  Israeli 
city. 

All  this  is  sheer  arrogance  and  it  is  dan- 
gerous arrogance.  So  it  is  time  to  reawaken 
all  our  leaders  to  their  most  solemn  respon- 
sibility—the prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

It  will  take  a  supreme  effort  of  national 
and  International  wUl  to  carry  us  safely  to 
the  twenty-first  century.  If  we  are  to  make 
this  effort,  we  must  first  banish  three  per- 
vasive errors. 

The  first  error  is  that  controlling  nuclear 
weapons  amounts  to  being  soft  on  national 
security.  Arms  limitations  enhance  our  na- 
tional security.  They  are  checks  on  our  ad- 
versaries, not  rewards  to  our  friends.  And  to 
the  precise  extent  arms  control  agreements 
limit  the  size  of  the  Soviet  force,  they  are 
essential  to  our  national  security. 

The  second  error  is  that  unilateral  disar- 
mament holds  our  best  hope  for  averting 
nuclear  war.  In  my  view,  such  a  course 
would  lead  to  the  war  we  seek  to  prevent.  It 
would  encourage  dangerous  miscalculations 
by  adversaries  we  seek  to  deter.  The  pro- 
found paradox  of  our  time  still  stands— the 
very  terror  and  certainty  of  these  weapons 
is  necessasry  to  prevent  their  use. 

The  third  error  is  that  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  throughout  the  world  is  an 
issue  separate  and  distinct  from  the  super- 
power arms  race.  In  fact,  the  two  are  inti- 
mately related.  We  cannot  demand  restraint 
from  other  nations  while  we  act  without  re- 
straint ourselves.  Each  time  a  new  country 
joins  the  nuclear  club,  efforts  at  worldwide 
arms  control  are  seriously  complicated  and 
the  threat  of  nuclear  terrorism  is  increased. 
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I  would  like  to  stand  before  you  and  offer 
a  magic  formula  to  end  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  prevent  the  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war.  The  simple  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
simple  plan.  We  are  dealing  with  decades  of 
mutual  suspicion.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
powerful  technological  momentum  that 
drives  both  sides.  And  we  are  dealing  with 
the  gruesome  desire  of  many  countries  to 
assert  their  national  pride  with  deadly 
weapons. 

So  far,  the  struggle  to  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles has  been  an  unequal  fight,  for  we.  as 
a  nation,  have  not  confronted  the  problem 
of  nuclear  war.  Fewer  than  one  thousand 
Americans  in  government  and  universities 
are  working  actively  to  reduce  nuclear  arms. 
One  thousand  times  their  number  are  work- 
ing to  build  them. 

It  is  time  to  apply  the  full  strengrth  of  our 
nation  to  the  byzantine  nuclear  threat. 
There  are  common-sense  steps  to  be  taken— 
steps  that  will  once  more  put  us  on  course 
toward  peace. 

The  first  step  is  to  direct  our  nation's  mili- 
tary policies  to  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war. 

This  means  judging  our  weapons  by  a  new 
standard— will  they  increase  or  decrease  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

It  means  improved  nuclear  command  and 
control  so  we  never  use  nuclear  weapons  in 
ignorance  of  error. 

It  means  building  verifiability  into  our 
weapons  so  we  can  negotiate  arms  control 
agreements  based  on  mutual  knowledge,  not 
mutual  trust. 

It  means  better  intelligence  collection  so 
our  national  defense  decisions  rest  on  infor- 
mation, not  speculation. 

And  it  means  strong  conventional  armed 
forces,  so  nuclear  weapons  are  the  last  line 
of  defense,  not  the  first. 

The  second  step  is  to  resume  serious  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  we  must 
reorient  the  purpose  of  those  negotiations— 
away  from  the  numbers  game  that  has 
become  an  end  in  itself  and  back  to  the 
original  goal,  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

Reducing  the  numbers  of  arms  is  not  an 
unimportant  goal,  but  it  is  insufficient.  It 
must  be  butteressed  by  measures  that  pull 
the  two  sides  apart,  in  space  and  in  time,  to 
reduce  the  incentive  to  use  these  weapons  in 
some  future  crisis.  Europe  provides  a  good 
example.  If  tiie  coming  negotiations  on  nu- 
clear on  hair  trigger  alert,  then  they  will 
have  failed. 

For.  whatever  the  numbers,  those  missiles 
are  on  a  hairtrigger.  Their  short  flight  time 
provides  a  powerful  incentive  for  shooting 
first  and  asking  questions  later.  To  remove 
that  hair-trigger,  we  must  negotiate  to  move 
Soviet  missiles  out  of  range  of  Western 
Europe.  In  return  for  this,  we  could  consider 
not  placing  our  own  missiles  on  Europe  soU. 
To  use  these  weapons,  each  side  would  have 
to  move  them  within  range  of  Europe.  This 
would  provide  a  cooling-off  period— a  fire- 
break, if  you  will— and  lessen  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war. 

These  measures  will  never  be  achieved 
until  we  decide  we  must  talk— and  talk  seri- 
ously. 

That  word  "seriously"  is  fundamental.  For 
officials  in  iKith  governments  may  devise 
proposals  that  sound  like  progress,  but  are 
really  constructed  to  prevent  any  progress 
at  all.  And  our  discussions  are  doomed  to 
remain  discussions— unless  both  sets  of  lead- 
ers are  committed  to  reducing  the  chance  of 
war. 

Unfortunately,  we  haven't  even  negotiat- 
ed on  strategic  arms  with  the  Soviets  since 
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the  SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed  in  1979.  And 
the  current  Administration  does  not  plan  to 
resume  talks  on  strategic  limitations  until 
next  spring.  This  is  too  long  to  wait.  It's 
time— now— to  resume  arms  negotiations. 
Whatever  the  difficulties  of  reaching  agree- 
ment, the  dangers  of  not  trying  are  worse. 

The  third  step  on  a  course  toward  peace  is 
a  tough,  determined  policy  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Our 
ability  to  develop  such  a  policy  rests  on  our 
willingness  to  stop  our  international  trade 
in  nuclear  technology. 

For  three  decades,  we  have  tried  to  main- 
tain a  distinction  between  peaceful  and  mili- 
tary uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  fact  is.  no 
such  distinction  exists.  There  is  only  a  thin 
line  of  technology.  And  we  and  other  world 
nuclear  suppliers  are  edging  closer  and 
closer  to  that  line. 

For  example,  today's  nuclear  reactors 
have  produced  about  140  tons  of  Plutoni- 
um—enough  to  make  28.000  Nagasaki-sized 
bombs.  So  far.  most  of  that  plutonium  is 
locked  in  spent  nuclear  reactor  fuel.  But  the 
technology  to  unlock  it  exists,  and  several 
nations,  including  Libya,  are  trying  to  buy 
it. 

What  assurances  do  we  have  that  the  sep- 
arated Plutonium  would  be  used  in  conven- 
tional nuclear  plants— and  not  in  weapons? 
None. 

And  what  assurances  do  we  have  that  plu- 
tonium will  not  find  its  way  to  terrorists 
bent  on  nuclear  blackmail?  None. 

Yet  most  plans  for  nuclear  energy  envi- 
sion spent  fuel  reprocessing  and  breeder  re- 
actors—which produce  more  plutonium 
than  they  use  as  fuel— as  standard  elements 
of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

Our  policy  of  nuclear  exports  make  us  and 
the  other  exporting  nations— the  'reliable 
suppliers"  of  our  own  potential  destruction. 
By  continuing  that  policy,  we  are  squander- 
ing the  brief  moments  left  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  arms. 

At  a  minimum,  we  and  the  other  nuclear 
suppliers  must  recognize  that  the  world's  in- 
terest in  peace,  security,  and  survival  far 
outweighs  the  economic  benefits  of  nuclear 
trade.  Our  first  step  is  clear:  we  must  agree 
to  stop  exporting  technologies  and  materials 
that  can  be  used  to  make  nuclear  bombs. 
We  should  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  fourth,  final,  and  absolutely  essential 
step  is  to  marshal  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal strength  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
human  progress  around  the  world.  Bluster- 
ing rhetoric  and  saber-rattling  are  no  substi- 
tute for  a  foreign  policy  aimed  at  diminish- 
ing the  risks  of  a  dangerous  world.  It  will 
take  active,  courageous  diplomacy— in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Central  America,  in  south- 
em  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  to  help  defuse 
the  regional  conflicts  that  can  explode  into 
broader  confrontations.  And  it  will  take  an 
affirmative  American  effort,  together  tvith 
the  efforts  of  like-minded  nations,  to  ad- 
dress the  world's  human  needs— its  need  for 
food,  its  need  for  health,  its  need  for  hope. 
Left  unattended,  these  unmet  human  needs 
are  the  seeds  of  war. 

Twenty-four  years  ago.  to  this  week.  Gen- 
eral Omar  Bradley  told  another  school  con- 
vocation: 

"If  I  am  sometimes  discouraged,  it  is  not 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  by 
our  colossal  indifference  to  it.  I  am  unable 
to  understand  why— if  we  are  willing  to 
trust  in  reason  as  a  restraint  on  the  use  of  a 
readymade  ready-to-fire  bomb— we  do  not 
make  greater,  more  diligent,  and  more  imag- 
inative  use  of  reason  and   human   intelli- 
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gence  in  seeking  an  accord  and  compromise 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  mankind  to 
control  the  atom  and  banish  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  war." 

If  today's  convocations  here  at  Cornell 
and  elsewhere  can  begin  to  alter  this  "colos- 
sal indifference."  then  we  will  have  moved 
toward  a  safer  world.  For  if  you  are  forced 
to  think  atwut  nuclear  war— to  contemplate 
its  likelihood  and  its  consequences— then 
you.  your  family,  your  university,  your  com- 
munity, your  nation,  will  be  compelled  to 
act. 

Today,  a  day  to  honor  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  this  country,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  think  about  our  personal  visions  of 
this  nation.  We  each  have  these  visions,  our 
own  ideal  of  what  we  want  this  country  to 
stand  for  and  accomplish.  But  I  believe 
these  personal  visions  share  at  least  one  ele- 
ment in  common— that  the  purpose  of 
America  is  peace,  a  secure  peace. 

With  that  purpose,  we  are  here  today. 
Without  it,  we  will  fail.  And  in  such  pur- 
pose, there  is  hope.* 


DISMAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  FUSION 
ENERGY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember of  last  year  Dr.  Edwin  Kintner 
resigned  as  the  head  of  the  magnetic 
fusion  program  at  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Dr.  Kintner  resigned  in  pro- 
test over  budget  cuts  and  unauthor- 
ized program  alterations  that  he  said 
was  threatening  the  future  of  magnet- 
ic fusion  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  country. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  we  will  see 
the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  I  am  sure  we  will 
find  Dr.  Kintner's  worst  fears  and  pre- 
dictions realized.  As  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  voted,  less  than  2  years  ago, 
in  favor  of  the  Magnetic  Fusion  Engi- 
neering Act,  I  find  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  appalling.  With  no  ap- 
proval from  this  body,  the  administra- 
tion is  destroying  legislation  we  saw  as 
important  and  necessary.  With  no  con- 
sultation, they  are  rejecting  policies 
we  felt  were,  and  still  are.  vital  to  the 
energy  future  of  this  country. 

I  know  this  is  not  the  last  we  will 
hear  of  this  issue,  nor  should  it  be. 
Every  Member  of  this  body,  whether 
they  helped  pass  the  historic  Magnetic 
Fusion  Engineering  Act  or  not,  should 
stand  up  and  derasmd  that  the  admin- 
istration follow  the  laws  we,  and  the 
people  of  this  country,  see  fit  to  in- 
state. 

I  would  like  to  include  an  article, 
which  I'm  sure  will  be  one  of  many  to 
come,  on  this  very  critical  issue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

U.S.  Budget  Battle  Clouds  Outlook  for 

Fusion  Energy— Former  Head  of  Federal 

Program  Claims  2  to  4  Years  Already 

Wasted 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

The  U.S.  program  to  develop  hydrogen 
fusion  power,  which  some  hope  will  fuel 
America's  future,  appears  to  l>e  in  trouble. 

That  is  the  verdict  of  Edwin  E.  Kintner. 
who.  until  last  month,  was  head  of  the  mag- 
netic fusion  program  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE).  He  resigned,  he  says,  be- 
cause of  budget  cutting  and  efforts  by  some 
federal  officials  to  alter  the  program— a  pro- 
gram mandated  by  a  1980  law. 

Now,  a  year  after  Congress  nearly  unani- 
mously passed  the  Mt^netic  Fusion  Energy 
Act  to  accelerate  that  program.  Dr.  Kintner 
is  taking  every  opportunity  to  tell  the  U.S. 
public  that  the  strategy  under  which  the 
program  had  been  proceeding  is  in  a  sham- 
bles. 

Speaking  at  a  session  of  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (AAAS),  he  said  he 
concluded  that  the  fusion  program  cannot 
be  carried  out  in  an  intelligent,  structured, 
and  coordinated  way  in  the  present  political 
and  economic  climate.  Mike  McCormack, 
former  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Washington,  chief  architect  of  the  Magnetic 
F\ision  Energy  Act.  put  it  even  more  starkly. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB).  he  said,  is  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  law.  He  called  this  a  "major  tragedy" 
for  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

An  OMB  official  said  he  could  not  com- 
ment until  the  fiscal  1983  budget  had  been 
presented  by  the  I*resident.  "We  will  defend 
ourselves  at  that  time."  he  added. 

The  concern  that  has  driven  these  two 
men  to  make  such  strong  statements  and,  in 
Dr.  Kintner's  case,  take  the  strong  action  of 
resigning  after  42  years  of  Federal  employ- 
ment, is  rooted  in  the  longtime  controversy 
within  science  circles  on  the  feasibility  of 
hydrogen  fusion  power. 

Hydrogen  fuel  for  the  fusion  reaction, 
which  is  the  power  source  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  is  virtually  unlimited.  Theoretically, 
then,  fusion  power  could  meet  humanity's 
energy  needs  indefinitely.  By  1980.  and 
after  several  decades  of  research,  fusion  in- 
vestigators around  the  world  had  concluded 
that  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  get  a 
fusion  reaction  miming  under  control  in  the 
laboratory  in  this  decade. 

But  to  make  a  commercially  practical 
power  plant  requires  solving  many  tough 
engineering  problems.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  this  can  be  done,  but  investigators  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  overseas  have  concluded 
that  It  is  time  to  tackle  the  engineering 
problems  likely  to  arise. 

The  DOE'S  fusion  program  has  two  princi- 
pal directions.  One  is  exploring  laser  fusion 
in  which  tiny  capsules  of  hydrogen  fuel  are 
compressed  by  laser  t>eains  until  they  ex- 
plode like  miniature  bombs.  The  other  ap- 
proach, which  receives  the  major  emphasis, 
the  bulk  of  the  fundmg.  is  magnetic  fusion. 
In  this,  the  hydrogen  fuel— at  temperatures 
of  50  to  100  million  degrees— is  confined  by 
magnetic  forces.  This  approach  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  1980  law. 

Such  a  conclusion  was  not  easily  arrived 
at  in  the  U.S.  Some  experts,  especially 
within  DOE  and  its  predecessor  agencies, 
long  argued  that  fusion  researchers  should 
concentrate  on  thoroughly  understanding 
fusion  physics  before  working  on  power  re- 
actor engineering.  Others  argued  that 
enough  had  been  learned  for  the  engineer- 
ing research  to  proceed  in  parallel. 
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Gradually,  through  the  '70s  and  after  sev- 
eral major  reviews  of  blue-ribbon  study 
panels,  a  national  consensus  emerged  on  the 
need  for  the  parallel  approach.  Mr.  McCor- 
mack. and  others  envisioned  a  working  dem- 
onstration fusion  power  plant  by  2000. 
Others  were  more  cautious.  However,  as  Dr. 
Kintner  explained  at  the  AAAS  session, 
there  was  wide  agreement  on  the  need  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  such  a  power  plant 
were  at  all  practical.  If  it  wasn't,  he  said, 
this  should  be  determined  soon  so  that  long- 
term  energy  planning  would  not  include 
false  hopes  for  fusion. 

This  consensus  was  embodied  in  the  1980 
law  and  the  resulting  DOE  fusion  research 
strategy.  Thus  a  program  based  on  a  broad, 
but  hard-won,  consensus  and  backed  by  con- 
gressmen and  senators  of  both  parties  was 
put  in  place.  It  is  the  integrity  of  this  strate- 
gy and  the  careful  balance  of  its  ingredients 
that  Dr.  Kintner  says  he  believes  in  jeop- 
ardized. 

The  main  line  of  research  on  the  basic 
physics  of  fusion  involves  a  device  called  a 
tokamak.  The  Tokamak  Fusion  Test  Reac- 
tor (TFTR).  being  built  at  Princeton  Plasma 
Physics  Laboratory,  is  to  be  the  main  U.S. 
facility.  Principal  facilities  for  studying  en- 
gineering problems  were  to  include  a  Fusion 
Engineering  Device  (FED),  a  center  for  such 
research,  and  a  facility  to  test  various  mate- 
rials under  radiation  conditions  typical  of  a 
fusion  reactor.  The  latter  facility  is  already 
being  built  at  Hanford.  Washington. 

Such  facilities  and  the  balanced  research 
strategy  they  represent  were  mandated  by 
the  1980  law.  The  law  required  that  the 
FED  be  in  place  by  1990  and  that  the  mag- 
netic fusion  research  budget  be  doubled  in 
real  terms  over  the  next  seven  years.  Ex- 
perts such  as  Dr.  Kintner.  believed  this  to 
be  a  workable  schedule.  They  expected  to 
have  the  knowledge  they  need  to  decide  on 
the  feasibility  of  fusion  by  the  1990s. 

Now  Dr.  Kintner  says  that  schedule  can 
no  longer  be  met.  He  charges  that  the  OMB. 
which  once  had  suggested  giving  more 
money  to  the  program,  now  wants  to  reor- 
der priorities  by  giving  more  emphasis  to 
the  Princeton  TPTR.  It  would  cancel  the 
Hanford  facility,  which  Mr.  McCormack 
called  essential  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
for  the  U.S.  and  its  research  partners  in 
Europe  and  Japan. 

DOE  had  rejected  OMB's  earlier  offer  of 
increased  funding  because  this  would  have 
come  out  of  other  DOE  projects.  Also.  DOE 
does  not  want  to  argue  with  OMB  over  the 
fusion  budget  and  its  priorities,  since  the 
energy  department  remains  opposed  to  cut- 
ting other  programs.  This  lack  of  support 
within  DOE  finally  precipitated  his  resigna- 
tion. Dr.  Kintner  says. 

He  explained  at  the  AAAS  session  that, 
once  a  long-term  strategy  with  such  broad 
support  is  established,  it  must  be  sustained. 
He  says  two  to  four  years  have  been  lost  al- 
ready, and  perhaps  more  in  the  long  run. 

Also,  he  noted  that  the  U.S.  has  only 
about  a  third  of  the  world  fusion  effort,  al- 
though it  has  been  a  leader.  No  country  will 
develop  fusion  alone,  he  said.  Europe  and 
Japan  have  realigned  their  efforts  following 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  U.S.  strategy. 
But  if  the  U.S.  lets  Its  leadership  slip.  Dr. 
Kintner  warned,  these  reseaixh  partners 
will  be  left  somewhat  at  sea.  This  is  what 
Mr.  McCormack  also  had  in  mind  when  he 
called  the  threat  to  U.S.  leadership  "a  trage- 
dy" for  the  world  as  well  as  for  the  United 
States.* 
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REV.  BOOKER  T.  CARTWRIGHT 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  deep 
sense  of  sadness  I  feel  at  the  loss  of  a 
friend  and  leader  In  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  The  Reverend  Booker 
T.  Cartwright,  pastor  of  Newark's 
Bethel  AME  Church  for  the  past  9 
years,  passed  away  recently,  and  left  a 
tremendous  void  in  the  inspirational 
leadership  of  thousands  of  our  city's 
residents. 

Reverend  Cartwright  was  truly  a 
leader  by  example,  and  ever  since  he 
was  ordained  45  years  ago,  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  helping  improve  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  men.  This  has  meant 
countless  hours  of  work  in  the  commu- 
nity outside  as  well  as  inside  the 
church.  An  active  member  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  Reverend 
Cartwright  also  served  as  pastor  of  Mt. 
Zion  AME  Church  in  Plainfield,  N.J., 
St.  Luke  AME  Church  in  Newark, 
Macedonia  AME  Church  in  Camden, 
Mt.  Zion  AME  Church  in  Trenton, 
Union  Chapel  AME  Church  in 
Newark,  and  Calvary  AME  Church  in 
Glen  Cove.  N.Y. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Reverend  Cartwright  for  many  years 
in  projects  to  revitalize  neighborhoods 
in  our  city  of  Newark.  He  was  a  man 
totally  dedicated  to  advancing  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans.  He  was  a  man 
of  Justice  and  of  peace. 

I  will  miss  him  dearly  and  my  condo- 
lences go  out  to  his  wife  Gloria  and  his 
entire  family.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

were  given  in  commemoration  of  this 
most  recent  March  for  Life.  The  Bish- 
op's statement  appeared  in  the  Arling- 
ton Catholic  Herald  of  January  14, 
1982. 

Diocese  of  Arlington, 

Chancery  Office, 
Arlington,  Va..  January  14,  1982. 

My  Dear  Catholic  People:  Once  again  we 
approach  the  anniversary  of  that  sad  day  in 
1973  when  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  opened  the  floodgates  of  abortion  in 
the  United  Stales. 

Whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  restore 
legal  protection  to  the  unl>om,  there  is 
much  talk  about  the  victims  of  rape  and 
incest,  but  the  stark  reality  is  that  almost 
all  of  the  millions  of  babies  butchered  in 
our  country  dnce  1973  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  selfishness  and  convenience.  And, 
against  the  mounting  medical  documenta- 
tion, and  all  common  sense,  fewer  and  fewer 
are  the  claitus  that  these  babies  are  not 
human. 

We  have  made  some  progress  this  year  in 
the  attempt  to  secure  full  protection  of  the 
law  for  the  unborn,  but  the  process  is  slow 
and  each  day  babies  are  being  destroyed.  We 
have  a  duty  to  support  those  men  and 
women  who  are  worldng  at  passing  such 
laws  and  this  is  a  principal  reason  for  the 
March  for  Life.  When  we  are  tempted  to  be 
discouraged,  and  ask  why  we  should  brave 
the  cold  again  this  year,  let  us  think  of 
giving  moral  support  to  Senator  Hatch, 
Congressman  Hyde,  Congressman  Doman 
and  all  the  others. 

The  difficulties  can  be  great  blessings  if 
they  turn  us  more  to  prayer,  penance  and  to 
God.  He  is  the  one  who  can  turn  the  human 
heart  from  stone  to  compassion.  He  is  the 
one  who  encourages  us  to  seek  to  bring 
errant  brothers  and  sisters  back  to  Himself. 

Please  then,  let  us  work  and  pray  togeth- 
er. 

Sincerely  yours  in  our  Lord. 
Most  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Welsh, 

Bishop  of  ArlingtQn.% 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  RIGHT  TO 
LIFE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  begin  this  second  ses- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress  it  is  my 
fondest  hope  that  we,  as  lawmakers, 
will  heed  the  many  fine  words  spoken 
at  the  recent  March  for  Life— the  9th 
since  those  two  tragic  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  January  22,  1973. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  dedicated 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
braved  the  cold  to  come  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  to  vote  with  their  feet 
and  hearts  on  behalf  of  the  little 
unborn  children  who  daily  lose  their 
lives. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  remarks 
given  by  the  Most  Reverend  Thomas 
J.  Welsh,  Bishop  of  Arlington,  which 


A  DYNAMIC  DUO 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  good  number  of  years  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  and  really  my  privilege  to 
call  the  Rengo  brothers— Bob  and 
Ray— good  friends.  I  have  benefited 
from  that  friendship  in  untold  ways. 
They  are  truly  great  men— contribut- 
ing greatly  to  their  home  town  of 
Kaleva,  a  unique  and  fine  community 
in  Manistee  County,  to  the  State  of 
Michigaii  and  to  our  Nation.  They 
have  a  historic  involvement  in  the 
Michigan  Petroleum  Association  and  it 
was  only  fitting  that  the  association's 
magazine,  Michigan  Petroleum  Mar- 
keter, recently  featured  the  Rengo 
brothers  in  their  fall,  1981,  edition. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  enclose 
that  article  entitled  "It's  the  Home  of 
Rengo  Brothers,  Inc.,  Village  of 
Kaleva  a  Source  of  Leadership  for 
MPA."  Yes,  Kaleva  is  a  source  of  lead- 
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ership  but  not  just  for  MPA,  but  for 
Manistee  County,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  our  country.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 
It's  the  Home  of  Rengo  Brothers,  Inc.— 

Village  of  Kaleva  a  Source  of  Leader- 
ship FOR  MPA 

The  village  of  Kaleva,  a  community  of 
about  450  citizens,  is  located  at  the  center  of 
Michigan's  Manistee  County,  about  equidis- 
tant from  the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  and 
the  swift-flowing  Manistee  River  along  the 
state's  western  reaches. 

In  truth,  there  is  little  that  distinguishes 
Kaleva— apart  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
founded  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by 
sturdy  Finnish  settlers  whose  hard  work 
and  proud  heritage  turned  a  harsh  corner  of 
the  land  into  a  pleasant  rural  community 
largely  undistrubed  by  the  hubbub  of  the 
world  outside. 

Kaleva  also  is  the  home  of  Rengo  Broth- 
ers Inc.,  a  jobbership  that  has  been  a  source 
of  valued  leadership  for  the  Michigan  Petro- 
leum Association  practically  from  the 
moment  the  MPA  was  formed  in  1934. 
Robert  and  Ray  Rengo.  principals  of  the 
firm  today,  are  brothers  who  each  served  as 
presidents  of  the  MPA,  Bob  having  that  as- 
signment in  1961  and  Ray  in  1976.  Their 
late  father,  Emil  Rengo,  was  among  the 
MPA's  earliest  members  and  directors,  and 
served  on  the  association's  board  until  his 
death  in  1949. 

And  while  Bob's  and  Ray's  terms  as  presi- 
dent are  long  since  over,  the  two  continue  to 
be  very  active  in  MPA  affairs.  Bob  is  the 
long-time  chairman  of  the  association's  in- 
surance conunittee  and  has  been  an  insur- 
stfice  trustee  since  the  committee  was  estab- 
lished in  1953.  Bob  served  as  an  alternate 
NOJC  director  and  Ray  presently  is  the  al- 
ternate NOJC  director  for  the  MPA  and  will 
step  up  to  NOJC  director  next  year.  As  past 
presidents  of  the  association,  the  Rengos 
are  life-long  boaiYl  members  and  conscien- 
tiously attend  every  board  meeting. 

Like  so  many  jobberships  in  the  outstate 
area,  the  Rengo  firm  has  gone  through  sev- 
eral transitions.  It  came  into  being  in  1916 
when  Emil.  who  was  then  23,  opened  a  hard- 
ware store  in  Kaleva  with  a  gasoline  pump 
just  outside  the  door.  Selling  gasoline  seems 
to  have  been  something  of  an  after-thought 
for  the  young  hardwareman  .  .  .  perhaps  as 
an  added  convenience  to  his  fellow  resi- 
dents. 

Eight  years  later,  Emil  built  the  first  drive 
in  service  station  In  rural  Manistee  County. 
Situated  in  Kaleva.  that  station  was  the 
forerunner  of  nearly  three  dozen  that  the 
Rengo  firm  would  eventually  own  or  serve. 
In  1932,  Emil  signed  a  franchise  with  White 
Star  Refining  and  the  Rengo  Service  Sta- 
tions soon  included  11  stations  scattered 
strategically  throughout  Manistee  County. 

Although  both  sons  "grew  up"  in  their  fa- 
ther's business  <Ray  recalls  delivering  fuel 
oil  from  a  400-gaUon  tank  on  the  rear  of  a 
company  pick-up  when  he  was  just  12  years 
old),  Emil's  tragic  death  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  1949  hastened  the  brothers'  in- 
volvement—especially Bob's. 

A  1942  graduate  of  MSU,  Bob  Rengo, 
after  being  on  the  flight  instruction  staff  at 
Purdue  University,  was  a  civilian  airline  cap- 
tain for  China  National  Aviation  Corp. 
during  World  War  II.  He  flew  161  missions 
over  the  "hump"  from  India  to  China  and 
then  throughout  China  from  Shanghai 
after  the  war.  (The  comic  strip  "Terry  and 
the  Pirates"  was  based  on  the  operations  of 
China  National  Aviation  which  pioneered 
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the  famous  "hump"  route  over  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
supply  arm  for  the  American  Volunteer 
Group,  better  known  as  the  Flying  Tigers.) 
In  1946  he  joined  the  family  business  in 
Kaleva  and  three  years  later,  following  his 
father's  death,  took  over  the  helm  of  the 
firm.  Ray  graduated  from  MSU  in  1950, 
served  in  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean  War 
and  joined  his  brother  in  1956. 

By  this  time.  Bob  had  disposed  of  other 
business  ventures  including  an  insurance 
agency  and  a  plumbing,  heating  and  appli- 
ance business— thus  permitting  "Rengo 
Brothers  Inc."  to  concentrate  fully  on  the 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  business.  They  also 
switched  to  the  Phillips  66  brand  then. 

During  the  next  two  years,  the  brothers 
built  12  stations,  all  dealer-operated  and 
owned  by  Rengo  Brothers.  Eventually,  the 
jobbership  was  supplying  32  service  stations 
and  had  acquired  about  2.000  fuel  oil  ac- 
counts. In  1978.  they  sold  the  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  business  to  Blarney  Castle  Oil  Co.  of 
nearby  Bear  Lake,  but  retain  ownership  of 
their  station  properties.  Today,  the  compa 
ny  is  a  supplier  of  aviation  fuel  throughout 
Michigan. 

Although  they  have  disposed  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  business,  the  Rengos 
remain  plenty  busy.  They  are  involved  in 
land  development  and  related  real  estate  ac- 
tivities including  ownership  of  various  busi- 
ness sites  in  the  9-county  area  that  the  com- 
pany served  as  a  gasoline  wholesaler. 

With  the  discovery  of  oil  near  Kaleva,  the 
Rengos  have  expanded  their  oil  exploration 
activities  and  now  have  producing  wells  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

While  the  success  of  the  Rengo  firm  must 
first  be  traced  back  to  the  industry  of  Emil 
and  the  natural  growth  of  gasoline  business, 
both  Rengo  brothers  are  quick  to  attribute 
a  portion  of  their  prosperity  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Michigan  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion. 
Says  Bob: 

"Any  success  that  we  have  had  can  be  at- 
tributed In  large  part  to  our  participation  in 
the  MPA.  Our  philosophy  has  always  been 
that  if  we  expect  to  grow  within  the  indus- 
try, we  have  a  responsibility  to  participate 
in  association  activities,  and  that's  what  we 
have  attempted  to  do.  And  1  know  that  it 
has  been  through  those  activities  tha>.  we 
have  gained  the  direction  to  develop  and 
expand  our  own  gasoline  business." 

Since  15  years  separate  their  MPA  presi- 
dencies (1961  for  Bob  vs.  1976  for  Ray),  vast 
changes  had  occurred.  The  extent  of  that 
change  is  illustrated  by  the  events  the  two 
cite  as  high  points  in  their  respective  presi- 
dential terms.  It  was  during  Bob's  term  that 
the  late  Joe  Hadley,  who  had  been  on  re- 
tainer from  the  MPA.  became  the  associa- 
tion's full  time  executive  director. 

Fifteen  years  later,  under  Ray  Rengo,  the 
MPA  adopted  a  computerized  financial  ac- 
counting system  and  began  to  place  new  em- 
phasis on  membership  recruiting. 

Ray  proclaims  that  the  MPA.  henceforth, 
must  develop  even  greater  participation 
among  its  members,  especially  in  the  politi- 
cal process. 

"With  decontrol,"  Ray  continues,  "the 
major  emphasis  is  coming  back  to  the  state 
level.  For  the  survival  of  the  MPA  jobber, 
we  have  to  get  still  more  active  in  the  state 
political  process  .  .  .  selecting  candidates 
who  share  similar  philosophies  with  the 
MPA.  particularly  in  the  outstate  area  .  .  . 
supporting  their  candidacies  .  .  .  getting 
them  elected  .  .  .  and  remaining  in  touch 
with  them  after  they  are  in  office." 
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Involvement,  within  the  MPA  as  well  as  in 
the  political  process,  has  been  a  watchword 
with  Bob  and  Ray  Rengo  for  many  years. 
Ray  served  as  county  Republican  chairman 
and  Bob.  as  county  finance  co-chairman, 
has  had  a  continuing  hand  in  Republican 
party  fund-raising  efforts.  An  annual 
summer  barbecue  that  the  two  host  has 
become  something  of  a  social  "event"  local- 
ly and  adds  substantially  to  the  party's  cof- 
fers. The  two  Rengos  are  on  a  first-name 
basis  with  numerous  county,  state  and  fed- 
eral political  office-holders,  having  support- 
ed them  from  the  first  days  of  their  respec- 
tive candidacies. 

As  for  the  extent  of  their  involvement  in- 
dividually, there  isn't  room  to  list  every- 
thing, but  here  are  some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant activities  that  the  two  could  recall  Im- 
mediately to  mind: 

Bo  Rengo  has  been  the  mayor  of  Kaleva 
since  1949.  He  is  finance  co-chairman  for 
the  county  Republicans.  He  is  past  presi- 
dent, treasurer  and  currently  a  member  of 
the  Manistee  County  Airport  Authority.  He 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  county  road  commis- 
sion. He  serves  as  a  director  of  Kaleva  Medi- 
cal Facility  and  Development  Corp.  He  is 
treasurer  of  the  China-National  Aviation 
Corp.  association,  comprised  of  former 
members  of  that  World  War  II  transport 
sur-ferrying  group.  (Although  he  no  longer 
flies  due  to  vision  difficulties,  Bob  has 
logged  about  8,000  hours  flying  time.)  He  is 
a  former  NOJC  alternate  and  member  of 
the  NOJC  fuels  committee. 

Ray  Rengo  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Kaleva  Lions  Club.  He  served  eight  years  as 
president  of  the  local  school  board,  during 
which  time  he  presided  over  the  successful 
consolidation  of  two  school  districts  to  bring 
about  one.  financially  healthy  system. 

He  is  currently  treasurer  and  In  his  13th 
year  on  the  Manistee  County  Intermediate 
School  Board.  He  was  a  charter  member  and 
has  only  recently  retired  after  14  years  on 
the  board  of  West  Shore  Hospital.  During 
that  time,  he  helped  spearhead  a  $3  million, 
100-bed  new  county  hospital.  Elarlier.  he  was 
a  board  member  of  Memorial  Hospital  in 
nearby  Onekama.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  4-county  Shrine  club.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  county  Republican  party. 

The  fact  that  both  men  were  bom  and 
raised  in  Kaleva  only  partly  explains  their 
committment  to  their  community.  Bob  and 
Ray  Rengo  recognize  an  obligation  to  their 
fellowman— in  Kaleva  and  Manistee  County 
as  well  as  the  Michigan  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion. 

While  Bob  continues  to  reside  in  Kaleva, 
Ray  lives  now  In  Traverse  City  and  makes 
the  45-minute  commute  back  and  forth  be- 
tween his  home  and  the  Rengo  Brothers 
Inc.  3,000-8q.-ft.  headquarters  building  in 
Kaleva. 

The  corporation  is  an  equal  partnership 
with  Bob  president  and  Ray  treasurer.  But 
the  two  serve  interchangeably  within  that 
corporate  structure.  "Our  philosophy."  says 
Ray,  "has  always  been  that  if  we  both  didn't 
agree  on  something,  we  didn't  do  it.  But.  ba- 
sically, we've  both  had  the  same  goals  .  .  . 
get  the  job  done!  "• 
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EIGHTH  DISTRICT  VIEW  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
belief  that  public  discussion  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  may  correct  errors  of 
those  who  govern  is  fundamental  to 
our  concept  of  democracy.  Experience 
has  shown  the  wisdom  of  this  belief  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador  have  drawn  tre- 
mendous support  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  constituents  who  oppose 
that  involvement.  In  the  past  year,  the 
depth  and  thoughtfulness  of  citizen 
reaction  to  U.S.  involvement  in  El  Sal- 
vador has  impressed  me  profoundly. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Circulating 
Pines,  Circle  Pines,  Minn.,  exemplifies 
the  quality  of  public  debate  occurring 
throughout  my  district  on  U.S.  policy 
towards  El  Salvador.  I  would  ask  that 
this  editorial  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  U.S.  and  Oppression  in  El  Salvador 

We  are  hearing  a  lot  these  days  about 
Russia's  oppression  of  the  Polish  people  but 
very  little  about  United  States  policy  in  El 
Salvador  which  supports  the  junta  which 
oppresses  the  people  of  El  Salvaidor. 

El  Salvador  is  a  small  country  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  five  million.  Its  wealth,  based  on 
coffee  plantations,  could  hardly  be  more  un- 
equally distributed.  Less  than  two  percent 
of  the  population  owns  more  than  half  the 
land,  receives  more  than  half  the  national 
income,  and  owns  the  entire  banking 
system.  Meanwhile  half  the  population  re- 
mains unemployed,  and  half  the  children 
die  before  the  age  of  five  from  malnutrition. 

An  unbroken  chain  of  military  govern- 
ments has  perpetuated  these  oppressive 
conditions  since  1932.  Through  the  sixties 
and  seventies  the  people  formed  labor 
unions,  peasant  federations  and  progressive 
political  parties.  These  organizations  after 
feeling  they  had  exhausted  all  peaceful 
means  of  bringing  about  change  teamed  up 
in  the  creation  of  unified  revolutionary  po- 
litical front,  the  FDR.  Although  Mexico. 
France  and  a  number  of  other  governments 
recognize  the  FDR  as  a  representative  polit- 
ical force  which  must  have  a  role  In  any 
future  government  In  El  Salvador  the  U.S. 
government  persists  In  blocking  discussions 
which  could  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement. 

THE  REAGAN  SCENARIO 

The  El  Salvador  scenario  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  selling  the  public  presents 
the  junta  as  fending  off  reactionary  right 
and  a  Cuban-aided  extremist  left.  The  truth 
is  the  people  of  El  Salvador  are  fighting  the 
oppressive  ruling  oligarchy  that  exploits 
them  and  the  military  junta  that  supports 
the  oligarchy.  It  is  not  a  Communist  plot  or- 
chestrated from  within  another  country. 
Even  the  CIA  cannot  come  up'with  any  evi- 
dence that  Cuba  is  supplying  arms  to  the 
opposition  in  El  Salvador. 

There  are  ominous  signs  that  the  U.S.  is 
considering    military    action.    Lt.    General 
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Walter  Nutting,  the  U.S.  Commander  in 
Latin  America,  has  Insisted  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary action  is  a  necessary  response  to  the 
growing  strength  of  the  forces  in  El  Salva- 
dor who  oppose  the  U.S.  backed  junta.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Haig  has  openly  discussed 
the  possibility  of  blocliading  Cuba  and  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  Pentagon  has  created  a  spe- 
cial military  command  for  the  Caribbean 
presumably  in  preparation  for  a  blockade  or 
other  more  drastic  measures. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AN  ECONOMIC  AFPENrAGE 

The  fact  is  the  U.S.  treats  El  Salvador  and 
other  countries  in  Central  America  as  eco- 
nomic appendages,  just  as  Russia  treats 
Poland  as  a  country  it  can  exploit  economi- 
cally for  its  own  benefit.  It  seems  U.S.  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  repressive  governments 
are  necessary  to  maintain  a  climate  friendly 
to  international  corporations. 

Do  we  want  El  Salvador  to  become  an- 
other Vietnam?  Do  we  want  our  young 
people  to  spUl  their  blood  defending  a  mili- 
tary Jimta  In  El  Salvador  that  Is  responsible 
for  the  assassination  of  more  than  26,000 
Salvadorans  in  less  than  two  years? 

It  would  be  wise  to  extend  our  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  people  of  Poland  to  the 
people  of  El  Salvador.  Repression  is  repres- 
sion whether  it  is  practiced  by  Russia  or  the 
U.S.,  and  as  U.S.  citizens  we  can  dp  more 
about  the  behavior  of  our  government  than 
we  can  the  government  of  Russia.* 


CASTRO'S  SPIES  ARE  NO 
LONGER  TEENAGERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"nowhere  does  the  KGB  get  better 
operational  mileage  from  the  DGI 
than  in  this  country."  This  is  the  view 
of  Mr.  David  Atlee  Phillips,  in  assess- 
ing the  Cuban  foreign  intelligence 
service,  the  DGI  or  General  Dictorate 
of  Intelligence.  The  DGI  is,  as  he  ex- 
plains, little  more  than  an  extension 
of  the  Soviet  KGB.  In  an  article  enti- 
tled "Castro's  Spies  Are  No  Longer 
Teenagers,"  Mr.  Phillips  explains  how 
the  Cuban  intelligence  service  was 
taken  over  by  the  Soviets,  how  it  is 
used  by  them  and  why  it  is  so  valuable 
to  the  KGB  in  its  operations  against 
the  United  States. 

The  author  was  chief  of  the  Latin 
America  Division  of  the  CIA  until  his 
retirement  in  1975.  He  served  in  Cuba 
twice  during  his  Intelligence  career.  He 
is  the  founder  of,  and  former  presi- 
dent of,  the  Association  of  Former  In- 
telligence Officers,  an  association  of 
former  professional  intelligence  per- 
^nnel. 

Soviet  intelligence  activities  against 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
of  vital  concern  to  our  Government. 
The  American  people  and  their  law- 
makers should  be  aware  of  these 
Soviet  activities  and  the  role  the 
Cuban  DGI  plays.  I  recommend  Mr. 
Phillips'  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Retired  Officer,  January  1982: 
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Castro's  Spies  Are  No  Longer  Teenagers 
(By  David  Atlee  Phillips) 

Pidel  Castro,  soon  after  becoming  Cuba's 
newest  dictator  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
first  day  of  1959,  dispatched  fledgling  spies 
abroad  to  provide  intelligence  support  for 
the  export  of  his  revolution.  Some  of  his 
agents  were  teenagers  who  had  fought  with 
Castro  during  his  two  years  in  the  Sierra 
Maestre  mountains.  The  raw  intelligence 
operatives  were  ridiculed  from  Mexico  City 
to  Tokyo  when  they  pretended  to  be  diplo- 
mats. Castro's  spies  coula  be  spotted  easily 
at  enibassy  receptions,  with  their  long  hair, 
unkempt  beards,  ill-fitting  black  suits  and, 
invariably,  hip  bulges  which  scarcely  con- 
cealed a  Colt  .45-caliber  automatic  pistol,  fa- 
vored weapon  of  the  General  Directorate  of 
Intelligence  (DGI). 

The  DGI  was  Cuban  in  its  early  period, 
but  was  nurae<i  through  growing  pains  by 
the  Committee  of  State  Security,  the  Soviet 
secret  service  known  as  the  KGB.  i-'Yom  the 
beginning  the  Russians  molded  the  DGI 
into  its  own  image.  KGB  instructors  taught 
Cubans  the  tradecraft  of  clandestine  oper- 
ations before  they  were  post2d  overseas. 
Soon  the  appearance  of  DGI  agents 
changed— their  hair  was  trimmed,  cut  of 
clothing  improved  and  ostentatious  hand- 
guns were  replaced  with  more  discreet 
sidearms. 

RESISTS  soviet  control 

While  Castro  welcomed  Soviet  tutelage 
for  the  DGI,  he  resisted  KGB  schemes  to 
control  his  intelligence  service.  His  trusted 
DGI  chief,  Manuel  Pineiro,  had  studied  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York,  was  mar- 
ried to  an  American  and  suspected  Russian 
motives.  Pineiro  kept  an  eye  on  the  KGB 
colonel  who  worked  in  an  adjacent  office. 
Other  Soviet  officers  occupied  advisory  posi- 
tions in  the  DGI  and  Pineiro  watched  them, 
too,  reporting  to  his  'maximum  chief," 
Fidel  Castro. 

The  tricks  of  the  espionage  trade  taught 
by  KGB  officers  to  DGI  agents  were  tested 
in  the  field  when  Castro  attempted  to 
export  his  revolution,  often  violently,  to 
most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  The  Kremlin  did  not  ap- 
prove; the  Politburo  considered  the  adven- 
tures foolhardy  and,  worse,  they  didn't  con- 
form to  the  party  line.  The  Soviets  discour- 
aged Castro's  revolutionary  antics,  suggest- 
ing that  he  subvert  his  enemies  quietly, 
Russian-style. 

When  Pidel  Castro  spumed  Soviet  politi- 
cal guidance  the  DGI  became  a  chip  in  a 
game  of  power  poker  between  the  KGB  on 
one  side  and.  on  the  other,  Castro  and  Pin- 
eiro. 

By  late  1961  Soviet  bids  to  win  control  of 
the  DGI  became  increasingly  blatant.  Some 
Cuban  agents  sent  to  Moscow  for  training 
were  recruited  by  the  KGB;  others  refused 
Russian  blandishments,  and  reported  the 
pitch  to  Pineiro.  Pidel  Castro  tolerated  the 
Intrigue  for  over  a  year  before  he  called  the 
Soviet  bluff.  In  a  March  1962,  television  ha- 
rangue—three hours  on  camera,  shorter 
than  most  of  his  speeches— Castro  castigat- 
ed the  Soviets  for  maneuvering  to  steal  his 
revolution  and  suborn  his  secret  service. 

The  contest  for  power  in  Cuba  continued 
for  six  years.  Then,  in  early  1968,  Castro 
again  challented  the  Russians  by  jailing  34 
pro  Moscow  Cuban  officials. 

Then  the  Russians  played  the  oil  card. 

Petroleum  shipments  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Cuban  ports  dwindled  to  a  trickle  and,  in 
some  cases,  dried  up  completely.  "The  oil  re- 
fineries are  shut  down  for  repairs,"  was  the 
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official  Russian  explanation.  The  Cuban 
economy  sagged  disastrously.  Castro  wanted 
desperately  to  call  the  Soviet  hand.  Once  he 
ordered  a  census  of  Cuban  oxen  in  the  vain 
hope  that  the  sugar  harvest  could  be  reaped 
without  Russian  fuel.  The  economy  neared 
collapse. 

FIDEL  ACQUIESCES 

Castro  threw  in  his  hand  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Prague  Spring  of  1968,  when  the 
Czech  uprising  was  crushed  by  Soviet  tanks. 
Except  in  Chile,  leaders  of  every  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Latin  America  abandoned  the 
party  line  to  denounce  the  Soviets.  Cubans 
expected  Castro  to  join  the  chorus  of  con- 
demnation in  a  television  speech.  The  Rus- 
sian ambassador  met  Castro  privately.  Per- 
haps the  subject  of  discussion  was  oil. 
Whatever  was  said,  Pidel  Castro's  speech, 
brief  and  blunt,  stunned  Cubans— he  praised 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia! 

The  Soviets  had  won  the  winner-take-all 
game.  Cuba  became  a  Russian  stooge  in 
international  affairs,  after  Castro  agreed 
not  to  criticize  Soviet  pol'cy  and  to  accept 
5,000  Soviet  specialists  to  run  the  Cuban 
economy.  In  the  intelligence  arena,  the  DGI 
became  a  KGB  surrogate.  Manuel  Pineiro 
was  demoted;  the  new  DGI  chief  reported 
directly  to  the  KGB:  and  Cuban  spies 
around  the  world  received  new  orders  from 
headquarters.  In  Paris,  the  DGI  chief  sum- 
moned his  staff  and  announced,  "We  are 
closer  to  the  Soviets  now. "  Asked  to  explain, 
he  read  aloud  from  the  message  from 
Havana:  "We  are  working  for  our  associates, 
and  will  be  taking  on  some  of  their  jobs. " 

One  job  the  Cubans  undertook  for  the 
KGB  in  1971  in  England  was  a  rescue  mis- 
sion. The  British  government,  exasperated 
by  proliferating  Soviet  espionage  activity, 
expelled  107  Russian  diplomaU.  Without 
case  officers  to  steer  them,  KGB  networks 
foundered.  But.  a  DGI  defector  in  London 
later  revealed,  Cuban  agents  stepped  in  to 
handhold  Soviet  spies  and  keep  espionage 
operations  afloat  until  the  KGB  was  able  to 
replenish  its  staff  with  fresh  diplomats. 

The  Soviets,  through  the  DGI  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  their  military  intelligence 
service,  the  Chief  Directorate  of  the  Soviet 
General  Staff  (GRU),  used  Cuban  agents  to 
their  advantage  during  the  1970s.  Castro's 
spies  were  especially  useful  in  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  With  the  DGI  pursuing 
Soviet  ends,  KGB  advisors  no  longer  dis- 
couraged violence  in  Cuban  adventurism. 
KGB  personnel  and  financing  helped  trans- 
form the  island  of  Cuba  into  a  vast  academy 
for  guerrillas  and  terrorists  from  more  than 
50  countries. 

A  lesson  in  Soviet  endorsement  of  violence 
and  Cuban  promotion  of  it,  is  found  in  the 
principal  textbook  provided  to  students  in 
secret  schools  in  Cuba,  a  book  published 
after  the  Russians  were  in  charge.  "Terror- 
ism," instructs  the  Mini  Manual  of  the 
Urban  Guerrilla,  "is  an  action  that  the 
urban  guerrilla  must  execute  with  the  great- 
est coldbloodedness,  calmness  and  decision." 
Students  learn  that  assassination  requires 
only  a  single  guerrilla.  "In  many  cases. "  the 
manual  reads,  'the  execution  can  be  carried 
out  by  one  sniper  .  .  .  operating  in  absolute 
secrecy  smd  in  cold  blood. " 

One  Cuban  training  camp  graduate 
became  a  celebrated  assassin  and  notorious 
terrorist.  Ilich  Ramirez  Sanchez,  a  Venezu- 
elan usually  known  as  "Carlos'"  and  some- 
times called  "the  Jackal,"  headed  the  squad 
which  kidnapped  12  OPEC  oil  ministers  in 
Vienna  in  1975.  Three  persons  were  killed, 
with  Carlos  himself  pumping  five  bullets 
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into  one  victim.  In  Paris,  the  same  year. 
Carlos  perpetrated  several  bloodbaths,  in- 
cluding one  when— ""with  the  greatest  cold- 
bloodedness"—he  dropped  an  M-26  grenade 
from  a  nightclub  balcony  into  the  crowd 
below,  wounding  30  people,  two  of  them 
mortally.  An  informant  led  three  French  de- 
tectives to  an  apartment  where  Carlos  was 
hiding.  Although  the  police  had  the  advan- 
tage of  surprise,  Carlos  escaped  after  shoot- 
ing and  killing  the  informant  and  two  of  the 
policemen,  and  wounding  the  third. 

The  shootout  prompted  the  French  Inte- 
rior Ministry  to  issue  a  statement  ""confirm- 
ing the  close  link  between  terrorist  net- 
works and  the  espionage  services  of  certain 
states."  The  ambiguity  was  deference  to  one 
state,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  the  French 
did  not  want  to  antagonize.  But  the  French 
did  not  hesitate  to  name  Cuba,  and  they  ex- 
pelled three  DGI  agents  for  conspiring  to 
arrange  Carlos'  escape. 

The  Cuban  connection  with  Soviet  intelli- 
gence programs  is  not  confined  to  DGI 
covert  political  gambits  or  GRU  military 
field  operations.  As  the  DGI  has  matured, 
its  agents  have  become  adept  in  the  basic  es- 
pionage task  of  gathering  information. 
Cubans  make  good  spies.  They  are  usually 
clever,  often  personable.  The  Spanish- 
speaking  operatives  communicate  effective- 
ly in  Latin  America,  black  Cubans  blend 
into  African  situations  and  blond  DGI 
agents  are  not  conspicuous  in  Europe. 

But  nowhere  does  the  KGB  get  better 
operational  milesige  from  the  DGI  than  in 
this  country. 

SPYING  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  U.S.  is  described  in  KGB  training  lec- 
tures as  "the  main  enemy."  There  are  about 
1,000  Soviet  intelligence  people  in  the  U.S., 
400  of  them  undercover  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Mission  in  New  York.  This  army  of 
spies  makes  the  principal  charge  against 
American  institutions,  but  skirmishes  are 
launched  from  the  flanks.  In  Mexico  City, 
for  instance,  the  large  complement  of  KGB 
personel  in  the  Soviet  Embassy  is  not  there 
to  pilfer  Mexican  secrets  (there  aren't 
many),  but  to  use  Mexico  as  a  base  of  oper- 
ations against  American  targets.  Similarly, 
DGI  headquarters  in  Havana  is  a  KGB  com- 
mand post  for  sorties  into  the  U.S. 

Official  cover  for  the  DGI  In  the  U.S.  is 
limited,  due  to  the  absence  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries.  But  20 
Cuban  agents  work  out  of  the  Cuban  Inter- 
est Section  in  the  Czech  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, and  80  in  the  United  Nations  Mis- 
sion in  New  York. 

When  diplomatic  billets  are  scarce  secret 
services  rely  on  "Illegals."  or  deep-cover 
agents.  The  KGB  has  spent  large  sums  and 
years  of  preparation  in  order  to  insinuate  a 
single  deep-cover  spy  into  U.S.  society,  usu- 
ally after  a  stopover  in  an  English-speaking 
country  to  polish  language.  The  time  and 
money  is  considered  well  sp)ent,  as  spies 
need  a  cover,  or  legend,  to  explain  their 
presence  in  the  U.S. 

The  DGI  has  no  such  problem— it  dis- 
patches agents  into  the  U.S.  quickly  and 
cheaply. 

"The  only  thing  the  KGB  has  to  do,"  ex- 
plains Alfonso  Tarabochio,  a  former  senate 
counter-intelligence  .  investigator,  "is  just 
throw  the  Cuban  agents  among  the  Cuban 
communnity  to  pretend  they  escaped  by 
boat  or  they  jimiped  the  fence  in  Guantana- 
mo."  Once  DGI  spies  mingle  with  Cuban 
exiles  in  a  U.S.  city,  they  have  only  to  spout 
a  few  anti-Castro  slogans  to  be  accepted. 
""So  they  don't  have  to  build  legends  like  a 
Soviet  or  East  German  would  have  to  do,  or 
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come  to  the  U.S.  either  from  Australia  or 
South  Africa,  like  some  of  the  Soviets  have. 
They  can  come  directly  here,  by  boat." 

Once  in  the  U.S.,  the  KGB-DGI  spies  op- 
erate without  much  difficulty.  The  FBI  is 
charged  with  thwarting  Cuban  espionage, 
but  one  Bureau  agent  admits.  "We  might  as 
well  give  the  Cubans  a  license  to  spy.  We 
have  our  hands  full  watching  Russians: 
there's  simply  not  enough  manpower  or 
money  to  monitor  Cuban  activities  ade- 
quately." 

Yet.  the  FBI  has  foiled  DGI  operations 
which  prove  that  cuban  intelligence  poses  a 
serious  security  threat.  Some  Cuban  oper- 
ations have  been  ominous.  For  example,  a 
DGI  officer  was  expelled  after  he  attempted 
to  purloin  the  flcxir  plans  of  then-President 
Nixon's  Florida  residence.  Other  DGI 
capers  have  been  In  the  James  Bond  tradi- 
tion, as  when  the  Cubans  dangled  a  beauti- 
ful South  African  blonde,  "Jennifer,"  as 
sexual  bait  for  big  fish  in  Washington, 
hooking  at  least  one  senior  Department  of 
State  officer. 

VENCEREMOS  BRIGADES 

Psychological  warfare  experts  consider 
the  DGI-sponsored  Venceremos  (We  Will 
Win)  Brigades  one  of  the  most  successful 
covert  political  operations  in  modem  histo- 
ry. Some  2,500  Americans,  in  10  contingents, 
visited  Cuba  between  1969  and  1977.  The  os- 
tensible purpose  was  to  cut  Cuban  sugar 
cane.  In  fact,  the  Americans  were  encour- 
aged to  destroy  their  own  society,  U.S. 
Weathermen— members  of  the  underground 
radical  group  which  boasted  of  bombing  the 
U.S.  Capitol— met  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  delegations  in  Havana.  Within  weeks 
of  their  return  they  fanned  the  flames  of 
the  Chicago  riots. 

A  more  recent  DGI  propaganda  coup  was 
the  successful  campaign  to  create  doubt 
about  the  authenticity  of  a  Department  of 
Stcte  White  Paper  on  EH  Salvador— a  media 
event  orchestrated  from  his  European  exile 
by  renegade  CIA  agent  Philip  Agee.  Agee 
has  played  the  role  of  a  Cuban  agent  of  in- 
fluence for  almost  a  decade.  He  pounded 
pro-Cuban  drums  before  elections  in  Jamai- 
ca, has  been  the  star  attraction  at  a  Com- 
munist Youth  Festival  in  Havana  and  today 
continues  his  identification  of  American  In- 
telligence agents  aboard. 

In  addition  to  DGI  suppori,  the  Soviet 
Union  can  now  expect  military  field  assist- 
ance from  GRU-trained  Cuban  intelligence 
officers  among  the  thousands  of  troops  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Closer  to  home, 
Cuban  officers  are  working  with  the  Nicara- 
guan  government  to  accomplish  its  goal  of  a 
50,000-man  army  in  1982. 

"Our  priorities  have  had  to  change, "  com- 
ments a  long-time  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  officer. 

A  half-dozen  CIA  and  FBI  veterans  were 
recently  asked  to  respond  in  one  word  to  the 
question,  '"How  good  is  the  DGI  now?"' 

"Good." 

"Better. " 

"Professional." 

"Improved."' 

"Aggressive." 

And,  disregarding  the  one-word-answer  in- 
junction, "'Damned  good." 

Castro's  secret  service  has  come  of  age. 
and  his  spies  are  no  longer  teenagers.  If  li- 
censes are  to  be  issued,  they  should  be  to 
the  FBI  at  home  and  the  CIA  aboard— in 
the  form  of  authority  and  funds  to  confront 
the  Soviet  Union  on  yet  another  front.* 
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TAX-EXEMPTIONS  FOR  SEGRE- 
GATED PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  (X)NKECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  was  busy  over  the  con- 
gressional recess.  While  we  were  out  of 
town.  President  Reagan  decided  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling 
which  prohibits  segregated  private 
schools  from  taking  a  tax  exemption 
was  no  longer  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  After  a  flurry  of  furious  condem- 
nation of  this  announcement,  the 
President  retreated  from  his  stand  in 
favor  of  segregated  school  tax  exemp- 
tions by  forwarding  legislation  to  the 
Congress  to  codify  the  original  IRS 
ruling.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
we  are  told,  will  not  act  on  any  appli- 
cations for  tax  exemptions  filed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  new  IRS  policy  (or  lack 
thereof)  until  we  have  acted  on  the 
President's  proposed  legislation.  Now 
we  are  in  a  state  of  limbo  as  to  exactly 
what  policy  the  administration  is  es- 
pousing. 

Many  legal  scholars  have  concluded 
that  the  IRS  has  indeed  the  authority 
to  continue  prohibiting  tax  exemp- 
tions for  segregated  private  schools. 
New  legislation  is,  therefore,  moot.  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  that  legislation 
should  not  be  necessary.  However,  in 
the  event  that  the  President  cannot  be 
dissuaded  from  his  pursuit  of  codifica- 
tion legislation.  I  am  joining  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  Hon.  Tom 
DowwEY,  in  introducing  a  simple  sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution  expressing 
our  conviction  that  the  original  IRS 
ruling  is  valid,  reflects  and  has  always 
reflected  the  will  of  Congress  and  the 
courts,  and  that  the  President's  action 
to  countermand  that  authority  is  null 
and  void. 

We  do  not  need  to  codify  or  other- 
wise legislate  a  policy  which  has  been 
historically  the  law  of  the  land.  I  will 
be  exerting  every  effort  to  deflect  the 
President's  proposal  and  to  persuade 
him  to  embrace  the  historical  policy 
against  tax  exemptions  for  segregated 
private  schools.  In  the  interim.  I  feel  it 
very  important  for  Congress  to  go  on 
record  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
actions  and  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  Nation  that  we  do  not,  will  not, 
^d  have  never  allowed  tax  exemp- 
>tions  for  segregated  schools.  I  hope 
I  you  will  join  with  Mr.  Downey  and  me 
in  this  endeavor.* 
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THE  NEED  TO  MAKE  TAX 
CHANGES  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PERMANENT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESS  1981  SESSION 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  increased 
R.  &  D.  is  the  key  to  America's 
future— it  is  the  best  way  that  we  can 
increase  our  productivity,  compete 
with  foreign  products,  and  create  new, 
better-paid  jobs.  The  1981  Tax  Act 
made  some  changes  designed  to  en- 
courage more  U.S.-based  research  and 
experimentation.  But  these  provisions 
are  temporary,  and  thus  discourage  in- 
dustry, small  businessmen,  and  univer- 
sities from  undertaking  long-range 
programs  of  basic  research.  We  need 
to  get  rid  of  the  uncertainty  caused  by 
the  temporariness  of  the  present  law. 

In  the  1981  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act.  the  Congress  provided:  First,  for  a 
25-percent  tax  credit  for  certain  re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  current- 
year  expenditures  exceed  the  average 
amount  of  such  expenditures  during  a 
base  period.  This  provision  expires  De- 
cember 31,  1985. 

Second,  that  for  2  taxable  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  taxpayers 
must  allocate  or  apportion  all  research 
and  experimental  expenditures  paid  or 
incurred  in  activities  conducted  in  the 
United  States  to  U.S.  source  income; 
this  provision  is  designed  to  encourage 
R.  &  D.  in  the  United  States,  rather 
than  abroad. 

To  eliminate  the  uncertainty  caused 
by  the  termination  dates  in  these  two 
provisions,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation to  delete  the  termination  pro- 
visions in  the  area  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

For  California  and  for  the  Nation, 
there  can  be  no  more  important  task 
than  restoring  our  commitment  to  in- 
creased levels  of  R.  &  D.  Our  levels  of 
civilian  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures have  fallen  way  behind 
those  of  Japan  and  West  Germany, 
and  as  a  result  we  are  losing  world 
market  share  and  jobs  to  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  Tax  Act  of  1981  was  a  disaster 
in  many  ways.  One  of  its  major  short- 
falls is  that  it  did  so  little  to  concen- 
trate the  Nation's  resources  on  the  in- 
dustries of  the  future.  EJven  those 
R.  &  D.  tax  changes  which  were  made 
were  temporary.  Correction  of  these 
oversights  should  be  a  priority  in  any 
new  tax  bills  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress.* 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  December  31, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Congress  1981  Session 

The  first  session  of  the  97th  Congress, 
which  ended  on  December  16.  1981.  marked 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  direction  of 
public  policy  In  the  United  States.  A  half- 
century  of  rapid  growth  in  social  programs 
was  brought  to  a  halt.  Acting  on  the  belief 
that  it  was  responding  to  the  mandate  of 
the  1980  election.  Congress  took  bold  steps 
toward  reducing  the  scope  and  power  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

Domestic  programs  were  cut  back  in  size, 
and  many  were  consolidated  into  block 
grants  for  the  states.  The  growth  of  spend- 
ing for  them  was  slowed,  but  not  stopped. 
The  President's  new  program  of  federal- 
ism—consisting of  budget  cuts,  block  grants, 
and  a  turnback  of  tax  sources  to  the  states- 
was  partly  enacted.  Mr.  Reagan's  program 
of  economic  recovery  dominated  the  session 
and,  in  the  end,  he  succeeded  in  getting  vir- 
tually all  that  he  wanted: 

$35  billion  in  savings  in  some  250  pro- 
grams; 

Repeal  of  public  service  jobs  and  of  assist- 
ance for  college  education  under  social  secu- 
rity: 

Cutbacks  in  assistance  for  workers  who 
lose  jobs  because  of  imports,  in  programs  to 
feed  school  children,  and  in  "impact "  aid  for 
schools  attended  by  children  of  federal  em- 
ployees; 

A  slowing  of  the  rapid  rate  of  expansion 
in  food  stamps,  medicaid,  and  medicare;  and 

Tax  cuts,  totaling  $750  billion  over  five 
years,  for  individuals  and  businesses  based 
on  "supply-side"  economics,  which  holds 
that  lower  tax  rates  create  incentives  for  in- 
vestment which,  in  turn,  increase  economic 
growth  and  tax  receipts  and,  in  the  long 
run,  provide  the  opportunity  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance. 

Congress  also  approved  the  largest  peace- 
time increase  in  defense  spending  in  history 
(including  money  for  the  MX  missile  and 
the  B-1  bomber),  a  four-year  farm  bill,  the 
first  trillion-dollar  debt  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory, and  the  nomination  of  the  first 
woman,  Mrs.  O'Connor,  to  serve  as  a  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  first  session  of  the  97th  Congress  was 
the  President's  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
controlled  it  almost  completely,  winning  one 
major  victory  after  another.  The  major  loss 
for  Mr.  Reagan  was  Congress'  refusal  even 
to  consider  his  proposal  to  overhaul  the 
social  security  system.  In  the  process  of 
compiling  his  impressive  legislative  track 
record,  the  President  compelled  Congress  to 
bend  and  twiat  its  institutional  rules  and 
procedures.  To  expedite  hundreds  of  cuts  in 
spending  and  changes  in  programs,  most 
legislation  was  folded  into  a  few  omnibus 
bills,  thus  bypassing  the  normal  process  of 
authorization  and  appropriation.  Delays  in 
appropriations,  necessitated  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  presented  by  the 
budget,  had  the  entire  government  operat- 
ing on  an  emergency,  catch-all  'continuing 
resolution  "  for  several  months.  Mr.  Reagan 
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was  expected  to  do  well  in  the  Republican 
Senate,  but  he  also  took  command  of  the 
nominally  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  re-fashioning  the  old  coalition  of 
Republicans  and  conservative  Democrats. 
Although  the  Democrats  were  able  to  pre- 
vail narrowly  on  certain  measures,  they 
could  not  muster  the  two-thirds  majority  to 
override  a  veto. 

Because  of  its  preoccupation  with  the 
budget.  Congress  put  off  action  on  social 
issues  such  as  abortion,  school  prayer,  and 
busing.  It  also  deferred  action  on  social  se- 
curity reform,  revision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
and  voting  rights  for  minorities.  Although 
Congress  passed  the  first  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation in  years  (with  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing) and  gave  the  President  its  approval  of 
his  proposal  to  seU  sophisticated  radar  air- 
craft (AWACS)  to  Saudi  Arabia,  i.ssues  of 
foreign  policy  were  overshadowed  by  issues 
of  domestic  policy  the  entire  session  in  spite 
of  increasing  tension  and  turmoil  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Although  I  approve  of  the  change  in  the 
direction  of  public  policy  toward  curtail- 
ment of  rapid  growth  in  government  on  the 
domestic  side.  I  am  nonetheless  concerned 
about  a  number  of  Congress'  specific  ac- 
tions. FYom  my  point  of  view,  the  increase 
in  defense  spending  is  too  large  and  the  tax 
cut  too  great.  As  a  result.  Mr.  Reagan's 
budget  is  far  too  expansionary  and  deficit- 
ridden.  I  believe  that  the  reductions  in  pro- 
grams of  health  and  education  are  also  too 
big.  and  I  disapprove  of  the  President's  in- 
crease in  funding  for  foreign  aid.  Moreover, 
the  handling  of  all  major  budget  and  tax 
proposals  in  omnibus  packages  represents 
an  abuse  of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. Serious  mistakes  can  be  made  when  leg- 
islative safeguards  are  swept  aside  for  the 
sake  of  quick  consideration.  Finally,  I  do  not 
support  the  general  "tilt"  of  the  budget  and 
tax  reductions  because  they  favor  the  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  middle  class  and  the 
poor. 

There  is  now  a  high  degree  of  concern 
among  legislators  in  Congress  about  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  consequences  of 
the  trends  which  have  been  set  in  motion 
this  year.  As  the  first  session  of  the  97th 
Congress  drew  to  a  close,  the  returns  on  the 
President's  program  were  not  all  in,  but  the 
results  which  were  known  were  mixed  at 
best.  My  own  view  is  that  the  concern  will 
increase  as  the  events  of  the  next  year  are 
played  out.« 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
64  years  ago  the  proud  and  fiercely  in- 
dependent Ukrainian  people  tried  to 
win  freedom  when  a  group  of  patriots 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  their 
native  land  from  Russia.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  this 
important  event,  which  should  remind 
us  that  Ukrainians  now,  as  in  the  past, 
are  determined  to  guide  their  own  des- 
tiny in  an  independent  state. 
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The  Ukrainian  people's  unique  cul- 
tural, historics.1,  and  intellectual  tradi- 
tions represent  a  source  of  real  and  en- 
during national  pride  that  can  never 
be  subdued  by  the  forced  imposition  of 
a  foreign  state's  ideology.  We  must 
never  be  allowed  to  forget  the  relent- 
less efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  people  in 
their  drive  for  a  renewed  independ- 
ence. 

As  we  express  our  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  Ukraine,  it  is 
also  Important  to  pay  tribute  to  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  birth  and  heritage 
who  have  made  significant  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  contributions 
to  the  well-being  of  this  country.  They 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  con- 
structive citizenship,  by  their  dedica- 
tion to  America,  and  by  their  unyield- 
ing devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

In  remembering  this  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  we  in  the 
United  States  are  expressing  our  sup- 
port for  the  aspirations  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people  and  our  fervent  hope  that 
the  Ukraine  will  again  recover  its  free- 
dom. I  only  wish  for  that  day  in  the 
near  future  when,  instead  of  marking 
the  aimiversary  of  an  independence 
since  lost,  we  will  celebrate  a  renewed 
independence  of  modem  times.* 


HEALTH  PLANNING 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Health  Planning  and  Re- 
source Development  Act  of  1974  and 
its  subsequent  amendments  have  been 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  health  system  or 
planning  agencies  (HSA's).  These  reg- 
ulatory bodies  number  over  200  and 
are  scattered  throughout  the  50 
States.  As  many  Members  know,  the 
present  administration  has  recom- 
mended the  phaseout  of  the  entire 
health  planning  network.  In  addition. 
Representative  Shelby  from  Alabama 
has  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  4554, 
to  repeal  the  Federal  Government's 
health  planning  fimctions  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  Over  the  years  many 
medical  associations  and  societies  have 
expressed  their  disfavor  about  the  Na- 
tional Health  Planning  System. 

However,  until  recently  the  17,000 
members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Internal  Medicine  have  never  called 
for  repeal  or  cessation  of  funding  for 
the  health  planning  program. 

In  light  of  their  past  views,  I  think  it 
is  significant  that,  the  society  has  now 
come  out  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  na- 
tional health  planning  law— Public 
Law  93-641.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
submitted  for  the  Members'  attention, 
a  recently  completed  report  by  the  so- 
ciety on  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
health  planning  system. 
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The  report  follows: 

A  Summary  of  the  Data  on  the  Impact  of 
Heat-th  Planning  on  the  Cost  of  and 
.Access  to  Health  care 

introduction 
The  Health  Planning  and  Resource  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-641)  and 
its  subsequent  amendments,  as  well  as  the 
state  Certificate-of-Need  (CON)  programs 
mandated  by  the  act,  resulted  from  a  desire 
to  bring  order,  economy  and  efficiency  to 
the  allocation  of  health  care  resources  in 
the  United  States.  The  specific  problems 
which  the  legislation  attempts  to  address 
are  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  medical  care,  the 
wasteful  presence  of  excess  capacity  within 
the  system,  and  the  related  problems  of 
access  and  efficient  resource  allocation. 

Health  planning  and  CON  have  been  the 
subject  of  many  studies,  several  of  which 
present  persuasive  evidence  that  mandatory 
health  planning  not  only  falls  far  short  of 
its  goals,  but  is  in  many  cases  actually 
counter-productive  to  its  own  stated  objec- 
tives. 

cost 
J.  Cost  contaimnent 

The  primary  issue  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed when  evaluating  Federal  health 
planning  is  the  question  of  the  effects  of 
health  planning,  and  CON  in  particular,  on 
controlling  costs  in  health  care. 

One  of  the  more  comprehensive  studies  of 
CON  was  published  by  David  S.  Salkever  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Thomas  N. 
Bice  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
under  contract  with  DHHS  in  1976.  Their 
report,  "Impact  of  State  Certificate-of-Need 
Laws  on  Health  Care  Costs  and  Utilization, " 
concluded: 

"The  results  of  this  analysis  indicate  that 
Certificate  of  Need  (CON)  controls  reduced 
expansion  in  beds,  but  increased  expansion 
In  plant  assets  per  bed,  and  had  no  discerni- 
ble negative  effect  on  total  investment 
(change  in  total  plant  assets).  In  other 
words,  CON  controls  altered  the  composi- 
tion of  investment  but  not  its  magnitude, 
discouraging  new  beds,  but  encouragtog  in- 
vestment in  new  equipment  and  services. 

"In  summary,  our  analysis  points  to  the 
(perhaps)  surprising  conclusion  that  CON 
controls  have  contributed  to  cost  inflation; 
thus,  they  have  tended  to  produce  the  very 
result  which  they  were  designed  to  prevent. 
This  conclusion  must,  of  course,  be  treated 
cautiously  due  to  the  limitations  of  the 
analyses  on  which  it  was  based  ...  At  a 
minimum,  our  findings  signal  the  need  for  a 
much  more  thorough  and  detailed  study  of 
the  effectiveness  of  CON  regulation  as  a 
cost  control  device.  The  presumption  of  its 
effectiveness  is  clearly  not  warranted  by  the 
available  evidence." ' 

More  recently,  a  study  conducted  by 
Policy  Analysis,  Inc.  (PAI)  under  contract  to 
the  Health  Resources  Administration,  also 
raised  questions  about  CON's  cost-effective- 
ness. 

The  summary  below  is  quoted  from  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Plannings  "Program  In- 
formation Letter"  which  accompanied  the 
study. 

•PAI  attempted  to  test  a  number  of  gener- 
al hypotheses  regarding  interstate  CON  pro- 
gram variation  and  the  programs'  effects  on 
capital  accumulation,  the  rate  of  cost  infla- 
tion, geographic  distribution  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  hospital  industry. 

"The  study  found  some  differences  among 
States  with  regard  to  holding  applicants  to 
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stated  or  intended  criteria.  These  were  asso- 
ciated with  program  strength.  However,  it 
found  no  evidence  that  CON  programs  have 
significantly  reduced  the  rate  of  growth  of 
hospital  capital  stock,  nor  did  strong'  pro- 
grams succeed  in  holding  hospital  cost  in- 
creases below  those  of  states  with  no  or 
weak'  CON  programs.  Distribution-oriented 
programs— mostly  located  outside  the 
Northeast— do  seem  to  give  preference  to 
underserved  areas,  as  measured  by  mean 
county  Income.  Based  upon  these  findings. 
PAI  reconunends  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  limit  its  reliance  on  CON  as  a 
cost  containment  mechanism  because  of  its 
lack  of  impact."' 

In  November  1978,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  as  part  of  its 
Health  Planning  Bibliography  series,  pub- 
lished a  study  entitled  "Certificate  of  Need 
Programs:  A  Review,  Analysis,  and  Anno- 
tated Bibliography  of  the  Research  Litera- 
ture." 

In  summarizing  Its  findings,  the  study 
concluded  that: 

"The  pessimism  of  this  discussion  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  pessimism  in  the  literature 
on  regualtion  In  general  and  CON  in  par- 
ticular. The  most  enthusiastic  program  ad- 
vocates in  the  literature  argue  that  CON  is 
effective  on  theoretical  grounds  (stemming 
from  the  public  Interest  theory  of  regula- 
tion). The  reality  of  the  evidence,  however, 
only  suggests  that  in  some  settings  and 
under  some  circumstances,  the  program 
may  yield  results  consistent  with  its  goals. 
While  the  final  verdict  is  not  yet  in,  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  has  not  been  encourag- 
ing."  ' 

The  same  study  pointed  out  that: 
"Prices  may  rise  under  CON  both  because 
higher  pnces  will  be  needed  to  finance  the 
subsidies  and  Ineffeciencles  created  by  regu- 
lation and  because  supply  restrictions  may 
cause  a  disequilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand  ."* 

2.  Compliance  costs 

The  cost  and  effort  of  complying  with 
government  regulations  has  long  been  a 
burden  on  the  health  care  industry.  Below 
is  a  review  of  studies  which  examine  the 
costs  to  hospitals  in  various  States  of  com- 
pliance with  Government  regulations  in 
general,  a  sizable  portion  of  which  is  specifi- 
cally attributable  to  health  planning  and 
CON  laws. 

A.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York  State 
Cost  Study— 1978:  25  percent  of  hospital 
costs  attributable  to  meeting  Goverment 
regulation;  annual  cost  of  regulation  ex- 
ceeds $1.1  billion  per  year;  time  required  for 
reporting,  115  million  person-hours  is 
equivalent  to  56,000  full-time  hospital  em- 
ployees; 56,000  employees  could  staff  75  hos- 
pitals, each  with  an  average  of  250  beds;  reg- 
ulatory matters  occupy  24  percent  of  all 
person-hours:  completion  of  forms  and  re- 
ports costs  New  York  hospitals  $128  million 
annually;  find  estimated  cost  $40.00  per  hos- 
pital/per day. 

B.  California  Hospital  Medical  center 
review— 1976:  Direct  compliance  costs  esti- 
mated to  be  $70  i>er  admission  ($10.75  per 
patient  day).  Estimates  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count engineering,  maintenance,  and  remod- 
eling costs  required  by  regulatory  action. 

C.  Health  Controls  Out  of  Control— Warn- 
ings to  the  Nation  from  Massachusetts- 
Regulatory  Actions— 1977.  David  Kinzer: 
Direct  Compliance  costs  estimated  to  be  3"^ 
to  4  percent  of  operating  expenses.  No  esti- 
mates of  indirect  costs. 
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D.  Michigan  Hospital  Association— Hospi- 
tal Costs  Attributable  to  Government  Regu- 
lation, December  1977:  Direct  costs  estimat- 
ed to  represent  1.5  percent  of  the  annual  op- 
erating budgets  of  the  surveyed  hospitals, 
which  equals  $3  per  hospital/per  day. 
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E.  South  Carolina  Hospital  Association- 
Hospital  Costs  and  Changes  in  the  Financial 
Position  Attributable  to  Selected  Govern- 
ment Regulations.  Arthur  Young  &  Co., 
March.  1978:  Six  hospitals  of  varying  sizes, 
bed  capacitie.s,  occupancy  rates,  and  other 
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representative  characteristics  were  sur- 
veyed. The  following  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1976  were  attributable  to  four  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation: 
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3.  Indirect  costs 

Thus  far,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
health  planning  and  CON  laws,  which  hold 
cost  containment  in  health  care  as  a  pri- 
mary objective,  have  the  following  effects: 

They  cost  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments hundreds  of  million  of  dollars  to  ad- 
minister. 

Hospitals  and  health  care  providers  spend 
"at  least  as  much  as  the  agencies"'  in  com- 
plying with  the  regulations. 

Their  actual  effectiveness  in  holding  down 
health  care  costs  is,  at  best,  highly  question- 
able. 

In  addition,  many  studies  have  pointed 
out  that  health  planning  also  produced  "in- 
direct costs."  These  include: 

A.  Travel  costs:  The  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  has  pointed  out  that  efforts  to 
reduce  duplication  of  facilities  through  Gov- 
ernment regulation  can  lead  to  high  travel 
costs  and  costly  delays  in  treatment: 

"If  fewer  facilities  are  to  serve  the  same 
patient  population,  some  patients  will  inevi- 
tably have  to  seek  treatment  further  from 
home.  Additional  travel  costs  will  be  in- 
curred, and  the  quality  of  care  that  some 
patients  receive  will  be  reduced. 

"In  the  case  of  the  CAT  scanner,  some 
outpatients  would  have  to  travel  further 
than  they  did  before,  and  some  inpatients 
would  require  transportation  to  and  from 
the  facility.  For  patients  with  trauma  and 
patients  with  severe  illness,  increased  travel 
time  reduces  the  quality  of  care.  A  similar 
case  can  be  made  for  radiation-therapy 
units:  Because  patients  with  cancer  must 
return  many  times  for  treatment,  travel 
time  is  of  economic  importance.  Reducing 
the  number  of  general-hospital  beds  not 
only  Increases  travel  distance  but  can  also 
lead  to  longer  delays  in  treatment,  which 
impose  real  costs." ' 

B.  Legal  costs:  Law  suits  brought  by  com- 
munities and  providers  dissatisfied  with  the 
actions  of  their  local  HSAs  have  imposed  a 
considerable  cost  on  all  parties  involved.^ 

C.  Costs  of  delay:  While  it  is  clear  that 
careful  study  is  necessary  before  construct- 
ing or  adding  to  a  hospital  or  other  health 
care  facility,  the  CON  bureaucracy  causes 
unnecessary  delays  of  months  and  often 
years,  and  then  usually  ends  up  granting  ap- 
proval, sometimes  with  minor  modifica- 
tions.' When  this  occurs,  the  final  cost  of 
construction  (or  cost  of  purchase,  in  the 
case  of  equipment)  is  often  considerably 
higher  than  it  would  have  been  without 
CON-imposed  delays— as  much  as  30  to  40 
percent  higher." 

All  in  all,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
to  support  the  conclusion  that  health  plan- 
ning costs  a  great  deal,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, and  yet  relying  on  state  certificate-of- 
need    programs    and    federally    mandated 
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planning  programs  to  control  hospital  costs 
has  yielded,  and  will  continue  to  yield,  dis- 
appointing results. '  ° 

ACCESS 

1.  Effects  of  health  planning  on  access 

The  second  major  aim  of  Public  Law  93- 
641  is  "equal  to  quality  health  care." 
Whether  this  is  actually  being  realized 
under  health  planning  is  in  as  much  doubt 
as  the  cost-effectiveness  of  health  planning. 
'  An  article  in  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  pointed  out  several  of  the  prob- 
lems health  planning  causes  with  regard  to 
access: 

"Of  special  concern  is  the  distinct  possibil- 
ity that  large  urban  medical  centers  are 
more  likely  to  fare  well  under  any  regula- 
tion scheme  than  are  smaller,  less  sophisti- 
cated hospitals  located  in  rural,  suburban, 
and  ghetto  areas. 

"To  the  extent  that  areas  of  low  popula- 
tion density  bear  the  brunt  of  the  regula- 
tions, offsetting  costs  will  be  higher.  In  ad- 
dition, if  patients  are  forced  from  low-cost 
hospitals  into  relatively  expensive  urban 
medical  centers,  the  net  result  may  be  to  in- 
crease costs.  Our  calculations  assumed  that 
consolidations  would  be  encouraged  only  if 
the  unit  cost  of  care  could  be  reduced:  un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
processes  will  work  this  way. 

Finally,  if  minority  groups  in  low-income 
areas  find  that  their  hospitals  cannot  sur- 
vive the  regulatory  contests,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  in  New  York,  we  may 
end  up  harming  precisely  those  groups  that 
many  advocates  of  hospital  regulation  hope 
to  help."" 

2.  Access  as  a  priority  in  health  planning 

Aside  from  the  access  problems  inherent 
in  health  planning  efforts  is  the  simple  fact 
that  health  planning  and  CON  have  evolved 
into  cost-containment  mechanisms  (of  ex- 
tremely dubious  worth,  as  demonstrated 
earlier)  with  little  regard  to  access.  The 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health  clearly 
outlines  this  shift  in  priority: 

"During  the  1960's  and  early  1970's,  the 
primary  goal  of  national  health  policy  was 
to  Improve  suxess  to  health  care,  especially 
for  the  poor.  The  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  the  Office  fo  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (OEO,  and  later  HEW)  neighborhood 
health  centers,  the  Federal  support  for 
health  professions  education  and  many 
other  specific  Federal  programs  had  that  as 
their  primary  aim.  Even  the  1974  Health 
Planning  Act  (Public  Law  93-641)— often 
considered  to  be  primarily  a  cost-contain- 
ment program — listed  primary  care  services 
for  underserved  populations  as  the  first  of  a 
number  of  national  priorities. 

"The  thrust  of  national  health  policy  has 
changed,    as   any    casual    observer   of   the 


health  care  scene  knows.  The  emphasis  is 
now  on  cost  containment,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  considerations."  '== 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  health  plan- 
ning and  CON  are  of  dubious  worth  on  sev- 
eral counts.  They  are  cost-containment  tools 
which  cost  a  great  deal,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, and  ultimately  save  little.  As  a  mech- 
anism to  improve  access  they  have  done 
little  and  may  have  actually  had  a  negative 
impact  in  many  cases. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  shortcomings  of 
Federal  health  planning,  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Internal  Medicine  believes  that  repeal 
of  Public  Law  93-641.  or  at  the  very  least 
elimination  of  funding,  would  be  a  desirable 
goal. 

Health  planning  is  most  effective  when  al- 
lowed to  respond  to  local  conditions  and 
specific  needs.  The  combination  of  local  po- 
litical forces  and  the  market  forces  in  the 
economy  are  the  most  effective  agents  of 
health  care  planning.  There  are  several 
studies  which  substantiate  this  view,  three 
of  which  are  summarized  below: 

1.  John  W.  Carr  seeks  to  determine 
whether  central  planning  and  control  or 
market  methods  of  allocation  result  in  a 
more  efficient  distribution  of  hospital  re- 
sources. He  concludes  that  the  planning 
method  has  the  potential  of  being  more  effi- 
cient in  a  technical  sense.  However,  for 
many  reasons,  the  planning  method  may 
not  in  actual  practice  be  more  efficient,  and 
the  market  mechanism  might  be  more  prac- 
tical. The  market  mechanism  also  has  the 
advantage  of  automatic  operation.  ■  '> 

2.  In  his  paper,  H.  E.  Freeh  discusses  the 
choice  between  regulation  and  allowing  the 
market  to  operate.  Freeh's  recommenda- 
tions include  abolishing  or  modifying  State 
CON  programs.  The  paper  concludes  that 
the  current  form  of  regulation  of  the  U.S. 
medical  care  system  is  partly  responsible  for 
its  poor  performance.  Regulation  of  this  in- 
dustry is  inherently  difficult  because  of  the 
complexity  of  its  output  and  because  the  in- 
fluence of  providers  over  regulation  is  quite 
strong.  Freeh  believes  that  regulatory 
reform  to  improve  incentives,  make  the 
system  more  responsive  to  consumer  prefer- 
ences, and  reduce  the  anti-competitive  ef- 
fects of  existing  regulation  could  be  very 
beneficial. '< 

3.  Finally,  Clark  Havighurst  argues  that 
private  sector  efforts  to  contain  health  care 
costs  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  than 
Government-sponsored  controls.  Therefore, 
Government  efforts  should  be  confined,  at 
least  initially,  to  untying  and  strengthening 
the  private  sector's  hands." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  LIVING 
EXPENSE  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  along  with  Ms.  Fied- 
ler, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Bowen,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota  and  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
legislation  that  would  overturn  the  re- 
cently enacted  congressional  living  ex- 
pense tax  deductions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Members  of 
Congress  should  not  receive  any  tax 
benefits,  or  treatment  that  varies  with 
what  other  taxpayers  must  accept. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  supported  the 
elimination  of  the  automatic  $3,000 
living  expense  deduction  that  was 
available  only  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  expected,  as  did  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  privileged  deduction 
would  result  in  Members  receiving  the 
very  same  treatment  as  other  taxpay- 
ers on  the  matter  of  living  expenses. 
That  is,  we  would  be  able  to  claim 
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those  expenses  which  we  could  docu- 
ment and  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  accept  as  legitimate 
costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  our  em- 
ployment. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body,  in  its 
wisdom,  felt  it  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
regulations  defining  what  level  of  de- 
ductions would  be  appropriate.  While 
this  clearly  runs  counter  to  the  intent 
of  those  of  us  who  sought  only  to  end 
the  favorable  treatment  Members  of 
Congress  had  enjoyed,  we  accepted  the 
argument  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  because  he  has  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Government's  revenue, 
might  be  expected  to  be  parsimonious 
in  his  treatment  of  Members'  tax  ben- 
efits. We  were,  needless  to  say,  disap- 
pointed in  this  hope. 

Under  the  regulations  issued  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Regan,  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  be  able  to  claim 
$19,650  in  tax  deductions  for  last  year 
instead  of  the  $3,000  that  was  former- 
ly permitted.  While  the  actual  impact 
of  this  deduction  will  vary  from 
Member  to  Member,  according  to  the 
publication  Congressional  Quarterly, 
this  would  translate  into  a  salary  in 
crease  of  approximately  $7,000  for  a 
married  Member  with  two  children 
who  lives  primarily  on  the  congres- 
sional salary. 

This  Congress  has  repeatedly  turned 
down  efforts  to  increase  congressional 
pay,  most  recently  in  connection  with 
the  conference  report  on  the  second 
continuing  resolution.  H.J.  357.  With 
this  record,  we  can  hardly  wonder  why 
the  public  has  reacted  so  vigorously  to 
a  transparent  effort  to  raise  income 
without  increasing  salary. 

Above  all,  we  should  not  resort  to 
devious  parliamentary  tactics  to  fatten 
our  salaries.  At  this  point,  the  most 
reasonable  step  would  be  to  return  to 
the  $3,000  ceiling  on  living  expense  de- 
ductions for  1981.  and  to  make  any 
changes  that  are  appropriate  for  1982 
and  beyond  that  during  the  coming 
year.  This  would  offer  our  constitu- 
ents the  opportunity  to  judge  the 
votes  of  their  Members  without  the 
confusion  which  necessarily  results 
from  adding  riders  of  this  sort  onto 
crucial  legislation. 

I  have  no  objection  to  providing  in 
law  that  a  Member  of  Congress  receive 
the  same  benefits  and  treatment  from 
the  IRS  as  do  all  other  taxpayers.  But, 
we  cannot  condone  either  the  extraor- 
dinary generosity  of  the  Treasury  in 
this  matter,  or  the  dubious  tactics  that 
prevented  the  issue  from  being  clearly 
defined  and  debated. 

I  hope  that  we  will  enact  this  legisla- 
tion.* 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS" 
SALARY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1982 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Crime,  I  have  participated  in  its  recent 
investigations  into  the  causes  behind 
the  galloping  rise  in  the  crime  rate.  Al- 
though, obviously,  no  one  factor  can 
be  singled  out  as  the  origin  of  that  in- 
crease, some  components  of  the  prob- 
lem are  more  responsible  than  others. 
One  of  these  is  the  frightening  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  patrolling  our  streets  to 
keep  them  safe. 

Those  of  us  in  New  York  are  more 
acutely  aware  of  this  problem  than 
most.  In  recent  years,  the  number  of 
law  enforcement  officers  serving  us 
has  fallen  far  short  of  the  increase  in 
population.  As  we  have  watched  the 
numbers  of  law  enforcement  officers 
dwindle,  the  number  of  offenses  has 
risen  drastically.  Common  sense  sug- 
gests that  their  absence  has  enabled 
determined  criminals  to  carry  on  their 
activities  with  impunity.  One  witness 
who  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
last  year  strongly  recommended  in- 
creasing the  presence  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country  as  a  solution  to 
the  crime  problem.  He  noted  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Japan  has  the  only 
reducing  crime  rate  in  an  industrial 
country  is  because  they  have  more 
police  and  better  trained  police.  He 
further  testified  that  Tokyo  has  four 
times  as  many  police  officers  than  the 
District  of  Columbia  has.  He  conclud- 
ed that  "effective  law  enforcement, 
and  more  of  it,  would  help  prevent 
crime." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  strongly 
concur  with  the  views  of  this  witness,  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Law  En- 
forcement Officers'  Salary  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  This  would  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  grants  to 
the  States  and  localities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hiring  additional  police  offi- 
cers and  paying  overtime.  In  addition, 
my  bill  would  authorize  special  emer- 
gency grants  for  the  same  purpose. 
Under  the  act,  most  of  the  authorized 
funding  would  go  to  the  localities, 
which  bear  the  primary  responsibility 
for  law  enforcement.  My  bill  author- 
izes modest  sums  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  during  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  and  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  addressing  the 
law  enforcement  crisis  which  currently 
faces  this  country  by  co-sponsoring 
the  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Salary 
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Assistance  Act  of  1982. 1  am  appending 
to  my  remau-ks  a  summary  of  that  act. 
HiGHUGHTS  or  Law  ENTORcatEur  Officers' 

Salary   Assistance   Act,   Introduced   by 

How.  Hamilton  Pish,  Jr. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Salary  As- 
sistance Act  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  grants  to  the  states  and  lo- 
calities for  the  purposes  of  hiring  additional 
police  officers  and  paying  overtime.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Act  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  special  emergency  grants 
for  the  same  purposes. 

A.  Allocation  of  Funds.— Under  Section  3 
of  the  Act,  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  any 
fiscal  year.  3  percent  is  allocated  for  formu- 
la grants  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  other  territories  of  the  United  States 
85  percent  of  the  remainder  is  allocated  for 
formula  grants  to  the  States  and  localities. 
and  15  percent  is  allocated  for  emergency 
grants. 

B.  Formula  Grants.— Under  Section  4  of 
the  Act.  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States 
and  localities  for  formula  grants,  one-sixth 
is  allocated  among  the  States,  based  on  pop- 
ulation. The  remaining  five-sixtlis  is  to  be 
divided  among  local  governments  (Including 
the  District  of  Columbia)  based  on  popula- 
tion and  the  number  of  FBI  Crime  Index  of- 
fenses reported  during  the  preceding  year. 

C.  Emergency  Grants.— Under  Section  5  of 
the  Act,  the  Attorney  General  may  make  an 
emergency  discretionary  grant  to  any  state 
or  locality  which  experiences  an  unantici- 
pated and  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  violent  crimes  committed  within 
its  Jurisdiction.  No  Individual  state  or  locali- 
ty may  receive  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  funds  appropriated  for  emergency 
grant  purposes  in  any  fiscal  year.  An  appli- 
cation for  emergency  assistance  must  identi- 
fy the  emergency,  the  amount  requested, 
and  the  attempts  made  by  the  applicant  to 
deal  with  the  emergency.  In  awarding  emer- 
gency grants,  the  Attorney  General  must 
consider  the  Incidence  of  crime  in  the  juris- 
diction as  compared  with  the  number  of  law 
enforcement  officers,  the  availability  of 
other  funds  to  deal  with  the  emergency,  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  involved,  and  any 
federal  action  which  may  have  created  or 
aggravated  the  emergency. 

D.  Conditions  of  Grants.— Under  Section  6 
of  the  Act,  each  applicant  must  agree  to 
expend  grant  funds  received  only  to  com- 
pensate police  officers  hired  or  returned  to 
active  duty  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act  or  to  pay  overtime  to  any  police  officer. 
The  percent  of  grants  used  to  make  contri- 
butions to  employee  benefit  plans  may  not 
exceed  the  percent  of  salary  payments  made 
by  the  jurisdiction  from  other  sources 
which  are  devoted  to  such  contributions.  No 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  administrative 
costs  or  to  supplant  payments  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  by  the  jurisdiction.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  withhold  payment  to  any  juris- 
diction if  he  determines  that  there  has  been 
noncompliance  with  grant  conditions. 

E.  Reports.— Under  Section  10  of  the  Act, 
the  Attorney  General  is  required  to  report 
each  year  to  the  President  and  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  with  re- 
spect to  the  grants  made  under  the  Act,  the 
types  of  situations  for  which  emergency 
grants  were  made  and  the  effects  of  such 
grants,  and  the  procedures  used  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  insure  compliance  with 
grant  conditions. 

F.  Authorised  Appropriations.— Section  12 
of  the  Act  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
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$250,000,000   during   each    of   PLscal    Years 
1982.  1983  and  1984. 


ST.  ANDREWS  EPISCOPAL 

SCHOOL  CELEBRATES  ITS  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  significant  historical  milestone 
for  an  outstanding  school  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  In  June  of  this 
year.  St.  Andrews  Episcopal  School  of 
Oceanside,  N.Y..  will  celebrate  its  25th 
anniversary.  The  account  of  the  first 
25  years  in  the  life  of  St.  Andrews  is 
one  of  continued  growth  and  success. 
In  no  small  measure,  this  outstanding 
record  is  a  tribute  to  the  vision,  dedi- 
cation, and  exceptional  leadership  of 
its  founder,  the  Reverend  George  T. 
Cook,  rector  of  St.  Andrews  Church 
for  the  past  35  years. 

Father  Cook  has  served  as  headmas- 
ter of  St.  Andrews  School  since  its  in- 
ception in  1957.  With  the  dedicated 
support  of  countless  friends,  who  gave 
unstintingly  of  their  time  and  their  fi- 
nancial aid.  Father  Cook  has  guided 
the  development  and  growth  of  St.  An- 
drews School.  From  a  nursery  and  kin 
dergarten  with  just  13  students  in  the 
fall  of  1957  to  its  current  status  as  a 
complete  elementary  and  high  school 
with  approximately  220  students  is 
truly  an  amazing  record  of  steady 
growth  and  improvement. 

Throughout  the  25-year  existence  of 
St.  Andrews  School,  Father  Cook's 
guiding  principle  has  been  to  create  a 
sound  academic  curriculum  within  the 
framework  of  a  Christian  ethic  that 
says:  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old.  he  will 
not  depart  from  it."  Father  Cook  has 
held  to  that  principle  through  diffi- 
cult years  of  heavy  emotional  and  fi- 
nancial re^onsibilities. 

As  a  result  of  his  sound  guidance, 
the  philosophy  of  St.  Andrews  School 
has  been  able  to  resist  the  erosion  of 
educational  values  and  goals  which 
has  become  so  evident  in  many  sectors 
of  the  American  educational  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  worked 
and  fought  for  the  concept  of  quality 
education  throughout  my  years  in 
public  service,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  history  of  St.  Andrews 
Episcopal  School  as  a  superlative  ex- 
ample of  how  to  encourage  and  devel- 
op quality  education.  The  existence  of 
outstanding  private  schools,  such  as 
St.  Andrews,  can  do  much  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  improved  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all.  And  that, 
I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  is  a  note- 
worthy contribution  toward  develop- 
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ing  the  knowledgeable  citizenry  which 
is  the  very  basis  for  our  great  form  of 
goverrunent. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sa- 
luting St.  Andrews  Episcopal  School  of 
Oceanside  for  the  achievements  of  the 
past  25  years,  and  in  wishing  Father 
Cook,  the  St.  Andrews  faculty,  and  the 
many  supporters  of  St.  Andrews  con- 
tinued growth  and  success  in  the  years 
to  come.* 


PROGRESS  IN  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  January  20, 
1982,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Progress  in  Medical  Research 

As  I  travel  from  county  to  county  in 
southern  Indiana,  I  notice  widespread,  con- 
tinuing interest  in  health  care  among  Hoo- 
siers.  They  are  naturally  concerned  about 
the  cost,  quality,  and  availability  of  health 
care  for  themselves  and  their  families,  but  I 
sense  that  they  are  also  paying  close  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  the  nation  is  making  as 
it  seeks  new  waj^  to  prevent,  treat,  and  cure 
cancer,  heart  disease,  stroke,  arthritis,  dia- 
betes, and  other  serious  afflictions.  Al- 
though Hoosiers  are  insisting  on  economy  in 
government,  they  show  a  strong  inclination 
to  support  government  spending  which  is  in- 
tended to  conquer  disease  and  diminish  the 
suffering  associated  with  it. 

Medical  research  today  is  a  partnership 
between  government  and  the  private  sector. 
In  1980,  for  example,  about  $7.9  billion  (3.3 
percent  of  all  spending  for  health  care) 
went  to  research  and  development.  The  fed- 
eral government  was  the  primary  source  of 
this  funding;  its  contribution  made  up  60 
percent  of  the  national  budget  for  research 
and  development  in  health  care.  Private 
sources  in  industry  and  the  non-profit 
sector  accounted  for  34  percent  of  the 
money,  and  state  and  local  governments 
added  the  remaining  6  percent.  Data  on  the 
actual  performance  of  medical  research 
reveal  another  side  of  the  partnership.  In 
1980,  higher  education  did  39  percent  of  the 
work;  private  industry  and  non-profit  orga- 
nizations accounted  for  38  percent  of  it.  The 
remaining  23  percent  was  done  mostly  by 
the  federal  government  itself,  with  small 
portions  accounted  for  by  state  and  local 
governments  and  foreign  institutions. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  INIH). 
part  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  constitute 
the  principal  medical  research  arm  of  the 
federal  government.  Most  of  the  budget  of 
the  NIH  is  disbursed  through  grants  and 
contracts  designed  to  obtain  new  knowledge 
in  the  fight  against  the  major  killing  and 
disabling  diseases  prevalent  in  America.  A 
two-tier  process  of  review  allows  the  NIH  to 
make  awards  which  will  yield  the  greatest 
dividends  per  dollar  invested.  The  first 
review  is  conducted  by  scientists  who  assess 
the  technical  quality  of  the  work  proposed. 
The  second  review  is  undertaken  by  adviso- 
ry councils  whose  public  and  professional 
members  judge  the  work  proposed  in  terms 
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of  its  relation  to  other  priorities  and  its  po- 
tential contribution  to  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease.  Hoosiers  compete  with 
others  across  the  nation  to  win  these 
awards.  In  1980.  Indiana-based  scientists  re- 
ceived more  than  $30.6  million  from  the 
NIH. 

Recent  advances  resulting  from  research 
supported  or  conducted  by  the  NIH  indicate 
some  of  the  problems  being  addressed: 

A  study  of  mild  hypertension  has  estab- 
lished the  benefit  of  a  vigorous  program  of 
treatment  for  the  25  million  Americans  who 
have  the  condition;  their  death  rates  may  be 
cut  20  percent. 

Investigators  have  developed  a  new  x-ray 
machine  which  allows  doctors  to  view  inter- 
nal organs  in  three-dimensional  motion; 
with  the  machine,  cancers  can  be  more 
easily  detected  and  victims  of  heart  attack 
more  easily  treated. 

A  study  has  shown  that  Hodgkin's  disease 
can  be  cured  even  in  its  advanced  stages  by 
a  multi-drug  therapy:  some  7.000  people 
contract  this  form  of  cancer  every  year,  and 
until  now  it  has  almost  always  been  fatal. 

Scientists  have  demonstrated  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  a  new  vaccine  against 
hepatitis  B;  programs  of  mass  immunization 
may  reduce  the  Incidence  of  this  disease, 
which  now  strikes  100,000  Americans  every 
year. 

Researchers  have  discovered  correlations 
between  senility  and  the  levels  of  enzymes 
and  chemicals  in  the  brain;  these  findings 
bring  us  closer  to  understanding  the  causes 
of  senility. 

Investigators  have  succeeded  in  growing  a 
virus  which  causes  diarrhea  in  infants:  if  a 
vaccine  can  eventually  be  developed,  mil- 
lions of  children  around  the  world  will  be 
saved. 

Scientists  have  succeeded  in  reversing  dia- 
betes in  mice  through  the  transplantation 
of  healthy  cells  which  produce  insulin;  this 
accomplishment  may  pave  the  way  for  a 
major  advance  in  the  treatment  of  human 
diabetes. 

Research  has  indicated  that  fathers  are 
often  the  source  of  the  additional  chromo- 
some in  chlldten  who  are  bom  with  Down's 
Syndrome,  a  form  of  mental  retardation; 
the  finding  should  have  important  implica- 
tions for  genetic  counseling  and  new  ave- 
nues of  research. 

Investigators  have  found  that  a  vitamin 
arrests  the  effects  of  a  bone  disease  which 
may  cause  hip  fractures  in  elderly  women; 
195,000  such  fractures  occur  every  year. 

Scientists,  using  techniques  to  recombine 
genetic  material,  have  succeeded  in  cloning 
tumor  viruses:  this  achievement  will  help  us 
understand  the  basic  mechanisms  behind 
cancer. 

A  study  has  produced  evidence  that  the 
immune  cells  of  elderly  people  lose  the  abili- 
ty to  fight  cancer  and  infection;  this  finding 
will  help  us  understand  two  serious  condi- 
tions of  old  age. 

Researchers  have  reported  that  certain 
cancer  cells  induce  high  levels  of  interferon, 
a  natural  anti-viral  substance,  when  they 
come  into  contact  with  white  blood  cells; 
this  finding  supports  the  theory  that  inter- 
feron is  one  of  the  body's  own  defenses 
against  cancer. 

Studies  have  led  to  the  development  of  a 
vaccine  against  pneumococcal  pneumonia,  a 
form  of  the  disease  which  accounts  for  most 
of  the  250,000  deaths  from  pneumonia  in 
the  United  States  every  year. 

Investigators  have  shown  that  a  drug 
taken  with  ordinary  meals  can  inhibit  the 
secretion  of  stomach  acid  in  certain  people 
who  have  ulcers. 
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One  clear  sign  of  the  NIH's  support  of  ex- 
cellence in  medical  research  is  the  number 
of  Nobel  Laureates  with  whom  the  NIH 
have  been  associated.  Since  the  NIH  were 
founded  in  1938,  four  NIH  scientists  have 
received  the  Nobel  Prize.  In  addition,  the 
NIH  have  supported  the  work  of  another  73 
scientists  who  have  been  so  honored. 

Like  most  Hoosiers,  I  want  the  federal 
government  to  continue  its  efforts  to  assist 
research  and  development  in  health  care. 
With  careful  administration  and  accounting 
to  ensure  that  funds  are  well-spent,  medical 
research  may  be  one  of  the  nation's  best 
public  investments.* 


A  MESS  OF  HIS  MAKING 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  last  Friday,  Jan 
uary  22,  1982,  carried  an  editorial  that 
I  believe  makes  a  perceptive  and  force- 
ful statement  about  the  economic  con- 
ditions in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It 
points  out  that  the  recession  we  are 
now  in  is  the  result  of  President  Rea- 
gan's policies  and  that  there  is  no  one 
else  he  can  blame  it  on.  I  will  insert 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  for  the 
Members  to  read. 

A  Mess  of  His  Making 

President  Reagan  after  a  year  in  office 
faces  the  ironic  prospect  of  being  done  in  by 
his  own  success. 

The  president's  overwhelming  mastery  of 
Congress  throughout  1981  resulted  in  a  new 
direction  for  federal  economic  policy.  Al- 
though Reagan's  proposals  went  through 
the  inevitable  process  of  deals  and  amend- 
ments without  which  Congress  cannot  oper- 
ate, he  obtained  substantially  what  he  asked 
for. 

And  he  asked  for  a  lot.  "Ours  is  a  high- 
risk  presidency, "  one  of  his  advisers  has  con- 
ceded anonymously  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Three  years  of  tax  cuts  and  income-tax  in- 
dexation thereafter;  dismantling  of  much  of 
the  government's  regulatory  apparatus;  the 
drastic  cutting  of  social  services:  in  short,  a 
complete  turnabout  in  the  way  Washington 
does  business. 

The  bulk  of  Reagan's  changes  were  based 
on  the  belief  that  they  were  necessary  to  re- 
store economic  growth  and  moreover,  that 
they  inevitably  would  lead  to  economic 
growth.  But  this  has  not  happened. 

A  recession  deeper  and  more  lengthy  than 
foreseen  by  any  of  the  president's  economic 
advisers  has  cast  a  bitter  grip  on  the  coun- 
try. Industries  previously  afflicted  remain 
moribund.  Some  of  those  prospering  are 
using  their  wealth  to  acquire  existing  com- 
panies. The  new  investment  upon  which  the 
success  of  Reaganomics  hinges  has  yet  to 
take  place. 

While  Reagan  can  still  after  one  year  in 
office  blame  his  predecessor's  policies  for 
the  mess  the  country  is  in,  to  do  so  he  must 
drop  one  of  the  most  important  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  supply-side  theory  which 
forms  the  basis  of  Reaganomics:  the  theory 
of  expectations. 

Supply-siders  have  argued  that  an  oppres- 
sive, anti-business  climate  in  Washington 
combined  with  confiscatory  levels  of  tax- 
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ation  have  been  the  major  causes  of  declin- 
ing productivity  and  industrial  stagnation. 
Changing  the  climate  by  removing  restric- 
tive regulations  and  excessive  taxes  will 
alter  business  expectations  and  result  in 
new  investment  in  plants,  equipment  and 
jobs. 

Instead,  business,  following  human  nature 
and  its  short-term  benefit,  has  been  influ- 
enced by  a  single  factor,  high  interest  rates, 
and  decided  to  take  the  money  and  run. 

By  insisting  so  steadfastly  on  getting  his 
own  way,  Reagan  has  left  himself  as  the 
only  person  who  can  be  blamed.  Jimmy 
Carter  had  little  to  do  with  Reagan's  deep- 
ening troubles.* 


REDUCING    AID    FOR    STUDENTS 
SHORTCHANGES  NATION'S 

FUTURE 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  time  of  spiraling  tuition  costs  and 
rising  educational  expenses,  many  as- 
piring college  students  and  their  par- 
ents rely  on  student  aid  programs  to 
help  them  make  their  college  plans  a 
reality.  The  recent  cuts  in  funding  for 
Federal  student  aid  programs  have  hit 
students  hard,  and  the  repercussions 
of  these  cuts  will  be  felt  for  years  to 
come.  Recently,  an  article  written  by 
Stephen  Joel  Trachtenberg,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Hartford,  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  this 
subject.  As  a  university  administrator, 
he  is  in  a  unique  position  to  analyze 
these  cuts  and  their  potential  impact. 
I  recommend  this  thoughtful  piece  to 
my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6.  1981] 

Reducing  Aid  for  Students  Shortchanges 

Nation's  Future 

(By  Stephen  Trachtenberg) 

Building  an  annual  budget  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hartford  has  never  been  easy,  but 
this  year  its  a  pip.  The  university  is  a  mod- 
estly endowed,  labor  intensive,  independent 
institution  founded  in  1877  but  chartered  as 
a  university  only  ft5  years  ago,  and  a  lot  of 
fancy  footwork  ai\d  hard  work  is  needed  to 
keep  its  books  in  balance.  But  we've  done  so 
regularly  for  a  long,  long  time.  Its  a  tradi- 
tion that  we  intend  to  maintain. 

In  the  last  four  years  our  operating  costs 
have  gone  from  about  $17  million  to  ap- 
proximately $40  million.  Each  year  a  great- 
er percentage  of  our  students,  who  come 
from  all  sorts  of  economic,  ethnic  and  racial 
bacl(grounds.  have  received  a  larger  number 
of  scholarship  dollars  from  our  limited  re- 
sources and  from  those  generated  by  Feder- 
al programs,  state  scholarships,  private 
foundations,  corporate  philanthropy,  alum- 
ini  and  other  friends  of  the  university. 

In  the  current  academic  year,  82  percent 
of  University  of  Hartford  students  are  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  financial  aid  from  one 
source  or  another  for  a  total  estimated  at 
$11.2  million.  The  University  of  Hartford's 
contribution  is  $2,049,739.  This  compares 
with  $793,032  spent  in  1977. 
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As  we  prepare  for  the  1982-83  academic 
year,  the  university  is  facing  a  unique  chal- 
lenge. Student  financial  support  programs, 
carefully  developed  out  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  appear 
to  be  imperiled.  Since  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration toolc  office  in  January.  Federal  stu- 
dent-aid programs  have  undergone  three 
rounds  of  cuts.  The  recisions  from  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  were  followed  by  reduc- 
tions in  program  ceilings  imposed  by  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  and  then  by 
Administration-proposed  appropriations 
below  the  reconciliation  levels.  At  first, 
excess  was  reduced  and  properly  so.  But  the 
knife  has  now  moved  from  fat  to  lean. 

Cuts  in  the  need-based  student  aid  pro- 
grams for  the  Ctovemment's  fiscal  year  1981 
totaled  $600  million.  This  affected  college 
students  and  their  families  from  coast  to 
coast.  Reduced  spending  ceilings  for  higher 
education  programs  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983  and  1984  as  well  as  appropriation  limits 
on  the  Pell  Grant  Program  and  parallel  ef- 
forts, such  as  ceUings  imposed  on  financial 
aid,  result  in  a  loss  of  $1  billion  from  "cur- 
rent policy"  funding  levels,  which  would 
have  permitted  continued  support  for  cur- 
rently eligible  students  and  modest  growth 
to  reflect  inflation. 

Eligibility  for  guaranteed  student  loans 
was  restricted  to  students  with  family  in- 
comes of  (30,000  a  year  or  less,  or  unmet 
demonstrated  need  of  $30,000,  and  a  5  per- 
cent origination  fee  was  established  for  each 
new  guaranteed  loan.  Moreover,  the  interest 
on  loans  to  parents  was  increased  from  9 
percent  to  14  percent.  Thus,  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing has  been  increased  5  percentage 
points  for  all  participants  in  the  program 
and  the  new  eligibility  requirements  will 
force  an  undetermined  number  of  borrowers 
out  of  the  program  by  next  year.  Experts  es- 
timate that  the  number  affected  could  be 
one  million  students  and  possibly  more. 

Educational  benefits  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty program  are  to  be  phased  out  entirely  by 
fiscal  year  1985,  with  no  new  recipients  as  of 
June  1982  and  current  beneficiaries  will  ex- 
perience an  annual  reduction  of  25  percent. 
This  step  alone  will  eliminate  one  of  the 
largest  sources  of  student  support. 

Some  750,000  students  now  receive  Social 
Security  benefits  totaling  $2  billion  annual- 
ly, or  one-fifth  of  the  total  Federal  student 
aid.  Since  most  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
are  from  families  with  extremely  low  in- 
comes, the  loss  of  these  benefits  will  place 
severe  strains  on  the  other  student-aid  pro- 
grams, which  have  also  been  reduced. 

It  should  now  be  understood  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  proposes  cuts  on  top 
of  earlier  cuts.  The  Administration's  recom- 
mendations will  have  the  following  impact. 

The  neediest  Pell  Grant  recipients  would 
receive  a  maximum  of  only  $1,670  and 
awards  for  others  would  have  to  be  severely 
reduced  or  even  eliminated.  Since  it  costs 
over  $1.6  billion  annually  to  finance  stu- 
dents with  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$10,000  (over  1.5  million  students),  passage 
of  the  Administration's  request  of  only  $2.2 
billion  would  leave  an  inadequate  amount  to 
aid  those  above  the  poverty  level. 

The  number  of  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  recipients,  a  campus- 
based  grant  program,  would  be  reduced  by 
75,000  students. 

College  Work  Study  recipients  would  be 
reduced  by  110,000. 

Fifty  thousand  fewer  students  would  re- 
ceive National  Direct  Student  Loan  awards. 

Some  30,000  state  scholarships  would  be 
ended  by  the  elimination  of  the  $9  million 
in  State  Student  Incentive  Grants. 
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Another  Administration  recommendation 
would  remove  the  school  interest  subsidy 
from  the  Guaranteed  Student  L>oan  Pro- 
gram. This  would  endanger  future  lending  if 
banks  are  farced  to  bill  students  while  in 
school. 

The  Administration's  recommendations 
represent  a  30  percent  cut  in  the  "current 
services"  level,  a  16  percent  cut  in  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  levels,  a  6  percent  cut  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  levels  and  an  11  percent  cut 
in  the  fiscal  1980  levels  (despite  a  20  percent 
increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index).  It's 
impossible  at  this  time  to  determine  the 
exact  dollar  effect,  for  the  University  of 
Hartford,  for  other  universities  or  for  the 
individual  students  and  their  families,  since 
Congress  has  not  yet  taken  final  action  on 
the  President's  proposal. 

At  the  University  of  Hartford  we  will  give 
scrupulous  attention  to  each  request  for  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Plans  are  under  way  to 
insure  that  each  student  receives  the  maxi- 
mum outside  assistance  for  which  he  or  she 
is  eligible.  Additionally,  we  will  see  to  it  that 
an  equitable  part  of  the  university's  re- 
sources go  to  our  students.  Finding  addition- 
al money  for  scholarships  from  within  our 
own  operating  budget  is  of  top  priority. 
With  luck  and  industry  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  enhance  student  aid  in  a  way  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  University  of 
Hartford. 

We  expect  to  encourage  and  assist  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  in  exploring  their 
eligibility  for  scholarship  resources  through 
employers,  fraternal  organizations,  unions 
and  similar  groups.  Further,  we  plan  to  un- 
derscore our  "family-grant"  program  by 
which  a  full-time  undergraduate  day  stu- 
dent who  is  the  brother,  sister,  parent  or 
spouse  of  another  full-time  undergraduate 
day  student  at  the  university  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  50  percent  reduction  in  tuition. 
Thus,  two  students  can  come  for  the  price 
of  one  and  a  half.  Triplets  may  attend  for 
the  tuition  of  twins.  Also,  student  employ- 
ment opportunities  will  be  enhanced,  both 
during  the  academic  year  and  during  vaca- 
tion periods. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  with 
modest  means,  such  as  ours,  have  limited  ca- 
pacities to  respond  to  drastic  reductions  in 
Government  aid.  Ingenuity  and  prudence 
will  be  required  to  squeeze  every  permy  on 
behalf  of  our  students  while  continuing  to 
deliver  high  quality  educational  programs. 

Education  is  mistakingly  being  perceived 
of  by  the  Reagan  Administration  as  a  na- 
tional expense.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Properly  seen.  Federal  and 
state  programs  in  support  of  student  aid  are 
investments  in  America's  young  people  and 
in  ourselves.  The  economic  and  cultural 
future  of  our  nation  depends  on  there  being 
a  trained,  literate,  competent,  skilled  popu- 
lation. The  miracle  drugs  of  tomorrow,  the 
rockets  to  the  moon,  the  agricultural  and 
other  breakthroughs  that  have  won  this 
country  its  primary  position  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  not  been  by  accident.  They  are 
the  result  of  material  resources  combined 
with  ingenuity  and  hard  work.  Cuts  in  stu- 
dent aid  programs  are  a  false  economy  that 
we  will  learn  to  regret  in  the  years  to 
come.* 
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IMPACT  OF  CURRENT  POLICIES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months  I  have  been  trying 
to  put  into  words  my  thoughts  on  the 
mood  of  the  country,  and  the  impact 
of  current  policies  upon  our  people. 
The  following  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  expressed  the  ideas  I  was 
grappling  with,  with  such  eloquence 
and  with  such  insight,  that  I  decided 
that  my  words  were  unnecessary.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  letter  from 
this  gentleman  with  my  colleagues. 

Dear  Congressman  Stark:  I've  corre- 
sponded (I  hope  communicated)  with  you 
on  previous  occasions. 

I'm  just  as  busy  as  every  other  working 
person.  Most  of  my  time  is  taken  up  with 
the  mere  struggle  for  survival;  the  never- 
ending  battle,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Stark,  I  grew  up  during  the  depression 
of  the  thirties,  in  a  family  of  eight  children, 
back  in  Nebraska.  I  could  fill  an  entire  book 
writing  about  poverty.  I  shook  hands  with 
abject  poverty. 

I  was  just  perusing  the  November  29,  1981 
issue  of  "Parade."  Read  the  short  article 
about  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  "Too  soon  we 
get  old.  Too  late  we  get  smart. "  Seems  to  be 
a  truism. 

By  golly.  I  really  didn't  know  that  John 
Edward  Reagan,  father  of  the  incumbent 
President,  was  helped  to  survive  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  which  was 
instituted  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt!  These 
are  the  types  of  programs  (for  the  young, 
the  unemployed,  the  aged,  the  handicapped 
and  unfortunate)  which  President  Reagan 
warts  to  dismantle!  It's  sad. 

Mr.  Stark,  I  pose  some  questions:  How  the 
hell  can  we  tear  the  guts  out  of  our  people, 
and  still  remain  strong?  If  our  people  are 
not  employed,  contributing  and  happy,  then 
how  in  heavens  name  can  we  be  respected 
and  strong  any  place  on  this  earth?  Please 
explain  it  to  me,  for  I  fail  to  comprehend. 

I'll  quote  some  words  about  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt:  "Because  he  was  bom  wealthy 
and  believed  firmly  in  the  government's 
duty  to  help  people  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  he  was  denounced  as  a  "traitor 
to  his  class,"  and  a  "socialist."  He  was  nei- 
ther. He  was  a  President  who  promised  the 
people  a  "New  Deal."  And  he  kept  that 
promise." 

I  read  recently  where  President  Reagan 
wants  more  foreign  aid  and  less  domestic 
spending.  I  fail  to  comprehend,  Mr.  Stark. 
Please  explain  that  to  me.  Also,  please  ex- 
plain just  how  the  money  is  going  to  ■trick- 
le down"  to  the  unemployed. 

One  more  question  Mr.  Stark:  If  all  of  the 
knowledge,  expertise,  knowhow.  and  the  as- 
tronomical billions  of  dollars  which  finds  its 
way  to  Washington,  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  people  of  America  toward  a 
better  life,  then  just  what  is  the  purpose  of 
it  all?  How  in  heaven's  name  can  anyone  tell 
an  unemployed  person  to  wait  a  couple  of 
years  to  see  if  something  will  "trickle 
down." 
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I  could  express  many  more  thoughts.  But 
time  doesn't  permit.  Just  keeping  in  touch. 
Most  Sincerely. 

Theodore  M.  Zona. 

P.S.— Please  explain  the  process  of  deter- 
mining who  is  ""truly  needy"  and  who  is 
not."  I'm  completely  bewildered!* 


COAST     GUARD     RE-APPROPRIA 
TION    BILL    FOR    FISCAL    YEAR 
1982 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  I 
hope  will  have  the  effect  of  fine- 
tuning  the  fiscal  year  1982  Coast 
Guard  appropriations  budget.  As  you 
will  recall,  the  fiscal  year  1982  Defense 
appropriations  bill  contained  $300  mil- 
lion for  Coast  Guard  vessels  and  air- 
craft, under  the  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Navy"  account.  It  is  no 
secret  that  some  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  op- 
posed this  add-on  for  various  reasons, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Presi- 
dent signed  this  bill  into  law  on  De- 
cember 29,  1981,  and  the  $300  million 
is  awaiting  transfer  from  the  Navy 
Comptroller's  Office  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

My  bill  would  simply  permit  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  at 
his  discretion,  to  use  part  of  this  $300 
million  add-on  for  operating  expenses 
in  addition  to  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  improvements  (ACI).  My  rea- 
sons are  also  simple.  The  Coast  Guard 
had  recently  announced  $46  million  in 
operating  expenses  budget  cuts  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  These  cuts  will  affect 
essential  services  in  all  areas  of  the 
countries,  both  coastal  and  inland.  I 
have  provided  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  Coast  Guard  press  release  from 
January  22,  which  indicates  how  the 
$46  million  in  savings  are  to  be 
achieved.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  these  cuts  will  hurt  virtual- 
ly every  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  my  bill  will  enable  the 
Coast  Guard  to  at  least  delay  some  of 
these  reductions. 

It  is  clear  that  my  legislation  will  be 
controversial,  but  I  would  hope  that 
all  Members  who  care  about  the  main- 
tenance of  essential  Coast  Guard  serv- 
ices will  have  the  courage  to  support 
me  in  my  endeavor.  It  is  a  great  shame 
that  our  first  Navy,  which  defended 
the  United  States  in  her  infancy, 
should  now  be  funded  at  a  woefully  in- 
adequate level,  and  I  merely  propose 
that  the  available  funds  be  spent  in  a 
way  that  will  maximize  the  many  serv- 
ices that  we  have  come  to  expect  from 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Coast  Guard-Wide  Fiscal  Year  1982 
Consolidations/Streamlinings 
reduce  coast  guard  academy 
New  London,  Conn. 

REDUCE/RELOCATE  COAST  GUARD  BAND 

New  London,  Conn.  (rel(x»te  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C.). 

REDUCE  commercial  VESSEL  SAFETY/PORT  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SAFETY  FACILITIES 

Close  Marine  Safety  Office.  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wise,  (establish  Marine  Inspection  Office. 
Sturgeon  Bay.  Wise.);  move  Marine  Safety 
Detachment,  Ludington.  Mich.,  to  Marine 
Safety  Detachment,  Muskegon.  Mich.;  De- 
commission CGC  Bitt.  VtUdez.  Alaska:  close 
Marine  Safety  Office.  Albany,  N.Y.  (estab- 
lish Port  Security -^Detachment,  Albany. 
N.Y.);  close  Marine  Inspection  Office,  Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands:  close  Marine  Inspec- 
tion Office,  Kobe.  Japan:  close  Marine  In- 
spection Office.  Singapore:  close  Marine 
Safety  Office,  Guam. 

a.  Close  commercial  vessel  safety  docu- 
mentation offices  at: 

Gloucester,  Mass.:  Belfast.  Maine;  Fall 
River.  Mass.:  Bar  Harbor,  Maine:  Provi- 
dence, R.I.:  Louisville,  Ky.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
Hartford.  Conn.:  Wilmington.  Del.;  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Washington.  N.C.;  Key  West. 
Pla.:  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Baton  Rouge,  La.; 
Morgan  City,  La.;  Biloxi,  Miss.;  Houston, 
Tex.;  Lake  Charles,  La.;  Port  Huron,  Mich.: 
Oswego,  N.Y.:  Chicago,  111.;  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and 
Guam. 

Bath.  Maine;  Rockland,  Maine;  Bangor, 
Maine;  Jonesport,  Maine;  Evansville,  Ind.: 
Nashville,  Tenn.:  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Cape  Charles,  Va.;  Cambridge, 
Md.:  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Ketchikan.  Alaska: 
Charleston.  S.C;  Savannah.  Ga.;  Houma. 
La.:  Brownsville,  Tex.;  Apalachicola.  Fla.; 
Cape  Vincent,  N.Y.;  Erie,  Pa.;  Rochester. 
N.Y.;  Muskegon.  Mich.;  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
Aberdeen,  Wash.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  and 
Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.;  Salem,  Mass.:  Eastport, 
Maine:  Newport.  R.I.;  Memphis.  Tenn.:  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.;  New  London.  Conn.;  New 
Haven.  Conn.;  Reedville.  Va.:  Elizabeth  City. 
N.C.:  Wilmington.  N.C.:  San  Juan,  P.R.: 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Anchorage,  Alaska;  Port  Ange- 
les, Wash.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Port  Arthur. 
Tex.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Duluth,  Minn.;  Saulte 
St.  Marie,  Mich.:  Sandusky,  Ohio:  Eureka. 
Calif.;  Astoria,  Oreg.;  and  Beaufort-More- 
head  City,  N.C. 

Plymouth,  Mass.:  Calais,  Maine;  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.:  Portland,  Maine:  Cinciimati, 
Ohio;  Greenville,  Miss.:  Albany,  N.Y.;  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.:  Washington,  D.C:  Crisfield. 
Md.;  Coos  Bay.  Oreg.:  Brunswick.  Ga.;  West 
Palm  Beach.  Fla.:  Mobile.  Ala.;  Corpus 
Christi.  Tex.:  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Milwau- 
kee, Wise.;  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  and  Ogdensburg, 
N.Y. 

b.  Close  Merchant  Marine  licensing/certi- 
fication function  at  the  following  offices: 

Portland,  Maine;  Providence.  R.I.;  Wil- 
mington, N.C;  Albany.  N.Y.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Savannah,  Ga.;  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.;  Miami.  Fla.;  San  Juan,  P.R.: 
Mobile.  Ala.;  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Duluth. 
Minn.;  Chicago.  111.;  Paducah,  Ky.;  St. 
Ignace,  Mich.;  Minneapolis.  Minn.:  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Nashville.  Term.; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Huntington.  W.  Va.;  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  Portland,  Oreg.;  Valdez, 
Alaska:  Milwaukee.  Wise:  Guam:  Sturgeon 
Bay.  Wise;  and  Juneau.  Alaska. 
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REDUCE  BOATING  SAFETY  PROGRAM 


Close  following  boating  safety  detach- 
ments: 

Boston,  Mass.:  Cape  Cod  Canal,  Mass.: 
Lexington.  Ky.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Huntsville, 
Ala.:  Hastings,  Minn.;  New  London.  Conn.; 
Fort  Totten.  N.Y.;  Little  Creek.  Va.;  Port 
Macon.  N.C;  Charleston,  S.C;  Jacksonville. 
Fla.:  Tampa.  Fla.;  Miami,  Fla.;  Mobile.  Ala.: 
New  Orleans.  La.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.;  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y.;  Luding- 
ton. Mich.:  Two  Rivers,  Wise.,  Huron,  Ohio: 
Long  Beach.  Calif.;  Stockton.  Calif.;  Seattle. 
Wash.  (2);  Sand  Island.  Hawaii:  and  Anchor- 
age. Alaska. 

CLOSE  OCEANOGRAPHIC  UNIT 

Washington.  D.C. 

CLOSE/REDDCE  COAST  GUARD  STATIONS 

Close  the  following  Coast  Guard  stations: 

Station  Eastport.  Eastport.  Maine;  Station 
Dahlgren,  Dahlgren.  Va.;  SUtion  Ashtabula. 
Ashtabula,  Ohio;  SUtion  Klamath  River. 
Klamath,  Calif.;  Station  Manistee,  Manis- 
tee, Mich.;  Station  Harbor  Beach.  Harbor 
Beach.  Mich.;  SUtion  Plum  Island.  Wash- 
ington Island.  Wis.;  Station  St.  Clair  Flats. 
Harsens  Island,  Mich.;  SUtion  North  Supe- 
rior. Grand  Marais,  Minn.;  SUtion  Kauai. 
Nawiliwili,  Kauai,  Hawaii;  Station  Parra- 
more  Beach.  Wachapreague.  Va.;  SUtion 
Swansboro,  Swansboro,  N.C;  SUtion  Two 
Rivers,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.;  SUtion  Calumet 
Harbor.  Chicago.  111.;  and  SUtion  Belling- 
ham. Bellingham.  Wash. 

Reduce  the  following  Coast  Guard  sU- 
tions: 

Station  Burlington.  Burlington.  Vt.;  Sta- 
tion Toledo.  Toledo.  Ohio;  SUtion  Holland. 
Holland.  Mich.:  SUtion  Portage.  Hancock. 
Mich.;  Station  Lake  Tahoe.  Tahoe  City, 
Calif.;  Station  Grays  Harbor,  Tokeland, 
Wash.;  Base  Sault  St.  Marie,  Sault  St. 
Marie,  Mich.;  COSARFAC  Support  Team, 
San  Pedro.  Calif.;  COSARFAC  Newport 
Beach.  GGC  Point  Divide  (WPB-82337), 
Corona  Del  Mar.  Calif.;  COSARFAC  Marina 
Del  Ray.  GGC  Point  Bridge  (WPB-82338). 
Marina  Del  Ray.  Calif.:  SUtion  Marblehead. 
Marblehead.  Ohio;  Station  Belle  Isle.  De- 
troit. Mich.;  SUtion  Marquette.  Marquette. 
Mich.;  Station  Bayfield.  Bayfield.  Wis.;  SU- 
tion Siuslaw  River.  Florience.  Oreg.;  and 
Station  Quillayute  River.  La  Push,  Wash. 

VESSEL  DECOMMISSIONINGS 

GGC  Evergreen,  New  London,  Conn.; 
GGC  Campbell  Port  Angeles,  Wash.:  GGC 
Fir.  Seattle,  Wash.;  GGC  Walnut,  San 
Pedro.  Calif.;  GGC  Hollyhock,  Miami,  Fla.: 
GGC  Bibb,  New  Bedford.  Mass.;  GGC 
Ingham,  Norfolk.  Va.;  GGC  Clover,  Eureka, 
Calif.;  GGC  Ciluis.  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.:  and 
GGC  Mackinaw,  Sheboygan.  Mich. 

CLOSE  VESSEL  TRAFFIC  SYSTEMS  'VTSi 

New  York.  N.Y.:  New  Orleans,  La.:  Ber- 
wick Bay.  La.;  and  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

DISESTABLISH  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION  TEAMS 

Disestablish  Aid  to  Navigation  Teams  at: 
Atlantic  City.  N.J.;  Saugerties,  N.Y.:  Cris- 
field. Md.;  Curtis  Bay.  Md.;  Fort  Macon. 
N.C:  Portsmouth.  Va.:  Charleston.  S.C; 
Fort  Pierce.  Fla.:  New  London.  Conn,  (sub- 
unit  of  New  Haven,  Conn.);  Sheboygan. 
Mich,  (merged  with  St.  Ignace.  Mich.): 
Dulac,  La.;  St.  Simons.  Ga.;  Apalachicola. 
Fla.:  Bay  City,  Mich.:  Cape  Vincent,  NY.: 
Duluth.  Minn.;  Grand  Haven,  Mich.:  Rio 
Vista.  Calif.;  and  Mayport,  Fla. 
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CLOSE  ANCILLIARY  RECRUITING  OFFICES 

( SMALL  > 


Clote 

D&nvers.  Mass. 
Bangor,  Maine 
Rutland.  Vt. 
Brockton,  Mass. 
Lowell.  Mass. 
Portsmouth.  N.H. 
Hyannis,  Mass. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Springfield.  111. 
Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 
E>e8  Moines,  Iowa 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Pekin.  111. 
Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Bayshore,  N.Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Red  Bank.  N.J. 
WUlianuport,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N  J. 
Atlantic  City.  N J. 
Hazelton,  Pa. 
AUentown,  Pa. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  London,  Conn. 
Charlotte.  N.C. 
Ashevllle,  N.C. 
Wilmington,  N.C. 
Elizabeth  City.  N.C. 
Columbia.  S.C. 
Savannah.  Ga. 
San  Juan,  P.R. 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Pt.  Worth.  Tex. 
Shreveport.  La. 
Beaumont,  Tex. 
Austin.  Tex. 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Chicago,  ni. 
Hammond.  Ind. 
Akron.  Ohio 
Saginaw.  Mich. 
Rochester.  N.Y. 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Blnghamton,  N.Y. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Riverside,  Calif. 
Garden  Grove,  Calif. 
Inglewood,  Calif. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Fresno,  Calif. 
Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 
Eureka,  Calif. 
Oakland.  Calif. 
Salinas.  Calif. 
Eugene.  Oreg. 
Tacoma.  Wash. 


Responsibility  shifted  to 

Boston,  Mass. 
Portland.  Maine 
Springfield.  Mass. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Manchester.  N.H. 
Manchester.  N.H. 
New  Bedford.  Mass. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Lousiville.  Ky. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Freeport.  N.Y. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
Newark.  N.J. 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Hartford.  Conn. 
Haitford.  Conn. 
Greensboro.  N.C. 
Greensboro.  N.C. 
Morehead  City,  N.C. 
Norfolk.  Va. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Miami,  Fla. 
Tampa.  Fla. 
Dallas.  Tex. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 
Albuquerque,  N. 

Mex. 
Niles,  111. 
NUes,  111. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Milwaukee.  Wise. 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Encino.  Calif. 
Sacramento.  Calif. 
Sacramento.  Calif. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Jose.  Calif. 
San  Jose.  Calif. 
Portland.  Oreg. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


CLOSE  BASE  SAN  JUAN 

San  Juan.  P.R. 

CLOSE  TRAINING  CENTER  ALAMEDA 

Alameda,  Calif. 

RETIRE  COAST  GUARD  AIRCRAFT  VC4A 

Washington,  D.C. 

REDUCE  GROUPS 

Specific  units  have  not  been  determined. 
Expect  that  reductions  will  be  spread 
throughout  Coast  Guard. 

CLOSE  TWO  DISTRICT  OFFICES 

Second  and  Eleventh  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
tricts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CLOSE  ACTIVITIES  EUROPE,  FAR  EAST  SECTION, 
MARIANAS  SECTION  AND  GREATER  ANTILLES 
SECTION 

London.  England:  Yokota.  Japan;  Guam; 
and  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 

CLOSE/REDUCE  AIR  STATIONS  iA/Si 
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Close 

A/S  Savannah.  Ga. 
A/S  Borinquen.  P.R. 

A/S  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 


Reduce 

A/S  Kodiak.  Alaska 
A/S  Barbers  Point. 

Hawaii 
A/S  Elizabeth  City. 

N.C. 
A/S  Sacramento. 

Calif. 
A/S  Astoria.  Oreg.' 
A/S  St.  Petersburg, 

Fla. 
A/S  Corpus  Christi. 

Tex. 
A/S  Cape  Cod.  Mass. 


<HH-52A  helicopters  will  be  substituted  for  the 
H-3  helicopter  allowance. 

REDUCE  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL 

Reductions  of  personnel  spread  through- 
out Coast  Guard  District  and  Headquarters 
Offices.* 


CONGRESSMAN  TONY  HALL  IN- 
TRODUCES BILL  TO  REVOKE 
DRUNK  DRIVERS'  LICENSES 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  revoke  driving  li- 
censes for  drunk  driving  convictions. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  Fed- 
eral highway  safety  funds.  States 
would  be  required  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory  suspension  of  driving  privi- 
leges for  drunk  drivers.  For  fiscal  1982, 
this  funding  totals  $107.3  million. 

My  bill  would  require  that  a  driver 
convicted  of  driving  while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  would  have  his  or 
her  driver's  license  suspended  for  at 
least  1  year.  A  person  convicted  twice 
within  a  5-year  period  would  have  the 
license  permanently  revoked. 

I  should  emphasize  that  these  revo- 
cation penalties  would  be  minimum 
standards  to  be  followed  by  the  States. 
However,  this  is  a  tough  crime  which 
merits  a  tough  penalty. 

There  are  those  who  might  be  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  State's  rights  or 
the  liberty  of  the  individual.  I  think 
the  best  response  to  these  objections 
was  presented  by  Pastor  Bruce  W. 
Morgan  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  first 
Baptist  Church  Courier: 

But  the  problem  transcends  the  issues  of 
State's  Rights  and  Individual  Freedom.  The 
moral  issue  of  protecting  and  safeguarding 
our  citizenry  carries  a  mandate  worthy  of 
federal  consideration.  Inevitably,  the  indi- 
vidual must  bear  the  responsibility  for  his/ 
her    decisions    and    behavior    in    climbing 


behind  the  wheel  of  a  car.  But  society's 
norms  must  proscribe  limits  to  individual 
freedom  so  that  the  good  of  the  whole  is 
equally  protected. 

As  State  motor  vehicle  divisions 
across  the  Nation  continually  empha- 
size, driving  is  a  privilege,  not  a  right. 
Those  who  abuse  this  privilege  must 
be  prepared  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  losing  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  26.000  Ameri- 
cans die  every  year  as  a  result  of 
drunk  driving.  Just  during  this  past  3- 
day  New  Year's  Day  weekend,  338 
traffic  fatalities  were  recorded.  More 
than  half  of  those  killed  were  involved 
in  alcohol-related  accidents. 

It  is  particularly  alarming  that  so 
many  of  these  accidents  involve  repeat 
drunk  driving  offenders.  Mr.  F.  Jay 
Newberry,  the  prosecuting  attorney  in 
Kettering,  Ohio,  recently  brought  the 
following  example  of  this  to  my  atten- 
tion: 

As  the  Kettering  Prosecutor  I  handle  a 
great  number  of  DWI  prosecutions.  I  recent- 
ly prosecuted  a  man  for  his  ninth  DWI  of- 
fense; he  had  been  granted  driving  privi- 
leges in  1980  following  his  eighth  conviction 
for  DWI! 

We  cannot  permit  this  kind  of  con- 
duct to  continue.  We  simply  have  to 
get  the  drunk  driver  off  the  road. 

My  colleague  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Barnes,  has  introduced  H.R.  2488,  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  encourage 
States  to  deter  drunk  driving  and  to 
punish  and  rehabilitate  those  convict- 
ed of  driving  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol.  I  support  this  bill  and  I 
commend  its  emphasis  on  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  to  address  this 
problem. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  intended 
to  be  compatible  with  H.R.  2488.  My 
bill  addresses  only  the  mandatory  li- 
cense suspension  issue.  I  think  the 
penalties  in  this  regard  should  be 
tougher  than  those  in  H.R.  2488.  Since 
driving  truly  is  a  privilege.  I  believe 
that  licenses  should  be  swiftly  revoked 
for  drunk  driving  violations. 

My  legislation  does  not  deal  with  the 
issues  of  mandatory  prison  sentences, 
requirements  for  community  service, 
intoxication  standards.  State  record 
systems,  or  participation  in  alcoholism 
treatment  or  traffic  safety  programs.  I 
realize  that  these  requirements  are  an 
important  ingredient  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  response  to  the 
challenge  of  drunk  driving;  neverthe- 
less, my  focus  is  the  driving  privilege 
itself.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
States  to  continue  to  bestow  the  driv- 
ing privilege  on  those  who  demon- 
strate that  they  are  a  threat  both  to 
themselves  and  to  others  when  they 
get  behind  the  wheel  of  a  motor  vehi- 
cle. 

On  an  average  weekend  night,  1  out 
of  every  10  drivers  on  the  road  is 
drunk.  Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  many  of  these  individuals 
from  driving. 
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A  first  step,  however,  is  to  take  away 
their  licenses  when  they  are  convicted. 
Once  these  persons  are  off  the  road, 
we  can  provide  the  appropriate  pun- 
ishment, treatment,  or  rehabilitation 
each  requires.  Our  immediate  concern, 
though,  must  be  to  prevent  them  from 
having  the  opportunity  to  become  a 
moving  danger  on  our  roads. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port this  legislation.  I  think  it  could  be 
an  important  part  of  a  national  effort 
to  combat  the  drunk  driving  challenge. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 
A   bill   to   amend   section   402  of   title   23, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment by  each  State  of  a  program  to  re- 
quire the  mandatory  suspension  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  driving  while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  as  a  part  of  its  high- 
way safety  program. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 402(b)(1)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  provide  that  (i)  any  person  convicted 
of  driving  while  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol shall  have  his  license  or  privilege  to 
drive  a  motor  vehicle  suspended  for  not  less 
than  one  year  and  that  (ii)  any  person  con- 
victed of  driving  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  twice  in  any  five  year  period  shall 
have  his  license  or  privilege  permanently  re- 
voked.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


THOUGHTS  OF  FEDERALISM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  December  23. 
1981.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Thoughts  on  Federalism 

The  relationship  between  Washington  and 
the  states  and  cities— "federalism",  in  a 
word— looms  large  on  the  nation's  agenda. 

Today's  federalism  has  frequently  been 
criticized.  Experts  charge  that  the  federal 
government's  role  is  too  costly,  unmanage- 
able, ineffective,  intrusive,  ajid  pervasive. 
President  Reagan  thinks  that  sound  princi- 
ples of  federalism  have  all  but  disappeared 
as  a  guiding  force  in  national  government. 
Even  those  who  support  the  current  federal 
system  have  begun  to  air  their  misgivings 
about  its  complexity  and  lack  of  balance. 
The  criticisms  and  misgivings  are  well- 
taken.  Two  decades,  ago.  132  intergovern- 
mental fiscal  programs  amounted  to  some- 
thing more  than  $7  billion.  Today,  nearly 
500  such  programs  cost  $88  billion.  In  1960, 
intergovernmental  aid  went  almost  wholly 
to  the  slates.  Now,  about  65.000  units  of 
government  receive  it.  Federal  grants  to 
state  and  local  governments  have  doubled  as 
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a  portion  of  federal  outlays  and  state  and 
local  budgets  in  20  years.  More  than  1.200 
federal  rules  and  regulations  had  been  im- 
posed on  states  and  localities  by  the  end  of 
1980.  but  there  were  almost  none  in  1960. 

The  President  has  a  three-part  program 
to  bring  about  a  "quiet  federalist  revolu- 
tion". First,  he  favors  budget  cuts,  not  just 
for  fiscal  restraint,  but  also  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  states  and  cities  by  diminishing 
federal  power.  Second,  he  wants  to  use 
block  grants  to  reduce  federal  regulation 
and  return  control  of  programs  to  state  and 
local  governments.  The  ten  block  grants 
just  approved  by  Congress  are  "bridges "  to 
transfer  programs  from  the  federal  to  the 
state  level.  Third,  he  believes  that  the  feder- 
al government  has  "pre-empted  the  states' 
tax  base  ".  Thus,  he  has  spoken  of  turning 
back  to  the  states  the  revenues  now  being 
"usurped"  by  Washington. 

While  the  President's  basic  views  on  feder- 
alism have  gained  some  support,  progress 
toward  his  ultimate  goal  may  not  be 
smooth.  Budget  cuts  curtail  federal  power, 
but  they  also  hit  state  and  local  govern- 
ments when  the  loss  of  aid  cannot  be  easily 
afforded.  Resistance  to  state  and  local  tax 
hikes  means  that  much  of  the  loss  will  not 
be  made  up.  Moreover,  the  recent  tax  cut  is 
ercxling  revenues  in  many  states  whose 
taxes  are  liniied  to  federal  receipts,  and  the 
deficits  produced  by  it  will  raise  interest 
rates  and  the  cost  of  borrowing  for  cities. 
Many  state  and  local  officials  wonder  how 
they  will  pay  for  necessary  services  and 
long-overdue  repairs  in  infrastructure. 
Block  grants,  too.  receive  mixed  reviews. 
Some  governors  complain  that  there  are 
still  too  many  regulatory  "strings"  attached 
to  the  aid.  More  have  voiced  concern  that 
the  25  percent  cut  in  federal  funding  passed 
along  with  the  block  grants  is  too  great  to 
absorb  without  disruption.  Among  the 
states,  there  is  a  definite  feeling  that  the 
block  grants  mean  more  responsibility,  little 
new  authority,  and  less  money.  The  tax 
turnback  is  the  least  clear  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  Although  his  aides  are  said 
to  be  studying  various  options,  recommen- 
dations have  yet  to  surface. 

There  is  a  clear  need  to  "sort  out"  federal, 
state,  and  local  roles  in  government  by  de- 
fining which  governmental  functions  are  na- 
tional, state,  or  l(x;al.  by  examining  how  the 
functions  are  allocated  among  the  levels, 
and  by  realigning  the  functions  so  as  to  re- 
store balance  to  the  federal  system.  The 
states  prefer  that  Washington  have  welfare, 
housing  assistance,  medical  benefits,  and 
nutrition  as  well  as  national  defense  and 
economic  affairs.  More  authority  would  be 
returned  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
education,  transportation,  law  enforcement, 
and  other  functions  which  until  the  last  two 
decades  had  been  almost  all  theirs.  Others, 
including  the  President,  prefer  that  Wash- 
ington remove  itself  from  most  domestic 
functions,  including  welfare,  and  return 
them  to  states,  localities,  and  the  private 
sector. 

Several  thoughts  occur  to  me  as  I  consider 
this  emerging  discussion  of  federalism: 

The  role  of  govemTnent—The  reductions 
in  federal  spending  force  us  to  think  care- 
fully about  the  role  of  government  in  our 
country.  We  should  not  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  government  is  worthless.  Most  of 
us  know  that  government  has  functions  to 
perform  even  if  we  worry  that  it  is  some- 
times excessive.  "Sorting  out"  aims  not  to 
destroy  government,  but  to  make  it  efficient 
and  effective. 

The  need  for  eguity.— Most  of  us  agree 
that  cuts  must  be  made,  but  if  they  are 
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made  then  there  must  be  equity  for  the 
middle  class  and  the  poor.  Equity  is  not  an 
ornament  in  the  federal  system;  it  is  an  es- 
sential aspect  of  it. 

Pragmatism  in  decision-making.— Vfe 
should  not  approach  "sorting  out"  with  pre- 
conceived notions.  Our  aim  should  be  to  im- 
prove the  way  government  performs.  The 
question  is  not  which  theory  of  federalism 
to  apply,  but  which  level  of  government  can 
handle  the  function  with  the  most  efficien- 
cy. We  should  be  less  ideological  in  "sorting 
out ",  and  we  should  be  willing  to  try  non- 
government options. 

The  importance  of  politics.— Out  view  of 
federalism  has  not  evolved  from  a  guiding 
doctrine  of  government.  Rather.  It  has 
grown  out  of  many  political  decisions  made 
over  the  years.  The  result  of  "sorting  out" 
will  not  be  a  neat  division  of  functions.  The 
nature  of  our  federal  system  takes  its  shape, 
not  from  theory,  but  from  the  decisions 
which  emerge  from  the  give-and-take  of  the 
political  process. 

Taking  care  toith  states  and  cities.— In 
this  period  of  fiscal  restraint,  heavy  burdens 
are  being  placed  on  states  and  cities.  They 
must  raise  enormous  sums  of  money  to  re- 
build infrastructure  and  maintain  services. 
"Sorting  out "  must  not  be  an  excuse  the 
federal  government  uses  to  ignore  their 
needs.* 


HAI>fDGUN  BODY  COUNT. 
NOVEMBER  1981 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  TilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
handgun  body  count  has  climbed  still 
higher.  For  the  month  of  November 
1981  there  are  704  reported  handgun 
deaths.  Prom  January  1.  1981,  through 
November  7.595  persons  were  victims 
of  handguns. 

It  appears  that  1982  will  continue 
this  tragic  trend.  The  United  States 
began  the  new  year  with  what  has 
become  sadly  typical  news— handgun 
murders.  Across  the  country,  more 
than  a  dozen  people  were  killed  during 
their  New  Year's  celebrations. 

I  hope  this  news  will  help  persuade 
Congress  to  set  a  strong  explicit  gun 
control  agenda,  and  halt  the  carnage. 

The  list  follows: 

Handgun  Body  Count.  November  1981 

alabama  i  1 4  < 

Philip  Ardizone.  Mary  Austin.  Mario 
Bush,  Kenneth  Cartwright.  Rev.  J.  Chan- 
dler, Isla  Ferlisi,  Bemice  Harville,  Calvin 
Johnson.  C.  W.  Lawson,  Willie  Playne. 
Frank  Quarles.  Steve  Watkins.  Ann  Wil- 
liams. Evans  Williams. 

ARIZONA   1 10  J 

Ricardo  Casillas.  Joseph  Fedie.  Carol 
Pierre.  Richard  Radcliff.  Raynaldo  Ruiz. 
Florence  Stanley,  Blanton  Sharrette,  Daniel 
UUery.  Henry  Walker,  Danny  Zufelt. 

ARKANSAS   i3i 

Burl  Carr,  T.  W.  Collingsworth,  Betty 
Thornton. 
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Phillip  Adkins.  Felipe  Alcantar-Ramirez. 
Deborah  Archer.  Michael  Avila,  Tomasa 
Baez,  King  Baker,  Robert  Borton  II,  Bobby 
Brownlee,  Henry  Buchman,  Eunice  Burton. 
Elsie  Castillo,  John  Clark,  Prank  Cologgi. 
John  Crahan,  Linda  Cruz,  Stephen  Delpero. 
David  Del  Rosario,  Marie  Dollar.  Robert 
Dolmorro. 

Charles  Durr,  Juan  Escobedo,  Richard 
Gaderson,  Jaime  Garcia,  William  Goble. 
Alonzo  Graham.  Mike  Graves,  Oscar  Guer- 
rero, John  Hernandez,  Michelle  Harrell.  Ivy 
Harris,  Kurt  Hochwarth,  Brian  Howard. 
John  Howard,  Thomas  Hunter.  Michael 
Jones,  Michael  Kelley,  Kwang  Kim,  Felix 
Ku,  Dr.  Lee  McCollough,  William  Mulhall. 
Antonio  Munoz,  Nerio  Nava. 

Marcla  Nevlll,  Kishisaku  Nohara,  James 
O'Callahan,  Arturo  Ochoa,  Marco  Orozco. 
Guadelupe  Ortega,  Donnie  Perry.  Albert 
Quinones,  Vinnie  Roberts,  Teddy  Rogers. 
Alfredo  Romero,  Rigoberto  Romero,  John 
Scott.  Donald  Sharp,  Klaus  Smith,  Andrew 
Sotelo,  Gregory  Steams,  Barbo  Tetzloff. 
Yousef  Tisawaq. 

Richard  Trotter,  Jr.,  Rick  Villaneuva, 
Guillermo  Walker,  Oler  Walker,  Audrey 
Whlttington.  Jacqueline  Wilkerson,  Ray- 
mond Wilson,  Harriette  Wolffers,  Nestor 
Wolffers.  Yeng  Yang,  Robert  Zuzak,  unid. 
female,  7  unid.  males. 

COLORADO  (1 3  < 

Jerald  Ames,  Joseph  Barela,  Cleveland 
Green,  Essel  Levin,  Thomas  Lewis,  Sr.. 
Alfred  London,  Yvonne  Rabb,  Wayne  Sills. 
JuUy  Simmons,  Wendy  Watt,  Lucille  Wood, 
David  Wright,  unid.  female. 

CONNECTICUT  131 

Anthony  Corsino,  Melvin  Kelley,  Eric 
Weathered. 

DELAWARE  (Si 

Ralph  Baynes,  Robert  Bright,  Julianne 
Westerman,  Caroline  Wise,  Wilbert  Wise. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   1 1 1 1 

Patrick  Godfrey,  Xx)rd  Hinton,  Gary 
McKenzle,  Doris  McNeil,  Neil  McNeil,  Ro- 
selle  Newman.  William  Reed.  Norma  Rem- 
ington, Joanne  Taylor,  David  Wright,  unid. 
female. 

FLORIDA  163) 

George  Bangert,  Lily  Bangert,  Santiago 
Blanco,  Dale  Bolger,  Nicola  Bruno,  Omar 
Cadavld,  Carlton  Carey.  Joseph  Cholico, 
Edward  Crutchfield,  Eugene  Desmet,  Luis 
Feliciano,  Carmen  Fernandez.  Marian 
Glosser.  Stanley  Glosser.  John  Green, 
Lucian  Green,  Angeline  Hall,  Victor  Her- 
rada,  William  Johnson,  Walter  Kemp,  Fran- 
cis Krupansky,  Alan  Levine.  Marcia  Levine. 
Judy  Lyle,  Johnnie  Loud,  Mirelio  Marzo, 
Wayne  McBride. 

Eddy  McMullen,  John  Owens,  Carlos 
Pena,  Edllfonso  Perez,  Kenneth  Richards. 
Jane  Rico,  Thomas  Rizzotto,  Yvonne  Rob- 
erts, Elbert  Rollins.  Ramiro  Ruiz,  Lorenza 
Simon.  Alice  Smith,  Charles  Smith,  Donny 
Smith,  Beatriz  Ugaloe,  Evelio  Valdez,  Randy 
Vickers.  Robert  Watson,  John  Will,  Donald 
Williams,  James  Wrisley,  unid.  female,  unid. 
female,  unid.  female,  unid.  female,  10  unid. 
males. 

GEORGIA   IS) 

James  Anderson,  Gerald  Ball,  Reginald 
Byrd,  Harper  Emiis,  Eddie  Keene,  Luior 
Mayo.  Joe  Tweedy,  Joseph  Williams. 

HAWAII  (2) 

John  McKay,  Venerando  Rivera. 

IDAHO   ( 1  I 

Valerie  Walters. 
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ILLINOIS   '90> 

Joyce  Adams.  Fred  Alexander.  Grace 
Barnes.  Calvin  Benton.  Elsie  Boyd.  John 
Bukala.  Guadalupe  Carrazco.  Ronald 
Carter,  Garry  Cate,  Dale  Cedric.  Vincenzo 
Chivetta,  Sharon  Croarkin.  Izear  Davis.  D. 
C.  Dunn.  Frederick  Edwards.  Willie  Felps. 
Pauline  Fiqueroa.  Claudio  Flores.  Jon  Fulcu- 
mori,  Claudia  Furez,  Edwin  Gaenzle,  Patri- 
cia Garrett,  Steven  Geska. 

Joanquin  Gonzalez.  Juanita  Grayhouse, 
Palmer  Harris.  Alden  Hartstein.  Robert 
Hendricks.  George  Johnson.  Jimmi  John- 
son. Edward  Kamradt,  Anthony  Kenny. 
Dorothy  Kleefish,  Nicole  Lee,  Lonnie  Lewis. 
William  Linn,  Jose  Lopez.  Raphael  Lopez. 
Leona  Loveling.  Michael  Lovemore.  Jimmy 
Maldonado.  Graylin  Mardis.  Nancy 
McBroom.  William  McMurtry.  Francisco 
Merica.  Kenneth  Middleton. 

Peter  Mueller.  Tom  Naughton.  Mark 
Kelson.  Linda  Kiksouk.  Robert  Parker. 
Donald  Pender.  James  Quimet.  David 
Radnis.  Ronnie  Ratliff.  Pelina  Reed.  Debra 
Richey.  Javier  Rico,  Toney  Rivera.  Alonzo 
Robertson,  Betty  Ross,  Joan  Roulette. 
Alfred  Russ.  William  Ryan,  Arnulfo  San- 
chez. Helio  Sanchez,  Ramon  Sanchez.  Willie 
Sanders. 

Edward  Siewertsen,  William  Spruille.  Car- 
lotta  Sweet,  Lee  Thomoson.  Ted  Tolwinski. 
Galindo  Valente,  John  Varellas.  George 
Vasquez,  Daniel  Wall,  Larry  Watson.  'Fred- 
erick Williams,  Donald  Wilson,  Joseph 
Wilson.  Joseph  Winter,  Helen  Zsetenyi. 
unid.  male.  unid.  male,  unid.  male.  unid. 
male,  unid.  male.  unid.  male. 

INDIANA   1131 

Louis  Brown.  Thomas  Dawson,  Phillip  Dil- 
lard,  Larry  Edwards,  Mary  Parrell,  Marie 
Perrell,  Brenda  Perrell,  Victoria  Puqua,  Eric 
Long.  Robert  Koontz,  Charles  Narwood. 
Floyd  Scott,  Michael  Simpson. 

IOWA   (3) 

Charles  Kennicker,  George  Leonard, 
Eugene  Tappa. 

KANSAS   18  I 

Claudine  Berry,  Gary  Brady.  Otis  Colbert. 
Edgar  Heidel.  Anthony  Lampkins.  Gabriel 
Robles.  Maria  Robles,  Aimee  Uf fner. 

KENTUCKY  < 1 1 

Douglas  England. 

LOUISIANA   I  131 

Rita  Babbin,  Carl  Cage,  Dannielle  Prazier, 
Robert  Gabriel.  Andrew  Hunter,  Roy  John- 
son, Marillo  Lozano.  Clyde  Maddox.  Brian 
Meiners,  Alfred  Pleasant.  FYank  Rocissano, 
Kella  Varnado,  Albert  Welton. 

MAINE  14  I 

Gail  Curtis.  Beverly  Hall,  Curtis  Samson, 
Joseph  Samson. 

MARYLAND  il9l 

Randolph  Carr.  Essy  Davis,  Alfred  Dran- 
ier,  Herbert  Durham,  David  Gibson.  Mi- 
chael Harris,  Ronald  Heatwole,  Percy 
Henry,  Jr.,  Joseph  Hudson,  Jr.,  Walter 
King,  Frederick  Musser,  David  Tyson.  Allan 
Wilson,  unid.  male.  unid.  male.  unid.  male, 
unid.  male,  unid.  male,  unid.  male. 

MASSACHUSETTS   <7i 

James  Black,  Brian  Cropper,  Lionel  Fre- 
dette,  Robert  Kemp,  Penny  Matherson.  Mi- 
chael McCray,  Horace  McNab. 

MICHIGAN   (441 

Terry  Andrews,  Denise  Bailey.  Nathan 
Barrow,  Wayne  Bogich.  Ernest  Brosch, 
Vivian  Brown.  Albert  Cash,  Terence  Cordle, 
Chester  Davis,  Talal  Dazko,  Stephen  Esca- 
lante.  Charles  Pulp.  William  Garvey.  Linda 
Glazer.   Ronald  Griffin.   Michael   Hawkins, 
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Curtis  Huey.  Latonya  Hughes,  Donald 
James.  Alonzo  Johnson.  Wilma  Kennedy, 
Robin  Lord. 

Mildred  Loving.  James  Martin.  Desmond 
McClusty.  Rodger  Meador.  Louis  Morales, 
Lige  Mull.  Marcus  Pearson.  Carl  Pebbles, 
Clarence  Perry,  Joanne  Phillips,  James 
Pratt.  James  Price.  Johnathon  Rhodes, 
Harry  Smith,  Ramona  Stoudemire,  John 
Strickland.  Gary  Stringfield.  McCarroU 
Tyus.  W.  C.  Williams.  Glover  Wilks.  unid. 
male.  unid.  male. 

MIMNESOTA   i7i 

Francis  Drager.  Rodney  Eskridge.  Gerald 
Howard,  Deputy  Sheriff  Lawson.  Arden 
Lyback.  Venessa  Pena,  Anthony  Webb. 

MISSOURI    '17  1 

Bruce  Davis,  Raymond  Frye.  Jr..  Michael 
Gathing.  Harriette  German.  William  Gess, 
Vencent  Harvey,  Dennis  Johnson.  Linda 
Keaton.  Ann  Keller.  Robert  Keller.  Walter 
Lockett,  Jr.  Billy  Rabun.  Michael  Tolbert, 
Stanley  Tucker,  Michael  Vesci,  Lee  Weath- 
ers, unid.  male. 

MONTANA   (2> 

Raymond  Flack,  Katherine  Ross. 

NEBRASKA   <  1  I 

William  Swierczek. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (  1 1 

Norman  Owens. 

NEW  JERSEY   (81 

Albert  Avella,  Michael  Bowe.  Gregory 
Cook,  Bonnie  Qriner.  Carol  McGreagor, 
John  Morris,  Pedro  Quinones,  Allan  Sha- 
piro 

NEW  MEXICO   (SI 

Flaud  Finley.  Sam  Finley.  Lupita  Garcia, 
William  Monnereau.  unid.  male. 

NEW  YORK   (38  I 

Andrew  Behan.  Johnnie  Bell.  Craig 
Bender.  Dino  Boneta.  Anna  Chester,  Shye 
Chester.  James  Collums.  Ronald  Copo- 
bianco,  David  Davidson.  Arcadio  Feliciano, 
Ronnie  Goldsmith.  John  Gomes.  Eric 
Grant,  Richard  Groshut,  Evelyn  Kirkman, 
Burant  Lee,  Barbara  Luddy.  Jay  Moore. 

Juan  Pena,  Moses  Pinnock,  Israel  Prieto, 
Carmen  Santos,  Saul  Santos.  Julio  Soto, 
George  Spencer,  Merle  Spicer,  Julius 
Thomas,  Steven  White,  Dr.  John  Wood,  Jr. 
unid.  female,  unid.  male,  unid.  male.  unid. 
male.  unid.  male,  unid.  male,  unid.  male, 
unid.  male.  unid.  male. 

NORTH  CAROLINA   I14i 

Patrolman  Edmond  Cannn.  Edward  Cook, 
Elline  Cook,  Dennie  Enevold,  Doris  Ertz- 
berger,  Ruth  Grzegorzewski,  Aubrey 
Hodges,  Maylon  Johnson,  Andrew  Klein, 
Marinus  Reynders,  Manuel  Segarra,  James 
Walton,  Jimmy  Williams,  unid.  male. 

OHIO   (121 

Meisha  Blabock,  Felix  Chavez,  Thomas 
Coulter,  Elizabeth  Dado,  John  Dado, 
Donnie  Downard,  Betty  Hayes,  Pete  McKin- 
non,  Herbert  McElrath,  Cathy  Moore.  Ken- 
neth Searcy,  unid.  male. 

OKLAHOMA  (4i 

Keith  Brown,  Brian  Casey,  Carl  Jackson, 
Monita  Kern. 

OREGON  (S> 

Ted  Damm.  Peter  Miller,  Leslie  Moore- 
head.  William  Roper,  Lyle  Valentine. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (261 

James  Bates,  Celia  Becker,  Francis 
Becker,  Marie  Becker,  Thomas  Brisbane, 
Matthew  Cianciulli,  Valerie  Dorsey,  Virginia 
Edwards,  Angela  Emerich,  Robert  Graves, 
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Brique  Hairston.  Daniel  Hood.  Earl  John- 
son. Robert  Kragle,  Thomas  Morton. 
George  Phipps.  Ronald  Presbery.  Charles 
Price.  Martha  Quinones.  Margaret  Regas. 
Carroll  Ritchie.  Christopher  Rocki.  John 
Smith,  Dylan  Thomas.  Mary  Wanner.  Carol 
Warren. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA   (3i 

Paul  Brown.  Jr..  Monty  Edwards.  Rodney 
Stubbs. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  (  1 1 

Ralph  Gilquist. 

TENNESSEE  •  1  3  > 

Dr.  James  Beaty.  Stella  Beaty.  Lawrence 
Bieghler,  Eleanor  Cross,  Alfred  Evans,  Jr.. 
Dennis  Fugatt.  Johnny  Harrell,  Jr.,  George 
Rayford,  Richard  Rodriquez,  Paul  Slankard, 
Randy  Vanatta,  Peggy  Vaughn,  John 
Young. 

TEXAS  (991 

Kevin  Alexander,  Alfred  Anzaldua, 
Howard  Ardoin,  Sr..  Margarito  Ayala,  Rich- 
ard Bailey,  Alexander  Bean.  Jr.,  Vicy  Berry, 
James  Bolden,  Tony  Boyd,  Sherman  Brown, 
Rodney  Brown,  Samford  Brown,  Larry  Bur- 
roughs, Armando  Carreon,  Amado  Casillas, 
Jr.,  Tracey  Chung,  James  Collums.  Ar- 
mando Cruz.  Amado  Casillas,  Jr.,  Jesus 
Cruz. 

Melvin  Dibrell,  Ramon  Duenes,  Margaret 
Ensign,  Albert  Farrand,  Phyllis  Fassauer, 
Michael  Perron,  Royce  Gammons,  Mary 
Garcia,  Jack  Garrett,  Betty  Gay.  Abilino 
Gonzalez.  Jackson  Gray,  Ronald  Greene, 
Janie  Gryder,  Alan  Hammonds,  Douglas 
Hawkins,  Alfonso  Hemazndez,  Andres  Her- 
nandez, Eugene  Howard,  Johnny  Howerton. 

Damion  Horn,  L.  C.  Hubbard.  Ahiga 
Hudson  III,  Carlton  Hudson,  Mike  Huggins, 
Dorothy  Hunter.  Johnny  Jackson.  Fred 
Johnson,  Junius  Jones,  Ben  Kirby,  Mary 
Kirby,  Donald  Latham,  Joe  Ledesma,  John 
Leonard,  Thornton  Lewis.  Jr..  George  Mar- 
tinez, Sr.,  Raul  Martinez,  James  McGahee, 
Jr..  Elroy  Meyers.  Jimmie  Morris. 

Delmiro  Ortiz.  Kevin  Phillips,  Robert 
Phillips,  Carlos  Pineda,  Juan  Ponce,  Mi- 
chael Potts,  J.  Malcom  Roberts.  Robert 
Routliffe.  Phillip  Ruelas,  Roberto  Santos, 
Tabino  Sacarillas,  Thomas  Sandoval,  Ray- 
mond Shutter,  Bobbie  Smith,  Clifford  Stan- 
ley, Joseph  Starrett,  Sandra  Stiles.  Carl 
Thompson,  Larry  Tiller,  Rachel  Tonche. 

Armando  Trevino,  Jerry  Tubbs,  K.  Kevin 
Tucker,  Miguel  Villalobos,  Lorenzo  Villan- 
ueva,  Janetta  Williams,  Walter  Williams, 
Jimmy  Wilson,  Woodrow  Wilson,  unid. 
female,  unid.  male,  unid.  male,  unid.  male, 
unid.  male,  unid.  male,  unid.  male.  unid. 
male,  unid.  male. 


Aida  Martinez. 

VIRGINIA   (191 

Mary  Archie,  Donald  Benson,  Paula  Boyd, 
Heren  Cabacar,  Dorothy  Elliott,  Thomas 
Hicks,  Robin  Holland,  Barry  Homer,  Debo- 
rah Jones,  Raymond  Payne,  Fredrick  Pres- 
ton, John  Shaffer.  Maria  Shaffer,  Vernon 
Shifflett,  Carlton  Sivells,  Richard  Smith, 
Richard  Sunday,  Jimmy  Powers,  Bruce  Tie- 
mens. 

WASHINGTON  (6i 

Janet  Benn,  Kevin'  Hall,  Dennis  Halvor- 
son,  Greg  Motten,  Augustine  Saucedo,  Billy 
Sondergaard. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (5i 

Raymond  Blackburn,  Jr.,  Ronald  Cook, 
William  Lankford,  Cynthia  Miller,  Ronald 
Summers. 
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WISCONSIN   (41 

Arden  Dietsche.  Lenora  Dietsche.  Wilbur 
Dietsche.  Loren  StoU.» 


IAN  PAISLEY'S  VISA 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  their  wise  decision  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1981.  to  invalidate  the  visa  of 
Mr.  Ian  Paisley.  This  decision  is  just. 
It  is  also  consistent  with  the  general 
State  Department  policy  to  deny  visas 
to  people  who  are  known  to  be  respon- 
sible for  terrorism  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

As  the  leader  of  Ulster's  militant 
Protestant  Democratic  Unionist  Party. 
Mr.  Paisley's  activities  serve  the  forces 
of  terrorism  and  violence  now  raging 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Terrorism  cannot 
be  justified,  no  matter  in  what  cause  it 
is  perpetrated. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Paisley's  actions  only 
contribute  to  the  hardened  intolerance 
and  secular  division  in  Northern  Ire- 
land today  and  consequently  in  inimi- 
cal to  our  commitment  to  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  State 
Department  exercised  its  legitimate 
right  to  deny  visas  to  those  whose 
presence  they  feel  will  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  or  of 
world  harmony.  I  applaud  them  for 
their  judgment  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Pais- 
ley.* 
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ing  of  the  enlightening  text  which  fol- 
lows to  my  distinguished  colleagues: 
Why  America  Needs  Farmers 

One  reason  America  is  a  great  nation  is 
because  she  is  a  well-fed  nation.  For  this,  we 
can  thank  our  farmers.  America  would  not 
long  remain  great  without  her  farmers. 

One  only  need  look  at  the  communist 
block  countries,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
see  that  their  biggest  problem  is  feeding 
their  people.  These  are  countries  with  natu- 
ral resources  equal  to  ours.  They  have 
bought  agricultural  equipment  and  technol- 
ogy from  us.  and  still  they  can  not  produce 
as  well  as  we. 

With  equal  resources  and  equipment  why 
is  it  that  American  agriculture  is  superior? 
Not  only  are  our  farmers  collectively  out- 
producing those  of  the  other  nations,  they 
do  it  with  less  people.  This  frees  a  high  per- 
centage of  our  population  to  work  at  other 
jobs,  which  contributes  to  making  our 
nation  great. 

Farmers  are  the  root  of  many  jobs. 
Through  their  efforts,  others  process,  pro- 
mote and  market  agriculture  products,  thus 
increasing  American  farm  trade. 

America  needs  her  farmers  for  more  than 
just  the  obvious  reasons.  Sure,  they  supply 
us  with  food  and  fiber:  but  more  important 
than  this,  they  represent  the  main  spoke  in 
America's  wheel  of  progress.* 


WHY  AMERICA  NEEDS  FARMERS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation sponsors  a  statewide  essay  con- 
test for  all  seventh  graders  on  the 
topic  of  the  importance  of  agriculture 
in  American  life.  This  year's  prize-win- 
ning essay  was  written  by  an  outstand- 
ing 12-year-old  student  from  Thomas- 
ton,  Ga.'s,  R.  E.  Lee  Junior  High 
School— Miss  Mandy  Hughes.  Mandy's 
award-wiruiing  essay,  entitled  "Why 
America  Needs  Farmers,"  triumphed 
over  80  other  entries.  The  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  Hughes,  Mandy 
was  named  Upson  County's  1980  Out- 
standing Cloverleaf  4-H'er  and  is  a  tal- 
ented musician  and  public  speaker. 

Mandy's  thoughtful  commentary  on 
the  vital  role  of  farmers  to  the  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation  provides  in- 
sight and  understanding  far  beyond 
her  years.  I  commend  a  careful  read- 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Foreign  Affairs 
Newsletter  for  December  1981  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 
El  Salvador 

The  United  States  backs  the  moderate 
junta  in  El  Salvador.  It  contends  that  the 
centrist  government  of  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  is  the  only  alternative  to  control  by 
the  extreme  rightist  military  or  the  extreme 
leftist  guerrillas.  The  main  issue  for  the 
United  States  is  whether  to  stay  with  the 
junta  as  it  moves  toward  elections  or  to 
push  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

The  roots  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador 
are  found  in  the  heavy  concentration  of 
wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Sal- 
vadorans.  In  1973.  for  example,  the  top  10 
percent  of  the  population  owned  80  percent 
of  the  land,  while  the  bottom  10  percent 
owned  only  0.4  percent.  Over  half  the  coun- 
try's people  had  annual  incomes  below  $250 
that  year. 

During  the  1960's  and  1970's  the  tradition- 
al structures  of  authority  in  El  Salvador,  al- 
ready eroded  by  growing  social  and  econom- 
ic tensions,  began  to  disintegrate.  Violence 
spread,  and  in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the 
country  and  stimulate  evolutionary  change 
a  cadre  of  military  men  overthrew  the  gov- 
ernment of  Carlos  Humberto  Romero  in  the 
fall  of  1979.  Since  then,  three  civilian-mili- 
tary juntas  have  ruled  El  Salvador,  the  last 
led  by  Mr.  Duarte.  Each  junta  has  struggled 
to  stop  the  violence,  initiate  reforms,  and 
hold  elections.  Many  Salvadorans  were 
pleased  with  the  long  overdue  reforms,  but 
extremists  of  both  the  left  and  right  reacted 
by  intensifying  the  violence.  About  12.000 
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Salvadorans  died  in  1980  in  circumstances  of 
rising  chaos.  The  civilian  death  toll  nearly 
exceeded  11.000  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1981. 

The  politics  of  violence  in  El  Salvador 
date  back  decades,  and  the  forces  of  vio- 
lence still  hold  sway  there  today.  On  the  far 
right  are  many  groups,  including  OROEN. 
an  organization  with  a  rural  base  and  close 
ties  to  local  security  forces.  These  groups 
have  employed  tactics  of  indiscriminate  as- 
sassination over  the  last  several  years.  The 
control  of  rightist  violence  has  been  ham- 
pered by  the  disruption  of  the  courts  and  by 
the  ongoing  war.  It  is  alleged  that  rightist 
groups  are  tied  to  elements  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Althought  the  right-wing  groups  pose  a 
serious  threat,  an  equally  great  danger 
comes  from  armed  groups  of  the  far  left  and 
the  so-called  "popular  organizations".  In  a 
series  of  secret  strategy  sessions,  the  Cuban 
government  apparently  unified  these  groups 
with  other  disaffected  Salvadorans  to  form 
the  DRU  and  the  FDR.  The  first  is  a  para- 
military organization:  the  second  is  a  politi- 
cal one.  Both  receive  substsjitial  assistance 
from  Cuba.  The  armed  ranks  of  the  guerril- 
las may  number  some  3.000  to  4,000.  and 
they  have  much  freedom  of  movement  in 
rural  regions.  However,  their  ability  to  un- 
dermine the  Duarte  government  has  not 
been  shown.  Their  "final  offensive"  of  Janu- 
ary. 1981.  failed  without  generating  much 
popular  support. 

Although  the  extremist  groups  of  both 
the  left  and  right  continue  to  try  to  impose 
their  will  on  El  Salvador,  most  Salvadorans 
seem  to  desire  no  more  than  an  end  to  the 
violence.  The  Duarte  government  has  made 
some  progress.  In  March  of  this  year,  a  spe- 
cial commission  was  appointed  to  prepare 
for  elections  to  a  constituent  assembly  in 
1982.  and  in  July  a  law  was  passed  making 
all  parties  which  accept  democratic  proce- 
dures eligible  to  participate  in  the  elections. 
Whether  the  elections  can  be  successful  in  a 
climate  of  violence  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
Duarte  government  hopes  gradually  to  es- 
tablish civilian  authority,  induce  the  mili- 
tary to  abstain  from  involvement  In  politics, 
and  bring  the  far  right  under  control.  It  has 
banned  paramilitary  forces  and  has  im- 
proved the  nation's  security  somewhat,  but 
grave  problems  remain.  The  armed  forces 
themselves  continue  to  commit  abuses, 
thereby  playing  into  the  guerrillas'  hands. 
They  have  some  20.000  in  their  ranks  and 
they  are  better  trained,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  win  on  the  battlefield. 

Progress  on  land  and  banking  reforms  has 
been  slow,  but  the  Duarte  Junta  has  shown 
that  change,  albeit  modest,  can  come  by  in- 
stitutional means.  The  church,  trade 
unions,  agrarian  organizations,  professional 
bodies,  and  businesses  are  becoming  more 
engaged  in  the  search  for  peace.  The  emerg- 
ing consensus  against  violence  could  be  im- 
portant in  the  coming  months.  There  is  no 
consensus,  however,  on  the  best  way  to  end 
the  violence.  The  Duarte  government  re- 
jects negotiations  with  the  guerrillas  and 
seeks  to  establish  itself  through  elections 
even  if  the  guerrillas  do  not  participate.  The 
guerrillas  want  to  talk,  but  perhaps  only  to 
gain  time. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  sup- 
port self-determination  for  the  people  of  El 
Salvador,  to  help  create  a  process  leading  to 
free  elections,  to  back  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment with  economic  and  military  aid  as  it 
tries  to  reform,  and  to  help  put  an  end  to  all 
terrorism.  At  the  root  of  its  policy  is  the 
belief  that  the  only  alternatives  to  the  far- 
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from-perfect  Duarte  junta  are  unacceptable 
extremists  on  the  right  or  left.  The  United 
Slates  also  seeks  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms 
into  guerrilla  hands,  and  it  is  against  negoti- 
ations at  this  time.  Opposition  to  talks  has 
put  the  United  States  at  odds  with  some  of 
its  major  European  allies  and  Mexico,  which 
favor  a  negotiated  settlement  as  the  least 
expensive  and  quickest  solution.  In  addition 
to  diplomatic  support,  the  United  Slates  has 
given  economic  and  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor, the  former  three  times  as  ample  as  the 
latter.  Nearly  $200  million  in  economic  aid 
has  been  sent  to  El  Salvador  in  1980  and 
1981.  A  small  contingent  of  American  mili- 
tary advisers  forms  part  of  the  program  of 
military  aid. 

The  savage  events  of  recent  years  have 
created  erunities  in  El  Salvador  which  will 
not  be  forgotten  soon.  Salvadoran  society  is 
deeply  divided  today— and  very  well  armed. 
The  process  of  healing,  once  begun,  will 
take  lime.  Most  Salvadorans  want  that  proc- 
ess to  start.  The  future  holds  the  battle- 
field, the  ballot  bo::,  or  negotiation.  There  is 
deadlock  on  the  battlefield;  fair  elections  or 
fruitful  negoUatic-is  will  be  very  difficult  to 
conduct.  The  United  States  must  persist  in 
its  efforts  to  find  a  settlement  which  re- 
flects the  will  of  the  Salvadoran  people.* 
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SUBSIDIZING  RACISM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R '^PRESENT ATI VES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration's  recent  deci- 
sion to  overturn  the  11-year-old  Feder- 
al policy  of  prohibiting  tax  exemp- 
tions to  segregated  schools  demon- 
strates its  profound  insensitivity  to 
the  effects  of  descrimination.  None  of 
the  administration's  further  actions 
on  the  issue  have  altered  one  meaning 
of  the  original  decision— that  segregat- 
ed institutions  may  be  supported  by 
the  Nation's  taxpayers.  The  following 
New  York  Times  editorial  and  op-ed 
piece  of  January  12  and  19.  aptly  de- 
scribe the  racial  insensitivity  of  the 
administration's  decision: 

Subsidizing  Racism 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

With  its  decision  to  grant  a  Federal  tax 
exemption  to  segregated  private  schools,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  moved  from  a 
lack  of  interest  in  fighting  racial  discimina- 
tion  to  active  promotion  of  it. 

Never  mind  the  sophistical  explanation 
being  offered.  An  11 -year-old  Federal 
policy— first  in  effect  under  President 
Nixon— has  been  reversed.  The  reversal  re- 
stores tax  exemption  to  more  than  100  pri- 
vate schools  and  other  organizations  that 
had  lost  it  because  they  practiced  segrega- 
tion. 

Many  more  segregated  schools  that  have 
never  been  tax-exempt  will  now  gain  that 
status.  And  new  segregated  schools  will  be 
organized  to  take  advantage  of  the  policy 
reversal.  Those  who  contribute  to  any  of 
these  schools  can  take  a  Federal  tax  deduc- 
tion for  doing  so;  and  all  the  schools  will  be 
excused  from  paying  unemployment.  Social 
Security  and  Federal  income  taxes. 


If  that  isn't  actively  promoting  racial  dis- 
crimination, what  is?  And  its  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' pockets  at  that. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Representative 
Shirley  Chisholra  of  Brooklyn  declared  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  services  memorializing 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.: 

•The  dreams  of  the  60's  and  70s  have 
turned  into  the  shrinking  reality  of  the 
80's.  ...  We  [blacks]  must  realize  that  the 
gains  made  during  the  past  15  years  are 
being  taken  away  one  by  one." 

Here's  only  a  partial  record: 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  said  it 
will  no  longer  seek  or  enforce  busing  orders 
for  school  desegregation. 

The  Justice  Department  will  seek  reversal 
of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  approving  a 
voluntary  affirmative  action  program— de- 
spite President  Reagan's  apparent  approval 
of  it  at  a  news  conference. 

Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  water  down  a  10-year 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  already 
passed  by  the  House. 

Neither  he  nor  the  Justice  Department 
has  lifted  a  finger  to  oppose  a  pending 
Senate  bill  that  would  strip  the  Supreme 
Court  of  jurisdiction  in  school  segregation 
cases. 

There's  plenty  more.  Mr.  Reagan's  budget 
cuts  have  hit  hardest  at  minorities  and  the 
poor.  His  economic  policies  have  produced 
8.9  percent  unemployment— a  figure  expect- 
ed to  hang  above  9  percent  in  coming 
months— and  that  translates  into  16.1  per- 
cent unemployment  for  blacks,  a  rate  near 
the  record. 

But  at  least  the  Administration  can  argue 
plausibly  that  busing  hasn't  worked,  al- 
though there's  ample  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. It  claims  to  be  opposed  only  to  "goals 
and  quotas,"  not  to  affirmative  action  itself. 
And  Mr.  Reagan  belatedly  says  he  supports 
extension  of  the  Voting  RighU  Act— but 
only  with  the  changes  he  wants. 

Similarly,  the  Administration  now  argues 
that  its  tax-exemption  ruling  is  not  an  en- 
dorsement of  school  segregation.  The  non- 
discrimination policy  of  the  last  11  years,  it 
says,  gives  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  too 
much  power;  only  Congress  should  have  the 
authority  to  decide  who  gets  tax  exemption 
and  who  doesn't. 

That  does  not  just  happen  to  be  what  dis- 
criminatory schools  like  Bob  Jones  Universi- 
ty in  Greenville,  S.C,  have  been  saying  in 
Federal  court.  It  does  not  just  happen  to  be 
the  reverse  of  what  the  Justice  Department 
was  telling  the  courts  as  recently  as  Septem- 
ber. It  does  not  Just  happen  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  a  three-judge  Federal  court's  order 
in  1971.  later  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  holding  that  the  Government  could 
not  legally  grant  tax  exemption  to  racially 
discriminatory  private  schools. 

All  of  that  is  quite  deliberate,  as  is  the  Ad- 
ministration's ignoring  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  had  ample  opportunity  in  11 -years 
to  legislate  policy  if  it  felt  the  need,  or  to 
change  existing  policy— which  was,  in  fact, 
at  least  partially  based  on  legislative  history 
as  unanimously  interpreted  by  the  Nixon, 
Ford  and  Carter  administrations. 

Not  even  the  most  ardent  Reaganites  will 
be  able  to  claim  a  "mandate"  from  the 
people  for  Mr.  Reagan's  reversal  of  this 
longstanding  and  widely  accepted  Federal 
effort  to  penalize  existing  discrimination 
and  prevent  more.  But  its  not  hard  to  see 
why  the  Administration  acted  as  it  did. 

Its  decision  to  reward  segregated  schools 
pleases  many  hard-right  conservatives— not 
just  Southerners— and  is  a  sop  to  Chairman 
J.  Strom  Thurmond  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 


Committee.  It  lines  up  the  Administration 
with  the  Mormon  Church  and  with  numer- 
ous fundamentalist  religious  groups  that, 
like  Bob  Jones  University,  profess  to  find  bi- 
bilical  authority  for  racial  segregation.  Mr. 
Reagan's  previous  emphasis  on  the  econo- 
my, rather  than  on  •social  issues, "  has  not 
pleased  these  elements. 

Nor  does  the  President  think  he  has  much 
to  fear  from  blacks,  few  of  whom  ever  sup- 
ported him.  But  he  may  learn  better,  as 
have  others  before  him.  if  they  heed  Shirley 
Chisholm's  advice:  "Get  your  marching 
boots  ready!" 

It's  Still  Tax-Exempt  Hate 

White  House  post-mortems  notwithstand- 
ing, the  decision  to  give  tax  breaks  to  segre- 
gated private  schools  cannot  be  blamed  on 
bad  staffing  or  inept  politics.  The  excuses 
fail  for  a  simple  reason:  the  President  clings 
to  the  new  racist  policy.  Even  after  being 
fully  informed,  he  wants  to  start  granting 
those  exemptions  and  keep  on  going  until 
Congress  passes  a  new  law  forbidding  them. 

Bad  staffing  there  surely  was.  Someone 
should  have  known  that  present  law.  as  con- 
strued by  the  Federal  courts,  already  for- 
bids tax  exemptions  for  schools  that  dis- 
criminate by  race.  A  court  order  to  that 
effect  already  binds  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  I.R.S.  even  risks  contempt  if  it 
tries  to  exempt  any  segregated  school  in  one 
state.  Mississippi.  But  if  the  staff  blundered, 
that  doesn't  explain  adhering  to  the 
blunder. 

Bad  politics?  Apparently  only  in  the  exe- 
cution, says  Edwin  Meese.  Mr.  Reagan's 
counselor.  He  says  he  should  have  h&d  a  bill 
drafted  and  ready  for  release  with  the  new 
policy.  But  the  President's  decision  was 
good  politics,  according  to  the  political 
game  now  being  played  with  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  and  other  fans  of  the  white 
academies. 

What  lesson  does  the  White  House  draw 
from  the  experience?  That  it  needs  better 
decision-making  machinery.  One  official 
predicts  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet  "council 
on  legal  policy"  to  keep  tabs  on  the  govern- 
ment's litigation.  There's  a  law  about  that 
on  the  books  already.  It  creates  a  "Depart- 
ment of  Justice,"  headed  by  an  "Attorney 
General."  Can't  he  be  relied  on  to  tell  the 
President  the  legal  truth?  If  he's  not  smart 
enough  or  tough  enough  to  do  so,  why  look 
to  some  coimcil  coordinator? 

Contrary  to  tax  law.  against  the  grain  of 
every  civil  rights  achievement  in  a  genera- 
tion, at  odds  with  three  prior  Administra- 
tions. Ronald  Reagan  voluntarily  permits 
tax  benefits  to  flow  to  segregated  institu- 
tions, even  to  those  that  don't  even  deny 
their  racial  bias. 

However  obfuscated,  however  perfumed, 
that's  still  tax-exempt  hate.* 
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Churches,  civic  associations,  and 
public  offices  throughout  New  Jersey's 
10th  Congressional  District  participat- 
ed that  day  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
America's  greatest  human  rights  advo- 
cates, and  truly  one  of  our  national 
heroes.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for 
Congress  to  recognize  Dr.  King's  spe- 
cial place  in  our  Nation's  history  by 
designating  January  15  a  national 
legal  holiday. 

It  takes  a  rare  person  or  an  extraor- 
dinary event  to  justify  a  new  national 
holiday.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was 
much  more  than  a  rare  person.  He  was 
imique  in  American  history— as  a  man, 
as  a  leader,  and  as  an  advocate  for 
freedom  and  justice.  Dr.  King  did 
more  than  any  other  American  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  this  Nation  to 
live  up  to  its  great  ideals  and  goals. 
Making  his  birthday  a  legal  holiday, 
celebrated  by  all  Americans  in  all  50 
States,  will  provide  an  atmual  opportu- 
nity for  our  Nation  to  reflect  on  our 
goals  for  advancing  civil  rights.  There 
is  still  much  work  to  be  done  to  assure 
equal  opportunity  for  education,  em- 
ployment, and  housing  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  believe  that  January  15 
would  be  a  most  appropriate  day  for 
us  as  a  nation  to  focus  on  these  issues. 

I  fervently  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
year  when  we  finally  enact  legislation 
I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  to  desig- 
nate January  15  a  national  holiday. 
The  Nation  has  already  had  to  wait 
too  long  for  this  simple  act  of  commit- 
ment to  civil  rights  and  of  tribute  to  a 
man  of  peace.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR.  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thousands  of  people  who  marched  to 
the  Capitol  on  January  15  served  as  an 
extension  of  the  numerous  demonstra- 
tions held  in  towns  and  cities  all  across 
our  country  celebrating  the  birthdate 
of    Dr.     Martin    Luther    King,    Jr. 


ELIAS  KARMON,  BRONX  LEADER 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  new 
entries  are  being  made  in  the  history 
books  of  the  Bronx  this  month  as  one 
of  our  great  civic  leaders,  Mr.  Elias 
Karmon,  steps  down  as  president  of 
the  Bronx  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Karmon  has  been  working  in  and  for 
the  Bronx  for  some  40  years,  and  I  will 
bet  retiring  as  president  of  the  cham- 
ber does  not  signal  the  end  of  this 
dedicated  career.  Elias  Karmon  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  deeply 
involved  residents  of  our  borough.  The 
Congress  is  full  of  busy  men,  but  most 
of  us  would  find  the  activities  of  this 
man  staggering.  Not  only  has  he  been 
continually  successful  as  a  business- 
man, but  he  has  taken  time  to  work 
with  dozens  of  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  keep  the  Bronx  a  good  place 
to  work  and  live.  His  example  of  stay- 
ing to  fight  against  urban  blight 
rather  than  giving  up  and  moving 
somewhere  else  has  been  inspiring 
Bronxites  for  years,  and  the  Bronx  is  a 
better  place  because  of  it.  As  he  put  it 
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himself   in   his   report   to   the  Bronx 
Chamber  last  year: 

The  intended  demise  of  the  Bronx  was  not 
accepted  by  the  many  who  lived  and  worked 
here  and  who  had  established  their  roots 
here.  Its  tenacious  people  showed  Its  great 
strength,  an  alloy  forged  in  the  pride  of  its 
past  history,  its  purposeful  present,  its  po- 
tential future.  With  all  of  its  ethnic  groups 
working  together  in  a  wholesome  relation- 
ship, the  people  labored  amidst  the  rubble 
to  recreate  their  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  spirit  and  effort  like 
this  can  rebuild  our  cities  •  *  •  my  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Mario 
BiAGGi.  Robert  Garcia,  and  Peter 
Peyser  join  me  in  saluting  Mr. 
Karmon  on  his  leadership,  and  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
brief  summary  of  his  impressive  career 
from  Cornucopia,  the  newsletter  of 
the  Bronx  Venture  Corp. 

Elias  Karmon,  Distinguishes  Businessman 
Philanthropist,  Heads  BVC  Advisory 
Group 

Currently  completing  his  fourth  consecu- 
tive term  as  President  of  the  Bronx  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Mr.  Elias  Karmon  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Business  Advisory  Committee  of  Bronx  Ven- 
ture Corporation.  A  civic  leader  in  the 
Bronx  for  40  years  he  has  been  active  with 
many  business,  civic,  health,  service  and 
fund-raising  organizations.  He  also  served  as 
President  of  the  Bronx  Rotary  Club,  Chair- 
man of  the  Bronx  Council  of  the  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  Bronx  Dis- 
trict and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bronx  Boys  Club. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  he 
still  serves  on  its  Board  and  on  its  Loan 
Committee.  In  addition  he  currently  serves 
on  the  Boards  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Bronx 
House,  The  Bronx  Girls  Club,  Bronx  Fron- 
tier Development  Corporation,  Fordham 
Road  Area  Development  Corporation,  Re- 
gional Aid  for  Interim  Needs,  The  Pelham 
Parkway  Mall  Local  Development  Corpora- 
tion, Lincoln  Community  Mental  Health 
Center,  the  South  Bronx  Community  Hous- 
ing Corporation  and  the  Pelham  Parkway 
Jewish  Center. 

Mr.  Karmon  was  a  member  of  the  Lay  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  old  Lincoln  Hospital  and 
during  his  nine  years  as  its  chairman,  the 
Lay  Board  obtained  the  commitment  for  the 
building  of  the  new  Lincoln  Hospital. 

He  is  also  a  Past  Chairman  of  the  Bronx 
Urban  League  Advisory  Committee  of  which 
he  was  a  founding  member  when  the  Urban 
League  opened  its  first  Bronx  office  in  1950. 
Mr.  Karmon  is  also  a  life  member  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

His  dedication  to  community  services  has 
earned  him  recognition  from  the  Bronx 
Council  of  Churches;  Bronx  Urban  League; 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews; 
Bronx  Boys  Club;  Y.M.C.A.;  American  Red 
Cross;  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine; Bronx  County  American  Legion; 
Morris  High  School;  East  Bronx  Communi- 
ty Council;  Council  of  Spanish  American 
Organizations  of  Greater  New  York;  Borin- 
quen  Post,  American  Legion;  South  Bronx 
Kids  on  the  March;  Institute  of  Applied 
Human  Dynamics;  Mount  Carmel  Baptist 
Church;  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  the 
State  of  Israel. 
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In  1979  he  received  the  coveted  Jefferson 
Award  for  Public  Service  on  the  Bill  Boggs 
Mid-Day  Live  Show  on  Channel  5. 

A  graduate  of  New  York  University,  he 
worked  as  an  accountant:  a  manufacturer  of 
clothing;  builder  of  parking  lots;  developer 
of  buildings  for  use  by  public  and  private 
agencies  and  in  the  retail  clothing  business 
on  Prospect  Avenue.  Hollywood  Clothes  was 
an  institution  in  the  Bronx  for  more  than 
30  years. 

Beginning  in  1958  he  took  over  the  R.K.O. 
FYanklin  Theater  and  used  it  for  annual 
Christmas  parties  for  3,200  children  from 
local  schools.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops, 
settlement  houses.  P.A.L.  and  church 
groups. 

Mr.  Karmon  is  President  of  EMK  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  a  real  estate  firm  with  offices  on 
Prospect  Avenue  where  he  has  conducted 
his  business  enterprises  since  1940. 

Mr.  Karmon  attributes  his  success  to  hard 
work  and  persistence.  He  plans  to  write  a 
book  about  his  experiences  as  a  business- 
man and  philanthropist.  Mr.  Karmon  re- 
sides in  the  Bronx  with  his  wife  Sylvia. 
They  have  two  children,  both  married.* 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1982 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  January  6, 
1982,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Outlook  for  1982 

Polls  tell  us  that  Americans  are  in  a 
gloomy  mood  as  they  enter  1982.  They  are 
anxious  about  the  state  of  their  country  and 
worried  about  inflation.  They  feel  the  pinch 
of  recession  and  see  a  real  chance  that  nu- 
clear war  will  break  out  somewhere  in  the 
world  within  the  next  five  years. 

Prom  my  vantage  point  in  the  Congress.  1 
understand  why  Americans  are  so  con- 
cerned. I  think  that  we  face  a  difficult  year 
in  1982.  The  economy  is  in  recession  as  the 
year  begins,  and  not  until  many  months 
into  the  year  will  we  see  an  upturn.  The 
international  situation  remains  highly  dan- 
gerous. The  United  States  is  stymied  by  the 
suppression  of  freedom  in  Poland:  the  tur- 
moil in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
is  not  likely  to  subside;  prospects  for 
progress  in  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  peace  negotiations  in  the 
Middle  East  are  not  encouraging.  There  are 
some  bright  spots,  to  be  sure.  Inflation  is 
slowing,  interest  rates  may  be  sliding  down- 
ward until  mid-year  at  least,  and  supplies  of 
energy  appear  to  be  sufficient.  By  the  end 
of  1982.  the  United  States  will  become  the 
first  country  in  the  world  to  turn  out  more 
than  $3  trillion  worth  of  goods  and  services 
annually. 

On  the  economy,  the  consensus  among 
the  forecasters  shows  a  continued  decline 
well  into  early  1982  and  a  pick-up  about 
mid-year.  The  unemployment  picture  is 
grim,  with  a  peak  of  9  percent  projected 
during  the  first  few  months  of  the  year. 
With  a  little  luck,  inflation  could  be  reduced 
to  its  lowest  annual  rate  in  five  years.  The 
crucial  question  is  where  the  economy  will 
go  in  the  second  half  of  the  year— that  is. 
how  strong  the  recovery  will  be.  Interest 
rates  may  hold  the  key.  The  level  of  interest 
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rates  wiil  depend  in  part  on  the  size  of  the 
federal  deficit,  and  the  outlook  ;s  for  record- 
breaking  deficits  during  the  next  few  years. 

Control  of  the  budget  now  looms  as  the 
most  difficult  challenge  facing  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  To  achieve  control,  the 
choices  are  a  delay  In  the  income  tax  cut  re- 
cently enacted  by  the  Congress,  an  increase 
in  other  taxes,  or  a  precipitous  cut  in  the 
level  of  federal  spending. 

As  the  past  year's  budget  battles  clearly 
indicate,  1982  will  almost  certainl-  be  a 
volatile  year  in  the  Congress.  Members  are 
not  in  the  mood  for  another  round  of  deep 
budget  cuts.  There  simply  is  not  all  that 
much  to  be  trimmed  unless  we  look  at  pre- 
viously untouchable  programs.  If  we  exempt 
defense,  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and 
entitlement  programs  such  as  social  securi- 
ty, then  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  every  other  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  federal  government  would  have 
to  be  cvX  75  percent  in  order  to  get  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984. 

It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  fight  over 
spending  will  intensify  in  1982.  Although 
the  specifics  are  not  yet  clear,  some  moves 
will  certainly  be  made  in  the  Congress  to 
raise  taxes  in  1982.  There  are  several  op- 
tions: increase  excise  taxes,  tax  windfall 
profits  on  deregulated  natural  gas.  or  in- 
crease user  fees.  Strong  efforts  will  be  made 
to  slow  the  increase  in  defense  spending 
sought  by  the  President.  The  Congress  will 
try  to  avoid  action  on  social  security  in  an 
election  year,  but  whether  it  succeeds  in 
avoiding  such  action  will  depend  on  the  rev- 
enues generated  fir  social  security  by  the 
economic  recovery  If  mt  in  1982.  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  thereafler  have  to  deal  with 
the  exploding  cost  of  medicare  and  medic- 
aid, which  has  reached  about  $65  billion  a 
year.  The  President  is  also  expected  to  rec- 
ommend additional  reductions  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Several  social  issues  long  kept  off  the  con- 
gressional agenda— such  as  abortion,  busing, 
and  school  prayer— are  likely  to  come  back 
in  force  this  year.  The  chance  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  will  be  extended  is  im- 
proving. Other  issues  likely  to  engage  the 
Congress  will  be  a  curb  on  immigration,  the 
safe  disposal  of  nuclear  waste,  the  extension 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  Education, 
and  the  revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code. 

Listing  the  world's  1982  hot  spots  is  rela- 
tively easy,  but  predicting  where  trouble 
will  probably  break  out  next  is  virtually  im- 
possible. New  strains  are  clearly  visible  in 
the  Western  alliance  as  differences  in  policy 
continue  to  arise  between  the  United  States 
and  its  friends  in  Europe.  These  differences 
will  occupy  much  of  our  time  in  1982. 
Soviet-American  cooperation  will  be  mini- 
mal, and  progress  on  arms  control  slight. 
The  United  States  will  have  to  push  harder 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  or  else  the  sit- 
uation there  will  deteriorate  further.  As 
things  stand  today,  the  region  could  become 
a  battleground  at  almost  any  moment. 

Other  issues  of  international  relations  will 
crowd  in  upon  the  Congress  this  year.  The 
United  States  must  move  to  regain  the  initi- 
ative in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America, 
with  cooperative  programs  of  economic  aid. 
trade,  and  security  assistance.  We  will  face 
trouble  in  our  fast-developing  relationship 
with  China  if  we  furnish  sophisticated  air- 
craft to  Taiwan.  The  United  States  must 
reduce  its  massive  trade  imbalance  with 
Japan.  If  it  does  not,  protectionist  senti- 
ments will  grow  and  eventually  prevail  in 
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the  Congress.  The  United  States  must  also 
continue  to  press  Japan  to  bolster  its  de- 
fense forces.  The  key  to  improved  American 
relations  with  black  Africa  is  success  in 
helping  Namibia  achieve  independence, 
which  depends  in  turn  on  South  Africa's  ap- 
proval and  support  of  an  American  plan. 

We  should  begin  1982  with  a  clear  sense  of 
the  number,  variety,  and  difficulty  of  the 
challenges  which  await  us.» 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
January  26.  1982.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  R.  Bolton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Program  and 
Policy     Coordination,     and    Otto    J. 
Reich,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Latin  America,  both  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
budget  for  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee budget  for  1982. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975,  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects    of   certain    provisions    of    the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee budget  for  1982. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee budget  for  1982. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To    hold    hearings   on   the   prospective 

nomination  of  Walter  J.  Stoessel.  Jr.. 

of  California,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 

of  State. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  American  school  system. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  of  its 
forthcoming  armual  report. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
European  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  credit 
situation  in  Poland. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Michael  S.  Kanne  and  James  T. 
Moody,  each  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana: 
Robert  H.  Bork,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 
and  Alan  C.  Nelson,  of  California,  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed    business    meeting,    to    consider 
committee  budget  for  1982  and  other 
organizational  matters. 

212  Russell  Building 

JANUARY  28 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1887.  imposing  a 
tax  on  the  sale  of  certain  automobiles 
sold  without  automatic  safety  airbags. 
and  allowing  a  tax  credit  to  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles  equipped  with 
such  airbags. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1688,  making 
it  a  Federal  offense  when  a  convicted 
criminal  commits  a  series  of  crimes  in- 
volving firearms;  and  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  the  use  of  drugs  by  chil- 
dren. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  to  discuss  U.S.  relations 
with  China  and  Taiwan. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconmiittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761. 
S.   1975.  and  S.,1992.  bills  extending 
the  effects  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1875.  increasing 
the    penalties    for    violations    of    the 
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Taft-Hartley  Act.  requiring  immediate 
removal  of  certain  individuals  convict- 
ed of  crimes  relating  to  his  official  po- 
sition, broadening  the  definition  of  the 
types  of  positions  an  individual  is 
barred  from  upon  conviction,  increas- 
ing the  time  of  disbarment  from  5  to 
10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  offi- 
cial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detecting  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  methods 
of  collecting,  accounting  and  distribut- 
ing mineral   royalties,  and  to  review 
the    report    of    the    Commission    on 
Fiscal  Accountability  of  the  Nation's 
Energy  Resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
Closed  briefing  to  discuss  the  military 
situation  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salva- 
dor. 

S-116.  Capitol 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee budget  for  1982.  and  announce 
committee  agenda. 

412  Russell  Building 

JANUARY  29 
8:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee budget  for  1982,  and  other  com- 
mittee business. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  958,  imposing  an 
additional  duty  upon  imported  articles 
which  are  the  products  of  a  nonmar- 
ket  economy  country. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761,  S. 
1975  and  S.  1992,  bills  extending  the 
effects   of   certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed    briefing    on    worldwide    intelli- 
gence matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To   hold   hearings   on   East /West   rela- 
tions. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
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10:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearngs  on  proposed  legislation 
denying  tax  exemption  to  racially  dis- 
criminatory private  schools. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  visa  provisons  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  whether  to 
increase   the   limitation  set   forth   by 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on  certain  small 
business   construction   contracts   with 
the  Federal  Government. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  military  pos- 
ture. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed    amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  possibilities  of  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  expenditures.  Research  and  Rules 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  professionalism  of 
the  Federal  procurement  work  force. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects   of   certain    provisions   of    the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  previous  agricultural 
embargoes. 

324  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1018.  prohibit- 
ing   the    Federal    Government    from 
funding    commercial    and    residential 
growth  on  undeveloped  barrier  beach- 
es and  islands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   bank   holding  companies 
to  establish  securities  affiliates  which 
could   underwrite    municipal    revenue 
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bonds   and   operate,   advise,   and   sell 
shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761,  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects   of   certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1937,  extending 
until    June    30,    1985.    the    expiration 
date  of  section  252.  which  provides  a 
limited  antitrust  defense  for  U.S.  oil 
companies  participating  in  the  inter- 
national    energy     program,     of     the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirlcsen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  East/West  rela- 
tions. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  5 

9:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
S.  1828,  providing  for  special  tax  treat- 
ment of  partnerships  between  thrift 
Institutions  and  others. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  on  S.  1828.  pro- 
viding for  special  tax  treatment  of 
partnerships  between  thrift  institu- 
tions and  others. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1182.  proposed  tiongshoremen's  and 
Harbor    Workers    Compensation    Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  and  S.  1785  pro- 
posed Labor  Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Ven- 
ezuela arms  sale. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  emergency  immi- 
gration powers. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subconmiittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  bank  holding  compa- 
nies to  establish   securities   affiliates 
which  could  underwrite  municipal  rev- 
enue bonds  and  operate,  advise  and 
sell  shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1182,  proposed  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  and  S.  1785.  pro- 
posed liabor  Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3782,  permit- 
ting   the    steamship    vessel.    Oceanic 
Constitution,    to  enter   the   Hawaiian 
Island  cruise  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations     and     other     committee 
business. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary    | 

Immigrati(*i  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  refugee 
assistance  regulation  changes. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  establish  securities  affiliates 
which  could  underwrite  municipal  rev- 
enue bonds  and  operate,  advise  and 
sell  shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in   the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
vear  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control,  Oceans,  and  International 
Operations,  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  acid  rain. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11 
9:30  a.m.        | 
Finance      ' 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1511.  clarifying 
the  determination  of  the  definition  of 
a  country  under  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade,  and  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in  enforcing 
the    trade    agreement    rights    of    the 
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United  States  and  responding  to  for- 
eign practices  that  are  inconsistent 
with  trade  agreement  provisions  or 
burden  or  restrict  U.S.  commerce. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761,  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects    of    certain    provisions    of    the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

1        2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.  ) 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in   the   President's   budget    for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  F\iels  Corporation. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  I*ublic  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

I         1202  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  698.  assisting  the 
Yuma  County  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion.  Arizona,   to   relocate   the   head- 
quarters of  such   association,  S.   933. 
authorizing  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Belle    Fourche    Irrigation    project    in 
South  Dakota,  S.  1409,  authorizing  the 
enlargement  of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
and    Reservoir    in    Wyoming,    and    S. 
1628,   providing  that   the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  of  1948  be  available  for  all 
projects  governed  by  Federal  reclama- 
tion Acts. 

13110  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761, 
S.   1975,  and  S.   1992,  bills  extending 
the  effects  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


FEBRUARY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor's  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties, on  proposed  legislation  establish- 
ing employment  training  policies. 

Room  to  be  announced 

FEBRUARY  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities, on  proposed  legislation  estab- 
lishing employment  training  policies. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 


10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed    amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  fi- 
nancial institution  practices  restricting 
individuals    from    withdrawing    funds 
represented    by    checks   deposited    to 
their  accounts. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    economic 
impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975,  and  S.  1992.  biils  extending  the 
effects   of   certain    provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Jjabor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  licensing 
procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  licens- 
ing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761,  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992,  bills  extending  the 
effects   of   certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    P>roductivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities, on  proposed  legislation  estab- 
lishing employment  training  policies. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

318  Russell  Building 
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FEBRUARY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    FYoductivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities, on  proposed  legislation  estab- 
lishing employment  training  policies. 
Room  to  be  announced 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expsmding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  operation  of 
American  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterial  expenses,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Apnropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(New  York  City  loan  program). 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  in  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  sex  education  programs. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  20 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building. 

MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building. 


MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building. 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 


January  25,  1982 

for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building. 


MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  Building. 


MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  John  I.  Kulish.  of  St. 
Michael's  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church,  Hudson,  N.Y.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  all  pray.  Eternal  Gcd,  Lord  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  Father  and  Cre- 
ator of  everything  visible  and  invisible, 
having  lifted  our  hearts  to  Heaven,  we 
stand  before  Thy  Majesty  and  give 
thanks  for  mercy  and  bounty  which 
Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us  here  in 
our  great  United  States  of  America. 

We  humbly  beseech  thee  to  protect 
our  President,  our  Government,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  its 
people,  and  all  who  defend  freedom 
and  democracy. 

Bestow  upon  them  wisdom  and 
knowledge  so  that  they  may  never 
abandon  the  way  of  truth  and  let 
them  champion  freedom  and  liberty  of 
Ukraine  and  all  captive  nations  in  the 
world. 

Take  us  under  Thy  protection  and 
grant  all  countries  a  bright  and  glori- 
ous future.  We  put  our  trust  in  Thee, 
we  glorify  Thee  now  and  ever  and 
unto  ages  of  ages.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  244.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 


tives  I  am  delighted  to  express  our 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  Father 
John  Kulish  of  St.  Michael's  Ukraini- 
an Orthodox  Church  of  Hudson.  N.Y.. 
for  having  offered  the  prayer  this 
morning. 

Father  Kulish  is  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  by  his  daughter,  Andrea,  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  mo- 
ments before  the  convening  of  the 
House,  Andrea  had  her  picture  paint- 
ed by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House.  It  is  one  of  the  fantastic,  but 
not  often  well-known,  talents  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  occasion  for  having  Father 
Kulish  here  was  today  we  are  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ukraine  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
and  I  have  taken  a  special  order  and 
we  hope  that  other  Members  will  join 
in  expressing  their  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  continuing  captivity  of 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  in  whose  dis- 
trict Father  Kulish  actually  lives. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
have  not  only  a  great  religious  leader 
in  America  present  with  us  today,  but 
a  great  American  as  well.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  World  Anti-Commu- 
nist League  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
Conference  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  last 
August  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
Father  Kulish  and  his  family  for  their 
continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  all  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  people  who  are  being  held 
captive  in  this  world  today. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  him 
here.  We  hope  he  and  his  family  enjoy 
their  stay. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 

SPEAKER      CONCERNING      DIS- 
TURBANCE IN  THE  GALLERY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  visitors  in  the 
gallery  will  please  maintain  order. 
That  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 


It  is  the  only  program  that  is  avail- 
able to  graduate  students.  The  admin- 
istration is  saying  these  students  in- 
stead will  be  eligible  for  the  parent 
loan,  which  in  effect  would  mean,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  students  attending 
school  while  attending  graduate 
school,  would  have  to  be  paying  over 
their  graduate  career  nearly  $11,000  in 
interest. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  that  graduate 
students  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
money  and  in  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  be  eliminating  thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  most  talented  people 
from  programs  that  we  desperately 
need. 


REV.  JOHN  I.  KULISH 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  the  armounced  intention  of 
the  administration  to  remove  the  stu- 
dents who  are  in  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools  from  eligibility  under 
guaranteed  student  loans.  This  move, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  create  havoc  among 
graduate  students  who  are  presently 
in  school  and  those  who  are  planning 
to  go. 


TAX  BREAKS  TO  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS  THAT  PRACTICE 
RACIAL  SEGREGATION 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few^ 
moments  ago  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  states  simply  that  the  law  with 
regard  to  denial  of  income  tax  breaks 
to  segregated  private  schools  is  ade- 
quate to  prevent  those  breaks  at 
present. 

Because  of  the  puzzling  actions  by 
the  administration  within  the  past  sev- 
eral days,  a  lot  of  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  new  law  is  necessary  to 
deny  Government  aid  in  the  form  of 
tax  breaks  to  private  schools  that 
practice  racial  segregation. 

But  as  the  resolution  states,  that  is 
not  true.  Pursuant  to  regulation  rea- 
sonably designed  to  fairly  determine 
such  segregation  the  IRS  should 
forthwith  resume  the  law-abiding 
policy  of  denying  such  tax  breaks  to 
schools  that  practice  racial  segrega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  IRS  is  supposed  to 
stand  for  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
not  Institute  of  Racial  Segregation. 

As  for  the  administration's  proposed 
new  law  on  the  subject  and  the  ardu- 
ous process  required  to  pass  such  law, 
it  seems  useful  to  recall  one  of  the  car- 
dinal principles  in  which  the  President 
is  said  to  believe,  "If  it  ain't  broke, 
don't  fix  it."  Except  for  whatever 
damage  the  administration  may  have 
done  to  it  by  unfortunate  announce- 
ments lately,  the  law  against  govern- 
ment aid  to  racially  segregated  schools 
"ain't  broke"  and  should  be  obeyed 
and  enforced  by  the  administration. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet""  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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NATIONAL  AIRPORT-AN 
ACCIDENT  WAITING  TO  HAPPEN 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Congress  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
problems  at  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan National  Airport.  Something 
must  be  done  to  remedy  the  potential- 
ly hazardous  conditions  that  exist 
there.  In  the  past  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  cited  National's  safety 
record  as  reasons  for  not  correcting 
the  airport's  inadequacies.  That  safety 
record  ended  tragically  January  13 
when  an  Air  Florida  737  crashed  into 
the  14th  Street  Bridge  killing  78  per- 
sons. 

In  the  recent  past,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  tried  to  suggest  on 
a  number  of  occasions  that  National  is 
an  accident  looking  for  a  place  to 
happen.  With  the  physical  conditions 
that  exist  today,  this  tragedy  was  inev- 
itable. For  example,  if  the  fatal  flight 
90  had  taken  off  from  Dulles  Airport, 
the  pilot  would  have  had  a  runway 
double  the  length  of  the  runway  at 
National  to  help  him  make  a  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  abort  the 
flight.  At  National  Airport  there  is 
6,800  feet  of  ninway  length  and  at 
Dulles  the  runway  is  11,500  feet. 

From  a  broader  perspective,  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  National  Airport 
has  the  shortest  runway  in  the  Nation 
compared  to  other  major  airports.  In 
fact.  National  Airport  has  the  shortest 
runway  compared  to  the  next  level  of 
Eiirports,  except  for  Burbank,  Calif. 
And  believe  it  or  not,  80  percent  of  the 
third-level  airports  have  runways 
longer  than  National's,  including  cities 
like  Champaign,  111.,  and  Lafayette, 
La. 

Not  only  is  the  runway  short  at  Na- 
tional but  the  pressure  caused  by  the 
burdens  of  heavy  traffic  there  is  unre- 
lenting—and needless,  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  we  have  a  modem 
jet  facility  available  at  Dulles.  To 
show  you  the  terrible  flight  operations 
imbalance  that  we  have  today,  there 
are  66  operations  a  day  between  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  and 
Chicago.  One  flight  uses  Dulles. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
a  shifting  of  flights  from  National  Air- 
port to  Dulles  and  Balitmore  Washing- 
ton International  Airports.  I  do  not 
want  to  close  National,  but  for  safety's 
sake,  we  must  respond  to  this  tragedy 
by  insuring  that  never  again  will  a 
pilot  be  faced  with  a  combination  of 
bad  weather,  short  runways,  and  the 
pressure  of  bumper  to  bumper  air  traf- 
fic. 


PRODUCTS  LIABILITY  ACT  OF 
1982 

(Mr.    SHUMWAY    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  14  I  introduced  H.R.  5214, 
the  Products  Liability  Act  of  1982. 
Simply  stated,  my  bill  establishes  a 
uniform  system  of  products  liability 
law  for  products  manufactured  and  in- 
troduced iiito  interstate  commerce. 
Today,  a  product  marketed  in  all  50 
States  is  subject  to  50  different  codes 
of  products  liability  law.  A  consumer 
injured  by  a  product  in  one  State  may 
be  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
manufacturer,  while  existing  law  in 
another  State  may  deny  an  identical 
consumer  any  compensation  whatso- 
ever for  the  same  or  similar  injury 
caused  by  the  same  product.  Although 
I  have  consistently  supported  efforts 
to  allow  the  States  to  retain  existing 
and  to  achieve  greater  authority  and 
control  over  their  own  affairs,  ir  this 
instance  it  is  clear  that  uniformity  is 
highly  desirable  and  urgently  needed. 

In  addition  to  consumers,  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  lack  of  products  liabil- 
ity uniformity  are  serious  for  business 
in  general,  and  small  business  in  par- 
ticular. The  confusion  created  by  the 
existence  of  the  many  differing  State 
laws  forces  insurance  premiums  to  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  law  in 
that  State  where  a  product's  liability 
is  the  greatest.  Unfortunately,  some 
States  place  no  limits  on  a  given  man- 
ufacturer's liability.  Producers  of 
products  sold  decades  ago,  which 
might  have  been  altered  or  have 
changed  hands  several  times,  may  be 
sued  when  these  products  cause 
injury.  Cases  are  becoming  more  ex- 
treme, and  awards  more  excessive, 
with  each  passing  year.  As  a  conse- 
quence, insurance  premiums  and  the 
deductibles  for  these  premiums  have 
skyrocketed,  resulting  in  increasingly 
burdensome  costs  for  consumers  and 
manufacturers  alike. 

We  attempted  to  partially  correct 
the  problem  of  escalating  costs  with 
passage  in  the  last  session  of  the  Risk 
Retention  Act  (Public  Law  97-45). 
This  law  makes  it  possible  for  small 
businesses  to  self-insure  and  to  pur- 
chase insurance  on  a  group  basis  at 
more  favorable  rates.  The  Risk  Reten- 
tion Act  is  important.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, address  the  actual  problems  of 
products  liability  law  that  precipitated 
its  passage:  namely,  that  no  precise  pa- 
rameters exist  that  define  conditions 
under  which  manufacturers  are  to  be 
held  liable  fcr  those  products  which 
they  produce.  My  legislation  is  intend- 
ed to  fully  and  equitably  address  these 
problems. 

H.R.  5214  is  a  comprehensive  bill; 
one  that  deals  with  all  major  issues 
germane  to  products  liability  actions. 
Its  provisions  are  based  on  the  hear- 
ings record  and  work  of  previous  Con- 
gresses, and  on  the  input  of  leading 


academicians  and  practicing  products 
liability  lawyers. 

H.R.  5214  is  a  balanced  bill:  one  that 
protects  both  consumers  and  manufac- 
turers. If  enacted,  the  stability  that 
such  law  would  bring  to  the  costly  and 
confusing  area  of  products  liability 
can  be  expected  to  benefit  the  econo- 
my by  protecting  jobs,  reducing  legal 
and  insurance  costs,  and  enhancing 
the  incentive  for  the  production  and 
improvement  of  manufactured  goods. 
For  consumers,  H.R.  5214  provides 
protection  against  faulty  or  defective 
products,  and  from  those  which  have 
been  poorly  designed. 

The  bill  meets  these  objectives  by: 
Clearly  defining  the  basic  standards  of 
responsibility  for  manufacturers  and 
product  sellers  other  than  manufac- 
turers: establishing  reasonable  periods 
of  time  during  which  a  products  liabil- 
ity action  must  be  brought:  protecting 
manufacturers  from  liability  where 
unreasonable  product  misuse  or  alter- 
ation was  the  cause  of  an  injury:  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  products  dan- 
gerously designed,  or  designed  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  industry 
or  accepted  standard,  or  inconsistent 
with  mandatory  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral government  standards:  providing 
an  equitable  system  for  the  determina- 
tion and  award  of  punitive  damages. 

H.R.  5214  provides  the  needed  guide- 
lines for  State  courts  to  fairly  adjudi- 
cate products  liability  actions.  My  bill 
establishes  no  bureaucracy:  it  requires 
no  Federal  funding.  I  introduce  it  be- 
cause it  is  a  fair  and  effective  response 
to  the  inequities  and  disparities  which 
have  characterized  products  liability 
law  in  the  past.  Its  enactment  will  ben- 
efit consumers  and  manufacturers 
alike  and  the  economy  in  general.  I 
therefore  commend  the  bill,  as  well  as 
the  section-by-section  analysis  which 
follows,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Sectioh-by-Section  Summary  of  H.R.  5214 

SECTION  1 

The  title  of  the  Act  Is  the  "Producis  Li- 
ability Act  of  1982." 

SECTION  2 

This  section  provides  findings  and  pur- 
poses underlying  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Findings  include  the  complexity,  incon- 
sistency, and  uncertainty  of  state  products 
liability  laws;  the  effects  of  uncertainty  and 
confusion  of  such  products  liability  laws  on 
our  nation:  and  the  little  that  any  one  state 
can  do  to  ameliorate  these  difficulties  be- 
cause products  liability  insurance  rates  are 
determined  on  a  national  basis. 

Purposes  include  the  fair,  prompt,  and  ef- 
ficient resolution  of  products  liablity  claims. 

SECTION  3 

This  section  defines  certain  terms  used 
throughout  the  Act. 

Subsection  (1)  defines  '•commerce"  to 
comply  with  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Subsection  (2)  defines  "State"  to  include 
all  possessions,  territories  of  the  United 
States. 
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Subsection  (3)  defines  "person'  very 
broadly  (e.g.,  individuals,  corporations,  part- 
nerships) and  includes  any  Federal.  State  or 
local  governmental  entity. 

Subsection  (4)  defines  "product "  to  mean 
any  "object  capable  of  delivery"  including 
components.  This  definition  expressly  ex- 
cludes human  tissue,  organs,  or  blood  and 
its  components. 

Subsection  (5)  defines  a  "'products  liability 
action"  to  mean  any  claim  or  action  brought 
by  a  claimant  against  a  product  seller  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product.  This  expression 
is  defined  to  include  actions  previously 
based  on  strict  liability  in  tort,  negligence, 
breach  of  warranty,  misrepresentation,  con- 
cealment, or  nondisclosure  (whether  inten- 
tional, negligent  or  innocent),  manufactur- 
er"s  liability,  products  liability,  or  otherwise. 

Subsection  (6)  defines  "claimant"  to  in- 
clude persons  harmed  and  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives. 

Subsection  (7)  defines  "harm""  to  include 
damage  to  property  (other  than  product 
itself),  personal  physical  injuries  (including 
death),  and  pain  or  mental  harm  resulting 
from  personal  physical  injuries.  It  expressly 
does  not  include  commercial  loss. 

Subsection  (8)  defines  "manufacturer"  to 
include  any  wholesaler,  distributor  or  retail- 
er who  ""plays  a  significant  role"'  in  design- 
ing, producing,  making,  assembling,  fabri- 
cating, constructing,  altering,  modifying,  or 
remanufacturing  the  aspect  of  the  product 
which  injures  claimant.  The  definition  of 
"manufacturer"  excludes  one  who  merely 
distributes  a  product,  or  who  assembles, 
services,  or  otherwise  prepares  the  product 
as  authorized  by  the  manufacturer. 

Subsection  (9)  defines  "product  seller"  in 
broad  terms.  However,  it  excludes  sellers  of 
realty  (except  if  the  person  is  engaged  in 
the  mass  production  and  sale  of  standard- 
ized dwellings),  providers  of  professional 
services,  and  pei-sons  acting  only  in  a  finan- 
cial capacity  who  are  not  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  distributors  or  retailers. 

Subsection  (10)  defines  "representation" 
to  mean  explicit  statements,  affirmations, 
promises  or  descriptions. 

Subsection  (11)  defines  ""feasible""  as  prac- 
ticable within  available  technical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  which  has  been  adequately 
demonstrated  and  economically  feasible,  at 
the  time  of  manufacture. 

Subsection  (12)  defines  ""preponderance  of 
the  evidence  "  to  require  proof  establishing 
that  it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact 
occurred. 

Subsection  (13)  defines  "clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence""  to  require  proof  to 
produce  a  firm  conviction  as  to  the  allega- 
tions sought  to  be  established.  This  provi- 
sion provides  that  the  requisite  proof  Is 
greater  than  that  required  by  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  but  is  less  than  that 
required  for  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

SECTION  4 

This  section  provides  for  the  Act's  pre- 
emption of  state  law  and  clarifies  that  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  is  not  created. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Act  su- 
persedes Federal  and  State  law  to  the 
extent  such  law  is  inconsistent  with  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  pro.vides  that  the  Act  does 
not  create  a  new  Federal  cause  of  action  nor 
vest  subject  matter  jurisdiction  In  any  Fed- 
eral district  court  where  it  does  not  already 
exist. 

SECTION  5 

This  section  provides  for  standards  of  re- 
sponsibility for  manufacturers. 


Subsection  (a)  provides  that  for  liability 
to  obtain  against  a  manufacturer,  the  claim- 
ant must  prove  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  one  of  the  following;  (1)  the  prod- 
uct was  unreasonably  dangerous  in  con- 
struction; (2)  the  product  was  unreasonably 
dangerous  in  design;  (3)  the  product  was  un- 
reasonably dangerous  because  of  a  failure  to 
provide  adequate  warnings,  or  instructions; 
or  (4)  the  product  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous because  it  did  not  conform  to  manufac- 
turer's representation. 

The  subsequent  subsections  provide  the 
principles  to  be  used  to  determine  whether 
a  pro<luct  was  unreasonably  dangerous.  Ad- 
ditionally, claimant  must  prove  that  the  un- 
reasonably dangerous  aspect  of  the  product 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  harm;  and  that 
the  defendant  manufactured  the  product. 
This  subsection  also  provides  that  generally, 
any  matter  that  must  be  established  cannot 
be  proved  by  showing  the  outcome  of  a  pre- 
vious lawsuit. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  for  a  product 
to  be  unreasonably  dangerous  In  construc- 
tion, it  must  be  shown  to  deviate  from  the 
manufacturer's  design  or  performance 
standar(js  or  from  otherwise  Identical  units. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  for  a  product 
to  be  unreasonably  dangerous  in  design,  it 
must  be  shown  that  an  alternative  design 
was  available,  which  on  balance  would  have 
been  "'better'"  than  the  chosen  design  (de- 
fined to  mean  safer,  both  as  to  the  alleged 
hazard  and  as  to  overall  safety;  neither 
more  expensive  nor  less  useful  or  desirable 
unless  warranted  by  the  added  safety  bene- 
fits; and  not  in  violation  of  statutes,  regula- 
tions, or  mandatory  safety  standards),  and 
which  would  have  been  capable  of  prevent- 
ing claimant's  harm. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  for  a  product 
to  be  unreasonably  dangerous  because  of  a 
failure  to  provide  adequate  warnings  or  in- 
structions. It  must  be  shown  that  danger  or 
safety  information  was  available  to  the 
manufacturer;  was  ""reasonably  necessary" 
(which  is  defined  to  refer  to  information 
concerning  significant  dangers  which  would 
be  useful  to  persons  likely  to  use  the  prod- 
uct other  than  Information  with  respect  to 
obvious  or  known  dangers:  trivial  dangers; 
uses  other  than  those  that  would  be  reason- 
ably expected  of  an  ordinary  person;  or  uses 
associated  with  alterations  or  modifications 
that  would  not  be  expected  of  an  ordinary 
person):  or  was  not  effectively  provided  to 
an  ""appropriate  person"  (defined  to  mean 
the  product  user,  if  feasible;  a  person  rea- 
sonably expected  to  pass  them  on  to  the 
product  user;  in  the  case  of  certain  prod- 
ucts, an  expert  licensed  to  use  them;  In  the 
case  of  products  used  In  a  work  place,  the 
employer  or  person  having  custody  of  the 
product:  In  the  case  of  components,  raw  ma- 
terials or  bulk  products,  the  manufacturer's 
Immediate  vendee);  and  If  provided,  the 
warnings  would  have  prevented  the  claim- 
ant's harm. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  for  a  product 
to  be  unreasonably  dangerous  because  it  did 
not  conform  to  the  manufactuer's  represen- 
tation, it  must  be  shown  that  claimant 
relied  on  an  untrue  representation.  Negli- 
gence or  fraud  need  not  be  shown. 

SECTION  6 

This  section  provides  for  standards  of  re- 
sponsibility for  product  sellers  other  than 
manufacturers. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  product 
seller  may  be  liable  only  if  preponderance  of 
evidence  shows  that  the  product  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  claimant's  harm, 
and  that  the  product  seller  failed  to  use  rea- 


sonable care  with  respect  to  the  product. 
However,  for  liability  to  obtain,  the  product 
seller  must  have  known  of  the  danger  that 
harmed  claimstnt  or  have  had  reason  and  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  product,  which 
inspection  would  have  revealed  the  danger. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  product 
seller  may  be  liable  for  its  own  representa- 
tions If  it  is  shown  that  claimant  relied  on 
an  untrue  representation. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  product 
seller  will  be  strictly  liable  for  defects  aris- 
ing in  the  product  while  under  Its  control  or 
under  the  control  of  a  prior  product  seller 
other  than  a  manufacturer. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  product 
seller  may  be  liable  if  the  manufacturer 
cannot  be  located  or  is  probably  not  subject 
to  process,  or  if  the  court  determines  that  a 
judgment  against  the  manufacturer  will 
probably  be  unenforceable. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  generally, 
any  matter  that  must  be  established  cannot 
be  proved  by  showing  the  outcome  of  a  pre- 
vious lawsuit. 

SECTION  7 

This  section  provides  the  effect  of  govern- 
ment standards  and  contract  specifications 
on  liability. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  If  a  product  seller  did  not  comply  with 
mandatory  state  or  federal  government 
standards,  the  product  will  be  considered 
unreasonably  dangerous  unless  It  is  proved 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  such 
failure  was  reasonably  prudent  conduct 
under  the  circumstances. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  if  a  product  seller  proves  compliance 
with  mandatory  state  or  federal  government 
standards,  the  product  will  not  be  consid- 
ered unreasonably  dangerous  unless  the 
claimant  proves  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  such  standards  were  unsound. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  if  a  product 
seller  proves  compliance  with  mandatory 
government  contract  specifications,  the 
product  shall  not  be  deemed  unreasonably 
dangerous;  and  If  claimant  proves  lack  of 
compliance  with  such  standards,  the  prod- 
uct shall  be  deemed  unreasonably  danger- 
ous. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  principles 
set  out  in  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  are  ap- 
plicable to  failures  to  warn  or  Instruct. 

If  under  this  section  a  product  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  unreasonably  dangerous,  liabil- 
ity of  the  product  seller  will  not  ensue 
unless  claimant  establishes  that  the  product 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  harm,  and. 
In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer,  that  it  manu- 
factured the  product. 

SECTION  8 

This  section  provides  that  evidence  of  ac- 
tions taken  after  the  date  of  manufacture 
are  not  admissible  as  evidence,  except  to  im- 
peach a  witness  who  denies  the  feasibility  of 
precautionary  measures. 

SECTION  9 

This  section  provides  principles  of  com- 
parative responsibility  in  the  apportionment 
of  damages.  The  trier  of  fact  determines  the 
total  amount  of  damages  claimant  has  sus- 
tained, and  apportions  this  amount  among 
all  persons  responsible  (including  claimant 
and  non-parties).  A  de  minimis  rule  excepts 
persons  with  trivial  responslblfity  from  ap- 
portionment. 

This  section  also  provides  a  special  rule 
where  workers"  compensation  is  involved:  In 
such  case,  the  total  damages  to  be  appor- 
tioned are  reduced  by  the  greater  of  ( 1 )  the 
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employer's  or  co-employer's  responsibility: 
or  (2)  the  amount  of  workers'  compensation 
benefits. 

Judgment  is  to  be  entered  severally 
against  all  parties  liable:  upon  subsequent 
motion  of  claimant,  uncollected  obligations 
may  be  reallocated  among  joint  tortfeasors. 

SECTION  10 

This  section  provides  the  effect  of  work- 
ers' compensation  benefits  on  liability. 
Damages  otherwise  recoverable  in  a  prod- 
ucts liability  action  are  to  be  reduced  by 
workers'  compensation  benefits.  No  subro- 
gation. Indemnity,  contribution  or  lien  may 
be  had  by  an  employer  or  its  insurer  against 
a  product  seller  absent  an  agreement  to  the 
contrary.  This  section  also  contains  a  provv 
sion  for  adjusting  damages  where  a  products 
liability  action  is  decided  prior  to  adjudica- 
tion of  a  workers'  compensation  claim. 

Finally,  no  third-party  action  over  against 
employer  is  permitted.  However,  the  em- 
ployer's (or  co-employer's)  responsibility 
will  reduce  the  overall  damage  award  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  9. 

SECTION  11 

This  section  provides  rules  concerning  pu- 
nitive damages.  After  a  determination  of  the 
product  seller's  liability  for  actual  damages 
and  the  amount  thereof,  on  motion,  the 
court  may  determine  whether  punitive  dam- 
ages should  be  awarded,  and  the  amount 
thereof.  Punitive  damages  shall  be  awarded 
only  If  a  product  seller  acted  with  a  flagrant 
indifference  to  consumer  safety  and  if  its 
actions  were  an  extreme  departure  from  ac- 
cepted practice.  In  determining  punitive 
damages,  the  court  shall  consider  the  likeli- 
hood that  serious  harm  would  arise:  the 
extent  of  the  product  seller's  awareness  of 
such  likelihood;  the  profitability  of  the  mis- 
conduct; the  duration  of  the  misconduct  and 
any  concealment  thereof;  the  attitude  and 
conduct  of  the  product  seller's  officers  upon 
discovery  of  the  misconduct;  the  financial 
condition  of  the  product  seller:  the  total 
effect  of  other  punishment  imposed  on  the 
product  seller:  and  whether  claimant  acted 
in  reckless  disregard  of  his  own  safety. 

Punitive  daznages  for  any  one  claimant 
shall  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  actual 
damages  and  In  no  event  shall  exceed  $1 
million.  With  respect  to  all  claimants,  puni- 
tive damages  tuid  prior  fines  shall  not 
exceed  5  percent  of  net  worth.  Notwith- 
standing this  agregate  limitation,  a  claimant 
shall  always  be  able  to  recover  the  le-sser  of 
twice  compensatory  damages  or  his  litiga- 
tion expenses  Including  reasonable  attor- 
neys fees. 

SECTION  12 

This  section  provides  time  limits  concern- 
ing the  time  in  which  an  action  must  be 
brought. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  claim  must 
be  brought  within  three  years  of  the  time  it 
was  discovered  or  should  have  been  discov- 
ered. 

Subsections  (b)  to  (d)  provide  a  further 
limitation  on  the  rule  in  subsection  (a).  All 
actions  must  be  commenced  within  10  years 
from  the  date  the  product  was  first  sold. 
However,  in  the  event  that  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  harm  is  delayed,  or  In  the  event 
of  Intentional  misrepresentation  by  a  prod- 
uct seller,  the  action  may  be  commenced 
within  15  years  from  the  date  of  first  sale. 
These  time  limitations  may  be  extended  by 
a  product  seller  In  writing. 

SECTION  13 

This  section  provides  that  if  any  provision 
of  the  Act  is  determined  to  be  invalid,  the 


remaining  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  un- 
affected. 

SECTION  14 

This  section  provides  that  the  Act  shall  be 
effective  for  actions  commenced  on  or  after 
January  1.  1988. 


CHAIRMA>J  VOLCKER  SHOULD 
RESIGN 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Volcker  to  resign.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  resolution. 

This  Nation  has  traveled  the  tight- 
money,  high-interest  road  with  Chair- 
man Volcker  to  the  bitter  end.  The 
end  of  the  dream  of  homeownership 
for  millions  of  American  families.  The 
end  of  auto  industry  employment  for 
thousands  of  workers.  The  end  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  this  country. 

I  could  quote  figures,  but  we  all 
know  the  figures.  To  cite  just  one  sta- 
tistic, the  gross  national  product  de- 
clined 5.2  percent  in  the  last  quarter, 
as  our  economy  choked  on  high  inter- 
est rates. 

A  victory  over  inflation  will  be 
hollow  indeed  if  the  price  is  the  delib- 
erate destruction  of  our  industrial 
base.  As  one  man  put  it  in  a  letter  to  a 
Cleveland  newspaper— and  I  quote: 

Paul  Volcker  would  be  the  kind  of  health 
commissioner  who  would  shoot  every  flu 
victim  in  town  and  then  declare  the  epidem- 
ic under  control. 

The  Fed's  experiment  with  extreme 
monetarism  has  failed.  Mr.  Volcker 
was  the  architect  of  that  experiment. 
His  resignation  is  imperative  so  that 
we  might  try  to  repair  the  damage  and 
move  realistically  toward  lower  inter- 
est rates.       I 


CONGRESSIONAL  TAX  BREAKS 
(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  for  all  it  did  to  try 
to  set  the  Nation's  economic  house  in 
order,  took  one  action  that  upset  its 
own  economic  house  and  weakened 
public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
Congressmen.  In  a  little  noticed  and 
obscure  last  minute  legislative  maneu- 
ver, the  Senate  tacked  on  an  amend- 
ment concerning  congressional  tax 
breaks  to  a  bill  to  fund  black  lung  ben- 
efits, and  sent  the  bill  to  the  House 
where  it  was  placed  on  the  suspension 
calendar.  When  a  bill  is  handled  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  it  usually 
means  that  it  is  not  controversial. 

The  black  lung  bill  and  two  other 
matters  unrelated  to  black  lung  bene- 
fits were  not  controversial.  But  the 
amendment   tacked  on  to   it   by  the 


Senate  relating  to  tax  benefits  for 
Congressmen  was  extremely  contro- 
versial. 

The  Senate  amendment  raised  very 
substantially  the  limit  on  the  auto- 
matic deduction  that  can  be  taken  by 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  $3,000  per 
year,  which  was  established  in  1954. 
Depending  upon  how  many  days  Con- 
gress is  in  session  during  any  year, 
that  could  mean  a  tax  deduction  of 
$15,000  to  $20,000  for  Senators  and 
Congressmen 

In  fact,  the  formula  subsequently 
devised  by  IRS  to  calculate  the 
number  of  days  eligible  for  a  $75  per 
day  deduction  permits  the  inclusion  of 
all  Mondays  or  Fridays  the  Congress  is 
not  in  session  so  long  as  it  is  in  session 
the  other  3  days  of  the  week.  In  other 
words.  Congressmen  could  take  a  de- 
duction even  for  days  they  were  not 
working  in  Washington.  In  1981,  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  in  ses- 
sion for  163  days,  including  strictly  pro 
forma  sessions.  But  under  this  IRS 
formula.  Congressmen  will  be  eligible 
to  take  a  $75-a-day  deduction  for  262 
days,  giving  them  an  additional  tax 
break  of  $7,500  for  days  the  House  was 
not  in  session. 

I  think  that  is  excessive  and  the  way 
it  was  handled  leaves  the  strong  im- 
pression that  it  was  designed  to  slip  it 
through  without  most  Congressmen  or 
the  American  people  knowing  about  it. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  the  tax  break  enacted  for 
Congressmen  last  year  and  return  to 
the  standard  established  in  1954.  Con- 
gressman Bill  Emerson  is  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill  with  me. 

Whether  the  bill  passes  or  not,  I  will 
not  claim  the  new  tax  deduction  when 
I  file  my  1981  Federal  income  tax 
return,  and.  as  in  years  past,  I  will 
make  available  to  the  news  media  my 
1981  Federal  income  tax  return. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  WHITE 

PAPER— HILTON    HEAD    BOARD 
OF  REALTORS 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  Congressional  White  Paper  submit- 
ted by  the  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 
Board  of  Realtors.  The  paper  address- 
es several  issues  which  are  important 
to  the  economic  success  of  this  area  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  Hilton  Head  Island  Board  of 
Realtors  should  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  and  support  for  reducing 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

The  white  paper  follows: 
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A  Congressional  White  Paper  Hilton 
Head  Island  Board  of  Realtors 

The  Hilton  Head  Island  Board  of  Realtors 
submits  this  Congressional  White  Paper  to 
underline  its  support  for  certain  issues 
which  it  feels  are  important  to  continued 
economic  success  in  our  area  of  the  Low- 
country  of  South  Carolina. 

Interest  rates  in  the  United  States  are 
falling  from  their  record  highs  of  1981.  The 
Board  supports  the  present  fight  to  lower 
interest  rates  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Congress,  and  the  Administration.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  battle  continues  to  be  won 
and  that  federal  deficit  borrowing  can  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  in  1982.  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  impact  of  government  on  the  inter- 
est rate  structure. 

The  Board  also  favors  the  continued  sup- 
port for  Federal  Flood  Insurance  for  sea- 
shore oriented  development  as  long  as  envi- 
ronmental considerations  are  given  due 
weight.  It  is  the  Board's  resolve  that  Feder- 
al Flood  Insurance  be  given  support  by  the 
Congress  for  future  development  in  a  taste- 
ful and  environmentally  conscious  manner 
and  the  federal  funding  for  sea  wall  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  be  continued  at  z. 
high  standard. 

The  development  of  the  Lowcountry  re- 
quires funding  for  water  and  sewer  projects 
so  the  beautiful  environment  can  be  main- 
tained. No  county,  city  or  town  wishes  to 
pollute  a  river,  marsh  or  estuary,  so  contin- 
ued federal  funding  for  water  and  sewer 
projects  is  an  integral  part  of  economic 
health  in  this  area. 

The  economic  development  of  the  Low- 
country  is  of  concern  because  it  provides  a 
solid  tax  base,  jobs  and  a  healthy  environ- 
ment for  people  to  live  and  work.  A  coordi- 
nated effort  between  federal,  state  and  local 
government,  business,  industry  and  labor 
needs  to  be  created  to  coordinate  a  hearty 
developmental  future  for  the  region.  This 
will  provide  expert  information  and  guid- 
ance from  all  sectors. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
area;  therefore,  a  favorable  tax  structure 
geared  to  Investment  will  help  business  de- 
velop in  a  manner  from  which  all  can  pros- 
per. Support  for  the  Administration's  stance 
on  fighting  inflation  is  an  imF>ortant  factor 
to  spur  future  economic  development  as 
well  as  active  pursuit  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  of  1981.  All  of  the  above  factors 
are  important  to  get  America  working  again. 

The  increased  productivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Work  Force  is  a  matter  we  feel  requires 
active  study  and  implementation  at  all 
levels  of  work  in  America.  If  we  are  to 
better  our  balance  of  trade  and  Increase  the 
health  of  the  American  Economy.  Industrial 
Productivity  will  have  to  be  increased.  In 
addressing  this  matter  a  center  for  business, 
government  and  labor  studies  should  be  cre- 
ated to  exX  as  a  consultant  on  issues  that 
impact  on  these  sectors  individually  and  as 
a  group.  It  is  our  feeling  that  such  a  center 
could  be  profit  oriented  after  several  years 
of  existence  and  more  than  pay  for  Itself.  In 
conjunction  with  the  above  center  and  in- 
depth  study  of  the  American  Economy  sup- 
ported by  the  Private  and  Public  sector 
should  be  carried  out.  to  among  other  con- 
siderations measure '  the  effects  of  supply 
side  economics  on  the  economy  and  chart  a 
path  for  future  economic  growth  and  stabil- 
ity. 

The  Board  of  Realtors  wishes  to  work 
closely  with  the  elected  representatives  of 
South  Carolina  and  advocates  a  liaison  be- 
tween those  officials  and  the  Board. 


This  report  is  respectively  submitted  by 
the  RPAC  Representatives  and  the  Hilton 
Head  Island  Board  of  Realtors. 


JOHN  RHODES  SAYS  FAREWELL 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now  the 
news  that  John  Rhodes  has  decided  to 
make  this  his  last  term  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  circulated 
throughout  the  Congress.  For  many  of 
us,  who  have  known  John  and  worked 
closely  with  him,  this  fact  will  take 
some  getting  used  to.  The  special 
grace  and  dignity  which  he  brought  to 
these  Halls  will  be  sorely  missed.  Later 
on  I  will  ask  for  a  special  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  John  Rhodes  for  his  monu- 
mental contribution  to  his  country,  his 
State,  and  his  party. 

John  Kolbe.  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
has  written  a  piece  in  which  he  sums 
up  by  saying.  "John  Rhodes  has 
class."  It  is  very  simple,  but  in  this 
case  profotmdly  true.  I  wish  to  share 
this  writer's  insight  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Jan.  25,  1982] 

Rhodes  Says  Farewell  to  Politics  With 

Characteristic  Grace,  Simplicity 

(By  John  Kolbe) 

Now  that  John  Rhodes  has  formally  rung 
down  the  curtain  on  his  remarkable  political 
career,  you  might  be  excused  for  thinking 
he  died. 

The  ijost-mortems  will  gush  forth  like  so 
many  obituaries. 

Yet,  it's  precisely  because  they  are  not 
obituaries  that  makes  his  passing  from  the 
scene  he  hss  quietly  dominated  for  three 
decades  so  unusual,  and  such  an  occasion 
for  reflective  joy. 

He  has  set  an  example  too  seldom  emulat- 
ed by  the  Capitol  Hill  colleagues  he  is  about 
to  leave  behind— he  has  recognized  when  his 
time  was  up,  neatly  severed  the  emotional 
bonds  to  the  House  he  so  loves,  and  em- 
barked without  tears  on  a  new  life  while 
still  at  the  peak  of  his  mental  powers  and 
his  capacity  for  making  a  contribution. 

Whatever  John  Rhodes  lacked  in  dash  or 
charisma,  he  more  than  compensated  with 
an  intuitive  sense  of  the  limits  of  politics 
and  personal  ambition. 

It  might  be  argued  he  waited  too  long, 
that  he  should  have  stepped  out  when  he 
shed  his  minority  leadership  mantle  in  1980. 
That's  quibbling  over  trifles.  He  may  be  ex- 
cused for  succumbing  to  the  chance  for  one 
more  stab  at  the  speakership  which  forever 
eluded  him. 

Rhodes  had  been  on  the  Hill  long  enough 
to  see  the  Joe  Martins  and  Charlie  Hallecks 
and  others  wither  away  with  the  sunset  of 
power  until  defeat  or  death  overtook  them, 
and  he  knew  it  was  not  for  him. 

By  itself,  that  is  a  legacy  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify any  career. 

Which  is  not  to  suggest  John  Rhodes  will 
leave  behind  nothing  more  enduring  than 
the  example  of  a  graceful  exit. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  many  things. 
as  should  any  man  whose  career  of  leader- 
ship has  spanned  a  state's  shedding  of  fron- 


tier innocence  and  coming  of  political  and 
economic  age. 

Chief  among  them,  which  he  himself 
proudly  cites  as  his  premier  triumph,  will  be 
that  big  ditch  coursing  across  the  desert 
north  of  Phoenix— the  long-dreamed  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  this  state's  lifeline  to 
the  future. 

Nationally,  he  has  cut  a  swath  wider  than 
any  Arizonan  in  recent  memory  save  Barry 
Goldwater  and  Mo  Udall.  chairing  two  Re- 
publican National  Conventions  (Including 
1976's  tempestuous  affair)  with  firmness 
and  dignity,  and  assuming  the  GOP  mantle 
of  leadership  in  one  of  his  party's  darkest 
hours  and  helping  restore  its  pride  and 
define  its  governmental  mission. 

But,  in  candor,  the  Rhodes  legislative 
achievements  will  never  show  up  in  the  con- 
gressional record  books,  partly  because  he 
labored  for  28  of  his  30  years  without  the 
majority  power  essential  to  building  such 
monuments. 

John  Rhodes'  abiding  legacy  is  less  tangi- 
ble than  a  stack  of  laws,  but  in  the  longer 
view  of  the  nation's  political  rhythms,  per- 
haps far  more  important. 

He  brought  a  steadiness,  a  quiet  but  un- 
flagging confidence,  to  the  conduct  of  the 
politician's  cratt.  Every  bill  he  wrote,  argu- 
ment he  ameliorated,  issue  he  debated  or 
task  he  undertook,  he  touched  with  a  con- 
summate sense  of  decency. 

And  in  that  sense,  he  had  become  some- 
thing of  an  anachronism,  although  he  prob- 
ably would  never  concede  as  much.  Political 
style  has  undergone  a  sea-change  since  he 
arrived  in  Washington  in  1952  as  an  Eisen- 
hower-landslide freshman  in  the  only  Re- 
publican Congress  he  would  ever  serve,  and 
that  change— however  inevitable  with  the 
shifting  social  tides— has  not  been  an  un- 
qualified blessing. 

Party  discipline  has  been  diluted.  FYesh- 
man  congressmen  sound  off  before  learning 
the  way  to  the  restroom.  Government  by 
press  release  is  in  vogue.  Rhetorical  combat 
has  replaced  pragmatic  compromise.  Tend- 
ing constituent  complaints  supercedes 
guarding  constitutional  liberties. 

It  is  no  judgment  on  this  new  style  to  say. 
simply,  that  it's  different,  that  it's  not  John 
Rhodes'  style. 

He  seldom  tugged  at  base  emotions;  a  cer- 
ebral man.  he  appealed  to  more  thoughtful 
instincts.  His  Arizona  colleagues  of  three 
decades  garnered  far  more  headlines  with 
their  power,  flamtwyance  or  contentious 
ways.  Where  his  compatriots  were  wild 
rapids  and  crashing  cascades.  Rhodes  was 
old  man  river. 

For  us  reporters,  he  was  a  bust,  devoid  of 
colorful  lines,  intimate  revelations  or  angry 
tirades.  John  Rhodes  never  talked  out  of 
school.  He  was.  in  a  word,  boring,  but  ever 
so  credible. 

Because  he  valued  the  small  step  forward 
of  accommodation  more  than  the  angry 
headline  of  failure,  the  young  Turks  in 
GOP  ranks  became  restive.  So  he  stepped 
down  two  years  ago  rather  than  face  a  divi- 
sive leadership  battle. 

It  is  a  pattern  he  maintained  unto  the 
end. 

He  told  his  press  conference  he  would  do 
some  writing,  but  "not  an  autobiography. 
That  would  be  telling  people  how  I  want  to 
be  remembered,  and  they  ought  to  decide 
that  for  themselves." 

True  to  form,  his  decision  was  a  well-kept 
secret  to  the  end.  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  usual  gracious  accolades  to  his  wife, 
staff  and  newsmen. 
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It  was  also  accompanied  by  prayers,  he 
said,  for  "the  wisdom  to  do  my  Job  well,  and 
to  leave  the  stage  while  the  audience  is 
asking  for  more.  The  time  has  come  for  me 
to  do  the  latter." 

For  the  friends  and  comrades  of  an  adult 
lifetime,  his  decision  came  as  no  great 
shock.  But  even  less  surprising  was  the  easy 
grace  and  straightforward  simplicity  with 
which  he  stepped  aside. 

John  Rhodes,  to  use  a  word  sadly  cheap- 
ened by  overuse,  has  class. 


THERE'S  NO  LIBERTY  WITHOUT 
LIFE 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  of 
1979,  a  3-pound  infant  was  bom  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.  The  heart  was  beating,  the 
baby  breathed,  and  the  newborn  child 
made  efforts  to  cry.  Dr.  Raymond 
Showery's  abortion  attempt  was  un- 
successful. The  perverse  use  of  his 
medical  skills  to  destroy  this  life  failed 
and  the  infant  was  bom— alive.  The 
doctor  felt  compelled  to  make  up  for 
his  "malpractice"  of  delivering  a  live 
baby.  A  written  report  of  the  event 
said  that  Showery  covered  the  baby's 
face,  submerged  it  in  liquid,  and  put  it 
in  a  plastic  bag.  And  the  baby  died. 

A  moment  before  it  was  legal  to  de- 
stroy this  life;  legally  speaking,  it  was 
now  a  different  matter,  but  hardly 
morally. 

This  life  after  birth,  although  its 
size  and  potential  remained  the  same, 
no  longer  could  be  hidden  inside  the 
uterus  and  away  from  the  eyes  of  the 
slayer,  the  assistants,  and  the  law. 

The  courts  were  forced  to  consider 
this  act  of  violence  for  now  it  was  as- 
sumed, at  least  by  some,  that  a  child 
bom  deserves  the  protection  of  the 
law.  An  indictment  was  handed  down 
on  Friday,  December  18.  1981.  for 
murder. 

What  is  it  that  made  this  life  deserv- 
ing of  our  concern  at  one  moment  yet 
not  at  another?  What  occured  in  that 
fleeting  moment  of  birth  that  changed 
the  vadue  of  this  life? 

And  if  nothing  did  change  and  even 
this  new  life  deserves  no  protection, 
which  newborn  infants  are  protected 
from  an  early,  violent  death  and 
which  are  not? 

If  on  the  same  day  that  the  doctor 
snuffed  out  that  new  life,  the  imbom 
child  had  suffered  an  injury  in  an  auto 
accident,  why  is  it  he  or  she  could 
have  sued  the  guilty  and  the  guilty 
would  have  been  forced  to  compensate 
the  injured? 

Why  is  it,  if  on  the  same  day  if  the 
father  had  died  the  unbom  child 
would  not  have  lost  its  rightful 
inheritance? 

Why  is  it,  if  the  unbom  baby  had 
suffered  from  medical  malpractice  on 
that  day.  if  the  child  was  injured  by 
the  doctor's  ineptness.  then  the  doctor 
could  have  been  sued  successfully  and 


made  to  compensate  the  injured 
infant? 

Why  does  any  unbom  of  similar  size 
and  age  have  no  right  to  life  if  some- 
one chooses  to  sentence  it  to  death, 
and  yet  have  the  right  to  legal  protec- 
tion if  someone  chooses  that  it  shall 
live?  Can  our  Nation  survive  with  such 
a  glaringly  inconsistent  legal  code? 
Who  are  we,  as  protectors  of  life,  liber- 
ty, and  property,  to  have  assumed  this 
arbitrary  power  over  human  life?  Do 
we  qualify  as  executioners  and  grant- 
ors of  kingly  pardons?  As  our  current 
law  stands,  that  is  how  it  seems. 

What  compels  us  to  legally  permit, 
encourage,  and  even  pay  for  the  de- 
struction of  human  life?  Mere  size  and 
the  location  of  the  life  cannot  be  the 
only  justifications.  Could  it  not  be 
that  our  respect  for,  and  understand- 
ing of,  life  and  liberty  have  been  di- 
minished? Have  convenience  and  sen- 
sual pleasure  now  become  superior  to 
the  moral  law?  And  are  certain  lives 
expendable? 

Is  it  only  a  concidence  that  the  pro- 
tection of  personal  and  economic  liber- 
ty suffered  greatly  even  before  we,  as 
a  Nation,  rejected  the  legal  protection 
of  the  unborn? 

Respect  for  life  and  respect  for  liber- 
ty are  one  one  in  the  same.  To  lose  one 
is  to  lose  the  other,  and  if  we  continue 
to  disregard  both,  our  free  society  will 
be  destroyed.  We  cannot  remain  cal- 
lous toward  human  life,  regardless  of 
size. 


D  1215 

MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

SHOULD     NOT     RECEIVE     TAX 
BENEFITS 

(Mrs.  BOUQUARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  tuid  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
firmly  believe  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  not  receive  any  tax  bene- 
fits or  treatment  that  varies  with  what 
other  taxpayers  must  accept.  We 
should  be  able  to  claim  those  expenses 
which  we  can  document  and  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  accept 
as  legitimate  costs  incurred  as  a  result 
of  our  employment.  We  expected  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because 
he  has  responsibility  for  the  Govern- 
ment's revenue,  might  be  parsimoni- 
ous in  his  treatment  of  Members'  tax 
benefits.  We  were,  needless  to  say,  dis- 
appointed in  this  hope. 

I  have  no  objection  to  providing  in 
law  that  a  Member  of  Congress  receive 
the  same  benefits  and  treatment  from 
the  IRS  as  do  all  other  taxpayers,  and 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  this  deduction. 

We  cannot  condone  either  this  ex- 
traordinary generosity  of  the  Treasury 
in  this  matter,  nor  the  dubious  tactics 
that  prevented  the  issue  from  being 
clearly  defined  and  debated. 


INTEREST  RATES— CAN  WE 
AFFORD  THEM? 

(Mr.  ANTHONY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  inter- 
est rates— can  we  afford  them? 

On  October  6,  1979,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve adopted  a  monetarist  viewpoint. 
Ever  since  interest  rates  have  gyrated 
up  and  down,  but  basically  up.  As  a 
result,  we  knov/  that  the  automobile 
industry  has  been  slapped  with  its 
worst  performance  in  two  decades  and 
the  housing  industry  has  literally  been 
in  a  depression  for  several  months. 

The  economy  cannot  recover  and 
produce  sustained  growth  with  the 
current  level  of  interest  rates,  contin- 
ued high  interest  rates  or  worse  yet,  a 
rebound  in  interest  rates  would  surely 
transfer  the  recessionary  economy 
into  a  depression.  Interest  rates  will 
fall  in  the  depression  along  with  every- 
body and  everything. 

The  danger  is  clear  and  present.  The 
risk  we  run  is  that  the  Fed's  monetar- 
ist policy  will  slide  us  into  a  depres- 
sion. With  its  zeal  for  tight  money,  the 
Fed  actually  operated  at  the  low  end 
of  its  target  for  1981. 

The  consequence  of  a  depression  is 
structural  damage  to  the  economy. 
The  housing  and  auto  industries  and 
other  business  bankruptcies  would 
slow  any  future  growth  because  so 
many  people  would  be  out  of  business. 

The  time  to  act  is  now,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  answer  is  clear.  We  carmot  afford 
high  interest  rates. 


EL  SALVADOR 


(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  quietly  has 
dragged  the  United  States  further  into 
El  Salvador's  civil  conflict,  making  the 
prospects  for  peace  there  increasingly 
dim.  Without  fanfare  the  administra- 
tion brought  the  first  of  1.600  Salva- 
doran  soldiers  to  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.,  ear- 
lier this  month  for  training.  This  will 
cost  American  taxpayers  $18  million 
above  the  $26  million  already  author- 
ized for  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

This  large-scale  training  program 
signals  a  warning  from  the  administra- 
tion that  the  Salvadoran  conflict  will 
not  be  ended  soon.  The  ongoing  con- 
flict already  had  overwhelmed  the 
hope  that  electiMis  planned  for  March 
in  El  Salvador  would  be  open  and  fair, 
and  no  real  effort  has  yet  been  made 
by  the  junta  or  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  open  negotiations  with 
rebel  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  fighting  in  El  Sal- 
vador shows  signs  of  spilling  over  into 
neighboring  countries.  Cooperation  be- 
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tween  Honduran  and  Guatemalan 
forces  and  the  El  Salvadoran  military 
in  fighting  opposition  forces  is 
prompting  this  regionalization  of  the 
war.  Meanwhile,  Government  repres- 
sion in  Guatemala  may  well  spark 
widespread  rebellion  there  similar  to 
the  fighting  in  El  Salvador. 

The  very  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  no  amount  of  military  involve- 
ment by  the  United  States  will  help 
bring  a  halt  to  this  tragic  conflict.  The 
roots  of  the  unrest  are  founded  in  50 
years  of  injustice  and  repression.  Mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  should  be 
stopped  now. 


CONGRESSMAN  SAVAGE  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  ASSIST  TEM- 
PORARY MORTGAGE  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SAVAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve will  provide  relief  for  persons 
who  are  out  of  work  and  cannot  make 
mortgage  payments  on  loans  insured 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  bill  would 
prohibit  foreclosure  for  up  to  36 
months. 

Although  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion in  1980  when  it  enacted  the  Hous- 
ing and  Conmiunity  Development  Act 
to  set  up  a  temporary  mortgage  assist- 
ance program,  otherwise  known  as 
TMAP,  funds  have  not  been  appropri- 
ated to  implement  this  program. 

With  so  many  people  out  of  work, 
like  many  of  the  laid-off  Wisconsin 
steelworkers  and  residents  of  the 
Roseland  community  in  my  district, 
for  example,  many  families  may  lose 
their  homes,  because  finding  new  jobs 
or  retraining  takes  time  and  that  does 
not  stop  the  bills  from  coming  In. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  just  another 
example  of  the  insensitivity  of  the 
Reagan  administration  toward  the 
working  poor  and  middle-class  citizens 
of  this  country. 

My  bill  would  help  to  get  this  pro- 
gram off  dead  center.  So  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


Washington.  D.C. 

January  22,  1982. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,     House    of    Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  January  21.  1982  notifying  me,  pur- 
suant to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  of  your  recent  receipt  of  a  subpoena 
ad  testificandum  in  William  P.  Tavoulareas, 
et  aZ.  V.  Philip  Piro  and  WiUiam  P.  Tavou- 
lareas, et  oL  V.  77ie  Washington  Post  Co.,  et 
oL,  Civil  Action  Action  Nos.  80-2387  and  80- 
3032.  I  agree  with  you  that  this  subpoena 
appears  to  raise  serious  questions  concern- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  has  been  my  policy,  under  House  Rule 
L  (50)  and  its  predecessor.  House  Resolution 
722.  to  consult  with  the  bi-partisan  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
serious  questions  raised  by  a  subpoena  of 
this  nature  lead  me  to  instruct  you.  pursu- 
ant to  the  power  vested  in  me  by  paragraph 
six  (6)  of  Rule  L  (50),  to  refrain  from  either 
effecting  compliance  or  seeking  judicial 
guidance  until  the  leadership  of  the  House 
has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  receive 
and  review  the  determinations  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  three  (3)  of  Rule  L 
(50). 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 

Speaker. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  UKRAINIAN  INDEPEND- 
ENCE, JANUARY  22,  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22  of  this  year  marked  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  Ukraine.  As  we  have  done  regular- 
ly for  many  years.  Members  of  the 
House  have  participated  In  special 
orders  to  salute  this  important  anni- 
versary date,  to  express  the  hope  for  a 
speedy  return  of  the  independence  of 
the  Ukraine,  and  to  salute,  encourage, 
and  commend  those  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent. 

Of  course,  as  we  are  aware,  the 
House  was  not  in  session  on  January 
22.  because  of  the  recess  marking  the 
end  of  the  1st  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, and  so  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Derwinski)  and  I  selected 
today  instead  to  render  our  comments 
and  observations  on  this  important  an- 
niversary. 


The  Ukraine  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Captive  Nations  whose 
plight  Congress  annually  commemo- 
rates in  July  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  more  than  20  years  ago.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  because  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  between  the  fall  of  the 
Czar  and  the  military  takeover  of  the 
Ukraine  by  the  Bolshevik  government 
under  Lenin,  some  people  tend  to 
forget  that  the  Ukraine  was  indeed  at 
one  time  free.  For  5  years  the  Ukraine 
had  a  separate  political  identity  of  its 
own,  even  though  since  1918  it  has 
been  incorporated  into  territory  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  are  also  incorporated 
within  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  their  independence,  which 
was  established  as  part  of  the  treaty 
which  took  Russia  out  of  World  War  I. 
continued  until  the  Soviet  counterat- 
tack against  the  Nazi  forces  in  World 
War  II,  some  22  years  later. 

The  Ukraine  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished history,  with  geographic 
and  ethnic  identities  of  its  own.  Of 
special  importance  has  been  the 
Ukraine's  excellent  agricultural  pro- 
duction. For  centuries  it  has,  there- 
fore, been  the  target  for  the  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  whatever  European 
power  might  believe  itself  at  the 
moment  to  be  in  the  ascendance— by 
Poland,  by  Sweden,  by  Prussia,  by 
Germany,  and  of  course  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks. Yet  throughout  all  of  these 
invasions  and  occupations,  including 
the  current  one,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  have  maintained  their  fierce 
love  of  freedom,  their  bold  sense  of  in- 
dependence, and  their  individual  integ- 
rity. 

When  our  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  in  the  Ukraine  in  1978 
during  a  trip  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  to  all  of  us  on  the 
trip  that,  although  politically  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Ukrainian 
people  were  a  very  special  breed— more 
open,  more  friendly,  and  much  more 
insistent  on  their  own  special  identity. 
Not  even  the  harsh  controls  employed 
by  the  Soviet  KGB  could  impose  the 
kind  of  cautious  hesitation  upon 
Ukrainians  that  one  encountered  on 
the  part  of  citizens  in  other  parts  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  We  are  now  seeing  similar 
courage,  tenacity,  and  integrity  among 
the  Polish  people  and  Solidarity 
during  these  last  2  difficult  years  in 
Poland. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
pression which  the  Soviet  masters 
have  imposed  on  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  has  had  a  strong,  positive 
impact  on  these  United  States.  We 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  inheriting 
the  drive,  the  skills,  and  the  rugged  in- 
dependence of  those  Ukrainians  who 
could  no  longer  put  up  with  life  with- 
out the  freedom.  As  a  result,  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  Americans  of  Ukraini- 
an descent  have  made  extremely  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States:  and 
their  children  and  their  children's 
children  have  continued  those  great 
contributions. 

We  salute  these  brave  Ukrainian 
American  people  in  this  anniversary 
year,  and  we  honor  them  for  their 
achievements. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  not  forget  the  plight  of  the 
people  still  living  in  the  Ukraine. 
Their  leaders  and  their  patriots  have 
already  been  jailed  or  exiled— as  is 
being  done  today  in  Poland— for  no 
other  crime  than  sincerely  seeking  the 
freedom  and  independence  to  live 
their  own  lives,  a  right  that  should  be 
the  heritage  of  every  human  being: 
Nykola  Rudenko.  for  example,  whose 
fate  we  sought  unsuccessfully  to  ame- 
liorate when  our  committee  visited  the 
Ukraine  in  1978. 

Although  the  hope  and  optimism  we 
held  out  for  Poland  has  been  dimmed 
by  the  recent  imposition  of  martial 
law  by  the  Communist  Polish  Govern- 
ment, under  fire  from  Moscow,  the 
story  there  is  not  yet  over.  We  surely 
hope  that  the  impressive  achieve- 
ments of  Solidarity,  and  their  appar- 
ent ability  to  negotiate  some  measure 
of  freedom  with  the  Soviets,  can  even- 
tually come  true  in  the  Ukraine  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Captive  Nations" 
gulag  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  is  not  just  a  rhetorical  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker.  Who  could  have 
thought  just  a  few  years  ago  that 
what  has  been  happening  in  Poland 
could  have  ever  happened  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain?  If  it  can  happen  in 
Poland,  it  can  certainly  happen  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  elsewhere. 

So  on  this  64th  anniversary  of  the 
brief  but  brilliant  freedom  of  the 
Ukraine,  let  us  simply  make  this 
prayer— "God  speed  the  day  when  this 
sunshine  of  freedom  shall  indeed  come 
again  to  the  Ukraine." 

[Prom  the  News  World,  Jan.  13.  1982] 

Captive  Ukraine  Teaches  Us  the  Depth  of 
Soviet  Brutality 
(By  Bui  Anh  Tuan) 

On  Jan.  22.  Ukrainians  all  over  the  Free 
World  will  celebrate  the  64th  anniversary  of 
their  country's  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence. The  struggle  of  Solidarity  adds  more 
purport  to  that  commemoration:  Like 
Poland.  Ukraine  once  enjoyed  full  sover- 
eignty, and  like  Poland.  Ukraine  is  being 
held  captive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Prom  Ukraine  to  Poland,  the  Soviets  have 
not  changed  their  modus  operandi.  In  the 
latter,  they  silenced  the  cries  for  freedom 
by  means  of  local  communist  puppets  who 
call  themselves  martial  law  authorities, 
while  in  the  former  they  used  a  tiny  group 
of  Ukrainian  traitors  to  cover  up  their  mili- 
tary aggression  of  1920,  designed  to  destroy 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  to 
create  an  illegal  government  known  as  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 
U.S.S.R. 


And  what  makes  these  facts  more  memo- 
rable is  that  Western  democrats— in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America— who  gave  no  quarter 
to  the  two  notorious  World  War  II  puppets 
of  Nazi  Germany  (Norway's  Vidkun  Quis- 
ling and  Prance's  Pierre  Laval)  have  put  up 
with— even  aided— the  cruel  puppets  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Ukraine.  Poland  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

millions  annihilated 

The  64th  commemoration  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence is  a  new  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
cans to  remember  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  only  remaining  colonial  empire,  and 
that  its  leaders  are  many  times  more  brutal 
than  those  of  czarist  Russia,  which  they 
overthrew  in  the  name  of  human  liberty 
and  antiimperialism.  During  six  decades  of 
communist  rule,  millions  of  Ukrainians  have 
been  annihilated  through  deportations,  exe- 
cutions and  man-made  famines. 

In  addition,  both  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church  and  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
have  been  obliterated,  along  with  their 
clergy,  prompting  conservative  members  of 
Congress  to  introduce  Resolution  123,  ex- 
posing that  form  of  Soviet  "genocide"  and 
seeking  resurrection  of  these  national 
churches  to  50  million  Ukrainians. 

The  Ukraine  b  proof  of  the  intrinsic  devi- 
ousness  of  communism.  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence was  recognized  by  a  large  number 
of  nations,  including  Soviet  Russia.  But 
their  solemn  pledge  has  not  prevented  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks  from  invading  Ukraine 
and  turning  it  into  a  colony. 

More  painful  is  the  fact  that  Western  na- 
tions, particularly  Prance  and  EIngland 
which  were  among  the  early  recognizers  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  comfortably  sat 
tight  as  a  numerically  and  technically  supe- 
rior Russian  army  made  mincemeat  of 
Ukrainian  resistance.  Without  Western  as- 
sistance. Ukraine  valiantly  fought  the  com- 
munist invaders  for  3  '/i  years.  History  would 
have  taken  a  different  turn  if  Western  liber- 
alism had  been  more  sympathetic  to  the  as- 
pirations of  free  Ukraine. 

wob't  stop  fighting 

Despite  Soviet  oppression  and  Western 
liberal  abandonment,  Ukrainians  continue 
the  fight.  Ukraine  represents  20  percent  of 
the  population  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
some  45  percent  of  political  prisoners  in  all 
Soviet  gulags  come  from  Ukraine.  On  Nov. 
9,  1976,  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  was 
formed.  Three  months  later,  its  leader  was 
arrested.  Now,  not  a  single  active  member  of 
the  monitoring  group  is  around— 23  behind 
bars,  six  exiled  overseas,  one  driven  to  sui- 
cide and  two  under  KGB  surveillance  after 
completing  their  jail  terms  for  their  quest 
for  freedom. 

The  ruthlessness  of  Soviet  leaders  has  no 
limits.  Chomovll,  a  journalist-Helsinki  activ- 
ist, was  framed  for  "attempted  rape."  A 
woman  was  sentenced  to  10  years  of  impris- 
onment for  receiving  uncensored  letters 
from  her  husband.  Age  also,  breeds  no  im- 
munity—five years  of  internal  exile  plus  six 
months  in  a  peychiatric  hospital  for  a  76- 
year-old  frail  woman:  and  10  years  in  jail  for 
Shukhevych,  then  a  14-year-old  boy.  If 
Shukhevych  is  released  in  1987  at  the  end 
of  his  present  Jail  term,  he  will  have  spent 
35  years  in  prison. 

ignored  by  media 

Just  a  very  few  In  this  country  know 
about  the  fate  of  Mykola  Rudenko,  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  leader,  and  his  coura- 
geous wife  Raisa.  Both  are  now  in  jail.  The 
Rudenkos  oppose  Soviet  imperialism,  but 
our  major  media  is  not  interested  in  them. 


By  contrast,  the  South  Korean  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  who  does  not  oppose  Soviet  imperial- 
ism, has  almost  become  a  household  name 
in  America. 

Of  32  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
group,  10  are  journalists,  writers  and  poets. 
Our  major  media  simply  ignore  their  strug- 
gle and  ordeal.  But  no  fewer  than  1.000 
members  of  our  news  organizations,  includ- 
ing those  from  The  New  York  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post,  have  signed  an  "open 
letter  on  violence  against  journalists  in  El 
Salvador."  heaping  blame  on  the  moderate 
pro-U.S.  government  of  President  Napolean 
Duarte! 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 

OF  America,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y..  January  18.  1982. 

Dear  Representative:  The  Polish  crisis 
has  once  again  demanded  a  re-thinking  by 
all  free  men  about  the  Soviet  Russians,  the 
USSR,  and  all  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions from  the  Danube  to  the  Urals.  Both  in 
the  short  and  long  run  it  would  be  the 
height  of  naivete  t3  believe  this  crisis  is  ex- 
clusively a  Polish  one.  To  commence  such  a 
reassessment  in  this  new  year,  a  no  more  ap- 
propriate occasion  presents  itself  than  the 
observance  of  the  64th  Anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Ukraine.  It's  a  good  time 
for  some  integrative  thought. 

Like  Poland,  Ukraine  (the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  of  50  million  both  in  the 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe)  fell  under 
Soviet  Russian  domination  two  decades  ear- 
lier. The  indepenctent  Ukrainian  National 
Republic,  established  on  January  22,  1918 
following  the  collapse  of  the  Tsarist  Rus- 
sian Empire,  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
Soviet  Russian  imperialism,  which  in  a  long 
series  of  conquests  stalks  today  in  Afghani- 
stan. Like  Poland's,  the  history  of  Ukraine's 
resistance  to  a  more  immediate  Soviet  Rus- 
sian rule  has  been  a  long  and  heroic  one.  A 
vital  point  overlooked  in  current  discussion 
is  Moscow's  deep  fear  of  Solidarity's  over- 
spill into  the  Baltic  states  and  Ukraine.  For 
strikes  and  workers'  demands  for  free  un- 
ionism have  also  emerged  in  Estonia, 
Ukraine,  and  federated  Russia.  As  scholars 
in  the  field  maintain,  had  Ukraine  remained 
free,  Poland  and  others  would  not  be 
unfree. 

Your  address  on  this  fundamental  subject 
in  the  Congress  during  the  week  of  January 
25  will  not  go  unheard.  I  urge  you  to  stimu- 
late this  re-thinking  process  so  that  new  and 
more  realistic  approaches  toward  an  irre- 
pressible enemy  could  be  developed.  VOA, 
RL  and  PRE.  as  well  as  other  media,  will 
transmit  your  message  to  these  critical 
areas  of  Eastern  Europe.  I  also  urge  your 
support  of  (1)  the  resolutions  now  pending 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee (the  Senate  has  aJready  passed  the 
Goldwater  measure)  seeking  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Stalin-genocided  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox and  Catholic  churches  in  Ukraine 
and  (2)  full,  informative  hearings  on  the 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR.  The 
President's  excellent  address  on  the  Polish 
crisis  provides  the  tone  for  such  action. 

In  the  House,  under  formal  order,  the 
Honorable  Samuel  S.  Stratton  and  Edward 
J.  Derwinski  will  lead  the  discussive  observ- 
ance. In  the  Senate,  we  hope  for  a  produc- 
tive colloquy,  and  a  reception  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Honorable  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato 
and  Christopher  J.  Dodd.  The  respective  of- 
fices will  have  dates,  place  and  time  when 
Congress  reconvenes. 
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With  much  gratitude  for  your  participa- 
tion and  best  wishes  in  the  New  Year 
Sincerely. 

Lev.  E.  Dobbiansky. 

UCCA  President. 
Georgetown  University. 

D  1230 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  him  for  his 
leadership,  together  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
whose  efforts  in  this  area  have  been 
unflagging.  It  is  this  type  of  manifes- 
tation of  continued  concern  that  gives 
hope  to  those  who  are  enslaved  in  the 
Ukraine  and  other  nations  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  bloc. 

On  the  note  that  the  gentleman  is 
stressing,  when  he  so  graciously  yield- 
ed to  me,  when  he  equated  the 
Ukraine  and  the  recent  conduct  in 
Poland,  it  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  spirit  of  freedom  that  is  in  the 
bosom  of  all  mankind  can  never  be  fi- 
nally and  irrepressibly  suppressed.  It 
must  one  day  burst  forth,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will.  Hopefully,  one  day  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  will  be  shed,  and 
those  in  the  Ukraine  and  all  of  those 
who  are  now  subjugated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  their  oppressive  meth- 
ods, will  be  free.  It  is  only  because  of 
that  spirit  and  because  of  the  contin- 
ued interest  of  people  like  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  Mr.  Derwinski,  and 
our  colleagues  in  both  Houses,  and  the 
community  at  large,  that  functions  on 
a  day-to  day  basis.  Even  though  small 
in  their  ntimbers.  their  abundance  of 
spirit  crosses  the  ocean  to  continue  to 
fire  the  light  of  hope  in  the  breast  of 
all  of  those  that  we  are  so  concerned 
about. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi).  for 
his  always  eloquent  and  very  pertinent 
remarks. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

I,  too,  want  to  join  in  congratulating 
the  gentleman  for  not  only  taking  this 
time  but  for  the  remarks  that  he  has 
made  concerning  the  Ukrainians'  inde- 
pendence. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  at 
this  time  that  over  the  recess  I  have 
become  very  personally  involved  in  a 
situation  dealing  with  a  14-year-old 
Ukrainian  boy  who  has  in  our  country 
here  struck  out  for  freedom.  The 
young  man's  name  is  Walter  Polov- 
chak.  It  is  a  very  familiar  name  in  this 
country  today  because  of  the  great 
controversy  that  has  been  raging  over 


this  young  man  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
Chicago  ana  visiting  with  this  young 
boy  for  some  time  before  I  decided 
that  it  was  in  our  best  interests  here  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  boy's  best 
interests  to  obtain  an  order  through 
the  Justice  Department  that  would 
guarantee  his  right  to  stay  in  this 
country  until  such  time  as  all  legal 
processes  had  been  explored,  and  so  he 
would  not  be  forced  to  return.  I 
thought  on  this  day  and  on  this  armi- 
versary  it  would  be  of  particular  inter- 
est to  hear  a  letter  that  I  received  this 
morning  from  this  young  man,  written 
to  me.  I  have  excerpted  the  letter  be- 
cause there  were  some  statements  of  a 
highly  personal  nature  that  I  did  not 
feel  related  to  the  situation,  but  I  felt 
that  I  would  like  to  read  very  briefly 
what  Walter  had  to  say.  I  would  like 
to  say  before  that,  that  this  is  a 
decent,  nice  young  man  who  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  has  tasted  free- 
dom here,  and  does  not  want  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  repression  that  he  lived 
in  for  12  years  before  coming  here. 
This  is  what  Walter  had  to  say: 

Excerpts  From  Letter  Received  on 
January  26,  1982 

Dear  Congressman  Peyser:  I  decided  to 
write  you  a  letter.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
why  I  want  to  stay  in  this  country.  I  like  the 
freedom.  I  like  the  people  and  country.  I 
can  practice  my  religion  here.  I  don't  want 
to  go  back  because  if  I  go  they  will  put  me 
in  jail  or  to  a  mental  house.  I  don't  like  the 
way  the  teachers  were  hitting  children.  We 
had  to  go  to  school  on  Christmas  and  wash 
the  desks  and  clean  the  walls.  In  summer, 
not  school  time,  we  had  to  go  and  work  in 
the  fields. 

I  don't  like  to  belong  to  the  Communist 
organization  called  pioneers.  The  people  are 
not  free.  They  can't  say  what  they  want  to 
say.  I  couldn't  practice  my  religion.  I 
couldn't  go  to  church  because  if  I  go  the 
teachers  were  standing  In  front  of  the 
church  and  next  day  you  go  to  school  and 
you  get  in  trouble.  I  couldn't  go  to  another 
city  or  state.  The  police  had  to  know  where 
you  were  going  to  live  in  the  city.  You  had 
to  sign  out.  You  couldn't  buy  food  in  a 
store.  You  had  to  know  someone  that  works 
in  the  store  to  buy  some  food. 

I  was  raised  by  my  grandmother  until  I 
was  12  years  old.  When  we  were  in  Italy  on 
the  way  to  America,  my  father  told  me  that 
I  could  go  and  live  in  California  with  my 
aunt.  Then,  about  6  months  later,  my  father 
told  me  that  he  is  going  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  said  that  I  don't  want  to  go  back, 
and  he  said  he  will  pay  $100  to  the  police  to 
put  me  on  the  plane  and  send  me  back.  I  got 
scared  and  I  ran  away  from  home. 

On  this,  I  am  ending  my  letter.  Please 
write  me  if  you  want  to  know  more. 

Walter  Polovchak. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Now.  you  can  picture 
the  strain  that  this  14-year-old  is 
under  and  has  been  under  in  making 
the  decision  he  has  made.  But  I  think 
he  has  exemplified  the  best  tradition 
of  freedom  that  exists  among  Ukraini- 
an people,  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  express  that  freedom  as  he  has.  I 


think  they  would  express  it  the  same 
way. 

I  think  it  is  very  much  up  to  us  in 
the  United  States,  and  if  need  be  in 
the  Congress  itself,  to  giiarsjitee  that 
this  young  boy  is  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  grow  up  in  the  United 
States  and  enjoy  this  freedom. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stpatton)  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  conunend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
reading  that  letter  into  the  Record.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  eloquent  and  un- 
usual letter. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman  this 
is  one  that  has  not  been  made  public. 
It  certainly  indicates  that  this  boy  of 
14,  whom  some  in  the  press  are  trying 
to  portray  as  just  a  kid,  has  a  i>ercep- 
tion  of  the  ideas  of  freedom  far 
beyond  his  years,  and  I  would  think 
that  that  would  be  a  very  eloquent 
piece  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  his  plea 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  here. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  has  not  been  released  until 
just  now. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  also  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  interest  in 
this  matter.  As  he  said,  he  went  to 
Chicago  to  visit  the  young  man.  One 
of  our  leading  newspapers  in  New 
York  State.  I  noticed,  undertook  to 
chastise  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  going  out  there  and  interest- 
ing himself  in  this  particular  case. 
That  is  strange,  because  I  thought  the 
New  York  Times  stood  for  freedom, 
the  way  the  rest  of  us  do.  But  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  has  come  up  with 
is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  evidence, 
and  I  would  share  his  view  that  if  the 
executive  branch  should  weaken— al- 
though I  do  not  believe  it  will— in  al- 
lowing him  to  remain  here,  we  in  the 
Congress  ought  to  certainly  provide 
the  last  refuge  and  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue here.  It  certainly  demonstrates 
that  the  Ukrainian  people,  as  I  was 
just  saying,  have  a  special  premature, 
perhaps,  sense  of  freedom  which  is 
demonstrated  by  this  yoimg  man,  and 
by  his  older  sister.  I  imderstand.  who 
also  decided  to  choose  freedom.  She 
was  3  or  4  years  older,  but  nobody 
seems  to  be  terribly  upset  by  the  fact 
that  she  stayed  here. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  on  that  point,  the  gentle- 
man is  very  correct.  The  sister,  whose 
name  is  Natalie,  recently  spent  a  week- 
end in  my  home  in  New  York,  and  she 
is  a  delightful  young  woman  who  has 
reaJly,  I  say,  grabbed  with  both  hands 
the  essence  of  American  freedom.  And 
the  reason  no  issue  is  being  made  over 
her  is  that  she  was  old  enough  to 
enter  the  country  on  her  own  passport 
and,  therefore,  she  was  free  of  any 
other  obligations,  and  she  has  chosen 
to  remain  and  is  going  on,  I  am  sure. 
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to  an  outstanding  career  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  gentleman  participate  in  this 
special  order,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Sam  Stratton.  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  special  order  in  honor 
of  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Ukraine. 

As  we  conmiemorate  this  anniversa- 
ry, it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  sup- 
press the  nationalistic  spirit  of  the 
non-Russian  Republics  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  As  we  look  at  the  plight  of 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  the  largest 
non-Russian  country  in  Eastern 
Europe  being  held  captive  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
date  of  January  22  remains  a  symbol 
of  a  period  when  human  dignity,  na- 
tional freedom,  and  self-determination 
were  gained. 

Sixty-four  years  ago.  the  Ukraine 
was  able  to  break  away  from  the  czar- 
ist  regime  of  Russia  and  declare  its 
freedom  and  self-determination.  On 
that  day  in  1918,  the  proclamation  of 
Independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  was  issued  in  the  city 
of  Kiev,  which  became  the  capital  city 
of  the  Ukraine. 

However,  after  2  years  of  this  na- 
tion's existence,  Russian  control  was 
once  again  restored  by  the  forced  in- 
corporation of  the  Ukraine  into  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  it  re- 
mains today  under  the  black  hand  of 
Soviet  oppression. 

This  domination  has  not  dampened 
the  spirits  of  the  UkrainiEui  people  as 
they  continue  their  ongoing  struggle 
to  preserve  their  cultural  and  tradi- 
tional beliefs  that  have  been  so  vital  to 
their  existence.  The  Ukrainian  people 
have  strong  traditions,  a  distinct  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  deep  reli- 
gious convictions  of  their  own. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist takeover,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  not  given  up  hope  of  once  more 
regaining  the  freedom  which  they 
Itnew  so  briefly.  Their  constant  efforts 
are  proof  of  the  inability  of  the  Krem- 
lin rulers  to  break  the  noble  Ukrainian 
nationalistic  spirit. 

The  tenacity  of  their  dissident  na- 
tionalistic movement  has  never  died. 
Despite  the  extreme  pressure  tactics 
employed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
Ukrainian  people,  dissenters  continue 
to  speak  out  against  the  cruel  Soviet 
tyranny. 

The  determination  of  its  people  to 
retain  their  cultural  and  intellectual 
freedom  still  grows. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  en- 
couraging fEu:tors  in  the  ongoing  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  tyrarmy  is 
the  continuing  growth  of  this  nation- 


alistic spirit  among  the  non-Russian 
peoples  within  the  U.S.S.R.  This  is  es- 
pecially significant  when  we  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Communist  dictatorship 
in  the  Kremlin  has  failed  in  their  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  the  nationalism  of 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

Not  only  is  the  Ukraine  the  largest 
nation  territorially  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  has  the  largest  na- 
tionality group  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 
It  is  also  the  richest  in  resources  of 
the  captive  nations,  possessing  tremen- 
dous agricultural  lands,  which  once 
earned  for  it  the  title  of  the  "Bread- 
basket of  Europe,"  as  well  as  possess- 
ing an  abundance  of  industrial  assets. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  strong  and  deter- 
mined peoples  of  the  Ukraine,  we  must 
not  forget  the  struggle  of  the  op- 
pressed nations  held  captive  by  Soviet 
rule,  and  continue  to  offer  hope  and 
our  full  and  uncompromising  support 
in  their  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
self-determination.  We  must  help  to 
make  their  shattered  dreams  and 
those  of  all  captive  peoples  reality 
once  again. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
I  have  only  tried  modestly  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  great  leadership 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
provided. 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  the  Proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

On  this  date  in  1918.  the  brave  and 
determined  people  of  this  country 
celebrated  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  end  of  many  years  of  repression  by 
the  more  powerful  countries  which 
surrounded  them.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  early  stages  of  World  War  II.  the 
Soviet  Union  abruptly  put  an  end  to 
the  short-lived  freedom  Ukrainians 
had  enjoyed  by  a  forceable  Soviet  oc- 
cupation and  takeover  of  that  region. 
Thousands  of  Ukrainians  lost  their 
lives  and  homes  as  a  result  of  this 
cruel  and  unjust  action  by  the  Soviets. 
The  most  significant  loss,  however, 
was  the  denial  of  freedom  which  the 
Ukrainian  people  had  fought  so  hard 
to  obtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  myself  most 
fortunate  to  live  in  a  country  that  en- 
titles me  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. I  cherish  these  privileges  more 
than  anything.  I  volunteered  for  the 
service  in  World  War  II  because  I  be- 
lieved so  strongly  that  these  essential 
rights  should  and  must  be  protected. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine.  I  realize  the  agony  that  these 
freedom-loving  people  must  be  experi- 
encing. Therefore.  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  obligation  of  this  Congress  to  not 
only  condemn  the  oppression  that  still 
plagues  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  but 
to  also  support  and  encourage  their 
struggle  to  regain  their  freedom.  I  am 


proud  to  stand  with  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  this  important  date  and  also 
in  our  commitment  to  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
January  26  marks  the  64th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Ukraine  National  Repub- 
lic. On  this  occasion  we  join  with 
Ukrainians  throughout  the  world  in 
commemorating  this  event.  As  much 
as  any  people  today,  Ukrainians  un- 
derstand and  cherish  the  value  of  free- 
dom, if  only  because  for  much  of  their 
history,  freedom  has  been  denied  to 
them.  They  have  paid  a  price  for 
wanting  independence.  They  have  suf- 
fered under  both  Communist  and  Nazi 
oppression.  They  continue  to  strive  for 
liberty  today  even  as  the  Soviet  Red 
Army  seeks  to  crush  any  vestige  of  dis- 
sent, much  less  independence. 

Because  we  are  all  one  people  on 
this  planet,  and  because  our  own  free- 
dom is  jeopardized  by  the  persecution 
of  freedom-loving  people  anywhere, 
our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  the 
Ukrainian  people  as  they  continue  to 
struggle  against  totalitari?nism. 

May  their  quest  for  freedom  be  suc- 
cessful, and  may  history  record  that 
even  during  their  darkest  hours,  their 
cause  was  not  forgotten  by  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  64  years  ago  last  week  that  a 
nation  was  born.  More  correctly,  a 
nation  was  reborn  that  year,  for  the 
people  of  Ukraine  had  enjoyed  inde- 
pendence throughout  their  history. 
On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian 
Central  Rada,  the  legal  government, 
proclaimed  the  Ukraine  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent "tate.  The  next  year  found 
more  tenitories  eager  to  join  the  new 
Ukraine.  The  hopes  and  visions  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  were  never  stronger 
than  at  that  promising  period  of  1918 
to  1920. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Soviet  Russians 
have  never  been  accused  of  respecting 
the  hopes  and  visions  of  any  independ- 
ent state.  In  1920,  they  moved  into 
Ukraine  and  took  control. 

Because  we  have  seen  the  Russians 
invade  nations  in  the  1980's,  we  tend 
to  downplay  such  occurrences  in  the 
1920's.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  kind  of  atti- 
tude is  totally  wrong.  The  fact  that 
these  Ukrainians  have  been  denied 
their  rightful  independence  for  .64 
years  in  fact  increases  the  magnitude 
of  this  terrible  injustice.  We  must 
become  more  vocal  in  our  outrage  at 
this  foul  deed.  We  must  not  be  silent 
or  tolerant.  We  must  be  as  forceful 
now  as  we  would  if  the  Soviets  had 
just  moved  into  Ukraine  yesterday. 

As  the  Soviet  Government  has  no 
doubt  learned,  the  passage  of  time  has 
only  strengthened  the  resolve  of  those 
committed  to  seeing  an  independent 
Ukraine  once  again.  The  U.S.  Congress 
will  take  this  opportunity  every  year 
to  remind  the  Soviet  Government  of 
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their  responsibility  to  respect  human 
rights.  Let  me  assure  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  cochairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  Ukraine,  that  the  struggle 
for  Ukrainian  human  rights  will  con- 
tinue throughout  1982.  The  Soviets 
can  best  respect  human  rights  in  this 
case  by  acknowledging.  64  years  too 
late,  the  legitimate  independence  of 
Ukraine.* 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  Congressman  Derwinski  and 
Congressman  Stratton  for  arranging 
this  special  order  in  commemoration 
of  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Procla- 
mation of  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine  National  Republic. 

I  was  greatly  honored  last  year  at 
this  time  to  be  named  "Man  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Illinois  division  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America— a  distinction  of  which  I  am 
very  proud. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions struggling  under  communist  slav- 
ery, there  is  no  exaggeration  in  stating 
that  the  Ukraine  has  suffered  the 
longest. 

The  record  of  Russia's  inhuman 
treatment  and  persecution  in  Ukraine 
is  probably  matchless  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Since  1920,  Ukraine  has  en- 
dured persecution,  mass  murders 
amounting  to  genocide,  religious  and 
national  persecution  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation. To  this  day,  Moscow  con- 
tinues its  relentless  policy  of  the  Rus- 
sification  of  Ukraine. 

And  yet.  the  tradition  of  Ukrainian 
independence— a  tradition  that  goes 
back  centuries— cannot  be  destroyed. 
A  spirit  of  freedom  lives  on  in  the 
hearts  of  those  wlio  must  endure 
Soviet  threats,  persecution,  cultural 
and  political  manipulation,  propagan- 
da, discrimination  and  suppression. 
Despite  this,  the  Ukraine  people  con- 
tinue to  fight  daily  for  their  human 
rights  and  national  independence. 

As  we  reflect  on  their  ordeal  today, 
we  must  also  recognize  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America  which,  since  1940,  has  been 
a  powerful  advocate  of  independence 
for  Ukraine.  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  congratulating  the  committee 
for  its  zeal  and  dedication  in  continu- 
ing the  struggle  for  freedom  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  for  serving  as  the  voice 
of  so  many  in  this  captive  nation  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves.* 
*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22  marked  the  64th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence.  In  1918  a 
Ukrainian  Republic  was  established  on 
that  day,  as  the  Czarist  Empire  was 
disintegrating  in  the  wake  of  its  defeat 
in  World  War  I.  The  new  republic 
marked  the  end  of  centuries  of  cruel 
exploitation  of  the  Ukraine  by  Russia. 
The  new  state  was  recognized  almost 
immediately  by  many  other  nations  of 
the  world.  On  February  9.  1918.  the 
Ukraine  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 


Germany.  Austria-Hungary.  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria.  Shortly  afterward, 
PYance  and  Great  Britain  accorded  the 
young  republic  de  facto  recognition. 

Tragically,  the  new  Soviet  regime  to 
the  Ukraine's  north  did  not  share  in 
the  spirit  of  self-determination  charac- 
teristic of  the  era  and  launched  an  in- 
vasion after  the  establishment  of  the 
state.  A  brutal  struggle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Ukraine  fought  alongside 
the  newly  independent  Polish  Repub- 
lic against  their  common  Bolshevik 
foe.  During  the  war.  Kiev,  the  Ukraini- 
an capital,  changed  hands  several 
times  and  eventually  the  Soviets 
emerged  victorious.  The  Treaty  of 
Riga,  signed  by  Russia  and  Poland  in 
March  1921,  marked  the  end  of 
Ukrainian  independence  and  a  return 
of  foreign  domination  over  the  proud 
and  courageous  Ukrainian  people. 

Soviet  rule  proved  even  harsher 
than  Czarist  oppression.  Ukrainian 
langruage  and  culture  have  been  rel- 
egated to  a  secondary  status  as  the 
Soviet  regime  has  attempted  to  absorb 
the  Ukrainian  people  Into  the  Russian 
nation.  In  1932,  collectivization 
stripped  Ukrainian  farmers  of  their 
land— so  fertile  the  area  is  known  as 
"the  breadbasket  of  Europe"— and 
produced  a  famine  that  led  to  7  mil- 
lion deaths.  That  same  decsule  also 
witnessed  the  brutal  liquidation  of  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic 
Churches.  Imposition  of  Russian  cul- 
ture on  the  Ukrainian  people  contin- 
ues at  the  present  time. 

In  light  of  these  tragic  events, 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  remains 
a  bittersweet  celebration  for  the  50 
million  Ukrainians  in  their  homeland 
and  the  2  million  Ukrainian-Americans 
who  enjoy  true  freedom  in  our  coun- 
try today.  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  fervently  wishing  that  the  50 
million  Ukrainians  now  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  U.S.S.R.  could  enjoy 
a  similar  degree  of  freedom  as  their 
compatriots  in  this  country  do.* 
*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  that  we 
commemorate  and  stand  strong 
behind  the  Ukrainians  as  they  com- 
memorate January  22  as  the  64th  an- 
niversary of  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Self -Determination. 

This  day  gives  us  time  to  reflect  and 
appreciate  the  freedom  that  exists  in 
America  today.  Currently,  since  the 
Soviet  Union  places  more  pressure  on 
the  free  wills  of  the  people  living 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  we  must 
show  our  support  for  the  continuous 
struggle  that  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  have  endured  since  the  grant- 
ing of  their  Independence  In  1918. 

The  Ukrainians  are  people  who 
should  be  applauded  for  their  ongoing 
resistance  to  the  Soviet  subjugation. 
The  Ukrainians  continue  striving  to 
preserve  the  cultural  and  traditional 
beliefs  of  their  own  distinct  history. 
They  continue  to  fight  for  freedom 


and  national  identity,  no  matter  what 
the  cost. 

It  is  hard  not  to  think  of  the  strug- 
gle and  stress  that  the  Polish  people 
are  now  experiencing.  Situations  like 
the  Polish  question  which  is  now  at 
the  forefront  of  public  attention  have 
existed  In  the  Ukraine  for  the  last  64 
years.  No  one  can  possibly  imagine 
what  It  is  like  to  live  under  a  situation 
like  the  one  that  exists  In  the  Ukraine 
and  Poland  today.  Moscow  continues 
Its  Imperialistic  Russification  policies, 
while  breaking  promises  to  its  satel- 
lites as  well  as  to  other  Western  na- 
tions. 

I  cannot  more  strongly  state  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  display  to  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  that  they  have 
an  ally.  They  need  to  know  that  we  as 
Americans  continue  to  remember  and 
support  their  struggle  for  basic  human 
liberties  and  rights.  Let  us  remember 
our  basic  liberties,  such  as  freedom  of 
the  press,  speech,  travel,  and  to  vote. 
And,  let  us  never  forget  that  this  day 
is  only  one  reminder  that  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  struggle  every  day  of 
the  year  to  gain  just  some  of  the  basic 
Inalienable  rights  that  exist  in  the  free 
world.* 

*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  January  26, 
1982,  marks  the  64th  anniversary  of 
independence  for  the  people  of  the 
sovereign  state  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
public. I'm  pleased  to  be  part  of  this 
memorable  occasion  which  commemo- 
rates a  most  significant  event.  As  a 
nation  of  people  who  enjoy  personal 
liberty,  we  should  not  be  complacent 
about  the  greatness  of  our  country  or 
the  many  freedoms  It  offers  us.  The 
people  of  the  Ukraine  are  continuing 
their  struggle  to  secure  the  rights  and 
freedoms  that  we  as  a  nation  fought 
for  and  won  over  200  years  ago.  We 
should  join  together  in  saluting  the 
Ukrainians  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  not  forgotten  by  those  of  us  who 
cherish  the  freedoms  of  a  free  society. 
Always  standing  proudly,  the  people 
of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  have  coura- 
geously battled  continuous  Soviet 
domination.  The  Ukraine,  which  Is  the 
largest  non-Russian  nation  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  all  of  Eastern  Europe, 
has  a  very  strong  and  commendable 
record  of  opposition  to  the  aggressive 
imperialism  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.,  serves  an  admirable 
function  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
plight  of  those  who  live  through  this 
terrible  ordeal. 

The  Ukrainian  spirit  remains  un- 
daunted and  strong  despite  the  ad- 
verse conditions  these  people  valiantly 
struggle  against.  The  Ukrainian  people 
continue  to  nurture  a  flickering  flame 
of  freedom  that  cannot  be  snuffed  out 
by  acts  of  Soviet  Imperialism.  On  the 
64th  anniversary  of  their  Independ- 
ence, they  truly  deserve  our  unending 
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support  for  their  courage  and  constan- 
cy.» 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Russian 
imperialism  is  nothing  new  to  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  who  have  been 
struggling  for  independence  for  cen- 
turies. The  evidence  of  the  marvelous 
spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  is  that 
they  have  managed  to  retain  their 
ethnic  and  cultural  identity  and  con- 
tinue to  pursue  their  quest  for  free- 
dom and  Independence. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  Soviet 
Union  consists  of  many  captive  na- 
tions oppressed  by  Russian  imperial- 
ism, but  the  Ukraine  is  the  largest  and 
potentially  the  most  troublesome  for 
the  Kremlin. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  Ukrain- 
ian declaration  of  independence  64 
years  ago,  but  this  liberation  lasted 
only  3  years  until  Russian  domination 
returned. 

The  hope  for  freedom  survives  today 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  we  should  join  our 
hopes  and  prayers  with  their  aspira- 
tions, even  as  we  support  the  move- 
ment for  freedom  in  Poland  and  ap- 
plaud the  courageous  resistance  of  the 
Afghan  people  against  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  observ- 
ance his  week  of  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
takes  on  special  meaning  in  the  light 
of  the  current  plight  being  suffered  by 
the  people  of  Poland. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  once  mem- 
bers of  a  free  and  proud  nation  them- 
selves, clearly  understand  the  true 
meaning  and  likely  consequences  of 
the  military  rule  in  Poland.  Ukraini- 
ans, and  all  other  freedom  loving 
people  around  the  world,  are  well 
aware  the  oppression  taking  place  in 
Poland  has  been  carefully  orchestrat- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Like  Poland,  the  Ukraine  was  also  a 
free  nation.  January  22,  1918,  was  a 
day  of  glory  for  Ukrainians  when  their 
free  and  democratic  Parliament,  the 
Rada,  declEu-ed  the  nation's  independ- 
ence. But  freedom  for  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  was  seen  as  a  seri- 
ous threat  by  the  Communist  forces 
that  had  taken  control  of  Russia 
during  the  revolution  of  1917.  Finally, 
in  1922.  the  Communists  forcibly  took 
over  the  Ukraine  and  began  a  brutal 
repressive  campaign  against  the 
Ukrainian  people  that  continues 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  literally  millions  of 
Ukrainians  have  been  systematically 
slaughtered  by  a  succession  of  Russian 
Communist  regimes.  Ukrainians  have 
been  forced  over  the  past  64  years  to 
leave  their  homeland  and  serve  their 
Russian  slavemasters  in  factories  and 
on  farms  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Despite  all  this  turmoil  and  tragedy, 
the  Ukrainians  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  somehow  managed  against 
great  odds  to  maintain  both  their  dig- 


nity and  their  ethnic  identity.  There  is 
no  question  that  while  Russian  control 
over  the  Ukraine  is  brutal  and  com- 
plete, the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  has  never  been  diminished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have 
sponsored  a  House  resolution  declar- 
ing that  it  be  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  take  steps  to  secure  free- 
dom of  worship  in  the  Ukraine  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  national  and 
international  religious  councils  Soviet 
violations  of  basic  human  rights.  It  is 
my  utmost  hope  this  effort  will  lead  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox and  Catholic  Churches  that 
were  destroyed  during  the  Stalin  era. 

The  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine 
have  served  as  an  inspiration  for 
Poland  during  this  troubled  time.  Like 
Poland's  Solidarity  labor  movement, 
strikes  and  worker's  demands  for  free 
unionism  have  also  emerged  in  the 
Ukraine.  Estonia,  and  federated 
Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  I  join  in  saluting  the  heroic 
Ukrainian  people  on  the  anniversary 
of  this  important  day  in  their  lives. 
May  it  serve  as  a  hope  for  all  Ukraini- 
ans to  maintain  in  their  hearts,  that 
with  God's  help,  their  self-destiny  as  a 
nation  may  once  again  become  a  reali- 
ty.* 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Ukraine  is  a  captive  nation.  We  often 
use  the  phrase  "Captive  Nation,"  just 
as  we  speak  of  the  "Iron  Curtain," 
without  thinking  about  what  it  really 
means.  The  images  brought  to  mind 
by  these  phrases  can  give  us  an  idea 
what  it  must  be  like  to  be  a  Ukrainian 
today. 

If,  by  the  word  "nation,"  we  mean  a 
homogenous  group  of  people  who 
speak  the  same  language,  have  similar 
values  and  share  a  rich  culture,  and  if 
we  imagine  all  those  people  deprived 
of  their  human  rights  and  imprisoned 
so  to  speak,  just  for  being  themselves, 
we  begin  to  appreciate  the  implication 
of  the  phrase  'Captive  Nation." 

The  Ukrainians  in  this  country  know 
how  that  feels  and  they  work  to  make 
us  remember  that  their  homeland  has 
been  held  captive  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for  many  years  now.  I  am  sure  that 
this  has  often  been  a  frustrating  and 
thankless  endeavor.  However,  without 
forgetting  their  moral  obligation  to 
fight  for  freedom  for  the  Ukraine, 
Ukrainians  in  this  country  have 
always  been  good  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. They  and  immigrants  from  other 
captive  nations  have  added  to  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  that  is  American  by 
sharing  their  unique  cultures  and  tra- 
ditions with  us. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  we  Ameri- 
cans have  always  been  receptive  to 
Ukrainian  requests  for  help  and  sup- 
port but   I   am  sure  that  support   is 


easier  to  come  by  since  the  apparent 
death  of  detente.  The  imposition  of 
martial  law.  and  suppression  of  free- 
doms in  Poland  is  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  Soviet  Union's  policy  of 
violating  the  human  rights  of  their 
neighbors  as  well  as  those  of  the  cap- 
tive nationalities  living  within  their 
borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  and  the  people  of  Illinois  I  join 
in  saluting  the  heroic  Ukrainian 
people  on  the  anniversary  of  this  im- 
portant day  in  their  lives.  May  it  serve 
as  a  hope  for  all  Ukrainians  to  main- 
tain in  their  hearts,  that  with  Gods 
help,  their  self-destiny  as  a  nation 
may  once  again  become  a  real'ty.© 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  22, 
1982,  marks  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  from 
Russia  by  the  Ukrainian  nation  which 
resulted  from  the  Russian  monarchy 
collapse  of  1917. 

Following  the  Bolshevik  victory  in 
1920,  a  separate  Ukrainian  Republic 
was  established  with  other  national  re- 
publics, all  with  theoretical  rights  of 
sovereignty,  including  a  constitutional 
right  to  secede  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  changes  were  nominal,  as  they 
only  represented  a  move  to  appease 
the  Ukrainians  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

"Ethnic  cultural  autonomy"  was 
supposedly  granted  to  all  ethnic  mi- 
norities as  a  result  of  an  "independ- 
ent" Ukraine,  which  included  Byelo- 
russians, Jews.  Poles,  and  Russians, 
this  entitled  them  to  a  right  and 
power  to  socio-cultural  self-govern- 
ment, direct  representation  both  in 
local  and  national  government,  and  to 
strong  financial  support  by  the  state 
for  the  preservation  of  their  own  lan- 
guages and  cultures. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  denial  of 
these  fundamental  rights  would  inevi- 
tably lead  the  Ukrainians  on  a  colli- 
sion course  with  Moscow's  centralizing 
instincts. 

Poland's  labor  movement  has  served 
as  incentive  for  the  50  million  Ukraini- 
ans, as  Kiev  experienced  s  series  of 
strikes  in  protest  of  higher  work 
quotas  and  poor  living  conditions. 
Other  cities  seethed  with  worker  dis- 
content, under  the  watchful  Kremlin 
eye. 

Comprising  20  percent  of  the  Soviet 
population,  the  Ukrainians  are  the 
most  numerous  of  the  non-Russian 
Soviet  peoples.  It  is  essential  that  we 
recognize  the  efforts  of  the  fiercely  in- 
dependent people  of  the  Ukraine,  who 
have,  and  will  continue  to  protest  the 
bondage  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
Russian  Government.  It  is  with  great 
hopes  for  freedom,  justice,  and  self-de- 
termination that  I  join  today  in  assert- 
ing Ukrainian  consciousness.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  recognize  the  64th  anniversary 
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of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence 
of  the  Ukraine  National  Republic  and 
direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to  my 
remarks  as  they  appeared  in  yester- 
day s  Record.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  and  Illinois  for 
their  thoughtfulr.ess  in  arranging 
today's  special  order,  and  had  I  been 
aware  that  they  were  taking  this 
action  would  have  enthusiastically 
participated.  Unfortunately.  I  received 
notification  of  this  special  order  after 
my  remarks  in  yesterday's  Record  had 
already  been  published.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
rise  today  to  commemorate  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Ukraine,  it  is  right  that 
we  look  at  the  present  situation  in 
that  republic  and  note  that  for  the 
Ukrainian  people,  the  independence 
born  that  fateful  January  day  in  1918 
has  never  ended. 

Interrupted,  yes,  by  the  yoke  of  re- 
pressive Soviet  rule,  but  just  as  defi- 
antly, the  drive  for  an  independent 
Ukraine  continues  against  all  odds, 
forever  steadfast. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  evidence 
of  Ukrainian  tenacity  and  vitality  than 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Group,  all  of  whom  have  suf- 
fered imprisonment  or  exile  for  their 
bravery  and  conviction  that  promises 
made  should  be  kept. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  sponsor- 
ing a  resolution  paying  tribute  to  the 
formation  and  endurance  of  this  cou- 
rageous group,  and  calling  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  end  its  harassment  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  monitors. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  lived  up  to  its 
Helsinki  promises  and,  on  the  64th  an- 
niversary of  the  Ukraine's  all-too-brief 
period  of  independence,  we  must  seize 
this  opportunity  and  every  other,  to 
remind  the  oppressors  of  their  duplici- 
ty. 

The  seemingly  endless  struggle  for 
justice  is  sometimes  frustrating,  yet 
always  worthwhile.  We  need  only  to 
look  to  the  Ukrainian  story  and  that 
of  the  Helsinki  monitors  for  inspira- 
tion to  never  relent,  until  the  liberty 
the  Ukrainian  people  know  and  love 
becomes  an  enduring  reality.* 

*  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  events  in  the  Polish  crisis  have 
once  again  reminded  us  of  the  long, 
tragic  history  of  czarist  and  Soviet 
Russian  oppression  of  the  people  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  live  along  the 
periphery  of  Russia.  The  names  of  the 
captive  people  of  first  the  Russian  and 
now  the  Soviet  Empire  encompass 
people  in  Europe,  like  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians  and  Turkic  people  across 
the  Asian  steppes  like  the  Kazakhs 
and  Tatars. 

This  week  we  commemorate  the 
nation  perhaps  most  experienced  with 
the  hand  of  Russian  oppression:  the 
Ukraine.   Sixty-four   years   ago,   amid 


the  conflagration  of  the  First  World 
War  and  the  collapse  of  the  old  czarist 
empire,  the  beacon  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence shone  forth.  Sadly,  it  had  a 
brief  life,  as  the  Ukraine  became  one 
of  the  earliest  victims  of  a  new  kind  of 
Russian  imperialism.  Bolshevism. 

Since  then,  the  Ukraine  has  known 
as  well  as  any  nation  the  arbitrary, 
violent,  and  all  too  efficient  hand  of 
Russian  communism.  It  suffered  most 
grievously  the  force  collectivization  of 
50  years  ago.  when  Stalin's  enslave- 
ment of  the  peasantry  killed  millions 
and  sent  countless  others  into  the 
shivering  hell  of  the  still  young  Gulag 
Archipelago.  Not  content  with  his  de- 
struction of  Ukrainian  agriculture, 
which,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe 
today,  was  once  the  breadbasket  of 
Europe.  Stalin  intensified  his  war 
against  the  Ukraine.  He  abolished  the 
independent  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church  and  tried  to  bury  it  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  faith.  In  1946,  he 
abolished  the  Uniate  Church  of 
Ukrainian  Catholicism,  and  crudely 
forced  its  worshipers  to  adopt  the  Or- 
thodox faith.  Today,  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lics must  practice  their  faith  under- 
ground, in  secret,  just  as  did  the  early 
Christians  in  ancient  Rome  almost 
2,000  years  ago. 

Not  satisfied  with  denying  Ukraini- 
ans their  religion,  the  Soviet  Russians 
have  carried  on  and  perfected  czarist 
cultural  oppression.  While  the  Ukrain- 
ian language  has  not  been  formally 
banned,  there  is  constant,  unyielding 
pressure  to  reduce  it  to  a  second-class, 
backward  tongue.  Ukrainian  indige- 
nous history  has  been  ignored,  and  the 
benefits  of  russification  glorified. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  we  must 
bear  witness  to  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army,  an  estimated  180,000  men 
who  arose  spontaneously  in  World 
War  II  to  fight  the  Nazi  invaders  and 
then  heroically  continued  their  fight 
for  freedom  against  their  Soviet  Rus- 
sian invaders  after  1945.  It  took  the 
Russians  more  than  5  years  to  stamp 
out  this  movement  for  self  determina- 
tion. 

On  this  occasion,  we  must  also  take 
note  of  the  courageous  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Watch  Group, 
who  banded  together  in  November 
1976  to  remind  the  Kremlin  and  the 
world  outside  of  the  Soviet  'Union's" 
signature  on  the  Helsinki  accords.  Of 
the  37  members,  36  have  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  under  unimaginable 
conditions  of  brutality,  or  exiled  from 
the  coimtry. 

Last  year,  there  were  reports  of 
strikes  in  factories  in  the  western 
Ukraine  and  in  the  Kiev  region.  If  ac- 
curate, these  protests  would  show- 
there  remains  a  flickering  light  of 
human  dignity  and  conscience  in  the 
Ukraine.  May  it  grow  and  spread,  and 
end  the  long  night  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.* 
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*  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918,  commemorates  an  Impor- 
tant and  emotional  day  in  Ukrainian 
history.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  achieved  their 
freedom  and  independence  from  their 
powerful  neighbors.  This  freedom  and 
independence,  however,  was  short 
lived.  By  1920  the  Ukrainian  independ- 
ent state  was  crushed  by  a  more  pow- 
erful Soviet  Government. 

As  Americans,  we  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
Ukraine  is  the  largest  non-Russian 
nation  both  within  the  Soviet  Union 
and  all  of  Eastern  Europe.  Second,  as 
Americans,  most  of  us  have  not  been 
subjected  to  harassment,  arrest  or  per- 
secution because  of  our  personal  be- 
liefs. The  United  States  has  the  right 
to  question  Soviet  denial  of  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  to  Ukrainian  citizens 
under  the  1975  Helsinki  agreement. 
Third,  after  decades  of  occupation,  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  have  main- 
tained their  strong  love  and  desire  for 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  Ukrainian  people  may  only  be 
strengthened  by  the  continued  atten- 
tion of  the  free  world  leaders  and 
press.  Only  when  Soviet  policies  are 
revealed  and  repudiated  by  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world,  will  these  authori- 
ties make  some  concessions  to  humani- 
tarian principles. 

The  recent  events  in  Poland,  as  well 
as  the  intimidation  of  the  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group,  have  shown  time  and  again 
Soviet  brutalities  in  the  treatment  of 
the  peoples  whose  homelands  they 
have  invaded.  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  other  freedom 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world 
in  support  of  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  to  resist  russifi- 
cation policies.  American  support  for 
Ukrainian  independence  is  traditional- 
ly important  and  right.* 

*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  help  mark  the  64th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day,  which  we  are  celebrating  at 
this  time. 

What  the  Afghans  experienced  on 
December  7,  1979,  the  Ukrainian 
nation  suffered  shortly  after  January 
22,  1918.  Alone  and  without  aid  from 
Western  nations,  the  Ukrainian  people 
waged  a  gallant  struggle  to  defend  the 
sovereignty  of  their  country,  but  were 
ultimately  overpowered  by  numerical- 
ly stronger  and  better  equipped  armed 
forces.  If  Afghanistan,  like  the 
Ukraine,  becomes  yet  another  captive 
nation,  its  people  can  expect  reprisals 
for  any  resistance  to  Soviet  rule  and 
the  subversion  and  destruction  of 
their  heritage  as  a  free  country. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  mention 
one  of  the  great  Ukrainians  of  our 
day.  I  speak  of  Mykola  Danylovych 
Rudenko  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
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Ukrainian  Public  Group  to  Promote 
Observance  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
Mr.  Rudenko  formed  this  monitoring 
group  in  November  1976,  and  a  year 
later,  after  police  searches  and  harass- 
ment, he  was  arrested.  Rudenko  was 
sentenced  at  a  closed  trial  on  July  1, 
1977,  to  7  years  in  strict  regimen  labor 
camps  followed  by  5  years  of  internal 
exile  under  article  62  of  the  Ukrainian 
Criminal  Code,  anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda.  He  is  in  extremely 
poor  health.  Although  the  Soviets 
signed  the  Pinal  Act  at  Helsinki,  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  have  never— not  even  for  1  day- 
been  observed  in  the  Ukraine. 

At  this  time  when  the  right  to  na- 
tional self-determination  is  being 
threatened  In  other  areas  of  the  world, 
we  will  not  forget  the  Ukrainian  strug- 
gle of  64  years  ago,  or  overlook  the  on- 
going question  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  I  pay  tribute  to  them  and  to 
their  never  ending  goals  of  freedom, 
hvmuui  rights,  and  independence* 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  time  to  Join  my  colleagues 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  com- 
memorate the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine  National  Republic. 

We  know  that  the  cherished  free- 
doms brought  about  by  the  Ukrainian 
Independence  were  unfortunately 
short  lived.  Soviet  troops  soon  an- 
nexed this  land  as  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Since  that  time,  the  courageous 
Ukrainian  people  have  been  forced  to 
live  under  Soviet  domination.  This  is 
the  largest  non-Russian  nation  in 
Eastern  Europe  which  is  held  captive. 
Ukrainians  look  to  the  United  States 
where  we  can  be  very  proud  of  the 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy  and  we  know 
that  others  in  the  world  consider  us 
both  an  example  and  an  inspiration. 

At  this  very  moment  we  are  all  too 
painfully  aware  of  the  Soviet  presence 
in  Poland  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  powerful  country  is  attempting, 
but  not  wholly  achieving,  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  Poles.  With  this  current 
reminder  of  Soviet  aggression,  let  us 
be  ever  more  vigllent  in  our  monitor- 
ing of  basic  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  for  their  struggle  against 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  fervently  hope  that  one  day  this 
will  not  be  the  case.* 

•  Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  six  decades  since  1917,  the  free 
world  has  repeatedly  witnessed  the 
Soviet  Union  exert  its  bear  hug  over 
the  rights  and  national  aspirations  of 
its  neighbors.  In  few  instances  have 
these  grabs  for  domination  been  suc- 
cessfully resisted.  And,  in  no  instance 
has  Soviet  oppression  been  so  brutally 
evident  as  in  the  1921  Ukrainian  take- 
over. 

This  past  Friday,  January  22.  was 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  in  the  Ukraine. 


Though  short-lived  following  that  dec- 
laration, Ukrainian  independence  has 
survived  as  an  ideal  in  the  hearts  of 
people  the  world  over.  Despite  an  un- 
remitting propaganda  campaign,  the 
Stalinist  purges,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
terror,  these  nationalistic  ambitions 
are  nowhere  stronger  than  in  the 
Ukraine  itself. 

Ukrainians  have  added  enormously 
to  the  cultural  richness  and  variety  of 
the  western  world.  In  considering 
these  vast  contributions,  however,  we 
cannot  help  but  gage  the  unrealized 
contributions  of  Ukrainians  who  did 
not  survive  Russia's  barbarism.  In  this 
light,  it  is  all  of  us,  not  only  the 
Ukrainians,  who  have  been  deprived. 
And,  it  is  all  of  us  who  should  look  to  a 
day  when  all  people,  as  citizens  of  in- 
dependent nations,  can  make  their 
contributions  to  mankind. 

As  we  mark  this  anniversary  in 
Ukrainian  history,  and  recognize  the 
hopes  that  live  today,  we  should  nei- 
ther overlook  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
nor  forget  the  aspirations  of  the 
future.  While  the  Soviets  have  been 
able  to  dominate  the  Ukraine,  they 
will  never  be  able  to  rule  its  people's 
hopes  for  freedom.* 


INVESTMENTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
ENERGY  PRODUCTIVITY:  EX- 
TENSION OF  THE  BUSINESS 
ENERGY  TAX  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WYDCN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
witness  to  an  era  when  energy  costs 
are  quickly  becoming  more  than 
simple  additional  "pass  along"  costs  of 
production.  They  are  the  fastest-rising 
part  of  many  firms'  cost  structures, 
crowding  profit  margins  and  eating 
away  at  their  competitive  positions 
within  industry. 

Cost-effective  investments  in  in- 
creased energy  productivity  are  diffi- 
cult for  industry  to  make  when,  today, 
many  American  industries  have  trou- 
ble accimiulating  sufficient  capital  to 
satisfy  their  primary  objective:  Main- 
taining adequate  and  productive  ca- 
pacity available  to  serve  their  market. 

When  industry  must  pass  over  in- 
vestments in  equipment,  such  as  that 
for  cogeneration,  which  utilizes  energy 
that  is  otherwise  wasted,  our  economy 
suffers  and  our  reliance  on  imported 
oil  remains. 

For  these  reasons,  today  I  Eun  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  preserve  the  existing 
10  percent  tax  credit  for  business  in- 
vestments in  conservation  and  alterna- 
tive energy  systems.  This  tax  credit's 
goal  is  to  further  our  shift  away  from 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  by  encour- 
aging business  firms  to  purchase  co- 
generation  equipment,  boilers  and 
burners  that  use  fuels  other  than  oil 


and    natural    gas.    and    conservation 
equipment. 

The  tax  credit,  under  provisions  of 
the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act.  is  sched- 
uled to  expire  December  31,  1982.  To 
let  this  credit  expire.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  be  to  turn  our  backs  on  a  most 
cost-effective  means  of  producing 
energy  at  costs  far  below  those  of  con- 
ventional new  sources  of  energy  from 
oil  and  gas. 

The  extension  of  this  tax  credit  will 
take  advantage  of  the  potentially  im- 
portant and  beneficial  role  of  cogen- 
eration. biomass  and  coal  in  our  Na- 
tion's energy  future,  by  further  facili- 
tating the  transition  from  an  energy 
economy  based  on  cheap,  abundant 
supplies  of  oil— over  40  percent  of 
which  is  imported— and  natural  gas  to 
one  in  which  the  use  of  scarce  and  im- 
ported fuels  is  restrained  and  increas- 
ing use  is  made  of  coal  and  other  do- 
mestic energy  sources,  as  well  as 
energy  conservation. 

This  business  investment  incentive 
also  makes  a  modest  but  effective  con- 
tribution to  the  attainment  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  important  goal:  To  put  our 
economy  on  sound  footing  through  in- 
vestments in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, creating  new  jobs  and  enhanc- 
ing our  Nation's  competitiveness  in 
the  international  marketplace. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  path  to 
follow  to  this  end  than  one  that  will 
stimulate  capital  investments  in 
energy-efficient  production  while  re- 
ducing future  energy-related  operating 
costs,  positioning  our  industry  in 
better  financial  condition  with  respect 
to  retained  earnings  for  new  invest- 
ments in  modernization  and  expan- 
sion. 

As  Government  can  do  no  more 
harm  to  business  investments  than  to 
create  uncertainty.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  passage  of  an  ex- 
tension of  this  investment  tax  credit  in 
order  that  it  is  consistent  with  today's 
investment  planning  horizons. 

Perhaps  no  other  industry  better  il- 
lustrates the  case  for  extending  the 
business  energy  investment  credit 
than  the  forest  products  industry. 
Though  admittedly  an  industry  close 
to  my  heart,  I  believe  it  aptly  illus- 
trates both  the  need  for  investments 
in  expansion  and  modernization  to 
compete  in  the  international  market- 
place and  the  potential  energy  effi- 
ciency gains  to  be  made. 

In  1981,  the  increase  in  U.S.  paper 
companies  spending  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  was  essentially  flat,  at  $7 
billion.  There  are  three  principal  rea- 
sons: High  interest  rates,  reduced  cash 
flows,  and  uncertainty  over  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  progr&m.  Canadian  compa- 
nies, on  the  other  hand,  boosted  in- 
vestment outlays  by  42  percent  to  $2 
billion  in  1981. 

Extending  the  tax  credit  will  not 
solve  our  high  interest  rates,  but  it 
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will  eliminate  any  uncertainties  sur- 
rounding the  availability  of  the  tax 
credit  for  plant  expansion,  replace- 
ment or  modernization  investments- 
investments  that  typically  occur  on  a 
4-  to  5-year  planning  basis. 

On  the  energy  efficiency  side,  from 
an  international  perspective,  the  true 
potential  for  efficiency  gains  are  com- 
pelling. The  average  U.S.  mill,  for  ex- 
ample, consumes  30  to  50  percent 
more  process  heat  than  its  Scandinavi- 
an counterpart.  The  average  integrat- 
ed paper  mill  in  Scandinavia  is  about 
80  percent  energy  self-sufficient,  while 
a  U.S.  mill  is  normally  not  more  than 
50  percent  self-sufficient.  Thus,  the 
average  U.S.  mill  buys  2.5  times  more 
energy  than  Scandinavian  experience 
has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

The  necessity  of  reducing  energy 
usage  and  costs  will  dominate  many 
capital  spending  decisions  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
forest  products  industry.  Industry  is 
eager  to  back  out  oil  and  gas  consump- 
tion and  to  increase  plant  efficiencies. 
All  too  often  the  missing  ingredient  is 
the  incremental  capital  to  invest 
toward  those  goals. 

The  business  energy  investment 
credit  provides  this  ingredient.  One 
need  only  consider  the  increasing  use 
of  the  credit  as  evidence  of  this.  In 
1979  over  $1  billion  in  energy  invest- 
ments qualified  for  the  alternate 
energy  tax  credit,  costing  the  Treasury 
$100  million.  Based  on  Treasury  De- 
partment projections,  the  magnitude 
of  qualifying  energy  investments  in 
future  years  will  vastly  exceed  the 
1979  figures. 

This  loss  of  tax  revenues  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  when  one  considers  the 
over  $3  billion  in  lost  tax  revenues 
from  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ances and  intangible  drilling  cost  de- 
ductions or  the  $1  billion  per  year  we 
spend  on  nuclear  energy  research,  ura- 
nium enrichment  services,  and  nuclear 
industry  regulation. 

By  acting  responsibly  and  swiftly  in 
eliminating  the  1982  deadline  on  this 
credit.  Congress  will  demonstrate  its 
commitment  to  energy  independence 
and  new  plant  investment.* 


THE  COLD  FACT  ABOUT 
AUTOMATIC  TELLER  MACHINES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  follow  banking  trends  have 
noted  the  explosion  of  automated 
banking  procedures  over  the  last  few 
years.  There  has  been  a  virtual  revolu- 
tion in  the  way  people  can  conduct 
their  most  standard  banking  transac- 
tions. It  is  now  possible  to  deposit  your 
paycheck,  pay  your  bills,  transfer 
funds  from  checking  to  savings  and 
contribute    to    your   retirement    fund 


without  ever  having  to  put  pen  to 
paper  or  seeing  the  <nside  of  a  bank. 

Perhaps  the  kingpin  of  this  electron- 
ic banking  age  is  the  automatic  teller 
machine  or  ATM.  The  amazing  ATM 
can  take  your  money,  make  payments 
on  your  loans,  disburse  cash  to  you  in 
various  denominations,  and  still  hope 
that  you  have  a  nice  day. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  the 
growth  in  ATM's  will  skyrocket  as 
people  become  accustomed  to  their 
convenience,  speed,  and  accessible 
business  hours.  But  before  anyone 
rushes  out  aiid  purchases  stock  in 
companies  which  manufacture  these 
wonders,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  recent  Merit  Report  survey.  It 
seems  that  a  whopping  89  percent  of 
those  people  surveyed  still  prefer  the 
personal  touch  of  a  real  live  bank 
teller  to  a  machine  when  given  the 
choice. 

So  while  it  may  seem  that  you  can 
conduct  your  banking  business  faster, 
and  do  it  at  most  any  time  of  the  day 
with  the  aid  of  an  ATM,  the  hard 
truth  is  that  people  still  find  comfort 
in  those  two  little  words,  "next 
please."* 


IS  NATO  DEAD? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
because  during  the  interim  period  that 
we  were  in  the  district,  events  shaped 
that  have,  of  course,  agitated  the 
headlines  of  the  newspapers  with  re- 
spect to  Poland,  but  also  corollary 
issues  that  I  believe  have  reached  the 
point  of  crisis.  I  have  stated  back 
home  reflecting  the  action  that  I  took 
in  addressing  myself  by  way  of  two  let- 
ters, one  to  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Clement  Zablocki,  and  the  other  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Mr.  Melvin  Price. 

The  reason  is  that  I  am  extremely 
concerned  at  the  failure  of  our  coun- 
try to  address  itself  to  the  absolute 
need  now  of  the  shaping  and  molding 
of  consistent  and  coherent  policy,  hoth 
on  a  short-term  basis  as  well  as  a  long- 
term  basis,  with  respect  to  Europe. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  developments  in  Poland  and  all 
anchor  down  a  fear  that  I  have  enter- 
tained now  for  some  time  that  NATO, 
such  as  was  devised  at  the  same  time 
that  such  other  programs  as  Bretton 
Woods  in  the  international  finance 
sector  was  devised,  is  dead. 

In  my  opinion,  NATO  to  all  intents 
and  practical  purposes  is  dead.  We 
have  got  to  shape  policy  that  address- 
es itself  to  the  utmost  concern  that  I 
have  entertained  now  for  some  time, 
and  that  is  the  safety  and  the  well- 


being,  for  example,  of  300,000  Ameri- 
cans that  are  in  Germany  alone,  in 
Europe,  where  I  feel  that  the  continu- 
ing situation  unaddressed  is  a  constant 
threat  to  their  well-being,  safety,  and 
stability,  and  also  to  reexamine  our 
role. 

Obviously,  the  manifestations  in 
Europe  should  be  troubling  to  us  for 
they  indicate  that  there  is  more  con- 
cern about  our  presence  and  that  our 
troops  are  looked  upon  not  as  defense 
troops  but  troops  of  occupation,  with- 
out a  comparable  fear  to  the  reason 
why  our  troops  are  there  to  begin 
with,  which  is  to  insure  European  pro- 
tection. But  there  seems  to  be  more 
concern  about  American  presence 
than  Russian  threat.  Yet  one-half  of 
our  defense  budget  or  better,  $100  bil- 
lion-plus, is  being  dedicated  by  the 
American  taxpayers  for  the  purposes 
of  the  defense  of  Europe. 

So  for  that  reason  I  have  written 
these  two  letters  to  these  two  chair- 
men, asking  them  to  revise  fundamen- 
tally the  question  of  policy,  since 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
up  to  now  the  administration  is  in  dis- 
order in  this  respect.  We  are  ending  up 
ironically  in  starving  the  Poles  and 
feeding  the  Russians,  and  this  with  all 
of  the  best  Intentions  of  an  adminis- 
tration that  seems  to  want  to  persist 
in  the  indulgence  of  the  illusion  that 
we  still  can  continue  with  things  as 
usual,  as  customary,  since  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent I  may  be  permitted  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  copies  of  both  of  those  let- 
ters, as  well  as  remarks  that  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  local  chapter  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  of  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  material  follows:) 

HocsE  OP  Representatives. 
Woihingtxin,  D.C.,  January  7.  1982. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman.    Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Clem:  I  know  that  you  have  watched 
the  tragic  events  in  Poland  with  the  same 
dismay  that  I  have.  The  developments  there 
have  clearly  unmasked  fundamental  weak- 
nesses and  contradictions  in  our  whole  Eu- 
ropean policy.  It  is.  I  believe,  essential  that 
the  Congress,  through  your  Committee, 
review  the  whole  situation  in  Europe  and 
work  to  construct  a  new  and  effective 
policy. 

The  actions  to  cnish  Solidarity  should  not 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  our  government, 
after  earlier  experiences  in  Poland  and  else- 
where. Only  the  agents  of  repression  are 
different  this  time:  Polish  troops  rather 
than  Russian.  As  for  the  United.  States,  our 
government  month  after  month  did  nothing 
effective  to  support  the  Polish  economy  nor 
provide  any  other  kind  of  practical  assist- 
ance that  might  have  strengthened  the 
process  of  freedom  that  was  beginning  to 
develop.  In  fact,  throughout  the  last  year. 
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our  government  made  practically  no  men- 
tion of  Poland,  let  alone  provide  any  leader- 
ship to  encourage  what  was  the  most  hope- 
ful struggle  against  repression  in  all  of  the 
world.  What  Is  more,  after  the  ax  fell,  the 
Administration  seemed  wholly  unprepared 
to  respond.  Nor  were  our  European  allies 
prepared  to  join  in  any  response.  The  whole 
experience  bespeaks  an  inability  to  grasp 
opportunity,  to  exercise  forethought  or 
leaderships  or  to  do  anything  more  than 
engage  in  a  kind  of  futile  and  sporadic 
cheerleading. 

With  respect  to  Europe  itself,  it  is  ironic 
that  no  government  there  is  willing  to  join 
in  any  Idnd  of  effective  action  to  impose 
sanctions  against  Poland  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  reveals  NATO.  Itself,  as  a 
hollow  shell,  rendered  without  credibility 
both  by  its  relative  weakness  and  by  the 
tired  cynicism  of  European  powers  them- 
selves. Chancellor  Schmidt  plainly  displayed 
this  In  his  comments  published  In  the  Janu- 
ary 3,  New  York  Times.  He  did  not  see  the 
situation  in  Poland  as  a  crisis:  "not  a  crisis 
at  all."  He  thought  that  economic  sanctions 
would  not  be  of  much  practical  effect,  "but, 
of  course,  psychologically,  politically,  they 
will  have  great  effect  in  Moscow."  And  then: 
"But  we  would  find  it  very  difficult  our- 
selves to  apply  sanctions  against  Poland." 

Chancellor  Schmidt,  in  discussing  the 
presence  of  American  forces,  called  upon  us 
to  understand  why  his  countrymen  demon- 
strate against  U.S.  forces,  and  then  with 
tired  cynicism  commented  that  the  United 
States  would  not  reduce  its  forces  in 
Exirope:  "Such  discussions  (of  a  troop  with- 
drawal) come  and  go  and  come  and  go.  You 
would  abdicate  from  your  leadership  role  in 
the  Western  world  and  X  think  the  political 
elites  in  the  U.S.  will  always  be  sober 
enough  not  really  to  consider  such  a  fatal 
move." 

In  short,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
there  is  a  fatalistic,  unthinking  mentality, 
the  same  kind  of  mentality  that  led  to  the 
great  and  tragic  wars  of  this  century. 
Europe  wants  only  to  be  left  alone;  some- 
how it  will  either  not  be  invaded  or  will  find 
an  accommodation;  and  somehow  the 
United  States  will  prevent  any  ultimate 
tragedy  from  taking  place.  As  for  the  United 
States,  we  are  unable  to  create  a  design  that 
will  either  draw  Europe  out  of  its  inward-di- 
rected preoccupations  or  cause  its  powers 
even  to  live  up  to  their  NATO  force  level 
commitments.  Our  own  forces  are  resented, 
but  the  great  powers  of  Europe  will  not  pro- 
vide adequate  forces  of  their  own:  the 
United  States  spends  more  than  all  our 
allies  combined  on  defense,  and  we  spend 
more  of  our  gross  national  product  on  de- 
fense. No  matter  how  you  measure  the  level 
of  effort,  our  commitment  is  not  matched. 
In  not  one  of  the  last  three  years  have  our 
allies  on  the  whole  met  their  commitments 
to  improve  NATO  forces.  In  fact,  Germany 
will  this  year  actually  lessen  its  efforts. 

These  are  times  of  profound  importance. 
The  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  aging 
and  uncertain.  The  grand  design  of  Europe- 
an defense  is  faltering.  Our  allies  are  queru- 
lous and  timid.  Our  own  leadership  is  preoc- 
cupied with  domestic  affairs  and  Internal 
personality  conflicts.  I  urge  that  your  Com- 
mittee undertake  a  review  of  the  whole  stra- 
tegic and  political  situation  in  Europe,  and 
how  the  United  States  should  respond  to  it. 
More  is  at  stake  than  our  relations  with 
Europe  itself— as  is  suggested  by  the  confu- 
sion that  marks  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  itself:  our  arms  buildup 
against  Russian  power,  combined  with  our 


vastly  expanding  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  reveals  a  fundamental  contradiction 
in  the  assessment  of  Russian  intentions,  and 
what  our  role  should  be  toward  that  power. 
Our  country  cannot  afford  its  continued 
drifting,  its  continued  lack  of  initiative,  nor 
its  abandonment  of  genuine  leadership. 
Your  Committee  can  do  much  to  overcome 
this  dangerous  drift,  and  it  is  the  only  body 
of  the  Congress  that  is  properly  equipped  to 
do  what  must  be  done.  I  know  that  you  will 
respond  to  this  challenge,  and  assure  you  of 
my  support. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  7.  1982. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price, 

Chairman.    Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
2120   Raybum    House    Office   Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mel:  I  am  intensely  concerned  al)out 
the  living  and  working  conditions  of  United 
States  troops  in  Europe.  Moreover,  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  our  allies,  whose  security  is  as- 
sured by  those  troops,  do  so  little  to  provide 
support  for  them. 

I  know  that  you  are  personally  aware  of 
the  abysmal  facilities  that  our  European 
forces  live  and  work  in.  I  Itnow  that  you  are 
aware  that  Germany,  for  example,  feels 
that  it  owes  little  to  the  support  of  Ameri- 
CBjrt  troops,  except  for  providing  the  land 
that  they  use.  It  may  be  natural  that 
German  expenditures  go  first  to  the  benefit 
of  the  German  Army,  but  it  is  more  than  a 
little  ironic  that  our  own  forces  must  live  in 
and  use  facilities  captured  and  left  unim- 
proved since  the  days  of  the  Wehrmacht. 

Your  Committee  has  made  numerous  ef- 
forts to  encourage  European  powers  to  pro- 
vide decent  support  to  our  troops,  and  you 
have  likewise  undertaken  to  authorize  use 
of  American  funds  to  provide  necessary  fa- 
cilities. For  various  reasons,  those  com- 
mendable effort*  sometimes  have  been  frus- 
trated. I  urge  that  you  continue  to  work 
with  all  possible  effort  to  Insure  that  our 
troops  are  provided  decent  and  affordable 
living  conditions,  and  that  their  working  fa- 
cilities be  adequate  for  the  equipment  they 
must  maintain,  and  the  climatic  conditions 
within  which  they  must  work.  It  is  simply 
intolerable  that  a  multimillion  dollar  tank 
must  be  washed  with  a  garden  hose  and 
maintained  In  a  mudhole.  or  troops  live  in 
cold  and  leaky  liarracks. 

I  believe  that  your  Committee  should 
review  the  adequacy  of  the  commitment  our 
allies  have  made  to  NATO.  Our  allies  do  not 
expend  anything  like  the  proportion  of  na- 
tional wealth  that  we  do  on  defense,  even 
though  half  of  our  total  effort  Is  dedicated 
to  the  security  of  Europe,  alone.  Our  allies 
are  not  meeting  their  conunltments  to  en- 
hance the  capability  of  their  own  forces, 
and  have  not  done  so  for  any  one  of  the 
past  three  yeare.  That  lack  of  conunltment 
is  reflected,  not  just  In  the  lack  of  effort  our 
allies  put  Into  their  own  defense,  but  In 
their  unwillingness  to  follow  American  lead- 
ership or  provide  any  credible  alternative  of 
their  own.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
rest  with  the  comfortable  assumption  that 
recent,  large  scale  antlnuclear  demonstra- 
tions in  various  European  countries  was 
simply  an  expression  of  concern  about  nu- 
clear war:  fundamentally  they  were  demon- 
strations against  American  power,  American 
policy,  and  the  presence  of  American  forces. 
Unless  our  allies  repair  the  fabric  of 
NATO,  we  should  reassess  our  own  position. 


I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  kid- 
napping of  our  top  commander  in  Italy  re- 
flects any  significant  opinion  there— but  1 
am  deeply  concerned  that  our  allies  have 
made  no  expression  of  outrage  about  the  in- 
cident. I  am  even  more  conrerned  that 
NATO  seems  more  preoccupied  with  penal- 
izing its  own  member,  Turkey,  for  its  mili- 
tary coup  than  confronting  Poland  with 
similar  rage.  I  fear  that  the  gradual,  and 
now  clear,  loss  of  coherent  and  unified  will, 
might  one  day  result  in  the  embarrassing 
ejection  of  our  forces  from  Europe. 

Questions  of  foreign  policy  are  of  course 
beyond  the  scope  of  your  Committee  juris- 
diction. But  American  forces  both  affect 
and  are  affected  by  our  foreign  policy.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  can  review  the  adequacy  of 
the  commitment  our  allies  have  toward 
NATO,  and  that  you  can  move  to  msure 
that  our  troops  live  and  work  in  the  condi- 
tions that  we  want  and  expect,  and  that 
they  are  not  committed  to  a  meaningles.s 
role,  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  a  hopeless 
mission,  and  that  they  will  enjoy  a  real  level 
of  support  from  our  allies.  They  are  not. 
after  all,  forces  of  occupation,  but  troops 
committed  to  mutual  security.  The  question 
in  my  mind  Is  how  mutual  that  commitment 
is. 

You  have  provided  real  leadership,  and  it 
has  made  a  lasting  impact.  Our  concerns  are 
mutual,  and  I  urge  that  you.  through  your 
Committee,  continue  to  assess  the  proper 
role  of  our  forces  committed  to  NATO,  and 
to  evaluate  ways  and  means  to  either  obtain 
the  support  they  ought  to  have,  or  modify 
their  mission. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

H^NRY  B.  Gonzalez. 
I   Member  of  Congress. 

Remarks  of  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Reserve 

Officers  Association,  San  Antonio.  Tex., 

January  20.  1982 

Seems  to  be  for  some  time  now  the  univer- 
sal feeling  that  the  world  exists  on  the  thin 
edge  of  Armageddon.  Everyone  knows  that 
not  only  do  the  superpowers  possess  the  ul- 
timate means  of  destruction— but  that 
smaller  powers,  less  stable  powers— are  also 
coming  to  possess  the  ability  to  build  and 
use  nuclear  weapons.  The  variables  in  the 
equation  of  violence  keep  growing,  and 
threaten  to  further  destabilize  a  spinning 
top  that  is  already  wobbling  on  its  axis. 
That  is  part  of  the  danger  we  face:  the 
power  we  and  our  principal  antagonists 
have  in  our  hands,  and  the  growing  power 
In  the  hands  of  lesser  known  antagonists— 
who  nevertheless,  like  that  forgotten 
Balkan  land  of  so  long  ago.  can  bring  the 
whole  world  down  into  a  storm  of  violence. 

Everyone  knows,  too.  that  Poland  has 
taught  us  once  more  of  the  limits  of  our 
own  power.  No  matter  how  much  we  have 
invested  In  placing  our  troops  in  Europe,  no 
matter  that  half  our  defense  budget  goes 
for  the  defense  of  Europe,  we  would  have 
been  hopelessly  overmatched  In  any  effort 
to  Intervene  In  Poland.  Not  only  that:  far 
more  ominously,  we  know  that  our  allies 
will  not  even  support  us  in  any  kind  of 
meaningful  trade  sanctions.  We  have  grant- 
ed a  sphere  of  inflLence  in  Poland,  and  no 
matter  how  we  might  like  to  call  It  other- 
wise, neither  we  nor  our  allies  are  prepared 
to  change  the  status  quo  there. 

Finally,  everyone  knows  that  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  buildup  of  military  forces  that 
will  cost  a  trillion  and  a  half  dollars  long 
before  this  decade  ever  ends.  There  are  no 
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words  that  will  describe  the  vastness  of  this 
buildup,  nor  are  there  powers  of  the  imagi- 
nation that  can  picture  the  forces  that  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers, 
airmen  and  sailors  through  this  buildup. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  In  which  the  ulti- 
mate power— nuclear  war— Is  not  survivable. 
The  paradox  and  dilerruna  is  that  we  are  not 
certain  what  our  conventional  forces  can 
do— or  even  what  they  should  be  called  on 
to  do.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  time  when 
serious,  basic,  fundamental  questions  have 
to  be  asked— lest  we  find  ourselves  attempt- 
ing the  Impossible  or  fooled  Into  risking  the 
unnecessary. 

This  Is  axiomatic:  military  forces  are  not 
an  end  unto  themselves.  Military  forces 
cannot  be  built  for  the  sake  of  having 
forces.  Military  power  is  not  an  end  in 
Itself— but  rather  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy. 

If  national  policy  is  one  thing  and  military 
forces  are  tailored  for  another,  then  both 
policy  and  forces  are  wrong  and  dangerous. 
If  our  policy  makes  one  commitment,  but 
our  forces  cannot  Insure  that  commitment, 
then  we  have  no  ability  to  carry  out  that 
policy  or  defend  it  against  antagonists.  By 
the  same  token,  if  we  have  power  but  no 
policy  at  all,  then  we  have  no  way  of  even 
guessing  whether  the  power  is  adequate  or 
appropriate  to  whatever  policy  we  evolve. 

If  we  have  interests  that  we  aim  to  pro- 
tect, and  policies  that  we  aim  to  support, 
military  power  is  a  necessity.  There  can 
never  be  any  question  of  that.  But  in  devis- 
ing our  military  forces,  we  have  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  forces  fit  the  policies— for  if 
they  don't,  neither  the  policy  nor  the  mili- 
tary forces  will  be  realistic,  neither  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  Its  hoped-for  end— which 
is  the  preservation  of  our  nation  and  the 
protection  of  our  fundamental  Interests. 

The  question  we  face  today  Is  not  just  one 
of  building  unprecedented  military  power. 
The  question  is  how  that  power  fits  into 
policy,  intimately,  it  is  the  question  of  just 
what  our  national  Interests  really  are.  Are 
our  forces  In  Furope  fulfilling  our  policy, 
protecting  our  basic  national  interests?  Are 
they  in  fact  hostage  to  other  powers,  other 
interests?  Are  they  really  essential,  or  are 
the  impediments  to  our  own  goals?  We  have 
not  examined  fundamental  policy  In  Europe 
for  many  decades— but  the  world  has 
changed  Immensely  In  that  time.  Do  our 
policies— and  hence  our  forces— really  re- 
flect what  Is  needed  today,  really  protect 
what  must  be  protected,  really  promote  the 
peace  that  must  be  preserved.  If  the  planet 
is  to  survive  at  all? 

Our  friends  in  Europe  presume  that  our 
forces  are  going  to  be  there,  no  matter 
what.  They  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  go 
their  own  way— to  disassociate  from  the 
United  States  politically,  even  economically, 
because  our  military  power  Is  still  going  to 
be  there,  present  to  protect  them— and  the 
status  quo.  They  presume  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  remain  with  three  hundred 
thousand  troops,  a  good  part  of  our  air 
force,  and  most  all  our  national  commit- 
ment—all to  preserve  the  status  quo,  the 
more  or  less  balanced  Interests  that  finally 
settled  out  of  the  postwar  period.  But  we 
have  to  ask:  Is  that  really  so?  If  our  allies 
feel  free  to  disassociate  from  us,  doesn't 
that  mean  there  is  a  divergence  in  basic  in- 
terests? Doesn't  that  mean  the  status  quo  Is 
something  for  them— but  not  necessarily 
ourselves— to  protect? 

No  matter  how  we  look  at  history,  the  fact 
emerges  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  not  been  at  war  with  one 


another.  We  have  contested  through  surro- 
gates: we  have  struggled  against  mutual  am- 
bitions—but we  have  not  gone  to  war.  What- 
ever the  reason  may  be,  the  Russians  have 
not  invaded  Alaska,  any  more  than  we  have 
invaded  Cuba. 

We  have  not  sought  to  match  the  Rus- 
sians, man  for  man  and  tank  for  tank  in 
Europe,  and  why?  Because  even  though  we 
might  hope  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  it  is 
not  fundamentally  our  aim  to  Invade  their 
country,  any  more  than  It  Is  In  their  interest 
to  invade  our  own. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  trust  the  Rus- 
sians. I  do  not  say  that  we  need  not  fear 
them.  But  the  fact  is  that  our  policy  is  con- 
fused, and  our  military  therefore  is  given 
missions  that  are  not  clearly  defined— and 
therefore  missions  that  they  can  neither 
know  nor  well  prepare  for. 

If  we  have  a  great  military  threat  facing 
us,  it  makes  no  sense  that  the  United  States 
would  sell  28  million  tons  of  grain  to  Russia 
a  year— as  we  are  now.  It  makes  no  sense 
that  we  would  encourage  the  growth  of 
ever-more  sophisticated  trade.  Those  are  ac- 
tions-economic actions— that  strengthen 
the  Russian  nation,  even  as  we  are  arming 
ourselves  to  match  their  power.  Our  eco- 
nomic policy  we  are  following  reflects  a 
judgment  that  our  basic  interest  is  one 
thing— while  the  military  policy  shows  a 
judgment  that  is  completely  opposite. 

If  it  is  true  that  our  basic  interest  lies  In 
negotiation  rather  than  confrontation,  then 
we  ought  to  have  a  policy  that  is  coherent— 
a  policy  that  says,  let  us  negotiate,  and  let 
us  be  realistic  about  it.  If  you  cooperate, 
you  will  find  us  responsive.  If  you  do  not 
match  your  promises  with  performances, 
you  will  find  that  we  will  not  negotiate.  It 
makes  sense  to  link  one  policy  with  another. 
If  we  aim  to  follow  a  policy  of  confronta- 
tion, then  it  makes  no  sense  to  carry  on 
trade  and  negotiation,  as  if  none  of  those 
three  things  is  related  to  the  rest.  Likewise, 
if  we  aim  to  carry  on  negotiations,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  fail  to  link  our  other  policies 
with  that  basic  decision. 

If  we  examine  our  most  fundamental,  our 
most  basic  national  Interests,  we  might  well 
find  that  our  military  commitments  do  not 
match  those  interests.  It  is  our  power 
behind  which  Europe  builds  its  economic 
base— for  we  protect  their  status  quo.  It  is 
possible— and  we  have  to  think  this  way— 
that  Europe  could  do  more  on  its  own  and 
for  itself.  We  might  well  find  that  we  could 
use  that  same  money  and  those  same  re- 
sources to  protect  something  that  Is  more 
basic  to  ourselves— say  our  access  to  oil  and 
vital  raw  materials.  And  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves even  such  heretical  questions  as 
whether  or  not  we  could  reduce  tension  in 
Europe  by  removing  at  least  some  of  our 
forces  there— possibly  even  convincing  the 
Russians  to  reduce  their  own  forces. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  just  where  our 
most  basic  Interests  are— just  how  to  protect 
them  and  just  how  to  project  those  Inter- 
ests. No  one  else  will  do  that  for  us.  No  one 
else  win  carry  that  burden  for  us. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not 
our  policy  Is  coherent.  Does  what  we  do 
make  sense  in  terms  of  what  we  say?  Does 
our  policy  reflect  the  real  world,  or  are  we 
prisoner  to  some  dream,  even  some  past 
that  Is  only  a  shadow?  Are  we  wasting  ef- 
forts—fooling ourselves? 

World  leaders  are  of  necessity  frightened 
people— and  should  be,  because  the  price  of 
misunderstanding  and  miscalculation  is  ab- 
solute doom.  Now  that  almost  four  decades 
have  elapsed  since  the  evolution  of  the  su- 


perpowers, now  that  missiles  and  computers 
command  the  destiny  of  the  planet,  and 
now  that  old  rivalries  have  risen  again,  in 
the  ashes  of  alliances,  maybe  it  is  time  to  re- 
assess where  we  are  and  what  we  are  doing. 
We  cannot  be  too  careful— but  we  dare  not 
let  our  determination  to  survive  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  clear  thinking  about  the  best 
way  to  survive.  We  cannot  let  our  guard 
down— but  neither  can  we  afford  to  build 
and  maintain  a  guard  against  threats  that 
are  not  real.  We  cannot  prevent  day  from 
dawning  nor  sun  from  setting— but  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  different  times 
demand  different  responses.  And  I  wonder  If 
the  time  has  not  come  for  us  to  see  if  time 
has  not  robbed  some  of  our  policies  of  their 
real  Integrity.  If  not.  why  then  do  we  see 
our  forces'  calls  for  assistance,  for  coopera- 
tion, rejected  almost  out  of  hand?  And  why 
do  we  see  European  leaders— on  our  own 
soil— blandly  saying  that  of  course  there  is 
no  choice  but  for  the  Americans  to  maintain 
their  force  in  Europe?  Maybe  in  fact  we  do 
have  a  choice.  Maybe  in  fact  our  interests 
have  changed.  Maybe  in  fact  our  forces 
could  better  he  used  to  protect  more  funda- 
mental interests  .  .  .  but  we  will  never  know 
unless  we  challenge  our  own  assumptions. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  military  power  is  not 
an  end  in  Itself.  Military  power  has  to  re- 
flect clear  national  policy.  As  things  stand 
today,  we  must  recognize  that  our  national 
policy  Is  not  clear,  anywhere  in  the  world— 
which  Is  why  our  forces  have  l)een  entan- 
gled In  hopeless  causes,  why  our  soldiers 
even  today  are  faced  with  confusion  and  re- 
vulsion in  Europe,  and  why  we  ourselves  are 
not  certain  what  we  need  to  deal  with  the 
world— for  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  are 
to  deal  with.  Our  vision  has  to  be  clear— our 
motives  plain— and  our  forces  adequate.  The 
first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  look  carefully 
and  see  clearly,  lest  we  be  on  guard  in  the 
wrong  place  against  the  wrong  threat  and  at 
the  wrong  time.  And  no  one  will  see  for  us— 
nor  can  we  ever  rest  with  comfortable  as- 
sumptions—because it  is  in  the  wrong  as- 
sumptions that  history's  mistakes  are  made. 
In  this  world,  we  have  to  be  right  the  first 
time. 


D  1245 

PILOT  DON  USHER  AND  PARA- 
MEDIC GENE  WINDSOR  COM- 
MENDED FOR  THEIR  COURAGE 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday.  January  13.  I 
■watched  television  coverage  of  the 
tragic  Air  Florida  crash.  When  I  saw 
the  clips  of  the  National  Park  Service 
helicopter  Eagle  I  it  was  obvious  that 
the  pilot  was  operating  his  craft  at  a 
considerable  threat  to  his  own  life. 
When  I  saw  the  paramedic  step  out 
onto  the  skid  and  reach  down  to  pull 
an  exhausted  survivor  into  the  heli- 
copter, I  felt  like  cheering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pilot  was  Don 
Usher  and  the  paramedic  was  Gene 
Windsor.  They  have  received  much  ac- 
claim. Their  response  is  to  say  they 
were  just  doing  their  jobs.  I  would  like 
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to  take  this  opportunity  to  again  com- 
mend them  for  their  courage  and  for 
their  devotion  to  others.  Tnere  actions 
were  In  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  letters  I  sent  to  Messrs.  Usher  and 
Windsor  at  this  point  for  the  Record: 
Committee  oh  Appropriations. 
Waahington,  D.C..  January  20,  1982., 
Mr.  Gene  Windsor. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Windsor:  I  was  watching  televi- 
sion coverage  Wednesday  afternoon  of  the 
Air  Florida  rescue  efforts.  When  I  saw  pic 
tures  of  you  stepping  down  to  the  skid  in 
order  to  reach  down  and  pull  up  a  survivor  I 
felt  like  applauding.  Your  disregard  for 
your  own  personal  safety  in  order  to  save 
the  life  of  smother  was  Inspiring.  I  want  to 
commend  you  for  your  personal  courage  and 
for  the  concern  you  showed  for  the  life  of 
others. 

Your  actions  were  a  credit  to  you  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  an  employee  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  1  have  often  said  that  the 
people  who  actually  staff  the  parks  and  who 
do  the  work  are  of  exceptional  quality  and 
ability.  Your  actions  Wednesday  increased 
my  admiration  for  those  traits  immeasur- 
ably. I  will  cite  the  actions  of  yourself  and 
Mr.  Usher  as  examples  of  the  valuable  serv- 
ice provided  by  Federal  employees.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  individuals  such 
as  yourself  who  form  the  strong  backbone 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
courage  and  devotion  to  others. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Interior 

and  Related  Agencies. 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  20,  1982. 
Mr.  Don  Usher, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Usher:  While  watching  televi- 
sion coverage  Wednesday  afternoon  of  ef- 
forts being  made  to  rescue  survivors  of  the 
plane  crash  I  was  thrilled  by  your  skillful 
handling  of  the  Park  Police  helicopter.  It 
was  obvious  that  continued  efforts  to  rescue 
people  was  at  considerable  risk  to  your  own 
life.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  showing 
such  concern.  Your  actions  were  a  credit  to 
you  as  an  individual  and  as  an  employee  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  I  have  long  said 
that  the  people  in  the  Service  who  actually 
staff  the  parks  and  do  the  work  are  of  ex- 
ceptional quality  and  ability.  Your  actions 
Wednesday  increased  my  admiration  im- 
measurably. I  will  cite  your  actions  and 
those  of  Mr.  Windsor  as  examples  of  the 
valuable  service  provided  by  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  in- 
dividuals such  as  yourself  who  form  the 
strong  backbone  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

Again,  1  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
courage  and  devotion  to  others. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Interior 

and  Related  Agencies. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  DISTIN- 
GUISHED ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Plorida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  and  all  who  read 
this  Record,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  com- 
mend to  your  attention  an  outstanding 
young  lady  who  I  am  proud  to  have  as 
a  resident  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  Horida,  which  I  represent 
in  Congress,  Miss  Maria  Koch. 

Miss  Koch,  daughter  of  Fred  and 
Sarah  Koch  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla..  re- 
cently received  fitting  and  well-de- 
served recognition  for  her  outstanding 
achievements  and  contributions  to  her 
community.  She  was  awarded  the 
American  Legion  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  by  the  American 
Legion  Post  98.  This  award  was  pre- 
sented in  recognition  of  Miss  Koch's 
having  earlier  received  the  American 
Legion  School  Award  and  particularly 
for  possessing  those  qualities  of  cour- 
age, honor,  leadership,  patriotism, 
scholarship,  and  service  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
our  Government  SJid  the  advancement 
of  society. 

Miss  Koch,  who  is  currently  enrolled 
in  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Academy,  rep- 
resents all  that  is  finest  in  our  Na- 
tion's youth  and  serves  as  an  example 
to  all  of  us  of  the  personal  characteris- 
tics that  make  people  and  a  nation 
great.* 


U.S.  INTERESTS  JEOPAilDIZED 
BY  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  Jack  Fields 
has  committed  himself  to  stimulating 
discussion  on  the  past  and  current  ne- 
gotiations surrounding  the  so-called 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  I  am  pleased  to 
place  in  the  Record  excerpts  of  a 
recent  article  upon  that  important 
subject. 

U.S.  Interests  Jeopardized  by  Law  of  the 

Sea  Treaty 

(By  Peter  Keisler) 

Most  of  the  American  people  don't  care 
very  much  about  mineral  resource  regula- 
tion, about  seabed  mining,  or  about  manga- 
nese nodules  on  the  ocean  floor.  It  is  there- 
fore unsurprising  that  the  proposed  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  has  attracted  such  scant 
public  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  care  about  the  resource 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  about  the  growth  of  American 
industry,  about  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  about  the  increasingly  shrill 
Third  World  demands  for  massive  transfers 
of  wealth  from  the  developed  nations  to  the 


underdeveloped  ones.  All  such  people  ought 
to  care  a  great  deal  about  the  proposed  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

Its  a  technical  subject,  and  the  debate 
has  therefore  taken  place  mostly  within  the 
government.  But  no  expertise  is  required  to 
understand  that  acceptance  of  this  treaty 
would  mean  our  losing  the  resources  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  submerged  lands  with- 
out firing  a  shot. 

At  the  crux  of  the  dispute  are  the  mineral 
resources  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  nod- 
ules rich  in  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel  and 
copper.  These  resources  are  vital:  we  cannot 
produce  a  single  jet  engine  without  cobalt, 
nor  a  single  ton  of  steel  without  manganese. 
Yet  we  are  95  percent  dependent  on  exter- 
nal sources  for  manganese,  98  percent  de- 
pendent for  cobalt,  and  we  are  dependent  on 
land-based  sources  that  for  varied  reasons 
are  unreliable.  Current  land  producers  may 
exhaust  all  known  land-based  supplies  of 
these  minerals  within  50  years.  We  have  an 
obvious  interest  in  reducing  our  dependency 
on  foreign  producers.  The  importance  of 
these  ocean  nodules  and  our  desire  for  unre- 
stricted access  become  clear. 

Equally  clear  is  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  our  attaining  mineral  resource  inde- 
pendence through  seabed  mining.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  itself  rich  in  those  strategic 
minerals  found  in  the  oceans;  restricting 
access  to  the  ocesji  floor  has  a  much  more 
profound  effect  an  our  vulnerability  than 
on  theirs.  Third  World  nations,  in  addition 
to  desiring  control  of  more  resources,  are  in- 
terested in  protecting  Third  World  land- 
based  minerals  suppliers  from  American 
competition. 

Participtints  in  the  debate  universally 
agree  that  the  resources  of  the  ocean  are 
"the  common  heritage  of  mankind. "  They 
disagree  on  the  Implications  that  follow. 
The  United  States  has  always  interpreted 
this  to  mean  that  all  have  free  access  to  de- 
velopment of  ocean  minerals,  and  that  no 
one  country  or  group  of  countries  can  claim 
prior  ownership  or  control.  This  has  been 
the  governing  doctrine,  and  anyone  capable 
of  mining  has  been  able  to  do  so. 

To  the  Third  World,  however,  "common 
heritage"  means  not  "no  ownership, "  but 
"shared  ownership,"  each  country  having 
part  control.  FYom  this  interpretation  flows 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  designed  to  assert  the 
prerogatives  shared  ownership  implies. 

The  treaty  goes  way  beyond  the  tradition- 
al sea  issues,  such  as  navigation  and  territo- 
rial definition.  It  creates  a  world  bureaucra- 
cy to  bring  central  economic  planning  to  a 
new  level.  The  voluntary  contributions 
which  have  characterized  U.S.  aid  to  unde- 
veloped nations  would  be  replaced  by  com- 
pulsory wealth  transfer  to  those  who  assert 
that  such  transfers  are  not  gifts,  but  theirs 
by  right. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  concerned  at 
the  direction  the  United  Nations  has  taken 
should  be  infinitely  more  concerned  about 
this  treaty.  The  U.N.  can  do  little  more  than 
pass  impotent  resolutions;  the  International 
Seabed  Authority  would  be  a  U.N.  with 
power. 

Unlike  at  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  would  have  no  veto.  There  would  be  a 
Supreme  Assembly— containing  as  many 
members  as  there  are  states  party  to  the 
treaty— run  on  the  one-nation,  one-vote 
principle  the  President  rejected  at  Cancun. 
The  Assembly  would  be  responsible  for  set- 
ting general  policy. 

The  real  power  would  lie  in  the  Executive 
Council,  composed  of  delegates  from  36 
states.  The  Council  would  deal  with  specific 


policy,  including  action  on  applications  for 
seabed  mining.  Of  these  36  key  votes,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  guaranteed  three— one  for 
itself  and  two  from  other  Soviet  bloc  states. 
The  United  States  is  not  guaranteed  a  seat 
at  all. 

Any  company  wishing  to  begin  seabed 
mining  would  first  need  the  approval  of  the 
Council. 

American  companies  would  be  required  to 
transfer  the  sophisticated  mining  technolo- 
gy they  have  invented  and  developed  to  the 
Seabed  Authority  for  common  use.  Without 
making  such  a  transfer,  no  company  would 
be  awarded  a  single  contract. 

The  Authority  would  be  funded  by  heavy 
taxes  on  mines  to  which  it  awards  contracts, 
ranging  from  $527  million  to  $1.3  billion,  de- 
pending on  the  site's  profitability. 

An  anti-monopoly  provision  would  limit 
the  number  of  mine  sites  that  any  one  coun- 
try could  use— a  provision  whose  effect 
would  only  be  felt  by  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  participation 
of  "liberation  groups."  SWAPO  and  the 
PLO  would  have  voting  delegates,  perhaps 
seats  not  guaranteed  to  us  on  the  all-impor- 
tant Council. 

A  supemational  mining  company,  ironical- 
ly named  The  Enterprise,  would  be  formed 
and  given  advantages  over  private  miners. 

The  Authority  would  be  able  to  amend  its 
provisions  in  any  way  it  sees  fit  after  two 
decades,  and  our  signature  on  the  treaty 
guarantees  our  compliance  with  whatever 
changes  are  made. 

Those  who  are  anxious  about  the  lack  of 
American  influence  in  the  structure  that 
would  emerge  will  be  comforted  to  hear  of 
the  one  area  in  which  there  will  be  weighted 
representation.  Each  country's  financial 
contribution  to  the  Authority  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  its  contribution  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  will  be  contributing  the  most— 
$125  million  a  year. 

It  is  quite  a  treaty. 

Some  who  are  urging  the  President  to  sign 
have  been  doing  so  on  the  grounds  that  the 
sections  on  navigation  are  favorable  enough 
to  outweigh  the  remainder  of  the  treaty.  No 
less  an  authority  than  John  Lehman,  secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  said  recently,  "Our  evalua- 
tion does  not  support  this  conclusion.  In 
fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  security 
interests,  we  must  not  only  evaluate  the 
navigation  provisions  .  .  .  but  the  rules  pro- 
posed for  seabed  mining  as  well." 

Lobbying  hardest  for  the  treaty  is  Elliot 
Richardson,  who  negotiated  it.  Rep.  Jack 
Fields,  the  Texas  GOP  freshman  who  has 
been  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Draft  Convention,  tells  of  meeting  Richard- 
son and  the  other  delegates  at  a  reception  in 
Geneva. 

When  Fields  explained  his  concerns  to  the 
delegate  from  Peru,  the  delegate  responded, 
"I  don't  care  what  you  think.  I  don't  care 
whether  the  Senate  advises  and  consents  to 
the  treaty.  I  don't  care  whether  the  House 
passes  implementing  legislation.  I  just  want 
your  President  to  sign  it." 

At  the  same  reception,  Richardson  told 
Fields  that  the  congressman  didn't  under- 
stand the  "big  picture"  and  made  the  re- 
markable assertion  that  American  Industry 
supported  the  treaty.  Richardson  promised 
the  congressman  that  he  would  have 
"mining  companies  camp  at  your  doorstep" 
to  demonstrate  their  support.  So  far.  Rep. 
Field's  doorstep  has  been  bare. 

These  delegates  are  deadly  serious.  A  very 
recent  telegram  from  our  embassy  in  Jamai- 
ca reported  to  the  State  Department  that 


work  will  soon  begin  on  an  enormous  con- 
ference center  in  Kingston  (at  a  cost  of  $8 
million)  to  house  the  International  Seabed 
Authority. 

President  Reagan  ordered  an  interagency 
review  of  the  Draft  Convention,  a  review 
which  has  just  been  completed.  The  final 
report  has  not  been  made  public,  but  this 
much  is  known:  while  it  presents  several 
possible  options,  it  does  not  include  as  one 
such  option  signing  the  treaty  as  is. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  President  orders  a  re- 
negotiation which  makes  cosmetic  changes 
while  maintaining  the  basic  assumptions  of 
the  Draft  Convention,  no  victory  will  have 
been  won.  The  treaty  is  based  on  dangerous 
assumptions,  and  any  new  treaty  incorpo- 
rating the  same  assumptions  would  be 
equally  unacceptable. 

This  treaty  would  destroy  the  American 
seabed  mining  industry.  It  would  seriously 
jeopardize  our  national  security  by  cutting 
off  our  access  to  strategically  vital  minerals. 
It  would  provide  a  strong  impetus  for  other 
such  treaties,  such  as  one  recently  put  for- 
ward by  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with 
space  exploration.  The  treaty  is  radically 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  free  enter- 
prise, decentralization  and  self-development 
that  this  Administration  has  ever  enunci- 
ated. It  deserves  to  be  torpedoed. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  for  15 
minutes,  January  27,  1982. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CouRTER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RtjDD,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 3. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  W'SDEN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CotTR-TER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Corcoran  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 


Mr.  Rudd  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  five  lnst;^ces. 

Mr.  F>eyser. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  FoGLiETTA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  SMi"rH  of  Iowa  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Pascell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Barnard. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Monday,  January  25,  1982,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  recess  until  ap- 
proximately 8:40  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  47 
minutes  p.m.),  the  House  stood  in 
recess  until  approximately  8:40  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  8  o'clock  and  43  minutes 
p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 244  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Malloy,  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
F>resident  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  Members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright);  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley);  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long):  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander); 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards);  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.    Michel);    the    gentleman    from 
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Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott);  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp);  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes); 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Clausen). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  as  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  join  a  like 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
House  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Baker);  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond);  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure);  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower);  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn);  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood);  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
wa);  the  Senator  from  West  Viriginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd);  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston);  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye); 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen);  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser);  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes). 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  9  o'clock  juid  3  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  the  high  privilege 
and  the  distinct  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION-AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  97-133) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
President,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress,  honored  guests,  and 
fellow  citizens. 

Today  marks  my  first  State  of  the 
Union  address  to  you,  a  constitutional 
duty  as  old  as  our  Republic  itself. 

President  Washington  began  this 
tradition  in  1790  after  reminding  the 
Nation  that  the  destiny  of  self-govern- 
ment and  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty  is  "finally  staked 
on  the  experiment  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  American  people.  "  For 
our  friends  in  the  press,  who  place  a 
high  premium  on  accuracy,  let  me  say: 
I  did  not  actually  hear  George  Wash- 
ington say  that,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
historic  record. 

But  from  this  podium,  Winston 
Churchill  asked  the  free  world  to 
stand  together  against  the  onslaught 
of  aggression.  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt spoke  of  a  day  of  infamy  and  sum- 
moned a  nation  to  arms.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  made  an  unforgettable  fare- 
well to  a  country  he  had  loved  and 
served  so  well.  Dwight  Eisenhower  re- 
minded us  that  peace  was  purchased 
only  at  the  price  of  strength  and  John 
F.  Kennedy  spoke  of  the  burden  and 
glory  that  is  freedom. 

When  I  visited  this  Chamber  last 
year  as  a  newcomer  to  Washington, 
critical  of  past  policies  which  I  believe 
had  failed,  1  proposed  a  new  spirit  of 
partnership  between  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  and  between 
Washington  and  our  State  and  local 
governments. 

In  forging  this  new  partnership  for 
America  we  could  achieve  the  oldest 
hopes  of  our  Republic— prosperity  for 
our  Nation,  peace  for  the  world,  and 
the  blessings  of  individual  liberty  for 
our  children  and,  someday,  for  all  of 
humanity. 

It  is  my  duty  to  report  to  you  to- 
night on  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  in  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, on  the  foundation  we  have  care- 
fully laid  for  our  economic  recovery 
and,  finally,  on  a  bold  and  spirited  ini- 
tiative that  I  believe  can  change  the 
face  of  American  Government  and 
make  it  again  the  servant  of  the 
people. 

Seldom  have  the  stakes  been  higher 
for  America.  What  we  do  and  say  here 
will  make  all  the  difference  to  auto- 
workers  in  Detroit,  lumberjacks  in  the 
Northwest,  steelworkers  in  Steuben- 
ville  who  are  in  the  unemployment 
lines,  the  black  teenagers  in  Newark 
and  Chicago,  to  hard-pressed  farmers 
and  small  businessmen,  and  to  millions 
of  everyday  Americans  who  harbor  the 
simple  wish  of  a  safe  and  financially 
secure  future  for  their  children. 

To  understand  the  state  of  the 
Union,  we  must  look  not  only  at  where 


we  are  and  where  we  are  going  but 
where  we  have  been.  The  situation  at 
this  time  last  year  was  truly  ominous. 
The  last  decade  has  seen  a  series  of 
recessions.  There  was  a  recession  in 
1970,  another  in  1974,  and  again  in  the 
spring  of  1980.  Each  time,  unemploy- 
ment increased  and  inflation  soon 
turned  up  again.  We  coined  the  word 
"stagflation  "  to  describe  this. 

Government's  response  to  these  re- 
cessions was  to  pump  up  the  money 
supply  and  increase  spending. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  1980,  as  an 
example,  the  money  supply  increased 
at  the  fastest  rate  in  postwar  history— 
13  percent.  Inflation  remained  in 
double  digits  and  government  spend- 
ing increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  17 
percent.  Interest  rates  reached  a  stag- 
gering 21  Vz  percent.  There  were  8  mil- 
lion unemployed. 

Late  in  1981,  we  sank  into  the 
present  recession,  largely  because  con- 
tinued high  interest  rates  hurt  the 
auto  industry  and  construction.  There 
was  a  drop  in  productivity  and  the  al- 
ready high  unemployment  increased. 

This  time,  however,  things  are  dif- 
ferent. We  have  an  economic  program 
in  place  completely  different  from  the 
artificial  quick-fixes  of  the  past.  It 
calls  for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  government  spending,  and  al- 
ready that  rate  has  been  cut  nearly  in 
half.  But  reduced  spending  alone  is 
not  enough.  We  have  just  implement- 
ed the  first  and  smallest  phase  of  a  3- 
year  tax  rate  reduction  plan  designed 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  create 
jobs. 

Already  interest  rates  are  down  to 
15%  percent,  but  they  must  still  go 
lower.  Inflation  is  down  from  12.4  to 
8.9  percent,  and  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember it  was  running  at  an  annual- 
ized rate  of  5.2  percent. 

If  we  had  not  acted  as  we  did,  things 
would  be  far  worse  for  all  Americans 
than  they  are  today.  [Applause.] 

Inflation,  taxes  and  interest  rates 
would  all  be  higher. 

A  year  ago,  Americans'  faith  in  their 
governmental  process  was  steadily  de- 
clining. Six  out  of  ten  Americans  were 
saying  they  were  pessimistic  about 
their  future. 

A  new  kind  of  defeatism  was  heard. 
Some  said  our  domestic  problems  were 
uncontrollable,  that  we  had  to  learn  to 
live  with  the  seemingly  endless  cycle 
of  high  inflation  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

There  were  also  pessimistic  predic- 
tions about  the  relationship  between 
our  Administration  and  this  Congress. 
It  was  said  we  could  never  work  to- 
gether. Well,  those  predictions  were 
wrong. 

The  record  is  clear,  and  I  believe  his- 
tory will  remember  this  as  an  era  of 
American  renewal;  remember  this  ad- 
ministration as  an  administration  of 


change,  and  remember  this  Congress 
as  a  Congress  of  destiny. 

Together,  we  not  only  cut  the  in- 
crease in  Government  spending  nearly 
in  half,  we  brought  about  the  largest 
tax  reductions  and  the  most  sweeping 
changes  in  our  tax  structure  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  And  because 
we  indexed  future  taxes  to  the  rate  of 
inflation,  we  took  away  Government's 
built-in  profit  on  inflation  and  its 
hidden  incentive  to  grow  larger  at  the 
expense  of  American  workers. 

Together,  after  50  years  of  taking 
power  away  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  in  their  States  and  local  com- 
munities, we  have  started  returning 
power  and  resources  to  them. 

Together,  we  have  cut  the  growth  of 
new  Federal  regulations  nearly  in  half. 
In  1981,  there  were  23,000  fewer  pages 
in  the  Federal  Register,  which  lists 
new  regulations,  than  there  were  in 
1980.  [Applause.]  By  deregulating  oil. 
we  have  come  closer  to  achieving 
energy  independence  and  helped  bring 
down  the  costs  of  gasoline  and  heating 
fuel. 

Together,  we  have  created  an  effec- 
tive Federal  strike  force  to  combat 
waste  and  fraud  in  Government.  In 
just  6  months  it  has  saved  the  taxpay- 
ers more  than  $2  billion— and  it  is  only 
getting  started. 

Together,  we  have  begun  to  mobilize 
the  private  sector— not  to  duplicate 
wasteful  and  discredited  Government 
programs,  but  to  bring  thousands  of 
Americans  into  a  volunteer  effort  to 
help  solve  many  of  America's  social 
problems. 

Together,  we  have  begun  to  restore 
that  margin  of  military  safety  that  in- 
sures peace.  Our  country's  uniform  is 
being  worn  once  again  with  pride.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Together,  we  have  made  a  New  Be- 
ginning, but  we  have  only  begun. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  way  ahead 
will  be  easy.  In  my  Inaugural  Address 
last  year,  I  warned  that  the  "ills  we 
suffer  have  come  upon  us  over  several 
decades.  They  will  not  go  away  in 
days,  weeks  or  months,  but  they  will 
go  away  •  •  •  because  we  as  Americans 
have  the  capacity  now,  as  we've  had  in 
the  past,  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be 
done  to  preserve  this  last  and  greatest 
bastion  of  freedom."  [Applause.] 

The  economy  will  face  difficult  mo- 
ments in  the  months  ahead.  But.  the 
program  for  economic  recovery  that  is 
in  place  will  pull  the  economy  out  of 
its  slump  and  put  us  on  the  road  to 
prosperity  and  stable  growth  by  the 
latter  half  of  this  year. 

That  is  why  I  can  report  to  you  to- 
night that  in  the  near  future  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  the  economy  will  be 
better— much  better— if  we  summon 
the  strength  to  continue  on  the  course 
we  have  charted. 

And  so  the  question:  If  the  funda- 
mentals are  in  place,  what  now? 


Two  things.  First,  we  must  under- 
stand what  is  happening  at  the 
moment  to  the  economy.  Our  current 
problems  are  not  the  product  of  the 
recovery  program  that  is  only  just  now 
getting  underway,  as  some  would  have 
you  believe;  they  are  the  inheritance 
of  decades  of  tax  and  tax,  spend  and 
spend. 

Second,  because  our  economic  prob- 
lems are  deeply  rooted  and  will  not  re- 
spond to  quick  political  fixes  we  must 
stick  to  our  carefully  integrated  plan 
for  recovery.  And  that  plan  is  based  on 
four  commonsense  fundamentals:  con- 
tinued reduction  of  the  growth  in  Fed- 
eral spending;  preserving  the  individ- 
ual and  business  tax  reductions  that 
will  stimulate  saving  and  investment; 
removing  unnecessary  Federal  regula- 
tions to  spur  productivity;  and  main- 
taining a  healthy  dollar  and  a  stable 
monetary  policy— the  latter  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  only  alternative  being  offered  to 
this  economic  program  is  a  return  to 
the  policies  that  gave  us  a  trillion 
dollar  debt,  runaway  inflation,  run- 
away interest  rates  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  doubters  would  have  us  turn 
back  the  clock  with  tax  increases  that 
would  offset  the  personal  tax  rate  re- 
ductions already  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Raise  present  taxes  to  cut  future 
deficits,  they  tell  us.  Well,  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  should  buy  that  argument. 
There  are  too  many  imponderables  for 
anyone  to  predict  deficits  or  surpluses 
several  years  ahead  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  budget  in  place  when  I 
took  office  had  been  projected  as  bal- 
anced. It  turned  out  to  have  one  of  the 
biggest  deficits  in  history.  Another  ex- 
ample of  the  imponderables  that  can 
make  deficit  projections  highly  ques- 
tionable: A  change  of  only  one  per- 
centage point  in  unemployment  can 
alter  a  deficit  up  or  down  by  some  $25 
billion. 

As  it  now  stands,  our  forecasts, 
which  we  are  required  by  law  to  make 
will  show  major  deficits,  starting  at 
less  than  $100  billion  and  declining, 
but  still  too  high. 

More  important,  we  are  making 
progress  with  the  three  keys  to  reduc- 
ing deficits:  economic  growth,  lower 
interest  rates,  and  spending  control. 
The  policies  we  have  in  place  will 
reduce  the  deficit  steadily,  surely  and. 
in  time,  completely. 

Higher  taxes  would  not  mean  lower 
deficits.  If  they  did.  how  would  we  ex- 
plain that  tax  revenues  more  than 
doubled  just  since  1976.  yet  in  that 
same  6-year  period  we  ran  the  largest 
series  of  deficits  in  our  history?  In 
1980.  tax  revenues  increased  by  $54 
billion,  and  in  1980  we  had  one  of  our 
all-time  biggest  deficits. 

Raising  taxes  won't  balance  the 
budget.  It  will  encourage  more  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  less  private  in- 


vestment. Raising  taxes  will  slow  eco- 
nomic growth,  reduce  production,  and 
destroy  future  jobs,  making  it  more 
difficult  for  those  without  jobs  to  find 
them  and  more  likely  that  those  who 
now  have  jobs  could  lose  them. 

So  I  will  not  ask  you  to  try  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  [Applause.] 

I  will  not  seek  no  tax  increases  this 
year  and  I  have  no  intention  of  re- 
treating from  our  basic  program  of  tax 
relief.  [Applause.] 

I  promised  the  American  people  to 
bring  their  tax  rates  down  and  to  keep 
them  down,  to  provide  them  incentives 
to  rebuild  our  economy,  to  save,  to 
invest  in  America's  future.  I  will  stand 
by  my  word.  Tonight  I  am  urging  the 
American  people:  Seize  these  new  op- 
portunities to  produce,  to  save,  to 
invest,  and  together  we  will  make  this 
economy  a  mighty  engine  of  freedom, 
hope  and  prosperity  again.  [Applause.] 

Now,  the  budget  deficit  this  year  will 
exceed  our  earlier  expectations.  The 
recession  did  that.  It  lowered  revenues 
and  increased  costs.  To  some  extent, 
we  are  also  victims  of  our  own  success. 
We  have  brought  inflation  down  faster 
than  we  thought  we  could.  [Applause.] 

And  in  doing  this,  we  have  deprived 
Government  of  those  hidden  revenues 
that  occur  when  inflation  pushes 
people  into  higher  income  tax  brack- 
ets. And  the  continued  high  interest 
rates  last  year  cost  the  Government 
about  $5  billion  more  than  anticipat- 
ed. 

We  must  cut  out  more  nonessential 
Government  spending  and  root  out 
more  waste,  and  we  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  work  force  by 
75,000. 

The  budget  plan  I  submit  to  you  on 
February  8  will  realize  major  savings 
by  dismantling  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  Education,  and  by  elimi- 
nating ineffective  subsidies  for  busi- 
ness. We  will  continue  to  redirect  our 
resources  to  our  two  highest  budget 
priorities— a  strong  national  defense  to 
keep  America  free  and  at  peace,  and  a 
reliable  safety  net  of  social  programs 
for  those  who  have  contributed  and 
those  who  are  in  need. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  wild  charges 
you  may  have  heard,  this  Administra- 
tion has  not  and  will  not  turn  its  back 
on  America's  elderly  or  America's 
poor.  [Applause.] 

Under  the  new  budget,  funding  for 
social  insurance  programs  will  be  more 
than  double  the  amount  spent  only  6 
years  ago. 

But  it  would  be  foolish  to  pretend 
that  these  or  any  programs  cannot  be 
made  more  efficient  and  economical. 

The  entitlement  programs  that 
make  up  our  safety  net  for  the  truly 
needy  have  worthy  goals  and  many  de- 
serving recipients.  We  will  protect 
them.  But  there  is  only  one  way  to  see 
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to  it  that  these  programs  really  help 
those  whom  they  were  designed  to 
help,  and  that  is  to  bring  their  spiral- 
ing  costs  under  control. 

Today  we  face  the  absurd  situation 
of  a  Federal  budget  with  three-quar- 
ters of  its  expenditures  routinely  re- 
ferred to  as  "uncontrollable"— and  a 
large  part  of  this  goes  to  entitlement 
programs. 

Committee  after  committee  of  this 
Congress  has  heard  witness  after  wit- 
ness describe  many  of  these  programs 
as  poorly  administered  and  rife  with 
waste  and  fraud.  Virtually  every 
American  who  shops  in  a  local  super- 
market is  aware  of  the  daily  abuses 
that  take  place  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram—which has  grown  by  16,000  per- 
cent in  the  last  15  years.  Another  ex- 
ample is  medicare  and  medicaid— pro- 
grams with  worthy  goals  but  whose 
costs  have  Increased  from  $11.2  billion 
to  almost  $60  billion,  more  than  five 
times  as  much,  in  just  10  years. 

Waste  and  fraud  are  serious  prob- 
lems. Back  In  1980,  Federal  investiga- 
tors testified  before  one  of  your  com- 
mittees that  "corruption  has  permeat- 
ed virtually  every  area  of  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  health  care  industry." 
One  official  said  many  of  the  people 
who  are  cheating  the  system  were 
"very  confident  that  nothing  was 
going  to  happen  to  them." 

Well,  something  is  going  to  happen. 
Not  only  the  taxpayers  are  defraud- 
ed—the people  with  real  dependency 
on  these  programs  are  deprived  of 
what  they  need  because  available  re- 
sources are  going  not  to  the  needy  but 
to  the  greedy. 

The  time  has  come  to  control  the 
uncontrollable. 

In  August  we  made  a  start.  I  signed  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  growth  of  these  pro- 
grams by  $44  billion  over  the  next  3 
years,  whUe  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing essential  services  for  the  truly 
needy.  Shortly  you  will  receive  from 
me  a  message  on  further  reforms  we 
intend  to  install— some  new,  but 
others  long  recommended  by  your  own 
congressional  committees.  I  ask  you  to 
help  make  these  savings  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

The  savings  we  propose  in  entitle- 
ment programs  will  total  some  $63  bil- 
lion over  4  years  and  will,  without  af- 
fecting social  security,  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  Federal  spending 
under  control. 

But  don't  be  fooled  by  those  who 
proclaim  that  spending  cuts  will  de- 
prive the  elderly,  the  needy  and  the 
helpless.  The  Federal  Goverrmient  will 
still  subsidize  95  million  meals  every 
day.  That  is  one  out  of  seven  of  all  the 
meals  served  in  America.  Head  Start, 
senior  nutrition  programs,  and  child 
welfare  programs  will  not  be  cut  from 
the  levels  we  proposed  last  year.  More 
than  one-half  billion  dollars  has  been 
proposed  for  minority  business  assist- 
ance. And  research  at  the  National  In- 


stitutes of  Health  will  be  increased  by 
over  $100  million.  While  meeting  all 
these  needs,  we  intend  to  plug  unwar- 
ranted tax  loopholes  and  strengthen 
the  law  which  requires  all  large  corpo- 
rations to  pay  a  minimum  tax.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  am  confident  the  economic  pro- 
gram we  have  put  into  operation  will 
protect  the  needy  while  it  triggers  a 
recovery  that  will  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  will  stimulate  the  economy, 
result  in  increased  savings  and  provide 
capital  for  expansion,  mortgages  for 
homebuilding.  and  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Now  that  the  essentials  of  that  pro- 
gram are  in  place,  our  next  major  un- 
dertaking must  be  a  program,  just  as 
bold,  just  as  innovative,  to  make  gov- 
ernment again  accountable  to  the 
people,  to  make  our  system  of  federal- 
ism work  again. 

Our  citizens  feel  they  have  lost  con- 
trol of  even  the  most  basic  decisions 
made  about  the  essential  services  of 
government,  such  as  schools,  welfare, 
roads,  and  even  garbage  collection. 
They  are  right. 

A  maze  of  interlocking  jurisdictions 
and  levels  of  government  confronts  av- 
erage citizens  in  trying  to  solve  even 
the  simplest  of  problems.  They  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  answers,  who 
to  hold  accountable,  who  to  praise, 
who  to  blame,  who  to  vote  for  or 
against. 

The  main  reason  for  this  Is  the  over- 
powering growth  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  programs  during  the  past  few  dec- 
ades. 

In  1960,  the  Federal  Government 
had  132  categorical  grant  programs, 
costing  $7  billion.  When  I  took  office, 
there  were  approximately  500,  costing 
nearly  $100  billion— 13  programs  for 
energy  conservation,  36  for  pollution 
control,  66  for  social  services,  90  for 
education.  And  here,  in  the  Congress, 
it  takes  at  least  166  committees  just  to 
try  to  keep  track  of  them. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Congress  can 
properly  oversee  this  jungle  of  grants- 
in-aid:  Indeed,  the  growth  of  these 
grants  has  led  to  a  distortion  in  the 
vital  functions  of  government.  As  one 
Democratic  Governor  put  it  recently: 
The  national  government  should  be 
worrying  about  "arms  controls,  not 
potholes."  [Applause.] 

The  growth  in  these  Federal  pro- 
grams has,  in  the  words  of  one  inter- 
governmental commission,  made  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  "more  pervasive, 
more  intrusive,  more  urunanageable, 
more  ineffective,  more  costly,  and 
above  all  more  unaccountable." 

Let  us  solve  this  problem  with  a 
single  bold  stroke— the  return  of  some 
$47  billion  in  Federal  programs  to 
State  and  local  government,  together 
with  the  means  to  finance  them  and  a 
transition  period  of  nearly  10  years  to 
avoid  unnecessary  disruption. 


I  will  shortly  send  the  Congress  a 
message  describing  this  program.  I 
want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  its 
full  details  will  have  been  worked  out 
only  after  close  consultation  with  con- 
gressional. State,  and  local  officials. 

Starting  in  fiscal  1984,  the  Federal 
Government  will  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  cost  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing medicaid  program  to  go  along  with 
its  existing  responsibility  for  medicare. 
As  part  of  a  financially  equal  swap, 
the  States  will  simultaneously  take 
full  responsibility  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  and  food 
stamps.  [Applause.] 

This  will  make  welfare  less  costly 
and  more  responsive  to  genuine  need 
because  it  will  be  designed  and  admin- 
istered closer  to  the  grassroots  and  the 
people  it  serves. 

In  1984.  the  Federal  Government 
will  apply  the  full  proceeds  from  cer- 
tain excise  taxes  to  a  grassroots  trust 
fund  that  will  belong,  in  fair  shares,  to 
the  50  States.  The  total  amount  flow- 
ing into  this  fund  will  be  $28  billion  a 
year. 

Over  the  next  four  years,  the  States 
can  use  this  money  in  either  of  two 
ways.  If  they  want  to  continue  receiv- 
ing Federal  grants  in  such  areas  as 
transportation,  education  and  social 
services,  they  can  use  their  trust  fund 
money  to  pay  for  the  grants  or,  to  the 
extent  they  choose  to  forgo  the  Feder- 
al grant  programs,  they  can  use  their 
trust  fund  money  on  their  own,  for 
those  or  other  purposes.  There  will  be 
a  mandatory  passthrough  of  part  of 
these  funds  to  local  governments. 

By  1988,  the  States  will  be  in  com- 
plete control  of  over  40  Federal  grant 
programs.  The  trust  fund  will  start  to 
phase  out,  eventually  to  disappear, 
and  the  excise  taxes  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  States.  They  can  then  pre- 
serve, lower  or  raise  taxes  on  their 
own  and  fund  and  manage  these  pro- 
grams as  they  see  fit. 

In  a  single  stroke,  we  will  be  accom- 
plishing a  realignment  that  will  end 
cumbersome  administration  and  spi- 
raling  costs  at  the  Federal  level  while 
we  insure  these  programs  will  be  more 
responsive  to  both  the  people  they  are 
meant  to  help  and  the  people  who  pay 
for  them. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  program  lo 
strengthen  the  discretion  and  flexibil- 
ity of  State  and  local  governments,  we 
are  proposing  legislation  for  an  experi- 
mental effort  to  improve  and  develop 
our  depressed  urban  areas  in  the 
1980's  and  1990's.  This  legislation  will 
permit  States  and  localities  to  apply  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  designa- 
tion as  urban  enterprise  zones.  A 
broad  range  of  special  economic  incen- 
tives in  the  zones  will  help  attract  new 
business,  new  jobs,  new  opportunity  to 
America's  inner  cities  and  rural  towns. 
Some  will  say  our  mission  is  to  save 
free  enterprise.  I  say  we  must  free  en- 
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terprise  so  that,  together,  we  can  save 
America.  [Applause.] 

Some  will  also  say  our  States  and 
local  communities  are  not  up  to  the 
challenge  of  a  new  and  creative  part- 
nership. That  might  have  been  true  20 
years  ago  before  reforms  like  reappor- 
tionment and  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
the  10-year  extension  of  which  I 
strongly  support.  It  is  no  longer  true 
today.  This  Administration  has  faith 
in  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  constitutional  balance  envisioned 
by  the  Founding  Fathers.  We  also  be- 
lieve in  the  integrity,  decency  and 
sound  good  sense  of  grassroots  Ameri- 
cans. 

Our  faith  in  the  American  people  is 
reflected  in  tkqother  major  endeavor. 
Our  private  seCtor  initiatives  task 
force  is  seeking  out  successful  commu- 
nity models  of  school,  church,  busi- 
ness, union,  foundation  and  civic  pro- 
grams that  help  community  needs. 
Such  groups  are  almost  invariably  far 
more  efficient  than  government  in 
running  social  programs. 

We  are  not  asking  them  to  replace 
discarded  and  often  discredited  Gov- 
ernment programs  dollar  for  dollar, 
service  for  service.  We  just  want  to 
help  them  perform  the  good  works 
they  choose,  and  help  others  to  profit 
by  their  example.  Three  hundred 
eighty-five  thousand  corporations  and 
private  organizations  are  already 
working  on  social  programs  ranging 
from  drug  rehabilitation  to  job  train- 
ing, and  thousands  more  Americans 
have  written  us  asking  how  they  can 
help.  The  volunteer  spirit  is  still  alive 
and  well  in  America.  [Applause.] 

Our  Nation's  long  journey  toward 
civil  rights  for  all  our  citizens— once  a 
source  of  discord,  now  a  source  of 
pride— must  continue  with  no  backslid- 
ing or  slowing  down.  We  must  and 
shall  see  that  those  basic  laws  that 
guarantee  equal  rights  are  preserved 
and.  when  necessary,  strengthened. 
Our  concern  for  equal  rights  for 
women  is  firm  and  unshakable.  We 
launched  a  new  Task  Force  on  Legal 
Equity  for  Women,  and  a  Fifty-States 
Project  that  will  examine  State  laws 
for  discriminatory  language.  And  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  a  woman 
sits  on  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 
[Applause.] 

So,  too.  the  problem  of  crime— one 
as  real  and  deadly  serious  as  any  in 
America  today— demands  that  we  seek 
transformation  of  our  legal  system, 
which  overly  protects  the  rights  of 
criminals  while  it  leaves  society  and 
the  innocent  victims  of  crime  without 
justice. 

We  look  forward  to  the  enactment  of 
a  responsible  Clean  Air  Act  to  increase 
jobs  while  continuing  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  air.  We  are  encouraged 
by  the  bipartisan  initiative  of  the 
House  and  are  hopeful  of  further 
progress  as  the  Senate  continues  its 
deliberations. 


So  far  I  have  concentrated  largely 
on  domestic  matters.  To  view  the  state 
of  the  Union  in  perspective,  we  must 
not  ignore  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
is  not  time  tonight  for  a  lengthy  treat- 
ment of  foreign  policy— a  subject  I 
intend  to  address  in  detail  in  the  near 
future.  A  few  words,  however,  are  in 
order  on  the  progress  we  have  made 
over  the  past  year  reestablishing  re- 
spect for  our  Nation  around  the  globe 
and  some  of  the  challenges  and  goals 
we  will  approach  in  the  year  ahead. 

At  Ottawa  and  Cancun,  I  met  with 
leaders  of  the  major  industrial  powers 
and  developing  nations.  Some  of  those 
I  met  were  a  little  surprised  that  I  did 
not  apologize  for  America's  wealth.  In- 
stead I  spoke  of  the  strength  of  the 
free  marketplace  system  and  how  that 
system  could  help  them  realize  their 
aspirations  for  economic  development 
and  political  freedom.  I  believe  lasting 
friendships  were  made  and  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  future  cooperation. 

In  the  vital  region  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  we  are  developing  a  program  of 
aid.  trade  and  investment  incentives  to 
promote  self-sustaining  growth  and  a 
better,  more  secure  life  for  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  Toward  those  who 
would  export  terrorism  and  subversion 
in  the  Caribbean  and  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially Cuba  and  Libya,  we  will  act  with 
firmness. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  a  policy  of 
strength,  fairness  and  balance.  By  re- 
storing America's  military  credibility, 
by  pursuing  peace  at  the  negotiating 
table  wherever  Ixjth  sides  are  willing 
to  sit  down  in  good  faith,  and  by  re- 
gaining the  respect  of  America's  allies 
and  adversaries  alike,  we  have 
strengthened  our  country's  position  as 
a  force  for  peace  and  progress  In  the 
world. 

When  action  is  called  for.  we  are 
taking  it.  Our  sanctions  against  the 
military  dictatorship  that  has  at- 
tempted to  crush  human  rights  in 
Poland— and  against  the  Soviet  regime 
behind  that  military  dictatorship— 
clearly  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
America  will  not  conduct  "business  as 
usual"  with  the  forces  of  oppression. 
[Applause.] 

If  the  events  in  Poland  continue  to 
deteriorate,  further  measures  will 
follow. 

Let  me  also  note  that  private  Ameri- 
can groups  have  taken  the  lead  in 
making  January  30  a  day  of  solidarity 
with  the  people  of  Poland— so.  too,  the 
European  Parliament  has  called  for 
March  21  to  be  an  International  day  of 
support  for  Afghanistan.  I  urge  all 
peaxie-loving  peoples  to  join  together 
on  those  days,  to  raise  their  voices,  to 
speak  and  pray  for  freedom. 

Meantime,  we  are  working  for  reduc- 
tion of  arms  and  military  activities.  As 
I  announced  in  my  address  to  the 
Nation  last  November  18,  we  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Soviet  Union  a  far-reach- 
ing agenda  for  mutual   reduction  of 


military  forces  and  have  already  initi- 
ated negotiations  with  them  In  Geneva 
on  intermediate  rtuige  nuclear  forces. 

In  these  talks,  it  is  essential  that  we 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
There  must  be  a  real  Incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  take  these  talks  seriously. 
This  requires  that  we  rebuild  our  de- 
fenses. 

In  the  last  decade,  while  we  sought 
the  moderation  of  Soviet  power 
through  a  process  of  restraint  and  ac- 
commodation, the  Soviets  engaged  in 
an  unrelenting  build-up  of  their  mili- 
tary forces. 

The  protection  of  our  national  secu- 
rity has  required  that  we  undertake  a 
substantial  program  to  enhance  our 
military  forces. 

We  have  not  neglected  to  strengthen 
our  traditional  alliances  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  to  develop  key  relationships 
without  partners  in  the  Middle  East 
and  other  countries. 

Building  a  more  peaceful  world  re- 
quires a  soun0  strategy  and  the  na- 
tional resolve  to  back  it  up.  When  rad- 
ical forces  threaten  our  friends,  when 
economic  misfortune  creates  condi- 
tions of  instability,  when  strategically 
vital  parts  of  the  world  fall  under  the 
shadow  of  Soviet  power,  our  response 
can  make  the  difference  between 
peaceful  change  or  disorder  and  vio- 
lence. That  is  why  we  have  laid  such 
stress  not  only  on  our  own  defense, 
but  on  our  vital  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. Your  recent  passage  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  act  sent  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  America  will  not  shrink 
from  making  the  investments  neces- 
sary for  both  peace  and  security.  Our 
foreign  policy  must  be  rooted  In  real- 
ism, not  naivete  or  self-delusion. 

A  recognition  of  what  the  Soviet 
empire  is  about  Is  the  starting  point. 
Winston  Churchill,  in  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets,  observed  that  they  respect 
only  strength  and  resolve  in  their  deal- 
ings with  other  nations. 

That  Is  why  we  have  moved  to  recon- 
struct our  national  defenses.  We 
intend  to  keep  the  peace— we  will  also 
keep  our  freedom.  [Applause.] 

We  have  made  pledges  of  a  new 
frankness  In  our  public  statements  and 
worldwide  broadcasts.  In  the  face  of  a 
climate  of  falsehood  and  misinforma- 
tion, we  have  promised  the  world  a 
season  of  truth— the  truth  of  our  great 
civilized  ideas:  individual  liberty,  rep- 
resentative government,  the  rule  of 
law  under  God. 

We  have  never  needed  walls  or  mine 
fields  or  barbwire  to  keep  our  people 
in.  Nor  do  we  declare  martial  law  to 
keep  our  people  from  voting  for  the 
kind  of  government  they  want. 

Yes,  we  have  our  problems.  Yes,  we 
are  in  a  time  of  recession.  And  it  is 
true,  there  is  no  quick  fix,  as  I  said,  to 
instantly  end  the  tragic  pain  of  unem- 
ployment.   But   we   will   end   it.   The 
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process  has  already  begun  and  we  will 
see  its  effect  as  the  year  goes  on. 

We  speak  with  pride  and  admiration 
of  that  little  band  of  Americans  who 
overcame  insuperable  odds  to  set  this 
Nation  on  course  200  years  ago.  But 
our  glory  did  not  end  with  them— 
Americans  ever  since  have  emulated 
their  deeds. 

We  don't  have  to  turn  to  our  history 
books  for  heroes.  They  are  all  around 
us.  One  who  sits  among  you  here  to- 
night epitomized  that  heroism  at  the 
end  of  the  longest  imprisorunent  ever 
inflicted  on  men  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Who  will  ever  forget  that  night  when 
we  waited  for  television  to  bring  us  the 
scene  of  that  first  plane  landing  at 
Clark  Field  in  the  Philippines— bring- 
ing our  POW's  home?  The  plane  door 
opened  and  Jeremiah  Denton  came 
slowly  down  the  ramp.  He  caught 
sight  of  our  flag,  saluted,  and  said, 
"God  bless  America,"  and  then 
thanked  us  for  bringing  him  home. 
[Applause.] 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  tragedy  on  the  Potomac,  we 
saw  again  the  spirit  of  American  hero- 
Ism  at  its  finest,  the  heroism  of  dedi- 
cated rescue  workers  saving  crash  vic- 
tims from  icy  waters.  We  saw  the  hero- 
ism of  one  of  our  young  Government 
employees,  Lermy  Skutnik,  who,  when 
he  saw  a  woman  lose  her  grip  on  the 
helicopter  line,  dived  into  the  water 
and  dragged  her  to  safety.  [Applause.] 

And  then  there  are  countless  quiet, 
everyday  heroes  of  American  life— par- 
ents who  sacrifice  long  and  hard  so 
their  children  will  know  a  better  life 
than  they  have  known;  church  and 
civic  volunteers  who  help  to  feed, 
clothe,  nurse  and  teach  the  needy;  mil- 
lions who  have  made  our  Nation,  and 
our  Nation's  destiny,  so  very  special- 
unsung  heroes  who  may  not  have  real- 
ized their  own  dreams  themselves  but 
who  then  reinvest  those  dreams  in 
their  children. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  Amer- 
ica's best  days  are  behind  her,  that  the 
American  spirit  has  been  vanquished. 
We  have  seen  it  triumph  too  often  in 
our  lives  to  stop  believing  in  it  now. 
[Applause.] 

One  himdred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
the  greatest  of  all  our  Presidents  deliv- 
ered his  second  state  of  the  Union 
message  in  this  Chamber.  "We  carmot 
escape  history,"  Abraham  Lincoln 
warned.  "We  of  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  will  be  remembered  in 
spite  of  ourselves."  The  "trial  through 
which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in 
honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion." 

That  President  and  the  Congress  did 
not  fail  the  American  people.  Togeth- 
er, they  weathered  the  storm  and  pre- 
served the  Union. 

Let  it  be  said  of  us  that  we,  too,  did 
not  fail;  that  we.  too,  worked  together 
to  bring  America  through  difficult 
times.  Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  that 


two  centuries  from  now.  another  Con- 
gress and  another  President,  meeting 
in  this  Chamber  as  we  are  meeting, 
will  speak  of  us  with  pride,  saying  that 
we  met  the  test  and  preserved  for 
them  in  their  day  the  sacred  flame  of 
liberty— this  last,  best  hope  of  man  on 
Earth. 

God  bless  you,  and  thank  you. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  9  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  53  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
REFERRED  TO  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE 
ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  message  of  the 
President  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  54  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  January  27,  1982, 
at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2877.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  additional  pro- 
posed appropriation  language  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-134);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2878.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate   Director.    Office    of    Management   and 


Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses,  U.S.  Attorneys  and  Mar- 
shals." for  fiscal  year  1982.  has  been  reap- 
portioned for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section 
3679(e)(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2879.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  publishing  distribution 
office  function  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base. 
Texas,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2880.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-139.  "Uniform  Commercial  Code 
Amendments  Act  of  1981."  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2881.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-140  "Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
Revenue  Temporary  Act  of  1981,"  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2882.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-141,  "Redistricting  Procedure 
Act  of  1981,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2883.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-142.  "Election,  Campaign  Pi- 
nance  Reform  and  Conflict  of  Interest  Act, 
Latino  Community  Development,  and  Offi- 
cial Correspondence  Regulations  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1961, "  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2884.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  an  unemployment  compensa- 
tion complaint,  pursuant  to  section  455  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2885.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  December  1981, 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2886.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  health  maintenance 
organizations  covering  fiscal  year  1980,  pur- 
suant to  section  1315  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.     > 

2887.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  Commission  on  Federal 
Laws,  transmitting  an  interim  report  on  the 
Commission's  study  of  the  applicability  of 
U.S.  laws  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
pursuant  to  section  504  of  the  Covenant  to 
Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the 
United  States  of  America  (90  Stat.  268);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2888.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Little 
League  Baseball,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  and  audit  of  the  organization  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  14(b)  of  Public  Law  88-378:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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2889.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  thirteen  pro- 
spectuses proposing  the  acquisition  of  space 
by  lease  in  various  locations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2890.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1981  on  contract  activity  involv- 
ing fiscal  year  1978  funds,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  Public  Law  95-601;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs. 

2891.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1980  on  the 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tion program,  pursuant  to  section  1172  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

2892.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  14th  annual  report  on  medicare,  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  section 
1875(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means. 

2893.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  equipment  to  Pakistan  (Transmittal 
No.  32-28),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2894.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  82-28)  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  5336.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  properties  in  Athens,  Ga.,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Clarke 
County  Board  of  Education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5337.  A  bill  to  increase  incentives  for 
savings  in  financial  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mrs.  BOURQUARD  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Hansen 
of   Utah,   Mr.   E^tans   of   Iowa,   Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Ms.  Fiedler,   Mr.   Gregg,  Mr.   Rob- 
erts  of   South    Dakota,    And   Mrs. 
Schroeder; 
H.R.  5338.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits  provided   during   1981   to  Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORRADA: 
H.R.  5339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  place  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  on  the  same  basis  as  States  for  the 
purpose  of  payment  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram:  to    the    Committee   on   Energy    and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  5340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 


the   business   energy   credits  which   would 
otherwise  terminate  on  December  31.  1982: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.R.  5341.  A  bill  to  prevent  from  taking 
effect  any  law  enacted  during  1981  which 
provided  special  tax  benefits  with  respect  to 
the  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS; 
H.R.  5342.  A  bill  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  provision  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  which  permits  elec- 
tions under  section  2032A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  be  made  on  late 
estate   tax   returns;   to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Emerson  i  : 

H.R.  5343.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  special  tax 

benefits  enacted  during  1981  with  respect  to 

the  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress; 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Fazio 
H.R.  5344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  new  busi- 
nesses to  be  eligible  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment tax  credit:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  5345.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits enacted  during  1981  which  provided  spe- 
cial deductions  with  respect  to  the  living  ex- 
penses of  Members  of  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    GREGG    (for    himself,    Mr. 
LEBoirriLLiER,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Ad- 
OABBO,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Quilxen,  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Whitehorst, 
and  Mr.  Horton): 
H.R.  5346.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  appoint- 
ment of  cadets  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  to 
succeed  certain  cadets  discharged  or  grad- 
uated from  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  cer- 
tain cadets  not  graduating  from   the   Air 
Force  Academy  with  the  class  of  cadets  ad- 
mitted with  such  cadets:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  5347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  incretise  by  8  cents 
per  pack  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes and  to  provide  that  revenues  from  the 
additional  tax  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  under 
the  Social  Security  Acts:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  SriniDS,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
BOWEM,  Mr.  PORSYTHE,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Ms.  MiKin.sKi,  Mr. 
HUTTO,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Fog- 
LiETTA,  Mr.  SUNIA,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Lowry- 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Pary.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
SwiPT,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Zeteretti,  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo): 
H.R.  5348.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


By  Mr.  MOTTL; 
H.R.  5349.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  change  for  which  vet- 
erans the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  pay  a  sum  for  funeral  expenses  and  for 
which  veterans  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  must  pay  a  plot  allowance:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  5350.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  137  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  impose  cer- 
tain requirements  on  the  awarding  of  sole- 
source   contracts    by    the   military   depart- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  PURSELL; 
H.R.  5351.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  National  Society.  Daughters  of 
the  American  Colonists;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAVAGE; 
H.R.  5352.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  prevent 
the  foreclosure  of  one-  to  four-family  mort- 
gages insured  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  5353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
foods  containing   imported   mushrooms   to 
bear  labeling  stating  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  mushrooms:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  5354.  Relating  to  the  marking  of  con- 
tainers of  imported  mushrooms:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  5355.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  veterans'  burial  ben- 
efits terminated  by   the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHARP: 
H.R.  5356.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits  provided   during    1981    to   Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.    Smith    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.     Mr.     Molinari,     Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Bedell,  aind  Mr.  Lundinei  : 
H.R.  5357.  A  bill  to  extend  by  2  months 
(until    June    30.    1982)    the    period    within 
which  an  individual  must  have  been  already 
enrolled  in  a  postsecondary  school,  college, 
or  university   in  order  to  continue  (after 
July  1982)  to  receive  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits, as  a  student,  under  the  old-Skge,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
H.R.  5358.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  claims  of  the  Chitimacha 
Tribe  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.J.  Res  383.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
January  30,  1982,  as  "A  National  Day  of  Sol- 
idarity With  the  Polish  People,"  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL: 
H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolutioji  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  statue  or 
other  memorial  In  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  to  honor  individuals  who  were 
combat  glider  pilots  during  World  War  II;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

GUNDERSON): 

H.  Con.  Res.  246.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  not 
grant  Federal  tax  benefits  to  educational  in- 
stitutions which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
AuCoiN): 
H.  Con.  Res.  247.     Concurrent     resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Paul   Volcker,   Chairman   of   the   Board   of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
should  resign;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  248.     Concurrent     resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  contributions  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Aerial  Demonstration  Squadron,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Thunderbirds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  249.     Concurrent     resolution 
condemning  religious  persecution  and  bigot- 
ry as  an  official  policy  or  practice  of  nation- 
al governments;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  320.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses   of   investigations   and   studies   by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.  Res.  321.     Resolution     amending     the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
decrease   the   amounts   of   outside    earned 
income  which  a  Member  may  accept,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.  Res.  322.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.  Res.  323.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service  in  the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.  Res.  324.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  upon  the  passage  of 
any  legislation  that  economically  affects 
Members  as  a  separate  class;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.  Res.  325.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  in  the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

242.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
relative  to  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  several- 
ly referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 

H.R.  5359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  L. 
Hulsey:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  5360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marsha 
D.  Christopher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 

H.R.  5361.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present,  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  a  gold  medal  to 
Lenny  Skutnlk;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Un(jer  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  ad(ied  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  556:  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Moffett,  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Brodhead.  and  Mr. 
Peyser. 

H.R.  1169:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  1506:  Mr.  Shamansky. 

H.R.  1778:  Mr.  Grisham. 

H.R.  1779:  Mr.  Grisham. 

H.R.  1851:  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  2017:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  2440:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr. 
Ratchford. 

H.R.  3762:  Mr.  Poclietta,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Parris,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  3860:  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ha- 
GEDORN,  and  Mr.  Atkinson. 

H.R.  4274:  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  4354:  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  4362:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  4375:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  4460:  Mr.  Walgren  and  Mr.  Gejden- 

SON. 

H.R.  4562:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4639:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  4684:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  4712:  Mr.  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  4780:  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  4781:  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  4808:  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  4898:  Mr.  Hendon  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  4957:  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and 
Mrs.  Fenwick. 

H.R.  4980:  Mr.  Gradison  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  5005:  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  5066:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Jeffries. 

H.R.  5323:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  5334:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Ash 
BROOK.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gunder 
son.  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr.  Loeffleh 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio  and  Mr 
Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  294:  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Skel 
TON.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Deck 


ard.  Mr.  Clauseh,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Conte,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Daniix  B.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Ash- 

BROOK. 

H.J.  Res.  336:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  353:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, and  Mr.  Peyser. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Philip 
Burton,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
FYoRio.  Mr.  McE>VEN,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Marks.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
HoLLENBECK.  Mr.  MiLLER  of  California.  Mr. 
BiAGci,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Kastenmeieb,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
McGrath.  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  364:  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Dai-b.  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Hamsen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Simon. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  McCurdy. 
Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Kindness. 
and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta, Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Nellican.  Mr.  Siuander,  Mr. 
Staton  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

H.  Con.  Res.  195:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  DeNardis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  223:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.  Con.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr. 
Roemer,  and  Mr.  Peyser. 

H.  Res.  230:  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Addabbo.  and 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo. Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr 
DoRNAN  of  California. 
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327.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Council  of  the  Lexington-Fayette  Urban 
County  Government.  Lexington.  Ky..  rela- 
tive to  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  and  the  Urban  Development  Action 


Grant    programs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

328.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council,  New 
York.  N.Y..  relative  to  consumer  protection; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


329.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Bowling  Green.  Ohio,  relative  to  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  prices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows; 
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SENATE— Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  25,  1982 J 


January  26,  1982 


The  Senate  met  at  8:15  p.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  God  of  justice  and 
truth,  this  session  of  Congress  opens 
in  an  election  year.  As  political  cam- 
paigns grow  in  intensity,  cynicism 
which  corrodes  the  democratic  proc- 
esses will  increase.  Dear  God,  help 
those  who  run  for  office  to  refrain 
from  doing  that  which  feeds  cynicism. 
And  help  those  who  are  safe  until  the 
next  election  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  avoid  that  which  justifies  cynicism. 
Grant,  O  God,  that  the  actions  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Senate  in  the  next  10 
months  will  honor  Thee,  reflect  jus- 
tice and  truth  for  the  common  good. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  the  members  of  the 
press  who  take  seriously  their  man- 
date that  the  people  may  be  adequate- 
ly informed  so  the  democratic  process 
will  work.  Strengthen  them  in  their 
resolve;  sensitize  them  to  the  fierce 
power  of  words  to  build  up  or  destroy. 
Help  them  to  refrain  from  sowing 
seeds  of  cynicism.  Make  them  wise  in 
the  use  of  the  awesome  power  they 
possess.  Somehow,  Lord  God,  help 
politicians,  press  and  people  to  be 
united  in  commitment  to  that  which  is 
right  for  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

We  pray  for  the  President  as  he  ad- 
dresses the  joint  session,  that  his  mes- 
sage will  inspire  national  unity  and 
purpose;  and  for  the  Congress,  that  its 
response  will  implement  the  finest  and 
best  for  all  peoples. 

And,  our  Father,  we  remember  Sena- 
tor Williams  at  this  time  and  com- 
mend him  to  Your  loving  care. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


The 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1982,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  8:40  p.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
ESCORT  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  Senators  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  join  with  a  like  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  escort  the  President  of 
the  United  States  into  the  House 
Chamber. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  requirement  for  any  time  I 
have  remaining  under  the  standing 
order. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  381, 
96th  Congress,  appoints  the  following 
persons  to  the  Study  Group  on  the 
Commemoration  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Bicentenary:  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the 
former  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young),  and  the  former  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  a  withdrawal,  and  a 
treaty  which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations,  withdrawal,  and 
treaty  received  today  are  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings. ) 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  8:19  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  46  United  States  Code 
1295b(h),  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Ms.  Ferraro  and  Mr. 
Carney. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  9355(a),  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Foley,  Mr, 
Dicks,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr. 
Kramer. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 194(a).  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  6968(a).  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mrs.  Holt, 
and  Mr.  Spence. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  4355(a).  the  Speaker  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Oilman, 
and  Mr.  Roth. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-420,  as  amended,  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 


House:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Chairman, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Vice  Chairman,  Mr. 
Kazen.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Mica, 
Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
RuDD,  Mr.  GooDLiNG.  and  Mr.  Dreier. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  msertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2408.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  in  the  60-day 
period  prior  to  December  10,  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2409.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  of  the  Com«iission  on  the  dispos- 
al of  foreign  excess  property  for  fiscal  year 
1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2410.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  concerning  the  personnel  employed 
in  the  White  House,  the  Executive  Resi- 
dence at  the  White  House,  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  Office  of  Policy  Devel- 
opment (Domestic  Policy  Staff),  and  the 
Office  of  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2411.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Government  Loses  Revenue  Because 
of  Low  Medical  Care  Charges  To  Liable 
Third  Parties";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2415f  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Financial  Manage- 
ment, General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  retire- 
ment plan  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2413.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  Health,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2414.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2415.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (Administration),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2416.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution (Administration),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  pension  plan 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars  for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-2417.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  Caddo  judgment  funds 
awarded  before  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2418.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
judgement  funds  awarded  to  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Reservation  of 
Oregon  by  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2419.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indijui  Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  Warm  Springs  Tribes  judgement 
funds  awarded  before  the  Court  of  Claims; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2420.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
aimual  report  of  the  Tribunal  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2421.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTTION  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  final  notice 
entitled  "VISTA  Guidelines— Part  IV";  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2422.  A  communication  from  the 
I»resident  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  budget 
request  of  the  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2423.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medi- 
cine and  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2424.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  status  and  accomplishments  of  the 
runaway  youth  program  for  fiscal  year  1980; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2425.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
quarterly  commodity  and  country  allocation 
table  for  food  assistance  under  Public  Law 
480  for  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982;  to  the  ConMnittee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-2426.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
51  deferrals  totalling  $1,260.6  million;  joint- 
ly, pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2427.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 


one  rescission  of  $20.4  million  and  nine  de- 
ferrals totalling  $132  million;  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2428.  A  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  in  the  matter  of  Red  Lake  Band, 
et  al.  v.  the  United  States.  No.  189-C;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2429.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  Venezuela;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2430.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  urging  provi- 
sion by  the  Congress  of  required  funding  for 
completion  of  the  B-1  Bomber  program  on 
schedule;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2431.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Military  Personnel  and  Force  Management 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
numl)erE  of  personnel  during  preceding 
fiscal  year  having  12  but  less  than  18  years 
of  submarine  ser\'ice,  and  those  entitled  to 
Incentive  pay;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2432.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Research,  Development  and  Logistics, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  con- 
version of  the  military  family  housing  main- 
tenance function  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.,  to  performance  under  contract; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2433.  A  communication  from  the 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  award  of  a 
fixed-price  Incentive  contract  to  the  Sperry 
Corp.  for  fire  control  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2434.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  the  extension  of  certain 
export  controls  maintained  for  foreign 
policy  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2435.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  on  Truth  In  Lending;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2436.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1981  annual  report  of 
the  Export  Atlmlnlstration;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
EC-2437.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  an  application  by  American  Presi- 
dent Lines  Ltd.  to  reconstruct  three  vessels 
in  a  foreign  shipyard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportalton. 

EC-2438.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment relative  to  application  by  Delta  Steam- 
ship Lines,  Inc.,  to  reconstruct  six  vessels  in 
a  foreign  shipyard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2439.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
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suant  to  law.  a  report  on  employee  training 
and  safety  in  the  railroad  industry:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2440.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Deep  Seabed  Mining 
Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2441.  A  communication  from  the 
Transportation  Systems  Center  transmit- 
ting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
latest  edition  of  the  "National  Transporta- 
tion Statistics"  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

KC-2442.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  La- 
beling Act  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2443.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  that  the  Commission 
need  not  publish  notice  of  new  motor, 
water,  freight  and  broker  applications  in  the 
Federal  Register;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2444.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  quarterly  report  for  the  period  July 
through  September  1981  on  imports  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined  petrole- 
um products,  natural  gas,  and  coal;  reserves 
and  production  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas.  and 
coal;  refinery  activities;  and  inventories;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-244S.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notices  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2446.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  Energy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  first  annual  report  under 
the  Methane  Transportation  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Act  of  1980; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2447.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fourth  aiuiual  report  on  research 
and  development  activities  in  coal  mining 
technologies;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2448.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Greater  Energy  Efficiency  Can  Be 
Achieved  Through  Land  Use  Management"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2449.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Electric  Power;  Contemporary  Issues 
and  the  Federal  Role  in  Oversight  and  Reg- 
ulation": to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2450.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  on 
Ocean  Dumping  Monitoring  and  Research; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-2451.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Department's 


report  on  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-2452.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  prohibit 
tax  exemptions  for  schools  that  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-2453.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  28th  quarterly  report  on  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  nonmarket  economy 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2454.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Advisory  Committee  report 
on  the  agreement  with  Japan  to  accelerate 
the  staged  reduction  of  tariffs  on  semicon- 
ductors; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2455.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  previous  60  days; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2456.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
project  performance  audit  reports  for  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2457.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  four  systems  of  records 
under  the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-2458.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  list- 
ing reports  of  the  GAO  for  the  month  of 
November  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
errunental Affairs. 

EC-2459.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  system  of  records  under 
the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2460.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  for  Administration  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  a  system  of  records 
under  the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2461.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  system  of  records  under 
the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2462.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  the  council.  D.C.  act  4-137;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2463.  A  coRununicatton  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  the  council.  D.C.  act  4-136;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2464.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  the  council.  D.C.  act  3-135;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2465.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 


cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  the  council,  D.C.  act  4-134;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2466.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  the  council.  DC.  act  4-133;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2467.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  the  council.  D.C.  act  4-126;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2468.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  the  council.  D.C.  act  4-125;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2469.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  the  council.  D.C.  act  4-124;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2470.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  the  council.  D.C.  act  4-123;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2471.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of 
an  act  of  the  council.  D.C.  act  4-121:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2472.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  system  of  records  under  the  Pri- 
vacy Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2473.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  Administration  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  system  of  rec- 
ords under  the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


S.  Res.  284.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  alternative  minimum  tax  on 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LUGAR: 

S.  2016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  generally 
that  benefits  thereunder  may  be  paid  to 
aliens  only  after  they  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  and  to  Impose  further  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  receive  such  benefits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.  2017.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  a  study  of  hand- 
gun bullets  manufactured  in  or  imported 
into  the  United  States,  to  determine  which 
bullets  have  the  capacity  to  penetrate  bul- 
letproof vests  commonly  used  by  law  en- 
forcement officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GRABSLEY; 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  2016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  gen- 
erally that  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid  to  aliens  only  after  they  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  and  to 
impose  further  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  country 
to  receive  such  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

PAYMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENETITS  TO 
ALIENS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today, 
after  consultation  with  my  friend,  the 
Congressman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Weber, 
with  a  deep  concern  for  the  future  of 
the  social  security  system  and  our 
senior  citizens,  and  in  the  belief  that 
this  Congress  must  start  to  help  social 
security  along  the  road  to  solvency,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  restrict 
the  payment  of  social  security  benefits 
to  nonresident  aliens. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  paying 
about  $1  billion  each  year  in  social  se- 
curity to  people  living  outside  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  70 
percent  of  these  recipients  are  aliens. 
These  people  have  all  previously 
worked  in  the  United  States  and  have 
paid  into  the  social  security  system. 
But  then  they  have  left  the  country, 
in  most  cases  to  return  to  their  home- 
land. Some  of  these  recipients  have 
paid  very  little  into  social  security. 

Consider  just  four  of  the  most  ex- 
treme examples  of  actual  cases  of  pay- 
ment/benefit ratios  to  some  foreign 
recipients: 

Case  1:  Paid  in  $25;  benefits  paid  to 
date  $11,000. 

Case  2:  Paid  in  $161;  benefits  paid  to 
date  $31,000. 

Case  3:  Paid  in  $50;  benefits  paid  to 
date  $13,000. 

Case  4:  Paid  in  $397;  benefits  paid  to 
date  $42,000. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  can  any 
longer  afford  to  drain  the  social  secu- 
rity system  of  funds  to  support  aliens 
living  outside  our  country.  The  pur- 
pose of  social  security  is  to  provide  a 
retirement  benefit  to  assure  that  the 
elderly  who  live  in  our  country  can 
live  with  dignity. 

Many  foreigners,  becavise  of  the 
lower  standard  of  living  in  their 
mother  country,  can  live  in  compara- 
tive luxury  by  going  home  and  collect- 
ing social  security  benefits. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  vital  first  step  to 
the  recovery  of  the  social  security 
system  to  remove  from  eligibility 
those  noncitizens  who  live  and  work  in 
the  United  States  temporarily  and 
then  return  to  their  homelands,  no 
longer  to  support  and  produce  in  the 


United  States,  only  to  drain  the  social 
security  system  of  benefits  for  our  el- 
derly. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
estimated  that  this  measure  could  save 
as  much  as  $700  million  a  year.  The 
bill  pays  back  to  those  people  what 
they  have  paid  into  the  system,  but  no 
more. 

There  are  serious  problems  with 
social  security  that  endanger  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Government  to  live  up  to  the 
commitment  to  our  elderly  and  re- 
tired. In  order  to  preserve  their  bene- 
fits, we  must  take  the  first  step.  The 
time  for  action  is  now.  This  bill  repre- 
sents that  first,  positive  step  toward 
this  goal  that  we  share. 

A  general  summary  of  the  key  points 
of  the  bill  are: 

First,  only  those  aliens  admitted  as 
lawful  residents  to  the  United  States. 
of  our  trusts  and  territories,  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
may  receive  social  security  benefits. 

Second,  nonresident  aliens  are  fur- 
ther restricted  from  receiving  social 
security  benefits  by  striking  the  40- 
quarter  test  exemption. 

Third,  nonresident  aliens  may  only 
receive  benefits  up  to  the  amount  of 
social  security  taxes  they  have  paid 
into  the  system. 

Fourth,  to  curb  abuse  by  paper 
adoptions  and  the  common  May-De- 
cember marriages  as  are  frequent 
overseas,  derivative  benefits  will  not 
be  paid  to  surviving  dependents  unless 
the  dependency  relationship  existed 
prior  to  the  primary  beneficiary's  50th 
birthday. 

Fifth,  nonresident  aliens  who  are  re- 
ceiving their  benefits  as  a  payback  of 
their  contributions  will  receive  their 
benefits  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  eligibility  as  determined  by 
social  security. 

Sixth,  all  U.S.  citizens  and  nationals, 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  all  resident 
aliens  are  not  affected  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Social  security  is  intended  to  take 
care  of  persons  living  in  America.  At 
this  time  of  a  failing  social  security 
system,  we  cannot  allow  social  security 
to  continue  as  a  worldwide  pension 
system  for  noncitizens  no  longer  living 
in  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(t)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title  (but  subject  to  subpara- 
graphs (B)  through  (F)  of  this  paragraph), 
no  monthly  benefit  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  or  section  223  for  any  month  to  any 
Individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  or  national  of 
the  United  States,  If  such  individual— 


"(i)  has  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  or 

"(ii)  is  outside  the  United  States;  and  no 
monthly  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  any 
person  for  any  month  under  this  section  or 
section  223  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  income  of  an  individual 
who  (Without  regard  to  subparagraph  (E))  is 
himself  prevented  by  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subparagraph  from  receiving  a 
benefit  for  that  month. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (AXi)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  individual  within  the 
United  States  if  the  benefit  involved  is  pay- 
able to  such  individual  as  the  dependent  or 
survivor  of  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  the  dependent  or  survi- 
vor of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (AXii)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  individual  if  (i)  the  ben- 
efit involved  is  payable  to  such  Individual  as 
the  dependent  or  survivor  of  a  citizen  or  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  who  resides  out- 
side the  United  States  and  has  attained  age 
50  (or  who  died  outside  the  United  States 
after  attaining  that  age),  and  (li)  at  the  time 
such  citizen  or  national  attained  age  50  the 
spousal,  filial,  parental,  or  other  relation- 
ship which  is  required  for  such  individual's 
entitlement  to  the  benefit  involved  already 
existed. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  »n 
Individual  shall  be  considered  to  be  outside 
the  United  States  In  any  month  only  if  such 
month  occurs— 

"(i)  after  the  sixth  consecutive  calendar 
month  during  all  of  which  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  Information 
furnished  to  him  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  Information  which  otherwise  comes  to 
his  attention)  such  individual  is  outside  the 
United  States,  and 

"(ID  prior  to  the  first  month  thereafter 
during  all  of  which  such  Individual  has  been 
in  the  United  States; 

but  In  applying  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph  an  Individual  who  has 
been  outside  the  United  States  for  any 
period  of  thirty  consecutive  days  shall  be 
treated  as  remaining  outside  the  United 
States  until  he  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  thirty  consecutive 
days. 

"(E)  An  individual  who  is  otherwise  pre- 
vented by  subparagraph  (A)  from  receiving 
benefits  under  this  title  may  nevertheless  be 
paid  such  benefits,  as  though  such  subpara- 
graph were  inapplicable,  until  the  total 
amount  of  such  benefits  equals  the  total 
amount  of  the  taxes  paid  under  sections 
3101  and  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (or  the  corresponding  provisions  of 
prior  law)  with  respect  to  the  wages  and 
self-employment  income  on  which  such  ben- 
efits are  based  (or.  in  any  case  where  one  or 
more  other  persons  are  also  being  paid  ben- 
efits by  reason  of  this  subparagraph  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment 
income,  until  the  total  amount  of  the  bene- 
fits paid  to  such  individual  equals  the  por- 
tion of  such  taxes  which  is  attributable 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  such 
individual's  entitlement).  After  such  bene- 
fits have  been  paid,  such  individual  shall 
have  no  further  entitlement  to  benefits 
based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  same  wages 
and  self-employment  income.    • 

"(F)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "United  States'  (when  used  In  either  a 
geographical  or  political  sense)  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
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lands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  Section  202(t)<4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B): 

(2)  by  redesigning  subparagraphs  (C).  (D), 
and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C): 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed) and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  202(t)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ":  Prohibition  Against  Pay- 
ment of  Benefits  to  Aliens  Not  Permanent 
Residents". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  months  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

(b)  If  any  individual  is  (or  upon  applica- 
tion would  be)  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit 
under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted  on  the  basis  of  any  person's  wages 
and  self-employment  income,  none  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such 
benefit  or  with  respect  to  any  other  benefit 
which  is  or  may  become  payable  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self -employment 
income.* 
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By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2017.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  a 
study  of  handgun  bullets  manufac- 
tured in  or  imported  into  the  United 
States,  to  determine  which  bullets 
have  the  capacity  to  penetrate  bullet- 
proof vests  commonly  used  by  law  en- 
forcement officers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS'  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1982 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
until  "killer  bullets"  are  banned  from 
public  sale,  law  enforcement  officers 
and  public  officials  will  be  vulnerable 
to  assassins  who  acquire  them  since 
these  bullets  can  penetrate  otherwise 
bulletproof  vests.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  calls 
for  a  study  to  determine  which  hand- 
gun bullets  can  penetrate  vests  cur- 
rently in  use  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. A  companion  bill  already  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Mario 
BiAGGi.  As  a  former  New  York  City 
police  officer.  Representative  Biaggi 
knows  firsthand  the  dangers  involved. 
To  date,  there  is  no  exhaustive  list 
of  handgun  bullets  which  have  such 
devastating  and  penetrating  power. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  change 
that  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  three  determi- 
nations: First,  determine  the  capacity 
of  such  vests  to  protect  against  bullets 
in  general;  second,  determine  which 
bullets  are  now  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  which  can  penetrate  protec- 
tive vests;  finally,  determine  the  effec- 


tiveness of  laws  restricting  the  avail- 
ability of  handgun  bullets  which  can 
penetrate  protective  vests. 

It  is  imperative  that  "cop  killer"  bul- 
lets be  identified  as  soon  as  possible. 
Right  now  "killer  bullets"  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  all  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  public  officials.  Furthermore, 
funds  nationwide  have  been  invested 
to  provide  enforcement  officers  with 
bulletproof  vests.  In  fact,  these  vests 
are  credited  with  saving  at  least  400 
lives  of  law  enforcement  officers  annu- 
ally. If  'killer  bullets"  remain  avail- 
able to  the  public,  our  hard-won 
progress  to  protect  those  who  defend 
us  from  crime  will  be  lost.  The  public 
will  lose  in  other  ways  also.  Dangerous 
criminals  will  escape  more  frequently 
since  our  failure  to  act  will  force  law 
enforcement  officials  to  take  less  ag- 
gressive action  out  of  self-defense.  In 
addition,  controversial  public  officials 
will  present  their  views  in  public  less 
frequently.  These  are  costs  that  socie- 
ty need  not  absorb. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  issue 
should  be  judged  independently  from 
efforts  to  impose  further  gun  control. 
I.  for  one,  believe  we  have  gone  too  far 
already  in  restricting  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  protect  themselves  with  fire- 
arms. As  Representative  Biaggi  point- 
ed out,  this  is  a  case  of  "gun  abuse" 
rather  than  gun  control.  However,  it  is 
my  sincere  hope  we  can  begin  this 
study,  identify  bullets  which  penetrate 
protective  vests,  and  ban  those  that 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "New 
Bullets  for  Handguns  Pierce  Armor, 
and  Police  Want  a  Ban,"  along  with  a 
copy  of  my  proposed  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Protection  Act 
of  1981". 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  protection  of  our  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement officers  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  have  a  highly  qualified  crime 
prevention  force, 

(2)  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  law 
enforcement  officers  were  killed  with  hand- 
guns between  1974  and  1978,  which  repre- 
sents 68  per  centum  of  all  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  killed  in  that  period, 

(3)  the  law  enforcement  community  is  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  bulletproof  vests 
for  protection  against  handgun  bullets. 

(4)  law  enforcement  officers  are  seriously 
threatened  by  the  use  of  certain  handgun 
bullets  which  are  available  to  the  public  and 
capable  of  penetrating  bulletproof  vests. 

(5)  available  information  regarding  both 
the  capacity  of  various  handgun  bullets  to 


penetrate  bulletproof  vests  and  the  risk 
that  the  availability  and  use  of  such  bullets 
pose  to  law  enforcement  officers  is  not  ade- 
quate to  assist  law  enforcement  officers. 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  reduce  such  risk. 

(6)  the  law  enforcement  community  has 
expressed  deep  concern  about  such  risk,  and 

(7)  a  study  to  determine  the  capacity  of 
handgun  bullets  to  penetrate  bulletproof 
vests  will  provide  information  which  may 
lead  to  saving  the  lives  of  law  enforcement 
officers. 

(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
determine  the  risk  posed  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  by  the  availability  and  use  of 
handgun  bullets  which  have  the  capacity  to 
penetrate  bulletproof  vests,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  take  appropriate  action  to  reduce 
such  risk. 

STUDY  OF  HANDGUN  BULLETS 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  capacity 
of  handgun  bullets  to  penetrate  bulletproof 
vests  and  the  risk  posed  to  law  enforcement 
officers  by  the  availability  and  use  of  hand- 
gun bullets.  Such  study  shall  include  a  de- 
termination of— 

(1)  which  handgun  bullets  currently  avail- 
able to  the  public  through  importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  or  other  transfer  are  ca- 
pable of  penetrating  bulletproof  vests  com- 
monly used  by  law  enforcement  officers. 

(2)  the  capacity  of  such  bulletproof  vests 
to  withstand  handgun  bullets,  and 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  any  provision  of 
law  which  restricts  the  availability  to  the 
public  of  handgun  bullets  which  have  the 
capacity  to  penetrate  bulletproof  vests  com- 
monly used  by  law  enforcement  officers. 

REPORT  OF  STUDY 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress,  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  funds  are  first  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  Act,  containing  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  study  required  in  section  3. 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
regarding  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
legislation  based  on  such  findings  and  con- 
clusions. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "bullet"  means  a  round  or 
elongated  missile  designed  to  be  fired  from  a 
firearm. 

(2)  the  term  "bulletproof  vest"  means  any 
commercially  available,  soft,  lightweight 
body  armor, 

(3)  the  term  "handgun"  means  any  fire- 
arm which  has  a  short  stock  and  which  is 
designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand,  and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $500,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

New  Bullets  for  Handguns  Pierce  Armor. 
AND  PoucE  Want  a  Ban 

(By  Terrance  W.  McGarry) 
Los    Angeles.— Police    organizations    and 
their  allies  in  Congress  and  at  least   two 
state  legislatures  are  trying  to  outlaw  the 
apple  green  bullets  they  call  "cop-killers."' 

The  bullets,  available  in  all  pistol  calibers, 
easily  punch  through  "bullet-proof"  vests 
worn  mainly  by  officers  and  politicians. 
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The  Kevlar  fabric  vests,  lightweight  but 
strong  enough  to  halt  almost  all  pistol  bul- 
lets, have  proved  a  boon  to  police  officers 
and  are  becoming  increasingly  common. 

But  "these  frightening  bullets  eliminate 
all  protection  for  police  officers  and  public 
officials  who  must  fear  assassination."  said 
California  Assemblyman  Tom  Banes,  who 
plans  to  introduce  a  bill  when  the  state  leg- 
islature reconvenes  this  month,  outlawing 
the  manufacture,  possession  or  sale  of  the 
bullets  in  California.  In  New  York,  state 
Sen.  John  Calandra  has  introduced  a  similar 
bill  that  he  expects  will  be  approved. 

"The  problem  is.  there  is  no  other  use  for 
these  bullets"  other  than  shooting  police  of- 
ficers and  assassinating  politicians,  said 
Rep.  Mario  Biaggi  (D-N.Y.),  who  has  been 
trying  to  outlaw  the  bullets  on  the  federal 
level. 

Between  1975  and  1978.  the  latest  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available  but  before  the 
vests  became  as  common  as  they  are  now. 
the  vests  saved  the  lives  of  250  of  the  255 
police  officers  wearing  them  who  were  shot 
in  gun  battles,  Biaggi  said.  The  other  five 
were  hit  in  the  head  or  other  unprotected 
areas. 

He  has  a  bill  pending  before  a  House  com- 
mittee to  commission  a  study  "to  identify  all 
such  bullets  so  that  ultimately  we  can  enact 
laws  to  btui  their  manufacture  and  sale," 
said  his  spokesman.  Bob  Blancato. 

"If  I  were  an  officer  on  the  street.  Id  be 
very  fearful  of  these  things, "  said  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Police  Association's  West 
Coast  representative.  San  Francisco  officer 
Gerald  Crowley,  who  witnessed  tests  of  the 
bullets. 

In  those  tests,  he  said,  "A  vest  was  folded 
so  that  it  presented  four  times  the  normal 
thickness  of  Kevlar.  A  .357-magnum  from  a 
distance  of  20  feet  went  through  all  four 
layers  of  the  vest  and  five  big  city  telephone 
directories  behind  it." 

To  date,  no  police  officer  or  other  Kevlar- 
protected  person  has  been  shot  with  the 
special  bullets,  and  authorities  hope  to  get 
the  ammunition  off  the  market  before  there 
is  such  a  shooting. 

Biaggi  said  he  first  heard  about  the 
armor-piercing  bullets  "about  two  years  ago 
from  the  New  York  City  Patrolmen's  Benev- 
olent Association." 

Investigators  say  there  are  several  bullets 
with  similar  characteristics,  but  the  best 
known  is  the  KTW. 

It  was  developed  by  a  doctor  and  two 
peace  officers  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  a  shipbuild- 
ing town  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  bronze  bullet,  semi-pointed  in  shape, 
is  coated  with  Teflon.  Its  hardness  and 
shape  give  it  better  penetration  and  the 
Teflon  "slides"  it  through  otherwise  impen- 
etrable surfaces. 

KTW  is  named  for  Dr.  J.  P.  Kopsch,  Dan 
Turcus  and  Don  Ward.  Kopsch.  the  former 
coroner,  now  runs  the  company.  Turcus  re- 
called the  origin  of  the  bullet: 

""We  had  a  shootout  in  Lorain  and  the 
police  bullets  were  just  bouncing  off  the 
guy's  car  while  he  was  shooting  back  at  us. 
"Dr.  Kopsch  said  he  had  seen  too  many 
shooting  cases  as  a  coroner  in  which  the 
police  were  at  a  disadvantage.  We  got  to 
talking  about  it  and  decided  policemen 
should  have  a  bullet  that  gave  them  an 
edge,  something  they  could  fire  from  the 
pistols  they  already  had  and  that  would 
shoot  right  through  a  car. 

"We  experimented  for  years  and  came  up 
with  a  material  that  was  twice  as  dense  as 
lead.  The  Teflon  coating  added  about  20 
percent  more  penetration— they  just  slide 
right  through. 


"'We  didn't  want  to  manufacture  it.  really. 
We  tried  to  sell  it  to  the  U.S.  military  but 
they  weren't  interested. 

"Most  of  our  production,  when  I  was  with 
the  company,  was  sold  to  foreign  govern- 
ments for  their  police  forces,  I  seem  to 
recall.  I  heard  the  East  Germans  were 
trying  to  copy  it."' 

The  bullets  developers  said  they  never 
sold  the  bullets  to  civilians,  but  critics  dis- 
agree. At  least  one  civilian,  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  told  UPI  he  was  able  to  obtain 
a  large  number  of  the  bullets  by  mail  from  a 
California  dealer,  with  no  identification  re- 
quired. The  dealer  denied  it,  but  the  source 
has  a  collection  of  KTW  bullets. 

"Youre  supposed  to  be  a  law  enforcement 
officer  to  buy  these  things,  the  KTW  people 
say,  but  there  simply  is  no  effective  enforce- 
ment of  that  restriction, "  said  Craig  Floyd, 
an  aide  to  Biaggi. 

"We've  contacted  law  enforcement  depart- 
ments all  over  the  country  and  they  say 
they  have  no  use  for  them  because  they're 
so  dangerous.  They  go  right  through  dam 
near  anything— people,  cars,  walls— and  hit 
other  things,  like  a  bystander  some  distance 
away.  Police  won't  use  them  because  you 
can't  tell  where  they'll  wind  up." 

A  difficulty  in  drawing  up  federal  legisla- 
tion. Floyd  said,  "is  that  we  have  heard 
there  are  other  bullets,  besides  the  KTW. 
which  could  also  penetrate  a  Kevlar  vest. 
That  restricts  our  ability  to  ban  the  KTW 
alone,  which  is  why  we  want  a  federal  study 
to  identify  all  such  bullets."* 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 253.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  "National 
Circle  K  Week.  " 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1698.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  to  provide  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  admission  of  certain  chil- 
dren of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Personnel. 

S.   1797 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1797.  a  bill 
to  provide  the  private  sector  training 
and  placement  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents of  enterprise  zones,  emphasizing 
the  use  of  community-based  organiza- 
tions and  the  involvement  of  small 
business  concerns  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN).  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvauiia  (Mr. 
Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1881.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  stamp  to 
honor  the  dedication  of  the  "Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from   Georgia  (Mr.   Nunn)   was 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  284-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  MINI- 
MUM TAX  ON  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  284 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
explore  the  possibility  of  imposing  on  corpo- 
rations a  minimum  alternative  tax  on  tax 
preferences. 

MINIMUM  TAX  ON  CORPORATIONS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  submit  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  asking  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  to  study  the  feasibil- 
ity of  instituting  an  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  on  preference  items  for  cor- 
porations. 

The  alternative  minimum  tax  on 
preferences  for  individuals  applies 
generally  to  those  taxpayers  with 
large  amounts  of  itemized  deductions. 
This  tax  is  imposed  in  addition  to  reg- 
ular income  tax.  This  tax  applies  to 
adjusted  itemized  deductions  and  cap- 
ital gains  of  taxpayers  if  it  results  in  a 
higher  tax  than  the  taxpayer  would  be 
liable  for  using  the  standard  methods 
for  computing  tax  liability. 

Items  of  tax  preference  are  gener- 
ally those  items  which  are  either  not 
subject  to  taxation  because  of  tempo- 
rary exclusion  from  gross  income  or 
because  of  accelerated  depreciation  or 
not  subject  to  full  taxation  because  of 
certain  deductions  or  a  special  tax 
rate. 

In  my  view  an  alternative  minimum 
tax  on  preference  items  for  corpora- 
tions deserves  study.  Congress  has 
come  under  great  criticism  for  enact- 
ing the  controversial  leasing  provisions 
which  permit  a  corporation  to  sell  tax 
benefits  it  cannot  use  to  a  corporation 
which  may  use  them.  This  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  law  to  permit  cor- 
porations in  a  loss  position  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  benefits  of  accelerated 
depreciation.  It  was  also  added  to  pre- 
vent the  swallow-up  of  unprofitable 
companies  by  other  more  profitable 
concerns  hungry  for  tax  benefits. 
While  many  people  feel  the  company 
selling  or  more  accurately  leasing  the 
tax  benefits  should  be  permitted  to 
gain  the  advantages  of  the  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system,  few  of  us  are 
sympathetic  to  the  company  acquiring 
the  leasing  benefits  to  net  out  their 
tax  liability.  For  that  reason,  an  alter- 
native minimum  corporate  tax  putting 
a  floor  on  the  amount  of  tax  all  corpo- 
rations pay  deserves  our  earnest  con- 
sideration. Congress  enacted  the  accel- 
erated cost  recovery  system  to  encour- 
age  business   to   retool   and    embark 
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upon  productive  enterprise,  we  did  not 
enact  this  system  with  the  intent  of 
permitting  corporations  to  absolve 
themselves  of  their  tax  liability. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  asking  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury  to  seriously  con- 
sider a  proposal  of  this  nature  and  I 
am  asking  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislative  endeavor  by  joining  me 
as  co-sponsors  of  this  measure.  • 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  oversight  hearing  regarding 
mineral  royalties  previously  scheduled 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  on  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 28  at  10  a.m.,  will  begin  at  9  a.m. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5161. 

SUBCOBCMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES. 
RESEARCH.  AND  RULES 

Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1982,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Expenditures, 
Research,  and  Rules  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  Federal  procurement  work 
force.  The  hearing  is  scheduled  to 
begin  at  9  a.m.  and  is  to  be  held  in 
room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  subconunittee  has  invited  wit- 
nesses to  provide  testimony  on  the  fol- 
lowing issues:  First,  demography  and 
role  of  the  work  force  in  the  existing 
procurement  system;  second,  ongoing 
executive  branch  efforts  to  enhance 
the  training  and  professionalism  of 
the  work  force;  third,  the  contribu- 
tions being  made  by  universities,  pro- 
fessional associations,  and  other  pri- 
vate sector  resources;  and  fourth,. the 
impact  of  the  work  force  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Government  and  its 
contractors.  In  the  months  ahead,  this 
subcommittee,  and  the  Congress,  will 
be  considering  the  administration's 
proposal  for  a  uniform  Federal  pro- 
curement system.  We  will  be  working 
toward  a  simplified,  deregulated 
system  which  encourages  more  partici- 
pation by  businesses  large  and  small 
within  a  statutory  framework  that  fos- 
ters more  competition  for  the  Govern- 
ment's business. 

The  subcommittee  encourages  the 
submission  of  written  testimony  by 
any  interested  person.  Written  submis- 
sions should  be  addressed  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Expenditures, 
Research,  and  Rules,  128  C.  Street 
NE.,  room  44,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
For  additional  information,  interested 
persons  should  contact  Pat  Otto,  chief 
clerk  of  the  subcommittee,  or  its  pro- 


curement  counsel,   William    B.    Mon- 
talto,  at  (202)  224-0211. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Agricultural  Policy  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  to  evaluate  the  economic 
impact  of  previous  agricultural  embar- 
gos  on  both  the  United  States  and  the 
embargoed  countries.  I  have  invited 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  producer  groups, 
the  agribusiness  industry,  and  the  aca- 
demic field  to  testify. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, February  3,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  324,  Russell  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  or 
John  Cozart  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  meeting  on  the  budget  of  the 
committee  on  January  27,  1982,  in 
room  6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  at  10  a.m. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-4129. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  hold 
a  meeting  on  Friday,  February  5,  1982, 
at  10  a.m,  in  room  301  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  receive  testimony  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  on 
the  Technology  Assessment  Act  of 
1972  and  the  operation  of  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment.  This  hear- 
ing will  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  over- 
sight hearings  dealing  with  the  con- 
gressional support  agencies  that  pro- 
vide services  directly  to  the  Senate. 

Individuals  wishing  to  testify  or  to 
submit  a  statement  for  the  record 
should  contact  Mr.  Anthony  L.  Harvey 
of  the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  ex- 
tension 4-0291. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  armounce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  hold 
a  meeting  on  Tuesday.  February  2. 
1982,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  301  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  receive  testimony 
from  Senators  and  others  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  postal  patron  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  97-69  (S.  1224).  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  the  frank. 

As  this  matter  relates  directly  to 
each  Senator's  ability  to  communicate 
with  his  or  her  constituents,  I  encour- 
age all  Senators  to  express  their  opin- 
ion on  the  postal  patron  program  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  Any  Senator 
wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  should  contact 
Carole  Blessington  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee staff  on  extension  4-0278. 


At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  and  accompanying 
materials  concerning  postal  patron 
mailings  that  were  sent  on  December 
18.  1981.  to  all  Senators  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 

ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington,  D.C.  December  IS.  198J. 

Dear  Senator:  On  October  26.  1981.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  into  law  S.  1224  (P.L. 
97-69).  relating  to  changes  in  use  of  the 
frank. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  97-69 
extends  to  Senators  the  use  of  simplified 
forms  of  address,  or  postal  patron  mailings. 
Senate  report  97-155.  which  accompanied  S. 
1224.  cites  four  areas  for  potential  cost-sav- 
ings to  the  Senate: 

(1)  Postal  patron  mail  rates  are  lower. 

(2)  With  the  use  of  postal  patron  address- 
es, there  is  no  returned  mail.  Newsletters  re- 
turned with  address  corrections  by  postmas- 
ter, cost  25  cents  per  piece. 

(3)  Senate  Computer  Center  costs  would 
be  reduced  if  fewer  labels  were  printed. 

(4)  Staff  used  to  update  mailing  lists  could 
be  freed  for  other  taslcs.  A  fact  sheet  giving 
more  information  on  postal  patron  mailings 
is  attached. 

Public  Law  97-^9  authorizes  Senators  to 
use  postal  patron  mailings  120  days  after  en- 
actment and  following  the  development  of 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

To  assist  the  Rules  Committee  in  deter- 
mining what  might  be  an  appropriate 
number  of  postal  patron  mailings  to  author- 
ize per  year  and  to  determine  the  impact  on 
Senate  costs,  services,  space  and  personnel, 
we  need  your  assistance  in  our  planning 
process. 

Would  you  please  take  the  time  to  answer 
the  attached  questionnaire  and  return  it  to 
the  Rules  Committee  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Fact  Sheet 

(1)  The  use  of  the  postal  patron  program 
does  not  require  staff  resources  to  maintain 
mail  files.  Postal  patron  mailings  can  reach 
every  mailbox  in  the  state  or  can  be  target- 
ed by  zip  code  or  even  by  carrier  route. 

(2)  The  current  level  of  newsletter  produc- 
tion in  the  Senate  is  approximately  equal  to 
one  statewide  postal  patron  mailing  to  every 
mailbox  in  the  state  per  Senator  per  year. 

(3)  Elimination  of  the  current  system  of 
individualized  addresses  for  newsletters  in 
favor  of  one  statewide  postal  patron  mailing 
per  Senator  could  result  in  a  net  postage 
savings  to  the  Senate  of  over  $5,000,000  per 
year  (based  on  maximum  participation  in 
the  postal  patron  program  vis-a-vis  Third 
Class  Bulk  Sort). 

(4)  More  than  one  postal  patron  mailing 
per  year  or  even  one  postal  patron  mailing 
plus  the  current  use  of  individualized  ad- 
dresses for  newsletters  will  require  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  funds. 

(5)  Comparison  of  postal  rates  per  piece: 
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(In  cents] 


Isl 
class 


M  class 
bulk 
sort' 


Postal 
palion 


Base  rate 

(Returns)  address  correction  requested 

(Returns)  undeliveral>le  mail  returned  (lor  dele 

lion) 
Eipress  mail  sack  surcliarge  average 


20 

25 


0 
13 


93 

25 


109 
13 


79 

0 


0 
13 


'  Third  class  Iwlk  sort  program  tiegan  Aug  10  1981.  onor  lo  wliKh  all 
Senate  mail  went  at  tt»  drst  class  rale  Cuirently,  over  60  percent  ol  Senate 
mail  Dualities  lor  tlic  9  3  cents  rate 

Questionnaire 
POSTAL  patron  newsletters 

I.  A.  How  many  times  per  year  do  you 
issue  newsletters? 

B.  What  is  the  quantity  mailed  each 
issue? 

II.  Do  you  plan  to  use  postal  patron  mail- 
ings. Yes  —  No  — 

If  yes: 

A.  How  many  times  per  year  would  you 
like  to  be  able  to  make  a  statewide  postal 
patron  mailing? 

B.  Would  you  anticipate  using  postal 
patron  mailings: 

Exclusively? 

In  combination  with  individually  ad- 
dressed newsletters?  — — 

III.  If  you  had  to  make  a  choice: 

Would  you  use  individually  addressed 
newsletters  only? 

Or  Would  you  use  postal  patron  mailings 
only? 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SAM 
RAYBURNS  BIRTH 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  month,  on  January  6, 1  traveled 
to  Bonham.  Tex.,  and  took  part  in 
ceremonies  marking  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  Sam  Raybum's  birth. 

Bonham  is  Sam  Raybum's  home- 
town and  the  site  of  the  very  impres- 
sive Sam  Raybum  Library.  The  Speak- 
er is  still  remembered  with  great  fond- 
ness by  the  people  of  Bonham  whom 
he  served  in  the  House  for  over  half  a 
century. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Sam  Raybum 
represented  much  of  what  is  finest 
and  most  noble  about  our  American 
experience.  He  symbolized  the  spirit  of 
commitment,  deep  personal  integrity, 
and  sense  of  service  that  is  so  essential 
to  our  democratic,  representative  form 
of  government. 

Sam  Raybum  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  respected  legislative  lead- 
ers in  the  history  of  America.  He  was 
also  a  close  personal  friend  who 
taught  me  a  great  deal  about  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  I  ar- 
rived there  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  back 
in  1948. 

I  found  that  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive aspects  of  the  ceremonies  in 
Bonham  was  the  degree  to  which  The 
Speaker  touched  the  lives  of  those 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him.  Ev- 
eryone who  was  a  friend  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn  has  a  special  story  or  antedote 


that  illustrates  his  warmth  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  his  single-minded  dedica- 
tion to  public  service. 

One  of  the  most  moving  and  elo- 
quent remembrances  I  heard  at 
Bonham  was  spoken  by  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  who  knew  and  admired  Sam 
Raybum  throughout  much  of  his 
career.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  managed  to 
catch  some  of  the  magic  of  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  and  I  ask  to  have  her  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record. 
Remarks  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 

Sam  Rayburn  Birthday  Centennial 
One  hundred  years!  Can  it  really  be  that 
long  for  a  man  who  is  so  fresh  In  the  minds 
of  all  of  us— a  man  who  was  the  essence  of 
faith  in  this  country  and  its  destiny— opti- 
mistic about  our  future— a  man  who  lived 
his  patriotism. 

How  comforting  it  is  to  me  to  know  that 
we  produced  leaders  like  that.  The  legacy  he 
left  me— left  all  of  us— I  think  is  reassurance 
about  our  country  and  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment. Can  it  be  21  years  since  he  died? 

For  the  thousands  of  us  who  remember 
him  so  vividly,  he  is  ever  present  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  I  can  still  see  him  walking  through 
the  corridors,  a  brown  felt  hat  on  his  head, 
set  deep  into  his  broad  shoulders,  taking  an 
envelope  out  of  his  pocket  and  making  a 
note  on  it  if  someone  stopped  him.  He 
walked  through  the  Capitol  and  his  district 
like  a  man  driving  a  wagon,  pulling  up  the 
rein  to  talk. 

He  had  the  simple  power  and  honesty  of 
someone  who  believed  in  the  simple  good- 
ness of  people,  from  the  day  he  set  foot  in 
the  Capitol  In  1913  he  never  flinched  from 
the  word  "Government."  In  his  maiden 
speech  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
made  that  clear: 

"It  Is  now  my  sole  purpose  here  to  enact 
such  wise  and  just  laws  that  our  common 
country  will  be  a  happy  and  more  prosper- 
ous country." 

And  for  48  years  he  labored  for  that  pur- 
pose, breaking  the  stranglehold  of  the 
greedy,  with  the  Holding  Company  Act,  and 
whole  staccato  of  new  deal  legislation  that 
lifted  the  Nation  out  of  the  depression  and 
got  it  moving. 

When  I  came  as  a  young  bride  to  Wash- 
ington, Lyndon  already  knew  Mr.  Sam.  He 
had  told  me  of  the  first  time  he  had  met 
him. 

Lyndon  was  secretary  to  Congressman 
Kleberg  and  was  very  sick  In  a  Washington 
hospital.  Suddenly,  there  In  the  doorway 
was  Mr.  Raybum  saying:  "Son.  I  am  an  old 
friend  of  your  father's  and  I  just  wanted  to 
drop  by  and  see  how  you  are."  His  dealings 
with  people  were  always  just  that  kind  and 
direct. 

Years  later,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when 
Nellie  Connally  and  I  were  saying  goodbye 
to  our  husbands  as  they  left  for  the  Pacific, 
the  Speaker  was  there  with  us  at  the  depot. 
As  the  train  pulled  out  (and  we  were  feeling 
so  forlorn)  the  Speaker  turned  to  us  and 
said,  "Now  girls,  we're  going  out  and  get  the 
best  dinner  In  town." 

Years  later.  Lyndon  and  Mr.  Sam  and  I 
were  riding  through  the  fall  foliage  of  Vir- 
ginia on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Suddenly  we 
came  out  on  a  slope  to  a  breathtaking  view 
of  that  great  white  glistening  U.S.  Capitol. 
He  said  with  pride:  "Lady  Bird,  how  do  you 
like  my  Capitol? "  He  felt  Intensely  posses- 
sive about  that  Capitol  and  all  that  hap- 
pened there.  He  believed  that  building  must 
belong  to  every  American  in  a  very  personal 
way. 


I  came  to  Boham  when  he  proudly  dedi- 
cated the  Sam  Raybum  Library.  There  are 
a  thousand  stories  In  that  Library,  a  thou- 
sand lessons  In  Government  for  students  of 
History,  for  writers,  and  just  plain  Ameri- 
cans. The  library  Is  filled  with  rich  re- 
sources to  be  mined— stories  of  our  Nation's 
heartaches  and  triumphs  covering  48 
years— about  a  fourth  of  the  Nation's  life- 
time—covering eight  Presidents— from 
Woodrow  Wilson  to  John  P.  Kennedy 

I  remember  how  Impressed  Lyndon  was 
with  the  Speaker's  collection  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  dating  back  to  the  First 
Congress  In  1798.  Other  than  the  Library  of 
Congrress.  this  library  in  Bonham  has  the 
only  complete  set  in  the  Nation. 

I  came  back  to  Bonham  the  day  he  died  In 
1961  with  Lyndon  and  met  the  people  of 
Texas'  Old  Fourth— the  beloved  district  of 
that  beloved  man— as  they  came  to  pay 
their  respects  at  that  white  wooden  farm 
house  that  sits  here  on  the  black,  waxy 
farm  land  of  north  Texas. 

I  remember  how  rough  and  worn  were  the 
hands— the  hard  working  hands— hands  of 
character— and  how  tender  their  voices 
when  they  spoke  of  "Sammy"  or  "the 
Speaker".  Many  had  known  him  as  a  boy 
and  had  sent  him  to  Austin  and  then  to 
Washington.  He  made  Government  come 
alive  and  serve  them. 

This  morning.  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  his 
"Athens  on  the  hlU"— his  library  looking 
west  to  the  Cotton  Gin  and  the  Willow  Wild 
Cemetery.  There  Sam  Raybum  Is  buried— In 
the  family  plot  with  eight  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  Each  grave  has  a  small  grey 
granit  marker— all  the  same.  His  own 
marker  reads  simply  "Mr.  Sam  (1882-1961)." 
A  small  gavel  is  etched  in  the  stone. 

I  used  to  think  it  needed  to  say  a  lot  more, 
at  least  a  line  that  gave  the  essence  of  him— 
"He  voted  for  the  folks"— but  Sam  Raybum 
was  a  man  who  needs  no  embellishment.* 


AMENDMENT  OF  TAX  LEASING 
PROVISIONS  OF  1981  TAX  CUT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
sunset  the  tax  leasing  provisions  of 
the  1981  Tax  Act  on  September  30, 
1982. 

Mr.  President,  these  new  rules, 
which  permit  corporations  to  sell  tax 
breaks  to  each  other,  have  drawn  a  lot 
of  deserved  criticism  over  the  past  few 
months.  A  number  of  newspaper  edi- 
tors, public  officials,  and  Meml)ers  of 
Congress  have  seized  the  opportunity 
to  denounce  this  provision  as  a  half- 
baked  idea  which  allows  large  profita- 
ble companies  to  take  investment  cred- 
its and  accelerated  deductions,  leaving 
the  small  umprofitable  companies  to 
nibble  at  the  leftovers. 

The  authors  of  this  provision,  point- 
ed out  the  likelihood  that  a  large 
number  of  companies  would  be  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  new  investment 
incentives.  They  further  argued  that, 
without  this  provision,  a  taxable  com- 
pany might  be  encouraged  to  acquire  a 
company  with  no  taxable  income 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  employing  its 
unused  tax  credits. 

While  there  may  have  been  reasona- 
ble   basis    for    proposing    these    new 
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rules,  in  practice  they  simply  have  not 
worked. 

Recent  experience  reveals  that  for 
the  most  part  only  the  largest  corpora- 
tions have  taken  advantage  of  this 
provision.  Since  one  of  the  primary 
justifications  of  new  law  was  that  it 
would  help  smaller  companies  other- 
wise unable  to  invest  in  new  equip- 
ment, the  predominant  use  of  this 
system  by  large  corporations  is  dis- 
turbing. 

In  addition,  considerable  doubt  re- 
mains as  to  how  much  benefit  from 
the  leasing  arrangement  is  actually 
reaching  the  intended  beneficiary— 
the  nonprofitable  company.  Some 
have  claimed  that  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  are  siphoned  off 
by  the  taxable  corporation  and  inter- 
mediaries, leaving  only  20  percent  of 
the  benefits  to  the  unprofitable  com- 
pany. A  more  reasonable  estimate. 
based  or  recently  completed  leasing  ar- 
rangements as  a  basis  for  judgment 
would  be  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
benefits  are  finally  realized  by  the  un- 
profitable company.  Even  this  division 
of  benefits  would  represent  an  ineffi- 
cient means  of  helping  nonprofitable 
companies. 

The  most  compelling  reason  for  put- 
ting aside  this  now  provision  is  its  pro- 
hibitive expense.  Even  conservative  es- 
timates place  its  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  fiscal  year  1981-86  at 
$29.1  billion.  Many  analysts  believe 
the  actual  figure  will  come  to  twice 
that  amount.  In  view  of  the  deficits 
now  anticipated  for  those  years,  an  im- 
perfect arrangement  like  this  one  is  an 
unaffordable  luxury. 

Finally,  although  these  new  rules 
were  part  of  a  tax  package  which  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  late  last  year,  they  were 
passed  in  great  haste.  Certainly  a  pro- 
gram of  tax  advantages  worth  at  least 
$29.1  billion  requires  full  debate  in  the 
Congress,  debate  that  is  more 
thoughtful  than  last  year's. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that 
tax  leasing  is  not  a  new  addition  to  the 
tax  code.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  tax 
leasing  has  been  in  use  since  the  birth 
of  the  investment  tax  credit.  These  old 
rules,  devised  in  1962,  had  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  frequency  of  the  leasing 
arrangements. 

Last  year's  legislation  requires  that 
all  parties  to  a  leasing  arrangement 
file  pertinent  information  with  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Congress  will  shortly 
have  before  it  more  detailed  data  with 
which  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  this 
provision. 

My  bill  would  open  the  debate  on 
the  entire  scope  of  this  issue,  forcing 
Congress  to  determine  whether  leasing 
ought  to  be  restricted  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  old  rules  or  whether 
it  ought  to  be  terminated  altogether. 

My  bill  sets  the  date  for  the  expira- 
tion of  this  provision  as  September  30, 
1982.  Without  penalizing  those  compa- 


nies who  have  already  made  long-term 
capital  commitments  on  the  basis  of 
new  law.  it  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  future  of  these  new  rules. 

Most  importantly,  it  will  give  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  ample  op- 
portunity to  review  the  entire  area  of 
tax  leasing,  with  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation available. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  every 
tax  provision  should  bear  the  burden 
of  proving  its  merit  under  an  estab- 
lished time  frame.  Since  we  have  not 
yet  chosen  to  apply  the  "sunset"  prin- 
ciple to  the  tax  code  generally,  per- 
haps we  can  try  it  on  this  one  section. 
Unless  leasing  can  be  justified  by  a 
year's  experience  and  passed  again  in 
the  light  of  day.  it  should  be  terminat- 
ed.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL 
WEBSTER 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
January  18,  1982,  marked  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  o^  Daniel 
Webster  of  New  Hampshire,  an  Ameri- 
can who  made  his  imprint  on  this 
country's  history  through  his  great 
skills  as  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  states- 
man. Too  often,  we  forget  the  contri- 
butions of  Americans  of  earlier  gen- 
erations, and  I  feel  that  it  is  important 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  remember 
and  honor  this  great  American. 

Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  Salis- 
bury, N.H..  the  son  of  an  early  revolu- 
tionary leader.  Fortified  by  his  fa- 
ther's steady  encouragement,  he  at- 
tended Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
Dartmouth  College  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Subsequently,  he  studied  law 
and,  after  a  brief  period  of  teaching  to 
support  his  brother's  education,  began 
to  practice  law  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.  It 
was  during  his  9  years  in  Portsmouth 
that  Webster  became  more  and  more 
drawn  into  politics.  He  spoke  often  of 
his  devotion  to  the  bonds  of  our  Feder- 
al Union  and  was  especially  articulate 
on  economics  and  public  finance,  argu- 
ing diligently  for  the  protection  of 
New  England's  shipping  industries. 
Using  his  superior  forensic  abilities,  he 
sought  to  arouse  those  inclined  to  sit 
still  and  sigh  at  the  depravity  of  the 
times.  He  represented  Massachusetts 
in  Congress  beginning  in  1812.  and 
began  his  long  career  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1827. 

Although  Webster  frequently  found 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration he  worked  with,  he  was  a  patri- 
ot, not  a  partisan,  deciding  each  meas- 
ure on  its  merits  and  not  its  point  of 
origin.  He  was  admired  as  a  practical 
statesman,  recognizing  concession  as  a 
method  to  resolving  warring  views. 
When  criticizing  measures,  he  argued 
constructively,  offering  alternative 
ideas  and  plans.  It  was  during  his  term 
as  Senator  that  he  came  to  be  known 
as  defender  of  the  Constitution.  Serv- 
ing as  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 


dents Harrison  and  Tyler,  he  demon- 
strated his  outstanding  characteristics 
of  tact  and  dignity  in  resolving  many 
delicate  diplomatic  tangles. 

While  conducting  his  political 
career,  Webster  continued  to  practice 
law.  earning  broad  recognition  as  a 
gifted  and  committed  lawyer.  He  was 
often  retained  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
arguing  brilliantly  in  cases  that  in- 
volved grave  constitutional  issues,  in- 
cluding McCulloch  against  Maryland. 
Gibbons  against  Ogden.  and  Osborn 
against  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  man  of  fore- 
sight, dedication,  and  action.  His  zeal 
and  perseverance  not  only  left  a  last- 
ing impression  on  early  19th  century 
America  but  have  also  inspired  Ameri- 
cans ever  since.  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  use  of  this  distinguished  Ameri- 
can's desk  here  on  the  Senate  floor.* 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  REGULATORY 
REFORM  ACT  ON  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF  THE  FEDER- 
AL RESERVE  BOARD 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  expressing  my  concern  over 
the  potential  impact  of  the  pending 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  (S.  1080)  on 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  other  independent 
agencies.  Inasmuch  as  President 
Reagan  had  stressed  the  autonomy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  his  press 
conference  and  stated  that  the  policy 
of  his  administration  toward  the 
Agency  is  one  of  neutrality,  I  called  on 
the  President  to  support  an  amend- 
ment that  I  intend  to  offer  to  S.  1080 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Fed  and  other  similar  agencies  such  as 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. I  would  request  that  a  copy  of 
that  letter  be  included  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Volcker  ex- 
pressing concern  regarding  the  execu- 
tive oversight  provisions  of  S.  1080. 

My  amendment,  which  I  hope  to  in- 
troduce this  week,  will  be  similar  in 
thrust  to  that  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  when  it  reported  S.  1080. 
The  letters  follow: 
Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, Subcommittee  on  Energy, 
Nuclear      Proliferation,      and 
Government  Processes. 
V/ashington,  D.C..  January  21,  1982. 
The  President. 
The  White  HoiLst, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Your  remarks  at 
your  press  conference  on  Tuesday  and  sub- 
sequent statements  by  White  House  spokes- 
men to  the  press  indicated  that  in  your  view 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  entirely  "au- 
tonomous" and  that  the  policy  of  your  Ad- 


ministration towards  the  Fed  is  one  of  "neu- 
trality". 

At  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee mark-up  of  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1981  (S.  1080)  and  other  negotiations 
on  this  legislation.  White  House  spokesmen 
have  expressly  indicated,  however,  that 
Reagan  Administration  policy  is  to  obtain 
and  exercise  greatly  increased  authority 
over  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board  and  other 
independent  regulatory  agencies"  rulemak- 
ing activities.  In  essence  the  authority 
sought,  contained  in  the  Executive  Over- 
sight provisions  of  the  bill  (section  624). 
would  require  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board 
and  these  other  agencies  to  submit  all  their 
major  rules  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  screening,  prior  to  issuance 
in  proposed  or  final  form.  This  practice  has 
already  been  implemented  with  respect  to 
Executive  Branch  agencies  pursuant  to  your 
Executive  Order  on  Regulatory  Relief  (E.  O. 
12291)  and  I  understand  that  under  this  au- 
thority OMB  has  already  rejected  numerous 
r>ending  regulations. 

Chairman  Volcker.  and  the  heads  of  many 
other  independent  agencies,  have  strongly 
objected  to  this  proposed  change  in  their 
rulemaking  practices  as  a  significant  intru- 
sion on  their  independence  of  action.  In 
Chairman  Volcker's  words  to  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  Chairman 
Roth,  commenting  on  S.  1080: 

"There  is  an  additional  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  provisions  for  executive 
oversight  in  the  rulemaking  process,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system.  As  1  know  you 
are  aware.  Congress  created  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  1913  as  an  independent 
entity  in  order  to  emphasize  the  Insulation 
of  the  credit  regulation  process  from  the 
function  of  financing  the  government.  Long 
experience  demonstrates  that  the  separa- 
tion of  these  two  functions  can  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  a  more  stable  and  effective 
domestic  monetary  system.  Therefore.  I 
would  be  particularly  concerned  about  exec- 
utive oversight  as  applied  to  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. " 

Let  me  add,  that  my  preliminary  inquiries 
to  the  Fed  Indicate  that  by  controlling  the 
agency's  rulemaking  functions.  OMB  might 
be  able  to  have  s  substantial  effect  on  mone- 
tary policy,  the  center  of  the  Fed's  inde- 
pendent sphere  of  activity. 

At  the  Committee's  mark-up  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  S.  1080  that  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  Impact  of  the  bills  Execu- 
tive Oversight  provisions  on  these  Indeiiend- 
ent  agencies.  The  amendment  was  accepted 
unanimously.  However,  for  parliamentary 
reasons  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  re-in- 
troduce such  an  amendment  on  the  Senate 
floor  when  the  Senate  takes  up  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  next  month. 

There  have  been  strong  indications  in  the 
press  from  OMB  officials  that  the  Adminis- 
tration will  oppose  my  amendment.  In  light 
of  your  remarks  on  Tuesday,  and  those  of 
White  House  spokesmen  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, I  hope  I  am  correct  that  these  prior 
OMB  statements  are  erroneous  and  that  the 
Administration  stands  behind  the  continued 
independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  that  of  the  other  agencies  to 
which  Congress  has  granted  independent 
status. 

If  such  is  the  case,  I  would  look  forward  to 
your  support  for  my  amendment  to  the  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  when  it  is  addressed  by 
the  Senate  next  month. 

Best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  Glenn. 


Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  10.  1981. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Roth:  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  views  regarding  the  executive  over- 
sight provisions  in  S.  1080.  the  "Regulatory 
Reform  Act."  as  you  requested  In  your 
letter  dated  July  30.  1981. 

The  executive  oversight  provisions  of  S. 
1080  (new  section  624  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code)  would  authorize  the 
President,  or  an  officer  to  whom  he  delegat- 
ed this  authority,  to  monitor,  review,  and 
ensure  agency  implementation  of  the 
"major  rule"  procedural  requirements  of  S. 
1080  (new  sections  621  and  622  of  Title  5) 
and  to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  agen- 
cies' compliance  with  these  requirements. 
The  President's  exercise  or  nonexercise  of 
this  oversight  authority  would  not  be  judi- 
cially reviewable. 

"Major  rule"  is  defined  in  S.  1080  as  a  rule 
that  causes  or  is  likely  to  cause  "an  annual 
effect  on  the  economy  of  $100  million  or 
more  in  direct  or  indirect  enforcement  and 
compliance  costs";  or  likely  to  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  costs  or  prices  or 
cause  "significant  adverse  effects  on  compe- 
tition, employment,  investment,  productivi- 
ty, innovation,  the  environment,  public 
health  or  safety,  or  the  ability  of  enter- 
prises where  principal  places  of  business  are 
in  the  United  States  to  compete  in  domestic 
or  export  markets,"  or  "other  effects  that 
warrant  subjecting  the  rule  to  a  regulatory 
analysis.  ..." 

The  "regulatory  analysis"  that  would  be 
required  for  all  major  rules  must  contain  a 
complex,  detailed  description  and  compari- 
son of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  the  rule,  and 
of  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  rule,  based 
upon  a  detailed  record.  In  addition,  except 
where  a  statute  directs  otherwise,  the  analy- 
sis must  also  explain  why  the  benefits  of 
the  rule  justify  its  costs,  and  why  the  rule  is 
more  cost-effective  than  the  alternatives  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  rule. 

Since  the  executive  oversight  provisions 
would  apply  to  implementation  of  the 
"major  rule "  concept.  I  believe  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  review  the  necessity  for 
adopting  this  proposal.  As  I  understand  it, 
when  the  major  rule  concept  applied,  it 
would  require  the  addition  to  the  regulatory 
process  of  a  series  of  detailed  and  complex 
cost  benefit  analyses.  I  am  concerned  that 
these  new  requirements  will  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  paperwork,  additional 
costly  informational  burdens  on  both  the 
agency  involved  and  the  public,  judicial 
challenges,  and.  most  Important,  lengthy 
delays  in  administrative  action.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  the  objectives  of  regulatory 
simplification  and  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
regulation  would  not  be  accomplished  by  an 
additional  layer  of  administrative  require- 
ments. 

Executive  oversight  as  applied  to  this 
"major  rule"  concept  would  add  still  an- 
other unnecessary  complexity.  However, 
there  Is  an  additional  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  provisions  for  executive 
oversight  in  the  rulemaking  process,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  As  I  know  you 
are  aware,  the  Congress  created  the  Federal 
Reser\e  System  in  1913  as  an  independent 
entity  in  order  to  emphasize  the  insulation 
of  the  credit  regulation  process  from  the 
function  of  financing  the  government.  Long 
experience   demonstrates   that   the   separa- 


tion of  these  two  functions  can  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  a  more  stable  and  effective 
domestic  moneUry  system.  Therefore.  I 
would  be  particularly  concerned  about  exec- 
utive oversight  as  applied  to  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

This  is  not  only  true  because  of  the  broad 
policy  considerations  I  have  just  outlined, 
but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  this  would 
run  directly  counter  to  one  of  the  major  ob- 
jectives that  Congress  sought  to  achieve  in 
creating  specialized  agencies.  The  signifi- 
cant mandate  that  the  President  would  re- 
ceive under  the  executive  oversight  concept 
to  interfere  in  the  regulatory  process  could 
significantly  defeat  the  purpose  of  assuring 
regulation  based  on  expert  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  both  general  policy  and  particular 
cases. 

This  is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  the  regu- 
latory process  should  not  be  subject  to  Con- 
gressional scrutiny  and  to  the  requirement 
of  the  adoption  of  every  step  feasible  to 
lighten  and  simplify  the  existing  regulatory 
burden  as  well  as  the  avoidance  of  unneces- 
sary regulation  in  the  future.  These  objec- 
tives, I  wish  to  reemphasize,  can  be  achieved 
most  efficiently  by  analysis  of  individual 
agency  functions  rather  than  through  the 
adoption  of  new.  across-the-board  require- 
ments that  rigidify  and  expand  regulatory 
burdens  as  well  as  impair  basic  Congression- 
al policies  calling  for  regulatory  independ- 
ence and  expertise  through  the  multiplica- 
tion of  decision-making  layers. 

I  appreciate  having  had  this  opportunity 
to  offer  these  comments  on  S.  1080. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  A.  Volcker.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES-ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— (H.  DOC.  NO.  97-133) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  8:40 
p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  Presidpnt  of  the 
United  States  and  following  the  joint 
session,  will  stand  in  recess  until  10 
a.m.  on  Thursday. 

At  8:40  p.m..  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Howard  Lieben- 
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good;  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Wil- 
liam F.  Hildenbrand;  the  Vice  F>resi- 
dent.  and  the  President  pro  tempore, 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hear  the  address  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Ronald  W.  Reagan. 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
is  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Record.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
THURSDAY.  JANUARY  28,  1982 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, at  9:54  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed 
until  Thursday,  January  28,  1982,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  January  26.  1982: 
The  Judiciary 

Leroy  J.  Contie.  Jr..  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  sixth  circuit,  vice  An- 
thony J.  Celebrezze,  retired. 

Elizabeth  A.  Kovachevich,  of  Florida,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Florida,  vice  George  C.  Young,  retired. 

Department  of  Justice 

Julio  Gonzales,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  central  district  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Louis  G.  Vil- 
laescusa,  retired. 

Richard  L.  Cox,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  middle  district  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  R.  Grosse. 
resigned. 

Carlos  C.  Cruz,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Donald  D.  Porsht. 
term  expired. 

M.  Clifton  Nettles  III,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James 
C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Eugene  G.  Lass,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Carl  E.  Hirshman. 
resigned. 

Rudolph  G.  Miller,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico 


for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Bennie  A.  Mar- 
tinez, resigned. 

Gene  G.  Abdallah.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward 
P.  Gribbin.  term  expired. 

Department  of  State 

Walter  J.  Stoessel.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Career  Ambassador,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State,  vice  William  P.  Clark,  resigning. 

Lawrence  3.  Eagleburger.  of  Florida,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  vice 
Walter  J.  Stoessel.  Jr..  resigned. 

Powell  Allen  Moore,  of  Georgia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Richard 
Fairbanks,  resigned. 

Michael  Hayden  Armacost.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Philippines. 

Keith  Lapham  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Lesotho. 

Anthony  Cecil  Eden  Quainton,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Nicaragua. 

Howard  Eugene  Douglas,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  and 
Ambassador  at  Large  while  serving  in  this 
position. 

Maynard  W.  Glitman,  of  Vermont,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  De- 
partment of  State  Representative  and 
Deputy  Head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
Intermediate  Raunge  Nuclear  Force  Negotia- 
tions. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 

Hugh  W.  Poster,  of  California,  to  be  Alter- 
nate Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  vice  Eugene  Jay 
Finkel,  resigned. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Frederic  Arnold  Eidsness.  Jr..  of  Colorado, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  vice  Eck- 
ardt  C.  Beck,  resigned. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

Cathie  A.  Shattuck.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1,  1985,  vice  Ethel  Bent  Walsh,  term 
expired,  to  which  office  she  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 


Federal  Election  Commission 


Joan  D.  Aikens,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
April  30.  1983.  vice  Vernon  M.  Thomson,  to 
which  office  she  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Lee  Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  expiring  April  30.  1987.  vice 
Joan  D.  Aikens.  term  expired,  to  which 
office  she  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Danny  Lee  McDonald,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  expiring  April  30,  1987.  vice 
Robert  O.  Tieman.  term  expired,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
J.  J.  Simmons  III.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing December  31.  1985.  vice  Thomas  A. 
Trantum.  resigned. 

Merit  Systbms  Protection  Board 
Herbert  E.  EUingwood.  of  California,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing March  1.  1986.  vice  Ruth  T.  Prokop.  re- 
signed, to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Herbert  E.  EUingwood.  of  California,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  vice  Ruth  T.  Prokop,  resigned,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
William  J.  Bennett,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  D.  Duffey.  term  expired,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

Postal  Rate  Commission 

John  W.  Crutcher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  October  16.  1986. 
vice  Clyde  S.  DuPont.  resigned. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate,  January  26,  1982: 

Robert  N.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  John  Howard 
Moxley  HI,  resigned,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  September  4,  1981. 


January  26,  1982 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ARMS  CONTROL  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  liiie  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  editorial  written  by 
Stanley  R.  Sloan  which  appeared  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  on  December  18, 
1982. 

Mr.  Sloan's  thoughtful  piece  focuses 
on  possible  negotiating  strategies  and 
approaches  to  the  Geneva  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  reducing  interme- 
diate range  nuclear  arms  in  Europe. 
Progress  and  success  in  these  negotia- 
tions can  be  critically  important  to  our 
security  and  the  security  of  our  allies 
in  Europe.  I  hope  that  our  negotiators 
in  Geneva  and  our  policy  planners 
here  in  Washington  are  carefully  scru- 
tinizing a  variety  of  negotiating  strate- 
gies and  approaches,  such  as  those  ar- 
ticulated by  Mr.  Sloan,  which  might 
help  provide  the  necessary  framework 
and  environment  to  achieve  a  U.S.- 
Soviet agreement  on  reduction  and 
limitations  on  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear arms. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Sun,  Dec.  18,  1981] 

Deadlock  Is  Not  Inevitable 

(By  Stanley  R.  Sloan) 

reducing  nuclear  arms  IN  EUROPE 

American  and  Soviet  officials  have  settled 
in  behind  closed  doors  in  Geneva  to  begin 
what  promises  to  be  a  difficult  and  poten- 
tially fruitless  attempt  to  limit  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe.  According  to  their  re- 
spective spokesmen,  the  two  sides  opened 
talks  in  a  "business-like"  and  "constructive" 
fashion.  But  they  also  began  with  widely  di- 
vergent perspectives  on  the  current  balance 
in  medium-range  nuclear  systems  and, 
therefore,  on  the  outcome  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  each. 

President  Reagan  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 18  that  the  United  States  would  seek 
elimination  of  aX\  intermediate-range  Soviet 
nuclear  missiles  in  return  for  cancellation  of 
NATO's  decision  to  deploy  572  new  cruise 
and  Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  in  Europe. 
This  was  the  so-called  "zero-option."  In  so 
doing,  the  president  claimed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  6-to-l  advantage  over  the 
United  States  in  intermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons  systems  in  the  European  theater 
(as  in  "European  theater  of  war"). 

Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  letuler,  reject- 
ed President  Reagan's  proposal.  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev said  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared 
to  reduce  drastically— but  not  eliminate— its 
intermediate-range  missiles  if  NATO  would 
forego  plans  for  its  new  systems.  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev also  rejected  President  Reagan's  assess- 
ment of  the  balance.  By  Moscow's  count, 
there  is  an  approximate  balance  of  the 
weapons  in  question. 


Of  course,  both  sides  have  been  careful  to 
tailor  their  descriptions  of  the  balance  to  fit 
their  negotiating  positions.  For  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  counted  French  and 
British  nuclear  systems  in  the  balance, 
while  the  United  States  has  not.  And  Mos- 
cow's balance  includes  America's  Pershing  I 
missiles  in  Europe— which  lack  the  range  to 
strike  Soviet  territory— but  excludes  Soviet 
aircraft  and  some  missiles  which  can  strike 
many  West  European  targets.  The  Soviet 
union  also  includes  U.S.  carrier-based  air- 
craft in  its  calculations  while  the  United 
States  does  not. 

From  these  divergent  concepts  of  the  bal- 
ance, both  sides  claim  to  seek  eventual 
parity  in  intermediate-range  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems.  If  they  persist  in  this  objective 
without  changing  the  way  they  calculate 
the  balance,  generations  of  negotiators 
could  travel  to  Geneva  without  ever  reach- 
ing agreement. 

Attempting  to  define  a  theater  nuclear 
balance  for  Eurpoe  is.  after  all.  somewhat  of 
an  artificial  exercise.  The  United  States  can, 
and  in  fact  intends  to.  use  a  portion  of  its 
stragetic  forces  for  "European"  missions  if 
war  should  come.  The  Soviet  Union  can 
target  part  of  its  strategic  forces  on  Europe- 
an targets.  The  United  States  already  has 
announced  that  it  intends  to  deploy  hun- 
dreds of  sea-launched  nuclear  cruise  missiles 
on  ships  and  submarines.  One  presumes 
that  the  Soviet  Union  eventually  will  follow 
suit.  In  such  a  case,  the  deployment  pat- 
terns of  these  ships  could  tip  the  balance  in 
different  directions  on  any  given  day. 

Are  the  negotiations  therefore  destined  to 
fail?  Not  necessarily.  Agreement  could  be 
reached  if  the  two  sides  would  seek  accord 
based  on  realistic  definitions  of  their  securi- 
ty requirements,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
their  Initial  concepts  of  the  elusive  theater 
balance. 

Richard  Perle,  assistant  secretary  of  De- 
fense for  policy,  recently  told  a  congression- 
al committee  that  the  United  States  has 
carried  no  'fallback"  position  Into  the  nego- 
tiations. This  is  not  an  unreasonable  early 
posture  for  an  official  responsible  for  ob- 
taining the  best  possible  agreement  for  the 
United  States.  But  given  the  vital  national 
interests  that  could  be  served  by  successful 
negotiations,  both  Soviet  and  American  pol- 
icymakers might  well  benefit  from  unoffi- 
cial consideration  of  alternatives  ot  the 
"balance  of  forces"  negotiating  approach. 

One  alternative  would  be  to  start  from 
certain  postulated  security  Interests  of  the 
two  sides,  and  then  to  derive  possible  negoti- 
ating outcomes  from  those  postulates. 

U.S.  security  interests  might,  for  example, 
be  defined  as  requiring  the  following  basic 
objectives: 

1.  Arms  control  objectives 
To  reduce  Soviet  capabilities  sufficiently 
to  deny  the  Soviet  Union  confidence  in  Its 
ability  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
West  or  to  launch  a  conventional  attack 
under  the  cover  of  theater  nuclear  suprem- 
acy. 

2.  Armament  objective 
To  strengthen  linkage  between  Western 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  strategic  guarantee,  in 
effect  warning  the  Soviet  Union  that  no  lim- 


ited victories  could  be  obtained  in  Europe 
without  risking  nuclear  disaster. 

Soviet  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
be  defined  as  including  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

;.  Arms  control  objectives 

To  prevent  the  West  from  deploying  sys- 
tems which  could,  with  little  warning,  de- 
stroy the  Kremlin  and  other  Soviet  deci- 
sion-making centers— a  capability  which  the 
Soviet  Union  apparently  fears  the  West 
would  obtain  by  locating  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles in  West  Germany. 

2.  Armament  objective 

To  maintain  sufficient  intermediate  range 
theater  forces  to  deny  the  West  the  ability 
to  control  the  "ladder  of  escalation  "  in  any 
conflict  and  to  balance  a  nuclear  threat 
from  China. 

If  the  two  sides  were  to  accept  such  a  defi- 
nition of  their  negotiating  objectives,  then 
it  might  be  possible  to  conceive  of  a  negoti- 
ating outcome  which  satisfied  the  goals  of 
both  sides. 

The  elements  of  such  an  outcome  would 
necessarily  include  large  reductions  of 
Soviet  intermediate  missiles.  (For  example, 
elimination  of  all  obsolescent  SS-4  and  SS-5 
missiles:  reduction  of  SS-20  missiles  to 
about  100,  with  only  a  portion  of  those  per- 
mitted to  be  deployed  West  of  the  Urals.  By 
Western  count,  the  Soviets  now  have  de- 
ployed more  than  250  SS-20  missiles,  175  of 
them  against  NATO.)  In  return,  the  United 
States  would  cancel  deployment  of  the  (108) 
Pershing  II  missiles  while  reducing  the 
planned  deployment  of  cruise  missiles  (to 
about  200,  for  example,  instead  of  the  464 
now  planned). 

Such  an  initial  agreement  would  appear 
consistent  with  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  securi- 
ty interests  while  at  the  same  time  consti- 
tuting the  first  step  in  a  progressive  series 
of  reductions  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 
Of  course,  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  circumvention  of  the  agreement.  If 
American  intelligence  officials  judge  that 
they  cannot  verify  compliance  of  such  an 
accord  with  "national  techncial  means"— 
which  usually  means  satellites  in  orbit- 
then  more  intrusive  forms  of  Inspection  will 
be  required.  The  Soviet  Union  may  have  to 
discard  some  traditional  phobias  as  the  ulti- 
mate proof  of  its  interest  in  nuclear  arms 
control. 

Furthermore,  other  systems  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  fill  the  gap  created  by  the  initial 
limitations.  The  agreement  would  have  to 
freeze  levels  of  all  other  U.S.  and  Soviet 
land-based  nuclear-capable  aircraft  and 
shorter-range  missiles. 

And,  it  remains  all  too  clear  that  no  agree- 
ment on  theater  systems  will  be  viable 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  progress  toward 
limitations  on  strategic  nuclear  arms.  In 
particular,  limitations  on  land-based  mis- 
siles would  be  of  very  little  benefit  to 
anyone  if  they  are  accompanied  by  a  new 
U.S.-Soviet  race  to  deploy  more  nuclear 
weapons  at  sea.« 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  TO  BE 
DEBATED  AGAIN 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  January  27,  1982,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitution 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress,  this  House 
voted  against  numerous  crippling 
amendments  to  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  In  addition,  this 
House,  by  a  surprising,  but  welcome 
vote  of  389  yeas  and  24  nays,  accepted 
the  House  Judiciary's  version  on  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  civil 
rights  legislation  ever  passed  in  our 
country.  By  this  overwhelming  vote, 
we  sent  a  signal  to  the  Nation  and  the 
administration  that  the  present  law 
governing  voting  rights  must  be  ex- 
tended and  it  must  be  extended  effec- 
tively, efficiently,  and  equally.  The  ad- 
ministration, in  its  insensitive  and  con- 
fusing manner,  has  requested  a  delay 
in  the  hearings  on  the  House  version 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  With  this 
action  the  administration  has  played  a 
shell  game  with  the  civil  rights  of 
Americans. 

The  bill  that  this  House  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  with  61  cosponsors.  This  is 
a  clear  indication  that  the  House  bill 
will  pass  the  Senate  if  given  a  chance 
to  do  so.  However,  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration that  sends  out  confusing  and 
inconsistent  statements:  I  offer  the 
issue  of  tax-exempt  status  for  private 
schools  as  a  clear  example.  To  further 
cloud  and  befuddle  the  public,  the  ad- 
ministration has  stated  that  it  will 
offer  its  own  version  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  ignoring  the  complete  sup- 
port H.R.  3112  has  received  from  an 
overwhelming  segment  of  our  society 
and  the  clear  bipartisan  support  our 
bill  has  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I 
call  upon  the  President  to  be  more 
forthright  and  sincere  with  the  public. 
Furthermore,  I  urge  the  public  and 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  express  their 
concern  to  the  President  and  to  exhort 
him  to  support  H.R.  3112,  Senate  ver- 
sion S.  1992,  as  clearly  accepted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.* 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
EXTENSION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Prof.  Howard  Ball,  head  of 
the   political   science    department    at 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mississippi  State  University  makes  a 
convincing  case  for  Senate  approval  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Extension  in 
the  following  article  from  the  January 

26  edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

I  commend  its  perusal  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Mississippi's  Voting  Wrongs 
(By  Howard  Ball) 

Starkville.  Miss.— FYiends  of  mine  in  Mis- 
sissippi argue  that  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  no  longer  needed  here.  "Look  how 
many  blacks  are  voting,"  they  say  to  me, 
pointing  to  an  increase  from  30,000  to 
300,000  in  the  number  of  blacks  registered 
to  vote  in  Mississippi  since  1965.  But  I  know, 
and  so  do  they,  that  the  important  question 
is  not  numbers  but  the  consequences  of  this 
quantitative  change. 

For  a  black  living  in  Tunica  County.  Miss., 
what  good  does  it  do  to  vote?  The  1980 
census  showed  a  73  percent  black  majority 
in  that  county,  yet  all  five  county  supervi- 
sors—the chief  policy-making  agents— were 
white.  And  Tunica  County  is  not  an  isolated 
situation;  of  the  22  majority  black  counties 
in  Mississippi,  eight  have  no  black  represen- 
tation on  the  boards  of  supervisors  and  only 
two  have  black  majorities  on  the  boards: 
Clairbone  Coiuity  (75  percent  black)  and 
Jefferson  County  (82  percent  black). 

There  are  a  number  of  "voting  wrongs" 
still  used  by  the  white  power  structure  in 
Mississippi  that  account  for  this  situation: 

At-large  elections.  Multi-member  legisla- 
tive districts  with  at-large  elections  are  cre- 
ated in  aresLS  of  black  population  concentra- 
tions. Given  the  fact  that  there  are  twice  as 
many  whites  registered  as  blacks  (690,272  to 
304,146),  the  at-large  election  almost  always 
leads  to  white  candidates'  winning  the  elec- 
tion. 

At  the  county  level.  35  of  the  82  counties 
in  Mississippi  have  made  efforts  to  switch  to 
at-large  elections  for  county  boards  of  com- 
missioners or  county  school  boards  because 
of  the  increase  In  black  voter  registration. 

Forty-six  towns  have  attempted  to  go  to 
at-large  municipal  elections  to  prevent  the 
election  of  a  black  city  council  member. 

Gerrymandering.  Fourteen  counties  have 
attempted  to  gerrymander  county  supervi- 
sors' districts  in  order  to  dilute  black  voting 
strength.  As  a  consequence,  In  a  state  with 
about  35  percent  black  population,  there  are 

27  black  county  supervisors  (7  percent)  out 
of  a  total  of  410. 

Blocking  bl»ck  independent  candidates 
from  running  in  statewide  elections.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  achieve 
this  end  including  an  open  primary  bill  that 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Mississippi  legis- 
lature in  1966.  1970.  1976,  1979. 

Making  elective  offices  appointive  ones 
when  blacks  start  to  win  them. 

Annexing  white  subdivisions  to  munici- 
palities in  order  to  dilute  the  black  vote, 
e.g.,  the  city  of  Jackson's  armexations  in 
1960  (90  percent  white).  1971  (85  percent 
white),  and  1976  (74  percent  white). 

Switching  polling  places  literally  the 
night  before  an  election.  This  is  the  voting 
reality  in  Mississippi. 

Pointing  to  the  numerical  increase  in 
black  voting,  therefore,  while  overlooking 
these  strategies  (and  others,  including  eco- 
nomic coercion  in  rural  delta  communities 
where  the  white  cotton  manager  is  still  the 
boss)  for  diluting  the  black  vote,  does  not 
capture  the  state  of  voting  affairs  in  Missis- 
sippi. 
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Sixteen  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  efforts  continue  to 
discriminate  against  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities. Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  many  of  the  strategies 
described  above  would  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  black  voting  in  Mississippi. 

In  particular,  were  it  not  for  Section  5.  the 
"preclearance"  section  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  there  would  Have  been  a  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  black  voter's  impact  on  elections 
in  Mississippi.  Section  5  was  placed  into  the 
act  to  prevent  communities  from  changing 
voting  procedures  in  such  a  way  that  there 
would  be  a  dilution  of  the  black  vote. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  every  voting 
change  proposed  by  any  community  in  Mis- 
sissippi must  be  examined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  Washington.  If  the  re- 
viewer (and  there  are  only  about  20  persons 
handling  the  thousands  of  preclearances  re- 
ceived by  the  department  aimually)  deter- 
mines that  the  proposed  voting  change 
would  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  diluting 
the  votes  of  blacks  or  other  minorities,  then 
the  department  will  object  to  that  change. 
(There  have  been  77  such  Mississippi  elec- 
tion laws  objected  to  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment—40.  more  than  half  the  total,  since 
1975!  I  point  this  fact  out  to  my  friends  in 
Mississippi  who  claim  that  things  have 
gotten  better  In  recent  years.) 

Many  of  the  voting  wrongs  described 
above  have  been  objected  to  by  the  Justice 
Department.  In  some  instances,  the  local 
power-holders  accepted  the  judgment  and 
did  not  implement  the  change;  in  other  in- 
stances, local  municipalities  simply  ignored 
the  objection  and  annexed,  redistricted  or 
changed  to  at-large  elections.  This  has  led 
to  litigation  in  federal  court,  where  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  as  plaintiff,  must  bring 
suit  to  enjoin  the  community  from  imple- 
menting an  electoral  change  already  object- 
ed to  by  the  department! 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  some- 
what successful  in  enabling  blacks  to  regis- 
ter and  vote,  but  it  has  not  yet  convinced 
many  people  that  the  right  to  vote  is  a  con- 
stitutional right  and  not  a  matter  of  white 
privilege.  Until  there  is  an  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  white  folk  in  Mississippi  that  we 
all  have  the  constitutional  right  to  vote,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  desperately  needed,  es- 
pecially the  preclearance  provision  of  the 
act.« 


HOW  THE  DEMOCRATS  CAN  GET 
BACK  INTO  THE  GAME 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  January  24  the  New  York 
Daily  News  printed  an  Op/Ed  piece  I 
authored.  I  would  like  to  share  the  full 
text  of  this  article  with  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Jan.  24. 
1982] 

How  THE  DEMOCtATS  CaN  GET  BaCK  InTO 

THE  Game 

(By  Representative  Peter  Peyser) 
Democrats  in  the  Congress  have  just  fin- 
ished a  year  of  being  on  the  defense.  In 
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football  terms,  we  have  been  pushed  all  over 
the  field  and  have  been  sacked  every  time 
we've  had  the  ball. 

But  if  the  Jets  and  the  Giants  can  make 
the  kind  of  comeback  they  have,  certainly 
we  can  do  the  same  in  the  year  ahead. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  1982  on  the  domestic  scene  as  a 
result  of  what  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  done  in  1981.  These  are  the  unhappy 
facts:  there  will  be  a  cutback  in  benefits  for 
our  senior  citizens,  not  only  in  medical  pro- 
grams such  as  medicare,  but  in  operation  of 
senior  centers  and  nutrition  programs;  there 
will  be  a  dramatic  cutback  on  aid  to  the 
handicapped;  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  flow  of  drugs  into  the  country  due  to 
cuts  in  the  budgets  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  the  Coast  Guard; 
for  those  attending  college  there  will  be  less 
available  for  grants,  and  for  many  middle 
and  lower  income  students  no  eligibility  for 
student  loans;  there  will  be  reductions  and 
increased  restrictions  on  legal  services  for 
the  poor. 

In  addition,  federally  supported  housing 
starts  will  be  sharply  reduced,  adding  to  the 
problems  in  the  construction  industry. 
Cities  and  states  such  as  New  York  will  have 
to  get  by  with  less  operating  monies  for 
mass  transit.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  il- 
legal aliens  due  to  cuts  in  funds  for  the 
agency  charged  with  halting  illegal  entries. 
Government  aided  research  into  new  energy 
forms  to  end  our  continued  dependence  on 
Arab  oil  will  all  but  cease.  Our  national 
parks  and  offshore  areas  will  be  threatened 
by  development  under  the  policies  of  Interi- 
or Secretary  Watt.  The  arts  and  humanities 
will  suffer  under  the  cuts  made  under  the 
unrealistic  notion  that  private  industry  can 
take  up  the  slack.  And  local  taxes  will  rise 
due  to  the  cutback  of  federal  funds  and 
services  to  local  govenunents. 

On  top  of  all  this,  even  Administration 
economists  concede  that  unemployment  will 
continue  to  rise,  along  with  the  deficit 
which  will  now  exceed  $100  billion  in  1982— 
the  largest  in  our  nation's  history. 

These  then  are  the  highlights  of  what's  in 
store  for  1982.  I  believe  the  Democratic 
party  has  the  opportunity  to  regain  the  of- 
fensive. We  can  do  so  if  we: 

1.  Demand  that  the  new  tax  advantages 
given  the  major  oil  producers  in  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  bill  be  rescinded.  By  this  action 
we  can  increase  revenues  by  ten  to  twenty 
billion  dollars. 

2.  Defer  part  of  the  1983  and  1984  tax  cuts 
until  such  time  as  the  deficit  gets  more 
under  control.  The  truth  is  that  the  cam- 
paign promises  which  resulted  in  these  tax 
cuts  are  having  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
economy. 

3.  Review  the  booming  defense  budget 
with  an  eye  to  cutting  billions  of  acknowl- 
edged waste  before  we  put  billions  more  into 
questionable  weapons  systems. 

4.  Acknowledge  the  needs  of  the  growing 
number  of  unemployed  and  not  pretend 
that  somehow  they  and  their  families  will 
get  along.  This  may  mean  new  jobs  pro- 
grams—profiting from  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past. 

5.  Rectify  the  harm  and  unnecessary 
hardship  that  we  have  placed  on  our  senior 
citizens  by  offering  reasonable  solutions  to 
their  problems,  including  adequate  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  poor. 

6.  Reinstitute  a  meaningful  program  that 
will  double  present  housing  starts.  Our 
country  has  always  moved  ahead  when 
housing  construction  has  been  strong. 

7.  Revive  the  idea  that  mass  transit  is  es- 
sential  if   we  are   going   to  overcome   the 
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energy  and  environmental  problems  in  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

8.  Continue  to  strive  to  develop  alternate 
sources  of  energy  so  that  we  can  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  energy. 

9.  Recognize  the  fact  that  our  future  lies 
with  our  youth  and  to  deny  them  education- 
al opportunity  is  to  deny  ourselves  the 
future  we  all  hope  for.  In  exchange,  we 
must  demand  performance  on  their  part 
and  on  the  part  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

10.  As  a  party  and  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  be  willing  to  resist  the  demands 
of  special  interest  groups  who  would  have 
us  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  people. 

With  this  program  we  can  move  our  coun- 
try forward  and  put  our  party  back  into  the 
game.  We  can  and  should  take  these  actions 
knowing  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
want  to  be  honest,  fair,  and  above  all,  caring 
for  the  good  of  our  country  and  her 
people.* 


NEW  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 
PERKS  SHOULD  BE  REVERSED 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  two  measures— H.R. 
5329  and  House  Resolution  319— which 
would  rescind  recent  changes  in  the 
law  concerning  tax  deductions  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  rules  on 
outside  earnings  limitations,  respec- 
tively. Many  Members.  I  am  certain, 
share  my  sense  of  indignation  at  the 
tactics  used  to  enact  changes  last  De- 
cember, without  the  conscious  Itnowl- 
edge  of  most  Members  of  Congress. 

Last  October,  in  a  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver designed  to  avoid  a  recorded 
vote,  the  House  agreed  to  remove  the 
$3,000  limit  on  tax  deductions  for 
living  expenses  while  they  are  in 
Washington.  This  put  the  Congress 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  other 
taxpayers,  instead  of  limiting  them  to 
an  artificially  devised  maximum  of 
$3,000.  But,  in  December,  the  Congress 
was  presented  with  what  amounts  to  a 
standard  deduction  for  business  ex- 
penses each  day  the  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion. This  is  a  distinction  that  we  do 
not  permit  for  other  citizens  and  it 
could  add  up  to  substantial  tax  bene- 
fits for  Members  without  requiring 
any  substantiation  of  legitimate  ex- 
penses. 

The  questionable  nature  of  this  ben- 
efit was  illustrated  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  adopted.  A  rider  was 
added  to  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Relief  Act  of  1981  by  the  other  body 
at  the  very  last  minute.  It  was  never 
printed  for  the  House,  and  most  Mem- 
bers only  learned  of  the  rider  long 
after  the  vote  was  finished.  Clearly, 
this  is  not  a  respectable  way  to  legis- 
late. 

In  another  parliamentary  maneuver, 
by     a    unanimous    consent     request 
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before  a  nearly  empty  Chamber,  the 
House  raised  the  limit  on  outside  earn- 
ings from  15  percent  of  annual  salary 
to  30  percent.  This  occurred  despite 
the  fact  that  the  House  rejected  the 
same  proposal  in  a  recorded  vote  last 
October.  There  are,  in  my  opinion, 
real  ethical  problems  in  doing  so.  Con- 
gress has  shown  itself  to  be  disingen- 
uous on  this  issue.  If  we  feel  we  need  a 
pay  raise,  we  should  have  a  public,  re- 
corded vote  on  the  issue.  Instead,  this 
action  permits  a  Member's  salary  to  be 
supplemented  by  honoraria,  by  more 
than  $18,000  in  income  from  outside 
sources— a  substantial  increase.  This 
amounts  to  a  significant  subsidy  by 
special  interests  to  congressional  sala- 
ries. In  my  opinion,  both  actions  were 
wrong  in  principle  and  improperly  en- 
acted. 

My  proposed  legislation  would  roll- 
back the  outside  earnings  limitation 
from  30  to  15  percent— the  level  at 
which  it  has  existed  for  2  years.  The 
second  measure  would  eliminate  the 
$75  per  day  automatic,  unsubstantiat- 
ed deduction  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  put  them  on  equal  footing— and 
under  the  same  rules— as  other  tax- 
payers. If  we  have  legitimate  deduc- 
tions, we  can  take  them,  but  we  should 
have  to  itemize  them  just  like  every- 
one else.  My  bill  would  not  restore  the 
$3,000  expenses  limitation  which  now 
appears  to  be  inordinately  low. 

Let  me  add  one  other  important 
point.  Regardless  of  anyone's  position 
on  the  merits  of  this  issue— the  pros 
and  cons  of  limitation  on  congression- 
al salaries,  outside  earnings,  and  living 
expense  deductions— we  cannot  con- 
done the  methods  by  which  these 
changes  were  adopted.  The  issue 
should  be  considered  fully  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  and  Rules  Commit- 
tees and  debated  publicly  by  the 
House.  If  any  proposed  changes  come 
before  us,  they  absolutely  deserve  a  re- 
corded vote.  Members  of  Congress 
should  not  rely  upon  unanimous  con- 
sent decrees  or  voice  votes  to  obscure 
their  true  positions  on  this  issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  effort  to  rescind  these 
changes.  If  we  are  to  make  changes  in 
the  future,  let  us  do  it  in  an  open 
manner,  and  not  further  undermine 
the  credibility  of  the  institution.* 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  stayed 
U.S.  District  Judge  Marion  Callister's 
ruling  that  Congress  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  extend  the  deadline  for 
ratifying  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
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It  is  a  great  victory.  As  the  following 
Denver  Post  editorial  mentions,  the 
Callister  decision  imposed  a  legal 
cloud  over  the  ERA.  The  Supreme 
Court's  actions  yesterday  lifted  that 
cloud  from  the  ERA  and  dropped  it  on 
Judge  Callister. 

I  am  confident  that  as  the  ERA  pro- 
ceeds through  its  proper  forum,  the 
State  legislatures,  American  women 
will  find  that  the  Denver  Post's  words 
ring  true— the  ERA  isn't  dead: 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Jan.  8.  1982] 
ERA  Isn't  Dead 

When  U.S.  District  Judge  Marlon  Callister 
ruled  recently  that  Congress  exceeded  Its 
authority  In  extending  the  deadline  for  rati- 
fying the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  it  ap- 
peared the  death  knell  for  ERA  had  been 
sounded. 

Phyllis  Schlafly,  who  has  led  the  drive  to 
defeat  the  amendment,  all  but  danced  in  the 
street,  and  the  media  began  reporting  its 
death. 

Both  actions  were  premature. 

The  National  Organization  for  Women 
and  other  ERA  backers  have  appealed  Cal- 
lister's  decision  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Pending  court  action,  states  have  until  June 
30  to  ratify  ERA. 

Thirty-five  states,  including  Colorado, 
have  ratified  the  amendment;  three  more 
are  needed  before  it  can  become  part  of  the 
Constitution.  ERA  proponents  are  focusing 
their  efforts  in  Oklahoma.  Florida,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

However,  ERA  backers  don't  have  a  fair 
shot  at  persuading  legislatures  to  approve 
the  amendment  when  the  question  of  con- 
gressional authority  to  extend  the  deadline 
hangs  In  the  balance.  To  remove  the  legal 
cloud  Canister's  decision  has  Imposed,  the 
Supreme  Court  should  agree  to  NOW's  re- 
quest for  a  speedy  ruling. 

In  the  meantime,  ERA  supporters  should 
continue  to  push  for  ratification  in  states 
they  have  targeted. 

Leadership  in  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
supports  the  amendment.  An  aggressive 
campaign  for  passage  is  being  waged  by 
Oklahoma  Homemakers  for  ERA,  and  NOW 
expects  a  vote  soon.  An  early  vote  also  is  ex- 
pected by  the  P^orida  Legislature. 

In  Illinois,  a  special  election  for  lieutenant 
governor  is  turning  Into  a  referendum  on 
ERA.  The  outcome  could  turn  the  tide  in 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  which  has  been  op- 
posed to  ERA. 

None  of  these  will  be  easy  battles.  But 
unless  the  Supreme  Court  decides  other- 
wise, ERA  supporters  have  nearly  six 
months  to  push  their  campaign  to  success. 
They  shouldn't  give  up  now.* 


CLAUDE  PEPPER  A  RALLYING 
POINT  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Claude  Pepper,  continues  to 
bring  honor  on  the  Congress  by  his  ex- 
traordinary efforts  on  behalf  of  older 
people.  Most  recently,  when  partisan 
maneuvering  threatened  the  integrity 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
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Aging,  Claude  Pepper  demonstrated 
again  why  he  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant member  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  older  people  of  our  coun- 
try. 

As  this  article,  by  Wendell  Coltin, 
the  very  distinguished  expert  on  elder- 
ly affairs  of  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri- 
can documents,  Claude  Pepper  inter- 
vened in  the  White  Office  Conference 
in  a  manner  typical  of  him.  With  a  dis- 
play of  courage,  with  his  masterful 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  they  affect 
elderly  people,  and  with  his  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  how  best  to  affect  public 
policy  in  a  responsible  manner,  Claude 
Pepper  prevented  the  White  House 
Conference  from  becoming  a  disaster 
for  those  concerned  with  protecting 
the  economic  and  social  well  being  of 
older  citizens. 

I  am  delighted  that  Wendell  Coltin 
took  the  trouble  to  recognize  the  im- 
portant    role     which     Congressman 
Pepper  played  in  this  matter  and  I 
think  that  this  ought   to  be  shared 
with  the  membership  so  that  people 
will  understand  how  essential  it  is  that 
the  work  of  our  colleague.  Mr.  Pepper, 
does  in  his  capacity  as  the  Chair  of 
the   Select  Committee   on   Aging,   be 
supported: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  American,  Dec. 
13.  1981] 
A  Dash  of  Pepper  Helps  Elderly 
(By  Wendell  Coltin) 
By  their  deeds,  you  shall  know  them. 
Gutsy    81 -year-old    Rep.    Claude    Pepper 
didn't  have  to  go  before  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  tell  delegates  he 
was  their  friend;  they  already  knew  that  he 
is,  indeed,  their  foremost  champion  on  the 
Washington  scene. 

The  admiration  for  the  longtime  congress- 
man from  Florida,  who  heads  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  was  reflected 
by  the  applause  greeting  his  every  appear- 
ance. 

"Pepper  really  saved  the  day, "  Frank  J. 
Manning,  president  of  the  MasssLchusetts 
Ass'n  of  Older  Americans,  remarked  upon 
his  return.  He  referred  to  Pepper  "making  it 
possible"  to  get  positive  resolutions  on 
Social  Security,  by  going  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Weil-Being  and 
"turning  around  a  decision  of  that  conunit- 
tee,  through  negotiation." 

Manning  said.  "There  was  no  question  in 
my  mind  the  administration  wanted  to  con- 
trol strategic  committees." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  hundreds  of  delegates  with 
the  conference  was  evident  when  they 
Jammed  a  corridor  outside  a  conference 
room  to  support  an  attempt  by  Pepper,  an 
honorary  co-chairman  to  address  the  com- 
mittee. Their  presence,  it  was  pointed  out. 
reflected  feelings  of  many  persons  that  con- 
ference leaders  had  controlled  the  member- 
ship and  direction  of  several  committees,  in- 
cluding the  one  on  Social  Security,  to  pre- 
vent strong  criticism  of  Reagan  administra- 
tion policies. 

After  the  more  than  2,200  delegates  had 
returned  to  their  homes  throughout  the 
country,  I  talked  with  a  friend  long  connect- 
ed with  a  national  organization  for  older 
persons.  He  told  me.  "It  was  one  of  Pepper's 
shining  hours  politically.  He  was  the  man  of 
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the  hour  without  demonstrating.  Without 
him.  it  would  have  ended  in  chaos. 

"After  all  the  charges  of  rigging  by  the 
administration  the  older  people  came  out 
looking  pretty  good."  he  added.  "Even  if  it 
was  stacked,  the  administration  did  a  bad 
job  of  stacking.  A  lot  of  the  recommenda- 
tions were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  They  botched  it." 

Pepper's  committee  conducted  hearings 
on  the  controversial  survey  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
testified. 

Tomorrow,  when  the  MAOA  holds  its  13th 
annual  meeting  In  the  Dorothy  Quincy 
Suite  of  the  old  John  Hancock  Building,  the 
WHCOA  will  be  discussed.  There  also  will 
be  panels  on  Social  Security  and  home  care. 

Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Paul  Tson- 
gas  and  Fourth  District  Rep.  Barney  Frank, 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Aging,  will  address  the  meeting. 

From  a  Haverhill  AARP  chapter  member: 
Wasn't  there  a  law  passed  a  few  years  ago 
that  gave  a  Social  Security  benefit  to  all 
persons  65  and  over  who  didn't  work  under 
Social  Security? 

You  are  thinking  of  the  Special  Age  72 
Benefit  enacted  in  October  1966.  It  was  paid 
to  person  who  were  not  getting  a  SS  benefit, 
or  any  other  governmental  benefit  or  pen- 
sion, or  had  not  worked  under  SS  long 
enough  for  regular  benefits  to  be  paid.  It  is 
still  being  received  by  more  than  110.000 
persons  who  are  86  and  over,  but  for  several 
years  no  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Special  Age  72  Benefit  rolls. 

Note:  Originally,  it  was  a  $35  per  month 
benefit  for  an  individual:  $52.50  for  an  eligi- 
ble couple.  It  ha«  risen  over  the  years  to 
$117  for  an  individual.  $175.50  for  an  eligi- 
ble couple.* 


WHITTIER  POLICE  CHIEF  JIM 
BALE:  A  MAN  OF  MANY  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thursday,  January  21,  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  participating  in  a  testi- 
monial dinner  for  one  of  California's 
finest  citizens,  Whittier  Police  Chief 
James  F.  Bale.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  maintaining  a  friendship  with 
Police  Chief  Bale  and  would  like  to 
make  my  colleagues  aware  of  his  many 
contributions  to  the  Whittier  area. 

Chief  Bale  began  his  law  enforce- 
ment career  in  1950  as  a  police  officer 
in  Pontiac,  Mich.  In  1960  he  assumed 
the  position  of  chief  of  police  in  Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.,  a  post  he  held  until  1963. 
He  then  was  named  the  chief  of  police 
of  Sierra  Madre,  and  since  1967  has 
distinguished  himself  as  chief  of  police 
of  the  fine  city  of  Whittier,  Calif. 

Chief  Bale's  professional  accom- 
plishments are  numerous.  He  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  providing  pro- 
fessional expertise  as  a  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Board,  member  of  the  Police 
Advisory  Board  of  Rio  Hondo  College, 
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membership  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Police  Science  program  at  Pasade- 
na City  College,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  publications  and  technical 
writings. 

Jim  Bale's  contributions  extend 
beyond  those  of  the  normal  working 
day.  He  has  been  active  in  civic  organi- 
zations such  as  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Califor- 
nia Police  Chiefs'  Association,  the 
Whittier  Lions  Club,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Whittier  Salvation  Army, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  of  Whittier,  and  is  current- 
ly serving  a  term  as  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

In  a  society  where  law  and  order  is 
so  important,  the  city  of  Whittier  is 
lucky  to  have  a  person  with  the  quali- 
ties of  Jim  Bale.  Chief  Bale  is  never 
too  busy  to  undertake  any  project  that 
will  make  Whittier  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
this  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  this  fine  honor.  No 
person  is  more  deserving.  Police  Chief 
Jim  Bale  has  made  Whittier,  Calif.,  a 
model  city.» 
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sees  little  hope  for  the  future  as  long 
as  Soviet  control  exists.# 


PRIVATE  AGENCY  IN  SCOTTS- 
DALE  DONATES  FOOD  TO 
POLISH  PEOPLE 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  since  the 
P>resident  wisely  cut  off  American  aid 
to  the  Soviet  controlled  Government 
of  Poland,  there  have  been  many  pri- 
vate, nonpolitical  organizations 
throughout  our  country  which  have 
greatly  eased  the  repression  and  suf- 
fering of  the  Polish  people  as  a  result 
of  martial  law  the  past  several  weeks. 

One  international  relief  agency 
based  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  Food  for  the 
Hungry,  has  officially  donated 
1,426,607  pounds  of  food  and  other 
needed  goods  to  the  people  of  Poland. 
The  agency  estimated  the  total  value 
of  the  donation  is  $857,644.  The  group 
distributes  the  goods  through  the 
United  Evangelical  Churches  in 
Poland,  an  interchurch  group  of  152 
local  congregations  comprising  5 
major  church  movements. 

The  crisis  in  Poland,  spearheaded  by 
the  realization  in  Moscow  that  the 
freedom-starved  people  of  Poland  are 
opposed  to  the  totalitarian  doctrines 
espoused  by  Communist  regimes,  will 
always  be  critical  as  long  as  Soviet  sol- 
diers and  a  puppet  leadership  continue 
to  abate  all  Polish  liberties.  But  in  the 
meantime,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
groups,  like  Food  for  the  Hungry, 
which  work  with  other  private  organi- 
zations and  churches  in  Poland  to  feed 
the  hungers  of  a  proud  citizenry  that 


BILL    "TIGER"  REESE— SAN 
PEDRO'S  CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28,  1982,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
area  residents  will  gather  at  the  Prin- 
cess Louise  Restaurant  to  honor  and 
recognize  Bill  "Tiger"  Reese  as  Citizen 
of  the  Year  for  the  community  of  San 
Pedro. 

Tiger  Reese  needs  little  introduction 
to  any  area  resident  who  has  ever  had 
even  the  most  passing  interest  in  fol- 
lowing sporting  events  in  and  around 
San  Pedro.  I  say  this  because  Tiger 
has  donated  literally  thousands  of 
hours  of  his  own  time  to  the  often 
thankless  job  of  announcing  area 
sporting  events.  In  fact,  through  his 
unselfish  and  tireless  efforts.  Tiger 
has  come  to  be  known  around  town  as 
the  voice  of  San  Pedro  sports. 

One  of  10  brothers  and  sisters.  Tiger 
attended  Point  Fermin  Elementary 
School  and  Dana  Junior  High  School 
before  graduating  from  San  Pedro 
High  School  in  1935.  As  many  of  us 
can  too  well  remember,  1935  saw  us  in 
the  midst  of  a  worldwide  depression, 
and  because  of  this  economic  crisis 
many  able  high  school  graduates  were 
not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther their  education  in  a  college  class- 
room—Tiger Reese  was  part  of  this 
group. 

Upon  his  high  school  graduation 
Tiger  joined  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  he  altruistically  sent  S25  of 
his  monthly  $30  pay  check  back  to  his 
family.  Tiger  returned  to  San  Pedro 
shortly  thereafter  and  upon  his  arrival 
began  working  on  the  docks.  However, 
this  often  grueling  work  was  abruptly 
interrupted  in  1941  with  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The  following 
year,  Tiger  entered  the  Army  and 
served  in  North  Africa  and  Italy. 

Upon  his  discharge  from  the  service, 
Tiger  again  returned  to  San  Pedro  and 
commenced  working  for  the  Los  Ange- 
les Department  of  Water  and  Power  as 
a  meter  reader  and  field  service  dis- 
patcher. This  work  enabled  Tiger  to 
become  even  better  acquainted  with 
San  Pedro's  residents,  and  also  gave 
him  time  to  attend  thany  sporting 
events  in  the  harbor  area. 

In  1946,  Tiger  first  donated  his  serv- 
ices as  a  sports  announcer  when, 
midway  through  the  season,  he  began 
to  annoimce  San  Pedro  Athletic  Club 
football  games  at  Daniels  Field. 
During  this  postwar  era,  the  San 
Pedro  Athletic  Club  was  one  of  this 
country's  most  feared  and  respected 
semipro    teams.    The    following    year 
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Tiger  began  calling  games  for  the  San 
Pedro  High  School.  I  might  add  that 
this  association  with  his  alma  mater  is 
as  strong  today  as  it  was  in  1947.  The 
year  1949  witnessed  the  beginning  of 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  College's  football 
program  and.  yes.  Tiger  began  an- 
nouncing Seahawk  home  games.  Sub- 
sequently, Tiger  announced  games  for 
the  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  High  School 
and,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  he 
made  the  time  to  call  municipal  fast 
pitch  Softball  games  6  nights  a  week; 
San  Pedro  Boys  Club  football  games; 
and  the  club's  Biddy  basketball  State 
tournament  games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  night  of  January 
28  will  most  definitely  be  a  memorable 
occasion  as  Tiger  Reese's  many  friends 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for  all  he 
has  done  for  the  men.  women,  and 
children  of  San  Pedro.  It  is  a  fitting 
occasion  to  a  man  who  has  contributed 
so  much  of  his  time  and  talents  for 
the  t)enef  it  of  others. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  offering 
our  own  words  of  congratulation  to 
Tiger.  We  send  our  best  wishes  for 
future  success  and  happiness  to  him 
and  his  wife  Mary,  their  two  children. 
Laura  Doima  and  Martha,  and  their 
many  grandchildren.* 


INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  AMER- 
ICANS SUFFER  FROM  HUNGER 
AND  MALNUTRITION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tressing result  of  the  current  economic 
picture  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's budget  cutting  is  the  increasing 
number  of  Americans  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
The  haunting  memory  of  depression 
soup  lines  had  instigated  an  intense 
and  increasingly  successful  Federal 
war  on  malnutrition;  however,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  begim  a 
cruel  retreat  from  progressive  efforts 
to  eliminate  hunger  in  this  country. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Janu- 
ary 8,  1982,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  describes  the  administration's 
attack  on  even  the  most  cost  effective 
of  food  programs,  and  the  sad  num- 
bers of  ashamed,  unemployed  persons 
who  are  forced  to  ask  for  a  food  hand- 
out: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  8,  1982] 
Mouths  To  Feed 

PREGNANT  WOMEN.  CHILDREN 

The  United  States,  like  all  the  world,  has 
its  portion  of  crime,  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment. But  until  recently  one  could  boast 
that  no  American  need  ever  fear  hunger.  A 
dozen  years  of  intense  Federal  effort  have 
eliminated  most  of  the  gross  malnutrition  in 
this  country. 
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One  of  those  efforts,  begun  in  1967.  is  a 
program  that  provides  baby  formula  and 
diet  supplements  for  poor  pregnant  and 
nursing  women,  infants  and  children  under 
5  and  thus  called  WIC.  The  recipients"  food 
packages  are,  in  a  sense,  prescriptions,  as 
vital  a  medical  aid  to  pregnant  women  and 
little  children  as  immunization. 

The  WIC  program  is  luiown  to  lower  the 
mortality  rate  due  to  low  birth  weight:  one 
major  study  found  that  for  every  $1  spent, 
$3  was  saved  In  Medicaid  expenses  for  hospi- 
talization. (Just  one  day  in  a  neo-natal  unit 
can  cost  $550.)  And  that  $3  does  not  include 
the  saving  in  lifetime  costs  of  social  services 
or  welfare  benefits  for  a  child  bom  handi- 
capped because  its  mother  was  ill-nourished. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  program  is 
faced  with  two  big  problems.  One  is  old— it 
has  been  able  to  reach  only  2.2  million  of 
the  8.3  million  people  who  are  eligible  and 
in  need.  The  other  is  new— Administration 
officials  say  that  President  Reagan  will  pro- 
pose reducing  the  program's  budget  from 
$940  million  to  $630  million  in  the  coming 
year. 

That  such  a  curtailment  is  cruel  may  not 
cut  much  ice  with  those  who  think  poor 
women  shouldn't  be  having  all  those  chil- 
dren anyway.  But  they  may  understand 
that  it  is  shortsighted:  money  spent  now— 
$423  per  recipient  per  year— saves  a  lot  of 
money  later.  Surely  so  efficient  and  practi- 
cal a  program  should  appeal  to  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's head,  even  if  it  does  not  touch  his 
heart. 

AND  ABIX-BODIED  WORKERS 

"They  eat  very  quickly,  and  then  they 
quickly  disappear."  That's  how  Brother 
Steve  Gllko,  a  Milwaukee  priest,  describes 
the  growing  number  of  jobless  young  people 
who  slink  away,  ashamed,  after  patronizing 
his  church's  free  meals  program. 

Sadly,  business  is  booming  as  idle  workers 
feel  the  draft  of  a  frigid  economy.  The  deep- 
ening recession  has  devastated  the  automo- 
tive and  housing  industries  and  dampened 
sales  in  other  sectors.  Government  jobs 
have  been  reduced  at  every  level.  CETA 
public  jobs  have  been  eliminated.  And  the 
Depression  memory  of  soup  kitchens 
shames  Washington  and  the  nation. 

Yet  the  Reagan  Administration  has  cur- 
tailed many  programs  that  soften  the 
impact  of  unemployment.  At  its  urging. 
Congress  has  tightened  eligibility  for  wel- 
fare and  food  stamps  and  curbed  extended 
unemployment  compensation.  Governors 
and  mayors,  scrambling  to  compensate  for 
other  cuts,  often  cannot  assume  added 
public  assistance  burdens.  Nor  have  church- 
sponsored  emergency  meals  programs  es- 
caped reductions  In  Federal  aid.  And  the 
Administration  isn't  through. 

Nevertheless,  the  needy  are  flocking  to 
free-meal  centers.  The  Salvation  Army  re- 
ports that  demand  is  up  10  to  30  percent  na- 
tionwide; In  one  Ohio  region  the  number  of 
takers  for  free  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
dinners  doubled  over  last  year.  And  the  cli- 
entele Is  changing.  Five  years  ago.  Brother 
Gliko  says,  almost  all  were  drug  addicts  and 
alcoholics.  Now  most  are  jobless  young 
people  whose  savings,  and  benefits,  are  ex- 
hausted. 

Successive  Administrations  of  both  parties 
have  taken  it  as  a  duty  of  government  to  see 
that  people  are  fed.  Not  this  one.  It  calls  for 
private  charity.  But  charity  can  no  more  fill 
the  gap  now  than  it  could  when  President 
Hoover  expressed  confidence  that  'the 
hungry  and  unemployed  will  be  cared  for  by 
our  sense   of   voluntary   organization   and 
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community   service."   Soup   kitchens   are   a 
sad  signal  of  retreat.* 


REVISION  TO  OUR  ESTATE  TAX 
LAWS 


,i 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
alleviate  an  inequity  in  our  Tax  Code 
as  it  relates  to  the  valuation  of  proper- 
ty for  estate  tax  purposes. 

Section  2032a  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  allows  qualified  real  proper- 
ty used  in  a  farm  or  other  closely  held 
businesses  to  be  included  in  a  dece- 
dent's gross  estate  at  a  value  less  than 
its  fair  market  value.  If  the  act's  re- 
quirements are  satisfied,  the  executor 
may  elect  to  value  such  property  on 
the  basis  of  the  property's  actual  use 
rather  than  on  the  traditional  basis  of 
highest  or  best  use.  Prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act,  this  provision  could  only  be  elect- 
ed on  a  timely  filed  return. 

With  the  passage  of  the  President's 
bipartisan  tax  proposal,  however,  a 
new  section  421(j)(3)  amended  the 
code  to  allow  the  special  use  valuation 
provisions  of  section  2032a  to  be  elect- 
ed on  a  late-filed  return,  provided  the 
return  is  the  first  filed  by  the  estate. 
The  legislative  history  of  this  amend- 
ment clearly  indicates  it  was  motivat- 
ed by  the  belief  that  it  is  inequitable 
to  deprive  qualified  heirs  of  the  bene- 
fits of  special  use  valuation  solely  be- 
cause the  decedent's  estate  tax  return 
was  filed  after  the  date  on  which  it 
was  due.  In  fact,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment agrees  that  section  2032a  was 
not  designed  to  be  a  late  filing  penal- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  several  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  amend- 
ments to  section  2032a  apply  retroac- 
tively to  the  estates  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31,  1976,  section 
421(j)(3)  does  not.  Section  421(j)(3) 
currently  applies  only  to  the  estates  of 
decedents  dying  after  December  31, 
1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  it 
seems  unfair  and  inequitable  that 
these  individuals,  whose  inability  to 
file  a  timely  return  inspired  the 
amendment  In  the  first  place  are  now 
unable  to  benefit  from  it. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  today  offer- 
ing this  technical  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
and  am  very  hopeful  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  in  its 
wisdom  include  this  equity  provision 
within  its  upcoming  technical  correc- 
tions bill. 

Finally,  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  section  421(j)(3)  were  given  ret- 
roactive treatment,  the  revenue  loss 
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and  administrative  burden  to  the 
Treasury  Department  would  be  abso- 
lutely insignificant  for  the  impact  of 
this  amendment  is  limited  to  situa- 
tions where  the  executor  made  an 
election  on  the  estate's  first  return, 
but  the  election  was  not  honored  be- 
cause the  return  was  filed  late. 

Most  importantly,  however,  the  tax- 
payers assisted  by  such  an  amendment 
are  the  very  persons  that  section 
421(j)(3)  was  designed  to  aid,  namely, 
farmers  whose  executors,  attorneys, 
and  legal  representatives  were  not  able 
to  timely  file  an  estate  tax  return  due 
to  the  complexity  of  the  Estate  Tax 
Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  much  needed  legislation.* 


ICA'S  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
received  the  following  correspondence 
from    Mr.    Ros    Kelly,    an    Australian 
Member  of  Parliament,  concerning  the 
exchange    programs   of    the    Interna- 
tional   Communications    Agency.    Mr. 
Kelly  personally  participated  in  one  of 
these  programs,  and  found  that  the 
experience  gave  him  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  our  coun- 
try. I  believe  Mr.  Kelly's  views  support 
what  some  of  us  have  been  saying  for 
some  time,  namely,  that  an  effective 
foreign  policy  requires  not  only  the 
traditional  elements  of  diplomacy  and 
military   policy,    but   strong   interper- 
sonal   programs    that   further   under- 
standing between  influential  leaders  in 
both  the  government  and  business  sec- 
tors. Mr.  Kelly's  letter  follows: 
Parliament  of  Australia. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Canberra.  A.C.T..  December  IS.  1981. 
Hon.  William  S.  Broomfield. 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  A/fairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Broomfield:  I  am  writing  as  a 
concerned  friend  to  you  and  several  of  your 
Congressional  colleagues  about  an  American 
Government  program  from  which  I  have 
just  returned.  It  was  a  most  rewarding  expe- 
rience; yet  I  now  hear  that  the  program  is 
in  jeopardy  of  budgetary  extinction. 

This  past  October  and  November  I  spent 
four  weeks  travelling  about  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  a  group  tour  spon- 
sored and  organized  by  the  United  States 
International  Communication  Agency. 
There  were  12  of  us  from  12  countries 
around  the  world. 

From  my  point  of  view— and,  if  I  may  say 
so.  from  yours  as  well— the  visit  was  a  com- 
plete success.  I  compared  notes  with  all  the 
right  Americans,  and  benefited  from  obser- 
vations that  I  am  already  putting  into  prac- 
tice in  my  legislative  and  political  work 
here.    I   learned   about   countries   I   would 
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probably  never  have  a  chance  to  visit,  and 
told  others  about  my  own  homeland. 

But  the  deepest  impression  I  carried  back 
is  of  the  friendliness  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  similarities  between  us. 

The  days  I  spent  as  a  guest  in  people's 
homes,  sharing  their  meals  and  daily  lives, 
talking  about  their  hopes  and  problems, 
taught  me  more  about  America  than  I  could 
ever  learn  from  the  press  or  television.  It 
has  provided  me  with  warm  memories  and  a 
much  clearer  understanding  than  I  could 
ever  have  achieved  without  being  a  partici- 
pant in  the  program. 

Now,  I  discover  the  program  may  be  ter- 
minated, or  at  least  severely  reduced  be- 
cause of  lack  of  resources. 

I  can  obviously  only  speak  from  my  own 
experience,  but  that  impels  me  to  urge  you 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  the  funds  available  to  the 
United  States  International  Communication 
Agency  for  carrying  on  programs  that  con- 
tribute to  international  understanding,  so 
that  more  of  us  can  learn  for  ourselves  what 
you  are  all  about,  and  so  that  we  all  have  a 
chance  to  keep  the  door  open  after  we 
return  home. 
Sincerely, 

Ros  Kelly. 
Member  for  Canberra.% 


VOTING  RIGHTS:  BE  STRONG 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  January  26,  1982, 
wisely  suggests  that  I*resident  Reagan 
should  listen  to  his  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  support  the  voting  rights  ex- 
tension as  passed  by  the  House  by  a 
massive  vote  of  380  to  24. 

Voting  Rights:  Be  Strong 

Later  today  the  president  will  be  making 
final  revisions  of  his  State  of  the  Union 
message.  Among  other  subjects,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  the  administration's  po- 
sition on  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  attorney  general's  scheduled  ap- 
pearance before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  postponed  last  week  because 
that  position  had  not  yet  been  firmly  estab- 
lished. Until  the  policy  is  set  in  type  there  is 
still  time  to  urge  the  president  to  support 
the  House-passed  version  of  this  bill. 

The  House  bill  reaffirms  the  nation's  com- 
mitment to  protect  the  most  important 
right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  all 
our  citizens— the  right  to  vote.  When  mi- 
norities are  denied  full  participation  in  the 
electoral  process,  representative  govern- 
ment is  flawed.  The  Voting  Rights  Act. 
passed  originally  in  1965.  has  been  enor- 
mously successful.  Voter  registration  of  mi- 
norities in  the  covered  states  has  gone  from 
29  percent  to  over  50  percent  in  the  last  17 
years.  The  number  of  black  elected  officials 
in  these  same  states  has  increased  from  158 
to  1.813  in  the  last  12  years.  But  as  Profes- 
sor Howard  Ball's  article  on  the  opposite 
page  demonstrates,  efforts  are  still  being 
made  to  subvert  the  law  and  dilute  the 
voting  power  of  minorities.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  the  most  powerful  weapon 
available  to  defeat  these  efforts. 
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Controversy  has  centered  around  Section 
2  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House.  This 
provision  would  allow  courts  to  consider  a 
number  of  factors.  Including  discriminatory 
effects  of  a  law.  in  deciding  whether  that 
law  denies  or  abridges  the  right  to  vote.  Op- 
ponents of  the  measure  say  this  would  re- 
quire courts  to  strike  down  any  voting 
system  that  didn't  result  in  proportional 
representation.  Not  true.  It  would  simply  re- 
instate the  standard  used  by  the  courts 
before  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Mobile  V.  Bolden,  a  1980  case  requiring 
proof  that  the  drafters  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion intended  to  discriminate— a  standard 
that  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  meet  since  the 
legislators  In  question  have  all  been  dead 
for  years. 

In  earlier  cases  the  Supreme  Court  had 
considered  the  totality  of  circumstances— In- 
cluding election  results,  responsiveness  of 
elected  officials  to  the  needs  of  minorities, 
nominating  procedures  and  history  of  dis- 
crimination—to  determine  whether  the 
challenged  system  really  shut  out  racial  mi- 
norities. In  a  1971  case,  Whrtjecom.b  v. 
Chavis,  the  court  upheld  at-Iarge  elections 
In  Indianapolis  even  though  black  voter 
strength  was  diluted,  because  there  was  not 
sufficient  additional  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion. Two  years  later,  in  White  v.  Regester. 
the  court  struck  down  a  similar  system  in 
Texas  because  other  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion was  present.  That  is  the  standard  to 
which  the  House-passed  bill  would  return. 

The  president  has  received  some  very  bad 
advice  on  civil  rights  matters  from  his  asso- 
ciates In  recent  weeks.  The  same  people  who 
told  him  that  It  would  be  wise  to  restore 
tax-exempt  status  to  segregated  schools  are 
urging  him  to  oppose  Section  2  as  passed  by 
the  House.  This  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
389  to  24.  It  has  been  cosponsored  by  61  sen- 
ators—enough even  to  stop  a  filibuster.  The 
president  should  listen  to  his  friends  on  the 
Hill  and  not  just  those  In  his  own  offices  In 
deciding  what  message  on  civil  rights  he 
sends  to  the  country  tonight.* 


NO  HELP  FOR  JARUZELSKI 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  1.  1982,  in  the  Washington 
Post,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Jan  Nowak. 
national  director  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  analyzed  some  of  the 
events  of  the  Polish  crisis.  His  remark- 
able insight  stems  from  a  keen  intelli- 
gence sharpened  by  more  than  30 
years  as  head  of  the  Polish  language 
section  of  Radio  Free  Europe. 

Mr.    Nowak   makes   some   excellent 

points  in  his  piece  and  certain  valuable 

conclusions.  They  are  worthy  of  the 

consideration  of  the  Members. 

No  Help  for  Jaruzelski 

(By  Jan  Nowak) 

As  a  Pole,  it  is  Infinitely  painful  for  me  to 
watch  as  the  free  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  even  some  Americans  display 
such  apparent  readiness  to  believe  the 
Kremlin's  carefully  orchestrated  version  of 
recent  events  In  Poland. 

According  to  this  version: 
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Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski's  "last  minute" 
decision  to  declare  war  against  the  Polish 
people  was  triggered  by  the  excessive  de- 
mands of  Solidarity,  which  were  threaten- 
ing the  country  with  chaos. 

Reports  from  Poland  of  deaths,  beatings 
of  arrested  Solidarity  members  and  Inhu- 
man conditions  In  the  prison  camps  are 
largely  lies. 

If  the  West  does  not  supi>ort  Jaruzelski's 
military  regime.  It  could  lead  to  a  takeover 
by  Poland's  more  ruthless  hard-line  Com- 
munists, or  even  Soviet  Invasion. 

In  contrast  to  the  litany  outlined  above, 
there  Is  now  strong  and  growing  evidence 
that  the  truth  is  this: 

Meticulous  preparations  for  the  military 
crackdown  on  Solidarity  and  Imposition  of 
martial  law  throughout  the  country  began 
nine  months  ago.  soon  after  Jaruzelski's  ap- 
pointment as  prime  minister,  which  gave 
him  total  command  of  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary apparatus  of  the  state. 

Far  from  being  a  Polish  patriot.  Jaruzelski 
has  a  record  of  total  loyalty  to  Moscow.  In 
1947  he  was  decorated  and  promoted  for  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  liquidated  the 
remains  of  Poland's  non-communist  parti- 
sans. After  training  at  the  Soviet  Military 
Academy,  he  was  appointed  chief  political 
commissar  of  the  Polish  army,  a  key  posi- 
tion of  trust  in  Moscow's  eyes.  His  elevation 
to  his  present  p)ositlon  of  unprecedented 
power  as  head  of  the  government,  the 
Polish  Communist  party  and  the  military 
would  have  been  unthinkable  without  the 
Kremlin's  full  endorsement. 

The  reports  of  mistreatment  of  Solidarity 
leaders  and  other  Poles  arrested  in  Jaruzel- 
ski's crackdown  have  not  been  exaggerated. 
We  hear  that  Solidarity  "went  too  far." 
Aside  from  the  questionable  taste  of  pros- 
perous Western  democracies  accusing  Polish 
workers  of  going  too  far  In  seeking  the  bare 
rudiments  of  democracy,  the  facts  show 
that  Solidarity  remained  remarkably  re- 
strsdned  in  the  face  of  repeated  acts  of  du- 
plicity by  the  Communist  leaders  It  was 
dealing  with. 

There  is  now  considerable  evidence  that 
the  food  shortages  and  other  economic  set- 
backs, blamed  by  the  government  and  media 
on  the  activities  of  Solidarity,  were  both  en- 
couraged and  manipulated  by  the  govern- 
ment itself.  As  Zdzislaw  Rurarz,  the  former 
Polish  ambassador  to  Japan,  testified  after 
defecting  to  this  country,  the  government's 
strategy  In  the  period  before  the  crackdown 
was  "the  worse,  the  better". 

When  Japan  offered  rice,  Rurarz  had  dif- 
ficulty persuading  the  Warsaw  government 
to  accept  it.  West  Germany  had  a  similar 
experience  when  It  offered  powdered  milk 
for  Infants.  Butter  shipped  by  the  United 
States  was  at  first  "disqualified"  by  Polish 
customs  on  the  grounds  that  the  percentage 
of  fat  was  insufficient  for  Polish  regula- 
tions. As  the  lines  for  food  grew  longer,  even 
the  most  available  food  supplies  were  held 
back— to  reappear  In  relative  abundance  as 
soon  as  martial  law  was  declared. 

It  can  be  argued  that  Poland's  Increasing 
problems  developed  because  not  Solidarity 
but  the  government  itself  chose  to  go  on 
strike.  By  refusing  to  negotiate  seriously,  by 
raising  difficulties  over  food  shipments,  by 
refusing  to  take  the  most  obvious  steps  to 
improve  food  distribution  and  stem  the  de- 
terioration in  the  economy,  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment deliberately  abdicated  its  responsi- 
bilities and  encouraged  the  malaise. 

But  Jaruzelski's  victory  is  an  uneasy  one. 
He  can  force  workers  back  to  the  factories, 
but  he  cannot  force  them  to  work  more  effi- 
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ciently.  He  is  finding,  as  the  Nazi  occupiers 
of  Poland  found  during  World  War  II,  that 
Polish  workers  can  be  surprisingly  stubborn. 

The  West  can  either  continue  to  prop  up 
Jaruzelski  with  aid,  or  it  can  help  the  Polish 
workers  in  their  passive  resistance  by  refus- 
ing to  assist  Jaruzelski  and  by  bringing  In- 
creasing economic  pressure  on  his  regime. 

Since  1956  the  Soviet  Union  has  reluctant- 
ly tolerated  Polish  unorthodoxy  out  of  fear 
of  a  major  confrontation  with  the  Polish 
people.  This  fear  Is  now  being  tested. 
Should  It  prove  to  have  been  groundless, 
the  Soviet  Union  may  well  decide  to  turn 
back  the  clock  not  Just  to  1980,  but  to  the 
rigid  suppression  of  the  early  1950s.  It 
would  be  encouraged  to  adopt  far  tougher 
measures  with  its  other  East  European 
client  states. 

This  would  upset  the  present  military  bal- 
ance In  Europe  and  raise  defense  questions 
for  the  West  far  greater  than  anything  yet 
discussed  In  connection  with  the  Polish 
crisis.* 


ST.  PAUL  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS 
THE  1981  BIG  FIVE  CONFERENCE 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CALirORlTLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishment of  the  St.  Paul  High 
School  football  team.  St.  Paul's,  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  the  princi- 
pal. Rev.  Aidan  M.  Carroll,  and  head 
football  coach  Marijon  Ancich,  won 
the  1981  GIF  Big  Five  Conference 
football  championship. 

The  St.  Paul  Swordsmen  play  their 
games  at  the  Monsignor  Cranham  Me- 
morial Stadlimi  in  Santa  Fe  Springs, 
Calif.  Coach  Ancich  was  assisted  in  his 
winning  efforts  by  varsity  associate 
coaches  John  Larson,  Jim  Walker,  Bob 
Hill,  Miguel  Olmedo,  Paul  Lopez,  and 
Mike  Stith.  The  team  physician  is  E>r. 
John  J.  Brennan  and  the  trainer  is  Al 
Hanson. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues  I 
have  listed  below  the  members  of  St. 
Paul  High  School's  championship 
football  team: 

Dan  Pogue,  Mike  Jlminez,  Alex  Espinoza, 
Larry  Ouereque,  Dave  Femeau,  Mike 
Agulrre,  Brian  Bukosky,  Steve  Chavez,  Rich 
ArguUo,  Andy  Henderson,  Mario  Melendrez, 
Mike  Shepherd,  and  Tony  Sarmiento. 

Robert  Garcia,  John  DoiUevy,  Xavler 
Espino,  Larry  Martinez,  Paul  Dlspalatro, 
Lou  Cabral,  Seb  Apodaca,  Deron  Ertle,  Ted 
Lawrence,  Manual  Juarez,  Leroy  Orozco. 
Frank  Quattrocchl,  and  Mark  Mosqueda. 

Tony  Stagno,  Jose  Pina,  Ruben  Segura, 
Fred  Salas,  Ray  Pontes,  John  Matuz,  Paul 
Magana.  Paul  Martin,  Steve  Montez,  John 
Gasparian.  Tim  Younger,  Joe  Ross,  and  Ron 
Gray. 

Parrls  DeVlne,  Steve  Martinson,  Cliff  Hei- 
drlch,  Andy  DeGrasse,  Jeff  Pogue.  Mike 
Cruz,  Alan  Floyd,  Casey  Morales,  Rich  Can- 
ales,  Bill  Blackett,  Jim  Magdaleno,  Norm 
Enfield,  and  Pat  Haro. 

Ed  Espinoza,  Sal  Apodaca,  Mario  Irizarry. 
Nick     Dlspalatro,     Hank     Mondaca.     Fred 
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Huizar,  Rich  Alcantara,  Mark  Walker. 
Prank  Morones.  Robert  Oviedo.  Ed  Primero. 
Matt  Cole,  and  Jose  Olmedo. 

George  Pla,  Lance  Wingert.  John  Covar- 
rubias.  Mark  Cspinosa.  Mike  Sandoval.  Todd 
White.  Andy  Stankiewicz.  Hector  Palacios, 
Greg  Maclas.  Philip  Salvatori.  Bob  Willig. 
and  Brian  Clements. 

St.  Paul  High  School,  which  was 
founded  in  1956,  has  an  enrollment  of 
1,420  students  who  come  from  Catho- 
lic grade  schools  and  local  public 
junior  high  schools.  It  has  an  academ- 
ic program  that  is  oriented  toward 
sound  moral  and  religious  training  in 
Catholic  principles  and  worship;  a 
well-rounded  liberal  arts  program  of 
studies;  a  warm  family  environment 
for  personality  development  and 
growth;  and  an  active  and  social  and 
athletic  program. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  approximate- 
ly 6,000  young  men  and  women  have 
graduated  from  St.  Paul  High  School. 
They  have  assumed  responsible  posi- 
tions of  leadership  and  service  within 
the  church  and  civic  community.  They 
are  found  in  fields  of  medicine,  engi- 
neering, law,  education,  military  serv- 
ice, professional  sports,  and  the  arts. 
Their  achievements  are  a  living  testi- 
mony to  the  work  of  the  dedicated, 
competent  faculty  and  staff  that  have 
served  St.  Paul  High  School  through- 
out the  past  25  years. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  St. 
Paul  High  School,  besides  boasting  an 
outstanding  athletic  program,  also 
possesses  a  well-respected  academic 
program  of  which  the  constituents  of 
my  33d  Congressional  District,  are 
most  proud.  This  is  a  balance  that  is 
difficult  to  attain  by  a  learning  institu- 
tion, and  I  am  pleased  to  represent 
them  in  Congress.* 
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FORMER  ILLINOIS  CONGRESS- 
MAN HAROLD  VELDE'S  VIEWS 
ON  WHITE  HOUSE  AGING  CON- 
FERENCE 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished resident  of  Sun  City,  Ariz., 
former  Illinois  Congressman  Harold 
H.  Velde,  represented  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona  at  the  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  here  in 
Washington. 

I  hold  deep  respect  for  the  views  of 
Congressman  Velde,  with  equal  admi- 
ration for  his  many  years  of  work  in 
this  body  a  few  decades  ago.  For  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  at- 
taching the  personal  statement  of 
Harold  H.  Velde  on  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  pay  particular 
notice  to  the  recommendations  he 
offers  to  provide  financial  stability  to 


the  endangered  social  security  retire- 
ment system. 

Personal  Stat«ment  on  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  by  Harold  H.  Velde 

While  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  was  marked  by  confusion  and  duplica- 
tion of  Agendas  by  the  14  Committees,  as 
well  as  duplication  and  redundancy  in  its 
Recommendations,  one  thing  is  certain— the 
Conference  presented  the  present  Adminis- 
tration and  the  U.S.  Congress  every  conceiv- 
able problem  and  ailment  known  to  affect 
the  elderly. 

Unfortunately  a  great  majority  of  the 
Resolutions  advocated  the  expenditure  of 
new  and  additional  Federal  funds  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  and  Social  Secu- 
rity Retirees  but  mostly  neglected  the  prob- 
lem of  the  aging  younger  generation  and 
the  Federal  taxpayers.  Some  Resolutions 
were  passed  which  stated  that  problems  of 
the  elderly,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  the 
coming  generations  could  best  be  solved  by 
reestablishment  of  a  sound  American  econo- 
my and  by  giving  more  responsibilities  for 
funding  and  management  of  social  problems 
to  the  states  and  local  governments,  in  coop- 
eration with  church  and  charitable  organi- 
zations, non-profit  organizations,  and  volun- 
teers. I  strongly  support  these  Resolutions. 

One  of  the  important  and  worthwhile  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Conference  came  from 
Conunittee  No.  2,  which  stated  that  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  Social  Security  Retire- 
ment System  must  be  re-established  and 
maintained  without  the  support  of  General 
Treasury  Funds. 

While  several  recommendations  were 
made  to  provide  financial  stability  of  this 
Fund  without  the  use  of  General  Treasury 
Funds,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  combination 
of  the  following  actions  by  the  Congress  will 
be  neces.sary  to  achieve  this  end: 

1.  Reduce  early  retirement  (age  62)  bene- 
fits to  55  percent  of  the  amount  of  full  term 
(age  65)  benefits  received  instead  of  the  80 
percent  now  in  use. 

2.  Reduce  Minimum  Benefits  now  arbi- 
trarily set  at  $122.00  per  month  to  a  more 
realistic  and  fair  figure,  based  on  length  of 
time  and  amount  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployee. 

3.  Eliminate  gradually  the  earnings  test  as 
an  incentive  to  a  longer  working  period  for 
Social  Security  Retirees. 

4.  Tax  and  other  benefits  be  given  to  per- 
sons who  voluntarily  continue  employment 
beyond  the  age  of  65. 

5.  Revise  the  oost-of-living  formula,  now 
based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  to  a 
lower  and  more  realistic  percentage  of  the 
inflation  rate.  This  should  apply  to  Civil 
Service  and  the  Congressional  retirees  too. 

6.  Overall  I  feel  that  implementation  of 
the  many  recommendations  made  which 
would  provide  for  retirees  a  happier,  health- 
ier, and  more  useful  life  must  necessarily  be 
postponed  until  the  economy  improves,  i.e., 
balanced  budget,  decreased  unemployment, 
an  increased  G.N.P..  and  decreased  tax  bur- 
dens for  those  of  the  coming  generations.* 
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THE  CHURLS  OF  THE  PRESS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  colum- 
nist Tom  Braden  has  written  a  pain- 
fully personal  remembrance  that 
merits  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  recent  resignation  of  National 
Security  Adviser  Richard  Allen 
prompted  Braden  to  recount  the  night 
that  Robert  Kennedy  was  shot.  In  a 
brief  but  moving  column,  Braden  de- 
scribes the  visceral  behavior  of  the 
media  at  a  time  of  terrible  tragedy  for 
the  Kennedy  children. 

Braden's  message  is  not  lost. 

As  he  so  eloquently  notes: 

Some  owner  of  a  network  or  a  chain  of 
newspapers  is  going  to  wake  up  one  morning 
and  say.  "This  has  gone  far  enough.  I'm 
going  to  propose  a  code  of  ethics  for  my  pro- 
fession and  a  watchdog  to  enforce  it  and 
were  not  going  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  any 
more."  Or  am  I  mistaken?  Isn't  there  any- 
body out  there  in  an  ownership  position 
who  is  possessed  of  guts? 

The  article,  from  the  January  9  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  follows: 

The  Churls  of  the  Press 
(By  Tom  Braden) 

Richard  Allen  was  telling  me  the  other 
day  about  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
press,  and  as  I  was  listening  I  found  my 
mind  going  back  to  that  night  in  June  of 
1968  when  Robert  Kennedy  was  shot. 

I've  forgotten  how  my  wife  and  I  hap- 
pened to  take  temporary  custody  of  two 
Kennedy  children  that  evening.  Emotion 
blurred  the  memory  of  events  as  fast  as 
events  took  place. 

At  any  rate,  there  we  were  In  a  cottage  on 
the  hotel  grounds,  and  we  were  very  careful 
to  engage  our  charges  in  conversation  and 
not  to  let  them  turn  the  television  on. 

After  a  while  the  telephone  rang  and 
somebody  who  was  with  Mrs.  Kennedy 
asked  us  to  bring  the  children  to  her.  I  re- 
member well  what  happened  when  we 
opened  that  cottage  door. 

Flashbulbs  popped.  Men  clambered  out  of 
bushes,  shouting  at  the  children:  "How  do 
you  feel  about  your  daddy  being  shot?" 
"Which  one  are  you?"  "Have  you  prayed  for 
your  daddy?" 

That  was  the  way  those  children  heard 
the  news. 

I  remember  being  so  angry  as  we  hastened 
down  a  sidewalk  to  a  car  that,  stupidly.  I 
tried  to  take  a  swing  at  a  cameraman, 
though  I  was  carrying  a  child  in  my  arms. 
But  I  also  remember  being  ashamed.  These 
men  were  reporters.  Yet  here  they  were  re- 
ducing themselves  to  the  level  of  purse 
snatchers,  second-story  men.  child  abusers. 

And  though  I  don't  mean  to  compare  the 
ordeal  of  Richard  Allen  with  that  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  both 
incidents  the  question  to  be  asked  is  "why?" 

Why  did  reporters  do  what  they  did  to 
those  two  children?  Why  did  they  stand  out- 
side Richard  Allen's  house,  climb  trees  to 
look  into  his  windows,  dump  their  half- 
eaten  sandwiches  and  paper  cups  all  over 
his  lawn  and  follow  him  to  a  restaurant. 
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listen  to  his  conversation  and  inquire  of  the 
proprietor  as  to  whether  he  had  paid  his 
bill? 

I  have  asked  this  question  of  my  col- 
leagues in  print,  television  and  radio,  and 
they  answer  as  one:  "If  we  didn't  stake 
Allen  out,  somebody  else  would.  If  one  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  had  not  staked  out  those 
Kennedy  kids,  some  other  paper  or  TV  sta- 
tion would  have,  and  if  one  got  a  story  or  a 
picture  and  the  other  didn't  there'd  be  hell 
to  pay." 

In  short,  so  I  am  told,  competition  is  what 
turns  gentlemen  into  churls. 

I  do  not  think  this  a  sufficient  answer.  I 
know  many  a  newspaper  publisher,  many 
owners  of  television  and  radio  stations.  I 
know  the  heads  of  the  three  major  net- 
works. Not  one  of  them  would  be  caught 
dead  peering  through  somebody's  window, 
abusing  a  child  or  dumping  garbage  on  a 
lawn. 

Then  why  do  they  permit  these  deeds  to 
be  done  in  their  name? 

Some  owner  of  a  network  or  a  chain  of 
newspapers  is  going  to  wake  up  one  morning 
and  say,  "This  has  gone  far  enough.  I'm 
going  to  propose  a  code  of  ethics  for  my  pro- 
fession and  a  watchdog  to  enforce  it  and 
we're  not  going  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  any 
more." 

Or  am  I  mistaken? 

Isn't  there  anybody  out  there  In  an  owner- 
ship position  who  is  possessed  of  guts?* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  H.R.  5165— 
REPEAL  OF  THE  TAX  CREDIT 
LEASING  PROVISION  OP  THE 
TAX  RECOVERY  ACT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  announcing  my  full  support  and 
cosponsorship  of  my  good  friend  John 
Duncan's  bill,  H.R.  5165,  to  repeal  the 
tax  credit  leasing  provision  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  that  both 
bodies  passed  this  summer.  I  want  to 
ask  my  colleagues  a  question:  Should 
we  be  giving  the  equivalent  of  food 
stamps  to  large  corporations  in  this 
Nation? 

The  former  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  dubbed 
this  provision  the  "rent-a-deduction" 
of  the  Tax  Act.  It  will  permit  corpora- 
tions to  buy  and  sell  Federal  tax  cred- 
its as  though  they  were  stocks,  bonds, 
or  bushels  of  wheat.  It  helps  corpora- 
tions all  right:  Two  kinds  of  corpora- 
tions. It  helps  wealthy,  prosperous 
companies  who  do  not  need  help  in 
the  first  place,  and  it  helps  inefficient, 
noncompetitive  firms  who  do  not  de- 
serve any  help.  It  benefits  only  those 
corporations  who  wish  to  shelter  their 
profits,  and  firms  that  have  done  so 
poorly  in  the  marketplace  that  they 
have  no  profits  from  which  to  deduct 
their  credits. 

This  provision  was  added  with  the 
best  of  intentions:  Like  many  Govern- 
ment programs,  it  had  come  from  a 
good  heart.  But  it  did  not  come  from  a 
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clear  head.  The  administration  esti- 
mated that  this  little  provision  would 
have  cost  $27  bUlion  between  now  and 
1986.  That  estimate  has  since  doubled 
since  wealthy  companies  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  provision. 

Let  us  look  at  what  could  have  been 
done  with  this  $54  billion.  That 
amount  is  more  than  four  times  the 
projected  deficit  in  the  social  security 
OASI  trust  fimd  in  the  next  5  years. 
That  same  $54  billion  would  fully  fund 
for  the  next  20  years  a  program  of 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants 
to  needy  college  students  at  the  cur- 
rent budget  level. 

There  is,  however,  one  group  of 
people  who  are  benefiting  by  this  gift. 
Those  are  the  corporate  attorneys 
who  arrange  these  giveaways.  The  typ- 
ical fee  for  arranging  one  of  these 
deals  is  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the 
tax  credits  involved.  At  that  rate,  cor- 
porations will  pick  up  $67  million  in 
fees  over  the  next  5  years. 

Sixty-seven  million  dollars.  We  are 
slashing  legal  aid  for  the  poor,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  are  giving  money  to 
huge  corporate  firms.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  more  than  a  little  bit  of  un- 
fairness there. 

This  tax  loss  has  a  direct  and  heavy 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
Unless  this  loophole  is  closed,  every 
tax  dollar  lost  through  it  must  be 
made  up  either  by  further  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral programs  or  increasing  taxes.  Or, 
there  is  another  choice.  We  can  add  it 
to  the  Federal  deficit.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  want  to  be  that  irresponsi- 
ble. 

You  know,  Santa  Claus  came  about  5 
months  early  to  large  corporations  in 
this  country.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  we  let  them  know  that  Santa 
Claus  does  not  exist.« 


GAO  FLUNKS  COLLEGES  ON 
STUDENT  AID 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  article  of  December 
20,  1981,  which  follows,  discusses  a 
new  General  Accounting  Office  report 
on  student  aid  made  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Hatch. 

It  shows  widespread  abuse  of  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  About  20  percent 
of  Pell  grant  recipients  studied  had 
less  thsui  the  2.0  grade  point  required 
for  graduation;  10  percent  had  less 
than  1.5. 

These  startling  figures  wjll  not  help 
higher  education  authorities  who  are 
now  speaking  out  strongly  against  fur- 
ther cuts  in  college  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  article  follows: 
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GAO  Report  Plunks  College  on  Student 

Aid  Standards 

(By  Charles  R.  Babcock) 

One  student  at  Boise  State  University  in 
Idaho  who  received  more  than  $4,200  in  fed- 
eral aid  while  in  school  got  a  degree  in  social 
science  after  taking  13  physical  education 
courses  including  "Coed  Bowling,"  "Coed 
Billiards,"  "Advanced  Weight  Training"  and 
"Coed  Jogging." 

His  best  grades  were  in  Independent  study 
courses  on  "Sexuality  and  the  Male  Ath- 
lete" and  "Behavior  of  the  Christian  vs. 
Non-Christian  Child."  He  got  4  Fs,  11  Ds. 
and  withdrew  from  eight  courses;  the  school 
waived  its  usual  standards  to  let  him  gradu- 
ate. 

A  student  at  Morris  Brown  College  in  At- 
lanta collected  nearly  $16,000  in  government 
aid  in  five  years,  but  earned  only  65  credit 
hours  and  had  a  1.35  grade  point  average. 
During  his  last  two  years,  he  passed  only 
one  course  and  should  have  been  ineligible 
for  his  last  $9,000  in  federal  assistance. 

A  student  at  State  Conununity  College  in 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  received  $8,400  in  seven 
years  while  completing  only  35  of  215  credit 
hours.  She  took  the  same  speech  course 
eight  times  and  the  same  sociology  course 
five  times  without  passing  either. 

Another  student  at  Morris  Brown  received 
nearly  $12,000  in  aid  In  three  years,  but  be- 
cause of  withdrawals  earned  only  14  credit 
hours  with  a  .62  grade  point. 

A  new  General  Accounting  Office  report 
cites  such  examples  to  support  its  conclu- 
sion that  some  schools  have  set  inadequate 
"academic  progress  standards"  for  students 
receiving  federal  financial  aid  and  have 
failed  to  enforce  the  standards  set.  As  a 
result,  it  said,  many  students  are  abusing 
programs  that  totaled  nearly  $8  billion  in 
fiscal  1980. 

Too  often,  it  said,  students  whose  grants  it 
reviewed  had  low  grade  points,  or  withdrew 
or  failed  so  many  courses  that  they  were  far 
behind  any  generally  accepted  pace  toward 
graduation.  About  20  percent  of  the  Pell 
grant  recipients  studied  had  less  than  the 
2.0  grade  point  required  for  graduation,  and 
about  10  percent  had  less  than  a  1.5,  a  D-f. 

Although  the  report  made  no  attempt  to 
project  its  results  nationwide,  it  estimated 
that  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  un- 
necessarily on  students  who  probably  won't 
graduate.  The  problem,  it  said,  "threatens 
to  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  financial 
aid  programs." 

The  study  was  begun  by  GAO  and  com- 
pleted for  Sen.  Orrin  G.  Hatch  (R-Utah). 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee.  It  contained  exam- 
ples without  the  names  of  the  schools  or 
students  because  it  was  trying  to  illustrate  a 
potential  national  problem.  The  students' 
names  are  protected  by  the  Privacy  Act. 
The  schools'  names  were  supplied  by  other 
sources. 

During  their  survey  GAO  investigators  ex- 
amined a  random  sample  of  nearly  6,000 
student  transcripts  at  20  colleges  scattered 
across  the  country.  They  ranged  from  the 
University  of  Florida  and  Southern  Illinois 
University  to  Miami-Dade  Community  Col- 
lege and  Xavier  University  in  Cincinnati. 

Presidents  of  the  affected  schools  ex- 
pressed disbelief  or  chagrin  at  the  news  in 
the  report.  Rosetta  Wheadon.  head  of  State 
Community  College,  said  she  couldn't  be- 
lieve a  student  could  go  to  her  school  for  7 
years  and  earn  only  35  hours. 

Robert  Threatt,  president  of  Morris 
Brown,  acknowledged  that  "to  some  extent, 
maybe     we     didn't     monitor     satisfactory 
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progress  as  closely  as  we  could  have."  But 
he  said  the  school  had  tightened  its  stand- 
ards. 

Richard  Rapp,  financial  aid  officer  at 
Boise  State,  said  he  didn't  recognize  the  stu- 
dent from  his  school  but  said  "there's  bound 
to  be  some  cases"  on  a  campus  where  one- 
third  of  the  12,000  students  receive  financial 
aid. 

Of  the  grants  that  were  reviewed,  $3.9  bil- 
lion worth  were  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Eiducation;  $2.3  billion  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  $1.6  billion 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Sev- 
eral million  college  students  receive  such 
grants  each  year. 

The  GAO  COTicluded  that  the  VA  had  the 
best  standards,  but  said  a  uniform  federal 
policy  on  "academic  progress"  is  needed. 
Supporters  of  the  programs  responded  that 
stricter  voluntary  guidelines  had  been  ap- 
proved for  many  universities  and  colleges 
earlier  this  year. 

The  report  comes  at  a  time  when  budget 
director  David  A.  Stockman  has  proposed 
cutting  the  basic  Education  Department 
program  for  low-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents, the  Pell  grant,  from  its  current  $2.6 
billion  a  year  to  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1983. 

Jack  Peltason,  president  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education,  an  umbrella  group  for 
higher  education,  said  that  such  cutbacks 
would  be  a  "revolutionary"  change  in  the 
relationship  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  higher  education  community. 
"The  states  and  the  private  sector  couldn't 
possibly  pick  up  the  slack,"  he  said. 

He  fears  that  as  a  result  only  children 
from  wealthy  families  will  be  able  to  attend 
top  private  colleges,  he  said. 

Charles  Saunders,  ACE  director  of  govern- 
ment relations,  said  the  proposed  cuts  would 
slash  the  Pell  recipient  rolls  by  70  percent, 
or  1.9  million  students,  and  lower  the 
Income  eligibility  to  $6,000.  below  the  pover- 
ty level. 

Peltason  said  that  the  nation's  universi- 
ties "do  not  countenance  any  kind  of  cheat- 
ing and  we  have  moved  vigorously  to  stop  it. 
But  if  you  have  millions  of  students  getting 
grants  there  are  going  to  be  some  abuses." 

James  Moore,  a  Department  of  Education 
student  aid  official,  said  voluntary  stand- 
ards developed  by  ACE  to  monitor  academic 
progress  would  be  included  in  regulations 
the  department  expects  to  Issue  early  next 
month.  "Then  we'll  have  to  bum  a  few  insti- 
tutions to  make  them  know  we're  serious," 
he  said. 

Moore  said  that  if  department  auditors 
found  students  receiving  aid  In  violation  of 
the  academic  progress  standards,  their 
schools  would  be  forced  to  pay  back  the 
grant  money.  "There  will  be  a  few  public 
hangings,"  he  said. 

Because  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  student 
aid.  he  noted,  "schools  will  dam  well  have 
to  put  their  money  on  the  front  runners" 
and  not  on  those  who  aren't  serious  stu- 
dents.* 
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THE  16TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  CUBAN 
EXILES'  DECLARATION  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

Of  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26.  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Janu- 
ary 23.  1982,  marked  the  16th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Freedom  by  Cuban  exiles  in  Key 
West,  Fla.  The  location  is  not  inciden- 
tal, for  the  signing  took  place  in  the 
same  historic  San  Carlos  Club  where, 
back  in  1892,  Cuban  patriot  Jose  Marti 
declared  the  independence  of  Cuba 
from  Spain. 

The  action  by  Cuban  exiles  lies 
squarely  within  the  ideals  which 
founded  our  country,  for  starting  with 
the  Pilgrims,  men  and  women  from 
around  the  world  have  fled  oppression 
in  their  homelands  and  come  to  Amer- 
ica both  to  find  freedom  and  to  cher- 
ish it. 

The  Cuban  exiles  have  honored  that 
tradition,  both  in  the  ideals  which 
mark  their  own  declaration— democra- 
cy, human  rights,  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all— and  in  the  remarkable 
success  they  have  had  in  becoming 
part  of,  and  contributing  so  greatly  to, 
the  ongoing  reality  of  the  American 
dream. 

Unfortunately,  the  sad,  sorry,  tragic 
situation  of  betrayed  promises  and 
broad  oppression  continue  in  Cuba  to 
this  day.  as  exile,  imprisonment,  or 
worse  remain  the  lot  of  those  Cubans 
who  dare  to  oppose  the  Castro  dicta- 
torship or  merely  to  seek  freedoms  we 
in  this  country  take  for  granted. 

This  anniversary  therefore  marks  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  us  all  to 
remind  ourselves  both  of  the  lamenta- 
ble situation  of  Cuba  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  we  proudly  share 
with  the  Cubans  in  their  exile.  I  urge 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
their  Declaration  of  Freedom. 

The  declaration  follows: 

Declaration  of  Freedom 

In  the  City  of  Key  West.  Monroe  County. 
State  of  Florida.  United  States  of  America, 
we  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  name  of  God  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
in  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1st.  1959.  the  slavery 
yoke  that  came  from  Europe  and  was  extin- 
guished in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  resumed. 

That  those  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  Fatherland  and  to  our  People  are 
just  a  score  of  traitors  who.  usurpating  the 
Government  of  the  Country  have  been 
acting  as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Sino/ 
Soviet  imperallsm,  and  have  surrendered  to 
that  imperallsm  our  Freedom  and  our  Dig- 
nity, also  betraying  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. 
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That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son, those  who  are  usurpating  the  Power  in 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
People),  are  imposing  a  regime  of  blood- 
shed, terror  and  hate  without  any  respect  or 
consideration  to  the  dignity  of  the  humam 
being  or  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 
That  in  their  hunger  for  power,  these  trai- 
tors, following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian  re- 
gimes, are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  Family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
actual  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth,  in  their  hopes  of  extending  the 
length  of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 

That  the  rule  of  the  Law  has  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  master,  the 
Sino-Soviet  imperialists. 
In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare. 
First:  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  Fatherland 
and  to  the  ideas  of  the  Freedom  Revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10th,  1868. 

Second:  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  Father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  Ordinary  Courts  of 
Justice  of  Cuba. 

Third:  That  as  the  Noble  Cuban  People 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  Nation 
was  not  bom  to  be  slaves,  we.  the  Cuban 
People,  hereby  make  the  present  declara- 
tion of  freedom. 

We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us  to 
free  Cuba  from  Communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  Revolution  for 
Freedom  are. 

First:  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
Whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  Life. 

Second:  The  Fatherland,  will  all  of  its 
laws,  traditions,  customs  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

Third:  The  Family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Human  Society. 

Fourth:  Human  Rights,  for  each  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

Fifth:  The  Law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  Human  Society. 
Sixth:  Democratic  Government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative.  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial. 

Seventh:  Representative  Democracy, 
through  the  exercise  of  Universal  Suffrage, 
Periodically.  Free  and  Secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Popular  Sovereignty. 

Eighth:  Freedom  of  Worship.  Freedom  of 
Teaching.  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Free 
Enterprise. 

Ninth:  Private  Property  and  Ownership, 
as  the  basic  expression  of  Liberty. 

Tenth:  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working 
masses,  with  the  just  and  necessary  meas- 
ures, keeping  in  mind  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  both  Labor  and  Capital. 

Eleventh:  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  Is  opposed  to  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  fundamentals  aforemen- 
tioned and  specifically,  the  abolition  of 
Communism  and  any  other  form  of  totali- 
tarian manifestation. 

Signed  and  sealeld  In  Key  West.  Florida, 
on  the  23d  day  of  January.  1966.* 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  $204  A  WEEK 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January  18  edition  of  Newsweek  car- 
ried a  perceptive,  well-written  essay  by 
Mrs.  Vicki  Williams  of  Andrews,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Williams,  who  works  in  an  elec- 
tronics factory  in  Huntington.  Ind.. 
has  eloquently  presented  one  citizen's 
view  of  the  social  programs  her  tax 
dollars  support.  I  insert  Mrs.  Williams' 
essay  into  the  Congressional  Record 
and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  read  it  careful- 
ly and  give  full  consideration  to  its 
message: 

The  View  From  «204  a  Week 
(By  Vicki  Williams) 

I  consider  myself  the  classic  "poor  over- 
burdened taxpayer"  that  you  hear  so  much 
about  these  days.  I  work  for  an  electronics 
company  and  make  $6.58  an  hour  which 
translates  into  $204  per  week  after  deduc- 
tions. $30.21  of  which  are  Federal  withhold- 
ing taxes.  I  have  a  husband,  laid  off.  whose 
unemployment  compensation  has  run  out. 
and  a  13-year-old  son  who  thinks  he  should 
have  a  leather  coat,  a  P.K.  Ripper  moto- 
cross  bike,  a  Pioneer  stereo  and  an  Asteroids 
game.  It  bothers  me  a  lot  that  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  him  any  of  these  things.  It  also  both- 
ers me  that  I'm  not  sure  how  we're  going  to 
fill  up  the  fuel  tank  often  enough  to  stay 
warm  this  winter. 

There  is  something  else  that  bothers  me. 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  my  son's 
unfulfilled  desires  or  the  ever-hungry  fuel 
tank,  and  that  is  that  every  single  politician 
and  editorialist  is  positive  he  knows  exactly 
what  I  think.  Everyone  seems  to  be  wildly 
anxious  to  be  my  spokesman.  Yet  these 
people  don't  know  a  damn  thing  about  how 
the  "poor  overburdened  taxpayer"  thinks  or 
lives.  I  Imagine  it's  been  quite  some  time 
since  most  politicians  or  well-known  jour- 
nalists lived  on  $204  per  week,  though  I've 
read  plenty  of  complaints  from  congressmen 
about  their  meager  salaries.  One  even  said 
he  had  to  sleep  in  his  office  because  he 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  house.  Do  you  know 
how  much  pity  I  can  spare  for  a  senator 
who  can't  live  on  $60,000  a  year? 

TIRED 

I  know  I'm  not  as  articulate  as  the  people 
who  write  the  editorials  for  newspapers  and 
the  speeches  for  politicians,  but  just  once 
I'd  like  to  have  on  the  record  the  thoughts 
of  an  average  taxpayer.  I'm  tired  of  these 
people  putting  their  words  in  my  mouth  and 
their  thoughts  In  my  head. 

One  of  the  statements  I  read  and  hear 
most  often  is  how  fed  up  I'm  supposed  to  be 
with  the  amount  of  my  taxes  that  goes 
toward  welfare,  food  stamps,  programs  for 
the  elderly.  sut>sidized  school  lunches  and 
other  supportive  social  services.  Wrong! 
What  the  people  "up  there"  don't  under- 
stand Is  that  I  identify  with  the  benefici- 
aries of  these  programs  much  more  than  I 
do  with  the  politicians  and  the  media 
people.  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God.  go 
I."  So  far.  I  have  never  had  to  rely  on  wel- 
fare, free  lunches  or  Medicaid,  but  I  very 
well  might  someday.  When  I  was  divorced,  I 
could  have  qualified  for  welfare.  Fortunate- 
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ly.  I  had  parents  who  were  in  a  position  to 
help,  but  if  I  hadn't,  you  can  believe  I  would 
have  swallowed  my  pride  rather  than  watch 
my  son  go  hungry.  People  like  me.  who  live 
only  a  hairbreadth  from  economic  disaster, 
are  glad  those  programs  are  out  there, 
though  we  pray  we'll  never  have  to  use 
them.  We  feel  sympathy  for  the  ones  who 
do. 

In  1977  my  sister-in-law  was  abandoned  by 
her  husband.  Her  health  did  not  permit  her 
to  work  full  time,  so  she  drew  $194  per 
month  from  the  welfare  department  to  sup- 
port herself  and  her  child.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  can  think  she  lived  extravagantly  on 
$194  per  month. 

I  think  it's  possible  that  at  least  one  of 
the  very  same  politicians  who  are  now  com- 
plaining about  welfare  recipients  might 
have  taken  a  political  junket  during  one  of 
the  months  that  my  sister-in-law  and  her 
son  lived  on  $194.  Believe  me,  I  resent  that 
junket  at  my  expense  much,  much  more 
than  I  resent  helping  an  ADC  mother,  or 
buying  eyeglasses  for  an  elderly  person  or 
free  lunches  for  a  ghetto  child. 

To  me,  Reaganomics  is  cruel  and  self-serv- 
ing. Reagan  seems  to  be  telling  us  that  the 
United  States  is  a  sinking  ship  and  that  if 
we  harden  our  hearts  and  throw  a  few 
people  overboard,  we  can  lighten  the  load. 
Then,  possibly,  the  Ship  of  State  can  sail 
back  to  shore.  I  don't  see  my  country  quite 
that  way.  The  philosophy  t>ehind  the  origi- 
nal structure  of  the  United  States  is  that  we 
are  a  people  who  sink  or  swim  together.  We 
don't  make  human  sacrifices. 

If  there  is  even  one  child  in  this  country 
who  is  hungry  or  one  old  person  who  needs 
medical  care,  then  I  want  my  $1,570.92  in 
taxes  to  go  toward  helping  that  child  or 
that  old  person.  I  think  this  country  is 
based  on  the  philosophy  that  when  that 
$1,570.92  is  gone,  we  will  find  more  to  take 
its  place,  as  long  as  the  need  is  there. 

I  know  about  the  cheaters.  There  are 
always  cheaters.  They  are  a  part  of  life  as 
surely  as  death  and  taxes.  Certainly,  if  they 
are  caught,  they  should  be  punished  and 
denied  aid,  but  I  know  we'll  always  support 
some  cheaters  along  with  the  "truly  needy." 

If  we  have  to  give  a  free  lunch  to  one 
child  whose  parents  could  afford  to  pay  in 
order  to  give  free  lunches  to  nine  children 
who  genuinely  deserve  them,  so  be  it. 

BENETITS 

The  much-touted  tax  cut  doesn't  make 
sense  to  me.  Perhaps  there's  a  complicated 
economic  formula  that  explains  the  logic  of 
a  tax  cut  at  the  same  time  we're  slashing 
Federal  programs  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
but  if  so.  I  mi&sed  it.  I  pay  $30.21  per  week 
to  the  Federal  government.  As  I  understand 
it.  when  all  the  tax  cuts  are  in  effect.  I  will 
only  pay  $22.66.  giving  me  $7.55  extra  to 
save  or  spend.  Well  I  could  do  a  few  things 
with  $7.55  a  week  but,  had  I  been  consulted. 
I  would  have  just  as  soon  paid  it  and  kept 
the  food-stamp  program  or  veterans'  bene- 
fits intact.  I  suspect  that  the  govenunent 
will  give  it  to  me  with  one  hand  and  take  it 
away  with  the  other. 

You  see.  I  really  believe  that  most  politi- 
cians and  media  people  think  that  those  of 
us  out  here  in  America  who  work  In  the  fac- 
tories and  offices  are  ignorant.  I  believe 
that  they  think  we  will  never  -catch  on  to 
their  sleights  of  hand.  I  believe  that  they 
think  they  can  tell  us  the  grass  is  black  one 
day  and  white  the  next  and  we'll  never  trust 
ourselves  enough  to  look  down  and  say. 
"Why.  that  grass  isn't  black  or  white— it's 
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green!"  Well,  we  know  the  grass  is  green. 
We  Just  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

We  don't  really  believe  that  56  oil  compa- 
nies recorded  98  percent  of  the  increase  in 
all  corporate  profits  from  1978  through  1980 
for  our  benefit.  We  don't  believe  the  tobac- 
co subsidy  is  for  our  benefit.  We  don't  be- 
lieve that  congressmen  who  were  violently 
anti-AWACS  magically  changed  their  minds 
for  our  benefit.  We  know  it's  always  us  who 
pay  the  bills  that  result  from  the  politi- 
cians' machinations. 

I  wish  a  politician  would  come  along 
who'd  tell  me  that  the  grass  is  green.* 


A  SENSIBLE,  BUT  HARD-LINE 
APPROACH  TO  FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  currently  looking  for 
a  proper  approach  to  foreign  aid.  One 
of  the  most  compelling  approaches  I 
have  noticed  was  stated  in  a  recent 
Newsweek  article  by  Dr.  Garrett 
Hardin.  I  am  Inserting  this  article  into 
the  Congressional  Record  with  his 
permission,  so  that  my  colleagues  will 
have  a  chance  to  examine  Dr.  Hardin's 
theories  on  foreign  aid. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Toughlove  Solution 
(By  Garrett  Hardin) 

Why  should  the  United  States  be  con- 
cerned with  the  suffering  of  poor  countries? 
Two  sorts  of  reasons  are  given,  one  moral 
and  the  other  prudential. 

The  prudential  reasons  are  plausible,  but 
basically  unsound.  We  are  told  that  if  we 
don't  take  care  of  a  poor  nation  it  might 
attack  us.  Nonsense.  Modem  warfare  is  so 
expensive  that  even  rich  nations  cannot 
afford  it.  If  a  poor  country  can't  afford 
bread,  it  certainly  can't  afford  guns.  Inter- 
national terrorism  comes  cheaper,  of  course. 
So  long  as  there  is  envy  in  the  world— which 
is  forever— terrorism  will  be  a  tempting 
option.  The  answer  to  terrorism  is  police 
action:  this  is  not  a  perfect  answer,  but  it  is 
the  best  there  is. 

W^at  about  this:  "If  we  don't  take  care  of 
poor  people  in  their  own  countries,  won't 
they  migrate  into  ours?"  Unfortunately, 
there  are  2.5  billion  poor  people  in  the 
world,  and  they  are  increasing  by  40  million 
per  year.  We  cannot  possibly  keep  up  with 
this  need.  Our  responsibility  is  to  keep  our 
country  from  being  overwhelmed  by  immi- 
grants. The  responsibility  of  each  poor 
country  is  to  keep  the  excess  population 
from  being  produced. 

LESSON 

What  remains  are  the  moral  reasons  for 
helping  other  countries,  and  these  are 
weighty.  But  we  must  remember  what  we 
have  learned  from  domestic  experiences:  we 
can't  solve  social  problems  by  blindly  throw- 
ing money  at  them.  We've  had  a  salutary 
lesson  in  the  development  of  India  and 
China  during  the  past  three  decades.  Since 
1950  India  has  received  massive  foreign  aid 
from  many  countries,  but  China  from  only 
one  country  (the  Soviet  Union)  and  that 
only  until  1957.  At  the  outset  the  two  coun- 
tries were  equally  miserable  and  had  equally 
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poor  prospects.  Today?  Without  question 
the  people  of  China  are  far  better  off.  For- 
eign aid  did  not  rescue  India  from  poverty; 
lack  of  aid  did  not  handicap  China.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  that  China  did  so  well  precisely 
because  she  was  not  "helped"  by  "aid." 

Back  in  1945  Mao  Tse-tung  committed 
China  to  a  policy  of  "regeneration  through 
our  own  efforts."  Fertilizers  and  factories 
are  splendid  things,  but  far  more  important 
than  technology  is  what  is  inside  the  heads 
of  men  and  women.  Foreign  aid  can  supply 
technology:  the  people  must  be  willing  to 
make  the  social  changes  that  will  make 
technology  work. 

It  is  essential  that  we  distinguish  between 
crisis  and  crunch.  When  an  earthquake 
killed  23.000  peple  in  Guatemala  in  1976. 
that  was  a  crisis.  The  world  responded  gen- 
erously, and  it  should  have.  But  when  thou- 
sands—or milLons— of  people  die  of  starva- 
tion in  an  overpopulated  country  like  Ban- 
gladesh, what  we  are  confronted  with  is  not 
a  crisis  but  a  crunch.  Ninety-four  million 
Bangladeshi  live  in  an  area  the  size  of 
Iowa— which  has  only  3  million  people.  Ban- 
gladesh, with  its  fertile  soil  and  a  climate 
that  permits  three  crops  a  year,  is  a  rich 
country,  but  cot  rich  enough  to  add  three- 
quarters  of  an  Iowa  every  year  to  a  popula- 
tion already  30  times  as  large.  Direct  food 
aid  to  such  a  country  merely  subsidizes  fur- 
ther destructive  population  growth. 

Sensing  that  gifts  are  bad.  we  generate  eu- 
phemisms to  hide  our  tracks.  "Concession- 
ary rates  of  interest"  is  a  euphemism; 
anyone  who  can  borrow  money  at  3  percent 
when  the  going  rate  is  8  percent  is  getting  a 
gift.  Poor  countries  ask  for.  and  get.  loan 
after  loan.  As  their  debt  mounts,  the  burden 
of  "servicing  the  debt"— paying  the  inter- 
est—becomes unbearable.  Finally,  since 
foreclosure  is  out  of  the  question,  the  lender 
has  no  choice  but  to  forgive  the  debt. 

DRUGS 

Way  back  in  1953  John  Foster  Dulles  saw 
the  direction  foreign  aid  was  taking.  "You 
know. "  he  said  to  a  friend,  "aid  is  like 
opium.  There  are  withdrawal  pains  when 
you  remove  it."  I  think  we  have  now 
reached  the  stage  when  foreign-aid  addicts 
should  be  subjected  to  the  "cold  turkey" 
treatment.  Most  of  the  world's  wretched- 
ness is  caused  by  the  crunch  of  overpopula- 
tion, which  will  only  be  made  worse  by  the 
drug  called  "aid."'  That  this  drug  is  addictive 
is  shown  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Kenya  in  1980:  "No  country  can 
maintain  its  economic  Independence  with- 
out assistance  from  the  outside."  What  a 
long  way  from  Mao.  and  what  a  curious  def- 
inition it  implies  of  ""independence"'! 

Now  that  rich  countries  are  catching  on  to 
the  corruption  of  the  word  '"loan."  poor 
countries  are  taking  a  different  tack;  they 
are  demanding  concessions  in  foreign  trade. 
They  want  to  be  paid  more  than  market 
prices  for  their  exports  and  to  buy  at  less 
than  the  market— gifts  under  another  name. 

Times  are  changing.  Notice  what  is  hap- 
pening to  parenting.  We  are  relearning 
what  has  been  luiown  for  thousands  of 
years:  love  must  be  combined  with  disci- 
pline. Recently,  a  group  of  American  par- 
ents, driven  to  distraction  by  their  chil- 
dren's drug  taking  and  rampant  hedonism, 
joined  forces  to  lay  down  the  law  to  their 
children— with  love.  These  parents  meet  to 
exchange  ideas,  and  they  meet  with  their 
children  to  say.  "Shape  up  or  ship  out."'  sig- 
nificantly, the  parents  called  their  organiza- 
tion Toughlove. 
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Toughlove  parenting  is  perilous,  but  it  has 
at  least  the  possibility  of  solving  problems 
permissiveness  has  created.  Toughlove  takes 
courage,  some  of  the  children  clear  out. 
This  is  hard  on  parents,  but  they  accept  the 
risk  because  the  alternative  of  continuing  to 
support  irresponsible  behavior  is  worse. 

Relations  among  nations  must  be  guided 
by  Toughlove.  too.  Spokesmen  for  poor  na- 
tions now  threaten  us  with  the  loss  of  their 
love  if  we  do  not  give  them  everything  they 
demand.  We  must  be  prepared  to  lose  their 
love  out  of  genuine  concern  for  the  long- 
term  interests  of  their  people.  Most  of  the 
poor  countries  are,  in  fact,  rich— rich  in  nat- 
ural resources.  It  is  their  governments,  usu- 
ally, that  are  poor. 

To  realize  a  country's  inherent  richness,  a 
government  must  see  to  it  that  population 
matches  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land. 
China  has  shown  how  to  use  incentives  and 
discentives  to  work  toward  this  goal.  China's 
methods  may  not  be  acceptable  everywhere, 
but  the  goal  should  be  universal.  Each  coun- 
try must  choose  the  means  that  meshes 
with  its  culture.  Outsiders  can  furnish  the 
technology  of  birth  control,  but  population 
control  must  grow  out  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  through  their  political  de- 
cisions. 

There  is  no  survival  without  self-reliance, 
which  cannot  be  donated  from  the  outside. 
Self-reliance  must  be  generated  inside  each 
nation,  by  the  people  themselves.  There  is 
no  other  way.* 


paying   tribute   to   donald 
schrader.  stocktonian  of 

THE  YEAR 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  both  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  with  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Donald  Schrader 
of  Stockton,  Calif.,  who  has  been  se- 
lected to  receive  the  Stocktonian  of 
the  Year  Award  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  our  California  com- 
munity. 

Don's  donations  of  time,  ability,  and 
philanthropic  concern  have  certainly 
earned  him  this  distinction,  which  is 
but  one  of  many  well-deserved  honors 
he  has  received  through  the  years.  For 
the  past  decade.  Don  has  served  as  a 
vital  and  effective  coordinator  of  the 
Special  Olympics,  accompanying  re- 
tarded youngsters  to  Los  Angeles  for 
participation  in  that  heartening  event. 
Don  is  also  a  director  of  the  Saii  Joa- 
quin County  Association  for  the  Re- 
tarded. Don's  exceptional  work  with 
retarded  individuals  was  honored  in 
1975,  when  he  was  honored  by  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  for 
his  work  with  these  youngsters.  Don's 
many  contributions  and  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lifestyle  of  retarded  individ- 
uals and  their  families  are  not  only 
helpful,  but  based  on  personal  experi- 
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ence:  Don's  oldest  child,  now  22  years 
old,  is  so  handicapped. 

Don  Schrader's  civic  involvements 
are  not  limited  to  aiding  the  retarded, 
however.  He  has  participated  in  virtu- 
ally every  aspect  of  community  life 
geared  to  guiding  America's  youth, 
from  the  St.  Mary's  High  School  Par- 
ents Council  to  the  Pacific  Athletic 
Association,  and  including  such  groups 
as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Blue 
Birds,  Cub  Scouts,  Y  Indian  Guides, 
Campfire  Girls,  and  Little  League 
teams.  He  has  also  continuously  sup- 
ported hockey  and  high  school  sports 
in  general,  and  San  Joaquin  Delta  Col- 
lege. Don's  service  to  public  education 
has  been  honored  by  the  local  chapter 
of  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, which  presented  him  with  the 
John  P.  Williams  Award  in  1972.  This 
was  particularly  fitting,  as  Don  began 
his  working  career  in  the  teaching 
field  before  moving  to  California  in 
1965. 

Today,  Don  is  associated  with 
McDonald's,  operating  12  such  outlets 
in  San  Joaquin  County  and  in  Sacra- 
mento. His  story  is  one  indicative  of 
personal  success  and  selfless  sharing 
of  that  success  and  of  his  experience 
with  others.  He  is  a  fine  choice  for  the 
Stocktonian  of  the  Year  Award,  and  I 
am  most  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  his  accomplishments 
with  my  colleagues.* 


RYAN  KIM 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26, 1982 
•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  trustworthiness  and  loytilty 
are  just  two  of  the  qualities  required 
to  attain  the  rank  of  Elagle  Scout.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
one  individual  who  displays  these 
qualities  plus  many  more.  Ryan  Kim 
will  be  honored  at  his  Eagle  Scout 
ceremony  January  29,  1982. 

Ryan  Kim  is  16  years  old.  He  was 
bom  in  Korea  and  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  5,  becom- 
ing a  U.S.  citizen  when  he  was  12. 
Ryan  has  maintained  an  "A"  average 
throughout  school.  He  currently  at- 
tends South  High  School  in  Torrance, 
Calif.,  where  he  is  a  Junior.  He  is  en- 
rolled in  honor  math,  chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, and  American  history  classes.  In 
addition  to  this  impressive  curriculum, 
Ryan  is  an  aide  in  the  chemistry  lab, 
the  public  relations  manager  on  the 
staff  of  the  high  school  newspaper, 
and  won  his  letter  In  track  last  year  as 
a  sophomore. 

Outside  of  school,  Ryan  has  been 
very  active  in  the  commimity,  his 
church,  and  of  course.  Boy  Scouts.  In 
addition  to  being  a  member  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  586,  Ryan  Kim  is  also 
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active  in  the  Medical  Explorer  Scout 
Post  333  and  volunteered  at  Little 
Company  of  Mary  Hospital  in  Tor- 
rance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  needs 
more  active,  dedicated  citizens  such  as 
Ryan  Kim.  I  commend  him  on  his  ac- 
complishments and  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent such  a  fine  individual.* 


KEEPING  THE  PROMISE  OP 
YALTA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
suppression  of  the  Polish  people's  at- 
tempt to  wrest  reform  from  their 
rulers  has  revived  discussion  of  the 
Yalta  agreements  that  divided  Europe 
toward  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  acquiesced  in 
Soviet  hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe 
in  return  for  what  they  thought  were 
valuable  concessions  by  Stalin:  Rus- 
sia's entry  into  the  war  against  Japan; 
an  agreement  to  go  forward  with  the 
United  Nations;  and  a  guarantee  to 
hold  free  elections  in  Poland,  Himga- 
ry,  Romania,  and  Bulgaria. 

The  open  letter  to  President  Reagan 
and  Members  of  Congress  by  John  F. 
Kopczynski,  chairman  of  the  board, 
St.  Mary  Manufacturing  Corp..  North 
Tonawanda.  N.Y..  published  in  the 
Buffalo  News,  Buffalo  Courier  Ex- 
press, and  the  Tonawanda  News,  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter— the 
promise  made  by  the  Soviets  at  Yalta 
in  1945  to  give  self  determination  to 
the  Polish  i>eople.  That  promise  has 
never  been  kept,  but  it  must  be.  It  un- 
derlies all  the  diflcultles  Poland  is  now 
experiencing. 

The  Polish  people  are  a  brave,  cou- 
rageous, religious,  and  Indomitable 
people.  Their  yearning  for  freedom 
has  not  been  squelched  and  will  not  be 
squelched  by  the  Soviets.  Self-determi- 
nation is  still  their  goal. 

I  direct  my  colleagues  attention  to 
Mr.  Kopczynski's  letter  which  follows 
and  call  for  a  recommitment  by  all  na- 
tions to  the  agreements  made  by  all 
nations  36  years  ago  at  Yalta. 

Mr.  John  F.  Kopczynski's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

An  Open  Letter  to  President  Reagan  and 
Members  of  Congress 

Mr.  President,  Senators,  Representatives, 
in  February  1945.  Winston  Churchill,  sitting 
across  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Josef 
Stalin  at  Yalta,  told  them:  "Poland  must  be 
mistress  in  her  own  house  and  captain  of 
her  own  soul." 

Stalin  responded:  "Poland  must  be  free, 
independent  and  powerful." 

And  Roosevelt  declared:  "The  elections  (in 
Poland)  must  be  above  criticism,  like  Cae- 
sar's wife." 

Then,  in  a  final  communique,  these  lead- 
ers of  the  world  powers  said  in  one  voice: 
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"The  Polish  Provisional  Government  of 
National  Unity  shall  be  pledged  to  the  hold- 
ing of  free  and  unfettered  elections  as  soon 
as  possible  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffer- 
age  and  secret  ballot." 

Roosevelt.  Churchill  and  Stalin  represent- 
ed not  only  the  thinking  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, but  also  that  of  their  allies— most  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  which  together 
were  defeating  the  Axis  powers. 

Today,  hungry,  cold  and  tormented  by  a 
bureaucratic  regime  not  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, the  35  million  people  of  Poland  are  des- 
perately calling  for  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ises made  to  them  36  years  ago. 

After  almost  four  decades  of  unrelenting 
discomfort  resulting  from  inept  govern- 
ment, they  yearn  for  a  voice  in  their  own 
destinies. 

Millions  have  turned  to  Solidarity  because 
it  represents  a  force  which  might  make 
their  voices  effective  in  shaping  their  gov- 
ernment. But  Solidarity  simply  happens  to 
t>e  an  available  vehicle  for  determined  ex- 
pression—bound to  come  sooner  or  later — of 
their  desire  for  what  was  promised  them  in 
such  clear  terms  at  the  end  of  the  World 
Warn. 

The  pledge  of  free  elections  came  not  just 
from  the  United  States,  although  our  coun- 
try now  seems  alone  in  speaking  out  for  the 
Polish  people.  It  came  from  Russia,  it  came 
from  Great  Britain,  and— in  reality— it  came 
from  all  the  allies  they  led  to  victory. 

Let  those  nations  In  that  great  alliance  for 
human  freedom  now  reaffirm  the  commit- 
ments to  Poland. 

We  helped  the  defeated  nations  rebuild 
after  World  War  II.  with  our  Marshall  Plan, 
because  we  knew  stable,  prospering  coun- 
tries benefit  the  entire  world  economy. 
Doesn"t  this  same  reasoning  apply  now  to 
aiding  Poland,  and  any  other  unstable,  eco- 
nomically deprived  country? 

We  must  now  assist  a  neglected  ally, 
whose  pilots  helped  win  the  Battle  of  Brit- 
ain ("Never  in  the  field  of  human  conflict 
was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few"— 
Churchill)  and  whose  Infantry  spearheaded 
the  bloody  conquest  of  Monte  Cassino, 
breaking  the  German  grip  on  Italy,  at  a  cost 
of  4,000  lives.  (The  46,000  men  of  the  Polish 
Corps  "fought  with  utter  bravery  and  disre- 
gard for  casualties'— U.S.  Gen.  Mark  Clark). 

Despite  these  and  other  important  contri- 
butions to  the  Allied  victory,  the  people  of 
Poland  have  not  received  the  precious  right 
promised  36  years  ago— the  right  of  self-de- 
termination. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  Congress,  we 
are  bound  by  the  promises  of  Yalta,  so  are 
the  nations  which  directly  and  indirectly 
joined  us  in  those  promises.  Please  call  on 
them  now  to  carry  out  their  obligation  to 
the  people  of  Poland- so  that  we  can  jointly 
help  in  the  establishment  of  free  elections.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  UKRANLAN 
FREEDOM  AND  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
22  is  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  important  dates  in  the  modem 
history  of  Ukraine:  That  of  the  re- 
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birth  of  the  independent  Ukrainian 
state. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Russian  and 
Austro-Hungarian  empires,  both  of 
which  controlled  Ukrainian  territory 
at  the  time,  the  Ukrainians,  who  for 
centuries  had  been  resisting  foreign 
domination  of  their  country,  took  a 
decisive  step  toward  insuring  their  na- 
tional freedom.  On  January  22.  1918, 
the  Ukrainians  declared  their  full  and 
unqualified  independence  from  all  for- 
eign powers. 

The  Ukrainian  Revolution  took  on. 
at  once,  an  essentially  national  charac- 
ter. A  Central  Council— Central 
Rada— was  established  in  Kiev  and 
became  the  center  of  the  Ukrainian 
liberation  movement.  It  organized  the 
Ukrainian  National  Army,  established 
Ukrainian  schools,  introduced  Ukraini- 
an administrative  and  judicial  systems. 
and  prepared  a  Ukrainian  Constituent 
Assembly.  By  these  actions  it  estab- 
lished a  full-fledged  independent  state: 
The  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

After  a  heroic  struggle  lasting  3 
years,  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic, as  we  all  know,  succumbed  to  the 
numerically  superior  military  forces  of 
Communist  Russia. 

The  alien  Communist  power  de- 
stroyed the  Ukrainian  national  state 
and  replaced  it  with  a  puppet  and  sub- 
servient government  with  the  name  of 
the  "Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic." Even  though  it  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  United  Nations  in  1945. 
it  is  not  a  true  government  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  but  an  instrument 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  colonial  empire, 
which  enslaves  and  brutally  persecutes 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

Ukraine,  with  a  population  of  50  mil- 
lion, embraces  289.000  square  miles. 
making  it  the  largest  country  in 
Europe;  in  population  it  ranks  fifth, 
and  its  natural  resources  make 
Ukraine  one  of  the  richest  European 
countries.  Its  capital.  Kiev,  was  the 
center  of  eastern  European  trade  and 
culture  long  before  Moscow  was  built. 
Despite  its  size  and  wealth.  Ukraine  is 
practically  unknown;  for  most  people 
it  is  "just  a  part  of  Russia."  This  gross 
misconception  stems  from  the 
common  practice  of  using  the  terms 
"Russia"  and  "Soviet  Union"  synony- 
mously. This  is  incorrect  because 
Russia  is  only  one  of  the  republics 
which  make  up  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Ukraine 
by  Communist  Russia  in  1920.  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  suffered  politi- 
cal and  cultural  repression,  economic 
exploitation,  and  all-encompassing 
Russification.  Both  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox and  Catholic  Churches  were 
destroyed  brutally.  In  an  enforced  col- 
lectivization of  Ukraine's  agriculture 
in  1932-33.  some  7  to  10  million 
Ukrainians  were  starved  to  death  by 
the  government-sponsored  famine. 
During  and  after  World  War  II.  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  Ukrainians  were 
deported,  exiled  or  annihilated  for 
their  support  of  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army  (UPA)  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Ukrainian  Nationalists  (OUN), 
both  of  which  fought  against  the 
Nazis  and  then  the  Soviet  Russian  oc- 
cupation of  Ukraine. 

On  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  Ukraine's  independence 
on  January  22.  1918,  and  the  62d  anni- 
versary of  the  Act  of  Union  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1919.  whereby  all  Ukrainian 
lands  were  united  into  one  sovereign 
and  independent  state  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people,  the  true  ideal  of  Ukrainian 
independence  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  as 
attested  to  by  writings,  memorandums, 
appeals  and  trials  of  Ukrainian  patri- 
ots-dissidents in  Ukraine.  In  mid- 1979, 
18  prominent  Ukrainian  political  pris- 
oners and  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group,  appealed  to  the  U.N. 
to  take  appropriate  steps  for  Ukraine's 
secession  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 
they  called  an  "occupation  govern- 
ment" installed  by  Communist  Russia. 
In  early  1980  an  appeal  from  the 
"Ukrainian  Patriotic  Front"  support- 
ing the  statement  of  other  Ukrainian 
dissidents  called  for  the  secession  of 
Ukraine  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  this  time,  when  the  free  world  is 
sturmed  by  the  Soviet  seizure  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  Moscow's  readiness  to 
move  into  Poland,  the  anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  Independence  is  a  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  Moscow's  aggression 
and  conquest  of  independent  nations 
is  not  a  novel  development. 

In  past  years  many  U.S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  Governors  and 
mayors  paid  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian 
people  on  the  anniversary  of  Ukraini- 
an Independence  in  official  proclama- 
tions and  statements,  thus  giving  en- 
couragement and  hope  to  Ukrainians 
in  their  struggle  for  the  rebirth  of 
Ukraine's  freedom  and  independence 
to  which  they  are  rightfully  entitled 
under  the  law  of  God. 

We  hope  that  American  officials  will 
again  voice  their  support  of  Ukrainian 
aspirations  in  this  crucial  year  during 
which  the  world  at-large  is  threatened 
by  the  forces  of  darkness  more  than 
ever  before.* 


CONGRESSMAN  PEPPER'S  ZEST 
FOR  LIFE 


I 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU, 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention,  at  this  point,  to 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  portrays  wonder- 
fully the  personal  qualities  of  our  es- 
teemed colleague.  Claude  Pepper.  In 
the    article.    Colman    McCarthy    de- 
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scribes  Claudi's  cheerful  disposition, 
his  firm  commitment  to  his  State  and 
national  constituencies,  and  his  char- 
acteristic awareness  of  the  national 
political  mood. 

The  elderly,  and.  indeed,  all  of  us, 
are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  with 
Claude's  unswerving  principles  and 
zeal  as  an  advocate. 

Pepper's  Ageless  Zest  for  Life 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Whatever  your  taste  in  politics  or  poetry, 
this  was  a  charming  moment.  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper,  the  81-year-old  congressman  from 
Florida,  was  speaking  over  the  phone  with 
89-year-old  friend  Archibald  MacLeish.  "I 
hope  you're  enjoying  life."  said  Pepper,  who 
placed  the  call  from  his  House  office  to  Ma- 
cLeish in  the  poet's  home  in  Massachusetts. 
"Other  than  your  little  hearing  impairment. 
I  hope  your  physical  condition  is  good. 
You've  got  eight  years  on  me!  I'm  only  81. 
You  give  me  something  to  shoot  at!" 

Pepper  laughed  jovially.  He  chatted  for  10 
minutes  with  MacLeish.  The  congressman 
had  phoned  America's  greatest  living  poet 
for  his  advice  about  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress late  in  January  to  observe  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
MacLeish  suggested  some  appropriate  FDR 
readings,  which  was  why  Pepper  had 
phoned. 

A  few  days  earlier.  Pepper  was  in  the  na- 
tional eye  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  In  the  weeks  before,  his  office 
had  received  130  requests  for  interviews.  For 
a  little  while,  that  may  have  made  the 
Miami  Democrat  the  most  sought  after 
member  of  Congress.  But  on  a  higher  level 
it  was  a  coalescence  of  interest  in  one  of 
American  politics'  unique  figures. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  Pepper  has  maintained  a 
mountain-high  vision  of  what  government 
should  be  doing  to  better  serve  its  elderly. 
With  more  than  4.000  citizens  turning  65 
every  day.  and  25  million  already  there. 
Pepper  represents  this  national  constituen- 
cy as  a  pugnacious  but  reasonable  advocate. 

This  was  the  committee  that  the  House 
never  even  wanted  to  M  in  the  front  door. 
It  began  in  the  early  1910s  when  Sen.  David 
Pryor  (D-Ark.),  then  a  representative, 
rented  a  trailer  and  held  unofficial  hear- 
ings. Pryor  had  worked  incognito  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  where  he  witnessed  the  shabby 
treatment  given  to  the  elderly. 

When  Pepper  took  over  the  committee,  he 
was  familiar  too— in  personal  ways— with 
the  abuses  visited  upon  the  old.  Nearly 
every  issue  involving  the  elderly  to  come 
before  Congress— from  restrictive  mandato- 
ry retirement  laws  to  malnutrition  among 
the  old— has  engaged  Pepper.  Behind  his 
legislative  zeal  is  a  philosophical  attach- 
ment to  Shaw's  notion  about  the  old:  'Some 
are  younger  at  70  than  most  at  17." 

The  hour  and  a  half  I  had  with  Pepper 
the  other  morning  was  to  enjoy  an  uplifting 
mixture  of  history  lessons,  political  nuances 
and  ideals  of  public  service.  Pepper  gives 
personality  to  a  style  of  hearty  liberalism 
now  out  of  fashion,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  abandonment  of  liberalism  by  some 
of  the  younger  politicians  in  Congress 
springs  from  two  causes,  he  believes.  First, 
they  came  to  Washington  not  "deeply 
rooted  in  liberal  convictions."  And  second, 
once  here  "they  don't  want  to  be  identified 
as  liberals  because  they  think  public  opinion 
has  turned  away  from  the  humanitarian  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs  .  .  .  They  are  fear- 
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ful  of  their  political  lives,  and  they  think 
that  (liberalism)  has  come  to  have  an  unfa- 
vorable association." 

Of  the  nine  presidents  Pepper  has  served 
under,  he  gives  a  low  ranking  to  Ronald 
Reagan.  With  animation,  he  says  that 
Reagan  'comes  the  nearerl  to  having  the 
charm  of  President  Roosevelt.  But  I  would 
think  that  one  would  be  unhappy  to  have  it 
said  that  I'd  hardly  done  anything  that  was 
meaningful  in  any  affirmative  way  for  the 
people  of  my  country.  Now  he  wants  to  cut 
more  and  more  and  more." 

Pepper  felt  honored  that  Reagan  men- 
tioned him  in  his  speech  at  the  conference 
on  aging.  But.  wistfully,  he  says  he  has 
never  met  the  president.  The  night  before 
our  conversation,  Pepper  had  been  to  the 
White  House  for  "an  official  hosting"  of  the 
Congress.  But  Reagan  went  upstairs  early 
and  missed  the  chance  to  talk  with  Pepper, 
leaving  the  Senator  to  say:  "I  had  rather 
looked  forward  to  meeting  the  president. " 

Should  Ronald  Reagan's  spirit  ever  sag  in 
the  year  about  to  dawn,  one  sure  pick-me-up 
would  be  a  long  visit  with  Claude  Pepper.* 
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free  to  decide  for  themselves  how  to 
respond  to  the  competition  for  sav- 
ings. 

I  for  one  am  tired  of  institutions 
which  hide  behind  the  protective 
skirts  of  Government  regulation.  This 
year.  Congress  will  consider  granting 
different  kinds  of  institutions  addi- 
tional powers  to  help  them  compete 
among  themselves  that  such  legisla- 
tion will  be  passed  by  this  Chamber. 
But  until  institutions  are  eager,  as  are 
the  FCU's.  to  embrace  deregulation, 
they  will  become  anachronisms  and 
soon  be  replaced  by  new  entities  will- 
ing to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of 
the  market.* 
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DEREGULATION  OF  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNIONS 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
regulation has  been  the  hallmark  of 
Congress  for  the  last  several  sessions, 
and  congressional  actions  regarding  fi- 
nancial institutions  have  been  no  ex- 
ceptions. One  group  of  institutions. 
Federal  credit  unions,  has  been  eager 
to  accept  deregulation  and  operate 
free  from  Government  protections  and 
restraints. 

This  week,  tne  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  is  hosting  its 
annual  congressional  caucus.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  FCU's 
for  meeting  deregulation  head  on  and 
NAFCU,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent John  Hutchinson,  for  its  role  in 
helping  FCU's  adjust  to  changes  in 
the  financial  marketplace. 

I  also  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
issued  recently  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  (NCUA)  which 
regulates  federally  chartered  credit 
unions.  NCUA  is  contemplating  a  vir- 
tual elimination  of  its  restrictions  on 
advertising,  maturity,  minimum  bal- 
ance, early  withdrawal  penalties,  and 
other  limits  on  share,  share  draft,  and 
share  certificate  accounts  at  Federal 
credit  unions.  NCUA  wants  to  give 
FCU  board  members  the  flexibility  to 
set  up  savings  account  programs  which 
best  serve  their  members'  needs. 

I  commend  NCUA  for  taking  this 
bold  step  and  carrying  on  the  congres- 
sional mandate  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  one  giant  step  further. 
The  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  deciding  what  savings  accounts  look 
like.    Rather,    institutions   should   be 


TO  HONOR  AMERICAN  ADVER- 
TISING SERVICES.  INC.  ON 
THEIR  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
address  the  97th  Congress  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  is  a  true 
American  success  story.  Joseph  H. 
Ball.  Mr.  Ball  started  it  all  25  years 
ago  with  a  rented  desk  and  a  $35  type- 
writer. Today  his  American  Advertis- 
ing Services.  Inc.  is  a  miniconglomer- 
ate  with  such  diversified  holdings  as 
an  art  and  design  school,  a  promotion 
firm  called  "Whims  for  Rent."  two 
business  newspapers,  a  worldwide  in- 
formation network— all  in  addition  to 
its  full  services  advertising  agency 
ranking  in  the  upper  10  percent  in  its 
geographical  area. 

Joseph  Ball  is  still  the  major  force 
behind  the  success  of  his  firm.  He  is 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  business, 
and  is  continually  looking  to  expand 
his  ventures  into  new  and  exciting 
areas. 

The  Delaware  Valley  has  been  lucky 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
in  the  advertising  field.  The  "Solar 
Utilization  News"  (SUN),  is  widely 
read  in  the  Solar  field;  the  "Advertis- 
ing/Communications Times"  is  the 
leading  area  business  newspaper  for 
executives  in  marketing  and  related 
fields  and  is  recognized  as  the  Nation's 
"best  regional  advertising  journal." 
The  newspaper  also  sponsors  the  ACT 
Accolade  Celebrity  Luncheon  which 
each  year  honors  outstanding  commu- 
nicators. Proceeds  from  this  event  pro- 
vide a  scholarship  to  someone  entering 
the  fields  of  advertising  or  communi- 
cations. 

I  salute  Mr.  Ball  smd  American  Ad- 
vertising. Inc.,  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans.* 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  safety 
risks  associated  with  the  Indian  Point 
nuclear  generating  facility  at  Bu- 
chanon,  N.Y.,  were  the  subject  of  3 
days  of  hearings  held  last  week  by  a 
special  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion panel  near  the  plant.  Indian 
Point,  sited  just  30  miles  north  of  New 
York  City  and  within  50  miles  of  21 
million  people,  unnecessarily  endan- 
gers the  health  and  well-being  of  local 
residents.  The  plant  has  a  history  of 
safety  errors  and  poor  management, 
and  inadequate  emergency  prepared- 
ness planning  around  the  plant  makes 
the  potential  for  disaster  great. 

The  effect  Indian  Point  has  had,  and 
could  have  in  the  future,  on  public 
health  and  safety  especially  concerns 
me  as  a  New  York  City  Representa- 
tive. I  believe  Indian  Point  units  2  and 
3  pose  very  real  dangers  to  the  New 
York  metropolitan  region.  Simple 
mathematics  confirms  that  the  poten- 
tial for  personal  injury  and  property 
damage  is  dramatically  Increased  by 
the  heavy  population  density  sur- 
rounding the  plant  and  the  plant's  his- 
tory of  safety  errors.  These  were  high- 
lighted in  hearings  following  the  acci- 
dent here  in  October  1980. 

This  now-famous  accident  record  has 
heightened  concern  of  residents  not 
only  in  Buchanon  and  in  other  local 
communities,  but  to  many  people  in 
my  district  in  New  York  City  as  well. 
Their  concern  has  become  even  more 
justified  by  recent  evidence  of  the 
poor  management  which  was  found  to 
have  contributed  to  the  damage  as 
well  as  to  the  risk  of  health  hazards  at 
the  plant  when  a  water  leak  at  unit  2 
dumped  radioactive  water  into  the  en- 
vironment on  October  17.  1980.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  office  of  the  attor- 
ney general  for  the  State  of  New  York 
later  concluded  that  the  operating 
utility.  Consolidated  Edison,  had  ig- 
nored a  recurring  problem  which  led 
to  the  leak. 

That  accident  briefly  threatened 
widespread  radioactive  contamination. 
In  addition,  the  costs  of  providing  re- 
placement power  forced  consumers  to 
pay  an  average  of  10  percent  more  on 
monthly  bills.  The  State  public  utili- 
ties commission  later  ruled  correctly 
that  Con  Ed  had  to  refund  part  of  the 
outage  cost  fees  collected  because 
management  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  accident. 

In  March  1979  the  near-disaster  at 
the  Three  Mile  Island  Nuclear  Plant 
jarred  the  American  public  into  the  re- 
alization   that    nuclear    powerplants 
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pose  real  health  dangers.  At  the 
Indian  Point  site,  the  1980  accident  at 
unit  2  reinforced  this  conclusion.  With 
evidence  of  mismanagement,  rising 
electricity  costs,  unreliable  emergency 
plans,  and  just  cause  to  believe  that 
the  utilities  were  operating  in  disre- 
gard of  public  health  and  well-being,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  people  in  this 
region  were  indignant? 

For  local  community  residents  and 
people  in  New  York  City  the  growing 
fear  and  concern  might  have  been 
mitigated  by  proper  emergency  pre- 
paredness planning.  Unfortunately,  in- 
adequate emergency  preparedness 
plans  for  the  Indian  Point  plant  have 
created  a  disaster  in  waiting  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  plant's  safety 
problems,  has  actually  increased  con- 
cern. 

It  is  astounding  that  the  current 
emergency  preparedness  plan  all  but 
ignores  the  7  million  residents  of  New 
York  City.  While  providing  only  for 
radioactive  monitoring  of  air.  water, 
and  food  in  and  around  the  city,  the 
plan  makes  no  provisions  for  shelter- 
ing or  otherwise  protecting  city  resi- 
dents from  the  possible  health  effects 
of  radiation.  If  this  is  logistically  im- 
possible, as  the  industry  has  suggest- 
ed, then  this  tells  us  that  there  simply 
is  no  Justification  for  continued  oper- 
ation of  this  facility. 

Even  the  known  usefulness  of  potas- 
sium iodide  as  a  radiation-blocking 
agent  to  lessen  the  health  effects  of 
radiation  has  been  ignored  in  this 
plan,  even  though  the  director  of  the 
New  York  City  Bureau  of  Radiation 
Control  in  the  Department  of  Health 
advocates  distribution  of  potassiimi 
iodide  for  protection  in  case  of  a  radio- 
active emergency. 

The  monitoring  system  to  be  used  in 
the  city  is,  at  best,  vague,  and  the 
emergency  plan  details  nothing  more 
definite  than  ad  hoc  planning  for 
father  or  more  serious  emergencies. 
For  the  people  of  New  York  City  this 
is  foolishly  inadequate  and  creates 
risks  which  need  not  exist. 

Neither  has  any  effort  been  made  to 
undertake  a  public  information  cam- 
paign to  alert  those  who  might  be  af- 
fected by  a  radioactive  release  to  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  event 
of  such  an  emergency.  Not  even  resi- 
dents within  10  miles  of  the  plant, 
most  directly  and  dangerously  threat- 
ened, have  received  explicit  notifica- 
tion of  procedures.  Such  poor  emer- 
gency, preparedness  planning  shows 
utility  disregard  for  public  health  and 
safety. 

The  refusal  of  the  utilities  to  consid- 
er the  psychological  impact  of  Indian 
Point  further  weakens  public  confi- 
dence and  heightens  public  fear.  This 
issue  of  the  psychological  effect  of  nu- 
clear plants  on  public  health  and 
safety  really  has  advanced  into  an 
issue  in  its  own  right  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 
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Earlier  this  month  a  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  ruled  that  the  psychological 
impact  on  local  residents  of  operating 
the  undamaged  unit  at  Three  Mile 
Island  must  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  health  and  safety  requirements  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  In  its  ruling,  the  court  stated  that 
an  environmental  study  must  be  done 
by  the  NRC  of  the  impact  restarting 
unit  1  would  have  on  "the  psychologi- 
cal health  of  neighboring  residents 
and  on  the  well-being  of  surrounding 
communities."  I  strongly  urge  the 
board  to  give  due  consideration  to  this 
criteria  in  its  safety  evaluation  for 
Indian  Point. 

Consolidated  Edison,  operator  of 
unit  2  here  at  Indian  Point,  and  the 
power  authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  operator  of  unit  3.  have  recently 
campaigned  to  undermine  this  criteria, 
calling  those  who  support  it,  scare- 
mongers. The  utilities'  use  of  risk  as- 
sessment data  to  try  to  minimize  psy- 
chological factors  in  evaluating  a  nu- 
clear powerplant's  safety  addresses 
only  a  part  of  the  question.  There  is 
sufficient  concern  in  the  metropolitan 
region  that  Indian  Point  units  2  and  3 
create  an  unnecessary  and  avoidable 
risk  to  merit  looking  beyond  facts  and 
figures  and  questioning  whether  the 
risks  of  Indian  Point  can  be  justified 
at  all. 

The  justified  anxiety  felt  in  local 
communities  and  in  New  York  City  is 
not  readily  dispelled  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  facts  and  figures  nor  by  name 
calling.  The  dangers  of  Indian  Point 
are  well  beyond  standard  statistical 
measurement,  and  will  grow  as  the 
population  within  50  miles  grows  to  a 
projected  24  million  over  the  next  20 
years.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  from 
the  Indian  Point  Nuclear  Plant,  and 
everything  to  be  lost.* 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  PRIVATE 
.  SCHOOLS 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  century,  Americans  have 
fought  to  end  racial  discrimination  in 
the  United  States.  The  struggle  has  al- 
ready been  painstakingly  long  and  dif- 
ficult, and  some  Americans  gave  their 
lives.  However,  progress  was  made. 
That  struggle  has  suffered  a  setback. 
Efforts  to  return  our  Nation  to  sepa- 
rate and  unequal  societies  are  gather- 
ing strength  and  becoming  more 
threatening. 

In  this  climate  in  which  the  voices  of 
segregation  are  being  heard  once 
again,  it  is  particularly  distressing  that 
some  of  them  have  now  heard  what 
they  perceive  as  supportive  statements 
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from  the  highest  levels  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Civil  rights  is  of  central  importance 
to  most  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  most  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  several  actions  of  this  adminis- 
tration. The  announcement  earlier 
this  month  that  the  administration 
was  reversing  12  years  of  national 
policy  and  bestowing  tax  exempt 
status  on  two  discriminatory  schools 
hit  America  like  a  bombshell.  The 
statements  and  actions  which  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  public  outcry 
have  hardly  been  reassuring. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
new  legislation  is  needed  to  insure 
that  segregated  academies  are  denied 
the  signficant  benefits  of  tax  exemp- 
tion. Laws  already  on  le  books  are 
quite  clear.  Title  6  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  prohibits  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  institutions  receiving  Federal 
assistance  such  as  tax  benefits.  Courts 
have  been  clear  in  ruling  that  educa- 
tional institutions  are  eligible  for  tax 
benefits  if  they  perform  services 
which  benefit  the  public.  Discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race  is  clearly  not 
such  a  service. 

The  IRS  has  had  the  guidance  it  has 
needed  to  determine  that  more  than 
100  schools  to  date  were  practicing  dis- 
crimination and  therefore  ineligible 
for  tax-exempt  status.  What  we  do 
need  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  IRS  au- 
thority to  deny  tax  benefits  to  dis- 
criminating schools  and  an  order  for 
the  IRS  to  use  its  existing  authority  to 
vigorously  enforce  this  policy. 

Failure  to  enforce  existing  law  ban- 
ning Federal  assistance  to  those  who 
discriminate  sends  a  dangerous  mes- 
sage to  the  tiny  minority  who  would 
wipe  out  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  ending  discrimination. 
As  it  stands  now.  even  blatantly  racist 
institutions  could  receive  taxpayer 
subsidy.  That  would  be  a  profound  as- 
sault on  the  rights  of  all  Americans, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.* 


REDUCTION-ENFORCE  PROCESS 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  participated  in  a  hearing 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  in 
which  we  discussed  the  various  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  reduction-in- 
force  process.  I  focused  my  remarks  on 
the  need  for  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  and  the  various  agencies 
to  aggressively  implement  more  appro- 
priate outplacement  programs.  I  would 
like  to  submit  my  statement  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 
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Statement  of  Stanford  E.  Parris 
Madam  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing 
me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on 
a  serious  matter  thai  affects  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  reduction-in-force  process  is 
having  a  devastating  impact  on  Federal 
workers  and  their  families.  The  problems 
encountered  are  not  limited  to  those  em- 
ployees who  have  actually  had  their  em- 
ployment terminated.  Thousands  of  Federal 
employees  throughout  the  country  are  ex- 
periencing much  anxiety  and  low  morale 
due  to  the  uncertainties  which  face  them  on 
a  daily  basis.  I  believe  that  the  hardship  and 
frustration  could  be  alleviated  somewhat  if 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and 
the  individual  Federal  agencies  would  ag- 
gressively Implement  out-placement  pro- 
grams. 

During  the  past  year,  my  office  has 
worked  closely  with  many  federal  employ- 
ees, agencies,  and  officials  from  OPM  in  an 
effort  to  identify  and  solve  the  problems  the 
RIF  process  has  produced.  After  reviewing 
complaints  and  cirticisms  for  several 
months,  it  appears  that  federal  employees 
need  l>etter  counseling  regarding  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  private  sector. 

Last  spring,  we  were  all  very  optimistic 
about  the  pre-RIF  placement  effort  which 
resulted  in  OPM's  establishment  of  the  vol- 
untary inter-agency  placement  program 
(VIPP).  But  the  VIPP  Program  is  not  as  ef- 
fective as  we  had  anticipated.  One  major 
flaw  in  implementing  the  VIPP  program 
may  be  attributable  to  agency  structure 
itself.  I  strongly  support  the  idea  that  closer 
cooperation  and  interaction  between  budget 
office  staff  and  personnel  office  staff  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  going  to  have  effective 
agency  RIF  planning. 

It  is  essential  that  action  be  taken  imme- 
diately before  agencies  take  any  further 
steps  to  reduce  their  workforce.  Agency  per- 
sonnel offices  must  put  forth  a  greater 
effort  to  assist  their  employees  in  finding 
positions  outside  of  government.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment would  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  that  aisency  personnel  offices  are 
putting  forth  their  best  possible  effort. 

In  many  instances,  a  RIFed  federal  em- 
ployee is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  the  negative  attitudes,  reservations  and 
misconceptions  that  many  private  sector 
employers  possess. 

Agency  personnel  offices  recognize  this 
situation  but  are  not  always  able  to  counsel 
their  employees  properly,  because  they  lack 
the  necessary  funds.  I  feel  that  agency  per- 
sonnel offices  should  make  counseling  the 
top  priority,  especially  in  the  large  agencies 
where  there  is  more  flexibility. 

The  majority  of  agency  staff  time  seems 
to  be  devoted  to  developing  retention  regis- 
ters and  responding  to  employee  requests 
for  RIF  information.  Personnel  officers  are 
spending  the  bulk  of  their  time  implement- 
ing the  RIF.  The  First  priority  should  be  as- 
sisting the  RIFed  employee  in  outplacement 
and  this  is  not  what  is  taking  place. 

There  are  several  areas  where  agencies 
need  to  make  changes.  In  many  cases,  out- 
placement staff  lack  proper  training  and 
numbers  for  effective  out-placement.  As  a 
result,  out-placement  staff  are  not  able  to 
match  skills  and  experience  of  federal  em- 
ployees to  jobs  in-  the  public  or  private  sec- 
tors. In  some  instances,  federal  agencies 
often  require  unreasonable  prerequisites  to 
qualify  for  vacant  positions. 

A  few  private  sector  out-placement  spe- 
cialists have  assessed  agency  out-placement 
programs  and  have  informed  the  Federal 
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Government  Service  Task  Force  of  their 
findings.  These  specialists  maintain  that 
agency  personnel  officers  are  preoccupied 
with  implementing  the  RIF  and  that  they 
delegate  unprepared  co-workers  to  handle 
out-placement.  Private  sector  out-placement 
specialists  also  believe  that  an  out-place- 
ment officer  must  have  pre-established  ties 
with  the  private  and  public  sectors  in  order 
to  uncover  job  opportunities  and  provide 
critical  counseling  to  job  seekers  about  ag- 
gressive personal  marketing  techniques. 

Federal  employees  must  continue  their 
own  efforts  in  locating  employment  but 
agencies  should  be  devoting  more  and  l>etter 
resources  to  the  out-placement  effort.  Per- 
haps priority  should  be  given  to  placing 
those  RIFed  employees  whose  current  jobs 
identify  them  as  the  most  difficult  to  place. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  seminars 
could  be  held  to  educate  private  sector  em- 
ployers in  the  federal  job  classification 
system.  This  might  help  to  eliminate  the 
misconception  that  federal  employees  are 
not  qualified  for  certain  jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  recently  dis- 
placed federal  employee  requires  individual 
counseling.  The  VIPP  program  was  estab- 
lished to  assist  federal  employees  along 
these  lines  but  the  program  has  had  diffi- 
culty in  matching  job  skills  with  job  qualifi- 
cations listed  by  applicants.  It  may  be  that 
the  VIPP  structure  is  the  best  available  ve- 
hicle for  placing  RIFed  employees  but  I 
think  it  can  be  improved  upon. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
could  help  to  improve  the  entire  RIF  proc- 
ess in  a  number  of  ways.  Agencies  should  be 
required  to  focus  more  on  out-placement. 
One  way  to  help  accomplish  this  would  be 
for  agencies  to  coordinate  activities  l)etween 
their  budget  and  personnel  staffs  so  that 
the  RIF  planning  processes  can  begin  at  an 
earlier  date.  OPM  could  also  draft  regula- 
tions which  mandate  RIF  Boards  upon 
which  employees  would  sit.  This  might  help 
stimulate  agency  development  of  better  con- 
tingency plans. 

It  should  be  a  management  priority  of  all 
agencies  to  re-hire  RIFed  employees  l)efore 
considering  individuals  from  outside  of  gov- 
ernment. I  would  also  like  to  see  OPM  and 
the  various  agencies  consider  job  retraining 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  separa- 
tions. The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  permits 
job  retraining  and  I  believe  we  could  achieve 
significant  results  with  a  minimum  invest- 
ment. 

I  would  prefer  that  agencies  absorb  their 
budget  reductions  through  attrition  rather 
than  RIFs  and  furloughs.  Priority  rehiring 
for  RIFed  employees  and  Job  retraining 
could  also  ease  the  affect  of  budget  reduc- 
tions. If  OPM  and  the  various  agencies  took 
these  steps  in  addition  to  better  counseling 
and  tLggressive  out-placement  programs,  the 
hardship  and  frustration  associated  with 
RIFs  could  be  reduced  significantly.* 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

*  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  "Letters  to  the 
Editor"  column  of  the  Catholic  Stand- 
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ard.  published  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Constantine  R.  Jurgela.  a  former 
employee  of  Voice  of  America,  speaks 
out  on  the  objectives  involved  in  the 
programing  of  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts. I  insert  his  very  informative  and 
interesting  commentary  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Voice  of  America  "Telling  the  Naked 
Truth"  Does  Not  Make  "Fanciful  Prom- 
ises" 

(By  Constantive  R.  Jurgela) 
The  criticism  of  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gramming (Letters.  Standard  12/17)  should 
not  overlook  its  chartered  mission,  rather 
than  imaginary,  and  differentiate  practical- 
ly the  broadcasts  into  various  geographic 
areas  with  different  cultural,  strategic,  lin- 
guistic and  political  interests. 

Of  necessity,  political  objectives  differ  not 
only  in  various  language  broadcasts  but  in 
the  English-language  broadcasts  going  to 
different  areas.  It  is  understandable  that 
there  should  be  several  geographic  divisions 
with  a  number  of  different  languages  in 
each,  with  different  objectives  and  different 
emphases. 

In  my  23  years  of  service  I  noted  that  the 
European  division  at  one  time  embraced  sev- 
eral branches— Western.  Northern.  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  A  Russian  Service  has 
grown  from  a  branch,  ultimately  into  a  divi- 
sion embracing  Armenian.  Georgian. 
Ukrainian  Uzeb  and  other  services  and  fi- 
nally practically  into  a  separate  Voice  of 
America  with  its  own  news  service,  commen- 
taries, special  events  and  production 
branches. 

The  Arabic  service  at  one  time  became 
nearly  a  24-hour  unit,  like  the  Vietnamese 
service  had  been  for  awhile.  The  Latin 
American  unit  had  its  one-hour  direct 
broadcasting,  recorded  programs  for  hun- 
dreds of  radio  stations  in  different  coun- 
tries. But  after  Fidel  Castro,  this  unit  has 
grown  into  a  division  with  several  branches 
broadcasting  in  t>oth  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. Broadcasts  in  Finnish.  Hebrew. 
Kalmuk  and  several  other  languages  were 
discontinued. 

As  in  every  organization,  there  are  dedi- 
cated expert  public  servants  in  the  Voice  of 
America  and  their  are  "world  travelers."  Di- 
rectors come,  they  are  handed  facts,  figures, 
et  cetera,  for  testimony  before  Congression- 
al committees,  for  public  speeches.  They  are 
sent  on  inspection  trips—while  the  oper- 
ational aspects  are  handled  by  persons  who 
were  there  since  the  days  of  FDR  and  Harry 
S.  Truman.  The  work  and  morale  suffer 
somewhat  from  the  so-called  domestic  for- 
eign service. 

In  my  own  experience,  a  new  superior  ar- 
rives, tells  me  he  Itnows  nothing  about  radio 
or  the  Baltic  area,  and  asks  for  materials.  A 
week  later  he  tells  me  what  to  include— or 
drop— in  programming  and  I  refuse,  since  I 
am  responsible  for  all  broadcasting  to  Lith- 
uania, and  for  a  while  to  Latvia. 

Believe  it  or  not.  one  of  the  most  effective 
writers,  whose  commentaries  were  most  ap- 
preciated by  the  editors  of  services  to  the 
"captive  European  nations."  was  the  late 
Bertram  Wolfe,  a  former  Communist  and 
organizer  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
Mexico. 

For  European  audiences,  the  late  John 
Albert  wrote  political  scene,  commentaries, 
always  faithfully  following  official  policy 
yet  written  with  European  audiences  in 
mind.  There  were  a  number  of  capable  writ- 
ers. 
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In  so  far  as  U.S.  government  policy  in  con- 
cerned, the  Voice  of  America  cannot  and 
does  not  spread  fanciful  bluster,  not  sub- 
stantiated by  the  words  of  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  hear  the 
escapes— the  sailor  Simas  Kudirka,  the 
oceanographer  Dr.  Eringts  and  others— com- 
mend me  and  the  Lithuanian  service  of  the 
Voice  of  America  for  telling  the  naked  truth 
rather  than  make  fanciful  promises.* 
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INNER-CITY  ENTREPRENEURS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  pride  that  I  speak  of 
men  such  as  John  Marietta  and  Fred 
Neuberger  as  well  as  many  other 
inner-city  entrepreneurs  who  have 
dedicated  their  energies,  financial  re- 
sources and  their  talents  to  reviving 
the  distressed  regions  of  the  Nation's 
cities.  Indeed,  it  is  just  this  spirit  that 
I  would  like  to  see  unleashed  and  sup- 
ported in  enterprise  zones  located  in 
urban  areas  such  as  the  South  Bronx. 

Doing  business  In  the  South  Bronx 
is  a  difficult  task  as  it  is  surely  in 
many  other  distressed  cities.  The  prob- 
lems of  poor  infrastructure,  crime  and 
economic  decay  have  all  been  well  doc- 
umented. But  this  task  is  made  even 
harder  when  many  corporate  and  gov- 
ernment officials  take  a  dim  view 
toward  our  most  economically  disad- 
vantaged places.  The  intensity  and  de- 
termination expressed  by  entrepre- 
neurs such  as  those  who  are  making  it 
today  in  our  inner-cities  should  be  en- 
couraged and  praised.  Theirs,  is  a 
story  similar  to  many  others  which 
built  our  country  and  an  indication 
that  businesses  can  make  it  in  the  all 
but  abandoned  inner-city. 

Today  I  am  recommending  to  my 
colleagues  an  article  of  just  such  an 
effort  entitled  "It's  the  People  That 
Count"  which  was  recently  included  in 
INC.  magazine.  It  is  a  most  encourag- 
ing story. 

It's  People  That  Count 
(By  Cheryl  Morrison) 

John  Mariotta.  a  Puerto  Rican  high 
school  dropout  with  three  bankruptcies 
behind  him,  is  still  getting  used  to  his  role 
as  president  of  a  company  that  did  over  $12 
million  worth  of  business  this  year. 

The  president's  background  isn't  the  only 
unlikely  thing  about  Welbllt  Electronic  Die 
Corp.  Even  less  auspicious  is  Its  location. 
You've  heard  of  Port  Apache,  the  Bronx?  In 
1965.  as  other  companies  were  beginning  to 
head  for  the  suburbs  with  the  urgency  of 
wagon  trains  under  attack.  Mariotta  and  a 
partner  founded  Welbllt  in  a  garage  not  far 
from  Yankee  Stadium.  Each  time  the  com- 
pany has  outgrown  its  quarters,  Mariotta 
has  reaffirmed  his  decision  to  stay  by  pur- 
chasing still  more  space  amidst  the  rubble 
of  an  area  that  has  become  synonymous 
with  urban  blight. 
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Marietta's  loyalty  to  the  Bronx  extends 
even  to  his  living  arrangements.  Though  he 
drives  an  expensive  company  car.  he  and  his 
wife  still  live  in  the  same  four-room  apart- 
ment they  moved  into  16  years  ago— in  the 
same  week  he  started  Welbilt.  "The  only 
difference."  he  remarks,  "is  that  16  years 
ago  it  was  $150  a  month  and  now  it's  $450. 
and  it's  older  and  in  worse  condition." 

How  has  Mariotta  finally  hit  the  jackpot? 
Hustle  and  hard  work  haven't  hurt.  As  Wel- 
bilt has  grown.  Mariotta  has  put  in  more 
hours  rather  than  fewer.  "You  can't  relax." 
he  says.  "In  business,  there's  no  such  thing 
as  security." 

According  to  his  employees'  accounts  as 
well  as  his  own,  Mariotta  is  on  the  job  night 
and  day,  keeping  close  watch  on  Welbilt's 
operation  and  staying  in  close  touch  with  its 
250  workers.  One  of  the  worst  tasks  he  ever 
faced,  he  says,  was  giving  layoff  notices  to 
some  of  Welbilt's  workers  during  a  tight 
spell  a  few  years  ago:  "I  had  no  choice.  It 
was  either  that  or  the  whole  company.  But  I 
hated  it.  I  know  these  people,  and  I  know 
some  of  their  families." 

Mariotta  was  born  in  Spanish  Harlem.  His 
father,  a  Puerto  Rican  inunigrant.  was  a 
tool-and-die  maker.  After  serving  in  the 
Army  during  the  Korean  War,  Mariotta  set 
up  a  machine  shop  with  his  father  and 
brother.  The  business  failed.  He  moved  to 
Long  Island  and  started  a  company  there. 
He  went  broke.  He  set  up  another  metal- 
working  business;  once  more  he  went  bank- 
rupt, "i  lost  my  shirt  on  Long  Island," 
admits  Mariotta.  "I  came  back  to  the  Bronx 
licking  my  wounds." 

Along  with  his  shirt,  however,  he  shed  a 
naivete  that  had  contributed  to  his  business 
failures.  It  was  in  the  suburbs,  he  says,  that 
he  worked  his  way  through  "the  school  of 
hard  knocks." 

Some  of  his  lessons  had  to  do  with  his 
own  limitations.  Mariotta  had  started  his 
Long  Island  firms  on  his  own.  When  he 
founded  Welbilt  in  1965.  he  teamed  up  with 
a  partner  who  had  some  business  savvy. 

"I'm  just  a  tool-and-die  maker,"  Mariotta 
says.  "Some  things  I  don't  know  about.  I'm 
stupid,  so  now  I  get  help  from  other 
people." 

He  sought  to  avoid  another  pitfall  by  deal- 
ing only  with  customers  who  have  the  cap- 
ital to  back  up  their  orders.  More  thaoi  once 
in  earlier  ventures,  Mariotta  says,  he  fell 
prey  to  undercapitalized  manufacturers  who 
ordered  parts,  then  failed  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts, leaving  them  unable  to  pay  for  the 
parts.  "If  they  can't  sell  their  products," 
notes  Mariotta,  "you've  invested  all  your 
time  and  money  for  nothing.  If  they  go 
down,  so  do  you.  I  learned  not  to  be  hustled, 
not  to  be  conned." 

Nowadays,  his  customers  have  deep  pock- 
ets. About  80  percent  of  Welbilt's  work  is 
for  the  government.  The  company  makes 
stabilizer  fin«  for  the  Navy's  Sidewinder 
missiles  and  cooling  kits  for  Army  tanks.  It 
is  the  sole  manufacturer  of  a  device  called  a 
Bell  crank,  which  regulates  the  air  intake  of 
engines  in  the  Air  Force's  F-104  and  P-4  air- 
craft. 

Mariotta  produced  precision  metal  parts 
for  the  military  with  his  old  companies,  too. 
but  he  worked  as  a  subcontractor.  "Some  of 
it  was  sub-sub-sub-subcontracting, "  he  says, 
"and  if  there  was  a  break  somewhere  in  the 
chain.  I'd  be  left  whistling  for  my  money." 

As  Mariotta  tells  it,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
government  contracts— small  ones  that 
truly  are  put  to  open  bid  and  more  substan- 
tial ones  that  usually  go  to  conglomerates 
despite  ostensibly  open  bidding.  The  small 
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contracts,  he  says,  "are  cut  down  to  the 
bone.  There's  no  money  in  it."  For  five 
years.  Welbilt  hobbled  along  with  small  gov- 
ernment contracts  and  occasional  commer- 
cial jobs. 

The  turning  point  came  in  1970  when 
Mariotta  signed  on  a  new  partner.  Fred 
Neuberger.  because  his  original  partner 
wanted  to  retire.  It  was  through  Neu- 
berger's  efforts  that  Welbilt  got  Its  first  big 
government  contract. 

"We  went  to  the  procurement  office  and 
looked  over  the  blueprints,  and  Fred  picked 
out  one  that  was  illegible.  "  Mariotta  recalls. 
■Fred  said,  'If  we  can't  read  this  blueprint, 
nobody  else  can,  either.'  We  put  people  to 
work  on  that  blueprint  with  magnifying 
glasses,  to  figure  out  how  to  bid  the  job. 
Fred  was  right.  Nobody  else  could  read  the 
blueprint,  and  consequently  no  one  else  bid 
for  the  job.  so  we  got  it." 

Having  successfully  executed  its  first  sub- 
stantial government  contract.  Welbilt  was  in 
a  better  position  to  negotiate  for  other 
high-ticket  jobs.  The  company  also  benefits 
from  laws  that  set  aside  a  portion  of  all  gov- 
errunent  contract  work  for  minority-run 
firms.  The  set-aside  requirements  apply  to 
corporations  that  subcontract  work  for  the 
government  as  well  as  to  the  government 
itself. 

The  company's  most  important  commer- 
cial customers  are  General  Electrics  Air- 
craft Engine  Business  Group  and  Western 
Electric.  Neuberger  and  Mariotta  are  ar- 
dently wooing  other  corporations  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  They  would  like  to  see 
the  company  do  proportionally  more  work 
for  industry  and  less  for  the  government. 
The  corporations,  they're  convinced,  are 
more  likely  than  the  military  to  follow  con- 
gressional guidelines  on  contracts  for  minor- 
ity companies. 

After  Welbilt  has  done  a  job  for  a  military 
installation,  it  can  be  pretty  sure  of  getting 
repeat  business— but  only  from  that  instal- 
lation. "Every  time  we  have  contact  with  a 
new  agency,"  he  explains,  "we  have  to  go 
through  the  same  song  and  dance  of  prov- 
ing ourselves— in  ways  that  a  nonminority 
company  wouldn't  have  to. 

"The  private  corporations  are  skeptical, 
too,  but  they're  more  likely  to  go  along  with 
the  set-asides,"  perhaps  in  part  because 
they're  afraid  of  losing  their  contracts  by  ig- 
noring the  rules,  comments  Mariotta. 
"Some  of  our  commercial  customers  first 
came  to  us  because  of  the  set-asides, "  he 
adds,  "but  when  they  saw  that  we  did  excel- 
lent work  ahead  of  schedule,  they  stayed 
with  us  because  of  that." 

The  toughest  part  of  doing  business  in 
Port  Apache,  he  notes,  is  suffering  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  government  and  corpo- 
ration officials  who  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
place.  "The  first  thing  they  say  is  "Oh  my 
God!  Its  all  bombed  out!  What  kind  of  a 
company  can  this  be?'  they  assume  that 
we're  all  machete-swingers  and  spear-throw- 
ers," says  Mariotta.  "You  say  minority,  and 
they  look  at  you  like  you  had  two  left 
hands.  They  think  we're  too  left-handed  to 
produce,  but  here  we  are,  producing." 

According  to  Mariotta,  the  people  of  the 
South  Bronx  are  an  asset  rather  than  a 
handicap  to  Welbilt.  partly  because  they're 
eager  to  acquire  skills  that  will  help  them 
advance.  Welbilt's  employees  include  a  score 
of  blacks,  15  East  Indians  and  Pakistanis,  32 
Jewish  emigres  from  the  Soviet  Union  (most 
of  whom  are  engineers)  and  10  native-born 
white  Americans.  Almost  all  the  rest  are 
Hispanic.  About  90%  of  the  work  force 
comes  from  the  South  Bronx. 
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"The  executive  corps.  I  have  to  shanghai 
them  and  bring  them  in.  But  the  other 
people  are  local."  says  Mariotta.  Most,  he 
adds,  would  be  collecting  welfare  if  they 
weren't  working  for  Welbilt. 

Mariotta  tells  one  story  after  another  of 
employees  who  started  working  for  Welbilt 
at  minimum  wage  and  are  now  making 
$20,000  or  $30,000  a  year.  A  man  he  hired  as 
a  driver  is  now  in  charge  of  the  company's 
shipping  department.  Another,  who  was 
living  in  a  cellar  and  collecting  welfare,  now 
heads  the  purchasing  department. 

Not  even  a  booster  like  Mariotta  would 
claim  that  the  South  Bronx  is  teeming  with 
skilled  labor.  In  this  age  of  high  technology, 
tool-and-die  makers  are  hard  to  find  any- 
where, let  alone  in  Fort  Apache.  Welbilt's 
solution  is  to  train  its  own  workers,  a  task 
made  easier  by  the  company's  investment  in 
computerized  machinery. 

With  the  computerized  equipment.  Mar- 
iotta believes  a  worker  "can  acquire  five 
years  of  expertise  in  six  months."  The  so- 
phisticated machines  perform  automatically 
many  tasks  that  tool-and-die  makers  once 
had  to  perform  by  hand. 

•"Most  employers  that  left  or  were  driven 
out  of  the  Bronx,  besides  complaining  about 
the  atmosphere,  said  that  the  people  here 
cannot  be  trained  to  do  skilled  jobs,"  says 
FYed  Neuberger.  "We  have  proven  that  to 
be  wrong." 

Welbilt's  employees  seems  to  be  as  loyal  to 
the  company  as  Mariotta  is  to  the  South 
Bronx.  "Nobody  ever  quits,"  says  David  Ep- 
stein, director  of  special  projects  for  Wel- 
bilt. "The  last  guy  to  quit  here  left  al)out 
two  years  ago." 

The  employees'  loyalty  has  t)een  carefully 
cultivated  by  Mariotta  through  frequent 
salary  raises  and  promotions,  an  open  invi- 
tation to  see  him  personally  about  problems 
on  the  job,  and  a  paternalism  that  includes 
lending  money  for  car  repairs,  medical  bills, 
and  unanticipated  expenses.  Mariotta,  this 
personal  concern  makes  good  business  sense. 
"If  people  are  worried,  their  work  is  going 
to  suffer,"  he  says.  He  also  believes  in  tangi- 
ble rewards  for  productivity,  and  once  gave 
each  of  his  10  foremen  a  $1,000  bonus  for 
each  month  they  met  their  production 
schedule. 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  Welbilt's  em- 
ployees are  members  of  fundamentalist 
churches,  Mariotta  set  aside  space  and 
equipped  a  chapel  for  them  in  the  plant.  He 
says  it  was  his  own  faith  in  God  that  made 
him  try  to  start  a  company  again  after  each 
of  his  failures. 

As  a  test  of  his  faith,  Mariotta  gives 
money  to  beggars  he  encounters  on  the 
street— an  impulse  most  New  Yorkers  have 
learned  to  suppress.  Mariotta  considers 
these  personal  handouts  to  be  different 
from  the  welfare  system  he  deplores. 

Nor  does  he  see  any  contradiction  between 
his  disapproval  of  welfare  and  his  enthusias- 
tic pursuit  of  government  aid  for  Welbilt. 
The  way  he  views  it,  his  company  has  saved 
the  government  far  more  In  welfare  pay- 
ments, as  well  as  in  the  cost  of  metal  parts, 
than  it  has  received  In  assistance. 

This  year  set-asides  account  for  about  40% 
of  Welbilt's  business,  a  percentage,  says 
Mariotta,  that  is  falling.  In  addition  to  the 
set-asides,  Welbilt  has  benefited  from  a 
Small  Business  Administration  program 
that  guarantees  loans  for  minority-owned 
businesses.  Welbilt  could  become  ineligible 
for  SBA  assistance  and  minority-business 
aid  as  early  as  next  year,  according  to  the 
partners.  The  company's  assets  grew  from 
$589,540  in  1976  to  $6,735,430  in  1980. 
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As  Welbilt  continues  to  grow,  so  does  its 
need  for  space.  The  company's  original 
headquarters  was  a  20,000-square-foot 
former  garage.  When  Welbilt  expanded  a 
few  blocks  away  to  a  three-story,  one-acre 
plant  formerly  owned  by  a  shoe  company,  it 
retained  the  old  building  to  house  one  of  its 
manufacturing  operations.  Now  the  compa- 
ny is  taking  over  a  third  building,  a  former 
factory  that,  like  the  other  two.  sits  virtual- 
ly in  the  shadow  of  Yankee  Stadium. 

With  this  expansion  In  the  South  Bronx, 
Mariotta  Is  again  reaffirming  his  coinmit- 
ment  to  an  area  other  executives  have 
found  inhospitable.  Not  once,  he  asserts, 
has  he  been  seriously  tempted  to  move  Wel- 
bilt to  the  suburbs. 

"These  are  my  people."  Mariotta  says.  "I 
understand  them.  If  I  run  away  from  my 
people.  I  am  running  away  from  myself."* 


S.O.S.  BY  THE  COAST  GUARD 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

N,  or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

\IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
insufficient  funding  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  just  an- 
nounced operating  cutbacks  which  are 
intended  to  cope  with  a  shortfall  in 
operating  funds  of  $45  million.  These 
cuts  will  result  in  the  decommissioning 
of  ships,  the  closing  or  diminution  of 
airbases,  reductions  in  stations,  the 
shutting  of  documentation  and  safety 
offices,  and  the  elimination  of  3,500 
uniformed  positions.  There  will  be  ad- 
verse effects  in  48  States  and  several 
territories  and  possessions.  As  a  result, 
safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea  will 
be  diminished  and  law  enforcement 
against  drug  smuggling,  illegal  immi- 
gration and  foreign  fishing  violations 
will  be  reduced. 

The  Coast  Guard  missions  focus  on 
defense,  safety,  and  law  enforcement. 
It  has  been  clear  that  for  sometime 
the  Coast  Guard  has  been  seriously 
imderfunded  for  the  missions  we  in 
Congress  had  given  it.  Now  with  the 
just-announced  cuts,  its  ability  to  re- 
spond will  be  curtailed  even  more. 

Consequently,  I  am  sponsoring,  with 
broad  bipartissm  support,  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  provide 
$136  million  of  money  for  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Among  the  cosponsors  are  Congress- 
man Gerry  Studds  of  Massachusetts, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation,  Con- 
gressman Don  YotJNG  of  Alaska,  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coast  Guard  and  Naviga- 
tion, Congressman  Adam  Benjamin, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  Congress- 
man Silvio  Conte,  ranking  minority 
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member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

This  funding  w^ill  not  expand  the 
Coast  Guard's  presence,  it  will  merely 
maintain  the  current  levels  of  service. 
In  the  next  few  days.  I  will  be  ap- 
proaching my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port for  this  effort.  This  is  one  area  in 
which  our  citizens  will  not  accept 
budget  cuts  which  represent  false  eco- 
nomics. 

I  believe  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Raleigh.  N.C.,  News  and 
Observer  on  January  11,  1982,  ad- 
dressed this  issue  very  well: 

"S.O.S.  BY  THE  Coast  Guard" 

The  nation  can  sleep  better  at  night 
knowing  the  Reagan  administration  is 
guarding  the  coastlines.  Right?  Not  to  hear 
the  Coast  Guard  tell  it.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  announced  that  it  will  have  to  discharge 
1,000  of  Its  32,500  enlisted  personnel  and 
cancel  its  May  officer  candidate  school  be- 
cause of  budget  cuts. 

It's  a  puzzle  as  to  who  in  the  administra- 
tion could  be  happy  at>out  these  develop- 
ments given  the  Reagan  emphasis  on  na- 
tional defense.  The  nation  puts  a  lot  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Coast  Guard  for  patrolling 
the  coasts  and  major  waterways,  catching 
drug  smugglers  and  rescuing  vessels  in  dis- 
tress. But  the  service  comes  off  in  this  ad- 
ministration as  the  poor  relation  among 
outfits  that  provide  national  security. 

While  President  Reagan  was  boosting  de- 
fense appropriations  to  record  amounts  for 
peacetime,  the  Coast  Guard  budget  for 
fiscal  1982  was  slashed  by  $46  million.  Its 
members  are  paid  according  the  military 
scale,  but  the  Coast  Guard  received  no 
money  to  cover  raises  enacted  by  Congress 
last  year.  As  another  economy  measure,  the 
service  is  considering  mustering  out  cap- 
tains who  were  commissioned  In  the  1954-56 
period. 

Maybe  the  White  House  knows  something 
the  rest  of  the  country  doesn't.  Perhaps  it 
has  arranged  for  fishing  fleets,  shrimpers 
and  yacht  clut>s  to  plug  the  gaps  In  the 
Coast  Guard  with  volunteer  services.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  REWARDS 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  "tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  I 
am  today  offering  for  the  Record  the 
letter  which  arrived  in  my  morning 
mail  from  an  elderly  upstate  New 
York  couple  who  read  in  one  of  my 
constituent  newspapers  about  the  way 
Congress  rewards  itself. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  majority  of 
this  House  who  rolled  over  and  played 
dead  during  the  shameful  tax  and 
earnings  benefit  packages  approval  in 
this  House  before  Christmas,  I  com- 
mend for  your  reading  both  the  letter 
and  the  editorial  comment  which  was 
attached  to  it.  from  the  Coming.  New- 
York  Leader. 

At  the  same  time.  I  urge  you  to  in- 
vestigate House  Joint  Resolution  344 
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and  H.R.  4807,  both  of  which  I  intro- 
duced to  finally  bring  a  measure  of  in- 
tegrity to  this  House's  self-reward 
system.  I  suggest  you  will  be  surprised 
at  how  simple  it  is  to  solve.  You  may 
call  my  office  to  cosponsor  these.  In 
the  meantime,  take  a  moment  to  com- 
pare these  sentiments  with  those  in 
your  morning  mail: 

Painted  Post.  N.Y.. 

January  21.  1982. 
Dear  Representative  Lee:  When  we  read 
the  enclosed  article  about  your  present 
raises  how  do  you  think  people  of  your  dis- 
trict feel?  Especially  when  the  elderly— (80 
year  bracket)  have  their  taxes  raised  and 
find  it  hard  to  meet  and  you  in  Congress 
keep  lowering  our  benefits.  Think  about  us. 

Edith  M.  Neilson. 

Arthur  W.  Neilson. 

[From  the  Coming,  (N.Y.)  Leader,  Jan.  21. 
1982] 

Blatant  Ripoft  Is  Perpetrated 

Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senate  can  now  legally  rip  off  the 
taxpayers  even  more  flagrantly  than  they 
have  been  doing  for  years. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  come 
out  with  new  regulations,  retroactive  to  Dec. 
31,  1980,  that  allows  members  of  Congress 
to  claim  all  expenses  they  caii  substantiate, 
or  if  that's  too  much  work,  to  merely  de- 
clare their  expenses  at  $75  per  day  without 
itemizing  anything. 

A  legislator  need  not  be  in  Washington  to 
claim  the  $75.  The  only  requirement  is  that 
the  period  of  deductible  expense  be  within 
four  days  of  when  Congress  was  last  in  ses- 
sion. 

For  a  typical  congressman,  the  $75  a  day 
will  amount  to  about  $18,000  in  additional 
deductions. 

In  addition,  members  of  Congress,  most  of 
whom  travel  widely,  csji  deduct  exp)enses 
for  any  trips  outside  Washington,  plus  inter- 
est and  taxes  on  a  Washington  residence,  as 
well  as  the  standard  deductions  available  to 
everybody  else. 

Members  of  Congress  have  repeatedly 
tooted  their  own  horns  because  their 
$60,662  base  pay  level  has  not  changed  since 
October  1979  while  inflation  has  upped  the 
costs  of  everything  else. 

The  reason  they  can  hang  on  is  because  of 
tax  breaks  like  this  wholesale  robbery  of  the 
public  treasury. 

And  it  comes  after  Congress  removed  its 
$3,000  ceiling  for  living  expense  deductions 
and  at  the  same  time,  voted  to  throw  out 
regulations  that  put  a  ceiling  on  the  amount 
congressmen  can  earn  from  outside  sources. 

Oh,  the  poor  hard  working  lawmakers  will 
still  have  to  pay  taxes  on  income  from 
speeches,  investments  and  other  sources, 
but  with  a  tax  shelter  like  the  $75  per  day 
rule  provides,  they  shouldn't  have  any  prob- 
lem coughing  up  the  cash. 

You  can  stop  wondering  why  lawmakers 
as  a  group  always  show  up  so  badly  in  polls 
of  the  public's  perception  of  various  classes 
of  society.  It's  because  of  blatant  ripoffs  like 
this.* 
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OPPOSITION  TO  PRESIDENTS 
PROPOSED  VOUCHER  PLAN 


January  26,  1982 


ACID  RAIN— MAYBE  THE  MID- 
WEST IS  NOT  THE  ONLY  CUL- 
PRIT 1 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGLIETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
address  the  97th  Congress  today  to 
submit  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  is  concerned  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  voucher  plan  for  hous- 
ing assistance.  Ms.  Rosalie  Cooper 
Lowenstein's  letter  provides  a  clear 
and  convincing  presentation  of  the 
problems  with  the  President's  plan 
based  on  personal  knowledge. 
To  Representative  Thomas  Poglietta: 

President  Reagan's  proposed  Voucher 
Plan— if  passed— will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  lives  of  all  elderly  and  handi- 
capped tenants  now  enjoying  needed  bene- 
fits under  the  Section  8  Low  Income/Low 
Rental  Housing  Program.  The  Voucher 
Plan  will  adversely  affect  those  on  the  "Ex- 
isting Housing"  Program.  These  tenants  are 
largely  unaware  that  they  face  virtual  total 
loss  of  these  benefits. 

Presently,  local  housing  authorities  in- 
spect and  approve  existing  (not  new)  hous- 
ing, and  set  a  ceiling  rental,  assuring  the 
tenant  of  decent  quarters  for  which  tenant 
pays  only  25  percent  of  income  toward  rent, 
the  balance  paid  by  the  local  housing 
agency  (funded  federally). 

Under  the  Voucher  Plan,  inspection,  ap- 
proval and  rent-ceiling  would  be  eliminated, 
allowing  facilities  to  deteriorate  without 
monitoring,  and  freeing  landlords  of  S8  ten- 
ants to  raise  rents  unilaterally.  For  exam- 
ple, presently  I  pay  $96.00  toward  rental  of 
a  large  efficiency  apartment  ceilinged  at 
$255.00  My  landlord  could  be  counted  on  to 
raise  my  rent  (and  that  of  all  his  S8  ten- 
ants) to  $300.00  or  more.  My  "housing 
voucher"  (part  of  the  "budget  cutting  on 
behalf  of  the  poor")  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed to  exceed  $50.00  or  $75.00.  Thus, 
"helped"  by  the  Voucher  Method,  I  would 
be  paying  $226.00  to  $250.00  for  rent  in  con- 
trast with  $96,00  I  now  pay. 

With  a  social  security  income  (my  total 
income)  of  $847.00,  the  $96.00  per  month 
rent  has  enabled  me  to  live  in  a  state  of  dig- 
nity, even  enjoying  many  comforts  in  my 
last  years.  Under  the  Voucher  Plan,  I  would, 
once  again  Ise  reduced  to  the  status  of  a 
pauper. 

The  aged  and  the  handicapped  are  known 
to  be  terrified  of  another  bout  with  the 
strenuous  labor  and  excessive  anxieties  in- 
volved in  being  forced  to  find  a  inexpensive 
yet  decent  and  suitable  new  location,  pack- 
ing, moving,  rearranging,  and  adjusting  (at 
our  age)  to  another  new  environment. 

Landlords  are  aware  of  the  urgent  (des- 
perate) need  of  the  Old  to  stay  put  in  the 
comfortable  environment  with  which  (at 
great  cost  in  fatigue  and  stress)  they  have 
only  recently  become  familiar  with. 

Thus  S8  landlords  know  they  have  captive 
tenants  who  will  go  hungry  before  they  will 
move,  and  who  will  be  forced  to  pay  rents 
100  percent  to  200  percent  greater  than 
presently  they  pay  under  that  blessed  S8 
Plan. 

I  beg  of  you.  spread  this  information  to  all 
the  humane  Congressmen.* 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  October  1,  1981,  Congressional 
Record  statement,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern about  the  increasing  number  of 
statements  being  made  about  the  issue 
of  acid  rain  and  its  supposed  health 
and  environmental  effects.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  Eastern 
States  seem  to  be  pointing  to  Midwest- 
em  States  as  the  sole  source  of  acid 
rain. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  recently 
been  made  aware  of  a  November  23, 
1981,  preliminary  report  of  a  study 
being  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  on  the  long-range  trans- 
fer of  sulfates  in  the  atmosphere.  This 
effort  is  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Ken- 
neth A.  Rahn  of  the  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Chemistry  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island's  Graduate 
School  of  Oceanography. 

The  preliminary  results  of  this  study 
indicate  that  acid  deposition  in  the 
Northeastern  States  may  be  derived 
from  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  of  local 
origin  rather  than  from  the  Midwest 
as  is  commonly  perceived.  Preliminary 
data  from  receptor  points  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  suggest 
that  sulfates  in  the  atmosphere  con- 
tain little  trace  of  the  signature  of 
sources  in  the  Midwest.  Some  traces  of 
emissions  from  Canada  are  found,  but 
the  remainder  seems  to  be  of  local 
origin.  Particularly  in  view  of  this  kind 
of  information,  I  continue  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  consider  the 
ramifications  of  any  proposed  Federal 
legislative  action  on  the  issue  of  acid 
rain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues,  I  insert  the  text  of  Mr. 
Rahn's  statement  of  new  evidence  on 
the  acid  rain  issue. 

Elemental  Tracers  and  Sources  of  Atmos- 
pheric Acidity  for  the  Northeast— a 
Statement  of  New  Evidence 

(By  Kenneth  A.  Rahn) 

During  the  last  several  years,  a  picture  of 
acid  precipitation  in  the  Northeast  ( here  de- 
fined as  the  six  New  England  States  plus 
New  York  and  New  Jersey)  has  been  built 
up  which  attributes  the  major  sources  to 
the  Midwest,  some  1.000  km  distant..  Evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  view  is  now  massive, 
and  includes  the  strength  of  SO,  sources  in 
the  Midwest  (more  than  five  times  as  much 
as  in  the  Northeast),  association  of  highest 
concentrations  of  sulfate  aerosol  with  air- 
mass  trajectories  from  the  Ohio  River 
Valley,  and  "blobs"  of  sulfate  haze  which 
can  be  followed  from  the  Midwest  to  the 
Northeast.  During  the  last  two  years,  an  im- 
pressive number  of  articles  has  appeared  in 
scientific  and  popular  publications  attesting 
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to  this  picture.  As  a  result,  two  bills  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
(Mitchell  et  al.,  and  Moynihan),  each  of 
which  would  place  the  burden  of  curbing 
SO.  emissions  on  the  Midwest. 

Although  widely  accepted,  this  picture 
may  be  weaker  at  its  core  than  is  generally 
realized.  The  evidence  for  midwestern 
sources  of  acidity  is  quite  indirect  and  cir- 
cumstantial: (1)  Just  because  the  Midwest 
emits  five  times  as  much  SO,  as  the  North- 
east, it  does  not  automatically  follow  that 
northeastern  acidity  should  be  domlnantly 
midwestern  in  origin— the  1,000-km  distance 
from  the  Midwest  must  negate  much  of  this 
difference,  especially  In  summer,  when 
weaker  circulation  favors  local  pollution;  (2) 
The  argument  from  air-mass  trajectories 
implies  little  about  whether  a  pollutant  at 
the  end  of  the  trajectory  has  actually  trav- 
elled the  entire  distance:  (3)  Tracking  a  blob 
of  haze  is  not  hard  proof  either,  for  there  Is 
no  way  from  photographs  or  visibility  alone 
to  determine  how  often  the  blob  has  re- 
newed itself  during  transport.  A  blob  may 
represent  movement  of  certain  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  as  much  as  it  represents 
transport  of  mass. 

During  the  last  decade,  our  understanding 
of  the  true  role  of  long-range  transport  In 
air  pollution  has  increased  dramatically. 
Much  of  this  knowledge  has  come,  however, 
from  studies  of  areas  such  as  Scandinavia  or 
the  Arctic,  whose  sources  of  pollution  are 
relatively  easy  to  assign,  because  there  is  a 
single  strong  source  far  upwind  and  cleatn 
areas  between  it  and  the  remote  receptor 
region.  But  in  the  eastern  United  States 
there  are  no  such  clean  areas:  air  travelling 
long  distances  is  inevitably  exposed  to  emis- 
/  sions  all  along  its  path.  This  makes  it  much 
more  difficult  to  assign  sources  properly. 

Everybody  agrees  that  acid  precipitation 
has  to  be  reduced,  the  sooner  the  better, 
and  that  this  will  involve  curtailing  emis- 
sions in  the  areas  most  responsible  for  it. 
But  with  such  a  huge  price  tag  ($2-4  billion 
per  year  for  the  new  bills),  it  would  seem  of 
the  highest  priority  to  learn  with  certainty 
which  sources  are  most  important  before  at- 
tempting massive  remedial  action.  Until  re- 
cently, we  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  are  staunch  advocates  of  the 
importance  of  long-range  transport  of  air 
pollution  because  of  our  research  in  the 
Arctic,  would  have  gone  along  with  the  new 
bills  without  a  second  thought.  But  we  have 
quite  {ux;identally  produced  some  new  data 
which  cast  doubt  on  part  of  the  current  pic- 
ture, and,  we  believe,  call  for  a  more  careful 
look  at  the  entire  system  of  sources  and 
transport  of  acidity  In  the  Northeast  before 
major  control  action  strongly  oriented 
toward  a  particular  region  is  taken.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  document  to  alert  the  scien- 
tific and  legislative  communities  to  the  ex- 
istence and  preliminary  interpretation  of 
these  results. 

The  new  evidence  comes  from  a  system  of 
elemental  tracers  of  source  areas  of  pollu- 
tion which  we  have  developed  for  our  stud- 
ies of  the  Arctic  atmosphere,  to  which  large 
amounts  of  pollution  aerosol  are  routinely 
transported  long  distances  during  winter. 
During  the  last  18  months,  we  have  learned 
how  to  choose  combinations  of  elements  to 
form  unique  signatures  of  several  source 
areas  of  pollution  aerosol,  which  can  be 
used  to  discriminate  their  aerosols  from  one 
another  even  after  transport  of  thousands 
of  km.  The  first  such  tracer  we  developed, 
the  ratio  of  excess  or  noncrustal  Mn  to 
excess  V  (called  the  Mn/V  ratio  for  short), 
has  allowed  us  to  resolve  aerosol  from  the 
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eastern  United  States.  Europe,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Soviet  Union,  all  after  transport  to  the 
Arctic.  This  was  the  first  application  of  ele- 
mental tracers  to  large-scale  source  areas: 
its  success  has  convinced  us  that  this  new 
approach  will  rapidly  become  a  powerful 
tool  in  atmospheric  science.  In  the  future, 
many  more  elemental  tracers  will  \x  devel- 
oped and  applied  to  a  wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems that  might  otherwise  be  intractable. 

While  working  with  the  Mn/V  ratio  in  the 
Arctic,  we  realized  that  it  could  also  be  ap- 
plied to  regional-scale  transport  within  the 
eastern  United  States,  for  the  Mn/V  ratios 
of  the  Midwest  and  the  E^t  Coast  are  quite 
different,  and  can  be  told  apart  easily.  This 
approach  should  enable  us  to  document  the 
sources  of  atmospheric  acidity  with  a  great- 
er resolution  than  was  possible  previously. 
By  measuring  Mn  and  V  in  the  Northeast 
during  episodes  of  sulfate  and  acidity  and 
during  nonepisodic  periods,  we  felt  that  we 
could  confirm  the  midwestern  origin  of  epi- 
sodes: Mn/V  ratios  of  episodic  aerosol 
should  be  midwestern,  but  Mn/V  ratios  be- 
tween episodes  should  be  more  northeast- 
em. 

Only  recently  have  we  had  proper  data 
with  which  to  do  this.  There  are  now  three 
data  sets  available.  The  first,  from  High 
Point,  New  Jersey,  during  the  summers  of 
1976  and  1977,  showed  an  eightfold  differ- 
ence in  Mn/V  ratio  between  air  masses 
coming  from  the  Midwest  and  those  coming 
from  the  East  Coast.  As  expected,  air 
masses  from  the  Midwest  carried  higher  sul- 
fate. The  other  two  data  sets,  from  Water- 
town,  Mass.  and  Narragansett,  R.I.,  gave  an 
entirely  different  picture,  however,  and  hsid 
essentially  no  midwestern  Mn/V  ratios.  The 
data  from  Rhode  Island,  which  is  comprised 
of  over  60  samples  spanning  both  summer 
and  winter,  showed  no  correlation  at  all  be- 
tween sulfate  and  excess  Mn,  excess  V,  or 
Mn/V  ratio.  Strong  episodes  of  sulfate  were 
seen,  but  they  were  usually  accompanied  by 
an  eastern  Mn/V  ratio.  Overall,  the  aerosol 
appeared  to  be  strikingly  eastern— at  least 
90  percent  of  the  Mn/V  ratios  were  purely 
eastern  in  summer;  in  winter,  the  aerosol 
was  somewhat  more  varied  but  still  marked- 
ly eastern.  (Other  elements  in  these  samples 
appeared  to  Indicate  the  detectabillty  of  f^e 
plume  from  the  Sudbury,  Ontario  INcO 
smelter  which  emits  10  percent  of  the  North 
American  SO,.  Elements  characteristic  of 
this  plume  appeared  nearly  every  time  a 
strong  cold  front  passed  through  Rhode 
Island,  when  the  winds  came  briskly  from 
the  NW  for  a  day  or  so.  Interestingly,  levels 
of  sulfate  during  these  periods  were  very 
low.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
source  to  Canadian-American  exchange  of 
acidity,  and  because  it  is  such  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  elemental  tracers,  we 
intend  to  pursue  this  topic.) 

The  Rhode  Island  data  did  contain  four 
cases  of  "midwestern"  Mn/V  ratios,  howev- 
er. But  only  one  of  these  could  be  traced  to 
the  Midwest,  and  that  came  during  a  period 
of  extremely  strong  westerly  flow  during 
winter,  and  brought  low  sulfate.  The  other 
three  cases  could  be  traced  by  meteorologi- 
cal maps  to  the  Southeast,  via  a  new  and 
unexpected  type  of  atmospheric  transport. 
Apparently,  air  from  the  Southeast  first 
travelled  eastward  over  the  ocean,  then 
northward  to  New  England  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  strong  upper-level  trough.  This 
pathway  allowed  it  to  miss  the  entire  East 
Coast,  and  hence  to  preserve  its  southeast- 
em  signature. 

What  does  all  this  new  evidence  mean? 
We  do  not  propose  that  it  challenges  the 
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basic  picture  of  long-range  transport  in  the 
Northeast- such  an  allegation  would  be  pre- 
mature. But  we  think  it  is  significant  that 
the  first  attempt  to  confirm  the  accepted 
picture  through  direct  evidence  has  ^ven 
such  unexpected  results.  Instead  of  a  mono- 
lithic Midwestern  source,  the  Northeast  is 
now  seen  to  have  a  rich  variety  of  sources 
and  transport,  a  complexity  that  was  totally 
unanticipated:  the  Sudbury  plume  can  be 
detected  after  transport  across  the  entire 
Northeast;  the  Southeast  pollutes  New  Eng- 
land; the  East  Coast  pollutes  itself  consider- 
ably. Ironically,  the  (midwestern)  source 
that  we  had  expected  to  find  the  most  easily 
has  proven  the  hardest  to  detect. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  results  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  technique  (Mn  and  V 
supply  information  on  the  primary  submi- 
cron  aerosol,  whereas  sulfate  and  acidity  are 
secondary,  hence  may  have  different  ori- 
gins): perhaps  not.  But  whatever  the  even- 
tual outcome,  it  would  seem  prudent  to  ex- 
ploit the  new  resource  of  elemental  tracers 
by  undertaking  a  systematic  study  of  the 
multi-elemental  composition  of  aerosol  and 
precipitation  throughout  the  Northeast  and 
in  the  various  possible  source  areas.  Such  an 
investigation  should  go  far  toward  revealing 
the  sources  and  transport  of  acidity  in  the 
Northeast.* 


ROBERT  F.  DEANE— SAN  DIEGO'S 
ORIGINAL  MR.    "NICE  GUY" 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

m  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body— and  make  it  a  part 
of  the  Record — the  recognition  being 
accorded  to  a  notable  gentleman  of 
San  Diego,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Deane. 

Mr.  Deane  is,  foremost,  a  constituent 
living  in  my  41st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and,  therefore,  worthy  of  what- 
ever accolades  may  befall  him.  There 
are  other  civic  activities  in  which  he 
has  distinguished  himself  in  our  home 
city,  some  of  which  were  duly  noted  in 
a  column  by  the  well-known  writer, 
PYank  Rhoades,  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  Sunday,  January  17,  1982. 

For  his  civic  endeavors  Mr.  Deane  is 
being  toasted  by  a  gathering  of  friends 
and  enemies  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
January  29,  1982.  on  the  occasion  of 
his  ending  a  2-year  reign  as  president 
of  a  group  called  the  Nice  Guys.  Mr. 
Deane  was  a  founder  of  this  organiza- 
tion, whose  membership  is  symbolized 
by  its  title,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  couple  of  hardheads  who  gained 
entry  by  subterfuge,  disguise,  or  out- 
right lies. 

The  Nice  Guys  sponsor  fundraising 
events  for  worthy  causes,  and  a  sellout 
was  assured  for  this  fundraiser  be- 
cause of  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
would  pay  to  get  Mr.  Deane  out  of  the 
president's  office.  Most  of  them  could 
not  find  anything  better  to  do  that 
evening,  anyway. 
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An  added  cause  for  celebration  is  the 
fact,  which  Mr.  Deane  advertised 
widely,  that  January  28  marks  his 
50th  birthday.  However,  he  did  not 
specify  January  28  of  which  year, 
which  has  caused  some  speculation 
among  those  in  the  senior  citizen  set 
in  San  Diego.  I  do  not  wish  to  open  a 
debate  on  the  floor  of  Congress  about 
a  man's  correct  age,  therefore,  I  will 
do  no  more  than  raise  a  skeptical  eye- 
brow on  this  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  Nice  Guys,  Mr. 
Deane  has  been  active  in  the  Boys 
Clubs  of  San  Diego,  the  Leukemia  So- 
ciety, and  other  worthy  projects.  He 
currently  serves  as  administrator  of 
the  senior  citizens  medical  clinics  of 
the  city.  Some  of  the  doctors,  nurses, 
and  administrative  personnel  of  those 
clinics  volunteered,  even  pleaded,  for 
the  opportunity  to  enter  their  remarks 
about  Mr.  Deane  in  this  space.  I  had 
to  refuse  them  the  privilege,  of  course, 
for  fear  the  results  might  cause  over- 
time pay  among  the  congressional  cen- 
sors. I  must  admit,  however,  that  their 
remarks  might  have  made  very  inter- 
esting reading  and  perhaps  would  have 
presented  a  more  truthful  and  accu- 
rate portrait  of  our  honoree. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  deem  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  recognize  Mr.  Robert  F.  Deane, 
and  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  his  civic  good  deeds  and  to  the 
fine  contribution  he  has  made  to  San 
Diego.* 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PTA  IN  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 
m  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
;  letter  which  I  received  today  from  the 
National  PTA  which  expresses  many 
of  the  opinions  that  I  and  several  of 
my  colleagues  hold  regarding  budget 
cuts  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
letter  is  from  the  president  of  the  or- 
ganization, Ms.  Mary  Ann  Leveridge, 
who  has  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
cuts  which  have  crippled  our  Nation's 
vital  commitment  to  education. 

More  than  $6  billion  has  already 
been  cut  from  the  budgets  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  suggested  cutting  an  addi- 
tional $400  million  from  these  pro- 
grams. 

Such  massive  reductions  in  funding 
can  only  have  the  most  severe  effects 
on  education  in  this  coimtry.  Cuts  of 
this  magnitude  threaten  to  endanger 
our  ability  to  cultivate  our  most  valua- 
ble resource— our  young. 

I  enter  this  correspondence  into  the 
Record. 
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The  correspondence  follows: 

([Opinions) 
The  National  PTA, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 
Cannon  HOB., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Garcia:  This  letter  reflects  the 
National  PTA's  deep  concern  about  the 
future  of  education  and  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren as  the  White  House  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  prepare  to  recom- 
mend further  federal  budget  cuts  in  educa- 
tion and  social  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

We  are  6  million  parents  and  child  advo- 
cates who  must  respond  to  these  decisions 
that  affect  local  schools,  communities,  and. 
most  of  all,  our  Nation's  children.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  education  of  our  children  is 
*.he  most  important  long-term  investment 
that  this  country  can  make  in  regard  to  our 
economic  and  democratic  future. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration was  correct  last  year  in  highlighting 
crucial  problems  when  it  directed  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  our  declining  productivi- 
ty, the  need  to  reinvest  in  our  own  industri- 
al capacity,  our  unyielding  high  inflation 
and  interest  rates,  unemployment  figures 
that  exceed  9  percent  nationally  (and  more 
than  50  percent  for  minority  youth),  and 
the  need  to  redirect  efforts  toward  educa- 
tional excellence  and  a  more  rigorous  aca- 
demic program  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  students. 

Now,  though,  the  Administration  and 
OMB  are  in  the  process  of  crippling  educa- 
tion and  social  programs  which  may  lead  to 
the  demise  of  institutions  instrumental  in 
restoring  the  United  States  to  a  more 
prominent  world  economic  position. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education  has  had  more 
than  12  percent  of  its  fiscal  year  1981  and  4 
percent  of  its  fiscal  year  1982  Federal  fund- 
ing rescinded.  In  addition,  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  cut  the  school  lunch  program  by 
more  than  30  percent  and  lowered  the  au- 
thorization levels  of  every  major  education 
program  by  at  least  50  percent  through 
fiscal  year  1984  without  any  hearings  for 
public  testimony.  Although  this  already  rep- 
resents a  $6.6  billion  cut  from  ED's  fiscal 
1981  budget.  OMB  has  recommended  slash- 
ing that  figure  by  another  $400  million. 

Why  do  we  find  these  cuts  so  frightening? 
Primarily  because  these  drastic  cuts  trans- 
late into  unmet  needs  for  children  and  our 
society.  Federal  spending  on  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  comprises 
little  more  than  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Yet  that  small  percentage  trans- 
lates into  more  than  10  percent  of  the  aver- 
age school  district's  budget  in  1980. 

Reductions  contained  in  the  recent  round 
of  budget  cuts  are  going  to  shut  down  many 
school  lunch  programs;  raise  school  lunch 
prices  beyond  the  means  of  many  families; 
deny  special  education  to  the  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged:  decrease  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities  at  a  time  when  job 
shortages  in  skilled  trades,  engineering,  and 
semi-skilled  trades  prevail;  and  eliminate 
categorical  programs  as  a  result  of  a  40  per- 
cent cut  in  monies  going  to  local  programs. 

In  social  programs,  caseloads  will  increase, 
day-care  centers  will  be  closed,  juvenile 
status  offenders  will  be  incarcerated  with 
hardened  criminals,  successful  Head  Start 
programs  will  be  discontinued,  and  health 
care  services  for  our  most  vulnerable  and 
disadvantaged  will  be  threatened. 
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These  disproportionate  cuts  in  education 
and  social  programs  are  targeted  for  the 
generation  that  represents  the  future  of  our 
country— children  and  youth,  who  are  least 
able  to  be  heard  through  the  political  proc- 
ess. Simply  speaking,  further  cuts  in  budget 
or  programming  cannot  be  permitted  by 
Congress. 

As  the  second  session  of  the  97th  Congress 
convenes,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  your  confidence  in  public  edu- 
cation by: 

1.  Opposing  all  further  spending  cuts  in 
education  and  social  programs; 

2.  Supporting  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion with  Cabinet-level  status; 

3.  Maintaining  focused  attention  on  the 
unique  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  and  other  special  populations. 

4.  Opposing  tuition  tax  credits. 

It  is  taking  time  for  our  membership  to 
recognize  the  implications  of  the  unrealistic 
economic  assumptions  that  will  lead,  even- 
tually, to  more  drastic  steps  than  those  that 
have  already  been  taken.  We  appreciate  all 
the  efforts  that  you  have  made  over  the 
holiday  recess  to  inform  your  communities 
of  what  has  already  been  done.  We  urge  you 
to  continue  to  use  the  Congress  as  a  forum 
to  inform  the  public.  We  will  do  all  we  can 
to  help. 

A  strong  economic  system  and  a  potent 
national  defense  depend  ultimately  on  a 
strong  system  of  public  education  at  the 
federal  level— as  well  as  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  The  educational  tree  required 
trimming,  but  let's  not  tear  it  out  by  its 
roots.  Your  support  and  help  in  making  rea- 
soned and  careful  decisions  during  these 
very  critical  weeks  will  be  much  appreciat- 
ed. We  will  help. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  a.  T.  Leveridge, 

President, 
Manya  S.  Unoar. 

Vice-PresidenLm 


CIVICS/CLOSEUP  MAGNET 
SCHOOL  PROPOSAL 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALL)  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
deeply  committed  to  the  development 
of  civic  mindedness  among  our  young 
people,  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  closeup  program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Close  Up  Founda- 
tion. 

This  program  provides  students  and 
teachers  with  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  examine,  understand,  and 
participate  in  the  political  process. 
While  it  focuses  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  closeup  program  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  increased  involve- 
ment by  students  and  teachers  at  the 
State,  local,  and  school  level.  It  is  the 
largest  Goverrunent  studies  program 
for  high  school  students  and  teachers 
in  the  country. 

In  an  effort  to  increa,se  participation 
in  its  closeup  program,  the  New  Orle- 
ans Public  Schools  System  developed 
the   "magnet  school  concept.  "  This  in- 
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novative  plan  provides  for  one  high 
school  in  each  district  to  be  designated 
as  the  classroom  site,  with  each  high 
school  in  the  district  sending  five  stu- 
dents to  the  magnet  school.  In  this 
way,  resources  are  consolidated  and 
experiences  are  shared  among  many. 

Last  Wednesday,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  a  group  of  young 
New  Orleanians  who  have  participated 
in  the  civics/closeup  program  offered 
by  the  Orleans  Parish  School  System. 
They  were  an  impressive  group,  and  I 
think  their  involvement  in  the  civics/ 
closeup  program  made  their  visit  to 
Washington  more  enjoyable  and  pro- 
ductive. Students  from  the  following 
public  schools  in  New  Orleans  partici- 
pated in  last  week's  Washington  close- 
up  session:  Joseph  Clark  High  School, 
Walter  Cohen  High  School,  Warren 
Easton  High  School,  Alcee  Fortier 
High  School,  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School,  McDonogh  High  School, 
McMain  Magnet  School,  L.  E.  Rabouin 
Vocational  High  School,  Spectrum 
High  School,  and  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton High  School. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  refer 
to  my  colleagues  the  civics/closeup 
magnet  school  proposal  developed  by 
the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools 
System: 

Civics/Close-Up  Magnet  School  Proposal 
(Amended  Oct.  9,  1981) 

For  more  than  a  year  now  the  Civics/ 
Close-Up  Advisory  Council,  composed  of 
educators  and  representatives  of  various  ele- 
ments of  the  community,  has  been  engaged 
In  developing  a  program  which  would  both 
Increase  Close-Up  participation  of  public 
school  students  and  maximize  the  learning 
potential  of  the  Washington  experience. 
After  considering  several  working  proposals, 
the  council  Is  pleased  to  present  a  magnet 
school  concept  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Under  this  design,  each  of  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools 
win  have  one  of  Its  high  schools  designated 
as  the  Clvics/Close-Up  Magnet  School  site. 
(Preliminary  planning  has  identified 
McMaln.  Carver  Senior,  McDonogh  #35, 
and  Landry  as  the  four  magnet  centers.)  At 
each  magnet  school  site  one  Clvics/Close-Up 
class  will  be  conducted  by  a  participating 
teacher  for  five  students  from  each  of  the 
senior  high  schools  assigned  to  that  magnet 
site.  These  classes  may  be  scheduled  to  meet 
fifty  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  the 
school  day  (7:40  a.m.  to  8:30.);  students 
would  return  to  their  district  schools  during 
the  first  period  for  their  other  classes.  An- 
other option  would  permit  students  to 
travel  during  the  last  period  of  the  school 
day;  the  class  would  meet  from  3:45  to  4:15 
p.m.  Both  students  and  parents  would  agree 
to  this  travel/study  period  and  commit 
themselves  to  raising  one-half  (Vi)  of  the 
funds  required  for  the  Washington,  D.C. 
trip.  The  project  will  provide  each  student 
with  a  one-half  tuition  scholarship  and 
cover  the  cost  of  travel  to  the  magnet  class 
and  two  trips  to  Baton  Rouge.  (As  the  pro- 
gram progresses,  li  should  be  possible  to 
raise  some  of  the  scholarship  funds  from 
the  local  business  community  thus  expand- 
ing the  program  or  reducing  the  New  Orle- 
ans Public  Schools'  financial  burden.) 

The  magnet-site  teachers  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  planning  the  magnet  classes,  prepar- 
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Ing  local  curriculum  materials,  securing 
community  speakers,  and  coordinating  the 
combined  local  and  state  activities.  Each 
magnet  site  teacher  will  verify  that  students 
in  that  class  are  eligible  for  scholarship  as- 
sistance and  are  engaged  in  raising  their 
share  of  the  travel  exjjenses.  In  addition 
these  teachers  will  handle  all  coordination 
with  the  National  Close-Up  staff. 

Eatch  participating  high  school  will  have  a 
teacher  assigned  to  the  project.  This  teach- 
er win  be  responsible  for  administrative  de- 
tails concerning  that  school's  participating 
students.  I.e.  scheduling  and  student  per- 
formance In  other  courses.  These  teachers 
will  have  direct  responsibility  for  assisting 
students  in  raising  their  one-half  of  the 
travel  funds.  Participating  teachers  will  ac- 
company their  students  on  the  Washington 
trip. 

In  developing  this  magnet  concept,  the 
Advisory  CoiincU  has  consulted  with  various 
school  administrators  and  students  who 
would  be  most  directly  Impacted  by  this  pro- 
gram. Their  Interest  and  support  are  en- 
couraging. Mr.  Clifford  Francis,  Principal, 
McDonogh  #35  Senior  High  School,  sees 
the  program  as  "a  plus"  for  his  school.  He 
prefers  the  morning  schedule  option  and  "is 
willing  to  give  maximum  support"  to  the 
Clvlcs/Close-Up  concept.  Mrs.  Velma  Pryce. 
Principal,  Landry  Senior  High  School,  is  ex- 
cited that  Landry  will  be  a  magnet  school, 
and  welcomes  it  as  another  community  In- 
volved program  of  the  school.  She  has 
pledged  her  full  support  for  a  before  school 
class. 

Mr.  Alan  Guma.  Principal,  McMaln 
Magnet  School.  Is  also  pleased  to  be  In- 
volved and  Is  willing  to  accommodate  either 
a  morning  or  an  afternoon  class.  Mr.  Henry 
Johnson,  F>rlnclpal.  Carver  Senior  High 
School,  believes  this  Is  an  excellent  Idea  and 
Is  "excited  that  Carver  was  chosen. "  He  pre- 
fers the  afternoon  scheduling  option. 

Where  teachers  for  the  magnet  classes 
have  already  been  tentatively  identified, 
they  are  pleased  and  excited  about  the 
Clvlcs/Close-Up  concept  and  eager  to  get 
underway.  At  Clark  Senior  High  where  the 
Supervisor  of  Social  Studies  discussed  the 
program,  students  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  magnet  concept  and  so  excited  about 
the  class  that  they  would  participate  at 
either  time  option.  "These  strong  expressions 
of  support  coupled  with  unanimous  excite- 
ment reflect  and  reinforce  the  general  feel- 
ings of  the  Advisory  Council  towards  this 
proposal. 

An  analysis  of  recent  New  Orleans  area 
Close-Up  participation  lends  urgency  to  this 
proposal  to  upgrade  the  participation  level 
of  this  school  system.  For  the  1980-81  great- 
er New  Orleans  area  Close-Up  Program,  a 
total  of  73  schools  sent  686  students  to 
Washington.  The  New  Orleans  Public 
Schools'  contingent  consisted  of  49  students 
representing  20  schools.  The  remaining  S3 
schools  sent  637  students.  This  means  then 
that  high  schools  of  the  New  Orleans  Public 
Schools  averaged  less  than  2.5  students  per 
school  while  the  rest  of  the  area  schools 
sent  slightly  more  than  12  students  per 
school. 

These  rather  dismal  figures  are  reflected 
In  the  statistics  for  the  entire  ten  years  of 
New  Orleans  area  involvement  in  the  Close- 
Up  experience:  New  Orleans  Public  Schools. 
3.46  students  per  school;  all  other  partici- 
pating schools,  10.34.  The  New  Orleans 
Public  Schools  have  averaged  65  student 
participants  each  year  of  the  program. 

This  proposars  goal  of  a  minimum  of  100 
students  per  year,  therefore,  represents  a 
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50%  Increase  over  the  previous  ten  year  av- 
erage. Clearly  the  Clvlcs/Close-Up  Program 
is  vital  if  the  students  of  the  New  Orleans 
Public  Schools  are  to  begin  to  reach  the  par- 
ticipation levels  of  the  rest  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

This  is  indeed  an  ambitious  undertaking 
the  Advisory  Council  has  developed;  more 
New  Orleans  Public  Schools  students  will 
participate  in  the  Close-Up  experience  on  a 
higher  achievement  level  than  was  possible 
before.  Principals,  teachers,  students,  and 
community  members  are  excited  about  this 
program.  I  hope  that  the  New  Orleans 
Public  Schools  will  act  favorably  on  this  re- 
quest so  that  Civlcs/Close-Up  will  become  a 
reality;  this  is  Indeed  an  unique  opportunity 
for  the  New  Orleaxvs  Public  Schools  and  our 
students  to  form  a  firm  partnership  with 
the  business  community  to  improve  our  In- 
structional program.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  D.  DUFFEY, 
FORMER  CHAIRMAN.  NATION- 
AL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HU- 
MANITIES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber 1981,  Joseph  D.  Duffey  stepped 
down  from  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. Dr.  Duffey  served  as  Chairman 
from  1977,  during  a  period  when  the 
direction  of  Federal  involvement  in 
the  humanities  was  subject  to  ques- 
tion and  debate,  in  an  economic  cli- 
mate of  retrenchment  and  the  reor- 
dering of  Federal  priorities.  He  proved 
a  voice  of  reason  and  stability  and 
steered  the  course  of  the  Endowment 
along  lines  of  academic  integrity  as 
well  as  public  participation. 

During  his  Chairmanship,  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment  did  what  it  was 
chartered  to  do:  promote  quality  re- 
search and  public  involvement  in  the 
varied  fields  which  make  up  the  hu- 
manities. 

Dr.  Duffey  continued  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Endowment,  developed  by 
its  initial  legislation  in  1965  and  con- 
tinued through  15  years  of  changing 
politics  in  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress. In  the  December  1980  issue  of 
Humanities,  Dr.  Duffey  describes  his 
philosophy  of  the  Federal  role  in  the 
humanities: 

The  Implicit  limitation  on  Federal  support 
concerns  basic  freedom  of  expression.  Schol- 
arship in  the  humanities  Is  a  form  of  Intel- 
lectual expression  peculiarly  needful  of  the 
protection  of  the  First  Amendment.  It 
would  be  dangerous  and  unwise  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  dominate  the  agenda 
which  determines  the  areas  of  inquiry  Into 
philosophy  and  politics.  Into  history  and  lit- 
erature, into  religion  and  language— not  to 
mention  ethics  or  the  theory  of  the  arts. 

Accordingly,  the  NEH  very  early  on  adopt- 
ed a  competitive  system  of  peer  review  of 
applications  for  funding.  The  most  impor- 
tant effect  of  this  system  is  to  protect  free- 
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dom  of  expression,  to  interpose  a  barrier  be- 
tween inquiry  in  the  vast  domain  of  the  hu- 
manities and  its  direction  by  government. 

Dr.  Duffey  continues  to  explain  the 
importance  of  the  peer  panel  review,  a 
system  which  takes  the  bureaucrat 
and  politics  out  of  the  business  of 
choosing  which  projects  to  support: 

I  believe  this  system  has  worlced  quite 
well.  To  be  sure,  it  has  laclced  the  dramatic 
excitement  of  bold  policy  pronouncements, 
task  force  reports,  and  crash  programs.  But 
the  combination  of  NEH's  broad  guidelines 
and  its  peer  review  process,  while  fulfilling 
its  function  of  protecting  free  expression, 
has  also  allowed  for  constant  evolution  and 
change. 

Dr.  Duffey  articulates  the  expan- 
siveness  and  diversity  of  the  history. 
philosophies,  religions,  and  cultural 
heritages  of  this  Nation  and  the  value 
of  all  to  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
the  humanities  in  this  Nation.  His 
Chairmanship  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Humanities  Endowment 
well  reflect  his  views: 

America  is  complex.  Its  cultural  life  is  not 
"organized"  nationally  or  regionally,  and 
should  not  be.  Its  hierarchies  of  wealth  and 
taste  are  always  subject  to  attack  by  newly 
emergent  expressions  of  quality.  Every  cur- 
rent of  the  world's  traditional  wisdom,  like 
every  current  of  the  worlds  blood,  flows 
through  our  people.  Let  us  beware,  then,  of 
oversimplification  and  of  an  historical  sense 
of  ourselves.  Nothing  is  so  valuable  an  anti- 
dote to  those  errors  as  witnessing  the  com- 
plexity and  diversity  of  the  cultural  creativi- 
ty which,  originating  in  the  thousands  of 
applications  addressed  to  the  Endowment, 
flows  through  its  review  processes. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  Endowment. 
I  believe  Dr.  Duffey  represents  the 
kind  of  public  servant  of  which  the 
Congress  and  our  constituents  can  jus- 
tifiably be  proud.  We  look  forward  to 
his  future  contributions  as  an  inter- 
preter and  critic  of  culture,  as  an  ad- 
viser on  human  affairs,  and  as  a  clear 
voice  In  support  of  the  value  of  the 
humanities  both  behind  the  ivy  walls 
of  academe  and  in  our  everyday  lives.* 


CRITICAL  ISSUES  FACING 
AMERICA 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  1981.  the  Congressional  Clear- 
inghouse on  the  Future  sponsored  the 
first  in  an  authors  series  featuring 
new  books  which  address  critical  issues 
facing  America. 

Our  first  author  was  Dr.  Daniel  Yan- 
kelovich.  founder  of  the  Public 
Agenda  Foundation  and  one  of  the 
premier  social  researchers  in  the 
Nation.  Dr.  Yankelovich  directed  his 
remarks  to  a  discussion  of  his  most 
recent  book,  "New  Rules:  Searching 
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For     Self-Fulfillment     In     A     World 
Turned  Upside  Down." 

Mr.  Walter  Hahn  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  Mr.  Rene 
Zentner  served  as  respondents  to  the 
presentation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
the  full  text  of  the  presentation. 
CriticSal  Issues  Facing  America 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  pleased  and 
honored  to  be  here.  Driving  over  this  morn- 
ing, Ms.  Elusion  explained  some  of  the  work 
of  the  Congressional  Institute  For  The 
Future  and  the  need  for  Congress  to  think 
about  and  plan  for  the  future.  I  was  reflect- 
ing on  the  early  days  of  the  futurist  method 
and  how  much  it  relied  on  a  "black  box" 
(i.e..  on  mysterious  methods  that  could  not 
be  made  clear  to  the  layperson)  and  on  pre- 
dictions that  could  be  confidently  presented 
only  because  they  concerned  the  21st  centu- 
ry when  few  of  us  would  be  around  to  check 
them. 

Gradually,  however,  we  are  abandoning 
the  black  box  and  flat  predictions  for  the 
sake  of  an  approach  that  is  more  common- 
sensical  and,  I  believe,  more  reliable.  It  is, 
first  to  identify  one's  assumptions  about  the 
kinds  of  changes  that  are  projected  for  the 
future,  and  second,  to  correct  these  assump- 
tions as  the  changed  occur.  It  isn't  as  myste- 
rious or  as  glamorous,  but  it  is  a  disciplined 
way  of  thinking  about  the  future. 

Within  this  framework,  let  me  make  ex- 
plicit some  assumptions  about  four  changes 
that  we  believe  will  make  the  American 
public  psychology  in  the  1980's  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  1960"s  and  1970's. 
My  book.  "New  Rules."  is  written  about  one 
of  these  changes,  but  all  four  together  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  thinking  about  the 
1980's. 

GROWING  OLDER 

The  first  change  is  the  aging  of  the  popu- 
lation. We  are  growing  older:  a  fact  that  ev- 
eryone knows  but  not  everyone  has  thought 
about.  In  the  1930's  for  example,  the  de- 
pendency ratio— the  number  of  people  in 
the  workforce  who  support  those  over  65 
who  are  not  working— was  9  to  1.  Now  it  is  3 
to  1.  By  1990  it  will  be  2  to  1.  This  one  fact 
is  so  overwhelming  in  terms  of  the  burden  it 
places  on  our  society  and  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  generations  (the  young  who  work 
and  the  old  who  do  not)  that  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate. 

Demography  is  always  important,  and  this 
aspect  of  demography  (the  aging  of  our  pop- 
ulation) seems  to  me  one  of  those  decisive 
factors  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  any  assumptions  about  the  future. 

GROWING  VULNERABILITY 

A  second  set  of  factors,  also  obvious,  are 
the  changes  in  the  economic  environment 
and  their  effect  on  people— leaving  Ameri- 
cans with  a  tremendous  sense  of  vulnerabil- 
ity. Those  of  you  in  the  Congress  have  a 
better  feeling  for  this  vulnerability  than  we 
do. 

As  our  country's  incredible  thirty-year 
economic  boom,  stretching  from  the  mid- 
1940's  to  the  mid-1970's,  begins  to  recede,  it 
appears  in  retrospect  as  perhaps  a  unique 
period  in  world  history.  Certainly,  it  was  the 
greatest  economic  boom  the  world  has  ever 
known,  the  greatest  period  of  growth.  And 
of  course,  we  in  the  United  States  were  the 
world's  paice-setters. 

By  the  end  of  the  1970s  Americans  began 
to  experience  an  actual  decline  in  their 
standard  of  living.  This  economic  vulner- 
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ability  was  reinforced  by  a  sense  of  vulner- 
ability in  foreign  affairs.  The  public  was 
stunned  by  what  was  happening  on  the  for- 
eign front,  especially  the  taking  of  the  hos- 
tages in  Iran  and  our  seeming  inability  to  do 
anything  about  it.  When  we  did  try  to  do 
something  active,  our  helicopters  broke 
down  and  we  encountered  disaster  in  the 
desert.  The  Soviet  incursion  into  Afghani- 
stan was  interpreted  by  President  Carter  as 
the  most  serious  threat  to  peace  since  World 
War  II.  The  press  and  many  knowledgeable 
people  in  the  foreign  policy  field  derided 
Mr.  Carters  statement,  but  the  public  ac- 
cepted it  at  face  value.  It  was  one  of  those 
decisive  interpretations  of  events  that  great- 
ly influence  public  opinion.  Afterwards,  our 
surveys  detected  a  pick-up  in  interest  in 
strengthening  our  defenses  and  antagonism 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  that  had  been 
partly  suppressed  in  the  interest  of  detente. 
It  was  after  Afghanistan  and  Mr.  Carters 
statement  that  the  latent  antagonism  came 
to  the  surface.  Such  events,  including  the 
presence  of  Cuban  troops  in  Africa  and 
other  things  happening  to  us  in  the  foreign 
field,  were  experienced  by  Americans  as  hu- 
miliations. It  was  felt  that  we  were  being 
pushed  around,  thwarted,  frustrated. 

When  we  examine  the  reaction  of  the 
public  to  these  experiences  we  find  strong 
evidence  of  pessimism  and  concern.  For  ex- 
ample, 72  percent  of  the  public  now  believe 
that  "this  land  of  plenty  is  becoming  a  land 
of  want."  Surely  this  is  an  over-reaction,  but 
it  is  an  understandable  reaction  to  events. 
In  the  surveys  my  firm.  Yankelovich.  Skelly 
and  White,  conducts,  we  often  ask  the 
public  to  imagine  what  their  life  will  be  like 
ten  years  from  now.  However  troubled 
people  may  be  at  the  moment,  when  they 
think  about  the  ten-year  future  they  usual- 
ly are  more  sanguine  and  optimistic.  That 
continues  to  be  true,  but  now  a  majority  of 
Americans  state  that  ten  years  from  now 
they  don't  think  they  will  be  able  to  buy  a 
new  home  or  to  own  a  home  of  their  own. 
This  change  is  an  important  one. 

NO  INTERPRETATIVE  FRAMEWORK 

These  considerations  lead  to  a  third 
factor.  When  people  experience  a  setback 
that  is  the  opposite  of  their  expectations 
they  have  an  almost  desperate  need  to  un- 
derstand why  it  is  happening,  especially 
why  it  is  happening  to  them.  This  need  for 
some  kind  of  an  explanatory  framework  is 
something  all  of  you  in  Congress  under- 
stand very  well.  But  one  facet  of  it  that  is 
not  well  understood  is  that  no  one  warned 
the  American  public  that  this  change  was 
coming.  It  is  very  difficult  for  people  in  po- 
sitions of  leadership  to  understand  the  full 
shock  of  the  surprise.  Most  of  you  have  at- 
tended countless  conferences  and  seminars 
and  committee  meetings  in  recent  years 
where  you  learned  about  the  energy  crisis, 
the  increasing  competitiveness  of  other  na- 
tions, the  changing  rules  of  the  economic 
front,  etc.  You  made  your  own  adjustments 
and  calculations,  so  that  this  recent  spate  of 
negative  news  has  been  interpreted  by  you 
within  a  framework  based  on  some  under- 
standing and  some  knowledge.  But  for  the 
average  American  the  bad  news  came  like  a 
bolt  out  of  the  blue.  Americans  were  totally 
unprepared  for  any  reversal  in  our  national 
fortunes. 

The  psychology  of  the  American  majority 
up  to  just  a  few  years  ago  was  a  feeling  that 
it  was  time  to  relax  and  enjoy,  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  affluence.  When  the  setback  came, 
not  only  didn't  people  understand  what  was 
happening  and  why,  they  were  utterly  un- 
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prepared  psychologically  for  the  change  and 
they  weren't  given  any  credible  explanation 
of  what  it  all  meant.  The  result  is  that 
today  people  are  reacting  badly:  they've 
been  thrownn  of  balance,  and  are  disoriented. 
We  are  living  through  a  change  that  many 
observers  have  characterized  as  a  shift  to 
the  right.  I  see  it  less  as  an  ideological  shift 
than  an  emotional  one.  Let  me  explain  what 
I  mean.  There  is  some  evidence  from  sur- 
veys of  a  growth  in  conservative  attitudes, 
but  there  is  much  confusion  and  contradic- 
tion in  the  evidence.  I  interpret  the  surveys 
as  showing  that  the  public  is  suffering  from 
temporary  disequilibrium  by  virtue  of  being 
thrown  off  balance.  In  seeking  to  regain 
their  sense  of  control,  some  new  attitudes 
are  conservative:  others  are  not.  This  is 
quite  a  different  matter  than  an  enduring 
swing  to  the  right.  Americans  are  confront- 
ed with  a  novel  situation  that  no  one  has  ex- 
plained and  they  are  filling  in  that  void 
with  whatever  explanation  lies  at  hand. 
Now,  the  most  popular  explanatory  frame- 
work that  people  have  embraced  is  "get  gov- 
ernment off  our  backs."  Swollen  govern- 
ment bureaucracies  and  budgets  explain 
some  of  our  problems  and  contain  some  ele- 
ment of  truth.  But  any  single  explanation  is 
limited.  What  happens  when  you  blame  gov- 
ernment and  things  don't  improve?  I  believe 
that  in  the  I980's  we  will  see  much  wild  ex- 
perimentation with  explanatory  frame- 
works, of  which  blame-the-govemment  is 
only  the  first.  It's  going  to  be  a  very  confus- 
ing period;  politically,  it  will  be  wide  open  to 
political  leaders  who  meet  people's  need  for 
a  credible  explfjr\ation  of  what  is  happening, 
why  it  is  happening  and  what  we  should  do 
about  It. 

SOCIAL  MORALITY 

A  fourth  factor,  the  theme  of  my  book. 
"New  Rules."  is  the  search  for  a  viable 
social  morality  In  the  1950's  and  1960's 
most  Americans  belonged  in  one  of  two  cate- 
gories of  people— p)€ople  who  put  their 
famUy  first  and  people  who  put  their  work 
first.  Thijse  were  familiar  types,  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  The  only  time  the  cate- 
gorization became  noticeable  was  when  sud- 
denly in  the  late  1960's  there  began  to 
emerge  a  third  type  of  person— people  who 
put  their  own  self-fulfillment  ahead  of 
family  or  work.  The  new  values  of  self-ful- 
fillment were  rooted  In  affluence.  In  the 
feeling  that  there  was  enough  material  well- 
being  to  permit  us  to  enjoy  and  consume 
the  products  of  our  rich  economy.  We 
became  a  consuming  society  in  that  period. 

For  years  most  Americans  simply  assumed 
that  the  problems  of  supply  were  solved. 
Therefore,  all  one  had  to  worry  about  was 
how  to  distribute  the  goodies.  In  the  latest 
edition  of  his  classic  book,  "The  Lonely 
Crowd,"  David  Riesman  criticized  himself 
and  people  like  Kenneth  Galbraith  for 
having  emphasized  post-industrial  attitudes 
prematurely.  We  were  lulled  Into  believing 
that  we  could  afford  to  neglect  the  prob- 
lems of  keeping  the  economy  vital.  Many 
Americans  assumed  that  we  had  enough  af- 
fluence so  that  the  problem,  say,  of  making 
a  living  was  "a  piece  of  cake"— you  lost  your 
job,  so  what,  get  another  one.  This  attitude 
became  prevalent  in  the  1960's  and  1970's, 
rooted  In  the  conviction  that  there  was  no 
need  to  make  the  kinds  of  sacrifice  one's 
parents  had  to  make.  It  wasn't  so  much  that 
people  were  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifices 
as  a  feeling  that  there's  no  need  for  sacri- 
fice. Why  not  live  a  little?  Let  us  shake  our- 
selves free  of  attitudes  rooted  in  the  past. 
We  can  have  more  of  everything,  and  in  fact 
we're  entitled  to  more  of  everything. 
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There  is  an  important  point  to  be  made 
about  this  set  of  values.  Not  only  is  it  based 
on  affluence,  but  it  also  reflects  a  deeply 
felt  rebellion  against  an  older  ethic.  And 
since  that  rebellion  was  led  in  the  1960's  by 
college  youth,  that  is  by  adolescents,  from 
the  outset  the  rebellion  has  had  an  adoles- 
cent character.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ado- 
lescent rebellion  that  it  must  be  negativistic 
and  extreme.  So,  throughout  the  1970's  we 
were  experimenting  with  new  values  defined 
essentially  in  opposition  to  our  traditional 
morality. 

These  new  values  were  not  confined  to 
young  people  or  to  a  small  counter-culture. 
They  may  have  started  that  way  in  the 
1960's  but  in  our  annual  studies  of  changing 
cultural  values  throughout  the  1970's  we 
found  that  80  percent  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation were  experimenting  with  these  new 
values. 

In  the  process  of  experimentation,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  discovered  that  many  as- 
pects of  the  new  social  morality  did  not 
work  for  them.  For  one  thing,  many  failed 
with  respect  to  their  economic  premises.  To 
the  extent  that  the  new  values  presuppose 
that  everybody's  standard  of  living  will  in- 
crease annually  in  a  steady  upward  trend,  to 
the  extent,  that  is  that  the  problem  of  the 
economy  is  presumed  to  be  solved,  to  that 
extent  the  new  values  are  clearly  inappro- 
priate to  the  new  economic  climate  in  which 
we  live  today.  People  also  found  that  some 
of  the  new  values  do  not  work  for  them  in 
their  personal  lives.  Through  the  inner 
journey  they  were  seeking  a  life  that  would 
be  broader  and  more  spiritually  enriching 
than  their  present  life.  In  pursuing  the  new 
values  people  expected  to  find  greater  inti- 
macy in  their  personal  lives,  but  all  too 
often  found  instead  loneliness  and  isolation. 
They  sought  greater  elbow  room  for  their 
lives,  but  instead  found  themselves  living 
narrower  lives.  They  were  searching  for 
freedom  from  commitments,  but  they  found 
rootlessness,  depression  and  emptiness. 

The  bright  side  of  this  story  is  that  in 
taking  these  risks  with  their  lives  people 
learned  valuable  lessons  from  their  experi- 
ence. This  willingness  to  take  chances  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  many  Europeans  who  are 
afraid  of  risk.  Experimenting,  taking  risks, 
learning,  making  adjustments— this  is  a 
healthy,  and  very  American  process.  We  are 
going  through  a  period  that  is  in  many  re- 
spects fertile  and  creative  as  people  learn 
from  their  mistakes,  and  learn  how  to  find  a 
balance  between  old  values  and  new  ones. 

We  have  challenged  the  values  of  tradi- 
tional duty,  sacrifice  for  others  and  self- 
denial,  experimenting  instead  with  a  new 
ethic  based  on  duty-to-self.  That  new  ethic 
simply  isn't  working.  So  small  wonder  that 
those  Americans  today  who  are  sure  of  their 
moral  certainties  have  seized  the  initiative, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  particu- 
larly the  younger,  well-educated  majority, 
find  themselves  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
funk  about  their  own  moral  certainties  as 
they  sort  out  which  parts  of  the  old  morali- 
ty and  which  parts  of  the  new  one  makes 
sense. 

In  which  direction  are  we  now  moving?  I 
believe  the  present  disequilibrium  is  mo- 
mentary. We  find  ourselves  plunged  into  a 
period  of  confusion  because  the  objective 
changes  in  the  world  are  enormous  and  the 
changes  in  our  social  values  and  morality 
are  also  enormous.  But  with  time  people  do 
adjust  and  adapt,  and  that  is  happening 
now.  With  good  leadership— and  this,  of 
course,  is  essential— we  will  recover  our  equi- 
librium and  sense  of  control.  The  present 
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disequilibrium  is  fertile  ground  for  dema- 
gogues. I  am  heartened  at  the  absence  of 
scapegoating  and  demagogery  in  this  cli- 
mate. One  might  easily  expect  more:  it  is  a 
measure  of  America's  maturity  that  there  is 
so  little.  Political  leaders  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  give  people  a  credible  expla- 
nation of  the  changes  and  the  reasons  for 
them  in  order  to  accelerate  this  process  of 
constructive  adaptation. 

Secondly,  I  don't  believe  we  are  going  to 
go  back  to  yesterday.  The  changes  are  too 
great,  they're  too  deep-rooted. 

Americans  no  longer  feel,  as  80  percent 
did  a  generation  ago,  that  it  is  wrong  for  a 
wife  to  work  if  her  husband  can  support 
her.  Today  a  majority  of  Americans  (about 
57  percent)  want  to  have  the  option  of  con- 
tinued work  involvement  rather  than  total 
retirement.  Much  of  our  legislation  is  based 
on  the  values  of  the  last  century,  but  there 
are  new  values  in  the  land  and  they  are 
going  to  effect  changes  in  our  legislation 
and  social  morality. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  speculate  briefly 
on  what  the  new  s(Kial  morality  might  \ye 
like.  If  in  the  1980's  were  going  through  a 
process  of  rediscovering  some  old  values  and 
blending  them  with  new  ones,  what  will  the 
new  synthesis  be? 

Let  me  mention  first  some  of  the  values 
we  are  reclaiming.  We  are  rediscovering  the 
future.  Our  preoccupation  with  living  in  the 
present  is  beginning  to  recede,  and  people 
are  starting  once  again  to  express  concern 
with  the  future.  The  Clearinghouse  is  a 
measure  of  that  rediscovery. 

We  are  rediscovering  quality  and  excel- 
lence and  skills.  Partly  this  rediscovery  re- 
flects taking  a  longer  range  point  of  view;  if 
you're  worried  about  tomorrow  you  become 
interested  in  quality.  Partly  the  rediscovery 
of  skills  comes  from  the  tightening  competi- 
tive situation  in  the  world  economy.  We 
need  skills  to  survive. 

We  are  also  rediscovering  a  faith  in  tech- 
nology: the  passion  for  nature  and  the  natu- 
ral is  receding  somewhat,  with  a  growing 
conviction  that  new  technology,  whether  in 
micro-processing  or  genetic  engineering,  will 
help  us  out  of  our  present  slump. 

We  are  rediscovering  a  firm  dedication  to 
moral  and  religrious  values.  Americans  sus- 
pect that  crime  and  violence,  our  economic 
troubles  and  even  our  military  weakness 
have  their  roots  in  a  flabby  social  morality. 
This  is  a  very  traditional  American  perspec- 
tive that  Americans  are  coming  back  to. 

What,  then,  is  new?  If  these  are  some  of 
the  older  values  that  are  now  re-emerging, 
what  are  the  new  values  that  will  combine 
with  them?  One  is  an  intense  desire  to 
retain  freedom  of  choice  in  one's  lifestyle. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  Americans  say 
that  greater  choice  is  what  differentiates 
their  own  lives  from  their  parents'  lives. 
Women,  for  example,  want  to  be  free  to 
choose  to  be  a  housewife,  to  choose  the  tra- 
ditional role  without  stigma.  But  they  also 
want  the  freedom  to  choose  work  and  career 
as  an  alternative. 

Throughout  the  country  various  commu- 
nities and  cities  are  becoming  more  aware  of 
themselves  as  communities,  more  deter- 
mined to  solve  their  own  problems.  There  is 
a  real  hunger  in  people  to  reaich  t>eyond  the 
self— to  become  part  of  the  larger  communi- 
ty. I  see  in  people's  outlook  a  readiness  to 
take  a  more  cooperative  stance,  for  example, 
changing  attitudes  in  unions  and  among 
management,  shifting  away  from  the  famil- 
iar adversarial  posture  to  a  new  cooperative- 
ness. 
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These  changes  in  social  morality  are  more 
fundamental  than  the  political  categories  of 
left  and  right.  It  would  be  wise  for  us  to  put 
aside  these  categories  because  they  do  not 
lead  to  useful  predictions  about  the  future. 
If  you  were  to  make  inferences  about  the 
future  based  on  the  so-called  swing  to  the 
right,  the  chances  are  that  many  of  them 
would  be  wrong.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
public's  desire  to  increase  the  military 
budget.  This  sentiment  has  been  growing 
spectacularly  in  the  country  for  a  decade, 
rising  from  11  percent  to  more  than  70  per- 
cent. This  is  one  of  the  steepest  rises  ever. 
reflecting  the  change  from  the  post- Viet- 
nam outlook  to  the  post-Afghanistan  out- 
look. Prom  the  point  of  view  of  a  swing  to 
the  right  one  would  assume  that  this  desire 
is  strong  and  firm.  But  just  in  the  last  few- 
weeks  the  polls  show  a  rise  in  the  public's 
desire  to  cut  that  budget  rather  than  social 
programs.  One  would  not  anticipate  such 
softness  if  one  were  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
swing  to  the  right,  because  those  who  hold  a 
firm  conservative  view  feel  strongly  that  the 
military  budget  should  have  top  priority, 
come  what  may.  I  could  point  to  many  simi- 
lar instances  where  inferences  based  on  the 
swing  to  the  right  theory  would  lead  to  false 
predictions.  A  sounder  basis  for  inference  is 
to  assume  that  the  present  mood  reflects 
the  struggle  of  Americans  to  regain  their 
equilibrium  and  to  find  a  new  social  morali- 
ty.* 


AID  FOR  DISABLED  IS 
DEFENDED 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  94-142.  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act,  in  1975  the  Congress  issued  a 
strong  bipartisan  message  to  the  Na- 
tion's citizens— that  each  handicapped 
child  has  a  right  to  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  assist  States  in 
providing  such  an  education.  However, 
only  1  month  after  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons.  1981.  which 
proclaimed  worldwide  recognition  for 
the  needs  of  the  disabled  this  opportu- 
nity is  being  seriously  challenged  by 
the  Department  of  Education's  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  act  through  the  im- 
position of  block  grants  and  to  reduce 
the  funding  for  this  program  substan- 
tially below  current  levels. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  in  your 
State  as  well  as  mine,  any  major  alter- 
ation of  Public  Law  94-142  will  mean 
that  many  handicapped  children  may 
be  denied  their  right  to  appropriate 
education  programs.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  this  statute,  even  with  its 
short  history,  is  working  successfully 
to  bring  Federal  and  State  education 
officials  together  with  teachers  and 
school  administrators  across  the  coun- 
try to  provide  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  to  nearly  4  million 
handicapped  youth. 
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In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  January  10,  1982,  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times.  It  was  written 
by  Edwin  W.  Martin,  who  served  in 
the  Federal  Governments  program 
for  the  handicapped  from  1969  to  1981 
and  was  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's first  Assistant  Secretary  for  Spe- 
cial Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  this  issue  the  serious  atten- 
tion I  believe  it  merits. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  10.  1982] 

Winter  Survey  of  Education  Aid  for 

Disabled  Is  Defended 

(By  Edwin  W.  Martin) 

A  wise  old  farmer  in  Alabama  listened  to 
my  plans  many  years  ago  and  summed  up 
his  views  with  the  folk  saying,  'If  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it. " 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
which  finally  assures  handicapped  children 
a  free  and  appropriate  public  education,  is 
working.  As  we  pass  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  full  implementation  of  this  law,  4.2  mil- 
lion children— blind,  deaf,  mentally,  phys- 
ically or  emotionally  disabled,  speech-  or 
language-impaired  or  with  specific  learning 
disabilities— are  enrolled  in  special-educa- 
tion programs.  Despite  remarkable  progress 
in  the  educating  of  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  our  nation,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion want  to  "fix  "  this  problem  by  returning 
national  public  policy  to  what  it  was  before 
1965.  Congress,  recalling  all  too  well  the 
pain  and  anger  of  parents  of  disabled  chil- 
dren who  are  denied  schooling,  has  refused 
to  go  along  with  the  Administration,  but  the 
Administration  threatens  to  keep  trying. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  in  wiping  out 
discrimination  and  rejection  of  the  handi- 
capped. In  1965.  when  Congress  passed  the 
Johnson  Administration's  major  educational 
programs— autiiOiizing  billions  of  dollars  for 
disadvantaged  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children,  there  was  no  provision  for 
handicapped  children.  In  public-policy 
terms,  this  group  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged was  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  The 
next  year,  at  the  urging  of  concerned  par- 
ents, a  small  program  was  approved,  author- 
izing grants  to  the  states  to  initiate,  improve 
and  expand  local  and  state  efforts.  Only 
$2.5  million  was  appropriated  in  1967  and  its 
growth  was  relatively  minimal,  to  $14.25 
million,  in  1968. 

I  remember  well  the  pleas  of  parents 
before  the  House  subcommittee  on  the 
handicapped.  They  told  tales  of  being  total- 
ly ignored,  of  being  left  out  by  the  public 
schools  in  their  communities.  They  spoke  of 
having  to  move  their  families  to  distant 
cities  and  states  to  get  help.  They  told  of 
being  offered  $1,000  or  $1,500  by  school  dis- 
tricts in  lieu  of  accepting  the  children  and 
of  discovering  that  private  schools  demand- 
ed three  or  four  times  as  much.  Even  where 
there  were  programs,  these  children  were 
frequently  given  second-class  treatment. 

It  was  not  that  there  were  no  role-models, 
indeed  there  were  fine  programs.  Many 
communities  had  operated  special-education 
programs  for  decades.  The  painful  fact  was 
that  there  was  no  guarantee  of  a  program. 
The  decision  was  left  entirely  to  the  local 
and  state  authorities,  and  the  record  demon- 
strated (without  disagreement  from  state 
officials),  that  no  state  fully  served  its  dis- 
abled children. 

The  need  for  a  national  law  was  inescap- 
ably  demonstrated   by   our   history.   When 
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each  state  went  its  own  way.  virtually  every 
one  passed  a  law  encouraging  school  dis- 
tricts to  educate  the  disabled.  Most  of  these 
laws  provided  additional  funds  to  assist  local 
districts.  Unfortunately,  these  laws  did  not 
succeed  and  parents  spoke  up.  asking  for 
stronger  laws.  As  a  result,  many  states 
passed  a  second  generation  of  legislation, 
the  so-called  mandatory  laws,  which  re- 
quired local  districts  to  educate  children 
and  also  provided  additional  funds. 

These  laws  were  not  fully  enforced,  had 
various  "exclusions"  and,  in  sum.  failed  to 
succeed  in  educating  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  even  one  state. 

In  desperation,  parents  turned  to  Con- 
gress and  the  courts.  Congress  passed  laws 
in  the  1960's  and  early  70's  to  spur  local  in- 
terest, but  not  to  require  programs.  Federal 
and  state  judges,  however,  decided  in  a  vari- 
ety of  cases  thai  states,  having  agreed  to 
educate  their  children,  could  not  discrimi- 
nate against  any  subgroup  of  them. 

In  1975.  after  a  decade  of  experimenting 
with  various  approaches  and  almost  four 
years  of  considering  the  specific  legislation 
in  question.  Congress  passed  the  Education 
of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  (P.L.  94- 
142).  It  did  not  require  the  states  to  partici- 
pate (New  Mexico  has  never  even  submitted 
a  plan),  but  it  did  say  that  states  wishing  to 
receive  Federal  funds  to  help  comply  with 
their  own  responsibilities,  had  to  assure 
education  for  the  handicapped. 

As  a  result  of  court  orders  and  Congres- 
sional action,  millions  of  children  received 
new  opportunities  in  the  1970's.  Federal 
studies  disclosed  many  problems  in  achiev- 
ing desired  results.  One  study  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General's  office  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  reported 
that  a  majority  of  teachers  and  officials  felt 
there  were  still  unserved  children,  unidenti- 
fied in  the  classrooms,  several  years  later. 
At  the  same  time,  a  variety  of  studies  re- 
ported progress  in  every  district  studied- 
new  teachers,  new  programs,  new  children! 

This  progress  continues  today.  The  most 
recent  Department  of  Education  statistics 
report  a  gain  of  more  than  100,000  in  chil- 
dren helped  last  year. 

Discrimination  against  the  disabled  is  in- 
sidious. One  does  not  find  "handicapped 
bigots,"  but  the  bias  has  persisted  across 
centuries  and  cultures.  In  providing  educa- 
tion, employment  and  access  to  buildings, 
the  United  States  has  come  a  long  way.  But 
we  have  not  yet  arrived.  If  one  assumes  that 
this  history  of  discrimination  is  not  an  acci- 
dent, that  there  are  forces  within  us,  per- 
haps unconscious  fears  of  death  and  disabil- 
ity, that  keep  us  from  fully  including  dis- 
abled people  in  our  society,  there  is  no 
reason  to  weaken  our  national  resolve,  nor 
to  ignore  the  lessons  we  so  recently  have 
learned. 

We  now  play  a  leadership  role  in  the 
world.  I  recently  returned  from  Britain 
where,  at  the  request  of  several  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  reported  on  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  our  new  law.  That 
Government  is  planning  legislation  to 
assure  educational  opportunity  for  all  "spe- 
cial needs"  children,  a  group  estimated  to 
include  1  child  in  5.  rather  than  the  10  to  12 
percent  that  we  expect  to  serve. 

With  our  Government  planning  to  spend  a 
sum  labeled  in  "trillions"  for  defense  over 
the  next  decade.  It  is  hard  to  understand  ar- 
guments against  spending  a  1.000th  as  much 
annually  to  help  the  handicapped,  particu- 
larly since  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
that  such  expenditures  reduce  dependency 
and  increase  employment.  As  we  still  face 
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great  variations  among  communities  and 
states  in  the  number  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren they  are  helping— some  reaching 
almost  twice  as  many  as  others  in  percent- 
age terms— it  is  hard  to  understand  a  philos- 
ophy of  "let  the  states  do  it," 

One  afternoon  in  1977  I  sat  with  Peter  Li- 
bassi,  then  Health,  Education  and  Welfare's 
general  counsel,  listening  to  witnesses  while 
we  were  considering  pending  regulations  for 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  the 
section  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
qualified  disabled  people.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses was  the  mother  of  a  disabled  child 
from  a  nearby  state. 

She  told  of  her  retarded  daughter  stand- 
ing in  the  living  room  looking  out  the 
window  as  the  school  bus  drove  up  their 
road,  stopping  to  pick  up  other  children.  As 
the  mother  told  us  of  her  daughter  asking 
each  day  why  she  could  not  go  to  school, 
the  mother  began  to  cry.  So  did  the  general 
council,  so  did  I  and,  I  believe,  so  did  every- 
one else  in  that  room.  I  have  no  wish  to  play 
that  scene  again,  nor  do  the  parents  of 
handicapped  American  children.* 


BISHOP  LESLIE  DeLAPP 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

of  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, my  district  lost  one  of  its  lead- 
ing citizens  with  the  death  of  Bishop 
Leslie  DeLapp.  For  many  years  Jack- 
son County,  Mo.,  benefited  from  the 
presence  of  this  man  and  his  endeav- 
ors in  behalf  of  his  church  and  his 
community. 

An  editorial  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times  speaks  to  the  efforts  of  Bishop 
DeLapp  and  the  effect  he  had  on  the 
community.  It  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  postwar  years,  few  civic  leaders  In 
Metropolitan  Kansas  City  attained  the  stat- 
ure and  high  level  of  achievement  of  Bishop 
G.  Leslie  DeLapp.  now  dead  at  86.  The 
bishop  was  never  just  a  well-known  name  on 
a  letterhead.  If  he  accepted  an  assignment, 
and  many  of  them  came  his  way  over  the 
decades,  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  full 
commitment.  And  that  included  spadework 
on  subcommittees  and  the  handling  of  ev- 
eryday details  as  well  as  the  presidency  and 
chairmanship  of  major  boards  and  agencies. 
His  presence  at  meetings,  no  matter  how 
trivial  they  were,  could  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed. Those  who  knew  him  well  were  always 
puzzled  how  he  found  the  time. 

His  .long  service  to  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  as  presiding  bishop  from  1940  to 
1966  and  in  many  other  capacities,  would 
have  kept  most  individuals  fully  occupied. 
But  the  good  man  found  time  for  many 
other  activities  and  it  was  through  his  com- 
munity work  that  he  became  widely  known. 

His  contributions  spanned  the  fields  of 
health  and  welfare,  regional  cooperation, 
good  government'  and  the  volunteer  agen- 
cies. In  the  middle  1950s  when  the  very 
words  "regional  planning"  sent  shivers 
through  many  circles.  Bishop  DeLapp  not 
only  recognized  the  wisdom  of  working  to- 
gether, but  he  willingly  represented  Jackson 
County  as  the  vice-president  at  the  incep- 
tion  of    the   Metropolitan    Area   Planning 
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Council.  His  interest  in  joint  action  to  solve 
common  problems  was  also  reflected  in  his 
ser\'ice  to  the  Kansas  City  Area  Hospital  As- 
sociation of  which  he  was  a  founding 
member  and  first  president. 

Bishop  DeLapp  was  a  strong  and  effective 
member  of  the  board  of  the  old  General 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center  Inc.  in  the 
troubled  and  uncertain  transition  years  that 
led  to  the  Truman  Medical  Center  on  Hospi- 
tal Hill.  The  Jackson  County  Charter  Com- 
mission and  the  Jackson  County  Sports  Au- 
thority, which  he  chaired  in  the  middle 
1970s,  are  other  examples  that  reflect  the 
broad  scope  of  his  activities. 

To  all  of  those  assignments,  and  many 
more.  Bishop  DeLapp  brought  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  integrity  that  inspired  public 
trust.  He  was  a  calm,  reasoned,  constructive 
person.  He  studied  problems  carefully, 
weighing  them  against  his  judgment  and 
long  experience  as  an  administrator.  Be- 
cause he  approached  problems  with 
common  sense  and  compassion,  he  was  often 
the  originator  of  workable  compromises 
that  would  bring  opposing  parties  together. 

Many  who  served  with  him  grew  to  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  finest  individuals  they 
had  known.  In  the  case  of  Bishop  G.  L«slie 
DeLapp  that  respect  was  grtven  freely  to  an 
extraordinary  man  who  served  his  church 
and  his  community  with  distinction  for 
more  than  a  generation.* 


STATE  ENERGY  SEVERANCE 
TAXES  COULD  LEAD  TO  A  DO- 
MESTIC ENERGY  CARTEL 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

m  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
concerned  that  severance  taxes  by 
energy-rich  States  on  energy  resources 
within  those  States  may  be  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
energy  cartel.  As  a  legislative  expres- 
sion of  my  concern,  I  introduced  H.R. 
4841,  the  Coal  Severance  Tax  Limita- 
tion Act  of  1981  on  October  27,  1981. 
That  legislation  would  amend  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  1978  by  placing  a  ceiling  on  sev- 
erance taxes  a  State  can  impose  on 
coal  produced  from  Federal  and 
Indian  lands.  The  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuels,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
A  full  day  hearing  on  this  issue  was 
held  by  that  subcommittee  on  October 
28,  1981. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  H.R.  4841. 1 
stated  that  severance  taxes  by  "have" 
States  at  the  expense  of  "have  not" 
States  seem  to  create  an  inequity  that 
I  believe  Congress  must  address.  The 
same  concerns  were  expressed  by  Van- 
derbilt  University  professor  James  F. 
Blumstein  in  a  January  7,  1982,  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  entitled.  "Open- 
ing the  Way  to  a  Domestic  Energy 
Cartel." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues,  I  insert  the  text  of  Profes- 
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sor  Blumstein's  article  on  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  State  energy  severance 
taxation. 

Opening  the  Way  to  a  Domestic  Energy 
Cartel 

(By  James  F.  Blumstein) 

There  is  evidence  of  growing  protection- 
ism among  the  states.  For  example,  several 
states  bar  the  export  of  water.  Texas  limits 
the  exp>ort  of  natural  gas  from  state-owned 
lands  if  the  needs  of  Texas  consumers  are 
unfilled.  And  New  Hampshire  prohibits  the 
export  of  hydroelectric  power. 

A  very  few  Western  states  control  a  large 
percentage  of  environmentally  desirable 
low-sulphur  coal.  Montana  and  Wyoming  to- 
gether have  an  estimated  68  percent  of  all 
U.S.  low-sulphur  reserves. 

A  certain  "tax  leadership"  apparently  is 
occurring  among  such  states  so  that  legisla- 
tures, freed  of  competitive  pressures,  feel 
secure  in  raising  severance  tax  rates  on 
coal's  extraction.  The  obvious  next  step 
might  be  an  Informal  cartel  among  low-sul- 
phur-coal-producing states.  Over  time  a 
broader  domestic  energy  cartel  could 
emerge.  Under  recent  Supreme  Court  prece- 
dents, our  constitutional  system  might 
permit  such  a  development. 

Congress  is  authorized  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
states.  For  well  over  a  century,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that,  even  in  the  absence  of 
affirmative  congressional  action,  state  laws 
that  unduly  burden  or  discriminate  against 
interstate  commerce  violate  the  "dormant" 
commerce  clause. 

The  court  has  preserved  the  national  mar- 
ketplace against  balkanization.  However,  its 
"dormant"  commerce  clause  decisions  are 
subject  to  reversal  by  Congress,  which  can. 
in  effect,  overturn  such  rulings  by  authoriz- 
ing the  states'  conduct.  Thus,  when  Inter- 
state commerce  is  excessively  burdened  or 
discriminated  against,  the  court  upsets  state 
legislation  only  temporarily  if  the  state 
whose  law  is  invalidated  can  make  its  case 
persuasively  before  the  Congress. 

The  court's  strictest  review  has  been  re- 
served for  state  taxation  or  regulation  that 
does  not  treat  in-state  and  out-of-state  com- 
mercial interests  evenhandedly.  These 
measures  have  been  held  virtually  per  se  il- 
legal. 

As  early  as  1911,  the  court  ruled  invalid  a 
state's  legislative  preference  for  in-state 
consumers  of  privately  produced  natural 
gas.  When  New  Jersey  banned  the  importa- 
tion of  solid  waste  to  privately  owned  land- 
fills, the  court  in  1978  held  the  legislation 
unconstitutional.  Similarly,  Louisiana's 
"first-use"  tax  on  natural  gas.  whose  inci- 
dence fell  on  out-of-state  but  not  in-state 
users,  was  declared  Invalid  last  year.  The 
court's  tough  stand  against  discrimination 
thrusts  on  states  the  onus  of  justifying  pro- 
tectionist legislation  to  Congress. 

One  might  comfortably  conclude  that  a 
state-enacted  embargo  would  run  afoul  of 
this  nondiscrimination  principle.  Last  year's 
South  Dakota  cement  case,  however,  sug- 
gests an  important  exception.  Where  the 
state  enters  the  market  as  a  seller  of  state- 
produced  goods,  these  commerce  clause 
precedents  were  found  inapplicable.  They 
govern  only  when  a  tax  or  a  regulation  is  in- 
volved. 

Thus,  because  South  Dakota  was  selling 
cement  produced  from  a  state-owned  plant, 
it  was  free  to  refuse  to  sell  to  nonresidents. 
Had  the  state,  through  regulation,  imposed 
an  embargo  on  private  sellers,  however,  that 
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would  have  violated  the  nondiscrimination 
principle. 

The  South  Dakota  case  is  important  be- 
cause states  own  so  many  natural  resources 
and  presumably  can  develop  them  through 
governmental  entities,  circumventing  the 
commerce  clause's  nondiscrimination  princi- 
ple. Although  the  court  suggested  that  nat- 
ural resource  exploitation  might  present  a 
different  situation,  the  opinion  provided  no 
analytically  satisfying  basis  for  distinguish- 
ing the  cases. 

A  state's  ability  to  prefer  its  own  citizens 
in  the  exploitation  of  state-owned  resources 
provides  a  vehicle  for  attracting  new  indus- 
try and  for  assisting  state  industries  that 
compete  with  industries  elsewhere.  Unlike 
private  companies,  which  have  no  incentive 
to  make  economic  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
any  particular  state's  economic  welfare,  a 
state-owned  enterprise  would  certainly  con- 
sider the  external  benefits  (such  as  taxes 
that  flow  from  expanded  economic  opportu- 
nity within  a  state. 

As  a  result,  state  enterprises  will  operate 
In  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic  market, 
and  the  political  constituency  to  which  the 
state  is  responsive  is  necessarily  its  own  resi- 
dents. Negative  consequences  of  protection- 
ist policies  on  other  states  can.  therefore, 
safely  be  given  less  weight. 

Ironically,  the  South  Dakota  cement  deci- 
sion provides  a  prescription  for  protection- 
ism that  encourages  the  development  of 
state  enterprises,  a  statist  strategy  quite  at 
odds  with  the  general  capitalist  reawaken- 
ing occuring  elsewhere  in  our  society. 

While  the  South  Dakota  cement  case  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  states  to  prefer  their  own 
citizens  In  the  exploitation  of  state-owned 
resources,  a  recent  case  upholding  Mon- 
tana's 30%  severance  tax  on  coal  suggests  a 
means  of  imposing  much  of  the  burden  for 
generating  revenue  on  nonresident  utility 
ratepayers.  Out-of-state  utilities  purchase 
most  of  Montana's  coal  by  long-term  con- 
tracts, which  typically  provide  that  the  cost 
of  state  taxation  shall  be  passed  on  to  the 
utilities.  Fuel  adjustment  clauses  allow 
these  utilities  to  pass  along  the  taxes  to  out- 
of-state  consumers. 

In  the  Montana  decision,  the  court  re- 
fused to  examine  the  state's  rate  of  tax- 
ation, nor  would  it  consider  the  potential 
impact  on  interstate  commerce.  Moreover, 
since  state  action  is  largely  Immune  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  any  conspiracy-in-re- 
straint-of-trade  theory  would  likely  be  inap- 
plicable to  collusive  state  activity  aimed  at 
maintaining  high  severance  taxes. 

Congress  could  limit  severance  tax  rates. 
and  such  bills  have  been  introduced.  It 
could  also  bar  discrimination  in  the  sale  of 
state-owned  resources.  But  the  burden  of 
initiating  such  legislation  rests  with  re- 
source-consuming states,  who  must  directly 
confront  the  fundamental  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  resource-rich  states,  a  divisive 
and  likely  futile  prospect. 

Conunerce  clause  restrictions  on  discrimi- 
natory or  unduly  burdensome  state  legisla- 
tion are  designed  to  impose  the  burden  of 
enacting  national  legislation  on  proponents 
of  protectionism,  on  the  theory  that  free 
trade  is  the  presumptive  constitutional 
norm.  By  declining  even  to  examine  the 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  of  Mon- 
tana's coal  severance  tax  and  by  immunizing 
South  Dakota's  cement  embargo  entirely 
from  the  otherwise  applicable  principle  of 
nondiscrimination  against  interstate  com- 
merce, the  Montana  and  South  Dakota 
cases  sanction  two  methods  of  parochial  re- 
source exploitation. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  absence  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion, the  way  toward  a  domestic  energy 
cartel  seems  open.  The  balkanization  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  emergence  of 
intersectional  economic  retaliation  are  po- 
tential consequences.* 


!  January  26,  1982 


WHY  WE  WON'T  RUN  OUT  OF 
RESOURCES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
decades    excitable    and    misinformed 

■Cock  Robins"  have  been  telling  us 
that  the  "sky  is  falling  in"  and  that  we 
are  running  out  of  this  or  that  re- 
source. Geography  books  in  the  1930's 
routinely  stated  that  we  only  had  a  10- 
year  supply  of  oil  left.  Mr.  M.  Stanton 
Evans  recently  explained  in  Human 
Events  of  November  21,  1981,  how  the 
"gloom  and  doom"  prophets  have  been 
setting  up  these  disaster  straw  men 
over  the  years  and  how  they  have 
nearly  always  been  wrong.  The  item 
follows; 

Why  We  Woh't  Run  Out  of  Resources 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

[Graphs  not  printed  in  the  Record] 

Back  in  the  1970s,  it  will  be  recalled,  the 
American  people  got  scared  out  of  their  wits 
by  the  horrific  specter  of  environmental 
doomsday. 

According  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  era,  we 
faced  a  Icnot  of  terrible  problems  created  by 
massive  population  growth  and  careless  use 
of  our  resources.  We  were  running  out  of 
energy,  arable  land,  and  needed  minerals, 
creating  ghastly  pollution  dangers  and  rais- 
ing the  prospect  of  global  fame.  Only  dras- 
tic measures  could  avert  disaster. 

So  steadily  was  this  outlook  pounded 
home  by  environmentalists,  population 
planners,  government  spokesmen  and  media 
sages  that  it  became  the  accepted  wisdom  of 
the  day,  and  the  basis  for  numerous  official 
policies.  All  of  which  is  most  unfortunate, 
since  the  hysteria  at>out  such  matters  was— 
and  is— without  foundation  in  economic  sci- 
ence. 

That  the  "no  growth"  movement  was 
little  more  than  quackery  is  the  burden  of  a 
luminous  new  study  by  Prof.  Julian  Simon 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  began  as  a 
population  pessimist  but  was  redeemed  by 
contact  with  the  evidence.  In  The  Ultimate 
Resource  (Princeton:  $14.50),  Simon  shows 
beyond  all  peradventure  that  the  furor  over 
population,  environment  and  resource  de- 
pletion is  totally— and  in  some  case,  willful- 
ly—mistaken. 

The  central  fallacy  of  the  no-growthers. 
Simon  demonstrates,  is  that  they  envision 
the  usable  resources  of  the  earth— minerals, 
farm  land,  energy  supplies— as  a  fixed  and 
given  quantity,  over  against  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population.  This  way  of  viewing  the 
matter  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  will  run  out  of  everything  in  fairly 
short  order. 

The  way  it  happens  in  the  real  world, 
however,  is  different.  The  amount  of  usable 
resources  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  given 
quantity  known  beforehand;  it  is  a  function 
of  human  ingenuity  and  effort.  Coal,  petro- 


leum, copper,  etc..  are  useful  now  because 
somebody  figured  out  a  way  to  use  them. 
The  same  will  be  true  of  countless  other  re- 
sources in  the  future,  if  we  permit  the  cre- 
ative powers  of  the  human  mind— the  ulti- 
mate resource  of  the  title— to  do  their  work. 

Equally  to  the  point,  as  Simon  shows,  the 
available  quantity  of  resources  already 
known  is  also  a  function  of  human  effort. 
Despite  a  century  of  repeated  statemenU 
that  we  are  about  to  run  out  of  coal,  arable 
land,  or  some  other  resources,  known  sup- 
plies of  all  these  things  have  constantly  ex- 
panded—in keeping  with  increased  demand 
and  the  Improved  return  to  be  had  by  find- 
ing and  developing  them. 

As  a  result,  Simon  observes,  the  global 
■per  capita  food  situation  has  been  improv- 
ing for  the  three  decades  since  World  War 
II.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  agricultural  land  has 
been,  and  still  is.  increasing  substantial- 
ly. ..  .  If  the  past  is  any  guide,  natural  re- 
sources will  progressively  become  less 
scarce,  and  less  costly.  .  .  .  The  long-run 
impact  of  additional  people  is  likely  to  speed 
the  development  of  a  cheap  energy  supply 
that  is  almost  inexhaustible." 

To  support  his  point,  Simon  reproduces 
numerous  charts  and  tables  from  the  United 
Nations  and  other  official  sources  revealing 
a  constantly  rising  standard  of  living,  im- 
provements in  farm  yield.s.  dramatic  in- 
creases in  mineral  supplies,  declining  levels 
of  pollution,  constantly  falling  energy 
prices.  He  also  shows  that  "population 
bomb  "  anxieties  are  baseless,  that  high  pop- 
ulation densities  don't  mean  poverty,  and 
that  population  figures  won't  extrapolate 
themselves  into  infinity. 

Exceptions  to  the  process  of  resource 
growth  do  occur,  of  course— when  govern- 
ment policies  keep  it  from  working.  In  the 
case  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  for  example,  fed- 
eral price  controls  and  other  types  of  gov- 
ernment interference  encourage  consump- 
tion while  discouraging  production— an  in- 
fallible formula  for  shortage.  When  such  re- 
strictions are  absent,  the  process  goes  on  in 
noble  fashion. 

Policies  that  hinder  expansion  are  of 
course  encouraged,  if  not  demanded  out- 
right, by  the  "no  growth"  campaign— pro- 
moting a  lifeboat-conservation  ethic,  ignor- 
ing production,  and  heaping  burdensome 
regulations  on  the  economy  Prof.  Simon 
supplies  a  valuable  antidote  to  that  destruc- 
tive dose  of  self-fulfilling  prophecy.* 


JEWISH  HUMANITARIAN  NEEDS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  ambi- 
tious campaign  about  to  be  embarked 
upon  by  Jewish  Federation  Council  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles  in  support  of  a 
full  spectrum  of  Jewish  humanitarian 
needs.  Drastic  cutbacks  in  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  JPC  social  welfare  agencies 
have  severely  threatened  the  continui- 
ty of  programs  and  services  offered  for 
young  and  old.  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
alike  by  these  unique  organizations. 
These  spending  deficits  will  have  to  be 
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met  by  the  Jewish  community  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  share  of  the  burden  of 
responsibility  inflated  by  current  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Bernardo 
Kracer,  1982  general  chairman  of  the 
United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund,  and  Los 
Angeles'  Jewish  leadership  for  creat- 
ing a  strong  vehicle  which  will  offer 
maximum  community  involvement  in 
pursuit  of  its  own  goals.  I  speak  in  par- 
ticular of  the  UJWF  Super  Sunday 
kickoff  phoneathon  campaign  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1982.  On  that  day  well  over 
1,000  volunteers— including  for  the 
first  time  deaf  and  developmentally 
disabled  Jewish  community  members 
will  join  together  to  raise  $1.5  million. 

This  event— involving  the  largest 
number  of  Jewish  community  volun- 
teers to  be  assembled  under  one  roof- 
will  set  the  pace  for  the  year  long 
UJWF  1982  campaign  focused  on  a  $44 
million  goal.  Let  us  wish  this  fine  com- 
munity much  success  in  its  important 
work.* 


PEPPERS  AGELESS  ZEST  FOR 
LIFE 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
face  of  the  administration's  assault  on 
programs  that  help  our  elderly  live 
decent  lives,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  has  won  deserved 
acclaim  for  his  passionate  and  princi- 
pled defense  of  senior  citizens"  rights. 
His  remarkable  achievements  and  even 
more  remarkable  spirit  continue  to 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all,  and  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  this  fine 
article  on  Congressman  Claude  Pepper 
by  Colman  McCarthy  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  3,  19821 

Pepper's  Ageless  Zest  For  Life 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Whatever  your  taste  in  politics  or  poetry, 
this  was  a  charming  moment.  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper,  the  81-year-old  congressman  from 
Florida,  was  speaking  over  the  phone  with 
89-year-old  friend  Archibald  MacLeish.  "I 
hope  you're  enjoying  life,"  said  Pepper,  who 
placed  the  call  from  his  House  office  to  Ma- 
cLeish in  the  poet's  home  in  Massachusetts. 
"Other  than  your  little  hearing  impairment. 
I  hope  your  physical  condition  is  good. 
You've  got  eight  years  on  me!  I'm  only  81. 
You  give  me  something  to  shoot  at! " 

Pepper  laughed  jovially.  He  chatted  for  10 
minutes  with  MacLeish.  The  congressman 
had  phoned  America's  greatest  living  poet 
for  his  advice  about  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress late  in  January  to  observe  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
MacLeish  suggested  some  appropriate  FDR 
readings,  which  was  why  Pepper  had 
phoned. 

A  few  days  earlier.  Pepper  was  in  the  na- 
tional eye  at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.   In  the  weeks  before,  his  office 
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had  received  130  requests  for  interviews.  For 
a  little  while,  that  may  have  made  the 
Miami  Democrat  the  most  sought  after 
member  of  Congress.  But  on  a  higher  level 
it  was  a  coalescence  of  interest  in  one  of 
American  politics'  unique  figures. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  Pepper  has  maintained  a 
mountain-high  vision  of  what  government 
should  be  doing  to  better  serve  its  elderly. 
With  more  than  4.000  citizens  turning  65 
every  day.  and  25  million  already  there. 
Pepper  represents  this  national  constituen- 
cy as  a  pugnacious  but  reasonable  advocate. 

This  was  the  committee  that  the  House 
never  even  wanted  to  let  in  the  front  door. 
It  began  in  the  early  1970s  when  Sen.  David 
Pryor  (D-Ark.).  then  a  representative, 
rented  a  trailer  and  held  unofficial  hear- 
ings. Pryor  had  worked  incognito  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  where  he  witnessed  the  shabby 
treatment  given  to  the  elderly. 

When  Pepper  took  over  the  committee,  he 
was  familiar  too— in  personal  ways— with 
the  abuses  visited  upon  the  old.  Nearly 
every  issue  involving  the  elderly  to  come 
before  Congress— from  restrictive  mandato- 
ry retirement  laws  to  malnutrition  among 
the  old— has  engaged  Pepper.  Behind  his 
legislative  zeal  is  a  philospohical  attach- 
ment to  Shaw's  notion  about  the  old;  "Some 
are  younger  at  70  than  most  at  17." 

The  hour  and  a  half  I  had  with  Pepper 
the  other  morning  was  to  enjoy  an  uplifting 
mixture  of  history  lessons,  political  nuances 
and  ideals  of  public  service.  Pepper  gives 
personality  to  a  style  of  hearty  liberalism 
now  out  of  fashion,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  abandonment  of  liberalism  by  some 
of  the  younger  politicians  in  Congress 
springs  from  two  causes,  he  l)€lieves.  First, 
they  came  to  Washington  not  "deeply 
rooted  in  lit>eral  convictions."  And  second, 
once  here  "they  don't  want  to  be  Identified 
as  liberals  because  they  think  public  opinion 
has  turned  away  from  the  humanitarian  in- 
fluence In  public  affairs  .  .  .  They  are  fear- 
ful of  their  political  lives,  and  they  think 
that  (liberalism)  has  come  to  have  an  unfa- 
vorable association. " 

Of  the  nine  presidents  Pepper  has  served 
under,  he  gives  a  low  ranking  to  Ronald 
Reagan.  With  animation,  he  says  that 
Reagan  "comes  the  nearest  to  having  the 
charm  of  President  Roosevelt.  But  I  would 
think  that  one  would  be  unhappy  to  have  it 
said  that  Id  hardly  done  anything  that  was 
meaningful  in  any  affirmative  way  for  the 
people  of  my  country.  Now  he  wants  to  cut 
more  and  more  and  more." 

Pepper  felt  honored  that  Reagan  men- 
tioned him  in  his  speech  at  the  conference 
on  aging.  But.  wistfully,  he  says  he  has 
never  met  the  president.  The  night  before 
our  conversation.  Pepper  had  been  to  the 
White  House  for  "an  official  hosting"  of  the 
Congress.  But  Reagan  went  upstairs  early 
and  missed  the  chance  to  talk  with  Pepper, 
leaving  the  Senator  to  say;  "I  had  rather 
looked  forward  to  meeting  the  president. " 

Should  Ronald  Reagan's  spirit  ever  sag  in 
the  year  about  to  dawn,  one  sure  pick-me-up 
would  be  a  long  visit  with  Claude  Pepper.* 
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PROJECT  PRIDE  RECOGNIZES 

STUDENTS'  ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
assets  is  the  pride  of  our  people.  Each 
year,  millions  of  civic-minded  citizens 
make  valuable  contributions  to  their 
communities.  Unfortunately,  these 
people  do  not  always  receive  the  kind 
of  recognition  they  deserve. 

In  Lawrence  Township,  N.J..  the 
Lawrence  Township  Boarci  of  Educa- 
tion has  initiated  a  people-to-people 
program  that  emphasizes  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  members  of  the  Lawrence 
Township  public  schools.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  named  appropriately  as 
"Project  Pride."  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  people  of  Lawrence  Township 
have  decided  to  honor  individuals  and 
organizations  which  bring  a  sense  of 
pride,  achievement,  and  unity  to  the 
school  system  and  the  entire  commu- 
nity. 

On  January  30.  1982,  the  people  of 
Lawrence  Township  will  participate  in 
"Project  Pride  11"  ceremonies.  The 
board  of  education  has  selected  Scott 
Brunner.  quarterback  of  the  New 
York  Giants,  and  a  graduate  of  Law- 
rence High  School,  and  the  members 
of  the  championship  Cardinal  football 
teams  of  the  graduating  classes  of 
1974  and  1975  to  be  the  recipients  of 
special  recognition  this  year. 

Scott  Brunner  and  the  members  of 
the  1974  and  1975  championship 
teams  justly  deserve  this  honor  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  dedication,  determi- 
nation and  desire  to  excel.  The  records 
that  these  championship  teams  com- 
piled in  1974  (8-0-1)  and  1975  (7-2)  are 
testimony  to  their  outstanding 
achievements. 

These  fine  athletes  are  also  well 
aware  that  athletic  competition  can 
have  a  very  beneficial  impact  on  an  in- 
dividual's scholastic  performance  and 
overall  community  involvement.  Ath- 
letic activity  strengthens  the  body  and 
sharpens  the  will.  By  participating  on 
school  and  community  sports  teams, 
individuals  can  also  learn  the  value  of 
teamwork  and  cooperation.  These  ex- 
periences should  prove  to  be  very  valu- 
able in  whatever  career  path  these  stu- 
dents choose  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lawrence 
Township  are  justifiably  proud  that 
Scott  Brunner  played  such  an  instru- 
mental role  in  leading  the  New  York 
Giants  to  the  National  Football 
League  playoffs  during  this  past 
season.  Scott's  desire  for  excellence, 
which  was  nurtured  in  the  Lawrence 
Township  school  system,  has  proven 
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to  be  invaluable  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional career. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  ac- 
knowledge the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions that  Scott  Brunner  and  the 
members  of  the  1974  and  1975  champi- 
onship Cardinal  football  teams  have 
made  to  their  community.  I  commend 
the  Lawrence  Township  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  initiating  "Project  Pride."  I 
hope  that  this  program  will  inspire 
other  students  to  seek  to  excel  in  their 
chosen  field  so  that  they,  too,  can  con- 
tribute to  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
unity  in  their  community.* 


COAL  EXPORTS 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  I  have  stood  before 
this  body  to  extoll  the  merits  of  in- 
creased coal  exports,  which  creates 
more  jobs  in  this  country,  contributes 
toward  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
and  provides  our  allies  with  a  measure 
of  energy  security. 

Recent  figures  show  that  in  1981, 
the  United  States  exported  approxi- 
mately 106  million  tons  of  coal  the 
value  of  which  is  estimated  to  be 
around  $15  billion.  In  1981,  this  level 
of  coal  export  contributed  about  $4 
billion  toward  reducing  our  balance-of- 
trade  deficit  and  if  this  trend  contin- 
ues, by  the  year  2000  coal  should  add 
$14  billion  toward  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade. 

These  exports  not  only  created  jobs 
in  the  mining  and  rail  industries,  but 
helped  allied  nations  reduce  their  de- 
pendency on  other  energy  sources. 
This  is  especially  important  in  light  of 
Prance's  announcement  last  week  that 
it  would  receive  up  to  one-third  of  its 
natural  gas  supply  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  already  intends  to 
supply  natural  gas  to  Western  Germa- 
ny. 

Yet,  we  must  still  get  our  house  in 
order.  Increased  exports  have  been 
hindered  by  the  inability  of  many 
ports  to  handle  large  quantities  of  coal 
on  an  expedited  basis  due  to  antiquat- 
ed loading  facilities  and  permitting 
processes.  Future  exports  will  be  jeop- 
ardized because  domestic  ports  are 
unable  to  accommodate  large  "super- 
colliers"  of  over  100,000  deadweight 
tons  which  require  deeper  port  chan- 
nels. If  the  United  States  is  to  remain 
competitive  on  the  world  market,  it 
must  dredge  these  channels  to  at  least 
55  feet. 

The  immediate  problem  of  port  con- 
gestion has,  to  a  great  extent,  been 
solved  by  the  private  sector  as  the  fol- 
lowing article  explains.  New  coal  port 
facilities  are  being  constructed  by  the 
coal  industry  while  the  railroads  have 
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revised  their  method  of  scheduling 
ships  waiting  to  be  loaded.  Now  it  is  up 
to  the  Federal  Government,  working 
with  the  local  port  authorities,  to  ex- 
pedite needed  port  improvements. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  my  hope  we 
can  enact  port  improvement  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  19. 
1982] 
Railroads  Cut  Coal  Bottleneck  by 
Improving  Ship  Scheduling 
(By  Eugene  Carlson' 
One  observer,  standing  on  the  beach  near 
Norfolk.  Va..  and  gazing  north  across  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  said  it  looked  like  "a  flotilla  of 
sea  monsters."  Some  150  huge  coal-carrying 
vessels   lay   at   anchor   in   and   around   the 
harbor  of  Hampton  Roads,  waiting   for  a 
turn  at  one  of  the  port's  two  coal-loading 
piers.  One  ship  had  swung  idly  at  its  moor- 
ing for  more  than   five  months  before  its 
name  was  called. 

That  was  the  scene  last  February.  Now, 
eleven  months  later,  the  bottleneck  at 
Hampton  Roads,  the  nation's  biggest  coal- 
exporting  port,  has  been  broken.  Colliers 
arrive,  load  coal,  and  steam  away  with  little 
delay.  Much  of  the  credit  for  eliminating 
the  vessel  logjam  goes,  oddly  enough,  to  two 
regional  railroads:  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  the  Chessie  System. 

The  railroads  operate  the  port's  coal 
docks.  By  figuring  out  ways  to  schedule 
ships  more  efficiently— much  as  popular  res- 
taurants require  diners  to  make  reserva- 
tions—the railroads  have  helped  smooth  out 
the  coal  supply  line  that  stretches  from  the 
mines  of  southern  Appalachia  to  seaports  to 
overseas  consumers  in  Europe,  Japan  and 
elsewhere.  Equally  important,  the  new 
system  has  saved  millions  of  dollars  in  de- 
murrage—the penalty  that  ship  owners  col- 
lect when  their  vessels  are  prevented  from 
picking  up  cargo  at  an  appointed  time. 

"We  fight  with  the  railroads  all  the  time, 
but  they  ought  to  be  lauded  for  this. "  says 
Connie  Holmes,  vice  president  for  interna- 
tional affairs  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion. 

The  U,S.  is  the  world's  largest  coal  export- 
er. Shipments  have  been  largely  metallurgi- 
cal coal  for  steel-plant  furnaces.  But  with 
European  utilities  looking  for  alternatives 
to  high-priced  OPEC  oil.  demand  for  "steam 
coal"  has  risen  sharply.  Strikes  in  Poland's 
mines  have  enhanced  the  status  of  U.S.  coal. 

Shippers,  however,  require  port  facilities, 
and  so  the  promotion  of  coal-loading  termi- 
nals in  port  cities  is  a  growth  industry. 
Albany.  N.Y.:  Baltimore;  Philadelphia; 
Moorhead  City,  N.C.;  Charleston.  S.C;  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.;  New  Orleans;  Long  Beach, 
Calif,,  and  Seward.  Alaska,  are  among  the 
ports  with  new.  expanded  or  proposed  coal 
piers. 

Hampton  Roads,  which  in  1980  handled  67 
percent  of  all  U,S,  coal  exports,  has  six  new 
coal  export  sites  planned,  Hampton  Roads 
includes  the  ports  of  Norfolk.  Newport  News 
and  Portsmouth. 

Since  U.S.  coal  export  capacity  has  rough- 
ly doubled  in  the  past  two  years,  to  about 
120  million  tons  annually  from  about  65  mil- 
lion tons  at  the  beginning  of  1980,  the  rush 
to  build  new  piers  sounds  like  overkill. 
"Frankly,  a  lot  of  these  announcements 
aren't  going  to  come  about."  says  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association's  Mrs.  Holmes. 
"You're  not  going  to  build  a  white  elephant 
at  18  percent  interest.  " 

Significantly,  the  Chessie  and  the  Norfolk 
&  Western,  the  nation's  two  biggest  coal-ex- 
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porting  railroads,  are  trying  to  move  more 
coal  by  belter  ship  scheduling  rather  than 
by  expanding  their  Hampton  Roads  piers. 
The  .scheduling  schemes  became  pcssible 
under  the  1980  railroad  deregulation  act. 
which  allows  common  carriers  to  make  con- 
tracts with  customers. 

The  two  rail  lines  have  different  ap- 
proaches. The  Chessie  s  away  with  permis- 
sion "  concept  requires  a  vessel  to  call  at 
Hampton  Roads  and  reserve  a  future  place 
in  the  queue  for  itself  or  a  sister  ship.  Any 
vessel  can  sign  up  and  the  ship  can  sail  else- 
where in  the  meantime. 

The  N&W  guarantees  "priority  berthing  " 
for  big  shippers— those  who  agree  to  take  a 
minimum  of  800,000  tons  annually  for  two 
years.  Allen  B.  Childress,  the  N&W's  direc- 
tor of  international  coal  and  ore  traffic,  re- 
calls earlier  days  when  "we  had  100-some 
vessels  in  Hampton  Roads  and  we  didn't 
load  a  pound  of  coal  because  of  coordination 
difficulties.  "  The  new  system  "  ha.s  definite- 
ly improved  the  efficiency  of  our  piers. "  he 
says.* 


CRISIS  OF  STUDENT  AID  IN 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26.  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
cember 6,  1981,  New  York  Times  fea- 
tured an  article  by  Dr.  Stephen  Tra- 
chenberg  on  the  plight  of  colleges  and 
universities  facing  reductions  in  the 
number  of  their  students  receiving 
student  grants  and  loans.  Dr.  Trachen- 
berg  is  president  of  the  University  of 
Hartford  and  represents  higher  educa- 
tion administrators  who  are  trying  to 
cope  with  reductions  in  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  and  who  face  even  further  re- 
strictions and  reductions  in  Federal 
programs  under  the  proposed  1983 
White  House  budget. 

Dr.  Trachenberg  does  not  speak 
from  the  statistical  and  budget  figures 
we  in  Washington  produce,  analyze, 
and  point  to  in  our  discussions  of  post- 
secondary  education  programs.  His 
concerns  are  for  his  university  budget 
and  the  students  who  attend  the  Uni- 
veristy  of  Hartford.  They  are  real 
people  and  they  suffer  real  hardships 
with  constricted  Federal  aid  to  stu- 
dents. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  read 
Dr.  Trachenberg's  article  for  its  imme- 
diacy to  one  school,  and  its  implica- 
tions for  all  schools.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  my  own  agreement  with  Dr. 
Trachenberg  when  he  says: 

Education  is  mistakingly  being  perceived 
of  by  the  Reagan  Administration  as  a  na- 
tional expense.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Properly  seen.  Federal  and 
state  programs  in  support  of  student  aid  are 
investments  in  America's  young  people  and 
in  ourselves. 

I  hope  this  will  be  the  attitude  of 
Congress  during  the  upcoming  budget 
process  where  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  hold  the  line  on  aid.  both 
grants   and    loans,    to   those   students 
who  represent  our  Nation's  future. 
Reducing  Aid  for  Students  Shortchanges 
Nation's  Future 
(By  Stephen  Trachenberg) 
Building  an  annual  budget  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hartford  has  never  been  easy,  but 
this  year  it's  a  pip.  The  university  is  a  mod- 
estly endowed,  labor  intensive,  independent 
institution  founded  in  1877  but  chartered  as 
a  university  only  25  years  ago.  and  a  lot  of 
fancy  footwork  and  hard  work  is  needed  to 
keep  its  books  in  balance.  But  we've  done  so 
regularly  for  a  long,  long  time.  It's  a  tradi- 
tion that  we  intend  to  maintain. 

In  the  last  four  years  our  operating  costs 
have  gone  from  about  $17  million  to  ap- 
proximately $40  million.  Each  year  a  great- 
er percentage  of  our  students,  who  come 
from  all  sorts  of  economic,  ethnic  and  racial 
backgrounds,  have  received  a  larger  number 
of  scholarship  dollars  from  our  limited  re- 
sources and  from  those  generated  by  Feder- 
al programs,  state  scholarships,  private 
foundations.  corporate  philanthropy, 
alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  university. 

In  the  current  academic  year,  82  percent 
of  University  of  Hartford  students  are  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  financial  aid  from  one 
.source  or  another  for  a  total  estimated  at 
$11.2  million.  The  University  of  Hartford's 
contribution  is  $2,049,739,  This  compares 
with  $793,032  spent  in  1977. 

As  we  prepare  for  the  1982-83,  academic 
year,  the  university  if  facing  a  unique  chal- 
lenge. Student  financial  support  programs, 
carefully  developed  out  of  G.I,  Bill  of 
Rights  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  appear 
to  be  imperiled.  Since  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration took  office  in  January.  Federal  stu- 
dent-aid programs  have  undergone  three 
rounds  of  cuts.  The  recisions  from  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  were  followed  by  reduc- 
tions in  program  ceilings  imposed  by  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  and  then  by 
Administration-proposed  appropriations 

below  the  reconciliation  levels.  At  first, 
excess  was  reduced  and  properly  so.  But  the 
knife  has  now  moved  from  fat  to  lean. 

Cuts  in  the  need-based  student  aid  pro- 
grams for  the  Government's  fiscal  year  1981 
totaled  $600  million.  This  affected  college 
students  and  their  families  from  coast  to 
coast.  Reduced  spending  ceilings  for  higher 
education  programs  for  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983  and  1984  as  well  as  appropriation  limits 
on  the  Pell  Grant  Program  and  parallel  ef- 
forts, such  as  ceilings  imposed  on  financial 
aid,  result  in  a  loss  of  $1  billion  from  "cur- 
rent policy "  funding  levels,  which  would 
have  permitted  continued  support  for  cur- 
rently eligible  students  and  modest  growth 
to  reflect  inflation. 

Eligibility  for  guaranteed  student  loans 
w'as  restricted  to  students  with  family  in- 
comes of  $30,000  a  year  or  less,  or  unmet 
demonstrated  need  of  $30,000.  and  a  5  per- 
cent origination  fee  was  established  for  each 
new  guaranteed  loan.  Moreover,  the  inter- 
erst  on  loans  to  parents  was  increased  from 
9  percent  to  14  percent. 

The  new  eligiblity  requirements  will  force 
an  undetermined  number  of  borrowers  out 
of  the  program  by  next  year.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  the  number  affected  could  be  one 
million  students  and  possibly  more. 

Educational  benefits  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty program  are  to  be  phased  out  entirely  by 
fiscal  year  1985.  with  no  new  recipients  as  of 
June  1982  and  current  beneficiaries  will  ex- 
perience an  annual  reduction  of  25  percent. 
This  step  alone  will  eliminate  one  of  the 
largest  sources  of  student  support. 
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Some  750.000  students  now  receive  Social 
Security  benefits  totaling  $2  billion  annual- 
ly, or  one-fifth  of  the  total  Federal  student 
aid.  Since  most  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
are  from  families  with  extremely  low  in- 
comes, the  loss  of  these  benefits  will  place 
.severe  strains  on  the  other  student-aid  pro- 
grams, which  have  also  been  reduced. 

It  should  now  be  understood  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  proposes  cuts  on  top 
of  earlier  cuts.  The  Administration's  recom- 
mendations will  have  the  following  impact: 

The  neediest  Pell  Grant  recipients  would 
receive  a  maximum  of  only  $1,670  and 
awards  for  others  would  have  to  be  severly 
reduced  or  even  eliminated.  Since  it  costs 
over  $1.6  billion  annually  to  finance  stu- 
dents with  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$10,000  (over  1,5  million  students),  passage 
of  the  Administration's  request  of  only  $2.2 
billion  would  leave  an  inadequate  amount  to 
aid  those  above  the  poverty  level. 

The  number  of  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  recipients,  a  campus- 
based  grant  program,  would  be  reduced  by 
75,000  students. 

College  Work  Study  recipients  would  be 
reduced  by  110,000. 

Fifty  thousand  fewer  students  would  re- 
ceive National  Direct  Student  Loan  awards. 
Some  30.000  state  scholarships  would  be 
ended  by  the  elimination  of  the  $9  million 
in  State  Student  Incentive  Grants. 

Another  Administration  recommendation 
would  remove  the  school  interest  subsidy 
from  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. This  would  endanger  future  lending  if 
banks  are  forced  to  bill  students  while  in 
school. 

The  Administrations  recommendations 
represent  a  30  percent  cut  in  the  "current 
services  "  level,  a  16  percent  cut  in  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  levels,  a  6  percent  cut  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  levels  and  an  11  percent  cut 
in  the  fiscal  1980  levels  (despite  a  20  percent 
increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index).  It's 
impossible  at  this  time  to  determine  the 
exact  dollar  effect,  for  the  University  of 
Hartford,  for  other  universities  or  for  the 
individual  students  and  their  families,  since 
Congress  has  not  yet  taken  final  action  on 
the  President's  proposals. 

At  the  University  of  Hartford  we  will  give 
scrupulous  attention  to  each  request  for  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Plans  are  under  way  to 
insure  that  each  student  receives  the  maxi- 
mum outside  assistance  for  which  he  or  she 
is  eligible.  Additionally,  we  will  see  to  it  that 
an  equitable  part  of  the  university's  re- 
sources go  to  our  students.  Finding  addition- 
al money  for  scholarships  from  within  our 
own  operating  budget  is  of  top  priority. 
With  luck  and  industry  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  enhance  student  aid  in  a  way  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  University  of 
Hartford. 

We  expect  to  encourage  and  assist  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  in  exploring  their 
eligibility  for  scholarship  resources  through 
employers,  fraternal  organizations,  unions 
and  similar  groups.  Further,  we  plan  to  un- 
derscore our  "family-grant"  program  by 
which  a  full-time  undergraduate  day  stu- 
dent who  is  the  brother,  sister,  parent  or 
spouse  of  another  full-time  undergraduate 
day  student  at  the  university  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  50  percent  reduction  in  tuition. 
Thus,  two  students  can  come  for  the  price 
of  one  and  a  half.  Triplets  may  attend  for 
the  tuition  of  twins.  Also,  student  employ- 
ment opportunities  will  be  enhanced,  both 
during  the  academic  year  and  during  vaca- 
tion periods. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  with 
modest  means,  such  as  ours,  have  limited  ca- 
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pacifies  to  respond  to  drastic  reductions  in 
Government  aid.  Ingenuity  and  prudence 
will  be  required  to  squeeze  every  penny  on 
behalf  of  our  students  while  continuing  to 
deliver  high  quality  educational  programs. 

Education  is  mistakingly  being  perceived 
of  by  the  Reagan  Administration  as  a  na- 
tional expense.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Properly  seen.  Federal  and 
state  programs  in  support  of  student  aid  are 
investments  in  America's  young  people  and 
in  ourselves.  The  economic  and  cultural 
future  of  our  nation  depends  on  thefe  being 
a  trained,  literate,  competent,  skilled  popu- 
lation. The  miracle  drugs  of  tomofrow.  the 
rockets  to  the  moon,  the  agricult~HraI  and 
other  breakthroughs  that  have  woh-^his 
country  its  primary  position  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  not  been  by  accident.  They  are 
the  result  of  material  resources  combined 
with  ingenuity  and  hard  work.  Cuts  in  stu- 
dent aid  programs  are  a  false  economy  that 
we  will  learn  to  regret  in  tin.-  years  to 
come.« 


NEVER  UNDERESTIMATE  THE 
POWER  OF  A  DEFICIT 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26.  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  recently 
indicated  it  can  live  with  budget  defi- 
cits. At  least,  that  is  what  his  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  said.  After  a  fine 
start  toward  getting  our  budget  in  bal- 
ance, I  personally  find  this  very  dis- 
couraging. In  that  respect,  I  was 
struck  by  two  letters  that  appeared  in 
the  "Letter  To  The  Editor  "  column  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  17. 
1981.  The  first  was  from  Irving  Leve- 
son  of  the  Hudson  Institute  and  was 
predictably  critical.  The  second  letter 
was  from  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  and  was  most  startling.  Some- 
what sadly,  1  found  that  I  agreed  with 
both  letters.  No  budget  deficit  is  good. 
I  commend  both  letters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Never  Underestimate  the  Power  of  a 
Deficit 

to  the  editor 

The  comments  on  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit by  three  members  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (  "Reagan 
Aides  Defend  Deficits.  "  news  story  Dec.  9) 
were  unsettling.  Coming  on  the  same  day  as 
the  report  that  the  deficit  could  reach  $109 
billion,  they  sounded  like  "Dr.  Slrangebuck, 
or  How  I  Decided  to  Stop  Worrying  and 
Love  That  Deficit,  " 

Messrs.  Weidenbaum.  Niskanen  and 
Jordan  are  telling  the  American  people  that 
deficits  aren't  inflationary,  or  at  least  need 
not  be.  While  that  is  in  one  sense  technical- 
ly correct,  it  is  so  misleading  as  to  encourage 
inaction  or  to  support  policies  opposite  to 
those  required. 

A  budget  deficit  of  any  size  can  be  pre- 
vented from  adding  to  inflation,  but  only  if 
we  are  willing  to  accept  sufficiently  high  in- 
terest rates.  High  rates  only  shift  the  social 
costs  of  a  deficit  from  inflation  to  slower 
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economic  growth.  Either  way.  they  contrib- 
ute to  stagnation. 

Some  observers,  lilte  former  council 
member  William  Nordhaus.  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  deficit  by  emphasizing 
that  what  counts  is  the  size  of  the  deficit 
that  would  prevail  if  the  economy  were  op- 
erating at  full  employment.  But  consider 
how  the  full-employment  budget  balance 
has  changed. 

For  many  years  the  policy  appropriately 
had  been  to  run  a  surplus  in  times  of  full 
employment.  This  would  cool  inflationary 
pressures  just  as  a  planned  deficit  would 
help  to  cushion  declines.  In  the  1970's,  the 
relationship  shifted,  so  that  there  were 
larger  deficits  in  a  recession  of  a  given  sever- 
ity and  the  budget  would  reach  a  balance 
rather  than  a  surplus  at  full  employment 
Today,  we  cannot  even  expect  to  reach  that 
balance. 

The  deficit  now  operates  more  strongly 
than  ever  to  create  a  bias  toward  inflation 
and/or  slower  growth.  While  reversing  the 
budget  deterioration  will  be  difficult,  it 
must  be  done.  Denying  the  problem  will 
only  make  matters  worse. 

Irving  Leveson, 
Director  of  Economic  Studies. 

Hudson  Institute. 

TO  THE  EDITOR 

Your  Dec.  9  article  tells  of  a  large  convo- 
cation of  presumptively  conservative  econo- 
mists under  the  auspices  of  the  avowedly 
conservative  American  Enterprise  Institute 
in  Washington.  The  subject  was  inflation. 

All  so  assembled,  with  the  exception  of 
Herbert  Stein,  a  member  and  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  earlier 
Republican  times,  are  reported  as  approving 
or,  at  a  minimum,  acquiescing  in  the  impres 
sive  budget  deficits  now  in  prospect  under 
the  fiscal  designs  of  President  Reagan. 

There  was  a  time  when  conservative 
economists  were  thought  to  be  principled, 
even  dogmatic,  in  their  commitment  to 
fiscal  austerity.  And  a  liberal  can  join  in 
hoping  that  this  might  still  be  the  case 
when,  as  now.  a  recurrence  of  inflation  re- 
mains a  serious  threat,  an  incomes  and 
prices  policy  is  eschewed  and  an  absence  of 
fiscal  restraint  thus  means  an  even  greater 
reliance  on  murderous  interest  rates  and 
tight  money.  Or  more  inflation. 

It  is  not  my  instinct,  God  forbid,  to  in- 
struct my  conservative  friends  on  matters  of 
public  virtue.  But  one  can  hardly  avoid  the 
thought  that  partisan  loyalty  has  here  re- 
placed professional  conviction— that  an  Ad- 
ministration that  calls  itself  conservative 
can  do  no  wrong. 

In  proof,  one  has  only  to  contemplate 
what  would  have  been  the  response  at  that 
distinguished  symposium  were  a  similar 
budget  deficit  being  similarly  defended  by  a 
liberal  President  and  Administration. 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith. 

Cambridge.  Mass.0 


BRAILOVSKY  CASE  RAISED  AT 
MADRID  TALKS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
coincidence  that  Viktor  Brailovsky  was 
arrested    in    his    Moscow    apartment 
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shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Madrid  review  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE)  in  November  1980. 
Brailovsky  was  silenced  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  as  a  symbol  of  their  intran- 
sigence toward  the  family  reunifica- 
tion provisions  included  in  the  Helsin- 
ki accords. 

Following  his  arrest.  Brailovsky  was 
charged  with  defaming  the  Soviet 
state  and,  in  what  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  have  been  the  most  significant 
show  trial  since  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
was  convicted  of  treason  in  July  1978, 
Brailovsky  was  sent  into  exile  for  39 
months. 

Viktor  Brailovsky  is  best  known  for 
his  work  in  publishing  'Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R."  and  for  the  scientific  semi- 
nars he  held  in  his  apartment  with 
others  who  had  lost  their  jobs  because 
they  had  applied  to  emigrate. 

As  a  scientist  and  a  leading  member 
of  the  Tefusenik"  community  in 
Moscow,  Viktor  Brailovsky  played  an 
important  role  in  focusing  attention 
on  the  Soviet  Union's  obligations  to 
adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords. 

These  facts  have  not  been  lost  on 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Madrid  Con- 
ference. Chief  U.S.  negotiator  to  the 
talks.  Ambassador  Max  Kampelman, 
has  taken  the  lead  in  raising  this  case 
as  well  as  other  examples  of  violations 
of  the  human  rights  accords. 

In  this  way,  Viktor  Brailovsky's  exile 
continues  to  be  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern for  the  West. 

Together  with  repeated  reminders 
from  the  Congress  and  from  other 
Government  officials  we  can  impress 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  the  importance 
of  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
accords,  and  in  particular  the  right  to 
emigrate. 

Ambassador  Kampelman's  exempla- 
ry performance  in  defense  of  human 
rights  at  the  Madrid  Conference  is  evi- 
dent in  a  recent  letter  I  received  in 
which  he  details  the  West's  response 
to  the  Brailovsky  case  at  the  talks.  I 
commend  the  letter  to  my  colleagues 
and  urge  our  delegation  to  the  Madrid 
Conference  to  continue  its  good  work. 

The  letter  follows: 

Conference  on  Security  and 

Cooperation  in  Europe, 

December  18.  1981. 
Hon.  Barney  Frank. 

U.S.    House  of  Representatives.   Long-worth 
House     Office     Building.     Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear   Congressman   Frank;    Knowing   of 
your   interest    in   Viktor   Brailovsky.    given 
your  dual  capacity  as  Mr.  Brailovsky's  attor- 
ney and  as  a  concerned  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  assure  you  of  the  con- 
tinued concern  that  has  been  expressed  in 
the    case    by    Western    delegations    at    the 
Madrid  meeting. 

As  of  the  close  on  the  latest  phase  of  the 
meeting  on  December  18.  1981.  Mr.  Brai- 
lovsky's nante  has  been  mentioned  in  formal 
session  on: 
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November  17.  1980— In  plenary  speech  by 
U.S.  Ambassador  Kampelman. 

December  3.  1980— In  plenary  speech  by 
Philip  Handler.  Pre.sident.  U.S.  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  senior  advisor  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation. 

Phase  I  (fall.  1980)-Twice  by  U.K.  Am- 
bassador Wilberforce  in  plenary  speeches. 

Phase  I  (fall.  1980)-In  Subsidiary  Work- 
ing Body  on  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  Princi- 
ples by  U.K.  representative. 

Phase  I  (fall.  1980)— In  Subsidiary  Work 
ing  Body  on  the  Helsinki  Final  Act's  Human 
Contacts  (Third  Basket)  provisions  by 
Sweden. 

June  19.  1981— In  plenary.  U.K.  Ambassa- 
dor Wilberforce  protested  sentencing  of 
Brailovsky  and  is  supported  by  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Kampelman  in  a  right  of  reply. 

July  28,  1981— In  plenary  by  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Kampelman. 

November  27.  1981-In  plenary  by  U.K. 
Ambassador  Wilberforce. 

When  the  Madrid  meeting  reconvenes 
next  year,  my  delegation  will  continue  to 
insist  that  the  Soviet  Government  respect 
the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  we.  together  with  other  West- 
ern delegations,  will  do  all  that  we  can- 
both  publicly  and  privately— to  secure  the 
release  of  Mr.  Brailovsky  and  other  prison- 
ers of  conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  you,  I  hope  that  the  efforts  we  take 
in  Madrid,  together  with  those  undertaken 
by  the  Congress  and  concerned  organiza- 
tions and  indivi(Juals  throughout  the  world, 
will  speed  the  day  when  the  Brailovsky 
family  shall  live  together  in  freedom. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  M.  Kampelman. 

Chaxrman.% 


ATMOSPHERIC  ACIDITY 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  ses- 
sion, we  were  showered  with  acid  rain 
proposals  the  preponderance  of  which 
placed  the  blame  for  acid  deposition 
on  the  Midwestern  coal-consuming 
States  rather  than  on  New  England 
where  some  of  the  effects  of  this  phe- 
nomenon are  felt,  predominantly  with 
respect  to  increasing  fish  kills  in  rivers 
and  lakes. 

I  have  viewed  these  measures  with 
suspicion  because  there  seems  to  be 
general  consensus  within  the  scientific 
community  that  not  enough  is  known 
on  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  depo- 
sition to  warrant  immediate  and  new- 
controls  on  emission  of  sulfur  dioxide 
from  coal-burning  powerplants  and 
from  only  coal-fired  powerplants  in 
the  Midwest. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduced  H.R. 
5055,  the  Acid  Precipitation  Acceler- 
ated Review  and  Reporting  Act  which 
accelerates  the  present  10-year  Feder- 
al interagency  acid  precipitation  task 
force  study  to  5  years  with  the  hopes 
that  before  Congress  acts  on  this 
matter  it  will  be  equipped  with  sound 
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scientific  data  on  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  acid  deposition. 

Recently,  my  doubts  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  arguments  placing  the 
blame  for  acid  deposition  solely  on  the 
Midwest  were  reinforced  by  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  a  study  being  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island.  So  far,  this  study  indicates 
that  acid  deposition  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States  may  be  derived  from  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  of  local  origin  rather 
than  from  the  Midwest.  Following  is  a 
report  by  the  university  on  these  pre- 
liminary results. 

Elemental  Tracers  and  Sources  of  Atmos- 
pheric   Acidity    for    the    Northeast— A 

Statement  of  New  Evidence 

(By  Kenneth  A.  Rahn) 

During  the  last  several  years,  a  picture  of 
acid  precipitation  in  the  Northeast  (here  de- 
fined as  the  six  New  England  states  plus 
New  York  and  New  Jersey)  has  been  built 
up  which  attributes  the  major  sources  to 
the  Midwest,  some  1000  km  distant.  Evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  view  is  now  massive, 
and  includes  the  strength  of  SO,  sources  in 
the  Midwest  (more  than  five  times  as  much 
as  in  the  Northeast),  association  of  highest 
concentrations  of  sulfate  aerosol  with  air- 
mass  trajectories  from  the  Ohio  River 
Valley,  and  'blobs"  of  sulfate  haze  which 
can  be  followed  from  the  Midwest  to  the 
Northeast.  During  the  last  two  years,  an  im- 
pressive number  of  articles  has  appeared  in 
scientific  and  popular  publications  attesting 
to  this  picture.  As  a  result,  two  bills  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
(Mitchell  et  al.,  and  Moynihan),  each  of 
which  would  place  the  burden  of  curbing 
SO,  emissions  on  the  Midwest. 

Although  widely  accepted,  this  picture 
may  be  weaker  at  its  core  than  is  generally 
realized.  The  evidence  for  midwestern 
sources  of  acidity  is  quite  indirect  and  cir- 
cumstantial; (1;  Just  because  the  Midwest 
emits  five  times  as  much  SOi  as  the  North- 
east, it  does  not  automatically  follow  that 
northeastern  acidity  should  be  dominantly 
midwestern  in  origin— the  1000-km  distance 
from  the  Midwest  must  negate  much  of  this 
difference,  especially  in  summer,  when 
weaker  circulation  favors  local  pollution:  (2) 
The  argument  from  air-mass  trajectories 
implies  little  about  whether  a  pollutant  at 
the  end  of  the  trajectory  has  actually  trav- 
elled the  entire  distance:  (3)  Tracking  a  blob 
of  haze  is  not  hard  proof  either,  for  there  is 
no  way  from  photographs  or  visibility  alone 
to  determine  how  often  the  blob  has  re- 
newed itself  during  transport.  A  blob  may 
represent  movement  of  certain  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  as  much  as  it  represents 
transport  of  mass. 

During  the  last  decade,  our  understanding 
of  the  true  role  of  long-range  transport  in 
air  pollution  has  increased  dramatically. 
Much  of  this  knowledge  has  come,  however, 
from  studies  of  areas  such  as  Scandinavia  or 
the  Arctic,  whose  sources  of  pollution  are 
relatively  easy  to  assign,  because  there  is  a 
single  strong  source  far  upwind  and  clean 
areas  between  it  and  the  remote  receptor 
region.  But  in  the  'eastern  United  States 
there  are  no  such  clean  areas:  air  travelling 
long  distances  is  inevitably  exposed  to  emis- 
sions all  along  its  path.  This  makes  it  much 
more  difficult  to  assign  sources  properly. 

Everybody  agrees  that  acid  precipitation 
has  to  be  reduced,  the  sooner  the  better, 
and  that  this  will  involve  curtailing  emis- 
sions in  the  areas  most  responsible  for  it. 
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But  with  such  a  huge  price  tag  ($2-4  billion 
per  year  for  the  new  bills),  it  would  seem  of 
the  highest  priority  to  learn  with  certainty 
which  sources  are  most  important  before  at- 
tempting massive  remedial  action.  Until  re- 
cently, we  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  are  staunch  advocates  of  the 
importance  of  long-range  transport  of  air 
pollution  because  of  our  research  in  the 
Arctic,  would  have  gone  along  with  the  new- 
bills  without  a  second  thought.  But  we  have 
quite  accidentally  produced  some  new  data 
which  cast  doubt  on  part  of  the  current  pic- 
ture, and.  we  believe,  call  for  a  more  careful 
look  at  the  entire  system  of  sources  and 
transport  of  acidity  in  the  Northeast  before 
major  control  action  strongly  oriented 
toward  a  particular  region  is  taken.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  document  to  alert  the  scien- 
tific and  legislative  communities  to  the  ex- 
istence and  preliminary  interpretation  of 
these  results. 

The  new  evidence  comes  from  a  system  of 
elemental  tracers  of  source  areas  of  pollu- 
tion which  we  have  developed  for  our  stud- 
ies of  the  Arctic  atmosphere,  to  which  large 
amounts  of  pollution  aerosol  are  routinely 
transported  long  distances  during  winter. 
During  the  last  18  months,  we  have  learned 
how-  to  choose  combinations  of  elements  to 
form  unique  signatures  of  several  source 
areas  of  pollution  aerosol,  which  can  be 
used  to  discriminate  their  aerosols  from  one 
another  even  after  transport  of  thousands 
of  km.  The  first  such  tracer  we  developed, 
the  ratio  of  excess  or  noncrustal  Mn  to 
excess  V  (called  the  Mn/V  ratio  for  short), 
has  allowed  us  to  resolve  aerosol  from  the 
eastern  United  States,  Europe,  and  the  cen- 
tral Soviet  Union,  all  after  transport  to  the 
Arctic.  This  was  the  first  application  of  ele- 
mental tracers  to  large-scale  source  areas: 
its  success  has  convinced  us  that  this  new 
approach  will  rapidly  become  a  powerful 
tool  in  atmospheric  science.  In  the  future, 
many  more  elemental  tracers  will  be  devel- 
oped and  applied  to  a  wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems that  might  otherwise  be  intractable. 

While  working  with  the  Mn/V  ratio  in  the 
Arctic,  we  realized  that  it  could  also  be  ap- 
plied to  regional -scale  transport  within  the 
eastern  United  States,  for  the  Mn/V  ratios 
of  the  Midwest  and  the  East  Coast  are  quite 
different,  and  can  be  told  apart  easily.  This 
approach  should  enable  us  to  document  the 
sources  of  atmospheric  acidity  with  a  great- 
er resolution  than  was  possible  previously. 
By  measuring  Mn  and  V  in  the  Northeast 
during  episodes  of  sulfate  and  acidity  and 
during  nonepisodic  periods,  we  felt  that  we 
could  confirm  the  midwestern  origin  of  epi- 
sodes; Mn/V  ratios  of  episodic  aerosol 
should  be  midwestern,  but  Mn/V  ratios  be- 
tween episodes  should  be  more  northeast- 
ern. 

Only  recently  have  we  had  proper  data 
with  which  to  do  this.  There  are  now  three 
data  sets  available.  The  first,  from  High 
Point.  New  Jersey,  during  the  summers  of 
1976  and  1977.  showed  an  eightfold  differ- 
ence in  Mn/V  ratio  between  air  masses 
coming  from  the  Midwest  and  those  coming 
from  the  East  Coast.  As  expected,  air 
masses  from  the  Midwest  carried  higher  sul- 
fate. The  other  two  data  sets,  from  Water- 
town.  Mass.  and  Narragansett,  R.I..  gave  an 
entirely  different  picture,  however,  and  had 
essentially  no  midwestern  Mn/V  ratios.  The 
data  from  Rhode  Island,  which  is  comprised 
of  over  60  samples  spanning  both  summer 
and  winter,  showed  no  correlation  at  all  be- 
tween sulfate  and  excess  Mn.  excess  V,  or 
Mn/V  ratio.  Strong  episodes  of  sulfate  were 
seen,  but  they  were  usually  accompanied  by 
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an  eastern  Mn  V  ratio.  Overall,  the  aerosol 
appeared  to  be  strikingly  eastern— at  least 
SCI-  of  the  Mn/V  ratios  were  purely  eastern 
in  summer:  in  winter,  the  aerosol  was  some- 
what more  varied  but  still  markedly  eastern. 
I  Other  elements  in  these  same  samples  ap- 
peared to  indicate  the  detectability  of  the 
plume  from  the  Sudbury.  Ontario  INCO 
smeller  which  emits  10  percent  of  the  North 
American  SO..  Elements  characteristic  of 
thi.".  plume  appeared  nearly  every  time  a 
strong  cold  front  passed  through  Rhode 
Island,  wnen  the  winds  came  brisk'y  from 
the  NW  for  a  day  or  so.  Interestingly,  levels 
of  sulfate  during  these  periods  were  very 
low.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
source  to  Canadian-American  exr'.iange  of 
acidity,  and  because  it  is  such  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  elemental  tracers,  we 
intend  to  pursue  this  topic.  > 

The  Rhode  Island  data  did  contain  four 
cases  of  -midwestern  Mn/V  ratios.  ho\i- 
ev  er.  But  only  one  of  these  could  be  traced 
to  the  Midwest,  and  that  came  during  a 
period  of  I'xiremely  strong  westerly  flow- 
during  winter,  and  brought  low-  .<:iilfate.  The 
other  thref  cases  could  be  traced  by  meteor- 
ological maps  to  the  Southeast,  via  a  new 
and  unexpected  type  of  atmospheric  trans- 
port. Apparently,  air  from  the  Southeast 
first  travelled  eastward  over  the  ocean,  then 
northward  to  New  England  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  upper-level  trough.  This 
pathway  allowed  it  to  miss  the  entire  East 
Coast,  and  hence  to  preserve  its  southeast- 
ern signature 

What  does  all  this  new  evidence  mean? 
We  do  not  propose  that  it  challenges  the 
basic  picture  of  long-range  transport  in  the 
Northeast-  such  an  allegation  would  be  pre- 
mature. But  we  think  it  is  significant  that 
the  first  attempt  to  confirm  the  accepted 
picture  through  direct  evidence  has  given 
such  unexpected  resultti.  Instead  of  a  mono- 
lithic Midwestern  source,  the  Northeast  is 
now  seen  to  have  a  rich  variety  of  sources 
and  transport,  a  complexity  that  was  totally 
unanticipated:  the  Sudbu.'y  plume  can  be 
detected  after  transport  across  the  entire 
Northeast:  the  Southeast  pollutes  New- 
land:  the  East  Coast  pollutes  itself  consider- 
ably. Ironically,  the  (midwestern)  source 
that  we  had  expected  to  find  the  most  easily 
has  proven  the  hardest  to  detect. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  results  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  technique  (Mn  and  V 
supply  information  on  the  primary  submi- 
cron  aerosol,  whereas  sulfate  and  acidity  are 
secondary,  hence  may  have  different  ori- 
gins): perhaps  not.  But  whatever  the  even- 
tual outcome,  it  would  seem  prudent  to  ex- 
ploit the  new  resource  of  elemental  tracers 
by  undertaking  a  systematic  study  of  the 
multi-elemental  composition  of  aerosol  and 
precipitation  throughout  the  Northeast  and 
in  the  various  possible  source  areas.  Such  an 
investigation  should  go  far  toward  revealing 
the  sources  and  transport  of  acidity  in  the 
Northeast.* 


NICARAGUA:  THEY  DID  IT 
AGAIN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26.  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evidence  continues  to  mount  that  we 
were  sold  the  same  bill  of  goods  in 
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Nicaragua  that  we  were  sold  in  Cuba, 
when  the  skids  were  put  under  Ba- 
tista. The  only  way  to  rid  Nicaragua  of 
Somoza  was  to  back  the  Sandanistas 
and  their  coalition,  the  Department  of 
State  assured  everyone.  However,  it 
was  plain  for  all  to  see  that  the  Sanda- 
nistas had  the  guns  and  were  Marx- 
ists. There  was  no  doubt  as  to  who 
would  prevail  and  what  the  ideology 
would  be  if  they  won.  Therefore,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  article  by  M.  Stan- 
ton Evans  in  Human  Events  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  1981.  which  discussed  this  sub- 
ject. One  wonders  how  many  times  we 
have  to  make  this  same  mistake?  The 
item  follows: 

Nicaragua:  They  Did  It  Again 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

History  is  repeating  itself  in  the  Caribbe- 
an, and  so  are  the  alibis. 

Back  in  the  1950s.  American  liberals  fer- 
vently backed  the  cause  of  Fidel  Castro  in 
his  alleged  "liberation"  of  Cuba.  They 
denied  he  was  a-  Communist  or  a  totalitar- 
ian. Once  in  power,  of  course,  he  lost  little 
time  in  proving  them  mistaken:  aligning 
himself  with  Moscow,  liquidating  and  jailing 
non-Communist  opponents,  busily  exporting 
Marxist  revolution  elsewhere. 

The  alibi  for  all  this  was  that  no  one  could 
have  predicted  Castro  would  turn  out  a 
Communist— that,  indeed,  he  had  been 
pushed  into  the  arms  of  Moscow  by  our  hos- 
tility. Ignored  in  such  discussions  was  his 
declaration  that  he  had  been  a  Communist 
since  he  was  in  college,  but  had  covered  up 
that  fact  to  ease  his  way  to  victory. 

Now,  an  emerging  body  of  evidence  makes 
plain,  it  is  happening  again  in  Nicaragua. 

With  Castro's  help,  the  Sandinista  guerril- 
las in  that  country  waged  a  bloody  and  ulti- 
mately successful  war  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Anastasio  Somoza.  Vital  to  their 
effort  were  the  backing  of  U.S.  liberals,  fa- 
vorable coverage  in  our  media,  and  the 
covert  support  of  the  Carter  government, 
which  cut  off  aid  to  Somoza  and  pressured 
others  to  do  likewise. 

As  noted  in  a  recent  research  paper  from 
the  Council  for  Inter-American  Security. 
the  Nicaraguan  pattern  since  the  Sandinista 
takeover  has  repeated  the  Cuban  experience 
in  almost  every  detail.  Over  the  past  two 
years,  the  Sandinistas  have  moved  rapidly 
to  construct  a  Marxist  police  state— and. 
except  when  making  noises  for  our  benefit. 
take  little  pains  to  conceal  that  fact.  They 
are.  in  addition,  helping  export  Marxism  to 
other  nations,  also  in  the  Cuban  pattern.  A 
few  particulars: 

In  August  of  this  year,  Sandinista  Defense 
Minister  Humbert©  Ortega  declared  "we  are 
anti-Yankee,  we  are  against  the  bourgeoi- 
sie" and  that  "Marxism-Leninism  is  the  sci- 
entific doctrine  that  guides  our  revolution." 
He  added  that  "without  Sandinism  we 
cannot  be  Marxist-Leninist,  and  without 
Marxism-Leninism  we  cannot  be  revolution- 
ary." 

In  October  another  Sandinista  leader 
journeyed  to  the  United  Nations  where  he 
announced  his  country's  "solidarity"  with 
Cuba.  Libya.  North  Korea,  the  PLO.  and 
other  Marxist  elements— but  not  with  any 
democratic  ones.  This  was  congruent  with 
an  earlier  statement  of  solidarity  with  the 
Soviets,  including  support  for  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan. 

To  help  enforce  "Marxism-Leninism"  in 
Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas  have  relied  heav- 
ily on  their  Cuban  mentors.  An  estimated 
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3.000  Cubans  are  in  the  country.  The  new 
regime  conducts  indoctrination  courses  in 
the  schools  and  has  set  up  "neighborhood 
committees  ■  to  spy  out  deviationists.  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Cuban  model. 

Repression  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Proper- 
ty has  been  confiscated,  elections  post- 
poned, political  opponents  assassinated  and 
jailed,  businessmen  locked  up.  the  electronic 
media  taken  over,  and  the  daily  paper  La 
Prensa  subjected  to  constant  harassment, 
including  five  closedowns  this  year. 

As  has  beer  well-documented  by  our  State 
Department.  Nicaragua  is  a  staging  point 
for  the  Marxist  attack  on  El  Salvador— with 
Soviet  and  other  supplies  being  trans- 
shipped from  Cuba  for  use  against  the  Sal- 
vadoran  government.  This  replicates  the 
lavish  assistance  that  Castro  gave  the  San- 
dinistas' own  revolution. 

Small  wonder  that  Jose  Esteban  Gonzales, 
head  of  the  Nicaraguan  Human  Rights 
Commission,  says  the  regime  is  "totalitar- 
ian "  in  nature  and  is  "based  on  the  objec- 
tives, programs  and  methods  of  the  failed 
Cuban  revolution." 

The  Sandinistas,  Gonzalez  charges,  have 
used  the  power  of  the  state  and  organized 
tactics  of  intimidation  "to  attack  the  mem- 
bers and  destroy  the  officies  of  the  political, 
labor,  religious  and  humantarian  organiza- 
tions and  the  news  media  of  democratic  ori- 
entation." 

These  grira  assessments  are  confirmed  by 
other  sources— including  Jose  FYancisco 
Cardenal.  a  former  official  in  the  Sandinista 
government,  and  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  whose  human  rights  investiga- 
tors, in  guarded  verbiage,  cite  numerous 
cases  of  flagrant  violation. 

Again,  confronted  with  such  evidence,  the 
liberals  in  this  country  who  helped  engineer 
the  Sandinista  takeover  plead  total  igno- 
rance and  suggest  that  we  have  'driven"  the 
Sandinistas  into  the  totalitarian  orbit  by 
our  hostility.  Since  the  Sandinista  leaders 
were  trained  and  guided  by  Castro  to  begin 
with,  and  since  they  were  nuzzling  up  to 
Moscow  even  as  we  were  voting  them  $75 
million  in  foreign  aid.  this  seems  a  bit  im- 
plausible. 

The  true  character  of  the  Sandinistas  is 
self-evident— as  is  the  sincerity  of  their  U.S. 
apologists.* 


INCREASING  OUTSIDE 
EARNINGS  LIMITATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  helped  draft  the  sweeping  and 
necessary  ethical  reforms  of  1978.  I  am 
very  concerned  over  recent  action 
which  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
limit  on  outside  income  of  Members  of 
Congress  is  permitted  to  earn. 

The  limitation  on  outside  earnings 
adopted  in  1978  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  several  reforms  adopted 
that  year,  all  of  which  were  designed 
to  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
Congress  as  an  institution  and  in  the 
actions  and  objectivity  of  each 
Member. 

The  increase  in  the  outside  earnings 
limitation  from  $9,009  to  $18,198  was 
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adopted  on  December  15  by  a  nonre- 
corded  voice  vote.  This  reversed  earlier 
House  action  on  October  28,  when  a 
proposed  change  in  the  limitation  was 
defeated  in  a  recorded  vote  of  271  to 
147.  I  voted  not  to  increase  the  earn- 
ings limitation. 

Whether  one  supports  or  opposes  in- 
creasing permissible  outside  earnings, 
however,  the  House  should  not  have 
resolved  the  issue  without  a  recorded 
vote.« 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  share  with  Members  of 
this  body  the  statement  of  Mr.  Morton 
A.  Harris,  president  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Council  of  America.  This  presen- 
tation was  made  today  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Harris  a  scholar,  but 
he  is  a  practical  man  who  personally 
uses  the  tools  of  his  trade.  Theory 
alone  does  not  clothe  a  man  with  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  which 
enable  him  to  be  a  national  voice. 
Rather,  it  is  that  rare  combination  of 
theory  and  experience  which  go  to  the 
full  measure  of  a  man  and  to  the  rec- 
ommendations which  he  is  making. 

Morton  has  earned  the  respect  of  his 
peers,  and  he  has  provided  outstand- 
ing leadership  as  chief  elected  officer 
of  this  fine  business  council.  It  is  with 
confidence  that  I  commend  his  state- 
ment to  your  attention. 
Statement  of  Morton  A.  Harris.  Esquire, 

President,   Small   Business   Council   of 

America,  Inc. 

Good  Morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee:  I  am  Morton  A. 
Harris  of  the  law  firm  of  Page.  Scrantom, 
Harris,  McGlamry  and  Chapman  of  Colum- 
bus, Georgia.  I  am  officially  here  today  in 
my  capacity  as  President  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Council  of  America.  Inc.  (SBCA).  How- 
ever, I  am  also  appearing  as  an  individual 
who  has  been  involved  in  the  private  pen- 
sion industry  for  over  twenty  years  and  who 
is  vitally  concerned  with  the  continued  via- 
bility and  growth  of  a  sound  private  pension 
system. 

SBCA  is  a  national  organization  of  over 
1.400  small  business  men  and  women  located 
in  46  states.  A  major  thrust  of  SBCA's  ef- 
forts, since  its  founding  in  1979,  has  been  to 
identify  problems  in  the  small  employer 
plan  area  and  to  seek  solutions  through  the 
regulatory  agencies  or  the  Congress.  SBCA's 
constant  theme  has  been  to  urge  the  cre- 
ation of  incentives— and  the  elimination  of 
disincentives— for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  private  employee  benefit 
plans  by  small  business  employers. 

As  an  initial  matter.  I  would  like  to  re-em- 
phasize the  basic  point  I  made  when  I  testi- 
fied before  this  Subcommittee  last  Novem- 
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ber.  SBCA  strongly  supports  the  thrust  of 
S.  1541  and  its  companion  in  the  House. 
H.R.  4330.  introduced  by  Congressman  John 
Erlenborn  of  Illinois.  The  stated  purposes  of 
this  legislation— to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  employee  benefit  plans 
and  to  encourage  savings  to  meet  the  needs 
of  employees  and  their  families  in  the  event 
of  death,  disability  or  retirement— are  con- 
sistent with  everything  for  which  SBCA 
stands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view,  the  ERISA 
problems  of  small  plans  and  small  employ- 
ers resulted,  in  no  small  measure,  from  the 
fact  that  ERISA  was  drafted  with  little  con- 
sideration given  to  precisely  how  the  report- 
ing, disclosure,  and  administrative  bur- 
dens—including the  prohibited  transaction 
provisions— would  fall  on  small  plans.  I 
really  cannot  fault  this  Committee  or  others 
involved  in  drafting  ERISA  for  this  defi- 
ciency. Small  businesses  and  small  plans 
were  relatively  silent  when  ERISA  went 
through  the  legislative  process.  The  focus  of 
the  small  business  legislative  effort  was  at 
the  eleventh  hour  and  was  devoted  to  insur- 
ing that  small  plans  could  retain  a  sufficient 
tax  advantage  to  encourage  their  continued 
growth  and  to  insuring  that  there  was  no 
tax  discrimination  against  small  plans.  In 
focusing  on  these  problems,  small  business 
interests  paid  little  attention  to  many  of  the 
administrative  provisions  of  ERISA.  I  am 
delighted  to  note  that  since  ERISA  was  en- 
acted, small  plans  and  small  businesses,  and 
indeed  the  entire  private  pension  industry, 
will  be  outspoken  when  further  employee 
benefits  legislation  is  considered. 

Over  the  coming  months.  SBCA  will  be 
communicating  with  this  Committee,  and 
with  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  details  of  the  pend- 
ing bills.  For  today.  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks to  comments  on  some  specific  sec- 
tions of  Subtitle  E  of  Title  III  of  S.  1541- 
"Amendments  to  Fiduciary  Responsibility 
Provisions". 

section  3504 

Section  3504  provides  amendments  relat- 
ing to  ERISA's  cofiduciary  responsibility 
provisions.  It  makes  clear  that  if  fiduciary 
duties  have  been  properly  allocated,  then  a 
named  fiduciary  to  whom  a  specific  duty 
has  not  been  allocated  will  not  be  held 
liable  for  an  act  or  omission  with  respect  to 
that  duty  by  the  named  fiduciary  to  whom 
that  duty  has  been  allocated.  We  believe  the 
changes  incorporated  in  Section  3504  adopt 
what  the  Congress  originally  attempted  to 
do  when  it  dealt  with  the  subject  of  cofidu- 
ciary responsibility  in  ERISA.  We  believe 
named  fiduciaries  should  be  able  to  allocate 
duties  and  to  reply  on  such  allocation  for 
protection,  absent  knowing  participation  in 
another's  action.  The  ability  to  allocate 
duties  and  to  rely  on  such  allocation  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  small  employers  who 
often  do  not  have  the  "in-house  "  resources 
to  administer  plans  and  manage  plan  assets. 
Such  employers  rely  heavily  on  outside  fidu- 
ciaries to  handle  such  matters,  and  should 
be  able  to  limit  their  potential  liability  by 
proper  allocation  of  duties  to  other  respon- 
sible fiduciaries. 

sections  3505-3510 

Sections  3505  through  3510  provide 
amendments  relating  to  the  prohibited 
tran.saction  provisions  of  ERISA. 

Section  3505  essentially  provides  for  a 
return  to  the  "adequate  consideration  "  or 
"arms  length"  standard  for  permissible 
■party-in-interest"  transactions.  We  strong- 
ly support  this  change.  We  believe  that  the 
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current  ERISA  approach— which  adopts  a 
blanket,  statutory  presumption  that  "party- 
in-interest  transactions  are  "bad  ".  subject  to 
their  being  proven  "good  "  in  a  lengthy  ad- 
ministrative procedure— is  simply  too  strin- 
gent and  costly  for  the  resulting  benefits  to 
participants.  Although  some  transactions 
which  would  not  have  been  in  the  interest 
of  participants  or  beneficiaries  undoubtedly 
have  been  prevented  under  this  approach, 
we  believe  that  many  more  transactions, 
which  would  have  benefited  all  concerned, 
have  simply  not  been  attempted.  We  recog- 
nize that  much  progress  has  been  made 
since  1974  in  granting  needed  exemptions 
and  in  refining  the  exemption  process.  How- 
ever, the  inherent  costs  and  delays  still  pre- 
clude many  small  employers  from  entering 
into  perfectly  legitimate  transactions  which 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. Given  that  the  "prudent  man  "  and 
"exclusive  benefit"  rules  will  remain  appli- 
cable to  all  investment  decisions  involving  a 
plan,  we  would  contend  that  so  long  as  any 
transaction  is  "arms  length"  and  for  ade- 
quate consideration,  it  should  be  permitted. 
In  taking  this  position,  we  are  very  mindful 
that  under  S.  1541.  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries will  continue  to  have  significant 
rights  to  comprehensive  disclosure  of  plan 
activities  and  to  causes  of  action  for  viola- 
tion of  the  "prudence"  and  prohibited  trans- 
action rules.  We  are  also  mindful  that  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  will  retain  its 
auditing  and  enforcement  functions. 

Section  3508  would  amend  ERISA  Section 
408  to  provide  specific  statutory  exemptions 
from  the  prohibited  transaction  provisions 
for  certain  common  transactions  involving 
"substantial  employers".  We  support  these 
exemptions.  For  example,  the  lease  of  prop- 
erty by  a  trust  to  an  employer,  under  lease 
terms  which  are  commercially  competitive 
and  where  holding  the  property  itself  is 
"prudent",  could  be  very  beneficial  to  a  plan 
and  its  participants  as  well  as  to  the  em- 
ployer. Similarly,  loans  by  a  trust  to  an  em- 
ployer at  ""arms-length"  interest  and  subject 
to  adequate  security  could  be  beneficial  to 
all  parties  concerned.  Given  the  built-in 
safeguards  of  Section  3508,  to  require  prior 
administrative  approval  of  such  transac- 
tions would  involve  a  cost  in  terms  of  time 
and  money  which  is  simply  not  justified  by 
the  extra  "benefit"  to  participants  and 
beneficiaries. 

Although  we  support  Section  3508,  we 
would  suggest  some  additions.  First,  we 
would  recommend  a  clear  direction  to  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency,  preferably 
in  the  statute  itself,  that  the  exemptions 
contained  in  ERISA  Section  408  are  applica- 
ble to  transactions  described  in  ERISA  Sec- 
tion 406(b)  as  well  as  Section  406(a).  If  the 
stated  conditions  for  a  statutory  exemption 
are  met,  the  exemption  should  be  available 
regardless  of  whether  the  party-in-interest 
is  also  a  fiduciary.  Further,  we  would  recom- 
mend a  statutory  direction  in  ERISA  Sec- 
tion 408  confirming  that  a  voluntary,  non- 
deductible contribution  of  property  other 
than  money  by  a  participant  to  a  plan  does 
not  constitute  a  "sale  or  exchange"  and, 
therefore,  does  not  constitute  a  prohibited 
transaction.  Individuals  should  be  encour- 
aged, not  discouraged,  to  save  for  retire- 
ment, and  often  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
property  is  more  feasible  than  a  cash  contri- 
bution. 

Section  3510  would  extend  the  administra- 
tive exemption  procedure  to  persons  who 
are  "owner-employees".  We  see  no  valid 
reason  for  the  current  provision  in  ERISA 
Section  408(d)  w"hich  precludes   "owner-em- 
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ployees"  from  availing  themselves  of  the  ex- 
emption procedure,  and  would  submit  that 
the  preclusion  was  inadvertent  when  adopt- 
ed. We  strongly  recommend  the  correction 
contained  in  Section  3510. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  pre- 
pared remarks.  I  will  be  delighted  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  that  you  or  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  may 
have.« 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  ROMEO  T. 
DEVITA  OF  PATERSON,  N.J,. 
OUTSTANDING  HOUSING  DI- 
RECTOR, COMMUNITY  LEADER 
AND  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

of  new  jersey 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
January  29,  the  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  gather  in  testimony  to  the  out- 
standing public  service  rendered  to  our 
people  by  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  community  leader, 
and  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Romeo  T.  DeVita,  who  is  retiring  from 
this  esteemed  office  of  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  housing  authority  of  the 
city  of  Paterson  where  he  has  ser\'ed 
with  distinction  for  over  three  dec- 
ades. I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  our  deep- 
est appreciation  for  all  of  his  good 
works  and  shaire  great  pride  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  achievements  with  his  good 
wife  Olga  and  their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Romeo  De'Vita  re- 
tires as  Paterson's  housing  director,  we 
applaud  his  lifetime  of  dynamic  and 
dedicated  service  to  people  in  the  cru- 
sade for  individual  rights,  quality  of 
life,  and  the  dignity  of  man,  particu- 
larly in  the  sphere  of  people's  essen- 
tial needs  in  housing.  His  attainment 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development's  Certificate 
of  Appreciation  Award  in  recognition 
of  his  personal  involvement  and  lead- 
ership for  25  years  in  developing 
decent  housing  is  a  manifestation  of 
his  sincerity  of  purpose  and  accom- 
plishment in  this  area  of  national  con- 
cern. 

Romeo  was  born  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  we  are  proud  to 
boast  that  he  settled  in  the  city  of  Pa- 
terson with  his  family  when  he  was  2 
years  old— an  almost  native  of  this 
great  city  of  industry.  He  attended 
local  schools  and  has  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  administration  from  Mont- 
clair  State  College,  his  alma  mater 
also  for  his  undergraduate  degree. 

He  served  our  country  with  courage 
and  valor  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II,  1942-46, 
and  has  many  decorations  and  awards 
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for  his  exemplary  military  service. 
Among  his  treasured  service  awards  is 
the  national  citation  he  received  for 
distinguished  service  in  behalf  of  our 
disabled  American  veterans. 

There  are  many  who  will  relate  his 
great  prowess  also  in  his  athletic  en- 
deavors and  others  who  will  point  to 
the  illustrious  career  he  could  have 
had  in  professional  football.  When 
World  War  II  was  declared  he  declined 
an  offer  from  the  Detroit  Lions  to 
enter  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces.  He 
was  elected  to  Montclair's  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame  October  7,  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  so  much  that 
can  be  said  about  Romeo  DeVita.  He 
was  the  champion  and  the  leading 
spokesman  and  organizer  for  public 
housing  and  social  service  programs 
for  the  tenants.  His  compassion,  good- 
will, and  untiring  efforts  in  seeking  to 
resolve  the  problems  and  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  over  8,000  residents 
of  public  housing  in  the  city  of  Pater- 
son  has  been  a  hallmark  of  his  career. 

In  addition  to  his  overcrowded  daily 
pursuits  on  behalf  of  public  housing  in 
the  city  of  Paterson,  he  expended  his 
evening  hours  organizing  and  running 
"small  fry  clubs,"  adult  education  pro- 
grams, carpentry  classes,  tenant  coun- 
cils, and  even  a  4-H  Garden  Club.  He 
liked  people  and  liked  getting  in- 
volved. 

Since  his  appointment  as  executive 
director  of  the  housing  authority  of 
the  city  of  Paterson  on  February  5, 
1951,  the  quality  of  his  leadership  and 
expertise  has  surely  enhanced  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  this  is  particu- 
larly evidenced  in  the  unprecedented 
record  development  that  has  taken 
place  in  Paterson,  particularly  the 
building  boom  during  the  antipoverty 
days  of  the  mid-sixties. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Romeo  has 
forged  ahead  with  three  very  impor- 
tant and  significant  foundations  to 
success:  first,  ability;  second,  personal 
desire  to  do  the  work  and  achieve;  and, 
third,  a  feeling  for  people.  We  applaud 
his  knowledge,  training,  hard  work, 
and  personal  commitment  that  has  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  the  fullest  confi- 
dence and  strongest  support  of  the 
people  of  our  community. 

May  I  also  add  that  he  is  a  fine  edu- 
cator of  great  note.  Following  World 
War  II  he  returned  home  and  joined 
the  staff  of  Paterson  Commercial  Col- 
lege. He  also  found  time  to  coach  the 
Central  High  School  basketball  team 
in  the  evenings  while  attending  college 
classes.  As  a  recognized  authority  in 
the  field  of  public  housing,  he  has 
taught  courses  in  housing  manage- 
ment and  has  served  as  a  coach  and 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
educating  new  executive  directors  of 
housing  authorities. 

Romeo  DeVita  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  and  active  participant  in 
many  civic  and  community  improve- 
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ment  programs  and  we  applaud  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  endeavors  in 
the  vanguard  of  public  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  in  America  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  your  attention  to 
Romeo  DeVita"s  lifetime  of  outstand- 
ing public  service.  As  he  retires  his  of- 
ficial leadership  position  as  executive 
director  of  the  housing  authority  of 
the  city  of  Paterson,  I  respectfully 
seek  this  national  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  our  country.  We  do 
indeed  salute  an  outstanding  housing 
director,  distinguished  citizen,  commu- 
nity leader,  and  great  American  who 
has  truly  enriched  our  community, 
State,  and  Nation— the  Honorable 
Romeo  T.  DeVita,  of  Paterson,  N.J.» 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  LEGAL 
IGNORANCE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26.  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  vitally  important  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  which  was  circulated  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Harold  Washington.  The  letter 
concerns  the  Reagan  administration's 
outrageous  decision  to  allow  tax  ex- 
emptions for  racially  segregated 
schools  and  the  serious  ramifications 
which  might  arise  from  legislation 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  to 
remedy  this  decision. 

As  Harold  Washington  notes,  the 
legislation  President  Reagan  intends 
to  submit  to  Congress  to  remedy  his 
original  decision  may  have  the  oppo- 
site effect.  He  points  out  that: 

Such  legislation  could  create  a  retroactive 
loophole  by  suggesting  that  the  IRS  was 
without  prior  authority  to  withhold  exemp- 
tions. This  would  allow  institutions  which 
had  been  denied  or,  in  reliance  on  IRS,  had 
failed  to  apply  for  exemptions  in  years  past, 
to  sue  the  Government  for  recovery  of 
taxes. 

The  fact  is  that  this  new  legislation 
is  simply  unnecessary,  because  exist- 
ing law  provides  for  the  IRS's  author- 
ity to  withhold  tax-exempt  status 
from  private  schools  which  discrimi- 
nate against  minorities.  The  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  concluded 
that  the  IRS  continues  to  have  such 
authority,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  this  authority,  and  three  Presi- 
dents have  enforced  that  authority. 
The  President's  argument  that  the 
IRS  lacks  the  authority  to  deny  tax 
exemptions  to  racist  schools  is  sheer 
sophistry. 
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Indeed,  the  President's  decision  can 
only  be  seen  as  a  callous  attempt  to 
appease  the  most  rightwing  elements 
in  our  Nation.  No  belated  attempt  to 
submit  correcting  legislation  can 
change  that.  The  President  should 
simply  admit  his  mistake  on  this  point 
of  law,  and  vigorously  enforce  the 
denial  of  tax  exemptions  to  racist 
schools,  I  am  including  in  today's 
Record  Congressman  Washington's 
letter  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's decision: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washinglan  D.C..  January  20.  1982. 

Dear  CoLLEACur:  I  urge  .vou  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  attached  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission analysis  of  IRSs  authority  to  with- 
hold tax  exempt  status  from  private  schools 
which  discriminate  against  minorities. 

While  many  Members  are  anxious  to  in- 
troduce new  legislation,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  concluded  that  IRS  contm- 
ues  to  have  such  authority  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

Legal  scholars  concur,  and  a  consensus  is 
developing  that  additional  legislation  would 
be  harmful.  It  would  create  a  retroactive 
loophole  by  suggesting  that  IRS  was  with- 
out prior  authority  to  withhold  exemptions. 
This  would  allow  institutions  which  had 
been  denied  or.  in  reliance  on  IRS.  had 
failed  to  apply  for  exemptions  in  years  past, 
to  sue  the  government  for  recovery  of  taxes. 
The  government  would  of  course  defend 
itself  by  arguing  that  IRS  had  the  authority 
to  withhold  such  exemptions  prior  to  new 
legislation,  a  position  that  the  courts  have 
already  sustained. 

The  Administration  has  already  reversed 
itself  on  a  matter  of  policy.  It  should  now 
admit  that  it  was  mistaken  on  a  point  of 
law.  The  Congress  will  be  asked  to  consider 
many  important  issues  during  the  coming 
session.  We  do  not  have  time  to  spin  our 
wheels. 

Thank  you  for  considering  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  Washington, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Statement  of  the  U,S,  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  on  the  Administration's 
Decision  To  Revoke  Its  Revenue  Rules 
and  To  Grant  Tax-Exempt  Status  to 
Schools  That  Discriminate  on  the  Basis 
of  Race 

The  Congress  provided  the  legislative 
basis  for  denying  tax  exemptions  to  schools 
that  discriminate  because  of  race  when  it 
passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  VI 
of  that  Act  prohibits  racial  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs.  Since  tax  bene- 
fits are  a  form  of  Federal  assistance,  tax  ex- 
emptions are  covered. 

In  1971,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  stated  in  Green  v.  Con- 
nally.  330  F,  Supp,  1150  (1971).  affd  sub 
nom.  Coit  v.  Green  404  U,S,  997  (I97I)  that 
■■[t]he  national  policy  against  support  for 
segregated  education  emerged  in  provisions 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  [Title  VI]'  and  that  the  apply- 
ing of  Title  VI  to  tax  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions 'is  an  expression  of  Federal  policy 
against  Federal  support  for  private  schools 
that  practice  racial  discrimination."  At  a 
later  point,  the  court  continued: 
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■  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provisions 
on  charitable  exemptions  and  deductions 
must  be  construed  to  avoid  frustrations  of 
Federal  policy.  Under  the  conditions  of 
today  they  can  no  longer  be  construed  so  as 
to  provide  to  private  schools  operated  on  a 
racially  discriminatory  premise  the  support 
of   the   exemptions   and   deductions   which 
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Federal  tax  law  affords  to  charitable  organi- 
zations and  their  sponsors," 

The  decision  in  Green  has  been  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  last  three  Administrations  have  sup- 
ported a  policy  that  has  precluded  the 
granting  of  tax  exemptions  to  racially  dis- 
criminatory schools.  In  accord  with  Title  VI 
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of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  the  Constitution,  the 
Commission  believes  that  the  President 
should  direct  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  exercise  its  ample  authority  to  deny  tax 
exemptions  to  private  schools  that  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  enforce  the  law.« 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fFcrf/iesrffl^,  January  27,  1982 


The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  W.  Jean  Richard- 
son, moderator  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
KnoxviUe,  Term.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  the  Su- 
preme Architect  and  Creator,  the 
Loving  Father,  the  Sovereign  Lord  of 
all  the  universe,  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  Earth. 

We  acknowledge  Your  dominion 
over  us.  You  are  God  of  gods.  King  of 
kings,  and  Ruler  over  all  rulers  and 
nations.  Your  ways  are  above  our 
ways.  Yet,  You  are  personal  Redeemer 
and  Friend. 

We  confess  our  human  limitations  as 
we  confront  the  great  issues  of  life. 
We  plead  for  divine  help. 

Bless  all  Your  servants  in  govern- 
ment everywhere;  especially,  those  as- 
sembled here  in  this  House.  May  they 
receive  wisdom  and  strength  beyond 
their  normal  abilities  that  by  and  from 
their  actions  truth  will  be  honored, 
justice  will  be  done,  and  peace  estab- 
lished among  us. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory,  forever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  W.  JEAN  RICHARDSON 
(Mr.  JONES  of  Termessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  to  my  col- 
leagues the  Reverend  W.  Jean  Rich- 
ardson, moderator  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Cumberland  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  who  gave  today's  opening 
prayer.  As  the  only  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian in  this  House,  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  have  him  as  my  guest 
today. 

Dr.  Richardson  graduated  from 
Bethel  College  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  1951.  He  also  attend- 
ed and  graduated  from  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1955.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
having  served  as  pastor  in  a  number  of 
churches.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly,  he 


also  serves  as  pastor  of  the  Beaver 
Creek  Church  in  Knoxville.  Tenn.  He 
is  in  Washington  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence of  participating  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations this  week. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  and  for 
this  Chamber  to  have  the  leader  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
with  us  today.  Dr.  Richardson  has  pro- 
vided great  leadership  not  only  to  this 
church  but  his  community  as  well  and 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  how  one 
makes  his  Christian  commitment  the 
central  theme  of  his  everyday  life.  Dr. 
Richardson,  I  am  grateful  for  your 
being  with  us  today. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  FOR 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  149. 
BALANCED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening.  President  Reagan  gave  his 
first  state  of  the  Union  address.  It  was 
a  well  delivered  address,  but  I  think  he 
has  missed  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  economy 
is  in  desperate  straits.  Unemployment 
is  nearing  10  percent  and  interest 
rates  remain  at  restrictively  high 
levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  agree  with  the 
President  that  it  is  time  to  get  this 
country  going  again.  However,  I 
strongly  disagree  with  his  methods.  He 
is  obviously  not  going  to  give  up  the 
ghost  of  supply-side  economics,  so  re- 
covery will  be  long  and  painful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  will  not 
improve  until  we  lower  interest  rates 
and  that  will  not  occur  until  we  reduce 
the  huge  budget  deficits  and  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  For  these  reasons, 
today  I  am  filing  a  discharge  petition 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  149,  the 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort  to 
bring  this  all-important  legislation  to 
the  floor  for  consideration. 


WE  NEED  ACTION  NOW 
(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r6iTi9.rlcs  ) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  as  Ronald  Reagan  was  giving 
the  Warner  Brothers  version  of 
"There  is  a  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,"  out  in  the  grassroots  of  Iowa, 
the  voters  were  rewriting  the  script. 


Yesterday  there  was  a  special  elec- 
tion held  for  a  legislative  seat  for  the 
Iowa  House,  District  84.  in  Burlington. 
Iowa.  That  seat  had  been  held  by  a 
Republican  who  vacated  it  to  move  to 
California  to  find  work.  Burlington 
has  an  estimated  unemployment  rate 
of  over  12  percent. 

Yesterday  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Elaine  Baxter,  swept  that  seat  with  61 
percent  of  the  vote.  That  was  the 
fourth  straight  Democratic  victory  in 
Iowa  since  November— three  of  which 
seats  were  previously  held  by  Republi- 
cans. 

The  voters  of  Burlington  said  some- 
thing yesterday  which  is  going  to  be 
repeated  throughout  the  Midwest  this 
fall— that  a  movie  script  version  of  real 
life  is  fine  for  the  theater,  but  is  disas- 
trous for  our  farmers  and  workers  of 
this  country. 

Farm  prices,  in  real  terms,  are  at 
their  worst  level  since  the  depression. 
Layoffs  and  plant  closings  are  occur- 
ring all  over  Iowa.  Our  economy  is  in 
real  trouble.  We  need  action  now,  not 
theatrics. 


PLANNING  TO  COVER  YOUR 
OWN  BURIAL  COSTS  SHOULD 
NOT  BLOCK  SSI  OR  MEDICAID 
ELIGIBILITY 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  I  just  cannot  believe  the 
way  Government  programs  operate.  A 
whole  range  of  States  have  programs 
designed  to  cover  burial  costs  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  on  public  assist- 
ance, but  under  the  Federal  medicaid 
and  SSI  programs,  owning  a  burial 
plot  or  burial  insurance  program 
counts  against  you.  In  short,  that 
means  those  programs  encourage 
people  to  dispose  of  assets  they  have 
put  into  covering  the  costs  of  their 
own  burial.  In  this  way,  we  are  dis- 
couraging people  from  taking  care  of 
themselves. 

That  does  not  make  good  sense,  and 
it  adds  to  the  impression  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  insensitive  and  un- 
caring. I  hope  we  will  straighten  this 
out.  To  do  so,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation today  that  would  add  to  the  list 
of  assets  to  be  excluded  from  the  re- 
sources test  for  medicaid  and  SSI  eligi- 
bility, burial  plots,  and  burial  insur- 
ance programs.  I  would  welcome  the 
cosponsorship  of  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  House. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2307  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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WE  STILL  HAVE  THINGS  TO 
LEARN  FROM  ROOSEVELT 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  week  we  commemo- 
rate the  100th  birthday  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  the  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal  for 
the  American  people,  we  will  find  in 
our  observations  that  we  can  still 
learn  things  from  Roosevelt  and  from 
the  New  Deal. 

We  can  learn  of  both  his  accomplish- 
ments and  his  faults  and  I  am  sure  we 
are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
his  faults. 

Perhaps  Roosevelt  was  best  when 
talking  about  his  own  faults.  I  particu- 
larly like  it  when  he  said: 

Better  the  occasional  sins  of  a  government 
living  in  the  spirit  of  charity  than  the  con- 
sistent omissions  of  a  government  frozen  in 
the  ice  of  its  own  indifference. 


DEFICITS  MUST  BE  REDUCED 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcmsLrRs  ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  should  have  listened  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  advice  when  Lin- 
coln said,  "You  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

The  President  never  last  night  ad- 
dressed the  issues  that  really  has  the 
people  of  this  country  worried— the 
issues  of  unemployment,  high  interest 
rates,  and  the  ballooning  deficit. 

Instead  he  talked  about  1984,  and 
giving  the  food  stamp  program  back  to 
the  States,  giving  welfare  back  to  the 
States.  Can  you  imagine  50  food  stamp 
plans,  50  welfare  plans?  It  will  not  be 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  the  dis- 
united States. 

I  hope  this  Congress,  as  I  said  the 
other  day,  will  have  the  guts  to  turn 
these  programs  down  and  get  us  on 
the  track  of  reducing  deficits  and  pro- 
tecting the  people. 


WE  MUST  BALANCE  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  listening  to  the  state  of  the 
Union  speech  I  search  my  memory 
trying  to  remember  back  to  the  days 
when  a  balanced  budget  was  impor- 
tant. I  remember  when  we  were  told, 
and  many  of  us  believed,  that  high 
deficits  would  bring  this  Nation  to  eco- 
nomic ruin,  would  bring  about  greater 
inflation,  would  add  more  to  the  inter- 
est rate  increases,  but  I  did  not  hear 
any  remedies  proposed  last  night.  In 
fact,  I  realized  there  was  an  ominous 
silence  about  the  importance  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  when  we  could  expect 
one.  and  how  it  would  be  achieved. 

What  I  did  hear  is  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  a  $100  billion  defi- 
cit this  year.  Those  income  tax  reduc- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  which  were  voted 
by  Congress  last  year,  to  provide  sav- 
ings and  investment  to  create  more 
productivity  will  not  be  going  into  the 
private  sector  where  they  could  ac- 
complish that  purpose,  but  they  will 
have  to  be  used  to  finance  the  $100  bil- 
lion Federal  deficit.  I  suggest  that 
drain  will  not  only  destroy  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  but  will  bring 
the  American  people,  small  business- 
men and  homebyilders,  even  higher 
interest  rates  and  assured  ruin. 

We  better  get  on  with  the  problem 
of  balancing  the  budget  and  bringing 
down  these  high  deficits.  That  should 
be  among  our  highest  priorities  and 
not  forgotten,  as  the  state  of  Union 
speech  seemed  to  do  last  night. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  filing 
today  a  bill  for  an  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  in  the  amount  of 
$210,490,000  for  grants  to  States  for 
unemployment  insurance  and  employ- 
ment services.  Mr.  Natcher  has  au- 
thorized me  to  say  that  he  joins  with 
me  on  this  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  the  funds  that  were 
stricken  out  by  the  Conte  substitute 
continuing  resolution  which  was 
passed  in  the  waning  days  of  the  last 
session.  As  a  result  of  that  cut  added 
to  previous  Reagan  cuts,  the  employ- 
ment services  in  almost  every  State  of 
the  union  are  a  shambles— this  at  a 
time  when  almost  9  million  people  are 
unemployed.  Such  cuts  at  this  time 
are  ridiculous. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  is  happening  in 
my  own  State  of  Illinois. 

First,  Statewide  layoffs  and  closings 
will  begin  on  February  15  with  the 
least  senior  employees  being  terminat- 
ed. 

Second,  22  Job  Service  offices  and  1 1 
WIN  offices  will  be  closed.  After  these 
closings,  the  State  will  have  only  38 
Job  Service  offices  and  7  WIN  offices. 

Third,  a  total  of  800  employees  will 
lose  their  jobs.  Of  that  amount,  500 
will  be  employees  who  now  work  in 
Job  Service  offices  and  in  the  central 
and  regional  offices  of  that  organiza- 
tion. The  remaining  300  employees 
who  will  lose  their  jobs  now  work  in 
the  WIN  office. 

After  the  reductions,  475  employees 
will  be  left  with  the  Job  Service,  a  49- 


percent  reduction  and  120  employees 
will  be  left  with  WIN.  a  72-percent  re- 
duction. This  is  the  office  which  at- 
tempts to  secure  full-  and  part-time 
jobs  for  AFDC  welfare  recipients. 

When  the  bill  was  on  the  floor  last 
December  10,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conte.  said: 

Let  me  assure  you  we  have  carefully  con- 
structed this  legislation  to  assure  that  first 
of  all  no  state  unemployment  office  may  be 
closed  as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  Second, 
no  employees  of  these  offices  may  be  laid 
off  as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  If  his  cal- 
culations are  wrong,  the  administration  will 
submit  a  supplemental  budget  refund  to 
assure  processing  the  higher  workload. 

Well,  I  say  the  administration's 
guesses  are  wrong  and  that  we  need 
action  now  to  stop  the  massive  layoffs 
in  Employment  Service  offices.  It  is 
sheer  stupidity  to  cut  off  and  to  stifle 
one  of  the  few  instrtmients  we  have  to 
put  people  back  to  work. 

This  bill  makes  available  an  addi- 
tional $210,490,000  from  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  to  restore  the 
Employment  Service  staffing  level  to 
the  level  of  the  March  1981  budget. 
-  This  will  provide  for  a  staff  level  of 
24.800  nationwide.  The  present  con- 
tinuing resolution  provides  only  17.500 
staff  positions  with  an  appropriation 
of  $1,932,656,000.  The  funds  appropri- 
ated here  will  provide  a  total  of 
$2,143,146,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
this  account. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  prompt  action 
on  my  bill. 


D  1515 
THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  night  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  stirring  and  in- 
spiring address  on  where  we  should  go 
in  1982.  There  were  two  features  of  it 
that  particularly  impressed  me.  The 
first  was  this  federalism  approach, 
which  means  that  in  the  future  we  can 
delegate  better  to  the  local  areas  so 
many  of  these  functions  the  Federal 
Government  now  controls. 

What  it  will  means  is  that  we  will  be 
able  to  cut  waste.  We  will  be  able  to 
cut  fraud.  We  will  be  able  to  cut  dupli- 
cation. 

The  other  strong  point  was  he  said 
there  will  be  no  tax  increases.  Now.  we 
have  got  to  absolutely  stop  taxing.  We 
need  more  savings,  and  he  said  we  will 
have  more  incentive  to  save. 

Remember  that  in  this  country 
today  we  are  only  able  to  save  5  per- 
cent. In  Japan  they  are  saving  18  per- 
cent. 

In  order  to  create  jobs,  we  need 
more  savings  in  America. 
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TWO  OUTLOOKS  ON  AMERICA 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcm&rlcs  ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  we  heard  two  different  kinds  of 
outlooks  on  America.  We  heard  F*resi- 
dent  Reagan  inspire  us  with  a  message 
of  progress  and  hope.  And  we  heard 
the  Democratic  reply  of  doom  and  de- 
spair, that  offered  criticism,  but  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  programs  or  alterna- 
tives. 

But  the  Democrats'  message  told  us 
a  lot  about  their  party  and  its  concern 
about  taxpayers.  The  centerpiece  of 
their  flashy  production  was  a  report 
on  a  series  of  trips  around  the  country 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
You  may  remember  that  there  were 
complaints  about  those  road  shows 
here  on  the  House  floor  some  weeks 
ago  and  we  were  assured  that  they 
were  assured  that  they  were  serving  a 
serious  legislative  purpose  and  they 
were  not  politically  motivated. 

Now  we  find  out  differently.  The 
Democrats  admitted  to  spending 
$65,000  for  their  partisan  message  last 
evening.  What  they  did  not  say  is  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  taxpayer  dollars 
were  used  to  help  produce  that  show. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  used 
that  might  better  be  directed  toward 
reducing  the  Federal  deficits  that  the 
Democrats  profess  to  be  so  concerned 
about. 

The  fact  is  the  Democrats  today  are 
no  different  from  the  Democrats  who 
failed  the  country  yesterday.  They 
still  believe  in  tax  and  tax,  spend  and 
spend,  and  elect,  they  hope,  elect. 
They  showed  us  so  last  night. 


the  former  President's  taped  messages, 
but  we  will  look  forward  to  see  if  it 
does. 

For  years  the  Democrats  have  relied 
on  political  machines.  These  days  they 
seem  to  rely  on  a  time  machine  for 
journeys  way  back. 


politically  motivated  campaign  presen- 
tation? 


I  KNOW  THE  QUESTION  BUT 
WHAT  IS  THE  ANSWER? 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  today  carried  a  story 
about  the  Democratic  Party's  filmed 
documenttu-y  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Now,  after  reporting  the  substance 
of  that  doom-and-gloom,  snake-oil 
show  biz,  the  Post  stated— now,  this  is 
the  Washington  Post  I  say  to  my 
friends— this: 

While  the  film  offered  no  specific  alterna- 
tives, the  Senate  Democratic  minority  ex- 
plored some  "new  ideas"  with  a  familiar 
ring,  some  straight  out  of  the  New  Deal- 
That  is  according  to  the  Washington 
Post. 

Now,  those  ideas  are  50  years  old. 
There  we  have  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Democratic  Party  wants  to  go  way 
back.  It  hjis  no  alternatives  to  the 
President's  program,  and  its  newest 
ideas  are  very  old— 50,  60,  75  years  old. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  any  of 


A  DEMOCRATIC  CAMPAIGN  AD 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  last  night's  television  re- 
sponse by  the  Democrats  to  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  address  was 
unfortunate. 

It  obviously  was  prepared  by  a  slick 
advertising  agency  from  Madison 
Avenue.  That  part  is  OK;  but  they  put 
it  together  without  even  giving  the 
President  the  courtesy  of  listening  to 
his  speech  and  then  reacting  to  his 
proposals. 

The  most  pathetic  part  of  the  re- 
sponse prepared  in  advance  was  that 
there  was  not  one  positive  alternative 
mentioned.  It  was  strictly  a  campaign 
ad,  at  a  time  when  America  wants 
ideas  and  leadership. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  got  ideas  and 
leadership  from  the  podium  last  night, 
not  from  the  assortment  of  one  liners 
that  came  in  the  name  of  a  response. 


THE  TAXPAYER  PAID 
DEMOCRATIC  RESPONSE 

(Mr.  HILER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  state  of  the  Union  address  in  this 
Chamber  last  night,  at  least  two  of  the 
major  television  networks  aired  a 
Democrat  response  to  the  President's 
message.  It  obviously  was  produced  in 
advance  of  the  President's  speech  at 
quite  an  expense,  with  a  great  deal  of 
planning. 

While  the  air  time  for  this  political- 
ly motivated  response  was  provided 
without  charge  by  the  networks,  its 
production,  according  to  each  network 
commentator,  was  paid  for  and  provid- 
ed by  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  this 
elaborate  presentation  on  TV  last 
night,  and  noted  the  extensive  use  of 
field  hearings  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  supposed  effects  of 
Reaganomics.  These  hearings,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  official  functions  of 
the  committee  and  of  this  body,  have 
been  taxpayer  funded.  This  includes 
air  travel,  lodging  and  meal  expenses, 
and  all  expenses  associated  with  the 
conduct  of  those  hearings. 

I  wonder  if  the  taxpayers  who  saw 
this  show  appreciated  the  use  of  these 
publicly  funded  hearings  in  a  political- 
ly   funded,    politically    produced,    and 


THE  SENIOR  AIDES  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  President  signed  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  which  includes 
in  its  provisions  the  program  for  the 
senior  aides.  There  is  some  talk  about 
the  survival  of  the  program  and  I  just 
would  simply  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  fact  that  the 
senior  aides  program  which  allows  127 
communities  in  this  Nation  to  benefit 
from  the  lifetime  experiences  of  more 
than  10,000  of  our  senior  citizens 
should  be  continued.  These  aides  work 
in  a  variety  of  functions.  They  gener- 
ally spend  about  20  hours  a  week  pro- 
viding support  for  the  local  council  on 
aging,  for  social  service  and  Outreach 
programs,  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
They  give  of  their  knowledge  and 
their  experience  while  providing  a 
very  dependable  source  of  manpower 
for  the  local  communities. 

These  are  individuals  who  have 
given  a  great  deal  to  their  country  and 
have  the  ability  to  continue  to  serve. 
It  is  serving  the  American  interests, 
helping  local  communities  use  local 
personal  resources  to  solve  local  prob- 
lems. 

I  support  the  senior  aide  program 
very  strongly,  as  I  do  all  programs  for 
the  elderly,  and  hope  it  can  be  contin- 
ued. 


THE  GREAT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
49ERS 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  just  would  like  to  take  this 
minute  to  pay  tribute  to  the  No.  1 
team  in  the  country,  the  San  Francis- 
co 49ers,  coach  Bill  Walsh,  Joe  Mon- 
tana, Eddie  DeBartolo,  Jr.,  the  owner, 
and  the  people  of  San  Francisco  who 
have  waited  a  long,  long,  long  time 
and  we  are  No.  I.  We  will  continue  to 
be  No.  1  for  about  10  years. 


THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 
HIGHWAY 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  the  President  spoke  about  the 
new  federalism  and  I  just  would  like  to 
touch  for  a  moment  on  one  small 
aspect  of  that. 
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Apparently  the  President  indicates 
that  we  should  take  2  of  the  4  cents 
that  presently  goes  into  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund,  turn  that  2  cents 
back  to  the  States,  along  with  the 
total  responsibility  by  the  States  for 
everything  in  highways  other  than  the 
interstate  program. 

Well,  the  facts  are  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  itself.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  cannot  complete  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  interstate  program 
through  1986  even  with  the  total  4 
cents  that  we  have  now,  so  we  certain- 
ly cannot  meet  that  responsibility 
with  only  2  cents;  so  if  we  indicate 
that  we  are  attempting  to  give  it  to 
the  States,  we  could  give  them  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  100,000  or  more 
unsafe  bridges  that  are  not  on  the 
Interstate  System,  the  primary 
system,  the  secondary  system,  the 
highway  safety  program,  and  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  total  mass  transit  pro- 
gram; if  we  gave  them  that  total  re- 
sponsibility and  did  not  give  them  any 
money  back  from  the  Federal  High- 
way System,  we  still  would  not  be  able 
to  complete  our  much-needed  Inter- 
state System  if  we  keep  the  4  cents;  so 
that  is  basic  arithmetic  and  that  has 
to  be  considered  during  this  session 
before  we  openly  embrace  some  kind 
of  a  plan  that  is  going  to  give  us  an 
awful  lot  in  transportation  for  noth- 
ing, or  for  half  price;  so  I  think  we 
have  got  to  look  into  that.  Those  are 
the  mathematical  facts. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW. THURSDAY,  JANUARY  28, 
1982 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES 

The    SPEAKER     laid     before     the 
House    the    following   communication 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 
Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  25,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Capitol.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  301  of  tlie  78th  Congress.  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant'Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy  for 
the  year  1982;  the  Honorable  Gerry  E. 
Studds  of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Honorable  Don  Young  of  Alaska. 


As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  author- 
ized to  serve  as  an  ex  offlco  member  of  the 
Board. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Jones. 

Chairman. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House   the   following   communication 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

and  Fisheries. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONeill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, The  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  453  of  the  96th  Congress,  as  amended,  I 
have  appointed  the  following  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine   Academy   for   the   year   1982:   the 
Honorable  Mario  Biaggi  of  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Brian  J.  Donnelly  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Honorable  Paul  N.  McCloskey 
of  California. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  author- 
ized to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 
With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Jones. 

Chairman. 


LET  POLAND  BE  POLAND:  A  DAY 
OF  SOLIDARITY  WITH  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  POLAND 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  382)  to 
permit  the  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States  of  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  film  "Let  Poland  Be 
Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity  With  the 
People  of  Poland,  "  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  382,  provid- 
ing for  the  release  within  the  United 
States  of  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  production  "Let  Poland 
Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity  With 
the  People  of  Poland." 


At  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
note  that  there  are  many  people  re- 
sponsible for  this  resolution  but  chief 
among  them  is  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Ed  Derwinski.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  served  with  Mr. 
Derwinski  on  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  since  he  came  to  Con- 
gress almost  20  years  ago.  During 
those  two  decades  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  Ed  Derwinski  has  shown  a  de- 
voted and  determined  concern  for  the 
people  of  Poland.  His  contribution  to 
this  resolution  and  many  other  legisla- 
tive initiatives  over  the  years  affirms 
and  confirms  his  contribution  and  in- 
terest in  promoting  peace  and  stability 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  commend  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
William  Broomtield,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Mr.  Fascell.  for 
their  efforts  and  cooperation  on  this 
resolution. 

Since  the  imposition  of  martial  law 
in  Poland  some  7  weeks  ago.  concerned 
and  freedom-loving  people  throughout 
the  world  have  sought  various  means 
to  express  their  support  for  the  Polish 
people  and  the  democratic  renewal 
movement  spearheaded  by  Solidarity. 
Both  symbolic  and  material  support 
has  been  evident  through  candles  in 
the  window,  public  demonstrations, 
and  food  and  medical  shipments.  As  a 
means  of  extending  that  support  and 
of  helping  to  keep  alive  the  process  of 
democratic  renewal  in  Poland,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proclaimed  January 
30  to  be  "Solidarity  Day." 

In  keeping  with  that  same  spirit,  the 
International  Communication  Agency 
(ICA)  will  broadcast  worldwide  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  a  television  program  which 
will  seek  to  provide  important  moral 
support  to  the  people  of  Poland.  It  is 
my  understanding  our  beloved  Speak- 
er is  going  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. It  will  include  messages  by  sev- 
eral heads  of  Western  governments, 
and  by  well-known  personalities  in  the 
entertainment  field.  ICA  intends  to 
beam  this  production  via  satellite  to 
over  300  million  people  throughout 
the  world. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 382  is  to  waive  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  501  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  on  the  dissemination  of  ICA 
materials  in  the  United  States.  If  Con- 
gress approves  this  legislation,  the 
program  will  be  broadcast  in  the 
United  States  on  or  around  January 
31,  or  within  30  days  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Poland 
need  to  know  through  every  possible 
means  that  the  American  public  and 
all  freedom- loving  people  of  the  world 
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are  deeply  concerned  about  their  fate 
and  strongly  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Polish  people  to  solve  problems  in 
their  own  way.  By  increasing  aware- 
ness in  the  United  States  of  this  im- 
portant objective,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 382  deserves  the  unequivocal  sup- 
port of  the  Congress.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  House 
leadership  in  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion which  would  allow  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  to  make 
available  in  the  United  States  the  film 
entitled,  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A 
Day  of  Solidarity  with  the  People  of 
Poland."  The  film  would  be  aired  on 
or  about  January  31  in  commemora- 
tion of  Solidarity  Day. 

It  is  appropriate  and  politically  sym- 
bolic that  we  permit  this  film  to  be 
shown  within  the  United  States.  The 
courageous  actions  of  the  Polish 
people  and  of  the  independent  trade 
union.  Solidarity,  are  historic  in 
nature.  At  this  moment,  Poles  are  rislt- 
ing  their  safety  and  well-being  in  order 
to  secure  an  additional  measure  of 
freedom.  So  that  this  momentous 
event  may  be  fully  appreciated  in  all 
its  complexity,  the  American  people 
should  have  the  benefit  of  this  excel- 
lent documentary— "Let  Poland  Be 
Poland." 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution.  By  allowing 
this  film  to  be  shown  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  demonstrating  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  worldwide. 

We  are  also  reinforcing  our  previous 
warning  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
quislings  in  Warsaw  that  the  United 
States  cares  what  happens  to  the 
Polish  people,  and  will  not  tolerate  an 
erosion  of  the  gains  already  won  by 
Solidarity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr.    Der- 

WINSKI). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  the  time,  but  he  may  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield  to 
me? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD)  intend  to  object?  He  has 
a  reservation  of  objection.  Does  the 
gentleman  intend  to  object? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  intend  to,  obviously  not,  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am    very    pleased    to    join    my    dear 


friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
in  this  legislative  effort. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  watch- 
ing this  program  Sunday  night.  It 
should  dramatically  intensify  the 
world's  interest  in  the  Communist  op- 
pression of  Poland.  Frankly,  coopera- 
tion of  free  world  nations  with  the 
United  States  in  responding  to  the 
martial  law  imposed  in  Poland  has 
been  disappointing,  and  this  dramatic 
film  should  serve  to  underscore  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  situation  direct- 
ed from  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  inspired  by  the  resistance  of 
the  Polish  people  to  communism.  We 
have  seen  their  pride  in  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  their  support  of  the  amazing 
development  of  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment, which  has  gained  the  support  of 
the  AFL-CIO  for  its  tremendous 
effort  to  honestly  represent  the  work- 
ers of  Poland.  Solidarity  also  is  a  le- 
gitimate nationalistic  movement. 

The  martial  law  imposed  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  Poland  is  only 
the  latest  episode  in  the  tragedy  af- 
flicting the  Polish  people  and  all  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  as  a  result 
of  the  Yalta  agreement  under  which 
the  Soviets  have  suppressed  the  free- 
doms for  which  they  yearn. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  our 
Speaker  is  among  the  distinguished 
persons  who  will  be  appearing  in  this 
film.  I  urge  all  Members  to  support 
this  resolution  waiving  the  prohibition 
against  showing  this  film  in  the 
United  States.  The  film  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  there  would 
not  be  any  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion, but  when  the  Members  realize 
that  our  beloved  Speaker  is  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  film,  that  would 
certainly  answer  any  questions  anyone 
might  have  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
resolution. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  support  the  ar- 
gument made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki).  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  is  a  battle  worldwide  for  the  at- 
tention and,  therefore,  the  minds  of 
men.  Even  given  this  media  world  we 
live  in  these  days,  after  7  weeks  now  of 
martial  law,  the  story  in  Poland  is 
starting  to  fade  away  from  the  head- 
lines, but  the  oppression  by  the  Polish 
Army  continues. 

It  is  important  that  this  dramatic 
program,  which  will  have  a  worldwide 
impact,  have  the  full  support  of  the 
Congress.  The  other  body  is  going  to 
give  it  its  full  support.  It  is  totally  bi- 
partisan. It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  American  efforts  to  dramatize 
the  evils  of  communism  that  we  have 
seen  in  many  years.  I  think  it  serves  a 
tremendous  purpose  in  that  it  will 
dramatize  the  fight  the  Polish  people 
arc  waging  for  freedom,  and  just  as 
important,  it  will  also  dramatize  the 


fact  that  communism  is  inherently 
weak,  evil,  and  doomed  to  failure. 
That  is  a  lesson  that  has  to  be  learned 
again  and  again  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  where  people  sometimes  even 
get  tolerant  of  the  Communist  foreign 
policies  and  Communist  machinations. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  practical  pro- 
gram. This  resolution  deserves  every- 
one's full  support.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, our  distinguished  chairman, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  our 
ranking  member,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  bringing  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  at  this  appropriate 
time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fully  support 
this  endeavor  of  allowing  our  Interna- 
tional Communications  Agency  to 
show  the  film  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland: 
A  Day  of  Solidarity  With  the  People 
of  Poland,"  at  a  time  when  our  entire 
Nation  is  going  to  commemorate  Janu- 
ary 30  as  a  day  of  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Poland. 

The  people  of  Poland  cherish  the 
right  of  freedom.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  demonstrate  our  sup- 
port of  those  people  who  are  fighting 
for  this  priceless  right,  a  right  that  we 
enjoy  every  day,  and  one  that  they  are 
being  denied. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  people  of  Poland  are  the  victims 
of  repression,  not  the  cause  of  it.  Why, 
then,  are  they  being  punished  for  it? 

While  I  consider  this  resolution  a 
salutary  one,  the  tragic  fact  is  that  the 
Poles  are  not  merely  hungry;  they  are 
starving.  Our  Government's  cancella- 
tion of  food  aid  to  Poland  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  suffering  of  the  Polish 
people.  Private  organizations  are  doing 
their  best  to  provide  enough  food  to 
see  them  through  the  winter,  but  it  is 
scarcely  enough  to  provide  the  barest 
essential  for  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old.  Meanwhile,  the  poultry  in- 
dustry in  Poland,  its  most  important 
source  of  animal  protein,  is  in  danger 
of  collapse  because  of  the  lack  of  grain 
feed. 

I  totally  agree  with  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  encourage  the  Polish 
Government  to  lift  martial  law.  to  free 
those  in  arbitrary  detention,  and  to  re- 
store the  internationally  recognized 
rights   of   the   Polish   people   to   free 
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speech  and  association,  but  we  are 
only  adding  to  the  suffering  of  the 
Polish  people  by  penalizing  their  gov- 
ernment through  cutoff  of  aid.  I  urge 
the  administration  to  find  more  appro- 
priate means  to  let  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment know  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
repression,  and  to  restore  food  ship- 
ments to  its  helpless  citizens. 

Like  the  prisoners  of  Fascist  and 
Communist  States  to  whom  the  politi- 
cal persuasion  of  the  jailer  does  not 
make  much  difference,  so  also  to  those 
who  are  starving  the  refusal  to  offer 
lifesaving  nourishment  is  a  mortal 
wound,  irrespective  of  the  high  princi- 
ples behind  the  refusal. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  ask  for  regular  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object?  He 
does  not  have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  want  to  go 
on  record  as  supporting  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency— now  called  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency— was 
founded.  Congress  mandated  that  its 
media  products,  such  as  films,  should 
not  be  distributed  in  the  United 
States. 

There  was  a  good  reason  for  this 
prohibition.  No  one  wants  to  see  a  tax- 
supported  Information  agency  engag- 
ing In  programs  In  this  country. 

There  is  a  danger  these  programs 
could  turn  into  partisan  political  prop- 
aganda. Even  if  such  programs  were 
merely  perceived  as  propaganda  by 
large  numbers  of  Americans,  it  would 
not  be  right. 

So  the  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom,  put 
In  this  prohibition.  I  think  It  makes 
good  sense.  This  Is  not  to  say.  howev- 
er, that  the  prohibition  was  meant  to 
be  absolute,  as  numerous  subsequent 
actions  by  the  Congress  have  indicat- 
ed. 

There  have  been  Instances  In  which 
the  Congress  granted  the  Information 
agency  a  "waiver"  so  Its  films  could  be 
seen  by  the  people  who  pay  for  It,  the 
American  taxpayers. 

I  suppose  the  most  memorable  of 
these  exceptions  to  the  rule  was  the 
film  on  the  death  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  titled,  "Years  of  Lightning. 
Day  of  Drums."  This  moving  tribute 
to  the  slain  President  was  shown  on 
television,  as  well  as  In  American  thea- 
ters. 

I  am  Informed  over  70  International 
Communication  Agency  films  have 
been  allowed  to  be  shown  In  the 
United  States  by  Congress. 


So.  there  is  ample  precedent  to  show 
ICA  material  to  the  American  people. 

I  believe  the  current  ICA  presenta- 
tion entitled  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A 
Day  of  Solidarity  With  the  People  of 
Poland"  Is  obviously  one  of  those  films 
the  American  people  should  get  the 
chance  to  see.  That  is  why  I  have 
joined  our  colleagues  In  cosponsorlng 
a  resolution  that  will  allow  It  to  be 
shown  In  the  United  States  on  or 
about  January  31.  1982.  and  for  30 
days  thereafter. 

It  promises  to  be  a  moving  tribute  to 
the  spirit  of  freedom  so  typical  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
Poland.  It  is  nonpartisan  and  In  the 
great  tradition  of  American  concern 
for  human  rights. 

I  would  personally  like  to  see  more 
ICA  material  made  available  to  the 
taxpayers,  while  still  keeping  the 
spirit  of  the  prohibition  against  whole- 
sale dissemination  of  their  products. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Eckart).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  382 

Whereas  the  Polish  Action  Committee  has 
called  on  free  peoples  everywhere  to  com- 
memorate January  30,  1982.  as  a  Day  of  Sol- 
idarity with  the  People  of  Poland: 

Whereas  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTTJ),  and  other 
labor  organizations  throughout  the  world 
are  commemorating  this  day  with  rallies 
and  other  observances; 

Whereas  the  President  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  January  30,  1982,  to  be 
Solidarity  Day  In  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  heads  of  state  of  many  free 
world  nations  will  join  in  observing  SolidaLrl- 
ty  Day; 

Whereas  these  observances  will  be  broad- 
cast worldwide,  over  television  and  radio,  to 
an  expected  audience  of  over  300  million 
people;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  be  aware  of,  and  partici- 
pants in,  this  worldwide  effort:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  second  sentence  of  section  501  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461).  the 
Director  of  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency  may  make  the  film  entitled 

"Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  Poland"  available  for 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1982,  or  within  thirty  days  thereaf- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell). 


Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
this  resolution. 

Many  times  in  the  past,  the  Con- 
gress has  asked  that  a  film  produced 
by  the  International  Communication 
Agency  for  overseas  viewing  be  re- 
leased for  distribution  within  the 
United  States.  We  have  asked  for  such 
exceptions  in  the  law  because  we  have 
felt  the  films  to  be  of  exceptional 
value  in  helping  Americans  to  learn 
more  about  our  own  past  and  present, 
about  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  community,  and 
about  the  policies  and  cultures  of 
other  nations. 

House  Joint  Resolution  382  Is  not  an 
unusual  resolution.  In  fact  It  Is  In 
keeping  with  ICA's  mandate  which 
recognizes  America's  need  to  under- 
stand the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  the  need  to 
represent  to  overseas  audiences  the 
policies  and  varied  cultures  present  in 
the  United  States. 

This  ICA  film  reflects  U.S.  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  Polish  people.  Its 
release  would  allow  Americans  to  view 
a  documentary  which  points  out  the 
trying  events  In  Poland  from  a  wide 
perspective.  The  film  Includes  state- 
ments from  many  world  leaders  In  ad- 
dition to  a  statement  from  our  own 
President.  It  presents  the  history  of 
Solidarity  and  covers  demonstrations 
of  support  from  around  the  world  for 
the  Polish  labor  union.  But  most  Im- 
portantly, the  release  of  this  film 
would  allow  Americans,  In  a  small  way. 
to  join  with  many  other  nations  in 
celebrating  the  message  of  Solidarity 
and  In  mourning  the  suppression  of 
that  message  In  Poland. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
resolution.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
cations, and  after  consultations  with 
my  chairman.  Representative  Tim 
WiRTH.  I  wish  to  engage  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell)  in  a  colloquy  on  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  program  to  the  American 
people  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service. 

The  program  to  be  shown.  "Let 
Poland  Be  Polsoid."  may  be  transmit- 
ted on  the  facilities  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  for  use  by  its 
member  stations.  I  wish  to  stress  that 
PBS  would  not  be  broadcasting  this 
event  as  a  PBS  program.  It  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  International  Commu- 
nication Agency.  It  would  be  distribut- 
ed  under   a   provision   of   the   Public 
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Broadcasting  Act  (section  396  (h)(2)) 
which  permits  excess  satellite  distribu- 
tion capacity  to  be  made  available  to 
other  entities  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  This  provision  of  law  was  not  de- 
signed or  intended  to  provide  a  means 
to  transmit  Government  messages,  but 
as  a  way  to  provide  access  to  public 
broadcasting  stations  by  independent 
producers.  The  circumstances  of  this 
particular  broadcast  via  PBS,  in  other 
words,  are  unusual  and  exceptional. 

An  important  issue  is  at  stake  here 
and  should  be  understood  by  all  con- 
cerned. Neither  PBS,  National  Public 
Radio,  nor  any  public  broadcasting  li- 
censee should  be  viewed  as  having  re- 
sponsibilities or  obligations  that  are 
different  from  commerical  broadcast- 
ers in  choosing  to  carry  any  pro- 
grams—whether or  not  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  Government. 

Under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  television  and  radio  stations  re- 
serve the  right  to  exercise  their  inde- 
pendent broadcast  judgment  as  to 
whether  to  carry  news  special.s  or 
other  events.  The  choice  is  theirs— and 
not  the  Government's.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  respect  at  all  times. 

And  it  is  of  critical  importance  to 
public  broadcasters,  especially  since 
they  receive  some  Federal  funding. 
But  such  funding  is  not  and  has  never 
been  provided  in  order  to  establish  a 
Government-controlled  medium  carry- 
ing Government-produced  messages. 
Indeed,  the  financing  of  public  broad- 
casting has  been  structured  precisely 
to  insulate  the  system  from  political 
interference.  Federal  support  for 
public  broadcasting  is  intended  to 
strengthen  the  very  independence  of 
editorial  judgment  that  is  so  crucial  to 
all  broadcasters. 

Nothing  in  the  waiver  we  are  consid- 
ering today  should  be  construed  to 
compromise  this  basic  tenet  of  commu- 
nication law  and  practice. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaicer,  I 
concur  fully  with  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. This  resolution  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  compromise  the  independ- 
ence of  public  broadcasting.  I  agree 
that  public  broadcasters,  no  less  than 
commerical  broadcasters,  must  retain 
final  judgment  as  to  whether  to  broad- 
cast any  event,  without  interference 
by  the  Government.  The  sole  inten- 
tion in  passing  this  resolution  is  to 
make  this  film  available  to  interested 
Americans,  as  we  have  done  with  other 
ICA  productions  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  requires  to  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   (Mr. 

BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  for  his  work  on 


this  legislation,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  382  and  urge 
its  overwhelming  approval  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

For  more  than  6  weeks  the  brave 
people  of  Poland  have  suffered  oppres- 
sion at  the  hands  of  their  government. 
The  spark  of  freedom  which  had  been 
enkindled  by  the  shipyard  workers  in 
Gdansk  and  which  had  spread 
throughout  the  country,  had  become 
too  great  a  threat  to  Poland's  Commu- 
nist rulers.  Martial  law,  internment 
and  violence  have  replaced  the  traces 
of  liberty  which  Solidarity  had  so 
painstakingly  won. 

It  is  important  that  individuals  and 
nations  that  are  offended  by  the  mili- 
tary crackdown  in  Poland  make  those 
feelings  known  to  the  people  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  doing 
so  is  by  insuring  that  the  truth  about 
the  situation  in  Poland  is  widely 
broadcast.  Congress  has  an  opportuni- 
ty to  facilitate  this  effort  by  exempt- 
ing the  International  Communication 
Agency's  (ICA)  film  "Let  Poland  Be 
Poland  "  from  the  prohibition  against 
domestic  showing  of  the  agency's 
films.  Lifting  the  prohibition  for  this 
film  will  allow  it  to  be  shown  in  the 
United  States  during  the  upcoming 
worldwide  day  of  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Poland.  It  is  a  film  which 
Americans  should  see  and  I  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  it  will  be  shown. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  382,  the  bill  I  cospon- 
sored  with  him  to  permit  the  broad- 
casting in  the  United  States  of  the 
film  produced  by  the  International 
Communication  Agency  entitled,  "Let 
Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  Poland." 

The  Polish  Action  Committee  has 
called  on  free  peoples  everywhere  to 
join  in  the  commemoration  of  January 
30.  1982,  a£  a  Day  of  Solidarity  with 
the  people  of  Poland  in  their  struggle 
against  Communist  repression,  and 
the  President  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  January  30  as  Solidarity 
Day  in  the  United  States. 

Many  Poles  have  lost  their  lives, 
thousands  have  been  prisoned,  and 
basic  freedoms  of  communication  and 
movement  have  been  severely  cur- 
tailed or  are  nonexistent.  We  as  Amer- 
icans, along  with  free  peoples  all  over 
the  world,  must  join  our  hearts  and 
our  minds  with  the  courageous  Polish 
people,  who  have  never  lost  their  fer- 
vent desire  for  freedom.  The  shipyard 
workers,  the  coal  miners,  the  farmers, 
and  all  the  people  of  Poland  must 
know  that  Americans  will  never  be 
silent  aboyt  this  brutal  war  on  their 
liberty. 


The  Communists  in  Moscow  have 
worked  to  defeat  the  progress  toward 
reform,  even  though  both  Communist 
Poland  and  the  Kremlin  have  signed 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  advoactlng  the  freer  movement 
of  peoples,  access  to  information,  and 
humanitarian  cooperation  among  peo- 
ples. Both  nations  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  claim  to  believe  in 
fundamental  human  rights,  and  in  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual. 

On  December  15,  1981,  the  Congress 
approved  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  Solidarity  Movement  in  Poland 
and  its  attempt  to  bring  human  digni- 
ty to  Poland.  The  bill,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  reign  of 
terror  in  Poland  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Congress  also  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  halt  the  deportation  of  Poles 
in  this  country  because  of  the  grim  sit- 
uation in  their  homeland,  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  approved  this  recom- 
mendation. 

The  former  Polish  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  has  urged  Ameri- 
cans not  to  be  silent  about  the  brutal 
war  against  freedom  in  Poland,  and  to 
give  solidarity,  support  and  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  people  of  Poland. 

On  Solidarity  Day,  January  30,  we 
join  in  our  hearts  and  our  minds  with 
the  brave  people  of  Poland  in  their 
prayers  for  a  just  and  peaceful  end  to 
their  beloved  country's  difficulties.* 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 382  to  permit  the  broadcasting  in 
the  United  States  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency  film.  "Let 
Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
with  the  People  of  Poland."  The  sup- 
pression of  freedom  in  Poland  by  the 
Communist  rulers  and  the  courage  dis- 
played by  the  Polish  people  serve  to 
remind  the  Americans  of  the  need  to 
cherish  our  own  freedoms  and  human 
rights.  The  film,  normally  intended 
for  the  millions  who  are  unfortunately 
trapped  in  the  captive  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe,  will  be  a  vivid  reminder  to 
the  American  audience  that  the  Polish 
people  need  our  sympathy  and  pray- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
382  should  also  send  a  signal  to  the 
Communist  rulers  of  Poland  and 
Russia  that  we  do  not  condone  or  tol- 
erate their  dictatorial  actions.* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  I  will  ask  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  if  he  has  any  requests  for 
time  under  the  regular  order  for  the 
consideration  and  debating  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOlifFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKART).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened intently  last  night,  as  we  all  did, 
to  President  Reagan  as  he  outlined 
the  state  of  the  Union.  But  nowhere  in 
his  remarks  did  I  find  any  reference  to 
the  condition  of  10  million  and  more 
unemployed  people  in  our  country. 
The  silence,  I  will  tell  you,  was  deafen- 
ing. 

Let  me  offer  to  you  another  view,  a 
Republican  view,  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram. I  am  entering  into  the  Record 
the  recent  statements  of  Howard  Col- 
lier, director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  the  State  of 
Ohio— who  said,  in  part,  that  Ohio  is 
suffering  "cardiac  failure"  and  that 
the  Reagan  program  was  a  "disaster" 
for  Ohio. 

With  record  unemployment  in  Ohio; 
with  a  record  State  deficit  in  Ohio, 
with  a  record  tax  increase  in  Ohio,  our 
Republican  Governor,  James  Rhodes, 
has  seen  fit  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  in 
his  administration's  candid  assessment 
of  the  Reagan  recession  on  Ohio. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  from  States 
who  face  economic  difficulties  to  heed 
the  warnings  recently  sounded  in 
Ohio. 

If  left  unabated— result  in  the  de- 
struction of  much  of  State  govern- 
ment and  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion at  all  levels. 

The  President  is  going  for  broke. 
And  that  is  where  we  all  will  end  up.  if 
he  does  not  succeed. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  following: 
Remarks  of  Howard  L.  Collier.  Director 

OF  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

State  of  Ohio,  January  19.  1982 
to  the  state  controlling  board 

Thank  you  for  allowing  the  OBM  staff  to 
make  an  extraordinary  series  of  presenta- 
tions here  today.  They  are  essential  for  clar- 


ity but.  at  best,  will  only  give  a  view  of  the 
economic  and  social  depression  that  has  a 
firm  grip  on  Ohio. 

1  will  provide  an  introduction  and  some  re- 
marks I  feel  pertinent  for  today  and  the 
coming  weeks. 

I  appear  before  you  today  with  moral  and 
professional  resolve  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  is  no  choice.  My  oath  and  yours 
is  exact. 

But  I  also  appear  before  you  with  a  deep- 
ening personal  sadness,  grief,  and  despair. 
At  best,  the  required  acts  I  will  take  to 
uphold  my  constitutional  responsibility  and 
yours  will— if  left  unabated— result  in  the 
destruction  of  much  of  State  government 
and  our  system  of  public  education  at  all 
levels. 

Collectively,  the  members  of  this  board 
and  I  have  spent  more  than  100  man  years— 
nearly  always  working  cooperatively— in  de- 
signing, drafting  and  implementing  the 
spectrum  of  programs  and  safety  nets  that 
are  now  In  unprecedented  jeopardy. 

The  newest  game  to  sweep  the  State— in- 
cluding the  State  house  and  media— is  what 
kind  of  something  is  to  blame  for  our  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs.  The  popularity  of 
Rubik's  cube  pales  by  comparison. 

As  a  preface,  I  can  say  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  the  President  of  the  senate,  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  members  of  both  parties  in  both 
houses  are  virtually  blameless. 

The  something  is  real. 

Federal  policies  are  destroying  the  indus- 
trial/agricultural heartland.  Ohio  is  the 
heart  of  the  heartland  and  is  suffering  car- 
Aiac  failure. 

A.  Our  steel  industry  has  been  given  away 
by  Federal  policy,  not  by  greedy  manage- 
ment or  corrupt  unions.  Dumping  is  trans- 
shipped, condoned  or  ignored  or  rationa- 
lized. 

B.  Grain  embargoes— real  and  threat- 
ened—have made  us  an  unreliable  supplier 
for  foreign  markets. 

C.  Foreign  auto  imports  are  a  glut  while 
American  manufacturers  face  restrictive 
tariffs  in  their  attempts  at  the  export 
market. 

D.  Federal  interest  policies  have  created  a 
shambles  of  the  construction  and  housing 
industries. 

E.  Federal  tax/spending  policies  have  cre- 
ated a  trillion-dollar  debt— growing  dally- 
that  must  be  constantly  refinanced  at 
higher  cost,  holding  interest  rates  high. 

F.  The  Federal  Government  has  failed  to 
adopt  any  concept  of  creative  capitalism  to 
provide  the  risk  capital  for  the  relndustriali- 
zation  of  the  heartland. 

G.  The  Federal  Government's  policies 
caused  the  Ohio  depression  and  collapse  of 
basic  Industry,  but  the  Federal  Government 
expects  remaining  Ohio  business  to  be  taxed 
to  repay  our  massive  unemployment  com- 
pensation Federal  loan.  This  course  of 
action  will  only  make  Ohio  products  more 
costly,  close  more  businesses  and  make  the 
problem  more  severe. 

H.  Federal  policy  is  closing  B.E.S.  offices 
at  a  time  when  hope  in  Ohio  is  in  short 
supply. 

I.  Social  benefits  (food  stamps,  medicaid) 
are  being  cut  at  the  time  of  our  greatest 
need. 

J.  Ohio— even  while  in  a  deepening  depres- 
sion—receives the  fourth  lowest  rate  of 
return  on  its  tax  dollars  sent  to  Washington 
(Texas.  Connecticut.  Indiana). 

K.  Because  of  this  litany,  the  general  as- 
sembly is  forced  to  raise  taxes  on  a  base 
that  is  either  flat  or  constricting. 

These  are  a  lot  of  "somethings"  that 
placed  us  where  we  are  today.  The  com- 


bined impact  is  only  now  becoming  appar- 
ent. 

Without  a  swift  and  massive  shift  in  Fed- 
eral policy  toward  Ohio,  we  can  expect  a 
worsening  depression  and  a  lengthy  reces- 
sion broken  by  episodic  periods  of  growth. 
Those  periods  will  provide  hope  but  no  long- 
term  substance. 

I  could  spend  an  hour  explaining  why  the 
"sun  belt"  is  not  the  reason  for  our  current 
state  of  affairs.  Our  assets  and  location 
have  improved  since  Ohio  was  first  industri- 
alized. It  is  important  to  understand  but  not 
critical  to  the  presentation  today. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  glass  industry, 
the  rubber  industry,  the  steel  industry,  and 
the  auto  industry,  will  never  again— in  our 
lifetimes— provide  jobs  for  Ohioans  to  the 
degree  they  did  ten  years  ago.  or  five  years 
ago. 

Each  of  you  has  a  feel  for  each  one  of 
these  "somethings"  that  caused  this  meet- 
ing today.  Your  list  might  be  longer  than 
mine  but  would  start  with  mine. 

A  specific  indication  for  your  concern  was 
a  little  publicized  appropriation  you  made 
to  OMB  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  create  an 
econometric  model  correlated  to  Ohio  and 
the  Ohio  economy.  Your  intention  was  to 
quantify  the  difference  between  national 
models  and  the  deflator  effect  of  Ohio  reali- 
ty. 

I  am  asking  you  for  early  funding  so  work 
can  begin.  It  can  be  perfected  for  use  by  the 
next  Governor  and  the  next  general  assem- 
bly. 

Done  properly,  it  will  save  me  from  having 
to  serve  a  fourth  term  under  circumstances 
similar  to  today. 

The  technical  presentation  will  be  han- 
dled by  Matt  Filipic.  assistant  director,  and 
our  staff. 

We  are  opposed  to  cutting  welfare  bene- 
fits. A  cut  at  this  time  could  precipitate  the 
final  collapse  of  the  social  safety  net  and 
clearly  endanger  life,  health  and  safety. 

Federal  policies  are  already  making  holes 
in  the  net  that  Ohioans  cannot  afford  to 
mend.  Neither  can  we  afford  the  risk  of  col- 
lapsing the  net. 

I  don't  expect  any  of  you  to  applaud  this 
decision,  but  I  ask  your  support  that  the 
check  of  last  resort  is  not  diminished  due  to 
insufficient  funds. 

This  question  will  t>e  on  a  future  special 
board  agenda. 

There  are  probably  members  in  the  four 
caucuses  who  will  not  agree  with  the  exemp- 
tion of  welfare  benefits  from  cuts,  but  it  is  a 
responsible  and  humane  act. 

We  have  attempted  to  expose  all  known 
problems  at  this  single  meeting.  That  is 
only  to  free  us  all  to  address  solutions  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

I  will  be  working  through  George  Lord 
seeking  your  advice  on  such  matters  as  defi- 
nition of  emergencies,  procedures  to  acceler- 
ate the  capital  program— including  the 
prison  bill,  to  create  jobs,  and  lastly,  keep- 
ing you  informed  on  an  orderly  basis  of 
what  OMB  is  doing  through  this  crisis. 

We  have  spent  all  of  my  first  .19  days  in 
office  defining  the  potential  problem,  that 
chase  is  still  incomplete. 

Hopefully,  we  can  start  next  week  on  solu- 
tions. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  courtesy  and  pa- 
tience. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  1ST  LT.  MICHAEL 
A.  MATTSON 

(Mr.  DYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  a  history  rich  in  the 
tradition  of  heroes.  Today,  I  rise  to 
honor  and  commemorate  a  young  man 
who  demonstrated  his  valor  in  a  quiet 
marmer.  Air  Force  1st  Lt.  Michael  A. 
Mattson,  flying  a  night  intercept 
training  mission,  was  lost  at  sea  on  De- 
cember 18.  1981. 

It  is  wrong  to  think  that  bravery  can 
only  be  exhibited  under  combat  condi- 
tions, one  must  also  include  those  indi- 
viduals who  go  out  day  after  day  in 
the  defense  of  their  country  where  the 
risk  of  fatal  injury  is  always  present. 
Every  military  pilot  knows  that  each 
flight,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  pos- 
sesses an  element  of  danger.  Yet,  they 
remain  aware  that  a  strong  and  highly 
trained  Air  Force  is  a  vital  ingredient 
to  this  country's  survival.  First  Lieu- 
tenant Mattson  knew  and  appreciated 
the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy  in  the 
United  States.  His  service  and  dedica- 
tion to  our  Air  Force  was  evidence 
that  he  was  willing  to  protect  these 
rights. 

Michael  Mattson  was  born  on  Janu- 
ary 8.  1957,  in  Joppa.  Md.  Since  his 
childhood  he  dreamed  of  becoming  a 
pilot.  He  spent  4  hard  years  studying 
at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
then  went  on  for  1  year  of  pilot  train- 
ing at  Lubbock,  Tex.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  3  months  of  fighter  lead-in 
training  at  Hollman  Air  Force  Base  in 
New  Mexico  and  then  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Phantom  jet  during  6 
months  of  intensive  training  at  Luke 
Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.  Finally,  on  June 
24.  1981.  he  was  assigned  as  an  aircraft 
commander  to  the  336th  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron,  4th  Tactical  Fight- 
er Wing,  at  Goldsboro.  N.C. 

First  Lieutenant  Mattson  combined 
a  love  for  flying  with  his  love  for  his 
country.  Perhaps  his  dream  of  becom- 
ing a  pilot  can  best  be  expressed 
through  his  favorite  poem. 

High  Plight 
Oh.  I  have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 
And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-silvered 

wings: 
Sunward  I've  climbed,  and  joined  the  tum- 
bling mirth 
Of  sun  split   clouds-and   done   a   hundred 

things 
You    have    not    dreamed    of-wheeled    and 

soared  and  swung 
High  in  the  sunlit  silence.  Hovering  there, 
I've  chased  the  shouting  wind  along,  and 

flung 
My  eager  craft  through  footless  hills  of  air 
Up,  up  the  long  delirious,  burning  blue 
I've  topped  the  windswept  heights  with  easy 

grace 
Where  never  lark,  or  even  eagle  flew. 
And,  while  with  silent,  lifting  mind  I've  trod 
The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space, 


Put  out  my  hand,  and  touched  the  face  of 
God. 

—John  Gillespie  Magee.  Jr. 

Michael  was  on  his  way  to  compiling 
an  outstanding  career  record.  I  had 
the  highest  respect  for  his  character 
and  motivation.  He  was  of  the  materi- 
al of  which  heroes  are  made,  and  as  is 
the  case  with  such  men,  his  stay 
among  us  was  far  too  brief.  I,  along 
with  his  comrades  and  the  Nation 
share  the  tremendous  sorrow  and 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family:  We  are  all  the  poorer  for  his 
loss.  Although  he  may  no  longer  be 
with  us,  a  little  of  his  spirit  and  cour- 
age will  remain  in  everyone  his  life 
touched.  His  untiring  devotion  to  duty 
did  much  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  promote  the 
cause  of  justice  and  order  throughout 
the  world.  His  zestful  energy  and  un- 
daunted determination  to  serve  his 
Nation  will  be  an  enduring  example  to 
all  brave  men  and  women  who  will 
follow  in  his  profession. 


CBS  REPORT  ON  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Bailey)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  something  is  dreadfully  or 
terribly  wrong  at  CBS.  I  had  occasion 
last  weekend  to  view  the  so-called  CBS 
report  on  Southeast  Asia.  I  guess  it 
was  in  effect  an  attempt  to  try  to  dis- 
miss out  of  hand  the  contention  that 
General  Westmoreland  and  others 
have  made  that  the  reason  for  that 
terrible  policy  failure  had  to  do  with 
something  that  happened  here  at 
home.  It  was  an  apparent  thinly  veiled 
attack  or  criticism  of  Westmoreland's 
remarks  to  that  effect. 

When  I  returned  from  overseas  I 
had  attended  law  school  at  Duquesne 
University  in  Pittsburgh  at  night,  and 
as  part  of  my  studies  I  chose  a  seminar 
in  political  and  civil  rights.  I  wrote  my 
thesis  on  press  responsibility.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  journalists  in  our 
country,  I  think,  do  try  to  adhere  to 
some  standard  of  responsibility  and 
some  degree  of  objectivity  in  the  work 
that  they  do.  As  part  of  my  studies.  I 
had  occasion  to  analyze  a  CBS  white 
paper,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
It  was  a  very  poor  job.  a  very  dishon- 
est editing  job  that  was  done. 

The  reasons  for  the  criticism  were 
good.  The  questions  that  were  raised 
were  good.  They  were  questions  that 
should  have  been  asked.  The  editing 
that  was  done,  the  way  the  material 
was  treated,  detracted  from  the  credi- 
bility of  that  work.  They  also  mocked 
the  intent  and  the  purpose  of  the  first 
amendment  and  what  it  is  for. 

I  have  seen  other  CBS  documenta- 
ries, 'The  Guns  of  Autumn."  Walter 
Cronkite's  response  to  "The  Guns  of 


Autumn"  when  CBS  was  threatened 
with  a  lawsuit  over  its  content  was 
that,  "Mirrors  don't  lie.  "  That  is 
rather  naive.  It  is  also  a  little  self- 
righteous,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
fair  way  to  use  the  6:30  news. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  with 
the  so-called  juggling  of  figures  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  honestly  do  not 
know.  I  would  be  dishonest  if  I  said  to 
you  that  I  would  be  very  quick  to 
accept  the  CBS  interpretation  of 
events  or  their  so-called  investigative 
work  done  on  that  project.  I  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  confidence  in  CBS's 
ability  to  be  objective.  But.  I  really 
have  to  wonder  whether  or  not  the 
outcome,  what  the  policy  affected, 
would  have  been  any  different.  Let  us 
suppose  that  those  figures  were  jug- 
gled. I  do  not  think  it  would  make  that 
much  difference.  I  do  not  think  that 
in  terms  of  the  political  or  military  al- 
ternatives available  to  this  country  at 
the  time,  we  would  have  done  any- 
thing differently. 

Second.  I  think  the  show  does  a 
greater  disservice.  It  does  something 
to  truth  and  thus  history,  and  I  guess 
this  is  what  turns  in  my  stomach  when 
I  watch  the  great  power  of  a  large  net- 
work, and  I  have  no  ax  to  grind  with 
them,  for  what  seems  like  almost  per- 
sonal reasons,  distort  the  facts 
through  imbalanced  presentation. 

I  have  no  particular  complaint 
against  the  media  but  I  do  when  I.  as  a 
consumer  of  news,  am  fed  information 
by  CBS  that  is  so  distorted  or  so 
biased  that  it  offends  the  sense  of 
truth  that  I  think  all  of  us  respect  and 
admire. 

We  are  left  with  a  number  of  innu- 
endos  when  the  show  is  over.  All  right, 
you  have  aspersions  cast  on  the  char- 
acter of  American  military  leaders. 
Well,  questions  like  that  should  be 
raised,  and  those  kinds  of  things 
should  be  investigated,  but  the  major 
innuendo  was  that  somehow  Tet  was  a 
great  military  defeat.  Well,  it  was.  but 
it  was  not  much  of  a  military  defeat 
for  us.  and  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
servers of  the  war,  even  the  most  ama- 
teur historians,  will  admit  that  from  a 
military  point  of  view— and  we  have 
interpretations,  we  have  cables  that 
were  intercepted  from  North  Vietnam 
that  indicate  that  they  themselves 
have  viewed  it  as  a  disastrous  military 
defeat  for  them. 

But.  it  was  a  tremendous  propagan- 
da victory,  and  it  really  leaves  open 
the  question  that  the  CBS  documenta- 
ry would  leave  with  all  of  you  in  your 
minds  because  they  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  address  it.  They  do  not 
have  the  courage  to  say  that  this  was 
a  policy  failure  that  was  due  to  a  lack 
of  America's  proper  military  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Because  they  cannot 
support  that  hypothesis.  However  as 
Americans  we  have  all  got  to  admit, 
because  this  is  the  truth,  we  decided  to 


make  a  decision  that  we  did  not  want 
to  spend  the  money  or  the  blood  to 
prosecute  the  war.  So  be  it. 

Let  us  abide  by  the  opinions  that 
force  and  form  our  policy  here,  that  is. 
majority  opinion.  I  do.  I  do  not  want 
to  blame  it  on  someone  who  is  not  re- 
sponsible. The  failure  of  this  country 
to  successfully  prosecute  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  a  horrendous 
policy  mistake  once  we  were  involved 
and  committed.  We  did  not  see  it 
through.  Let  us  have  the  guts  as  a 
country  to  admit  that  we  collectively 
did  not  see  it  through. 

It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  this  Na- 
tion's military  and  personal  and  politi- 
cal and  economic  and  cultural  re- 
sources, properly  applied,  could  not 
have  militarily  succeeded  in  producing 
a  different  outcome  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  were  outlasted,  folks.  That  was  the 
truth.  Do  not  blame  it  on  a  bunch  of 
soldiers.  Do  not  accept  the  CBS  posi- 
tion that  wants  to  walk  away  from  the 
responsibility  and  role  they  played  in 
reporting  a  war,  and  perhaps  getting  a 
little  big  for  their  britches,  and  forget- 
ting what  words  "perspective"  and 
"balance"  mean,  consequently  wish  to 
distort  reflections  upon  it. 

I  have  no  personal  ax  to  grind  with 
the  news  media.  I  have  been  treated 
very  well  at  home.  I  have  been  treated 
fairly.  But  I  have  watched  the  series 
"60  Minutes."  and  this  documentary, 
and  other  documentaries  and  I  am 
waiting  for  the  day  that  ABC  or  NBC 
will  run  a  full-page  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  or  the  Washington  Post— 
and  please,  if  they  could  just  do  it  ob- 
jectively—and in  that  ad  say.  "Polks, 
we  are  goine  to  take  a  look  at  the  writ- 
ing of  a  CBS  White  Paper.  " 

Maybe  that  is  also,  I  would  very 
gently  suggest  to  my  countrymen,  a 
small  part  of  the  story,  and  that  it  is 
not  going  to  be  forgotten  and  its  ef- 
fects will  not  be  washed  away.  They 
will  not  be  expunged  by  trying  to  hang 
a  badge  on  someone  else  and  saying 
"see,  if  you  had  said  something  differ- 
ent, this  would  have  turned  out  a  dif- 
ferent way." 

Tet  was  a  horrible  military  defeat 
for  the  other  side.  It  was  not  perceived 
that  way  here.  That  is  a  shame. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  very  important  point  to 
the  Members  of  the  House.  I  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  watch  the  CBS 
series,  and  I  was  disappointed  in  the 
way  that  it  w^  presented  to  the 
American  public.  In  fact,  the  series 
turned  me  off  when  it  said  right  off 
that  America's  defeat  in  Vietnam  was 
not  a  military  defeat. 

I  was  over  there  eight  different 
times  during  the  war,  and  our  flag  was 
never  dipped  over  there.  When  we  left. 


we  left  and  turned  the  war  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  I  thought  they 
could  do  the  job.  I  thought  they  had 
had  enough  training. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania. 
Would  the  gentleman  confirm  a 
number  of  things?  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  his  help  by  asking  a  few 
questions.  The  gentleman  is  the  chair- 
man of  our  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  of  course  also  serves  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  where  he 
is  obviously  very  experienced.  The 
United  States  of  America  made  a  deci- 
sion to  leave  Southeast  Asia.  At  the 
time  we  left,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
territorial  integrity  of  South  Vietnam 
was  intact.  Am  I  wrong? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  bear  with  me.  is  it  not 
also  true  that  when  we  left  it  was  a 
matter  of  about  2  years.  I  think, 
before  that  country  fell?  There  were  a 
number  of  pitched  battles,  such  as  at 
An  Loc.  Even  so.  the  news  media  re- 
ported that  with  little  sympathy  to 
the  South.  The  gentleman  knows  that. 
Are  those  not  facts?  I  am  just  curious. 
We  were  not  driven  from  the  country. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  We  were  out 
of  Vietnam  with  all  of  our  fighting 
forces  2  years  before  South  Vietnam 
fell.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  it 
was  a  political  war.  If  we  wanted  to 
unleash  our  forces,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  within  2  or  3  weeks  we  could 
have  overrun  North  Vietnam;  we  could 
have  totally  destroyed  all  the  cities  of 
North  Vietnam. 

But,  my  other  point  is.  I  do  not 
think  the  series  treated  General  West- 
moreland fairly  at  all.  I  think  he  was. 
overall,  one  of  our  great  commanders 
that  we  had.  It  was  a  difficult  war  to 
fight,  and  certainly  one  can  go  back 
and  pick  up  things  that  did  not  go  ex- 
actly right  in  any  type  of  conflict  we 
have  been  involved  in.  Nothing  goes 
right  in  a  war,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  There  are  always  some  prob- 
lems. You  just  cannot  hit  the  target 
on  the  first  shot. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  add  to  that— and  I  fought 
there— I  would  have  to  add  that  while 
I  think  those  enemy  forces  were  nice, 
tough  people,  I  had  a  lot  more  respect 
for  those  soldiers,  I  still  bear  no  malice 
for  those  soldiers  on  the  other  side,  of 
whom  I  had  many  opportunities  to  see 
die,  a  lot  more  respect  for  them  than  I 
do  for  our  armchair  philosophers. 

D  1300 

I  have  got  to  be  honest  with  you 
about  that.  But  in  a  country  like  ours 
it  is  important  that  we  be  honest  with 
ourselves  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
policy  failure  so  we  can  learn  from  it 
and  improve  in  the  future.  Perhaps  we 
never  should  have  been  involved. 
There  is  a  debate  whether  the  war  was 


fought  properly,  but  it  should  not  be 
painted  as  something  that  it  is  not. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  any  nation 
can  carry  on  a  war  without  the  kind  of 
political  support  to  keep  it  going  and 
to  follow  through  with  its  objectives  is 
being  naive.  Wars  are  not  divided  into 
military  and  political  fronts.  Wars  are 
efforts.  They  are  an  ultimate  form  of 
human  conflict.  They  are  terribly 
bloody,  they  are  horribly  painful,  they 
are  terribly  scarring,  one  war  is  all  the 
terrible  things  that  all  wars  are.  But 
they  are  ultimate  human  endeavors 
that  are  not  simply  blamable  on  some 
mistake  by  a  small  group,  of  involved 
persons  by  a  group  of  people  who 
happen  to  enjoy  a  privileged  access  to 
the  American  people,  and  I  think  CBS 
is  very  much  afraid  of  the  hypocrisy 
that  they  have  weaved  in  failing  to  ad- 
dress their  own  role  that  Westmore- 
land criticized. 

I  have  talked  to  reporters  who  had 
their  leads  rewritten  in  Tokyo.  I  met  a 
reporter  in  New  York  2  weeks  ago  who 
spent  2Vi  years  with  one  of  the  major 
networks  who  was  very  upset  with  the 
way  his  stories  were  handled. 

I  do  not  want  to  blame  it  on  the 
news  media.  That  is  not  fair  also.  The 
failure  stemmed  from  a  multititude  of 
things,  but  I  think  that  media  distor- 
tion was  part  of  it.  As  to  William 
Westmoreland  and  the  figures  on  Tet 
and  the  infiltration,  it  is  just  patently 
asinine  to  say  that  that's  the  reason 
for  failure.  To  do  so  is  to  grossly  exag- 
gerate. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  one  of  the  problems  that 
brought  our  commanders  into  this  pic- 
ture and  why  CBS  did  this,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  some  type  of  ar- 
gument or  hard  feelings  between  the 
CIA  and  the  DIA  during  the  war.  That 
is  what  came  out  to  me  in  watching 
the  CBS  show. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow 
me  to  point  this  out,  my  interpreta- 
tion, plainly  and  simply,  with  the  way 
it  was  left  and  the  way  Mike  Wallace 
left  it,  was  that  Westmoreland  had 
made  references  to  the  war  being  lost 
here  at  home.  Given  the  military  jo'o 
that  was  done  and  given  the  military 
objectives.  I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  that  contention. 

I  think  by  and  large,  militarily, 
where  we  went,  where  we  had  to  go 
and  with  the  military  goals  we  needed 
to  achieve,  we  did  achieve  our  objec- 
tives. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  that.  Tet  would  have  happened 
6  months  later  and  Tet  would  have 
happened  again  if  we  had  done  the 
same  things.  But  they  did  not  and 
they  could  not,  because  they  got  their 
behinds  whipped. 
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So  let  us  not  blame  that  on  the  sol- 
diers and  the  commanders  who  went 
to  do  a  job  that  they  believed  was 
right. 

Essentially,  the  reason  why  I  think 
CBS  did  that— and  this  innuendo  was 
left  at  the  end  of  the  show— was  be- 
cause Westmoreland  had  had  the  in- 
credible gall— can  we  imagine  it— to 
suggest  that  perhaps  there  was  a 
number  of  different  factors  involved, 
many  of  them  political,  here  in  the 
United  States,  including  this  Congress, 
that  led  to  that  political  reversal, 
which  it  clearly  was. 

I  mean  we  started  out  with  an  objec- 
tive and  we  left  in  the  middle  of  it. 
That  is  what  we  did.  We  did  not  get 
booted  out.  We  walked  away.  Maybe 
we  Americans  do  not  like  to  admit 
that  we  walked  away,  but  that  is  what 
we  did.  That  is  the  truth.  We  cannot 
blame  it  on  anybody.  We  cannot  blame 
it  on  General  Westmoreland,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  blame  this  on  CBS.  But 
CBS  has  a  responsibility  to  be  bal- 
anced, and  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

I  think  General  Westmoreland 
touched  a  nerve,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery). I  think  he  touched  a  nerve,  and  I 
think  it  hurts.  I  think  it  pinches  a 
little  bit. 

When  you  bring  out  a  "sacred  cow" 
like  Walter  Cronkite,  who  can  predict 
what  happens,  but  whom  no  one  can 
and  when  you  maintain  that  question 
one  has  to  wonder  about  the  reason 
for  the  show.  I  think  they  are  getting 
too  big  for  their  britches.  Naturally,  it 
is  not  my  role  to  interfere  with  them, 
but  I  hope  the  media  in  this  country 
appreciates  this  because  the  Nation 
depends  on  objectivity  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  To  abuse  that  free- 
dom is  to  abuse  us  all  and  Government 
is  not  the  only  abuser. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  this  body,  not  to  argue  about  the 
way  we  prosecuted  the  war  but  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  get  away  from  what  I 
see  to  be  a  continuing  effort  to  some- 
how condemn  those  people  who  served 
as  simple  soldiers  in  that  war  as  fail- 
ures. 

We  have  constantly  seen  them  paint- 
ed, in  story  after  story  on  television, 
and  in  the  print  media,  and  so  forth, 
in  terms  that  they  came  back  as  terri- 
ble failures.  They  are  painted  as  social 
failures,  and  now  by  the  rewriting  of 
history  they  want  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  understands  they  were  fail- 
ures as  soldiers. 

As  everybody  knows,  we  lost  the  Tet 
offensive,  but  the  gentleman  stated 
correctly  in  fact  that  it  was  not  a  mili- 
tary defeat  for  the  United  States.  We 
were  successful.  Unfortunately,   that 


was  not  the  Interpretation  back  here, 
and  to  the  extent  we  can  make  sure 
the  Vietnam  war  veteran  does  not 
suffer  from  these  misstatements  and 
misconceptions  of  the  role  he  played,  I 
think  we  have  an  obligation  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  adding  to  that  effort  a  restoration 
of  the  facts  and  the  reality  of  what  oc- 
curred from  what  we  have  seen  over 
the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren). 


LEGISLATION  TO  AID  IN  RE- 
SOLVING WHOLESALE  ELEC- 
TRIC RATE  CASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
was  the  case  a  year  ago,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial backlog  of  wholesale  electric 
rate  increase  applications  pending  at 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, and  today,  as  I  did  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1980,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  I  believe  would  help  the 
Commission  more  promptly  resolve 
wholesale  electric  rate  cases. 

Delays  in  taking  final  action  on 
these  applications  often  permits  rates 
which  may  be  unjustifiable  to  take 
effect.  In  some  instances,  a  contested 
rate  becomes  effective  while  one  or 
more  other  challenged  rate  increases 
have  already  been  allowed  to  take 
effect;  this  "pancaking"  can  compound 
the  degree  to  which  rates  electric  con- 
sumers pay  are  different  from  what 
the  Conmiission  finally  determines  to 
be  fair. 

Commonwealth  Edison  has  proposed 
an  electric  rate  increase  for  cities 
which  purchase  power  at  wholesale  in 
its  service  area  in  Illinois— Batavia, 
Geneva,  St.  Charles,  Naperville,  Rock 
Falls,  and  Rochelle.  This  could  take 
effect  before  two  previous  applications 
for  increases  by  ComEd  and  affecting 
these  cities,  now  pending  at  the  Com- 
mission, are  resolved.  Another  increase 
is  encompassed  in  a  lawsuit  now  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals— D.C.  Circuit. 
Obviously,  should  delays  in  taking 
final  action  be  reduced,  electric  con- 
sumers served  by  municipal  wholesale 
purchasers  of  power  would  not  find 
themselves  In  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. 

The  proposed  'Wholesale  Electric 
Rate  Fairness  Act,"  which  I  am  again 
introducing,  comprises  two  statutory 
changes  suggested  by  former  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Charles  B.  Curtis  in  his 
January  1980  report,  "Decisional 
Delay  in  Wholesale  Electric  Rate  In- 
crease Cases:  Causes,  Consequences 
and  Possible  Remedies,"  submitted  to 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  Public  Utili- 
ty Regulatory  Policy  Act  of  1978.  One 
change    would    allow    a    decision    on 


whether  to  postpone  the  rate  increase 
for  up  to  5  months  to  be  made  by  one 
commissioner  or  a  senior  FERC  offi- 
cial rather  than  by  the  full  Commis- 
sion. Under  a  second  provision  of  the 
bill,  those  challenging  rate  increases 
could  more  quickly  appeal  decisions  in 
the  court  system,  bypassing  a  time- 
consuming  rehearing  of  the  case  by 
the  Commission.  These  changes  would 
likely  relieve  the  Commission  of  scores 
of  agenda  items  each  year,  giving  it 
more  time  to  work  on  decisions  of 
greater  significance,  including  rulings 
on  rate  fairness.  Further  discussion  of 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  along 
with  its  text,  can  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  December  3. 
1980,  at  page  32079. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wholesale  electric 
rate  case  backlog  has  been  growing.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1979,  there  were 
248  cases  under  part  II  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  pending,  most  of  which  in- 
volve wholesale  electric  rates.  There 
were  281  pending  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1980  and  312  when  the  1981  fiscal 
year  concluded.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Congress  will  examine  this  circum- 
stance and  take  action  to  reduce 
delays  in  resolving  contested  rate  in- 
crease applications.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  is  one  means  by 
which  we  can  afford  consumers  a 
greater  degree  of  fairness  in  the  proc- 
ess of  determining  wholesale  electric 
rates.* 


COMMITTEE  STAFF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collinsi  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  courageous  leadership  of 
President  Reagan,  we  are  seeing  a  re- 
newed spirit  and  hope  in  the  country. 
Cuts  were  made  in  our  oversized  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  believe,  it  is  now  time 
for  sacrifice  at  home.  How  can  we  jus- 
tify cuts  in  the  bureaucracy  while 
Congress  is  padding  its  own  halls  with 
overloaded  committee  staff  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  American  taxpayers? 

Let  me  say  that  congressional  statu- 
tory staff  should  remain  the  same  as  it 
is  right  now.  Let  us  keep  these  30 
people  which  most  House  Committees 
are  allowed,  but  let  us  reduce  the  addi- 
tional investigative  staff.  These  inves- 
tigative staff  are  simply  political  ap- 
pointees hired  by  the  Chairman  and 
not  the  committee's  full  membership. 
They  are  not  employed  under  civil 
service,  very  few  are  allotted  to  the  mi- 
nority, and  have  no  required  or  uni- 
form qualifications.  Let  us  look  at  the 
enormous  growth  of  these  staff  during 
the  last  decade.  This  growth  is  a  star- 
tling example  of  an  inflated  bureauc- 
racy. 

In  1973.  congressional  investigative 
staff  numbered  570.  In  only  7  years, 
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this  number  zoomed  up  to  1.161.  At 
this  rate,  by  the  year  2000,  we  would 
have  approximately  9.000  people  com- 
pared to  the  570  just  a  few  years  ago. 
Imagine  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

These  staff  salaries  cost  money. 
Their  salaries  are  provided  by  annual 
funding  resolutions  passed  by  the 
House.  These  salary  levels  have  grown 
tremendously.  In  1971.  the  total  com- 
mittee budget  which  includes  the  in- 
vestigative staff,  was  $6,800,000.  By 
1980,  this  budget  skyrocketed  to 
$43,602,118.  Some  of  the  committees 
with  the  most  blatant  growth  are 
Energy  and  Commerce,  with  investiga- 
tive funding  of  $1,474,000  in  the  92d 
Congress  which  rose  to  $7,458,000  by 
the  96th;  Merchant  Marine  which 
zoomed  from  $519,000  in  the  92d  to 
$3,176,245  in  the  96th;  and  during  the 
same  period  of  time,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  mushroomed  from 
$250,000  to  $2,272,000.  The  Rules 
Committee  which  only  needed  $5,000 
in  the  92d  Congress  exploded  to  the 
astronomical  figure  of  $1,134,000  in 
the  96th. 

This  stafflation  received  the  atten- 
tion of  many  Members  last  year,  in- 
cluding 52  new  freshman  Republicans. 
But.  as  support  for  reducing  the  com- 
mittee funding  resolutions  was  mount- 
ing, the  leadership  got  scared  of  possi- 
ble defeat.  The  Rules  Committee 
passed  what  was  later  called  the  "gag 
rule".  What  this  did  was  to  combine 
all  committee  funding  requests  into 
one  resolution  in  order  to  protect  the 
committees,  because  most  of  their 
budgets  could  not  stand  up  to  close 
scrutiny.  A  careful  review  and  debate 
of  each  committee's  resolution  individ- 
ually by  the  House  would  have  allowed 
many  budgets  to  go  down  to  defeat. 

The  House  mandated  this  unfair  ap- 
proach of  combining  all  budgets  into 
one  resolution.  The  resolution  provid- 
ed a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  1981 
authorizations  level  over  1980  authori- 
zations. This  sounds  fine,  but  in  reali- 
ty, it  was  an  increase  in  authorizations 
of  6  percent  over  the  1980  expendi- 
tures. It  boils  down  to  an  illusionary 
savings— we  are  not  spending  less  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  as  it  would 
appear— we  are  spending  more.  Au- 
thorization is  not  the  bottom  line.  The 
appropriation  is  not  cut.  and  the 
spending  goes  on. 

Last  year  we  had  tremendous  sup- 
port from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  which  voluntarily  cut 
its  1981  budget  by  20  percent  from 
1980  expenditures.  This  was  a  con- 
structive step  toward  reducing  the 
burden  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
all  citizens.  As  committee  staffs  grow, 
the  amount  of  work  increases  without 
necessarily  increasing  the  effective- 
ness or  efficiency  in  order  to  justify 
new  staff  jobs.  I  hope  that  many  other 
committees  follow  the  example  set  by 
House  Administration  last  year. 


Soon  the  process  begins  again.  The 
Nation  is  watching  to  see  how  we.  the 
Congress,  set  the  example  for  fiscal  re- 
straint and  responsibility.  We  cannot 
better  serve  the  President  and  his  pro- 
gram than  by  cutting  back  our  own 
oversized  and  expensive  investigative 
committees. 

We  are  all  appreciative  of  the  hard 
working  and  efficient  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  chairs 
the  committee.  Mr.  Prenzel  of  Minne- 
sota is  the  ranking  member.  The  sub- 
committee handling  the  funding  budg- 
ets is  chaired  by  Mr.  Annunzio  of  Illi- 
nois with  ranking  member  Mr.  Badham 
of  California.  Remember,  they  cut 
their  committee  staff  budget  last  year. 
Lets  all  join  in  more  cuts. 


D  1615 

OVERSIGHT  HEARING  SET  ON 
COAL  DEATHS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety, 
which  I  chair,  will  conduct  oversight 
hearings  into  the  series  of  tragedies 
that  have  killed  at  least  40  coal  miners 
since  the  budget  cuts  went  into  effect 
for  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  first  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  February  23.  1982,  in  room 
2261  of  the  Raybum  Building.* 


KING  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
again  at  the  outset  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  97th  Congress,  as  I  have  since  the 
last  Congress  in  the  very  beginning, 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  what  I 
call  King  Crime's  continued  reign  un- 
challenged in  our  country,  the  murder 
or  death  of  Federal  Judge  John  W. 
Wood,  and  the  prior  attempts  on  the 
life  of  the  assistant  district  attorney 
for  the  Federal  western  district.  This 
is  the  then  assistant  whose  life  was 
almost  taken  in  an  outright  attack  on 
him  prior  to  the  death  of  Judge  Wood. 

In  May  it  will  be  3  years  since  Judge 
Wood  was  assassinated.  Since  then  I 
have  risen  time  after  time  in  this 
forum  after  it  was  apparent  that  no 
progress  was  being  made  in  the  suc- 
cessful resolution  of  that  case  leading 
to  the  apprehension,  arrest,  and  con- 
viction of  those  culpable  of  these  very 
dastardly  crimes.  I  was  impelled  to  do 
so  because  it  was  obvious  I  should 
since  this  happened  in  the  environs— 
not  within  my  district  but  in  the  envi- 
rons of  my  district,  what  used  to  be 
the  district  at  one  time,  the  20th  Con- 


gressional District  which  I  happen  to 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  at 
this  time  and  which  included  the  en- 
tirety of  Bexar  County.  Today  it  is  the 
inner  portion  of  the  City  of  San  Anto- 
nio. And  these  crimes  were  committed 
in  one  of  the  most  sophisticated,  afflu- 
ent suburbs  not  only  in  Texas  but  any- 
where in  the  country. 

There  was  no  question  that  both 
crimes,  the  attempt  on  the  assistant 
Federal  district  attorney  first,  and 
then  the  successful  attempt  on  Judge 
Wood  were  one  and  the  same  part  of  a 
planned  operation.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  and  nobody  de- 
bates that  it  was  a  very  sophisticated 
form  of  organized  crime  that  was  actu- 
ally responsible. 

But  the  main  thing  that  impelled  me 
and  continues  to  impel  me  to  bring 
this  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  national  issue  is  that  it  is  the 
first  overt,  direct  attempt  on  the  third 
branch  of  our  Government,  the  judici- 
ary, in  what  is  obvious  to  me  to  be  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  and  coerce  that 
branch  of  Government.  The  sad  part 
is  that  no  more  progress  has  been 
made  in  resolving  that  crime  today, 
almost  3  years  later,  than  there  was 
when  I  first  rose  to  speak  here  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  Congress  after  the 
attack  on  the  assistant  district  attor- 
ney, James  W.  Kerr. 

This  is  so  insidious,  and  it  is  such  a 
challenge,  particularly  to  the  policy- 
making body  of  this  country.  After  all, 
under  the  Constitution,  if  there  is  one 
of  the  three  co-equal  branches  of  the 
Government  that  is  perhaps  more  de- 
pendent on  another  branch  such  as 
this,  the  first  branch,  it  is  the  judici- 
ary because,  after  all,  the  Constitution 
provides  for  the  Congress  to  set  up 
and  give  the  framework  of  reference, 
the  meat  and  veins  and  life  to  the  skel- 
eton known  as  the  judiciary  system. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  is  the 
first  direct  attack  of  this  nature.  It  is 
the  first  crime  of  this  type  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  judiciary. 

What  I  am  further  saying  is  that  it 
further  shows  the  absolute  impervi- 
ousness  of  organized  crime  to  any  kind 
of  minimal  control  by  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  either  on  the  national. 
State,  or  local  level,  and  particularly 
the  national  level  where  I  have  been 
speaking  out  since  1970.  and  have  been 
speaking  out  because  the  very,  very 
able  and  sophisticated  forms  of  this 
crime  have  been  so  successful  that 
they  have  penetrated  the  highest 
levels  of  our  Government.  There 
would  not  be  the  pattern  of  crime 
such  as  is  besetting  us  today  if  we  did 
not  have  some  kind  of  an  intimate 
connection  between  crime  and  busi- 
ness and  the  political  branch  all  the 
way  from  the  national  down  to  the 
lowest  level.  If  we  did  not  have  this  in- 
tricate relationship,  we  would  not 
have    the    horrendous    control    that 
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King  Crime  has  undaunted  over  our 
society  at  this  time. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  have 
foresworn  to  continue  this  until  there 
is  some  revelation  of  direct  concern  on 
the  part  of  this  body.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  has  received 
little  or  no  support.  I  still  believe  it  is 
as  needed  today  as  the  day  I  intro- 
duced it.  That  resolution  merely  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  it  is  our  wish  and 
sense  that  the  President  allocate  out 
of  the  resources  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Justice  Department 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3  million  for 
a  reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  attacks  on  James 
Kerr  and  the  murder  of  Judge  Wood. 

I  have  been  laughed  at,  ridiculed, 
except  by  the  knowledgeable  people  in 
law  enforcement  and  some  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  had  a  great,  happy 
association  through  the  years  since  I 
myself  was  involved  in  law  enforce- 
ment many,  many  years  ago.  At  first 
glance  it  does  look  as  if  perhaps  there 
would  be  no  cause  and  effect,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  even  the 
meager  attempts  to  resolve  the  case,  at 
least  superficially,  which  have  led  to 
spasmodic,  big  headlines  involving 
first  the  formation  of  a  special  grand 
jury,  which  was  not  formed  until  after 
I  had  raised  my  voice  and  gotten  a 
little  bit  of  reaction  here,  obtained  an 
audience  with  the  President's  domestic 
adviser  and  representatives  from  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  and  from 
the  Justice  Department,  but  we  never 
did  get  the  national,  concerted  level 
action  that  these  crimes  deserve  and 
demand  as  a  matter  of  priority. 

I  have  said  that  I  would  not  stand 
idly  by  and  see  this  crime  fade  into  the 
dust  of  history  to  be  forgotten,  very 
much  like  the  disappearance  of  Jimmy 
Hoffa.  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  or 
out  of  officialdom  says  that  Jimmy 
Hoffa's  disappearance  was  anything 
but  a  crime  and  that  he  was  murdered, 
though  the  body  has  not  even  been 
found.  There  is  nobody  who  contra- 
dicts the  out-and-out  allegation  that 
organized  crime  was  responsible  for 
that  one. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Wood  and  in 
the  case  of  the  attempt  on  James 
Kerr,  even  the  most  cynical  of  law  en- 
forcement agents  will  agree  that  it  was 
a  very  well  prepared  and  highly 
planned  act  in  both  cases.  In  fact,  so 
well  prepared  that  only  a  few  cases 
have  been  made,  and,  as  I  say  and 
repeat,  in  each  Instance  it  was  with 
great  alarums,  in  fact  too  much  public- 
ity, and  perhaps  it  is  understandable 
because  the  law  enforcement  agents 
and  the  prosecutoral  agents  are  on  the 
defensive,  and  they  have  been  desper- 
ate. In  fact,  I  think  that  they  exceeded 
themselves  in  getting  the  type  of  pub- 
licity on  a  couple  of  occasions,  that 
they  have.  I  think  they  have  endan- 


gered any  possibility  of  real  successful 
prosecution.  But  what  has  been  unob- 
tainable and.  again,  with  great  ado, 
has  been  convictions.  First  it  was  as- 
sumed, and  it  was  publicized  that  it 
was  some  of  these  known  as  the  gangs 
on  the  motorcycles,  the  bandidos. 
Then  that  faded  and  in  the  last  year 
we  had  great  publicity  about  prosecu- 
tions of  a  man  and  then  his  wife,  and 
even  in  jurisdictions  outside  of  it  on  a 
change  of  venue  of  the  scene  of  the 
crime.  But  even  at  best  they  have  been 
accused  not  as  accomplices  in  the 
crime  or  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  but 
with  some  subsidiary  charges  such  as 
having  bought  illegal  weapons.  Even 
the  weapoBs  have  not  been  susceptible 
of  being  proved  as  associated  with  the 
commission  of  the  crimes. 

So  what  we  mean  is  that  we  are 
ending  up  at  square  one  as  of  2 '/a  years 
ago,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  na- 
tional interests,  in  my  opinion.  Today 
I  am  merely  reaffirming  my  intention 
to  keep  on  as  best  as  one  man  can  to 
keep  attention  on  this  crime  with  ev- 
erything within  my  individual  power 
to  see  that  it  leads  eventually  to  a  res- 
olution. I  think  that  the  destiny  of 
this  country  is  symbolized  in  the 
matter  of  the  successful  resolution  of 
this  type  of  crime. 

As  I  say.  it  has  unprecedented  fea- 
tures, and  for  that  reason  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  has  more  than  local  or 
sectional  but,  rather,  national  impor- 
tance, and  should  have  national  priori- 
ty. That  is  the  main  impelling  motiva- 
tion behind  my  taking  the  time  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  body. 

I  will  add  that  it  is  disturbing  that 
rather  than  acting  either  on  the 
budget  or  any  other  of  the  collateral 
actions  of  this  last  year,  rather  than 
helping  to  shore  up  the  agencies— 
without  whose  shoring  up  these 
crimes  will  not  be  resolved  but,  rather, 
the  other  way  around— we  have,  in 
effect,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  added 
to  the  disintegration,  at  least  in  the 
funding,  of  the  viable  agencies  that 
must  be  at  work.  In  fact,  my  impulse 
has  been  to  try  to  add,  not  detract,  as 
a  matter  of  priority,  so  that  at  last  our 
legally  constituted  authorities  will  at 
least  have  a  chance  when  they  con- 
front this  giant  known  as  King  Crime. 

I  can  see  why  it  is  impossible  until 
we  break  the  stranglehold  and  this 
tremendous  interlocking  of  the  inter- 
ests between  the  political,  the  busi- 
ness, and  organized  crime.  There  is  no 
question  that  organized  crime  has  pen- 
etrated every  level  of  business  endeav- 
or in  this  country  from  motels  to  fran- 
chise dealers,  you  name  it.  In  fact,  I 
also  correlated  one  of  the  initial 
causes  leading  to  the  death  of  Judge 
Wood  as  the  tremendous  burgeoning 
trade,  the  Illicit  trade,  in  the  interna- 
tional stolen  car  market  that  mush- 
roomed in  a  matter  of  less  than  1  year 
from  a  few-hundred-million-dollar 
thing   to   over   a   $3   billion   business 


today,  mostly  Into  Mexico  in  exchange 
for  drugs  that  have  not  been  at  all 
either  curbed  or  reduced  in  their  intro- 
duction into  our  country. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that 
somehow,  in  some  way,  I  can  get  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  pass 
the  resolution.  After  all.  we  are  not  ap- 
propriating money:  we  are  expressing 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  House  that 
this  demands  this  kind  of  priority. 
Then  it  is  up  to  the  executive  branch 
to  use  its  judgment  as  to  whether  it 
wants  to  give  these  crimes  the  priority 
they  merit. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  1982  ELECTION  YEAR 
MAILING  RESTRICTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
1982  election  year  rapidly  approach- 
ing, the  House  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Mailing  Standards  wishes  to 
remind  Members  of  the  House  of  the 
franking  statutes,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions governing  mass  mailings  by  can- 
didates prior  to  elections. 

Generally,  Members  of  the  House 
seeking  reelection  are  prohibited  from 
sending  franked  mass  mailings  during 
the  60-day  period  immediately  before 
the  date  of  any  public  election— 
whether  primary,  general,  special,  or 
runoff— in  which  such  Member's  name 
appears  on  the  ballot. 

Further,  any  Member  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  other  public  office  may  not 
frank  mass  mailings  outside  of  the 
congressional  district  from  which  the 
Member  was  elected,  beginning  at  the 
time  the  Member  is  certified  for  candi- 
dacy. 

Members  should  insure  that  staff 
persons  responsible  for  mass  mailings 
are  knowledgeable  of  State  election 
laws  as  they  affect  mailing  privileges 
during  the  period  prior  to  primary  and 
general  election  periods.  Members' 
staff  seeking  advisory  opinions  from 
the  Commission  must  certify  that,  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge,  the  frank- 
ability  of  the  proposed  mailing  is  not 
adversely  affected  by  applicable  State 
election  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  emphasize 
strongly  enough  the  importance  of 
compliance  with  these  regulations.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  assure  that 
their  staffs  are  familiar  with  the  stat- 
utes. Rules  of  the  House,  and  perti- 
nent regulations  and  guidelines  gov- 
erning the  proper  use  of  the  franking 
privilege. 

The  Commission  staff  is  ready  to 
assist  in  every  possible  way. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  mass 
mailing  provisions,  along  with  a  listing 
of  cutoff  dates  for  the  congressional 
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primaries  in  the  various  States,   fol- 
lows: 

Limitations  on  the  Use  of  the  Prank  by 
Candidates  for  Public  Office 

39  U.S.C.  3210  (a)(6)(A)  provides  that.  'It 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  a  Member  of. 
or  Member-elect  to.  Congress  may  not  mail 
any  mass  mailing  as  franked  mail— 

(i)  if  the  mass  mailing  is  mailed  fewer 
than  60  days  immediately  before  the  date  of 
any  primary  election  or  general  election 
(whether  regular,  special  or  runoff)  in 
which  the  Member  is  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion: or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  of.  or 
Member-elect  to.  the  House  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  any  other  public  office,  if  the  mass 
mailing— 

(I)  is  prepared  for  delivery  within  any  por- 
tion of  the  jurisdiction  of  or  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  public  office  which  is  outside 
the  area  constituting  the  congressional  dis- 
trict from  which  the  Member  or  Member- 
elect  was  elected;  or 

(II)  is  mailed  fewer  than  60  days  immedi- 
ately before  the  date  of  any  primary  elec- 
tion or  general  election  (whether  regular, 
special  or  runoff)  in  which  the  Member- 
elect  is  a  candidate  for  any  other  public 
office. 

Mailings  made  through  the  facilities  of 
the  House  Distribution  Service  (Polding 
Room)  shall  be  deemed  in  compliance  with 
this  statute  if  such  mailings  are  delivered  to 
the  House  Folding  Room  not  less  than  62 
days  before  the  date  of  such  election,  with 
instructions  for  immediate  dispatch. 
definitions 
Mass  mailings 

Mass  mailings  are  defined  by  law  [39 
U.S.C.  3210(a)(5)(D)]  as  newsletters  and 
other  similar  mailings  of  more  than  500 
pieces  in  which  the  content  of  the  matter 
mailed  is  substantially  identical.  Mail 
matter  is  deemed  to  be  a  mass  mailing  when 
the  total  number  of  pieces  exceeds  500, 
whether  in  a  single  mailing  or  in  cumulative 
mailings  during  the  60-day  period. 

Candidate  for  election  or  reelection  to  the 
House  of  Representatives 

For  purposes  of  the  subject  statutes  and 
regulations,  a  Member  of  or  a  Member-elect 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  deemed 
to  be  a  candidate  for  public  office  at  any 
election  if  his  or  her  name  appears  any- 
where on  any  official  ballot  to  be  used  in  a 
public  election. 

Candidate  for  "any  other  public  office" 

For  the  purpose  of  39  U.S.C. 
3210(a)(6>(A)(ii).  "any  other  public  office" 
means  any  State  or  Federal  office,  other 
than  a  U.S.  Representative  at  Large  for 
which  the  candidate  would  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  votes  cast.  (Examples:  Presi- 
dent. Governor,  U.S.  Senator,  State  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  State  Senator  at 
Large,  Assemblyman  at  Large,  Mayor,  etc.) 
"Candidate"  means  a  Member  who  has 
qualified  under  State  law.  for  the  official 
ballot  in  a  primary,  runoff,  special,  or  gener- 
al election,  or  who  has  been  certified  for 
candidacy  by  an  appropriate  State  election 
official. 

exceptions 

The  subject  statutes,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions provide  three  exceptions  to  the  mass 
mail  prohibition  prior  to  elections,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  (mailings)  which  are  in  direct  response 
to  inquiries  or  requests  from  the  persons  to 
whom  the  matter  is  mailed: 


(ii)  (mailings)  to  colleagues  in  Congress  or 
to  government  officials  (whether  Federal. 
State,  or  local):  and 

(iii)  (mailings)  of  news  releases  to  the 
communications  media. 

The  Commission  believes  the  last  two  ex- 
ceptions are  self-explanatory. 

In  application  of  the  first  exception,  the 
Commission  stresses  the  phrase  "direct  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  or  requests".  Therefore, 
response  to  a  signed  petition  with  a  form  or 
identical  letter  individually  addressed  to 
each  of  the  signers  of  the  petition  is  frank- 
able.  However,  a  follow-up  letter  to  the 
same  list  of  petitioners  is  not  frankable 
under  this  section  in  that  It  would  not  be  In 
direct  response  to  an  Inquiry. 

Similarly,  follow-up  letters  to  persons  who 
had  previously  written  and  had  been  an- 
swered on  a  particular  subject.  If  such  let- 
ters by  their  form  and  volume  constitute  a 
mass  mailing,  are  not  frankable  during  the 
60-day  period  prior  to  elections.  Also,  re- 
quests for  questionnaire  results  or  other 
material,  when  solicited  by  Members  on 
questionnaire  forms  or  newsletters,  are  not 
deemed  to  be  In  direct  response  to  any  In- 
quiry or  request. 

The  above  restrictions  on  mass  mailings 
by  candidates  do  not  apply  to  mass  mailings 
by  the  chairman  of  any  standing,  select, 
joint  or  other  official  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  subcommittee  thereof,  and  which 
relate  to  the  normal  business  of  the  commit- 
tee. [39  U.S.C.  3210(a)(6)<B)] 
time  of  mailing 
Processing  by  a  postal  facility 

Mass  mailings  as  defined  under  39  U.S.C. 
3210(a)(5)(D),  may  not  be  mailed  as  franked 
mail  by  a  Member  of  or  a  Member-elect  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
same  is  mailed  at  or  delivered  to  any  postal 
facility  other  than  the  Publications  Distri- 
bution Service  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  House 
folding  room,  less  than  60  days  Immediately 
before  the  date  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whether  regular,  special,  or 
runoff)  in  which  such  Member  or  Member- 
elect  is  a  candidate  for  any  public  office. 
Processing -by  the  House  folding  room 
Such  mass  mailings,  if  processed  through 
the  House  folding  room,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  subject  rule  and 
these  regulations,  if  delivered  to  the  House 
folding  room,  with  instructions  for  Immedi- 
ate dispatch,  not  less  than  62  days  immedi- 
ately before  the  date  of  any  such  election. 
In  the  case  of  mass  mailings  delivered  to  the 
House  folding  room  prior  to  the  62-day 
cutoff  period,  the  requirement  of  instruc- 
tions for  "immediate  dispatch"  may  be 
modified  to  the  extent  that  Instructions  are 
given  for  delivery  of  the  mailing  to  the  ad- 
dressee not  later  than  the  60th  day  immedi- 
ately before  the  date  of  such  election. 

The  House  folding  room  shall  issue  a  re- 
ceipt, which  shall  specify  the  date  and  time 
of  delivery  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
matter  to  be  processed,  to  the  Member  at 
the  time  he  or  she  delivers  such  mass  mail- 
ings to  the  House  folding  room. 
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State 


Date 


eo-day  culofi 
(Postal  tactlily) 


62-(iay  culotf 
itoWmg  toomj 


StaK 


Dale 


iO-tly  cuton 
( postal  laolityi 


62-ilay  cutott 


California 

(>oiaOo 

Connecticul 

teawaff 

Fioiida 

(ieoigia 

H3»an 

laaho 
Illinois 
Indiana  . . 

io*a    

Kansas 

Henlucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marylam 

Massactiusetts 

Michigan 

Mimiesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Neliraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsiiiie 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiicc 

New  Yorti 

Nortti  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ode 

Oklahoma 

Onfon 

Pennsyhiania 

Rtnde  island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermonl 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  vTrginia 

Wisconsin 

American  Samoa 

Oistret  ol 

Columbu 
Guam 

Puerto  Rko 
Virgin  Islands 
1982  general 
election 


June  8 

Sept  14 
Sept  7 
Sept  11 
Sept  7 
Aug  10 
Sept  le 
May  25 
Mar  16 
May4 
June  i 
Aug  3 
May  25 
Sept  11 
June  8 
Sept  1« 

do 
Aug  3 
Sept  U 
June  1 
Aug  3 
June  8 
May  n 
Sept  K 

do 
June  8 
June  1 
SepI  i« 
May  < 
June  8 

do 
Aug  24 
May  18 

do 
Sept  14 
June  8 
June  1 
Aug  5 
May  1 
Sept  14 

do 
June  8 
Sept  14 
June  1 
Sept  14 

do 

do 

Sept  4 
do 
Sept  14 

Nov  2 


Apr  9 
July  16 
July  9 
July  13 
July  9 
June  11 
July  20 
Mar  26 
tan  IS 
Mat  S 
Apr  9 
June  4 
Mar  26 
July  13 
Apt  9 
July  16 
do 
June  4 
Ju^  16 
Apr  2 
June  4 
Apr  9 
Mar  12 
July  16 

do 
Apr  9 
Apr  2 
July  16 
Mar  5 
Apr  9 

do 
June  25 
Mai  19 

dc 
July  16 
Apr  9 
Apr  2 
June  6 
Mai  2 
July  16 

do 
Apr  9 
July  16 
Apr  2 
July  16  - 

do_ 

do  ... 

July  6 
do 
July  16 
Sept  3 


Apr  7 

July  14 

July? 

July  11 

July  7 

June  9 

July  18 

M*  24 

ian  13 

Mar  3 

API  7 

June  2 

Mar  24 

July  11 

Apr  7 

July  14 

Do 

June  2 

July  14 

Mar  31 

June  2 

Apr  7 

Mai  10 

July  14 

Do 

Apr  7 

Mar  31 

July  14 

Mai  3 

Apr   7 

Do 

June  23 

Mar  1? 

Do 

July  14 

Apr  ; 

Mar  31 

June  4 

Fet  21 

July  14 

Do 

Apr  7 

July  14 

Mar  31 

UtU. 

Ot 

to 

July  4 

Do 

July  14 

Sepi  1 

'7 


Note  The  60-day  and  62-dav  culoH  regiMlions  also  apply  to  tunolt  tieclaB 
'  which  the  Memper  is  a  cannate 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  BY  ELECTION  DATES 


stale 


Dale 


60-day  cutott 
(postal  lacilityi 


62-day  cutotl 
(toUaig  room) 


1982  congressional 
primary  dates 
Alabma 
Alaska 
kntoni 
Arkansas 


Sept  7 
Aug  24 
Sept  7 
May  25 


July  9 July?. 

June  25 low  23. 

July  9 My  7. 

Mar  26 »toi.  24 


1982  congressional 
primary  dates 
Illinois 
Teus 
Indiana 

North  Carolina 
NePraska 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Artiansas 
Idaho 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
New  Mexico 
South  Dakota 
West  Virginia 
Calilomia 
Iowa 
Maine 
Montana 
New  Jersey 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

South  Carolina 
Virginia 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Tennessee 
Georgia 
Alaska 
Oklahoma 
Guam 
AiaOama 
Arizona 
Connecteui 
Florida 
Delaware 
Louisiana 


Mar  16 
May  1 
May  4 

do 
May  II 
Mav  18 

dc 
May  25 

do 

do 
Juiie  1 

dc 

do 

do 
June  8 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do  . 

do 
Aug  3 

do 

do 
Aug  5 
Aug   10 
Aug  24 

do 
Sept  4 
Sept  7 

do  .. 

do 

do  .. 
Sept  11 

do   . 


Jan  15 
Mar  2 
Mar  5 
do 
Mar  12 
Mar  19 
do 
Mar  26.. 

do 

do 

Apr  2... 
da- 
do— 
flo_ 
Apt  9_ 
.    _.do_» 

do.- 

.  ._.Jh.... 
j*_ 


.  .do..„. 
do- 
June  4  _ 
do- 
do.-. 
June  6  ... 
June  11 ., 
June25_ 
do..... 
July6_. 

July  9 

do. 


do... 


Jan  13 
Feb  28 
Mar  3 

Do 
Mar  10 
Mar  17 

Do 
Mar  24 

Oi. 

Oi 
.  M«.3L 

Do. 

Ooi 

So. 
«H7 

Oo^ 

Bt 

Ool 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
.  Jum2 

Do. 

Do 
Jhk4 
Jim  9 
JIM23. 

Do. 
My4. 

Do. 
Do. 
Ju^ll 
So. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  BY  ELECTION  DATES— Continued 


SUte 


Dale 


(postal  Ixilily) 


62-(lay  cutoff 
(folding  loom) 


District  ol  SeplH.. 

OknUD    do..... 

Maiyland 

Missadiusftts 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

New  Ifampsliife 

NewVorti     . 

Miote  Island      . 

Veniiont 

Washingtan 

WijoKism 

Wyoming    

Utah 

Viigin  Islands 
Amerati  Samoa 
Itawaii 
1982  geneial 
election 


July  16.. 


July  14 


Sept  18 
Nov  I 


Notr  TlK  eo-day  and  il-in  cutoff  fegulations  also  apply  lo  lunoft  elections 
in  lyliKli  tlie  Membef  is  a  candidate  ■ 


FEDERALISM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  going  to  continue  a  discussion  that 
I  began  last  fall  on  a  subject  which 
was  the  centerpiece  of  President  Rea- 
gan's state  of  the  Union  address  last 
night.  I  began  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
federalism  as  an  important  issue  that 
faces  this  Nation  in  very  specific  terms 
during  the  last  months  of  1981. 

I  did  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  for 
many  years.  I  have  been  a  very  strong 
believer  in  the  concept  of  federalism 
and  the  need  for  its  renewal  and  its  re- 
invigoration  in  this  Nation.  Indeed, 
the  single  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  political  iristitutions  which  the 
United  States  has  given  birth  to  is  the 
sense  of  federalism,  is  the  concept  and 
the  constitutional  doctrine  of  federal- 
ism. 

The  concept  of  federalism  was  given 
new  life  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
those  decisions  of  the  courts  calling 
for  the  reapportionment  of  State  legis- 
lative bodies  to  make  them  more  rep- 
resentative and  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 
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As  a  result  of  the  emergence  of 
strong  and  representative  State  gov- 
ernments, we  were  once  again  able  to 
reestablish  the  importance  and  the  vi- 
ability of  State  and  local  government. 

I  think  most  Americans  believe  that 
there  is  no  more  wisdom,  no  more  in- 
tegrity, no  more  efficiency  in  Wash- 
ington, to  say  the  very  least,  than 
there  is  in  those  State  capitals  or  city 
halls  and  county  commission  court- 
houses around  the  Nation.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  gov- 
ernment closest  to  the  problem,  as 
well  as  closest  to  the  people,  is  best 
equipped  to  make  the  proper  response 
to  the  needs  that  people  have  in  those 
areas  and  with  respect  to  those  issues 


and  problems  which  are  not,  by  their 
inherent  nature,  national  in  scope. 

President  Reagan  said  last  night— 
and  I  think  quite  well— that  it  is  a  very 
sad  situation  to  find  that  most  people 
today,  most  citizens  today,  are  con- 
cerned that  they  have  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington rather  than  to  their  State  or 
local  governments  to  get  decisions 
about  essential  services  of  govern- 
ment, such  as  schools,  welfare,  and 
even  garbage  collection. 

I  think  the  President,  in  that  sense, 
was  absolutely  right.  And  over  the  last 
several  years— not  just  beginning  this 
last  year,  but  over  the  last  several 
years— there  has  been  a  redirection  of 
more  responsibility,  more  decision- 
making to  the  State  governments. 

But  what  began  to  concern  me  last 
year,  as  I  listened  to  spokesmen  for 
the  administration  outline  their  con- 
cept of  federalism,  what  they  called 
"new  federalism,"  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  was  something  perhaps 
missing  and  something  lurking  that 
could  even  be  harmful  and  dangerous, 
and  that  was  not  simply  a  return  of 
appropriate  responsibilities  to  local 
and  State  government,  but  simply  a 
shifting  of  tax  burdens  back  to  citizens 
and  back  to  their  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. If  federalism  is  no  more 
than  shifting  taxes  back  to  other 
layers  of  government,  we  have  not 
achieved  a  great  deal.  We  certainly 
have  not  reduced  the  tax  burden  on 
the  backs  of  the  American  people.  We 
have  just  made  that  burden  payable  to 
a  different  tax  collector. 

My  concerns  were,  unfortunately, 
confirmed  during  hearings  which  our 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  had  last  year  on  the  subject 
of  federalism.  We  requested  that  the 
administration  send  over  a  spokesman 
to  present  this  administration's  con- 
cept and  understanding  of  new  feder- 
alism. And  that  spokesman  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  James  Watt, 
designated  by  the  administration  to 
explain  their  sense  of  new  federalism. 
During  the  course  of  questioning  of 
Secretary  Watt,  I  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion, after  listening  to  his  explanation, 
and  he  said,  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion—and it  is  a  matter  of  record- 
that,  yes,  federalism  means  raising 
local  property  taxes.  That  is  what  it 
means.  Later,  just  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Norman  Ture,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  went  even  fur- 
ther, and  he  said  that  there  were 
going  to  be  no  new  resources  provided 
for  State  and  local  governments  to 
meet  these  new  responsibilities, 
except,  he  said,  the  tax  reduction 
which  Congress  voted  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  last  year. 

Now,  I  supported  that  tax  reduction, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  that 
Americans  are  just  as  able  or  better 
able,  to  make  decisions  about  how  to 
spend  or  save  their  money  than  Feder- 


al bureaucrats.  I  believe  that  the  pur- 
pose of  that  tax  cut,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  either  relieving  the 
tax  burden  on  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  or  to  provide  the  invest- 
ments and  the  savings  necessary  to 
spur  productivity  in  the  American 
economy.  And  yet  if  those  tax  reduc- 
tion funds  are  not  going  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  providing  tax 
relief  or  providing  savings  and  invest- 
ment in  the  private  sector,  because 
they  are  going  to  get  sucked  up  by  in- 
creased local  taxes,  as  spokesmen  for 
the  Reagan  administration  have  advo- 
cated, then  it  makes  a  mockery  out  of 
the  tax  cut  and  assures  the  failure  of 
its  purpose. 

Last  night,  as  I  heard  the  explana- 
tion for  the  first  time  of  this  new  fed- 
eralism program,  I  again  began  to 
wonder:  Is  it  really  new  federalism?  Or 
is  it,  rather,  what  I  describe  as  "neo- 
new  federalism,"  which  simply  means 
raising  taxes  on  the  backs  of  State  and 
local  taxpayers  who,  by  the  way,  are 
the  same  people  who  pay  Federal 
taxes.  And  as  I  analyzed  the  speech 
last  night,  my  concerns  grew. 

The  President  in  his  speech  last 
night  said,  and  I  quote: 

Let  us  solve  this  problem  with  a  single 
bold  stroke— the  return  of  some  $47  billion 
in  Federal  programs  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, together  with  the  means  to  fi- 
nance them  and  a  transition  period  of 
nearly  10  years  to  avoid  unnecessary  disrup- 
tion. 

So  there  we  heard  about  the  return 
of  $47  billion  in  costs  to  your  State 
and  to  your  local  governments. 

And  then  I  waited  to  hear  where  the 
return  of  resources  was  coming  from. 
About  two  pages  later,  in  the  speech, 
the  President  said,  and  I  quote  again: 

In  1984,  the  Federal  Government  will 
apply  the  full  proceeds  from  certain  excise 
taxes  to  a  grassroots  trust  fund  that  will 
belong,  in  fair  shares,  to  the  50  States.  The 
total  amount  flowing  into  this  fund  will  be 
$23  billion  a  year. 

Now,  simple  arithmetic  tells  me  that 
between  $47  billion  of  additional  costs 
and  $28  billion  of  additional  resources, 
there  is  a  $19  billion  gap  that  is  going 
to  come  out  of  the  hides  and  the  pock- 
ets of  Americans  through  payments  of 
State  and  local  taxes. 

Neo-new  federalism  will  not  mean  a 
reduction  of  taxes.  It  will  simply  mean 
shifting  the  envelope  that  you  send 
your  tax  check  in,  instead  of  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Collector  at  the  Feder- 
al level,  to  your  State  and  local  tax 
collectors. 

But  even  more,  as  I  began  to  analyze 
some  of  the  areas  of  return  responsi- 
bility without  resources,  I  began  to 
find  out  that  there  are  some  areas  in 
which  people  back  home,  people  in  our 
communities,  are  going  to  feel  the  full 
brunt  of  the  neo-new  federalism. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight,  which  I  chair,  has  re- 
sponsibilities for,  among  other  things. 


the  water  pollution  control  program. 
Last  year  we  analyzed  the  impact  of 
the  return  of  these  responsibilities  to 
State  and  local  governments  under  the 
proposed  legislation  which  the  admin- 
istration introduced.  And  we  went  out 
to  different  places  around  the  country 
and  asked  questions.  In  one  particular 
hearing  that  we  had  in  Austin,  Tex., 
where  we  heard  officials  from  a 
number  of  communities  throughout 
that  State,  where  we  heard  testimony 
from  members  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  other  groups,  we  found  out 
that  neo-new  federalism,  in  returning 
responsibilities  without  returning  re- 
sources, would  result  in  great  increases 
on  water  bills  in  the  State  of  Texas.  In 
those  communities  which  testified,  the 
range  of  increase  was  from  60  to  300 
percent. 

Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to 
a  person  how  they  have  saved  any 
money  in  a  tax  reduction  if  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  it  out  in  higher 
sales  taxes,  higher  property  taxes, 
higher  State  income  taxes,  and  higher 
water  and  sewer  bills  around  the  coun- 
try. 

The  President,  in  his  program,  has 
even  discussed  reducing  drastically 
Federal  revenue  sharing.  Federal  reve- 
nue-sharing was  a  means  by  which 
local  property  taxes  could  be  kept 
down.  The  reduction  or  elimination  of 
this  program  will  have  only  one  conse- 
quence, and  that  is  raising  local  taxes. 
That  is  neo-new  federalism.  It  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  placing  responsibility 
where  it  ought  to  be,  in  my  opinion, 
but  it  must  also  be  accompanied  by 
the  resources  which  will  provide  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  meet  these  needs  and  discharge 
these  responsibilities  without  raising 
the  regressive  taxes  that  we  face  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  explanations  we 
have  thus  far  heard  of  this  program 
are  not  the  final  word,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  the  administration  a 
chance  to  present  its  program  in  full. 
There  are  a  lot  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions. There  are  some  things  which 
the  President  indicated  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  on  federalism  that 
have  great  merit.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  they  have  adopted  in  their  pro- 
gram a  concept  which  I  advocated;  in 
fact,  I  sponsored  an  amendment  which 
was  enacted  into  law  several  years  ago 
in  the  general  revenue-sharing  legisla- 
tion, which  said  that  States,  In  order 
to  receive  their  revenue-sharing  por- 
tion, could  opt  to  pay  back  or  forgo 
categorical  programs  and  thereby  re- 
ceive revenue  sharing.  They  could 
spend  the  general  revenue-sharing 
moneys  at  their  discretion— where 
their  priorities  were,  where  the  needs 
which  they  identified  were.  And,  these 
expenditures  could  be  administered 
better  at  the  local  and  State  levels 
than  they  could  be  at  the  Federal 
level.  This  concept,  I  see  with  a  great 


deal  of  satisfaction,  is  included  in  the 
administrations  program.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  we  have  got  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  as  we  look  at  the  con- 
cept of  federalism  or  new  federalism 
to  make  certain  that  it  becomes  some- 
thing more  than  neo-new  federalism, 
which  is  a  back-door  way,  indeed,  per- 
haps, almost  a  dishonest  way,  of  rais- 
ing taxes  on  the  American  people  on 
the  one  hand,  when  they  had  been 
promised  tax  relief  and  tax  reduction 
on  the  other  hand.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  a  very  hard, 
long,  constructive,  and  cooperative 
look  at  the  new  federalism  program  to 
assure  that  it  becomes  something 
more  than  neo-new  federalism— and 
thus  far,  those  signals  in  that  program 
have  not  been  sent. 

I  am  hoping,  as  the  administration 
develops  this  program,  that  it  becomes 
something  more  than  a  sham  of  an 
offer  of  returning  responsibilities  back 
to  State  and  local  officials,  and  that  it 
becomes  a  real  meaningful  program  so 
that  these  types  of  problems  which 
are  best  dealt  with  in  the  city  hall,  in 
the  county  commission,  and  in  the 
State  legislature  can  be  dealt  with 
there. 

I  hope  this  becomes  a  meaningful 
program  and  not  simply  a  sham  to 
raise  taxes  collected  by  other  levels  of 
government  or  to  dismantle  programs 
that  have  served  the  people  of  this 
Nation  well. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  days  ahead  during  the 
second  session  of  the  97th  Congress,  I 
once  again  raise  this  cautionary  word 
about  federalism:  We  need  federalism; 
we  need  to  place  more  responsibility  in 
our  State  governments  and  in  our 
local  goverrmients.  But  we  better  do  it 
honestly  and  we  better  do  it  rationally 
and  not  simply  tell  the  people  one 
thing  and  do  something  else. 

When  people  get  their  tax  bills  this 
year  and  next  year  from  their  State 
governments  and  their  local  govern- 
ments and  begin  to  get  their  water  and 
sewer  bills  from  their  local  authorities, 
they  are  going  to  ask  the  question: 
Where  did  this  come  from?  And  I 
think  the  question  better  be  one  that 
Members  of  this  House  can  answer 
honestly  when  they  go  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Member  of  this 
House.  I  Intend  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  administration  in  developing 
a  real  program  of  new  federalism  and 
work  just  as  hard  to  defeat  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  neo-new  federalism, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  sham. 


COMPREHENSIVE  REFORM  OP 
FORFEITURE  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am     introducing     a     comprehensive 


reform  of  the  forfeiture  laws.  The  bill 
I  have  developed  is  the  result  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  problems 
confronted  by  prosecutors  in  their  at- 
tempts to  take  the  profits  out  of  drug 
dealing. 

One  of  the  single  most  important 
crime  problems  confronting  this  coun- 
try is  phenomenal  increase  in  drug 
trafficking  in  recent  years.  We  are 
now  faced  with  a  situation  where  drug 
dealers  have  been  able  to  amass  huge 
fortunes  as  as  result  of  their  illegal  ac- 
tivities. The  sad  truth  is  that  the  fi- 
nancial penalties  for  drug  dealing  are 
frequently  only  seen  by  dealers  as  a 
cost  of  doing  business.  Under  current 
law  the  maximum  fine  for  many  seri- 
ous drug  offenses  is  only  $25,000. 
Moreover,  the  Government's  ability  to 
obtain  civil  or  criminal  forfeiture  of 
the  profits  or  proceeds  of  drug  dealing 
has  been  hampered  by  statutory  defi- 
ciencies. This  bill  attempts  to  address 
these  problems  in  a  manner  that  will 
encourage  the  immediate  and  effective 
utilization  of  these  new  tools  by  law 
enforcement. 

At  the  outset  I  must  acknowledge 
the  material  assistance  I  have  received 
in  this  undertaking  from  my  Congres- 
sional colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Senators  Joseph  Biden  and  Sam 
NuNN  both  have  diligently  pursued  in- 
vestigations of  the  problems  with  drug 
prosecutions.  As  a  result  of  work  done 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Affairs,  the  area 
of  forfeiture  has  emerged  as  a  primary 
concern  on  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment community. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Biden, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  did  a 
ground  breaking  study  of  the  prob- 
lems in  disgorging  the  profits  of  drug 
dealers.  See,  "Asset  Forfeiture— A 
Seldom  Used  Tool  in  Combatting  Drug 
Trafficking,"  GGD-81-5  (April  10, 
1981).  The  Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
which  I  chair,  followed  up  on  the 
GAO  report  with  a  hearing  on  forfeit- 
ure during  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  At  our  first  hearing  we  were 
able  to  review  the  bills  of  my  col- 
leagues Hal  Sawyer.  Leo  Zeferetti, 
and  Ben  Gilman  (H.R.  2646.  H.R. 
4110,  and  H.R.  2910,  respectively). 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  presented 
the  subcommittee  with  innovative  op- 
tioris  on  the  reform  of  our  forfeiture 
laws.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  bills 
they  introduced  earlier  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

An  overview  of  the  problems  with 
the  current  forfeiture  statutes  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  produces  a  clear  con- 
sensus about  the  need  for  change. 
What  is  less  clear  is  the  path  to 
achieve  that  reform.  Most  observers 
agree  that  prosecutors  face  three 
major  problems:  Ambiguous  statutes. 
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problems  in  tracing  the  proceeds  of 
drug  trafficking,  and  difficulties  in 
proof.  The  solutions  to  these  dilemmas 
are  numerous  and  pursuit  of  them  can 
often  create  a  divergence  of  views.  For 
example,  while  it  may  be  desirable  to 
ease  Government  seizure  of  property 
involving  drug  trafficking,  one  must 
also  be  careful  to  protect  the  rights  of 
innocent  third  parties.  Frequently,  it 
is  these  conflicting  values  that 
produce  different  opinions  about  the 
wisdom  of  particular  legislative  re- 
forms. 

In  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  I  have  attempted  to  balance  the 
strong  societal  interest  in  eradicating 
trafficking  in  illegal  drugs  with  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens.  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  proper  balance  has 
been  struck,  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
the  assessments  of  interested  parties 
on  this  bill.  Anyone  with  views  on  this 
legislation  should  communicate  direct- 
ly with  me  or  through  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime,  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 207  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20515  or  tele- 
phone (202)  225-1695.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  will  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill  early  in  the  second  session. 
Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  subcommittee. 

BRIEr  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
DRUG  PENALTY  ACT  OF  1981 

This  bill  makes  numerous  changes  in 
the  substantive  law  of  forfeiture.  In 
addition,  the  bill  makes  numerous  pro- 
cedural changes  in  the  methods  of 
handling  forfeiture  cases.  Finally,  the 
bill  increases  the  maximum  fine  penal- 
ties for  drug  offenses.  The  increased 
use  of  forfeiture  and  criminal  fines 
will  be  an  important  first  step  in  the 
diminution  of  drug  trafficking  in  the 
United  States.  A  sectional  analysis  of 
the  bill  follows: 

Section  by  Section  Description 

Section  1:  Contains  the  short  title  of  the 
bill;  ■Comprehensive  Drug  Penalty  Act  of 
1981." 

Section  2:  Amends  section  1963  of  title  18 
in  two  major  ways.  This  section  in  current 
law  contains  the  authorization  for  criminal 
forfeiture  in  cases  under  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  (so-called  RICO 
cases).  Under  current  law  the  courts  have 
consistently  held  that  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  authorize  the  criminal  forefeiture 
of  the  profits  or  proceeds  of  an  enterprise 
acquired  or  maintained  through  raclceteer- 
ing  activity.  See  United  States  v.  Marubeni 
American  Corporation,  611  P.2d  763  (9th 
Cir.  1980):  United  States  v.  Mannino,  480  P 
Supp.  1182  (S.D.N.Y.  1980).  affd  on  other 
grounds.  635  P.2d  110.  118  (2nd  Cir.  1980): 
United  States  v.  Thevis.  474  P.  Supp.  134 
(N.D.  Ga.  1979).  This  section  authorizes  the 
government  to  seek  criminal  forfeiture  of 
profits  or  proceeds  in  two  new  instances. 

First.  18  U.S.C.  1963  is  amended  to  reach 
the  profits  or  proceeds  of  persons  involved 
in  racketeering  activities  consisting  of  cer- 
tain narcotics  or  dangerous  drug  offenses. 
The  net  result  of  this  amendment  will  be  to 
make  it  parallel  with  21  U.S.C.  881  (which 
authorizes  civil  forfeiture  of  such  property). 
The  second  part  of  this  section  of  the  bill 


allows  the  government  to  seek  criminal  for- 
feiture of  the  profits  or  proceeds  of  an  en- 
terprise engaged  in  illegal  activities  insofar 
as  they  are  (Jerived  from  an  interest,  securi- 
ty, claim  or  right  in  such  enterprise  when 
that  interest,  security,  claim  or  right  was 
previously  acquired  or  maintained  through 
racketeering  activity.  The  net  result  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  accommodate  the 
result  sought  in  proposed  section  1963(c)  of 
H.-R.  4110.  without  overturning  the  result  in 
Marubeni  American  Corp.  with  respect  to 
legitimate  businesses. 

Section  3:  Amends  section  1963(c)  by  es- 
tablishing a  procedure  for  the  seizure  and 
disposition  of  property  subject  to  criminal 
forfeiture.  The  provisions  are  modelled 
after  sections  8101-03  of  H.R.  6915.  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  last  Congress.  See 
H.  Rept.  96-1396,  pages  575-579. 

This  section  authorizes  the  court  to  take 
into  account  the  rights  of  alleged  innocent 
third  parties.  Under  current  law  such  per- 
sons are  without  effective  opportunity  for 
judicial  review  of  forfeitur.e  decisions.  For 
example,  in  United  States' v.  L'Hoste.  609 
P.2d  796  (5th  Cir.)  cert,  denied.  419  U.S. 
1165  (1980)  the  Fifth  Circuit  held  that  once 
property  has  been  determined  to  have  been 
involved  in  the  racketeering  activity,  inno- 
cent third  parties  must  petition  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  equitable  relief.  The  Inad- 
equacy of  current  law  is  further  highlighted 
by  the  last  episode  from  the  Marvin  Mandel 
case.  In  that  case  it  took  nearly  five  years 
after  the  criminal  trial  before  an  innocent 
third  party  obtained  limited  judicial  review. 
United  States  v.  Mandel,  505  P.2d  189 
(D.Md.  1981). 

Thus,  this  section  provides  a  mechanism 
for  judicial  review  of  forfeiture  actions  inso- 
far as  they  affect  allegedly  irmocent  third 
parties.  Inclusion  of  this  procedure  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestions  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. See  Gerjeral  Accounting  Office.  "Asset 
Forfeiture."  GGD-81-51,  April  10.  1981,  at 
36-38.  and  79. 

The  section  envisions  three  ways  that  the 
government  could  obtain  property  subject 
to  forfeiture.  First,  the  government  could 
obtain  a  court  order  if  they  established 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  property 
to  be  seized  is  subject  to  forfeiture.  See 
OReilly  v.  United  States,  486  P2d  208  (8th 
Cir.  1973)  (a  warrant  is  required  for  a 
seizure  under  21  U.S.C.  881(b).)  Second,  it 
could  seize  property  incident  to  an  arrest  so 
long  as  the  seizure  meets  other  constitution- 
al standards.  See  generally  "Note:  The  For- 
feiture Exception  to  the  Warrant  Require- 
ment." 67  Virg.  L.  Rev.  1035  (1981):  See  also 
United  States  v.  Pappas,  613  P.  2d  324  (1st 
Cir.  1980)  (a  seizure  warrant  is  required  for 
property  found  in  a  public  place. )  Third,  the 
government  could  obtain  custody  of  the 
property  through  some  other  means  such  as 
abandonment  or  tax  seizures  and  the  like. 
Once  the  property  is  in  custody  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  trier  of  fact  may  order  the 
property  forfeited  if  the  government  meets 
its  burden  by  establishing  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  such  property  is 
forfeitable.  Under  current  law  the  courts 
have  read  the  existing  criminal  forfeiture 
procedures  as  requiring  that  the  govern- 
ment establish  its  forfeiture  claims  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

This  reading  by  the  courts  does  not 
appear  to  be  required  as  a  matter  of  consti- 
tutional law.  Rather,  the  courts  have 
merely  misconstrued  the  initial  Congres- 
sional intent  Jn  the  1970  Act. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  also  changes  current 
law  by  permitting  the  seizure  of  property  at 
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the  time  the  indictment  or  information  is 
filed.  Under  current  law  the  government  is 
required  to  state  in  the  indictment  or  infor- 
mation that  forfeiture  is  sought.  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  7(e).  However, 
seizure  of  such  property  is  only  authorized 
upon  conviction.  18  U.S.C.  1963(c). 

Section  4:  Amends  section  1963  of  title  18 
by  setting  forth  a  presumption  that  proper- 
ty obtained  by  large-scale  drug  traffickers 
was  obtained  illegally  and  thus  is  subject  to 
forfeiture.  The  impetus  for  this  provision  is 
found  in  H.R.  2646  (by  Mr.  Sawyer).  This 
section  draws  upon  the  practice  in  criminal 
tax  evasion  cases  of  using  the  defendant  s 
net  worth  to  establish  the  government's 
case. 

This  amendment  would  create  a  presump- 
tion of  forfeitability  once  the  government 
has  established,  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  that  three  circumstances  exist. 
The  circumstances  are  that:  (1)  the  defend- 
ant acquired  the  property  after  the  alleged 
racketeering  activity  began:  (2)  the 
racketeering  involved  a  Class  I  or  II  viola- 
tion:'  and  (3)  there  is  no  likely  source  for 
the  property  other  than  the  racketeering 
activity. 

The  circumstances  set  forth  above  appear 
to  be  necessary  amendments  to  the  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  H.R.  2646  in  light  of  vari- 
ous Supreme  Court  cases.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Lowell  Jensen  has  indicated  to 
the  Subcommittee  there  must  be  both  p.  ra- 
tional connection  between  the  facts  proven 
and  the  conclusions  inferred  from  that 
proof.  In  addition,  there  must  be  a  legisla- 
tive basis  for  the  presumption.  Insofar  as 
the  legislative  record  on  forfeiture  has  only 
addressed  the  issue  of  large-scale  drug  traf- 
fickers, the  presumption  seems  appropriate- 
ly limited  to  those  cases. 

The  limitations  on  the  application  of  the 
presumption  would  appear  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections to  H.R.  2646  raised  by  various  of 
the  witnesses.  For  example,  the  Department 
of  Justice  witness,  Edward  Dennis,  suggest- 
ed that  the  presumption  be  limited  to  cir- 
cumstances where  the  government  has  es- 
tablished that  the  property  involved  was  ac- 
quired after  the  alleged  racketeering  activi- 
ty began. 

The  provision  of  the  proposed  amendment 
relating  to  proof  with  respect  to  other  possi- 
ble sources  for  the  property  is  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  "net  worth"  tax  cases. 
Before  the  government  may  obtain  a  convic- 
tion of  a  person  for  tax  evasion  it  must  es- 
tablish that  there  was  no  other  likely  expla- 
nation for  the  income.  Davis  v.  United 
States,  226  F.2d  331  (6th  Cir.  1955).  This  ap- 
proach has  proven  workable  in  the  tax  area. 
There  is  also  some  indication  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  look  with  disfavor  on  a 
less  rigorous  test.  Holland  v.  United  States, 
348  U.S.  121,  125-9(1954). 

The  consequences  of  this  presumption  are 
straightforward.  Once  the  government  has 
met  its  burden  of  proof  with  respect  to  the 
three  circumstances  the  trier  of  fact  is  per- 
mitted to  find  that  property  is  subject  to 
forfeiture.  Any  attempt  to  mandate  forfeit- 
ure upon  proof  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  pro- 
posed section  1963(d)  would  raise  very  seri- 
ous constitutional  problems.  Both  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Jensen  and  Professor 
Rothstein  (in  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee) point  out  that  any  such  mandatory 
presumption  would  probably  run  afoul  of 
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the  Supreme  Courts  decision  in  Ulster 
County  Court,  New  York  v.  Allen.  442  U.S. 
140(1979). 

Section  4  of  the  bill  also  contains  three 
significant  procedural  changes  from  current 
law.  Subsection  (f)  provides  that  if  any 
transfer  of  property  was  made  with  knowl- 
edge, or  reason  to  know,  that  the  transfer 
was  being  made  to  avoid  forfeiture,  then 
such  transfer  is  void.  Under  current  law  the 
government  must  rely  on  various  State  stat- 
utes against  fraudulent  transfers  to  avoid 
transactions  of  this  type.  United  States  v. 
One  1967  Chris-Craft  27  Foot  Fiber  Glass 
Boat,  423  F.2d  1293  (5th  Cir.  1970):  U.S.  v. 
Currency  Totalling  t48,318.08,  609  F.2d  210, 
213.4  (5th  Cir.  1980).  Enactment  of  this  uni- 
form Federal  rule  would  help  prevent  sham 
transfers  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  criminal  forfeiture.  In  addition,  this 
section  protects  the  rights  of  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers for  value. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  4  provides  that  a 
person  who  is  convicted  of  a  RICO  violation 
cannot  buy  back  the  property  he  or  she  for- 
feited. The  original  purpose  of  the  criminal 
forfeiture  provisions,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  Act,  was  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of 
legitimate  businesses  by  organized  crime. 
Assuming  the  continued  validity  of  that 
purpose  it  seems  to  make  no  sense  to  allow 
the  continued  involvement  In  a  legitimate 
business  of  a  convicted  racketeer  by  allow- 
ing him  or  her  to  buy  back  the  forfeited 
property.  The  effect  of  this  subsection 
would  be  to  preclude  the  result  of  the  Huber 
case  where  a  convicted  white  collar  criminal 
repurchased,  after  conviction  of  a  mail 
fraud  related  RICO  violation,  his  Interest  In 
some  hospital.  United  States  v.  Huber,  603 
F.2d  387.  397  (2nd  Cir.  1979);  See  also 
United  States  v.  Barone,  Cr.  No.  78-185-CR- 
WHH  (S.D.  Fla.  Oct.  17. 

Finally,  subsection  (h)  of  section  4  of  the 
bill  provides  that  any  criminal  forfeiture 
action  under  this  section  may  be  the  basis  of 
a  motion  to  seek  a  staff  of  any  pending  civil 
forfeiture  action  with  respect  to  the  same 
property.  This  appears  to  be  the  result  that 
courts  normally  reach  under  current  law. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  "Drug  Agent's  Guide 
to  Forfeiture  of  AsseU."  at  233  (1981).  This 
provision  was  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  feared  that  defend- 
ants would  use  the  discovery  authorized  in 
the  civil  forfeiture  case  to  require  produc- 
tion of  non-Jencks  material  relative  to  the 
criminal  case. 

Section  5:  Amends  section  1964  by  author- 
izing the  courts  to  enter  restraining  orders 
preventing  the  transfer  of  property  that  Is. 
or  may  be.  the  subject  of  a  forfeiture  pro- 
ceeding. Current  law.  18  U.S.C.  1963(b).  au- 
thorizes the  Issuance  of  a  restraining  order 
after  indictment.  The  courts  have  divided 
on  the  question  of  the  government's  burden 
of  proof.  2  Because  this  relief  Is  drastic  and 


'  Class  I  and  II  violations  are  terms  of  an  used  by 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  to  classify 
major  drug  trafficlters 


-  In  United  States  v.  Mandel,  408  F.  Supp.  679  (D. 
Md.  1976).  rev'd  on  other  grounds.  602  F.2d  653  (4th 
Cir.  1979)  (en  banc)  the  court  required  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  requirpments  similar  to  those  set 
forth  in  the  proposed  amendment.  The  court  In 
United  States  v.  Bella.  470  F.  Supp.  723  (S.D.  Calif. 
1979).  reached  a  contrary  result.  The  Bella  court 
granted  the  requested  restraining  order  despite  the 
fact  that  It  Interfered  with  a  defendant's  right  to 
freely  choose  counsel.  United  States  v.  ScaUitti.  408 
F.  Supp.  1014  (WD.  Pa.  1975).  appeal  dismissed.  556 
F.2d569(3rdClr.  1977). 


occurs  before  arrest  or  indictment,  and  can 
affect  the  rights  of  innocent  third  parties, 
the  government  is  required  by  this  section 
of  the  bill  to  make  the  same  kind  of  show- 
ing that  Is  required  in  cases  involving  a  civil 
preliminary  injunction. 

The  Department  of  Justice  suggested  that 
a  restraint  on  transfer  provisions  be  added 
to  the  bill.  Their  recommendation  included 
a  suggestion  that  such  relief  could  be  with- 
out notice  to  the  affected  parties.  The  bill 
does  not.  however,  allow  for  ex  parte  appli- 
cations for  this  type  of  relief  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  the  bill  authorizes  the  seizure  of 
the  property  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  an 
indictment  or  Information.  Thus,  the  only 
cases  where  this  section  would  come  into 
play  would  be  before  an  Indictment  or  Infor- 
mation had  been  filed.  Second,  any  trans- 
fers made  to  avoid  forfeiture  are  voidable  by 
the  court.  Third,  there  Is  a  line  of  Supreme 
Court  cases  that  can  be  read  to  require,  as  a 
matter  of  due  process,  prior  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  before  such  substan- 
tial interference  with  property  rights  Is  al- 
lowed.' Memphis  Light,  Gas  &  Water  Divi- 
sion V.  Cra/t,  98  S.  Ct.  1554  (1978);  Fuentes 
V.  Shevin,  92  S.  Ct.  1983  (1972);  and  Tarlow, 
at  300-4. 

Section  6:  Amends  section  848  of  title  21 
to  allow  the  government  to  seek  the  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  of  the  profits  or  proceeds  of  a 
person  convicted  of  operating  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise.  This  amendment  paral- 
lels the  one  made  In  section  2  of  the  bill 
with  respect  to  18  U.S.C.  1963. 

Section  7:  Amends  section  848  to  require 
that  civil  forfeiture  actions  are  stayed  by 
the  Initiation  of  a  criminal  forfeiture  action 
under  section  848  with  respect  to  the  same 
property.  This  amendment  parallels  one 
made  earlier  in  the  bill  with  respect  to  18 
U.S.C.  1963. 

Section  8:  Amends  section  881  of  title  21 
to  permit  the  civil  forfeiture  of  land  and 
buildings  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  for 
holding  or  storage  of  dangerous  drugs.  Cur- 
rent law  is  unclear  as  to  whether  ware- 
houses or  other  buildings  can  be  forfeited. 
Current  law  only  reaches  "containers".  The 
Justice  Department  Is  worried  that  a  de- 
fendant may  claim  that  a  warehouse  is  not  a 
container.  This  amendment  resolves  that 
concern. 

Section  9:  Amends  section  881  to  create  a 
Drug  Enforcement  Fund.  This  amendment 
does  not  actually  create  such  a  fund,  be- 
cause an  appropriation  act  is  required  after 
this  bill  is  enacted. 

The  Idea  of  a  revolving  fund  was  taken 
from  the  suggestions  of  Congressman 
Oilman  (H.R.  2910)  and  Congressman 
Sawyer  (H.R.  2646).  Similar  funds  are  found 
In  the  recent  reform  of  the  Patent  Office. 
Public  Law  96-517,  and  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain fisheries  funds.  The  proposed  fund  has 
a  ten  million  dollar  celling. 

The  source  of  the  money  for  the  fund 
would  be  the  proceeds  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  result  of  forfeiture  actions. 
The  ostensible  reason  for  the  creation  of 
this  fund  is  to  encourage  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  to  more  aggressively 
pursue    forfeiture    actions.    In    theory    the 


fund  would  be  an  addition  to  the  agency's 
regular  appropriation  and  would,  therefore, 
serve  as  a  reward  for  increased  forfeiture  ac- 
tivities. 

The  fund  authorized  by  this  section  allows 
the  Attorney  General  to  spend  the  money 
set  aside  for  any  drug  law  enforcement  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  previous  legislative  pro- 
posals have  limited  the  use  of  the  fund  to 
the  purchase  of  evidence  or  information 
(H.R.  2910)  or  to  use  by  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  (H.R.  2646).  This  bill 
does  not  include  these  limits,  because  it 
seemed  more  appropriate  to  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  resolve  these  issues. 

Section  10:  Amends  twelve  sections  of  title 
21  drug  offenses  by  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum criminal  fines.  The  new  maximum  fine 
levels  were  derived  in  large  part  from  the 
scale  used  in  the  version  of  the  proposed 
criminal  code  approved  by  the  Committee 
last  Congress.  See  section  3502  of  H.R.  6915 
and  H.  Rept.  96-1396  at  465-9.  In  some  in- 
stances the  maximum  fines  exceed  one  mil- 
lion dollars  in  order  to  maintain  the  penalty 
structure  of  the  existing  statute  (i.e.  to 
allow  for  a  penalty  twice  as  large  for  a 
second  offense). 

The  rationale  for  the  amendments  relat- 
ing to  fine  levels  is  straightforward.  To 
many  drug  traffickers  the  costs  associated 
with  the  criminal  justice  system  are  merely 
a  cost  of  doing  business.  These  amendments 
attempt  to  raise  the  ante.  While  changes  in 
the  law  with  respect  to  forfeiture  are  desira- 
ble, they  may  not  permit  the  government  to 
deter  criminal  conduct  sufficiently.  As  nu- 
merous witnesses  before  various  Congres- 
sional committees  have  clearly  established, 
the  use  of  forfeiture  procedures  is  very  cum- 
bersome and  time  consuming.  Money  is  dif- 
ficult to  trace  in  forfeiture  cases.  In  proce- 
dural questions  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
innocent  third  parties.  Resolution  of  these 
procedural  problems  may  make  forfeiture 
actions  even  more  complex.  Thus,  the  avail- 
ability of  higher  fines  will  offer  yet  another 
weapon  to  the  government  in  its  efforts  to 
take  the  profit  out  of  crime. 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  adds  two  new 
sections  that  authorize  the  court  to  impose 
an  alternative  fine  equal  to  twice  the  gross 
pecuniary  gain  derived  from  the  offense. 
One  of  the  new  sections  sets  forth  proce- 
dures for  the  imposition  of  such  fines,  in- 
cluding considerations  to  be  used  by  the 
court  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
fine,  time  schedule  for  payment  and  method 
of  payment.  The  procedures  set  forth  In  the 
proposed  new  section  414  are  derived  from 
the  House  version  of  the  proposed  criminal 
code.  See  House  Report  96-1396  at  467-8. 

Section  11;  Amends  three  sections  of  title 
21  to  Increase  the  maximum  amount  that 
may  be  Impo.sed  sis  a  criminal  fine.  This  sec- 
tion also  authorizes  the  court  to  use  an  al- 
ternative means  of  setting  the  fine  to  be  im- 
posed. ) 

Section  12:  Establishes  the  effective  date 
for  the  legislation  as  October  1.  1982.  This 
date  was  chosen  to  avoid  problems  with  the 
Budget  Act.* 


'  The  Supreme  Court  In  Calero-Toleda  v.  Pearsan 
Yacht  Leasing  Co..  416  i;.S.  663  (1974).  held  that  a 
Puerto  Rico  statute  authorizing  in  rem  forfeitures 
■  did  not  require  a  prior  hearing.  The  novelty  of 
criminal  forfeitures,  which  are  in  personam  in 
nature,  makes  the  applicability  of  Calero  to  such 
statutes  unclear.  Compare  United  States  v.  Scharf 
551  F.2d  1124,  1126  (8th  Cir.),  cert  denied.  434  U.S. 
824  ( 1979)  f  dicta,  court  authorizes  ex  parte  restrain 
Ing  orders)  with  United  Stales  v.  Mandel.  supra. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 25.  1982.  on  account  of  a  death  in 
the  family. 
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Mr.  WEISS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  Monday.  January  25. 
1982,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowERY  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Paul,  for  30  minutes,  January 
28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gavdos,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  liEviTAS,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levitas)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowERY  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Parris  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Dreier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CoNYiRS. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 
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Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  Hoyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  FiTHIAN. 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Hawkins 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Downey. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'dlock  and  46  minutes), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
January  28,  1982,  at  10  a.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Report  of  House  committee  concern- 
ing the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S. 
dollars  utilized  by  them  during  the 
third  quarter  of  calendar  year  1981  in 
connection  with  foreign  travel  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-384  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPANDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT. 

30,  1981 


Date 


Pb  diem" 


Transfnrtatnii 


Kaffle  of  menitef  or  emptoyee 


Airival      Departuie 


Otnei  purposes 


Total 


Country 


US  Mlar 
Foreign  eouivalenl 
currency  or  US 

currency" 


Foreign 
curreiKy 


US  Mlar 

equivalent 

Of  US 

currency' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivaleni 

orUS 

currency » 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


Glenn  Englisti 
Beniamin  A  Gilman 
Patnck  L  Carpentief.. 
Rosen  B  SUreti  III  . 
CllnnA  Brown       .. 


6/27 
6/30 
6/27 
6/30 
6/27 
6/30 
6/27 
6/30 
6/27 
6/30 


6/30     Italy 


6/30     Italy 


6/30     Italy 


6/30     Italy 


Irving  H  Sotoway 6/27 

6/30 

Leo  C,  Zeteretti       8/23 

Patrick  I  Catpenlier 8/23 

EHiotl  A  BttXHi  „ 8/23 

Committee  total  


6/30     Italy 


7,237  98 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  kxlgmg  and  meals 

'  II  loteign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equwalent,  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expenoed 

'  Military  transportation  costs  were  $29,977  92 

♦  Military  transportation  costs  mere  M,  153  31 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2895.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  initial  al- 
location of  the  total  civilian  authorization 
among  military  departments  and  the  de- 
fense agencies,  together  with  notice  of  an 


increase  over  the  authorized  strength,  pur- 
suant to  sections  601(b)(1)  and  (d)  of  Public 
Law  97-86:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2896.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  measures  to 
combat  waste,  fraud,  abuse,  and  mismanage- 
ment in  the  defense  program,  pursuant  to 
section  918  of  Public  Law  97-86;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2897.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notice  of  the  waiver  of 


Lft  C  ZEFEREni  Chairman  Oct  30,  1981 

the  minimum  funding  and  staffing  require- 
ments for  technology  transfer  from  Defense 
Department  laboratories,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11(b)  of  Public  Law  96-480;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

2898.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
final  report  on  applications  study  for  wind 
energy  systems  at  Federal  facilities,  pursu- 
ant to  section  IKlMc)  of  Public  Law  96-345; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 
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2899.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  management  of 
the  public  debt  by  authorizing  a  flexible  in- 
vestment yield  on  U.S.  savings  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2900.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  management  of 
the  public  debt  by  eliminating  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  the  Treasury  bonds 
issued  paying  interest  in  excess  of  4'/4  per 
centum:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  5362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  the  imposition  of  a 
surcharge  on  any  service  station  operator 
who  honors  a  credit  card  issued  by  a  gaso- 
line company;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  5363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  modify  certain  administrative 
procedures  in  order  to  expedite  proceedings 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DREIER: 
H.R.  5364.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits enacted  during  1981  which  provided  spe- 
cial deductions  with  respect  to  the  living  ex- 
penses of  Members  of  Congress  and  to  de- 
crease the  amount  of  outside  earned  income 
a  Member  may  accept;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  5365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  State*  Code  to  allow  Federal  em- 
ployees to  take  paid  leave  for  duty  in  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  FERRARO  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Wou,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Leland,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  and  Mr.  Garcia): 
H.R.  5366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  permanent  authori- 
zation for  Federal  agencies  to  use  flexible 
and  compressed  employee  work  schedules; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Ms.  FIEDLER: 
H.R.  5367.  A  bill  to  rename  the  Sepulveda 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center  lo- 
cated in  Sepulveda,  Calif.,  as  the  "Bob  Hope 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center;" 
to  the  Committee  on  veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GUCKMAN: 
H.R.  5368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  exclude  burial  plots 
and  burial  insurance  policies  from  the  deter- 
mination of  an  SSI  applicant's  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  5369.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  a  sum  for  fu- 
neral expenses  when  certain  veterans  die 
and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30. 
1982.  for  burial  benefits  for  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.R.  5370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions  to   education   savings   accounts;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  5371.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 
and  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act.  to  improve  forfeiture  provisions 
and  strengthen  penalties  for  controlled  sub- 
stances offenses,  and   for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  5372.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1984.  the  column  1  rate  of  duty 
on  unmounted  gold  leaf;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5373.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  30  days  notice  of  ter- 
mination of  employment  be  given  to  civilian 
National  Guard  technicians  who  serve 
under  temporary  appointments  or  who  vol- 
untarily cease  to  be  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5374.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  approve  certain  reg- 
ulations governing  excepted  service  techni- 
cians of  the  National  Guard,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
during  which   all   elements  of  a  National 
Guard  unit  must  complete  a  training  assem- 
bly: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5376.  A  bill  to  amend  section  511(d) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  all  persons  originally 
enlisting   in   a   reserve   component   of  the 
Armed  Forces  perform  an  initial  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  12 
weeks  and  to  extend  from  180  days  to  270 
days  the  period  within  which  persons  enlist- 
ed under  such  section  are  required  to  begin 
their  initial  period  of  active  duty  for  train- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  5377.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  special  tax 
benefits  enacted  during  1981  with  respect  to 
the  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Brodhead,  and  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania): 
H.R.  5378.  A  bill  to  clarify  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  not  provide 
tax  benefits  to  organizations  which  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race  or  color;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClory): 
H.R.  5379.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  97- 
76  to  extend  the  period  during  which  au- 
thorities provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
fiscal  year  1980.  are  continued  in  effect;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  5380.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion   known    as   American    Ex-Prisoners   of 
War:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Ba- 
FALis.   Mr.   Bailey  of  Missouri  Mr. 
BoNioR    of    Michigan.    Mr.    Bowen, 
Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.   Carman.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Daub.   Mr.   Donnelly.   Mr.   Dreier, 
Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  English,  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr. 
Evans   of   Georgia.   Mr.    Fazio.   Ms. 
Fiedler.   Mr.   Fields,    Mr.    Findley, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fithian.  Mr.  Plorio, 
Mr.  PoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Hansen   of  Utah,  Mr.   Hendon.  Mr. 
HiLER.  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.     Howard.     Mr.     Hoyer.     Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Ireland.    Mr.    Jeftords.    Mr.   John- 
ston. Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiNO.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Le- 
BouTiLLiER.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Lewis.   Mr.   Livingston,   Mr.   Loet- 
FLER.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
LowRY   of  Washington,   Mr.   Lujan, 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.    Panetta,    Mr.    Patterson.    Mr. 
Paul,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Santini.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der.   Mr.    SuNiA.    Mr.    Tauzin.    Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Jones  of  Teruiessee, 
and  Mr.  Vento): 
H.J.  Res.  385.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July    9,    1982   as    "National   P.O.W.-M.I.A. 
Recognition   Day";   to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Baltic  Freedom  Day:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    YATES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Natcher.     Mr.     Boland,     and     Mr. 

MURTHA): 

H.J.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  PURSELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  250.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  prompt  implementation  of  proposed 
class  exemptions  for  transactions  involving 
use  of  construction  industry  pension  funds 
for  investments  in  residentl&l  mortgages; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Con.  Res.  251.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
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respect  to  the  situation  of  two  Soviet  fami- 
lies, known  as  the  Siberian  Seven,  who  have 
sought  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow  because  of  the  discrimination  of 
their  Pentecostal  faith  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt): 

H.  Res.  326.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
second  session  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Conable): 

H.  Res.  327.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
second  session  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  5381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jin  Hee 
Park:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  5382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacque- 
line Ann  Kaufman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1647:  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.R.  1850:  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2389:  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

H.R.  3274:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  3300:  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Deckard, 
Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Moorhead,  and 

Mr.  SiLJANDER. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Pritchard.  and 
Mr.  Richmond. 


H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. 

H.R.  4510:  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Wylxe.  and  Mr.  Hillis. 

H.R.  4708:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.R.  4931:  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Deckard.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt, and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  4999:  Mr.  Mottl.  and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  5004:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.. 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  5088:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr,  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Moffett. 

H.R.  5117:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Driier,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  and  Ms. 
Fiedler. 

H.R.  5160:  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Quillen,  and 
Mr.  Wampler. 

H.R.  5176:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier, Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Stanceland, 
Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Napier, 
and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  5223:  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn. 

H.R.  5242:  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr.  Broyhill. 

H.R.  5284:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
and  Mr.  Walcren. 

H.R.  5323:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.R.  5357:  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.J.  Res.  365:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 


H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Kramer,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  219:  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr. 
Dreier.  Mr.  Ruod.  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois. Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Deckard.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Carman.  Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi.  Mr.  HoBTON.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Marks. 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Corrada.  and  Mr.  Marri- 
ott. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr. 
Dwyer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Peppjs.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Penneylvania.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

H.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.  Res.  269:  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr, 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Lowkry  of  California.  Mr.  Schu- 
mer, Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Lemt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Dreier.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Ko- 
govsek,  Mr.  Doogherty,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

330.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  relative  to 
human  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

331.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly Association  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
relative  to  the  sale  of  advanced  aircraft  to 
Taiwan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

332.  Also,  petition  of  the  1981  annual  con- 
ference session  of  United  Methodist  Youth 
in  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  Raleigh, 
relative  to  conservation  of  fossil  fuels:  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 


January  27,  1982 
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SOVIETS  REMEMBER  FORRES- 
TAL  IN  ASSESSING  U.S.  DE- 
FENSE BUILDUP 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker. 
James  V.  Forrestal  was  our  first  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  perhaps  our  best, 
in  my  view.  Then  Secretary  Forrestal 
(1947-49)  correctly  assessed  the  Soviet 
threat  and  wanted  to  orient  our  de- 
fenses to  meet  that  challenge.  In  at- 
tempting to  make  his  case,  he  ran  into 
a  stone  wall  of  policymakers  who  were 
convinced  that  the  Soviets  would 
behave  if  we  just  did  something  addi- 
tionally nice  for  them— some  who  were 
naive  and  some  who  were  high  in  Gov- 
ernment and  working  for  the  other 
side,  as  later  events  were  to  reveal. 
However,  swimming  against  the  tide, 
Forrestal  was  considered  controversial 
and  the  strange  circumstances  of  his 
death  did  not  diminish  the  controver- 
sy. However,  if  a  man  is  known  by  his 
enemies,  the  Soviets  have  neither  for- 
gotten nor  forgiven  Forrestal  for  op- 
posing them. 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Hohlmeier,  Washing- 
ton editor  of  Financier,  discusses  For- 
restal in  the  January  1982  issue  of  the 
Financier,  pointing  out  that  the  Sovi- 
ets recently  compared  him  to  Secre- 
tary Weinberger,  and  how  they  fear  a 
buildup  of  our  defenses.  The  article 
follows. 

Soviets  Remember  Forrestal  in  Assessing 

U.S.  Defense  Buildup 

(By  Louis  M.  Hohlmeier) 

In  the  year  that  has  passed  since  Ronald 
Reagan  became  President  and  promised 
more  guns  and  no  less  butter.  Mr.  Reagan 
has  been  educated  to  the  enormous  difficul- 
ty of  increasing  Defense  spending  substan- 
tially while  at  the  same  time  reducing  taxes 
significantly  and  cutting  domestic  spending 
only  modestly.  Now,  as. he  prepares  to  ad- 
dress Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
looming  Budget  deficits  raise  large  ques- 
tions concerning  the  future  of  tax  policy 
and  spending  levels,  but  in  the  broad  domes- 
tic area,  and  not  in  Defense. 

At  some  unremarked  moment  within  the 
past  few  years,  the  U.S.  recovered  sufficient- 
ly from  the  military  and  political  trauma  of 
Viet  Nam  to  begin  thinking  that  Defense 
spending  was  not  necessarily  bad,  and  patri- 
otism was  not  passe.  Defense  spending 
began  to  rise  when  Jimmy  Carter  was  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Democrats  controlled  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Its  pace  has  quickened  under  Mr.  Reagan, 
with  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  full 
agreement  in  principle  on  its  direction:  Up. 

Political  and  popular  perceptions  of  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  U.S. 


are  changing— and  they  involve  more  than  a 
departure  from  the  anti-military,  anti-war 
movements  of  the  Viet  Nam  period,  howev- 
er. 

To  a  remarkable  extent,  the  Communist 
and  non-Communist  or  anti-Communist 
worlds  remain  as  divided  as  they  were  four 
decades  ago  by  the  events  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Cold  War. 

But  new  tensions  are  growing  in  those  old 
divisions,  and  U.S.  perceptions  of  the  Soviet 
threat  may  well  be  subject  to  change  more 
radical  than  any  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

A  funny  thing  happened  in  Moscow  sever- 
al months  ago  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  Washington  released  its  new  and 
widely  publicized  study  titled  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power. 

It  described  the  Soviet  military  buildup  in 
some  detail,  with  full-color  pictures  of  Rus- 
sian missiles,  tanks,  ships  and  planes.  "For 
the  past  quarter  century,"  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said  in  a  pref- 
ace, "we  have  witnessed  the  continuing 
growth  of  Soviet  military  power  at  a  pace 
that  shows  no  signs  of  slackening  in  the 
future.  .  .  The  greatest  defense  forces  in  the 
world  are  those  of  free  people  in  free  na- 
tions well  informed  as  to  the  challenge  they 
face,  firmly  united  in  their  resolve  to  pro- 
vide fully  for  the  common  defense,  thereby 
deterring  aggression  and  safeguarding  the 
security  of  the  world's  democracies." 

Pravda  called  the  study  a  "routine  fabrica- 
tion;" that  reaction  was  hardly  surprising. 
The  obvious  intent  of  the  study  was  to  pro- 
mote popular  and  political  support  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad  for  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tions  buildup  of  U.S.  military  power. 

The  next  day,  however,  Pravda  launched 
into  a  strong  attack  on  Mr.  Weinberger.  It 
called  his  study  an  "outpouring  of  irrespon- 
sible claptrap,"  and  accused  him  of  "propa- 
gandistic  hysteria."  It  compared  him  with 
James  V.  Forrestal,  who,  Pravda  said,  "is 
known  to  have  come  to  a  bad  end"  because 
of  his  "anti-Soviet  hallucinations. ' 

revelation  OF  FEAR 

That  was  a  remarkable  comparison  for  the 
Russians  to  draw,  not  necessarily  because  it 
is  inaccurate  but  because  it  Is  one  that  few 
Americans  have  drawn.  Mr.  Forrestal  is  all 
but  forgotten  in  the  U.S.— but  obviously  is 
well  remembered  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  at 
least  in  the  Kremlin.  The  comparison  drawn 
by  Pravda  unintentionally  illustrates  the 
grave  Soviet  fear  of  a  U.S.  military  buildup. 

If  Americans  have  forgotten,  Soviet  mili- 
tary leaders  well  remember  that  Mr.  Forres- 
tal. previously  an  investment  banker  on 
Wall  Street,  became  the  most  articulate 
spokesman  within  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  Cabinets  of  the  viewpoint  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  bent  on  world  aggression 
that  could  not  be  stopped  except  with  U.S. 
military  power. 

He  was  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  became  the  na- 
tion's first  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  but  his  view- 
point was  not  popular,  and  it  did  not  pre- 
vail. 

He  was  an  anti-Communist  even  when  the 
U.S.  was  allied  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
war  against  Germany— a  time  when  the  pop- 


ular wish  was  to  believe  in  the  peaceful 
postwar  intentions  of  the  Russians. 

When  the  war  was  over,  public  opinion  in 
America  demanded  immediate  demobiliza- 
tion, and  Mr.  Truman,  inexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  war  or  peace,  tried  mightily  to  ac- 
commodate that  demand.  Military  spending 
was  reduced  so  quickly  and  drastically  that 
he  was  able  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget 
in  1947.  1948.  and  1949. 

After  the  1948  election,  Mr.  Truman  dis- 
missed Mr.  Forrestal  for  political  rather 
than  military  reasons,  and  Mr.  Forrestal 
shortly  thereafter  took  his  own  life,  appar- 
ently blaming  himself  for  having  failed  to 
convince  his  President  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  threat  of  Soviet  military  power. 

Mr.  Forrestal  was  one  of  the  larger  enig- 
mas of  U.S.  history.  He  could  not  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Democratic  Presidents  who 
employed  him  and  promoted  him,  so  he  was 
more  or  less  forgotten.  But  he  apparently  is 
still  remembered  well  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Pravda's  comparison  of  Mr.  Forrestal  to 
Mr.  Weinberger  is  of  course  inaccurate  and 
misleading.  Mr.  Forrestal  was  an  Intense 
and  unquestionably  brilliant  man  who  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  was  embroiled  in  its 
own  fierce  and  emotional  debate  over  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  mean- 
ings of  Communism. 

IN  VITAL  respects,  THE  SAME 

Mr.  Weinberger,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  no  less  brilliant,  but  he  also  is  no  fatalist. 
His  world  is  very  different  froir  that  of  Mr. 
Forrestal,  yet  time  may  prove  the  compari- 
son drawn  by  Pravda  to  be  not  entirely  inac- 
curate. The  world  has  changed,  but  in  vital 
respects  it  has  remained  remarkably  the 
same. 

But  change  may  well  be  at  hand,  in  part 
because  Mr.  Reagan  is  President  and  Mr. 
Weinberger  is  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  in 
part  because  it  is  developing  new  and  fear- 
some tensions  within  and  without  the  orbit 
of  Soviet  military  power. 

If  history  is  prologue,  the  awful  strains 
inside  Communist  Poland  are  portentous. 
Germany  cannot  forever  remain  divided  be- 
tween East  and  West.  Those  old  tensions 
left  behind  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  by  World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War  are 
made  more  ominous  by  new  ones  the  Soviet 
Union  ha£  created  by  its  aggressions  in  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

With  the  benefit  of  40  years  of  hindsight, 
one  can  conclude  without  great  difficulty 
that  U.S.  foreign  and  military  policy  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union  have  been,  in  the 
Washington  vernacular,  a  mess. 

To  make  that  charge  is  to  imply  that  the 
Democrats  and  liberal  Republicans  who 
served  as  Presidents,  until  Mr.  Reagan's 
election,  were  responsible  for  it.  But  that 
implication  is  without  foundation. 

CONSERVATIVES  SHARE  BLAME 

The  conservative  Republicans,  for  exam- 
ple, during  Mr.  Truman's  time,  were  de- 
manding instant  demobilization  and  a  bal- 
anced Budget  even  as  they  were  condemn- 
ing Godless  Russian  Communism. 

Such  are  the  paradoxical  inefficiencies  of 
politics  in  a  popular  democracy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  political  efficiency  of  totali- 
tarianism. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  history  is  pro- 
logue. The  postwar  history  of  Soviet-US.  re- 
lations normally  is  dated  from  that  time  in 
1947  when  Mr.  Truman  finally  decided  the 
Russians  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  enunci- 
ated the  Truman  Doctrine  for  containment 
of  Communism  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  But 
by  then  the  Russians  controlled  all  of  East- 
em  Europe,  including  Poland. 

The  containment  policy  was  meaningless 
to  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  military  posture 
of  the  U.S.  was  such  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  have  crushed  the  American  policy  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  also. 

Mr.  Truman,  shortly  after  he  was  unex- 
pectedly and  unwillingly  thrust  into  the 
Presidency  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, declared  that  "Peace  is  hell."  He  tried 
to  pursue  his  predecessor's  policies  without 
knowing  precisely  what  those  policies 
were— If  indeed  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  had 
known  what  his  postwar  policies  might  have 
been. 

POWER  LOW,  BUDGET  BALANCED 

He  watched  helplessly  while  China  fell  to 
Communism.  When  finally,  for  the  first 
time  since  World  War  II,  he  decided  that 
Communism  had  to  be  contained  with 
American  military  power,  U.S.  military 
strength  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  several 
years— during  which  time,  however,  he  had 
balanced  the  Budget. 

But  Mr.  Truman  went  into  Korea  expect- 
ing the  containment  of  Communism  to  re- 
quire no  more  than  a  police  action,  unwor- 
thy of  a  declaration  of  war. 

When  the  Korean  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nists proved  otherwise,  there  followed  an  ac- 
rimonious debate  between  Mr.  Truman  and 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  over  American 
foreign  and  military  policy;  the  result  was  a 
stalemate  arranged  by  President  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower after  Mr.  Truman's  unpopularity 
cost  the  Democrats  control  of  the  White 
House  and  Congress. 

If  Korea  was  a  stalemate,  as  an  exercise  In 
Communist  containment,  Viet  Nam  was  a 
military  and  political  disaster— an  American 
tragedy  appreciated  by  the  Kremlin  in 
many  ways. 

The  anti-war.  anti-military  movement 
that  shook  the  country  were  led  by  young 
radicals,  but  Viet  Nam's  legacy  swept  the 
whole  nation  and  profoundly  affected  for- 
eign and  military  policy.  Defense  spending 
fell  sharply  after  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  ridden  from  office,  and  Richard  Nixon 
became  President.  By  1975,  the  Defense 
budget,  measured  in  constant  dollars,  was 
no  more  than  it  had  been  in  19SS. 

NEVER  QUITE  DECIDED 

In  sum.  the  only  consistency  in  U.S.  policy 
for  four  decades  has  been  inconsistency  and 
improvisation.  Ever  since  the  Soviet  Union 
emerged  from  World  War  II  as  the  orUy 
world  power  rivaling  the  U.S.  the  U.S.  has 
never  quite  decided  what  to  make  of  it. 

The  improvisations  of  Mr.  Truman  and 
his  successor  Presidents  obviously  were  not 
complete  failures.  Greece  and  Turkey  did 
not  fall  to  Communism,  although  that 
happy  result  seems  to  have  flowed  less  from 
U.S.  military  conviction  than  from  the  fact 
that  Stalin's  Russia  was  not  at  that  time 
prepared  militarily  to  extend  its  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean conquests  so  far  South. 

The  Berlin  airlift  preserved  a  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  Germany's  ancient  capital  when  the 
Russians  blockaded  the  highway,  rail,  and 
water  routes  to  Berlin.  But  again,  the  Berlin 
airlift  was  a  defensive  kind  of  improvisation 
that  succeeded  only  because  the  Russians 
did  not  try  to  blockade  its  particular  access 
to  the  city. 
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In  larger  sum.  the  U.S.  in  the  decades 
since  World  War  II  has  concentrated  on 
butter  except  on  those  occasions  when  it  re- 
luctantly and  momentarily  concentrated  on 
guns. 

Twice  since  then  the  U.S.  has  gone  to  war 
against  Communist  forces,  but  carefully  has 
avoided  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself; 
and  obviously  during  the  Korean  and  Viet 
Nam  Wars  the  U.S.  did  rearm  itself.  But 
except  for  those  episodes,  the  long-term 
trend  line  for  U.S.  military  preparedness 
since  World  War  II  has  been  down. 

Prom  1955  to  1965,  outlays  for  Defense  de- 
clined from  about  10%  to  about  7%  of  GNP. 
After  Viet  Nam.  they  fell  sharply,  and  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  5%  of  GNP 
through  almost  all  the  1970s. 

In  that  same  quarter-century,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  increased  spending  on  what  it  eu- 
phemistically also  calls  Defense— an  average 
12%  to  14%  of  their  GNP. 

Defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of  GNP 
is  not  a  precise  measure  of  any  nation's  abil- 
ity to  fight  and  win  a  war.  conventional  or 
nuclear:  but  it  is  one  measure  worthy  of  at- 
tention unless  or  until  Russian  and  U.S. 
combat  capabilities  are  tested  against  each 
other. 

UNITED  STATES  LOSING  LEAD 

The  Defense  Department  does  not  con- 
cede military  superiority  to  the  Russians. 
But  it  asserts  that  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  last 
quarter-century  has  'dramatically  reduced 
the  U.S.  lead  in  virtually  every  important 
basic  technology."  and  that  the  U.S.  is  actu- 
ally losing  its  lead  in  key  sectors. 

The  next  question,  of  course,  concerns 
what  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  do  with  its 
military  power,  and  indeed  what  the  Rus- 
sians have  done  In  the  past  five  years  and 
still  are  doing. 

In  its  own  use  of  military  force,  the 
U.S.S.R.  historically  has  been  respectful  of 
U.S.  military  power.  The  possibility  of  war 
with  the  U.S.  surely  was  one  consideration 
in  the  Soviet  decision  not  to  challenge  mili- 
tarily the  Truman  Doctrine  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  not  to  shoot  down  American 
aircraft  in  the  Berlin  airlift. 

Clearly,  though,  the  Soviet  Union  did  use 
military  force  to  subjugate  Eastern  Europe- 
an nations  because  it  was  quite  convinced 
that  the  U.S.  would  not  intervene  militarily 
there. 

Of  course,  those  military  decisions  were 
made  by  the  Kremlin  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  possessed  and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
possess  the  atomic  bomb. 

Subsequently  the  Russians  exploded  their 
atomic  bomb,  and  they  now  have  acquired  a 
nuclear  arsenal,  but  they  still  have  not 
started  what  in  the  Kremlin  might  be  called 
a  preventive  war.  The  Kremlin  has  been  and 
surely  is  anxious  to  avoid  the  debilitating 
costs  of  nuclear  war. 

POLITICAL  CAINS  WITHOUT  WAR 

It  adds  to  its  arsenals  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional weapons  in  the  belief  that,  as  It 
gains  military  strength  looking  toward  mili- 
tary superiority.  Its  political  objectives  will 
be  served  without  resort  to  war  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Soviet  military  buildup  has  facilitat- 
ed not  only  the  strengthening  of  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  has  also 
enabled  the  Russians  to  send  arms  and  mili- 
tary advisers  to  Algeria,  Libya,  Angola.  Ethi- 
opia. Iraq.  Syria,  and  South  Yemen.  Mili- 
tary aid  has  made  surrogates  of  East  Ger- 
many. North  Korea,  and  most  spectacularly 
Cuba. 

Those  are  some  of  the  manifestations  of 
Soviet  military  power  that  12%  to  14%  of 
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Soviet  GNP  has  bou^t  in  the  past  quarter- 
century,  and  those  are  some  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  Soviet  power  that  prompted  the 
Democrats,  when  they  controlled  the  White 
House  and  Congress,  to  begin  spending 
more  on  Defense  very  late  in  the  'TOs. 

In  the  last  year  he  was  President.  Mr. 
Carter  proposed  for  fiscal  1981  an  increase 
of  almost  7%  in  Defense  spending:  only  four 
years  earlier  in  the  U.S.  and  its  NATO  allies 
had  agreed  on  a  3%  growth  target. 

Those  manifestations  of  Soviet  power  that 
spread  from  Cuba  to  Mozambique  to  North 
Korea  may  not  represent  the  most  serious 
threats  to  world  peace,  however. 

For  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  in  Europe  have  created  profound  diffi 
culties  for  themselves  and  potentially  for 
the  U.S.  by  spending  great  sums  on  guns 
and  relatively  small  sums  on  butter.  They 
have  sustained  high  levels  of  military  ex- 
penditures at  the  cost  of  deteriorating 
economies  over  the  past  decade. 

In  so  allocating  their  resources,  the  Com- 
munist nations  have  invited  domestic  trou- 
bles in  the  form  of  food  shortages,  low  labor 
productivity,  transportation  snarls,  and 
energy  constraints. 

NO  LESS  ON  GUNS 

But  the  totalitarian  Governments  of  those 
countries  quite  apparently  have  no  inten- 
tion whatsoever  of  spending  less  on  guns 
and  more  on  butter.  "The  workers  of  Poland 
and  possibly  other  countries  may  rebel,  and 
their  rebellions  will  be  put  down  with  that 
same  Communist  military  strength  that  was 
created  to  spread  the  blessings  of  Commu- 
nism worldwide. 

Russian-style  Communism  proved  no 
blessing  to  China,  and  disaffection  from 
Communism  could  spread  from  Poland  to 
other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  So- 
viet's willingness  to  use  its  military  power 
on  a  large  scale  to  protect  its  political  inter- 
ests was  demonstrated  in  a  significant  way 
in  Afghanistan  two  years  ago. 

The  conclusion  that  faces  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration then  is  that  Soviet  military 
power  may  well  represent  a  threat  to  world 
peace  not  merely  in  Afghanistan.  Cuba,  and 
other  places  that,  in  the  world  scheme,  are 
relatively  small  and  relatively  insignificant, 
but  also  in  the  larger  and  more  strategic 
places  of  Europe  and  the  Par  East. 

After  four  decades,  improvisation  in  U.S. 
foreign  and  military  policy  seems  no  longer 
adequate.  If  It  ever  was. 

NO  CHANCE  COMPARISON 

It  may  be  by  chance  that  Mr.  Reagan  is 
the  first  genuinely  conservative  Republican 
who  has  sat  in  the  white  House  since  Her- 
bert Hoover,  but  it  Is  not  by  chance  that  he 
has  moved  toward  the  substantially  larger 
Defense  budgets  that  were  proposed  by  Mr. 
Carter.  Nor  is  It  by  chance  that  the  Kremlin 
sees  a  comparison  between  Defense  Secre- 
taries Weinberger  and  Forrestal. 

The  U.S.  It  appears.  Is  entering  upon  a 
time  when  Communist  containment  will  be 
redefined,  and  U.S.  military  power  will  bear 
some  relationship  to  the  new  definition. 

Military  spending  will  continue  to  grow, 
barring  a  highly  unlikely  retreat  by  the  So- 
viets from  their  own  spending  habits  of  the 
past  quarter-century,  and  the  U.S.  will  be 
required  to  devote  more  of  its  GNP  to  guns, 
and  less  to  butter. 

And  the  education  of  Mr.  Reagan  relative 
to  domestic  spending  and  taxes  will  contin- 
ue. 

But  the  future  of  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  might  draw  hope  from  the 
past.  Winston  Churchill  in  his  Iron  Curtain 
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speech  at  Pulton,  Missouri,  nearly  four  dec- 
ades ago,  said  that  there  is  nothing  the 
Soviet  Union  respects  more  than  military 
strength,  and  nothing  It  respects  less  than 
military  weakness.* 


PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 
WORKING 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress reacts  to  President  Reagan's 
state  of  the  Union  address,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  one  pri- 
mary consideration  in  mind:  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  economic  recovery 
is  working.  It  was  never  intended  to 
provide  an  instantaneous  cure  for  our 
fiscal  ills.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  if  that  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, we  took  major  steps  toward  re- 
storing fiscal  stability.  We  trimmed 
some  of  the  excess  expenditures  from 
the  Federal  budget  and  passed  the 
largest  tax  cut  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Today,  however,  we  must  face  the 
issue  of  whether  the  97th  Congress 
will  be  remembered  for  its  courage  and 
commitment  in  completing  the  impor- 
tant work  it  began  or  whether  it  will 
be  thought  of  as  a  Congress  that  had  a 
promising  beginning,  but  failed  to 
finish  the  job. 

We  have  only  begun  the  fight  to 
turn  our  economy  around.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  quit. 

The  tax  cuts,  which  were  imple- 
mented in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981,  must  continue  to  take 
effect  as  scheduled.  As  taxes  are  re- 
duced, the  economy  will  be  consider- 
ably strengthened  during  the  years 
ahead.  The  reduction  in  taxes  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  increased  savings  by 
Americans.  If  we  continue  along  this 
path,  we  can  also  expect  to  see  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  unemployment  as 
incentives  for  risk  taking  and  job  cre- 
ation begin  to  take  hold. 

We  must  continue  to  slow  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending.  There  is 
still  much  fraud  and  abuse  in  our  Gov- 
ernment which  has  to  be  eliminated. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  not  retreat 
from  the  course  of  cutting  Federal 
programs  which  have  proven  records 
of  ineffectiveness  and  waste  while  si- 
multaneously maintaining  benefits  for 
the  truly  needy. 

To  remove  the  fraud  and  abuse  from 
our  Government  and  make  it  better 
able  to  serve  the  people,  the  President 
has  proposed  a  dramatic  restructuring 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  States.  By 
1991,  State  and  local  governments  will 
'  administer    more    than    40    programs 
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which  are  now  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  States  will 
definitely  be  able  to  administer  these 
programs  with  more  compassion  and 
cost-effectiveness  than  any  Washing- 
ton bureaucrat  ever  has  done. 

After  all  that  we  have  accomplished. 
it  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if  this  Con- 
gress were  to  back  away  from  complet- 
ing this  crucial  task.  Clearly,  the  pro- 
grams of  the  past  have  not  worked, 
but  the  programs  of  the  future  will 
work  if  we  give  them  a  chance.* 


NATURAL  GAS  PRICES 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congress  returns  to  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  many  weighty  matters 
on  its  agenda  for  the  second  session, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  stated 
that  it  will  soon  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  accelerate  the  de- 
control of  natural  gas  prices.  While 
there  are  many  serious  questions 
which  must  be  resolved  before  any  de- 
cision is  reached  on  this  matter,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  effect  which 
early  decontrol  will  have  upon  those 
who  produce  the  food  for  this  Nation 
and  for  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  recent  editorial  published  in  the 
Fremont,  Nebr.,  Tribtme  cites  the  cost 
of  accelerated  decontrol  to  America's 
farmers.  Dependent  as  farmers  are 
upon  anhydrous  ammonia  fertilizer, 
the  cost  of  which,  in  turn,  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  that  of  natural  gas. 
early  decontrol  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  upon  the  farmer's  ability  to 
make  a  profit.  In  these  times  of  eco- 
nomic distress  on  the  farm,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  this  issue  be  addressed 
before  the  Congress  acts  on  these  pro- 
posals, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  article  which  fur- 
ther reflects  on  this  issue: 
[Prom  the  Fremont  (Nebr.)  Tribune.  Dec. 
15.  19811 

ACCElfRATED  GAS  DECONTROL  OPPOSED 

Farmers,  already  beleaguered  by  record 
low  grain  prices  and  record  high  production 
costs,  now  face  another  congressional  meas- 
ure that  would  strain  even  further  the  deli- 
cate agriculture  economy. 

Congress  now  is  considering  an  acceler- 
ated natural  gas  price  decontrol  plan  that 
would  Increase  farm  production  costs  and 
take  an  enormous  bite  out  of  farm  income. 
The  proposal,  if  approved,  eventually  would 
affect  consumers  as  well  and  should  be  vig- 
orously opposed. 

The  accelerated  decontrol  plan  is  support- 
ed by  wellhead  producers  of  natural  gas  and 
is  opposed  by  natural  gas  distributors  and 
suppliers. 

A  study  done  by  the  Citizen-Labor  Energy 
Coalition  shows  that  accelerated  decontrol 
would  increase  production  costs  for  farmers 
by  $8.2  billion  in  the  next  three  years.  Ne- 
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braska  farmers  alone  would  absorb  $417  mil- 
lion in  Increased  costs,  the  study  says. 

Most  of  the  additional  costs  would  come 
in  the  form  of  anhydrous  ammonia  fertiliz- 
ers. Presently,  nitrogen  fertilizer  costs  about 
$250  a  ton,  but  the  study  says  accelerated 
decontrol  would  push  it  to  $620  a  ton  by 
1984.  adding  more  than  26  cents  to  the  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  corn.  Additional 
price  factors  would  be  residential  energy, 
production  of  electricity,  irrigation  and  pro- 
pane expenses. 

If  Congress  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion are  Intent  on  satisfying  wellhead  pro- 
ducers by  accelerating  natural  gas  decon- 
trol, a  closer  examination  of  its  effect  on 
farmers  and  subsequent  food  costs  is  called 
for.  Decontrol  might  be  the  ticket  to  ensure 
an  adequate  supply  of  natural  gas  but  it 
must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  farmers. 

Its  effect  goes  far  beyond  the  fields,  silos 
and  elevators  of  Nebraska.  The  proportion 
of  Income  Americans  spend  on  food  still  is 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world.  But  the  more 
economic  pressures  put  on  farmers  to  In- 
crease production  while  returns  decrease, 
the  more  expensive  food  will  become. 

Com  prices  have  the  biggest  effect  on  the 
price  of  meat,  especially  red  meats  like  beef. 
And  beef  today  Is  getting  so  expensive 
Americans  are  foresaklng  It  for  alternatives 
like  fish,  pork  and  fowl.  Cattle  and  cattle- 
men are  becoming  an  endangered  species, 
and  accelerated  gas  decontrol  would  be  an- 
other nail  in  their  coffin. 

By  protecting  the  economy  of  the  farm- 
ers, Americans  are  protecting  their  own  per- 
sonal economy. 

Maybe  citizens  won't  yell  loud  enough 
until  they  are  forced  to  pay  $10  a  pound  for 
hamburger  and  $5  for  a  dozen  eggs.  But  by 
then  it  may  be  too  late.* 


CLEMSON  TIGERS  ARE  NO.  1 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  representatives  of  the  Clemson 
Tigers,  the  No.  1  college  football  team 
in  the  Nation,  are  visiting  Washington. 
As  a  South  Carolinian,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
these  outstanding  men  and  recognize 
their  accomplishments. 

Coming  off  a  six  and  five  season  last 
year,  the  Tigers  showed  a  determina- 
tion and  dedication  this  season  that  is 
truly  noteworthy.  They  ended  the 
1981  season  as  the  only  undefeated 
team  from  a  major  school.  During  the 
season,  they  defeated  three  teams 
ranked  in  the  top  10  and  produced 
three  All-Americans.  Head  Coach 
Danny  Ford,  at  the  age  of  33.  was  the 
youngest  coach-of-the-year  ever 
chosen.  And,  on  New  Year's  Day,  the 
Clemson  Tigers  defeated  a  fine  team 
from  Nebraska  to  become  the  No.  1 
team  in  the  Nation. 

We  in  South  Carolina  are  justifiably 
proud  of  Clemson  University  and  the 
fine  young  people  it  produces.  In  fact, 
this  week  has  been  proclaimed  "Clem- 
son is  No.  1"  week  in  our  State  by  the 
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Governor.  However.  Clemson's  recog- 
nition is  not  limited  to  South  Carolina. 
The  highlight  of  their  representatives' 
visit  this  week  will  be  a  meeting  with  a 
former  sportscaster  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  who  has  done  pretty  well  for 
himself  also.  It  won't  be  the  first  time 
a  football  player  has  been  to  the 
White  House,  but  I'm  very  sure  they 
have  never  had  such  an  influx  of  tiger 
paws  before.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  thousands  of  patriotic  Ukrain- 
ian Americans  celebrated  their  inde- 
pendence day.  I  was  privileged  to 
speak  to  one  of  these  moving  ceremo- 
nies at  Parma.  Ohio  and  share  with 
these  fine  patriots  some  of  my  views. 
Solidarity  has  a  new  meaning.  The 
Polish  workers  reminded  us  that  the 
free  world,  indeed  their  Eastern  Euro- 
pesin  brothers  and  sisters,  were  silent 
when  the  Baltic  States  were  ruthlessly 
annexed  over  40  years  ago.  The  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  fought  alone 
in  1956,  the  Czechoslovakian  patriots 
in  1968  and  now  we  realize  what  many 
of  us  have  said  all  along— the  loss  of 
freedom  anywhere  is  the  loss  of  free- 
dom to  all  of  us. 

The  Ukrainian  people  in  particular 
have  been  victims  of  brutal  Nazi  and 
Communist  repression.  The  Commu- 
nists slaughtered  some  11,000  Ukraini- 
ans at  Vinnista  at  the  same  time  their 
Polish  brothers  were  being  massacred 
at  Katyn  Forest  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  anniversary  cele- 
brated by  the  Ukrainians  in  the  free 
world  each  January  has  a  meaningful 
significance  not  only  for  the  Ukraini- 
ans but  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  free  world  as 
well.  It  is  obvious  that  when  freedom 
is  obliterated  in  one  country,  it  indi- 
rectly affects  all  the  other  free  peo- 
ples. At  a  time  when  Moscow  tries  to 
impress  the  world  as  the  champion  of 
anticolonialism,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  remind  our  people  of  the  fate 
of  nations  forced  to  live  under  the 
brutal  oppression  of  Communist  dicta- 
torship. 

Ukraine  with  a  population  of  over  50 
million  was  the  first  victim  of  Soviet 
Russian  aggression.  It  is  the  largest 
non-Russian  Nation  within  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire.  This  entitles  her  to 
rank  in  Europe  next  to  Russia,  Germa- 
ny, and  Prance  not  only  in  terms  of 
population,  but  also  in  terms  of  strate- 
gic geographic  position  and  rich  re- 
sources. Because  of  her  resources,  it 
had  always  been  regarded  as  a  coveted 
prize  of  aggressors— first  the  Mongols, 
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then  Moscovite  Tsars  and  finally  the 
Russian  Communists. 

When,  in  1917.  the  Russian  autocrat- 
ic     government      disintegrated,      the 
Ukrainian   people   availed   themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  regain  their  own 
independence.  A  national  government 
was  formed  which  then  issued  decrees 
and  promulgated  laws,  securing  liberty 
and     equality     for     all     citizens     of 
Ukraine.  At  the  same  time,  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party  issued  its  decla- 
ration in  favor  of  the  right  to  self-de- 
termination. It  soon  became  apparent, 
however,  that  this  Soviet  declaration 
was  only  a  clever  Bolshevik  maneuver 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire.  Simultaneously  with 
the  ostentatious  proclamation  of  the 
right  to  self-rule,  the  Soviet  Russian 
Goverrunent       dispatched       to       the 
Ukrainian  National  Government  a  48- 
hour  ultimatum  dated  December   17, 
1917,  signed  by  Lenin  and  Stalin,  de- 
manding unconditional  surrender  and 
the    acceptance    of    Soviet    Russian 
domination  over  Ukraine.  The   reply 
by  the  Ukrainian  Government  of  De- 
cember 19,  1917,  is  regarded  today  as  a 
historical     and     a    classic    document 
which  clearly  exhibits  a  unique  com- 
prehension of  the  potential  Commu- 
nist   threat   not    only    to   the    young 
Ukrainian  Republic,  but  to  the   free 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  Ukrain- 
ians realized  already  in  1917  that  be- 
tween the  czarist  and  the  Bolshevik 
imperialism,  there  was  little  or  no  dif- 
ference. Rejecting  the  Soviet  ultima- 
tum,   Ukraine    proclaimed    her    inde- 
pendence on  January  22,   1918.  The 
proclamation  of  the  reunification  of 
all  Ukrainian  territories  in  one  single 
democratic  state  followed  a  year  later 
on  January  22.  1919.  With  these  two 
significant  acts,  the  Ukrainians  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  Moscow 
and  Kiev  represented  two  different  na- 
tions, and  two  different  mentalities. 
Kiev  personified  the  democratic  con- 
cept of  government  based  on  respect 
for  human  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
man,  while  Moscow  represented  not 
only  totalitarianism  but  also  a  godless 
force  of  destruction. 

The  ensuing  Russian-Ukrainian  war 
of  almost  4  years'  duration  (1917-21)  is 
rather  obscured,  because  at  that  time 
communism  was  not  recognized  as  a 
danger  to  the  free  world.  The  Russian 
Communists  were  aided  in  their  war 
against  Ukrainians  by  a  majority  of 
the  Russians  who  sacrificed  democra- 
cy in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Russian  Empire. 

Since  the  Bolshevik  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Ukraine,  more  than  10  million 
Ukrainians  died  in  the  defense  of  their 
independence.  Ukraine  would  have  re- 
mained free  had  the  Western  nations 
paid  heed  to  her  warnings  of  the  po- 
tential Communist  menace  and  an- 
swered her  desperate  call  for  moral 
and  military  assistance.  Without 
Ukraine's  strategic  position  and  her 
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immeasurable   mineral    resources   the 
Soviet    Russian    Government    would 
have  difficulties  in   initiating  aggres- 
sive pressures  toward  the  West.  We, 
Americans,    should    find    comfort    in 
knowing  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  is  not  all  Russia,  but 
a  group  of  captive  nations  yearning 
for  an  opportunity  to  break  this  chain 
of   bondage   and   become   masters   of 
their  destinies  within  their  respective 
Republics.    During    and    after    World 
War  II,  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army 
(UPA).  reaffirming  the  will  of  Ukraini- 
an people  to  sovereignty,  was  actively 
engaged  in  fighting  nazism  and  com- 
munism    alike.      Paradoxically,      the 
Western  Powers  again  were  not  inter- 
ested in  the  emergence  of  this  freedom 
force  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  unwit- 
tingly  helped   the   Kremlin   pave   its 
way  to  the  heart  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
On  the  basis  of  our  experience  with 
the  Communists,  we  should  know  by 
now  that  the  only  policy  capable  of 
shaking  the  foundations  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  slave  empire  is  a  policy  moti- 
vated by  the  idea  of  individual  and  na- 
tional liberty  for  all.  It  is  this  ideologi- 
cal weapon  the  Communists  fear  most. 
For  this  reason,  the  Ukrainians  would 
wholeheartedly  support  the  U.S.  ideo- 
logical reorientation  which  would  in- 
clude an  open  support  for  Ukraine's  as 
well  as  for  other  nations'  rights  to  lib- 
erty and  independence.  Such  a  policy 
would  force  the  Kremlin  into  a  defen- 
sive position  and  may  prove  to  be  the 
best  deterrent  to  a  global  war.« 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  House's  attention 
the  64th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day.  It  is  indeed  fitting 
that  the  Congress  should  pay  tribute 
to  the  aspirations  and  hope  for  free- 
dom of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

On  January  22.  1918.  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  power,  and  its 
existence  as  a  free  and  democratic 
state.  While  the  Ukraine  was  soon 
thereafter  crushed  by  the  Soviet  Red 
Army,  the  proclamation  was  then,  as  it 
is  now.  a  symbol  of  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion's courage  and  commitment  to 
freedom. 

As  a  free  country,  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  show  it  is  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
other  countries.  We  must  not  forget 
those  in  nations  held  captive  by  the 
U.S.S.R..  whose  cultural,  religious,  and 
political  rights  are  systematically 
denied.  Recently,  our  attention  has 
been    centered    on    another    captive 
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nation,  Poland.  Like  Poland,  the 
Ukraine  has  continually  struggled 
under  the  yoke  of  her  Russian  neigh- 
bor. Martial  law  in  Poland  makes  us 
all  the  more  aware  of  the  cruel  repres- 
sion practiced  by  the  Soviets  in  the 
captive  Eastern  European  countries, 
and  makes  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  all  the  more  significant,  not  just 
to  Americans  of  Ukrainian  origins,  but 
to  all  Americans  who  treasure  their 
freedom  and  who  respect  the  desire 
for  freedom  of  others. 

As  the  new  year  commences,  we 
must  all  renew  our  pledge  to  support 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Ukraine 
and  throughout  the  world.* 


HIGH  INTEREST  IS  NO 
INFLATION  SOLUTION 
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That  is  so  shortsighted. 

We  do  not  have  to  resort  to  a  profli- 
gate policy  of  wildly  printing  money  to 
correct  things.  We  do  not  need  to 
swing  from  the  present  extreme  to 
that  extreme  which  the  defenders  of 
high  interest  rates  always  haul  out  as 
the  strawman  in  this  debate. 

Small  business  needs  some  wiggle 
room— some  relaxation  of  interest 
rates— in  order  to  survive  this  period 
of  economic  difficulty.  It  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  our 
time  why  that  prudent  relief  cannot 
be  given  to  those  millions  of  business- 
es that  are  fighting  a  losing  battle  of 
survival  under  the  present  rigid  and 
inflexible  policy.* 


GET  US  OUT 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  expressed  concern  for 
the  plight  of  lumberjacks  in  the 
Northwest  and  then  reaffirmed  his 
strong  support  for  continuing  a  policy 
of  high-interest  rates.  That  is  the  very 
policy  that  has  caused  the  lumber- 
jack's problems. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  loggers  who  are 
hurting.  From  loggers  to  sawmills  to 
lumberyards  to  homebuilders  to  real 
estate,  the  high-interest-rate  policy  is 
a  killer.  The  unemployment  rates  tell 
a  tragic  tale  for  States  like  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  which  have  a  major 
wood  products  base  to  their  econo- 
mies. 

But  the  effects  of  this  policy  do  not 
even  stop  there.  Auto  dealers,  farmers, 
thrift  institutions— virtually  all  small 
businesses  are  facing  serious  problems 
which  end  all  too  often  with  bankrupt- 
cy. 

It  is  a  devastating  policy. 

And  that  view  was  reinforced  recent- 
ly in  an  interview  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  It  was  an  unlikely 
source  of  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  President,  it  was  said, 
"should  pressure  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  bring  interest  rates  down.  High 
rates  will  not  solve  our  inflation  prob- 
lem." 

The  source  of  that  advice  was  the 
administration's  economic  guru.  Dr. 
Arthur  Laffer,  exponent  of  supply-side 
economics  and  a  member  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Advisory  Board  for  the 
President. 

Still,  the  policy  goes  on. 

The  determination  to  continue  the 
awful  policy  was  announced  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  Fed  Chairman  Volker.  The 
President  reaffirmed  his  enthusiastic 
support  of  that  policy  last  night.  The 
meaning  can  only  be  that  small  busi- 
ness is  considered  expendable  in  the 
fight  against  inflation. 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
seldom  that  an  editorial  contains  so 
much  information  of  substance  on  one 
subject.  However,  several  dozen  copies 
of  one  editorial  have  been  sent  to  me 
from  the  Rolla  Daily  News  of  Rolla, 
Mo.  The  subject  is  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  editorial  writer  is  Edward  W. 
Sowers.  Mr.  Sowers  demonstrates 
clearly  the  growing  disillusionment,  as 
well  as  outright  condemnation,  by  the 
American  public  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Sowers  cites  an  excellent  second- 
ary source   for   information;   namely, 
Robert  W.  Lee's   'The  United  Nations 
Conspiracy."  I  recommend  this  book 
highly  to  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Sowers 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  of  only  two 
Senators  voting  against  acceptance  of 
the  original  United  Nations  Charter. 
Sad  as  it  is  to  observe,  this  absolute 
minority   was   right.   Maybe   my   col- 
leagues will  now  pay  heed  and  realize 
that,  as  Mr.  Sowers  suggests,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  concur,  it  is  high  time 
to:  "Get  US  Out!"  Mr.  Sowers  editorial 
of  December  31,  1981,  follows: 
[From  the  Rolla  (Mo.)  Daily  News,  Dec.  13. 
19811 
United  Nations  Conspiracy 
(By  Edward  W.  Sowers) 

The  United  Nations,  for  three  and  one- 
half  decades,  has  been  Indulging  in  a  gigan- 
tic and  unfettered  conspiracy— mostly  at 
U.S.  taxpayers'  expense— to  enslave  our  free 
republic  in  a  world  government  dominated 
by  the  Communistic  Soviet  Union,  and  its 
pip-squeak  surrogates  generally  referred  to 
as  the  Third  World. 

Having  had  enough  of  this  free-wheeling 
conspiracy,  more  and  more  responsible  offi- 
cials and  thinking  citizens  are  ready  for  us 
to  pull  out. 

A  few  years  ago  this  opinion,  which  I 
share  with  the  others,  would  have  been  re- 
garded ELS  unthinkable,  something  like  con- 
demning apple  pie  and  motherhood.  Not  so 
today.   In   1959.  the  Gallup  Poll   reported 
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that  87  percent  of  the  American  people 
thought  that  the  U.N.  was  doing  a  good  job. 
But,  on  Nov.  19,  1980.  a  Gallup  Poll  report- 
ed that  only  31  percent  thought  the  United 
Nations  was  doing  the  job  it  set  out  to  do  at 
its  inception  in  1945. 

What  has  happened  to  force  this  change. 
Well,  time  after  time,  the  United  Nations 
has  taken  pro-Soviet  Communistic  actions, 
helping  only  Russia  and  its  surrogates  to 
the  detriment  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 
These  actions  and  their  results  are  emerg- 
ing from  behind  the  cloaks  of  U.N.  prop>o- 
ganda.  getting  into  books  (notably  Robert 
W.  Lee's  "The  United  Nations  Conspiracy") 
and  is  now  up  for  offical  consideration  in  a 
bill  before  Congress. 

Yes,  Congressman  Larry  McDonald  (D- 
Georgia)  has  introduced  a  bill.  (H.R.  3861). 
which  would  "terminate  all  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  remove  all  privileges,  exemptions  and 
immunities  of  the  United  Nations." 

U.S.  Senator  Robert  Packwood  (R- 
Oregon)  thinks  "The  United  Nations  does 
not  take  itself  seriously  as  a  body  designed 
to  try  to  keep  world  peace.  let  alone  world 
morality,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come: 
Does  this  nation  any  longer  belong  in  that 
body." 

Meanwhile.  Sen.  William  L.  Langer  <R- 
North  Dakota)  told  his  colleagues  as  early 
as  July  28.  1945.  before  he  was  one  of  two 
senators  voting  against  accepting  the  United 
Nations  charter  (treaty)  that  he  believed 
the  charter  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
American  people. 

Then  why  did  the  other  senators  over- 
whelmingly adopt  the  charter.  Well,  for  one 
thing  senators  made  up  their  minds  before 
reading  the  charter  put  together  by  Alger 
Hiss.  Communist,  in  San  Francisco.  World 
War  II  was  just  over,  the  senators  reasoned, 
and  the  world  has  to  bind  itself  united  for 
peace.  But  the  senators,  it  has  turned  out, 
made  a  collossal  mistake,  as  Sen.  Barr>- 
Goldwater  (R- Arizona)  now  admits: 

"...  The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the 
United  Nations  for  the  anti-American,  anti- 
freedom  organization  that  it  has  become. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  cut  off  all  fi- 
nancial help,  withdraw  as  a  member,  and 
ask  the  United  Nations  to  find  a  headquar- 
ters that  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  majority  of  voting  members, 
someplace  like  Moscow  or  Peking." 

Why  has  a  man  of  Goldwater's  knowlf  dge 
and  experience  reached  that  conclusion 
Well,  he  has  observed  it  from  his  vantage 
point  in  the  Senate,  as  the  U.N.  record  un- 
folded. He  saw.  as  even  I  did  in  Rhodesia, 
how  the  U.N.  voted  an  embargo  against  that 
strong  ally  and  friend  of  the  U.S.  in  South 
Africa.  How  Great  Britian  followed  suit, 
with  the  result  of  the  solid  white  govern- 
ment led  by  Ian  Smith  fell,  helped  along  by 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and 
U.N.  Representative  Andrew  Young,  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Soviet  Communists, 
who  have  renamed  it  Zinbabwe.  At  the  head 
is  a  guerrilla  named  Mugabe,  chief  of  his 
fellow  guerrillas  who  shot  and  killed  with 
Soviet-designed  AK-47  assault  rifles. 

This  and  literally  dozens  of  other  pro- 
Communist  accomplishments  of  the  U.N. 
I've  read  and  underlined  in  Author  Lee's 
book  "The  United  Nations  Conspiracy."  The 
case  with  Rhodesia  I  experienced  first-hand 
with  a  trip  there  in  1974.  but  Lee's  book  doc- 
uments other  U.N.  "achievements"  happen- 
ing since.  And  they  are  still  happening  since 
the  book  went  to  press.  In  this  week's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  reporter  from  the  Journal 
writing  from  Southwest  Africa  states  the 
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U.N.  U  about  to  force  the  Southwest  African 
government  out  from  under  the  protective 
wing  of  South  Africa  and  into  the  hands  of 
Marxist  guerrillas. 

When  one  looks  back  at  the  leaders  of  the 
U.N.  why  shouldn't  it  take  pro-communist 
action,  Alger  Hiss,  chief  architect  of  the 
charter,  notorious  Communist,  Trygve  Lie, 
second  Secretary  General,  a  Norweigian  So- 
cialist whose  country  was  subject  to  Soviet 
reprisals  and  thus  influenced  by  Soviet  ex- 
tortion: Dag  Hammarskjold,  a  Swedish  one- 
worlder,  backed  by  the  Soviet,  who  once 
said,  "I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  I  am  a 
new  Jesus."  The  next  one,  U  Thant,  a  Bur- 
mese Marxist,  strongly  supported  by  the 
Soviet  again  and  again  for  re-election.  U 
Thant,  after  concluding  the  U.N.s  bloody 
war  against  black-ruled,  anti-Communist 
Katanga,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
white-rule.  anti-Communist  regimes  in 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  The  U.N.  gave 
$10,000,000  of  UNICEF  Halloween  funds  to 
fight  its  unholy  war  on  the  Congo.  Under 
Thant 's  leadership,  Rhodesia  became  (on 
Dec.  18,  1966)  the  target  of  the  first  eco- 
nomic sanctions  ever  voted  by  the  United 
Nations.  He  later  resisted  the  economic  boy- 
cott of  Communist  Cuba.  Later,  he  called 
for  the  cessation  of  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  led  the  U.S.  commanders  to  give 
up  the  "no  win"  war,  leading  General  Clark 
to  observe  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  U.S.  to  sign  an  armistice  without 
victory.— But  it  was  another  victory  for  the 
U.N.  The  next  one,  Kurt  Waldheim,  once 
goosestepped  with  Hitler's  legions.  With  a 
swastilLa  on  his  collar,  he  accommodated 
Austria's  neighbor,  Czechoslovakia,  as  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  Soviet  CommunisU.  In 
more  recent  years,  he  followed  U  Thants 
approval  of  the  slaughter  by  Chairman  Mao 
of  millions  in  old  China,  then  helped  expel 
Taiwan  (New  China),  and  take  in  Commu- 
nist China. 

Thus  far,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the 
United  Nations  has  been  headed  by  a  Soviet 
spy,  two  self-proclaimed  Socialists,  a  Bur- 
mese Marxist  and  a  former  Nazi  foot  sol- 
dier—each Secretary-General  to  date  has 
been  an  aggressive  enemy  of  limited  govern- 
ment and  free  enterprise  economics.  What 
else  could  come  from  the  U.N.  than  pro- 
Communist  actions  and  moves  toward  One- 
World  Government.  That  I  don't  want.  Do 
you?  They  take  up  the  solgan,  "Get  US 
Out!"* 


DON  ALGIE— OUTSTANDING 
CITIZEN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  George  Donald  Algie 
who  was  honored  as  the  outstanding 
citizen  by  the  North  Torrance  (Calif.) 
Lions  Club  last  Sunday.  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  Lions  Club's  selection, 
for  Don  Algie  is  one  of  those  persons 
who.  without  seeking  recognition  or 
notoriety,  are  the  strong  basis  for  a 
good  community. 

Bom  in  Mollne,  111.,  in  1917.  Donald 
and  his  family  moved  to  Eaglerock, 
Calif.,  in  1920.  After  graduating  from 
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Eaglerock  High  School,  he  attended 
Glendale  College.  In  1947,  Don  became 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Gardena 
Valley  News,  a  community  newspaper 
with  a  history  of  more  than  77  years 
of  quality  journalism.  Largely  under 
Don's  leadership,  the  News  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  community 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Don  has 
held  his  position  as  owner-publisher 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  dissatis- 
faction is  all  too  common  these  days- 
dissatisfaction  with  one's  job.  one's 
family,  one's  life.  People  are  changing 
jobs,  and  sometimes  even  occupations, 
much  more  often  than  people  used  to; 
people  are  moving  from  city  to  city; 
the  divorce  statistics,  of  course,  are 
very  high.  I  am  always  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  see  a  man  such  as  Don.  who 
has  held  the  same  position  for  35 
years,  has  a  beautiful  family,  and  a 
happy,  content  place  in  his  communi- 
ty. 

Don's  other  interests  include  partici- 
pation in  the  Gardena  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  Gardena  Elks  Lodge,  the  Masonic 
Order,  and  the  YMCA.  At  the  latter, 
he  has  served  as  a  judo  instructor. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing 
only  the  best  in  the  coming  years  to 
Don,  his  wife  Sheila,  and  their  two 
sons,  Steve  and  Dennis.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROOSEVELT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  no  other  town  in  our 
Nation  epitomizes  more  the  era  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  than  the  quaint 
but  distinguished  borough  of  Roose- 
velt. N.J.  This  town  was  initiated  in 
the  thirties  by  a  group  of  garment 
workers  who  dreamed  of  a  rural  com- 
munity to  be  created  around  a  gar- 
ment factory.  Lending  a  sympathetic 
ear  to  the  workers'  proposals,  the 
entire  community  was  duly  built  by 
the  Resettlement  Administration 
using  WPA  labor.  As  a  cooperative, 
the  project  later  failed;  but  as  a  viable 
living  community,  the  town  of  Roose- 
velt has  been  eminently  successful. 

The  town  of  Roosevelt  was  the  first, 
and  perhaps  the  only  such  borough  to 
be  named  for  the  late  President 
Roosevelt.  In  the  small  borough  park 
lies  the  only  public  monument  to  the 
President  in  the  United  States— a 
bronze  head  standing  6  feet  in  height 
mounted  on  a  square  marble  column. 
It  was  execnited  by  the  sculptor  Joh- 
nathan  Shahn  and  cast  by  the  Nicci 
brothers,  the  oldest  bronze  foundry  in 
the  world. 

The  painter  Ben  Shahn,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, was  commissioned  to  execute  a 
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50-foot-long  fresco  mural  painting  in 
the  community  building  of  the  town. 
In  this  work  he  traced  the  history  of 
the  garment  workers  from  their  grim 
lives  in  the  old  countries  through 
hardships  as  early  immigrants,  and  on 
through  their  gradual  rise  toward  se- 
curity and  well-being  as  an  American 
labor  force.  This  painting,  which  has 
been  reproduced  in  art  publications 
around  the  world,  ends  with  the  reset- 
tlement of  the  garment  workers  in  the 
new  community. 

In  early  years.  Roosevelt  was  much 
written  about  as  one  of  the  early  ex- 
amples of  contemporary  architecture 
integrated  into  an  entire  town  plan. 
Because  this  small  borough  has  been 
attractive  to  artists  of  various  kinds,  it 
is  now  the  home  of  a  dozen  or  so  pro- 
fessional artists,  several  illustrators 
and  composers,  a  notable  opera  singer, 
a  playwright,  several  poets,  a  few  col- 
lege professors,  and  other  professional 
people.  The  most  unique  and  cher- 
ished part  of  this  town,  however,  is  its 
still  substantial  population  of  average 
working  people,  still  dedicated  to  the 
American  tradition  of  hard  work  and 
fair  labor  practices. 

I  want  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
with  the  proud  people  of  Roosevelt 
and  all  of  New  Jersey  in  commemorat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  January 
30,  1982.  As  we  work  to  remedy  the 
problems  of  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion which  now  limit  the  growth  of 
our  Nation,  let  us  remember  the  dedi- 
cation of  President  Roosevelt  just 
before  he  died  in  1945.  In  preparing  a 
speech  he  was  to  have  made,  the  Presi- 
dent wrote:  "The  only  limit  to  our  re- 
alization of  tomorrow  is  our  doubts  of 
today." 

As  we  strive  for  a  freer,  stronger 
America  in  the  years  ahead,  we  should 
also  remember  those  who  are  even 
now  struggling  for  their  most  basic 
freedoms— freedoms  which  Americans 
fought  and  died  for  so  many  years  ago. 
In  particular,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  proud  people  of  Poland,  and  what 
their  courageous  actions  have  meant 
for  people  all  around  the  world.  Let  us 
pledge  to  work  together— in  solidari- 
ty—to protect  the  freedom  we  cherish 
in  our  homes,  our  workplaces,  and  in 
the  world.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration.* 


FIGHTING  CRIME:  A  NATIONAL 
PRIORITY 


January  27,  1982 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
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1982,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 

Fighting  Crime:  a  National  Priority 

Whether  I  am  reading  over  the  day's  cor- 
respondence or  answering  questions  at  a 
public  meeting.  I  am  certain  to  see  or  hear 
expressions  of  concern  about  crime.  In  re- 
peated questionnaires  I  have  distributed  in 
southern  Indiana,  fighting  crime  has  been 
cited  consistently  as  a  top  priority  among 
Hoosiers. 

Reports  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (FBI)  showed  that  crime  in- 
creased 9  percent  between  1979  and  1980: 
violent  crime  increased^  13  percent  during 
the  same  period.  This  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  crime  index  since  1975, 
yet  these  figures  are  based  on  official  statis- 
tics which  measure  only  crimes  reported  to 
the  police,  not  unreported  crimes.  There  is 
some  indication  that  crime  has  increased 
much  more  dramatically  than  the  figures 
indicate.  A  nationwide  survey  found  that  54 
percent  of  Americans  reported  that  there 
was  more  crime  in  their  neighborhoods  in 
1980  than  during  the  previous  year.  P\ir- 
thermore,  the  members  of  one  in  four 
American  households  experienced  a  physi- 
cal assault  or  theft  of  property  In  1980.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  Hoosiers  so  often 
talk  to  me  about  crime. 

Shortly  after  taking  office  last  year,  the 
Reagan  Administration  announced  its 
strong  commitment  to  ensure  the  domestic 
security  of  our  citizens  and  its  intention  to 
launch  a  war  on  crime.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral selected  a  Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime 
to  review  the  problem  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  ways  the  federal  government 
could  help  control  the  crimes  of  murder, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  as- 
sault while  it  maintained  its  efforts  against 
organized  and  white-collar  crime.  However. 
I  am  concerned  that  no  new  intitiatives 
against  crime  appear  to  be  forthcoming. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Task  Force.  President  Reagan  deliv- 
ered a  major  speech  on  crime  in  which  he 
endorsed  many  of  its  reconxmendations.  He 
called  for  legal  reforms  to  ensure  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment,  but  he  made  no  addi- 
tional effort  to  assist  state  and  local  au- 
thorities in  apprehending  and  jailing  violent 
offenders.  Instead,  the  President  requested 
significant  reductions  in  1982  for  the  major 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment—the FBI.  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  (DEA).  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and 
the  Coast  Guard.  These  cuts  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  those  made  in  his  budget  request 
of  March  1981. 

federal  bureau  of  investigation 

The  President  proposed  to  cut  the  FBI  by 
6  percent,  a  cut  which  would  result  tn  the 
loss  of  as  many  as  1,000  positions.  Such  a  re- 
duction would  prevent  the  FBI  from  under- 
taking any  new  operations  against  organized 
and  white-collar  crime.  For  example,  noth- 
ing more  could  be  done  to  halt  the  spread  of 
the  violent  motorcycle  gangs  in  the  West 
which  finance  their  activities  chiefly 
through  illegal  traffic  in  drugs.  Important 
FBI  services  to  state  and  local  lawmen- 
such  as  training,  laboratory  examination, 
and  fingerprint  identification— would  be  re- 
duced. 

drug  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

In  his  speech  on  crime,  the  President 
stated  his  belief  that  'one  of  the  single 
most  important  steps  that  can  lead  to  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  crime  is  an  effective 
attack  on  drug  traffic. "  However,  he  re- 
quested that  the  DEA  be  cut  by  12  percent 
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in  1982.  This  reduction  would  result  in  the 
dismissal  of  434  employees,  half  of  whom 
would  be  agents,  and  it  would  lower  from 
208  to  94  the  number  of  special  agents  as- 
signed to  the  state  and  local  task  forces 
which  investigate  major  drug  dealers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  DEA  might  be  compelled  to  cur- 
tail training  programs  for  state  and  local 
office  and  eliminate  programs  to  prevent 
drug  abuse. 

BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 

President  Reagan  proposed  an  additional 
6  percent  cut  in  the  federal  prison  system  at 
a  time  when  the  population  of  inmates  is 
growing,  not  declining.  Federal  prisons  are 
10  percent  over  capacity  at  present.  Mr. 
Reagan  ignored  the  recommendation  of  the 
Task  Force— $2  billion  in  federal  funds  to 
assist  construction  in  state  prison  systems, 
which  are  approximately  30  percent  over  ca- 
pacity. It  is  not  possible  to  take  dangerous 
offenders  off  the  street  and  keep  them 
locked  up  when  prisons  are  already  strained 
to  the  breaking  point. 

COAST  GUARD 

The  President  requested  that  the  Coast 
Guard  be  cut  by  an  additional  4.6  percent 
despite  the  fact  that  the  service  has  a  major 
role  in  intercepting  drugs  and  enforcing 
laws  along  the  nation's  coasts.  A  full  12  per- 
cent cut  similar  to  that  made  in  other  feder- 
al agencies  would  have  halted  the  Coast 
Guard's  efforts  against  drug  smugglers  alto- 
gether. Yet  Mr.  Reagan  increased  the  Coast 
Guard's  duties  by  requiring  it  to  stop  ships 
on  the  high  seas  if  the  ships  appear  to  be 
transporting  illegal  Haitian  immigrants  into 
this  country.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  serv- 
ice can  be  asked  to  do  more  with  less. 

Under  our  systems,  the  principal  burden 
of  controlling  crime  properly  falls  on  state 
and  local  government.  The  traditional  role 
of  the  federal  government  has  been  to  con- 
front the  national  problems — organized 
crime,  white-collar  crime,  public  corruption, 
and  drug  abuse— and  to  provide  both  leader- 
ship and  assistance  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials.  There  are  also  areas  in 
which  federal  and  state  authorities  share 
the  Jurisdiction.  I  am  concerned  that  these 
reductions  will  burden  state  and  local  police 
with  a  disproportionate  share  of  joint  re- 
sponsibilities. They  mean  less  federal  help 
for  hard-pressed  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  at  a  time  when  crime  and  the 
fear  of  it  are  increasing.  With  my  support, 
Congress  is  acting  to  restore  some  of  the 
funds  which  have  been  cut.* 
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In  Ukraine,  the  Soviet  campaign 
against  native  culture,  language,  reli- 
gion, and  other  traditions  continues. 
In  spite  of  the  consequences,  thou- 
sands of  courageous  Ukrainians  main- 
tain their  resistance  to  the  policy  of 
Russification  and  other  official  actions 
by  the  Soviet  Government  to  crush  in- 
dividual dignity  and  human  rights. 
The  group  formed  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  has 
faced  constant  persecution,  imprison- 
ment and  degradation. 

To  those  who  have  kept  the  flame  of 
independence  burning  in  the  Ukraini- 
an National  Republic  since  the  brutal 
Communist  takover  in  1922,  we  must 
extend  our  hopes  and  prayers  that 
they  might  join  with  us  some  day  to 
celebrate  this  occasion  in  true  free- 
dom. I  urge  the  Members  of  his  body 
and  the  administration  to  renew  their 
commitment  to  respect  for  human 
right  and  freedom  throughout  the 
world  as  we  begin  this  session  of  the 
97th  Congress.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  commemorate  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Ukrainian  National  Repub- 
lic. This  year,  our  observance  is  held 
at  a  time  when  citizens  of  the  Ukraini- 
an National  Republic  and  all  nations 
under  Communist  domination  have 
witnessed  the  tragic  events  in  neigh- 
boring Poland.  The  menacing  presence 
of  Soviet  military  might  in  all  nations 
surrounding  Poland  is  a  grim  reminder 
of  the  cost  of  dissension  in  a  nation 
where  freedom  remains  a  distant  hope. 


A    UNIQUE    NEIGHBORHOOD     IS 
PRESERVED— DITMAS  PARK 

DESIGNATED   A   HISTORIC   DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  are  privileged  to  represent 
urban  districts  know  that  the  secret  of 
a  sucessful  city  is  a  collection  of  good 
neighborhoods  with  different  types  of 
housing,  shops,  parks  and  community 
facilities.  But  above  all  such  a  neigh- 
borhood must  have  a  strong  sense  of 
community  identity  and  neighborhood 
pride  that  serves  to  unify  its  residents. 

One  of  the  jewels  of  a  neighborhood 
in  New  York  City  is  Ditmas  Park  in 
the  13th  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent.  Once  a  part  of  a  17th  cen- 
tury Dutch  holding  called  Van  Ditwar- 
sen  Farm.  Ditmas  Park  was  developed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
as  a  suburban  middle-class  residential 
community  by  Lewis  Pounds.  By  1908 
a  Ditmas  Park  Association  was  found- 
ed to  protect  and  enhance  the  area 
with  its  substantial  homes  of  varied 
architectural  styles  and  its  tree-lined 
pleasantly  laid-out  streets.  By  1915 
Ditmas  Park  in  Flatbush  had  187 
homes  on  nine  city  blocks  bounded  by 
Dorchester  Road  on  the  north;  Ocean 
Avenue  on  the  east  with  one  block  ex- 
tending across  Ocean  Avenue;  Newkirk 
Avenue  on  the  south;  and  the  BMT 
subway  tracks  to  the  west  just  past 
16th  Street. 

Recently  the  New  York  City  Land- 
marks Preservation  Commission  re- 
sponded to  the  active  interest,  years  of 
research,  and  lobbying  carried  on  by 
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the  Ditmas  Park  Association,  the  Plat- 
bush  Historical  Society,  and  a  score  of 
elected  community  officials  and  com- 
munity activists  and  designated 
Ditmas  Park  as  a  New  York  City  His- 
toric District.  The  Commission  finally 
recognized  what  Brooklynites  had 
known  for  70  years— Ditmas  Park  is  an 
architectural  gem  and  a  wonderful  res- 
idential area  worth  protecting  and  pre- 
serving. 

This  official  designation  is  in  large 
part  a  tribute  to  the  long  and  hard 
work  of  many  Ditmas  Park  volunteers, 
ably  led  by  Robert  J.  Miller,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ditmas  Park  Association 
and  his  able  executive  committee  of 
Dale  Berson,  Benadette  Di  Falco,  Ken- 
neth Elstein,  Bea  Melnick.  William 
Richardson,  and  Norman  Williams. 
Irving  Chobam  of  the  Flatbush  Histor- 
ical Society  played  a  key  role  in  docu- 
menting the  planning  and  architectual 
features  that  make  this  area  such  a 
unique  feat  of  urban  planning  and 
design.  Dozens  of  other  community 
residents  generously  donated  thou- 
sands of  hours  in  this  grand  effort  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  distinctive 
features  of  their  neighborhood. 

I  am  proud  to  have  worked  along 
with  Borough  President  Howard 
Golden,  State  Senator  Marty 
Markowitz,  Assemblyman  Melvin 
Miller,  and  State  Committee  Members 
Jacob  Gold  and  Joni  Yoswein  to  see 
that  this  area  received  its  reightful 
recognition  for  its  role  in  New  York's 
development  and  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  someday  I 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  show 
you  and  other  Members  of  the  House 
this  lovely  neighborhood  with  its  colo- 
nial revival  homes,  its  pleasant  streets 
and  magnificent  shade  trees,  which 
now  will  be  preserved  in  all  their 
glory.  I  am  proud  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  community  and  its  talented  and 
dedicted  leaders  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  to  work  with  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  and  maintain  our 
residential  neighborhoods  in  New 
York  as  attractive,  vital,  and  safe 
places  in  which  to  live  and  raise  a 
family.  Neighborhoods  like  Ditmas 
Park  remain  a  key  both  to  our  Na- 
tion's past  and  future  greatness,  and 
every  level  of  our  government  must 
continue  to  recognize,  appreciate,  and 
support  their  preservation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANTONIO 
MENDEZ,  A  GREAT  LEADER 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  and  Congressman 
Charles  Rangel  address  this  legisla- 
tive body  today.  A  longtime  friend  and 
mentor.  Antonia  Mendez  died  earlier 
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this  month.  He  left  behind  him,  a 
legacy  of  public  commitment  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  of  New  York 
City. 

Tony  Mendez  was  a  pioneer  for  all  of 
us  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  and 
now  hold  public  office.  He  was  known 
to  give  100-plus  percent  to  this  com- 
munity which  had  great  confidence 
and  trust  in  his  decisions  and  leader- 
ship. 

As  the  Democratic  district  leader  for 
East  Harlem  for  more  than  20  years 
which  covered  the  two  major  decades 
in  which  the  city  experienced  a  large 
growth  in  Puerto  Rican  residents, 
Tony's  accomplishments  gave  voice  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  community  while 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  city's  leader- 
ship. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ment was  encouraging  Puerto  Ricans 
and  other  minorities  to  exercise  their 
right  to  vote,  a  difficult  assignment 
since  the  State  still  required  an  Eng- 
lish literacy  test  in  the  fifties.  Tony's 
persistence  paid  off  in  increased  par- 
ticipation by  New  York's  hispanic  and 
black  population. 

Tony  will  be  sorely  missed.  We  are 
certain  however  that  his  work  will 
continue  through  the  efforts  of  two  of 
the  strongest  women  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  of  New  York  has  ever 
seen— Tony's  survivors,  his  wife  Isabel 
Negroni  de  Mendez  and  State  senator 
Olga  Mendez  who  replaced  me  in 
Albany. 

Our  hearts  and  sorrow  go  out  to 
them,  but  also  our  pride  in  having 
known  Antonio  Mendez.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  REDUX 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  in  American  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  every  issue  solely 
in  terms  of  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  and  to  forget  that  the 
pattern  of  events  over  time  can  be 
very  instructive  in  determining  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  seemingly  new 
and  urgent  crises.  Virtually  everything 
which  is  now  being  said  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Central  America  has  been 
said,  with  variations,  many  time  previ- 
ously in  the  history  of  U.S.  relations 
with  Latin  America.  Both  the  Reagan 
administration  and  its  critics,  of  which 
I  count  myself  one,  seem  at  times 
more  to  be  acting  out  the  debates  of 
decades  past  than  to  be  formulating 
new  or  original  initiatives  likely  to 
shape  a  future  different  from  the  grim 
memories  of  the  past. 

The  following  article  illustrates  this 
premise  well,  with  particular  reference 
to  Nicaragua.  This  essay,  authored  by 
Hewson  A.  Ryan,  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
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sador  to  Honduras  and  now  director  of 
inter-American  studies  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  December  11.  1981.  I  think  it  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

[From  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec. 
11,  1981] 

The  U.S.  in  Central  America:  A  Repeat 

Performance? 

<By  Hewson  A.  Ryan) 

It  was  Santayana  who  said  that  those  who 
do  not  know  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it. .  .  . 

Just  over  half  a  century  ago  a  United 
States  president,  in  a  gesture  which  the 
New  York  Times  termed  "of  a  pyrotechnic 
suddenness  of  Rooseveltian  intensity."  ac- 
cused a  Latin  American  government  of  sup- 
plying arms  to  a  rebellious  faction  in  a  Cen- 
tral American  nation  at  the  behest  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  Jan.  10.  1927.  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge  submitted  this  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. T\vo  days  Uter  his  vigorous  and  ag- 
gressive secretary  of  state.  Prank  Kellogg, 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  with  a  lengthy  document 
purportedly  tracing  Mexican  involvement  in 
supplying  arms  and  military  personnel  to 
the  forces  of  Juan  Sacasa.  who  was  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  US-backed  Diaz  regime  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  document  alleged  that  Sacasa  was 
dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  a  Bolshe- 
vist state,  hostile  to  the  US  and  threatening 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  lengthy  text  de- 
tailed the  objectives  of  the  All-American 
Anti-Imperialist  League,  a  Moscow-support- 
ed organization  formed  to  marshall  Latin 
America  against  the  US.  Kellogg  also  pre- 
sented photos  and  other  evidence  of  the  use 
of  Mexican  ships  to  move  arms  to  the 
rebels.  However,  there  was  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  Mexico  had  entered  into  any 
agreement  with  Moscow  to  overthrow  US 
influence  in  Nicaragua.  The  parallels  with 
the  present  administrations  allegations  of 
Soviet  involvement  in  Nicaragua  are  latent. 

At  the  same  time  an  American  admiral 
aboard  the  cruiser  Rochester  was  directing 
the  landing  of  US  Marines  at  several  points 
on  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Nicaragua.  For 
the  purpose  of  "protecting  US  nationals  "  (a 
precedent  used  by  President  Johnson  to  jus- 
tify Marine  Corps  landings  in  Santo  Domin- 
go in  1965)  and  "barring  the  entry  of  arms 
and  munitions  intended  for  the  Sacasa 
forces"  (this  parallels  current  Washington 
talk  of  "blockades").  Marine  detachments 
from  the  Navy  transport  Argonne  estab- 
lished "neutral  zones"  initially  as  far  as  40 
miles  inland  and  were  soon  defending  the 
Nicaraguan  capital  Managua  from  an  ad- 
vancing rebel  army. 

Our  European  allies  looked  on  askance. 
The  British  press  spoke  of  the  "indefensible 
Nicaraguan  adventure"  and  of  Washingtons 
"definitely  aggressive  policy  toward  Latin 
America. "  In  Paris  semi-official  commenta- 
tors wrote  of  this  as  proof  of  the  existence 
of  American  imperialism  and  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  a 
■principle  of  defense '"  to  a  postulate  of  a 
US  protectorate '"  over  Latin  America.  In 
Brazil  leading  newspapers  accused  the  US  of 
imperialism  and  spoke  of  the  "scandalous 
and  distorted  use  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

The  media  these  days  bring  us  almost 
daily  reports  of  European  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can doubts  about  the  US  posture  in  Central 
America    and    of    hostile    demonstrations 
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against  the  US  in  European  and  other  world 
capitals. 

The  Congress  at  first  listened  respectfully 
to  Secretary  Kellogg's  testimony  and  was 
circumspect  about  challenging  his  views. 
The  government  of  Mexico,  beset  with  hor- 
rendous internal  religious  and  political 
strife,  was  fearful  of  possible  US  interven- 
tion over  this  and  over  questions  of  the  ex- 
propriation of  US-owned  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural properties.  The  Mexican  foreign 
minister  hastened  to  issue  a  conciliatory 
statement  terming  his  nation"s  interest  in 
Nicaragua  purely  ""spiritual.""  And  even  the 
rebel  leader  Sacasa  was  apparently  cowed. 
He  sent  a  statement  to  the  Associated  Press 
on  the  Coolidge  message  denying  any  agree- 
ments with  Mexico,  listing  his  claims  to  le- 
gitimacy, and  concluding  that,  in  view  of 
President  CooIidge"s  views,  he  would  prob- 
ably abandon  his  struggle  rather  than  risk 
"an  absurd  and  unequal  war  with  the 
United  States."' 

And  so  a  minicrisis  passed  from  the  head- 
lines. But  the  root  causes  continued  to  grow 
and  fester  in  the  area. 

Sacasa  temporarily  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  although  he  did  reappear  as  duly 
elected  president  a  few  years  later.  But  an- 
other obscure  Nicaraguan  revolutionary. 
Cesar  Augusto  Sandino.  took  up  the  strug- 
gle against  foreign  intervention  in  his  home- 
land. With  his  martyr's  death  in  1933,  he 
gave  the  continuing  struggle  a  symbol  and  a 
name. 

The  US  Marines  were  ashore  in  Nicaragua 
to  stay  for  another  five  years  of  frustrating 
guerrilla  warfare  and  attempts  at  social  en- 
gineering. Young  Marine  lieutenants  like 
"Chesty"  Puller  would  have  their  first  expe- 
rience in  jungle  warfare  in  Nicaragua,  expe- 
rience which  stood  them  in  good  stead  as 
they  led  battalions,  regiments,  and  divisions 
in  similar  combat  in  World  War  II.  The 
frustrations  of  supervising  elections  and  in- 
terpreting local  laws  made  the  State  De- 
partment loath  to  extend  these  experiments 
into  other  Latin  American  nations  for  sever- 
al decades. 

The  Congress,  acquiescent  at  the  onset  of 
this  particular  incident,  gradually  became 
more  concerned.  Their  interest  sparked  by  a 
few  reporters  and  columnists  like  Carlton 
Beals,  concerned  legislators  began  to  ques- 
tion the  reasons  for  US  Marine  expendi- 
tures in  money  and  men  in  the  jungles  of 
Central  America.  By  1933  the  executive  had 
no  choice  but  to  plan  the  full  withdrawal  of 
US  troops  as  the  Congress  enacted  budget 
legislation  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds  to  send  the  Marines  to 
Nicaragua. 

Before  the  final  departure  from  Nicara- 
gua in  1933  the  Marines  left  another  legacy. 
This  was  the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard,  a 
constabulary  designed  to  assure  the  integri- 
ty of  the  US-installed  democratic  electoral 
process.  As  commander  of  this  elite  body 
the  Marines  chose  their  most  apt  pupil,  an 
aggressive  English-speaking  young  officer— 
Anastasio  Somoza.  His  and  his  progeny's 
tragic  impact  on  Central  America  needs  no 
telling  here. 

In  the  meantime  the  grinding  poverty  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Central  Amer- 
ica continued,  and  continues  to  this  day. 
Economic  statistics  reflect  favorable  bal- 
ances. In  relative  and  real  terms  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  area  have  shown 
steady  positive  movement.  But  it  has  been 
growth  without  economic  or  political  jus- 
tice. The  rigid  social  and  economic  struc- 
tures of  centuries  continue  to  prevail.  The 
rich  have  become  richer  and  the  poor  multi- 
ply only  in  numbers. 

The  more  things  change.  .  .  . 
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LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  RAY-A 
VICTIM  OF  SENSELESS  VIO- 
LENCE 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  January  18,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Charles  Ray  was  gunned  down  in 
front  of  his  Paris  apartment  while  on 
his  way  to  work  at  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ray  was  one  of  my 
constituents  who  will  be  remembered 
as  a  good  citizen  of  the  Springfield 
community  and  a  top-ranking  official 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  had  received  nu- 
merous medals  for  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  Some  of  these  were 
the  Bronze  Star,  the  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Medal  with  clusters,  and  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  with  clusters. 
He  will  be  truly  missed  by  his  friends 
and  family  and  by  the  country  he 
served. 

This  is  yet  another  example  of  ter- 
rorism directed  against  the  United 
States.  U.S.  citizens.  American  proper- 
ty and  diplomatic  installations  abroad 
have  become  primary  targets  for  ter- 
rorists in  the  recent  months.  This  kind 
of  willful  attack  must  be  brought  to  a 
halt.  We  must  not  let  this  problem  get 
out  of  control  so  that  terrorists  think 
they  can  attack  wherever,  whoever, 
and  whenever  they  want. 

We  will  mourn  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Ray's  death  in  the  months  to  come 
and  remember  him  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  his  community  and  to  his 
country.  However,  we  must  strive  to 
eliminate  such  savage  terrorist  acts 
which  not  only  claim  innocent  lives, 
such  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ray's,  but 
also  weaken  the  stability  of  our  socie- 
ty.* 


BOWING  TO  PEKING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
concern  has  grown  over  the  long  delay 
in  announcing  the  sale  of  defensive 
fighter  aircraft  to  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan.  The  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1979  guarantees  that 
modern  aircraft  be  provided  to  the  Re- 
public of  China.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Republic  of  China  is  a  major 
trading  partner  and  a  strategically  lo- 
cated bastion,  its  survival  as  a  prosper- 
ous, viable  nation  is  an  obvious  asset 
to  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
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its  commitments  to  the  ROC  is  viewed 
as  a  special  test  case  throughout  Asia. 

The  Joliet,  111..  Herald-News,  of  Jan- 
uary 15  gives  this  subject  timely  atten- 
tion. As  I  believe  that  this  editorial 
represents  prevailing  American  opin- 
ion and  is  a  hard-hitting,  pertinent 
commentary  on  this  issue.  I  include  it 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Joliet.  111.  Herald-News.  Jan.  15. 
1982] 

Bowing  to  Peking 

The  contest  of  wills  between  Washington 
and  Peking  over  the  perspective  sale  of  ad- 
vanced U.S.  fighter  aircraft  to  Taiwan 
ended  ignominiously  recently  when  the 
Reagan  administration  threw  in  the  towel. 

In  so  doing,  a  president  who  prides  him- 
self on  standing  by  America's  traditional 
friends  appeared  to  grant  Peking  a  veto  over 
what,  if  tmy.  U.S.  arms  will  be  sold  to  the 
Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese,  whose  air  force 
relies  mainly  on  aging  F-5A,  F-104,  and  P- 
100  fighters,  had  requested  permission  to 
buy  F-16s.  But  the  Nationalists  would  have 
accepted  the  new  F-5G.  the  latest  model  in 
the  Northrop  export  line. 

Instead,  they  got  nothing  more  than  a 
vague  promise  to  replace  older  fighters  with 
'"comparable""  aircraft  plus  and  extension  of 
the  agreement  under  which  Taiwan  co-pro- 
duces the  F-5E. 

This  hardly  conforms  to  the  spirit  at  least 
of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  which  includes 
a  congressionally  mtuidated  provision  to 
provide  adequate  defensive  weaponry  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese.  Although  the  question 
of  which  fighters  should  be  sold  to  Taiwan 
was  always  fraught  with  considerations  as 
much  political  as  military,  a  Nationalist  air 
force  boasting  only  386  combat  aircraft  cer- 
tainly needs  to  retain  a  technological  edge 
over  an  opponent  with  roughly  5,300  planes. 

The  arms-supply  provision  of  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  also  served  as  a  tangible 
promise  that  the  United  SUtes  would  not 
abandon  an  old  friend  simply  because  an  al- 
liance was  no  longer  as  convenient  as  it  had 
once  been. 

The  Reagan  administration  should  be  the 
last  to  forget  that  when  America  is  seen  to 
have  cast  aside  a  smaller  friend,  other 
friends  in  exp)osed  locations  begin  to  wonder 
whether  it  is  time  to  reassess  their  own  ties 
to  Washington. 

Put  smother  way.  the  bad  news  for  Taiwan 
wont  be  received  well  in  such  places  as 
South  Korea.  Thailand.  Pakistan.  Israel. 
Turkey,  and  Jordan  either. 

The  rationale  for  permitting  Peking  to 
have  iu  way  on  the  matter  of  a  new  fighter 
aircraft  for  Taiwan  was  that  this  would 
strengthen  a  Slno-American  rapproache- 
ment  intended  principally  to  contain  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Ironically,  it  may  have  just  the  reverse 
effect.  The  hard-headed  realists  In  Peking 
may  well  be  asking  themselves  now  to  what 
extent  THEY  can  count  on  the  United 
States  in  a  pinch.  If.  as  we  suspect,  the 
mainland  Chinese  are  far  more  worried 
about  the  46  Soviet  army  divisions  on  their 
northern  borders  than  about  regaining 
Taiwan,  the  concession  from  Washington 
may  translate  In  Peking  as  an  ominous  fail- 
ure of  nen'e.« 
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REPEALING  LIVING  EXPENSE 
DEDUCTIONS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CAUPORIflA 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  repeal 
those  measures  enacted  at  the  close  of 
the  first  session  which  resulted  in  the 
elimination  of  the  $3,000  limitation  on 
living  expense  deductions  for  Members 
of  Congress.  My  bill  will  also  reduce 
by  one-half,  the  maximum  amount  of 
outside  income  Members  can  earn 
each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  15  years,  the 
growth  of  congressional  salaries  has 
been  quite  significant.  Since  1965, 
Members'  salaries  have  almost  dou- 
bled. Congress  can  ill  afford  to  pro- 
mote the  perception  that  it  is  lining  its 
own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  con- 
stituents back  home.  Members  cur- 
rently receive  salaries  well  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  average  American  wage 
earner;  the  last  thing  we  should  do  is 
adopt  a  windfall  tax  break  for  our- 
selves. 

I  call  upon  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  an  effort  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  Congress  by  passing  this  leg- 
islation. Congress  cannot  ask  the 
American  people  to  make  temporary 
sacrifices  to  revive  an  ailing  economy 
if  Congress  itself  is  unwilling  to  make 
these  same  sacrifices. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  am  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
limitation  was  eliminated.  Attaching 
the  eliminating  provision  as  a  rider  to 
black  lung  benefits  legislation  is  not 
only  a  misleading  perversion  of  the 
democratic  process,  but  also  perpe- 
trates a  cruel  hoax  on  all  who  support- 
ed the  black  lung  benefits  legislation 
on  its  merits. 

Any  procedure  dealing  with  compen- 
sation and  benefits  for  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  dealt  with  openly. 
We  owe  that  much  to  ourselves  and, 
more  importsintly,  to  our  constitu- 
ents.* 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  MIL- 
WAUKEE COMMITTEE  SUP- 
PORTING POLAND'S  SOLIDARI- 
TY 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  all  the  free  world, 
spontaneous  expressions  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  Poland  have  been  raised, 
uniting  freedom-loving  people  every- 
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where  with  the  suffering  people  of 
Poland.  In  ray  district  in  Milwaukee 
and  its  suburbs,  several  public  demon- 
strations have  been  held  bringing  to- 
gether individuals  of  various  ethnic 
backgrounds  and  religions  who  are  de- 
termined to  have  their  voices  heard 
and  thereby  lend  strength  and  support 
to  the  Solidarity  movement  and  all 
that  it  represents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  such  recent 
public  gathering,  hundreds  of  people 
attending,  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution expressing  their  deepest  con- 
cern for  the  tragic  events  in  Poland 
and  their  hope  for  a  return  to  the 
path  of  reform.  Because,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  sincerity  of  this  expression  of 
support  and  because  it  exemplifies  the 
true  feelings  of  millions  of  people  ev- 
erywhere. I  am  pleased  to  share  this 
resolution  with  my  colleagues: 
Resoldtion 

We,  the  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  and 
a  host  of  citizens  of  other  than  Polish  line- 
age, gathered  here  in  Milwaukee  on  Satur-' 
day.  January  2,  1982.  raise  our  voices  in 
solemn  protest  against  barbarity  and  inhu- 
man treatment  of  Poland's  Solidarity  move- 
ment. Lech  Walesa,  and  Polish  workers. 

The  military  terror  in  Poland  has  already 
taken  a  heavy  toll.  Thousands  of  Solidarity 
leaders  activists,  intellectuals,  journalists, 
artists  and  writers  have  been  thrown  Into 
prison  and  in  military  detention  camps.  Un- 
armed workers,  resisting  to  be  slaves,  have 
been  killed  and  some  priests  beaten. 

The  main  goal  of  the  establishment  of 
martial  law  and  assumption  of  rule  by  the 
military  junta  is  the  destruction  of  the  free 
trade  union  Solidarity  and  the  taking  away 
of  the  democratic  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred since  August  1980  and  which  are  not 
In  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Imperialism. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Moscow  Is  heavily 
Involved  In  the  crackdown  and  military 
junta  Is  under  order  of  Soviet  Russia. 

On  behalf  of  the  Polish  nation,  unable  to 
speak  for  itself,  we  Americans  cannot  be 
silent  when  a  cruel  black  night  and  silence 
spreads  over  Poland. 

We  request  that  and  Immediate  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  is 
called  to  condemn  the  criminal  action  of  the 
Polish  military  Junta. 

We  urge  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations: 

1.  To  warn  the  Soviet  Russia  against  any 
military  Intervention 

2.  To  take  steps  to  demand  the  end  of 
martial  law 

3.  The  immediate  release  of  all  political 
prisoners 

4.  Resumption  by  the  regime  of  peaceful 
dialogue  with  Lech  Walesa  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Polish  people. 

We  call  attention  to  all  that  Jaruzelskl's 
junta  violated  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  the 
United  Nations'  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights,  to  which  both  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  signatories. 

We  appeal  to  all  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  for  a  Joint  economic  action  and  other 
sanctions  against  Soviet  Russia  which  must 
Inevitably  follow  If  Jaruzelskl's  junta  does 
not  bring  an  end  to  repression. 

We  welcome  and  appreciate  President 
Reagan's  forceful  declarations  concerning 
the  present  situation  in  Poland  where 
Polish  people  exercise  their  sovereign  right 
of  self  determination. 
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We  call  on  our  Government  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  be  requested  to  investigate  without 
delay  the  appalling  conditions  in  which  po- 
litical prisoners  are  being  held. 

We  appeal  to  our  Government:  to  all 
American  people:  to  all  Ethnic  groups  and 
organizations  and  to  American  Labor 
Unions  to  step  up  food  and  medical  assist- 
ance to  Poland  through  volunteer  agencies 
such  as  CARE,  Catholic  charities  and  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Poland. 

We  support  the  Solidarity  movement  in 
its  attempt  to  regain  human  and  civil  rights 
in  Poland.  We  cannot  permit  that  newly 
won  freedom  by  the  courageous  people  of 
Poland  to  be  taken  away  by  Soviet  Russia 
and  her  puppet  Warsaw  regime. 

This  resolution  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolution  Committee: 
Edmund  G. 

Banasikowski. 
Lednne  D.  Wozinski. 
Janusz  Oksza- 

CtECHOWSKI. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  all  freedom 
loving  people  present  at  the  rally  of  Milwau- 
kee Polonia  held  on  this  2nd  day  of  January 
in  the  year  1982  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. • 


ROBERT  J.  MAHON  RETIRES  AS 
WILMINGTON  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my 
constituents  and  a  personal  friend. 
Bob  Mahon.  who  has  just  recently 
completed  2  years  as  president  of  the 
Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Born  and  raised  in  Pittsburgh,  Bob 
attended  Duquesne  University  before 
marrying  the  former  Judith  Ann 
Dishea  in  1960.  Three  years  later  they 
moved  to  California  where  Bob  had  a 
position  with  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  waiting.  After  working  in 
Anaheim  and  San  Diego,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  sales  manager  in  Los  Ange- 
les. In  1972  Bob  opened  a  new  Fire- 
stone dealership  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
purchased  Mercury  Tire  in  Wilming- 
ton the  following  year.  In  1980  he 
opened  his  third  dealership  in 
Inglewood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  has  obviously  led  a 
very  successful  business  life,  but  he 
has  not  done  so  by  sacrificing  his  in- 
terest in,  and  his  contribution  to  his 
community.  He  has  served  as  the 
treasurer  of  Pop  Warner  Football,  as 
president  of  the  Wilmington  Boys 
Club,  and  as  member  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Rotary  Club.  Robert  served  as  as- 
sistant sargeant  at  arms  at  the  Inter- 
national Rotary  Convention  in  New 
York  in  1960. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Lee,  joins  me 
in  congratulating  Bob  for  the  many 
contributions  he  has  made  to  his  com- 
munity, and  we  wish  he  and  Judith, 
along  with  their  10  children,  Sean, 
Daniel,  Patrick,  Terrence,  Timothy, 
Kelly  Ann,  Robert,  Brendan,  Bryan, 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  all  the  best  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


CHARITY,  UNITY  AND 
FRATERNITY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a 
fraternal  order  of  Catholic  men,  is  this 
year,  celebrating  their  100th  anniver- 
sary. I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
recognize  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
our  Nation's  finest  service  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  has  as  its 
fundamental  tenant,  charity.  When 
thinking  of  the  selfless  contributions 
of  this  fine  fraternal  order,  I  recall  the 
words  of  Walt  Whitman.  "Behold,  I  do 
not  give  lectures  or  a  little  charity, 
when  I  give  I  give  myself."  The 
Knights  of  Columbus  do  give  of  them- 
selves whether  it  be  assisting  Italian 
earthquake  victims,  providing  pro- 
grams for  our  physically  handicapped, 
or  by  promoting  family  and  civic  vir- 
tues. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  was 
founded  a  century  ago  by  Father  Mi- 
chael J.  McGivney  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Today  their  Supreme  Knight, 
Virgil  C.  Deckert,  presides  over  more 
than  7,100  local  councils  worldwide. 
These  councils,  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  order  is  built,  are  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Panama.  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus will  add  yet  another  nation  to 
this  list  with  the  establishment  of  a 
council  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  1,350,000  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  have  as  their 
guiding  principles  "charity,  unity  and 
fraternity." 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  allows 
each  of  its  7,100  councils  to  establish 
and  maintain  programs  suited  to  their 
communities.  The  value  of  this  ap- 
proach is  reflected  in  the  diversity  and 
uniqueness  of  council  programs. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  exsunple 
from  a  council  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  Trenton  Knights  of 
Columbus  Council  No.  355,  which  is 
presently  under  the  stewardship  of 
Grand  Knight  Nicholas  J.  Solimando. 

The  Trenton  Knights  have  estab- 
lished the  Holy  See  Center  of  Learn- 
ing which  assists  in  the  spiritual  devel- 
opment of  the  area's  physically  and 
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mentally  handicapped.  This  center  is  a 
monument  to  the  dedication  and  con- 
tribution of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  Knights  have  provided  100 
years  of  outstanding  service  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  world.  During 
times  when  man's  humanity  toward 
man  has  been  severely  tested,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  have  stood  firm. 
If  one  were  to  try  to  put  the  spirit  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  into  words,  I 
think  the  Latin  phrase  ""Homo  sum, 
humani  nil  a  me  alienum  puto"  or  "I 
am  a  man,  and  nothing  human  can  be 
of  indifference  to  me."  would  come 
close. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  for  a  century  of 
service.  I  know  the  next  100  years  will 
find  a  growing  strength  for  this  fine 
organization.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  this  honorable  com- 
memoration of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

For  over  half  a  century,  the  Ukraini- 
an people  have  kept  ablaze,  against  in- 
surmountable odds,  a  courageous  com- 
mitment to  personal  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  superimposed  a  po- 
litical and  social  structure  upon  the 
Ukraine,  it  has  not  weakened  the  re- 
solve of  the  Ukrainian  people  in  their 
quest  for  national  self-determination. 

The  struggle  in  the  Ukraine  is  the 
same  ongoing  struggle  witnessed  today 
in  all  of  the  captive  nations,  where  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  are  perpetuat- 
ed. As  the  oppressed  people  of  these 
captive  nations  continue  to  resist 
Soviet  repression  and  domination,  we 
give  voice  to  their  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  pray  that  they  will  persevere 
with  honor  and  courage.* 


THE  SUPER  BOWL 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
come  to  the  well  of  the  House  today  to 
say  how  exhllerating  this  weekend's 
Super  Bowl  was  for  me  and  for  so 
many  Americans  who  were  attuned  to 
the  excitement  in  the  Silverdome.  The 
people  of  Detroit  have  been  greatly 
honored  by  the  success  of  this  historic 
athletic  contest.  They  should  feel 
rightfully    proud,    along   with    fellow 
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Michigan  residents,  to  have  hosted  the 
very  first  Super  Bowl  held  outside  the 
Sun  Belt  region. 

It  was  a  great  game  and  it  generated 
high  spirits  and  comradery  among  the 
81,000  fans  lucky  enough  to  be  at  the 
Silverdome.  The  game  was  telecast  to 
another  100  million  Americans  and  to 
countless  viewers  abroad.  In  fact,  the 
level  of  interest  was  just  phenomenal. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  walked  away 
disappointed  from  that  splendid  con- 
test, least  of  all.  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit. After  the  last  out-of-town  guest 
caught  his  or  her  plane  home,  the  De- 
troit economy  was  ahead  by  $60  mil- 
lion. It's  terrific  to  see  my  district  get 
a  long-deserved  break. 

I  feel  the  phenomenal  success  of 
Super  Bowl  XVI  makes  it  an  appropri- 
ate subject  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  The  game 
was  certainly  well  attended  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  Congress- 
man Kemp,  who  probably  couldn't 
help  but  be  reminded  of  his  own  days 
of  glory  on  the  football  grid.  Our  Vice 
President,  George  Bush,  seemed  right 
at  home  at  the  Silverdome.  He  told  a 
Detroit  sportswriter  he  was  betting 
against  the  President's  home  State 
team.  I  guess  it  is  not  easy  to  assert 
your  individuality  in  this  town  and 
still  come  out  a  winner. 

But,  perhaps  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tion is:  Did  the  best  team  win?  Well, 
that  is  a  tough  one  to  answer.  I  have 
made  a  career  out  of  rooting  for  the 
underdog,  but  with  both  teams  being 
less  celebrated  than  they  deserve  to 
be,  both  can  be  considered  underdogs. 
So,  true  to  form,  I  pulled  for  the  un- 
derdog and  my  team  won.  But  serious- 
ly, who  could  be  anything  but  thrilled 
to  watch  a  25-year-old  novice  quarter- 
back with  a  last  name  like  Montana 
end  up  with  the  game's  most  valuable 
player  award.  You  could  not  avoid 
being  caught  up  in  the  excitement 
watching  the  San  Francisco  49'ers  te- 
naciously defending  their  lead  against 
the  Bengals'  attempted  third  quarter 
comeback. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  both 
teams  on  the  fine  game  they  played 
this  weekend.  But  I  want  to  save  some 
accolades  for  the  people  of  Detroit. 
Their  hospitality  was  a  beautiful  thing 
to  see.  Everyone  from  the  owners  of 
the  splendid  hotels  that  housed  our 
guests  to  the  policemen  who  were  out 
on  the  streets  keeping  the  traffic  flow 
orderly,  deserve  to  be  commended  for 
putting  Detroit's  best  foot  forward.  It 
just  proves  you  do  not  have  to  head 
down  to  the  Sun  Belt  to  encounter 
warm,  gracious  people.* 
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I-TIESNO  STATE  BULLDOGS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years,  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
had  opportunities  to  boast  of  out- 
standing athletic  achievements  that 
have  occurred  in  their  districts.  Today, 
I  am  most  pleased  to  announce  that 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  Fresno 
State  Bulldogs  have  been  ranked 
among  the  top  20  basketball  teams  in 
the  Nation  by  both  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International. 

I  wish  to  commend  Coach  Boyd 
Grant,  the  players,  and  the  communi- 
ty of  Fresno  for  the  hard  work  and 
tremendous  support  that  made  this 
possible.* 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
perhaps  no  other  time  tn  our  recent 
history,  we  see  firsthand  the  historic 
determination  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
dominate  and  subjugate  their  neigh- 
bors. Afghanistsui  is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds.  Thank  God  the  brave  people  of 
that  nation  still  are  resisting  their  op- 
pressors. Now  Poland  is  in  turmoil. 
Every  vestige  of  freedom  is  being 
stamped  out,  and  in  the  words  of  our 
President: 

The  Soviet  Union  bears  a  heavy  and  direct 
responsibility  for  the  repression  In  Poland. 

None  of  us  as  students  of  history 
should  be  surprised.  The  totalitarian 
government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  despises 
freedom  and  democracy  and  religion, 
and  its  actions  today  hark  back  to 
prior  oppression  and  bloodshed  in 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia:  and.  earlier, 
the  Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

To  some  of  this  generation,  the 
names  "Lithuania."  "Latvia."  and  "Es- 
tonia" strike  no  responsive  chord.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  delighted.  It  has  spent  40 
years  trying  to  erase  from  the  memory 
of  people  the  fact  that  these  Baltic 
Republics  ever  existed,  and  if  it  could, 
it  would  rip  every  reference  to  them 
from  every  history  book  and  map  in 
the  world. 

Why? 

Because  in  1940,  during  the  chaos 
which  preceded  World  War  II,  the 
Soviet  Union  seized  these  three  repub- 
lics and  forcefully  incorporated  them 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  Freedoms  were  abol- 
ished, and  Soviet  oppression,  as  we 
continue  to  see  it  today,  was  inflicted 
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upon  these  proud  and  courageous  peo- 
ples. Then  on  June  14.  1941,  the 
U.S.S.R.  began  mass  deportations  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians. 
Latvians,  and  Estonians  to  Siberia  in 
an  attempt  to  further  break  their  na- 
tional will. 

These  three  republics,  free  and 
proud,  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  recognized  by  the  world  as 
sovereign  governments,  were  swal- 
lowed overnight  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  continues  to  occupy  them  and 
deny  their  peoples  basic  rights,  reli- 
gious freedoms,  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

It  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  that  our  Government 
steadfastly  has  refused  to  recognize 
their  inclusion  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
continues  to  recognize  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics as  sovereign  states  entitled  to 
stand  independently  among  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  And  the  people 
of  the  Baltic  Republics,  likewise,  have 
refused  to  let  the  light  of  hope  go  out 
as  they  have  struggled  and  suffered 
for  40  years  under  Soviet  domination 
and  oppression. 

Those  of  us  who  cherish  freedom 
can  show  our  solidarity  with  the  cap- 
tive Baltic  peoples  by  supporting  the 
joint  resolution,  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  establishing  an  annual  ob- 
servance of  Baltic  Freedom  Day  on 
June  14.  the  anniversary  of  the  mass 
deportation  to  Siberia.  On  that  day  all 
Americans,  and  especially  those  of 
Baltic  heritage,  will  draw  attention  to 
the  continuing  oppression  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  with  one  voice 
call  for  freedom. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  know  that 
time  will  not  blot  out  their  shame  and 
that  their  crimes  of  today  will  only 
recall  more  vividly  their  crimes  of  yes- 
terday. 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
must  know  and  draw  strength  from 
the  fact  that  Americans  share  their 
desire  for  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence and  have  resolved  to  keep 
their  plight  before  all  the  people  of 
the  world,  including  their  capturers.* 
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GARTH  REEVES.  JR. 

HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Miami  were  greatly  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Garth  Reeves, 
Jr.  Garth  was  only  30  years  old  when 
he  died  earlier  this  month,  but  he  was 
already  a  respected  journalist  and 
community  leader.  He  was  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Miami  Times,  a  news- 
paper that  was  founded  by  his  family 
and  had  served  the  black  community 
in  Miami  for  over  50  years. 


I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  sent  to  the  Miami  Times  ex- 
pressing the  great  sense  of  loss  I  and 
all  of  Miami  feel  at  the  death  of  this 
outstanding  young  man. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  B.C. 
Letter  to  the  Editor, 
Miami  Times  Newspaper: 

Earlier  this  month,  the  people  of  Florida's 
13th  Congressional  District  lost  a  most  valu- 
able leader. 

The  death  from  cancer  of  Garth  Reeves. 
Jr.  on  January  7th  took  away  from  our 
South  Florida  community  not  only  an  active 
dedicated  young  man.  but  a  person  who  was 
going  to  provide  future  important  and 
needed  leadership  for  our  city. 

Garth  was  the  only  son  of  Garth  C. 
Reeves.  Sr..  publisher  of  the  newspaper  that 
was  founded  a  half -century  ago  by  the 
Reeves  family  and  has  grown  into  a  princi- 
pal voice  in  the  black  community. 

Perhaps  his  father  said  it  best.  'He  always 
thought  he  was  going  to  change  things.  He 
always  believed  this  city  was  going  to  be  a 
great  black  metropolis  someday.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  part  of  that.  I  think  the  community 
has  lost  a  true  leader.  He  was  just  coming 
into  his  own." 

As  the  Miami  Herald  reported.  Garth,  Jr. 
"...  has  received  six  national  awards  from 
the  National  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, a  black  newspaper  group.  Last  week, 
he  was  honored  by  the  Black  Archives  for 
his  efforts  to  restore  order  to  Miami  after 
the  riots  in  the  spring  of  1980. 

In  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  who  founded  the  paper, 
the  younger  Reeves  vowed  a  vow  to  his 
hometown.  'I  live  here  because  I  choose  to 
live  here,"  he  told  an  interviewer  last  year. 
'I'm  not  a  person  who's  going  to  leave 
Miami.  It's  in  bad  shape,  but  it's  going  to 
turn  around.'" 

Garth.  Jr.  has  left  us  in  Miami  both  a 
legacy  and  an  obligation  to  make  our  com- 
munity the  kind  of  place  that  he  could  have 
always  continued  to  give  his  best  to. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  Lehman, 
Member  of  Congress.m 


FACTS  ABOUT  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNIONS 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DUAB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  president  of  a  credit  union.  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  the  strong  contri- 
bution that  credit  unions  make  to  our 
economy  and  our  society.  Credit 
unions  have  never  backed  away  from 
deregulation  and  have  never  been 
afraid  to  compete  in  order  to  provide 
their  members  with  the  best  possible 
services. 

Today  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  House  colleagues  an  in- 
formative brochure  developed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  entitled.  'Facts  About  Federal 
Credit  Unions."  Federal  credit  unions 
are   chartered  and   regulated   by   the 
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Federal  Government.  According  to 
NAFCU,  the  national  trade  organiza- 
tion which  represents  Federal  credit 
unions,  there  are  over  12.000  FCU's 
nationwide  with  total  assets  of  over 
$40  billion.  More  than  26  million  indi- 
viduals belong  to  Federal  credit 
unions. 

Federal  credit  unions  are  organized 
as  cooperatives  and  are  nonprofit- 
making.  Control  and  management  of 
these  institutions  rests  with  credit 
union  members.  Further,  volunteers 
play  an  important  part  in  the  oper- 
ations of  many  Federal  credit  unions. 
In  my  opinion,  no  financial  institution 
embodies  American  democratic  princi- 
ples as  closely  as  credit  unions.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  the  NAFCU  bro- 
chure for  the  Record  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  read  it  carefully. 
Federal  Credit  Unions 

Expanded  legislation,  deregulation  and  a 
dynamic  economy  have  propelled  credit 
unions  into  the  mainstream  of  today's 
highly  competitive  financial  marketplace. 

Credit  unions  are  more  prepared  than 
ever  to  handle  the  challenges  and  opportu- 
nities which  they  will  encounter  in  the 
1980s.  As  these  challenges  are  met,  credit 
unions  are  assuming  a  greater  role  in  assist- 
ing consumers  with  their  savings  and  bor- 
rowing needs. 

Federal  credit  unions  (FCUs)  have  been  in 
existence  since  1934.  An  accelerated  growth 
pattern  within  the  Federal  credit  union 
community  began  in  the  50s  and  today, 
there  are  over  12.000  FCUs  nationwide  with 
total  assets  of  over  $40  billion  and  more 
than  26  million  members. 

history  of  FCUS 

Credit  unioris  began  in  Germany  during 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  princi- 
pal objective  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
credit  union  movement  was  to  combat  usuri- 
ous rates  and  to  provide  consumers  with  an 
opportunity  to  borrow  at  reasonable  rates. 
Formed  as  cooperatives,  credit  unions  pro- 
vided a  framework  for  people  to  borrow  and 
save  together. 

The  first  credit  union  in  the  United  States 
was  organized  in  New  Hampshire  in  1908. 
Credit  unions  were  chartered  only  under 
state  law  until  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
was  passed  in  1934.  The  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration was  the  first  agency  to  administer 
the  Act.  This  responsibility  was  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, then  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
then  to  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  and  finally  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  (NCUA)— an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  for  credit 
unions— was  formed  in  1970. 

While  NCUA  has  primary  authority  for 
regulating  the  activities  and  assuring  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  Federal  credit 
unions,  other  federal  agencies  also  have  an 
impact  on  FCU  operations.  For  instance, 
Federal  credit  unions  are  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  Regulation  D  reserve  require- 
ments. Also,  credit  unions  are  represented 
on  the  Depository  Ir^titutions  Deregulation 
Committee.  (DIDO.  Along  with  the  heads 
of  the  other  federal  financial  regulatory 
agencies.  NCUA's  Board  Chairman  is  a 
voting  member  of  this  committee.  The 
DIDC's  decisions,  however,  do  not  affect 
FCUs  directly.  The  NCUA  Board  is  free  to 
follow  or  deviate  from  DIDC  actions.  In 
most  cases.  NCUA's  decisions  have  put  Fed- 
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eral  credit  unions  In  the  forefront  of  de- 
regulation. 

A  Federal  credit  union  is  a  cooperative, 
not-for-profit  financial  institution  organized 
to  promote  thrift  among  its  members.  It  is 
member  owned  and  controlled.  PCU  mem- 
bers are  provided  with  a  safe,  convenient 
place  to  save  and  to  obtain  loans  at  reasona- 
ble rates.  Deposits  are  insured  up  to 
$100,000  per  account  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  (NCUSIF). 

The  asset  size  of  FCUs  ranges  from  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  almost  a  billion  dollars. 
As  of  the  middle  of  1981,  there  are  over 
1,600  Federal  credit  unions  with  assets 
under  $100,000:  some  2,900  with  assets 
under  $250,000:  close  to  3,500  with  assets 
under  $1,000,000:  and  over  4,000  with  assets 
over  $1,000,000. 

A  FCU  encourages  its  members  to  use 
share  accounts  to  accumulate  savings  as  a 
means  of  building  economic  security.  FCUs 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  loans  such 
as  auto,  mobile  home,  home  Improvement 
and  debt  consolidation.  They  were  granted 
long-term  mortgage  lending  powers  late  in 
1978:  however,  few  have  entered  the  market 
because  of  economic  conditions.  Most  pro- 
vide financial  counseling  for  members. 

Many  FCUs  offer  credit  cards,  direct  de- 
posit, a  wide  range  of  savings  instruments 
(such  as  All-Savers  Certificates  and  Individ- 
ual Retirement  Accounts),  share  drafts 
(which  are  checking  account  instruments  on 
which  members  receive  interest),  free  Insur- 
ance programs  such  as  life  saving  and  credit 
life,  travelers  checks,  money  order  and 
check  cashing  services. 

FCU  operations  are  based  on  savings  by 
members  in  the  form  of  share  purchases. 
Many  FCU  members  accumulate  savings 
through  payroll  deductions  from  their  pay- 
checks. The  development  of  systematic  sav- 
ings plans  is  a  basic  purpose  of  credit 
unions.  Loans  are  made  out  of  funds  accu- 
mulated from  these  savings.  A  FCUs  board 
of  directors  has  the  authority  to  set  loan 
limits  and  loan  policies.  Applications  for 
loans  are  approved  by  a  credit  committee 
elected  by  the  FCU  members  or  by  loan  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  credit  committee. 
Loan  approvals  depend  on  the  applicants 
meeting  a  CU's  credit-worthiness  standards. 

FCU  membership  is  limited  to  persons 
having  a  common  bond  of  occupation,  asso- 
ciation and  to  groups  within  a  well-defined 
neighborhood,  community  or  rural  district. 
For  example,  a  credit  union's  membership 
can  be  made  up  of  factory  or  store  employ- 
ees: members  of  a  church,  fraternal  society, 
labor  union,  farm  organization  or  other 
well-defined  association:  or  the  residents  of 
a  natural  trade  area,  rural  community  or 
rural  district.  To  become  a  credit  union 
member,  one  must  be  part  of  the  conunon 
bond  group.  Many  credit  unions  have  a 
once-a-member-always-a-meml)er  policy, 

which  means  that  even  if  a  member  leaves 
the  common  bond  environment,  he  or  she 
may  continue  to  use  the  CU's  services.  Most 
also  permit  members  of  the  immediate 
family  to  join  the  credit  union. 

FCU  control  and  management  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  credit  union  members.  A  board 
of  directors  and  a  credit  committee  are 
elected  by  the  members.  The  board  elects 
the  officers  from  its  own  membership  and 
appoints  a  supervisory  committee.  The  su- 
pervisory committee  has  the  responsibility 
to  review  and  evaluate  the  performance  of 
elected  officials  and  employees.  No  director, 
except  the  treasurer,  may  receive  compensa- 
tion. In  some  cases,  especially  during  the 
CU's  first  year  or  two.  the  treasurer  often 
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serves  without  pay  or  for  a  nominal  salary. 
Volunteerism  is  a  unique  and  vital  aspect  of 
a  CU's  makeup. 

A  FCUs  success  hinges  on  its  ability  to 
meet  its  members"  needs,  to  keep  up  with  its 
competitors  and  to  make  prudent  borrowing 
and  investment  decisions.  Today,  competi- 
tion means  offering  convenience,  financial 
education,  an  array  of  savings  programs  and 
a  variety  of  services.  Credit  unions  have 
been  active  in  developing  savings  plans.* 


SERVICEMEN  STILL 
UNACCOUNTED  FOR 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  cease-fire  which  sup- 
posedly provided  for  the  return  of  all 
prisoners  and  accounting  of  all  our 
missing  in  the  same  timeframe  as  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. It  never  happened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  remember  the  57,692  war  dead 
and  the  2.500  still  listed  as  missing 
from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
cannot  stress  enough  that,  in  light  of 
the  evidence  we  have  received  in  the 
past  9  years,  we  must  act  now  to 
secure  information  on  the  American 
servicemen  still  unaccounted  for.  I 
have  asked  the  I*resident  and  the  De- 
fense Department  not  to  let  up  on 
pressuring  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam for  information  on  these  men. 
The  families  of  these  brave  men  are 
counting  on  us. 

Next  month,  I  have  received  word,  a 
U.S.  delegation  will  travel  to  South- 
east Asia  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
information  on  Americans  still  miss- 
ing. I  applaud  this  action,  but  I  also 
stress  that  any  relations  or  foreign  aid 
to  the  Government  of  Vietnam  hinges 
on  the  return  of  all  POW/MIA's,  ac- 
cording to  the  1973  Paris  Peace 
Accord.  Vietnam's  past  record  on  that 
score  could  not  be  more  dishonor- 
able.* 


HOMES  CAN  NOW  BE  THE 
CENTER  OF  FAMILY  ACTIVITY, 
EARNING.  AND  LEARNING 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
advances  in  the  computer  industry  in 
recent  years  have  enabled  the  average 
American  to  have  more  control  over 
his  life. 

Because  the  home  computer  allows  a 
person  to  work  and  learn  without  leav- 
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ing  home,  every  person  has  greater 
freedom  to  learn  and  work  wherever 
he  wants.  Wherever  there  is  a  tele- 
phone and  an  electrical  outlet,  a  home 
office  can  be  set  up. 

I  am  excited  about  this  new  concept, 
and  I  want  to  share  an  article  explain- 
ing it  with  you  and  my  fellow  col- 
leagues. This  article  appeared  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  business  section 
on  January  13,  to  give  the  story  of  sev- 
eral people  in  Georgia  who  are  already 
taking  advantage  of  this  new  freedom. 

The  good  experiences  these  folks 
have  had  with  their  home  computers 
serve  as  examples  of  the  way  our  socie- 
ty will  function  In  the  very  near 
future. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  The  Atlanta  Constitution.  Jan.  3. 

1982] 

She's  a  Commute  by  Home  Computer 

(By  Debbie  Well) 

Industry  is  moving  back  to  the  cottage, 
say  the  experts,  as  advances  in  personal 
computer  systems  and  communications 
technology  make  possible  "telecommuting. " 

"There  definitely  will  be  a  trend  toward 
more  working  at  home  as  the  electronics  in- 
dustry develops,"  predicts  Esmond  Lyons 
Jr.,  a  management  consultant  specializing  in 
the  computer  Industry  for  Callfomla-based 
SRI  International. 

"In  10  years,  probably  10  to  20  percent  of 
clerical  or  creative  type  work  could  be  done 
at  home  with  very  little  attendance  at  the 
office,"  Lyons  said,  noting  that  he  often 
writes  reports  at  home  on  his  Apple  II  com- 
puter and  then  transmits  them  to  the  office 
over  the  telephone  line. 

"It  boggles  the  mind,"  Lyons  added.  "The 
potential  is  incredible." 

In  his  book  "The  Third  Wave,"  futurist 
Alvin  Toffler  predicts  a  significant  portion 
of  the  work  force  will  migrate  back  to  the 
home  during  the  1980s,  given  such  factors 
as  the  "economic  trade-off  between  trans- 
portation and  telecommunication." 

Some  may  object  to  "telecommuting."  he 
wrote,  citing  the  loss  of  face-to-face  contact 
and  the  potential  conflict  for  women  who 
have  been  "struggling  to  get  out  of  the 
home."  For  others,  the  "electronic  cottage." 
as  Toffler  calls  it,  may  be  a  dream  come 
true. 

Donna  Davenport,  who  lives  in  rural 
Woodstock,  may  •  •  •  room  to  begin  her 
workday. 

While  Jessica  plays  nearby  with  the 
family  dog,  Mrs.  Davenport  sits  before  her 
word  processor,  which  is  connected  by  tele- 
phone line  with  the  central  word  processing 
telephone. 

Lanier's  marketing  literature  notes  that 
telestaffing  can  reduce  a  company's  space 
requirements,  cut  labor  costs  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  part-time  work  and  bring  produc- 
tive people  back  into  the  work  force.  For 
employees,  the  benefits  cited  include  elimi- 
nation of  commuting  costs,  flexible  schedul- 
ing and  an  opportunity  to  remain  In  the 
work  force. 

"Some  of  the  most  productive  people  in 
your  office  could  be  working  at  home,"  the 
company  notes  In  its  marketing  pitch. 

Vaughn  said  the  Telestaff  unit,  which  in- 
cludes a  mode  for  connecting  with  a  central 
word  processing  system,  leases  for  $150  to 
$175  per  month.  A  complete  home  system, 
including  a  Lanier  word  processor,  will  lease 
for  less  than  $500  per  month,  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  addition  to  clerical  work,  futurist 
Toffler  identifies  such  tasks  as  research  and 
analysis  as  particularly  suited  to  the  elec- 
tronic cottage. 

He  also  lists  salespeople,  architects,  de- 
signers, psychologists,  art  dealers,  invest- 
ment counselors,  insurance  agents,  and  law- 
yers as  examples  of  professionals  who  could 
work  at  home. 

Ed  Pope,  a  commodity  broker  in  Atlanta 
with  E.  P.  Hutton  &  Co.,  concurs.  "I  think 
eventually  everybody  in  this  industry  will  be 
at  home,  working  with  a  quote  machine  and 
a  personal  computer.  I  think  that's  where 
I'll  be  in  five  years." 

Pope  already  owns  a  personal  computer, 
which  he  uses  for  analysis  of  commodity 
prices  and  other  research.  But  he  keeps  it  at 
the  office  so  he  can  use  the  firm's  Wide 
Area  Telephone  Service  lines  to  cut  down  on 
the  expense  of  making  daily  long-distance 
calls  for  the  latest  market  information. 

Jeff  Prodgers,  a  stockbroker  with  Johnson 
Lane  Space  Smith  &  Co.  in  Atlanta,  has  two 
personal  computers— one  at  home  and  one 
at  his  office.  Prodgers'  home  computer  goes 
to  work  about  4:30  every  afternoon  after  the 
stock  market  closes.  First  the  computer  gets 
an  updated  data  base  of  stock  prices  over 
the  telephone  from  a  central  computer  in 
New  York.  Thai,  using  a  program  Prodgers 
devised,  it  spends  "two  or  three  hours 
making  charts  and  graphs  and  some  deci- 
sions. I  tear  off  (the  printout)  and  take  it  to 
work  the  next  morning,"  Prodgers  said. 

He  estimates  he  does  alx)ut  four  hours  of 
"homework"  each  night  in  addition  to  put- 
ting in  a  full  day  at  the  office.  By  doing  his 
research  and  analysis  at  home,  Prodgers 
said,  "my  selling  time  is  free."  His  comput- 
er's analysis  of  prices  has  had  "a  substantial 
impact  on  my  income, "  he  added. 

Neither  Pope  nor  Prodgers  can  place  buy 
or  sell  orders  from  home  through  their  per- 
sonal computers,  a  practice  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  securities  industry.  'That's  sometime 
off."  said  Lewis  Holland,  manager  of  Robin- 
son-Humphrey Company  Inc.'s  downtown 
office.  He  foresees  "rule  changes  by  the 
stock  exchange  to  enable  brokers  to  place 
orders  from  home." 

However,  it  is  possible  to  set  up  shop  at 
home  as  an  Independent  licensed  broker,  if 
you  can  afford  to  purchase  a  stock  exchange 
seat. 

No  one  has  done  that  yet  in  Atlanta— per- 
haps because  start-up  costs  for  such  a  cot- 
tage operation  are  in  the  several-hundred- 
thousand-dollar  range. 

Even  a  personal  computer  system  for  the 
at-home  researcher  can  be  expensive.  For 
example,  the  average  price  for  the  popular 
Apple  II  personal  computer  system,  includ- 
ing memory,  video  display  and  printer,  is 
now  about  $3,500,  according  to  Steven  Seale, 
sales  manager  of  CompuShop  of  Georgia 
Inc. 

But  that  cost  should  go  down  dramatically 
in  the  next  several  years,  according  to  SRI's 
Lyons.  He  predicts  that  a  personal  computer 
system  complete  with  software  will  sell  in 
the  $750  range  by  1985. 

"The  bottom  line  will  be  lifestyle,"  said  E. 
F.  Hutton's  Pope.  "(Personal  computers) 
will  allow  you  to  live  in  a  location  other 
than  close  to  where  you  work.  If  I  had  my 
druthers,  I  would  like  to  live  on  a  small 
farm. 

"The  disadvantage  to  me  is  you  would  not 
get  out  of  your  house.  Think  about  that  for 
a  while. "• 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  JOBS 
BILLS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  and  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty will  hold  joint  hearings  on  employ- 
ment and  training  policy  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  February  22,  23,  25,  and 
26.  The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
hear  testimony  on  all  employment 
training  bills  referred  to  either  sub- 
committee, including  H.R.  5320,  the 
Community  Partnership  for  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  which  I  intro- 
duced January  25. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  at 
these  hearings  should  submit  a  writ- 
ten request  to  Susan  Grayson,  staff  di- 
rector, B346-A,  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515  or  to 
Bob  Guttman.  counsel.  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Productivity,  4230 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510.  It  is  expected  that 
considerable  interest  will  be  expressed 
in  these  hearings  and  requests  to  testi- 
fy will  be  numerous.  All  requests  must 
be  in  written  form  and  must  be  re- 
ceived no  later  than  Friday,  February 
5,  1982. 

Any  questions  regarding  these  hear- 
ings may  be  directed  to  Carole 
Schanzer,  House  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  Opportunities,  phone 
(202)  225-1927  or  to  Violet  Thompson. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Productivity,  phone  (202)  224- 
6470  or  (202)  224-6306.* 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
CHANGES  FOR  1980 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last  day  of  1981.  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ported some  sorry  statistics  relating  to 
our  Nation's  productivity  for  the  year 
1980.  The  sad  news  is  that  productivi- 
ty, as  measured  by  output  per  employ- 
ee hour,  fell  in  most  U.S.  industries. 

Among  the  biggest  declines  in  pro- 
ductivity were  two  of  our  most  vital  in- 
dustries—motor vehicle  manufacturing 
and  steel  production.  They  dropped  in 
productivity  by  4.4  percent  and  3.7 
percent  respectively. 

The  attached  official  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  makes  for 
very  sobering  reading.  It  should  serve 
as  an  impetus  for  all  of  us  to  work 
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toward  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
boost  our  Nation's  productivity.  When 
we  look  at  productivity  statistics  and 
realize  that,  overall,  our  country's  pro- 
ductivity declined  by  0.3  percent  in 
1980  while  productivity  rates  grew  by 
nearly  10  percent  in  Japan  for  the 
same  period,  we  come  to  realize  that 
improving  productivity  will  not  be 
easy— just  necessary. 

The  full  report  follows: 

BLS  Reports  on  Industry  Productivity 
Changes  for  1980 

Productivity,  as  measured  by  output  per 
employee  hour,  fell  in  1980  in  a  majority  of 
the  industries  measured,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Although  a  number  of 
important  industries,  such  as  coal  mining, 
petroleum  refining,  and  major  household 
appliances  registered  significant  gains,  the 
slowdown  in  most  industries  was  consistent 
with  the  situation  in  the  nonfarm  business 
sector  as  a  whole,  which  had  a  productivity 
decline  of  0.3  percent  in  1980. 
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since  the  measure  was  begun  in  1947.  as 
output  fell.  Productivity  in  intercity  truck- 
ing fell  4.5  percent,  the  fourth  consecutive 
decline,  as  output  dropped  9.7  percent  due 
to  decreased  shipments  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts, construction  materials,  and  petroleum. 
Electric  and  gas  utilities  had  a  productivity 
decline  of  2.2  percent,  based  on  a  small  in- 
crease in  output  and  a  larger  gain  in  hours. 
Telephone  communications,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  productivity  gain  of  6.6  percent, 
because  of  a  large  gain  in  output. 

In  trade  and  services,  productivity  de- 
clined in  hotels  and  motels  (-7.7  percent), 
laundries  and  dry  cleaning  (-6.8  percent), 
gasoline  stations  (-3.5  percent),  and  eating 
and  drinking  places  (-2.0  percent).  Output 
fell  in  all  of  these  industries.  Conversely, 
productivity  in  drug  stores  rose  6.9  percent, 
as  output  was  up.  New  car  dealers  had  a  pro- 
ductivity gain  of  4.4  percent,  based  on  a 
sharp  drop  in  output  and  an  even  steeper 
drop  in  hours.  Retail  food  stores  had  a  small 
productivity  gain  of  0.2  percent,  as  output 
was  up  2.6  percent. 

The  attached  table  presents  indexes  of 
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percent  in  1980  in  the  motor  vehicle  Indus 
try,  the  second  consecutive  decline.  Output 
plummeted  28.2  percent  as  demand  dropped 
for  passenger  cars,  trucks,  truck  trailers, 
and  buses;  employee  hours  in  this  industry 
were  reduced  by  24.9  percent.  The  steel  in- 
dustry also  had  its  second  consecutive  de- 
cline in  productivity,  falling  3.7  percent  in 
1980.  Output  in  this  industry  was  down  sig- 
nificantly due  to  a  decrease  in  demand  from 
such  key  markets  as  motor  vehicles,  con- 
struction, and  appliances.  A  major  produc- 
tivity decline  of  13.2  percent  occurred  in  the 
construction  machinery  Industry  as  output 
fell  19.7  percent,  due  to  poor  conditions  in 
the  construction  industry.  Productivity  in 
the  gray  iron  foundry  industry  declined  6.0 
percent  as  output  dropped  a  steep  21.7  per- 
cent. Other  large  manufacturing  industries 
with  productivity  declines  that  can  be  asso- 
ciated with  large  output  drops  were  motors 
and  generators  (-4.1  percent),  household 
furniture  (  -2.2  percent),  and  sawmills  (  - 1.9 
percent).  Output  fell  more  than  10  percent 
in  1980  in  these  three  industries. 

However,  a  number  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries experienced  productivity  gains  in 
1980.  For  many  of  these  industries,  the  pro- 
ductivity increases  reflected  declines  in 
output  associated  with  even  larger  reduc- 
tions in  hours.  In  the  fluid  milk  industry, 
for  example,  productivity  grew  5.7  percent 
as  output  fell  0.1  percent  and  hours  dropped 
5.5  percent.  I»roductlvity  grew  4.9  percent  in 
the  household  appliance  industry  as  output 
declined  6.8  percent  and  hours  fell  11.1  per- 
cent. The  petroleum  refining  industry  had  a 
productivity  gain  of  4.4  percent  as  output 
was  down  6.4  percent  and  hours  dropped 
10.3  percent. 

Among  the  mining  industries,  coal  mining, 
after  falling  almost  every  year  in  the  past 
decade,  increased  12.6  percent  in  1980.  Coal 
output  grew  6.4  percent  due  to  increased 
demand  as  a  petroleum  substitute,  growing 
exports,  and  stockpiling  in  anticipation  of  a 
strike  in  1981,  while  hours  fell  5.5  percent. 
However,  productivity  declines  occurred  in 
the  other  mining  industries  covered,  with 
copper  mining  (recoverable  metal)  dropping 
7.4  percent,  nonmetaliic  minerals  down  6.0 
percent,  and  iron  mining  (usable  ore)  declin- 
ing 0.2  percent. 

Among  transportation  and  utility  indus- 
tries, productivity  changes  were  mixed.  Pro- 
ductivity dropped  6.1  percent  in  air  trans- 
portation,   the    first    productivity    decline 


ndustries  for  the  last  7  years.  Although  the 
output  per  employee  hour  measures  relate 
output  to  the  hours  of  all  employees  en- 
gaged in  each  industry,  they  do  not  measure 
only  the  specific  contributions  of  labor,  cap- 
ital, or  any  other  single  factor  of  produc- 
tion. Rather,  they  reflect  the  joint  effects  of 
many  influences,  including  new  technology, 
capital  investment,  the  level  of  output,  ca- 
pacity utilization,  energy  use,  and  manageri- 
al skills,  as  well  as  the  skills  and  efforts  of 
the  work  force. 

Additional  data  for  these  measures,  such 
as  average  rates  of  change  for  all  the  com- 
ponents of  the  measures  back  to  1947,  are 
available  from  the  BLS  upon  request.  Many 
of  the  measures  have  been  revised  back  to 
1972,  due  to  the  introduction  of  more  cur- 
rent data.  Measures  for  the  few  remaining 
industries  will  be  released  when  they 
become  available  in  the  near  future.  The 
forthcoming  bulletin,  "Productivity  Meas- 
ures for  Selected  Industries,  1954-1980,"  will 
include  data  back  to  1954  for  many  indus- 
tries. Data  on  output  per  hour  of  all  persons 
and  related  cost  measures  for  the  private 
business  sector  as  well  as  nonfarm  business, 
manufacturing,  and  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions are  reported  In  the  quarterly  BLS 
press  release,  "Productivity  and  Costs.  "• 


ONE  CONSTITUENT'S  VIEW  OF 
THE  ECONOMY  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Max  Levine,  attended  the  Star  Lakes 
Condominium  Sunday  Breakfast  and 
offered  his  view  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  his  remarks,  I  asked  him  to  put 
them  in  writing. 

I  believe  Mr.  Levine  has  given  us  a 
very  straightforward  and  honest  eval- 
uation of  the  inequities  involved  in  the 
President's  program,  and  I  hope  my 
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colleagues  will  take  note  of  his  com- 
ments. 

Miami,  Pla..  December  28,  1981. 

Dear  Congressman  Lehman:  This  letter  is 
at  your  request  that  I  put  into  writing  my 
remarlcs  made  at  the  Star  Lakes  Sunday 
Breakfast  at  an  open  forum.  There  may  be 
some  deletions  and  some  additions  as  I 
never  speak  with  prepared  notes.  But  in  es- 
sence the  thoughts  and  expressions  remain. 
Truthfully.  I  am  much  more  effective  when 
speaking  with  an  audience  in  attendance. 
But  a  promise  is  a  promise. 

When  the  subject  of  funds  to  aid  the  el- 
derly and  the  needy  comes  to  the  fore,  our 
administration  is  sympathetic  but  speaks  of 
hard  times  and  ttie  need  for  all  of  us  to 
make  sacrifices  in  these  trying  times.  The 
usual  excuse  for  cutbacks  In  services,  that  it 
would  put  a  further  tax  burden  on  the 
working  and  middle  income  taxpayer,  who  is 
already  staggering  under  the  blow  of  an 
ever  increasing  inflation.  Quite  true  on  the 
face  of  it,  but  what  about  the  thousands  of 
millionaires  who  pay  little  or  no  tax  at  all. 
What  about  the  depletion  credits  given  to 
oil  companies,  the  giveaways  to  the  tobacco 
industry,  the  dairy  giants,  all  literally  bath- 
ing in  profits.  An  oil  company  buying  a  bil- 
lion dollar  retail  outlet,  Montgomery  Ward, 
in  the  face  of  exorbitant  oil  profits  and  fur- 
ther enriched  by  depletion  credits. 

And  let  us  not  l)e  fooled  by  the  T.V.  com- 
mercials showing  the  oil  companies  putting 
all  their  excess  money  into  exploration  in 
our  country.  Congressman  Jim  Wright  once 
brought  the  truth  to  the  surface  when  he 
stated  that  most  of  the  exploration  activity 
is  being  done  today  by  little  groups  of  wild- 
catters using  their  limited  supply  of  funds 
in  hopes  to  strike  oil.  Very  few  succeed,  but 
they  take  the  gamble. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  forces  to  our 
country  Is  the  growth  of  the  conglomerates 
who  are  allowed  to  penetrate  every  facet  of 
our  Industrial  and  farming  enterprise,  then 
using  their  financial  muscle  to  squelch 
small  competition  and  create  an  unfair  price 
structure  that  we  the  public  have  to  absorb. 

Mr.  Congressman,  if  this  country  is  ever 
to  pull  out  of  this  financial  crisis,  we  must 
completely  revise  our  tax  system  and  close 
the  preferential  treatment  loopholes  exist- 
ing for  the  privileged  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  underprivileged  many.  Then  and  then 
only  will  the  expression  with  "Liberty  and 
Justice  for  all"  be  meaningful. 

Max  Levine. 


THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  inserting,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  a  recent  op-ed 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Michael  Lipschutz  concern- 
ing the  serious  consequences  of  fund- 
ing cuts  for  basic  research.  While  Dr. 
Lipschutz  is  particularly-  concerned 
with  the  NASA  planetary  materials 
program.  I  know  that  he  speaks  for 
many  scientists  at  Purdue  University 
and  other  institutions  in  pointing  out 
the    crucial    role    basic   scientific    re- 
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search  programs  play  in  training  new 
generations  of  scientists.  I  know  that 
you  will  find  his  comments  informa- 
tive and  revealing. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23, 1982] 

The  Savaging  op  the  Space  Program 

(By  Michael  E.  Lipschutz) 

West  Lapayette,  Ind.— Last  month  I  sat 
down  with  my  research  staff— eight  talented 
young  scientists— and  told  them  what  the 
latest  round  of  proposed  cuts  in  space-sci- 
ence funding  will  do  to  their  careers.  It  was 
a  somber  meeting. 

On  Dec.  2,  President  Reagan's  science  ad- 
viser, George  Keyworth,  Indicated  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  cut  back  NASA  fund- 
ing so  severely  that  early  in  1983  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  have  a  Solar  System 
Exploration  Program.  The  public  is  most  fa- 
miliar with  this  program  through  such  mis- 
sions as  Voyager  I  and  II  that  passed  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  are  now  en 
route  to  Uranus. 

Under  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter,  space- 
science  funding  was  curtailed,  and  this,  cou- 
pled with  inflation,  removed  all  but  the 
barest  bones  from  the  Solar  System  Explo- 
ration Program.  The  program  cost  $175  mil- 
lion for  basic  research  in  fiscal  1981— about 
88  cents  per  person  In  the  United  States. 
NASA  directed  $9  million  of  that  sum  to  the 
Planetary  Materials  Program,  which  sup- 
ports all  studies  on  meteorites,  lunar  sam- 
ples, cosmic  dust  and  even  some  terrestial 
samples.  What  the  present  administration 
proposes  would  destroy  even  these  bare 
bones. 

Please  understand  that  research  money  is 
not  parceled  out  arbitrarily.  Only  the  best 
science  can  be  and  is  funded.  Scientists  in 
U.S.  universities  and  research  centers 
submit  proposals  describing  their  research 
and  its  significance  to  NASA.  NASA  in  turn 
sends  these  proposals  to  experts  for  evalua- 
tion. 

My  research  program  passed  all  of  these 
hurdles,  and  for  the  past  few  years  my  re- 
search group  conducted  research  on  meteor- 
ites and  lunar  samples  for  about  $73,000  an- 
nually. What  were  these  funds  used  for? 
They  were  used  to  pay  salaries  to  those  stu- 
dents I  talked  to;  that  is,  for  graduate  stu- 
dents doing  research  for  their  PhD  degrees, 
for  co-workers  who  already  have  PhDs  but 
want  to  learn  new  techniques  and  approach- 
es, and  for  a  small  portion  of  my  salary. 
These  funds  bought  chemicals  and  equip- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  money  was  spent 
on  Earth,  in  the  United  States. 

What  did  these  funds  produce?  They  pro- 
duced a  lot  of  knowledge  on  the  genesis  and 
evolution  of  solid  objects  during  formation 
of  the  solar  system,  on  the  behavior  of 
matter  at  high  temperatures  and  pressures, 
on  the  nature  of  the  solid  state  and  on  the 
Antarctic;  they  could  produce  a  lot  more 
knowledge.  I  won't  dwell  on  this  because  the 
absolute  worth  of  knowledge  is  incalculable. 
I  will  point  out,  however,  that  these  funds 
led  to  the  discovery  of  two  processes;  a 
method  for  producing  industrial  diamonds 
artificially,  which  is  being  used  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  and  a  technique  for  extract- 
ing elements  from  the  earth  or  in  space  that 
ultimately  may  prove  very  useful. 

Knowledge  gained  was  taken  to  the  class- 
room, where  undergraduates  learned  that 
science  can  be  understood  and  applied.  Fi- 
nally, the  funds  led  to  the  production  of 
about  10  students  with  PhD  degrees.  Today, 
most  are  working  for  such  companies  as 
IBM,  Shell  and  Procter  and  Gamble,  not  in 
space  research.  These  former  students  are 
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using  the  knowledge  and  techniques  they 
learned  at  Purdue  to  produce  better  solid- 
state  devices,  develop  improved  catalysts  for 
chemical  reactions  and  explore  energy- 
sources. 

In  anticipation  of  the  administration  s  ter- 
mination of  Solar  System  Exploration,  most 
research  grants  for  fiscal  1982— my  own  in- 
cluded—have been  cut  severely.  Some  were 
terminated.  All  of  these  grants  survived  in- 
tense scrutiny  and  all  were  deemed  to  be 
very  important  scientifically.  Officials  in 
NASA  and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
are  trying  desperately  to  keep  as  many  pro- 
ductive groups  as  possible  functioning  at  a 
"starvation  level"  this  year  in  hope  that 
public  pressure  will  cause  the  administra- 
tion to  reconsider  its  decision  to  terminate 
Solar  System  Exploration. 

If  nothing  is  done  now.  solar-system  ex- 
ploration is  dead  in  this  country,  at  least  for 
the  next  few  decades.  It  will  cost  much 
more  to  resurrect  this  program  later  than  to 
continue  it  now.  Worse  still,  the  United 
States  will  have  handed  over  world  leader- 
ship in  space  to  others.* 


SIBERIAN  SEVEN 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recess  I  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  the  Siberian 
Seven  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow, 
where  they  have  been  living  in  virtual 
captivity  for  the  past  3Vi  years,  as 
they  actively  pursue  emigration  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  pursue  their 
religious  beliefs. 

The  Siberian  Seven  are  Peter  and 
Augustina  Vashchenko;  three  of  their 
daughters:  Lida,  30,  Lyubam,  29.  and 
Ldla,  24;  and  Maria  Chmykhalov  and 
her  son,  Timothy,  19.  They  are  from 
Chemogorsk.  a  small  mining  town  lo- 
cated 2.000  miles  east  of  Moscow.  Both 
families  are  members  of  the  Russian 
Pentecostal  faith,  a  fundamentalist 
group  that  Soviet  authorities  have 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  exterminate 
since  the  Stalin  era. 

Members  of  the  Vashchenko  and 
Chmykhalov  families  have  suffered 
job  discrimination,  firings,  beatings, 
forced  abduction  of  their  children  for 
reeducation  in  state  orphanages,  terms 
in  labor  camps  and  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals, and  mysterious  deaths  in  their 
never-ending  efforts  to  practice  their 
religious  beliefs— a  right  granted  to 
them  under  the  Soviet  constitution. 

The  Vaschenko  family  have  tried  to 
emigrate  since  1963.  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. In  1978.  they  received  an  invi- 
tation to  emigrate  from  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Selma,  Ala.,  but  again  the 
Vashchenko  family  were  refused  exist 
visas. 

Later,  Peter  Vashchenko  returned  to 
the  U.S.  Embassy  with  a  letter  of  invi- 
tation issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. When  the  Soviet  guards  who 
were  posted  outside  the  gates  of  the 
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Embassy  refused  to  allow  the  family 
admittance,  they  rushed  through  the 
gates  and  into  the  American  com- 
pound. The  Vashchenko's  17-year-old 
son,  John,  was  wrestled  to  the  ground 
by  the  Soviets  and  taken  away.  Nine 
days  later,  it  was  learned  that  John 
had  been  beaten  close  to  death  and  re- 
turned to  Chemogorsk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  July  27,  1978,  the 
Siberian  Seven  have  remained  in  a 
small  room  within  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
Peter  and  Augustina  Vashchenko  have 
not  seen  their  son  John  since  they  wit- 
nessed him  being  taken  away  by  the 
Soviets.  Nor  have  they  seen  their  nine 
other  children  and  countless  relatives 
who  remain  in  Chemogorsk  today 
under  constant  pressure  and  harass- 
ment. 

Since  Christmas.  Augustina  and  Lida 
Vashchenko  have  been  on  a  hunger 
strike,  and  reports  from  Moscow  this 
weekend  have  said  that  they  have 
stopped  taking  liquids  that  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  alive. 

Augustina  and  Lida  Vashchenko. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  not  live  through  the 
week.  Immediate  action  must  be  taken 
to  secure  the  basic  human  rights  that 
the  Siberian  Seven  so  righteously  de- 
serve. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  telephone  Secretary  Haig's 
office  and  Washington  and  voice  your 
concern,  and  urge  him  to  make  the  Si- 
berian Seven,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
faiths  who  are  persecuted  because  of 
their  religion,  a  major  focal  point  in 
his  dealings  this  week  with  Minister 
Gromyko  in  Geneva.* 


SUPER  BOWL  XVI 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
among  the  tens  of  thousands  of  sports 
fans  who  traveled  to  the  Detroit 
suburb  of  Pontiac.  Mich.,  last  weekend 
for  Super  Bowl  XVI.  I  came  away 
from  that  event  with  some  very  favor- 
able impressions,  not  only  about  the 
ability  of  the  San  PYancisco  49ers  to 
play  football,  but  also  about  the  host 
city  of  Detroit. 

I  have  attended  super  bowls  in  sever- 
al other  cities  and.  in  my  judgment. 
Detroit  did  as  fine  a  job  in  hosting  this 
major  sporting  event  as  any  of  the 
others.  Mayor  Coleman  Young  and  his 
administration  deserve  considerable 
credit  for  the  masterful  job  in  plan- 
ning for  the  more  than  80.000  specta- 
tors who  turned  out  for  the  game. 

The  crush  of  visitors  put  the  city  to 
the  test,  and  I  think  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  super  bowl  attendees  would 
be  that  it  passed  with  flying  colors. 
Detroit  is  a  supercity.  Additionally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  salute  Michi- 
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gan  Governor  William  G.  Milliken  for 
the  role  his  administration  played  in 
making  the  super  bowl  a  success  and 
for  the  warm  welcome  he  extended  to 
visitors  to  the  State.» 
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share   their   fondest    memories   of   a 
great  American— Walter  Knott.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  KNOTT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  the  recent  passing  of  a  truly 
great  American,  the  late  Walter 
Knott.  I  would  like  to  pay  a  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  this  man.  I  feel  a 
special  sense  of  loss  at  his  passing— he 
was  a  personal  friend  and  fellow  Re- 
publican. 

Walter  Knott  was  a  self-made  man 
who  exemplified  the  American  ideal  of 
success.  He  worked  his  way  up  from 
farmhand,  to  building  contractor, 
berry  farmer,  businessman,  and  public 
servant.  The  trial  was  not  easy;  the 
Depression  and  Dust  Bowl  farming 
conditions  provided  fierce  opposition, 
yet  in  the  face  of  adversity,  he  contin- 
ued to  strive  for  success,  and  in  time, 
attained  his  goal. 

Mr.  Knott  began  his  public  career 
relatively  late  in  life,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  his  multimillion-dollar  tourist 
attraction,  Knotts  Berry  Farm,  had 
been  secured.  The  early  1960's  marked 
his  entry  into  politics.  He  often  spoke 
at  the  Americanism  Educational 
League,  an  organization  he  strongly 
supported.  Cohorts  of  Walter  Knott 
began  to  introduce  him  as  "Mr.  Re- 
publican" throughout  Orange  County. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  his  rep- 
utation for  honesty  and  reliability, 
Knott  became  a  delegate  to  three  Re- 
publican National  Conventions.  He 
served  as  National  Finance  Committee 
Chairman  in  1964. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Walter  Knott 
lived  every  minute  of  his  life  to  the 
fullest.  Aside  from  his  political  activ- 
ism he  was  significantly  involved  in  a 
wide  variety  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic organizations.  Nevertheless,  he 
maintained  a  daily  interest  in  the 
farm,  writing  letters,  offering  advice, 
even  waiting  in  line  with  tourists  for 
lunch  each  day.  until  both  he  and  his 
wife  began  to  suffer  from  ill  health. 

For  all  his  success  as  an  individual,  a 
businessman,  and  politician— Walter 
Knott  remained  a  modest  man.  He  was 
a  man  fashioned  from  the  humblest 
clay;  yet  a  man  with  high  spiritual 
values.  He  started -a  tradition,  a  busi- 
ness, and  a  tourist  attraction— a  self- 
less endeavor  that  clearly  reflected  his 
life  of  productivity  and  service  to 
others. 

To  his  family,  we  in  the  House 
extend    our    deepest    sympathy    and 


AMERICA'S  MILITARY 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  quiet  revolution  going  on  in  the 
Army  and  the  Pentagon.  One  of  its  re- 
sults will  be  a  more  secure  America. 

The  revolution,  reported  by  John 
Fialka  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle which  follows,  is  intellectual.  It  is 
directed  at  changing  the  fighting  con- 
cepts that  guide  doctrine,  strategy,  op- 
erations, and  tactics,  as  well  as  equip- 
ment characteristics.  Its  objective  is  to 
make  these  diverse  and  complicated 
elements  come  together  to  form  a  co- 
herent whole,  an  Army  able  to  domi- 
nate the  battlefield. 

This  is  no  small  achievement.  His- 
torically, military  institutions  do  not 
readily  change  their  stripes.  Indeed, 
they  prefer  to  remain  wedded  to  old, 
failed  concepts  imtil  a  battlefield  ca- 
tastrophe alerts  them  to  the  need  for 
change. 

Our  Army  is  different.  It  has  chosen 
to  rethink  and  critically  examine  itself 
before  disaster  struck. 

In  a  real  sense  it  is  a  daring  under- 
taking, and  its  success  is  owed  to  Gen- 
erals Meyer,  Starry.  Otis,  and  Morelli. 
And  its  support  in  the  Pentagon  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Carlucci. 
and  others  is  a  tribute  to  an  enlight- 
ened administration. 

But  what  about  the  Congress?  Have 
we  missed  the  revolution?  We  face  dif- 
ficult decisions  on  military  questions 
this  spring.  Are  we  up  to  speed  on  the 
developments  that  have  gone  on? 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  article  by  John  Fialka  and  then 
find  out  more  about  this  quiet  yet  re- 
markable revolution. 
Army    Shifts    Strategy    to    Give    Small 

Units  Room  to  Maneuver— It  Backs  Fast. 

Flexible  Action  Over  Heavy  Firepower; 

Like  Soccer.  Not  Football 

(By  John  J.  Plalka) 

Washington.— The  U.S.  Army  is  changing 
its  basic  combat  doctrine,  switching  to  a 
more  intense,  freewheeling  style  of  warfare 
in  which  victory  may  hinge  less  on  the  fire- 
power of  mass  formations  and  more  on  the 
abilities  of  small  units  to  outmaneuver  and 
confuse  the  enemy. 

The  Army  is  announcing  the  new  doctrine 
to  U.S.  commanders  in  Europe  and  to  NATO 
allies  this  month,  and  has  already  outlined 
it  In  secret  briefings  on  Capitol  Hill.  Army 
officials  describe  the  doctrine  as  a  major 
"evolutionary"  change  from  past  reliance  on 
achieving  the  superiority  in  weapons  and 
equipment  needed  to  halt  large  attacking 
enemy  units. 

The  idea  is  that,  if  faced  with  a  foe  that  is 
superior  in  conventional  arms  and  likely  to 
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use  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons,  the 
Army  would  find  battle  lines  becoming  in- 
distinct. Movement  would  have  to  be  almost 
constant,  and  there  would  be  little  or  no 
time  for  a  commander  to  huddle  with  his 
subordinates. 

"No  longer  will  the  outcome  of  battle  be 
decided  by  attrition  between  lines  drawn  up 
as  in  a  football  game."  says  a  blueprint 
called  Airland  Battle  2000."  Rather,  it  sug- 
gests. "Picture  a  soccer  game  as  opposed  to 
football.  Each  element  maneuvering  in  what 
appears  to  be  an  independent,  uncoordinat- 
ed effort.  In  reality,  it  is  a  highly  coordinat- 
ed plan  of  action." 

OUTSIDERS  amazes 

Critics  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  who 
have  long  attacked  the  Army  for  failing  to 
teach  doctrines  based  on  maneuver,  have 
been  stunned  by  the  change.  "What  you 
have  here,"  one  remarks,  "is  the  first  pain- 
ful effort  of  a  large  organization  that  is 
trying  to  turn  itself  around. "  Edward 
Luttwak,  a  senior  fellow  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies,  who  for  years  has  written  ar- 
ticles criticizing  the  Army  for  hidebound 
ways,  says  he  is  startled  to  see  "whole  para- 
graphs" of  his  work  showing  up  in  the  new 
doctrine. 

The  document  called  Airland  Battle  2000 
gives  the  basic  ideas  behind  Army  weapons, 
strategies  and  tactics  for  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. It  has  already  had  a  major  effect  on 
the  Army's  38  research  laboratories.  So  far. 
160  research  programs  have  been  steered 
toward  longer-range  goals,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  a  family  of  fast,  lightweight 
land  vehicles  and  new  electronic  wea(>ons 
systems. 

As  outlined  by  a  senior  official  of'  the 
Army's  Training  and  Doctrine  Command, 
which  prepared  the  plan,  this  is  the  Army's 
first  coherent  attempt  to  create  a  strategy 
that  determines  the  development  of  future 
military  hardware.  "The  concept  of  how  you 
want  to  fight  should  drive  technology  and 
not  vice  versa,"  he  says. 

The  basis  of  the  Army  doctrine,  contained 
in  a  newly  revised  field-operations  manual, 
is  that  "maneuver  is  the  dynamic  element  of 
combat,  the  means  .  .  .  which  enable  small 
forces  to  defeat  larger  ones." 

Or.  as  Airland  Battle  2000  puts  it.  the 
Army  is  adopting  "a  style  of  waging  war  in 
which  agility,  deception,  maneuver,  and  all 
other  tools  oi"  combat  are  used  to  face  the 
enemy  with  a  succession  of  dangerous  and 
unexpected  situations  more  rapidly  than  he 
can  react  to  them.'" 

OPERATION  CONFUSION 

Previous  Army  doctrine  tied  victory  di- 
rectly to  widespread  destruction  and  big 
body  counts.  The  new  one  says  it  is  more  at- 
tributable to  enemy  disorganization  and 
confusion,  to  the  loss  of  the  adversary's  "re- 
solve to  continue  the  fight." 

The  senior  official  at  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command,  who  declines  to  let  his 
name  be  used,  acknowledges  that  the  new 
doctrine  is  borrowed  in  part  from  methods 
used  for  years  by  the  West  Germans  and  Is- 
raelis. He  adds,  however,  that  much  of  it  is 
based  on  what  the  Army  considers  major 
U.S.  advsintages  over  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
cluding an  edge  in  technology  such  as  com- 
puters and  miniaturized  electronics  and  an 
inherently  stronger  "individualism"  in  the 
American  soldier. 

Some  examples  of  what  the  Army  plans  or 
hopes  to  accomplish: 

The  basic  unit  of  combat  is  to  shift  from 
the  division  (roughly  18,000  soldiers)  to  a 
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brigade  (roughly  6,000)  that  controls  artil- 
lery, communications  and  logistic  units  nor- 
mally assigned  to  a  division. 

Field  commanders  will  practice  what  the 
West  German  army  calls  "auftragstaktilc,"  a 
style  of  command  that  encourages  company 
and  platoon  leaders  to  innovate.  Just  how 
each  unit  would  accomplish  a  given  mission 
would  be  left  to  the  captain  or  lieutenant  on 
the  scene. 

A  communications  and  intelligence-gath- 
ering system  hardened  against  the  hazards 
of  nuclear,  chemical  and  electronic  warfare 
would  give  battle  commanders  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous view  of  the  changing  battlefield 
situation. 

Research  into  electronic  weapons  systems 
and  vehicle  engines  that  don't  rely  on  fossil 
fuels  is  to  be  accelerated,  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease firepower  and  reduce  logistical  bur- 
dens on  combat  units. 

Closer  tactical  cooperation  with  the  Air 
Force  would  focus  air  and  missile  strikes  on 
enemy  reinforcing  units  still  two  or  three 
days  away  from  the  front. 

High  technology  and  automation,  includ- 
ing robots,  are  to  be  used  to  offset  manpow- 
er shortages  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  draft 
and  the  long-terra  decline  in  the  population 
of  young  men. 

The  Army  has  disappointed  some  mili- 
tary-reform enthusiasts  by  its  continuing 
emphasis  on  expensive  and  often-fragile 
high  technology.  But  the  official  of  the 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  maintains 
that  some  fancy  hardware,  such  as  expen- 
sive night-vision  equipment,  will  be  essential 
for  quick-reacting,  highly  mobile  units 
facing  superior  forces. 

SEEING  FARTHER 

"Your  stuff  has  to  work  when  his 
doesn't,"  he  says,  adding  that  the  new  doc- 
trine emphasizes  the  need  for  night  attacks 
that  give  advantages  to  the  attacker.  The 
Airland  Battle  2000  blueprint  notes  that 
"we  must  be  able  to  see.  analyze,  decide  and 
act  faster  than  the  enemy. " 

One  impetus  for  the  change  in  strategy 
was  the  frustration  of  the  Army's  chief  of 
sUff,  Gten.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  and  other  offi- 
cials over  the  seemingly  interminable  peri- 
ods needed  to  develop  and  field  new  weap- 
ons. Both  the  new  Ml  tank  and  the  M2  in- 
fantry fighting  vehicle  took  almost  two  dec- 
ades to  develop  because  of  industrial  delays 
and  frequent  design  changes. 

Often  Army  planners  have  been  unable  to 
resist  changes  in  weapons  systems  because 
there  was  no  overall  notion  of  how  to  fight 
in  the  future.  And  sometimes,  in  the  process 
of  frequent  change,  the  original  idea  was 
simply  lost. 

"We  wanted  to  work  out  a  process  so  that 
we  don't  change  our  mind,"  and  official  ex- 
plains, "to  develop  a  disciplining  consensus 
by  finding  out  clearly  how  it  is  we  want  to 
fight.  Once  it's  in  the  book,  it's  a  little  more 
difficult  to  change." 

LASERS  AND  ROBOTS 

Army  planners  who  sat  down  last  year  to 
develop  the  new  doctrine  called  in  their  lab- 
oratory scientists  to  consult  on  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  new  technologies.  The  resulting 
goals,  as  described  in  Airland  Battle  2000: 

Lightweight,  highly  mobile  vehicles  that 
use  the  same  power  source  for  propulsion 
and  for  firing  weapons.  Among  the  po.ssibili- 
ties  are  electrically  powered  vehicles  and 
aircraft  that  use  "directed  energy  "  weapons 
such  as  lasers. 

Sophisticated  electronic  systems  that  can 
disrupt  enemy  communications  and  that 
can  mask  U.S.  operations  by  giving  coherent 
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but  false  information  to  enemy  radar  and 
other  sensors. 

Computer-driven  radio  transmitters  that 
can  overcome  enemy  jamming  by  firing  In- 
formation in  sudden,  powerful  bursts. 

Robots  that  can  repair  vehicles,  create 
pathways  through  enemy  minefields  and 
place  mines  behind  enemy  lines. 

The  Army's  new  doctrine  has  caused  an 
unusual  stir  at  the  Pentagon.  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Frank  Carlucci.  who  has 
been  trying  to  change  the  way  the  Pentagon 
plans  and  buys  things,  has  praised  Airland 
Battle  2000  and  offered  briefings  on  it  for 
all  of  the  assistant  defense  secretaries. 

THE  TWO  ARMIES 

The  document  also  impresses  a  group  in 
Congress  that  has  urged  a  change  in  the 
Army's  combat  doctrine.  "I  like  a  lot  of  the 
words  that  are  in  there."  says  Republican 
Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  of  Georgia,  a  leader  of 
this  group.  "I  think  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
real  change." 

William  S.  Lind.  a  military  historian  who 
has  worked  closely  with  the  congressional 
group,  believes  the  Army's  new  plans  have 
"some  extremely  positive  elements  "  and  re- 
flect what  he  says  is  a  great  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm among  younger  field  officers  for  ma- 
neuver warfare. 

But  the  continuing  emphasis  on  expensive 
high  technology.  Mr.  Lind  warns,  shows 
that  the  Army  is  "schizophrenic."  He  says: 
"There  is  the  Army  in  the  field,  but  then 
there  is  also  the  Washington  Army,  the 
hardware  types.  They  care  less  about 
whether  things  work  on  the  battlefield  than 
whether  they  work  bureaucratically." 

Mr.  Luttwak  of  Georgetown,  for  his  part, 
finds  fault  with  the  Army's  use  of  manpow- 
er. "If  you  want  to  be  like  the  Israeli  Sev- 
enth Brigade,  which  smashed  2 'A  divisions 
in  the  Golan  Heights,  then  you  need  very 
high  quality  trocps."  he  says.  He  notes  that 
the  Israeli  army,  relying  on  draftees,  selects 
the  best  for  fighting  units.  In  the  volunteer 
U.S.  Army,  he  argues,  the  brightest  soldiers 
often  wind  up  in  the  rear,  fixing  high-tech- 
nology equipment. 

Overall,  though.  Mr.  Luttwak  is  Impressed 
with  the  change  in  doctrine.  "What  this 
means. "  he  says,  'is  that  today  the  real  mili- 
tary reform  movement  is  battling  inside  the 
Army  and  not  just  on  the  outside.  "• 


CHUNG  DINH  PHAM,  NATIONAL 
WINNER  IN  THE  MARCH  FOR 
LIFE  COMPETITION 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  essay 
written  by  a  young  man  from  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  who  was  the  national  over- 
all winner  among  junior  high  school 
students  in  the  1982  March  for  Life 
essay,  poetry,  and  poster  competition. 

Chung  was  present  last  week  for  the 
rally  on  the  Ellipse  during  the  ninth 
annual  March  for  Life,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  him  and  hear  him 
read  his  essay  to  a  delegation  from  the 
12th  Congressional  District. 

I  certainly  congratulate  Chung  on 
his  essay  and  his  interest  in  national 
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events.  I  enjoyed  meeting  him,  and  am 
glad  to  insert  his  essay  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Stick  to  the  Life  Principles 
(By  Chung  Pham) 

I  think  abortion  is  something  we  should 
pray  about.  God  gives  each  and  everyone  of 
us  the  gift  of  life.  If  we  have  life,  then  why 
can't  the  children  that  are  killed  have  the 
chance  to  live,  too?  We.  the  living  ones, 
should  pray  and  ask  God  our  Father  to 
shine  his  light  on  this  situation.  To  me. 
abortion  is  a  very,  very  sad  thing  in  Amer- 
ica. I  guess  the  reason  is  we  have  so  much 
freedom,  that  we  don't  care  what  we  do. 
There  is  right  and  wrong,  and  abortion  is  no 
doubt  a  wrong  thing  to  do.  Each  year  there 
are  millions  and  millions  of  babies  being 
killed.  People  are  not  taking  this  situation 
seriously.  I  think  if  abortion  doesn't  stop 
right  now  in  America,  then  God  will  take 
the  freedom  away  from  us.  Abortion  trans- 
lates to  the  word  killing,  and  killing  to 
Catholics  is  a  serious  sin. 

You  know,  I  wonder  a  lot  about  the  par- 
ents and  doctors  that  are  truly  killing  these 
innocent  children.  I  also  wonder  what  God 
will  say  to  these  people  on  judgment  day. 
We.  the  people  of  America,  with  our  loving 
feelings,  could  help  stop  abortion  through 
our  prayers,  and  letters  urging  the  Supreme 
Court  to  say  that  abortion  is  illegal.  Who 
knows?  Some  day  abortion  will  be  illegal  in 
America,  and  wouldn't  it  be  great  to  see  our 
nation  as  really  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave? 

To  me  the  land  of  the  free  means  we  have 
freedom,  and  this  freedom  we  have  to  use 
wisely.  And  the  home  of  the  brave  means 
that  we  really  want  to  do  what  is  right  and 
not  be  afraid  to  do  it  because  God  has 
blessed  us.  To  me  this  situation  could  be 
handled  by  only  one  person,  and  that 
person  is  God,  who  is  the  giver  of  life. 

And  so.  let  us  pray  and  ask  God  to  help 
make  our  nation  a  great  one.  not  just  for  a 
while  then  quit,  but  every  day.  I  know,  and 
the  good  people  know,  that  God  will  grant 
us  what  we  want  if  we  really  need  it.  and 
abortion  will  stop  if  we  really  love  these 
children  and  want  them  to  have  life.  God 
will  someday  grant  us  what  we  want,  and 
that  is  the  stopping  of  abortion.  Life  is  for 
everyone,  and  life  should  be  given  to  these 
children.* 


LT.  COL.  CHARLES  RAY  RECENT 
VICTIM  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISM 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  25,  I  was  pleased 
to  Insert  the  eloquent  remarks  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend 
Thomas  J.  Welsh  of  Arlington,  Va., 
concerning  the  crime  against  the 
unborn— abortion.  Today.  I  am  moved 
by  the  bishop's  remarlis  of  the  crime 
against  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children— international  terrorism.  My 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  Ray  family 
for  the  terrible  loss  of  such  a  great 
lover  of  life,  family,  country,  and  God 
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as  Lt.  Col.  Charles  Ray.  Members  of 
this  great  House,  let  us  in  the  name  of 
our  God  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ray, 
work  with  fervent  resolve  to  eliminate 
international  terrorists. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  the  Most  Reverend  Thomas 
J.  Welsh.  Bishop  of  Arlington,  on  the 
Murder  of  Lt.  Col.  Charles  Ray 
It  was  with  a  great  sense  of  loss  that  I 
heard    of    the    assassination    of    Lt.    Col. 
Charles  Ray.  The  military  family  is  stung 
by  this  wickedness  that  slayed  a  man  who 
worked  for  peace.  The  family  of  Christ  is 
horrified  that  such  a  senseless  act  killed  a 
man  who  served  his  Church  with  love  and 
brotherhood. 

His  dedication  to  his  country  was  demon- 
strated by  this  service  abroad.  His  love  for 
his  Church  was  seen  in  his  many  activities 
at  St.  Bemadette's  in  Springfield,  and  his 
concern  was  reinforced  when  he  returned 
from  Paris  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  St. 
Bemadette's  this  past  October.  We  looked 
forward  to  his  return  after  his  tour  of  duty 
so  that  he  could  continue  his  diaconate 
studies. 

Yet  is  is  through  such  heartbreak  that 
God's  grace  touches  us  who  are  left  to  con- 
tinue. Let  us  pray  that  we  continue  to  work 
for  justice  and  peace  and  especially  remem- 
ber to  pray  for  those  in  the  military  and 
government  foreign  service  who,  though 
nameless  to  us,  are  working  for  the  goals  of 
freedom  under  the  danger  of  international 
terrorists.* 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOWNEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
a  constituent  of  mine  who  also  hap- 
pens to  run  the  senior  citizen  pro- 
grams for  the  town  of  Babylon.  She 
offers  some  excellent  suggestions,  with 
which  I  fully  and  strongly  agree,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Town  of  Babylon. 
January  18,  1982. 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  Downey, 
Westlslip.  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Downey:  During  this 
time  of  economic  crises  facing  our  Nation,  I 
realize  that  many  difficult  decisions  must  be 
faced.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  share 
my  concern  in  regard  to  our  Senior  Citizens, 
the  frail  elderly  and  the  shut-ins.  particular- 
ly of  the  low  or  no  Income  group. 

I  have  received  many  calls  from  Babylon 
Town  Senior  Citizens,  whose  food  stamps 
have  been  decreased  from  $45  to  $15  per 
month.  Other  Seniors  inform  me  that  their 
income  is  too  high  to  receive  Social  Services 
and  yet  they  are  forced  to  draw  from  their 
dwindling  savings  to  survive. 

Rents  in  Suffolk  County  are  not  con- 
trolled resulting  in  increased  rents  yearly 
and.  in  some  instance,  more  frequently.  An- 
other serious  complaint  states  that  even  if 
the  Senior  Citizens  can  afford  a  doctor,  they 
cannot  afford  the  medication. 

On  the  basis  of  these  face  to  face  contacts 
with  our  elderly  population,  I  urge  you  to 
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follow  the  White  House  1981  Conference's 
advice  to  create  major  new  programs,  such 
as.  National  Health  Insurance  and  tax  in- 
centives for  families  who  provide  a  home  for 
their  elderly  relatives. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

The  right  to  economic  well-being. 

Social  Security  benefits  should  be  adjust- 
ed to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
twice  a  year  instead  of  once. 

Social  Security  Benefits  paid  to  current 
recipients  should  not  be  reduced. 

Older  homeowners.  If  they  wish,  should  be 
allowed  to  convert  the  equity  in  their 
houses  into  income  while  remaining  in  their 
houses. 

The  money  cut  from  Federal  spending  for 
human  services  this  year  should  be  restored 
and  strict  standards  of  accountability 
should  be  applied  to  any  increases  in  de- 
fense spending. 

Both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  home  health  care  and  serv- 
ices. 

Federal.  State  and  local  governments 
should  plan,  finance,  and  facilitate  the  im- 
plementation of  a  continuum  of  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  including  both 
those  who  live  in  the  community  and  those 
who  are  institutionalized. 

The  Federal  law  that  permits  mandatory 
retirement  (at  age  70  or  older)  on  the  basis 
of  age  alone  should  be  repealed. 

Professional  licensing  authorities  should 
require  trtiining  in  gerontology  for  doctors, 
nurses,  therapists  and  pharmacists. 

At  least  200.000  housing  units  for  the  el- 
derly should  be  provided  through  public  and 
private  programs. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  convene  a 
national  conference  in  1986  to  review  the 
status  of  the  recommendations  adopted  at 
the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Let  us  strive  to  preserve  the  right  to  eco- 
nomic well-being  for  our  Senior  Population. 

I  share  my  thoughts  with  you  in  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  you  will  respond  favorably  to 
the  Conference's  recommendations. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Marge  Boylan, 
Deputy   Commissioner,    Department   of 
Human  Resources,  Senior  Citizen  De- 
partments 


JASON:  A  SON  AND  PRINCE 
GEORGES 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

of  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  numerous  good  aspects  of  living  in 
Prince  Georges  County.  Md..  was 
brought  to  my  attention  recently  in  an 
article  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Edgerly. 
Her  comments  in  praise  of  the  special 
education  program  within  the  Prince 
Georges  County  school  system  was 
most  apt;  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
nationally  recognized  program  for  the 
handicapped,  and,  in  particular,  for 
early  identification  of  potential  prob- 
lems. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Edgerly  for  her 
moving  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
Prince  Georges  Journal,  and  I  include 
it  here  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  I 
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am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  kind  of  caring  con- 
cern Mrs.  Edgerly  holds,  not  only  for 
her  family,  but  for  her  community  is 
the  vital  link  in  forging  a  better  socie- 
ty. 

Jason:  A  Son  and  Prince  Georges 
(By  Mary  Edgerly) 

Recently,  as  I  drove  my  son.  Jason,  to  his 
weekly  Toddler  Group  at  the  Glendale 
Center  for  Special  Children.  I  tuned  to  DC 
101  and  Howard  Stem.  I  had  not  previously 
heard  his  slurs  on  Prince  George's  County, 
nor  had  I  read  The  Journal's  response,  but 
as  this  was  the  focal  point  of  Mr.  Stem's 
show  that  morning.  I  caught  on  pretty  fast. 
Though  I  often  find  Stem's  show  funny.  1 
didn't  laugh  at  this.  Prince  George's  County 
may  have  its  problems,  but  I'm  tired  of 
people  putting  it  down. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  people  knock- 
ing Prince  George's  have  handicapped  or 
learning-disabled  children.  I'd  be  willing  to 
bet  none  of  them  do. 

About  18  months  ago.  when  I  found  out 
that  my  seven-month -old  son  was  hemiple- 
gic  (partially  paralyzed  on  one  side).  I  was 
at  a  total  loss  at  what  to  do.  His  doctors  at 
Children's  Hospital  were  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic, but  they  didn't  have  much  time  for 
my  questions.  Jason  was  enrolled  In  the  hos- 
pital's physical  therapy  a  week,  the  ex- 
penses began  to  add  up.  especially  when  my 
husband  lost  his  job  and  the  insurance 
policy  it  provided. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  had  heard  nothing  of 
the  Early  Identification  Program.  I  had 
lived  in  Prince  George's  all  my  life  and  at- 
tended public  schools,  and  I  didn't  have  any 
complaints.  But  when  Jason's  therapist  de- 
scribed Early  I.D.  to  me,  I  began  to  really 
appreciate  my  home  county.  Early  Identifi- 
cation is  so  named  because  the  earlier  a 
problem  is  identified  the  earlier  it  can  be 
treated  and  helped.  The  program  is  a  part 
of  the  county  school  system  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  help  children  with  special  needs  in 
any  way  it  can.  It  is  staffed  with  physical, 
occupational,  and  speech  therapists  as  well 
as  special  educational  teachers.  Until  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  brought  us  together.  I  didn't 
even  know  such  a  program  existed.  I  wish 
now  that  everyone  knew  about  it. 

There  was  a  short  waiting  period  before 
Jason  was  picked  up  by  Early  I.D.  (They, 
like  Children's  Hospital,  have  a  too-large 
caseload.)  Until  I  was  visited  by  an  Early 
I.D.  representatives.  I  didn't  realize  the 
scope  of  the  program.  Jason  was  evaluated, 
and  it  was  decided  that  he  would  continue 
with  therapy  for  an  hour  each  week  (with 
me  following  through  at  home).  As  a  bonus, 
he  would  be  seen  by  a  special  education 
teacher  once  a  week.  These  people  would 
come  to  our  home.  There  would  be  no  more 
bundling  up,  buckling  Jason  in  the  car  seat, 
and  parking  fees  each  week.  And  all  this 
would  be  at  no  cost  to  me. 

I  was  a  little  apprehensive  about  taking 
Jason  out  of  the  hospital  program  and  put- 
ting him  into  Early  I.D.  After  all,  I  knew 
Children's  to  be  an  excellent  hospital.  I 
liked  Jason's  therapist.  Would  the  Early 
I.D.  personnel  be  as  well-trained? 

As  it  turned  out.  I  needn't  have  worried. 
Jason's  first  special  education  teacher  went 
to  high  school  with  my  sister  and  had  grown 
up  in  my  neighborhood.  Right  away,  she 
seemed  like  a  friend.  I  could  tell  immediate- 
ly, that  she  enjoyed  children,  and  Jason 
warmed  up  to  her  quickly.  Best  of  all.  after 
a  few  visits,  she  was  able  to  assure  me  that 
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mentally  Jason  was  in  the  normal  range. 
The  doctors  at  Children's  had  said  we  would 
have  to  wail  and  see.  They  didn't  have  time 
(and  I  certainly  didnt  have  the  money)  to 
sit  down  and  test  and  evaluate  my  son. 
Jason's  teacher  eased  my  mind,  and  that 
was  worth  a  lot. 

Jason  has  had  several  physical  therapists 
since  entering  the  program,  and  all  have 
been  well-qualified  and  patient.  They  have 
all  shown  a  true  liking  for  children.  Jason 
doesn't  enjoy  his  therapy,  but  he  has  come 
to  trust  his  various  therapists.  That,  too,  is 
worth  a  lot. 

Since  October  of  this  year,  Jason  has  been 
enrolled  in  the  toddler  group  at  Glendale 
Center.  There  he  is  met  by  several  little 
friends  with  special  needs  and  two  cheerful 
competent  teachers.  He  enjoys  the  group 
setting,  but  also  has  individual  time  with  his 
assigned  teacher  periodically.  I  hope  this  ex- 
perience will  help  Jason  in  the  future  to  be 
self-confident  in  spite  of  his  handicap. 

Next  year,  when  he  is  3,  Jason  will  be 
picked  up  on  a  bus  daily  and  driven  to 
school  for  a  half  day.  There  he  will  get 
physical  therapy,  as  well  as  speech  or  occu- 
pational therapy  should  he  need  it.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  there  will  be  a  regular  school 
curriculum  for  pre-schoolers.  After  age  5.  as 
soon  as  he  is  able,  he  will  be  mainstreamed 
into  public  school. 

Though  they  have  enough  to  do  caring  for 
the  children  enrolled  in  their  program. 
Early  I.D.  hasn't  forgotten  about  me.  They 
send  out  a  bi-monthly  newsletter  and  have 
parent  meetings  at  different  times  through 
the  month.  Every  other  week  while  Jason  is 
in  his  toddler  group.  I  go  to  one  of  these 
support  groups.  Just  talking  with  parents  of 
other  special-needs  children  makes  my  life  a 
little  easier.  The  conductor  of  the  group  has 
a  talent  for  bringing  us  out  of  our  shells, 
and  she  makes  sure  we  have  access  to  any 
literature  which  might  help  us.  Jason's  doc- 
tors don't  have  time  for  this  type  of  atten- 
tion, and  no  one  can  blame  them.  I'm  just 
glad  I  live  in  a  county  where  someone  does 
have  time. 

Not  long  ago.  my  husband  and  I  thought 
of  moving  to  be  closer  to  his  new  job.  We 
called  several  counties  in  the  area  and  could 
find  only  one  in  Virginia  that  could  compare 
to  Prince  George's  County  in  the  area  of 
special  education.  Needless  to  say.  we're 
staying  here.  Jason's  welfare  is  worth  that 
45-minute  trip  to  work. 

I  don't  know  about  Howard  Stern,  but  I 
think  I  can  speak  for  many  other  parents 
and  special  children  when  I  say: 

I'm  glad  I  live  in  Prince  George's.* 


FOR  2.500  FAMILIES.  THE 
ORDEAL  CONTINUES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  pause  to  remember  the 
day  9  years  ago  when  the  leaders  of 
our  Nation  signed  the  Paris  Peace  ac- 
cords which  brought  to  a  formal  end 
the  military  conflict  in  Vietnam  and 
provided  the  2.500  families  of  missing 
Americans  in  Southeast  Asia  with  the 
hope  that  their  loved  ones  would  final- 
ly be  returned.  In  fact,  article  8  of  the 
peace  accords  specifically  dealt  with 
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the  procedures  for  returning  the 
Americans  who  were  killed  in  action  or 
were  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  while  we  have  lived 
up  to  our  responsibilities  outlined  in 
the  peace  accords,  the  leaders  of  Viet- 
nam have  chosen  to  ignore  their  part 
of  the  peace  agreement.  They  have 
also  failed  to  demonstrate  any  desire 
to  act  in  a  moral  and  humane  fashion 
in  this  matter. 

For  this  reason,  the  United  States 
has  not  resumed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Vietnam,  and  we  have  publicly 
stated  that  we  will  not  normalize  rela- 
tions until  we  receive  a  full  accounting 
of  all  Americans. 

Despite  Vietnam's  lack  of  coopera- 
tion, we  have  continued  to  do  all  that 
we  can  to  account  for  our  countrymen. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has 
placed  a  priority  on  the  investigation 
of  any  sighting  reports  we  receive.  In 
addition,  efforts  to  account  for  the 
POW's  and  MIA's  have  received  the 
full  support  of  President  Reagan  and 
this  body. 

As  a  response  to  Vietnam's  lack  of 
cooperation  in  the  accounting  proce- 
dure, many  of  you  supported  my 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  6 
years  ago  to  stop  all  direct  and  indi- 
rect United  States  aid  from  going  to 
Vietnam.  We  have  also  established  a 
task  force  on  American  prisoners  and 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  to  monitor 
developments  in  Vietnam  and  we  have 
designated  specific  days  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  continuing  ordeal  of  the 
families  of  the  missing  Americans.  My 
colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
DoRNAN,  today  introduced  legislation, 
which  I  am  cosponsoring,  to  designate 
July  9,  1982,  as  National  POW-MIA 
Recognition  Day. 

Even  though  we  set  aside  special 
days  to  pay  tribute  to  the  continuing 
courage  of  these  families,  we  must 
keep  the  missing  Americans  in  our 
prayers  each  day.  It  is  my  hope  that 
someday  soon  our  prayers  will  be  an- 
swered so  that  these  families  can  at 
last  learn  the  fate  of  their  loved 
ones.» 


HOPE  IN  FARM  EXPORTS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  news  from  farm  country  is 
dismal,  at  best.  I  did  recently  come 
across  an  article  which  highlights  the 
one  potential  bright  spot  on  the  agri- 
cultural scene,  and  that  is  farm  ex- 
ports. Our  agricultural  exports  con- 
tribute almost  $50  billion  annually  to 
lessening  the  U.S.  balance-of-trade 
deficit,  and  that  figure  is  projected  to 
continue  to  increase  in  future  years.  It 
is  vitally  important,  though,  that  this 
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Nation  make  a  firm  and  unequivocal 
determination  regarding  the  policy 
which  we  are  going  to  pursue  in  the 
area  of  food  exports.  For  too  long  now 
we  have  tried  to  have  it  both  ways;  we 
say  we  are  following  a  free  market  ap- 
proach to  agricultural  exports,  and  yet 
we  threaten  our  trading  partners  with 
embargoes  and  suspensions  of  trade. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  are  no  less  patriotic  than  any 
other  sector,  but  they  cannot  continue 
to  live  with  this  equivocal  policy  and 
its  attendant  depressing  effect  on 
grain  markets.  We  can  live  with  either 
approach,  but  we  cannot  live  with 
both.  Let  us  make  a  determination,  en- 
unciate it  clearly  to  friend  and  foe 
alike,  and  then  stick  to  that  policy. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to 
my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Beatrice  (Nebr.)  Daily  Sun,  Nov. 

24,  19811 

Hope  in  Farm  Exports 

(By  Kent  Thomas) 

Not  all  of  the  farm  news  is  bad  this 
Thanksgiving  week,  at  least  for  farmers  who 
can  afford  to  be  patient. 

Granted,  the  compromise  farm  bill  before 
Congress  is  a  disappointment  to  most  farm- 
ers; and  prices  paid  farmers  for  their 
produce  are  unrealistically  low— even  disas- 
trous for  some. 

But  the  long-term  picture  provides  some 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  according  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block. 

In  a  hearing  before  a  House  of  Represent- 
atives trade  subcommittee.  Block  gave  a 
hopeful  picture  about  the  growth  of  farm 
exports.  He  said  the  long-term,  sustained 
growth  in  farm  exports  is  the  Administra- 
tion's No.  1  priority  for  U.S.  agriculture. 

"Our  price-support  proposals  are  mindful 
of  the  need  to  protect  farmers  against  eco- 
nomic disaster,"  he  said,  "but  they  also  rec- 
ognize agriculture's  need  to  be  competitive 
in  an  expanding  and  increasingly  competi- 
tive world  market." 

Block  said  for  fiscal  1981,  exports  are  ex- 
pected to  be  $48  billion,  a  10  percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1980.  Exports  in  fiscal 
1982  are  projected  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  from  $44  billion  to  $48  bil- 
lion. 

Block  illustrated  how  exports  play  a 
larger  role  than  they  did  10  years  ago: 

In  1971,  exports  accounted  for  less  than  40 
percent  of  U.S.  wheat  production.  In  1981. 
almost  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  wheat  output 
will  be  exported. 

The  world  market  now  provides  an  outlet 
for  one-third  of  the  U.S.  corn  harvest,  three 
times  the  export  share  in  1971-72. 

Half  of  U.S.  soybean  production  is  export- 
ed. 

"We  are  at  the  point  where  farmers  use 
almost  40  percent  of  their  cropland  to 
produce  for  export,  and  they  have  come  to 
depend  on  export  for  one-fourth  of  their 
marketing  income."  Block  said. 

Block  expects  an  increased  demand  for 
U.S.  farm  exports  in  the  1980s. 

"Foreign  food  demand  is  likely  to  contin- 
ue to  expand  at  a  near  record  of  2.5  percent 
to  2.7  percent  in  volume  a  year  in  the 
1980s,"  he  said.  "At  the  same  time,  sharply 
rising  production  costs  and  increased  use  of 
marginal  land  are  expected  to  slow  increases 
in  foreign  food  output  from  2.1  percent  to 
2.4  percent  per  year. 
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"Given  this  supply  and  demand  situation, 
purchases  of  food,  feed  and  fiber  by  other 
countries  will  continue  to  Increase." 

This  emphasis  on  farm  exports,  provided 
it  continues,  is  not  only  Important  but  nec- 
essary for  agriculture  and  the  nation's  total 
economic  well-being.  After  all,  if  it  weren't 
for  our  favorable  trade  balance  in  agricul- 
ture ($27  billion  in  fiscal  1981)  our  country 
would  really  be  in  a  mess.  It  appears  the 
non-ag  trade  deficit  will  approximate  $50 
billion  or  more  this  year.  Locally,  we  al- 
ready know  about  the  heavy  impact  of  agri- 
culture; the  dramatic  contrast  in  trade  bal- 
ance figures  should  tell  the  nation  at  large 
how  important  agriculture  is,  too.» 


TIME  TO  CRACK  DOWN  ON 
DRUNK  DRIVERS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following 
piece  that  was  printed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  recently.  It  cites  the  experi- 
ence in  California  where  new.  stiff 
drunk  driving  laws  cut  down  on  traffic 
fatalities  over  the  Christmas  holidays. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Michael  Barnes,  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored. 
providing  for  a  comprehensive  alcohol- 
traffic  safety  program.  H.R  2488 
would  require  States  to  adopt  manda- 
tory drunk-driving  enforcement  pro- 
grams—or forego  Federal  transporta- 
tion aid.  I  hope  more  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  join  us  in  this  nationwide 
campaign. 

It  is  unfortunate  and  unacceptable 
that  the  same  society  that  condemned 
the  bloodshed  in  Southeast  Asia  seem- 
ingly turns  its  back  on  the  bloodshed 
here  in  America  and  does  nothing  to 
penalize  those  who  mercilessly  take 
the  lives  of  26,000  innocent  citizens  a 
year  and  who  injure  a  million  more. 

We.  who  value  life  and  respect  it. 
must  take  immediate  steps  to  stop  this 
needless  slaughter.  Thankfully,  more 
and  more  people  across  America  are 
shaking  off  their  lethargy  and  are 
pushing  efforts  to  get  the  drunk  driver 
off  the  road  at  the  local  level  and  in 
Congress. 

In  Kentucky.  Gov.  John  Y.  Brown 
has  announced  he  will  be  submitting 
proposals  to  the  1982  general  assembly 
to  stiffen  the  penalties  against  drunk 
drivers.  Four  Kentucky  legislators 
have  already  introduced  antidrunk 
driver  proposals  of  their  own. 

But.  crackdowns  in  just  a  few  States 
won't  do  the  trick.  Drunk  driving  is  a 
nationwide  epidehiic— and  needs  a  na- 
tionwide cure. 

The  problem  of  the  drunk  driver  is  a 
problem  for  us  all.  Not  only  do  the 
families  and  friends  of  the  Innocent 
suffer,  but  all  society  is  the  worse  for 
the  thoughtless  loss  of  life  and  proper- 
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ty.  The  fabric  of  our  society  is  shred- 
ded each  time  this  senseless  killing 
occurs. 

I.  for  one,  believe  it's  time  to  say, 
"no  more." 

Deaths  Drop  ArtER  California  Stiffens 

Drunken  Driving  Laws 

(By  Jay  Mathews) 

Los  Angeles.— California  officials  report- 
ed today  one  of  the  first  significant  results 
of  a  national  citizen's  campaign  against  in- 
toxicated drivers— a  43  percent  drop  in  New 
■year's  holiday  traffic  deaths  in  the  sUte  as 
stringent  new  drunken  driving  laws  went 
into  effect. 

Federal  and  state  officials  said  the  new 
package  of  California  laws,  which  took 
effect  at  midnight  Thursday,  appears  to 
have  brought  about  a  new  caution  in  many 
drivers.  They  said  the  development  may 
help  accelerate  a  stiffening  throughout  the 
country  of  laws  against  drunken  driving, 
which  was  involved  in  an  estimated  half  of 
the  51,000  U.S.  traffic  deaths  in  1980. 

California  Highway  Patrol  spokesman 
Ernest  J.  Garcia  said  the  drop  in  traffic 
deaths  from  47  a  year  ago  to  27  In  the  three- 
day  holiday  period— the  lowest  New  Year's 
death  toll  in  20  years— appears  to  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  changes  In  state  law  and 
widespread  publicity  about  them.  There  was 
so  much  preliminary  news  coverage  warning 
of  the  new  laws,  which  Include  mandatory 
jail  terms  and  license  suspensions,  that 
Christmas  holiday  traffic  deaths  also 
dropped  sharply,  from  64  to  31,  Garcia  said. 

"I've  talked  to  many  people,  both  as  an  of- 
ficer and  a  citizen,"  Garcia  said.  'Most 
people  say,  'The  law  has  teeth  now;  it  looks 
like  you  can't  get  off  with  a  fine  or  going  to 
school.  This  might  mean  a  jail  term  and  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  jail.'" 

Al  Lauersdorf,  a  spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  in  Chicago,  said  bad 
weather  and  the  p>oor  economy  also  may 
have  helped  cut  the  highway  death  rate  In 
recent  months,  but  the  citizen  campaign 
against  drunken  driving  was  crucial  and  pro- 
duced more  concern  about  the  issue  than  he 
had  seen  in  15  years  In  traffic  safety  work. 

Month-by-month  figures  provided  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration show  traffic  deaths  across  the 
nation  from  1  to  11  percent  below  1980 
levels  from  May  through  November. 

The  impact  of  the  new  Callfomia  laws  is 
particularly  significant  because  the  state 
has  been  the  base  of  one  of  the  most  active 
citizen  groups.  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving  (MADD).  The  group's  leader.  Candy 
Lightner,  began  a  concerted  lobbying  effort 
in  Sacramento,  now  expanded  to  about  a 
dozen  other  states,  including  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  after  her  13-year-old  daughter  was 
struck  and  fatally  injured  by  a  car  whose 
driver  had  been  drinking. 

Efforts  to  toughen  drunken  driving  penal- 
ties have  been  resisted  in  the  past  by  judges 
who  feel  mandatory  sentences  are  too  in- 
flexible, by  prosecutors  who  feel  juries 
would  be  unwilling  to  Impose  them  and  by 
defense  attorneys  who  argue  that  such  laws 
would  just  make  jails  more  crowded  and 
hurt  rehabilitation  efforts.  Citizen  lobbying 
last  year,  however,  resulted  in  California's 
unusually  tough  laws  and  in  less  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  other  states,  including  Mary- 
land, where  the  blood  alcohol  level  require- 
ments have  been  stiffened. 

Law  enforcement  efforts  also  have  been 
increased,  as  in  Maryland,  where  roadblocks 
were  set  up  to  check  drivers  during  the  New 
Year's  holiday. 
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John  Moulden,  a  research  psychologist  for 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, said  the  role  of  citizen  groups 
like  MADD  and  Remove  Intoxicated  Drivers 
(RID)  "has  been  absolutely  critical."  Moul- 
den said  the  initial  California  results  show 
drivers  responding  to  the  threat  of  penal- 
ties, but  he  advised  a  close  look  at  how  rig- 
orously judges  and  prosecutors  apply  the 
laws  when  cases  begin  to  come  to  court  in 
two  weeks. 

Reducing  drunken  driving.  Moulden  said, 
"appears  to  be  a  political  and  not  a  techni- 
cal problem. "  Most  states  have  harsh  penal- 
ties on  their  books  that  are  rarely  invoked, 
he  said. 

Many  of  the  changes  in  California  law  in- 
volve subtle  distinctions  and  technicalities 
such  as  a  new  statute  making  a  .10  percent 
blood  alcohol  level  absolute  evidence,  and 
not  just  a  presumption,  that  the  driver  is 
imder  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Maryland 
last  year  also  stiffened  it<  blood  alcohol 
level  requirements,  resulting  In  a  sharp  In- 
crease in  arrests  for  drunken  driving.  But 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  District  have 
not  yet  instituted  the  kind  of  penalties  for 
drunken  drivers  now  in  effect  In  California. 

But  MADD  chapters  are  working  on  it. 
Susan  Midgett  of  Norfolk,  the  Virginia  sUte 
representative  for  MADD,  said  her  group  is 
pushing  for  law  changes  that  will  be  "a 
whole  lot"  like  those  California  has,  "except 
there  are  a  lot  of  loopholes  here  we  also 
want  to  plug."  Maryland's  MADD  chapter  Is 
headed  by  Tom  and  Dorothy  Sexton  of 
Bowie. 

Under  the  new  California  law,  every  con- 
viction for  driving  under  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol requires  a  jail  sentence  of  at  least  48 
hours,  with  one  exception.  If  the  case  Is  a 
misdemeanor  first  offense,  the  judge  may 
substitute  a  fine,  require  attendance  at 
drinking  drivers'  school  and  a  90-day  license 
suspension  including  permission  to  drive 
only  to  and  from  work. 

A  mandatory  minimum  fine  of  $375  for 
every  driving-under-the-tnfluence  conviction 
has  been  instituted,  and  $20  of  each  fine 
will  be  directed  to  a  victims'  indemnity  fund 
to  help  pay  accident  damages. 

On  a  second  drunken  driving  conviction,  a 
judge  may  require  the  driver  to  attend  an 
alcoholic  treatment  program  for  one  year 
and  add  further  jail  time  If  he  or  she  falls  to 
attend.  If  a  judge  dismisses  a  drunken  driv- 
ing charge  or  reduces  one  to  a  lesser  of- 
fense, he  must  read  into  the  record  his  rea- 
sons for  doing  so,  and  this  summary  must 
remain  on  his  personal  record,  the  Califor- 
nia law  provides.* 


MISSING  IN  ACTION 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  begin  our  10th  year 
since  the  signing  of  the  Paris  peace  ac- 
cords, I  have  more  hope  that  an  hon- 
orable resolution  will  be  .reached  re- 
garding the  2,500  heroic  men  who 
have  not  been  accounted  for  in  Indo- 
china. It  is  my  hope  that  live  heroes 
will  be  returned  to  their  beloved  coun- 
try to  which  they  devoted  their  lives. 
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I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleague's 
attention  to  a  letter  I  received  from 
Patricia  O'Grady  Aloot,  whose  father. 
Maj.  John  Francis  O'Grady,  is  1  of  the 
2,500  men  who  has  not  returned  to 
this  great  Nation  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life.  The  letter  follows: 

The  sky  was  rimmed  with  a  violet  hue. 
Dawn  broke  quietly  over  the  Nevada  desert 
as  my  father  entered  my  room  for  the  last 
time.  He  was  tall  and  impressive  in  his  navy 
uniform,  but  his  gray  eyes  were  misty  with 
tears.  "Don't  worry,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  back 
when  summer's  In  the  meadow."  I  smiled  at 
the  familiar  words  from  his  favorite  song.< 
Then,  he  gently  kissed  my  sister  and  I  good- 
bye. Striding  out  of  our  bedroom,  he  told  us 
to  stay  in  bed.  But  the  moment  his  last  suit- 
case was  stowed  in  the  family  car  and  the 
front  door  squeaked  closed,  seven  sleepy 
children  raced  to  the  window  to  wave  their 
goodbyes.  We  never  saw  our  father  again. 

Not  only  did  he  never  come  back  to  us,  but 
more  tragically,  he  never  came  back  to  his 
country.  And,  living  with  that  knowledge  re- 
kindles my  grief.  My  father  was  a  good  and 
kind  man  who  served  his  country  well  even 
though  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  such 
a  gentle.  Intelligent  person.  Yet,  despite  his 
commitment  to  his  country,  his  fate  and  the 
fate  of  thousands  of  others  has  been  ig- 
nored by  our  leaders  and  erased  from  our 
national  conscience. 

Time  and  tears  have  helped  heal  my  per- 
sonal sorrow  and  the  throbbing  hurt  of  my 
loss.  Yet,  the  neglect  of  my  father's  memory 
remains  a  piercing  pain  and  denies  me  my 
heritage.  As  the  oldest  child  and  on  behalf 
of  my  siblings,  I  need  to  luiow  If  my  father 
lives  or  how  he  died  on  that  long  ago  day  in 
April.  I  need  to  welcome  him  with  open 
arms  or  carry  flowers  to  his  grave.  I  need  to 
know  that  he  lies  sleeping  in  a  comfortable 
bed  or  In  a  peaceful,  hallowed  ground.  The 
answers  to  these  questions  have  haunted  me 
for  more  that  half  the  days  of  my  life. 

The  key  Is  out  there  somewhere  to 
open  the  door  to  this  agonizing  prob- 
lem. It  requires  an  intensive  focus  on 
this  issue  by  the  executive  branch,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
and  by  the  people  themselves.  Obvi- 
ously, a  major  role  will  have  to  be 
played  by  the  American  press,  In  alert- 
ing the  public  to  this  humanitarian 
problem  which  has  been  unresolved 
for  too  long.  It  is  my  hope  that  1982 
will  mark  the  resolution  of  this  page 
in  a  tragic  chapter  of  American  histo- 
ry with  the  full  and  complete  account- 
ing of  these  brave  people  and  the  end 
of  the  suffering  for  them,  their  fami- 
lies, and  all  other  concerned  citizens.* 


NICARAGUA  RECEIVES  LOAN 
FROM  PLO 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  old  saying  is  true  that  "we  are 
known  by  the  friends  we  keep,"  then  it 
is  indeed  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
loaned  the  Sandlnista  Government  of 
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Nicaragua  about  6  million  pounds  or 
something  just  short  of  $12  million  re- 
cently. Actually,  the  PLO  is  more  like 
a  big  corporation  in  its  financing 
rather  than  a  struggling  guerrilla 
group.  Therefore,  I  commend  this  very 
interesting  item  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  (London)  of  December  2, 
1981. 

NiCARACUANS  GET  £6m  LoAN  F^OM  AFFLUENT 
PLO 

(By  John  Bulloch) 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation  has 
lent  £6.000.000  to  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  to  give  new  weight  to  the 
PLO's  boast  that  it  is  the  "richest  liberation 
organisation  in  the  world." 

According  to  financiers  in  Beirut  the  PLO 
now  has  a  "legal"  income  of  at  least  £125 
million  a  year.  Most  of  this  comes  from 
direct  grants  from  Arab  states  and  from 
taxes  paid  by  Palestinians  working  in  the 
Gulf. 

These  Palestinians  have  between  three 
and  five  percent  of  their  wages  deducted  at 
source. 

But  an  increasingly  important  part  of  the 
PLO  finance  comes  from  investments,  and 
because  some  of  these  investments  are  in 
countries  and  companies  which  would  be 
considered  "enemies  of  the  Palestine  Revo- 
lution" all  details  are  kept  strictly  secret. 

In  Beirut,  with  its  80  different  banking 
houses  and  hundreds  of  fringe  finance  or- 
ganisations, money  matters  are  hard  to  con- 
ceal, however,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
PLO's  "official"  income  is  at  least  matched 
by  the  money  it  receives  from  other 
sources— investment  Income  and  "under-the- 
counter"  grants. 

POLITICAL  INVESTMENTS 

It  is  the  Arab  Bank,  based  in  Amman, 
which  handles  the  bulk  of  PLO  income, 
with  experts  from  the  Kuwait  Investment 
Corporation  advising  where  surplus  funds 
should  be  placed. 

They  are  said  to  give  their  advice  on 
purely  financial  criteria.  But  the  Palestine 
National  Fund,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Salah  Dabbagh.  and  after  consultations 
with  the  15-member  Executive  Council  of 
the  PLO  under  Yasser  Arafat,  often  decides 
on  "political"  investments. 

Thus  a  Belgian  air-charter  firm  is  largely 
owned  by  the  PLO  so  that  its  planes  can 
transport  arms. 

Two  hotels  in  Beirut  have  been  bought  to 
provide  secure  accommodation  for  impor- 
tant guests. 

A  medical  supply  company  in  France  is 
largely  PLO-owned,  and  so  are  a  disco- 
theque in  Rome  and  a  chicken  farm  in 
Syria. 

In  addition  the  "Samed"  organisation,  set 
up  to  provide  work  for  disabled,  old  or  desti- 
tute former  members  of  the  organisation,  is 
now  making  a  profit. 

Samed  ("steadfast '  in  Arabic)  runs  small 
workshops  maWng  clothes,  furniture,  or 
handicrafts,  and  employs  more  than  3,000 
people. 

ARMS  PROVIDED  FREE 

Not  all  the  revenue  is  used  to  fuel  the 
PLO's  war  machine.  The  amount  spent  on 
arms  is  relatively  small,  as  most  weaponry  is 
provided  free  by  countries  such  as  Lybia. 
Syria,  or  Iraq. 

The  relatively  generous  and  effective 
system  of  pensions  for  dependants  of  PLO 
men  killed  in  action  or  disabled  is  a  major 
drain  on  funds. 
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So.  too.  is  the  Pilestine  Red  Crescent, 
which  runs  800-bed  hospitals  in  Lebanon 
and  more  than  20  clinics,  and  employs  some 
300  doctors,  not  all  of  them  Palestinian. 

The  100  PLO  offices  around  the  world, 
the  "embassies"  of  the  movement,  have  to 
be  staffed,  and  the  accommodation  has  to 
be  paid  for. 

And  (a  major  item)  the  regular  Palestini- 
an "fighters"  have  to  be  paid,  as  well  as  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  and  the  consider- 
able bureaucracy. 

So  complicated  has  it  all  become  that 
Yaser  Arafat  called  in  a  business  consultant. 
Dr.  Banil  Shaath,  a  professor  at  the  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut,  to  advise  on 
streamlining  the  system. 

The  professor  reported  there  was  "very 
little"  corruption  in  the  administration  of 
the  huge  funds,  though  at  one  time  some  of- 
ficials were  found  to  have  been  gambling 
with  embezzled  fund£.« 


OUR  FRIENDS  IN  TAIWAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  of  1979  gives  the 
full  force  of  law  to  the  American  com- 
mitment to  supply  adequate  defensive 
weapons  to  the  Republic  of  China.  As 
a  major  trading  partner  of  the  United 
States,  Taiwan  is  a  strategically  locat- 
ed island.  Its  survival  as  a  prosperous, 
viable  nation  is  of  obvious  importance 
to  the  United  States. 

The  subject  of  providing  modern  de- 
fensive fighter  aircraft  to  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  was  addressed  in  a 
very  timely  and  effective  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Aurora,  111. 
Beacon-News  of  January  11.  As  this  is 
an  issue  to  which  I  completely  sub- 
scribe, I  wish  to  insert  it  into  the 
Record  for  the  Members'  review: 
[Prom  the  Beacon-News,  Jan.  11,  1982] 
U.S.  Can't  Forget  Friends  in  Taiwan 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  government  on 
Taiwan  has  been  pressing  Washington  for 
permission  to  purchase  advanced  fighter  air- 
craft since  1979.  Predictably,  the  prospec- 
tive sale  has  long  since  assumed  a  signifi- 
cance that  is  more  political  than  military. 

Taiwan  desires  a  new  arms  deal  with  the 
United  States  partly  as  a  tangible  symbol  of 
Washington's  continued  solicitude  for  the 
freedom  and  security  of  18  million  Chinese 
who  have  no  desire  to  be  swallowed  by  the 
Communist  mainland.  Peking  officials,  of 
course,  oppose  anything  that  would 
strengthen  Taiwan's  resistance  to  eventual 
assimilation,  whether  by  persuasion,  intimi- 
dation, or  the  outri^t  use  of  force. 

The  Carter  administration  and  its  succes- 
sor under  President  Reagan,  caught  be- 
tween conflicting  pressures  to  preserve  Tai- 
wan's security  and  to  improve  relations  with 
The  People's  Republic  of  China,  repeatedly 
postponed  a  decision.  The  only  signal  sent 
to  either  Taiwan  or  Peking  was  one  of  vacil- 
lation, hardly  a  posture  that  could  instill  re- 
spect for  American  foreign  policy. 

The  time  has  come,  we  think,  for  Wash- 
ington to  reach  a  decision,  political  consider- 
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ations  aside,  Taiwan  has  a  demonstrable 
need  for  new  fighters  to  replace  the  aging 
F-5AS  and  F-lOOs  that  now  are  the  main 
stays  of  the  islands  air  defenses. 

From  Washington's  standpoint,  the  ideal 
replacements  would  be  the  new  F-5Es  and 
F-5Gs  that  would  significantly  strengthen 
Taiwan's  air  defense  without  posing  even  a 
symbolic  threat  to  mainland  China.  Al- 
though Taiwan  wants  the  more  advanced  P- 
16,  the  modernized  F-5  models  designed  spe- 
cifically for  export  to  U.S.  allies  with  limit- 
ed defense  budgets  would  be  both  accepta- 
ble and  appropriate. 

The  sale  of  F-5Es  and  even  an  agreement 
permitting  Taiwan  to  manufacture  F-5Gs 
under  license  would  be  fully  consistent  with 
the  security  ties  spelled  out  in  the  U.S.- 
Taiwan Relations  Act,  approved  by  Con- 
gress following  the  establishment  of  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  Peking  In  1979. 

China  will  continue  to  oppose  any  sale  of 
U.S.  arms  to  Taiwan  and  may  even  threaten 
to  cool  Its  rapprochement  with  Washington. 
But  China's  leaders  know  what  American 
policymakers  ought  to  recognize  as  well: 
That  the  Sino-American  courtship  Is  based 
almost  exclusively  on  mutual  distrust  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Selling  strictly  defensive  aircraft  to 
Taiwan  won't  alter  the  superpower  equation 
that  has  pushed  China  toward  cooperation 
with  the  United  States.  What  an  appropri- 
ate U.S.-Talwan  arms  agreement  would  do  is 
demonstrate  to  smxious  American  allies  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere  that  Washington  doesn't 
forget  Its  friends.  That  Is  the  kind  of  signal 
that  even  Peking  may  someday  come  to  ap- 
preciate.* 


THE  JOB  OF  REDUCING  THE 
DEFICIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  will  soon  begin  the  process  of 
shaping  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  morning's  Washington 
Post  carries  a  story  in  which  adminis- 
tration sources  are  reported  as  saying 
that  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1982  will  be  a  record  one,  slightly 
under  $100  billion.  While  the  Presi- 
dent's formal  budget  message  will  not 
be  transmitted  to  us  until  February  8, 
1982,  the  same  news  story  suggests 
that  the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  will  be 
more  than  $90  billion. 

These  levels  of  deficit  spending  are 
simply  unacceptable,  if  we  are  to  chart 
a  course  of  economic  recovery.  The 
task  of  reducing  these  deficits  falls  to 
the  Congress  in  general,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  particular 
as  the  House  of  Congress  charged  with 
originating  money  legislation  by  the 
Constitution. 

On  Monday,  Ja'nuary  25,  1982,  in  a 
special  order  commencing  at  page  HIO 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  ad- 
dressed myself,  in  detail,  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  deficit  spending.  I  quoted 
from  a  January  19,  1982,  op-ed  piece  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal   by  Martin 
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Feldstein,  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  and  president  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Mr. 
Feldstein's  article  carries  the  headline, 
"The  Job  of  Reducing  the  Deficit. "  It 
is  an  excellent  statement,  and  while  I 
would  dissent  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  1983  installment  of  the  indi- 
vidual tax-rate  reduction  should  be 
postponed,  on  balance  the  article  is 
worthy  of  our  careful  consideration. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Job  of  Reducing  the  Federal  Deficit 
(By  Martin  Feldstein) 

Speculating  about  the  President's  reaction 
to  the  budget  advice  of  his  economic  coun- 
selors Is  such  an  absorbing  activity  that  It's 
easy  to  forget  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals are  only  the  first  step  In  the  budget 
process.  Congress  will  ultimately  determine 
the  shape  of  the  budget  for  1983  and 
beyond.  Because  both  trjces  and  spending 
are  In  transition,  it  Is  particularly  important 
that  Congress  make  its  budget  decLsion  as 
part  of  a  long-term  strategy. 

The  Immediate  focus  In  Congress  will  be 
on  controlling  the  federal  deficit.  Only  a 
few  months  ago.  the  administration  shocked 
many  people  by  acknowledging  that  tax 
rules  and  spending  patterns  Imply  a  1984 
deficit  of  $160  billion.  Such  a  deficit  would 
be  about  4  percent  of  1984's  $4  trillion  gross 
national  product,  or  about  twice  the  rate  of 
fiscal  1981.  How  did  the  prospective  deficit 
get  so  large?  And  what  will  be  done  to 
reduce  it? 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  1984 
deficit  figure  Is  due  to  a  massive  cut  in  per- 
sonal tax  »^tes.  The  25  percent  reduction 
that  Congress  enacted  will  be  just  about 
enough  to  prevent  bracket  creep  from  rais- 
ing the  share  of  income  that  is  taken  In 
taxes.  It  would  also  be  wrong  to  say  that  the 
prospective  deficit  Is  due  to  a  major  rise  in 
defense  spending  since  the  7  percent  a  year 
real  increase  that  the  I»resident  has  called 
for  would  raise  defense  spending  only  from 
5.5  percent  of  GNP  in  1980  to  6.5  percent  in 
1984. 

ROOTS  OF  THE  DEFICIT 

The  main  reason  that  the  prospective 
1984  deficit  is  4  percent  of  GNP  is  that  the 
administration  inherited  a  deficit  that  had 
grown  over  the  past  decade  to  2  percent  of 
GNP.  The  Increase  in  defense  spending  over 
four  years  will  add  an  additional  1  percent 
of  GNP  to  the  1984  deficit.  The  business  tax 
reductions  (primarily  the  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system)  and  the  personal  tax  cuts 
(including  the  bracket  reductions,  the 
saving  incentives  and  the  end  of  the  mar- 
riage penalty)  each  Increase  the  1984  deficit 
by  about  0.75  percent  of  GNP.  Offsetting 
these  Increases  are  the  spending  cuts  en- 
acted in  1981  that,  by  1984.  will  reduce  out- 
lays by  about  0.5  percent  of  GNP.  Combin- 
ing the  Inherited  deficit  with  these  changes 
in  taxes  and  spending  implies  a  1984  deficit 
of  4  percent  of  GNP,  or  $160  billion. 

Some  analysts  have  overreacted  to  this 
figure,  saying  that  such  deficits  would  cause 
financial  chaos.  Some  administration 
spokesmen  and  their  outside  friends  have 
overreacted  In  the  opposite  direction  and 
said  such  deficits  don't  matter.  Neither  ex- 
treme position  is  correct.  Large  deficits  in 
1983  and  beyond  wouldn't  cause  financial 
chaos  but  they  would  be  a  very  serious  eco- 
nomic problem. 

Continued  deficits  put  pressure  on  prod- 
uct   markets    that    makes    prices    increase 
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faster  than  they  otherwise  would.  Though 
the  Fed  may  be  able  to  prevent  a  significant 
rise  In  Inflation  by  allowing  high  real  Inter- 
est rates  to  crowd  out  private  spending, 
large  deficits  surely  put  the  Fed's  monetar- 
ist determination  to  a  severe  test.  Moreover, 
such  a  policy  could  strain  Congress'  toler- 
ance of  high  interest  rates  to  the  point 
where  It  forces  the  Fed  back  to  the  infla- 
tionary accommodation  ptolicles  of  the  past 
decade. 

But  even  if  their  inflationary  effect  is 
small,  sustained  deficits  would  be  pernicious 
by  crowding  out  private  investment.  In 
recent  years,  net  private  Investment  has 
been  only  6  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct. A  rise  of  the  deficit  by  another  2  per- 
cent of  GNP  could  reduce  net  private  invest- 
ment by  one-third  of  its  current  value  to 
just  4  percent  of  GNP. 

Of  course  the  tax  Incentives  enacted  this 
year  may  raise  total  saving  and  increase  the 
flow  of  saving  Into  business  investment  by 
enough  to  permit  the  government  deficit  to 
rise  substantially  without  reducing  the  cur- 
rent ratio  of  business  investment  to  GNP. 
But  even  if  that  occurs,  it  wouldn't  change 
the  fact  that  the  deficit  would  have  prevent- 
ed the  Increased  capital  formation  that 
would  otherwise  have  occurred. 

It  would  surely  be  unfortunate  if  the  im- 
portant new  tax  incentives  for  saving  and 
Investment  serve  only  to  prevent  our  rate  of 
Investment  from  becoming  lower  than  It  has 
been  in  recent  years. 

What  then  should  be  done  to  decrease  the 
deficit?  The  key  is  reducing  federal  nonde- 
fense  spending.  The  overgrowth  of  govern- 
ment spending  that  has  occurred  in  the  past 
two  decades  would  deserve  substantial  prun- 
ing even  if  there  were  no  deficit.  Much  of 
the  Increase  in  government  spending  during 
these  years  has  been  due  to  the  Introduc- 
tion and  expansion  of  programs  that  are 
wasteful  and  are  the  sour<%  of  serious  dis- 
tortions In  economic  incentives. 

The  issue  is  whether  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  the  political  fortitude 
to  make  the  necessary  legislative  changes, 
especially  in  Social  Security  and  the  other 
"entitlement"  or  cash-transfer  programs. 
Every  proposed  spending  cut  brings  howls 
from  those  who  would  lose  benefits  and 
from  the  industries  and  professional  groups 
that  serve  them.  Moreover,  the  status  quo 
acquires  such  an  appearance  of  legitimacy 
that  many  others  also  rush  to  defend  every 
existing  program.  But  this  plethora  of  pro- 
grams carmot  be  legitimized  by  reference  to 
their  history. 

Anyone  contemplating  the  possibility  of 
major  reductions  in  government  spending 
should  recognize  Just  how  recently  many  of 
the  spending  programs  were  created  or  ex- 
panded. In  1960,  federal  civilian  spending 
accounted  for  9  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  That  Increased  to  13  percent  by 
1970  and  to  17  percent  by  1980.  Returning 
such  spending  to  1970's  share  of  GNP— 
hardly  back  to  the  Dark  Ages  in  terms  of 
economic  and  social  spending  would  reduce 
outlays  by  1  percent  of  GNP  or  $160  billion 
at  the  1984  level,  enough  to  eliminate  the 
entire  deficit. 

Though  such  a  reduction  of  the  federal 
government's  share  in  GNP  will  not  occur 
by  1984,  It  could  be  achieved  over  a  some- 
what longer  period.  If  the  growth  of  federal 
civilian  spending  where  slowed-  to  2  percent 
less  than  the  Inflation  rate,  the  share  of 
such  spending  would  be  reduced  to  1970's  13 
percent  In  less  than  six  yeairs.  Slowing  the 
growth  of  spending  In  this  way  would  obvi- 
ously be  politically  difficult.  But  the  exist- 
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ing  legislative  commitment  to  future  tax 
cuts  and  the  Justifiable  dislike  of  budget 
deficits  may  together  provide  the  political 
pressure  that  Congress  needs  to  enact  this 
spending  slowdown. 

Canceling  the  personal  tax  cuts  or  increas- 
ing other  taxes  at  the  present  time  would 
reduce  this  pressure  on  Congress  and  there- 
by make  it  more  difficult  to  achieve  desira- 
ble cuts  in  government  spending.  Neverthe- 
less, the  failure  to  raise  taxes  implies  larger 
deficits  in  the  next  few  years  and  therefore 
more  undesirable  crowding  out  of  private  in- 
vestment. How  should  this  dilemma  be  re- 
solved? 

It  is  clear  that  if  Congress  is  never  going 
to  get  the  spending  share  down  to  match 
the  tax  revenue  that  current  tax  rules 
imply,  the  tax  rules  must  be  changed  to  pro- 
vide more  revenue.  Repealing  the  1983  tax 
cut  of  10  percent  would  add  1984  revenue  of 
about  $40  billion  or  1  percent  of  ONP  as  a 
permanent  tex  increase.  Similarly,  the 
changes  in  excise  taxes  and  other  tax  rules 
that  the  administration  has  discussed  could 
permanently  add  some  $30  billion  to  future 
tax  revenue. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  assume 
that  the  administration  and  Congress  will 
lack  the  courage  to  control  the  growth  of 
spending.  Making  such  an  assumption  and 
therefore  voting  a  permanent  tax  increase 
now  would,  by  reducing  the  political  pres- 
sure that  a  prospective  deficit  provides, 
make  it  more  difficult  for  Congress  to  con- 
tinue to  slow  the  growth  of  spending. 

My  preference  would  therefore  be  to  avoid 
a  permanent  tax  increase  but  to  obtain  a 
temporary  increase  in  tax  revenue  by 
stretching  out  the  personal  tax  cut.  For  ex- 
ample, the  10  percent  rate  cut  scheduled  for 
July  1983  could  be  postponed  until  July 
1984  or  even  divided  between  1984  and  1985. 
Such  a  stretch-out  would  reduce  the  crowd- 
ing out  of  investment  during  the  next  few 
years  while  the  spending  reductions  bring 
total  outlays  Into  line  with  the  tax  struc- 
ture. 

BRACKXT  INDEXING  VITAL 

It  is  crucial  for  Congress  to  remain  com- 
mitted to  both  the  series  of  personal  tax 
rate  cuts  and  the  bracket  Indexing  that  to- 
gether will  keep  the  tax  share  from  being 
increased  by  inflationary  bracket  creep.  Be- 
cause bracket  indexing  is  scheduled  to  begin 
only  in  1985  and  is  still  not  widely  under- 
stood. It  Is  vulnerable  to  the  political  pur- 
suit of  additional  tax  revenue.  The  abandon- 
ment of  bracket  Indexing  would  virtually 
guarantee  a  return  to  spirallng  Increases  in 
taxes  and  government  spending. 

Any  extra  tax  receipts  that  result  from 
raising  excise  tax  rates  or  from  other 
changes  In  tax  rules  should  be  only  a  tempo- 
rary revenue  increase  designed  to  limit 
crowding  out  during  transition  to  a  lower 
government-spending  level.  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate therefore  for  Congress  to  vote  in 
1982  to  return  any  such  revenue  in  future 
years  by  gradually  increasing  the  $2,000 
IRA  deduction  limit  or  by  making  other  tax 
changes  designed  to  encourage  saving. 

In  short,  the  legitimate  fear  of  a  perma- 
ment  deficit  cannot  Justify  a  reversal  of  the 
1981  tax  cuts  or  a  permanent  Increase  in 
taxes  from  other  sources.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, a  riesire  to  eliminate  the  deficit  should 
not  be  used  as  a  rationale  for  undoing  the 
structural  tax  changes  that  were  enacted  to 
stimulate  saving  and  business  investment.  If 
that  were  to  happen,  the  favorable  long- 
term  consequences  of  the  1981  tax  changes 
would  be  destroyed.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  struggles  in  Poland  have  sharp- 
ly reminded  Americans  how  dear  and 
fragile  our  basic  human  freedoms  are. 
Today,  we  have  set  aside  a  few  mo- 
ments to  remember  the  Ukraine,  an- 
other Eastern  European  nation  that 
has  been  subject  to  Soviet  hegemony. 

Sixty-four  years  ago,  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  was  established  in 
the  wake  of  the  collapse  of  Czarlst 
Russia.  The  Bolsheviks  who  later 
seized  power  In  Russia  proved  to  be  as 
imperialistic  as  their  predecessors  and 
soon  imposed  their  will  on  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.  Soviet  domination  over 
this,  the  largest  of  all  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe,  endures  to 
this  day. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian 
people  that  their  rich  culture  and  her- 
itage has  not  died.  For  60  years,  they 
have  faced  the  challenge  of  maintain- 
ing their  national  identity  and  pride 
even  as  their  conquerors  have  sought 
to  destory  all  non-Russian  national- 
ism. They  have  met  the  challenge  ad- 
mirably. 

For  many  months  now.  the  world 
has  watched  uneasily  to  see  if  the  So- 
viets would  intervene  militarily  to  end 
the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Poland. 
America  prays  that  they  will  not;  how- 
ever that  option  remains  open  to 
Moscow.  But  the  lesson  of  the  Ukraine 
tells  us  that  no  amount  of  military 
might  will  ever  crush  the  spirit  of  a 
people.  Today,  we  salute  the  Ukraini- 
an people  and  hope  that  their  brave 
example  will  serve  to  inspire  all  people 
worldwide  who  strive  for  freedom  of 
self-determination.* 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS.  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  think  the  President  did  a  splendid 
Job  in  delivering  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  but  most  importantly  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  substance  and  a 
great  deal  of  hope  for  the  American 
people. 

His  call  for  a  "New  Federalism"  is  a 
bold  new  concept  that  fundamentally 
realines  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment at  the  State  and  Federal  level, 
and  one  that  balances  those  responsi- 
bilities. Of  special  importance  to  State 
and  local  governments  is  the  fact  that 
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President  Reagan  has  coupled  their 
new  responsibilities  with  the  funding 
necessary  for  them  to  accomplish  the 
job.  I  believe  this  realistic  approach 
will  result  in  improved  services  for 
people  across  America. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  a  number 
of  ideas  some  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  been  suggesting  to  the  President 
over  the  past  weeks  were  included  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  address,  includ- 
ing continuation  of  Federal  responsi- 
bility and  adequate  funding  for  such 
vital  programs  for  people  as  Head 
Start  and  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  President  also  addressed  the 
present,  the  here-and-now  problems  of 
the  economy  and  the  need  to  continue 
with  the  broad,  overall  thrust  of  his 
comprehensive  economic  program. 

It  is  essential  not  to  retreat.  To  re- 
treat now  would  send  precisely  the 
wrong  signal  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  fight  against  inflation  and 
redouble  our  efforts  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, bring  down  interest  rates, 
and  narrow  the  Federal  deficit. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
President  believes,  as  I  do.  that  this 
program  must  be  equitable.  Only  if  all 
of  us  perceive  that  we  are  bearing  our 
fair  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
fighting  unemployment,  high  interest 
rates,  and  inflation  will  the  plan  con- 
tinue to  have  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  minimum  tax  for 
large  corporations  the  President  men- 
tioned in  his  speech  is  a  significant 
step  in  closing  tax  loopholes  and  insur- 
ing tax  equity. 

Along  these  same  lines,  tax  laws  that 
unfairly  benefit  any  one  group  over 
another  must  be  eliminated.  Accord- 
ingly. I  strongly  disapprove  of  recent 
Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings  that 
will  permit  Members  of  Congress  to 
deduct  what  many  taxpayers  would 
consider  unreasonable  and  unwarrant- 
ed amounts  from  their  taxable  income 
without  any  sort  of  verification.  I  have 
written  the  IRS  to  express  opposition 
to  these  recently  issued  regulations, 
and  personally  intend  to  continue  to 
deduct  only  those  expenses  I  actually 
incur.  I  include  the  letter  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

January  22,  1982. 
Hon.  RoscoE  L.  E^ccCR, 
Commissioner, 
Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CoiiMiasioNER:  All  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  federal  government.  In- 
cluding the  I.R.S.,  must  Join  in  our  efforts 
to  narrow  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

Congress  especiaUy  must  set  an  example 
and  show  leadership  in  our  vital  plans  to 
achieve  economic  recovery.  Like  everybody 
else,  reasonable  tax  deductions  for  expenses 
incurred  on  the  Job  should  be  permitted  for 
Members  of  Congress.  However,  the  tax  de- 
duction regulations  the  I.R.S.  Issued  last 
week  create  the  potential  for  abuse  and  run 
counter  to  our  efforts  to  be  fair  and  equlta- 
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ble  in  achieving  economic  recovery.  The  pos- 
sibility that,  under  this  new  plan,  a  member 
of  Congress  could  deduct  up  to  $75.00  a  day 
would  demonstrate  extremely  poor  leader- 
ship. I  firmly  oppose  these  regulations. 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  deduct  only  those  ex- 
penses actually  incurred,  and  will  reject  the 
loopholes  created  by  the  recent  I.R.S.  regu- 
lations. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Evans.  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Members  of  Congress  should  not  be 
discriminated  against  by  our  tax  poli- 
cies, but  neither  should  they  unfairly 
benefit  from  them. 

We  have  made  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  less  than  a  year,  but  as  the 
President  told  the  Nation  last  evening, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  There  are 
no  magic  formulas  or  overnight  solu- 
tions for  the  problems  that  have  been 
developing  over  decades.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  change  the  direction  of  gov- 
ernment, but  we  must  work  toward 
this  goal  with  constant  recognition  of 
the  real  and  present  needs  of  Ameri- 
cans all  across  the  country.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


GONE  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 2  weeks  ago  today,  Washington  ex- 
perienced a  day  of  tragedies.  While 
many  felt  shock  and  sadness  for  the 
events  of  that  day.  my  grief  was  of  a 
more  personal  nature.  A  long-time 
friend  and  staff  member.  Barbara 
Miller,  lost  her  husband.  Richard,  in 
the  airplane  crash  that  claimed  78 
lives. 

Although  Rich  was  only  37  years 
old.  one  could  never  accuse  him  of  sit- 
ting back  whUe  life  moved  by.  From 
his  childhood  as  one  of  four  children, 
to  his  University  of  Maryland  college 
career,  to  his  marriage  to  Barbara,  to 
his  heroic  return  from  Vietnam,  to  his 
life  as  father  and  husband.  Rich  re- 
mained a  gentle  man  of  humor, 
wisdom,  and  compassion. 

While  we  will  never  forget  the  cir- 
cumstances that  brought  his  life  to  a 
tragic  halt,  we  will  remember  Rich  for 
what  he  gave  us.  To  Barbara— the  love 
and  courage  to  carry  on  in  his  absence. 
To  Jennifer,  his  5-year-old  daughter— 
the  love  and  hope  for  a  bright  and  suc- 
cessful future.  To  Brian,  his  3-year-old 
son— the  love  and  zest  for  life  his 
father  always  displayed.  To  family  and 
friends— the  love  and  strength  he  so 
freely  shared.  We  will  miss  Rich  and 
the  joy  he  brought  to  our  lives  but  we 
will  not  forget  him.« 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  marking  the  observance  of 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine. 

This  year's  remembrance  of 
Ukraine's  short-lived  experience  as  a 
sovereign  nation  is  especially  poignant 
in  the  wake  of  the  imposition  of 
Soviet-induced  martial  law  in  Poland 
and  the  continuing  Soviet  aggression 
in  Afghanistan. 

Events  in  Afghanistan  and  Poland 
during  the  1980's  provide  the  free 
world  with  grim  reminders  that  the 
Russian  bear  which  swallowed  up 
Ukraine  more  than  six  decades  ago 
has  not  changed  its  aggressive  or  ac- 
quisitive nature. 

The  bear  still  has  claws  and  still  will 
use  them  when  it  suits  its  purposes. 

The  Russian  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan reminded  us  that  the  fledgling 
Communist  rulers  of  the  1920's  and 
the  aging  Soviet  leaders  of  the  1980's 
share  the  same  continuing  interest  in 
expanding  their  imperial  borders. 

The  Russian  inspired  and  supported 
crackdown  on  the  liberalization  move- 
rnent  in  Poland  also  reminds  us  that 
Moscow  remains  intent  on  maintain- 
ing that  empire. 

I  hope  that  these  grim  reminders  of 
Russia's  tendencies  will  make  our 
Nation  more  skeptical  and  more  criti- 
cal In  our  dealings  with  that  nation, 
whether  it  is  on  matters  of  trade  or  in 
the  llfe-or-death  discussions  of  arms 
reduction  and  nuclear  proliferation. 

Yet.  the  recent  tragic  event  in 
Poland  in  particular  offer  some  hope- 
ful signs  for  the  free  world  and  for  the 
citizens  of  captive  nations  in  Ukraine. 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia  and  else- 
where. 

For  one.  the  Polish  experience  gives 
us  real  evidence  of  deep  discontent 
within  the  Russian  empire. 

It  shows  there  are  cracks  in  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

It  shows  that  the  Communist  eco- 
nomic and  political  system  is  an  un- 
natural way  of  life  that  cannot— even 
under  the  most  sustained  repression- 
extinguish  the  natural  desire  of 
human  beings  to  have  the  freedom  to 
choose  how  they  live  their  lives.  As 
President  Reagan  said  last  June: 

It  is  impossible— and  history  reveals  this— 
for  any  form  of  government  to  completely 
deny  freedom  to  people  and  have  that  go  on 
interminably.  There  eventually  comes  an 
end  to  It.  And  I  think  the  things  we're 
seeing,  not  only  In  Poland  but  the  reports 
that  are  beginning  to  come  out  of  Russia 
Itself  about  the  younger  generation  and  its 
resistance  to  long-time  government  controls, 
is  an  Indication  that  communism  is  an  aber- 
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ration.  Its  not  a  normal  way  of  living  for 
human  beings,  and  I  think  we  are  seeing  the 
first,  beginning  cracks,  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

The  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland  to  squelch  the  Solidarity-led 
effort  to  obtain  broader  economic  and 
political  freedom  testifies  to  Russia's 
concern  that  the  Polish  problem 
would  spread  to  other  captive  nations. 
The  Russian  leaders  know  freedom  is 
contagious. 

Despite  the  imposition  of  martial 
law.  that  desire— in  Poland  and  else- 
where—for freedom  has  not  been 
squelched. 

It  is  also  hopeful  that  reports  indi- 
cate the  Polish  military  regime,  the 
Catholic  Church  leadership  and  soli- 
darity leader  Lech  Walesa  are  involved 
in  discussions  that  seek  to  maintain 
some  of  the  economic  gains  made 
during  the  previous  18  months. 

I  hope  this  evidence  of  continued 
discontent  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
buttresses  our  Nation's  resolve  not 
only  to  offer  moral  support  but  to  use 
whatever  policitcal.  social  and  econom- 
ic tools  are  available  to  nourish  those 
seeds  of  discontent.  For  one,  we  must 
insure  adequate  funding  for  agencies 
like  the  Voice  of  America,  which 
beams  the  truth  to  help  sustain  East- 
em  Europe's  flames  of  freedom. 

As  we  commemorate  this  64th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine,  therefore,  we  can  take  heart 
that  the  flame  of  freedom  burning  in 
Poland  is  not  a  solitary  one.  There  are 
many  such  flames  burning  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  E^ventually,  many  will 
ignite  and  consimie  the  Communist 
dictatorships. 

President  Reagan  sounded  that  note 
of  optimism  in  his  address  last  May  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  when 
he  said: 

The  years  ahead  are  great  ones  for  this 
country,  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
spread  of  civilization.  The  West  won't  con- 
tain communism,  it  will  transcend  commu- 
nism. It  won't  bother  to  dismiss  or  denounce 
it,  it  will  dismiss  it  as  some  bizarre  chapter 
in  history  whose  last  pages  are  even  now 
being  written. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  these  Presiden- 
tial remarks  are  prophetic  and  that  we 
in  our  lifetime  will  join  in  observing 
the  Independence  Day  of  an  independ- 
ent Ukraine  and  no  longer  need  to  ob- 
serve Captive  Nations  Week.* 


THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES' 
FLEXIBLE  AND  COMPRESSED 
WORK  SCHEDULES  ACT  OP 
1982 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Federal  Employ- 
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ees'  Flexible  and  Compressed  Work 
Schedules  Act  of  1982.  This  legislation 
will  provide  permanent  authorization 
to  allow  Federal  agencies  to  use  flexi- 
ble and  compressed  employee  work 
schedules. 

Since  the  early  1970's.  more  and 
more  private  businesses  in  America 
have  adopted  a  variety  of  flexible 
work  schedules  for  employees.  Today, 
it  is  estimated  that  nearly  10  million 
full-time  workers  enjoy  flexible  work 
schedules  and  compressed  workweeks, 
and  an  additional  12  million  workers 
hold  permanent  part-time  jobs.  These 
variations  from  the  standard,  fixed- 
schedule  8-hour  workday  evolved  as  a 
means  of  coping  with  social  change, 
particularly  the  dramatic  increase  of 
women  in  the  work  force,  and  the 
desire  of  all  employees  for  a  better  ac- 
commodation between  their  working 
and  personal  lives.  Employers  found 
that  they  benefited  from  higher  usage 
of  buildings  and  equipment,  decreased 
traffic  congestion,  and  improved  at- 
tendance, punctuality  and  morale.  Be- 
cause employees  feel  they  have  more 
control  over  their  working  lives,  flexi- 
ble schedules  encourage  workers  to 
devote  more  responsibility  to  organiz- 
ing their  own  work,  nexible  schedules 
have  also  helped  reduce  the  conflicts 
between  work  and  personal  needs,  par- 
ticularly for  working  women  and 
others  with  household  responsibilities. 

Taking  a  cue  from  the  private  sector, 
during  the  past  3  years  more  than 
320,000  Federal  employees  in  1,500  or- 
ganizations took  part  in  a  highly  suc- 
cessful experimental  program  tempo- 
rarily authorized  by  Congress.  The 
Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978 
allowed  experimentation  with  a 
number  of  alternatives  to  the  tradi- 
tional fixed-schedule  8-hour  workday. 
As  this  authorization  will  expire  on 
March  29.  1982,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation providing  permanent  authoriza- 
tion of  the  same  program. 

The  1978  act  required  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  (OPM)  to 
submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  the 
experiment  and  legislative  recommen- 
dations no  later  than  September  30, 
1981,  so  that  Congress  would  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  consider  permanent  leg- 
islation in  an  orderly  fashion.  As 
chairwoman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  I  had  planned  to 
hold  hearings  last  October.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  did  not  receive  the  report 
from  OPM  until  November  9  and,  as  a 
result,  our  hearings  had  to  be  post- 
poned. In  addition,  although  OPM  rec- 
ommends that  the  program  be  contin- 
ued, it  has  yet  to  propose  permanent 
authorizing  legislation.  Therefore.  I 
feel  compelled  to  introduce  this  legis- 
lation in  order  to  avert  the  mass  con- 
fusion that  would  result  if  the  authori- 
zation lapsed  due  to  the  administra- 
tion's irresponsibility.   I   have  sched- 
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uled  hearings  on  this  bill  for  February 
3  and  9. 

OPM's  recalcitrance  is  perplexing  in 
view  of  their  favorable  findings  on  the 
3-year  experiment.  The  original  legis- 
lation required  OPM  to  study  the 
impact  of  alternative  work  schedules 
on  Government  efficiency,  transporta- 
tion, energy  consumption,  service  to 
the  public,  increasea  employment  op- 
portunities, and  quality  of  life  for  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  In  brief, 
OPM  found  that  all  of  the  alternative 
work  schedules  used  in  the  experiment 
were  successful  in  most  situations 
from  the  perspectives  of  experiment- 
ing organizations,  service  to  the 
public,  and  employees,  and  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  perma- 
nent legislation.  However,  with  only  2 
months  left  in  the  current  authoriza- 
tion, the  administration  has  not  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram it  purportedly  advocates. 

I  intend  to  move  quickly  on  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today,  and  I 
hope  to  be  back  shortly  before  this 
House  with  a  bill  approved  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
am  hopeful  that  at  that  time  this  body 
will  vote  to  permanently  authorize 
this  highly  successful  and  worthwhile 
program. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  FLEXIBLE  AND 
COMPRESSED  WORK  SCHEDULES  ACT  OF  1982 

This  legislation,  introduced  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Ferraro,  permanently  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  alternative  work 
schedules  in  the  Federal  Government. 
This  authorization  is  identical  to  the 
authorization  for  the  successful  exper- 
iment conducted  during  the  past  3 
years.  The  program  permits,  but  does 
not  require.  Government  agencies  to 
utilize  flexible  and  compressed  work 
schedules. 

SUMMAIY  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

Permanently  authorizes  the  use  of 
flexible  and  compressed  work  sched- 
ules in  Federal  agencies; 

Provides  that  OPM  shall  prescribe 
necessary  regulations,  provide  assist- 
ance to  agencies,  and  conduct  periodic 
evaluations; 

Allows  broad  management  discretion 
in  establishing  limits  on  the  use  of 
flexible  schedules  to  prevent  disrup- 
tion of  agency  operations  or  additional 
agency  costs; 

Requires  negotiation  prior  to  imple- 
mentation of  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedule  programs  in  units 
where  an  organization  of  Government 
employees  has  been  accorded  exclusive 
recognition; 

Subject  to  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  allows  OPM  or  the  agency 
to  terminate  any  program  if  it  deter- 
mines it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  public,  the  Government,  or  the 
employees; 

Allows  individuals  to  elect  arrival 
and  departure  times  within  estab- 
lished parameters  consistent  with 
agency  requirements; 
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Waives  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
and  the  FLSA  relating  to  premium 
pay  for  overtime  work  upon  election 
by  employees  or  negotiation  by  a  rec- 
ognized union  of  employees  to  partici- 
pate in  a  flexible  or  compressed  sched- 
ule program; 

Allows  employees  to  request  a  per- 
sonal hardship  exemption  from  par- 
ticipating in  compressed  schedule  pro- 
grams; 

Prohibits  coercion  concerning  em- 
ployees rights  to  participate  in  flexible 
and  compressed  workweek  programs; 

Allows  the  carryover  of  a  limited 
number  of  credit  hours  from  one  pay 
period  to  the  next; 

Upon  a  request  by  the  employee, 
allows  the  agency  to  grant  compensa- 
tory time  off  in  lieu  of  overtime  pay; 
and 

Waives  provisions  related  to  night 
differential  pay  based  on  an  election 
by  the  employee  to  work  certain 
hours.* 


THE  WELFARE  MONSTROSITY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
prepare  to  hear  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  from  the  President,  I  am  sure 
that  some  members  of  the  press  are 
ready  to  continue  their  attack  that 
Government  policies  are  aimed  at 
mainly  aiding  the  affluent  and  hurting 
the  poor.  The  enclosed  article  by 
Marvin  Stone  clearly  refutes  the  cre- 
scendo of  hysteria  directed  at  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  reductions  in  welfare 
services.  Please  President  Reagan 
"hang  tough,"  Mr.  Stone  is  correct— 
you  are  on  the  right  track. 

[From  the  U.S.  Niws  tt  World  Report.  Feb. 
1.  1982] 

The  Welfare  Monstrosity 

(By  Marvin  Stone) 

President  Rettgan,  in  forthcoming  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  is  prepared  to  call  for 
more  cuts  in  government  social  services— 
thus  stimulating  a  further  round  of  aggres- 
sive protest. 

Liberals  especially  will  tell  us  again  how 
the  Reagan  administration  is  hurting  the 
poor  by  cutting  back  on  welfare  programs. 
And  again  they  will  find  a  sympathetic  re- 
sponse ajnong  this  country's  basically  open- 
hearted  population. 

But  Americans  should  consider  the  facts 
before  they  get  carried  away  by  their  emo- 
tions. They  should  look  not  only  at  the  bal- 
looning costs  of  welfare  programs  in  this 
country  but  also  at  the  effects  of  those  pro- 
grams. 

First,  the  costs.  In  this  fiscal  year,  nearly 
70  million  people  will  collect  more  than  350 
billion  dollars  from  the  federal  government 
in  payment  of  what  have  become  known  as 
"entitlements"— and  that  is  almost  half  of 
all  federal  spending. 
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"Entitlements"  include  many  things  be- 
sides welfare— and  most  cause  no  quarrel, 
such  as  Social  Security  benefits,  medicare, 
medicaid,  veterans'  benefits  and  so  forth. 

As  for  welfare  payments  alone,  they  ac- 
count for  91  billion  dollars  this  year.  Notice 
how  these  costs  have  grown:  In  1964,  just 
before  President  Johnson  launched  his 
Great  Society  program  of  his  government 
spending,  the  cost  of  federal  welfare  pro- 
grams wat  8.8  billion  dollars,  about  7  per- 
cent of  all  federal  outlays.  The  cost  is  now 
more  than  10  times  as  much  and  accounts 
for  almost  13  percent  of  all  federal  spend- 
ing. 

Some  examples:  In  1964,  4.1  million  people 
got  900  million  dollars  in  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  Today, 
10.9  million  draw  6.8  billion  dollars  under 
AFDC. 

Food  stamps  went  to  360.000  people  in 
1964  at  a  cost  of  30  million  dollars.  Now,  22 
million  people  get  food  stamps  at  a  cost  of 
9.6  billion  dollars. 

Has  this  kind  of  spending  accomplished  its 
purpose  of  eliminating  poverty? 

There  were  36.1  million  Americans  offi- 
cially classified  as  poor  in  1964.  Today,  29.3 
million  are  so  classified.  But  there  are  more 
people  getting  welfare  aid  now  than  there 
were  when  President  Johnson  began  his 
War  on  Poverty.  The  more  people  we  help, 
it  seems,  the  more  people  there  are  who 
seek  help. 

This  is  one  reason  this  administration  is 
taking  a  harder  look  at  our  welfare  pro- 
grams and  trying  to  get  them  under  some 
kind  of  control.  The  President  feels  there 
must  be  some  better  way  than  the  methods 
of  the  past. 

Thomas  Sowell,  a  senior  fellow  at  Stan- 
ford University's  Hoover  Institution,  who  is 
black,  had  something  to  say  about  this  in  a 
recent  syndicated  column.  He  wrote: 

"A  few  years  ago.  someone  calculated  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  lift  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America  out  of  poverty  by 
simply  giving  them  money.  It  was  one  third 
of  what  was  being  spent  on  pKJverty  pro- 
grrams." 

Much  of  the  tax  money  voted  to  help  the 
poor  never  reaches  them.  Instead,  Sowell 
points  out.  it  trickles  down  to  hordes  of 
people  paid  to  devise  and  run  the  welfare 
programs— "administrators,  statisticians, 
consultants,  economists,  sociologists,  think 
tanks,  universities,  social  agencies  and  mis- 
cellaneous boondoggles." 

A  charge  often  heard  is  that  Reagan  is 
trying  to  balance  the  budget  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor,  that  he  is  following  a  "trickle 
down"  economic  policy— justifying  tax 
breaks  for  the  better-off  on  the  theory  that 
their  gains  will  trickle  down  to  help  the 
poor.  When  you  consider  the  mammoth 
yearly  expenditures  we  have  cited,  it's  not 
hard  to  agree  with  Sowell  that  "the  welfare 
state  is  the  ultimate  in  'trickle  down'  poli- 
cies." 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  truly  needy.  We  are  by  and 
large  a  compassionate  people.  But  we  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  (raud  and  waste  and  mal- 
feasance in  these  programs  must  go.  We 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  time  has  come 
to  tame  the  federal  welfare  monstrosity 
that  has  been  created.  The  President  says 
that  less  money,  spent  more  wisely,  will  ben- 
efit us  all.  The  President  is  on  the  right 
track.* 
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SUPPLY  SIDE  ECONOMICS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  criticism  has  been  raised  in 
the  recent  press  about  the  President's 
economic  program,  projected  deficits, 
and  tax  cuts.  In  the  main,  it  is  hollow 
rhetoric.  The  following  are  two  arti- 
cles from  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which 
thoughtfully  address  these  concerns. 
There  is  no  question  severe  problems 
exist.  Ekiually  clear,  however,  are  the 
solutions.  I  commend  these  articles  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Jan. 
18.  1982] 
What  Went  Wrong  With  "Supply  Side" 
Economics 
(Interview  With  Arthur  B.  Laffer, 
Economist) 
Q.  Professor  Laffer,  the  economic  picture 
now  is  far  worse  than  President  Reagan  pre- 
dicted when  he  came  into  office  a  year  ago. 
What  went  wrong? 

A.  The  administration  and  Congress  post- 
poned the  tax  cuts.  I  put  much  of  the  blame 
on  David  Stockman,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  This  is  the 
Stockman  recession  and  the  Stockman  defi- 
cit. He  was  too  concerned  about  budget  defi- 
cits and  watered  down  the  tax  cuts,  which 
has  slowed  the  economy.  Stockman,  with 
his  talk  of  huge  deficits,  tax  increases  and 
more  budget  cuts,  is  fighting  to  bring  back 
the  days  of  Herbert  Hoover.  He's  trying  to 
scare  people. 

Deficits  aren't  the  cause  of  bad  economics; 
deficits  are  the  consequence  of  bad  econom- 
ics. You  never  balance  the  budget  when  you 
have  slow  growth,  high  unemployment, 
high  inflation  and  high  interest  rates,  as  we 
do  now. 

Q.  But  Reagan's  business-tax  cut  was  not 
postponed,  and  the  personal-tax  cut  was 
postponed  for  only  a  short  period  of  time.  Is 
the  mechanism  of  "supply  side"  economics 
so  delicate  that  even  small  changes  upset  it? 
A.  I'll  answer  with  an  illustration.  Sup- 
pose you  have  to  go  back  to  school  and 
won't  earn  any  income  for  a  year.  You  have 
to  decide  whether  to  go  this  year  when 
income-tax  rates  are  high  or  next  year  when 
they  are  low.  So  which  year  do  you  go  to 
school?  This  year,  of  course. 

Now,  apply  that  to  the  tax  structure.  We 
have  had  a  cut  in  personal  income  taxes  so 
far  of  1.2S  percent  in  1981.  In  1982,  we'll 
have  a  10  percent  cumulative  cut.  In  1983,  it 
will  be  a  20  percent  cumulative  cut.  The 
whole  economy  works  on  incentives  like 
these.  What's  happening  is  that  people  are 
putting  off  investments  and  income-produc- 
ing work  now  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable 
tax  situation. 

As  it  is,  the  savings  rate  already  has  gone 
up  substantially  in  response  to  new  incen- 
tives. Businesses  are  certainly  using  the  new 
tax-leasing  arrangements  in  which  firms 
with  unused  tax  credits  sell  them,  in  effect, 
to  other  profitable  firms  that  can  use  them 
and,  in  the  process,  lease  back  certain  prop- 
erty. These  leases  may  not  have  been  the 
smartest  step  the  government  could  have 
made,  but  people  are  moving  very  quickly  to 
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use  the  incentives  that  are  there.  Just  think 
of  the  great  shape  we'd  be  in  if  the  ux  in- 
centives scheduled  to  take  effect  in  future 
years  were  in  effect  now. 

Q.  Business  is  saying  that  high  interest 
rates  are  what's  keeping  them  from  going 
ahead  with  new  investment.  Doesn't  that 
situation  preclude  greater  investment  even 
if  the  tax  cuu  had  taken  effect  earlier? 

A.  Sure.  Clearly,  low  interest  rates,  what- 
ever the  tax  structure,  would  be  better  than 
high  ones.  Vice  versa,  with  a  given  interest- 
rate  structure,  low  taxes  are  better  than 
high  ones  for  investment  purposes. 

Q.  With  the  economic  policies  now  in 
place,  when  is  the  recession  going  to  end? 

A.  Nineteen  eighty-two  will  probably  be 
sluggish,  but  not  as  bad  as  1981.  Then  1983 
will  be  great,  and  1984  will  be  phenomenal. 
Once  the  incentives  to  postpone  taxes  are 
gone,  people  will  make  production  decisions 
immediately  Instead  of  waiting. 

Q.  If  1983  and  1984  turn  out  as  well  as  you 
are  predicting,  will  the  federal-budget  defi- 
cit be  shrinking,  rather  than  ballooning  as 
some  estimates  suggest? 

A.  Yes.  The  deficit  in  and  of  itself  is  not  a 
problem.  It's  a  barometer  of  what's  going 
on.  Right  now,  it's  an  indicator  that  our 
economy  is  sicker  than  a  dog.  But  the  way 
you  solve  a  deficit  is  to  create  economic 
growth  and  low  inflation.  These  huge  esti- 
mates are  sabotaging  Reagan's  Presidency. 
It's  strictly  scare  tactics.  If  you  look  back  at 
estimates  OMB  has  made  in  the  past,  they 
are  never  anywhere  close  to  the  later  reali- 
ty. Whoever  is  putting  out  these  wild  num- 
bers is  trying  to  unelect  Reagan,  the  same 
way  that  Hoover  was  unelected. 
Q.  Who's  behind  the  numbers? 
A.  The  people  who  want  to  raise  taxes. 
When  you  talk  about  a  182-billion-dollar 
deficit,  it  scares  people.  It  also  leads  you  to 
grasp  for  solutions.  And  the  solutions 
they're  grasping  for  are  what  they  call  reve- 
nue enhancers.  I  call  them  tax  increases. 
These  are  the  same  people  who  fought  the 
President's  tax-rate  reductions  all  the  way. 
What  they  don't  see  is  that  the  tax  reduc- 
tions are  what  it  takes  to  get  the  economic 
growth  we  need  to  eliminate  the  deficits. 

Q.  But  Republicans  in  Congress  are  saying 
the  same  things— 

A.  Then  Republicans  have  serious  prob- 
lems in  their  own  party.  They  have  never 
been  friendly  to  supply-side  economics— it's 
Just  Ronald  Reagan  who  is. 

Q.  What  should  be  President  Reagan's 
strategy  in  the  1983  budget  that  will  be  un- 
veiled later  this  month? 

A.  The  President  should  do  all  he  can  to 
spur  economic  growth.  No.  1,  he  should 
make  all  the  tax  cuts  effective  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1.  1982.  No.  2,  he  should  go  back  to  con- 
vertibility—that is.  a  version  of  the  gold 
standard— as  fast  as  possible.  He  should  re- 
store some  of  the  funds  that  have  been  cut 
for  social  programs.  Finally,  he  should  pres- 
sure the  Federal  Reserve  to  bring  interest 
rates  down.  High  rates  won't  solve  our  infla- 
tion problem. 

Q.  If  the  President  were  to  do  all  that, 
when  would  we  begin  to  see  results? 

A.  You  would  see  the  benefits  right  away. 
It  may  uke  a  long  time  to  offset  the  total 
damage  to  the  economy,  but  you  wouldn't 
have  hard  times. 

Q.  Why  will  1982  be  better  than  1981? 
Won't  people  wait  to  invest  until  1983  when 
there  is  a  bigger  tax  cut? 

A.  There  will  be  some  of  that,  but  the  tax 
situation  nevertheless  is  better  in  1982  than 
in  1981.  That's  why  I  was  so  strongly 
against  postponing  the  tax  cuts.  If  it's  good. 
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It's  good  doing  it  now.  If  the  President  were 
to  advance  all  the  tax  cuts  to  1982.  it  would 
be  a  phenomenal  year.  And  we  would  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1983  or  1984.  The  situa- 
tion now  is  very  close  to  what  we  faced  in 
1961-62.  If  you  remember,  in  1961  President 
Kennedy's  popularity  was  falling,  the  stock 
market  was  falling.  Then,  in  1962,  he  came 
through  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  cuts 
that  eventually  included  shorter  deprecia- 
tion, investment  credits,  a  series  of  across- 
the-board  individual-tax  cuts,  corporate-tax 
cuts,  as  well  as  his  version  of  taking  us  back 
to  the  gold  standard.  The  stock  market  hit 
its  trough  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
then  we  started  on  the  long,  roaring  '60s. 

Q.  Inflation  today  is  much  higher  than  it 
was  in  Kennedy's  day.  Won't  big  tax  cuts 
worsen  the  problem? 

A.  In  my  view,  inflation  pushes  people 
into  higher  tax  brackets.  Inflation  is  a  tax 
increaser.  So  any  tax-rate  reduction  that 
you  would  make  when  there  is  no  inflation 
needs  to  be  bigger  if  you  have  inflation.  It 
takes  a  bigger  tax  cut  now  to  get  the  same 
effect  we  had  in  the  1960s. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  need  for  deeper  tax  cuts 
than  have  already  been  enacted?  And  in 
what  form? 

A.  We  surely  never  want  a  tax  on  corpo- 
rate profits.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all.  If  a 
firm  wastes  resources  and  does  poorly,  the 
government  bails  it  out:  if  a  firm  uses  re- 
sources efficiently  and  makes  a  good  profit, 
we  tax  the  heck  out  of  it.  I'd  favor  a  value- 
added  tax  at  the  corporate  level  to  substi- 
tute for  an  income  tax.  We  also  should  do 
away  with  progression  in  the  tax  code  for 
individuals.  It  makes  no  sense  to  tax  in- 
comes at  very  high  rates,  because  it  destroys 
incentive  to  earn  and  invest. 

Q.  Would  you  end  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions? 

A.  Sure.  I'd  like  to  have  a  flat  value-added 
tax  under  which  taxes  are  included  in  the 
price  of  goods  and  everyone  who  buys  some- 
thing winds  up  paying  the  same  tax  rate. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  Reagan  should  restore 
some  of  the  budget  cuts  in  social  programs? 

A.  I'd  never  risk  the  security  of  Americans 
in  order  to  balance  the  budget.  If  there  is 
waste  and  fraud,  cut  it  out.  But  you  don't 
solve  the  deficit  problem  by  cutting  off  food 
stamps  to  people  who  are  out  of  a  job.  You 
just  don't  do  that,  on  moral  or  political 
grounds.  It's  offensive. 

I  surely  would  like  to  change  some  of  the 
social  programs,  but  you  do  it  when  you 
don't  need  them— in  a  growth  economy.  A 
boom  is  the  necessary  condition  for  any 
social-spending  changes.  Furthermore,  you 
don't  keep  the  safety  net  in  place  and  then 
cut  the  welfare  benefits  of  everyone  outside 
the  net.  It  creates  disincentives.  It's  not 
worth  it  to  go  to  work  if  you're  a  ghetto 
dweller.  It's  more  advantageous  to  stay 
home  and  collect  all  the  safety-net  benefits 
that  you  can. 

Q.  What  about  the  defense  budget?  Is  it 
too  big? 

A.  It  depends  on  what  you  think  we  need 
to  spend  for  the  security  of  the  nation.  I  do 
know  that  if  you  don't  have  locks  on  your 
doors,  you're  in  trouble.  And  if  you  have  17 
locks  on  your  doors,  you're  wasting  your 
money. 

Q.  Even  if  the  tax  cuts  had  come  in  exact- 
ly as  you  wanted,  the  government's  reliance 
on  monetary  policy  to  contain  inflation 
would  mean  continuing  high  interest  rates. 
How  do  you  expect  business  investment  to 
pick  up  in  the  face  of  those  rates? 

A.  You  don't.  The  purpose  of  monetary 
policy  is  to  make  money  attractive  to  hold. 
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The  government  has  an  obligation  to  the 
citizenry  to  guarantee  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  monetary  unit.  If  we  made  a  contract 
for  a  20-year  loan,  you  should  know  what 
you're  going  to  be  paying  me,  and  I  should 
know  what  I  would  be  receiving  in  real,  in- 
flation-adjusted terms. 

In  almost  all  situations  where  you  find 
stable  prices  and  good  monetary  policy,  you 
find  the  government  guaranteeing  the  value 
of  the  currency  by  making  it  convertible- 
backing  it  up  with  gold,  that's  the  mone- 
tary-policy side  of  supply-side  economics, 
not  the  high  interest  rates  we  see  today. 

Q.  Why  would  a  gold  standard  work? 

A.  When  you  have  an  unhinged  paper  cur- 
rency, as  we  do  now.  it  depreciates  in  value. 
People  don't  hold  paper  because  they  like 
paper:  they  want  to  hold  guaranteed  pur- 
chasing power.  Take  a  look  at  what's  hap- 
pened since  August,  1971,  when  President 
Nixon  took  us  away  from  a  fixed  exchange 
rate.  The  purchasing  power  now  of  an  ounce 
of  gold  is  five  times  what  it  was  in  1971.  At 
$800  an  ounce,  it  was  10  times  higher.  When 
you  see  the  price  of  gold  going  from  $35  an 
ounce  to  $800  an  ounce,  it  tells  you  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  money.  Gold  is  the  first 
refuge  of  the  cautious. 

What  you're  really  doing  with  a  gold 
standard  is  conferring  on  a  dollar  bill  all  the 
qualities  of  gold.  If  you  have  a  good  money, 
the  price  of  gold  tumbles.  What  we  have 
done  by  making  an  inferior  money  is  to  sub- 
sidize the  chief  producers  of  gold— South 
Africa  and  Russia— with  billions  of  dollars 
in  gold  purchases.  The  price  of  gold  has 
shot  up  as  the  value  of  our  money  has  de- 
clined. If  you  want  the  price  of  gold  to 
tumble,  make  the  dollar  as  good  as  gold. 

Q.  How  do  we  do  that?  Don't  we  first  have 
to  cut  inflation? 

A.  No,  just  the  reverse.  If  you  look  at 
what's  been  done  in  Europe  to  stop  hyperin- 
flation, you  go  to  gold  to  restore  the  value 
of  money.  What  ensues  is  rapid  economic 
growth,  and  budgets  are  balanced  quickly. 
In  the  U.S.,  the  last  time  we  stopped  a 
major  inflation  problem  was  in  1946.  What 
did  Harry  Truman  do?  He  went  to  a  modi- 
fied form  of  gold  convertibility  and  cut 
taxes  on  personal  and  corporate  income. 
What  we  had  in  the  years  just  after  World 
War  II  was  an  unemployment  rate  that 
never  went  as  high  as  6  percent.  The  budget 
was  balanced  four  out  of  five  years.  Enor- 
mous economic  growth  took  place  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  way  you  stop  inflation  is  by  growing 
out  of  it,  not  by  contracting  the  economy.  I 
don't  know  of  any  major  inflation  that  has 
been  stopcied  by  a  recession,  by  tight  money 
and  by  high  interest  rates.  It  takes  econom- 
ic growth  to  solve  the  problem,  and  you 
can't  get  growth  and  investment  with  those 
policies. 

Q.  If  we  went  back  to  gold,  wouldn't  the 
Federal  Reserve  lose  some  of  its  power  to 
control  the  money  supply? 

A.  The  Fed  doesn't  have  complete  power 
over  the  money  supply  now.  But  the  answer 
is  that  you'd  put  that  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  private  sector.  Gold  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  quanity  of  money:  it  is  just  a  ba- 
rometer of  attitudes  about  money. 

It  would  work  this  way:  When  the  Fed 
sees  people  selling  gold  to  get  dollars,  it 
would  know  it  didn't  have  enough  dollars  in 
circulation,  so  it  would  go  into  its  open- 
market  operations  and  buy  government 
bonds  in  order  to  get  more  dollars  in  circula- 
tion. Then  people  would  stop  buying  dollars 
with  their  gold. 

Likewise,  when  people  are  turning  in  their 
dollars  for  gold,  you  know  there  are  too 
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many  dollars  outstanding,  so  you  sell  bonds 
on  the  open  market  until  they  stop.  You  use 
gold  as  the  indicator  of  policy. 

Obviously,  you  never  go  to  the  point 
where  you  let  gold  run  your  world.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  someone  discovers  a  new  -way 
to  produce  gold  at  $5  an  ounce  in  unlimited 
quantities.  In  that  case,  you  go  off  gold  for 
a  while  and  reset  the  price.  I  don't  want  a 
pure  gold  standard.  But  let's  go  back  to  a 
blended  system  where  we  use  it  when  it 
serves  us  and  we  don't  use  it  when  it 
doesn't. 

Q.  Then  what's  the  point  of  switching? 
Aren't  you  still  saying  the  Fed  has  to  step  in 
and  use  its  judgment?  That's  no  different 
from  the  situation  today— 

A.  The  difference  is  that  today  we  are  not 
using  any  of  the  beneficial  aspects  of  a  gold 
standard.  My  proposal  would  specify  in  ad- 
vance the  conditions  under  which  gold  con- 
vertibility would  be  suspended  and  later  re- 
established. Adjustments  will  be  likely,  and 
they  should  be  done  without  destroying  the 
system.  The  essential  point  remains  that  we 
need  a  money  whose  value  is  guaranteed,  so 
that  when  I  make  a  30-year  contract  with 
you  I  will  know  what  that  currency  will  be 
worth  at  the  end  of  the  contract.  It's  non- 
sense to  think  that  the  current  policy  of 
slowing  growth  in  the  quantity  of  money 
will  slow  inflation.  The  reason  is  that  the 
demand  for  money  is  just  as  Important  as 
the  supply  of  it. 

To  show  you  what  I  mean,  substitute 
apples  for  dollar  bills.  If  I  grow  a  bumper 
crop,  the  quantity  of  apples  increases  and 
the  price  of  each  falls.  If  there's  a  shortage, 
the  price  or  value  of  each  goes  up.  With 
money,  the  faster  it  grows,  the  higher  infla- 
tion: the  slower  money  grows,  the  lower  in- 
flation. 

Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  equa- 
tion. Say  scientists  discover  that  apples 
have  strong  aphrodisiac  qualities.  There's  a 
huge  increase  in  demand,  the  price  goes  up, 
apple  growers  pick  their  trees  cleaner  and 
grow  more  varieties.  There's  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  apples  as  the  value  of  each 
unit  goes  up. 

Take  a  second  situation.  The  surgeon  gen- 
eral announces  that  apples  cause  a  danger- 
ous illness.  Demand  disappears,  the  price 
tumbles  and  the  quantity  tumbles. 

I'm  saying  there  is  a  demand  curve  and 
supply  curve  in  every  market,  including 
money.  Every  classical  economist  linows 
that  when  you  make  a  good  money,  you 
have  more  of  it.  If  we  made  the  dollar  as 
good  as  gold,  the  quantity  of  money  would 
increase  enormously  because  we  would  have 
finally  made  money  desirable.  I  want  to  see 
the  quantity  of  money  double,  not  because 
the  Federal  Reserve  htis  more  printed  but 
t>ecause  money  is  In  demand. 

Q.  How  good  a  Job  is  the  Federal  Reserve 
doing  today? 

A.  The  Fed  has  no  control  over  the  quan- 
tity of  money  at  all.  I'd  like  to  see  the  board 
reduce  its  taxes  on  the  domestic  banking 
system— that  is,  lower  the  interest  rate  on 
borrowed  reserves,  reduce  the  discount  rate 
and  reduce  reserve  requirements  on  banks. 
The  point  is  to  make  money  more  attractive 
to  baiUcs,  to  increase  demand  for  it. 

Q.  Just  what  is  supply-side  economics,  in 
your  view? 

A.  It's  basically  looking  at  incentives. 
People  base  their  actions  on  incentives. 
When  you  change  those  incentives,  they 
change  their  behavior.  For  instance,  people 
don't  work  to  pay  taxes.  They  work  to  get 
what  they  can  after  taxes.  The  after-tax 
return  determines  whether  a  person  works. 
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or  sits  on  the  beach  of  Malibu,  or  changes 
jobs.  People  don't  save  to  go  bankrupt.  They 
save  to  augment  their  wealth,  not  reduce  it. 
Therefore,  it's  the  after-tax  rate  of  return 
on  savings  that  determines  the  volume  of 
savings,  not  the  level  of  income. 

In  today's  environment,  supply-side  eco- 
nomics means  changing  the  tax  structure  so 
that  productive  investment  gets  the  same  or 
a  better  rate  of  return  than  nonproductive 
ones,  such  as  investing  in  a  law  firm  or  in 
gold  hidden  in  a  basement  or  a  Bermuda 
offshore  corporation.  The  real  problem  is 
that  today  you  maike  more  money  with 
those  kinds  of  investments  than  in  building 
steel  mills,  cement  plants  and  asphalt  facto- 
ries. 

Q.  Aren't  you  promising  a  free  lunch  for 
the  economy— that  we  can  achieve  high 
growth  and  low  inflation  without  any  pain? 

A.  Well,  that  is  the  whole  purpose  of  eco- 
nomics—to create  added  value.  Every  time 
you  make  someone  better  off,  it  doesn't 
mean  that  someone  else  is  worse  off.  If  you 
develop  a  new  widget  that  does  its  job  twice 
as  well,  you're  lietter  off  and  every  widget 
purchaser  in  the  world  is  better  off.  You 
have  created  free  lunches. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  your  supplyside  theories 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration? Do  we  now  have  a  jerry-built  eco- 
nomic strategy  in  place?  And  will  it  work? 

A.  Our  policies  haven't  been  abandoned. 
Reagan  didn't  b8u;k  down  on  tax  cuts.  Sure, 
they're  not  as  fast  as  I'd  like  to  have  had 
them.  But  they  are  on  the  books.  Now  we 
just  have  to  sit  and  wait.  Postponing  them 
won't  improve  the  situation.  But  1983  will 
come  and  1984  will  come,  and  the  economy 
will  be  in  great  shape. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  on  why  Wall  Street 
doesn't  seem  to  l>elieve  the  program  will 
work? 

A.  Wall  Street  probably  has  a  good  chance 
of  being  right.  The  chance  of  Stockman's 
winning  this  battle  and  dismantling  the 
supply-side  tax  cuts  is  reasonably  high. 
Stockman  was  the  guy  who  put  the  plank  in 
the  Republican  plstform  on  gold;  now  he 
talks  it  down.  He's  the  guy  who  advocated 
all  the  tax  cuts;  now  he  wants  tax  increases. 
He  whispers  one  thing  to  the  Atlantic 
monthly  magazine  and  says  other  things 
publicly— both  of  which  are  quite  different 
from  what  he  tells  people  privately. 

There  is  one  supply-side  "mole"  in  the 
White  House.  It's  the  President.  He's  the 
only  guy  who  wants  it. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  14, 

1982] 

Voodoo  Poutics 

President  Reagan  spent  55  minutes 
Monday  listening  to  the  House  Republican 
leadership  plead  for  higher  taxes.  While 
they  differed  sharply  on  which  taxes  to 
raise,  all  except  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  wanted 
some  tax  increase.  At  the  end,  the  President 
made  two  remarks:  That  he  could  never  see 
the  difference  between  "crowding  out"  by 
government  borrowing  and  "crowding  out" 
through  higher  taxes.  And  that  he  and 
other  Republicans  weren't  elected  to  raise 
taxes  and  government  spending. 

The  session  will  be  repeated  Friday  with 
Senate  Republican  leaders,  who  are  even 
worse  than  their  House  colleagues.  After 
writing  a  lavish  farm  bill.  Senator  Dole 
wants  a  tighter  minimum  tax,  which  we  are 
going  to  call  "the  wheat-growers  tax,"  a 
companion  to  the  "Tombigbee-Clinch  River 
tax"  we  dedicated  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Sena- 
tor Baker.  Except  in  the  grossest  pork- 
barrel  sense,  we  cannot  fathom  the  appeal 
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of  tax  increases  to  Republicans  who  have  to 
face  the  electorate  in  1982  or  1984. 

The  elections  next  November  are  going  to 
be  dominated  by  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  Reagan  economic  policies.  But  whether 
or  not  the  economy  is  in  recovery  by  then, 
we  do  not  see  how  Republican  chances 
would  be  improved  by  proposing  now  to  in- 
crease taxes  a  year  hence.  If  the  economy 
has  not  recovered,  the  proposal  to  increase 
taxes  in  the  face  of  recession  will  look  ludi- 
crous. If  the  economy  has  recovered,  the  tax 
increase  proposal  will  look  like  a  retreat  in 
the  face  of  victory.  Yet  this  is  the  ground 
much  of  the  GOP  wants  to  stake  out. 

There  is  of  course  idle  talk  flitting  about 
that  seems  to  suggest  that  a  1983  tax  t>oost 
is  just  the  tonic  to  spark  a  1982  recovery. 
Any  skepticism  about  this  novel  theory  is 
brushed  off  as  "voodoo  economics."  The 
notion  seems  to  be  that  a  good  stiff  tax  in- 
crease would  spark  a  recovery  by  igniting  a 
rally  in  the  bond  markets.  On  this  the  GOP 
is  urged  to  stake  its  future. 

Now.  the  bond  markets  remain  profoundly 
discouraging,  with  long-term  interest  rates 
back  at  or  near  their  historic  highs.  The 
sustained  boom  we  all  would  like  to  see  is 
hard  to  conceive  unless  these  rates  come 
down  to  more  normal  levels.  Almost  certain- 
ly the  high  rates  reflect  a  lack  of  confidence 
that  monetary  restraint  can  be  sustained 
over  the  long  term.  The  fear  is  that  the  Fed 
lacks  both  the  intellectual  understanding  to 
hew  to  a  non-inflationary  monetary  policy, 
and  also  the  political  will  to  conduct  such  a 
policy  under  pressures  that  arise  from  fiscal 
policy. 

The  fiscal  pressures,  though,  are  only  sec- 
ondarily those  of  deficits.  Deficits  do  of 
course  matter,  though  not  in  the  simplistic 
way  the  old-time  religion  teaches.  As  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  remark  about  "crowding  out " 
suggests,  the  primary  fiscal  pressure  is  from 
government  spendliig:  whether  this  is  cov- 
ered by  taxes  or  borrowing  is  a  secondary 
matter.  Long-term  bond  markets  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist  in  those  European  na- 
tions that  have  txxisted  taxes  to  50  percent 
of  national  income.  Here  at  home,  does 
anyone  seriously  believe  that  30-year  l>onds 
will  rally  if  taxes  were  increased  but  noth- 
ing were  done  to  correct  the  imbalances  in 
the  Social  Security  system? 

In  truth,  the  intra-GOP  battle  over  the 
deficit  is  a  battle  less  over  economic  theory 
than  over  political  symbols.  Some  agree 
that  lower  spending  is  the  true  goal,  but 
argue  that  the  deficit  is  the  club  for  achiev- 
ing this.  Our  contributor  Herbert  Stein 
writes  movingly  on  this  theme,  unchastened 
by  his  experience  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. In  fact,  experience  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  deficit  is  a  club  to  get  Republicans 
to  levy  taxes  to  cover  Democratic  spending 
progrcuns.  If  the  "Reagan  revolution"  Is  not 
about  ending  this  no-wln  game  for  both  his 
party  and  the  nation,  it  is  about  nothing  at 
all. 

President  Reagan  himself  seems  to  under- 
stand this  well,  at  least  to  judge  by  his  con- 
cluding remarks  to  the  House  leaders.  What 
he  needs  to  do  now  is  send  up  a  budget  with- 
out major  tax  increases,  and  attach  a  note 
saying  that  if  Congress  is  disturbed  by  the 
deficit  numbers  he  will  work  up  some  fur- 
ther ideas  on  expenditure  reductions.  Then 
at  the  very  least  he  is  in  a  position  to  bar- 
gain with  Congress.  We  see  nothing  he  can 
gain,  either  economically  or  politically,  by 
heeding  the  chorus  of  voices  urging  him  to 
start  compromising  with  himself  before  the 
real  horse-trading  begins. 
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THE  ANXIOUS  AGED 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
of  January  6,  1982,  describes  the  fear 
of  the  Nation's  elderly  for  the  actions 
of  the  present  administration  that  is 
led  by  one  of  their  own  generation. 
The  Reagan  administration's  lack  of 
concern  for  the  plight  of  many  of  the 
Nation's  elderly  has  been  displayed  by 
vicious  budget  cutting  that  threatens 
to  leave  many  elderly  hungry,  home- 
less, and  destitute.  It  is  a  cruel  thing 
when  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  a 
governing  administration  are  increas- 
ingly, pitifully  feared  by  the  Nation's 
most  vulnerable. 

The  Anxious  Aged- MAirr  Elderly  Fear 
Reagan  Budget  Cuts,  And  Soke  Fight  Back 

(By  Hal  Lancaster) 

Chicago.— Residents  of  the  Division  La 
Salle  Senior  Apartments  here  face  all  the 
traditional  enemies  of  the  aged:  fears  of  in- 
firmity and  death,  of  night  and  the  hostile 
streets,  of  loneliness,  of  poverty. 

And  now  they  also  fear  Reaganomics. 

However  Ronald  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram may  eventually  turn  out  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  it  has  already  stirred  deep 
emotions  in  the  aged.  It  has  angered  the 
middle-class  elderly,  who  are  fighting  t>ack 
with  the  political  muscle  generated  by  grow- 
ing numbers,  and  it  has  frightened  the  el- 
derly poor,  who  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  inclination  to  fight  back. 

unsettling  rZARS 

Thus  far,  the  cutbacks  haven't  Justified 
the  fears.  Mr.  Reagan's  proposed  fiscal  1982 
budget  won't  plunge  masses  of  the  elderly 
into  starvation,  although  the  cuts  certainly 
will  hurt.  But  with  mounting  budget-deficit 
projections  and  consequent  concern  at>out 
relating  inflation  putting  pressure  on  the 
President,  fiscal  1983  and  l>eyond  could 
bring  harsher  cuts  to  programs  that  help 
the  elderly.  And  for  people  such  as  the  300 
residents  of  the  Division  La  Salle  public- 
housing  project,  who  lean  heavily  on  federal 
largess,  the  fear  of  cuts  can  be  nearly  as 
damaging  as  cuts  themselves. 

"They're  confused.  They  don't  understand 
the  explanations"  offered  by  government- 
agency  people,  says  Dianne  Brauer,  a  social 
worker  who  visits  this  dormitory-like  brick 
building  at  least  once  a  week.  "Even  if  their 
checks  aren't  being  cut,  there's  a  fear 
they're  going  to  be  and,  therefore,  a  lessen- 
ing of  security. "  Indeed,  one  pviicky  resi- 
dent, fearful  of  losing  federal  medical  aid, 
recently  purchased  private  health  Insurance 
that  "was  totally  unnecessary,"  Mrs.  Brauer 
says.  "She  was  completely  covered." 

Of  course,  even  budget  planners  find  fiscal 
1982  budget  proposals  mystifying.  The  ef- 
fects on  social  services  are  "impossible  to 
trace."  concedes  a  spokesman  for  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  .What  can  t>e 
stated  unequivocally  is  that  most  cash  bene- 
fits haven't  been  touched,  he  adds. 

PROBABLE  changes 

Senior-citizens  groups  contend  that  other, 
seemingly  benign,  changes  mount  up  to  con- 
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siderable  damage.  Behind  the  blizzard  of 
titles  and  sections  that  make  up  the  com- 
plex budget,  some  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
When  the  fiscal  1982  budget  is  finally  ap- 
proved, it  is  likely  to  contain  these  provi- 
sions, a  variety  of  experts  say: 

Reduced  food-stamp  benefits.  The  value 
of  food  stamps  will  be  cut  by  a  delay  in  cost- 
of-living  adjustments.  Until  next  Septem- 
ber, food-stamp  values  will  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  September  1980  food  prices. 
Also,  an  $11.3  billion  cap  on  food-st^mp  ex- 
penditures could  force  across-the-board  cuts 
if  unemployment  continues  to  increase  and 
the  cap  isn't  raised. 

Increased  Medicare-Medicaid  costs.  Most, 
senior  citizens  will  face  a  $69  increase  in 
Medicare  deductibles,  although  some  of 
that  is  inflation-related.  They  also  will  pay 
a  greater  portion  of  costs  for  hospital  stays 
beyond  60  days.  Trimming  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive, state-administered  Medicaid 
program,  which  serves  the  poor,  could  hurt 
even  more.  About  41%  of  Medicaid  funds 
pay  nursing-home  bills,  and  senior-citizen 
groups  envision  numerous  evictions  from 
these  facilities  if  a  proposed  $1  billion  cut  in 
federal  support  is  enacted.  If  states  can't  fill 
the  financing  void,  other  senior  citizens 
could  lose  part  or  all  of  their  Medicaid  bene- 
fits and  be  left  with  the  less  complete  Medi- 
care coverage. 

Reduced  rent  subsidies.  Over  a  five-year 
period,  senior  citizens'  share  of  rents  at 
public-housing  projects  will  increase  to  30% 
of  their  gross  income  from  25%. 

Reduced  public-housing  construction. 
Construction  money  was  cut  4%.  reducing 
planned  units  by  5,000.  About  one-third  of 
public-housing  residents  are  elderly.  "If  we 
are  required  to  cut  back  from  our  current 
level,  it  would  cause  a  severe  problem  for  us 
in  our  operating  budget, "  says  Andrew  J. 
Mooney,  the  executive  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority.  Already,  projects 
have  been  shelved,  including  an  ambitious 
complex  that  would  have  included  on-the- 
spot  medical  and  in-home  care.  Maintenance 
also  has  been  impaired,  Mr.  Mooney  says. 

Elimination  of  the  minimum  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit  for  new  retirees.  This  has  been 
a  hot  potato.  The  administration  wanted  to 
eliminate  an  estimated  three  million  recipi- 
ents of  the  $122-a-month  minimum  pay- 
ment for  those  with  limited  work  records. 
Congress  objected.  The  compromise  recent- 
ly reached:  Current  recipients  will  be  re- 
stored, but  new  retirees  won't  be  added  to 
the  minimum-benefit  rolls  after  Jan.  1. 

A  social-services  puzzle.  The  "new  federal- 
ism" shifts  much  responsibility  for  social 
services  to  the  states  through  block  grants 
that  contain  25%  across-the-board  cuts. 
More  efficient  state  programs  and  a  loosen- 
ing of  federal  strings  will  make  up  the  dif- 
ference, Reaganites  insist.  Many  financially 
squeezed  states  aren't  so  sure. 

So  far,  Washington  has  loosened  strings  in 
some  areas  but  tightened  them  in  others, 
says  Peg  R.  Blaser.  the  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  on  Aging.  Under  the  block 
grant,  for  example,  "very  stringent "  require- 
ments for  social-services  reimbursements  to 
the  states  were  dropped,  she  says.  But  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  surplus  food  sold  to 
the  states  have  been  increased  and  the  com- 
plex pricing  formula  changes:  as  a  result, 
paper  work  has  increased. 

Still,  she  insists,  the  state  "can  meet  legal 
mandates"  at  proposed  financing  levels.  And 
there  will  be  efficiency  savings.  Recently, 
for  example,  she  discovered  that  her  depart- 
ment and  a  nearby  university,  unbeknownst 
to  each  other,  were  conducting  almostiden- 
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tical  research  projects  financed  with  federal 
money.  Many  research  projects  are  being 
dropped,  she  says. 

Some  social-service  programs  will  be 
spared  because  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
which  finances  a  wide  variety  of  programs, 
wasn't  lumped  into  block  grant  or  cut  sig- 
nificantly. But  it  wasn't  increased,  either, 
and  so  inflation  is  forcing  cutbacks  anyway. 
"We're  taking  our  lumps  in  personnel  and 
hanging  on  to  service  dollars,"  Mrs.  Blaser 
says. 

Moreover,  crucial  programs  for  the  elderly 
still  could  be  lost  in  the  fierce  jostling  for 
remaining  block  grants  and  state  funds.  Of 
particular  concern:  in-home  medical  and 
housekeeping  aid.  Without  it,  many  elderly 
could  be  forced  into  nursing  homes. 

FISCAL  1983  BUDGET 

Also  of  great  concern  are  the  current  dis- 
cussions about  the  budget  for  fiscal  1983, 
which  begins  next  Oct.  1.  Because  of  the 
large  projected  deficit,  Mr.  Reagan  is  ex- 
pected to  propose  this  month  deep  cuts  in 
social  programs.  This  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant budget  battle  of  the  Reagan  term," 
says  Robert  Greenstein.  a  private  Washing- 
ton researcher  who  analyzes  the  effects  of 
budget  proposals  on  the  poor. 

Among  proposals  being  discussed  in  the 
administration  are  two  that  would  seriously 
reduce  food-stamp  benefits  to  the  elderly. 
One  would  raise  to  35  percent  from  30  per- 
cent the  portion  of  income  subtracted  from 
projected  food  costs  to  determine  the  bene- 
fit level.  That  seemingly  modest  chimge  gets 
magnified  in  the  calculations,  and  the 
people  who  would  suffer  the  largest  propor- 
tional cuts  would  be  the  elderly.  Mr.  Green- 
stein explains.  He  says  monthly  food  stamps 
for  an  elderly  couple  with  monthly  income 
of  $425  would  drop  to  $10  from  $26. 

In  addition,  the  administration  also  will 
apparently  seek  to  reduce  food-stamp  bene- 
Hts  by  $3.50  to  $5  for  each  $10  of  low- 
income  energy  assistance  received.  About  40 
percent  of  these  recipients  are  elderly  and 
would  lose  a  significant  part  of  their  food 
stamps  during  winter  months. 

The  1983  budget  probably  will  Include 
drastic  reductions  in  new  public-housing 
construction,  and  it  could  change  radically 
the  Medicare  and  hoasing-payment  systems 
in  ways  that  senior-citizen  groups  contend 
(and  Reaganites  deny)  could  make  them 
more  costly  to  the  elderly.  One  possibility: 
Instead  of  reimbursing  actual  costs,  the  gov- 
ernment could  make  one  payment  annually, 
based  on  average  costs.  That  would  effec- 
tively cap  government  expenditures.  Politi- 
cal opposition  could  force  modifications,  but 
severe  cuts  of  some  kind  are  considered  defi- 
nite in  both  areas. 

There  is  also  discussion  of  adding  the 
value  of  food  stamps  received  to  income  cal- 
culations. That  change  would  mean  in- 
creased rent  payments  for  residents  of  sub- 
sidized housing,  who  pay  a  percentage  of 
their  income. 

riagan's  defenders 

Of  course,  believers  in  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram contend  that  his  tax  cuts,  tax  indexing 
beginning  in  1984  and,  especially,  the 
hoped-for  reduction  in  inflation  will  offset 
budget  cuts.  "The  elderly  are  most  hurt  by 
inflation. "  says  Curt  Clinkscales.  the  nation- 
al director  of  the  conservative  National  Alli- 
ance of  Senior  Citizens.  "With  lessened  in- 
flation, their  dollars  will  go  further." 

Besides,  he  contends,  the  needy  will  be 
protected  while  the  greedy  will  be  exposed. 
"So  many  people  who  are  not  poor  are  get- 
ting benefits."   he  says.    'I  see   these  old 
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people  partaking  in  these  federally  funded 
meal  programs  and.  my  God.  they're  driving 
down  there  in  Cadillacs." 

Among  the  elderly,  such  believers  are 
probably  a  minority,  however.  Most  see 
their  checks  reduced  and  their  out-of-pocket 
costs  increased— and  they  worry.  "The  cuts 
aren't  a  lot.  mostly  under  $20  a  month  so 
far. "  says  Mrs.  Brauer.  the  social  worker. 
■'But  when  you're  living  on  $250  a  month, 
that's  quite  a  bit. " 

The  cuts  could  have  been  worse  but  for 
political  pressure  from  the  elderly.  In  a  rap- 
idly aging  society,  the  political  voice  of  the 
aged  has  grown  ever  louder.  There  are  25 
million  of  them,  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
them  vote  than  in  other  age  groups.  In  fact, 
this  country  could  be  a  gerontocracy  by  the 
next  century,  contends  Fernando  Torres- 
Gil,  an  assistant  professor  of  gerontology 
and  public  administration  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  "It's  no  accident 
that  Reagan's  program  was  sailing  along 
until  he  got  to  Social  Security;  then  the  el- 
derly showed  their  muscle. " 

But  the  senior  citizens  who  jeered  admin- 
istration officials  at  the  recent  White  House 
conference  on  aging  and  haunt  the  halls  of 
Congress  are  light-years  away  from  the  resi- 
dents of  Division  l£  Salle.  Here,  Mr.  Reagan 
has  brought  despair  and  helplessness,  Mrs. 
Brauer  says,  and  little  political  militancy.  "I 
wish  I'd  see  that,  but  I  don't."  she  says. 
"They  seem  more  beaten  than  ever. " 

Each  weekday,  75  or  so  of  the  elderly 
gather  here  about  11  a.m.,  register,  pay  75 
cents,  take  a  number  and  wait  for  their  fed- 
erally subsidized  meals.  The  cafeteria  is  one 
of  a  handful  of  "nutrition  centers "  serving 
meals  to  the  elderly  around  the  city.  Some 
of  the  diners,  therefore,  don't  live  in  the 
building;  they  are  all  old  and  poor,  though. 

The  meal  is  franks  and  beans,  and  Wanda 
Jablonski,  86  years  old,  picks  at  her  food 
while  a  neighbor  takes  some  of  her  milk.  So 
far,  she  says,  her  food  stamps  have  been  cut 
from  $44  a  month  to  $10.  Why?  "1  don't  re- 
member." she  says.  Also,  she  complains, 
visits  to  a  doctor  for  her  glaucoma  cost  her 
$25.  "Now  the  government  doesn't  want  to 
give  nothing  for  that, "  she  says. 

Still,  her  greatest  fear  concerns  her  $235- 
a-month  Social  Security  benefit.  "They 
should  never  cut  my  Social  Security.  Can 
you  see  that  my  benefits  aren't  cut?"  She 
asks  a  visitor  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
government  programs. 

UTTLE  CHANGE  SO  FAR 

Sammie  Stewart,  69,  hasn't  felt  much 
change  yet.  ""It's  just  anxiety  right  now, 
from  what  you  read,"  he  says.  "Besides, 
there's  nothing  he  (Mr.  Reagan)  can  do  that 
can  affect  me:  my  budget  is  very  low." 

Mr.  Stewart  won't  give  numbers,  but  says 
he  lives  off  Social  Security  and  food  stamps. 
"I  only  get  a  small  amount  of  food  stamps, 
but  it  helps  out,"  he  says.  "With  my  small 
Social  Security,  I  barely  make  ends  meet." 
Neither  has  been  cut.  he  says,  but  he  fears 
the  future.  Transportation  for  the  elderly  is 
being  reduced  and.  in  a  year,  he  predicts 
that  the  subsidized  lunches  such  as  those 
served  here  will  be  cut  down  or  cut  out.  "It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  arms  they're  never  going  to  use 
when  there  are  people  here  who  need  food." 
he  says. 

Budget  cutbacks  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  seem  to  snowball  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  people  here— at  a  time  when 
rents,  utility  bills  and  food  prices  are  climb- 
ing. William  Siegel.  community  and  tenant- 
relations  aide  for  the  building,  provides  a 
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laundry  list  of  troubles:  Food  stamps  are 
being  cut  back.  So  are  maintenance  services. 
"About  300  craftsmen  were  cut  by  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority, "  he  says.  "If  the 
toilets  are  backed  up  or  a  room  needs  re- 
painting, it  will  take  longer. "  Free  enter- 
tainment that  used  to  be  provided  for  par- 
ties in  the  building  and  the  buses  that  used 
to  be  supplied  for  outings  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Because  of  the  Reagan  budget  cuts? 
he  is  asked.  "That's  what  I  was  told."  he 
says. 

MILITANT  EXCEPTION 

Sidney  De  Koben.  70.  is  an  exception  here: 
he  is  a  true  militant.  Mr.  De  Koben  belongs 
to  a  group  called  Metro  Seniors  in  Action, 
and  he  has  taken  to  the  stumps  and  the 
streets  to  protest  Reaganomics.  "These  are 
vicious  cuts."  he  says.  "It's  like  a  vicious 
Robin  Hood  taking  from  the  poor  and 
giving  to  the  rich. " 

What  Is  of  most  concern  to  him.  like  the 
majority  of  residents  here,  is  Social  Securi- 
ty. "It  provides  them  with  a  bit  of  pride." 
Mrs.  Brauer  explains.  "It  isn't  public-dole 
money;  they  feel  they  earned  it.  that  they 
put  it  In  there." 

Mr.  De  Koben,  once  a  manual  laborer,  re- 
ceives $335  a  month  from  Social  Security. 
He  spends  $40.50  a  month  on  rent  (exclud- 
ing his  electricity  bill).  He  doesn't  get  food 
stamps.  "I  think  I'm  above  that  (income) 
level,"  he  says,  conceding  that  he  isn't  sure 
and  will  check  with  social -services  people.  "I 
don't  eat  so  much  anyway,"  he  adds. 

"There's  going  to  be  some  cuts"  in  Social 
Security,  he  says.  "Reagan  says  he  won't 
hurt  the  present  people,  but  in  the  future, 
he'll  have  tc  cut  them,  too. 

NEWBORN  LION 

"I  hate  to  be  vicious,"  he  adds,  "but  we 
should  drive  the  snakes  out  of  Washington 
like  St.  Patrick  drove  the  snakes  out  of  Ire- 
land."  He  leans  back,  smiling.  "I  used  to  be 
quiet  as  a  lamb."  he  says.  "Now.  I  roar  like  a 
lion." 

The  next  day.  government  representatives 
appear  at  the  building  for  a  briefing  on  how 
the  budget  proposals  will  affect  the  elderly. 
Speakers  discuss  Social  Security.  Medicaid 
and  food  stamps,  with  a  mind-boggling  maze 
of  eligibility  and  cross-eligibility  require- 
ments and  exceptions.  The  questions  are 
similar:  nuts-and-bolts  queries  about  cuts  in 
government  checks.  The  answers  are  fre- 
quently followed  by  residents  complaining. 
"I  just  don't  understand  it. "  And  there  is 
skepticism  about  the  Social  Security  spokes- 
man's contention  that  the  system  Is  running 
out  of  money.  Finally,  state  Rep.  Jesse 
White  concludes  the  seemingly  fruitless 
meeting. 

"Mr.  De  Koben  asked  if  we  had  any  good 
news."  he  says.  ""Frankly,  no.  I  know  you've 
been  tightening  your  belts,  but  you  may 
have  to  tighten  them  some  more."* 


WOLFE  PUBLICATIONS:  25 
YEARS  OF  QUALITY  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
age  of  nationwide  newspaper  chains 
and  syndicates,  I  find  it  exciting  to 
follow  the  progress  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent newspapers  and  locally  owned 
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chains  that  service  my  home  region  of 
western  New  York.  One  of  New 
York's— if  not  the  Nation's— finest 
newspaper  publishers,  Andrew  D. 
Wolfe,  is  currently  celebrating  his 
25th  anniversary  as  the  owner  of  seven 
western  New  York  weekly  newspapers. 
His  success  is  an  indication  that  hope 
for  the  future  of  independent,  local 
newspapers  is  not  entirely  misplaced. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  Andrew  D. 
Wolfe  entered  into  the  newspaper 
business  in  a  quite  and  tiny  way.  As 
publisher  of  three  small  weeklies,  the 
Brighton-Pittsford  Post,  the  East 
Rochester  Herald,  and  the  Penfield 
Republican,  Wolfe  turned  out  about 
1.250  issues  each  week.  As  his  silver 
anniversary  report  on  the  first  25 
years  notes,  "in  many  ways  these 
printing  methods  were  closer  to  the 
methods  used  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  the  1700's."  But  growth  was  just 
aroimd  the  comer. 

From  a  paid  circulation  of  1.250  with 
8  pages  to  an  issue,  the  3  publications 
leaped  to  a  circulation  of  over  3.000 
with  12  to  16  pages  per  issue  within  a 
year. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  quar- 
ter century.  Andrew  D.  Wolfe's  entre- 
preneurial skills  led  to  growth  in  both 
the  size  and  quality  of  his  publica- 
tions. Today,  his  chain  of  seven  west- 
em  New  York  weekly  newspapers  in- 
cludes: the  Brighton-Pittsford  Post, 
the  East  Rochester  Post-Herald,  the 
Penfield  Post-Republican,  the  Henriet- 
ta Post,  the  Greece  Post,  the  Ironde- 
quoit  Press,  and  the  Brockport  Post. 
With  a  modem  plant  and  superb 
equipment.  Wolfe's  outstanding  staff 
of  editors,  writers,  artists,  sales  and 
clerical  staff  have  at  their  disposal  the 
tools  with  which  to  turn  out  quality 
newspapers.  And.  judging  by  the  con- 
tinued gains  in  circulation  over  the 
past  25  years,  the  public  recognizes 
and  appreciates  this  quality. 

Andrew  Wolfe's  dream  of  creating  a 
quality  product  and  a  successful  busi- 
ness enterprise  has  been  realized  seven 
times  over.  Today,  his  newspaper  busi- 
ness employs  over  75  full-time  and  40 
part-time  people;  gross  business 
volume  in  1982  is  expected  to  exceed 
$2  million. 

The  tributes  that  come  with  25  suc- 
cessful years  in  business  are  always 
well  earned.  But,  when  they  come  in 
the  very  tough  business  of  publishing 
local  weekly  newspapers,  they  are  even 
more  deserved.  Andrew  Wolfe  has 
done  a  service  to  his  community  for  25 
years  and  stands  out  as  an  example  of 
why  individual  initiative  and  public 
concern  still  have  a  place  in  the  news- 
paper industry. 

A  copy  of  an  article  reviewing  the 
first  25  years  of  Wolfe  Publications. 
Inc.,  follows: 

A  Brief  History  of  Wolfe  Publications— 
25  Years— Week  by  Week  Time  Flies 
Swiftly 

A  little  over  25  years  ago.  Wolfe  Publica- 
tions produced  three  newspapers  each  week. 
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They  consisted  of  eight  small  pages  each. 
four  pages  of  which  were  common  or  identi- 
cal pages. 

The  press  on  which  they  were  printed  had 
been  built  in  1897  and  then  was  60  years  old. 
The  type  of  ads  and  news  text  was  produced 
by  temperamental  linotype  machines,  one 
of  which  dated  to  1910  and  the  other  to 
1917.  A  third  linotype  did  not  work,  but  was 
used  as  a  source  of  spare  parts  for  the  other 
two. 

The  papers  were  printed  en  individual 
sheete.  fed  into  the  press  by  a  pressman 
standing  on  a  small  platform  about  40 
inches  above  the  floor.  Pour  pages  were 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  sheets,  which  sub- 
sequently were  turned  over  so  that  the  re- 
maining four  pages  could  be  printed  on  the 
reverse  side. 

Paid  circulation  was  about  1.250.  The 
principal  paper  was  The  Brighton-Pittsford 
Post,  an  outgrowth  of  The  Plttsford  Post, 
which  had  been  established  in  1932  In  PitU- 
ford.  The  other  papers  were  The  East  Roch- 
ester Herald,  established  in  1909  as  East 
Rochester  Realties.  The  third  paper.  The 
Penfield  Republican,  had  been  started  In 
1951  by  LeRoy  and  Esther  Percy,  owners 
from  1942  until  the  purchase  by  Andrew  D. 
Wolfe  25  years  ago. 

In  many  ways,  these  printing  meth<xis 
were  closer  to  the  methods  used  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  In  the  1700's  than  to  the 
photo-lithographic  methods  used  by  Wolfe 
Publications  today. 

Today,  there  are  seven  newspapers,  plus 
the  New  York-Pennsylvania  Collector, 
which  provides  news  and  background  on  art 
and  antique.  Nearly  50.000  newspapers  are 
printed  weekly,  and  the  Brighton-Pittsford 
Post,  the  largest  newspaper,  averages  be- 
tween 40  and  60  pages  a  week,  with  80  pages 
as  the  record  large  edition. 

Wolfe  recalls  that  the  first  three  years  of 
his  ownership  were  grim  financially. 

The  company  in  the  first  year  of  his  own- 
ership had  a  gross  volume  of  just  more  than 
$80,000.  of  which  nearly  25  percent  came 
from  job  printing,  mostly  small  jobs  for 
local  businessmen,  and  for  towns,  schools, 
and  local  politicans. 

By  the  end  of  that  year,  circulation  had 
climbed  to  alwut  3.000  and  papers  were  run- 
ning from  about  12  to  an  occasional  16 
pages. 

A  key  development  in  the  following  year, 
1958.  was  the  appearance  of  Jane  MoUen- 
dorf.  now  Mrs.  Robert  Carter,  who  had 
grown  up  in  Brighton  and  had  worked  at 
the  legendary  Elmer's  Garage  at  12  Comers 
t)efore  moving  to  Chicago. 

Returning  here,  she  determined  to  enter 
the  newspaper  business,  which  had  long  fas- 
cinated her. 

Originally,  she  was  employed  as  Wolfe's 
secretary,  but  a  strong  business  background, 
plus  knowledge  of  the  community  and  a 
knack  of  working  with  advertisers  soon  dic- 
tated a  switch  to  advertising.  With  a  change 
of  personnel,  she  became  advertising  man- 
ager, a  post  which  she  was  to  hold  for 
nearly  20  years.  Her  skill  was  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  made  possible  the  development  of 
the  newspapers. 
The  year  1959  was  pivotal. 
Increasing  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
company  led  Wolfe  to  employ  a  circulation 
development  firm,  a  type  of  company  then 
common  in  the  news  busine^,  but  which 
now  largely  has  disappeared. 

These  firms  had  a  pattern  in  which  prizes 
were  offered  to  local  residents  for  selling 
newspapers,  with  the  grand  prize  usually  an 
automobile. 
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The  contest,  carried  out  In  the  Pall,  was 
paralleled  by  the  success  of  a  colorful  and 
exciting  undefeated  football  team  at  Brigh- 
ton High  School.  Much  community  interest 
In  Brighton  centered  on  the  team,  and  par- 
ents and  others  were  delighted  to  find  com- 
plete descriptions  of  the  games  in  the  Brigh- 
ton-Plttsford  Post. 

That  helped  make  easier  the  word  of  the 
subscription  sellers,  and  the  circulation 
drive  was  an  important  success. 

At  its  end,  the  Brlghton-Plttsford  newspa- 
per's circulation  had  topped  4,500,  and  the 
overall  circulation  was  above  6,000. 

The  problem,  says  Wolfe,  was  that  most 
people  in  Monroe  County,  including  adver- 
tisers, didn't  readily  accept  the  idea  that  a 
useful  role  could  be  played  by  well-edited 
community  newspapers  providing  detailed, 
well-written  local  coverage. 

"Such  newspapers  had  been  conunon  for  a 
decade  or  so  in  areas  around  New  Yorlc,  Chi- 
cago, and  Los  Angeles,  but  had  not  devel- 
oped here. 

"Another  problem  was  that  our  equip- 
ment was  old,  and  many  printing  people 
didn't  want  to  work  in  a  small  shop  in  what 
even  then  still  was  considered  country.  And 
the  volume  of  business  simply  didn't  permit 
employment  of  experienced  people  in  news 
and  advertising." 

The  result,  Wolfe's  directors  recall,  was 
that  he  wrote  a  good  deal  of  the  paper  him- 
self, sold  most  of  the  advertising,  covered 
school  athletic  contests,  took  photos  with 
an  old  Polaroid  camera,  and  allocated  Satur- 
day mornings  to  selling  subscriptions  with 
telephone  calls.  Sundays  went  to  writing 
editions,  a  personal  column,  and  making 
phone  calls  to  school  coaches  so  that  Satur- 
day games  could  be  written  up. 

The  first  year  of  his  ownership,  Wolfe 
says,  was  attempting  to  get  the  newspapers 
reorganized  so  that  steps  could  be  taken 
toward  creating  the  kind  of  newspapers  he 
envisioned. 

A  major  step  came  in  the  Summer  of  1957 
when  he  purchased  an  ancient,  but  still- 
serviceable  roll-fed  press,  which  could  print 
up  to  16  pages  at  one  time. 

This  press,  he  says,  like  the  linotype  ma- 
chines, was  notional,  but  it  opened  the  way 
for  growth  because  of  its  greater  capacity 
and  a  speed  of  almost  3,000  papers  per  hour. 

Its  glaring  fault  was  the  paper  rolls  fre- 
quently would  break,  each  such  break 
making  necessary  a  20-minute  delay  to 
remove  torn  paper  from  printing  rollers  and 
to  rethread  the  paper  through  the  roller. 

"For  the  first  time,"  Wolfe  recalls,  'I  al- 
lowed myself  to  feel  that  possibly  I  had  not 
been  butting  my  head  against  a  stone  wall." 

A  machine  was  purchased  to  enable  large 
headlines  to  be  cast  in  metal.  It  was  a  major 
improvement  over  the  old  handset-type 
headlines,  which  often  employed  ancient 
wooden  type. 

Another  important  Improvement  was  the 
purchase  of  a  machine  that  could  provide 
plastic  plates  for  printing  photos.  The  old 
method  for  such  plates  had  been  to  send 
photos  to  a  specialized  plant  in  Florida 
every  Sunday  from  the  main  Rochester  post 
office  before  5  p.m.  The  completed  magnesi- 
um plates  were  returned  via  air  mail  by 
Tuesday  morning— a  rather  remarkable  pro- 
cedure and  performance. 

More  important,  perhaps,  was  the  move  of 
the  office  and  plant  from  the  Monroe- 
Clover  location  to  an  old  garage  building  on 
State  St.,  Pltteford. 

Primitive  as  the  new  quarters  were  in 
some  ways,  they  were  attractive  and  service- 
able. The  savings  in  rent  were  vital  in 
making  possible  new  progress. 
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In  1961  another  circulation  campaign  was 
carried  out  and  it  brought  circulation  to 
more  than  15.000. 

A  significant  result  of  the  campaign  was 
that  the  second-prize  winner,  Helen  Jones 
of  Henrietta,  remained  with  the  company  as 
circulation  manager. 

Her  meticulous  and  detailed  program  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  expansion  of  the 
newspaper. 

Another  important  step  was  the  establish- 
ment of  The  Henrietta  Post  in  1961.  This 
newspaper,  serving  Rush  as  well  as  Henriet- 
ta, filled  a  need  in  those  communities  for 
local  coverage. 

The  following  two  years  saw  such  substan- 
tial growth  that  it  became  apparent  that 
the  press  bought  in  1957  no  longer  could 
produce  the  numbers  of  papers  needed. 

There  followed  long  study,  which  resulted 
in  a  decision  to  abandon  the  old  "hot-lead" 
(metal-type)  method  of  printing  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  phototypesettlng  for  composi- 
tion, and  use  of  a  lithographic  process  in 
printing. 

Longtime  friends,  the  Measer  family,  who 
operate  the  Amherst  Bee  in  Williamsville 
ajid  other  Buffalo-area  newspapers,  were 
most  helpful  in  planning  this  move. 

And  it  was  decided  to  close  down  printing 
in  our  own  plant  and  have  our  actual  print- 
ing or  presswork  done  at  Western  New  York 
Offset  Press  in  Clarence.  This  plant,  partial- 
ly owned  by  the  Measers,  was  extremely 
helpful  as  we  made  the  complicated  shift  in 
1964  from  the  old  to  the  new  printing  meth- 
ods. 

Much  finer  reproduction  of  photos  was  An 
important  result  of  the  move. 

And  Western's  large  presses  made  it  possi- 
ble for  production  to  keep  up  with  expan- 
sion of  the  circulation  rolls. 

The  busy  year  of  1964  say  circulation  top 
17,000.  It  also  saw  an  important  step  in  the 
purchase,  two  days  before  Christmas,  of  the 
old  Pittsford  Inn  building  in  Pittsford  as 
company  headquarters. 

Built  in  1818,  the  old  structure  had  been 
damaged  in  a  fire  and  appeared  to  be  in 
ramshackle  condition. 

But  careful  examination  proved  it  to  be 
sound.  When  the  building  had  been  repaired 
and  the  company  moved  into  it  in  the 
summer  of  1966,  the  building  provided  ex- 
ceptionally useful  space  for  the  expanding 
company. 

The  next  few  years  saw  progress  in  many 
areas. 

New  typesetting  equipment  was  bought, 
news  coverage  expanded,  and  the  newspa- 
pers were  growing  in  size. 

The  old  method  of  keeping  circulation 
records  by  hand  was  proving  a  difficult  task 
as  subscription  lists  grew,  and  a  computer- 
ized system  was  established.  This  has 
proved  a  godsend. 

The  year  1967  saw  the  establishment  of 
The  Greece  Poet.  Effort  first  was  made  to 
buy  the  old  Greece  Press.  When  this  proved 
impossible,  the  company  started  its  own 
newspaper.  Fortunately,  it  quickly  gained 
circulation  and  has  been  growing  ever  since. 

Meanwhile,  gross  volume  of  business  had 
been  making  progress. 

Although  the  first  three  years  of  business 
saw  growth  only  from  about  $80,000  to 
$107,000,  the  volume  had  advanced  to 
$225,000  by  1965. 

By  1970  circulation  exceeded  30,000,  and 
gross  volume  of  business  was  in  excess  of 
$500,000. 

The  task  of  sending  full-page  negatives  to 
the  press  in  Clarence,  necessitating  numer- 
ous trips  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  now 
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was  becoming  onerous.  And  the  longer  press 
runs,  plus  the  increased  time  needed  for  ad- 
dressing, suggested  that  the  future  use  of 
Western  would  become  a  problem  if  newspa- 
pers were  to  be  delivered  at  the  post  offices 
on  time. 

Thus,  in  1970,  it  was  reluctantly  decided 
to  end  the  fine  relationship  with  Western 
New  York  Offset.  Again  the  Measers  were 
extremely  helpful  in  aiding  to  build  and 
equip  a  press  plant  on  Phillips  Rd..  Fishers, 
a  half-mile  from  thruway  Exit  45  and  the 
eastern  terminus  of  Route  490. 

The  location,  near  490,  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  reach  all  circulation  areas  rapidly. 

The  press  plant  was  opened  in  1972  and 
met  all  expectations.  It  was  enlarged  in 
1975,  and  now  houses  Wolfe  finance  and  cir- 
culation offices,  as  well  as  the  press  plant. 

Next  major  steps  were  the  establishment 
of  The  Brockport  Post  in  1973  and  purchase 
of  The  Irondequoit  Press,  originally  estab- 
lished in  1932,  in  1974. 

Important  in  the  history  was  the  addition 
of  Michael  Holvey  to  the  management  staff 
in  1971.  A  certified  public  accountant  who 
had  worked  for  a  major  national  accounting 
firm,  Holvey  initially  supervised  financial 
aspects  of  the  business,  then  becoming  re- 
sponsible also  for  production. 

Later,  he  was  assigned  other  aspects  of 
general  management  and,  in  1981,  was  to 
become  president  of  the  company  (Wolfe 
moving  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  board, 
while  remaining  as  editor,  publisher,  and 
chief  executive  officer). 

A  unique  contribution  made  by  Holvey 
was  to  plan  Installation  of  the  company's 
own  Wang  computer  systems. 

Touching  all  aspects  of  the  business,  these 
systems  are  believed  more  extensive  than  in 
any  newspaper  company  of  Wolfe  Publica- 
tions' size.  They  give  management  excep- 
tionally complete  insight  into  all  aspects  of 
the  business. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  had  Increased  its 
job  printing  activities,  which  now  special- 
ized in  newspaper  printing  and  other  peri- 
odicals. 

Wolfe  Publications,  also,  in  1976,  seeking 
diversification,  established  The  New  York- 
Pennsylvania  Collector  to  provide  news  of 
antiques  and  art. 

Under  the  skilled  editorship  of  Nancy 
Bolger,  it  has  become  recognized  as  the 
best-edited  journal  of  its  kind,  and  more 
than  7,500  copies  are  distributed  each 
month. 

Advertising  grew  steadily  over  the  years. 
Now  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
successor,  Valerie  DlCostanza,  the  depart- 
ment has  been  instituting  many  innovative 
approaches  and  has  recorded  record  sales  in 
each  successive  year. 

Circulation  of  the  Monroe  County  region- 
al newspapers  topped  42,000  in  1975,  and 
now  is  approaching  50,000. 

Whereas  the  total  staff  in  1957  numbered 
only  six,  there  are  now  more  than  75  full 
time  employees,  with  more  than  40  working 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Gross  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  expected  to  top  $2  million  in  1982. 

What  does  Wolfe  think  of  all  this? 

"When  I  look  at  the  path  traveled,"  he 
says,  "I  think  I  feel  tired. " 

But  he  adds:  'Many  wonderful  people 
have  helped  develop  the  company,  and  the 
help  from  so  many  people  in  the  metropoli- 
tan community  has  not  only  been  heart- 
warming, but  hsis  been  a  great  experience 
for  us  all." 

The  future? 

Wolfe  says:  "In  spite  of  all  the  develop- 
ments in  electronics  media,  and  all  other 
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manner  of  publication,  I  think  the  future  of 
the  true  community  newspaper,  if  it  re- 
mains true  to  Its  Ideals,  is  very  secure. 

"Large  metropolitan  newspapers  have 
been  running  into  many  different  types  of 
problems,  which  fortunately  do  not  have  a 
major  effect  on  competent  community 
newspapers. 

"I  think  the  future  is  very  promising. 

"And  I  think  we  will  continue  to  draw  in 
people  of  outstanding  ability  because,  of  all 
the  kinds  of  journalism,  commmunity  news- 
papers, so  close  to  the  reader,  are  the  most 
rewarding."* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  conmiittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procediu-e  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
January  28,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JANUARY  29 
8:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee budget  for  1982.  and  other  com- 
mittee business. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  958,  imposing  an 
additional  duty  upon  imported  articles 
which  are  the  products  of  a  nonmar- 
ket  economy  country. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  1 
9:00  a.m. 
•Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761, 
S.  1975  and  S.   1992,  bills  extending 
the  effects  of  (Sertaln  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed    briefing    on    worldwide    intelli- 
gence matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
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Foreign  Relations 
To   hold   hearings   on   East/West   rela- 
tions. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
denying  tax  exemption  to  racially  dis- 
criminatory private  schools. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  visa  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(Public  Law  94-571). 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  work 
force    In    the    Federal    procurement 
system. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Reynaldo  P.  Maduro,  of  Maryland,  to 
be     an    Assistant     Director    of    the 
ACTION  Agency,  Cathie  A.  Shattuck, 
of  Colorado,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  William  J.  Bennett,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  whether  to 
increase  the  limitation  set  forth  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  on  certain  small  busi- 
ness construction  loan  contracts  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  U.S.  military 
posture,  and  to  review  the  proposed 
budget  request  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense. 

212  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  iiosslbilities  of  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  postal  patron  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  97-69,  strength- 
ening and  clarifying  the  congressional 
franking  law. 

301  Russell  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  S3.  S.  1761. 
S.  1975,  and  S.   1992,  bills  extending 
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the  effects  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  previous  agricultural 
embargoes. 

324  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1018.  prohibit- 
ing   the    Federal    Government    from 
funding    commercial    and    residential 
growth  on  undeveloped  barrier  beach- 
es and  Islands. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1785,  increasing 
the  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  immediate 
removal  of  cert&ln  individuals  convict- 
ed of  crimes  relating  to  his  official  po- 
sition, broadening  the  definition  of  the 
types  of  positions  an  Individual  is 
barred  from  upon  conviction,  increas- 
ing the  time  of  disbarment  from  5  to 
10  years,  escrowlng  a  convicted  offi- 
cial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detecting  and  Investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  newly  au- 
thorized programs  for  the  Adolescent 
FamUy  Life  Program,  Tuberculosis 
Control  Program,  Preventive  Medicine 
Residencies,  Special  Health  Profes- 
sions Initiatives,  and  emergency  fund- 
ing for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Joint  Ek:onomic 
To  resume  hearings  In  preparation  of  Its 
forthcoming  annual   report,   focusing 
on  the  economic  status  of  women. 

2154  Raybum  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  cost-growth  In  the 
Army  A-H  64  attack  helicopter  pro- 
gram. 

212  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   bank   holding  companies 
to  establish  securities  affiliates  which 
could    underwrite   municipal    revenue 
bonds    and    operate,    advise    and    sell 
shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed  di- 
vestiture  of  American   Telephone   & 
Telegraph. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761.  S. 
1975  and  S.  1992,  bills  extending  the 
effects   of  certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1937,  extending 
until  June  30,  1985  the  expiration  date 
of  section  252,  which  provides  a  limit- 
ed antitrust  defense  for  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies  participating   in   the   interna- 
tional energy  program,  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  East/West  rela- 
tions. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, Department  of  Justice. 

357  Russell  Building 

FEBRUARY  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subconunittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment of  the  Conmilttee  on  Finance  on 
S.  1828,  providing  for  special  tax  treat- 
ment of  partnerships  between  thrift 
institutions  and  others. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  on  S.  1828,  pro- 
viding for  special  tax  treatment  of 
partnerships  between  thrift  institu- 
tions and  others. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1182,  proposed  Longshoremens  and 
Harbor    Workers    Compensation    Act 
Amendments  of  1981,  and  S.  1785,  pro- 
posed Labor  Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  John  W.  Hernandez,  Jr..  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Venezuela  pro- 
posed arms  sale. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  begin  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  Congressional  support  agencies,  fo- 
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cusing  on  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment. 

I  301  Russell  Building 

1:30  p.m.  f 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  emergency  immi- 
gration powers. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  bank  holding  compa- 
nies  to  establish  securities   affiliates 
which  could  underwrite  municipal  rev- 
enue bonds  and  operate,  advise  and 
sell  shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1182,  proposed  Longshoremens  and 
Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1981,  and  S.  1785,  pro- 
posed Labor  Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3782.  permit- 
ting the  steamship  vessel.  Oceanic 
Constitution,  to  enter  the  Hawaiian 
Island  cruise  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations     and     other     conunittee 
business. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  refugee 
assistance  regulation  changes. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  establish  securities  affiliates 
which  could  underwrite  municipal  rev- 
enue bonds  and  operate,   advise  and 
sell  shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in   the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
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mendations  which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  evaluate  the  Water- 
way User  Charge  Study,  authorized  by 
section  205  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
502). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans  and  International 
Operations,  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  acid  rain. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Highway  Bridge  Re- 
placement   and    Rehabilitation    Pro- 
gram. I 

I    4200  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11 
9:30  a.m.  | 

Finance  I 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1511.  clarifying 
the  determination  of  the  definition  of 
a  country  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in  enforcing 
the  trade  agreement  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  responding  to  for- 
eign practices  that  are  inconsistent 
with  trade  agreement  provisions  or 
burden  or  restrict  U.S.  commerce. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects   of   certain    provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  domestic 
programs  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  and 
the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in   the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
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Information  Science,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Ethical  Prob- 
lems in  Medicine. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  698.  assisting  the 
Yuma  County  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion,  Arizona,   to   relocate   the   head- 
quarters of  such   association;  S.   933, 
authorizing  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Belle    Fourche    irrigation    project    in 
South  Dakota:  S.  1409,  authorizing  the 
enlargement  of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
and    Reservoir    in    Wyoming;    and   S. 
1628,   providing   that   the   Emergency 
Fund  Act  of  1948  be  available  for  all 
projects  governed  by  Federal  reclama- 
tion acts. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761. 
S.   1975.  and  S.   1992,  bills  extending 
the  effects  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Ser\-lces.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  National  Mediation  Board, 
OSHA  Review  Commission,  and  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  House  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation  es- 
tablishing employment   training  poli- 
cies. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Ser\ices. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
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Suljcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities, on  proposed  legislation  estab- 
lishing employment  training  policies. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendmente   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  to  review  activities  of  the  Office 
of  the  Director.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Southern    Nevada    culinary    workers' 
pension  fund. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  fi- 
nancial institution  practices  restricting 
individuals    from    withdrawing    funds 
represented    by    checks    deposited    to 
their  accounte. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    economic 
Impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975  and  S.  1992,  bills  extending  the 
effecte  of  certain   provisions   of  the 
Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  licensing 
procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  licens- 
ing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  economic 
impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992,  bills  extending  the 
effecte   of   certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendmente   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

318  Russell  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  CoRunlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  employment  training  poli- 
cies. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


FEBRUARY  26 


9:30  a.m. 


•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
BImployment  and  Productivity  Sul)com- 
mlttee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  employment  training  poli- 
cies. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  scientific  activities  overseas, 
and  retirement  pay  for  commissioned 
officers.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Centers 
for  Disease  Control.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  stress  on  the  family  caused  by  the 
workplace. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Services  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  3 
9:30  a.tn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  operation  of 
American  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  Committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendation.s 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
Ices 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  Cemeterial  Expenses,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
refugee  programs.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  human 
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development   services   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 

I    MARCH  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

1  4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m.  | 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

I    MARCH  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

,  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:30  a.m.        I 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
pusiness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

,  4200  Dirksen  Building 

I     MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

I     MARCH  15 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  edu- 
cation block  grant  programs.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(New  York  City  loan  program). 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  impact 
aid,  vocational  and  adult  education,  li- 
braries and  learning  resources  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Education. 

j       1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m.  | 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search programs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 1 

I        1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  17 

9:30  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act 
(ERISA).      , 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  In- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
educational  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities overseas.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Post-secondary 
Education  (FIPSE).  and  education  sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
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institutions.  Howard  University,  de- 
partmental management  (salaries  and 
expenses),  and  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  In  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation  of   sex   education   pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volunta- 
rism in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    PrcKluctlvity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health,  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health,  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Elnvlron- 
mental  Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health,  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health,  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Labor 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  title  X  of  the  Public 
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Health  Service  Act  relating  to  the 
health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  activ- 
ity. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdtng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA),  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  social 
support  systems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

IilAY4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  11 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HIJD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Insti.ute  of  BuUding  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXJD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  we  ask  Your  blessing 
upon  the  people  of  our  world.  With  all 
the  forces  that  separate  us  and  the 
hatred  which  keeps  us  from  appreciat- 
ing our  common  humanity,  we  pray 
that  our  spirits  will  be  enlightened  by 
Your  presence  as  we  are  given  hope  by 
Your  promises.  Give  us  the  willingness 
to  use  our  talents  in  ways  that  cause 
understanding  between  nations  and 
give  peace  to  troubled  hearts.  This  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  January  25, 
1982,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  97TH 
CONGRESS  IN  COMMEMORA- 
TION OF  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
FRANKTilN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT 

During  the  recess  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  in  honor  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives 
presiding. 

The  U.S.  Army  Band  (Pershing's 
Own),  under  the  direction  of  Col. 
Eugene  W.  Allen,  leader  and  com- 
mander, entered  the  door  to  the  left  of 
the  SpesJter,  took  the  positions  as- 
signed to  them,  and  presented  a  prel- 
ude concert. 

The  honored  guests,  the  Honorable 
James  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Elliott  Roose- 
velt, Mrs.  John  Roosevelt,  and  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren  of 
the  late  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  entered  the  door  to  the 
right  of  the  Speaker  and  took  the  posi- 
tions assigned  to  them. 

The  Doorkeeper.  Hon.  James  P. 
Molloy,  announced  the  Vice  President 
and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who 


entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Vice  President  taking 
the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  the 
seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  220.  the 
joint  meeting  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  will  come 
to  order. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  flag 
of  the  United  States. 

The  flag  was  carried  into  the  Cham- 
ber by  the  Joint  Armed  Forces  Color 
Guard. 

The  National  Anthem  was  presented 
by  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Midship- 
men Glee  Club,  John  Talley,  director. 

The  Color  Guard  saluted  the  Speak- 
er, faced  about,  and  saluted  the  House. 

The  Members  were  seated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  invocation  will 
be  given  by  the  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following  invo- 
cation: 

We  ask  Your  blessing.  O  God.  as  we 
come  together  to  celebrate  the  life  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  to  recall 
his  deeds  done  for  this  Nation,  and  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  tasks  of  our 
day.  As  we  look  to  the  past.  O  God,  we 
are  grateful  for  leaders  who  inspired 
and  gave  courage,  who  transcended 
the  common  level  of  life  and  who  gave 
hope  in  difficult  times.  May  the  con- 
tributions of  him  whom  we  remember 
this  day  encourage  each  of  us  to  face 
the  concerns  of  our  time  that  we  may 
be  worthy  of  the  heritage  that  we 
have  received  as  a  free  people.  May 
Your  providence  continue  to  strength- 
en our  hearts  and  bless  our  Nation 
that  in  all  things  we  may  truly  do  jus- 
tice, love  mercy  and  ever  walk  humbly 
with  You.  This  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Color  Guard 
will  now  post  the  colors. 

The  flag  was  posted,  and  the  Mem- 
bers were  seated. 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  honored 
today  to  have  with  us  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Roosevelt  family,  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
James  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Elliott  Roose- 
velt, and  Mrs.  John  Roosevelt,  and  the 
many  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children of  the  late  President. 

Will  they  all  kindly  rise,  please?  [Ap- 
plause.] 

We  are  also  pleased  to  have  some  of 
the  associates  of  the  late  President: 
Ms.  Grace  Tully,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  James  Rowe.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

And  from  the  F*resident's  home 
State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Hugh  Carey,  a  former  Member,  and 
the  Governor  of  New  York.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

We  will  now  have  a  medley  of  songs 
by  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Midship- 
men Glee  Club. 

An  interlude  of  songs  was  presented 
by  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Midship- 
men Glee  Club. 

D  1110 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  noted  author  and  historian 
of  the  Roosevelt  age.  Dr.  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  SCHLESINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
friends,  it  is  a  high  honor  for  me  to 
share  with  three  such  doughty  war- 
riors for  liberty  and  justice  as  Averell 
Harriman,  Claude  Pepper,  and  Jen- 
nings Randolph  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  most  eminent  legislative 
body  in  the  world. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  special  occasion 
that  brings  us  together.  We  have 
heard  all  our  lives  about  the  first  hun- 
dred days  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. We  gather  today  to  celebrate  his 
first  hundred  years. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  occasion. 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  as  he  liked  to  say, 
was  an  old  campaigner  who  loved  a 
good  fight;  but  he  was  not  a  strict 
party  man.  He  cast  his  first  Presiden- 
tial vote  for  a  progressive  Republi- 
can—after his  own  party  had  nominat- 
ed a  conservative  Democrat.  As  Presi- 
dent himself  in  1933,  he  appointed  two 
Republicans  to  his  Cabinet.  Seven 
years  later,  under  the  shadow  of  war, 
he  appointed  two  more. 

"People  tell  me,"  he  observed  at  a 
Democratic  party  dinner  in  1940,  "that 
I  hold  to  party  ties  less  tenaciously 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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than  most  of  my  predecessors  in  the 
Presidency,  that  I  have  too  many 
people  in  my  administration  who  are 
not  active  party  Democrats.  I  admit 
the  soft  impeachment." 

A  few  montlis  before  his  death  he 
was  exploring  the  possibility  of  a  polit- 
ical alliance  with  the  very  man  whom 
the  Republicans  had  nm  against  him 
just  4  years  earlier.  And,  while  we  are 
contemplating  the  latitudinarianism 
with  which  Presidents  sometimes 
regard  political  parties,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  recall  that  a  Republican 
President,  not  too  far  from  here  today, 
cast  his  first  four  Presidential  ballots 
for  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Jefferson  put  it  classically  in  his 
first  inaugural:  "We  have  called  by  dif- 
ferent names  brethren  of  the  same 
principle." 

Today,  to  bring  Jefferson  up  to  date, 
we  are  aU  Democrats,  we  are  all  Re- 
publicans, as  we  Join  to  honor  a  man 
who  belongs  not  Just  to  a  party  but  to 
the  essential  history  of  this  great  Re- 
public and  to  the  intimate  personal 
lives  of  most  of  us  in  this  illustrious 
Chamber. 

For  Franklin  Roosevelt  led  our 
Nation— led  every  one  of  us  over  the 
age  of  50 — through  what  have  been, 
save  for  the  Civil  War,  the  two  most 
grievous  crises  in  our  national  life  as  a 
free  state:  the  worst  depression  in 
American  history  and  the  greatest  war 
in  American  history. 

It  is  hard  today  to  remember  that 
America,  now  so  rich  and  bountiful, 
was  once,  not  too  many  years  ago,  a 
land  of  grim  poverty  and  aching  want, 
where  millions  who  sought  jobs  could 
not  find  them,  where  factories  stood 
empty  and  silent  and  crops  rotted  in 
the  fields  and  men  huddled  in  line  to 
get  a  cup  of  soup  and  a  piece  of  bread 
and  children  fought  for  food  in  gar- 
bage dumps. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  blanket  of  despair 
was  settling  across  the  land.  In  the 
1932  election,  more  than  a  million 
votes  were  cast  for  parties  dedicated  to 
the  abolition  of  the  capitalist  system. 

It  is  hard  to  remember  today  that 
America,  now  a  great  military  super- 
power, was  once,  not  too  many  years 
ago,  a  beset  and  embattled  nation,  its 
great  warships  sunk  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
its  new  and  inexperienced  Army  fight- 
ing for  its  life  in  North  Africa  and 
Italy,  in  France,  and  Guadalcanal,  its 
gallant  men  dying  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  in  China,  and  in  the  skies 
over  Japan.  These  terrible  ordeals  are 
now  distant  recollections.  They  recede 
in  memory  because  we  overcame  them; 
and  we  overcame  them  in  great  part 
because  of  the  exceptional  qualities  of 
leadership  that  fYanklin  Roosevelt 
brought  to  his  high  office— qualities 
that  nerved  his  countrymen  to  fulfill 
their  best  and  bravest  selves. 

An  idealist  in  purpose,  a  realist  in 
tactics.  F.  D.  R.  combined  boldness 
and   caution,   openness   and   devious- 


ness,  compassion  and  ruthlessness,  a 
genius  for  manipulation  and  a  genius 
for  inspiration.  He  not  only  enjoyed 
being  President  and  communicated 
that  enjoyment  to  the  country,  but  he 
knew  how  to  be  President.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  singularly  able 
and  outspoken  men  and  women  and 
drove  them  successfully  in  the  same 
harness.  He  fought  depression  and  war 
with  a  White  House  staff  far  smaller 
than  recent  Presidents  have  required 
for  less  arduous  challenges. 

Roosevelt  was  a  wonderfully  effec- 
tive President,  because  he  had  both 
the  craft  and  the  will  to  work  steadily 
toward  his  objectives,  and  he  was  a 
great  President  because  he  loved  this 
country,  its  meadows  and  plains,  and 
forests,  its  spirited  cities,  its  tranquil 
valleys,  and  its  rushing  streams;  and 
because  he  imparted  to  the  land  he 
loved  a  noble  vision  of  the  future— the 
vision  of  a  nation  that  could  be 
humane  and  free  and  abundant,  the 
vision  of  a  world  that  could  be  ordered 
and  peaceful  and  just. 

He  embodied  this  vision  in  a  glitter- 
ing personality— intrepid,  exhilarating, 
and  serene.  In  many  ways  a  conven- 
tional man,  he  had  a  zest  for  uncon- 
ventional ideas.  Nurtured  in  the  secu- 
rities of  a  patrician  past,  he  faced  with 
equanimity  the  terrors  of  a  shadowed 
future.  The  world,  he  understood,  was 
in  the  throes  of  incessant  and  inexora- 
ble change.  Like  Lincoln  before  him, 
he  regarded  the  dogmas  of  the  quiet 
past  as  inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present. 

"We  must  disenthrall  ourselves."  as 
Lincoln  said,  "and  then  we  shall  save 
our  country." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  saw  politics  as  an 
educational  process,  a  process  of  intel- 
lectual liberation,  and  he  saw  experi- 
ment as  the  method  of  democracy.  He 
doubted  that  democracy  could  endure 
when  one-third  of  the  Nation  was  ill- 
housed,  ill-clad,  ill-nourished.  The 
urgent  need,  he  liked  to  say,  was  to  es- 
tablish "a  fair  and  just  concert  of  in- 
terests"—to  restore  the  balance  of  life 
and  opportunity  between  business, 
labor,  and  agriculture,  city  and  coun- 
tryside, north  and  south  and  west,  and 
he  saw  the  National  Government  as 
the  people's  indispensable  instnmient 
in  the  abiding  battle  for  balance,  de- 
cency and  justice. 

We  have  a  philosophical  argument 
today  between  those  who  suppose  that 
if  we  leave  the  economy  to  its  own  de- 
vices, our  problems  will  solve  them- 
selves, and  those  who  believe  that 
Government  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
promoting  the  general  welfare. 

D  1120 

No  one  can  doubt  where  F.  D.  R. 
stood. 

A  laissez  faire  attitude  in  face  of 
human  suffering,  he  said,  demanded 
"not  only  greater  stoicism  but  greater 
faith  in  immutable  economic  law  and 


less  faith  in  the  ability  of  man  to  con- 
trol what  he  has  created  than  I,  for 
one,  have." 

Such  views  may  not  be  popular  at 
this  moment.  But  the  debate  between 
private  power  and  public  purpose  has 
gone  on  since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public. No  one  should  think  it  to  have 
been  finally  resolved  in  this  particular 
year  of  grace. 

F.  D.  R.'s  response  to  economic  crisis 
remolded  the  framework  of  American 
life,  civilized  our  economic  system,  and 
restored  popular  faith  in  democratic 
institutions.  Had  the  despair  of  the 
Depression  deepened,  the  anti-Com- 
munist votes  of  1932  would  have 
become  many  millions  in  1936  and 
1940,  but  in  fact  by  1940,  that  vote  had 
dwindled  to  a  pathetic  150,000. 

Business  leaders  did  not  altogether 
appreciate  Roosevelt's  efforts  on  their 
behalf,  and  called  him  a  traitor  to  his 
class.  The  achievement  of  the  New 
Deal,  it  may  be  said,  was  to  save  cap- 
italism from  the  capitalists.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Roosevelt's  revitalization  of  democ- 
racy had  impact  far  beyond  our  own 
borders.  This  was  a  time  when  across 
the  world  fanatic  ideologies  sacrificed 
human  beings  on  the  altar  of  dogma. 
Against  the  intoxication  of  creeds  and 
the  tyranny  of  absolutes,  Roosevelt 
fought  the  fight  of  decent  men  and 
women  struggling  day  by  day  to  make 
a  better  life  for  their  children.  He 
steered  between  the  extremes  of  or- 
thodoxy and  revolution,  moving 
always,  as  he  said,  "slightly  to  the  left 
of  center." 

"His  impulse."  said  Winston 
Churchill,  long  before  the  glory  of 
their  wartime  partnership,  "is  one 
which  makes  toward  the  fuller  life  of 
the  masses  of  people  in  every  land, 
and  which,  as  it  glows  the  brighter, 
may  well  eclipse  both  the  lurid  flames 
of  German-Nordic  self-assertion  and 
the  baleful,  unnatural  lights  which  are 
diffused  from  Soviet  Russia." 

Roosevelt  understood  that  America 
could  not  be  safe  as  a  democratic 
island  in  the  totalitarian  world.  He 
awoke  us  from  our  isolationist  slum- 
bers and  led  us  superbly  through  the 
agony  of  war  itself. 

The  generation,  that  triumphed  o\'er 
the  most  devastating  economic  trou- 
bles and  the  most  deadly  military  foes 
in  our  history  showed  the  world  what 
Americans  are  truly  capable  of. 

We  have  our  own  great  problems 
again,  but  it  does  no  good  to  exagger- 
ate their  difficulty  or  our  Impotence  In 
dealing  with  them.  Crises  ahead 
always  look  worse  than  crises  sur- 
mounted. This  does  not  prove  that 
they  are.  Self-pity  is  not  one  of  human 
kind's  ennobling  traits.  The  crises  that 
confronted  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  Wash- 
ington were  fairly  considerable,  too. 
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As  we  meet  the  problems  of  our  own 
age— and  meet  them  we  must— we  can 
surely  take  heart  from  the  memory  of 
F.  D.  R.  from  his  boundless  courage, 
his  inextinguishable  gaiety,  his  hard 
understanding  of  power,  his  instinct 
for  innovation,  his  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  man  to  control  what  he  has 
created,  and,  above  all,  from  his  inde- 
structible faith  in  democratic  institu- 
tions, his  imperturbable  trust  in  the 
strength  of  a  free  people,  and  his  over- 
flowing love  of  America. 

[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  now 
present  Miss  Leontyne  Price.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Miss  Leontyne  Price  sang  "America 
the  Beautiful"  and  the  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic." 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  there  is  but  one  man 
presently  serving  who  was  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Congress  as  a  Member 
during  those  eventful  and  memorable 
first  100  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
The  Chair  recognizes  at  this  time  the 
Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

D  1130 

Senator  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Vice  President.  I  want  to  thank 
our  colleagues  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  by  legislation,  without  par- 
tisanship, have  brought  this  event  into 
being.  And  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
all  those  who  may  be  listening  and 
perhaps  watching  throughout  Amer- 
ica, today  we  commemorate  the  birth 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  He,  as 
we  luiow  now  in  memory,  and  we  knew 
then,  was  a  national  lesider  who  sus- 
tained and  enlarged  the  legion  of  a 
free  society.  As  a  youth  he  Icnew  the 
world  of  wealth  and  privilege.  As  our 
President  he  gave  hope  to  the  home- 
less, he  created  jobs  for  the  jobless 
and  fostered  the  meaning  of  social  suid 
economic  justice  In  American  democ- 
racy. 

PYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  more 
perhaps  than  any  President,  saved  this 
Nation  from  being  torn  asunder  by 
class  conflict. 

On  March  4,  1933,  President  Roose- 
velt spoke  to  an  anguished  and  anx- 
ious and  a  divided  people.  Two  days 
later,  to  save  the  financial  institutions 
of  our  Republic,  he  proclaimed  a  na- 
tional bank  holiday,  closing  all  of  the 
banks  of  our  country.  On  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  March  9,  the  first  day 
of  the  new  Congress,  which  he  called 
into  an  emergency  session— Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  say  this  to  you  and  to  all  those 
who  perhaps  want  to  have  something 
recorded  which  is  a  fact— the  House 
passed,  without  a  rollcall,  that  legisla- 
tion. The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  7. 
passed  that  legislation.  The  President 
signed  it.  It  was  the  Emergency  Bank- 
ing Act,  and  it  was  all  done  in  that  one 
day. 


Thus  began  the  New  Deal,  sui  experi- 
ment in  using  an  unorthodox  means  to 
modify,  but  also  to  preserve  the  ortho- 
dox institutions  of  a  free  economy. 

In  that  second  week  of  March  1933 
we  were  faced  with  the  most  extreme 
test  of  national  purpose  and  will  since 
the  Civil  War.  Lincoln  saved  a  Union 
divided  against  itself.  Roosevelt  saved 
a  Nation  in  disarray  by  calling  forth  a 
shared  vision.  In  both  crises  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  the  good  sense  to  elect 
a  leader  who  drew  from  the  funda- 
mental moral  wellsprings  of  our 
Nation. 

Today  we  also  commemorate  the 
good  fortime  tuid  the  continuing 
wisdom  of  our  American  democracy. 

The  Roosevelt  vision  became  the 
New  Deal,  and  the  New  Deal  worked. 
The  New  Deal  created  jobs,  not  leaf- 
raking  jobs  as  was  said  by  some  then 
and  mistakenly  even  repeated  today, 
but  jobs  reclaiming  and  planting  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  forests,  building  more 
than  11,000  schools  and  thousands  of 
libraries  and  other  public  facilities. 

In  1933  millions  of  Americans  were 
working  for  bare  subsistence  wages. 
Almost  a  third  of  our  labor  force  was 
not  working  at  all.  Only  1  in  10  farm 
families  was  served  by  electricity. 
Annual  per  capita  cash  income  for 
farm  families  had  dropped  to  $48. 

Now  the  New  Deal  brought  hope 
where  there  was  despair.  It  brought 
work  where  there  was  unwanted  idle- 
ness. It  brought  unity  of  purpose 
where  there  was  national  chaos  and 
much  confusion. 

The  legislative  reforms  of  the  New 
Deal— I  stress  this— in  banking  and  fi- 
nance, in  agriculture  and  conservation 
practices,  in  eliminating  sweatshops 
and  child  labor  and  enabling  working 
men  and  women  to  organize  for  collec- 
tive bargaining,  in  creating  some  meas- 
ure of  security  for  the  elderly,  and  in 
harnessing  our  rivers  and  generating 
electricity,  that  electricity  going  to 
farm  and  city  homes  alike,  these  re- 
forms have  changed  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica and  have  been  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  American  life,  and  they  will 
not  be  torn  out. 

Between  1921  and  1933  more  than 
10,000  banks  closed  their  doors  in  this 
country,  destroying  faith  in  our  most 
basic  financial  institutions. 

On  October  1,  1936.  with  the  Presi- 
dent nmning  for  reelection  and  cam- 
paigning in  West  Virginia,  I  was  with 
him  at  the  time  he  received  a  telegram 
from  Washington.  It  informed  him 
that  for  the  first  time  in  55  years  we 
had  completed  a  full  year  without  a 
single  national  bank  failure.  This  was 
the  President.  I  say  advisedly,  who  was 
reviled  as  an  enemy  of  capitalism. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  the 
President  declared  his  constitutional 
duty  to  recommend  the  measures  that 
a  stricken  Nation  in  the  midst  of  a 
stricken  world  may  require.  Roosevelt 
did  just  that. 


The  actions  of  that  first  administra- 
tion were  not  always  guided  by  consist- 
ent economic  theory.  They  were  ex- 
perimental. Yes;  they  were  pragmatic. 
They  were  guided,  however,  by  con- 
sistent moral  purpose. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address  the 
President  made  that  purpose  explicit. 
He  stated,  "The  test  of  our  progress  is 
not  whether  we  add  more  to  the  abun- 
dance of  those  who  have  much,  it  is 
whether  we  add  more  to  those  who 
have  too  little. 

"In  our  personal  ambitions"— he 
continued— "we  are  individuals,  but  in 
our  seeking  for  economic  and  political 
progress  as  a  nation  we  all  go  up  or 
else  we  all  go  down  as  one  people." 

Those  words  ring  with  truth,  and 
they  should,  and  I  do  believe  they 
serve  as  a  beacon  for  the  generations 
of  idl  Americans. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

D  1140 

The  SPEAKER.  We  have  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  who  represented  that  State  in 
the  1930's  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  during 
the  time  of  Franklin  E>elano  Roose- 
velt. I  am  happy  to  present  to  you  the 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, the  Honorable  Clattse  Pepper. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, distinguished  guests,  and  my 
fellow  countrymen. 

If  beneficent  providence— and  we  are 
happy  to  observe  that  providence  has 
always  seemed  to  be  kindly  disposed 
toward  America— brought  forth 
George  Washington  to  gain  our  inde- 
pendence, Thomas  Jefferson  to  teach 
us  'democracy,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  save  our  Union,  surely  that  same 
beneficent  providence  on  March  4, 
1933,  lifted  up  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt and  his  great  wife  Eleanor  to  re- 
habilitate and  restore  America  and  to 
lead  the  free  world  to  a  great  victory 
over  a  terrible  despotism  and  tyranny. 
[Applause.] 

The  Nation  upon  which  President 
Roosevelt  looked  that  day  was  pros- 
trate, almost,  in  body,  and  nearly 
broken  in  spirit.  Not  only  were  there 
millions  unemployed,  himdreds  of 
thousands  who  had  lost  their  homes 
and  their  farms  to  foreclosure;  huts 
built  in  public  parks  were  the  only 
dwelling  place  for  many  more,  with  no 
food  except  what  the  soup  kitchen 
would  provide;  and,  perhaps  even 
worse,  groups  of  boys  and  girls  out  of 
school,  hoboing  from  city  to  city  like  a 
pack  of  hungry  wolves,  seeking  food, 
shelter,  and  a  job. 

But  when  that  remarkable  man 
began  to  speak  to  that  audience  stand- 
ing in  the  snow  around  the  inaugural 
platform  and  the  millions  listening 
over  the  radio  in  the  land  heard  that 
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marvelous  voice,  when  they  received 
the  contagion  of  his  dynamic  spirit, 
when  they  sensed  his  own  courage  and 
confidence,  in  their  hearts  was  bom  a 
new  faith  and  a  new  hope,  and  upon 
that  new  faith  and  hope  a  new  Amer- 
ica was  bom. 

I  personally  believe  that  when  the 
man  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  realized 
the  awesome  responsibility  he  as- 
sumed as  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
that  day,  his  natural  strength  of  char- 
acter, refined  in  the  crucible  of  long 
suffering,  made  a  new  FYanklin  D. 
Roosevelt— a  man  of  even  new  courage 
and  faith  and  confidence. 

As  long  as  free  men  shall  write  histo- 
ry, a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  story  of 
man  will  be  about  Franklin  and  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt,  about  their  years  in  the 
White  House,  their  leadership  of 
America,  their  leadership  of  the  free 
world,  and  the  kind  of  a  nation  and 
the  kind  of  a  world  they  left  as  lega- 
cies to  their  fellow  citizens  now  and  of 
succeeding  generations.  [Applause.] 

It  was  my  privilege  from  1936  until 
he  passed  away  to  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege,  like  many  of  my  colleagues, 
of  working  with  President  Roosevelt.  I 
came  from  the  South  that  needed 
help,  and  here  was  a  helping  hand.  I 
proudly  embraced  it.  And  what  he  did 
for  our  South  we  shall  never  forget; 
what  he  did  for  America  will  live  for- 
ever. 

But  those  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  personal  contact  with  the 
President  know  that  it  was  an  im- 
measurable experience;  always,  to 
come  into  his  presence  was  a  thrilling 
exercise.  You  never  knew  exactly  what 
sort  of  an  experience  you  would  have 
because  he  was  full  of  ingenuity,  full 
of  innovation,  full  of  doing  things  in 
his  own  peculiar  way. 

I  remember  one  instance  when  I 
went  to  see  him  about  a  project  that  a 
lot  of  my  people  down  in  Florida  were 
pressing  me  about.  The  President  evi- 
dently knew  what  I  was  coming  to  talk 
about.  He  satisfied  his  mind  that  he 
had  already  done  all  he  could  to  help 
me  in  that  matter.  So  when  I  went  in 
and  sat  down  at  the  President's  desk, 
he  said,  "Hello,  Claude,  how  are  you?" 

I  said.  "Fine,  Mr.  President." 

I  got  my  breath  and  started  to  talk 
about  my  project.  He  said,  "Claude, 
have  you  ever  read  very  much  about 
Robert  Livingston?"  He  said,  "Robert 
Livingston  was  one  of  my  wife's  ances- 
tors. He  was  one  of  our  greatest  Amer- 
icans." 

Well,  I  was  nodding  my  head  and  lis- 
tening respectfully  as  the  President 
went  ahead,  telling  me  about  Robert 
Livingston.  But  he  went  on  and  on, 
and  I  was  still  nodding  my  head  and 
had  not  said  a  word  about  my  project. 
Finally,  after  a  little  while— and  all  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  know  what 
that  means— Marvin  Mclntyre,  the 
President's  appointment  secretary, 
came  in  and  took  his  place,  standing 


there  beside  me.  Well,  of  course,  I 
knew  that  meant  my  time  was  up,  and 
I  had  not  said  a  word  about  my  proj- 
ect. Well,  I  started  to  say,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent—" And  by  that  time  the  camera- 
men were  coming  in,  setting  up  their 
cameras,  the  press  was  pouring  in  and 
filling  up  the  Oval  Office,  and  in  a 
little  bit  the  President  said,  in  his 
most  ingratiating  manner.  "Claude,  I 
am  so  glad  that  you  came,  I  have  en- 
joyed seeing  you.  come  to  see  me  again 
sometime."  But  I  started  to  say,  "But, 
Mr.  President—"  He  said,  "You  know, 
I  have  got  a  press  conference  here 
now,  Claude,  and  I  cannot  keep  these 
people  waiting.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  will  see  you  soon." 

Well,  when  I  got  back  to  my  office  I 
said,  "Well.  I  did  not  make  much 
progress  on  my  project,  but  I  am  the 
best  informed  man  on  Robert  Living- 
ston there  is  on  Capitol  Hill."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

There  are  three  main  legacies  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  which  President  Roose- 
velt left  to  our  country  and  to  the  free 
world. 

The  first  is:  He  showed  by  his  own 
example  and  leadership  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  belongs 
to  the  people  of  this  land  and  that 
whenever  their  troubles  and  their  dis- 
asters and  their  needs  impel  its  use,  it 
is  available.  It  is  the  mightiest  institu- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  and  it 
can  be  a  hand  that  will  lift  up  the 
people  if  they  call  upon  it. 

There  will  be  differences  in  the 
needs  the  people  have  for  that  Gov- 
ernment, there  will  be  differences  in 
the  attitude  of  those  in  charge  of  that 
Government  toward  the  administra- 
tion of  such  needs  from  time  to  time, 
but  whenever  the  needs  shall  occur 
and  be  of  sufficient  gravity  to  make 
the  demand  proper  and  reasonable, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  never  let  any  Presi- 
dent or  any  Congress  forget  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  Con- 
gresses that  worked  with  him  came  to 
the  aid  of  a  suffering  people  when 
they  needed  and  they  called  upon  it 
for  help.  [Applause.] 

And  a  second  great  legacy  President 
Roosevelt  left  to  us,  and  that  is  that 
compassion,  genuine  concern  for  one's 
fellow  man  should  be  in  the  heart  of 
every  man  or  woman  who  assumes  the 
awesome  responsiblities  of  public 
office. 

I  rather  believe  that  President  Roo- 
sevelt would  not  have  objected  to 
every  person,  after  taking  the  oath  of 
public  office,  being  required  to  reread 
Jesus'  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
to  be  reminded  that  he  was  simply  not 
to  operate  a  cold  machine,  he  was  to 
help  as  far  as  would  be  proper  and 
possible,  people  to  live  richer,  health- 
ier, and  happier  lives. 

I  remember  a  lady  from  Warm 
Springs  saying  when  she  was  a  girl  in 
Warm  Springs  she  always  loved  to  see 


the  President  whenever  she  could,  and 
he  often  came  to  her  home,  and  she 
said  that  as  a  girl  she  always  looked 
upon  the  President  as  sort  of  a  kind 
uncle. 

Everywhere  he  touched,  Roosevelt 
left  the  warmth  of  his  generous  spirit. 

The  third  legacy  is  the  place  where 
he  left  America  in  center  stage  of 
world  affairs.  No  more  would  another 
President  have  to  pull  a  reluctant 
country  to  an  acquaintance  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities against  terrible  despot- 
ism in  the  world.  America,  as  Roose- 
velt left  it,  will  be  in  center  stage 
among  the  nations  of  the  Earth, 
standing  up  for  what  is  right,  opposing 
what  is  wrong,  and  trying  to  build  the 
institutions  that  will  preserve  the 
peace  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

So  today  we  proudly  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
what  they  then  called  that  fine  baby 
boy  to  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  at  Hyde 
Park.  We  proudly  today  attest  our  own 
respect,  our  admiration,  and  our  affec- 
tion for  that  great  and  good  man, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  for  his  de- 
votion to  his  God  and  his  fellow  man 
and  his  deep  dedication  to  the  service 
of  both,  and  we  leave  him  now  again 
to  sleep  forever  in  honored  glory  with 
the  lines  spoken  at  Hyde  Park  by  his 
old  minister  when  he  was  laid  to  rest, 
the  refrain  of  an  old  hymn: 

Father,  in  Thy  gracious  keeping, 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping. 

[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  I  now  have  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  recognizing  a  main  who 
has  been  called  on  by  his  country  on 
so  many  occasions,  when  America  has 
had  emergencies  and  needs,  because  of 
his  many  talents,  the  former  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  our 
great  senior  statesman,  whom  we  all 
love,  the  Honorable  Averell  Harriman. 

The  Chair  understands  that  Gover- 
nor Harriman  has  laryngitis.  His  re- 
marks will  be  read  by  the  lovely  and 
beautiful  Mrs.  Pamela  Harriman. 

Mrs.  HARRIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  your  indulgence. 

Although  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  9 
years  older,  I  knew  him  well  as  a 
young  man.  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  broth- 
er was  a  classmate  of  mine  in  school.  I 
liked  Roosevelt  enormously.  He  was 
genial  and  friendly,  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  would  be  one  of 
our  most  famous  national  leaders.  I 
believe  his  victorious  fight  over  polio 
gave  him  the  strength  of  character  to 
lead  the  Nation  at  the  time  of  great 
need. 

I  knew  he  wanted  to  be  Governor  of 
New  York.  In  fact,  Alfred  Smith,  in 
1928,  in  retiring  from  the  governor- 
ship and  running  for  the  Presidency, 
called  Roosevelt  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  run.  Roosevelt  felt  he  had  not 
learned  sufficiently  to  walk  after  his 
attack  of  polio.  But  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
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took  the  telephone  and  told  Smith, 
"Franklin  will  run." 

When  Roosevelt  was  elected  Presi- 
dent 4  years  later,  the  country  was  in 
the  most  desperate  economic  situation 
of  its  history.  He  took  hold  of  a  nation 
deeply  depressed,  and  in  the  famous 
"First  100  Days"  gave  hope.  He  took 
bold  and  untried  action  which  gave  a 
new  spirit  and  confidence. 

I  came  to  Washington  as  a  member 
of  the  Business  Advisory  Council 
which  Roosevelt  appointed.  I  was  then 
asked  to  join  the  NRA.  Uncontrolled 
competition  had  driven  wages  as  low 
as  10  cents  an  hour  and  prices  to  bank- 
ruptcy levels.  Industry  was  encouraged 
to  join  codes  to  fix  prices  and  wages, 
with  administration  approval.  Enthu- 
siasm took  the  place  of  depression. 

I  remember  100,000  people  marched 
up  Fifth  Avenue  to  celebrate. 

The  Supreme  Court  declared  the 
NRA  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  other 
acts,  but  later  legislation  legalized  the 
best  provisions,  such  as  minimum 
wages  and  the  right  of  workers  to  or- 
ganize. 

Years  later,  with  the  country  strong- 
ly isolationist,  Roosevelt  feared  the 
rise  of  Hitler's  power  in  Europe  and 
knew  the  United  States  had  to  play  a 
role  in  world  affairs. 

In  February  1941,  Roosevelt  sent  me 
to  England,  then  standing  alone 
against  the  fury  of  Hitler's  aggression. 
I  was  to  report  what  Britain  needed 
from  the  United  States,  short  of 
America's  entry  into  the  war. 

Thus  Roosevelt  authorized  the  first 
transpose  program  for  Britain. 

At  the  end  of  June,  Hitler  had  at- 
tacked the  Soviet  Union  and  overrun 
the  Soviet  Army.  Roosevelt  met  with 
Churchill  at  Newfoundland  to  discuss 
our  mutual  security  and  to  proclaim 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  out  of  which 
grew  the  United  Nations.  They  sent 
Beaverbrook  and  myself  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  find  out  what  help  the  Rus- 
sians needed. 

Roosevelt  and  Churchill  supported 
the  assistance  the  Soviets  requested. 
The  Soviet  Union  held  out  against  Hit- 
ler's onslaught.  Our  food  reached  Len- 
ingrad before  the  end  of  the  siege. 

Stalin  later  acknowledged  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  have  survived 
without  that  help  that  Roosevelt  sent. 

Roosevelt  met  Stalin  at  Teheran  in 
November  1943.  At  that  meeting  Roo- 
sevelt and  Churchill  agreed  to  invade 
the  continent  in  the  spring  of  1944. 
Stalin  agreed  to  launch  an  attack 
against  the  Nazi  forces  on  the  eastern 
front.  There  were  195  Nazi  divisions  in 
the  east. 

Stalin  kept  this  agreement  which  led 
Roosevelt  to  believe  that  he  could  col- 
laborate for  keeping  peace  in  the  post- 
war world. 

At  the  Yalta  Conference  in  February 
1945,  the  three  leaders  reached  agree- 
ment on  many  subjects.  Of  particular 
significance  was  Poland,  where  it  was 


agreed  that  a  government  of  national 
unity  would  be  established  with  a 
pledge  to  hold  "free  and  unfettered 
elections."  Unfortunately,  this  agree- 
ment and  others  made  at  Yalta,  Stalin 
failed  to  carry  out. 

Roosevelt  was  deeply  disturbed  and 
sent  a  sharp  message  to  Stalin.  Unhap- 
pily, President  Roosevelt  died  a  few 
days  later  on  April  12. 

It  was  Stalin's  actions  which 
brought  on  the  cold  war.  Roosevelt 
has  been  criticized  for  being  taken  in 
by  Stalin  and  for  unwisely  trusting 
him.  Nothing  is  more  unfair.  If  he  had 
failed  to  try,  Roosevelt  would  have 
been  held  responsible  for  the  breach 
between  us. 

Stalin's  carrying  out  of  his  military 
commitments  had  given  Roosevelt 
reason  to  try  to  obtain  political  com- 
mitments. 

Had  Roosevelt  lived,  things  might 
have  been  different,  but  Stalin  was  de- 
termined to  expand  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union  wherever  possible. 

In  any  event,  I  am  sure  that  Roose- 
velt died  with  hopes  still  in  his  heart 
that  he  could  lead  the  world  into  coop- 
eration for  peace. 

The  hope  President  Roosevelt  of- 
fered abroad  was  as  great  as  the  vision 
he  inspired  at  home.  [Applause.] 

The  U.S.  Marine  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  (the  Commandants'  own)  pre- 
sented a  musical  interlude. 

D  1200 

The  SPEAKER.  We  will  now  hear 
excerpts  of  addresses  by  F.  D.  R.  nar- 
rated by  his  son,  Jimmy,  who  served 
for  so  many  years  in  this  august  body. 
Mr.  James  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Vice  President,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  You  will  forgive  me  if 
I  am  a  little  moved  by  this  whole  very 
historic  occasion.  This  Joint  meeting 
of  Congress  here  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  in  a  place  my  father 
often  spoke  from  is  a  fitting  and  won- 
derful tribute  to  him. 

My  brothers,  Elliott,  Franklin,  Jr., 
and  John's  lovely  wife,  Irene,  and  all 
of  the  Roosevelt  family  Join  me  in 
thanking  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  you, 
Mr.  Vice  President,  and  especially  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph  and  Repre- 
sentative Claude  Pepper  who  were  so 
important  to  President  Roosevelt's 
time. 

We  are  grateful,  too,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  Governor  Harriman,  Governor 
Carey,  and  to  all  of  you  who  have 
joined  here  today,  and  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted a  personal  greeting  to  my 
former  colleagues  in  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  to  my  con- 
tinuing friends  in  the  Senate,  I  would 
like,  on  behalf  of  all  my  family,  to  tell 
you  how  greatly  we  aU  are  moved  and 
appreciate  it. 

My  father's  era  was  an  era  of  radio. 
Television  had  not  yet  invaded  our  po- 
litical life.  Though  he  occupied  the 


White  House  longer  than  any  other 
American  President,  it  was  not  his  face 
or  his  figure  that  fixed  his  personality 
and  character  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  people,  it  was  his  voice.  On 
March  4,  1933,  he  was  sworn  in  as  the 
32d  President  of  the  United  States. 
Standing  on  the  inaugural  platform  of 
the  east  steps  of  this  building,  his 
wasted  legs  held  erect  by  steel  braces, 
he  addressed  a  nation  facing  economic 
despair,  its  banks  closed  and  one-third 
of  its  work  force  without  Jobs. 

P.  D.  R.  recording:  This  is  a  day  of  nation- 
al consecration  and  I  am  certain  that  on 
this  day  my  fellow  Americans  expect  that 
on  my  induction  Into  the  Presidency  I  will 
address  them  with  a  candor  and  a  decision 
which  the  present  situation  of  our  people 
impels.  This  Is  preeminently  the  time  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly 
and  boldly.  Nor  need  we  shrink  from  hon- 
estly facing  conditions  in  our  country  today. 
This  great  nation  will  endure  as  It  has  en- 
dured, will  revive  and  will  prosper.  So,  first 
of  all,  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that  the 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself— 
nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified  terror 
which  paralyzes  needed  efforts  to  convert 
retreat  Into  advance.  In  every  dark  hour  of 
our  national  life  a  leadership  of  frankness 
and  vigor  has  met  with  that  understanding 
and  support  of  the  people  themselves  which 
is  essential  to  victory. 

It  was  the  begirming  of  a  new  con- 
cept in  Government.  He  called  it  a 
"New  Deal"  for  the  American  people— 
the  first  time  that  the  national  leader- 
ship of  this  country  assimied  the  duty 
to  help  provide  the  conditions  in 
which  those  who  were  deprived  and 
those  who  suffered  might  find  a 
chance  for  a  decent  life. 

p.  D.  R.  recording:  I  see  one-third  of  a 
nation  ill-housed,  ill-fed,  ill-nourished.  But 
It  is  not  in  despair  that  I  paint  that  picture 
for  you.  I  paint  it  for  you  In  hope— because 
the  Nation,  seeing  and  understanding  the 
Justice  of  It.  proposes  to  paint  It  out.  We  are 
determined  to  make  every  American  citizen 
the  subject  of  his  country's  interest  and 
concern;  and  we  will  never  regard  any  faith- 
ful, law-abiding  group  within  our  borders  as 
superfluous.  The  test  of  our  progress  Is  not 
whether  we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of 
those  who  have  much;  it  is  whether  we  pro- 
vide enough  for  those  who  have  too  little. 

He  was  never  a  man  who  harbored 
tired  ideas:  Large  problems  demanded 
creative  solutions.  Government  should 
not  be  an  alien  force,  but  an  intimate 
part  in  the  lives  of  people.  Some  of  his 
new  programs  would  experience  fail- 
ure, but  to  him  that  was  not  as  impor- 
tant as  the  trying. 

p.  D.  R.  recording:  Governments  can  err. 
Presidents  do  make  mistakes,  but  the  im- 
mortal Dante  tells  us  that  divine  Justice 
weighs  the  sins  of  the  cold-blooded  and  the 
sins  of  the  warm-hearted  in  different  scales. 
Better  the  occasional  faults  of  a  Govern- 
ment that  lives  In  a  spirit  of  charity  than 
the  consistent  omissions  of  a  Government 
frozen  In  the  ice  of  its  own  indifference. 
There  is  a  mysterious  cycle  in  human 
events.  To  some  generations  much  is  given. 
Of  other  generations  much  is  expected.  This 
generation  of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny. 
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Mixed  with  his  compassion  was  a 
fierce  pragmatic  mind.  As  friend  and 
foe  will  attest,  he  thrived  on  political 
combat. 

P.  D.  R.  recording:  These  Republican  lead- 
ers have  not  been  content  with  attacks  on 
me,  or  on  my  wife  or  on  my  sons.  No,  not 
content  with  that,  they  now  include  my 
little  dog,  Fala.  Well,  of  course,  I  don't 
resent  attacks,  and  my  family  doesn't  resent 
attacks,  but  Fala  does  resent  them.  You 
know  Fala  is  Scotch,  and  being  a  Scottle,  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  the  Republican  fic- 
tion writers  in  Congress  and  out  had  con- 
cocted a  story  that  I  had  left  him  behind  on 
an  Aleutian  Island  and  had  sent  a  destroyer 
back  to  find  him— at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  two  or  three,  or  eight  or  twenty  million 
dollars— his  Scotch  soul  was  furious.  He  has 
not  been  the  same  dog  since.  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  malicious  falsehoods 
about  myself— such  as  that  old,  worm-eaten 
chestnut  that  I  have  represented  myself  as 
indJ^Tensable.  But  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
resent,  to  object  to  libelous  statements 
about  my  dog. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  knew  Fala 
well.  He  was  almost  a  human  dog,  and 
he  once  told  me  Ln  private  that  while 
he  was  Scottish,  he  above  all  was  an 
American. 

It  was  not  easy  to  have  a  sense  of 
humor  in  the  1940's.  An  ominous 
shadow  had  fallen  over  Europe.  Hitler 
had  annexed  the  Sudeten  land,  Aus- 
tria, parts  of  Czechoslovakia.  The 
German  armies  had  invaded  Poland. 
He,  long  before  the  American  people, 
saw  the  danger  and  understood  the 
consequences. 

F.  D.  R.  recordinr.  We  must  be  the  great 
arsenal  of  democracy.  For  us  this  is  an 
emergency  as  serious  as  war  Itself.  We  must 
apply  ourselves  to  our  task  with  the  same 
resolution,  the  same  sense  of  urgency,  the 
same  spirit  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice  as  we 
would  show  were  we  at  war. 

On  January  6,  1941,  America  was  at 
peace.  The  Battle  of  Britain  had  been 
won,  but  mainland  Europe  lay  under 
the  heel  of  the  German  Army.  In  the 
Old  World,  the  flame  of  freedom  had 
all  but  been  extinguished.  From  the 
New  World  came  a  voice  of  hope. 

F.  D.  R.  recording:  In  these  future  days, 
which  we  seek  to  make  seciire,  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  world  founded  upon  four  essential 
human  freedoms.  The  first  is  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression— everywhere  in  the 
world.  The  second  Is  freedon  of  every  person 
to  worship  God  in  his  own  way— everywhere 
in  the  world.  The  third  is  freedom  from 
want— which,  translated  into  world  terms, 
means  economic  understandings  which  will 
secure  to  every  nation  a  healthy  peacetime 
life  for  Its  Inhabitants— everywhere  in  the 
world.  The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear— 
which,  translated  into  world  terms,  means  a 
world-wide  reduction  of  armaments  to  such 
a  point  and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that 
no  nation  will  be  in  a  position  to  commit  an 
act  of  physical  aggression  against  any 
neighbor— anywhere  In  the  world. 

D  1220 

Just  over  41  years  ago  my  father 
stood  where  I  stand  now  and  ad- 
dressed a  special  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress.    The     Nation     listened,     still 


stunned  by  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
American  territory  the  day  before. 
Three  thousand  American  sailors  and 
soldiers  had  been  killed  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  a  country  waited  in  silence 
to  hear  the  words  of  its  Commander  in 
Chief. 

p.  D.  R.  recording:  Yesterday.  December 
7,  1941,  a  date  which  will  live  in  Infamy,  the 
United  States  of  America  was  suddenly  and 
deliberately  attacked  by  naval  and  air  forces 
of  the  Empire  of  Japan.  No  matter  how  long 
it  may  take  us  to  overcome  this  premeditat- 
ed invasion,  the  American  people  In  their 
righteous  might  will  win  through  to  abso- 
lute victory.  I  believe  that  I  interpret  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people  when 
I  assert  that  we  will  not  only  defend  our- 
selves to  the  uttermost  but  wlU  make  it  very 
certain  that  this  form  of  treachery  shall 
never  again  endanger  us. 

Hostilities  exist.  There  is  no  blinking  at 
the  fact  that  our  people,  our  territory,  and 
our  Interests  are  in  grave  danger.  With  con- 
fidence in  our  armed  forces,  with  the  un- 
bounding  determination  of  our  people,  we 
will  gain  the  inevitable  triumph,  so  help  us 
God. 

My  father  died  on  April  12,  1945.  He 
was  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  a  place  he 
loved,  and  where  he  frequently  sought 
sanctuary  from  the  terrible  burdens  of 
the  American  Presidency.  The  next 
day  he  was  to  deliver  a  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  Jefferson  Day 
Dinner.  The  words  were  written,  but 
they  would  not  be  delivered  by  him.  I 
would  like  to  speak  them  now  to  you: 

Today,  as  we  move  against  the  terrible 
scourge  of  war- as  we  go  forward  toward 
the  greatest  contribution  that  any  genera- 
tion of  human  beings  can  make  in  this 
world— the  contribution  of  lasting  peace,  I 
ask  you  to  ke^  up  your  faith.  I  measure  the 
sound,  solid  achievement  that  can  be  made 
at  this  time  by  the  straight  edge  of  your 
own  confidence  and  your  resolve.  And  to 
you,  and  to  all  Americans  who  dedicate 
themselves  with  us  to  the  making  of  an 
abiding  peace.  I  say:  The  only  limit  to  our 
realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts 
of  today.  Let  us  move  forward  with  strong 
and  active  faith. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Midship- 
men Glee  Club  rendered  "The  Navy 
Hymn." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  benediction 
will  be  given  by  Rev.  Richard  C.  Hal- 
verson.  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  the 
Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson, 
L.L.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
benediction: 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you, 
the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon 
you  and  be  gracious  unto  you.  The 
Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His  counte- 
nance upon  you  and  give  you  His 
peace,  now  and  in  the  life  everlasting. 
Amen. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  closing,  please 
remain  standing  and  Join  the  Midship- 
men Glee  Club  in  singing  "God  Bless 
America." 

The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Midship- 
men Glee  Club,  accompanied  by  the 


Members  and  guests,  rendered  "God 
Bless  America." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  meeting  dissolved. 

The  honored  guests,  the  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  and  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments  retired 
from  the  Chamber. 

At  12  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m., 
the  proceedings  in  conunemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
FYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt  were  con- 
cluded. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
aiuiounce  that  the  House  will  continue 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m. 
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APT^R  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Alexander) 
at  1:30  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  film 
"Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  Poland." 


PRINTING  OP  PROCEEDINGS 
HAD  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  CONCERNING 
COMMEMORATION  OF  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH  OF 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
be  permitted  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  entend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Presi- 
dent Franldin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  today's  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress be  a  focal  point  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Pranlilin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It  was  in 
this  House,  in  addresses  to  Joint  ses- 
sions of  other  Congresses,  that  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt  announced  some  of  the 
most  important  actions  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

The  word  "crisis"  is  an  example  of  a 
word  the  real  Qieaning  of  which  has 
become  blurred  through  overuse. 
Today,  occurrences  which  are  the  least 
bit  out  of  the  ordinary  are  labeled  as 
crises.  If  you  want  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  a  crisis  really  is,  con- 
sider the  situation  which  confronted 
Franklin  Roosevelt  when  he  took 
office  in  1933,  and  the  events  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  in  the  years  that 
followed.  I  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  President  has  had  to  address 
problems  of  a  magnitude  greater  than 
those  addressed  by  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. 

When  F.  D.  R.  became  President, 
this  country  was  faced  with  an  eco- 
nomic morass  that  threatened  to  de- 
stroy our  social  fabric.  Millions  of 
people  were  without  work  and  millions 
more  lacked  food  and  shelter.  Worst  of 
all,  the  Great  Depression  had  robbed 
many  Americans  of  the  belief  that 
conditions  could  or  would  improve. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  not  only  sought  to 
deal  with  those  byproducts  of  the  De- 
pression which  were  most  obvious,  he 
also  sought  to  transfuse  the  American 
spirit  with  a  measure  of  the  optimism 
which  so  characterized  his  personality. 
In  both  efforts  he  succeeded. 

The  challenge  of  a  truly  depressed 
economy  would  have  been  more  than 
enough  of  a  challenge  for  most  admin- 
istrations. Roosevelt,  however,  had  to 
deal  with  not  only  an  unprecedented 
economic  situation  at  home,  but  an 
equally  unprecedented  global  conflict. 
The  demands  associated  with  institut- 
ing a  recovery  from  the  Depression 
and  marshaling  the  effort  necessary  to 
win  World  War  II  were  intense.  The 
United  States  is  fortunate  that  it  had 
a  President  with  the  ability  and  the 
will  to  see  the  job  through. 

The  Roosevelt  years  unmistakably 
changed  the  character  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  our  country.  Roosevelt 
saw  that  national  problems  demand  a 
national  solution  and  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  solution  has  to  be  a 
task  of  the  Federal  Government.  He 
believed  that  government,  especially 
the  Federal  Government,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  all  its  citizens— rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old.  The  extent  of 
that  responsibility,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  discharged,  still 
colors  our  political  debate.  In  a  very 
real  sense  the  shadow  of  Franltlin 
Roosevelt  is  with  us  today. 

Perhaps  it  could  be  best  said  of  F.  D. 
R.  that  he  was  leader  at  a  time  when 
leadership  was  a  scarce  commodity.  A 
man  of  courage,  he  was  unafraid  to 
take  on  those  with  a  vested  interest  in 
maintaining  the  status  quo.  He  was  a 
man  who,  though  personally  restricted 
by  a  paralyzing  illness,  believed  fer- 
vently in  the  necessity  of  action.  The 
12  years  of  his  Presidency  were  char- 


acterized by  action  on  a  scale  few 
would  have  imagined  and  still  fewer 
would  have  dared. 

That  the  great  experiment  which 
our  Nation  began  more  than  200  years 
ago  still  endures  is  due  as  much  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt  as  to  any  other 
President  in  our  history.  The  Ameri- 
can people  continue  to  be  in  his  debt.* 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  honored  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

In  1932  when  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  the 
Nation  was  both  economically  and 
emotionally  bankrupt— "Hoovervilles" 
of  tar  paper  were  sprouting  on  urban 
garbage  dumps,  jobless  white-collar 
workers  were  peddling  apples,  and 
bread  lines  were  becoming  common- 
place. 

In  his  inaugural  speech  F.  D.  R. 
promised  an  aggressive  approach  to 
the  crisis.  And  in  his  first  100  days  a 
benchmark  ever  since  for  evaluating 
early  I*residential  performance— he 
shepherded  15  bills  through  Congress. 

He  was  a  man  of  intense  sympathy 
for  the  human  suffering  that  was  per- 
vasive in  the  America  of  the  1930's.  In 
meeting  this  challenge  of  immediate 
crisis  he  also  was  mindful  of  the  need 
for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such 
an  economic  collapse.  Accordingly,  the 
early  New  Deal  legislation:  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  (AAA),  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act  (NRA),  and  Work 
Progress  Act  (WPA)  all  addressed  the 
need  for  immediate  recovery.  While 
the  later  New  Deal  legislation:  protec- 
tion of  the  securities  industry,  fair 
labor  standards  legislation,  and  of 
course,  social  secvirity,  provided  safe- 
guards for  our  Nation's  long-term 
health. 

Despite  his  patrician  background 
with  education  at  Groton  and  Har- 
vard, F.  D.  R.  had  a  perceptive  feel  for 
the  needs  of  less  fortunate  Americans. 
In  fact,  his  ability  to  sense  the  needs 
of  the  conunon  man  whom  he  often 
called  the  forgotten  man  was  quite 
keen.  Yet  while  many  of  the 
Rooseveltian  reforms  were  radical  on 
their  surface,  they  nonetheless  blend- 
ed well  with  such  fundamental  beliefs 
of  American  life  as  private  sector 
strength  and  individual  initiative. 

F.  D.  R.  was  an  innovative  leader, 
one  who  broadened  the  scope  of  gov- 
ernment from  solely  a  servant  of  the 
rich  to  an  advocate  for  individuals  of 
all  economic  classes.  The  legacy  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  a  system 
of  government  responsive  to  the  over- 
all needs  of  America.* 

•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Observances 
today,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
President  PVanklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
on  this,  his  centennial. 


He  was  our  President,  communica- 
tor, domestic  rallying  point  and  war- 
time leader  and  Commander  in  Chief. 
No  man  in  this  century  has  had  such  a 
profound  and  lasting  Impact  on  Amer- 
ica as  we  know  it.  He  gave  us  persist- 
ing hope  when  we  had  none— nor  any 
real  reason  to  have  any,  other  than  his 
own  burning  belief  in  America's 
future. 

Many  of  today's  institutions  which 
foster  social  and  political  stability  and 
economic  growth  are  direct  results  of 
the  Roosevelt  era  and  F.  D.  R.'s  shap- 
ing of  those  years. 

This  is  true  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  much  of  the  free  world. 
The  groping,  pre-Keynesian  political- 
economic  theories  which  produced  the 
begiimings  of  U.S.  economic  recovery 
in  the  midthirties  are  at  work  today  in 
many  places  around  the  globe.  The 
doctrines  of  national  sovereignty  and 
human  rights  contained  in  Roosevelt's 
foreign  policy  and  found  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  have  served 
to  influence,  for  the  better,  the  course 
of  developed  and  developing  nation 
alike. 

F.  D.  R.  was  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ers at  a  point  in  time  which  was  criti- 
cal to  the  survival  of  civilization  as  we 
know  it  today.  Threats  to,  and  massive 
violations  of,  himMin  rights  were  ramp- 
ant. Standard  bearers  of  this  warring 
wave  of  repression  and  annihilation 
threatened  the  foundations  of  free  so- 
cieties like  nothing  ever  witnessed  on 
the  planet. 

F.  D.  R.  was  the  true  leader  of  Allied 
forces  which  preserved  our  world.  Had 
he  failed  to  gradually  prepare  the 
American  people  for  what  he  knew 
was  an  inevitable  conflict  with  Axis 
powers,  the  map  of  the  world  would  be 
drastically  different  from  what  it  is 
now— and  with  no  guarantee  the 
United  States  would  have  survived  in  a 
world  dominated  by  flanking  powers 
on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

In  his  first  term,  F.  D.  R.  did  have 
some  trouble  in  preserving  certain  re- 
covery programs  like  the  NRA.  which 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected.  He  per- 
sisted, though,  and  the  legacy  of  labor 
law  protection,  social  security,  mini- 
mum wages,  securities  regulation,  and 
insured  de[>osits  are  now  integral  parts 
of  how  Government  helps  regulate  the 
economy  and  moderate  cyclical  swings. 

That  legacy  is  also  the  basis  of  the 
social  contract  which  underpins  the 
meaning  of  Government  today— a  con- 
tract between  the  American  people 
and  their  Federal  Government  which 
helps  assure  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice for  all.  This  President  of  the 
people  was  a  man  who  fought  to  see 
included  in  the  policy  delit)erations  of 
his  day  those  who  previously  were  ex- 
cluded. Entrenched  forces  of  position 
and  wealth  fought  against  him  but  he 
prevailed  and  helped  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  betterment  of  those  parts 
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of  American  society  we  had  ignored 
for  so  many  years. 

Not  for  nothing  were  those  pictures 
of  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  dis- 
olving  In  tears  as  F.  D.  R.'s  body 
moved  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  back 
in  April  of  1945.  They  recognized  in 
him  that  same  gentle  decency  we 
honor  today.  A  soldier  said  to  a 
member  of  Roosevelt's  Cabinet, 

I  felt  as  If  I  knew  him.  ...  1  felt  as  if  he 
knew  me— uid  I  felt  as  If  he  liked  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  F.  D.  R.  was  and  re- 
mains an  inspiration  to  America  and 
the  world.  My  first,  and  most  vivid  po- 
litical experience  took  place  back 
when  I  was  10  years  old.  My  father 
drove  the  family  the  15  miles  from 
Sharon.  Pa.,  across  the  border  into 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  F.  D.  R.  was  to 
appear  and  my  uncle  was  providing 
the  automobile  in  which  F.  D.  R.  was 
to  tour  the  area.  What  a  thriU  for  a 
yoimgster  to  meet  and  actually  talk 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States— and  what  a  President.  The  im- 
pression he  made  on  me  persists  to 
this  day.  It  stimulated  my  interest  in 
politics  and  had  some  influence  on  my 
decision  to  run  for  Congress. 

Today,  the  economy  of  the  Nation  is 
in  trouble.  We  find  ourselves  with 
high  Inflation  rates,  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  high  interest  rates.  We  have 
moved  to  cut  Federal  spending  and  the 
tax  burdens  of  many  taxpayers.  I  trust 
this  economic  experiment  will  prove 
successful.  However,  I  also  hope  that 
should  this  experiment  falter  badly  or 
fail  and  that  we  will  have  the  wisdom, 
compassion,  and  economic  common- 
sense  to  make  sure  that  those  individ- 
uals and  families  devastated  by  this 
experiment  will  find  in  the  Federal 
Government  of  today  that  same  meas- 
ure of  timely  assistance  provided 
during  the  four  terms  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  earlier  in  my 
remarks  about  the  hope  that  F.  D.  R. 
gave  a  dispirited  and  hungry  nation. 
Conditions  now  are  clearly  not  nearly 
as  bad  as  they  were  in  the  depths  of 
the  Great  Depression.  Yet,  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  many  families  are  experi- 
encing the  loss  of  eversrthing  they 
spend  years  to  build.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  in  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  remember  during 
this  time  of  trial  not  only  F.  D.  R.'s  ex- 
orcism of  pervasive  national  fear  but 
his  commitment  to  the  working  man— 
the  common  man— every  man. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address, 
P.  D.  R.  said. 

We  have  always  known  that  heedless  self- 
interest  was  bad  morals;  we  know  now  that 
it  is  bad  economics. 

I  hope  every  American  can  take 
those  words  to  heart.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  renewal  of  a  spirit  of  comity 
abroad  and  the  disappearance  of  a 
spirit  of  self-centered  meanness  which 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  I  have  not  been 
too  guilty  of  discussing  issues  during 
proceedings  I  helped  design  to  honor  a 
great  American.  However.  I  do  believe 
that  perhaps  nothing  so  honors  the 
memory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
as  invoking  his  words  and  spirit  as  in- 
spiration and  guide  to  the  Nation 
during  this  year  of  his  centenary  and 
the  year  of  our  discontent.* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  pause  to  day  to  honor  the 
100th  birthday  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, it  is  only  fitting  that  we  reflect 
on  the  course  this  Nation  has  charted 
in  the  half  century  since  his  Presiden- 
cy and  look  to  where  we  are  heading 
today. 

Despite  our  present  economic  dilem- 
ma, we  are  still  a  wealthy  nation  and 
remain  the  industrial  envy  of  the 
world.  By  combining  abundant  natural 
resources  with  progressive  social  poli- 
cies, we  have  created  a  middle-class 
citizenry  unequaled  in  history— un- 
dreamed of  50  years  ago.  Even  though 
deep  pockets  of  poverty  and  social  in- 
justice persist,  we  have  molded  a 
system  with  more  affluence  for  more 
people  than  in  any  other  time  or  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  my  mbid  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  farsightedness  of  F.  D.  R.  made 
this  possible.  With  skill,  wit,  and 
boundless  compassion  for  the  common 
people  of  this  Nation  he  set  us  on  a 
social  course  that  lifted  us  from  the 
deadly  grip  of  the  Great  Depression 
and  guided  us  to  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. 

Today  we  are  at  a  crossroads— a 
place  in  history  where  we  must  decide 
to  turn  back  or  continue  moving 
ahead.  We  must  decide  in  these  Cham- 
bers whether  to  abandon  F.  D.  R.  her- 
itage that  has  been  so  kind  to  us.  That 
is  the  choice  we  are  being  asked  to 
make— in  the  name  of  returning  to  the 
"good  old  days." 

To  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  good  old 
days  were  those  before  F.  D.  R.  Before 
workers  had  the  right  to  organize, 
before  there  were  human  wage  and 
hour  laws,  before  there  was  social  se- 
curity, before  there  were  Federal  job 
and  relief  programs,  before  there  was 
unemployment  compensation  and,  yes, 
even  before  the  Federal  Government 
protected  savings  deposits  in  banks. 

When  I  hear  some  of  my  brothers 
pine  nostalgically  for  these  romantic 
days  of  the  past,  I  wonder  how  many 
of  them  pause  to  reflect  on  the 
number  of  business  successes  we  would 
have  today  were  it  not  for  the  pro- 
grams that  Franklin  Roosevelt  first 
set  in  motion.  Those  daring  entrepre- 
neurs who  regale  us  with  stories  about 
how  they  lifted  themselves  with  their 
own  bootstraps  might  do  well  to  con- 
sider that  they  succeeded  only  because 
the  Nation  prospered  as  it  never  had 
before. 


In  their  initial  skirmishes  with  the 
Great  Depression.  P.  D.  R.'s  brain- 
trusters  saw  production  problems  as 
the  villain;  the  Nation  was  turning  out 
too  many  goods.  F.  D.  R.  quickly  spot- 
ted the  error  and  concluded  that  the 
problem  instead  was  at  the  consumer 
end.  The  need  was  to  create  more  pur- 
chasing power. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  quali- 
ties about  F.  D.  R.  was  his  flexibility. 
While  he  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  old 
economics  and  bred  into  social  tradi- 
tions born  of  wealth,  he  was  anything 
but  doctrinaire.  He  fashioned  social 
programs  so  that  new  economic  theo- 
ries would  grow  from  them.  Frequent- 
ly his  braintrusters  would  inveigh 
against  trying  something  new  and  un- 
tested. He  would  reply: 

There  is  nothing  to  do  but  meet  every 
day's  problems  as  they  come. 

And  always  as  he  met  those  prob- 
lems it  was  with  the  needs  and  welfare 
of  all  the  people  in  mind. 

From  his  pragmatism  evolved  the  in- 
sight that  by  helping  the  poor  and 
needy,  the  business  community  would 
also  benefit. 

This  might  be  called  the  trickle-up 
theory  of  economics.  It  worked  so  well 
that  it  dragged  millions  of  self-pro- 
claimed, self-made  successes  to  the 
top.  We  are  now  being  asked  to  try 
again  the  trickle-down  theory  of  eco- 
nomics, which  has  never  helped 
anyone  save  the  privileged  class. 

An  early  act  of  the  New  Deal  was  to 
protect  the  small  homeowner  from 
foreclosure.  This  it  did.  But  it  also  pro- 
vided relief  for  the  mortgageholders 
and  the  bankers. 

In  the  begiiming,  P.  D.  R.  was  deeply 
rooted  to  the  notion  that  relief  was  a 
proper  concern  of  States  and  commu- 
nities. But  he  soon  saw  that  the  prob- 
lems were  not  regional  or  local.  He 
pushed  through  Federal  grants,  not 
loans,  to  the  States  and  established 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration to  feed  the  hungry  unem- 
ployed, recognizing  that  the  States 
could  not  effectively  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem so  national  in  scope. 

Neither  did  he  rely  on  the  States  to 
provide  jobs.  Unemployment  was  a  na- 
tional problem.  He  realized  that  what 
happened  in  Mississippi  or  Maine 
would  have  ripple  effects  in  New  York 
and  California.  Then,  as  now,  unem- 
ployment among  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  was  of  specific  concern.  F.  D. 
R.  established  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
States  are  laying  off  job  counselors  at 
employment  offices  because  Federal 
funds  have  been  slashed.  As  a  result, 
job  placements  are  down.  There  are 
not  enough  people  to  match  skills  with 
the  few  jobs  that  are  still  out  there.  I 
am  certain  that  P.  D.  R.  would  not 
have  been  this  shortsighted.  He  under- 
stood that  the  way  to  economic  recov- 
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ery  was  through  putting  people  to 
work— not  giving  a  tax  break  to  the 
rich. 

We  are  being  asked  now  to  turn  back 
the  clock  and  create  a  "new  federal- 
ism." This  ignores  what  F.  D.  R.  saw 
so  clearly,  that  we  must  attack  our 
social  problems  nationally  with  coun- 
trywide standards. 

In  our  highly  industrial,  complex  so- 
ciety the  unfortunate  are  the  victims 
of  national  circumstances.  Their  wel- 
fare, therefore,  is  a  national  responsi- 
bility. In  many,  if  not  most  cases,  the 
disadvantaged  owe  their  plights  to  de- 
cisions made  at  the  Federal  level.  We 
make  decisions  here  in  Washington  on 
matters  ranging  from  imports  to  crop 
plantings.  When  someone  in  Alabama 
or  Kansas  is  adversely  affected  by 
these  decisions,  then  we  have  an  obli- 
gation. 

Obviously  the  legislatures  in  Kansas 
or  Alabama  cannot  set  import  or  na- 
tional agriculture  policies.  Neither 
should  they  be  expected  to  shoulder 
the  burden  for  the  pain  that  some 
may  suffer  to  promote  the  good  of  all. 

For  50  years  we  have  been  proceed- 
ing on  the  premise  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  awakened  to  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility  and  community. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  take  the 
road  back. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  take  that 
trip.  I  remember  only  too  well  what  is 
at  the  end  of  that  road.  It  was  a  time 
of  hurt  and  despair. 

I  thought  we  had  chosen  a  better 
way,  where  we  came  to  understand 
that  Government's  role  is  to  help 
those  who  need  help— not  to  enhance 
the  fortunes  of  the  rich.  P.  D.  R.  put  it 
this  way  In  1933: 

The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether  we 
add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
have  enough.  It  is  whether  we  provide 
enough  for  those  who  have  too  little. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  gave  us  hope- 
hope  that  all  of  us  who  wanted  jobs 
would  be  able  to  have  them,  that 
those  unable  to  work  would  be  assisted 
compsLssionately  and  fairly  and  that 
we  would  have  a  measure  of  dignity  in 
our  old  age. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  that  hope  die, 
fade  away,  and  be  replaced  with  de- 
spair in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  poor 
and  unemployed  Americans. 

In  addressing  the  fears  of  the  Great 
Depression,  Roosevelt  said  that  we 
needed  plans  "that  build  from  the 
bottom  up  and  not  from  the  top 
down." 

He  said  it  well: 

We  have  always  known  that  heedless  self- 
interest  was  bad  morals;  we  know  now  that 
it  is  bad  economics. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  wisdom  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  his  concern  for  the 
little  people  of  America. 

If  he  were  alive  today  I  like  to  think 
he  would  have  something  like  this  to 
say:  "What  is  good  for  the  forgotten 


man  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
pyramid  is  good  for  General  Motors."* 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  100  years 
have  passed  since  one  of  our  greatest 
American  leaders  was  bom.  But,  it  is 
true.  We  are  gathered  here  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  fact  that  FYanklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  entered  this  world 
100  years  ago  this  week.  Some  might 
say  well,  so  what?  But  I  think  those  of 
us  who  have  served  in  Government  for 
many  years,  and  have  seen  the  results 
of  his  leadership  exercised  during  the 
unprecedented  three  plus  terms  he 
served  in  office,  could  not  let  this  day 
go  past  imnoticed. 

America  has  produced  many  leaders. 
Some  have  been  great,  some  have  been 
mediocre,  and  some  have,  regrettably, 
not  been  leaders  at  all,  but  simply  per- 
sons occupying  a  leadership  position. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt, he  was  a  true  leader  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Many  of  us  remember  well  the  days 
during  the  terrible  depression  of  the 
thirties  when  we  had  men  with  college 
degrees  standing  shivering  in  winter 
on  street  comers  selling  pencils  and 
apples  for  a  nickel  apiece,  and  long 
lines  of  men  happy  to  accept  a  cup  of 
watered-down  soup  and  stale  bread 
and  call  that  their  daily  meal.  The 
cause  of  the  Great  Depression  is,  of 
course,  the  subject  of  many,  many 
pages  of  documentary  and  many 
learned  treaties.  I  shall  not  say  more 
here,  as  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
real,  and  it  was  grim. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  assumed  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  at  the  height 
of  the  depression.  He  had  no  guide- 
posts  left  from  previous  administra- 
tions pointing  the  way  to  recovery. 
This  was  a  depression  without  prece- 
dent in  our  history.  He  started  our  re- 
covery by  inspiring  the  American 
people  to  work  together,  to  have  confi- 
dence, and  above  all,  warned  them 
that  the  greatest  thing  they  had  to 
fear  was  fear  itself.  Many  innovative 
programs  followed  in  quick  succession. 
By  prohibiting  the  private  ownership 
of  gold,  by  closing  banks  until  audits 
could  be  performed,  and  by  placing 
stringent  controls  upon  banking  activi- 
ties, he  reestablished  confidence  in  our 
currency.  Once  that  was  done,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  long  line  of  actions 
which  I  shall  not  take  time  to  recount 
in  detail  here.  Jobs  were  needed  and 
created  to  put  America  back  to  work. 
Such  things  as  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  (CCC)  put  men  to  work  en- 
hancing what  we  now  call  our  environ- 
ment and  our  natural  resources.  We 
had  the  Public  Works  Administration 
(PWA),  which  put  men  to  work  on 
building  public  works  projects,  some 
still  in  use  today.  The  PDIC  and 
PSLIC  were  formed  to  protect  the  de- 
posits of  investors  in  banks  and  sav- 
ings institutions.  And  then,  just  when 
recovery   was   on   the   upswing,   men 


were  going  to  work,  and  the  economy 
was  moving  forward,  something  much 
more  ominous  than  even  a  terrible  de- 
pression loomed  on  the  horizon. 

Many  of  us  remember  his  fireside 
chats,  when  talking  on  the  radio— and 
I  must  remind  my  younger  listeners 
that  there  were  no  televisions  at  that 
time— Franklin  Roosevelt  established 
a  bond  between  himself  and  the 
people.  His  wife  EHeanor  was  constant- 
ly at  his  side  and  constantly  in  the 
public  view,  and  even  his  little  white 
dog  Falla  played  a  part  in  forming  the 
Roosevelt  image.  And  this  image  was 
necessary  as  a  unifying  focal  point  for 
our  Nation,  for  in  Europe  the  clouds 
of  war  were  quickly  gathering. 

Roosevelt  recognized  that  this 
Nation  could  not  sit  idly  by  and  allow 
the  dictatorships  of  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini to  solidify  all  of  Europe  under 
their  control.  Including  the  British 
Isles.  He  saw  that  even  though  he  did 
not  wish  to  spend  money  on  rearma- 
ment, he  must  do  so.  And  he  had  the 
tremendous  courage  to  take  an  ex- 
tremely unpopular  act— to  call  up  Na- 
tional Guard  units  and,  to  institute 
the  draft.  These  were  unpopular  meas- 
ures, even  at  that  time,  for  many  did 
not  perceive  the  threat  as  did  Roose- 
velt. And,  in  fact,  some  famous  Ameri- 
cans such  as  the  hero  Lindbergh,  who 
first  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  himself  in 
an  airplane,  publicly  spoke  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  German  cause  and  stressed 
the  might  of  German  arms,  counseling 
America  not  to  become  involved. 

Another  historic  act  was  the  bases- 
for-destroyers  deal  that  Roosevelt 
made  with  Great  Britain,  giving  a 
brave  people  across  the  sea  50  overage 
World  War  I  four-stack  destroyers  in 
exchange  for  bases  located  on  Caribbe- 
an Islands  that  formed  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  Some  of  these  bases 
remain  today  for  use  both  by  our  mili- 
tary and  our  space  exploration  efforts. 
And,  when  war  did  start  for  America. 
it  came  not  from  Europe  as  had  been 
expected,  but  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion with  the  Japanese  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  who  was  living  in  those  days 
can  forget  Roosevelt's  speech  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  when 
he  condemned  the  Japanese  attack  as 
a  "day  that  will  live  in  Infamy." 

Despite  his  crippling  paralysis  from 
youthful  polio,  Roosevelt  was  ex- 
tremely active  during  the  war  years. 
He  journeyed  to  meetings  with  leaders 
of  other  major  wartime  powers  in  Ca- 
sablanca, Yalta,  Tehran,  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Whether  all  of  the  de- 
cisions made  at  these  meetings  were 
the  wisest  ones  is  the  subject  of 
debate.  But,  and  this  is  to  his  everlast- 
ing credit,  he  made  decisions.  He 
forged  an  alliance  which  saw  the  victo- 
ry of  Allied  armies  over  those  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  their  lesser  satellites.  And, 
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above  all,  he  preserved  that  which  our 
country  stands  for,  the  freedom  of  our 
people  to  live  in  peace,  to  voice  their 
opinions,  and  to  elect  their  leaders. 

President  Roosevelt  died  shortly 
before  World  War  II  was  terminated. 
He  died  before  he  could  see  all  of  his 
efforts  come  to  fruition.  But,  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  here  doubts  that  the 
work  done  by  this  great  man  has  seen 
us  in  good  stead  in  the  years  since  his 
death.  His  domestic  programs  have 
been  expanded,  in  some  cases  modi- 
fied, and  when  they  had  outlived  their 
usefulness  some  have  been  abandoned. 
And  so,  my  colleagues,  it  is  with  that 
thought  in  mind  that  we  are  assem- 
bled here  today,  to  honor  a  great  man 
who  did  so  much  for  his  country  and 
to  renew  our  faith  in  the  ideals  for 
which  he  stood:  and,  to  remember 
that,  because  of  his  leadership  we  are 
still  enjoying  the  four  freedoms  which 
he  so  clearly  identified  in  a  speech  on 
January  6,  1941— freedom  from  want, 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  from  fear.  It  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who  gave  so 
much  for  so  many.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.* 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, we  are  not  only  asked  to  think 
about  the  life  and  times  of  F.  D.  R., 
but  of  the  very  meaning  of  democratic 
government  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  F.  D.  R.  was 
more  passionately  loved  and  hated 
than  any  other  American  President. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  legiti- 
mate claim  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  in  the  20th  century  and,  I 
think  it  fair  to  say,  in  American  histo- 
ry. 

So  much  happened  during  his  four 
terms  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  list  the  triumphs  and  the  fail- 
ures of  this  American  leader. 

What  I  would  like  to  do,  instead,  is 
to  quote  a  passage  from  a  speech  that 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  he  ever 
made.  It  was  made  in  Chicago,  on  July 
2,  1932,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  party  to  be  its  candidate 
for  President. 

Listen  to  what  candidate  F.  D.  R. 
said,  before  he  became  President: 

I  know  something  of  taxes.  For  three  long 
years  I  have  been  going  up  and  down  this 
country  preaching  that  Government— Fed- 
eral and  State  and  local— costs  too  much.  I 
shall  not  stop  that  preaching.  As  an  Immedl- 
date  program  of  action  we  must  abolish  use- 
leas  offices.  We  must  eliminate  unnecessary 
functions  of  Oovemment— functions,  in 
fact,  that  are  not  definitely  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  Oovemment.  We  must 
merge,  we  must  consolidate  subdivisions  of 
Oovemment,  and,  like  the  private  citizen, 
give  up  luxuries  which  we  can  no  longer 
afford  •  •  • 

By  our  example  at  Washington  itself,  we 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  pointing  the 
way  of  economy  to  local  government  •  •  • 

I  propose  to  you,  my  friends,  and  through 
you,  that  Oovemment  of  all  kinds,  big  and 


little,  be  made  solvent  and  that  the  example 
be  set  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  Cabinet. 

That  passage  could  easily  have  been 
slipped  into  last  Tuesday's  state  of  the 
Union  message  by  President  Reagan. 
No  one  would  have  known  where  it 
came  from,  ^nce  it  reflects  the  policies 
of  our  current  President. 

Why  do  I  raise  this  point?  Only  to 
demonstrate  that  throughout  our  his- 
tory, basic  principles  remain  the  same. 
Big  government  is  big  government 
whether  it  is  in  the  1930's  and  1940's 
or  in  the  1960's  and  1970's.  High  taxes 
are  high  taxes,  no  matter  who  is  Presi- 
dent or  what  party  is  in  power. 

The  words  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  in 
his  inaugural  speech,  remind  us  that 
some  things  never  change.  In  that 
same  speech  he  offered  a  program  of 
relief— we  would  say  welfare  today— 
that  would  pay  for  itself.  He  never  did 
manage  to  come  up  with  such  a  pro- 
gram nor  has  any  other  President.  But 
his  ideal  cannot  be  faulted. 

Let  us  work  together  to  see  that 
F.  D.  R.'s  stated  ideals  are  put  into 
practice  today.  That  is  the  best  tribute 
we  can  make  to  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
Delano  Rooaevelt.* 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  would 
dispute  that  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  was  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  President's. 

He  was  an  exceptional  leader,  of  ex- 
ceptional vision  and  exceptional  abili- 
ties. He  led  our  Nation  through  one  of 
the  most  trying  periods:  Through  its 
most  severe  economic  decline,  its 
greatest  war,  and  into  its  greatest  age 
of  economic  prosperity  and  social  jus- 
tice. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  President  Roosevelt  today  In  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  armiversary 
of  his  btrth,  not  only  because  of  his 
enormous  contribution  to  the  America 
we  now  know,  but  because  of  the  many 
challenges  that  are  being  made  to  the 
New  Deal  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  following  article  by  Lloyd 
Bruno,  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
January  24.  Sacramento  Bee,  be  in- 
serted for  the  Record.  As  Mr.  Bruno 
so  aptly  points  out,  there  is  still  much 
we  can  learn  from  F.  D.  R.  and  the 
New  Deal. 

F.  D.  R.'s  Liberal  Compassion  Becomes 

Supply -SiDERs'  Scapegoat 

(By  Lloyd  Bruno) 

Saturday  wUl  be  the  100th  birthday  of 
FDR.,  a  fact  I  am  finding  hard  to  accept,  for 
to  me  FDR  is  still  The  President,  much 
more  alive  than  any  of  the  nine  worthies- 
more  or  less— who  have  come  after  him.  Yet 
it  is  sober  truth  that  Roosevelt  now  belongs 
to  an  age  as  remote  from  ours  as  Lincoln's 
was  the  year  I  was  bom. 

For  that  reason  it  is  hard  to  explain  to 
those  bom  since  Roosevelt's  death  in  1945— 
and  they  are  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion—what many  of  my  own  generation  felt 
about  him.  Bright  young  persons  who  have 
studied  about  him  in  school  take  refuge  in 


"charisma,"  a  trendy  word  for  a  quality 
they  have  learned  to  distrust,  except,  per- 
haps in  rock  stars  and  football  players. 

"Hitler  had  it."  ttiey  will  tell  you,  "and  so 
did  Jim  Jones.  If  he'd  wanted  to,  Roosevelt 
could  have  been  at  big  a  dictator  as  either, 
and  maybe  done  a  lot  more  harm." 

They  may  be  right  about  the  dictator  bit. 
When  FDR  took  office  erstwhile  "progres- 
sive" thinkers  like  Shaw  and  Steffens  were 
crying  up  dictatorship  as  the  sure  route  to 
social  salvation,  and  the  wife  of  the  legend- 
ary Lindbergh  assured  us  it  was  "the  wave 
of  the  future." 

That  was  when  Hitler,  crazed  with  heady 
brew  of  Aryanism,  was  erecting  the  menac- 
ing structure  of  the  Third  Reich  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Weimar  Republic.  Mussolini, 
the  sawdust  Caesar,  was  busy  reviving  the 
grandeur  of  imperial  Rome  and  making  the 
trains  run  on  time.  And  Joe  Stalin  was  jail- 
ing his  opponents  and  shipping  the  kulaks 
off  to  the  Siberian  tundra,  in  the  holy  name 
of  the  proletariat. 

Yet  FDR  apparently  felt  no  temptation  to 
follow  their  example,  though  in  March 
1933,  both  Congress  and  the  people  were  in 
the  mood  to  grant  him  unlimited  power  had 
he  asked  for  it.  He  believed,  however,  that 
traditional  American  democracy,  with  all  its 
notorious  shortcomings,  was  a  safer  refuge 
in  times  of  crisis  than  any  of  the  versions  of 
despotism  then  being  hawked  under  fancy 
ideological  labels. 

Perhaps  I  am  naive,  but  1  feel  that  FDR 
believed  in  democracy  because  he  was  not 
only  a  good  man,  but  also  a  happy  one.  He 
thoroughly  enjoyed  life,  and  wanted  his  fel- 
lows to  do  likewise.  In  this  respect  he  was 
poles  removed  from  the  dictators— sour, 
hate-ridden  bundles  of  envy  and  resent- 
ment, every  man  Jack  of  them.  Neither  had 
FUR  anything  in  common  with  the  commu- 
nist or  fascist  intellectuals,  whose  fierce  as- 
sault on  democracy  was  fueled  by  festering 
grievances  and  a  longing  for  revenge  upon 
society. 

FDR  radiated  delight  in  living.  He  was  no 
ascetic  and,  I  fear,  no  saint.  The  mad  Hitler, 
who  shaved  with  cold  water,  spumed  sensu- 
al pleasures  and  looked  with  icy  contempt 
on  the  ordinary  man's  love  of  creature  com- 
forts. Not  so  FDR;  he  reveled  in  the  good 
things  of  life,  right  down  to  Old-Fashioned 
cocktails,  which  he  mixed  with  surpassing 
expertise.  Finding  deep  satisfaction  in  being 
alive,  he  wished  the  same  boon  for  all.  I 
think  the  basis  of  his  belief  in  democracy 
was  as  simple  as  that— and  as  profound. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Roosevelt's  patri- 
cian background,  and  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Hudson  River  squirearchy  to  which  his 
family  belonged  comes  as  near  to  aristocra- 
cy as  this  country  can  show.  Yet  Roosevelt 
was  an  aristocrat  In  the  Jeffersonian  mold: 
He  sided  wholeheartedly  with  the  plain 
people,  and  In  no  spirit  of  condescension 
whatsoever.  His  sympathies  were  genuinely 
with  "one-third  of  a  nation  ill-housed,  ill- 
clad,  ill-nourished." 

For  this  stand,  those  he  castigated  as 
"economic  royalists"  labeled  him  "traitor  to 
his  class."  This  charge  FDR  always  treated 
with  contempt,  for  he  considered  himself 
far  above  the  tycoons,  fat  cats  and  pious 
money-grubbers.  True,  he  lived  graciously 
off  a  modest  fortune,  but  he  dismissed  the 
singlmlnded  and  Insatiable  pursuit  of  profits 
as  a  goal  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.  He  had, 
he  once  said,  no  objection  to  moneymaking, 
but  he  could  not  understand  why  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  it  can  never  get  enough. 

I  agree,  FDR  was  fortune's  favorite,  bom 
with  a  silver  spoon  In  his  mouth.  He  was 
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sent  to  Oroton,  taken  on  expensive  tours  of 
Europe  and  emerged  painlessly  from  Har- 
vard with  a  "gentleman's  C."  He  was  a  play- 
boy and,  I  greatly  fear,  something  of  a 
ladies'  man.  Had  he  been  living  In  Russia  in 
1917,  Lenin  would  have  had  him  shot  as  the 
pampered  pet  of  privilege. 

Yet  how  much  more  compassionate  and 
appreciative  of  the  common  man's  hard  lot 
than  the  dour  Hoover,  the  self-congratula- 
tory Nixon,  the  smugly  moralistic  Reagan, 
all  of  whom,  like  Dickens'  Bounderby, 
"made  it"  by  hard  work,  and  can  see  no 
reason  why  anyone,  by  earnest  endeavor 
and  ceaseless  prayer,  cannot  emulate  their 
example.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  a  line  of 
Edgar  Lee  Master,  "Beware,  O  republic,  of 
the  man  who  rises  to  power  on  one  suspend- 
er." 

Officially,  of  course,  FDR's  stock  is  low 
right  now.  The  current  preacher  from  the 
bully  pulpit  attributes  all  our  woes  to  fifty 
years  of  waste,  mismanagement  and  extrav- 
agence.  initiated  by— you've  guessed  it.  Had 
FDR  practiced  supply-side,  trickle-down,  as 
expounded  by  Andrew  Mellon,  today  we'd 
be  solvent,  moral  and  greatly  loved,  with 
the  wicked  Commies  abjectly  cringing  at  the 
mere  mention  of  our  name. 

That  sort  of  blather  makes  me  think  of  a 
chipmunk  trying  to  claw  down  Mount 
Shasta.  The  latest  poll  of  50  or  so  distin- 
guished historians  rated  Roosevelt  just 
below  Lincoln  and  Washington. 

"The  test  of  our  progress,"  Roosevelt  said, 
"is  not  whether  we  add  more  to  the  abun- 
dance of  those  who  have  much;  it  is  wheth- 
er we  provide  enough  for  those  who  have 
too  Uttle." 

Let  Ronald  Reagan  ponder  that,  and  con- 
sider whether  it  is  not  time  to  quit  using 
FDR  as  his  scapegoat,  and  Instead  to  make 
him  his  model.* 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  Joint  session  commemorating 
the  F.  D.  R.  centennial  was  a  magnifi- 
cent occasion.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  indeed  one  of  our  very  greatest 
Presidents  and  is  well-deserving  of 
celebration  on  this  100th  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

As  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  centennial  committee  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Peter  Kovler  of  Chicago,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  his  work  in  arrang- 
ing so  many  of  the  centennial  activi- 
ties. To  borrow  a  phrase  from  today's 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Peter  Kovler  was 
"the  sparkplug"  of  the  F.  D.  R.  cen- 
tennial and,  in  fact,  its  sine  qua  non. 

I  attach  a  piece  on  Kovler  from 
today's  Washington  Post. 

Homage  to  a  Hero 

PETER  kovler  AHD  THE  FDR  CERTENlf lAL 

(By  Ann  L.  Trebbe) 

His  office  is  bare.  There  Is  no  typewriter, 
no  portrait  of  a  smiling  wife,  no  pictures  on 
the  walls,  no  books  on  any  shelves.  There 
isn't  even  a  stack  of  paperwork  waiting  to  be 
done.  A  desk  and  a  phone  sit  alone  In  a 
room  in  the  Smithsonian's  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History. 

But  that's  all  he  needs,  says  29-year-old 
Peter  Kovler,  breaking  into  a  laugh  to 
assure  you  he  likes  It  that  way. 

As  Saturday,  the  100th  birthday  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  nears,  Kovler,  chair- 
man of  the  National  FDR  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, executive  director  of  the  Congres- 


sional Committee  for  a  Joint  Congress  and 
heir  to  the  Jim  Beam  fortune,  has  seen  his 
days  become  filled  with  a  final  frenzy. 

A  typical  recent  day  went  in  part  like  this: 

8:45  a.m.  He's  having  breakfast  at  home 
with  his  wife,  Judy.  The  phone  rings.  It's  a 
coRunittee  member  to  discuss  an  FDR  cen- 
tennial problem. 

He  gets  to  his  office.  ...  A  woman  in  San 
Mateo  County,  Calif.,  is  on  the  line  saying 
she  saw  a  small  item  in  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper  about  the  FDR  centennial.  She 
wants  to  organize  some  Democrats  to  spend 
the  evening  together.  How  should  she  do  it? 

Off  to  Capital  Hill  for  a  meeting,  lunch 
and  press  conference  with  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper  (D-Fla.)  and  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph (D-W.Va.). 

Middle  of  the  afternoon,  working  from 
the  office  of  Rep.  Sidney  Yates  (D-IU.).  He 
gets  through  a  call  to  the  secretary  In  his 
Chicago  office  and  dictates  a  letter  about 
celebrations  in  Miami,  Denver,  San  Francis- 
co and  Chicago. 

Kovler's  friends,  when  they  are  able  to 
slow  him  down,  jokingly  call  him  Franklin. 
A  playwright  friend  recently  gave  him  an 
FDR  coloring  book.  His  wife  has  started  a 
scrapbook. 

"FDR  is  full-time  now."  Kovler  says  ear- 
nestly, leaning  over  a  ketchup-drenched 
hamburger  he  ordered  at  lunch.  With  the 
next  bite,  he  tallies  the  count  of  FDR-relat- 
ed phone  calls  on  an  average  day.  "Dozens," 
he  decides. 

Last  summer  when  Kovler,  who  was  bom 
seven  years  after  FDR  died,  began  to 
wonder  what  was  being  planned  to  recognize 
the  anniversary  of  Roosevelt's  100th  birth- 
day, he  found  out  that  virtually  nothing 
was  being  planned.  The  former  Department 
of  Commerce  speechwriter  was  shocked  and 
decided  to  start  something  himself.  Soon  he 
found  himself  head  of  the  whole  centenary 
project. 

There's  no  doubt  that  Kovler's  admiration 
of  the  former  president  got  him  the  job.  But 
there  must  be  some  reason  a  nlce-guy-from- 
Chlcago-too-young-to-have-been-there  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  Roosevelt  hoopla  like  this.  He 
says  his  parents  didn't  hang  FDR's  portraits 
above  the  mantle.  Bread  lines  were  never  a 
part  of  his  life,  and  although  his  father 
talked  about  FDR  and  his  mother  cried 
when  he  died,  he  was  Just  one  among  many 
other  heroes  In  the  household.  Patriotism  is 
his  defense. 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  patriotism," 
Kovler  says,  even  though  he  describes  grow- 
ing up  at  a  time  when  patriotism  was  apt  to 
be  mocked. 

"I  just  assumed  he  was  everyone's  hero," 
Kovler  says,  his  widening  blue  eyes  a  per- 
fect match  with  his  faded  jeans.  "Don't  you 
think?" 

Everyone's  hero  or  not,  Congress  appro- 
priated 1225,000  to  fund  the  commemora- 
tive festivities.  Including  the  Smithsonian's 
observtmce,  which  In  size  will  be  second  only 
to  Its  Bicentennial  celebration.  But  In  terms 
of  presidential  commemorattves,  according 
to  Kovler's  research.  It  doesn't  come  close  to 
Herbert  Hoover's  In  1974  when  $7  million 
was  spent. 

"A  considerable  amount,"  says  Kovler,  his 
bushy  brown  mustache  hovering  over  every 
word.  "And  a  considerable  amount  for  a 
figure  I  think  everyone  would  say  paled  in 
comparison— to  put  it  mildly— to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt." 

But  Kovler  is  more  than  pleased  with  the 
celebration  plans,  which  include  lectures, 
films,  a  three-hour  television  documentary 
and  numerous  exhibits,  especially  since  he 


found  out  it  usually  takes  three  to  five  years 
to  properly  coordinate  a  tribute  of  this 
scale.  He's  convinced  it  will  be  a  celebration 
fit  for  a  president. 

"It's  common  knowledge  that  Rooeevelt 
saved  the  nation  through  two  of  the  most 
major  crises  of  the  century,"  Kovler  says, 
the  hamburger  long  gone,  but  the  FDR  talk 
still  flowing,  "and  that  he  was  to  America 
like  Churchill  to  England,  like  Lincoln  to 
the  19th  century. 

•'I  would  like  people  to  remember  that 
there  is  nothing  criminal  about  govern- 
ment," Kovler  says.  "Most  people  think  that 
now.  somehow,  the  government  is  the  devil's 
tool,  and  I  think  you  can  show  by  teaching 
history,  this  history— the  New  Deal— that 
government  is  not  the  devils  tool". 

Kovler  walks  out  onto  the  snowcovered 
sidewalk.  He  stops  and  turns  around,  an  en- 
veloiie  tucked  under  his  arm. 

"Do  you  know  where  the  Federal  Express 
office  is?" 

Peter  Kovler's  got  some  last-minute  FDR 
mall -outs.* 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 30  marks  the  100th  birthday  of 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  compassion- 
ate Presidents  in  American  history- 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  honor  him  at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  is  in  such  desperate 
need  of  a  leader  of  his  caliber  and 
vision.  I  feel  it  necessary  for  Ameri- 
cans to  recommit  themselves  to  the 
ideals  of  F.  D.  R.— especially,  seeing 
how  we  now  have  a  President  who  is 
working  overtime  to  destroy  many  of 
the  great  and  essential  programs  that 
were  created  imder  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  had  an  admira- 
tion for  the  common  man,  a  rare  and 
valuable  trait  amongst  politicians.  He 
once  said: 

We  are  poor  indeed  If  this  nation  cannot 
afford  to  lift  from  every  recess  of  American 
life  the  dread  fear  of  the  unemployed  that 
they  are  not  needed  in  this  world. 

Roosevelt  realized  that  Americans 
are  tough  and  determined  individuals 
who  want  to  work  and  want  to  play  a 
part  in  making  this  Nation  great.  He 
also  recognized  that  there  are  those— 
the  elderly,  the  poverty  stricken,  the 
less  fortunate— who  are  in  dire  need  of 
Government  assistance.  We  should  all 
be  thankful  that  P.  D.  R.  did  not  look 
upon  the  needy  as  shifty  and  lazy— 
unlike  some  of  the  new  rightists  who 
have  invaded  this  city.  If  he  had.  there 
may  not  be  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  social  security.  Roosevelt 
taught  us  the  importance  of  caring. 
Let  me  say,  despite  what  we  are  hear- 
ing from  the  present  administration, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  caring 
about  others. 

In  the  foreign  policy  arena,  F.  D.  R. 
was  a  master.  He  was  free  from  the 
cold  war  mentality  that  has  pla^rued 
every  President  since  him.  He  believed 
in  conducting  American  foreign  policy 
in  a  positive  manner  in  which  we 
would  remain  loyal  to  our  own  values 
while  remaining  tolerant  of  different 
values. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  editors  of  the  New 
Republic  magazine  have  written  an  ex- 
cellent tribute  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  entitled  "The  Roosevelt 
Century." 

I  submit  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Thk  Roosrvn-T  Century 

January  30  Is  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  nearly  37 
years  since  he  died  have  not  been  a  hospita- 
ble time  for  American  Icons,  past  or  present. 
So  it  is  remarkable  that  there  has  been  no 
dimming  of  his  luster.  He  continues  to  be 
large  in  a  way  that  none  of  his  successors 
(and  only  a  few  of  his  predecessors)  can 
begin  to  match.  He  is  still  the  smiling  demi- 
god In  the  photograph  on  the  following 
page— Jaunty  and  confident,  an  infinitely  re- 
assuring father,  a  warm  sun  radiating  bliss- 
ful hope.  His  biographers— Schlesinger. 
Bums,  Preidel.  Leuchtenberg— take  his 
greatness  as  a  given,  and  indisputable  fact 
that  needs  no  defending,  only  elucidating. 
Some  revisionist  historian  may  yet  try  to 
revise  him  down  to  size,  but  the  popular  ver- 
dict is  not  likely  to  change.  That  verdict 
puts  him  on  a  par  with  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Lincoln  as  a  creator  of  American 
democracy.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  the 
20th  century's  addition  to  the  roster  of 
Founding  Fathers. 

At  the  beginning,  enlightened  opinion  ex- 
pected little  from  the  squire  of  Hyde  Park. 
The  editors  of  this  Journal  were  among 
those  he  gradually,  but  decisively,  won  over. 
"No  doubt  many  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  progres- 
sive supporters  think  his  program  really  em- 
bodies a  'new  deal,'"  they  wrote  on  the  eve 
of  the  1932  election.  "But  it  embodies  noth- 
ing that  reaches  to  the  heart  of  the  existing 
system."  A  vote  for  Norman  Thomas,  the 
Socialist  candidate,  was  urged  instead.  By 
1936  the  editors  were  recommending  a  vote 
for  Roosevelt  only  if  the  contest  with 
Landon  looked  close,  and  for  Thomas  (or 
the  Communists'  Earl  Browder!)  if  FDR 
seemed  to  have  It  in  the  bag.  But  in  1940 
and  1944  the  magazine  didn't  bother  to  wait 
for  the  campaign.  Both  times  it  endorsed 
the  President  as  soon  as  he  was  renominat- 
ed. FDR  had  made  himself  the  indispensa- 
ble man— and  to  see  how  he  did  it,  one  need 
only  look  at  the  America  he  inherited  and 
the  America  he  left  behind. 

In  1932  the  United  States  was  bankrupt  in 
every  way.  With  millions  out  of  work  and 
unsheltered  from  the  bitter  winds  of  depres- 
sion, the  official  Ideology  of  the  government 
in  Washington  was  a  mixture  of  self-delud- 
ed Babbitry  and  paralyzed  despair.  Abroad 
the  country  counted  for  little.  Wilson's  in- 
ternationalist legacy  had  been  wholly 
squandered.  (Militarily,  the  U.S.  was  very 
far  from  being  No.  1;  shortly  before  FDR's 
inauguration.  General  Etouglas  MacArthur, 
then  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  rated  it  at  No. 
17.)  When  FDR  died,  on  April  12.  1945,  the 
Allies  were  on  the  verge  of  victory  over 
Hitler,  and  the  United  States  was  indisputa- 
bly the  most  powerful  nation  in  history.  At 
the  root  of  that  victory  was  something 
deeper  than  military  strength.  The  country 
had  transformed  itself,  under  President 
Roosevelt's  leadership,  into  a  woiking  and 
workable  democratic  society,  with  the 
means  and  the  will  to  provide  its  citizens 
with  a  decent  life.  Did  the  New  Deal  "reach 
to  the  heart  of  the  existing  system"?  Per- 
haps not.  But  before  1932,  that  system 
didn't  have  a  heart.  FDR  gave  it  one. 

Many  of  the  fights  that  stirred  such  pas- 
sions in  Roosevelt's  day  seem  trivial  today. 


The  NRAs  blue  eagle,  the  court-packing 
plan,  the  supposed  danger  of  a  third  term— 
these  are  now  as  quaint  as  an  older  ration 
book.  And  FDR's  moral  vision  was  some- 
times cloudy:  witness  his  internment  of  Jap- 
anese-Americans at  the  start  of  World  War 
II  and  his  failure  to  grasp  the  full  horror  of 
the  Nazi  atrocity  against  European  Jewry. 

Looking  back,  though,  what  most  stand 
out  today  is  the  extraordinary  creativity  of 
his  stewardship.  Institution  after  institution 
that  he  helped  bring  into  being— Social  Se- 
curity, unemployment  insurance.  the 
modern  labor  movement,  the  minimum 
wage— permanently  changed  American  soci- 
ety for  the  better.  Were  some  New  Deal  pro- 
grams (such  as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  which  FDR  thought 
would  protect  bad  banks  along  with  good 
ones)  passed  with  only  the  reluctant  con- 
sent of  the  President?  No  matter.  Roosevelt 
created  the  New  Deal's  exhilarating  atmos- 
phere of  fearless  experimentation,  and  Roo- 
sevelt deserves  the  credit  for  its  accomplish- 
ments. 

In  foreign  policy  FDR.  who  had  cam- 
paigned for  the  League  of  Nations  as  the 
Democratic  vice-presidental  candidate  in 
1920.  came  to  office  as  a  meml)er  of  neither 
the  internationalist  nor  the  isolationist 
camp.  But  he  gradually  educated  the  public 
to  the  need  for  a  strong,  active  American 
role  in  the  world.  In  his  willingness  to  act 
he  was  always  ahead  of  public  opinion.  He 
saw,  when  others  did  not,  that  liberty  and 
democracy  could  not  survive  in  America  if 
they  were  expunged  abroad.  He  understood 
that  moral  purity  was  not  sufficient  for 
liberty's  defense  against  aggressive  totalitar- 
ianism. Against  massive  opposition  at  home, 
he  urged  military  preparedness  and  fur- 
nished the  Allies  with  weapons  with  which 
to  defend  themselves  and  our  conmion  in- 
terests. It  was  thanks  to  his  foresight  that 
what  he  called  "the  American  people  in 
their  righteous  might"  were  as  ready  as 
they  were  for  war  when  war  came;  and  it  is 
part  of  his  legacy  that  since  the  war  ended 
the  American  people  have  not  again  been 
seriously  tempted— until  our  time,  that  is— 
by  the  kind  of  isolationism  that  he  had  in- 
herited. When  Germany  invaded  Poland  on 
September  1.  1939,  FDR  knew  that  "the 
peace  of  all  countries  is  in  danger."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  dismantle  the  structure  of  Ameri- 
ca's historic  neutrality.  He  would  have 
known  what  to  do  with  reference  to  Poland 
today. 

This  wordly,  happy  man,  so  utterly  with- 
out unctuous  piety,  was  in  fact  a  spiritual 
leader.  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
fear  itself,"  he  said— and  the  country  nearly 
wept  with  relief.  He  never  entertained  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  could  make  the 
United  States  a  stronger,  more  decent  place. 
Writing  in  the  New  Republic  on  July  22, 
1940,  Hamilton  Basso,  with  startling  pre- 
science, caught  the  essence  of  Roosevelt's 
contribution  as  well  as  anyone  ever  has, 
before  or  since.  He  wrote: 

"FDR's  place  in  history  is  secure,  but  only 
if  the  opponents  of  republicanism  do  not 
write  the  future  history  books.  And  here.  In 
this  qualification,  we  come  to  what  may  well 
be  the  true  greatness— perhaps  the  acciden- 
tal greatness— of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He 
emerges,  out  of  the  fog  of  a  stormy  time,  as 
one  of  the  great  spokesmen  of  democracy- 
giving  new  articulation  to  those  old  and 
simple  ideas  which,  if  democracy  is  to  sur- 
vive, must  truly  be  weapons. 

""He  came  to  the  Presidency  in  a  black 
moment  of  a  black,  black  time.  Democracy, 
as  a  form  of  government,  was  being  laughed 


at  and  derided.  Many  of  the  intellectuals 
now  loving  it  so  noisily  were  .  .  .  writing  of 
America  as  jungde,  America  as  wasteland, 
America  as  washed-up.  There  was  a  red 
dawn  over  Moscow  that  had  not  yet  turned 
out  to  be  merely  a  reflection  of  the  bombed 
towns  and  burning  villages  of  Finland  and, 
at  home,  the  desperate  and  the  hungry  were 
listening  to  Huey  Long. 

"It  was  then,  in  1933,  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  began  to  carry  the  country  for- 
ward to  the  modem  stage  of  democratic  re- 
alization—to the  point,  that  is,  where  the 
immediate  and  direct  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens  is  also 
recognized  as  a  democratic  principle.'" 

That  principle,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  is 
precisely  what  is  under  attack  on  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Roosevelt's  birth.  It 
only  enriches  the  irony  that  the  leader  of 
that  attack  is  the  man  who,  by  quoting  this 
greatest  of  Democrats  in  his  acceptance 
speech  to  the  1980  Republican  convention, 
confirmed  the  place  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt in  the  pantheon  of  nonpartisan  Ameri- 
can heroes.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 
Ronald  Reagan's  astute  decision  to  drape 
himself  in  the  Roosevelt  mantle  was  a  back- 
handed tribute  to  the  breadth  of  FDR's 
appeal  and  the  universality  of  FDR's  legacy. 
But  it  was  also  an  audacious  piece  of  politi- 
cal larceny— one  that  made  skillful  use  of 
the  superficial  resonances  between  the  two 
men.  Like  FDR  in  1932,  Reagan  in  19B0  was 
elected  more  for  who  he  wasn't  than  for 
who  he  was.  Like  FDR,  Reagan  faced  an  in- 
cumbent, an  uninspiring  engineer-President, 
in  a  time  of  economic  distress.  Like  FDR, 
Reagan  offered  a  politics  of  expansiveness. 
hope,  and  possibility  against  a  politics  of 
scarcity  and  resignation.  And,  like  FDR, 
Reagan  as  President  began  his  term  with  a 
dynamic  flurry  of  proposals  for  economic  re- 
covery, demonstrating  a  masterful  sway 
over  Congress  in  the  process,  and  promising 
deep  and  lasting  change  in  the  relation  of 
the  American  government  to  the  American 
people. 

But  the  similarities  only  make  the  differ- 
ences, which  are  far  more  meaningful,  stand 
out  in  sharper  relief.  None  of  FDR's  succes- 
sors have  been  his  peers,  so  perhaps  it  is 
unfair  to  hold  any  of  them  to  his  standard. 
But  Mr.  Reagan,  the  "Republican  FDR," 
has  invited  the  comparison  himself;  and  he 
has  lately  provided  a  pertinent  text  in  a  re- 
markable public  television  interview  with 
Ben  Wattenberg.  Because  it  was  broadcast 
on  Christmas  night— at  the  beginning  of  the 
one  week  each  year  when  the  press  and 
public  are  at  their  least  attentive— it  passed 
almost  unnoticed.  In  the  interview,  Mr. 
Wattenberg  asked  Mr.  Reagan  to  explain 
his  joumey  from  New  Deal  Democrat  to 
conservative  Republican. 

"The  President.  Well,  it's  true  that  when 
I  cast  my  first  vote,  at  age  21,  it  was  for 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  his  first  elec- 
tion. And  it's  true,  if  I  look  back,  that— be- 
cause, remember,  this  was  the  depths  of  the 
Depression.  I  got  out  of  school  and  sought 
my  place  in  the  world  of  work  in  1932.  when 
the  govenunent  was  putting  ads  on  the  air, 
on  radio,  urging  people  not  to  leave  home 
looking  for  work  because  there  was  no  work. 
Stay  home  and  wait  and  the  government 
would  do  something  for  you.  I  got  a  job.  I 
didn't  stay  home.  But  I  don't  mean  it  wasn't 
real— the  problem.  25  percent  unemploy- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Wattenberg.  This  was  the  radio  an- 
nouncer Job? 

'"The  President.  Yes.  Now,  I  think  in  that 
whole  era.  it  was  a  great  traumatic  experi- 


ence for  the  nation,  and  so  we  had  a  kind  of 
thought  that  we  had  a  sick  patient  and  med- 
icine must  be  applied.  But  the  Roosevelt 
that  I  voted  for  had  promised  to  cut  federal 
spending  by  25  percent,  had  promised  to 
return  to  the  states  and  local  communities 
authority  and  autonomy  that  had  been  un- 
justly seized  by  the  federal  government.  . . . 

"Mr.  Wattenberg.  And  you  supported  him 
during  all  those  years,  right? 

"The  President.  Oh.  yes,  and  there  was 
no  question  about  his  being  a  great  war 
leader  for  this  nation.  And  I  think  all  of  our 
attention  turned  to  that.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, my  own  analysis  is  that  people  attract- 
ed to  government  and  to  government  posi- 
tions in  those  years,  in  many  instances,  did 
not  view  the  medicine  as  temporary.  If  you 
remember.  I  was  assailed  during  the  cam- 
paign for  saying  that  many  of  the  New 
Dealers  actually  espoused  what  today  has 
become  an  epithet— fascism— in  that  they 
spoke  admiringly  of  how  Mussolini  had 
made  the  trains  run  on  time.  In  other 
words,  they  saw  in  what  he  was  doing  a 
planned  economy— private  ownership,  but 
government  management  of  that  ownership 
and  that  economy.  Ickes,  Harold  Ickes,  in 
his  book,  said  that  what  we  were  striving  for 
was  a  kind  of  modified  form  of  communism. 
Well,  I  don't  believe  that  that  was  really  in 
Roosevelt's  mind,  and  I  think  that,  had  he 
lived,  and  with  the  war  over,  we  would  have 
seen  him  using  government  the  other  way. 
Roosevelt  at  one  time  made  a  statement 
that  the  federal  government  had  to  get  out 
of  the  business  of— we  didn't  call  it  welfare 
then,  we  called  it  relief.  But,  as  he  ex- 
plained, that  the  federal  government  was 
not  the  proper  agency  for  that,  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  being  done  was  de- 
moralizing to  the  people  that  you  were 
trying  to  help. 

"Mr.  Wattenberg.  I'm  a  little  bit  turned 
around  here." 

Well,  so  are  we— and  so,  dizzyingly,  is  the 
history  of  the  New  Deal.  It  scarcely  seems 
possible  that  Mr.  Reagan  so  profoundly  mis- 
understands the  era  in  which  he  came  to 
maturity.  One  ui  the  things  that  era  teaches 
is  that  the  essential  difference  between  de- 
mocracy and  tyranny  lies  not  in  whether 
public  or  private  entitles  manage  the  econo- 
my but  in  who  owns,  as  it  were,  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Does  a  blend  of  private  owner- 
ship and  public  planning  really  constitute 
fascism  or  communism?  If  so,  then  the  only 
question  is  which  of  America's  allies  have 
gone  fascist  and  which  have  gone  commu- 
nist—to say  nothing  of  America  itself. 

Apart  from  the  fractured  political  science, 
the  interview  illuminates  two  facets  of 
President  Reagan's  mind  and  spirit  that 
make  a  powerful  contrast  with  President 
Roosevelt's.  One  has  to  do  with  empathy, 
the  other  with  ideology. 

Mr.  Reagan  understands  perfectly  that  a 
business  executive  might  need  a  government 
tax  incentive  to  encourage  him  to  invest. 
But  he  cannot  see  how  a  government  loan 
to  a  college  student  from  a  lower-middle- 
class  family  or  a  nutrition  allotment  to  a 
pregnant  woman  or  a  newborn  child  can  be 
anything  but  demoralizing.  He  divides  the 
country  into  producers  and  parasites,  and 
the  latter  category  Includes  not  only  those 
who  for  some  reason  cannot  follow  his  ex- 
ample ("I  got  a  Job")"  but  also  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Roosevelt  saw  democratic  gov- 
ernment as  the  collective  instrument  by 
which  the  whole  society  could  renew  itself; 
for  Reagan,  that  is  the  province  only  of  the 
owners  of  wealth,  and,  grudgingly,  of  local 
authorities.  Roosevelt,  who  began  life  with 


much,  could  empathize  with  those  who  had 
little.  Reagan  reverses  the  equation.  Roose- 
velt, to  use  an  old-fashioned  phrase,  had  a 
social  conscience.  Reagan  seems  to  have 
none. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  right  that  Governor  Roose- 
velt, in  his  first  campaign  for  the  presiden- 
cy, promised  to  reduce  the  federal  budget. 
Indeed,  FDR's  initial  program  of  massive 
cuts  in  government  spending  and  massive 
relief  for  the  jobless  was  an  early  instance 
of  voodoo  economics.  But  he  was  not 
wedded  to  any  one  approach.  His  blithe  dis- 
dain for  dogma,  the  despair  of  some  of  his 
advisers,  was  one  of  the  keys  to  the  success 
of  his  Administration.  His  was  an  ideology 
of  values,  not  of  mechanisms.  During  the 
first  campaign,  even  as  he  was  calling  for 
balanced  budget,  he  let  his  principled  prag- 
matism shine  through.  "It  is  common  sense 
to  take  a  method  and  try  it,"  he  said.  "'If  it 
fails,  admit  it  frankly  and  try  another.  But 
above  all.  try  something."  And  when  the 
first  New  Deal,  the  New  Deal  of  NRA  and 
managed  scarcity,  failed  to  cure  the  Depres- 
sion, out  it  went,  and  in  came  the  second 
New  Deal,  the  New  Deal  of  social  reform. 
Mr.  Reagan,  too,  was  elected  partly  out  of  a 
widespread  sense  that  he  would  "above  all, 
try  something."  But  he  seems  to  have  only  a 
single  something  to  try.  Last  week  after  new 
figures  showed  the  unemployment  rate  rap- 
idly approaching  9  percent  this  was  his  lame 
defense  of  his  economic  program:  "I  don't 
known  any  other  way  to  do  it."  He  is  a  pris- 
oner of  an  ideology— the  wrong  ideology  at 
that. 

The  Democrats,  willy-nilly,  are  FDR's 
true  political  legatees.  They  must  build  a 
house  of  their  own  in  which  to  hang  his  por- 
trait, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  time 
they  will.  But  for  the  moment  they  are  like 
the  listless  heirs  of  some  departed  magnate, 
picking  sadly  over  the  threadbare  furniture 
in  a  cobwebby  mansion.  They  are  shaken  by 
the  Republicans'  success  in  building  a  coali- 
tion of  the  haves  and  the  almost-haves— and 
they  deserved  to  be  shaken.  As  they  grope 
for  answers,  their  duty— the  duty  of  all  of  us 
who  share  their  values— is  not  only  to 
defend  Roosevelt's  legacy  but  also  to  sepa- 
rate the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  the  Demo- 
cratic programs  that  came  after  the  New 
Deal.  The  successes  of  the  New  Frontier  and 
the  Great  Society,  from  Medicare  to  the 
space  program,  were  those  that  engaged  the 
imaginations,  and  interests  of  the  entire  so- 
ciety. Where  there  were  failures,  political  or 
substantive,  they  mostly  came  in  programs 
that  divided  the  country  into  its  economic 
and  ethnic  components  and  then  proceeded 
to  "target"  the  benefits. 

The  great  lesson  that  Franklin  O.  Roose- 
velt's career  holds  for  his  political  descend- 
ants is  to  be  found  in  the  incluslveness  and 
universality  of  his  social  vision.  The  Demo- 
crats win  err  If  they  waste  too  much  time 
genuflecting  to  the  "private  sector" — or  any 
sector.  Nor  will  they  gain  much  for  them- 
selves or  the  country  if  they  put  too  much 
stock  in  "compassion."  Compassion  is  an  ex- 
cellent private  virtue,  but  in  public  affairs  it 
is  too  readily  Jettisoned,  even  by  people  of 
good  will,  if  it  is  seen  to  clash  with  a  broad- 
er common  Interest.  The  Democrats  must 
learn  to  respect  the  real  discontents  of  the 
American  middle  class— the  fear  of  crime, 
the  disgust  with  lousy  schools,  the  creeping 
sense  of  social  and  economic  disintegration. 
There  are  signs  that  the  Democrats  are  be- 
ginning to  do  so.  Finally,  the  Democrats 
must  leam  to  unite  the  potential  strength 
of  the  American  underclass  with  that  of  the 
hard-pressed  working  people  who  are  cur- 


rently underwriting  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's experiment  in  economic  royalism. 
These  are  the  people  who  abstain  in  grow- 
ing numbers  with  each  succeeding  election. 
They  are  the  present  equivalent  of  FDR's 
Forgotten  Man.  The  Democratic  Party  can 
bring  them  back  only  with  a  political  creed 
that  stresses  their  potential  as  functioning 
members  of  a  larger  society,  not  as  marginal 
objects  of  charity.  But  one-third  of  the 
American  nation  is  no  longer  "ill-housed,  ill- 
clad,  ill-nourished."  That  was  FDR's 
achievement.  Roosevelt's  heirs  will  conduct 
themselves  as  if  this  advance  was  never 
made  at  the  peril  of  turning  the  Democratic 
Party  into  a  permanent  minority  party  and, 
at  that,  largely  a  party  of  the  minorities. 

The  next  great  wave  of  political  and  social 
reform  in  this  country,  we  hope,  will  under- 
stand the  value  of  human  capital,  not  Just 
the  kind  that  buys  machines;  it  will  explore 
the  possibilities  of  democracy  in  the  work- 
place, not  just  in  the  electoral  arena;  it  will 
look  for  ways  to  limit  bureaucracies,  not 
just  protect  them;  it  will  use  equity  as  a 
spur  to  productl\aty,  not  just  as  a  tool  of 
distributive  justice.  Roosevelt's  America  was 
open  and  unfinished;  so  is  ours.  More  impor- 
tant than  any  particular  scheme,  more  im- 
portant even  than  any  particular  goal,  will 
be  the  largeness  of  democratic  spirit  that 
was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  distinctive  and 
effortless  gift.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt's birth.  F.  D.  R.  gave  hope  to  a 
nation  crushed  by  economic  depres- 
sion and  world  war  and  led  it  to  re- 
newed greatness.  His  New  Deal  for 
America  has  provided  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  government  for  half  a  century. 
Indeed,  many  of  us  grew  up  knowing 
only  F.  D.  R.  as  President;  today,  ad- 
ministrations come  and  go,  but  the 
long  shadow  cast  by  F.  D.  R.  remains. 

Todays  joint  session  of  Congress  in 
President  Roosevelt's  honor  is  very  ap- 
propriate, and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  privilege  to  attend.  I  hope  that 
this  centennial  celebration  will  not 
only  remind  us  of  P.  D.  R,'s  greatness, 
but  will  also  spur  the  construction  of 
the  P.  D.  R.  Memorial.  There  can  be 
no  better  time  than  now  to  erect  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  P.  D.  R.'s  distin- 
guished career  as  a  public  servant. 

On  Monday.  January  25,  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  reported  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  95,  which  authorizes 
the  construction  of  the  F.  D.  R.  Me- 
morial. This  positive  step  brings  us 
closer  to  the  day  when  the  P.  D.  R. 
Memorial  Commission  can  bring  its 
work  to  a  successful  end.  As  House 
Member  of  the  P.  D.  R.  Commission,  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  chronic 
delay  that  has  afflicted  efforts  to 
build  a  memorial  to  F.  D.  R.  The 
P.  D.  R.  Memorisd  Commission  was 
created  by  Congress  in  1955,  yet  after 
26  years  and  half  a  million  dollars,  we 
still  do  not  have  a  memorial.  Though 
many  have  faulted  the  P.  D.  R.  Com- 
mission for  this  foot  dragging.  Con- 
gress bears  a  share  of  the  blame.  Nu- 
merous proposals  have  been  put  for- 
ward,   and    all    have    been    refused. 
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except  of  course,  the  most  recent  pro- 
posal which  has  been  approved  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Conunis- 
slon.  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  CommisBion  on  Pine  Arts.  Only 
the  Congress  has  thus  far  failed  to 
move. 

On  the  eve  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  P.  D.  R.'s  birth,  we  have  before  us  a 
suitable  memorial  proposal.  I  hope 
this  auspicious  timing  will  prompt  the 
Congress  to  authorize  funding  for  the 
P.  D.  R.  memorial  as  soon  as  possible.* 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  served  as  our  Nation's 
Chief  Executive  during  the  years 
1933-45,  longer  than  any  President 
before  or  since.  I  was  privileged  to 
work  in  his  campaigns  of  1936,  1940. 
and  1944. 

Pew  men  more  profoundly  affected 
the  course  of  American  public  life 
than  Pranklin  Roosevelt.  He  won  a 
place  unique  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people  and  in  the  annals  of  the 
Nation.  He  earned  that  place  by  force 
of  moral  character,  by  boundless 
energy  on  behalf  of  the  common  good, 
and  by  holding  before  men  and  women 
the  example  of  leadership  untainted 
by  selfish  advantage. 

The  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  reflected  the  sentiments  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and,  indeed,  of 
people's  good  will  throughout  the 
world.  To  millions  across  the  globe  he 
embodied  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
American  democracy  as  very  few  men 
or  women  In  this  or  any  other  century. 
The  record  of  P.  D.  R.'s  service  to 
State  and  Nation,  service  which  con- 
tinued in  the  midst  of  serious  illness,  is 
an  impressive  one.  His  political  ideal- 
ism foimd  expression  with  his  first 
surprising  victory  in  a  New  York  State 
election  for  State  senator  in  1910,  at 
the  age  29,  from  a  district  which  had 
been  dominated  by  Republicans  for 
over  50  years.  Dtu-ing  World  War  I,  he 
served  as  President  Wilson's  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  where  he 
gained  valuable  foreign  policy  experi- 
ence in  Europe,  and  in  1920  he  became 
a  candidate  for  Vice  President  on  the 
Democratic  Party  ticket  headed  by 
Gov.  James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio.  The  can- 
didates campaigned  in  favor  of  U.S. 
membership  in  the  newly  formed 
League  of  Nations  and  on  other  pro- 
gressive innovations,  but  the  country 
was  not  ready  for  such  expressions  of 
political  idealism  at  that  time. 

Although  tragically  stricken  with 
polio  in  1921,  Roosevelt's  courage  and 
fortitude  continued  to  inspire  progres- 
sive Democrats  all  over  the  Nation, 
and  at  the  urging  of  AI  Smith,  the 
Democratic  Party's  Presidential  candi- 
date in  1928,  despite  the  need  he  felt 
to  continue  his  treatments  for  polio  in 
Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  he  ran  for  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  where  he  won  the 


election  despite  the  failure  of  Smith  to 
carry  the  State  in  his  own  election 
campaign.  As  Governor,  he  established 
a  program  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, the  first  for  that  State,  and 
successfully  fought  for  legislation 
which  reformed  the  public  utilities, 
the  State  prison  system,  and  initiated 
an  old-age  pension  program.  He  won 
reelection  In  1930  by  a  record  vote. 

Elected  to  the  Presidency  in  1932,  by 
a  sad  and  desperate  Nation  in  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Depression, 
Pranklin  Delano  Roosevelt  maintained 
his  good  cheer  and  optimistic  image 
and  remained  inexhaustibly  hopeful 
and  confident,  grounded  in  a  deep  love 
for  America  and  a  commitment  to 
freedom  and  dignity  for  all  her  citi- 
zens. Shortly  before  he  took  office  in 
1933,  a  banking  panic  began  which 
compounded  the  misery  of  millions  of 
citizens  who  had  already  lost  their 
jobs,  their  homes,  or  their  farms  be- 
cause of  the  national  economic  col- 
lapse. He  initiated  programs  on  behalf 
of  average  Americans,  the  "forgotten 
man,"  as  he  called  them,  designed  to 
improve  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country. 

The  many  fundamental  reforms  of 
our  Nation's  economic  and  social  sys- 
tems, called  the  New  Deal  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  were  seen  by  him  as 
the  "use  of  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment as  an  organized  form  of  self-help 
for  all  classes  ajid  groups  and  sections 
of  our  country."  He  vigorously  led 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  laws  to 
reform  the  banking  system,  establish 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
create  jobs  and  housing.  He  led  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  as 
well  as  the  laws  establishing  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  and  many 
other  agencies  to  assist  in  the  finan- 
cial recovery  of  all  Americans. 

The  era  of  the  New  Deal  was  a  re- 
markable and  brilliant  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  democracy  because  the  pro- 
grams of  the  New  Deal  involved  each 
and  every  American.  Pranklin  Roose- 
velt never  lost  that  zeal  and  that  fire 
as  a  champion  of  all  the  people  by  es- 
pousing that  it  is  good  and  it  is  right 
for  people  to  share  in  the  wealth  of 
America,  because  he  believed  that  a 
productive  citizen  is  what  makes  a 
democratic  country  like  ours  strong. 
He  firmly  believed  that  each  citizen 
who  has  produced  for  America  and 
who  contributed  to  the  wealth  of 
America  must  be  remembered  by 
America  and  not  abandoned  juist  be- 
cause they  fall  ill  or  their  working 
years  are  over. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  character  and 
career  alike  were  a  vindication  of  de- 
mocracy at  a  time  marked  by  new 
forms  of  tyranny,  political  disillusion, 
and  small-minded  partisanship.  No 
other  politican  proved  to  be  so  dura- 
ble, so  effective,  and  so  productive  in 


both  war  aaid  peace.  Pew  leaders  in 
our  history  made  so  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  well-being  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  President  Roosevelt's 
high  standards,  his  tender  and  com- 
passionate interest  in  people,  and  his 
inspiring  example  of  creative  accom- 
plishment shall  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  people.* 
*  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  privilege  to  be  a  Member  of 
Congress  on  this  occasion  when  we 
pay  tribute  to  Pranklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt—one of  this  Nation's  most  impor- 
tant Presidents  and  clearly  one  of  the 
most  enduring  of  all  figures  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

It  was  1882,  when  Pranklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  bom  in  the  beautiful 
community  of  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  He  was 
a  man  who  loved  New  York  like  few 
others.  He  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  its  Governor.  Yet  it  was  this 
position  he  was  elected  to  after  that— 
President  of  the  United  States  where 
Roosevelt  truly  established  himself  as 
an  American  legend.  He  served  in  the 
office  longer  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent. He  began  his  Presidency  during 
the  waning  days  of  the  depression  and 
ended  it  with  our  triumphant  victory 
in  World  War  II. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  for  many 
Americans  is  the  only  President  they 
remember— for  he  had  such  an  enor- 
mous influence  over  everyday  life  in 
America  from  1932  until  1945.  He  took 
a  nation  out  of  despair  and  gave  it 
hope.  He  transformed  a  nation  and  its 
sagging  spirit  to  one  with  renewed 
confidence. 

How  do  you  pay  an  appropriate  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  served  almost  4,000 
days  in  the  most  difficult  job  in  the 
world?  How  do  you  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  guided  us  out  of  the  depres- 
sion and  led  us  to  victory  in  World 
War  II  when  our  very  freedoms  were 
challenged  as  never  before?  Today,  we 
do  our  small  share  to  honor  a  great 
American  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  too  far  off  when 
an  appropriate  memorial  is  placed  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  similar  to  those 
which  honor  this  Nation's  other  great 
Presidents,  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
Jefferson.  We  should  make  this  a  goal 
of  the  97th  Congress.* 
*  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  generations  of  today  to  un- 
derstand the  utter  hopelessness  into 
which  the  people  of  our  Nation  fell  at 
the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression. 
While  we  certainly  have  economic 
problems,  the  growing  recession  most 
prominent  among  them,  we  now  ad- 
dress them  with  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  economy  will  recover.  This 
was  not  the  case  when,  in  1929,  the 
stock  market  crashed,  banlu  began  to 
fail,  and  people  lost  their  sources  of 
livelihood  in  record  numbers.  It  was  a 
time  when  not  only  the  economy  was 
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deeply    depressed,    but    the 
spirit  was  one  of  despair. 

The  greatness  of  Pranklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  whose  centeruiial  we  cele- 
brate today,  was  to  lift  the  national 
spirit  so  that  the  Nation  could  con- 
front and  solve  its  mighty  problems 
and  form  the  resolve  to  win  a  terrible 
war.  Roosevelt  approached  national 
problems  with  the  same  high  courage 
and  resolve  with  which  he  had  ap- 
proached a  seemingly  insurmountable 
personal  affliction— polio.  In  each 
case,  he  persisted  where  many  others 
would  have  despaired,  and  he  was  not 
limited  by  the  narrow  confines  of  con- 
ventional wisdom. 

Instead,  he  tried  new  ideas  and  ap- 
proaches, a  New  Deal.  Some  programs 
succeeded,  many  did  not.  But  through 
this  process  he  forged  a  lasting  struc- 
ture of  programs  which  helped  to 
insure  that  never  again  would  the 
banks  fail,  the  poor  and  elderly  be  left 
without  resort,  and  the  economy  so 
abruptly  grind  to  a  halt.  He  estab- 
lished a  new  role  for  Govermnent,  one 
of  actively  participating  in  and  sus- 
taining the  economy  in  troubled  times. 
While  some  have  assailed  this  role,  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  transformation 
wrought  by  Roosevelt  helped  to  save 
our  economic  system  by  restoring 
faith  in  it. 

Roosevelt  also  saved  our  Nation  and 
our  allies  from  a  threat  which  many 
would  have  preferred  to  ignore.  Nazi 
Germany  came  perilously  close  to  win- 
ning its  European  war  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  Second 
World  War.  Yet  Roosevelt,  who  may 
well  have  preserved  democracy  in  this 
country,  most  certainly  saved  it  in 
Western  Europe.  By  sustaining  Britain 
in  its  lonely  struggle  and,  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  providing  the  leadership 
needed  to  enter  the  war,  Roosevelt 
turned  the  tide  of  a  fight  to  preserve 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  millions. 

So  while  the  past  is  sometimes  easy 
to  forget,  let  us  not  forget  FYanklin 
Roosevelt,  a  man  who  confronted 
hopelessness  and  won.* 
*  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
measure  of  Pranklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt's greatness  is  in  the  tributes  from 
people  of  such  diverse  political  ideolo- 
gies and  beliefs. 

Columnist  Carl  Rowan  sums  up  his 
feelings  this  way:  "The  Roosevelt  rev- 
olution generated  and  nurtured  hope." 

Even  staunch  conservative  George 
Will  speaks  of  F.  D.  R.  In  glowing 
terms: 

Radiating  an  infectious  zest,  he  did  the 
most  important  thing  a  President  can  do:  he 
gave  the  nation  a  hopeful,  and  hence  cre- 
ative, stance  toward  the  future. 

F.  D.  R.  was  an  outstanding  individ- 
ual and  a  great  leader.  He  left  us  a 
truly  splendid  legacy.  He  transcended 
overwhelming  physical  limitations 
through  the  sheer  force  of  his  will  and 
his  raw  courage.  He  gave  us  many  of 
the  most  basic  values  we  have  come  to 
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take  for  granted— minimum  wage  pro- 
tections, insured  bank  savings,  the 
right  to  join  labor  unions,  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  And  he  re- 
fused again  and  again  to  accept  the 
possibility  of  anything  except  a  tri- 
umph of  the  best  principles,  even  in 
the  worst  circumstances. 

But  we  should  be  wary  of  enshrining 
F.  D.  R.  F.  D.  R.  was  a  man  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  composite  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  like  we  all  are.  In  fact, 
it  was  these  very  human  characteris- 
tics which  made  what  he  did  even 
greater  and  endeared  him  to  us  all  the 
more. 

We  all  know  that  P.  D.  R.  changed 
American  life  in  such  a  fundamental 
way  that  whole  political  philosophies 
sprung  up  in  reaction  to  his  New  Deal. 
He  changed  the  very  nature  of  the 
Presidency,  making  the  Presidential 
office  the  head  and  heart  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  His  decisions  affect- 
ed the  balance  of  world  power  and  ul- 
timately the  course  of  American  histo- 
ry. But  most  of  all,  he  raised  our  coun- 
try's morale  and  confidence  at  a  time 
in  this  Nation's  history  when  the  out- 
look was  the  bleakest. 

For  this,  we  should  all  be  grateful. 

When  I  think  of  P.  D.  R.,  I  think  of 
the  words  of  the  Irish  dramatist  Bren- 
dan Behan: 

My  only  politics  is  that  kids  should  be 
able  to  play  In  the  summertime,  old  people 
should  be  able  to  keep  warm  in  the  winter, 
and  everyl)ody  ought  to  eat  at  least  one 
good  meal  a  day. 

Nowhere  is  that  better  exemplified 
than  in  the  social  security  system 
P.  D.  R.  created.  It  represents  the 
most  basic  social  compact  between  the 
Federal  Govermnent  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  a  bonding  of  the  gen- 
erations. It  changed  people's  basic  con- 
cept of  what  their  work  and  their 
American  citizenship  meant.  In 
F.  D.  R.'s  own  words: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  see 
that  not  only  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
few  are  protected,  but  that  the  welfare  and 
rights  of  the  many  are  conserved. 

Regrettably,  our  social  security  pro- 
gram is  under  heavy  fire  today. 
Slowly,  despite  our  efforts  in  the 
House  and  the  overwhelming  public 
support,  the  American  people  are 
being  deprived  of  their  hard-earned 
social  security  benefits.  This  is  some- 
thing F.  D.  R.  would  not  have  tolerat- 
ed, and  neither  should  we. 

F.  D.  R.  left  a  mighty  legacy,  but  not 
one  to  be  enshrined  or  to  remain 
static.  Our  challenge  is  to  develop  the 
dynamic  spirit  of  caring  that  permeat- 
ed all  of  his  initiatives  and  policies. 
Even  though  today's  circumstances 
are  different,  hopefully  we  do  not 
have  to  relive  history  to  discover  that 
the  purpose  and  necessity  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  to  respond  to 
and  be  responsible  to  the  American 
people. 


Perhaps  the  ultimate  tribute  to  the 
legacy  of  F.  D.  R.  will  come  in  our 
commitment  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  social  security  system  and  the 
spirit  of  the  many  other  programs  his 
genius  and  foresight  inspired.* 

*  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  every 
aspect  of  the  life  and  administration 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  be  com- 
mented on;  there  is  little  to  add  to  the 
mountains  of  commemorative  tributes 
and  critical  discussions  of  a  man  who 
dominated  American  politics  and  soci- 
ety for  over  a  decade.  But  I  would  ask 
what  it  was  about  P.  D.  R.  which 
makes  him  seem  so  vital  and  impor- 
tant to  us  now.  when  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  seemed  at  the  time  to 
be  giants  have  been  forgotten. 

I  think  that  P.  D.  R.'s  central 
achievement  was  to  make  the  funda- 
mental commitment  that  govermnent 
should  protect  the  average  citizen 
against  the  domination  of  enormous 
economic  and  social  forces  which 
interfered  with  normal  daily  life.  Roo- 
sevelt did  not  want  govermnent  domi- 
nating people  or  telling  them  what  to 
do;  he  recognized,  however,  that  gov- 
ernment was  responsible  for  some  min- 
imum standards  of  social  decency  in 
the  face  of  threats  too  large  for  the  in- 
dividual to  be  able  to  control.  It  was 
not  one  program  or  another  which 
made  F.  D.  R.  a  giant,  but  his  overall 
concern  for  the  American  people.  Our 
Nation  still  owes  him  its  gratitude.* 

*  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, January  30.  1982,  our  Nation 
will  be  celebrating  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  a  man  who  has 
become  one  of  the  few  individuals  in 
American  history  to  rise  above  parti- 
san politics  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  32d 
President  of  the  United  States,  like 
Washington  and  Lincoln  before  him, 
has  achieved  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans  which  places  him  above 
party,  politics,  or  ideological  debate. 
The  lead  article  in  the  New  Republic 
for  January  27,  1982.  cites  President 
Reagan  as  "the  man  who,  by  quoting 
this  greatest  of  Democrats  in  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  to  the  1980  Republi- 
can convention,  confirmed  the  place  of 
Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  pantheon 
of  nonpartisan  American  heroes." 

The  affection  and  awe  in  which 
Americans  hold  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt does  not  alter  the  fact,  however, 
that  many  of  the  programs  which 
were  instituted  by  his  administration 
are  still  controversial.  Nonetheless, 
none  can  deny  that  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration had  a  profound  influence 
on  our  way  of  life,  and  that  50  years 
after  his  first  election,  we  still  feel  the 
ramifications  of  his  administration. 

Those  of  us  from  the  mid-Hudson 
Valley  of  New  York  hold  a  special  af- 
fection for  our  old  neighbor.  F.  D.  R.. 
for  he  was  bom   and   raised  on   the 
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banks  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  to  his 
home  In  Hyde  Park  that  he  sought 
soUce  during  the  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, and  it  was  there  that  he  was  final- 
ly laid  to  eternal  rest  in  1945. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  episodes 
of  my  young  life  occurred  at  the  Na- 
tional Boy  Scout  Jamboree  held  in  Ar- 
lington, Va..  in  the  late  1930's.  My 
troop  was  camped  next  to  the  troop 
from  the  neighboring  community  of 
Hyde  Park,  which  had  constructed  a 
miniature  replica  of  the  Roosevelt 
Hyde  Park  home.  The  President  made 
a  point  of  coming  over  to  view  their 
handiwork  and  to  personally  greet  all 
of  us  from  the  Hudson  Valley.  To  this 
day,  I  am  impressed  with  the  charis- 
matic personality  of  the  man;  one  of 
the  few  persons  in  our  history  who  can 
truly  be  caUed  "bigger  than  life." 

Part  of  the  reason  that  our  Nation 
remembers  and  honors  Roosevelt  was 
his  unparalleled  skill  at  the  political 
game.  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz,  who  was  my 
boss  when  I  served  as  an  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  New  York  State 
back  in  the  1950's,  was  a  young  State 
assemblsmian  during  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's term  as  Governor,  from  1929 
until  1933.  Mr.  Lefkowitz  was  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  earlier  this 
week  as  describing  Governor  Roosevelt 
in  this  way:  "He  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted  and  was  determined  to  get  it." 

That  determination  in  Governor 
Roosevelt  was  soon  made  evident  to  all 
of  us  by  President  Roosevelt.  At  a  time 
when  millions  of  Americans  were  un- 
employed, when  their  life  savings  were 
extinguished  in  the  hundreds  of  bank 
failures,  when  the  entire  financial 
structure  of  the  Nation  was  threat- 
ened, he  stated  in  his  first  inaugural 
address  to  the  Nation: 

This  is  preeminently  the  time  to  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly  and  boldly. 
Nor  need  we  shrink  from  honestly  facing 
conditions  in  our  country  to-day.  This  great 
Nation  will  endure  as  it  has  endured,  will 
revive  and  will  prosper.  So,  first  of  all,  let 
me  assert  my  firm  belief  that  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  itself— nameless,  un- 
reasoning, unjustified  terror  which  paralyz- 
es needed  efforts  to  convert  retreat  into  ad- 
vance. In  every  dark  hour  of  our  national 
life  a  leadership  of  frankness  and  vigor  has 
met  with  that  understanding  and  support  of 
the  people  themselves  which  is  essential  to 
victory.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  again 
give  that  support  to  leadership  in  these  crit- 
ical days.  •  •  • " 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
unique  among  the  giants  of  our  histo- 
ry in  that  he  did  not  lead  us  through 
one  supreme  crisis,  as  did  Lincoln,  but 
through  two  of  the  greatest  crises  our 
Nation  has  ever  faced.  No  sooner  had 
the  economic  depression  begim  to  fade 
into  history,  than  we  were  faced  with 
the  menace  of  Fascist  militarism  run 
rampant  throughout  the  Far  East  and 
Europe. 

Roosevelt  shared  with  Lincoln  the 
gift  to  grasp  the  significance  which 
the  events  of  his  time  held.  Just  as 
Lincoln  almost  alone  among  his  con- 


temporaries understood  that  a  South- 
em  victory  in  the  War  Between  the 
States  would  signal  the  end  of  demo- 
cratic government  on  a  grand  scale 
anywhere  in  the  world,  Roosevelt 
almost  alone  understood  in  the  late 
1930's  that  Hitler's  racist  expansion- 
ism—as well  as  Japan's  military  con- 
quests—would in  the  end  draw  the 
United  States  into  this  titanic  conflict. 
Roosevelt  understood  that  the  United 
States  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  time, 
the  "arsenal  of  democracy."  Roosevelt 
understood  that  the  task  of  conquer- 
ing the  dark  forces  of  Hitlerism  and 
militarism  would  ultimately  rest  on 
the  shoulders  of  Americans. 

Like  Lincoln,  and  like  all  of  the 
great  leaders  of  history,  Roosevelt  had 
the  ability  to  concisely  summarize  the 
issues  at  hand  in  such  a  way  that  all 
could  understand  them.  By  sunmiariz- 
ing  the  goals  of  the  war  in  the  famous 
Atlantic  Charter  with  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  by  articulating  the  aims  of 
the  war  in  his  "day  of  infamy"  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  and  by  the  fireside 
chats  which  continued  throughout  the 
war.  Roosevelt  again  displayed  his 
greatest  talent:  The  talent  to  make  us 
Americans  believe  that  we  are  invinci- 
ble. Without  his  leadership,  the  mam- 
moth tasks  of  World  War  II  would 
have  been  so  much  harder  a  burden  to 
bear. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  died  just 
weeks  before  the  ultimate  victory  in 
that  conflict,  and  weeks  before  his 
dream  of  a  United  Nations  came  to 
fruition.  Last  session,  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly.  There  may 
well  be  no  monument  to  this  man  that 
we  can  construct  greater  than  the 
United  Nations— the  living  and  perpet- 
ual monument  to  the  leadership,  and 
hope,  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
presented  to  all  of  the  peoples  on 
Earth. 

This  coming  Saturday,  ceremonies  at 
Hyde  Park,  just  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  my  own  26th  Congression- 
al District  of  New  York,  will  mark  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this 
man,  who  now  lies  buried  just  a  few 
feet  from  the  site  of  his  birth.  Al- 
though President  Roosevelt  may  have 
passed  away  physically,  he  will  live  on 
forever  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  as  long  as  freedom,  faith,  and 
hope  survive  in  the  human  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt will  not  be  remembered  just  as  a 
dynamic  political  leader,  or  even  as  a 
great  New  Yorker.  He  has  achieved 
the  ultimate  accolade  of  being  remem- 
bered as  a  great  American.* 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, few  if  any  statesman  can  compare 
to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It  is 
only  appropriate  that  we  remember 
F.  D.  R.  on  this  the  occasion  of  his 
100th  birthday.  Throughout  his  public 
career,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
a  committed  champion  of  the  common 
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man.  While  he  was  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Roosevelt  assem- 
bled a  program  that  provided  tax 
relief  to  farmers  and  less  expensive 
public  utilities  for  consumers.  He  also 
pioneered  the  development  of  state 
supported  old  age  pensions  and  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  as- 
cended to  the  Presidency  the  economic 
situation  of  this  country  was  desper- 
ate. Between  18  million  and  15  million 
people  were  unemployed,  most  of  the 
Nation's  banks  were  closed,  and  indus- 
trial production  was  significantly  de- 
pressed. In  his  inaugural  address, 
Roosevelt  immediately  set  about  the 
task  of  restoring  popular  confidence. 
His  own  confidence  was  unmistakable: 

This  great  nation  will  endure,  will  revive 
and  will  prosper  *  *  •  the  only  thing  we 
have  to  fear  is  fear  itself— nameless,  unrea- 
soning, unjustified  terror. 

F.  D.  R.  received  bipartisan  support, 
and  he  sought  to  maintain  that  con- 
sensus. His  Cabinet  was  geographically 
as  well  as  politically  balanced  and  in- 
cluded for  the  first  time,  a  woman- 
Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  encompassed  a  relief  program 
which  was  far  reaching.  He  first  ob- 
tained from  Congress  funds  to  allevi- 
ate human  suffering.  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  which  granted  funds 
to  State  relief  agencies  for  direct 
relief.  Millions  of  homeowners  and 
farmers  were  aided  by  mortgage  relief. 

Perhaps  the  key  components  of  the 
New  Deal  program  were  acts  which 
stimulated  business  enterprise  and  re- 
generated farm  prosperity.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act  had 
two  facets.  On  the  one  hand,  it  provid- 
ed a  substantial  appropriation  for 
public  works  and  on  the  other  it  en- 
couraged management  and  labor  to  es- 
tablish codes  that  would  provide  for 
fair  trade  practices,  minimum  wages, 
maximum  hours,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining for  organized  labor.  The  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration 
focused  on  raising  farm  prices.  Roose- 
velt's New  deal  program  also  saw  the 
passage  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  and  most  notably  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  included  both  un- 
employment and  old  age  insurance. 

In  1932,  F.  D.  R.  said  that  the  Presi- 
dency is  preeminently  a  place  of  moral 
leadership.  No  President  more  com- 
pletely espoused  that  concept.  All 
Americans  gained  from  the  relief  pro- 
grams established  by  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  The  New  Deal  gave  hope  to 
the  poor,  minorities,  the  unemployed, 
and  did  much  to  again  engender  faith 
in  government.  Today,  as  we  remem- 
ber Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  his 
100th  birthday,  let  us  all  pledge  to 
work  toward   his   principle   goal— the 
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improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  Americans.* 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

A  recent  magazine  article  perhaps 
summed  up  F.  D.  R.'s  contribution  to 
our  democracy,  and  his  place  In  Ameri- 
can history,  best.  They  called  him 
"the  20th  century's  addition  to  the 
roster  of  Founding  Fathers."  It  is  a 
very  short  roster,  and  F.  D.  R.  surely 
belongs.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln, and  F.  D.  R.  Each  in  his  own 
way,  these  are  the  men  who  formed, 
and  sustained,  and  reformed  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  never 
known  any  America  but  post-F.  D.  R. 
America,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  much  of  what  we  take  for  granted 
we  owe  to  F.  D.  R.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  redefined  government, 
and  gave  it  a  whole  new  identity. 

To  put  it  in  the  terms  of  recent  po- 
litical debate,  the  America  F.  D.  R.  left 
behind  was  indeed  much  better  off 
than  the  America  he  inherited.  He 
came  to  power  at  the  blackest  moment 
in  a  very  black  time;  the  nadir  of  the 
Great  Depression.  Americans  had  lost 
faith  In  business,  in  government,  in 
themselves.  In  his  first  inaugural,  F. 
D.  R.  told  the  country  it  had  nothing 
to  fear  but  fear  itself,  and  people  be- 
lieved him. 

The  New  Deal  was  marked  by  a 
really  new  approach  to  government, 
powered  by  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Government,  had  a 
direct  Interest  in  and  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  So  many 
New  Deal  programs,  social  security, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  the 
labor  law  reforms,  now  seem  so  natu- 
ral it  is  hard  to  imagine  an  America 
without  them.  Yet  America  before 
Roosevelt  was  without  them,  and  was 
much  worse  off  for  it. 

In  foreign  affairs,  F.  D.  R.  found 
America  a  second-rate  power,  of  little 
account  in  the  world,  and  left  it  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  history,  tri- 
umphant In  history's  greatest  war. 

The  strength  that  America  brought 
to  bear  on  the  war,  in  terms  of  the  aid 
we  gave  our  allies  through  lend-lease 
and  other  programs  before  we  entered 
the  war  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  brav- 
ery of  our  fighting  men.  was  the  result 
of  P.  D.  R.'s  foresight  in  recognizing 
the  threat  of  fascism. 

For  13  years  F.  D.  R.  led  the  Nation, 
through  its  most  desperate  time  eco- 
nomically, and  through  Its  most  peril- 
ous time  militarily  since  the  birth  of 
the  republic.  He  restored  hope  and 
faith  and  optimism  to  a  people  bur- 
dened with  despair,  and  when  he  died, 
millions  of  Americans  for  whom  he 
was  the  embodiment  of  hope  and  faith 
and  optimism  wept.  Their  good  for- 
tune, and  ours,  was  that  his  legacy 


provided  the  basis  for  a  strong,  pros- 
perous, and  free  America. 

In  these  times  of  economic  distress 
and  political  uncertainty,  we  should 
all  consider  the  Roosevelt  legacy  as  we 
chart  our  Nation's  future  course.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  to  be  able  to  commemorate 
January  28  as  the  100th  anniversary 
birthday  of  our  great  32d  President  of 
the  United  States,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

The  achievements  of  this  man  are 
Innumerable,  serving  as  President  for 
more  than  12  years  and  being  the  only 
President  elected  for  an  unprecedent- 
ed four  times. 

He  was  a  man  who  displayed  person- 
al courage,  giving  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  strength  to  fight 
against  the  economic  deprivation  that 
plagued  this  country  during  the 
1930's,  as  well  as  the  courage  to  fight 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

Among  his  notable  accomplishments 
and  offices  held,  he  served  as  New 
York  State  senator.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  Grovemor  of 
New  York  State  before  becoming 
President  in  1932. 

Although  crippled  by  polio.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  retained  his  youthful - 
ness  and  vitality,  setting  an  example 
for  the  American  people  during  the 
hard  years  of  the  Depression.  The 
American  people  regarded  him  as  a 
friend  and  a  protector  and  thus  he  was 
able  to  unify  the  American  work  force. 

He  established  numerous  Govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  CCC  (Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps),  the  TVA 
(Tennessee  Valley  Authority),  and  the 
NRA  (National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion), along  with  numerous  Federal 
emergency  relief  programs,  all  of 
which  helped  America  out  of  the 
Great  Depression.  He  Instilled  confi- 
dence during  the  banking  crisis  and 
through  his  tax  relief  programs  he  re- 
lieved some  of  the  burdens  carried  by 
the  American  farmers.  Overall,  his 
New  Deal  program  enlisted  the  powers 
of  our  Federal  Government  as  a  means 
of  restoring  the  economic  prosperity 
of  the  1920's. 

President  Roosevelt  was  a  reformer 
and  an  innovator.  He  laid  the  gound- 
work  for  much  of  what  exists  in  our 
Government  today.  He  was  able  to  mo- 
bilize the  American  people  during  pe- 
riods of  crisis  as  well  as  successfully 
lead  the  American  people  through  the 
worst  war  that  we  ever  experienced. 

This  man  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
model  commanding  respect  from  gen- 
erations to  come.  No  one  will  ever 
forget  his  fireside  chats,  his  achieve- 
ments, and  the  warm  personal  rela- 
tionship that  he  established  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world.* 

*  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  stand  here  today  to  join  In 
paying  tribute  to  a  giant  figure  in  our 
Nation's   history.   President   Franklin 


Delano  Roosevelt,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
date. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  stood  for 
the  one  quality,  above  all,  that  charac- 
terizes our  country:  compassion.  Com- 
passion for  the  less  fortunate  in  our 
society  to  whom  we  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  support.  Compassion  for 
those  who  are  struggling  to  Improve 
themselves  to  Insure  a  more  prosper- 
ous future  for  themselves  and  their 
children  by  giving  them  a  hand.  And, 
finally,  compassion  for  our  neighbors 
and  those  around  us  to  whom  we  can 
offer  help  and  from  whom  we  can 
derive  support  and  strength. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  this  compassion 
that  is  the  basis  of  our  strength.  For 
compassion  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness 
but  of  a  commitment  to  Improve  our- 
selves and  the  lot  of  our  fellow  man.  If 
ever  there  was  a  person  In  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  was  such  a  person. 
He  combined  enormous  optimism,  en- 
thusiasm, and  vigor,  with  a  commit- 
ment to  take  conunand  of  the  situa- 
tion and  charge  full  speed  ahead  with 
the  work  needed  to  get  the  job  done. 

He  came  into  office  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  was  mired  In  despair  and  a 
paralysis  of  the  spirit  was  evident.  His 
electrifying  first  100  days  in  office 
were  the  spark  that  put  this  country 
on  the  road  to  economic  recovery  and 
reform. 

My  first  recollection  that  there  is  a 
person  known  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  when  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  President.  I  remember 
when  I  was  6  years  old  listening  to  the 
radio  when  he  declared  war  on  Japan; 
particularly  I  remember  the  strength 
and  the  conviction  in  his  voice  that, 
somehow,  in  the  middle  of  all  the  de- 
spair and  uncertainty  around  us,  con- 
veyed a  belief  that  we  would  come  out 
victorious.  As  Joseph  Alsop  so  accu- 
rately states  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Smithsonian  magazine: 

Hope  was  in  fact  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
greatest  gift  to  his  fellow  American.  Partly, 
he  gave  us  hope  by  his  deeds,  when  he  came 
to  office  in  a  time  that  seemed  utterly 
devoid  of  hope.  But  even  more,  he  gave  us 
hope  because  all  could  see  that  he  himself 
felt  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  future 
at  any  time  in  his  years  as  President. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
impact  of  the  laws  enacted  during  the 
Roosevelt  years.  All  Americans  have 
been  assured  protection  of  their  basic 
human  needs  under  the  philosophy 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
deal  offered  by  Roosevelt. 

As  President  Roosevelt  stated  during 
a  message  to  Congress  in  1941: 

We  look  forward  to  a  world  founded  upon 
four  essential  human  freedoms.  The  first  is 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression— every- 
where in  the  world.  The  second  is  freedom 
of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way— everywhere  In  the  world.  The  third  is 
freedom    from    want— everywhere    in    the 
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world.  The  fourth  U  freedom  from  fear- 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

President  Roosevelt  recognized  that, 
in  an  ever  interrelated  world,  the  old 
system  of  reliance  solely  on  individual 
action  and  responsibility  was  no  longer 
feasible.  The  rugged  individualism 
that  built  our  country  is  a  great  her- 
itage and  was  essential  to  our  develop- 
ment. But  with  our  growth— both  eco- 
nomically and  in  numbers— and  with 
the  astounding  developments  in  the 
communications  and  natural  sciences 
areas,  our  dependence  on  one  another 
grew.  It  thus  became  important  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  the 
lead  in  insuring  that  our  interrelation 
with  one  another  is  not  translated  into 
a  dependence  that  is  detrimental  to  in- 
dividual dignity  and  himian  develop- 
ment, or  that  can  be  abused  by  those 
that  have  power  over  our  daily  lives. 
This  interrelation  is  not  limited  within 
our  coimtry  but  also  with  other  na- 
tions on  Earth.  As  President  Roosevelt 
states  during  his  fourth  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  live 
alone,  at  peace;  that  our  own  well-being  is 
dependent  on  the  well-being  of  other  na- 
tions, far  away.  •  •  •  We  have  learned  to  be 
citizens  of  the  world,  members  of  the 
human  community. 

It  was  this  vision  of  the  world  which 
fueled  our  efforts  not  only  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  reform  but  also 
during  World  War  II. 

President  Roosevelt  is  awlmired  and 
foimdly  remembered  in  Puerto  Rico 
also  because  of  his  appointment  of 
Rexford  G.  Tugwell  as  Governor.  Gov- 
ernor Tugwell  was  a  trusted  member 
of  Roosevelt's  "brain  trust"  as  an  ad- 
viser particularly  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  small  farmer  and  later  on 
as  head  of  the  resettlement  adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. His  tenure  in  Puerto  Rico— the 
last  mainland-bom  appointed  Gover- 
nor—was characterized  by  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  that  turned 
around  the  island  from  the  poorhouse 
of  the  Caribbean  into  a  vibrant,  pro- 
gressive society. 

I  remember  hearing  on  the  radio  of 
President  Rosevelt's  death  when  I  was 
10  years  old  and  feeling  as  though  a 
member  of  my  own  family  had  died. 
But  the  values  and  hopes  for  which  he 
fought  and  which  he  represented 
carry  on  as  his  legacy  to  us.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  continue  to  fight  for 
them  and  to  defend  them  even  as  we 
adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  our  ever- 
changing  Nation.  The  debt  of  grati- 
tude owed  by  our  country  to  President 
Roosevelt  is  being  recognized  and  I, 
for  one,  pledge  my  continued  support 
to  the  principles  for  which  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  stood.* 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  we  mark  the  100th  anniversary 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents- 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


This  man  who  overcame  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  polio  went  on  to  lead 
our  Nation  through  its  gravest  domes- 
tic crisis  and  most  severe  international 
challenge  in  this  century. 

In  each  case,  he  weathered  the  test. 

In  meeting  these  challenges,  he  left 
as  his  legacy  programs  that  define  our 
present-day  social  and  economic 
system  and  a  style  of  leadership  that 
is  the  test  against  which  we  measure 
the  performance  of  our  Presidents 
today. 

As  we  face  a  time  of  economic  trial 
today,  it  is  helpful  to  look  back  to  see 
how  F.  D.  R.  met  the  grave  economic 
challenge  of  his  time  and  to  see  what 
lessons  we  can  draw  for  ourselves 
today. 

The  programs  enacted  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration  are  now  so 
much  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  socie- 
ty that  we  tend  to  take  the  benefits  of 
these  programs  for  granted.  We 
assume  they  have  always  been  there. 

One  way  to  appreciate  the  Roosevelt 
legacy  is  to  remember  what  it  was  like 
before  F.  D.  R.'s  New  Deal. 

Before  P.  D.  R.,  no  Federal  program 
provided  the  elderly  with  any  degree 
of  security  in  their  retirement  years. 
After  F.  D.  R.,  there  was  social  securi- 
ty. 

Before  P.  D.  R..  no  one's  savings  de- 
posits were  secure.  After  F.  D.  R.,  the 
Federal  Government  insured  savings 
accounts. 

Before  P.  D.  R.,  adequate  regulation 
of  the  securities  market  did  not  exist. 
After  P.  D.  R.,  the  stock  market  was 
regulated  to  protect  investors  and  the 
larger  economy. 

Before  P.  D.  R.,  workers  could  be 
fired  for  union  activity.  After  F.  D.  R., 
the  worker's  right  to  organize  into  free 
trade  unions  was  secured. 

As  Joe  Alsop  reminds  us  in  his 
recent  book  on  F.  D.  R.,  the  Roosevelt 
legacy  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
he  included  the  excluded. 

Until  Roosevelt,  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  benefits  of  this 
land  were  denied  to  those  who  were 
not  rich,  not  white,  and  not  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  F»rotestant  background. 
F.  D.  R.  began  the  process,  still  incom- 
plete, of  including  the  previously  ex- 
cluded groups  of  Americans  into  our 
society,  economy,  and  politics. 

Roosevelt's  greatness  lies  not  only  in 
the  programs  he  left  us,  but  also  in 
the  way  he  exercised  leadership.  For 
many  of  us  today,  the  way  that 
F.  D.  R.  exercised  leadership  still  pro- 
vides the  model  against  which  we 
evaluate  contemporary  Presidents. 

What  were  some  of  the  keys  to 
F.  D.  R.'s  effective  leadership? 

One  key  to  his  leadership  was  that 
he  was  a  master  communicator. 
F.  D.  R.  was  effective  in  all  settings- 
large  audiences  as  well  as  small 
groups.  He  was  particularly  effective 
in  the  use  of  radio,  which  was  the 


most  important  means  of  communica- 
tion in  his  time. 

F.  D.  R.  also  had  a  gift  of  explaining 
some  very  complex  ideas  and  proposals 
in  a  way  that  was  understandable  to 
everyone. 

Another  important  element  in  his 
leadership  was  his  emphasis  on  experi- 
mentation. F.  D.  R.  was  not  a  prisoner 
of  any  ideology.  He  wanted  results.  In 
order  to  achieve  results,  he  was  open 
to  ideas  from  Just  about  any  source.  If 
something  did  not  work,  he  would 
reject  it  and  try  something  else. 

F.  D.  R.  was  also  very  effective  in 
conveying  a  sense  of  optimism  about 
the  future.  But  it  is  not  enough  just  to 
convey  optimism.  Such  optimism  has 
to  be  credible. 

Many  Presidents  who  try  to  convey 
optimism  are  unconvincing.  Roose- 
velt's optimism,  however,  was  believ- 
able. People  believed  that  things 
would  actually  get  better.  They  felt 
this  way  because  they  saw  he  actually 
had  a  program  that  was  workable  and 
was  fair  to  everyone. 

What  useful  lessons  for  today  can 
we  draw  from  the  Roosevelt  years? 

First,  we  must  not  stray  from  the  in- 
clusionary  principle  laid  down  by 
F.  D.  R.  It  is  the  right  path.  It  is  the 
fairest.  It  has  brought  unequaled  ben- 
efits to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

But  in  following  the  path  of 
F.  D.  R..  we  must  also  remember  his 
emphasis  on  experimentation  and  re- 
sults. We  should  continue  his  work  but 
do  it  as  he  would  have  done  it— with 
an  openness  to  new  ideas  and  an  em- 
phasis on  what  works. 

Just  like  Roosevelt,  we  should  not  be 
blindly  attached  to  policies  of  the  past 
that  have  become  outmoded.  Our  test 
should  be  what  works.  Conditions 
change.  Problems  are  solved.  We 
should  be  willing  to  reassess  policies  in 
the  light  of  changing  conditions.  And 
if  we  decide  that  a  policy  is  no  longer 
appropriate.  It  is  not  an  admission 
that  the  policy  was  always  wrong.  It  is 
only  an  admission  that  it  is  not  appro- 
priate or  useful  under  today's  condi- 
tions. 

To  continue  the  work  begun  by 
F.  D.  R.  of  including  the  previously 
excluded  and  to  do  so  in  the  manner 
of  F.  D.  R.— with  an  openness  to  new 
ideas  and  a  willingness  to  discard  poli- 
cies that  don't  work— this  is  how  we 
can  best  honor  the  memory  of 
F.  D.  R.« 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  FYanklln  Delano  Roosevelt's  birth.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  start  the 
2d  session  of  this  historical  97th  Con- 
gress than  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
whose  leadership  and  creativity  helped 
restore  a  nation's  confidence.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  a  symbol  of  a  time 
when  Americans  were  able  to  triumph 
over  great  adversity.  Americans  were 
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faced  with  the  Great  Depression, 
which  left  many  families  economically 
devastated,  but  Roosevelt  was  able  to 
give  the  American  people  a  new  faith, 
hope,  and  dignity.  We  honor  this  great 
American  I*resident  because  he  had 
the  creative  courage  to  reshape  the 
role  of  government  in  order  to  tackle 
the  economic  problems  facing  the 
nation.  President  Roosevelt  simply  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  poor  and  jobless  in 
society.  With  this  sound  wisdom,  he 
expanded  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  creating  the  New  Deal, 
which  provided  the  American  people 
with  such  measures  as  unemployment 
insurance,  old-age  provisions,  slum 
clearance,  and  low-Income  housing 
projects.  In  a  time  of  economic  crisis. 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  turn  his 
back  on  the  American  people,  but  In- 
stead, he  created  an  economic  program 
that  embraced  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  What  he  gave  to  our 
Nation  was  far  more  than  a  New  Deal, 
he  created  a  government  that  had  a 
deep  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility 
In  looking  after  the  poor  and  jobless  In 
our  society. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
leader  of  social  justice,  I  find  it  appro- 
priate that  we  now  begin  to  rethink 
the  priorities  of  this  historical  97th 
Congress.  It  is  time  to  Implement  an 
economic  program  that  reflects  the 
needs  of  our  society.  It  is  time  to  listen 
to  the  frustrations  of  our  society.  It  Is 
time  to  listen  to  the  frustrations  of 
our  unemployed,  and  the  suffering  of 
our  poor  in  order  to  find  the  same 
courage  that  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt found,  and  create  an  economic 
program  that  is  not  tailored  for  the 
privileged,  but  one  that  fits  the  needs 
of  all  Americans.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  100th  armiversa- 
ry  of  the  birth  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  To  honor  him,  one 
of  my  constituents,  Barbara  Ames,  has 
written  a  poem  called  How  Goes  the 
Peace. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  poem  with 
my  colleagues  on  this  very  special  day. 
How  Goes  thk  Peace 

IN  HONOR  or  PRESIDENT  rHANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 

(By  Barbara  Ames) 
There  was  a  time  not  too  long  in  our  past 
When  free  men  of  the  world.  Immobilized 
Watched  an  heroic  band  in  mortal  fray 
With  madness  bent  on  torturing  mankind. 
The  ravening  force  sought  total  mastery  of 

all  the  world 
We  watched  the  battle,  weeks  passed  into 

months. 
Defending  forces  dwindled  dangerously 
And  still  we  watched  and  waited,  hypno- 
tized. 
Our  fate  and  mankind's  future  on  the  scale. 
Or  slavery,  to  destroy  us  one  by  one. 
Or  liberty,  hard  earned  through  centuries. 
Who   can   forget   that   knew   the   tyrant's 

might? 
The  drone  of  flying  squadrons  filled  the 
sky. 


The    screaming    rockets    with    their    silent 

strike; 
But  still  the  brave  fought  on  for  liberty. 
And  still  we  watched  with  calculated  calm. 
And  those  of  us  who  cared  were  agonized. 
When  would  we  lend  our  force  to  Britain's 

few 
Or  would  we  watch  them  totally  destroyed. 
The  tension  grew  volcanic,  free  men  prayed. 
When  from  the  East  a  rising  sun  burst  forth 
With  fury  on  our  reveling  innocents. 
A  judgment  come  to  ruin  recovery's  hope. 
We  were  attacked  and  forced  to  make  a 

stand. 
Aligned   at   last   with   allies,    friends   once 

more. 
The  world  was  shaken  by  a  grim  ferocity 
As  free  men  everywhere  saw  truth  at  last. 
The  battle  nearly  won  a  wary  friend 
Joined  to  destroy  our  Western  foe. 
Two  atom  bombs  and  Eastern  peace  was 

won. 
Half  dazed,  in  shock  and  ill,  our  leaders  met. 
To  forge  a  lasting  peace  for  all  mankind. 
What  did  we  win,  and  do  we  recognize 
Tyranny  as  an  ever  threatening  force? 
Is  noble  sacrifice  so  soon  forgot,  the  battle 

won. 
Our  children  grow  untaught  the  history. 
That  war  was  won  indeed,  how  goes  the 

peace?* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
January  30,  as  we  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our 
Nation's  32d  President,  we  pay  tribute 
to  an  American  whose  courage  and  te- 
nacity have  been  an  Inspiration  to  all. 
Obstacles  and  defeat  were  virtually 
unknown  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, the  man  who  led  our  Nation 
during  one  of  the  most  difficult  peri- 
ods in  American  history. 

Despite  a  handicap  which  left 
F.  D.  R.  physically  impaired,  he  rose 
to  greatness  In  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
Americans.  Tackling  the  obstacles 
which  confronted  him,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
approached  the  Presidency  fearlessly, 
working  toward  the  American  dream. 
P.  D.  R.'s  New  Deal  offered  new  hope 
and  a  means  for  revitalizing  the  econo- 
my. Through  his  programs,  F.  D.  R. 
once  again  started  the  Nation  on  the 
road  to  economic  recovery. 

Americans  will  long  remember  the 
fireside  chats  and  the  politics,  but  at 
this  anniversary  commemoration,  let 
us  not  forget  the  man.  Let  us  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  has  Inspired  Ameri- 
cans by  his  conquering  spirit,  his  cour- 
age and  commitment,  his  ability  to  rise 
again  In  times  of  defeat,  and  his 
dreams  for  a  great  society. 

Today  we  need  to  recall  the  invinci- 
ble spirit  of  P.  D.  R.  In  tackling  the 
problems  of  the  1930's  and  1940's,  he 
demonstrated  to  all  that  "the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear,  is  fear  itself." 
Fifty  years  later  this  Is  still  good 
advice.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  STUDENT 
BENEFITS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  concern  expressed  in  the 
last  few  weeks  over  the  impending 
phaseout  of  the  social  security  student 
benefit.  Many  efforts  are  being  made 
to  squeeze  into  college  as  many  high 
school  seniors  as  possible  before  the 
May  1982  cutoff  for  new  people  enter- 
ing the  student  benefit  program. 

The  cutoff  of  student  benefits  was  a 
budget  reduction  which  passed  this 
Congress  last  year  with  considerable 
support.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee proposed  to  postpone  this 
action  for  2  years  so  that  high 
schoolers  could  have  some  notice,  but 
that  approach  was  rejected  both  by 
the  Senate  and  by  Gramm-Latta.  and 
the  May  1982  cutoff  was  set  in  law 
with  the  intention  of  excluding  this 
year's  high  school  seniors  from  the 
program. 

I  am  concerned  that  these  students 
are  finding  out  about  the  change  very 
late  In  the  game,  even  though  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has 
made  some  effort  to  publicize  it.  I  call 
on  the  SSA  to  do  more  to  get  the  word 
out  to  students  and  their  families  so 
that  they  might  know  what  to 
expect— and  I  would  include  in  this 
not  just  the  seniors  but  students  al- 
ready in  college,  who  will  suffer  25 
percent  armual  cutbacks,  and  younger 
students  who  plarmed  on  this  aid  in 
the  future.  They  need  all  possible  ad- 
vance notice. 

To  make  matters  more  difficult,  this 
benefit  is  being  phased  out  at  the 
same  time  alternative  student  aids  are 
being  cut  severely.  We  must  not  en- 
danger the  education  of  our  youth.  We 
should  hold  up  on  further  cutbacks 
until  we  see  just  what  effect  the  cur- 
rent reductions  will  have. 


WE  SHOULD  LEARN  FROM 
HISTORY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
say  everyone  carries  around  with  him 
his  own  yardstick  for  measuring  great- 
ness. 

That  must  be  true,  for  In  the  midst 
of  the  present  atmosphere  of  econom- 
ic disaster.  I  find  myself  wishing  every 
day  we  had  a  man  In  the  White  House 
like  Pranldln  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  crisis  of 
1982  has  yet  reached  the  seriousness 
of  that  which  faced  Roosevelt  when 
he  was  Inaugurated  President  In  1933. 
But  we  will  be  foolish  Indeed  If  we  un- 
derestimate the  potential  of  the 
present  administration's  economic 
policies  to  buy  us  a  calamity  rivaling 
that  of  the  early  1930's. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Congress  and 
the  country  pause  this  week  to  mark 
the  centennial  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
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birth,  and  to  remember  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  throughout  this  year 
the  greatness  of  the  man  and  the 
legacy  he  left  us. 

President  Roosevelt  had  already 
passed  from  the  scene  when  I  came  to 
the  House  in  1949.  nearly  4  years  after 
his  death.  But  I  was  old  enough  to 
have  an  awareness  of  his  Presidency 
since  I  was  serving  as  a  county  official 
during  the  early  1940's.  And  from  the 
day  of  his  inauguration  I  was  aware  of 
the  impact  of  Roosevelt  on  people  who 
suffered  cruelly  from  the  economic 
disaster  which  had  befallen  the 
Nation. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
Chamber  with  two  of  his  sons,  James 
and  Franklin.  Jr.  Congressman  James 
Roosevelt  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  E:ducation  and  Labor  during 
my  earlier  years  here.  And  both  of 
them  were  good  friends. 

Prom  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion in  late  1929  until  I»resident  Roo- 
sevelt's inaugural  in  March  1933.  more 
than  4.000  banks  in  this  country  had 
failed,  and  the  pace  was  accelerating. 

In  the  month  before  the  1932  Presi- 
dential election,  Nevada  had  been 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  bank  holiday  to 
preserve  the  financial  institutions  in 
that  State.  In  February  1933,  Louisi- 
ana suspended  all  banking  activities, 
and  10  days  later  Michigan  did  the 
same.  In  March,  many  other  States 
were  in  a  similar  situation.  At  last,  on 
the  morning  of  inauguration  day.  New 
York's  Governor,  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
reluctsuitly  followed  suit,  leaving  the 
richest  State  in  the  Nation  substan- 
tially without  banking  services. 

In  the  final  2  weeks  of  President 
Hoover's  term,  depositors  demonstrat- 
ed their  lack  of  confidence  in  their  fi- 
nancial institutions  by  withdrawing 
more  than  $1  billion,  and  hoarding  the 
cash. 

President  Roosevelt's  first  major  act 
upon  assuming  office  was  to  declare  a 
4-day  bank  holiday,  commencing 
March  7,  1933— the  Monday  following 
his  Saturday  inaugural.  Every  bank  in 
the  United  States  was  closed  until  the 
panic  could  be  arrested  and  the  sound 
ones  sorted  out  from  the  weak. 

Encouraged  by  the  President's  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  in  the  future 
and  by  his  energy  in  setting  the 
wheels  of  Government  whirling,  the 
crisis  in  America's  banking  system  was 
overcome. 

It  was  clear  that  a  major  operation 
was   necessary    to   save   the   banking 


system  of  the  country  and  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  That  was 
the  operation  Franklin  Roosevelt 
mounted  and  was  able  to  pull  the 
country  back  from  financial  collapse. 

The  late  Walter  Lippmann  described 
those  perilous  days  this  way: 

At  the  end  of  February  we  were  a  con- 
geries of  disorderly,  panic-stricken  mobs  and 
factions.  In  the  100  days  from  March  to 
June,  we  became  again  an  organized  nation 
confident  of  our  power  to  provide  for  our 
own  security  and  to  control  our  own  destiny. 

The  character  and  the  courage  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  were  responsi- 
ble for  that  victory  over  panic  49  years 
ago  this  winter.  And  there  is  a  lesson 
in  his  Presidency  that  we  should  re- 
study  in  this  winter  of  1982. 

Today,  the  jobless  toll  stands  at  9.5 
million,  and  climbing  upward  to  10 
million— a  ghastly  goal  we  may  reach 
when  the  next  monthly  accounting 
takes  place. 

Today,  our  housing  industry  is  a 
basket  case  because  of  the  tight 
money  policies  espoused  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors. 

Today,  our  automotive  industry  has 
become  a  cropper  with  sales  plummet- 
ing and  worker  layoffs  rising. 

Today,  business  failures  are  reported 
on  a  steep  upward  climb  as,  one  by 
one,  businessmen  fall  before  the  finan- 
cial juggernaut  of  high  interest  rates. 

Today,  farmers  throughout  the 
country  are  In  trouble. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  warning 
flags  that  are  flying  from  our  econom- 
ic battlements.  They  ought  to  tell  us 
something. 

They  do.  They  tell  us  we  need  a  man 
in  the  White  House  who  will  take  com- 
mand of  the  perilous  situation  and 
shake  some  economic  sense  into  our 
monetary  policies. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  knew— and  often 
said— that  the  banking  industry  stands 
in  a  special  relationship  to  the  people 
of  a  democratic  society  in  that  it  is 
permitted  only  to  operate  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  people.  Banks  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  our  masters. 

Banks  lay  prostrate  suid  defeated  49 
years  ago,  and  President  Roosevelt  re- 
vived them  on  behalf  of  the  people. 
They  recovered  their  health  and  their 
arrogance.  And  within  a  few  years 
began  acting  again  like  "economic  roy- 
alists," as  Roosevelt  effectively  de- 
scribed them. 

It  is  now  time  for  another  President 
to  remind  them  that  they  exist  for 


us— and  not  the  other  way  around.  It 
is  time  for  the  President  to  take  deci- 
sive action  to  bring  interest  rates  down 
to  sensible  levels. 

We  should  learn  from  history  that  if 
the  rates  are  permitted  to  continue  at 
current  levels  for  much  longer,  they 
endanger  the  whole  economic  system. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  Franklin 
Roosevelt  know  what  he  would  do 
when  faced  with  a  crisis  in  the  econo- 
my such  as  plagues  us  now. 

President  Roosevelt's  present  day 
successor  could  profit  by  careful  read- 
ing of  1933  history  and  so  could  this 
Congress. 


DANIEI^ON  REPORT 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sponses to  my  most  recent  question- 
naire sent  to  all  of  my  constituents  at 
yearend  have  now  been  tallied  and  I 
want  to  share  those  results  with  my 
colleagues. 

You  will  note  that  President  receives 
a  considerably  higher  rating  for  a  job 
well  done  from  my  constituents  than 
the  Congress  receives.  Opposition  to 
wage  and  price  controls  is  slightly 
higher  than  support.  A  similar  small 
plurality  of  those  opposed  to  4-year 
terms  for  Members  of  the  House  out- 
number supporters. 

Sunday  voting,  however,  met  with 
approval  by  a  48-  to  42-percent 
margin,  and  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  gained  an  almost  3  to  1 
edge  of  support.  A  law  declaring  that 
human  life  begins  at  conception  was 
opposed  by  nearly  58  percent,  with  35 
percent  favoring  such  a  law. 

It  was  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  although  receiving 
a  favorable  rating  from  less  than  half 
of  the  constituents  who  responded, 
ranked  considerably  higher  in  popu- 
larity than  the  other  Federal  agencies 
listed.  I  was  proud  to  note,  however, 
that  my  congressional  office  led  all  of 
the  agencies,  receiving  a  vote  of  sup- 
port from  nearly  63  percent  of  those 
responding,  as  opposed  to  less  than  7 
percent  giving  it  an  unfavorable 
rating. 

The  full  text  of  the  questionnaire, 
with  results,  is  as  follows: 


DANIELSON  REPORT-1982  QUESTIONNAIRE-YOUR  VIEWS  WILL  HELP  ME  SERVE  YOU  BEHER 

(In  pefctnt) 


Favw  a 
approve 

Opposeo 

disacixim 

No  opiniOfl 

56  8 

366 

66 

599 

14  6 

47  5 

81 

502 

;.6 

241 

31 

34  8 

520 

13  2 

1.  Do  )ai  jpptiwe  a  dsipprove  ot  Ihe  way  Reagan  is  Handling  te  I*  as  President' x 

2.  Do  iwi  appcoye  or  drsapprow  of  the  *»»  Congress  is  handling  its  |ot)'  J. -— — 

3.  Would  fu  lavot  a  oppose  having  It*  govefnmefil  bring  back  wage  and  price  controls? J . 

4.  How  would  you  (eel  about  changing  the  term  ol  Members  of  the  House  Representatives  (rom  7  years  to  i  years'  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  ttiB' 

5    Do  ycu  lavof  or  oppose  keeping  the  present  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  on  the  highways  ot  the  Natior'  _ 

6.  It  his  ban  proposed  llilt  the  United  States  supply  Cbina  with  military  weapons  if  Russian  troops  mo«t  mto  Poland  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  action' . 
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Favor  or 
•pprew 


Oivaecr 


7  Die  US  Congress  s  considering  a  law  wliich  would  declare  human  Me  begins  at  conaptnn.  and  tlierefore  aborlai  at  any  time  couM  be  considered  a  cnme  o'  murder  WouU  you  favor  or  oppose 

j]j^  |3Hf'  ...         ,,    ,  

8  WouM  you  lavor  or  oppOK  reguring  all  young  men  to  give  1  ytar  ol  servkx  to  the  Nation— «!)«  in  tic  mMiry  forces  or  m  MMnitiiy  Mork  toe  or  abroad  sudi  as  wa(k  m  IwspitJls  or  witti 

elderly  people'  

9  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  i  program  for  women' 


In  recent  national  elections  only  about  halt  those  eligibie  to  vote  have  actually  gone  to  ttie  polls  Oie  proposal  lor  increasng  vo4ei  turnout  is  to  make  il  more  convenient  to  vote  by 

national  elections  on  Sunday  a  nonworkmg  day.  instead  of  on  Tuesday,  as  at  present  WouM  you  livor  or  oppose  havmg  electni  day  on  Sunday' 
How  likely  do  you  tNnk  we  are  to  get  mto  a  nuclear  war  withm  ft*  next  10  years'  Very  likely  16  4  percent  fairly  hkely  19  5  percent  Fairty  unlikely  23  4  percent  Very  unlikely  23  4  percent  Not 

sure  17  3  percent 
Russia  IS  said  to  be  spending  many  times  as  mudi  protecting  its  people  from  nuclear  attack  as  tt*  United  States  is  spendm  Do  you  tlnnk  m  should  do  more  titan  wt  are  now  doing,  do  less,  or 

do  you  think  our  present  ettorls  are  about  nght'  Do  more  51  6  percent  Do  less  6  5  percent  Present  efforts  about  right  26  6  percent  Not  sure  15  3  percent 

To  help  me  in  my  contmuing  efforts  to  make  the  Federal  Government  more  responsne  and  courteous  to  its  otuens.  please  rate  the  lotninng  gmernment  agencies  in  accordance  witti  you'  personal 
ewerience 

US  Postal  Service  

Immigration  and  Maturalizatkm  Servict „ _ 

Veterans  Administratnn __.„__ 

Social  Security  Admimstrilioil. ~— , 

Internal  Revenue  Service _.„__„__ — — 

my  amgtessional  office - — 


351 

716 
604 

482 


57  8 

17  5 

33  5 

418 


FavoraUe     UnlMorMe 


71 


39 
61 


100 


Not  sin 


439 

508 

ii 

164 

592 

244 

299 

37  0 

331 

36  7 

47  0 

16  3 

37  8 

46  4 

158 

627 

67 

306 

THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BIRTH  OF  FRANKUN 
DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
ceremony  held  earlier  today  in  this 
Chamber  honoring  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  year  of  the  birth  of 
Prsunklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

That  occasion  was  the  creation  of  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  recognize  the  enor- 
mous contributions  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  in  a  time  of  this  Nation's 
most  trying  economic  test. 

Although  I  have  never  been  a  strong 
ideological  ally  of  that  President,  and 
occasionally  take  issue  with  his  politi- 
cal beliefs  and  his  party  affiliationi  I 
was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
proceedings  this  morning.  My  col- 
leagues were  eloquent,  and  the  music 
was  magnificent.  I  enjoyed  the  cere- 
mony immensely  and  I  found  it  a  truly 
moving  and  inspiring  occasion  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  America  in  honor- 
ing the  dignity  of  free  men  and  women 
in  the  political  process  of  a  democratic 
society. 

Occasionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  polit- 
ical system,  which  receives  so  much 
criticism  and  scorn,  rises  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  this  was  truly  one  of  those 
times.  My  heart  is  filled  with  pride  to 
be  a  citizen  of  this  Republic  and  a 
Member  of  this  body. 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 
(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  hear  the  news  reports  concerning 


the  release  of  General  Dozier.  I  am 
happy  for  the  general  and  for  his 
family.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  also  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Italian  authorities  for  their  suc- 
cessful action  in  location  and  freeing 
General  Dozier.  Their  continual  and 
exhaustive  activity  in  this  regard  is  re- 
flective of  the  high  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism in  the  Italian  police  and  in- 
telligence services. 

In  view  of  the  release  of  General 
Dozier  from  Italian  terrorists.  I  t)elieve 
it  is  timely  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  December  29.  1981, 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  editorial,  written  by  noted  terror- 
ism expert  Claire  Sterling,  is  entitled 
"General  Dozier  and  the  International 
Terror  Network."  I  believe  it  helps 
dispel  the  notion  that  these  terrorist 
operations  are  merely  domestic  ex- 
pressions of  extremism.  Rather,  using 
the  terrorists'  own  words,  the  editorial 
shows  that  terrorist  groups,  acting  in 
concert,  are  clearly  engaged  in  an  anti- 
United  States.  anti-NATO  plan  to  un- 
dermine the  West  and  benefit  the 
Soviet  Union. 

While  the  editorial  limits  itself  to 
just  a  few  recent  incidents,  the  broad- 
er picture  must  not  be  lost  on  the 
reader.  The  issue  is  not  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  approves  in  advance  each 
and  every  terrorist  incident  in  West- 
em  Europe.  This  is  unnecessary.  By 
providing  training  bases,  both  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Third  World, 
providing  weapons,  and  providing 
money  and  documentation,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  proxies  are  guilty  of 
these  heinous  acts  just  as  surely  as  if 
they  had  pulled  the  trigger  them- 
selves. 

I  am  always  saddened  when  I  hear 
someone  say  that  we  must  try  to  un- 
derstand and  accommodate  the  Soviet 
Union  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  new  cold 


war.  I  fear  that  such  people  are  per- 
ceiving the  Soviet  Union  through  rose 
colored  glasses.  I  must  ask,  when  did 
the  cold  war  end?  Before  or  after  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia? 
Before  or  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan?  Before  or  after  the  vise 
of  Soviet  supplied  chemical-biological 
weapons  in  Southeast  Asia?  How  does 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  theory  fit  in 
with  the  current  Soviet  directed  crack- 
down in  Poland  today? 

No.  I  am  afraid  that  as  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  the  cold 
war  has  never  ended.  It  has  merely 
been  continued  under  one  guise  or  an- 
other. Today,  they  find  that  interna- 
tional terrorism  is  a  promising  vehicle, 
especially  against  open  societies  predi- 
cated upon  individual  liberty.  Not  only 
can  they  disavow  direct  involvement 
with  a  particular  terrorist  incident, 
but  they  reap  the  long  term  benefits 
from  destabilization  in  the  West.  A 
terrorist  act  not  only  causes  danger 
for  those  who  are  targets  of  the 
attack,  but  it  undermines  our  basic  lib- 
erty and  freedom  as  strong  counterac- 
tion is  demanded  to  bring  a  halt  to 
these  acts. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  West,  the  long 
term  key  to  the  situation  will  be  how 
we  effectively  respond  to  international 
terrorism,  while  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding those  values  and  principles 
that  serve  as  the  foundation  of  our 
free  society.  As  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  must  keep  their  feet  to  the  fire  on 
this  issue.  They  cannot  be  permitted 
to  maintain  the  fiction  that  they  are 
not  involved  in  the  problem.  As  much 
as  being  a  war  of  violence,  this  is  a  war 
of  propaganda.  The  West  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  problenr.  A  stable  so- 
ciety is  at  stake.  We  cannot  let  the  So- 
viets off  the  hook. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  29. 
1981] 

ocreral  dozieh  and  the  international 

Terror  Network 

(By  Claire  Sterling) 

Rome.— Some  days  after  kidnapping  Brig. 
Gen.  James  Lee  Dozler— the  first  American 
they  have  laid  a  finger  on  in  all  these 
years— Italy's  Red  Brigades  issued  a  lengthy 
communique  explaining  why.  Four  lines 
were  devoted  to  their  captive,  a  "Yankee 
pig"  of  high  NATO  rank  in  "the  American 
occupation  army."  The  remaining  11  pages 
offered  an  unusually  revealing  glimpse  of 
the  Red  Brigades'  true  nature  and  inten- 
tions. 

We  now  have  it  from  the  horses  mouth 
that  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as  an  inter- 
national terror  network;  that  the  most  elite 
of  its  bands  In  Western  Europe  are  mobiliz- 
ing to  "disarticulate  ...  the  pulsing  heart 
of  imperialist  counter-revolution  NATO"; 
that  the  U.S.  is  their  supreme  target  and 
Soviet  Russia  the  privileged  recipient  of 
their  favors. 

The  communique  speaks  of  this  network 
as  an  "organization  of  Communist  combat," 
whose  main  battalions  encircling  'NATO's 
heartland  in  Western  Europe "  are  men- 
tioned by  name:  the  Red  Brigades  in  Italy, 
the  Red  Army  Paction  (Baader-Meinhof 
Gang)  in  West  Germany,  the  Provisional 
IRA  in  Northern  Ireland,  the  Basque  ETA 
in  Spain.  The  last  two,  once  restricted  by 
"the  suffocating  optic  of  nationalism,"  are 
at  last  moving  on  "to  a  larger  sphere  of 
war"  against  the  West. 

"The  revolution  will  be  internationalist  or 
there  will  be  no  revolution!"  the  document 
declares. 

Its  authors  make  no  effort  to  disguise 
their  Immediate  strategic  objectives.  They 
state  bluntly  that  the  U.S.  is  trying  to 
thrust  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  upon  its 
subalterns  in  NATO,  and  build  a  neutron 
bomb,  so  as  to  bargain  with  the  Soviet 
Union  "from  a  position  of  strength."  That 
effort  must  be  blocked  at  all  costs,  every- 
where in  Western  Europe  and  especially  in 
West  Germany,  "whose  geographical  posi- 
tion makes  it  an  ideal  base  for  a  land  attack 
on  Soviet  Russia."  There  lies  the  giveaway 
phrase. 

Directly  after  this  comes  a  telltale  refer- 
ence to  Italy,  "key  link  in  the  NATO  chain 
from  Spain  to  Turkey,"  and  thus  next  in  im- 
portance as  "an  area  of  intensified  conflict." 

Between  them,  therefore,  Italy  and  West 
Germany  are  singled  out  for  special  terror- 
ist attention  as  "front-line  states,"  and  un- 
derstandably so:  They  happen  to  be  the 
only  two  NATO  states  on  the  Continent 
committed  firmly  to  the  installation  of 
cruise  and  Pershing  missiles. 

"War  on  imperialist  war!  War  on  NATO! 
War  on  the  strategic  centers  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  machine!"  the  communique 
concludes,  lest  anyone  might  still  miss  the 
point. 

Not  a  word  in  this  text  refers  to  Soviet 
Russia's  SS-20  missiles,  pointing  westward 
with  their  triple  nuclear  warheads.  There  is 
no  reference  to  Soviet  occupation  armies 
either,  whether  in  far-off  Afghanistan  or 
next-door  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  East 
Germany  and  Poland— particularly  Poland. 
Martial  law  was  imposed  in  Poland  and  the 
brutal  suppression  of  Polish  workers  began, 
just  four  days  before  Gen.  Dozier  was  kid- 
napped In  Verona.  You  would  never  know  it 
from  reeiding  the  Red  Brigades'  Communi- 
que Number  One  on  People's  Prisoner 
James  Lee  Dozier. 


The  ugly  implications  in  such  timing 
could  scarcely  escape  notice  here.  Italy's 
popular  cartoonist.  Forattini.  promptly 
drew  a  wily  Leonid  Brezhnev  leering  at  his 
audience  over  the  caption:  "Keep  your  nose 
out  of  Poland,  and  I'll  give  you  back 
Dozier."  But  that  is  surely  too  simple  a  view 
of  the  case. 

What  the  timing  does  suggest  is  an  elabo- 
rate, carefully  studied,  long  planned  cam- 
paign to  divide,  discredit,  demoralize  and  ul- 
timately disarm  NATO,  designed  to  coincide 
with  the  opening  of  superpower  disarma- 
ment talks  in  Geneva— cited  explicitly  in 
the  Red  Brigades'  communique— and  a  wave 
of  pacifist,  anti-nuclear  and  markedly  anti- 
American  sentiment  in  Europe. 

This  is  certainly  not  to  suggest  that  every- 
body who  is  against  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  is  a  terrorist.  It  is.  rather,  to  suggest 
that  the  international  terror  network  has 
set  out  deliberately  to  hook  onto,  and  make 
full  use  of,  everybody  who  is  against  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe. 

Its  efforts  to  turn  their  eyes  in  one  direc- 
tion only  are  not  so  mysterious  any  more. 
The  Red  Brigades  have  told  us  more  in  that 
regard  than  we  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected. 

Their  kidnapping  of  Gen.  Dozier.  deputy 
commander  of  NATO's  land  forces  in  south- 
em  Europe,  was  an  early  salvo  in  the  net- 
work's new  tactics  for  warfare,  but  not  the 
first.  Three  months  before  he  was  kid- 
napped by  terrorists  in  Italy,  their  counter- 
parts in  Germany  had  fired  a  Soviet-made 
RPG-7  rocket  at  the  armored  car  of  Gener- 
al Kreuzer,  who  commands  all  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe.  Their  missile  missed  him  by  inches. 
It  was  launched  only  a  few  weeks  after  11 
closely  spaced  bomb  attacks  on  American 
military  installations  in  Germany:  The 
Baader-Meinhof  Gang's  first  display  of  seri- 
ous violence  since  1977. 

Everything  points,  then,  to  the  likelihood 
of  renewed,  protracted  and  bitter  terrorist, 
warfare  in  Europe,  where  a  sanguine  Ameri- 
can public  had  assumed  that  the  Red  Bri- 
gades and  Baader-Meinhof  Gang  (if  not. 
perhaps,  the  IRA  Provos  and  Basques  in 
ETA)  were  as  good  as  dead.  Why  would  they 
die.  when  they  can  evidently  count  on  boun- 
tiful, ongoing  sustenance? 

This  does  not  augur  well  for  Gen.  Dozier. 
Anybody  familiar  with  the  Red  Brigades' 
tactics  would  have  seen  through  the  cruel 
hoax  of  his  announced  execution  just  before 
Christmas.  The  Red  Brigades  would  scarce- 
ly kill  him  off  before  milking  the  last  drop 
of  propaganda  value  out  of  his  captivity, 
and  that  part  of  their  program  has  just 
begun.  Punctually,  within  days  of  his  abduc- 
tion, the  slogan  "Yenki  Buoia"  was  added  to 
Rome's  rich  collection  of  graffiti.  That 
means  "Yankee  hangman,"  though  the  odd 
way  Yankee  is  spelled  suggests  a  non-Italian 
author.  We  have  been  there  before,  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  "Yankee-Go-Home"  Cold 
War.  For  reasons  more  sinister  than  mere 
historical  accident,  we  may  be  getting  there 
again.  i 


FARMERS  HIT  BY  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remariis  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow at  10  a.m.  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  will  meet 
in  emergency  session  to  consider  the 


necessity  for  allowing  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  borrow  an  addi- 
tional $5  billion  to  keep  programs  vital 
to  American  farmers  and  American  ag- 
riculture from  grinding  to  a  halt. 

This  action  has  become  necessary 
because: 

Farmgate  prices  for  agricultural 
crops  are  in  a  state  of  depression  and 
more  and  more  farmers  are  being 
forced  to  put  their  crops  under  the 
CCC  loan  program; 

Farmgate  price  depression  is  so  seri- 
ous that  it  is  necessary  for  our  farmers 
to  receive  deficiency  payments  for 
their  crops,  including  wheat,  cotton, 
and  rice; 

The  general  recession  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  reducing  demand  in 
this  Nation  and  the  spreading  reces- 
sion in  our  International  markets 
along  with  the  increasing  value  of  the 
dollar  overseas  is  reducing  our  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  farm  products;  and 

High  interest  rates  are  eating  up  the 
funds  available  to  the  CCC  for  operat- 
ing its  programs. 

Should  the  Congress  not  act  swiftly 
to  approve  this  additional  borrowing 
authority  for  the  CCC,  the  Corpora- 
tion will  have  to  suspend  program  op- 
erations by  mid-February  by  stopping 
accepting  crops  for  loans  and  will  have 
to  disrupt  the  issuance  of  deficiency 
payments  including  those  for  rice  and 
cotton  which  are  due  in  February. 

The  grim  specter  of  a  deteriorating 
American  economy  is  raising  its  ugly 
head  so  that  all  Americans  can  see  the 
stark  reality  of  the  consequences  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  economic 
policies. 

While  the  administration  did  not 
produce  the  record  worldwide  harvests 
in  1981,  the  Reagan  administration's 
high  interest  rate  policies  have  man- 
aged to  produce  a  stronger  dollar  over- 
seas. The  expensive  American  dollar  in 
Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
Latin  America  and  the  Orient  cuts 
into  the  ability  of  foreign  customers  in 
those  regions  to  buy  American  farm 
products. 

The  action  we  are  taking  tomorrow 
is  noteworthy  to  the  Nation  because  it 
is  the  first  emergency  economic  action 
by  the  Congress  in  response  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  miscalcula- 
tions and  lack  of  plarming  to  avoid  the 
devastating  effects  its  economic  poli- 
cies are  having  on  all  our  people. 


DIRECTING  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  PROVIDE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  CERTAIN 
INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
EXTRADITION  PROCEEDINGS 
AGAINST  ZIAD  ABU  EAIN 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  of  the  House,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary   be    discharged    from    further 
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consideration  of  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  300)  directing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  provide  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives certain  information  con- 
cerning the  pending  extradition  pro- 
ceedings against  Ziad  Abu  Eain. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  material  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  for  immediate  consideration  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  300)  directing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  provide  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  certain  in- 
formation concerning  the  pending  ex- 
tradition proceedings  against  Ziad  Abu 
Eain. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  300 

Resolved,  That  not  later  than  seven  days 
after  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  furnish  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  full  and  complete 
information  on  the  following: 

(1)  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  relating  to  the  Secretary's  review 
of  the  proposed  extradition  of  Ziad  Abu 
Eain,  including  documents  containing  find- 
ings or  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
information  and  with  respect  to  the  issues 
that  the  Secretary  should  consider  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  grant  extradition  or  to 
exercise  his  discretion  and  deny  extradition. 

(2)  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  that  were  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  that  relate  to  the  ex- 
tradition proceedings  against  Ziad  Abu  Eain 
conducted  by  the  United  States  magistrate, 
and  all  records  In  the  possession  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  direct  and  Indirect  involvement  of 
the  Department  of  State  in  those  proceed- 
ings. 

(3)  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  concerning  or  containing  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  whether  the 
magistrate  of  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
should  reopen  the  extradition  proceedings 
against  Ziad  Abu  Eain  in  order  to  permit 
counsel  for  both  parties  to  offer  further  evi- 
dence. 

(4)  Any  document  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  that  identifies  and  explains  or  in- 
terprets the  specific  language  In  the  Con- 
vention on  Extradition  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  that  applies  to  and  re- 
quires the  extradition  from  the  United 
States  to  Israel  of  persons  who  are  not  citi- 
zens of  Israel  or  the  United  States,  but  are 
citizens  of  a  third  country. 

(5)  All  documents  In  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  containing  findings  or  informa- 
tion relating  to  (A)  human  rights  violations 
against  persons  extradited  to  Israel.  (B)  the 
treatment  In  Israel  of  Palestinians  charged 
with  terrorist  or  political  offenses,  or  (C) 
the  rights  and  protections  accorded  In  Israel 
and  the  occupied  territories  to  Palestinians 
and  to  Israeli  citizens  who  are  charged  with 
criminal  offenses.- 

(6)  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  describing  adverse  foreign  policy 
repercussions  If  Ziad  Abu  Eain  is  extradited. 
All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Sec- 
retary describing  adverse  foreign  policy  re- 
percussions If  Ziad  Abu  Eain  is  not  extradit- 
ed. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki )  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield),  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  explain  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conmiittee  with  regard  to  House 
Resolution  300,  a  privileged  resolution 
of  inquiry  directing  the  Depsu-tment  of 
State  to  furnish  the  House  certain  in- 
formation relating  to  the  extradition 
of  Ziad  Abu  Eain. 

This  resolution  of  inquiry  was  intro- 
duced on  December  10,  1981,  by  the 
Honorable  George  Crockett  and  the 
Honorable  John  CoiryERS.  and  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Conmiittees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  on  the  Judiciary. 
On  December  11,  1981.  I  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  State  requesting  his  com- 
ments on  the  resolution  of  inquiry. 

On  December  12,  1981,  Ziad  Abu 
Eain  was  surrendered  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Government  of  Israel  pur- 
suant to  a  surrender  warrant  executed 
by  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Clark. 

Subsequently,  on  January  18,  1982, 
the  Department  of  State  responded  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Honora- 
ble Richard  Fairbanks,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, and  an  attached  Memorandum 
of  Decision  on  the  extradition  of  Ziad 
Abu  Eain.  Also  made  available  to  the 
committee  by  the  executive  branch 
were  other  documents  requested  in 
the  resolution.  At  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment I  will  insert  in  the  Re<X)RD  the 
text  of  the  letter  and  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Decision,  as  well  as  a  sunmiary 
of  the  other  documents  submitted  to 
the  committee. 

On  January  26,  1982,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  met  in  open  session 
to  consider  House  Resolution  300. 
During  the  course  of  the  meeting  the 
committee  heard  testimony  from  the 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Crockett  and  Mr.  Conyers  and  from 
Mr.  Morris  Draper.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia;  Mr.  Daniel  W. 
McGovem,  Deputy  Legal  Adviser,  De- 
partment of  State;  and  Mr.  Roger 
Olson.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  the  Criminal  Division,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Following  the  testimony  and  ques- 
tioning of  the  witnesses,  the  commit- 


tee agreed,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  cosponsors,  that  the  Chair  should 
seek  to  discharge  the  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Judiciary  Committees  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution 
and  to  table  said  resolution  in  the 
House.  It  was  further  understood  that 
the  tabling  of  House  Resolution  300 
would  not  prejudice  any  futher  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  cosponsors  relating 
to  the  subject  matter  addressed  in  the 
resolution. 

Summary  of  Material  Requested  by  the 
Resolution 

1.  Paragraph  1  requests  full  and  complete 
information  regarding  the  issues  considered 
by  the  Secretary  In  determining  whether  to 
grant  or  deny  extradition  in  this  case.  The 
Department  of  State  has  provided  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  memorandum  of  decision, 
which  Is  responsive  to  the  request  In  para- 
graph 1. 

2.  Paragraph  2  asks  for  Information  re- 
garding the  Department  of  State's  role  in 
the  extradition  hearing  conducted  by  the 
federal  magistrate.  The  Department  of 
State  is  providing  the  Conunittee  with  a 
letter  from  State  Department  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  K.  E.  Malmborg  to  Thomas 
Sullivan,  an  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
that  sets  out  the  Department's  position  on 
the  political  offense  issue.  The  Department 
is  also  providing  the  Committee  with  the 
testimony  given  by  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
Louis  G.  Fields  at  the  extradition  hearing. 
Both  items  are  responsive  to  the  request  In 
paragraph  2. 

3.  Paragraph  3  asks  for  Information  re- 
garding the  question  whether  the  magis- 
trate should  have  reopened  the  extradition 
proceedings  to  permit  counsel  for  both  par- 
ties to  offer  further  evidence.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  no  information  on  this 
point. 

4.  Paragraph  4  asks  for  information  re- 
garding the  question  whether  the  Extradi- 
tion Treaty  Between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  permits  the  United  States  to  extra- 
dite to  Israel  a  citizen  of  a  third  country. 
The  Department  of  State  has  provided  the 
Committee  with  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the 
extradition  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  The  Department  is  also 
providing  the  Committee  with  two  letters 
between  Ambassador  Jeanne  Kirkpatrick 
and  Jordan's  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  that  are  responsive  to 
the  requests  in  paragraph  4. 

5.  Paragraph  5  asks  for  information  con- 
cerning the  human  rights  situation  in 
Israel,  particularly  with  reference  to  pros- 
ecution of  Palestinians.  The  Department  of 
State  has  provided  the  Committee  with  a 
copy  of  the  Department  of  State's  1980 
Human  Rights  Report  on  Israel. 

6.  Paragraph  6  requests  all  documents 
that  describe  adverse  foreign  policy  reper- 
cussions if  Ziad  Abu  Eain  Is  or  Is  not  extra- 
dited. Mr.  Morris  Draper  of  the  Department 
of  State  explained  the  foreign  policy  reper- 
cussions during  the  course  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  February  26.  1982.  His 
testimony  is  included  in  the  transcript  of 
the  ConMnittee  hearing. 
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Department  or  State. 
Wathington,  D.C.,  January  IS,  1982. 
Hon.  Clememt  Zablocki, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  to  Secretary  Haig  of  December 
11  requesting  our  comments  on  H.  Res.  300 
a  resolution  on  inquiry  concerning  the  ex- 
tradition  of   Ziyad   Abu   Eain   which   was 
pending  at  the  time  of  introduction  of  the 
resolution. 

As  you  know,  on  December  12,  1981,  Mr. 
Abu  Eain  was  surrendered  to  authorities  of 
the  Government  of  Israel  pursuant  to  a  sur- 
render warrant  executed  by  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Clark.  The  Deputy  Secretary  was  not 
aware  of  H.  Res.  300  when  he  made  his  deci- 
sion. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Decision  signed  by  Deputy  Secretary  Clark 
on  December  12  which  explains  in  detail  the 
reasons  for  his  decision.  If  the  Committee 
desires  additional  information,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  be  happy  to  provide  it 
either  by  briefing  members  and  their  staffs, 
or  at  a  hearing. 

I  hope  that  this  is  responsive  to  your  in- 
quiry. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Memorandum  or  Decision  in  the  Case  or 
the  Reqxtest  by  the  State  or  Israel  roR 
Extradition  or  Ziyad  Abu  Eain 

SUMMARY  AND  DECISION 

Ziyad  Abu  Eain  is  accused  by  the  State  of 
Israel  of  crimes  which  are  claimed  to  sub- 
ject him  to  extradition  pursuant  to  the  cur- 
rent 1963  Extradition  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  Acting  in  accord- 
ance with  that  treaty  and  implementing 
statutory  law,  Abu  Eain  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  U.S.  officials  in  response  to  Israel's 
request.  A  Magistrate  for  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois,  Eastern  Division,  determined  after  a 
hearing  that  Abu  Eain  should  be  extradited 
to  stand  trial  in  Israel.  Abu  Eain  then 
sought  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the 
District  Court.  After  review  of  proceedings 
before  the  Magistrate,  the  petition  for  the 
writ  was  denied.  The  order  of  denial  was  af- 
firmed on  appeal  by  Abu  Eain  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit.  Thereafter  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  denied  Abu  Eain's  petition  for 
writ  of  certiorari. 

Abu  Eain,  having  exhausted  ail  avenues  of 
Judicial  relief,  has  petitioned  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  relief  on  grounds  herein- 
after discussed.  Having  responsibility  to 
make  a  final  Judgment  on  the  question  of 
extradition.  I  have  carefully  considered  all 
matters  asserted  by  Abu  Eain,  his  legal 
counsel  and  diplomats  who  have  requested 
opportunity  to  address  the  question  of  ex- 
tradition. I  have  concluded  that  our  treaty 
with  Israel  and  compelling  law  require  a 
conclusion  that  Abu  Eain  be  extradited.  I 
have  today  signed  the  warrant  surrendering 
Abu  Eain  to  the  state  seeking  extradition. 

In  contesting  extradition,  Abu  Eain  has 
raised  three  contentions:  the  evidence  is  in- 
sufficient to  sustain  the  Magistrate's  find- 
ing that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
Abu  Eain  committed  the  crimes  for  which 
extradition  is  requested;  the  crimes  charged 
against  him  are  political  offenses  and  thus 
are  not  extraditable  crimes;  and  if  extradit- 
ed, Abu  Eain  would  not  receive  a  fair  trial. 
These  all  raise  legal  issues,  and  none  other 


than  legal  contentions  have  been  considered 
in  arriving  at  today's  decision.  They  will  be 
addressed  in  the  order  stated. 

PROBABLE  CAUSE 

The  Magistrate's  finding  of  probable 
cause  is  based  in  large  part  on  a  statement 
of  Jamal  Haaen  Ahmad  Yasin  (Yasin).  In 
that  statement  Yasin  confesses  his  own  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crimes  charged  against 
Abu  Eain  and  implicates  Abu  Eain  as  an  ac- 
complice. Abu  Eain  contends  Yasin's  state- 
ment should  not  be  considered  because:  (1) 
Yasin's  statement  is  that  of  an  accomplice 
and  is  therefore  inherently  unreliable;  (2) 
Yasin's  statement  is  not  sufficiently  cor- 
roborated by  other  evidence;  (3)  Yasin  later 
recanted  the  statement  insofar  as  It  incul- 
pates Abu  Eain;  (4)  Yasin's  statement  was 
transcribed  In  Hebrew,  rather  than  Yasin's 
native  Arabic,  and  Yasin  is  not  familiar  with 
Hebrew;  (5)  the  statement  was  taken  under 
Inherently  coercive  conditions;  and  (6)  the 
statement  is  inherently  incredible. 

To  facilitate  discussion  of  these  conten- 
tions, Yasin's  statement  will  be  summarized, 
and  corroborating  evidence  will  then  be  re- 
lated. 

According  to  an  affidavit  signed  by  Yasin: 
On  May  11.  1»79  Yasin  drove  from  his  home 
on  the  West  Bank  to  Tiberias  with  the  in- 
tention of  selecting  a  location  In  which  later 
to  place  a  bomb.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Abu  Eain,  whom  he  that  day  had  en- 
listed in  Al  F^tah  and  in  the  Tiberias  oper- 
ation. On  May  14,  Yasin  prepared  a  bomb 
with  a  timing  mechanism  and,  after  explain- 
ing how  to  set  the  mechtuiism,  delivered  the 
bomb  to  Abu  Eain  with  instructions  to  place 
it  In  a  refuse  bin  in  Tiberias.  Abu  Eain  left 
Yasin's  home  for  Tiberias  at  9:00  a.m.  with 
the  bomb.  He  returned  at  4:30  p.m.,  stating 
that  he  had  placed  the  bomb  in  a  refuse  bin 
in  the  center  of  a  public  market  in  Tiberias. 
The  next  day.  May  15,  Yasin  met  with  Abu 
Eain  and  told  him  of  news  reports  of  a 
bomb's  explosion  In  a  market  place  in  Tibe- 
rias, stating  that  "the  operation  has  suc- 
ceeded, that  two  persons  had  been  killed 
and  36  Injured."  Sometime  thereafter,  upon 
learning  that  a  comrade  had  been  arrested, 
Yasin  told  Abu  Eain  that  they  were  In 
danger  and  that  Abu  Eain  should  do  noth- 
ing until  contacted  by  Yasin.  Two  days 
later,  Yasin's  cousin,  Mufida  Jaber  (Jaber). 
delivered  a  letter  to  Abu  Eain.  Jaber,  later 
still,  informed  Yasin  that  Abu  Eain  had 
gone  to  America  via  Amman,  Jordan. 

According  to  an  affidavit  signed  by  Jaber 
(also  claimed  to  have  been  recanted  insofar 
as  it  incriminates  Abu  Eain):  An  interme- 
diary gave  Jaber  a  note  from  Yasin  to  deliv- 
er to  Abu  Eain.  The  note  stated  that  named 
persons  had  been  captured,  and  that  Abu 
Eain  should  take  care.  At  the  time  the  note 
was  delivered,  Abu  Eain  asked  Jaber  where 
Yasin  was.  When  she  replied  she  did  not 
know.  Abu  Eain  told  her  he  wished  to  go  to 
America  via  Amman.  She  later  reported  Abu 
Eain's  statement  to  Yasin. 

According  to  an  affidavit  of  an  Israeli 
police  officer  in  charge  of  Investigating  the 
Tiberias  bombing:  A  time  bomb  hidden  In  a 
refuse  bin  in  the  center  of  a  market  in  Tibe- 
rias had  exploded  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
14,  1979  killing  2  boys  and  Injuring  36  other 
people  sufficiently  to  require  hospital  treat- 
ment for  each  of  them. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  on  May  20, 
1979,  six  days  after  the  bombing,  Abu  Eain 
obtained  a  viaa  to  enter  the  United  States. 
On  June  14,  1979,  having  travelled  via 
Jordan,  Abu  Eain  arrived  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  took  up  residence  with  his 
sister  and  her  husband.  On  August  17,  1979, 


when  FBI  agent*  went  to  that  residence 
with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  Abu  Eain  then 
denied  his  identity. 

Abu  Eain's  six  attacks  on  the  finding  of 
probable  cause  will  next  be  considered  and 
evaluated. 

(1)  In  response  to  the  assertion  that  the 
statement  of  an  accomplice  must  be  deemed 
unreliable,  it  Is  well  established  that  an  un- 
corroborated statement  of  an  accomplice 
may  nevertheless  be  sufficient  to  establish 
probable  cause.  Indeed,  in  federal  courts 
even  a  conviction  can  be  based  on  uncor- 
roborated accomplice  testimony.  The  credi- 
bility of  Yasin's  statement  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  own  penal 
interest;  while  it  incriminates  Abu  Eain.  it 
also  establishes,  without  in  any  way  mitigat- 
ing, Yasin's  own  guilt. 

(2)  Although  sulficient  In  Itself  to  support 
a  finding  of  probable  cause.  Yasin's  state- 
ment is  also  corroborated  In  a  number  of 
significant  respects.  The  Israeli  investigat- 
ing officer's  statement  confirmed  that  a 
time  bomb  placed  in  a  refuse  bin  in  the 
center  of  a  market  in  Tiberias  had  exploded 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  14,  1979  killing  2 
and  injuring  36.  Jaber's  sUtement  con- 
firmed that  she  had  delivered  a  note  from 
Yasin  to  Abu  Eain  which  stated  that  named 
persons  had  been  captured  and  that  Abu 
Eain  should  exercise  care.  Finally,  under 
these  clrciimstances,  Abu  Eain's  flight  to 
America  and  denial  of  his  Identity  when 
first  approached  by  officers  in  Chicago,  al- 
though susceptible  to  innocent  explana- 
tions, can  be  viewed  as  evidence  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  for  purposes  of  probable 
cause. 

(3)  Proffered  evidence  that  both  Yasin 
and  Jaber  later  recanted  their  original 
statements  Insofar  as  they  Incriminated  Abu 
Eain,  Is  no  more  cognizable  now  than  It  was 
in  the  courts.  In  upholding  the  Magistrate's 
refusal  to  admit  evidence  of  the  alleged  re- 
cantations, the  Court  of  Appeals  stated  the 
well  established  rule.  "An  accused  in  an  ex- 
tradition hearing  has  no  right  to  contradict 
the  demanding  country's  proof  or  to  pose 
questions  of  credibility  as  in  an  ordinary 
trial,  but  only  to  offer  evidence  which  ex- 
plains or  clarifies  that  proof."  To  do  other- 
wise would  convert  an  extradition  hearing 
into  a  full-scale  trial,  which  It  is  not  intend- 
ed to  be.  An  extradition  proceeding  is  not  a 
trial  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused 
but  instead  has  the  character  of  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  in  a  criminal  proceeding. 
Applying  this  rule,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
held:  'The  later  statements  (of  Yasin  and 
Jaber)  do  not  explain  the  government's  evi- 
dence, rather  they  tend  to  contradict  or 
challenge  the  credibility  of  the  facts  impli- 
cating petitioner  in  the  bombing.  Therefore, 
the  Magistrate  properly  decided  that  such  a 
contest  should  be  resolved  at  trial  in  Israel. 
The  alleged  recantations  are  matters  to  be 
considered  at  the  trial,  not  the  extradition 
hearing."  The  considerations  underlying  the 
aforementioned  rule  are  as  compelling  for 
the  Department  of  State  as  they  are  for  the 
courts. 

(4)  Admittedly,  Yasin's  first  statement  (as 
well  as  that  of  Jaber)  was  transcribed  in 
Hebrew,  rather  than  Yasin's  native  Arabic. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  is  nullified  in 
large  part  by  evidence  received  during  the 
District  Court  hearing.  Such  evidence  dis- 
closes that  Judge  Shabtay  of  the  Magis- 
trate's Court  in  Jerusalem  questioned  both 
Yasin  and  Jaber  In  Arabic,  and  determined 
they  understood  their  statements  and  had 
made  them  freely. 
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(5)  While  Abu  Eain  asserts  that  Yasin's 
original  statement  was  taken  under  "inher- 
ently coercive  circumstances,"  he  admits 
that  Yasin's  treatment  while  detained  prior 
to  the  confession  is  "unknown."  Indeed,  the 
guarded  maruier  in  which  this  contention  Is 
stated— that    Yasin's   statement   was   made 

"apparently  without  a  prior  opportunity  to 
consult  counsel,  family  or  friend  and  after 
an  unknown  but  likely  period  of  weeks  of 
detention"— reveals  its  own  weakness.  More- 
over, when  Yasin  allegedly  recanted  his  ear- 
lier statement,  he  did  not  claim  that  he  had 
Incriminated  Abu  Eain  because  he  had  been 
coerced  in  any  respect,  but  rather  claimed 
that  he  had  done  so  because  he  thought 
Abu  Eain  was  safely  out  of  the  country. 

(6)  Finally,  the  contention  that  Yasin's 
original  statement  is  on  Its  face  Inherently 
incredible  is  patently  without  merit. 

the  political  oppense  exception 

Abu  Eain's  contention  that  the  crimes 
charged  against  him  are  political  offenses— 
and  thus  are  not  crimes  for  which  he  can  be 
extradited— was  fully  considered  by  the 
courts.  After  conducting  an  extensive  hear- 
ing on  the  Issue,  the  federal  Magistrate  held 
that  the  political  offense  exception  was  not 
applicable  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case.  The  District  Court,  in  denying  Abu 
Eain's  petition  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  In  affirming  the 
order  denying  the  petition  for  the  writ,  ex- 
pressly agreed  with  the  federal  Magistrate's 
conclusion.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  In  denying  the  petition  for  writ  of 
certiorari,  must  be  deemed  to  have  rejected 
the  claim  of  the  political  offense  exception. 

The  standard  relied  upon  by  United  States 
courts  in  determining  applicability  of  the 
political  offense  exception  is  the  "political 
incidence"  test.  Under  that  test,  a  common 
crime  cannot  be  considered  a  political  of- 
fense unless  two  conditions  are  first  satis- 
fled:  the  act  must  have  been  committed 
during  a  political  uprising,  involving  a  group 
of  which  the  accused  was  a  member,  and  the 
act  must  have  been  "incidental  to"  that  up- 
rising, that  is.  done  in  furtherance  of  or 
with  the  intention  of  assisting  it.  The  plac- 
ing of  a  time  bomb  in  a  market  place  with 
intent  to  kill  civilians  cannot  be  deemed  to 
be  "incidental  to"  a  political  uprising. 

That  is  and  must  be  the  position  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  hoped  that  it  would  be 
the  position  of  all  nations.  Anyone  contem- 
plating the  murder  of  innocent  civilians  in  a 
misguided  effort  to  further  a  political  cause 
must  be  on  notice  that  he  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  refuge  under  a  political  of- 
fense exception.  I  do  not  purport  to  deter- 
mine that  Abu  Eain  is  in  fact  such  a  person. 
In  addressing  the  Issue  of  whether  the  polit- 
ical offense  exception  applies,  I  now  con- 
clude only  that  the  crimes  charged— wheth- 
er or  not  in  fact  committed— are  not  politi- 
cal crimes.  While  the  Department  of  State 
is  the  final  arbiter  of  the  question  whether 
a  charged  crime  is  within  the  political  of- 
fense exception  in  extradition  proceedings, 
no  reason  appears  In  this  case  why  the  De- 
partment's determination  should  differ 
from  the  Judicial  determination. 

I  do  not  and  need  not  for  purposes  of  ex- 
tradition make  any  decision  on  the  question 
of  Abu  Eain's  guilt  or  Innocence.  "That  de- 
termination can  <>e  made  only  by  a  trial 
court. 

rAiR  trial 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  Abu  Eain 
that  he  would  not  receive  a  fair  trial  If  ex- 
tradited to  Israel.  This  concern  api>ear8  to 
be  based  In  large  part  on  an  assumption 


that  he  would  be  tried  In  a  military  court 
for  security  offenses. 

We  are  now  satisfied  that  this  assumption 
Is  without  basis.  We  have  been  formally  as- 
sured by  the  Government  of  Israel  that  the 
crimes  charged  against  Abu  Eain— murder, 
attempted  murder  and  causing  bodily  harm 
with  aggravating  intent— are  common  crimi- 
nal charges  which  will  be  tried  in  an  ordi- 
nary civilian  court;  that  the  conditions  of 
Abu  Eain's  confinement  pending  trial  and 
the  place  of  his  detention  will  be  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  civilian  detainee 
accused  of  similar  crimes;  that  he  will  l)e  en- 
titled to  a  speedy,  public  trial  and  to  counsel 
of  his  choice;  that  he  will  be  entitled  to  con- 
fidential interviews  with  his  attorney  on 
any  workday  during  regular  hours;  that  he 
will  be  entitled  to  weekly  visits  with  family 
members  and  other  persons;  that  normal 
rules  of  criminal  procedure  and  evidence 
will  prevail;  and  that  the  burden  will  be  on 
the  prosecution  to  establish  guilt  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  If  convicted,  Abu  Eain 
would  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  decision 
to  the  Israeli  Supreme  Court.  Finally,  the 
charges  against  Abu  Eain  do  not  subject 
him  to  the  possibility  of  the  death  penalty. 
Abu  Eain  has  stated  that  if  he  "could  be  as- 
sured of  a  just  trial  in  an  open  system,  [he] 
would  have  nothing  to  fear."  I  believe  he 
has  those  assurances. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  agree  with  Abu 
Eain's  contentions  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
probable  cause  when  prevailing  law  requires 
that  I  give  consideration  to  the  Yasin  state- 
ment. Nor  can  I  agree  for  reasons  stated 
that  the  crimes  charged  are  within  the  po- 
litical offense  exception  or  that  Abu  Eain 
will  not  receive  a  Just  and  fair  trial  within  a 
Judicial  system  not  unlike  our  own  systems. 
I  thus  conclude  that  compelling  law,  includ- 
ing our  treaty  with  Israel,  requires  that  I 
sign  the  surrender  warrant,  and  I  have  done 
so  this  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  my  ex- 
planation, and  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, our  dear  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO),  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

D  1345 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
briefly  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) and  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  motion  to  table  which  will  be  of- 
fered at  the  conclusion  of  this  debate. 

The  resolution,  that  is  the  subject  of 
this  motion,  was  Jointly  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Judiciary 
Committees  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
for  the  prompt  and  thorough  atten- 
tion given  to  it  by  his  committee. 

His  committee  held  1  day  of  hear- 
ings this  week  on  the  resolution  and 
based  on  the  testimony  presented  by 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
which  I  have  reviewed,  and  the  infor- 
mation and  documents  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  State,  which  have 
also  been  reviewed,  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's view  that  the  executive  branch 
is  in  substantial  compliance  with  the 


request  made  in  the  resolution  of  in- 
quiry. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  support  the 
gentleman's  motion  to  table  House 
Resolution  300  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

The  resolution  pertains  strictly  to 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
fully  discharged  its  obligation  to  ex- 
amine this  matter. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Justice 
Department  did  inform  us  that  they 
had  not  been  the  repository  of  any 
documents  or  any  independent  infor- 
mation in  this  matter. 

Therefore.  I  decided  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  would  not  be  required 
to  hold  any  hearings  and  I  felt  that 
the  hearing  that  was  conducted  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  suffi- 
cient. 

I  would  state  that,  in  keeping  with 
the  kind  of  responsibility  that  falls  on 
the  conunittees  to  which  resolutions  of 
inquiry  are  referred,  I  fully  share  the 
view  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  that  of  his  com- 
mittee that  the  executive  branch  has 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply 
with  the  request  made  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  and,  as  a  result,  it 
should  be  tabled. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ziad 
Abu  Eain  was  extradited  to  Israel 
after  an  extensive  judicial  proceeding 
in  this  country.  A  U.S.  magistrate 
found  him  extraditable.  His  finding 
was  reaffirmed  by  a  U.S.  district  court 
Judge  and  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  also  peti- 
tioned, but  after  considering  full  briefs 
on  the  issue  denied  the  request  for  cer- 
tiorari. 

Deputy  Secretary  Clark,  then  in 
that  capacity,  a  man  of  experience  on 
the  bench  and  of  reputation  for  fair- 
ness, made  the  final  decision  on  grant- 
ing extradition  to  this  man. 

I  hope  and  I  expect  that  after  these 
exhaustive  Judicial  proceedings  in  this 
coimtry  the  Government  of  Israel. 
which  shares  our  democratic  and  judi- 
cial tradition,  will  assure  this  gentle- 
man a  fair  trial.  There  have  been  deep 
concerns  here  about  the  way  in  which 
evidence  has  been  gathered  against 
him. 

The  confession,  signed  by  another 
party  implicating  him,  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  a  language  that  the  Palestini- 
an who  signed  it  neither  speaks  nor 
understands;  and  it  has  since  been  re- 
canted in  writing  by  the  person  who 
made  it. 

However,  Israel  has  assured  the 
United  States  that  Abu  Eain  will  be 
tried  in  a  civilian,  not  a  military  court, 
and  that  he  will  receive  a  fair  trial. 
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This  is  very  important.  The  crimes  of 
which  he  has  been  accused  are  ex- 
tremely serious— killing  two  youths  in 
a  marketplace.  We  want  to  know  that 
he  will  receive  a  fair  trial.  The  great 
interest  in  this  case  is  obvious  evidence 
that  many  in  the  United  States  will  be 
watching  to  make  sure  that  this  does 
actually  occur. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  minority  has  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Lbvitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman.  I  rise, 
really,  for  two  reasons.  I  was  not 
aware  that  this  resolution  would  be 
presented  until  this  morning  at  a 
Whip  meeting.  Therefore,  I  did  not 
have  time  to  do  the  type  of  research 
or  checking  on  the  background  of 
what  brings  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  today.  Nevertheless,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, and  I  would,  therefore,  hope  in 
the  next  few  minutes  to  ask  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  resolution: 
but  prior  to  doing  so,  I  would  simply 
like  to  comment  on  the  observations 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  fact  that  an  individual  has  been 
charged  with  extremely  serious  crimes 
involving  terrorism  and  involving  the 
killing  of  innocent  civilians,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  enough  evidence  in- 
volved that  the  judicial  processes  of 
the  United  States  have  resulted  in  the 
extradition  of  that  individual  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  something  that  is 
quite  important. 

We  cannot  have  a  double  standard 
when  it  comes  to  terrorism.  Terrorism 
and  the  killing  of  a  civilian  innocent 
population  is  not  an  act  that  we  can  in 
any  way  condone. 

Therefore,  the  actions  which  have 
been  taken  by  our  Government  in  this 
matter,  I  think,  are  altogether  consist- 
ent with  out  policies,  and  I  am  glad 
they  are. 

The  second  point  is  that  based  on  all 
of  the  information  I  have  received,  the 
likelihood  of  an  individual,  any  indi- 
vidual, receiving  a  fair  trial  in  the  judi- 
cial system  of  the  State  of  Israel  is 
very,  very  likely.  There  are  a  number 
of  countries  in  the  world,  including 
some  of  Israel's  neighbors,  where  I 
would  have  great  question  whether  an 
individual  charged  with  a  similar 
crime  would,  in  fact,  receive  a  fair 
trial;  but  the  democratic  institutions 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  its  respect  for 
law,  the  evidence  in  the  past  where 
the  Israeli  judicial  system  has  over- 
ruled decisions  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  political  issues,  indicates  to 
me  that  we  have  every  assurance  in 


the  world  that  this  individual  will  re- 
ceive a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
and  I  find  nothing  in  his  comments 
with  which  I  disagree.  In  fact,  I  concur 
completely  in  them. 

I  think  my  remarks  would  tend  to  es- 
tablish the  same  points  he  has  made. 

There  is  ^prehension  in  this  coun- 
try, primarily  from  Arab-American 
sources,  about  this  case;  but  I  myself 
have  confidence  that  the  judicial  proc- 
ess in  Israel  will  measure  up  to  our  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  and  standards. 
That  is  why  I  take  the  same  position 
the  gentleman  does. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
am  sure  he  listened  carefully  to  my 
comments  and  realizes  I  was  not  in 
any  way  questioning  or  disagreeing 
with  him. 

I  simply  wanted  to  emphasize  the 
point,  because  of  the  nature  of  his  res- 
olution, and  that  brings  me  very  brief- 
ly to  the  last  aspect  of  my  request  for 
some  time.  It  has  to  do,  and  I  apolo- 
gize for  missing  the  opening  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause I  was  on  the  way  over  to  the 
floor  at  the  time. 

But  I  would  imagine  that  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  into  an  extradition 
matter  is  a  somewhat  unusual,  possi- 
bly even  a  unique  action  by  this  body. 
I  was  wondering  if  the  gentleman,  at 
the  risk  of  perhaps  repeating  himself, 
just  briefly  could  explain  what  is  the 
nature  of  this  extradition  that  would 
cause  this  House  to  want  to  engage  in 
this  rather  unusual  procedure. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  this  resolu- 
tion, indeed,  does  not  deal  with  the 
subsequent  action  that  has  been  taken 
as  far  as  the  extradition.  The  resolu- 
tion requires  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
certain  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  I  have 
advised  the  House  and  my  colleagues, 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
did,  indeed,  receive  these  documents 
and  is  satisfied  that  the  resolution  of 
inquiry  was  satisfied.  Nevertheless,  by 
prior  arrangement  and  understanding, 
the  cosponsors  have  agreed  that  the 
resolution  of  inquiry.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 300,  both  committees  to  whom 
the  resolution  was  referred  would  dis- 
charge the  resolution  and  I  would 
move  to  table  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
for  that  explanation.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  realize  that  my  expecta- 
tions, even  without  knowing  in  ad- 
vance the  facts,  have  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  fairness  and  the  impar- 
tiality and  the  good  judgment  of  the 


gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
him  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett). 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  yielding  that  time. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
and  to  my  fellow  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  very  frank,  open,  and 
extended  hearing  that  the  committee 
gave  on  this  resolution. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to 
suggest  to  the  Congress  that  there 
were  certain  developments  in  this  par- 
ticular extradition  case  that  warranted 
a  closer  look  by  the  Congress  itself, 
either  preliminarily  to  exercising  some 
form  of  recommendation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  had  the  ultimate 
authority  to  decide  on  extradition,  or 
certainly  to  determine  what,  if  any, 
amendments  needed  to  be  made  to  our 
laws  with  respect  to  extradition. 

I  can  say  and  I  can  concur  with  the 
chairman  that  the  State  Department 
perhaps  in  anticipation  of  what  we 
were  requesting  came  to  the  hearing 
and  brought  the  documents.  Those 
that  they  did  not  bring  they  have 
agreed  with  the  chairman  that  they 
will  submit. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  extraditee 
has  already  been  shipped  back  to 
Israel.  I  think  it  would  strain  imagina- 
tion to  think  that  this  Government  is 
going  to  ask  Israel  to  return  him  here, 
or  that  if  they  did  ask,  that  Israel 
would  return  him.  In  other  words,  I 
think  we  are  confronted  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli. 

I  therefore  see  no  reason  whatever 
in  continuing  debate  on  this  question 
and  I  concur  in  the  chairman's  motion 
to  table. 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  motion  to  table  this  resolu- 
tion. The  State  Department  has  com- 
plied with  the  request  for  information 
contained  in  this  resolution  of  inquiry. 
Accordingly  this  resolution  is  moot. 

Still  I  must  say  that  I  am  perplexed 
by  the  concern  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues over  Abu  Eain.  They  object  to 
his  extradition  on  the  grounds  that 
the  act,  of  which  he  is  charged,  is  a  po- 
litical, not  a  criminal,  act. 

They  are  wrong,  dead  wrong.  Abu 
Eain  is  accused  of  an  act  of  terrorism 
in  Tiberias,  Israel,  in  which  two  young 
boys  were  killed.  There  is  little  dispute 
about  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  dis- 
pute is  over  the  nature  of  the  act.  Is  it 
criminal  terrorism  or  is  it  a  form  of  po- 
litical expression? 

Today,  the  day  on  which  General 
Dozier  was  freed  from  the  clutches  of 
his  terrorist  captors  in  Italy,  is  a  good 
day  to  redouble  our  determination  to 
confront  the  menace  of  terrorism.  It  is 
a  peculiarly  inappropriate  day  to  find 
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excuses  for  it.  Terrorism  is  criminal.  It 
is  that  simple. 

I  am  glad  that  Secretary  Haig  has 
chosen  to  deal  with  the  terrorist  ques- 
tion and  I  applaud  his  decision  to  ex- 
tradite Abu  Eain. 

I  submit  an  article  on  the  Abu  Eain 
case  from  the  New  Republic  of  Decem- 
ber 16. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Dec.  16. 1981] 

Testing  Haig's  Resolve  Against 

Terrorists— The  Case  of  Abo  E}ain 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  Alexander 
Haig  must  make  a  decision  that  will  have 
far-reaching  implications  for  American 
policy  on  terrorism.  He  will  pass  final  judg- 
ment on  whether  a  22-year-old  former  West 
Bank  resident  and  PLO  member.  Ziad  Abu 
Eain,  should  be  extradited  to  Israel,  as  the 
U.S.  courts  have  repeatedly  affirmed.  It  is  a 
decision  he  will  have  to  make  in  the  face  of 
a  huge  pressure  campaign,  by  the  highest 
level  Arab  representatives  in  the  U.S.,  to 
persuade  the  State  Department  not  to 
banish  Eain. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  basic  facts 
of  the  case.  On  May  14,  1979,  a  terrorist's 
bomb  exploded  in  the  crowded  marketplace 
of  Tiberias,  where  young  Israelis  were  gath- 
ering to  celebrate  the  31st  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Two 
young  boys  were  killed,  and  30  or  more 
people  maimed  and  injured.  Shortly  there- 
after. Abu  Eain  fled  from  Ramallah,  his 
West  Bank  home,  to  Jordan,  and  from  there 
to  Chicago,  where  his  sister  lived.  Acting  on 
information  from  the  Israelis,  FBI  agents 
visited  Eain  in  Chicago.  He  lied  about  his 
identity,  passing  himself  off  with  the  name 
"Kamal  Yusuf."  Returning  to  arrest  Eain. 
after  they  learned  that  the  finger  prints  of 
"Yusuf"  matched  those  of  Eain,  the  agents 
discovered  that  he  had  fled.  But  Eain's 
brother-in-law  soon  revealed  his  where- 
abouts, and  the  F^I  took  Eain  into  custody. 
On  their  first  visit,  one  of  the  agents  had 
mistakenly  believed  it  was  Jordan  which 
sought  to  extradite  Eain:  this  time  Eain  told 
the  agents,  "It's  the  Israelis,  not  the  Jorda- 
nians that  want  me." 

The  Israelis  did  want  Eain.  They  charged 
he  had  set  the  bomb  in  the  market.  Their 
evidence  was  the  testimony  provided  by  an- 
other member  of  Al  Fatah,  Jamil  Yasin, 
who  had  prepared  the  explosive  charge  and 
had  accompanied  Eain  on  a  trip  to  Tiberias 
to  find  a  place  to  leave  it.  The  Israelis  also 
had  the  sworn  testimony  of  Yasin's  cousin, 
Muflda  Jaber.  who  acknowledged  that  she 
carried  a  letter  from  Yasin  to  Abu  Eain. 
warning  him  that  some  of  their  collabora- 
tors had  been  arrested  and  that  the  Israeli 
authorities  might  be  on  his  trail.  Eain 
promptly  left  for  the  U.S. 

With  Eain  in  custody,  U.S.  Attorney 
Thomas  P.  Sullivan  began  preparing  the 
case  for  extradition.  In  doing  so,  he  took  an 
unprecedented  step  whose  ramifications 
were  to  be  felt  far  beyond  the  Eain  case. 
Mindful  that  "politically  motivated"  acts 
are  not  included  in  the  list  of  extraditable 
offenses  in  the  U.S.,  and  mindful,  in  particu- 
lar, that  an  IRA  terrorist  called  McMullen, 
who  is  wanted  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
bombing  a  barrack  and  killing  a  charwoman, 
had  recently  avoided  extradition  by  arguing 
that  his  offense  was  of  a  "political  charac- 
ter," Sullivan  called  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  State  Department  sent  Louis  Fields, 
legal  adviser  for  State's  Office  of  Combating 
Terrorism,  as  its  witness  at  Eain's  extradi- 
tion hearings.  He  testified  that  Eain's  of- 


fense was  a  common  crime  of  murder  com- 
mitted against  civilians,  not  a  political  act. 
Numerous  witnesses  appeared  on  Eain's 
behalf,  including  Alexandra  Johnson,  the 
former  vice  consul  at  the  U.S.  Consulate  in 
Jerusalem,  whose  reports  about  torture  in 
Israel  were  promptly  discredited:  and  Terry 
Fleeney,  who  had  served  time  in  Israel  for 
abetting  terrorists.  Johnson  and  Fleeney 
were  there  to  provide  testimony  that  the  Is- 
raelis routinely  tortured  Palestinian  prison- 
ers. Presiding  Magistrate  Olga  Jurco  ruled 
their  observations  irrelevant  to  the  case  at 
hand.  To  contribute  a  historical  perspective, 
the  defense  called  on  Elmer  Berger,  a  rabbi 
associated  with  the  moribund  American 
Council  for  Judasim  and  renowned  for  his 
enmity  to  the  very  Idea  of  a  Jewish  state. 
Berger  instructed  the  court  on  the  history 
of  Zionism— i.e.,  that  it  is  anti-American. 
anti-Jewish.  anti-universal.  Magistrate 
Jurco  ruled,  historical  perspectives  notwith- 
standing, that  Elaln  be  extradited  on  the 
grounds  that  the  government  had  proved 
probable  cause  to  sustain  the  charges 
against  him,  and  that  his  crime  could  not  be 
considered  a  political  act.  This  decision  was 
upheld  on  March  28.  1980,  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Frank  McGarr. 

The  struggle  to  prevent  the  Israelis  from 
bringing  Eain  to  trial  had  become,  and  it 
continues  to  be  a  cause  c6iebre.  Prom  the 
beginning,  Eain's  legal  battle  attracted  a 
number  of  luminaries  whose  names  rank 
high  In  the  radical  left  pantheon:  Noam 
Chomsky,  Daniel  Berrigan,  Sidney  Lens, 
David  Dellinger.  Others  who  rose  to  Eain's 
defense  were  Frances  Fitzgerald.  William 
Sloane  Coffin  Jr.,  and  I.  F.  Stone.  Did  they 
really  know  the  facts  of  his  case?  What  had 
rendered  the  Eain  case  worthy  of  their  at- 
tentions—its central  and  significant  fact- 
was  that  Eain  was  a  Palestinian.  He  was 
thus,  they  argued,  a  victim  rather  than  the 
perpetrator  of  a  crime:  a  victim  of  Zionism 
and  of  Zionist  pressures.  So,  if  I.  F.  Stone 
speaks  for  the  accused  killer,  who  speaks  for 
the  two  dead  boys?  Eain's  allies  contended 
that  it  was  torture  by  the  Israelis  that  had 
extracted  the  testimony  of  Eain's  Al  F^tah 
comrade,  Yasin.  It  remained  for  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  made  the  same  claims  about  Is- 
raeli torture  in  arguing  Eain's  legal  appeal, 
to  voice  the  political  premises  underlying  all 
the  concerns  with  civil  rights  and  lack  of 
due  process  raised  by  Eain's  defenders: 
"One  person's  terrorist,"  Clark  told  the 
court,  "is  another  person's  freedom  fight- 
er." 

Judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit  heard  Ramsey  Clark 
argue  that  at  the  time  of  the  bombing  Eain 
was  far  away  in  Ramallah,  attending  the 
birth  of  a  relative's  child.  Clark  said  that  12 
of  Eain's  relatives  were  prepared  to  bear 
witness  to  this  statement,  that  those  accom- 
plices who  had  testified  against  Eain  had  re- 
canted, and  that  In  any  case  such  testimony 
could  only  have  been  obtained  under  tor- 
ture by  the  Israelis.  Clark's  argument 
echoed,  if  somewhat  more  delicately,  the 
claims  of  Abu  Eain's  defense  committee 
that  the  U.S.  courts  had  been  Influenced  by 
"Zionist  pressures."  "We  love  the  Jewish 
people, "  Clark  told  the  court.  "This  bomb 
went  off  on  the  eve  of  the  celebration  of  Is- 
rael's independence.  .  .  .  We  can't  let  our 
biases  sway  us."  The  bombing  itself,  in 
which  explosives  had  been  set  in  a  market- 
place crowded  with  children  preparing  for  a 
celebration,  was,  the  former  U.S.  Attorney 
General  explained,  "a  relatively  political 
act. "  In  arguing  the  case  for  the  govern- 
ment, U.S.  Attorney  Thomas  P.  Sullivan  re- 


minded the  court  that  the  bombing  being 
described  thus  had  resulted  in  the  murder 
of  two  young  boys. 

On  February  20,  1981,  Judges  Wilbur  F. 
Pell  Jr..  Harlington  Wood  Jr.,  and  Byron  G. 
Skelton  rendered  their  decision,  affirming 
the  lower  court's  order  that  Eain  be  extra- 
dited. Harlington  Wood  Jr.  wrote  in  the 
opinion  that  the  strong  evidence  established 
by  the  government  proved  probable  cause  to 
believe  the  defendant  had  committed  the 
crime  for  which  the  Israelis  wished  to  try 
him.  Not  only  had  Eain's  accomplice  testi- 
fied to  Eain's  role  In  the  bombing,  but  he 
had  incriminated  himself  as  well.  And  there 
was  Ealns  behavior  to  corroborate  the  ac- 
complice's testimony:  he  had  fled  to  Chica- 
go, lied  about  his  Identity,  fled  again  when 
the  FBI  sought  him,  and  knew  that  It  was 
the  Israelis  who  wanted  him  and  not,  as  the 
FBI  agents  at  first  mistakenly  thought,  the 
Jordanians. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  what  Is 
sure  to  be  a  landmark  opinion  lies  In  Its  as- 
sessment of  the  political  offense  argument 
raised  by  Eain's  lawyers  to  prevent  extradi- 
tion. Judge  Wood  agreed  that  the  PLO 
sought  the  destruction  of  a  civilian  populace 
and  that  Its  terrorist  activities  could  be  con- 
sidered a  violent  political  disturbance.  The 
opinion  continued: 

"If,  however,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  crime  charged,  that  were  all  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  extradition 
under  the  political  offense  exception,  noth- 
ing would  prevent  an  influx  of  terrorists 
seeking  a  safe  haven  in  America.  Those  ter- 
rorists who  flee  to  this  country  would  avoid 
having  to  answer  to  anyone,  anywhere,  for 
their  crimes.  The  law  is  not  so  utterly 
absurd.  Terrorists  who  have  committed  bar- 
barous acts  elsewhere  would  be  able  to  flee 
to  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  walk  our 
streets  forever  free  from  any  accountability 
for  their  acts." 

Erin's  defense  exhausted  nearly  aU  legal 
recourses  (the  Sypreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  the  case),  and  the  campaign  on  behalf 
of  Eain  has  been  stepped  up  considerably. 
Representatives  of  virtually  every  Arab 
country  have  expressed  their  opinions  on 
the  matter  in  Washington.  In  the  United 
Nations,  Jordan  and  other  Arab  countries 
lashed  out  at  U.S.  courts,  accusing  them  of 
committing  a  travesty  of  Justice  and  of  de- 
priving Eain  of  due  process  of  law.  The  Jor- 
danian Ambassador  announced  that  the  at- 
tempt to  extradite  Eain  to  stand  trial  In 
Israel  was  'an  offense  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Holocaust." 

The  State  Department  attorney  said  that 
in  his  25  years  of  experience  with  the  legal 
profession  he  had  never  seen  more  faithful 
application  of  due  process  than  that  which 
had  been  accorded  Eain.  "They  viciously 
attack  our  judiciary  and  our  system  of  jus- 
tice: and  I  will  sign  an  oath  in  blood  that 
this  man  has  been  accorded  every  due  proc- 
ess of  law  that  there  is  to  be  accorded."  Fur- 
ther, the  attorney  asserted,  despite  all  the 
propaganda  to  the  contrary,  "there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Israelis  wiU  give  Eain  a 
fair  trial.  Their  system  of  jiistlce  Is  very 
much  like  our  own."  In  fact,  it  is  not  unusu- 
al for  Israeli  courts  to  acquit  Arabs  accused 
of  terrorist  acts,  precisely  because  Israel  s 
judicial  system— laws  of  evidence,  attorney 
of  defendant's  own  choosing,  appeal  to 
judges  with  habits  of  independence,  etc.— is 
very  much  like  ours. 

In  the  Eain  case  the  American  judicial 
system  for  the  first  time  has  come  to  grips 
with  the  question  of  terrorism.  It  has  explic- 
itly recognized  the  danger  of  sanctioning 
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terrorist  activities  masquerading  as  "politi- 
cal action"  and  the  folly  of  mistaking  terror- 
ists for  freedom  fighters.  The  opinion  in  the 
Ealn  case  recognized  that  an  act  of  violence 
directed  at  civilians  amounted  to  a  common 
crime  of  murder  and  thus  acknowledged  a 
distinction  that  the  laws  of  war  have  made 
for  some  time.  It  Is  a  great  irony  that  so 
many  influential  members  of  the  American 
left  should  now  try  further  to  erode  that 
distinction  so  vital  to  civil  society.  Will  the 
State  Department  bow  to  the  pressure  being 
applied  on  Eain's  behalf,  or  will  it  support 
the  court's  decision  and  unflinchingly  iden- 
tify acts  of  terrorism  for  what  they  are?* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  House  Resolution  300. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  to 
lay  on  the  table  House  Resolution  300. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  300.  the  resolution 
just  debated  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OP  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  THAT 
JANUARY  30.  1982.  BE  OB- 
SERVED AS  A  NATIONAL  DAY 
OP  SOLIDARITY  WITH  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  POLAND 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House  of  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  328)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  January  30,  1982,  should  be  ob- 
served as  a  national  day  of  solidarity 
with  the  people  of  Poland. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  shall 
not  object,  and  I  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  an  opportunity  to 
explain  this  resolution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Chamber  Tuesday  night  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  gave  his  state  of  the 
Union  address,  his  first  state  of  the 
Union  address,  he  did  one  thing  of 
great  significance  for  the  American 
people  and  for  the  people  of  Poland  in 
asking  the  Nation  that  January  30  be 


a  day  of  solidarity  of  the  American 
people  with  the  people  of  Poland. 

I        a  1400 

This  is  important,  not  only  for  the 
people  of  Poland  and  for  the  millions 
of  Polish  Americans  in  our  country, 
but  for  all  Americans  and  all  people 
worldwide  who  are  concerned  about 
freedom  and  good  will.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  that 
our  former  colleague  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  Vandenberg,  began  after  the 
Second  World  War  that  I  offer  this 
resolution.  It  simply  reiterates  the 
President's  statements  that 

Our  sanctions  against  the  military  dicta- 
torship that  has  attempted  to  crush  human 
rights  In  Poland— and  against  the  Soviet 
regime  behind  that  military  dictatorship— 
clearly  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
America  will  not  conduct  "business  as 
usual"  with  the  forces  of  oppression. 

And  where  further,  l*resident 
Reagan  urged  all  peace-loving  peoples 
to  join  together  on  that  day  to  raise 
their  voices  and  speak  and  pray  for 
freedom. 

Last  month  in  the  city  of  Warren, 
6,000  people  turned  out  on  a  freezing, 
snowy  day,  to  declare  their  solidarity 
with  the  people  of  Poland.  This  Satur- 
day, hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
around  this  country,  through  the 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Polish 
Congress  and  the  AFL-CIO  and  many 
other  groups,  are  sponsoring  such  soli- 
darity days. 

One  example  will  take  place  in  the 
city  of  Hamtramck,  Mich.  A  program 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  city  govern- 
ment and  the  American  Polish  Con- 
gress to  demonstrate  this  solidarity.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  support- 
ing and  coeponsoring  this  resolution, 
and  I  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  strong  support  of 
the  Polish  people  and  their  right  for 
freedom. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I. 
too.  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  for  this  timely  resolu- 
tion. The  meeting  will  be  held  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1982.  It  does  have  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
worthwhile  resolution.  I  ask  for  its  ap- 
proval at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hertel)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  328 

Whereas  on  December  13.  1981.  the  ruling 
military  regime  in  Poland  declared  martial 
law  in  an  effort  to  crush  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  Polish  people; 

Whereas  countless  members  of  the  only 
free  Polish  trade  union  have  been  killed, 
beaten,  or  Jailed; 

Whereas  President  Reagsui.  in  his  state  of 
the    Union    address    of    January    26,    1982, 
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stated,  "Our  sanctions  against  the  military 
dictatorship  that  has  attempted  to  crush 
human  rights  in  Poland,  and  against  the 
Soviet  regime  behind  that  military  dictator- 
ship, clearly  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
America  will  not  conduct  'business  as  usual' 
with  the  forces  of  oppression."; 

Whereas  numerous  groups,  including  the 
American  Polish  Congress  and  the  AFL- 
CIO.  have  designated  January  30,  1982,  a 
day  of  solidarity  with  the  people  of  Poland; 
and 

Whereas  President  Reagan  urged  "all 
peace  loving  peoples  to  join  together "  on 
that  day,  "to  raise  their  voices,  to  speak  and 
pray  for  freedom":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  January  30.  1982, 
should  be  observed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  national  day  of  solidarity 
with  the  people  oi  Poland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hertel)  is  recognized  for  1  hour  in 
support  of  his  resolution. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
schedule  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
balance  of  this  week,  the  House  meets 
at  11  a.m.  on  Friday,  January  29. 
There  will  be  no  legislative  business. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  week  of  February 
1,  1982.  is: 

Monday,  the  House  is  not  in  session. 

Tuesday.  February  2,  the  House 
meets  at  noon  to  consider  the  Private 
Calendar.  There  are  no  suspensions. 

The  House  will  consider  H.R.  4481. 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1981.  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 
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The  House  meets  at  3  p.m.  on 
Wednesday  and  11  a.m.  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  The  House  will  adjourn 
by  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  and  5:30  p.m.  on 
all  other  days  except  Wednesday.  Con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time.  Any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  just  one  question  for  the 
gentleman. 

There  is  no  further  program  an- 
nounced for  Wednesday  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week.  Does  the  gentleman 
at  the  present  time  anticipate  pro 
forma  sessions  throughout  the  balance 
of  the  week? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  We  will  not  know 
until  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  2.  1982 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  convenes  on  Tuesday  next,  it 
convene  at  noon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  FRIDAY.  JANUARY  29, 
1982,  TO  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY 
2,  1982 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday,  January  29, 
1982,  it  adjourn  until  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN  LEGISLATOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members.  I  think  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  on  the  day  we  honor  a  great 
American  President,  we  also  honor  a 
great  American  legislator. 


Some  weeks  ago,  we  were  all  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  Richard  Boix- 
iNG,  the  chairman  of  our  Rules  Com- 
mittee, is  choosing  a  career  change 
after  34  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Trying  to  analyze 
the  impact  our  colleague,  Dick  Boll- 
iNG,  has  had  on  this  House  is  an  awe- 
some challenge,  indeed.  In  fact,  it  may 
not  be  possible.  His  impact  is  not 
merely  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  here  longer  than  nearly  all 
of  us,  although  he  has,  nor  does  it 
grow  out  of  his  view  which  has  recent- 
ly gained  a  lot  of  popularity  that  Gov- 
ernment must  be  the  efficient  servant 
of  the  people  with  an  equal  emphasis 
placed  both  on  efficiency  and  on  serv- 
ice. 

My  suspicion  is  that  Dick  Bolling's 
influence  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
wide  range  of  his  interests  and  his  skill 
at  communicating  them.  Historically, 
many  Members  have  concentrated  on 
the  major  issues  of  the  day.  A  smaller 
group  has  emphasized  the  internal 
and  organizational  problems  that  pre- 
clude efficient  congressional  oper- 
ations. Dick  Bolling's  genius  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  simultaneously 
become  an  effective  leader  of  both 
groups. 

Our  current  budget  process  is  largely 
his  invention.  We  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  its  flaws  in  the 
past  few  years,  but  I  know  of  no  one 
who  would  deny  that  it  is  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  chaos  that  was 
previously  the  norm. 

But  Dick  Bolling  has  been  a  think- 
er as  well  as  a  doer.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  realize  that  so-called  reform" 
could  lead  to  political  paralysis  and 
cripple  traditional  party  activity.  This 
was  a  provocative  assertion  coming 
from  someone  who  began  his  career  by 
successfully  challenging  a  well  oiled 
political  machine,  but  it  proved  to 
have  merit. 

He  has  not  won  all  of  his  battles.  No 
one  does.  But  he  has  prevailed  in  a 
good  share  of  them,  and  he  has  often 
been  subsequently  proven  right  by 
events,  despite  a  loss  on  a  particular 
issue. 

It  may  be  that  few  Americans  realize 
the  impact  that  Dick  Bolling  has  had 
on  all  of  our  lives.  But  I  am  confident 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  here  are 
aware  of  it.  Beyond  that.  I  owe  him  a 
personal  debt  that  I  will  never  be  able 
to  fully  repay. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington. 
Dick  Bolling  generously  shared  the 
advice  that  was  distilled  from  decades 
of  experience  here.  In  a  way,  I  felt  like 
I  was  standing  on  his  shoulders  as  I 
scanned  the  scene  here.  He  was  equal- 
ly generous  with  the  influence  he  had 
amassed. 

One  major  reason  my  service  in  this 
House  has  been  so  fulfilling  is  the  ini- 
tial interest  Dick  Bolling  took  in  me, 
and  I  know  that  I  am  not  unique  in 
this  regard. 


So  I  begin  this  special  order  today 
with  a  sadness  that  this  is  Dick  Boll- 
ing's last  year  in  the  Congress,  and  a 
gladness  that  his  role  here  is  being 
recognized  by  all  of  us  who  will  miss 
him  here.  Because  of  Dick  Bolling's 
service  in  Congress,  our  political  insti- 
tutions are  more  responsive,  and  our 
Nation  is  healthier.  He  has  been  quick 
to  criticize,  but  he  has  been  equally 
strong  in  arguing  that  politics  is  an 
honorable  profession,  and  that  we  all 
shsire  a  common  goal— serving  the 
people.  Or.  as  he  put  it  in  one  of  his 
books,  and  I  quote: 

The  political  leader  is  vastly  different 
from  that  of  a  philosopher,  political  theo- 
rist or  anyone  who  tries  to  analyze  social 
problems  and  develop  proposed  solutions. 
All  of  these  can  and  should  be  purists,  seek- 
ing the  ideal  solution.  The  political  leader's 
role  is  to  achieve  an  effective  solution. 

He  has  constantly  prodded  us  to 
adopt  such  solutions  and  he  has  often 
succeeded.  He  has  had  a  proud  history 
in  this  House,  and  has  helped  all  of  us 
to  do  our  jobs  better.  I  think  each  one 
of  us  wishes  him  a  happy  and  healthy 
future,  and  we  feel  assured  that  he 
will  continue  to  contribute  his  wisdom, 
his  energy  and  his  experience  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BoNiOR.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  took  some  comfort  on 
my  last  birthday  in  reminding  myself 
that  Chairman  Bolling  was  already 
serving  in  the  House  when  I  was  3 
years  old.  When  I  noticed  that  he  was 
back  in  the  office  within  3  weeks  of  his 
open  heart  surgery,  however.  I  was 
forced  to  rethink  that  comparison. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  Congress  in 
1977,  Dick  Bolling  was  one  of  the 
first  Members  to  earn  my  respect  be- 
cause of  his  hard  work  and  intricate 
knowledge  of  the  House.  Having  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  under  his 
leadership  on  the  Rules  Committee,  I 
have  witnessed  another  dimension  to 
his  character  his  abiding  sense  of  fair- 
ness. 

During  the  partisan  debates  of  last 
year,  even  his  most  ardent  adversaries 
must  have  respected  that  attribute. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  Dick  Bolling 
is  not  partisan— he  is  deeply  conunit- 
ted  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
principles.  But  his  fairness  is  driven  by 
an  insuperable  respect  for  the  institu- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment from  whence  its  power  de- 
rives. Even  when  others  in  this  body 
were  doing  violence  to  the  traditions 
and  principles  of  the  House,  he  re- 
mained committed  to  orderly,  open, 
and  dignified  deliberations  and  at 
times  it  may  have  worked  to  his  short- 
term  disadvantage. 
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His  many  accomplishments  testify  to 
his  value  to  his  constituents  and  his 
country.  However,  it  is  the  example  of 
this  deep  respect  for  the  House  as  an 
institution  that  he  leaves  as  a  special 
gift  to  those  of  us  that  labor  in  its 
Chambers. 

Those  who  opt  for  the  expediency  of 
opporttmism  at  the  expense  of  princi- 
ple, for  short-term  success  over  pru- 
dent dellberacy,  for  exploitation  over 
fairness  are  either  remembered  in 
infamy  or  are  remembered  not  at  all. 
Those  who  strive  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  democratic  process  regard- 
less of  the  temporary  vicissitudes  of 
politics  are  remembered  in  the  regret- 
fully brief  list  of  statesmen.  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  is  to  this  latter  group 
that  history  will  assign  Richard  Boll- 
iNG.  We  thank  him  for  his  leadership 
and  wish  him  the  best  in  "life  after 
Congress." 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkaims. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  was  privileged, 
as  were  other  Members  who  assembled 
here  in  the  joint  session  with  the 
other  body  to  honor  a  late  President. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  for  the 
leadership  that  he  provided  this 
Nation. 

D  1415 

Today  we  honor  a  man  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  provided  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Richard  Bolling  of 
Missouri.  He  is  my  neighbor,  as  a  resi- 
dent of  Missouri,  and  he  is  my  friend 
and  adviser. 

As  a  new  Member  to  this  body,  some 
14  years  ago,  I  quickly  decided  those 
persons  on  whom  I  could  depend 
during  difficult  times  in  serving  in  this 
body.  I  turned  to  Dick  Bolling  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  complex  mechanism 
that  permits  an  institution  of  435 
Members  to  function  and  to  operate, 
which  is  in  Itself  an  achievement  In  de- 
mocracy. He  is  known  by  all  of  us  as 
an  individual  who  respects  his  institu- 
tion and  who  has  a  sense  of  purpose 
about  the  direction  in  which  it  should 
proceed. 

Richard  Bolling,  in  my  view,  is  one 
of  the  giants  that  have  served  in  this 
Congress.  There  are  others  that  I  have 
known,  such  as  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkan- 
sas, who  is  referred  to  in  our  own 
State  as  "the  last  of  the  Titans."  I 
think  that,  as  the  institution  has 
changed  and  the  kinds  of  people  who 
come  here  have  changed,  Richard 
Bolling  will  be  remembered  as  one 
who  has  provided  leadership  and  direc- 
tion during  times  of  change  to  all  of  us 
who  needed  that  leadership,  that 
knowledge,  that  direction,  and  that 
sense  of  purpose. 


I  am  saddened  that  he  is  leaving.  I 
was  -urpriBed  by  his  announcement 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection,  but 
I  am  as  confident  as  other  Members  of 
this  body  are  that  we  will  still  be  able 
to  rely  upon  Richard  Bolling  for  the 
kind  of  leadership  and  advice  that  he 
has  given  all  of  us  in  the  past,  because 
I  feel  certain  that  he  will  write  and 
that  he  will  share  his  wisdom  and  his 
sense  of  purpose  with  all  of  us.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  am  moved  to  speak  in  part  by  the 
words  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
himself  expressed.  I  am  not  deeply 
touched  by  Mr.  Bolling's  departure.  I 
think  he  has  been  here  long  enough, 
probably.  I  feel  that  way  about  myself, 
of  course.  But.  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  referred  to  the  fact  that  when  he 
first  arrived  here,  he  felt  that  he  was 
standing  on  Mr.  Bolling's  shoulders, 
and  the  previous  speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  referred  to  him  as 
a  giant.  There  is  an  interesting  history 
of  this  terminology.  The  great  scien- 
tist. Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  once  being 
complimented  on  his  great  contribu- 
tion—and he  is  truly  one  of  the  prob- 
ably three  or  four  great  scientific  lead- 
ers that  the  world  has  produced— and 
in  all  modeeiy  he  said  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  the  credit  that  was  being 
bestowed  upon  him  because  he  himself 
stood  upon  the  shoulders  of  giants. 

That  is  an  appropriate  term  to  use 
for  Richard  Bolling.  He  is  one  of  the 
giants  on  whose  shoulders  I  have 
stood  and  you  have  stood  and  many 
others,  and  because  he  is  a  modest 
man,  I  am  sure  he  would  give  credit  to 
the  other  great  leaders  upon  whose 
shoulders  he  has  stood.  But  you  do  not 
stand  on  the  shoulders  of  pygmies; 
you  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  giants. 
and  the  important  thing  is  that  there 
have  to  be  giants  who  are  sufficiently 
concerned  with  both  the  people  and 
the  future,  whose  concerns  span  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  concerns  of  our 
society  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
from  the  past  and  trtuismit  to  the 
future  the  wisdom  that  is  necessary  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  day. 

Though  I  have  never  been  very  close 
to  Mr.  Bolling— he  is  rather  obnox- 
ious when  you  get  to  know  him— I 
have  benefited  from  that  Icnowledge. 
from  that  contact,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man has  indicated,  in  more  cases  than 
not.  I  have  found  that  he  had  a 
wisdom  beneath  that  gruff  exterior 
which  overshadowed  his  faults.  I  am 
proud  to  pay  tribute  to  this  contribu- 
tion. 

I  say  that  I  have  no  particular  sense 
of  regret  because  I  really  expect  his 


contributions  in  the  future  toward 
solving  the  problems  that  face  us  will 
be  even  greater  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  I  look  forward  with 
anticipation  to  that.  I  hope  to  benefit 
from  it,  because  I  know  that  he  will 
not  be  restrained  in  what  he  says.  I 
know  that  he  will  distill  the  essence  of 
what  he  has  learned  from  these  years 
here,  and  make  it  available  to  an  even 
broader  audience.  I  think  the  country 
as  a  whole  can  be  happy  and  proud 
that  this  is  the  situation.  I  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  man. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 

BLOCKI). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
very  outset.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  taking 
this  time  and  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American.  I 
consider  it  a  real  privilege  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
long  and  honorable  public  career  of 
Dick  Bolling  as  we  begin  the  last  year 
in  which  he  will  be  serving  in  this 
body— as  always  with  great  distinction. 

Dick  Bolling  and  I  were  first  elect- 
ed to  the  House  in  the  same  year, 
1948,  and  consequently,  our  associa- 
tion is  one  of  long  standing.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  should  note  for  the  record 
that,  like  President  Reagan,  neither 
one  of  us  were  present  during  the  ad- 
ministration ol  George  Washington. 

In  any  case,  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Dick  Bolling.  for  as  many  years 
as  I  have,  recognize  his  strong  leader- 
ship, his  great  intelligence,  and  above 
all,  his  enduring  commitment  to  the 
ideals  which  have  guided  him  in  his 
outstanding  service  to  this  body  and  to 
the  Nation. 

These  are  the  qualities,  moreover, 
that  have  distinguished  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
96th  and  97th  Congresses.  They  also 
characterize  his  service  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  during  the 
1950's,  on  the  Banking  Committee. 

These  characteristics  also  were  in 
evidence  in  his,  shall  I  say,  private  or 
political  life.  I  recall  earlier  in  our  ca- 
reers, when  we  were  just  young  fresh- 
man, Dick  Bolling  had  agreed  to 
come  to  our  community  of  Milwau- 
kee—and I  say  "ours,"  because  at  that 
time  we  had  another  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Andrew  Biemiller.  who  rep- 
resented the  fifth  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin. It  was  upon  his  invitation  that 
Dick  Bolling  came  to  Milwaukee  to 
attend  a  picnic.  Just  to  attend  a  picnic 
of  a  political  nature  takes  courage,  es- 
pecially in  Milwaukee. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  Dick  Bolling 
remembers  this.  Somehow  he  got  to 
Milwaukee  although   I  am  not  sure 
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how.  In  those  days,  air  travel  was  not 
as  convenient  as  it  is  today  and  Mil- 
waukee was  not  that  accessible  from 
Missouri.  Nevertheless,  along  around 
7:30  on  Sunday  morning,  I  got  a  call 
from  Dick  Bolling  advising  me  that 
he  was  in  town.  I  went  over  to  pick 
him  up.  He  must  have  traveled  all 
night  to  get  there  because  he  was 
really  very  tired. 

So,  I  said  to  Dick.  "Would  you 
rather  have  breakfast  or  would  you 
rather  have  a  nap?" 

I  knew  he  needed  a  nap  more.  He 
agreed— "Well.  I  will  stretch  out  a 
bit." 

I  decided  to  prepare  breakfast  since 
my  wife  was  not  home.  I  fried  bacon— 
Cudahey  bacon,  made  in  Milwaukee, 
by  the  way— and  eggs.  I  made  a  pot  of 
fresh  coffee,  and  I  just  got  this  coffee 
to  where  the  aroma  was  best  when 
into  the  kitchen  walked  Dick  Bolling. 
He  said,  "I  am  not  as  tired  as  I 
thought  I  was.  I  will  have  that  break- 
fast now." 

I  must  confess  that  that  was  the 
first  time  I  tested  out  my  culinary  art 
on  a  colleague.  Fortunately,  he  sur- 
vived. 

Seriously,  though,  let  me  say  that,  in 
my  judgment,  his  most  lasting  contri- 
bution to  the  proceedings  of  this  body 
was  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  in  1973, 
which  produced  the  set  of  bipartisan 
recommendations  on  the  organization 
and  structure  of  our  House  commit- 
tees, which  was  of  major,  and  I  be- 
lieve, of  historic  significance. 

The  great  State  of  Missouri  has  been 
called  the  "show  me"  State,  and  Dick 
Bolling  has  shown  all  of  us  that  na- 
tional elective  office  can  be  a  honora- 
ble and  rewarding  profession.  His  inci- 
sive wit,  his  idealism,  and  his  widsom 
will  be  missed  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  list  all  of  Mr.  Bolling's 
major  accomplishments,  I  merely  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  House,  and  to  offer  him 
and  his  family  a  happy  and  richly  de- 
served retirement.  We  will  miss  you. 
Dick. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  so  many  others  in  honoring  our 
good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, Dick  Bolling,  who  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Throughout  the  years,  there  have 
not  been  many  major  issues  on  which 
Dick  and  I  have  agreed.  I  am  sure 
Dick  has  often  wondered  how  Bob 
Michel  could  reach  the  political  con- 
clusions I  have.  And  I  can  tell  you  the 


same  thought  has  passed  through  my 
mind  about  him. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
while  Dick  Bolling  and  I  have  dis- 
agreed on  politics,  we  have  never  dis- 
agreed as  to  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying debate  and  orderly  procedure  in 
this  House. 

Dick  Bolling  is  truly  a  "man  of  the 
House."  He  loves  this  institution.  He 
not  only  abides  by  its  rules  but  lives 
and  acts  by  them  in  the  way  he  con- 
ducts himself  in  committee,  on  the 
floor,  in  debate,  and  wherever  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  preside  over  this 
House. 

As  is  well  luiown,  Dick  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  seek  to 
make  this  great  institution  work  a 
little  better. 

He  is,  and  has  been,  a  champion  of 
those  who  sought  to  streamline  juris- 
dictional matters  among  our  commit- 
tees. I  am  glad  to  say  I  cosponsored  his 
legislation  for  a  "Little  Hoover  Com- 
mission" for  more  effective  govern- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Dick  Bolling  and  I  have  disagreed 
when  it  comes  to  issues,  we  are  in  per- 
fect agreement  when  it  comes  to  the 
need  to  make  our  system  work  better 
for  the  people. 

As  a  Republican.  I  guess  I  ought  to 
say  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Democrats 
lose  the  services  of  such  a  tough  and 
talented  antagonist.  But  as  an  Ameri- 
can. I  have  to  say  that  this  place  is  not 
going  to  be  the  same  without  Dick 
Bolling's  forthright,  direct,  no-non- 
sense style. 

And  on  a  much  more  personal  note, 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  with  Dick  Bolling  for  so 
many  years  and  to  have  my  life  en- 
riched by  that  association. 

My  best  wishes  go  out  to  him  in 
whatever  course  he  chooses  to  pursue 
in  his  retirement  from  this  body. 

a  1430 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  PuQUA). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  take  the  opportunity  today  ar- 
ranged by  Congressman  Gephardt,  to 
honor  an  outstanding  leader,  Dick 
Bolling,  whose  distinguished  career  in 
the  House  is  unsurpassed.  His  vision, 
hard  work,  and  intellect  will  be  greatly 
missed,  but  the  legislative  handiwork 
which  bears  his  stamp,  and  the  basic 
fairness  embodied  in  the  House  rules 
he  helped  to  craft  will  serve  us  well  for 
future  years.  Since  men  are  often  best 
remembered  for  the  institutions  they 
create,  it  is  very  correct  to  say  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Congress  is  the  institution  it  now  is,  in 
large  measure,  because  of  his  never 
ending  pursuit  of  democratic  princi- 
ples and  procedures  to  serve  it.  He  has 


also  indeed  had  an  exceptional  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  both  as  a  team  player  on 
the  Rules  Committee  and  as  a  student 
of  the  Congress. 

Dick  Bolling  is  a  man  who  likes  to 
take  on  the  tough  issues.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  serves  as  an  early 
example  of  this  principle.  Many  of  us 
now  in  this  Chamber  were  just  getting 
started  in  politics  in  those  days,  and  it 
is  with  great  admiration  that  I  recall 
how  truly  enormous  was  the  effort  it 
took  to  enact  national  legislation  of 
such  stature  in  those  days. 

Another  tough  issue  was  committee 
reform,  and  the  opening  of  the  process 
to  every  Member,  sometimes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  had  already 
achieved  an  important  position.  Some 
early  chapters  on  the  "Bolling  Com- 
mittee." as  we  call  it.  and  its  work  to 
modernize  the  House  and  bring  the 
work  of  its  several  committees  into 
better  balance  have  already  been  writ- 
ten. The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair  is  one  of  the  many  beneficiaries 
of  the  painstaking  efforts  led  by  Dick 
Bolling.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  the 
House  did  give  responsibility  for  civil- 
ian research  and  development  to  one 
committee  and  thus  equipped  itself  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  key  issues  on  our 
national  agenda:  The  role  of  science 
and  technology,  and  the  contributions 
which  can  be  made  by  that  sector  to 
increased  innovation  and  productivity. 
In  addition,  as  a  key  figure  on  the 
Rules  Committee  for  many  years  and 
more  recently  as  its  chairman,  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  seeing  that  the 
referral  mechanisms  put  in  place  by 
House  Resolution  988  were  properly 
and  fairly  adhered  to.  The  product  of 
this  stewardship  has  been  better  legis- 
lation, and  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  Dick  Bolling. 

Equally  tough  to  grapple  with  has 
been  the  tying  together  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  spending  side  with  the  re- 
quirement to  levy  taxes.  The  1974 
Budget  and  Improvement  Control  Act 
bears  his  stamp  and  is  in  large  meas- 
ure the  product  of  his  foresight.  Since 
the  implementation  of  the  act  is  still  a 
matter  of  relative  newness  the  full 
impact  of  the  goals  and  procedures  it 
establishes  is  very  much  in  the  center 
of  today's  political  arena.  The  linkage 
of  spending  authority  and  taxing  au- 
thority had  changed  the  whole  nature 
of  our  political  debate  and  given  na- 
tional attention  to  the  very  essential 
work  we  do  here  and  its  impact  on  our 
economy.  Dick  Bolling  is  a  liberal 
who  believes  in  fiscal  responsibility— 
to  me  that  sums  it  up. 

I  also  admire  Dick  Bqlling  very 
much  for  his  labors  as  an  author,  as  a 
student  of  the  Congress,  and  because 
of  his  seeming  fascination  with  macro- 
economics, nurtured  by  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
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His  most  recent  book.  "America's 
Competitive  Edge"  deals  with  the  very 
subject  of  such  great  concern  to  me 
and  to  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  and  Illustrates  yet  again 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  intellect. 
The  book  offers  a  definite  program  to 
bring  about  the  renewal  of  America's 
economic  strength  and  displays  an  im- 
pressive grasp  of  the  key  role  for  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

Dick  Bollinc  has  unselfishly  served 
in  the  finest  tradition,  his  constituents 
and  his  institution.  We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt) 
for  yielding.  I  am  pleased  to  take  a 
moment  and  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  very  good  personal 
friend,  Dick  Bolliwg,  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  many  years  of  distin- 
guished service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dick  has  been  here  about  33  years 
and  he  has  lent  his  abundant  talents 
to  setting  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
momentus  issues.  His  tactical  skill  and 
thorough  understanding  of  the  work- 
ings of  this  House  has  made  him  one 
of  the  most  formidable  legislators  and 
debators  to  have  ever  labored  in  this 
Chamber.  Many  are  the  battles  in 
which  I  would  like  to  have  had  Dick's 
knowledge  and  skill  on  my  side.  But, 
you  know,  in  some  of  them  we  did 
fight  side  by  side  and  we  have  shared 
many  of  the  same  ideas  in  the  field  of 
congressionsd  reform. 

As  has  been  said  before,  he  has  had 
many  fine  hours.  But  I  think  his  finest 
hour  was  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Reform  some 
years  ago  which  brought  forth,  I 
thought,  a  really  momentous  report, 
and  one  which  I  tried,  as  did  many 
others,  to  have  adopted.  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  the  work  of  the  House 
would  have  certainly  been  enhanced 
insofar  as  not  only  quality  but  speed 
of  enactment  is  concerned  had  we 
been  able  to  triumph. 

I  believe  Dick  Bollikg  has  probably 
had  as  much  influence  on  the  House 
as  any  contemporary  Member,  and  I 
know  his  absence  will  be  felt  acutely 
when  he  retires  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. But  as  one  who  has  made  a  simi- 
lar decision  and  will  be  leaving  the 
Congress  with  him,  I  am  just  as  cer- 
tain that  he  will  continue  his  notable 
contribution  to  the  art  of  government 
as  I  hope  to  do  through  lecturing  and 
writing. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  laudatory 
remarks  about  this  remarkable  man 
but  if  I  say  too  much  he  might  lose 
some  of  the  esteem  of  his  Democratic 
colleagues.  I  suspect  that  he  did  when 
I  lauded  him  in  a  little  book  which  I 
wrote  a  few  years  ago  and  did  not 


treat  some  of  his  colleagues  with  equal 
kindness.  I  hope  he  has  recovered 
from  that  and  I  assure  him  that  what 
I  said  at  that  time  I  feel  just  as  strong- 
ly as  I  did  then. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  that  has 
happened  to  me  after  I  got  out  of  the 
minority  leadership  was  to  be  able  to 
serve  on  the  great  Committee  on 
Rules  and  to  serve  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dick  Bolling.  He  has  an 
absolute  fascination  for  the  rules  of 
this  House.  I  might  say  he  is  also  in- 
trigued by  some  of  the  things  that  one 
can  do  to  them  every  now  and  then 
and,  in  fact,  he  has  taught  a  few  of  us 
some  tricks  which  I  am  sure  will  live 
either  in  fame  or  infamy  but,  never- 
theless, they  will  live. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  would 
regret  if  I  were  staying  is  that  Dick 
would  not  be  here.  But  I  cannot  say 
that. 

But  I  do  want  to  thank  him  again 
and  I  guess  thank  the  good  Lord,  too, 
for  the  service  of  people  like  Dick 
Bolling  in  this  great  Republic  of  ours. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  fine  state- 
ment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  am  pleased  to 
join  in  the  tribute  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  distinguished  individual.  He  is 
truly  a  giant  of  this  institution  and  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  honor  him  on 
the  same  day  we  pay  tribute  to  an- 
other giant  of  our  times. 

The  House  is  an  interesting  institu- 
tion and  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  many  different  qualities  that 
sometimes  we  admire  and  other  quali- 
ties that  we  do  not  admire.  The  quali- 
ties of  honesty,  integrity,  knowledge, 
are  qualities  we  admire.  The  qualities 
of  those  who  are  perhaps  coarse  or 
direct  or  at  times  obnoxious  we  do  not 
admire. 

Dick  Bolling  is  someone  who  pos- 
sesses all  of  those  qualities.  But  that  is 
not  what  Dick  will  be  remembered  for. 

There  are  two  key  qualities  that  I 
think  are  extremely  important  to 
what  Dick  Bolling  is  all  about.  One 
has  already  been  mentioned  here.  It  is 
the  respect  for  the  institution.  There 
surely  is  no  other  Member  who  holds 
the  kind  of  respect  for  this  institution 
that  Dick  Bolling  has  or  who  has 
contributed  to  keeping  this  institution 
a  vital  part  of  our  democracy.  That  is 
really  what  he  is  about  and  that  is 
what  he  will  be  remembered  for,  his 
dedication  to  the  institution. 

During  the  time  we  were  having 
many  meetings  on  reconciliation  and 
the  budget  process  generally,  Dick 
Bolling  constantly  asked  the  ques- 
tion: "What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of 
the  process?  What  does  this  mean  in 
terms  of  the  institution?" 


Because  of  those  questions  we  were 
able  to  keep  that  process  on  track  with 
the  institution  and  with  its  goals. 

Dick  Bolling  is  an  anchor.  He  is  an 
anchor  for  the  institution  and  he  is  an 
anchor  for  our  system  of  government. 
There  is  another  quality  that  has 
not  been  mentioned  here  that  I  think 
is  just  as  important.  Dick  Bolling  is 
also  a  revolutionary  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  Yes,  he  has  a  respect  for 
the  institution,  but  he  also  under- 
stands that  the  institution  is  not 
static,  that  it  must  be  vibrant,  that  it 
must  look  to  new  ideas,  that  it  must 
look  to  changes  in  our  system.  If  our 
society  is  changing,  if  our  needs  are 
changing,  then  the  institution  has  to 
respond  to  those  needs.  He  is  not  so 
stuck  in  the  mud  in  terms  of  the  insti- 
tution that  he  is  not  willing  to  consid- 
er those  ideas. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think 
younger  Members  like  myself  and 
Dick  and  others  have  really  appreciat- 
ed his  presence  because  he  is  not  only 
important  in  terms  of  the  institution 
but  he  respects  new  ideas  and  he 
wants  to  listen. 

So  it  is  those  two  qualities,  respect 
for  the  institution  and  the  revolution- 
ary quality  to  listen  to  new  ideas  and 
to  be  able  to  modify  this  institution  to 
respect  those  new  ideas  that  I  think 
Dick  Bolling  will  be  remembered. 

He  will  always,  whether  he  is  here  or 
whether  he  is  outside  of  this  body,  he 
will  always  be  an  anchor  for  this  insti- 
tution and  he  will  also  be  an  anchor 
for  those  new  Members  who  come  into 
this  body  and  want  to  share  in  those 
qualities  that  he  will  leave  with  us  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  and  would  like  to 
rise  and  also  pay  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man who  shares  with  me  the  distinc- 
tion of  representing  the  city  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Richard  Bolling  is  not  only  our 
senior  Member  from  Kansas  City,  he 
is  the  senior  member  of  the  Missouri 
delegation,  the  dean  of  our  delegation. 
His  continuity  and  his  oversight  and 
views  of  what  has  happened  here  in 
the  last  33  years  has  certainly  set  well 
with  those  of  us  who  are  new  Members 
of  the  Congress  in  the  last  5  or  6  years 
as  we  understand  what  preceded  us 
and  hopefully  what  impact  we  might 
have  on  this  body  as  we  go  forward. 

I  suppose  I  am  the  only  person  in 
the  House  who  was  a  constituent  of 
Dick  Bolling.  For  21  years  Dick 
Bolling  was  my  Congressman,  since 
the  age  that  I  was  5  until  I  was  26 
years  of  age.  In  that  period  of  time, 
which  are  formative  years,  I  was  able 
to  firsthand  witness  what  a  Congress- 
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man  can  do.  Frankly,  it  gave  me  I 
think  some  incentive  to  run  for  the 
House  one  day,  not  against  Dick  Boll- 
ing but  in  an  adjacent  district  which  1 
reside  in  now  and  have  since  1969. 

Dick  Bolling  started  constituent 
services,  I  think,  before  it  was  fashion- 
able or  even  politically  necessary  to 
get  reelected.  I  recall  the  little  things 
that  our  Congressman  used  to  do.  If 
your  name  appeared  in  the  paper,  as 
occasionally  it  might,  he  would  be  sure 
and  let  you  know  that  he  saw  it  and  he 
would  hand-sign  a  little  note  to  that 
effect.  A  lot  of  us  do  that  now.  but  it 
was  not  done  20  years  ago  as  it  is 
today. 

I  recall  the  things  that  Kansas  City 
is  proud  of  that  Dick  Bolling  has 
done  for  them.  I  think  it  is  very  easy 
to  be  a  national  politician  or  a  nation- 
al figure  and  forget  exactly  where  you 
come  from.  But  Dick  Bolling  has  had 
the  personal  touch  and  he  has  fought 
hard  for  Kansas  City. 

I  remember  I  believe  the  1964  cam- 
paign in  which  Dick's  campaign 
poster  was  a  picture  of  the  Congress- 
man and  behind  him  was  the  skeleton 
start  of  what  is  not  our  Federal  Re- 
gional Office  Building  in  Kansas  City. 
I  am  sure  that  Congressman  Bolling 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  having 
that  regional  office  there  in  Kansas 
City  with  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
work  in  that  office  building  and  who 
provide  services  for  many  other  States 
and  communities,  but  especially  for 
Kansas  City. 

His  personal  touch  was  also  there.  I 
know  friends  of  mine.  Republican 
friends,  who  tell  about  Dick  Bolling 
showing  up  on  election  morning  in  a 
south  Kansas  City  precinct  and  being 
able  to  name  off  and  call  by  first  name 
his  constituents  as  they  come  in  to 
vote.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do  In  a  highly  urbanized  area  and  one 
which  I  think  pays  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  remember  the  very  people 
who  elected  him  that  he  has  gone 
back  to. 

As  a  college  student  I  applied  to  my 
Congressman  for  a  sununer  internship, 
as  I  recall.  I  did  not  get  it.  But  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  and  told  him  what  a  job  I 
thought  he  was  doing  and,  frankly,  I 
forgot  it.  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1967  and  visited  with  Dick  Bolling. 
Either  he  has  a  great  storehouse  of 
knowledge  or  he  has  a  great  retrieval 
system,  because  he  remembered  the 
letter  that  the  college  student  wrote 
him  15  years  earlier  and  some  of  the 
remarks  that  I  had  made  in  it.  For 
whatever  reason,  he  remembered,  I 
think  it  is  a  personal  touch  that  a 
Congressman  of  his  stature,  who  did 
not  need  to  have  that  kind  of  personal 
touch,  frankly,  has  continued  to  have. 

I  remember  in  1964  also,  as  the  Con- 
gressman does,  that  he  was  challenged 
by  the  factions  of  Kansas  City,  by  the 
vestiges  of  the  old  Pendergast  machine 
that  ran  Kansas  City  and  made  it  no- 


torious through  the  years.  They  went 
after  Dick  Bolling  in  probably  his 
only  really  tough  reelection.  This  was 
not  the  general  election  but  the  pri- 
mary in  the  Democratic  Party.  I  was 
in  New  York  at  the  time  and  I  remem- 
ber going  down  to  Times  Square  to 
pick  up  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  that 
night  to  see  what  happened  in  the  pri- 
mary in  Kansas  City.  Yes,  it  was  na- 
tional news  and  it  was  in  the  New 
York  Times  because  Dick  Bolling  is  a 
national  figure. 

He  survived  that  election.  He  defeat- 
ed them  soundly  and  has  gone  on  with 
virtually  very  little  opposition  since  in 
either  the  general  or  primary  elec- 
tions. 

Dick  Bolling  has  a  broad  view  of 
government.  He  has  a  broad  view  of 
this  House  as  an  institution.  I  hope, 
and  I  know  I  speak  for  the  citizens  of 
Kansas  City,  that  we  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  share  his  views  and  his  life 
with  those  of  us  in  our  community  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  community  and  come 
back  again  and  tell  us  his  views  and 
his  position  and  give  us  another  histo- 
ry lesson  so  that  we  may  learn  from 
the  past  and  from  his  experiences  so 
that  we  can  have  a  better  country  in 
the  future. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
to  me  and  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding  and  for  taking  this  special 
order  today. 

I  think  Dick  Bolling  leaving  this  in- 
stitution means  one  thing  very  clearly. 
We  are  losing  our  best  man. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  John 
Rhodes  was  here  earlier  because  I 
think  John  and  Dick  share  one  qual- 
ity in  great  abundance.  They  both  are 
institutional  men.  I  think  that  Dick 
Bolling  understands  and  has  commu- 
nicated more  effectively  and  more 
thoroughly  than  anyone  else  in  this 
institution  the  key  role  that  structure 
plays  in  the  legislative  process  and  the 
key  role  that  character  plays  in  the 
legislative  process. 

I  remember  seeking  him  out  after  I 
was  elected  to  this  body  on  April  1, 
1969.  I  remember  sitting  next  to  him 
many,  many  times  when  he  was  seated 
in  the  seat  in  which  he  is  sitting  right 
now,  asking  him  about  the  institution, 
asking  him  about  his  own  view  of  his- 
tory, asking  him  about  all  of  the 
things  that  one  asks  about  if  they  are 
trying  to  understand  how  to  function 
in  this  place. 

D  1445 

I  think  there  were  two  ways  that  he 
was  most  helpful  to  me:  No.  1,  in  un- 
derstanding or  developing  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  a  better  sense  of  his- 
tory; and,  second,  he  also  placed  great 


emphasis  on  the  necessity  to  build  coa- 
litions, because  without  building  coali- 
tions you  cannot  get  anything  done 
either  in  this  institution  or  in  this 
country. 

He  reminds  me  very  much,  in  an  his- 
torical sense,  of  the  person  who  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  finest  public  servant 
Wisconsin  has  ever  produced.  Most 
people,  when  they  hear  that,  think 
that  you  are  talking  about  Robert  La- 
Follette,  Sr.  And  I  am  not.  I  happen  to 
have  the  view  that  the  most  distin- 
guished public  servant  my  State  has 
ever  produced  was  Robert  LaFollette, 
Jr.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  progres- 
sives who  understood  the  necessity  to 
involve  this  country  internationally  at 
a  time  when  many  people  of  his  politi- 
cal stripe  did  not  have  that  imder- 
standing.  He  also  understood  the  need 
for  change  in  the  legislative  bodies,  to 
make  them  move  with  the  times.  I 
think  that  Dick  reflects  both  of  those 
understandings  as  clearly  as  anyone  I 
know. 

I  know  that  some  people  from  time- 
to-time  have  thought  that  Dick  Boll- 
ing was  perhaps  a  touch  too  acerbic 
for  his  own  good  and  for  the  good  of 
the  institution.  I  very  much  disagree 
with  that.  I  think  that  this  institution, 
like  many  others,  needs  a  little  acid  to 
cut  through  the  phoniness  and  to  cut 
through  the  irrelevancies  which  we 
see  here  and  in  any  other  institution 
from  time-to-time,  just  as  it  needs  a 
little  balm  to  heal  over  differences 
which  occur  when  people  hold  strong- 
ly held  views. 

I  think,  without  a  doubt,  he  is  the 
greatest  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
ever  served  with.  He  is  certainly,  in 
historical  terms,  the  greatest  Member 
of  this  House  in  modem  history  who 
never  became  Speaker.  I  voted  for  him 
for  majority  leader,  and  the  reason  I 
voted  for  him  was  because  I  thought 
he  belonged  to  a  tjrpe  that  we  badly 
need  in  this  institution.  There  are 
really  two  kinds  of  people:  somebody 
who  wants  the  job  because  they  want 
the  title,  and  somebody  who  wants  the 
title  so  that  they  can  do  the  job.  And 
Dick  Bolling  falls  in  that  latter  cate- 
gory. I  think  that,  more  than  any 
other  reason,  is  why  so  many  people 
have  had  such  great  respect  for  him 
through  the  years. 

I  think  all  of  us,  more  than  anything 
else,  want  at  the  end  of  our  career  to 
have  it  said  of  us  that  we  made  a  dif- 
ference. And  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual I  have  ever  known  in  this  in- 
stitution, Dick  Bolling  has  made  a 
difference.  He  has  made  a  difference 
on  issues  ranging  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  place  itself  to  the  great 
moral  issue  of  our  time,  the  civil  rights 
issue.  He  certainly  has  a  sense  of  com- 
passion which  has  moved  this  institu- 
tion on  a  whole  range  of  issues  that 
made  this  country  better  for  the 
people   we   represent.   He   has  recog- 
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nlzed  that  the  job  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  really  threefold:  You  have 
to  be  a  legislator,  you  have  to  be  a 
service  agent  for  your  district,  and  you 
also  have  to  be  a  public  educator.  I 
think  many  times  that  last  quality  is 
the  most  important.  Again.  I  know  of 
no  Member  of  the  House  who  has 
done  a  better  Job  on  that  crucial  task 
of  educating  not  only  the  public  but 
our  own  colleagues  than  has  Dick 
BoLLiifG.  He  has  been  a  friend  to  me. 
He  has  been  a  leader  for  me.  He  has 
been  a  stem  taskmaster  for  all  of  us.  I 
think  all  of  us  are  the  better  for  it.  It 
is  fitting,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia indicated,  that  we  discuss  his 
career  here  on  the  same  day  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  man  who.  in  my 
judgment.  Is  the  third  greatest  man 
that  this  country  has  ever  had,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt. 

While  I  do  not  remember  the  quota- 
tion exactly.  I  think  Dick's  whole  ap- 
proach to  public  service  recognizes 
that  he  did  take  to  heart  F.  D.  R.'s  ad- 
monition, if  I  can  characterize  it 
rather  than  quote  it.  that  says  "Better 
the  government  which  commits  sin  oc- 
casional sin  in  the  name  of  its  concern 
for  people  than  the  sins  of  omission 
committed  by  a  government  frozen  in 
the  ice  of  its  own  indifference."  I 
think  Dick  Boixxng's  whole  career  in- 
dicates that,  above  all,  he  is  not  indif- 
ferent, not  to  the  institution,  not  to 
the  country  and,  most  certainly,  not  to 
the  individuals  for  whom  the  country 
was  created. 

We  are  losing  our  best  man.  I  very 
much  regret  it,  on  both  a  professional 
and  personal  level.  I  do  know  that  he 
still  has  much  to  contribute  to  the 
country,  and  I  consider  it  the  greatest 
privilege  of  my  life  to  have  served  with 
him. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  for  holding  this  special 
order,  giving  us  the  opportunity  that 
we  have  today.  I  frequently  shrink 
from  such  an  opportunity,  for  fear  of 
sounding  trite.  If  there  Is  anybody 
who  is  entitled  to  more  than  the  usual 
trite  expressions  of  respect  that  are 
frequent  here  at  retirement,  it  is  Dick 
BoLLiNG.  This  institution  depends  very 
strongly  for  its  vitality  on  the  fre- 
quent infusion  of  new  ideas.  But  the 
House  also  depends  on  the  cement 
that  can  keep  that  dynamic  ideas  from 
tearing  us  apart.  And  the  cement  that 
holds  this  institution  together  is  usu- 
silly  respect.  Over  his  service  here 
Dick  Bolling  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  new  ideas  which  enliven 
this  institution,  and  he  has  also  been 
an  important  part  of  this  cement  of  re- 
spect. 


We  are  all  aware  of  his  understand- 
ing of  the  process,  his  love  of  it.  his  in- 
quiring mind  and  his  directness  in 
trying  to  put  his  ideas  into  effect.  So 
his  contributions  to  the  vitality  of  this 
institution.  I  think,  are  signal. 

Also,  however,  the  cement  that  he 
has  provided  has  been  an  awfully  im- 
portant part  of  the  intensity  and  cohe- 
sion of  this  institution.  We  are  by 
nature  transients.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  of  us  who  stay  as  long  as 
Dick  Bollihg  has  stayed.  During  his 
entire  service  here  he  has  been  a  cen- 
tral figure,  not  because  of  the  posi- 
tions he  has  held— although  he  has 
held  important  positions— but  because 
of  his  personality  and  his  character 
and  the  strength  of  his  intellect.  As  a 
central  figure,  he  has  been  widely  re- 
spected, even  by  those  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  him,  and  they  have  never 
had  any  doubt  of  their  disagreement 
because  Dick  has  never  compromised 
his  views  in  ways  that  would  leave 
people  uncertain  as  to  where  he 
stands. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  respect 
with  which  he  is  held,  his  respect  for 
the  institution  has  also  been  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  cement.  His  love  of 
the  House,  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
the  prototype  of  the  best  in  House 
membership  has  been  an  example  for 
many  others.  Without  such  an  exam- 
ple, we  can  acquire  institutional  re- 
spect only  through  long  service  in  this 
institution.  Through  the  example  of 
people  like  Dick  Bolling  we  get  a 
quicker  sense  of  the  importance  of  in- 
stitutional stability,  institutional 
growth,  and  institutional  understand- 
ing. His  love  of  the  House  is  infectious 
and  transferable. 

I  have  heard  him  described  as  an  in- 
stitutional man.  I  am  sure  that  he 
knows  as  much  about  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  all  the  rest  of  us 
put  together.  He  is  a  student  of  its 
process.  His  mind  has  reached  into  all 
of  the  aspects  of  our  institutional  his- 
tory. In  that  sense,  he  is  an  institu- 
tional man.  But  while  those  who  do 
not  know  him  may  easily  think  of  him 
as  an  institution,  those  who  do  know 
him  cannot  think  of  him  except  in 
warmly  human  terms.  He  is  not  a  man 
who  inspires  neutrality.  The  strength 
of  his  personality  belies  any  effort  to 
categorize  him  as  just  some  sort  of  a 
fraction  of  an  institution.  In  a  human 
institution,  he  is  a  preeminent  hiunan 
being. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  about  Dick 
Bolling.  We  all  are  going  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  his  departure.  As  a  central 
figure,  he  has  been  for  many  of  us  a 
yardstick  with  which  to  measure  our 
own  smaller  contributions.  That  is  a 
unique  role  that  few  of  us  can  make. 

He  knows  that  he  is  not  indispensa- 
ble because  he  has  the  sense  of  this 
body  that  it  must  go  on.  But  he  also 
knows  that  he  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion, because  he  is  aware  of  the  atti- 


tude of  his  colleagues.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  belabor  that  respect,  that  af- 
fection, that  sense  of  his  contribution, 
further  here  today. 

There  is  a  life  after  Congress.  We  all 
know  that.  I  think  that  life  will  be  a 
rich  one  for  anybody  with  Dick's  abili- 
ties and  qualities  and  inquisitiveness. 
His  citizenship,  in  whatever  way  it 
manifests  itself,  will  continue  to  be  a 
national  asset,  and  I  think  he  knows 
that  he  goes  out  from  here  leaving 
behind  many  people  who  are  grateful 
for  not  just  his  service,  not  just  his  re- 
lationship to  the  institution,  but  the 
warm  and  the  personal  friendship  that 
is  possible  for  such  a  man  to  have  in 
wide  numbers  in  whatever  institution 
with  which  he  is  associated. 

D  1500 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
many  fine  things  have  been  said  about 
Dick  Bolling  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  top  any  of  them.  I  guess  I  have 
one  great  regret,  as  Dick  Bolling 
leaves  here,  that  I  ought  to  express 
right  now,  and  that  is  the  regret  that 
while  he  has  been  here  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed him  as  closely  as  I  should. 

If  a  poll  were  taken  of  this  House  as 
to  who  is  the  most  admired  and  re- 
spected, I  think  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  It  would  be  Dick  Boll- 
ing. He  has  a  dedication  and  a  purpose 
about  all  of  his  actions.  I  think  that 
dedication  and  purpose  means  that  he 
is  committed  to  the  idea  that  free 
people  can  govern  themselves  in  a 
democratic  manner  through  a  body 
such  as  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  has  contributed  so  importantly 
to  this  body  that  only  history  will  ever 
be  able  to  fully  understand  what  he 
has  done.  But  it  is  important  not  only 
to  this  body,  but  to  other  legislative 
bodies  through  the  50  States  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  world,  because 
what  happens  here  is  often  emulated 
in  our  States  and  emulated  through- 
out the  world. 

So,  Dick,  as  you  sit  there  and  corn- 
template  what  your  accomplishments 
have  been,  as  we  try  to  enumerate 
them,  I  want  you  to  know  that  this 
one  Member  respects  you  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  affection  for  you  and  has 
a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  what 
you  have  accomplished  in  the  time 
that  you  have  been  here. 

Dick,  we  need  more  people  like  you, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  mold  that 
has  been  preserved  like  you. 

So,  we  wish  you  well.  We  know  you 
will  continue  to  contribute,  and  we 
hope  that  Missouri  or  some  other  part 
of  the  Nation  will  send  us  another 
Dick  Bolling  real  soon. 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  and  also  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  thoughtfulness  in  taking 
this  very  important  and  very  special, 
special  order  for  today  for  Dick  Boll- 
ing. 

I  consider  Dick  to  be  a  very  highly 
respected  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  also  to  be  a  formida- 
ble Congressman  in  action  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  take 
a  course  of  action  he  will  not  be 
swerved,  and  if  he  feels  he  is  right  he 
is  completely  dedicated  in  pursuing 
that  course  of  action. 

Speaking  for  myself  alone,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  he  is  one 
Member  that  gets  my  attention  imme- 
diately and  holds  it,  and  I  think  that 
that  in  itself  is  a  great  compliment  to 
the  man  himself. 

I  have  enjoyed  knowing  him  person- 
ally and  I  have  especially  been  very 
pleased  to  observe  him  as  an  example 
of  what  a  very  successful,  very  effec- 
tive Congressman  should  be  in  action, 
and  he  has  been  a  lesson  to  me  in  that 
regard,  and  that  in  itself  is  appreciat- 
ed very  much. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
nice  things  said  about  Dick  today  by 
people  who  have  known  him  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  wish  that  I 
may  have  had  a  closer  relationship 
with  him  so  that  I  could  observe  more 
closely  what  he  has  done  in  action, 
and  I  wish  him  well  in  all  of  his  future 
endeavors,  and  again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  for  taking  this 
special  order. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD 
BOLLING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Skelton)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  distinct  pleasure  to  join  in  the 
second  part  of  this  special  order  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt),  in  paying 
tribute  to  Hon.  Richard  Bolling,  who 
has  announced  his  retirement  from 
this  body. 

I  remember  very  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  a  17-year-old  high  school  senior 
coming  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  see 
President  Harry  Truman  inaugurated 
in  January  of  1949.  On  the  train 
coming  up  here  I  remember  very  well 
people  talking  about  their  new  Con- 
gressman from  .Kansas  City,  Dick 
Bolling.  I  did  not  meet  him  then  but  I 
heard  good  things  about  him  then, 
and  it  was  my  pleasure  in  later  years 
to  get  to  know  him,  to  call  him  a 
friend,  and  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  stature.  He  is  one  who  has 
always  had  the  time  to  give  advice  to  a 
friend,  and  I  might  say  that  one  of  his 
greatest  attributes  with  all  of  his  tal- 
ents and  all  of  his  work  and  all  of  his 
skill  is  the  loyalty  that  he  has  dis- 
played to  his  friend,  the  encourage- 
ment, the  word  of  "You  can  do  it,"  the 
suggestion  on  how  to  do  it  better. 
These  have  been  his  hallmarks  from  a 
friend's  point  of  view. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  when 
seeking  advice  from  him  he  said  there 
are  two  ways  to  look  at  things.  One 
way  is  negative  and  the  other  is  posi- 
tive. He  said.  "I  prefer  the  positive." 

That  has  been  his  rule  through  the 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  Bolling  is  a  man 
of  great  talents.  If  you  have  been  so 
blessed  with  the  talents  as  this  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  and  like  the  Good 
Book  said,  one  is  not  to  hide  those  tal- 
ents, one  is  not  to  hide  his  light  under 
a  bushel  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  Boll- 
ing has  not  hidden  his  talents,  but  he 
has  been  a  meteor  to  light  the  skies  in 
our  period  of  history. 

I  am  proud  to  call  him  my  friend 
and  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  good  friend 
and  colleague  Richard  Bolling  leaves 
the  House  next  year  after  34  years  in 
Congress,  it  will  mark  the  end  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  remark- 
able careers  in  the  history  of  this  leg- 
islative body.  During  these  17  terms  in 
Congress,  Dick  Bolling  has  rendered 
superlative  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Kansas  City  area,  the  State  of  Missou- 
ri, and  the  Nation.  No  Memt>er  of  Con- 
gress in  our  lifetime  has  done  more  for 
Congress  as  an  institution.  His  influ- 
ence has  been  profound,  positive,  and 
lasting. 

As  a  legislator,  Dick  Bolling  is  a 
keen  strategist,  a  peerless  coalition 
builder,  and  a  master  of  the  House 
rules  and  procedures.  Reforms  that 
made  the  House  more  democratic  and 
responsive,  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
the  Budget  Act  are  all  evidence  of  his 
skill  and  energy.  Yet.  I  believe  his 
most  lasting  monument  will  be  his  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
House  as  an  institution.  Throughout 
his  career,  he  has  recognized,  as  per- 
haps no  other  legislator  in  our  time, 
that  Congress  must  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  coequal  branch  of 
Government  in  order  for  our  system  to 
flourish.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
make  the  House  and  its  procedures 
more  accountable,  more  open,  and 
more  responsive  to  the  people  we  were 
elected  to  serve.  His  work  in  this  area 
has  won  him  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  the  press,  and  the  public.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  a  far  greater  institution 
for  Dick  Bolling 's  having  served 
here. 


As  a  new  Member  of  Congress  in 
1977,  I  appreciated  Dick  Bolung's 
willingness  to  share  the  benefits  of  his 
experience,  and  I  appreciated  his  wise 
counsel  on  complicated  issues  and  pro- 
cedures. I  am  indeed  proud  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress with  Dick  Bolling,  and  to  have 
him  as  a  friend.  His  leaving  creates  a 
void  in  this  institution,  and  in  our 
SUte  delegation,  that  will  not  be  filled 
easily.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  House 
Members  when  I  say  that  I  hope  he 
will  continue  to  let  us  have  the  benefit 
of  his  wisdom,  his  leadership,  and  his 
friendship  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Benhrt)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  great  privilege  of  coming  to  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time  Dick  Bolling 
came.  When  I  came  here  with  him  I 
knew  he  was  a  real  leader.  In  the  years 
I  have  been  here,  I  think  that  Speaker 
Raybum  and  Dick  Bolling  are  prob- 
ably the  two  most  able  legislators  that 
I  have  served  with.  I  feel  he  is  the 
strongest  man  and  most  able  man  and 
most  dedicated  man  to  American 
ideals  that  we  have  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today— a  man  of  great 
intelligence,  a  man  of  great  character, 
honesty  and  courage  are  qualities  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  used  to  practice  law 
years  ago  and  I  always  thought  if  I 
could  be  a  lawyer's  lawyer  the  people 
would  look  at  me  as  somebody  who 
really  could  be  a  leader  among  law- 
yers. I  really  would  have  made  the  top 
rung  in  my  life.  Now  that  I  have  come 
to  Congress  and  been  here  these  years. 
I  look  about  me  and  think  atmut  the 
years  and  the  types  of  people  I  have 
served  with,  and  I  think  there  has 
l>een  one  man  who  has  been  outstand- 
ing as  a  Congressman's  Congressman, 
and  that  is  Dick  Bolling. 

I  remember  many  problems  that  I 
tried  to  tackle  here  that  I  did  not 
really  tackle  just  right.  Dick.  I  think, 
is  probably  younger  than  I  am.  but  his 
counsel  and  guidance  was  so  good  in 
these  things.  Particularly  I  remember 
I  was  uptight  about  trying  to  accom- 
plish an  ethics  group,  a  committee 
here,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dick 
Bolling  we  never  would  have  put  it  to- 
gether properly.  I  put  together,  but  it 
was  a  hodgepodge  compared  to  what 
we  finally  attained.  This  is  one  exam- 
ple among  many. 

I  think  almost  all  of  the  great  legis- 
lation this  Congress  has  passed  since 
Dick  has  been  here  has  had  his  hand 
on  it  and  it  has  been  already  men- 
tioned the  fact  despite  all  of  these 
great  qualities  of  character  and  leader- 
ship, at  the  heart  of  it  is  a  very  great 
man,  a  man  of  compassion,  a  man  of 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  for  his 
fellow  man.  The  little  man  is  his  con- 
cern. The  concern  of  this  great  coun- 
try is  his  concern.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
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to  serve  with  Dick.  It  must  be  wonder- 
ivl  to  leave  an  institution  when  you 
are  at  the  height  of  your  ability  and 
still  have  many  good  years  ahead  of 
you.  That  is  a  nice  time.  I  think  most 
people  outrun  their  time. 

In  the  case  of  Dick  Bolling,  he  goes 
out  lilte  a  meteor,  of  course  he  is  going 
on  to  other  things  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  rewarding  for  the  country.  He 
is  leaving  here  with  not  only  the  great 
respect  of  the  Congress  but  the  great 
respect  of  his  country  and  the  love 
and  affection  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  want  to  thank 
both  of  our  colleagues  from  Missouri 
for  taking  this  time  to  not  only  pay 
tribute  to  Dick  Bolling  but  also  to 
say  thank  you  for  your  service  to  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

So  many  things  have  already  been 
said  that  I  wish  to  say  and  so  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  permit  me  to  maybe 
be  a  little  bit  repetitious,  but  I  think 
they  bear  repeating  because  of  the 
fine  way  in  which  Dick  Bolling  has 
served  as  a  major  leader  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

First  of  all,  I  very  much  respect 
Dick  as  a  presiding  officer  of  this 
body,  as  one  who  attempts  to  get  at- 
tention here  and  there  during  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  always  extremely  fair 
and  made  sure  that  those  who  were 
seeking  attention  did  receive  it,  but 
also  made  sure  that  the  House  remem- 
bered that  there  was  an  orderly  proc- 
ess by  which  we  should  abide.  He  did 
not  hesitate  at  any  moment  to  call  to 
our  attention  when  we  were  violating 
those  rules  of  the  House  or  stepping 
aside  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

n  1510 

I  guess  the  second  reason  that  many 
of  us  appreciated  his  fine  service  in 
the  House  and  have  appreciated  it  is 
because  he  was  so  involved  in  that 
process,  as  has  already  been  stated,  so 
totally  understood  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  participated  in  it  to  such  an 
extent  himself  that  he  made  it  a  really 
living,  moving  process,  which  we  can 
all  appreciate. 

I  think  many  of  us  are  very  grateful 
for  the  time  and  effort  that  Dick 
Bolling  spent  in  trying  to  reorganize 
this  House  in  a  more  meaningful  way. 
He  spent  endless  hours  trying  to  guide 
us  to  do  the  things  we  should  do  and 
reducing  overlapping  Jurisdictions 
among  our  many  committees  and 
trying  to  get  us  to  pay  attention  to  the 
business  at  hand  in  a  way  that  would 
be  more  meaningful  and  I  think  we 
really  need  to  say  thank  you  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  time  that  he 
spent  in  trying  to  give  us  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
whole  process. 


I  had  an  opportunity  to  serve  with 
Dick  Boliing  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  He  made  sure  when  he 
was  chairman  of  that  committee  or 
vice  chairman,  or  whatever,  that  we 
forced  ourselves  to  listen  to  all  aspects 
of  discussion  on  economic  affairs, 
brought  in  every  possible  authority 
that  he  could  find  to  make  sure  that 
we  were  doing  our  job  and  that  even 
though  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee has  no  legislative  responsibility, 
the  responsibilities  that  do  reside  to 
report  to  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
report  to  the  House,  to  give  regular  re- 
ports on  what  the  economic  facts  of 
life  are,  he  follows  through  on  that  in 
a  very  podtive  and  constructive  way.  I 
know  that  he  made  sure  that  those  of 
us  who  were  on  the  committee  did  our 
part  to  also  participate. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
reason  that  he  was  so  successful  is 
that  he  has  a  deep  love  and  respect  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
what  it  is  supposed  to  mean  as  the 
people's  body.  He  made  sure  that  we 
remember  that  and  when  he  was  pre- 
siding over  this  body,  when  he  had  to 
call  us  to  task  for  not  giving  it  that 
due  respect,  he  certainly  did  so  in  a 
very  sometimes  sharp,  but  I  think, 
very  positive  way. 

Though  it  has  been  stated  that  he 
has  been  a  tough  minded  leader,  and 
that  is  certainly  true,  as  one  who  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  on  many 
of  the  issues  with  Dick  Bolling  I  can 
say  he  is  tough-minded;  but  also  he 
had  a  sense  of  compassion,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated  so  well,  and  he  ex- 
pressed it  very  well  when  he  was 
taking  the  floor  on  those  given  issues 
or  participating  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  make  sure  that  adequate  rules 
were  given  for  the  several  points  of 
view. 

So  we  do  have  a  respect,  most  of  us, 
I  think,  if  not  all  of  us.  for  that  tre- 
mendous capability  that  he  brought  to 
the  House,  with  that  love  and  sense  of 
this  House  that  is  so  needed  and  he 
made  sure  we,  too,  respected  it. 

I  guess  I  have  enjoyed  knowing  Dick 
Bolling  primarily  because  he  has 
been  a  strong  leader.  I  think  strong 
leadership  is  needed  desperately  and 
he  always  was  there  to  provide  it. 
Whether  you  agreed  with  him  or  not, 
and  I  did  not  many  times  find  myself 
in  agreement  politically,  as  has  been 
stated  by  many  on  our  side,  you  knew 
that  he  was  there,  that  he  would  par- 
ticipate as  a  strong  leader  and  that 
you  better  Icnow  your  facts  and  case 
before  you  came  to  present  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
taking  this  time.  I  think  it  is  very  re- 
freshing to  say  thank  you  to  somebody 
before  they  have  departed  to  another 
world,  so  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time,  both  gentlemen. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

I  yield  to  our  distinguished  Speaker. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  House  who 
appreciates  and  respects  Dick  Bolling 
more  than  I  do.  In  1954  both  of  us 
were  placed  on  the  Rules  Committee 
and  we  sat  side  by  side  for  18  years. 
You  get  to  know  a  man  well  when  you 
work  at  his  side  for  18  years.  Dick 
Bolling's  Icnowledge  and  skill  is  ex- 
traordinary. 

He  is  also  among  the  most  conscien- 
tious Members  of  this  body.  I  have 
seen  him  kind  and  gentle  and  I  have 
seen  him  mean  and  tough— mean  and 
tough,  with  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
he  thought  had  ability  and  who  came 
before  the  Rules  Committee  unpre- 
pared. Dick  Bolling  has  always  been 
prepared.  His  commitment  to  excel- 
lence is  tireless;  his  dedication  to  his 
duties  is  total. 

Dick's  legislative  contributions  are 
almost  overwhelming.  For  example,  we 
were  floundering  when  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  before  us  and  here 
came  a  son  of  the  South  who  was  the 
strongest  arm  in  the  House  in  moving 
that  historic  legislation. 

In  my  30  years  here,  there  has  not 
been  a  reform  in  this  Congress  that 
Dick  Bolling  did  not  conceive. 

I  remember  the  1966  committee;  I 
was  on  it  myself.  The  ideas  all  germi- 
nated from  Dick. 

And  I  wonder  where  the  Nation 
would  have  gone  if  we  had  not  estab- 
lished the  Budget  Committee  about  6 
years  ago,  the  brainchild  of  Dick 
Bolling. 

Nobody  loves  this  House  more  than 
Dick  does.  He  understands  its  rules. 
He  understands  its  history,  and  the 
sensitivity  by  which  it  operates.  He  is 
a  master  in  the  operation  of  this  Con- 
gress. He  has  the  respect  of  the  House 
every  time  he  takes  the  floor  and  he 
always  handles  the  tough  ones.  Dick 
has  never  stepped  back  from  a  tough 
issue.  The  tougher  they  are,  the  better 
he  likes  it. 

Knowing  Dick  as  I  did  through  the 
days  when  we  were  writing  Johnson's 
"Great  Society"  legislation— the  sensi- 
tivity that  he  had  for  America,  for 
education,  for  the  poor  and  the  elder- 
ly—he helped  construct  this  legislation 
and  played  a  significant  role  in  its  pas- 
sage. 

We  hate  to  see  Dick  leave.  But  it  is 
of  his  own  choice.  I  do  not  know  how 
or  when  or  if  his  shoes  will  ever  be 
filled  here. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House,  Dick,  I 
want  to  say  publicly  what  a  great 
friend  you  are,  and  what  a  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  to  you  for  the  strong 
arm  you  have  been,  for  your  loyalty, 
for  your  brilliance— a  friend  I  could 
always  count  on.  You  will  be  missed, 
not  only  be  me,  Dick,  but  by  anyone 
and  everyone  who  has  luiown  you 
along  life's  line. 
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May  God's  blessing  be  with  you, 
Dick.  You  are  a  great  guy. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Derrick). 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  recognizing 
me  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  these  special  orders  this  after- 
noon. 

You  know,  I  have  been  sitting  here  a 
little  bit  in  a  daze,  I  guess,  because  al- 
though I  knew  that  Dick  was  going  to 
retire,  I  really  had  not  allowed  myself 
to  think  about  it  too  much,  because  it 
is  hard  for  me  to  picture  this  House  of 
Representatives  without  Dick  Boll- 
ing. 

There  is  no  queston  about  it,  I  am 
asked  from  time  to  time,  who  is  the 
greatest  mind  in  the  House?  It  takes 
me  about  2  seconds  to  say,  "Dick 
Bolling." 

I  remember  one  time  having  a  dis- 
cussion with  my  son.  He  was  con- 
cerned about  something  that  had  hap- 
pened at  school  that  he  had  done,  and 
he  felt  that  his  popularity  had  been 
threatened.  I  remember  telling  him, 
"Well,  son,  you  probably  have  two 
routes  to  take.  One,  you  will  be  re- 
spected, and  the  other,  you  will  be 
popular;  not  necessarily  do  they  run  in 
a  parallel  pair." 
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Well,  Dick  Bolling  today  stands  as 
the  most  respected  man  in  the  House. 
You  know,  I  have  seen  him  when  he 
did  not  care  about  his  popularity  and  I 
doubt  that  he  does  right  now.  But  in 
spite  of  it,  he  has  ended  up  as  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  man  in  the 
House  as  well. 

I  guess  probably  a  lot  of  folks  found 
out  what  I  found  out  about  him:  that 
his  bite  is  significant,  but  his  bark  is  a 
little  louder.  He  is  a  legislator's  legisla- 
tor. 

I  look  in  that  comer.  I  do  not  know 
how  may  offices  he  has  in  this  institu- 
tion, but  I  know  where  his  busiest 
office  is.  It  is  right  over  there  against 
the  wall,  or  in  one  of  those  seats  to  my 
left.  I  know  times  that  I  have  had  to 
get  fifth  and  sixth  in  line  and  move 
down  like  musical  chairs  so  I  could 
have  a  conference  with  him. 

One  of  the  proudest  things  I  ever 
had  said  to  me  was  by  a  man  who  got 
mad  with  me  and  did  not  particularly 
like  my  chairman  and  referred  to  him 
as  my  mentor  in  this  House,  and  I 
plead  guilty  to  that.  It  has  been  a  won- 
derful experience. 

You  know,  there  is  no  telling  how 
many  Members  are  still  in  this  House 
today  who  would  not  be  here  because 
of  Dick  Bolling.  I  know  I  am  not 
alone,  because  I  discussed  it  with 
other  Members  over  the  years.  Those 
who  are  thinking  about  leaving  Con- 
gress, those  who  are  thinking  about 
running  for  the  lower  body,  those  who 
are  thinking  about  running  for  offices 


back  home,  and  they  look  at  Dick 
Bolling  and  they  say,  "You  know,  if 
he  stayed  here  for  this  many  years, 
and  he  was  able  to  shake  this  institu- 
tion, maybe  I  can  make  a  contribution 
as  well,"  and  have  stayed  on. 

I  would  not  be  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee today  if  it  were  not  for  Dick.  He 
encouraged  me.  he  helped  me,  he 
trusted  me,  and  he  asked  others  to 
trust  me  who  did  not  know  me  as  well, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  on 
the  Rules  Committee— the  first 
member  to  serve  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  the  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na since  1932.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
hope  the  Rules  Committee  is  as  impor- 
tant as  I  tell  my  constituents  it  is,  and 
I  think  it  is.  I  hope  it  will  retain  its  im- 
portance when  Dick  leaves. 

As  has  been  said  before,  and  as  I 
have  talked  with  him  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  there  are  very  few  things 
that  can  be  mentioned,  major  accom- 
plishments—and some  of  them  not  ac- 
complishments—that Dick  Bolling 
did  not  have  a  part  in.  so  I  wiU  not  be 
repetitious.  I  will  Just  say.  you  know, 
Dick,  I  am  going  to  miss  you;  God,  I 
am  going  to  miss  you.  But  as  you 
leave,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have 
always  thought  of  you  as  a  man's  man. 
You  know,  I  have  always  thought  of 
you  as  a  character  out  of  Hemingway, 
or  maybe  Hemingway  himself— a  man 
with  a  great  mind,  a  man  that  loves 
the  out  of  doors,  loves  his  fellowman, 
but  has  respect  for  him.  And  certainly 
a  man  who  does  not  suffer  fools  light- 
ly. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  very  much  appreciate 
his  taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
someone  who  has  served  this  institu- 
tion so  very  well. 

I.  in  particular,  had  not  yet  been 
bom  when  Dick  Bolling  came  to  this 
institution.  At  this  point  I  am  still  Just 
midway  through  my  freshman  term  In 
the  Congress.  But  ever  since  I  was  a 
student  of  political  science,  Dick  Boll- 
ing was  my  model  of  what  an  effective 
Member  of  this  body  exemplified. 

Dick  Bolling  really  cares  about 
people,  and  he  understands  the  proc- 
esses that  need  to  be  used  to  follow 
through. 

I  think  I  would  Just  have  one  re- 
quest for  Dick  Bolling,  and  really 
think  I  speak  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
the  younger  Members,  and  that,  Dick, 
Is  that  we  Just  hope  you  will  remain  as 
accessible  to  us  as  you  have  been  this 
year.  The  chance  to  have  your  counsel 
and  your  advice  in  the  years  ahead  is 
something  that  will  be  of  great  help  to 
me.  and  I  think  many  of  the  other 
younger  Members.  We  are  still  looking 


forward  to  working  with  him  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gmUe- 
man. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  bom  the  year 
that  Dick  Bolling  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  about  27  years  after  that  I 
had  a  dream.  I  had  a  dream  of  coming 
to  the  Congress,  and  in  1976  I  ran  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Maryland.  I  had  a  fund  raiser  in  a 
little  place  called  Great  Mills,  in  St. 
Mary's  County,  Md..  and  I  was  so  bold 
as  to  write  a  letter  to  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man by  the  name  of  Dick  Bolling  to 
ask  him  to  come  and  to  be  the  guest 
speaker  at  this  fund  raiser.  A  few 
weeks  later  I  received  a  letter,  indicat- 
ing he  would  come.  And  he  did  come 
and  he  made  a  tremendous  impression. 
I  realized  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  go 
into  an  area  where  nobody  knows  you 
and  make  a  speech  everyone  enjoys 
and  everyone  likes.  But  he  did  it.  He 
came  with  his  lovely  wife  James  Grant 
Bolling,  and  they  both  made  a  tremen- 
dous impression. 

When  he  left,  he  left  me  with  a 
dream,  a  dream  of  some  day  being  able 
to  come  to  the  Congress— I  thought  it 
would  be  1976,  but  I  had  to  wait— for 
the  day  to  be  able  to  sit  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  call  Dick  Bolling  my 
colleague.  I  have  realized  that  dream, 
and  it  has  been  an  honor  to  be  associ- 
ated with  him.  I  am  sorry  to  see  him 
go. 

No  tribute  to  Representative  Boll- 
ing would  be  complete  however,  with- 
out mention  of  his  wife  Jim  Grant 
Boiling  who  passed  away  in  1979.  Her 
own  accomplishments  were  commend- 
able by  themselves.  She  created  the 
Congressional  Relations  Office  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration and  helped  form  the  Congres- 
sional Club  here  on  the  Hill.  But  the 
strength  of  this  extraordinary  woman 
to  her  husband  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  she  stood  by  his  side  in  good 
times  and  bad,  helped  in  his  office  and 
was  his  confidant  and  best  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not  only  been  a 
pleasure  to  know  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Bolling  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  also  to  have  worked 
with  and  learned  from  him.  The 
people  of  Missouri's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  are  losing  a  fine  and 
dedicated  public  servant  and  Congress 
is  losing  a  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  Dick  Bolling  to 
know  that  his  colleagues  hot  only  tip 
their  hats  to  his  service  to  this 
Nation— but  we  tip  our  hearts  to  him 
as  well  for  his  friendship  and  his  lead- 
ership. 
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Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  for  taking  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling). 

I  remember  Dick  Bolung  when  I 
was  first  elected  to  Congress  over  23 
years  ago.  I  came  to  Washington  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  in  December, 
prior  to  being  sworn  in,  and  I  met 
Dick  Bolung,  and  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  I  remember  how  im- 
pressed I  was  then  with  his  knowledge, 
his  legislative  wisdom,  and  his  political 
good  sense.  Over  all  these  years,  my 
admiration  for  him  has  not  changed. 

Often  we  have  occasion  to  salute  a 
retiring  Member,  but  I  think  this  is  a 
unique  occasion,  because  I  do  not 
think  to  anyone  In  our  time  are  we  so 
indebted  for  having  contributed  so 
much  to  the  institution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  only  in  the 
reform  sense,  in  the  sense  of  changing 
the  institution  to  conform  to  the  post- 
war days  of  World  War  II,  to  modem 
times,  but  for  infusing  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, a  sense  of  integrity  in  this 
institution,  and  it  has  been  under 
attack.  So  quite  apart  from  calling 
him  a  friend  and  enjoying  his  pres- 
ence, sharing  in  his  wisdom,  we  will 
miss  one  of  the  people  who  has  had 
the  greatest  impact  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  modem  times,  and 
has  steadfastly  tried,  I  think  wisely  so, 
to  cause  this  institution  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  people's  needs. 

So  we  will  miss  him  as  he  goes,  we 
will  miss  him  as  a  friend,  as  someone 
who  counsels  us  from  time  to  time, 
both  In  terms  of  his  party's  policies 
and  legislation  and  also  in  terms  of 
what  we  ought  to  look  like  as  an  insti- 
tution in  1982  and  the  years  ahead. 
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So,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
gentleman  in  saluting  my  friend,  Dick 

BOLLING. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  do  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moaklet). 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  today  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  and  commend  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation with  this  opportunity  to  honor 
one  of  its  most  able  and  distinguished 
Members,  Dick  Bolling. 

During  two  terms  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  play  a  key  leadership  role,  one 
which  he  had  actually  performed 
without  portfolio  for  a  generation.  He 
has  served  as  the  most  effective  advo- 


cate of  the  concept  of  party  govern- 
ment in  the  House,  demanding  of  his 
party  that  it  always  have  a  program 
and  use  every  tool  at  its  disposal  to  de- 
liver that  program.  But  this  demand 
has  never  taken  the  form  of  obstruc- 
tion and  he  has  served  four  Republi- 
can Presidents  as  loyally  as  the  four 
Democrats  who  have  been  President 
during  his  public  life. 

He  has  been  an  effective  and  loyal 
"right  arm"  to  every  Speaker  since 
Sam  Raybum.  But  he  has  never  sub- 
verted his  own  independence  and  con- 
science to  that  loyalty.  During  the 
service  of  John  McCormack.  the  gen- 
tleman was  the  most  formidable  force 
in  the  House  in  calling  its  leadership 
to  account.  But,  to  the  day  Speaker 
McCormack  died,  neither  of  them  ever 
lost  the  personal  respect  in  which  they 
held  each  other.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of 
the  late  Speaker's  death,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  made  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  tribute  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  borrowing  to  apply  to  the 
gentleman,  himself: 

He  is  probably  the  best  Democrat  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  fighters  of 
ail  time.  I  wiD  never  forget  him  as  long  as  I 
live  as  one  of  the  [jeople  who  taught  me  not 
only  to  love  this  House,  but  to  love  working 
on  behalf  of  the  people  that  he  worked  for 
and  that  I  hope  all  of  us  work  for.  and  those 
are  the  people  of  this  country  who  cannot 
have  the  strength  themselves  and  need  the 
compassion  and  the  help  of  those  that  love 
them. 

It  is  sad  that  Dick  Bolling  Is  leaving 
the  House  at  the  time  when  this  ideal 
to  which  he  has  called  it.  is  so  danger- 
ously threatened  by  those  who  would 
rule  this  land  by  ledgers  rather  than 
vision.  Battles  are  ahead  in  this  Con- 
gress in  which  our  party  will  need  its 
greatest  fighter.  But  battles  will  con- 
tinue in  future  Congresses  in  which  we 
will  equally  need  his  vision  and  his 
advice.  I  know,  even  in  retirement, 
that  he  will  continue  his  fight  from 
other  forums  with  the  same  energy, 
intellect,  and  compassion  he  brought 
to  this  Chamber  for  so  many  years. 

I  will  always  be  grateful  to  fate  that 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
Rules  Committee  during  his  chairman- 
ship. The  lessons  I  have  learned  will 
serve  me  well  throughout  my  career. 
As  chairman,  he  has  been  a  strong 
conscience,  a  tireless  leader,  but  most 
of  all.  a  good  friend. 

Every  Member  tries  to  represent  his 
constituents  and  to  remain  in  close 
touch  with  their  concerns,  but  we  need 
to  be  reminded  that  our  district  has 
sent  us  to  a  national  assembly  which 
must  address  the  needs  of  a  great 
country.  The  fair  balancing  of  local 
and  national  concerns  is  no  easy 
matter  but  no  one  has  served  as  a 
better  model  to  us  all  than  Dick  Boll- 
ing. 

I  can  recall  no  issue  or  real  impor- 
tance during  the  brief  time  I  have 
served  in  this  House,  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  not  been  at  the  forefront 


of  the  fight.  Some  of  those  fights  have 
been  won  and  some  have  not,  but  what 
all  of  us  will  remember  is  that  each 
was  fought  well,  each  was  fought 
fairly,  and  both  the  defeats  and  the 
victories  have  been  accepted  with 
honor,  with  dignity,  and  with  grace. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Missouri  for 
taking  this  special  order  and  giving  me 
an  opportunity  to  participate.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  say  goodby  to  Dick 
Bolling.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to 
say  it  well.  But  with  all  sincerity,  I 
wish  the  gentleman  well  and  assure 
him  of  my  loyalty  and  my  friendship 
in  all  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  my  other  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, Congressman  Gephardt,  for 
taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
person  who  has  been  described  as  per- 
haps having  been  very  important  in 
reform,  and  having  had  more  effect  on 
the  structure  of  this  body  than  any 
other  person  in  modern  history.  I,  too. 
agree  with  that. 

I,  too,  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman, a  colleague  of  mine  from  Mis- 
souri. Even  though  I  feel  that  we  have 
had  others  from  Missouri,  from  my 
district  especially,  who  have  served  in 
this  House  so  well  in  the  past,  such  as 
Champ  Clark,  such  as  Clarence 
Cannon,  I  put  Dick  Bolling  right 
along  there  with  them.  I  am  quite 
proud  to  be  able  to  stand  here  today 
and  feel  that  I  have  served  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  stature  even  though  at 
times  we  have  disagreed  on  issues,  and 
there  are  times  that  we  have  agreed 
on  many  others,  but  I  think  very 
firmly  that  he  and  I  agree  very  strong- 
ly that  in  the  institution  it  is  the  fore- 
most issue,  and  that  it  is  the  institu- 
tion which  he  has  worked  so  well  in 
fostering  and  providing  the  procedural 
changes  that  are  needed  and  have 
been  needed.  He  has  had  an  effect  on 
the  structure  of  this  institution  that  is 
necessary  for  the  institution  to  pre- 
vail, and  he  has  helped  to  bring  this 
institution  to  where  it  is  today. 

I  agree  with  those  who  have  said 
that  he  has  had  more  effect  than  any 
other  person  in  modem  history  on  this 
institution,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
him.  I  look  forward  to  working  1  more 
year  with  him  in  this  institution,  and, 
I  hope,  working  with  him  thereafter 
for  many  more  years. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being 
here,  Dick. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  heard  about  this 
special  order,  and  I  came  over  from  my 
office  to  say  just  one  or  two  things.  I 
have  only  been  in  this  body  for  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  compared 
to  the  great  service  that  has  been  the 
whole  life  of  Dick  Bolling  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  have 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  listen 
to  this  great  legislator  when  he  stood 
where  I  am  standing  now  or  in  the 
well  of  this  House,  because  what  he 
said  was  worth  listening  to. 

I  know  on  many  occasions  that  my 
vote  and  his  vote  have  not  been  the 
same,  but  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  Dick  Bolling  is  without  parallel  in 
this  House.  His  wisdom  and  his  perse- 
verance at  times  will  be  missed,  sorely 
missed.  I  hope  that  in  the  coming 
years  that  he  continues  to  enjoy  the 
best  of  health,  that  he  will  continue  to 
visit  with  us  from  time  to  time.  I  real- 
ize that  he  has  another  year,  but  I 
would  have  been  remiss  had  I  not  been 
here  today  to  pay  my  deep  respects  to 
this  outstanding  legislator  and  gentle- 
man. I  know  of  nothing  more  than  one 
can  say  when  one  refers  to  him  as  the 
gentleman  that  I  know  he  is,  and  the 
high  regard  and  respect  that  he  is 
held  in  by  every  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

CjEPHARDT  ) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlemtui  for  yielding,  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  participation  in 
the  special  order  today. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  many  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing one  of  the  great  congressional 
leaders  of  this  century,  Dick  Bolling 
of  Missouri. 

When  Dick  Bolling  announced  his 
retirement,  he  explained  that  he  felt 
he  would  be  "more  useful  to  the 
causes  he  believes  in  out,  than  in."  If 
that  is  in  fact  true,  then  despite  our 
sense  of  loss  over  the  departure  of  an 
esteemed  colleague,  we  all  must  be 
heartened  over  the  prospects  of  his 
work  on  the  outside. 

For  the  causes  of  Dick  Bolling  are 
the  best  causes  any  of  us  can  believe 
in.  Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1948, 
he  has  been  the  premier  champion  of 
institutional  reform  in  the  Congress, 
leading  the  struggle  to  overturn  the 
strict  seniority  system  that  strangled 
the  institution  for  so  long,  and  bring- 
ing democracy  to  the  House.  His  work 
in  trying  to  reform  the  House  and  its 


committee  system  in  the  1970's  and  his 
two  outstanding  books  on  the  work- 
ings of  the  House  show  his  exceptional 
mastery  of  the  legislative  process. 

In  addition  to  the  institutional  re- 
forms, he  also  played  a  major  role  in 
many  of  the  great  policy  issues  of  our 
times.  His  understanding  of  legislative 
strategy  and  the  House  rules  was  key 
to  the  passage  of  the  landmark  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  led  to  adop- 
tion of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess in  1974. 

But  it  is  more  than  his  parliamenta- 
ry wizardry,  political  acumen,  intellec- 
tual brilliance,  and  his  articulate  and 
constructive  criticism  of  the  institu- 
tion in  which  he  has  served  the  people 
of  Missouri's  Fifth  District  for  34 
years  that  has  distinguished  his 
career. 

What  will  be  missed  most  when  Dick 
Bolling  retires  is  his  integrity.  He  did 
not  preach  integrity,  he  personified  it. 
I  am  reminded  of  an  address  by 
Edmund  Burke,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment speaking  to  his  constituents  at 
Bristol  in  1774,  a  speech  often  quoted 
by  Dick  Bolling  to  his  own  constitu- 
ents. 

Burke's  words  defines  a  legislator's 
responsibility  as  well  as  the  courage, 
wisdom,  and  political  judgment  that 
he  or  she  must  exercise.  In  my  mind, 
Burke's  remarks  typify  Dick  Bolling's 
philosophy  of  the  role  of  the  legisla- 
tor, and  the  kind  of  integrity  which 
has  been  his  trademark  in  Congress. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative  to 
live  in  strictest  union,  the  closest  corre- 
spondence and  the  most  unreserved  commu- 
nication with  his  constituents  •  *  •  But  his 
unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  Judgment,  his 
enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sac- 
rifice to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of 
men  living  *  •  •  Your  representative  owes 
you  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  Judgment; 
and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he 
sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 

Fortunately,  even  after  he  retires, 
the  example  of  Dick  Bolling  will 
remain  for  us  all. 

You  have  probably  guessed  by  now 
how  highly  I  think  of  Dick  Bolling.  I 
came  quickly  to  learn  just  what  an  ex- 
traordinarily fine  human  being  he  is 
while  serving  with  him  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Steering  and  Policy  Committee. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  him  and 
value  his  counsel,  his  friendship,  and 
his  wisdom. 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  so  far 
about  Dick  Bolling  is,  I  expect, 
rather  similar  to  what  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  say  today  in  honoring  one 
of  the  most  respected  Members  of  this 
body.  I  have  one  other  comment,  how- 
ever, that  very  few  other  Members  are 
likely  to  make. 

For  all  the  deep  respect  and  admira- 
tion many  Members  feel  toward  Dick 
Bolling,  he  has  earned  a  reputation 
for  not  going  out  of  his  way  to  win 
popularity    contests.    As    he    himself 


once  put  it,  "I  have  never  been  too 
good  at  buttering  up  my  colleagues." 

That  may  be  the  case.  But  In  one 
area,  Dick  Bolling  has  far  exceeded 
most  other  Members  in  his  treatment 
of  his  colleagues,  and  has  particularly 
earned  this  Member's  respect  and 
gratitude.  "Sensitive"  is  not  a  word  too 
many  of  our  colleagues  would  use  in 
describing  Dick  Bolling.  But  he.  in 
fact,  possesses  a  degree  of  sensitivity 
toward  human  beings  unlike  that  of 
any  political  figure  I  have  known.  I 
have  never  known  him  to  say  an 
unkind  word  about  any  individual.  He 
treats  Members,  staff,  constituents, 
and  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life  with  consideration  and  equality. 
Above  all  he  is  honest— the  most  intel- 
lectually honest  person  I  have  known. 

Dick  Bou.ing  possesses  those  rare 
qualities  of  integrity,  honesty,  grace, 
and  class— qualities  seldom  found 
today  in  any  walk  of  life.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a 
great  honor  to  rise  today  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  Dick  Bolling, 
who  without  question  has  been  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  Members  to  ever 
serve  in  this  augtist  body. 

During  his  nearly  32  years  of  service 
in  the  House.  Dick  Bolling  has  com- 
piled an  enviable  record  as  both  a 
leader  and  a  lawmaker. 

Perhaps  no  other  Member  in  recent 
times  has  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  actual  day  to  day  operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  has  Dick 
Bolling.  He  was  the  brilliant  master 
planner  whose  reform  proposals  made 
the  House  a  more  effective  body  in 
dealing  with  the  highly  complex  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation. 

Of  major  importance  was  his  rede- 
signing of  the  Federal  budget  process 
which  ended  the  old  system  in  which 
spending  bills  were  routinely  passed 
one  by  one  without  concern  for  their 
effect  on  the  overall  economy. 

Dick  Bolling's  self-proclaimed  long- 
term  love  affair  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. A  highly  prolific  writer,  he  has 
written  several  books  dealing  with  the 
House  that  serve  as  standard  reference 
materials  for  any  student  of  politics. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  Congressman  Bolling  has 
added  a  new  dimension  of  efficient 
leadership  to  that  position  resulting  in 
assured  quick  and  thorough  consider- 
ation of  the  bills  presented  to  that 
highly  important  panel. 

Dick  Bolling  will  also  be  long  re- 
membered in  this  House  and  by  the 
people  of  our  Nation  for  his  efforts  in 
securing  passage  of  legislation  to 
better  the  lives  of  all  segments  of  our 
society. 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, he  played  a  key  role  in  helping 
obtain  passage  of  the  1964  civil  rights 
bill  and  vital  labor  legislation  that  bet- 
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tered  the  lives  of  millions  of  American 
workers. 

The  people  of  Kansas  City  are  losing 
a  great  Representative  in  Dick  Boll- 
IWG.  His  decision  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  session  of  Congress  is  also  a  loss 
to  all  Americans.  A  man  with  the  abili- 
ties and  insight  of  Dick  Bolling  will 
sorely  be  missed  as  this  House  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  current  eco- 
nomic and  social  turmoil  in  the 
Nation. 

While  he  may  be  retiring  from  the 
House,  one  thing  is  certain;  we  have 
not  heard  the  last  from  Dick  Bolling. 

Dick.  I  am  proud  to  have  known  and 
worked  with  you.s 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  Representative  Dick  Bolling 
after  an  extraordinary  record  of  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Congress  expanding  30 
years  is  both  a  time  for  profound 
sorrow  and  great  exultation. 

Sorrow— in  that  the  Congress  loses  a 
courageous  statesman  extraordinaire. 

Exultation— in  view  of  the  remarka- 
ble contribution  of  service  not  only  to 
his  beloved  State  of  Missouri  but  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  be  the  same  without  our 
highly  esteemed  Dick  Bolling.  It  is 
significant  that  Mr.  Bolling  in  his  col- 
lective service  to  Missouri  and  the 
Nation  represented  the  essence  of  a 
caring,  compassionate,  scholarly,  and 
politically  effective  statesman.  His  re- 
freshing civility,  ability  to  unravel  par- 
liamentary thickets,  and  his  fierce 
commitment  to  improving  the  body 
politic  made  him  a  highly  respected 
Member  of  this  body. 

We  shall  never  forget  his  wit,  strong 
commitment  to  civil  and  human 
rights,  deep  belief  Ln  human  possibili- 
ties for  all  of  our  citizens,  and  a  desire 
to  extend  and  enrich  the  ideals  of  our 
Nation  which  made  his  presence  here 
one  that  made  a  difference. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  1980's  to  understand 
the  dichotomy  that  existed  in  our 
Nation  in  the  1950's  and  1960's  when 
black  and  nonwhite  Americans  were 
even  more  distant  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  This  dichoto- 
my even  had  the  blessing  of  our 
Nation  as  reflected  In  the  law  at  the 
time  and  the  support  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  were  unwill- 
ing to  break  with  ancient  traditions. 
Dick  Bolling  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  often  fought 
a  lonely  battle  in  working  to  move  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  legislation  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  such  legislation 
and  those  who  advocated  it  were  \xn- 
popular.  However,  he  never  wavered  in 
his  commitment  and  in  time  was  able 
to  move  vital  civil  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties legislation  forward  as  well  as 
become  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

As  a  fellow  Congressman  from  Mis- 
souri, I  shall  miss  the  profound  com- 


mitment that  this  master  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  evidenced  in  the  Con- 
gress. Not  only  was  he  admired  for  his 
luiowledge  of  the  institution,  but  also 
for  his  appreciation  and  respect  for 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  institu- 
tion. His  career  can  indeed  be  catego- 
rized as  a  profile  in  courage,  profound 
sensitivity,  and  a  rigorous  application 
of  prodigious  intellect. 

I  shall  miss  his  resolute  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  rule  of  law  and  his  deter- 
mination to  develop  a  just  and  caring 
society.  The  retirement  of  Richard 
Bolling,  a  master  of  parliamentary 
strategy  signifies  the  end  of  an  era  but 
his  legacy  will  become  a  part  of  the  in- 
stitution and  traditions  he  so  greatly 
respected  and  Indeed  personified,  and 
will  make  an  indelible  impression  for 
all  Congressmen  who  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

I  wish  this  exemplary  statesman 
Godspeed,  good  health,  and  personal 
fulfillment  as  he  undertakes  other  in- 
terests of  his  choosing. 

A  Dick  Bolling  does  not  retire,  he 
simply  commences  to  start  anew  in 
other  undertakings.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both 
an  honor  and  a  sad  duty  to  participate 
in  this  special  order  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  esteemed  and  beloved  friend  and 
colleague  Dick  Bolling.  It  is  an  honor 
simply  because  all  of  us  who  have 
served  with  and  know  Dick  Bolling 
do  consider  it  an  honor.  It  is  a  sad 
duty  because  we  will  be  saying  fare- 
well to  Dick  after  this  session  of  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

Since  1948,  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri 
have  been  provided  with  the  highest 
quality  representation  by  Dick  Boll- 
ing. His  attention  to  constituent  needs 
is  unparalleled  and  has  served  as  a  ex- 
emplary example  for  all  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  House. 

History  will  treat  Dick  Bolling  with 
respect  and  reverence.  He  has  served 
with  particular  distinction  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee- 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  and  impor- 
tant of  all  positions  in  Congress.  He 
has  presided  over  the  committee 
during  some  of  the  most  tumultuous 
days  in  the  history  of  the  House.  Dick 
has  always  wielded  his  considerable 
power  with  equity— the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  been  accessible  to  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

In  many  ways  Dick  serves  as  one  of 
the  consciences  of  the  House.  His 
Imowledge  about  the  inner  workings  of 
this  institution  is  without  peer.  His  au- 
thority in  turn  is  derived  from  both 
his  knowledge  and  experience.  He  is  a 
professor  of  House  processes  and 
many  of  us  can  call  ourselves  his  stu- 
dents. 

Dick's  two  books,  "House  Out  of 
Order"  and  "Power  in  the  House"  are 
testaments  to  the  genius  of  Dick 
Bolling. 


It  seems  hard  to  fully  put  into  words 
the  appreciation  which  we  his  col- 
leagues feel  for  Dick  Bolling.  I  have  a 
deep  and  abidbig  respect  for  Dick. 
While  it  is  said  that  no  one  is  indispen- 
sable, the  departure  of  Dick  Bolling 
will  leave  the  House  a  lesser  place. 

Perhaps  our  best  tribute  to  him 
would  be  to  try  and  emulate  him  in 
our  daily  activities  as  Members.  I  wish 
him  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  alter- 
native career  and  hope  he  will  stay 
close  to  Washington  for  his  counsel 
will  always  be  in  the  highest  demand.* 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
great  Members  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  our  col- 
league Richard  Bolling  of  Missouri. 

Richard  Bolling  has  devoted  34 
years  to  public  service  in  the  Congress. 
Pew  Members  have  a  record  which  can 
equal  his.  His  major  achievements 
were  in  helping  modernize  the  process- 
es of  the  House,  drafting  the  Budget 
Act  of  1974  and  pushing  through  the 
landmark  civil  rights  legislation  of  the 
1950's  and  1960's  from  his  key  post  on 
the  Rules  Committee.  His  presence  in 
the  Congress  contributed  to  a  better 
life  for  millions  of  Americans. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  Richard  Bolling 
has  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  dis- 
tinguished author  and  interpreter  of 
this  institution.  His  boolcs,  "House  Out 
of  Order"  and  "Power  in  the  House," 
are  must  reading  for  any  student  of 
the  Congress.  No  doubt,  now  that  he 
has  more  free  time,  other  important 
contributions  to  the  literature  on  Con- 
gress will  be  forthcoming.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  Member.  Rich- 
ard Bolling  has  shaped  perceptions  of 
the  internal  workings  of  Congress  in 
the  media,  in  academia  and  among  the 
public  generally,  and  he  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

Richard  Bolling  has  built  a  reputa- 
tion as  someone  who  knows  how  to  use 
power  wisely.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  for  most  of 
his  tenure  in  the  House,  and  chairman 
for  the  last  4  years.  Before  assuming 
the  chairmanship  himself  in  1979,  he 
was  the  de  facto  leader  of  the  commit- 
tee's majority,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
leadership,  the  man  who  could  solve 
problems  and  provide  guidance  at  cru- 
cial points  in  the  legislative  process. 

Often  overlooked  because  of  Con- 
gressman BoLLiNG's  vital  role  on  the 
Rules  Committee  is  his  other  commit- 
tee assignment  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  He  also  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  briefly  there  as  chairman 
before  assuming  leadership  of  Rules. 
Richard  Bolling  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  the  substance  of  economic 
policy  as  well  as  the  congressional 
process  for  enacting  it.  and  focused 
the  joint  committee  on  conducting  sig- 
nificant studies  of  the  economy  during 
his  chairmanship. 
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Another  important  part  of  Dick 
Bolling's  career  here  was  his  role  as  a 
presiding  officer  in  the  House  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  controver- 
sial matters.  His  thorough  Icnowledge 
of  the  rules  and  ability  to  maintain 
order  were  important  in  the  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  many  pieces  of 
major  legislation. 

When  I  took  office  last  June  and 
wanted  to  learn  how  the  House  of 
Representatives  worked  from  the 
inside,  I  went  to  see  Dick  Bolling  and 
to  observe  the  Rules  Committee  in 
action.  I  got  a  good  education,  and  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  the  chair- 
man for  taking  the  time  to  explain  the 
process  and  offer  advice  based  on  his 
rich  experience  here. 

With  the  retirement  of  Richard 
Bolling,  the  House  has  lost  an  origi- 
nal. There  is  really  no  one,  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  can  ever  play 
quite  the  role  he  has.* 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
brilliant  colleague  and  the  very  best 
friend  a  man  could  have,  Dick  Boll- 
ing, has  announced  that  he  will  retire 
from  Congress  after  34  years  of  distin- 
guished service. 

As  deeply  as  we  revere  Dick  Bolling 
as  a  friend,  we  also  respect  him  as  a 
leader  in  this  House.  Dick  has  always 
given  unselfishly  of  his  time,  counsel, 
and  vast  experience  to  his  colleagues. 
He  is  a  consummate  strategist  who 
possesses  a  complete  mastery  of  parlia- 
mentary procedures. 

With  his  remarkable  Intellect  and 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  congres- 
sional operations  Dick  has  led  the  way 
to  countless  reforms.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  our  colleagues  have  devoured 
Dick's  excellent  books  on  how  Con- 
gress works  and  how  it  should  work. 
These  books  epitomize  Dick  Bolling's 
Icnack  for  incisive  analysis  and 
thoughtful  recommendations. 

Dick  Bolling  cares  about  Congress 
and  the  millions  of  people  we  repre- 
sent. Throughout  his  exceptional 
career  in  public  service,  his  intellectu- 
al gifts  and  parliamentary  skills  have 
been  focused  on  making  the  Govern- 
ment more  responsive  and  effective. 
Among  his  many  outstanding  achieve- 
ments is  designing  the  Federal  budget 
process  and  devising  a  plan  for  reorga- 
nization of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  will  sorely  miss  Dick  when  he  re- 
tires at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  his  in- 
fluence on  this  House  and  our  Nation 
will  long  be  felt.  We  will  miss  his  wit, 
his  understanding  and  his  wise  coun- 
sel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  myself  fortu- 
nate to  serve  with  Dick  Bolling  and 
to  know  he  is  my  friend.* 

*  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard 
Dick  Bolling  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Members  of  Congress  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  work- 
ing with  since  1971.  He  unquestionably 
knows  more  of  the  operation  of  the 
Congress  than  any  Member  we  now 


have.  One  of  his  great  characteristics 
has  been  his  willingness  to  listen  to 
and  to  help  new  Members  as  they 
launch  their  careers  in  the  House.  It  is 
a  great  loss  to  all  of  us  to  have  Dick 
leave.  I  will  personally  miss  him  as  a 
friend  and  an  advisor,  who  has  helped 
me  so  many  times  over  the  years.* 

*  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  honor  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Dick  Bolung,  who 
will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Thirty-four  years  of 
dedicated  excellence  is  this  brilliant 
public  servant's  record:  Excellence  in 
service  to  his  State,  to  his  country 
and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  to  this  insti- 
tution, the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. No  more  profound  thinker  or 
more  capable  parliamentsulan  has  ever 
occupied  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  on  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him. 
Dick's  retirement  will  be  an  inestima- 
ble loss  to  the  committee  and  to  this 
body,  both  of  which  he  has  served 
with  the  deepest  dedication. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  day  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  Richard  Bolling  is  also  the  day 
that  we  paid  tribute  in  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. What  one  man  began— blazing  a 
new  trail  as  to  the  proper  role  of  Gov- 
ernment and  in  so  doing  extending  the 
warm  and  willing  helping  hand  of 
Government  to  those  in  need  of  assist- 
ance—the other  man  has  continued. 
The  contributions  made  by  Dick  Boll- 
ing, legislatively,  procedurely,  and  as  a 
humanitarian  and  author,  will  be  an 
enduring  testimonial  to  the  eminence 
of  the  man  and  an  example  for  all  of 
us,  and  to  those  who  wiU  occupy  our 
places  in  this  body  in  the  future,  to 
emulate.* 

*  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  my 
friend  Dick  Bolling.  Dick's  inspired 
leadership  helped  bring  about  changes 
in  the  seniority  system  in  House 
voting  procedures,  in  the  congressional 
budget  process— all  aimed  at  making 
this  body  more  responsible  and  ac- 
countable to  the  citizens. 

Through  his  skills  as  a  master  par- 
liamentarian, and  his  chairmanship  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  Dick  has  served 
as  a  major  House  strategist  for  pro- 
gressive legislation.  He  has  played  an 
invaluable  role  in  assembling  the  coali- 
tions that  have  passed  the  major  do- 
mestic programs  of  this  generation,  in- 
cluding our  landmark  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. As  a  member  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, he  shares  my  concern  with  the 
need  for  America's  economic  renewal. 

More  than  for  his  considerable  legis- 
lative achievements,  however,  Dick 
will  be  remembered  for  his  concern  for 
the  House  as  EUi  institution.  As  father 
to  the  House  reform  movement,  he 
has  left  his  mark  on  younger  col- 
leagues, and  on  the  structure  and  pro- 


cedures of  the  House.  In  this  way, 
Dick's  contributions  to  this  body  will 
transcend  his  long  and  productive 
term  in  office. 

He  carries  with  him  into  retirement 
our  gratitude  for  his  statesmanship, 
our  appreciation  for  his  friendship, 
and  our  best  wishes  for  a  long  and 
happy  postcongressional  career.* 

*  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  tre- 
mendous respect  and  admiration  for  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body, 
the  Honorable  Richard  Bolling  of 
Missouri. 

Dick  Bolling  is  leaving  the  House 
at  the  end  of  this  session,  but  his  serv- 
ice here  wiU  be  long  remembered.  I 
have  served  with  Dick  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  since  1965,  and  it  has 
been  a  true  pleasure. 

Dick  is  a  brilliant  man,  whose  intel- 
lect and  political  skill  will  remain  a 
benchmark  for  those  who  follow  him 
to  this  body.  His  dedication  has  made 
him  an  outstanding  Representative  for 
his  people,  and  his  leadership  has  had 
a  significant  impact  on  this  House. 
The  fundamental  operations  of  this 
Congress  have  been  markedly  changed 
due  to  reforms  he  authored  and  stand- 
ards he  has  set. 

Dick  is  a  persuasive  spokesman  for 
his  party's  views  on  national  issues. 
We  may  have  been  adversaries  from 
time  to  time,  as  controversial  issues 
moved  through  this  institution,  but  we 
never  have  been  enemies.  Dick  Boll- 
ing is  a  formidable  opponent,  but  one 
who  always  conducts  himself  with  gen- 
tlemanly courtesy  and  fairness. 

My  admiration  for  Dick  have  in- 
creased with  each  year  we  have  served 
together.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
voice  will  remain  in  our  consciences 
long  after  the  97th  Congress  brings  his 
career  among  us  to  an  end. 

Dick  Bolling's  presence  here  will  be 
missed,  but  his  contributions  to  this 
Congress  will  remain  with  us  for  years 
to  come.* 

*  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  my  distinguished 
chairman,  Richard  Bolling.  When  he 
leaves  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
session,  this  country  will  lose  an  able 
and  effective  Representative  of  the 
people,  and  this  House  will  lose  a  man 
of  honor,  integrity,  and  Intelligence.  I 
will  miss  his  steady  hand,  his  level 
head,  and  his  unparalleled  devotion  to 
this  institution  that  is  this  House. 

When  I  first  entered  Congress  in 
1979, 1  was  given  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility. I  became  only  the  second  Demo- 
cratic freshman  Member  in  this  centu- 
ry to  be  appointed  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  Richard  Bolling 
who  became  my  tutor  in  the  legislative 
process  and  who  selflessly  imparted 
his  wisdom  gained  through  his  long 
and  devoted  service  to  his  constitu- 
ents, his  country,  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.   I   am   indeed   fortu- 
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nate   to   have   had   this  man   as  my 
chainnan  and  my  teacher. 

However,  Dick  Bolling  has  not  left 
us  yet.  The  coming  months  will  be  dif- 
ficult ones  for  this  body  and  I  for  one 
am  gratified  that  he  will  be  here  to 
assist  us  as  we  grapple  with  the  enor- 
mous problems  facing  our  Nation.  His 
compassion  and  devotion  to  democrat- 
ic principles  will  serve  this  country 
well  in  1982  and  his  legacy  will  serve 
as  a  guidepost  for  those  of  us  who  will 
serve  in  future  Congresses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  saying  "thank 
you"  does  not  seem  adequate.  You  are 
a  great  American  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  served  with  you  and  prouder  still 
to  call  youmy  friend.* 
•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  congres- 
sional career  of  Richard  Bolling.  For 
the  last  3  years  I  have  had  the  very 
special  privilege  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  had  the  ben- 
efit of  serving  under  its  chairman, 
Dick  Bollinc.  This  has  been  a  rare 
and  special  privilege  indeed,  since  I 
have  met  no  one  during  my  tenure  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  more 
knowledgeable  or  more  protective  of 
the  precedents  and  procedures  of  this 
great  institution.  Dick  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  the  impor- 
tance of,  and  power  wielded  by  a  thor- 
ough understanding,  appreciation,  and 
utilization  of  the  rules  that  govern 
this  august  body.  He  has  not  used  this 
knowledge  and  subsequent  power 
frivolously,  or  to  further  his  own  per- 
sonal position  but  has  displayed  his 
prowess  in  the  name  of  Justness  and 
equitability. 

Dick's  desire  to  better  the  inner 
workings  of  the  House  and  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  legislative  process 
has  been  well  documented  through  his 
legislative  career.  His  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  secure.  Years  from  now  historians 
and  political  scholars  alike  would  be 
remiss  in  their  writings  if  they  neglect- 
ed to  mention  the  contributions  and 
insights  provided  by  Dick  Bolling. 

All  the  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee who  have  served  with  him,  as 
weU  as  the  Members  who  have  testi- 
fied before  him,  can  verify  that  Dick 
Bolling's  desire  for  fairness,  equity, 
and  evenhandedness  is  without  ques- 
tion and  beyond  reproach.  All  of  us 
have  committed  the  Golden  Rule  to 
memory,  but  not  everyone  makes  such 
a  commitment  to  his  life  and  his  work. 
Dick  BoLLiifo  has  made  this  commit- 
ment. 

The  void  left  by  his  retirement  will 
not  be  filled  easily,  if  at  all.  During  my 
years  on  the  Rules  Committee,  Dick 
Bolung  has  been  both  a  knowledgea- 
ble teacher  and  valued  friend.  I  feel 
certain  of  his  continued  success  in 
future  endeavors,  but  his  friendship 
and  leadership  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  sorely  missed.* 


•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dick 
Bolling  has  been  called  the  intellectu- 
al father  of  the  reform  movement  and 
a  master  strategist.  These  two  descrip- 
tions accurately  reflect  the  outstand- 
ing qualities  and  contributions  of  the 
dean  of  the  Missouri  delegation.  I  am 
honored  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  a 
close  and  well-deserving  friend. 

Dick  Bolling  and  I  have  served  to- 
gether In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  over  27  years.  In  that  time, 
through  four  Speaker,  of  the  House 
and  seven  Presidents,  Dick  stands  out 
as  a  tower  of  integrity  and  a  beacon  of 
brilliance.  No  one  I  have  served  with 
has  been  better  equipped  intellectual- 
ly to  meet  and  master  the  complexities 
of  congressional  action  and  politics. 
His  unique  combination  of  integrity 
and  knowledge  makes  him  a  formida- 
ble foe  and  a  valued  ally. 

My  first  year  in  the  House  was 
Dick's  first  year  on  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  He  was,  of  course,  eventu- 
ally to  become  its  chairman  and  to 
become  a  principal  draftsman  in  the 
reforms  to  make  the  House  a  more  re- 
sponsive institution.  A  believer  in  a 
strong  Speaker  and  an  active  majority 
caucus,  Dick  was  an  important  main- 
stay on  the  Rules  Committee  who  fa- 
cilitated the  passage  of  landmark  civil 
rights  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  for  24  years,  his  interest  in 
economics  long  predates  this  latest 
period  when  it  has  become  fashionable 
to  speak  about  deficits,  inflation,  and  a 
balanced  budget.  In  an  effort  to 
impose  accountability  on  an  old 
system  where  spending  bills  were 
passed  without  regard  to  their  cumula- 
tive effect,  Dick  played  a  leading  role 
in  designing  the  new  Federal  budget 
process. 

While  it  will  not  be  unusual  for  his- 
tory to  show  that  Richard  Bolling 
came  into  office  in  1948  as  a  reformer, 
it  will  indeed  be  unique  to  record  that 
his  fire  for  reform  has  not  died  over  33 
years.  I  know  that  I,  along  with  our 
colleagues,  wiU  miss  his  wisdom,  his  in- 
spiring insight,  and  his  personal 
warmth.* 

•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  Dick  Bolling.  We  are  all 
saddened  to  learn  of  Dick's  plans  of 
retirement  for  he  will  be  missed. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
with  Dick  Bolling  for  the  duration  of 
his  congressional  career.  Dick's  contri- 
butions to  this  body  are  innumerable 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  second  to  none.  We  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  leaned 
heavily  on  Dick  Bolling's  expertise  in 
bringing  our  bills  to  the  House  when 
circumstances  have  made  necessary. 

One  of  Dick's  outstanding  achieve- 
ments was  his  key  role  in  the  creation 


of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  and.  perhaps  more  importantly, 
as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
he  helped  us  live  with  the  Budget  Act 
after  its  key  protective  provisions  were 
set  aside.  The  Budget  Act  was  de- 
signed to  make  Congress  more  able  to 
determine  sound  fiscal  policy  and  es- 
tablish national  spending  priorities. 

The  work  of  Dick  Bolling  has  been 
exceptional.  We  will  all  miss  Dick 
Bolling  and  his  work  here,  and  wish 
him  well  in  all  future  endeavors.* 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  honoring  the  outstanding  con- 
gressional career  of  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  more  than  three  decades  of 
his  life  to  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice—Richard  Bolling,  of  Missouri. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1967,  it  was  Dick  Bolling  who  taught 
me  one  of  the  simplest,  yet  most  essen- 
tial, of  lessons:  How  to  get  votes  in  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  There  were  two 
steps,  he  said.  First,  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  basis  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present.  Second,  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  was  not  present. 

Even  many  veteran  legislators  still 
stumble  over  that  modest  procedure. 
In  my  own  case,  because  of  that  1 
minute  of  this  scholarly  man's  time, 
the  rule  has  been  fixed  and  simple  for 
me. 

Dick's  mastery  of  the  most  minute 
detail  of  the  legislative  process  is  leg- 
endary, and  his  splendid  service  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  remain  a  legacy  of  exemplary 
leadership. 

Dick  Bolling  is  not  only  a  gifted 
teacher,  but  a  lasting  friend.  I  shall 
miss  his  wise  counsel  and  welcomed 
presence  in  these  Halls.* 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  tribute  to  Congressman 
Richard  Bolung,  who  has  announced 
that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Mr.  Bolling  has  served  in  the 
House  for  over  32  years,  and  he  cur- 
rently continues  in  the  very  formida- 
ble task  as  chair  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Congressman  Bolling  has  stood  in 
this  very  Chamber  for  many  long 
hours  to  defend  those  principles  and 
practices  in  which  he  and  his  constitu- 
ents in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  believe.  Yet,  his  work 
was  not  limited  only  to  his  district. 
Chairman  Bolling  did  not  hesitate  to 
serve  strongly  as  a  House  Democratic 
leader,  to  address  many  issues  which 
dealt  with  the  need  for  fairness  and 
equity  for  all  citizens  throughout  this 
Nation. 

Chairman  Bolling  is  noted  with  re- 
spect for  his  arduous  work  in  the  area 
of  congressional  reform.  His  dedica- 
tion and  knowledge  in  this  area  were 
shared  with  many  in  his  numerous  ar- 
ticles and  two  books  on  the  subject.  Fi- 
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nally.  Congressman  Bolling  was 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  (1973-74)  which  produced 
a  blueprint  for  revising  and  moderniz- 
ing House  committee  structure  and 
procedures. 

Chairman  Bolling  is  a  respected 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. He  has  coauthored  a  book, 
"America's  Competitive  Edge,"  which 
addresses  the  renewal  of  America's 
economic  strength.  Such  work  once 
again  demonstrates  Mr.  Bolling's  will- 
ingness to  expand  his  work  beyond  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  Dick 
Bolling  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
civil  rights  battles  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  He  is  among  those  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  critical  legisla- 
tion, during  those  years,  which  em- 
bodied many  of  the  social  chajiges  of 
the  Johnson  and  Kennedy  administra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  have 
served  with  Chairman  Bolling  in  this 
House.  However,  I  do  know  that  he 
will  now  have  even  more  of  a  chance 
to  share  himself  with  many  others, 
through  his  writing  and  other  work.  I 
wish  him  the  very  best.* 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  honor 
Dick  Bolling,  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine,  as  he  begins  the  last  year  of 
his  remarkable  congressional  career. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body  for  the 
past  33  years  and  as  chairman  of  the 
prestigious  Rules  Committee,  Dick 
Bolling  has  provided  the  House  of 
Representatives,  his  constituents,  and 
the  United  States  with  distinguished 
service.  His  hard  work  and  relentless 
effort  helped  implement  many  mean- 
ingful pro£rrams  that  have  improved 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 
Dick  can  look  back  on  his  career  with 
a  strong  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
a  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction.  It  has 
been  a  job  well  done. 

I  have  the  deepest  respect  for  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  and  I  know 
from  listening  to  others  that  my  feel- 
ing is  shared.  I  will  miss  having  Dick 
Bolling  as  a  colleague. 

He  not  only  contributed  to  this 
Chamber  as  an  active  Member,  but  his 
constructive  critiques  and  progressive 
ideas  from  books  he  authored  have 
provided  a  framework  for  many  of  the 
positive  changes  in  the  way  Congress 
conducts  its  business.  He  has  shown 
that  one  man  with  good  ideas  and 
strong  convictions  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. I  wish  him  a  long  and  happy  re- 
tirement. God  bless  you,  Dick.  We  will 
miss  you.* 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Richard 
Bolling,  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  who  is  retiring  at  the  close 
of  the  97th  Congress  as  the  dean  of 
the  Missouri  congressional  delegation 
to  Congress.  It  has  been  a  truly  re- 
garding personal  experience  for  me  to 


have  known  him  as  a  colleague  and  I 
am  honored  to  have  served  with  him 
during  the  17  years  I  have  been  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dick  was  first  elected  to  the  81st 
Congress  in  1948.  and  was  reelected  to 
every  succeeding  Congress  until  the 
present  97th  Congress.  He  proved  him- 
self a  capable  legislator  and  fully 
worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
his  constituents  of  the  Fifth  Missouri 
Congressional  District.  He  is  a  dedicat- 
ed and  devoted  American,  and  a  Con- 
gressman of  outstanding  ability,  deep 
compassion,  and  courage. 

Congressman  Bolling's  diligent  ef- 
forts as  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  have  been  both  fruitful 
and  beneficial  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  and  these  successful  efforts 
have  made  America  a  more  prosperous 
and  productive  country.  He  authored 
two  books  on  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, entitled  "House  Out  of  Order" 
and  "Power  in  the  House,"  which  un- 
derscore his  depth  of  human  under- 
standing and  understanding  for  the 
elements  which  give  life  and  spirit  to 
our  system  of  government. 

Dick  Bolling's  inspiring  example 
will  be  missed  here  in  the  House,  be- 
cause seldom  does  one  find  a  man  of 
his  stature,  a  man  so  wholeheartedly 
dedicated  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  he  served.  I  extend  my 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Dick  for  a 
healthy  and  happy  retirement.* 
*  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure,  honor,  and  a  sense  of 
history  that  I  pay  tribute  to  a  most  in- 
fluential Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Congressman  Dick  Boll- 
ing, who — after  decades  of  service 
here— is  going  to  change  careers  next 
January. 

When  I  was  appointed  as  a  congres- 
sional page  in  1953,  Chairman  Bolling 
had  already  served  here  in  the  House 
for  4  years.  Never  would  I  have  imag- 
ined then  that  I  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  as  his  colleague  almost 
30  years  later  as  a  Member  of  the  Mis- 
souri delegation. 

Chairman  Bolling  has  probably  had 
as  much  if  not  more  influence  in  the 
House  than  any  Member  of  his  genera- 
tion, assembling  coalitions  to  pass 
major  domestic  programs  and  serving 
as  intellectual  father  to  the  reform 
movement  that  has  changed  this  insti- 
tution considerably  In  recent  years. 
Frankly,  he  and  I  are  not  of  politically 
or  ideologically  kindred  spirits,  but 
that  in  no  way  diminishes  my  respect 
for  his  leadership  or  his  political  or 
legislative  accomplishments,  and  he 
has  had  many.  We  are  probably  of  kin- 
dred spirits  on  matters  procedural,  in 
his  efforts  to  make  this  enduring  body 
functional  and  responsive  in  and  to 
our  day  and  age.  This  work  is  not  fin- 
ished. Chairman  Bolling.  as  I  am  sure 
you  are  keenly  aware.  When  you  leave 
this  body,  I  hope  it  will  give  you  satis- 
faction to  know  that  there  are  those 


of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  even  in 
the  junior  ranks,  who  intend  to  contin- 
ue to  work  to  reform  the  methods,  the 
procedures,  the  rules  of  this  body  to 
insure  fair  treatment  for  all;  to  permit 
the  majority  will  to  be  worked  while 
preserving  the  rights  of  the  minority; 
and,  most  importantly,  to  insure  that 
this  body  in  its  relation  to  the  people 
it  represents  functions  as  efficaciously 
as  the  term  "greatest  legislative  and 
deliberative  body  in  the  world"  sug- 
gests it  should. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  Chairman  Bolling  has 
been  fair  and  evenhanded.  He  has  had 
to  make  some  dif  icult  decisions,  but  he 
has  never  used  his  power  as  chairman 
to  block  legislation  he  did  not  support. 

Chairman  Bolling  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  less  senior  members  to 
more  actively  participate  in  the  legis- 
lative process.  For  this,  we  owe  Chair- 
man Bolling  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  am  sure  that  Chainnan  Bolling 
will  be  successful  in  all  of  his  future 
endeavors,  and  I  want  to  wish  him 
happiness,  good  health,  and  good  luck 
in  what  will  be  his  new  role  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  come  next  January. 

The  impact  Chairman  Bolling  has 
made  in  and  on  this  body  will  long  be 
remembered.* 

*  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Richard  Bolling  as  he  begins  this,  his 
last  year  of  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Throughout  his  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service,  this  man  has  been  a 
pillar  of  the  House  and  has  served  as 
an  excellent  example  of  leadership 
and  dedication  to  the  people  he  was 
elected  to  serve.  His  two  books  are 
basic  guides  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
understand  the  House  and  how  it 
works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  the  thou- 
sands of  people  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Bolling  on  such  an  illustrious  career 
and  in  expressing  gratitude  for  his 
endless  sense  of  service,  his  selfless 
contributions,  and  his  undying  com- 
mitment to  the  people  he  has  served 
for  so  long  and  so  well.* 

*  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  who  came  to  the  House  with 
Richard  Bolling  in  1949,  I  feel  quali- 
fied and  compelled  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  remarkable  man  and  his 
contributions  to  this  body. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  sub- 
scribe fully  to  the  idea  that  Dick 
Bolling  is  a  legislative  genius.  That 
genius  was  apparent  even  in  his  very 
early  years  here  and  to  me,  his  re- 
markably wise  and  often  seeniingly  in- 
tuitive perceptions  of  the  legislative 
and  political  process  were  and  are 
simply  amazing.  But  there  have  been  a 
fair  number  of  very  intelligent  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  in  my  view,  it  is 
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the  character  and  basic  humanity  of 
Richard  Bolling  that  make  him  one 
of  the  very  few  truly  great  Congress- 
men of  the  20th  century. 

We  are  losing  a  man  who  loves  the 
House,  its  rules,  its  mores,  its  charac- 
ter and  I  think  perhaps  even  its  weak- 
nesses. I  will  miss  him.  We  owe  him 
much  and  all  of  us  who  have  served 
with  Richard  Bollinc  can  say  we 
know  one  really  great  man  in  Wash- 
ington.* 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
participate  in  the  tribute  to  our  es- 
teemed colleague  and  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  Richard  Bolling. 
During  his  33  years  of  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Missou- 
ri and  the  Congress.  Richard  Bolling 
has  been  an  effective  and  dedicated 
public  servant. 

Over  the  years  of  his  service.  Dick 
Bolling  has  been  recognized  for  his 
tremendous  intellectual  capacity.  He 
has  been  a  master  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  as  well  as  a  keen  observer  of  the 
functionings  of  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion. Many  of  the  great  procedural  re- 
forms of  the  House  have  come  as  a 
direct  result  of  his  efforts. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Conunit- 
tee  on  Committees,  he  lead  an  Indepth 
study  of  the  committee  system  and 
rules  of  the  House.  As  a  direct  result 
of  his  work,  many  of  the  reforms  of 
the  midseventles  were  adopted.  It  is 
because  of  his  work  and  dedication 
that  many  of  our  committees  now 
work  with  a  subcommittee  structure. 
We  all  have  to  thank  him  for  his  ef- 
forts to  democratize  this  Institution 
and  Insure  that  power  is  not  concen- 
trated, but  rather  shared. 

His  skill  as  a  parliamentarian,  both 
as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  has 
been  witnessed  by  all  of  us.  But  prob- 
ably the  greatest  tribute  to  his  grasp 
of  the  parliamentary  system  under 
which  we  work  is  the  repeated  faith 
the  leadership  has  put  in  him  by  plac- 
ing him  in  the  chair  during  key  legisla- 
tive debates.  Not  only  has  he  demon- 
strated his  understanding  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  while  sitting  in 
the  chair,  but  his  commanding  pres- 
ence has  served  to  maintain  order 
when  chaos  would  surely  have  pre- 
vailed had  he  not  been  in  the  chair. 

We  will  all  certainly  miss  his  intel- 
lect, skill,  and  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  House.  But  probably  the 
greatest  loss  will  be  that  of  a  treasured 
colleague  and  friend.* 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Dick  Bolling  for  over  25 
years.  During  that  time.  I  can  vividly 
remember  the  Impact  that  he  had  as  a 
relatively  new  Member  of  Congress  in 
his  early  years  and  how  his  influence 
has  grown. 

I  feel  the  work  that  he  did  in  his  34 
years  in  Congress  has  been  extremely 
important.  When  I  was  elected  as  a 


Member  of  the  97th  Congress,  the 
impact  that  Dick  Bolling  had  on  the 
legislative  process  became  even  more 
apparent  to  me.  It  was  the  ground- 
work that  Mr.  Bolling  laid  early  in  his 
career  that  allowed  new  Members  such 
as  myself  to  fully  participate  at  the 
committee  level  and  on  the  floor  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  Mr.  Bolling's 
accomplishments  have  had  a  very  im- 
portant effect  on  the  manner  in  which 
business  is  conducted  in  this  august 
body. 

His  importance  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  was  a  great  in- 
fluence in  allowing  new  members  of 
the  delegation  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  serve  on  the  committees  that  they 
felt  were  of  importance  to  their  dis- 
tricts. 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  Mr.  Boll- 
ing for  the  tremendous  help  he  has 
been  to  me  and  to  other  Members.  I 
am  confident  that  his  influence  here 
will  remain  while  he  personally  will  be 
missed.* 

*  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  service  of  our  retiring 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Dick  Boll- 
ing, of  Missouri. 

Dick  is  known  by  his  colleagues  for 
his  great  Integrity  and  sound  judg- 
ment. His  chairmanship  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  been  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  all  of  us.  His  perceptive  in- 
sights and  broad  experience  in  the 
committee's  important  responsibility 
will  be  hard  to  replace. 

Dick  Bou,ing  has  served  his  district 
for  over  30  years,  as  a  voice  of  reason 
and  sound  public  policy.  Dick's  experi- 
ence and  understanding  of  the  law 
have  added  great  strength  to  this  Con- 
gress. And  above  all,  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  unquestioned  integrity  and  compe- 
tence. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  wishing  him 
every  happiness  in  the  years  ahead.  I 
assure  him  that  he  will  be  missed  here 
in  the  House.* 

*  Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
considerable  pleasure  in  participating 
in  this  special  order  to  honor  my 
chairman,  colleague,  and  good  friend, 
the  dean  of  our  Missouri  delegation, 
Richard  Bolling. 

Dick  Bolling  has  served  his  State 
and  Nation  well,  as  a  citizen,  soldier, 
teacher,  legislator,  and  even  as  an  ath- 
letic coach.  I  am  not  certain  what  kind 
of  record  his  teams  compiled  but  I 
would  submit  that  they  not  only 
would  have  known  how  to  play  the 
game  but  also  would  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  rules  as  well.  Subse- 
quently, any  team  coached  by  Dick 
Bolling  would  undoubtedly  have 
more  winners  than  losers. 

As  a  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  I  have  found  the 
chairman  to  be  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  his  party's  position  while  always 
giving  all  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
This  comes  from  many  years  of  service 


in  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
comity  is  a  way  of  life  and  the  ability 
to  count  the  votes  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  strong  leadership. 

The  publication  "Politics  in  Amer- 
ica" noted  that  during  his  more  than 
30  years  in  the  House,  Richard  has  ex- 
erted considerable  influence  over  the 
legislative  process  of  the  House.  It  de- 
scribed him  as  the  "intellectual  father 
of  the  reform  movement  that  changed 
the  institution  in  the  1970's."  Certain- 
ly he  has  made  a  mark  on  the  Con- 
gress that  will  endure  for  many,  many 
years  after  he  has  left  these  Cham- 
bers. 

I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  retirement 
plans  of  our  colleague,  but  I  assume 
that  following  a  period  of  reflection  of 
his  work  in  this  body,  another  book 
will  be  forthcoming  to  join  the  two  he 
has  already  produced.  And,  I  would 
imagine,  that  the  fishing  plugs  I  pre- 
sented him  a  few  weeks  ago  will  even- 
tually be  put  to  good  use.  Undoubted- 
ly, we  will  be  seeing  quite  a  bit  of  Dick 
Bolling  in  the  Seventh  District  where 
our  fishing  waters  are  among  the  best 
in  the  country. 

We  wish  for  Richard  Bolling  the 
best.  May  his  retirement  be  relaxed 
and  enjoyable.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  Missouri  delegation  and  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  to  honor  Dick 
Bolling,  as  he  begins  his  last  year  of 
congressional  service.  I  learned  of  his 
decision  not  to  seek  reelection  with 
sorrow,  and  I  look  back  on  his  years  in 
Congress  with  a  great  deal  of  respect. 

Dick  Bollinc  Is  a  man  whose  inter- 
ests have  ranged  over  a  variety  of 
areas— he  has  been  honored  for  his 
contribution  to  the  fields  of  law,  art, 
athletics  and  political  science.  His 
widespread  Interests  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  Dick  Bolling  is,  above  all,  a 
strategist.  He  is  committed  to  political 
process  and  legislative  technique  as 
the  essential  means  to  an  end,  and  he 
has  never  limited  himself  to  a  single 
area  of  interest. 

Bolling  was  instrumental  in  formu- 
lating the  new  budget  system,  and  in 
softening  the  existing  seniority 
system.  He  protected  the  1957  civil 
rights  legislation  when  it  was  in 
danger  being  buried  in  committee. 
And,  he  gave  rise  to  the  first  vote  to 
put  the  House  on  record  as  supporting 
restoration  of  minimum  social  security 
benefits— this  technique  may  have 
been  the  most  important  impetus  in 
getting  actual  legislative  change. 

Dick  has  always  shown  us  a  con- 
tempt for  rhetoric  over  detail.  His 
work  to  change  the  committee  system 
and  make  voting  procedures  on  the 
floor  more  accountable  attest  to  his 
belief  in  the  Importance  in  the  way  a 
thing  is  done,  and  his  expertise  in  the 
art  of  strategy. 

The  Rules  Committee  chairman  is  a 
strong  party  man  and  he  taught  many 
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of  us  the  meaning  of  party  loyalty. 
Yet  he  is  individualistic  in  his  ap- 
proach to  issues  and  always  encour- 
ages personal  decisions  in  others.  Dick 
is  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
dedication;  he  is  a  perfectionist  whose 
opinions  and  strategies  will  always  in- 
fluence me. 

I  understand  that  Dick  is  retiring  to 
write  a  "modem  version  of  Machiavel- 
li."  I  think  he  underestimates  himself 
in  the  comparison.  He  Is  one  person 
whose  political  advice  I  will  always 
listen  to  with  a  great  deal  of  trust.* 
*  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  the  special  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  Richard  Bolling,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  the 
Rules  Committee  for  the  past  year 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dick  Boll- 
ing. Although  I  am  still  a  newcomer  to 
the  committee,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  many  contributions  Dick  Bolling 
has  made,  both  the  the  committee  and 
to  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  have  served  on  the  committee 
during  his  chairmanship. 

Dick  Bolling  is  one  of  those  rare 
figures  in  legislative  history  who  al- 
ready is  a  legend  in  his  own  time.  Even 
a  new  member  of  the  committee  like 
me  knows  that  Dick  Bolling  Is  an  In- 
stitution—a  man  who  has  made  his 
mark  in  the  House  and  helped  to 
shape  the  course  of  the  legislative 
process. 

He  has  brought  to  his  chairmanship 
a  deep  appreciation  for  history  and  an 
enduring  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
the  House  and  Its  procedures.  He  has 
always  been  aware  that  even  the 
smallest  procedural  skirmish  can  have 
lasting  irnplications  for  the  manner  in 
which  future  Congresses  conduct 
themselves. 

He  has  treated  the  rules  of  the 
House  with  great  respect,  and  worked 
to  insure  procedural  fair  play  and  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  minori- 
ty on  any  given  issue.  He  has  loved 
this  Institution  too  much  to  tolerate 
the  abuse  of  its  processes. 

I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that 
Dick  Bolling  simply  cannot  be  re- 
placed. No  chairman  in  the  future  will 
be  able  to  duplicate  his  special  style, 
humor,  and  intellect.  We  may  have 
other  great  chairmen,  but  we  will 
never  have  another  Dick  Bolling.  He 
is  one  of  a  kind. 

While  Dick  will  be  missed  by  the 
entire  House,  those  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee are  certainly  going  to  miss  him 
the  most.  I  wish  Dick  well  as  he  looks 
forward  to  retirement,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  he  will  stay  in  close  touch 
with  us.  His  public  service  may  take  a 
new  form,  but  I  am  confident  that  his 
contributions  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  House  are  far  from  over.  I  hope 
that  he  will  find  happiness  and  fulfill- 
ment in  the  years  to  come.* 


*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  Congressman  Richard  Boll- 
ing leaves  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  the  institution  will  lose 
one  of  its  strongest  admirers  and  sup- 
porters. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  and  a  true  scholar  of  the 
legislative  system  and  the  House  itself, 
he  is  without  equal.  And,  he  has  re- 
tained this  position  of  utmost  respect 
while  still  being  true  to  the  ideals  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  Institution 
needs  the  Dick  Boilings  to  keep  it  vital 
and  true  to  itself  and  the  American 
people  it  serves.  Dick  Bolling's  shoes 
will  not  be  easily  filled. 

During  his  17  terms  in  the  House, 
Dick  Bolling  has  come  to  exemplify 
the  highest  standards  of  stateman- 
ship,  leadership,  and  integrity.  He  has 
paved  the  way  for  reform  and  contin- 
ually challenged  House  practices  and 
procedures. 

While  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
him,  I  have  never  questioned  his  sin- 
cerity or  motives.  Dick  Bolling  will  be 
sorely  missed,  and  I  will  be  among 
those  who  will  miss  him  most.* 

*  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  first  of  the  many 
special  orders  of  farewell  that  will 
take  place  this  year  should  be  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  our  feelings 
about  Richard  Bolling  of  Missouri. 
For  in  this  generation  no  Member  has 
brought  more  respect  to  this  House. 

If  it  were  the  custom  for  a  Member 
of  this  body  to  be  given  a  most-valua- 
ble-player award,  as  Is  done  in  the 
world  of  sports.  Richard  Bolling 
would  have  won  the  award  many 
times. 

Long  before  I  was  elected  to  the 
House  myself.  I  knew  of  Dick  Boll- 
ing's outstanding  role.  I  knew  also 
that  he  had  played  a  leading  part  In 
the  fight  within  the  American  Veter- 
ans Committee  to  prevent  that  organi- 
zation from  being  taken  over  by  the 
extreme  left  wing. 

In  my  first  year  in  the  House.  I 
watched  in  something  akin  to  awe  as 
Mr.  Bolling  presided,  with  skill,  pa- 
tience, firmness,  and  total  command  of 
the  rules,  over  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  This  experience 
was  repeated  many  times  as  Speakers 
selected  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
to  preside  when  a  skilled  Parliamen- 
tarian was  especially  needed. 

In  the  early  1970's  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  closely  with  Dick 
Bolling  on  a  task  force  set  up  by  the 
Democratic  Study  Group  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  about  the  rigid 
system  of  selecting  Democratic  com- 
mittee chairmen  solely  on  the  basis  of 
seniority.  From  that  task  force  came 
the  idea  of  setting  up  a  strong  Demo- 
cratic Steering  and  Policy  Committee, 
which  would  serve  among  other  things 
as  the  Democratic  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees and  which  was  given  the  re- 


sponsibility of  recommending  commit- 
tee chairpersons  to  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  taking  into  account  seniority 
but  not  bound  by  it. 

Dick  Bolling  has  been  not  only  by 
all  odds  the  House's  leading  expert  on 
our  rules,  but  he  also  has  a  love  and 
respect  for  the  House  as  an  institution 
that  is,  I  think,  unique.  I  say  this 
knowing  full  well  that  he  wrote  distin- 
guished books  and  articles  criticizing 
the  performance  of  the  House  as  a  leg- 
islative body.  His  criticisms  were  never 
solely  negative,  but  were  always  ac- 
companied by  constructive  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

It  was  highly  appropriate  that, 
toward  the  end  of  his  House  career, 
Mr.  Bolling  should  have  succeeded  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  but  it  is  a  corresponding  pity 
that  his  service  in  that  capacity  should 
be  so  short.  Not  surprisingly,  during 
his  chairmanship  Mr.  Bolling  has  de- 
veloped Imaginative  techniques  for 
bringing  some  kind  of  discipline  and 
control  to  the  floor  consideration  of 
complicated  and  controversial  bills. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Dick  Bolling 
has  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from 
the  House,  but  I  am  sure  that  his  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  is  far  from  over.  I 
wish  him  well  in  whatever  he  under- 
takes.* 

*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Dick  Bolling.  I  want  to  es- 
pecially commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Gephardt,  for  his  fore- 
sight in  scheduling  this  special  order 
in  January.  The  record  of  these  pro- 
ceedings should  provide  an  interesting 
reference  for  Dick  as  the  session  pro- 
gresses, the  pace  becomes  more  fren- 
zied, and  passions  rise. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  serve  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  Dick  Bolling. 
Few  Members  in  the  history  of  this 
body  could  match  his  zeal,  his  dedica- 
tion, or  his  legislative  skill.  He  is  a 
man  of  conviction  who  possesses  an 
uncommon  ability  to  translate  convic- 
tion Into  useful  action. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  leave  this 
House  with  the  feeling  that  our  serv- 
ice here  has  made  a  difference. 
Whether  it  is  through  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  which  we  are  particularly 
proud,  or  an  issue  with  which  we  are 
closely  identified,  I  think  that  most  of 
us  hope  that  we  will  leave  a  record 
demonstrating  that  our  work  has  been 
of  special  value.  During  his  career, 
Dick  Bolling  has  had  a  hand  in  shap- 
ing some  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lation of  our  time.  His  legislative 
acumen,  as  displayed  in  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Rules  Committee,  has 
earned  him  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues. His  reputation  as  a  legislator 
is  secure.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
contributions  for  which  Dick  Bolling 
will   be   most   remembered   when   he 
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leaves  the  House  will  be  those  he  has 
made  to  the  institution  itself. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  byproducts 
of  our  frantic  schedule  is  that  it  does 
not  encourage  Members  of  Congress  to 
give  much  thought  to  the  manner  in 
which  Congress  operates.  Dick  Boll- 
iMG,  however,  has  never  been  content 
to  accept  the  notion  that  the  institu- 
tion of  Congress  is  not  susceptible  to 
change.  He  has  devoted  years  of  his 
life  to  a  study  of  the  history  of  the 
House  and  the  mechanisms  by  which 
it  performs  its  tasks.  When  that  study 
led  him  to  conclude  that  changes  in 
the  structure  of  the  House  could  im- 
prove its  operation,  he  was  not  afraid 
to  advocate  those  changes.  The  House 
that  Dick  Bolling  will  leave  at  the 
end  of  this  session  is  truly  different 
from  the  one  in  which  he  served  as  a 
freshman.  The  most  important  differ- 
ences are  ones  which  he  played  a  cen- 
tral role  in  creating,  and  it  will  be  by 
them  that  he  is  most  remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  may  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  recent  years.  Dick  Boll- 
ing's  wisdom  and  guidance  will  be  val- 
uable commodities  in  the  days  ahead.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
the  difficult  problems  with  which  we 
will  be  faced  as  he  completes  a  distin- 
guished career  in  service  to  the 
Nation.* 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Dick  Bolling  will  be  retiring  from 
Congress  this  year.  He  has  chosen  not 
to  run  for  office  again,  but  will  instead 
write  a  book  on  power  that  I  am  sure 
will  outsell  Machiavelli's. 

We  have  called  this  special  order 
several  months  in  advance  of  Dick's 
leaving.  The  reason  is  that  he  is  going 
to  dislike  the  whole  panoly  of  eulogy 
so  much  that  it  is  better  to  get  it  over 
with  now,  rather  than  spoil  his  last 
days  here  with  fulsome  praise. 

Dick  Bolling  would  not  like  that  be- 
cause he  is  a  modest  man.  He  is  a  dedi- 
cated fisherman,  as  I  am,  and  who  has 
ever  heard  a  fisherman  brag?  There- 
fore, I  know  he  is  modest. 

He  is,  in  fact,  so  modest  that  the 
Rules  Committee  hearing  room  would 
not  now— nor  indeed  ever— have  a  por- 
trait of  its  latest  chairman  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  Dick  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  sit  for  his  portrait  as  a 
ploy  to  get  his  beloved  wife  Jim  to  sit 
for  hers.  This  remarkable  woman,  who 
had  no  vanity,  would  not  agree  to  have 
hers  done  unless  he  did.  And  that  is 
why  the  hearing  room  is  graced  as  it  is 
with  a  likeness  of  the  chairman- 
casual,  jaimty,  and  exuding  confi- 
dence. 

Dick  Bolling  is  modest,  and  he  is  a 
man  with  a  heart  which,  I  might  add, 
he  had  even  before  his  recent  cardiac 
surgery.  Rumors  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding he  did  not  have  a  heart 
implant.  What  beats  within  his  chest 
has  been  described  as  a  "solid,  liberal 
heart"  by  Richard  Cohen  in  the  Na- 


tional Journal.  I  told  him,  "Dick,  if  it 
ain't  broke,  dont  fix  it,  "  but  he  went 
ahead  anyuay  and  became  a  fellow 
member  of  the  cardiac  surgery  club  of 
Capitol  HiU. 

I  wanted  to  reach  for  some  levity 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  because,  inevitable 
as  this  time  must  be— for  sooner  or 
later,  of  course,  Dick  would  have  re- 
tired—it is  still  almost  impossible  to 
contemplate  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives without  Richard  Bolling.  It  is 
impossible,  and  painful  as  well,  for 
Dick  Bolling  is  not  only  a  brilliant 
legislator  esteemed  by  all  of  us,  he  is  a 
loved,  close  friend  of  mine. 

We  might  find  a  clue  to  what  has 
driven  Dick  to  such  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments if  we  look  at  an  article 
he  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  year  ago.  a  lecture  delivered 
by  biologist  Lewis  Thomas,  author  of 
"The  Lives  of  a  Cell."  The  lecture  is 
entitled  "On  the  Uses  of  Biology,"  and 
Dick  called  it  one  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  thoughtful  statements 
about  our  world  and  our  condition 
that  he  had  ever  seen. 

Dr.  Thomas  says: 

I  am  willing  to  predict,  uncertainly,  provi- 
sionally, that  there  is  one  central,  universal 
aspect  of  human  behavior,  genetically  set  by 
our  very  nature,  biologically  governed,  driv- 
ing each  of  us  along.  Depending  on  how  one 
looks  at  it.  It  can  be  defined  as  the  urge  to 
be  useful.  This  urge  drives  society  along. 
sets  our  behaviour  as  individuals  and  In 
groups,  invents  all  our  myths,  writes  our 
poetry,  composes  our  music. 

I  think  it  was  truly  this  elemental 
and  exalted  drive  to  be  useful  that  led 
Dick  Bolling  to  make  an  imprint  on 
this  House  of  Representatives  that  has 
been  unlike  any  other  imprint. 

Since  1949,  he  has  applied  his  21- 
jewel  mind,  his  cool,  astringent  judg- 
ment—in the  words  of  Dennis  Pamey 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal— to  the  in- 
stitutional problems  of  Congress.  His 
books,  "Power  in  the  House"  and 
"House  Out  of  Order,"  are  well  known, 
and  an  eager  audience  is  assured  for 
the  book  he  will  write  upon  retiring. 

He  leaves  us  the  valuable  legacy  of 
his  optimism  about  the  capabilities  of 
Congress,  if  the  institution,  as  the  pri- 
mary instrument  of  democracy,  can 
keep  itself  in  tune  with  and  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  times.  He  has  also 
warned  how  dangerous  it  could  be  if 
Congress  becomes  fossilized,  rigid, 
overextravagant,  or  if  it  puts  the  inter- 
ests of  a  few  ahead  of  the  national 
good. 

Addressing  the  first  Workshop  on 
Congressional  Oversight  in  1978,  he 
forcefully  stated  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  get  its  house  in  order: 

If  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  perform  our 
function  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
not  with  absolute  efficiency— I  do  not 
expect  that— but  with  reasonable  efficiency 
and  reasonable  economy,  then  the  people 
are  going  to  get  rid  of  us.  And  as  soon  as 
they  get  rid  of  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives—in my  opinion— we  are  going  to  end 


up  with  an  all-powerful  President  and  at 
that  point  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  the 
beginnings  of  totalitarianism. 

Dick  has  always  been  the  champion 
of  Congress.  He  has  applied  his  formi- 
dable intellect  to  searching  for  ways  to 
improve  congressional  health,  vigor, 
and  viability,  particularly  vis-a-vis  the 
executive  branch. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  list  all 
his  accomplishments;  most  of  them 
are  well  known.  Structurally,  he  was 
the  major  architect  of  the  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  Legislatively,  he  was  one  of 
the  driving  forces  behind  the  impor- 
tant civil  rights  legislation  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century. 

He  is  a  consummate  politician,  but 
he  refuses  to  compromise  his  princi- 
ples, one  of  which  is  a  deep  belief  in 
equal  rights  and  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  legislative  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  these  ends. 

During  the  Vietnam  war,  he  op- 
posed the  college  deferment  for  the 
draft,  feeling  that  the  burden  of  mili- 
tary service  was  being  unfairly  distrib- 
uted. Dick  favored  a  national  lottery 
instead. 

As  one  of  the  six  members  of  the 
subcommittee  appointed  to  develop  an 
ethics  code  for  the  House,  Dick 
upheld  the  view,  which  ultimately  tri- 
umphed, that  a  code  of  behavior  for 
Members  should  confine  itself  to 
standards  of  official  conduct,  rather 
than  the  all-encompassing  standards 
of  conduct.  If  he  had  not  insisted  on 
this  point,  the  barn  door  would  have 
swung  open  to  all  manner  of  witch 
hunts. 

I  have  to  return  to  the  lecture  by 
Lewis  Thomas  that  Dick  inserted  in 
the  Record.  Our  main  worry  as 
humans,  Thomas  says,  is  how  to  be 
single,  sentient  beings,  "fully  aware  of 
being  aware  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
working  parts  of  a  social  species." 

Thomas  says  that  as  social  creatures 
we  are  at  our  best  listening,  intently 
and  all  together,  to  music  in  a  concert 
hall. 

Dick  Bolling's  genius,  it  seems  to 
me,  derives  fi-om  his  belief  that  we 
have  the  potential  to  be  equally  at  our 
best,  as  the  working  parts  of  a  social 
species,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  think  this  is  so.  I  also  think  that  if 
we  ever  realize  our  finest  capabilities 
as  an  organ  of  democracy,  a  great  deal 
of  credit  should  go  to  Dick  Bolling.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
retirement  of  Congressman  Dick 
Bolling  at  the  end  of  this  year  will 
mark  the  end  of  a  distinguished  con- 
gressional career  and  will  leave  a  defi- 
nite void  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  this  tribute  to  Dick  Bolling,  chair- 
man of  our  Rules  Committee,  a  posi- 
tion to  which  he  has  brought  the  in- 


sight of  a  scholar  and  the  abilities  of  a 
craftsman  politician  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  outstanding  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  1948. 
Dick  Bolling  has  moved,  with  grace 
and  ease,  at  the  highest  levels  of 
power  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  that  period.  Over  the  years, 
Dick  Bolling  has  lent  his  consider- 
able skills  in  the  development  of  legis- 
lation that  has  benefited  the  Nation, 
his  State  of  Missouri,  and  his  constitu- 
ents in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  that  State. 

As  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  and  as  a  Hispanic 
Member  of  Congress,  I  know  I  speak 
for  my  constituents  when  we  bid  a 
fond  adieu  to  Dick  Bolling.  His 
record  on  behalf  of  minority  groups 
and  in  the  forefront  of  every  issue  con- 
fronting the  less  advantaged  in  our  so- 
ciety is  one  that  will  shine  many  years 
beyond  his  departure  from  Congress. 

Missouri  is  known  to  all  of  us  as  the 
"Show  Me"  State,  a  fact  reflected  on 
its  license  plates  and  a  theory  em- 
bodied in  the  adage  that  if  you  can 
convince  a  person  from  Missouri  that 
something  is  true,  he  or  she  will  be 
convinced  for  life. 

DiCH  Bolling  has  shown  us  that  you 
can  be  a  scholar  and  a  legislator,  a 
person  with  insight  into  the  future 
and  also  an  individual  unerringly  dili- 
gent in  the  day-to-day  performance  of 
legislative  tasks  and  skills.  We  wish 
Dick  Bolling  the  best  in  his  future 
endeavors.* 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  a  number  of  statements  that 
have  been  sent  by  Members  who,  un- 
fortunately, could  not  be  here  today, 
and  all  of  them  will  be  included  under 
the  unanimous  consent  request  that  I 
just  made.  There  is  one  statement  that 
one  Member  asked  me  to  read  because 
of  his  long  and  close  relationship  with 
Richard  Bolling,  and  he  was  very  dis- 
tressed that  he  could  not  be  here 
today.  Therefore,  I  want  to  read  that 
statement  into  the  Record.  It  is  a 
statement  by  the  Member  from  Colo- 
rado, (Mr.  WiRTH). 

His  statement  says  this:  As  today  we 
honor  Richard  Bolling,  a  number  of 
impressions  flash  across  my  mind: 

My  first  meeting,  when  as  a  student, 
,  I  heard  Dick  transmit  that  character- 
istic blunt,  perceptive  fascination  with 
the  Congress  that  I  later  came  to 
know  so  well; 

Evenings  at  the  Bollings,  sharing 
the  quick  and  learned  conversation 
with  Jim  and  Dick; 

Reform  battles  in  the  Congress,  with 
so  many  of  us  looking  to  Dick  for  a 
reading  on  the  limits  to  what  we  could 
do; 

Long  afternoons  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee Office,  hearing  of  our  history 
as  an  institution,  and  the  decent  and 
democratic  commitments  that  are  so 
much  a  part  of  it; 


Our  great  sense  of  loss  when  Jim 
died,  for  she  and  Dick  together  had 
meant  so  much  to  Wren  and  me— and 
she  alone  had  taught  us  both; 

And  now  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
that  comes  to  us  who  stay  here.  We 
have  been  well  coached,  the  tradition 
is  there,  the  commitment  to  what  is 
right  in  this  country  has  been  reflect- 
ed in  one  man. 

We  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  us,  and 
we  thank  you,  Dick  Bolling,  and  we 
thank  Jim,  for  your  great  help. 

D  1540 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
would  echo  all  of  the  sentiments  that 
were  in  what  I  think  is  a  very  touching 
and    meaningful    statement    by    Tim 

WiRTH. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt)  for 
his  words.  I  especially  appreciate  t>eing 
able  to  be  a  small  part  of  this  special 
order  for  our  retiring  colleague  Dick 
Bolling,  together  with  Dick  Gep- 
hardt. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  wisdom.  We  all  know  there 
is  no  substitute  for  friendship  and  we 
have  learned  from  hearing  the  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  ours  today  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  Dick  Boll- 
ing. Dick  Bolling  is  a  great  Congress- 
man, he  is  a  great  friend,  he  is  a  great 
Missourian,  and  he  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can. One  of  the  thrills  of  my  life  is 
being  able  to  serve  with  him  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S 
MONETARY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 
*  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Satur- 
day, January  30,  is  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
birth.  As  the  Nation's  airwaves  and 
news  columns  are  flooded  with  remem- 
brances of  F.  D.  R.,  it  is  best  to  recall 
what  President  Roosevelt  did  in  the 
field  of  monetary  policy,  for  our  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  and  related  prob- 
lems are  a  continual  reminder  of  his 
monetary  policy. 

Inaugurated  on  March  4,  1933,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  did  not  waste  any  time. 
On  March  6,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  a  bank  holiday  and  a  nation- 
al emergency.  This  proclamation  also 
prohibited  the  banks  from  paying  out 
gold  or  dealing  in  foreign  exchange. 
This  was  the  first  major  interference 
with  the  gold  standard  since  World 
War  I.  Eventually  it  resulted  in  the  ul- 
timate abandonment  of  the  gold 
standard  entirely.  President  Roosevelt 
summoned  Congress  to  an  extraordi- 
nary session  on  March  9,  in  order  to  le- 
gitimize his  declaration  of  March  6. 


The  bill  to  legitimize  his  actions,  how- 
ever, was  not  ready  on  March  9,  and 
the  administration  could  not  wait  for  a 
bill  to  be  prepared.  A  folded  newspa- 
per was  tossed  into  the  hopper  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  serve  as  a 
bill  until  the  bill  could  be  written.  The 
bill  was  then  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President;  Congress  passed  it  in- 
stantly and  gave  the  President  full 
powers  over  foreign  exchange  and  ex- 
traordinary powers  over  the  banking 
system. 

But  the  bank  holiday  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  list  of  monetary 
achievements  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration which  included:  First,  repudi- 
ation of  the  U.S.  Treasury  promises  to 
pay  gold;  second,  seizure  of  the  gold 
owned  by  the  American  people;  third, 
debasement  of  the  currency;  fourth, 
deliberate  inflation;  fifth,  deficit 
spending;  sixth,  monetization  of  Gov- 
ernment debt;  and  seventh,  confisca- 
tion of  privately  owned  gold  previously 
seized  by  the  Government.  This  was 
achieved  despite  the  fact  that  the  first 
three  planks  of  the  Democratic  Party 
platform  of  1932  read  as  follows: 

We  advocate  (1)  an  immediate  and  drastic 
reduction  of  (jrovemment  expenditures  by 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices, 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus,  and 
eliminating  extravagance  to  accomplish  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  Federal  (government  •  •  •  (2)  Main- 
tenance of  the  national  credit  by  a  Federal 
budget  annually  balanced  *  *  *  (3)  A  sound 
currency  to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards. 

One  day  after  the  passage  of  the 
Emergency  Banking  Act,  on  March  10, 
1933,  President  Roosevelt  issued  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  6073,  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  reg- 
ulations or  licenses  with  respect  to 
gold  exports.  On  March  13,  1933.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  regula- 
tion authorized  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  temporarily  "to  deliver  gold  in 
amounts  deemed  by  such  banks  to  be 
reasonably  required  for  legitimate  and 
customary  uses  in  trade,  profession,  or 
art."  A  month  later  on  April  19,  1933. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an- 
noimced  that  no  further  licenses  to 
export  gold  for  foreign  account  would 
be  granted  until  further  notice.  The 
same  action  was  taken  with  respect  to 
gold  already  earmarked  for  foreign  ac- 
count. The  effect  of  this  action  was. 
for  the  first  time,  to  withdraw  the  sup- 
port of  gold  shipments  from  the  for- 
eign exchange  value  of  the  dollar  with 
the  result  that  thereafter  the  progres- 
sive decline  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of 
foreign  currency  took  place. 

On  April  5,  a  month  after  he  had 
issued  the  decree  closing  the  banks. 
President  Roosevelt  issued  a  decree 
seizing  the  gold  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Executive  Order  No.  6102 
declared  that: 

All  persons  are  hereby  required  to  deliver 
on  or  before  May  1,  1933,  to  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  or  a  branch  or  agency  thereof  or 
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to  any  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  all  gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  and  gold 
certificates  now  owned  by  them  or  coming 
into  their  ownership  on  or  before  April  28, 
1933. 

President  Roosevelt  cited  an  emer- 
gency World  War  I  measure,  the  Trad- 
ing With  The  Enemy  Act,  as  authority 
for  his  Executive  order  seizing  all  pri- 
vately owned  gold.  Executive  Order 
No.  6102  further  provided  that: 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Executive  order  or  of  these  regula- 
tions or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  license 
issued  thereunder  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  if  a  natural  person,  may  be 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

On  April  20,  1933,  another  Executive 
order  was  Issued  which  redefined  the 
export  and  license  privilege.  On  May 
12,  1933,  the  Emergency  Farm  Mort- 
gage Act  was  signed  Into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  act  permitted  the 
issuing  of  $3  billion  worth  of  green- 
backs In  order  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt,  and  authorized  the  President 
to— 

Fix  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  In  grains 
0.9  fine,  and  also  to  fix  the  weight  of  the 
silver  dollar  In  grains  0.9  fine  at  a  definite 
fixed  ratio  in  relation  to  the  gold  dollar  at 
such  amounts  as  he  finds  necessary  from  his 
investigation  to  stabilize  domestic  prices,  or 
in  accordance  with  any  International  agree- 
ment arrived  at  by  the  President. 

The  only  limit  imposed  on  this  de- 
basement of  the  doUar  was  that  its 
weight  could  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  50  percent. 

On  June  5,  1933,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 192  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President. 
This  joint  resolution  declared  that  any 
flat  currency  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  "Legal  tender  for  aU 
debts,  public  and  private,  public 
charges,  taxes,  duties,  and  dues."  The 
Joint  resolution  also  abrogated  all 
public  and  private  obligations  in  which 
payment  was  to  be  made  in  gold.  The 
resolution  provided  that— 

Every  provision  contained  in  or  made  with 
respect  to  any  obligation  which  purports  to 
give  the  obligee  a  right  to  require  payment 
in  gold  or  a  particular  kind  of  coin  or  cur- 
rency, or  In  an  amount  in  money  of  the 
United  States  measured  thereby,  is  declared 
to  be  against  public  policy,  and  no  such  pro- 
vision shall  be  contained  in  or  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  obligation  hereafter  Incurred. 
Every  obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter  in- 
curred, whether  or  not  any  such  provision  Is 
contained  therein  or  made  with  respect 
thereto,  shall  be  discharged  upon  payment, 
dollar  for  dollar,  in  any  coin  or  currency 
which  at  the  time  of  payment  Is  legal  tender 
for  public  and  private  debts. 

On  August  28,  1933.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  issued  yet  another 
Executive  order— No.  6260— in  which 
he  prescribed  regulations  concerning 
the  export  and  earmarking  of  gold 
coin,  bullion,  and  currency,  and  trans- 
actions in  foreign  exchange.  Again,  he 
used  a  World  War  I  measure  as  justifi- 
cation for  his  declaration. 


The  following  January,  January  15, 
1934,  President  Roosevelt  addressed 
Congress  and  asked  that  Congress 
enact  a  law  placing  all  right  and  title 
to  gold  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  in  the  Government.  Having 
seized  privately  owned  gold  the  previ- 
ous year,  now  the  Government  was  to 
assume  title  of  it  in  a  massive  confisca- 
tion of  private  property.  Congress  re- 
sponded 15  days  later  by  enacting  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  The  act  pro- 
vided that  the  Government  assumed 
all  title  to  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
United  States:  that  no  gold  coins  were 
to  be  issued;  and  that  no  currency  of 
the  United  States  could  be  redeemed 
in  gold  dollars.  The  act  provided 
that— 

No  gold  shall  hereafter  be  coined,  and  no 
gold  coins  shall  hereafter  be  paid  out  or  de- 
livered by  the  United  States.  •  •  *  All  gold 
coin  in  the  United  States  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  and  together  with 
all  other  gold  owned  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  formed  Into  bars  of  such  weights 
and  degrees  of  fineness  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  direct. 

Further,  the  act  provided  that— 

No  currency  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
redeemed  In  gold. 

The  following  day,  January  31,  1934, 
President  Roosevelt  issued  still  an- 
other proclamation  changing  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar,  which  was  no 
longer  circulating,  from  25.8  grains  to 
15.521  grains,  a  devaluation  of  41  per- 
cent. 

In  his  speech  of  January  15.  1934, 
President  Roosevelt  stated  that- 
Free  circulation  of  gold  coins  is  unneces- 
sary, leads  to  hoarding,  and  tends  to  a  F>ossi- 
ble  weakening  of  national  financial  struc- 
tures In  times  of  emergency.  The  practice  of 
transferring  gold  from  one  Individual  to  an- 
other, or  from  the  Government  to  an  Indi- 
vidual within  a  nation.  Is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  Is  in  every  way  undesirable.  The 
transfer  of  gold  and  bullion  Is  essential  only 
for  the  payment  of  mtemational  trade  bal- 
ances: therefore.  It  is  a  prudent  step  to  vest 
in  the  Government  of  a  nation  the  title  to 
and  possession  of  all  monetary  gold  within 
Its  boundaries,  and  to  keep  that  gold  in  the 
form  of  bullion  rather  than  coin. 

Amazingly,  the  two  principles  upon 
which  P»resident  Roosevelt  based  these 
actions  were: 

(1)  Our  national  currency  must  be  main- 
tained as  a  sound  currency  which  Insofar  as 
possible  will  have  a  fairly  constant  standard 
of  purchasing  power;  and 

(2)  The  Inherent  right  of  Government  to 
Issue  currency  suid  to  be  the  sole  custodian 
and  owner  of  the  base  or  reserve  of  precious 
metals  underlying  that  currency. 

Since  President  Roosevelt  took  this 
step  to  maintain  a  sound  currency,  the 
dollar  has  depreciated  to  a  minor  frac- 
tion of  what  it  was  worth  in  1933.  So 
much  for  his  first  principle.  As  for  his 
second  principle  concerning  the— 

Inherent  right  of  goverrmient  to  Issue  cur- 
rency and  to  be  sole  custodian  and  owner  of 
the  base  or  reserve  of  precious  metals  un- 
derlying that  currency. 


There  is  no  basis  either  in  fact  or 
law  for  that  principle.  It  seems  to  have 
sprung  full  grown  only  from  his  own 
imagination. 

Senator  Carter  Glass,  a  Democrat 
and  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Woodrow  Wilson,  appeared  in 
the  Senate  in  April  1933,  although  he 
had  been  ill  in  bed,  to  speak  about  the 
administration's  money  policy.  He 
said: 

I  wrote  with  my  own  hand  that  provision 
of  the  national  Democratic  platform  which 
declared  for  a  sound  currency  to  be  main- 
tained at  all  hazards.  *  *  * 

With  nearly  40  percent  of  the  entire  gold 
supply  of  the  world,  why  are  we  going  off 
the  gold  standard?  With  all  the  earmarked 
gold,  with  all  the  securities  of  ours  they 
hold,  foreign  governments  could  withdraw 
in  total  less  than  $700  million  of  our  gold, 
which  would  leave  us  tin  ample  fund  of  gold 
In  the  extreme  case  to  maintain  gold  pay- 
ments both  at  home  and  abroad.  •  •  •  To 
me,  the  suggestion  that  we  may  devalue  the 
gold  dollar  59  per  cent  means  national  repu- 
diation. To  me,  it  means  dishonor.  In  my 
conception  of  it.  it  is  immoral.  •  *  *  There 
never  was  any  necessity  for  a  gold  embargo; 
there's  no  necessity  for  making  statutory 
criminals  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  may  please  to  take  their  property  In 
the  shape  of  gold  or  currency  out  of  the 
banks  and  use  it  for  their  own  purposes  as 
they  may  please.  We  have  gone  beyond  the 
cruel  extremities  of  the  French,  and  they 
made  it  a  capital  crime,  punishable  at  the 
guillotine,  for  any  trademan  or  individual 
citizen  of  the  realm  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  gold  and  against  their  printing  press  cur- 
rency. We  have  gone  beyond  that;  we  have 
said  that  no  man  may  have  his  (own!  gold, 
and  the  penalty  Is  10  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary or  $10,000  fine. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  wrecked  a  mone- 
tary system  that  had  protected  the 
American  people  for  over  a  century.  It 
is  ironic  that  many  succeeding  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  have  decried  the 
imperial  Presidency.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  imperial  than  the 
Presidency  of  FYanklin  Roosevelt,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard. 

There  was  no  need  to  leave  the  gold 
standard  in  1933.  The  suspension  of 
gold  payments  was  presumably  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  banking  emergency 
and,  hence,  expected  to  be  temporary. 
The  gold  position  of  the  Government 
in  March  1933  was  sufficiently  strong 
so  that  there  was  little  doubt  the  pre- 
ceding gold  parity  could  have  been 
maintained  if  desired,  just  as  Senator 
Glass  argued  In  April.  The  ratio  of  the 
Government's  gold  stock  to  the  total 
stock  of  money  was  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  1914. 

There  was,  in  short,  no  reason  to 
confiscate  privately  owned  gold  or  to 
leave  the  domestic  gold  standard.  But 
the  gold  standard  was  regarded  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers 
as  an  obstacle  to  his  plans  to  remake 
the  American  economy.  Its  removal 
was    designed    to    put    the    American 
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people  into  a  monetary  straitjacket 
and  to  allow  the  Government  to 
embark  upon  a  13-year  binge  of  defi- 
cits and  inflation. 

The  President  thought  that  raising 
the  price  of  gold  would  increase  the 
price  of  all  commodities,  and  it  was 
price  increases  that  he  so  avidly 
sought.  Now,  50  years  later,  we  are 
suffering  from  the  price  increases 
Franklin  Roosevelt  desired. 

While  there  was  no  reason  to  leave 
the  gold  standard  in  1933— except,  of 
course,  to  loosen  the  chains  placed 
upon  the  Government  by  the  Consti- 
tution—the Government  immediately 
received  a  windfall  for  doing  so.  De- 
basing the  dollar  by  41  percent  meant 
that  the  Government  now  had  about 
$3  billion  more  to  spend.  Most  of  this 
money  was  put  into  a  stabilization 
fund  that  was  established  to  mitigate 
the  damage  Roosevelt's  prohibition  of 
gold  exports  had  caused,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  spent  on  interventionist 
programs  in  the  domestic  economy;  In 
his  diary,  Henry  Morgenthau  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  President  gradually 
debasing  the  dollar  by  choosing  "lucky 
numbers"  as  the  new  "gold  price." 

However  lucky  this  monetary  policy 
was  for  President  Roosevelt— after  all 
he  was  President  for  life— it  was  singu- 
larly unfortunate  for  the  American 
people. 

The  initial  robbery  of  the  gold  sei- 
zure— which  Senator  Glass  rightly 
called  immoral— has  now  been  com- 
poimded  many  times  by  the  continual 
issuing  of  fiat  paper  currency.  Infla- 
tion is  theft,  and  inflation  has  been 
the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment since  1933. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  summer  this  House 
appropriated  $30,000  more  to  a  Com- 
mission that  has  been  trying  for  25 
years  to  find  a  suitable  monument  for 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  That  monument 
already  surrounds  us:  Inflation,  unem- 
ployment, bankruptcies,  and  increas- 
ingly worthless  paper  bills  in  every- 
one's pockets. 

FYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt  ushered 
in  the  age  of  Keynesian  economics  and 
put  into  practice  the  erroneous  ideas 
of  economic  interventionism.  Along 
with  this  we  have  suffered  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  International  intervention  and 
Government  abuse  of  our  personal  lib- 
erties. The  fruits  of  all  these  ill-con- 
ceived notions  are  all  around  us,  and 
New  Dealism  deserves  reappraisal  on 
this  anniversary  of  Roosevelt's  birth.* 


WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
HONORS  SPANISH  CIVIL  WAR 
VETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  salute  some  unsung 
heroes  in  American  history.  On  Satur- 


day, February  13,  1982,  Pete  Seeger  is 
presenting  a  benefit  concert  at  Wayne 
State  Unlveristy  in  Michigan's  13th 
Congressional  District  to  help  estab- 
lish a  scholarship  fund  to  honor  the 
four  Wayne  students  who  fought  to 
defend  democracy  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War. 

On  July  18,  1936,  contingents  of  the 
Spanish  Army  and  Air  Force  in  Span- 
ish Morocco  revolted  against  the  gov- 
ernment in  Madrid  and  laimched  a 
civil  war  that  was  to  cost  over  650.000 
lives  during  a  34-month  period.  The 
rebels  represented  the  Falange,  a 
movement  Inspired,  in  part,  by  the 
Fascist  regimes  of  Hitler  and  Mussoli- 
ni. Dominated  by  socialists  and  social 
democrats,  the  democratic  Republican 
government  had  ruled  since  1931  after 
the  monarchy  was  overthrown  by  a 
bloodless  coup.  In  an  attempt  to  con- 
tain the  civil  war,  the  European 
powers  agreed  to  refrain  from  inter- 
vening In  Spain.  The  then-isolationist 
United  States  approved  of  the  nonin- 
terventionist  policy  and,  in  1937,  ex- 
tended its  own  neutrality  laws  to  civil 
wars.  This  policy,  which  included  an 
arms  embargo,  was  ujiprecedented 
since  legitimate  governments  had 
always  been  able  to  purchase  arms 
during  civil  wars. 

Italy,  Germany,  and  Fascist  Portu- 
gal first  violated  the  nonintervention 
pledge.  The  Italians  sent  60,000  "vol- 
unteers" into  combat  in  Spain  while 
the  Nazis  sent  their  Condor  Legion 
which  soon  established  Fascist  mas- 
tery in  the  air.  The  Nazi  fliers  tried 
out  tactics  they  later  used  successfully 
in  Poland,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Prance.  In  a  relatively  feeble  coimter 
move,  the  Soviet  Union  sent  money, 
military  supplies,  and  advisers  to  assist 
the  Republic.  Moscow  also  helped  or- 
ganize the  International  Brigades. 

Over  30,000  volunteers  from  53  dif- 
ferent countries  joined  the  Interna- 
tional Brigades  to  aid  the  Spanish  Re- 
public. Among  them  were  more  than 
3,000  Americans  who  fought  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Canadian 
Mackenzie-Paplneau  battalions.  Vio- 
lating their  country's  neutrality  laws, 
they  traveled  past  suspicious  Ameri- 
can agents  to  Prance  from  where  they 
were  smuggled  across  the  French 
border  into  Spain.  Seamen,  students, 
teachers,  miners,  longshoremen,  and 
steelworkers  were  among  the  wide  va- 
riety of  Americans  who  fought  for  the 
Republic.  In  addition,  as  many  as  100 
black  Americans  helped  to  constitute 
the  U.S.  first  integrated  armed  service. 

Americans  went  to  Spain  for  a  varie- 
ty of  reasons.  Among  the  complex  mix 
of  motivations  that  led  them  to  join 
the  brigades  were:  A  deep  commitment 
to  the  survival  of  democracy  in  Spain; 
concern  about  the  containment  of  Eu- 
ropean fascism:  support  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union;  a  lust  for  ad- 
venture; and  a  feeling  that  their  sacri- 
fice might  popularize  the  Republican 


cause  and  thus  force  the  democracies 
to  lift  their  arms  embargo. 

Four  Wayne  State  University  stu- 
dents—Marsden  Moran,  Roy 
McQuarry,  Joe  Rubensteln,  and 
Robert  Nagle— joined  the  hundreds  of 
college  students  among  the  American 
volunteers.  The  untrained  but  enthusi- 
astic brigadeers  were  often  used  as 
shock  troops  on  the  front  lines  in 
those  tragically  bloody  campaigns  of 
the  civil  war.  Fewer  than  half  of  the 
American  brigadeers  survived,  and  of 
those,  more  than  three  quarters  re- 
quired medical  treatment  upon  their 
return.  For  their  efforts,  many  of  the 
survivors  were  hounded  for  being 
members  of  a  subversive  group— the 
Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bri- 
gade—or for  being  Conununlsts  or 
fellow  travelers,  or  for  being  perma- 
ture  anti-Fascists.  This  persecution 
took  place  despite  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  vets  had  served  in 
the  American  military  or  merchant 
marine  during  World  War  II. 

Although  Madrid  fell  in  March  of 
1939  and  Spain  was  to  suffer  under  a 
third  of  a  century  of  Fascist  rule,  the 
courage  and  idealism  of  the  Americans 
who  fought  to  defend  democracy  has 
not  been  forgotten.  I  join  in  honoring 
Wayne  State's  contingent  in  the  Inter- 
national Brigades  in  whose  name  a 
scholarship  fund  will  be  established, 
and  thus  celebrate  these  American 
heroes  whose  contributions  to  the  per- 
petual struggle  for  liberty  and  justice 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all.« 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swirr)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Awwrmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lbvitas,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 2. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Goodling. 
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Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  MOPTETT. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hughes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  F»EPPER. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  42  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  January  29,  1982,  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2901.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
progress  toward  conclusion  of  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem,  pursuant  to 
section  620C(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  97- 
135);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2902.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  notice  of  two  viola- 
tions of  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act.  pursuant 
to  section  3679(1)(2)  of  the  revised  statutes. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2903.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  contract  award  dates  for 
the  period  February  15  to  March  15,  1982, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2904.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  standardize  the 


provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ments to  order  certain  retired  and  other 
similarly  situated  members  of  the  armed 
forces  to  active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2905.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  ordering  reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  on  active 
duty  (other  than  for  training)  to  serve  on 
active  duty  In  a  grade  to  which  promoted;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2906.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment,  cover- 
ing the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1981, 
pursuant  to  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  and  Executive 
Order  12148;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2907.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  the  Board's  sixth 
annual  report  on  the  Equal  Credit  Opportu- 
nity Act,  pursuant  to  section  707  of  Public 
Law  90-321,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2908.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  third  biennial  report  on  the  status  of 
health  professions  personnel  in  the  United 
States,  purBuant  to  section  708(d)  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2909.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  proposed 
regulation  governing  the  sale  of  used  motor 
vehicles,  pursuant  to  section  21(g)(2)  of 
Public  Law  96-252;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2910.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Conunisslon's  inability  to 
render  a  firal  decision  in  docket  No.  9256, 
Joint-Line  Route  Cancellation  on  Soda  Ash 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  within  the 
initially-specified  5-month  period,  pursuant 
to  49  use  10707(b)(1);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2911.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  the  tenth  annual 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  together  with 
his  comments  thereon,  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  95-63;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2912.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  his  tenth  quarterly  report  on 
the  status  of  the  system,  covering  the 
period  ended  December  31,  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  7(a)(5)(E)  of  Public  Law  94-586; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2913.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  recommendations  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence at  Its  23rd  Plenary  Session;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  5383.  A  bill  to  give  trade  negotiating 
priority  to  service  sector  issues  and  to 
expand  and  clarify  the  coverage  of  existing 
trade  laws  to  better  deal  with  service  trade 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ze- 

FERETTI,    Mr.    BOLAND,    Mr.    RiNALDO, 

Mr.   Fary.    Mr.    Addabbo.    Mr.    CoR- 
RADA.  and  Mr.  Roe): 

H.R.  5384.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  aliens  who 
have  fled  from  Poland;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN: 

H.R.  5385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  ben- 
efits enacted  during  1981  which  provided  a 
special  deduction  for  Members  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  their  living  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  5386.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary duty-free  treatment  of  imported  hat- 
ters'  fur,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOUGHERTY: 

H.R.  5387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  reserve 
general  aind  flag  officers  serving  on  active 
duty  may  not  be  counted  against  statutory 
and  administrative  ceilings  imposed  on  the 
number  of  general  and  flag  officers  who 
may  be  serving  on  active  duty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  5388.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 

for  an  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving 

Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 

H.R.  5389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  youth  employment  during  the 
sunwner  of  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT; 

H.R.  5390.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
grants  to  States  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  employment  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  KAZEN: 

H.R.  5391.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits  provided   during   1981   to   Members   of 
Congress  for  living  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  5392.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  a  study  of 
handgun  bullets  manufactured  in  or  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  to  determine 
which  bullets  have  the  capacity  to  pene- 
trate bulletproof  vests  commonly  used  by 
law  enforcement  officers;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 

H.R.  5393.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present,  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  a  Gold  Medal  to 
Lenny  Skutnik,  and  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  strike  duplicates  of 
such  medal  for  public  sale;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  5394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  acquire  and  exchange  Information  to 
assist  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  in 
the  Identification  of  certain  deceased  indi- 
viduals and  in  the  location  of  missing  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  5395.  A  bill  to  reform  the  insanity  de- 
fense; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  5396.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  honor  of  the  300th  anniver- 
sary of  William  Penns  founding  of  Philadel- 
phia;   to   the   Committee   on   Banking.    Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5397.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Old  Federal  Building  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  as  the  "Robert  N.  C.  Nix  Feder- 
al Building ";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
William  Penn  and  Hannah  Callowhill  Penn 
to  be  honorary  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  252.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  Congress  for  the 
continued  provision  of  full  medical  service 
for  veterans  over  age  65:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  withholding  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Res.  254.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  Federal  Trade  Conmilssion 
trsMle  regulation  rule  relating  to  the  sale  of 
used  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  D' AMOURS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  255.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  new  withholding  tax  should  be  imposed 
on  interest  and  dividends;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  256.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
trade  regulation  rule  relating  to  the  sale  of 
used  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  257.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  action  of  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  approving  the  Nat- 
ural Death  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 

BOSTA,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Bonior 

of    Michigan,    Mr.    Brodheao.    Mr. 

Brookpicld,     Mr.     Conters,      Mr. 

Crockett,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Ford  of 

Michigan,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Pitrsell, 

Mr.    Sawyer,    Mr.    Siljander,    Mr. 

Traxler,  and  Mr.  Wolfe): 

H.   Res.   328.   Resolution   expressing   the 

sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 

January  30,  1982,  should  be  observed  as  a 

national  day  of  solidarity  with  the  people  of 

Poland;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN: 

H.    Res.    329.   Resolution    amending    the 

Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 

decrease    the    amount    of    outside    earned 

income  which  a  Member  may  accept,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.  Res.  330.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
in  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety-seventh 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 
H.  Res.  331.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 


conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Res.  332.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
priority  attention  be  given  to  reconmjenda- 
tions  of  the  1981  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Energy  and  Conunerce.  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

243.  By  Mr.  BRINKLEY:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
relative  to  the  100th  anniversai?  of  the 
birth  of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt; and  designating  the  Roosevelt/Warm 
Springs  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  as  a 
living  memorial  to  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
House  Administration. 

244.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  Federal  taxes  on  gasoline  and  fuel  oil;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  5398)  for  the  relief  of  Toshlko 
Imamure;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  444:  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  445:  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  464:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Morrison. 
and  Mr.  Bingham. 

H.R.  846;  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  1522;  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Whitley,  and  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  2052:  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

H.R.  2251:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  2280;  Mr.  Foglibtta,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  MiNiSR,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Marlenie,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Schzuer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hertcl,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr. 
Livingston. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Lehman  and  Mr.  Morrison. 

H.R.  4326:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  DeNar- 
Dis,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  4389:  Mr.  Kildee  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Biaggi  and  Mr.  Peyser. 

H.R.  4509:  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  McKin- 

NEY. 


H.R.  4727:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Wam- 
pler,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Grisham. 
Mr.  Fithian.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Florio,  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  At- 
kinson. 

H.R.  4810:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  4833:  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  4842;  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  4953:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  5001:  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  5102;  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Parris.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Hendon.  anc^Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  5163:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
CoRRADA.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Zeferetti.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Peyser,  and 
Mr.  Pish. 

H.R.  5252:  Mr.  Broomfielo.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr. 
BtTTLER.  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr. 
Dunn.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
RuDD.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  5255;  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  5256;  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  5348;  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Mica.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Moffett.  Mr.  Pas- 
cell.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr. 
Bennett. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Derrick.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Clausen.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo. Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr. 
Yatron.  and  Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Fithian. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Snyder. 

H.J.  Res.  363;  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Loef- 
FLER.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  383:  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Bowen. 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr. 
MuRTHA,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
Hahtnett,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  GiNGRKm,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  K(XK>v- 
SEK,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.J.  Res.  387:  Mr.  Fithian.  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.  Res.  200;  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Carman. 

H.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
Danielson. 

H.  Res.  297:  Mr.  EKjwdy.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.   Bedell.  Mr.   Hightower,  Mr. 
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Railsback,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Chafpell,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Wydew. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 
333.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Arkansas  Legislative  Council,  Little 


January  28,  1982 


Rock,  relative  to  public  employment  serv- 
ices; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
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SENATE— r/rwrsday,  January  28,  1982 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  25,  198 2 J 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 


prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Father  of  us  all,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  memory  of  those  whose  dedication 
in  life  and  service  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  our  history.  Especially 
today,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  memory 
of  a  great  public  servant  and  President 
on  this  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Gracious  God,  who  giveth  to  all  life 
and  breath  and  all  things,  help  us  to 
realize  the  transiency  of  life.  Help  us 
to  see  that  we  are  always  only  a 
breath  away  from  eternity  and  what- 
ever lies  beyond  the  grave.  Help  us  to 
hear  and  heed  the  wisdom  of  the 
Psalmist: 

As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass;  as 
a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth. 
For  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is 
gone;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know 
it  no  more.  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon 
them  that  fear  /iitti.— Psalm  103:  15-17 

Forgive  our  presumptuous  sin,  O 
Lord,  in  treating  life  as  though  we 
have  a  comer  on  it  and  it  is  ours  to  do 
with  as  we  please.  Forgive  us  for 
human  pride  which  causes  us  to  ignore 
Thou  who  art  the  Giver  of  life.  Teach 
us  respect  and  gratitude  for  this 
strong,  fragile  gift. 

In  the  name  of  Him  whose  life  is  the 
light  of  the  world.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28, 1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Howard  H. 
Baker,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
,    President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BAKER  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mf. 
Abdnor).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  announcement  to  make  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  schedule  of  the  Senate 
and  other  matters.  Before  I  do  that, 
however,  with  the  consent  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 


SENATOR  HOWARD  H.  BAKER, 
JR. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  get 
tons  of  mail.  At  the  office,  at  my 
house,  even  in  my  car.  Most  of  it  is 
from  constituents  and  friends;  the  rest 
of  it  is  usually  junk  mail.  All  the  enve- 
lopes are  addressed  to  "Howard  H. 
Baker.  Jr.":  Magazine  subscription 
offers  for  fabulous  prizes,  free  money- 
saving  coupons,  and  bills  for  credit 
cards  I  do  not  even  have. 

When  a  man  who  claims  that  he 
went  to  school  with  a  person  he  de- 
scribes as  "my  second  cousin  twice  re- 
moved." writes  to  me  for  a  White 
House  appointment,  he  addresses  the 
letter  to  Howard  H.  Baker. 

When  my  face  appears  on  the  TV.  a 
little  tag  comes  on  the  screen.  Senator 
Howard  H.  Baker. 

Since  I  have  arrived  in  this  Cham- 
ber, the  Senate  has  been  in  session  for 
2.597  days.  I  would  guess  that  my 
name  has  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  literally  thousands  of 
times. 

Anyway.  I  have  just  received  a  copy 
of  the  yearend  report  of  the  Senate 
and  the  cover  says  that  it  was  submit- 
ted by  "the  Honorable  Howard  N. 
Baker."  Who  is  this  Howard  N.  Baker, 
and  why  is  he  writing  about  the  U.S. 
Senate?  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  have  had  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  write  the  report.  However,  this 
Baker  has  done  a  remarkable  job  with 
the  report,  and  if  I  could  find  him  I 
would  personally  shake  his  hand. 

But  seriously,  in  this  age  of  cutbacks 
and  savings  to  the  Government,  we 
may  be  at  the  stage  where  we  should 
start  cutting  back  as  close  to  home  as 
possible.  I  propose  we  do  away  with 
middle  initials.  I  have  not  calculated 
the  potential  savings,  but  it  could  be 
significant.  After  all.  who  ever  heard 
of  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  Bing  L.  Crosby, 
and  Luke  J.  Skywalker?  Let  us  look  on 
the  bright  side:  If  we  do  not  use  a 
middle  initial,  they  caiuiot  get  it 
wrong. 


CENTENNIAL:  REMEMBERING 
F.  D.  R. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  Sat- 
urday is  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  birth,  and  we  in 
the  Congress  are  gathering  in  joint 
session  this  week  to  remember  F.  D.  R. 
and  to  commemorate  his  centennial. 

In  recalling  the  unprecedented  years 
of  his  Presidency,  I  am  struck  by  one 
major  element  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
legacy— his  struggle  to  make  Govern- 
ment the  servant  of  all  the  people. 
F.  D.  R.  was  for  free  enterprise,  but 
he  found  that  the  only  hope  of  main- 
taining it  lay  in  the  amazing  capacity 
of  both  the  Government  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  change  their  old 
methods  to  meet  the  demands  of  new 
times. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  inau- 
gurated President  in  1933.  the  break- 
down of  the  free  enterprise  system 
became  a  matter  of  crucial  emergency. 
With  17  million  unemployed,  the  stock 
market  prostrate,  banks  closed  down, 
agriculture  depressed,  privation  har- 
rowing, and  panic  rampant,  immediate 
and  innovative  steps  had  to  be  taken. 
Like  almost  everyone  else,  I  had  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  some  of  President 
Roosevelt's  policies,  approving  some, 
disapproving  others.  But  as  to  his  fun- 
damental aim  and  achievement,  I  be- 
lieve they  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
One  remembers  his  indispensable  cen- 
tral message: 

Democracy  has  disappeared  in  several 
other  great  nations— not  because  the  people 
of  those  nations  disliked  democracy,  but  be- 
cause they  had  grown  tired  of  unemploy- 
ment and  insecurity,  of  seeing  their  children 
hungry,  while  they  sat  helpless  in  the  face 
of  government  confusion  and  government 
weakness  through  lack  of  leadership  in  gov- 
ernment. Finally,  In  desperation,  they  chose 
to  sacrifice  liberty  in  the  hope  of  getting 
something  to  eat.  We  in  America  know  that 
our  own  democratic  institutions  can  be  pre- 
served and  made  to  work.  But  in  order  to 
preserve  them  we  need  ...  to  prove  that 
the  practical  operation  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment is  equal  to  the  task  of  protecting 
the  security  of  the  r)eople. 

A  government,  Roosevelt  said,  "that 
cannot  take  care  of  its  old,  that  cannot 
provide  work  for  the  strong  and  will- 
ing, that  lets  the  black  shadow  of  inse- 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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curity  rest  on  every  home,  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment that  can  or  should  endure." 
On  that  Issue.  I  am  convinced.  Roose- 
velt was  right  and  will  be  upheld  by 
history. 

He  pioneered  laws  concerning  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours,  for 
old  age  and  unemployment  insurance. 
for  the  ending  of  child  labor,  for  the 
insurance  of  bank  deposits,  for  reduc- 
ing farm  tenancy,  for  the  support  of 
private  homebuilding,  for  the  breaking 
up  of  utility  monopolies,  for  assistance 
to  farm  cooperatives,  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  farmers  from  msu-ginal  lands, 
for  flood  control,  drought  control, 
water  conservation,  the  development 
of  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
Dams,  and  TVA.  F.  D.  R.  was  an  early 
conservationist,  in  the  tradition  of  his 
cousin  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  he 
was  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
areas  of  great  national  value,  includ- 
ing Olympic  National  Park. 

It  was  one  of  Roosevelt's  convictions 
that  welfare  should  be  a  temporary 
measure,  and  that  those  recipients 
able  to  work  should  work. 

As  the  years  have  passed,  the  down 
side  and  perils  of  Goverrunent  pro- 
grams designed  to  serve  the  people 
have  become  obvious— overblown  bu- 
reaucracies, overconcentration  of 
power  in  Washington,  D.C.,  runaway 
expenditures,  absurd  subsidies,  overde- 
pendence  on  Government  handouts. 
But,  the  cure  is  not  a  return  to  old 
laissez-faire  doctrines  and  "the  Devil 
take  the  hindmost."  The  cure  is  to 
move  carefully  and  surely  under 
modem  conditions  in  the  tradition  of 
F.  D.  R.,  building  on  its  strengths  and 
correcting  its  weaknesses.  Govern- 
ment, properly  managed,  can  be  the 
servant  of  all  the  people,  not  their 
burden. 

In  this  task,  Roosevelt  himself  has 
much  to  teach  us. 

For  one  thing,  he  was  pragmatic  in 
policy  and  administration.  It  is  a  trav- 
esty to  infer,  as  some  now  do,  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  still  recom- 
mend the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
1930's  for  the  issues  of  the  1980's. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  essentially  an 
innovator,  and  an  experimenter. 
"Take  a  method  and  try  it,"  he  said. 
"If  it  fails,  admit  it  frankly  and  try  an- 
other." 

Beyond  this,  he  drew  into  Govern- 
ment new,  bright,  competent  advisers, 
surrounding  himself  with  outstanding 
talent.  To  the  dismay  of  many  bureau- 
crats, he  reached  out  to  special  advis- 
ers and  experts  to  stimulate  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  councils  and  to  spark 
new — and  sometimes  contradictory- 
approaches.  In  the  handling  of  foreign 
policy  and  the  conduct  of  World  War 
II,  President  Roosevelt  rallied  one  of 
the  most  impressive  bipartisan  sup- 
porting teams  of  all  time— the  Stim- 
sons,  Marshalls,  Lovetts,  Achesons, 
and  McCloys. 


Also.  F.  D.  R.  understood  that  the 
administration  of  Government  was 
only  part  of  the  task.  Just  as  impor- 
tant was  his  responsibility  to  sustain 
the  confidence  and  hope  of  the  Nation 
in  peace  and  in  war.  He  was  a  superb 
leader.  He  had  the  imagination  and 
will  to  rally  the  country  and  the  free 
nations,  and  to  push  successfully  for 
unprecedented  efforts.  It  is  the  quality 
of  leadership  this  Nation  needs  today. 

As  all  of  us  who  talked  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  from  time  to  time  can 
testify— he  personally  radiated  confi- 
dence, assurance,  and  extraordinary 
courage.  More  than  one  ardent  Repub- 
lican leader  who  went  in  to  see  him  at 
the  White  House  emerged  from  the 
encounter  swearing  he  would  never  do 
that  again,  for.  if  he  did.  he  would 
surely  become  a  Democrat. 

Roosevelt  Invented  the  modern  press 
conference,  as  a  small  and  informal 
affair,  using  it  for  direct,  back-and- 
forth  exchanges  with  the  White  House 
reporters.  He  used  the  radio  with  con- 
summate skill  to  reach  and  influence 
people. 

As  Vermont  Royster  put  it  recently 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

It's  hard  to  explain  to  new  generations 
what  F.  D.  R.  really  did  for  his  country 
what  Churchill  did  for  his  at  a  later  time: 
he  held  up  the  people's  spirits  in  a  time  of 
trouble.  .  .  .  For  holding  up  the  nation's 
morale  in  thoEe  years,  if  for  nothing  else. 
Roosevelt  deserves  the  appreciation  of  his 
countrymen. 


SENATE  AGENDA 

POSTPONEJfENT  OF  RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
SENATOR  WILLIAMS  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 23,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  when  the  Senate  reconvened 
for  the  second  session,  I  announced 
that  I  would  ask  the  Senate  to  begin 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
204,  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  in  respect  to  Senator 
Harrison  Williams,  at  2  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day. February  2. 

As  I  am  sure  we  all  know.  Senator 
Williams  was  the  victim  of  an  unfor- 
tunate accident  smd  was  hospitalized. 
Surgery  was  performed  shortly  after 
his  admission. 

It  appears  certain.  Mr.  President, 
that  Senator  Williams  will  be  unable 
to  participate  in  debate  on  that  resolu- 
tion on  February  2,  were  we  to  contin- 
ue with  the  original  plan. 

Accordingly,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
I  will  not  sisk  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
204  at  that  time;  rather,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  after  we  return  from  the 
Lincoln  Day  recess  during  the  day  on 
Tuesday,  February  23,  I  will  ask  the 
Senate  once  more  to  begin  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  204. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  gave 
that  information  to  Senator  Inouye, 
to  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  and  to 
Senator  Wallop,  the  chairman  of  the 


Ethics  Committee.  I  have  not  yet  suc- 
cessfully reached  Senator  Heflin.  the 
vice  chairman  of  that  committee,  but  I 
wish  him  to  know  that  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  are  not 
taking  up  the  Williams  matter  on 
Tuesday  of  next  week,  that  sort  of 
changes  the  arrangements  that  I  had 
announced  previously  and  that  per- 
haps some  of  us  had  planned  on.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  tried  to  reach 
Senator  Russeu.  Long  this  morning  by 
telephone  and  I  was  not  able  to  do  so. 
I  will  continue  that  effort  because  I 
know  of  his  particularly  keen  interest 
in  the  matter  of  Senate  Resolution  20. 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  dealing  with  television 
in  the  Senate.  Had  I  reached  Senator 
Long.  I  would  have  said  that  it  is  my 
present  plan  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  20  on  next 
Monday.  February  1. 

Mr.  I>resident,  I  do  not  know  how 
long  that  debate  will  take,  but  it  is  vir- 
tually certain,  I  think,  to  take  some 
length  of  time. 

I  will  discuss  with  the  minority 
leader,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  him  in 
a  casual  way  on  one  previous  occasion, 
the  possibility  of  arranging  other  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  by  the  Senate  si- 
multaneously with  that  debate.  In 
other  words,  to  double  track  during 
the  time  we  are  in  debate  on  television 
coverage  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  items 
that  could  be  disposed  of.  For  in- 
stance, the  agents  identities  bill,  regu- 
latory reform,  a  banking  bill  which 
has  been  reported  and  which  is  avail- 
able, recodification  of  the  criminal 
code,  and  other  matters  of  major  im- 
portance. 

I  will  make  no  announcement  in  re- 
spect to  that  at  this  time.  The  purpose 
of  this  statement  is  to  let  Senators 
know  that  I  am  prepared  to  consider 
and  to  seek  consent  to  double  track 
during  the  debate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20,  relating  to  television  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield  before  he  goes  to  another 
matter? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  There  is  one  other 
brief  matter,  however.  I  would  like  to 
speak  about,  if  I  may. 

In  order  to  do  what  I  have  just  sug- 
gested. Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
other  matter  which  must  be  dealt 
with.  There  is  an  order  to  commence 
debate  on  the  Helms-Johnston  first- 
degree  busing  amendment  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill 
on  this  coming  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons which  I  believe  are  good  reasons, 
and  this  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides,  I  am  prepared  at  this  time,  if  the 
minority  leader  Is  agreeable  to  this,  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  resumption  of  that  debate  may 
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be  changed  over  until  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1982. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
that  has  been  cleared  on  his  side? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  agreeable  on  this  side,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  in- 
clude in  his  order,  that  there  be  no 
rollcall  votes  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  that. 


amended  by  striking  out  "Not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  agree- 
ment to  this  resolution"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Not  later  than  December  31. 
1982". 


ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  S.  951.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE  AUTHORIZATIONS. 
1982.  ON  FEBRUARY  4.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  when  the  Senate  convenes,  no 
rollcall  votes  occur,  that  any  rollcall 
votes  that  are  ordered  during  the  day 
be  deferred  until  a  time  to  be  deter- 
mined on  Tuesday,  not  earlier  than  1 
hour  after  the  Senate  convenes. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  order  in  re- 
spect to  the  resumption  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorization  bill  and  the  amendment 
pending,  that  is  to  say,  the  Helms/ 
Johnston  amendment,  on  February  1 
be  changed  to  February  4,  1982,  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  pre- 
viously ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  on  matters  of 
concern  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield,  there 
are  two  other  matters. 


EXTENSION  OF  REPORTING 
DATE  OF  STUDY  GROUP  ON 
THE  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  U.S.  SENATE  BICENTE- 
NARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  resolution  which  has  been  cleared,  I 
believe,  on  the  other  side.  I  send  a  res- 
olution to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  285)  to  extend  the  re- 
porting date  of  the  Study  Group  on  the 
Commemoration  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Bicen- 
tenary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  285),  which  was  agreed  to  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  285 

Resolved,  That  section  5  of  S.  Res.  381  of 
the  96th  Congress,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  August  1,  1980,  is 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  have 
another  matter  which  they  wish  to  ad- 
dress in  the  Senate  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington proceeds,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  I  per- 
sonally appreciate,  and  I  am  sure 
other  Senators  on  this  side  appreciate, 
the  cooperation  and  understanding 
which  has  been  shown  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  delaying 
the  taking  up  of  the  Williams  matter 
from  the  date  that  it  was  scheduled  to 
have  been  taken  up,  February  2,  until 
Tuesday,  February  23,  after  we  return 
from  the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

Second,  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  be  con- 
sidering some  business  other  than  the 
resolution  with  respect  to  television  in 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  because  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Senator  Long 
will  not  be  able  to  be  here  on  Monday. 
I  hope  that  any  motion  to  proceed  to 
that  resolution  could  await  Senator 
Long's  presence  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  adjust  that  as  necessary 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  Senator 
Long. 

In  exchange  for  that,  I  wonder  if  the 
minority  leader  and  perhaps  Senator 
Long  would  be  agreeable  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  we  begin 
on  the  resolution  itself  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  or  whatever  day  would  be 
mutually  convenient. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  be 
happy  to  talk  with  Senator  Long  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why  do  we  not  leave  it 
like  it  is.  then,  and  the  minority  leader 
can  be  assured  that  I  will  do  my  dead- 
level  best  to  accommodate  Senator 
Long.  I  understand  his  great  concern 
for  this  issue  and  I  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESEN- 
TATION OF  A  SPECIALLY 
STRUCK  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
ADM.  HYMAN  GEORGE  RICK- 
OVER 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
Mr.  Thurmond,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
bill  to  award  a  specially  struck  gold 
medal,  a  second  one,  to  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the 


desk.  As  I  understand  it.  there  has 
been  clearance  of  that  procedure  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  to  me.  that 
matter  was  brought  to  my  attention.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  minority 
leader  and  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  leadership  to  holding  the  matter 
at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
request  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill  or  to  have  it  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  consideration? 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  could  move  to  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  could  vote  on  it 
today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  could  do  it  right 
now  for  immediate  consideration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2018)  to  authorize  the  presenu- 
tlon  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  specially 
Struck  gold  medal  to  Admiral  Hyman 
George  Rickover. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  second 
time  at  length,  and.  without  objection, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  senior  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  Senators 
Warner  and  Thurmond  in  sponsoring 
this  Senate  bill  to  award  a  gold  medal 
to  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  as  his 
service  to  the  Nation  as  an  active  duty 
naval  officer  comes  to  a  close.  While 
this  gold  medal  will  be  a  token  of  the 
esteem  which  the  Congress  holds  for 
this  great  man  and  his  accomplish- 
ments, the  gold  medal  is  just  a  token 
because  this  Nation  could  never  repay 
the  contributions  that  Admiral  Rick- 
over has  made  to  our  country.  In  fact, 
he  is  such  an  unselfish  person  with 
such  commitment  to  the  national  well- 
being  that  he  has  never  sought  or  ac- 
cepted any  special  considerations  for 
himself. 

I  have  had  an  active  role  in  follow- 
ing the  nuclear  Navy  program  since 
1949  when  I  was  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  been  in  awe  of  the  excel- 
lence and  dedication  which  Admiral 
Rickover  has  brought  to  every  task. 
His  commitment  to  excellence  in  his 
work  and  in  the  work  of  his  men  has 
created  a  record  of  technological 
achievement  that  is  without  peer.  I 
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think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  could 
very  well  not  have  a  nuclear  Navy 
today  if  a  man  of  Admiral  Rickover's 
tenacity,  genius,  and  total  dedication 
had  not  been  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. Certainly,  without  his  efforts 
our  nuclear  Navy  if  it  were  to  exist  at 
all  today  would  be  considerably  less 
credible  as  a  deterrent  force  in  our  na- 
tional defense.  With  the  increasing 
vulnerability  of  our  ICBM's  and  our 
strategic  bomber  forces,  the  credibility 
of  our  strategic  deterrence  for  at  least 
the  next  few  years  will  lie  principally 
with  the  ballistic  missile  force  aboard 
our  nuclear  submarines.  Because  of 
his  unparalleled  managerial  abilities, 
the  Navy  now  has  161  nuclear-powered 
ships  aboard  which  there  has  never 
been  an  accident  associated  with  the 
nuclear  reactors.  This  record  is  a 
monument  in  Itself  to  this  great  man. 

The  contributions  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over  have  not  been  limited  to  merely 
technical  management.  His  keen  mind 
has  absorbed  a  profound  knowledge  of 
all  academic  subjects,  most  important- 
ly history  and  philosophy.  He  has 
spoken  to  hundreds  of  organizations, 
testified  before  a  multitude  of  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  written  learned  articles  and 
books  on  a  wide  range  of  social  and  po- 
litical topics. 

His  commitment  to  excellence  in 
education  is  exemplified  by  the  rigor- 
ous classroom  and  operational  training 
for  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
the  nuclear  Navy  to  insure  that  they 
have  a  basic  understanding  of  the  nu- 
clear technology  with  which  they 
must  work.  It  is  a  little  known  fact 
that  Admiral  Rickover  has  instituted 
many  years  ago  a  continuing  educa- 
tion program  for  the  seamen  while 
they  are  at  sea  with  their  nuclear 
ships  to  insure  that  they  are  fully 
qualified  for  their  jobs.  In  fact,  his 
educational  system  is  so  successful 
that  the  private  nuclear  utilities  which 
can  pay  higher  salaries  have  hired  a 
large  part  of  the  nuclear  personnel 
from  the  ranks  of  the  nuclear  Navy  as 
they  finish  their  service. 

While  the  active  duty  service  of  any 
military  officer  must  come  to  an  end 
at  some  point,  I  have  been  saddened 
by  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  manner 
in  which  Admiral  Rickover's  active 
service  has  come  to  a  close.  However, 
nothing  can  detract  from  his  unparal- 
leled record  of  achievement.  My  per- 
sonal belief  is  that  he  is  truly  one  of 
the  greatest  military  leaders  in  the 
history  of  our  country  and,  in  fact,  is 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  Nation  owes  him  a  profound 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  this  bill  to 
award  him  a  gold  medal  is  one  small 
way  for  the  Congress  to  recognize  that 
debt. 

I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  a  bill,  togeth- 
er with  Senator  Thurmond  and  Sena- 
tor Jackson  to  honor  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's truly  outstanding  patriots  of 
this  century— Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over. We  do  so  after  consultation  with 
the  senior  officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
now  on  active  duty,  and  many  retired 
naval  officers  who  support  this  effort. 

This  legislation  would  be  a  tribute  to 
Admiral  Rickover.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  casting  of  a  Congressional 
gold  medal  in  tribute  to  the  man  who 
has  demonstrated  unique  talents  as 
both  a  scientist  and  a  leader. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Ad- 
miral Rickover  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  over  5  years  during  the 
period  I  was  Secretary  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  We  formed  a 
strong  bond  of  mutual  personal  and 
professional  respect,  and  I  was  able  to 
observe  firsthand  the  incalculable  con- 
tributions this  distinguished  American 
made  to  the  strengthening  of  Ameri- 
ca's defenses. 

In  attempting  to  find  a  suitable  trib- 
ute for  this  exceptional  man,  we 
searched  long  and  hard  to  determine 
what  would  be  a  proper  award.  On 
August  28,  1958,  Admiral  Rickover  was 
recognized  by  the  Congress  in  a  simi- 
lar fashion;  therefore,  this  would  be  a 
second  recognition. 

Now  over  23  years  later,  the  nuclear 
Navy  of  1958  pales  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  nuclear  Navy  of  1982 
which  has  90  attack  submarines,  32 
ballistic  missile  submarines,  3  carriers 
and  9  cruisers.  The  accomplishment  of 
expanding  our  nuclear  Navy  by  so 
many  ships  is  a  most  worthy  record, 
and  is  even  more  exceptional  when 
you  consider  that  the  safety  record  is 
unblemished  and  has  never  suffered 
one  nuclear  accident  on  board  a  Navy 
ship.  This  remarkable  record  is  a 
credit  to  one  man,  and  one  man  only— 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  he  become  the  first  individual  in 
the  history  of  our  great  country  to  re- 
ceive a  second  Congressional  Medal  in 
recognition  of  a  naval  career  that 
spans  more  than  63  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senators 
Warner  and  Jackson  a  precedential 
bill  that  would  award  Admiral  Rick- 
over a  second  Congressional  Gold 
Medal. 

Admiral  Rickover  ushered  our  Navy 
into  the  nuclear  age  through  his  dili- 
gent efforts  from  March  1949  until 
January  17,  1955,  when  the  Nautilus 
put  to  sea  and  signaled  her  historic 
message,  "Underway  on  nuclear 
power." 

Since  that  date  he  has  labored  tire- 
lessly to  make  our  nuclear  ships  the 
safest  and  most  sophisticated  in  the 
world.  He  has  personally  interviewed 
all  the  officers  who  have  served  on  nu- 


clear submarines  to  insure  that  only 
superior  men  serve  in  that  capacity. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  singlehanded- 
ly  guaranteed  superior  quality  in  our 
nuclear  ship  building  program  that  is 
so  vital  to  our  defense. 

Therefore,  it  is  befitting  and  proper 
that  he  be  accorded  the  high  honor  as 
the  first  person  to  be  awarded  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  for  a 
second  time. 

In  conclusion,  yesterday,  January  27, 
was  Admiral  Rickover's  82d  birthday.  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  join  me  in  wishing 
him  a  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  reports  that  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover,  who  is  the  father  of  the 
American  nuclear-powered  Navy,  and 
whose  record  in  building  the  nuclear 
Navy  qualifies  him  as  one  of  America's 
genuine  heroes,  is  not  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  continue  to  serve  the 
Nation  in  a  useful  capacity. 

I  am  surprised  and  dismayed  to  learn 
of  this  situation,  because  I  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  such  an  offer  by  the 
Navy  was  being  made  to  Admiral  Rick- 
over. President  Reagan  stated  in  his 
news  conference  last  week  that  the  ad- 
miral was  not  interested  in  a  job  as  a 
White  House  adviser,  but  that  the 
Navy  would  attempt  to  continue  to  use 
his  services.  President  Reagan  stated 
that: 

He's  not  interested  in  being  just  a  White 
House  adviser,  and  I  do  know  that  the  Naval 
offer  was  one  In  which  they  truly  believed 
that  he  had  great  service  to  still  render,  and 
that  he  would  have  an  office  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  a  staff,  and  that  he 
would  be  there  where  he  could  make  a  great 
contribution.  Now  I  don't  know  what  his  de- 
cision has  been  on  that.  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  accept  that,  because  he  could  be  of 
service  to  this  country. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Navy  has  not 
made  him  any  such  offer.  The  only 
thing  the  Navy  has  offered  to  Admiral 
Rickover  is  an  office  for  3  to  6  months 
in  order  to  wrap  up  his  affairs.  Admi- 
ral Rickover  is  not  ready  to  wrap  up 
his  affairs.  Although  he  is  81  years 
old,  he  still  puts  in  11-  and  12-hour 
days,  and  7-day  weeks.  He  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  exciting  new  research  on  ad- 
vanced nuclear  reactors  to  improve 
our  Navy's  readiness  and  endurance. 
For  instance,  he  is  currently  hard  at 
work  in  the  design  of  a  reactor  which 
never  needs  to  be  refueled  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  ship.  Today  the  Navy's 
reactor  cores  must  periodically  be  re- 
fueled, which  involves  substantial 
downtime  for  the  ships. 

The  Admiral  was  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  by  Navy  medical  authorities 
just  last  month.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  has  never  been  the  case  that  he  has 
not  performed  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  selfless  and  talented  service  to 
the  Nation. 

He  has  been,  in  fact,  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  some  Navy  contractors  when  he 
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believed  that  their  work  was  less  than 
satisfactory,  and  when  they  were  over- 
charging the  Nation  for  their  work.  I 
regard  this  fiscal  watchfulness  as  an 
asset  to  the  Nation,  at  a  time  when 
the  spiraling  costs  of  all  weapons  sys- 
tems eat  up  more  and  more  of  our  de- 
fense budget.  The  contractors  are  not 
happy  with  Admiral  Rickover.  That  is 
good.  It  would  make  me  uneasy  if  they 
were.  But  their  unhappiness  is  not  a 
reason  to  take  him  off  the  job.  It  is  an 
excellent  reason  to  keep  him  in  the 
program. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  admiral 
necessarily  be  kept  in  his  current  posi- 
tion. But  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
he  can  make  a  great  contribution,  as 
the  President  said,  by  removing  him 
from  useful  responsibilities  altogether. 

The  sad  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  treating  one  of  America's  great- 
est living  heroes  in  a  disgraceful, 
shabby,  way.  We  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  being  offered  a  job 
whereby  the  Navy  could  continue  to 
use  his  talents,  talents  which  he  de- 
sires to  offer  the  coiuitry.  Such  an 
offer  has  not  been  made.  Admiral 
Rickover  does  not  quite  understand  it. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  it. 

I  have  written  today  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  an  explanation  of 
the  situation.  But  time  is  short.  The 
Admiral's  current  appointment  ends 
this  Saturday.  He  will  be  left  with  vir- 
tually no  opportunity  to  serve.  Surely 
he  deserves  better  than  this.  America 
deserves  better  than  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  that  it  may  be  that  one 
procedural  matter  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tended to  in  cormection  with  consider- 
ation of  this  measure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  third  reading  and  final 
passage  of  this  measure  be  deferred 
for  the  moment  and  that  the  matter 
be  held  in  abeyance  at  the  desk  pend- 
ing further  disposition  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  is  recog- 
nized. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS  TO 
SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  Senator  Randolph,  for 
his  efforts  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
meeting  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

P.  D.  R.'s  was  a  historic  Presidency, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  Congressman  Pepper  in  the 
House  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
honor  F.  D.  R.  ~ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  any  time  remaining  under  the  time 
allocated  to  me  under  the  standing 
order,  I  yield  it  to  the  control  of  the 
minority  leader. 


THE  COMMEMORATION  OF 
F.  D.  R.'S  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Saturday,  January  30,  marks  the 
100th  birthday  of  our  32d  President- 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that,  at  a  time  of 
growing  economic  difficulties  in  this 
country,  we  step  back  and  reflect  hon- 
estly upon  the  legacy  of  F.  D.  R. 

For  this  purpose,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  columnist  who  has  im- 
peccable conservative  credentials,  and 
from  a  moderate  political  publication. 

Writing  in  the  February  1,  1982,  edi- 
tion of  Newsweek,  columnist  George 
Will  had  to  say  this  about  F.  D.  R.: 

By  a  "New  Deal"  he  meant,  he  said  a  new 
""concept"  of  government's  duty.  Hitherto 
government  had  acknowledged  only  a  duty 
to  produce  "conditions"  In  which  people 
could  pursue  happiness.  Henceforth,  "gov- 
ernment has  the  final  responsibility  for  the 
well-being  of  its  citizenship."  Government 
would  t>e  an  agency  for  delivering  a  measure 
of  happiness,  defined  as  material  well-being. 

Social  Security  exemplifies  how  F.  D.  R. 
did  what  only  great  leaders  do;  he  changed 
the  citizen's  sense  of  what  citizenship  en- 
tails. Social  Security  expresses  the  bonding 
of  the  generations  and  the  nation's  conunit- 
ment  to  an  ethic  of  common  provision.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Will  concluded  his  incisive  arti- 
cle by  stating: 

On  balance  F.  D.  R.  still  casts  a  splendid 
shadow  forward  across  the  years.  Radiating 
an  infectious  zest,  he  did  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  a  President  can  do:  he  gave  the 
nation  a  hopeful,  and  hence  creative,  stance 
toward  the  future.  To  a  crippling  extent, 
American  conservatism  still  Ls,  strictly 
speaking,  reactionary:  it  defined  itself  in  re- 
action to  the  New  Deal.  It  remains  ambiva- 
lent about  something  the  nation  is  emphatic 
about— F.  D.  R.'s  irrevocable  redefinition  of 
the  relationship  of  the  citizen  to  the  central 
government. 

The  editors  of  The  New  Republic 
magazine  had  this  to  say  in  their  Jan- 
uary 21,  1982,  tribute  to  F.  D.  R.: 

In  1932  the  United  States  was  bankrupt  in 
every  way.  .  .  .  When  P.  D.  R.  died,  on  April 
12,  1945.  the  Allies  were  on  the  verge  of  vic- 
tory over  Hitler,  and  the  United  States  was 
indisputably  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
history.  A*,  the  root  of  that  victory  was 
something  deeper  than  military  strength. 
The  country  had  transformed  itself,  under 
President  Roosevelt's  leadership,  into  a 
working  and  workable  democratic  society, 
with  the  means  and  the  wiU  to  provide  its 
citizens  with  a  decent  life.  Did  the  New  Deal 
reach  to  the  heart  of  the  existing  system'? 
Perhaps  not.  But  before  1932,  the  systems 
didn't  have  a  heart.  F.  D.  R.  gave  it  one. 

In  1932,  there  was  almost  total  de- 
spair in  our  Nation.  From  1929.  the 
year  of  the  great  stock  market  crash, 
through  1932,  national  income  had 
plunged  by  more  than  half,  from  $87.4 
billion  to  $41.7  billion.  By  1932.  unem- 


ployment had  soared  to  12  million,  or 
one-quarter  of  our  national  work 
force.  At  that  time  Fortune  magazine 
estimated  that  27.5  million  Americans 
had  no  regular  income  at  all.  There 
were  many  who  questioned  whether  or 
not  democracy  could  survive  at  all. 

But  F.  D.  R.  gave  us  hope  and 
action.  Again,  the  editors  of  The  New 
Republic  reflecting  upon  the  times: 

Writing  In  The  New  Republic  on  July  22, 
1940.  Hamilton  Basso,  with  startling  pre- 
science, caught  the  essence  of  Roosevelt's 
contribution  as  well  as  anyone  ever  has. 
before  or  since.  F.  D.  R.'s  place  in  history  is 
secure,  he  wrote,  '.  .  .  He  emerges  out  of 
the  fog  of  a  stormy  time,  as  one  of  the  great 
spokesmen  of  democracy— giving  new  articu- 
lation to  those  old  and  simple  ideas  which. 
if  democracy  is  to  survive,  must  truly  be 
weapons. 

"He  came  to  the  Presidency  In  a  black 
moment  of  a  black,  black  time.  Democracy, 
as  a  form  of  government,  was  being  laughed 
at  and  derided.  Many  of  the  intellectuals 
now  loving  it  so  noisily  were  .  .  .  writing  of 
America  as  a  Jungle,  America  as  a  waste- 
land, America  as  washed-up  .  .  . 

"It  was  then,  in  1933  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  began  to  carry  the  country  for- 
ward to  the  modem  stage  of  democratic  re- 
alization—to the  point,  that  is,  where  the 
immediate  and  direct  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens  is  also 
recognized  as  a  democratic  principle." 

And  as  the  editors  noted: 

That  principle,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  is 
precisely  what  is  under  attack  on  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Roosevelt's  birth. 

Mr.  President,  the  editors  of  the 
New  Republic  and  George  Will  weave 
a  common  thread  in  their  analysis  of 
the  Roosevelt  legacy.  First,  is  the  role 
of  goverrmient  in  its  relationship  to 
the  citizens  of  this  coimtry— all  our 
citizens.  Second,  is  the  reminder  of 
how  fragile  is  democracy.  F.  D.  R.  sal- 
vaged both  the  "forgotten  man"  and 
our  system  of  government. 

The  debate  in  the  Nation's  capitol. 
today  and  in  the  ensuing  months, 
should  not  be  a  debate  over  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
role  in  attempting  to  deliver,  as 
George  Will  so  eloquently  stated,  ".  .  . 
a  measure  of  happiness,  defined  as  ma- 
terial well-being"  to  ail  our  citizens. 
That  is,  in  paraphrasing  our  Founding 
Fathers,  a  self-evident  truth.  No,  the 
debate  which  will  be  carried  forward 
by  the  Democrats— the  heirs  of 
F.  D.  R.— will  focus  on  the  magnitude 
and  nature  of  this  role. 

Perhaps,  over  the  years  we  have 
erred  in  expecting  government  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people.  But  we  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  the  people— all  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  Yes.  it  is  a  time 
for  reevaluation.  Yes,  it  is  time  for 
bold,  new  ideas  and  action.  But,  it  is 
also  a  time  to  assess  honestly  the  true 
nature  of  our  society  and  our  system 
of  government. 

F.  D.  R.  led  us  into  the  modem  age 
of  democracy  at  a  time  when  democra- 
cy was  threatened  by  the  dark  forces 
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of  depression  and  chaos.  He  realized, 
more  than  most  political  figures  of  his 
era,  that  if  a  substantial  number  of 
our  citizens  do  not  have  a  stake  in  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  our 
Nation,  that  democracy  itself  was  im- 
periled. And  he  was  so  committed  to 
our  Constitution,  so  committed  to  our 
democratic  system  of  government, 
that  he  was  not  about  to  allow  that  to 
happen. 

America  is  truly  a  remarkable  exper- 
iment in  government.  We  have  found 
our  greatest  resource  to  be  our  people. 
And  we  have  found  our  strength  to  be 
in  the  unity  of  our  people.  It  took  us 
decades  to  develop  a  sense  of  national 
identity,  a  sense  of  national  purpose. 
We  must  never  retreat  from  this  na- 
tional heritage.  We  must  not  succumb 
to  the  notion  that  class  should  be 
pitted  against  class  in  this  country; 
that  region  should  be  pitted  against 
region  in  this  country;  that  State 
should  be  pitted  against  State  in  this 
Nation.  Our  greatest  strength  is  in 
unity  and  indivisibility. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  once  again  quoting  from  the  editors 
of  the  New  Republic: 

The  next  great  wave  of  political  and  social 
reform  in  this  country,  we  hope,  will  under- 
stand the  value  of  human  capital,  not  just 
the  kind  that  buys  machines:  it  will  explore 
the  possibilities  of  democracy  In  the  work- 
place, not  Just  in  the  electoral  arena;  it  will 
look  for  ways  to  limit  bureaucracies,  not 
Just  protect  them;  it  will  use  equity  as  a 
spur  to  productivity,  not  Just  as  a  tool  of 
distributive  justice.  Roosevelt's  America  was 
open  and  unfinished:  so  is  ours.  More  impor- 
tant than  any  particular  scheme,  more  im- 
portant even  than  any  particular  goal,  will 
be  the  largeness  of  the  democratic  spirit 
that  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  distinctive 
and  effortless  gift. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  is 
before  us.  And  I  hope  that  men  of 
good  will  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  Senate  will  accept  this  charge  and 
ask  not  if  the  Government  has  a  role 
in  meeting  the  aspirations  of  all  our 
people,  but  how  that  role  can  be  car- 
ried out  most  effectively. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers)  my  time  under 
the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  are  printed  under  Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader's 
permission,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Missou- 
ri, Mr.  Danforth  and  Mr.  Eagleton. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
RICHARD  BOLLING 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  Congressman 
Dick  Bollinc  of  Missouri  will  retire 
from  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  34  years  of  remark- 
ably productive  service. 

Dick  Bolxing  is  a  man  of  multiple 
and  creative  skills.  He  is  a  talented 
author  of  legislation,  masterful  parlia- 
mentarian, builder  of  coalitions, 
skilled  legislative  tactician,  institution- 
al reformer,  and  more.  If  Congress, 
like  baseball,  had  a  most  valuable 
player  award,  Dick  Bolling  would 
have  won  it  more  than  once  in  his  re- 
markable 34  years. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  this 
man— his  courage,  his  skills,  his  char- 
acter, his  zeal,  his  dedication.  For  me, 
what  I  most  admire  in  Dick  Bolling  is 
his  plain,  old,  garden-variety  guts.  He 
never  ducks  a  legitimate  cause  because 
it  might  be  unpopular.  His  dedication 
to  causes  like  civil  rights,  civil  liber- 
ties, concern  for  the  poor,  never  fal- 
ters as  public  opinion  polls  fluctuate 
on  these  matters.  He  tells  it  like  it  is. 
He  is  no  practitioner  of  double  talk. 

Straightforward,  blunt,  direct— that 
is  the  style  of  Dick  Bolling.  Indeed,  it 
is  more  than  style.  It  is  the  character 
of  the  man.  It  is  his  very  essence. 

Of  altogether  too  few  in  Congress 
can  the  same  be  said. 


RICHARD  BOLLING  RETIRING 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Representative  Richard  Bolling  of 
Missouri  will  retire  from  public  office 
upon  the  acijoumment  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

Congressman  Bolling's  retirement 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  deprive  Missouri  and  the  Nation 
of  a  consummate  legislator,  a  great  in- 
tellect, and  a  good  and  decent  man.  He 
will  be  missed. 

For  33  years  Dick  Bolling  has  been 
an  effective  public  servant  as  both  a 
national  figure  and  as  a  vigorous  Rep- 
resentative of  Missouri's  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  He  is  the 
preeminent  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House,  the  acknowledged  master  of  its 
rules  of  procedure.  He  is  a  universally 
respected  leader  of  the  House.  Excel- 
lence is  his  hallmark.  He  expects 
others  to  keep  his  pace,  and  it  is  a  tall 
order. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  will  there  ever 
be,  a  definitive  account  of  Dick  Boll- 
ing's service  to  Missouri  and  the 
Nation.  There  are  three  reasons  that 
Congressman  Bolling's  service  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  normal  ac- 
counting. 

First,  Dick  Bolling  does  his  work 
quietly— without  the  bluster  and  fan- 
fare of  the  ordinary  politician.  He  con- 
siders his  greatest  legislative  victory  to 
have  come  in  1957  when,  as  a  member 


of  the  Rules  Committee,  he  played  a 
key  role  in  guiding  America's  land- 
mark civil  rights  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  He  worked  with 
skill,  concentration,  dedication  and  di- 
plomacy, and  the  taslts  required  the 
generous  application  of  each  talent. 

Today,  of  course,  Dick  Bolling  is 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee— 
"the  powerful  chairman  of  the  power- 
ful committee."  A  committee  chair- 
manship—and, surely,  the  most  impor- 
tant chairmanship  in  the  House— is  a 
ticket  to  the  headlines.  Yet,  Dick 
Bolling  never  scrambles  for  public  at- 
tention. He  speaks  only  when  a  public 
statement  can  have  a  useful  impact  on 
the  improvement  of  public  policy  and 
not  otherwise.  It  is  a  mark  of  his  lead- 
ership. 

Second,  Dick  Bolling's  accomplish- 
ments are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  full 
accounting  because  he  has  been  doing 
Missouri's  work  day  in  and  day  out, 
for  more  than  three  decades. 

One  cannot  count  the  ships  guided 
to  harbor  by  a  lieacon  that  has  stood 
for  33  years  at  the  entry  to  a  busy 
port.  Craft  large  and  small,  vessels  of 
every  description,  have  crossed  the 
beam.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
beam  has  shone  steadily  and  with  pen- 
etrating effectiveness  year  after  year. 

Finally,  we  have  come  to  take  for 
granted  Dick  Bolling's  unique  place 
in  the  country  and  in  the  Congress. 
We  have  come  to  expect  the  best  from 
him.  We  have  come  to  expect  excel- 
lence. And  regrettably,  what  has 
become  so  familiar  has  seldom  been 
the  cause  for  extensive  public  com- 
ment and  praise. 

Richard  Bolling  is  a  person  of  rare 
accomplishment.  He  has  fashioned  a 
career  of  which  every  Missourian— Re- 
publican and  Democrat— can  be  im- 
mensely proud. 

I  respect  Congressman  Bolling's  de- 
cision to  retire  from  public  office,  al- 
though I  doubt  that  anyone  appreci- 
ates fully  the  void  that  will  be  left  by 
his  departure. 

It  may  be  that  Congressman  Boll- 
ing expects  that  his  shoes  will  be  filled 
soon  enough,  that  events  will  roll  on 
pretty  much  as  before,  that  occasional 
note  will  be  taken  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, that  he  will  be  called  upon  now 
and  then  for  advice— that  the  waters 
will  close  behind  him. 

The  rest  of  us  know  better.  Dick 
Bolling's  accomplishments  are  monu- 
mental. He  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  irreplaceable. 

Congressman  Bolling  says  that  he 
intends  to  expand  his  teaching  and 
writing  activities.  He  will  remain  a 
public  man,  of  course.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Nor  can  a  person  who  sets 
the  most  exacting  standards  for  him- 
self fail  to  find  challenge  in  any  activi- 
ty. 

His  shoes  will  not  be  filled.  Events 
will  not  unfold  as  they  would  have 
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otherwise;  people  influence  history, 
and  great  people  influence  history 
greatly.  If  occasional  note  is  taken  of 
his  accomplishments,  it  will  be  because 
his  contributions  stand  without  need 
of  persistent  commentary.  The  waters 
will  not  close  behind  him,  because  his 
position  in  Congress  belongs  only  to 
him,  and  can  be  claimed  by  no  other. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  a  minute  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


SUPPORT  POLISH  SOLIDARITY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 13  the  entire  world  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  an  event  we  had 
all  feared  for  so  long:  Martial  law  was 
declared  in  Poland.  The  grim  news  of 
tanks  and  troops  rolling  through  the 
streets  of  Warsaw  and  other  Polish 
cities  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  the  brave 
people  of  that  country  who  had  strug- 
gled and  achieved  important  social  re- 
forms and  new  freedoms.  Clearly,  the 
Soviets  were  the  instigators  of  this  re- 
pression, and  I  condemn  them  for 
their  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
Polish  people. 

The  union.  Solidarity,  led  by  union 
leader  Lech  Walesa,  had  been  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  these  important  re- 
forms; and  it  is  now  the  worst  victim 
of  the  government  crackdown.  Reports 
of  the  detention,  beatings,  and  deaths 
of  Solidarity  members  have  filled  the 
Polish-American  community  and  other 
concerned  Americans  with  anguish 
and  outrage.  Their  worst  fear,  and 
mine,  is  that  the  present  martial  law 
may  be  but  a  first  step  in  a  campaign 
to  reverse  all  of  the  successes  of  Soli- 
darity and  return  Poland  to  a  state  of 
tightly  restricted  labor  activities  and 
limited  civil  liberties— that  the  mili- 
tary government  will,  by  brute  force, 
try  to  turn  back  the  clock.  Such  an  at- 
tempt would  undoubtedly  bring  with  it 
greater  violence  and  the  possibility  of 
direct  military  intervention  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today  I  wish  to  express,  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents,  a  close  bond  of  unity, 
common  purpose,  and  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  Poland.  On  December 
29,  I  wrote  President  Reagan  to  urge 
that  immediate  and  severe  sanctions 
be  imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
their  part  in  the  .current  suppression. 
The  list  of  sanctions  included  a  com- 
plete prohibition  on  the  transfer  of 
high  technology  hardware,  a  further 
suspension  of  Soviet  fishing  in  U.S. 
waters,  a  reinstatement  of  the  embar- 
go on  super  phosphoric  acid— useful  in 


the  production  of  fertilizers— and  an 
effort  to  minimize  Soviet  access  to 
hard  currency.  Some  of  these  meas- 
ures have  now  been  adopted  by  the 
President,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  support  a  nationwide  relief 
effort  through  our  gifts  of  food  and 
other  needed  goods  to  the  Polish 
people  to  relieve  their  personal  and 
family  hardships. 

With  this  desperate  crisis  in  Poland, 
it  is  important  to  acknowledge  Po- 
land's special  place  in  modem  history. 
Few  nations  have  had  their  courage  so 
often  and  so  severely  tested.  Poles 
have  seen  their  country  dismembered, 
partitioned,  looted;  their  people  de- 
ported and  murdered;  their  cities  de- 
stroyed. Yet  through  it  all  the  Polish 
people  have  retained  an  unbroken 
spirit.  We  must  demand  the  Polish 
and  Soviet  Government  authorities 
stop  the  massive  and  violent  action 
against  Solidarity.  I  again  urge  our 
Government  to  render  every  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  the  present  dis- 
orders. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  on 
Solidarity  Day,  thousands  of  Michigan 
residents  will  join  in  demonstrating 
their  support  for  the  oppressed  people 
of  Poland.  With  our  proud  ethnic  her- 
itage, and  our  history  of  social  justice 
for  working  men  and  women,  we  will 
always  stand  together  with  the  Polish 
people  and  workers. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  now  any  remainder  of  my 
time  to  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


LARRY  RIVERS  AND  THE 
HIRSHHORNS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  Washington  and  the  Nation 
lost  a  great  friend,  and  I  lost  a  person- 
al one,  with  the  death  of  Joseph 
Hirshhom.  In  one  word,  he  was  and 
still  is,  like  the  art  he  loved  to  collect- 
monumental,  and  the  loss  of  this  vi- 
brant individual  has  been  greatly  felt. 
At  Joe  Hirshhom's  funeral,  a  beauti- 
ful eulogy  was  delivered  by  the  noted 
artist,  Larry  Rivers.  It  was  reprinted 
in  the  January  1982  edition  of  Art  in 
America. 

At  the  time  of  Joe  Hirshhom's 
death,  Larry  Rivers  was  in  the  process 
of  painting  a  portrait  of  Joe  and  his 
devoted  wife,  Olga.  The  painting  is 
now  hanging  in  the  Hirshhom 
Museum.  The  article  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  an  artist's  recollections  of  an 
unusual  man— but  it  does  not  tell 
enough  of  the  artist  himself. 

Larry  Rivers  has  been  one  of  the 
foremost  American  artists  of  this  cen- 
tury. Emerging  from  the  New  York 
School,  he  became  a  second  generation 


abstract  expressionist  with  his  style  of 
merging  figurative  popular  Images  and 
gestures  with  abstract  painting.  Larry 
Rivers  sees  himself  as  an  "artist  in  a 
drama  about  the  history  of  art."  In 
that  vein,  he  has  also  heen  an  artist  of 
historical  figures  and  events.  His  art 
includes  works  on  Napoleon,  Jeffer- 
son, Lenin  and  magnificient  pieces 
such  as  his  History  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  his  well-known  paint- 
ing. The  Last  Civil  War  Veteran  which 
hangs  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  Larry 
Rivers  not  only  to  acknowledge  this 
immensely  important  and  popular 
American  artist,  but  also  to  share  with 
the  Senate  Mr.  Rivers'  thoughts  on 
Joseph  Hirshhom,  whose  life-long 
commitment  to  modem  art  made 
dreams  come  true  for  many  artists,  in- 
cluding Larry  Rivers.  Joseph  Hirsh- 
hom was  a  dynamic  person  who  loved 
art  and  by  giving  this  country  a 
museum  filled  with  great  art,  enabled 
millions  to  love  it.  too.  Larry  Rivers 
recognized  the  great  and  dedicated  be- 
liever that  Joe  Hirshhom  was  and  he 
brilliantly  uses  his  talent  as  an  artist 
to  juxtapose  reflections  on  his  own  life 
with  those  of  Mr.  Hirshhom.  I  found 
it  to  be  heartwarming,  inspirational 
and  a  fine  tribute  to  a  great  man  and 
to  our  artistic  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  commend  to 
the  Senate's  attention  a  January  7, 
1982,  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
by  Judith  Weintraub  about  Olga 
Hirshhom.  Joseph  Hirshhom  had  a 
resounding  presence  and  so  does  the 
wonderful  wife  he  leaves  behind.  The 
piece  is  a  magnificent,  sensitive  article 
which  brings  home  even  more  to  us 
the  tremendous  loss  we  have  suffered 
with  the  death  of  Joe  Hirshhom.  And 
it  shows  that  the  spirit  and  dreams  he 
held  live  on.  I  am  left  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  happiness  from  knowing 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
of  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joseph  H.  Hirshhorh,  1899-81 
(By  Larry  Rivers) 

(The  following  text  is  a  slightly  revised 
version  of  the  talk  delivered  by  Larry  Rivers 
at  a  memorial  service  for  Joseph  H.  Hirsh- 
hom in  Washington,  D.C..  this  past  Septem- 
ber. When  Hirshhom  died  Aug.  31  at  age  82, 
Larry  Rivers  was  working  on  the  portrait  of 
Hirshhom  and  his  wife  Olga  which  is  repro- 
duced here.) 

Joe  finally  died  on  Monday  night  Augiist 
31st  in  Washington,  after  going  to  the  thea- 
ter to  see  Annie.  I  say  finally  because  Joe 
and  all  of  us  have  been  doing  a  little  of  this 
every  day.  This  happened  for  good,  ten  days 
after  he  left  my  home  and  studio  in  South- 
hampton. Joe  and  Olga  his  wife  had  Just 
spent  three  days  sitting  still  for  some  draw- 
ings I  made  and  photos  I  took  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  commission  affectionately  re- 
ferred to  as    'The  Definitive  or  Final  For- 
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trait."  You  see,  I  made  one  of  Joe  in  the 
'608.  which  for  all  sorts  of  reasons  left  me 
unsatisfied  and  nervous.  He  kept  calling  it 
Cockeyed- Joe  and  I  kept  thinking  I've  got  to 
do  another  one,  a  better  one,  and  soon!  As  I 
was  writing  this  and  thinking  atxjut  Joe  in 
Southampton  I  was  also  working  on  the  por- 
trait. On  his  suit,  his  striped  shirt,  his  soft 
white  shoes  and  lavender  socks  that  show 
because  his  pants  ride  up  when  he  sits 
down.  And  of  course  his  special  face.  I  was 
also  trying  very  hard  to  satisfy  both  my  idea 
of  what  makes  a  painting  good,  interesting, 
meaningful  etc..  and  what  he  looks  like,  how 
he  holds  his  body,  sits  tall  or  small  in  a 
chair  and  puts  his  arms  around  his  wife. 

But  I'm  here  to  make  another  kind  of  por- 
trait, more  like  a  quick  sketch  of  Joe  and 
Art.  or  Joe  the  Collector,  at  first,  and  then 
as  his  early  fantasies  became  later  realities, 
Joseph  Hirshhom  of  the  Hlrshhom 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden.  Joe  died  In 
August,  and  I'm  trying  to  reduce  some  20 
years  of  Intermittent  experiences  into  a  few 
words  with  some  tidbits  that  will  be  part  of 
the  public  record.  The  public  record  of  use 
and  disuse  of  dreams  of  glory  and  of  what 
makes  the  world  go  'round.  What  does  make 
this  world  go  'round  is  a  talmudic  question. 
No  answers.  Just  more  questions.  Is  it 
money,  or  love,  or  both? 

I  certainly  wasn't  against  Joe  because  he 
had  money.  But  I  worried  about  money  my 
whole  life— when  I  didn't  have  too  much, 
and  even  now  when  I  have  some.  Joe  show- 
ing up  in  my  studio  determined  to  carry 
away  some  half  dozen  works  might  have 
flattened  a  few  wrinkles  that  were  forming 
and  darkened  back  some  graying  hairs  pro- 
duced by  my  financial  problems.  True,  he 
walked  away  with  paintings  for  his  money, 
but  he  was  also  buying  dreams.  His  and 
mine.  As  I  saw  it,  I  was  the  artist  in  a  drama 
about  the  history  of  art.  I  made  the  appro- 
priate gestures,  I  played  the  role  of  connec- 
tor from  cave-man  artist  up  to  the  present. 
And  Joe,  right  up  until  he  died  on  a  balmy 
Monday  night,  was  playing  Just  as  grandiose 
and  historic  a  role.  If  I'm  to  be  recognized  in 
this  drama  as  some  kind  of  bohemlan  de- 
scendant of  Michelangelo.  Joe  all  these 
years  was  Lorenzo  de  Medici  In  a  business 
suit  who  still  liked  a  Jewish  Joke. 

But  death  is  strong.  And  Joe's  death  has 
produced  a  shift  in  emphasis.  His  recent 
stay  at  my  house  is  fresh.  In  Joe's  personal 
drama,  in  his  fantastic  effort  to  boot-strap 
himself  into  eternity,  he  was  the  star.  A 
funny,  peculiar,  energetic  and  even  a  bumpy 
star,  full  of  costume  changes;  in  society,  a 
vaudeviUlan;  on  the  phone,  a  financial 
wizard;  in  discussions  of  love,  a  fatherly  ad- 
visor; at  the  dlimer  table,  a  devourer  of 
potato  pancakes;  and  whatever  else  he  was 
in  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  the  star,  and  I 
played  the  supporting  role. 

Joe  had  an  instinctual  desire  to  possess;  it 
was  this  almost  uncontrollable  desire  of  his 
that  became  part  of  a  process  that  made  the 
artist's  effort  in  his  studio  into  art.  Bringing 
the  art  out  of  the  studio  and  into  the  world, 
Joe  put  the  final  touches  to  its  existence 
without  ever  touching  a  brush.  For  every- 
body knows  that  what  hangs  in  a  collection 
is  art,  and  what  hangs  in  Joe's  collection  is 
even  MORE  art.  Tears  ago.  maybe  In  1966 
or  '67.  Joe  wanted  my  large  piece.  History  of 
the  Russian  Revolution,  which  he  saw  at 
the  Jewish  Museum  in  a  1965  retrospective. 
He  also  saw  it  reproduced  across  two  pages 
of  Time  magazine  and  a  few  other  publica- 
tions. This  is  not  to  impress  you  about  me; 
It's  to  show  how  art  came  across  to  Joe.  I 
think  Joe  looked  for  art  in  more  books  and 
magazines  than  anybody  I  know. 


From  his  point  of  view— and  time  has 
given  his  point  of  view  the  reality  of  rock— 
his  collection  as  a  repository  of  artists' 
dreams  had  by  1967  been  made  even  more 
delectable  by  the  strong  possibility  of  the 
erection  of  a  national  museum  to  house  it. 
In  a  taxi  going  across  Manhattan,  Joe  told 
me  that  if  he  could  have  the  History  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  ...  at  the  right  price, 
he  would  see  to  it  that  there  would  be  a 
Larry  Rivers  room  in  the  museum.  Your 
own  room.  Old  Man  Rivers!  Well.  Joe  knew 
he  was  talking  to  a  pushover.  I  don't  know  if 
I  really  though^,  it  would  happen,  but  this 
work  that  Joe  wanted,  composed  of  about  75 
different  pieces,  required  extensive  worry 
and  expensive  care  and  I  decided  it  had  a 
better  future,  even  if  in  the  museum's 
cellEU'.  than  in  my  studio.  So,  into  Joe's  al- 
ready choked  dreamboat  went  the  History 
of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Picturing  the  opening  of  the  museum, 
dedication  ceremonies  and  all,  in  the  inter- 
vening years  before  it  came  Into  being,  the 
promise  of  a  Larry  Rivers  room  seemed 
more  and  more  a  way  for  Joe  to  get  what  he 
wanted  when  he  wanted  it.  In  my  mind,  I 
kept  seeing  an  embarrassing  TV  news  clip.  I 
saw  the  President,  or  more  likely  the  Presi- 
dent's wife  with  Joe  at  her  side,  surrounded 
by  the  press.  I  saw  her  smashing  a  bottle  of 
champagne  against  the  wall  of  the  concrete 
doughnut  that  is  the  Hirshhom  Museum. 
Now,  no  matter  how  much  art  the  American 
people  were  getting,  this  was  still  a  govern- 
ment building  costing  the  taxpayers  some 
20  million  dollars.  And  in  this  Institution 
with  a  Jewish  name  in  the  nation's  capital 
and  on  the  Mall,  the  first  art  work  they  see 
inside  is  a  3S-foot  mixed-medium  extrava- 
ganza celebrating  the  birth  and  birthplace 
of  Communism.  True,  in  1974  Joe  McCarthy 
was  dead,  but  there  were  still  some  things 
sacred  in  America.  So,  my  imaginary  drama 
went,  not  only  would  there  be  no  room  bear- 
ing my  name,  they  would  close  the  museum 
the  next  day!  Well,  as  it  turned  out.  there 
was  no  Lany  Rivers  room  when  the 
museum  opened,  but  there  was  and  is  Joe's 
monument,  the  Hirshhom  Museum.  Wheth- 
er he  really  Intended  to  arrange  for  a  room 
for  me  or  not,  within  the  structure  of  the 
museum,  possibilities  existed  that  lay  out- 
side a  direct  request  from  Joe.  One  of  the 
possibilities  surely  Includes  Al  Lemer,  the 
director.  One  thiiig  led  to  another,  and  now. 
as  you  know,  there  is  a  Larry  Rivers  room. 

I  saw  Joe  every  day  for  many  hours  as  I 
worked  on  the  portrait  of  him  and  his  wife 
in  my  studio.  I  wasn't  a  virgin  when  I  met 
Joe,  my  work  had  begun  to  sell,  but  there's 
no  denying  that  Joe  wanting  my  work  was 
something  very  special,  and  finally  Impor- 
tant in  the  art  itself.  His  scope  and  style  and 
his  money  and  love  I'll  never  forget.  See  you 
soon,  Joe. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  7,  1982] 
Life  Atter  Hirshhorw— Olga  and  the  De- 
manding Lessons  of  Surviving  by  Her- 
self 

(By  Judith  Weinraub) 
"I  must  tell  you  that  my  husband  died  in 
my  arms,  and  my  life  was  shattered  at  that 
moment.  It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  see  some- 
one you  love  die,  especially  if  you  were 
close,  and  we  were  very  close.") 

It  has  been  more  than  four  months  now 
since  the  multimillion-dollar  financier  and 
art  collector  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  collapsed 
of  a  heart  attack  outside  his  Kalorama 
home  after  he  retumed  with  his  wife  Olga 
from  a  performance  of  "Annie"  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  Ambulances  rushed  the  82- 


year-old  Hirshhom  and  his  wife,  who  had 
already  attempted  to  revive  her  husband 
through  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation,  to 
the  George  Washington  University  Hospital 
only  minutes  away.  But  at  11:59  p.m.  he  was 
pronounced  dead.  They  had  been  out  danc- 
ing only  the  night  before. 

When  the  details  of  his  will  were  released, 
the  public  learned  what  Olga  Hirshhom,  his 
fourth  wife,  had  more  or  less  known  all 
along— that  Hirshhom.  the  immigrant  boy 
who  had  become  one  of  the  canniest  money 
managers  of  his  time,  had  left  his  entire 
personal  art  collection,  a  $5  million  bequest, 
as  well  as  the  rights  to  oil  royalties  from 
some  of  his  Canadian  holdings,  to  the 
Smithsonian  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Hirshhom  Museum.  His  original  gift  to  the 
nation  in  1965  had  created  the  museum.  His 
final  bequest  would  sustain  it. 

The  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  his  proper- 
ty—his homes,  his  Rolls-Royce,  his  collec- 
tions of  American  and  English  furniture,  his 
collection  of  Oriental  mgs— were  to  be  sold 
as  part  of  the  disposition  of  his  estate.  Olga. 
his  wife  of  17  years,  was  to  receive  a  trust 
fund  of  $750,000.  as  well  as  their  home  in 
Naples,  Fla.,  accM-dlng  to  court  papers  in 
Florida;  and  she  had  received  many  other 
bequests  of  art  over  the  years. 

•'I  knew  from  the  beginning  he  had  always 
made  provisions  In  his  will  to  give  every- 
thing to  the  museum,"  his  widow  reflects 
now.  "It  was  pretty  clear-cut.  Those  were 
his  wishes.  There  were  no  problems  with  it." 

What  was  a  problem  was  how  to  go  on 
without  Joe  Hirshhom,  the  dynamic  man 
whose  wishes  had  been  her  pleasures  ever 
since  they  first  met  in  1961  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.  He  had  called  her  employment 
agency  in  order  to  find  staff  for  a  home  he 
had  just  purchased  there.  "I'm  not  much  of 
a  women's  libber  in  the  true  sense,  even 
though  I  worked."  she  volunteers  now.  "I 
liked  being  taken  care  of  and  protected.  I 
liked  being  loved,  and  I  had  all  that  with  my 
husband  ...  I  did  the  things  that  he 
wanted  to  do  first." 

It  was  not  that  she  wasn't  prepared  for  his 
death:  After  all,  he  was  21  years  older  than 
she  was  and  had  already  survived  two  heart 
attacks.  But  "my  whole  life  revolved  around 
Joe."  she  says. 

These  days  her  life  is  still  revolving 
around  Joe  Hirshhom.  Keeping  busy  with 
the  details  of  an  estate  of  such  magnitude- 
she  is  one  of  its  three  trustees— has  become 
her  daily  occupation.  "It  keeps  me  from 
crying  in  every  comer  of  the  house,"  admits 
Olga  Hirshhom,  a  pretty  woman  who  looks 
like  a  figure  painted  by  Renoir.  By  9  o'clock 
each  morning,  she  is  dressed  and  ready  to 
start  the  day,  seated  in  the  study  that  was 
her  husband's,  behind  the  sculpture-laden 
walnut  desk  that  was  his.  Her  workload  is  so 
demanding  that  she  has  had  to  give  over 
her  own  desk  and  study  to  a  secretary. 

Olga  Hirshhom  has  a  busy  and  consuming 
routine— attending  to  the  daily  details  and 
eventual  sale  of  the  couple's  two  Washing- 
ton houses  as  well  as  their  New  York  apart- 
ment; replying  to  the  mountains  of  mail  she 
receives;  speaking  regularly  with  the  staff  at 
Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  in  New  York,  the 
international  auction  house  which,  for  a  fee, 
is  doing  the  inventory  and  appraisal  of  the 
art  that  will  go  to  the  museum  as  well  as 
auctioning  the  furniture  and  mg  collections; 
disposing  of  the  contents  of  the  houses; 
traveling  to  New  York  to  confer  with  her 
husband's  lawyers  about  general  business 
matters. 

Olga  Zatorsky  Curmlngham  Hirshhom 
was.  in  fact,  a  businesswoman  when  she  met 
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her  future  husband.  The  youngest  of  three 
in  a  Lithuanian  blue-collar  family  living  in 
Greenwich.  Conn.,  she  had  married  her 
high  school  English  teacher  at  18.  Mother 
of  three  sons  by  the  time  she  was  25,  and 
worried  about  paying  for  their  education, 
she  had  managed  several  businesses  from 
their  home  despite  her  lack  of  advanced 
education.  A  leam-to-swim  group  for  tod- 
dlers had  led  to  a  day  camp,  then  a  nursery 
school,  a  baby-sitting  service  and  finally  an 
employment  agency  called  Services  Unlimit- 
ed. 

She  met  Joe  Hirshhom  initially  on  the 
telephone  when  he  called  her  agency  to  in- 
quire about  a  chauffeur.  She  found  him 
abrupt.  He  found  her  charming.  He  also  had 
learned  that  she  was  separated  from  her 
husband.  "He  said  he  was  attracted  to  me 
by  my  voice,  by  my  efficiency,  by  the  fact 
that  I  ran  my  own  business,  that  I'd  created 
it,"  she  recalls.  "He  was  a  creative  man  him- 
self, a  self-made  man.  I  like  to  think  of 
myself  as  a  self-made  woman." 

The  Hirshhom  house  required  a  large 
staff,  and  there  were  many  phone  calls  to 
Services  Unlimited.  By  the  second  or  third 
call,  Joe  Hirshhom  surprised  its  proprietor 
with  a  direct  inquiry.  "Say,  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham, how  old  are  you?"  Then  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  conversation,  the  dapper, 
and  diminutive,  Hirshhom  became  even 
more  direct  with,  "Say,  Mrs.  Cunningham, 
how  tall  are  you?" 

He  phoned  for  help  frequently,  "10  times 
a  day,"  she  remembers,  and  eventually  she 
went  to  work  for  him  herself,  directing  the 
placement  of  his  sculpture  collection  on  the 
estate  and  generally  helping  to  separate  the 
Greenwich  business  affairs  from  those  of 
the  New  York  office.  Two  and  a  half  years 
later,  and  after  her  1962  divorce,  they  mar- 
ried. "I  thought  he  would  never  ask  me," 
she  recalls. 

For  17  years  the  Hirshhoms  enjoyed  a 
close  married  life.  He  had  retired  somewhat 
from  the  press  of  business  that  had  ab- 
sorbed him  earlier,  and  they  spent  much  of 
their  time  together.  She  shared  busy  years 
with  him.  years  when  his  collection  was 
courted  by  the  governor  general  of  Canada, 
the  queen  of  England,  Mayor  Teddy  KoUek 
of  Jerusalem  and  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
of  New  York;  years  when  he  worked  to  es- 
tablish good  relations  with  the  children  of 
his  earlier  marriages,  and  the  tumultuous 
time- tinged  with  anti-Semitism- in  which 
his  collection  was  argued  about  and  then  fi- 
nally accepted  by  the  nation  in  a  museum 
bearing  his  name  on  the  Mall. 

In  recent  years  here  In  Washington, 
where  they  moved  in  1969,  they  established 
something  of  a  routine.  After  breakfast  he 
would  settle  down  in  his  study,  and  she 
would  go  off  to  play  tennis.  When  she  re- 
tumed, it  was  to  lunch  with  Joe,  to  work  in 
her  own  study,  and  a  familiar  question:  "Did 
you  beat  her?"  he  would  ask. 

"Our  marriage  had  a  kind  of  crazlness," 
she  says  now.  "We  had  such  fun.  Sometimes 
once  or  twice  a  month  we  would  Just  lie  in 
bed  all  day.  Of  course,  it  would  always  be  on 
Sunday  when  the  market  was  closed.  We 
would  giggle  and  think  how  silly  this  is.  I 
miss  that.  Joe  was  a  very  simple  man.  He 
liked  plain  spaghetti.  He  didn't  like  steak. 
On  his  last  birthday,  one  of  my  presents  to 
him  was  to  take  him  to  McDonald's  for 
lunch." 

"And  when  he  was  here,"  she  says,  gestur- 
ing around  the  walls  and  table  tops  and  cor- 
ridors which  overflow  with  his  purchases  of 
paintings  and  sculpture,  "the  whole  house 
resounded  with  his  presence." 


Olga  Hirshhom  has  no  timetable  for  her 
own  life  now.  She  is  surrounded  by  friends 
and  has  not,  in  fact,  spent  one  night  with- 
out company  or  an  Invitation  since  her  hus- 
band's death.  But  it  is  hard,  she  admits,  to 
figure  out  a  direction  for  herself.  "For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  don't  have  a  mans 
arms  around  me.  My  children  are  all  grown 
and  I  have  nobody  else  to  think  atwut  but 
myself.  That's  hard." 

She  does,  however,  have  to  accustom  her- 
self to  thinking  about  business  matters. 
"When  I  met  my  husband,  I  had  to  choose 
whether  to  learn  about  art  or  finance  or 
mining,  and  I  chose  art."  she  explains.  "As  a 
result,  when  he  died,  I  still  didn't  know  the 
difference  between  a  stock  and  a  bond  be- 
cause it  was  Just  not  important  to  me." 

In  fact,  one  of  the  first  things  that  she 
did.  almost  automatically,  after  her  hus- 
band's death  was  to  cancel  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  When  the  other  executors  told  her 
she  had  to  get  involved  in  the  business 
aspect  of  the  estate,  she  groaned  and  said 
that  she  didn't  even  know  how  to  find  out 
the  Interest  rates.  She  recalls  their  com- 
mand with  a  smile.  "It's  all  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  so  get  it  back." 

Two  days  before  Hirshhom's  death,  his 
wife  had  had  "the  first  and  last  and  only 
lesson  in  finance  that  Joe  gave  me,"  she 
says.  Her  mother  had  died,  and  she  was  an- 
ticipating a  small  Inheritance.  She  wanted 
to  know  what  he  thought  she  should  do 
with  the  money.  "First  Joe  said,  "Put  it  in  a 
money  market  fund.'"  she  recalls,  relishing 
the  irony  of  the  story.  "Then  he  said.  No, 
put  it  in  tax-free  bonds.'  I  said,  I  thought 
you  didn't  believe  in  bonds,'  and  he  said. 
'You  know,  there  comes  a  time  when  you 
change  your  mind  about  things  like  that.  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'm  buying  .  .  .'" 

At  that  point  the  phone  rang.  "Now,"  she 
says,  "I've  learned  about  treasury  bills  and 
notes,  and  bonds,  and  government  funds. 
But  not  from  Joe,  who  could  have  told  me 
everything  I  needed  to  know.  Now  I'm  learn- 
ing to  read  the  reports  myself." 

If  Joe  Hirshhom  didn't  actually  imbue 
her  with  his  business  principles,  some  of  his 
attitudes  seem  to  have  rubbed  off.  On  a 
recent  moming,  dressed  in  a  white  blouse, 
light  blue  trousers,  a  matching  blue  cash- 
mere cardigan,  and  espadrilles,  she  fielded 
phone  calls  from  all  over  the  country  and 
Canada.  As  she  efficiently  ticked  off  the 
day's  responsibilities,  some  of  her  husband's 
no-nonsense  approach  was  evident  in  her 
conversations.  She  explained  to  a  senator 
that  he  could  have  her  support  for  a  proj- 
ect, but  not  her  financial  support.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  the  sale  of  a  valuable 
and  cherished  piano  in  order  to  "stop  bick- 
ering." She  graciously  refused  a  luncheon 
invitation  she  could  not  fit  into  her  sched- 
ule, and  Joked  that  a  widow  would  rather  be 
Invited  to  dinner. 

Her  manner  was  as  polite  and  winning  as 
ever,  but  her  words  left  no  doubt  that  she  is 
developing  an  Instinct  for  her  task: 

"That's  half  of  one  percent  off  the  top. 
Joe  would  never  have  let  him  get  away  with 
that.  Why  should  we,"  she  complained  to  a 
colleague  about  a  fee. 

"I'm  the  buyer.  You're  the  seller.  You 
should  come  to  see  me,"  she  explained,  with 
delight  at  that  particular  discovery,  to  a  real 
estate  agent  who  was  trying  to  interest  her 
in  a  house. 

Has  she  picked  up  any  of  his  style?  "No, 
although  I  suppose  being  exposed  to  him, 
you  develop  a  hard-line  attitude.  And  we  are 
trying  not  to  get  rid  of  things  too  cheaply.  I 
bargain  hard  even  though  I  get  no  personal 


gain.  I  am  afraid  people  will  take  advantace 
of  me  because  of  my  Inexperience. 

'And  I'm  learning  a  lot.  It  keeps  me  busy. 
It  doesn't  give  me  a  chance  to  cry." 

Quietly  stoking  the  fire  in  her  husband's 
study,  the  fire  that  he  loved  to  watch,  she 
says  she  wishes  they  had  spoken  about  the 
future.  The  only  discussion  they  had  in- 
volved his  wish  to  be  buried  in  a  plain  pine 
box,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  tradition. 
But  when  it  came  to  choosing  the  coffin,  his 
widow,  who  herself  converted  to  Judaism  in 
1973.  was  dismayed.  For  Joe  Hirshhom.  she 
laughs,  "They  were  really  plain." 

And  the  closest  they  ever  got  to  discussing 
her  future  without  him  was  his  Joking  that 
after  he  died,  "Olga  will  find  two  40s  for  one 
80." 

"He  was  fine,"'  she  says,  thinking  back  a 
few  months.  "He  thought  he  was  going  to 
live  forever. 
"So  did  I." 


WAS  STOCKMAN  THE  VICTIM? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  now  famous  interview  with  Budget 
Director  David  Stockman  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 

The  comment  has  ranged  from  criti- 
cism of  the  Budget  Director  for  talk- 
ing to  a  reporter  all  the  way  to  a 
remark  from  the  President  himself 
that  intimated  that  the  writer  was 
guilty  of  a  form  of  "assassination." 

At  the  very  least,  the  article  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  embarrassment 
for  Mr.  Stockman  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

Recently,  Thomas  Vail,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Clevelsuid  Plain 
Etealer,  cast  another  light  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  signed  editorial  page  column. 

Mr.  Vail  theorizes  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man, instead  of  being  a  culprit,  was,  in 
effect,  a  victim— a  victim  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  that  there  be  no  med- 
dling with  either  the  defense  budget 
or  with  social  security.  Once  that  deci- 
sion was  made.  Mr.  Vail  ventures  the 
opinion  that— 

stockman  realized  his  budget  balancing 
program  not  only  was  Impossible  to  attain, 
but  worse,  that  the  United  States  is  headed 
for  the  largest  deficit  in  its  history.  So 
Stockman  threw  in  the  towel  not  on  the 
Reagan  economic  program  as  he  conceived 
it  but  on  the  realities  of  the  situation  as 
they  developed. 

Mr.  President,  as  matters  have 
turned  out,  it  appears  that  this  is  an 
incisive  view  of  what  has  really  hap- 
pened within  the  administration,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  Vail 
column. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Thomas  Vail 
in  the  December  6,  1981,  edition  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stockman  Meant  He  Was  the  Victim 

We  have  been  treated  in  the  media  recent- 
ly with  the  dramatic  "revelation"  that  the 
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chief  architect  of  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram says  the  whole  thing  is  a  lot  of  balo- 
ney. All  this  headline-malcing  material  came 
from  a  very  interesting,  comprehensive  and 
lengthy  story  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "The 
Education  of  David  Stockman." 

The  newspaper  version  of  this  story  indi- 
cated that  Stoclunan,  head  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  at  the  young  age 
of  36  had  given  up  on  the  Reagan  program 
and  was  saying  the  thing  would  not  work. 

However,  this  observer  after  reading  the 
article  Itself  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  comes 
up  with  a  different  interpretation  of  what 
this  rather  sensational  story  is  all  about. 
What  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article  says,  in 
my  opinion,  is  that  Stockman  of  the  OMB 
had  his  game  plan  to  put  the  American  eco- 
nomic house  in  order  derailed  by  others. 

This  Stockman  game  plan  consisted  of 
substantial  reductions  in  government  spend- 
ing, some  reduction  in  personal  and  corpo- 
rate taxes,  some  reforms  and  belt  tightening 
for  the  Social  Security  system,  and  a  con- 
tainment of  military  spending.  This  way 
Stockman  thought  he  could  come  up  with  a 
balanced  budget  in  the  next  couple  of  years, 
a  goal  President  Reagan  campaigned  on  in 
1980. 

According  to  the  story  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Stockman  only  gave  up  on  balanc- 
ing the  federal  budget  because  the  president 
cut  him  off  at  the  pass. 

This  Is  the  "derailing"  sequence  as  out- 
lined by  the  author  of  the  article,  William 
Oreider,  who  is  an  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post: 

First,  the  reductions  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration achieved  in  government  spending 
were  not  reductions  in  current  government 
spending  but  were  reductions  from  the  in- 
flated "wish  list"  or  projections  of  what  gov- 
ernment spending  "might  be"  next  year. 
Therefore,  the  cuts  in  government  spending 
that  President  Reagan  brought  about  are 
reductions  from  figures  that  were  inflated 
and  partly  fantasy  in  the  first  place. 

The  second  derailment  of  Stockman  start- 
ed when  the  Democratic  House  majority 
members  decided  they  would  exceed  the  tax 
cutting  of  the  Republicans.  The  Democratic 
party  reasoned  that  if  the  Republicans  were 
going  to  please  the  voters  with  tax  cutting, 
then  the  IDemocrats  would  double  the  good- 
ies and  get  more  credit  from  the  voters.  In 
the  process  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  cut  taxes  too  much  and  opened  more 
loopholes  even  for  the  already  taken  care  of 
oil  business. 

Then,  according  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
article,  the  worst  was  yet  to  come  for  Stock- 
man. Looking  at  the  rather  small  real  gov- 
ernment spending  reductions  and  the  too 
large  personal  and  corporate  tax  reductions, 
Stockman  knew  that  he  would  have  to  cut 
back  military  spending  and  Social  Security 
costs  or  the  federal  budget  would  be  wildly 
out  of  balance. 

According  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article, 
when  Stockman  made  his  argument  on  the 
military  budget  and  the  cost  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, President  Reagan  was  adamant  that 
there  be  no  meddling  with  an  increased  mili- 
tary budget  or  with  Social  Security. 

Adding  up  the  situation  on  his  computer. 
Stockman  realized  his  budget  balancing  pro- 
gram not  only  was  impossible  to  attain,  but 
worse,  that  the  United  States  is  headed  for 
the  largest  deficit  in  its  history.  So  Stock- 
man threw  in  the  towel  not  on  the  Reagan 
economic  program  as  he  conceived  it  but  on 
the  realities  of  the  situation  as  they  devel- 
oped. 

I  suspect  that,  seeing  a  budget  disaster, 
Stockman  himself  authorized  his  reporter 


friend  to  use  the  story.  Stockman's  subse- 
quent loss  of  credibility  was  primarily  be- 
cause the  article  reported  he  continued  to 
try  to  sell  an  economic  program  to  Congress 
after  he  had  figured  out  the  program— as  It 
had  developed— would  not  work. 

The  only  postscript  that  can  be  written 
about  all  this  is  a  comment  on  the  present 
effect  of  the  budget  debacle.  Wall  Street  fi- 
nancial people,  seeing  that  the  Stockman 
balanced  budget  economic  plan  has  been 
decimated,  are  showing  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  financial  plans  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. Huge  government  budget  deficits 
are  bad  news  for  Wall  Street. 

The  only  economic  "way  out"  now  for 
President  Reagan  is  to  make  a  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  arms  reductions  so  the  mas- 
sive U.S.  military  budget  can  be  reduced. 
The  chance  of  making  a  deal  with  the  Rus- 
sians is  good  because  of  the  economic  col- 
lapse of  Poland,  military  difficulties  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  a  disastrous  year  for  Russian 
agriculture. 

So  the  good  news  is  that  the  Americans 
and  the  Russians  are  meeting,  this  time 
publicly  in  Geneva,  and  that  for  both  sides 
an  arms  reduction  deal  may  not  only  be  de- 
sirable but  also  a  necessity. 
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THE  64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  week,  Ukrainian  Americans  will 
gather  in  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country  to  observe  the  64th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Ukraine's  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. In  doing  so,  they  will  renew 
their  commitment  to  preserving  their 
rich  culture  here  in  America.  And  at 
the  same  time,  they  will  rededicate 
themselves  to  strengthening  the  bonds 
that  exist  between  the  2  million  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  heritage  and  the  50 
million  people  of  the  Ukraine. 

This  commemoration  is  an  occasion 
for  sadness— sadness  because  the  inde- 
pendence that  was  proclaimed  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Kiev  on  January  22. 
1918.  could  not  for  long  survive  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  power. 

It  is  an  occasion  to  remind  Ameri- 
cans of  the  great  suffering  that  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  endured  under 
Soviet  rule. 

Millions  of  Ukrainian  lives  were  lost 
in  the  early  1930's,  when  Stalin's  col- 
lectivization of  agriculture  led  to  one 
of  this  century's  most  devastating 
famines.  And  even  while  those  millions 
were  dying  in  the  Ukraine,  Stalin  was 
exporting  the  food  he  extracted  from 
them  in  order  to  pay  for  his  imports  of 
heavy  industrial  equipment. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  spared  no 
effort  to  russify  the  Ukrainians,  to 
root  out  their  distinctive  culture,  and 
to  suppress  their  religious  faith. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  have 
not  succeeded.  And  in  spite  of  decades 
of  suffering  and  repression,  the 
Ukraine  has  produced  some  of  the  real 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  human 
rights  movement. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  it 
means  to  be  a  human  rights  activist  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 


At  the  very  least,  it  means  loss  of 
employment  and  educational  opportu- 
nity for  oneself  and  one's  family. 

It  means  tapped  telephones,  opened 
mail,  and  visits  by  the  KGB. 

For  Valentyn  Moroz,  a  distinguished 
Ukrainian  historian  now  living  in  free- 
dom here  in  America,  it  meant  years 
in  prison.  And  it  also  meant  commit- 
ment to  psychiatric  hospitals  and 
treatment  with  dangerous  drugs  and 
chemicals. 

For  Mykola  Rudenko,  a  member  of 
the  group  established  in  the  Ukraine 
to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords,  it  meant  arrest,  a  lu- 
dicrous trial,  and  a  12-year  sentence— 7 
years  at  hard  labor,  followed  by  an- 
other 5  years  of  exile  in  Siberia. 

Rudenko,  who  is  62  years  of  age,  is  a 
poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  severely 
wounded  combat  veteran  pf  the 
Second  World  War.  What  was  his 
crime?  He  was  convicted  of  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda"  for 
asking  the  Soviet  Government  to 
honor  its  own  solemn  word,  that  it 
would  observe  the  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  accords.  It  is  no 
crime  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  promise  such  things.  It  is  a 
crime  only  when  a  Soviet  citizen  asks 
the  government  to  live  up  to  its  prom- 
ises. 

In  April  of  1981.  the  Rudenko  family 
received  another  object  lesson  in  the 
value  of  Soviet  promises  when  Raisa 
Rudenko.  the  poet's  wife,  was  arrested 
for  smuggling  her  husband's  poetry. 
She  was  sentenced  in  September  of 
last  year  to  a  3-year  prison  term. 

Can  one  imagine.  Mr.  President,  a 
country  that  puts  people  in  jail  for 
smuggling  poetry? 

Can  one  imagine  a  regime  so  inse- 
cure, so  paranoid,  and  so  terrified  of 
its  own  people  that  it  treats  the  words 
of  a  poet  as  a  danger  to  public  safety? 

I  think  it  is  difficult  for  we  who  are 
accustomed  to  freedom  to  fully  com- 
prehend the  courage  of  people  like  the 
Rudenkos.  like  the  Jewish  activists 
Shcharansky  and  Nudel,  the  Lithuani- 
an Catholic  leaders  Petkus  and  Ga- 
jauskas.  and  Helsinki  monitors  in 
Moscow.  Kiev,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  turn  our  at- 
tention once  again  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Empire. 

I  know  that  the  expression  "human 
rights"  is  held  today  in  low  repute. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
status  of  human  rights  in  foreign  na- 
tions is  none  of  America's  business. 
The  Soviet  Union,  we  are  told,  consid- 
ers this  an  internal  matter,  and  the 
Soviets  are  very  sensitive  about  our 
criticism. 

Well.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  sensitive. 

But  I  want  the  Soviets  to  know  that 
Americans  are  sensitive  too. 
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Americans  are  sensitive  and  Ameri- 
cans get  angry  when  we  hear  that 
people  like  Valentyn  Moroz  have  been 
confined  to  mental  hospitals  and  sub- 
jected to  mind-altering  drugs. 

We  are  sensitive  and  angry  when  we 
hear  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

We  are  sensitive  and  angry  when  we 
read  that  people  like  the  Rudenkos 
have  been  jailed  for  slandering  the 
Soviet  state. 

That  is  quite  a  trick,  slandering  the 
Soviet  state. 

How  can  you  slander  the  state  that 
sent  its  army  into  a  harmless  neigh- 
boring country  like  Afghanistan?  That 
they  did  it  at  all  is  slander  enough. 

What  kind  of  slander  of  the  Soviet 
regime  could  match  the  facts  of  what 
has  been  done  at  Soviet  instigation  to 
the  working  men  and  women  of 
Poland? 

If  it  is  a  crime  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
make  that  country  look  absurd,  then 
let  them  put  the  judges  in  these 
human  rights  cases  on  trial.  Let  them 
haul  Mr.  Brezhnev  into  the  dock.  Let 
them  try  the  secret  police,  the  inform- 
ers, and  the  Conununist  Party  officials 
who  are  so  frightened,  so  insecure  in 
their  moral  claim  to  power,  that  they 
earn  for  their  country  the  contempt  of 
the  world. 

The  Soviet  Government  may  sup- 
press individuals.  But  even  the  KGB 
cannot  kill  the  idea  of  liberty. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it— the  idea 
of  liberty  is  loose  in  the  Soviet  Empire 
today. 

I  do  not  say  that  major  changes  are 
about  to  take  place. 

The  people  of  Poland  can  testify 
about  how  the  Soviets  respond  to  the 
possibility  of  change. 

However,  I  do  think  that  the  exam- 
ple of  solidarity  in  Poland  and  the  ex- 
istence of  dissidence  in  the  Soviet 
Union  give  evidence  of  a  deep  unease 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite 
countries.  This  tmease  stems  from  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  millions  of  people 
there  for  a  better  life,  for  more  free- 
dom, for  the  right  to  practice  religion, 
and  to  honor  a  national  heritage. 

Because  I  believe  these  things,  I 
reject  the  counsel  of  those  who  think 
that  our  country  should  back  from  its 
commitment  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
human  rights. 

I  reject  the  idea  that  we  should  stop 
bothering  the  Soviet  authorities  with 
demands  about  the  liberties  guaran- 
teed to  their  citizens  by  the  Helsinki 
accords  and  the  universal  declaration 
of  human  rights. 

I  believe  that  we  should  bother 
them,  that  we  should  bother  them  as 
often  and  as  forcefully  as  we  can. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  anniversary, 
I  believe  that  Americans  of  every  an- 
cestry should  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  their  friends  and  neighbors  in 
the  Ukrainian  American  community. 


Only  by  knowing  what  others  have 
lost  can  we  understand  the  true  value 
of  our  American  freedom. 


F.  D.  R.  AND  THE  SAFETY  NET 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  when 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  made  his 
nm  for  the  Presidency  in  1932,  he  was 
quite  clear  about  what  needed  to  be 
done  to  pull  this  country  out  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  save  it  from 
total  collapse.  In  a  radio  address  in 
April  1932,  3  months  before  he  won 
the  nomination,  he  said: 

These  unhappy  times  call  for  the  building 
of  plans  *  *  *  that  build  from  the  bottom  up 
and  not  from  the  top  down,  that  put  their 
faith  once  more  in  the  forgotten  man  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  pyramid. 

This  was  not  campaign  rhetoric.  It 
was  a  vision  of  what  should  be.  and 
the  begiimings  of  a  plan  for  what 
would  be.  It  was  based  on  the  view 
that  common  men  and  women,  their 
families,  and  their  intelligence,  work 
ethic,  and  inherent  goodness  are  the 
bedrocks  on  which  this  Nation  rests. 
He  saw  in  the  Depression  the  results 
of  an  economic  and  political  system 
operating  on  the  principles  of  greed 
and  the  almost  total  absence  of  regula- 
tion, and  the  inability  of  Govenunent 
to  protect  the  people  from  its  worst  af- 
fects. As  he  later  stated— in  his  second 
inaugural  address,  January  20,  1937: 

We  have  always  known  that  heedless  self- 
interest  was  bad  morals:  we  know  now  that 
it  is  bad  economics. 

He  ran  on  a  progressive  platform 
that  called  for  the  Government  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  see  that  the 
basic  needs  of  all  Americans  were  met, 
that  both  rich  and  poor  alike  would  be 
treated  with  fairness,  and  that  eco- 
nomic safeguards  would  be  established 
to  prevent  another  Great  Depression 
from  occurring.  In  today's  jargon, 
what  F.  D.  R.  promised  to  do  was  to 
use  the  positive  power  of  government 
to  create  an  economic  safety  net  for 
the  first  time  in  U.S.  history. 

He  carried  his  message  to  the 
people,  visiting  38  States  during  his 
campaign.  The  response  was  over- 
whelming. F.  D.  R.  defeated  Herbert 
Hoover  by  a  popular  majority  of  7  mil- 
lion votes,  and  an  electoral  vote  of  472 
to  59,  as  he  carried  all  but  six  States. 

When  P.  D.  R.  took  office  in  March 
of  1933,  some  15  million  industrial  la- 
borers were  out  of  work,  the  bottom 
had  fallen  out  of  the  agricultural  mar- 
kets, people  were  losing  their  houses 
becatise  they  did  not  have  any  money 
to  pay  their  mortgages,  and  the  entire 
financial  system  was  jeopardized  by  a 
major  run  on  banks  aH  over  the  coun- 
try. It  was  in  this  context  that  he 
made  his  famous  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  told  the  Nation  that 
"All  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 

He  was  right,  of  course.  With  the 
full  support  of  Congress  in  that  re- 
markable hundred  days  extra  session 


in  the  spring  of  1933  the  New  Deal  was 
launched,  and  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic foundations  for  the  next  50 
years  of  American  history  were  set. 
True  to  his  word,  P.  D.  R.'s  New  Deal 
benefited  all  Americans.  In  that  initial 
batch  of  New  Deal  legislation,  there 
was  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
to  help  farmers,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  for  industrial  workers, 
and  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  to  assist  businessmen.  Over  time, 
F.  D.  R.  and  Congress  systematically 
attacked  the  fundamental  problems 
besetting  America.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
their  sensitivity  and  wisdom  that  so 
much  of  the  legislation  they  passed 
and  so  many  of  the  institutions  they 
created  are  as  relevant  today  as  they 
were  five  decades  ago:  Social  security, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
TV  A,  soil  conservation  programs,  rural 
electrification,  insurance  on  bank  de- 
posits, farm  price  supports,  and  the 
others  that  are  now  considered  essen- 
tial duties  and  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Today,  there  are  those  who  would 
rip  out  vital  cords  from  the  safety  net 
so  painstakingly  woven  by  FYanklin 
Roosevelt  and  Congress,  and  which 
has  supported  successive  generations 
of  Americans.  For  the  first  time  in  50 
years,  questions  are  being  seriously 
raised  about  the  obligation  of  govern- 
ment to  insure  the  well-being  of  all 
Americans,  and  to  see  that  all  citizens 
are  treated  fairly  in  their  political  and 
economic  dealings.  Those  of  us  who 
see  a  need  for  the  continued  defense 
of  the  rights  of  working  people,  and 
who  fight  against  legislation  and  poli- 
cies designed  to  increase  the  Inequities 
in  the  American  system,  can  strength- 
en our  resolve  by  remembering  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  P.  D.  R.'s  second 
inaugural  address: 

The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether  we 
add  more  to  the  abimdance  of  those  who 
have  much:  it  is  whether  we  provide  enough 
for  those  who  have  too  little. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  in 
Congress  will  use  the  occasion  of 
F.  D.  R.'s  centenary  to  reflect  on  the 
American  system  as  it  really  was 
before  he  took  office,  and  to  ask  our- 
selves if  the  Nation's  Interests  would 
t>e  served  if  the  current  administration 
succeeds  in  dismantling  the  safety  net 
he  created.  My  own  view  is  that  in  the 
vain  hope  of  somehow  retiuTiing  to 
good  old  days  that  never  were,  the  ad- 
ministration is  threatening  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  fibers  that 
have  provided  so  much  strength  and 
vibrance  to  this  society  over  the  last 
50  years. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 
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THE  DESIGNATION  OF  THE 
CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  TIGER 
FOOTBALL  TEAM  AS  1981  NA- 
TIONAL COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
New  Year's  Day  1982,  the  "Tigers"  of 
Clemson  University,  my  alma  mater  in 
South  Carolina,  concluded  a  perfect 
football  season  with  a  magnificent  vic- 
tory over  the  powerful  and  highly  re- 
garded "Comhuskers"  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Nebraska.  This  final  victory  of 
the  season  earned  the  Tigers  the  1981 
National  College  Football  Champion- 
ship. 

This  was  a  history-making  event, 
and  one  in  which  all  those  associated 
with  Clemson,  as  well  as  all  South 
Carolinians,  can  take  great  pride.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  Clemson  Univer- 
sity has  a  total  student  enrollment  of 
less  than  12.000,  this  accomplishment 
is  especially  noteworthy,  for  it  places 
Clemson  in  the  same  category  with 
Alabama,  Nebraska,  Notre  Dame, 
Pittsburgh.  Georgia,  and  others  whose 
reputations  for  such  athletic  accom- 
plishments are  so  well-established. 
Who  would  have  thought,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1981  football  season 
back  on  September  5,  that  the  Tigers 
of  Clemson  would  capture  the  national 
title?  After  all,  they  faced  some  formi- 
dable opponents,  including  the  defend- 
ing national  champion  Georgia  Bull- 
dogs. 

Some  say  that  it  all  started  when 
the  Tigers  moved  into  the  top  20  after 
their  victory  over  Georgia  in  their 
third  game.  Even  then  many  found  it 
too  much  to  hope  for  that  the  Clem- 
son Tigers  could  go  the  distance  unde- 
feated—but not  the  players  or  their 
coaches.  As  head  coach  Danny  Ford 
later  stated  In  an  interview  diu-ing  Oc- 
tober, 

There's  not  a  whole  lot  of  folks  out  there 
who  have  ever  heard  of  Clemson.  But  these 
youngsters  believe  In  themselves.  They've 
won  seven  and  they  can  win  five  more. 
Sometimes.  I  ask  myself,  "Can  it  really  all 
come  true?"  Then  I  just  nod  my  head  and 
say,  "It  sure  can." 

Near  the  stroke  of  midnight  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982,  it  did— for  an  undaunted 
Tiger  football  team,  a  committed 
coaching  staff,  and  a  band  of  loyal 
Clemson  fans  the  likes  of  which  prob- 
ably have  never  before  been  seen  in 
the  Orange  Bowl.  The  final  score  was 
Clemson  22.  Nebraska  15,  and  the 
record  of  the  Tigers  was  an  unblem- 
ished 12  and  0  for  the  season. 

To  the  pleasure  of  Clemson  fans  ev- 
erywhere and  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  a  headline  on  the  sports 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday.  January  3.  1982.  proclaimed 
the  Clemson  Tigers  the  "unbeaten  and 
undeniable  National  Champions." 

It  is  not  enough  to  pay  tribute  to 
Clemson  in  an  abstract  way  for  this 
accomplishment.  A  great  deal  of  hard 
work,  tedious  training,  dedicated  sup- 


port, and  detailed  planning  went  into 
this  season,  as  well  as  seasons  past, 
and  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  place 
the  credit  more  precisely  where  it  is 
due. 

First  of  all,  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  the  sacrifices  and  the 
commitment  of  the  players.  No  team 
ever  played  with  more  confidence  in 
themselves  or  greater  determination 
than  this  group  of  outstanding  young 
men.  Each  one  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  a  maximum  effort  and  for  achiev- 
ing the  ultimate  reward.  In  particular, 
I  wish  to  commend  Homer  Jordan, 
Tiger  quarterback,  who  was  named 
"Outstanding  Player  in  the  Orange 
Bowl"  and  who  led  the  Tigers  on  the 
field  to  their  12  wins.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  Jeff  Davis,  who  was  selected 
the  "Outstanding  Defensive  Player  of 
the  Orange  Bowl  Game"  and,  earlier, 
was  named  "Atlantic  Coast  Confer- 
ence Player  of  the  Year." 

Of  course,  it  takes  a  superior  head 
coach  and  coaching  staff  to  put  to- 
gether such  a  winning  combination. 
Danny  Ford  has  had  a  short  career  as 
head  coach  at  Clemson.  His  first  game 
as  head  coach  was  the  1978  Gator 
Bowl  game  against  Ohio  State.  Clem- 
son won  that  game  by  a  score  of  17  to 
15.  This  certainly  was  a  great  way  to 
begin  a  career  as  head  coach— with  a 
bowl  victory  against  such  a  perennial 
power  as  the  Ohio  State  "Buckeyes." 

In  3  short  years.  Coach  Ford  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a  winner.  His 
record  is  now  27  and  9,  including  three 
bowl  appearances.  These  are  rare  ac- 
complishments for  a  young  man  33 
years  of  age.  However,  let  me  not  fail 
to  mention  the  sources  of  his  inspira- 
tion—namely, his  lovely  vdfe,  Debo- 
rah, and  their  three  pretty  daughters, 
Ashleigh.  Jennifer,  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth. 

Danny  Ford  has  been  fortunate  in 
another  reject.  He  follows  in  the  tra- 
dition of  Prank  Howard,  a  great  head 
coach  at  Clemson  for  many  years,  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  and  a  Clemson  in- 
stitution in  himself.  Coach  Ford  also 
has  been  fortunate  to  work  under  ath- 
letic director  Bill  McLellan.  who  first 
joined  the  Clemson  athletic  staff  in 
1958  as  an  assistant  football  coach 
after  receiving  his  degree  there  and 
lettering  in  football.  Over  the  years. 
Bill  has  advanced  through  the  ranks 
to  become  only  the  third  athletic  di- 
rector in  the  history  of  Clemson. 
Under  his  very  able  leadership,  the  all- 
around  sports  program  at  the  universi- 
ty has  been  ranked  in  the  top  30  na- 
tionally each  of  the  past  5  years,  in- 
cluding 2  finishes  in  the  top  5. 

Finally,  Coach  Ford  has  had  the 
benefit  of  outstanding  talent  and  foot- 
ball savvy  in  the  corps  of  assistant 
coaches  he  has  assembled,  and  in  the 
athletic  department  staff,  which  in- 
cludes the  trainers,  who  work  under 
the  expert  supervision  of  Fred  Hoover, 
the   managers   and  student   trainers. 


and  the  men  and  women  who  attend 
to  the  administrative  details  of  the 
athletic  program. 

To  make  the  entire  program  work  ef- 
fectively, however,  everyone  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  the  support  of  the 
university  officials,  and  in  this  respect. 
I  must  single  out  the  superior  leader- 
ship given  Clemson  athletically,  as 
well  as  academically,  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  which  is  chaired  by  Tom 
McTeer,  Jr.,  and  by  the  president  of 
Clemson  University,  Dr.  Bill  Atchley. 
Athletics  at  Clemson  are  well  balanced 
with  academics,  and  rightfully  so.  The 
credit  for  creating  and  maintaining  an 
atmosphere  where  the  young  people 
who  attend  this  fine  institution  can 
reach  their  potential  in  such  a  bal- 
anced fashion  goes  to  the  members  of 
the  board.  Dr.  Atchley,  and  the  out- 
standing group  of  executive  officers, 
deans,  faculty,  and  staff  that  they 
have  assembed  at  Clemson. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Clemson,  I  take 
special  pride  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students  and  their  accomplishments 
on  all  fronts.  Clemson  University  is 
known  for  the  loyalty  of  her  students, 
not  only  on  Saturday  afternoons  in 
Death  Valley,  the  name  given  to  the 
football  stadium,  but  to  her  tradition 
of  excellence  in  academics  and  in 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  Clemson  stu- 
dents have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  particular  recognition,  as  well  as 
the  reputation  the  university  has 
earned  in  other  fields  too  numerous  to 
specify  here.  The  students  were  in 
Miami,  and  they  were  there  in  force. 
They  were  there  to  cheer  the  Tigers 
on.  and  they  will  never  forget  that 
final  victory  of  the  season  in  the 
Orange  Bowl  on  New  Year's  night. 

In  this  respect.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  outstanding  contributions  made  to 
the  spirit  of  Clemson  fans  through  the 
season  by  the  performances  of  the 
Tiger  Band,  under  the  very  talented 
direction  of  Dr.  Bruck  Cook  and  his 
assistant.  Rod  Harkins.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  Tiger  cheerleaders  and 
their  captain,  Mark  Barhyte.  Special 
recognition  is  also  due  Ricky  Capps, 
the  "Tiger,"  whose  playful  antics 
throughout  the  season  were  a  source 
of  amusement  and  inspiration  to  so 
many  thousands  of  spectators. 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  and 
unwavering  support  that  the  students 
and  others  on  campus  give  to  the  ath- 
letic program  at  Clemson,  there  is  a 
well-organized  and  dedicated  group  of 
supporters  among  the  alimuii  of  the 
imiversity.  IPTAY,  the  "I-Pay-Ten-A- 
Year"  Club,  was  established  in  1934 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  athletic 
scholarships  for  Clemson's  student 
athletes.  II*TAY  recently  was  named 
the  No.  1  athletic  scholarship  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States.  IPTAY,  of 
course,  does  much  more  than  provide 
athletic  scholarships;  it  assists  the  uni- 
versity financially  in  making  capital 
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improvements  in  athletic  facilities  for 
both  intercollegiate  and  intracoUe- 
giate  sports  events  and  programs  and 
contributes  to  numerous  other  activi- 
ties of  the  university.  Currently, 
IPTAY  boasts  of  15,000  members.  I 
commend  them  and  their  leaders  for 
their  worthwhile  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Clemson. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  mothers,  fathers,  and 
family  members  of  all  those  young 
men  and  women  who,  in  various  ways, 
contributed  to  this  unique  moment  in 
the  history  of  Clemson  University.  If 
any  of  us  associated  with  Clemson 
have  a  right  to  feel  proud,  then  they 
certainly  do.  They  have  made  it  all 
possible. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  compliments  to 
our  distinguished  colleagues  from  Ne- 
braska, Senators  Exoi?  and  Zorinsky, 
and  also  to  Senator  Abdnor,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Clemson  simply  could  not  have  played 
a  team  in  the  Orange  Bowl  with  a 
finer  reputation  and  richer  football 
tradition  than  the  "Big  Red."  Having 
been  in  the  stands  to  witness  this  tre- 
mendous game,  I  now  understand  the 
great  pride  that  they  take  in  this  mag- 
nificent institution  of  higher  learning 
and  its  outstanding  football  team. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Senators  Hawkins  and 
Chiles,  our  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Florida,  for  the  warm  welcome 
accorded  fans  of  Clemson  and  Nebras- 
ka by  the  people  of  Florida  and  the 
city  of  Miami,  in  particular.  Special 
thanks  are  due  the  members  of  the 
Orange  Bowl  committee  for  the  supe- 
rior job  of  planning  that  they  did  for 
this  year's  event.  The  Orange  Bowl, 
the  Orange  Parade,  and  the  related 
events  made  the  visit  to  Miami  by 
Clemson  fans  and  Nebraska  fans  alike 
a  memorable  one.  I  commend  all  those 
associated  with  this  annual  event  and 
wish  them  well  in  the  years  ahead. 

By  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
and  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Thursday,  January  21,  1982, 
through  Thursday,  January  28,  1982, 
was  designated  "Clemson  Tigers'  No.  1 
week"  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  foot- 
ball team  and  Clemson  University 
were  honored  throughout  the  State 
for  their  winning  of  the  1981  National 
College  Football  Championship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  those  persons 
instrumental  to  this  accomplishment 
be  placed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks,  along  with  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle conunemorating  this  event  and  re- 
flecting the  recognition  given  by  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  this  excep- 
tional group  of  Clemson  Tigers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial listing  the  player's  number,  name, 
and  position  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 


Mekbers  or  THE  1981  National  Champion 
Clemson  University  Tigers  Football  Team 
1.— Vandell  Arring1«n,  comerback. 
2.— Prank  Magwood,  wide  receiver. 
3.— Homer  Jordan,  quarterback. 
5.— Dale  Hatcher,  punter. 
6.— Bob  Pauling,  place  kicker. 
7.— Cliff  Austin,  Uilback. 
8.-Wllbur  BuUard,  tailback. 
9.— Ken  Brown,  defensive  back. 
10.— Jeff  Parker,  quarterback. 
11.— Mike  Gasque,  quarterback. 
12.— Andy  Headen.  defensive  back. 
13.— Guy  Vam,  defensive  back. 
14.— Mike  Eppley.  quarterback 
15.— Jeff  Stockstill,  wide  receiver. 
16.— Richard  Hendley,  punter. 
17.— Anthony  Parete.  quarterback. 
18.— Donald  Igrwebulke,  placekicker. 
19.— Richaird  Butler,  wide  receiver. 
20.— Richard  Donaldson,  strong  safety. 
21.— Anthony  Rose,  comerback. 
22.— Perry  Tuttle,  wide  receiver. 
23.— Jeff  Suttle,  strong  safety. 
24.— Billy  Davis,  free  safety. 
25.— Randy  Learn,  free  safety. 
26.— Tim  Childers,  strong  safety. 
27.— Kevin  Mack,  fullback. 
28.— Rod  McSwain.  comerback. 
29.— Hollis  Hall,  comerback. 
30.— Willie  Ward,  free  safety. 
31.— Carl  Martin,  strong  safety. 
32.-Jeff  McCall,  fullback. 
33.— Kenny  IDanforth,  defensive  back. 
34.— Braxton  Williams,  tailback. 
35.— Chuck  McSwain.  t&ilback. 
36.— Dean  Day,  linebacker. 
37.— Fltzhugh  Bethea,  wide  receiver. 
38.— Brendon  Crlte,  tailback. 
39.— Jim  Hohler,  linebacker. 
40.— Tim  Basich,  linebacker. 
41.— Jerry  Galllard,  wide  receiver. 
42.— Edgar  Pickett,  defensive  end. 
43.— Terry  Klnard,  free  safety. 
44. — Otis  Lindsey,  linebacker. 
45.— Jeff  Davis,  linebacker. 
46.— Duke  Holloman.  tailback. 
47.— Roy  Brown,  linebacker. 
48.— Craig  Crawford,  fullback. 
49.— Ronald  Watson,  defensive  back. 
50.— Scott  Williams,  center. 
51.— Jeff  Lytton,  center. 
52.— Cary  Massaro,  center. 
53.— Joe  Glenn,  defensive  end. 
54.— Jeff  Cruce,  offensive  tackle. 
55.— Randy  Cheek,  linebacker. 
56.— Chuckle  Richardson,  linebacker. 
57.— Nick  Bowman,  defensive  end. 
58.— Dale  Swing,  center. 
59.— Andy  Cheatham,  offensive  guard. 
60.— James  Parr,  offensive  guard. 
61.— Brad  Plsher,  offensive  tackle. 
62.— Brian  Butcher,  offensive  guard. 
63.— Tony  Berryhlll,  center. 
64.— Joe  Ellis,  offensive  guard. 
65.— Scott  Weeks,  center. 
66.— William  Perry,  nose  guard. 
67.— Jim  Scott,  defensive  tackle. 
68.— Gary  Brown,  offensive  tackle 
69.— Vernle  Anthony,  nose  guard. 
70.— Brian  Clark,  offensive  guard. 
71.— Dan  Benlsh,  defensive  tackle. 
72.— Ray  Brown,  defensive  tackle. 
73.— Don  Brinegar,  offensive  tackle. 
74.— Bob  Mayberry,  offensive  guard. 
75.— Dean  Herman,  defensive  tackle. 
76.— Steve  Berlin,  defensive  tackle. 
77.— Lee  Nanney,  offensive  tackle. 
78.— Alex  Hudson,  offensive  tackle. 
80.— Jim  Wurst,  tight  end. 
81.— K.  D.  Dunn,  tight  end. 
82.— Danny  Trlplett,  linebacker. 
84.-8111  Smith,  defensive  end. 
85.— Bubba  Diggs,  tight  end. 


86.— Frank  Fredere.  tight  end. 
87.— Eldridge  Milton,  defensive  end. 
89.— Kendall  Alley,  wide  receiver. 
90.— Johnny  Rembert,  linebacker. 
91.— Mike  Wade,  defensive  end. 
92.— Mark  Richardson,  defensive  end. 
94.— William  Devane,  nose  guard. 
95.— Kevin  Gemas,  linebacker. 
96.— Chuck  Meeks,  linebacker. 
97.— David  Noelte,  defensive  end. 
98.-Cliff  McLellan,  linebacker. 
99.— Jeff  Bryant,  defensive  tackle. 

Clemson  University  Football  Coaching 

STArr 
Danny  Ford,  head  coach. 
Willie  Anderson,  defensive  line. 
Steve  Hale,  defensive  ends. 
Curley  Hallman.  defensive  backs. 
Tom  Harper,  assistant  head  coach  and  de- 
fensive line. 
Les  Herrin,  linebackers. 
Lawson  Holland,  receivers. 
Buddy  King,  offensive  line. 
Rex  Kipps,  tight  ends. 
Chuck  Reedy,  running  backs. 
Nelson  Stokley,  quarterbacks. 
Larry  Van  Der  Heyden.  offensive  line. 
Rich  Whitt,  defensive  backs. 

Clemson  University  Athletic  Department 
Staff 

H.  C.  (Bill)  McLeUan.  athletic  director. 

Bobby  Robinson,  assistant  athletic  direc- 
tor. 

Earle  Ambrose,  assistant  to  the  athletic 
director. 

Tim  Bourret,  associate  sports  information 
director. 

Bob  Bradley,  sports  information  director. 

Rick  Brewer,  assistant  ticket  manager. 

Allison  Dalton,  promotion  director. 

Don  Denning,  administrative  assistant. 

George  Dostal,  strength  training  director. 

Bobby  Douglas,  assistant  equipment  man- 
ager. 

Len  Gough,  equipment  manager. 

Bert  Henderson,  assistant  trainer. 

Van  Hilderbrand,  ticket  manager. 

Fred  Hoover,  head  trainer. 

Les  Jones,  director  of  facilities. 

Kim  Kelly,  assistant  sports  information 
director. 

June  Roach,  football  secretary. 

Larry  Sutton,  assistant  trainer. 

Elaine  Swearingen,  football  secretary. 

Joe  Turner,  executive  secretary  of  IPTAY. 

Joe  White,  academic  adviser. 

Clemson  University  Student  Athletic 
Trainers 

Chip  Winchester,  Tony  Blackwell,  Robby 
Corley.  Mark  Abell,  BUI  Long,  Danny  Moss, 
Jay  Bennett.  Bob  Easley,  Joe  Franks,  Vann 
Yates,  Greg  Craig,  Joel  Bullard,  and  Mike 
Bowman. 

Clemson  University  Football  Managers 
Ben  Massengill,  Alan  Weitz,  Eric  Rivers, 
Jim  Weldon.  Jeff  Slngletary,  Jimmy  Seay, 
Jeff  Wright,  Mark  Garrison,  Lawrence 
Mudge.  head  manager,  and  Ricky  Steen, 
head  manager. 

Clemson  University  Cheerleaders 
Mark  Barhyte,  head  cheerleader,  Mary 
McNeU,  Rick  Conte.  Pat  Hook,  David 
Pinion,  Kathy  Anderson,  Scott  Gallaway, 
Karen  Lawlng,  George  Helmrich,  Jennifer 
Hemphill,  BUI  Bralnger,  Sherl  Nix,  RusseU 
Ragen,  Danny  Pechthalt,  and  Ricky  Capps. 
Tiger. 
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Clzmson  Ukivehsity  Athlitic  Council. 
1981-82 

Kenneth  N.  Vlckery.  Chairman. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Skelton,  Vice-Chairman. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Webb,  Secretary. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Geldard. 

Dr.  Carolyn  Briscoe. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Todd. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Harshman. 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Melshelmer,  President  of 
the  Faculty  Senate. 

Dr.  C.  Stassen  Thompson,  Immediate  Past 
President  of  the  Faculty  Senate. 

Dr.  Horace  W.  Fleming.  Past  President  of 
the  Faculty  Senate. 

Dr.  Corinne  Sawyer,  Chairman  of  the 
Scholarship  and  Awards  Committee. 

I.  L.  "Rusty"  Donkle,  Jr.,  President  of 
Alumni  Association. 

Billy  G.  Rogers,  Immediate  Past  President 
of  Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  John  H.  Timmerman,  President  of 
IPTAY. 

Charlie  W.  Bussey,  Immediate  Past  Presi- 
dent of  IPTAY. 

Fred  J.  Matthews,  Chairman  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  Association. 

John  W.  Pettigrew,  Jr..  President  of  the 
Student  Body. 

Reid  W.  Tribble,  President  of  the  Student 
Senate. 

David  Marmella,  President  of  the  Block 
"C"  Club. 

Clemson  University  Board  op  Trustees 

Thomas  B.  McTeer,  Jr.,  Chairman  (Co- 
lumbia). 

Louis  P.  Batson,  Jr.  (Greenville). 

Robert  R.  Coker  (Hartsville). 

T.  Kenneth  Cribb  (Spartanburg). 

Dr.  Fletcher  C.  Derrick,  Jr.  (Charleston). 

William  Green  DesChamps.  Jr.  (Bishop- 
vllle). 

William  N.  Geiger,  Jr.  (Columbia). 

Lewis  F.  Holmes.  Jr.  (Trenton). 

Paul  W.  McAlister  (Laurens). 

Buck  Mickel  (Greenville). 

James  C.  Self  (Greenwood). 

D.  Leslie  Tindal  (Pinewood). 

James  M.  Waddell,  Jr.  (Beaufort). 

Clemson  University  Executive  Ofticers 

Dr.  Bill  L.  Atchley,  President. 

Dr.  W.  David  Maxwell,  Provost  and  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

Melvin  E.  Bamette,  Vice  President  for 
Business  and  Finance. 

Walter  T.  Cox,  Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  Students. 

Admiral  Joseph  B.  McDevitt,  Executive 
Officer;  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

W.  Harry  Durham,  Executive  Director  of 
University  Relations. 

Edward  F.  Byars,  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

Benjamin  W.  Anderson,  Legal  Counsel. 

Clemson  University  Deans 

Arnold  E.  Schwartz,  Dean,  Graduate  Stud- 
ies and  University  Research. 

Luther  P.  Anderson,  Dean.  College  of  Ag- 
ricultural Sciences. 

Harlan  E.  McClure,  Dean,  College  of  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Harold  F.  Landrith,  Dean  College  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Benton  H.  Box,  Dean,  College  of  Forest 
and  Recreation  Resources. 

Mary  Lohr,  Dean,  College  of  Nursing. 

Henry  E.  Vogel,  Dean,  College  of  Science. 

Ryan  C.  Amacher,  Dean,  College  of  Indus- 
trial Management  and  Textile  Science. 

J.  Charles  Jennett,  Dean,  College  of  Engi- 
neering. 


Robert  A.  Waller.  Dean.  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

IPTAY  Officers 

Dr.  J.  H.  Timmerman,  President  &  Direc- 
tor, District  III. 

Bill  M.  Reaves.  Vice-President  &  Director. 
District  IV. 

Lawrence  Starkey.  Secretary-Treasurer  & 
Director  At-Large. 

Jim  Patterson.  Director.  District  I. 

C.  Evans  Putman.  Director.  District  II. 

J.  Ryan  White,  Director.  District  V. 

W.  T.  Fort.  Jr.,  Director.  District  VI. 

Eddie  Dalton.  Director.  At-Large. 

Garner  Bagnal.  Director,  At-Large. 

T.  C.  Atkinson.  Jr..  Director. 

Charlie  W.  Bussey,  Director. 

W.  G.  DesChamps.  Director. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Edwards,  President  Emeritus  of 
Clemson  University  &  Director. 

Harper  Gault.  Director. 

P.  Reeves  Gressette,  Jr.,  Director. 

Lewis  P.  Holmes,  Director. 

F.  E.  Hughes,  Director. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Lawhon,  Jr.,  Director. 

Calhoun  Lemon,  Director. 

George  G.  Poole,  Jr..  Director. 

Chris  Suber,  Director. 

W.  H.  Taylor.  Director. 

Marshall  Walker.  Director. 


[From  the  Anderson  Independent-Mail,  Jan. 

22,  1982] 

Legislators  Agree:  Tigers  Are  Tops 

Columbia— Cheering,  handclapping  legis- 
lators and  state  officials  gave  a  noisy  salute 
Thursday  to  the  national  champion  Clem- 
son University  football  team. 

A  standing  room  only,  overflow  crowd  cre- 
ated a  pep  rally  atmosphere  as  Coach 
Danny  Ford  and  the  varsity  squad  entered 
the  orange-decked  House  chamber. 

"I  am  starting  to  get  accustomed  to  this 
kind  of  thing,"  an  obviously  nervous  Ford 
told  the  crowd. 

"This  football  team  overcame  quite  a  bit 
of  adversity,  probaly  more  than  you  or 
anyone  will  ever  know,"  he  said.  "I  expect 
some  of  them  to  hold  public  office  before 
they  leave  this  earth." 

Ford  and  Athletic  Director  Bill  McLellan 
accepted  Order  of  Palmetto  citations  from 
Gov.  Dick  Riley.  The  honor  is  the  highest 
the  governor  can  bestow. 

Riley  said  he  was  issuing  the  citations  "in 
appreciation  and  respect  of  your  commit- 
ment to  excellence." 

The  governor  also  declared  Thursday 
through  Jan.  28  "Clemson  Tigers  No.  1 
Week"  in  South  Carolina. 

Ford,  who  introduced  the  players  in  a 
lengrthy  presentation  he  likened  to  a  filibus- 
ter. Joked  that  two  team  members  got  speed- 
ing tickets  on  their  way  to  the  State  House 
for  the  ceremony. 

"I  hope  you  can  help  them  out,"  he  said. 
"If  you  can't  get  it  marked  off  their  record, 
maybe  you  can  pay  for  it." 

Ford  said  he  is  aware  lawmakers  have  a 
lot  of  problems  to  deal  with,  including 
budget  cutbacks. 

"If  you  do  like  these  guys  (players)  do, 
you  will  hitch  up  your  belt  and  get  down  to 
serious  work."  he  said.  "That  way.  we  can 
have  the  best  football  team  and  the  best 
governing  body." 

Ford  quipped  that  former  South  Carolina 
Coach  Jim  Carlen  was  standing  where  he 
was  a  year  ago,  as  Heisman  Trophy  winner 
George  Rogers  was  honored  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

"I  don't  mean  anything  by  this,  because 
Jim  Carlen  is  a  friend  of  mine.  But  I  hope 


being  here  doesn't  mean  I  won't  be  coaching 
at  Clemson  very  Icmg, "  he  said  to  a  laughing 
crowd. 

Carlen  was  fired  for  undisclosed  reasons  in 
December. 

Clemson  is  also  holding  "Fan  Apprecia- 
tion Day"  on  Saturday,  with  festivities  be- 
ginning in  Death  Valley  at  10  a.m.  In  the 
event  of  bad  weather,  the  large  gym  in  Pike 
Field  House  will  serve  as  the  meeting  place. 

The  national  championship  trophy  will  be 
presented  by  United  Press  International, 
the  Coach  Of  The  Year  Award  will  be  given 
to  Ford  by  the  Washington  Touchdown 
Club  and  the  team  will  receive  the  Orange 
Bowl  trophy,  as  well. 

The  entire  Clemson  team  will  be  on  hand, 
as  will  all  of  the  coaching  staff,  for  pictures 
and  autographs.  Fans  are  encouraged  to 
come  and  meet  some  of  their  favorite  play- 
ers. 

A  short  program  has  been  planned  at 
11:30  a.m.  with  Ford  kicking  off  the  appre- 
ciation day  ceremonies.  The  Clemson  cheer- 
leaders and  members  of  the  Central  Spirit 
Committee  will  also  have  a  part  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Following  ceremonies  at  the  stadium, 
coach  Annie  Tribble's  Lady  Tiger  basketball 
team  will  play  Duke  University's  women  at 
12:30  p.m.,  and  coach  Bill  Foster  sends  his 
Tigers  against  the  Blue  Devils  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  a  regionally-televised  game. 

During  halftime  of  the  men's  basketball 
game,  three  trophies  will  be  presented  to 
the  football  team  members. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  REQUIREMENT 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  following  notice  is  submitted  for 
the  Record  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate: 

The  Office  of  Public  Records,  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Room  623,  119 
D  Street,  N.E.  will  be  open  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 30,  1982  from  9  a.m.  until  12  noon  and 
Sunday,  January  31st,  1982  from  12  noon 
until  3  p.m.  to  receive  the  January  31 
Annual  Report  as  required  by  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act,  as  amended. 

For  further  information  or  assist- 
ance contact  the  Office  of  I*ublic  Rec- 
ords (telephone  number  224-0322). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


STATE  OP  THE  UNION  AD- 
DRESS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  105 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing document,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today  marks  my  first  State  of  the 
Union  address  to  you,  a  constitutional 
duty  as  old  as  our  Republic  itself. 

President  Washington  began  this 
tradition  in  1790  after  reminding  the 
Nation  that  the  destiny  of  self-govern- 
ment and  the  "preservation  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty"  is  "finally 
staked  on  the  experiment  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  American  people." 
For  our  friends  in  the  press,  who  place 
a  high  premium  on  accuracy,  let  me 
say:  I  did  not  actually  hear  George 
Washington  say  that,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  historic  record. 

From  this  podium,  Winston  Church- 
ill asked  the  free  world  to  stand  to- 
gether against  the  onslaught  of  ag- 
gression. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  spoke 
of  a  day  of  infamy  and  summoned  a 
nation  to  arms.  Douglas  MacArthur 
made  an  imforgettable  farewell  to  a 
country  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
well.  Dwight  Eisenhower  reminded  us 
that  peace  was  purchased  only  at  the 
price  of  strength  and  John  F.  Kerme- 
dy  spoke  of  the  burden  and  glory  that 
is  freedom. 

When  I  visited  this  Chamber  last 
year  as  a  newcomer  to  Washington, 
critical  of  past  policies  which  I  believe 
had  failed,  I  proposed  a  new  spirit  of 
partnership  between  this  Congress 
and  this  Administration  and  between 
Washington  and  our  State  and  local 
governments. 

In  forging  this  new  partnership  for 
America  we  could  achieve  the  oldest 
hopes  of  our  Republic— prosperity  for 
our  Nation,  peace  for  the  world,  and 
the  blessings  of  individual  liberty  for 
our  children  and.  someday,  for  all  of 
humanity. 

It  is  my  duty  to  report  to  you  to- 
night on  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
our  relations  with  other  nations,  on 
the  foundation  we  have  carefully  laid 
for  our  economic  recovery  and,  finally, 
on  a  bold  and  spirited  initiative  that  I 
believe  can  change  the  face  of  Ameri- 
can government  and  make  it  again  the 
servant  of  the  people. 

Seldom  have  the  stakes  been  higher 
for  America.  What  we  do  and  say  here 
will  make  all  the  difference  to  auto- 
workers  in  Detroit,  lumberjacks  in  the 
Northwest,  and  steelworkers  in  Steu- 
ben ville  who  are  in  the  unemployment 
lines;  to  black  teenagers  in  Newark 
and  Chicago;  to  hard-pressed  farmers 
and  small  businessmen;  and  to  millions 
of  everyday  Americans  who  harbor  the 
simple  wish  of  a  safe  and  financially 
secure  ftfture  for  their  children. 


To  understand  the  state  of  the 
Union,  we  must  look  not  only  at  where 
we  are  and  where  we  are  going  but  at 
where  we  have  been.  The  situation  at 
this  time  last  year  was  truly  ominous. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  series  of 
recessions.  There  was  a  recession  in 
1970.  another  in  1974,  and  again  in  the 
spring  of  1980.  Each  time,  unemploy- 
ment increased  and  inflation  soon 
turned  up  again.  We  coined  the  word 
"stagflation"  to  describe  this. 

Government's  response  to  these  re- 
cessions was  to  pump  up  the  money 
supply  and  increase  spending. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  1980.  as  an 
example,  the  money  supply  increased 
at  the  fastest  rate  in  postwar  history— 
13  percent.  Inflation  remained  in 
double  digits  and  Government  spend- 
ing increased  at  an  aimual  rate  of  17 
percent.  Interest  rates  reached  a  stag- 
gering 21Vi  percent.  There  were  8  mil- 
lion unemployed. 

Late  in  1981,  we  sank  into  the 
present  recession— largely  because 
continued  high  interest  rates  hurt  the 
auto  industry  and  construction.  There 
was  a  drop  in  productivity  and  the  al- 
ready high  unemployment  rate  in- 
creased. 

This  time,  however,  things  are  dif- 
ferent. We  have  an  economic  program 
in  place  completely  different  from  the 
artificial  quick-fixes  of  the  past.  It 
calls  for  reduction  of  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  Goverrunent  spending,  and 
already  that  rate  has  been  cut  nearly 
in  half.  But  reduced  spending  alone 
isn't  enough.  We  have  just  implement- 
ed the  first  and  smallest  phase  of  a  3- 
year  tax-rate  reduction  plan  designed 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  create 
jobs. 

Already  interest  rates  are  down  to 
15%  percent,  but  they  must  still  go 
lower.  Inflation  is  down  from  12.4  per- 
cent to  8.9  percent,  and  for  the  month 
of  December  it  was  nmning  at  an  an- 
nualized rate  of  5.2  percent. 

If  we  had  not  acted  as  we  did,  things 
would  be  far  worse  for  all  Americans 
than  they  are  today.  Inflation,  taxes 
and  interest  rates  would  aU  be  higher. 

A  year  ago.  Americans'  faith  in  their 
governmental  prcx^ess  was  steadily  de- 
clining. Six  out  of  ten  Americans  were 
saying  they  were  pessimistic  about 
their  future. 

A  new  kind  of  defeatism  was  heard. 
Some  said  our  domestic  problems  were 
uncontrollable— that  we  had  to  learn 
to  live  with  the  seemingly  endless 
cycles  of  high  inflation  and  high  un- 
employment. 

There  were  also  pessimistic  predic- 
tions about  the  relationship  between 
our  Administration  and  this  Congress. 
It  was  said  we  could  never  work  to- 
gether. Well,  those  predictions  were 
wrong. 

The  record  is  clear,  and  I  believe  his- 
tory will  remember  this  as  an  era  of 
American  renewal;  remember  this  Ad- 
ministration as  an  administration  of 


change;  and  remember  this  Congress 

as  a  Congress  of  destiny. 
—Together,  we  not  only  cut  the  in- 
crease in  Government  spending 
nearly  in  half,  we  brought  about 
the  largest  tax  reductions  and  the 
most  sweeping  changes  in  our  tax 
structure  since  the  begliming  of 
this  century.  And  because  we  in- 
dexed future  taxes  to  the  rate  of 
inflation,  we  took  away  Govern- 
ment's built-in  profit  on  inflation 
and  its  hidden  incentive  to  grow 
larger  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can workers. 

—Together,  after  50  years  of  taking 
power  away  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  in  their  States  and  local 
communities,  we  have  started  re- 
turning power  and  resources  to 
them. 
—Together,  we  have  cut  the  growth 
of  new  Federal  regulations  nearly 
in  half.  In  1981,  there  were  23.000 
fewer  pages  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, which  lists  new  regulations, 
than  there  were  in  1980.  By  dereg- 
ulating oil.  we  have  come  closer  to 
achieving  energy  independence 
and  helped  bring  down  the  costs  of 
gasoline  and  heating  fuel. 
—Together,  we  have  created  an  ef- 
fective Federal  strike  force  to 
combat  waste  and  fraud  in  Govern- 
ment. In  just  6  months  it  has  saved 
the  taxpayers  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion—and it's  only  getting  started. 
—Together,  we  have  begun  to  mobi- 
lize the  private  sector— not  to  du- 
plicate wasteful  and  discredited 
Government  programs,  but  to 
bring  thousands  of  Americans  into 
a  volunteer  effort  to  help  solve 
many  of  America's  social  problems. 
—Together,  we  have  begtm  to  re- 
store that  margin  of  military 
safety  that  insures  peace.  Our 
country's  uniform  is  being  worn 
once  again  with  pride. 
Together,  we  have  made  a  New  Be- 
ginning, but  we  have  only  begun. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  way  ahead 
will  be  easy.  In  my  Inaugural  Address 
last  year.  I  warned  that  the  "ills  we 
suffer  have  come  upon  us  over  several 
decades.  They  will  not  go  away  in 
days,  weeks  or  months,  but  they  will 
go  away  .  .  .  because  we  as  Americans 
have  the  capacity  now,  as  we've  had  in 
the  past,  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be 
done  to  preserve  this  last  and  greatest 
bastion  of  freedom." 

The  economy  will  face  difficult  mo- 
ments in  the  months  ahead.  But,  the 
program  for  economic  recovery  that  is 
in  place  will  pull  the  economy  out  of 
its  slump  and  put  us  on  the  road  to 
prosperity  and  stable  growth  by  the 
latter  half  of  this  year. 

That  is  why  I  can  report  to  you  to- 
night that  in  the  near  future  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  the  economy  will  be 
better— much    better— if   we   summon 
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the  strength  to  continue  on  the  course 
we  have  charted. 

And  so  the  question:  If  the  funda- 
mentals are  in  place,  what  now? 

Two  things.  First,  we  must  under- 
stand what  is  happening  at  the 
moment  to  the  economy.  Our  current 
problems  are  not  the  product  of  the 
recovery  program  that  Is  only  just  now 
getting  under  way.  as  some  would  have 
you  believe;  they  are  the  inheritance 
of  decades  of  tax  and  tax,  spend  and 
spend. 

Second,  because  our  economic  prob- 
lems are  deeply  rooted  and  will  not  re- 
spond to  quick  political  fixes,  we  must 
stick  to  our  carefully  integrated  plan 
for  recovery.  That  plan  is  based  on 
four  commonsense  fundamentals:  con- 
tinued reduction  of  the  growth  in  Fed- 
eral spending;  preserving  the  individ- 
ual and  business  tax  reductions  that 
will  stimulate  saving  and  investment; 
removing  unnecessary  Federal  regula- 
tions to  spark  productivity;  and  main- 
taining a  healthy  dollar  and  a  stable 
monetary  policy— the  latter  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  only  alternative  being  offered  to 
this  economic  program  is  a  return  to 
the  policies  that  gave  us  a  trillion 
dollar  debt,  runaway  inflation,  nui- 
away  interest  rates  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  doubters  would  have  us  turn 
back  the  clock  with  tax  increases  that 
would  offset  the  personal  tax-rate  re- 
ductions already  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Raise  present  taxes  to  cut  future 
deficits,  they  teU  us.  WeU,  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  should  buy  their  argmnent. 
There  are  too  many  imponderables  for 
anyone  to  predict  deficits  or  surpluses 
several  years  ahead  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  budget  in  place  when  I 
took  office  had  been  projected  as  bal- 
anced. It  turned  out  to  have  one  of  the 
biggest  deficits  in  history.  Another  ex- 
ample of  the  imponderables  that  can 
make  deficit  projections  highly  ques- 
tionable: A  change  of  only  one  per- 
centage point  in  unemployment  can 
alter  a  deficit  up  or  down  by  some  $25 
billion. 

As  it  now  stands,  our  forecasts, 
which  we  are  required  by  law  to  mcJce, 
will  show  major  deficits,  starting  at 
less  than  $100  billion  and  declining, 
but  still  too  high. 

More  important,  we  are  making 
progress  with  the  three  keys  to  reduc- 
ing deficits:  economic  growth,  lower 
interest  rates,  and  spending  control. 
The  policies  we  have  in  place  will 
reduce  the  deficit  steadily,  surely  and, 
in  time,  completely. 

Higher  taxes  would  not  mean  lower 
deficits.  If  they  did,  how  would  we  ex- 
plain that  tax  revenues  more  than 
doubled  Just  since  1976,  yet  in  the 
same  6-year  period  we  ran  the  largest 
series  of  deficits  in  our  history.  In  1980 
tax  revenues  increased  by  $54  billion— 


and  in  1980  we  had  one  of  our  all-time 
biggest  deficits. 

Raising  taxes  won't  balance  the 
budget.  It  will  encourage  more  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  less  private  in- 
vestment. Raising  taxes  will  slow  eco- 
nomic growth,  reduce  production  and 
destroy  future  jobs,  making  it  more 
difficult  for  those  without  jobs  to  find 
them  and  more  likely  that  those  who 
now  have  jobs  could  lose  them. 

So  I  will  not  ask  you  to  try  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  I  will  seek  no  tax 
increases  this  year  and  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  retreating  from  our  basic 
program  of  tax  relief.  I  promised  the 
American  people  to  bring  their  tax 
rates  down  and  keep  them  down— to 
provide  them  incentives  to  rebuild  our 
economy,  to  save,  to  invest  in  Ameri- 
ca's future.  I  will  stand  by  my  word. 
Tonight  I  am  urging  the  American 
people:  Seize  these  new  opportunities 
to  produce,  save  and  invest,  and  to- 
gether we  will  make  this  economy  a 
mighty  engine  of  freedom,  hope  and 
prosperity  again. 

The  budget  deficit  this  year  will 
exceed  our  earlier  expectations.  The 
recession  did  that.  It  lowered  revenues 
and  increased  costs.  To  some  extent, 
we  are  also  victims  of  our  own  success. 
We  have  brought  inflation  down  faster 
than  we  thought  we  could  and  have 
thus  deprived  Government  of  those 
hidden  revenues  that  occur  when  in- 
flation pushes  people  into  higher 
income  tax  brackets.  And  the  contin- 
ued high  interest  rates  last  year  cost 
the  Government  about  $5  billion  more 
than  anticipated. 

We  must  cut  our  more  nonessential 
Government  spending  and  root  out 
more  waste,  and  we  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  work  force  by 
75.000. 

The  budget  plan  I  submit  to  you  on 
February  8  will  realize  major  savings 
by  dismantling  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  Education,  and  by  elimi- 
nating ineffective  subsidies  for  busi- 
ness. We  will  continue  to  redirect  our 
resources  to  our  two  highest  budget 
priorities— a  strong  national  defense  to 
keep  America  free  and  at  peace,  and  a 
reliable  safety  net  of  social  programs 
for  those  who  have  contributed  and 
those  who  are  In  need. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  wild  charges 
you  may  have  heard,  this  administra- 
tion has  not  and  will  not  turn  its  back 
on  America's  elderly  or  America's 
poor.  Under  the  new  budget,  funding 
for  social  insurance  programs  will  be 
more  than  double  the  amount  spent 
only  6  years  ago. 

But  it  would  be  foolish  to  pretend 
that  these  or  any  programs  cannot  be 
made  more  efficient  and  economical. 

The  entitlement  programs  that 
make  up  our  safety  net  for  the  truly 
needy  have  worthy  goals  and  many  de- 
serving   recipients.    We    will    protect 


them.  But  there  is  only  one  way  to  see 
to  it  that  these  programs  really  help 
those  whom  they  were  designed  to 
help,  and  that  is  to  bring  their  spiral- 
ing  costs  under  control. 

Today  we  face  the  absurd  situation 
of  a  Federal  budget  with  three-quar- 
ters of  its  expenditures  routinely  re- 
ferred to  as  "uncontrollable"— and  a 
large  part  of  this  goes  to  entitlement 
programs. 

Committee  after  committee  of  this 
Congress  has  heard  witness  after  wit- 
ness describe  many  of  these  programs 
as  poorly  administered  and  rife  with 
waste  and  fraud.  Virtually  every 
American  who  shops  in  a  local  super- 
market is  aware  of  the  daily  abuses 
that  take  place  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram—which has  grown  by  16,000  per- 
cent in  the  last  15  years.  Another  ex- 
ample is  medicare  and  medicaid— pro- 
grams with  worthy  goals  but  whose 
costs  have  increased  from  $11.2  billion 
to  almost  $60  billion,  more  than  five 
times  as  much,  in  just  10  years. 

Waste  and  fraud  are  serious  prob- 
lems. Back  in  1980,  Federal  investiga- 
tors testified  before  one  of  your  com- 
mittees that  "corruption  has  permeat- 
ed virtually  every  area  of  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  health  care  industry." 
One  official  said  many  of  the  people 
who  are  cheating  the  system  were 
"very  confident  that  nothing  was 
going  to  happen  to  them." 

Well,  something  is  going  to  happen. 
Not  only  the  taxpayers  are  defraud- 
ed—the people  with  real  dependency 
on  these  programs  are  deprived  of 
what  they  need  because  available  re- 
sources are  going  not  to  the  needy  but 
to  the  greedy. 

The  time  has  come  to  control  the 
uncontrollable. 

In  August  we  made  a  start.  I  signed  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  growth  of  these  pro- 
grams by  $44  billion  over  the  next  3 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing essential  services  for  the  truly 
needy.  Shortly  you  will  receive  from 
me  a  message  on  further  reforms  we 
intend  to  install— some  new,  but 
others  long  recommended  by  your  own 
congressional  committees.  I  ask  you  to 
help  make  these  savings  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

The  savings  we  propose  in  entitle- 
ment programs  will  total  some  $63  bil- 
lion over  4  years  and  will,  without  af- 
fecting social  security,  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  Federal  spending 
under  control. 

But  don't  be  fooled  by  those  who 
proclaim  that  spending  cuts  will  de- 
prive the  elderly,  the  needy  and  the 
helpless.  The  Federal  Government  will 
still  subsidize  95  million  meals  every 
day.  That's  one  out  of  seven  of  all  the 
meals  served  In  America.  Head  Start, 
senior  nutrition  programs,  and  child 
welfare  programs  will  not  be  cut  from 
the  levels  we  proposed  last  year.  More 
than  one-half  billion  dollars  has  been 
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proposed  for  minority  business  assist- 
ance. And  research  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  will  be  increased  by 
over  $100  million.  While  meeting  all 
these  needs,  we  intend  to  plug  unwar- 
ranted tax  loopholes  and  strengthen 
the  law  which  requires  all  large  corpo- 
rations to  pay  a  minimum  tax. 

I  am  confident  the  economic  pro- 
gram we  have  put  into  operation  will 
protect  the  needy  while  it  triggers  a 
recovery  that  will  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  will  stimulate  the  economy, 
result  in  increased  savings  and  thus 
provide  capital  for  expansion,  mort- 
gages for  homebuilding,  and  jobs  for 
the  unemployed. 

Now  that  the  essentials  of  that  pro- 
gram are  in  place,  our  next  major  un- 
dertaking must  be  a  program— Just  as 
bold.  Just  as  innovative— to  make  gov- 
ernment again  accountable  to  the 
people,  to  make  our  system  of  federal- 
ism work  again. 

Our  citizens  feel  they  have  lost  con- 
trol of  even  the  most  basic  decisions 
made  about  the  essential  services  of 
government,  such  as  schools,  welfare, 
roads,  and  even  garbage  collection. 
They  are  right. 

A  maze  of  interlocking  jurisdictions 
and  levels  of  government  confronts  av- 
erage citizens  in  trying  to  solve  even 
the  simplest  of  problems.  They  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  answers,  who 
to  hold  accountable,  who  to  praise, 
who  to  blame,  who  to  vote  for  or 
against. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  the  over- 
powering growth  of  the  Federal 
grants-in-aid  programs  during  the  past 
few  decades. 

In  1960,  the  Federal  Government 
had  132  categorical  grant  programs, 
costing  $7  billion.  When  I  took  office, 
there  were  approximately  500,  costing 
nearly  $100  billion— 13  programs  for 
energy  conservation,  36  for  pollution 
control,  66  for  social  services,  and  90 
for  education.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 
Here  in  the  Congress,  it  takes  at  least 
166  committees  Just  to  try  to  keep 
track  of  them. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Congress  can 
properly  oversee  this  Jungle  of  grants- 
in-aid;  indeed,  the  growth  of  these 
grants  has  lead  to  a  distortion  in  the 
vital  functions  of  government.  As  one 
Democratic  governor  put  it  recently: 
The  National  Government  should  be 
worrying  about  "arms  control  not  pot- 
holes." 

The  growth  in  these  Federal  pro- 
grams has— in  the  words  of  one  inter- 
governmental commission— made  the 
Federal  Goveniment  "more  pervasive, 
more  intrusive,  more  unmanageable, 
more  ineffective,  'more  costly  and 
above  all  more  unaccountable." 

Let  us  solve  this  problem  with  a 
single,  bold  stroke— the  return  of  some 
$47  billion  in  Federal  programs  To 
State  and  local  government,  together 
with  the  means  to  finance  them  and  a 


transition  period  of  nearly  10  years  to 
avoid  unnecessary  disruption. 

I  will  shortly  send  the  Congress  a 
message  describing  this  program.  I 
want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  its 
full  details  will  have  been  worked  out 
only  after  close  consultation  with  con- 
gressional. State  and  local  officials. 

Starting  in  fiscal  1984,  the  Federal 
Government  will  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  cost  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing medicaid  program  to  go  along  with 
its  existing  responsibility  for  medicare. 
As  part  of  a  financially  equal  swap, 
the  States  will  simultaneously  take 
full  responsibility  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  and  food 
stamps.  This  will  make  welfare  less 
costly  and  more  responsive  to  genuine 
need  because  it  will  be  designed  and 
administered  closer  to  the  grassroots 
and  the  people  it  serves. 

In  1984,  the  Federal  Government 
wUl  apply  the  full  proceeds  from  cer- 
tain excise  taxes  to  a  grassroots  trust 
fund  that  will  belong,  in  fair  shares,  to 
the  50  States.  The  total  amount  flow- 
ing into  this  fund  will  be  $28  billion  a 
year. 

Over  the  next  4  years,  the  States  can 
use  this  money  in  either  of  two  ways. 
If  they  want  to  continue  receiving 
Federal  grants  in  such  areas  as  trans- 
portation, education  and  social  serv- 
ices, they  can  use  their  trust  fund 
money  to  pay  for  the  grants  or— to  the 
extent  they  choose  to  forego  the  Fed- 
eral grant  programs— they  can  use 
their  trust  fund  money  on  their  own, 
for  those  or  other  purposes.  There  will 
be  a  mandatory  passthrough  of  part  of 
these  funds  to  local  governments. 

By  1988,  the  States  will  be  in  com- 
plete control  of  over  40  Federal  grant 
programs.  The  trust  fund  will  start  to 
phase  out,  eventually  to  disappear, 
and  the  excise  taxes  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  States.  They  can  then  pre- 
serve, lower  or  raise  taxes  on  their 
own  and  fund  and  manage  these  pro- 
grams as  they  see  fit. 

In  a  single  stroke,  we  will  be  accom- 
plishing a  realignment  that  will  end 
cumbersome  administration  and  spi- 
rallng  costs  at  the  Federal  level  while 
we  Insure  these  programs  will  be  more 
responsive  to  both  the  people  they  are 
meant  to  help  and  the  people  who  pay 
for  them. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  program  to 
strengthen  the  discretion  and  flexibil- 
ity of  State  smd  local  governments,  we 
are  proposing  legislation  for  an  experi- 
mental effort  to  improve  and  develop 
our  depressed  urban  areas  in  the 
1980's  and  1990's.  This  legislation  will 
permit  States  and  localities  to  apply  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  designa- 
tion as  urban  enterprise  zones.  A 
broad  range  of  special  economic  incen- 
tives in  the  zones  will  help  attract  new 
business,  new  Jobs,  and  new  opportuni- 
ty to  America's  inner  cities  and  rural 
towns.  Some  will  say  our  mission  is  to 
save  free  enterprise.  I  say  we  must  free 


enterprise  so  that,  together,  we  can 
save  America. 

Some  wiU  also  say  our  States  and 
local  communities  are  not  up  to  the 
challenge  of  a  new  and  creative  part- 
nership. That  might  have  been  true  20 
years  ago  before  reforms  like  reappor- 
tionment and  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
the  10-year  extension  of  which  I 
strongly  support.  It  is  no  longer  true 
today.  This  administration  has  faith  in 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
constitutional  bsilance  envisioned  by 
the  Founding  Fathers.  We  also  believe 
in  the  integrity,  decency  and  sound 
good  sense  of  grassroots  Americans. 

Our  faith  in  the  American  people  is 
reflected  in  another  major  endeavor. 
Our  private  sector  initiatives  task 
force  is  seeking  out  successful  commu- 
nity models  of  school,  church,  busi- 
ness, union,  foimdation  and  civic  pro- 
grams that  help  community  needs. 
Such  groups  are  almost  invariably  far 
more  efficient  than  government  in 
running  social  programs. 

We  are  not  asking  them  to  replace 
discarded  and  often  discredited  gov- 
ernment programs  dollar  for  dollar, 
service  for  service.  We  Just  want  to 
help  them  perform  the  good  works 
they  choose,  and  help  others  to  profit 
by  their  example.  Three  hundred 
eighty-five  thousand  corporations  and 
private  organizations  are  already 
working  on  social  programs  ranging 
from  drug  rehabilitation  to  Job  train- 
ing, and  thousands  more  Americans 
have  written  us  asking  how  they  can 
help.  The  volunteer  spirit  is  still  alive 
and  well  In  America. 

Our  Nation's  long  Journey  toward 
civil  rights  for  all  our  citizens— once  a 
source  of  discord,  now  a  source  of 
pride— must  continue  with  no  backslid- 
ing or  slowing  down.  We  must  and 
shall  see  that  those  basic  laws  that 
guarantee  equal  rights  are  preserved 
and,  when  necessary,  strengthened. 
Our  concern  for  equal  rights  for 
women  is  firm  and  unshakable.  We 
launched  a  new  Task  Force  on  Legal 
Equity  for  Women,  and  a  Fifty-States 
Project  that  will  examine  State  laws 
for  discriminatory  language.  And  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  a  woman 
sits  on  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 
So,  too,  the  problem  of  crime— one  as 
real  and  deadly  serious  as  any  in 
America  today— demands  that  we  seek 
transformation  of  our  legal  system, 
which  overly  protects  the  rights  of 
criminals  while  it  leaves  society  and 
the  innocent  victims  of  crime  without 
Justice. 

We  look  forward  to  the  enactment  of 
a  responsible  Clean  Air  Act  to  increase 
jobs  while  continuing  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  air.  We  are  encouraged 
by  the  bipartisan  initiative  of  the 
House  and  are  hopeful  of  further 
progress  as  the  Senate  continues  its 
deliberations. 
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So  far  I  have  concentrated  largely 
on  domestic  matters.  To  view  the  state 
of  the  Union  in  perspective,  we  must 
not  ignore  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
isn't  time  tonight  for  a  lengthy  treat- 
ment of  foreign  policy— a  subject  I 
intend  to  address  in  detail  in  the  near 
future.  A  few  words,  however,  are  in 
order  on  the  progress  we  have  made 
over  the  past  year  reestablishing  re- 
spect for  our  Nation  aroimd  the  globe 
and  some  of  the  challenges  and  goals 
we  win  approach  in  the  year  ahead. 

At  Ottawa  and  Cancun,  I  met  with 
leaders  of  the  major  industrial  powers 
and  developing  nations.  Some  of  those 
I  met  were  a  little  surprised  that  I 
didn't  apologize  for  America's  wealth. 
Instead  I  spoke  of  the  strength  of  the 
free  marketplace  system  and  how  it 
could  help  them  realize  their  aspira- 
tions for  economic  development  and 
political  freedom.  I  believe  lasting 
friendships  were  made  and  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  future  cooperation. 

In  the  vital  region  of  the  Caribbean 
basin,  we  are  developing  a  program  of 
aid,  trade  and  investment  Incentives  to 
promote  self-sustaining  growth  and  a 
better,  more  secure  life  for  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  South.  Toward  those  who 
would  export  terrorism  and  subversion 
in  the  Caribbean  and  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially Cuba  and  Libya,  we  will  act  with 
firmness. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  a  policy  of 
strength,  fairness  and  balance.  By  re- 
storing America's  military  credibility, 
by  pursuing  peace  at  the  negotiating 
table  wherever  both  sides  are  willing 
to  sit  down  in  good  faith,  and  by  re- 
gaining the  respect  of  America's  allies 
and  adversaries  alike,  we  have 
strengthened  our  country's  position  as 
a  force  for  peace  and  progress  in  the 
world. 

When  action  is  called  for,  we  are 
taking  it.  Our  sanctions  against  the 
military  dictatorship  that  has  at- 
tempted to  crush  human  rights  in 
Poland— and  against  the  Soviet  regime 
behind  that  military  dictatorship— 
clearly  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
America  will  not  conduct  "business  as 
usual"  with  the  forces  of  oppression. 

If  the  events  in  Poland  continue  to 
deteriorate,  further  measures  will 
follow. 

Let  me  also  note  that  private  Ameri- 
can groups  have  taken  the  lead  in 
making  JanuEU-y  30  a  day  of  solidarity 
with  the  people  of  Poland— so,  too,  the 
European  Parliament  has  called  for 
March  21  to  be  an  international  day  of 
support  for  Afghanistan.  I  urge  all 
peace-loving  peoples  to  join  together 
on  those  days,  to  raise  their  voices,  to 
speak  and  pray  for  freedom. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  working  for  re- 
duction of  arms  and  military  activities. 
As  I  announced  in  my  address  to  the 
Nation  last  November  18,  we  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Soviet  Union  a  far-reach- 
ing agenda  for  mutual  reduction  of 
military  forces  and  have  already  initi- 


ated negotiations  with  them  in  Geneva 
on  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces. 

In  those  talks  it  is  essential  that  we 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
There  must  be  a  real  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  take  these  talks  seriously. 
This  requires  that  we  rebuild  our  de- 
fenses. 

In  the  last  decade,  while  we  sought 
the  moderation  of  Soviet  power 
through  a  process  of  restraint  and  ac- 
commodation, the  Soviets  engaged  in 
an  imrelenting  buildup  of  their  mili- 
tary forces. 

The  protection  of  our  national  secu- 
rity has  required  that  we  undertake  a 
substantial  program  to  enhance  our 
military  forces. 

We  have  not  neglected  to  strengthen 
our  traditional  alliances  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  to  develop  key  relationships 
with  our  partners  in  the  Middle  East 
and  other  countries. 

Building  a  more  peaceful  world  re- 
quires a  sound  strategy  and  the  na- 
tional resolve  to  back  it  up.  When  rad- 
ical forces  threaten  our  friends,  when 
economic  misfortune  creates  condi- 
tions of  instability,  when  strategically 
vital  parts  of  the  world  fall  under  the 
shadow  of  Soviet  power,  our  response 
can  make  the  difference  between 
peaceful  change  or  disorder  and  vio- 
lence. That  is  why  we  have  laid  such 
stress  not  only  on  our  own  defense, 
but  on  our  vital  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. Your  recent  passage  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  sent  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  America  would  not  shrink 
from  making  the  investments  neces- 
sary for  both  peace  and  security.  Our 
foreign  policy  must  be  rooted  in  real- 
ism, not  naivete  or  self-delusion. 

A  recognition  of  what  the  Soviet 
empire  is  about  is  the  starting  point. 
Winston  CSiurchill,  in  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets,  observed  that  they  respect 
only  strength  and  resolve  in  their  deal- 
ings with  other  nations. 

That  is  why  we  have  moved  to  recon- 
struct our  national  defenses.  We 
intend  to  keep  the  peace— we  will  also 
keep  our  freedom. 

We  have  made  pledges  of  a  new 
frankness  In  our  public  statements  and 
worldwide  broadcasts.  In  the  face  of  a 
climate  of  falsehood  and  misinforma- 
tion, we  have  promised  the  world  a 
season  of  truth— the  truth  of  our  great 
civilized  ideas:  individual  liberty,  rep- 
resentative government,  the  rule  of 
law  under  God. 

We  have  never  needed  walls,  mine 
fields  and  barbwire  to  keep  our  people 
in.  Nor  do  we  declare  martial  law  to 
prevent  our  people  from  voting  for  the 
kind  of  government  they  want. 

Yes,  we  have  our  problems;  yes,  we 
are  in  a  time  of  recession.  And  it's 
true,  there  is  no  quick  fix  to  instantly 
end  the  tragic  pain  of  unemployment. 
But  we  will  end  it— the  process  has  al- 
ready begun  and  we'll  see  its  effect  as 
this  year  goes  on. 


We  speak  with  pride  and  admiration 
of  that  little  band  of  Americans  who 
overcame  insuperable  odds  to  set  this 
Nation  on  course  200  years  ago.  But 
our  glory  didn't  end  with  them— Amer- 
icans ever  since  have  emulated  their 
deeds. 

We  don't  have  to  turn  to  our  history 
books  for  heroes.  They  are  all  around 
us.  One  who  sits  among  you  here  to- 
night epitomized  that  heroism  at  the 
end  of  the  longest  imprisonment  ever 
inflicted  on  men  of  our  armed  forces. 
Who  can  ever  forget  that  night  when 
we  waited  for  television  to  bring  us  the 
scene  of  that  first  plane  landing  at 
Clark  Field  in  the  Philippines— bring- 
ing our  POW'B  home.  The  plane  door 
opened  and  Jeremiah  Denton  came 
slowly  down  the  ramp.  He  caught 
sight  of  our  flag,  saluted,  and  said. 
"God  bless  America,"  then  thanked  us 
for  bringing  him  home. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  tragedy  on  the  Potomac,  we 
saw  again  the  spirit  of  American  hero- 
ism at  its  finest— the  heroism  of  dedi- 
cated rescue  workers  saving  crash  vic- 
tims from  icy  waters.  We  saw  the  hero- 
ism of  one  of  our  young  Government 
employees.  Lermy  Skutnik.  who.  when 
he  saw  a  woman  lose  her  grip  on  the 
helicopter  line,  dived  into  the  water 
and  dragged  her  to  safety. 

And  then  there  are  countless  quiet, 
everyday  heroes  of  American  life— par- 
ents who  sacrifice  long  and  hard  so 
their  children  will  know  a  better  life 
than  they  have  known;  church  and 
civic  volunteers  who  help  to  feed, 
clothe,  nurse  and  teach  the  needy;  mil- 
lions who  have  made  our  Nation,  and 
our  Nation's  destiny,  so  very  special- 
unsung  heroes  who  may  not  have  real- 
ized their  dreams  themselves  but  who 
then  reinvest  those  dreams  in  their 
children. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  Amer- 
ica's best  days  are  behind  her— that 
the  American  spirit  has  been  van- 
quished. We've  seen  it  triumph  too 
often  in  our  lives  to  stop  believing  in  it 
now. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
the  greatest  of  all  our  Presidents  deliv- 
ered his  second  State  of  the  Union 
Message  in  this  Chamber.  "We  cannot 
escape  history."  Abraham  Lincoln 
warned.  "We  of  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  will  be  remembered  in 
spite  of  ourselves."  The  "trial  through 
which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in 
honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion." 

That  President  and  that  Congress 
did  not  fail  the  American  people.  To- 
gether, they  weathered  the  storm  and 
preserved  the  Union. 

Let  it  be  said  of  us  that  we,  too,  did 
not  fail;  that  we,  too,  worked  together 
to  bring  America  through  difficult 
times.  Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  that 
two  centuries  from  now,  another  Con- 
gress and  another  President,  meeting 


in  this  Chamber  as  we  are  meeting, 
will  speak  of  us  with  pride,  saying  that 
we  met  the  test  and  preserved  for 
them  in  their  day  the  sacred  flame  of 
liberty— this  last,  best  hope  of  man  on 
Earth. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  January  26.  1982. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:35  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  film 
"Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  Poland." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  301  of  the 
78th  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  appointed  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
for  the  year  1982:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Yotjng  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  ex  officio. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  Public  Law  453  of  the 
96th  Congress,  as  amended,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conmiittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  appointed 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  for  the  year  1982: 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  ex  officio. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2474.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  December  8.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2475.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  armual 
report  of  the  Agency  on  the  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property  for  fiscal  year  1981:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2476.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Pri- 
vacy Act  system  of  records  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2477.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  revision  of  a  Privacy  Act 


system  of  records  by  the  Commission:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2478.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords for  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2479.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  use  of  the 
judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2480.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  use  of 
the  judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Colora- 
do River  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Colorado 
River  Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Select 
Conunittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2481.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  use  of  Judg- 
ment funds  awarded  to  the  Kalispel  Indian 
Community  of  Washington;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2482.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  use  of 
the  judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Spo- 
kane Indian  Tribe  of  the  Spokane  Reserva- 
tion; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2483.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  battered  women  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  a  report  on  the  Feder- 
al response  to  domestic  violence;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2484.  A  communication  from  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  transmitting  an  ac- 
countant's audit  of  the  organization  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2485.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  impact  of  CETA  on  employability  devel- 
opment systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2486.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  public 
health  personnel  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2487.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  notice  on  VISTA  guidelines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2488.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  voting  assist- 
ance program,  December  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-2489.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  shar- 
ing of  medical  resources  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-2490.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  reapportionment  of 
appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


EC-2491.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  a  violation  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-2492.  A  conununication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
trarvsmitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  notification 
of  four  construction  projects  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Air  National  Guard:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2493.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice report  for  the  calendar  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2494.  A  coznmunication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
quest for  additional  time  to  investisate 
tariff  schedules;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-249S.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. U.S.  Congress,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "An  Assessment  of 
Development  and  Production  Potential  of 
Federal  Coal  Leases";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2496.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve:  Substan- 
tial Progress  Made,  but  Capacity  and  Oil 
Quality  Concerns  Remain";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2497.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Interior  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  oil  and  gas 
lease  sale  No.  67,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  held 
February  9,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2498.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  comprehensive  master 
plan  for  management  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  system;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2499.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  for  calendar  year  1980  ori 
the  administration  of  the  ocean  dumping 
permit  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2500.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  contract  activity  involving  fiscal 
year  1978  funds  and  changes  in  obligations 
thereof  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2501.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
entitled  'Legislative  and  Administrative 
Changes  To  Improve  Verification  of  Wel- 
fare Recipients'  Income  and  Assets  Could 
Save  Hundreds  of  Millions";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-2502.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Tax-Exempt  Financ- 
ing of  Railroad  Feeder  Line  Rehabilitation"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2503.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Conunission 
transmitting  a  statement  of  the  Commission 
regarding  the  decision  to  (lermit  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  grant  tax-exempt 
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status  to  schools  that  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
EC-2504.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  report  on  his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
spraying  of  marihuana  with  herbicides  that 
are  likely  to  cause  serious  harm  to  human 
health:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2S0S.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Bilanage- 
ment,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  personnel  record  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2506.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Congressional  and 
Public  Affairs  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Annual  Report  for  1980  on  the 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2507.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  plan  for  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  funds  awarded  to  the  Shawnee 
Tribe  of  Indians;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2508.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  U.S. 
Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Federal  magistrates 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-2509.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  final  regulations  for  the  institutional 
aid  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2S10.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  1982-83  Pell  grant  program  family  con- 
tribution schedule;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2S11.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  final  regulations  of  the  educational  op- 
portunity centers  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-28I2.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  study  of  State 
laws,  death  Investigation  systems,  practices, 
and  their  Impact  on  those  affected  by 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2S13.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medi- 
cine and  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  bi- 
ennial report  on  "Protecting  Human  Sub- 
jects"; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2S14.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  biisiness  firms  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busl- 
ncss. 

EC-2615.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  status  of  budget  au- 
thority proposed  for  rescission,  but  for 
which  Congress  failed  to  pass  a  rescission 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  Budget,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2S16.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 


Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  legislation 
concerning  costs  and  fees  incurred  by  civil- 
ians employed  by  the  Armed  Forces  appear- 
ing before  foreign  judicial  tribunals:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-25n.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports  for 
each  of  the  armed  services  concerning  com- 
pliance with  the  Aviation  Career  Incentive 
Act  during  the  period  October  1.  1980, 
through  September  30.  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2518.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  allocation  of  civilians  In 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2519.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search. Development  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
conversion  of  performance  of  commercial 
and  Industrial  type  functions  from  DOD 
personnel  to  private  contractors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2520.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Facilities,  Environment,  and  Economic  Ad- 
justment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  11  construction  projects  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Air  Force  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2521.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Facilities.  Environment,  and  Economic  Ad- 
justment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  19  construction  projects  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Air  National  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2522.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Antitrust  Dh^islon  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  enforcement  of  title  I  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2S23.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  housing 
and  community  development  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Af fains. 

EC-2524.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  aiuiual  report  on  the 
uranium  mlU  tailings  remedial  action  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2525.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Arglculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  no- 
tification of  delay  In  preparation  of  the  bio- 
mass  energy  production  and  use  plan  for 
the  1983-90  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2526.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  power  pooling  In  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2527.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  refund 
of  excess  royalty  payments  to  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2528.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral inspector  of  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
transportation  system,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  project  developments 


from  October  1981  through  December  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2529.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Annual  Report  (Fiscal  Year  1980) 
on  Federal  Government  Energy  Manage- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2530.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
Commission  on  Federal  Laws,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  application 
of  U.S.  law  on  the  islands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 2531.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  13  lease  prospectuses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2S32.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuaint  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Do  Aged  Medicare  Patients  Receive 
More  Costly  Routine  Nursing  Services?  Evi- 
dence Inconclusive";  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-2533.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  14th  Annual 
Report  on  Medicare  for  Fiscal  Year  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2534.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Treasury  combined  state- 
ment of  receipts,  expenditures  and  balances 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30.  1981;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Finance. 

EC-2S35.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Legislation  Authorized  Benefits  With- 
out Adequate  Evidence  of  Black  Lung  or 
Disability";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2S36.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  within  the  previous  60 
days;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2537.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  review  of 
selected  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2538.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
quarterly  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  July  1  to  September 
30.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2539.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Drug  Abuse  Treatment  Outcome  Prospec- 
tive Study  (TOPS)":  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2540.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  Report  on  the  Donation  of  Federal 
Surplus  Personal  Property  for  Fiscal  Year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2541.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "Redistrictlng  I^rocedure  Act 
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of  1981";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2542.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "Unemployment  Trust  F^ind 
Revenue  Temporary  Act  of  1981":  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2543.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "Uniform  Commercial  Code 
Amendments  Act  of  1981";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2544.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Election,  Campaign  F'lnance 
Reform  and  Conflict  of  Interest  Act,  Latino 
Community  Development,  and  Official  Cor- 
respondence Regulations  Amendments  Act 
of  1981";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2545.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  recommendation  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the 
Wyandot  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2546.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  conference  report  on  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2547.  A  communication  from  the 
acting  circuit  executive  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit,  transmitting 
a  summary  and  annual  report  for  the  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2548.  A  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Coxai  of  Claims,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of 
the  court  for  the  year  ended  September  30. 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2549.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  final  reguiattons  for 
school  assistance  in  case  of  certain  disasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2550.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  note  on  responses  to  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity  re- 
ports: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2551.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  financial  disclo- 
sure report  regarding  Public  Health  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2552.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Fiscal  Year 

1980  Report  on  the  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganization Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2553.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Fiscal  Year 

1981  Report  of  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Advisory  Council:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2554.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  public  financing  of  candidates  for  the 
1980  Presidential  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


EC-2555.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Fiscal 
Year  1981  Report  on  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office's  Financial  Statements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-2556.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  trade  regu- 
lation and  statement  of  basis  and  purpose 
governing  the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-656.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Texas  Section,  Society  for  Range  Manage- 
ment, opposing  proposed  changes  In  the 
Draft  1981  Resources  Conservation  Act  Pro- 
gram Report;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

POM-657.  A  peUtion  from  a  citizen  of 
Fort  Valley.  Georgia,  favoring  the  building 
of  certain  weapons  systems  necessary  to 
America's  security:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-658.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  St. 
Augustine.  Florida,  favoring  congressional 
cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  strengthen  America's 
military  power:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-659.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Michigan:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

"House  RESOLunon  No.  298" 

"Whereas,  There  is  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  S.  1406.  which  would  preempt 
the  Michigan  usury  law;  and 

"Whereas.  Michigan,  along  with  most 
other  states,  has  continually  evaluated  its 
interest  rate  ceilings,  along  with  Its  other 
consumer  protection  laws,  and  has  seen  fit 
to  raise  those  limits  on  various  types  of 
loans  over  the  past  years  to  meet  the  unique 
economic  needs  of  the  state;  and 

"Whereas.  The  states  have  historically 
regulated  interest  rates,  other  charges,  and 
contract  terms  on  loans  to  consumers  to 
prevent  gouging  and  other  abuses;  and 

"Whereas.  S.  1406  goes  far  beyond  the  re- 
moval of  Interest  rate  ceilings  and  will  elimi- 
nate any  law  or  constitutional  provision 
which  in  any  way  limits  what  may  be 
charged  in  consumer  credit  transactions: 
and 

"Whereas,  S.  1406  threatens  to  undermine 
language  In  Michigan  law  which  requires 
that  fees  in  addition  to  interest  be  'reasona- 
ble and  necessary'  or  be  related  to  'actual 
expenses',  and  would  eliminate  the  prohibi- 
tion now  contained  In  Michigan  law  against 
variable  interest  rates,  without  providing 
adequate  protection  to  consumers;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Michigan  Legislature  has, 
as  recently  as  July  of  this  year,  enacted  a 
law  to  curb  abuses  In  the  second  mortgage 
Industry.  The  attorney  general  has  moved 
vigorously  to  enforce  existing  laws  which 
prohibit  excessive  interest  rates  and  high 
brokerage  fees  on  second  mortgages,  and 
the  passage  of  S.  1406  will  eliminate  vital 
provisions  of  those  laws  allowing  the  homes 
of  Michigan  citizens  to  be  put  at  risk;  and 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  Michigan  are  al- 
ready staggering  under  the  burden  of  high 
prices  for  food,  shelter,  transportation,  med- 


ical care,  utilities,  reduced  real  incomes,  and 
underemployment  or  unemployment;  and 

'Whereas,  The  real  Incomes  of  American 
families  were  down  5.5  percent  in  1980,  the 
biggest  plunge  since  the  Census  Bureau 
began  keeping  statistics  In  1947,  and  492,000 
workers  In  Michigan  were  unemployed  in 
August,  fully  11  percent  of  the  labor  force; 
and 

"Whereas,  Michigan  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses are  already  overburdened  with  high 
Interest  rates  to  the  point  where  the  costs 
of  financing  have  made  the  purchase  of 
homes  and  cars  undesirable  if  not  Impossi- 
ble for  Michigan  citizens,  and  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  of  Michigan  businesses: 
and 

"Whereas.  The  University  of  Michigan's 
prestigious  Survey  Research  Center  has  re- 
ported that: 

"Favorable  buying  attitudes  have  re- 
mained near  record  low  levels  due  to  high 
Interest  rates — especially  In  the  housing  and 
car  markets.';  and 

"Whereas.  Removing  Interest  rate  ceilings 
on  mortgages  and  business  loans  through 
the  federal  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980 
has  not  revitalized  mortgage  lending  or 
small  business;  and 

"Whereas.  Two  of  the  most  successful 
stimulants  to  the  Michigan  economy  In  the 
last  year  were  the  lowering  of  Interest  to 
13.8  percent  on  auto  loans  by  OMAC  and  to 
12Vh  percent  on  home  loans  through  the  in- 
vestment of  state  pension  funds:  and 

"Whereas.  Elimination  of  Interest  rate 
ceUings  In  Individual  sutes  without  regard 
for  the  integral  role  they  play  In  consumer 
protection  schemes  has  led  to  higher  Inter- 
est rates  and  abuses:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  The  Houte  of  Repnaenta- 
tive».  That  this  body  urges  the  United 
States  Congress  to  reject  S.  1406  and  any 
other  similar  legislation  that  would  preempt 
the  duly  considered  laws  regulating  con- 
sumer credit  which  have  been  enacted  by 
this  Legislature  or  that  of  any  other  state; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  each  member  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  in  the  United  States  Congress,  to 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing in  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and  to  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs." 

POM-660.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association  and  Nevada 
Woolgrowers  Association  Joint  Convention, 
favoring  the  purchasing  of  Federal  Reserve 
stock  and  setting  up  a  new  monetary 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

POM-661.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments'  Eastern  Re- 
gional Conference,  opposing  Federal  pre- 
emption of  State  usury  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

POM-662.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  rela- 
tive to  transportation  of  radioactive  materi- 
als: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

POM-«63.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association  and  Nevada 
Woolgrowers  Association,  relative  to  the 
MX  Missile  on  rangeland:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-664.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Baton  Rouge  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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relative  to  access  to  natural  gas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-66S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  Coun- 
cil 92.  AFSCME,  Maryland  Employees,  op- 
posing the  decontrol  of  natural  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

POM-666.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 
"AicEifDED  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  33 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  StaU  of  Ohio: 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  conducting  a  legislative 
review  of  the  Clear  Air  Act.  and  is  consider- 
ing amendments  to  that  statute;  and 

"Whereas,  As  a  part  of  this  process.  Con- 
gress win  be  determining  whether  legislative 
action  imposing  new,  more  restictive  air  pol- 
lution control  requirements  is  necessary  to 
remedy  harms  alleged  to  result  from  the 
long  range  transport  of  air  pollutants,  such 
as  'acid  rain';  and 

"Whereas,  The  President  is  currently  eval- 
uating the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  for  the  negotiation  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  subject  of  trans- 
boundary  air  pollution  and  'acid  rain,' 
which  agreements  may  require  the  imposi- 
tion of  unduly  restrictive  air  pollution  con- 
trol requirements;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  substantial  disagree- 
ment Eunong  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity concerning  the  mechanics  of  the 
long  range  transport  of  air  pollutants,  and 
the  origins,  effects,  and  control  of  "acid 
rain';  and 

"Whereas,  The  imposition  of  unduly  re- 
strictive air  pollution  control  requirements, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  control  of 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide,  will  have  a 
severe  detrimental  impact  on  Ohio  industry. 
Its  employees,  utility  ratepayers,  and  on  all 
citizens  of  Ohio;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  114th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Ohio  memorializes  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  impact  on  the  econo- 
my and  energy  requirements  of  Ohio  and 
other  midwestem  states  which  may  result 
from  proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  or  from  the  proposed  transbound- 
ary  air  pollution  agreement  with  Canada;  to 
recognize  that  there  is  insufficient  scientific 
agreement  on  the  mechanics  of  the  long 
range  transport  of  air  pollutants  and  the 
origins,  impacts  and  control  of  'acid  rain;' 
and  to  accelerate  scientific  study  of  these 
problems  before  imposing  regulatory  re- 
quirements which  may  be  unnecessary  and 
severely  harmful;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM— 667.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association  and  the 
Nevada  Woolgrowers  Association  Joint  Con- 
vention, relative  to  abolishing  the  Federal 
estate  and  gift  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

POM— 668.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association  and  the 
Nevada  Woolgrowers  Association  Joint  Con- 
vention, relative  to  the  exemption  for  the 
Federal  esUte  and  gift  tax  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

POM— 669.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Nevada   Cattlemen's   Association   and    the 


Nevada  Woolgrowers  Association  Joint  Con- 
vention, relative  to  the  Federal  estate  and 
gift  tax  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
POM— 670.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Colorado;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"Senate   Memorial   No.    1    Memorializing 
rHE  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Condemn   Tyranny   Against  the   Polish 
People  and  to  Support  Soudarity 

"Whereas.  For  the  past  eighteen  months, 
Polish  workers,  organized  under  the  banner 
of  the  labor  movement  Solidarity  have 
struggled  to  democratize  the  oppressive  po- 
litical and  economic  system  imposed  on 
their  land:  and 

"Whereas.  The  courage  of  the  Polish 
people  in  patiently  struggling  for  basic  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedoms  in  the  face  of 
threats  of  government  oppression  at  home 
and  military  invasion  from  abroad  has 
stirred  the  sympathies  of  workers  and  lovers 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  On  December  12,  the  Polish 
government  declared  martial  law  and  the 
Polish  army  moved  against  the  Polish 
people  to  smother  the  spark  of  freedom;  and 

■'Whereas,  Thousands  of  Polish  labor 
leaders  and  Intellectuals,  leaders  of  the  re- 
birth of  freedom  In  Poland,  have  been  im- 
prisoned and  held  incommunicado  since  the 
declaration  of  martial  law;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Polish  government  has  re- 
pudiated its  agreements  with  the  Polish 
workers,  nullified  the  hard-won  bargains  of 
the  past  two  years,  and  imposed  a  reign  of 
tyranny  on  its  own  people;  now  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
third  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado: That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  condemn 
the  imposition  by  the  Polish  government  of 
martial  law  and  the  crushing  of  human 
rights  by  the  Polish  army,  and  to  lend  all 
moral  and  other  support  to  Solidarity  and 
the  Polish  people. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Congress 
urge  the  President  to  bring  all  necessary 
and  appropriate  pressure  to  bear  on  the  gov- 
ernments ol  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union 
for  their  direct  and  indirect  suppression  of 
liberty  in  Poland. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado." 

POM-671.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Elkton,  Maryland,  opposing  support  to  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-672.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Camden.  South  Carolina,  opposing  support 
to  the  South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM-673.  A  resolution  adopted  by  a  Town 
Meeting  of  Needham,  Massachusetts,  favor- 
ing a  mutual  nuclear  arms  moratorium  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  transfer  of  the 
funds  to  civilian  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POM-674.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
North  Altantic  Assembly,  relative  to  helping 
Portugal  over  its  economic  problems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-675.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  451 

"Whereas,  Mobil  Corporations  proposed 
offer  to  purchase  the  stock  of  Marathon  Oil 
Company  has  once  again  raised  serious 
questions  regarding  such  multi-billion  dollar 
corpiorate  mergers.  Indeed,  such  a  takeover 
by  the  Nations  second  largest  oil  con- 
glomerate would  undoubtedly  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  petroleum  industry; 
and 

■'Whereas,  Marathon  Oil  Company,  which 
currently  operates  a  highly  productive  re- 
finery in  Detroit  and  owns  some  315  active 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  an  extensive  pipeline 
network  throughout  the  State,  is  one  of 
Michigan's  most  important  business  inter- 
ests. In  addition  to  employing  approximate- 
ly 1,700  people  in  Michigan.  Marathon  oper- 
ates well  over  500  retail  outlets  statewide 
and  sells  various  petroleum  products  to  a 
host  of  Independent  marketers  as  well  as  ag- 
ricultural, commercial,  and  residential  ac- 
counts; and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  purchase  of  Mar- 
athon by  Mobil  Corporation  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  Michigan's  petroleum 
marketplace.  Not  only  would  such  a  merger 
instantaneously  establish  Mobil  as  the 
State's  largest  gasoline  retailer,  it  would 
also  render  uncertain  the  future  of  Mara- 
thon's many  retail  outlets.  Moreover. 
Mobil's  past  activities  in  our  State  and  its 
ix>licy  of  not  selling  to  private  brand  dealers 
offer  little  reassurance  to  the  many  inde- 
pendent retailers  who  presently  depend  on 
Marathon  for  their  products.  Indeed,  the 
continuing  operation  of  Marathon's  Detroit 
refinery  could  also  be  endangered,  resulting 
In  the  loss  of  many  jobs;  and 

"Whereas,  both  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors of  Michigan's  already  recession-crippled 
economy  may  suffer  immeasurable  harm 
from  a  merger  of  Mobil  Corporation  and 
Marathon  OH  Company;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  hereby  memorialize  the  United 
States  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  4930,  estab- 
lishing a  moratorium  on  Mobil  Corpora- 
tion's proposed  purchase  of  Marathon  Oil 
Company;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Michigan 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-676.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Cranford.  New  Jersey,  relative  to  the  "Gay 
Bill  of  Rights":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

POM-677.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center,  relative  to  the  treatment  of  Hai- 
tians on  United  States  soil;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-678.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  ■the  Congress 
of  the  units)  states  to  pass  legisla- 
TION To  Rerise  the  Air  Traffic  Control- 
lers 

"Whereas,  the  President's  firing  of  the 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  air  traffic 
controllers  has  caused  undue  hardship  on 
the  public  and  the  families  of  the  air  traffic 
controllers;  and 

"Whereas,  the  professional  air  traffic  con- 
trollers organization  as  well  as  all  public  em- 
ployees have  been  taught  the  lessons  that 
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President  Ronald  Reagan  wanted  to  get 
across  to  them:  that  public  employees  have 
no  right  to  strike  and  no  right  in  the  politi- 
cal process  of  deciding  how  public  funds  are 
to  be  spent:  and 

"Whereas,  the  offending  union  has  been 
destroyed  through  decertification:  and 

■■Whereas,  the  trainees  hired  to  replace 
the  fired  controllers  are  not  working  out 
and  it  is  now  clear  that  the  air  traffic  flight 
system  will  be  disrupted  for  years:  and 

■Whereas,  it  is  a  colossal  waste  of  money 
'  to  spend  one  and  three  tenths  billion  dollars 
in  training  these  replacements;  Now  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Federal  Congress  de- 
velop a  reliable  fact-finding  and  mediation 
process  which  is  the  major  cause  for  the 
PATCO  strike:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
go  on  record  respectfully  requesting  the 
President  to  rehire  the  former  strikers  as 
the  fair  and  equitable  thing  to  do;  and  be 
further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
those  Members  of  the  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts." 

POM-679.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Oviedo.  Florida,  relative  to  union  violence  in 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-680.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Manchester  Township  Committee,  relative 
to  resettlement  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  refu- 
gees at  Lakehurst  Naval  Station;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-681.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
California  Library  Service  Board,  favoring 
continued  funding  for  the  Library  Construc- 
tion and  Services  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-682.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
"A    Concurrett   Resolution    Urging    the 

President,  the  Congress  and  the  Gover- 
nor To  Give  Their  Full  Support  to  our 

Vietnam  War  Veterans 

"Whereas,  several  million  young  Ameri- 
cans were  conscripted  to  serve  In  the  Viet- 
nam War  from  1964  to  1973;  and 

"Whereas,  more  than  50,000  Americans 
were  killed  and  more  than  150,000  other 
Americans  were  wounded  during  that  war; 
and 

"Whereas,  on  their  return  to  the  United 
States  the  Vietnam  veterans  were  not  ac- 
corded the  welcome,  the  celebration,  the 
thanks  that  was  a<xx>rded  the  return  of  the 
American  veterans  of  other  wars  or  the 
American  victims  of  other  oppressions;  and 

"Whereas,  the  debt  of  America  to  these 
brave  men  and  women,  who  sacrificed  in  re- 
sponse to  our  commands,  has  not  been  prop- 
erly acknowledged  and  our  gratitude  to 
them  has  not  been  adequately  expressed; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Senate 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring: 

"Section  1.  That  we  urge  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
propriately convey  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
nation  to  every  American  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

"Section  2.  That  we  declare  May  1,  1982, 
to  be  Vietnam  Veterans  Day  and  request 
the  Governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
that  effect. 


"Section  3.  That  on  t>ehalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  we  proclaim  our 
pride  in  the  American  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam War:  we  appreciate  their  gallant  ef- 
forts and  their  great  sacrifices.  We  thank 
them. 

"Section  4.  That  we  hereby  pledge  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  make  the  opportunities 
of  the  Vietnam  veteran  equal  to  those  of 
every  other  American  and  solicit  the  help  of 
the  Governor  in  this  regard. 

"Section  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  leadership  of  both  houses  of  the 
Congress,  the  Indiana  delegation  to  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. " 

POM-683.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Shingleton.  Michigan,  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  unemployed,  disabled,  and  el- 
derly: ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Conaonlttee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  289.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  (Rept.  No.  97- 
308);  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  290.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the 
"Senate  Election  Law  Guidebook"  as  a 
Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  97-309);  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  295.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  (Rept.  No.  97-310);  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  rules  and  ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  258.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  wltht  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1662:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  259.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1906:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  286.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  287.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works:  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  288.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  291.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance: referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  292.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  293.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget:  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  294.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  296.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  139.  An  original  joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  release  within  the  United 
States  of  the  U.S.  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  production:  A  Day  of  Solidar- 
ity; placed  on  the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
there  are  140  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  (list  begins  with  Earl  A. 
Aler.  Jr.),  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and 
Air  National  Guard  there  are  12  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Charles  M. 
Dooley),  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  140  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  James  F. 
Boyle),  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  24  permanent  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Robert  A.  Sullt).  in  the 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  136 
permanent  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Thomas  H.  Barge  II),  in  the  Navy 
there  are  150  permanent  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
(list  begins  with  John  W.  Ackerman), 
and  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  22  permanent  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list 
begins  with  William  H.  Hamilton,  Jr.). 
Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Cohgressionai.  Rxcoro 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  appear  in  the 
Record  of  December  15  and  December 
16,  1981,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   WARNER   (for  himself,   Mr. 
TmniMOin)  and  Mr.  Jackson): 
S.  2018.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  presenta- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  specially 
struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman  George 
Rlckover;  read  the  first  time. 

By  Mr.  BtJMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
IwouyK,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Bradixt,  Mr.  Hefun,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Sasscr,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    BuRDiCK,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 
WiixiAMS,     Mr.    Pell,     Mr.     Mrrz- 
KHBAUii.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.    MoTNiHAN,    Mr.    Chiles,    Mr. 
Eagleton,    Mr.    Jackson,    and    Mr. 
Ford): 
S.  2019.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of   the   Veterans'    Affairs   to   pay   certain 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  certain  veter- 
ans and  to  provide  a  cemetery  plot  allow- 
ance for  certain  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   KASTEN   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Hayakawa,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.  2020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  Indi- 
vidual Income  tax  rate  reductions  enacted 
by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
for  1982  and  subsequent  years  shall  take 
effect    6    months    sooner    than    scheduled 
under  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  2021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  Federal  lands  in  New  Mexico  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  certain  other  lands  in 
Bernalillo  County,  N.  Mex.,  to  be  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  such 
Federal  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HOLUNGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.    CTranston,   Mr.   Kennedy,    Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  BiOEN,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Riegle.  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  2022.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2023.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  aliens  who 
have  fled  from  Poland;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
S.  2024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  granting  of 
tax-exempt  status  to  organizations  main- 
taining sch(X)ls  with  racially  discriminatory 
policies;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Andrews): 
S.  2025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives 


for  Investment  in  district  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Van  Nghiep 
Tran,  Quang  Nguyen  Tran,  and  Van  Tin 
Nguyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  2027.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid 
precipitation,  to  provide  for  an  examination 
of  certain  acid  precursor  control  technol- 
ogies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Matsttnaga): 
S.  2028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for  unem- 
ployment corru>ensation  for  certain  ex-serv- 
Icemembers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  erranting  of 
tax-exempt  status  to  private  schools  with 
racially  discriminatory  policies  and  to  re- 
quire  the   Secretary    of    the   Treasury    to 
obtain  a  judical  finding  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion   before    terminating    or   denying   tax- 
exempt  status  to  private  schools  on  the 
grounds    of    racial    discrimination;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  2030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shiu  Kow 
Ming,  M.D.,  and  Wai  May  Ming,  husband 
and  wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  3-year  sus- 
pension of  the  duty  on  copper  scale;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  6ASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baker): 
S.  2032.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(e)(4) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  amounts  available  as  a  result  of  a  with- 
drawal of  approval  of  a  portion  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide operating  assistance  for  mass  transpor- 
tation systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
rormient  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PERCry; 
S.J.  Res.  139.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  release  within  the  United 
States  of  the  U.S.  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  production:  "A  Day  of  Soli- 
darity"; from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations; placed  on  the  calendar. 
By.  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February    11,    1982,    "National    Inventors' 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Biden,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.    Hayakawa,    Mr.    Hetlin,    Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaum): 
S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  7  through  February  13,  1982,  as 
"National  Crime  Prevention  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.  285.  Resolution  to  extend  the  re- 
porting date  of  the  study  group  on  the  com- 


memoration of  the  U.S.  Senate  bicentenary; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  Res.  286.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  Res.  287.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Worits;  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  Res.  288.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation; 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  Res.  289.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  Res.  290.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the 
"Senate  Election  Law  Guldelxwk"  as  a 
Senate  document;  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  DOI£: 

S.  Res.  291.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; from  the  Committee  on  Finance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  HATTIELD: 

S.  Res.  292.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  Res.  293.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget;  from  the  Committee  on  the  Budget; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  Res.  294.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business;  from  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  Res.  295.  An  original  resolution 
authorizing  expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  Res.  296.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs;  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  Res.  297.  Resolution  relating  to  a  usury 
ceiling;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Domenici): 

S.  Res.  298.  Resolution  to  honor  amd  com- 
mend Martin  L.  Skutnik  for  his  courageous 
act  of  rescue  in  the  aircraft  disaster  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1982;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.   WEICKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuNN): 
S.  Res.  299.  Resolution  to  designate  May 
4,  1982,  as  "International  Franchise  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     HART    (for    himself,     Mr. 

DURENBERGER,     Mr.     MOYNIHAN,     Mr. 

Weicker,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  ScHMiTT,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Prozmire,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.   Gorton,   Mr.   DeConcini,   Mr. 
Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Biden): 
S.    Con.    Res.    59.    Concurrent    resolution 
concerning    tax-exempt    status    of    private 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
trade  regulation  rule  relating  to  the  sale  of 
used  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son): 
S.  2018.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pres- 
entation on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of 
a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to  Adm. 
Hyman  George  Rickover;  read  twice 
and  ordered  held  at  the  desk. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warner  and 
Mr.  Jackson  on  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Re(X>ro.) 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Inouye,    Mr.    Robert    C. 
Byrd,      Mr.      Bradley,      Mr. 
Hetlin,     Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.    Dixon,    Mr.    Long,    Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Binu>icK,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.   Metzenbaum,   Mr.   Pryor. 
Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr.    Moyni- 
HAN.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  2019.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
pay   certain   burial   and   funeral   ex- 
penses of  certain  veterans  and  to  pro- 
vide a  cemetery  plot  allowance  for  cer- 
tain veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

BURIAL  AND  rUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  CERTAIN 
VETERANS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Veterans' 
Burial  Benefits  Amendments  Act  of 
1982.  This  measure  will  restore  the 
traditional  $300  burial  and  funeral  ex- 
penses benefit  for  all  honorably  dis- 
charged wartime  (including  Korea  and 
Vietnam)  veterans  ,that  was  stripped 
away  last  October  1. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  bill  does  is  re- 
store the  law  to  the  pre-reconciliatlon 
stage.  By  changing  the  eligibility  crite- 
ria, the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion    Act     drastically     reduced     the 


number  of  veterans  who  can  be  as- 
sured of  a  dignified  burial;  benefits  are 
now  available  only  for  those  veterans 
who  were  entitled  to  receive  VA  com- 
pensation or  pensions.  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  before  reconciliation,  almost 
361,500  veterans  received  the  burial  al- 
lowance, and  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram was  about  $113.6  million.  Al- 
though the  Veterans'  Administration 
does  not  know  exactly  how  many  vet- 
erans will  now  be  denied  their  allow- 
ance, the  program  has  been  slashed  by 
$75.2  million  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982.  It  will  be 
cut  by  $79.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  $84.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Unless  we  move  quickly  to  restore 
this  benefit,  thousands  of  indigent  vet- 
erans may  be  denied  a  decent  burial. 
For  example,  officials  estimate  that  in 
Los  Angeles  County  alone,  1,000  desti- 
tute veterans  will  die  this  year.  Under 
the  revised  law,  they  will  no  longer  be 
automatically  eligible  for  the  burial  al- 
lowance, even  if  they  fought  for  this 
country  in  wartime  and  were  honor- 
ably discharged.  The  unburied  re- 
mains of  a  number  of  these  men  have 
already  accumulated  in  Los  Angeles 
Just  since  the  cutbacks  took  effect  3 
months  ago.  Our  veterans  deserve 
better,  and  we  cannot  count  on  finan- 
cially strapped  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  meet  these  new  and  unex- 
pected demands. 

Also,  without  the  allowance,  the 
families  of  tens  of  thousands  of  veter- 
ans will  now  be  forced  to  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  spiraling  funeral  ex- 
penses. The  State  veterans  affairs  de- 
partment in  Arkansas,  my  home  State, 
estimates  that  five  out  of  six  veterans 
in  Arkansas  will  lose  this  benefit.  I 
suspect  that  the  beneht  loss  is  compa- 
rable in  almost  every  other  State. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  26  million 
American  war  veterans,  some  3.5  mil- 
lion of  which  are  65  years  of  age  or 
older.  We  have  an  obligation  to  those 
who  were  prepared  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  the  Nation.  They 
have  earned  this  small  benefit,  and 
the  Government  has  promised  to  pro- 
vide it.  Now  is  hardly  the  time  to 
renege  on  that  promise. 

In  seeking  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  bill,  I  ask  them  to  re- 
flect on  the  comments  of  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt in  a  speech  he  made  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  on  July  4,  1903: 

A  man  who  is  good  enough  to  shed  his 
blood  for  his  coimtry  is  good  enough  to  be 
given  a  square  deal  afterwards.  More  than 
that  no  man  is  entitled  to.  and  less  than 
that  no  man  shall  have. 

Mr.  President,  simply  stated,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  limit  eligibility  for  this  ben- 
efit. Our  veterans  deserve  more.  All  of 
us  want  to  balance  the  budget,  but 
this  is  the  wrong  place  to  do  it.  The 
budget  impact  of  this  bill  pales  in  com- 
parison to  the  misery  it  will  relieve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 


Veterans'  Burial  Benefits  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1982;  an  article  describ- 
ing the  effects  of  the  cutbacks  in 
burial  benefits  in  Los  Angeles,  taken 
from  the  January  13,  1982,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  along  with  a 
letter  from  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors;  and  an  article 
from  the  January  22.  1982,  edition  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  describing  the 
likely  effects  on  Arkansas  veterans. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue,  and  I  wish 
to  Join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure. 

I  think  that  what  is  being  done  to 
the  veterans  of  this  country  by  the 
Reagan  administration  and  by  the  in- 
sensitivity  and  the  lack  of  concern  and 
response  to  their  proper  needs  is  a  ter- 
rible  thing.  It  is  something  we  must 
deal  with  and  something  we  must  cor- 
rect, and  I  want  to  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  to  accomplish 
that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  listed,  and  I  have 
shown  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Contrress  OMemMed,  That  sec- 
tion 902(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "When  a  veteran 
dies  who  was  in  receipt  of  compensation  (or 
but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay  would 
have  been  entitled  to  compensation)  or  in 
receipt  of  pension,  the  Administrator"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
the  case  of  a  veteran  who  dies  and— 

"(1)  such  veteran's  death  resulted  from  a 
service-connected  disability,  or 

"(2)  such  veteran  was  (A)  a  veteran  of  any 
war,  (B)  discharged  from  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  for  a  dlsabUity  incurred 
or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty,  or  (3)  in  re- 
ceipt of  (or  but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement 
pay  would  have  been  entitled  to)  disability 
compensation, 

the  Administrator". 

Sec.  2.  Section  903(b)  of  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"who  was  discharged  from  the  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  for  a  disability  in- 
curred or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty,  or  who 
is  a  veteran  of  any  war"  after  "such  subsec- 
tion". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  deaths  oc- 
curring after  September  30,  1981. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13,  1982] 

Cutbacks  in  VA  Burial  Funds  Stirs 

Emotions 

(By  Al  Senia) 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  12— The  remains  of  30 
destitute  men  believed  to  be  American  vet- 
erans remain  unburied  in  the  Loe  Angeles 
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County  coroner's  office  because  of  cutbaclcs 
three  months  ago  In  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration funeral  allowance  program. 

The  plight  of  the  Impoverished  veterans- 
officials  are  unsure  of  the  precise  number 
because  fingerprint  checks  have  not  been 
completed— has  ignited  an  emotional  debate 
over  the  proper  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  impact  of  President  Reagan's 
budget  cuts  on  state  and  local  governments. 
Last  summer's  budget  reconciliation  bill 
cut  the  funeral  allowance  for  the  families  of 
most  veterans  by  $300;  only  wartime  veter- 
ans receiving  pensions  or  disability  pay  re- 
mained eligible  for  this  benefit.  That  left 
the  families  of  other  veterans  with  a  $150 
allowance  that  must  be  applied  to  the  cost 
of  a  burial  plot,  not  to  such  other  items  as 
mortuary  costs  or  transportation  to  a  grave- 
site. 

VA  officials  said  other  cities  soon  may 
find  themselves  with  the  same  problem  as 
Los  Angeles:  a  collection  of  bodies  and  a 
shortage  of  funds  to  pay  for  their  burial. 
Since  October,  the  VA  has  continued  to  pay 
for  the  burials  for  those  who  died  k)efore 
the  cutoff  date,  but  by  next  month,  it  ex- 
pects to  have  verified  most  of  those  who 
died  before  Oct.  1.  Then,  county  and  city 
governments  will  be  forced  to  come  up  with 
the  funds. 

Marvin  Page,  a  spoliesman  for  the  VA's 
Veterans  Fund  Service  in  California,  said 
the  VA  has  begun  assessing  the  problem  of 
"body  held  cases "  throughout  the  United 
States.  But  no  figures  are  available  from 
other  cities  because  a  report  is  not  expected 
until  early  February,  Page  said. 

Robert  Kingsbury,  director  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  veterans  affairs  office,  said  of 
the  situation:  "I'm  appalled.  I  think  some- 
body [in  Washington]  forgot  to  do  their 
homework."  He  predicted  the  number  of  in- 
digent vets  in  the  county  who  will  die  with- 
out receiving  the  larger  burial  allowance 
will  reach  1,000  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Los 
Angeles  County  has  more  veterans  than  any 
other  county  in  the  nation. 

The  VA  was  unable  to  provide  statistics  on 
the  number  of  veterans  in  the  country  who 
received  burial  allowances  last  year.  Nation- 
wide, there  are  3.5  million  veterans  over  65. 

Kingsbury  said  the  remains  of  the  indi- 
gent wartime  veterans  would  have  to  be  cre- 
mated or  buried  in  paupers'  graves  if  the 
funds  were  not  restored.  The  latter  action, 
though,  would  require  a  change  in  Califor- 
nia law.  Dan  Wolf,  press  secretary  for  Los 
Angeles  County  Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn, 
said  today  that  at  least  one  veteran's  body 
was  being  transported  to  a  local  crematori- 
um. But  a  temporary  solution  was  found 
when  Henry  Rushing,  a  38-year-old  Santa 
Rosa.  Calif.,  businessman  and  an  Army  vet- 
eran, provided  the  $9,000  to  bury  the  man. 

"At  first  I  thought  it  was  just  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  and  the  county  trying  to 
get  more  money,"  he  said.  "Then  I  checked 
it  out.  I  was  just  brought  up  to  be  very  pa- 
triotic. I  grew  up  in  the  oil  fields.  I  feel  we 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  people  who  fight  our 
wars  for  us." 

Rushing,  a  self -described  Reagan  support- 
er, says  he  understands  the  cutback.  "I'm 
not  so  sure  it's  a  federal  responsibility.  I 
don't  think  it's  the  government's  place  any- 
more to  be  burying  [individuals].  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  Reaganomics. "  He  said 
veterans  groups,  churches  and  private  in- 
dustry would  be  better  suited  to  provide  for 
the  indigent  veterans. 

But  William  Bridges,  who  has  made  funer- 
al arrangements  in  Los  Angeles  County  for 
thousands  of  veterans  in  the  past,  disagrees. 


A  division  chief  of  the  county's  office  of 
public  administration.  Bridges  said,  "The 
pattern  being  set  down  is  that  the  federal 
government  has  pushed  the  problem  down 
to  the  local  governments.  You  can  ask  philo- 
sophically if  its  the  federal  government's 
responsibility  to  pay  the  funeral  benefits 
for  private  individuals.  But  to  pass  down  the 
responsibility  after  carrying  it  for  so  many 
years  .  .  .  you  can  see  the  problem.  We're 
talking  about  a  significant  financial 
impact." 

CooNTY  OF  Los  Angeles, 
Board  or  Supervisors, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  January  20,  1982. 
Hon.  Dale  Buhpers. 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  I  would  like  to 
update  and  clarify  my  letter  of  January  13, 
regarding  the  burial  of  indigent  veterans. 

I  wrote  that  there  were  expected  to  be  an 
estimated  1,000  indigent  veterans  who  will 
die  in  Los  Angeles  County  in  1982. 1  also  in- 
dicated that  there  were  currently  30  veter- 
ans in  the  county  morgue  for  whom  no 
burial  funds  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
federal  government.  This  latter  figure  is  not 
totally  accurate  since  it  takes  four  to  five 
months  for  the  FBI  and  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  postively  verify  a  veteran's  identi- 
ty and  the  new  law  concerning  veteran  bur- 
ials only  affects  veterans  who  have  died 
since  October  1.  1981.  However,  once  this 
lag  time  is  passed,  we  anticipate  that  numer- 
ous veterans  will  be  identified  as  not  eligible 
for  government-funded  burials. 

These  veterans  who  will  die  in  Los  Angeles 
County  without  friends,  family,  or  money 
and  for  whom  there  will  be  no  funding 
available  from  the  federal  government  de- 
serve a  decent,  dignified  burial  as  a  final  act 
of  respect  from  the  nation  for  which  they 
were  prepared  to  risk  their  lives. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Kenneth  Hahn, 
Supervisor,  Second  District, 

County  of  Los  Angeles. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  21. 1982] 

Loss  OF  Veterans  Burial  Benefit  Affects 

231,800  in  Arkansas 

About  five  in  six  Arkansas  veterans  will 
have  lost  burial  benefits  unless  President 
Reagan  or  the  Congress  reverses  the  budget 
cut  that  ended  those  funds,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  state  Veterans  Affairs 
Department. 

William  L.  Skains,  the  Department's  as- 
sistant director,  said  many  veterans  lost  a 
benefit  that  entitled  them  to  a  $300  burial 
allowance  and  up  to  $150  toward  a  burial 
plot.  Of  the  275,000  to  277,000  wartime  vet- 
erans now  living  in  Arkansas,  about  45,000 
retain  the  burial  benefit  under  the  current 
criteria.  Skains  said  that  about  231,800  Ar- 
kansas veterans  had  lost  the  benefit. 

The  burial  benefit,  formerly  extended  to 
all  honorably  discharged  wartime  veterans, 
has  been  available  since  October  1,  the  start 
of  federal  fiscal  1983,  only  to  disabled  veter- 
ans, those  who  are  receiving  pensions,  re- 
tirement pay  or  other  compensation,  and 
those  who  had  claims  for  veterans  comp)en- 
sation  pending  at  the  time  of  death. 

Skains  said  that  19.000  to  20,000  Arkansas 
veterans  now  receive  pensions,  and  that 
about  26.000  more  receive  compensation  for 
service-related  disabilities. 

Senator  Dale  Bumpers  (Dem.,  Ark.)  said 
last  week  that  his  office  was  having  legisla- 
tion drafted  to  restore  the  burial  benefit  if 
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the  Reagan  administration  decides  not  to  do 
that  on  its  own  initiative. 

On  a  related  topic,  Skains  said  that  most 
plots  had  been  taken  at  Arkansas's  national 
cemeteries,  where  many  veterans  seek  to  be 
buried.  He  said  there  had  been  some  inter- 
est in  having  the  state  establish  a  veterans' 
cemetery. 

restoring  benefits  for  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
legislation  offered  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  which  would  restore  the 
$300  burial  benefit  for  all  our  wartime 
veterans,  including  the  men  who 
served  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Bumpers  on  his  worth- 
while and  appropriate  initiative  on 
behalf  of  American  veterans,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  on  this 
measure  expeditiously  and  pass  it  into 
law  this  session. 

This  initiative  will  correct  a  grievous 
slight  which  has  been  done  to  the  men 
who  have  answered  the  call  to  risk  the 
supreme  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  all  the  more  appropriate 
that  this  traditional  benefit  be  re- 
stored for  those  men  who  answered 
the  call  during  the  Vietnam  conflict 
when  many  chose  not  to  serve. 

The  problem  that  Senator  Bumpers 
has  drawn  to  our  attention  results 
from  misguided  efforts  to  achieve 
small  cost-savings  during  consider- 
ation of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. That  act  changed  the  eligibility 
criteria  for  those  veterans  who  would 
be  eligible  for  the  $300  burial  benefit, 
so  that  only  those  veterans  who  were 
entitled  to  receive  VA  compensation  or 
pensions  could  receive  the  allowance. 
This  reduces  the  eligible  veteran  popu- 
lation by  perhaps  two-thirds. 

If  we  do  not  act  quickly  to  reinstate 
the  full  benefit,  thousands  of  families 
will  be  hard  put  to  bear  the  burden  of 
funeral  expenses,  expenses  which  have 
been  just  as  hard  hit  by  inflation  as 
the  rest  of  our  economy.  Can  the 
States  be  expected  to  pick  up  this 
burden?  Hardly.  It  is  a  national  dis- 
grace that  the  unburied  remains  of 
dozens  of  veterans  have  accumulated 
in  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  since  the 
cutback  in  these  benefits  took  effect 
last  October  1. 

Surely,  the  criteria  for  the  new  re- 
duced benefit  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  national  service.  All  veter- 
ans who  were  honorably  discharged 
were  previously  eligible.  Honorable 
service  was  the  criteria.  It  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  criteria.  Upon  what 
possible  rationale  can  we  justify  that 
some  honorably  discharged  veterans 
are  eligible  for  burial  benefits  but  that 
most  are  not?  The  revenue  effect  of 
the  full  benefit  is  little  enough.  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  cites  it  as  about  $113  mil- 
lion, I  believe,  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
cost-savings  of  the  action  taken  in  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  would  be 
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some  $75  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Is 
this  extremely  modest  cost  savings 
enough  to  justify  stripping  away  a 
decent  burial  from  those  who  served? 
It  carmot  possibly  be  justified.  The 
effect  of  reducing  the  benefit  is  an 
insult  to  those  men  and  their  families 
who  had  been  led  to  expect  this 
modest  but  important  benefit. 

I  believe  the  reduction  in  this  bene- 
fit was  totally  misguided  and  should 
be  rectified  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope 
that  the  Veterans  Committee  will  give 
it  priority  attention  and  report  it  back 
to  the  full  Senate  early  in  the  present 
session,  so  that  this  misguided  action 
can  be  reconciled. 

wartime  veterans'  burial  and  funeral 
benefits 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  the  bill  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
Bumpers,  to  restore  the  traditional 
$300  burial  and  funeral  benefit  to  all 
honorably  discharged  wartime  veter- 
ans. Last  summer,  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  denied  this 
longstanding  benefit  to  honorably  dis- 
charged wartime  veterans  who  were 
not  qualified  for  a  VA  compensation 
or  benefit. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  in  the 
Reconciliation  Act  is  obvious,  dramat- 
ic, and  devastating.  Put  simply,  under 
that  legislation  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  military  veterans  will  not  re- 
ceive this  small,  but  meaningful,  bene- 
fit. Their  survivors  will  be  forced  to 
bear  not  only  the  burden  of  the  loss  of 
a  loved  one,  but  also  the  entire  burden 
of  the  spiraling  funeral  expenses.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  the  financially 
hard-pressed  State  and  local  govern- 
ments who  will  be  forced  to  accept  yet 
another  burden  that  the  National 
Government  has  chosen  to  abandon. 

And  this  is  more  than  simply  a  mon- 
etary burden.  The  veterans  affected 
are  brave  Americans  who  served  their 
Nation  honorably  in  time  of  war. 
What  a  blow  it  will  be  to  them  and 
their  families  for  the  United  States  to 
ignore  and  forget  their  military  serv- 
ice. 

The  administration  is  eager  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  ever  more  exotic 
and  destructive  weapons— but  it 
cannot  find  $300  to  help  bury  an 
American  wartime  veteran. 

It  gives  the  giant  oil  companies  $33 
billion  in  new  tax  breaks  and  then 
takes  from  these  brave  men  and 
women  $300.  It  asks  veterans  to  sur- 
render their  small  burial  benefits  as 
an  'economizing"  measure,  while  it 
provides  massive  military  aid  to  mili- 
tary dictatorships  and  major  tax 
breaks  to  the  wealthy. 

This  situation  is  unacceptable.  I 
have  cosponsored  Senator  Bumper  s 
bill  because  the  promises  America 
made  to  its  wartime  veterans  must  be 
fulfilled.  Support  of  the  military  does 
not  mean  just  buying  new  hardware, 
building  new  bases,  or  recruiting  new 


personnel.  It  means  supporting  the 
people  who  serve— not  just  when  they 
serve,  but  after  their  service  is  ended. 

That  is  the  standard  Abraham  Lin- 
coln set  in  the  words  of  his  second  in- 
augural address,  when  he  said: 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  i>eace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations. 

That  is  the  standard  we  must  meet 
today,  and  that  is  the  standard  we  are 
seeking  in  this  bill.* 


By  Mr.   KASTEN   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Hatch.   Mr.   Symms.    Mr. 
Helms.    Mr.    Hayakawa.    and 
Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.  2020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  individual  income  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions enacted  by  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  for  1982  and  sub- 
sequent   years    shall    take    effect    6 
months  sooner  than  scheduled  under 
such   act;   to   the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

income  tax  RATE  REDUCTION 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  running  for  the  Senate,  and  when 
Ronald  Reagan  was  rurming  for  the 
Presidency,  we  both  campaigned  on 
the  Kemp-Roth  program— a  10-per- 
cent personal  tax  cut  in  January  of 
1981,  10  percent  in  January  of  1982, 
and  10  percent  in  January  of  1983.  If 
Congress  had  passed  that  original 
package,  personal  tax  rates  would  be 
down  by  20  percent  today.  Instead, 
Congress  cut  tax  rates  by  only  5  per- 
cent late  in  1981,  and  that  tax  relief 
has  been  wiped  out  by  bracket  creep 
and  already  scheduled  social  security 
tax  increases. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
is  identical  to  the  one  Representatives 
Robert  Walker  and  Jack  Kemp  intro- 
duced in  the  House  2  months  ago.  It 
would  simply  put  the  original  Reagan 
tax  cut  back  in  place  with  a  10-percent 
cut  effective  January  1.  1982.  and  a  10- 
percent  cut  effective  January  1.  1983. 

All  economists  agree  that  we  cannot 
tax  our  way  out  of  a  recession.  Most 
agree  that  we  must  increase  economic 
activity  through  some  form  of  fiscal 
stimulus— the  question  is  whether  it 
should  be  Government  spending  or 
private  sector  spending.  Well,  we  have 
tried  to  solve  our  problems  with  more 
and  more  Government  spending,  and 
it  has  not  worked. 

I  believe  we  can  battle  the  recession 
best  with  increased  spending  in  the 
private  sector.  Instead  of  reopening 
the  floodgates  for  Government  pro- 
grams, it  is  time  to  restore  the  incen- 
tives for  work,  saving,  investment,  and 
job  creation.  The  Reagan  personal  tax 
rate  reductions  will  work  as  soon  as  av- 
erage Americans  see  a  significant  re- 


duction in  the  marginal  tax  rate  and 
the  corresponding  increase  in  their 
take-home  pay. 

That  has  not  happened  yet  and  it 
can  only  happen  when  Congress  votes 
to  speed  up  the  Reagan  tax  cuts. 

I  believe  that  deficits  do  matter,  that 
they  are  part  of  the  reason  for  high 
interest  rates  today.  I  believe  that 
Congress  must  take  immediate  action 
to  get  the  Federal  budget  under  con- 
trol. We  should  subject  defense  spend- 
ing to  the  same  kind  of  scrutiny  we 
gave  social  programs  last  year.  We 
should  adjust  the  cost-of-living  sched- 
ule for  entitlement  programs.  And  if 
we  have  to  raise  revenues,  we  could 
repeal  the  inequitable  leasing  provi- 
sions included  in  last  year's  tax  bill,  in- 
stitute user  fees,  and  plug  unwarrant- 
ed loopholes  in  our  Tax  Code. 

But  it  is  even  more  important  to 
attack  Federal  deficits  at  their  source; 
namely,  the  recession. 

The  oversized  deficits  we  face  in 
1982  and  1983  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
declining  economy.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  every 
percentage  point  drop  in  gross  nation- 
al product  increases  the  deficit  by 
more  than  $60  billion;  every  percent- 
age point  increase  in  unemployment 
increases  the  deficit  by  $25  billion. 
The  only  way  to  get  deficits  under 
control  is  to  limit  Federal  spending 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  strong 
economic  growth  and  job  creation. 

In  a  recent  interview  President 
Reagan  stated  that  the  recession 
"might  not  have  happened"  if  Con- 
gress had  passed  his  original  tax  cut 
package.  I  agree,  and  I  believe  we  can 
propel  the  economy  out  of  this  reces- 
sion by  going  back  to  the  original 
Kemp-Roth-Reagan  tax  cut  schedule. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
the  budget  effects  of  moving  forward 
by  6  months  its  effective  date  of  the 
tax  cut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EFFECTS  ON  BASELINE  BU[)GET  PROJECTIONS  OF  MOVING 
FORWARD  THE  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  THE  NEXT  2  PHASES 
OF  THE  TAX  CUT  BY  6  MO  (ALTl) 

[Billoi  0*  Oollirj) 

1982      1983 


OutUys 

Deaease  ftie  to  tiigte  growth '  

Ocrease  due  tc  lowef  uwniDioymcRl* .. 

Net  Oudje  in  Outlays 

Recapts 

Loss  due  10  speefl-up      

Gain  due  Ic  higtiet  g^o«rt^ ' „ 

Gan  due  Ic  tme  unemploimMl 


-12      -1.0 
-It      -33 
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1981  C80  Report:  "Bsriine  Bidpt 


Soum  U.S.  Oamtar  of  Commerce.  Forecast  Center. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Domen- 
ici): 
S.  2021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  Federal  lands  in  New 
Mexico  and  for  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain other  lands  in  Bernalillo  County, 
N.  Mex.,  to  be  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  disposal  of  such  Feder- 
al lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

WILOERITESS  LANDS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  win  assist  in  the  acquisition  of 
wilderness  lands  for  our  national 
forest  system. 

In  1978,  the  U.S.  Congress  author- 
ized the  acquisition  of  land  known  as 
the  Elena  Gallegos  tract  for  inclusion 
into  the  Cibola  National  Forest  in  New 
Mexico.  In  1980  the  Congress  author- 
ized putting  this  tract  into  the  Sandia 
Wilderness. 

For  many  years  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  attempting  to  acquire  this 
land  because  they  recognize  that  the 
land  is  characteristic  of  eveything  an 
American  thinks  about  when  they 
think  of  a  wilderness  area. 

This  parcel  will  be  an  important  ad- 
dition to  our  wilderness  system  and  I 
believe  this  Congress  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  see  that  the  acquisi- 
tion takes  place. 

Because  we  have  waited  so  long  to 
acquire  this  land  the  cost  escalated 
and  the  acquisition  was  reauthorized 
by  the  Congress.  In  an  effort  to  stabi- 
lize the  cost  of  this  parcel  of  land  the 
city  of  Albuquerque  entered  into  an 
option  to  purchase  the  property  with 
the  owners  of  the  land.  That  action 
has  stabilized  the  cost  and  this  biU  will 
allow  this  project  to  move  forth. 

This  legislation  provides  a  means  for 
acquisition  that  differs  from  tradition- 
al methods.  Simply  stated  this  bill 
tells  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  iden- 
tify excess  land  under  their  control  in 
New  Mexico  and  then  to  sell  those 
lands.  The  proceeds  of  those  sales 
would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  land 
in  the  EHena  Gallegos  tract. 

Currently  in  New  Mexico  the  Feder- 
al Government  controls  over  34  per- 
cent of  the  land.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  Is  enough  surplus  land  that 


could  be  disposed  of  by  sale  to  provide 
the  needed  revenue  to  fund  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  tract.  The  city  of  Albu- 
querque has  already  committed  over 
$5.4  million  for  this  land  acquisition 
and  the  State  another  million.  I  think 
in  light  of  General  Accounting  Office 
reports  calling  for  new  techniques  of 
acquiring  land  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  this  legislation  meets  that 
criteria. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose 
this  valuable  national  asset.  I  think 
that  innovative  methods  of  acquisition 
are  needed  and  innovations  that  take 
into  consideration  large  tracts  of  Fed- 
eral land  in  the  Western  States  are 
needed. 

This  legislation  addresses  both  prob- 
lems which  are  interrelated.  It  offers 
the  Forest  Service  a  method  to  acquire 
land  that  is  needed  for  maintaining 
our  public  lands. 

During  the  96th  session  of  Congress 
a  bill  addressing  similar  problems  in 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Nevada-California 
area  was  passed.  We  are  applying  that 
concept  to  New  Mexico. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2021 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  dispose  of  lands  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Forest  Service  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Such  disposal  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  developed  jointly  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  affected  local  gov- 
ernmental Jurisdictions  and  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  and  other  ap- 
plicable law,  except  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  expeditiously  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  NotwitliBtanding,  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
mental Jurisdictions  shall  Jointly  select 
lands  to  be  offered  for  sale  under  this  Act. 
In  the  event  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
on  a  Joint  selection,  no  land  shall  be  offered 
for  sale. 

(c)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  public  land*  under  this  section  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  be 
deposited  annually  in  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  revenues  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  under  paragraph  (1) 
are  deemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  repay- 
ment for  those  authorizations  set  forth  in 
section  2  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  submit  an  accounting  report  biannual- 
ly  of  Income  and  expenditure  provided  by 
this  Act  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation, 
purchased  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  otherwise,  up  to  7461.34  acres  of 
lands  and  interest  In  lands  located  in  Berna- 
lillo County,  New  Mexico  to  be  included  in 
the  Sandia  Mountain  Wilderness  as  author- 
ized in  section  1  of  Public  Law  95-614.  Lands 
acquired  under  this  section  shall  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  part  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  95-237. 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 

Weicker,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 

Gorton,     Mr.     Inouye,     Mr. 

Biden,  Mr  Chafee,  Mr.  Cohen, 

Mr.     DoDD,     Mr.     Long,     Mr. 

RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  2022.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

COAST  GUARD  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  an  emergency  measure 
today  to  correct  a  serious  budgetary 
shortfall  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  As 
a  result  of  the  blind  application  of 
across-the-board  cuts  In  December's 
continuing  resolution,  operating  ex- 
pense appropriations  fell  $46  million 
shy  of  the  level  originally  proposed  for 
fiscal  year  1982  by  the  administration. 
A  few  days  ago  we  learned  what  this 
means  in  practical  terms. 

The  seagoing  fleet,  already  woefully 
inadequate  in  size,  will  lose  10  more 
cutters.  Military  personnel  strength, 
certified  by  GAO  and  other  authorita- 
tive studies  to  be  thousands  short,  will 
be  diminished  by  3,500  more  person- 
nel. Stations  for  vessels  and  aircraft, 
boating  safety  detachments,  district 
headquarters,  and  many  other  offices 
all  over  the  country  will  be  closed  or 
reduced.  Vessel  traffic  service  systems 
will  be  closed  in  all  but  three  ports. 
Coast  Guard  efforts  in  boating  safety, 
aids  to  navigation,  oceanographic  re- 
search, equipment  maintenance,  and 
training  will  be  curtailed  substantially. 
These  actions  will  be  carried  out  by 
April  1  unless  we  take  preventive 
steps. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Coast  Guard 
closely  over  the  years  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  are 
foreign  to  its  operations.  For  at  least  a 
decade  underfunding  has  chopped 
every  bit  of  fat  away  and  is  now  biting 
into  sinew  and  bone.  Coast  Guardsmen 
laboring  faithfully  away  during  100- 
hour  workweeks  find  their  morale 
fading  steadily  in  the  face  of  frustra- 
tions over  inadequate  and  overage 
equipment,  insufficient  maintenance, 
and  decreasing  manpower. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $46.3  million  for  operat- 
ing expenses  to  head  off  the  proposed 
actions  by  April  1.  I  note  that  substan- 
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tial  additional  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982  will  be 
needed  to  accommodate  such  things  as 
military  and  civilian  pay  raises,  fuel 
cost  increases,  and  increases  in  mili- 
tary entitlements  and  other  benefits. 
Those  matters  are  normally  taken  up 
in  the  spring  as  part  of  the  overall 
package  of  supplemental  appropria- 
tions and  rescissions.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  depart  from  that  tradition- 
al practice,  and  trust  my  colleagues  on 
the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  will  inquire  into  those 
questions  with  customary  care  and 
wisdom. 

This  $46.3  million  bill  needs  to  be 
considered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
usual  schedule  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations is  too  slow  to  turn  around 
the  planned  reductions  in  services. 
Lives  may  be  lost.  Our  fishermen  in 
South  Carolina,  for  example,  begin 
their  fishing  activities  in  April  and  if 
these  cutbacks  occur  and  the  Savan- 
nah air  station  is  closed,  there  won't 
be  a  search  and  rescue  helicopter 
within  hundreds  of  miles.  If  our  fish- 
ermen's vessels  go  down,  only  heaven 
will  be  able  to  help  them. 

Mariners  all  over  the  country  will 
encounter  similar  lif  e-and-death  conse- 
quences from  these  cuts.  Also  marine 
law  enforcement  will  suffer.  This  will 
have  an  adverse  economic  impact  on 
domestic  fishermen  because  we  will 
have  less  ability  to  insure  that  foreign 
fishermen  do  not  take  more  fish  from 
our  waters  than  they  are  lawfully  per- 
mitted to.  It  will  also  have  moral  im- 
plications for  our  coastal  communities 
now  swamped  in  a  flood  of  smuggled 
drugs,  for  the  flood  will  surge  as  en- 
forcement drops  off. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  bill 
would  raise  Coast  Guard  operating  ex- 
penses to  the  level  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  March  1981.  Further, 
it  would  bring  operating  expenses 
almost  to  the  level  decided  upon  by 
the  conferees  on  the  Transportation 
appropriations  bUl,  which  was  $1,405 
million.  Mr.  President,  we  think  the 
conferees  were  correct  in  that  deci- 
sion. The  shortcomings  of  across-the- 
board  cuts  are  highlighted  by  these 
extensive  base  closings,  vessel  decom- 
missionings,  and  personnel  reductions. 
We  should  correct  our  error. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood,  howev- 
er,, that  I  intend  to  work  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  in  this 
matter.  While  I  respect  Senator  An- 
drews' position,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  given  the  life-and- 
death  situation  which  will  be  created 
along  our  coasts  ^s  a  result  of  the 
action  proposed  by  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  which  will  reverse 
the  situation  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Rollings 


today  in  proposing  that  an  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  be  en- 
acted so  that  urgently  required  operat- 
ing expense  fimds  may  be  forthcoming 
for  the  Coast  Guard. 

These  funds  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  immediate  closure  of  Coast 
Guard  search  and  rescue  stations, 
marine  documentation  offices,  and 
other  important  Coast  Guard  installa- 
tions around  our  Nation.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  the  $46  million  we  are  pro- 
posing, the  Coast  Guard  operating  ex- 
pense account  will  be  brought  back  up 
to  the  level  of  fimding  which  the  ad- 
ministration initially  sought  last 
March. 

This  emergency  funding  measure 
constitutes  only  the  first  step  toward 
placing  the  Coast  Guard  on  sound  fi- 
nancial ground  during  this  fiscal  year. 
As  the  following  briefing  paper  indi- 
cates, substantial  unanticipated  oper- 
ating expense  costs  exist  which  were 
not  factored  into  the  administration's 
March  request.  I  will  be  Joining  with 
other  Members  of  this  body  in  urging 
that  the  bulk  of  these  items  be  funded 
in  an  omnibus  supplemental  package. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the  ques- 
tion of  adequately  funding  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  situation  before  us  was  ex- 
cellently described  last  year  by  the 
Coast  Guard  Commandant  in  his 
annual  state  of  the  Coast  Guard  ad- 
dress. The  Commandant  states: 

Our  capital  plant  is  unacceptable,  espe- 
cially our  ships,  boats  and  shore  facilities, 
and  some  of  our  aircraft.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  the  political  reality  that 
program  priorities,  on  the  road  to  Congress, 
are  determined  by  high  visibility,  short-term 
payback,  and  relatively  narrow  but  political- 
ly opportune  emotional  issues. 

For  this,  and  a  variety  of  other  reasons  we 
find  ourselves  at  somewhat  of  a  strategic 
disadvantage  with  respect  to  resources,  pre- 
cisely at  a  time  when  our  country  needs  our 
capability  the  most.  We  do  not  have  the 
people  or  dollars  to  support  our  missions 
properly  and  we  cannot  expect  our  |>eople  to 
continue  responding  reasonably  under  un- 
reasonable conditions. 

The  Commandant  made  that  state- 
ment 1  year  ago.  Earlier  this  month 
the  Coast  Guard  acknowledged  that  it 
will  have  to  eliminate  3.500  personnel 
slots.  And  then  last  week,  the  nation- 
wide list  of  facilities  closures  was  an- 
nounced. 

In  my  own  State,  one  search  and 
rescue  station  at  Eastport  was  desig- 
nated for  closure  as  were  Maine's  two 
marine  docimientation  offices  in  Rock- 
land and  Portland,  a  recruiting  center 
in  Bangor,  and  an  examination  center 
in  Portland. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  re- 
verse this  trend.  Our  domestic  fishing 
industry  is  looking  to  us  for  prompt 
action.  So  too  are  the  millions  of  recre- 
ational boaters  who  depend  on  the 
Coast  Guard  for  assistance  in  times  of 
distress.  We  must  act  exi>edltiously. 


I  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations give  our  proposal  its  most 
prompt  and  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  information  document 
listing  those  items  which  were  not  fac- 
tored into  the  administration's  March 
request  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

1 .  LECISLATIVKLT  MANDATED  BENKTITS, 
$15,000,000 

Legislatively  mandated  benefiu  recently 
enacted  by  Congress  have  created  a  require- 
ment for  increased  funding.  The  Military 
Pay  and  Allowance  Benefits  Act,  Public  Law 
96-579,  increased  the  monthly  rate  for 
career  sea  pay,  extended  certain  entitle- 
ments, and  provided  a  career  sea  pay  premi- 
um for  members  who  have  served  sea  duty 
for  more  than  36  months  consecutively. 
Funding  required  to  provide  this  entitle- 
ment Is  $8,600,000.  Effective  1  January  1981, 
Public  Law  96-579  provided  eligibUlty  for 
BAQ  to  single  members  in  pay  grade  E-7 
and  above  stationed  aboard  ships.  Funding 
of  >700.000  is  required  to  pay  monthly  BAQ 
for  approximately  280  eligible  members. 
The  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Act.  Public  Law  96-513,  provides  for 
substantial  changes  in  basic  allotrance  for 
subsistence  (HAS)  and  per  diem  for  enlisted 
personnel.  While  $9,700,000  is  required  to 
pay  these  entitlemenU,  $4,000,000  will  be 
absorbed.  A  recent  change  to  the  Joint 
Travel  Regulations  (JTR)  authorizes  16 
cents  per  mile  in  lieu  to  7  cents  per  mile  for 
members  in  a  Permanent  Change  of  Station 
sUtus.  The  full  $1,800,000  required  to  fund 
this  increase  will  be  absorbed. 

a.  ENERGY  COST  INCHEASE,  tl  1,000,000 

The  Coast  Guard  is  currently  buying  ap- 
proximately 49  percent  of  its  fuel  from  local 
contractors  under  government  contracts  and 
the  remainder  from  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center  (DFSC)  Inventories.  In  addition,  sig- 
nificant purchases  of  utilities,  primarily 
electricity  and  natural  gas,  are  made  from 
local  sources.  Since  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1981,  some  geographic  areas  have  expe- 
rienced a  cost  Increase  of  as  much  as  29  per- 
cent for  fuel  bought  from  local  contractors. 
Effective  1  October  1981,  the  Defense  Fuel 
Supply  Center  increased  their  fiscal  year 
1982  bulk  petroleum  prices  approximately 
12  percent.  Similarly  utility  prices  have  in- 
creased 29  percent  overaU.  These  price  In- 
creases result  in  an  increased  funding  re- 
quirement of  $11,883,000  above  COL  allow- 
ances in  spite  of  temporarily  stable  energy 
prices  and  continued  efforts  to  conserve 
energy;  $883,000  will  be  absorbed. 

3.  IIU-36A  rOLLOW-ON,  $4,000,000 

A  number  of  Hn-25A  aircraft  are  sched- 
uled to  become  operational  during  fiscal 
year  1982.  Funding  of  $7,759,000  would  be 
required  to  operate  these  aircraft  at  the 
planned  utilization  rate  of  1,000  hours  per 
aircraft  year.  This  request  will  fund  a  cur- 
rent year  utilization  rate  of  650  hours  per 
aircraft  per  year.  This  increase  is  the  net  of 
the  cost  reduction  achieved  from  retirement 
of  the  HU-16E  and  HC-131A  aiit:raft. 

4.  MISCELLANEOUS  COST  INCREASES,  tS.000,000 

Funds  are  required  to  pay  for:  (1)  two  UJS. 
Postal  Service  rate  increases  effective  22 
March  1981  ($522,000)  and  1  November  1981 
($319,000);  (2)  a  GSA  Standard  Level  User 
Charge   (SLUC)  rate  increase  ($1,915,000): 
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(3)  increased  charges  for  services  provided 
by  the  Transportation  Computer  Center 
(TCC),  resulting  from  equipment  replace- 
ment and  increased  system  usage 
($1,831,000);  (4)  conversion  of  Coast  Guard 
computer  programs  to  new  equipment  pro- 
cured by  TCC  0950,000);  (5)  recent  rate  in- 
creases for  communications,  including  those 
for  leased  land  lines.  WATS,  and  FTS  inter- 
city dedicated  data  circuits,  as  well  as  elimi- 
nation of  the  TELEPAK  bulk  discount  rate 
($5,649,000);  and  (6)  medical  cost  increases, 
to  include  anticipated  additional  charges  by 
DOD  medical  facilities  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1981  for  outpatient  treatment  provided 
Coast  Guard  active  duty  personnel 
($1,800,000).  and  medical  cost  increases 
greater  than  the  standard  allowance  for  cost 
of  living  ($1,300,000).  Coast  Guard  will 
absorb  $9,286,000  of  the  above  cost  in- 
creases.* 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Hollings  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  that  would  re- 
store $46.3  million  in  badly  needed 
funds  to  the  operating  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Congress  originally  appropriated 
$1.3  billion  for  operating  expenses  for 
the  Coast  Guard  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
While  this  is  $20  million  more  than 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  inflation,  higher 
costs,  and  unanticipated  expenses 
have  increased  the  Coast  Guard's  op- 
erating budget  significantly. 

In  recent  years,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
taken  on  new,  more  challenging,  and 
increasingly  expensive  responsibilities. 
In  addition  to  the  Important  and  tradi- 
tional rescue  missions,  the  Coast 
Guard  patrols  our  200-mile  limit  for 
fishing  violations  by  foreign  countries, 
patrols  our  coastline  for  drug  smug- 
glers, trains  seamen,  licenses  and  in- 
spects boats,  and  assists  with  boating 
safety  programs. 

With  these  responsibilities.  Coast 
Guard  resources  and  manpower  have 
been  stretched  to  the  limit  and 
beyond.  Without  these  funds,  the 
Coast  Guard  will  be  forced  to  lay  off 
1,000  people  by  April  1,  and  an  addi- 
tional 2,400  positions  will  have  to  be 
eliminated  by  September  30  of  this 
year. 

My  State  of  Rhode  Island  will  be 
hard  hit  by  this  shortage  of  funds.  A 
merchant  marine  license  certification 
office  in  Providence  will  be  closed,  re- 
quiring seamen  to  travel  to  Boston  for 
testing,  certification,  and  renewals. 
Vessel  documentation  offices  in  Provi- 
dence and  Newport  will  be  closed. 
Again,  Rhode  Islanders  will  have  to 
travel  to  Boston  for  these  services. 

Rhode  Island  will  also  be  affected  by 
many  of  the  cuts  in  the  New  England 
region  as  a  whole.  A  plane  stationed  at 
Cape  Cod  that  is  used  for  search  and 
rescue  missions,  as  well  as  for  spotting 
oilspills,  will  be  decommissioned.  Secu- 
rity and  boating  safety  offices  in 
nearby  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut will  be  closed.  Two  cutters  sta- 
tioned in  New  Englsuid  are  being  de- 
commissioned—this in  addition  to  the 


fact  that  another  New  England  cutter 
is  being  used  off  the  Florida  coast  in 
search  of  refugees. 

The  $46.8  million  provided  in  this 
legislation  will  not  overcome  all  of  the 
funding  problems  hampering  the 
Coast  Guard.  It  will,  however,  help 
tide  them  over  this  difficult  time  and 
help  keep  many  important  services 
such  as  these  from  being  curtailed. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Rollings  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  this  bill  and  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  complete  action 
on  this  measure  quickly.* 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Hollings  and 
others  in  sponsoring  emergency  legis- 
lation to  help  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
amount  contained  in  Senator  Rol- 
lings supplemental  authorization  bill, 
$46  million,  has  been  identified  by  the 
Coast  Guard  as  the  immediate  short- 
fall in  operational  budget  authority 
that  forced  the  drastic  cutbacks  in 
services  announced  last  week. 

Unless  the  Congress  acts  rapidly  on 
this  supplemental  authorization  bill, 
the  Coast  Guard  will  be  forced  to 
reduce  its  enlisted  manpower  by  8  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  this 
September  30;  11  cutters  will  be  de- 
commissioned, 14  search  and  rescue 
stations  closed,  and  virtually  all  re- 
cruiting activities  will  grind  to  a  halt. 
Additionally,  many  boating  safety  of- 
fices and  other  services  important  to 
commercial  and  recreational  mariners 
will  be  terminated.  The  effect  of  these 
cuts  will  be  widespread  indeed,  and  the 
most  immediate  impact  will  be  felt  by 
those  at  sea  whose  lives  may  be  imper- 
iled by  the  loss  of  vital  search  and 
rescue  services.  Also  hard  hit  will  be 
our  fishing  industry,  which  depends 
on  the  Coast  Guard  to  enforce  restric- 
tions on  foreign  competition  within 
the  200-mile  zone.  Fishery  surveillance 
patrols  were  already  cut  back  by  60 
percent  on  the  east  coast  last  May, 
and  the  additional  loss  of  cutters  and 
manpower  will  undoubtably  increase 
violations  within  the  zone  and  reduce 
the  protection  we  gave  to  our  fisher- 
men when  we  established  the  200-mile 
limit  in  1977. 

A  third  area  where  an  immediate 
impact  will  be  felt  is  the  Coast 
Guard's  increasingly  important  work 
of  combating  drug  smugglers.  By  its 
own  estimate,  the  Coast  Guard  is  stop- 
ping less  than  20  percent  of  this  traf- 
fic, and  in  areas  along  the  Florida  and 
gulf  coasts  drug  smuggling  has  become 
a  multibillion-dollar-a-year  industry, 
imposing  an  intolerable  burden  on 
local  law  enforcement  officials.  The 
drug  smuggling  industry  is  strongly 
linked  to  the  national  crime  epidemic, 
and  cutting  the  Coast  Guard's  re- 
sources in  the  war  against  drugs  is 
truly  a  false  economy. 

For  years,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
underfunded  and  neglected,  while  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 


heaped  many  additional  responsibil- 
ities and  tasks,  like  the  Haitian  mis- 
sion, that  are  a  severe  drain  on  already 
limited  resources.  The  Coast  Guard 
sought  $1.4  billion  as  an  operating 
budget  in  the  fiscal  year  that  began 
last  October  1.  It  got  $46  million  less. 
The  current  budget  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  previous  year,  to  be  sure,  but 
adjustments  for  inflation  make  the 
true  figure  a  considerable  shortfall. 

Without  an  adequate  operating 
budget,  the  cuts  announced  last  week 
will  just  be  the  beginning  of  further 
reductions  in  service,  and  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Coast  Guard's  diminish- 
ing ability  to  save  lives  at  sea,  enforce 
fishing  laws,  and  protect  our  marine 
environment.  The  Coast  Guard  today 
is  at  the  crossroads,  and  the  Congress 
should  prevent  a  further  erosion  in 
performance  by  adopting  this  emer- 
gency supplemental  authorization  bill. 
Without  it,  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  day  when  a  disaster  will  strike, 
either  an  oilspill  in  our  waters,  or  a 
fishing  vessel  in  trouble,  or  a  boating 
accident  with  lives  in  jeopardy,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  will  not  be  there  to 
respond.  The  need  has  never  been 
greater,  and  the  time  to  act  and  pre- 
vent these  cuts  from  going  into  effect 
is  very  short.  Let  us  commit  ourselves 
to  getting  the  job  done  by  approving 
this  legislation  as  quickly  as  possible.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2023.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  fled  from  Poland;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POLISH  RETDGEES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  military  repression  in  Poland 
continues  to  thwart  the  aspirations  of 
the  Polish  people,  and  indeed  imperils 
the  peace  between  East  and  West,  ref- 
ugees from  that  Soviet-sponsored  tyr- 
anny continue  to  stream  across  the 
border  into  Western  Europe.  Accord- 
ing to  Sunday's  New  York  Times,  more 
than  50.000  Poles  are  currently  housed 
in  Austria,  many  in  makeshift  camps 
and  army  barracks. 

While  the  Austrian  Government  has 
welcomed  this  most  recent  exodus  of 
men  and  women  from  Eastern  Europe 
with  its  now  customary  warmth  and 
efficiency,  Austria  is  simply  unable  to 
accept  permanently  all  of  the  Polish 
refugees.  And  while  some  of  these 
Poles  would  surely  like  to  return  to 
their  native  land,  others  desire  to 
begin  a  new  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children  in  the  West. 

I  believe  they  should  be  permitted  to 
do  so.  And  I  am  concerned  that  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  taken  ade- 
quate steps  to  provide  that  opportuni- 
ty. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  that  would  allow  thousands 
of  additional  Polish  refugees  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  refu- 
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gees.  Congressman  Biaggi  of  New 
York  is  introducing  identical  legisla- 
tion today  in  the  Rouse. 

In  the  last  6  weeks  alone,  more  than 
1,000  of  the  Poles  in  Austria  have 
sought  asylum  in  the  United  States. 
Should  General  Jaruzelski  fulfill  his 
promise  to  relax  Poland's  passport 
laws,  a  veritable  flood  of  refugees 
could  well  result.  Under  current  law, 
however,  only  9,000  refugees  can  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  from  all 
of  Eastern  Europe— and  just  5.000  are 
expected  to  be  admitted  from  Poland. 
This  is  surely  not  enough. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  Polish  Refugee  Act  of  1982, 
would  provide  special  authority  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  admit  an  unlimited  number 
of  these  individuals  fleeing  Poland. 

A  crisis  is  at  hand.  Shall  the  United 
States  be  prepared  to  provide  refuge 
to  those  gallant  men  and  women  who 
have  strived  so  mightily  for  17  months 
to  democratize  Poland— and  who  in 
consequence  must  now  seek  exile 
during  Poland's  dark  days? 

I  believe  we  must.  I  hope  we  shall. 
The  Congress  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  effort  by  adopting 
this  proposal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  it  and  to  support  it.« 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
S.  2024.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  tax-exempt  status  to  orga- 
nizations maintaining  schools  with  ra- 
cially discriminatory  policies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DENIAL  or  TAX  EXEKFTION  TO  RACIALLY 
DISCRIMINATORY  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Reagan,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  administration's  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
deny  tax  exempt  status  to  raciaUy  dis- 
criminatory private  schools. 

RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  IS  ABHORRENT 

Mr.  President,  racial  discrimination 
in  any  form  is  abhorrent  and  contra- 
venes the  public  policy  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  by  Congress  in  numerous 
civil  rights  measures.  In  the  area  of 
education,  invidious  racial  discrimina- 
tion has  been  of  particular  concern  to 
Congress  and  the  courts.  It  is  equally  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  why  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  urged  us  to  give,  in  his 
words,  "the  very  highest  priority"  to 
consideration  of  his  bill. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE  HEARING  SCHEDULED 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  al- 
ready scheduled  a  hearing  to  consider 
the  issue  of  tax  exemptions  for  private 
schools  that  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race  at  10:30  a.m.  on  February  1. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  BILL 

The  President's  bill  proposes  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  expressly  that  private 
schools  maintaining  racially  discrimi- 


nating policies  will  not  qualify  as  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  and  that  contri- 
butions, gifts,  and  bequests  made  to 
such  schools  will  not  be  tax  deducti- 
ble. Under  present  law.  there  is  no  ex- 
plicit provision  barring  tax  exemptions 
for  discriminatory  private  schools.  The 
only  provision  of  the  code  dealing  with 
tax  exemptions  for  discriminatory  or- 
ganizations deals  exclusively  with  tax- 
exempt  social  clubs. 

The  President's  bill  provides  a  stand- 
ard for  determining  the  existence  of  a 
racially  discriminatory  policy.  The  bill 
forbids  racial  discrimination  in  student 
admissions,  scholarship  and  loan  pro- 
grams, athletic  programs  and  any 
other  educational  policies  or  programs 
administered  by  the  school.  The  bill 
requires  a  tax-exempt  private  school 
to  administer  all  of  its  programs  and 
policies  in  a  manner  that  does  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race.  Racial 
discrimination  is  defined  broadly  as 
encompassing  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  color  or  national  origin. 

RELIGIOUS  SCHOOLS 

The  bill  also  includes  several  provi- 
sions that  address  the  sr>ecial  concerns 
of  private  religious  schools,  and  the 
concerns  we  all  share  with  the  protec- 
tion of  religious  freedom. 

First,  the  bill  expressly  states  that  it 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  schools  with 
exclusively  religious  curricula.  This 
provision  insures  that  religious  semin- 
aries, Sunday  schools,  and  afternoon 
religious  schools  are  not  affected  by 
this  legislation.  Second,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  school  admissions  policies, 
or  programs  of  religious  training  or 
worship,  are  not  deemed  discriminato- 
ry if  they  have  limitations,  prefer- 
ences, or  priorities  that  are  based  on 
religious  affiliation  or  belief.  This  pro- 
vision insures,  for  example,  that  paro- 
chial schools  limiting  attendance  to 
adherents  of  a  particular  religion  will 
not  lose  their  tax  exemption.  Finally, 
the  bill  provides  that  religious  schools 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
upon  a  belief  requiring  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race  will  be  denied 
their  exemption.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  iiisure  that  religious  schools 
and  secular  schools  are  treated  the 
same  if  they  practice  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

RETHOACTIVITy 

The  bill  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments it  proposes  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  shall  apply  after  July  9. 
1970.  On  July  10  and  July  19.  1970.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  issued  two 
press  releases  stating  that  it  would  no 
longer  grant  tax  exemptions  to  racial- 
ly discriminatory  private  schools. 
"These  press  releases  were  issued  after 
a  three- judge  Federal  court  had  issued 
a  preliminary  injunction  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to 
construe  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  tax  exemption  for  discrimina- 
tory private  schools.  That  injunction 
was  subsequently  made  permanent,  as 


to  certain  schools  in  Mississippi,  and 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  By 
making  its  provisions  retroactive  to 
July  10,  1970.  the  bill  proposes  a  result 
that  comports  with  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations concerning  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code's  requirements  for  tax 
exemption  since  July  10.  1970. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  carefully  review  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
and  other  proposals  that  may  be  of- 
fered to  deal  with  the  problem  of  pri- 
vate school  discrimination.  We  expect 
that  legislation  in  this  area  will  be 
controversial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  letter  to  me  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2024 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DENIAL  OF  TAX  EXEMPTIONS  TO  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS MAINTAINING  SCHOOLS 
WITH  RACIALLY  DISCRIMINATORY 
POLICIES. 

Section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  exemption  from  tax)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as 
subsection  (k)  and  inserting  a  new  subsec- 
tion (j)  reading  as  follows: 

"(j)  organizations  maintaining  school 
With  Racially  Discriminatory  Policies.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  organization  that 
normally  maintains  a  regular  faculty  and 
curriculum  (other  than  an  exclusively  reli- 
gious curriculum)  and  normally  has  a  regu- 
larly enrolled  body  of  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  place  where  its  educational  ac- 
tivities are  regularly  carried  on  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  described  in  subsection  (c)(3). 
and  shall  not  be  exempt  from  tax  under 
subsection  (a),  if  such  organization  has  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  policy. 

■(2)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

'(i)  An  organization  has  a  'racially  dis- 
criminatory policy'  if  it  refuses  to  admit  stu- 
dents of  all  races  to  the  rights,  privileges, 
programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded 
or  made  available  to  students  by  that  orga- 
nization, or  if  the  organization  refuses  to 
administer  its  educational  policies,  admis- 
sions r>olicies.  scholarship  and  loan  pro- 
grams, athletic  programs,  or  other  programs 
administered  by  such  organization  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race.  The  term  'racially  discrimina- 
tory policy'  does  not  include  an  admissions 
policy  of  a  school,  or  a  program  of  religious 
training  or  worship  of  a  school,  that  is  limit- 
ed, or  grants  preferences  or  priorities,  to 
members  of  a  particular  religious  organiza- 
tion or  belief:  Provided,  That  no  such 
policy,  program,  preference,  or  priority  is 
based  upon  race  or  upon  a  belief  that  re- 
quires discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race. 

■■(11)  The  term  race'  shall  include  color  or 
national  origin." 

SEC.  2.  DENIAL  OF  DEDICTIONS  FOR  CONTRIBl'- 
TIONS  TO  ORGANIZATIONS  MAINTAIN- 
ING SCHOOLS  WrTH  RACIALLY  DIS- 
CRIMINATORY POLICIES. 

(a)  Section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  allowance  of  de- 
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ductlons  for  certain  charitable,  etc.,  contri- 
butions and  gifts)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (f)  a  new  paragraph 
(7)  reading  as  follows: 
"(7)  Denial  op  deductions  for  contribd- 

TIONS  TO  organizations  MAINTAINING 
SCHOOLS      WITH      RACIALLY      DISCRIMINATORY 

POUCIB8.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  section  for  any  contribution  to  or 
for  the  use  of  an  organization  described  in 
section  SOKjXl)  that  has  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory policy  as  defined  in  section 
601(JX2)." 

<b)  Section  642  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  credits  and  deductions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  to  subsection 
(c)  a  new  paragraph  (7)  reading  as  follows: 

"(7)  Denial  or  deductions  por  contribu- 
tions TO  ORGANIZATIONS  MAINTAINING 
schools      with      RACIALLY      DISCRIMINATORY 

POLICIES.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  section  for  any  contribution  to  or 
for  the  use  of  an  organization  described  in 
section  SOKJKl)  that  has  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory policy  as  defined  in  section 
S01(J)(2)." 

(c)  Section  2055  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
the  allowance  of  estate  tax  deductions  for 
transfers  for  public,  charitable,  and  reli- 
gious uses)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (e)  a  new  paragraph  (4)  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"(4)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  any  transfer  to  or  for  the 
use  of  an  organization  described  in  section 
S01(J)(1)  that  has  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy  as  defined  in  section  501(J)(2)." 

(d)  Section  2522  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
charitable  and  similar  gifts)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  reading  as  follows: 

"(3)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  any  gift  to  or  for  the  use  of 
an  organization  described  in  section 
501(J)(1)  that  has  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy  as  defined  in  section  501(J)(2)." 

8KC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  after  July  9. 1970. 

The  White  House, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C.,  January  20.  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  E>ole, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate.  Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  are  aware, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  announced 
on  January  8  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  no  longer  deny  tax-exempt 
status  to  private,  non-profit  educational  or- 
ganizations that  engage  in  racially  discrimi- 
natory practices  but  otherwise  qualify  for 
such  status  under  the  present  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  That  decision  reflects  my  belief 
that  agencies  such  as  the  IRS  should  not  be 
permitted,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions 
and  to  further  goals  that  I  strongly  endorse, 
to  govern  by  administrative  fiat  by  exercis- 
ing powers  that  the  Constitution  assigns  to 
the  Congress. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  Congress  legisla- 
tion which  will  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  IRS  express  authority  to 
deny  tax-exempt  status  to  private,  non- 
profit educational  organizations  with  racial- 
ly discriminatory  policies.  The  legislation 
recognizes  and  is  sensitive  to  the  legitimate 
specific  needs  of  private  religious  schools. 

At  the  time  I  submitted  this  legislation.  I 
also  indicated  my  unalterable  objection  to 
racial  discrimination  in  any  form.  Such 
practices  are  repugnant  to  all  that  our 
Nation  and  its  citizens  hold  dear,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  repugnance  should  be  plainly  re- 
flected in  our  laws. 


I  am  confident  that  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  will 
give  this  issue  the  prompt  attention  it  de- 
serves, and  I  pledge  my  fullest  cooperation 
in  worliing  with  you  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2026.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Van 
Nghiep   Tran,   Quang   Nguyen   Tran, 
and  Van  Tin  Tran;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OP  certain  INDIVIDUALS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  introducing  today  a  private 
relief  immigration  bill  for  three  Viet- 
namese children.  The  children,  Tran 
Van  Nghiep,  age  10;  Tran  Quang 
Nguyen,  age  9:  and  Nguyen  Van  Tin, 
age  12;  have  lived  for  2  years  at  the 
Argyle  Four  Transit  Center  in  Hong 
Kong.  Their  plight  is  an  unusual  one 
because  the  boys  each  have  a  set  of 
parents  in  Vietnam. 

The  unfortunate  story  of  these  chil- 
dren began  in  late  1979,  when  they 
joined  some  of  their  villagers  in  escap- 
ing Vietnam  by  boat.  They  arrived  in 
Hong  Kong  on  September  27,  1979. 
and  were  then  transferred  to  the 
Argyle  Four  Transit  Center,  where 
they  have  remained.  The  children 
soon  settled  Into  the  routine  of  the 
camp,  began  learning  English,  and 
took  occasional  classes. 

One  of  the  Vietnamese  men  who  es- 
caped with  them  was  eventually 
placed  with  a  family  in  Duluth,  Minn. 
Dan  and  Sharron  Capece  and  their 
daughter,  Irene,  were  stirred  by  the 
accounts  they  heard  of  the  three  chil- 
dren. Despite  the  financial  cost  of 
taking  on  three  more  children,  the  Ca- 
peces  opened  their  hearts  and  their 
home  to  the  boys.  Following  appropri- 
ate INS  procedures,  they  filed  the 
forms  necessary  to  indicate  their  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  support  the 
boys. 

What  could  have  been  a  routine  im- 
migration case  became  incredibly  com- 
plicated because  the  children's  parents 
are  alive  Ln  Vietnam.  Therefore,  the 
boys  were  not  considered  orphans. 
Orphan  status  would  have  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  enter  the  United 
States  and  be  sponsored  by  the  Ca- 
peces.  The  goal  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  to  reunite  Vietnamese 
families  whenever  possible,  preferring 
that  to  separation,  even  when  quali- 
fied foster  parents  exist.  Tran  Van 
Nghiep's  father  wrote  him,  saying  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  allowing  their 
son  to  make  his  own  decision  about  re- 
turning to  Vietnam.  Nguyen  Van  Tin 
stated  in  November  1981.  that  his  par- 
ents had  written  to  him  and  agreed 
that  he  could  resettle  in  another  coun- 
try. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  continued 
to  insist  that  the  children  he  reunited 
with  their  parents,  despite  the  letter 
received  from  Nghiep's  father  and  the 


boys'  desire  not  to  return  to  North 
Vietnam.  Repeated  requests  to  have  a 
visa  or  a  humanitarian  parole  granted 
in  this  rather  unique  case  have  been 
denied. 

The  British  Government  offered  the 
boys  refugee  status,  so  that  they  could 
be  moved  out  the  camp  where  they 
have  now  spent  more  than  2  years  of 
their  yoimg  and  impressionable  lives. 
Cutoff  from  the  emotional  ties  with 
their  natural  families,  the  boys  had 
looked  forward  to  growing  up  in  a 
loving  American  family. 

Last  week,  the  deputy  director  of  the 
refugee  camp  notified  me  that  the 
boys  were  being  sent  to  Britain  on 
January  28.  Although  the  British 
would  grant  the  children  refugee 
status,  they  did  not  yet  have  a  home 
for  them.  They  would  be  placed  in  a 
youth  hostel,  similar  to  a  boys  home. 

I  firmly  believe  that  reimiflcation  of 
families  is  an  appropriate  policy.  But 
in  this  case,  the  parents  carmot  leave 
Vietnam,  the  children  do  not  want  to 
return  there,  and  Nhiep's  parents  have 
permitted  him  to  make  his  own  deci- 
sion. Therefore,  if  reunification  is  im- 
possible, sending  the  children  to 
Duluth  seems  at  once  the  most  logical 
and  most  humanitarian  thing  to  do. 

I  believe  the  merits  of  this  case  are 
overwhelming.  It  seems  most  unfortu- 
nate to  separate  young  children  from 
people  who  are  willing  and  eager  to 
help  them,  and  instead  place  them  in  a 
boys  home.  The  Capeces  have  corre- 
sponded regularly  with  the  children, 
who  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  a 
new  life  in  Duluth.  They  yearn  for  sta- 
bility and  permanency.  It  seems 
imwise  to  deny  them  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  decided  there- 
fore to  break  a  long-standing  policy  I 
have  of  not  introducing  private  relief 
bills.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine 
the  details  of  this  case.  I  believe  they 
will  find  that  the  boys  would  be  far 
better  off  in  Duluth.  Minn.,  than  in  a 
boys  home  in  the  United  Kingdom.* 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  2027.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  ac- 
celerated study  of  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  acid  precipitation,  to  provide 
for  an  examination  of  certain  acid  pre- 
cursor control  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

ACID  PRECIPITATION  ACCELERATED  REVIEW  AND 
REPORTING  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today 
a  bill  to  accelerate  the  concentrated 
Federal  research  effort  into  the  causes 
and  effects  of  add  deposition.  I  take 
this  step  in  an  earnest  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a  prudent  and  reasonable  alterna- 
tive to  the  Senate  on  the  issue  of  acid 
deposition. 

There  are  several  comprehensive 
control  measures  that  have  been  intro- 
duced to  deal  with  the  effects  of  acid 
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deposition.  While  I  deeply  respect  the 
efforts  of  those  who  advocate  such 
measures,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  recognize  the  value  of 
the  approach  that  I  am  outlining 
today. 

On  November  8.  1979.  the  Senate 
adopted  S.  932.  the  Energy  Security 
Act.  Title  VII  of  this  legislation  is  the 
Acid  Precipitation  Program  and 
Carbon  Dioxide  Study.  The  acid  pre- 
cipitation program,  as  enacted,  pro- 
vides for  a  10-year,  comprehensive  and 
fully  coordinated  study  by  an  Acid 
Precipitation  Task  Force.  The  task 
force  is  an  interagency  body,  jointly 
chaired  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  The 
task  force  membership  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  virtually  every  im- 
portant Federal  agency  with  scientific 
or  regulatory  expertise  in  fields  relat- 
ed to  the  study  of  acid  deposition. 

The  purpose  of  the  comprehensive 
study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid 
deposition,  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
task  force,  is  to  provide  the  Federal 
Government  with  a  sound,  scientific 
data  base  concerning  acid  deposition. 
Such  a  data  base  does  not  now  exist  in 
a  form  that  the  scientific  community, 
much  less  Government  officials  who 
are  not  scientists,  can  agree  represents 
a  totally  accurate  picture  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  acid  deposition. 

The  program  established  in  the 
Energy  Security  Act  is  intended  to  be 
the  primary  building  block  of  the  sci- 
entific data  base  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  have  before  it  can  pre- 
sume to  act  in  a  rational  manner  with 
respect  to  acid  deposition.  It  is  not 
wise  to  attempt  to  apply  comprehen- 
sive controls  on  emissions,  at  consider- 
able cost  in  dollars  and  jobs  in  what- 
ever region  is  singled  out  for  such  con- 
trols, imtil  sound,  scientifically  verifia- 
ble information  is  available. 

As  the  Senate  proceeds  with  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  it 
is  becoming  clear  that  pressures  to  es- 
tablish comprehensive  controls  in  ad- 
vance of  the  results  of  the  Federal 
acid  deposition  study  are  increasing. 
Those  pressures  make  it  all  the  more 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
an  alternative  course  of  action.  The 
search  by  some  for  an  immediate 
remedy  with  respect  to  acid  deposition 
only  highlights  the  need  for  an  accel- 
eration of  the  Federal  research  effort. 

My  bill,  which  is  substantially  simi- 
lar to  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Rahall,  requires  the  task  force  to 
complete  its  efforts  at  the  end  of  5 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act.  That  puts 
the  completion  date  at  June  30,  1985. 
My  bill  adds  a  requirement  to  the  pro- 
gram, as  set  forth  in  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act,  to  provide  to  the  Congress 


and  the  President  a  final  report  on  the 
information  and  findings  of  the  task 
force. 

My  bill  also  permits  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  submit  recommendations,  at 
the  Administrator's  discretion,  for 
changes  in  existing  law.  if  any,  to  deal 
with  acid  deposition  at  the  same  time 
that  the  final  report  of  the  task  force 
is  submitted.  Any  recommendations 
that  the  EPA  Administrator  would 
submit  must  be  supported  by  the  sci- 
entific findings  of  the  task  force. 

The  increased  level  of  effort  by  the 
task  force  is  in  part  made  possible  by 
the  increase  in  funding  for  the  task 
force  that  was  provided  by  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  Poinding  of  this 
critical  undertaking  should  not  be  an 
impediment  to  its  ac»;elerated  comple- 
tion. 

Before  the  heavy  hand  of  massive 
new  Government  regulation  falls  on 
the  coal-producing  and  coal-using 
parts  of  our  country,  or  on  some  other 
section  where  auto  emissions  or  metal 
smelters  may  be  more  important 
sources  of  emissions,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  know  more. 

It  should  be  the  goal  of  the  Senate 
to  act  when  equipped  with  the  best 
available  factual  information.  When 
such  information  is  lacking,  the 
Senate  is  likely  to  go  astray.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  consider  carefully 
the  prudent  course  that  we  must  take, 
and  to  support  my  effort  to  seek  a  re- 
sponsible process  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  acid  deposition. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.   BtTMPEais,   Mr.   Cranston. 
and  Mr.  Matsitnaga): 
S.    2028.   A   bill   to   amend   title   5. 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  eligibil- 
ity for  unemployment  compensation 
for  certain  ex-servicemembers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  POR  EX- 
SERVICX  MEMBERS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  measure 
which  will  correct  the  inequitable 
treatment  of  members  of  the  armed 
services  who  honorably  leave  the  serv- 
ice but  who  are  ineligible  to  collect  un- 
employment insurance. 

Under  the  law  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  a  service  member  could 
volimtarily  leave  military  service  and 
still  be  eligible  for  federally  financed 
unemployment  benefits.  In  fiscal  year 
1980.  193,000  ex-service  members  used 
these  benefits  in  their  transition  from 
military  to  civilian  life.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  request  of  the  administration, 
the  Reconciliation  Act  changed  this 
law  so  that  individuals  leaving  the 
service  after  July  1,  1981,  are  no 
longer  eligible  to  collect  these  bene- 
fits. 


As  a  result,  under  this  current  law.  if 
an  individual  competently  serves  his 
coimtry  and  is  honorably  discharged, 
that  individual  is  totally  disqualified 
from  receiving  any  benefit  payments. 
In  contrast,  the  individual  who  incom- 
petently served  and  is  ineligible  to  re- 
enlist  is  entitled  'o  benefits.  Thus,  we 
are  penalizing  those  people  who  serve 
their  country  well  while  we  continue 
to  provide  benefits  to  those  who  are 
ineligible  to  reenlist. 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  in  times 
of  high  unemployment  such  as  we  see 
today.  Men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country  well  and  wish  to 
leave  the  uniquely  demanding  life  of 
the  military  are  confronted  with  a  job 
market  that  is  extremely  fragile. 
Moreover,  the  pay  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices Ls  generally  not  adequate  to  allow 
individuals  to  accumulate  savings  to 
tide  them  through  any  significant 
period  of  unemployment.  In  that  con- 
text, last  year's  hasty  change  in  the 
law  is  particularly  onerous.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  think  this  is  how  we 
want  to  treat  our  citizens  who  work  to 
preserve  the  national  defense. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
along  with  Senators  Bumpers.  Kenite- 
DY,  Cranston,  and  Matsunaga,  will 
repeal  the  current  law  and  restore  the 
prior  law  retroactively.  Under  this  leg- 
islation, individuals  who  honorably 
serve  for  at  least  2  years  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  unable  to  find  work 
will  be  eligible  for  these  benefits  to 
help  them  in  their  transition  to  civil- 
ian life.  Some  individuals  who  leave 
the  service  before  2  years  due  to  hard- 
ship discharges,  a  service-incurred 
injury,  or  who  leave  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  service  will  also  be  eligible 
for  benefits.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  adopt  this  legislation  for  it  is 
both  fair  to  those  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  fair  to  those  of  us 
who  are  served  by  the  Armed  Forces.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senators 
Bradlxy.  BtncPERS.  and  Matsitnaga  in 
introducing  today  section  2028,  a  bill 
that  would  restore  eligibility  for  un- 
employment compensation  for  certain 
ex-service  members.  The  measure 
would  repeal  provisions  enacted  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981— Public  Law  97-35— that  disquali- 
fy ex-service  members  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  if  they 
are  eligible  for  reenlistment  and.  in 
lieu  of  those  provisions,  generally  re- 
quire a  2-year  minimum-service  re- 
quirement. 

Under  the  program  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  ex-service 
members— the  so-called  UCX  pro- 
gram—federally funded  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  provided  to  former 
military  persormel  upon  their  separa- 
tion from  military  service  if  they  meet 
the  unemployment  compensation  eligi- 
bility  requirements   of   the   State   in 
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which  they  are  living.  Prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  1981  Reconciliation 
Act  last  August,  the  military  service  of 
an  enlisted  person  qualified  as  wages 
or  employment  in  the  determination 
of  eligibility  if  he  or  she  had  served 
365  days  or  more  of  active  duty,  or  was 
released  sooner  because  of  a  service-in- 
curred disability  or  injury,  and  was 
separated  imder  other  than  dishonor- 
able conditions. 

Last  year,  however,  in  order  to 
achieve  savings,  the  Senate  passed  and 
the  Congress  enacted  a  Reagan  admin- 
istration proposal  that  took  the  ap- 
proach that  leaving  the  military— even 
at  the  end  of  a  term  of  enlistment- 
was  considered  to  be  a  voluntary  quit 
if  the  individual  was  eligible  for  reen- 
listment.  The  effect  of  the  provision  is 
therefore,  that  this  voluntary  quit,  as 
in  the  case  of  private  sector  employ- 
ment, results  in  disqualification  for 
unemployment  compensation.  The 
provision  was  effective  with  respect  to 
service  members  leaving  the  service 
after  June  30.  1981,  but  applies  only  to 
benefits  payable  after  August  31,  1981, 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Reconcil- 
iation Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  criterion  is 
entirely  too  harsh  and  was  applied  ret- 
roactively in  a  most  inequitable 
manner.  It  works  a  financial  hardship 
on  those  individuals  who  have  served 
this  country  well  and  honorably  in  the 
military,  who  have  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Nation  and  who  have  ful- 
filled it,  and  who  now  are  seeking  to 
resume  their  civilian  lives.  It  prevents 
ex-service  members  who  cannot  find 
employment  immediately  upon  dis- 
charge from  receiving  unemployment 
benefits  to  sustain  them  during  their 
job  search. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  Members'  attention  the  testimony 
of  the  National  Association  for  Uni- 
formed Services  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance  and  Un- 
employment Compensation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  October  28,  1981.  That  testimony 
describes  quite  graphically  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  recently  dis- 
charged service  members,  as  follows: 

The  armed  services  need  a  large  number 
of  young  men  and  women  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice, spend  three  or  four  years  and  then 
return  to  civilian  life.  We  should  thank 
those  who  give  these  years  in  service  to 
their  country,  not  punish  them.  Upon  re- 
lease from  active  duty,  few  remain  in  the 
proximity  of  their  last  duty  station.  Most 
return  to  their  place  of  first  enlistment, 
which  is  generally  where  they  were  bom 
and  raised.  Because  these  individuals  do  not 
remain  near  their  last  duty  station  it  is 
often  impossible  for  them  to  seek  employ- 
ment prior  to  discharge.  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  job  hunt  in  Madison.  Wisconsin 
while  stationed  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  The 
Hawaiian  or  Alaskan  resident  has  an  even 
greater  problem  if  their  last  duty  station  is 
within  these  contiguous  United  States. 
Many  young  servicemen  and  women  spend 
their  last  service  days  overseas,  and  are  re- 


turned to  this  country  only  for  outprocess- 
ing  and  discharge.  Should  these  individuals 
be  penalized  when  they  were  never  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  seeli  new  employment? 

Private  sector  employees  generally  have 
the  opportunity  to  seek  a  new  employer 
before  voluntarily  leaving  their  current  em- 
ployer. Few  employees  leave  an  employer 
without  having  already  secured  other  em- 
ployment. Even  fewer  who  do  leave  a  job 
voluntarily,  leave  the  immediate  locale 
where  last  employed.  This  is  certainly  not 
true  of  our  service  personnel. 

Spouses  of  military  personnel  are  denied 
unemployment  compensation  when  they 
leave  their  job  voluntarily  to  follow  their 
military  spouse  because  of  transfer  orders 
or  upon  discharge  from  the  servive.  In  these 
cases,  both  members  of  the  family  are 
denied  an  interim  source  of  income  pending 
acceptance  of  new  employment.  Denial  of 
benefits  to  the  service  member  in  this  in- 
stance creates  a  double  hardship. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  new  cri- 
terion raises  a  strange  anomaly  and 
creates  a  very  serious  inequity.  It  pe- 
nalizes those  individuals  who  satisfac- 
torily fulfill  their  military  obligations 
and  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  re- 
enlist  but  who  choose  to  leave  the 
service  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  re- 
wards those  who  are  not.  Those  who 
are  not  eligible  for  reenlistment— but 
who  have  nonmedical  honorable  dis- 
charges or  general  discharges  under 
honorable  conditions— remain  eligible 
for  UCX;  that  is,  for  example,  those 
with  marginal  disciplinary  records  and 
those  who  have  failed  to  demonstrate 
job  proficiency  or  otherwise  prove  to 
be  unsuited  for  military  service.  In 
contrast,  those  who  have  served  faith- 
fully and  well  are  ineligible  for  UCX. 
This  new  criterion,  then,  seems  a  cold 
and  unfriendly  demonstration  of 
thanks  from  a  country  that  should  be 
grateful  and  a  vivid  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration's misplaced  priorities  in 
making  cost  savings. 

The  proposal  we  are  introducing 
today  would  resolve  this  problem  by 
removing  the  reenlistment-eligible  test 
and  returning  instead  to  the  criteria 
that  existed  prior  to  July  1,  1981,  with 
the  addition  of  a  2-year  minimum-serv- 
ice requirement,  modeled  after  the 
minimum-service  requirement  incorpo- 
rated last  year  by  I*ublic  Law  97-66  in 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  a  mini- 
mum criterion  for  earning  Veterans' 
Administration  benefits.  Thus,  our 
measure  would  make  exceptions  from 
the  2-year  rule  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals who  had  served  at  least  1  year— 
the  minimum-service  criterion  applica- 
ble prior  to  July  1,  1981— but  less  than 
2,  but  who  were  released— under  10 
U.S.C.  1171— for  reasons  of  hardship 
or  under  the  authority— in  10  U.S.C. 
1173— for  a  up-to-90-day  early-out  dis- 
charge for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government.  This  relief  would  be  ret- 
roactive with  respect  to  discharges  on 
or  after  July  1.  1981.  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  payable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  our  amendment. 
Thus,  an  ex-service  member  who  had 


been  discharged  after  July  1,  1981,  and 
who  was  determined  to  be  ineligible 
for  UCX  benefits,  would  be  eligible  for 
benefits  for  weeks  of  unemployment 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
However,  no  retroactive  benefits 
would  be  paid  to  veterans  for  periods 
of  unemployment  prior  to  that  date. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  proposed  and  approved  reme- 
dial legislation  for  the  UCX  program. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  first  session, 
the  House  passed  H.R.  4961,  the  pro- 
posed Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of 
1981,  which  contains  a  provision  that 
would  repeal  the  requirements  enacted 
in  the  Reconciliation  Act  and  replace 
them  with  modified  eligibility  require- 
ments generally  based  on  prior  law. 
Briefly,  under  the  House  proposal,  and 
individual  would  have  to  have  served  a 
full  2  years  of  active  duty  to  qualify 
for  UCX  benefits.  In  addition,  an  ex- 
service  member  could  not  begin  receiv- 
ing benefits  until  the  fifth  week  fol- 
lowing separation  from  the  military 
and  could  not  receive  benefits  for 
more  than  13  weeks. 

Although  the  House-passed  measure 
is  a  significant  improvement  over  the 
inequity  being  perpetrated  by  current 
law,  the  bill  we  are  introducing  is 
clearly  preferable,  we  believe.  Our  bill 
would  not  require  a  4-week  waiting 
period  or  place  an  arbitrary  13-week 
limitation  on  the  benefits,  thus  per- 
mitting an  ex-service  member  to  re- 
ceive benefits  for  the  same  length  of 
time  that  private-sector  employees— 
and  indeed,  civilian  Federal  employ- 
ees—may receive  unemployment  bene- 
fits. It  also  avoids  the  result  which  the 
House  bill  would  produce  of  actually 
taking  away  a  benefit  from  those  cate- 
gories of  individuals  who  have  excusa- 
ble reasons  for  serving  less  than  2 
years,  but  who  would  have  qualified 
under  the  pre-July  1,  1981,  statutory 
minimum-service  requirement  of  365 
days. 

Mr.  President,  with  more  than  9.4 
million  Americans  now  unemployed— 
616,000  of  whom  are  veterans  from  the 
Vietnam  era— it  makes  no  sense  to  me 
to  turn  out  into  the  cold,  quite  literal- 
ly, individuals  who  have  served  our 
Nation  well,  leaving  them  without  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  unemployment 
benefits  while  they  seek  to  resume 
their  civilian  lives  and  to  find  suitable 
employment.  Unlike  many  of  the  civil- 
ian labor  force  unemployed,  these  re- 
turning service  members  do  not  have  a 
labor  force  attachment  that,  in  some 
cases,  facilitates  finding  a  job;  the  ex- 
service  member  may  often  be  starting 
from  scratch  in  the  labor  market.  And, 
presently,  that  labor  market  is  exceed- 
ingly tight  for  all  but  skilled  workers. 

To  continue  the  unjust  denial  of  em- 
ployment benefits  to  these  veterans 
breaches  an  important  commitment 
we  made  to  them  when  they  entered 
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the  service  that,  upon  completion  of 
their  enlistments,  these  benefits  would 
be  available  if  they,  as  veterans,  were 
to  need  them.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  am  very  much  concerned 
that  the  Nation  keep  such  commit- 
ments to  those  who  serve.  We  cannot 
expect  that  the  Nation's  youth  will 
continue  to  accept  the  burden  of  a 
strong  defense  if  they  see  the  country 
turn  its  back  on  those  who  served  with 
honor  before  them. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  to  take  speedy 
action  on  our  proposal.  I  will  be  work- 
ing closely  with  the  cosponsors  of  this 
measure  and  others  who  support  it  to 
achieve  sui  early  enactment. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  measure 
we  are  introducing,  along  with  a 
Cordon  rule  showing  the  changes  it 
would  make  in  existing  law,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2028 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  8521(1X1)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  that  service  was— 

"(i)  continuous  for  730  days  or  more  or 
was  terminated  earlier  because  of  an  actual 
service-incurred  injury  or  disability:  or 

"(ii)  continuous  for  365  days  and  was 
either  terminated  under  section  1171  or 
1173  of  title  10;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  that  service,  the  indi- 
vidual— 

"(i)  was  discharged  or  released  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable;  and 

"(ii)  was  not  given  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge, or,  if  an  officer,  did  not  resign  for 
the  good  of  the  service;". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  terminations  of 
service  on  or  after  July  1,  1981,  but  only  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for 
benefits  for  weeks  of  unemployment  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
Changes  in  Existing  Law  Proposed  To  Be 

Made  by  S.  2028 

[Delete  material  In  brackets;  add  material  in 

italics] 

TITLE  5— GOVERNMENT 

ORGANIZATION  AND  EMPLOYEES 


Chapter  85-UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Subchapter  II— Ex-Servlcemen 
§  8521.  Definitions;  Application. 
(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 
(1)  "Federal  service"  means  active  service, 
including  active  dqty  for  training  purposes, 
in  the  armed  forces  which  either  began 
after  January  31,  1955.  or  terminated  after 
October  27,  1958,  If— 

[(A)  that  service  was  continuous  for  365 
days  or  more,  or  was  terminated  earlier  be- 
cause of  an  actual  service-incurred  injury  or 
disability;  and] 


(AJ  that  service  was— 

(i)  continuous  for  730  days  or  more  or  was 
terminated  earlier  because  of  an  actual  serv- 
ice-incurred injury  or  disability;  or 

(ii)  continuous  for  36S  days  and  was 
either  terminated  under  section  1171  or  1173 
of  title  10;  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  that  service,  the  indi- 
vidual— 

[(i)  was  discharged  or  released  under  hon- 
orable conditions; 

[(ii)  did  not  resign  or  voluntarily  leave 
the  service;  and 

[(iii)  was  not  released  or  discharged  for 
cause  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense;] 

(iJ  was  discharged  or  released  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable;  and 

(ii)  was  not  given  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge, or  if  an  officer,  did  not  resign  for  the 
good  of  the  service; 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  tax-exempt  status  to  pri- 
vate schools  with  racially  discriminato- 
ry policies  and  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a  judi- 
cial finding  of  racial  discrimination 
before  terminating  or  denying  tax- 
exempt  status  to  private  schools  on 
the  grounds  of  racial  discrimination: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  NONDISCRIMINATION  AND  DUE 
PROCESS  ACT  OP  1982 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
offer  legislation  to  help  clear  up  the 
confusion  surrounding  recent  actions 
regarding  the  tax-exempt  status  of  pri- 
vate religious  schools. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  his  issue,  and  I  perceive  that 
some  in  the  media— and  some  outside 
the  media— are  confused. 

The  President  has  sent  a  legislative 
proposal  to  Congress,  and  I  under- 
stand that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  introduced  that  legisla- 
tion by  request  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration today.  F\irthermore,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  sched- 
uled hearings  on  this  matter  for  next 
Monday,  February  1. 

Since  today's  session  of  the  Senate  is 
abbreviated  due  to  the  joint  session  to 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
I  will  not  take  the  Senate's  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  bill  now.  But  I  will  be  making 
further  remarks  on  this  bill  at  a  later 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2029 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Private  School  Non-Discrimination  and 
Due  Process  Act  of  1982". 


pindings:  declaration  op  congressional 
policy 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  private  schools  with  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory policy  as  to  students  should  not  be 
granted  tax-exempt  status  under  section  501 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
contributions  to  such  schools  should  not  be 
deductible  under  section  170  of  such  Code; 

(2)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  the  granting  of  Federal  tax  exemptions 
and  deductions  not  encourage  racial  dis- 
crimination among  citizens,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  private  schools; 

(3)  during  the  1970's.  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  exceeded  its  statutory  authority 
by  issuing  and  enforcing  revenue  rulings 
and  procedures  which  denied  tax-exempt 
status  to  private  schools  meeting  certain  cri- 
teria of  racial  discrimination  and  which 
denied  deductions  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  such  schools; 

(4)  such  actions  were  not  authorized  by 
section  501  or  section  170  of  the  Intemtil 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  their  legislative  his- 
tories, or  any  other  Act  of  Congress; 

(5)  the  financial  well-being  of  many  pri- 
vate schools  depends  on  the  assurance  that 
contributions  to  such  schools  are  deductible 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  any 
action  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  af- 
fecting the  tax-exempt  status  of  such 
schools  threatens  their  existence; 

(6)  the  granting  of  exemptions  from  Fed- 
eral taxation  does  not  constitute  a  subsidy 
or  financial  assistance  to  the  beneficiaries 
thereof,  and  Acts  of  Congress  which  place 
conditions  on  the  receipt  of  Federal  grants, 
such  as  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  do  not  apply  to  organizations 
solely  because  they  are  tax-exempt; 

(7)  many  private  schools  in  the  United 
States  are  operated  by  religious  organiza- 
tions or  associations  and  as  such  are  entitled 
to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution; 

(8)  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  Congress  exercise  utmost 
care  when  legislating  in  areas  that  may 
touch  on  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  it 
bars  the  Federal  Government,  in  its  taxing 
activities,  from  excessive  entanglements 
with  religious  educational  institutions; 

(9)  the  liberty  of  individuals  and  institu- 
tions to  observe  and  practice  sincerely  held 
religious  beliefs  is  a  civil  right,  and  no  edu- 
cational institution  which  is  religious  in 
character  and  would  not  exist  except  for  its 
religious  mission  should  be  denied  tax- 
exempt  status  on  the  ground  that  any  such 
observance  or  practice  does  not  conform  to 
goverrmiental  policy; 

(10)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
be  required  to  bring  an  action  for  declarato- 
ry judgment  in  the  Federal  courts  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  private  school  has  a  racially 
discriminatory  policy  as  to  students  prior  to 
any  action  affecting  the  tax-exempt  status 
of.  or  deductibility  of  contributions,  to  such 
school. 

(b)  Therefore.  Congress  determines  that— 

( 1 )  private  schools  with  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory policy  as  to  students  should  not  be 
granted  tax-exempt  status  under  section  501 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
contributions  to  such  schools  should  not  be 
deductible  under  section  170  of  such  Code, 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
be  required  to  bring  an  action  for  declarato- 
ry judgment  in  the  Federal  courts  to  ascer- 
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tain  whether  a  private  school  has  a  racially 
discriminatory  policy  as  to  students  prior  to 
any  action  affecting  the  tax-exempt  status 
of.  or  deductibility  of  contributions  to,  such 
school. 

DXmAL  or  EXXHPTION  FROU  TAX  TO  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS  WITH  RACIALLY  DISCRIMIRATORY 
POLICIXS 

Sec.  3.  Section  501  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemption 
from  tax)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (J)  as  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Privatk  Schools  With  Racially  Dis- 

CRIMIHATORY  POLICIRS.— 

"(1)  IH  oxmRAL.— A  private  school  that 
normally  maintains  a  regular  faculty  and 
curriculum  (other  than  an  exclusively  reli- 
gious curriculum)  and  normally  has  a  regu- 
larly enrolled  body  of  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  place  where  its  educational  ac- 
tivities are  regularly  carried  on  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (c),  and  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
tax  under  subsection  (a),  if  such  school  has 
a  racially  discriminatory  policy  as  to  stu- 
dents. 

"(2)  DKnmTiOKS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

'•(A)  Racially  discriminatory  poucy  as 
TO  STUDENTS.— A  private  school  has  a  'racial- 
ly discriminatory  policy  as  to  students'  if  it 
has  been  found,  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
established  by  section  7408,  intentionally  to 
deny  admission  to.  expel,  or  provide  sepa- 
rate classifications  for  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  The  term 
'racially  discriminatory  policy  as  to  stu- 
dents' does  not  Include  an  admissions  policy 
of  a  school  which  limits  its  students  to.  or 
grants  preferences  or  priorities  to,  members 
of  a  particular  religious  organization  or 
belief  and  does  not  include  any  policy,  pro- 
gram, or  other  activity  of  a  school  which  is 
limited  to  members  of  a  particular  religious 
organization,  or  which  is  required  by  any 
sincerely  held  religious  belief. 

"(B)  Private  school.— The  term  'private 
school'  means  any  privately  operated  school 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  State  law 
relating  to  compulsory  school  attendance 
other  than  a  school  offering  care  or  instruc- 
tion for  students  solely  below  the  first 
grade,  nursery  schools,  schools  for  the  blind 
or  deaf,  or  schools  operated  solely  for  the 
handicapped  or  emotionally  disturbed.". 
denial  op  deduction  for  contribution  to 

private  school  with  racially  discrimina- 
tory policies 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  allowance  of  deductions  for  certain  chari- 
table contributions  and  gifts)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  Denial  op  deduction  for  contribu- 
tion TO  private  school  with  racially  dis- 
criminatory POLICIES.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  section  for  any  contri- 
bution to  or  for  the  use  of  a  private  school 
described  in  section  SOKJ).". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  642  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  special  rules  for  credits 
and  deductions  with  respect  to  estates  and 
trusts)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Denial  of  deduction  for  contribu- 
tion TO  private  school  with  racially  dis- 
criminatory POLICIES.— No  deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  this  section  for  any  contri- 
bution to  or  for  the  use  of  private  school  de- 
scribed in  section  501(j).". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2055  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  the  allowance  of  estate  tax 


deductions  for  transfers  for  public,  charita- 
ble, and  religious  uses)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  any  transfer  to  or  for  the 
use  of  a  private  school  described  in  section 
501(j).". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2522  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  charitable  and  similar 
gifts)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  che  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 

this  section  for  any  gift  to  or  for  the  use  of 

a  private  school  described  in  section  501(J).". 

declaratory  judgment  procedure 

established 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  76  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  civil  actions  by  the  United  States)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  7408  as 
section  7409.  and  by  inserting  after  section 
7407  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC  7408.  ACTION  TO  REVOKE  OR  DENY  TAX- 
EXENPT  STATUS  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOL 
ON    BASIS    OF    RACIAL    DISCRIMINA- 

■noN. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— With  respect  to  a 
private  school  (as  defined  in  section  501(J)), 
the  Secretary  may  not— 

"(1)  re  voice  or  change  the  exempt  status 
of  a  private  school  under  section  501(a). 

"(2)  deny  or  withhold  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication for  exempt  status  under  such  sec- 
tion by  a  private  school. 

"(3)  condition  acceptance  or  approval  of 
an  application  by  a  private  school  for 
exempt  status  under  such  section, 

"(4)  revolte  the  advance  assurance  of 
exempt  status  issued  to  a  private  school,  or 

"(5)  deny  a  deduction  under  section  170  as 
to  contributions  made  to  a  private  school, 
on  the  grounds  that  such  school  discrimi- 
nates on  the  basis  of  race  as  to  students 
unless  a  court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  civil 
action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  brought 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  has  found  that 
such  school  has  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy  as  to  students. 

"(b)  Procedure  To  Be  Followed  by  the 
Secretary.— Whenever  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  private  school  has  a 
racially  discriminatory  policy  as  to  students, 
the  Secretary  shall  file  a  civU  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
private  school  is  located. 

"(c)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  E^vIDENTIARY  STANDARD.— In  an  actlon 
brought  under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
shall  be  required  to  prove,  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence,  that  the  private  school  has 
adopted  a  racially  discriminatory  policy  as 
to  students  (as  defined  in  section  501(J)(2)). 

"(2)  No  advene  action  until  school  has  ex- 
hausted appeals.— 

In  the  case  of  a  private  school  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  court  has  found  under  sub- 
section (a)  that  it  has  a  racially  discrimina- 
tory policy  as  to  students,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  deny  or  revoke  its  exempt  status 
under  section  601  or  deny  deductions  for 
contributions  to  such  school  under  section 
170  until  such  organization  has  exhausted 
all  appeals  from  the  final  order  of  the  dis- 
trict court  in  the  declaratory  Judgment 
action  brought  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Retention  op  Jurisdiction;  Rein- 
statement OP  Status.— The  district  court 
before  which  an  action  is  brought  under 
this  section  which  results  in  the  denial  or 
revocation  of  exempt  status  under  section 
501  or  the  denial  of  a  deduction  under  sec- 


tion 170  shall  retain  Jurisdiction  of  such 
case,  and  shall,  upon  a  determination  that 
such  school— 

"(1)  has  not  had  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy  as  to  students  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  a  full  academic  year  since  such  denial 
or  revocation  became  final,  and 

"(2)  does  not  have  a  racially  discriminato- 
ry policy  as  to  students. 

issue  an  order  to  such  effect  and  vitiate 
such  denial  or  revocation.  Such  an  order 
may  be  appealed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
unless  vacated,  be  binding  on  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  qualification. 

"(e)  Award  op  Cost  and  Pees  to  Prevail- 
ing School.— In  any  civil  action  brought 
under  this  section,  the  prevailing  party, 
unless  the  prevailing  party  is  the  Secretary, 
may  be  awarded  a  Judgment  of  costs  and  at- 
torney's fees  in  such  action." 

"(f)  Section  To  Apply  Only  to  Schools 
With  Publicly  Announced  Poucy  op  Non- 
discrimination—Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  private  school 
unless  that  school  has  published,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
public  notice  that  it  does  not  have  a  racially 
discriminatory  policy  as  to  students." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subchap- 
ter is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  7408.  Action  to  revoke  or  deny  tax- 
exempt  status  of  private  school  on  basis  of 
racial  discrimination. 

"Sec.  7409.  Cross  references.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATA 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  actions  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.« 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  3-year 
suspension    of    the    duty    on    copper 
scale;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OP  SUTY  ON  COPPER  SCALE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  language  of  the  U.S.  Customs' 
tariff  item  911.10,  pertaining  to  copper 
waste  Eind  scrap,  an  anomaly  has  been 
created  which  discriminates  against 
importers  of  copper  rod  mill  scale 
from  Canada. 

It  is  my  belief  that  public  and  con- 
gressional policy  did  not  intend  for 
this  discrimination;  quite  conversely, 
the  suspension  of  (iuty  on  copper 
waste  imported  from  Canada  is  appro- 
priate public  policy  because  the 
United  States  is  not  self-sufficient  in 
the  production  of  refined  copper. 

Nonetheless,  however,  the  current 
tariff  language  discriminates  against 
importers  of  copper  scraps  for  domes- 
tic end-use  application;  in  particular, 
companies  which  produce  cuprous 
oxide  from  the  copper  scrap  item  rod 
mill  scale.  Currently,  importers  have 
to  pay  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  of 
contained  copper  on  all  scale  imported 
from  Canada;  however,  a  smelter  or  re- 
finer of  the  same  product  would  not 
pay  any  duty.  The  existing  policy  dis- 
criminates against  imported  applica- 
tion for  this  raw  material  and  presents 
an  additional  hardship  on  compsmies 
which  import  this  copper  scrap  item. 
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For  various  reasons  resting  on  tech- 
nicalities, it  is  not  possible  to  amend 
currently  existing  tariff  schedules  to 
compensate  for  this  anomaly. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Customs 
Service,  the  most  viable  method  of  as- 
sisting American  importers  of  copper 
rod  mill  scale  to  secure  duty-free 
status  is  to  establish  a  new  tariff  item 
number  providing  for  the  free  entry  of 
this  particularly  described  merchan- 
dise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2031 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical  sequence  the  following  new  item: 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baker): 

S.  2032.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  amoimts  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  a  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  a  portion  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide operating  assistance  for  mass 
transportation  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

urban  mass  transit  costs 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
Baker,  S.  2032,  a  biU  designed  to 
permit  interstate  highway  transfer 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying a  part  of  the  operating  costs  of 
urban  mass  transit  systems. 

Current  law  permits,  through  1983, 
cities  and  States  to  apply  to  have 
interstate  construction  fuinds  set  aside 
for  other  local  uses.  But  current  law 
stipulates  that  these  funds  may  only 
be  used  for  alternative  transportation 
projects  and  for  the  purchase  of  new 
buses. 

Without  building  the  Interstate 
System,  there  still  remains  the  job  of 
moving  people  quicldy  and  efficiently 
in  a  metropolitan  area.  And  State  and 
local  officials  are  in  the  best  position 
on  how  they  must  decide  to  have  these 
funds  used.  Some  areas  may  use  the 


interstate  transfer  for  the  construc- 
tion of  alternative  transportation 
projects,  others  may  buy  new  transit 
vehicles,  and  still  others  may  use  a 
portion  of  this  interstate  money  to 
pay,  perhaps  on  an  emergency  basis, 
for  part  of  the  operating  costs  of  a 
mass  transit  system. 

But  that  is  a  decision  that  can  be 
best  made  in  our  State  capitols  and 
local  city  halls,  not  here  in  Washing- 
ton. S.  2032  permits  State  and  local 
authorities  to  use  interstate  transfer 
funds  for  operating  assistance  if  they 
so  desire  and  it  also  extends  the  inter- 
state transfer  program  through  1988. 

Mr.  President,  the  mass  transit 
system  in  Memphis,  Term.,  is  in  seri- 
ous condition  and  faces  bankruptcy. 
The  Memphis  Area  Transit  Authority 
has  stated  that  the  system  will  have  to 
be  completely  shut  down  in  the  next 
10  to  12  weeks  unless  some  relief  is 
provided. 

The  Memphis  Transit  System  al- 
ready has  some  of  the  highest  fares  of 
any  city  in  the  country.  The  people  of 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County  are  al- 
ready making  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
to  keep  the  buses  ruiming.  The  bus 
riders  in  Memphis,  because  of  a  lower 
per  capita  income  than  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  are  paying  a  greater  share  of 
their  salaries  for  mass  transit  than 
almost  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

In  addition,  local  officials  are  urging 
the  Governor  and  the  State  legislature 
to  approve  a  local-option  tax  specifi- 
cally to  help  finance  the  mass  transit 
system.  Therefore,  in  my  view,  not 
only  the  citizens  and  users  of  the 
system  are  doing  their  fair  share  but 
the  local  leadership  of  Memphis  is 
trying  to  work  out  the  problem  on  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  introduce 
today  would  provide  a  short-term  infu- 
sion of  funds  to  the  Memphis  Transit 
System  in  order  to  give  the  local  com- 
munity time  to  work  out  its  own  prob- 
lems. The  interstate  transfer  grant 
funding,  which  we  would  allow  to  be 
utilized  for  operating  assistance  for 
mass  transit  systems,  is  funding  that 
belongs  to  the  city  of  Memphis  and  to 
Shelby  County.  These  are  funds  that 
were  specifically  earmarked  for  a 
highway  project  in  Memphis.  This 
project,  the  1-40  route  through  Over- 
ton Park,  has  been  withdrawn  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Under 
Federal  statutes  and  under  longstand- 
ing precedent  the  city  of  Memphis  is 
eligible  to  receive  Interstate  transfer 
grants  for  substitute  projects  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  project  which  was 
withdrawn— in  this  case  over  $300  mil- 
lion. 

This  bill  would  give  the  officials  of 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County  the  flexi- 
bility to  utilize  these  funds  on  an 
emergency  basis  in  a  manner  which 
addresses  the  most  pressing  and  vital 
transportation  needs  of  the  area— the 


need  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the 
Memphis  Area  Transit  Authority. 

Mr.  President,  severe  cutbacks  have 
already  been  made  in  bus  schedules 
and  service  provided  to  the  citizens  of 
Memphis.  Thousands  of  workers 
depend  on  their  bus  system  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work.  The  very 
vitality  of  a  large  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness community  in  Memphis  and 
Shelby  County  depends  on  an  efficient 
transportation  system. 

The  bill  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Senator  Baker  and  I  introduced  today 
is  identical  to  legislation  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Harold  Ford.  This  bill  pro- 
vides the  kind  of  flexibility  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  assure  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  Memphis  Mass  Transit 
System.  I  would  emphasize  that  this  is 
only  a  temporary,  stopgap  measure 
which  allows  local  officials  to  utilize 
these  funds  until  a  long-term  solution 
can  be  found. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  2032  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2032 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  second  sentence  of  section  103(e)(4)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "either  public  mass  transit 
projects  involving  the  construction  of  fixed 
rail  facilities  or  the  purchase  of  passenger 
equipment  including  rolling  stock,  for  any 
mode  of  mass  transit,  or  both.'"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "either  (A)  public  mass 
transit  projects  involving  the  construction 
of  fixed  rail  facilities,  the  purchase  of  pas- 
senger equipment  (including  rolling  stock) 
for  any  mode  of  mass  transit,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  assistance  for  any  mode 
of  mass  transit,  or  any  combination  of  such 
projects,  or  (B)". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  103(e)(4) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1988".« 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating February   11,   1982,   "National 
Inventors'  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  INVENTORS'  DAY 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
of  my  colleagues  Icnow,  article  1,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution  empowers 
the  Congress  to  pass  laws  '"to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts."  Today,  in  line  with  our  constitu- 
tional mandate,  I  introduce  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  February  11,  1982, 
as  "National  Inventors  Day."  The  date 
was  chosen  to  coincide  with  the  birth- 
day of  the  great  American  inventor, 
Thomas  Alva  Edison. 
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The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park  once  de- 
scribed the  challenge  of  his  vocation 
as  "one- tenth  inspiration  and  nine- 
tenths  perspiration."  Over  the  years, 
American  inventors  have  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  in  promoting 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts  and  in  maintaining  and  increasing 
our  planet's  standard  of  living,  and  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  designate 
February  11  as  National  Inventors' 
Day  of  1982. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  a  firm  champion 
of  inventors  and  the  author  of  our 
country's  first  major  patent  law,  em- 
phasized that  "ingenuity  should  re- 
ceive liberal  encouragement." 
Designating  a  day  of  recognition  and 
celebration  for  inventors  is  one  small 
but  valuable  way  to  help  provide  this 
encouragement.  Since  time  is  short,  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  examine 
the  resolution  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience, and  to  join  me  in  this  tribute  to 
these  deserving  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  140 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  honor  of 
the  important  role  played  by  inventors  in 
promoting  progress  in  the  useful  arts  and  in 
recognition  of  the  Invaluable  contribution 
of  inventors  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
February  11, 1982,  is  hereby  designated  "Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day".  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  celebrate  such  day  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.   BiDEN,   Mr.   Baucus, 
Mr.   DeConcini,   Mr.   Denton, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Ha- 
YAKAWA.      Mr.      Heflin,      Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Mathias, 
and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating February  7  through  February 
13,  1982  as  "National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

rational  crime  prevention  week 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
crime,  and  the  fear  it  creates,  is  a  seri- 
ous national  problem  that  compro- 
mises the  quality  of  life  for  many 
Americans.  It  is  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment of  mine  to  seek  to  reduce  the 
threat  that  crime  represents.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  assure  that  no  possible  legislative 
remedy  to  the  crime  problem  is  over- 
looked. In  my  search  for  answers  I 
have  become  convinced  that  there  is 
much  that  we,  as  citizens,  can  do  to 
make  our  homes  and  neighborhoods 
more  secure. 


In  many  parts  of  our  country,  citi- 
zens have  begun  to  fight  back  against 
the  criminal  element.  People  are 
learning  how  to  prevent  crime  by  join- 
ing with  their  neighbors,  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  businesses  in 
creating  crime  prevention  programs. 
Crime  rates  have  been  significantly  af- 
fected in  communities  where  citizens 
took  the  initiative  to  form  neighbor- 
hood watch  groups.  In  my  own  State 
of  South  Carolina,  for  example,  there 
is  tremendous  public  involvement  in 
crime  prevention.  Every  law-abiding 
citizen  benefits  from  these  efforts. 

Crime  is  a  national  crisis.  Reports 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  indi- 
cate that  one-third  of  all  households 
in  the  United  States  were  touched  by 
crime  in  1980.  During  that  period, 
there  was  a  violent  crime  committed 
every  24  seconds  and  a  property  crime 
committed  every  3  seconds.  These  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  police  cannot  stop 
crime  without  community  support.  In- 
dividual citizens  must  become  involved 
in  and  take  responsibility  for  crime 
prevention  efforts  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that 
we  must  revitalize  and  reaffirm  na- 
tional leadership  for  crime  prevention 
in  the  community. 

I  am  a  strong  proponent  of  neigh- 
borhood crime  prevention  programs.  I 
have  offered  my  support  to  the  Crime 
Prevention  Coalition  and  their  nation- 
wide public  awareness  campaign  to 
promote  community  oriented  crime 
prevention  activities.  The  Crime  Pre- 
vention Coalition  is  a  diverse  group  of 
50  national  organizations  and  Federal 
agencies  that  sponsor  this  campaign. 
The  coalition  is  funded  by  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance,  Research  and 
Statistics  under  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  Representing  a  partnership 
among  citizens,  the  community,  law 
enforcement,  government,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  coalition  and  the  cam- 
paign provide  national  leadership  and 
support  for  crime  prevention  efforts 
all  over  the  country. 

There  are  also  17  States  that  have 
formally  affiliated  with  the  coalition 
to  further  the  cause  of  crime  preven- 
tion. Including  my  home  State  of 
South  Carolina,  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
New  York.  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Washington  have  all  joined  this  im- 
portant national  effort. 

The  coalition  asked  me  to  help  them 
with  their  efforts  to  emphasize  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Week.  Tradi- 
tionally held  the  second  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, its  purpose  is  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  crime  and  the  importance 
of  crime  prevention.  I  feel  that  this 
event  has  never  achieved  adequate  na- 
tional attention— despite  the  impor- 
tance of  its  objectives. 

Accordingly.  I  encourage  the  Mem- 
bers   of   the   Senate    to   support    the 


Crime  Prevention  Coalition  and  to 
join  with  me  in  a  proclamation  to  sup- 
port National  Crime  Prevention  Week. 
We  will  thereby  renew  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Senate,  and  encourage  the 
commitment  of  the  American  people, 
to  lessening  the  destructive  impact  of 
crime  in  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  141 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  is  detrimental  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  Nation  and  caused  feel- 
ings of  frustration  and  helplessness  among 
its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  people  In  all  parts  of  America 
have  begim  to  fight  back  against  crime  by 
learning  about  crime  prevention  and  by 
joining  with  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
start  Neighborhood  Watch  groups  and 
other  programs  designed  to  promote  safety 
in  their  communities;  and 

Whereas  national  attention  and  leader- 
ship is  required  to  cause  public  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  crime  prevention  and 
the  need  for  citizen  action:  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  support  a 
crime  prevention  program  designed  to  en- 
courage cooperation  for  crime  prevention 
among  citizens,  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  private  sector;  and 

Whereas  National  Crime  Prevention  Week 
has  been  the  focus  of  national  public  aware- 
ness about  crime  prevention  for  over  30 
years:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  further 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
designate  the  week  of  February  7  through 
February  13,  1982.  as  "National  Crime  Pre- 
vention Week",  and  to  encourage  all  citi- 
zens, law  enforcement  agencies,  and  private 
businesses  to  work  together  to  prevent 
crime  and  to  seek  the  return  of  an  environ- 
ment in  which  Americans  may  live  and  work 
free  of  crime  and  fear. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
604,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  tele- 
phone receivers  may  not  be  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  unless  they  are 
manufactured  in  a  manner  which  per- 
mits their  use  by  persons  with  hearing 
impairments. 

S.  705 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  705,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  certain  national 
forest  system  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Rudman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1018,  a  bill  to  protect 
and  conserve  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
I*RESSLER),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1448,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  post- 
age stamp  to  commemorate  the  70th 
anniverary  of  the  founding  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

S.  1S9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten). 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1595,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  income  tax '  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Development  Fund. 

S.  1706 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1706,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
better  protect  against  interstate  trans- 
port of  pollutants,  to  control  existing 
and  new  sources  of  acid  deposition, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  18S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1854.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  nation- 
al research  service  awards. 

S.  1961 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1961,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  energy  tax  credits  for 
equipment  used  aboard  or  installed  on 
fishing  vessels. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
127,  a  joint  resolution  to  grant  official 
recognition  to  the  international  ballet 
competition. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator    from    New    Hampshire    (Mr. 


Humphrey)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  137,  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  preserve  the  right  to  life. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 253,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  "National 
Circle  K  Week". 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  36  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  261,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  not 
impose  import  fees  on  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products. 

AMENDBCENT  NO.  1342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Montsuia  (Mr.  Baucus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  1242  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  S.  1758,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  exempt  the 
private  noncommercial  recording  of 
copyrighted  works  on  video  recorders 
from  copyright  infringement. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 59— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATIVE  TO  TAX- 
EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger, Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
SCHMITT.  Mr.  TSONGAS,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Eagleton,  and 
Mr.  Biden)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Con.  Res.  59 

Whereas,  the  Congress  provided  the  legis- 
lative basis  for  denying  tax  exemptions  to 
private  schools  that  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race  when  it  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Whereas,  in  1971.  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  stated  in  Green 
v.  Connolly  that:  "The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provisions  on  charitable  exemptions 
and  deductions  must  be  construed  to  avoid 
frustrations  of  Federal  policy.  Under  the 
conditions  of  today  they  can  no  longer  be 
construed  so  as  to  provide  to  private  schools 
operated  on  a  racially  discriminatory 
premise  the  support  of  the  exemptions  and 
deductions  which  Federal  tax  law  affords  to 
charitable  organizations  and  their  spon- 
sors,"  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  affirmed  that  decision. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  since  1970  to  deny 
the  benefits  of  tax-exempt  status  and  de- 
ductibility of  contributions  to  racially  dis- 
criminatory private  schools. 


Therefore  be  it  resolved.  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  current  Federal  law  clear- 
ly authorizes  and  requires  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  deny  tax  exempt  sutus  and 
deductibility  of  contributions  to  private 
schools  that  practice  racial  discrimination. 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
current resolution  I  am  submitting 
today,  along  with  Senators  Duren- 
berger and  MoYNiHAN  and  26  other  co- 
sponsors  will  put  the  Congress  firmly 
on  record  against  tax-exempt  status 
for  private  schools  that  practice  racial 
discrimination.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion states  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  current  Federal  law  clearly  au- 
thorizes and  requires  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  deny  tax-exempt 
status  and  deductibility  of  contribu- 
tions to  private  schools  that  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  Reagan  administration's  confus- 
ing policy  reversals  of  the  last  few 
weeks  on  this  issue  have  been  unfortu- 
nate and  unnecessary.  The  administra- 
tion has  demonstrated  an  incredible 
insensitivity,  not  only  to  the  law,  but 
to  the  progress  made  on  civil  rights  in 
this  Nation  over  the  last  20  years,  and 
more  important,  to  the  fundamental 
values  which  have  been  the  founda- 
tion for  such  progress.  The  new  stat- 
ute which  President  Reagan  has  now 
proposed  only  adds  to  the  confusion 
and  insensitivity. 

Current  Federal  law  is  clear.  As  the 
U.S.  Conmiission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
pointed  out,  the  Constitution,  title  rv 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  authorize, 
indeed  require  the  IRS  to  deny  tax- 
exempt  status  to  private  schools  which 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  courts  have  already  interpreted 
Federal  law  in  this  manner.  In  1971 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  stated  in  Green  against 
Connally: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provisions  on 
charitable  exemptions  and  deductions  must 
be  construed  to  avoid  frustrations  of  Feder- 
al policy.  Under  the  conditions  of  today 
they  can  no  longer  be  construed  so  as  to 
provide  to  private  schools  operated  on  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  premise  the  support  of 
the  exemptions  and  deductions  which  Fed- 
eral tax  law  affords  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  their  sponsors. 

The  decision  in  Green  has  been  af- 
firmed by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Racial  discrimination  has  no  place  in 
American  society.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  moral  obligation  to  use 
whatever  sanctions  are  available  to 
condemn  it.  The  Federal  Government 
already  has  the  legal  authority  to 
insure  that  such  discrimination  is  not 
financially  subsidized  through  the  tax 
code.  The  concurrent  resolution  we 
are  introducing  today  reaffirms  Con- 
gress recognition  and  strong  support 
for  the  legal  authority  which  already 
exists  to  fight  such  discrimination.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  making 
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this  important  statement  by  cospon- 
soring  the  concurrent  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  submitting  tiiis  concur- 
rent resolution  to  empiiasize  our 
l>elief— as  legislators— ttiat  the  legisla- 
tive policy  Congress  established  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  compels  the 
denial  of  tax-exempt  status  to  private 
schools  that  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race. 

The  issue  here  is  one  of  privilege. 
not  one  of  right.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment certainly  caimot  restrict  the 
right  of  private  or  religious  institu- 
tions to  espouse  whatever  doctrines 
they  choose.  But  a  tax  exemption  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right.  It  is  fully  proper 
for  Government  to  condition  access  to 
that  privilege  on  compliance  with  pri- 
mary national  policies,  such  as  the 
policy  of  nondiscrimination.  Tax- 
exempt  status  is  often  critical  to  the 
survival  of  private  educational  institu- 
tions, and  this  policy  has  traditionally 
been  one  of  the  Federal  Government's 
most  powerful  levers  to  combat  dis- 
crimination in  education.  As  a  Repub- 
licsui,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
policy  was  first  initiated  by  a  Republi- 
can administration. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  President's 
concern  that  the  IRS  not  act  as  an  un- 
elected  legislature  in  determining  na- 
tional policy.  Yet  as  I  have  analyzed 
past  statutes  and  existing  case  law,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  the  legal 
basis  for  these  denials  comes  not  from 
IRS  decisions,  but  from  the  legislative 
policy  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  That  act  spe- 
cifically states  that: 

No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  recognized  the 
impact  of  that  policy  on  the  tax  code 
when  it  held  in  Green  against  Connal- 
ly  that: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provisions  on 
charitable  exemptions  and  deductions  must 
be  construed  to  avoid  fnutratlons  of  Feder- 
al policy.  Under  the  conditions  of  today 
they  can  no  longer  be  construed  so  as  to 
provide  to  private  schools  operated  on  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  premise  the  support  of 
the  exemptions  and  deductions  which  Fed- 
eral tax  law  affords  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  their  sponsors. 

The  Green  decision  was  later  af- 
firmed by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  point  of  this  Judicial  and  legisla- 
tive history  is  simple:  The  IRS  has  not 
been  establishing  legislative  policy.  It 
has  been  implementing  a  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  and  enforced 
by  the  courts  for  nearly  two  decades. 

I  recognize  that  implementation  of 
any  policy  of  this  nature  requires  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
difficult  value  Judgments.  But  they 
are  not  dissimilar  to  the  types  of  judg- 


ment the  Department  malces  in  other 
tax  policy  areas,  and  the  Department 
has  functioned  ably  under  this  re- 
quirement for  more  than  a  decade.  No 
matter  how  carefully  we  restate  or  re- 
codify that  policy,  IRS  will  still  be 
forced  to  make  similar  value  judg- 
ments as  it  applies  the  new  language 
to  varying  fact  situations.  On  balance, 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  enforc- 
ing such  requirements  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  negative  impact  of 
abandoning  the  enforcement  effort. 

I  intend  to  listen  with  great  care  to 
the  arguments  raised  on  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  during  Finance  Commit- 
tee hearings.  But  with  this  concurrent 
resolution,  I  want  to  make  clear  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  no  "hiatus" 
within  which  institutions  practicing 
discrimination  can  qualify  for  tax- 
exempt  status.  And  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  need  to  be  absolutely  certain 
that  any  legislation  brought  before 
the  committee  be  at  least  as  abroad  as 
the  protection  provided  under  current 
law. 

Racial  attitudes  are  precisely  what 
the  term  implies— attitudes.  And  Gov- 
ernment is  the  ultimate  reflection  of 
the  attitudes  of  society.  Any  retreat 
from  the  policies  established  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  would  reflect 
the  wrong  attitude,  and  would  send 
the  wrong  message  to  millions  of 
Americans.  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
the  Congress  or  the  President  would 
accept  retreat. 

I  urge  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  cosponsoring  this  concurrent 
resolution,  so  there  will  be  no  doubt 
left  in  the  public  mind  on  where  this 
body  stands.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
find  myself,  for  the  first  time  since  my 
election  to  the  Senate,  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  introducing  legislation  that 
was  never  necessary,  should  never 
have  become  necessary,  and  would  not 
be  necessary,  were  it  not  for  the  ad- 
ministration decision  of  January  8,  to 
reverse  a  decade  old  Federal  policy  of 
denying  tax-exempt  status  to  private 
schools  that  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race.  And  while  I  welcomed  the 
President's  statement  of  January  12, 
that  the  granting  of  tax-exempt  status 
to  discriminatory  private  schools  is 
contrary  to  national  policy,  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  certain  matters  of  law 
and  public  policy  which  by  virtue  of 
their  importance  to  the  country  were 
settled  long  ago.  And  should  remain 
settled.  Such  is  clearly  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  national  policy  against 
racial  discrimination  in  education. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  feel 
a  personal  stake  in  this  matter.  I  was 
cotmselor  to  the  President  in  1970 
when  the  original  decision  was  made 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
schools  with  racially  discriminatory 
policies  could  not  qualify  for  tax- 
exempt  status.  Throughout  the  spring 
and  early  $ummer  of  that  year  I  par- 


ticipated in  a  series  of  meetings  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Treasury's  decision.  It 
was  the  right  decision  both  as  to 
policy  and  law  and  it  should  remain.  It 
was  upheld  in  the  1971  Federal  court 
decision.  Green  against  Conally,  and 
was  affirmed  later  that  year  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  presently  drafted 
bars  the  granting  of  tax-exempt  status 
to  racially  discriminatory  private 
schools.  That  policy  accurately  re- 
flects the  requirement  that  a  private 
school,  in  order  to  meet  the  common 
law  definition  of  a  charity,  must  not 
operate  in  manner  contrary  to  well-es- 
tablished national  policy. 

That  the  elimination  of  racial  dis- 
crimination is  a  fundamental  national 
goal  is  without  question.  It  is  clear 
now,  as  it  was  in  1970,  that  racial  dis- 
crimination in  education  offends 
against  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  as  declared  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  seminal  decision  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  and  in  nu- 
merous subsequent  decisions.  As 
public  policy  it  is  embodied  in  Federal 
statutes,  perhaps  the  most  notable 
being  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  President 
has  found  it  necessary  to  submit  legis- 
lation to  Congress  to  embody  what,  in 
my  view,  is  already  a  matter  well  set- 
tled by  not  only  the  courts,  but  by 
Congress.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  were  direct- 
ed to  continue  to  enforce  the  policy 
announced  in  1970  to  deny  tax-exempt 
status  to  racially  discriminatory  pri- 
vate schools.  I  am  also  concerned  that 
the  recent  actions  by  the  administra- 
tion have  done  a  disservice  and  will 
perhaps  be  shown  to  have  done  serious 
hsirm  to  the  whole  of  private  educa- 
tion. Organizations  such  as  the  Coun- 
cil for  American  Private  Education 
(CAPE),  and  the  United  States  Catho- 
lic Conference,  which  together  repre- 
sent almost  all  of  private  elementary 
and  secondary  education  have  stead- 
fastly opposed  racial  discrimination. 
Indeed,  CAPE,  which  represents  about 
85  percent  of  private  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  has  denounced 
the  administration  decisions  to  grant 
tax-exempt  status  to  discriminatory 
private  schools.  Furthermore,  for 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have  long 
supported  legislation  designed  to 
assure  that  students  enrolled  in  non- 
public schools  receive  their  fair  share 
of  the  Federal  resources  devoted  to 
education,  the  administration  decision 
will  have  made  our  task  more  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  this  long-settled 
matter  should  remain  settled.  The 
Congress  should  go  on  record.  And 
this  concurrent  resolution  should  be 
promptly  agreed  to. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
CAPE'S  statement  of  January  11,  1982, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CAPE   Denounces   Administration   Rever- 
sal    OF     Tax-Exemption     for     I*rivate 

Schools 

The  Council  for  American  Private  Educa- 
tion, representing  organizations  which 
enroll  nearly  85  percent  of  private  school 
students,  deeply  regrets  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  abandon  the  government's 
policy  of  denying  tax-exempt  status  to  pri- 
vate schools  and  other  private  institutions 
which  practice  racial  discrimination.  We 
find  this  a  highly  regressive  step  with  seri- 
ous implications  for  the  future  of  private 
schools  and  of  American  education. 

The  member  organizations  of  CAPE,  the 
major  denominational  and  secular  school  or- 
ganizations In  the  country,  have  long  op- 
posed racial  discrimination  in  private  educa- 
tion. It  is  significant  that  the  Packwood- 
Moynihan  Tuition  Tax  Credit  Bill,  of  deep 
current  concern  to  private  education,  con- 
tains specific  language  prohibiting  racial 
discrimination  in  schools.  We  are  firmly  of 
the  mind  that  no  school  should  be  able  to 
flout  the  law  of  the  land  and  most  particu- 
larly where  human  rights  and  dignity  are  at 
stake. 

We  will  now  work  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  every  possible  way  to  legislatively 
redress  this  action  and  will  take  part,  as  ap- 
propriate, in  relevant  court  actions  toward 
the  same  end.« 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  this  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
current  Federal  law  clearly  authorizes 
and  requires  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  deny  tax  exempt  status  to 
private  schools  that  practice  racial  dis- 
crimination. As  the  resolution  states, 
this  conclusion  has  been  affirmed  by 
our  Nation's  highest  court. 

The  administration's  attempt  to  re- 
verse national  policy  on  this  issue 
cannot  hold  up  under  the  law.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  former  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Tax  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  his  special  assistant,  recent- 
ly printed  in  the  Washington  Post, 
sums  up  the  situation:  It  is  not  tax 
policy,  it  is  the  law,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  15,  1982] 
It's  Not  Tax  Policy.  It's  the  Law 

Until  a  year  ago,  we  were  responsible  for 
establishing  tax  litigation  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  presenting  to  the  federal 
courts  the  government's  position  with  re- 
spect to  federal  tax  exemptions  for  racially 
discriminatory  schools.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  reasons  this  administration 
is  giving  for  allowing  tax -exemption  benefits 
to  such  schools  with  the  holdings  of  our 
courts.  The  career  officers  of  Treasury  and 
Justice  who  watched  the  development  of 
the  law  on  this  point  during  the  last  decade 
must  have  been  astounded  to  read  the 
Treasury      Department's      pronouncement 


that  "the  language  .  .  .  and  legislative  histo- 
ry [of  the  pertinent  statute]  provide  no  sup- 
port for "  prohibition  of  tax  exemptions  to 
such  schools.  Since  the  three-Judge  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  decision  in  Green  v.  Connolly  in 
1971.  which  was  subsequently  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  federal  appellate 
courts  have  held  unanimously  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  forbids  extension  of 
tax-exemption  benefits  to  racially  discrimi- 
natory schools.  This  principle  has  been  re- 
spected in  at  least  the  past  three  adminis- 
trations, not  as  expedient  policy  conforma- 
ble to  current  politics  but  as  a  rule  of  law  to 
be  obeyed.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Richmond,  speaking  through  two  three- 
Judge  panels  last  year,  restated  this  princi- 
ple, observing  that  allowing  exemptions  for 
segregated  schools  would  "tear  [the  tax 
statutes]  from  their  roots."  As  recently  as 
October  1981,  Justice  Department  attorneys 
filed  a  memorandum  in  the  Supreme  Court 
supporting  these  decisions. 

The  reported  statement  of  White  House 
stxjiiesman  David  Gergen  that  the  decision 
to  allow  tax  exemptions  for  racially  dis- 
criminatory schools  was  taken  "on  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  Justice  and 
Treasury  officials"  Is  credible  only  If  we  are 
to  understand  the  "officials"  to  be  recent 
political  appointees  unfamiliar  with  the  po- 
sitions of  their  legal  staffs  and  we  submit, 
the  clear  voice  of  the  law. 

Our  president's  suggestion  that  this  policy 
change  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  IRS 
from  "govem[lng]  by  administrative  flat" 
seems  disingenuous.  The  allowance  of  tax 
exemptions  to  racially  discriminatory 
schools  In  violation  of  the  congressional  en- 
actments as  interpreted  by  the  courts  is 
Itself  a  flagrant  example  of  administrative 
flat.  Obeying  the  law  Is  not,  as  the  president 
Implied,  "exercising  powers  that  the  Consti- 
tution assigns  to  the  Congress."  It  is,  rather, 
the  duty  of  every  executive  branch  official. 
M.  Carr  Ferguson. 

New  York. 

Leonard  J.  Henzkx,  Jr. 

Annandaix.* 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  set  civil 
rights  back  to  the  days  of  Plessy 
against  Ferguson  (1896)— when  whites 
had  the  legal  right  to  keep  blacks  sep- 
arate and  unequal.  On  January  8,  the 
administration  announced  that  the 
IRS  would  no  longer  deny  tax  exempt 
status  to  racially  segregated  schools. 
This  raised  the  flag  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  reversed  12  years  of  nation- 
al policy. 

It  meant  that  the  Government 
would  grant  exempt  status;  that  is,  in- 
direct subsidies,  to  more  than  100  pri- 
vate and  religious  schools  that  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race.  The 
IRS  would  follow  this  new  policy  until 
the  Congress  forced  it  to  stop. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Justice  De- 
partment informed  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  Treasury  Department 
no  longer  had  any  dispute  with  two 
schools  whose  claim  to  tax-exempt 
status  was  the  subject  to  a  pending 
case.  In  essence,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment asked  the  High  Court  to  vacate 
the  case  as  moot.  This  was  a  total 
turnaround.  Last  September,  the  De- 
partment had  argued  the  exact  oppo- 
site before  the  Supreme  Court.  At  that 


time,  they  made  the  case  against  tax- 
exempt  status  for  racially  segregated 
schools  based  on  the  Government's 
commitment  to  the  eradication  of 
racial  discrimination  in  education. 
They  said  it  was  manifested  in  the 
Constitution,  in  Federal  statutes,  and 
in  national  policy  prohibiting  public 
subsidy  of  racially  discriminatory  edu- 
cational institutions. 

The  two  schools  are  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity in  Greenville,  S.C,  and  Golds- 
boro  Christian  Schools  in  Goldsboro. 
N.C.  Both  institutions  have  denied  ad- 
mission to  blacks  on  religious  grounds. 
Bob  Jones  University  did  open  its 
doors  to  black  students  10  years  ago. 
but  few  attend.  Those  who  do  must 
conform  to  the  university  policy  that 
states  the  interracial  dating  or  mar- 
riage is  forbidden  by  the  Bible. 

This  announcement  was  hailed  by 
fundamentalist  religious  schools,  lead- 
ers of  the  religious  right,  and  many 
conservative  politicians.  But  it 
brought  a  barrage  of  criticism  not  only 
from  the  civil  rights  community,  but 
from  public  officials  of  both  parties. 
And  it  generated  a  groundswell  of 
public  protest. 

On  January  12.  President  Reagan 
faced  reality.  He  announced  that  he 
would  propose  legislation  to  outlaw 
tax  exemptions  for  segregated  schools. 
Four  days  after  opening  the  door  to 
discrimination,  he  was  forced  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  close  it. 

The  President's  explanations  have 
been  flimsy.  He  said  that  this  policy 
should  be  decided  by  Congress— not 
the  IRS.  He  claimed  that  his  goal  all 
along  was  congressional  action  to  bar 
tax  exemption  to  schools  that  practice 
racial  discrimination,  so  that  "for  the 
first  time  that  will  be  the  law  of  the 
land." 

The  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  The 
Supreme  Court  and  all  Federal  ap- 
peals courts  that  have  considered  the 
issue  have  ruled  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready outlawed  such  tax  exemptions 
for  institutions  that  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

It  was  a  dozen  years  ago  that  the 
IRS  issued  its  regulation  denying  tax- 
exempt  status  to  racially  segregated 
schools.  This  action  was  upheld  in  the 
case  of  Green  against  Connally,  and 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
case,  brought  by  black  taxpayers  and 
their  children  in  Mississippi,  was  based 
on  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  In  his  decision.  Judge  Harold  Le- 
venthal  wrote  that  the  black  children 
were  "entitled  to  a  declaration  of 
relief  on  an  enduring,  permanent 
basis,  not  on  a  basis  that  could  be 
withdrawn  with  a  shift  in  the  tides  of 
administration,  or  changing  percep- 
tions of  sound  discretion." 

Judge  Leventhal  anticipated  that 
the  issue  might  become  controversial 
He  sought  to  head  off  confusion.  He 
wrote: 
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To  obviate  any  possible  confusion  the 
court  is  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  laying 
down  a  special  rule  for  schools  located  in 
Mississippi.  The  underlying  principle  is 
broader,  and  Is  applicable  to  schools  outside 
Mississippi. 

But  the  President  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  this  and  other  similar  decisions. 
He  claims  there  is  "no  basis  in  the 
law"  for  what  the  IRS  has  done  for  12 
years  under  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations.  In  fact,  the  IRS 
has  been  following  the  law  as  mandat- 
ed by  the  Federal  courts. 

Now  the  administration  has  come  up 
with  legislation  to  forbid  tax  exemp- 
tions for  segregated  private  schools.  At 
the  same  time  it  grants  exemptions  to 
two  institutions  while  congressional 
action  on  the  proposed  legislation  is 
pending.  This  leaves  the  administra- 
tion saying  no  to  segregated  private 
schools  in  principle,  while  saying  yes 
to  Bob  Jones  University  and  Golds- 
boro  Christian  Schools  in  practice. 
They  are  saying  yes  to  segregation 
with  our  tax  dollars— at  least  until 
Congress  acts. 

The  President  has  taken  a  long-set- 
tled area  of  the  law,  reversed  it  by  ex- 
ecutive fiat,  and  then  invited  Congress 
to  restore  the  status  quo.  If  Congress 
passes  legislation  but  does  not  make  it 
retroactive  to  the  1970  IRS  regulation, 
these  two  schools  will  receive  an  eco- 
nomic windfall.  They  will  have  been 
exempt  from  Federal  income,  social  se- 
curity, and  unemployment  taxes. 
Their  donors  will  have  deducted  their 
payments  on  income  tax  forms  as 
charitable  contributions.  This  would 
be  the  most  blatant  form  of  govern- 
ment sponsorship  of  segregated  acade- 
mies. It  would  subsidize  the  color  line 
drawn  at  the  door  of  institutions  that 
have  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  race 
since  1970. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government 
cannot  promote  racial  discrimination 
in  any  form.  It  cannot  be  a  silent  part- 
ner in  so  many  cases  like  that  of  Say- 
rtne  Cotten,  a  black  Goldsboro  police 
officer.  She  did  not  know  about  that 
the  admissions  policy  at  Goldsboro 
Christian  when  she  brought  in  her 
young  son,  Charles,  to  register  last 
summer.  Rev.  Donald  Tice,  chairman 
of  the  school's  board  of  trustees  and 
pastor  of  the  sponsoring  church,  ex- 
plained that  the  school  did  not  admit 
blacks.  Reverend  Tice  expressed  his 
sympathy  and  the  hope  that  she 
should  understand.  Mrs.  Cotten  did 
not  understand.  She  said: 

I  asked  how  they  could  call  this  a  Chris- 
tian school  and  be  segregated.  I  was  very 
hurt.  I  had  never  been  so  humiliated  in  my 
life. 

It  is  time  to  stand  against  the  humil- 
iation of  Americans  like  Sayrine 
Cotten.  It  is  time  that  racially  segre- 
gated private  academies  realize  that 
they  cannot  operate  contrary  to  estab- 
lished public  policy  on  racial  nondis- 
crimination at  taxpayers'  expense.  It 
is  time  that  the  Reagan  administra- 


tion wake  up  and  realize  that  the 
public  will  not  tolerate  a  retreat  on 
social  justice. 

President  Reagan  has  tried  to  define 
this  as  a  procedural  issue— and  he 
admits  only  to  handling  it  clumsily.  He 
protests  that  his  administration  sup- 
ports equal  justice,  but  I  suggest  that 
the  gentlemen  protests  too  much. 

President  Reagan  has  deemphasized 
civil  rights  generally  and  attacked  af- 
firmative action  in  particular.  He  has 
cut  the  budget  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  He 
wants  to  water  down  a  10-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  already 
passed  by  the  House.  His  record  is  all 
too  clear. 

Mr.  President,  current  Federal  law 
clearly  authorizes  and  requires  the 
IRS  to  deny  tax-exempt  status  and  de- 
ductibility of  contributions  to  private 
schools  that  practiced  racial  discrimi- 
nation. Therefore,  I  am  please  to  be  an 
original  coeponsor  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  which  underscores  this.  To 
pursue  legislation  at  this  time  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  judiciary.  This  is  no  time 
to  reopen  a  question  that  has  been  set- 
tled long  ago.* 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  reaffirm  the  law  and 
policy  denying  Federal  tax  exemptions 
for  private  schools  that  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race. 

I  am  astounded  that  this  reaffirma- 
tion has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  decision  to 
disregard  18  years  of  law  and  an  11- 
year  history  of  judicial  opinions.  Con- 
gress made  its  abhorrence  of  any  Gov- 
ernment support  for  segregation  clear 
when  it  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
the  law  of  the  land  that  tax  exemp- 
tions must  be  withheld  from  private 
schools  that  practice  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

In  1971,  the  courts  upheld  the  Con- 
gress position  when  the  U.S.  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
Green  against  Connolly  ruled  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  granting  chari- 
table exemptions  and  deductions  must 
not  frustrate  Federal  policy.  The  court 
specifically  ordered  such  exemptions 
be  denied  to  private  schools  that  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race.  That 
order  was  subsequently  affirmed  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Two  U.S.  ap- 
pellate courts  have  followed  the  Green 
decision.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, under  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  and 
Carter,  consistently  enforced  that 
policy  as  they  are  required  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
question  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  It 
is  dictated  by  the  Constitution,  by  fun- 
damental fairness,  and  by  America's 
longstanding  commitment  to  racial 
equality.  Any  other  policy  is  unaccept- 
able. 
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Yet  the  Reagan  administration  has 
unjustifiably  challenged  both  the 
status  of  the  law  and  the  validity  of 
the  policy.  On  January  8,  1982,  the 
Treasury  Department  announced  that 
the  IRS  would  grant  tax  exemptions 
to  two  private  schools  that  exclude 
students  on  the  basis  of  their  race. 
This  surprising  announcement  ignited 
a  wave  of  protest  that  the  administra- 
tion's action  was  an  explicit  endorse- 
ment of  racial  discrimination.  In  the 
wake  of  strong,  widespread  public  ob- 
jection to  this  decision,  the  adminis- 
tration said  its  new  policy  should  not 
be  construed  to  sanction  segregation. 
They  believe  they  have  uncovered  an 
inadequacy  in  the  existing  law  which 
was  overlooked  by  three  other  Presi- 
dents, their  Attorneys  General,  and  a 
host  of  Federal  judges,  including  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
To  remedy  this  alleged  inadequacy, 
the  President  has  proposed  new  legis- 
lation giving  the  IRS  express  author- 
ity to  deny  tax-exempt  status  to  pri- 
vate schools  with  racially  discrimina- 
tory practices. 

This  new  legislation  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  confusing.  The  law  and  policy 
against  granting  tax  exemptions  to 
such  schools  are  clear.  Accordingly, 
the  President  should  instead  direct 
the  IRS  to  exercise  the  ample  author- 
ity it  already  has  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  deny  tax  ex- 
emptions to  private  schools  that  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race.  And  the 
IRS  should  continue  to  enforce  exist- 
ing law.  That  is  the  intent  of  this  con- 
current resolution.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  con- 
current resolution  being  submitted 
today.  The  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

Current  Federal  law  clearly  authorizes 
and  requires  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  deny  tax-exempt  status  and  deductibility 
of  contributions  to  private  schools  that 
practice  racial  discrimination. 

The  occasion  for  submitting  this 
concurrent  resolution  is  President 
Reagan's  reversal  of  the  decade-long 
IRS  policy  of  denying  tax-exempt 
status  to  private  schools  that  racially 
discriminate.  Shortly  after  this  rever- 
sal, I  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
circulated  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  in 
which  we  urged  Senators  to  cosponsor 
legislation  which  we  intended  to  intro- 
duce to  continue  the  IRS  policy  of  de- 
nying such  exemptions.  We  also  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  urging  him 
to  insist  that  the  IRS  continue  its 
policy  of  denying  tax-exempt  status  to 
these  schools  until  Congress  could  act. 

We  are  submitting  this  concurrent 
resolution  instead  of  legislation  for 
several  reasons.  First,  civil  rights 
groups,  including  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  are  adamantly  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  any  legislation 
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concerning  the  tax-exempt  status  for 
private  schools.  As  they  correctly 
point  out,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
provides  the  legislative  authority  for 
denying  tax  exemptions  to  private 
schools  that  racially  discriminate. 
Moreover,  introducing  legislation 
would  establish  a  bad  precedent:  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enact  specific  legisla- 
tion to  cover  every  conceivable  form  of 
racial  discrimination. 

Second,  it  may  be  difficult  to  pass 
legislation  without  restrictive  or  weak- 
ening amendments  being  added.  The 
Ashbrook  and  Doman  amendments 
which  restrict  IRS  tax-exempt  en- 
forcement authority  illustrate  this 
danger.  The  concurrent  resolution, 
while  avoiding  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  legislative  process,  will  allow  Con- 
gress to  clearly  express  its  strong  sup- 
port for  the  longstanding  IRS  policy 
which  is  based  on  current  law. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
deplorable  way  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration handled  the  tax-exempt  issue. 

Succinctly,  I  think  the  question  of 
the  IRS  making  "social  policy"  is  a  red 
herring.  This  precise  issue  was  re- 
solved in  1971  by  the  three- judge  dis- 
trict court  in  Green  against  Connally. 
The  decision  was  subsequently  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court.  Since 
1971  the  IRS  policy  has  been  to  deny 
tax-exempt  status  to  private  schools 
that  racially  discriminate. 

There  is  a  far  more  plausible  expla- 
nation for  the  President's  reversal  of 
IRS  tax-exempt  policy.  It  was  a  con- 
cession to  supporters  of  Bob  Jones 
University,  Goldsboro  Christian 
Schools,  and  other  private  and  reli- 
gious schools  that  have  been  denied 
tax-exempt  status.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  while  the  President  flip-flopped 
on  the  tax-exemption  policy,  these  two 
schools  were  able  to  obtain  their  long- 
denied  tax-exempt  status  despite  the 
fact  that  their  cases  were  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  Moreover, 
it  appears  that  legislation  which  is 
being  proposed  by  the  administration 
would  not  deprive  the  two  schools  of 
their  tax-exempt  status. 

This  explanation  appears  even  more 
plausible  in  light  of  the  insensitivity  of 
this  administration  toward  blacks  who, 
not  so  incidentally,  stood  to  lose  the 
most  by  the  F»resident's  initial  reversal 
of  IRS  policy.  Examples  of  this  insen- 
sitivity include  the  administration's 
budget  cuts,  which  have  hit  blacks  the 
hardest,  and  the  administration's  lack 
of  support  for  the  version  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Bill  which  passed  the 
House  with  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support. 

To  conclude,  I  hope  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  being  submitted  today 
will  help  to  favorably  resolve  the  tax- 
exempt  issue.  I  also  hope  that  the 
matter  will  serve  to  make  the  admin- 
stration  more  sensitive  to  the  rights  of 


our  black  and  minority  citizens  in  the 
future.* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  joined  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  in  cosponsoring  this  con- 
current resolution.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  appropriate  means  of  assuring 
that  the  longtime  practice  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  denying  tax- 
exempt  status  to  private  schools  with 
racially  discriminatory  policies,  is  rein- 
stated quickly,  and  that  any  doubts  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  IRS  to  do  so 
are  laid  to  rest. 

As  the  concurrent  resolution  clearly 
states,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  not 
only  provides  the  authority  for  deny- 
ing tax-exempt  status  to  schools  with 
racially  discriminatory  policies,  but  re- 
quires such  a  denial.  Senator  Hart,  by 
utilizing  the  vehicle  of  a  concurrent 
resolution,  has  given  us  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  ratify  the  actions  of  the  courts  in 
liberally  construing  the  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  is 
my  hope  that.  In  doing  so,  we  may 
avoid  future  misunderstandings  of 
congressional  intent  which  serve  only 
to  arouse,  unnecessarily  in  my  views, 
the  concerns  of  many  of  our  citizens 
over  the  breadth  of  Congress  commit- 
ment to  civil  rights. 

I  have  received  several  letters  from 
constituents  who  oppose  the  IRS  prac- 
tice on  the  grounds  that  it  is  an  inva- 
sion of  first  amendment  rights,  that  is, 
freedom  of  religion.  I  disagree.  The 
denial  of  tax-exempt  status  does  not  in 
any  way  Interfere  with  or  prohibit  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  The  schools 
which  are  affected  by  this  policy  may 
still  practice  their  racially  discrimina- 
tory policies,  abhorrent  as  they  may 
be  to  others,  but  if  they  choose  to  con- 
tinue those  policies,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  subsidize  them. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Hart  for 
submitting  this  concurrent  resolution 
so  that  we  in  the  Senate  can  restate 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  expedi- 
tiously and  unequivocally.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 60-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION DISAPPROVING  PRO- 
POSED FTC  USED  CAR  RULE 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

S.  Con.  Res.  60 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  I  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  final  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  the  trade  regulation  rule  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles, 
which  final  rule  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  28.  1982. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  disapproval  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  proposed  rule  pertaining 


to  the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles 
which  was  submitted  to  Congress 
today. 

This  proposed  rule  is  identical  to  the 
proposed  rule  which  was  submitted  to 
Congress  last  session  by  the  FTC,  and 
my  resolution  of  disapproval  is  identi- 
cal to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
33,  which  I  introduced  in  response 
thereto  with  45  cosponsors  last  Sep- 
tember. 

The  basis  for  this  disapproval  con- 
current resolution,  or  legislative  veto, 
is  the  PTC  Improvements  Act  of  1980 
which  requires  that  every  trade  regu- 
lation rule  promulgated  by  the  FTC 
must  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  leg- 
islative review  before  becoming  effec- 
tive. 

The  statute  further  specifies  that 
the  Congress  must  act  to  disapprove 
such  proposals,  within  90  legislative 
days— but  should  the  session  end 
before  the  90  days  have  passed,  the 
proposed  rule  t>ecomes  inoperative. 

Although  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 33  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  on  December  10  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  4,  the  Congress  ad- 
journed last  session  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  90-day  period  without  taking 
action  on  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. Although  the  statute  does  not  re- 
quire the  resubmission  of  a  disapprov- 
al concurrent  resolution  In  Congress, 
and  while  I  believe  it  can  reasonably 
be  maintained  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  33  is  still  operative,  I  am 
submitting  the  current  disapproval 
resolution  to  insure  that  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Senate  has  the  op- 
portunity to  readily  address  this  issue. 

There  is  evidence  of  considerable  op- 
position to  the  proposed  rule  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  with  over  200  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year.  The  FTC,  however,  has 
chosen  to  resubmit  the  proposal  based 
upon  their  interpretation  that  the 
1980  statute  requires  resubmission  in 
the  current  session. 

With  the  resubmission  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion, the  Congress  will  have  ample 
time— 90  legislative  days— to  dispose  of 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  the 
point  clear  that  I  do  not  oppose  the 
regulation  of  the  used  car  market.  The 
consumer  should  be  protected  in  areas 
of  safety  and  serviceability.  However, 
the  present  PTC  proposal  is  poorly 
drafted  and  overly  broad  in  scope. 

Hearings  held  last  year  in  the 
Senate  brought  forth  testimony  illus- 
trating the  severe  ambiguities  of  the 
proposal.  On  one  hand  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  regulation  would  cost  mil- 
lions of  man-hours  in  paperwork  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  additional  me- 
chanics' wages  in  complying  with  the 
inspection  of  the  52  mandated  items  In 
the   automotive  system,  costs  which 
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would  be  borne  by  the  consumer.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  argued,  the 
forms  the  PTC  requires  to  be  filled 
out  by  auto  dealers  would  give  the 
public  the  false  Illusion  of  an  ironclad 
warranty.  Persuasive  arguments  were 
made  that  dealers  could  hide  behind 
the  PTC  required  document.  Pew 
doubted  that  the  $10,000  penalty  im- 
posed by  the  rule  would  result  in 
adding  much  litigation  to  the  Pederal 
court. 

Porty-flve  colleagues  of  mine  in  the 
Senate  agreed  that  the  used  car  forms 
were  sufficiently  flawed  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  my  concurrent  resolution 
to  disapprove  this  FTC  regulation. 
This  effort  is  the  first  exercise  of  the 
two-House  veto  established  by  the 
Congress  in  1980. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  must  dele- 
gate authority  to  regulatory  agencies. 
The  number  and  complexity  of  issues 
with  which  Congress  must  deal  re- 
quires this.  In  recent  years,  however, 
regulatory  agencies  have  inadvertently 
become  a  fourth  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment over  which  no  one  is  exercis- 
ing effective  control.  Because  of  the 
increasing  frustration  of  Americans 
with  burdensome  redtape  and  regula- 
tions. Congress  has  recently  begun  to 
seriously  reexamine  and  reduce  the 
authority  it  delegates  to  agencies. 
Thus  in  1980,  when  Congress  reau- 
thorized the  FTC,  it  provided  for  a 
means  to  override  its  proposed  rules. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  past 
several  years,  the  Congress  has,  on 
several  occasions,  specifically  warned 
the  FTC  against  intruding  into  the 
area  of  used  car  warranties.  Thus,  the 
ambiguous  regulations  issued  in  Sep- 
tember set  the  stage  for  last  fall's  con- 
gressional confrontation  with  the 
FTC. 

Many  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  disap- 
proval resolution  do  not,  in  fact, 
entirely  oppose  some  regulations  of 
the  used  car  marliet.  The  consumer 
should  be  protected  in  the  areas  of 
safety  and  serviceability.  However,  as  I 
have  noted,  the  present  PTC  proposal 
is  ambiguous  and  overly  broad  in 
scope.  It  should  be  understood  that 
this  proposed  rule  has  three  parts. 
The  first  two,  which  are  reasonable, 
provide  for: 

A  prohibition  against  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  dealer  for  any 
luiown  defects;  and 

The  requirement  that  the  dealer 
make  clear  any  details  regarding  war- 
ranties, or  if  no  warranty  is  being  of- 
fered to  so  state. 

The  third  portion  of  the  rule,  how- 
ever, would  require  the  merchant  to 
affirmatively  inform  the  buyer  of  sus- 
pected, but  undetermined,  defects  in 
52  prescribed  areas.  However,  the  rule 
also  consistently  states  that  the  dealer 
is  not  required  to  inspect  the  car. 
Thus,  a  merchant  is  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  speculating  on  what  defects 
there  might  be.  In  order  to  be  safe,  a 


dealer  would  have  to  give  a  complete 
examination  to  the  entire  automo- 
bile—a costly  procedure.  Such  ambigu- 
ity should  not  be  added  to  the  Federal 
regulations. 

I  believe  there  is  a  consensus  that 
holds  that  dealers  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  misrepresent  the  quality  of 
the  automobile  sold  and  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  require  that  a  dealer  fully 
disclose  the  term  of  his  warranty  and 
his  responsibility  to  provide  repairs. 

These  items  are,  however,  a  far  step 
below  requiring  dealers  to  loolt  for  de- 
fects which  they  do  not  luiow  about. 
To  impose  such  a  requirement  is  a 
drastic  departure  from  current  prac- 
tices. 

To  those  who  question  about  safety 
defects,  it  should  be  noted  that 
present  law,  as  adopted  by  all  States, 
provides  recourse.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code,  the  buyer  is  protected  under  the 
principle  of  implied  warranty— that 
any  items  bought  from  a  merchant  are 
good  for  ordinary  use.  Thus,  the  sto- 
ried unsuspecting  little  old  lady  has  re- 
course if  the  wheel  fadls  off  her  car. 
This  is  the  type  of  defect  that  the 
dealer  should  have  luiown  about 
before  the  sale.  Under  the  terms  of 
such  an  implied  warranty  doctrine, 
most  dealers— if  they  wish  to  stay  in 
business  without  lawsuits— will  look 
for  the  safety  hazards  and  obvious 
serviceability  defects. 

Thus,  many  of  the  problems  which 
this  proposed  rule  seeks  to  address  al- 
ready have  remedies.  Indeed,  many 
States  have  their  individual  inspection 
laws.  Because  of  the  $10,000  fine  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  regulations,  it 
would  appear  that  dealers— to  be 
safe— would  thoroughly  examine  auto- 
mobiles whether  or  not  they  suspected 
defects  in  any  of  the  52  required  areas. 
The  cost  of  such  inspections,  estimat- 
ed to  be  about  $150  per  vehicle,  will,  of 
course,  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Additionally,  great  cost  will  be  borne 
by  the  Government  in  hiring  person- 
nel in  the  FTC  to  screen  claimants 
from  individuals  around  the  country 
and  to  prosecute  their  cases  if  merito- 
rious. 

In  1980,  both  major  political  parties 
pledged  to  curtail  Pederal  regulation. 
The  PTC's  ruling  will  be  a  costly 
burden  upon  business  with  question- 
able benefits  for  the  consumer.  Con- 
gress has  acted  responsibly  in  review- 
ing the  Commission's  work  in  this 
case.  Elected  officials  should  exercise 
their  duty  as  watchdogs  over  the  un- 
elected  bureaucracies.  We  must  not 
hide  behind  a  delegation  of  authority. 
Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  speedy 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution at  hand.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  285— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  THE  RE- 
PORTING DATE  OF  THE  STUDY 
GROUP  ON  THE  COMMEMORA- 
TION OP  THE  U.S.  SENATE  BI- 
CENTENARY 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  285 
Resolved,  That  section  5  of  S.  Res.  381  of 
the  96th  Congress,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  August  1,  1980,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  agree- 
ment to  this  resolution"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  later  than  December  31, 
1982". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  286— 

ORIGINAL      RESOLUTION       AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE   COMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY 
AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  286 
Resolved,  That  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized  by   paragraphs   1   and   8  of   rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1.  1982, 
through  February  28,  1983,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government    department    or    agency    con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  conunittee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,132,840,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  luider 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  287 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1982. 
through  February  28,  1983,  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,267,000,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $30,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $3,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  287— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENT AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Envirorunent  and  I»ublic  Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  288— AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE, SCIENCE.  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Res.  288 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions,  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1982,  through  February  28.  1983,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make , expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 


Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  conunittee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,171,746.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $8,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  289- 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  289 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  nile  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  from  March  1.  1982.  through 
February  28.  1983.  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,273,800,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deemis  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28. 1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  290— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OP 
SENATE  ELECTION  LAW 

GUIDEBOOK  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  290 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  96-45.  entitled 
"Senate  Election  Law  Guidebook",  be  print- 
ed as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  there  be 
printed  eight  hundred  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  291— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
France,  reported  the  following  origi- 
nal resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

S.  Res.  291 

Resolved,  That,  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1982,  through  February  28. 
1983.  In  lU  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,143,000.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28, 1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  292-AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRLATIONS 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  reported  the 
following    original    resolution;    which 
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was    referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  292 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers. 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accoprdance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  rep>orting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1982,  through  February 
28,  1983,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sic.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,785,310,  of  which  (1)  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  aimual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  293— 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  293 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1982,  through  February  28, 
1983,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,685,961  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 


ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  294-AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  294 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  SSVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1982,  through  February  28, 
1983,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  auiy  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$902,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  295— RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING  EX 
PENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  295 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 


thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1982.  through  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1983,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,439,912  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$18,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(0  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shadl  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  296— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  296 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1982.  through 
February  28.  1983.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$4,672,526.  of  Which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $68,725.32  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,500  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  study  or  Investigate— 

(1)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government 


including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management, incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  improper  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  in  transac- 
tions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations.  Individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government;  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporations, 
companies,  or  individuals  or  other  entities 
with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
its  relationships  with  the  public. 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities; 

(3)  syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  or  international  com- 
merce in  furtherance  of  any  transactions 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the 
transactions  occur,  and,  if  so,  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity  of  the 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tities by  whom  such  utilization  is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods, 
techniques,  and  technicalities  are  being 
used  or  employed,  and  whether  or  not  orga- 
nized crime  utilizes  such  interstate  facilities 
or  otherwise  operates  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  the  development  of  corrupting  in- 
fluences in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and 
further,  to  study  and  investigate  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which 
persons  engaged  in  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivities have  infiltrated  into  lawful  business 
enterprise;  and  to  study  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  operations  of 
organized  crime  in  interstate  or  internation- 
al commerce;  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  occurrences  of  such  practices  or 
activities; 

(4)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have 
an  impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety:  including  but 
not  limited  to  investment  fraud  schemes, 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud  and  the  use  of  off-shore  banking  fa- 
cilities to  carry  out  criminal  objectives. 

(5)  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the  peace, 
vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disorder,  insur- 
rection, the  commission  of  crimes  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  the  immediate  and  long- 
standing causes,  the  extent  and  effects  of 
such  occurrences  and  crimes,  and  measures 
necessary  for  their  immediate  and  long- 
range  prevention  and  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  and  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity  within  the  United  States. 

(6)  the  efficiency  ajid  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems; 


(B)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents: 

(C)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(D)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships; 

(7)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  In  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  limited  to,  their  performance  with  re- 
spect to— 

(A)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 

(B)  the  implementation  of  effective 
energy  conservation  measures; 

(C)  the  pricing  of  energy  In  all  forms, 

(D)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(E)  control  of  export  of  scarce  fuels; 

(F)  the  management  of  tax.  import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(G)  maintenance  of  the  independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(H)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities; 

(I)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(J)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(K)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(L)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(8)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  im{>osed  upon  it 
by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1.  1982.  through  February  28.  1983.  is 
authorized,  in  its.  his.  or  their  discretion  (1) 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 
(2)  to  hold  hearings.  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate,  (4) 
to  administer  oaths,  and  (5)  to  take  testimo- 
ny, either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement,  or. 
in  the  case  of  staff  members  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  specif- 
ically authorized  by  the  chairman,  by  depo- 
sition. 


(d)  All  subpenas.  contempt  proceedings, 
and  related  legal  processes  of  the  committee 
and  its  subcommittees  authorized  under  8. 
Res.  361  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  S.  Res.  57  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  first  session,  including 
the  subpena  enforcement  and  contempt  pro- 
ceedings against  William  Cammisano.  are 
authorized  to  continue. 

Sec  4.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

Sec  5.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  297— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  A 
USURY  CEILING 

Mr.  BAUCUS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  297 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  should  impose  a  na- 
tional usury  ceiling  of  10  per  centum  per 

annum. 

UStmy  CEILINGS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  high 
interest  rates  and  inflation  have 
become  a  great  cause  of  fear,  anxiety, 
and  apprehension  to  all  of  us  in  our 
outlook  on  the  economy,  America's 
business  futures,  and  our  own  personal 
lives. 

Daily  we  read  of  another  bankrupt 
company  in  an  already  beleaguered  in- 
dustry, a  troubled  thrift  that  finally 
went  under  after  months  of  strug- 
gling; small  business,  one  after  an- 
other, giving  up  the  toehold  they 
worked  so  hard  to  establish,  fiiuOly 
losing  the  battle  and  shutting  their 
doors  forever. 

Our  deficit  skyrockets,  inflation 
hovers  at  an  unconscionable  rate,  and 
the  stock  market  declines.  The  once 
thriving  housing  and  auto  industries 
have  suffered  greatly. 

We  need  not  look  for  the  answer. 
The  answer  is  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  interest  rates  must  be 
brought  down.  And  they  must  be 
brought  down  now.  We  cannot  allow 
this  terrible  trend  to  continue. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  and  with  the 
heartfelt  hope  that  at  last  in  such  a 
long  while,  high  interest  rates  will  be 
brought  down  to  stay.  I  feel  one  con- 
crete way  of  insuring  this  is  to  place  a 
usury  ceiling  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
agreeing  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  adopt  a 
10-percent  annum  usury  ceiling. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  relating  to  this  subject,  and  my 
reply  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Th*  Park  County 
Dnf  ocRATic  Cdttrai.  Committee. 

Livingston,  Mont 
Senator  Max  Baucus, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Max:  On  October  28,  1981.  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  stating,  "That  a  10%  Feder- 
al Reserve  usury  law  should  be  adopted." 

Please  support  or  introduce  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish this. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Schleicher. 

Chairman. 

December  19.  1981. 
Robert  Schleicher. 
Livingston,  Mont 

Dear  Robert:  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I 
am  deeply  concerned  by  the  effect  of  high 
Interest  rates  upon  Individuals  as  well  as  In- 
dustries. With  inflation  so  high  and  Interest 
rates  hovering  in  the  double  digits,  I  believe 
we  must  be  successful  In  our  attempts  to 
control  inflation  so  that  interest  rates  will 
come  down.  There  is  some  indication  that 
they  may  come  down  at  least  in  the  short 
term,  illustrated  in  part  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  dropping  their  prime  rate  from 
14  to  12  percent  within  the  last  two  months. 

I  voted  for  the  President's  economic  pack- 
age with  the  hope  that  it  will  achieve  those 
objectives,  although  I  do  realize  it  will  taJce 
some  time  and  it  does  have  many  risks  asso- 
ciated with  it.  I've  also  co-sponsored  legisla- 
tion which  urged  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  take  more  account  of  the  economy  In  de- 
termining the  money  supply. 

In  addition,  I  agree  that  we  must  continue 
to  seek  ways  to  lower  interest  rates  and 
think  your  resolution  should  receive  fuU 
consideration  in  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  preparing  legislation 
along  the  lines  you  have  suggested  and  will 
submit  it  with  the  hope  that  it  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter.  I  will 
keep  you  informed  on  this  as  the  situation 
develops.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  you  will 
stay  in  touch. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 


Whereas,  his  selfless  valor  and  heroism  in 
the  face  of  extreme  danger  reflect  the  most 
noble  of  human  qualities  and  instill  in  his 
family.  af«ociates.  Federal  employees,  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  a  feeling  of  great 
pride  and  gratitude:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
honors  and  commends  Martin  L.  Skutnik 
for  his  lif esaving  act  of  heroism. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Martin 
L.  Skutnik. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  298— RESO- 
LUTION HONORING  MARTIN  L. 
SKUTNIK  FOR  HIS  COURA- 
GEOUS BEHAVIOR  IN  THE  AIR- 
CRAFT DISASTER  IN  WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

Mr.   HOLLINGS   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  DoMENici)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  298 

Whereas,  the  tragic  crash  of  a  passenger 
jet  into  the  Potomac  River  on  January  13, 
1982,  caused  the  death  of  seventy-eight  per- 
sons; 

Whereas,  the  Nation's  attention  and  sense 
of  loss  were  focused  on  this  shocking  catas- 
trophe; 

Whereas,  Martin  L.  Skutnik,  an  employee 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  risked 
his  life  by  diving  into  the  river  to  save  a 
drowning  woman  from  certain  death;  and 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  299— DES- 
IGNATING "INTERNATIONAL 
FRANCHISE  DAY" 

Mr.  WBICKER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  299 

Whereas,  the  franchise  method  of  market- 
ing has  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  American  economy  and  has  successfully 
allowed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
business  persons  to  participate  in  marketing 
networks  offering  quality  product  and  serv- 
ice distribution; 

Whereas,  franchising  today  accounts  for 
nearly  one>third  of  all  U.S.  retail  sales, 
spans  more  than  forty  Industries,  and  di- 
rectly employs  some  4.6  million  people; 

Whereas,  franchised  businesses  currently 
enjoy  a  success  rate  better  than  95  percent; 

Whereas,  people  of  all  classes  and  back- 
grounds have  been  provided  economic  op- 
portunities in  starting  their  own  businesses 
through  the  training  and  management  pro- 
grams offered  in  franchising; 

Whereas,  franchising  permits  the  small 
business  person  to  compete  with  large 
chains  which  are  increasingly  dominating 
our  economic  landscape; 

Whereas,  legitimate,  established  fran- 
chises fully  support  and  adhere  to  uniform 
disclosure  laws  to  assure  that  prospective 
franchise  buyers  are  fully  aware  of  their 
rights  and  obligations  before  investing  in  a 
franchise;  and 

Whereas,  franchising  continues  to  expand 
internationally,  effectively  serving  ever 
greater  number  of  people  the  world  over: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  the  President  is  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  4,  1982,  as 
"International  Franchise  Day,"  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
those  who  have  been  served  by  franchising 
throughout  the  free  world  to  celebrate  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to 
declare  May  4,  1982,  as  International 
Franchise  Day. 

Franchising  represents  a  significant 
force  within  the  small  business  com- 
munity and,  indeed,  accounts  for 
nearly  one-third  of  all  retail  sales  in 
the  United  States  today.  Franchised 
sales  of  goods  and  services  will  reach 
$377  billion  by  the  end  of  1981  and 
franchising  directly  employs  some  4.6 
million  people.  The  majority  of  busi- 
ness format  franchise  companies  are 
small,  many  with  fewer  than  50  units. 
It  is  a  way  of  doing  business  for  40  in- 
dustries and  assists  small  business  in 


competing  on  an  equal  footing  with 
big  business. 

Individuals  who  enter  into  franchis- 
ing are  by  and  large  the  small  business 
entrepreneur  whose  desire  is  to  own 
his  own  business.  And  with  the  help  of 
his  franchise  partners  he  overwhelm- 
ingly succeeds  and  stays  in  business. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
has  reported  each  year  since  1971  that 
more  than  96  percent  of  franchisee- 
owned  outlets  have  remained  in  busi- 
ness. The  International  Franchise  As- 
sociation, a  nonprofit  trade  association 
of  franchise  companies,  now  in  its  23d 
year,  recently  surveyed  its  350  mem- 
bers and  found  that  fewer  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  franchised  outlets  of  re- 
spondent companies  had  closed  as  a 
result  of  business  failure. 

Franchising  also  means  opportuni- 
ties in  business  for  minorities.  In  1979, 
minority-owned  business  format  fran- 
chised outlets  increased  in  number  by 
5  percent.  Managerial  training  pro- 
grams, expertise  in  running  a  business, 
and  the  willingness  of  many  franchi- 
sors to  help  their  franchisees  obtain 
loans  has  assisted  persons  without 
substantial  prior  business  experience 
to  join  corporate  America. 

Franchising  has  similarly  enabled 
women  to  advance  their  skills  and 
widen  their  horizons.  In  fields  ranging 
from  accounting  to  automotive  serv- 
ices to  restaurant  management, 
women  are  proving  their  value  and 
competence  to  work  outside  the  home 
and  on  their  own  in  their  own  busi- 
nesses. 

PYanchising  has  sdso  helped  to  im- 
prove the  U,S.  balance  of  trade.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  statistics  show 
that  the  growth  rate  of  foreign  units 
now  exceeds  that  of  domestic  expan- 
sion. The  trend  toward  overseas  ex- 
pansion is  illustrated  by  the  activities 
of  a  number  of  the  member  companies 
of  the  International  Franchise  Asso- 
ciation, 42  percent  of  which  have  re- 
ported that  they  already  franchise 
internationally.  The  clear  indication  is 
that  more  are  plarming  to  do  so  in  the 
near  future. 

The  concrete  benefits  of  franchising 
to  the  businessman,  to  the  consumer, 
and  to  the  country  are  clear.  But  the 
success  of  franchising  means  even 
more  than  this.  It  affirms  that  an  en- 
trepreneurial spirit  and  American 
know-how  are  strongly  enough  en- 
grained in  the  fabric  of  this  country 
that  we  cannot  surmount  the  econom- 
ic challenges  currently  facing  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
recognize  the  benefits  of  franchising. 
Accordingly,  it  is  to  this  end  that  I, 
along  with  my  good  friend,  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  Mr.  Nttnn,  have  intro- 
duced this  resolution  to  request  the 
President  to  designate  May  4,  1982,  as 
"International     Franchise     Day"     to 
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honor  the  significant  contribution  of 
franchising  to  the  American  econo- 
my.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTIX  ON  GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Pro- 
curement will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  "Impact  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Threshold  on  Small  Business  Con- 
struction Contractors,"  on  February  2, 
1982,  in  room  424  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building  at  9:30  a.m.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Kim  Elliott  at  244-3840  or  Bret  Bern- 
hardt at  224-6012. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ADVOCACY  AND  THE  FUTURE 
OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Conunittee's 
Subcommittee  on  Advocacy  and  the 
Future  of  Small  Business  will  conduct 
a  hearing  on  "S.  1947,  a  Bill  to  Im- 
prove Contract  Notices  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily,"  on  February 
17,  1982,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  the  Federal 
Building,  San  Diego.  Calif.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Grace 
Hussie  at  224-3841  or  Kim  Elliott  at 
224-3840. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
conduct  an  oversight  hearing  on 
timber  set-aside  program,  on  February 
19,  1982,  ai  9  a.m.  in  the  Federal  build- 
ing. Hot  Springs,  Ark.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Kim  Elliott 
at  224-3840  or  Alan  Chvotkin  at  224- 
8497. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  conduct  a  hearing 
on  influencing  small  business  invest- 
ment in  enterprise  zones,  on  February 
23,  1982,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  424  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Bob  Wilson  at  224-5175. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION  AND  DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommitee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  held  a  hearing  today 
at  9  a.m.  One  bill  has  been  scheduled 
for  the  hearing:  S.  1887,  introduced  by 
Senator  Danforth  relating  to  the  in- 
stallation of  airbags  in  automobiles. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to 
briefly  explain  the  issue  raised  by  this 
bill.  This  may  help  in  charting  the 
progress  of  tax  legislation  before  the 
Taxation  Subcommittee,  and  to  assure 
greater  public  awareness  of  tax  bills 
coming  up  for  hearings. 


TAX  CREDIT  rOR  INSTALLATION  OP  SAFETY  AIR- 
BAGS  IN  NEW  AUTOMOBILES  AND  EXCISE  TAX 
ON  SALE  OP  NEW  AUTOMOBILES  WITHOUT 
SAPETY  AIRBAGS— S.  ISS? 

PRESENT  LAW 

No  income  tax  credit  is  currently  al- 
lowed for  the  manufacture  of  an  auto- 
mobile on  which  an  automatic  safety 
airbag  has  been  installed,  nor  is  a 
manufacturer's  excise  tax  imposed  on 
the  sale  of  an  automobile  because  it 
has  not  been  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic safety  airbag. 

PROVISIONS  OP  s.  laST 

S.  1887  has  two  provisions: 

First,  it  will  allow  manufacturers  to 
claim  a  $300  refundable  income  tax 
credit  for  domestic  automobiles  pro- 
duced in  1984  and  thereafter  on  which 
an  automatic  safety  airbag  has  been 
installed  by  the  manufacturers. 

Second,  the  bill  would  impose  a  $300 
manufacturer's  excise  tax  on  the  sale 
or  first  lease  of  an  automobile  by  a 
manufacturer  if  a  qualified  automatic 
safety  airbag  has  not  been  installed. 
This  provision  would  also  apply  to  the 
sale  of  automobiles  for  the  1984  model 
year  and  thereafter. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ROOSEVELT  LEGACY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  words  will  be  spoken 
this  week  to  commemorate  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  Centenary.  Thousands  of 
memories  will  fill  not  only  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  but  the  hearts  of  those  old 
enough  to  remember  F.  D.  R.  the  man, 
and  leader  of  men.  No  one  who  was 
alive  in  March  of  1933  is  likely  to 
forget  Roosevelt's  bold  proclamation 
that  fear  itself  was  the  Nation's  great- 
est enemy.  No  one  who  heard  his  voice 
then  or  subsequently,  will  forget  the 
chaUenge  of  those  bleak  times,  or  the 
personal  magic  with  which  a  crippled 
man  in  pince-nez  and  battered  fedora 
epitomized  the  battles  against  himger, 
unemplojmient,  heartlessness  and  a 
foreign  scourge  called  nazism. 

He  said  in  his  Inaugural: 

We  now  realize  as  we  have  never  realized 
before  our  Interdependence  on  each  other, 
that  we  cannot  merely  take  but  we  must 
give  as  well;  that  if  we  are  to  move  forward, 
we  must  move  as  a  trained  and  loyal  army 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  a 
common  discipline  .  .  .  This  I  proi>ose  to 
offer. 

HOPE  FOR  THE  HOPELESS 

Whatever  criticism  has  since  been 
lodged  against  the  subsequent  growth 
of  Government  in  America— criticism 
which  I,  among  others,  have  leveled 
from  time  to  time— it  caimot  detract 
from  the  magnitude  of  Roosevelt's 
achievements,  or  obscure  the  danger 
to  capitalistic  democracy  that  hung 
over  the  Capitol  Plaza  on  that  long 
ago  March  morning,  like  an  expectant 
vulture.  F.  D.  R.  promised  "action,  and 
action  now."  He  lived  up  to  his  prom- 


ise. But  it  was  not  only  what  he  did 
that  gave  hope  to  the  hopeless.  It  was 
how  he  did  it. 

There  was  a  moral  center  to  the 
Roosevelt  revolution,  an  inclusive  em- 
brace of  millions  of  Americans  previ- 
ously ignored  by  their  Government. 
People  cared  about  F.  D.  R.  beoiuse  he 
so  evidently  cared  about  them.  They 
found  inspiration  in  his  words,  and 
recognition  in  his  actions.  I  will  leave 
it  to  the  historians  to  render  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  on  the  New  Deal.  But  I 
know  that  in  many  hearts  this  week, 
there  is  a  pang  of  nostalgia,  and  a 
hunger  for  that  common  discipline 
Roosevelt  called  for  and  put  to  such 
historic  use  for  12  timiultuous  years. 

COMPETENCE  WITH  COMPASSION 

Now,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
political  revolution.  The  pendulmn 
has  swung  away  from  a  government 
that  had  become  a  bloated  parody  of 
F.  D.  R.'s  instrument  of  compassion. 
Now,  we  are  calling  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  launch  a  still  newer  deal, 
a  renaissance  powered  by  their  own  in- 
genuity, guided  by  their  own  tradition- 
al belief  in  self-rule.  We  are  retrieving 
government  before  it  slips  away  from 
the  governed. 

We  will  practice  competence  as  well 
as  compassion.  We  will  raise  the  floor 
under  the  disadvantaged— without 
lowering  the  ceiling  on  everyone  else. 
We  will  rebuild  America,  so  that  Infla- 
tion does  not  rob  the  poor,  and  Gov- 
ernment does  not  pick  the  pocket  of  a 
struggling  middle  class. 

The  monuments  to  Franklin  Roose- 
velt are  secure.  The  elderly  will  contin- 
ue to  receive  their  social  security 
checks.  The  unemployed  will  continue 
to  benefit  from  unemployment  insur- 
ance. Rural  homes  will  not  surrender 
electricity,  nor  will  our  minority  citi- 
zens ever  again  be  relegated  to  priva- 
tion and  neglect. 

The  United  States  will  remain  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations,  where  Roosevelt 
led  her,  and  we  will  pursue  with  imagi- 
nation as  well  as  realism  his  dream  of 
a  world  where  peace  is  not  a  synonym 
for  weakness,  nor  war  an  inevitable 
excuse  for  imperialist  visions  of  glory. 

THE  LEGACY  OP  A  LEADER 

All  this  \&  safe,  as  is  Roosevelt's 
place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  A  few  days  before  his 
death.  President  Roosevelt  was  work- 
ing on  a  speech  he  would  never  deliv- 
er, a  speech  looking  forward  to  the 
end  of  the  war  and  the  start  of  a  diffi- 
cult peacetime  transition.  In  it,  he 
asked  his  fellow  Americans  to  hold 
tight  to  their  confidence.  "The  only 
limit  to  our  realization  of  tomorrow," 
he  wrote,  "will  be  our  doubts  of 
today." 

To  the  very  end,  he  recognized  the 
primary  function  of  modem  leader- 
ship: To  set  the  agenda  and  shape  the 
psychology  of  a  nation. 
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On  this  historic  anniversary,  when 
we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  FYanklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  we  could  do  his  memory 
no  higher  honor  than  to  renew  and  re- 
fresh that  call  to  faith.  For  now  as 
then,  great  challenges  are  our  portion, 
and  we  shall  move  forward  only  with 
strong  and  active  faith.  Let  that  faith 
be  Franklin  Roosevelt's  living  legacy, 
as  well  as  his  permanent  epitaph.* 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT'S BIRTH 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, P.  D.  R.— the  magic  associated 
with  that  name  is  as  strong  today  as  it 
was  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  occupied 
the  Oval  Office  40  years  ago.  His  pop- 
ular appeal  has  survived  the  test  of 
time,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
millions  of  people  gather  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  is  testimony  to  the  lasting 
impact  of  his  leadership. 

Politicians  and  historians  will  debate 
the  merits  of  the  New  Deal  policies  for 
as  long  as  history  is  written.  But  how- 
ever one  Judges  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
policies,  there  can  be  no  dispute  about 
the  quality  of  the  man  or  the  leader- 
ship he  gave  this  country.  F.  D.  R.  was 
a  man  who  cared  deeply  about  the 
people  he  represented. 

That  conunitment  shone  in  his 
words  and  deeds,  and  it  was  the  sheer 
quality  of  his  leadership  as  much  as 
any  other  factor  that  maintained 
America's  belief  in  its  own  potential 
through  a  devastating  recession  and  a 
destructive  world  war. 

He  rallied  our  spirit  with  his  cour- 
age, and  his  unshakeable  faith  in  the 
perseverance  of  the  human  spirit.  He 
taught  that  the  handicaps  we  faced  as 
a  Nation  were  no  more  insurmount- 
able than  the  personal  handicaps  he 
had  overcome  in  his  life. 

Death  prevented  F.  D.  R.  from 
seeing  the  fulfillment  of  his  dream— a 
Nation  with  peace  abroad  and  prosper- 
ity at  home.  But  the  qualities  with 
which  America  pursued  those  goals 
are  testimony  to  the  qualities  of  the 
man  who  led  us  through  13  of  the 
darkest  years  in  our  history. 

F.  D.  R.  left  every  American  a  legacy 
of  leadership.  He  taught  us  that  when 
we  stand  together,  we  are  a  human 
force  that  can  overcome  any  chal- 
lenge. The  economic  challenges  this 
Nation  ftuses  today  call  for  similar 
qualities,  and  an  equal  degree  of  dedi- 
cation. How  we  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge will  be  the  ultimate  test  of  how 
true  we  are  to  the  legacy  of  P.  D.  R.— a 
part  of  American  history  for  a  full 
century  today.* 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  observing  today  the  centennial 
of  a  man  who  more  than  any  other  in 


living   memory   shaped   this   Nation's 
life. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came  to  office 
at  a  time  when  this  country  was  what 
he  described  as  "A  stricken  Nation  in 
the  midst  of  a  stricken  world." 

P.  D.  R.  took  power  in  an  America 
that  had  for  too  long  been  dominated 
by  what  he  called  "that  definition  of 
liberty  under  which  for  many  years  a 
free  people  were  being  gradually  regi- 
mented into  the  service  of  the  privi- 
leged few." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the  inheritor 
of  disastrous,  rigidly  ideological  eco- 
nomic policies  pursued  by  two  previous 
administrations.  And  when  those  poli- 
cies led  the  Nation  to  depression  in 
1929.  their  architect.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Andrew  Mellon,  had  this  advice. 

"Liquidate  labor."  he  said. 

"Liquidate  stocks,  liquidate  the 
farmer.  liquidate  real  estate." 

Today,  economists  argue  in  abstract 
terms  over  what  caused  the  Great  De- 
pression. But  the  realities  of  those 
times  were  not  abstract  at  all. 

There  was  hunger— widespread 
hunger— In  the  world's  richest  agricul- 
tural country.  And  while  millions  were 
going  hungry,  farmers  by  the  thou- 
sands were  losing  their  land. 

"I  remember  vividly."  Carl  Rowan 
wrote  recently  of  his  childhood  in 
Tennessee,  "going  with  my  grand- 
mother to  shell  pecans  at  pay  of  3- 
cents  per  pound  for  the  shelled  meats 
(plus  all  the  pieces  of  pecan  we  could 
eat  surreptitiously).  I  remember  that 
when  my  father  wasn't  working,  which 
was  often,  we  would  take  to  the  fields 
knowing  that  either  we  shot  a  rabbit 
or  there  would  be  lean  pickings  for 
dirmer." 

But,  Mr.  Rowan  wrote,  "What  I  re- 
member most  is  not  the  hard  and 
hungry  days,  but  the  hopelessness 
that  permeated  everything." 

Hope  was  the  first  of  Frtmklin  Roo- 
sevelt's gifts  to  the  people  of  this 
country— hope  not  for  miracles  or 
quick  fixes.  Rather,  the  hope  that 
F.  D.  R.  provided  was  based  on  the 
conviction  of  the  American  people 
that  someone  truly  cared  for  them— 
and  that  their  Government  truly  was 
trying  to  lead  the  country  to  a  better 
day  for  all. 

It  Is  hard  to  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  that  perception. 

P.  D.  R.'s  leadership  kept  alive  the 
faith  of  our  people  in  our  democratic 
institutions.  Other  countries  were  not 
so  lucky. 

By  providing  to  the  American  people 
what  is  now  called  the  "social  safety 
net,"  P.  D.  R.'s  reforms  strengthened 
and  preserved  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

And  by  opening  the  door,  by  taking 
into  the  system  those  who  had  been 
left  out,  P.  D.  R.  began  a  sweeping 
process  of  positive  change  in  this 
country  Uiat  has  yet  to  run  its  course. 


Under  Roosevelt,  minorities  of  all 
kinds— racial,  religious,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  South,  even  regional,  began 
their  move  away  from  second-class 
citizenship. 

Working  men  and  women  secured 
the  right  to  organize. 

Bank  depositors  knew  that  never 
again  could  their  assets  disappear 
overnight. 

Farmers  were  at  last  given  a  stable 
market  for  their  produce. 

Investors  received  a  degree  of  pro- 
tection from  fraud  and  manipulation 
in  the  market. 

For  the  elderly,  the  unemployed— 
for  those  who  had  always  been  the 
most  vulnerable— P.  D.  R.  established 
the  principle  that  America  would  be  a 
principled  and  compassionate  Nation. 

"What  incredible  good  fortune." 
wrote  Joseph  Alsop  recently.  "That 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  man  who 
loved  the  right  and  loathed  the  dark- 
ness and  was  guided  always  by  a  deep, 
old-fashioned  patriotism  and  a  rather 
simple,  old-fashioned  Christian  faith. 
As  Americans,  we  take  such  good  for- 
tune for  granted,  for  we  have  been 
lucky  in  our  Presidents  in  all  our 
major  crises  as  a  Nation.  But  can  we 
forever  count  on  such  good  fortune  in 
the  future?  I  often  wonder." 

I  wonder,  too.  But  the  fact  remains, 
Mr.  President,  that  P.  D.  R.  was  there 
when  this  Nation  so  desperately 
needed  him. 

And  he  demonstrated  in  depression 
and  war  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest 
strengths— that  its  diverse  people  can 
and  will  come  together  and  sacrifice 
for  the  common  good.  All  they  ask  is 
what  P.  D.  R.  gave  to  them— the 
luiowledge  that  the  burden  is  fairly 
and  equitably  shared  by  all.  As  long  as 
we  remember  and  act  upon  that  prin- 
ciple, we'll  be  building  on  the  day-to- 
day life  of  the  Nation  the  best  and 
most  appropriate  memorial  to  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.* 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
when  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  took 
the  Presidential  oath  on  March  4, 
1933,  12  million  men  were  out  of  work. 
5,000  banks  had  closed  their  doors.  A 
quarter  of  the  Nation's  farmers  had 
lost  their  land.  National  income  had 
been  cut  in  half.  A  third  of  the  people 
were,  in  the  words  that  would  be  used, 
"ill-housed,  Ill-clothed,  ill-fed. "  It  was 
one  of  the  Nation's  darkest  and  most 
desperate  hours. 

Piercing  the  darkness  of  the  time, 
the  new  President,  in  a  bold  confident 
voice,  said: 

This  great  nation  will  endure  as  it  has  en- 
dured, will  revive  and  will  prosper. 

His  jaw  jutted  out  as  defiantly  as  his 
words. 
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So  first  of  all,  let  me  assert  my  belief  that 
the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself— nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified 
terror  which  paralyzes  needed  efforts  to 
convert  retreat  Into  advance. 

In  his  first  100  days  in  office,  he  in- 
stituted sweeping  financial,  business, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  reforms. 
His  vigorous  agenda  of  social  legisla- 
tion included  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Agency,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  National  Recovery  Act, 
the  Emergency  Banking  Act,  and 
other  emergency  measures  designed  to 
restore  confidence  and  get  the  country 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Roosevelt  had  been  elected  on  a  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  Federal  budget, 
but  he  was  not  a  man  to  hold  ideology 
above  reason. 

It  is  commonsense— 

He  said, 
to  take  a  method  and  try  it.  If  it  fails,  admit 
it  frankly  and  try  another,  but  try  some- 
thing. 

When  the  acts  of  1933  began  to  fail 
in  their  objectives,  Roosevelt,  un- 
daunted, instituted  more  reforms  in 
1935— the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  the  Social  Security  Act.  Two  years 
later,  came  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  and 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Roose- 
velt's doggedness  and  willingness  to 
try  everything  stirred  the  Nation,  gave 
them  confidence  in  themselves  and 
their  Government.  Here  was  a  Presi- 
dent who  believed  above  all  that 
America  was  destined  to  succeed,  and 
though  the  going  would  be  tough,  the 
American  people  were  going  to  arrive 
at  that  "rendevous  with  destiny." 

Mr.  President,  the  New  Deal  dra- 
matically changed  the  relationship  of 
the  Government  to  the  people.  The 
collapse  of  the  free-enterprise  system 
forced  the  Government  into  an  active 
role  in  order  to  preserve  that  system. 
As  his  guiding  principle.  P.  D.  R.  be- 
lieved that  the  future  of  American  de- 
mocracy depended  on  the  strength  of 
the  people.  To  save  the  system.  The 
Government  had  to  concern  itself  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  its  citizens. 
His  methods  were  not  fascist,  as  some 
have  ignorantly  interpreted  history. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  run  the  people,  it  is  the 
people.  Roosevelt  moved  the  country 
toward  this  new  era  of  democracy  and 
a  time  when  reckless  self-interest 
would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  public  good. 

Roosevelt's  democracy  encompassed 
all  people,  not  just  the  landed  and  the 
wealthy.  He  made  everyone  feel  that 
they  were  a  part  of  the  American  ex- 
perience. 

These  unhappy  tim^  call  for  the  building 
of  plans- 
He  said, 
that  build  from  the  bottom  up  and  not  from 
the  top  down,  that  put  their  faith  once 
more  in  the  forgotten  man  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  pyramid. 


Later,  when  the  Nation  had  an 
urgent  need  for  good  men,  those  once- 
forgotten  men  were  among  the  first  to 
volunteer. 

The  columnist  Walter  Lippman 
wrote: 

Leaders  are  the  custodians  of  a  nation's 
ideals,  of  the  beliefs  it  cherishes,  of  its  per- 
manent hopes,  of  the  faith  which  makes  a 
nation  out  of  a  mere  aggregation  of  individ- 
uals. 

Roosevelt  was  such  a  leader.  He  rep- 
resented for  the  people  a  spirit  of  opti- 
mism, generosity,  and  decency  as  vast 
as  the  land  itself. 

A  man  of  limited  vision  or  energy 
might  have  ignored  the  ruimblings 
across  the  sea  as  he  struggled  to  repair 
the  problems  at  home.  But  Roosevelt, 
whose  leadership  was  not  limited  to 
Americans  and  national  borders,  knew 
that  the  future  of  himianity  hinged  on 
America's  willingness  to  play  an  active 
role  in  an  always  turbulent  world. 
Paced  with  strong  isolationist  feelings 
at  home,  Roosevelt,  nonetheless, 
worked  to  assist  the  Allied  cause. 
When  the  rumblings  in  Europe  ex- 
ploded into  war,  the  United  States, 
"the  great  arsenal  of  democracy,"  was 
prepared. 

All  across  the  globe,  the  voice  of 
Roosevelt  was  carried  on  the  airways. 
Like  a  father  to  his  flock,  he  encour- 
aged the  friends  of  freedom,  reassured 
the  fearful  and  the  faint.  The  free 
world  saw  America  as  its  one  hope,  a 
strong  and  courageous  nation,  ready  to 
stand  for  freedom's  cause.  "But  west- 
ward, look,  the  land  is  bright,"  Win- 
ston Churchill,  quoting  the  poet 
Clough,  told  his  embattled  England. 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  war,  when 
the  Allied  armies  in  Europe  were 
crossing  the  Rhine  and  pushing  on  to 
Berlin,  and  in  the  Pacific,  planting  the 
flag  on  Iwo  Jima  hill,  pictures  taken  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  showed  an 
old  man,  the  burden  of  his  Presidency 
etched  in  lines  on  his  grey,  haggard 
face.  Roosevelt  died  on  April  12,  1945, 
when  the  war  was  not  yet  won.  But 
the  country  he  left  behind  was  strong. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  foremost  power  on 
the  globe,  with  a  future  as  bright  and 
promising  as  any  ever  faced  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

William  Shakespeare  described  three 
types  of  great  men:  those  who  are 
bom  great,  those  who  achieve  great- 
ness, and  those  who  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them.  In  Roosevelt's  case, 
while  he  was  bom  into  a  great  family, 
there  was  little  reason  to  believe  in  the 
early  years  of  his  life  that  he  would 
achieve  anything  beyond  the  gentle- 
manly distinction  that  wealth  affords 
a  man.  In  1921,  however,  he  contacted 
polio  and  was  forced  to  spend  much  of 
the  next  several  years  in  a  determined 
battle  to  regain  his  strength.  Unwill- 
ing to  retire  from  the  public  eye,  Roo- 
sevelt drew  on  hidden  reserves  of 
strength  and  was  elected  Governor  of 
New  York  before  ruiuiing  for  the  Pres- 


idency. Seldom  in  history  has  a  leader 
had  to  face  crises  as  grave  as  those 
that  confronted  President  Roosevelt— 
a  Great  Depression  and  a  World  War. 
Fortunately,  Roosevelt  was  not  a  quit- 
ter. Lyndon  Johnson  said  of  him: 

He  was  the  only  person  I  ever  knew— any- 
where—who  was  never  afraid.  God.  how  he 
could  take  it  for  all  of  us. 

Roosevelt  arrived  at  the  helm  in  a 
dark  time.  People  cried  out  desperate- 
ly for  greatness,  and  Roosevelt,  taking 
the  challenge,  sought  it  for  them.  The 
key  to  Roosevelt's  greatness  was  not 
the  success  or  failure  of  his  reforms, 
but  the  unbending  vision  of  hope  he 
offered  the  people  when  all  they  had 
had  was  despair. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
historical  controversy  over  whether  or 
not  it  was  the  New  Deal  or  the  war 
that  brought  America  out  of  the  de- 
pression. Scholars  are  generally  in 
agreement,  however,  in  the  belief  that 
the  actions  Franklin  Roosevelt  took 
between  1933  and  1939  enabled  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  democracy 
to  survive.  He  kept  the  world  from 
being  turned  inside  out. 

In  the  years  following  Roosevelt's 
death,  the  New  Deal  gave  way  to  more 
reforms,  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society.  Our  standard  of  living 
increased  dramatically.  We  built 
houses,  provided  education,  cured  dis- 
eases, made  great  strides  in  the  war 
against  poverty,  and  we  reached  the 
Moon. 

Now  in  1982,  we  are  facing  another 
serious  economic  crisis.  The  cause 
being  identified  is  not  recklessness  in 
the  private  sector,  but  reckless  spend- 
ing by  the  Government.  The  New  Deal 
and  its  legacy  of  programs  have  been 
assailed.  Clearly,  there  are  nimierous 
instances  where  these  programs  were 
failures,  where  they  were  overblown 
beyond  need  and  where  they  became 
frought  with  waste  and  corruption. 
Clearly,  we  have  needed  to  cut  back 
drastically  on  spending.  But  on  this 
day,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  birthday,  let  us 
pause  from  our  haste  to  balance  the 
budget  and  take  a  minute  to  remem- 
ber the  advances  of  the  past,  the  victo- 
ries won.  The  welfare  of  the  people 
was,  is,  and  always  will  be  the  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  modem  world  we  live  in, 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
Government  retreat  to  the  sidelines. 
Above  all— to  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  all  the  people  who 
are  now  confronted  with  the  despair 
of  being  forgotten— we  must  offer 
hope,  precious  hope.  We  must  never 
abandon  our  commitment  to  be 
humane  and  decent. 

Mr.  President,  just  before  Roosevelt 
died,  he  was  working  on  a  speech  he 
was  to  deliver  on  Jefferson  Day.  The 
final  lines  read: 
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The  only  Umlt  to  our  realization  of  tomor- 
row will  be  our  doubts  of  today. 

Roosevelt  picked  up  his  pen  and 
wrote: 

Let  us  move  forward  with  strong  and 
active  faith.* 


FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  par- 
ticipating in  the  Joint  meeting  of  Con- 
gress to  commemorate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  a  very  special 
meaning  for  members  of  my  genera- 
tion. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  great 
many  different  things  to  a  great  many 
different  people.  But  to  members  of 
my  generation  he  was  first,  last,  and 
always,  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  feel  a  great  many  emotions  speak- 
ing of  him  here  today.  But  more  than 
anything  else,  I  feel  awe  that  a  "deck 
ape"  from  the  U.S.S.  Appalachian 
should  be  paying  tribute  to  his  Com- 
mander in  Chief  from  the  floor  of  the 
n.S.  Senate.  On  December  7,  1942, 
when  I  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  that 
idea  would  have  been  inconceivable. 

Because  of  that  special  relationship 
forged  in  the  crucible  of  World  War  II, 
I  am  especially  proud  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  I  pay  tribute  to  him 
as  a  great  leader,  who  sustained  our 
Nation  and  its  people  through  some  of 
the  darkest  passages  in  their  history.  I 
pay  tribute  to  him  as  a  great  Presi- 
dent, whose  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  moved  him  always  to  keep  his 
eye  on  the  sparrow.  I  pay  tribute  to  a 
gallant  htmian  being,  who,  despite 
pain  and  handicap,  is  remembered  for 
his  smile,  for  his  ebullience,  for  his 
spirit.  And  I  salute  him  as  a  magnifi- 
cent Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Congress  now  has  before  it  a 
proposal  to  authorize  construction  of  a 
memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt to  be  located  in  West  Potomac 
Park  here  in  Washington.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  way  to  mark  this  bi- 
centennial year  than  by  providing  the 
funds  for  this  memorial.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

But  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  left  this 
country  a  legacy  that  transcends  any 
memorltd  we  could  devise  for  him.  He 
has  left  us  his  vision  of  a  Just  society. 

In  these  difficult  economic  times,  as 
we  set  about  the  business  of  trying  to 
cut  costs  and  spur  economic  recovery, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  the  essential  Ingre- 
dients of  that  vision.  We  could  have  no 
better  plumbllne  as  we  seek  to  recon- 
struct our  democratic  society  on  a  firm 
economic  base. 

Looking  toward  a  bright  postwar 
America  which  he  did  not  live  to  see, 
Roosevelt  declared: 

We  cannot  be  content,  no  matter  how 
high  the  general  standard  of  living  may  be. 
If  some  fraction  of  our  people— whether  it 
be  one-third,  or  one-fifth  or  one-tenth— is 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and  insecure. 


He  urged  the  country  forward  to 
"new  goals  of  human  happiness  and 
well-being"  to  be  equally  shared  "re- 
gardless of  station,  race,  or  creed." 
And  he  announced  an  economic  bill  of 
rights  which  included: 

The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunera- 
tive Job; 

The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide 
adequate  food  and  clothing  and  recre- 
ation; 

The  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent 
home; 

The  right  to  adequate  medical  care 
and  the  opportunity  to  achieve  and 
enjoy  good  health; 

The  right  to  adequate  protection 
from  the  economic  fears  of  old  age, 
sickness,  accident,  and  unemployment; 
and 

The  right  to  a  good  education. 

If  we  measure  what  we  do  here  in 
this  2d  session  of  the  97th  Congress 
against  those  goals,  the  American 
people  will  be  well  served.* 


SUGAR  PROGRAM-FARM  BILL 
1981 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  session,  the  Congress  was  fi- 
nally persuaded  of  the  critical  need  for 
a  sugar  program,  and  approved  a 
modest  sugar  provision  as  part  of  the 
1981  farm  bill.  Inclusion  of  this  provi- 
sion was  achieved  only  after  a  most 
difficult  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  wiU  recall,  on 
September  18,  1981,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved as  part  of  the  farm  biU  a  sugar 
program  prescribing  a  loan  rate  of  18 
cents  per  pound  begiiming  on  October 
1,  1982,  with  a  half  cent  per  year  man- 
datory increase  for  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  had  earlier  over- 
whelmingly rejected  amendments  to 
eliminate  the  sugar  provlson  and  to 
reduce  the  loan  rate  to  16.5  cents.  The 
House  on  October  15,  1981,  approved 
on  a  vote  of  213  to  190  an  amendment 
which  deleted  the  sugar  provision 
from  the  farm  bill,  after  having  earlier 
voted  to  substitute  an  18  cents  per 
pound  loan  provision  for  the  19.6  cents 
per  pound  provision  originally  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  The  conference  com- 
mittee, alter  having  earlier  voted  15  to 
1  to  retain  the  Senate-passed  18  cents 
per  pound  loan  provision  and  then 
lowering  the  loan  rate  to  17.5  cents 
per  pound,  reached  a  final  agreement 
on  December  8,  to  reduce  the  loan  rate 
for  1982  to  17  cents.  The  conference 
committee  established  loan  rates  of 
17.50,  17.75,  and  18  cents  per  pound 
for  1983,  1984,  and  1985,  respectively. 
The  conference  report  received  final 
approval  by  the  Senate  on  December 
10  and  by  the  House  on  December  16. 
The  farm  bill  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  on  December  22. 

Those  of  us  who  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  working  for  an  ade- 
quate sugar  program  were  not  entirely 
pleased    with     the     sugar    provision 


which  emerged  from  conference.  I  am 
consoled,  however,  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  finally  able  to  get  a  sugar  pro- 
gram included  in  the  farm  bill.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  traditional- 
ly has  strongly  opposed  sugar  legisla- 
tion, getting  a  sugar  provision  in  the 
bill  was  a  significant  achievement,  rjid 
was  an  important  first  step  in  provid- 
ing vitally  needed  support  to  our  ailing 
domestic  sugar  industry.  Now  that  a 
sugar  program  has  been  enacted,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  make  reasonable  and  badly  needed 
upward  adjustments  to  the  loan  rates. 
During  the  floor  debate  on  the  sugar 
provision,  I  indicated  that  I  was  deeply 
disturbed  that  many  of  the  misconcep- 
tions and  inaccuracies  which  had  char- 
acterized the  debate  on  the  sugar  pro- 
gram had  continued  to  persist,  and  I 
expressed  my  hope  that  these  miscon- 
ceptions would  be  dispelled  as  the 
facts  regarding  the  sugar  program 
were  brought  to  light.  The  great  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  sugar  provision 
was  finally  shepherded  through  the 
Congress,  even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  program,  if  properly  administered, 
would  have  no  adverse  budgetary 
impact,  demonstrated  to  me  that  the 
facts  concerning  the  sugar  program 
were  never  fully  and  accurately  under- 
stood, and  that  misconceptions  still 
prevailed. 

Misconceptions  still  prevail.  An  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber 24,  1981,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  sharply  attacked  the  newly 
enacted  sugar  program  in  a  less  than 
accurate  or  complete  analysis.  In  the 
interest  of  presenting  a  more  balanced 
view  of  the  sugar  program.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 28,  1981.  edition  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  in  response  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial.  As  noted 
in  the  Star-Bulletin  editorial,  too 
often  only  one  side  of  the  sugar  story 
is  told  by  the  national  media. 

Mr.  President,  the  Star-Bulletin  edi- 
torial's observation  that  the  recently 
enacted  sugar  program  will  not  oper- 
ate to  enshrine  inefficiency  deserves 
particular  emphasis.  The  loan  rates  es- 
tablished in  the  farm  bill  are  substan- 
tially below  the  current  average  cost 
of  production  of  even  the  most  effi- 
cient domestic  sugar  producers.  Con- 
trary to  the  implication  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  that  U.S. 
farmers  produce  sugar  less  efficiently 
than  anyone  except  the  European 
Economic  Conununity,  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
ducers are  among  the  most  efficient  in 
the  world.  In  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
sugar  growers  produce  the  highest  av- 
erage yield  of  sugar  per  acre  in  the 
world,  and  produce  sugar  using  the 
lowest  number  of  man-hours  per  unit 
of  output  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 
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Also  in  the  interest  of  promoting  a 
more  balanced  and  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  sugar  program,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  two  reports 
prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Hitch,  a 
prominent  and  highly  respected  econ- 
omist in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  first  report,  entitled  "Sugar." 
was  prepared  for  Presidential  Counsel- 
or Edwin  Meese  upon  his  recent  visit 
to  Hawaii.  The  report  analyzes  the  im- 
portance of  sugar  to  the  Nation,  and 
cogently  demonstrates  the  need  for  a 
rational  and  coherent  sugar  policy.  A 
few  of  Dr.  Hitch's  observations  are 
particularly  notable.  Sugar  prices  in 
the  American  market  have  flunctuat- 
ed  wildly  since  1974,  the  year  the  1934 
Sugar  Act  expired  and  the  United 
States  last  had  an  affirmative  sugar 
policy.  Consumers  have  not  benefited 
from  this  unhindered  operation  of 
"free  market"  forces  because  consum- 
ers were  probably  hurt  more  by  high 
prices  in  the  years  of  world  shortages 
of  sugar  than  they  were  benefited  by 
low  prices  which  prevailed  in  years 
when  the  sugar  market  was  depressed. 
Further,  when  prices  of  products 
which  use  sugar  as  a  factor  of  produc- 
tion rise  because  of  high  sugar  prices, 
those  prices  generally  do  not  fall  with 
the  lowering  of  sugar  prices. 

Of  the  total  world  production  of 
sugar,  82  percent  has  a  guaranteed 
buyer  at  a  guaranteed  price,  according 
to  Dr.  Hitch.  The  "world  sugar 
market,"  on  which  the  United  States 
depends  for  much  of  its  sugar,  repre- 
sents only  18  percent  of  the  world's 
production.  This  is  a  market.  Dr. 
Hitch  states,  "wherein  periods  of 
world  sugar  shortage  the  buyer  pays 
exorbitant  prices  and  wherein  periods 
of  world  sugar  surplus  all  homeless 
sugar  is  dumped." 

Dr.  Hitch  predicts  that: 

If  the  U.S.  does  not  adopt  a  constructive 
sugar  policy  it  will  ultimately  lose  its  domes- 
tic sugar  industry— which  will  be  a  consider- 
able economic  loss  since  among  the  agricul- 
tural products  sugar  ranks  tenth  in  terms  of 
Eicreage,  fifth  in  terms  of  tormage,  and  sixth 
or  seventh  in  terms  of  dollars  to  the  farmer. 

He  then  emphasizes  a  point  that  has 
not  been  understood  by  opponents  of 
the  sugar  program: 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  will  not  be  kiUed 
by  cheap  foreign  sugar  that  is  produced 
more  efficiently  than  ours:  it  will  be  killed 
by  foreign  sugar  that  is  dumped  into  our 
market  at  either  a  loss  to  the  producer  or  at 
a  profit  that  is  provided  by  subsidies  from 
the  government  of  origin. 

The  second  report  by  Dr.  Hitch,  en- 
titled "How  the  Collapse  of  the  Sugar 
Industry  Would  Impact  on  Hawaii's 
Economy,"  assesses  the  importance  of 
the  sugar  industry  to  the  economy  and 
people  of  Hawaii,  and  concludes  that 
the  demise  of  Hawaii's  sugar  industry 
would  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
the  State.  The  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii  employs  approximately  9,100 
persons,  and  it  is  estimated  by  Dr. 
Hitch  that  for  every  full  time  employ- 


ee in  the  sugar  industry,  there  are  2.29 
persons  employed  outside  the  sugar  in- 
dustry whose  Jobs  would  not  exist 
were  it  not  for  the  sugar  industry. 
Thus,  almost  30,000  Jobs  in  Hawaii, 
nearly  8  percent  of  total  civilian  em- 
ployment, are  attributable  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  sugar  industry.  Every 
$1  of  income  to  the  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii  generates  $1.15  of  personal 
income  to  Hawaii  residents.  If  the  Ha- 
waiian sugar  industry  were  to  collapse, 
statewide  unemployment  would  rise  by 
8  percent  to  over  13  percent,  more 
than  twice  the  present  rate.  The  un- 
employment rate  on  the  islands  of 
Hawaii,  Maui,  and  Kauai,  where  sugar 
is  the  prime  economic  activity,  would 
be  far  higher  than  the  statewide  rate, 
and  the  economies  of  those  islands 
would  collapse. 

History  has  shown  that  the  land  in 
Hawaii  used  to  grow  sugar  cannot  fea- 
sibly be  converted  to  another  agricul- 
tural crop.  Consequently,  the  demise 
of  the  local  sugar  industry  would 
cause  irreparable  damage  in  terms  of 
loss  of  Jobs,  income,  and  agricultural 
land  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Star- 
Bulletin  editorial  and  the  two  reports 
by  Dr.  Hitch  be  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
will  serve  to  further  responsible  dis- 
cussion of  U.S.  sugar  policy. 

The  material  follows: 
Trk  Other  Side  op  the  Sugar  Stort 

We  notice  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Dec.  24  Wall  Street  Journal  a  very  sharp 
attack  on  the  new  sugar  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

Staff-written,  it  makes  points  like  these: 

Apart  from  the  Eluropean  Conunon 
Market.  U.S.  farmers  raise  sugar  more  ex- 
pensively than  anyone  else. 

Many  of  the  U.S.  beet  and  cane  producers 
have  operations  so  small  and  plants  so  an- 
cient they  can't  be  efficient.  It  would  be 
better  if  they  were  forced  to  switch  to  other 
crops  like  potatoes,  com  and  wheat. 

Pushing  up  the  U.S.  price  and  freezing  out 
lower-cost  foreign  suppliers  is  promoting 
anti-American  sentiment  in  some  countries. 
The  Dominican  Republic,  dependent  on 
sugar  for  60  percent  of  its  foreign  exchange, 
may  swing  to  an  anti-American  candidate  in 
its  1982  elections. 

Sugar  isn't  an  essential  commodity.  The 
U.S.  can  get  along  with  only  those  produc- 
ers efficient  enough  to  turn  out  sugar  re- 
gardless of  govenunent  aid. 

These  argimnents  have  a  compelling  ring 
to  them.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture.  And  we  are  disappointed  at  how 
seldom  it  surfaces  in  the  national  media. 

The  so-called  world  market  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  refers  to  is  really  a  dumping 
ground.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  sugar 
raised  in  the  world  is  sold  in  protected  mar- 
kets. Less  than  20  percent  gets  into  the 
world  market.  That  is  why  this  market  gy- 
rates so  sharply.  Because  of  relatively  small 
surpluses,  the  world  future  price  now  is 
down  around  13  cents  a  pound.  But  just  a 
few  years  ago  It  had  roared  up  over  30. 

For  the  U.S.  to  do  what  other  nations  do 
and  protect  its  farmers  against  the  most  ex- 
treme buffeting  of  the  world  market  is  not 
necessarily  bad  policy. 


The  17-18  cent  a  pound  support  price  In 
the  new  farm  legislation  for  the  next  four 
years  will  not  enshrine  inefficiency.  It  is  far 
below  the  U.S.  production  cost  of  25  cent*  a 
pound  reported  by  the  government,  also 
below  the  Hawaii  production  cost  of  20 
cents  a  pound. 

As  the  Journal  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
article,  the  price  of  sugar  does  not,  as  critics 
allege,  reflect  directly  in  the  price  of  soft 
drinks,  candles,  pastries  and  other  products 
using  lots  of  sugar.  These  prices  went  up  re- 
cently as  sugar  prices  went  down.  Sugar 
prices  are  being  unduly  singled  out  as  an  in- 
flation factor. 

Only  half  the  sugar  the  U.8.  consumes  is 
now  raised  in  the  U.S.  Even  with  the  farm 
act,  that  percentage  will  decline.  There  will 
be  room  for  more  foreign  sugar  to  enter  the 
U.S.  than  ever  before.  It  is  hardly  desirable 
for  us  to  become  entirely  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources  for  a  basic  food. 

In  Hawaii's  case,  there  is  an  additional 
strong  reason  for  wanting  sugar  to  survive. 
It  Is  far  stronger  here  than  nationally.  De- 
spite many  studies,  no  other  crops  have 
proved  out  as  substitutes  for  sugar  here— 
not  potatoes,  com,  wheat  or  anything  else 
except  on  a  small  scale  far  below  the  acre- 
age in  sugar. 

The  sugar  industry  won  a  razor-thin  victo- 
ry in  the  passage  of  the  farm  bill.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  talks  of  legislative  efforts  to 
undo  it  as  early  as  next  year. 

It  wlU  behoove  the  sugar  Industry  to 
mount  an  educational  campaign  right  now. 
It  should  see  that  articles  like  the  one  men- 
tioned here  are  responded  to  in  factual  fash- 
Ion. 

Too  often,  it  seems  to  us,  the  national 
media  are  telling  only  one  side  of  the  sugar 
story. 

SUCAK 

The  United  SUtes  has  not  had  an  affirma- 
tive sugar  policy  since  1974  when  the  1934 
Sugar  Act  expired.  Our  sugar  policy  from 
1934  to  1974  (forty  years)  was  to  have  sugar 
prices  stabilized  in  the  American  market  by 
assigning  marketing  quotas,  based  on  U.S. 
requirements,  to  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers so  that  prices  foimd  a  level  that 
would  be  fair  to  both  the  American  con- 
siuner  and  the  American  sugar  producer. 

Since  1974— with  no  sugar  pohcy— the 
price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  American  market 
has  been  on  a  roller  coaster— as  high  as  65 
cents  in  1974,  as  low  as  9  cenU  in  1976,  as 
high  as  44  cents  in  1980  and  now  at  about  16 
cents. 

The  U.S.  beet  and  cane  sugar  producers 
cannot  remain  in  business  on  a  permanent 
basis  with  this  kind  of  wildly  fluctuating 
price  level— with  two  of  the  last  eight  years 
being  boom  years  ('74  and  '88),  one  being 
barely  profitable  (1975).  and  the  other  five 
being  deeply  depressed  years  with  tremen- 
dous losses. 

Even  during  these  years  the  American 
consumer  has  not  benefited,  because  while 
there  have  been  more  years  of  cheap  sugar 
than  of  dear  sugar,  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
years  when  there  was  a  world  sugar  short- 
age rose  to  such  astronomical  heights  that 
it  probably  hurt  the  consimier  more  in 
those  years  than  he  was  helped  in  the  cheap 
years.  Also,  when  very  high  sugar  prices 
push  the  price  of  candies,  ice  cream,  soft 
drinks,  and  baked  goods  up  they  tend  to 
stay  up  after  the  price  of  sugar  falls  so  that 
the  American  consumer  to  a  certain  extent 
lives  with  high  sweetening  prices  even  when 
sugar  becomes  cheap  again. 
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To  understand  the  world  sugar  market, 
one  has  to  realize  that  some  80  percent  of 
the  sugar  produced  in  the  world  has  a  guar- 
anteed home  at  a  guaranteed  price;  that 
prices  in  these  countries  do  not  fluctuate  up 
and  down  with  world  under-  and  over-pro- 
duction: and  that  the  so-called  "world  price" 
for  sugar  is  set  by  demand  and  supply  forces 
that  affect  only  that  18  percent  of  the 
world's  sugar  production  that  is  uncommit- 
ted—and therefore  very  cheap  when  world 
production  is  surplus  and  very  dear  when 
world  production  is  short. 

To  put  It  another  way,  all  the  major  sugar 
exporting  countries  of  the  world  have  a  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  set  price  for  sugar  con- 
sumed in  that  country  with  the  price  sec  at 
a  level  that  will  make  it  profitable  to  grow 
sugar  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  is  a 
major  export  item.  This  is  true  for  Cuba. 
Brazil,  Australia.  Philippines.  South  Africa. 
Argentina,  India.  Mexico,  and  the  EEC  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  smaller  sugar  export- 
ing countries.  Take  the  EEC.  Through  its 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP)  Europe- 
an growers  are  not  only  guaranteed  27  cents 
a  pound,  but  are  encouraged  to  produce 
excess  sugar  for  export,  and  in  the  last 
decade  the  EEC  has  become  a  major  export- 
er of  subsidized  sugar  in  contrast  to  having 
traditionally  been  a  net  importer  of  sugar. 
European  sugar  is  now  being  sold  in  large 
quantities  in  the  U.S.  market  when  the 
price  for  raws  is  about  15  cents  after  paying 
shipping  and  insurance,  while  the  price  in 
Europe  is  27  cents. 

This  situation  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  "world  sugar  market"  price 
skyrocketed  from  about  10  cents  a  pound  in 
1973  to  65  cents  a  pound  in  1974.  there  was 
no  change  in  the  domestic  price  of  refined 
sugar  in  the  countries  that  produced  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  export  sugar  and  only  a 
modest  change  upward  in  the  other  export- 
ing countries— while  the  price  in  the  U.S. 
more  than  doubled,  l^e  same  thing  hap- 
pens when  "world"  sugar  prices  fall. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  world's  sugar 
importing  countries  are  buffered  against 
fluctuations  in  this  small  but  highly  volatile 
world  market— buffered  generally  by  long- 
term  agreements  with  sugar  exporting  coun- 
tries to  provide  them  with  a  normal  supply 
at  a  normal  price.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  that  same  period  of  rapid  price  rise 
(1973-1974)  the  countries  that  consumed  22 
percent  of  all  world  sugar  imports  had  no 
change  in  the  domestic  price  of  sugar,  those 
accounting  for  12  percent  of  world  imports 
only  a  1-15  percent  rise,  and  with  only  a 
handful  of  countries  (with  the  U.S.  being 
far  and  away  the  major  one)  suffering  from 
the  full  inflation  of  prices. 

The  so-called  world  sugar  market,  being 
only  a  small  fraction  of  world  sugar  produc- 
tion, is  a  market  where  in  periods  of  world 
sugar  shortage  the  buyer  pays  exorbitant 
prices  and  where  in  periods  of  world  surplus 
all  homeless  sugar  is  dumped.  If  the  U.S. 
does  not  adopt  a  constructive  sugar  policy  it 
will  ultimately  lose  its  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try—which will  be  a  considerable  economic 
loss  since  among  agricultural  products  sugar 
ranks  tenth  in  terms  of  acreage,  fifth  in 
terms  of  tonnage,  and  sixth  or  seventh  in 
terms  of  dollars  to  the  farmer. 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  will  not  be  kiUed 
by  cheap  foreign  sugar  that  is  produced 
more  efficiently  than  ours:  it  will  be  killed 
by  foreign  sugar  that  is  dumped  into  our 
market  at  either  a  loss  to  the  producer  or  at 
a  profit  that  is  provided  by  subsidies  from 
the  government  of  origin.  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
duction is  probably  among  the  most  effi- 


cient in  the  world— Just  like  our  production 
of  wheat,  com.  rice,  soya  beans,  and  many 
other  agricultural  products.  But  it  cannot 
live  on  a  12  cents,  or  15  cents,  or  even  17 
cents  per  pound  price— a  price  which  inci- 
dentally is  about  the  same  as  good  top  soil 
at  your  comer  garden  shop.  In  short,  if  the 
U.S.  were  to  require  that  foreign  sugar  not 
be  allowed  to  be  should  in  the  American 
market  at  a  lesser  price  than  it  is  sold  for  in 
the  country  of  origin,  the  U.S.  sugar  indus- 
try would  be  profitable  and  have  a  long  and 
successful  Ufe. 

Furthermore,  if  we  lost  our  domestic 
sugar  industry,  the  nation  and  its  consum- 
ers would  have  to  live  with  the  roller  coast- 
er of  the  "world"  sugar  market,  and  could 
even  find  itself  facing  an  OPEC-like  foreign 
sugar  cartel  since  the  top  thirteen  sugar  ex- 
porting nations  ship  about  80  percent  of  the 
sugar  entering  world  trade— numl>ers  much 
like  those  in  the  oil  cartel. 

Finally.  Uf  the  U.S.  lost  its  domestic  sugar 
industry  it  would  face  catastrophe  in  the 
event  of  war  or  major  shipping  interrup- 
tions. Let  us  remember  that  in  such  times, 
sugar  has  always  been  about  the  first  com- 
modity to  be  rationed:  that  Napoleon  devel- 
oped the  beet  sugar  industry  when  the  Brit- 
ish blockade  stopped  the  flow  of  essential 
foreign  sugar  to  Europe:  and  that  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  that  protect  their  do- 
mestic sugar  industries  do  so  primarily  be- 
cause of  these  strategic  considerations. 

Let's  get  an  affirmative  U.S.  sugar  policy 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Thomas  K.  Hitch, 
Senior  Vice  President  Research 
Diinsion,  First  Hawaiian  Bank. 

I  Enclosure 

I.  THi:  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  SUGAR  TO  THE 
HAWAIIAN  ECONOMY 

Hawaii  has  a  comparatively  high  standard 
of  living,  with  per  capita  personal  income  in 
1980  being  $10,101,  6  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  of  $9,521.  For  that  year, 
there  were  only  12  states  out  of  the  other  49 
that  had  a  higher  per  capita  personal 
income  than  Hawaii. 

The  primary  reason  why  Hawaii  has  been 
able  to  achieve  her  high  level  of  living  is 
that  she  has  been  able  to  develop  a  large 
number  of  export  activities  (some  very 
large,  some  still  small)  which  bring  outside 
income  into  the  state  and  enable  her  resi- 
dents to  purchase  in  large  amounts  those 
necessities  and  luxuries  which  constitute 
our  high  standard  of  living.  Were  we  an  in- 
dependent nation  we  would  be  known  as  a 
wealthy  trading  nation— like  Japan— rather 
than  a  poor  non-trading  nation— like  West- 
em  Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  World 
War  II,  our  four  prime  export  activities 
have  been  the  two  prime  "invisible"  exports 
of  sales  to  the  federal  government,  primari- 
ly to  the  defense  agencies,  and  sales  to  over- 
seas persons  (visitors)  who  come  to  Hawaii 
as  tourists:  and  the  two  prime  "visible"  or 
commodity  exports  of  sugar  and  pineapple. 
Last  year,  we  had  3.9  million  visitors  come 
to  Hawaii.  We  had  61,000  uniformed  mili- 
tary persoimel  stationed  in  Hawaii,  who  in 
turn  had  64,000  civilian  dependents  living 
with  them  here.  We  produced  one  million 
tons  of  raw  sugar,  about  18  percent  of  all 
sugar  produced  in  the  United  States.  And 
we  canned  6.9  million  cases  of  pineapple 
(plus  6.4  million  of  pineapple  juice)— which 
represents  over  17  percent  of  all  the  com- 
merical  pineapple  produced  in  the  world.  In 
addition  to  these  four  pillars  of  the  Hawai- 


ian economy,  we  have  a  very  large  number 
of  small  export  activities  which,  in  total 
bring  a  significant  volume  of  outside  income 
into  the  state  to  augment  our  income  from 
the  big  four.  They  include  visible  exports 
such  as  tropical  fruits  (papaya),  tropical 
nuts  (macadamia),  flowers  and  foliage,  gar- 
ments, etc.  They  also  include  invisible  ex- 
ports such  as  sales  of  15  million  telephone 
calls  from  overseas  people  calling  Hawaii, 
sales  of  vast  amounts  of  advertising  space  to 
overseas  firms  advertising  in  Hawaii,  the 
fueling  and  servicing  of  vast  numbers  of  air- 
planes and  ships,  etc. 

It  follows  that  the  activities  which  com- 
prise the  export  sectors  of  the  economy  are 
of  vastly  greater  strategic  importance  than 
the  activities  that  comprise  the  purely  do- 
mestic economy— the  farmers  who  grow 
food  for  local  consumption,  the  construction 
workers  who  build  our  homes  and  buildings, 
the  retail  merchants  who  handle  the  distri- 
bution of  our  goods,  the  employees  in  serv- 
ice establishments  who  attend  to  our  per- 
sonal needs,  etc.  Important  as  these  activi- 
ties are,  they  are  replaceable— if  the  truck 
farmer  fails,  someone  will  take  his  place, 
just  as  would  happen  if  a  retail  shop  went 
out  of  business  or  a  law  firm  folded.  But  if 
the  Army  closed  down  Schofield  Barracks, 
or  Del  Monte  abandoned  its  pineapple  oper- 
ations, or  the  market  for  tourists  declined  to 
the  point  that  Sheraton  closed  its  hotels, 
or— to  get  the  point  of  this  paper— if  one  or 
more  sugar  companies  closed,  that  would  be 
a  complete  loss  to  the  economy  that  would 
almost  by  definition  not  be  replaceable.  And 
the  loss  would  be,  as  we  shall  see  In  detail  in 
the  succeeding  papers,  felt  not  just  in  the 
Industry  that  is  hit,  but  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  depending  on  many  circum- 
stances, throughout  the  entire  economy. 

(1)  TTie  employment  multiplier  in  sugar 

Conclusion 

Our  analysis  shows  that  for  every  employ- 
ee working  full  time  in  the  sugar  industry, 
there  are  about  2.29  other  persons  in  jobs 
outside  of  the  sugar  industry  whose  jobs 
would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. In  other  words,  to  arrive  at  a  figure 
for  total  jobs  in  Hawaii  created  by  the  sugar 
industry,  we  take  the  number  of  direct  em- 
ployees and  increase  it  by  229  percent.  For 
every  sugar  job,  there  are  2.29  nonsugar 
jobs  indirectly  created  by  the  sugar  indus- 
try. 

Analysis 

Let  us  think  of  three  levels  of  jobs  created 
by  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii.  Let  us  label 
them  (1)  direct,  (2)  first-round  indirect,  and 
(3)  multiplier  indirect. 

(1)  Direct  jobs  are  in  the  sugar  industry: 
people  on  the  payroll  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tion companies. 

(2)  First-round  indirect.  In  addition,  when- 
ever any  of  the  sugar  companies  purchase  a 
service  (construction,  transportation,  com- 
munications, government,  legal,  etc.)  there 
are  some  people  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, transportation  industry,  communica- 
tions industry,  in  government,  in  legal  of- 
fices, etc.,  who  are,  indirectly,  working  for 
the  sugar  company  and  who  thereby  owe 
their  jobs  to  the  sugar  industry. 

(3)  Multiplier  indirect.  When  the  people 
in  categories  1  and  2  above  get  their  wages 
and  salaries,  they  buy  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  constitute  their  standard  of  living, 
and  the  people  who  supply  these  goods  and 
services  in  turn  spend  their  income  and 
create  further  jobs  down  the  line,  etc.,  etc. 
There  are  therefore  in  this  third  category 
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large  numbers  of  people  who  owe  a  part  of  state  as  a  whole  is  well  within  the  ball  park,  under    these    circumstances    that    Hawaii 

their  job  to  the  existence  of  the  sugar  in-  and  may  even  be  understated.'  could  cope  with  its  welfare  load  or  maintain 

dustry  although  their  job  would  have  no  Result  anything  like  the  essential  services  required 

direct  (or  even  preceivable  indirect)  relation  ^here  are  9.100  employees  in  the  sugar  in-  ^^  '^  citizens. 

to  a  sugar  plantation  company.  Example:  dustry  in  Hawaii.  With  2.29  nonsugar  jobs  State  welfare  costs  have  more  than  dou- 

When  Joe   Blow   who  works   for  Waialua  dependent  upon  the  sugar  Industry,  there  bled  in  the  last  five  years,  and  are  running 

Sugar  Company  takes  the  wife  and  kids  to  ^^  ^^^^  29,900  jobs  in  Hawaii  that  depend  "O"  at  $250  million  a  year.  If  even  half  of 

Sea  Life  Park  and  spends  $15  on  the  outing,  ^^  ^^ie  sugar  industry  for  their  existence.  those  supported  by  the  sugar  industry  were 

he  is  contributing,  in  a  small  way,  to  the  ^j^j,  ^Qt^j  civilian  employment  of  385,000,  forced  to  go  on  welfare,  the  SUte's  costs 

support  of  a  part  of  several  jobs  at  Sea  Life  ^^e  29.900  jobs  in  Hawaii  created  by  the  would  increase  at  least  17  percent,  to  nearly 

Park.  Example:  When  the  Sea  Ufe  Park  em-  gug^r  industry  represent  nearly  8  percent  of  »300  million.  This  would  represent  almost 

ployee  goes  to  Foodland  to  do  his  market-  j^^^j  civilian  employment.  l"?  percent  of  the  total  SUte  budget. 

JU^tFTpl-fh^/arPo^Und  "^'"*  *  '*"''  ''°'^'°"  <2>  The  income  multiplier  in  sugar  "  should  be  added  that  while  a  sudden 

of  the  jobs  at  Foodland.  Detailed  studies  bv  First  Hawaiian  Bank  collapse  of  the  sugar  industry  would  be  dis- 

We  can,  based  on  the  detailed  studies  of  ^^ot  tS  for  every  $1  of  ta^rLeof  the  "^'■°"^  ^°  ^*»«  mute's  economy,  it  would  be 

the  Research  Division   of   First   Hawaiian  ^J^*  'industry  i^  Hawaii  67  ^^tob^ome!  ^^^"  ^"'■^  devastating  to  several  of  the  is- 

Bank,  quantify  these  three  levels  of  jobs.  ^p'^n^l  ^ome  i"  t^:Sni  ff  r^iSfnUo?  '^'^  ^  ^^e  SUte  in  which  sugar  is  the 

Level  1:  Of  all  the  money  disbursed  by  Hawaii   With  a  regional  multiplier  of  1  72  P""""^  economic  activity.  For  example,  over 

sugar  plantation  companies,  35  percent  goes  g^jj  ^ew  67  cents  added   to  the  income  ^*  Percent  of  Kauai's  crop  land  is  in  sugar 

directly  for  payrolls  and  direct  creation  of  stream  of  Hawaii  from  sugar  exports  gener-  ^^   applying    the   above   analysis   to   the 

Jobs.  ates  a  toUl  of  $1.15.  Thus,  each  dollar  of  ^Jand  of  Kauai  we  find  that  a  coUapse  of 

Level  2:  Of  the  other  65  percent  of  the  sugar  income  generates  $1.15  of  personal  ^^^  sugar  industry  would  raise  unemploy- 

money  spent  by  sugar  plantation  companies  income  in  Hawaii.  In  a  year  when  sugar  "?*"'  °"  ^"*^  \s\aiiA  to  20  percent.  Similarly, 

on    their   operations    (including   dividends,  income  amounts  to,  for  example,  $300  mil-  .       "*'*",  °^  ^^waii  has  over  82  percent  of 

taxes,  purchase  of  goods  and  services,  etc.)  Uon,  the  personal  income  In  the  sUte  that  U  "^  "°^  .'^  *"  sugar,  and  coUapse  there 

about  half  becomes  income  to  residents  of  attributable  to  the  sugar  industry  amounts  !1?"'°.  ""****  unemployment  to  16  percent. 

Hawaii,  or  32  percent  of  the  total  disburse-  to  about  $345  million.  ^"^  situation  is  not  too  different  on  Maui 

ments  of  the  sugar  plantation  companies.  Sugar   income   has   fluctuated   wildly   in  *h'«=h  has  over  47,000  acres  In  sugar.  Col- 

with  the  remaining  33  percent  representing  recent  years- amounting  to  $685  million  in  '*P^   °f   the  sugar   industry   there  would 

"leakages"  out  of  the  state-income  to  non-  1974,  dropping  to  $227  million  in  1977,  re-  f"^  unemployment  to  14  percent  of  the 

Hawaii   residents  (in  the   form  of  federal  bounding  to  $594  million  last  year,  and  fall-  'abor  force. 

taxes,  goods  and  services  purchased  outside  Ing  to  a  projected  $400  million  this  year—  ^^^  conclusion  is  that  the  closing  of  the 

the  state,   dividends  and   interest   paid   to  and  consequently  the  portion  that  the  sugar  sugar  industry  would  be  devastating  to  the 

non-Hawaii  residents,  etc.)  This  means  that  industry  has  contributed  to  total  personal  State's  economy  and  would  result  in  the 

there  are  almost  as  many  indirect  jobs  (91  Income  In  the  state  has  varied  from  year  to  ^l™ost  complete  collapse  of  the  neighbor 

percent)  created  by  the  sugar  companies  as  year.  This  latter  figure  (personal  income  in  inland  economies, 

direct  jobs.  Hawaii  attribuUble  to  the  sugar  industry  as  While  it  is  possible  that  some  sugar-pro- 

Level  3:  First  Hawaiian  Bank  studies  of  a  percent  of  total  personal  income)  was  9.9  ducing  areas  in  the  United  SUte  might  be 
the  Hawaii  regional  multiplier  show  that  for  percent  in  1960.  10  percent  in  1965.  15.6  per-  able  to  convert  to  other  agricultural  crops, 
every  dollar  in  personal  income  introduced  cent  In  1974,  3.7  percent  In  1977,  and  7.0  per-  such  Is  demonstrably  not  the  case  in  Hawaii 
into  the  economy,  the  spending  and  succes-  cent  last  year.  In  a  normal  year  the  sugar  and  hence  the  loss  of  income,  jobs,  and  land 
slve  respending  of  it  creates  another  72  industry  is  responsible  for  the  generation  of  "se  would  be  permanent  here.  Studies,  ex- 
cents  of  income.  This  adds  72/lOOths  of  a  approximately  8  percent  of  the  Income  of  Periments,  and  history  all  combine  to  indi- 
job  to  the  economy  for  every  job  created  di-  Hawaii.  cate  that  most  if  not  all  land  now  in  sugar 
rectly  (through  payrolls)  or  indirectly  (in  ii.  impact  op  the  demise  or  the  sugar  would  not  find  remunerative  agricultural 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services)  by  the  industry  on  the  Hawaiian  economy  "***  '^  *"*""  cea***"  being  grown.  Ever  since 
sugar  plantation  companies.  with  sutrar  reorespntlne  aDnrnximRt.Plv  R  ^"^^  Studies  have  been  made  and  experi- 

This  means  that  for  every  job  at  level  1,  pe3 "TotL'^^wraL'^mp^SrSS  S  '^Tu."Z^tt°LT^^Y..T^. 

there  Is  91/lOOths  of  a  job  created  at  level  2.  percent  of  total  personal  income  in  Hawaii,  sm^j"^^'  the  prob!^^^  ?no™ 

For  every  job  created  at  levels  land  2,  there  the  demise  of  the  industry  would  wreak  S^SaiS^^cuUure  t  h^^  bv^h^" 

is  72/lOOths  of  a  Job  created  at  level  3.  havoc  on  the  economy.  ".t       ^  agriculture  is  hampered  by  shlp- 

m„«  tv    ET       Ti                  ■   J     »      »        .  pins  and  marketing  problems  due  to  our  iso- 

S^^-^y-  la^rLdL^on^tl^nrp^t^^f/t^nfiH"  ^^"^    '«=*"o"-    "»tSral    problems    ranging 

Level  1  (direct  sugar  job) 1.00  gXtS^  d^ag^we  S^d^x^  the  f oSw  ^^°"  """^  ^^  '''"^  ^  ''^'^  •"«*  ^^^ 

Level  2  (indirect  sugar  job) 0.91  tofresulU  "^'  "^^  '"""^^  problems  like  the  cost  of 

Employment  would  drop  by  8  percent.  K^^,^M^.^'rh?rJ"A'*i>^'}'^    ^1^^" 

Subtotal 1.91  Unemployment,  now  at  23,000  (5.6  percent  f/«f  fff^  ^f,^**^  ^IL^^T^^  ^'"'' 

Level  3  (multiplier  effect, ^cL72  S^^^-;;?,^"  '""^  '"""'  '°  ''"^  '''  HaUT'lsT^^Tt  ^^etJS^Sl  ^^ 

,  ,0  General  fund  tax  revenues  would  decline  "T°},  economically   compete  with   large- 

,„  ,  ,,                ,on.w    f  by   10  percent-slnce  for  every   1   percent  sca^e  Mainland  growers.  (Even  If  we  were  to 

This  means  that  there  are  2.29  jobs  in  change  in  personal  income  there  is  a  1  25  achieve  agricultural  self-sufficiency  in 
Hawaii  created  Indirectly  and  through  the  percent  change  in  general  fund  tax  reve-  crops--at  whatever  high  cost-it  would  re- 
multiplier  effect  for  every  job  created  di-  ^ues  ''"^^  '^^  ^^'^  ^'^^  additional  acres  of  land 
rectly  by  the  sugar  industry.  Hawaii  would  clearly  become  a  disaster  ^    replace    imports    with    vegeUbles    and 

The  jobs  at  what  we  have  called  level  2  area  if  employment  were  to  drop  by  8  per-  ^™'**  ^^^^  '^^  be  grown  in  Hawaii.' 

and  level  3  would  probably  be  somewhat  less  cent,  unemployment  were  to  double  to  a  '^^    prospect    of    217.7    thousand    acres 

for  any  one  of  the  Neighbor  Islands  than  rate  of  13  percent,  and  SUte  general  fund  P"Ued  out  of  sugar  cultivation  is  therefore 

they  would  be  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  ux  revenues  were  to  suffer  a  double-digit  alarming,    from    the    land    use   standpoint 

reason  for  this  is  that  Oahu  is  the  geo-  percentage  decline.  There  would  be  no  way  alone.  When  single  marginal  planutions  of 

graphic  location  of  such  a  large  part  of  the  a  few  thousand  acres  have  closed  down  from 

economic  activity  of  the  state  that  demand     time  to  time  In  the  past,  the  general  result 

originating  on,  say,  Kauai  might  be  fulfilled  '  ^"  '^  '*"t  one  sense  the  employment  multiplier  has  been  land  reverting  to  scrub  and  the 

by  Jobs  on  Oahu  (e.g..  in  wholesaling,  fertll-  computed  here  for  the  local  sugar  industry  might  area  sunk  in  poverty.  Some  examples: 

izer  manufacture,  etc.)  ^on^XJnu^r^r^^l^l^  l^nVr^'tlf-^e^iei  '■  '^,rf'^^J^?i,''°-  Z  ?V\"J=«^'^'* 

But  since  the  buU-of  the  sugar  industry  is  2)  we  assumed  that  it  took  the  same  number  of  doi-  operations  In  1947,  taking  about  3,300  acres 

concentrated  on  the  Neighbor  Islands  (82  lars  in  personal  income  to  create  the  level  2  job  (In-  out  of  sugarcane.   Today,   after  30   years, 

percent  of  sugar  Jobs  are  there),  the  overall  direct  employment)  as  it  took  to  create  the  level  i  there  are  some  dairy  and  poultry  operations 

multiplier  is  a  fairly  accurate  representation  ^°''  ""■""'t  sugar  employment).  ActuaUy.  the  aver-  and  small  truck  farms  there,  but  Walmanalo 

nf  n,r  i^v.  i^^^^t  ,»«  ♦v.o  xroi..ki.^.  T,.i.„j.  a«e  of  earnings  In   1980  for  sugar  workers  was 

of  the  job  impact  on  the  Ne  ghbor  Islands,  j^  5^^  ^^i]^  ,„,  ^^^  ^^^^^^y  „,  ^.J^^^  ^^  j„^^j     

Altnougn    adjustments    in    the    multiplier  u  was  113.548.  if  adjustment  U  made  for  this  factor,  'Overall      Economic      Development      Program, 

might  be  made  for  individual  Islands,  we  are  the  total  impact  of  a  single  direct  job  in  the  Indus-  Hawaii  State  Department  of  Planning  and  Econom- 

confident   that   the   2.29   multiplier   for   the  try  would  increase  from  3.29  to  3.63.  ic  Development.  1976. 
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is  ftill  a  depressed  area,  with  a  high  inci- 
dence of  unemployment,  welfare  cases,  and 
crime. 

2.  When  Kilauea  Sugar  Co.  on  Kauai 
closed  in  November  1971,  its  parent  compa- 
ny, C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  faced  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  12,000  acres.  Part  of  it  was 
leased  to  Metcalf  Farms  for  a  feed  grain  op- 
eration, but  Metcalf  later  failed  and  went 
into  bankruptcy.  Brewer  planned  to  sell 
some  of  the  land  in  three-acre  parcels  for 
"ranchettes."  but  Coimty  officials  rejected 
the  plan.  Insisting  that  it  would  result  in 
semi-ubr&nlzation  on  land  designated  agri- 
cultural. The  company  therefore  sold  the 
land  in  25  large  parcels,  which  were  pur- 
chased by  Mainland  speculators  who  hoped 
the  zoning  would  be  changed  to  resort  or 
urban.  Both  State  and  County  officials  have 
remained  firm  about  keeping  the  land  in  ag- 
riculture. A  few  small  farmers  and  one  large 
rancher  have  been  using  about  a  third  of 
the  land,  on  six-month  leases  from  the 
Mainland  owners  (leases  too  short  to  allow 
for  capital  investment  or  planning)  but  the 
remainder  has  lain  idle.  Many  of  the  land 
buyers  defaiilted  on  their  mortgages,  and 
Brewer  took  back  about  2,000  acres  of  land, 
on  some  of  which  it  started  a  100-acre 
prawn  farm  that  failed  and  a  600-acre  guava 
orchard  that  is  doing  well.  Perhaps  in 
future  decades,  with  good  promotion  and 
marketing,  guava  might  become  a  major  in- 
dustry for  Hawaii— but  it  will  take  a  long 
time  and  an  Immense  amount  of  capital. 

3.  Kahuku  Plantation  Co.  on  Oahu  closed 
in  December  1971,  taking  about  3,000  acres 
out  of  sugar.  Some  employees  were  absorbed 
by  the  nearby  hotel-resort  development 
which  was  begun  shortly  after  the  planta- 
tion closed;  a  small  tourist-oriented  shop- 
ping center  was  opened  in  the  renovated 
sugar  mill;  some  small  agricultural  enter- 
prises have  raised  sudax  grass,  tomatoes, 
com  and  watermelons:  and  aquaculture 
ponds  for  prawns,  shrimp,  and  oysters  (some 
strictly  experimental)  occupy  345  acres.  But 
the  Kahuku  community  remains  poor,  and 
most  of  the  sugar  lands  are  lying  idle. 

4.  Kohala  Sugar  Co.  on  the  Island  of 
Hawaii  announced  in  1971  that  it  would 
close  after  the  1973  harvest;  the  date  was 
postponed  and  it  ceased  operations  in  Octo- 
ber 1975.  taking  4,295  acres  out  of  sugar. 
After  the  original  announcement  the  State 
of  Hawaii  organized  the  Kohala  Task  Force 
to  find  substitute  economic  activities  that 
would  employ  the  500  displaced  sugar  work- 
ers, and  poured  $6.2  million  into  funding 
new  enterprises  for  the  Kohala  area.  The 
largest  of  these,  a  feed  grain  and  feedlot  op- 
eration, went  into  receivership  with  debts  of 
$4  million;  it  was  finally  purchased  by  a 
partnership  which  Is  operating  the  feedlot 
with  a  couple  of  employees  but  has  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  raise  feed  grain.  A 
plastics  firm  also  failed,  was  taken  over  by  a 
new  owner,  and  failed  again.  A  hay-growing 
enterprise  was  foreclosed  and  has  been 
transferred  by  court  order  to  the  same  part- 
nership that  bought  the  feedlot.  Two  of  the 
State-funded  companies,  both  plant  nurser- 
ies, are  still  operating  and  are  paying  back 
their  loans.  Altogether  the  State  effort  cre- 
ated only  about  50  jobs  in  the  Kohala  area. 

The  dismal  record  shows  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  a  replacement  for  sugar 
growing.  Cattle  ranching,  which  occupies  so 
many  of  our  total  acres,  is  simply  too  un- 
profitable today  to  expand  to  sugar  land. 
Pineapple  is  now  just  about  holding  its  own, 
with  several  plantations  closed  down  and 
only  three  companies  remaining  of  the  ten 
that  were  growing  pineapple  twenty  years 


ago.  Papaya  and  macadamia  acreages  can  be 
expected  to  increase  In  the  years  to  come, 
but  after  decades  of  great  expansion  they 
will  occupy  only  17  thousand  acres.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 
FOR  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
start  the  second  year  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  we  will  continue  to  see 
the  effects  and  pursue  the  goals  of  the 
President's  program  for  economic  re- 
covery. The  President's  economic  poli- 
cies are  a  dramatic  break  with  the 
past,  an  attempt  to  turn  around  50 
years  of  Government  growth,  higher 
taxes  and,  ultimately,  a  stagnating  pri- 
vate sector,  (siusing  both  inflation  and 
unemployment.  The  President  instead 
envisions  a  country  with  rejuvenated 
private  enterprise,  and  a  smaUer, 
leaner,  more  efficient  Government. 
Wealth  will  be  returned  to  the  people 
and  away  fr(»n  the  Government. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  a  year. 
Congress  enacted  the  basic  legislation 
last  year  which  set  the  economic  re- 
covery in  motion.  More  still  needs  to 
be  done  here  in  Washington,  but  I  am 
confident  that  Congress  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  administration  to 
achieve  the  desired  legislative  goals. 

However,  legislation  and  Presiden- 
tial actions  alone  cannot  do  the  whole 
job.  Without  the  active  participation 
of  the  American  people,  the  economic 
recovery  will  never  get  off  the  ground. 
Economic  theories  are  one  thing,  but 
the  program  will  work  only  through 
the  day-to-day  efforts  of  each  Ameri- 
can. 

In  this  spirit,  the  Washingtonian 
magazine  recently  asked  President 
Reagan  for  his  one-on-one  advice  to 
Americans  on  what  each  of  us  can  do 
to  help  the  economy  recover.  He  re- 
sponded, and  his  answer  appeared  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  magazine. 
After  appearing  in  the  Washingtonian, 
the  letter  was  picked  up  by  several 
other  media  organizations  who  did  sto- 
ries on  it. 

The  President's  letter  contains  ex- 
cellent advice.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
President  for  taking  the  time  to 
convey  his  thoughts  to  every  Ameri- 
can, and  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
Washingtonian  for  requesting  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  President's  letter,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Washingtonian,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

[From  the  Washingtonian,  January  19801 
A  Letter  From  Prxshient  Reagan 

NOW  MORE  than  EVER,  IT  PAYS  TO  WORK  HARD 
AND  SAVE 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  I,  1982. 
Dear  Feixow  Americans:  With  all  the 
complex  economic  jargon  we've  been  hear- 
ing about  budgets,  taxes,  and  supply-side  ec- 
onomics, we  sometimes  overlook  the  crucial 
point:  Our  program  will  stand  or  fall,  Amer- 
ica will  regain  its  economic  health  or  fail  to 


regain  it  on  what  we  as  individuals  collec- 
tively do. 

The  most  successful,  dynamic  economies 
in  the  world  today  are  those  based  on  faith 
in  individuals  who  are  given  incentives  to 
succeed;  economies  where  it  is  understood 
that  growth,  prosperity,  and  ultimately 
human  fulfillment  itself  are  created  from 
the  people  up,  not  the  government  down. 

For  too  long  our  government  has  not  had 
enough  faith  in  you.  It  has  stood  in  your 
way,  taking  more  of  what  you  earn  no 
matter  how  hard  you  try.  Years  of  govern- 
ment spending  and  taxation  growing  faster 
than  the  private  economy  created  the  condi- 
tions we  inherited  last  January— double- 
digit  inflation,  the  highest  Interest  rates 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  a  national  debt 
ready  to  burst  through  the  triUlon-doUar 
barrier. 

America  was  not  put  on  this  earth  just  to 
make  government  bigger.  Our  mission  has 
always  been  to  expand  freedom  and  create 
better  lives  for  our  people.  Americans  every- 
where are  yearning  for  a  chance  to  produce 
again  and  to  save  their  money  and  have 
those  savings  mean  something.  That's  what 
our  program  is  all  about,  putting  this  econo- 
my and  America's  future  back  in  your  hands 
where  they  belong.  Here  are  three  impor- 
tant ways  you  can  help: 

First,  make  the  Congress  understand  it 
must  stop  overspending. 

You  are  careful  about  how  much  you 
spend,  and  with  your  support  we  began  last 
summer  to  make  government  do  the  same. 
We  reduced  the  growth  of  the  1982  budget 
by  $35  billion  and  we  did  it  without  jeopard- 
izing the  essential  programs  of  the  safety 
net. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  still  exceeds 
its  spending  targets  and  Big  Government  is 
not  yet  under  control.  The  budget  has  dou- 
bled since  1975,  tripled  since  1970.  The  cure 
we  all  want  is  not  easy  or  painless.  If  it 
were,  this  problem  would  have  been  solved 
long  ago.  We  wHl  need  your  continued, 
strong  support  if  we  are  to  succeed  where 
everyone  else  has  failed. 

Second,  tell  your  representatives  not  to 
touch  your  tax  cut. 

Some  of  the  people  who  never  wanted  you 
to  have  a  tax  cut  are  now  trying  to  take  it 
away  from  you  even  before  it  is  fully  in 
effect.  Don't  let  them. 

The  Congress  already  weakened  the  econ- 
omy unnecessarily  by  forcing  us  to  delay 
your  tax  reduction.  Doing  so  again  in  an  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
you,  the  taxpayers,  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take. Let's  remember  that  the  income  tax 
reduction  you'll  be  receiving  will  barely 
offset  the  built-in  tax  increases  between 
now  and  1984  approved  by  my  predecessor. 

Contrary  to  what  some  in  Washington 
think,  Americans  are  not  robots  with  iron 
backs  and  bottomless  pockets  who  work 
only  to  pay  taxes.  They  work  for  their  fami- 
lies and  their  future,  which  isn't  easy  when 
they're  shouldering  the  highest  tax  burden 
in  our  history.  Asking  them  for  more  money 
now  would  be  like  asking  Max  Schmeling  to 
pick  himself  up  to  go  another  round  with 
Joe  Louis. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Con- 
gress raised  taxes  to  record  levels  but  man- 
aged to  balance  the  budget  just  once.  It  did 
not  tax  to  get  money  it  needed;  it  spent 
whatever  money  it  could  get— and  a  lot  of 
money  it  didn't  have.  So  if  the  deficit  con- 
tinues to  grow  it  will  not  be  because  your 
tax  cut  was  too  big.  but  because  spending 
cuts  are  too  small. 
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Third,  take  full  advantage  of  the  incen- 
tives in  the  new  tax  laws. 

They  were  designed  to  help  you  and  to 
bring  excitement,  opportunity,  and  growth 
back  into  our  economy.  The  tax  reductions 
now  taking  hold  represent  the  greatest  col- 
lection of  incentives  for  the  average  family 
in  the  last  50  yetu^.  You,  the  members  of 
working  America,  will  receive  the  lion's 
share  of  the  benefits. 

Your  tax  rates  will  be  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent. A  typical  family  of  four  earning 
$25,000  a  year  will  receive  a  tax  cut  of  ap- 
proximately $400  in  1982.  $1,000  In  1984, 
and  $1,500  In  1986.  Beginning  in  1985,  your 
tax  rates  will  be  indexed  providing  perma- 
nent protection  against  inflation. 

The  new  law  offers  you  many  other  possi- 
bilities for  significant  tax  reductions.  The 
marriage  penalty  is  being  cut,  the  child-care 
credit  increased,  and  the  personal  exemp- 
tion indexed  for  inflation.  The  maximum 
tax  on  both  Investment  income  and  capital 
gains  has  also  been  reduced. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  already  taking 
advantage  of  the  tax-exempt  All  Savers  cer- 
tificates. Also,  the  maximum  deductible  con- 
tribution you  can  make  to  an  Individual  Re- 
tirement Account  (IRA)  has  been  in- 
creased—from $1,500  to  $2,000,  or  from 
$1,750  to  $2,250  if  you  have  a  non-working 
spouse.  If  both  you  and  your  spouse  are 
working  you  can  deduct  up  to  $4,000.  For 
those  of  you  who  are  self-employed,  your 
maximum  deductible  contribution  for  a  re- 
tirement plan  has  doubled  from  $7,500  to 
$15,000. 

As  long  as  you  don't  withdraw  your  money 
early,  it  will  not  be  taxed  before  you  retire 
(when  your  tax  rate  should  drop),  and  until 
then  you  are  free  to  deposit  it  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  investments.  Even  if  you  can  afford 
to  save  only  $1,000  a  year— that's  less  than 
$20  a  week— your  $30,000  in  deposits  over  30 
years  could  generate  a  retirement  fund  well 
in  excess  of  $100,000.  Little  taxpayers  can 
become  big  providers. 

The  policies  of  tax,  tax,  spend  and  spend 
nearly  wrecked  our  economy.  It's  no  wonder 
America  has  the  lowest  rate  of  personal  sav- 
ings of  any  major,  industrialized  country; 
and  savings  are  the  lifeblood  of  investment 
and  economic  growth.  The  key  to  recovery 
lies  with  more  savings,  more  production, 
more  investment. 

You  can  make  them  happen.  From  now 
on,  if  you  work  or  save  more  than  you  did 
before,  your  reward  will  be  higher  than  it 
was.  More  of  every  added  dollar  of  earnings 
from  your  office,  shop,  stock,  or  interest  on 
your  savings  will  be  yours  to  keep. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  incentives,  and 
this  is  what  will  ignite  the  tremendous  drive 
and  creativity  of  our  people,  qualities  too 
long  suppressed. 

One  final  point:  P^r  our  program  to  work, 
you  won't  have  to  work  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  give  up  your  vacations,  and  save  every 
penny  you  earn.  Small  changes  multiplied 
by  a  work  force  of  100  million  people  will 
produce  substantial  benefits  nationwide. 

If  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week  rises  by  just  half  an  hour,  the 
Gross  National  Product  will  rise  by  $25  bil- 
lion. If  the  personal  savings  rate  increases 
by  just  two  percentage  points,  we  can  add  at 
least  $40  billion  a  year  to  the  nation's  sav- 
ings pool  to  finance  new  investments,  new 
jobs,  and  a  new  America. 

We  worked  together  to  get  this  program 
passed.  We  need  to  work  together  to  keep  it 
passed  and  to  make  it  succeed.  This  is  one 
opportunity  we  must  not  allow  to  slip  away. 
The  spirit  that  built  America  was  a  lx>ld 
spirit,  not  a  timid  one.  It  was  a  feeling  of 


pride,  optimism,  and  confidence  that  we 
could  do  anything.  We  still  can.  Dollar  by 
dollar,  we  can  save  for  our  future,  and  we 
can  save  America's  future. 

But  let's  begin.  Let's  go  forward  in  1982 
with  faith  and  determination,  and  not  be 
misled  by  those  unwilling  to  say  good-bye  to 
their  failed  policies  of  the  past. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  months,  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  in  the  free  world 
have  been  with  the  troubled  people  of 
Poland.  We  feel  a  deep  solidarity  with 
their  efforts  to  establish  a  free  society, 
and  suffer  with  them  In  the  face  of 
continued  repression  of  their  hopes 
and  dreams. 

As  we  pray  for  our  friends  in  Poland, 
let  us  also  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  to  free  their  land  from  Soviet 
bondage.  January  22  was  the  64th  an- 
niversary of  the  Ukraine's  declaration 
of  independence.  On  this  occasion,  we 
saluate  the  Ukrainian  people's  nobility 
of  spirit,  and  express  the  fervent  hope 
that  we  may  one  day  see  a  free 
Ukraine.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Recoro  a 
very  moving  letter  I  received  from  the 
North  Dakota  branch  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Congress  Committee  of  America. 
The  letter  chronicles  the  fierce  strug- 
gle of  the  i)eople  of  the  Ukraine  to 
free  themselves  from  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 
The  letter  follows: 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
or  America,  Inc.,  State  Branch 
or  North  Dakota, 

Warren,  Mich.,  January  14, 1982. 
Re  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Hon.  QuEHTiN  N.  Bttkoick, 
V.S.  Senator  from  North  Dakota,   Russell 
SenaU  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Buroick:  January  22nd  is 
the  Anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant dates  in  the  modem  history  of 
Ukraine— that  of  the  rebirth  of  the  inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  state. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Russian  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  empires,  both  of  which  con- 
trolled Ukrainian  territory  at  the  time,  the 
Ukrainians,  who  for  centuries  had  been  re- 
sisting foreign  domination  of  their  country, 
took  decisive  steps  toward  their  national 
freedom.  On  January  22,  1918  the  Ukraini- 
ans declared  their  full  and  unqualified  inde- 
pendence from  all  foreign  powers. 

The  Ukrainian  Revolution  immediately 
took  on  an  essentially  national  character.  A 
central  Council  (Central  Rada)  was  estab- 
lished in  Kiev,  capital  of  Ukraine,  and 
became  the  center  of  the  Ukrainian  libera- 
tion movement.  It  organized  the  Ukrainian 
National  Army,  established  Ukrainian 
Schools,  introduced  Ukrainian  administra- 
tive and  judicial  systems,  and  prepared  a 
Ukrainian  Constituent  Assembly.  By  these 
actions  it  established  a  full-fledged  inde- 
pendent state— The  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public. 

After  a  heroic  struggle  lasting  three  years, 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic,  as  we  all 


know,  succumbed  to  the  numerically  superi- 
or military  forces  of  Communist  Russia. 

The  alien  Communist  power  destroyed  the 
Ukrainian  National  state  and  replaced  it 
with  a  puppet  and  subservient  government, 
the  "Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic". 
Even  though  it  became  a  charter  member  of 
the  United  Nations  in  1945,  it  is  not  a  true 
govenunent  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  but  an 
instrument  of  the  Russian  Soviet  colonial 
empire,  which  enslaves  and  brutally  perse- 
cutes the  Ukrainian  people. 

Ukraine,  with  a  population  of  50  million, 
embraces  289.000  sq.  ml.,  making  it  the  larg- 
est county  in  Europe:  in  population  it  ranks 
fifth,  and  its  natural  resources  make 
Ukraine  one  of  the  richest  European  coun- 
tries. Its  capital.  Kiev,  was  the  center  of 
eastern  European  trade  and  culture  long 
before  Moscow  was  buUt.  Despite  its  size 
and  wealth,  Ukraine  is  practically  unknown: 
for  most  people  it  Is  "just  a  part  of  Russia". 
This  gross  misconception  stems  from  the 
common  practice  of  using  the  terms 
'Russia"  and  "Soviet  Union"  synonymously. 
This  is  incorrect  because  Russia  Is  only  one 
of  many  republics  which  make  up  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Ukraine  by 
Communist  Russia  in  1920,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  suffered  political  and  cultural 
repression,  economic  exploitation,  and  all- 
encompassing  russificatlon.  Both  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches 
were  destroyed  brutally.  In  an  enforced  col- 
lectivization of  Ukraine's  agriculture  in 
1932-33,  some  7  to  10  million  Ukrainians 
were  starved  to  death  by  the  government- 
sponsored  famine.  During  and  after  World 
War  II,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ukraini- 
ans were  deported,  exiled  or  annihilated  for 
their  support  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army  (UFA)  and  for  Ukrainian  Nationalist 
Organization  (OUN)  both  of  which  fought 
against  the  Nazis  and  later  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  Ukraine. 

On  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Ukraine's  independence  on  January 
22nd,  1918,  and  the  63rd  anniversary  of  the 
Act  of  Union  on  January  22nd,  1919,  where- 
by all  Ukrainian  lands  were  united  into  one 
sovereign  and  independent  state  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  the  true  ideal  of  Ukraini- 
an Independence  lives  on  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  as  attested 
to  by  the  writings,  memoranda,  appeals  and 
trials  of  Ukrainian  patriots— diasidenU  in 
Ukraine.  In  mid-1979.  18  prominent  Ukraini- 
an political  prisoners  and  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group,  from  the  USSR, 
appealed  to  the  U.N.  to  take  appropriate 
steps  for  Ukraine's  secession  from  the 
USSR,  which  they  called  an  "occupational 
government"  installed  by  Communist 
Russia.  In  early  1980  an  m>peal  from  the 
"Ukrainian  Patriotic  Front"  supporting  the 
statement  of  other  Ukrainian  dissidents 
called  for  the  secession  of  Ukraine  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  this  time,  when  the  free  world  is 
stunned  by  the  Soviet  seizure  of  Afghani- 
stan and  Moscow's  readiness  to  move  into 
Poland,  the  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  Inde- 
pendence is  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  Mos- 
cow's aggression  and  conquest  of  Independ- 
ent nations  is  not  a  novel  development. 

In  the  past  years  many  U.S.  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  governors  and  mayors,  paid 
tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  people  on  the  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  Independence  in  offi- 
cial proclamations  and  statements,  thus 
giving  encouragement  and  hope  to  Ukraini- 
ans in  their  struggle  for  the  rebirth  of 
Ukraine's    freedom    and    independence    to 
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which  they  are  rightfully  entitled  under  the 
law  of  Ood. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Amthony  Zokowsky, 

Hon.  President  UCCA 
State  Branch  of  North  Dakota.m 
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•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, despite  the  attention  being  de- 
voted to  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
during  these  difficult  times,  many  of 
us  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  specifically  in  Central 
America.  It  is  too  easy  to  forget  that 
"Central  America"  is  a  term  we  use 
only  for  geographic  convenience.  The 
region  comprises  several  unique  coun- 
tries, each  of  which  has  imlque  prob- 
lems. We  must  remind  ourselves  con- 
stantly that  what  unites  Central 
America— language,  culture,  and  tradi- 
tions— is  often  less  important  than 
what  divides  it. 

There  are  many  differences  in  what 
is  happening  in  these  countries.  In 
Nicaragua,  the  people's  revolution  has 
overthrown  a  despotic  dictator,  only  to 
see  the  Sandinistas  commit  similar 
abuses  of  human  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties. The  promised  elections  have  yet 
to  be  held,  the  militia  is  growing 
beyond  the  size  of  Somoza's  elite  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  prominent  business 
leaders  who  dissent  with  the  junta's 
policies  are  jailed.  In  Nicaragua,  as 
elsewhere,  those  who  make  a  revolu- 
tion are  often  its  first  victims. 

In  neighboring  El  Salvador,  elections 
are  scheduled  for  late  March.  For  the 
most  part,  the  leftist  opposition  has 
rejected  participation  in  the  elections, 
refusing  to  renounce  violence  as  a  po- 
litical and  military  tactic.  The  junta  is 
frustrated  in  its  attempts  to  restrict 
Soviet  influence  and  arms  shipments 
to  the  guerrillas.  But  the  important 
point  is  that  the  elections  will  be  held. 
People  may  differ  about  what  it  will 
accomplish,  but  an  election  may  give 
us  the  best  estimate  yet  of  what 
people  of  El  Salvador  want  for  their 
future. 

In  Honduras,  we  note  a  cautious 
return  to  democratic  rule.  Recent  elec- 
tions there  give  us  hope  that  the  mili- 
tary will  stand  back  and  let  civilian  po- 
litical leaders  develop  new  priorities 
and  prograims  for  the  government.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  mili- 
tary will  allow  that  to  happen,  but  at 
least  for  the  present  the  signs  are  very 
encouraging. 

In  Guatemala,  the  hope  for  freedom 
and  dignity  is  dinunest.  The  Guatema- 
lan military,  in  direct  contrast  to  that 
of  El  Salvador,  has  never  contemplat- 
ed dramatic  or  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  political  or  economic  structure.  In- 
stead, there  has  been  repression  and  a 
cynical  disregard  for  human  rights. 
The  government,  which  derides  its  nu- 
merous opponents  by  labeling  them 
"communists,"    has   done   nothing   to 


correct  the  abuses  that  are  there  for 
all  to  see. 

Since  1977,  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  government-di- 
rected violence  and  terror  against  the 
people.  Economic  and  military  aid 
have  been  suspended,  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  they  will  be  rein- 
stated. In  a  tentative  hope  that  we 
might  induce  moderation,  the  Reagan 
administration  approved  the  sale  of  a 
few  jeeps  and  trucks  to  the  Guatema- 
lan regime.  However,  the  administra- 
tion quickly  realized  that  the  antici- 
pated influence  over  Guatemalan  do- 
mestic policies  had  not  developed.  Had 
our  tactics  succeeded,  we  might  have 
been  in  a  position  to  exert  influence 
over  the  Guatemalan  military  leaders 
and  bring  about  an  improvement  in 
the  human  rights  situation.  But  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries 
remain  tense  and  strained  because  of 
the  cumulative  effect  of  decades  of 
excess. 

The  Washington  Post  has  devoted 
considerable  editorial  space  recently  to 
our  relations  with  the  nations  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
paper's  support  of  elections  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  its  calming  words  about  the 
administration's  relations  with  Nicara- 
gua. Once  again,  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  Post's  sentiments 
concerning  Guatemala.  As  the  editori- 
al of  January  24  illustrates,  the  Guate- 
malan military  must  soon  realize  that 
its  domestic  policies  of  terror  and  vio- 
lence prohibit  U.S.  support  of  its  plans 
to  eliminate  the  leftist  threat.  Only 
when  this  lesson  has  sunk  in  can  we 
hope  for  improvements  in  the  human 
rights  of  the  Guatemalan  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editori- 
al from  the  Washington  Post  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Hands  Orr  Guatemala 

Did  you  see  that  front-page  picture  of  a 
Guatemalan  soldier  firing  a  machine  gun 
out  of  a  helicopter  at  a  village  suspected  of 
harboring  guerrillas?  Nothing  could  be  seen 
down  there  except  a  dog,  reported  The 
Post's  Christopher  Dickey,  who  was  riding 
along.  For  many  Americans,  it  must  have 
been  a  scene  reminiscent  of  the  frustrations 
of  the  United  States'  own  last  war  against 
an  elusive  guerrilla  enemy. 

There  is  one  big  difference,  however.  Gua- 
temala's Is  not  an  American  war.  This  ad- 
ministration has  sent  the  government  a  bit 
of  semi-mlUtary  aid  around  the  edges,  but 
otherwise  it  has  apparently  kept  hands  off, 
despite  its  nervousness  about  the  guerrillas. 
It  should  keep  hands  off. 

There  is  a  debate  over  whether  and  in 
what  ways  the  United  States  should  support 
the  civilian-military  junta  in  El  Salvador 
but,  there  is  not  much  to  say  for  supporting 
the  dictatorship  of  Gen.  Romeo  Lucas 
Garcia.  Not  even  those  administration  offi- 
cals  who  lean  to  accepting  him  as  a  useful 
anti-communist  are  eager  to  come  forward 
and  make  a  case  for  aid. 

For  good  reason.  Gen.  Garcia,  by  the  word 
of  human  rights  advocates  and  American  in- 
telligence alike,  is  the  bloodiest  leader 
ruling  in  the  hemisphere.  He  is  ready  to  ad- 


vertise his  fight  against  the  guerrillas— a 
fight  in  which,  in  one  campaign,  his  chief  of 
staff  reports,  his  forces  killed  2,000  people 
identified  as  guerrillas.  He  shields  his  part 
in  the  killing,  by  the  armed  forces  and  by 
paramilitary  death  squads  associated  with 
them,  of  literally  thousands  of  civilians.  It 
has  been  confirmed  that  these  operations 
are  under  his  direct  control. 

Noting  the  slaughter  in  Guatemala,  we 
asked  last  year  whether  it  might  make  sense 
for  the  United  States  to  try  to  acquire  a 
little  civilizing  influence  with  the  govern- 
ment by  resuming  the  military  contacts  that 
Jinuny  Carter  had  cut  off.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration subsequently  gave  this  policy  a 
certain  test,  and  enough  results  are  in  to 
provide  a  judgment:  it  failed.  During  the 
period  that  the  administration  dangled  the 
prospect  of  Improved  ties.  Gen.  Garcia,  evi- 
dently misunderstanding  the  signal,  stepped 
up  his  policy  of  indiscriminate  civilian  kill- 
ings. 

To  be  sure,  guerrilla  activity  is  up,  too. 
And  though  guerrilla  groups  go  back  to  the 
pre-Castro  years,  some  of  their  current  op- 
erations are  no  doubt  Cuban-supported. 
What  about  that?  It's  a  fair  question.  But 
it's  a  question  for  Gen.  Garcia.  He's  the  one 
deepening  the  sea  in  which  the  guerrilla 
fish  swim.  Perhaps  If  he  comes  to  realize 
that  his  tactics  render  it  out  of  the  question 
for  the  United  States  to  support  him,  he 
will  change  his  tsictics.* 
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HANDGUNS:  WHERE 
CIVILIZATION  STOPS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
every  year  more  than  10,000  Ameri- 
cans die  from  handgun  violence  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  are  threat- 
ened or  wounded  in  handgun  crime. 

As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  wrote  in  a 
recent  editorial,  "the  figures  are  grim 
and  getting  worse."  The  Times  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  following  an  exten- 
sive series  of  articles  on  the  spread  of 
handguns  in  California— a  story  that  is 
unfortunately  repeated  in  every  State 
in  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  findings 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  report  is 
that  handguns  are  sold  indiscriminate- 
ly despite  California  State  law  govern- 
ing the  sale  and  purchase  of  guns. 
This  is  done  at  so-called  "gun  shows." 

Licensed  gun  dealers  in  California 
are  requred  to  send  special  handgun 
transaction  forms  to  the  California 
Department  of  Justice  before  any 
handgun  sale.  Dealers  and  nondealers 
alike  are  required  to  wait  15  days  from 
the  date  of  application  for  sale  before 
delivering  a  handgun  to  a  buyer.  Con- 
victed felons,  drug  addicts,  and  mental 
patients  are  prohibited  from  buying 
handguns.  But  these  handgun  laws  are 
little  observed  at  most  California  gun 
shows. 

The  Times  says,  'Despite  these  laws, 
virtually  anyone  with  the  cash  can 
buy  handguns,  on  the  spot,  from  so- 
called  nondealers  who  operate  at  gun 
shows."  It  adds  "unlicensed  sellers  go 
from  gun  show  to  gun  show  marketing 
handguns  weekend  after  weekend  at 
different  locations  in  the  State  •  •  • 


law  enforcement  agencies  do  little  to 
police  these  shows." 

The  Times'  editorial  concludes  that 
"State  gim  laws,  like  California's,  if 
vigorously  enforced,  may  help  reduce 
the  carnage,  but  what  is  needed  is  a 
national  law  making  handguns  illegal. 
No  society  can  truly  call  itself  civilized 
and  continue  to  tolerate  the  spread  of 
these  weapons  of  death." 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  agree,  and 
that  is  the  goal  of  the  bill  Congress- 
man RoDiNO  and  I  introduced  in  this 
Congress— S.  974,  the  "Handgun  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1981." 

I  want  to  commend  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  its  reporter,  John  Hurst, 
for  an  outstanding  series  on  a  public 
policy  issue  that  literally  means  life 
and  death  for  too  many  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Times' 
editorial  and  series  of  articles  on  "Cali- 
fornia's Gun  Explosion"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  23,  1981) 
Where  Civilization  Stops 

The  figures  are  grim  and  getting  worse, 
and  the  payoff  is  death. 

Callfomians  bought  nearly  290.000  new 
htmdguns  last  year.  That  figure  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  upward  trend  in  handgun 
sales  that  has  persisted  for  nearly  20  years 
in  this  state. 

Calif omlans  bought  more  than  1.8  million 
gvins  from  1971  to  1980.  These  figures  do 
not  Include  the  purchase  of  used  guns,  nor 
do  they  include  the  large  number  of  unregu- 
lated handgiui  sales  at  gun  shows  each 
weekend  over  the  state.  Laws  covering  the 
sale  and  ownership  of  guns  in  this  state  are 
ignored  at  these  events.  State,  local  and  fed- 
eral officials  are  aware  of  these  violations. 
They  hardly  make  even  a  feeble  effort  to 
enforce  the  laws. 

The  number  of  Callfomians  authorized  to 
carry  concealed  weapons  in  California  is 
growing  at  a  rate  more  than  10  times  faster 
than  the  increase  in  population.  Last  year 
38,513  persons  had  permits  to  carry  con- 
cealed weapons. 

As  Times  staff  writer  John  Hurst  noted  in 
his  comprehensive  report  on  the  spread  of 
guns  in  California,  as  the  number  of  guns  in 
private  hands  Increases,  so  does  the  number 
of  gun-related  deaths. 

The  statistics  are  ominous.  In  1976,  gun- 
fire victims  were  54  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  homicides  in  the  state  that  year. 
By  1980,  61  percent  of  the  homicide  victims 
died  from  gunfire.  And  the  favorite  firearm 
used  in  most  of  these  deaths  is  the  handy 
handgun,  which  in  1980  accounted  for  77 
percent  of  firearm  homicides. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  numl)er  of 
firearms  among  the  civilian  population  of 
the  state  is  caused  by  rising  crime  and  the 
justified  rising  fear  of  crime,  but  in  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  homicides  the  vic- 
tims are  acquaintances  or  relatives  of  the 
people  who  pull  the  triggers.  People  who 
buy  guns  for  protection  no  doubt  feel  more 
secure,  but  that  is  an  illusion,  statistics  indi- 
cate. For  example,  in,  1978  in  California,  pri- 
vate citizens  killed  58  felons,  but  99  persons 
accidentally  shot  themselves  to  death. 

The  surging  gun  sales  in  California  and 
throughout  the  nation  are  a  national  calam- 
ity. The  handgun  death  toll  nationally 
amounts  to  more  than  10,000  a  year,  and 
this  horrifying  figure  does  not  include  the 


wounded  and  the  thousands  of  persons  vic- 
timized by  crimes  in  which  handguns  are 
used.  Nobody  is  safe— not  even  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  only  a  few 
brief  months  ago  came  within  an  inch  of 
death  from  a  bullet  fired  by  a  mentally  un- 
balanced man  who  bought  a  gun  as  easily  as 
he  could  have  bought  a  lollypop  at  a  candy 
store. 

State  gun  laws,  like  California's,  if  vigor- 
ously enforced  may  help  reduce  the  car- 
nage, but  what  is  needed  is  a  national  law 
making  handguns  illegal.  No  society  can 
truly  call  itself  civilized  and  continue  to  tol- 
erate the  spread  of  these  weapons  of  death. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  20,  1981] 
GxTN  Sales.  Homicides:  Both  Rising 

(Series  of  articles  by  John  Hurst,  Times 
staff  writer) 

Consider  the  gun. 

"It's  called  the  equalizer,"  the  man  says. 
■The  power  of  life  and  death.  ...  In  socie- 
ty today,  most  people  are  afraid.  A  gun  can 
make  you  fearless.  .  .  .  You  have  to  respect 
anything  that  does  that." 

The  man  talking  is  Deputy  Atty.  Gen. 
William  R.  Pounders,  specialist  in  weac>ons- 
control  laws  for  the  state  Department  of 
Justice. 

He  is  trying  to  explain  the  fascination 
that  people  have  with  guns. 

"There  is  also  a  tie,"  he  says,  "to  people 
who  have  been  made  notorious  by  the 
gun.  .  .  .  Wyatt  Earp  .  .  .  and  the 

outlaws  .  .  .  the  Daltons  and  the  James 
Gang,  they  all  became  powerful  by  using 
the  gun.  And  there  is  the  feeling  that  you 
are  powerful  because  you  have  a  gun.  .  .  . 

"They  (guns)  are  aesthetically  attractive," 
he  continues.  "I  can't  explain 
why.  .  .  .  They're  beautiful,  the  well-craft- 
ed gtm.  You  have  to  respect  It,  even  If  you 
don't  like  it." 

A  lot  of  people  in  California  must  share 
Pounders'  fascination. 

State  statistics  Indicate  that  Callfomians 
bought  nearly  289,000  new  handguns  last 
year. 

The  number  of  gun  transactions  reported 
In  the  state  has  gone  up  nearly  every  year 
for  two  decades. 

From  1971  to  1980,  Callfomians  bought 
more  than  1.8  million  new  handguns.  Each 
year,  some  police  jurisdictions  destroy  guns 
confiscated  during  criminal  investigations. 
But  these  guns  represent  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  number  purchased  in  any  given 
year. 

Even  If  10  percent  of  the  new  handguns 
purchase  during  the  last  decade  had  been 
destroyed.  It  would  still  leave  one  handgun 
for  about  every  five  households  In  the  state. 

It  Is  not  necessarily  true,  of  course,  that 
there  is  a  handgun  In  every  fifth  household, 
because  some  households  posses  more  than 
one  gun.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
sales  figures  do  not  Include  new  guns 
bought  before  1971.  Nor  do  they  Include 
purchases  of  used  guns.  Nor  do  they  Include 
purchases  of  shotguns  and  rifles,  which  are 
not  registered  In  Callfomla. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  figures 
do  not  Include  the  large  number  of  unregu- 
lated sales  of  guns,  new  and  used,  that  occur 
at  weekend  "gun  shows"  all  over  the  state. 

As  Pounders  Indicates,  many  people  own 
guns  because  they  are  afraid.  But,  Ironical- 
ly, the  criminals  they  are  afraid  of  are  steal- 
ing the  very  gtuis  that  are  sup[>osed  to  keep 
them  at  bay. 

"If  you  keep  it  (a  gun)  safe  enough  so  that 
the  burglar  can't  find  It,"  Pounders  says, 
"then  you  can't  get  to  it  for  self-protection." 


Pounders  himself  lost  three  of  his  four 
handguns  to  burglars.  One  of  the  stolen 
guns  is  a  high-powered  4S-callber  semiauto- 
matic pistol. 

"So,"  he  sighs,  "law-enforcement  officers 
might  find  that  g\in  being  used  against 
them." 

Last  year.  18.685  handguns  were  reported 
stolen  In  California. 

During  the  last  five  years,  more  than 
73.000  handguns  were  reported  stolen  in  the 
state. 

But  theft  Is  not  the  major  problem  with 
guns  in  California.  Death  is  the  major  prob- 
lem. 

As  the  number  of  guns  in  the  state  In- 
creases, so  does  the  number  of  gun-related 
deaths. 

In  1976.  state  Department  of  Justice  sta- 
tistics Indicate  that  1.170  people  were  vic- 
tims of  firearm  homicides  in  California. 
Gunfire  victims  were  54  percent  of  the  total 
homicides  that  year. 

In  1980.  the  total  number  of  gunfire  vlc- 
tlms  had  climbed  to  2.011.  or  61  percent  of 
the  homicides  in  the  state. 

Guns  have  helped  push  homicide  into  the 
top  10  causes  of  death  In  the  state. 

Homicide  was  not  among  the  10  principal 
causes  of  death  listed  by  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Services  from  1969  through 
1976. 

Then  in  1977,  with  a  boost  from  gunfire, 
homicide  became  the  ninth-leading  cause  of 
death  in  California,  just  behind  obstructive 
respiratory  diseases  and  just  ahead  of  arte- 
riosclerosis. 

The  type  of  firearm  used  In  most  of  these 
homicides  in  California  is  the  handgun. 

State  statistics  Indicate  that  In  1980  hand- 
gvms  were  used  in  77  percent  of  firearm 
homicides. 

The  people  who  die  by  gunfire  In  Califor- 
nia are  acquaintances,  lovers  or  relatives  of 
the  killers  in  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
cases.  Records  also  show  that  all  seven 
police  officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty  in 
California  last  year  died  In  gunfire:  four  by 
handguns,  two  by  rifles  and  one  by  shotgun. 

In  1978,  for  example,  private  citizens  In 
California  killed  58  felons  who  were  com- 
mitting crimes  or  trying  to  escape  crime 
scenes.  During  the  same  year.  99  people  In 
the  state  accidentally  shot  themselves  to 
death. 

The  overall  statistical  evidence  is  over- 
whelming: A  gun  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
stolen,  to  be  used  to  kill  a  friend  or  relative 
or  to  cause  an  accidental  death  than  to  be 
used  successfully  for  protection. 

Still,  an  increasing  number  of  Callfomians 
buck  those  odds. 

The  posh  Beverly  Hills  Gun  Club  of  West 
Los  Angeles  was  established  for  such  people 
earlier  this  year. 

Arthur  M.  Kassel.  president  of  the  club, 
says  that  "self-defense  and  protection  of  the 
family"  are  the  most  common  reasons 
people  give  for  joining  his  organization. 

Doris  Weber,  of  Mallbu,  Is  one  of  those 
people. 

The  58-year-old  Weber  stands  on  Kassel's 
gun  range,  ear  protectors  clamped  on  her 
head,  her  feet  planted  a  couple  of  feet  apart 
and  her  arms  stretched  out  before  her  as 
her  2-month-old  Smith  it  Wesson  .38-ca- 
hlber  revolver  barks  In  her  hands. 

"It's  a  lovely  little  gun,"  she  says  later.  "I 
love  it." 

It  is  the  first  gun  Weber  has  owned.  She  is 
still  learning  to  shoot  it,  and  looks  with 
pride  at  the  cluster  of  holes  she  has  shot  In 
the  chest  of  a  silhouette  target  of  a  man. 
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Weber  is  learning  to  hit  stationary  tar- 
gets, but  would  she  have  the  skills,  the  re- 
flexes, the  training  and  the  judgment  to  use 
the  gun  in  a  life-and-death  situation? 

Asked  what  she  would  do  if  a  burglar 
broke  into  her  home,  she  replies: 

"The  first  thing  I  would  do  is  press  the 
alarm.  And  that  starts  the  damn  bells  ring- 
ing. And  if  that  didn't  work,  I'd  take  the 
gun.  ...  I'd  tell  him,  'I've  got  a  gun'  ...  I 
don't  want  to  hurt  anybody.  I  Just  don't 
want  anybody  breaking  in  my  house." 

Weber's  fear  of  crime  and  her  response  to 
it  are  typical  of  many  Califomians.  But  the 
response  of  her  husband  is  typical  of  many 
others:  He  doesn't  want  anything  to  do  with 
guns. 

"My  husband  doesn't  want  to  see  the 
gim,"  she  says.  "I'm  going  to  keep  it  by  my 
bed,  but  my  husband  doesn't  want  to  know 
where  it  is." 

The  disagreement  over  guns  within  the 
Weber  household  is  going  on  in  other 
forums  throughout  the  state  and  promises 
to  heat  up  within  the  next  few  months  as 
backers  of  a  gun-control  initiative  seek  sig- 
natures. 

The  Initiative  organizers,  like  most  gun- 
control  advocates,  zero  in  on  the  handgun, 
pointing  out  that  this  easily  concealed 
weapon  is  used  more  frequently  in  homi- 
cides than  any  other  gun. 

Apparently  hoping  to  steal  some  of  the 
law-and-order  thunder  from  the  pro-gun 
forces,  the  backers  of  the  Initiative  have 
dubbed  themselves  Califomians  Against 
Street  Crime  and  Concealed  Weapons. 

This  organization  grew  out  of  the  efforts 
of  the  small  and  underfinanced  Coalition 
for  Handgun  Control,  which,  using  a  staff  of 
IVi  paid  positions  and  a  number  of  volun- 
teers, has  tried  to  battle  the  well-heeled  pro- 
gun  lobby  in  California. 

But  Los  Angeles  attorney  John  Phillips, 
co-chairman  of  the  coalition  and  executive 
director  of  the  Citizens  Against  Street 
Crime,  is  optimistic  about  the  chances  for 
the  handgun-control  Initiative.  The  cam- 
paign, he  says,  has  begun  drawing  some 
powerful  political  and  financial  support. 

The  initiative.  If  it  qualifies  for  the  No- 
vember ballot  and  If  the  voters  approve  it, 
wUl: 

Require  that  all  handguns  in  the  state  be 
registered  within  a  year. 

Declare  all  unregistered  handguns  contra- 
band and  subject  to  confiscation. 

Freeze  the  number  of  handguns  in  the 
state  by  prohibiting  the  sale  within  Califor- 
nia or  transportation  into  the  state  of  any 
more  handguns. 

Decree  a  mandatory  six-month  Jail  term 
for  conviction  of  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon  in  public  and  a  mandatory  one-year 
Jail  term  for  multiple  counts  of  illegal  hand- 
gun sales. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pro-gun  people  are 
gearing  up  their  defense. 

Richard  A.  Cox,  California  lobbyist  for 
the  National  Rifle  Assn.  says  the  California 
Rifle  it  Pistol  Assn.,  has  already  kicked  in  a 
quick  $40,000  to  fight  the  initiative. 

And  this,  he  promises,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

"We're  going  to  spend  whatever  it  takes," 
he  says  of  the  wealthy  rifle  association.  'We 
could  generate  several  million  dollars  with- 
out any  problem." 

Registration  of  handguns,  the  pro-g\in 
forces  argue,  is  a  futile  measure  because 
criminals  would  not  register  their  guns,  and 
convicted  felons  are  already  prohibited  from 
possessing  handguns  under  current  law. 

What  is  needed,  they  argue,  is  for  the  laws 
on  the  books  to  be  enforced. 


As  for  all  the  crimes  of  passion  committed 
with  guns.  Earl  W.  Hunttlng,  president  of 
Citizens  for  Law  and  Order  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area,  comments: 

"In  a  fit  of  passion,  people  that  are  going 
to  seek  revenge  on  someone  are  going  to 
find  a  way— maybe  a  gun  is  less  messy.  I 
don't  linow." 

Many  pro-gun  people  are  convinced  that 
the  ultimate  goal  of  gun-conlrol  advocates  is 
confiscation  of  all  firearms,  even  though  ini- 
tiative backers  have  gone  to  some  length  to 
defuse  these  fears. 

Initiative  advocate  Phillips  refers,  for  ex- 
ample, to  provisions  of  the  measure  as  a 
"Handgun  Bill  of  Rights." 

He  Birgues,  for  example,  that  the  initiative 
would  remove  the  authority  of  the  state 
Legislature  to  ban  the  ownership  of  hand- 
guns. 

But  the  pro-gun  forces  are  well  aware  that 
there  is  no  chance  that  the  Legislature 
would  take  such  an  action  regardless  of  the 
initiative. 

Just  how  unlikely  such  an  action  would  be 
was  illustrated  earlier  this  year  by  the  fate 
of  a  mild  clause  in  a  crime  bill  authored  by 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Davis  (R-Chatsworth), 
former  Los  Angeles  police  chief. 

In  a  bill  to  increase  prison  sentences  for 
certain  violent  crimes,  Davis  added  clauses 
that  would  require  the  destruction  of  the 
weapons  used  in  these  crimes.  Current  law 
allows  local  jurisdictions  to  decide  what  to 
do  with  confiscated  guns.  Some  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment, destroy  them,  but  others  sell 
them  at  auctions. 

Davis,  a  lifetime  member  of  the  rifle  asso- 
ciation and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  right 
to  own  guns,  was  astounded  when  the  weap- 
ons-destruction clauses  were  vehemently  op- 
posed and  ultimately  defeated  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Davis  recalls  his  argvunent  with  an  asso- 
ciation representative: 

"'Well,'  I  said,  'you're  against  the  death 
penalty  for  guns.'" 

Davis  goes  on  to  say: 

"They  (the  association)  object  to  any  leg- 
islation that  singles  out  firearms.  ...  I  told 

them,  ' -,'  I  had  about  two  officers  a 

year  killed  on  duty  (while  he  was  chief  of 
the  LAPD)  and  except  for  a  few  who  were 
killed  In  automobile  accidents,  they  were  all 
killed  by  gunfire. 

"I'm  not  saying  I'm  right,"  he  continues, 
"I  Just  say  when  you  stand  up  there  and 
give  the  widow  the  American  flag  and  she's 
weeping,  you  Just  don't  think  that  the  gun 
that  killed  him  and  the  gun  used  to  kill 
other  people  .  .  .  should  go  out  into  circula- 
tion." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  21,  1981] 

Firearm  Sales:  the  Gun  Show  Connection 

weapons  often  sold  with  no  id,  no 

waiting,  no  questions  asked 

San  Bernardino— The  man  standing  at 
the  table  looking  at  the  handguns  for  sale  is 
a  convicted  armed  robber. 

He  spent  nearly  10  years  in  state  prisons 
after  going  on  a  rampage  of  robbery  and 
kidnaping  up  and  down  California. 

He  has  committed  more  than  100  stickups 
by  his  own  reckoning.  He  pulled  his  last 
armed  robbery  about  10  years  ago,  but  when 
money  is  tight,  he  is  still  tempted  to  pick  up 
a  gun. 

"I'm  seriously  contemplating  it,"  he 
admits.  "If  It  could  go  down  right,  I  would 
book  it. " 

He  looks  over  the  dozen  or  so  handguns 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him  and  selects  a 
brand  new  .38  caliber  revolver. 


The  man  behind  the  table  wants  $170  for 
the  five-shot,  Brazilian-made  Rossi  hand- 
gun. 

The  ex-stickup  man  offers  him  $160.  The 
seller  accepts  it  and  takes  the  cash.  The 
former  holdup  man  takes  the  gun  and  walks 
away. 

It's  that  easy.  No  identification  has  been 
shown.  No  names  were  exchanged  between 
buyer  and  seller.  There  was  no  15-day  wait- 
ing period.  There  is  no  record  of  this  trans- 
action. 

All  of  which  makes  it  illegal. 

The  purchase  of  the  revolver  occurred  at 
a  so-called  gun  show  at  the  National  Orange 
Showgrounds  in  San  Bernardino. 

In  this  case,  the  ex-holdup  man  was  work- 
ing with  The  Times  to  demonstrate  how 
openly  the  laws  regulating  gun  sales  are 
being  violated  in  California.  He  immediately 
turned  over  the  revolver  to  a  reporter. 

A  Times  reporter  bought  eight  other 
handguns  and  ammunition  this  fall  at  gun 
shows  from  Chico  in  Northern  California  to 
Anaheim  in  Southern  California.  Each  sale 
was  illegal.  The  guns  ranged  in  price  from 
$34  for  an  old  revolver  to  $170  for  a  new 
handgun.  Seven  guns  were  bought  without 
presenting  any  identification,  and  one  gun 
was  purchased  on  the  strength  of  a  Santa 
Barbara  City  Recreation  Department  card 
bearing  a  blurry  photograph  of  the  report- 
er. All  these  handguns  were  sold  cash  and 
carry,  no  waiting  period. 

Such  Illegal  on-the-spot  handgun  sales  go 
on  openly  at  gim  shows  throughout  the 
state  at  state  and  county  fairgrounds,  con- 
vention centers  and,  in  at  least  one  case,  a 
public  school:  EI  Camino  High  in  Sacramen- 
to County. 

Gun  shows  in  California  provide  the  set- 
ting for  a  multimillion-dollar  illicit  industry. 

A  state  Board  of  Equalization  official  esti- 
mated that  thousands  of  dollars  in  sales 
taxes  went  uncollected  at  a  giant  gun  show 
held  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fairgrounds 
last  month.  The  magnitude  of  the  event  was 
so  great  and  the  gun  sellers  were  so  unco- 
operative, he  said,  that  his  agents  could  not 
cope  with  it. 

It  is  illegal  under  both  state  and  federal 
law  to  deal  in  handguns  without  a  license. 
But  top  state  and  federal  firearms  officials 
told  The  Times  that  their  agencies  have 
been  pressured  by  pro-gun  forces  to  lay  off 
the  gun  shows  where  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  guns  are  put  up  for  sale  on  week- 
ends by  unlicensed  vendors. 

At  the  local  level,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies not  only  fail  to  enforce  gun  laws  at 
these  shows,  but  gim  show  promoters  hire 
off-duty  policemen,  including  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  officers,  to  guard  the 
weapons  that  are  being  sold  illegally. 

California  law  prohibits  non-dealers  from 
selling  a  handgun  to  a  person  who  is  not 
personally  known  to  the  seller.  In  other 
words,  it  is  against  the  law  for  a  "private 
party"  to  sell  a  hangun  to  a  stranger. 

Licensed  gxm  dealers  are  required  to 
submit  forms  containing  details  of  a  pro- 
posed handgun  transaction  to  the  state  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  Sacramento.  There,  a 
statewide  record  check  of  the  prospective 
buyer's  background  is  made  before  the 
handgun  may  be  delivered.  Convicted 
felons,  drug  addicts  and  mental  patients  are 
prohibited  from  buying  handguns. 

Dealers  and  non-dealers  alike  are  required 
to  wait  15  days  from  the  date  of  application 
for  sale  before  delivering  a  handgim  to  a 
buyer.  This  serves  both  as  a  "coollng-off" 
period  to  prevent  crimes  of  passion  and  as  a 
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time  period  in  which  record  checks  can  be 
made  in  sales  involving  dealers. 

State  law  requires  that  handgun  sellers  be 
licensed  dealers  unless  their  sales  are  "occa- 
sional and  without  regularity." 

Federal  law  also  requires  gun  dealers  to  be 
licensed,  but  the  federal  definition  of  what 
constitutes  dealing  is  not  as  clear  as  state 
law. 

Selling  handguns  In  violation  of  state  law 
is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  up  to  six 
months  in  jail  and/or  a  $500  fine.  Selling 
guns  without  a  federal  license  is  a  felony 
punishable  by  up  to  five  years  In  prison 
and/or  a  $5,000  fine. 

Despite  these  laws,  virtually  anyone  with 
the  cash  can  buy  handguns,  on  the  spot, 
from  so-called  non-dealers  who  operate  at 
gun  shows.  These  sellers  peddle  handguns 
to  strangers.  And,  while  many  non-dealers 
Insist  that  the  buyer  present  some  kind  of 
identification,  many  do  not.  None  of  the 
non-dealers  that  The  Times  saw  operating 
at  gun  shows  all  over  the  state  ot>served  the 
legally  mandated  15-day  coollng-off  p>erlod 
before  turning  over  a  handgun  to  a  buyer. 

And  although  state  and  federal  laws  re- 
quire gun  dealers  to  obtain  licenses,  the 
same  unlicensed  sellers  go  from  gun  show  to 
gun  show,  msirketlng  handguns  weekend 
sJter  weekend  at  different  locations  in  the 
state. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  do  little  to 
police  these  shows. 

WlUiam  R.  Pounders,  the  top  weapons- 
control  lawyer  for  the  state  attorney  gener- 
al's office,  and  a  gun  enthusiast  himself,  re- 
called the  pressure  he  received  when  state 
agents  investigated  giin  shows  in  the  mid- 
1970s. 

""We  originally  got  into  the  gun  shows  be- 
cause of  our  own  Investigations."  Pounders 
said.  ""Some  of  our  agents  went  out  to  the 
shows  and  saw  numerous  violations  (includ- 
ing cash-and-carry  handgun  sales).  And 
they  saw  what  they  believed  to  be  a  known 
felon  buying  a  handgun  and  leaving  with 
the  handgun. 

"They  then  brought  their  information  to 
me."  he  continued,  ""and  I  verified  that  what 
they  saw  in  each  case  was  a  violation  of 
state  law.  Our  department  .  .  .  sent  circu- 
lars out  to  various  local  law  enforcement 
agencies." 

Pounders  says  that  the  state  Department 
of  Justice  was  subsequently  asked  to  take 
part  in  a  local,  state  and  federal  task  force 
to  Investigate  gun  shows  and.  In  February, 
1976,  the  agents.  In  search  of  stolen  weap- 
ons, attended  a  show  In  Manhattan  Beach. 

"The  minute  we  walked  In  the  door,"  said 
Pounders,  "they  (show  officials)  announced 
our  presence,  so  the  gun  dealers  started  put- 
ting away  their  guns." 

Nevertheless,  an  arrest  was  made  on  a 
charge  of  possession  of  stolen  guns. 

And  Pounders  subsequently  took  some  po- 
litical heat  for  the  investigation. 

"'I  personally  was  called  by  two  state  sena- 
tors," he  recalled.  One  of  them,  he  said,  was 
Sen.  H.  L.  Richardson  (R-Arcadia). 

"He  (Richardson)  wanted  to  know  why  we 
were  harassing  the  gun  show  operators," 
Pounders  said.  "We  said  we  were  enforcing 
the  law.  We  were  Just  doing  what  the  Legis- 
lature directed  us  to  do  .  .  . 

"I'd  rather  not  say  what  he  (Richardson) 
said,"  Pounders  continued.  "He  just  criti- 
cized us  for  enforcing  the  law." 

Pounders  said  of  gun  show  operators: 

""They  are  all  well-connected  politically,  so 
they  can  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  law  en- 
forcement (agencies)  not  to  enforce  the  law 
at  gun  shows." 


Richardson  was  away  on  a  hunting  trip 
and  unavailable  for  comment,  but  his  chief 
aide,  Mike  Carrlngton,  responded  to  a  Times 
inquiry  about  the  senator's  call  to  Pounders: 

"I  think  I  recall  the  time  frame  of  that 
happening,"  Carrlngton  said.  "Sen.  Richard- 
son would  be  concerned  with  the  maimer  In 
which  they  (the  task  force)  were  enforcing 
the  law.  There's  nobody  more  law  and  order 
oriented  than  H.  L.  Richardson  in  Califor- 
nia. And  he  certainly  never  advocates  violat- 
ing the  law  or  not  enforcing  the  law.  There 
is  a  maimer  In  which  the  law  should  t>e 
properly  enforced.  There  can  be  Instances 
of  uimecessary  harassment  .  .  .  tuid  I  think 
that  Is  what  he  was  stressing  at  that  time. " 

State  Atty.  Gen.  George  Deukmejlan  says 
it  is  lack  of  manpower,  not  political  pres- 
sure, that  prevents  his  Justice  Department 
from  enforcing  state  gun  laws.  In  addition, 
Deukmejlan  argues  that  such  enforcement 
is  a  local  responsiblity. 

"It  is  not  our  primary  responsibility  to  be 
enforcing  violations  of  the  penal  code  in 
every  locality  throughout  the  state,"  he 
said.  "We  generally  are  Involved  in  cases 
that  are  either  multicounty  or  statewide  in 
terms  of  their  impact." 

Informed  that  some  gun  show  promoters 
operate  on  a  multicounty  basis  over  wide  re- 
gions of  the  state,  Deukmejlan  Insisted: 

"This  is  primarily  a  responsibility  for  local 
law  enforcement  and  not  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice." 

But,  other  than  an  occasional  check  for 
stolen  guns,  there  appears  to  l>e  no  policing 
of  gun  shows  by  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

"We're  not  doing  anything,  to  my  knowl- 
edge," said  Capt.  Dale  Wilcox  of  the  Police 
Department  in  Anaheim,  where  a  major 
promoter  stages  a  show  at  the  Convention 
Center  and  where  The  Times  bought  a 
handgun,  cash-and-carry. 

Uniformed  Anaheim  police  officers  are 
paid  by  the  gva\  show  promoter  to  guard  the 
weapons  at  the  Convention  Center.  Similar- 
ly, off-duty  LAPD  officers  in  plain  clothes 
are  hired  for  security  work  at  the  gun  show 
held  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fairgrounds 
In  Pomona,  where  The  Times  bought  an- 
other cash-and-carry  gun. 

Local  law  enforcement  officials  often  dis- 
play ignorance  of  state  gun  laws  and  indi- 
cate that  the  federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  (BATF)  Is  restwnsible 
for  enforcement  of  all  firearms  laws  at  gun 
shows. 

But  federal  agents  complain  that  the  gun 
lobby— the  National  Rifle  Aasn.  (NRA),  in 
particular— has  stymied  federal  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  at  the  shows. 

The  BATF— which  has  been  continually 
at  loggerheads  with  the  NRA— has  been  the 
agency  responsible  for  enforcing  federal 
firearms  laws  at  gun  shows. 

But  for  more  than  two  years,  agents  of 
the  bureau  have  been  prohibited  by  superi- 
ors in  Washington  from  investigating  the 
shows  except  under  very  limited  circum- 
stances. 

"Authorization  has  to  be  given  from  head- 
quarters (in  Washington)  before  we  can  go 
to  a  gun  show  and  work,"  explained  Robert 
Skopeck.  chief  agent  for  the  bureau  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

The  grounds  for  such  authorization  were 
spelled  out  before  a  U.S.  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  July  12,  1979.  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Richard  J.  Davis. 

After  an  NRA  official  complained  of  har- 
assment at  gim  shows  and  called  the  bureau 
a  "rogue  agency,"  E>avls  assured  the  sena- 
tors: 


"BATF  has  limited  its  investigations  of 
gun  shows  and  flea  markets  to  situations 
where  there  are  speciflc  allegations  that  sig- 
nificant violations  have  occurred  and  where 
there  is  reliable  information  that  guis  sold 
at  the  specific  show  or  flea  markets  have 
shown  up  in  crimes  of  violence  with  some 
degree  of  regularity." 

The  bureau's  agents  were  prohibited,  ex- 
plained Skopeck  in  Los  Angeles,  from 
simply  going  to  gun  shows  to  see  if  the  laws 
were  being  broken. 

"It's  pressure  from  the  NRA."  Skopeck 
said.  "The  NRA  is  a  very  strong 
lobby.  .  .  .  They  are  so  strong,  they  have 
gotten  us  in  a  bind." 

The  BATF  is  in  more  than  a  bind.  The 
Reagan  Administration  is  disbanding  the 
bureau  and  assigning  its  responsibilities  to 
other  federal  agencies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  shows  go  on. 

The  events  do  contain  an  element  of 
showmanship  along  with  the  salesmanship. 
Collectors  display  all  types  of  weapons, 
many  of  them  antique,  and  some  are  not  for 
sale. 

The  shows  are  often  f antasylands  of  a  sort 
where  people  play  out  their  roles  with 
lethal  toys.  Grown  men  walk  around  dressed 
as  Union  soldiers  armed  with  six-shooters, 
while  others  swagger  about  In  black  gun- 
sllnger  outfits  as  others  stalk  along  in  battle 
camouflage  and  berets,  carrying  military 
rifles  with  deadly  looking  tianana  cliix. 

A  man  stops  at  a  table  to  examine  small 
semi-automatic  pistols  and  talks  to  a  vendor 
about  the  need  for  a  "backup  gun,"  appar- 
ently in  case  his  everyday  gun  jams. 

A  vendor  mentions  that  a  particular  hand- 
gun will  fit  nicely  In  the  prospective  custom- 
er's boot. 

At  the  gun  show  at  the  IjOs  Angeles 
County  Fairgrounds,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  invite  showgoers  to  tour  a 
modem  tank  as  a  man  strolls  by  dressed  as  a 
Mexican  bandit,  wearing  a  huge  sombrero 
and  bandoliers  crossed  on  his  chest. 

Long  rows  of  tables  at  the  shows  offer  ev- 
erything from  assault  rifles  to  cap  pistols. 

But  with  all  the  fantasy  and  aU  the 
dogma,  the  main  business  of  the  gun  show  is 
business. 

And  it  is  big  business. 

Steve  Breitel,  who  runs  Showmasters.  is 
one  of  a  half-dozen  major  gim  show  promot- 
ers based  in  Southern  California.  Brietel 
stages  30  to  35  gun  shows  a  year  all  over  the 
state,  according  to  his  assistant.  Alvln  Seal. 

At  a  recent  show  in  San  Bernardino.  Brei- 
tel was  renting  450  to  500  vending  tables  to 
sellers  at  $32  to  $35  each.  In  addition,  6,000 
to  7,000  showgoers  were  expected  to  attend 
at  $3.75  each  at  the  door. 

Based  on  Seal's  figures,  Breltel's  shows 
alone  probably  gross  more  than  $1  million 
per  year. 

Don  Bullock  of  Long  Beach  puts  on  sever- 
al shows  per  year,  each  attended  by  about 
400  sellers  who  pay  about  $50  ^iece  for 
vending  tables. 

But  for  sheer  size  of  the  event,  Frank  Bar- 
nyak.  a  Los  Angeles  area  executive  with  Bell 
Helicopter,  seems  to  be  the  king  of  the  gun 
show  promoters. 

Bamyak  puts  on  two  giant  gun  shows  per 
year  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair- 
grounds. The  three-day  extravaganzas,  con- 
sidered the  largest  events  of  their  kind  In 
the  country,  are  held  in  five  huge  show- 
rooms and  a  central  open  patio. 

He  advertises  2.700  vending  tables  and 
charges  sellers  $28.50  for  a  table  and  $125 
for  a  booth. 
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Bamyak  says  that  10,000  to  15,000  people 
buy  tickets,  priced  at  $3.25  each  for  adults, 
to  enter  his  show. 

Oerald  Doty,  compliance  supervisor  with 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  attended 
Bamyak's  gun  show  last  month  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  ensure  collection  of  6%  sales  tax 
on  gun  transactions. 

"We  were  actually  amazed  at  the  size  of 
the  thing,"  Doty  said.  "There  was  just  wall- 
to-wall  people,  wall-to-wall  guns." 

Many  of  the  sellers,  said  Doty,  refused  to 
cooperate  with  tax  men,  and  the  tax  men, 
awed  by  the  size  of  the  event  and  the 
number  of  weapons,  decided  to  fall  back  and 
regroup. 

"We  met  with  a  lot  of  resistance."  Doty 
said.  "As  far  as  I  know,  we  didn't  get  a  nlck- 
le's  worth  of  tax  out  of  it.  .  .  .  We're  not 
going  to  stand  there  In  front  of  a  guy  who 
has  five  handguns  and  demand  to  see  his 
ID." 

How  much  money  in  taxes  went  uncollect- 
ed? 

"I  have  no  idea, "  Doty  said.  "It  could  run 
into  thousands  of  dollars.  .  .  .  For  every 
hundred  dollar  bill  that  changed  hands, 
there's  $6  (in  potential  taxes).  And  there 
were  a  lot  of  those  changing  hands." 

What  the  gun  sellers  make  at  the  various 
shows  is  anyone's  guess,  but  one  peddler  of 
cheap  handguns  told  The  Times  that  he 
sells  30  to  40  handguns  during  a  show.  His 
cheapest  guns  sell  for  $65  to  $75  each.  He 
says  he  buys  these  cheap  guns  wholesale  for 
$24  to  $36.  His  figures  indicate  that  he  nets 
about  $1,000.  possibly  more,  for  a  weekend's 
work  of  illegal  gun  selling. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fairgrounds 
gun  show  last  month,  a  vendor  sat  on  a 
bench  at  the  center  of  the  event  with  boxes 
of  .2S-caliber  semi-automatic  pistols  stacked 
at  his  feet.  He  was  offering  the  guns,  made 
by  Raven  Anns  of  Industry,  Calif.— one  of 
the  most  prolific  manufacturers  of  semi- 
automatic pistols  in  the  country— for  $60 
each,  no  identification,  no  waiting.  The 
palm-sized  Raven  has  become  a  popular 
item  on  the  illicit  gun  market  in  the  East 
and  among  small-time  hoods,  according  to 
federal  agents. 

Another  peddler  of  new  Raven  handguns, 
Paul  Strisu-  of  Santa  Barabara,  sold  The 
Times  one  of  the  weapons  for  $75  at  a  gun 
show  in  Culver  City.  There  was  no  wait  for 
delivery  of  the  gun  and  Striar  accepted  the 
reporter's  Santa  Barbara  City  Recreation 
Department  card,  bearing  a  blurry  photo- 
graph, as  Identification. 

Striar,  who  is  not  a  licensed  gun  dealer, 
obtains  the  guns  from  wholesalers  by  using 
his  wife's  dealers'  license. 

After  The  Times  questioned  him  about  his 
gun-selling  operation,  Striar  and  his  wife  re- 
ported to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department  that  100  to  150  new  handguns 
along  with  Striar's  record  of  the  guns'  serial 
numbers  htul  been  stolen  from  his  home. 
Authorities  said  that  the  reported  theft  left 
hundreds  of  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
other  valuables  untouched  at  Striar's  home. 

Another  gvin  seller,  Rot>ert  Miller  of 
Kemville,  who  sold  the  ex-armed  robber  the 
.38-caliber  Rossi  revolver,  told  The  Times 
that  he  recently  sold  60  guns  at  a  show, 
about  30  percent  of  them  handguns. 

Miller,  who  operates  a  Kemville  motel, 
says  he  attends  about  15  shows  a  year.  He 
sells  a  variety  of  handguns,  including  the 
cheap  Brazilian-made  Rossi  revolvers,  for 
which  he  charges  about  $20  above  the  retail 
price. 

"Nobody  minds  paying  $20  more  for  a  gun 
if  they  don't  have  to  wait."  Miller  said. 


And  at  gun  shows  there  is  usually  no  wait- 
ing. 

They  are  just  the  thing,  the  promoters 
say.  for  the  harried  shopper. 

"This  show."  advises  a  recorded  telephone 
promotion  for  an  Orange  County  gun  show. 
"is  two  big  days  in  which  to  do  your  last- 
minute  Christmas  shopping  ....  Plan  on 
finding  just  the  right  item  for  that  special 
person  on  your  Christmas  list." 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  22.  1981] 

Gun  Can't  Distinguish  Prie3»d  Prom 

Enemy 

It  amused  Greg  Jenkins  that  one  of  his 
buddies  ducked  in  fright  behind  the  bed 
when  he  pulled  out  his  g^randmother's  re- 
volver. After  all,  the  bullets  didn't  even  fit 
the  gun. 

The  four  teen-agers  were  watching  the 
rock  musical  "Jesus  Christ  Superstar "  on  a 
color  TV  in  the  bedroom  of  Greg's  grand- 
pcu-ents. 

The  youngsters  were  music  enthusiasts 
and  17-year-old  Greg  was  an  accomplished 
imitator  of  his  idol,  Elvis  Presley.  Greg  was 
also  adventurous,  even  impulsive,  so  maybe 
he  was  getting  bored  with  the  popcorn  that 
his  grandmother  had  made  and  with  the 
soda  pop  and  the  movie. 

Whatever  prompted  him,  he  took  his 
grandmother's  handgun  and  a  bullet  from 
the  nightstand  beside  the  bed. 

The  boy  and  the  gun  had  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  on  separate  paths  across  the 
country  before  getting  together  on  that 
Sunday  evening  last  April  12.  The  boy  was 
there  in  the  pleasant  Canyon  Country 
house  in  northern  Los  Angeles  County  be- 
cause his  grandmother  loved  him  so  much. 
Greg  was  her  favorite  grandchild.  The  gun 
was  there  to  protect  the  grsindmother 
against  intruders. 

"If  that  shakes  you  up,"  Greg  said  to  the 
youth  who  had  ducked  behind  the  bed,  "this 
ought  to  blow  your  mind.  .  .  ." 

Gregory  Lee  Jenkins  was  bom  to  20-year- 
old  Gerry  Lee  and  19-year-old  Jackie  Sue 
Ferryman  Jenkins  at  6:22  a.m.  on  Jan.  11, 
1964,  at  O'Connor  Hospital  in  San  Jose. 

When  Greg  was  about  4  years  old,  his 
family  moved  to  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  where  his 
father  worked  as  an  engineer. 

Greg's  father  had  been  on  the  pistol  team 
in  the  Army,  and  as  Greg  grew  up.  he  took 
the  boy  to  gun  ranges  in  Florida  where  the 
youngster  learned  to  shoot  and  to  handle 
weapons. 

"He  had  done  some  (shooting)  when  he 
was  a  very  small  boy. "  said  Greg's  grand- 
mother, Marjorie  Alexander.  "His  father 
was  an  expert  marksman  ...  He  (Greg) 
knew  better  than  to  horse  around  with  a 
gun."' 

Greg  led  an  active  life  growing  up  in  Flori- 
da, he  was  athletic  and  suffered  a  badly 
broken  leg  playing  football  at  9  years  of  age. 

In  his  teens,  he  suffered  a  more  serious 
break— the  divorce  of  his  parents. 

Greg  hae  trouble  dealing  with  that.  His 
schooling  suffered.  His  life  seemed  to  be 
coming  apart.  He  clung  to  his  love  of  music, 
especially  the  music  of  Elvis. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Charter 
Arms  Corp.  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  manufac- 
tured, in  1979.  a  .38-caliber  snub-nosed,  five- 
shot  revolver  called  an  "Undercover  .38  Spe- 
cial," Serial  No.  490487. 

The  Charter  Arms  people  don't  like  to 
talk  about  it,  but  the  company  makes  a  lot 
of  guns.  Charter  Arms  made  the  .44-caliber 
handgun  used  by  Son  of  Sam.  Charter  Arms 
made  the  revolver  that  killed  John  Lennon 
and  the  one  that  crippled  George  Wallace. 


Sara  Jane  Moore  bought  a  Charter  Arms 
before  she  decided  upon  a  Smith  St  Wesson 
to  shoot  at  former  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

Undercover  .38  Special  Serial  No.  490487 
was  one  of  67.259  revolvers  that  Charter 
Arms  reportedly  produced  in  1979. 

The  gun  wa«  shipped  across  the  country 
to  a  dealer  in  St.  George.  Utah,  and,  later 
that  same  year,  it  was  purchased  by  one  of 
Greg's  uncles  for  $98. 

Greg's  uncle,  call  him  Joe— he  doesn't 
want  his  name  used— keeps  guns  handy  in 
the  restaurant  he  owns  jmd  operates  in 
Utah. 

"I  personally  feel. "  he  said,  "that  a  free 
people  should  be  able  to  be  armed  if  they 
desire.  .  .  .  There  is  no  guarantee  in  life.  It 
is  in  our  tradition  for  us  to  decide  whether 
we  want  to  be  a  placid  victim  or  a  fighting 
victim.  .  .  .  There  will  be  no  hostages  taken 
(by  robbers)  at  the  restaurant." 

Joe  and  his  Wife  also  believe  that  it  is  only 
prudent  to  be  airmed  against  the  bad  times 
that  they  believe  are  coming. 

"We  feel  that  the  country  is  falling  apart 
economically,  ■  said  Joe's  wife.  "And  L.A. 
could  be  very  unnice  when  it"s  down  to  a 
four-day  food  supply." 

"I  do  know  that  only  civilized  men  can 
defend  civilization."  Joe  said.  ""It's  not 
enough  to  build  a  church.  You  have  to  be 
able  to  defend  the  church  against  the  ma- 
rauders that  come  out  of  the  desert." 

In  the  fall  of  1980.  the  year  after  Joe 
bought  the  Undercover  .38  Special,  Greg, 
who  had  been  trying  to  live  on  his  own  in 
Florida,  moved  to  Los  Angeles  County  to 
live  with  his  grandmother.  Marjorie  Alexan- 
der, and  his  step-grandfather,  Hugh  Alexan- 
der, in  Canyon  County. 

The  youngster  attended  Canyon  High 
School  and  quickly  adjusted  to  his  new 
home. 

"I  received  a  wonderful  gift  this  year," 
Greg  wrote  in  a  school  assignment.  "That 
gift  gave  me  the  chance  to  start  all  over 
again  in  a  new  state  and  new  school  with 
new  friends. 

""I  arrived  here  in  California  on  September 
17,  1980,  tired,  scared,  still  only  just  leaving 
Florida  six  hours  ago. 

"In  Florida,  at  the  age  of  16.  I  was  alone 
in  a  world  I  didn't  know  much  about.  ...  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  my  grandma  and  we  de- 
cided that  I  would  come  live  with  her  and  go 
back  to  school  full  time  and  be  a  normal  kid 
again. 

"I  love  my  grandma  more  than  anyone 
else  in  this  world  next  to  my  dad  and  little 
sister.  And  I  will  forever  thank  her  for  the 
chance  she  gave  me  to  start  over  again."" 

Joe.  in  the  meantime,  became  concerned 
back  in  Utah  with  news  reports  of  violence 
in  C&lifomia  and  spoke  by  phone  to  his 
mother,  Greg's  grandmother,  about  protec- 
tion. 

"They  were  talking,"'  recalled  Greg's 
grandfather,  'and  he  mentioned  she  should 
have  a  gun.  And  she  said  she  didn"t  have 
one,  and  he  said,  "If  it's  the  money,  I'll  send 
you  one.' " 

So  Joe  sent  his  mother  the  Undercover  .38 
Special. 

Greg's  grandfather  found  some  .38-caliber 
bullets  and  Marjorie  Alexander  showed  the 
gun  to  Greg.  The  youngster  quickly  discov- 
ered that  the  bullets  his  grandfather  had 
found  were  the  right  caliber  but  the  wrong 
type  and  would  slide  right  through  the 
firing  chambers  of  the  cylinder.  In  short, 
those  bullets  would  not  work  in  that  gun. 

Marjorie  Alexander  planned  to  go  to  a 
firing  range  and  leam  to  shoot  the  gun  and, 
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in  the  meantime,  her  husband  put  the 
weapon  and  the  bullets  in  the  couple's  bed- 
side table. 

The  gun  lay  in  the  drawer,  largely  ig- 
nored, while  life  went  on  in  the  neat  three- 
bedroom  house  in  the  quiet  neighborhood. 

Greg  attended  school,  where  he  sang  in 
the  chorus,  performed  an  occasional  Elvis 
imitation  and  took  part  in  the  legislative 
council. 

He  was  no  scholar,  but  he  got  by. 

"He  could  have  done  better."  acknowl- 
edged his  grandmother,  "but  he  didnt  like 
to  study." 

But  he  liked  to  sing  and  he  liked  to  drive 
fast.  Too  fast  for  his  aunt,  Linda  Shapira,  of 
nearby  Valencia. 

""He  did  like  to  show  off,"  she  said.  ""He 
felt  like  nothing  could  happen  to  him." 

So  it  was  a  normal,  nice-looking,  brown- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  indestructible  youth  who 
got  together  with  his  buddies  last  April  12. 
to  watch  "Jesus  Christ  Superstar,"  eat  pop- 
corn and  drink  soda  pop  in  the  grandmoth- 
er's bedroom. 

When  Greg  took  the  gun  from  the  drawer, 
he  knew  that  the  bullets  would  not  work, 
that  they  would  slide  harmlessly  through 
the  chamber,  beyond  reach  to  the  firing  pin. 

""If  that  shakes  you  up."  Greg  said  to  his 
frightened  friends  as  he  slipped  one  of  the 
bullets  into  a  firing  chamber  of  the  cylinder, 
"this  ought  to  blow  your  mind."' 

He  pointed  the  gun  at  his  head  and  pulled 
the  trigger. 

Greg's  grandmother  was  in  the  kitchen, 
baking  the  boys  a  cake. 

Greg's  grandfather  was  outside  working 
on  the  roof.  When  Hugh  Alexander  heard 
the  noise,  he  thought  one  of  the  boys  had 
broken  the  big  closet  door  mirror  in  his  bed- 
room. 

"'I  heard  one  of  them  say,  "Oh,  my  God, 
the  blood,"  and  I  thought  they'd  somehow 
cut  themselves,"  he  recalled. 

When  Alexander  rushed  into  the  bed- 
room, he  found  his  grandson  lying  on  the 
carpet  next  to  the  bed,  vomiting  popcom. 
Blood  was  scattered  on  the  mirror,  which 
was  not  broken  after  all. 

""What  happened,"  Alexander  said,  "was 
when  he  pointed  the  gun  up  that  bullet 
slipped  back  (against  the  firing  pin)  like  a 
mortar  shell  would,  and  he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger and  fired  it." 

Greg  was  pronounced  dead  3Vi  hours 
later. 

Six  months  later,  Marjorie  Alexander 
spends  part  of  almost  every  day  listening  to 
a  tape  recording  of  an  adolescent  boy,  ac- 
companied by  an  amateur  piano  player, 
singing  in  a  husky  voice,  ""I'm  in  love,  I'm  all 
shook  up.  .  .  ." 

"Greg  was  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  my  lifetime,"  she  sobs. 

On  a  shelf  in  Mrs.  Alexander's  bedroom 
closet,  wrapped  in  cloth,  is  Charter  Arms 
Undercover  .38  Special  Serial  No.  490487,  re- 
claimed from  the  Sheriff's  Department. 

"She  wanted  the  gun  back,"  explains 
Hugh  Alexander.  "She  still  wants  to  go 
shoot.'" 

"I'd  put  it  under  lock  and  key, "  says  Mrs. 
Alexander.  ""But  there's  no  bullets  to  go 
with  it  now." 

In  the  meantime,  another  grandchild  has 
moved  into  Greg's  .old  room.  Joe's  16-year- 
old  daughter,  Elizalieth,  now  stays  in  the 
room  across  the  hall  from  the  Alexanders' 
bedroom. 

Does  the  presence  of  that  gun  in  the 
house  worry  Elizabeth's  father  in  Utah? 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  Joe  says.  "There's  no 
more  danger  to  her  with  the  gun  in  the 


house  than  for  her  to  walk  to  school  or  to 
the  bus.  .  .  .  That  gun  isn't  going  to  jump 
up  and  kill  her.  A  person  might." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  22.  1981] 
A  Month  of  Gun  Death  in  L.A. 

April  was  a  moderate  month.  Only  80 
people  died  in  firearm  homicides  in  Los  An- 
geles County. 

During  an  average  month  this  year.  92 
people  were  shot  down  countywide.  In  the 
first  10  months  of  the  year,  a  total  of  921 
people  died  in  gunfire  homicides  in  Los  An- 
geles County. 

January  was  relatively  mild,  with  only  75 
such  deaths.  February  and  March  were 
more  deadly,  each  month  clsdming  91 
people.  The  toll  reached  92  in  May,  87  in 
June,  99  in  July,  100  in  August,  95  in  Sep- 
tember and  1 1 1  in  October. 

So  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
the  guns  of  April. 

In  many  of  the  deaths  that  month,  the 
motives  for  the  killings  were  unclear. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  motives  were 
known,  the  largest  single  category  of  victims 
was  made  up  of  the  acquaintances,  friends, 
relatives,  lovers  or  spouses  of  the  people 
who  did  the  shooting.  At  least  21  victims 
died  from  bullets  fired  by  people  they  knew 
or  were  related  to. 

Robberies  also  contributed  to  a  large 
share  of  the  killing  in  April.  At  least  18 
people  died  during  holdups.  Two  of  the  dead 
were  suspected  robbers  shot  by  police.  An- 
other holdup  man  armed  with  a  pellet  gun 
was  shot  to  death  by  a  woman  he  tried  to 
rob.  Three  citizens  died  in  gunfire  when 
they  tried  to  shoot  it  out  with  robbers. 

Gang-related  shootings  killed  at  least  five. 

Racially,  the  gunshot  victims  of  April 
were  made  up  of  27  whites,  26  Latinos,  25 
black  and  two  Asians. 

There  were  69  men  and  11  women  shot  to 
death. 

They  died  young.  The  largest  cluster— 30 
victims- fell  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30. 

The  oldest  person  to  die  in  April's  gunfire 
was  76,  the  victim  of  a  "mercy"  killing.  The 
youngest  was  3  years  old,  allegedly  shot  to 
death  by  his  teenage  brother.  A  12-year-old 
girl  was  killed,  an  innocent  bystander  in  a 
gang  shooting.  Most  of  the  deaths  went  un- 
noted by  The  Times  or  the  nightly  televi- 
sion news.* 


S.  1692— THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  TIMES 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  soon 
after  I  was  privileged  to  file  with  the 
Senate  the  report  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  on 
S.  1692,  the  New  York  Times  carried 
an  editorial  discussing  this  important 
bill. 

S.  1692  is  now  pending  on  the  Sen- 
ates Calendar.  I  urge  that  each 
Member  examine  this  new  approach,  a 
compromise  approach,  with  care.  In 
particular,  I  hope  that  they  will  read 
the  committee's  detailed  analysis  of 
the  bill  and  its  impact,  contained  in 
Senate  Report  97-301.  That  committee 
report  explains  the  pressures  and  jus- 
tifications for  the  bill;  it  explains  ex- 
actly what  the  bill  does,  and  what  it 
does  not  do. 

As  I  believe  the  views  of  the  Times 
are  important  to  the  Senate's  under- 
standing of  this  legislation,  I  ask  that 


the  New  York  Times  editorial  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  23, 1981] 
Making  Coal  Pay  for  Itself 

There's  hardly  a  port  in  the  United  States 
that  doesn't  hope  to  profit  from  coal  ex- 
ports. To  qualify  as  a  coal  port,  however,  a 
harbor  must  accommodate  ships  drawing  50 
feet  of  water,  a  prescription  that  no  Ameri- 
can port  now  fills.  The  cost  of  meeting  that 
standard  can  run  $300  million  per  port.  Who 
should  pay? 

Under  a  system  as  old  as  the  Republic, 
main  port  channels  have  been  dredged  and 
turning  basins  have  been  created  and  main- 
tained entirely  at  Federal  expense.  While 
coal  ports  wait  for  handouts,  the  Reagan 
Administration  vows  to  advance  no  more 
port  development  money  unless  it  will  be 
repaid.  Result:  coal  port  preparation  stands 
still. 

A  controversial  bill  sponsored  by  Senators 
Abdnor  of  South  DakoU  and  Moynihan  of 
New  York  would  change  the  system.  As  re- 
ported out  by  a  Senate  subcommittee,  it 
merits  support. 

The  bill  would  split  channel  deepening 
from  maintenance.  Deepening  would  be  paid 
for  by  the  local  agency  in  charge  of  the 
port,  probably  by  borrowing.  To  repay  it, 
shipowners  would  be  charged  for  using 
channels  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they 
derive.  The  Federal  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
new  channels:  user  fees  also  would  cover  the 
local  half  of  channel  maintenance  costs. 

The  bill  is  controversial  mainly  because  it 
makes  interested  parties  pay  for  what 
they're  accustomed  to  getting  free.  But  the 
apparent  no-cost  aspect  of  channel  improve- 
ments has  encouraged  an  unrealistic 
number  of  ports  to  wait  while  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  judges  the  merits  of  each  propos- 
al. The  principle  of  first  come,  first  served 
does  nothing  to  assure  that  dollars  go  where 
they  will  accomplish  most. 

The  harbor  improvement  bill  would  sub- 
stitute a  market  test,  to  obtain  financing  for 
deep-charmel  projects,  ports  would  have  to 
demonstrate  to  bankers  and  bond  buyers 
that  they  can  attract  the  shipping  needed  to 
user  fees  big  enough  to  repay  their  borrow- 
ings. No  port  can  make  such  a  demonstra- 
tion unless  it  is  also  able  to  show  that  it  has 
the  needed  land  transport,  loading  capacity, 
wharves  and  service  facilities. 

Small  and  upriver  ports,  whose  channel 
maintenance  costs  are  higher,  call  the  new 
approach  discriminatory.  But  there's  noth- 
ing intrinsically  wrong  with  a  system  that 
would  allow  market  forces  to  decide  which 
ports  can  best  handle  the  coal  trade  without 
wasting  Federal  dollars.  The  nation  has  a 
big  stake  in  stimulating  coal  production  and 
exports,  but  squandering  the  needed  funds 
would  benefit  no  American  city.* 


UNFAIR  TRADING  PRACTICES 
OF  THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC 
COMMUNITY 

•  Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  American 
agriculture  is  becoming  increasingly 
impatient  with  the  continuing  unfair 
trading  practices  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community. 

When  the  administration  took  office 
1  year  ago,  representaives  of  the  EEC 
responded  to  President  Reagan's 
strong  support  for  freer  world  trade  by 
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claiming  that  restraints  were  being 
considered  on  their  export  subsidy 
practices. 

Last  fall,  however,  it  seems  that  pro- 
ponents of  the  view  that  the  common 
agricultural  policy  is  bankrupting  the 
Community  lost  the  argument  to 
those  who  favored  business  as  usual. 
No  production  quotas  on  wheat, 
barley,  sugar,  or  dairy  products  were 
approved.  Instead,  intervention  prices 
were  raised,  and  the  target  prices 
which  determine  the  level  of  variable 
import  levies  were  raised  even  more. 

The  only  conclusion  possible  from 
these  actions  is  that  the  EEC  is  gear- 
ing up  for  an  even  larger  export  pro- 
gram, and  intends  to  raise  more  reve- 
nues to  finance  sales  through  taxing 
U.S.  farm  imports. 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  lack  of  progress 
in  bringing  the  European  Communi- 
ty's subsidy  practices  under  control  is 
causing  tremendous  damage  to  U.S. 
farmers  at  a  time  when  they  can  ill 
afford  the  loss  of  additional  world 
markets. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  the  President  from  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives (NCPC),  cosigned  by  43  other 
farm,  commodity,  and  trade  organiza- 
tions, asking  for  continued  vigorous  in- 
sistence by  the  administration  on  an 
end  to  excessive  EEC  dumping  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses.  I  would  ask,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  this  letter 
and  the  press  release  issued  by  the 
NCPC  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  statement. 

The  material  follows: 

National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  12,  1982. 
The  President, 
The  White  Hoose, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  undersigned  or- 
ganizations represent  a  broad  cross-section 
of  American  agriculture,  Including  produc- 
ers, processors  and  exporters  of  agricultural 
products.  On  behalf  of  Amerfcan  agricul- 
ture, we  commend  you  for  your  strong  sup- 
port in  our  efforts  to  eliminate  the  unfair 
world  trade  competition  which  we  face  from 
European  and  other  export  subsidies  for  ag- 
ricultural products.  We  urge  you  and  all 
trade  leaders  Involved  in  such  activity  to  In- 
tensify your  efforts  toward  that  goal. 

Agriculture  is  vital  to  the  American  econo- 
my. Farm  products  directly  and  indirectly 
account  for  about  20  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  and  about  23  million  jobs. 
About  35,000  domestic  jobs  are  created  for 
every  $1  billion  in  agricultural  exports.  This 
fiscal  year  agricultural  exports  are  expected 
to  reach  $45  billion.  Our  agricultural  trade 
surplus  should  reach  $28  billion.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  large  trade  surplus  in  agricul- 
tural products,  our  country's  balance  of 
trade  would  be  In  far  worse  shape  than  it  al- 
ready is. 

United  States  agricultural  trade  has 
grown  rapidly  for  one  main  reason:  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  the  world's  most  efficient. 
When  U.S.  agricultural  producers  and  proc- 
essors are  allowed  to  compete  freely  in 
world  markets,  we  do  well. 


Unfortunately,  the  E.C.  and  in  some  cases 
other  major  world  trading  nations,  have 
over  the  years  adopted  policies  which  often 
caused  a  critical  loss  of  U.S.  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  important  world  mar- 
kets. First,  the  E.C.  erected  trade  barriers  to 
keep  out  many  U.S.  exports  from  E.C.  mar- 
kets. Not  content  to  restrict  U.S.  exports  to 
the  E.C,  the  community  subsidizes  agricul- 
tural exporte  to  many  third  country  mar- 
kets. The  UJS.  is  facing  subsidized  competi- 
tion on  wheat,  wheat  flour,  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetable  products,  meat  products  and 
many  other  primary  or  processed  agricultur- 
al products.  In  1980  alone,  these  subsidies 
exceeded  $6.5  billion,  and  1981  appropria- 
tion levels  show  no  evidence  of  any  reduc- 
tion. Heavy  export  subsidies  have  resulted 
in  lost  markets  for  U.S.  producers.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  distorted  prices  both  In 
the  U.S.  market  and  abroad. 

Billions  of  dollars  in  American  export 
trade  have  already  been  lost  as  a  result  of 
E.C.  subsidies.  With  ever  growing  subsidy 
expenditures,  the  E.C.  threatens  to  unfairly 
deprive  American  exf>orters  of  their  present 
market  shares. 

The  United  States  does  have  recourse 
against  these  unfair  sulisidies.  Many  of  the 
E.C.  export  subsidies  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts violate  international  agreements,  par- 
ticularly the  Subsidies  Code  of  the  recently 
concluded  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations. 
These  agreements  remain  the  cornerstone 
of  an  open  international  trading  system. 
They  must  be  enforced.  Several  agricultural 
trade  associations  have  petitioned  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  re- 
questing formal  action  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment against  these  unfair  E.C.  subsidies.  In 
congressional  testimony.  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam Brock  has  indicated  that  if  the  U.S.  is 
unable  to  settle  problems  of  export  subsi- 
dies of  E.C.  agricultural  products  "we  Intend 
to  use  the  GATT  (General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade)  Subsidies  Code  to  bring 
our  complaints  before  international  review." 
Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Robert  Hormats 
have  also  expressed  strong  concern  about 
E.C.  export  jubsidies. 

We  are  encouraged  by  your  Administra- 
tion's expressions  of  concern.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  also  mindful  that,  al- 
though previous  Administrations  expressed 
concerns  about  these  Issues,  they  provided 
little  results.  Time  after  time  U.S.  negotia- 
tors have  come  home  empty  handed  from 
consultations  or  disputes  with  the  E.C.  We 
hope  that  this  situation  will  change  under 
your  Administration  and  that  negotiators 
from  your  administration  will  have  the  nec- 
essary commitment  and  determination  to 
enforce  the  international  rules  of  trade  es- 
tablished in  the  MTN. 

We  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  and  prompt  relief,  but  we  urge 
that  your  Administration's  increasing  ef- 
forts of  recent  weeks  be  stepped  up  even 
further.  We  seek  the  elimination  of  agricul- 
tural export  subsidies  which  are  in  violation 
of  international  agreements.  We  urge  you 
and  your  trade  negotiators  to  continue  to 
give  highest  priority  to  efforts  to  do  away 
with  such  subsidies.  For  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  allow  its  competitors  to  mas- 
sively subsidize  their  exports  is  to  accelerate 
the  artificial  undercutting  of  the  competi- 
tive edge  that  U.S.  agriculture  has  worked 
so  hard  to  develop,  and  to  allow  a  serious 
and  a  growing  threat  to  international  politi- 
cal as  well  a£  economic  stability.  Your  com- 
mitment to  long-term  stability  of  both  do- 
mestic and  international  markets  is  vital  if 


U.S  agriculture  and  our  nation's  economy  is 
to  gain  from  the  agricultural  trade  benefits 
which  hard  work  and  ingenuity  have 
brought  us. 

We  pledge  to  do  all  we  can  to  support  you 
in  your  efforts  to  eliminate  these  unfair 
subsidies.  Only  by  intensive  and  consistent 
efforts  by  you.  your  Administration  and 
other  national  trade  leaders  can  freer  and 
fairer  trade  be  restored  to  the  benefit  of  our 
agriculture,  our  nation,  and  the  worlds  eco- 
nomic and  political  welfare. 
Sincerely  yours. 

signatures 

American  Meat  Institute. 

American  Soybean  Association. 

American  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

American  Tobacco  Association. 

Califomia-Arlaona  Citrus  League. 

California  Dried  Fruit  Export  Association. 

California  Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League. 

California  League  of  Food  Processors. 

Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board. 

Cranberry  Institute. 

DFA  of  California. 

Florida  Citrus  Mutual. 

Florida  Department  of  Citrus. 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  League. 

International  Apply  Institute. 

Michigan  Association  of  Cherry  Produc- 
ers. 

Millers'  National  Federation. 

National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National  Broiler  Council. 

National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

National  Com  Growers  Association. 

National  Cotton  Coimcil  of  America. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

National  Food  Processors  Association. 

National  Forest  Products  Association. 

National  Grange. 

National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

National  Grain  Trade  Council. 

National  Meat  Association. 

National  Meat  Canners  Association. 

National  Pork  Producers  Council. 

National  Red  Cherry  Institute. 

National  Soybean  Processors  Association. 

National  Turkey  Federation. 

North  American  Export  Grain  Associa- 
tion. 

Northwest  Horticultural  Council. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Institute  of  America 

Protein  Grain  Products  International. 

Rice  Millers'  Association. 

United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 

U.S.  Feed  Grains  Council. 

U.S.  Wheat  Associates. 

Farm  Groups  Warn  President  op  Growing 
Export  Subsidy  Threats 

Washington,  D.C,  Jan.  12.— The  National 
Council  of  Fanners  Cooperatives  (NCPC) 
and  43  other  major  agricultural  organiza- 
tions today  warned  President  Reagan  of 
growing  export  subsidy  threats  faced  by 
U.S.  farm  and  food  exporters. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President,  the  group  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  the  Administra- 
tion's aggressive  efforts  and  progress  in 
dealing  with  these  threats,  and  appealed  for 
continuance  of  stronger  actions  which 
would  help  eliminate  unfair  world  trade 
competition  faced  by  agricultural  exporters. 
The  group  stressed  their  special  concerns 
over  the  growing  tendency  of  the  European 
Community  to  use  export  subsidies  in  ways 
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which  seriously   threaten  established  U.S. 
export  markets. 

NCFC  Vice  President  Robert  N.  Hampton 
expressed  further  concern  about  these  and 
other  unfair  practices  faced  by  U.S.  farmers 
in  world  markets.  He  called  special  atten- 
tion to  1)  Limited  access  to  Japanese  mar- 
keU  for  U.S.  citrus,  meat,  and  other  prod- 
ucts: and  2)  The  European  Community's 
preferential  and  discriminatory  treatment 
of  Mediterranean  and  other  products,  which 
have  seriously  restricted  many  European 
market  opportunities  for  U.S.  farmers  and 
exporters. 

"We're  not  telling  the  Europeans  what 
their  domestic  programs  should  be,  nor  are 
we  denying  their  need  for  a  common  agri- 
cultural policy,"  said  Hampton.  "But  we  are 
emphasizing  long-standing  U.S.  agricultural 
concern  over  growing  EC  efforts  to  transfer 
costs  of  their  internal  programs  to  their 
world  trading  partners. " 

The  ad  hoc  trade  coalition,  in  calling  for 
more  open  and  fairer  trade,  said  U.S.  agri- 
culture accounts  for  about  23  million  U.S. 
jobs  and  20  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Every  $1  billion  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports is  estimated  to  create  some  35,000  do- 
mestic jobs,  and  the  U.S.  agriculture  trade 
surplus  is  expected  to  reach  about  $28  bil- 
lion in  1982. 

The  Joint  letter  noted  that  If  the  U.S.  al- 
lowed its  competitors  to  strongly  subsidize 
their  exports.  It  would  accelerate  erosion  of 
the  competitive  edge  U.S.  agriculture  has 
worked  so  hard  to  develop. 

Continued  massive  export  subsidies  by 
U.S.  trade  competitors  were  also  seen  as  a 
serious  and  growing  threat  to  International 
political  and  economic  stability. 

The  agricultural  trade  group  concluded  by 
telling  Reagan  that  his  commitment  to 
long-term  stability  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets  is  vital  if  U.S.  agriculture, 
and  the  nation's  economy.  Is  to  gain  from 
agricultural  trade  benefits  which  hard  work 
and  Ingenuity  have  brought  us. 

Co-slgnlng  the  letter  were:  American  Meat 
Institute,  American  Soybean  Association, 
American  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association, 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  American  To- 
bacco Association,  California-Arizona  Citrus 
League,  California  Dried  Fruit  Export  Asso- 
ciation, California  Grape  &  Tree  Fruit 
League,  California  League  of  Food  Proces- 
sors, Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board,  Dried 
Fruit  Association  of  California,  Florida 
Citrus  Mutual,  Florida  Department  of 
Citrus,  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Interna- 
tional Apple  Institute,  Michigan  Association 
of  Cherry  Producers,  Millers'  National  Fed- 
eration, National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers,  National  Broiler 
Council,  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
National  Com  Growers  Association,  and  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  of  America. 

Also:  National  Food  Processors  Associa- 
tion, National  Forest  Products  Association, 
National  Grange,  National  Grain  &  Feed 
Association,  National  Grain  Trade  Coimcll, 
National  Meat  Association,  National  Meat 
Canners  Association,  National  Pork  Produc- 
ers Council,  National  Red  Cherry  Institute, 
National  Soybean  Processors  Association, 
National  Turkey  Federation,  North  Ameri- 
can Export  GralA  Association,  Northwest 
Horticultural  Coimcll,  Poultry  and  Egg  In- 
stitute of  America,  Protein  Grain  Products 
Intemational,  Rice  Millers'  Association, 
United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Associ- 
talon,  U.S.  Feed  Grains  Council,  U.S.  Wheat 
Associates  and  Cranberry  Institute. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  has 
before  it  a  number  of  complaints 
under  section  301  of  the  1974  Trade 
Act  against  the  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

During  hearings  next  month  sched- 
uled by  the  Intemational  Trade  Sub- 
committee of  the  Finance  Committee 
chaired  by  Senator  Danforth,  officials 
of  the  Trade  Representative's  Office 
will  be  asked  to  review  progress  in  con- 
sidering prosecuting  these  301  com- 
plaints. 

In  addition,  high-ranking  officials  of 
the  European  Community's  Commis- 
sion will  be  in  Washington  next  week 
to  hold  a  further  round  of  talks  on  our 
trade  differences. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  repeated  warnings  by  administra- 
tion officials  and  by  various  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  export  subsidy 
issue  have  been  clearly  understood, 
and  that  the  EEC  is  preparing  to  enter 
negotiations  on  how  the  predatory  as- 
pects of  their  agricultural  policy  can 
be  altered. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  EEC  will 
not  resort  to  threats  against  the  free 
entry  of  soybean  products  and  com 
gluten  feed  into  the  Community  in  an 
effort  to  forestall  our  determination 
that  changes  be  made. 

American  farmers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  are  asking 
for  no  more  than  their  rights  under 
the  various  intemational  agreements 
currently  in  effect. 

We  expect  our  European  coimter- 
parts  to  ask  for  the  same  and  no 
more.* 


SITUATION  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  reports  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  preparing  a 
Presidential  certification  to  enable  it 
to  continue  its  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  El  Salvador.  Last  year 
the  Congress  expressed  its  reserva- 
tions about  a  policy  which  emphasized 
a  military  solution  and  failed  to  take 
positive  actions  to  encourage  a  mediat- 
ed political  solution  that  would  encom- 
pass all  the  parties  in  the  fighting  in 
El  Salvador. 

The  Congress  set  several  require- 
ments which  the  President  must  con- 
sider if  he  wished  to  continue  aid. 
Among  these  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  "is  making  a  con- 
certed and  significant  effort  to  comply 
with  internationally  recognized 
human  rights"  and  "is  achieving  sub- 
stantial control  over  all  elements  of  its 
own  armed  forces,  so  as  to  bring  an 
end  to  indiscriminate  torture  and 
murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces." 

The  reports  coming  out  of  El  Salva- 
dor today  indicate  that  the  tragic  situ- 


ation in  that  small  country  continues 
to  deteriorate. 

On  January  27  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  article  describing  an 
attack  by  government  troops  on  a 
rural  village  in  Morazan  province,  an 
attack  which  virtually  wiped  out  an 
entire  village.  This  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  "substantial  control"  of 
its  armed  forces  called  for  by  the  Con- 
gress. Amnesty  Intemational  has 
issued  a  new  report  describing  the  on- 
going violations  of  human  rights  in  El 
Salvador.  In  addition,  I  call  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  another  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  25 
on  the  land  reform  program.  This 
much  heralded  economic  program  ap- 
pears to  be  floimdering  to  no  small 
degree  as  a  result  of  indiscriminate  ac- 
tions by  Salvadoran  military  and  para- 
military forces  against  the  rural  popu- 
lation. I  shall  submit  the  text  of  these 
items  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  reconsider  its  policy 
toward  El  Salvador  and  direct  its  ef- 
forts toward  reaching  a  mediated  po- 
litical solution  that  can  bring  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  to  that  war-torn 
country. 

The  material  follows: 
Salvadoran  Peasants  Describe  Mass 
Killing 

(By  Alma  Gulllermoprieto) 

MozoTE.  El  Salvador,  January  14  (de- 
layed).—Several  hundred  civilians.  Including 
women  and  children,  were  taken  from  their 
homes  In  and  aroimd  this  village  and  killed 
by  Salvadoran  Army  troops  during  a  Decem- 
ber offensive  against  leftist  guerrillas,  ac- 
cording to  three  survivors  who  say  they  wit- 
nessed the  alleged  massacres. 

Reporters  taken  to  tour  the  region  and 
speak  to  the  survivors  by  guerrilla  soldiers, 
who  control  large  areas  of  Morazan  Prov- 
ince, were  shown  the  rubble  of  scores  of 
adobe  houses  they  and  the  survivors  said 
were  destroyed  by  the  troops  In  the  now  de- 
serted village  community.  Dozens  of  decom- 
posing bodies  still  were  seen  beneath  the 
rubble  and  lying  in  nearby  fields,  despite 
the  month  that  has  passed  since  the  inci- 
dent. 

[In  Washington,  Salvadoran  Ambassador 
Emesto  Rlvas  Gallont  said,  'I  reject  em- 
phatically that  the  Army  of  El  Salvador" 
was  engaged  in  ""killing  women  and  children. 
It  Is  not  within  the  armed  institutions'  phi- 
losophy to  act  like  that."  He  acknowledged 
that  the'armed  forces  have  been  active  In 
that  part  of  the  country."  particularly 
during  a  December  offensive  against  the 
guerrillas,  but  said  that  their  actions  had 
"definitely  not  been  against  the  civilian 
populations."] 

The  survivors.  Including  a  woman  who 
said  her  husband  and  four  of  her  six  chil- 
dren were  killed,  maintained  that  no  battle 
was  under  way  during  the  second  week  in 
December  when  the  alleged  massacre  took 
place. 

The  woman,  Ruflna  Amaya  a  38-year-old 
housewife,  said  that  the  troops  entered  the 
village  one  morning  and,  after  herding  the 
residents  Into  two  separate  groups— men  di- 
vided from  women  and  children— t(x>k  them 
off  and  shot  them.  Amaya  said  she  had 
hidden  during  the  shooting  and  later  es- 
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caped  to  the  guerrilla-protected  camp  where 
she  was  interviewed. 

At  the  same  time,  troops  allegedly  spread 
into  the  nearby  countryside  and  smaller  sur- 
rounding villages.  Jose  Marcial  Martinez,  14. 
from  nearby  La  Joya,  said  he  had  hidden  in 
a  cornfield  and  watched  his  parents,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  l^iUed.  Jose  Santos.  15.  said 
he  had  witnessed  the  similar  slaying  of  his 
parents,  three  younger  brothers  and  two 
grandparents. 

A  dozen  other  persons  from  the  area 
interviewed  by  this  correspondent  said  they 
had  fled  their  homes  during  the  December 
offensive  and  claimed  to  have  lost  family 
members  in  the  military  assault. 

To  reach  the  heart  of  Morazan  Province 
from  the  north,  it  is  necessary  to  walk  for 
several  days,  passing  through  villages  and 
guerrilla  camps.  After  several  months  of  re- 
quests, the  Farabundo  Marti  Liberation 
Front  agreed  to  take  this  correspondent 
into  the  province  in  early  January,  two 
weeks  after  the  guerrillas'  clandestine  radio 
station  first  reported  the  alleged  massacres 
in  Morazan.  It  was  clear  that  the  guerrillas' 
purix>se  was  not  only  to  demonstrate  to 
Journalists  their  control  of  the  region,  but 
also  to  provide  what  they  said  was  evidence 
of  the  alleged  massacre  in  December. 

As  we  neared  Mozote,  the  group  of  young 
guerrillas  who  were  my  guides  and  I  passed 
on  foot  through  the  village  of  Arambala, 
whose  pretty,  whitewashed  adobe  houses 
appeared  to  have  been  looted  of  all  con- 
tents. The  village  was  deserted. 

About  45  minutes  farther  down  the  road, 
we  entered  another  small  town.  Here  the 
houses  also  were  gutted  and  looted,  but  the 
overwhelming  initial  impression  was  of  the 
sickly  sweet  smell  of  decomposing  bodies. 
This  was  Mozote. 

The  muchachos  [boys],  as  the  guerrillas 
are  called,  walked  us  toward  the  central 
square  where  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  a 
small,  whitewashed  church  stood.  The  walls 
of  the  smaller  sacristy  beside  it  also  ap- 
peared to  have  had  its  adobe  walls  pushed 
in.  Inside,  the  stench  was  overpowering,  and 
countless  bits  of  bones— skulls,  rib  cages, 
femurs,  a  spinal  column— poked  out  of  the 
rubble. 

The  15  houses  on  the  main  village  street 
had  been  smashed.  In  two  of  them,  as  in  the 
sacristy,  the  rubble  was  filled  with  bones. 
All  of  the  buildings,  including  the  three  in 
which  body  parts  could  be  seen,  appeared  to 
have  been  set  on  fire,  and  the  remains  of 
the  people  were  as  charred  as  the  remaining 
beams. 

Several  small  rural  roads  led  away  from 
the  village  to  other  groups  of  houses  that 
collectively  are  known  as  the  Mozote  com- 
munity. We  walked  down  one.  an  idyllic 
path  where  every  house  had  a  grove  of  fruit 
trees,  a  small  chicken  pen  and  at  least  one 
beehive.  Only  the  fruit  trees  were  intact: 
the  hives  were  overturned,  the  bees  buzzing 
everywhere.  The  houses  were  destroyed  and 
looted. 

The  road  was  littered  with  animal  corpses, 
cows  and  horses.  In  the  cornfields  behind 
the  houses  were  more  bodies,  these  un- 
bumed  by  fire  but  baked  by  the  sun.  In  one 
grouping  in  a  clearing  in  a  field  were  10 
bodies:  two  elderly  people,  two  children,  one 
infant— a  bullet  hole  in  the  head— in  the 
arms  of  a  woman,  and  the  rest  adults.  Al- 
though local  peasants  later  said  they  had 
buried  some  of  the  bodies  in  the  area,  the 
guerrilla  youths  acknowledged  they  had 
asked  that  the  corpses  be  left  until  someone 
from  the  outside  could  be  brought  to  see 
them. 


It  was  getting  dark,  and  we  traveled  to  a 
guerrilla  military  encampment. 

The  camp  was  populated  by  about  20 
young  guerrillas,  all  armed  amd  obviously 
under  military  discipline.  Farther  down  the 
road  was  a  civilian  camp,  like  the  other  a 
collection  of  small  adobe  houses,  with  about 
80  peasants,  refugees  and  guerrilla  sympa- 
thizers. It  was  from  this  camp  the  next 
morning  that  the  guerrillas  sent  for  Amaya, 
who  said  she  was  the  only  survivor  she  knew 
of  from  Mozote. 

The  guerrillas  left  me  alone  to  talk  to  her. 
She  said  that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 
11.  although  she  spoke  more  of  days  of  the 
week  than  dates,  that  troops  of  the  Atlacatl 
Brigade  had  come  to  Mozote.  The  brigade  is 
an  elite,  1.000-man  unit  of  the  Salvadoran 
Army,  well  known  at  least  by  name  to  most 
Salvadorans,  that  has  been  trained  for  rapid 
deployment  and  antiguerrilla  offensives  by 
U.S.  military  advisers  here. 

"The  Army  people  had  warned  Marcos 
Diaz,  a  friend  of  theirs  from  our  village, 
that  an  offensive  was  coming  and  that  there 
would  be  no  more  traffic  allowed  from  San 
Francisco  Gotera  [the  provincial  capital]  in 
December  and  that  we  should  all  stay  in 
Mozote  where  no  one  would  harm  us.  So  we 
did.  There  were  about  500  of  us  in  all  living 
in  the  village." 

The  soldiers,  she  said,  took  those  villagers 
who  were  in  their  homes  and  made  them 
stand  outside  "in  the  road  for  about  1V4 
hours.  They  took  our  money,  searched  the 
houses,  ate  our  food,  asked  us  where  the 
guns  were  and  went  away.  We  were  happy 
then.  'The  repression  is  over,'  we  said.  They 
didn't  kill  anybody." 

Amaya  spoke  with  what  appeared  to  be 
controlled  hysteria.  During  our  conversa- 
tion, she  broke  down  only  when  speaking  of 
what  she  said  were  the  deaths  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  said  that  while  her  two  surviving 
sons  have  joined  the  guerrillas  since  the  De- 
cember incident,  Mozote  was  not  predomi- 
nantly proguerrilla,  although  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  a  rebel  zone. 

She  said  the  guerrillas  had  gone  around 
the  villages  In  early  December  warning  the 
population  of  an  impending  government  of- 
fensive and  instructing  civilians  to  head  for 
towns  and  refugee  camps  outside  the  area. 

"But  because  we  luiew  the  Army  people, 
we  felt  safe. "  she  said.  Her  husband,  who 
Amaya  said  was  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
local  military,  'had  a  military  safe  con- 
duct." 

At  around  6:30  the  morning  after  their  ini- 
tial visit,  she  said,  the  troops,  headed  by  the 
same  officer  she  called  Lt.  Ortega,  returned 
to  Mozote.  She  said  they  herded  the  people 
into  the  tiny  village  square  in  front  of  the 
church,  men  in  one  line  and  women  and 
children  in  another. 

"Marcos  Diaz,  who  had  been  told  by  the 
Army  we  would  be  safe,  and  my  husband 
were  in  the  men's  line.  I  counted  about  80 
men  and  90  women  not  including  the  chil- 
dren." 

She  said  the  women  were  herded  with 
their  children  into  a  house  on  the  square. 
Prom  there  they  saw  the  men  being  blind- 
folded and  bound,  kicked  and  thrown 
against  each  other,  then  taken  away  in 
groups  of  four  and  shot. 

"The  soldiers  had  no  fury,"  she  said. 
"They  just  observed  the  lieutenant's  orders. 
They  were  cold.  It  wasn't  a  battle." 

"Around  noon  they  began  with  the 
women.  First  they  picked  out  the  young 
girls  and  took  them  away  to  the  hills.  Then 
they  picked  out  the  old  women  and  took 
then    to    Isreel    Marquez's    house    on    the 


square.  We  heard  the  shots  there.  Then 
they  started  with  us  in  groups.  When  my 
turn  came  and  I  was  being  led  away  to  Israel 
Marquez's  house  I  slipped  behind  a  tree  and 
climbed  up.  I  saw  the  lieutenant  then.  He 
was  personally  machine-gunning  people." 

"I  heard  the  soldiers  talking."  she  contin- 
ued tonelessly.  "An  order  arrived  from  a  Lt. 
Caceres  to  Lt.  Ortega  to  go  ahead  and  kill 
the  children  too.  A  soldier  said,  "Lieutenant 
somet>ody  here  says  he  won't  kill  children." 
Who's  the  sonofabitch  who  said  that?'  the 
lieutenant  answered.  I  am  going  to  kill 
him.'  I  could  hear  them  shouting  from 
where  I  was  crouching  in  the  tree. 

"I  could  hear  the  children  crying.  I  heard 
my  own  children.  When  it  was  all  over  late 
at  night  the  lieutenant  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  put  a  torch  to  the  corpses.  There  was  a 
great  fire  in  the  night. " 

Amaya  said  she  escaped  while  the  fire  was 
still  burning.  "I  heard  the  soldiers  say  Let's 
go.  Witches  could  come  out  of  the  fire.' 
Then  they  left  to  go  on  what  they  called  a 
combing  operation'  in  the  houses  on  the 
hills.  I  started  walking  and  walked  for  three 
nights.  In  the  daytime  I  hid  because  there 
were  troops  everywhere." 

Amaya.  as  well  as  the  two  boys  who  said 
they  witnessed  their  familes  being  killed, 
emphasized  that  the  troops  appeared  to  be 
in  regular  radio  contact  with  someone. 

I  later  saw  Amaya  in  the  civilian  camp 
down  the  road,  where  I  also  met  the  two 
boys.  Although  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
claimed  to  have  witnessed  the  killing,  nearly 
everyone  in  the  camp  said  they  had  come 
there  because  of  "the  repression  in  Decem- 
ber" and  claimed  to  have  lost  members  of 
their  families. 

[In  Washington,  Ambassador  Rivas,  in  de- 
nying the  accuracy  of  this  account  Tuesday, 
said  that  "serious  efforts"  were  being  made 
to  stem  armed  forces  abuses  and  that  this 
was  the  "type  of  story  that  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve there  is  a  plan"  to  discredit  the  ongo- 
ing electoral  process  in  El  Salvador,  and  to 
discredit  the  armed  forces  "or  to  take  credit 
away  from  the  certification  President 
Reagan  must  make  to  Congress." 

[This  week  the  Reagan  administration 
must  by  law  certify  to  Congress  that  the 
Salvadoran  leadership  "is  achieving  sub- 
stantial control  over  all  elements  of  its  own 
armed  forces,  so  as  to  bring  to  an  end  the  in- 
discriminate torture  and  murder  of  Salva- 
doran citizens  by  these  forces."  or  risk  a 
cutoff  of  aid  to  El  Salvador  under  congres- 
sional restrictions.] 

Compiling  the  Body  Count 
(By  John  Dinges) 

San  Salvador.— a  political  officer  in  the 
fortress-like  U.a  embassy  here  last  week 
bent  over  charts  and  graphs  mapping  statis- 
tics he  had  meticulously  culled  from  Salva- 
doran newspapers  for  the  past  15  months. 

Two  blocks  away  a  Salvadoran  too  fearful 
to  tell  a  visitor  his  name  showed  long  lists  of 
names  and  other  information  written  in 
cramped  longhand  in  red  ink. 

In  the  throes  of  El  Salvador's  2-year-old 
rampage  of  political  violence  and  civil  war. 
the  two  men  are  compiling  the  country's 
most  politically  crucial  statistic:  the  body 
count  of  noncombatant  civilians. 

By  anyone's  count,  the  numbers  are  horri- 
fying. The  lowest  calculation  is  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy's 7,732  people  killed  since  the  embassy 
began  to  keep  track  in  September  1980. 

The  highest  estimate  was  reported  by  Sal- 
vadoran Defense  Minister  Gen.  Jose  Guil- 
lermo  Garcia,  who  told  local  newpapers  two 


months  ago  that  the  violence  had  claimed 
30.000  victims  since  1979—24,700  of  them 
"people  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
conflict." 

At  stake  in  the  reporting  of  the  deaths  is 
more  than  the  numbers  themselves.  Each 
side  in  the  political  struggle  wracking  the 
country  has  blamed  the  other  for  most  of 
the  brutality.  The  documentation  of  the 
deaths  and  their  circumstances,  along  with 
the  methods  and  sources  employed  by  those 
compiling  the  statistics  form  the  basis  for 
sinswering  the  question  of  who  bears  most 
of  the  blame. 

Garcia's  figures  for  civilians,  which  were 
announced  without  elaboration,  are  on  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  findings  of 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador's 
Legal  Aid  Office— 8.062  in  1980  and  13.353 
last  year— and  the  Jesuit-run  Central  Ameri- 
can University  calculation  of  12.500  and 
13.500  in  those  two  years. 

According  to  these  estimates,  at  least  one 
of  every  215  people  has  been  killed  in  this 
country  of  4.6  million  since  the  escalation  of 
violence  following  an  October  1979.  military 
coup. 

The  task  of  assigning  responsibility  to  one 
side  or  the  other  has  been  so  fraught  with 
political  implications  that  many  news  re- 
ports have  resorted  simply  to  citing  the  esti- 
mates and  attributing  the  deaths  to  unde- 
fined "political  violence  "  of  the  left  and  the 
right. 

Not  so  the  compilers.  The  archdiocese's 
Legal  Aid  Office,  in  its  "Statistical  Balance 
of  the  Repression,"  attributes  60  percent  of 
the  deaths  to  joint  actions  of  the  Army  and 
security  forces  and  35  percent  to  "unidenti- 
fied paramilitary  gangs"  of  the  right.  There 
is  no  category  for  victims  of  leftist  vio- 
lence—a deficiency  that  has  evoked  criticism 
of  the  office  by  San  Salvador's  Bishop 
Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas. 

The  university's  Documentation  and  In- 
formation Center  concluded  that  there  is  re- 
liable evidence  pointing  to  what  group  was 
responsible  in  only  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
cases  of  civilian  murders.  Of  those  cases,  the 
center  found  that  four  out  of  five  were 
killed  by  the  government  forces  and  rightist 
gangs  working  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
military. 

The  confidential  U.S.  Embassy  report,  a 
copy  of  which  was  obtained  with  embassy 
authorization,  is  a  compilation  of  the 
weekly  cable  to  Washington  on  violence, 
nicknamed  the  "grim-gram."  The  report 
found  that  responsibility  could  be  reason- 
ably determined  in  about  29  percent  of 
cases,  with  government  forces  responsible 
for  46  percent,  rightist  "terrorists"  7  per- 
cent, and  leftist  "terrorists"  47  percent. 

The  embassy  report,  which  officials  said  is 
based  entirely  on  information  published  in 
the  San  Salvador  press,  comments  that  '"re- 
sponsibility for  the  overwhelming  number 
of  deaths  that  occur  here  is  never  legally  de- 
termined nor  usually  ever  accounted  for  by 
reasonably  clear  and  coherent  published  evi- 
dence." 

While  contending  that  "El  Salvador's  tan- 
gled web  of  attack  and  vengeance,  tradition- 
al criminal  violence  and  political  mayhem" 
make  it  impossible  to  sustain  the  charges 
that  the  government  security  forces  are  the 
"primary  agents .  of  murder  here."  the 
report  adds  that  there  is  "no  attempt  to 
lighten  the  responsibility  for  the  deaths  of 
many  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  security 
forces." 

The  report  found  an  "encouraging  .  .  .  de- 
crease" in  violence  for  the  September  1980 


to  September  1981  period  that  is  the  main 
body  of  the  survey,  but  the  official  said  that 
the  level  of  violence  Jumped  sharply  again 
in  November  and  December  and  has  contin- 
ued upward  in  January. 

The  embassy  findings  are  a  significant  de- 
parture from  charges  frequently  made  by 
officials  of  the  Reagan  administration  over 
the  past  year  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  civilians  have  been  killed  by  leftist 
guerrillas.  In  congressional  hearings  last 
February,  John  Bushnell,  then  the  acting 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica, charged  that  guerrillas  were  responsible 
for  6,000  of  a  total  of  10.000  deaths  reported 
up  to  that  time. 

Bushnell  said  his  figures  were  based  on 
"public  announcements"  of  the  leftist  guer- 
rilla groups.  The  guerrillas  have  denied  they 
had  made  such  announcements,  and  human 
rights  organizations  disputed  the  U.S. 
figure. 

The  Salvadoran  civilian-military  junta 
also  has  claimed  that  the  left  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  killing,  but  has  not  made 
public  any  statistics  to  back  up  its  case. 
Junta  member  Jose  Antonio  Morales  Ehr- 
lich  said  in  an  interview  that  his  govern- 
ment is  new  and  does  not  have  the  "finan- 
cial means"  to  organize  a  human  rights  pro- 
gram to  document  the  violence. 

Those  blaming  the  government  forces,  he 
said,  were  operating  from  a  "naive"  and  ""ro- 
mantic" concept  of  human  rights  or  had 
been  fooled  by  "disinformation  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

He  said  that  even  In  cases  in  which  civil- 
ians were  killed  by  government  forces,  guer- 
rillas were  ultimately  responsible  because 
they  had  started  the  killing  first  and  pro- 
voked the  military  reaction. 

A  human  rights  worker  who  asked  to 
remain  anonymous  said  that  the  evidence 
pointing  to  the  military  and  allied  paramili- 
tary groups  as  primarily  responsible  was 
"not  Just  circumstantial."  but  neither  could 
it  be  totally  conclusive.  The  worker  said 
that  gathering  information  atwut  killings 
beyond  local  newspaper  accounts  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  dangerous  because  it 
involved  compiling  personal  testimony  from 
survivors  or  witnesses,  then  protecting  the 
sources  from  reprisals. 

Some  Legal  Aid  Office  statements  on  the 
violence  and  Its  causes  several  months  ago 
were  severely  criticized  as  politically  biased 
by  acting  Archbishop  Rivera  y  Damas  be- 
cause of  their  failure  to  report  violence  by 
the  left  and  for  making  strongly  political 
statements  against  the  government. 

A  high  official  in  the  archdiocese  said  the 
criticisms  were  directed  "at  their  political 
statements,  not  at  the  quality  of  their  inves- 
tigation." He  said  the  church  continued  to 
regard  the  documentation  of  the  body  count 
as  "scrupulous."  although  clearly  not  impar- 
tial in  its  omission  of  leftist  violence. 

Legal  Aid  workers  declined  to  explain  the 
methodology  of  their  studies  except  to  say 
that  they  had  obtained  personal  testimony 
for  every  body  counted.  Other  sources  said 
the  office  has  workers  stationed  in  cities  all 
around  the  country  to  compile  data. 

The  embassy  report,  since  it  is  based  ex- 
clusively on  newspaper  reports,  provides  a 
minimum  figure  for  the  killing.  The  embas- 
sy official  acknowledged  its  limitations.  The 
study  excludes  from  its  compilations  deaths 
classified  as  casualties  in  military  action,  he 
said.  But  the  official  said  that  guerrilla  at- 
tacks are  not  considered  military  action  but 
rather  "terrorism"  and  therefore  any  result- 
ing deaths  are  counted  as  civilians  killed  by 
the  left. 


The  study's  definition  of  military  action  is 
limited  to  offensives  initiated  by  govern- 
ment forces,  and  resulting  deaths  are  con- 
sidered combat  casualties.  The  embassy 
study  does  not  include  in  its  count  any  civil- 
ians killed  as  a  result  of  government  combat 
actions. 

[Prepared  by  Amnesty  International, 

January  1982] 

Current  Assessment  of  the  Human  Rights 

Situation  in  El  Salvador 

According  to  recent  reports  reaching  Am- 
nesty International,  torture,  "disappear- 
ances," and  extrajudicial  executions  contin- 
ue in  El  Salvador  at  an  alarming  rate.  Am- 
nesty International  remains  gravely  con- 
cerned at  human  rights  violations  including 
the  torture  and  summary  execution  of  pris- 
oners and  suspected  political  opponents  and 
the  "disapi)earance"  and  probable  murder 
of  many  thousands  of  individuals  including 
those  involved  in  monitoring  and  defending 
human  rights,  peasants  and  refugees,  aca- 
demics, trade  unionists,  the  clergy,  the 
wounded,  medical  personnel,  first  aid  work- 
ers and  the  young. 

A  systematic  and  brutal  policy  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored intimidation  and  repression 
has  characterized  the  past  year  in  El  Salva- 
dor. People  from  all  sectors  of  Salvadoran 
society  have  been  detained  without  warrant, 
"disappeared"  and  been  tortured  or  mur- 
dered. Among  the  reported  atrocities  have 
been  dismemberments,  including  children 
being  slashed  to  death  with  machetes  and 
decapitated,  strangulations,  massive  bomb- 
ings and  summary  executions  of  internal 
refugees  and  displaced  persons.  Methods  of 
torture  while  in  detention  have  included  the 
use  of  electric  shock,  beatings,  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid  resulting  in  scorched  flesh  on 
portions  of  the  body  and  the  use  of  halluci- 
nogenic drugs. 

It  is  Amnesty  International's  considered 
opinion,  after  reviewing  hundreds  of  de- 
tailed accounts  reaching  our  organization, 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  reported  cases, 
official  security  forces  have  l>een  implicated 
and  that  these  human  rights  violations  have 
occurred  on  such  a  massive  scale  that  they 
constitute  a  gross  and  consistent  pattern  of 
human  rights  abuses.  Testimony  received  by 
Amnesty  International  implicates  all 
branches  of  the  Salvadoran  security  forces 
whether  nominally  military,  military  police 
or  paramilitary  in  human  rights  abuses 
aimed  at  civlUan  members  of  the  population 
who  had  no  part  in  guerrilla  activity. 
Sources  of  information  supporting  this  con- 
clusion have  included  missions  of  investiga- 
tion and  observation  to  the  region,  including 
those  carried  out  by  Amnesty  International 
as  well  as  other  organizations,  data  provided 
by  Salvadoran  human  rights  and  church  or- 
ganizations, foreign  and  Salvadoran  Journal- 
ists and  personal  testimonies  and  reports 
issued  by  a  wide  variety  of  organizations 
which  have  recently  visited  the  country. 

During  the  month  of  January  1982.  Am- 
nesty International  has  received  numerous 
reports  of  abductions  by  security  forces  in 
El  Salvador.  Among  those  are  the  following 
representative  cases  of  grave  concern  to  Am- 
nesty International: 

On  January  13,  1982.  Luis  Villalotxis 
Huezo,  age  33,  was  abducted  while  in  his  fa- 
ther's printing  shop  in  San  .Salvador.  Luis 
had  been  one  of  several  witnesses  to  the 
arrest  of  his  father,  Luis  VUlalobos,  two 
days  earlier  by  members  of  the  National 
Guard.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
reason  for  his  arrest  is  that  one  of  his  sons 
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is  reported  to  have  been  actively  opposed  to 
the  present  government.  Authorities  have 
denied  his  detention  and  there  are  grave 
concerns  for  his  safety. 

Flora  de  Maria  Velasco.  a  maid,  age  18  and 
five  months  pregnant,  "disappeared"  on 
January  5,  1982  at  11:00  p.m.  She  was  ab- 
ducted along  with  her  husband,  Julio  Cesar 
Monterrosa,  a  27  year  old  music  teacher, 
and  her  brother-in-law,  Gilberto  Monter- 
rosa. a  student.  The  three  were  abducted 
from  Colonia  America  in  San  Salvador  by 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  are  be- 
lieved to  be  held  in  the  National  Guard 
headquarters  in  San  Salvador. 

Also  on  January  5.  Rudy  Leonel  Alvarez, 
age  20,  a  worker,  was  detained  in  San  Antxi- 
nio  Abad.  San  Salvador,  by  civilian-dressed 
men  believed  by  eye-witnesses  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  security  forces. 

On  December  10-13,  1981.  according  to 
sources  in  El  Salvador,  many  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children  were  reportedly 
killed  by  the  army  in  the  department  of 
Morazan. 

In  late  December  1981,  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional Issued  appeals  on  behalf  of  55  individ- 
uals arrested  by  members  of  the  Salvadoran 
security  forces  Ijetween  October  7-Decem- 
ber  13.  The  detention  of  these  individuals 
has  not  been  acknowledged  by  Salvadoran 
authorities  and  there  are  grave  fears  for 
their  safety.  Among  those  detained  were: 

Aida  Telma  Murcia,  a  baker,  age  34,  de- 
tained on  December  2.  in  her  bakery  in  Co- 
lonia Santa  Carlota,  San  Salvador,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  security  forces  in  plain  clothes. 

Manfredo  Cesar  Henriquez  Flores,  a  stu- 
dent, age  22.  detained  by  the  army  on  De- 
cember 1  as  he  was  playing  basketball  in  the 
Domingo  Sabio  sportsfield  in  San  Salvador. 

Pedro  Aguilar  Urrutia.  a  student,  age  13. 
detained  without  charge  on  November  17  by 
members  of  the  plain  clothes  security  forces 
at  his  home  in  Canton  Miramar,  Comasa- 
gua. 

Jose  Victor  Ramirez,  a  67  year  old  sacris- 
tan, detained  on  November  6  by  members  of 
the  plain  clothes  security  forces  in  the  El 
Carmen  church  In  Santa  Tecla. 

Ouadelupe  del  Carmen  Brizuela  de  Avila, 
a  student,  age  IS,  detained  on  October  16  by 
army  in  her  home  in  San  Salvador.  A  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  has  been  granted  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  but  the  authorities  deny  that 
she  Is  in  detention. 

Agullas  Ingles  Echeverria.  a  32  year  old 
secondary  school  teacher  detained  on  No- 
vember 26  at  the  entrance  to  the  General 
Fransisco  Menendez  Institute  by  army 
troops. 

In  the  course  of  compiling  this  list.  Am- 
nesty International  received  information  on 
eleven  additional  Individuals  who  had  been 
arbitrarily  detained  by  security  forces 
during  this  same  period.  The  detention  of 
these  eleven  people  has  not  been  acknowl- 
edged by  Salvadoran  authorities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cases  high- 
lighted here  reflect  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  volume  of  daily  reports  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Amnesty  International  and 
include  only  a  fraction  of  the  cases  on 
which  Amnesty  International  has  initiated 
appeals. 

To  the  knowledge  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, no  satisfactory  or  genuine  investiga- 
tion has  t>een  conducted  Into  the  thousands 
of  cases  of  human  rights  violations  in  which 
security  force  Involvement  has  been  alleged. 

For  example,  today,  more  than  one  year 
after  the  death  of  four  North  American 
church  women,  no  convictions  have  been  ob- 
tained nor  has  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 


dor effectively  investigated  the  situation. 
This  example  is  only  one  instance,  albeit 
the  one  most  familiar  to  U.S.  citizens,  of  the 
failure  of  the  Salavadoran  Government  to 
investigate  human  rights  abuses  for  which 
their  security  forces  are  allegedly  responsi- 
ble. 

Another  case  in  which  an  investigation 
has  been  promised  by  Salvadoran  authori- 
ties involved  the  death  of  some  eighty-three 
children  and  young  people  whose  decapitat- 
ed bodies  were  found  in  August  1981  in 
Santa  Ana.  Shortly  after  the  incident,  the 
Minister  of  Defense  had  publicly  promised 
an  Inquiry,  but  according  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national's knowledge,  no  satisfactory  inves- 
tigation has  taken  place. 

These  cases  are  only  two  in  a  series  of 
cases  that  illustrate  a  consistent  pattern  of 
failure  by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to 
act  upon  reports  implicating  security  forces 
in  human  rights  violations  or  to  bring  those 
responsible  to  justice. 

Amnesty  International  is  aware  that  these 
violations  of  human  rights  have  occurred  at 
a  time  of  continuing  civil  conflict  between 
guerrilla  groups  and  government  forces  and 
is  also  aware  of  reports  of  abuses  having 
been  committed  by  non-governmental 
forces.  In  swne  cases  the  government  has 
attributed  the  deaths  to  murder  by  unoffi- 
cial extremist  groups  of  both  the  left  and 
the  right,  thus  abrogating  all  governmental 
responsibility  for  the  killings.  In  other 
cases,  the  authorities  have  stated  that  vic- 
tims died  in  confrontations  between  guerril- 
la groups  and  government  forces.  However, 
analysis  of  a  large  number  of  incidents  has 
led  Amnesty  International  to  conclude  that 
there  has  been  a  consistent  pattern  of 
human  rights  violations,  including  torture, 
"disappearance,"  and  coldblooded  murder 
being  carried  out  by  Salvadoran  security 
forces  and  directed  against  defenseless  indi- 
viduals not  engaged  in  guerrilla  activity. 

In  conclusion.  Amnesty  International  con- 
tinues to  receive  dally  reports  of  violations 
of  human  rights  directed  against  civilian 
members  of  the  population.  In  January 
1982,  Archbishop  Rivera  y  Damas  (consid- 
ered by  then  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Clark  to  be  an  authority  on  El  Salvador  in 
his  June  1981  communication  with  Amnesty 
International)  estimated  that  the  non-com- 
batant death  toll  during  1981  had  reached 
11,723  and  put  the  number  of  individuals 
captured  or  detained  at  1,808,  figures  which 
Amnesty  International  believes  reinforce 
fears  that  there  has  been  no  improvement 
in  the  human  rights  situation  in  El  Salvador 
in  recent  months.  Amnesty  International 
continues  to  be  gravely  concerned  about 
human  rights  violations  in  El  Salvador  and 
continues  to  initiate  appeals  on  behalf  of 
the  thousands  of  individuals  who  have  been 
subjected  to  torture,  "disappearance"  and 
execution. 

Amnesty  International  considers  that 
where  a  government  encourages  or  allows 
private  persons  or  groups  to  commit  acts 
which  constitute  abuses  of  human  rights, 
that  government  remains  responsible  for 
such  acts,  by  virtue  of  its  willful  failure  to 
protect  human  rights  to  which  it  is  commit- 
ted by  its  own  constitution,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  regional  and  international  conventions 
and  standards  to  which  it  has  subscribed,  as 
well  as  by  the  rules  of  international  law. 

The  security  forces'  Involvement  in  mas- 
sive human  rights  abuses  is  clearly  in  direct 
violation  of  Internationally  and  regionally 
accepted  standards  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights  as  guaranteed  under  the  Sal- 
vadoran Constitution,  and  as  set  out  in  such 


documents  as  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  its  Option- 
al Protocol,  and  the  American  Convention 
on  Human  Rights. 

Salvadoran  LiAnd  Reform  Imperiled, 
Report  Says 

(By  Karen  De  Young) 

Land-reform  workers  in  El  Salvador  have 
charged  that  the  reform  program,  strongly 
supported  by  the  Reagan  administration  as 
a  key  to  future  Salvadoran  democracy  and 
stability,  is  near  collapse  because  of  mili- 
tary-backed terror  and  murder,  illegal  peas- 
ant evictions  and  a  slow,  "frequently  hos- 
tile" bureaucracy. 

In  a  December  report  requested  by  Salva- 
doran President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  the 
executive  board  of  the  Union  Comunal  Sal- 
vadorena,  the  coimtry's  largest  peasant  or- 
ganization and  an  indirect  recipient  of  U.S. 
aid  for  educational  and  advisory  assistance 
to  the  program,  said  that  "the  failure  of  the 
agrarian  reform  process  is  an  Immediate  and 
imminent  danger." 

Asked  Friday  about  the  report,  the  State 
Department  dismissed  the  USC  statistics  as 
"not  as  a  rule  definitive  or  reliable"  and 
characterized  the  land-reform  program  as 
"a  remarkable  siKcess  story." 

The  administration  must  certify  to  Con- 
gress this  week  that  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment is  "making  continued  progress  in  im- 
plementing" promised  reforms,  including 
land  reform,  or  risk  a  cutoff  of  the  $25  mil- 
lion in  U.S.  military  aid  and  $40  million  in 
economic  assistance  budgeted  this  year  for 
El  Salvador. 

The  congressional  restrictions,  which  also 
require  certification  that  El  Salvador  is 
making  progress  toward  stemming  human 
rights  abuses  and  promoting  a  political 
rather  than  military  solution  to  the  coun- 
try's civil  war,  were  mandated  last  month  in 
response  to  concern  over  administration 
backing  for  the  Salvadoran  leadership. 

But  background  conversations  with  ad- 
ministration officials  about  questions  raised 
both  by  the  UCS  report  and  a  recently  com- 
pleted internal  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment audit  of  a  $10  million  U.S.  aid 
project  to  assist  the  land  reform,  as  well  as 
an  extensive  response  prepared  for  The 
Washington  Post  by  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador  Deane  R.  Hinton,  reflected  a  deep 
concern  about  the  problems  they  pose  for 
certification. 

The  audit,  dated  Dec.  17,  1981.  notes 
■progress"  in  the  project,  but  it  cites  serious 
difficulties  In  monitoring  the  distribution  of 
U.S.  funds.  It  notes  that  AID  receives  infor- 
mation on  the  reform  only  through  govern- 
ment meetings  and  written  reports,  with  no 
field  work  of  its  own  because  of  security 
problems. 

While  the  congressional  restrictions  on 
aid  contain  no  provision  for  rejecting  ad- 
ministration certification,  the  House  sub- 
committee on  inter-American  affairs, 
chaired  by  Rep.  Michael  Barnes  (D-Md.). 
has  scheduled  hearings  to  t>egin  Feb.  3  on  El 
Salvador. 

Although  Barnes  said  in  an  interview  last 
week  that  he  fully  expects  the  certification 
to  be  made,  he  said  the  hearings  were  in- 
tended to  allow  the  administration  to  justify 
it  and  to  allow  critics  of  U.S.  and  Salvador- 
an government  policies  to  air  their  views. 
The  UCS  document  is  expected  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  hearings. 

Land  reform  was  decreed  in  early  1980, 
about  six  months  after  a  group  of  reform- 
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minded  young  military  officers  staged  a  suc- 
cessful coup  against  the  last  in  a  long  line  of 
rightist  generals. 

The  land-reform  program  is  divided  into 
two  operative  parts,  designed  to  benefit 
nearly  one-fifth  of  El  Salvador's  5.5  million 
people.  It  calls  for  government  expropria- 
tion, with  compensation,  of  more  than  300 
large  agricultural  estates  to  be  turned  over 
to  peasant  cooperatives,  and  the  granting  of 
ownership  titles  for  small  plots  to  as  many 
as  125,000  sharecroppers  and  tenant  farm- 
ers. 

Land  redistribution,  along  with  other  po- 
litical and  economic  reforms  promised  by 
the  new  government  and  supported  by  the 
United  States,  was  considered  vital  to  satis- 
fy the  aspirations  of  El  Salvador's  majority 
peasant  class  and  to  counter  appeals  to 
them  by  the  left,  which  argued  that  revolu- 
tion was  the  only  way  to  alter  permanently 
the  status  quo.  The  reforms  have  been  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  conservative  Salvador- 
an business  community,  and  the  large  land- 
owners for  whom  the  rightist  military  his- 
torically ruled  the  country. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  continued 
its  predecessor's  support  for  the  reforms, 
while  stepping  up  military  aid  to  help  the 
government  In  its  year-old  civil  war  with 
leftist  guerrillas.  It  does  not  dispute  that 
there  are  serious  problems  with  the  land- 
reform  program,  many  of  which  it  blames 
on  bureaucratic  inefficiency  and  the  size  of 
the  task. 

However,  while  it  acknowledges  a  lack  of 
control  over  elements  of  the  military  by  ci- 
vilians who  now  share  power  with  the  Army, 
it  contends  that  the  govenunent  is  gradual- 
ly bringing  these  elements  to  heel.  In  the 
administration's  view,  the  bulk  of  the  prob- 
lems are  caused  by  the  guerrillas,  who  it 
charges  are  sabotaging  the  reforms  and  kill- 
ing more  civilians  than  the  military. 

While  economic  aid  is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  reforms,  the  administration 
argues,  the  defeat  of  the  guerrillas  is  vital  if 
the  reforms  are  to  succeed. 

Critics  of  U.S.  policy,  including  a  number 
of  members  of  Congress,  long  have  main- 
tained the  opposite.  They  charge  that  de- 
spite the  good  intentions  of  some  in  the  Sal- 
vadoran government,  the  reforms  are  being 
thwarted  by  rightists  in  the  same  military 
that  is  pledged  to  implement  them  and  the 
wealthy  who  want  to  return  to  the  status 
quo.  This  situation,  they  maintain,  is  merely 
perpetuated  by  U.S.  military  aid. 

A  copy  of  the  critical  UCS  report,  which  is 
dated  Dec.  10,  and  covers  events  in  1981,  was 
given  to  The  Washington  Post  by  Leonel 
Gomez,  the  former  deputy  director  of  the 
Salvadoran  government  agency  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  land  reform.  Gomez, 
who  now  lives  in  Washington  and  publicly 
opposes  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador,  fled  his 
country  last  January  when  agency  director 
Rodolfo  Viera.  a  former  head  of  the  UCS. 
was  killed  there  with  two  American  latwr  of- 
ficials. 

The  State  Department  was  given  a  copy  of 
the  report  by  the  AFL-CIO-affillated  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development, 
which  has  worked  in  El  Salvador  since  1966. 
and  helped  found  the  UCS  in  1968  as  an  as- 
sociation of  peasant  cooperatives. 

According  to  the  labor  Institute's  deputy 
director,  Sam  Hadtlad,  current  UCS  mem- 
bership is  about  110,000  peasants.  In  the 
past  two  years,  the  labor  institute  has  re- 
ceived U.S.  aid  grants,  this  year  totaling  $1.5 
million,  which  it  uses  to  pay  about  200  UCS 
officials  and  members  to  promote  land 
reform  and  give  technical  assistance  to  its 


beneficiaries  and  to  monitor  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  in  the  countryside. 

While  he  emphasized  that  the  labor  insti- 
tute and  the  UCS  are  "still  very  supportive" 
of  the  land-reform  concept,  HaddaJd  said  "a 
lot  of  the  things"  In  the  UCS  report  "are 
true"  and  that  the  labor  institute  stands 
behind  the  documentation.  Both  the  labor 
Institute  and  Gomez,  who  requested  that  he 
be  Identified  as  having  released  the  report 
to  the  press,  expressed  fear  that  newspaper 
publication  of  the  charges  in  the  report 
would  place  UCS  officials  in  El  Salvador  in 
physical  danger. 

"I  can  see  people  down  there  .  .  .  the  ex- 
treme right  .  .  .  being  most  upset,  and 
taking  revenge,  if  it  got  out  that  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  UCS  published  this, "  the 
labor  institute's  assistant  director,  Jesse 
Friedman,  said.  The  two  Americans  killed 
with  Viera  last  January,  Michael  Hammer 
and  Mark  Pearlman,  were  employes  of  the 
institute.  Two  Salvadoran  businessmen  were 
arrested  In  connection  with  the  deaths,  but 
one  has  since  been  released. 

Gomez  maintained  that  UCS  leaders  were 
"risking  their  lives"  by  compiling  the  docu- 
ment, but  said  that  "I  don't  talk  about  the 
extreme  right.'  I  talk  about  the  [Salvador- 
an] Army." 

Among  its  specific  allegations,  the  report 
says  that  "at  least  90  officials"  of  peasant 
organizations,  many  of  whose  cases  are  de- 
tailed in  one  of  several  appendices  to  the 
report,  and  "a  large  number  of  benefici- 
aries" of  the  land  reform  "have  died  during 
1981  at  the  hands  of  the  ex-landlords  and 
their  allies,  who  are  often  members  of  the 
local  security  forces." 

It  says  more  than  25,000  former  share- 
croppers or  tenants  have  been  forcibly  evict- 
ed from  their  farms,  "in  the  majority  of 
cases  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  the 
military  forces,"  before  they  could  claim  the 
ownership  documents. 

Using  figures  that  generally  agree  with 
those  of  AID  for  the  same  period,  the  report 
notes  that  only  about  15,000  families  eligi- 
ble for  individual  ownership  have  been 
granted  provisional  titles  to  their  land. 

Since  the  program  l>egan  In  April  1980,  no 
permanent  titles  have  been  granted  to  Indi- 
viduals. Of  more  than  300  peasant  coopera- 
tives formed  on  former  large,  privately 
owned  estates,  only  two  have  received  title 
to  the  land.  One  more  title  was  granted 
after  the  UCS  report  was  compiled. 

"What  had  begun  in  March  and  April  of 
1980  with  bright  promise,  and  had  contin- 
ued to  show  bright  promise  even  through 
the  end  of  1980,"  an  11-page  summary  of 
the  document  concludes,  "now  threatens  to 
become  a  nightmare  of  bureaucratic  red 
tape,  evictions  and  killings,  in  which  it  will 
soon  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  campesino  [peasant]  leadership 
to  prevent  a  complete  loss  of  faith  by  our 
country's  campesinos  in  the  agrarian  reform 
program. 

"If  and  when  this  happens,  the  extreme 
left  will  have  free  rein  throughout  the  coun- 
tryside and  all  prospects  for  ending  the  vio- 
lence or  instituting  democracy  will  be  at  an 
end." 

Ambassador  Hinton  disputed  a  number  of 
the  figures  in  the  UCS  report,  described 
some  as  "unproven,"  and  differed  in  inter- 
pretation of  others. 

"While  the  embassy  does  not  deny  that 
Implementation  of  the  agrarian  reform  can 
be  improved,"  he  said  in  a  written  response 
to  questions  transmitted  to  the  State  De- 
partment, "it  is  essential  to  view  the  reform 
within  the  context  of  violence  and  social  up- 
heaval taking  place  in  El  Salvador  today." 


Addressing  specific  points  in  the  docu- 
ment, Hinton  said  that  20,000  provisional 
titles  have  been  issued  to  sharecroppers  and 
tenant  farmers,  covering  30  percent  of  what 
he  said  were  67,000  potential  Iwneflciary 
families. 

The  State  Department  and  AID.  in  previ- 
ous documents  and  congressional  testimony, 
consistently  have  calculated  the  number  of 
potential  beneficiaries  as  125.000.  the  figure 
also  used  by  UCS.  The  new  figure  of  slightly 
more  than  half  the  original.  Hinton  said 
without  elatxiration.  was  due  to  "subsequent 
analysis  based  on  the  best  available  data." 

Without  addressing  directly  the  delays  in 
granting  permanent  titles  to  small-plot 
farmers.  Hinton  said  "the  important  cottsid- 
erations,  rather  than  estimates  based  on  in- 
sufficient or  dated  statistics,  is  that  the 
process  is  continuing  and  is  doing  so  under 
conditions  less  than  ideal." 

Hinton  said  the  titling  of  large  coopera- 
tives, with  only  three  out  of  326  farms  com- 
pleted so  far,  remained  a  "serious  bottle- 
neck and  will  continue  to  be  unless  major 
legal  reforms  are  made  of  the  entire  registry 
process.  The  chances  of  this  taking  place  in 
the  inunediate  future  are  not  likely." 

Although  the  UCS  and  others  have 
charged  that  the  lack  of  titles  raises  the 
hopes,  and  spurs  the  actions,  of  those  who 
hope  to  reverse  the  process.  Hinton  said 
that  titling  "is  only  one  part  of  the  agrarian 
reform  process"  and  that  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  cooperatives  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  land,  with  or  without 
titles. 

On  the  question  of  evictions,  Hinton  said 
that  in  those  provinces  "not  affected  by  the 
high  levels  of  violence,  little  in  the  way  of 
evictions  has  occurred  and  that  generally 
but  not  always  the  armed  forces  are,  within 
their  own  limited  capacities,  giving  support 
to  the  entire  agr&rian-reform  process  includ- 
ing attempts  to  assist  farmers  who  have 
been  illegally  evicted." 

He  said  that  killings  of  civilians  have  de- 
creased in  the  past  year,  and  that  while 
they  still  occur,  "the  number  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy." 
In  general,  human  rights  organizations 
monitoring  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
agree  that,  after  a  high  level  last  winter  and 
through  the  early  spring,  the  number  of 
deaths  decreased  through  the  summer.  But 
listings  by  the  University  of  Central  Amer- 
ica in  San  Salvador,  among  others,  show  an 
upswing  beglimlng  In  October. 

The  latwr  institute  maintains  that  the 
UCS  report  is  accurate  because  of  the  orga- 
nization's extensive  field  reporting.  Accord- 
ing to  the  AID  internal  audit  of  its  assist- 
ance to  land  reform,  '"because  of  the  politi- 
cal situation  in  El  Salvador  and  the  inad- 
equate staffing, "  the  AID  office  there  con- 
fined its  monitoring  of  the  project  to  "peri- 
odic meetings  with  [government]  officials 
and  reviews  of  statistical  reports. "  Field 
visits  to  projects,  it  says,  "were  discontinued 
due  to  dangerous  conditions  that  existed  in 
project  areas." 

The  audit,  which  covers  the  period  from 
July  7,  1980.  to  May  31.  1981.  notes  that 
"progress  was  being  made  in  achieving  the 
objectives."  It  goes  on.  however,  to  raise 
some  serious  questions  about  lack  of  techni- 
cal assistance  to  cooperatives  and  of  supervi- 
sion over  the  spending  of  U.S.  funds,  includ- 
ing "about  $872,000  of  ineligible  loan  ex- 
penditures" reimbursed  by  AID  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

AID  officials  in  San  Salvador  said  all  the 
deficiencies  pointed  out  in  the  audit  had 
been  corrected,  but  they  declined  to  detail 
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measures  taken  until  they  have  been  offi- 
cially communicated  to  Washington.* 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  South  Dakota  congression- 
al delegation  met  to  discuss  strategy 
for  action  on  S.  1553  and  H.R.  4347. 
which  we  have  all  sponsored  jointly  to 
reauthorize  the  WEB  pipeline  project, 
to  authorize  feasibility  studies  of  the 
CENDAK  and  Garrison  extension  irri- 
gation proposals,  and  to  reauthorize 
Missouri  basin  hydropower  for  certain 
South  Dakota  projects. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  en- 
dorsed and  pledged  to  work  for  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  with  amendments,  and 
the  South  Dakota  delegation  is  in 
agreement  that  our  best  hope  for 
quick  action  is  press  for  markup  of  the 
bill  as  endorsed  by  the  administration. 
We  have  done  so  and  will  continue  our 
Joint  and  unified  efforts  to  achieve  the 
most  rapid  possible  action. 

While  South  Dakotans  know  that  we 
are  entitled  to  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  honor  fully  its  commit- 
ments to  our  State  under  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  basin  program,  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  immediate  provisions 
supported  by  the  administration  are 
the  best  we  are  likely  to  do  at  this  dif- 
ficult time  in  the  economic  history  of 
our  Nation.  Indeed,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  gone  the  extra  mile 
to  see  that  Justice  is  done  for  South 
Dakota;  and,  I  for  one,  am  deeply 
gratified. 

To  demonstrate  the  unanimity  of 
our  support  for  quick  action  on  S.  1553 
and  H.R.  4347  as  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  to  eliminate  any  con- 
fusion which  may  exist  in  that  regard, 
the  South  Dakota  delegation  yester- 
day released  a  joint  statement  to  the 
press,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statemimt  of  thi  South  Dakota  Congres- 

siONAi,    Delegation    Regarding    UNiricA- 

TioN  ON  Water  Legislation 

The  delegation  remains  totally  committed 
to  our  support  for  S.  1553/H.R.  4347.  which 
we  have  Jointly  sponsored. 

Based  upon  our  sacrifice  of  over  500,000 
acres  for  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram, we  believe  that  South  Dakota  is  enti- 
tled to  expect  the  federal  government  to 
live  up  to  its  commitment  to  our  state  to 
assist  with  water  development.  We  recognize 
that  the  administration's  support  represents 
the  best  hope  for  quick  action  on  our  bill. 
however,  and  the  delegation  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
includes  reauthorization  of  the  WEB  pipe- 
line, authorization  of  feasibility  studies  of 
CENDAK  and  extension  of  the  Garrison 
Unit  into  South  Dakota,  and  the  provision 
of  low-cost  hydropower  for  the  Grass  Rope 
irrigation  project. 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  that  these 
provisions  should  be  enacted.  We  are  hope- 
ful they  will  be  enacted,  and  we  are  redou- 
bling our  Joint  and  unified  efforts  to  see 
that  they  are  enacted. 


In  addition,  we  have  written  the  Interior 
Department  seeking  documentation  of  the 
administration's  Intent  to  involve  the  Farm- 
ers  Home  Administration  in  administering 
WEB  construction  funding. 

While  the  outlook  for  immediate  funding 
for  the  completion  of  any  of  the  proposed 
projects,  Including  WEB.  is  dependent  on 
the  general  state  of  the  economy,  we  are  all 
committed  to  seeking  the  earliest  possible 
appropriation  of  funds  to  see  these  projects 
through  completion. 

Finally,  to  strengthen  our  individual,  per- 
sonal contacts  with  chairmen  Frank  Mur- 
kowskl  and  Abraham  Kazen  of  the  respec- 
tive subcommittees  on  water  and  power  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  we  are  sending 
them  the  following  letter  which  we  have 
jointly  signed: 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27,  1982. 
Hon.  Frank  Murkowski. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on    Water   and 
Power,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral  Resources,    Immigration,    Washing- 
ton, D.C 

Hon.  Abraham  Kazen. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power,  Com.mittee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  Longworth  House  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank  and  Chick:  You  have  both 
heard  more  from  us  than  you  would  like 
with  respect  to  S.  1553/H.R.  4347.  Enact- 
ment of  this  measure  is  vital,  however,  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  excuse  our  persist- 
ence in  urging  once  again,  jointly,  as  a  dele- 
gation, that  It  be  moved  with  all  due  haste. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  offi- 
cially endorsed  enactment  of  the  bill  with 
amendments.  While  we  sincerely  believe 
that  our  state  is  entitled  to  more  even  than 
would  be  provided  by  S.  1553/H.R.  4347  as 
introduced,  especially  the  retention  of  fa- 
vorable authorization  criteria,  we  recognize 
that  the  provisions  supported  by  the  Admin- 
istration are  realistically  the  best  we  can  get 
at  this  time.  Consequently,  we  respectfully 
urge  enactment  of  those  provisions  without 
delay. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  our  sense  of 
urgency: 

First,  the  $1.9  million  which  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  WEB  project  for  fiscal  year 

1981  has  been  deferred  until  the  project  is 
reauthorized.  It  would  be  well  to  initiate 
construction  of  the  intake  structure  while 
the  level  of  Lake  Oahe  is  low,  yet  a  delay  in 
the  reauthorization  could  mean  missing  the 

1982  construction  schedule  altogether. 
Second,  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  WEB 

has  been  recently  re-emphasized  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  water  supply  of  the  community 
of  Roscoe,  South  Dakota.  The  community 
has  been  forced  to  haul  water  from  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  the  systems  of  other  com- 
munities to  be  served  by  WEB  could  fail  at 
any  time  as  well. 

Third,  bids  were  so  favorable  on  the  Grass 
Rope  irrigation  project  that  the  Depart- 
ment Is  considering  accelerating  completion 
of  the  project  In  fiscal  year  1982  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  cost  savings  available.  The 
lack  of  clear-cut  authority  for  Missouri 
Basin  power  will  complicate  development  of 
the  project  and  could  result  in  needless  ex- 
pense to  the  Lower  Brule  Tribe. 

Fourth,  the  Department  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  feasibility  level  with  studies  of 
CENDAK  and  extension  of  the  Garrison 
Unit.  The  State  of  South  Dakota  is  cooper- 
ating closely  with  the  Department  in  these 
studies.  In  fact,  Governor  Janklow  has  pro- 
posed and  the  Legislature  is  expected  to  ap- 


prove State  funding  for  portions  of  the 
studies,  and  a  delay  in  the  study  authoriza- 
tions would  prevent  the  Department  from 
cooperating  fully  with  the  State  in  a  timely 
fashion.  A  delay  in  the  Garrison  study  could 
have  the  added  effect  of  forcing  the  State  to 
reassess  Its  position  to  ensure  that  the  inter- 
ests of  citizens  along  the  James  River  are 
protected,  and  CENDAK  supporters  have 
already  committed  a  substantial  amount  of 
their  own  money  to  studying  the  potential 
alternative  use  of  facilities  constructed  for 
use  in  conjunction  with  the  Oahe  Unit.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  costing  the  government  to  main- 
tain those  facilities,  and  there  is  no  point  in 
delaying  consideration  of  whether  they  can 
be  put  to  productive  use. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  our  sense 
of  urgency,  Frank  and  Chick;  and,  as  you 
can  understand,  each  of  them  Is  generating 
a  certain  amount  of  local  political  pressure 
upon  us  to  achieve  action.  That  is  especially 
so  since  the  Administration  has  endorsed 
the  bill  and  particularly  In  the  case  of  the 
emergency  at  Roscoe.  Our  constituents  do 
not  understand  the  routine  delays  in  the 
legislative  process,  to  which  every  Member 
of  Congress  has  become  accustomed,  and 
this  is  simply  and  respectfully  to  convey 
once  again  our  unified  urging  that  S.  1553/ 
H.R.  4347  be  moved  as  quiclily  as  possible. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

James  Abdnor, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Larry  Pressler, 

U.S.  Senator 
Clint  Roberts, 

Member  of  Congress. 
trnoMAS  Daschle, 
I  Member  of  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  WEB  project 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  expressed 
an  intent  to  cooperate  closely  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  its  imple- 
mentation. The  following  are  the  texts  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Garrey  Carruthers' 
letter  to  WEB  Chairman  Kurle  in  that 
regard  and  the  letter  authored  by  Senator 
Pressler  and  cosigned  by  the  entire  delega- 
tion, seeking  further  clarification  and  docu- 
mentation of  the  Department's  intent: 
U.S.  Departmekt  of  the  Interior, 

OFncE  OF  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  27,  1981. 
Mr.  Morris  Kusle, 

Chairman,   WEB  Water  Development  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Dear  Mr.  Korle:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  29  concerning  the  WEB 
Pipeline  Project  (WEB)  in  South  Dakota. 

As  you  may  be  aware.  Commissioner 
Broadbent  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
testified  on  H.R.  4347  before  the  House 
Conservation,  Credit  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  on  September  9  and  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources,  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  on  October  27,  relative 
to  WEB.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  stands  behind  the 
Commissioner's  statement  at  those  hearings 
that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  see  the  WEB 
project  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  regard  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
continued  involvement  in  the  project,  we  en- 
vision some  administrative  difficulties  for 
Interior  to  Implement  the  project  under  Ag- 
riculture's rules  and  procedures.  However, 
we  do  not  see  any  difficulties  that  cannot  be 
overcome  with  the  cooperation  that  Agricul- 


ture has  promised  if  It  is  the  Congress'  deci- 
sion that  Interior  implement  the  project. 
Once  the  intent  of  the  Congress  is  known. 
Interior,  including  Reclamation,  and  Agri- 
culture will  work  out  the  appropriate  rela- 
tionships to  see  the  project  come  to  fruition 
as  soon  as  practicable. 
Sincerely, 

Garrey  E.  Carruthers, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Land  and  Water  Resources. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  27,  1982. 
Mr.  Garrey  Carruthers, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources,   Department    of    the    Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Carruthers:  I  am  sure  you  are 
familiar  with  the  legislation,  S.  1553/H.R. 
4347,  concerning  water  development  in 
South  Dakota,  which  we  have  all  sponsored. 
We  are  hopeful  that  action  may  soon  be 
taken  on  this  legislation  in  Congress.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  administration  issue  that 
we  would  like  to  have  clarified  before  final 
action  is  taken  on  the  bill. 

In  the  administration-proposed  amend- 
ment to  Section  1,  subsection  3,  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  "use  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  plan  and  develop  the  WEB  Rural 
Water  Development  Project  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  that  Act, 
except  to  the  extent  such  Act  or  rules  or 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  are  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

We  feel  that  the  manner  by  which  you 
Intend  to  carry  out  these  provisions  should 
be  clarified.  It  was  our  intent  in  drafting 
this  legislation  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration would  be  the  oversight  agency 
for  construction  of  the  WEB  Project. 

To  clarify  this  point,  we  urge  you  to  reach 
an  agreement,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  co- 
operative memorandum,  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  outlining  how  the 
oversight  of  the  WEB  Project  will  be  done 
before  final  action  is  completed  on  the  legis- 
lation. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  worlung  with 
you  in  the  future. 

James  Abdnor, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Larry  Pressler, 

U.S.  Senator 
Clint  Roberts, 

U.S.  Representative. 
Thomas  Daschle, 

U.S.  Representative. 

During  the  period  between  adjournment 
of  the  first  session  of  the  97th  Congress  and 
the  convening  of  the  second  session.  Con- 
gressman Roberts  has  worked  with  the  Ad- 
ministration to  broaden  and  clarify  its  posi- 
tion on  section  4  of  the  bill,  regarding  the 
provision  of  Missouri  Basin  hydropower  to 
certain  projects  in  the  Basin.  Commissioner 
Broadbent's  letter  of  January  26,  1982,  pro- 
vides the  express  legislative  language  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration  on  section  4: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Clint  Roberts, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roberts:  In  response  to  your 

November  19,  1981,  memorandum  regarding 

access  to  Pick-Sloan  project  power  for  irri- 


gation projects  In  addition  to  the  Grass 
Rope  Unit,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
does  not  object  to  amending  Section  4  of 
H.R.  4347  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Energy,  is  authorized  to  make  available  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  program  pumping 
power  to  new  irrigation  projects  constructed 
by  Indian  tribes  or  by  public  entitles  orga- 
nized under  State  law  which  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  to 
receive  such  power.  Such  power  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Grass  Rope  Unit, 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  legislative  Intent  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Program  to  pro- 
vide project  power  to  financially  sound  irri- 
gation development,  such  power  may  also  be 
made  available  at  the  Secretary's  discretion 
for  other  such  Federal  or  cooperative  Peder- 
al/non-Federal  irrigation  projects,  if  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  or  an  Indian  tribe, 
provided  that  the  Secretary  determines  the 
project  to  be  economically  and  financially 
feasible  and  in  compliance  with  applicable 
environmental  laws,  and  submits  such  pro- 
posals to  Congress  subject  to  disapproval  by 
joint  resolution  within  90  days. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  no  objection  to  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  N.  Broaobent, 

Commissioner. 
Finally,  all  four  members  of  the  South 
Dakota  delegation  joined  in  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship of  S.  1553  and  H.R.  4347.  Hearings 
have  been  held  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Conversation,  Credit  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment has  reported  the  bill,  with  amend- 
ments, to  the  full  committee.  The  following 
is  the  text  of  H.R.  4347  as  amended  by  the 
House  subcommittee  and  endorsed  by  the 
Administration,  and  which  is  being  pressed 
for  prompt  enactment  by  the  South  Dakota 
delegation: 

H.R. 4347 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  proceed  with  development  of  the 
WEB  pipeline,  to  provide  for  the  study  of 
South  Dakota  water  projects  to  be  devel- 
oped in  lieu  of  the  Oahe  and  Pollock-Her- 
reid  irrigation  projects,  and  to  make  avail- 
able  Missouri   basin   pumping   power   to 
projects  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  to  receive  such  power 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  WEB  rural  water  development  project, 
authorized  by  section  9  of  Public  Law  96- 
355,  is  reauthorized  subject  to  the  following 
changes  in  such  section: 

(1)  the  proviso  clauses  contained  in  sub- 
section (b)  shall  not  apply  to  the  WEB 
Rural  Water  Development  Project; 

(2)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  is 
stricken;  and 

(3)  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  is 
stricken  and  the  following  sentence  is  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof:  "The  Secretary  of  In- 
terior shall  use  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  to  provide  financial  asistance  to 
plan  and  develop  the  WEB  Rural  Water  De- 
velopment Project  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  that  Act,  except  to  the 
extent  such  Act  or  rules  or  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  di- 
rected toproceed  with  the  development  of 
the  WEB  Rural  Water  Development 
Project,  consistent  with  the  terms  of  section 
9(e)  of  Public  Law  96-355.  as  amended  by 
section  1(a)(3)  of  this  Act,  and  to  make 
available  for  immediate  obligation  any 
funds  appropriated  for  such  project  for 
fijscal  year  1981. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
c(x>peratlon  with  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  conduct  a  study  pursuant  to  this 
Act  which  shall  include  consideration  of— 

(1)  alternate  uses  of  facilities  constructed 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  Oahe  unit, 
initial  stage.  James  division.  Pick -Sloan  Mis- 
souri River  basin  program.  South  Dakota; 

(2)  future  uses  in  South  Dakota  of  water 
delivered  by  the  Garrison  unit,  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  River  basin  program.  North 
Dakota:  and 

(3)  a  modified  plan  of  development  for  the 
PoUock-Herreid  unit.  South  Dakota  pump- 
ing division,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  basin 
program.  South  Dakota,  including  alterna- 
tive lands  or  reduced  acreages. 

(b)  In  formulating  his  recommendations 
to  Congress  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  land  inundated  in  South  Dakota 
under  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  basin  pro- 
gram and  the  irrigation  development  au- 
thorized for  South  Dakota  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
the  findings  of  the  studies,  along  with  his 
recoDunendations  for  disposition  of  the 
Oahe  unit,  initial  stage,  for  development  of 
the  Pollock-Herreid  unit,  and  for  Federal  in- 
volvement in  other  projects  proposed  by  the 
SUte. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  the 
State  to  carry  out  the  studies  authorized  by 
this  section. 

(e)  The  studies  performed  and  the  reports 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  of  recon- 
naissance, appraisal,  or  feasibility  grade  as 
is  appropriate  to  determine  whether  further 
action  on  the  development  of  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  is  warranted. 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
cancel  the  master  contract  and  participating 
and  security  contracts  for  the  Oahe  Unit, 
Initial  Stage:  Provided,  however,  that  such 
actions  shall  be  done  with  the  agreement  of 
the  Oahe  Conservancy  Subdlstrict  and  the 
Spink  and  West  Brown  Irrigation  Districts; 
and  provided  further,  that  any  and  all  funds 
accumulated  by  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub- 
district  under  the  Master  Contract  shall  be 
refunded  to  or  otherwise  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  subdlstrict; 
and  that  any  repayment  obligation  existing 
at  the  time  of  cancellation  of  the  Master 
and  Security  Contracts  shall  thereafter  be 
treated  as  a  deferred  cost  of  the  Pic^ -Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Program  to  be  assumed  by 
the  beneficiaries  of  any  future  project 
which  utilizes  the  Oahe  Unit  facilities  for 
which  the  repayment  obligation  was  in- 
curred. 

(b)  Those  features  of  the  authorized  plan 
of  development  for  the  Oahe  unit,  Initial 
stage,  which  were  designed  for  and  could  be 
used  only  to  deliver  irrigation  water  to  the 
Spink  and  West  Brown  Irrigation  districts 
namely:  Faulkton,  Cresbard,  West  Main, 
Redfield.  James,  and  East  Canals:  Cresbard 
and  Byron  Dams  and  Reservoirs;  James  and 
Byron  Pumping  Plants;  and  associated  fea- 
tures; shall  not  be  constructed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  recommend  development  of  other 
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features,  based  upon  the  study  authorized 
by  section  2  (aXl)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  the  E>epartment  of 
Energy,  is  authorized  to  make  available  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  program  pumping 
power  to  new  irrigation  projects  constructed 
by  Indian  tribes  or  by  public  entities  orga- 
nized under  State  law  which  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  to 
receive  such  power.  Such  power  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Grass  Rope  Unit, 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  legislative  Intent  of  the  Plck- 
Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Program  to  pro- 
vide project  power  to  financially  sound  irri- 
gation development,  such  power  may  also  be 
made  available  at  the  Secretary's  discretion 
for  other  such  Federal  or  cooperative  Peder- 
al/non-Federal  Irrigation  projects,  if  re- 
quested by  the  Oovemor  or  an  Indian  tribe, 
provided  that  the  Secretary  determines  the 
project  to  be  economically  and  financially 
feasible  and  in  compliance  with  applicable 
environmental  laws,  and  submits  such  pro- 
posals to  Congress  subject  to  disapproval  by 
Joint  resolution  within  90  days. 

S«c.  5.  Effective  October  1,  1981,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

In  view  of  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  progress  of  the  bill  in 
the  House,  I  trust  that  my  coUeagoies 
in  the  Senate  will  give  S.  1553  their 
prompt  attention,  and  Senator  Prxs- 
SLER  and  I  certainly  will  be  working 
toward  that  end.* 


ALEXANDER  SOLZHENITSYN 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
television  interview  which  was  aired 
on  October  26  and  27.  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn.  the  exiled  Russian  novelist, 
conmiented  on  a  number  of  American 
policy  issues  ranging  from  the  nature 
of  our  International  broadcasting  ef- 
forts to  our  diplomatic  relationships 
with  mainland  China.  As  probably  the 
foremost  witness  to  the  experience  of 
living  under  Communist  rule.  Mr.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn's  views  on  East-West  rela- 
tions are  always  important  and  en- 
lightening. In  this  particular  inter- 
view, which  was  conducted  by  Repre- 
sentative John  LEBotrriLLiER,  Mr.  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  identifies  major  shortcom- 
ings in  Western  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  warns  against  arming 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
urges  the  United  States  to  undertake 
more  forceful  leadership  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  have  missed  this  valua- 
ble broadcast.  I  ask  that  a  transcript 
of  the  interview  with  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenltsyn  be  printed  in  the  Recori}. 
The  following  is  part  1  of  the  tran- 
script. The  second  part  will  be  printed 
in  tomorrow's  Congrjessiomal  Record. 

Part  1  of  the  transcript  follows: 


(Translation  from  Russian  of  the  October 
12,  1981,  Congressman  John  LeBoutillier 
Interview    with    Aleksandr    Solzhenitsyn, 
part  of  which  appeared  on  the  NBC  "To- 
morrow" show  on  October  26  and  27) 
J.  LeB.  Aleksandr  Issayevich,  if  you  could 
be    director   of    radio-broadcasting    to    the 
Soviet  Union,  what  would  you  do,  and  how 
would  you  do  it? 

A.  S.  Your  question  is  not  a  strange  one 
for  me.  For  30  years  I  have  followed  closely 
the  concept  of  American  Russian-language 
radio  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  anything  about  broadcasts 
in  other  languages.  I  don't  know.  Perhaps 
they  make  the  same  mistakes,  perhaps  not, 
but  I  luiov  well  how  it  is  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. Thirty  yet«^  ago.  in  1953,  when  1  had 
just  been  freed  from  the  labor  camp.  I 
bought  a  radio  receiver  with  the  first  money 
I  earned.  This  was  during  my  exile  in  Ka- 
zakhstan, and  it  was  even  considered  crimi- 
nal there— suspicious— why  should  someone 
in  exile  buy  himself  a  radio?  But  I  listened 
intently  through  aU  that  horrendous  jam- 
ming, and  tried  to  understand,  to  catch 
some  bits  of  information.  And  I  got  to  be  so 
expert  that  even  if  I  could  only  catch  half  a 
sentence.  I  could  complete  it  from  Just  a  few 
words.  For  20  years  I  listened  constantly  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Western  Russian-lan- 
guage broadcasting  and  rejoiced  in  all  its 
successes,  and  made  use  of  its  information, 
and  was  deeply  distressed  by  its  mistakes. 

J.  IieB.  You  mean— you  sat  there  with 
your  ear  pressed  close  to  the  set  and  kept 
twisting  dials  to  understand  better? 

A.  S.  Yes— in  order  to  hear  through  all 
that  racket,  you  have  to  know  how  to  listen. 
If  you  hold  your  ear  close  to  the  set,  you 
can  sometimes  hear  better.  And  so  I  was 
saddened  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  broad- 
casts. And  I  must  say  that  these  shortcom- 
ings were  a  constant  factor  all  those  years. 
It  Is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  Impor- 
tance these  broadcasts  could  have  if  Amer- 
ica conducted  them  properly. 

L.  LeB.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  listen  to  the  radio  today 
and  still  have  difficulty  understanding? 

A.  S.  Of  course  they  listen,  but  many,  like 
me,  become  disillusioned.  You  must  under- 
stand—I am  afald  that  those  who  determine 
the  general  tone  of  American  Russian-lan- 
guage broadcasts,  did  not  understand  from 
the  beginning,  and  do  not  understand  today, 
the  main  alms  and  purposes  of  these  broad- 
casts. If  they  understood  correctly,  the  pic- 
ture over  the  past  30  years  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  In  other  communist  countries 
would  have  changed.  That  is,  I  can  say  with- 
out exaggeration  that  maybe  today  we 
would  not  be  thinking  that  there  is  danger 
of  another  world  war.  The  objective  should 
be  to  establish  mutual  trust,  warm  feelings, 
and  contact  with  the  oppressed  peoples,  and 
thus  to  tear  them  away,  to  help  them  tear 
themselves  away,  from  their  conununist  op- 
pressors. 

J.  LeB.  You  say  that  for  the  past  30  years, 
America  has  made  mistakes  in  policy  In  its 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  population,  and 
that  a  third  world  war  which  we  may  be  ap- 
proaching could  have  been  avoided  if  these 
mistakes  had  not  occurred? 

A.  S.  Yes.  I  am  afraid  that  the  theoreti- 
cians Involved  in  your  broadcasting  do  not 
understand  this  to  this  day,  because  today, 
even  In  recent  years,  the  line  is  not  only  not 
better,  but,  as,  for  example.  In  "Radio  Liber- 
ty," it  Is  worse,  much  worse.  In  order  cor- 
rectly to  formulate  this  general  direction, 
one  needs  a  clear  answer  to  at  least  two 
questions.  First  question:  what  is  the  situa- 
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tion  In  those  countries  to  which  the  broad- 
casts are  beamed?  And  second  question: 
what  is  the  condition  of  these  oppressed 
peoples,  what  are  their  needs  what  kind  of 
spiritual  hunger  do  they  have?  The  West, 
the  entire  West,  including  the  United 
States,  seems  to  be  bewitched— doomed  eter- 
nally to  have  an  incorrect  idea  about  the  sit- 
uation in  communist  countries,  doomed  to 
draw  for  itself  pleasant  pictures,  illusions, 
and  to  be  guided  by  and  follow  these  illu- 
sions. I  want  to  remind  you  that  in  the  '30's. 
during  the  most  dreadful  time  of  Stalinist 
terror,  when  Stalin  destroyed  many  mil- 
lions, during  that  particular  time,  your  edi- 
torials proclaimed  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  a 
country  of  globah  justice,  where  the  best 
truth  on  earth  could  be  found.  And  at  that 
same  time,  your  President  Roosevelt  ex- 
tended a  helping  hand  to  Stalin,  and  your 
businessmen  jumped  over  there  with  tech- 
nological assistance,  without  which  Stalij 
could  not  have  built  his  industry.  Ajd  subse- 
quently, at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Ameri- 
can administration,  without  any  need,  made 
Stalin  a  gift  of  all  of  E:ast  Europe,  and  gave 
away  China  to  communism.  Question:  With 
what  objective  in  mind  could  a  strong  West 
sacrifice  East  Europe?  Today,  you  are  extol- 
ling Poland. 

J.  LeB.  I  want  to  be  more  specific.  Do  you 
think  that  at  the  time.  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  American  government  had  a  mis- 
taken understanding  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment? They  were  people  with  whom  one 
should  not  be  friendly? 

A.  S.  It  should  have  been  understood  that 
they  were  enemies  of  their  own  people,  said 
this  was  not  understood.  The  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, and,  for  decades  afterwards, 
American  public  opinion,  identified  the 
Soviet  government  with  its  oppressed 
people.  While,  in  actual  fact,  they  are  cate- 
gorically opposed  to  each  other.  And  so,  as  I 
say,  today  you  enthuse  over  the  stoicism  of 
Poland— but  why  did  you  hand  Poland  over 
to  communist  slavery— why?  Today,  it  is 
very  fashionable  to  say  that  there,  for  some 
reason,  in  that  same  Soviet  Union— why 
don't  they  fight?- these  slaves,  who  do  not 
want  to  fight  for  their  freedom.  But  I  con- 
sider slaves  not  those  who  sit  in  prisons.  I 
consider  slaves  those  free  people  who  see 
how  prisons  are  built,  and  give  their  bless- 
ing—let  them  build  prisons!  Today,  recent- 
ly—the anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Wall  was 
marked.  Who  are  the  slaves?  The  slaves  are 
the  East  Germans  who  could  not  prevent 
the  construction  of  this  wall,  the  slaves  are 
those  Western  powers  who  stood  by  quietly 
and  watched  the  construction  of  the  Berlin 
Wall— and  did  not  interfere?  The  slaves  are 
those  in  West  Germany,  who  today  went  to 
demonstrate  against  the  arrival  of  Haig, 
that's  who  the  slaves  are— who  today  are 
stretching  out  their  hand  to  Soviet  shaclUes. 
they  voluntarily  want  to  go  the  Gulag, 
that's  who  the  slaves  are! 

J.  LeB.  Can  you  tell  our  viewers  briefly 
the  difference  between  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  the  Russian  people?  In  your 
words,  the  government— Is  the  enemy  of  the 
people? 

A.  S.  That  is  a  basic  fact,  which  should 
always  be  understood  as  the  foundation  of 
something  your  leaders  are  always  forget- 
ting. 

J.  LeB.  Does  this  apply  to  all  communist 
countries? 

A.  S.  Definitely  to  all  the  communist 
countries.  But  the  Western  conception  is: 
since  In  the  West  the  government  is  elected 
by  the  people,  you  think  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  are  one  and  the  same. 
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In  actual  fact,  no,  with  us,  there  is  a  gulf  be- 
tween. 

J.  LeB.  In  your  words,  then,  it  appears 
that  we  should  aim  at  finding  allies  among 
the  Russian  people  against  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment? 

A.  S.  Yes.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  that  Roose- 
velt made  a  great  historical  mistake  in  the 
'30's  and  ■40's.  This  mistake  cost  the  whole 
world  exactly  half  of  the  globe— perhaps 
less  than  half  in  terms  of  territory,  but 
more  than  half  in  population.  And  today, 
the  greatest  danger  if  you  do  not  resolve  it, 
is  that  you  can  repeat  the  same  fatal  mis- 
take made  by  Roosevelt.  Strangely  enough, 
the  same  mistake  has  been  repeated  all 
these  years.  For  instance,  with  Tito.  Tito- 
was  the  murderer,  the  executioner,  of  his 
people.  Right  after  the  World  War.  he  de- 
stroyed, he  shot,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
his  citizens.  And  was  longing  to  seize  Tri- 
este. And  insolently  shot  down  American 
civil  planes  near  the  Austrian  border.  All 
this  is  now  forgotten  and  forgiven.  And  he 
was  held  up  as  a  great  statesman,  a  leader 
of  some  kind  of  non-existent  "non-aligned  " 
movement. 

J.  LeB.  In  America,  right  up  to  his  death, 
he  was  considered  practically  a  hero.  He  was 
what  we  are  wont  to  call  a  "good  commu- 
nist". But  we  know  that  there  are  no  "good 
communists".  President  Carter  was  even 
proud  that  he  sent  his  mother  to  Tito's  fu- 
neral. 

A.  S.  The  same  thing  being  repeated  with 
Cuba.  It  was  proclaimed  In  the  West  that 
what  was  transpiring  in  Cuba  was  a  people's 
revolution.  And  the  same  thing  is  being  re- 
peated in  North  Vietnam.  There  was  a  to- 
talitarian gang  there  which  was  acting  to 
seize  the  whole  country.  And  your  progres- 
sives proclaimed  that  it  was  a  national 
movement  for  freedom.  Nicaragua— right 
before  your  eyes— a  totalitarian  group  of 
communists  were  seizing  power,  and  the 
Carter  administration  hurried  to  help  them 
with  money,  so  as  to  strengthen  its  soon-to- 
be  enemy.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  China. 

J.  LeB.  Before  talking  about  China,  why, 
strictly  speaking.  Is  it  so  fashionable  among 
our  progressive  public  figures  to  praise  the 
regimes  In  Nicaragua  and  the  partisans  in 
Salvador,  and  also  the  regimes  in  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam? 

A.  S.  That  is  the  fatal  historical  mistake 
of  liberalism,  not  to  see  the  enemy  on  the 
left,  to  consider  that  the  enemy  is  always  on 
the  right,  and  that  there  is  no  enemy  on  the 
left.  It  is  the  same  mistake  which  ruined 
Russian  liberalism  in  1917.  They  overlooked 
the  danger  of  Lenin.  And  the  same  thing  is 
being  repeated  today— the  mistake  of  Rus- 
sian liberalism  is  being  repeated  on  a  world- 
wide scale  everywhere. 

J.  LeB.  Do  you  think  that  our  policy  of 
drawing  closer  to  Red  China  Is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  mistake  made  by  Roosevelt 
when  he  became  friendly  with  Stalin? 

A.  S.  Indeed  it  Is  on  the  same  level.  Indeed 
it  is.  If  you  repeat  that  mistake  today- 
today  China  Is  in  the  same  situation  as  was 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  '30's;  it  is  in  need  of 
everything.  It  needs  aid  from  America.  If 
you  now  provide  it  with  American  economy, 
and  then  with  weapons,  yes,  for  awhile 
China  will  serve  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  even  that  is  problemati- 
cal. But  if  you  arm  China,  then,  as  a  result, 
you  will  give  it  the  second  half  of  the  Earth, 
that  second  half  which  contains  America, 
and  then  you  will  have  no  one  to  use  as  a 
shield. 

J.  LeB.  Do  you  think  that  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment—Mao's  government— disposed  of 
its  people  as  cruelly  as  the  Soviet  leaders? 


A.  S.  Definitely.  They  acted  exactly  the 
same  way.  And  they  destroyed  millions, 
even  more,  probably,  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  But  China  is  even  more  closed 
to  foreigners  than  the  Soviet  Union.  You 
know  even  less  about  China  than  about  the 
Soviet  Union.  That's  why  the  legend  has 
been  created  about  the  "good"  communism 
in  China.  When,  in  30-40  years  from  now 
you  read  the  Chinese  "Gulag  Archipelago", 
you  will  be  amazed:  "Ach,  what  a  pity,  and 
we  didn't  know!"  You  must  know!  you  must 
know  in  time,  and  not  when  It  Is  too  late. 
You  need  to  know  now  today!  I  want  to  say 
that  in  the  long  run  this  mistake  threatens 
you  with  the  loss  of  existence  of  America 
itself. 

But,  closer  to  our  subject,  our  talk  is  not 
pointless.  The  thing  Is— very  recently,  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  International 
Communications  Agency  went  to  China  and 
came  back  with  rosy  Impressions.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  was  amazed  at  the  friendly 
talk  of  the  Chinese  leaders.  And  how  should 
they  talk  if  they  are  in  need  of  your  techni- 
cal know-how— how  else  should  they  talk? 
He  confidently  repeats  what  he  was  told 
there:  that  China  is  striving  for  human 
rights:  that  China  is  trying  to  become  an 
open  society;  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
leadership  cares  about  the  development  of 
its  people.  And  your  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Communications  Agency  is  now  re- 
peating all  this! 

J.  LeB.  Many  levels  of  society  in  America 
are  very  concerned  about  the  progress  of 
underdeveloped  nations,  human  rights,  aid 
to  the  needy.  Do  you  think  that  the  leaders 
of  Red  China  say  all  this  to  their  American 
visitors  only  to  derive  some  benefit  form 
them? 

It  is  exactly  the  same  picture,  the  same 
hypocrisy  shown  for  decades  by  the  Soviet 
government.  They  talk  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing. 

J.  LeB.  We  have  lots  of  arguments  here  in 
America  on  questions  of  human  rights  in 
other  countries.  For  Instance,  when  the  Per- 
sian shah  was  overthrown,  it  was  said  in  our 
country  that  he  was  a  bad  ruler,  that  he  vio- 
lated htmian  rights.  Very  few  of  the  shah's 
critics  would  maintain  that  there  are  more 
human  rights  in  Iran  today.  Are  there  any 
communist  countries  in  which  human  rights 
are  observed? 

A.  S.  When  the  Chinese  government  says 
that  it  supposedly  cares  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
anything  more  senseless.  No  communist  gov- 
ernment ever  cares  about  the  rights,  the  de- 
velopment of  its  people.  CommunlBt  govern- 
ments are  like  cancerous  tumors:  they  grow 
senselessly,  for  two  alms  only:  first  of  all,  to 
strengthen  their  power,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
strengthen  their  power,  to  expand  to  fur- 
ther boundaries.  The  Soviet  government 
always  had  such  alms  in  mind,  and  the  Chi- 
nese government  has  those  same  aims,  and 
only  those  same  aims.  Note  that  as  soon  as 
the  "Washington  Post"  correspondent  re- 
ported one  Incident  where  a  Chinese  was  In 
prison  for  defending  human  rights,  he  was 
given  a  strict  warning  that  he  would  be  ex- 
pelled. And  with  such  a  government  your 
"Voice  of  America"  concludes  an  agreement 
about  a  battle  against  disinformation!  That 
is  completely  ludicrous.  What  kind  of  disin- 
formation can  the  Chinese  radio  help  you 
battle?  The  Chinese  radio  is  busy  spreading 
solid  disinformation;  it  conceals  everything 
going  on  in  its  country;  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  disinformation.  Or,  for  instance,  about 
Cambodia.  Is  the  Chinese  radio  really  going 
to  help  the  "Voice  of  America"  find  out  how 


the  Khmer  Rouge  forces  destroyed  their 
people?  Or  help  to  find  the  maas  graves  of 
over  SO.OOO  Cambodians?  As  I  said.  Western 
society  seems  doomed  always  to  have  an  in- 
correct picture  of  the  situation  In  commu- 
nist countries. 

As  for  the  second  question:  it  is  no  less  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  state  of  the  people 
toward  whom  the  radio  broadcasts  are  di- 
rected, to  understand  their  spiritual  hunger, 
their  difficulties,  their  aspirations.  Socrates' 
philosophy  has  been  famous  since  ancient 
times:  if  you  want  to  convince  the  person 
with  whom  you  are  talking,  assume  his 
point  of  view  and  develop  it  further.  And  a 
proverb  says:  If  you  want  to  have  a  friend, 
first  become  a  friend  yourself. 

J.  LeB.  Don't  you  think  it  strange  that, 
just  as  in  Communist  countries,  a  gap  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people  exists 
with  us  too,  a  colossal  difference  between 
those  who  run  the  country,  and  the  people? 

A.  S.  With  you  the  gap  is  not  so  hopeless, 
and  it  has  a  different  meaning.  But  I  must 
say,  if  I  compare  my  impressions  of  my  Ver- 
mont surroundings,  of  the  simple  folk  here, 
with  the  New  York  or  Washington  press,  it 
grieves  me  to  say  that  yes,  there  Is  a  big 
gap.  This  gap  is  not  a  confrontation,  not  the 
relationship  which  exists  in  Communist 
countries,  not  the  relationship  between  op- 
pressors and  the  oppressed.  But  even  you 
have  differences  of  opinion. 

J.  LeB.  Do  you  think  that  our  leadership 
is  rather  more  naive  than  acting  with  mali- 
cious intent? 

A.  S.  Quite  right. 

J.  LeB.  Does  this  mean  that  instead  of 
pointing  a  pistol  at  the  back  of  the  head  and 
shooting  people,  we  lead  them  to  the 
slaughter  with  eyes  closed? 

A.  S.  The  root  of  all  this  lies  in  your  lead- 
ers of  public  opinion  who  Influence  govern- 
ment policy.  They  have  for  decades  been 
nurturing  illusions  and  false  impressions,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  countries  opposing 
America.  They  constantly  paint  a  more 
rosy,  pleasant  picture  than  is  actually  the 
case. 

J.  LeB.  Let  us  talk  now  about  the  Internal 
situation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  popula- 
tion does  not  know  either  from  magazines 
or  from  the  press  or  television  what  life  is 
like  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A.  S.  And  for  those  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  it  is  even  harder  to  get  real  informa- 
tion. Foreign  Information  in  the  Soviet 
papers  and  on  television  is  distorted  beyond 
recognition.  Domestic  information  is  even 
more  distorted.  Those  who  live  in  the  Soviet 
Union  know  vaguely.  In  a  general  way,  what 
is  happening  In  the  world,  but  they  know 
nothing  of  what  goes  on  In  the  neighboring 
town,  in  the  neighboring  county.  That  is 
why  foreign  broadcasts  are  so  Important  for 
them— they  can  get  news  about  them- 
selves— about  what  is  happening  to  us. 

J.  LeB.  In  America,  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  all  Americans  could  follow  military 
events  on  their  television  screen,  on  the 
news.  But  the  average  Soviet — does  he  know 
what's  going  on  in— let's  say,  Afghanistan? 

A.  S.  Everything  he  hears  from  the  gov- 
ernment Ss  distorted.  And  the  Voice  of 
America's  mistake  is  that  it  has  limited 
itself  in  its  source  of  information.  It  be- 
lieves, for  instance,  that  it  has  the  right  to 
broadcast  only  in  a  way  which  will  not  irri- 
tate the  communist  listener  and  not  to  use  a 
rich  accumulation  of  anti-communist  mate- 
rial. For  instance,  there  is  an  emigre  anti- 
communist  magazine.  Possey,  in  Frankfurt 
am  Main.  It  contains  plenty  of  material 
about  Afghanistan;  its  reporters  travel  to 
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Afghanistan  and  meet  with  Afghan  resist- 
ance fighters.  Never  would  the  Voice  of 
America  lower  Itself  to  broadcast  this  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  It  comes  from  a  maga- 
zine which  is  too  anti-communist.  Instead, 
the  Voice  of  America  feeds  us  with  some 
kind  of  third-rate  gossip  at>out  what  diplo- 
mats in  Delhi  hear  third-hand.  Actually,  in- 
stead of  effectively  giving  us  news,  the  Voice 
of  America,  In  general,  helps  us  not  to  be  in- 
formed. This  is  tied  in  with  the  mistake  In 
principle  ascribed  to  the  Voice  of  America- 
It  has  to  act  so  as,  Ood  forbid,  not  to  violate 
the  policy  of  the  State  Department.  And  so 
they  give  us  a  stone  Instead  of  bread,  in- 
stead of  the  real  information  which  they 
could  give  us. 

Here  is  another  example:  the  famous  No- 
vocherkassk rebellion  took  place  In  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1962,  but  for  over  ten  years, 
there  was  not  a  word  about  it  on  Western 
radio  broadcasts— not  one!  never!  because 
either  they  did  not  know  about  It.  or  it  was 
not  from  "sufficiently  proven"  sources!  Be- 
cause, If  they  do  not  have  documentary 
proof,  they  can't  broadcast  about  rebellions. 
And  so.  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that 
we  heard  news  over  Western  broadcasts 
about  our  own  great  rebellion  in  Novocher- 


J.  LeB.  Two  brief  observations:  you  say 
that,  in  order  not  to  irritate  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers, our  government,  our  State  Department, 
and  the  radio  stations  which  they  run,  de- 
liberately soften  the  tone  of  the  broadcasts 
and  do  not  broadcast  news  which  could  dis- 
please the  Soviet  leaders,  and  broadcast 
harmless  news  Instead? 

A.  S.  I  can  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence. In  December,  1973.  when  I  was  still  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Oulag  Archipelago  was 
published  In  the  West  and  the  Voice  of 
America,  or,  strictly  speaking,  a  Voice  of 
America  announcer,  read  an  excerpt  from 
Oulag  on  the  air.  Immediately  Radio 
Moacow  started  screaming  that  the  Voice  of 
America  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  it 
served  to  spoil  the  International  atmos- 
phere. And  what  did  the  Voice  of  America 
do?  With  the  agreement  of  the  State  De- 
partment, it  took  the  announcer  off  that  as- 
signment, and  forbade  the  reading  of  Gulag 
Archipelago  to  Russia!  More  than  that:  for 
several  years,  it  was  forbidden  to  quote  Solz- 
henltsyn  on  the  Voice  of  America,  so  as  not 
to  harm  communist  propaganda.  This 
means:  my  book  was  written  for  Russians, 
millions  of  copies  were  read  in  the  West,  but 
it  should  not  be  read  to  our  Motherland!  be- 
cause, otherwise,  the  Voice  of  America 
would  spoil  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  such  a  way.  information  for  our  country 
Is  silenced.  I  would  not  want  to  lose  our 
train  of  thought,  and  want  to  speak  of  the 
situation  of  the  people  to  whom  these 
broadcasts  are  beamed. 

J  LkB.  Yes,  it  is  important  to  find  out 
what  life  Ls  like  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A.  S.  For  65  years,  we  have  been  working 
almost  for  nothing.  For  65  years,  both  the 
mother  and  the  father  in  the  family  have 
worked,  and  their  combined  earnings  are  in- 
sufficient to  support  a  family.  Their  work  is 
never  paid  for  any  higher  than  10  or  20  per- 
cent of  what  it  is  worth.  All  the  surplus  is 
taken  by  the  government  in  order  to  ready 
weapons  and  attacks  on  other  countries  in 
the  world.  Several  generations  of  us  have 
gone  hungry  for  65  years!  It  Is  already  be- 
coming close  to  physical  degeneration.  We 
are  poisoned  with  alcohol.  Women  are  car- 
rying a  load  which  men  could  not  manage,  a 
double  load.  Our  birthrate  is  sharply  lower. 


and  infant  mortality  has  sharply  risen.  We 
are  poisoned  both  physically  and  morally. 
Physically  poisoned,  because  all  the  military 
manufacturing  is  done  without  any  protec- 
tion of  the  surrounding  environment.  There 
is  no-one  to  control  water  pollution,  air  pol- 
lution. We  are  poisoned  morally  because  for 
65  years  we  have  been  inculcated  with  com- 
munist lies.  The  combination  of  all  this  has 
brought  the  people  to  a  state  close  to  death, 
to  spiritual  and  physical  death.  All  memory 
of  our  past,  our  history,  and  especially  the 
history  of  the  last  century,  has  been  wiped 
out.  The  history  of  the  last  century  is  par- 
ticularly (iangerous  for  the  communists,  be- 
cause it  was  their  enemy.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  history  before  the  revolution, 
and  the  history  of  the  revolution  and  after 
the  revolution— they  are  already  free  of  the 
communists.  But  the  communists  are  care- 
fully destroying  all  traces  of  the  truth,  so 
that  we  won't  know  anything  about  our- 
selves. I  would  compare  it  with  when,  in  Sta- 
linist times,  the  father  and  the  mother  of  a 
family  were  both  arrested,  and  little  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  an  orphanage,  and  their 
last  names  were  changed  so  that  they  never 
knew  whoEe  children  they  were,  what  their 
origins  were,  what  their  past.  And  our 
people  are  in  the  same  situation.  They  are 
deprived  of  any  memories  about  themselves. 
Our  people  are  like  someone  fatally  ill  who 
is  lying  In  bed.  dying,  and  the  American 
radio  broadcasts  are  like  a  visitor  who  comes 
by— not  a  doctor— but  a  visitor,  who  comes 
in  very  self-satisfied,  cheerful,  beautifully 
dressed,  sits  down  and  starts  saying:  "Now  I 
will  entertain  you.  now  I  will  tell  you  how 
many  suits  I  have,  how  I  dress,  what  a  won- 
derful apartment  I  have,  what  I  recently 
bought,  how  much  money  I  save,  what  a 
good  time  I  have— you  want  me  "to  do  a 
little  dance  for  you?"  That's  the  way  radio 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  run 
today. 

J.  LeB.  In  other  words,  you  say  that  the 
contents  of  our  broadcasts  to  those  who  are 
so  oppressed  only  shows  them  a  world  In 
which  they  caimot  live  anyway,  and  gives 
them  nothing  to  appease  their  spiritual 
hunger,  nothing  with  which  to  resist  the 
yoke  of  their  government. 

A.  S.  And  not  only  that,  not  only  that. 
Yes.  they  don't  offer  anything  to  slake  our 
spiritual  hunger.  Instead  of  that  a  foreign 
voice  reads  us  lectures  on  how  to  under- 
stand the  world— a  suicidal  stand  for  radio 
broadcasts.  Propaganda  is  conducted  on 
how  to  understand  from  a  liberal-democrat- 
ic point  of  view,  but  all  propaganda  has 
become  repulsive  to  us  after  60  years.  And 
that's  only  one  side.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant side  for  our  people,  but  there  is  an- 
other side,  the  most  important  for  your 
people.  Your  broadcasts  give  a  picture 
which  does  not  correspond  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  your  people.  Your  broadcasts  sire  con- 
ducted so  primitively  that  they  give  a  false 
picture  of  your  country,  they  speak  about 
the  most  superficial,  the  most  trite  things. 
So  that  our  people  have  a  lower  opinion  of 
the  American  people  than  the  American 
people  deserve.  Your  broadcasts  are  full  of 
rubbish. 

If  one  were  to  speak,  for  Instance,  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  one  could  list  many 
broadcasts  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand why  America  spends  money,  in- 
stead of  spending  It  on  something  worth 
broadcasting.  For  instance,  I  will  tell  you: 
there  are  three  different  jazz  programs; 
then  a  separate  program  of  pop  music,  a 
separate  program  of  dance  music,  and  a  sep- 
arate youth  program,  on  which  all  this  is  re- 


peated. This  Is  such  a  mistake;  perhaps 
those  people  who  are  interested  in  jazz 
might  turn  on  their  radio  five  minutes  earli- 
er or  turn  it  off  five  minutes  later  and  hear 
something  besides  jazz.  But  the  thing  is.  we 
have  very  few  people  who  are  interested  in 
jazz,  they  don't  need  your  programs,  which 
are  jammed,  because  they  have  at  their  dis- 
posal all  the  world  jazz  programs  which  no 
one  jams.  They  can  hear  these  programs 
perfectly.  So  you  do  not  attract  any  listen- 
ers that  way,  you  only  spend  valuable  air- 
time  on  nonsense,  on  frivolousness.  Or,  for 
Instance,  sports.  With  great  importance, 
with  great  solemnity,  you  broadcast  pro- 
grams on  sports.  But  sports  Is  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  Soviet  radio,  it  is  the  only  subject 
which  the  Soviet  radio  willingly  instills  in 
our  youth.  Because  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
sports  acts  as  opium  for  the  people.  It  di- 
verts young  people  from  thinking  about 
their  situation,  about  their  origin,  and 
about  politics.  And  here  your  broadcasts  are 
busy  with  all  this  meaningless  stuff.  Even 
worse— you  find  time  to  broadcast  about 
"hobbies".  This  program  only  repels  and 
angers  the  Soviet  listener  and  makes  him 
turn  off  the  radio  and  not  listen  any  more; 
he  feels  only  contempt  for  such  a  broadcast, 
because  he  is  being  told  how  loafers  who 
have  lots  of  time  at  their  disposal  collect 
labels  from  something  or  other,  or  empty 
bottles.  That's  just  awful!  Or.  in  great 
detail,  it  gloats  over  the  conveniences  of 
international  travel.  And  all  this  time  could 
be  spent  on  subjects  which  would  be  valua- 
ble for  us,  which  your  radio  doesn't  even 
think  of  broadcasting,  particularly,  history 
and  religion. 

J.  LeB.  In  other  words,  the  contents  of  our 
programs  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  unpleas- 
ant, irritate  people,  do  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  we  do  not  do  what  America  should  be 
doing  for  oppressed  people? 

A.  S.  I  would  sum  It  up  like  this:  your 
radio  broadcasts  do  not  give  our  people  the 
spiritual  help  they  need.  That's  one  side. 
The  other  side— you  present  yourselves  as 
being  lower  and  less  significant  than  you 
really  are.  i.e..  you  are  doing  yourselves 
harm.  And  in  the  third  place,  you  limit  even 
simple  information  about  current  events.  In 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  you  are  being  over 
scrupulous  about  your  use  of  sources— as 
with  Afghanistan.  And  insofar  as  the  inter- 
nal situation  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned, you  have  been  concentrating  only 
on  material  provided  by  dissidents  from 
Moscow.  If  tomorrow  the  dissident  move- 
ment should  be  completely  destroyed,  you 
would  lose  such  Information  altogether.  But 
there  are  great  fields  of  information  about 
the  Soviet  Union  of  which  we  need  to  hear, 
and  which  your  radio  station  either  does  not 
have,  or  does  not  wish  to  use  for  lack  of  suf- 
ficient proof.  And  what  is  given  instead?  In- 
stead, there  is  wide  coverage  on  Jewish  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is, 
half-hour  after  half-hour  is  spent  on  inter- 
views with  recent  emigres:  how  they  like 
America;  how  they  have  found  work;  how 
much  they  earn;  how  they  furnished  their 
houses.  Not  that  there  is  anything  bad 
about  this,  except  that  it  is  disproportion- 
ately exaggerated,  and  replaces  information 
about  the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  what  feelings  must  it  arouse  in  the 
Soviet  listener?  Irritation?  No  one  of  the 
Soviet  population  can  Immigrate  to  the 
West.  Only  a  certain  number  of  Jews  can 
immigrate  to  the  West.  Why  then  boast 
about  how  well  they  are  doing,  why  irritate 
those  who  are  left  there? 
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J.  LeB.  So  our  broadcasts  irritate  those  who 
cannot  leave  with  tales  of  how  well  we  live 
here? 

A.  S.  It  is  tactless.  Our  people  want  to  be 
told  about  our  workers,  how  they  fare  In  our 
country— but  your  broadcasts  do  not  speak 
about  that.  What  is  the  situation  of  our 
peasantry?  There  is  never  a  broadcast  on 
that  subject.  The  situation  in  the  provinces. 
The  cruel  situation  in  the  army.  They  listen 
to  the  broadcasts  In  the  army,  there  are 
many  shortwave  sets  there.  But  nothing  is 
ever  broadcast  about  any  of  this.  And  your 
stations  don't  even  want  to  know  anything 
about  It.  For  instance,  we  still  have  a  devas- 
tating problem  about  our  war  Invalids.  Inva- 
lids from  the  Great  Patriotic  War  are 
hidden  from  society,  so  that  no  one  can  see 
them;  they  are  exiled  to  remote  northern  is- 
lands—war invalids  who  have  lost  their 
health  In  defense  of  their  country.  War  in- 
valids are  persecuted,  constrained.  There  Is 
nothing  of  this  on  the  radio — only  tales  of 
happy  fugitives,  how  well  those  who  fled 
from  all  this  are  living. 

J.  LeB.  How  about  the  Soviet  army?  You 
say  that  they  have  radio  sets  to  which  they 
can  listen,  and  we  do  not  try  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Soviet  soldiers.  Is  there  a  pos- 
sibility of  demoralization?  Because  they  say 
that  the  troops  sent  to  Afghanistan  refuse 
to  shoot  at  the  Moslems,  at  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. 

A.  S.  Unfortunately,  you  have  never  been 
Interested  in  the  situation  of  the  Soviet 
worker,  the  Soviet  peasant,  the  Soviet  sol 
dier.  They  are  all  under  dreadful  pressure 
and  your  radio  broadcasts  have  never  con 
cemed  themselves  with  investigating  this, 
with  getting  such  information  and  airing  it 
I  repeat,  there  is  much  such  Information 
available  In  the  emigre  press,  and  it  could 
all  have  been  broadcast  to  the  USSR  with- 
out much  effort,  but  that  could  violate  the 
policy  of  the  State  Department,  the  Moscow 
leaders  might  suddenly  get  mad  at  the  State 
Department  and  refuse  to  purchase  from 
you  the  modem  electronics  without  which 
they  cannot  Hve.  That  is  what  you  are 
afraid  of! 

The  greatest  need  of  our  people  is  to 
become  aware  of  themselves  as  what  they 
really  are.  If  during  these  30  years  you  had 
helped  our  people  remember  who  they  were, 
to  help  them  to  rise  spiritually  to  their 
feet— the  entire  world  situation  today  would 
be  different.  AU  our  recent  history  has  been 
trampled  under  and  distorted  beyond  recog- 
nition. It  is  saturated  with  propaganda.  I 
would  like  very  much  for  the  American  TV 
viewer  to  Imagine  this  for  himself.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  Our  average  citizen  In  es- 
sence knows  nothing:  what  were  the  causes 
of  the  revolution;  how  the  revolution  oc- 
curred, how  It  all  went  over  to  the  bolshe- 
viks under  a  totalitarian  rule;  what  great 
people's  movements  there  were  against  the 
bolsheviks,  and  how  they  were  suppressed, 
how  our  peasantry  and  our  working  class 
were  destroyed  by  terrorist  means.  We  need 
to  know  the  truth  about  all  this.  And  if  such 
knowledge  were  given  us.  we  would  become 
spiritually  free  of  our  government— both 
those  In  civilian  life  and  those  in  the  army. 
But  the  general  goals  and  general  programs 
of  your  broadcasts  are  run  by  ideologists 
who.  unfortunately,  are  under  the  Influence 
of  myths,  false  myths  about  Russia.  I  must 
say  that  in  the  first  of  these  myths  we  find 
Karl  Marx.  Marx  proclaimed  that  the  Rus- 
sian people,  as  such.  In  general,  the  Russian 
people  were  "reactionary".  And  from  that  it 
followed;  all  of  Russian  history  was  "reac- 
tionary", the  monarchy  was  "reactionary". 


Russian  impressions  of  tradition  were  "reac- 
tionary", the  majority  of  the  Russian  lead- 
ers were  ""reactionaries",  even  our  orthodox 
religion  was  ""reactionary".  And  this  is  what 
the  ideologists  of  your  radio  broadcasts  do: 
they  ram  through  our  history  like  a  burst  of 
machine  gun  fire,  they  shoot  down  two- 
thirds  of  our  historical  figures,  fearful  that 
some  one  of  them  might  be  "reactionary".  If 
some  American  journalist— jxist  one—or  a 
second-rate  American  scholar— once  said 
about  some  Russian  leader  that  he  was  '"re- 
actionary"—that  Russian  leader  or  phi- 
lospher  is  eliminated  from  history— he  no 
longer  exists.  Paradoxically,  the  ideologists 
of  your  broadcasts  stretch  out  their  hand  to 
Communists.  The  Communists  fight  against 
our  memory  of  history,  and  your  broadcasts 
do  the  same.  I  cannot  not  mention  the  most 
recent  example:  recently,  this  September, 
was  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  death,  of 
the  day  of  the  murder  of  the  greatest  Rus- 
sian statesman  of  the  20th  century.  Prime 
Minister  Stolypin.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
very  act  of  his  murder  Inaugurated  the 
terror  of  the  20th  century,  but  this  man  in  5 
years  succeeded  In  pulling  Russia  out  of 
complete  chaos  and  disintegration  Into  a 
state  of  prosperity. 

And  so.  two  of  your  radio  stations,  under 
different  management.  Radio  Liberty  and 
the  Voice  of  America,  both  killed  a  broad- 
cast on  Stolypin.  the  anniversary  broadcast. 
A  fine  broadcast  was  prepared  at  Radio  Lib- 
erty; it  was  forbidden  without  any  discus- 
sion or  explanation.  And  a  few  days  ago.  the 
Voice  of  America  announced  an  8-mlnute 
reading  from  my  chapter  on  Stolypin.  The 
broadcast  was  already  announced,  but  It  was 
Immediately  killed.  This  shows  that  It  is  not 
a  question  of  different  administrators,  but 
of  your  dominant  Ideology. 

No  matter  what  one  thinks  of  Stolsrpln— 
some  consider  him  a  liberal,  others  a 
conservative— he  was  a  great  Russian  states- 
man—how can  he  be  censored?  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  amazing  fact  that 
American  broadcasts,  both  radio  stations, 
independent  of  each  other,  carry  out  censor- 
ship, moreover,  censorship  In  advance,  even 
In  such  scandailous  circumstances,  as  when 
listeners  have  already  been  told  that  the 
broadcast  would  take  place,  and  then  it  Is 
cancelled.  This  year  "Radio  Liberty"  used 
censorship  In  advance  only  In  fundamental 
Russian-language  broadcasts;  moreover  they 
Intend  to  enlarge  their  bureaucratic  super- 
structure, to  bring  In  consulting  advisors, 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  censorship. 
It's  hard  to  absorb  this.  To  increase  ex- 
penses, to  enlarge  the  organization  for  the 
purposes  of  censorship! 

J.  LeB.  Let  us  talk  now  about  the  state  of 
religion  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Has  the  Soviet 
government  been  suppressing  religion  since 
1917?  Do  they  want  to  destroy  spiritual 
sources,  to  destroy  the  soul? 

A.  S.  All  of  Marxism  Is  based  on  hatred  of 
religion,  and  Lenin,  when  he  came  to 
power— It  seems  paradoxical— did  not  per- 
ceive a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  Russian 
Christianity,  and  he  carried  out  violent  at- 
tacks on  It— Lenin,  even  then— and  this  con- 
tinued during  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev,  and 
Brezhnev,  In  a  somewhat  different  form. 
Russian  Orthodoxy,  during  these  65  years, 
has  suffered  Its  own  Golgotha.  We  have  ex- 
perienced persecution  which  surpasses  In  di- 
mension all  the  persecution  of  Christianity 
in  ancient  times.  Limitless  efforts  were 
made  to  destroy  Christianity  In  Russia,  to 
root  it  completely  out  of  memory  and  heart. 
That  is  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Soviet 
government,  and  it  has  resulted  In  tens  of 


millions  of  people  not  being  able  to  go  to 
church.  Many  people  live  In  places  where 
the  nearest  church  is  300  miles  away.  I.e., 
they  can  go,  say,  to  have  a  child  christened, 
but  they  cannot  get  there  on  Sundays.  Our 
population  is  in  dire  need  of  listening  to 
church  services  over  the  radio,  to  mark,  over 
the  radio,  our  Christian  holidays,  to  have 
our  divine  services,  our  terminology  ex- 
phalned.  To  have  a  broadcast  for  children, 
who  are  most  of  all  deprived  of  religion  in 
the  USSR.  Communist  power  has  deprived 
us  of  all  this(  and  your  radio  broadcasts, 
your  ideologists,  proceeding  from  the  stupid 
thought  that  Russian  Christianity  Is  "reac- 
tionary", conduct  that  same  communist 
line,  again,  they  echo  the  communist  posi- 
tion; i.e..  they  are  suppressing  Christianity 
there,  and  your  people  here  are  trying  with 
all  their  might  to  squeeze  and  force  out 
Russian  Orthodoxy. 

J.  LeB.  You  probably  find  it  amusing 
when  you  hear  that  Carter,  for  instance  said 
that  he  thought  he  could  convert  Brezhnev 
to  Christianity. 

A.  S.  Horrible!  And  so.  all  these  30  years 
your  broadcasts  have  been  directed  at,  delib- 
erately directed  at,  systematically  aimed  at 
not  allowing  Russian  Orthodoxy  to  rise  up 
and  become  an  organizational  social  power 
In  Russia. 

J.  LeB.  Let  us  talk  briefly  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  today,  because  in  Poland 
there  is  organized  dissldence,  opposition  to 
the  government.  How  much  do  you  think 
this  has  been  helped  by  a  Polish  Pope? 

A.  S.  The  Polish  Pope  has  been  of  consid- 
erable Inspiration  to  the  Poles.  But  aside 
from  that,  the  Catholic  Church  has  never 
been  as  demolished  as  our  Orthodox 
Church.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
American  Polish-language  broadcasts.  I 
assume  that  they  were  excellent.  I  assume 
that  they  supported  Polish  Catholicism, 
strengthened  it.  But  for  the  Russian  people, 
the  broadcasts  are  conducted  In  just  the  op- 
posite way,  i.e.,  it  is  as  If  you  deliberately  set 
up  the  task  of  not  creating  a  Polish  situa- 
tion in  our  country,  so  that  we  could  not 
have  such  strength  in  the  Church,  and  such 
religious  unification  as  in  Poland. 

J.  LeB.  In  Poland  there  Is  an  example  of 
good  radio  broadcasts  In  co-operation  with 
the  Church,  under  the  sponsorship  of  a 
leader  like  the  Pope,  which  could  act  for 
unity?  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  reports 
from  the  Vatican— that  they  suspect  that 
the  Soviets,  the  Kremlin,  participated  In  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Pope. 

A.  S.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  Polish 
I>ope  greatly  hampered,  and  continues  to 
hamper.  Soviet  communists  by  his  very  ex- 
istence. 

J.  LeB.  You  would  not  be  surprised  If 
through  the  terrorist  network  they  found 
out  about  the  Turk  who  wanted  to  kill  the 
Pope,  and  the  Soviets  told  their  agents? 

A.  S.  I  don't  doubt  that.  In  general,  world 
terrorism  Is  run  by  the  Soviets,  yes. 

J.  LeB.  I  would  like  to  sum  up  what  has 
been  said.  We  are  not  speaking  about  large 
expenditures,  we  are  speaking  about  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  approach  to  the 
direction  and  the  contents  of  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Liberty.  When  we  held 
elections  last  year,  we  elected  a  man  who 
holds  very  clear  views  In  relation  to  the 
Soviet  government,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  He  said  of  the  Soviets  that  they 
reserve  the  right  to  commit  any  crime,  to 
lie,  to  cheat.  In  order  to  achieve  world  domi- 
nation. It  is  clear  that  President  Reagan  un- 
derstands the  Soviet  approach.  Do  you  see 
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any  difference  In  our  approach  to  broad- 
casts to  the  USSR  during  the  past  year? 

A.  S.  The  President  cannot  have  had 
enough  time  In  this  one  year,  given  the  nu- 
merous branches  of  such  a  tremendous  gov- 
ernment as  that  of  the  United  States.  That 
Is  probably  why  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
do  an}rthing  about  the  radio  broadcasts. 
And.  paradoxically,  I  must  say,  the  year  '81 
has  seen  in  Radio  Liberty  a  sharp  turn  for 
the  worse.  Everything  that  for  years  was 
getting  worse  was  made  even  more  so  by  the 
famous  memorandum  which  was  accepted 
for  implementation  by  the  radio  station 
Radio  Liberty.  But  if  they  don't  stop  going 
In  that  direction,  they  will  once  and  for  all 
mess  up  the  Russian  Department  of  Radio 
Liberty.  I  will  not  say  anything  about  the  15 
other  languages  in  which  Radio  Liberty 
broadcasts,  which  I  don't  know,  but  the 
I6th,  for  Russians,  has  degenerated  to  such 
an  extent,  is  so  bad  that,  if  things  continue 
in  the  same  direction,  it  would  be  better  to 
do  away  with  it  altogether.  Because  it 
harms  the  relation  of  the  Russian  and  the 
American  people  even  further. 

J.  LkB.  You  pointed  out  that  If  30  years 
ago  we  had  behaved  differently  we  might 
have  prevented  World  War  III.  But  in  Octo- 
ber of  '81,  we  are  saying  that  nothing  has 
changed,  that  everything  is  only  worse.  Is  it 
really  too  late.  If  we  do  change,  or  is  a  Third 
World  War  really  inevitable? 

A.  S.  A  Latin  proverb  says  "dum  spiro, 
spero"— where  there's  life,  there's  hope. 
Yes,  30  years  have  gone  by,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  begin  again 
today.  We  do  not  know  how  much  time  his- 
tory will  give  us,  and  maybe  it  is  still  possi- 
ble to  accomplish  much  if  you  actively  un- 
dertook to  improve  your  broadcasts.  I  em- 
phasize that  I  am  not  even  speaking  about 
an  increase  in  the  budget,  but  about  chang- 
ing the  fundamental  direction,  to  sober  up, 
to  come  to  your  senses. 

J.  LbB.  That  is,  we  should  change  our 
broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  people?  But  we 
must  also,  I  think,  change  our  approach  to 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union— not  to  give 
them  modem  electronics  which  they  will 
use  for  arms  against  the  West;  that,  you 
know,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Roosevelt 
policy. 

A.  S.  We  are  today  concentrating  on  the 
problems  of  radio  broadcasting,  and.  In  gen- 
eral, I  said  yes,  a  historical  mistake  was 
made  when  you  gave  away  half  the  Earth. 
Do  not  repeat  today  this  same  mistake,  and 
by  trustlnjt  China,  give  away  the  other  half 
of  the  Earth:  for  now  I  see  as  the  main 
threat  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present 
American  administration  Its  tnist  in  China. 
This  is  impossible!  They  are  exactly  the 
same  communists,  with  the  same  methods, 
and  with  the  same  policy  of  annihilation. 

J.  LeB.  You  said  that  ever  since  you  left 
the  Soviet  Union  you  have  cherished  the 
hope  of  returning  to  Riissia.  Time  is  pass- 
ing, and  our  government  has  not  changed 
its  policy.  Is  your  hope,  perhaps  fading? 

A.  S.  You  know— no— my  hope  is  not 
fading.  God  willing,  I  still  have  some  time  to 
live.  And,  in  the  meantime,  I  have  not 
wasted  time— I  am  writing  constantly.  I  am 
now  finishing  and  epopee  of  the  history  of 
the  1917  Revolution.  And  besides,  a  writer 
always  has  a  way  out— if  he  himself  does 
not  return  to  his  Motherland,  his  books  will. 

J.  LkB.  Your  books,  "Gulag"  and  others, 
are  for  some  reason  forbidden  by  our  radio 
stations.  If  this  policy  changes,  could  you  in 
some  way  change  the  substance  of  radio 
programs  to  the  Soviet  people? 

A.  S.  I  have  said  today  much  that  needed 
to  be  said.  But  I  think  that  all  efforts  and 


possibilities  are  in  the  hands  of  your  admin- 
istration. 

J.  LeB.  I  think  that  the  majority  of  people 
who  see  this  program  will  be  amazed  that 
our  government  does  not  want  your  words 
to  be  heard  by  your  people,  that  it  is  not  the 
Soviet  Union— it  is  our  government  which 
does  not  allow  It,  particularly,  when  the 
censorship  is  our  government— which  only 
does  this  because  it  is  afraid  to  distress  and 
anger  the  Soviet  leaders.  The  majority  of 
our  listeners  will  not  only  be  amazed  or 
shocked,  they  will  want  to  know  why  this  is 
so,  and  why  it  continues  to  be  so.  In  appear- 
ing on  a  program  such  as  this,  you  must 
luiow  that  it  is  accessible  to  the  average 
person  in  our  country,  to  a  wide  circle  of  av- 
erage people,  and  jfives  them  information 
which  they  have  never  had  before. 

A.  S.  I  understand.  I  will  be  very  happy  if 
we  have  helped  in  clearing  up  the  situation. 

(Translated  by  Julia  Mansvetov.)* 


PUBUC  UTILITY  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  19  of  last  year.  I  joined  with 
Senator  D'Amato  in  introducing  three 
bills  to  amend  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  I  did  so  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  act,  passed  in 
1935,  long  ago  achieved  its  primary 
goals.  It  now  serves  as  only  an  un- 
wieldy and  unproductive  obstruction 
to  corporate  diversification  and  pru- 
dent financial  management  by  utility 
companies. 

Because  of  my  strong  belief  on  this 
matter,  I  took  the  further  step,  on  De- 
cember 16,  of  introducing  S.  1977 
which  would  repeal  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  in  its  entirety.  I 
felt  that  total  repeal  wsis  an  option 
which  should  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  in  addressing  the  anachro- 
nisms of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  week, 
much  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
which  recommended  full  repeal  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 
That  letter  was  in  response  to  a  query 
by  Senator  D'Amato  concerning  the 
Commission's  view  with  respect  to  the 
three  bills  which  we  had  introduced.  I 
feel  that  this  letter,  reflecting  unani- 
mous agreement  by  those  who  are 
most  experienced  in  dealing  with  this 
act,  serves  as  perhaps  the  ultimate  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  repeal.  I  would  now 
ask  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  would  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

Securities  anb 
EXCHANGE  Commission, 
Waahintfton,  B.C..  December  21,  1981. 
Re  proposals  to  amend  the  Public  Utility 

Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  (S.  1869, 

S.  1870,  and  S.  1871). 
Hon.  Altonsb  M.  D'Amato, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee    on    Securities, 

Committee  on  Banking,   Housing  and 

Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  D'Amato:  In  response  to  a 
request  from  your  staff,  I  am  writing  to 


advise  you  of  the  Commission's  general 
views  relating  to  the  above  three  bills. 
These  bills  would  substantially  reduce  regu- 
lation under  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935.  The  Commission, 
however,  unanimously  believes  that  Con- 
gress should  instead  repeal  the  Act.  Based 
on  the  information  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  experience  under  the  Act,  we 
believe  that  this  statute  has  served  its  basic 
purpose  and  that  continued  federal  regula- 
tion of  utility  holding  companies  is  unneces- 
sary and  inappropriate. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  Eidministered  the  1935  Act  for  nearly 
forty-seven  years.  There  is  a  consensus- 
shared  by  the  Commission— that  the  Com- 
mission's task  of  reorganizing  the  Nation's 
gas  and  electric  utility  holding  company  sys- 
tems was  completed  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Commission's  administration  of  the  Act  in 
more  recent  years  has  primarily  involved 
review  of  registered  holding  company 
financings,  mergers,  and  acquisitions  and 
the  consideration  of  requests  for  exemp- 
tions from  the  Act.  These  remaining  Com- 
mission responsibilities  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  the  abuses  which  led  to 
the  original  passage  of  the  Act.  The  Com- 
mission believes,  however,  that  these  abuses 
are  unlikely  to  recur  in  light  of  the  exten- 
sive changes  since  1935  In  the  public  utUity 
and  investment  banking  Industries,  the  ac- 
counting profession,  state  utility  regulation, 
expansion  of  the  disclosure  requirements 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  more  efficient  and  well-in- 
formed securities  markets.  If  the  1935  Act  is 
repealed,  all  publicly-owned  utility  holding 
company  systems  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirements and  other  provisions  of  the  fed- 
eral securities  laws. 

Moreover,  certain  features  of  the  1935  Act 
set  it  apart  from  the  other  statutes  which 
the  Commission  administers.  The  federal  se- 
curities laws  focus  primarily  on  disclosures 
to  Investors  and  on  the  Integrity  of  the  secu- 
rities markets.  In  contrast,  acquisitions,  fi- 
nancings, and  other  actions  by  registered 
public  UtUity  holding  company  systems  re- 
quire prior  Commission  approval  under  the 
1935  Act.  The  Coinmlsslon  must  base  Its  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  these  transactions 
on  its  determination  of  their  economic 
merits.  Thus,  unlike  the  other  statutes  it  ad- 
ministers, the  1935  Act  Involves  the  Com- 
mission very  deeply  In  the  substance  of  fun- 
damental management  decisions. 

Only  twelve  active  holding  company  sys- 
tems remain  subject  to  direct  regulation 
under  the  1935  Act.  The  Act,  however,  con- 
tinues to  have  significant  Influence  on  the 
financing  and  diversification  decisions  of  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  industry.  Ap- 
proximately eighty  holding  company  sys- 
tems operate  under  various  exemptions 
from  the  Act,  and  many  utilities  may  be  re- 
luctant to  form  bolding  companies  t>ecause 
they  would  then  have  to  register  under  the 
Act  or  qualify  for  an  exemption.  Further- 
more, in  this  time  of  energy  shortages  and 
the  recognized  need  to  develop  new  energy 
resources,  the  Act  may  deter  non-utilities 
from  participating  In  cogeneration  projects 
or  other  such  activities  because  of  the  con- 
sequences of  becoming  subject  to  the  Act. 

The  Commission  finds  it  difficult  to  sup- 
port any  of  the  three  legislative  proposals 
presently  before  Congress  because  each  pri- 
marily addresses  only  those  aspects  of  the 
Act  that  affect  one  segment  of  the  industry. 
Each  would  have  the  practical  effect  of  vlr- 
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tually  repealing  the  Act  as  it  affects  that 
particular  Industry  segment.  Taken  togeth- 
er, the  three  pro[>osals  approach  total 
repeal  and  would  leave  the  Commission 
with  responsibility  for  administering  only 
the  very  limited  surviving  provisions  of  the 
Act  with  no  clear  regulatory  purpose.  None 
of  the  three  proposals  takes  the  further 
step  of  addressing  the  basic  rationale  for 
continued  regulation  under  the  Act. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  appropriate  and 
timely  for  Congress  to  revisit  the  1935  Act. 
Congress  should  not,  however,  limit  its  eval- 
uation to  the  merits  of  these  specific  pro- 
posals, but  should  also  reexamine  the  un- 
derlying premises  of  the  Act  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  those  premises  have 
continuing  viability  today. 

Because  of  the  Importance  I  attach  to 
eliminating  unnecessary  regulatory  burdens, 
I  wanted  to  inform  you  promptly  of  the 
Commission's  general  position  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  The  Commission  will  submit  a  de- 
tailed, formal  statement  of  views  at  an  ap- 
propriate time.  In  the  Interim,  if  members 
of  your  staff  would  like  additional  informa- 
tion, they  should  contact  our  General  Coun- 
sel. Edward  F.  Greene,  or  Elinor  Gammon 
in  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  R.  Shad.* 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  MIGRATION 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
critical  link  in  the  international  com- 
mimity's  ability  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  refugees  and  migrants  is  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Mi- 
gration (ICM).  This  past  year  ICM 
celebrated  its  30th  year  of  service  by 
assisting  more  than  205,000  refugees 
and  migrants. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  year 
that  ICM  has  moved  more  than 
200,000  persons,  mostly  refugees  in 
every  region  of  the  world.  In  addition, 
some  3,000  migrants  and  returnees— 
highly  skilled  and  professional  person- 
nel and  their  families— were  identified, 
processed,  and  settled  in  developing 
countries  in  Latin  America  where  their 
skills  and  presence  are  needed  and  wel- 
comed. 

Half  of  these  were  Latin  Americans 
involved  in  ICM's  retum-of-talent  pro- 
gram. Under  this  new  program,  Latin 
Americans  who  have  gained  training 
and  experience  in  Europe  and  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  encouraged 
and  assisted  in  returning  to  their 
homelands  to  fill  vacancies  in  skilled 
and  professional  fields  vital  to  their 
country's  development. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  services  and  programs  ICI  under- 
takes each  year  in  behalf  of  refugees 
and  migrants.  As  refugee  problems 
and  migration  pressures  escalate 
throughout  the  world,  we  are  remind- 
ed once  again  that  ICI  is  a  lifeline  of 
hope  for  millions  in  need. 

I  ask  that  IMC's  report  on  its 
achievements  in  1981  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 


[PYom  the  Monthly  Dispatch,  January 

19821 

Insights/Sidelights  to  Current  Activities 

IN  the  Field  or  Refugee  Resettlement 

AND  National  Migration 

summary  of  notable  achievements  and 
events  in  1981 

A  total  of  205,500  refugees  and  migrants 
were  processed  and  moved  for  permanent 
resettlement  under  ICM  auspices  in  1981— 
the  third  consecutive  year  that  the  organi- 
zation's programme  topped  the  200,000 
mark.  The  1981  workload  was  comprised  of 
159.000  Indochinese.  24,500  Eastern  Europe- 
ans, 12,000  persons  from  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East,  4,500  Latin  Americans,  and 
5.500  Western  Europeans.  Of  this  total. 
3,000  were  resettled  in  Australia,  3,200  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  16,250  In  Canada,  2.050  In 
Israel,  3,000  in  Latin  America,  150.000  In  the 
United  States  and  28,000  In  Western  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Included  in  the  1981  programme  were 
some  3,000  migrants  and  returnees  (highly 
skilled  and  professional  personnel  plus  their 
dependents)  who  had  been  identified,  proc- 
essed, moved  and  placed  in  developing  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America.  More  than  50  per 
cent  of  these  were  Latin  Americans  who  had 
gained  training  and  experience  In  Industrial- 
ized coimtrles  and  who  had  returned  to 
their  homeland  or  region  of  origin— Retum- 
of-Talent.  This  programme  Is  of  a  special  in- 
terest to  the  Latin  American  countries  be- 
cause it  enables  them  to  fill  vacancies  In  pri- 
ority sectors  when  specialized  manpower  is 
not  otherwise  available,  and  covers  a  wide 
spectrum  of  activities  vital  to  socio-econom- 
ic advancement,  it  is  of  significance  to  note 
that  during  1981  this  Retum-of-Talent  pro- 
grammme,  which  previously  had  been  oper- 
ated from  Western  European  countries 
only,  was  extended  to  the  United  States 
with  very  encouraging  results. 

ICM's  5th  Seminar  on  Adaptation  and  In- 
tegration of  Migrants  was  held  In  Geneva 
during  the  period  6-10  April.  1981.  This 
Seminar,  which  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
Migrant  and  Refugee  Women,  had  190  par- 
ticipants representing  39  governments  and 
42  international  and  non-govemmental  or- 
ganizations. The  participants  called  upon 
governments  to  re-afflrm  and  implement 
the  fundamental  principles  of  international 
law  ensuring  women's  equal  protection 
under  the  law,  the  universal  right  to  preser- 
vation of  the  family  unit,  and  the  universal 
right  to  health  care.  They  urged  a  greater 
public  awareness  of  the  positive  contribu- 
tions made  by  migrant  and  refugee  women 
to  the  economy,  culture  and  society  at  large. 
ICM  was  called  upon  to  promote  increased 
attention  to  the  needs  of  migrant  and  refu- 
gee women  and  to  stimulate  programmes, 
projects  and  research  for  their  benefit. 

During  the  period  26-28  May  1981  a  Re- 
gional Seminar  on  Transfer  of  Technology 
through  Specialized  Human  Resources  was 
staged  under  ICM  auspices  In  Panama  City. 
This  Seminar  dealt  with  priority  require- 
ments In  the  field  of  human  resources,  the 
brain-drain  phenomenon  and  wajrs  and 
means  to  counteract  it,  and  programming 
for  placing  Integrated  Experts  In  key  posts 
In  developing  countries.  The  Panama  City 
Seminar  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
governments  of  the  Central  American  Isth- 
mus countries,  Mexico,  USA,  five  Caribbean 
nations  and  certain  European  ICM  member 
countries,  as  well  as  representatives  of  four 
international  organizations,  i.e.,  EEC,  ILO, 
OAS,  and  UNDP.  Following  a  review  of 
ICM's  activities,  the  organization  was  urged 
to  continue,  strengthen  and  extend  its  pro- 


grammes    for     Transfer     of     Technology 
through  Specialized  Human  Resources. 

In  early  June  1981,  the  ICM  Director  re- 
ceived official  communications  from  Aus- 
tria's Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Inte- 
rior concerning  the  heavy  Influx  of  Eastern 
European  asylum-seekers  into  Austria  and 
seeking  the  organization's  assistance  In  fa- 
cilitating and  speeding  up  the  resettlement 
processing  and  movement  of  these  refugees 
from  Austria.  On  the  basis  of  these  commu- 
nications, the  Director  contacted  the  tradi- 
tional refugee  and  migrant  receiving  coun- 
tries appealing  for  resettlement  opportuni- 
ties and  financial  assistance  to  enable  ICM 
to  be  responsive  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment's request.  ICM  also  re-lnforced  Its 
staff  In  Austria  to  cope  with  increased  oper- 
ations. Despite  the  special  efforts  through- 
out the  year  to  effect  resettlement  of  the 
maximum  number,  some  43,000  of  these 
Eastern  European  asylum-seekers  (mostly 
Poles)  remained  in  Austria  as  at  31  Decem- 
ber 1981.  23,000  of  whom  were  receiving 
care  and  maintenance  assistance  from  the 
Austrian  government. 

In  early  July  1981.  ICM's  3  millionth  mi- 
grant, a  Colombian  physician  with  highly 
specialized  qualifications  In  the  field  of  gyn- 
ecology and  endocrinology  was  moved  from 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oennany  to  Colom- 
bia under  the  organization's  Retum-of- 
Talent  programme. 

A  special  session  of  the  ICM  Council  was 
held  in  Geneva  during  the  period  1-3  July 
1981  to  review  the  organization's  activities 
in  the  field  of  Transfer  of  Technology 
through  Specialized  Human  Resources.  At 
this  session  the  Council  recommended  Inter 
alia  that  ICM  should  strengthen  Its  coop- 
eration with  developing  countries  in  respect 
of  these  activities:  give  high  priority  to 
Retum-of-Talent  programming:  and  that 
the  organization  should  examine  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  these  activities  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  est>ecially  Africa  and 
Asia. 

ICM  was  Invited  to  participate  in  a  Minis- 
terial Conference  on  Human  Resources 
which  was  held  In  Monrovia.  Liberia,  from  5 
to  8  October  1981  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (E2CA). 
The  conference  expressed  concern  over  the 
gravity  of  the  brain-drain  from  Africa  and 
urged  that  ECA  member  states  esUblish 
contact  with  ICM  and  examine  the  possibili- 
ty for  cooperation  In  promoting  the  return 
of  more  qualified  African  personnel  to  their 
homelands.  Thus  far  three  African  coun- 
tries, l.e.  Cape  Verde,  Kenya  and  Somalia 
have  established  official  ties  with  ICM  for 
this  purpose. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  April  Seminar  men- 
tioned on  page  2,  a  workshop  was  staged  in 
Thailand  from  23  through  25  November  to 
study  specific  problems  of  refugee  women. 
The  needs  of  refugee  women  were  analyzed 
and  evaluated,  and  model  programmes  were 
designed.  Refugee  women  from  different 
ethnic  origins  participated  actively  in  the 
Workshop  and  came  forward  with  signifi- 
cant ideas  and  proposals  for  services. 

On  the  occasion  of  ICM's  30th  anniversa- 
ry, which  was  commemorated  on  1  Decem- 
ber 1981  during  the  regular  annual  session 
of  the  ICM  Council,  the  organization  re- 
ceived notable  recognition  from  numerous 
esteemed  personalities  for  its  humanitarian 
achievements  and  valuable  services  toward 
socio-economic  advancement  In  developing 
countries.  During  that  same  session,  the 
Council  approved  the  proposed  Programme 
and  Budget  for  1982  totalling  $133.2  million 
($7.4  million  for  Administration  and  $125.8 
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million  for  Operations).  The  1982  Pro- 
gramme  projects  the  processing  and  move- 
ment of  192,900  refugees  and  national  mi- 
grants. 

In  reviewing  1981,  certain  other  events  are 
notable: 

The  emigration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union  was  at  a  considerably  reduced  level. 
Arrivals  in  Vienna  totaUed  only  9,460  of 
whom  1,790  proceeded  to  Israel  and  the 
others  were  transferred  to  Italy  for  resettle- 
ment processing  to  other  countries.  This 
rate  contrasts  with  21,470  arrivals  in  1980, 
and  51.330  in  1979; 

Some  1,500  African  refugees  from  Botswa- 
na, Djibouti.  Egypt,  Ivory  Coast,  Kenya.  So- 
malia, Sudan,  Swaziland,  Zaire  and  Zambia 
were  processed  and  moved  to  resettlement 
countries  outside  Africa: 

4,300  asylum-seekers  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  were  processed  and 
either  resettled  In  third  countries  or  repatri- 
ated to  their  homelands: 

In  1981,  some  8,000  national  migrants  in 
Italy  and  Portugal,  and  refugees  in  Europe 
and  S.  E.  Asia,  attended  ICM  classes  given 
in  English,  French  and  German.  Video  fa- 
cilities were  introduced  in  ICM's  training 
programmes  at  Traiskirchen  (Austria)  and 
Latina  (Italy).  This  was  possible  thanks  to  a 
much-appreciated  donation  by  the  Norwe- 
gian Refugee  Council.  In  mid-December,  an 
agreement  was  concluded  between  ICM  and 
the  Italian  Ministry  of  Labour  to  provide 
language  training  in  German  for  Italian 
hotel  workers  wishing  to  seek  employment 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland; 

ICM  joined  with  UNHCR  and  ICVA  in 
creating  an  International  Refugee  Integra- 
tion Resource  Center:  and 

Owing  to  stringent  economy  measures 
ICM's  administrative  expenditures  in  1981 
were  limited  to  $7.4  million,  i.e.  near  zero 
growth  as  compared  to  1980  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  services.  Similarly,  oper- 
ational expenses  were  kept  to  a  minimum 
level  due  in  large  measure  to  favorable  ar- 
rangements with  the  international  airlines. 
ICM's  total  budget  for  1981  amounting  to 
$141.8  million  was  in  balance  at  the  year's 
end. 

Gdteva,  January  11, 1982.* 


FIREARMS  OWNERS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention,  and 
to  the  attention  of  my  honored  col- 
leagues, an  example  of  the  kind  of 
grassroots  support  S.  1030,  the  Fire- 
arms Owners  Protection  Act,  is  gain- 
ing nationwide.  I  joined  my  fellow  Ida- 
hoan.  Senator  McClure,  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  because  of  the  clear  ne- 
cessity of  focusing  enforcement  of 
Federal  firearms  law  not  on  dealers 
and  owners  who  have  no  intent  of 
breaking  any  law,  but  on  those  who 
use  firearms  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering or  conmiitting  crime.  Those 
who  use  firearms  for  lawful  purposes 
wrongfully  bear  the  blame  for  those 
who  use  firearms  for  criminal  acts. 
Our  law  must  emphasize  the  appre- 
hension, prosecution,  and  punishment 
of  those  involved  in  such  unlawful 
acts.  It  is  heartening  to  have  many  di- 
verse groups  such  as  the  Virginia  Soci- 
ety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 


lution recognize  the  need  for  this 
change  in  onphasis  and  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  their  resolution  on  the 
McClure-Volkmer  bill  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  Regarding  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act 

Whereas,  all  offenses  under  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  are  felonies;  and 

Whereas,  "dealer"  is  not  defined  under 
such  act:  and 

Whereas,  many  law-abiding  citizens  have 
been  maltreated  under  the  ambiguous  provi- 
sions of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Virginia  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  endorses 
the  efforts  to  enact  the  McClure-Volkmer 
bill  which  repeals  the  inequities  and  abuses 
of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act.* 


COAL  PIPELINE 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  two  of  our  Nation's 
leading  newspapers  have  editorialized 
in  favor  of  Federal  legislation  for 
interstate  coal  slurry  pipelines.  On 
January  27,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ran  an  editorial  entitled  "Dampening 
the  Coals."  On  December  27,  the  New 
York  Times  ran  an  editorial  entitled 
"Unclog  the  Coal  Pipeline." 

Both  of  these  editorials  stress  that 
interstate  coal  pipelines  will  provide 
much-needed  competition  for  our  rail- 
roads. The  rates  that  railroads  charge 
for  coal  haulage  have  been  effectively 
deregulated  by  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
of  1980.  Much  of  our  Nation's  coal  pro- 
duction is  captive  to  the  railroads- 
coal  producers  and  coal  users  have  no 
alternative  but  to  ship  their  coal  on 
the  railroads  at  the  haulage  rates  dic- 
tated by  the  railroads.  Unless  inter- 
state coal  pipelines  are  granted  Feder- 
al eminent  domain  authority,  the  rail- 
roads will  continue  to  block  coal  pipe- 
lines, all  of  which  must  cross  railroad 
property  at  some  point. 

Both  of  these  editorials  stress  that 
eminent  domain  for  interstate  coal 
pipelines  is  a  Federal  issue,  not  a  State 
issue.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
notes,  the  western  railroads,  interstate 
natural  gas  pipelines,  interstate  petro- 
leum pipelines,  and  interstate  electric 
transmission  lines  have  all  been  grant- 
ed Federal  eminent  domain  authority. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  grant  the 
ssune  authority  to  interstate  coal  pipe- 
lines. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  sums 
up  the  issue  nicely: 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  slurry  pipelines 
could  grab  all  the  coal  traffic.  They  are 
likely,  however,  to  cut  into  railroad  profits 
on  coal.  And  that  is  how  free  enterprise  is 
supposed  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  granting 
Federal  eminent  domain  authority  for 
interstate  coal  pipelines  is  proceeding 
in  the  House.  Seven  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  similar 


legislation  in  the  Senate.  I  invite  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  sponsor- 
ing S.  1844,  the  Coal  Distribution  and 
Utilization  Act  of  1981,  and  in  assuring 
that  this  important  legislation  is  en- 
acted at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  ask  that  both  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial  and  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  27, 
1982] 

Dahpsning  the  Coals 

Coal  mining  concerns  and  the  railroads 
are  locked  in  a  classic  feud  pitting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  competitive  free  market 
against  the  protection  afforded  by  govern- 
ment regulation.  The  issue  is  whether  pipe- 
lines should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
railways  for  the  expanding  coal  transport 
market.  The  Reagan  administration,  it's  sad 
to  say,  is  moving  along  the  wrong  track  in 
this  dispute. 

The  vast  bulk  of  U.S.  coal  is  moved  by  rail, 
at  no  little  expense.  For  instance,  railway 
charges  to  ship  a  load  of  coal  from  a  Wyo- 
ming mine  to  a  Texas  utility  are  now  alxjut 
four  times  the  price  of  the  coal  Itself.  Coal 
producers  complain  that  they  are  "captive 
customers"  to  the  railroads  and  would  like 
to  see  competition. 

One  idea,  which  dates  back  more  than  90 
years,  is  to  move  coal  by  pipeline.  Coal  can 
be  ground  and  mixed  with  a  liquid— water, 
oil,  methanol  or  even  liquefied  carbon  diox- 
ide from  the  coal  Itself— and  the  resulting 
slurry  can  be  pumped  through  underground 
pipelines  to  utilities,  industritil  users  and 
ships  for  export.  Besides  helping  to  develop 
our  coal  reserves,  slurry  pipelines  could  also 
provide  direct  and  indirect  savings  in  trans- 
portation costs,  according  to  a  1980  study 
commissioned  by  the  Energy  Department. 
"To  the  extent  that  the  threat  of  slurry 
pipeline  competition  acts  to  keep  rail  rates 
low,  then  savings  can  result  even  if  coal  is 
hauled  by  rail."  it  concludes. 

The  only  coal  pipeline  now  in  operation 
runs  from  Arizona  to  Nevada  and  carries  4.8 
million  tons  a  year  at  a  cost  estimated  at 
less  than  half  the  comparable  rail  shipment. 
There  are  tentative  plans  for  another  eight 
slurry  lines,  with  a  total  capacity  of  over  150 
million  tons  annually.  However,  work  on 
these  pipelines  Is  being  Impeded  by  two 
major  obstacles:  inability  to  gain  rights-of- 
way  across  the  country's  vast  web  of  railway 
lines  and  the  question  of  water  availability 
in  the  West. 

The  federal  government  granted  eminent 
domain  authority  to  the  railroads  in  the 
1860s  and  1870s  to  allow  them  to  traverse 
land  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
West.  The  railways  are  blocking  the  en- 
trance of  slurry  pipelines  into  the  coal 
transport  market  by  refusing  them  rights- 
of-way  across  railway  property.  Similar  rail- 
way recalcitrance  led  to  federal  rights-of- 
way  for  petroleum  pipelines  during  World 
War  II  and  eminent  domain  authority  has 
also  been  given  to  interstate  gas  pipelines 
and  electric  power  lines. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  asked  to 
support  legislation  in  Congress  last  year  to 
permit  coal  slurries  to  cross  railway  lines. 
But  Interior  Scretary  James  Watt  said  the 
administration  would  not  support  granting 
eminent  domain  authority  to  the  coal  pipe- 
lines because  it  would  violate  states'  rights. 
Mr.  Watt's  explanation  was,  in  a  word,  falla- 
cious. 
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All  but  one  of  the  planned  slurry  pipelines 
would  cut  across  state  lines  and  therefore 
come  under  direct  federal  jurisdiction  as 
interstate  commerce.  Besides,  the  only 
reason  the  coal  producers  are  in  this  fix  is 
the  federal  privileges  granted  to  the  rail- 
roads in  the  first  place.  The  responsibility 
for  granting  rights-of-way  to  these  slurry 
lines  rests  solely  and  squarely  with  the  fed- 
eral government,  not  in  the  state  capitals. 

A  states'  rights  issue  does  arise,  however, 
over  the  question  of  water  availability.  Here 
the  legislation  would  limit  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's authority  and  would  in  effect 
give  the  governors  veto  power  over  coal 
lines  based  on  water  scarcity.  This  doesn't 
seem  to  bother  the  coal  producers  much. 
They  figure  they  can  probably  find  other 
liquids  such  as  oil  to  convey  the  coal 
through  the  pipelines. 

What  really  seems  to  be  on  the  adminis- 
tration's mind  is  the  worry  that  support  of 
eminent  domain  for  cosJ  pipelines  would  be 
perceived  in  the  West  as  federal  infringe- 
ment in  the  sensitive  area  of  water  rights, 
even  though  this  Is  not  truly  the  case.  So 
the  administration  drew  back  from  the  issue 
by  making  this  false  plea  for  states'  rights. 
In  the  meantime  coal  producers  must  cope 
with  transportation  bottlenecks,  and  the 
railways  are  asking  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  lift  price  regulations 
on  coal  exports.  This  too  has  the  coal  mine 
companies  up  in  arms. 

Congress  will  soon  have  a  chance  to  re- 
dress the  balance.  The  House  Public  Works 
Committee  soon  will  take  up  the  pipeline 
issue.  (The  House  Interior  Committee  has 
already  approved  the  eminent  domain  legis- 
lation.) We  hope  that  Congress  shows  more 
concern  than  the  administration  for  intro- 
ducing competition  in  the  coal  transport 
market  and  thus,  it's  hoped,  encourages  fur- 
ther development  of  our  vast  coal  reserves. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  27, 1981] 
Unclog  the  Coal  Pipeline 

The  standard  way  to  move  coal  from  mine 
mouth  to  power  plant  is  by  rail  and  barge. 
But  it's  not  the  only  way.  Pulverized  and 
mixed  with  water,  coal  "slurry"  can  be  effi- 
ciently moved  by  pipe,  for  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles. 

Why,  then,  is  there  only  one  coal  slurry 
pipeline  in  operation?  Because  the  railroads 
have  blocked  other  pipe  construction  by  re- 
fusing to  provide  rights-of-way  across  their 
tracks.  Eminent  domain  legislation,  now 
pending  in  Congress,  would  break  the  rail 
monopoly  and  help  hold  down  the  cost  of 
generating  electricity. 

Coal  is  a  key  to  America's  self-sufficiency 
in  energy.  It  is  abundant,  cheap  to  mine 
and,  when  burned  with  care,  relatively 
benign  to  the  environment.  Railroads,  sup- 
plemented by  river  barges,  could  probably 
meet  any  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal 
transport.  But  without  effective  competi- 
tion, the  high  cost  of  moving  coal  by  train 
over  long  distances  is  bound  to  retard  the 
coal  revolution.  That's  where  slurry  fits  in. 

Three  planned  pipelines  would  move  low- 
sulfur  coal  from  the  northern  plains  to 
sourthem  cities  now  dependent  on  natural 
gas.  One  would  feed  Appalachian  coal  to 
power  plants  in  Florida.  And  three  others 
would  serve  the  expprt  trade,  bringing  fuel 
to  the  ports  of  Norfolk,  Los  Angeles  and 
Portland. 

The  opposition  in  the  plains  states  comes 
from  farmers  and  ranchers,  who  fear  com- 
petition for  scarce  but  low-priced  water. 
Their  complaints  have  impressed  the 
Reagan  Administration,  which  opposes  the 


pending  Federal  law  on  the  pretext  that 
interstate  energy  commerce  should  be  left 
to  the  states.  But  the  slurry  companies  are 
confident  that  entrenched  water  interests 
can  be  bought  off.  The  more  serious  opposi- 
tion comes  from  railroads. 

Until  last  year  the  railroads  had  a  good 
case.  Unsympathetic  regulators  prevented 
them  from  making  a  profit  on  most  freight; 
their  virtual  monopoly  in  the  coal  traffic 
was  often  the  only  thing  that  kept  them 
from  bankruptcy.  But  regulatory  reform 
has  now  given  the  railroads  the  rate  flexibil- 
ity they  need  to  survive.  There  is  every 
reason  to  let  pipelines  begin  to  compete. 

The  bills  submitted  to  the  House  and 
Senate  would  still  require  pipeline  develop- 
ers to  make  their  peace  with  individual 
states  on  water  and  environmental  issues. 
But  they  would  pre-empt  for  the  Federal 
Government  the  authority  to  require  the 
railroads  to  sell  their  rights-of-way  for 
slurry  operations. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  slurry  pipelines 
could  grab  ail  the  coal  traffic.  They  are 
likely,  however,  to  cut  into  railroad  profits 
on  coal.  And  that  is  how  free  enterprise  is 
supposed  to  work.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  Senate  employ- 
ees who  propose  to  participate  in  a 
program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Ms. 
E.  Diane  Lifsey  and  Ms.  Patricia  J. 
Buckheit  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Glenn,  Mr.  Tom  Palmerlee  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Wallop,  and  Mr. 
James  H.  Dykstra  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Cohen,  to  participate  In  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  education  orga- 
nization, Tamkang  University  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  January  3  to  11, 
1982. 

The  Committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Lifsey,  Ms.  Buck- 
heit, and  Messrs.  Palmerlee  and  Dyk- 
stra in  the  program  In  Taiwan,  at  the 
expense  of  Tamkang  University,  to  dis- 
cuss Taiwanese  culture  and  institu- 
tions. Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Craig  Lovitt  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Dixon,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  dIGenova  of  the 
staff  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  Ms.  Victoria 
Toensing  of  the  staff  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  sponsored  by  a  for- 
eign educational  organization, 
Tunghai  University  in  Talchung, 
Taiwan,  in  early  January  1982. 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Messrs.  Lovitt  and  dI- 
Genova and  Ms.  Toensing  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Ttuighai  University,  to  discuss  Taiwan- 
ese culture  and  institutions,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Elthics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
that  will  permit  Senator  Grasslet  to 
participate  in  a  program  on  economic 
and  cultural  issues  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  National  Association  of  Indus- 
try and  Commerce  in  Taiwan  In  late 
December  1981. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived a  request  for  a  determination 
that  will  permit  Senator  Murkowski 
to  participate  in  a  program  on  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  sponsored  by  the 
Solar  Energy  Society  of  the  Republic 
of  China  in  Taiwan  from  January  18 
to  23.  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
their  participation  in  these  programs, 
at  the  expense  of  the  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations, is  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  from  Senators 
Chafee  and  Dantorth  for  a  determi- 
nation under  rule  35  which  would 
permit  them  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  the  Japan  Insti- 
tute for  Social  and  Economic  Affairs. 
In  Tokyo,  Japan,  from  January  7  to  14, 
1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senators  Chafee  and 
Danforth  in  the  program  in  Tokyo,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Japan  institute  for 
Social  and  Economic  Affairs,  to  discuss 
economic  and  social  issues  affecting 
United  States-Japanese  relations,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Don  Massey.  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
a  foreign  educational  organization. 
Tamkang  University  School  of  Ameri- 
can Studies  In  Taipal,  Taiwan,  from 
January  3  to  11,  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Massey  in  the 
program  In  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  and  interna- 
tional relations,  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
imder  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Casimlr  Yost,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Mathias.  to  participate  in  atn  interna- 
tional visitors  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  sponsored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  FYance.  from  January  7  to 
17,  1982,  in  France. 
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The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Yost  in  the  pro- 
gram in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Government,  to  discuss  foreign 
and  defense  policy  issues,  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Herman  Plrchner  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Jepsen,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  or- 
ganization, Tamkang  University  in 
Taiwan  from  January  3  to  11,  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Pirchner  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Tamkang  University,  to  discuss 
Taiwanese  culture  and  institutions,  is 
in  the  Interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Dr. 
Christopher  Chamberlin  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Tsongas  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Timghai  Universi- 
ty in  Taichung,  Taiwan,  from  January 
5  through  12,  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Dr.  Chamberlin  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  Taiwan- 
ese culture  and  institutions,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Ms. 
Margo  Carlisle  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
McClttrz,  and  Mr.  Joel  S.  Lisker,  chief 
counsel  and  staff  director  of  Senator 
Denton's  Judiciary  Subcommitt^  on 
Security  and  Terrorism,  to  particii^ate 
in  a  program  sponsored  by  a  foreign 
educational  organization,  the  F\mda- 
cion  Argentina  2000,  and  a  domestic 
nonprofit  educational  foundation,  the 
Institute  of  American  Relations,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  from  December  1  to  4, 
1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Carlisle  and  Mr. 
liisker  in  the  program  in  Argentina,  at 
the  expense  of  P^mdacion  Argentina 
2000  and  the  Institute  of  American 
Relations,  to  discuss  recent  events  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
and  the  security  problems  of  the 
southern  Atlantic,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Robert  Atchison,  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Mattingly,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Tamkang  Univer- 
sity in  the  Republic  of  China,  in  early 
January  1982. 

The  committee  has  determination 
that  participation  by  Mr.  Atchison  in 
the  program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense 


of  Tamkang  University,  to  discuss  Tai- 
wanese culture  and  institutions,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Select  Conunittee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Ryan  Conroy,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Cranston,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  or- 
ganization, Tunghai  University  in  Tai- 
chung, Taiwan,  from  January  5  to  13, 
1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Conroy  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  Taiwan- 
ese culture  and  institutions,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 

I  

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  64 
years  ago  the  strong  and  courageous 
people  of  the  Ukraine  reclaimed  the 
independence  which  had  been  wrested 
from  them  nearly  300  years  earlier.  It 
was  little  more  than  5  years  ago  that 
10  Ukrainians,  in  the  face  of  harass- 
ment and  repression  in  their  native 
land,  issued  the  declaration  of  imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
better  known  as  the  Ukrainian  Helsin- 
ki group.  It  is  fitting  that  today,  as  we 
honor  the  declaration  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence in  1918,  we  should  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Ukraine  who  are  carrying  for- 
ward, at  great  personal  sacrifice,  the 
quest  for  human  liberty.  The  coura- 
geous spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  is 
as  strong  today  as  in  1918,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  centuries  of  Ukrainian 
history. 

Since  the  historic  date  in  1918  when 
the  Ukrainians  declared  their  inde- 
pendence day,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished worldwide  to  insure  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rights.  Sadly, 
however,  we  are  struck  today  with  a 
deep  sense  of  concern  as  our  hearts 
and  minds  turn  to  those  in  the 
Ukraine  who  continue  to  endure  with- 
out freedom. 

In  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  human 
rights  we  find  leadership  and  inspira- 
tion in  those  who,  at  great  personal 
cost,  have  lived  courageously  by  the 
principles  which  they  espouse— Valen- 
tin Moroz,  Petro  Vins,  Lev  Lukya- 
nenko,  Mykola  and  Raisa  Rudenko. 
Their  names  are  well  known  to  us. 
Countless  others  whose  names  we  do 
not  always  know  have  joined  them  in 
openly  protesting  cultural  oppression, 
religious  persecution,  and  economic 
exploitation,  and  like  them  many  have 
gone  to  prison  for  daring  to  express 
their  most  deeply  held  convictions. 
Their  extraordinary  efforts  have  the 
support  of  our  own  great  and  free 
nation  of  countless  dedicated  Ukraini- 
an Americans,  and  indeed  of  all  Ameri- 


cans who  cherish  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  this  heroic  de- 
votion to  freedom,  we  are  also  aware 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  descent  who  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  America.  The  Ukrainian  im- 
migrant distinguished  himself  not 
only  by  his  hard  work  and  intelligence 
but  also  by  his  constructive  citizenship 
and  sense  of  justice.  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
cans have  contributed  to  the  economic 
and  cultural  development  of  America 
through  their  participation  in  the 
arts,  science,  politics,  business,  and 
other  endeavors. 

We  in  Maryland  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  a  large  and  active  Ukrainian- 
American  community.  Ukrainians  in 
Maryland  through  their  stable  family 
life,  their  sense  of  community  respon- 
sibility and  their  social  and  religious 
activities  have  greatly  enriched  the 
life  of  our  State. 

As  we  salute  the  achievements  of  the 
Ukrainiaj  people  in  their  anniversary 
year,  we  also  renew  our  commitment 
to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  those  who 
suffer  deprivation  under  a  government 
which  continues  to  deny  basic  human 
rights.* 
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SPEECH  BY  JAMES  D.  ROBINSON 
III,  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  AMERI- 
CAN EXPRESS,  ON  U.S.  TRADE 
IN  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  21,  1982,  Mr.  James  D.  Robin- 
son III.  the  chairman  of  American  Ex- 
press, gave  a  speech  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  the  problems  facing  the 
U.S.  services  Industry.  Mr.  Robinson's 
speech  emphasizes  the  need  to 
reexamine  all  Economic  indicators  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  service  industries 
now  employ  more  than  70  percent  of 
all  Americans  and  contribute  two- 
thirds  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Additionally,  Mr.  Robinson's  speech 
correctly  points  to  the  need  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  service  indus- 
tries in  our  trade  policy  in  light  of  the 
fact  that,  in  1981,  the  service  industry 
was  responsible  for  the  first  overall 
surplus  in  our  balance  of  payments 
since  1976. 

To  insure  the  continued  health  of 
U.S.  service  industries,  Mr.  Robinson 
advocates  a  four-point  action  plan 
which  calls  for:  First,  an  increase  in 
the  visibility  of  the  issue  of  trade  in 
services;  second,  efforts  to  insure  that 
U.S.  laws  and  economic  and  monetary 
policy  take  full  account  of  the  service 
sector's  importance  in  the  American 
economy;  third,  reform  of  our  interna- 
tional trade  legislation  to  deal  with 
service  problems;  and  fourth,  the  ne- 
gotiation of  an  international  agree- 
ment on  trade  in  services. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade.  I 


intend  to  promote  Mr.  Robinson's 
four-point  plan  and  make  trade  in 
services  one  of  my  priorities  during 
the  remainder  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  will  also  encourage  the  admin- 
istration, through  the  introduction  of 
legislation  and  other  means,  to  make 
trade  in  services  a  focal  point  of  U.S. 
trade  policy.  Mr.  Robinson's  speech  is 
an  effective  statement  of  the  impor- 
tance of  focusing  on  the  problems 
faced  by  the  U.S.  services  industry. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  to  National  Press  Club 

I'm  honored  to  be  at  this  most  notable 
Washington  forum,  and  pleased  to  be  here 
at  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year.  It's  a  good 
time  for  reflecting  on  the  past— and  looking 
toward  the  future. 

I  can't  think  of  a  better  time  to  talk  about 
a  fundamental  and  profound  change  that 
has  taken  place  In  the  dynamics  of  our  econ- 
omy: the  shift  from  a  manufacturing  econo- 
my to  one  dominated  by  services. 

Today,  I  want  to  examine  the  implications 
of  this  shift  on  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional economic,  monetary  and  trade  poli- 
cies. And  I  also  want  to  stress  the  necessity 
of  broadening  our  vision  to  reflect  this  unal- 
terable change  in  our  economic  life. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  fall  to  take  account 
of  today's  realities,  we  may  find  ourselves 
behaving  like  generals  preparing  for  yester- 
day's war.  We  are  in  danger  of  addressing— 
inadequately— economic  problems  of  the 
1980s  with  assumptions  and  perceptions  of 
decades  past. 

Let  me  be  more  specific. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen  a  new 
slogan  rise  to  importance:  Relndustriallzlng 
America.  Two  Presidents  as  different  as 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan  have  em- 
braced the  idea— as  a  way  to  provide  more 
jobs,  to  cure  productivity  problems  and  to 
make  Anjciica  more  competitive  in  world 
markets. 

Of  course  they  are  right.  We  do  need  more 
modem  plants,  better  technology,  more  pro- 
ductive factories.  Reindustrialization  Is  nec- 
essary—urgently necessary.  But  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  alone. 

Why?  Because  in  recent  years  our  Ameri- 
can economy,  for  the  second  time  in  two 
centuries,  has  been  transformed. 

The  nineteenth  century,  as  you  know, 
brought  our  first  great  transformation: 
from  an  economy  dominated  by  agriculture 
to  one  dominated  by  industry— by  manufac- 
turing and  mining. 

Now  the  mid-twentieth  century  has 
brought  another  transformation— from  an 
economy  driven  by  manufacturing,  mining 
and  farming  to  one  in  which  services  are 
centrally  Important. 

What's  included  in  that  catch-all  term, 
"services"?  A  great  deal: 

Your  local  bank  or  thrift  institution,  your 
insurance  agent,  stockbroker,  lawyer  and 
doctor,  for  example. 

Hotels,  restaurants,  airlines  and  railroads 
are  services. 

The  exploding  information  industry— data 
processing,  software  development,  news 
gathering,  publishing  and  broadcasting  are 
services. 

Advertising,  real  estate,  engineering,  re- 
tailing, education— all  these  belong  to  the 
service  sector.  So  does  government. 

To  sense  the  magnitude  of  this  change, 
you  need  only  glance  at  the  first  chart  we 


have  left  at  your  places.  It's  the  pie  chart 
with  the  heading  "Composition  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product."  Let  me  Invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  dramatic  story  it  Illustrates. 

In  1979— the  latest  year  for  which  we  have 
full  Information— manufacturing  represent- 
ed 23  percent  of  our  GNP. 

The  farming  slice  was  3.2  percent:  mining, 
2.9  percent. 

Services,  however,  constituted  6fl  per- 
cent—two thirds— of  our  economic  pie. 

More  than  seven  out  of  every  10  American 
workers  are  employed  In  services.  In  this 
city  where  majorities  really  count,  that  fact 
bears  repeating.  More  than  seven  out  of  10 
American  workers  have  jobs  in  services. 

And  services  are  not  just  important  in  our 
domestic  economy.  The  second  chart  at 
your  places— "The  Growing  Importance  of 
the  U.S.  Export  Sector"- shows  how  crucial 
exports  have  become,  in  recent  years,  to  our 
prosperity.  Over  the  past  20  years  they  have 
doubled  as  a  percentage  of  GNP. 

Chart  Three— "U.S.  Balance  of  Payments 
Trade  In  Goods  and  Services"— shows  the 
growing  contribution  of  the  service  sector  to 
our  international  balance  of  payments.  Over 
the  past  10  years,  our  balance  of  payments 
In  services  has  been  growing  steadily— while 
the  balance  for  goods  has  been  declining. 
And  our  trade  in  services  was  responsible 
for  the  first  overall  surplus  since  1976. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  without  that  sur- 
plus interest  rates— and  inflation— might 
well  be  even  higher. 

So  services  are  a  growing  force  in  world 
trade.  In  fact,  they  now  account  for  20  per- 
cent of  all  world  trade.  And  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
services:  last  year,  for  example,  from  adver- 
tising to  Insurance  to  health  care,  our  ex- 
ports amounted  to  at  least  $60  billion. 

Now,  with  that  general  perspective,  may  I 
ask  you  to  put  the  charts  aside,  and  I  will 
focus  on  the  implications  of  this  growth  in 
services. 

In  fact.  It  is  a  sign  of  America's  economic 
vitality  and  creativity. 

Are  service  workers  productive?  Yes.  Be- 
tween 1967  and  1979,  for  example,  produc- 
tivity in  goods  Increased  by  10  percent.  Pro- 
ductivity in  services,  however,  increased  by 
20  percent.  This  was  especially  true  in  infor- 
mation-related businesses  because  of  the 
revolution  in  computers  and  telecommuni- 
cations. 

In  spite  of  this  Increase  in  woi^er  produc- 
tivity, the  service  industry  has  been  a  strong 
source  of  new  jobs.  Job  growth  In  the  serv- 
ice sector,  in  fact,  Is  growing  twice  as  fast  as 
employment  in  manufacturing. 

When  it  comes  to  job  creation,  by  the  way, 
It's  interesting  to  consider  facts  like  these: 
restaurants  and  hotels  are  especially  impor- 
tant sources  of  jobs  for  minorities  and 
women.  For  both,  employment  in  tourism  Is 
high  compared  to  other  industries,  particu- 
larly in  our  large  cities. 

Service  workers  are  skilled.  Increasingly 
so.  The  technological  revolution  requires  le- 
gions of  highly  educated,  trained  and  so- 
phisticated employees. 

The  evidence  suggest,  moreover,  that  serv- 
ice industries  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
our  economy.  Consumer  spending  for  serv- 
ices, for  example,  appears  to  be  less  vulnera- 
ble to  recession  than  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  During  the  recession  of  1974-75, 
consumer  spending  for  durable  goods 
dropped  by  nearly  eight  percent.  But  per- 
sonal spending  for  services  grew  by  more 
than  two  percent. 

All  of  this  is  good  news  for  our  economic 
policymakers.  It  suggests  that  the  service 


sector,  while  it  deals  with  invisibles  and  in- 
tangibles, does  not  deal  in  inconsequentlals. 
In  fact— and  this  Is  the  Icing  on  the  cake- 
services  increase  the  productivity  of  manu- 
facturing industries.  They  make  Industrial 
production  and  international  trade  more  ef- 
fective. Banks,  brokers,  insurance  carri- 
ers .  .  .  employment,  travel,  and  advertising 
agencies  ...  all  these  and  other  services 
promote  the  flow  of  goods. 

A  generation  ago.  the  dominant  symbol  of 
economic  America  was  the  smokestack. 
Today  another  symbol  has  earned  a  place 
beside  the  smokestack:  the  humming  com- 
puter. Both  are  essential.  Both  work  togeth- 
er. Each  needs  the  other. 

All  this  vitality,  growth  and  dynamism 
suggest  to  me— and  I  hope  you— that  the 
growth  of  services  is  a  positive  trend. 

But  we  are  not  acting  at  present  as  if  we 
fully  understand  what  services  can  mean  to 
our  domestic  economy  and  our  international 
trade.  We  have  not  fully  grasped  the  impli- 
cations of  this  profound  shift  on  the  way  we 
measure,  record,  evaluate  and  manage  our 
economic  health. 

In  fact,  we  often  behave  as  if  the  service 
sector  doesn't  exist;  It's  as  if  we  look  at  our 
economy  with  only  one  eye— the  industrial 
eye— when  we  should  be  using  two.  We  need 
to  open  the  services  eye,  so  t^t  we  can  see 
our  economy  in  its  entirety. 

Test  your  own  thinking  to  guage  what  I 
mean. 

When  you  think  of  unemployment,  do  you 
think— first— of  factory  unemployment? 

When  you  think  of  tax  depreciation  and 
other  incentives  for  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  do  you  think— first — of  industri- 
al plant  and  equipment? 

When  job  training  and  vocational  educa- 
tion are  mentioned,  do  you  think— first— of 
training  for  assembly-line  jobs? 

If  so.  you're  not  alone.  Many  of  our  law- 
makers and  policymakers  have  been  think- 
ing the  same  way.  And  so  our  tax  laws,  our 
emplo}anent  and  training  programs,  our  eco- 
nomic policies,  our  plans  to  improve  produc- 
tivity simply  don't  take  adequate  account  of 
the  service  Industries,  of  their  Importance— 
and  their  rich  potential— and  of  their 
unique  characteristics,  especially  as  they 
relate  to  job  creation. 

In  my  judgment,  it's  timely  and  Impera- 
tive that  we  review  our  whole  range  of  do- 
mestic economic  policy— with  an  eye  to  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  and  the  promise  of 
the  service  Industries. 

The  point  is  this:  If  we  persist  in  viewing 
our  economy  through  that  single  industrial 
eye,  we  will  find  ourselves  mispercelvlng 
economic  reality. 

Two  Sundays  ago.  for  example,  Norman 
Robertson,  chief  economist  of  the  Mellon 
National  Bank,  said  It  was  misleading  to 
base  predictions  of  the  current  recession  on 
manufacturing  data  alone. 

In  an  article  which  pointed  out  that  ". . . 
Car  sales,  housing  construction  and  overall 
industrial  production  are  all  depressed,"  Mr. 
Robertson  was  quoted  as  sayiiig,  "the  serv- 
ice Industry,  which  has  grown  over  the 
years  to  account  for  72  percent  of  nonfarm 
employment,  is  less  sensitive  to  high  Inter- 
est rates  and  remains  strong." 

"Service."  he  went  on  "Is  not  adequately 
expressed  In  the  monthly  parade  of  data 
. . ."  Too  heavy  a  reliance  on  Inventories  as 
an  economic  indicator  may  distort  economic 
policy  and  business  calculations. 

On  this  subject  of  indicators,  let  me  raise 
another  Issue.  Outmoded  or  inappropriate 
Indicators  may  contribute  to  bad  policy. 
This  is  true  in  the  service  sector.  It  is  also 
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true  for  monetary  policy.  The  basis  for  exe- 
cuting monetary  policy  these  days— the  reli- 
ance on  Ml  as  the  key  Indicator  of  the 
money  supply— Is  outmoded,  in  my  view. 
This  may,  in  part,  explain  our  volatile  and 
excessively  high  interest  rates.  The  conse- 
quence is  an  inordinate  crippling  of  the 
manufacturing  and  housing  sectors.  In 
many  respects,  it  appears  that  assumptions 
about  the  economy  and  monetary  policy  are 
based  on  an  industrial  economy  rather  than 
a  service-dominated  economy. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  concern  about  monetary  indicators.  In 
remarks  delivered  on  December  28th,  Tony 
Solomon,  President  of  the  New  York  Fed, 
pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  present 
money  supply  measures  and  advocated  re- 
definition. I  advocate  a  total  review  not  only 
of  money  supply  measures  but  of  all  our 
economic  indicators  to  reflect  the  economy 
as  it  is,  not  as  it  was. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  implications  of 
services  in  world  trade. 

In  the  past,  our  foreign  trade  policy  has 
been  targeted  on  one  goal:  to  promote  the 
export  of  our  manufactured  goods  and  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers invading  vulnerable  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  need  to  broaden  our 
trade  objectives.  We  need  to  focus  on  bar- 
riers that  confront  our  exports  of  services, 
as  well. 

The  potential  for  growth  in  U.S.  services 
exports  is  tremendous— as  long  as  foreign 
markets  remain  open.  But  barriers— both 
visible  and  invisible— to  trade  in  services  are 
in  place  and  are  growing.  As  the  world  econ- 
omy undergoes  serious  strains,  these  bar- 
riers will  multiply. 

What  are  these  barriers?  They  are  so  nu- 
merous and  varied  that  they  almost  defy 
classification.  But  it  is  interesting  to  men- 
tion Just  a  few  of  them: 

The  U.S.  shipping  Industry  encounters 
discriminatory  regulations  when  seeking  the 
right  to  transport  foreign  cargoes.  This  has 
been  extremely  costly  to  U.S.  flag  carriers. 

U.S.  airlines  must  compete  with  subsidized 
foreign  carriers.  They  also  have  to  contend 
with  exorbitant  landing  fees,  less  favorable 
ground  handling  treatment,  discriminatory 
restrictions  on  airport  use  and  even  denial 
of  access  to  airline  reservation  systems. 

In  many  countries,  administrative  delays 
make  operating  licenses  difficult  If  not  im- 
possible to  obtain.  Norway  has  not  licensed 
a  foreign  insurance  firm  in  the  past  four 
decades. 

Several  countries  impose  discriminatory 
taxes  on  the  importation  of  U.S.  fUms, 
other  countries  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  foreign  banks  or  subject  them  to  prohibi- 
tive currency  and  operational  restrictions. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Another  potentially  threatening  and  dis- 
ruptive barrier  is  restrictions  on  what  we 
call  transborder  data  flows— that  is,  the  flow 
of  information  across  national  borders. 

By  linking  computers  to  our  telecommuni- 
cations networks,  we  have  gained  the  ability 
to  transmit  heavy  volumes  of  Information 
quickly  and  cheaply  by  satellite  or  micro- 
wave relay.  Such  rapid  data  transfers  across 
national  boundaries  and  across  oceans  have 
become  commonplace— and  vital  to  business- 
es, domestic  and  foreign. 

But  now,  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  efforts 
are  underway  to  impede  the  free  flow  of 
such  flashes  of  information. 

Prance,  for  example,  has  under  discussion 
a  proposal  to  set  a  value  and  imipose  a  duty 
on  imported  computer  software. 


Canada's  new  Bank  Act  mandates  data  be 
maintained  and  processed  in  Canada,  and: 

The  Japanese  refused  an  American  data- 
processing  company,  access  to  leased  lines 
necessary  for  its  business. 

Such  barriers  are  a  problem  now;  they 
could  become  a  crisis  in  the  future.  Por  ex- 
ample, there  are  countries  which  are  begin- 
ning to  regard  information  as  "national 
property",  and  are  moving  to  restrict  the 
dissemination  of  their  "national  property". 
Obviously,  this  could  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  freedom  of  the  press. 

So  a  large  part  of  my  purpose  in  Washing- 
ton today  is  to  sound  a  loud  and  determined 
alert  to:  (1)  The  importance  of  services  in 
the  national  economy;  (2)  The  importance 
of  services  to  our  international  trade;  and 
(3)  The  significance  of  services  to  our  na- 
tional economic  {ind  monetary  policy,  and 
the  opportunities  they  represent. 

What,  exactly,  should  we  be  doing? 

Our  first  necessity,  in  my  Judgment,  is  to 
raise  the  issues  of  services— and  trade  in 
services— to  higher  public  visibility.  That's 
why  I'm  here! 

So  I  invite  your  help  in  telling  the  public 
what's  happening  and  what's  at  stake  in 
this  emerging  issue.  I  recognize  these  per- 
ceptions aren't  going  to  change  overnight. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  initiatives  under 
way.  One  la  from  the  service  sector  itself, 
which  is  beginning  to  recognize  its  many 
common  Interests. 

Indeed,  last  week,  a  group  called  the  Coa- 
lition of  Service  Industries,  which  includes 
American  Express,  announced  its  formation 
and  its  plans  to  sound  the  trumpet  on  serv- 
ice issues.  One  of  the  coalition's  key  sup- 
porters is  former  trade  representative  Bob 
Strauss— who  is  not  known  for  being  shy 
and  retiring. 

Second,  we  need  to  ensure  that  our  laws 
take  full  account  of  the  service  sector's  im- 
portance in  our  economy. 

To  this  end,  I  would  commend  to  your 
study  a  piece  of  pending  legislation,  the 
Service  Industries  Development  Act.  It  is 
sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Pres- 
sler  and  Inouye  and  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Pete  Stark.  This  legislation  aims 
at  increasing  the  government's  commitment 
to  the  service  sector  and  Improves  the  statis- 
tics we  so  vitally  need  to  effectively  develop 
and  execute  policy. 

Third,  we  need  to  reform  our  internation- 
al trade  legislation  to  deal  with  service  prob- 
lems. Existing  U.S.  trade  legislation  is  in- 
complete. Our  trade  officials,  at  present, 
lack  sufficient  authority  to  confront  dis- 
crimination against  our  service  industries 
abroad.  Important  legislation  will  soon  be 
introduced  by  Senators  Chafee  and  Roth, 
which  will  give  services  appropriate  parity 
with  manufactured  goods  In  U.S.  trade  l^w. 
I  strongly  commend  this  legislation  to  your 
attention. 

Fourth  and  finally,  we  need  to  spotlight 
services  in  U.S.  trade  policy,  and  to  pursue 
serious  negotiations  aimed  at  free  and  fair 
trade  in  services. 

On  this  point,  I  am  more  optimistic  than 
ever  before.  President  Reagan's  Special 
Trade  Representative,  Bill  Brock,  is  press- 
ing this  issue  actively  in  both  national  and 
international  forums. 

The  Administration,  moreover,  has 
pledged  to  give  high  priority  to  service  trade 
issues. 

An  important  forum  for  negotiations  are 
the  bilateral  and  multilaterEd  arenas— and 
the  Administration  is  preparing  the  ground 
for  future  bitemational  negotiations.  One 
crucial  event  in  this  connection  will  be  the 


gathering  of  trade  ministers  this  fall  in 
Geneva.  Under  the  auspices  of  "GATT",  it 
will  be  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  decade  that 
officials  at  the  ministerial  level  have  sat 
down  together  to  focus  on  key  issues  in 
world  trade.  In  our  view,  service  issues  must 
be  on  their  agenda.  We  need  to  insist  that 
barriers  to  trade  in  services  get  the  same  at- 
tention that  has  been  given  in  the  ptist  to 
barriers  against  trade  in  goods. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  today  the  United 
States  stands  at  the  leading  edge  of  the 
world's  great  technological  and  economic 
revolution.  We  have  the  world's  most  dy- 
namic, productive  and  competitive  service 
sector.  Can  we  maintain  this  fortunate  posi- 
tion? That  is  what  is  at  stake.  If  we  hope  to, 
we  must  first  understand  that  while  manu- 
facturing, mining  and  farming  remain 
deeply  important  to  our  economic  founda- 
tion, increasingly,  we  live  in  the  house  of 
services. 

My  friends,  let's  keep  both  our  eyes  open 
so  that  we  see  our  economy  as  it  really  is— 
and  act  accordingly.  In  closing,  I  want  to  say 
what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  for  me  to  ad- 
dress this  audience— you  who  are  so  vital  a 
part  of  our  service  sector. 

Thank  you.* 
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THE  MUSIC  EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  music,  in  one  form  or  another.  Is 
very  much  a  part  of  each  of  us.  Por 
some  who  have  mastered  the  ability  to 
write  music,  or  the  art  of  playing  an 
instrument,  or  the  joy  of  singing  a 
song,  it  represents  the  flourishing  of  a 
talent  which  can  bring  out  the  best  in 
ourselves  and  our  fellowmen.  For 
others,  who  jjrefer  to  listen  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  talented  musicians, 
it  represents  uplift,  enjoyment,  and 
fulfillment. 

We  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
products  of  our  environment,  and  our 
beliefs  and  our  values,  all  of  which  are 
influenced  by  our  music.  Our  .ances- 
tors were  encouraged  by  ballads  and 
songs  which  have  been  handed  down 
for  generations.  In  times  of  hardship, 
music  can  lend  strength.  In  times  of 
challenge,  it  can  lend  inspiration. 
Music  can  calm  the  soul;  it  can  instill  a 
sense  of  purpose  or  incite  action  for  a 
cause.  A  masterpiece  is  timeless  and 
provides  a  common  thread  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  and  from  society 
to  society. 

I  am  indebted  to  those  who  have 
helped  to  make  music  so  much  a  part 
of  our  lives.  Especially  am  I  indebted 
to  those  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  teaching  music  to  our  chil- 
dren and  to  our  peers.  With  such  ef- 
forts, music  in  our  schools  has  enabled 
virtually  every  person  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  talent  in  this 
area,  or  at  the  very  least,  appreciate, 
and  be  enriched  by  the  music  of 
others.  Such  has  been  the  role  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference, 
which  has  grown  from  a  humble  be- 
ginning of  69  founders  in  1907  to  a 
membership  of  60,000  in  1981. 1  am  im- 
pressed with  the  wide  scope  of  their 


influence  for  excellence  in  music.  I 
offer  my  congratulations  and  grati- 
tude to  this  group  for  their  attain- 
ments which  have  produced  added  di- 
mension to  individual  and  group  per- 
formance, knowledge  and  aesthetic 
fulfillment. 

The  Music  Supervisors  National 
Conference  was  founded  on  April  12, 
1907  in  Keokuk,  Iowa  as  a  means  of 
getting  school  music  teachers  together 
to  discuss  common  problems  and 
search  for  workable  solutions.  Philip 
C.  Hayden— a  music  supervisor  in 
Keokuk— had  devised  a  unique  method 
for  teaching  rhythm  to  gradeschool 
children,  and  he  wanted  to  invite  a  few 
friends  to  see  his  method  in  action  and 
to  offer  some  constructive  criticism  for 
improving  it.  Over  a  hundred  music 
teachers  responded  to  his  call  and 
went  to  Keokuk,  April  10-12,  1907. 
Sixty-nine  of  them  thought  the  get  to- 
gether sufficiently  worthwhile  to 
merit  a  permanent  organization  for 
future  meetings. 

From  those  humble  beginnings  in  a 
small  Midwestern  town  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  Music  Educators  Na- 
tional Conference  has  grown  to  its 
present  size  of  nearly  60,000  members. 
The  name  was  changed  in  1934,  re- 
flecting the  wider  interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  membership.  The 
field  of  music  education  has  pro- 
gressed to  where  it  now  encompasses 
general  and  performance  classes  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  in 
institutions  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  country. 

In  1932,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Con- 
ference's Silver  Anniversary,  President 
Herbert  Hoover  wrote  to  convey  "my 
sense  of  great  cultural  importance  of 
the  work  of  music  teachers  in  the  life 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States."  In 
1961,  President  John  F.  Kermedy 
spoke  at  a  White  House  concert  of 
school  musicians: 

I  think  that  sometimes  in  this  coimtry  we 
are  not  as  aware  as  we  should  be  of  the  ex- 
traordinary work  that  Is  t>eing  done  in 
dozens  of  schools  stretching  across  the 
United  States— schools  where  devoted 
teachers  are  studying  with  interested  young 
men  and  women  and  opening  up  the  whole 
wide  horizon  of  serious  music. 

For  75  years,  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  has  served  as  the 
principal  forum  for  people  from  every 
state  in  the  Nation  to  share  their 
ideas,  their  problems,  and  their  enthu- 
siasm for  and  about  music  and  educa- 
tion. The  resulting  enrichment  of  indi- 
vidual minds  and  spirits  has  been  re- 
produced in  improved  teaching  and 
learning  of  music  to  greater  and  great- 
er numbers  of  students. 

At  the  Nashville  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference in  1922,  Prank  A.  Beach  of 
Emporia,  Kans.,  sunmied  up  the  goals 
of  the  organization  when  he  said  in  his 
presidential  address:  "More  music  in 
education,  more  education  in  music." 
Great  debates  about  the  proper  ways 
to  achieve  this  goal  have  stimulated 


conference  proceedings  ever  since.  In 
times  of  trial  in  the  1930's,  the  confer- 
ence resolved  "that  our  emphasis  in 
school  music,  both  urban  and  rural, 
should  be  on  its  rich  contribution  to 
the  finer  human  qualities  and  to 
morale." 

In  the  spring  of  1941.  when  the 
Nation  was  just  becoming  Involved  in 
the  Second  World  War.  MENC  strong- 
ly encouraged  music  teachers  to  help 
build  "a  state  of  mind  and  heart  that 
will  meet  with  courage  and  loyalty  any 
challenge  to  the  American  way  of 
life."  In  1956,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coming  golden  anniversary,  Lilla  Belle 
Pitts  expressed  the  sense  of  the  con- 
ference: 

We  believe  that  music  has  a  special  mis- 
sion in  a  world  torn  with  anxiety  and  doubt, 
dissention  and  fear;  in  a  world  in  danger  of 
being  dehumanized  and  disillusioned  by  ma- 
terialism, mechanization  and  skepticism. 

The  Tanglewood  declaration  of  the 
conference  in  1968  affirmed  the  belief 
that  "education  must  have  as  major 
goals  the  art  of  living,  the  building  of 
personal  identity,  and  nurturing  crea- 
tivity." The  MENC  exhorted  its  mem- 
bership to: 

Accept  the  responsibility  for  developing 
opportunities  which  meet  man's  individual 
needs  and  the  needs  of  a  society  plagued  by 
the  consequences  of  changing  values,  alien- 
ation, hostility  between  generations,  racial 
and  international  tensions,  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  new  leisure. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  general 
music,  current  president,  Mary  E. 
Hoffman  of  Illinois,  said: 

American  schools  have  exposed  more  chil- 
dren to  the  loveliness  that  our  art  form  rep- 
resents than  through  any  other  form  of 
music  instruction.  We  are  musical  mission- 
aries to  children.  We  believe  so  strongly  in 
children  that  we  allow  them  to  come  to  us 
whether  they  have  talent  or  not. 

The  Music  Educators  National  Con- 
ference has  grown  through  the  past  75 
years  just  as  the  Nation  has  grown. 
Through  world  wars,  economic  hard- 
ship and  depression,  political  disiUu- 
sioiunent,  social  strife,  and  technologi- 
cal innovation,  the  conference  has  not 
only  survived  but  triumphed  because 
it  has  held  fast  to  the  democratic 
ideals  which  are  so  essential  to  our  so- 
ciety. "Music  for  Every  Child,  and 
Every  Child  for  Music"  is  more  than  a 
slogan  of  the  conference.  It  bespeaks  a 
commitment  of  nearly  60,000  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  to  teaching  music 
to  boys  and  girls,  to  young  and  old.  to 
black  and  Hispanic,  to  normal  and 
handicapped,  to  rich  and  poor,  to  tal- 
ented and  ordinary,  and  to  enthusias- 
tic and  hostile  students.  There  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  an  even  greater  cele- 
b^ation  at  the  centennial  of  the  con- 
ference in  2007.« 


REMEMBERING  P.  D.  R. 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  2  days 
it  will  have  been  a  century  since  the 
birth  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Today 


we  take  time  to  praise  his  character, 
his  strength,  and  his  courage,  and  to 
remember  the  contributions  of  this 
man  who  indelibly  marked  our  nation- 
al and  personal  histories. 

The  era  into  which  F.  D.  R.  was  bom 
was  a  complex  time:  The  closing  of  the 
American  frontier,  urbanization,  a 
widening  rift  between  rich  and  poor, 
the  emergence  of  strong  labor  unions, 
increased  regulation  of  business  and 
transportation,  and  increased  Govern- 
ment commitment  to  social  welfare. 

The  Nation  was  experiencing  mas- 
sive change  in  its  social  and  economic 
character.  Into  this  context  came  a 
person  who,  in  his  childhood,  would  be 
sheltered  from  the  inequities  and  ad- 
versities that  accompanied  such 
change,  but  who  possessed  and  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  adaptation, 
innovation,  and  flexibility.  Bom  in  a 
time  of  changes,  he  went  on  to  become 
a  force  behind  great  changes  as  he 
conquered  the  grave  problems  facing 
our  Nation. 

Others  might  have  been  confounded 
by  the  conditions  challenging  P.  D.  R. 
on  his  first  inauguration— nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Nation  unemployed, 
banks  devastated,  morale  low— these 
demanded  a  rare  and  strong  figure. 
Their  very  nature  might  have  broken 
the  resolve  of  one  bound  by  prescribed 
methodology  or  dogma.  P.  D.  R.'s  lead- 
ership in  that  difficult  time  however 
was  grounded  In  a  belief  in  creative 
ideas  over  rigid  ideology.  Stubborn  ab- 
solutism never  got  in  Roosevelt's  way. 
As  he  stated  In  1940, 

Eternal  truths  will  be  neither  true  nor 
eternal  unless  they  have  fresh  meaning  for 
every  new  social  situation. 

Roosevelt's  leadership  combined 
flexibility  with  a  solid  sense  of  what 
was  right,  and  perhaps  that  mixture 
was  the  key  to  his  achievements.  A 
sense  of  adventure  tempered  by  a  deep 
belief  In  his  responsibility  to  fellow 
human  beings.  Willingness  to  admit 
fault  and  resistence  to  dogma  or  rigid 
structure  left  him  open  to  experimen- 
tation. In  his  words,  what  worked  was 
"bold,  persistent  experimentation.  It  is 
commonsense  to  take  a  method  and 
try  it;  if  it  falls,  admit  if  frankly  and 
try  another.  But  above  all,  try  some- 
thing." 

P.  D.  R.  was  never  afraid  to  try  any- 
thing new.  But  sheer  experimentation 
for  the  sake  of  It  was  not  what  he 
valued.  P.  D.  R.  did  not  see  experimen- 
tation as  an  end  in  Itself,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  the  desired  solution  to 
whatever  problem  he  was  confronting. 

We  respect  Roosevelt  for  the  chal- 
lenges he  overcame  and  for  his  unfail- 
ing confidence,  humor,  and  strength. 
In  paying  tribute  to  this  great  man, 
perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  use  his 
own  words,  included  in  a  speech  he 
was  to  give  on  April  13,  1945,  the  day 
after  he  died.  They  seem  to  embody 
the  sense  of  unlimited  possibility  and 
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hope   he   conveyed   and   truly   acted 
upon: 

The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomor- 
row will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move 
forward  with  strong  and  active  faith. 

Let  us  remember  his  words  and  inim- 
itable spirit  as  we  commemorate  the 
birthday  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.* 


UNIVERSITY  OP  NORTH  CAROLI- 
NA HAS  OUTSTANDING 
RECORD  IN  STUDENT  LOAN 
REPAYMENT 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  refus- 
al by  some  to  repay  student  loans  is  of 
great  concern  to  me,  but  out  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  comes  some 
news  that  is  heartening. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Dean  B.  D. 
Barker  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  His  school  has  achieved 
an  outstanding  record  in  loan  repay- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  his  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Recgri). 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Uif  iversity  of  North 

Cakolina 
AT  Chapel  Hiix, 
CTiopeZ  Hill,  N.C.,  December  23,  1981. 
Senator  Johh  East, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  East:  Several  weeks  ago 
Senator  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois  raised  the 
issue  of  physicians  repaying  health  profes- 
sion student  loans.  The  resulting  news  ac- 
counts did  not  present  a  very  attractive  pic- 
ture in  behalf  of  health  professionals  in  this 
country. 

This  incident  caused  us  to  ask  for  a  full 
review  of  the  repayment  patterns  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Dentistry,  many  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived funding  through  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Student  Loan  Program. 

The  present  status  of  loan  repayments  by 
former  dental  students  to  the  university's 
health  professions  student  loan  account  is 
generally  good.  While  we  do  not  have  Imme- 
diate access  to  repayment  information  by 
former  dental  students  on  their  loan  ac- 
counts we  expect  that  the  health  profes- 
sions data  Is  representative  of  those. 

As  of  November  13, 1981  of  352  loans  in  re- 
payment status,  only  17  are  delinquent. 
Three  of  the  delinquencies  are  by  students 
who  did  not  complete  the  D.D.S.  program. 
SmaU  but  Insufficient  payments  are  being 
made  on  a  smaU  number  of  the  remaining 
14  delinquent  loans.  In  dollars,  $17,692.52  in 
principal  due  is  delinquent,  out  of 
$572,763.24  total  outstanding  in  repayment, 
for  a  loan  delinquency  rate  of  3.088.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  a  flat  3%  delinquency 
rate  is  considered  outstanding  in  the  bank- 
ing industry. 

While  I  wish  the  record  were  perfect,  we 
take  pride  in  the  overall  performance  of  the 
dental  graduates  of  this  institution.  I 
thought  you  might  be  pleased  to  have  this 
information,  especially  since  over  80%  of 
our  graduates  are  North  Carolinians. 
Sincerely, 

Ben  D.  Barker,  Dean.m 


64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  Janu- 
ary 22  marked  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  independent 
State  of  Ukraine. 

We  in  America  have  enjoyed  free- 
doms that  others  in  the  world  strive 
for.  The  struggle  of  the  Ukrainan 
people  for  freedom  is  a  struggle  that 
continues  today.  Our  warm  wishes  for 
these  noble  people  are  richly  deserved. 

Last  year.  Dr.  Mary  V.  Beck,  a  long- 
time resident  of  Michigan  and  the  first 
woman  to  serve  on  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Detroit,  gave  a  speech  enti- 
tled "The  Gift  of  Freedom."  I  request 
that  her  moving  and  eloquent  remarks 
be  included  in  the  Record  so  they  may 
be  shared  with  all  Americans. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The  Gut  or  Freedom 

(This  address  was  delivered  by  Or.  Mary 
V.  Beck,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Ukrainian  Information  Bureau  of  Detroit. 
Michigan,  at  the  annual  Ukrainian  Day  Pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  Minneapolis  Branch 
of  The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  on 
Sunday,  the  23rd  day  of  August.  1981.  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.) 

PYeedom  is  one  of  the  most  precious  bless- 
ings bestowed  upon  mankind,  for  without  it 
there  can  be  no  real  hope  for  spiritual  and 
material  growth  nor  any  real  opportunity 
for  achieving  the  goals  of  human  welfare 
and  human  progress.  Yet  for  those  of  us 
who  have  never  been  forced  to  live  without 
freedom  and  who  have  never  been  shaclded 
by  the  chains  of  oppression,  freedom  is  a 
word  that  rarely  stirs  us  to  the  very  depths 
of  our  soul.  It  is  only  when  we  pause  to  re- 
member and  to  recall  the  countless  sacrific- 
es that  many  men  and  women  have  made  to 
attain,  maintain  or  regain  that  freedom, 
does  it  become  poignantly  evident  what  a 
priceless  treasure  we,  the  fortunate  ones, 
hold  in  our  hands.  Freedom  is  the  heritage 
of  all  men,  but  not  all  men  have  been  des- 
tined to  enjoy  it. 

Freedom  has  flourished  in  America  for 
more  than  two  centuries  and  perhaps  that  is 
why  so  many  of  us  take  it  for  granted. 
When  we  commemorate  our  American  Inde- 
pendence Day  every  July  4th,  we  do  so  with 
parades,  bands,  fireworks  and  other  enter- 
tairmient,  designed  to  provide  us  with  fun 
and  merriment.  That  is  commendable  be- 
cause it  recreates  to  a  certain  extent  the 
feeling  and  exuberance  which  must  have 
been  experienced  by  the  eyewitnesses  to  the 
birth  of  this  nation.  But  what  is  not  com- 
mendable is  the  fact  that,  more  often  than 
not,  forgotten  and  unmentioned  are:  the 
hardships,  the  grief  the  anguish,  the  misery, 
the  human  toll:  in  short,  the  inestimable 
price  that  was  paid  for  that  freedom  by  our 
American  pioneers  and  patriots. 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  therefore,  from 
time  to  time,  to  resurrect  in  our  minds  and 
to  reflect  upon  the  events  and  circum- 
stances In  which  American  freedom  was 
spawned.  In  order  to  bring  us  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  truth,  that  freedom  is  not  ours 
to  have  and  to  hold  in  perpetuity  without 
constant  vigilance  and  painstaking  devotion: 
to  motivate  us  into  making  periodic  assess- 
ments of  those  forces,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, that  may  dissipate  and  destroy  that 
freedom:  and  to  bestir  us  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  kind  of  patriotism  that  would 


match  the  dedication  of  our  founding  fa- 
thers. 

We,  who  are  Americans  by  birth,  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
appreciation  for  freedom  from  those  who 
became  Americans  by  adoption  and  who 
were  formerly  bereft  of  that  freedom.  For 
are  they  not  best  qualified  to  make  a  genu- 
ine appraisal  of  the  meaning  and  value  of 
freedom?  Many  of  the  Americans  by  adop- 
tion are  Ukrainian  Americans,  some  of 
whom  are  here  today,  in  our  midst.  Some  of 
them  have  called  this  country  home  for 
thirty  years  and  more,  but  they  still  Ijear 
the  scars,  if  only  faintly  visible  on  their 
bodies  but  deeply  etched  in  their  minds  and 
souls:  scars  of  a  life  without  freedom  and  in- 
virtual  enslavement. 

Better  than  anyone  else,  they  can  depict 
for  us  the  sheer  rapture  of  living  in  a  de- 
mocracy, where  for  them  an  act  of  citizen- 
ship is  not  a  boring  chore  but  a  unique  privi- 
lege. Better  than  anyone  else,  they  can 
relate  what  an  overwhelming  despair  envel- 
ot>s  a  human  being,  when  every  aspect  of  his 
living  and  thinking  is  controlled  and  regu- 
lated. Better  than  smyone  else,  they  can  en- 
lighten us  about  the  insidious  nature  and 
menace  of  Communism  coupled  with  Rus- 
sian Imperialism.  Better  than  anyone  else 
they  can  attest  to  the  determination  of  the 
Kremlin  leaders  to  dominate  the  world  and 
in  the  process  of  such  endeavors,  to  "bury" 
this  nation,  which  has  become  their  public 
enemy  No.  1.  Better  than  anyone  else  they 
can  make  us  understand  the  seriousness  of 
the  threat  to  the  very  survival  of  this  Amer- 
ican nation,  remote  and  ridiculous  as  this 
may  seem  to  the  naive  and  the  unthinking. 

Freedom  has  not  always  flourished  in  the 
Ukraine,  although  its  history  which  dates 
back  to  pre-Christian  days,  records  several 
glorious  periods  of  self-government  and 
statehood.  The  latest  of  these  occurred  in 
the  days  following  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  when  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
empires  collapsed  and  made  it  possible  for 
many  subjugated  peoples  to  arise  and  re-es- 
tablish their  independent  governments.  The 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  founded  and 
fashioned  on  the  precedent  of  traditional 
Ukrainian  democracy,  was  thus  formed  on 
January  22,  1918.  and  one  year  later  was 
joined  by  the  Western  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  to  become  a  unified,  independent 
and  sovereign  state.  Unfortunately,  the 
newly  created  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
endured  only  for  three  years,  despite  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  their 
volunteer  armies  and  their  gallant  leaders, 
to  maintain  it.  The  full  story  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  this  republic  is  a  tragic  one  and 
should  be  told  at  some  time,  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  posterity. 

But  today  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Western  Nations  were  slow  to  recognize  the 
prospective  value  of  an  independent 
Ukraine  in  the  balancing  of  powers  and  in 
the  attaining  of  peace  In  Eastern  Europe. 
Consequently  they  were  also  slow  to  offer 
any  help  to  the  Ukrainian  people,  who  were 
besieged  on  all  sides  and  forced  to  fight 
against  their  aggressive  neighbors  as  well  as 
the  Bolsheviks  who  finally  overpowered 
them  and  forced  the  annexation  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  result,  for  the  past  half  century, 
the  Ukrainian  people  have  been  and  remain 
to  this  day.  the  victims  of  Russian  tyranny. 
Yet  their  resistance,  as  much  as  it  is  possi- 
ble in  such  a  tightly  controlled  and  highly 
repressed  environment,  has  not  ceased  to 
manifest  itself  In  many  ways.  Proof  of  this 
is  the  fact  that,  at  this  moment,  thousands 
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of  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  and  dissi- 
dents are  languishing  in  Soviet  jails,  in 
labor  and  prison  camps  and  even  in  mental 
institutions,  the  most  ingenious  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  inhuman  method  of  in- 
carceration adopted  by  the  Soviets. 

Presently  Ukraine,  officially  Itnown  as  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialistic  Republic,  with 
a  population  of  approximately  fifty  million 
people,  is  nothing  more  than  a  colonial  sat- 
ellite of  Moscow  and  its  supposed  status  as 
an  independent  republic  within  the  USSR, 
is  pure  unadulterated  fiction.  But  it  is  not 
fiction  that  millions  of  Ukrainians  have  per- 
ished in  this  century  alone,  at  the  hands  of 
their  Russian  overlords  in  the  Kremlin. 
Many  of  them  died  on  the  battlefields  be- 
cause as  Soviet  citizens  they  were  forced  to 
fight  on  behalf  of  their  oppressors  rather 
than  against  them.  But  still  more  died  in 
times  of  peace,  as  a  result  of  illegal  impris- 
onments, torture  and  mass  executions. 
Seven  million  alone  were  deliberately 
starved  to  death  in  the  Famine  of  1933-34. 
which  was  premeditated  and  implemented 
by  Stalin  and  his  chieftains,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  decimating  the  Ukrainians. 
Others  withered  away  in  isolated  exile  in 
the  wastelands  of  Siberia  or  foimd  death 
through  other  forms  of  genocide  initiated 
by  their  cruel  masters.  This  untold  martyr- 
dom of  the  Ukrainians  in  their  homeland 
did  not.  however,  bring  freedom  within 
their  grasp. 

The  world  of  tyranny  and  terror,  al- 
though sometimes  assimiing  the  most  so- 
phisticated appearance,  nevertheless  spins 
on  in  the  Soviet  Union,  engulfing  not  only 
Ukraine  but  the  other  captive  republics, 
who  are  contained  in  their  allegedly  inde- 
pendent governmental  structures,  as  well. 
Ukraine,  however.  Is  singled  out  as  a  pri- 
mary target  because  Ultraine  is  the  largest. 
non-Russian  republic,  both  in  size  and  popu- 
lation, the  wealthiest  in  natural  resources 
and  the  most  advanced  in  national  aware- 
ness, thus  posing  the  greatest  internal 
threat  to  the  continuation  of  the  Russian 
dictatorship.  Yet  the  Russian  dictators  fare 
well  in  their  reign  of  oppression,  because 
the  Tree  World  and  too  many  of  the  West- 
em  leaders  permit  them  to  practice  their 
excesses  with  complete  impunity.  E>oes  not 
this  reduce  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  Helsinki  Accords  to  worthless  paper  and 
make  a  mockery  of  the  much-touted  de- 
tente? Did  any  of  those  International  agree- 
ments deter  the  Soviets  from  violating  the 
provisions  contained  therein,  to  the  adher- 
ence of  which  they  had  conunitted  them- 
selves by  affixing  their  signatures?  Did  they 
prevent  them  from  invading  Afghanistan  or 
perpetrating  their  political  mischief  in 
Africa.  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
whether  directly  or  by  proxy  with  the  help 
of  the  Cubans?  Will  those  documents  dis- 
suade them  from  a  military  occupation  of 
Poland,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  sparks  of 
freedom  engendered  by  the  "Solidarity 
Union?"  On  the  basis  of  past  history,  a  de- 
cided no  can  be  the  only  answer  to  those 
questions. 

The  world  and  its  leaders  are  apprized  of 
what  is  going  on.  So  one  begins  to  wonder 
why  there  is  such  a  lack  of  desire,  or  should 
I  call  it  lack  of  courage,  to  expose  the  Sovi- 
ets for  what  they  are— actual  warmongers 
and  not  peacemakers  or  liberators  of  op- 
pressed peoples.  Why  is  it  so  difficult  to 
reveal  the  truth  atraut  their  ambitious  goals 
and  their  readiness  to  achieve  them  at  any 
cost,  by  any  means,  when  it  is  this  truth 
that  ceji  become  our  most  effective  weapon 


against  them?  It  Is  this  truth,  therefore, 
that  we  must  promulgate,  but  we  must  do  so 
as  relentlessly,  as  persistently  and  as  con- 
vincingly as  this  greatest  foe  of  freedom 
peddles  his  perfidious  propaganda,  his  false 
slogans  and  his  specious  sweet-talk  about 
brotherhood,  justice,  equality,  freedom  and 
peace. 

Oh  how  that  Soviet  propaganda  mill  can 
grind  out  its  pernicious  pulp,  seizing  upon 
the  smallest  of  incidents  and  making  It  a 
ploy  In  the  greatest  confidence  game  of  all 
time!  A  striking  current  example  comes  to 
mind.  You  probably  have  in  your  hands  a 
booiaet  distributed  here  today,  titled  "The 
Littlest  Defector."  pertaining  to  the  matter 
of  Walter  Polovchak,  the  young  Ukrainian 
lad  who  came  with  his  parents  from 
Ukraine  to  Chicago.  The  parents,  after  a 
lifetime  of  regimentation,  lost  the  capacity 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves  and  found  it 
impossible  to  function  In  a  free  society.  Dis- 
illusioned, they  Indicated  a  desire  to  return 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  to  their  dismay, 
their  17-year-old  daughter  and  their  13- 
year-old  son.  Walter,  refused  to  go  back. 
The  daughter  is  considered  an  adult  and 
permitted  to  make  her  decision.  Walter, 
however,  is  a  Juvenile  and  the  parents,  un- 
doubtedly prompted  by  their  Soviet  guard- 
ians, made  a  big  issue  of  Walter's  refusal  to 
accompany  them  and  resorted  to  the  courts, 
where  the  matter  is  now  pending  on  appeal. 
The  parents  finally  returned  to  Ukraine  Just 
about  a  week  ago.  although  previously  the 
Soviets  refused  to  allow  them  to  return 
without  Walter. 

Walter  remained  in  the  U.S.  as  a  ward  of 
the  Court,  but  his  parents  vow  to  continue 
the  fight  for  the  custody  of  their  son,  claim- 
ing that  Walter  was  coerced  by  relatives  to 
rebel  against  their  parental  authority 
through  the  use  of  drugs.  But  the  Soviet 
government,  which  recognizes  parental  au- 
thority only  theoretically,  as  so  aptly  point- 
ed out  in  the  booklet  by  S.  Karavansky,  is 
"tearing  out  its  lungs  and  ripping  out  its 
heart"  in  its  wild  clamor  and  battle  to 
regain  a  lost  citizen,  accusing  the  United 
States  of  Iddnapping,  violation  of  human 
rights  as  well  as  making  other  ridiculous 
and  unsubstantiated  charges,  such  as  a  pur- 
ported offer  by  the  U.S.  to  give  the  Polov- 
chak family  a  $100,000  home  and  a  good  job. 
just  to  persuade  them  to  remain  in  this 
country.  Can  any  of  us  honestly  believe  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  really  so  concerned  about 
losing  a  13  year  old  boy-citizen,  when  the 
Soviets  have  destroyed  millions  of  people  in 
establishing  their  communist  empire  and 
are  destroying  more  every  day  in  trying  to 
maintain  their  despotic  hold  on  their  un- 
willing subjects?  Of  course  not!  They  just 
found  another  golden  opportunity  to  expose 
to  the  world  one  more  "depraved  deed  of 
the  Imperialistic,  capitalistic  America." 

Should  it  not  l>e  apparent  by  now,  that 
not  a  single  one  of  us,  who  cherishes  free- 
dom, can  afford  to  remain  sUent,  for  as  one 
wise  man  indicated:  "Truth  is  not  violated 
by  falsehood  alone,  it  is  equally  outraged  by 
silence ".  There  are  those  who  are  dying  in 
the  name  of  truth  over  there  and  elsewhere. 
We  are  not  being  asked  to  die  for  it.  But  we 
are  being  asked  by  those  who  are  dying  for 
it,  merely  to  discern  it,  to  disclose  It  and  to 
disseminate  it.  so  as  to  motivate  people  and 
nations  to  act  in  accordance  with  it. 
Shouldn't  we  keep  reminding  the  Free 
World  repeatedly  of  the  enslavement  of  a 
quarter  billion  people  by  the  rulers  of  one 
nation?  Shouldn't  we  use  the  power  of  our 
word,  if  not  the  sword,  the  force  of  our 
moral  courage,  if  not  the  force  of  our  mili- 


tary might,  the  threat  of  a  psychological 
war.  if  not  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war.  to 
decry  every  lie.  to  denounce  every  injustice 
and  to  condemn  every  crime  committed  by 
the  Soviets  against  individuals  or  nations? 
Perhaps  at  last  our  offic^dom  has  seen 
"the  light  of  day"  and  has  started  on  the 
right  road,  as  currently  manifested  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  administration. 

The  message  of  truth  about  the  Soviets 
should  be  circulated  everywhere  on  this 
globe  and  part  of  that  message  should  con- 
tain the  truth  about  the  plight  of  the  long- 
suffering  Ukrainians  who  are  being  crushed 
In  the  vise-like  embrace  of  the  Russian  bear. 
That  truth  is  somber  but  explicit:  Ukraine  is 
not  free,  although  purported  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent and  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Ukraine  is  not  governed  by  her 
own  people,  but  by  the  minions  of  Moscow. 
Ukraine  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
colony:  her  people  oppressed,  her  land  rav- 
aged, her  natural  resources  exploited,  her 
culture  restricted,  her  langiuge  demeaned, 
her  schools  russified,  her  churches  desecrat- 
ed, her  faithful  believers  persecuted,  her  In- 
tellectuals repressed,  her  history  distorted, 
her  national  identity  obscured  and  her  very 
survival  as  a  nation  imperiled.  This  is  the 
kind  of  a  massive,  body-enfeebling  and  soul- 
searing  yoke  that  the  Kremlin  leaders  have 
so  cruelly  imposed  upon  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  other  captive  nations. 

Is  it  any  wonder  therefore  that  American 
Ukrainians,  who  are  living  in  this  democra- 
cy, although  agonizing  over  the  fate  of 
fellow-Ukrainians  in  their  homeland,  are 
continually  expressing  their  gratitude  for 
their  own  good  fortune?  For  here,  without 
fear,  they  can  publicly  express  their  love  for 
their  Ukrainian  heritage  which  springs  from 
their  Ukrainian  roots.  Here  they  can  ac- 
knowledge and  practice  the  faith  of  their  fa- 
thers, preserve  and  promote  their  culture, 
give  free  reign  to  their  creative  talents.  Here 
they  can  rear  their  children  in  comparative 
safety  and  provide  them  with  education  and 
all  the  other  benefits  of  a  free  society.  Here 
they  can  also  visually  portray,  as  they  are 
doing  today,  at  this  Ukrainian  Day  program, 
how  a  rich  ciilture.  prohibited  from  free  de- 
velopment in  the  country  of  its  origin,  be- 
cause of  suppression,  can  virtually  blossom 
in  an  adopted  country,  inspiring  all  citizens, 
both  native  and  naturalized,  into  a  height- 
ened awareness  of,  and  a  deepening  grati- 
tude for,  the  gift  of  freedom. 

Throughout  their  history,  the  Ultralnian 
people  have  felt  a  burning  desire  for  free- 
dom, waiting  on  one  occasion  as  long  as 
three  centuries  for  its  attainment,  but 
steadfastly  nurturing  that  desire  and  pass- 
ing it  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
until  It  became  a  radiant  reality.  This  can 
and  will  happen  again.  For  does  not  world 
history  profusely  Illustrate  that  men  can 
live  in  quiet  desperation  and  endure  inhu- 
manity for  a  long,  long  time:  but  by  the 
same  token,  men  will  not  forever  endure  en- 
slavement of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  at  a 
time,  when  least  expected,  from  the  very 
depths  of  their  desperation  they  will  mirac- 
ulously sununon  up  the  will  and  the  courage 
to  rise  up  against  their  oppressors,  even 
though  the  struggle  may  finally  turn  out  to 
be  futile  and  fatal.  Moreover  empires  have 
crumbled  before  and  empires  will  crumble 
again.  But  there  will  always  be  bearers  of 
the  torch  of  liberty,  for  as  the  great  Ameri- 
can philosopher.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
once  proclaimed:  "The  sun  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  skies  before  the  love  of  freedom  will 
Ije  removed  from  the  human  breast." 
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TbiB  only  confirms  and  strengthens  the 
deeply  entrenched  belief  of  Ukrainians  ev- 
erjrwhere  that  we,  and  if  not  we,  then  those 
who  will  come  after  us,  will  one  day  again 
see  the  beautiful  land  of  XTkraine  liberated 
and  free,  and  her  people  living  Joyfully  in 
blessed  peace  and  prosperity.  Just  as  we  are 
living  in  this  incomparable  land  of  liberty, 
the  United  States  of  America.* 


WINSTON-SALEM  EXEMPLIFIES 
CULTURAL  ACHIEVEMENTS  AT 
THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  where 
some  critics  see  a  calamity  in  the  re- 
duction of  Federal  support  for  the 
arts,  I  see  an  opportunity  to  recover  a 
part  of  our  heritage.  We  should  never 
forget  that  many  of  our  most  promi- 
nent cultural  centers— the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  for  example— were  estab- 
lished by  private  philanthropy  and 
sustained  through  civic  pride  long 
before  Washington  began  handing  out 
grant  money. 

The  city  of  Winston-Salem,  in  my 
own  State,  offers  a  splendid  example 
of  the  cultural  achievements  that  can 
be  attained  at  the  local  level.  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  that  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Cultural  Post,  the 
quarterly  publication  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Whzr  It  Corns  to  the  Ahts.  Winston- 
Salkx  Meams  Busimss 
(By  Stephen  Sinclair) 

It's  got  to  be  a  conspiracy.  Everyone  you 
talk  to  in  or  about  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  sounds  like  an  avatar  of  civic  pride 
and  belief  in  the  arts. 

Take,  for  example,  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr., 
who  may  well  be  the  chief  conspirator.  By 
lineage,  breeding,  and  stated  occupation 
(chairman  of  the  Hanes  Dye  and  Finishing 
Company),  Hanes  is  a  businessman,  but 
clearly  his  real  interest  in  life  is  ruimlng 
Ampersand,  a  public  relations  firm  he 
founded  to  promote  the  arts  of  Winston- 
Salem.  His  chief  clients  are  nonprofit  oper- 
ations: the  Arts  Council  of  Winston-Salem, 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  and 
the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary 
Art  (both  located  in  Winston-Salem).  He 
boasts  of  his  50-page-long  computerized 
press  list  that  has  aided  him  In  placing  arti- 
cles in,  among  other  publications,  the  Fi- 
nancial Times  of  London,  Rome's  TV  Guide, 
the  WaU  Street  Journal,  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  the  National  Journal  (a  weekly  on 
politics  and  government  published  in  Wash- 
ington), and  two  articles  each  in  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  and  Smithsonian  since 
1979.  U.S.  News  quoted  Hanes  to  the  effect 
that  Winston-Salem  will  become  "the  most 
important  cultural  city  in  the  nation— in- 
cluding New  York— in  a  decade  or  two." 

Take  also  Susan  Hollis,  a  graduate  student 
in  the  history  of  architecture  and  urban  de- 
velopment at  Cornell  University.  In  a  paper 
delivered  at  Cornell's  Conference  on  the 
Economic  Impact  of  the  Arts  held  last  June, 
she  concludes,  "Success  seems  inevitable  for 
Winston-Salem's  overall  downtown  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  There  Is  widespread  community 
support  for  the  downtown  arts  complex,  and 


in  the  central  business  district  and  center 
city  neighborhoods  there  is  a  palpable  sense 
of  excitement  and  anticipation,  of  work 
being  accomplished." 

Take  John  Goyette.  executive  director  of 
Spirit  Square,  the  heart  of  a  successful  revi- 
talization  effort  in  downtown  Charlotte. 
North  Carolina,  Winston-Salem's  rival  to 
the  south.  "They  are  doing  something  radi- 
cal there,"  he  says.  "It  is  going  to  be  a  fabu- 
lous, broad-based  effort  with  lots  of  activi- 
ties that  will  spill  over  and  feed  into  each 
other— the  park,  the  Stevens  Center,  the 
visual  arts  center,  all  of  it." 

Take  Joseph  Abely,  vice-chairman  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  the  giant  tobacco  corporation 
headquartered  in  Winston-Salem.  A  self- 
styled  corpiorate  nomad,  Boston-bom  Abely 
says  that  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
no  city  in  the  coiuitry  matches  this  town  of 
145,000  In  its  interests  in  artistic  develop- 
ment. 

This  is  not  to  mention  the  expected  en- 
thusiasm of  arts  council  board  members  and 
staff  and  arts  school  administrators.  What's 
remarkable  about  these  predictably  enthusi- 
astic arts  advocates,  however,  is  the  consist- 
ency with  which  they  tell  the  story  of  the 
arts  in  Wineton-Salem  and  the  unanimity  of 
their  belief  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

But  what,  readers  may  by  now  be  asking, 
is  the  excitement  all  about?  Here's  the 
broad  outline  of  what's  going  on. 

dowwtown— the  place  to  go 
Both  the  Arts  Council  of  Winston-Salem— 
a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  and  the 
oldest  local  arts  councU  in  the  nation— and 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts- an 
arm  of  the  North  Carolina  university 
system  that  specializes  in  teaching  the  per- 
forming arts  to  students  from  the  seventh 
grade  through  college — decided  about  two 
years  ago  to  move  major  parts  of  their  oper- 
ations into  the  decaying  heart  of  downtown 
Winston-Salem.  In  the  wake  of  their  com- 
mitment have  come  planned  business  Invest- 
ments— office  buildings,  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  shops  estimated  at  $85.5  million. 
Though  extraordinarily  fortunate,  the  con- 
vergence of  the  arts  and  business  on  down- 
town was  not  exactly  fortuitous.  In  fact, 
Sam  Stone,  development  director  for  the 
school,  himself  descrit>es  the  process  by 
which  these  decisions  were  made  as  "a  con- 
spiracy," albeit  an  open  and  benign  one. 

The  council  and  the  school  each  ended  up 
downtown  as  a  result  of  their  own  needs. 
When  founded  in  1965,  the  school  took  as 
its  original  campus  a  former  high  school.  In 
the  following  seven  years,  dormitories  and  a 
new  wing  with  studio  and  rehearsal  space 
went  up,  bnt  the  school  continued  to  lack  a 
major  hall.  "A  reasonable  performing  space 
is  part  and  parcel  of  what  a  performing  arts 
school  ought  to  be,"  says  Stone.  "Not  only 
for  the  performers,  but  for  our  technical 
students  In  the  school  of  design  and  produc- 
tion. We  wanted  our  future  lighting  and 
stage  designers  and  managers  to  leam  the 
ropes  of  operating  In  a  theater  that  is  tech- 
nically sophisticated,  so  that  when  they  go 
out  Into  the  theater  world  they'd  be  able  to 
work  in  a  Uris  or  a  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Our  current  space— the  old  high 
school  auditorium— Is  quite  primitive  and 
holds  about  200  people." 

The  school  investigated  the  possibility  of 
building  a  new  hall  on  Its  campus,  but  dis- 
covered that  not  only  would  the  expense  be 
prohibitive  and  the  obliteration  of  the  cam- 
pus's little  green  space  dispiriting,  but  that 
the  school's  location  was  the  part  of  town 
least  attractive  to  potential  audiences. 


Meanwhile,  in  1972  to  be  exact,  a  splendid 
old  downtown  movie  house  called  the  Caro- 
lina closed  Its  doors  along  with  the  Carolina 
Hotel,  which  Inhabited  the  11-story  building 
above.  Though  the  school  contemplated 
purchase  of  the  theater,  the  asking  price 
was  too  high.  Instead,  the  Carolina's  next- 
door  neighbor,  the  Piedmont  Publishing 
Company,  bought  the  building  in  the  expec- 
tation of  tearing  it  down  and  using  the  land 
as  a  parking  lot  for  Winston-Salem's  two 
daily  newspapers. 

The  arts  council  also  began  to  suffer  grow- 
ing pains.  "We  were  getting  very  cramped  in 
our  headquarters  at  the  Hanes  Community 
Center,"  recalls  Elizabeth  Booke,  president 
of  the  council  in  1978.  "We  shared  the 
center,  which  is  located  several  miles  from 
downtown,  with  the  United  Way  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  we  found  our- 
selves using  broom  closets  for  offices.  The 
theater  next  door,  where  the  children's  the- 
ater and  the  little  theater  performed,  was 
proving  inadequate,  even  though  it  wasn't 
very  old,  and  the  orchestra  was  complaining 
at>out  the  old  band  shell  in  the  park  that  it 
used  in  the  summer.  We  realized  that  we 
had  to  do  something  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  programs,  so  we  decided  to  do  a  self 
analysis." 

The  council  called  on  its  former  director, 
Ralph  Burgard.  now  and  arts  consultant 
based  in  New  York,  to  develop  a  cultural 
action  plan  for  Winston-Salem.  Putting  to- 
gether a  committee  of  150  citizens  that  in- 
cluded government  officials,  minority 
groups,  and  corporate  executives,  as  well  as 
artists  and  upper-middle-class  arts  patrons, 
Burgard  helped  Winston-Salem  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  key  to  its  cultural 
future  lay  in  the  downtown.  (The  plan  also 
called  for  a  new  band  shell  and  expansion  of 
the  commimity  theater— both  now  accom- 
plished.) This  result  coincided  nlftily  with  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  study  that  urged  the 
city  fathers  to  bring  the  downtown  back  to 
life— partly  because  it  was  "everybody's 
neighborhood"  and  partly  for  financial  rea- 
sons: The  one  percent  of  Winston-Salem's 
land  located  in  the  central  business  district 
provided  20  percent  of  its  work  force's  jobs 
and  30  percent  of  the  city's  tax  base.  An  en- 
lightened business  community  saw  Its  op- 
portunity to  use  the  arts  for  economic  pur- 
poses and  acted. 

Piedmont  Publishing  donated  the  Caroli- 
na Theater  building  to  the  school  of  the 
arts  on  the  condition  that  the  school  refur- 
bish it  as  a  modem,  first-class  performing 
arts  theater.  R.  J.  Reynolds  bought  and  do- 
nated a  former  textile  mill,  located  half  a 
block  from  the  theater,  to  the  arts  council. 
(It  helped  that  virtually  every  officer  in 
Reynolds'  executive  suite  served  on  the 
board  of  one  or  more  of  Winston-Salem's 
arts  organizations.)  Known  as  the  Sawtooth 
Building  because  of  the  unusual  design  of 
Its  roof,  the  mill  Is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  arts  council 
also  acquired  a  former  Cadillac  showroom 
next  door  to  the  Sawtooth.  And,  to  com- 
plete its  reclamation  of  virtually  and  entire 
block,  the  arts  council  persuaded  the  city 
council  to  surrender  a  metered  parking  lot 
so  that  the  land  could  be  developed  into  the 
city's  first  downtown  park. 

The  school  and  arts  council  launched  si- 
multaneous fund-raising  campaigns  for  the 
$13  million  needed  to  convert  the  buildings 
and  construct  the  park.  Both  projects  were 
underwritten,  partly  by  a  $700,000  challenge 
grant  from  the  Arts  Endowment.  Although 
costs  have  risen,  the  projects  have  contin- 
ued to  find  sufflclent  funding. 
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The  Carolina  Theater— rechristened  the 
Roger  Stevens  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  honor  of  the  head  of  Washington's 
Kennedy  Center  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
school's  board,  has  been  an  adviser  on  Its  ar- 
tistic and  financial  develoment— is  being 
turned  into  a  1,400  seat  performing  space 
not  only  for  performing  groups  from  the 
school— who  expect  to  use  the  theater  about 
190  days  of  the  year— but  for  booking  pro- 
fessional out-of-town  attractions.  The 
school  received  an  additional  $500,000  chal- 
lenge grant  in  1981  to  continue  work  on  the 
theater.  "We're  deeply  into  audience  develo- 
ment," reports  Stone.  "We  are  eager  to 
become  a  reginal  performing  arts  center  and 
build  up  our  profile  as  a  reginal  attraction. 
We  won't  be  able  to  bring  In  the  most  costly 
attractions— we  couldn't  meet  the  fee  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  for  instance— but  we'd 
love  to  be  able  to  get  the  Eliot  Feld  Ballet, 
or,  say,  John  Housman's  Acting  Company. 
We're  also  working  on  an  arrangement  with 
Duke  University  in  Durham  and  Spirit 
Square  in  Charlotte  to  form  a  sponsoring 
network  so  we'll  have  a  larger  lx>oklng  capa- 
bility and  be  more  attractive  to  touring  arts 
groups."  The  Stevens  Center  will  open  in 
spring  1983. 

An  haute  cuisine  restaurant  will  take  over 
the  comer  of  the  building  while  the  upper 
stories.  Stone  expects,  will  be  devoted  to 
condominium  or  rental  housing  developed 
by  a  profit-making  firm.  Both  the  restau- 
rant and  the  apartments  should  yield  some 
income  for  the  school. 

While  the  school  continues  to  plan,  how- 
ever, Winston  Square— the  collective  name 
for  the  park-Sawtooth  Building-Cadillac 
showroom  complex— Is  a  reality.  Opening 
this  month,  Winston  Square  contains  the 
arts  council  and  a  few  of  its  member  organi- 
zations' offices,  three  exhibition  galleries 
(the  largest  of  which,  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Gallery,  will  house  traveling  exhibitions),  a 
black-box  theater  for  experimental  and 
worlishop  pieces,  a  moderately  priced  res- 
taurant, and— the  centerpiece  of  the  devel- 
opment—the Sawtooth  Center  for  Visual 
Design. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Asso- 
ciation, the  center  is  the  brainchild  of  artist 
Ray  Pierottl,  who  took  over  as  the  head  of 
the  association  Isist  May.  While  continuing 
the  association's  traditional  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  visual  arts  and  crafts,  the 
center  will  add  a  two-year,  associate-degree 
program  in  the  visual  arts  that  will  prepare 
students  for  a  four-year  degree  specializing 
in  a  particular  art  form.  "Our  graduates  will 
also  be  prepared  to  go  into  industry  as  be- 
ginning-level designers,"  Pierottl  says.  "Win- 
ston-Salem is  the  hub  of  this  region's  furni- 
ture and  textile  industries,  the  related  plas- 
tics and  metals  manufacturing,  and  their  ad- 
vertising. The  center's  educational  programs 
will  provide  career  opportunities  in  these 
areas. 

Because  Winston-Salem  also  has  operat- 
ing tobacco  factories  and  textile  mills  down- 
town, Pierottl  also  plans  for  the  Sawtooth 
Center  to  be  operating  at  all  hours— "we'll 
have  classes  going  two  to  four  a.m.  for  swing 
shift  workers"— to  serve  the  community. 

Adjacent  to  the  Sawtooth  is  the  park, 
complete  with  fountains,  bridges,  play- 
grounds, and  a  2,900-seat  amphitheater. 
"Family  activities  and  outdoor  activities  are 
going  to  be  very  big  In  the  '80s,"  predicts 
Milton  Rhodes,  the  arts  council's  director. 
"This  park  is  going  to  provide  both  of  them, 
having  free  noontime  and  evening  concerts 
as  well  as  the  more  customary  attractions  of 
a  park.  We  also  expect  the  park  and  the 


Sawtooth  Center— where  people  will  be  able 
to  see  artists  and  students  at  work— to  draw 
audiences  and  participants  for  each  other." 

ATTRACnilG  THE  DOLUUtS 

Rhodes  hopes  eventually  to  eam  money 
for  the  council  by  charging  for  some  con- 
certs in  the  amphitheater  and  some  exhibi- 
tions in  the  Reynolds  Gallery. 

So  Winston-Salem's  experiment  in  revital- 
izing its  downtown  through  the  arts  is 
launched.  The  question  now  is  whether  it 
will  succeed  where  urban  renewal  and  a 
downtown  shopping  mall- both  tried  in  the 
past— have  failed.  The  $85.5  million  com- 
mercial investment— headed  by  Reynolds 
Plaza  at  $34  million  and  including  a  $22.5 
million  Radisson  Hotel,  a  $2.2  million 
Ramada  Inn,  and  a  $5  million  retail  maU 
called  Brookstown  MUl— bodes  well,  but 
Winston-Salem's  boosters  are  not  just  sit- 
ting back  and  waiting  for  the  returns.  Phil 
Hanes  explains  the  need  for  continuing  pub- 
licity for  Winston-Salem.  "The  People  here 
may  say  the  arts  are  nice,  but  they  won't  be- 
lieve our  arts  are  really  important  unless  we 
get  attention  in  the  national  press.  It  helps 
to  keep  up  their  enthusiasm.  At  the  same 
time,  we've  now  reached  a  point  where  we've 
got  to  reach  beyond  our  local  resources  for 
support."  To  fill  those  1,400  seats  in  the 
Stevens  Center,  to  book  those  hotel  rooms, 
to  patronize  those  shops  and  restaurants, 
Winston-Salem  needs  for  America  to  discov- 
er its  glories.* 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  NUCLE- 
AR REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  2  days  ago  in  my  remarks 
on  the  continued  independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  executive 
oversight  provisions,  S.  1080,  the  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act,  that  we  will  soon 
be  considering,  could  drastically  un- 
dermine the  congressionally  mandated 
independent  status  of  independent 
regulatory  agencies  by  bringing  their 
major  rulemaldng  activities  under  con- 
stant Presidential  supervision.  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
avoid  such  a  result,  similar  to  the  one 
I  introduced  in  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee.  My  amendment  was 
unanimously  adopted,  but  dropped 
from  the  so-called  consensus  draft  of 
the  bill  that  will  come  up  for  floor 
action. 

In  establishing  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  Congress  deter- 
mined that  the  crucially  important  re- 
sponsibility for  Insuring  the  safety  of 
nuclear  powerplants  around  the 
Nation  should  be  housed  in  a  techni- 
cally oriented  agency  that  would  be  in- 
sulated from  day-to-day  political  su- 
pervision by  executive  branch  officials. 
Section  624  of  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act,  however,  would  fundamentally 
change  this  relationship  by  giving  the 
President  clear  authority  to  scrutinize 
prepublication  drafts  of  the  NRC's 
major  safety  rulemaldngs  and  to 
insure  NRC's  compliance  with  Presi- 
dentially  mandated  cost-benefit  stand- 
ards. According  to  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  report  on  S.  1080, 
this  latter  authority  could  permit  the 
President  to  tell  NRC  whether,  and  at 


what  rate,  it  should  discount  the  mon- 
etary costs  of  future  injuries  from  nu- 
clear powerplant  accidents.  Since 
avoiding  these  costs  would  be  balanced 
against  the  current  costs  of  new  safety 
equipment  regulations,  the  potential 
for  Presidential  interference  with  the 
independent  exercise  of  NRC's  techni- 
cal judgment  is  obvious. 

NRC  has  strongly  objected  to  this 
alteration  in  its  independent  status  In 
a  letter  to  Chairman  Roth  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee.  I  re- 
quest that  this  letter  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

u.s.  noclbaji 
Regulatory  Comhission, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  1,  1981. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Chairmaji,  Committee  on  Governmental  AS- 
fain,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmam:  By  letter  dated  May 
14.  1981.  you  requested  the  views  of  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  on  S.  1080.  In 
addition,  your  letter  of  July  30,  1981  sought 
the  Commission's  views  on  the  particular 
portion  of  that  bUl,  Section  624.  That  Sec- 
tion would  give  the  President  or  his  desig- 
nee authority:  (a)  to  establish  procedures 
for  agency  compliance  with  the  bill's  re- 
quirements for  a  regulatory  analysis  for 
major  rules,  and  (b)  to  monitor,  review,  and 
ensure  agency  implementation  of  those  pro- 
cedures. 

The  Conunission  supports  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  bill's  requirement  for 
preparation  of  a  regulatory  analysis  for 
major  rules  subject  to  the  specific  com- 
ments that  follow  in  this  letter.  The  agency 
currently  has  procedures  for  preparation  of 
a  value-impact  analysis  for  rulemaking  ac- 
tions. This  analysis  is  essentially  a  cost-ben- 
efit study  designed  to  help  the  agency  make 
more  informed  judgments. 

The  Commission  Intends  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  what  particular  changes, 
consistent  with  law,  might  bring  current 
agency  procedures  more  into  line  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recently  promulgated  Execu- 
tive Order  12291  on  this  general  subject. 

We  share  the  Congressional  concern,  as 
indicated  by  S.  1080,  that  agencies  better 
understand  the  economic  costs  imposed  by 
regulatory  requirements. 

The  Commission  notes  that  S.  1080  re- 
quires an  agency  to  adopt  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective alternative  unless  Its  statute  directs 
otherwise.  While  the  language  of  the  NRC's 
organic  statutes  is  not  explicit,  the  Commis- 
sion has  consistently  interpreted  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  be  that  considerations  of 
public  health  and  safety  are  paramount. 
The  Commission  does  not  Interpret  S.  1080 
to  reverse  this  paramount  role.  If  our  under- 
standing is  in  error,  we  request  your  clarifi- 
cation. 

With  regard  to  the  Executive  Branch 
oversight  of  a  Congressionally  imposed  reg- 
ulatory analysis  requirement,  we  believe 
that  allowing  the  President  or  his  designee 
to  interpose  themselves  directly  into  the 
agency's  regulatory  procedures  can  only 
weaken,  and  perhaps  ultimately  destroy,  the 
independence  that  Congress  intended  for 
NRC.  Cooperation  between  the  Executive 
Branch  officials  and  independent  agencies  is 
to  be  encouraged:  nonetheless,  S.  1080  goes 
beyond  simply  fostering  cooF>eration. 
Indeed,  it  provides  the  opportunity  for 
direct  intervention  in,  and  pairtial  control  of. 
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an  upect  of  acency  rulemaklnv.  The  frame- 
work esUbllshed  by  Congress  to  guarantee 
that  the  decisionmaking  processes  of  inde- 
pendent agencies  are  free  from  undue  influ- 
ence by  the  Executive  Branch  officials  and 
entitles,  as  well  as  the  unique  relationship 
between  Congress  and  the  independent 
agencies,  could  be  eroded  by  this  provision. 

In  the  event  your  committee  considers  It 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  Executive 
Branch  oversight,  we  believe  you  should 
also  consider  the  following  clarifications 
and  additions  to  the  bill.  First,  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  review  should  generally  be  con- 
fined to  the  period  after  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rtilemaklng  Is  published.  Prenotice 
submission  of  an  independent  agency's  pro- 
posed regulation  or  corresponding  regula- 
tory analysis  unnecessarily  risks  undue  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  Influence  of  the  agency's  de- 
cisionmaking. Second,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  authority  of  the  President  or 
his  designee  Is  limited  to  a  determination 
whether  the  agency  correctly  decided  that  a 
rule  Is,  or  is  not,  "major"  and  has  followed 
the  procedural  requirements  Imposed  in  de- 
veloping Its  regulatory  analysis.  The  sub- 
stantive conclusion  reached  In  any  cost-ben- 
efit analysis  should  not  be  a  proper  subject 
for  the  Executive  Branch  review. 

In  addition,  we  are  concerned  that  the 
bill's  grant  of  authority  to  the  President  or 
his  designee  to  Identify  rules  as  major  and 
to  amend  an  independent  agency's  schedule 
for  the  timing  of  a  rule's  review  would  pro- 
vide the  Executive  Branch  unnecessarily 
wide  latitude  in  establishing  the  priorities  of 
the  NRC's  review  process.  We  urge  that 
such  executive  authority  be  eliminated  from 
the  bill. 

Finally,  we  would  also  like  to  comment  on 
the  bill's  requirements  in  section  553(f)(2) 
relating  to  the  use  of  information  in  rule- 
makings that  Is  otherwise  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (POIA).  NRC's  authority  in  several 
areas,  including  those  concerning  physical 
security  and  safeguards  accounting  for  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials.  Involves  the  agency 
in  rulemaking  actions  that  necessarily  are 
based  on  classified,  confidential,  or  proprie- 
tary information  that  would  otherwise  be 
exempt  from  public  disclosure  under  FOIA. 
To  the  extent  the  NRC  has  been  given  the 
reponslblUty  in  areas  that  necessarily  re- 
quire the  agency  to  consider  sensitive  infor- 
mation that  Congress  previously  has  deter- 
mined should  be  exempt  from  disclosure, 
e.g.,  47  U.S.C.  (  2167  (special  nuclear  materi- 
al safeguards  information  exempt  from 
FOIA  disclosure),  the  goal  of  effective  regu- 
lation is  not  served  by  now  requiring  even 
pajtial  dlscloeure,  in  the  form  of  a  sanitized 
summary,  as  S.  1080  would  require. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  provide 
the  Commission's  views  on  S.  1080. 
Sincerely, 

Numio  J.  Paixadimo.* 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  JAPAN- 
JANUARY  7  TO  14.  1982 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month.  Senator  Oantorth  and  I 
spent  a  week  in  Japan  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Japan  Institute  for  Social 
and  Economic  Affairs. 

While  we  were  In  Tokyo,  we  met 
with  Mr.  Shintaro  Abe,  the  Minister  of 
International  Trade,  Mr.  Yoshio  Sa- 
kaurachi,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Mr.  Mazimil  Ezaki,  the  head 
of  the  Special  Trade  Committee  in  the 


Diet  to  deal  with  United  States-Japa- 
nese trade  problems. 

We  also  met  with  top  executives  of 
the  Japanese  automobile  manufactur- 
ing companies  as  well  as  other  indus- 
trial leaders. 

We  used  each  meeting  to  stress  the 
necessity  for  the  removal  of  nontariff 
trade  barriers  which  act  as  a  major 
hindrance  to  imports  into  Japan. 
United  States  and  other  non-Japanese 
made  goods  In  many  instances  are  ef- 
fectively barred  from  Japan,  which  is 
the  second  largest  market  in  the 
world. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  such  nontar- 
iff barriers,  the  United  States  had  a 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  of  $10  billion 
in  1980,  more  than  $16  billion  in  1981 
and  an  estimated  $20  billion  in  1982. 
At  the  same  time  Japan  has  capturd 
an  extraordinary  share  of  the  total 
U.S.  market  in  some  large  and  impor- 
tant industries.  For  example:  22  per- 
cent of  autos,  10  to  15  percent  of  steel, 
20  to  30  percent  of  televisions,  90  per- 
cent of  motorcycles,  50  to  60  percent 
of  radios,  30-plus  percent  of  cameras, 
50-plus  percent  of  recording  equip- 
ment, 50-plus  percent  of  watches,  20- 
plus  percent  of  machine  tools. 

We  noted  repeatedly  that  these 
levels  of  encroachment  would  never  be 
tolerated  by  the  Japanese  In  their 
markets,  yet  they  are  occurring  in  the 
United  States  while  the  Japanese  keep 
many  of  our  goods  from  coming  into 
Japan. 

During  these  discussions,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  American  public 
is  very  sensitive  to  increases  in  imports 
at  a  time  of  high  domestic  unemploy- 
ment. This  is  especially  true  in  the 
automotive  industry,  where  imports 
account  for  22  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market  and  350,000  auto  workers  are 
unemployed. 

The  Japanese  cannot  continue  to 
play  by  two  different  sets  of  rules- 
one  for  their  exports  to  the  United 
States,  and  another  less  favorable  set 
of  rules  lor  U.S.  imports.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  be  mollified  by 
piecemeal  trade  concessions  in  such 
areas  as  citrus  fruit,  beef,  tennis  balls, 
or  baseball  bats. 

If  the  Japanese  Government,  we 
warned,  does  not  take  broad-ranking, 
concrete  steps  to  open  its  markets  to 
U.S.  products  and  services,  the 
demand  in  the  United  States  for 
import  quotas,  domestic  content  re- 
quirements, and  reciprocity  legislation 
will  increase. 

As  a  result  of  our  discussions,  I  be- 
lieve the  Japanese  understand  the 
need  for  action.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment intends  to  announce  soon  the 
steps  it  proposes  to  take  to  remove 
nontariff  barriers.  One  specific  meas- 
ure which  we  discussed  was  the  accel- 
eration of  the  Japanese  tariff  reduc- 
tions agreed  to  during  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  The  tariff  reduc- 
tions   would    be    an    important    step 


toward   encouraging   U.S.   exports   to 
Japan. 

In  connection  with  my  home  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  I  had  several  meet- 
ings with  Government  and  industry 
representatives  to  discuss  the  possibili- 
ty of  increasing  U.S.  jewelry  and  fish 
exports  to  Japan.  As  a  result  of  these 
meetings,  Rhode  Island  has  been  invit- 
ed to  send  a  delegation  to  participate 
in  a  trade  fair  sponsored  by  the  Manu- 
facturing Imports  Producers  Organiza- 
tion to  be  held  in  Tokyo  in  late  March, 
which  win  allow  Rhode  Island  produc- 
ers to  promote  jewelry  and  fish  ex- 
ports. 

Regarding  fish  exports,  one  problem 
seems  to  be  that  while  there  Is  consid- 
erable emphasis  on  pressing  agricul- 
tural exports  by  U.S.  Government  offi- 
cials and  commercial  attaches,  the 
same  Is  not  true  of  the  export  of  fish. 
Perhaps  additional  manpower  and  also 
Increased  awareness  of  the  export  po- 
tential in  fish,  is  required. 

As  for  jewelry  exports,  I  am  working 
to  Insure  that  the  accelerated  tariff  re- 
ductions Include  jewelry.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  tariff  reductions  to  jewelry 
should  provide  an  added  export  incen- 
tive, since  the  high  Japanese  tariffs 
currently  applied  to  jewelry  imports 
are  a  significant  trade  barrier. 

I  have  also  arranged  for  a  Japanese 
trading  company  to  come  to  Provi- 
dence to  give  a  seminar  for  local  busi- 
nesses interested  in  exporting  to 
Japan  to  teach  them  how  to  deal  with 
Japanese  customs  laws,  banking  proce- 
dures, and  other  potential  hurdles.  Fi- 
nally, I  have  asked  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  sponsor  an  export  pro- 
motion conference  In  mid-March  in 
Providence,  R.I.,  at  which  small  busi- 
nesses can  learn  how  to  export  their 
products. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  tour  several 
Japanese  manufacturing  plants  includ- 
ing Toyota,  Nissan,  and  Sony.  Such 
visits  are  extremely  sobering  for 
anyone  who  has  some  modest  familiar- 
ity with  U.S.  plants  and  with  U.S.  busi- 
ness. The  Japanese  are  capturing  such 
a  large  share  of  U.S.  and  world  mar- 
kets, not  because  of  some  secret  for- 
mula, but  because  they  are  doing  cor- 
rectly the  very  basics  which  the  U.S. 
Industry  once  observed— hard  work, 
careful  planning,  attention  to  their 
workers,  constant  stress  on  qu^lty,  in- 
vesting for  the  future,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  plan  for  the  long  haul. 

It  is  commonplace  to  blame  our  com- 
petitive plight  on  U.S.  workers  for 
their  fallings  vls-a-vls  their  Japanese 
counterparts.  This  Is  too  simple  and 
not  accurate.  Success  in  industry  is 
based  on  three  factors,  each  as  lm[>or- 
tant  as  each  leg  on  a  three-legged 
stool— government,  laljor,  and  manage- 
ment. In  Japan  all  three  of  these 
groups  are  devoted  to  the  betterment 
of    Industry    and    Its    products.    The 
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result  has  been  an  Incredible  success 
story. 

What  can  we  do  to  make  us  more 
competitive? 

On  the  Federal  Government  level,  I 
believe  In  the  last  year  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  toward  improv- 
ing our  industrial  climate.  The  acceler- 
ated depreciation  enacted  in  the  1981 
tax  bill  will  be  a  big  help,  as  hopefully 
will  be  the  tax  credit  for  Increases  In 
research  and  development.  The  relief 
from  U.S.  taxation  of  Americans 
abroad  is  widely  acclaimed  by  U.S. 
business.  The  changes  in  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the  Trading 
Company  Act,  both  of  which  have 
passed  the  Senate  but  not  the  House, 
are  needed  If  our  overseas  position  is 
to  be  strengthened. 

As  U.S.  Government  elected  officials 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  do  all  we 
can  to  create  conditions  where  our 
companies  can  compete  successfully. 

The  second  leg  of  the  stool  is  labor 
or  the  individual  worker.  He  or  she 
must  recognize  the  need  to  give  one's 
best  effort  with  constant  attention  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  performed. 
Consumers  all  over  the  world  demand 
products  that  will  last  8uid  do  not  re- 
quire constant  repair— and  all  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost. 

The  Japsuiese  worker  is  a  formidable 
competitor.  He  Is  loyal  to  his  compa- 
ny-absenteeism is  nearly  unheard 
of— and  he  gives  top  performance 
while  on  his  job.  I  am  confident  U.S. 
workers  can  match  and  exceed  their 
Japanese  counterparts. 

The  final  leg  on  the  stool  is  U.S. 
management— a  group  that  must  bear 
a  substantial  share  of  the  blame  for 
our  declining  position. 

Our  management  must  releam  a 
host  of  basic  lessons  that  enabled  us  to 
become  the  world's  Industrial  leader: 
Loyalty  and  concern  for  one's  workers; 
Investing  In  research  and  development; 
hustling  for  markets;  tailoring  one's 
product  for  the  customer  and  then 
servicing  that  customer;  always  stress- 
ing quality;  and  not  constantly  wor- 
shipping at  the  shrine  of  the  quarterly 
statement.  Management  also  could 
learn  to  practice  a  bit  of  company  loy- 
alty- and  not  constantly  leap  to  a 
higher  rung  elsewhere. 

The  attitude  of  American  manage- 
ment simply  has  to  change  its  focus 
from  short-term  profit  to  long-term 
success.  This  short-term  profits  philos- 
ophy has  decreased  our  competitive- 
ness by  cutting  back  on  research.  Inno- 
vation, and  risk  taking,  and  lessened 
the  concern  for  quality.  The  result  is 
that  our  productivity  level  has  fallen 
sharply  since  1973,  the  level  of  re- 
search Investments  has  not  Increased 
since  1966,  and  the  United  States  has 
the  lowest  rate  of  Investment  among 
industrialized  nations  in  new  produc- 
tivity-Improving machinery  compared 
with  our  GNP.  In  this  regard,  I  attach 
herewith  two  articles  from  the  Wash- 


ington Post,  which  are  relevant  to  this 
topic. 

The  first  article  extensively  quotes 
Reginald  Jones,  former  chairman  of 
General  Electric,  regarding  the  need 
to  change  the  focus  of  American  man- 
agement. The  second  concerns  the 
degree  to  which  Japanese  productivity 
and  superior  management  have  con- 
tributed to  the  United  States-Japanese 
trade  Imbalance. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  must  continue  to  press  the 
Japanese  to  open  their  markets  to  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  However,  my 
recent  trip  to  Japan  convinces  me  that 
if  we  are  to  get  at  the  heart  of  what  is 
causing  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan, 
the  three  major  Ingredients  for  Indus- 
trial success— government,  labor  and 
management— had  l>est  recognize  that 
each  has  big  improvements  to  make. 
Let  us  proceed  to  accomplish  these  im- 
provements immediately. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  24, 1982} 
Japan's  NoirrARirp  Barrikrs  OifLY  Part  op 

AM  £^IOKIUC 

Once  again,  the  amazing  Japanese  econo- 
my is  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
While  the  United  States  and  Europe  are 
suffering  recession  and  high  unemployment, 
Japan  is  ending  its  fiscal  year  on  March  31 
with  a  real  growth  rate  of  4.1  percent,  with 
unemployment  a  tiny  2.2  percent.  And  the 
forecast  for  fiscal  1982  is  for  a  further  real 
GNP  gain  of  5.2  percent,  with  unemploy- 
ment at  2.1  percent. 

Since  this  great  economic  success  Is  led  by 
Japan's  exports,  it  is  understandable  that 
UJ5.  Trade  Ambassador  Bill  Brock  has  been 
trying  desperately  to  tell  the  Japanese  that 
the  (20  billion  trade  deficit  the  United 
States  wUl  incur  tliis  year  with  Japan  is  "po- 
litically unacceptable."  At  half  that 
number.  Brock  says,  "there  has  been  grum- 
bling." 

Brock  is  trying  to  get  the  Japanese  to 
wash  away  the  "nontariff  barriers" 
(NTBs)— some  antiquated,  some  newly  de- 
vised—they use  to  keep  foreign  gcxKls  out. 
For  example,  American  baseball  bat  manu- 
facturers might  reasonably  have  expected 
to  benefit  from  the  Japanese  devotion  to 
the  American  sport.  But  by  specifying  a 
"safety  standard"  that  only  six  manufactur- 
ers can  meet— strangely,  all  Japanese- 
Japan  has  effectively  protected  the  entire 
baseball  bat  market.      

Japan's  baseball  bat  NTB  is  Just  one  small 
but  dramatic  example  of  a  worldwide  epi- 
demic. Japan  has  all  sorts  of  barriers  to 
limit  telecommunications  purchases  by  Its 
national  telephone  monopoly.  Although  the 
United  States  likes  to  brag  that  It  has  the 
most  open  economy  in  the  world  (and  by 
and  large  it  does),  the  United  States  twisted 
Japanese  arms  last  year  to  establish  "volun- 
tary" quotas  on  car  and  truck  Imports. 
Prance,  Canada,  Italy,  and  the  U.K.  each 
have  a  different  quota  restriction  on  Japa- 
nese cars  and  on  some  electronic  goods. 

Maybe  the  worst  example  of  bilateral 
trade  discrimination,  making  a  mockery  of 
the  idea  of  equal  treatment,  Is  the  notorious 
Multi-Fiber  Agreement  initiated  in  1974  by 
which  all  of  the  rich  nations  manage  a  set 
of  restraints  against  textile  Imports  from 
poor  countries.  The  United  States  recently 
agreed  to  tighter  quotas:  If  it  hadn't  acqui- 
esced,  protectionist-minded   Europe  might 


have  slapped  even  more  onerous  limits  on 
poor  country  textile  exports— for  many,  a 
principal  source  of  their  foreign  exchange 
eaMiings. 

The  new  attention  to  Import  problems 
that  create  bilateral  deficlU  carries  with  it, 
as  Washington  lawyer  Carl  J.  Green  says, 
"all  of  the  dangers  of  the  'beggar  my  neigh- 
bor' practices  of  the  19306." 

But  suppose  all  the  Japanese  nontariff 
barriers  to  Imports  were  chucked  overboard. 
Would  that  end  that  country's  enormous 
success?  We  might  get  some  cosmetic  Im- 
provement in  the  trade  figures,  Just  as  we 
would  if  the  Japanese  boosted  their  defense 
expenditures,  bought  a  flock  of  nuclear  re- 
actors, or— as  some  have  suggested— $8  to 
$10  billion  worth  of  AW  ACS. 

The  truth  is  that  after  fixing  all  of  the 
Japanese  NTBs,  the  United  States  would 
still  face  an  enormous  trade  deficit  with 
Japan.  As  a  recent  House  trade  subcommit- 
tee report  warned,  America  faces  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  "precipitated  by  the  brilllaitce 
of  Japan's  industrial  drive."  This  bipartisan 
report  said,  in  effect,  that  American  indus- 
try had  missed  the  boat,  and  that  Japan's 
high-tectmology  industries  "will  dominate 
the  rest  of  this  century." 

If  the  Japanese  are  smart,  they'll  drop 
their  NTBs  on  baseball  baU,  tobacco,  books, 
agricultural  products— set  up  to  appease 
special  Nipponese  Interests— and  concen- 
trate on  the  export  goods  of  the  '80b,  '90s 
and  beyond.  Unlike  other  leading  industrial 
nations.  Japan  has  already  been  clever 
enough  to  yield  textiles  and  other  labor-in- 
tensive operations  while  concentrating  on 
the  capital-intensive  wave  of  the  future. 

Brock  is  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  focus- 
ing too  much  on  bilateral  trade  relation- 
ships. If  we're  In  the  red  with  Japan,  we're 
in  the  black  with  other  important  trading 
partners,  including  Europe.  Canada  and 
many  of  the  major  developing  countries. 
Moreover,  It's  the  overall  "current  account," 
which  includes  earnings  from  investments 
from  abroad,  that  Is  the  real  test  of  a  na- 
tion's international  financial  strength.  And 
the  United  States  has  been  running  a  world- 
wide current  account  balance  (although  the 
high-priced  dollar  Is  begtimlng  to  change 
that  picture.) 

But  the  heat  is  on  to  do  something  about 
Japan,  because  those  dramatic  Japanese 
trade  surplus  figures  are  there— and  month 
by  month,  year  by  year,  they're  getting 
bigger  and  bigger  (10  billion  in  1980.  $19 
billion  in  1981.  something  like  $20  billion  In 
prospect  for  1982  and  1983. 

Trade  Minister  Shintaro  Abe,  who  made  a 
good  impression  here  last  week  on  a  get-ac- 
quainted mission,  told  me  in  an  Interview 
that  "we  feel  we  should  come  to  grips  with 
the  situation  by  promoting  manufactured 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  Japan." 
Abe  feels  that  American  manufacturers 
aren't  trying  hard  enough  to  get  into  the 
Japanese  market.  (He  cites  figures  showing 
that  the  European  share  of  imports  into 
Japan  is  increasing  while  the  U.S.  share  is 
declining.)  But  the  Japanese  government  is 
pushing  through  to  completion  a  study  of 
the  "alleged  NTBs"  with  a  promise  of  a 
speeded-up  grievance  procedure. 

"I  emphasized  to  Brock  and  Secretary  (Al- 
exander] Haig  that  the  U.S.  should  make 
further  efforts  to  promote  exports."  he  said. 
Japan,  he  observed,  has  six  tiines  as  many 
offices  as  does  the  United  States  devoted  to 
natioiuU  export  activities,  and  has  a  13-to-l 
advantage  in  the  number  of  people  Involved 
in  export  promotion. 
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Abe  was  also  not  shy  about  pointing  out 
aomethlng  else:  part  of  the  huge  Jump  in 
the  Japanese  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  last  year  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
Reacanomlcs.  What  has  happened  is  that 
high  interest  rates  here,  pushing  up  the 
U.S.  dollar,  depressed  the  Japanese  yen- 
just  as  it  forced  a  depreciation  in  European 
ctirrencies.  That  added  price-attractiveness 
to  the  already  quality-attractive  Japanese 
goods. 

American  officials  note  that  domestic  poli- 
cies, not  only  American  monetary  policies, 
have  operated  to  depreciate  foreign  curren- 
cies. In  addition,  some  U.S.  officials  be- 
lieve—although no  formal  charges  have 
been  made  through  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund— that  the  Japanese  government 
has  manipulated  the  yen  to  keep  it  too 
cheap.  Abe  flatly  denied  this  charge,  or  that 
the  Japanese  government  Is  even  in  "a  posi- 
tion to  do  such  a  thing." 

The  danger  now  facing  the  world  is  that 
the  stagnation  of  the  Western  economies 
this  year  will  heighten  the  demand  for  fur- 
ther protection,  further  bilateral  fixes.  The 
total  disaster  in  Detroit— which  will  worsen 
if  management  and  labor  can't  agree  on 
wage  restraints— is  likely  to  lead  to  pressure 
on  the  Reagan  administration  to  work  for 
tightening  the  quota  limits  on  Japanese 
cars. 

The  world's  leading  exporting  and  import- 
ing nations  are  supposed  to  get  together  at 
the  end  of  the  year  for  a  ministerial  meet- 
ing of  the  Genera]  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT),  reaffirming  liberal  trad- 
ing principles— and  trying  for  the  first  time 
to  extend  them  as  well  to  services  and  in- 
vestments. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  GATT  meet- 
ing will  be  a  sham  if,  in  the  interim,  all  of 
the  pious  rhetoric  about  multilateral  and 
open  trade  (doubtless  including  some  that 
will  be  regurgitated  at  the  Paris  Economic 
Stmimit  in  June)  is  effectively  voided  by  a 
burgeoning  bilateral  protectionism. 

Playikg  It  Sate,  aito  Losing  Out 
(By  Peter  Behr) 

One  of  the  most  respected  business  lead- 
ers in  the  United  States  over  the  past 
decade  was  Reginald  H.  Jones,  who  ran 
General  Electric  for  nine  years  until  his  re- 
tirement last  April. 

For  years,  he  spoke  for  business  in  Wash- 
ington as  head  of  its  primary  lobbying 
group,  the  Business  Council,  but  now  his 
words  are  directed  more  toward  business. 
His  departing  message  in  a  series  of  speech- 
es and  interviews  contains  a  stiff  criticism  of 
executives  for  their  part  in  the  battering 
American  business  has  taken  in  the  past 
decade. 

Hundreds  of  companies  are  in  serious 
trouble,  and  many  basic  industries  are  in  de- 
cline because  of  competition  from  overseas. 
Their  plight  has  exposed  a  basic  wealuiess 
in  the  way  these  companies  were  nm  over 
the  past  few  decades,  according  to  Jones 
and  other  business  leaders  and  analysts. 
The  critics  say  American  management  has 
been  shortsighted,  going  for  short-term  ben- 
efits instead  of  long-term  gains. 

Too  many  corporate  managers  let  their 
companies  get  "fat  and  sloppy"  In  the  glow 
of  the  business  boom  during  the  1950s  and 
early  1960s,  hanging  on  to  old  products  and 
manufacturing  processes  that  crumbled 
before  an  invasion  of  foreign  competition  in 
the  1970s,  Jones  says. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  the  decline. 
he  adds,  such  as  the  world's  economic  tur- 


moil and  tax  policies  and  governmental  reg- 
ulations that  seemed  to  place  firms  at  a  dis- 
advantage against  foreign  competitors.  But 
the  leaders  of  America's  business  and  finan- 
cial communities  must  shoulder  part  of  the 
blame,  he  says. 

"Any  businessman  looking  for  alibis  for 
his  company's  failings  has  not  had  any  trou- 
ble finding  them,"  Jones  says.  "But  that  is 
cold  comfort  for  a  company  that  finds  its 
markets  taken  over  by  more  imaginative 
and  aggressive  competitors. 

"The  evidence  is  that  our  foreign  competi- 
tors are  moving  quickly  to  adopt  the  new 
technologies  that  will  dominate  the  facto- 
ries and  offices  of  tomorrow,"  Jones  said  in 
a  speech  shortly  before  his  retirement.  And 
he  wtimed  that  companies  that  try  to  make 
do  with  old  ways  "are  in  for  big  trouble  in 
the  1980s." 

The  driving  force  throughout  most  of 
business  in  the  past  two  decades  was  a  push 
for  immediate  profits,  an  allegiance  to 
short-term  success  that  too  often  obscured 
the  necessity  of  building  for  the  future, 
these  critics  say. 

The  battle  plan  in  much  of  business 
during  the  '60s  and  '70s  was  play  it  safe; 
take  the  shortest,  surest  route  to  instant 
profits:  avoid  risks  and  sacrifice  investments 
in  uncertain  technology  or  unproven  new 
products  if  they  threaten  achievement  of 
the  goals  at  hand. 

Before  he  joined  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion as  Commerce  Department  secretary, 
Malcolm  Baldrige  ran  Scovill  Inc.,  a  Con- 
necticut-based manufacturer  of  household 
and  automotive  products  that  has  had  its 
own  battles  with  foreign  competition. 
"While  we  were  resting  on  our  laurels,  com- 
panies abroad  were  taking  the  long-term 
risks"  and  making  commitments  for  the 
future,  Baldrige  said.  "We  were  beginning  to 
believe  we  would  never  lose.  We  did  not  de- 
velop new  management  techniques  and  got 
off  on  this  ridiculous  kick  of  trying  to  in- 
crease earnings  each  quarter. 

"We  played  it  safe,"  Baldrige  said. 

"Most  large  companies  create  a  corporate 
bureaucracy  that  avoids  risks  wherever  pos- 
sible." waiiam  C.  Norris.  chairman  of  Con- 
trol Data  Corp.,  told  a  House  subcommittee 
hearing  in  1979.  "The  emphasis  today  is  on 
immediate  payoffs  [and]  in  this  environ- 
ment, development  of  new  products  and 
services  takes  a  back  seat,"  he  said.  Innova- 
tion by  small,  technology-oriented  firms— 
which  traditionally  work  on  the  frontiers  of 
change— slowed  significantly  during  this 
period,  he  added. 

"One  of  the  problems  in  the  United 
States,  with  government  and  business,  is  the 
very  short-term,  expedient  approach  to 
problems— this  quarter's  earnings,  this 
year's  budget:  "Get  me  through  the  next 
election  or  the  next  board  meeting,' "  said 
Bendix  Corp.  Chairman  WUliam  Agee  in  an 
interview. 

"We  need  a  much  greater  concern  for  the 
future,"  he  said. 

"The  fingers  need  to  be  pointed  inward," 
said  William  J.  Abemathy,  professor  of 
business  administration  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  "We  got  complacent,  lazy 
and  went  to  sleep"  in  the  '60s  and  '70s.  he 
said. 

"By  their  preference  for  serving  existing 
markets  rather  than  creating  new  ones  and 
by  their  devotion  to  short-term  returns  and 
'management  by  the  numbers."  many 
[American  business  managers]  have  effec- 
tively forsworn  long-term  technological  su- 
periority as  a  competitive  weapon,"  Aber- 
nathy  and  Robert  Hayes,   a  colleague  at 


Harvard  Business  School,  said.  That  was  a 
fatal  mistake  at  a  time  when  overnight 
changes  in  dectronics  was  revolutionizing 
production  processes  and  consumer  prod- 
ucts, they  add. 

"There  was  more  attention  given  to  short- 
nin  than  longer-term  strategies, "  and  that 
put  pressure  on  company  managers  to 
produce  profits  and  sustain  them,  said  Wil- 
liam Bowen,  head  of  the  management  re- 
search firm  Heidrick  and  Struggles  in  Chi- 
cago. 

This  criticism  has  become  widely  accepted 
by  the  business  community.  Of  nearly  1,000 
top  executives  surveyed  this  year  by 
Bowen's  firm.  76  percent  said  there  has 
been  a  damaging  overemphasis  on  immedi- 
ate financial  goals. 

THE  DAMAGE 

There  is  also  general  agreement  about  the 
damage  that  this  short-term  philosophy  has 
done  to  industrial  research  and  technology, 
to  creativity  and  innovation,  to  risk-taking 
and  competitiveness,  and  to  basic  industrial 
processes  that  determine  the  quality  of  the 
things  business  makes. 

The  growth  rate  of  U.S.  productivity— a 
basic  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  manufac- 
turers—has fallen  sharply  since  1973  and 
lags  far  behind  levels  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

Research  investments  by  both  govern- 
ment and  industry  grew  rapidly  in  the  '50s 
and  early  "608,  but  remained  essentially  un- 
changed after  1966  when  inflation  is  taken 
into  account. 

The  nature  of  Industrial  research  changed 
as  companies  moved  away  from  basic  re- 
search on  scientific  frontiers  toward  applied 
research  and  development  work  on  immedi- 
ate problems.  A  survey  of  100  leading  firms 
in  1979  by  economist  Edwin  Mansfield 
showed  that  the  proportion  of  company-fi- 
nanced basic  research  dropped  by  one- 
fourth  between  1967  and  1977,  together 
with  a  shift  away  from  relative  risk  projects. 

The  United  States  has  dropped  to  dead 
last  among  Industrialized  nations  in  the  rate 
of  Investment  in  new,  productivity-improv- 
ing machinery,  compared  with  the  gross  na- 
tionsd  product. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cre- 
ative pulse  of  the  country  is  slowing  down," 
Burton  Malkiel,  chairman  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity's economics  department,  concluded 
as  the  1970s  drew  to  close. 

The  slowdown  has  been  a  key  factor  in 
the  decline  of  many  basic  industries.  Autos, 
steel,  textile  machinery,  electronics,  foot- 
wear and  tire  Industries  all  suffered  tremen- 
dously from  a  surge  of  imports  since  the 
'60s.  Imports  take  an  estimated  2.6  million 
Jobs  a  year  from  U.S.  producers,  according 
to  the  congressional  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

The  list  of  targeU  in  the  sights  of  foreign 
competitors  continues  to  grow,  among  them 
computers  for  business  and  homes,  semicon- 
ductors, telecommunications  equipment, 
household  appliances,  jet  engines,  commer- 
cial aircraft,  electric  motors,  lawnmowers, 
chain  saws,  industrial  robots,  air  compres- 
sors and  the  barely  imaginable  products  of 
genetic  research. 

""The  Japanese  have  in  many  cases  simply 
taken  our  products  and  processed  them 
more  efficiently  than  we, "  said  Agee.  "But 
80  percent  of  the  electronics  patents  In  the 
last  five  years  have  been  Issued  to  Japanese 
companies,  so  they're  getting  ready  [to  com- 
pete] with  products  as  well  as  processes.  We 
should  be  very  worried,"  he  added. 
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THE  PRESSURES 


The  debate  is  not  over  the  problem,  but 
over  its  roots.  And  the  issue  is  whether  this 
short-term  drive  for  profits  and  the  cau- 
tious, close-to-the-vest  strategies  of  the  past 
decade  were  unavoidable. 

One  who  thinks  so  is  Alan  Greenspan, 
chairman  of  President  Ford's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  a  member  of  several 
corporate  boards  of  directors.  When  Infla- 
tion broke  loose  in  the  late  '60s,  triggered  by 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  everything 
changed  for  American  business,  said  Green- 
span. Inflation  created  a  tremendous  pres- 
sure on  corporate  executives  to  concentrate 
on  short-lived  investments  with  quick  cash 
payoffs  because  that  was  the  best  insurance 
against  future  surges  of  unexpected  Infla- 
tion that  could  ruin  the  value  of  long-range 
Investments. 

"Who's  to  blame?  Should  American  man- 
agers have  t>ehaved  as  If  there  was  no  risk?" 
Greenspan  asked.  Some  companies  did,  he 
added,  and  went  belly-up  in  the  process. 

"I  agree  there  has  been  timidity  and  a 
lack  of  foresight.  That  reflects  on  all  of  us. 
Foresight  is  available  in  relatively  small 
doses.  Timidity?  It  might  not  have  been  a 
bad  idea,"  said  Greenspan. 

Some  other  observers,  though,  contend 
that  these  outside  pressures  coincided  with 
a  fundamental  shift  In  the  behavior  of  top 
management  in  the  United  States,  a  change 
in  the  "attitudes,  preoccupations  and  prac- 
tices of  American  managers,"  according  to 
Abemathy  and  Hayes  at  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School. 

They  have  become  leading  prophets  of  the 
"American  business  malaise."  contending  in 
articles  that  basic  flaws  in  the  training  and 
performance  of  American  managers  are  to 
blame  for  much  of  the  erosion  of  the  na- 
tion's competitive  edge.  Their  July,  1980,  ar- 
ticle in  the  Harvard  Business  Review  enti- 
tled "Managing  Our  Way  to  Economic  De- 
cline" has  gone  through  more  than  23,000 
reprints. 

As  they  see  It,  the  industrial  boom  that 
began  with  the  end  of  World  War  II  created 
a  sudden  shortage  ol  experienced  managers, 
and  the  business  schools  filled  the  vacuum. 
The  model  for  success  became  the  hard- 
charging  business-school  whiz  who  could 
apply  management  theory  to  any  situation 
as  he  climbed  the  ladder  through  a  succes- 
sion of  short-term  stints  in  different  posi- 
tions. Abemathy  and  Hayes  call  this  manag- 
er a  "pseudo-professionsil"- who  lacked  ex- 
pertise in  specific  manufacturing  or  techno- 
logical skills,  but  who  seemed  to  have  an  all- 
purpose  background  in  management. 

These  managers  reached  the  top  rungs  in 
the  '60's,  and  by  mid-decade  the  economy 
was  feeling  the  twin  shocks  of  escalating  in- 
flation and  a  surge  of  import  competition 
from  the  rebuilt  industries  of  Japan  and 
Europe.  The  new,  uncertain  environment 
that  followed  seemed  to  demand  the  new 
breed  of  financial  and  administrative  ex- 
perts over  those  with  "hands-on"  experience 
In  production  or  technology,  Abemathy  and 
Hayes  said. 

A  study  by  Gollghtly  &  Co.  in  1980  report- 
ed that  company  chairmen  and  presidents 
with  financial  and  legal  backgrounds  in- 
creased 50  percent  over  the  past  25  years, 
and,  according  to  Hayes  and  Abemathy, 
this  shift  in  training  created  a  managerial 
outlook  ill-suited  to  bold  ventures  with  new 
products  or  costly  modernization  of  plants 
to  gain  a  leg  up  on  competitors. 

THE  MERGERS 

In  many  large  companies,  the  competitive 
juices  flowed  in  another  direction,  giving 


rise  to  the  free-wheeling  acquisition  of 
smaller  companies  In  unrelated  businesses, 
in  the  hope  that  losses  in  one  area  would  be 
offset  by  gains  in  another.  Business  schools 
encouraged  this  approach  to  risk  manage- 
ment and  the  merger  trend  helped  the  rise 
of  executives  with  legal  and  financial  back- 
grounds, rather  than  engineering  or  re- 
search, for  example.  "Those  with  financial 
training  found  it  a  lot  easier  to  move  along 
the  acquisition  route,"  said  Jones. 

The  merger  trend,  which  has  grown  virtu- 
ally unchecked  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  also  fit  in  with  a  common  sociological 
view  of  postwar  Americans— an  impatient 
people  on  the  move,  dismissing  their  roots 
and  eager  for  instant  success. 

"Mergers  are  obviously  an  exciting  game: 
they  tend  to  produce  fairly  quick  and  deci- 
sive results,  and  they  offer  the  kind  of 
public  recognition  that  helps  careers  along," 
Abemathy  and  Hayes  said. 

Critics  of  the  merger  wave  say,  however, 
that  it  has  distracted  attention  of  top  busi- 
ness leaders  from  both  long-term  challenges 
and  the  daily  struggle  for  quality.  Norris  of 
Control  Data  concludes  that  "many  forced 
takeovers  originate  in  managerial  ambitions, 
and  few  serve  the  long-run  Interests  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  acquiring  company." 

In  many  established  Industries,  mergers 
became  a  substitute  to  long-term  commit- 
ments to  technological  progress— the  ap- 
proach that  foreign  competitors  would 
follow  in  catching  and  surpassing  U.S.  firms. 
Hayes  and  Abemathy  said.  Too  many  busi- 
ness managers  failed  to  see  that  sucess  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s  would  depend  on  the 
ability  to  find  new  products,  create  new 
markets  and  provide  superior  quality,  the 
two  Harvard  professors  said.  "Guided  by 
what  they  took  to  be  the  newest  and  best 
principles  of  management,  American  man- 
agers have  increasingly  directed  their  atten- 
tion elsewhere." 

"It  is  this  new  managerial  gospel,"  they 
add,  "that  has  played  a  major  role  in  under- 
mining the  vigor  of  American  Industry." 

There  were  many  other  new  pressures  on 
corporate  leaders  in  the  past  two  decades 
that  distracted  them  from  attention  to  long- 
range  needs— pressures  that  most  managers 
hadn't  been  trained  to  handle,  said  Jones. 
"We  had  to  learn  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  new  social  responsibilities,"  Jones  said. 
Civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity  hiring, 
lobbying,  public  relations  and  corporate 
ethics  were  new.  troubling  issues  for  busi- 
ness in  that  period. 

But  the  greatest  error  was  in  ignoring  for- 
eign competition  In  the  '50s  and  '60s.  Jones 
said.  The  American  market  was  so  large  and 
so  strong  that  many  managers  never  looked 
beyond  it.  And  when  that  economy  got  into 
trouble,  companies  didn't  look  hard  enough 
for  new  business  outside  the  United  States. 
"We  were  pretty  cocky  ...  we  assumed 
that  American  producers  were  the  best  and 
the  others  were  imitators,  and  poor  ones  at 
that. 

'"We  found  out  that  wasn't  true,"  Jones 
said.  That  Insight  has  come  too  late  for 
some  companies  challenged  by  foreign  com- 
petitors. For  most  others,  he  said,  it  can  be 
the  shock  that  wakes  up  American  business 
management.* 


DEATH  ON  THE  HIGHWAYS 
TAKES  NO  HOLIDAY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  most 
of  us  the  holidays  are  a  time  of  family 
togetherness,  warmth  and  happiness. 
Occasionally,    however,    we    are    con- 


fronted with  a  brutal  reminder  that 
death  on  our  Nation's  highways  takes 
no  holidays.  Such  was  my  reaction 
upon  reading  the  tragic  story  of  the 
Proctor  family  of  Montgomery 
County.  Md.  Traveling  to  a  Christmas 
Eve  musical  pagent  at  their  church, 
five  members  of  the  family— two  sons 
and  three  grandchildren— were  killed 
in  a  head-on  collision  on  a  niral  high- 
way 30  miles  west  of  Baltimore.  Two 
other  members  of  the  family  were  seri- 
ously injured.  The  driver  of  the  car 
which  struck  the  Proctors  head-on  has 
been  charged  by  police  with  drunk 
driving. 

A  similar  tragic  accident  occiUTed 
Christmas  morning  in  Boston,  when 
four  members  of  a  family  were  wiped 
out  at  the  hands  of  a  16-year-old 
drunk  driver  in  a  head-on  collision.  I 
am  sure  there  were  other  similarly 
tragic  family  accidents  caused  by 
drunk  drivers  on  a  holiday  weekend 
that  saw  560  persons  die  on  American 
highways. 

The  words  of  Richard  Proctor,  who 
lost  two  sons  and  three  grandchildren 
in  the  Montgomery  Country  tragedy, 
captures  our  reaction  to  a  loss  of  this 
kind:  "I'm  not  a  vindictive  person," 
Proctor  told  the  Washington  Post,  "I 
can't  believe  this  sort  of  thing  can  con- 
tinue, and  can't  believe  there  aren't 
ways  to  do  something  about  this  situa- 
tion." 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  comprehend  why 
our  society  continues  to  accept,  year 
after  year,  over  25.000  deaths  at  the 
hands  of  drunk  drivers.  A  car  with  an 
intoxicated  driver  is  precisely  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  loaded  gun  in  the  hands  of 
someone  blinded  by  rage— the  combi- 
nation of  an  instrument  with  the 
power  to  kill  and  a  person  who  is  past 
the  powers  of  reason  is  precisely  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

Drunk  driving  has  flourished  in  the 
United  States  primarily  because  we 
have  tolerated  it.  Today,  there  are  en- 
couraging signs  that  at  last  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  waking  up  and  demand- 
ing that  their  legislators  do  something 
about  this  ever-present  threat  to 
human  life  on  the  highways.  Last  Sep- 
tember, Maine  enacted  the  Nation's 
toughest  drunk  driving  law,  mandating 
a  48-hour  jail  sentence,  a  $350  fine  and 
90-day  license  suspension  for  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  criminal  dnmken 
driving  offenses.  More  than  300  per- 
sons have  served  jail  sentences  in  the  4 
months  since  the  law  went  into  effect, 
and  Maine  officials  have  reported  an 
encouraging  drop  in  drunk  driver  fa- 
talities. Other  States  have  formed  task 
forces  to  study  ways  to  strengthening 
their  laws  and  keeping  drunks  off  the 
highways.  Also  encouraging  is  the 
report  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  decided  to  appoint  a  Presidential 
commission  to  attack  this  problem  on 
a  national  level. 
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Any  situation  accounting  for  over 
25,000  deaths  each  year  is  a  problem 
that  is  truly  national  in  scope,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation,  S.  671,  to  encour- 
age all  States  to  enact  minimum,  man- 
datory penalties  for  convicted  drunken 
drivers.  This  bill  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Glenn,  Goldwater.  Huddle- 
STON,  INOUYE,  Mathias,  Sarbanes,  and 
Baucus. 

I  return  to  the  words  of  Richard 
Proctor.  "I  can't  believe  there  aren't 
ways  to  do  something  about  this  situa- 
tion." In  my  view,  the  single  most  im- 
portant way  we  can  combat  drunk 
drivers  is  with  a  national  minimum 
standard  of  punishment,  just  as  we 
have  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
and  other  national  safety  standards. 
Driink  driving  is  the  No.  1  highway 
safety  problem  in  this  country,  and 
should  be  attacked  through  national 
standards  to  create  a  uniform  expecta- 
tion of  punishment  in  each  of  the  50 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  story  entitled  "Family's 
Trip  to  Chrlstmsis  Eve  Service  Ends  in 
Tragedy,"  which  appeared  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1981,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Family's  Trip  to  Christmas  Eve  Service 
Ends  ik  Tragedy 

(By  Michael  Islkoff ) 

The  holidays  were  going  to  be  something 
special  this  year  for  the  Proctors,  a  tightly 
knit  religious  family  In  upper  Montgomery 
County.  Richard  and  Martha  Proctor's 
oldest  daughter  had  Just  given  birth  to  her 
third  child.  One  son  had  traveled  from 
Texas  for  what  was  to  be  the  family's  first 
Christmas  together  in  years. 

Instead,  five  members  of  the  family— two 
sons  and  three  grandchildren— were  killed 
Thursday  afternoon  in  a  head-on  collision 
on  a  rural  highway  In  Carroll  County  about 
30  miles  west  of  Baltimore.  They  had  been 
on  their  way  to  a  Christmas  Eve  musical 
pageant  at  their  church. 

Those  killed  were  Terry  Proctor,  22: 
Roger  Proctor,  14,  and  three  small  children, 
Rebecca  Jeanette,  3  years,  Pauline  Jeanette, 
18  months  and  Ruth  Ann  Jeanette,  one 
month.  The  chUdren  were  the  daughters  of 
Tanya  Jeanette,  21,  the  Proctors'  oldest 
daughter,  who  was  injured  In  the  crash. 

Maryland  state  police  said  the  accident  oc- 
curred near  Mount  Airy,  when  a  Plymouth 
station  wagon  swerved  across  the  center  of 
Rte.  27  and  collided  with  the  Proctors' 
Volkswagen  Rabbit. 

Two  others  in  the  Proctors'  car,  including 
Martha  Proctor,  45,  and  her  younger  daugh- 
ter Shelia,  17,  were  injured  in  the  3:55  p.m. 
crash.  Richard  Proctor,  a  physician,  was  at 
his  Job  in  Bethesda  where  he  recently 
became  commandant  of  students  at  the 
Naval  Medical  Center. 

Police,  who  are  still  investigating  the  inci- 
dent, have  charged  the  driver  of  the  other 
car,  Kevin  Cooper,  a  2S-year-old  Glen 
Bumie  construction  worker,  with  driving 
while  intoxicated,  reckless  driving  and  fail- 
ure to  keep  to  the  right  of  the  center  line. 
Cooper  was  admitted  to  Carroll  County 
General  Hospital  and  treated  for  a  possible 
dislocated  hip. 


"He  said  he  probably  fell  asleep,"  Mary- 
land State  policeman  Dennis  Murphey  said 
Cooper  told  police.  "He  doesn't  remember." 

"I'm  not  a  %-indictive  person,"  Proctor  said 
in  a  telephone  interview  yesterday  after- 
noon. "But  I  also  come  from  a  family  that 
doesn't  drink.  I  can't  believe  this  sort  of 
thing  can  continue,  and  can't  believe  there 
aren't  ways  to  do  something  about  this  situ- 
ation." 

"I'm  not  bitter."  he  added.  "Bitterness 
isn't  going  to  bring  back  my  children  and 
grandchildren." 

The  Christmas  Eve  pageant  at  the  church 
was  to  be  a  family  event  for  the  Proctors. 
The  newborn  baby  would  play  Jesus,  and 
Tanya  was  to  be  Mary.  The  family  had  per- 
suaded Terry  to  play  Joseph. 

As  word  of  the  accident  spread  yesterday 
throughout  the  Proctors'  quiet  residential 
neighborhood  In  Clarksburg  near  the 
Howard  County  line,  friends  and  neightrars 
reacted  to  the  news  with  varying  stages  of 
disbelief. 

"I  can't  think  of  anybody  less  deserving 
for  this  to  bapiien  to,"  said  Mavis  Bauer, 
who  lived  next  door  to  the  Proctors.  "They 
were  an  absolutely  fantastic  family,  very 
close  and  sharing.  I  can't  comprehend  that 
this  has  happened." 

Bauer  and  other  neighbors  described  the 
Proctors  yesterday  as  a  friendly  and  outgo- 
ing couple  whose  life  revolved  around  their 
children,  their  grandchildren  and  their 
church.  United  Methodist  Church  of  West- 
minster. Md. 

The  couple  and  two  of  their  teenage  chil- 
dren had  moved  to  Clarksburg  from  Stutt- 
gart, Germany  only  last  June  after  Proctor, 
who  was  an  army  physician,  was  appointed 
to  the  post  at  the  Naval  Medical  Center. 

A  few  weeks  later,  their  recently  divorced 
and  pregnant  21-year-old  daughter  Tanya 
Jeanette,  also  moved  into  the  home,  along 
with  her  two  babies. 

The  family  quickly  became  a  part  of  their 
new  community,  the  neighbors  said.  Son 
Roger.  14.  who  also  died  in  the  crash,  was  a 
ninth  grader  and  avid  trumpet  player  who 
had  been  practicing  hard  to  make  the  Da- 
mascus High  School  Band. 

The  17-year-old  daughter,  Shelia,  was  in- 
volved in  school  drama.  Martha,  the 
mother,  was  the  director  of  religion  at  the 
church.  "She  was  very  interested  in  the 
church,"  said  James  Snyder,  who  lived 
across  the  street  from  the  Proctors.  "She 
felt  it  was  her  duty." 

Tanya's  daughter  was  bom  on  the  Ftiday 
before  Thanksgiving,  and  the  event  brought 
both  Joy  and  sadness  to  the  Proctors,  ac- 
cording to  Mavis  Bauer. 

When  complimented  on  how  adorable  her 
babies  were,  Tanya  replied,  "I  know.  I  Just 
wish  I  had  somebody  to  share  them  with." 
recalled  Bauer.  "'I  think  she  had  decided  she 
was  really  going  to  concentrate  her  life  on 
those  babies.'"* 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL  IS 
FRAUGHT  WITH  MISCHIEF 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  Peter 
Brimelow,  a  talented  young  writer  for 
Barron's,  has  writen  a  thought-pro- 
voking commentary  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension  bill  which  this 
body  will  soon  consider. 

Our  job  is  to  calmly  consider  the 
merits  of  each  piece  of  legislation,  free 
from  emotionalism,  keeping  in  mind 
that  bad  legislation  can  have  a  high- 
sounding  name. 


I  am  still  studying  this  bill  and  possi- 
ble amendments,  and  the  effect  they 
might  have  on  citizens  of  all  races.  I 
commend  Mr.  Brimelow's  article  to  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  that  his  article  in  the 
January  25,  1982,  issue  of  Barron's  be 
published  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Uncivil  Act:  The  Voting  Rights  Bill  Is 
Fraught  With  Mischief 

Sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  seat,  obediently 
bobbing  up  and  down  at  the  behest  of  a 
roomful  of  electronic  journalists  and  their 
moody  microphones,  the  bulbous  Sen. 
Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland  looked  a  little 
like  the  Goodyear  blimp  tugging  at  its 
mooring  mast  on  a  windy  day.  He  was  in  odd 
company  for  a  Republican  on  Jan.  20.  the 
anniversary  of  Ronald  Reagan's  first  inau- 
gural address,  which,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  refused  to  say  was  a  cause  for  cele- 
bration. But  he  shared  the  same  prim  look 
of  righteous  indignation  as  Senator  Kenne- 
dy and  an  assortznent  of  professional  liber- 
als sitting  at  his  side,  including  the 
NAACP's  Benjamin  Hooks,  whose  melodious 
imputation  of  racism  to  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, Attorney  General  and/or  fellow  Sena- 
tor went  equally  unchallenged. 

The  occasion:  a  press  conference  called  to 
denounce  the  postponement  for  one  week  of 
hearings  on  S.  1692,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Extension  bill,  of  which  Mathias  is  the  lead- 
ing Republican  sponsor.  The  total  delay 
thus  ininicted  on  the  measure's  legislative 
timetable:  nil. 

Supporters  of  a.  1992  become  hysterical  at 
the  slightest  hint  of  prolonged  debate  for  a 
simple  reason.  It  is  the  same  reason  as 
causes  them,  when  prodded,  to  try  to  intimi- 
date questioners  by  evoking  the  heroic  age 
of  civil  rights  in  the  1960s,  citing  a  myriad 
of  establishment  supporters,  pointing  to  the 
lopsided  House  approval  of  the  identical 
measure  during  a  lull  in  the  economic  wars 
of  1980.  and  brandishing  the  list  of  60  Sena- 
tors co-sponsoring  Mathias'  bill  (some  of 
whom  have  had  second  thoughts). 

S.  1992  cannot  bear  scrutiny  because  it  is 
not  merely  an  extension,  but  an  expansion, 
of  the  original  1965  Act.  It  would  profound- 
ly affect  not  only  former  Jim  Crow  areas, 
but  also  the  entire  covjitry.  Although  Hooks 
testified  in  House  hearings  last  year  that  all 
he  wanted  was  to  prevent  the  semi-automat- 
ic release  from  Justice  Department's  over- 
sight that  was  established  in  the  1965  Act 
for  communities  managing  17  years  without 
discriminatory  voting  practices,  it  is  now 
clear  that  civil-rights  politicians  have  seized 
another  opportunity  to  carve  out  racial  pre- 
requisites. Just  as  the  1984  Civil  Rights  Act's 
anti-discrimination  provisions  have  been 
perverted  into  a  requirement  for  minority 
quotas.  This  is  a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart 
of  America.  Congress'  response  has  been  a 
sordid  compound  of  fatuousness,  fear  and 
lack  of  moral  fiber. 

The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  was  a  brutal 
measure  that  should  never  have  been  neces- 
sary in  a  free  society.  The  theory  behind  it 
was  that  the  denial  of  access  to  the  polls  in 
certain  Southern  states  was  so  endemic  and 
vicious  as  to  be  irremediable  by  piecemeal 
litigation.  It  required  the  presumption  of 
guilt,  and  direct  federal  intervention.  In  its 
aim  of  increasing  black  voter  registration, 
the  act  was  immediately  and  triumphantly 
successful.  But  it£  methods  were  necessarily 
crude.  For  example,  it  affected  all  areas 
with  voter  turnouts  below  50  percent  which 
is  how  impeccably  non-discriminatory  com- 
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munities  in  New  York  State  come  to  be  in- 
cluded. And  this  presaged  a  change  of  focus, 
as  judges  and  bureaucrats  ceased  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  fact  of  discrimination 
and  entered  the  more  debatable  area  of  its 
alleged  results. 

Communities  "covered"  by  the  VRA  could 
alter  their  structure  of  government  only  if 
the  Justice  Department  decided  that  the 
effect  would  not  be  to  discriminate  against 
minorities,  who  now  had  the  vote.  Thus,  in 
1980,  Rome.  Ga..  was  prevented  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  making  what  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  innocent  change  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  coincidentally  make  it 
more  difficult  to  elect  blaclcs. 

But  simultaneously,  the  Court  refused  to 
strike  down  a  similar  structure  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  Because  the  Mobile  structure  pre-dated 
black  enfranchisement,  and  did  not  reflect  a 
post-1965  change,  it  could  be  challenged 
only  on  the  Constitutional  gounds  of  the 
15th  Amendment's  ban  on  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  franchise  on  the  grounds  of 
race.  And  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
merely  because  blacks  were  not  elected  to 
the  Mobile  city  commission  in  proportion  to 
their  population  share— the  "effect"- did 
not  mean  its  electoral  structure  was  dis- 
criminatory. If  the  law  was  neutral  on  its 
face,  the  Court  said,  to  overthrow  it  would 
require  proof  of  discriminatory  "intent." 

Supporters  of  S.  1992  dislike  the  Supreme 
Court's  view  of  the  Constitution,  so  they 
plan  to  reverse  it  by  statutory  means— with 
fine  irony,  by  the  way,  since  most  claim  that 
Senator  Jesse  Helms'  similar  strategy  with 
respect  to  abortion  is  unconstitutional.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  S.  1992  would  allow  a  suit  to  be 
brought  anywhere  in  the  country  to  sup- 
press all  political  strrangements  that  have 
the  "effect"  of  discrimination.  The  essential 
"effect"  test:  does  the  arrangement  produce 
minority  representation  in  proportion  to  mi- 
nority numbers  in  the  population  at  large? 

Opponents  argue  that  this  will  inexorably 
create  a  system  or  proportional  representa- 
tion. But  minority  representation  will  be 
not  only  proportional  but  guaranteed,  as  in 
the  Parliament  of  Rhodesia/Zimbabwe,  at 
the  expense  of  the  majority.  This  was  made 
clear  in  United  Jewish  Organizations  vs. 
Carey.  The  Justice  Department  would  not 
believe  that  a  proposed  district  In  Brooldyn 
with  a  61  percent  nonwhite  majority  would 
elect  a  nonwhite  Representative,  because 
nonwhites  were  expected  to  have  a  lower 
propensity  to  vote.  Redrawing  the  bound- 
aries entailed  dividing  a  community  of  Ha- 
sidic  Jews,  who  sued  to  retain  "their "  seat: 
Not  l>eing  black,  American  Indian,  Asian, 
Alaskan  or  Hispanic,  but  merely  white,  they 
were  not  explicitly  protected  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  So  they  lost.  The  new 
district,  however,  preferred  the  Founding 
Fathers'  theory  of  representation  to  that  of 
the  Justice  Department.  It  elected  Freder- 
ick W.  Richmond,  who  is  indisputably 
white. 

The  political  consequences  of  S.  1992 
could  be  devastating.  At  minimum,  it  will 
remove  from  the  Republicans  one  of  the 
traditional  fruits  of  American  electoral 
office:  robust  redlstricting— '"gerrymander- 
ing," after  all,  is  an  American  invention.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Republicans,  this  will 
now  Incur  the  wrath  pf  Justice  Department 
bureaucrats,  if  the  diluted  Democrats  turn 
out  to  be  minorities,  as  they  tend  to  be. 
Weakening  whites,  however,  is  still  okay. 

More  significantly,  S.  1992  is  one  in  a 
series  of  steps  In  the  last  few  years  tending 
to  exacerbate  and  institutionalize  racial  di- 
vision. Under  the  system  it  proposes,  it  is 


advantageous  and  perhaps  necessary  for 
every  American  to  cleave  to  some  organized 
faction— Just  the  eventuality  the  Constitu- 
tion sought  to  prevent.  To  make  matters 
worse,  legislators  elected  by  homogeneous 
constituencies  would  have  less  and  less  apti- 
tude or  taste  for  compromise.  Politics  would 
degenerate  into  a  rerun  of  West  Side  Story. 

The  truth  is  that  what  was  once  a  civil- 
rights  movement  has  increasingly  become  a 
drive  for  civil  privileges.  To  choose  an  "ef- 
fects" rather  than  an  ""intent"  test,  in  af- 
firmative action,  fair  housing  or  voting 
rights,  is  to  invest  the  state  on  its  behalf 
with  the  right  of  endless  and  infinite  social 
engineering. 

Supporters  of  S.  1992  argue  that  the 
intent  standard  is  difficult  to  prove.  Senate 
opponents  plan  to  produce  Irving  Younger, 
one  of  the  country"s  leading  trial  lawyers  to 
argue  that  it  is  not.  Intent  is  routinely 
proved  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  without 
the  confesslon/"smoklng  gun"-type  evi- 
dence that  discrimination  cases  are  some- 
times said  to  require.  In  any  case,  since 
when  was  the  law  supposed  to  make  things 
easier  for  the  prosecution  at  the  expense  of 
justice? 

Those  who  support  S.  1992  know  that  the 
proportional-representation  argument  is  a 
threat  to  them.  Mathias  completely  evaded 
the  issue  in  his  Dec.  16  speech  introducing 
the  bill,  presenting  Section  2  merely  as  a 
technicality  made  necessary  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  failure  to  be  "clear,"  i.e. 
agree  with  him.  Cornered  at  the  press  con- 
ference, he  fell  back  on  the  bill's  concession 
that  disproportionate  representation  will 
not  "in  and  of  Itself"  be  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination. 

This  is  just  not  good  enough.  The  Weber 
decision  showed  that  Judges  will  literally 
invert  the  meaning  of  a  statute  under  the 
pressure  of  racial  dogma.  The  vague  addi- 
tional evidence  required  in  S.  1992— a  pat- 
tern of  bloc  voting,  for  example,  which 
could  be  posited  anywhere— will  be  no  prob- 
lem. 

Already  some  civil-rights  politicians,  nota- 
bly Jesse  Jackson  last  fall  In  Columbia,  S.C.. 
frankly  asserted  that  proportionality  is 
their  goal. 

Senator  Mathias  will  be  60  this  year.  He 
has  devoted  his  long  career  to  the  liberal 
cause  within  Republican  ranks,  and  has  met 
with  utter  failure.  He  is  not  now  likely  to 
change  his  perception  of  his  civil-rights 
allies,  or  give  up  the  comforting  If  illusory 
sensation  of  being  part  of  a  heavenly  (and 
conquering)  host.  His  own  racially  divided 
state  will  be  so  hard-hit  by  litigation  if 
S.  1992  passes  that  it  will  practically  forfeit 
self-government.  Arguably  no  great  loss. 
But  Mathias.  like  most  elected  federal  offi- 
cials, might  well  calculate  that  he  at  least 
should  be  able  to  avoid  trouble.  Anyway,  his 
seat  isn't  up  until  1986. 

And  there  is  an  uglier  side  to  the  voting- 
rights  debate.  It  emerges  in  testimony  pre- 
pared by  NAACP's  Hooks  for  the  Jan.  20 
hearings.  The  intents  test,  it  reads,  "is  of- 
times  a  code  word  for  allowing  discrimina- 
tion to  continue,  even  when  the  discrimina- 
tion is  there  for  everyone  to  see."  At  the 
press  conference,  he  left  a  sly  vagueness 
about  his  charge  of  racism  as  a  result  of  the 
hearing's  postponement:  "There  has  to  be  a 
racist  around  somewhere." 

No  accusation  of  witchcraft  in  Salem  ever 
had  the  impact  that  the  accusation  of 
racism  has  on  America's  current  lawmakers. 

Others,  too:  according  to  opponents  of  the 
bill,  the  leading  academic  expert  on  voting 
rights.   Harvard's   Abigail   M.   Themstrom. 


has  been  dissuaded  from  testifying  against 
S.  1992  by  civil-rights  polltic&ns'  threats  to 
withhold  co-operation  on  her  forthcoming 
book. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  Extension  Bill  is 
unedlfying  whichever  way  you  look  at  it. 
The  ""bail-out"  provisions  are  so  onerous 
that  there  is  virtually  no  possibility  any 
Southern  area  can  independently  qualify  to 
escape  this  second  Reconstruction.  The 
bill's  coverage  of  Hispanics.  sweeplngly  de- 
fined, materially  promotes  the  emergence  of 
a  second  Quebec.  Times  have  changed  since 
1965.  and  the  best  solution  probably  would 
have  been  to  let  the  act  run  its  course,  pros- 
ecuting any  subsequent  offenders  in  the 
usual  way.  But  above  all.  the  daggerpolnt 
must  be  broken.  The  effects  test  must  be  de- 
feated.* 


CLEAN  AIR  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
troduction of  H.R.  5252,  euphemisti- 
cally referred  to  as  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1982,  has  been  greeted 
with  loud  hosannas  from  every  comer 
of  the  administration. 

The  President  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  noted  his  encourage- 
ment at  the  introduction  of  this  "bi- 
partisan initiative."  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  picked  up  the  H.R.  5252 
banner  as  part  of  his  push  for  regula- 
tory reform.  Even  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Air  of  EPA,  the 
Agency  charged  by  law  with  environ- 
mental protection,  has  said  she  is  "de- 
lighted" with  the  introduction  of  the 
bill. 

I  for  one  am  not  delighted  with  this 
bill.  I  am  discouraged. 

A  brief  review  of  this  measure  will 
demonstrate  why  many  members  of 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  view  this  bill  and 
the  administration's  endorsement  with 
dismay.  Under  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership of  Chairman  Stafford,  our  com- 
mittee has  been  working  diligently 
toward  the  formulation  of  reasonable, 
responsible  amendments  to  the  Clear 
Air  Act. 

Amendments  of  this  nature  are 
needed  and  they  deserve  prompt 
action.  However,  if  the  administration 
and  some  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  continue  to  push  an  agenda 
such  as  that  embodied  in  H.R.  5252,  I 
fear  the  process  will  be  inexorably  de- 
layed. 

Quite  simply.  H.R.  5252  would 
streamline  clean  air  right  out  of  exist- 
ence. Here  are  just  a  few  examples. 

The  bill  would  double  mobile  source 
emission  standards  for  carbon  monox- 
ide and  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the 
current  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  At  the  same  time,  the  warranty 
period  for  emission  control  equipment 
would  be  reduced  from  5  years  and 
50,000  miles  to  2  years  and  24.000 
miles. 

H.R.  5252  would  strip  the  prevention 
of  significant  deterioration  (PSD)  pro- 
gram of  its  class  II  and  III  protection 
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of  clean  air.  In  addition,  national 
parks  and  wilderness  areas  would  be 
subject  to  increased  air  pollution.  The 
bill  would  also  remove  the  "best"  re- 
quirement from  the  "best  available 
control  technology"  (BACT)  standards 
for  new  stationary  sources. 

The  measure  also  would  ignore  im- 
provements to  the  act  that,  in  my 
view,  must  be  considered.  Control  of 
toxic  air  pollutants  and  emissions 
which  lead  to  acid  rain  is  conspicuous- 
ly absent  from  this  proposal. 

The  list  goes  on.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  scrutinize  this  proposal.  As 
part  of  that  process,  I  believe  an  edito- 
rial that  appeared  January  24,  1982  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  entitled 
"Cleaning  Up  an  Act"  merits  atten- 
tion. I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Thank  you. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  24, 1982] 
Cleaning  Up  am  Act 

When  It  comes  to  air  quality.  Rep.  John 
D.  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.)  plays  dirty.  That  may 
seem  a  harsh  Judgment,  but  no  more  harsh 
than  a  bill  that  he  is  sponsoring  to  roll  back 
automobile  smog  standards  and  to  strip 
California  of  Its  right  to  enforce  tougher 
air-Quality  standards  than  other  states. 

Dingell  is  chairman  of  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  with  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  must  be  re- 
vised or  extended  this  year. 

He  also  represents  Detroit,  where  the  auto 
industry  has  fought  against  pollution  con- 
trols for  two  decades  and  is  fighting  even 
harder  now  that  the  recession  and  foreign 
competition  have  plunged  it  into  a  depres- 
sion. 

Dingell  has  promoted  weaker  pollution 
laws  behind  the  scenes  for  months,  getting 
nowhere.  He  keeps  running  up  against  Rep. 
Henry  A.  Waxman  (D-Los  Angeles),  who 
chairs  the  health  and  environment  subcom- 
mittee for  Dingell  and  refuses  to  consider 
weakening  the  clean-air  law. 

Now  Dingell  has  gone  public  with  a  bill 
that,  among  other  things,  would  double  the 
legal  limit  for  releasing  nitrogen  oxides 
through  a  tailpipe,  weaken  warranty  protec- 
tions for  owners  whose  control  devices  fail. 
and  relax  efficiency  tests  for  new  controls 
on  power  plants  and  factories. 

According  to  reports  from  Washington, 
Dingell  also  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  is 
prepared  to  play  rough  from  now  on.  either 
snatching  clean-air  legislation  out  of  Wax- 
man's  subcommittee  or  bouncing  Waxman 
out  of  his  Job  if  he  refuses  to  cooperate. 

What  is  at  stake  here  for  Dingell's  district 
is  about  $80  worth  of  pollution-control 
equipment  that  Detroit  could  leave  out  of 
every  car  if  the  standards  were  less  strict. 
Estimates  of  potential  savings  run  as  high 
as  $300,  but  those  assume  that  Detroit 
would  stop  installing  small  computers  under 
the  hood  that  monitor  engine  performance 
and  increase  fuel  efficiency.  Given  the  in- 
creased competition  for  higher  mileage,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  industry  would  abandon 
the  computerized  control  devices. 

What  is  at  stake  for  Waxman's  district— 
and  every  other  part  of  the  country  where 
the  air  is  already  dirtier  than  the  law 
allows— is  a  significant  increase  in  nitrogen 
dioxide,  one  of  the  basic  Ingredients  of  pho- 
tochemical smog. 


Considering  that  the  saving  represents 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  aver- 
age new  car  these  days,  that  is  not  a  fair 
trade. 

Dingell  and  his  co-sponsors  call  their  bill  a 
"compromise"  effort,  largely  because  it  is 
less  noisome  than  some  earlier  proposals  he 
was  promoting. 

He  also  has  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  calls  his  bill  noth- 
ing more  than  an  effort  to  "simplify  and 
clarify"  the  Clean  Air  Act.  There  is  some  in- 
teresting history  behind  the  choice  of 
words. 

Some  months  ago,  L>ouis  Harris  sampled 
public  opinion  on  clean-air  laws,  and  found 
that  80  percent  opposed  any  weakening  of 
the  basic  act. 

The  chamber,  unbelieving,  commissioned 
its  own  poll.  The  results  were  much  the 
same. 

As  Harry  W.  O'Neill,  president  of  Opinion 
Research,  which  did  the  sampling  for  the 
chamber,  explained  his  findings  to  The 
Times  last  month,  a  congressman  will  not 
stir  up  his  voters  just  by  fiddling  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  In  ways,  for  example,  that 
only  simplify  and  clarify. 

But,  O'Neill  said,  if  the  public  believes 
that  a  politican  is  trying  to  weaken  the  air- 
quality  law,  "then  he's  in  trouble." 

The  message  seems  clear  enough  to  us. 
Keep  it  clean,  Mr.  Dingell.* 


ROOSEVELT  AND  REAGAN: 
LEADERS  IN  THEIR  TIME 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
this  Nation  will  commemorate  the 
100th  birthday  of  one  of  the  great 
men  in  American  history,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Today  we  honor 
him,  and  yet  we  all  remember  him  as  a 
man  who  gave  this  Nation  hope  at  a 
time  when  all  seemed  lost.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1932,  1936,  1940. 
1944— four  times  in  all— a  record  that 
will  never  be  matched  in  U.S.  history. 
He  was  a  hero  to  the  common  man 
and  history  has  verified  this  fact. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  exuded  a  personal 
strength  that  transformed  the  Ameri- 
can public  from  a  weary  mass  of  de- 
jected people  to  an  army  of  beaming 
individuals.  He  gave  this  country  a 
reason  to  believe  in  itself  again.  That 
is  why  we  will  always  remember  him. 

Many  ol  the  programs  of  the  Roose- 
velt era— the  New  Deal— were  the  fore- 
nmners  of  the  social  programs  of 
today.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  I 
have  had  the  chance  to  work  with 
these  programs  on  a  personal  level. 
Each  member  of  this  committee  has 
been  faced  with  a  most  difficult  task 
this  past  year,  to  decide  whether  we 
continue  in  the  same  direction  Roose- 
velt pointed  us,  or  to  make  adjust- 
ments. We  have  all  had  to  ask  our- 
selves at  what  point  would  P.  D.  R. 
himself  take  a  hard  look,  check  the 
compass,  and  chart  a  different  course? 
For  the  past  year  we  have  all  wrestled 
with  this  question  and  undoubtedly  we 
will  be  faced  with  it  again  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  looked  out  on 
America  last  year  I  saw  many  of  the 


same  feelings  that  existed  in  1932: 
That  feeling  of  despair,  that  our  prob- 
lems had  finally  engulfed  us.  Ameri- 
cans were  once  again  looking  for  a 
leader.  Just  as  they  found  him  then, 
they  found  that  leader  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  gave  us  all  that  ray  of 
hope  we  so  badly  needed. 

The  similarities  between  these  two 
men  are  striking.  In  1931.  while  cam- 
paigning for  the  Democratic  Party's 
nomination  for  the  Office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  PYanklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt raised  his  hand  and  said: 

I  pledge  you— I  pledge  myself— to  a  New 
Deal  for  the  American  people.  Let  us  all 
here  assembled  constitute  ourselves  proph- 
ets of  a  new  order  of  competence  and  cour- 
age. This  is  more  than  a  political  campaign: 
it  is  a  call  to  arms. 

With  this  statement  he  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  that  brought  him  a 
landslide  victory.  But  more  important- 
ly, he  pledged  to  the  American  people 
that  he  would  bring  the  change 
needed  in  their  lives,  that  he  would 
have  the  courage  to  lead  when  others 
would  criticize.  Just  over  a  year  ago  I 
stood  on  the  West  Front  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  listened  to  Ronald  Reagan 
make  his  inaugural  address.  Two  parts 
of  that  speech  stand  out  in  my  mind 
and  have  helped  me  recall  the  pledge 
made  by  Roosevelt  almost  50  years 
earlier.  President  Reagan  said: 

We  have  every  right  to  dream  heroic 
dreams.  Those  who  say  that  we  are  in  a  time 
when  there  are  no  heroes,  they  Just  do  not 
know  where  to  look.  You  can  see  heroes 
every  day  going  in  and  out  of  factory  gates. 
Others,  a  handful  in  number,  produced 
enough  food  to  feed  all  of  us  and  then  the 
world  beyond.  You  meet  heroes  across  a 
counter.  And  they  are  on  both  sides  of  that 
counter.  There  are  entrepreneurs  with  faith 
in  themselves  and  faith  in  an  idea  who 
create  Jobs,  new  wealth  and  opportunity. 
They  are  individuals  and  families  whose 
taxes  support  the  Government  and  whose 
voluntary  gifts  support  church,  charity,  cul- 
ture, art,  and  education.  Their  patriotism  is 
quiet  but  deep.  Their  values  sustain  our  na- 
tional life. 

A  few  moments  later  in  this  address 
he  brought  this  all  into  focus: 

Well,  I  believe  we,  the  Americans  of  today, 
are  ready  to  do  what  must  be  done  to  insure 
happiness  and  liberty  lor  ourselves,  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  children's  children.  And  as  we 
renew  ourselves  here  in  our  own  land,  we 
will  be  seen  as  having  greater  strength 
throughout  the  world.  We  will  again  be  the 
exemplar  of  freedom  and  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  those  who  do  not  now  have  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  men 
have  had  the  courage  to  lead  when  so 
many  would  only  follow.  Times 
change.  And  as  the  problems  of  the 
present  generation  are  solved,  so  they 
will  contribute  to  the  problems  of  the 
generation  to  come.  Roosevelt  had  the 
desire  to  get  things  going,  and  if  one 
program  proved  unworkable,  if  Con- 
gress would  not  act.  or  if  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  authority  to  move  in  a 
particular  direction,  Roosevelt  looked 


for  new  solutions,  for  new  ways  to 
solve  the  problems. 

That  is  what  we  must  do  today.  That 
is  what  our  President  told  us  in  the 
Capitol  just  the  night  before  last.  The 
barriers  may  be  different:  Congress  ac- 
tions have  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lems, rather  than  our  refusal  to  act; 
but  they  are  barriers  just  the  same. 
They  require  new  solutions. 

Roosevelt  instinctively  understood 
that  the  economic  troubles  of  the 
1930's  required  that  politicians  remove 
their  cloaks  of  partisanship  and  work 
together.  President  Reagan  has  left  us 
with  no  less  a  challenge.  But  I*resident 
Reagan  and  this  Congress  are  denied 
some  of  the  solutions  President  Roose- 
velt had  at  his  disposal.  We  have  gone 
to  the  well  of  Federal  spending  too 
often  in  the  past,  the  waters  do  not 
run  as  deep  anymore.  President 
Reagan  has  laid  out  a  plan  to  give  the 
well  time  to  recharge  itself.  The  alter- 
native, as  he  has  so  often  told  us,  is  to 
pray  for  rain.  We  cannot  look  to  the 
heavens  for  our  solutions,  we  must 
look  to  ourselves  and  the  American 
people.  And  we  must  act. 

President  Roosevelt  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  strong,  decisive  action  for 
the  country's  sake.  President  Reagan 
must  do  the  same.  President  Reagan 
must,  as  Roosevelt  did,  inspire  the 
American  public.  President  Reagan 
has  the  desire  to  get  things  going;  he 
has  shown  the  ability  to  recognize 
when  a  program  proves  unworkable 
and  successfully  search  for  new  ways 
to  solve  problems.  President  Roose- 
velt's greatest  assets  certainly  were 
not  the  programs  with  which  he 
pushed  America  back  from  the  great 
spiritual  depression— and  it  certainly 
was  as  much  a  depression  of  the  spirit 
as  it  was  financially.  Roosevelt's  great- 
est asset  was  the  ability  to  inspire  the 
American  people  to  have  hope.  As  we 
saw  here  Tuesday  night,  and  as  mil- 
lions of  Americans  saw  in  their  homes. 
Ronald  Reagan  is  another  who  can  in- 
spire the  hope  we  need  so  badly. 

In  the  coming  months  we  will  have 
ample  opportunities  to  clash  over  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  the  task  we  have  laid 
before  us.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  disagreeing  only  about  the 
tools  we  use  to  build  a  new  and  better 
structure  on  the  framework  we  al- 
ready have,  and  let  us  remember  that 
it  is  the  whole  structure  we  agree  on— 
and  that  structure  is  what  President 
Reagan  called  the  last,  best  hope  of 
man  on  Earth,  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  is  watching  us  all 
today.  I  am  equally  sure  that  as  he 
looks  down  on  the  Oval  Office,  his 
chin  pushed  jauntily  forward,  a  smile 
comes  over  his  lips  as  he  realizes  that 
once  again  the  ship  of  state  has  a  cap- 
tain at  the  helm.* 


NEW  FEDERALISM 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  thrust  of  President  Reagan's 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  Tues- 
day night  was  a  call  for  a  bold  new  ini- 
tiative through  a  program  of  New  Fed- 
eralism. It  is  a  concept  which  undoubt- 
edly will  be  thoroughly  debated  by  the 
Congress,  State  and  local  governments 
and  by  others  interested  in  bringing 
government  closer  to  the  people. 

Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt  of  Arizona  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  de- 
scribed the  proposal  as  elegant  and 
imaginative.  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
Governor. 

Governor  Babbitt  declared  that  we 
might  have  both  an  increased  chance 
of  survival  and  better  streets  if  the 
President  receives  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  response  to  his  proposal. 
The  President's  call  for  a  New  Feder- 
alism deserves  that  response  from  the 
Congress. 

The  Governor  rightly  states  that  we 
must  address  three  important  issues  as 
we  explore  the  details  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

FMrst,  we  must  enter  into  a  national 
dialog  that  will  define  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments for  the  coming  decades. 

Second,  we  must  convince  all  Ameri- 
cans that  this  program  is  designed  to 
protect  and  foster  our  civil  rights,  not 
attack  them.  I  believe  the  President 
has  begim  this  important  work.  Civil 
rights  are  very  real  rights,  not  some- 
thing to  be  given  lip  service.  We  can 
no  longer  assume  that  the  States— 
their  Governors,  legislators,  and  local 
officials— do  not  also  want  equal  op- 
portunity for  those  citizens  who  elect- 
ed them. 

Third,  this  plan  must  address  the  in- 
equities which  have  existed  between 
the  States.  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
has  itself  been  unfairly  distributed  in 
recent  years.  For  example,  out  of 
every  $100  Indiana  citizens  sent  to 
Washington,  only  $70  came  back  in 
Federal  spending  in  1979  as  compared 
to  $245  for  Alaska.  The  President,  by 
beginning  a  national  dialog  on  the  role 
of  the  States,  can  begin  to  address  this 
question  of  inequities. 

I  commend  Governor  Babbitt's  views 
on  New  Federalism  to  my  colleagues. 
His  reactions  provide  bipartisan 
impact  to  the  proper  role  of  govern- 
ment in  the  years  ahead  and  I  ask  that 
this  coliunn  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28,  1982] 
His  Plan  Deserves  a  Chance 
(By  Bruce  Babbitt) 

The  president  has  once  again  confounded 
his  adversaries  by  wading  ashore  on  a  new 
beachhead  far  behind  the  battle  lines. 
Paced  with  another  year  of  trench  warfare 
over  federal  budget  cuts,  he  now  proposes  to 
break  the  impasse  by  simply  handling  some 
50  federal  programs  back  to  the  states. 

The  president's  proposal  to  restructure 
American  government  is  both  elegant  and 


imaginative.  Yet  state  and  local  officials  are 
already  putting  on  green  eyeshades,  picking 
up  yellow  pencils  and  reading  computer 
printouts  to  reckon  their  gain  or  loss  In 
each  program  category.  The  president  de- 
serves better:  at  the  very  least  he  is  entitled 
to  a  serious  and  thoughful  response  from 
Congress  and  all  elected  officials. 

The  president  has  once  again  accurately 
characterized  the  problem.  Since  the  New 
Deal,  an  accretion  of  more  than  500  categor- 
ical programs  has  intruded  the  federal  gov- 
ernment into  our  lives  at  every  level  from 
the  very  important  to  the  trivial.  Congress 
does  a  little  of  everything,  but  hardly  any- 
thing well.  It  ought  to  be  worrying  about 
arms  control  and  defense  instead  of  the  pot- 
holes in  the  street.  We  just  might  have  both 
an  increased  chance  of  survival  and  better 
streets. 

If  the  president's  new  federalism  is  to 
become  reality,  as  I  believe  it  should,  we 
ought  to  be  addressing  three  important 
issues  that  the  president  did  not  pursue  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  address. 

Pirst,  we  must  develop  a  national  agree- 
ment on  which  programs  shoud  be  run  in 
Washington  and  which  should  be  left  to 
state  and  local  government.  There  is  a  gath- 
ering consensus  that  matters  of  historical 
local  concern,  such  as  street,  airport  con- 
struction, waste-water  facilities  and  many 
education  programs  can  and,  indeed,  will  be 
adequately  addressed  at  the  local  level. 

The  major  Issue  will  be  the  entitlement 
programs,  such  as  Medicaid,  AFDC  and  food 
stamps.  The  nation's  governors  have  long 
argued  that  these  programs  are  properly  a 
national  responsibility.  When  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  16  percent  in  Michigan  but 
only  5.5  percent  in  Texas,  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  ask  Michigan  residents  to  shoulder 
welfare  burdens  created  by  national  eco- 
nomic policies.  The  president  has  foreseen 
this  issue  and  proposed  a  disingenuous 
swap;  federalize  Medicaid  to  induce  state  ac- 
ceptance of  welfare  and  food  stamp  respon- 
sibilities. That  proposal  should  be  rejected; 
the  safety  net  (the  president's  phrase) 
ought  to  be  fashioned  as  a  matter  of  inte- 
grated national  policy  equally  applicable  to 
an  elderly  citizen  or  a  malnourished  child 
whether  he  lives  In  Maine,  Mississippi,  or 
Arizona. 

Second,  the  president  must  convince  us 
that  his  program  is  not  simply  a  front  for 
neglecting  civil  rights  and  abandoning  the 
hard-won  gains  of  blacks  and  other  minority 
groups.  Many  federal  assistance  programs, 
notably  education,  were  created  to  provide 
equal  opportimity  for  mlnoirty  groups  vic- 
timized by  racial  discrimination.  The  presi- 
dent's waffling  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  his  permissiveness  In  allowing  tax  ex- 
emptions for  educational  institutions  that 
discriminate  are  not  reassuring. 

Nonetheless,  there  may  be  better  ways 
than  scatter-gun  grant  programs  to  ensure 
continued  progress  in  civil  rights.  For  exam- 
ple, intrastate  equalization  of  financial  aid 
between  rich  and  poor  school  districts  might 
do  more  to  ensure  educational  quality  than 
a  dozen  categorical  grant  programs.  In  place 
of  federal  aid.  Congress  could  devise  a 
simple  law  requiring  all  states  to  provide  a 
basic  statewide  level  of  school  support, 
something  that  more  than  20  states  have  al- 
ready done. 

Third,  the  president  must  forthrlghtly  ad- 
dress the  Issue  of  inequities  among  states  In 
per  capita  taxing  power  and  program  need. 
Although  these  disparities  have  been  heavi- 
ly relied  upon  in  Congress  In  creating  new 
programs,  the  fact  Is  that  the  gap  between 
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rich  states  and  poor  states  has  narrowed 
dnunatically  in  recent  years.  No  state  or 
city  ought  to  demand  continued-level  fund- 
ing Just  because  it  was  the  lucky  recipient  of 
a  windfall  program  in  the  past.  Alaskans. 
who  pay  virtually  no  taxes  and  receive  divi- 
dend checks  each  year,  may  already  be  get- 
ting too  much  federal  aid;  in  Mississippi. 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  income  in  the 
country,  there  may  well  be  a  case  for  sup- 
plemental federal  aid. 

The  president's  program  is  revolutionary 
In  the  best  American  sense  of  the  word.  He 
deserves  a  chance  to  succeed.  Congress,  the 
governors  and  state  and  local  officials  must 
put  aside  the  green  eyeshades  and  rise  to 
the  occasion.* 


CELEBRITIES  NIGHT  WITH  THE 
UTAH  SYMPHONY 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Utah  Symphony  has  become  one  of 
the  best  known  and  acclaimed  sym- 
phonies in  the  western  United  States. 
With  the  completion  of  the  new  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  Salt  Lake  City  the  Utah 
Symphony  has  a  permanent  home. 
Over  the  years  the  symphony  has 
gathered  its  support  from  a  wide  range 
of  individual  patrons,  all  with  a 
common  belief  that  the  arts  should  be 
fostered  by  private  donations  so  that 
the  entire  public  might  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  music  it  produces. 

This  past  faU  the  Utah  Symphony 
held  a  unique  fundraising  dinner  to 
honor  those  persons  who  had  contrib- 
uted in  some  form  to  the  cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States.  The 
common  denominator  to  all  of  the 
people  honored  was  that  they  all  call 
Utah  home.  At  this  event  a  press  in- 
formation packet  was  released  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
an  example  to  other  charitable  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a 
means  to  raise  funds  from  the  private 
sector.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Utah  Sjmiphony  understands  and  sup- 
ports the  need  for  budget  cuts,  realiz- 
ing full  well  that  it  places  an  addition- 
al burden  upon  their  own  fundraising 
efforts  to  make  up  the  difference. 

The  material  follows: 

CXLEBRITIKS  NiGHT  WriH  THE  UTAH 

Symphont 

On  October  23  the  Utah  Symphony  hon- 
ored 49  Utahans  and  former  Utahans  whose 
contributions  to  the  arts,  science,  business, 
industry,  government,  education,  religion 
and  sports  have  won  national  and  interna- 
tional recognition.  The  distinguished  honor- 
ees,  who  made  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City 
for  "Celebrities  Night  with  the  Utah  Sym- 
phony" at  their  own  expense  from  both 
coasts  and  many  points  in  between,  all  share 
one  common  characteristic— each  calls  Utah 
home  or  claims  close  ties  to  the  state. 

The  celebrities  were  guests  of  honor  at  a 
pre-concert  formal  dinner  donated  by  Salt 
Lake  City's  Little  America  Hotel,  at  a  Utah 
Symphony  benefit  concert  in  Symphony 
Hall,  with  pianist  Grant  Johannesen,  Music 
Director  Varujan  Kojian  and  Concertmaster 
William  Preucil  as  soloists  (the  soloists  do- 
nated their  services),  and  at  an  after-concert 
buffet  and  reception  hosted  by  Hotel  Utah 
In  conjunction  with  its  anniversary  celebra- 


tion. The  star-studded  extravaganza  proved 
to  be  the  Utah  Symphony's  most  successful 
fund-raiser  on  record,  with  proceeds  ap- 
proaching $400,000. 

This  unique  concept  in  fund  raising  came 
as  a  direct  response  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  balance  the  budget  by 
asking  the  arts  to  bear  their  fair  share  of 
cuts  in  federal  appropriations.  The  Utah 
Symphony  Board  applauds  and  fully  sup- 
ports President  Reagan's  efforts  to  fight  in- 
flation. (Interestingly,  some  of  President 
Reagan's  foremost  advisers  and  supporters 
were  among  the  honored  celebrities— Dr. 
Richard  Beal.  Secretary  T.  H.  Bell,  Senators 
Jake  Gam  and  Orrin  Hatch,  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ard B.  Wirthlin.)  The  Symphony  staged  the 
Celebrities  Night  benefit  to  demonstrate  to 
music  lovers  around  the  country  that  Uta- 
hans will  take  the  President's  lead  and  come 
to  the  aid  of  those  worthwhile  organizations 
which,  like  the  Symphony,  add  important 
dimensions  to  our  quality  of  life.  Over  the 
years  the  outstanding  support  of  Utah  citi- 
zens has  resulted  in  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  orchestra.  The  overwhelming  re- 
sponse to  Celebrities  Night  from  around  the 
state  once  again  showed  their  commitment 
to  the  arts  and  their  willingness  to  absorb 
their  share  of  federal  budget  cuts. 

Utahans  and  former  Utahans  who  partici- 
pated as  celebrities  in  this  historic  event 
were: 

Maurice  Abravanel,  music  director  laure- 
ate of  the  Vtah  Symphony; 

Jack  Anderson,  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnist: 

Ellis  L.  Armstrong,  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  engineering  consultants: 

Sam  D.  Battistone,  president  and  co- 
owner  of  the  Utah  Jazz  (National  Basket- 
ball Association): 

Richard  3.  Beal,  director  of  plaiuiing  and 
evaluation  at  the  White  House; 

T.  H.  Bell.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education; 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  president.  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  (LDS),  and  former  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

Clark  Bronson,  nationally  acclaimed  wild- 
life artist  and  sculptor; 

Billy  Casper,  one  of  the  top  golfers  of  all 
time; 

Robert  L  Chambers,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Envirotech  Corporation; 

William  F.  Christensen,  co-founder  and 
former  artistic  director.  Ballet  West; 

Maxine  Conder,  former  director.  Navy 
Nurse  Corps; 

Adrian  Dantley,  Utah  Jazz,  leading  1980- 
81  NBA  scorer; 

George  S.  Eccles,  chairman.  First  Security 
Corporatioa  and  former  chairman,  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference; 

Henry  Eyring,  world  famous  chemist; 

Avard  Fairbanks,  award-winning  sculptor; 

Amie  Ferrln,  University  of  Utah  athletic 
director,  former  collegiate  All-Americtui  and 
pro  basketball  player; 

Herman  U  Pranks,  general  manager,  Chi- 
cago Cubs; 

David  P.  Gardner,  president.  University  of 
Utah; 

Jake  Gam.  U.S.  Senator  (Utah); 

Anthony  Geary,  star  of  "General  Hospi- 
tal"; 

Orrin  G.  Hatch,  U.S.  Senator  (Utah); 

Grant  Johannesen,  world  renowned  pian- 
ist; 

David  M.  Kennedy,  former  U.S.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury; 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  president,  LDS 
Church; 

Willem  J.  Kolff.  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  artificial  organs: 
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Esther  R.  Landa,  past  president.  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women: 

Vernon  Law,  former  pitcher,  Pittsburgh 
Pirates,  winner  of  Cy  Young  Award; 

Arch  L.  Madsen,  president,  Bonneville 
International  Corporation; 

J.  Willard  Marriott,  founder  and  chair- 
man, Marriott  Corporation; 

Scott  M.  Matheson,  Governor  of  Utah; 

Kieth  Merrill,  Academy  Award-winning 
motion  picture  director; 

Glenn  E.  Nielson.  founder  of  Husky  Oil, 
chairman  of  Nielson  Enterprises: 

Esther  E.  Peterson,  honorary  president. 
National  Consumers  League,  and  adviser  to 
three  Presidents; 

Calvin  L.  Rampton,  former  three-term 
governor  of  Utah; 

George  W.  Romney,  former  governor  of 
Michigan  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  E>evelopment; 

Howard  Ruff,  author  of  Hoxd  to  Prosper 
During  the  Coming  Bad  Years; 

John  W.  Ryan,  president,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity; 

Alexander  Schreiner,  Salt  Lake  Taberna- 
cle organist  for  over  50  years; 

Brent  Scowcroft,  Lt.  General,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  prominent  military  educator  and 
Presidential  adviser; 

BeUe  S.  Spafford,  president  of  the  Relief 
Society  (women's  organization,  LDS 
Church)  for  29  years,  past  president  of  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women; 

N.  Eldon  Tanner,  first  counselor.  First 
Presidency,  LDS  Church,  and  prominent 
Canadian  industrialist  and  politician; 

Obert  C.  Tanner,  founder  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  O.  C.  Tanner  Jewelry,  educator, 
author,  lawyer,  philanthropist; 

Dian  Thomas,  author  of  Roughing  It 
Easy,  star  of  radio  and  television; 

E.  Parry  Thomas,  chairman.  Valley  Bank 
of  Nevada,  leading  financier; 

Glenn  Walker  Wallace,  influential  in 
founding  of  Utah  Symphony  and  Ballet 
West; 

O.  Meredith  Wilson,  past  president.  Uni- 
versities of  Oregon  and  Minnesota: 

Maxwell  M.  Wlntrobe,  world  renowned  he- 
matologist,  past  president  of  American  and 
International  Societies  of  Hematology; 

Richard  B.  Wirthlin,  chief  strategist,  1980 
Reagan  P>residential  campaign,  and  presi- 
dent of  Decision  Making  Information. 

Numerous  individuals  and  organizations 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the  Utah 
Symphony  in  connection  with  the  Celebri- 
ties Night  festivities.  A  unique  way  of  sell- 
ing the  $100  tickets  to  the  event  was  packag- 
ing them  in  blocks  of  50.  The  blocks  were 
then  offered  to  businesses  for  $5000  a  block. 
A  purchaser  of  a  block  of  tickets  received  as 
a  special  bonus  the  privilege  of  hosting  a 
table  at  the  pre-concert  dinner  where  one  of 
the  celebrities  and  his  or  her  partner  were 
seated. 

Little  America  contributed  the  pre-concert 
banquet  for  425  Maestro  Club  members,  ce- 
lebrities, hosts  BJid  other  honored  guests. 
Likewise  Hotel  Utah  donated  an  after-con- 
cert buffet-reception  attended  by  most  of 
the  2800  ticket  holders.  The  United  Nations 
Association  of  Utah,  the  Salt  Lake  Chamber 
Ensemble,  Alan  Frank  &  Associates.  Edison 
Street  Recording,  KSL-TV,  Nordstrom, 
ZCMI,  and  press  and  broadcasting  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state  also  contributed 
to  the  evening's  success  through  the  dona- 
tion of  goods  and  services. 

A  15-member  committee  chaired  by  Dr.  R. 
J.  Snow,  vice  president  of  both  the  Utah 
Symphony  and  the  University  of  Utah, 
spent  some  three  months  planning  and  co- 
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ordinating  this  unique  fundraiser  under  the 
direction  of  Symphony  President  Wendell  J. 
Ashton.  Working  with  Dr.  Snow  on  the  Ce- 
lebrities Night  Committee  were  Arch  L. 
Madsen  (ticket  chairman).  Fred  S.  Ball,  Ve- 
ronica O.  Bettinson,  Mrs.  Dan  S.  Bushnell. 
LoiAnne  Eyring,  Alan  F.  Frank,  Alison  A. 
Gregersen,  Herold  L  Gregory,  Betty  L. 
Kay.  Kenneth  R.  Lord,  Ronald  L  Rencher, 
David  K.  Richards,  J.  Gary  Sheets  and  Ray 
L.  White. 

In  the  weeks  since  the  benefit  occurred, 
letters  and  telegrams  of  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations have  been  pouring  in  to  Mr. 
Ashton.  Clark  Bronson  was  'impressed  with 
the  entire  evening— the  dinner,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Symphony,  Symphony  Hall,  and 
the  reception  at  Hotel  Utah  afterward." 
Robert  L.  Chambers  called  it  "one  of  the 
best  managed,  most  creative  and  pleasant 
events  I  ever  attended.  The  superb  perform- 
ance by  the  orchestra  in  your  magnificent 
Symphony  Hall  was  the  crowning  touch." 
Amie  Ferrin  congratulated  Mr.  Ashton  on 
'"an  enjoyable  evening,  done  with  your  usual 
flair  for  excellence."  "A  grand  occasion," 
wrote  Esther  R.  Landa.  "done  magnificently 
in  every  detail."'  Other  comments  were:  "a 
wonderful  and  special  evening"— Vernon 
Law;  "'extremely  well  done"— Arch  L. 
Madsen;  "an  evening  long  remembered"— 
Esther  Peterson;  "an  unusually  happy  expe- 
rience"—Belle  S.  Spafford;  "one  of  the  most 
memorable  days  of  my  life"— Dlan  Thomas; 
"a  glorious  night  ...  a  breathtaking  combi- 
nation"—O.  Meredith  Wilson.» 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  QUAYLE  AND  SENA- 
TOR BENTSEN  ON  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  2.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
February  2,  when  the  Senate  recon- 
venes, special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
following  Senators  in  the  following 
order  be  entered:  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Qdayle)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  change  in  the  schedule. 
I  have  consulted  with  the  minority 
leader.  Although  I  do  not  see  him  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  desk,  I 
am  prepared  to  say  he  is  in  agreement 
with  this  change  in  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  MEETING 
WITH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES ON  APRIL  21.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  April  21, 
1982,  the  Senate  join  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  hold  a  joint 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an 
address  from  Queen  Beatrix  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  "TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  TUESDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 2,  1982,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
it  had  been  announced  and  I  believe 
there  is  an  order  that  after  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  Monday  next.  In  view  of 
the  colloquy  conducted  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  respect  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 20,  the  television  debate  meas- 
ure, and  since  we  cannot  reach  that 
consensus  on  Monday,  it  seems  better 
to  come  in  on  Tuesday.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Friday,  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OF 
OF 
ON 


REMOVAL     OF     INJUNCTION 
SECRECY— PROTOCOL 
NORTH   ATLANTIC  TREATY 
THE  ACCESSION  OF  SPAIN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  a  protocol  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  accession  of 
Spain,  signed  in  Brussels  on  December 
10,  1981,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Treaty  Docu- 
ment No.  97-22),  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  January  26,  1982,  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
ask  that  the  protocol  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time;  that  it 
be  referred,  with  accompsmying 
papers,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  that  the  President's  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows:) 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  a  certified 
copy  of  a  protocol  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  on  the  accession  of  Spain, 
signed  in  Brussels  on  December  10, 
1981  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  parties  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty.  I  transmit  also  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  the  report 
made  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  this  matter. 

Spain's  rededication  to  the  values 
and  purposes  underlying  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and  her  decision  to 
seek  full  partnership  in  the  effort  to 
maintain  Western  security,  are  histor- 
ic developments  and  a  source  of  Inspi- 
ration in  these  troubled  times.  Spain's 
strategic  location,  and  human  and  ma- 
terial resources,  will  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  security  of  the  Al- 
liance. Accordingly,  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  give  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration to  this  protocol. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  January  26,  1982. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  TODAY  UNTIL  5 
P.M.  AND  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS RELATED  TO  FUNDING 
RESOLUTIONS  UNTIL  3  P.M.  ON 
FRIDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  rule 
XXVI,  paragraph  9.  provides  that  the 
annual  authorization  resolution  of  any 
committee  shall  not  be  offered  later 
than  January  31  of  any  year,  with  ex- 
ceptions that  are  not  pertinent  at  this 
time.  Inasmuch  as  January  31  falls  on 
a  weekend  this  year,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Friday.  January  29, 
committees  may  have  until  the  hour 
of  3  p.m.  in  which  to  file  reports  relat- 
ed to  funding  resolutions  and  that, 
today,  the  Record  may  remain  open 
until  5  p.m.  for  the  filing  of  bills,  reso- 
lutions, and  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  TO  BROADCAST  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICA- 
TION AGENCY  FILM  "LET 
POLAND  BE  POLAND:  A  DAY 
OF  SOLIDARITY  WITH  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  POLAND" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  382,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  release  within 
the  United  States  of  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  produc- 
tion "A  Day  of  Solidarity,"  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  House  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  382)  to 
permit  the  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States  of  the  International  Communication 
Agency  film  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day 
of  Solidarity  With  the  People  of  Poland"". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
second  time  by  title.  Is  thexe  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  informed,  Mr. 
President,    that    this    resolution    has 
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been  cleared  for  immediate  action  by 
the  other  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  House  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions assented  by  overwhelming  voice 
vote  at  the  committee's  business  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday  to  this  joint  res61u- 
tion  providing  for  release  in  the 
United  States  of  the  ICA  film  to  be 
transmitted  by  satellite  to  the  world  of 
this  Saturday's  "A  Day  of  Solidarity." 

All  Americans  want  to  join  in  this 
protest  at  repression  in  Poland,  and 
this  plea  that  Poland  be  allowed  to 
return  to  the  free  resolution  of  her 
own  problems  through  free  negotia- 
tion among  Poles  themselves,  without 
the  relentless  Soviet  pressure  that  in- 
spired the  present  crackdown. 

We  cannot  in  conscience  let  this  op- 
portunity go  by  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  the  freedom  of  our  Polish 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Polish  authorities  and  their  Soviet 
advisers  still  have  a  choice.  They  can 
end  the  repression.  If  they  do  not, 
they  will  bear  the  full  consequences. 

To  the  people  and  nation  of  Poland, 
I  join  with  all  Americans  who  want  to 
reach  out  in  solidarity  with  them  in 
their  hour  of  need. 

The  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  382)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
depart,  it  is  my  understanding  that, 
quite  possibly,  tomorrow,  we  may  an- 
ticipate final  action  on  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jackson,  Senator 
Thurmond,  and  myself  relating  to  Ad- 
miral Rickover,  and  that  those  Sena- 
tors who  may  desire  to  be  cosponsors 
have  imtil  tomorrow  to  indicate  their 
desire  and  likewise  to  submit  their 
statements. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  that  effect. 

May  I  say  that  I  expect  tomorrow 
there  will  be  very  little  business  trans- 
acted other  than  the  matter  just  ad- 
dressed by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  also  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  on  tomorrow. 


MEETING  OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES 
IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  PRESIDENT  FRANK- 
LIN DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  further  procession  of 
the  Senate  to  the  House? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  and  proceed  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  House  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

At  10:41  a.m.,  the  Senate,  preceded 
by  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
Larry  E.  Smith;  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  Marilyn  E.  Cour- 
tot;  and  the  Vice  President,  proceeded 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11  A.M. 

Thereupon,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  at  10:41  a.m., 
the  Senate  recessed  until  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1982.  at  11  a.m. 


I  NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  January  28,  1982: 
Department  of  State 

Fred  J.  Eckert,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Fiji,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
comp>ensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Kiribati.  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Tonga,  and  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Tuvalu. 
The  Judiciary 

Robert  B.  Krupansky,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit,  vice  Paul  C.  Weick,  retired. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

James  L.  George,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Charles  N. 
Van  Doren,  resigned. 

Norman  Terrell,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Thomas  D. 
Davies,  resigned. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Capt.  James  C.  Irwin.  USCG. 

Capt.  Bobby  F.  Hollingsworth,  USCG. 

Capt.  Edward  Nelson.  Jr.,  USCG. 

Capt.  Clyde  E.  Robbins,  USCG. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 


To  he  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Anderegg.  285-26- 
4376FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Anders,  562-54- 
4048FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sloan  R.  Gill,  222-16-7990FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Gregory,  055-22- 
1828FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  M.  Jenkins.  292-20- 
6243FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Licker.  557-34- 
8002FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  P.  Luchsinger.  Jr..  482- 
28-1725FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Marckesano,  119-22- 
7052FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Taylor.  467-48- 
0139FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  Jx  brigadier  general 

Col.  Donald  G.  Aten,  153-20-3767FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Howard  L.  Brainin.  464-34-6743FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Cargill,  463-40-6684FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Herman  J.  Carpenter,  436-42-7305FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  William  L.  Harper,  253-36-3749FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Leonard  W.  Hegland,  536-26-7770FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Arthur  H.  Hutton.  074-24-7424FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Herbert  H.  Kaiser,  Jr..  356-22- 
7616FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Kelly,  335-28-4013FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Marc  M.  McClelland.  146-26-0053FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  William  B.  McDaniel,  229-32-1218FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Byron  E.  Mills,  Jr.,  265-34- 1772FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  G.  Mortensen,  561-40-0525FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Northrup,  029-26- 1674FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Parrott,  001-20-7691?^, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Walter  L.  Saur,  481-24-2279FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Roger  P.  Scheer,  328-24-8077FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  36, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Col.  Joseph  A.  Aheam,  499-36-77  lOFR. 
Regrular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  A.  Baker,  551-42-0058FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Ball,  Jr.,  260-44-4995FR, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Richard  3.  Beyea,  Jr.,  465-48-3248FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Beyer,  Jr..  056-26-5469PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Anthony  J.  Burshnick.  193-26- 
5025FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  D.  Canterbury.  416-48- 
0432FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Vernon  Chong.  563-44-8468FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Donald  L.  Cromer.  518-34-5921FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  L.  Crouch,  449-50-5201FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Alexander  K.  Davidson.  540-36- 
0728FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.  James  B.  Davis,  505-38-3274FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Lee  A.  Denson,  Jr..  048-26-3226FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Larry  D.  Dillingham.  484-34-40.'>3FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  D.  Eaglet.  287-26-9391FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  George  E.  Ellis,  005-34-064 IFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Jack  K.  Farris,  396-38-0881FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Eugene  H.  Fischer,  337-24-6756FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Gordon  E.  Fomell,  331-28-5411FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Wilfred  L.  Goodson.  442-36-0342FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lee  V.  Greer,  253-52-0186FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Albert  C.  Guidotti,  559-42-7650FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ralph  E.  Havens,  506-42-7223FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  W.  Henderson.  229-50- 
5595FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jerry  D.  Holmes,  447-30-3500FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Homer.  479-40-0449FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Bradley  C.  Hosmer,  224-48-7119FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Wayne  O.  Jefferson,  Jr.,  579-52- 
8583FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Kenneth  R.  Johnson,  332-28-0602FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Kirtley,  215-34-2643FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  J.  Kutyna,  339-26-1935FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Wayne  W.  Lambert.  256-54-1653FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  A.  LaPlante,  028-28-1265FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Mary  A.  Marsh,  153-20-3518FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  H.  Martin,  403-46-7642FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Monte  D.  Montgomery,  131-26- 
5276FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  L.  Moore.  462-52-7633FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stanton  R.  Musser.  162-28-1587FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  A.  Norman,  097-28-7000FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Norris,  417-44-5019FR, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Judge  Advocate. 

Col.  Kenneth  W.  North,  045-24-6561FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Pascoe,  563-40-1916FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Pierson,  013-26-8647FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Albert  L.  Pruden,  Jr..  242-50-7160FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Clifford  H.  Rees.  Jr..  509-38-2122FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Rutherford,  454-52- 
7491FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  N.  Scheidel,  543-38-4087FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  C.  Scheldt,  Jr.,  127-26-6468FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Alexander  M.  Sloan,  234-52-S283FR, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  Donald  C.  Smith,  442-34-9390FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Leo  W.  Smith  II,  480-38-3800FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ralph  E.  Spraker.  519-34-0395FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Samuel  H.  Swart,  Jr..  047-26-8815FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.  John  H.  Voorhees,  152-30-8385FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Claudius  E.  Watts  III.  245-52- 
1354FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    David    H.    Williams,    Jr.,    466-48- 
6918FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  I*resident  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 601.  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Edward  Cavazos,  452-34- 
5055.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Army 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a),  3371  and  3384: 

T'o  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  H.  Conrad,  Jr.,  434- 
34-6453. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Ownby,  445-34-9105. 

Brig.  Gen.  Manila  G.  Shaver,  546-34-5276. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Randall  W.  BeU,  124-28-7790. 

Col.  David  M.  Burner,  Jr.,  324-28-9288. 

Col.  Joseph  M.  Cannon,  072-24-4062. 

Col.  Murray  E.  Cantrall,  312-34-0512. 

Col.  Keith  L.  Hargrove,  461-38-2080. 

Col.  Roy  L.  Nelson,  435-36-4620. 

Col.  Elvin  J.  Schofield,  452-52-6599. 

Col.  Charles  J.  Whisnant,  241-52-8988. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  of- 
ficers named  herein  for  appointment  as  Re- 
serve Commissioned  Officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  H.  Kothmaim,  714-16- 
9782. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Q.  Simmons  III.  191-16- 
8081. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Lawrence  P.  Flynn.  089-22-4944 
Col.  Walter  H.  Grimes.  417-38-3639 
Col.  Robert  J.  Irvin.  208-22-9814 
Col.  William  A.  Jackson.  416-42-6831 
Col.  Jerome  M.  Shinaver.  Jr..  565-36-5709 
Col.  Leah  W.  Stallings.  259-46-0654 
Col.  Etonald  E.  Stone.  104-22-2418 
Col.  Gilbert  J.  Sullivan.  231-32-4942 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United    Stutes   Code,   sections    593(a)    and 
3392: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.   Gen.   Charles  M.  Kiefner.   490-28- 
7292 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Morgan,  447-30-8580 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Guillermo  H.  Barbosa,  580-66-9257 
Col.  Darden  J.  Bourne,  425-52-0126 
Col.  Richard  I.  Braund,  339-24-3159 
Col.  Forest  W.  Brice,  414-42-7072 
Col.  Lawrence  B.  Campbell,  518-24-8993 
Col.  WUUam  P.  Cody,  069-24-0083 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  captains  of  the  Navy 
for  promotion  to  the  permanent  grade  of 
commodore  in  the  staff  corps,  as  indicated, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  624,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


medical  corps 
Joseph  S.  Cassells 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Carl  R.  Webb.  Jr.         Stuart  F.  Piatt 
John  H.  Ruehlin 

civil  engineer  CORPS 

John  C.  Praser.  Jr. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Richard  G.  Shaffer 

MEDICAL  service  CORPS 

Lewis  E.  Angelo 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Section  624,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Unrestricted  line  officers 

Robert  E.  Klee  William  M.  Fogarty 

James  M.  G.  Seely  Henry  F.  Boyle,  Jr. 

Richard  F.  Donnelly  Stewart  A.  Ring 

Don  G.  Prlmeau  Bumham  C. 
Roger  O.  Simon  McCaf free,  Jr. 

Harry  K.  Fiske  Dudley  L.  Carlson 

James  M.  Gleim  Leon  A.  Edney 

Diego  E.  Hernandez  Gerald  L  Riendeau 

Daniel  J.  David  W.  Cockf  ield 

Wolkensdorfer  Hugh  L.  Webster 

John  R.  Wilson.  Jr.  Robert  H.  Shumaker 

■E"  Inman  Oakley  E.  Osbom 

Carmichael  Richard  C.  Ustick 

John  S.  Disher  Jack  N.  Darby 

Frank  W.  David  E.  Jeremiah 

Butterworth  III  Theodore  E.  Lewin 

James  F.  Dorsey.  Jr.  Ronald  M.  Eytchison 

William  D.  Zirbel  Dennis  M.  Brooks 
Robert  S.  Owens 

Engineering  duty  officers 
David  P.  Donohue        Myron  V.  Ricketts 
Aeronautical  engineering  duty  officers 
William  J.  Pinneran     John  C.  Weaver 

Special  duty  officer  /Public  Affairs) 
Jack  A.  Garrow 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  36, 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Aarestad.  Jack  C.  130-32-5163 
Andres.  Carl  J..  315-44-7009 
Appeldoom.  Ronald  E.,  476-46-1661 
Barad.  Leonard  R..  352-22-1274 
Beidler.  Donald  B..  373-38-0817 
Couture.  Paul  P..  015-30-6957 
Dettmann,  Darryl  D..  535-36-5110 
DeWitt.  DennU  H..  482-50-2916 
Harrold,  Charles  Q..  507-50-3842 
Hedrick.  Michael  C.  389-38-3565 
Koutnik,  Alfred  W..  348-32-4146 
Kutz.  Paul  L..  532-36-5741 
Lawless.  John  E..  355-34-8941 
McLees.  James  K..  238-48-4461 
Moretsky,  Howard.  190-32-6511 
Skweir.  Michael  J..  Jr.,  175-26-5985 
Smith,  Jared  H..  497-44-6138 
Solberg,  Peter  E..  360-30-4276 
Wongwai.  George  W..  524-38-4952 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

T'O  be  colonel 
Avilescollado.  Alberto.  582-66-5623 
Baser.  Ali  N..  500-44-3815 
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BeUas,  Richard  C.  211-32-7850 
Bost.  Charles  R..  453-50-2987 
Buttemlller.  Robert,  350-32-3375 
Chambers.  William  D..  401-40-3549 
Claflln.  Dale  C.  440-40-7914 
DattUa  Frank  S..  496-34-4909 
Fielding,  John  D.,  Jr.,  405-46-5682 
Foshee.  WiUlam  S.,  418-52-9620 
Francisco.  Edgardo  C.  335-32-7251 
Hardison,  Cary  D.,  408-62-8515 
Harford,  Francis  J.,  Jr..  056-32-4514 
Hauth,  John  C,  422-56-9012 
Henrlkson,  Ronald  A.,  151-30-8443 
Honaker,  Richard  E.,  443-30-2215 
Humbert.  Paul  V..  Jr.,  357-30-3020 
Jenkins.  Douglas  W.,  Jr..  363-42-8164 
Jones,  Al  E.,  257-62-8907 
KendaU.  Wayne  F.,  Jr..  430-64-8705 
Kennedy.  Russell  V..  028-18-1354 
Kindley.  Robert  T..  243-52-4609 
Lentz.  Gary  D..  574-12-8404 
Maffet.  Charles  K..  400-56-6977 
Martin.  Harvey  C,  513-38-9475 
MaUban,  Antonio  A.  B.,  071-40-8008 
Nepomuceno.  Normando  R.,  134-38-1823 
Olson,  James  E.,  520-44-4611 
Osteen,  Frank  B.,  247-66-4360 
Payen.  Hermllando  P.,  048-46-7442 
Rainess,  Alan  E.,  103-28-2493 
Reid,  Michael  J.,  530-26-5168 
Smith,  Hugh  N.,  415-66-4763 
Sorrells,  Timothy  L..  435-68-1079 
Thomas,  Robert  P..  035-28-1117 
Ulrich.  Richard  A.,  160-34-0719 
Vlscardl.  Andrew  C,  453-50-9144 
Vlzcarrondo.  Felipe  E..  191-38-0423 
Wolborsky,  Martin.  064-26-3842 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Achterberg.  Robert  J.,  484-62-5624 
Bennett.  Marvin  R.,  570-82-6984 
Bowman.  Larry  R.,  527-68-9230 
Buhrow.  Bruce  A.,  093-38-3502 
Collins.  David  C.  155-34-4631 
Crout,  Danny  K..  249-78-6285 
Cyr.  John  L..  Jr..  007-42-4579 
Ebright.  Craig  S..  508-54-3989 
Edwards,  Paul  A..  206-34-3006 
Gallagher.  Steven  J..  505-62-3253 
Hablltzel.  Matthew  L..  279-44-4622 
Hartsfield.  Charles  E..  Jr..  429-82-0701 
Herber.  Hobert  E..  531-42-9370 
Howell.  Richard  E..  288-42-9104 
Jacobs.  Thomas  L..  250-86-7408 
Jennings,  Robert  G.,  159-38-0701 
Labbous,  Salem  E.,  Jr.,  423-56-8406 
Lee,  David  A..  411-76-7062 
Llpslnlc.  Francis  E..  232-74-5195 
Mendoza.  Mario  M..  447-46-9374 
Nelson.  Curtis  O..  314-48-9234 
Neilsen.  Christen  J.,  145-36-6272 
Occhialino.  Richard  D..  058-38-3241 
Parmann.  Donald  F.,  560-58-5000 
Perkln,  Robert  F..  445-48-4489 
Piccinlno,  Michael  V.,  069-40-7705 
Seaman,  Frank  E.,  547-68-1295 
Smith.  Alan  A..  587-16-7083 
Sonun.  Larry  N.,  542-50-9440 
Stein.  Lester  D.,  134-38-7014 
Trebilcock.  Charles  E.,  Jr..  271-40-7396 
Valko.  Robert  M..  522-48-1187 
Vogel.  James  J..  341-38-1298 
Waldrop.  Thomas  C.  582-92-2311 
Wisdom.  Sidney  C.  531-44-6875 
Zlon.  Harvey  S..  255-76-6521 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Agresti.  Francis  L.,  202-26-6892 
Andrada.  Adolfo  A..  245-82-5958 
Angstadt.  Terry  L..  564-72-3457 
Amett.  Marion  L.,  Jr..  249-80-0484 
Aubrey,  Howard  l^,  292-30-0606 
Bandolon,  Pura  K.,>353-46-8416 


Bradley.  Winston  E.,  Jr..  417-64-0526 
Brandon,  Gary  K.,  521-50-6873 
Burch,  John  E.,  Jr.,  267-68-3909 
Cadiz.  Leticia  M.,  213-68-3371 
Castro.  Carlos  A.,  129-48-6530 
Cohen.  Daniel  L..  219-44-5277 
Congdon.  David  R..  008-26-2127 
Coscia.  John  L.,  Jr..  409-80-7218 
Covani.  Ricardo  N.,  360-50-6785 
Crow.  Ronald  M.,  448-48-4056 
Davis,  Richard  P..  467-82-5136 
Degrano.  Araceli  C,  112-40-6228 
Deorio.  James  K.,  375-50-6026 
Depra.  Rogelio  Doromal.  128-40-5582 
Dever,  Robert  L..  497-50-0861 
Duque.  Salvador  T.,  205-40-7323 
Dyer,  Brlen  W.,  023-34-8414 
Fabian,  George  T.,  250-80-4219 
Fermin.  Romeo  C.  572-92-2906 
Gillespie.  Ritchie  P..  224-66-3497 
Golle.  Rogelio  P..  399-56-3207 
Gomez,  Santos  T..  097-44-4924 
Gomeztellez.  Atilano  I..  454-80-1458 
Gormley.  WiUlam  T.,  522-58-2564 
Gray,  Mark  B.,  306-56-5398 
Hahn.  David  Y.,  100-42-1963 
Haller.  Carl  A..  145-30-2666 
Hardy,  Marion  J..  043-32-6625 
Herbert,  Timothy  G.,  564-72-8659 
Herrera,  Moses,  465-70-2017 
Hong.  Young  M.,  334-54-8077 
Iturzaeta,  Nenita  P..  073-38-5413 
Jones.  James  C,  247-72-9905 
Kershaw,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  036-24-9608 
Kupko,  John  J.,  II,  221-34-2772 
Laipple.  Douglas  K..  185-34-9497 
Uang,  Chang  Y..  281-58-6934 
Lifshutz.  David  M..  453-80-7160 
Lim.  Leoniso  C,  108-48-2382 
Lockett.  John  S..  265-90-6885 
Love,  Tommy  L.,  315-50-4797 
Manuel,  Emanuele  L..  160-44-3343 
Marsh.  Byron  P.,  243-78-3224 
Mauad.  Amable.  051-44-8808 
McCracken.  John  W..  Jr..  511-30-4289 
McDonald.  Edward  C.  378-52-8318 
McKleman.  Thomas  L..  354-42-5357 
Means.  Robert  T..  456-34-0882 
Mendoza.  Gllcerla  M..  193-44-7660 
Minnick.  Larry  C.  442-48-6986 
Mitchell.  Spencer  G..  411-66-4005 
Naranja.  Rogelio  D..  032-38-7542 
Nicholson,  William  D.,  III.  463-70-2176 
Olivencia.  Pont  Luis  C,  583-10-7132 
Parsons.  David  S..  448-44-8418 
Pathak.  Nirmal  E..  015-52-9417 
Patterson.  George  W..  424-62-7776 
Poppell.  Samuel  E..  263-90-0768 
Powell.  Stephen  T..  507-52-6073 
Rashid.  Edward  R..  171-38-3851 
Reddy,  Ramasahayam  A.,  123-48-1560 
Rejai,  Michael  A.,  146-46-3890 
Reyes.  Eulalia  P.,  578-58-9210 
Riddle.  Forrest  A..  Jr..  274-42-9463 
Roberts.  WilUam  E..  419-66-0841 
Roller.  Jeffrey  I.,  102-38-5978 
Saettone,  Eduardo  C.  581-34-4360 
Scriggins,  Alan  L.,  213-38-1509 
Shaffer,  Paul  J.,  397-32-1876 
Shelton.  DavW  K.,  Jr.,  249-84-1659 
Sonoda.  Takuo.  203-44-4307 
Stratton.  Robert  P..  Jr..  162-38-9387 
Theodore.  Guy  D..  068-48-9297 
Vanhal.  Marvin  E.,  485-50-6911 
Ward,  Robert  C,  261-64-2567 
Weiland.  Frederick  L..  274-42-4303 
Williams.  Robert  L..  Jr..  487-46-2476 
Yurkosky.  Theodore  P..  141-36-7598 
Zaveruha,  Paul  A..  042-36-7531 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Abel.  John  R..  265-92-5042 
Anderson  Larry  D..  550-76-8628 
Bader.  Barrett  W..  526-04-8223 


Bandoni,  Lawrence  W.,  033-38-5119 
Barringer,  Peter  S..  157-46-4409 
Basden.  James  W..  450-88-6833 
Beasley,  Michael  W..  237-88-8903 
Beaumont,  Robert  H..  153-40-2066 
Beck.  Brian  W..  422-64-0950 
Bowman.  Tommy  E.,  416-56-0561 
Branting.  William  S..  029-36-7240 
Burrows.  Charles  A..  Jr.,  130-38-5801 
Butasek,  Joseph  J.,  211-32-8777 
Canaan.  Richard  L..  306-50-6135 
Carson,  John  T.,  219-60-5438 
Cecere.  Joseph  C.  033-36-1893 
Chamberlain.  Lyle  B..  529-60-6679 
Chance.  David  A..  567-84-6441 
Chidley.  Craig  H..  296-50-7229 
Clark.  Starr  W..  387-48-0564 
Cohen.  Louis.  064-42-3491 
Cohen.  Terrell.  571-72-3322 
Collins.  Neil  A..  400-76-2361 
Cottrell.  Stephen  M.,  118-38-3030 
Crane,  Gerald  R.,  563-74-4910 
Davenport,  William  L.,  227-78-8837 
Davis,  Samuel  P.,  160-44-8360 
Dazey,  Steven  E..  541-56-0252 
Deeley.  William  3..  276-50-0180 
Dent.  Michael  E..  507-64-5827 
Dilorenzo.  Scott  C.  531-52-7218 
Dixon.  Dennis  C.  521-64-4151 
Dunbar.  James  M..  214-56-4917 
EHlls.  James  R..  5S0-64-5442 
Palsey.  David  W..  365-50-7002 
Felt.  McLane  H..  528-62-2281 
Forsythe.  Steven  A..  295-46-0099 
Foster.  Carl  D.,  465-82-1699 
Gaines.  George  W..  437-84-3789 
Gant.  Raymond  C.  264-66-5656 
Gibson.  Donald  P..  306-54-1851 
Girvan.  Thomas  B..  544-56-5643 
Gordon,  Wendell  T.,  463-98-7650 
Graham,  Benjamin  P.,  084-40-0858 
Harvey,  Joseph  M.,  505-74-0396 
Hebertson,  Scott.  506-70-8248 
Henderson.  Charles  W..  509-48-5281 
Hu.  Vincent  C.  H„  291-54-2178 
Jacobs,  Michael  S.,  453-88-4219 
Johnson,  Robert  8.,  007-50-4045 
King,  Christopher  L.,  408-94-1127 
King.  Thomas  N.,  314-46-4698 
Koeppen.  Raymond  G..  145-46-8342 
Kois.  John  C.  129-42-4385 
Kretzschmar.  Samuel  L.  Jr..  458-82-5744 
Larsen.  Robert  B..  502-58-5738 
Leonardson.  Gregg  A.,  398-50-3662 
Lillard,  Timothy  L.,  458-78-5523 
Luethke.  Larry  D..  449-86-4479 
May.  David  L.,  494-50-2110 
McGuff,  Howard  S.,  457-90-1246 
McHenry,  Michael  A.,  558-92-5980 
Messersmith,  Marion  L..  505-68-3325 
Miller.  Brock  C,  391-54-1508 
Mills,  Shannon  E.,  562-68-1597 
Montgomery,  Carlton  L..  498-56-7056 
Morad.  Branden  C.  109-38-2552 
Nelson,  Charles  L.,  307-50-1148 
Newland,  Timothy  B.,  482-54-9177 
Orr,  Richard  K..  237-88-9355 
Palmer.  David  S.,  005-44-5538 
PaolUlo,  Robert  C,  496-52-0742 
Parrish,  Lawrence  C,  561-84-6663 
Pinkerton,  Kenneth  C.  155-40-5696 
Reagan.  Stephen  E..  445-44-5124 
Roberts.  Prank  T..  Jr..  244-76-4540 
Roberts  Michael  J..  Jr..  132-40-6889 
Ryles.  Robert  L..  255-76-4214 
Sallustio.  Prank  W..  050-42-8872 
Schwartz.  Richard  S..  472-60-7006 
Seifert,  John  H.,  $42-64-8385 
Smith.  Keith  S..  II.  233-74-0890 
Sokolowsky,  Melvin  J..  535-52-8195 
Solberg,  Ronald  E.,  469-52-2277 
Spielberger.  Michael  C,  343-40-8168 
Starr.  Clifford  B..  015-42-6571 
Stewart.  Charles  D..  464-84-6126 
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Strauss.  Steven  A..  119-38-9239 
Suber.  Leitzsey  Y..  249-82-0539 
Sudholt.  Alex  E..  496-60-4756 
Thompson.  William  E..  488-58-2394 
Torresvazquez.  Manuel.  580-84-1791 
Vitale.  John  W..  158-42-9108 
Wade.  Byron  M..  398-56-6098 
Walker,  Michael  J..  533-50-8071 
Warren,  Laurence  A.,  205-36-8482 
Weichel,  Erwin.  544-50-1294 
Wendt.  Stanley.  L..  Jr..  460-84-7020 
White.  John  C.  299-50-0014 
Wilson.  Steven  R.,  313-58-2245 
Wood,  Leigh  ton  W.,  410-92-5205 
Zurasky,  John  E.,  170-42-5929 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

Abdel.  Aziz  Mohamed  I.  100-58-6636 
Abemathie.  Dennis  L.,  496-54-0138 
Abraham,  Robert  E..  430-92-1978 
Acker,  William  R.,  080-38-0358 
Adams.  Jay  S..  373-56-0110 
Adams.  Richard  N..  Jr..  060-42-1454 
Alford.  Anthony  L..  455-72-6912 
Allen.  William  M..  462-90-3672 
Amendt.  Wayne  C,  562-92-8864 
Amisial,  Pierre  A.,  577-72-3385 
Andersen,  David  A.,  504-60-3182 
Anderson,  Neal  K.,  021-44-5127 
Armstrong,  Craig  W..  529-62-8077 
Arnold,  Roy  M.,  511-50-9273 
Arroyo,  Luis  C,  583-42-5214 
Atkins,  Thomas  N.,  508-62-2312 
Bailey,  Thomas  D.,  067-44-8033 
Barnard,  Mark  L.,  422-72-6733 
Bamhill,  James  E.,  Ill,  416-72-4061 
Barr,  Stephen  J..  498-52-9549 
Barsotti.  Richard  J..  542-52-9562 
Bassett.  David  W..  217-44-4983 
Batipps.  Gerald  P..  179-40-1636 
BeaU.  Sandra  C.  587-26-5936 
Bednarskl.  Nicholas  E..  450-90-1740 
Bell.  Verle  L..  370-58-4464 
Benavidez.  Norma  L..  350-52-4002 
Benge,  James  M.,  507-64-6170 
Berdeaux,  Donald  H.,  267-94-5764 
Berkowitz,  Ellen  K.,  267-86-4981 
Bertin,  Anthony  P.,  276-44-7898 
Best,  G<>orge  S.,  459  90-0411 
Bhardwaj.  Rana  V.  K..  119-52-3280 
Blackman.  Jacques  D.,  514-52-0586 
Blancarte.  Gilbert.  459-82-5906 
Boling.  Eugene  P.,  552-84-5504 
Bond.  Robert  K..  254-92-5982 
Boran.  Kevin  J..  193-42-7787 
Breidenstein.  Thomas  J.,  099-40-2655 
Brink.  Lela  W.,  137-44-2715 
Bronstein,  Michael  S.,  412-84-5942 
Brown.  David  M..  458-76-9561 
Brown.  Edward  P..  162-42-4116 
Brown.  Kenneth  A.,  544-60-7956 
Browning,  Kenneth  C.  557-72-4284 
Brownlee,  Harrison  J.,  Jr.,  101-42-4319 
Bujold,  Edward  J.,  381-54-7321 
Carruth,  Cynthia  W..  409-88-3821 
Carter,  Russell  P.,  Jr.,  567-72-7640 
Chandler,  Richard  D.,  456-80-3475 
Chandramohan,  Balakrishnan,  139-60-0684 
Cheshire.  Howard  J..  288-50-7873 
Chu,  Robert  L..  095-42-9159 
Church,  Tommie  G.,  332-40-6873 
Coble,  Walter  R..  504-52-7966 
Conner.  William  H.,  258-82-4757 
Coonley.  Craig  J..  106-44-0230 
Cooper.  Robert  L..  Jr.,  522-64-0319 
Copeland,  Payton  N.,  493-56-9032 
Cox.  Foy  W..  401-74-5535 
Cox.  Stephen  H..  224-64-2990 
Crouch,  Steven  W.,  511-52-9945 
Cuchia,  John  F.,  462-80-3814 
Dalton,  Jep  P..  Jr..  417-62-1567 
Davis,  Joseph  E.,  Jr..  249-82-6882 
Deckard.  Patty  S..  573-02-2043 
Dell.  Robert  V.,  512-56-9633 
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Deloria,  John  E.,  071-40-0610 
Dennison.  Alan  D.,  142-38-1003 
Dhingra.  Rahul  K..  126-58-0066 
Dickerson,  Michael  J..  270-46-2339 
Diehl.  Steven  L..  212-54-8706 
Dietrich.  Larry  M..  342-44-5579 
Dietrick.  Richard  P..  189-42-0657 
Donner.  Elwin  M..  III.  436-72-8489 
Drude.  Richard  B..  Jr..  436-82-8190 
Dumic.  John  P..  411-90-2492 
Duncan.  Charles  A..  258-80-3939 
Eaves.  James  B..  441-46-2294 
Egelhoff,  John  C,  497-50-6150 
Eggertsen,  Sam  C,  554-78-9436 
Emrick.  Fred  G..  587-32-0470 
Erickson,  Fred  W..  540-54-8639 
Erickstad.  John  A..  502-54-2463 
Espinel.  Alfonso  R..  102-50-6083 
Evans.  Richard  A..  460-74-1933 
Pajardo.  Mario  E..  372-52-5845 
Figueroa.  Edgar  A.,  583-26-2995 
Fillman,  Stephen  D..  454-92-6751 
Flnkenstadt.  John  P..  117-38-0353 
Fokakis.  Arthur  N..  425-98-6283 
Frank.  Howard  W..  Jr..  548-90-8743 
Franklin.  Gregory  A..  440-54-7436 
Fritz.  Marc  A..  372-50-8080 
Purr.  Wayne  C.  556-88-7248 
Gardner.  Timothy  J..  570-72-4418 
Gillette.  Robert  K.,  385-52-1641 
Girton.  Keith  E..  292-44-4337 
Glass.  Larry  T..  192-42-5690 
Goff.  Robert  C.  174^0-6829 
Goodman.  Carey  W..  265-04-1072 
Goodstein.  Richard  S..  460-88-2756 
Gordon.  Jack  C,  432-98-3249 
Gould,  William  D.,  378-48-4233 
Grant  MarshaU  W.,  042-34-2916 
Grant.  Richard  E..  313-54-8636 
Greenwall.  Kurt.  254-80-0178 
Griffin.  Sandra  L..  562-«8-0346 
Groff .  James  W..  199-40-0178 
Growney,  James  L..  524-64-4764 
Hales.  Stanley  E.,  539-46-8292 
Hand,  WUllam  A.,  Jr.,  301-46-6525 
Hankins,  Gary  D.  V.,  224-76-2812 
Hardy,  Joseph  P..  529-62-8053 
Harmon,  Gerald  E..  250-96-6527 
Harrison,  Charles  R.,  223-80-3047 
Hauck,  Arthur  J.,  507-70-4471 
Hawkins,  Robert  A.,  523-76-8969 
Heironimus,  James  D.,  Jr.,  278-46-2385 
Hempstead,  Richard  W.,  344-42-8362 
Herrin.  James  R.,  462-80-6138 
HUdebrand.  Michael  E..  413-76-7794 
Hill.  Ralph  K..  Jr..  467-90-9141 
HJermstad.  Brent  M.,  380-46-8647 
Hoefer.  Richard  A..  Jr..  057-40-5190 
HoUoway.  Joshua  R..  Jr..  223-72-1409 
Houk,  Richard  W.,  408-88-1713 
Hsu,  Chih  Chiang.  348-60-3544 
Isbell.  John  P..  449-90-9640 
Jackson.  Michael  D..  454-92-9922 
Jacob.  Bemd.  527-08-6925 
Jacobi,  Jay  P..  447-48-9259 
Jamali.  Hamida,  446-58-9224 
Jens.  Daniel  K..  532-46-9531 
Jewitt,  Thomas  L.,  503-66-7254 
Johnson,  Farris  T.,  Jr.,  258-74-9796 
Kammerer,  Donald  J.  F.,  501-58-1291 
KeUey,  Joseph  E.,  337-48-2386 
Kemmerlin,  Richard  W.,  260-84-7058 
Kerek,  WUllam  B.,  286-46-0130 
Key,  Webb  B.,  Jr.,  409-72-4421 
Knaus,  John  V.,  Jr.,  564-68-8294 
Knox.  Klrby  E..  264-92-9424 
Kunkel.  Robert  R..  494-58-5747 
Kuskie.  Michael  R..  508-66-2215 
LaFleur.  Dan  J.,  439-84-717t 
LaForce.  WiUiam  R.,  522-72-2690 
LaMasters,  David  L..  326-40-1408 
Land.  Jack  A..  Jr..  413-88-3569 
Laser.  Jeffrey  A.,  062-44-7292 
Laub.  Ronald  M.,  196-38-9781 


Lawrence,  E>on  A..  429-64-9316 
Leavengood,  Douglas  C,  484-66-5990 
LeCompte.  Michael  D.,  358-40-4784 
Lesko.  Terrance  D.,  565-72-5779 
Lieske.  Timothy  R.,  505-70-9038 
Llamas,  Hemahope  R..  480-80-9688 
Loftus,  Thomas  J..  162-40-1717 
Lores.  Manuel  E..  265-59-8510 
Low.  Gordon  J..  262-94-3859 
Lynch.  Robert  J..  145-40-6491 
Manint.  James  E..  349-46-1985 
Manis.  Justine  A.  S..  422-66-6759 
Manis.  Peter  M..  062-44-9607 
Mariano.  Mary  I..  210-50-7129 
Masten.  James  E..  275-44-9526 
Matos,  Luis  A..  583-50-8371 
Matthews.  Calvin  C.  240-76-3784 
Mayer.  Michael  H..  536-54-4075 
Mazza.  Dominic  L..  169-42-8188 
McClure,  Timothy  M..  305-58-0495 
McGlone.  Thomas  P..  523-66-9354 
McKissick,  Robert  A..  509-48-0050 
Mecca.  Roger  S..  126-40-1003 
Messerschmidt,  Gerald  L.,  543-60-3211 
Meyer.  Kenneth  E..  265-92-5363 
Michaud.  Robert  M..  565-80-2556 
MUes.  Curtis  R..  415-88-8839 
Mirkin.  Dana  B..  325-46-6319 
MitcheU,  Orderia  P..  308-56-2771 
Molina.  Rodolfo.  454-90-5885 
Moore.  Patrick  P..  502-54-1656 
Morris.  Ray  D.,  II.  279-50-1482 
Murphy,  Alan  R.,  113-38-7640 
Murray,  Stephen  T.,  265-94-6075 
NaU,  John  S.,  570-84-7723 
Nayak,  Krishen  K.,  111-58-3621 
Nehring,  Kevin  J..  374-54-0719 
Nelson,  Eustus  S.,  083-40-8992 
Nelson,  Thomas  H.,  517-54-3689 
Neufeld,  Gwyime  K.,  214-58-4113 
Newman,  John  E.,  587-44-1149 
Newmark,  Zephroh  G.,  261-96-5247 
Norwood.  Scott  H..  243-82-7577 
Oksol.  Bruce  A..  501-56-2173 
Olinger.  Mark  B..  394-46-5448 
Page.  Wayne  C.  444-52-3385 
Pak.  Byong  J..  142-42-4571 
Parham,  Fred  W.,  445-54-7247 
Park,  EU  B.,  192-52-8217 
Parry.  Edward  L..  462-78-2364 
Parry,  Morgan  W.,  529-78-0837 
Parsons.  Marshal,  R..  585-36-2691 
Patel,  Indumati  B.,  310-72-6826 
Payne.  Hernando  C.  587-38-7860 
Pearce.  Jane  V..  544-54-5840 
Penlx,  Arnold  R..  301-48-7218 
Perry.  David  B..  444-48-6165 
Perry.  Lee  C,  364-56-2650 
Persing.  Ronald  E..  503-54-6226 
Pfeifer,  Bernard  A..  148-38-4142 
Phillips.  Gerald  H..  302-38-5873 
PineU.  Michael  C,  568-74-7683 
Pokorski.  Robert  J..  508-70-0077 
Polhamus.  Clinton  D..  567-80-7109 
PoweU.  Jack  B..  Jr..  415-84-9392 
Prechter,  Gary  C.  259-72-3883 
Preston.  Jack  M..  323-44-7812 
Putnam.  Richard  L..  561-84-7679 
Rainge.  Ronnie,  370-46-3728 
Ranzenberger,  Steven  S..  524-58-9472 
Redeker.  Charles  C.  523-54-7222 
Reveronquestell.  Edmundo.  583-28-8026 
RiddeU.  Mai  S..  III.  587-01-9928 
Riedy.  Melissa  J..  203-44-9214 
Roberts.  Donald  L..  Jr..  426-96-4377 
Roberts,  Larry  C,  453-86-6842 
Roberts,  Larry  K.,  414-84-9021 
Roth,  Earl  E.,  Jr.,  433-82-0619 
Sachdeva,  Vlnod  K..  259-15-5880 
Sanderson.  Thomas  W..  421-64-2507 
Sanner,  Patricia  H..  285-46-1761 
Santaana.  Rolando  R.,  561-86-6556 
Sawyer,  Kenneth  D.,  519-58-0319 
Schenk.  David  A.,  351-40-6453 
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Schooler.  Garth  S..  467-84-5135 
Schurlcht,  Wayne  E.,  206-34-0592 
Schwlger.  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  415-82-3887 
Scruggs,  Michael  C.  240-86-6329 
Seaworth.  Barbara  J.,  471-58-5413 
Sewchand.  Joel.  579-74-2893 
Shagets.  Prank  W..  496-54-4159 
Shaw.  Robert  D..  481-64-3219 
Shepherd.  James  R..  Ill,  456-80-6007 
Sherman.  Ronald  W..  462-82-9881 
Sheth.  Suresh  V..  082-56-9077 
Shields.  Eugene  R..  526-70-8876 
Sidlinger.  Robert  L..  511-52-5062 
Sievert.  Dwight  W..  392-56-4317 
Silverberg.  Daniel  M..  186-38-0375 
Smith,  David  C,  542-50-2360 
Smith,  Don  W.,  437-66-0043 
Smolowitz,  Edwin  L.,  053-40-5560 
Soppet,  Charles  M..  530-46-3525 
Sosinski,  Richard  P..  513-52-2119 
Soto.  Rodolfo  C.  200-38-1383 
Spencer.  Cory  D..  549-88-3166 
Sreecharana.  Thimmavajjhala.  151-60-7233 
Stasko.  Thomas,  461-88-3352 
Steel,  John  G.,  244-84-5844 
Steward.  KendaU  L..  252-86-0529 
Stlne.  Walter  S..  287-44-8958 
Stoddard.  Ronald  A..  528-64-6559 
Stone.  Kurt  A..  392-56-1839 
Stoughton  Ned  S..  556-66-8429 
Stuart,  Robert  J..  453-80-9975 
Suarino,  Douglas  C,  548-70-8315 
Suchomski,  Gerald  D.,  319-46-4285 
Suryaprasad.  Seetha  G..  478-84-7106 
Telep,  Gerald  N.  J..  526-72-8812 
Thomas.  Roy  E..  Jr.,  266-82-2220 
Thurman.  Prancis  W.,  412-78-7086 
Tlgnor,  Matthew,  227-64-0557 
Tllma.  Geurt  L..  Jr..  459-58-9075 
Trivedl.  Devendra  V..  154-60-3560 
Tuason,  Florentino  M..  361-50-2397 
Tucker.  Bobby  P..  459-84-6691 
Vann.  Kenneth  G..  474-58-4492 
Veale.  Charles  J..  418-64-2605 
Vermelre.  Calvin  L..  Jr..  201-42-8454 
Vicente,  Doroteo  A.,  262-65-2816 
Vinh.  Dai.  586-40-6425 
Vinh.  Tuyethoa  N..  586-40-6436 
Vinson.  Thomas  L..  587-01-5049 
Vogler.  James  B..  Ill,  505-66-4413 
Walbum.  David  J.,  585-38-0089 
Warrlner.  Robert  A..  III.  436-72-6392 
Watson.  Roosevelt.  265-80-3989 
Watters,  Leslie  C.  256-86-0862 
Weinholt.  Prancis  E.,  Jr.,  451-82-6874 
Weitzenkamp,  Larry  A.,  506-52-3250 
Wesley,  Howard  D.,  557-88-0808 
Wheeler,  Charles  H.,  454-90-1609 
Whigham.  Cliff  J..  Jr..  464-80-7091 
Whiting.  Mark  A..  407-62-7616 
Whitney.  Edwin  J..  220-54-0173 
WUliams.  Michael  K..  455-90-4279 
Wohlrab.  Eric  P..  348-42-0254 
Wolfe.  Sanford  M..  294-44-0149 
Wood,  John  D.,  483-56-6711 
Woods.  Gerald  M..  489-54-0720 
Wright.  John  E..  456-94-5191 
Yates.  Robert  L..  430-98-5156 
Zen.  Bujung.  145-58-3155 
Zimmerman.  Donald  A..  395-48-8836 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Porce  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duty  indicated,  with 
grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  in  accord- 
ance with  section  533.  title  10.  United  States 
Code. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Liang.  Chang  Y.,  281-58-6934 
McDonald.  Edward  C.  378-52-8318 
Shaffer.  Paul  J..  397-32-1876 


The  following-named  officer  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Porce.  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  603.  title  VI,  Transi- 
tion Provision.  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  of  1980,  with  date  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Porce. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Johnson.  Prank  L.  373-50-7105 

The  following-named  officer  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Porce.  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  628.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  with  date  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Porce. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Laipple.  Douglas  K..  185-34-9497 
In  the  Air  Porce 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
U.S.  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Porce  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 593(a)  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended: 

une  of  the  air  force 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  James  H.  Andrews.  315-40-3103 
Maj.  Brian  E.  Barents,  373-42-9438 
Maj.  Charles  J.  Bowling,  408-72-2996 
Maj.  Richard  E.  Casberg.  533-34-5149 
Maj.  Robert  W.  Harper.  326-36-4264 
Maj.  Larry  L.  Lee.  289-36-3963 
Maj.  Robert  G.  Robuck,  160-34-7213 
Maj.  Hobbie  L.  Sealy,  420-58-0657 
Maj.  George  L.  Weinhagen.  396-34-3438 
Maj.  James  S.  Williams.  255-54-2269 

legal 
Maj.  Timothy  J.  Lowenberg,  483-50-7542 

medical  corps 
Maj.  Madhu  Thakker.  024-42-1952 
In  the  Air  Porce 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Porce  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce. 

line  of  the  air  force 
Andrews,  Curtis  C.  147-44-5857 
York,  Ken  C.  565-86-7918 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Porce  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  and 
with  grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  in 
accordance  with  section  533,  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

medical  corps 
Dozier,  Kenneth  C.  411-76-9476 
Pigueroa.  Edgar  A.,  583-26-2995 
Marks,  Donald  H.,  565-78-1254 
Montalvo-Gonzalez.  Miguel  A..  583-46-2818 
Odell.  Stanley  E.,  489-36-6766 
Perez-Pigaredo.  Rafael  A.,  583-12-5876 

dental  corps 
Brandt.  Debra,  571-86-0201 
Burgess,  John  O..  296-42-3386 
Hansen-Bayless.  Jeanne  H..  452-76-3294 
Law.  John  H„  546-82-1579 
Marttala,  Warren  H..  537-32-8507 
Parmann.  Donald  P.,  560-58-5000 
Pearson.  Bryan  S.,  140-42-9017 
Waldbillig.  Tom  T.,  388-36-1675 

NURSE  CORPS 

Aaron,  Janice  C.  403-58-6900 


Pitzgerald.  John  W..  267-66-7320 
Pranklin.  Kathleen  S..  156-24-1297 
Heitman.  Lois  A.,  506-42-9923 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593,  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Beatty.  Douglas  C.  256-72-6035 
Berman.  Merrill  1..  216-34-6445 
Boyce.  Alfred  E..  092-32-1749 
Ditmore.  Harry  B.,  Jr.,  238-42-2431 
Ettinger.  Marvin  M..  437-42-1967 
Pulton,  Robert  L..  270-32-8680 
Gould.  Robert  E„  121-18-6335 
Harrington,  John  L.,  190-20-3122 
Lambert.  Robert  M.,  441-38-8088 
Luff,  Ronald  D..  180-38-3588 
Phillips.  Jasper  L..  Jr..  239-48-8906 
Spivey.  James  N.,  247-26-5571 
Wade.  Billy  K.,  431-86-2227 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Meyer,  Kamp  R.,  504-44-4041 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Porce  (ANGUS)  in  the 
grade  indicated,  imder  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593  and  8851.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicat- 
ed. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Masloski,  John  P..  110-28-5971 
Stewart,  Calvin  R.,  293-30-2844 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  in 
the  Air  Porce  Reserve,  under  the  provision 
of  section  8376,  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
(Non-EAD) 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bouda,  David  W.,  505-58-8081 
Moore,  George  W..  443-46-7379 
Steele,  Norman  P.,  Jr..  474-50-6474 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  In  the  U.S.  Air  Porce.  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  601,  title  VI.  Transi- 
tion Provisions,  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  of  1980,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Porce. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
Jacobcik,  John  O..  296-30-8445 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Holin,  Lyle  M.,  474-42-0543 
To  be  major 
Mucha,  Ronald  R.,  155-30-5100 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Donnelly,  Maurice  W..  147-22-0851 
Roehrig.  Kenneth  L..  280-32-5510 

The  following-named  Air  Porce  officers 
for  reappointment  to  the  Active  Duty  List 
of  the  Regular  Air  Porce  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  sections  1210 
and  1211,  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  captain 
Predericksen.  Marian  P..  576-56-7626 
Plummer,  Benjamin  E..  384-48-4334 


In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  601  and  602.  title  VI. 
Transition  I*rovisions.  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  of  1080,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

T'o  be  major 
Aaron,  Alvin  D..  263-86-8500 
Abrahamson.  Dale  M.,  519-54-8819 
Absher.  Charles  W..  229-72-4031 
Ackerman,  John  M..  429-98-9242 
Acuff.  Ronald  D..  434-76-9230 
Adams.  Charles  J..  048-42-2237 
Adams.  Christopher  A.,  449-74-9490 
Adams.  Gerald  L.,  347-42-2343 
Adams.  Melvin  E..  231-58-3761 
Adams.  Rodney  A..  557-60-4447 
Adams.  Ronald  E.,  005-46-6741 
Adams,  Roosevelt.  Jr..  249-80-6902 
Adams.  William  B..  031-34-3529 
Adams.  William  G..  430-88-6491 
Adelman,  Joseph  A.,  223-72-0795 
Aguilar.  Donald.  462-80-0115 
Aiba.  Daniel  K.,  559-72-4599 
Aiken,  James  D..  107-36-5431 
Ainsworth.  James  L..  520-52-7937 
Alberg,  Wayne  C.  552-66-6617 
Albro.  Scott  T.,  512-54-2406 
Alf,  Frederick  W..  Jr..  532-46-2166 
Allen.  Johnny  D..  405-70-5561 
Allen,  Kenneth  R..  383-48-3964 
Allenbach,  Stephen  E..  420-64-0366 
Allison.  Barry  L.,  408-80-0273 
Allison,  James  B..  III.  429-90-3857 
Allum.  Philip  D..  304-50-7749 
Amacher.  Aaron  G..  Jr.,  228-68-8417 
Anchondo,  Robert  L.,  455-82-2491 
Anders,  Howard  G.,  Jr..  192-38-4017 
Andersen,  Robert  L..  504-48-4236 
Anderson,  Edward  J..  417-64-3125 
Anderson.  John  K..  364-50-1196 
Anderson.  Robert  J..  550-74-0505 
Anderson,  William  P..  554-80-0872 
Andre.  Charles  R.,  203-38-9373 
Andrews,  William  R.,  058-38-6170 
Antosh,  Raymond  H..  265-82-9119 
Archer.  William  D..  012-42-1306 
Ards.  Donald  D.,  461-86-0398 
Armbruster.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  071-42-8136 
Armogida,  Charles  J.,  559-82-7115 
Armstrong,  Robert  N..  426-96-7718 
Amey,  David  C.  124-38-6819 
Arnold,  Archibald  V..  II.  275-42-8196 
Arsenault.  Robert  J..  552-82-2424 
Arteaga.  Roland  A..  452-86-5753 
Asher,  David  S.,  409-78-3426 
Atchley,  Larry  J..  486-54-0267 
Axson.  Harry  B.,  Jr..  248-90-8396 
Ayers.  Charles  M.,  403-72-7361 
Bach.  Bruce  P.,  065-38-2569 
Bacher,  James  W..  II,  060-42-3431 
Backlund.  William  V..  Jr..  381-52-6560 
Baer,  John  R..  228-72-3099 
Baldenweck,  Thomas  K.,  498-46-0655 
Ballard.  Bryant  L.,  517-56-8049 
Banning,  Robert  P.,  255-78-6007 
Bantsolas,  John  N..  340-40-5421 
Bapple.  James  W..  III.  571-84-5026 
Barber,  George  P..  402-72-3683 
Barbuto.  Richard  V..  076-40-7044 
Barker,  Jefferson  H..  379-46-5895 
Barker,  Larry  N..  467-76-6851 
Barkovic.  William  J.\  222-28-6440 
Bameby.  Stephen  A..  530-32-8828 
Bamett.  James  O..  500-48-9628 
Bamum.  Thomas  I..  155-34-3783 
Bartlett,  Joseph  T.,  464-76-4413 
Bates,  Norman  W..  036-32-4496 
Batson.  Charles  P..  Ill,  431-86-0553 
Bauer.  Benjamin,  217-50-4822 


Baxter,  Michael  J..  576-52-0245 
Beard.  Michael  W..  316-50-4961 
Bearden.  William  A.,  Jr..  455-88-2631 
Beaver.  David  O..  297-44-5621 
Beckwith.  James  L..  511-54-0825 
Beech.  George  W..  424-54-6926 
Beeks.  Gary  H..  251-72-4999 
Beer.  John  M..  467-76-7264 
Beeson.  Terry  D..  463-88-0519 
Beisner.  James  W..  392-48-0417 
Beliveau.  Philip  R..  015-36-9519 
Bell.  Leo  Jr..  460-74-5207 
Bell.  Ronald  K.,  432-90-6207 
Benedict.  WUliam.  008-34-9371 
Benedict,  Calvert  P..  Jr.,  245-76-8500 
Bennett,  Ronald  L..  404-68-2489 
Beno.  Joseph  H..  Jr..  556-82-9795 
Bergtholdt.  Gary  B..  561-72-7881 
Berkowitz.  James  W..  429-84-0923 
Berry.  Guy  A.,  Jr..  470-56-6531 
Berry.  Harvey  W..  430-92-9238 
Berry.  Luther  W..  458-88-2835 
Berry.  Thomas  P..  530-30-7077 
Bertrand.  Gary  T..  030-38-3194 
Beyer.  Walter  R..  III.  263-96-5780 
Biggs.  Michael  E..  230-66-3604 
Bilbo.  Jon  P..  228-62-2972 
Bilyj.  Myron,  068-40-8994 
Biser,  Kenneth  M..  389-42-2992 
Bishop.  Robert  H..  073-38-4275 
Bisulca.  Paul  J.,  006-48-6367 
Black.  Donald  E..  447-48-4700 
Blackburn.  John  W..  414-80-9694 
Blair.  Patrick  R..  236-66-5468 
Blake.  Robert  T..  Jr..  442-50-4516 
Blanding,  Willie  L.,  Jr.,  249-84-0571 
Blanding,  Zenola  B..  249-84-0495 
Blindauer.  Denis  M..  503-60-2565 
Blissett.  William  G..  364-50-2200 
Blount.  Buford  C,  III,  217-52-5012 
Blount.  Kerry  A..  522-68-2393 
Boice.  Lawrence  R.,  517-54-0364 
Bolton,  Michael  L..  513-54-5456 
Bond.  John  M..  454-82-8765 
Bonham,  Lyle  V..  226-72-5471 
Borcheller.  Otis  D..  212-56-9266 
Borchers.  Alan  L..  480-54-7961 
Bort.  Roger  E.,  218-52-9608 
Borum,  Benton  H.,  Jr.,  372-54-4475 
Bowab,  Joseph  W.,  227-68-3942 
Bowles,  Raymond  S..  212-46-8800 
Bowman,  Rodger  M..  439-70-9267 
Bowns.  Nicolas  D..  169-40-8310 
Boyatt.  Mark  D..  412-82-0974 
Boyers.  William  B..  216-50-1659 
Bracey.  Hugh  M..  263-86-3667 
Bracey,  Stephen  W..  263-86-3691 
Bradley.  BUly  R..  417-58-7529 
Brady.  Raymond  M..  Jr..  458-68-0109 
Brady,  Steven  J..  475-52-3815 
Brantley,  Andrew  M..  246-74-4971 
Bratton.  John  M..  493-48-9106 
Brayshaw.  John  E..  262-82-0854 
Brazzeal,  Richard  T.,  Jr.,  260-72-8616 
Breithaupt,  Micheal  P.,  566-72-0784 
Bremer,  August  W.,  Jr.,  231-64-2944 
Brennan,  Kevin  P.,  Jr..  102-40-0875 
Brenner.  Philip  J..  385-48-8913 
Brent.  Charles  H.,  433-76-6695 
Bridges.  Richard  M.,  302-46-7584 
Brieske.  Carl  W..  270-44-4347 
Briggs.  Kenneth  L..  519-48-0559 
Brinckmann.  Karen  A..  229-66-3730 
Broaddus.  Gregory  D..  227-72-8365 
Brock.  Edwin  R..  Jr..  408-82-8495 
Broderick.  John  D..  252-78-7541 
Brooks.  James.  569-76-1858 
Brooks,  Johnny  W..  409-80-4014 
Brophy.  William  S..  III.  574-18-7133 
Broster,  Michael  R..  303-60-4903 
Brown.  Donald  H..  Jr..  156-42-4461 
Brown.  Pred  E.,  430-90-5600 
Brown.  John  S..  223-74-2041 
Brown,  Leslie  D.,  086-36-4192 


Brown.  Stephen  D..  558-82-5915 
Brown,  William  C.  406-62-6611 
Bryan.  William  H..  Jr..  258-76-4906 
Buchanan.  John  R.,  443-42-6479 
Buchanan,  William  R..  040-44-0551 
Buck.  Randolph  O..  547-68-4805 
Buggert.  Donn  J..  471-60-5964 
Buie.  Ralph  M.,  434-70-2464 
Bunyea.  Walter  L..  113-38-1993 
Burleson,  Jean  P.,  421-62-7244 
Burnett,  John  R..  029-40-4153 
Bums.  Timothy  J..  420-66-0943 
Burrell.  Thomas  P..  III.  565-74-1117 
Buske.  Ronald  L..  499-48-5425 
Butto.  Robert  J..  125-40-6504 
Button.  Patrick  W..  230-68-6372 
Cahoon.  Robert  M..  044-38-4348 
Calabro.  David  J..  191-38-9133 
Callaway.  David  G.,  245-76-9172 
Campbell.  Thomas  A..  575-46-0864 
Candido,  Robert  H..  040-42-9927 
Cantu.  Jose  N..  462-88-6378 
Capka.  Joseph  R..  218-54-7021 
Cappelletti.  Siro  A..  183-38-5586 
Carden.  John  M.,  257-80-5767 
Carden,  WUliam  J..  III.  415-78-8247 
Cardine,  Christopher  V..  194-40-0983 
Carey.  WUliam  P..  Ill,  093-40-6353 
Carleton,  Bruce.,  432-84-6440 
Carley,  John  C,  225-70-2571 
Carpenter,  Ronald  W.,  Jr.,  116-38-7863 
Carroll,  Michael  G..  454-86-8697 
Carter.  Arnold  W.,  407-70-4191 
Carter,  Jeffrey  C.  263-86-8042 
Cartwright.  Jess  A..  315-52-2255 
Cascio.  Anthony  P.,  Jr.,  045-42-7773 
Casey,  James  M..  424-66-5921 
Casey.  Judith  A..  512-46-6941 
Cash.  Dean  W..  506-66-1289 
Castle.  Samuel  Q..  Jr..  413-78-7696 
Caswell,  Kenneth  L..  379-52-6038 
Cathcart,  Creston  M..  452-82-9775 
Catlin.  John  D.,  338-40-6404 
Cerami.  Joseph  R.,  099-40-9432 
Chabot.  Joseph  L..  260-78-9907 
Chambers.  Michael  S.,  415-80-3235 
Chappel,  Oscar  A..  374-48-9251 
Cherry,  Atwood  C.  460-68-8732 
Chiacchia.  Leonard  A.,  Jr..  011-40-4810 
Chidester.  Earl  J.,  552-68-5182 
Chrisco,  Larry  D..  493-50-1836 
Christianson,  Claude  V.,  501-54-1982 
Clagett,  David  C.  Jr..  558-72-0764 
Clark.  Michael  D..  585-18-8504 
Clark.  Paul  L..  521-64-3331 
Clark.  Russell  L..  Jr..  077-36-9875 
Clarke.  George  C,  231-68-7496 
Clarke,  James  C.  060-38-3281 
Clarkson.  Charles  J..  260-76-2940 
Claxton.  George  M..  540-56-3893 
Clifton.  Herbert  C.  118-38-8480 
Cloney.  Leroy  V..  042-36-8289 
Clubb.  Prank  W.,  010-38-3982 
Coaker.  Charles  D.,  384-44-7347 
Cochran,  Barry  J..  088-38-7094 
Coffin,  Richard  H..  Jr..  139-40-8541 
Cogan.  Kevin  J..  157-42-4152 
Colasanti.  James  W..  526-68-0192 
CoUignon.  Larry  J..  504-54-0898 
CoUins,  Richard  P.,  570-70-9595 
Columbus.  Allan  D..  432-90-0701 
Colvin.  James  M..  Jr..  256-76-9475 
Comeau.  Ronald  J.,  262-64-8097 
Conner,  Larry  J..  222-32-7547 
Contrucci.  Joel  J..  160-42-2516 
Cooper.  John  W..  496-52-6508 
Comett.  Terry  L..  456-78-6494 
Couch.  Timothy  H..  461-68-1663 
Cox.  Dennis  W..  230-66-4387 
Cox,  James  H.,  Jr..  221-36-8105 
Crabtree.  Donald  J..  553-68-3977 
Craddock.  Bantz  J..  235-78-7782 
Craft.  Charles  W..  Jr..  101-42-7954 
Craft,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  520-48-9545 
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Craven.  Douglas  R..  231-68-1424 
Crossett,  Michael  L.,  478-52-2165 
Crossman.  Thomas  E.,  536-48-5033 
Crouse.  Robin  W.,  Jr..  585-24-2940 
Crowe.  James  A..  503-52-1840 
Culbert,  James  D..  452-76-1272 
Culllna.  William  J.,  010-40-7176 
Cumberworth,  Charles  C,  291-48-9294 
Cummins,  Gerald  E.,  Jr.,  090-36-9192 
Cunningham.  Daniel  R.,  533-52-8780 
Curran,  Stephen  B..  116-38-2855 
Currier.  Edward  P..  013-40-3115 
Curry,  Joseph  P.,  Ill,  340-42-5852 
Cushman.  George  H.,  V,  267-04-9134 
DaUey,  Dell  L..  433-80-3747 
Dallas,  Edward  D.,  240-84-1644 
Dandries.  Michael  I..  191-40-0165 
Daniel,  Scott  N.,  219-50-6664 
Daniel,  Vlrglldee  278-46-9599 
Daniels.  Robert  W.,  516-52-8381 
Danish.  George  A.,  170-40-7065 
Davidson,  James  W..  536-50-0439 
Davis.  Prank  C.  III.  259-74-1231 
Davis.  James  H..  223-64-9654 
Davis.  Scott  L..  535-52-8030 
Davis.  Thomas  C.  418-64-3259 
Dearmon.  Lawrence  J.,  421-70-0469 
Deas.  Alfred  Jr.,  246-80-1150 
Deca.  James  A.,  279-42-3180 
Decker.  Timothy,  J..  392-52-0354 
Decola.  Gary  T..  454-78-2786 
Decola.  Gerald  A..  454-78-2784 
Dejesus,  Rafael  259-74-9367 
Delary.  James  L..  009-36-9736 
Delashaw,  James  M.,  262-86-2390 
Del  Corso.  Robert  E.,  268-46-3739 
Deluca,  Thomas  A.,  409-64-2516 
Demoney.  Jerry  A..  511-46-3315 
Demoya.  Richard  G..  177-42-1866 
Dempsey,  John  M.,  173-40-2664 
E>empsey.  Richard  P..  156-40-4775 
Denny,  Dennis  P..  538-46-7256 
Denny.  Morgan  P..  068-38-3893 
Deperro.  Peter  J.,  117-40-3292 
Depue,  Ronald  D.,  585-30-2364 
Devault,  Dean  L.,  504-50-2250 
Diamond,  James  M..  200-38-1311 
Dibbert,  Bernard.  W..  242-74-3778 
Dicken.  Keith  H..  515-50-3531 
Diehl.  William  P..  471-56-2674 
Diekema.  Larry  A..  380-48-6741 
Dietrich,  Gordon  S.,  201-38-7022 
Dietrich,  James  D.,  512-48-7268 
Dikeman,  Lawrence  B..  154-38-1594 
Dinwiddle.  Rubin  Jr.,  431-92-5956  . 
Distephano,  Anthony,  080-42-7224 
Dixon,  WUliam  B..  430-92-7643 
Doan.  Charles  A..  465-76-2983 
Dombrowski.  William  M..  424-64-9892 
Donley.  Freemon  R.,  251-82-4046 
Etonnells.  James  M.,  Jr.,  123-36-4225 
DonneUy,  Robert  T.,  082-42-6292 
Dovich,  John  J..  Jr..  031-34-0486 
Dow.  PhUip  B.,  218-52-7068 
Dowdy,  Carlton  L.,  231-66-7763 
Doyle,  John  P..  072-38-1509 
Doyne.  William  G..  159-38-2080 
Dreher.  Lawrence  J.,  106-38-8111 
Dries,  Jsunes  E..  167-40-3218 
Droulllard.  Mark  C.  385-52-2838 
Dube.  Timothy  J..  047-42-8981 
Duble.  Keith  T..  151-40-7414 
Duckworth,  Roger  L.,  282-44-8345 
Dudley,  Thomas  D..  Jr..  228-68-2580 
Dunfield.  William  B..  530-30-4587 
Dunham,  Jimmy  D.,  460-82-4854 
Dunn.  Martin  A..  457-84-2805 
Dunn.  Michael  D.,  370-48-0060 
Durden,  Richard  L.,  254-80-0044 
Durgala,  John  T.,  Jr.,  079-42-2622 
Duval,  Jean  J.,  071-40-2328 
Dyne,  Thomas  P.,  116-38-9512 
Edwards,  Donald  L.,  373-50-6124 
Edwards.  Roy  T.,  521-60-8348 
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Egan.  Edward  P..  III.  417-72-5897 
Egan,  James  A.,  214-52-0646 
Egan.  Michael  C,  302-48-7386 
Eichllng.  Robert  E..  Jr..  442-46-5727 
EUer.  Jay  B..  221-30-3046 
Elliott.  Robert  V..  509-54-7712 
Ellis.  Neil  W.,  453-78-7851 
Emerson,  Harry  M..  III.  517-52-5101 
Emig.  John  T.,  288-38-0875 
Engberg.  Harry  A.,  504-50-8852 
Engel,  William  P..  226-68-8868 
Engels,  Keith  H.,  504-60-4526 
Ensman,  Timothy  A.,  294-42-0725 
Erlandson.  Marcus  R..  477-50-2032 
Estrella.  Alfred  J.,  Jr.,  038-32-9172 
Ettner,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  230-66-3606 
Evanko,  Stanley  K.,  298-46-1548 
Evans.  John  W.,  Jr..  091-38-9245 
Evans,  Thad  H.,  446-46-6505 
Eyster.  George  S.,  V.  575-50-9139 
Pagan.  James  D..  Jr..  056-36-0851 
Paint.  Donald  R..  420-70-3883 
Pairall,  James  P.,  Jr.,  235-74-2088 
Pannin,  Danny  R.,  400-76-4134 
Pavati,  Richard  P.,  259-82-9568 
Pay,  Keith  L.,  527-72-7177 
Peiertag,  John  P.,  325-38-4313 
Pelt.  David  D..  529-68-9361 
Penwick,  Douglas  L..  560-68-5956 
Ferguson,  Comadora  M..  415-82-8060 
Ferguson.  Thomas  K..  010-38-4951 
Ferris,  Daniel  J.,  219-48-8757 
Fisher,  Peter  B..  137-40-7496 
Fisher.  Robert  C.  II.  202-36-3355 
Fisher.  Stephen  L..  303-50-0391 
Fitton.  Robert  A..  Jr..  375-50-7766 
Fitzgerald.  Edward  J..  II,  082-38-7543 
Fitzgerald.  William  P..  126-40-4886 
Pitzharris.  Leo  J.,  Ill,  155-38-9284 
Flanagan,  Stephen  A.,  361-42-3867 
Fleming,  John  W..  245-80-2429 
Fojt,  Alan  S.,  298-46-1130 
Foltz,  John  R..  182-40-3811 
Fontenot,  Gregory,  510-52-4518 
Forbes,  Marlln  G.,  Jr.,  458-84-8564 
Forest,  Jonathan  N.,  025-40-4777 
Fomwalt,  Mark  A.,  211-38-1099 
Porster,  John  R.,  Jr.,  542-54-7107 
Forsyth,  Frederick  A.,  224-68-2841 
Forth,  Lyle  B.,  444-42-3052 
Portson,  James  P.,  Jr.,  260-78-1578 
Foster,  Guy  A.,  094-36-9606 
Foster.  Steven  C  256-76-0776 
Fotherglll.  William  C.  012-42-8193 
Fowler.  Etonald  E..  II.  175-40-5894 
Frankenfield.  Thomas  R..  197-38-1477 
Freeman.  Robert  E..  452-78-4528 
Preytes.  Dennis  O..  584-16-8273 
Friar.  Prank  A..  416-70-9350 
Prick.  Lynn  A.,  504-60-3689 
Prink,  Jack  C,  500-48-3636 
Pronun,  Jerome  M.,  565-64-2746 
Puentes,  Robert  M.,  111-34-6738 
Fulcher,  Cecil  N.,  231-70-5492 
Pullerton,  Terrence  D..  229-66-2041 
Gaar,  Richard  E.,  217-50-8558 
Gailbreath,  Robert  D.,  412-74-1920 
Gajewski,  Michael  A..  348-38-4356 
Gallagher.  Herbert  J..  204-38-0011 
Gallatin.  Randy  C.  271-46-4256 
Gant,  Charles  L..  Jr..  461-74-1589 
Gardner,  Alan  M.,  421-66-6065 
Gardner.  Mack  B..  231-68-6390 
Garren.  Patrick  E..  460-78-9410 
Gatanas,  Harry  D.,  131-34-5957 
Gevln,  Frank  C,  522-62-6379 
Genton,  Robert  E..  082-38-1799 
Gentry.  John  E..  460-80-9494 
George.  Gary  L..  486-52-7442 
Gibbs.  Joe  B.,  Jr..  256-76-2580 
Gibson.  Douglas  P.,  296-46-4564 
Gibson.  William  D..  III.  014-40-5694 
Gilbert,  Raybon.  585-12-6832 
Giles,  Wilbur  C,  Jr.,  212-56-9952 


Gill,  Donald  T..  406-72-6304 
Gillman,  John  W.,  046-40-4920 
Gingrich.  John  R..  552-76-2831 
Girouard.  Theodor  J..  III.  228-70-2449 
Gleisberg.  James  W..  420-62-9027 
Godwin.  James  B.,  Jr..  267-82-5887 
Goebeler,  John  A.,  076-40-9703 
Goeke.  Joseph  C,  344-40-1483 
Golden,  Kim  B.,  866-90-6182 
Goldsmith.  Paul  E.,  421-62-7554 
Gongaware.  Kenneth  C,  159-42-7067 
Gooch,  Dennis  C„  529-70-5685 
Gorres.  Roger  L.,  473-54-8009 
Gottardi.  Larry  D.,  195-38-1032 
Goulette,  James  P.,  005-50-3252 
Grabowski.  Michael  N.,  264-98-3574 
Grafton,  Charles  P.,  286-46-0820 
Grantham,  Donald  G..  513-50-4720 
Gravatt,  Arthur  B.,  Ill,  229-56-4921 
Graves,  Eric  E.,  167-40-4847 
Graves,  Shawn  P.,  517-60-9663 
Gravish,  Joseph  M.,  168-36-4749 
Gray,  Danny  T.,  429-90-6936 
Grazioplene,  James  J..  096-38-3304 
Green.  Charles  J,.  465-80-6901 
Green.  Lloyd  T..  Jr..  265-82-0727 
Greenberg.  Lawrence  M..  265-84-6433 
Greene.  Byron  D..  Ill,  252-82-1573 
Greene.  Edward  E..  Jr..  146-42-3227 
Greer.  Warren  A.,  585-32-4437 
Griffith,  Michael  C,  450-72-1598 
Grimes,  Walter  B.,  Ill,  237-76-2260 
Grissett,  John  M.,  424-64-7490 
Grover.  Joel  M..  419-62-0785 
Grussmeyer.  Jimmy  R.,  567-74-0127 
Guillory.  Kenneth  D..  437-72-6998 
Guissanie.  Gary  D..  146-40-8829 
Gunlicks.  James  B..  506-58-9886 
Hackett.  Craig  D..  552-76-5451 
Hackman.  Benjamin  C.  208-38-2025 
Hafkemeyer.  George  P.,  Ill,  458-80-6572 
Hagan,  Richard  G.,  523-52-3620 
Hagans,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  228-62-2476 
Hagenbeck,  Franklin  L,  267-84-3956 
Haggard,  Brian  K..  527-72-2265 
Hale.  Ronald  L.,  518-52-0556 
Hall,  Clark  C,  511-56-4108 
Hall.  Janice  R.,  454-76-3741 
Hall,  Wayne  M.,  606-58-3289 
Hamer,  John  R.,  255-68-2958 
Hanna,  Tom,  151-38-4566 
Hannah,  John  H.,  Ill,  267-86-8885 
Hansen,  Lynn  S.,  502-54-2740 
Hanson.  Robert  L..  Jr.,  221-34-6886 
Hardin.  David  E.,  483-54-1621 
Hardin.  Michael  R.,  464-82-7510 
Harke.  Jerry  R..  444-46-4248 
Harpole.  Jan  H..  401-72-6966 
Harris.  Darrell  W..  232-80-0425 
Harris.  Douglas  M..  550-74-0340 
Harris.  Grant.  419-64-2270 
Harris,  Michael  R.,  347-42-6660 
Harrison,  Mark  E..  155-40-1857 
Harrison.  Sandy  E.,  442-48-1517 
Harrison.  Steven  D..  089-42-8606 
Hart.  Richard  M.,  Jr.,  248-84-5489 
Hartley,  Thomas  A.,  545-86-8402 
Hartline,  Richard  Y.,  213-54-4787 
Hartsell,  Hubert  L.,  430-96-8996 
Harvey,  Thomas  N.,  505-62-5749 
Hatchett,  William  H.,  442-46-7233 
Hayashida,  Sander  S.,  558-84-4418 
Hayden,  Lewell  P..  438-76-6704 
Hayes.  Edward  B.,  258-84-0832 
Hayes,  James  B.,  Jr.,  146-40-0664 
Hayes,  Richard  B..  371-52-4629 
Hayes.  Robert  L..  271-40-9245 
Haygood.  Andrew  B..  258-82-8388 
Haynes,  Kenneth  N..  133-38-6958 
Hazelton,  Cornell  J.,  250-76-2831 
Hedtke,  Roy  R.,  387-48-7905 
Heinz.  Walter  E..  155-40-9077 
Helmerson.  Stephen  P.,  221-30-6673 
Helton,  Howard  L.,  442-48-7430 
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Hemingway,  David  P.,  585-24-6629 
Henley.  Charles  W..  431-84-2802 
Herald.  David  A.,  407-66-9783 
Heringer,  Wayne  L.,  555-70-5743 
Herzik,  David  L.,  555-74-5168 
Hess,  Michael  E.,  359-42-7265 
Heuser,  Gary  E.,  572-72-7958 
Hickok,  James  N..  II.  228-72-3140 
Hill.  Gerald  L..  208-30-2318 
Hilliard,  David  W..  526-90-7960 
HlUman.  James  L..  524-56-9130 
Hlnton.  Daniel  E.,  Sr.,  079-40-6939 
Hirsch,  John  S.,  504-60-2488 
Hitchcock,  Frederick  G.,  465-82-4849 
Hitchcock,  Lee  W.,  114-34-1807 
Hockensmith,  Phillip  B.,  495-54-6569 
Hoffmeyer,  James  H.,  382-42-5672 
Holcomb,  Henry  G.,  252-82-6209 
Holden,  Leonard  P.,  Jr.,  437-76-4505 
Holden,  Philip  W.,  577-62-8752 
Holden,  William  T.,  Jr.,  011-40-3142 
Holder,  Danny  G.,  411-74-9720 
Holland,  Ronald  M.,  551-72-7330 
Hollar.  Reinhardt,  267-78-4370 
Holley,  Charles  S.,  416-66-3715 
Honeycutt.  Randall  J.,  404-72-0936 
Honore,  Russel  L.,  438-66-9939 
Hood,  Carlton  L.,  256-76-1358 
Hoover,  David  R.,  072-38-9505 
Hopkln,  Mac  M.,  458-74-3709 
Hopkins,  Elwyn  V..  Jr..  256-72-1287 
Horan,  Linda  M.,  563-64-1021 
Horton,  James  J.,  472-54-3925 
Horvath,  William  C,  288-40-0876 
Hotze,  William  R..  197-40-2019 
Householder.  Gary  E..  408-84-3885 
Howard.  Alfred  N..  Jr..  230-70-5300 
Howard.  Joseph  P..  024-38-2353 
Howe.  Edward  E..  026-36-7396 
Howell.  RusseU  B..  527-86-1848 
Howes,  Patrick  M..  272-48-5534 
Howrey.  Edward  L..  466-74-6932 
Huddleston.  Louis  D..  240-86-3400 
Hudoba.  Frank  C  Jr..  468-58-6837 
Huff.  Reid  S..  175-38-1699 
Hughes.  Zina  L..  223-68-9708 
Hulme.  David  P..  546-78-2467 
Humphrey.  Harlan  L.,  503-54-4210 
Hunn,  Jack  D  ,  365-46-6982 
Hunter,  Michael  B.,  040-44-0111 
Hunter,  Tyranny  A.,  262-84-5094 
Hunter.  William  C.  Jr..  584-34-2975 
Hurd.  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  546-72-4579 
Hussey,  William  V.,  505-58-9104 
Hutchison,  David  S..  576-54-4476 
lacchel.  Joseph  A..  037-32-8654 
laconls.  Christopher  S..  032-32-2893 
Ihrke.  Paul  W.,  461-80-3955 
Isaacs.  Tony  A..  408-80-5917 
Ishii.  Melvin  Y..  260-84-5728 
Isom.  James  H..  571-80-1713 
Jackson.  Michael  H..  576-58-2085 
Jacobson.  Robert  M..  469-58-1380 
James.  Dennis  E..  551-80-3389 
James,  Kevin  T.,  115-40-2189 
Janecek,  Frank  P.,  299-44-3090 
Jankowskl,  Lisa  T.,  393-48-4817 
Jansure,  Raymond  W.,  211-38-7272 
Jaynes,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  414-76-1336 
Jefferls,  John  L.,  442-46-8079 
Jeffery.  Arthur  B..  Jr..  421-66-6715 
Jeffrey.  Dennis  J..  013-40-4370 
Jemiola.  Richard  W..  156-40-2576 
Jenckes.  Joseph  D..  369-52-7850 
Jensen.  Christopher  D.,  456-78-9058 
Jensen,  Neal  R.,  477-56-1065 
Jessup,  Bruce  W.,  523-62-1455 
Jessup,  Terry  M.,  445-40-0932 
Johnson,  Bemer  R.,  Jr.,  569-72-2862 
Johnson,  Craig  A.,  511-52-9296 
Johnson,  Dennis  R.,  510-48-2539 
Johnson,  Donald  B.,  227-74-0227 
Johnson,  Hal  M.,  402-64-8465 
Johnson,  James  P.,  III.  266-96-9098 
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Johnson.  Michael  T.,  018-36-1071 
Jolley,  Beverley  C,  Jr..  548-60-0992 
Jolly.  Michael  G.,  538-42-8556 
Jones,  Clinton  C  260-84-4019 
Jones,  Jerry  V..  411-80-3668 
Jones.  Robert  C,  307-44-3865 
Jones,  Roger  C,  499-46-6195 
Jones,  Samuel  H.,  III.  262-02-2773 
Jones,  William  A..  152-40-9730 
Jones.  William  S..  Jr.,  232-78-9165 
Jordan,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  551-66-0241 
Jorgensen,  Terrlll  M.,  504-56-8967 
Jorrey.  Douglas  R..  055-40-7763 
Jowell,  Myrl  B.,  447-46-8734 
Juskowiak,  Gary  L..  252-82-1218 
Kaleta,  Alexander  J.,  Jr..  310-52-3112 
Kaminski.  Walter  J..  Jr..  173-38-0675 
Raster.  Edward  L..  Jr..  273-46-2945 
Kaufman.  David  A..  431-82-8592 
Kazmierczak.  Thomas  E..  131-38-4896 
Keehan.  Mark  P..  350-38-1993 
Keenan.  John  M.,  520-54-4185 
Keenan.  Leo  E..  III.  115-42-8539 
Keene.  Richard  T..  108-40-2781 
Keirsey.  Jim  D..  403-62-6444 
Kelley.  Chris  P..  262-68-8712 
Kelley.  Jerome  P.,  231-74-7216 
Kendall.  Prank.  III.  020-36-5390 
Kendall.  John  M..  254-76-1777 
Kendall,  Ray  J.,  009-36-0505 
Keneally,  John  T.,  156-40-4921 
Kent,  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  424-66-7852 
Keown,  Roy  D.,  405-70-8713 
Kerrins,  Richard  D..  Jr.,  135-40-2987 
Kessler,  David  E.,  254-72-2171 
Killgore,  Houston  T.,  Jr..  412-82-5458 
Kimel.  Michael  L..  244-80-0990 
Kindsvatter.  Peter  S..  165-42-9153 
King.  David  R..  210-40-6134 
King.  James  R..  004-50-6627 
Klngseed.  Cole  C.  298-42-6953 
Klpers.  James  H..  134-40-1186 
Klrkpatrick.  Charies  E.,  245-72-9562 
Klrtland.  William  B..  266-86-6416 
Kitchen.  Joseph  W..  Jr..  147-38-3139 
Kitt.  Timothy  T..  573-82-0737 
Kjellstrom,  Richard  E..  513-50-9517 
Klevecz.  John  A..  048-38-2136 
Klink.  Ralph  R..  391-50-4222 
Kloster.  Martin  G..  504-60-3867 
Knight.  Alphonso  W..  Jr..  498-52-4119 
Knight,  James  P.,  400-66-0130 
Knight,  Kenneth  R..  453-78-3245 
Knowles,  John  T.,  Jr.,  228-64-6488 
Knox,  Thomas  R.,  261-02-3867 
Koch,  David  M..  450-84-9599 
Koenlg,  Dale  L..  502-52-8773 
Konleczko.  Daniel  S..  007-46-2085 
Konopka.  Gary  W..  360-40-2814 
Kopec,  Julius  L.,  232-82-5952 
Kopp,  David  L.,  501-56-6746 
Kottal,  Douglas  V.,  524-72-6981 
Kraemer,  Eric  A.,  222-32-3484 
Kramer,  Robert  C,  521-64-6302 
Krehbiel,  Carl  C,  513-54-9247 
Kreutz,  Arthur  R.,  Jr.,  552-78-0825 
Kruger.  Mary  C,  395-46-0471 
Kruthers,  Thomas  V.,  081-38-3764 
Krynovlch,  Daniel  G..  520-54-4193 
Kublak.  Richard  A..  107-40-9596 
Kulik.  Joseph  S..  087-42-2886 
Kurtz.  Edward  J.,  Jr..  428-98-4434 
Kuster.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  110-40-2023 
Laack.  WUllam  J..  216-50-2558 
Lagerstrom.  Eric  J.,  485-58-0304 
Lalnls.  Thomas.  Jr..  076-38-8134 
Lallberte.  Paul  Q.,  502-54-3715 
Lamb,  Arthur  W.,  560-70-7725 
Lambert,  Robert  V.,  Jr.,  406-70-2591 
Lauer,  Edward  J.,  534-42-3197 
Lautermilch,  Charles  H.,  155-38-5079 
Lavlgne,  John  O.,  438-80-2993 
Lawson.  Bruce  G.,  043-42-2129 
Lawson,  William  P..  Ill,  487-54-2504 


Leahy.  James  V..  063-40-9624 
Leahy.  Michael  L.,  III.  463-80-5461 
Leblanc.  James  M..  434-68-5158 
Lee.  David  W.,  520-52-6031 
Lee.  Frederick  G..  426-92-1047 
Legrow,  Ralph  W..  028-36-3687 
Lelnlnger.  Carl  J.,  309-48-7241 
Leja.  Stanley  C.  398-46-3382 
Lenaers.  William  M..  564-72-8865 
Lenhart.  Michael  M..  432-86-9847 
Lenlcheck,  Christopher  A.,  395-44-9554 
Lennon,  Bert  L.,  459-80-5010 
Lennox,  William  J.,  Jr.,  062-42-1093 
Lesser.  Harry  K.,  Jr.,  452-80-1067 
Levandovsky,  Richard  G.,  140-40-2246 
Levlster.  Joseph  W.,  Jr..  244-76-2051 
Lewis,  David  R.,  326-40-7793 
Lewis,  John  C,  038-30-0780 
Lewis,  Mark  R.,  475-60-1154 
Lewis,  Stephen  R.,  262-96-8778 
Ley,  David  J.,  256-72-9786 
Llbershal,  Charles  E.,  217-54-2637 
Uebeck.  Paul  G..  054-38-4942 
Lightfoot,  Donna  D..  432-94-3400 
Lilygren,  Evan,  Jr.,  269-40-4182 
Lincoln.  Jeffrey  A.,  097-40-6899 
Lindekugel,  Claude  P.,  505-56-3270 
Llndsey,  Norman  H.,  432-78-2993 
Lindstrom,  Clifford  O.,  340-42-7332 
Linn,  Michael  T..  539-44-4566 
Livingston.  Rajrmond  L..  Jr..  259-66-8805 
Livingston.  Stephen  C.  214-56-6474 
Lohr.  Stony  R..  089-40-3496 
Long.  Clifford  K..  512-48-5491 
Long.  Scott  C.  226-64-8841 
Long.  William  D.,  533-52-2549 
Longenecker,  Vickie  S.,  514-52-2229 
Longsworth,  Ned  V..  Jr.,  225-74-9472 
Lorenz,  Anthony  L..  294-44-5821 
Lovelady,  Rex  E..  459-84-9699 
Lovell.  James  C.  217-52-4436 
Lugenbill.  Chris  H..  163-42-4043 
Lund.  Kenneth  W..  489-56-8801 
Lundquist,  David  L.,  522-70-2904 
Lundy.  Robert  A.,  512-50-8393 
Lushbough,  Ross  E.,  503-52-5899 
Lyle,  Gregory  K..  178-38-2504 
Lynch,  Timothy  R.,  439-80-8618 
Lynch,  William  L.,  Jr.,  029-34-2341 
MacGlbbon,  Evan  C,  544-54-3459 
Machamer,  Thomas  J.,  216-56-9926 
Mackey,  John  G..  560-66-4838 
Macris,  Jack,  Jr.,  587-32-9241 
Madkins,  Jerry  B.,  451-84-2063 
Madsen,  Ray  E.,  529-70-3557 
Maestas.  Alan  H.,  513-54-6284 
Magee,  Daniel  A.,  300-46-2781 
Magowan,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr.,  507-54-5298 
Magyera,  Stephen  N.,  Jr.,  131-38-4998 
Malello,  Thomas  C.  Jr..  106-38-4664 
Malone.  Brian  L..  012-40-7135 
Mallnowskl.  Paul  A..  186-42-6005 
Mandevllle.  John  A..  254-76-7288 
Maney,  Rhoi  M..  458-74-8387 
Mansager.  Bard  K..  562-78-3575 
Maples.  Donald  G..  285-42-2458 
Maples.  Michael  D.,  212-56-9508 
Marion,  George  R..  157-36-5121 
Marlln,  David  W.,  227-68-1840 
Marsh,  Stephen  J.,  102-38-2231 
Marshall,  Francis  M.,  505-62-3883 
Marshall,  Johnny  V.,  362-48-6453 
Marshall,  William  E.,  575-58-8551 
Marshman.  Stephen  J.,  105-42-5273 
Marshment,  Kelvin  C,  284-50-4169 
Martin,  Nelson  N..  224-62-0640 
Martin.  Phillip  M..  230-68-3095 
Martin.  Stephen  E..  453-82-0467 
Martinez,  Jose  M.,  583-32-5568- 
Marty.  Edward  J..  420-60-2271 
Mason,  Anthony  R..  509-48-8597 
Mason,  Timothy  P.,  521-62-5237 
Massey,  Richard  A..  296-42-1202 
Mathews,  Thomas  E.,  366-52-2690 
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Mattfeld.  William  H..  470-56-6135 
Matthews,  Edward  H.,  Jr..  240-82-1475 
Matthews,  James  W..  Jr..  418-62-9708 
Matthews,  John  W.,  Jr.,  431-86-7022 
Matthews.  Kennet*"  M..  404-70-0069 
Matthews,  Larry  W.,  498-50-0189 
Matthews,  Robert  A.,  II,  452-70-5051 
Matwiczak,  Kenneth  M..  554-74-3947 
Maxon.  David  A..  564-78-7167 
May.  Terry  T..  240-82-1937 
Mayer.  Phillip  W..  445-38-5578 
Mazur,  Blanche  E..  023-40-2778 
McCall,  Kenneth  M..  506-64-4809 
McCarter.  Bobby  C.  265-90-0985 
McClellan,  Chandler  Y..  458-74-6946 
McCormick.  Arthur  N..  138-34-9347 
McCoy,  Michael  C.  520-56-7603 
McCoy.  Patrick  M.,  520-58-0384 
McCreight.  Richard  D.,  538-52-6042 
McCrlmmon,  Robert  E.,  246-68-6605 
McOee.  Thomas  W..  Jr..  221-34-4206 
McGuire,  Michael  L.,  545-78-3662 
McHenry,  John  R.,  297-44-4255 
Mclntyre,  David  H.,  454-92-8214 
McKee,  Claude  J..  422-58-7918 
McKenney,  Richard  P..  458-74-1273 
McKenty.  Bruce  G.,  215-46-7240 
McLaughlin.  Robert  P.,  072-42-2655 
McMaughan.  Patrick  M..  356-34-6775 
McMuUen,  Kleran  E..  085-42-2516 
McNally.  Jeffrey  A.,  357-42-7288 
McNamara,  Thomas  M.,  036-32-4878 
McNulty.  Michael  L..  388-48-0036 
McPherson.  William  H..  239-82-0448 
McQulstion.  Brian  E..  577-64-6695 
McRae,  John  L..  416-64-6009 
McWhlnney.  Tod  H..  226-60-8022 
Meeks.  David  L.,  401-72-1484 
Melcher.  Max  D..  449-82-9967 
Menser.  Michael  W..  560-60-7638 
Meredith.  James  E..  492-50-2540 
Meredith.  Kenneth  C,  410-86-4573 
Metcalf.  Douglas  H..  368-48-7155 
Methered.  James  R..  575-58-9746 
Mettala,  Erik  G..  367-50-8207 
Michael.  Terry  R.,  224-68-3283 
Mlkslc.  Terry  L..  289-44-8685 
Miller,  David.  250-82-0923 
Miller,  John  P.,  073-38-8098 
Miller,  Joseph  E..  485-56-1698 
Miller,  Kent  D..  Jr..  477-60-3518 
Mills.  Glenn  M..  241-84-2636 
Mills,  Mark  R..  516-56-8664 
Milton.  Theodore  R..  Jr..  231-70-2397 
Minster,  Daniel  W..  331-42-0335 
Minter.  William  H.,  Jr..  462-70-1214 
Mlrelson.  Robert  N..  262-96-3233 
Mitchell.  Robert  E.,  406-62-2213 
Mlynarskl.  John  T.,  091-42-1866 
Modlca,  John  P..  228-64-5981 
Moglia.  Ralph  A..  460-80-5717 
MoUoy.  Clyde  P..  226-66-5353 
Moman,  Prankle  L..  405-66-2600 
Monastra,  John  R..  105-40-3941 
Monore.  Harry  E..  Jr..  236-74-8677 
Monroe,  James  A.,  Jr.,  239-88-2817 
Moore,  Charles  D..  252-82-0520 
Moore,  James  K..  462-78-8370 
Moore.  James  R.,  Jr..  263-96-9494 
Moore.  Michael  J..  188-40-4297 
Mor&n,  Joseph  R.,  Jr.,  536-46-5498 
Morehead.  Hubert  L.,  253-74-8575 
Morehouse,  Thomas  P.,  II,  199-38-2003 
Morgan,  Emerson  H.,  136-40-2027 
Morgan,  William  D.,  429-92-0726 
Morln,  Dennis  W.,  549-68-6368 
Morln.  Stephen  J..  004-50-4736 
Morris,  Andrew  N.,  522-68-7262 
Morris.  Daniel  T..  225-66-5851 
Morrison.  Terry  L..  563-64-1176 
Mortensen.  Lee  K..  518-58-0256 
Moses.  Steven  L.,  412-82-5800 
Moss,  Terry  R..  263-04-2427 
Motley.  Campbell  M.,  251-76-8848 
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Moudy.  James  D..  519-52-5150 
Moulton,  Robert  B,.  Jr.,  409-84-1749 
Madder.  Gary  D..  504-50-1672 
Mukai.  Thomas  V..  137-42-2755 
Mulhem.  Richard  A..  050-42-9912 
Muniz.  Victor..  463-74-3986 
Murfin.  Robert  R..  316-48-0343 
Murphy,  Daniel  D..  107-38-4610 
Nakayama.  Adrian  R..  030-38-1310 
Nash.  John  A.,  397-48-7328 
Nason,  Noah..  III.  014-40-5904 
Nazar,  Stephen.,  055-40-1353 
Nelsen.  John  T.,  II,  395-54-6821 
Nelson.  James  P.,  503-56-1281 
Nelson,  Paul  H..  391-46-6106 
Nelson.  Terrance  E.,  501-50-3314 
Nelsonpalmer.  Michael  K.,  513-44-2034 
Nichols,  William  E.,  576-56-1115 
Nickels,  Dennis  E.,  526-70-3291 
Nickoli,  Gregg  R.,  399-50-1091 
Nicks,  Edward  L..  Jr..  251-86-2544 
Nida.  Ross  D..  498-50-4667 
Nieder.  Alvin  E.,  452-88-9584 
Niederman,  Mark  B..  553-80-2089 
Nilon,  John  H..  457-82-3413 
Nix,  Billy,  436-70-2613 
Noe.  John  W.,  Jr.,  299-44-7700 
Norton,  George  D.,  560-80-4497 
Norvell,  Lee  A..  227-74-5370 
Nowak,  Thomas  S.,  111-40-8524 
Nusbaum,  Charles  M..  259-78-1856 
Oberthaler.  David  P.,  374-48-3939 
O'Brien,  James  M.,  274-48-8877 
Ogilvy,  Thomas  W.,  225-72-5829 
Oglesby,  Forrest  E.,  Jr..  230-70-2934 
Ogren.  John  W.,  215-48-1012 
Ohlstein.  Allen.  141-40-4479 
Ohnmeis,  Harold  A.,  047-42-2253 
O'Keefe,  Robert  M.,  052-38-6567 
Oldham,  Robert  W.,  579-64-9065 
Oler,  Roy  P..  457-74-2573 
Oliver,  Randall  G.,  490-54-0786 
Olson,  Donald  C.  531-52-7892 
Olson,  Joseph  L.,  249-70-9729 
Osborne,  Charles  T.,  506-64-6936 
Ottley,  David  L.,  529-60-7023 
Ouellette,  Ronald  E.,  002-38-8258 
Owen,  Peter  W.,  217-52-7142 
Owens,  Marion  G.,  430-92-6447 
Ozbolt,  Bernard  R.,  247-80-4576 
Ozolek,  David  J.,  273-44-7850 
Pace,  James  M.,  529-76-7242 
Packer.  Jackie  C,  263-80-6034 
Padgett,  James  A.,  265-80-3533 
Panning,  Glen  A.,  507  66-7206 
Parker,  Daniel  D.,  464-66-1605 
Parker,  Dean  R.,  465-74-2022 
Parker,  Joe  R.,  413-80-2092 
Parker,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  222-36-2917 
Parker,  Ronald  M.,  484-60-3435 
Parker,  William  P.,  362-56-5035 
Parkin,  David  P.,  453-82-0053 
Pamell,  Rondle  B.,  432-98-6415 
Parrack,  Cecil  T.,  Jr.,  522-54-6649 
Parsons,  Boyd  D.,  Jr.,  250-92-0375 
Parvin,  Gary  P.,  432-80-7981 
Paskowski,  Michael  E.,  Jr.,  031-38-9866 
Patrick,  Robert  W.,  229-58-8222 
Patterson,  OUie  E.,  Jr..  432-88-9008 
Patton.  David  L.,  226-62-1954 
Paulino.  Benny  M.,  586-03-5606 
Pawlicki,  Raymond,  290-48-1760 
Pegg,  John  D.,  518-60-2544 
Penhallegon.  William  M..  537-50-5433 
Perezpoveda,  Gustavo  G.,  053-36-3156 
Perry,  Denni«  W.,  285-46-3372 
Perry,  Donald  H..  414-76-4907 
Perry,  John  H..  Jr.,  259-80-2272 
Perry.  Roberts.,  551-74-1194  * 

Perry.  Susan  P.,  329-42-3982 
Persechini,  Portunato,  019-38-4783 
Peterson,  Andrew  M.,  548-80-8412 
Petterson,  Maurice  E.,  517-54-9250 
Phillips,  David  L.,  345-38-1903 


Phillips,  Dwight  E.,  285-44-5044 
Pientka,  Joe  Jr.,  226-60-1796 
Pikula.  Michael.  048-44-9908 
Pilipick,  Robert  G.,  384-48-1978 
Pingley.  Randall  L.  233-74-9707 
Pinkerton,  Paul  V..  587-07-6345 
Plummer,  McDonald  Jr.,  419-64-7583 
Pogue,  Edward  W..  441-48-0802 
Pohler,  Michael  S..  227-66-0933 
Pond,  Paul  M.,  463-76-4025 
Postell,  Edward  D.,  165-42-9282 
Powell.  William  W..  430-84-4762 
Powers.  James  P..  Jr.,  420-62-1185 
Prasil,  Colleen  P.,  556-68-3365 
Prewitt,  Sherrod  N.,  461-76-5932 
Price,  Morris  E.,  Jr.,  452-78-0435 
Pride,  Samuel  G„  314-48-0591 
Prior.  Douglas  C,  056-38-0768 
Provinsal,  John  A.,  539-50-5906 
Psaila,  George  W..  257-68-2328 
Pualoa,  James  K.,  576-54-1345 
Pucci,  Paul  J.,  561-82-0721 
Pue,  Veronika  G..  533-54-0802 
Purtymun,  John  G..  258-76-0827 
Quimby,  David  R.,  033-38-9931 
Radke,  John  W..  502-58-0677 
Ramos,  Thomas  P.,  088-40-1018 
Randolph.  Stephen  C,  573-76-9213 
Rasmussen,  Raymond  E.,  II,  415-84-7044 
Ratzel,  Stephen  R..  406-70-3208 
Rawlings,  Thomas  C,  218-42-7356 
Reardon,  Joseph  D  ,  053-38-2613 
Rees,  Chester  L..  Jr.,  463-76-0952 
Reger,  David  R..  574-18-2979 
Reicherfer,  Ronald  R.,  178-40-3230 
Reid,  John  A.,  231-68-8907 
Reimers.  Ronald.  519-50-3072 
Reininger.  Reid  A..  457-76-9426 
Reinsprecht.  Josef.  136-38-8751 
ReischI,  Timothy  J..  548-68-4900 
Renaud,  William  E.,  226-62-7851 
Rendleman,  Michael  E.,  407-62-3136 
Revell,  Joseph  L.,  318-40-1344 
Revie.  Andrew  I.,  255-74-2134 
Rhodes,  Jonathan  P..  217-52-9599 
Rhyne,  David  W.,  230-70-3642 
Rials,  Lee  A.,  404-68-2399 
Rice,  James  A.,  565-72-1924 
Rice,  James  E.,  Ill,  228-68-9037 
Rice.  Ronald  L..  441-46-3300 
Rice.  Stephen  D..  215-50-6403 
Richardson.  Donald  W.,  247-72-9382 
Rieger,  Bernard  K..  180-38-8023 
Riggs,  Jerry  W.,  464-68-2094 
Rindler.  James  P.,  273-46-2300 
Rini,  Thomas  J.,  436-76-6035 
RIpperger,  Clifton  A.,  Ill,  266-96-4530 
Ritchie,  Michael  G.,  046-42-8757 
Ritter.  George  P..  361-40-2462 
Rivette,  Patrick  D.,  258-74-9707 
Roberts,  Douglas,  545-80-7674 
Roberts,  Frederick  A.,  417-64-9590 
Roberts,  John  T.,  291-48-7965 
Roberts,  Karen  S..  405-60-2871 
Robinson,  David  A.,  466-76-0159 
Robinson,  Hayward,  421-60-8337 
Robinson,  MichaJ  R.,  530-38-1267 
Roche,  Richard  B.,  Jr.,  563-60-5676 
Rock,  Alan  J.,  182-40-6109 
Rockwell,  Christopher  A.,  100-40-5319 
Rodgers,  Stephen  L.,  571-80-6469 
Roehl.  Kenn  A..  602-56-0462 
Rogers.  Thomas  C.  529-54-2415 
Rollo,  Richard  L..  505-58-6898 
Roman,  Stephen  P.,  206-38-3123 
Root,  Peter  B.,  489-50-9963 
Rose,  Kenneth  H.,  397-48-9476 
Ross,  Richard,  441-48-1634 
Ross,  Robert  J.,  361-92-5364 
Rossi.  John  J..  147-42-8632 
Roudabash.  William  D.,  183-40-2250 
Rowan,  John  W.,  156-42-0601 
Rowlette,  Ronald  L.,  410-78-2877 
Roy,  Steven  E.,  416-64-8966 
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Rozman,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  266-92-4031 
Rudman,  John  P.,  148-44-7955 
Rulison,  Ronald  A.,  445-48-9927 
Runals,  Stephen  E.,  113-42-9179 
Runte.  August.  110-36-0644 
Russ,  Jerome  F..  522-62-9575 
Russell,  Jeffrey  W..  024-36-4163 
Russo,  Christopher  S..  462-74-9168 
Russo,  John  G.,  102-40-3761 
Ryan,  Michael  C,  418-68-7695 
Ryan,  Michael  P.,  312-54-9787 
Ryan,  Willaim  A.,  320-42-5313 
Sabata,  William  T.,  521-70-6013 
Sabine,  George  P.,  V,  095-38-8611 
Sahlin.  Carl  T.,  Jr..  011-40-1969 
Salice,  Henry  J.,  Jr..  010-42-2583 
Sandberg.  Michael  L..  080-38-5491 
Santiago.  Juan  G..  580-94-1700 
Sasser.  Roland  E..  Jr..  256-68-4057 
Sassi.  Raffaele  A..  455-80-8868 
Savage,  Jay  R.,  529-68-3616 
Savage.  Michael  W.,  282-46-9814 
Savage.  Robert  E.,  526-66-5210 
Sawyers,  William  T.,  234-78-1291 
Scatamacchia,  Vincent.  066-42-6442 
Scearce.  Roger  W..  096-38-1156 
Scherberger,  Richard  J..  231-58-6600 
Scheuer.  Henry  H..  430-88-6228 
Schexnayder,  Michael  C,  438-70-4229 
Schiffner,  Frederick  W.,  507-62-8671 
Schlesinger,  James  S.,  440-52-1898 
Schlund,  Bradley  D.,  524-70-1726 
Schmader,  John  R.,  172-40-1780 
Schmitt,  John  K.,  117-40-8391 
Schmus,  Donald  J.,  100-36-6704 
Schnabel.  Andrew  G..  284-48-4517 
Schott.  William  L..  441-50-0918 
Schrader.  Henry  C.  Jr..  224-72-0457 
Schultheiss,  John  J.,  Jr.,  204-40-4903 
Schumacher,  Roger  D.,  540-56-6309 
Schwegler,  Hartley  R.,  Jr..  430-92-8512 
Sciba.  Dennis  G..  564-74-1431 
Scott.  Craig  O..  219-50-4849 
Scott.  Harry  A..  409-78-0771 
Scott,  James  T.,  502-54-3138 
Scroggins,  Coy  R.,  544-50-9867 
Scruton.  WUliam  M.,  227-70-8124 
Scully,  Matthew  L.,  Jr.,  162-40-9134 
Scuplen,  Joseph  D.,  103-36-7861 
Seay.  Stephen  M..  213-50-2151 
Seeger.  Garold  E..  509-56-9218 
Seibert.  Gary  D..  307-48-0932 
Selm.  Richard  R..  556-72-5677 
Seiter,  Eugene  D..  Jr..  251-84-8202 
Seletsky.  Joseph  P..  222-32-2372 
Self.  Robert  R..  430-82-7273 
Selin,  George  T..  267-74-2626 
Serene.  Fred  L..  Jr..  456-80-0510 
Sergio,  Stephen  T.,  018-38-0779 
Sema.  Robert  W..  467-84-0258 
Shaffer.  Robert  L..  467-80-1440 
Shaw.  Charles  C.  547-54-3994 
Shaw.  Claude  D.,  257-70-9729 
Shaw,  Gary  D..  471-56-5258 
Shaw,  Michael  D.,  228-64-8470 
Shaw,  Rayford  L..  451-90-9226 
Sheehan.  Morris  P..  242-70-1190 
Shepard.  Aubrey  D..  Jr..  461-82-8349 
Shields.  Robert  O..  076-40-5256 
Shively.  Robert  G..  551-76-1130 
Shoup.  William  L..  194-42-1411 
Showers.  Walter  M..  587-05-1666 
Slegert,  Stephen  R..  178-40-0009 
Simmons.  Joseph  J..  V.  218-52-7078 
Simmons.  Randall  O..  194-40-8498 
Simmons.  Rickey  C.  429-98-0064 
Simonsen.  Peter  C.  528-72-0310 
Simpson.  Royce  L..  5d0-54-4968 
Sims,  Ronald  C,  257-70-8421 
Sisson,  James  R.,  406-66-0637 
Sjue,  Christopher  S.,  501-52-0900 
Skeele,  Joseph  P.,  268-46-1632 
Slattery,  Patrick  J.,  051-38-6045 
Smith,  Brent  T.,  445-48-4926 
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Smith.  Bruce  L.,  526-76-6225 
Smith.  Charles  O.,  462-74-0783 
Smith,  Douglas  R..  485-62-5157 
Smith.  Gary  A..  183-40-6289 
Smith.  George  W..  Jr..  576-50-8923 
Smith.  Joe  C.  245-76-9423 
Smith,  Judge  C,  587-26-8512 
Smith,  Laurence  J.,  241-84-5325 
Smith.  Paul  H.,  264-88-0997 
Smith,  Thomas  E.,  008-36-5807 
Smith,  William  M.,  227-66-6825 
Smyth,  David  T..  576-54-7999 
Snapp.  Patrick  G.,  536-52-0514 
Soo,  Houng  Y.,  102-40-9072 
Southerland,  Norman  K.,  432-88-0753 
Spara,  Jeffrey  L.,  099-40-1957 
Speicher,  Lana  K..  523-64-9743 
Spitler.  Mark  G..  315-52-7430 
Spohn.  Edward  A.,  Ill,  274-48-2152 
Spurlin.  Lynn  V.,  253-80-8839 
Squires,  Steven  D.,  509-48-6347 
Stacha,  Ralmund,  456-82-1895 
Stahl,  Terry  M..  224-62-5850 
Stallings,  Richard  H.,  153-40-7191 
Starr.  Michael  T..  398-52-8136 
Starry,  Michael  D.,  210-40-2707 
St.  Clair,  Stephen  P..  282-44-0443 
Stecher,  Thomas  A.,  294-48-1058 
Steele,  Danton  G.,  II,  487-54-4425 
Steele,  William  A..  III.  430-92-2903 
Stein,  Alan  L.,  526-80-0180 
Steklasa.  Dorene  J.,  472-48-9590 
Stenstrom,  James  M..  440-52-1451 
Stephens.  L.  D.,  532-38-4547 
Stevenson,  John  G.,  212-56-0884 
Stevick,  Ruth  A..  363-44-3149 
Stewart,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  257-70-9994 
Stewart.  Phillip  R..  419-62-9503 
Stewart.  Ronald  L..  223-66-3470 
Stokley.  Richard  R..  120-36-3278 
Stokoe.  James  H..  516-62-6021 
Stoll.  Larry  E..  506-58-5195 
Stolze,  Patrick  C.  345-40-1075 
Stone.  James  W..  450-78-9695 
Stramm.  William  R..  260-78-9650 
Strasser.  Herbert  D..  485-66-3937 
Stratton.  Christopher  D.,  562-86-0195 
Streeter.  Douglas  L.,  371-50-6058 
Strock.  Carl  A..  224-70-1502 
Studnicka.  Donald  P..  508-64-5994 
Suchland,  Jack  E..  535-46-6979 
Suermann.  Thomas  C.  143-38-7319 
Sundln.  Eric  M..  247-92-6850 
Suzuki.  William  J..  214-58-9638 
Swannack.  Charles  H.  Jr..  237-82-8239 
Sweat.  Lawrence  R..  309-54-2064 
Szczepanski.  John  C.  192-36-5441 
Szymurski,  Steven  R..  434-74-2317 
Taddonio.  Prank  T.,  116-40-5585 
Tahtinen,  Daniel  A.,  365-46-8579 
Tanigawa,  Michael  P.,  576-56-8805 
Tant,  Hugh  B.,  Ill,  247-80-4312 
Tarbox,  David  G.,  075-38-2447 
Tarr,  Ronald  W.,  266-86-0059 
Taylor,  Warren  M.,  322-42-8415 
Taylor,  William  L.,  428-70-8616 
Teesdale,  Thomas  J.,  204-38-1158 
Tehero,  Demetrio  J.,  576-50-5049 
Tekell,  Robert  S.,  467-76-8354 
Terrlll.  William  L..  Jr..  395-46-9037 
Terry.  Bennie  L..  231-66-0925 
Tessier.  Lawrence  A..  572-66-4153 
Tetu.  William  J..  391-50-0010 
Theaux.  Thomas  N..  438-68-7616 
Thom.  Brian  L..  026-38-0299 
Thomas.  Charles  G..  569-76-0058 
Thomas.  David  G.,  507-56-0821 
Thomas.  Ronald  D..  433-74-0151 
Thompson.  Jonathan  S..  465-82-4980 
Thompson.  Richard  B.,  502-52-8100 
Thomson,  Peter  W.,  019-40-4101 
Tice,  Edward  M.,  517-52-1788 
Tiderman.  Michael  C.  526-80-6544 
Tiemey.  Thomas  P..  454-86-2212 


Tillery.  Herbert  R..  237-74-6617 
Timar,  Joseph  J..  559-54-9725 
Tindall,  Thomas  O.,  Jr..  128-38-4919 
Tobin,  Daniel  J..  560-76-9530 
Tobin.  William  P..  034-32-9261 
Toler.  Garvis  W.,  Jr.,  223-68-0648 
Tolle,  Steven  A.,  107-38-5078 
Tomita,  Russell  M.,  576-56-8754 
Tone.  Brian  P.,  105-40-5978 
Toone,  Steven  B..  462-78-3856 
Touchet.  Neil  H.,  266-80-6624 
Townsend,  William  C,  237-80-4425 
Tozzi,  Gerard,  261-86-2730 
Trabue,  William  C,  083-38-2098 
Treyz,  Fred  A.,  Ill,  219-50-2369 
Troutman,  Keith  G..  183-38-9867 
Tsuneta,  Jerrold  Y.,  548-72-8791 
Turpin,  Terry  S.,  492-52-5412 
Uselton.  Billy  D..  410-84-0336 
Vanbuskirk,  James  H.,  Jr..  349-38-4348 
Vanbuskirk,  Raymond  M.,  517-52-5854 
Vanderlaan.  John  C.  527-92-5101 
Vanexel,  John  P.,  124-38-4749 
Vanwinkle,  Hans  A.,  070-40-8718 
Vaughn,  Stephen  D.,  461-86-6364 
Verbanick,  John  J..  183-36-3964 
Vickrey.  James  D.,  238-72-9792 
Victorson,  Mark  E..  350-38-9087 
Vines.  John  R.,  416-64-5345 
Vining,  Raymond  P..  Jr.,  431-90-6547 
Virgil,  Greg  A.,  212-54-7689 
Vogel.  William  L..  156-36-9065 
Vrazel,  Gary  J.,  421-66-5391 
Wade,  Raymond  P.,  Jr.,  104-42-7200 
Wagner,  Philip  R.,  181-40-1252 
Wake,  Carl  K.,  262-74-3650 
Walker  E)oak  H.,  457-82-5500 
Walker,  Richard  L..  548-84-5969 
Walker,  Walton  H..  II,  027-40-4691 
Wall.  Hubert  B..  Jr.,  418-60-2063 
Wallace,  Michael  C,  245-80-3543 
Wallace,  Thomas  R.,  455-74-4226 
Wallen,  David  A.,  461-82-2345 
Walsh,  Walter  V.,  Jr.,  001-34-9146 
Walter,  George  R.,  Jr.,  432-96-6250 
Walter.  James  A.,  295-46-8676 
Wank,  James  A.,  382-50-9290 
Ward,  William  E.,  216-52-9000 
Ward,  William  E.,  519-50-9159 
Wamement,  Jerry  J..  294-42-3666 
Washington,  James  M..  231-60-6246 
Waterman,  Lloyd  T.,  391-48-2903 
Watford,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  170-38-6245 
Watkins,  Howard  E..  184-38-0739 
Watklns,  James  J.,  280-42-4563 
Watson,  Ramon  K.,  587-03-8192 
Watson,  Tadashi  M..  228-72-3259 
Watson,  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  511-48-7042 
Watts,  Thomas  P..  428-98-5080 
Weaver,  William  C,  245-76-5359 
Webb,  Duane  E..  527-58-3666 
Weems,  Dewey  L.,  408-80-5081 
Wehrman,  Mary  R.,  408-86-0694 
Weidner,  Glerm  R..  509-56-7139 
Welnstock,  Jeffrey  B.,  213-50-3012 
Welch,  John  O..  106-38-4288 
Wells,  Bumle  D.,  466-72-0368 
Wells,  Oscar  T.,  Ill,  463-72-8820 
Wells,  Wayne  C,  251-78-6324 
Wenick,  Louis  M.,  201-40-1145 
Wentrcek,  Roy  C,  449-86-5891 
Wenzloff,  Gregory  R.,  375-50-0893 
Werle.  Christopher  P.,  223-72-1749 
Westrip,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  296-40-2426 
Whitcomb,  Roy  S.,  266-74-7058  ' 

White,  Philip  O.,  408-82-3747 
White,  Stephen  J.,  540-58-2732 
WIdboom,  Jon  G.,  474-58-5934 
Wilcox,  Stephen  P.,  519-54-5572. 
Wilcox,  Timothy  J.,  061-42-6031 
Wllkerson,  Glenn  D.,  423-66-8724 
WiUiams,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  158-40-1343 
Williams.  Charles  M..  441-54-7080 
Williams.  Christopher  T..  231-52-5227 
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Williatna.  Emmet  F..  258-76-5073 
Williams.  Hilary  M..  III..  449-82-4227 
Willlamf.  James  A..  514-54-3442 
Williams.  Karl  B..  074-42-5405 
WmUuiu.  RandaU  C.  Jr..  206-38-1085 
Williams,  Robert  C.  174-40-4269 
WiUiams.  Rodney  L..  530-30-0397 
Williamson,  I>ennls  A.,  406-68-3549 
WUUamson.  Gary  N..  405-72-7764 
Williamson.  Norman  L..  426-86-6504 
Wilson.  Edward  R..  199-36-2707 
Wilson.  Fred  R..  018-38-9569 
Wilson.  Jerre  W..  420-62-6490 
Wilson.  Ronald  W..  282-44-1302 
Wilson.  Theodore  C.  466-84-3904 
Wilson.  Warren  D.,  520-54-4764 
Winkelman,  Colin  K..  485-62-7398 
Winslow.  Richard  L..  006-48-6267 
Wlsmann.  Joseph  B..  406-72-1319 
Wltherel.  Jeffrey  A.,  191-40-0499 
Wlxted,  Michael  G..  571-76-6429 
Wong.  Chadwick  W..  575-52-7881 
Wonaik.  John  M..  Jr..  463-72-1290 
Woodward,  Robert  L..  492-54-9281 
Wooten.  Richard  E..  251-96-1546 
Worsham,  Lushene  M..  467-68-2546 
Woythal.  Jeffrey  P.,  393-44-3206 
Wright.  Gary  W..  413-82-2598 
Wright,  James  E.,  308-48-4738 
Wright,  Steven  J.,  320-44-8022 
Wright,  Walter  J.,  160-40-5660 
Wyatt,  Lee  T.,  Ill,  428-98-9981 
Wyman.  Francis  L.,  213-50-6773 
Wynn.  Donald  T..  546-76-8540 
Yakovac,  Joseph  L..  189-42-1273 
Yarrow.  William  M.,  090-40-8653 
Yaws.  Neil  S..  454-78-9106 
Yesensky,  Richard  J..  546-74-0905 
Yost.  Dennis  E.,  292-44-1217 
Young.  Alan  R..  571-80-9770 
Young.  Daniel  E..  453-92-6525 
Young,  James  D..  548-74-6442 
Youngblood.  Richard  A.,  585-44-5548 
Yrazabal.  Mark  A..  518-54-6109 
Zaremskl.  Walter  F..  197-36-3427 
Zelazny.  Robert  C.  535-46-9216 
Zimmerman.  Richard  E.,  190-40-4515 

CRAFLAIlfS  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Brinsfleld.  John  W.,  Jr.,  258-66-0191 
Camp,  Charles  D.,  450-62-7669 
Hanchett.  Donald  G.,  546-68-4021 
Hicks,  David  H.,  080-32-1012 
Joshua.  Stephen,  149-56-3235 
Midgette,  Bobby  G.,  245-60-9826 
Morrison.  John  W..  Jr..  227-48-2863 
Pike.  Charles  W..  246-58-3864 
Powers.  Thomas  J..  287-48-8468 
Staab.  J.  T.,  334-30-5968 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  major 

Allemeier,  Daniel  R.,  536-48-1522 
Anderson.  Paul  B.,  Jr.,  422-62-1012 
Brooks,  Waldo  W.,  III.  227-74-3473 
Brunson.  Frank  G..  Jr..  558-70-1086 
Bryant.  Thomas  L..  426-98-3106 
Buckey,  Kerry  A..  211-40-1933 
Byrd.  WUbert.  291-40-1107 
Carlton.  Roy  D..  131-38-4489 
Cunningham,  Clarence  E.,  412-80-3152 
Dale,  Buris  C,  Jr.,  457-88-7690 
DeUorto.  Daniel  J.,  089-42-8302 
Fano.  Robert  M.,  448-44-7271 
Finnegan,  Patrick,  548-74-1878 
Flanagan,  Kevin.  524-68-2655 
Fllgg.  Warren  P..  547-78-2303 
Hahn.  Alan  K..  395-46-4872 
Hemingway.  Charles  W..  431-82-8860 
Hodges.  Keith  H..  550-78-0650 
Johnston.  Paul  L..  331-40-7637 
Jones.  Dwlght  P..  227-72-4811 
Kinder.  Larry  E..  486-52-8204 
King.  Ward  D..  Jr..  459-82-8265 
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LeClair.  Thomas  J..  249-82-7107 
Lower.  Philip  E..  215-52-7095 
Lujan,  Thcwnas  R.,  470-58-8285 
Martin,  Robert  W.,  410-90-5705 
Martin.  Thomas  G.,  421-66-1856 
McKay.  Bernard  J.,  325-38-5901 
Mogabgab,  Stephen  A..  438-76-6486 
Moye.  Danny  R.,  232-76-9517 
Mura,  Steven  J..  539-46-3003 
Murrell.  James  O..  304-48-7473 
Odowd.  John  H..  Jr..  248-88-9672 
Parker,  Randall  A.,  466-80-9761 
Parsons,  Gregory  L..  478-54-5491 
Patrick.  Jackie  B.,  444-48-4735 
Pyrz.  Thomas  A..  352-40-3033 
Raymond.  William  D.,  Jr.,  561-72-2762 
Ross.  Joseph  E..  101-40-7587 
Rothlein.  Julius.  148-42-6065 
Russell.  James  S.,  007-42-6357 
Schwarz,  Paul  W..  566-80-4486 
Serene,  Jan  W..  456-80-1700 
Stamand,  Gerard  A..  013-40-2594 
Steinbeck.  Mark  A.,  263-78-6781 
Thomason,  Terry  E.,  290-48-6869 
Wall.  Michael  J.,  246-62-1669 
Wamsted.  Michael  L.,  527-70-5595 
Young.  John  P.,  457-78-0770 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

7*0  be  major 

Aron.  Bruce  L.,  001-34-9276 
Augsburger.  Russell  J.,  215-38-2669 
Bailey,  Stephen  M.,  Jr.,  459-72-0240 
Baker,  Stuart  W..  113-38-4449 
Ball.  Michael  B..  304-52-1231 
Barszcz.  Michael  E..  217-48-6636 
Baumann.  Ronald  C.  326-40-3339 
Blum.  George  J..  547-82-0960 
Bock.  Frederick  M..  104-34-7876 
Boujai.  Carlton  J..  Jr.,  136-38-2101 
Burton,  Lloyd  R.,  506-56-7264 
Chaffee,  Dennis  L.,  195-38-5339 
Cothran,  Thomas  L.,  248-78-5351 
Davis.  Ford  R..  450-84-8931 
Driggers,  WUliam  D..  261-68-7104 
Dukes.  Michael  W..  534-50-9847 
Durkan,  John  P..  Jr..  028-38-0521 
Egmon.  Gary  W..  324-38-4645 
Evenden.  James  J.,  518-56-8367 
Farris,  Charles  R.,  444-46-5743 
Fisher,  Martin  J.,  144-40-2992 
Foley.  Brian  P..  057-40-6696 
Gardner.  Joseph  E..  III.  576-50-1130 
Grassia,  Philip  G..  146-36-4497 
Heckert,  Robert  J..  Jr..  255-84-4995 
Heinemann,  Warren  F..  531-52-7806 
Hilts.  Barry  W..  547-66-4859 
Hoch.  Alfred  L.,  448-46-8853 
Home,  Rodney  D.,  228-68-5316 
Indrisano.  Gerard  S..  021-36-2139 
Jacluon,  Jerome  L.,  212-52-3259 
Johnson,  WiUiam  B.,  485-52-6427 
Lelsher,  Kenneth  W.,  022-34-2829 
Levens,  Jack  L.,  463-78-5355 
Little,  James  S.,  209-38-5953 
Loader,  Michael  B.,  457-88-7640 
Madeo,  Peter  D.,  228-66-8702 
Maher,  Patrick  H..  585-28-2902 
Martinez.  Phillip  T..  527-84-3786 
Mayes.  Tommy  W..  458-78-9942 
McCormick,  Roscoe.  241-78-6614 
McMlchael,  Lee  N.,  156-38-1568 
Mervls.  Stuart  A..  267-96-7513 
Milhous.  Wilbur  K..  249-82-1400 
Moran,  Errcl  L.,  439-70-9251 
Novier,  Frank  H..  461-88-5106 
Olson.  Calvin  J..  529-60-3864 
Oplo.  Roger  M.,  439-70-3417 
Patterson.  James  O..  III.  251-78-7663 
Phillips.  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  218-50-0837 
Plgford,  Joe  N.,  240-76-8526 
Piper,  Uewellyn  E.,  250-86-3859 
Potyk,  Roger  P..  150-32-5557 
Poux.  Robert  J..  Jr..  177-38-8232 
Reaves,  James  R.,  Jr.,  422-54-2106 


Rlchter.  Paul  V.,  418-62-8459 
Rose.  Charles  A..  536-56-0028 
Schulenburg.  Robert  J..  313-42-4839 
Sebastian,  Henry  A..  454-82-5185 
Sikora,  Robert  G.,  322-40-9199 
Smith,  Lee  T..  463-76-9738 
Stinson.  Karl  R..  535-50-4820 
Stone.  Steven  J..  429-90-6050 
Swenson.  Gerald  B..  032-34-6847 
Threet.  Allan  R.,  006-50-4677 
Turner.  Gilbert  F..  223-66-1887 
Ursone.  Richard  L..  047-44-5290 
Vervack.  Larry  P..  444-48-0824 
Wakefield.  Walter  W..  II.  548-74-0897 
Walker.  Johnny  M..  449-76-6728 
WaUon,  Charles  V..  182-38-8809 
Wenk.  John  D.,  265-86-3285 
Wolfe.  Michael  W..  259-74-5488 
Zimmer.  Bolko  G..  277-44-5616 
Zurcher.  John  W..  564-72-6152 

ARMY  MIDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Bong.  Mary  E..  503-54-5234 
Brandenburg.  Joe  W..  402-72-8483 
Daigle,  Wade  W.,  434-62-8958 
Fullerton,  Jack  S.,  Jr.,  544-58-0225 
Krause,  Patricia  A.,  539-34-9653 
Nemmers,  Theresa  M.,  503-58-5504 
Phelan,  Janice  A..  329-40-2038 
Rousey.  James  L.,  Jr..  404-64-6062 
Watson.  Monte  R..  524-64-8195 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

T'o  be  major 
Baze.  Wallace  B..  460-80-9122 
Dutton.  Ronald  E..  471-56-5379 
Holt.  Mack  A..  254-72-8329 
Trotter.  Ronald  W..  503-64-2699 

AUTY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Bell.  Karen  A..  186-42-0511 
Berry.  George  E..  163-38-0874 
Boyle.  Kim  A..  503-54-4622 
Boyle.  Virginia  A..  089-42-2076 
Brink.  Dorothy  A..  195-40-7640 
Brooks.  Raymond  R..  448-42-5325 
Brown.  Janet  R..  228-60-6845 
Brumett.  Joan  H..  116-32-0074 
Buczynski.  Ronald  J..  380-44-2006 
Burgess,  Molly  C,  024-42-8774 
Campbell,  Kathleen  M.,  351-44-0216 
Cannon,  Cheryl  A.,  565-72-1664 
Carter,  Linda  B.,  264-88-4065 
Clayton,  Mary  B.,  585-42-4115 
Cochran,  Maureen  C,  059-42-6888 
Corley,  Ellen  C.  250-92-0722 
Cox.  Archie  R..  426-72-0696 
DeMarais.  Alice  L..  096-40-1548 
Ferrell.  James  C.  452-76-0248 
Fletcher,  Linda  L.,  452-84-1538 
Poerster.  Kristin  S.,  267-82-0109 
Foss.  Susan  E.,  333-44-3774 
Frank,  Robert  L.,  078-40-6434 
Fuller,  Patricia  S.,  585-16-1913 
Galante,  Christine  M.,  577-68-3872 
Gray,  OUle  B.,  198-42-2121 
Grodzickl,  Barbara  A.,  240-84-4867 
Gumey,  Cynthia  A.,  354-46-6744 
Hahn,  Timothy  H.,  162-42-3832 
Harrison,  John  M.,  062-34-4148 
Heger,  Mary  J.,  197-40-1275 
Hentges,  George  P.,  484-58-0218 
Hilliard,  James  R.,  455-84-7740 
Hix,  Gary  D.,  193-40-3531 
Hoge,  Linda  J.,  626-78-4313 
Humphrey,  Janet  E.,  175-40-8139 
Hunt.  Barbara  J..  390-56-9944 
Hutchison.  Janet  M..  533-50-3809 
Jackson.  Brendel  J..  039-32-7134 
Jeleskl.  Barbara  A..  448-52-3034 
Jung.  Walter  J.,  Jr..  149-42-8774 
Kading,  Steven  E..  504-58-8301 


Liebner,  Carol  A.,  267-88-8312 
Lopezrosario,  Julio,  584-05-7191 
Marfell.  Kaye  L.,  503-62-2838 
McClelland.  Gail  K..  282-50-3074 
McClenney,  Lucretia  M..  401-74-6242 
McCormack,  Claire  M.,  156-44-4921 
McParland,  Barbara  T..  298-42-1686 
McNeil,  Marian  R..  338-42-2218 
Meadows.  Richard  P.,  439-62-6992 
Millard.  Barbara  J.,  504-58-4351 
Moore,  Christine  S.,  003-40-0276 
Moye,  Elizabeth  L..  496-52-6686 
Norton,  Margaret  M..  181-40-6494 
O'Donnell.  Jayne  P..  039-30-9542 
Owens.  Patricia  O..  225-72-5503 
Pourpasand.  Linda  S..  469-62-5324 
Pugh.  Linda  M..  543-62-4612 
Reams.  Robert  R..  552-58-3359 
Reineck.  Carol  I..  518-64-2209 
Robertshaw.  Linda  A..  519-60-3395 
Ryba.  Jeanie  R.,  442-50-5976 
Sadler.  Freida  J..  438-78-8771 
Schlesinger.  Frances  B.,  355-44-8996 
Schoch.  Janet  M..  265-08-6798 
Schommer.  Patricia  A..  502-58-4479 
Smith,  Michael  C.  507-56-5762 
Sparks,  Glenn  E.,  Jr.,  259-70-0273 
Srslcstoehr,  Kathleen  M.,  197-40-3078 
Talusan,  Edgardo  C,  101-48-0308 
Tieman,  Helen  S.,  052-42-9623 
Tijerina,  Maria  D.,  Rosario..  463-72-1914 
Tltcomb,  Linda  K.,  282-50-7263 
Torgerson,  Kimron  R.,  516-56-0121 
Vanostrand,  Susan  K.,  226-76-0421 
Weyhrlch,  Donald  R.,  346-40-1619 
Wozny.  Terree  L..  517-56-8413 
Yaws.  Jane  A.,  354-46-7561 
Yeo.  Ann  P..  224-70-8074 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S  Army,  and  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  602.  Title  VI.  Transition 
Provisions,  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Man- 
agement Act  of  1980  and  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  531, 
532,  533.  Dates  of  rank  will  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  major 
Allen,  Richard  B.,  422-66-7254 
Allison,  Oscar,  Jr.,  249-84-1028 
Almborg,  John  A.,  070-38-6852 
Andrews,  Gregory,  405-68-0399 
Andrews,  Jeffry  M.,  231-68-9263 
Angelle,  Alexander,  272-44-9955 
Aplln.  Thomas  L.,  460-76-7699 
Ariff,  Louis  P.,  221-28-2829 
Armstrong,  Council  J.,  Jr.,  218-40-8231 
Askew,  Robert  T.,  264-92-9591 
Aus,  Gary  L.,  569-74-3006 
Auten,  Chesley  D.,  457-60-9862 
Ayers,  Martin  J.,  264-86-9664 
Aymar,  Edward  O.,  530-36-0820 
Baldrldge,  Donald  K..  487-54-9904 
Baldwin,  RusseU  P.,  379-48-7699 
Barber,  Jefferson  W.,  574-20-2013 
Barbour,  Jerome  A.,  Jr.,  169-36-5855 
Barker,  Jack  W.,  515-42-6782 
Barker,  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  460-66-8832 
Barnes,  Carl  B.,  Jr.,  224-72-0488 
Bamett.  Lavonne,  420-64-1336 
Bamett,  Stephen  F.,  224-64-0263 
Barrett,  Harold  S.,  259-70-5556 
Bartosch,  Peter  M.,  121-42-0718 
Bass,  Rand  M.,  552-66-2284 
Batson,  Douglas  B.,  261-76-3181 
Bean,  Robert  H..  II.«68-58-0865 
Bean.  William  W..  498-38-7327 
Belanus.  Terrance  B.,  502-62-0615 
Bell,  Bruce  K.,  204-38-0104 
Bell,  Keith  W.,  561-76-4104 
Bennett,  James  C.  Jr.,  425-98-7125 
Beraud.  Jeanmichel  A.,  465-82-1990 
Berg.  Cleland  C.  504-56-4515 


Bernard.  Robert  D..  429-80-0103 
Bemhard,  Vincent  A..  176-40-9048 
Beyer,  Vincent  G.,  503-58-9987 
Bezy,  John  H.,  Ill,  444-48-0165 
Biechler.  Dwight  A.,  268-46-7797 
Birchall,  Dennis  R.,  531-50-8228 
Bishop.  Harold  W..  527-64-2522 
Bishop.  James  M..  Sr..  250-66-6468 
Black.  Alan  C.  180-36-6706 
Black.  Harold  W..  460-70-1320 
Blackmon.  Waddy  J..  248-74-2304 
BlackweU.  Edward  T..  214-48-6441 
Blazek.  Patrick  W..  483-68-0020 
Bledsoe.  William  T..  231-58-0324 
Bodenner.  Ralph  K..  III.  356-36-3887 
Bohannon.  Michael  A..  416-62-7945 
Bohman.  Robert  K..  044-36-6269 
Bolden.  Dennis  H..  226-66-7171 
Booze.  David  R..  504-58-6539 
Bouwense.  Rex  R..  336-38-0844 
Bowers.  Robert  L..  467-84-0519 
Bowling.  George  L..  228-42-7135 
Bowman.  Matthew  R..  249-74-4771 
Boyd.  Thomas  M..  412-66-4619 
Boykin.  Jesse  L..  III.  546-76-9435 
Boyles.  David  F..  554-70-6977 
Brannon.  Johnny  L..  413-84-8533 
Brennan.  John  L.,  037-30-0986 
Brewington.  Darrell  E..  574-12-3135 
Brookins.  Edgar  A..  Jr..  587-03-6566 
Brooks.  Lenior  L..  249-84-0992 
Broussard.  Roy  A..  433-70-4351 
Brown,  Marion  J.,  Jr.,  459-74-3413 
Bruno,  Thomas  A.,  554-80-3172 
Bryan,  Joseph  M.,  266-60-9134 
Bunker,  David  E.,  394-48-5330 
Burcham.  Shadric  T.,  542-54-1714 
Burdick,  James  R.,  Jr.,  509-46-7555 
Burks,  Richard  A.,  152-34-5197 
Burlingame,  David  B.,  037-32-1542 
Bumette,  Spencer  M.,  Jr.,  085-40-8323 
BurreU,  Edward  H.,  029-36-2294 
Burroughs,  Edgar  S.,  Ill,  253-74-7313 
Burton,  Wayne  T.,  249-84-7192 
Bushey.  Keith  R.,  157-38-3873 
Bushover,  Gary  E.,  459-78-9195 
Butz,  Thomas  R.,  301-46-0667 
Byther,  Douglas  B.,  265-92-2589 
Cagle.  Randal  S.,  420-64-9480 
Cain,  Eddie,  587-18-1695 
Campbell,  Emory  G.,  458-78-0106 
CampbeU,  Gary  V.,  429-88-2043 
Capps,  William  T.,  Jr.,  243-78-6949 
Carey,  Howard  J.,  081-38-9797 
Carpenter,  Peter  J.,  015-42-9536 
Carter  Edward  J.,  536-42-1485 
Carter  James  B.,  543-50-1321 
Carter  Joseph  O.,  Jr..  587-03-2268 
Carter,  Ronald  V.,  243-74-0368 
Cavanaugh,  Francis  P.,  Jr.,  185-36-6398 
Chamberlin,  Gary  N.,  002-36-9483 
Chambers,  James  D.,  505-66-4609 
Chandler,  Alan  R.,  306-54-6772 
Chapin,  Lewis  J.,  514-50-6411 
Chatterton,  John  C,  533-42-5578 
Chllds,  Alan  S.,  509-46-4037 
Christensen,  Gary  L.,  568-60-9364 
Christensen,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  223-70-1036 
Clarke,  Marshall  E..  Jr.,  226-62-2444 
CTarkson,  James  W.,  251-72-9732 
Clayton,  Michael  S.,  487-54-7420 
Clement,  Edward  J.,  Ill,  263-84-5806 
Coatney,  Terry  W.,  190-40-7281 
Cocchia.  Peter  A.,  048-42-7403 
Coe,  Augustus  v.,  522-64-4018 
Coffman,  Jerry  P.,  314-46-8114 
Cole,  Christopher  L.,  279-42-2265 
Cole,  Richard  B.,  379-46-6697 
Coleman,  Jonathan  M.,  260-72-6241 
Coleman,  WUliam  R.,  410-80-5654 
Collins  Larry  J.,  453-76-4142 
Colter,  Alan  R..  445-42-8115 
Compisl,  John  A.,  090-40-1542 
Cook.  Steven  E..  414-78-4106 


Cooley.  Michael  L..  120-36-2922 
Cooper,  William  R.,  416-64-9782 
Cordes.  Steven  C,  044-34-2753 
Coriey.  Larry  W.,  437-80-1736 
Cornelius.  Jeffrey  V..  225-72-1466 
Cortes.  Carl  A..  071-36-7661 
Costa.  Jerome  A..  Jr..  407-62-9090 
Cox.  Thomas  J..  498-44-7308 
Cranz,  Donald.  041-38-1548 
Creegan,  Rochelle  I..  536-38-3484 
Crockett,  Lawrence  C,  Jr..  055-40-7905 
Croley.  Walter  D..  520-50-4602 
Crossan,  William  R.,  II,  221-34-2474 
Crossett,  Jerry  M.,  409-72-2635 
Csonka.  NoriU  P..  281-36-1205 
CuUing,  Laurence  J.,  455-72-1869 
Cunningham,  Dennis,  276-44-2753 
Cunningham,  John  H.,  Jr.,  452-76-2816 
Cupp.  Chester  L.,  430-96-9525 
Cupples.  Michael  W.,  409-80-5060 
Curry,  Larry  E.,  259-80-1450 
David,  Joseph  B..  540-56-1295 
Davis.  Dale  P..  511-48-1161 
Davis.  Greggory  B.,  062-40-6605 
Davis.  Gretchen  C.  243-72-6706 
Davis.  John  W..  232-74-2659 
Davis.  Larry  W..  559-64-3373 
Davis.  Patricia  J..  072-38-1686 
Davis.  Richard  C.  292-46-8183 
Davis.  Ronald  E..  291-40-5006 
Davison.  Jaquelin  B..  258-86-1634 
Dayley,  Edward  O..  518-44-0885 
Delahaut,  Angel  J.,  527-60-9543 
Dellinger,  Joe  D.,  412-78-6664 
Delozier.  Gary  R..  201-38-8939 
Dempsey.  Diane  M..  438-62-4480 
Denny.  Doris  A..  429-68-3342 
Deroos.  Douglas  J..  480-52-8209 
Desanzo.  Louis  R..  179-40-7764 
Devan.  Curtis  L..  228-62-6750 
Deyermond.  John  J..  025-38-7510 
Dickson.  Joel  S..  206-38-8297 
DUlon.  Robert  D..  261-92-7493 
Dixon.  Donald  E..  164-38-4571 
Dixon.  Griggs  W..  OUive..  227-60-6468 
Dobbs.  Harold  T..  260-66-3550 
Dody,  Steven  C,  511-48-0745 
Donald,  Mark  J.,  220-52-4912 
Downs,  John  H.,  327-42-0325 
Dullaghan,  Charles  J.,  146-44-2345 
Dunn,  Brian  E.,  031-36-9328 
Durham.  RandaU  C,  018-38-5094 
Easton,  WiUiam  A.,  548-66-9901 
Edmonds,  Reece  C,  Jr.,  241-74-4957 
Edwards.  Steven  G..  439-80-2299 
EUey.  Ben  L..  503-56-5106 
Ellis.  Frank  D..  587-42-4419 
English,  Vincent  M.,  226-66-4405 
Engstrom,  Carl  B.,  508-64-9034 
Engstrom.  Melvin  G.,  399-38-6666 
Erickson,  Robert  G.,  529-58-4493 
Etheridge,  WUliam  K.,  240-82-0153 
Evans.  Thomas  M..  276-42-1585 
Ewing.  Linda  M..  033-38-2671 
Eyler.  Joan  E..  280-46-5800 
FairchUd.  Daniel  L..  427-96-5828 
Farrar.  David  S..  040-42-3963 
Faulkner.  Rosa  M..  580-80-9122 
Fechhelm.  Gene  393-40-8883 
FeUingham.  Monte  R..  563-70-7255 
Ferguson.  Neal  A..  516-60-2762 
Fielder.  Jo  A..  434-82-7008 
Pinch.  Frederick  L..  429-84-4570 
Pinch.  Peter  J..  228-56-3897 
Firth.  Joel  T..  263-90-4446 
Flanagan.  James  E..  212-54-3276 
Flanagan,  Roosevelt,  436-80-3881 
Flatt,  Kevin  N.,  478-58-2728 
Flowers,  Isaiah,  Jr.,  419-64-5681 
Foley,  Anthony  O.,  219-44-0735 
Foster,  Charles  W.,  496-48-8651 
Poster,  John  R.,  435-74-2030 
Fowler,  James  L.,  467-84-3901 
Fowler,  Lewis  S.,  279-44-7167 
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Prancta.  Andre  U.  116-36-9038 
Fredrlkson,  Jerome  E.,  534-40-6595 
Freeman.  John  G.,  568-68-8257 
Freeman.  John  W..  435-74-1797 
French,  Gary  D..  422-64-9770 
French.  Michael  J.,  062-36-3400 
Frlck.  Joan  E..  535-42-0229 
Frlson,  Ellis  S..  Jr..  247-90-9862 
Fry.  Virginia  K..  261-78-2323 
Fuller.  Mark  D..  532-52-5245 
Gahn.  Norman  A.,  387-46-6710 
Gaines.  David  H..  467-76-5069 
George.  Joe  D..  432-84-7802 
Germeshausen.  Edward  J..  562-64-8088 
Giasl,  Anthony  J..  080-42-7226 
Gibbons.  Gregory  D.,  092-40-5333 
Gibson.  Jim  E..  401-68-1941 
GUes.  John  A..  415-78-8623 
Gillespie.  Robert  E..  126-38-0441 
Girardin.  Robert  W.,  568-62-9811 
Goddard.  Robert  D..  524-52-4503 
Gold.  Darrell  A.,  552-84-1997 
Goldsmith.  Lloyd  E..  Jr..  261-88-2698 
Goldstein.  Leon  A..  571-68-9798 
Goodwin.  Kenneth  D.,  464-88-9705 
Graybeal,  David  W..  Jr..  263-82-3588 
Green.  John  C.  481-62-4283 
Green.  Stanley  E..  463-84-4130 
Greenfield.  Arlene  F..  135-42-9854 
Gregory.  Chase  E..  Jr..  564-66-1904 
Greisz,  Leonard  L..  323-36-0790 
Gress,  Robert  A..  320-42-7191 
Grllfin.  Jessie  K..  548-70-3486 
Griffin.  Robert  H..  255-76-5619 
Griveas.  George  A..  099-40-3967 
Groves.  Charles  R.,  495-48-3427 
Groves.  Gary  E..  252-84-2912 
Gustke.  Carl  W.,  Jr.,  551-76-4779 
Guthrie,  David  E..  Jr..  416-66-3781 
Gutierrezrivera.  Rafael  L..  584-24-8083 
Guy.  Myron  J..  286-40-5237 
Hagood,  Lacy  E.,  Jr..  231-66-8732 
Halek.  Richard  J..  535-52-9471 
HaU.  Gary  L.,  573-68-3735 
Hall.  Lawrence  D..  260-82-5093 
Hallman,  Beaufort  C.  Jr..  249-76-4196 
Halstead.  Stacey  L..  382-46-3029 
Halstead.  Timothy  H.,  057-42-0994 
Hamilton.  Francis  E.,  125-38-3698 
Hammonds.  Gary  L..  450-70-7002 
Hampton,  Rex  H.,  Jr.,  514-44-4330 
Hardwlck.  Howard  B.,  250-70-4682 
Hardy.  Thomas  D..  263-82-3039 
Hargis.  Tom  E..  430-90-5453 
Harkins.  William  S..  471-54-4999 
Harkness,  Edward  M..  206-38-4069 
Harrington.  Edward  M.,  029-34-9537 
Harris.  Jeffry  L..  485-54-9508 
Harris.  John  K..  571-64-0698 
Hawley.  Thomas  E..  227-70-7589 
Hayashikawa.  Don  K..  575-52-4712 
Hayes.  Sharolyn  I.,  556-54-5925 
Heam.  Daniel  W..  541-56-6587 
Hedgpeth.  James  L..  558-68-0541 
Heffley.  Robert  E..  172-38-5044 
Henley.  Donnie  L..  411-76-3761 
Herhusky.  James  H..  469-54-0384 
Herrlck.  Richard  C.  002-34-3675 
Hershberger.  Donald  W..  186-40-5886 
Hertel,  William  R.,  482-64-3119 
Heyse.  Thomas  G..  365-50-3791 
Hibbitts.  James  E..  233-60-0098 
Higgins,  Gary  L..  508-56-2918 
HUI,  Bloise  A..  421-62-8234 
Hinojosa,  Ernest  A.,  III.  577-70-7277 
Hinote.  Paul  F.,  263-84-6952 
Hislop.  William  S..  539-42-8263 
Hobin,  Gary  R..  091-36-2763 
Hodges.  Mark  L..  Jr..  457-74-4950 
Hoffman,  Francis  M.,  503-58-3303 
Hogan.  James  P.,  373-52-6310 
Holland.  Willie  S..  217-50-8701 
Holt.  Donald  H..  553-68-5511 
Horn.  William  A..  421-56-5553 
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Horvath.  William,  II,  399-54-6877 
Hoskan,  Peter  L..  304-48-4624 
Hottell,  Richard  T..  532-50-2251 
Houchin.  Kevin  A.,  014-36-7786 
Howard.  Fredrick  C,  430-90-0829 
Howard,  Gregory  S.,  568-44-3547 
Howell.  Michael  I.,  263-80-7695 
Hubbard,  George  P..  442-50-4254 
Hudson,  Barry  R..  288-46-6080 
Hull,  Marcel.  521-62-1332 
Hull,  Timothy  L..  260-78-6966 
Humberson,  Bobby  G.,  465-88-8543 
Humphrey,  Prank  T.,  Jr.,  223-64-7925 
Hutsko,  Donald  J.,  376-56-7947 
Hyde,  Stephen  R..  420-62-7464 
Hyland,  Bernard  V..  045-42-0722 
Ingrisano,  Anthony  F.,  214-54-2551 
Isaac,  Garon  J..  538-50-0790 
Ivey,  Larry  E..  418-64-6515 
Jackson,  Alexander  S.,  577-66-3775 
Jackson,  Andres,  465-74-3058 
Jackson,  Jeffery  D.,  434-78-0830 
Jackson,  Ralph  L.,  Jr.,  574-16-2041 
Jackson,  Wayne  O.,  454-74-9845 
Jackson,  WUliam  L.,  253-74-8740 
Jackson.  WUllam  M.,  514-44-9454 
James,  Judith,  464-68-5626 
Jamison,  Sarah  S.,  526-82-9760 
Jenkins,  Harry  K.,  144-34-1692 
Jenkins.  Oliver,  427-94-8798 
Jirik.  John  R..  476-54-8652 
Johnson,  Alfred  L.,  249-86-5260 
Johnson,  BUly  A.,  186-38-9048 
Jones,  Clarence  K.,  263-78-4732 
Jones,  James  B.,  199-38-5773 
Jones.  Linda  C,  441-48-1302 
Jones.  Michael  W..  425-94-5512 
Jones.  Raymond  S.,  266-96-8446 
Jones,  Ronald  G.,  503-48-7724 
Jones,  Tony  A.,  559-72-4794 
Jublou.  Bryant  C.  136-36-7492 
Jurison,  Alfred  C.  Jr..  208-36-8470 
Kaylor,  Michael  R..  275-46-7902 
Keebler,  David  B.,  124-36-7960 
Keehr,  Douglas  E..  503-56-6334 
Kelley,  John  W..  420-60-7887 
Kelly,  Mark  J.,  090-40-1103 
Kelly,  Richard  J.,  185-40-8874 
Kelly,  Sheila  A.,  529-56-6729 
Kenworthy.  Donald  B..  113-40-1696 
Killpack.  Paul  A.,  418-64-2507 
King,  James  C,  173-40-8079 
King,  John  P..  440-46-8512 
King,  Joseph  F.,  Ill,  064-38-4175 
King,  William  P..  Jr.,  513-52-1942 
Kingman.  James  M.,  534-44-3492 
Kinstrey,  John  J.,  Jr.,  124-34-1978 
Kinzer,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  205-32-0933 
Kinzly,  Daniel  L..  261-76-2910 
Kirby,  William  H.,  221-34-3413 
Klenun,  Donald  R..  528-70-0241 
Klett.  Merle  D..  260-78-6933 
Klinger,  Randy  L.,  206-36-2990 
Knapp,  Earl  L.,  516-62-6811 
Knapp,  John  P..  Jr..  523-56-7949 
Knox,  William  B.,  231-62-6367 
Koob,  William  L.,  Ill,  255-74-2005 
Krepela,  Joseph  P.,  022-38-8354 
Kriegish,  Stephen  J..  166-40-0529 
Krogue,  Philip  E..  528-60-4411 
Labrie.  Paul  E.,  220-54-1887 
Lafleur.  Irvln,  437-76-7457 
Laird,  Randal  E.,  526-76-7377 
Lalande,  Joseph  M.,  Ill,  263-86-5695 
Lam,  John  R.,  Jr..  286-44-3008 
Lama,  John  A.,  127-34-4635 
Lanham,  Charles  T.,  520-50-2383 
Lantzy,  Walter  P.,  Ill,  211-38-5886 
Lareau.  Joel  G..  420-64-9382 
Larsen,  Gerard,  085-36-0155 
Larson,  James  W.,  521-74-6468 
Larson,  Robert  M.,  365-42-7178 
Lasater,  Glenn.  510-46-4153 
Latson,  Harvey  H..  III.  299-44-9035 


Lattimore.  Stephen  W.,  534-46-7423 
Ledman,  Richard  W..  479-58-4414 
Lee.  Barbara  A.,  229-54-9971 
Leeds,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  128-34-6998 
Lehman,  Robert  Y.,  231-62-8695 
Leighton,  Larry  D.,  505-66-7764 
Lenz.  David  E..  395-50-1843 
Lenzini,  Tommy  J..  467-70-9934 
Lenzmeier,  Timothy  J.,  536-50-5876 
Leonard.  Godfrey  M.,  162-40-2747 
Leonard,  James  R..  294-40-4858 
Levenson.  Michael  R.,  317-44-0701 
Lewis.  Albert  E.,  Jr..  552-84-5486 
Lewis,  William  A.,  266-74-5170 
Lewter,  Alan  A.,  521-48-7849 
Lian.  Mark  S.,  502-56-8771 
Lindsay.  William  B.,  465-74-0978 
Lindsey.  Martin  L..  III.  239-78-9684 
Ling.  David  E.,  143-38-9156 
Lipp.  David  T..  327-36-3482 
Locke,  Howard  1.,  Jr.,  409-76-8988 
Logan,  Kenneth  O.,  231-68-2866 
Lopez,  Carol  S.,  219-56-5724 
Lovatt,  Brian  A..  023-40-2726 
Loveland.  Johnaon  C.  262-82-0697 
Loveless,  Henry  C,  222-28-4359 
Lucas,  Javors  J.,  Jr.,  259-76-7453 
Lumpkin,  Barry  C,  256-74-1919 
Lumpkin.  Charles  D.,  462-88-1660 
Lund,  Richard  A.,  308-52-2773 
Lyon,  Virgil  C.  283-46-9702 
MacLeod.  David  M..  430-76-2653 
Maffei.  Francis  R.,  III.  183-36-3497 
Maline.  John  P.,  568-78-6846 
Malloy.  Robert  J.,  554-64-4500 
Mannino.  Robert  A..  195-38-3286 
Mansfield.  Ronald  B..  415-80-2931 
Marcus,  Reginald  W.,  315-52-6736 
Markun,  Jerome  C,  225-70-8526 
Mamell,  Roger  A.,  506-46-2987 
Marshall.  Tommy  H..  465-60-9028 
Martin.  Gary  D..  510-50-9410 
Maskal,  Thomas  P..  544-52-6360 
Malta.  Ralph  D.,  463-74-5154 
Matteson.  Wallace  E..  083-42-7220 
May.  Jeffery  J..  090-38-9374 
McCabe.  Bernard  J.,  Jr.,  318-38-7513 
McCauley,  Roger  E.,  Jr.,  567-84-8454 
McGarvey.  Patrick,  316-46-0916 
McGaugh,  Dennis  A.,  540-56-8271 
McGlllis,  Stephen  P.,  531-46-6638 
McKeever.  Timothy  J..  181-38-8759 
McLaughlin,  David  E..  512-58-0934 
McManigal,  Dan  N.,  543-50-6418 
McMillian,  Willie  Jr.,  420-62-5971 
McNamara,  George  T.,  301-42-4119 
McPherson,  Larry  M.,  479-54-9593 
McVey.  Jerry  A.,  514-34-9978 
Means,  James  H..  413-80-4002 
Merriweather,  Tony  R.,  492-54-8581 
Michel,  Theodore  C.  057-38-4962 
Mlchelson,  Michael  L.,  216-46-6168 
Mickens.  Joseph.  Jr.,  109-32-5985 
Miller.  Albert  L..  Jr.,  219-52-3620 
Miller,  Barry  W.,  396-50-1121 
Miller,  Donald  H.,  561-64-4459 
Miller.  Donald  M..  153-24-8653 
Miller,  Raymond  J.,  012-40-6358 
Mongogna,  Joseph  B.,  581-84-7454 
Monje.  Larry  N.,  494-48-5553 
Montoya.  Arthur  D..  585-09-8116 
Montoya.  Roberto,  450-82-1872 
Moore.  Alan  M..  420-72-1203 
Moore.  William  S.,  370-46-9811 
Morello.  Charles  T.,  Jr..  158-38-6247 
Morgan,  Lance  W.,  228-66-9979 
Morris,  Richard  L.,  138-38-0441 
Mulkey,  Ronald  H.,  258-72-8162 
Munday.  Donald  D.,  238-72-0251 
Mundry,  Thomas  J.,  Jr..  141-40-9033 
Munn,  Duncan  P.,  452-82-8518 
Murphy.  Gary  E.,  503-64-9225 
Murphy,  Michael  C.  530-36-1828 
Murphy,  Michael  J.,  005-50-6221 
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Murphy.  Robert  T..  230-70-8897 
Murphy.  Thomas  J.,  484-60-0689 
Murray,  Michael  J.,  171-38-3111 
Myers,  Frank  T.,  II,  392-50-0777 
Nagy.  James  A..  044-38-0390 
Nakagawa.  Dean  R.,  576-46-5825 
Nash.  Rodger  W..  436-68-8526 
Neilon.  Terry  P..  190-40-9245 
Nelson.  Dean  R..  217-52-8639 
Nelson,  Douglas  T..  232-74-8959 
Nelson,  Robert  D.,  506-52-1529 
Nicely,  Max  W..  585-10-2922 
Nichol,  Paul  J.,  Sr.,  110-38-4375 
Nickolson,  Lester  G..  265-02-7158 
Nizzisantiago,  Carmen  M.,  478-58-3793 
Noser,  William  W.,  473-40-0303 
Nottingham.  Seth  F..  Jr.,  223-72-4196 
Gates,  Robert  L..  227-68-3612 
Oatman.  Dudley  B.,  Jr.,  569-64-6113 
O'Brien,  Robert  J.,  272-36-4019 
O'Bryant.  Richard  L..  454-74-4008 
ODonnell,  Dennis  M.,  102-40-5956 
Oelschig,  Albert  C,  III,  254-74-2511 
Oesch,  Clifford  M..  490-52-7449 
Olsen.  Robert  M..  545-70-5334 
OMalley,  Gerald  J.,  338-36-9918 
ORourke,  James  A.,  461-80-9243 
Ortenzio,  Thomas  J.,  154-40-6019 
Osterberg.  Warren  D.,  503-54-2669 
OSullivan,  John  P..  556-54-2678 
Ott.  Richard  R.,  175-42-0975 
Ouellette.  Roland  L.,  005-44-8007 
Overmyer,  Richard  E.,  Jr..  273-42-6327 
Owen.  Larry  L..  257-66-5303 
Owens,  Ellis  G.,  408-76-7539 
Owens,  James  D.,  217-54-1860 
Pallotta.  Ralph  P.,  030-38-3871 
Palmer,  Nathan  T.,  221-30-8162 
Parham.  Henry  A..  Jr..  232-78-2474 
Park,  Plesani  M.,  HI..  340-38-6084 
Parker,  Patrick  A.,  223-60-9128 
Parkin,  David  P.,  453-82-0053 
Parkman,  Dean  A.,  389-44-3094 
Paulsen.  Morris  L..  504-60-4755 
Paxton,  Albert  J.,  573-58-7602 
Pearce.  Neil  A..  079-36-3305 
Pearce.  Phillip  C,  424-66-0639 
Pearson,  Larry  D..  478-64-3900 
Pechak.  Barry  K.,  302-38-9263 
Peddicord.  Craig  E..  513-52-8580 
Pendergrass,  David  L..  526-80-0703 
Pennington.  Joyce  M..  379-36-4558 
Pennypacker.  John  E.,  Jr..  229-58-2289 
Perch.  Daniel  C.  289-40-5356 
Perkins.  Fredrick  C.  536-48-6847 
Perkins,  Glenn  W.,  008-32-7382 
Peters,  Rogers.  Sr..  435-72-4106 
Petersen.  Robert  P..  479-56-8252 
Petersen.  Thomas  P..  291-44-3259 
Petrina.  Glenn  J..  248-80-0346 
Pfisterer.  Lawrence  E..  165-40-0080 
Philips,  George  K.,  561-64-4279 
Phillips.  Tommy  L..  240-72-7564 
Pickett.  Leo  A..  306-50-5140 
Pickett.  Roger  M..  243-84-3733 
Pitman,  Robert  K.,  231-68-0733 
Pittman,  James  T.,  Jr.,  266-74-0612 
Pittman,  John  H.,  541-54-8376 
Planchon.  John  T.,  498-52-0898 
Plucker,  Julius  V.,  156-36-4627 
Poirrier,  John  E.,  437-74-8202 
Policy,  Cleo  G.,  503-48-2886 
Pope,  Glyrui  E.,  418-56-2222 
Preston,  James  L..  260-76-0736 
Price,  David  C,  228-70-5453 
Prokopec,  Robert  C.  081-38-4764 
Pryke.  Richard  F.,  171-40-2493 
PuUen,  James  L.,  Jr.,  523-60-0338 
Pullen.  John  M.,  235-76-7897 
Pulscher,  William  R..  504-56-1776 
Pyatt.  Charles  E..  498-52-1258 
Racioppi,  Thomas  A..  142-42-8775 
Radencic,  Walter  G.,  266-86-0337 
Radunzel,  Ronald  S..  387-52-0555 
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Rash.  Christopher  K..  250-84-1204 
Reames.  Joseph  M.,  267-74-4416 
Reeder.  Alan  D.,  422-58-8503 
Reeve.  Thomas  G.,  503-58-8377 
ReviUa,  Victoria,  467-84-3835 
Reyers,  William  F..  156-36-4186 
Reynolds,  James  C,  559-72-3981 
Rhame,  Harold  E..  436-74-5216 
Richard.  Thomas  D..  375-44-6168 
Richardson.  James  L..  585-22-0627 
Riding.  John  K..  529-60-5888 
Roach.  Allan  L..  313-52-3032 
Roberts.  Matthew  D..  041-38-0487 
Roberts,  Michael  S..  414-72-1208 
Robertson,  Joseph  C,  227-62-1271 
Robison,  James  P.,  223-66-4239 
Roddey,  John  P..  249-80-2029 
Roe,  Unas  A..  492-50-8431 
Ronyak,  George  M..  474-46-5214 
Rooney.  Shawn  T.,  154-40-2002 
Roope.  William  R..  523-68-0143 
Roser.  David  P..  306-52-9543 
Ross,  Danny  W.,  163-40-5147 
Ross.  Samuel  W..  518-56-8441 
Roth,  Ronald  H.,  452-82-1101 
Rountree,  Claude  M..  248-86-2977 
Rowan.  Michael  J.,  124-36-7488 
Ruhlman.  Mark  L..  108-40-0716 
Rumple.  Thomas  M.,  375-50-2787 
Rupert,  Mary  L..  374-44-4875 
Rutledge.  Larry  P..  495-56-1946 
Sabo.  Louis  G..  Jr..  382-48-1191 
Salinas,  Juan  J.,  463-82-5763 
Salmeron.  Samuel  S.,  451-76-0784 
Salmon.  Gregory  R..  515-48-1847 
Samek.  John  D..  261-66-9902 
Samuelson.  Charles  W..  219-46-5847 
Sanders.  Dale  W..  490-54-8202 
Sanders,  Gustave  R..  252-74-9399 
Sanford,  Richard  L..  368-48-4433 
Santiago.  Jose  J.,  584-20-5363 
Santulli.  Paul  M..  119-40-1343 
Sassman.  Gregory  P..  539-42-5507 
Savage.  LoweU  C,  Jr..  225-70-4121 
Saxton.  Melton  P..  Jr..  260-72-6356 
Schaffnit.  Vilas  W..  040-32-8575 
Schoffman.  Robert  P..  475-50-5541 
Scott,  Sharon  L..  565-64-3482 
Segawa.  Stanley  Y..  575-52-1895 
Self.  Charles  J..  403-48-S357 
Sensi.  John  J..  148-42-2670 
Serviss.  Wayne  W..  340-38-3439 
Seymour.  Roger  W.,  078-40-8651 
Shaffer.  Robert  S..  311-52-9141 
Sharp.  David  A..  048-40-6317 
Shaw,  John  L.,  Jr..  159-42-7989 
Shaw.  Mary  L..  381-48-2981 
Shea.  John  L..  Jr..  464-72-6122 
Shelton.  Charles  D..  567-62-7567 
Shepard.  Roger  C.  378-50-2906 
Sheridan.  Francis  D.,  207-36-1016 
Sherman,  Donald  E.,  504-58-1732 
Shinn,  Michael  E.,  239-74-7063 
Shippee,  WUliam  H..  038-32-3084 
Shirley.  WUliam  R..  232-80-6335 
Shutt.  Leo  A..  283-46-4282 
Simmons.  Donald  A..  411-74-7236 
Simmons.  Michael  L..  531-48-4756 
Simmons,  Robert  W.,  414-80-6301 
Sitler.  WUliam  J..  053-40-9046 
Skaggs.  Melton  N..  252-74-4604 
Slater.  Rodney  L..  532-48-6027 
Sledge.  Elton  S.,  Jr.,  206-38-5894 
Smeds.  RusseU  C.  231-60-6644 
Smith,  David  U.  232-74-7165 
Smith.  Earl  W..  515-42-3148 
Smith.  Herman  M.,  241-76-6641 
Smith.  Jackie  C,  429-82-6442 
Smith,  Johnny  L.,  250-90-3730 
Smith,  Michael  L.,  402-70-7670 
Smith,  Pennington  P.,  Jr.,  437-62-2621 
Smith,  Ulysses.  256-70-4218 
Smith,  WUlie  H..  Jr..  259-76-5433 
Smukalla,  Ervin  A.,  391-42-6248 


Solvey.  Larry  V..  291-48-0519 
Sosnowski,  Gary  R..  094-36-9505 
Soule.  Dennis  L..  021-34-8097 
Sparks.  Larry  A.,  402-70-2185 
Speare.  Edwin  C,  516-60-8584 
Speigal,  Thomas  J..  270-46-2524 
Spillane,  Thomas  M..  299-44-1705 
Spodeck,  Walter  D.,  409-80-0178 
Sprouse,  Barry  S..  232-74-7378 
Stamour,  Robert  P..  005-48-9587 
Startzel,  Gerald  E..  Jr.,  228-68-6526 
Stelmer,  Gary  R..  059-42-5558 
Stockl.  Ludwig,  259-68-2131 
Stoermer.  Terry  A..  316-48-8586 
Stokes.  Ronald  E..  219-40-5865 
Stone,  Wyman  R..  Jr..  577-64-2630 
Sturmer.  Ronald  T.,  365-48-0889 
Suchoski,  David  P..  537-44-2847 
Summerford.  Earl  E.,  Jr..  252-84-2043 
Swartzlander,  Larry  A.,  298-46-9130 
SwUley,  Alvin  N.,  Ill,  227-66-7464 
Szabados,  Paul  D.,  268-46-1655 
Takahashi,  Bert  H.,  575-54-7261 
Taranto,  Clarence  P..  442-52-5652 
Tate.  William  C.  427-98-1695 
Tavares.  Edward  J..  010-38-3083 
Taylor,  Benjamin  L.,  517-58-0339 
Taylor,  Craig  C.  292-34-2116 
Taylor,  WiUiam  H..  237-74-7134 
Teichman.  David  A.,  461-82-9156 
Tennimon.  Dannie  E..  511-52-4343 
Terrell,  Bruce  E.,  255-78-9959 
Theodore,  Peter  C,  088-38-6908 
Thomas,  John  I.,  273-40-1550 
Thomas.  Larry  G..  442-52-5678 
Thompson,  WiUiam  L.,  456-72-1415 
Thorn,  Charles  T..  431-84-6403 
Thumher,  George  J.,  Jr..  110-36-4759 
Tlbbs,  Jerry  W..  457-74-6198 
Tillman.  Charles.  535-40-2574 
Tobin.  Leonard  M.,  048-44-7569 
Todd.  Jon  H..  530-34-0669 
ToUette.  Ronald  E.,  Jr..  570-76-5860 
Townsend,  Dwlght  L.,  439-62-8671 
Trahan,  Paul  P..  024-36-9944 
Trezlse.  Robert  B..  527-72-6206 
Trlen.  Joseph  P.  N..  220-50-5430 
TroUinger,  Laural  L..  242-80-9127 
Tucker,  Kelly  M..  424-64-2645 
Tucker.  Roy,  Jr..  574-16-9334 
Vanarsdale.  Layne  A..  521-68-9278 
Vanderwarker.  Robert  N..  011-38-3048 
Vandezande.  Ernest  J.,  224-62-1407 
Vannan.  WUliam  P..  221-36-1168 
Velez.  Raymond.  102-38-1997 
Vereecken.  WUliam  R..  463-72-5939 
VermiUion.  David  J..  308-46-1214 
Vester,  Claudia  S..  296-42-8281 
Vied.  Charles  H..  250-74-3790 
Vonkaenel.  John  J..  249-88-3992 
Wade.  Kermit  W..  452-66-4172 
Waite.  James  A..  574-18-0099 
Waldo.  Bart  K..  366-54-6540 
WaUter,  Larry  J..  429-90-1471 
Walpole,  Kinlcoh  C.  Jr..  002-32-0150 
Wann.  Roger  D..  541-58-4882 
Ward,  John  M..  552-76-3282 
Waters,  James  K..  Jr..  186-36-4987 
Webb,  Marcia  A..  347-32-6296 
Weber.  Jon  C.  544-56-4373 
Weems.  E>ennis  L.,  556-78-5148 
Wells.  Duane  A..  379-50-5765 
WeUh.  WiUiam  J..  404-74-8143 
Wening,  John  A.,  290-42-7924 
Weston.  Charles  W..  Jr..  227-64-9406 
White.  Oscar  N..  Jr..  411-84-4880 
Whltebread.  David  H.,  485-62-5816 
Whitehead,  Alvin  P..  Jr.,  230-68-3423 
WhltmiU,  George  M..  305-52-2066 
Wilensky.  Robert  A.,  258-76-8637 
Wilgus.  Alan  L..  337-42-3249 
Winiams.  Charles  A.,  250-82-9212 
WlUiams.  Charles  M.,  224-64-5270 
WUliams,  Gary  L..  526-66-0936 
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WlUlams.  Ora  J.,  428-80-7598 
WUls.  Paul  R.,  259-76-5914 
WUmore.  John  G.,  449-7ft-0938 
Winter.  Ronald  E..  038-32-1765 
Witt,  Steve  B.,  542-60-7321 
Wofgramm.  Paul  E..  529-64-8804 
Wood.  AUen  R..  009-34-6801 
Woodward.  John  P.,  524-60-5263 
Wright.  James  M..  515-46-9897 
Wuest,  Philip  R..  Ill,  150-40-6443 
Wyckoff.  Thomas  G.,  445-48-1569 
Yackley.  James  D..  218-48-0172 
Yaussy.  Mack  J..  571-66-2219 
Ybarra.  Manuel,  Jr..  467-66-6724 
Teaman,  James  O..  446-46-9384 
Teakie.  William  R..  317-46-0503 
Yonken.  Leland  N..  561-62-8973 
Youkey.  William  V..  263-86-8725 
Youngren.  Bill,  533-46-8444 
Zagars.  Andis.  356-38-3896 
Zee,  Ronald  D..  082-34-3188 
Zerlet.  Alice  A.,  258-66-1080 
Zizunas,  Nancy  J..  286-46-6635 

CRAFLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  major 

Bell.  Leon.  Jr.,  140-32-7261 
Bliss.  Ernest  D..  Jr..  001-34-3817 
Bradley.  Raymond  E..  093-32-8273 
Bums.  Vincent.  D..  211-30-7857 
Buzby.  Winfield  D..  Jr..  145-34-8804 
Carpenter.  Kenneth  V..  231-58-8123 
Chase,  AUen  P.,  008-32-1088 
Couchman,  David  M.,  226-50-7039 
Coimcell,  Gary  R.,  378-42-2682 
Cox,  Robert  L..  265-78-0690 
Czaruk.  Nicholas  A.,  272-40-7515 
Deleo.  William  J.,  269-40-9284 
Falk,  John  E.,  042-36-1149 
Fasanella.  Glenn  T..  237-80-6062 
Fowler,  Billy  W.,  414-48-5168 
Galbraith.  Hemming  L..  529-48-3803 
Graham.  William  L.,  279-32-1618 
Griffin.  Robert  L..  260-58-2871 
Harper.  Carlton  L..  404-66-8385 
HartseU.  Richard  M..  436-76-8603 
Hemming,  Charles  W.,  268-36-7770 
Hemdon,  James  L.,  521-54-5666 
Hemdon.  Robert  K..  524-54-5635 
Hurley.  Ellsha  C.  406-00-7199 
Hutcherson.  Robert  A..  425-70-9091 
Killeen.  Thomas  M..  471-62-1071 
Kitchens,  Herbert  E..  429-76-6162 
Krlder.  John  L..  238-76-5220 
Logan,  Raymond  E.,  514-32-6218 
McCrory,  Robert  D..  318-34-5668 
Michelson,  Helmut  A.,  367-36-5239 
Moore,  Michael  D..  510-46-5770 
Moran.  Geoffrey  H.,  528-64-2467 
Morris,  Joseph  R.,  559-56-2317 
Morrow,  Benjamin  L.,  244-52-4946 
Myers,  David  E..  204-28-9138 
Perkins,  Gary  D.,  400-62-0091 
Rathmell,  George  I.,  Jr.,  184-34-7866 
Reynolds,  Michael  E..  320-36-3735 
Riggs,  John  M.,  158-24-7909 
Roberts,  Malcolm,  III,  061-36-3962 
Roller,  Harold  D..  421-64-6685 
Schoenberg,  Lorance  O.,  501-34-4657 
Schwarz,  Robert  J.,  346-26-0267 
Shirey,  Ervln  L.,  Jr.,  417-70-6033 
Smith,  David  R..  415-68-6621 
Smith.  Samuel  L..  Jr.,  248-66-7865 
Spence,  Donald  J.,  099-32-3865 
StUiha,  Richard  J.,  040-32-5480 
Thompson,  Carl  V.,  Jr.,  297-46-7462 
Thompson,  Richard  D.,  217-40-4709 
White,  Robert  N.,  272-38-5604 
Wight,  Roger  D.,  368-44-9806 
Wolboldt.  Daniel  W..  287-36-0886 
Wright,  Everett  L..  340-34-5128 

JXn>OE  AOVOCATX  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Baker,  Arthur  H.,  018-38-1663 
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Bathen.  Terry  E.,  572-66-5623 
Braga.  James  A..  027-34-5180 
Bragaw.  Rexford  T..  III.  274-48-8868 
Brazee.  James  L..  Jr..  318-36-4821 
Cameron,  E>ennis  S..  246-82-6443 
Goudeaux.  Nolan.  436-60-3902 
Higginbotham,  Robert  D..  225-68-0654 
Johnson.  Russell  D..  247-86-5028 
Morgan.  Michael  P..  264-82-3557 
Peluso.  Ernest  P..  527-64-6542 
Shewan.  James  W..  530-40-8714 
Smythers.  Michael  R.,  231-60-0873 
Sulzynsky.  Wolodymyr  R..  053-40-9256 
Tetters.  Kay  P.,  543-60-9541 
Trudo.  Martha  J.,  Hilgen..  450-72-4556 
Winter.  Marion  E.,  445-52-4353 
Wolski.  James  K..  164-38-8233 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Adams.  Franklin  H..  274-42-5255 
Alberth,  David  P.,  173-36-4021 
Alexander,  Robert  E.,  252-82-1443 
Anthony.  Robert  M..  195-36-6014 
Atkinson,  Alonzo  M.,  Jr..  258-80-9828 
Bandy.  Lewis  C.  279-46-3623 
Benson.  Paul  S..  473-48-1048 
Beougher.  Kenneth  L..  373-48-5973 
Bettencourt,  Richard  P.,  028-36-4305 
Blair.  Hal  R..  261-82-7167 
Blauert.  James  G..  424-64-2490 
Bongard.  John  W.,  Jr.,  080-38-7830 
Burchett.  Floyd  R..  314-46-3972 
Burdlck,  Charles  K..  084-36-0499 
Butkovlch,  William  A..  107-30-8506 
Canik.  James  J..  327-42-5673 
Carter,  Robin  J.,  538-50-3504 
Chaffee.  John  L..  504-52-0585 
Church.  Bobby  R..  411-80-1382 
Clarke.  Joha  H.,  535-46-2289 
Clayton.  William  T..  219-52-9192 
Connock.  Gerald  M..  265-82-6081 
Craln.  Joe  C.  432-86-7631 
Curry,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  190-40-0752 
Cuthbert,  Bruce  N..  390-50-2217 
Daniels.  William  L..  388-44-5854 
Davies.  Richard  W.,  303-50-6118 
Dawson.  Dan  H.,  Jr.,  455-84-0777 
Dean.  Henry  D..  429-88-9857 
Dennis.  Richard  A.,  151-32-9581 
Dennison.  John  R.,  267-82-7479 
Doherty.  Joseph  W..  030-32-5915 
Ekstrom.  Maurice  P..  539-40-8483 
Gainer.  Cicero.  255-46-9305 
Gallinger,  Kenneth  D.,  303-50-0792 
Georgoulakls,  James  M.,  356-42-2554 
GUlespie.  Eric  G.,  412-76-8630 
Glenn,  John  P..  255-74-3841 
Gower.  Daniel  W..  Jr.,  458-76-8445 
Harris,  Charles  L.,  434-82-3979 
Hathaway.  Thomas  K..  296-44-3034 
Hatkoff,  Paul  H.,  563-56-5949 
Heckert,  John  E.,  259-84-3612 
Henderson,  Thomas  R.,  528-62-1182 
Hoffman.  Albert  T..  438-64-1400 
Hooper,  Ruth  L.,  532-44-9442 
Hopkins,  James  H.,  258-70-0813 
Horen,  David  L.,  371-50-9720 
Jackson,  Morris  A.,  421-62-5896 
Jeffers,  John  H.,  Jr.,  147-38-1413 
Kainz,  Robert  J.,  369-50-7372 
Kelly,  Daryl  J.,  290-44-3024 
Kinnan.  Fred  A.,  308-52-3999 
Lann,  Richard  S.,  570-68-8475 
Lawyer,  Phillip  G.,  529-64-4846 
Leonard,  Thomas  E.,  443-44-0858 
Leventis,  Peter  A..  247-80-4661 
Lovelace,  James  K.,  248-84-7758 
Lowery,  WUllam  C,  455-84-6280 
Luckett,  Larry  W..  452-86-9122 
Malloy.  WUbur  W..  246-70-5718 
McGorry,  Charles  L.,  Ill,  017-36-9066 
McKelvy,  Marcia  J..  538-48-0386 
McNalr.  John  N.,  251-78-8093 
Molnar,  Edward  A..  278-44-7733 


Moore,  Charles  A.,  428-92-4488 
Mosesman.  Leonard,  451-78-2908 
Moul.  Michael  J.,  521-62-3953 
Mulford,  Bruce  E.,  018-36-3167 
Nagel.  Gerald  A..  262-84-2435 
Neary,  Richard  B.,  173-38-0728 
Niemeyer,  Jay  H..  340-36-7932 
Nolan.  Gerald.  564-72-9440 
Olsen,  Lamont  G.,  528-58-8587 
O'  Quinn,  David  W.,  262-66-7442 
Parry,  Richard  B..  Jr..  136-40-8175 
Patterson.  Bruce  D..  504-50-8115 
Pavlik.  Joseph  J.,  499-52-1011 
Prather.  Kenneth  V.,  079-38-0399 
Primeaux,  Larry  E.,  434-72-8776 
Quinn.  Robert  E..  265-06-6281 
Ratliff.  Bascom  W..  270-46-6033 
Richards,  Larry  D..  376-50-7899 
Ristaino.  John  P..  244-78-1403 
Robinson.  Harold  W..  Jr..  505-58-8618 
Romo.  Michael  W..  267-90-9982 
Ross.  Robert  C.  264-56-1244 
Scovill.  John  P.,  212-54-1552 
Self.  Michael  H..  247-84-5050 
Smeltzer,  Paul  T.,  Jr.,  227-64-3996 
Staresnick.  Peter  L.,  312-42-6663 
Stout.  James  W..  519-48-7766 
Strauss.  Lawrence  I.,  053-34-5739 
Tavolieri.  Paul  D..  025-30-5697 
Trechter.  Joseph  M..  549-74-8461 
Tyrell.  Thomas  M.,  142-36-4324 
Utter,  William  P.,  Jr..  481-40-4553 
Vonloewe,  Helmut.  296-44-6982 
Walters,  Perry  R.,  463-76-7907 
Webster,  Horace  K.,  264-62-3810 
Weinschenk,  Carl  J.,  Jr.,  176-40-0153 
Westlake,  Richard  R.,  432-86-7460 
White,  Stephen  L.,  307-48-0973 
Whitmire,  James  C,  465-66-2166 
Wu,  Arthur  K.,  060-38-3034 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Beattie.  Bonita  L..  069-42-8584 
Cunningham.  Daryl  D..  Jr.,  484-54-9231 
Emerson,  James  B.,  230-72-4361 
Fellows,  Douglas  W.,  049-36-7340 
McCarty,  Barbara  B.,  283-48-9170 
McDonald,  Frank  G..  III.  363-52-0135 
McDonald.  Phyllis  R..  244-86-6678 
Murphy,  Nancy  Y.,  216-52-1692 
Petersen,  Linda  S.,  255-82-6067 
Turcotte,  Judith  M.,  536-46-8597 
Waddell,  Kathleen  P.,  205-40-5213 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Burrs,  Al  T.,  Sr.,  465-66-7382 
Callahan,  Thomas  J..  265-68-2902 
Carr,  Michael  W.,  488-58-3325 
Heisey,  Gregory  B.,  202-36-7381 
Hicks.  Robert  B..  248-80-7495 
Jones,  Dennis  E„  322-40-4983 
Mixon,  George  P.,  265-66-3289 
O'  Brien,  Arthur  W.,  429-84-0007 
Ross,  Paul  E.,  482-58-3459 
Singer,  Allen  W.,  386-48-2922 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Amon,  Thomas  M.,  163-40-8615 
Best,  Marcia,  244-78-1717 
Blackman,  Diana  S.,  432-88-5040 
Blank,  Jane  M.,  352-40-1013 
Bohner,  Gail  E..  085-38-6477 
Bolt,  Barbara  J.,  178-42-2217 
Bopp,  Deborah  A.,  217-58-0438 
Brady,  Cynthia  A.,  554-80-7468 
Brady,  Mary  C,  105-40-2315 
Bufkin,  Gwen  A„  211-40-7329 
Buzonas,  Patricia  M.,  173-44-2854 
Callich,  Marianne  W.,  457-98-4369 
Castellan,  Deborah  M.,  519-60-9593 
Cooper,  David  E.,  460-76-9178 
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Cooper,  Jean  A.,  523-66-2767 
Crookshank,  Barbara  J.,  242-68-1271 
Croze.  Katherine  J..  576-50-8471 
Culp,  Barbara  J..  340-42-5196 
Davis.  Elaine  F..  341-42-0056 
Davis,  Linda  K.,  234-76-4609 
Davis,  Mozell  L.,  418-48-1010 
Dull,  Linda  S.,  209-36-0948 
Ellis,  Cheryl  J..  228-68-6312 
Parace,  Wendy  L..  286-50-6649 
Parrar.  Gail  W.,  462-82-9435 
Fischer.  Marilou  K..  517-56-8520 
Franklin.  Noemi  O..  583-42-7384 
Ganter.  Sally  B..  541-54-4560 
Gelsthorpe,  Joanne  C,  387-44-3957 
Green,  Barbara  M..  120-40-4974 
Griffin,  Kija  K.,  524-78-3351 
Griggs.  Rosemary.  249-96-3683 
Gullett.  Flint  C,  267-88-2957 
Gunnels.  Edith  P..  411-70-7019 
Harless.  Clotilde  R.,  569-64-5309 
Hauser,  Charles  B..  501-58-5563 
Hellyer,  Philip  D..  181-36-2581 
Hetzler.  Calvin  L..  501-60-5546 
Hollister.  Diane  B..  044-40-5722 
Huber.  Rebecca  A..  492-56-2871 
Huff.  Clara  M.,  339-44-4390 
Hulsey,  Diane  M.,  488-54-9874 
Ivey,  Hazel  I.,  373-48-1693 
Jackson,  Judith  N.,  128-36-2701 
Jacobson,  Shirley  E.,  531-40-4648 
Jacques,  Rita  C,  098-34-8356 
Johnson,  Margaret  L.,  164-44-2708 
Johnson,  Mildred,  066-34-8671 
Kllian,  Cheryl  L.,  246-86-4242 
Klapperich,  Daniel  J.,  479-60-6214 
Klar,  Angela  V.,  502-58-6808 
Leal,  Dora  A.,  467-84-4236 
Leggett,  Carla  J.,  188-40-8887 
Lombard!.  Patricia  A..  569-74-6903 
Mathews.  Diane  E.,  167-42-2376 
McMahon,  Michael  J.,  475-50-2327 
Mitchell,  Donna  C,  404-74-4576 
Moon,  JanetU  R.,  177-42-7756 
Morgan,  Cheryl  L.,  267-84-5794 
Muhlenbruck,  Mary  J.,  480-64-4959 
Nairn,  Angelina  E.,  454-74-1132 
Nichols,  Carol  A.,  307-52-8376 
Norton,  Dena  A..  433-80-4201 
Oglivie,  Claudia  A.,  070-40-4621 
Olejnik,  Donna  J.,  046-44-2332 
Paddock,  Deborah  H.,  266-92-5999 
Philips,  James  A..  411-74-0726 
Pieniadz,  Carol  J.,  185-40-0165 
Podgomoff,  Wllla  C,  459-72-0173 
Prost,  Marilyn  J.,  355-44-9398 
Rich,  Irene  A.,  574-22-8605 
Rlmm,  Elizabeth  A.,  223-76-0962 
Roehr,  Kathleen  M.,  572-86-7556 
Rowe,  Harriet  M.,  300-46-2289 
Rubbelke,  Carol  J.,  501-58-9900 
Salazar,  Rodolfo  M.,  Jr.,  546-64-6481 
Schultz,  Connie  K.,  517-66-1280 
Scott,  Cynthia  M.,  165-40-0173 
Scott,  Wanda  J.,  506-58-6623 
Senesac,  Elizabeth  S.,  231-70-8934 
Sheldon.  Vicky  M..  470-54-8767 
Shine.  Sarah  C,  116-36-9945 
Sikorski,  Michael  S.,  466-90-4364 
Snyder,  Richard  D.,  560-62-6518 
Sova,  Alesia  K.,  240-86-0339 
Spontak,  Janet  P.,  364-54-8384 
Steinbrueck,  Patrice  G.,  190-42-6199 
Stephenson.  Sandra  B.,  216-50-3447 
Stoffel,  Janet  M.,  477-60-0553 
Sutton,  Glenda  J.,  451-90-3235 
Tammen,  Rebecca  L.,  417-76-1008 
Terlecki,  Lucile  Q.,  453-72-9496 
Thacker,  Karin  E.,  376-54-2968 
Thomason,  Jasper  W.,  242-56-6009 
Thorpe,  Linda  J.,  220-52-6154 
Tondini,  David  E.,  334-40-6776 
Tracy,  Kathleen  M.,  228-74-5960 
Urick.  Beverly  K.,  545-84-4086 
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Uttech,  Mary  J.,  057-44-8093 
Vanbenschoten,  Lucinda  M.,  121-36-3650 
Vance,  Sandra  L.,  559-88-0745 
Veasey,  Debbie  H.,  415-80-3556 
Virgil,  Jephthah  T.,  252-80-2770 
Walker.  Charlene  H.,  524-66-1788 
Walker,  Debra  J..  393-54-7794 
Wedeking,  Cheryl  A.,  287-44-5147 
Wier,  Carolyn  R.,  452-66-6163 
Yearta,  Gladys  E.,  511-54-8315 
Zarr,  Gary  D.,  502-54-9363 
Zimmermann,  Jill,  230-74-0697 
In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line  and 
various    staff    corps,    pursuant    to    section 
611(a)   of   the   Defense   Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (Public  Law  96-513)  and 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  624  as 
added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable,  subject 
to  qualifications   therefor  as  provided   by 
law: 

UNE 

Aasen,  Roy  Vernon 
Abbott,  Robert  James 
Able,  Guy  Harold,  III 
Abies,  Alan  Audra 
Abshier,  Randall  Otto 
Achille,  Franklin  Scott 
Ackley,  Victor  Howard 
Acton,  Richard  Leon,  Jr. 
Acuf  f ,  Lucian  Mark 
Adams,  Adrian  John 
Adams,  James  Joseph 
Adams,  James  Leo 
Adams.  Michael  Richard 
Adams,  Roger  Clinton 
Adams,  William  Frederick 
Adamson,  John  Chauncey 
Adcock,  Douglas  Alan 
Adcock,  FYed  Eugene 
Addison,  Christopher  Lynwood 
Adkins,  Joseph  Harold 
Adler,  Gary  Alan 
Agnor,  Robert  Joseph 
Ahart,  John  Louis 
Ahem,  Timothy  Michael 
Ahlstrand,  Donald  Charles 
Aiken,  Joel  Weston  > 

Akin,  Lawrence  Earl 
Akins,  Glendon  Leo,  Jr. 
Akins.  Olen  Charles 
AlbertoUi.  William  Ramon 
Albright.  James  Clifford 
Albright.  Jeffrey  Horace 
Alburger,  John  Francis 
Alden.  Robert  Keith 
Aldredge.  Morris  Hayden.  Jr. 
Aldridge,  Lonn  Raymond 
Alexander,  David  John 
Alexander,  John  Whltlock 
Alexander,  Michael  William 
Alexander.  Ralph  Leroy 
Alexander,  Ronald  Keith 
Alfieri,  Paul  Allen 
Alford,  Ralph  Mart,  Jr. 
AUee,  Raymond  Maurice 
Allee,  Robert  G. 
Alleman,  David  Peterson 
Allen,  Andrew  J. 
Allen,  Barry  Robin 
Allen,  Dannie  Howard 
Allen,  David  Michael 
Allen,  Gary  William 
Allen,  John  William 
Allen,  Mark  Edward 
Allen,  Michael  Norton 
Alley,  Lindsay  D. 
Allison,  George  Boardman 
Allison,  Harry  Kent 
Allphln,  James  Allen 
Allsopp,  Ralph  Stanley,  Jr. 


Aim,  Steven  Warren 
Almgren,  Malcolm 
Almony.  Joseph  Robert 
Almy,  Gideon  Wilcox,  III 
Almy,  John  Hale.  II 
Alpeter.  William  Charles 
Altizer,  Robert  Dale 
Ambersley,  Robert  Thomas 
Ammons,  Richard  Patterson 
Amtower,  James  Frederick,  Jr. 
Amundson.  Robert  James 
Andersen.  James  Benjamin 
Andersen,  Richard  Francis 
Anderson,  Barton  Paul 
Anderson,  Christopher  Clay 
Anderson,  Don  Russell 
Anderson,  George  Eric 
Anderson,  Jonathan  Lee 
Anderson,  Kenneth  Noel 
Anderson,  Leroy 
Anderson,  Marc  Eric 
Anderson,  Merlin  Francis 
Anderson,  Richard  Matthew 
Anderson,  Robert  Alton 
Anderson,  Robert  Kirby 
Anderson,  Robert  Lewis 
Anderson,  Samuel  Kaaloa 
Anderson,  Terence  Lee 
Anderson,  Wayne  H. 
Andre,  Duane  Alan 
Angelo,  James  Warren 
Anglim,  Edward  Patrick 
Annis,  Robert  1:^1 
Anthony,  Joseph  Douglas 
Antolne,  Eddie  Pemell,  II 
Antrim,  Stanley  Robert,  Jr. 
App.  Kenneth  George 
Appleby.  Robert  Thomas 
Arbiter.  Jerome  Lawrence 
Archambo.  Hubert  Edward.  Jr. 
Arends,  Stephen  Robert 
Arlett,  Stephen  McLean 
Armstrong,  David  John 
Armstrong,  Keith  Stuart 
Armstrong,  William  Eric 
Amdt,  Stephen  Alan 
Arnold,  Hollis  D 
Arnold,  Michael  James 
Amote,  Stanley  Dean 
Amott,  Ralph  Edwin 
Arthur,  Marvin  Leon,  Jr. 
Arthur,  William  Charles 
Ashford,  James  Henry 
Ashmore,  George  William 
Athow,  Lewis  Keith 
Atkinson,  John  Scott,  Jr. 
Atwood,  Roger  Elarle 
Auckland.  John  Stacy 
Augustus,  James  Robert 
Auriemma,  John  Charles 
Austin,  John  David,  Jr. 
Austin,  Simeon  Haile 
Avery,  Klurge  Caraway,  Jr. 
Avery,  Richard  Charles 
Avila,  Richard  Frank 
Award,  David  Paul 
Axtell,  Robert  Duane 
Ayers,  Carleton  Royse,  II 
Ayers,  Douglas  Pierce 
Ayers,  James  Lloyd 
Ayres,  Kermlt  Arnold 
Ayers,  Ronald  Ray 
Baber,  Dennis  Richard 
Babetz,  Jeffrey  Dale 
Babin,  Ordale  Paul,  Jr. 
Bachta,  Richard  Lewis 
Backes,  Douglas  Allen 
Bacon,  William  Bradley 
Baeder.  Robert  Arthur 
Bahnmiller,  Michael  Patrick 
Bailey,  Bemis  Hayes 
Bailey,  Hubert  Vaden 
Baird,  W.  E>ean,  Jr. 
Baker,  Charles  Richard  ' 
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Baker,  James  David 
Baker,  Leonyx  Gene 
Baker,  Mark  Conway 
Baker,  Norman  Eugene 
Baker,  Peter  Arnold 
Baker,  Robert  Lee 
Baker,  Stephen  Hall 
Baker,  Thomas  A. 
Baker,  Timothy  Louis 
Baker,  William  E. 
Baker,  William  Harvie 
Bal,  Eugene,  III 
Balhom,  Carl  Dean 
Balisle,  PhiUip  Monroe 
Balke.  Phillip 
Ball,  John  Charles 
Ballard,  David  Lee 
Ballew,  William  Thomas 
BanelUs  Charles  Edmund 
Bankart,  William  David 
Banks,  Paul  Elliott 
Banks,  Richard  Allen 
Bankston,  Victor  Joseph 
Bannister,  Clarence  Quincy 
Barabash,  Jay 
Barasha,  Lewis  Michael,  Jr. 
Baratko,  Robert  Edward 
Barber,  Charles  Harry,  III 
Barber,  Christopher  Trimpe 
Barber,  James  Walter 
Barbero,  Mark 
Barbour,  Richard  Edelen,  Jr. 
Barclay,  Dana  David 
Barclay,  Robert  Donald 
Bardal,  David  Lavem 
Bardwell,  Robert  Ronald 
Barker,  Prank  Elmer,  Jr. 
Barnes,  a«orge  Wallace,  III 
Barnes,  John  Roger 
Barnes,  Thomas  Daniel 
Harnett,  James  Harris 
Bamett,  Richard  Lynn 
Bamett,  Stewart  Roland,  III 
Bamum,  Richard  Walter,  Jr. 
Baron,  Gilbert  Henry 
Barratt,  James  Thomas 
Barrett,  Donald  Hall 
Barrett,  Frank  Oliver,  III 
Barrett,  Michael  Dennis 
Barrow,  James  Devens,  Jr. 
Barrow,  Ronnie  Lee 
Barrowman,  Glenn  James 
BtuTows,  Richard  Douglas 
Barry,  Brian  James 
Barry,  John  Michael 
Bartleson,  George  Robert 
Barton.  James  Douglas 
Barton,  Walter  Hurt 
Bashore,  Harry  William,  III 
Baskerville,  James  Ernest 
Bass,  George  Leon 
Bassett,  William  Frederick 
Batdorf ,  Richard  Earl 
Bateman,  Clifford  Banks 
Bateman,  James  Alexander 
Bathgate,  John  Craig 
Batteen.  Earl  R.,  Jr. 
Baucom,  Larry  Clifford 
Bauer,  Louis  William 
Bauer,  Michael  Joseph 
Bauman,  James  Lawrence 
Bauman,  Ronald  Bruce 
Baumann,  Bruce  A.  J. 
Baumgartner,  William  Edward 
Baylis,  Robert  Owen 
Beach.  Don  Franklin 
Beacham,  Frederick  Brou 
Beakley,  James  Edwin 
Beam,  Alan  Robert 
Beasley,  Drew  Wentz 
Beasley,  Roy  Wayne 
Beason,  Nathan  Howard 
Beatty,  Larry  Vernon 
Beaudet,  Carl  Alan 
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Beaugureau.  Denis  Francis 
Beavers,  Michael  Cornelius 
Beck,  Allen  Earl 
Beck,  Arthur  Thomsen,  Jr. 
Becker,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Becker,  Stephen  Edward 
Beckhart,  Richard  Searle 
Beclunan,  Charles  Barry 
Beckwith.  Donald  Charles 
Beelby.  Michael  Howard 
Been,  Karl  Frederick 
Beier,  Werner  John 
Bell,  Howard  Franklin 
Bell,  James  Michael 
Bell,  John  Franklin 
Bell,  Marvin  Leon 
Bell,  Stuart  Wallace 
Bell.  William  Alva 
Bellamy,  Malcolm  Edwin,  Jr. 
Bellamy,  Robert  Rodney 
Bellemer,  Gordon  Allen 
Bellflower,  James  Alvin 
Belrose,  Benjamin  George 
Bender,  Gene  Paul 
Bender,  John  Frederick 
Bender,  John  Paul 
Benham,  Webster  Lance,  HI 
Benjes,  Christopher 
Benko,  Michael  Jay 
Bennett,  Albert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Bennett,  Richard  Wayne 
Bennett,  Robert  Wesley,  Jr. 
Benning,  Vale  Jean 
Benson,  Eric  James 
Benson,  Rodney  Lingo 
Bentley,  Richard  Allen 
Bentz,  John  Ambrose,  Jr. 
Bepko,  John  Joseph,  III 
Beresky,  Michael  Thomas 
Berg,  Robert  Dewayne 
Berger,  Robert  Denton 
Bergner,  Jon  Clark 
Bergo,  Dennis  Michael 
Bermudes,  Eulogio  Conception 
Bernard,  Eugene  Philip 
Bems,  Thomas  Herbert 
Bemsen,  Thomas  Jerome,  Jr. 
Berree,  Norman  G. 
Berry,  Carl  Thomas,  Jr. 
Bersticker,  Keith  Paul 
Berthiaume,  William  F.  Halsey 
Bertsch,  Roger  Brian 
Betancourt,  Alberto  Lino 
Betancourt,  Jose  Luis,  Jr. 
Bethea,  William  Dallas 
Betzler.  David  Paul 
Beuerlein,  Alan  F. 
Bever,  Jerry  Donald 
Bevers,  Richard  Eugene 
Bew,  David  Pitzsimons,  Jr. 
Beyatte,  William  Edward 
Beyer,  Carl  Walter 
Blalobrzewskl,  Peter  Paul 
Bianco,  Bernard  Michael 
Bickford,  John  Charles 
Blcknell,  Robert  Stephen 
Biddies,  Henry  Neal 
Bieda,  George  Edward 
Bielik,  John  Paul 
Bien,  Jay  Kent 
Bierbower,  William  Bruce 
Biemesser,  James  Carr,  Jr. 
Biggers,  Edward  Milton 
Bigos,  Randall  Edward 
Billick,  Dan  Richard 
Bllski,  Anthony 
Bingay,  Charles  Pierson 
Birkholz,  Howard  Daniel 
Bisgrove,  Michael  Edward 
Bishop,  David  Allan 
Bishop,  Kenneth  Ralph 
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Brown,  Robert  Edward 
Brown,  Steven  Allen 
Brown,  Thomas  Jef f ery,  Jr. 
Brown,  Tommy  Raymond 
Brown,  William  Burcher,  Jr. 
Brown,  William  Walter,  Jr. 
Browning,  Dural  Wesley 
Browning,  Jonathan  Edward 
Bruce,  Robert  George 
Brunelli,  Duane  Lee 
Brunei,  Gerald  John 
Brunet,  Tony  Michael 
Bruninga.  Robert  Ervin 
Bruninghaus,  Ronald  Paul 
Bryan,  John  Robeson 
Bryan,  Timothy  Robert 
Bryant,  James  Brantley 
Bryant,  Stanley  Walter 
Bryson,  Ronald  Lee 
Bub,  FYank  Lee 
Bucchi,  Toney  Michael 
Bucelato,  John  Claude 
Buckner,  John  Oliver 
Buelow,  John  Peter 
Buford,  Gaston  Reedy,  Jr. 
Bugarin,  Temotio  Espina,  Jr. 
Bugelski,  Michael  T. 
Bulger,  Richard  Lee 
Bulmer,  William  Richard 
Bunce,  James  Standish 
Bunnell,  David  Lee 
Burbrink,  Roger  Ronald 
Burgess,  David  Ross 
Burgin,  William  Edward,  Jr. 
Burin,  Jiunes  Michael 
Burk,  Othie  Galen 
Burkett,  Harvey  Benton 
Burltn,  David  Stevenson 
Burnett,  Lewis  E. 
Bumham,  Johnny  William,  Jr. 
Bumham,  Robert  Miller 
Bums,  Allen  Dale 
Bums,  Richard  John 
Burr,  Richard  Henry 
Burtchell,  Steven  Gerard 
Burton,  John  Howard 
Busching,  William 
Bush,  Frank  Joseph,  Jr. 
Bushnell,  Gregory  Allen 
Bushore,  Robin  Paul 
Bussey,  John  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Butkus,  Stephen  Benedict 
Butler,  Bruce  Alan 
Butler,  Charles  Lynn 
Butler,  Charles  Steven 
Butler,  Charles  Thomas,  III 
Butler,  Gregory  Clinton 
Butler,  Lonnie  David 
Butler,  Thomas  Alva 
Butler,  William  Aubrey 
Butorac,  George  Edward 
Butt,  Cyrus  Hugh,  IV 
Butterworth,  William  John,  Jr. 
Buttina,  Richard  Anthony 
Buzhardt,  Harry  Olin,  Jr. 
Buzzell,  Brian  Vivial 
Byles,  Robert  Ward 
Bynum,  Ronald  Orr 
Byme,  Neil  Francis 
Byme,  Thomas  Michael 
Cadden,  Charles  John 
Caffrey,  Edward  Francis 
Cahill,  Edward  Aloysius,  III 
Cahill,  Philip  Thomas 
Cain,  William  Anderson 
Callaham,  Thomas  Edwin 
Callahan,  Dan  Lee 
Callahan,  Roy  Howard 
Calvert,  Leonard,  III 
Cameron,  John  Stanley,  III 
Cameron,  Kerry  Duane 
Cameron,  Robert  Ellis 
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Campbell.  Richard  Dermis 
Campbell,  Richard  Lorimer,  Jr. 
Campbell,  Robert  Stephen 
Campbell,  Victor  Hubert,  III 
Campbell,  William  Russell 
Canfield,  Frank  Louis 
Cannady,  Charles  Robert 
Canty,  Benjamin  Keith 
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Caparelli,  Richard  Francis 
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Carlson,  Robert  Stanley 
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Claggett,  Ronald  Lee 
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Coleridge,  David  Theodore  Jones 
Coll,  William  Francis 
Collier,  Dewey  Russell 
Collins,  Charles  Henry,  Jr. 
Collins,  David  Oliver 
Collins,  Dennis  W. 
Collins,  John  George 
Collins.  Martin  Edwin 
Collins.  Nell  Jon 
Collins,  Robert  Samuel 
Colton,  Rodney  Alvie 
Combs,  Osle  V.,  Jr. 
Comer,  Stephen  Andrew 
Comer,  Thomas  Arthur 
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Compton,  James  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Compton,  James  Robert,  III 
Conallen,  Michael  James 
Conaway,  Richard  Erie 
Condon,  John  Kenneth 
Conley,  Edward  Gail 
Connell,  John  Clay,  Jr. 
Connell,  Royal  William,  Jr. 
Connelly,  Michael  Joseph 
Connelly,  Ralph  William 
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Conner,  Hilton  Leroy,  Jr. 
Conners,  Jeffrey  Dumell 
Connor,  Thomas  Edward 
Conrad,  Emerson  Seymour,  Jr. 
Conrad,  James  Harold 
Conrad,  John  Woeppel 
Conroy,  James  Leo 
Conroy,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Consaul,  Harry  Parker,  III 
Conte,  Enrico  Emil 
Conway,  Joseph  Vincent.  Jr. 
Cook,  Jeffrey  Alan 
Cook,  Larry  Wilfred 
Cook,  LoulE  James,  III 
Cook,  Norman  EIrvtn 
Cook,  Roger  Darrell 
Cook,  VirgU  Griffith,  Jr. 
Coon,  Ralph  Herbert,  Jr. 
Coons,  William  Eric 
Cooper,  Roger  Stutul 
Cooper,  Thomas  Chtu-les 
Cooper,  Ward  Joseph 
Copeland,  Roger  D. 
Corbin,  James  Harold 
Corbin,  Ridgeway  W.,  II 
Corbitt,  James  Allen,  Jr. 
Corcoran,  Colin  David 
Corcoran,  Thomas  Charles 
Corcoran,  Thomtis  Joseph 
Cordasco,  Michael  Francis,  Jr. 
Corder,  Robert  Allen 
Corey,  Robert  Orrln,  Jr. 
Corley,  Gwlim  Ellis 
Com,  Richard,  III 
Comett,  BUly,  II 
Comwell,  Joseph  Henry 
Corsey,  John  William,  Jr. 
Cosgrif  f ,  Kevin  Joseph 
Cosgriff ,  Robert  William 
Cosgrove,  Michael  Alfred 
Costarlno,  F.  Thomas 
Costello,  Thomas  Patrick 
Cote,  Daniel  Noel 
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Coulter,  Daley  Thomas 
Counts,  Steven  Lee 
Covington.  Clifford  Craig 
Covington,  George  Barkley 
Coward,  Thomas  Wayne 
Cox,  Earl  Francis 
Cox,  Harold  Louis,  Jr. 
Cox,  Richard  Stedman 
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Coxe,  William  Travis 
Coxe,  William  Kenneth,  Jr. 
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Cramer,  Mark  Jay 
Crandall.  Charles  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Crandall,  Scott  Michael 
Crane,  Jeffrey  Ralph 
Crane.  Larry  Stanley 
Cranmer.  John  Michael 
Cranston,  James  Spencer 
Crapps,  Tommie  Clyde 
Crawford,  James  William 
Crawford,  Keith  Eugene 
Crawford,  Lyle  Donald.  Jr. 
Crawshaw,  Robert  Ord 
Creath,  Timothy  George 
Crecelius,  FYederick  E. 
Creed,  Andrew  Lincoln 
Creekman,  Charles  Todd,  Jr. 
Crellin,  Bruce  Edward 
Crenshaw,  Keith  Virgil 
Crim,  George  Norman,  Jr. 
Crim,  Mark  Adren 
Crisp,  Dale  William 
Critser,  Arthur  Earl 
Croake,  John  Michael 
Crompton,  David  Thomas 
Cronk,  Phillip  Jay 
Crosby,  Richard  Allen 
Cross,  Allen  Michael 
Cross,  James  Kilpatrick 
Crotteau,  Robert  Allen 
Crotts,  Raymond  Bruce 
Crouch,  Christopher 
Crowe,  Robert  Kenneth 
Crowley,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Cruser,  Thomas  Paul 
Cuccias,  Robert  Francis,  Jr. 
Cudia,  David  Timothy 
Culbertson,  Frank  Lee,  Jr. 
Culbertson,  James  Lowrey,  III 
Culbertson,  John  Earl 
Culmer,  Bruce  Byron 
Culpepper,  James  Clayton 
Culwell,  Joe  Mark 
Cumming,  John  Charles 
Cummings,  Brian  James 
Cummings,  Harold  Heuszel,  Jr. 
Cummings,  Jon  Richard 
Cummings,  Kevin  Peter 
Cummings,  Walter  James 
Cimimins,  Eugene  Joseph,  Jr. 
Curran,  Donald  Joseph,  Jr. 
Curran,  Joseph  Laurence,  Jr. 
Curry,  Dennis  Patrick 
Curry,  Robert  Delong 
Curry,  Ronald  Kenneth 
Curry,  Samuel  Grayson,  II 
Curtin,  John  Wallace 
Curtis,  John  MacRae 
Curtis,  Keith  Paul 
Curtis,  Kendall  William 
Curts,  Raymond  James 
Cutcher,  John  McCormick 
Cutler,  Thomas  Joshua 
Cuzzocrea,  John  Leo 
Cyboron,  Robert  Edward 
Czech,  Gregory  Jacob 
Dabney,  Philip  Joseph 
Dady,  Mark  Wayne 
Dahl,  Donald  Leon 
Dahlman,  Carl  Eskil,  Jr. 
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Dampier,  Craig  Richard 
Danaher,  Thomas  Patrick 
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Daniel,  Gerald  Lynn 
Daniel,  James  Mikell 
Daniels,  James  Norman,  Jr. 
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Darcy,  Thomas  Francis 
Dare,  James  Ashton,  Jr. 
Dsu-go,  Ronald  Steven 
Darling,  Larry  Wayne 
Darnell,  Thomas  Richard 
Darrow,  Edward  Eells,  Jr. 
David,  King  Jack 
Davidson,  William  Eben 
Davies,  Carl  Robert 
Davies,  Robert  William 
Davis,  Charles  Carver 
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Davis,  Edward  Lyle 
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Dawson,  James  Cutler,  Jr. 
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Day,  Ralph  Davis 
Day,  Robert  Stephen 
Day,  Robert  Wright 
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Deal,  Rocklun  Allen 
Dean,  Thomas  Emanuel 
Dean,  Thomas  Roger 
Deaver,  William  Nelson,  Jr. 
Deering,  Ronald  Dean 
Defoore,  Charles  Wilbum,  Jr. 
Dejaegher,  Kichard  Howard 
Delaney,  Dennis  Michael 
Delaplane,  Stephen  Weld 
Deloof,  Ronald  Milton 
Demeo,  Michael  Joseph 
Demleln,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Demmon,  William  John  Russell 
Dempsey,  Francis  Brian 
Dempsey,  Peter  Michael 
Dennis,  Ronald  Wayne 
Denny,  Donald  Jefferson 
Denogean,  Rudy 
Denson,  Dwlght  Ellis 
Dent,  Michael  Wayne 
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DeRusso,  Michael  Patrick 
Despain,  William  Michael 
Detchemendy,  Edward  Michael 
Detwiler,  Donald  Vernon 
Deutsch,  Joseph  King 
Devlin,  Joseph  Vincent 
Devries,  Peter  Joseph,  Jr. 
Dewey,  Roger  Scott 
Dewey,  William  Alonzo 
Dews,  Edwin  Walter 
Dibble,  Ronald  Alan 
Dibiase,  Gene  Frederick 
Dick,  Lawrence  Lee 
Dickerson,  Robert  William,  II 
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Dickey,  Thomas  Patton,  Jr. 
Dickover,  David  George 
Diddlemeyer,  Lawrence  P. 
Diekemper,  Jerome  Vincent 
Dietz,  Donald  Malcolm 
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Dietz,  Douglas  Warren 
Digennaro,  Timothy  Joseph 
Dillon,  David  Lee 
Dimuzio,  Robert  Gregory 
Dinger,  John  Parr 
Dinorma,  Gerald 
Dionizio,  Augusto  James,  Jr. 
Disney,  Donald  Bruce,  Jr. 
Dixon,  Lewis  Randolph 
Dixon,  Loren  Kenneth 
Doan,  Carl  Edwin 
Dobbs,  Gary  Ronald 
Dobrydney,  Frank  Joseph 
Dobson,  Anthony  Lee 
Dobson,  Joseph  O.,  Ill 
Dodd,  Carl  Thomas 
Dodd,  Jack  David 
Dodd,  James  Lee 
Dodd,  Richard  Patrick 
Dodge,  Frederick  James 
Dodge,  Kenneth  Edward 
Doempke,  Gerald  Thomas 
Doherty,  Hugh  Francis 
Dohse,  John  Frederick 
Dolan,  Robert  Dennis 
Dolle,  James  Edward 
Dolquist,  John  Dean 
Dominique,  Leo  G. 
Domurat,  Benjamin  William 
Donahue,  Charles  Richard 
Donlon,  Stephen  Edward 
Doolln,  Robert  Michael 
Doorly,  Dale  Martin 
Dote,  Michael  Kenneth 
Doubleday,  Michael  Webb 
Doud,  William  Edward,  Jr. 
Dougherty,  Patrick  Joseph 
Dougherty,  Terryll,  Jr. 
Dougherty,  Thomas  James 
Douglas,  Robert  Eugene 
Douglas,  Terry  Scott 
Dowd,  Andrew  Scales,  Jr. 
Doyle,  John  Joseph 
Doyle,  Larry  Spencer 
Doyle,  Martin  Edward,  Jr. 
Doyle,  Patrick  Michael 
Drake,  Carroll  Maynard 
Dranchak,  John  Charles 
Dreesen,  Robert  Wells,  Jr. 
Dresel,  Jon  William 
Drew,  David  Otis 
Driscoll,  Michael  Brian 
Driscoll,  Michael  Lon 
DrlscoU,  WiUiam  Patrick 
Drucker,  John  R. 
Drury,  John  Lee 
Dryden,  Richard  Arthur 
Dryfka,  John  Eklmund 
Dubeau,  Robert  William 
Dubois,  William  Louis 
Duchesneau,  Robert  Edward 
Duckworth,  Eddie  Lee 
Duclos,  Edward  Decell 
Dudderar,  Raymond  Albert.  Jr. 
Dudley,  Harrison  Grover.  Jr. 
Duesl,  Frank  Wesley 
Duffy,  Michael  Edward 
Duffy,  Raymond  Andrew 
Duffy,  Timothy  William 
Duggan,  Robert  FYancis 
Duguid,  Roger  Alan 
Duignan,  Michael  Joseph 
Duke,  Arnold  Lowell 
Duke,  Boyce  Wayne 
Duke,  Russell  Alexander,  Jr. 
Duma,  David  Wayne 
Dumas,  Edward  Lewis 
Dumbauld,  Jerry  Ray 
Duncan,  Michael  Gordon 
Duncan,  Michael  Joseph 
Dundics,  Marton  Jozsef 
Dunlap,  Philip  Stephen 
Dunn,  Carl  Boulter 
Dunn,  Franklin  Thomas 


Dunn,  Michael  Oliver 
Dunn,  Vance  George 
Dunne,  Patrick  William 
Dunne,  Robert  Rawdon 
Dunning,  Kenneth  Gerald 
Duquette,  Marc  Raymond 
Durazo,  Manual  Ygnacio,  Jr. 
Durham,  James  Leighton 
Durst,  David  Paul 
Durst,  Robert  Stevenson,  II 
Duval,  David  Alan 
Duvall,  George  Edward 
Duzy,  Charles  Adam 
Dwomik,  Richard  Thomas 
Dwyer,  Stephen  Michael 
Dyer,  Edward  William 
Dyer,  Joseph  Wendell,  Jr. 
Dykstra,  David  Albert 
Dysart,  Barry  Justice 
Eakln,  Philip  Joseph 
Eason,  John  Wayne 
Elason,  Richard  Alexander 
Easter,  David  Templeton 
Easterday,  Kenneth  Paul,  Jr. 
Easterling,  Lael  Ray 
Eastman,  Guy  Arthur 
Eastman,  Jon  Andrew 
Eastwood,  George  Hartley 
Ebrlght,  Arthur  Lloyd 
Eby,  Ronald  George 
Eckert,  Frederick  Francis 
Eckes,  George  Henry 
Eckley,  Glen  Edward 
Eden,  Michael  Spencer 
Edgington,  Bobbie  George 
Edholm,  Steven  William 
Edington,  Ronald  James 
Edmonds,  Carl  Harvey 
Edmondson,  Joel  Martin 
Edmonson,  Albert  Clinton 
Edwards,  Arthur  Lee 
Edwards,  Brian  Alfred 
Edwards,  Bruce  Barton 
Edwards,  Daniel  Dexter 
Edwards,  David  Anthony 
Edwards,  Gilbert  Spencer 
Edwards,  Kenneth  Paul 
Edwards,  Raymond  Lewis 
Egan,  Dennis  James 
Egan,  John  Robert 
Ege,  Robert  Frederick 
Eger,  John  Gaylord 
Ehemann,  David  Arthur 
Eiben,  Norman  George 
Eichelberger,  Kermeth  Lee 
Elck,  Ira  J. 
Ekl,  John  C. 
EScstrom,  Robert  Harry 
Eldred,  William  Lester 
Eldridge,  John  Karson 
Elfelt,  James  Michael 
Elfers,  Glen  Edward,  Jr. 
Elfervlg,  Leonard  Randolph,  II 
Ellas,  WiUiam  Theodore 
Elklns,  Marlene  Marlitt 
EUer,  Douglas  Dean 
Ellerman,  Dean  WiUiam,  Jr. 
EUes,  Christopher  Jacob 
Ellin,  Charles  Robert 
EUiott,  Lawrence  Bruce 
EUiott,  Robert  Hall 
ElUott,  Robert  Russell 
EUiott,  Thomas  John,  Jr. 
Ellison,  Curtis  Joseph 
Ellison,  Daniel  A. 
Ellison,  David  Roy 
Elsen,  Morris  Eugene 
Emigh,  Gerald  Lee 
Enderly,  Richard  Harold 
Engel,  Etouglas  Todd 
Engel,  Gregory  Allen 
Engh,  Robert  Harald 
England,  Don  Rondell 
Engle,  Edward  Charles 
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Englehardt,  Cleveland  Duane 
Englehart,  William  Patrick 
Engler,  Brian  David 
Engstrom,  George  Henry 
Enright,  Joseph  Earl 
Ensmlnger,  Gerald  David 
Epley,  Clinton  Earl 
Epperson,  Steven  Paul 
Erb,  Robert  Stephen 
Erlckson.  David  P. 
Erickson,  Donald  Philip 
Emdle.  Daniel  Edward 
Ersek,  David  Alan 
Erskine,  Robert  Sageley 
Ertel,  Gregory  William 
Ertl,  Charles  Clark 
Ertlschweiger,  John  Thomas 
Ertner,  James  Daniel 
Erwin,  Robert  Ashley 
Erwin,  Troy  James 
Eseman,  Thomas  Scott 
Estabrooks,  Joseph  Orlando 
Etherldge,  Melvin  Rheul,  Jr. 
Etnyre,  Terrance  Thomas 
Etter,  Stephen  Shawn 
Etter,  Thomas  Harold 
Eubanks,  Sam  Elvis,  Jr. 
Eullss,  James  Patrick 
Eustis,  Harold  Robert 
Evans,  John  Charles 
Evans,  John  Oliver,  Jr. 
Evans,  Robert  Bruce,  Jr. 
Evans,  Robert  Stacy 
Evans,  Steven  Roy 
Everett,  Jon  Berry 
Evermann,  George  Stephen 
Ewan,  Lawrence  Kirby 
Ewell,  Richard  Curtis 
Pages,  Malcolm  Irving 
Fahrenkrog,  Steven  Lock 
Fahy,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Fahy,  Thomas  Edward 
Faine,  Levam  Leroy 
Faith,  Everett  WUbur,  Jr. 
Falkner,  James  Raymond 
Faltlsek,  Dale  Wallace 
Fandrei,  Dennis  Ervin 
Faneuf ,  Leo  Joseph,  III 
Faraldo,  David  Dickson 
Fare,  Freddie  Eugene 
Fargo,  Thomas  Boulton 
Paris,  Charles  Cameron 
Farley,  David  Lee 
Farley,  James  Michael 
Farley,  John  Francis 
Farrar,  James  Stephen 
Farrell,  Gerard  Michael 
Farrls,  Christy  Lee 
Fastabend,  Gerald  Earl 
Path,  Thomas  Martin 
Fauquet,  Ronald  Le  Roy 
Fawcett,  Peter  Pormanek 
PeaUock,  William  John,  III 
Peatherstone,  John  Vernon 
Feder,  John  Heard 
Fedoryszyn.  Robert  John 
Pedyszyn,  Thomas  Raymond 
Peeley,  Michael  Edward 
Pelerabend,  Richard  Carl 
Peikema,  Brian  David 
Feldman,  Brian  Darrell 
Fellln.  Tom  Steven 
Felloney,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Fellows,  Mark  Decatur 
Pelton,  Bobby  Joe 
Penn,  Marshall  Ray 
Penton,  John  Ward 
Perber,  Allen  Ashbey 
Ferguson,  Jeffrey  Edward 
Ferguson,  Paul  Frederick 
Ferguson,  Robert  Andrew,  Jr. 
Perranti,  John  Peter,  Jr. 
Perrara,  Bernard  Joseph 
Ferree,  William  Daniel 
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Perrell,  Dennis  Richard 
Perretti,  Edwin  David 
Perriman.  Robert  Lemonie 
Ferris,  Richard  Lee 
Ferver,  Robert  Greer 
Fessenden,  Richard  Mial 
Fessenden,  Richard  Randall 
Petgatter,  Walter  Edward 
Petzer,  William  Woodrow,  Jr. 
Pidyk,  William  Gregory 
PMebig,  Edward  Rolland,  Jr. 
Field,  Philip  Howard 
FHke,  Raymond  Frederic 
Filka,  Ronald  Allen 
Pillmann,  William  Craig 
Pincher,  Walter  Keith 
Pindlay,  Gary  Steven 
Finegold,  Brian  David 
Pinfrock,  Patrick 
Pinley,  Jeffrey  Allen 
Pinley.  Richard  Gale 
Finn,  Michael  Patrick 
FHnney,  Charles  Parker 
Finney,  Robtrt  Dean 
Plnney,  Rob«rt  Terry 
Fischer,  Edward  Francis 
Fischer.  John  Richard 
Fischer,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Fischer,  William  George 
Fiser,  Larry  Dale 
Fishel,  Henry  Gilmar 
Fisher,  Fl-ederick  Bruce 
Fisher,  Glen  Andrew 
Fisher,  Joseph  Timothy 
Piske,  Richard  Paul 
Pitch,  David  Paul 
Fitchet,  Charles  Baxter 
Fitten,  John  Alexander 
Fitzgerald,  Dennis  John 
Fitzgerald,  Lynd  La  Croix 
Fitzsimmons,  Michael  Joseph 
Fitzsiinons,  John  Richard 
Pjelde,  John  Arthur 
Flaherty,  Mark  Ostrom 
Flaherty,  Thomas  John 
Flanagsm,  Thomas  James 
Fleming,  Francis  Raymond 
Fleming,  Kenneth  Werner 
Fleming,  Richard  Peter,  Jr. 
Plenniken,  Michael  Elmo 
Fletcher,  Prank  Carl 
Fletcher,  Patrick  James 
Flood,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Flood,  Stephen  Michael 
Flores,  Pablo  Jimenez 
Flowers,  PhUip  Raymond 
Fluker,  James  Andrew 
Fluta,  Raymond  Alan 
Plynt,  David  Byron 
Podor,  Louis  Charles 
Foley,  James  Osmar 
Foley,  John  Baptist,  III 
Foley,  Patrick  Allen 
Foley,  Robert  Vincent 
Folkman,  Stewart  Greaves 
Follis,  Thomas  Jackson 
Foltz,  Randall  Alfred 
Poltz,  Ricky  Allen 
Pontana,  Stephen  James 
Pontz,  Charles  Roy 
Poraker,  Allen  Shane 
Forbes,  Clarence 
Forbes,  Keith  Cary 
Ford,  Jerry  Wilson 
Ford,  John  Fielding 
Ford,  Johnnie  Edward 
Ford,  William  Patrick 
Pomess,  William  Lawrence 
Forsyth,  William  Minor 
Portik,  Donald  Floyd 
Portson,  Robert  Malcolm 
Foshay,  Wayne  Edward 
Poster,  Jeffrey  Rand 
Foster,  Kent  William 


Foster.  Michael  Stephen 
Poster.  Robert  Eugene 
Foster,  Thomas  Freeman 
Foster,  Thomas  Wayne 
Poster,  Willie  Ronald 
Fought,  Earl  Jay 
Foulk,  Donald  Lamar,  Jr. 
Powinkle,  Charles  Tinsley 
Fowler.  Boyd  Cannon 
Fowler,  Thomas  Vance 
Pox,  Frederick  Michael,  Jr. 
Fox,  Jerry  William 
Fox,  Mark 
Pox,  Phillip  Arthur 
Frame.  Daniel  Alva 
FYancel,  John  Thomas 
FYancis,  Gary  Edward 
Francis,  John  Willi 
Fl-ancisco,  Larry  Jon 
FYank,  Joe  Lee,  III 
Prankenfield,  Howard  Oakley 
Franklin,  Gary  Wayne 
Franze,  Charles  Raymond 
Franzoni,  John  Carlos,  Jr. 
Fraser,  Powell  Alexander,  Jr. 
FYasher,  Steven  John 
FYavel.  Richard 
Frazier,  Tommy  Earl 
Fredricksen,  Robert  Arnold 
Preedman.  Robert  Norman 
FYeeland,  Thomas  Lee 
F1-eeman,  Bruce  Damon 
Freeman,  Harold  Robert 
Fl-eeman,  James  Dale 
FYeeman,  Russell  Dean 
French,  Michael  John 
French,  Richard  Wayne 
Prentzel,  William  York,  II 
Preudenthal,  Paul  Edward 
Freybe,  Harald 
Prick,  Robert  Ellis 
Frieden,  David  Ralph 
Frimenko,  Michael,  Jr. 
Fl-itchman,  Wilson  John 
Fritsch,  David  G. 
Froelich,  Clifford  Anthony 
Prohlich,  Thomas  William 
Fry,  Scott  Allen 
Prye,  Mark  K. 
Prysinger,  James  Robert 
Puellenbach,  Joseph  Charles 
Fuller,  Richard  Greenleaf 
Puller,  Walter  Gadsby 
Punk,  William  Ted 
Funke,  David  John 
Punke,  Richard  Harrison,  III 
Flirrevig,  Harold  Lawrence 
Putral,  Donald  Gordon 
Gabe,  Daniel  Evans 
Gabriel,  Daniel  Webster,  Jr. 
Gadino,  William 
Gaenslen,  Carl  Eric 
Gaertner,  Earl  C. 
Gaffney,  Michael  Gattrell 
Gaffney,  Paul  Golden,  II 
Gagarin,  Gregory  John 
Gagliardi,  Dennis  Lloyd 
Gaillard,  FYanklln  Delino 
Gaines,  James  Egelston,  Jr. 
Galdorisi,  George  Victor 
Gallagher,  John  Joseph 
Gallemore,  James  Bruce 
Galus,  Albert  John  Robert 
Gamber,  Charles  Thomas 
Gana,  John  Charles 
Ganger,  David  Ralph 
Gannon,  Harvey  John,  Jr. 
Gano,  Richard  Dale 
Gantley,  John  Edward 
Garavito,  Donald  Eugene 
Garcia,  John  Spiro 
Gardner,  Dale  Allen 
Gardner,  Daniel  Edward 
Gardner,  George  Henry,  III 
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Gardner,  Grant  Everett 
Gardner,  James  Adams 
Garman,  James  Marshall 
Garnett,  Claude,  Jr. 
Garrahan,  Richard 
Garrick,  John  Michael 
Garske,  John  Charles 
Gaskins.  James  Yost 
Gass,  Michael  Richard 
Gastier,  Harold  Coe 
Gastrell,  Philip  Cotsworth 
Gates,  Richard  Wesley 
Gates,  Ronald  Austin 
Gatewood,  Joel  Walter,  Jr. 
Gatewood,  John  Lindsay,  Jr. 
Gaudi,  Robert  David 
Gault,  Roger  Wayne 
Gauss,  John  Anthony 
Gauthier,  Maurice  Alfred 
Gauthier,  Normand  Claude 
Gavito,  Valentin  Francisco,  Jr. 
Gawlik,  Joseph  Anthony 
Gay.  Willis  Harold,  Jr. 
Gearhart,  Michael  Warren 
Geddes,  Stephen  Schoolcraft 
Gehl,  Michael  Thomas 
Geiger,  Donald  Gene 
Gelster,  Joel  Albert,  Jr. 
Gemmill,  Alan  Mark 
Genln,  Louis  Paul 
George,  Danny  Louis 
George,  Derek  Rea 
George,  William  Alfred,  Jr. 
Gepford,  Richard  Donald 
Gerard,  Gregory  Lawrence 
Gessner,  Robert  Louis,  Jr. 
Getsinger,  Clarence  Layton 
Giambastiani,  Edmund  P.,  Jr. 
Giannotti,  Louis  John 
Gibbens,  Richard  James 
Gibbs,  Dennis  Keith 
Gibbs,  Thomas  Ryan 
Gibney,  William  James 
Gibson,  Robert  Lee 
Gibson,  William  Lewis 
Giesemaim,  Prank  Tyler 
Giffen,  Robert  Carlisle,  III 
Giger,  Charles  Eugene 
Gilbert,  Gene  Edwin 
Gilbert,  Richard  Wayne 
Gilchrist,  Stanley  Fredric 
Gilchrist,  Stephen  Drew 
Giles,  Blaine  Richard 
Gililland,  Robert  Patrick 
Gill,  Jerry  Dean 
Gillespie,  Thomas  Rex,  II 
Gillies,  Dugald  Lochlin  M. 
Gilmer,  Franklin  Biggs 
Giraldl,  Walter  Rudolph 
Girvin,  Charles  Rodney,  III 
Glanzmann,  Christopher  P. 
Glenn,  Phillip  Lee 
Glidden,  Stephen  William 
Glover,  Terry  Lee 
Glover,  Thomas  James 
Glutting,  Joseph  Christopher 
Glynn,  Dennis  William 
Gmeiner,  Rocklin  E.,  Jr. 
Goehring,  Clayton  Allen 
Goen,  Lewis  Willis 
Gof  f ,  Larry  Hunt 
Gokey,  James  Webster 
Goldberg,  Allan  Theodore 
Golden,  Larry  Frederick 
Golden,  Richard  Ford 
Goldfinch,  Albert  Louis 
Goldmeyer,  FVederick  Richard 
Goldstein,  Abraham  Jeffrey 
GoUe,  Stephen  Joseph 
Goninan,  Harvey  Glenn 
Good,  Layne  Walter 
Good,  Paul  Alan 
Goode,  Thomas  Gilligan 
Goodman,  Joe  Anderson 
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Goodmundson,  Gary  Carl 
Goodnight.  Lyman  Evans,  III 
Goodrich,  Boyd  Larry 
Goodwin,  Hugh  Gibson 
Goodwin,  Robert  Archer,  III 
Goodwin,  William  James 
Gordon,  Alan  Lee 
Gordon,  Edward  FYanklin 
Gordon,  Larry  Don 
Gordon.  Vernon  Curtis 
Gore,  Charles  Frederick 
Gorman,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Gorman,  Thomas  Richard 
Gorrell,  Charles  Bruce 
Gorski,  Thomas  Henry 
Gorthy,  Alan  Robert,  Jr. 
Gospodarec,  Donald  Stanley 
Goss,  Marlin  Earl 
Gourley,  James  Edwin,  II 
Gowen,  Charles  Thomas 
Grace,  Robert  Michael 
Gradisnik,  Gary  Anthony 
Gragg,  Charles  H. 
Gragg,  William  Larry 
Graham,  Robert  Eugene,  Jr. 
Graham,  William  Rose 
Granade,  Walter  Edward 
Grandia,  David  Jacob 
Graner,  William  Ross 
Grant,  Francis  Joseph,  Jr. 
Grant,  Fredrick  Irving 
Grauert,  Christopher  Michael 
Graves,  David  Hart 
Graves,  Davie  Wilson 
Graw,  Julius  Arwet 
Gray,  Charles  Lawrence 
Gray,  Gary  Keith 
Gray,  Richard  John 
Gray,  Robert  J. 
Gray,  Robert  Kelly 
GrayblU,  Jon  Gilbert 
Green,  James  Francis 
Green,  Kevin  Patrick 
Green,  Marion  Wendell 
Green,  Michael  Jeffrey 
Green,  Richard  Howard 
Green,  Terry  Allen 
Greenberger,  David 
Greene,  Alan  David 
Greene,  Bobby  Eugene 
Greene,  Brenton  Clair 
Greene,  Daniel  Fay 
Greene,  Darold  Price 
Greene,  Everett  Lewis 
Greene,  Joseph  Michael,  Jr. 
Greene,  Justin  Noel  D. 
Greene,  Stephen  Douglas 
Greenlee,  William  Eugene 
Greenoe,  Bartis  Edwin 
Greer,  Richard  Earl 
Gregson,  Mark 
Grehawick,  Gregory  Daniel 
Greksouk,  John  Gary 
Grlep,  Raymond  James 
Griffin,  James  Calvin 
Griffin,  Paul  Michael 
Griffin,  WUliam  Robert 
Griffith,  Ciirtis  Bowers,  II 
Griffith,  Russell  Lee 
Griffiths,  Charles  Henry,  Jr. 
Grigsby,  Stanley  Holmes 
Grimm,  William  Frank 
Grlimell,  Raymond  James,  Jr. 
Gritzen,  Edward  Frederick,  II 
Groenig,  Stanley  Ray 
Groff,  Melvin  Alan 
Gronemann,  Bruce  William 
Gross,  Christian  Robert 
Gross,  Thomas  Mark 
Grossenbacher,  John  Joseph 
Groves,  Ronald  Ernest 
Grubb,  Francis  Bunyan,  Jr. 
Grubbs.  Kenneth  Kay 
Grulli,  Michael  David 


Gruver,  William  Kiefer 
Guardiano.  Jerry  John 
Guertin,  Stanley  Douglas 
Guest,  Frank  Benjamin.  Ill 
Gugger.  Roger  Paul 
Guilford,  Walter  Byron 
Guilfoyle.  Kenneth  Gordon 
GuUickson,  Gregg  Grant 
Gunn,  Donald  Patrick 
Gunter,  Clarence  Earl,  Jr. 
Gurke,  Lee  Samuel 
Gusette,  Charles  John,  III 
Gutridge,  Wallace  Glen 
Gygax,  Felix  Stephen 
Gyles,  Leon  Leonard 
Hacker,  Daniel  Mark 
Haddock,  Joseph  William,  III 
Hadley,  John  David 
Hafner,  Kenneth  Duane 
Hagberg,  Stephen  Gene 
Hagee,  Carl  Lynn 
Hagee,  Eldmon  Devoin 
Hagenbruch,  Robert  Henry 
Hager,  Alan  Richards 
Haggerty,  Jerry  Michael 
Hagood,  James  Timmons 
Hagstrom,  David  William 
Hagstrom,  Gary  J. 
Hagy,  Michael  Richard 
Hahn,  Keith  Dennis 
Hahnfeldt,  Don  Vogts 
Haight,  Richard  William 
Haigis,  John 
Hale,  John  Frederick 
Hale,  Nathaniel 
Hale,  Ronald  Eugene 
Hales,  David  Dixon 
Hall,  Allen  Eugene 
Hall,  Dane  Robert 
Hall,  Garry  Richard 
Hall.  Gary  Michael 
Hall,  James  B. 
Hall,  Larry  Wayne 
Hall,  Mark  Glover 
Hall,  Marshall  Vansant 
Hall,  Stephen  James 
Hallauer,  Russell  Lewis 
Hallenbeck,  Amos  Edward,  Jr. 
Hallenbeck,  David  L. 
Hallett,  Michael  Thomas 
Halliday,  Howard  James,  Jr. 
Hallihan,  Timothy  James 
Hallman,  £>enis  Stilwell 
Halloran,  John  Gamer 
Halwachs,  Thomas  Eugene 
Hambrecht.  Robert  McClure 
Hamburg,  James  Warren 
Hamilton,  Baker  Robert 
Hamilton,  Jerry  Allen 
Hamilton.  Leon  Bollie,  Jr. 
Hamilton,  Steven  Monroe 
Hamilton,  William  Lawrence 
Hammes,  Richard  Kenneth 
Hammock,  Charles  Raymond,  Jr. 
Hanmiontree,  Larry  James 
Hampshire,  Eddie  Walter 
Hand,  Leroy  Corbett,  III 
Handlers,  Robert  Glenn 
Hanna,  Norman  William  III 
Haimifin,  Steven  Patrick 
Hansen,  Ross  Chesney 
Hansen,  William  Richard,  Jr. 
Hansen,  Gregory  Lee 
Hanson,  Gary  Alan 
Hanson,  Kenneth  Warren,  Jr. 
Hanson,  Lars  Parker 
Hanson,  Paul  Edward 
Hanson,  Terns  Leigh 
Hardcastle-Taylor,  Michael 
Hardee,  James  Bryan 
Harding,  Wynn  Allen 
Harkey,  James  Pierce 
Harkness,  George  Cockett 
Harler,  Robert  Montgomery 
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Harlow,  Louis  F. 
Harlow.  William  Robert.  Jr. 
Harmon,  Sidney  William 
Harmon,  William  Craig 
Harms,  Alfred  Glen,  Jr. 
Harper,  Oegory  Paul 
Harrell,  Thomas  Atlcins 
Harris.  Charles  Calvin 
Harris.  George  Charles.  Jr. 
Harris.  James  Leroy 
Harris,  James  Patrlcli 
Harris,  Joe  Newton 
Harris,  Robert  Curran 
Harris.  Ronald  Robinson 
Harrison,  Jeffrey 
Harrison,  John  Thomas 
Harrop,  John  Kaenel 
Harry,  David  Allan 
Harry,  Robert  Meade 
Hart,  David  Thomas.  Jr. 
Hart.  George  Leroy 
Hart.  William  Smith 
Hartman.  Charles  Ricks 
HartmuUer.  Roger  Louis.  Jr. 
Hartzell.  Gerry  Richard 
Harvey,  Fred  Seldon.  Jr. 
Harvey.  James  Robert 
Harwell.  Michael  Adaire 
Haseltine,  Raymond  Frederic 
Hash,  Steven  Peder 
Haskins,  Michael  Leslie 
Hass,  Timothy  Francis 
Hastings,  Charles  Oliver 
Hastings,  James  Jeffrey 
Hatcher.  Russell  Lloyd.  Jr. 
Hatcher.  William  Lloyd.  Ill 
Havel.  Richard  William 
Hawes.  Frederick  Joseph 
Hawkins.  Bruce  Wayne 
Hawkins.  John  Braddock.  Jr. 
Hawkins,  Stephen  George 
Hawley,  Ramsey  Marshall 
Hawver,  William  Spencer 
Hayball,  Robert  Matthew 
Haydu,  George  Andrew 
Hayes,  Bradd  Crouch 
Hayes,  James  Alfred 
Hayes,  John  Franklin 
Hayes.  Thomas 
Hayes.  Thomas  Mather 
Hayes.  Timothy  Paul 
Haynes.  Arthur  E>ean 
Hazelrigg.  Steven  Adolph 
Headridge.  WUliam  Franklin 
Healy.  Donald  Jeremiah 
Heard,  Chester  Arthur 
Heath,  Donald  Edward 
Heath,  Gregory  Garver 
Heath,  Terrill  Sullivan 
Heatley.  Charles  James.  Ill 
Hebert.  Edward  Richard 
Heckert.  Craig  Robert 
Hedegor,  John  Wayne 
Hederstrom,  Paul  H. 
Heilman,  Stephen  Craig 
Heilmarm,  Thomas  Carl 
Helm,  George  Raymond 
Helm,  Robert  Joseph 
Helneman,  Joseph  William 
Heinz,  Stephen  George 
Held,  John  Michael 
Held,  Rene 
Helfen,  William 
Helgeson.  Marc  Arnold 
Helin.  William  Cary 
Helsley.  Ronald  Eugene 
Helton,  James  Nathaniel 
Hendershot,  Robert  Paul 
Henderson.  John  Lewis 
Hendricks.  Leon  Alexander 
Hendricks,  Robert  Linae 
Henke,  Milton  Frederick.  Jr. 
Henley,  Ronald  Wayne 
Hennessy,  Raymond  Michael 
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Henry,  Douglas  Davies 
Henry.  Joseph  Gerard 
Henry.  William  David 
Hensch,  Richard  Louis 
Henson.  Earl  Oneal 
Henson.  John  William 
Herbert,  Garry  Lynn 
Hergenreter,  Dennis  Dean 
Hergenroeder,  James 
Herger,  Joseph  Ferdinand 
Hermanson.  Bruce 
Hermeling,  Theodore  Allen.  Jr. 
Herrman.  Larry  Virgil 
Hershey,  Scott  Hadley 
Herzberg.  Donald  Dale 
Hess.  Charles  Menk 
Hess.  Mark  William 
Hess,  Nathan  Martin 
Hester.  WiUlam  Leon,  Jr. 
Heuchert.  Richard  Herman 
Hewett.  Michael  Edward 
Hewett.  Ranald  Edward 
Heyworth.  Lawrence.  Ill 
Hezlep.  Lynn  Morgan 
Hickey.  Daniel  George 
Hickey.  William  A,  III 
Hickman.  William  Fredrick 
Hicks.  Fred  Arlen 
Hicks.  Leonard  Leon 
Higdon.  Ronald  Gordon 
Higgins.  Edward  Joseph 
Higgins.  James  Bruce 
Higgins.  Robert  Arthur 
Higgins.  Simeon  Guy.  Jr. 
Higgins.  Timothy 
Hightower.  Terrance  Lee 
Hilbum.  John  Ernest 
Hlldebrandt.  Thomas  G..  Jr. 
Hill.  Billy  Paul 
Hill.  Carl  Clifton.  Ill 
Hill.  Michael  Lee 
Hill.  Roger  Dale 
Hill.  Ronald  Maxwell 
Hillard.  John  Rains 
Hlllerman.  Larry  Allen 
Hlllmann.  Leo  C. 
Hills.  Ronald  Edward 
Hillyer.  Richard  Scott 
Hilton.  Hugh  Anthony 
Hilton.  WiUlam  Ray 
Himmelwrlght.  Heber  Hodges 
Hine.  Jonathan  Trumbull.  Jr. 
Hingle.  Leander  Leon.  Jr. 
Hingson.  Curtis  Otho 
Hinman.  Harry  Thornton.  Ill 
Hinsman.  Donald  Ernest 
Hintz.  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Hirt,  Keith  Albert 
Hltt.  Curtis  Wayne 
Hively.  Howard  D. 
Hobbs.  Hurshel  Benton.  Jr. 
Hobgood.  Gordon  Benjamin,  Jr. 
Hobgood,  William  Hilton 
Hoden.  John  Gustav.  II 
Hodermarsky.  George  Thomas 
Hodgson.  David  Alan 
Hodson.  Eric  Staf 
Hoeller.  Bruce  Michael 
Hoert,  Michael  John 
Hoewlng,  Gerald  Lee 
Hoff,  Norman  Lee.  Jr. 
Hoffman.  Craig  William 
Hoffman.  Herbert  Stewart.  Ill 
Hoffman.  James  Harvey 
Hoffman.  John  William 
Hoffman.  Vernon  Arden.  Jr. 
Hoffoss.  Peter  Orange 
Hofwolt.  Gerald  Lee 
Hogan.  Daniel  Timothy 
Hogan.  John  Edward 
Hogan.  Walton  Lewis.  Jr. 
Hoge.  Donald  Carter 
Hognander,  Orville  Carl.  Jr. 
Hoke.  Mark  Allan 


Holbrook.  Wade  Dennis 
Holden.  Harvey  George 
Holden.  HoUis  Ward 
Holder.  Gordon  Stallings 
Holder.  Paul  Bernard 
Holdt.  Bruce  Edward 
Holewa.  John  Gregory 
Holihan.  Robert  George,  Jr. 
Holland.  Barry  Stephen 
Holland.  Daryl  Thomas 
Holland.  Frank  Leonard.  Jr. 
Holland.  James  Edward 
Holland.  William  Wayne 
HoUenbach.  James  Warren 
HoUenbeck.  Bernard  G.,  Jr. 
Hollerbach.  Robert  John 
Holliday.  Thomas  Baird 
HoUimon.  Geoffrey  Lewis 
Holllnger.  Wayne  Melvin 
HoUlngsworth.  Arnold  Gilmore 
Hollis.  John  Rk:hard 
Hollls.  Michael  Kenneth 
Hollister.  John  Edward 
Holloway,  Wyman  Leslie.  Jr. 
Hollowell,  Christopher  W. 
Holmes,  Richard  Thor 
Holmes,  Thomas  Robert 
Holmstrom,  Garry 
Holt,  Benjamin  Lewis,  Jr. 
Holt.  Robert  Paul 
Holyoak.  Joseph  Glade 
Holzmann.  Kenneth  Ralph 
Homier.  Paul  Anthony.  Jr. 
Honour.  Craig  Gibson 
Hooper,  James  Albert,  IV 
Hooper,  James  Ernest 
Hope,  Roger  Keith 
Hopkins,  Hubert  Denning,  Jr. 
Hopping,  Robert  D. 
Horan,  John  George 
Homback,  James  Leroy 
Homberger,  William  Byron 
Home,  Charles  Henry,  Jr. 
Home.  George  Michael 
Home.  Lance  Cameron 
Home,  Richard  Allen 
Homung,  Scott  Allen 
Horsley,  James  Burke 
Horton,  Daniel  Winston 
Horton,  John  Vreeland 
Horton.  John  William 
Horton,  Ronnie  Richard 
Horton.  William  Glennwood 
Hosier.  Mark  Secrest 
Houck.  Andrew  William 
Houck,  Oran  Lee 
Houck,  Timothy  Lee 
Houghton,  David  Gates 
Houk,  William  Alvah 
Houle,  Normand  Arthur 
House,  Michael  Edward 
House,  Prentice  Lee 
Houston,  Sam  Kenney.  Jr. 
Hovland,  Tommy  Lloyd 
Howard.  David  George 
Howard.  Donald  Reed 
Howard.  John  Plnley 
Howard.  Philip  Graham 
Howarth,  Gary  L. 
Howd,  Robert  Frank 
Howe,  David  Blais 
Howe,  Robert  Henry 
Howell,  Robert  Dale,  Sr. 
Howell.  Wayne  Morris 
Hoxie.  Andrew  Bennett 
Hubbard.  John  Hampton 
Huber.  Michael  Earl 
Hudson,  Frank  Wilder,  Jr. 
Huff.  Roger  Paul 
Huffman.  Michael  Bruce 
Huffman,  Robert  Lee 
Hughes,  Charles  Earl 
Hughes,  John  George 
Hughes.  Joseph  Alexander 
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Hughes.  Philip  Joseph 
Hughes.  Roger  Neal 
Hughes.  Thomas  Frederick 
Hughes.  William  Ray 
Huiatt.  Keith  Wilson.  Jr. 
Hull.  David  Clay 
Hull.  Gerald  Wayne 
Hull.  Roger  Kermit 
Hultstrand.  Victor  Sandiford 
Humberd.  Calvin  Chester.  Jr. 
Hume.  John  Griffith.  Jr. 
Hume.  Robert  Leo 
Humphries.  Arthur  Allen 
Hunsberger.  Timothy  Alan 
Hunt.  Conway  Lansdowne 
Hunt.  David  Eugene 
Hunt.  James  Cornell 
Hunt.  Kenneth  Howard 
Hunt.  Lawrence  Barrett 
Hunter.  Bruce  Reed 
Hunter.  Edward  Echerd 
Hunter.  Harry  Stephen 
Hunter.  Peter  Green 
Hunter,  Robert  Sandgran 
Hurd,  Steven  Lewis 
Hurley.  William  David 
Hurston.  James  Edward 
Husser.  Louis  Andrew.  Jr. 
Hussey.  George  Owen 
Husted.  George  Gerald 
Huston.  Norman  Earl.  Jr. 
Hutchins,  Alfred  Gordon.  Jr. 
Hutchins.  John  Gardner 
Hutchison,  Charles  Roy 
Hutchison,  John  Rudolph 
Hutchison,  John  Wendell 
Huth,  Douglas  Phillip 
Hyde,  Richard  Webster,  Jr. 
Ibert.  Peter  John 
Ide.  Warren  Harper.  Jr. 
Ihli.  Carl  Bolton.  Jr. 
Ihrlg.  Clyde  James 
Ikerd.  Gail  Emory 
Ikuma.  Gary  Kazuyoshl 
Imphong.  Thomas  Miller 
Ingalls.  Bryan  William 
Inglish.  Gary  Kent 
Ingram.  Carl  Edward 
Innella.  Michael  James 
Irlam.  Ross  Edward 
Isele,  Charles  Pattie 
Issi.  Domlnick  Prank,  III 
Iversen,  Gary  Kenneth 
Jackson,  David  Leon 
Jackson,  George  William 
Jackson,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Jackson.  Timothy  Howard 
Jackson,  Vem  Arnold 
Jacobs,  John  William 
Jacobs,  Robert  William 
Jacobsen,  Lloyd  Scott 
Jacobson,  John  Frank 
Jacoby,  Lowell  Edwin 
Jacques,  Harry  Augustine,  Jr. 
Jadryev.  James  Mark 
Jahn.  Theodore  Benjamin,  II 
James,  Dempsey  Dean 
James,  Gary  B. 
James.  Lloyd  Edwin 
James.  Ronald  Boynton 
Jamison,  Michael  Edward 
Jamison,  Philip  Charles 
Janeczek,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Jannusch.  Craig  Michael 
Janov.  Bernard 
Jans.  Jay  Bennett 
Jaques.  James  Alfred,,  III 
Jarabak,  John  Paul,  Jr. 
Jarlna.  Michael  Peter 
Jarman,  Roger  Carlton 
Jarrell,  James  Robert,  IV 
Jarrott.  William  Michael 
Jarvis.  David  Earl 
Jarvis.  James  Laing 
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Jef fcoat.  John  Phillip 
Jeffries.  Charles  Leroy 
Jenkins,  Craig  William 
Jenkins,  William  Frost 
Jenners.  Joseph  Anthony 
Jennings.  David  Bailey 
Jennings.  Wayne  Donald 
Jensen.  Gary  Dean 
Jensen.  Jens  Alford 
Jensen.  John  Alexander 
Jensen.  Jon  Robert 
Jensen.  Laurence  Neal 
Jerome.  Douglas  Jay 
Jewell.  Glenn  Albert 
Jewell.  James  R..  Jr. 
Jewett.  Eric  Lewis 
Jimenez.  Jose  Salvador 
Jinks.  John  Bradley 
Johanek.  James  Francis 
Johannsen.  Michael  Kenneth 
Johanson.  Donald  William 
John.  Paul  Maret 
Johnesee.  James  Anthony 
Johns.  Vemon  Michael 
Johnsen.  Bruce  Martin 
Johnson.  Adolph  Warner.  Jr. 
Johnson.  Charles  Michael 
Johnson.  Christopher  F. 
Johnson,  Christopher  Harry 
Johnson,  Dennis  Jack 
Johnson,  Don  Meredith 
Johnson,  Edward  Emil 
Johnson,  Everett  Ray,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Garland  Russell,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Gary  Frederic 
Johnson,  Gary  Mel 
Johnson,  Gregory  Gordon 
Johnson,  Gregory  Harlan 
Johnson,  Herman  Raymond 
Johnson,  Jack  Monroe 
Johnson,  James  David 
Johnson,  John  Michael 
Johnson,  John  Michael 
Johnson,  Larry  Charles 
Johnson,  Leo  Thomas,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Michael  Bruce 
Johnson,  Michael  Dean 
Johnson,  Michael  Julian 
Johnson,  Paul  FVancis 
Johnson,  Paul  Orville 
Johnson,  Philip  Gregory 
Johnson,  Stephen  Alger 
Johnson,  Stephen  Irvln 
Johnson,  Wade  Cook 
Johnson,  William  Fawver 
Johnston,  James  Edward 
Johnstone.  Robert  James 
Jones,  Darrell  Wayne 
Jones,  David  Leon 
Jones,  David  Sterling 
Jones,  Earl  R. 
Jones.  Harland  Wllber,  Jr. 
Jones,  Herbert  Lee 
Jones,  Isaiah  John 
Jones,  James  Delmar 
Jones,  James  Steven 
Jones,  John  Herbert,  II 
Jones,  Larry  Martin 
Jones,  Michael  Owen 
Jones,  Stephen  King 
Jones,  Talmadge  Craig,  II 
Jordan,  James  Abel.  Jr. 
Jordan,  Joseph  Elbert,  Jr. 
Jordan,  Kermeth  Sterling 
Jordan,  Robert  Bruce 
Jorgensen,  Alfred  Christian 
Josefson,  Carl  Elof .  Jr. 
Joslin.  Charles  Lorlng,  III 
Joyce,  James  Murray 
Juarln.  David  Stephen 
Judd.  William  Hart,  III 
Juhrs,  William  A..  Jr. 
Jung.  Frederick  Eugene 
Junge.  Dennis  Michael 


Jupin,  Harry  Andrew 
Jurand.  George  Walter 
Jurkowsky.  Thomas  Joseph 
Justiss.  Ronnie  Lynn 
Kaahanui.  Melvin 
Kaczmarek.  Michael  Herbert 
Kail.  Karl  A..  IV 
Kaiser,  Michael  John 
Kalb.  Richard  William 
Kaler.  Herbert  Charles 
Kalll.  Thomas  Peter 
Kampen.  Roy  William 
Kane.  John  Edward.  II 
Kane.  John  Edward.  Jr., 
Kane.  William  John 
Kaplnos.  James  Michael 
Kapololu.  John  Akahele 
Kaircewski.  Stanley  Joseph 
Karch.  George  William 
Karcher.  James  Norman 
Kamas.  Anthony  Allen 
Karon.  Stuart  Charles 
Karr.  William  Kenneth 
Karrer.  Allan  Eugene 
Karver.  Walter  Robert 
Kasdorf .  Roy  Edward 
Kauffman.  Jack  Emerson 
Kavale.  Joseph  John 
Kavanagh,  Gary  Lee 
Kaye.  Theodore  Lawrence 
Keane.  Joseph  Patrick.  Jr. 
Kearley.  John  James 
Keating.  Timothy  John 
Keating.  WUUam  Joseph.  Jr. 
Keck.  Alan  Robert 
Keefe.  Richard  Joseph 
Keefer.  Joel  David 
Keehn.  Thomas  Joseph 
Keelean,  Michael  Richard 
Keen.  James  David 
Keenan.  Michael  Francis 
Keenan.  Philip  Vincent 
Kehoe.  Michael  John 
Keith.  Donald  Rae 
Kelthly.  John  Luther 
Keleher.  William  Paul.  Jr. 
Kellar.  Richard  A. 
Keller.  David  Wayne 
Keller.  John  Craig.  Jr. 
Keller.  Joseph  Franklin 
Kellett.  Raymond  Arthur,  Jr. 
Kelley.  Darmy  Burton 
Kelley.  Richard  Gordon.  Jr. 
Kellner.  Harry  Herman.  Jr. 
Kellogg.  Robert  Lea 
KeUy,  Edward  William 
Kelly.  FYank  Boulware 
Kelly,  James  Brian 
Kelly,  Patrick  Robert 
Kelly,  Richard  Anthony 
Kelly,  Robert  Joseph 
Kelly,  Taylor  Daniel 
Kelso,  Robert  Bruce 
Keltner,  Richard  Fredrick 
Kemp,  Curtis  Allen 
Kendall,  David  Carl 
Kendall,  Gene  Roger 
Kendrick,  James  Lee 
Kengla,  Donald  Clark 
Kennedy,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kennedy,  John  Patrick 
Kennedy,  Kenneth  Lysle 
Kennedy,  Kraig  Michael 
Kennedy.  Reginald  R. 
Kennedy.  Richard  Anthony 
Kenney,  Daniel  FVancis,  III 
Kenney,  James  Francis 
Kenney,  Paul  Stephen 
Kent,  Lowell  Rodney 
Kern,  Dennis  James 
Ketron,  Michael  Gordon 
Keuhlen,  Phillip  Joseph 
Kevan,  Mark  Richard 
Keyser,  Emmett  Marvin,  III 
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Khinoo,  Leroy  Albert 
Klbler.  Rex  William 
Kick,  Nelson  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kidder,  Paul  Alfred 
Klem,  Michael  Christian 
Kiffer.  James  Christian 
Kilby,  William  Gene 
Kilkenny,  Joseph  P. 
Kilmer,  Milo  Jethroe.  II 
Kimball,  David  Patten 
Kimble,  Gerald  Allen,  Jr. 
Klmener,  Michael  James 
Kimmel,  Robert  Lee 
Kincheloe,  Everet  Vernon 
King,  Kendall  James 
King,  Robert  Crippen 
Kirby,  James  Denis 
Kirby,  Wayne  Edward 
Kirk,  Douglas  Craig 
Kirk.  Robert  Wayne 
Kirkendall,  James  Edward,  Jr. 
Kirkland,  Richard  George 
Kirkland,  Ronald  Eugene 
Kissell,  Peter  Bernard 
Kissinger,  Robert  John 
Kissmann,  Ronald  Martin 
Kistler,  Jay  Ross,  Jr. 
Kjellander,  Jon  Phillip 
Klassen,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Kleehammer,  Thomas 
Klein,  Fred  Corwin 
Klemm,  William  Raymond 
Kllch,  David  J. 
Kline,  Howard  Keith 
Kline,  James  G.,  Jr. 
Kline,  Roger  Paul 
Klinger,  James  Edward 
Klocek,  Thomas  Edward 
Klosterman,  Robert  Charles 
Knapp,  Roland  Bertram 
Knecht,  Jacob  Frederic,  Jr. 
Knutson,  Andrew  Christian 
Koblitz,  Ronald  Dean 
Koch,  Frederick  Ray 
Kockler,  Frank  Richard 
Kocmich,  Eugene  Joseph 
Koehler,  Richard  Evans 
Kofoid,  Ronald  Dean 
Koger,  Gary  Lang 
Kok,  Timothy  Alan 
Kolarcik,  Kenneth  Ernest 
Kolarov,  George  Wayne 
KoUer,  John 
Kolman,  Jerry  Dean 
Komich,  Frederick  Ross 
Koning,  Jack  Allen 
Kopacz,  Anthony  Joseph 
Kopinitz,  Seigmond  Gus 
Korba,  Michael  John 
Korlnis.  Peter  William 
Kortman,  Gregory  Marion 
Koski,  Carlos  Irving 
Kovaleski,  Victor  Theodore 
Koziisko,  Frank  Paul,  Jr. 
Kraay,  Earl  Albert 
Kraemer,  Francis  Xavier,  Jr. 
Krafft,  Frederick  Walter,  Jr. 
Krai,  Theodore  Carl 
Kramer,  Dennis  Arthur 
Kramer,  Klaas 
Kratt,  Clifford  Leo 
Krattli,  Robert  Walter 
Kraus,  George  Frank,  Jr. 
Krause,  Alan  Leon 
Krayer,  William  Edward 
Kriz,  Edward  Dean 
Krug,  William  George 
Krulis,  Richard  Paul 
Krumbholz,  Karl  Otto 
Krupnick,  Charles  Alexander 
Krupp,  Thomas  Michael 
Krupski,  Paul  John 
Kublc,  Tad  Arthur 
Kubovchik,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
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Kulikowski.  Joseph  George 
Kumpan,  Joseph.  Jr. 
Kuntz.  Robert  Allen 
Kutcher.  Robert  James 
Kyle,  William  Carl 
Kyriss,  Stephen  Earl 
Ladouce,  Ralph  Jeffrey 
Lafleur,  Timothy  William 
Lagow.  Michael  Laird 
Lagrone,  James  Marvin 
Lahren,  Jack  Wesley 
Lake.  Gerald  Edwin 
Lake.  Robert  George 
Lal(ser.  Ltwrence  Joel 
Lale.  Tully  Steven 
Lalli,  Louis  Patrick 
Lamartin,  Douglass  Hugh 
Lambert,  Robert  Bradley 
I-iame,  Philip  Charles 
Lamkin,  Harry  Brent,  III 
Lancaster,  Emmett  John,  II 
Lianders.  Jerome  Charles 
Landon.  Philip  Craig 
Landry,  James  Richard 
Landua,  James  Richard 
Lane,  Daniel  Robert 
Lang,  Thomas  Conley 
Langley  James  Royce 
Langston,  Arthur  Navarro,  III 
Lanier,  Richard  Joel 
Lanoux,  Steven  Michael 
Lansing,  William  Edward 
Lantz,  James  Scott 
Lapaille,  John  Reinhard 
Laplant,  Michael 
Lare,  George  Adam,  Jr. 
Large,  WUliam  Robert,  III 
Lario,  Joseph  Thomas 
Larkin,  Robert  Joseph 
Larkins,  Markel  Holland 
Larsen,  Christopher  Stephen 
Larsen,  Larry  Morris 
Larson,  David  Allen 
Larson,  David  Russell 
Larson,  Gregg  David 
Larson,  James  Rogers,  Jr. 
Larson,  Vernon  James 
Larson,  William  Douglas 
Larue,  Larry  Dean 
Laska,  Andrew  John 
Lasky,  Ralph  Carleton 
Lassman,  Abraham  Joel 
Latham,  James  William 
Laturno,  Raymond  John,  III 
Lauer,  Dennis  Norman 
Lauermann,  Michael  Matthew 
Laughead,  David  Carl 
Laughter,  Selwyn  Shuford 
Lautares,  Peter  George,  II 
Lautenschlager,  Jack  Allen 
Laven,  Theodore  Michael 
Lawhon,  James  Clinton 
Lawing,  Charles  William 
Lawler,  John  Clinton 
Lawler,  Thomas  Peter 
Lawless,  Patrick  Hubert 
Lawrence,  James  Ross 
Lawson,  Dale  Bruce 
Layl,  Jerry  Neal 
Laz,  Williim  Joseph,  Jr. 
Leach,  John  Walter 
Leahy,  Joteph  Paul 
Leake,  Laurence  Wayne 
Lear,  Richard  Bruce 
Leard,  Ernest  Lee 
Leath,  Dudley  Wade 
Lech,  William  Richard 
Leclaire,  Robert  James 
Lee.  David  Michael 
Lee,  Gary  Anthony 
Lee.  Robert  Edward 
Lee.  Thomas  Early 
Leeder,  Frederick  Glenn 
Leestma,  David  Cornell 


Legacy,  Alan  Edward 
Legrow.  Allan  Wesley 
Lehman,  Jeffery  Allen 
Lehmann,  Ralph  Hans 
Leibundguth,  Peter  Dawson 
Leins.  William  Maroney 
Leith,  David  Michael 
Leitzel,  Robert  Lee 
Lemke,  Robert  James 
Lemkin,  Bruce  Stuart 
Lenfant,  Philippe  Maurice 
Lengerlch,  Anthony  William 
Lennon,  Gerard  Thomas,  Jr. 
Lentner,  Russell  Wade,  Jr. 
Lentz,  Joe  Bltne 
Leo,  Barry  Lawrence 
Leonidoff ,  Leon  Jon 
Lepick,  Mark  Howard 
Leppert,  Michael  E. 
Leroy,  Richard  Duane 
Lerseth,  Roger  Gene 
Lessenger,  Hoefert  Clay 
Leuschner,  James  William 
Levinge,  Charles  Alford 
Levy,  James  Malcolm 
Lewis,  Billy  lAroy 
Lewis,  CharleB  Samuel 
Lewis,  Donald  Charles 
Lewis,  Jeffrey  Evans 
Lewis,  Jerry  Lloyd 
Lewis,  Kirk  Thomas 
Lewis,  Reginald  F. 
Lewis,  Timothy  Brian 
Liberatore,  Donald  John 
Lichwala,  Stanley  John 
Liebe,  William  Charles 
Lieberman,  Stephen  Leslie 
Lieurance,  John  Robert 
Liggett,  Robert  David 
Liles,  John  Underwood,  Jr. 
Lilly,  Dale  Richard 
Linberger,  Alan  Gamble 
Lind,  Stephen  McCall 
Linder,  Bruce  Richtird 
Lindner,  William  George 
Lindquist,  Robert  George 
Lindroos,  John  Frederick,  II 
Llndsey,  Charles  Morgan 
Lindstedt,  Russell  James,  II 
Lineman,  John  Joseph 
Lines,  David  Freeman 
Llnnehan,  John  Joseph,  II 
Linquist,  James  Earl 
Liplnski,  John  Bernard 
Lippincott,  Lincoln  H.,  II 
Lipscomb,  Jeffrey  Ray 
List,  Gary  Harold 
Litchko,  James  Phillip 
Litsinger,  Nelson  Howard 
Little,  Charles  Ernest 
Little,  Douglas  Bruce 
Little,  William  Henry 
Littleton,  Joseph  Sharp,  III 
Littleton,  Leland  Kron,  Jr. 
Liuzzi,  Donato  Anthony 
Livelsberger,  Francis  Stephen 
Lloyd,  Thomas  Drew 
Locke,  John  Sinclair 
Locke,  William  Nash,  Jr. 
Lockrem,  Richard  J. 
Lockyer,  William  Kenneth 
Loessin,  Michael  Martin 
Logan  Johnnie  Monroe 
Logan,  Robert  John 
Lohmeyer,  Lonnie  Floyd 
Lohrmann,  Walter  Richard 
Loiselle,  James  William 
Londot,  Jack  Lane 
Long,  John  Harvey 
Long,  Milton  Ray,  Jr. 
Long,  Paul  Bucher 
Longaker,  Chester  Case    . 
Longardt,  Michael  George 
Longworth,  Michael  William 
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Lonquist,  Aaron  Dorian 
Looft,  Vincent  Francis 
Lopardo,  John  Paul 
Lopez,  Clyde  Cecil 
Lopez,  Dello,  Jr. 
Lopresti,  Joseph  Michael,  Jr. 
Lorla,  Louis  Charles 
Loturco,  James  Sebastian 
Louden,  Peter  Eric 
Love,  Glenn  Edward 
Love,  Robert  Creekmore,  Jr. 
Lovejoy,  Jay  Edward 
Lover,  Kevin  Francis 
Lowe,  Allan  Ford 
Lowe,  Douglas  Terrell 
Loyd,  Robert  Cameron 
Loynes,  James  Lewis 
Lucca,  Duane  Oreste 
Luce,  Robert  Emmett 
Ludwig,  Arthur  William 
Ludwig,  John  Michael 
Luebbecke,  Donald  Stewart 
Luengen,  David  William 
Luhan,  John  Bernard 
Lukaszewicz,  Joseph  Thomas 
Lulu,  Michael  Joseph 
Lund,  Jon  Robert 
Lund,  Robert  Morris 
Lundeen,  Roy  Alan 
Lundquist,  Carl  Iver 
Lunghofer,  Dennis  Michael 
Lunney,  Francis  Martin 
Lunsford,  Hollis  Eugene 
Lusk,  Larry  Allen 
Luthman,  Joseph  John 
Lutkenhouse,  Michael  Anthony 
Lutman,  Richard  Kenneth 
Lyda,  William  Walter 
Lydiard,  Jeffrey  Robert 
Lyle,  John  Michael 
Lynch,  Michael  James 
Lynch,  William  Daniel 
Lynn,  Freddie  Leroy,  Jr. 
Lynn,  Warren  Douglas 
Lyon,  Scott  Robert 
Maas,  Edwin,  Jr. 
Mabry,  Robert  Caldwell,  Jr. 
MacDonald,  Douglas  Taylor 
MacDonald,  Thomas  Leo 
MacDougall,  Joseph  Stewart 
Mack,  Lawrence  John,  Jr. 
MacKenzle,  Gordon  Alexander 
MacKenzie,  Thomas  Lyle 
Mackey,  Jesse  Milford,  Jr. 
Mackin,  John  Joseph 
Mackin,  Patrick  Charles 
Mackin,  Thomas  Gabriel 
MacLaren,  William  Francis 
Macy,  Earl  Elgar 
Madel,  Robert  William 
Mader,  James  Frederick 
Mader,  Thomas  Walter 
Madey,  Stephen  Laurance.  Jr. 
Madren,  Amos  Bernard 
Madurski,  Paul  Edward 
Mady,  Clements  James,  Jr. 
Magee,  Terry  Edward 
Maggi,  Robert  William 
Magnan,  William  James 
Magnino,  John  David 
Magyar.  David  James 
Mahaffey,  Vaughn  Eugene 
Maher.  Dennis  Edward 
Mahoney,  Dennis  Paul 
Mahoney,  Leon  F. 
Mahoney,  Stanton  Van,  Jr. 
Mahumed,  Karl  Arthur 
Maiden,  Jesse  Joe 
Maillefert,  Christopher  W. 
Main,  Glenn  Allan 
Maixner,  Michael  Rex 
Major,  Denny  Kaye 
Mallgrave,  Fred  Joseph.  Ill 
Malloch,  James  Edward 
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Mallory,  Harry  Burton,  III 
Malone,  Michael  Dennis 
Malone,  Michael  John 
Maloney,  Patrick  J. 
Manclni,  Anthony  Joseph 
Manes,  Ezra  Earl,  Jr. 
Manly,  John  B. 
Mann,  David  Russell 
Mann,  Edward  PYancis,  Jr. 
Mann,  Elmer  Heath 
Mannel,  Robert  Paul 
Manni,  Kenneth  Louis 
Manning,  James  Richard 
Manning,  Robert  James 
Manning,  Walter  William 
Manning,  William  Beverly,  III 
Mantel,  Robert  William 
Marcell,  Frederick  C,  Jr. 
Marchl,  John  Albert 
Marco,  PhUUp  C. 
Marecic,  Terrence  Joseph 
Marion,  Kenneth  Thomas 
Maris,  James  Raymond 
Marits,  Edward  Gustave,  Jr. 
Markley,  Stephen  Allen 
Marks,  Michael  D. 
Marksbury,  Johnsten  Lee 
Markwell,  Gregory  Allen 
Marlow,  Francis  Joseph 
Marquart,  Phillip  Grant,  III 
Marquis,  Richard  Longstreet 
Marschalk,  Peter  Vanburen 
Marsh,  Michael  Thomas 
Marshall,  Harold  Eddy 
Marshall,  John  Kendrick,  II 
Marshall,  Raymond  Lee 
Marshall,  Steven  Alfred 
Marshall,  Thomas  George 
Martel,  Reginald  Timothy 
Martin,  John  Thomas  Oliver 
Martin,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Martin,  Patrick  Gregory 
Martin,  Peter  Wetmore 
Martin,  Richard  PYancis 
Martin,  Robert  Roy 
Martin,  Robert  Stanley 
Martin,  Ronald  Reld 
Martin,  Thomas  James 
Martini,  Perry  James,  Jr. 
Marttny,  Leon  Eugene 
Marvll,  Stephen  Patrick 
Marvin,  Richard  Bruce 
Marx,  Robert  D. 
Masden,  Ward  Beacher,  Jr. 
Masica,  John  Michael 
Maskew,  Rodney  Max 
Mason,  Charles  Manning,  Jr. 
Mason,  James  Thomas 
Mason,  Lewis  Gerhard 
Massenburg.  Walter  Black 
Massengale,  Saint  Elmo  Murray 
Mast,  Peter  A. 
Mast,  Raymond  Lee 
Mathews,  Monty  Guwain 
Mathewson,  Raymond  Louis,  Jr. 
Mathls,  Michael  George 
Matthes,  Gregory  William 
Matthews,  Tim  W. 
Mattix,  Thomas  Mayer 
Mattos,  John  Christopher 
Maurer,  Heinz  Gunther 
Mauro,  Charles  Thomas 
Mautner,  Donald  Alan 
Maxey,  James  Robert,  II 
Maxey,  John  Donald 
Maxwell,  Clarke  Alvin 
Maxwell,  David  George 
Maxwell,  George  Gary 
Maxwell,  Gregory  L. 
Maxwell,  Peter  Nunnally 
May,  Albert  Leonard 
May,  Michael  Dale 
Mayberry,  Jack  Brian 
Mayer,  Charles  Walter.  Jr. 


May  hew.  Lance  Harrison 
Maynard,  Hamilton  K. 
Maynard,  Teddy  Ray 
Mayo,  Robert  Ernest 
Mazzafro,  Joseph  Michael,  Jr. 
Mazzeo,  Daniel  Patrick 
McAdoo,  Richard  Allen 
McAfee,  John  David 
McAllister,  James  Paul 
McBrlde,  Lawrence  Cary 
McBrlde.  Michael  Patrick 
McCabe,  Michael  J. 
McCabe,  WlUlam  Carl 
McCaffery,  Francis  Joseph 
McCain,  John  Larry 
McCain,  William  Terry 
McCamish,  Michael  James 
McCampbell,  David  Perry 
McCamy,  William  Charles,  Jr. 
McCarley,  Theodore  Kershaw 
McCarthy,  Morton  Everest,  Jr. 
McCarthy,  Vincent  John 
McCarty,  Franklin  Boyd 
McCarty,  James  Douglas 
McCauley,  William  Collings 
McClane,  James  Lenus 
McCleUan,  Malcolm  W.,  Jr. 
McClendon,  Erwin  Lowe 
McCleskey,  Dale  Lelf 
McCleskey,  Franklin  Duke 
McClung,  Doyle  Curtis 
McClung,  Roger  Walter 
McClure,  Bruce  Patrick 
McClure,  Robert  Jerome 
McCluskey,  Richard  Joseph 
McCollough,  James  Michael 
McComb,  Lome  Bruce 
McComble,  Ryan  Joseph 
McConnell,  Michael  Charles 
McCort,  Daniel  Ralph 
McCowan,  Kenneth  Edwin 
McCray,  Samuel  Elwood 
McCrory,  Kenneth  Lee 
McCroskey,  Bruce  Adrian 
McCuddin,  Michael  Ennls 
McCulley,  Michael  James 
McCuUom,  Hugh  Joseph 
McCullough,  David  Garth 
McCune,  Michael  Owen 
McCurry,  Robert  Alan 
McDermott,  Donald  Gary 
McDermott,  James  Kevin 
McDevltt,  Gerald  Ross 
McDevltt,  Robert  John 
McDonald,  James  Murray 
McDonough,  Edward  Charles 
McDougal,  James  Michael 
McDougal,  Wlllard  Boyd 
McDougall,  Fred  David 
McDow,  William  Llgon 
McDowell.  Joel  Gordon 
McElraft,  Ronald  Dean 
McElwee,  Charles  Gates 
McEwen,  Gary  B. 
McFalls,  Tommy  Ray 
McFarland,  Thomas  Baron 
McFee,  Michael  George 
McFlUln,  James  PYancis,  Jr. 
McGahan,  Michael  F>atrlck 
McGalllard,  Gene  Richard 
McGill,  John  Burke 
McGlUvray,  John  William,  Jr. 
McGough,  Charles  Randall 
McGrath.  Joseph  William 
McGrath,  Thomas  Ross 
McGulre,  Edward  Paul 
McHale,  Robert  Vincent 
McHenry,  Stephen  Wesley 
McHugh,  Michael  Lyn 
Mclnchok.  George  Steve,  Jr. 
Mclnnls.  Richard  Dennis 
Mcintosh.  Richard  Cameron 
Mclntyre.  Lewis  FYank 
McKaige.  George  Thomas.  Jr. 
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McKee,  Thomas  Edward 
McKeldin,  Charles  Edward.  Jr. 
McKenzie,  James  Robert 
McKeown,  James  Bruce 
McKlm,  John  Harvey,  Jr. 
McKinney,  Arlle  Benjamin.  Ill 
McKinney,  Dana  Bruce 
McKinney,  Douglas  Lloyd 
McKliuiey.  George  Richard 
McLain,  John  Herman 
McLaughlin,  David  Earl 
McLaughlin,  Timothy  Martin 
McLaughlin,  WUliam  Thomas 
McLean,  Bruce  David 
McLean.  Owen  David 
McLochlin,  John  Michael 
McMacken.  John  Christian 
McMahon.  Austin  Carney,  Jr. 
McMahon,  Paul  T. 
McManus.  Donald  Edward 
McManus,  Richard  Irvine 
McMaster.  Timothy  Richard 
McMullen,  Keith  Wayne 
McMunn,  Brock  Allen 
McNamara,  Robert  James 
McNamee.  John  Robert.  Jr. 
McNaull,  Michael  John 
McNeU,  Maurice  Michael,  Jr. 
McNulty,  Patrick  Leo 
McNulty.  Paul  Albert 
McPheeters.  James  Henry,  Jr. 
McPherron,  Charles  Arthur 
McQuaig.  Michael  Gray 
McQueeney,  Michael  Edward 
McRoberts,  James  Scott 
McSorley.  William  Joseph,  III 
McTlgue,  James  John 
McWatters,  Bernard  John 
McWUliam,  John  Townsend 
McWllliams,  George  Randolph 
Meacham,  George  Edward,  II 
Meade,  Martin  Carl 
Meadowcroft,  Robert  Allen 
Meier,  Lyle  Etean 
Meister,  John  Thomas 
Meldrum,  William  Garrigues 
Mellin,  Peter  John 
Mello,  Gerald  Charles 
Melson,  Frank  Baker,  Jr. 
Melton,  Daryl  Keith 
Melton,  James  E>avid,  Jr. 
Merrick,  Walter  Forrest,  II 
Merrill,  Dean  Reese,  Jr. 
Merritt,  Jerry  Darious,  III 
Mertz.  Albert  George 
Messersmith.  Ronald  Edward 
Messing,  James  Arthur 
Messman,  George  Ralph 
Meteer.  Thomas  Dewey 
Metzger,  James  Wallace 
Metzger,  Paul  Charles 
Metzger,  William  Robert 
Meurer,  Robert  Howe,  Jr. 
Meyer,  Francis  Douglas 
Meyers,  William  Arthur 
Meyers,  William  Joseph 
Meyers,  William  Thurman 
Meyertholen,  Joseph  A..  Jr. 
Mlchaells,  Frederick  H.,  Jr. 
Mlckett,  Thomas  George 
Middle,  James  Leonard 
Middleton,  Michael  Edward 
Mlhalak,  Edward 
Mlkusi,  Frank  Charles 
Milam,  James  Aaron 
MUchanowski,  Michael  John 
Millar,  Randall  Hackett 
Miller,  Alexander  Ayward 
Miller,  Arlington  Robert,  Jr. 
Miller,  David  Benjamin 
Miller,  David  Damien 
Miller,  David  Valjean 
Miller,  Donald  Dean 
Miller,  Donald  Peter 
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Miller,  Gary  Arthur 
Miller.  Michael  Luke 
Miller,  Paul  Lee 
Miller,  Richard  Arnold 
Miller,  Steven  Michael 
Miller,  Terry  Alan 
Miller.  WlUiam  Garett.  Jr. 
Miller.  William  Harvey 
Miller.  WiUiam  Richard 
Mills,  Phillip  Home 
Milner.  Daniel  Dewitt 
Milsted.  Charles  Eugene,  Jr. 
Miner,  WiUiam  Allen.  Ill 
Minor.  Donald  Arvine 
Minter.  Richard  Graham 
Miskill.  Donald  Keepers,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Billie  Eugene 
Mitchell,  Donald  Edward.  Jr. 
Mitchell.  James  Patrick 
Mitchell.  Larry  Joseph 
Mltchke,  Robert  Paul 
Mitchum.  Kenneth  Ray 
Mixter,  Henry  Pay,  Jr. 
Mock,  Jesse  Ivan.  Jr. 
Modes.  Ransdd  William 
Modlin,  Stephen  Earl 
Moe.  George  Lars 
Moeller.  Robert  Leon,  Jr. 
Moffit,  James  William,  Jr. 
Mohn,  John  Gordon 
Mohr,  William  Bruce 
MoUoy,  James  William 
Molochko,  Gerald  Anthony 
Monaghan,  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 
Moncrief,  WUliam  Collisson 
Moneymaker,  Patrick  David 
Monroe,  John  Prazier 
Monroe,  William  Howrey 
Montemarano.  Anthony  S. 
Montgomery.  Glenn  Harold 
Montgomery.  Henry  Edward,  Jr. 
Montgomery.  Robert  Edward 
Moody.  Jack  Owen 
Moody,  Richard  Alan 
Moon,  Raymond  Lawrence 
Moon,  Ronald  Richard 
Mooney.  Thomas  Richard 
Moore,  Charles  William,  Jr. 
Moore,  Edmund  Eugene 
Moore,  Eric  Cleveland 
Moore,  Frederick  John 
Moore.  George  McCullar 
Moore.  Harry  Richard,  II 
Moore,  Jon  Prichet 
Moore,  Keith  Tennant 
Moore,  Kevin  Thomas 
Moore.  Mitchell  Dee 
Moore,  Richard  Stewart,  Jr. 
Moore.  Ronald  Bertram 
Moore.  Stephen  Roy 
Moore.  Terry  W. 
Moore,  Wayne  Thomas 
Moore,  Wesley  Harold 
Moos.  Kenneth  Oliver,  Jr. 
Morales,  Vicente 
Moran,  Gary  Ward 
Moreland,  James  Wesley,  III 
Morgan.  James  Clayton 
Morgan.  Michael  Carter 
Morgan,  Michael  Charles 
Morgan,  Newton  Henry,  Jr. 
Morge.  Kenneth  Warren 
Morgenson.  James  Eric 
Mori.  Donald  Paul 
Morlarty.  Richard  James 
Morin,  Paul  Roland 
Momeau,  Michael  Lawrence 
Morrel,  Michael  Francis 
Morris,  Ernest  Lewis,  Jr. 
Morris,  John  Therrell 
Morris,  Leon 
Morse,  John  Prescott 
Morzinski,  Jerome  Arthur 
Mosby,  David  Cottrell 


Moseley,  James  Robert 
Moseley.  Ronald  Presley 
Moser,  Thomas  Griffith 
Mosey.  David  Michael 
Motolenich.  Stephen  E..  Jr. 
Motsinger.  Joe  Allen 
Motta.  Gerald  Aiuilbale 
Moussette.  David  King 
Mowrey.  Gary  Steve 
Mozgala.  David  P. 
Mrowczynski.  Ronald  Matthew 
Mueller.  Robert  Arthur 
Muetzel.  Michael  Paul 
Mugg.  William  Allan 
Mulder.  Keith  Paul 
Mulholland.  William  Michael 
Mulkem.  Trent  Coleman 
Mullen,  George  Augustine 
Mullen,  Michael  Charles 
Mullen,  Michael  Glenn 
MuUer,  David  Glading.  Jr. 
Muller.  Kenneth  Daniel 
Mullins.  Patrick  Charles 
Mullins,  Robert  Dennis 
Mulroy.  Charles  Edward 
Mulvany.  Gregg  Patrick 
Munnikhuysen.  Richard  Dallam 
Munninghoff .  Jay  Maurice 
Munsey.  Charles  Robert.  Jr. 
Munsterman.  James  Ira 
Murchison.  Gnover  Richardson 
Murdock.  Thomas  Earl 
Murphy.  Daniel  Joseph.  Jr. 
Murphy.  Dennis  George 
Murphy.  Johnle  M. 
Murphy.  Richard  Terrence 
Murray,  Craig  Harland 
Murray.  Marshall  Raymond 
Murray,  Michael  Anthony 
Musfeldt.  Ronald  D. 
Musso,  Thomas  Francis 
Muth,  Michael  Allen 
Myers,  Albert  Clinton 
Myers,  Richard  Noden 
Myers,  Rollin  Hope,  Jr. 
Myers,  Steven  Carl 
Myers,  Terry  Ray 
Nabers,  Wallace  Johnston 
Nachi,  John  Joseph 
Nadeau,  James  Claude 
Nadeau,  Walter  Henry,  Jr. 
Naeve,  Jerry  Michael 
Nalfeh,  William  Coppedge 
Nakayama,  Dean  Shizuo 
Nance,  Roger  Allan 
Nann,  Peter  Allan 
Nash,  Donald  Hendrix 
Nash,  Edward  Seenon,  III 
Nassar,  Albert  Nicholas 
Nathman.  John  Bernard 
Nation.  Charles  William.  Jr. 
Naughton,  Richard  Joseph 
Neal,  Larry  Ray 
Neal.  Teddy  Max 
Neasham.  Edwin  Lowell 
Nechvatal.  Charles  James 
Nededog.  Jose  Terlaje 
Neel.  Frederick  Heard 
Neel.  Robert  Warren 
Neely,  Frederick  Calvin 
Neighbors,  Earnest  L.,  Ill 
Neil,  Robert  Howard 
Neirinckx,  Daniel  Edmond 
NeUis,  James  William 
Nelms,  Larry  Wayne 
Nelson,  Gary  Steven 
Nelson,  George  Robert,  Jr. 
Nelson,  James  Monroe 
Nelson,  Kenneth  Lawrence 
Nelson.  Michael  Francis 
Nelson,  Neal  James 
Nelson,  Robert  Charles 
Nelson,  Robert  Edward 
Nelson,  William  Hardage 
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Nemec,  Johnnie  Frank 
Ness.  Frank  George.  Jr. 
Netzorg,  Gregory  Bertman 
Neuhart,  Mark  Dickens 
Nevels.  Larry  Joseph 
New,  Melvin  Roger 
Newman,  James  Ernest,  Jr. 
Newman,  Micajah  Wilson 
Newman,  Michael  Scott 
Newsome,  Larry  Don 
Nibe,  Richard  Jerome 
Nichols,  David  Fuller 
Nichols,  Paul  Malcolm 
Nichols.  Raymond  John,  Jr. 
Nicholson,  Harry  Xell,  III 
Nickels,  Lowell  Hadley 
Nickelson,  Bobby  Lynn 
Nicol.  Henry  Otto.  Ill 
Nicolln,  Kevin  Cashel 
Nie.  John  Carlton 
Niedenthal,  William  Jeffrey 
Nielsen.  Eugene  Keith 
Niemczyk.  Robert  Richard 
Nieuwsma.  John  Edward 
Nifontoff .  Gerald  Karl 
Nimmer,  David  Sherman 
Ningen.  Russell  Kenneth.  Jr. 
Nintzel.  Christopher  Alan 
Nittle.  Jeremy  John 
Noble.  Jerry  Robert 
Noel.  Charles  Edward 
Nolan,  Robert  Gordon 
Nolan,  Terry  Randall 
Noland,  David  John 
Noland,  James  Terry,  Jr. 
Nold,  William  Frederick 
Nolin.  Bruce  Edmund 
Noll.  John  Byard 
Nolter.  Joseph  Charles 
Noonan.  Thomas  Francis 
Norris.  John  Anthony 
Norris.  Richard  Douglas 
Norris.  Rick  Joseph 
Norton.  Chad  Earl 
Norton.  John  A. 
Norton.  John  Alden 
Nottke.  Bruce  Alden 
Nunn,  Ronald  Guinn 
Nurthen.  William  Augustine 
Nusom.  Frank  Allen.  Jr. 
Nute,  John  Packard 
Nye.  Eric  Beasley 
Nye,  Richmond  Roderick 
Nykamp.  Bruce  Ronald 
Oakes.  Delbert.  Jr. 
Oakes.  John  Reid 
Oatley.  Eugene  Thomas 
O'Bannon.  Kenneth  Leroy 
O'Brien.  James  Patrick 
O'Brien.  Leslie  John.  Ill 
O'Brien.  Paul  Edward.  Jr. 
O'Bryon.  Raymond  Thomas 
Ochs.  John  Lyiui 
O'Connell.  Brian  John 
O'Connell.  John  Thomas.  Jr. 
O'Connell.  Patrick  Michael 
O'Connor,  Theodore  John 
O'Dea.  James  Edward 
O'Dell.  Charles  Pundman 
O'Dell,  James  Michael 
O'Dell.  Paul.  Jr. 
O'Donnell.  Brendan  James 
O'Donnell.  Gerald  James 
O'Donnell.  James  Robert 
O'Donnell.  Robert  Bernard 
Offerdahl.  David  Carlyle 
Offerle.  Robert  Anthony 
Ogden,  Frank  Edmond,  II 
Ogurek,  Robert  Francis 
O'Hara,  Stephen  Paul 
Ohlemeyer,  Richard  Thomas 
Ohlinger.  John  FYederic 
Ohn,  Robert  Lee 
O'Hora,  James  Richard 
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O'Keefe.  David  E. 
O'Keefe.  Michael  Joseph 
Olde,  Frederick  George,  III 
O'Leary,  Cornelius  Francis 
O'Leary.  Joseph  Lennon 
Oliver.  Timothy  Wallen 
Olsen.  ChEwles  Clifford.  Jr. 
Olson.  David  Reed 
Olson.  James  Andrew 
Olson.  John  Stephen 
O'Malley,  Barry  Pierce 
O'Neal.  Richard  Earl 
O'Neil.  John  Edward.  Jr. 
O'Neil.  Michael  WUliam 
O'NeiU,  Bruce  Michael 
O'NeUl.  John,  Jr. 
O'NeUl,  John  Patrick,  Jr. 
O'Neill,  Richard  Patrick 
Onyon,  Dale  Everett 
Oosterman,  Carl  Henry 
Organek,  WUliam  Edward 
Ormsbee,  Richard  Berryman 
O'Rourke,  Ernest  Richard 
Orr,  George  Harold 
Orr,  William  Daniel 
Ortmann,  Robert  Allen 
Orton,  Frederick  Charles 
Osbom,  Lawrence  Edward 
Oshiro,  Neal  Hazen 
Osier,  Christopher 
Oslund,  Dwayne  Arthur 
O'SuUivan,  George  Daniel 
Otjen,  Fred  Morris 
Otterbetn,  Thomas  Gordon 
Ottesen,  James  Joseph 
Overall,  Vernon  Holmes 
Overheim,  David  Charles 
Owen,  Donald  George 
Owen,  Robert  David 
Owendof f ,  Robert  Scott 
Owens.  Richard  Lee 
Oyler,  John  Matthew 
Pacentrilll.  Larry  Anthony 
Padgett.  Gerald  Allen 
Padgett.  John  Bramwell.  Ill 
Padgett.  PhU  B..  II 
Padgett.  WUliam  Richard.  Jr. 
Paine.  William  Gosnell.  Jr. 
Paleck,  Robert  Harold 
Palmer.  James  Duane 
Palsgrove,  RusseU  Tillman 
Panchura,  Michael  John,  Jr. 
Panico,  John  RusseU 
Panzlgrau,  Jerome  Eugene 
Papineau,  Paul  William 
Para,  Alan  Edward 
Parda,  Nelson  Robert 
Pardee,  WiUiam  McKnight,  Jr. 
Parish,  Richard  Joseph 
Park,  David  Vance 
Parker,  Charles  Vance 
Parker,  Daniel  James 
Parker,  Daniel  Matthew 
Parker,  David  James 
Parker,  James  Arren 
Parker,  Lutrelle  Fleming,  Jr. 
Parker,  Travis  Wood,  Jr. 
Parker,  WendeU  Edgar 
Parkes,  Thomas  John 
Parks.  Edward  James 
Parks.  Philip  Douglas 
Parks,  William  Hutchinson,  Jr. 
Parlet,  Robert  Dale 
Parr,  John  Michael 
Parr,  Larry  Steven 
Parrish,  John  Michael 
Parrish,  Joseph  Victor 
Parsons.  Clarence  LesUe 
Parsons.  Hugh  Pence 
Parsons.  Robert  Eugene 
Partesius.  John  Scott 
Partin.  Thomas  Lawrence 
Patch.  Gregory  Richard 
Paton.  Albert  Smith 


Patrick.  Peter  Devalangin 
Patterson.  John  Bryan 
Patterson,  Paul  Linton 
Patterson.  Shonnie  Jean 
Patterson,  Thomas  Gibson.  Jr. 
Pattison.  James  Wynn 
Patton,  Dennis  Delane 
Patton.  John  Anthony 
Patton.  John  Collier 
Paugh,  David  Lee 
Paul.  James 
Paulson.  John  James 
Paulus,  Richard  Alan 
Pawlowski,  Stanley  William 
Payne,  Gerald  Kenneth 
Payne.  Richard  Edward 
Payne.  Robert  Lee.  Jr. 
Payton.  John  Dewey 
Peach.  Ellis  Robert 
Peairs,  Gregory  Ross 
Pearce.  Richard  Irving 
Pearson.  Charles  William,  II 
Pearson.  James  Anthony 
Pearson.  Robert  Thomas 
Pearson,  Ronald  Steven 
Pease,  Kendell  Milford.  Jr. 
Peck,  David  Lyman 
Peck,  James  Eugene 
Peck,  Michael  Lawrence 
Peck,  Robert  Louis 
Pederson,  Thomas  Jonathan 
Peele.  Franklin  Dale 
Pelt.  Chester  Hayne,  Jr. 
Penix.  Larry  Ellis 
Pentimonti.  Richard  Joseph 
Percival.  William  Lee 
Perin.  Jeffery  Mark 
Perkins.  Kevin  Patrick 
Perkins,  Richard  King 
Perras,  Wayne  Irvin 
Perrault.  Michael  Edward 
Perrin,  Robert  Warren 
Perry,  Comadore  Arthur  James 
Perry.  Eugene  Joseph 
Perry.  James  Elmer 
Perry.  James  Smith 
Perry,  John  Mark,  II 
Perry.  Oliver  Hazard.  Ill 
Persson.  Michael  Edward 
Pesar,  James  Allen 
Peterman,  Ronald  Ray 
Peters,  Kerry  Alden 
Peters,  Wayne  Albert 
Petersen,  John  Steven 
Petersen,  Richard  Merle 
Peterson,  Charles  Cooper 
Peterson,  Craig  Allen 
Peterson,  James  Curtis 
Peterson,  Robert  Lee 
Peterson,  Walter  Harry 
Petrea,  Howard  Aldridge.  Jr. 
Petrie.  John  Noel 
Petruska.  Andrew  Michael,  HI 
Pettitt.  John  AUen 
Petty.  John  Charles 
Petty.  Randolph  Allen 
Petze,  Charles  Louis.  Ill 
Phillips.  Braden  James 
Phillips.  Charles  Donnie 
PhUlijJS.  Donald  Wayne 
Phillips.  Thomas  Lane 
Phillips.  William  Joseph,  Jr. 
Philpot.  Carlton  Gwynn 
Philpott.  Bruce  Ray 
Phurl.  John  Francis 
Piazza,  Frank 

Picciuolo.  Jonathan  Charles 
Pickering,  John  Allen 
Pierce.  Roger  Allan 
Pierce,  Steven  Doane 
Pierman.  David  Charles 
Pike.  Gerald  Allen 
Piland.  Richard  Alan 
Pillitlere.  Robert  George 
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Pilnick.  Steven  Earle 
Pine.  John  Steven 
Plnnell.  Robert  Brian 
Pinney.  John  Howard 
Piotrowskl,  James  Michael 
Pittet,  Leroy  Thomas 
Plttman,  Charles  Wesley.  Ill 
Pittman,  Norward  Thomas 
Pitta.  John  Lee.  IV 
Plank.  Dennis  William 
Plank.  George  Edwin 
Plant.  Joseph  Miers.  Ill 
Plautz.  Dennis  Hoyt 
Plett.  John  Robert 
Ploas.  Richard  Steven 
Plowman.  Michael  James 
Plummer,  Rudy  Edward 
Pltinkett,  Albert  Abrams 
Plunkett.  Eddie  LoveU 
Plutt.  Richard  Stephen 
Plyler,  Conrad  A..  Jr. 
Poch,  Henry  William.  Jr. 
Poh,  Lawrence  Charles  J..  Jr. 
Pohl,  Matthew  John 
Pokomy.  John  Louis.  Jr. 
Pokrywka,  James  Michael 
Polatty,  David  Pierce,  ni 
Pollack,  Michael  Anthony 
Ponessa.  Alfred  Edward 
Ponton.  Robert  Olenn 
Ponzo.  James  Frederick 
Pool,  James  Allen 
Poole.  Timothy  Earl 
Poorman.  Kenneth  Alan 
Pope.  Edmond  Dean 
Popikas.  Charles  Frederick 
Porritt,  Richard  Harley.  Jr., 
Porter.  David  George 
Porter.  Franz  Horst 
Porter.  James  Robert 
Porter.  Thomas  Paul 
Porterfield.  Richard  Bruce 
Posnett.  William  Lenard,  III 
Post.  Richard  Allan 
Potter.  David  Lawrence 
Potter.  Richard  Wayne 
Pounds.  John  William.  Jr. 
Powell.  Darrell  Russell 
Powell.  David  Lee 
Powell.  Frank  Russell 
Powell.  George  Alva 
Powell.  John  Ramon 
Powell.  John  Terrell.  Jr. 
Powers.  Edward  Arthur 
Powers.  Lyim  Frederick 
Powrie.  Stuart  Robinson 
Prather.  David  Wayne 
Pratt.  James  Wally 
Prendergast.  Timothy  Edwin 
Prescott.  Jesse  Allen.  Ill  f 

Prescott.  Leonard  F..  Ill  / 

Prestidge.  Ronald  Otis 
Preston,  John  Walter  I 

Prestridge,  Robert  James  \ 

Prevar.  John  Edward 
Prevette.  Henry  Slater,  Jr. 
Prewett,  John  Richard 
Price,  Daniel  Edwin 
Price,  Earl  J. 
Price,  John  David 
Price,  Michael  Leon 
Pritchard,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Proes,  Roger  Edward 
Proses,  William  Albert 
Prucha,  Robert  Stephen 
Pruett,  William  Griffith 
Pruter,  Thomas  John 
Prutsman,  Richard  Jay 
Psimas,  George  Nicholas.  Jr. 
Pudas.  Terry  James 
Purcell.  Richard  Lynn 
Purkat.  John  Robert 
Purvis.  Johnny  Genearl 
Puryear.  Eric  Paul 
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Putnam,  Frank  William 
Putnam.  Michael  Blair 
P^le,  Kenneth  Lawrence 
Pyles,  Steve 
Quadri,  Anton  Stefan 
Quartano.  Anthony  Gerard 
Quelch,  Douglas  Beecher 
Quigley,  Thomas  King 
Quincannon,  Joseph 
Quinn,  Richard  Andrew 
Quinn.  Timothy  Joseph,  Jr. 
Rachor,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Radack,  James  Paul 
Radeackar.  Randy  James 
Radich,  Thomas  Francis 
Rafter,  Charles  Jeffries 
Ragghianti,  Charles  Frank 
Ragnetti.  Michael  John.  Jr. 
Raines,  Thomas  Steven 
Rainsberger,  David  Brandt 
Ralston,  Gary  Gaylord 
Randhahn,  Gary  Joseph 
Randle,  Graver  Cleveland,  Jr. 
Rank,  Joseph  Stephen 
Rankin,  Robert  Howell 
RanneUs,  David  Alan 
Ratliff .  Perry  Michael 
Rauch,  Dale  Arthur 
Rawls,  Robert  Sherwood 
Ray,  David  Crockett 
Raynes,  Gerald  Eugene 
Reagan,  Martin  William 
Reager,  William  Reardon 
Reaghard.  James  Anthony 
Reardon,  Kevin  John 
Reasoner,  James  Douglas.  Jr. 
Reaves,  Keith  Clark 
Recame,  Bartholomew  Joseph 
Rector,  Jack  Brown,  Jr. 
Reddinger,  John  William,  Jr. 
Redmond,  Douglas  Congelton 
Redshaw,  Michael  Deiuiis 
Reece,  Stephen  Michael 
Reed.  BiUie  Mitchell 
Reed,  Kenneth  John 
Reed,  Michael  Robert 
Reed.  William  Clark 
Reed,  William  Keeler 
Reed,  William  Scott,  Jr. 
Reedy.  John  G. 
Rees,  David  Leonard 
Reese,  Gary  Arthur 
Reeve,  Edward  Joseph 
Reeves,  Thomas  Earl 
Reeves,  Wayne  Ronald 
Reglein,  Thomas  Arthur 
Regula,  Stanley  John,  Jr. 
Reid,  James  Armstrong 
Reid,  John  David 
Reif ,  Gordon  Charles,  Jr. 
Reifsnyder,  Frank  William,  Jr. 
Reigner,  Charles  Buchanan 
Reilly,  David  James 
Reinhardt,  William  Henry,  III 
Reitz,  Stephen  Leslie 
Remer,  James  Wesley 
Renf  ree,  Peter  Rodman 
Renzelman,  Ralph  F.,  Jr. 
Replcky,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Resavage,  Roy  Douglas 
Resing,  David  Claude 
Revolinsky,  Joseph  Albert 
Reynolds,  Gary  Alan 
Reynolds,  John  Charles 
Reynolds.  Rickie  Gene 
Rhoades,  Richard  James 
Rhodes,  George  Samuel 
Rhodes,  Gregory  Kent 
Rhodes,  John  Albert 
Rhodes,  Thomas  Walker,  Jr. 
Rhudy.  Carl  Emory 
Ribaudo.  Nicholas  Ross 
Rice,  Arleigh  Hamilton.  Jr. 
Rice,  Charles  Oliver 


Rice,  Donald  S. 
Rice,  Robert  Ernest,  Jr. 
Richardo,  Fortunate,  Jr. 
Richards,  Nicholas  Ladell 
Richards,  Philip  Earl 
Richards,  Richard  Noel 
Richards,  Thomas  Riissell 
Richardson,  Arttiur  Lee,  II 
Richardson,  Harmond  B..  Ill 
Richardson,  Isaac  Eugene,  III 
Richardson,  Jack 
Richardson,  James  Dana 
Richardson,  James  Julian,  III 
Richardson,  Kenneth  Alan 
Richardson,  Paul  Fredrick 
Richey,  Stephen  Thomas 
Rickman,  Gary  Lee 
Rickman,  Loy  Doyle.  Jr. 
Rickman,  William  Lee 
Riddile,  Andrew  Spencer 
Riddle,  Richard  Arnold 
Ridgway,  Donald  Craig 
Riedy,  John  Alvin 
Riegel,  Michael  Glenn 
Riegger,  Robert  Ronald 
Riera,  Robert  Emmett,  Jr. 
Ries,  Stephen  Hamilton 
Rieth,  Joseph  Charles,  Jr. 
Rieve,  Robert  Murray 
Rif fer,  William  James 
Riffle,  Donald  Lee 
Rigg,  Gary  Lyrm 
Riley,  Benjamin  Price,  III 
Riley,  David  Gerald 
Riley,  Francis  Clair,  Jr. 
Riley,  Stephen  Eugene 
Ringer,  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 
Rinn,  Paul  Xavier 
Riordan.  Michael  Eugene 
Riordan.  Stephen  Joseph,  Jr. 
Rioux,  Michael  Francis 
Rlsh,  Robert  David 
Rist,  Etonald  Francis 
Ristorcelli,  Charles  Thomas 
Ritzert,  Bernard  Urban,  Jr. 
Rlvenes.  Iver  John.  Ill 
Rivera,  Robert 
Rizzl.  Robert  Anthony 
Roach,  John  James,  III 
Robbins  Brian  Arthur 
Robbins.  Edward  FYanklin 
Robbins,  Richard  Alan 
Robbins,  Spencer  Everett,  II 
Roberson.  William  Henry,  III 
Roberts,  Bruce  Alfred 
Roberts.  Dana  Alan 
Roberts,  Francis  Albert 
Roberts,  John  David  Frederic 
Roberts,  Johnny  Lee 
Roberts,  Paul  Edward 
Roberts,  Peter  Garety 
Roberts,  Ralph  Dale,  Jr. 
Roberts,  William  Stratford 
Robertson,  Michael  Darnell 
Robertson,  Ronald  Leigh 
Robey,  Richard  Ellis.  Jr. 
Robillard.  Ronald  Walter 
Robinson,  Alan  Russell 
Robinson,  Edward  Smiley,  Jr. 
Robinson,  John  Daniel,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Michael  Dean 
Robison,  Richard  Alan 
RobitaiUe,  William  J. 
Roble,  Woodrow  John 
Rocklein,  Timothy  Arthur 
Rockwell,  Donald  Edward,  III 
Rockwood,  Donald  James.  Jr. 
Rockwood,  Sidney  Ray 
Rodef fer.  Ronnie  Lee 
Roderick,  Dennis  Patrick 
Rodgers,  Richard  Lee 
Rodgers,  William  Kenneth 
Rodman,  Wright  Noble 
Roe,  John  Allen 
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Roeber.  Dennis  Keith 
Roed,  Carl  James 
Roeder.  John  Alexander 
Rogers,  James  Ernest 
Rogers.  John  Daniel 
Rogers,  Mark  Allen 
Rogers.  Michael  William 
Rogers,  Thomas  Wayne 
Rogge.  John  Arthur 
Rohlfs.  H.  Warren,  Jr. 
Rollings,  David  Campbell 
Roman,  Donald  A. 
Romann,  John  E. 
Rome,  Gary  Bruce 
Romito,  Vincent  Anthony 
Ronnie,  Scott  Craig 
Rooke,  Harold  Norman 
Roosa,  Roger  Keith 
Root,  Barth  James 
Root,  George  Raymond,  Jr. 
Roper,  Daniel  Clark 
Roper,  John  Nathaniel,  III 
Rose,  David  Owen 
Rose,  John  Michael 
Rose,  Raymond  Parks 
Rosecrans,  Douglas  James 
Rosenberg.  Jeremy  Carter 
Ross,  Albert  James,  Jr. 
Ross,  Jessie  Clarence,  Jr. 
Ross,  Jim  Allison 
Ross,  Robert  Jay 
Ross,  Robert  Richard 
Ross,  Stephen  Carl 
Ross,  Walter  Lewis,  Jr. 
Rossbach,  Christopher  Howard 
Rossiter,  Alan  Wilson 
Rossiter,  William  Kent 
Rotzler,  Frederic 
Roulstone,  Donald  Bruce 
Route,  Ronald  Arthur 
Roux,  Jeffrey  Andrew 
Rowe,  Richard  Robert 
Rowley.  Arthur  Norman.  Ill 
Rowley,  Dennis  James 
Royal.  Robert  Louis 
Rubel,  Robert  Charles 
Rubino,  Woody  Michael 
Rucker,  David  Woodside 
Rucker,  Joseph  Truett 
Ruddock.  David  Hugh 
Rudolph,  Dieter  Klaus 
Rundall,  David  Glen 
Runnerstrom,  Eric 
Ruryk,  Mirian  Eugene 
Rush,  James  Clifton 
Rush,  William  Leech.  HI 
Ruskosky.  Gale  Arnold 
Russack,  John  Alexander 
Russell,  David  Edward 
Russell,  Donald  Franklin 
Russell,  Houston  Roy.  Jr. 
Russell.  Paul  Kim 
Russell,  Robert  Wayne 
Russell,  Thomas  Gordon 
Ruth.  Michael  Allan 
Rutherford,  Allan 
Rutkowski,  Edwin  Gerard 
Rutledge,  William  Craig 
Ryan,  Dennis  Leo,  III 
Ryan,  Franklin  Terrence 
Ryan.  Michael  Kevin 
Rybinski,  Michael 
Sabadle,  Patrick  Alfonso 
Sablowskl,  Michael  Robert 
Sacclo.  Edward  A. 
Sack,  Alvln  Lee 
Sackett,  Craig  Plnard 
Sadler.  William  Henley.  Ill 
Sadowskl.  Dennis  Richard 
Sagi,  John  Phillip 
Sakre.  Larry  Louis 
Saleml.  Edward  Michael 
Salinas,  Manuel  G. 
Bailee.  Fred  Merrldith 
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Salm.  Paul  Richard 
Salter.  Jesse  Earl 
Samar,  Jack  Joseph,  Jr. 
Sampson,  John  Alan 
Sams,  John  Lawrence 
Samuel,  Gary  Bright 
Samuels.  Arthur  Michael 
Sanborn,  David  Lawrence 
Sanders,  John  Russell 
Sanders,  William  Hocutt,  Jr. 
Sanderson,  Robert  John 
Sandin,  Terry  Lee 
Sandknop,  John  Benjamin 
Sandoz,  F>atrick  Allen 
Sands,  Jack  Harding,  Jr. 
Sanf  ord,  George  Samuel.  Jr. 
Sanford.  Leslie  McHenry.  Jr. 
Santangelo,  James  Angelo 
Santoro,  Michael  Anthony 
Saraniero,  Michael  Anthony 
Sassen.  Grant  William 
Sauls,  Aubrey  Plowden 
Saunders,  Kenneth  Paul 
Sauntry,  Thomas  Fredrick 
Saur,  Joseph  Michael 
Sautter,  Fredrick  Root,  Jr. 
Savage,  Carter  Dow 
Savage,  Robert  Ray 
Savidge,  Patrick  John 
Sax,  Karl,  II 
Saxon,  Patrick  Hurley 
Scally,  Robert  Ernest 
Scamihom,  Marvin  Ross 
Scarbro,  Kurt  Michael 
Schack,  Robert  Paul 
Schaefer,  Charles  Alfred 
Schaefer,  Edward  Micheal 
Schaeffer.  Jacob  Donald 
Schaffer.  Lawrence  Carl,  Jr. 
Schall.  George  Edwin.  Jr. 
Schamus.  Robert  Michael 
Schatti.  Charles  Henry 
Schaubel,  Raymond  Charles 
Schaum.  Robert  Troy 
Scheine.  Murray 
Schellhaas.  Richard  Begue,  Jr. 
Schempf ,  Peter  William 
Schepman,  Dennis  Wayne 
Scherr,  Michael  Robert 
Schif  f  elbian,  Alexander  L. 
SchUd,  William  Alfred 
Schill,  Jerome  Edward 
Schlichtlng,  Helmuth  Carl,  Jr. 
Schmersal.  Christopher  John 
Schmidt.  Alden  Duane 
Schmidt.  Charles  Richard 
Schmidt.  Hubert  Francis 
Schmidt.  Joseph  Dunn.  Jr. 
Schmidt,  Robert  Eugene 
Schmidt,  Robert  Henry 
Schmidt,  Robert  Stephen 
Schmidt.  William  Richard 
Schmiemann.  John  August 
Schneberger.  Scott  Laurln 
Schneider,  Anthony  Joseph 
Schneider,  Daniel  Henry 
Schneider,  Leo  Joseph,  Jr. 
Schnellenberger.  James  Edward 
Schnurrpusch.  Gary  Werner 
Schobert.  Frederick  G..  Jr. 
Schoonderwoerd.  Martin  Gene 
Schoonover,  Robert  Arthur 
Schopp,  Dean  Wesley 
Schork,  John  Forrest 
Schoulda,  Craig  Charles 
Schramm,  Etonald  Arthur 
Schrelber,  Robert  Arnold 
Schrobo,  Stephen  Michael 
Schrock,  Joseph  Austin 
Schroeder,  Milton  David 
Schroeder,  Rodney  Clark 
Schu,  George  Marks 
Schuknecht,  Richard  Edward 
Schuler,  John  Joseph 


Schutzman,  Jay  Samuel 
Schwab.  John  Borden 
Schwaller,  Gregory  Anthony 
Schwartz,  Albert  Zalig 
Schwartz,  Michael  Ira 
Schwartz,  Robert  Wendell 
Schwenke,  George  William 
Schwier,  Edward  George 
Schwoerer,  Barry  Frederick 
Sciabarra,  Joseph  Peter 
Scofield,  Roger  Lon 
Scott,  Dwight  Franklin 
Scott.  Gary  Henry 
Scott.  George  Winfield,  Jr. 
Scott,  Gregory  Joseph 
Scott,  Jeff  Charles 
Scott,  John  Everett 
Scott,  Kenneth  Henry,  Jr. 
Scott,  Richard  Frederick 
Scott,  Robert  MltcheU 
Scott,  William  Nathan,  Jr. 
Scrapper.  John  Christopher 
Scruggs,  Thomas  Daniel,  Jr. 
Scull,  John  Corson 
Scurria,  James  F. 
Sears.  James  Arthor 
Sears,  Robert  Joseph 
Sebastian,  Stacy  E. 
Seckinger.  David  Neil 
Secorsky,  Thomas  Alan 
Seddon,  John  Alexander,  Jr. 
Sedgwick,  Gordon  Lee 
Sedun,  Peter  John 
Seeley,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Seelos,  Robert  Charles 
Seffers,  William  John 
Seiden,  John  Ben 
Selby,  Michael  Ray 
Selde,  Peter  Jay 
Sellers,  Ronald  Edward 
Sellers,  William  Lester 
Semko,  Paul  Scott 
Sentman,  OrvUle  Lawrence 
Serafine,  Gene  Clark 
Serhan,  Marvin  Thomas 
Seymour,  Hubert  Elmo,  III 
Shackelford,  Edward  Alvln 
Shade,  Robert  James 
Shafer,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Shannon,  Frank  Xavier,  HI 
Shannon,  John  Timothy 
Sharp,  Larry  Ralph 
Sharpe,  Bruce  Edward 
Shatzer,  Lewis  Allen,  Jr. 
Shaut.  Earl  Walter 
Shaw,  Daniel  Nelson 
Shaw,  David  Reginald 
Shaw,  Samuel  Duane 
Shaw,  William  Royal 
Shea,  Joseph  Edward,  Jr. 
Shean,  Keith  Ellis 
Sheffield.  Harold  Leo 
Shekem.  Murat 
Shelby,  John  E>aniel 
Shelton.  Lyim  Dale 
Shelton,  Thomas  Leroy 
Shepard,  Douglas  L. 
Shepherd,  Wilbur  French 
Shepherd,  William  Mc  Michael 
Sheppard,  Bruce  Edward 
Sheppard,  Dermis  Dean 
Sheppard.  Walter  Timothy 
Sheppard,  William  Lester,  Jr. 
Sherer,  Charles  Thaddeus,  in 
Sherfesee,  Louis,  III 
Sheridan,  John  Joseph 
Sherrange,  Daniel  Thomas 
Sherrard,  John  Carr 
Sherrard,  Martin  Victor 
Sherry,  Kevin  J. 
Shickle,  David  Lester 
Shields,  John  Thomas,  III 
Shields.  Robert  David 
Shoaff.  Ray  Leroy.  Jr. 
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Shockley.  William  Robert 
Shonk,  Merwyn  Roop 
Shook.  Richard  Millard 
ShotU.  William  Edwin 
Shotwell.  Henry  Lawrence 
Showers,  Michael  James 
Shullo,  Philip  Francis,  Jr. 
Shultz,  John  William,  III 
Shultz,  Martin  Allen 
Shuman,  Edward  Scott 
Shurtz,  Don  Carlos 
Shuster,  Don  Byron,  Jr. 
Shutt.  Michael  David 
Shutt,  William  Leroy 
Sides,  John  Elvln 
Sidner,  Robert  William,  Jr. 
Sidor,  Theodore  Lathers 
Siedschlag,  Daniel  Doss 
Sieja,  Donald  Stanley 
Siemon,  Douglas  Henry 
Sigler,  William  Andrew 
Sigmon,  Kennis  Lee 
Sikes,  Joseph  Kelly 
SUer,  Virgil  Robert 
Silverman,  George  Martin 
Silvers,  Richard  Allan 
Sim,  Richard  William 
Simmons,  David  Franklin 
Simmons,  Edward  John 
Simmons,  John  Wallace,  II 
Simmons,  Michael  Leroy 
Simms.  Allan  Jay 
Simpldns,  Earl  Lewis,  Jr. 
Simpson,  Charles  Davis 
Simpson,  Robert  G. 
Sims,  Gary  Marvin 
Sinclair,  William  Fraser,  Jr. 
Sine,  George  William,  Jr. 
Singleton,  Jerry  Brian 
Sink,  Francis  Leroy 
Sinz,  James  Patrick 
Sipe,  Charles  Regis,  Jr. 
Sipila,  George  William 
Siple,  Roy  Crane 
Slsley,  William  Rice,  Jr. 
Sitler,  Stephen  Douglas 
Sitz,  WiUiam  Wynn 
SJostrom,  Nils  Alfred 
Skahan,  Michael  William 
Skidmore,  Maynard  Bliss 
Skiles,  Rolland  Wesley 
Skinner,  William  Edward 
Skirm,  George  Louis,  III 
Skolds.  Charles  Richard 
Skurski,  Paul  Roy 
Slaght,  Kenneth  Duncan 
Slaight,  James  Butler,  IV 
Slater,  Arthur  Frtincis 
Slaton,  Steven  Gregory 
Slattery,  Patrick  John 
Slebos,  Christian  Gerard 
Sledge,  Loyd  Dane 
Slein,  Michael  James 
Sloan.  Andrew  Keith 
Slocum,  Walter  Scott 
Slocum,  Winf ield  Scott.  IV 
Slover.  William  Spencer 
Slowik.  Robert  Louis 
Small,  Warren  Edgar 
Smartt,  Douglas  Arthur 
Smiley,  Philip  Titcomb 
Smith,  Burton  Dunn 
Smith,  Charles  Hughes 
Smith,  Chester  Burton 
Smith,  Dallas  Thomas 
Smith,  Daniel  Earle 
Smith,  Donald  Edward 
Smith,  Donald  W. 
Smith,  Douglas  Vaughn 
Smith,  Earl  Ramon 
Smith,  Edward  Allen,  Jr. 
Smith,  Gary  James  Ernest 
Smith,  Gary  Lloyd 
Smith,  Gordon  Coleman.  II 
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Smith.  Gordon  Kenneth 
Smith.  Harris  Latimer 
Smith.  Jack  Robert 
Smith.  Jeffrey  Townsend 
Smith.  John  Vincent.  Jr. 
Smith.  Kenneth  Larry 
Smith.  Kenneth  Raymond 
Smith.  Larry  Campbell 
Smith,  Lawrence  Darcy 
Smith,  Leslie  Eugene 
Smith.  Michael  James 
Smith.  Milton  Wayne 
Smith.  Paul  Thomas 
Smith.  Peter  Brooks 
Smith.  Peter  Raymond 
Smith.  Richard  Charles 
Smith.  Richard  Markley 
Smith.  Robert  N. 
Smith.  Robert  William.  Jr. 
Smith.  Roger  William 
Smith.  Stephen  Edwin 
Smith.  Stephen  Gary 
Smith.  Stephen  Wayne 
Smith.  Steven  Grayson 
Smith.  Steven  Michael 
Smith.  Stuart  Whitney      .. 
Smith.  Thomas  Earl 
Smith.  Thomas  Michael 
Smith.  Thomas  Phillip 
Smith.  Thomas  William 
Smith.  Tracy  Ray 
Smith.  WUliam  Harold 
Smoogen.  James  Leon 
Snell.  Dean  Allan 
Snell,  Stephen  Pamham 
Sniffin,  Edward  McKim 
Snigg,  Steven  William 
Snoddy.  Donald  Eugene 
Snyder.  Charles  P. 
Snyder.  Michael  Dennis 
Snyder,  Neil  Floyd 
Snyder,  Thomas  Frederick 
Sohl.  John  Herman.  Ill 
Sokolo.  William  Kenneth 
Sokolowsky.  Simon  J. 
Solberg.  James  Lee 
Somers,  Larry  Leroy 
Sommers.  Sidney  Gordon 
Soo,  Robert  Lee 
Sorrentino,  Ludwig  Arthur 
Sottile.  George  Vincent 
South.  Brian  James 
Southworth.  David  Moir 
Souza.  Philip  Eugene,  II 
Sowa.  Edward  Stanley.  Jr. 
Sowa.  Phillip  Lee 
Sowers.  Bobby  Gene 
Sowers.  Gary  Gilbert 
Sowers.  James  Richard 
Spaeth.  Warren  Theodore.  Jr. 
Spaulding,  Gerald  Howard 
Spaulding.  Robert  Parish.  Jr. 
Speed.  William  Goodwin,  Jr. 
Speer,  James  Walter 
Speer.  John  Paul 
Speer.  Robert  George 
Spencer.  Charles  Henry.  Jr. 
Sperberg,  Lester  William.  Jr. 
Spicer.  Virgil  A. 
Spires,  Nelson  Lee 
Spolarich.  Martin  Michael,  Jr. 
Sponholz.  Richard  Otto 
Spotts.  WUliam  Warren 
Spratt.  Warren  Eugene.  Jr. 
Sprigg.  Robert  Gary 
Springer,  Gregory  Von 
Sprott.  Gary  J. 
Spruiel,  Jerry  Wayne 
Squires,  Monte  Arthur 
Sronce,  Frank  Thomas 
Stables.  Thomas  Bemarr.  Ill 
Staehli.  Christopher  Paul 
Stafford,  Robert  Harry 
Stahl,  John.  J..  Ill 


Stahl.  LawrerKe  Oliver 
Staley.  Miles  Marvin 
Stamets,  Jon  Arthur 
Stampe.  Lawrence  Edward.  Jr. 
Stanbridge,  Harold  George 
Stanek.  David  Monroe 
Stanek.  Francis  Jerome 
Stanfield.  Wesley  Craig 
Stanford.  Michael  Lee 
Stankoski,  John  Stephen 
Stansel.  Michael  Jerome 
Stansfield.  James  Daniel,  III 
Stanton,  Bruce  Wayne 
Stanton,  Richard  Wayne 
Stanton,  Thomas  Paul 
Staples,  Ralph  Eugene,  Jr. 
Stark,  Richard  Robert 
Stark,  Rodney  Lynn 
Stark,  Terry  Michael 
Stark,  Thomas  Alon 
Stames,  Charles  Newton.  Jr. 
Stames,  William  Heath 
Starr,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Startt,  Thomas  Lee 
Stasi,  Frank  Anthony,  Jr. 
St.  Clair,  Kenneth  Malcolm,  Jr. 
Stebbings,  Stuart  Karl 
Stecher,  Brian  Eugene 
Steding,  Michael  William 
Steele,  Dean  Lee 
Steelman,  WiUiam  Jeffrey 
Steere,  David  Campbell 
Stef  f  en,  David  John 
Stef fens,  Thomas  William 
Stehle,  Charles  Douglas 
Steidle,  Craig  Eugene 
Stein,  Eric  Andrew 
Stenstrom,  Frank  Ernest 
Stentz,  Robert  Gail 
Stephan,  Herbert  Adam 
Stephens,  Grant  Schneider 
Stephens,  Hugh  Johnson 
Stephens,  Robert  Carroll 
Stephenson,  James  Mell 
Stepien,  John  Zigmand 
Steshko,  William  Nicholas,  Jr. 
Steussy,  James  Michael 
Steussy,  William  Howard 
Stevens,  Ira  Boyd 
Stevens,  Jack  Marion,  Jr. 
Stevens,  James  Douglas 
Stevens,  Paul  Harold 
Stevens,  Robert  Frederick 
Stevens,  William  Edward 
Stevenson.  Charles  Albert 
Steward.  Paul  Elwyn.  Jr. 
Stewart.  Prank  Wood 
Stewart.  Gordon  Grant 
Stewart.  Hamilton  Michael 
Stewart.  James  Robert 
Stewart.  Richard  Kenneth 
Stewart,  Richard  Maxwell 
Stewart,  William  David 
Stewart,  Wilton  Richard 
Stieglitz,  William  Henry 
Stine,  Emmett  W. 
Stites,  Lloyd  Thomas,  Jr. 
Stockho,  William  Louis 
Stoddard,  David  Victor 
Stoddard,  Larry  Charles 
Stoll,  Ralph  Heston 
Stomljoli,  James  Ralph 
Stone,  Daniel  Joseph 
Stone,  James  Benjamin,  Jr. 
Stone,  John  Lioyd 
Stone,  Timothy  Gene 
Stoner,  Donald  Winston 
Storer,  David  Gene 
Storez.  Robert  Alfred 
Storm.  Gary  Alan 
Storr,  Otto 
Story,  Alfred  Douglas 
Stow,  Richard  Loomis 
Strain.  Hugh  Joseph 
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Strait.  Chester  Edwin 
Stratton.  James  William 
Stratton.  Larry  Rodger 
Strausbaugh.  Wayne  Lee 
Strauss.  John  Howard 
Strawn.  Gary  William 
Strickland.  Edward.  IV 
Strickland,  Leroy  Hickman 
Strickland.  Peter  Benham 
Strohofer.  Clifford  John.  Jr. 
Stromquist.  David  William 
Stroop.  Patrick  Allen 
Strother.  Dennis  Edward 
Struble.  James  Franklin 
Stuart.  Michael  Frank 
Stuart,  Robert  WUliam 
Stubblefield.  Gary  Leslie 
Stubbs,  Gary  Winterson 
Stuck,  James  Roland 
Stuckert,  Bruce  Taylor 
Stuermarm,  Walter  Peter 
Stuhlman,  Robert  Harold 
Stull,  Mark  Judson 
Stutler,  Frank  Otley,  Jr. 
Subalusky.  William  Thomas.  Jr. 
Suberly.  Roy  Herbert.  Jr. 
Suggs,  Ralph  Edward 
Suhr.  James  WUliam 
Sujdak.  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Suldo.  Michael  Richard 
Sullivan.  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Edward  Lawrence 
Sullivan,  John  Donald 
SuUivan,  Kerry  Jay 
Sullivan,  Larry  Michael 
Sullivan,  Patrick  Dermis 
SuUivan,  Paul  Francis 
SuUivan,  William  Joseph 
Suman,  Steven  Michael 
Summerlln,  Michael  Don 
Sundin,  Melvln  Leroy 
Sutter,  Ellis  Dee,  III 
Sutton,  Harry  Warren 
Sutton,  William  Glenn 
Svec,  James  Hynek 
Swaf ford,  Thomas  Lee 
Swain,  PhUip  Frank 
Swan,  David  Arthur 
Swanson,  Eldon  Carl.  Jr. 
Swanson,  Raymond  Peter 
Swartz,  Edward  Lee 
Swartz,  LoweU  Franklin 
Sweeney,  Orval  Lester 
Sweet,  James  Franldin 
Sweetman,  James  Michael 
Swenson,  Carl  Frederick 
Swift,  David  Allen 
Sykes,  William  George 
Szemborski,  Stanley  Robert 
Tabing,  Mark  Dana 
Tackett,  Kevin  James 
Taggart,  John  Laughlin,  Jr. 
Tait,  William  Allan 
Talipsky,  Richard  William 
Talton,  George  Marshal.  Ill 
Tamulevlch.  Carl  Joseph 
Tande.  Ludvig  Kris 
Tankersley,  Carl  Mark 
Taplett,  Kenneth  John 
Tarantino,  Paul  Salvatore 
Tate,  Russell  Eric 
Taul,  Gary  Dee 
Taylor,  Arch  Edward 
Taylor.  Charley  Joe 
Taylor.  Donald  Walter 
Taylor.  James  Earl 
Taylor.  James  Edward 
Taylor.  Joseph  E.     , 
Taylor.  Lee  Bradford 
Taylor.  Richard  Ford 
Taylor.  Robert  Eugene 
Taylor.  Ronald  Dan 
Taylor.  Ronald  Maurice 
Taylor.  RusseU  Maxfield.  II 
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Taylor,  Samuel  Walter 
Tea.  Max  Ralph 
Teetz.  WiUiam  Richard 
Tehan.  Terrence  Norbert 
TeiUon.  Lance  WUliam 
Tempel.  Billie  Leon 
Tennant,  John  William 
Terlizzi.  Thomas  Paul 
Terrell.  Lyndon  Travis 
Terrell,  Mark  Richard 
Tetlow,  Philip  Christopher 
Tetlow,  Thomas  George 
Tettelbach,  Gary  John 
Teves,  Arthur  Gregory 
Thacker,  Reginald  Allen 
Thacker,  Richard  Lelghton 
Thaggard,  Robert  Stephen,  Jr. 
Thalman,  David  Marvin 
Thames,  Charles  Melvln 
TherreU,  Thomas  Stephen 
Therrlen,  Alfred  E. 
Thies.  DenzU  Delane 
Thomas,  David  William 
Thomas,  E>onald  Ralphael 
Thomas,  Francis  ParreU 
Thomas,  George  Guy 
Thomas.  H.  Clay.  Ill 
Thomas,  Harry  Fannin 
Thomas,  Jon  Marc 
Thomas,  Joseph  Walter 
Thomas,  Mark  Alan 
Thomas,  Michael  Charles 
Thomas,  Raymond  Edgar 
Thomas,  Robert  Michael 
Thomas,  Roger  N. 
Thomas,  Scott  Shingle 
Thomas,  WUliam  Curtis 
Thomason,  William  Rex 
Thompson,  Alan  Jeffrey 
Thompson,  Charles  Douglas 
Thompson,  Charles  Edward 
Thompson,  Clarence  Elmer 
Thompson,  Douglas  Scott 
Thompson,  Gary  Robert 
Thompson,  George  Albert 
Thompson,  James  Jay 
Thompson,  Jerry  Dermis 
Thompson,  John  Anton 
Thompson,  John  Richard 
Thompson,  Thomas  Louis,  Jr. 
Thomsen,  Leon  Predrlc 
Thomson,  E>avid  Duerr 
Thorgerson,  Ame  Raymond 
Thorkllson,  Howard  Neri 
Thome,  Larry  Martin 
Thornton,  James  Terry 
Thorpe,  Lloyd  Allen 
Thorsen,  Timothy  Lee 
Thurman,  Alan  Barton 
Tiedeman,  George  Ralph 
Tiemey,  Glenn  Patrick 
TUden,  Averill  Edward 
Tlllotson,  Kenneth  Delmer 
Tlmberlake,  William  Archer 
Timmester,  Terry  Wayne 
Timms,  Terry  Wayne 
Tinsley,  Steven  Garland 
Tlppett,  Terry  Lee 
Tlpps,  Richard  Douglas 
Tlpsword,  WUliam  Harold,  Jr. 
TlrreU,  WUUam  Barclay 
Tobia,  John  A. 
Todd,  James  M. 
Todd,  WUUam  Thomas 
Tody,  Stephen  Lee 
Toennles,  Peter  Ewald 
Tolhurst.  Robert  Alfred,  Jr. 
ToUefson,  Michael  Rolf 
Tomanelli,  James  Rocco 
Tomllnson,  Jack  Evans 
Tomlinson,  PhiUip  Franklin 
Toney,  James  H. 
Tosatto,  Francis  Levem 
Towcimak,  WUliam  Robert,  Jr. 


Tower.  Dennis  Ray 
Townes,  John  Willie.  Ill 
Townsend.  Ronald  David 
Trainor.  William  Gerald 
Trapp.  Arthur  K. 
Traughber.  Thomas  Patrick 
Travis.  Thomas  Lee 
Tread  way.  Alton  Glen 
Trethewey.  Thomas  George 
Tribelhom.  Ronald  Wayne 
Tripp,  Robert  Elwood 
Trudell,  Michael  Albert 
Trudell,  Thomas  Alfred 
Truitt.  Benjamin 
Trytten.  Dean  Orville 
Tucker.  Charles  Wayne 
Tucker.  Richard  Steven 
Tuggle.  Richard  H. 
Tulchln.  Benjamin  David 
Tull.  Carl  Ashby 
Turk.  Joseph 
TumbuU.  Steven  Scott 
Turner.  Archie  Andrew,  III 
Turner,  Donald  P. 
Turner,  Douglas  Kearney 
Turner,  Hder  Dale 
Turner.  Jack  Eugene 
Turner,  James  Sunday,  Jr. 
Turner,  Jay  Ellery 
Turner,  Ronald  David 
Tiuner,  Steven  Robert 
Turner,  Terry  Lee 
Turriff,  David  James 
Turunen,  Robert  Louis 
TurvUle,  William  Charles,  Jr. 
Tuttle,  Larry  Jerome 
Tyler,  Julian  Woodworth,  III 
Tyler,  Robert  Jeffrey 
Tyler,  Warner  RusseU 
Uhlenkott,  Gary  Wynne 
Ulaszewski,  Terence  Jerome 
Ulrich,  Henry  George.  Ill 
Umbarger.  Ray  McKenna 
Underwood.  Jefferson  Gordon 
Underwood.  Van  Douglas 
Uplinger.  Joseph  Charles 
Usis,  Felix  Max.  Ill 
Utegaard.  Thomas  Eric 
Utermohlen.  Frank  Henry 
Utfich.  Frank  Robert 
Utschig,  Thomas  John 
Utterback,  Robert  Alan 
Uttich,  Richard  Michael 
Vanasdlen,  David  Lester 
Vanbrocklin,  Stephen  Ted 
Vanbrunt,  Tommy  Harris 
Vanbusklrk,  Dennis  James 
Vance,  Thomas  Coates 
Vance,  WiUiam  Donald 
Vandeman,  Frank  Leslie,  IV 
Vanderberg,  Mark  Tompkins 
Vandevender,  John  Archie 
Vandover,  David  Lee 
Vanhom,  Gary  Roy 
Vanhoy,  WiUiam  Allen 
Vantassel,  Paul  Franklin 
Vanvlack,  Charles  Henry 
Vanwle,  Steven  Leroy 
Varley,  John  Charles 
Vassar,  WiUiam  Lee 
Vaughan,  Steven  Andrew 
Vaurio,  David  G. 
Vehom,  Roger  Paul 
Veldstra,  Daniel  Roy 
Veltman.  Richard  James 
Venable,  Ted  Jeffrey 
Verbrugge,  Kenneth  Ervin 
Vershish,  Robert  J. 
Vertovec,  Prank  James,  Jr. 
Vettese,  Anthony 
Vice.  Larry  Wayne 
Vick.  Paul  Steven 
Viglienzone.  Dennis  Edward 
ViUarosa.  John  Poteat 
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Vincelette,  Paul  Louis 
Vinson,  Robert  K. 
Vlolette,  Richard  Gary 
Visco,  Domlnlck  Wayne 
Vlttum.  David  Arthur 
Vlvoll,  John  Bernard 
Vogel.  Paul  H. 
Voss,  Philip  Dane 
Vosseler,  Paul  Kurt  Alfred 
Vossetelg,  Craig  Eugene 
Vtlpll.  Donald  Sheridan 
Waddell,  James  Barry 
WaddeU,  John  WUliam 
Wade,  Jack  Merle 
Wade,  Phillip  Morris 
Wadlngton,  Clair  Allen 
Wagemaker,  Wallace  James 
Wagner,  Cort  Davis 
Wagner,  David  John 
Wagner,  RandaU  Douglas 
Wagner,  William  Joseph 
Wagoner,  Robert  Charles 
Wais,  Richard  Joseph 
Waite,  Lynn  Lewis 
Wakefield,  Stanley  Irvin 
Wakeman,  Mark 
Waldbeesser,  Terry  Wayne 
Walker,  David  Lee 
Walker,  Donald  Beach 
Walker,  Frank  Thomas,  Jr. 
Walker,  John  Bruce 
Walker,  Ronnie  Eugene 
Wall,  Allan  David 
Wall,  John  Russell 
Wall,  Laurence  Llewellyn 
Wallace,  David  Kitts 
Wallace,  David  William 
Wallace,  Donald  Stephan 
Wallace,  Edward  Charles 
Wallace,  James  Young,  III 
Wallace,  Ray  Anderson 
Wallfred,  James  Gordon 
Walsh.  John  Patrick.  Jr. 
Walsh,  Nell  Patrick 
Walsh,  Thomas  Munroe 
Walters,  Gary  Allan 
Walters,  John  Justin 
Walters,  Lynford  Stetson,  III 
Walters.  Ronald  Wayne 
Walton,  Jerry  Eugene 
Wanner,  Terry  Scott 
Warburton,  Frederick  T.,  Jr. 
Ward,  Charles  Raymond 
Ward,  Clement  Harry 
Ward,  James  Gearey 
Wargo,  Joseph  William 
Warner,  Thomas  George 
Warren,  David  Franklin 
Warren,  Floyd  Dewey.  Jr. 
Warren,  John  WiUard 
Washer,  William  Lee 
Wassel.  Ronald  Andrew 
Waterman.  Bradford  Bates,  III 
Waterman,  Ralph  Jotin 
Waters,  Lance  Arthur 
Watklns,  John  Bruce 
Watklns,  William  Allen 
Watson,  Anthony  John 
Watson,  Chester  Arthur,  Jr. 
Watson,  Jerry  Carthal 
Watson,  John  Robert 
Watson,  Michael  James 
Watt,  Alexander  Young,  Jr. 
Watters,  Paul  Andrew 
Watts,  Harry  Franklin,  Jr. 
Weatherington.  Michael  Wayn 
Weaver,  Charles  Shepard 
Weaver.  Christopher  Edward 
Weaver,  Sterrie  Leon,  Jr. 
Webb,  Richard  Allan 
Webber,  Thomas  Charles 
Weber.  Charles  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Weber,  Robin  York 
Weber,  Ronald  Bailey 
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Weber.  WUliam  Lloyd,  III 
Weborg,  Qene  Marvin 
Wedding,  Gregory  Louis 
Weeks,  Stanley  Byron 
Wegrzyn,  Raymond  Robert 
Weik,  Thomas  Anthony 
Wein,  Michael  Clark 
Weir,  Michael  William 
Weisberg,  Neal  William 
Weiscopf.  Carl  Eugene 
Weiss.  Christopher  Lee 
Weiss,  Donald  Alan 
Weiss,  Douglas  Lee 
Welch,  Daniel  Roy 
Weldon,  William  Arden 
Weller.  Ronald  Edward 
Weller,  Wayne  Leroy 
Welling,  David  Craig 
Wellman.  William  Earl 
Wells,  John  Timothy 
Wells,  Robert  Runkle 
Welsh,  Edward  Joseph,  III 
Welsh.  Harold  Kenneth,  Jr. 
Welsh.  Patrick  Timothy 
Welter.  George  Alexander 
Welterlen,  Craig  Robert 
Wendling,  Joseph  Allen 
Wengierskl,  Irwin  T. 
Werling.  Robert 
Wetz.  Bruce  Neal 
Wesselhoff .  Stephen  Thomas 
Wessman,  Mark  Donald 
West.  Michael  Christopher 
Westbrook,  Gary  Michael 
Westcott.  Richard  Elliott 
Westmoreland.  William  Donald 
Westray.  Richard  Howard 
Whaley,  Glenn  Richard 
Whall.  David  Gerald 
Wharton.  Darryl  Matthew 
Wheat.  Luther  William 
Wheeler,  Richard  Carter 
Whiddon.  William  David 
Whilden.  Francis  Covington 
Whitaker.  Charles  Henry.  Jr. 
Whitco.  Denis  John 
White.  Bradley  Thomas 
White.  Harold  Kent 
White,  James  Bryan 
White,  John  Stanton 
White,  Joseph  Michael 
White,  Nestor  Dorian 
White,  Paul  Marvin 
White,  PhDlip  Joseph 
White.  Robert  Downie 
White,  Robert  Eugene.  Jr. 
White.  Thomas  Willard 
Whitelatch.  Robert  Clinton 
Whiteway.  Roger  Newell 
Whitford.  Daniel  Lee 
Whiting.  Geoffrey  Alan 
Whitmire.  Dewey  Laland 
Whitney.  Darrell  Emerson 
Whitney.  David  Michael 
Whitney.  John  Douglas 
Whiton.  Htrry  Winsor 
Whitt,  David  P. 
Whittle,  Alfred  James,  HI 
Wick,  Carl  Erie 

Wicklander.  Edwin  Richard.  Jr. 
Widhalm,  Kenneth  Charles 
Wies.  David  Scott 
Wiggins.  Bryan  Douglas.  Jr. 
Wiggins.  Ronald  Luther.  Jr. 
Wight.  Terry  Michael 
Wilbricht,  Thomas  Edward 
Wilcox.  Ronald  James 
Wild.  William  John.  Jr. 
Wildermuth,  Ronald  Everett 
Wile.  Ted  Shannon 
Wiley.  Ronald  Allen 
Wilhelm.  John  Raymond.  Jr. 
Wilhelm.  Richard  Jay 
Wilkins.  Bruce  Alan 


Wilkins.  Thomas  William 
Willenbrock.  Eric  Frederick 
Willey.  James  Fletcher 
Williams.  Bruce  Arnold 
Williams.  Charles  Baxter 
Williams.  David  Morgan 
Williams.  Donald  Grant,  Jr. 
Williams.  Douglas  Henry 
Williams.  Galbraith  Denny,  Jr. 
Williams,  Gary  Eugene 
Williams,  Harold  Aldrich 
Williams,  James  Michael 
Williams,  John  Charles 
Williams,  John  Forrest 
Williams,  Kenneth  Lynn 
Williams,  Marcus  Samuel 
Williams,  Michael  L. 
Williams,  Pharis  Edward 
Williams,  Robert  Frank 
Williams,  Robert  G. 
Williams,  Robert  Jay 
Williams,  Robert  Ralph 
Williams,  Thomas  Cloud,  Jr. 
Williams,  Thomas  Yeaman 
WUliams,  Wallace  B. 
Williams,  William  Robert 
Williamson,  Paul  Byers 
Willis,  Thurman  Lamar 
Wilmoth,  James  Walter 
Wilson,  Bryan  Paul 
Wilson,  Charles  Howard 
Wilson,  Eric  Thomson 
Wilson,  Geoffrey  Peter 
Wilson,  George  Michael 
Wilson,  Herbert  Michael 
Wilson,  James  Allen 
Wilson,  Jay  Ronal 
Wilson,  Philip  Barry 
Wilson,  Robert  Lewis,  Jr. 
Wilson.  Steven  Dale 
Wilson.  Thomas  Ray 
Wilt,  Thornton  Willard.  Jr. 
Wiltzius,  Lawrence  N..  Jr. 
Winchell.  Donald  Lind,  Jr. 
Windeguth,  Richard  Baxter 
Winkler,  Michael  Frederick 
Winsted,  Bradley  Yancey 
Winter,  Dennis  Allan 
Winter,  John  Herman 
Winters,  Keith  Allen 
Wise,  John  Roy 
Witherspoon,  Lewis  James 
Witkowski,  Christopher  J. 
Wittkamp,  Thomas  Michael 
Wittmann,  WiUiam  Warren 
Wnek,  Francis  Mitchell 
Wolfe,  Charles  Darwin 
Wolfe,  Robert  James 
Wolfe,  Wayne  Leonard 
Wolking,  Fred  Louis 
Woltman,  Ronald  Richard 
Wolven,  Bruce  Alan 
Wolverton,  Gilbert  Leroy 
Womack,  Lee  Thell,  Jr. 
Wood,  Don  Alan 
Wood,  Gregory  James 
Wood,  Larry  Ronald 
Wood,  Robert  Allen.  Jr. 
Wood.  Scott  Allen 
Wood,  William  Bob,  Jr. 
Woodfill,  William  Dale 
Woodford.  Joseph  Philip 
Woodman.  William  Douglas 
Woods.  Larry  Joe 
Woodworth.  Richard  Alden 
Woolard.  Reginald  Wallace.  II 
Wooldridge.  Gregory  Carroll 
Woomer.  Charles  Wesley,  III 
Wooten,  Charles  Edwin 
Word,  Ross  Alan 
Worley.  Michael  Jesse 
Worms,  Brent  Leslie 
Wright,  Garry  Edward 
Wright,  Herbert  Rawson,  III 
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Wright,  Jay  Lee 
Wright,  John  Thomas 
Wright,  Jon  Robert 
Wright,  Richard  Francis 
Wright,  Sherman  E.,  Jr. 
Wright,  Thomas  Baxter.  Jr. 
Wright,  Wilbur  Grant 
Wright.  William  Edwin 
Wrobel.  Richard  August 
Wunsch.  Charles  Steven 
Wurtzbacher.  Henry  Todd 
Wyatt.  Randall  Edward 
Wyckoff,  George  Thomas 
Wyckoff,  William  Watson,  II 
Wyld,  Thomas  Clinton 
Wylie,  George  Joseph 
Wylie,  James  Meredith,  Jr. 
Wynne,  Harold  Bradford 
Xefteris.  Constantine  Louis 
Yankolonis.  Barry  Lee 
Yates.  Alan  Walker 
Yeager.  James  Hugh 
Yeatman.  Lawrence  Lankford 
Yee.  Thomas  Hop 
Yesensky.  Douglas  Alan 
Yetsko.  Joseph  Franklin 
Yonce.  WiUiam  Scott 
York.  William  Joe 
Young,  Charles  Bruce 
Young,  David  Keith 
Young,  Gerald  Alan 
Young,  James  Albert 
Young,  John  Robert 
Young,  Kerry  Alan 
Young,  Richard  Andrew 
Young,  William  David 
Young,  William  Karl 
Youngblood,  David  Ray,  Jr. 
Youngman,  Kenneth  Ray,  Jr. 
Yount,  George  Richard 
Yount,  Richart  Fulton 
Yunker,  John  Michael 
Zackary,  Fort  Arthur,  Jr. 
Zajicek,  Richard  Gene 
Zakem,  Jeffrey  Steven 
Zambemardi,  Paul  Anthony 
Zavadll,  John  Leslie 
Zavadil,  Stephen  Wayne 
Zeitler,  George  Dean 
Zell,  William  Beigler,  Jr. 
Zerbian,  David  Alan 
Zia,  Ralph  Khan 
Ziellnskl,  Leon  John 
Ziemer,  Robert  Timothy 
Zinser,  Harry  Jack 
Zitzelman,  Philip  Wayne 
Zorbach,  Gregory  Michael 
Zukowski,  Walter  Charles 
Zullinger,  Charles  F.  Ill 
Zuniga,  Fred  Joseph 
Zysk,  Thomas  Stephen 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Adams,  Michael  L. 
Allred,  Thomas  J. 
Aullcino,  Pat  L. 
Baez,  Ramon  Edmundo,  Jr. 
Bass,  Robert  Redwood 
Benton,  Philip  C. 
Brown,  Mark  Vincent 
Bryarly,  Richard  C,  Jr. 
Buckley,  Robert  Leslie 
Caldwell,  Robert  L. 
Coddlngton,  Charles  C,  III 
Collier,  William  E.,  Jr. 
Collins,  Thomas  M. 
Colonsoto,  Benito 
Cook,  Timothy  Garman 
Davis,  Mark  Stuart 
Dudley,  Albert  H.,  Ill 
DuFour,  David  Robert 
Eninger,  Larry  A. 
Farrell,  George  Joseph,  III 
Fontaine,  David  J. 
Prancheschi,  Zambrana  Jorge 
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Galentine,  Paul  Guy,  III 
Gehret,  Richard  George 
Gilmore,  Dennis  Marvin 
Hastay,  Peter  Chandler 
Hayes,  Arthur  Commons 
Herr,  Celeste  E. 
Hilder.  Richard  J..  Jr. 
Ho.  Ju  Chang 
Hoover.  Lewis  D. 
Hurst.  David  B. 
Isaac.  Felix 
Johnson.  Larry  Hugh 
Klatt,  Richard  W. 
Kosh,  David  Lawrence 
Larocque,  James  C. 
Ledbetter.  Elizabeth  K.  L. 
Little,  Michael  Jackson 
Long,  Kenneth  William 
Lonon,  William  Delmar,  Jr. 
Lovan.  Wendell  D. 
Manansala,  Francisco  S. 
Masys,  Daniel  R. 
McCall,  Mark  Jeffrey 
Mikell,  Oswald  Lightsey 
Miller,  Michael  L. 
Montgomery,  Thomas  Robert 
Navarro,  FYancisco  Rosal,  Jr. 
North,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Parina,  Bernardo  Borromeo 
Patel,  Dilip  D. 
Perez,  Romeo  Pozon 
Potter,  Bonnie  Bumham 
Pratt,  Randall  N.,  Jr. 
Pratt,  Steven  George 
Pringle,  Joseph  Ross,  Jr. 
Puder,  Robert  David 
Racicot,  David  F. 
Ramos,  Huberto  Issac 
Rorick,  Jay  Thompson,  Jr. 
Ruel,  Theodore  Arthur 
Ryan,  Mark 
Sainten,  Carl  B. 
Scott,  William,  Jr. 
Seaquist,  Mark  B. 
Shale,  John  H. 
Shelby,  John  Harry 
Skye,  Harry  William 
Smith,  John  Connor 
Swink,  Lawrence  R. 
Taylor,  John  Kenyon 
Thompson,  Douglas  PYanklin 
Tomlin,  Thomas  Allen 
Voit,  Marek  Stanislaw 
Wade,  Lloyd  Robert,  Jr. 
Walsh,  Michael  F. 
Ward,  Christopher  H. 
Wedul,  Mark  Vernon 
WUberg.  Carl  W. 
Wilson.  Michael  Shannon 
Yang,  William  N. 
Yowell,  Steven  K. 
Zalde,  Amanda  C. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Aaronson,  Brian  David 
Achenbaugh,  Dennis  Allen 
Adams.  Roy  Stilz,  Jr. 
Allen,  Randall  C. 
Allion,  Dermis  G. 
Allison,  Robert  Clement 
Ames,  Hugh  E>ouglas,  III 
Anastasl,  Richard 
Andrew,  Michael  Raymond 
Angelopoulos,  Gary  John 
Appleby,  Michael  Ralph 
Archer,  Raymond  Aubrey,  III 
Arcuri,  Louis  Edward 
Argento,  Terry  James 
Arllen,  Eric  Arthur 
Asselln,  Andre  Sylvio 
Avery,  James  Alan 
Bailey,  John  Roger 
Ball,  Edgar  Scott,  Jr. 
Banghart,  Allan  Andrew 
Barnes,  Jerry  D. 


Bassi,  Felix  Joseph 
Basso,  Joseph  Michael 
Beaty,  Richard  Moore 
Becker,  Christopher  Santana 
Bender,  Danny  Arthur 
Benecke,  Jay  Robert  Orrin 
Benefiel.  William  Philip 
Bennett.  Bruce  Robert 
Bennett,  Robert  Danny 
Benson,  Linwood  Earl 
Berg.  Roland  Douglas 
Bianco,  Barron  Bruce 
Bidwell,  Robert  Roy 
Bird,  Robert  Ralph 
Blood,  Roger  John 
Boas,  Raymond  A. 
Bobulinski.  Robert  Alexander 
Bocchino,  David  Louis 
Bogart,  James  McNary 
Bohannon,  Donald  Clyde 
Bollman,  Terry  Lee 
Bonafede,  James  Michael 
Bonna.  Ralph  Anthony 
Branaman.  Larry  Gene 
Brawley.  Patrick  William 
Bredemann.  David  Lee 
Bristol.  Roger  WillU 
Brooks,  Ted  Edward 
Brown,  Phil  Jay 
Buchleiter,  Charles  R. 
Burdon,  William  Henry 
Burgess,  Andrew  Plumer,  III 
Burgess,  Roy  H. 
Burton,  Robert  Norman,  Jr. 
Buteau,  Paul  James 
Callaway,  Michael  Patrick 
Camp,  Gary  Lee 
Camp,  Robert  Thomas 
Capizzi,  David  Alan 
Carbone,  James,  Jr. 
Carl,  David  Eugene 
Carney.  David  G. 
Carpenter.  Levon  Henry 
Carroll,  Joseph  David 
Casey,  Michael  Wayne 
Cass,  Leland  Hooker,  Jr. 
Chambers,  Thomas  Ralph 
Chandler,  Brian  J. 
Chase,  Kenneth  Ray 
Chitty,  Frederick  Cole 
Clark,  James  Matthew 
Cogswell,  Peter  M.  L. 
Cohen,  Jay  Martin 
Coker,  James  Edward 
Coker,  Norman  Loren 
Cole,  Anthony  Livingston 
Colvln,  Bruce  Arnold 
Compton,  David  Dean 
Conner,  James  Raymond 
Conner,  Terrence  A. 
Conover,  Richard  Philip 
Cook,  David  Michael 
Cooper,  Raiford  Wilson,  Jr. 
Cormier,  Edward  Norris,  Jr. 
Comelison,  Gary  Alan 
Cote,  James  P.. 
Crandall,  Stephen  Gary 
CroU,  John  Michael 
Cunningham,  Victor  E. 
Daniels,  David  Longsworth 
Dase,  James  Robert 
Dashiell,  Robert  George 
Davenport,  Bill  Trammell,  Jr. 
Davis,  Peter  McCoy 
Dewell,  Kenneth  George 
Dickey,  Donald  William 
DifVanco,  Steven  Joseph 
Dolan,  Kevin  Christopher 
Dorries,  Robert  A. 
Doyle,  Joseph  Drew 
Drum,  Ehigene  Robert 
Duffey,  Thomas  Owen 
Dunn,  Christopher  Anderson 
Dupree,  Daniel  Myron 
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Duman,  Robert  Emmett 
Easton,  Frederick  Blgelow 
Elder,  Jeffrey  John 
Elgin.  Rlch&rd 
Emerson,  Jimmle  Darrell 
Engel,  Steven  Ray 
Engelmann,  Robert  Ardo 
Enamlnger.  David  Scott 
Eirans,  Michael  W. 
Ewing,  Richard  Andrew 
Fackenthall,  William  Gordon 
Pages,  Sheldon  Neil 
Pantroy,  Ward  Keith 
Faubell,  Paul  David 
Faucher,  David  Paul 
Paurie,  Bruce  Roger 
Peatherstone,  Harry  Lee.  Jr. 
Pelts,  Warren  T. 
Plnefrock,  Carl  George 
Plahlff ,  Daniel  Edward 
Flanagan,  John  Edward.  Jr. 
Flohr,  Larry  Eugene 
Foley,  Robert  Patrick 
Forde,  Duane  L. 
Forney,  Robert  Allen 
Fremont,  Robert  Francis,  III 
Frial,  Ernesto  Fablllon 
Fuller,  Dana  Adelf erd,  Jr. 
Pulton,  Terry  Alan 
Gallltz,  Ronald  James 
Oandola,  Kenneth  Davidson 
Gannon,  Thomas  Curtis 
Gedney.  John  Warren 
Gementz,  Thomas  Joseph 
Gianf  agna,  William  Louis 
Gibbons,  Lawrence  Brady 
Glbbs,  David  Michael 
Gilbert,  Robert  Roy 
Gillespie,  Daniel  Doherty 
Olnman.  Richard  Taylor 
Giordano,  Donald  Michael 
Gonick,  Timothy  James 
Gorman,  Howard  Paul,  Jr. 
Goss,  Ardin  Francis 
Gould,  Jeffrey  Paul 
Graf,  Albert  John,  III 
Granston,  Jeffrey  Robert 
Grant,  Charles  Wayne 
Gray,  David  Bert 
Greenberg,  Joel  Michael 
Gregory.  Troy  Richard 
Griffin,  James  Howard,  III 
Griffin,  Roland  Lewis 
Griggs,  WUUam  Clifton 
Grlswold,  Raymond  Bruce 
Gross,  Thomas  D. 
Guerard.  Franklin  Palmer 
GuUiford,  Steven  R. 
Gunderson,  Richard  Howard 
Gunter,  Wallace  Eugene.  Jr. 
Gustafson,  Robert  Andrew 
Guyer.  Dean  Chris 
Hall,  Richard  Patton 
Hammons,  Thomas  Joel,  III 
Hanklns,  Stanley  E. 
Hannaford,  Philip  Stephen 
Hanson,  Ryan  Lewis 
Harder.  Larry  D. 
Hargrave,  Bevard  Eugene 
Hargrove,  James  Wiley.  Jr. 
Harr,  David  James 
Harris.  Craig  Steven 
Harris.  Robert  Earl 
Hartman,  John  Molyneux 
Haskett.  William  Blair.  Ill 
Hastings,  Richard  G.,  Ill 
Ha,  kins,  Paul  Russell 
Hawxhurst,  Jack  Michael 
Hayes,  Edward  Francis,  Jr. 
Hayes.  John  Robert,  Jr. 
Helkklla.  James  L. 
Heln.  Jonathan  Jacques 
Helgerson,  Philip  Arthur 
Hempson,  Donald  A..  Jr. 


Henke,  Louis.  Ill 
Henning,  Robert  Allen 
Herbst,  Howard  Paul 
Hertsteln,  Mark  Sherman 
Hetherington.  Jerry  Francis 
Hickman.  Ronald  William 
Hickman.  William  Allen 
Hlckson,  Edward  Earl 
Hlggins.  Thomas  Patrick.  Jr. 
Hill,  Ronald  L. 
Hlnkel.  Shelby.  Jr. 
Hlnson,  Kenneth  Earl 
Hodges,  James  V. 
Hodgkins,  Henry  Adalbert,  Jr. 
Hoffman,  Thomas  Lewis 
Hofmann,  Arnold  Robert 
Holbach,  James  Henry 
Holcombe,  James  Othol 
Holland.  Benjamin  A. 
Hooth,  Michael  Douglas 
Homyak.  Edward  Joseph 
Horstman,  Donald  Martin 
Howdyshell,  Robert  J. 
Hrabosky.  Bryan,  Jr. 
Huban,  George  Hambre.  Jr. 
Huddleston.  Ronald  Duane 
Hudock,  Steven  Adam 
Huss.  Boyce  Wayne 
Inouye,  Clinton  Wayne 
Ippel,  Terry  Alan 
Ison,  George  Stephen 
Jackson.  John  Edward 
Jackson.  William  Andrew 
Jenkins,  Gwilym  Howard,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Delmont  Scott 
Johnson.  Jay  Carter 
Johnson,  Mark  Rich 
Johnson,  Mark  Scott 
Johnson.  Ronald  Tolvo 
Johnson,  Terrence  Bateman 
Johnson,  William  E^arl 
Jones,  David  Carrick,  III 
Jones,  Joseph  Matthew,  Jr. 
Jones,  Samuel  Lynn 
Joslln.  Richard  Morten 
June.  Michael  Anthony 
Kalapos.  Michael  Lee 
Kaloupek.  William  Thomas 
Kams,  Larry  Nell 
Kaufman,  Gary  Raymond 
Keating,  Charles  Lewis 
Keller,  David  Paul 
Kelley,  Joseph  Paul 
Kelley,  Kevin  Paul 
Kelley,  Daniel  Charles 
Kennedy,  Harvey  Lee 
Kesselrlng,  Steven  Dale 
Kelts,  Robert  Lee 
Klefer.  Roy  William 
Kimball.  Daniel  Webster 
King,  Wallace  Vernon 
Kline,  Jack  Charles 
Kline,  Richard  W. 
Knight.  Robert  Clark.  Jr. 
Knight.  Walter  Curry 
Kosar,  Peter  George 
Kramer.  Keith  Stewart 
Krogh.  Leslie  Allen 
Krupp.  Robert  John 
Lambert,  John  Robert 
Landerkln,  Edward  Joseph 
Larmee,  Donald  Henry,  Jr. 
Lawrence.  Robert  Craig 
Lengkeek.  Dale  R. 
Leon,  John  Anthony,  Jr. 
Leonard,  Robert  Paul 
Lewis.  Albert  Michael 
Lewis.  Richard  E. 
Llndsey.  Larry  Allen 
Llppert.  Keith  Wayne 
Low,  David  Herman  Jean 
Lowe.  Richard  Carroll 
Machado,  Bruce  Mervin 
Madaio,  rtiul  Prank 


Main.  Archibald  MacNIcol.  Ill 
Malcolm,  Nathaniel  D.,  Jr. 
Malone.  John  Murray 
Malsack,  Thomas  James 
Manley,  Stewart  Lee 
Mansfield,  David  Kay 
Marchetti,  Ronald  Andrew 
Marquez,  Ernest  B.,  II 
Martinec,  Dennis  Paul 
Mathews,  Mayes  David 
Matsushlma.  Rodney  Pujlo 
Matthews,  John  Craig 
McCarthy,  Justin  D. 
McClaln,  John  Franklin,  III 
McCoy,  Rex  Calvin 
McCray.  James  Elbum,  II 
McCuUoch,  John  William 
McDowell,  Tommy  Gene 
McGee,  Gary  Owen 
McKelthan,  Timothy  Shepard 
McKenzie,  Donald  Richard,  Jr. 
McQueen,  Thomas  Walter 
McWherter.  Marvin  Eugene 
Meeker.  Richard  Stratton 
Menendez  Ernest  Marco.  Jr. 
Mercler,  Kevin  Gerard 
Mercogliano,  Anthony 
Merrell.  Thomas  Grin 
Merritt.  Karl  William 
Miller.  Pelton 
Miller.  Michael  James 
Miller.  Raymond  Lee 
Miller.  Thomas  O. 
Minton,  David  Scott 
Mitchell,  Colonus,  Jr. 
MitcheU,  Kent  Ryan 
Mitchell,  Lonsdale  Clifford 
Moessner,  Frederick  William 
Mof  f  itt,  Michael  Allan 
Monaco,  Robert  Edmund 
Moore,  James  Berry 
Moore,  Joseph  Nichols 
Moore,  Robert  Tolmie.  Ill 
Moran.  Michael  Dann 
Morrisey  Daniel  Patrick 
Murf  f .  Bruce  Wells 
Neeb.  John  Oilcher 
Nemeth.  John  William 
Nichols.  James  Stuart,  Jr. 
Nogosek,  John 
Nyland,  Stephen  Carel 
O'Hagan,  Michael  George 
ORellly,  Patrick  J. 
Owen,  Wayne  Allen 
Palanuk,  Joseph  L. 
Parham,  James  Luis 
Parker,  Kenneth  Lloyd 
Parry,  E>enni3  S. 
Pathwlckpaszyc,  John  Conrad 
Payne,  David  Daulton 
Payne,  Harold  R. 
Pearce,  Richard  Leeroy 
Pearrell,  Larry  WUllam 
Pendarvis,  Daniel,  III 
Perkins,  Charles  Alan 
Perkins,  George  Warren.  Jr. 
Perry.  Keith  Michael 
Petersen.  Gary  Roy 
Peterson,  Carl  Raymond,  Jr. 
Pettersen,  Alan  John 
Phoenix,  Edward  Arthur 
Pingel,  Richard  Douglas 
Pitkin,  Richard  Cochran 
Pledger,  John  David 
Pointer,  Billy  Ray 
Policy,  John  E. 
Poole,  Francis  Xavler 
Proctor,  Leonard  Lewis 
Purdy,  Kenneth  C. 
Rawlings,  David  Grant 
Reed,  Ernest  Thompson 
Reed,  Ronald  Passmore 
Reese.  James  Mackintosh 
Reeve,  Robert  Eugene 
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Renard,  Geoffrey  Kent 
Rich,  Bruce  Bailey 
Rich,  Lyle  Vernon 
Rlege.  Duane  J. 
RIeve,  Roy  Chandler 
RIgg,  David  L. 
Rinaldo,  John  Charles 
RItter.  Ronald  Keith 
Ritzel,  Charles  James 
Rivers,  Charles  Silas.  Jr. 
Roach.  Leonard  Thomas 
Robertson,  James  Miller,  III 
Robertson,  Jimmy  Wayne 
Rodenbarger,  Syd  W. 
Rogers,  Robert  William 
Roper,  Darcy  Wentworth.  Ill 
Rorex.  Thomas  Arthur 
Rossi,  Philip  Roger 
Roundtree.  Ronald  Terrance 
Rova,  Bruce  Wayne 
Royer,  Frank  Edward 
Rutledge,  Michael  Robert 
Ryan,  Robert  Joseph 
Sager,  Christopher  Parke 
Sanf  ord,  Robert  Michael 
Sargent,  William  H. 
Sauer,  George  Emery,  III 
Schaedel,  John  Gordon 
Schlldwachter,  Martin  Joseph 
Schimpf ,  Barry  John 
Schlax,  Thomas  Patrick 
Schmidt,  William  George 
Schmitt,  Michael  Kennedy 
Schmltt,  Nicholas  Joseph 
Schneider,  Jeffery  William 
Schreiber,  Thomas  Joseph 
Schrum,  Richard  Ward 
Scudder,  Stephen  Lee 
Self,  James  Joseph 
Sellers,  Benjamin  Russell 
Shapack,  Arnold  Robert 
Shepherd,  Robert  Myrick.  Jr. 
Shlffman,  Robert  Lawrence 
Shoemaker,  Charles  Kenneth 
Shubert,  Tommy  Lawrence 
Siegel,  Allen  Ray 
Slemers,  Uwe 
Simmons.  John  Richard 
Sims.  Donald  Booth,  Jr. 
Smith,  Fmmett  Wilson 
Smith,  Raymond  William 
Smith,  Stephan  L. 
Soderberg,  Paul  Oscar 
Stallman.  Donald  Jacob 
Standen,  Eric  Allen 
Stanger.  Thomas  Joseph 
Steigelman.  Anthony  Edward 
Stephens.  Edward  Nell 
Stewart  Edmund  H..  Jr. 
Stilwell.  Robert  Redmond 
Stone.  Daniel  Herman 
Straight.  Ronald  Lee 
Sugermeyer.  Robert  Storck 
Suglhara.  Ronald  Yuzuru 
Sule.  Michael  Francis 
Sullivan,  Reed  Alvord 
Sweney,  Robert  Lee 
Tarleton,  George  Lester.  Ill 
Tarver.  James  Edward 
Taylor.  Charles  Floyd.  Jr. 
Thelss,  Girard  Paul 
Thornton,  Robert  Gregory 
Thorpe,  Grant  William 
Tinker,  William  Marshall 
Tlssler,  Robert  Joseph 
Todd,  Dale  Edward 
Tufts,  John  Emory 
Turple,  James  Alastalr  G. 
Valentine,  Stephen,  rv 
Vanauken.  Pierce  Richard.  Jr. 
Vandersllce.  Wayne  James 
Vanhom.  Roy  Dudley 
Vellls,  John  E>emetrius,  II 
Verbic,  Alan  Robert 
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VInagre.  Eduardo  Gerardo 
Vinson.  Charles  Mays 
Vogelsang,  James  Edwin 
Waldrop,  Charles  Pike 
Walker.  Allan  Warren 
Walsh.  Robert  Arthur.  II 
Walters.  James  Stephen 
Walters,  Melville  Joseph.  Ill 
Ward,  Paul  David 
Watklnson,  Lyle  Patrick 
Weldemann,  James  Lee 
Welch,  Benjamin  Harrison.  Ill 
Wenchel,  George  Frederic 
Wenslaff ,  William  Arthur 
Wertmuller,  Roy  Walter 
Weyrlck.  Philip  Frederick 
White.  Charles  Elbridge 
White,  Richard  Stuart 
WIeczorek,  Richard  Joseph 
Wilhlte,  Bernard  Lee 
Willis,  Roger  Allen 
Wilson,  Paul  Abemathy 
Wllund,  William  Patrick 
Wimett,  William  Thomas 
Wood,  Robert  Harding,  II 
Woods,  Willie  Edward 
Woodward,  George  Gage,  Jr. 
Worrall,  Eric  Hamilton 
Wright,  Dennis  Lloyd 
Wurzel,  Thomas  Eugene 
Yates,  David  Stephen 
Young,  Charles  K. 
Younker,  Michael  Elwood 
Yount,  Mark  Lee 
Zawadzkl,  Raymond  Stanley 
Zehner,  Dale  J. 
Zeiler,  Robert  William.  Ill 
Zurinski.  Donald  John 
Zychowski.  Thaddeus  Frank 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Barsch.  Robert  Ignatius 
Blasich,  Bernard 
Blegstad.  Gary  Conrad 
Brogan,  Leo  Thomas 
Brookshire,  Joseph  William 
Bruce,  Gerald  Ronald 
Burke,  Ronald  John 
Burnett,  Ivan  Blackwell,  Jr. 
Chadwick,  Thomas  K. 
Cluff ,  Merlin  Henry 
Colton,  Alan  Frank 
Condon,  Edwin  Daniel,  Jr. 
Condon,  William  Gerard 
Cragun,  Gary  James 
Craycraft,  John  David 
Delong,  Stanley  W. 
DIckerson,  Jerry  Lee 
DIeckhaus,  Anthony  William 
Dubose,  Thomas  Jefferson  Z. 
Duncan,  Charles  R. 
Egan,  John  Joseph 
Els,  Charles  Richard 
Ellison,  Floyd  C. 
Ferguson,  Melvin  Ray 
Fernandez,  Jose  L. 
Pitch,  William  B. 
Fitzgerald.  John  Louis 
Flick.  Richard  H. 
Fryer.  Patrick  L. 
Gardner.  Ronald  Earl 
Gibson.  WUllam  H. 
Gilbert.  Leroy 
Gluntoll,  Thomas  Glno 
Greve.  Lionel 
Grogan.  Gerald  Robert 
Gundlach.  John  P.,  Ill 
Ha,  Young  Chang 
Halley,  Michael  D. 
Heltschmldt,  Douglas  Gregg 
Hendricks,  Clare  Joseph 
Hemdon,  James  Nelson 
Heslop.  Thomas  Charles 
Hill.  Robert  Selden.  Jr. 
Holland.  David  J. 


Izac.  Carroll  Andre 
Jayne.  Bruce  C. 
Jensen,  Steven  L. 
Jukam.  Donald  C. 
Julius.  James  Anthony 
Kemper,  John  Edmond 
Kennedy,  Michael  H. 
Klmokeo,  Samuel  August 
Kind.  Robert  L. 
Knitter.  Carl  Ludwig,  III 
Langhome,  George  A. 
Llvojevlch.  Ronald 
Manning.  Robert  John 
Masse.  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 
Mattie.  Richard  Michael 
McAdoo.  Larry  W. 
McCranle.  Glenn  H. 
McCreary.  Stanley  Howard 
Natkin.  Fred  Arthur 
Pace,  Roger  W. 
Palmer.  Harold  D. 
Passero.  Ernest  Felice 
Pearcy.  David  L. 
Perry.  Eugene  E. 
Pierce.  Roger  Wayne 
Pokladowski.  Gregory  S. 
Rector.  Larry  J. 
Rector,  Roscoe  E.,  Jr. 
Salas,  Jose  Felix.  Jr. 
Saunders.  John  Price 
Sharpe.  Jack  Larry 
Shirley.  Jerry  Wayne 
Smith.  Victor  Hunt 
Tambourin.  Sauveur  Dominique 
Taylor.  Franklin  R. 
Tugan.  Gary  E. 
Wambach.  Joseph  Gabriel 
Werr.  Albert  Joseph 
Williams.  Norman  O. 
WiUlams.  Robert  Harry 
Wiltshire,  Wallace  Wayne,  II 
Wlnslow,  David  Allen 

CIVIL  EMGINXER  CORPS 

Ackerbauer,  Blair 
Allen.  Charles  Edward 
Allen,  E>onald  Curtis.  Jr. 
Allen.  James  Richard 
Allshouse,  Clare  Ray 
Anderson,  William  John.  Jr. 
Andvik.  Brian  Karl 
Bacon.  Thomas  Alexander 
Barrett,  Gerard  Jude 
Beattle,  Steven  Richard 
Bechard,  Thomas  Philip 
Bell,  Kenneth  Hodges 
Benroth,  Barron  Ray 
Bovee,  Stephen  Paul 
Brandenburg,  Tim  Robert 
Britt.  William  Butch 
Broaddus,  James  Anthony 
Brubeck.  Gregory  William 
Bruckner,  William  Lee.  Jr. 
Bukoskl,  Thomas  John 
Bums.  E>ennls  Raymond  James 
Bussey.  E>ennls  Raymond 
Buttolph.  Leslie  Walter 
CahlU.  Patrick  Joseph 
Carl.  James  William 
Carpenter,  Ronald  Gary 
Cherry,  John  Marshal 
Ching,  Clayton  Yuke  Kee 
Christensen,  Thomas  Holm 
Clark,  David  James 
Clements.  Frederick  Roger 
Clough.  Paul  Leroy 
Collins.  John  Patrick 
Corbett.  James  Thomas 
Cordes.  Edward  Jack.  Jr. 
Corsano.  Arthur 
Cosgrove.  Donald  Marschall 
Craft,  Gary  Myers 
Dean.  Joseph  Clay 
Degon.  Robert  John 
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Delker,  James  Leo 
Dempsey,  John  Oarrett 
Dempsey,  Richard  Michael 
Dennis,  David  Reynolds 
Devescovl,  Daniel  John 
Dew,  Pred  Warren 
Dierckman,  Thomas  Edward 
Digeorge,  Frank  Peter,  III 
Dillon,  Terry  Michael 
Duke,  Jonathan  Bruce 
Ealy,  James  Edward 
Elsbemd.  Robert  Lawrence 
Erlckson,  Stephen  Flanders 
Faunce,  John  Roger 
Fehllg,  Charles  Jerome 
Fennema,  Robert  John 
Foster,  Michael  Earl 
Franklin,  Jimmy  Don 
Oaler,  Kenneth  Oriel 
Gamble.  Bobby  Oene 
Oebert.  David  Kirk 
Oibb,  Thomas  Wilson,  Jr. 
Glynn,  William  Gardner 
Guild,  Christopher  John 
Ounn,  Thomas  Edward 
Guthrie,  Oene  Scott,  Jr. 
Haas,  Richard  Fredrick.  Jr. 
HadbAvny,  Michael  Thomas 
Hacge,  Thomas  Matthew 
Hanes,  Samuel  Houston,  Jr. 
Haydon.  Donald  MacPherson.  Jr. 
Hein.  Gary  Wayne 
HemJng,  Robert  Eugene 
Herrlott,  Thomas  Ray 
Hill,  Jerry  David 
Hocker,  Robert  Gerad.  Jr. 
Holen,  Douglas  Johan 
Hoist.  Ronald  Paul 
Home,  Dennis  Eugene 
Howell,  Richard  A. 
Hudson,  Ronald  Richard 
Huguelet,  Thomas  Lee 
Johannesmeyer,  Charles  Alan 
Johnson,  James  Kendall 
Johnson,  Michael  Ray 
Jones,  John  Eugene 
Katz,  Alan  William 
Kechter,  Ronald  Arnold 
Keene,  Ronald  Earl 
Kelfer,  John  Michael 
Keller,  William  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kiesling,  Robert  Franklin 
King.  Claude  Vernon,  III 
Kleven,  Courtney  Craig 
Knoll,  Joseph  Carl 
Knowlton,  Robert  Dana 
Koiro,  Frank  John,  Jr. 
Kotz.  John  Stanley 
Kovalcik,  James  Patrick 
Laboon,  Thomas  Alquin,  Jr. 
Lappano,  Gilbert  Christopher 
Larson.  Steven  Carroll 
Lewis.  Howard  Merrill 
Lewis,  Ronald  Corey 
MacNamara,  Timothy  Charles 
Mann,  Douglas  Everett 
Marshall.  Peter  Wayne 
Martin,  Norman  Richard 
Martz.  Stephen  Joseph 
McKlnney,  Charles  Gromlci 
McNeil  Oscar  Newby.  Jr. 
Messick  Frederick  S..  Jr. 
Miller,  Paul  J. 
Mollneaux,  Ian  Joseph 
Morris,  Donald  Edward 
Morris,  Donald  Gene 
Morrison,  William  James 
Morrow,  James  Franklin,  III 
Murphy,  Bernard  Francis,  Jr. 
Neibert,  Jerry  Steven 
Newton,  Willis  Gerald 
Niece,  William  Samuel 
Nonis.  Lowell  Robert,  III 
Otcole,  Thomas  Richard 
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Palomaki,  Donald  William 
Parisi,  Anthony  Michael 
Parker,  Robert  Vernon 
Parsons,  Robert  Charles 
Pencil.  Joseph  Charles 
Perry,  Michael  J. 
Pizzano.  Robert  Carl 
Pollard,  diaries  Hardin,  Jr. 
Prlngle,  Alec  Todd 
Puncke,  FYederick  Dewey,  Jr. 
Pylant,  Linward  Ray 
Pyles,  Troy  Kenton 
Rabold,  Bernard  Louis,  Jr. 
Rampe.  Thomas  Raymond 
Rautenberg,  Robert  Carl 
Rigby,  William  Herman,  Jr. 
Rispoli,  James  Anthony 
Roussos,  George  James 
Rushing.  Ernest  Charles,  Jr. 
Sabbatlni.  Julian 
Saltoun,  Sammy 
Scarborough,  William  Lang 
Schneider,  Charles  Harry 
Schottler,  David  Alan 
Schramer,  Mathlas  Charles 
Scullion,  Leonard  Paul 
Sebunia,  Joseph  Peter 
Seltzer,  George  Harrison,  III 
Setzekom,  Robert  Ray 
Shepard,  David  Bruce 
Shepard,  Scott  Hobnan 
Sherbak,  Patrick  Michael 
Shultz,  Robert  Larry 
Sims,  John  Granville,  III 
Smith,  Earl  Lee,  Jr. 
Sniffln,  Gary  Norbert 
Spencer,  John  Edward 
Spore,  James  Sutherland,  III 
Stevens,  David  Lawrence 
Stevenson,  Herbert  Scott 
St.  Peter.  Harold  Bruce 
Sullivan,  John  James,  Jr. 
Szutenbach,  Lawrence 
Talmadge,  Charles  Eugene 
Tanner.  Thomas  John 
Terry,  Ronald  Elton 
Thompson,  Stephen  Ray 
Thomson,  Francis  Stoddard,  Jr. 
TuU,  Terrence  William 
Turowskl,  Henry  John,  Jr. 
Tyler,  Raymond  Stewart 
Tzavaras.  George  Nicholas 
Vanderels,  David  Michael 
Venable,  Joseph  Brown 
Vogel,  Kenneth 
Walker.  William  Francis 
Walley,  James  Marvin,  Jr. 
Walsh,  David  Prank 
WUliams,  James  Randolph 
Wong,  Jack  Jerry,  Jr. 
Wray,  Terry  Lynn 
Wright,  James  Christopher 
Zook,  Mi(diael  Joseph 

JITDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Abbate,  Guy  Robert,  Jr. 
Bablngton,  William  Robert,  Jr. 
Baggett,  Joseph  Edward 
Bagley,  David  Worth,  II 
Baker,  Stephen  C. 
Banks.  Stephen  Anthony 
Bamett,  Eric  J. 
Barrett,  Danny  Paul 
Bartlett,  James  E.,  Ill 
Beachy,  Ronald  James 
Beall,  Bradley  Stuart 
Becker.  Fred  Relnhardt,  Jr. 
Bell,  Dale  E. 
Bennett,  John  C.  W. 
Bergstrom,  Alan  Lee 
Boudewyns,  Timothy  M. 
Bowman,  Marion  Eugene 
Bozeman.  William  Steven 
Buechler.  Christopher  L. 
Carney,  Patrick  J. 


Carroll,  Steven  John 
Caruthers,  William  Philip 
Champagne,  Gerald  Edward 
Clark,  Norman  King 
Clifford,  William  Joseph 
Currivan,  John  Daniel 
Dalesio,  Daniel  J.,  Jr. 
Dawson,  Mark  Reed 
Dirks,  John  A. 
Dombroski,  John  Edward 
Drukker,  William  R. 
Duffy,  Eugene  O'Donnell 
Eddy,  Richard  W.  Jr. 
Epstein,  Howard  Stephen 
Fahrenbacher,  Ronald  Joseph 
Finch.  Milton  D. 
Froman,  Floyd  David 
Gonzalez,  Glenn  Nelson 
Gottry.  Brian  M. 
Grant.  William  P.,  Jr. 
Groat,  John  Sinclair.  Jr. 
Guter,  Donald  J. 
Halvorson.  James  E. 
Harrison.  John  Green,  Jr. 
Hewson,  William  Charles 
HUl.  Donal  McUvaine 
Holz,  George  William 
Horgan,  Mark  Michael 
Hutson,  John  Dudley 
Jeffries,  Chaiies  C,  Jr. 
Jones,  Robin  A. 
Kelley,  Patrick  W. 
Kelly,  David  Lee 
Kelly.  Michael  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  Gerald  Joseph 
Kusiak,  Patrick  John 
Leachman,  Timothy  L. 
Leclere,  Dennis  Edward 
Ledvlna,  Thomas  Neal 
Mandsager,  Dennis  Lee 
Martin,  Thomas  Latimer 
Mattson,  Michael  V.  H. 
McCall,  Thomas  WUliam  L.,  Jr. 
McClaln,  Tim  Scott 
McConnell,  Daniel  Dick 
McCracken,  Joseph  Barry 
McDonald,  Alvin  L. 
McKenna,  Lawrence  Francis 
McLaughlin,  Peter  John 
McPartlln,  Paul  Edward 
Meadows,  Robert  W. 
Miller,  William  Alan 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Wesley,  Jr. 
Monteith,  Richard  Alan 
Montgomery,  John  Bernard 
Morgan,  John  D. 
Morrison,  Thomas  Allen 
Muschamp.  Werner  L. 
Osborne.  Thomas  William 
Ottie.  Frederick  N. 
Owens.  Michael  Russell 
Pamell.  Joe  M. 
Peace.  David  Leslie 
Pinkelmann.  Eugene  Maurice,  Jr. 
Pointer,  Homer  Sterling,  III 
Prentace,  Charles  Stanley 
Principl,  Elizabeth  A. 
Prochazka,  Frank  J. 
Radd.  John  David 
Randall.  Thomas  Edward 
Reeber.  Christopher  Joseph 
Reeve,  Thomas  Bumell.  Jr. 
Reynolds.  Albert  Alle.  Jr. 
Robertson,  Brian  David 
Rockwell,  James  D. 
Rose,  Stephen  Anthony 
Roti.  Scott  Lewis 
Sabot,  David  A. 
Scranton.  Joseph  Douglas 
Seaman,  Robert  C. 
Selders.  Marlin  David.  Jr. 
Sheehan,  Patrick  J. 
Smith,  Harmon  B. 
Smith,  Ronald  Scott 
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Spence,  Joseph  Mervyn 
Stewart,  Richard  Gant,  Jr. 
Stimson.  Paul  M. 
Stonier,  James  J. 
Strong,  Franklin  W.,  Jr. 
Tapajcik,  John  Michael 
Thompson,  Paul  B. 
Turner,  Thomas  Gordon 
Villemez,  Clyde  Joseph,  Jr. 
Walsh.  Richard  Francis 
Welch,  Donald  P. 
Westholm.  Larry  Richard 
White.  Richard  A. 
Williams,  Jeffry  Alan 
Wright,  Steven  Earl 
Wurzel,  David  Lawrence 
Yuhas,  Christine  Maria 
Zoellner,  David  Howard 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Aker,  Prank,  III 
Albright,  Robert  Louis 
Antioquia,  Benjamin  Salvador 
Baker,  Darrel  A. 
Barco.  Clark  T. 
Basehoar.  Douglas  A. 
Biedermann,  Kurt  George 
Bohl.  Jay  L. 
Boyd,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Brinkley.  Eugene  D.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Gordon  M.,  Jr. 
Caruso,  John  Anthony 
Cathers,  Samuel  J. 
Christian,  Leslie  Allen 
Creal,  Albert  Franklin,  Jr. 
Cuprak,  Elizabeth  E. 
Degroote,  Douglas  F.,  Jr. 
Devin,  Robert  Praser 
Dodd,  Robin  B. 
DoUard,  Wayne  J. 
Elvers,  Ronald  D. 
Elzie,  Theodis 
Engler,  Robert  A. 
Fox,  Wendell  Joseph 
Froistad.  Larry  A. 
Galich,  John  William.  Jr. 
Haglund.  Michael  P. 
Harrison,  Glenn  A. 
Hartsook,  Timothy  Merwyn 
Hickson.  Harry  T. 
Hoffman,  Barry  B. 
Huebner.  Dennis  R. 
Hutter.  Jeffrey  W. 
Jaworski.  Charles  P. 
Johnson.  Jimmy  Ray 
Keeney.  Bradford  L. 
Klein,  Kenneth  M. 
Koffler.  David  Gary 
Krochmal,  James  E. 
Landry.  Kenneth  Edward 
Latham.  Peter  M. 
Little.  Michael  E. 
Loar,  Robertson  D. 
Lutcavage,  Gregory  Joseph 
Marsaw,  FYederick  A.,  Jr. 
Maynard,  Robert  D. 
McAmis,  Ronald  Wayne 
McDonald.  William  H. 
Mehlenbeck,  Clarence  W..  Ill 
Meyer,  Daniel  M. 
Mllnlchuk,  Walter  M. 
Motley.  Hudson  G. 
Prendergast.  Richard  O. 
Reavis,  Ralph  M. 
Rech,  John  R. 
Remington,  David  Newell 
Rivera.  Napoleon  Dimayuga 
Roahen.  James  O.  ^ 
Rocklln,  Michael  F. 
Sandlfer,  Johnny  B. 
Schmid.  Paul  Edward 
Schroeder.  Dawn  C. 
Sergent.  Robert  S. 
Simecek,  John  W. 
Smith.  Raymond  G. 
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Starck.  Thomas  F. 
St.  Germain,  Henry  A.,  Jr. 
Tercha,  David  Peter 
Topcik,  Philip  L. 
Turner,  Carol  Irene  Baker 
Turner,  Harry  Guthrie 
Twohey,  Sheila  McCabe 
Walker,  Cleodius 
Weisner,  John  Turner 
Wetzel,  Jeffrey  Peter 
Wilcox.  Dale  E. 
Wilkinson.  Richard  J. 
Wolff.  Arthur 

KEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Adams.  Robert  Wallace 
Agent.  Selwyn  Keith 
Ambler.  Fredrick  Alan 
Anderson,  Richard  Leland 
Arnold.  Anthony  Ray 
Auld.  Jolin  Nelson 
Avriett.  Lucinda  Louise 
Baker,  Charles  Warren 
Baker,  Gerald  Clayton 
Baltimore,  Daniel  Lewis 
Baltrukonis,  Joseph  Vincent 
Banellis,  Georgiana  Marie 
Barber.  Norman  James 
Barina.  Fred  George,  Jr. 
Bamett.  Phillip  Jay 
Bason.  Robert 
Bawden.  Monte  Paul 
Beasley,  WUliam  Joe 
Beatty.  Earl,  III 
Bennett,  James  Douglas 
Benson,  Milton  Junior 
Betts,  Lawrence  Stilwell 
Blanks,  James  Alvin 
Blome,  Michael  Albert 
Bohnet.  Herl>ert  F. 
Bolduc.  Paul  R. 
Bolshazy.  Robert  Stephen 
Bolton,  Herl)ert  Thomas 
Bowman.  Jeffry  Stephen 
Boyce,  Richard 
Boyles,  Robert  Warren 
Bransf ord,  Charles  Duane 
Breton.  Robert  William 
Broadhurst.  Ronald  Wayne 
Brown.  George  Russell 
Brunza,  John  Jay 
Bryan,  Clark  Lee 
Buffington,  John  Robert 
Butler,  David  Eugene 
Campos,  Theodore  Ramiro 
Carroll,  Norman  Eugene 
Carroll,  Robert  Maxwell 
Casper,  Arthur  W.,  Jr. 
Chalstrom,  William  John 
Chapman,  Raymond  Nicholas,  Jr. 
Christiansen,  Richard  Allen 
Christopher,  John  Peter 
Clarkson,  Wallace  Martin 
Conroe,  Frank  Gus 
Contreras,  Thomas  Jose,  Jr. 
Converse,  James  Donald 
Cooper.  James  Melvin 
Cosenza.  Joseph  Monte 
Cozart.  William  David.  HI 
Crabbe.  Joel  Reed 
Crafton.  Loimie  Dale 
Crane.  James  Arthur 
Crigler,  Patricia  Woodall 
Criscitiello.  Joseph  John 
Crittenden.  George  Howard 
Cronln.  Patrick  Dwight 
Daddario.  Anthony  P. 
Davis.  Gary  Thayne 
Dean.  Larry  Marcellls 
E>ebell.  Robert  Michael 
Decicco,  Joseph  Enrico 
Decker.  David  Leroy 
Def  ibaugh.  Thomas  Richard 
Delong.  Douglas  Stanley 
Delviks.  Uldls  Albert 


Densley,  Merlynn  Duane 
Depolo,  Dominick,  Jr. 
Dial.  William  Stephen 
Dittman,  David 
Dumais,  Gary  Wayne 
Dunkleman,  Dennis  Clair 
Eberle.  James  Edward 
Eckstein,  Michael  David 
Edman,  E>avid  C. 
Ehrhardt,  Douglas  Alan 
Elklns,  Bryan  Richard 
Elster,  Robert  Eric 
Escamilla,  Joel 
Ewlng.  Ronald  Clarence 
Paherty,  Stephen  Allen 
Famham.  John  Brett 
Felton.  Robert  Eugene 
Perda,  Robert 
Finke,  Ronnie  Lee 
Flor.  William  John 
Fogelsonger.  Jack  Leonard 
Ford,  James  David 
Foro.  Bradley  Roger 
Foster.  Jerry  Allen 
Fraser,  Llewellyn  Michael 
Prey.  Mary  Lucille 
Pristad,  Arvld  Christian 
Ganz,  Neal  Robert 
Gentry  Murray,  Jr. 
Gerhard.  John  Charles.  Ill 
Gerlach,  Herman 
Gibson.  Kenneth  Dwight 
Glogower,  Frederick  D. 
Glover,  Wayne  Paul 
Gordon.  Charles  Vance.  Jr. 
Gray,  Brian  Harold 
Greedan.  Andre  Michael 
Greenan.  John  Everett.  Ill 
Greenfield,  Donald  Eugene 
Grimes,  Thomas  Abner 
Grissom,  Michael  Phillip 
Grout,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Hand,  Brian  Chandler 
Hanrahan,  James  Edward 
Hargraves,  David  Thomas 
Harrington,  Gary  Robert 
Harris.  WUliam  Baxter 
Harrison,  Robert  Bumham,  Jr. 
Helm,  Wade  Raymond 
Henderson,  Charles,  III 
Henrich.  William  Roger 
Hermann,  Dean  Alfred 
Hess,  Stuart  Allan 
Hlckey,  Rodney  E>ale 
Hickey,  Thomas  Michael 
Hicks,  WUliam  MarUn 
Higgins,  Janet  Lorelei 
Hilderbrand,  Richard  Lance 
Hisolre.  Dennis  Philip 
Hohnan,  Larry  Dean 
Homayssi,  Ruby  Lee 
Hosszu.  Joseph  Lewis 
Hughes,  Francis  Joseph 
Hughes,  Roger  Dale 
Huju,  John  livo 
Hummel,  James  Robert 
Humphrey,  Charles  Robert 
Irgens,  Terry  Richard 
Irving,  John 
Jackson,  Thomas  Carter 
Jamison.  Hubert  MUton 
Jemlonek,  John  Felix 
Jillson.  Susan  Gerhard 
Johnson,  John  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Jones,  Buddy  LoweU 
Joseph,  WUUam  Arthur 
Kayler,  Robert  Samuel 
KeUey,  David  Bruce 
Kelly,  Stephen  John 
Knee.  Dale  Otis 
Knight,  Paul  Leroy 
Kochis,  James  Balazs 
Kretchmer,  Robert  Stanford 
Kubal,  John  Lawrence 
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Kunkel.  Clyde  Ellsworth 
Kurtlch,  Richard  Bruce 
Lamar,  Steven  Richard 
Lambert,  William  James,  Jr. 
Land,  Clarence  Edward 
Lane,  Coy  B. 
Lane,  John  Charles 
Larocco,  James  Michael 
Lawrence,  Jonathan  Dale 
Lemmerman,  Donald  John 
Lewis,  James  Stanford 
Lewis,  Marion  Stewart 
Lewis,  Morris  Newman 
Lindsay,  Richard  John 
Lissner,  Christopher  Roland 
Lobaugh,  Larry  Oene 
Love,  Douglas,  Jr. 
Macys,  David  Allen 
Mahin.  Patrick  Lee 
Makris,  Kenneth  Anthony 
Malinky,  Robert  Lee 
MallnosU,  James  Walter 
Malone,  John  Joseph 
MaroU,  Walter  Keithley 
Martin,  Donna  Ray 
Martin.  Early  Michael 
Maskulak,  Michael  Joseph 
Maaterson,  Francis  W.,  Jr. 
McBride,  Joseph  Edward 
McCaig,  Joe  Mickey 
McKee,  Roland  Edmond 
McKenzie,  Darrel  Dean 
Meegan,  James  Michael 
Mendenhall,  Karl  George 
Miller,  David  Albert 
MitcheU,  Michael  Lenard 
Mitchell,  Troy  Gene 
Mize.  Lewis  William 
Monaghan.  William  Patrick 
Montgomery,  John  Edward 
Morrison,  Kathleen  Dougherty 
Morrison,  Tommy  Ross 
Morton,  David  Earl 
Moses,  William  Robert 
MueUer,  Eric  John,  II 
Muklevicz,  Robert  Edward 
Mullln.  Jack  Aldin 
Mullin,  Jimmle  John 
Nelson,  Dennis  Pershing 
Nelson,  Ronald  Carl 
Oala,  Wendell  Marion,  Jr. 
Oldham.  Richard  Thomas 
Ollenburg,  Walter  Albert 
Otterman,  Glenn  Ewlng.  Jr. 
Owens,  Jerry  Mack 
Palmer,  James  Felix 
Parkansky.  Ralph  Elmer 
Parks.  Jackie  Howard 
Parr,  Laurence  Fredrick 
Patee,  Jerry  Curtis 
Pavllk.  Robert  Emil 
Penkunas,  John  Joseph 
Perkins,  Nancy  Schmltz 
Petersen,  Hemik  Vang 
Peterson,  Franz  Richard 
Peterson.  Jack  Leroy 
Petroskl.  Joseph  William 
Phillips,  Harold  Edward 
Pinkerton,  Randy  Howard 
Pointer.  Charles  Hannon.  IV 
Power.  Danny  Edwin 
Prodanovich.  Mllo  J. 
Rand,  Bruce  Paul 
Rathjen.  Roger  Lee 
Raymond.  James  Lyman 
Reading.  Thomas  Edward 
Reichman.  David  Alan 
Reinhart.  David  Francis 
Renfro.  Mary  Ann 
Renner.  Vernon  Manderf  eld 
Richardson,  Ronald  W. 
Rldgeway,  Robert  Kirk 
Rlnard.  Lanny  Arnold 
Rittmeyer,  Terry  Lee 
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Roach,  William  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Rockhill,  Robert  Clayton 
Roman,  Michael  John 
Rooney,  John  Anthony 
Rosen,  Howard  Stephen 
Ruffin,  Tommy  Lee 
Rush,  Elvin  Dale 
Rutherford,  Bruce  Douglas 
Ryan.  Alan  Bums 
Saleker,  Albert  Dale 
Sandall,  Vernon  Pat 
Santore,  Orlando  James.  Jr. 
Scaramozzino.  James  Anthony 
Schick.  Gary  Edward 
Schlagel,  Charles  John 
Schoeneck,  Harry  Joseph,  Jr. 
Schweinfurth,  Karl  Edwin 
Sciarrini,  Dominic  Eugene 
Seales,  David  Martin 
Sefranek,  George  Andrew 
Selble,  Lawrence  George 
Sengbusch,  Craig  Howard 
Sessions,  Nathan  Mansfield 
Sheeran,  Robert  B. 
Shepherd,  James  Edison 
Sheridan,  Peter  Francis 
Sherman,  Forrest  Allen 
Shockley,  Richard  Stanley 
Silvas,  Jose  Moises 
Simmons,  lArry  Oliver 
Skog,  Roy  Reynold.  Jr. 
Skurja.  Michael,  Jr. 
Sloan,  Robert  William 
Smith,  Donald  Anthony 
Smith,  Richard  Lee 
Smith,  Steven  Linck 
Snook,  Darrell  Fred 
Snyder,  Stephen  Laurie 
Sparlis,  Buddy  Tom 
Speece,  Elizabeth  Sophia  G. 
Speir.  Herbert  Allison,  III 
Spillane,  Dennis 
Stine,  John  Wesley 
Stovall,  Gary  Hudson 
Straughn.  William  R. 
Stmad,  WiUlam  Raymond 
Struempler,  Richard  Earl 
Terry,  hyna  Marion 
Thomas,  Dennis  Merrill 
Thomas,  Jerry  Alan 
Thompson.  J.  Ronald 
Thompson.  Robert  Stanley 
Tingley,  Terry  Jay 
Todd,  David  James 
Todd,  Michael  Louis 
Trocha.  Paul  John 
Trosper.  James  Hamilton 
Turocy.  Regis  Harry 
Upton,  Billy  Gene 
Vonminden,  David  L. 
Vonstuck,  Murlowe  Leon 
Waddington,  Gregory 
Walker,  James  Rabom 
Wallace.  WOllam  Emory 
Watts,  Len  Stanley 
Weappa.  Larry  Ralph 
Weathersby,  Paul  Klrby 
Welch,  Richard  Roy 
West,  Joseph  John 
White,  Daniel  Ellsworth 
Whiten,  Ronnie  Edward 
Wiggins,  Mfchael  Cornell 
Wilson,  Don  Dewayne 
Wolf,  Richard 
Wood,  Arthur  Bob 
Woods,  Walden  Ray 
Wright,  Albert  Lon 
Yacovissl,  Robert 
Yost,  Harry  Eino 
Zeman,  Gary  H. 
Zimmerman,  Craig  Alan 

NURSE  CORPS 

Ahrens,  WiUlam  David 
Allison,  Rachel  V. 
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Ames,  Ervin  Ly  e 

Applegate.  Joanne  Wilson 

Arthur.  Beverly  Kathryn 

Atkinson,  Nancy  June 

Ault,  Sally  Barras 

Bailey,  Donna  Lancaster 

Bardwell,  Robert  Jean 

Barlow,  Judy  Lynn 

Bates,  Richard  A. 

Baumann,  Mary  Ann  Ervin 

Beaton.  Meredith  Lee 

Bechtel.  Robert  Hershey,  Jr. 

Beeby.  Barbara  Jean 

Benway,  Michael  William 

Bessent,  William  Moses 

Bickf  ord,  Carol  Jean 

Biffar,  Irene  Marie 

Bingham,  Marilyn  Kay 

Bloodworth,  Maritha  Ophelia 

Bogart,  Deanna  Rae 

Bohn,  James  David 

Bold,  Joan  Ann 

Bolden,  Cheryl  Vreeland 

Bonnet.  Langston  Kathleen  Marie 

Bonta,  Catharine  Mary 

Bom,  Karen  Rae 

Bowden,  Mary  Alice 

Boyer,  John  Frederick 

Boyle,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Brake,  Barbara  Deck 

Breeding,  Patricia  Ann 

Bridges,  Uriah 

Brinckerhoff ,  Judith  Costello 

Broad.  John  Roijert 

Brown.  David  Allen 

Brown,  Paul  Peyton 

Brown,  Terry  Lou 

Bums,  Jesse  Paul,  Jr. 

Bums,  Kathryn  Patricia 

Cabral,  Richard  Emile 

Caf frey,  Gloria  Jean 

Caffrey,  John  Francis 

Campbell.  David  Allen 

Campbell.  Mari  Elizabeth  T. 

Capps.  Karen  Newhouse 

Carlton,  Carolyn  Zak 

Camey,  Carol  Anne 

Carroll,  Sue  Miller 

Carter,  Eileen 

Casa,  Peggy  Baker 

Cherrington,  Dolores  Ann 

Chick,  Carole  Louise 

Christensen,  Clark  Kay 

Christian,  Catherine  Scollins 

Christman,  Patricia  Kate 

Cisneros,  Thoraasa  Lena 

Cof fman,  Peggy  Sue 

Cole,  Stephanie  Ann 

Cornish,  David  Luther 

Correnti,  Patrick  Sullivan 

Cothem,  Jimmle  Glenn 

Cox,  Robert  LeRoy,  Jr. 

Craft,  Donna  Leigh 

Cranston,  Christine  Sullivan 

Cronin,  Dorothy  Ryder 

Cronin,  Mary  Ann 

Curlee,  Candace 

Cuslmano,  Carol  Marie 

Daniels,  Luther  Orin 

David.  Lucy  Mendoza 

Davidson,  WUliam  Murray,  IV 

Dawe,  Cecelia  Margaret 

Deliberto,  Vincent  Loretto 

Depoix,  Suzanne  Gabrielle 

Deprima,  Alicia  G. 

Desavorgnani.  Adriane  Aldric 

Devney,  Anne  Marie 

Dibiase,  Renee  R. 

Doyle,  Marica  Smith 

Doyle.  Wanda 

Dunn,  Richard  Allen 

Eckstein.  Barbara  Jeanne  B. 

Edgar,  Marilyn  Aiuie 

Elliott,  Iris  Ann 
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Ellis,  Susan  Lyim  F. 
Emanuel.  Anne  Marie 
Eversole.  Donna  Rae 
Fay,  Doris  Annie 
Ferguson,  Raymond  Austin 
Feris,  Michael  Leeroy 
Field.  Marion  Griffith,  Jr. 
Figglns,  David  Earl 
Fijak,  Susan  Ann 
Finn.  Thomas  J. 
Flyrm.  Mary  Taylor 
Foley,  Barbara  Ann 
Foore,  Karen  Irene 
Fosson,  Donald  Eugene 
Foster,  Barbara  Jean 
Frazee,  Daniel  Clark 
Fry,  June  Grace 
Fuller,  Gae  Marie 
Gantz,  Gary  Stephen 
Gardner,  Mary  Anne 
Garrison,  Richard  Allen 
Goetz,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Gotch,  Sandra  Anne 
Graham,  Alfred  Emest,  Jr. 
Grant,  Kristina  Meservey 
Gray,  Pamela 
Greene,  Doris  Mary 
Griffiths,  Loretta  Ann 
Gump,  Margaret  Lungren 
Gutierrez,  Gail  Ann 
Guy.  Bruce  David 
Haley  Kathleen  Ann 
Hall,  Mary  Katherine 
Hambidge.  Ann  Ashley 
Hancock.  Susan  Henry 
Hargrave,  Michael  Rex 
Harmeyer.  Gary  R. 
Hsul.  Elizabeth  Kunc 
Hartman.  Toby  Slep 
Hash.  Connie  Rae 
Haskins.  Carol  Callan 
Hayes.  Linda  Ann 
Haynes,  Janice  Klaiber 
Head,  Walter  Weller.  Jr. 
Hemmelgam,  Nina  Terese 
Henbest,  David 
Hess.  Catherine  Pauline 
Heydon.  Mary  Margaret 
Hobbs,  Linda  High 
Hodges,  Gail  Lynn 
Holmes,  Lawrence  Charles 
Honeywell,  Joseph  Leroy 
Hoover,  Margaret  Leona 
Houser,  Mary  Louise 
Hughesrease,  Marsha  Lynette 
Hultsch,  Maureen  Cecilia 
Hyams,  Orval  Wayne 
Hyatt,  Carol  Susan 
Jackson,  Donna  Jeane 
James,  Eva  Nell 
Johnson,  Charlene  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  Donna  Lerch 
Johnson,  Joe  Hormon 
Johnson,  Laurie  Lynn 
Jones,  Donald  Gerard 
Jones,  Donna  Marie 
Jones,  James  Edward 
Jung,  James  Wyland 
Karrat,  Victoria  Jean 
Kelly,  Harriet  Perry 
KJenstad,  James  Eugene 
Kopanski,  Ruth  Grimes 
Koms,  Barbara  Jean 
Kout,  Kathryn  Kelly 
Kozlowski,  Janet  Gorczyca 
Krahenbuhl,  Allie  Fair 
Kunkel,  Ann  Marie 
Labelle,  Carson  Verne 
Laberis,  Arthur  Henry 
Lahren,  Kathy  Sue 
Lanterman,  Gall  Ann 
Laplant,  Michele  Ann 
Laursen,  Lawrence  Edwin 
Law,  Easty  Ann 
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Lefort.  David  Michael 
Leppanen.  Margaret 
Lewis.  Rosalie  Day 
Lewisbrown,  Shirley  Dean 
Loftus,  Margaret  Mary 
Lombardi,  Judith  Ellen 
Loose,  David  Stewart 
Loveridge,  Lois  Elaine 
Lovett.  John  Reuben 
Lujan.  Eugenio  Alfonso 
Lukey.  Frankie 
Mahaf fey.  Betty  Jeanne 
Mailander,  Patricia  Mary 
Majewski,  Bemadette 
Malone,  Diane 
Mapes,  Sigrun  Marianne 
Marine,  Peggy  Diane 
Marquart,  Alison  Lee 
Marsh,  George  Lawrence 
Marsh,  Sharon  Jane 
Matula,  David  Louis 
May,  RiU  Viola 
McBumey,  Richard  Ellwood 
McClain,  Terry  Worth 
McLaurin,  Elizabeth  Annette 
McMillin,  John  Marshall 
McPherson,  Robert  Carter 
Michael.  Dorothy  Ann 
Miller,  Barbara  Orange 
MilU.  Stephani  Gail 
Minnick,  Kristine  Ellen 
Minzes,  David  Herman 
Mitchell,  Henry,  Jr. 
Monahan,  Michael  Edward 
Monroe,  Victoria  Mae 
Moore,  Louise  Fontaine 
Morris,  Louise  Margaret 
Moses,  Melanie  Lorena 
MuUinix,  Margaret  Berg 
Neirynck,  William  Edward 
Nelson,  Roberta  Dawn 
Nlckerson,  Carolyn  Janice 
Niess,  Cynthia  Deanna 
Norman,  Jane  E. 
Norrick,  Albert  Joseph 
Norris,  Linwood  Wayne 
Norton,  Suzaime  Marie 
O'Halloran,  Jeannine  Ljrnn 
O'Hare,  Patricia  Jeanne 
Ohlman,  Donna  Jean  Van  Buren 
Osbom,  David  Lane 
Parrotte,  David  Frank 
Pattlnson,  Judith  Ann 
Perry,  Cynthia  E. 
Perry,  Eleanor  Elsie 
Peske,  Lorelei  Sue 
Petersen,  Patricia  Lynn 
Peterson,  Carol  Ann 
Peterson,  Janet  Lou 
Peterson,  Peggy  Jo 
PhiUips,  Donald  W.,  Jr. 
Phillips,  Jean  Marie 
Picchi,  Christine  Anne 
Poland,  Edith  AletU 
Powers,  John  Charles.  II 
Prather.  Caren  Joell 
Probst.  Louise  Gale  Ahroon 
Protsman,  Nancy  Lee 
I*ruitt,  Nancy  Strohschein 
Ramsey,  Barbara  Lyim 
Reiter,  Larry  Leon 
Reitz.  Anne  Elizabeth 
Rice,  Edward  Vincent 
Richardson,  James  Leroy 
Riess,  Marymartha 
Riordan,  Patricia  Trump 
Roberts,  James  Wylie 
Robinson,  Leslie  Elizabeth 
Robson,  John  Edward 
Rollenhagen,  Judith  Murray 
RoUison.  Lee  Kathleen 
Rossi,  Maria  Victoria 
Rowell.  Margaret  Elinor 
Roy.  Terry  Dale 


Rucker,  Meriel  Traylor 
Ruschmeier.  Elizabeth  Muller 
Sample,  Priscilla 
Samson,  Mary  Wells 
Sant,  Jeanne  Paulette 
Savige,  Elaine  Charlotte 
Scarborough,  Claudette 
Schafer,  Dwight  D. 
Schemmer,  Carol  Lucy 
Scheve,  Lawrence  Gale 
Schneider,  Donald  Philip 
Schnoor,  Elaine  Helen 
Schwartz,  Linda  Lee 
Sciuto.  Renata  Magdalynne 
Shaia,  Evelyn  Ruth 
Sharpe,  Jacqueline  Elaine 
Shaw.  Irene  Antoinette 
Shef fer,  Jeanette  Aim 
Shelton,  Mary  Cornelius 
Sheridan,  Gary  Clinton 
Sitton,  Loretto  Aime 
Smith,  Julianne  K. 
Smith.  Kate  Irene 
Smith.  Kathleen  Ann 
Smola.  Theresa  Noreen 
Snyder.  Barbara  Jean 
Snyder.  Gilbert  Charles 
Soileau,  Joseph  Corley 
Soppe.  Wilfred  Edward,  Jr. 
Spangler,  Catherine  Elaine 
Speirs,  Carol  Lucille 
Spillane,  Susan  Jane 
Spragglns,  Gerald  Gene 
Standen,  Julianne 
Sturrock,  John  Richard 
Sullivan,  E>ermls  James 
Swan.  Catherine  Ann 
Swanson.  Jane  Westmoreland 
Taggart,  Jack  Reed 
Taschner,  Ardis  L. 
Taylor,  Ruth  Ann 
Templeton,  Alma  Nancy 
Thomas,  Barbara  Jane 
Thorr,  Faye  Ann 
Tlmmcke,  Teresa  Ann 
Tomsky,  Carol  Nanette 
Trent,  James  Edward 
Truhe,  Jean  Anne 
Tynan,  James  Francis,  Jr. 
Underwood,  Earma  Jean 
Vickers.  Joyce  Marilyn 
Vonrump,  David  Chester 
Walgren.  Kenneth  Dale 
Wallace.  Blair  Harrison 
Ward.  Deborah  Ann 
Ward.  Elizabeth  Aim 
Warren,  CaroljTi  Sue 
White,  Grace  Milesko 
Whitney,  Wendy  Wilson 
Williams,  Mary  Deborah 
Wooldridge,  Robert  Thomas 
Wright,  MitcheU  Paul 
Young,  Robert  Raymond 
Zabel,  Nancy  Diane 
Zettler,  Marcella  Rose 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  Ueutenant  commander  in  the  line 
and  various  staff  corps,  pursuant  to  section 
611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (Public  Law  96-513)  and 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624  as 
added  by  the  same  act,  as  appUcable,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

LINE 

Adamson,  James  Aubrey 
Ahem,  Richard  Matthew 
Anderson.  Jack  Edward 
Avery,  Michael  L. 
Bach,  Ronald  Clayton 
BaUey,  Richard  Alan 
Baker.  Gary  Stewart 
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Baker.  William  Edward,  Jr. 
Barrett,  Gary  Allen 
Barrett,  Stephen  Darryl 
Bartol,  Robert  Michael 
Barton,  Edward  Brent 
Bashista.  David  D. 
Batson.  Charles  D. 
Bauer.  Larry  Anthony 
Baxter,  Harry  Toppin 
Bayman,  Jay  W. 
BecUiam,  Gregory  Thomas 
Beckman,  Matthew  Phillip 
Beemer,  John  Robert 
Bell.  Joseph  Leonidas 
Belottl,  Joseph  Peter.  Jr. 
Benn.  Charles  Michael 
Benner.  Stuart  Charles 
Bennett,  Charles  Everett 
Bertoglio,  James  Alan 
Birr,  Douglas  Raymond 
Bizlc,  Larry  Stephen 
Blake,  Clifford  Dale 
Blanton,  Lindsay  Chambers,  Jr. 
Blatt,  Norman  William 
Blevlns,  Dallas,  Jr. 
Bohman.  Richard  Bursey 
Boniface,  John  Morrill 
Boraten,  Ronsild  Paul 
Bower,  Bruce  Alan 
Boyles,  Glenn  R. 
Bradshaw,  David  Bruce 
Brady.  Patrick  Donald 
Brainerd,  Stephen  Scott 
Brandt,  Rudolph  C. 
Braselman,  Herbert  P. 
Brazell,  Mark  Thomas 
Bricker,  John  Larry 
Britts,  James  Ellsworth 
Brown,  Boyd  Michael 
Broyles,  Ned  Anthony 
Bums,  Brian  H. 
Burrill,  David  Reid 
Burton,  Malcolm  Charles 
Bush,  Thomas  Lee 
Buske,  Steven  Paul 
Butler,  Dwlght  Allen 
Butler,  Sean  William 
Byrnes,  Thomas  G.,  Ill 
CaldweU,  Kenneth  Wright 
Cameron,  Thomas  W. 
Cann,  John  D. 
Cannon,  James  Dennis 
Canzonleri,  Ronald  John 
Cassady,  Gregory  Allan 
Caya,  Peter  M. 
Chlrone,  Robert  Laurence 
Claire,  Richard  Duane 
Cole,  E31erbe  Powe 
CoU,  Rafael 

Conatser,  Charlie  Cameron 
Conley,  William  E. 
Conner,  George  Wayne 
Conway,  Michael  R. 
Cooper,  Arthur  Thomas 
Copus.  William  Everett 
Costi,  Ronald  J. 
Cowart,  David  C. 
Cranney,  Steven  Joseph 
Crawford,  John  Glover,  Jr. 
Crumbaugh,  Richard  Daniel 
Oimmlna,  Ronald  H. 
Curry,  Michael  John 
Daume,  James  Walter 
Davis,  Richard  Rice 
Dean.  Billy  Joe 
Dean,  William  Edwin 
Deantonio,  Robert  F. 
Dent,  Larry  William 
Denton,  Larry  M. 
Dethmann,  Wemes  William 
Devault,  Richard  H. 
Dieckman,  Byron  L. 
Divine,  Robert  Blaine 
Dobrovolny,  Timothy 
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Donahoe.  Raymond  Wayne 
Donnalley.  Kenneth  Girard 
Donnelly.  William  Joseph 
Doss.  David  Leon 
Doub.  Mark  Eugene.  Jr. 
Dowie.  Jon  W. 
Downs.  James  Lee 
Drees.  Martin  A. 
Duchock.  Peter  Stephen 
Duetsch.  Robert  Alfred 
Dull.  David  A. 
Dunn.  Alan  Bruce 
Dunphey.  Floyd  Patrick 
Dutra.  Edward  P.,  Jr. 
Dyer.  Michael  O. 
Erwin.  Richard  A. 
Evans.  George  Willisim 
Faino.  Rod 
Fait.  Keith  E. 
Farver.  Rick  Clark 
Fiddler.  Chris  J. 
Fillmon.  Louis  J. 
Fisher.  William  Harold 
Fitzgibbons,  Paul  E. 
Flaherty.  James.  Jr. 
Flanagan.  John  Joseph.  Ill 
Flannery,  Peter  Andrew 
Forte.  Bruce  Frederick 
Foster.  Dave  E. 
FYank.  Joel  Stephen 
FYanks.  Robert  James 
Frantz.  Joseph  Claude 
Frazier.  Early  H..  Jr. 
Garcia.  David  Bruce 
Gardiner.  George  Wiltshire 
Gaussiran,  Charles  Douglas 
Gibson.  Steven  Edward 
Goldsmith.  James  Edward.  Jr. 
Graham.  David  Joseph 
Graham.  David  Lee 
Graham.  Roy  Edward.  Jr. 
Grant.  Roy  Edward 
Gray.  James  Myron 
Green.  Thomas  James.  Jr. 
Gregory.  Thomas  Wilbur 
Griffin.  Lee  Bradford 
Groenert.  Ejdward  Thomas.  Jr. 
Grupe.  David  Arthur 
Gryde,  Stanley 
Guameri.  James  M. 
Guetter.  Paul  Michael,  Jr. 
Hadden.  Carlyle  Frederick 
Hall.  Edward  Cabot 
Harbison.  Donald  Stewart,  Jr. 
Harrer,  Max  Warren 
Harrilchak,  Robert 
Harris,  Norman  Louis,  Jr. 
Hartsough,  David  L. 
HartweU,  Jerold  Keith 
Harty.  John,  III 
Hastings,  John  Thomas 
Hathaway,  Roberi  Richard 
Haynes,  Frederick  Melvln 
Hazelrig.  John  P. 
Hendrlx.  Richard  M. 
Hershberger.  Van  Louis 
Heuring,  Joel  Normim 
Hey.  Roy  E. 
Hill.  Ronald  Steven 
Hines,  Jerome  H. 
Hogan,  Steven  Joseph 
Hoke,  Robert  E. 
Hollar,  Bemhard  Klaus 
Holmes.  MerriU  Dennis,  Jr. 
Holmes.  Richard  Nelson 
Hookanson,  James  Frederick 
Hooker.  Gilbert  Norman 
Horan.  John  M. 
Howell.  Roger  Eckert,  Jr. 
Howerter,  Craig  Eddie 
Hubbard.  Dale  R. 
Huestis.  Walter  Wess 
Hyland.  Joel  Thomas 
Hynes,  Michael  W. 


Ingalls,  Robert  D..  Ill 
Inverse.  Francis  Carlo 
Jackson.  Joseph  Ingrahm.  Jr. 
Janecek.  Craig  Michael 
Janka.  Dennis  W. 
Johnston.  John  Wesley 
Jones.  Jerry  Dean 
Jones.  Richard  Douglas 
Kane.  Thomas  J. 
Kearney.  James  Philip 
Kellard.  Michael  George 
Keresey.  James  Kirkwood 
King.  Edward  Gaines 
King,  John  Michael 
King.  Michael  Reedy 
Klnneberg.  Paul  W. 
Kinney.  Kenneth  Byron 
Kisinger,  Thomas  J. 
Kistler.  John  S. 
Kltch,  Max  Edward 
Koehler.  David  Arthur 
KoUe.  George  N..  Jr. 
Kumpan.  Gregory  Louis 
Kurth.  Ronald  Brent 
Laflair.  Keith  R. 
Lamar,  Robert  V. 
Lane.  Michael  John 
Largent.  William  Dayton 
Larsen.  Samuel  Harry 
Larson,  Robert  J. 
Law.  Earl  Wesley 
Lawlor.  John  Conrad.  Jr. 
Lebourgeois.  Earl  Joseph.  Jr. 
Lekberg.  Eric  Leonard 
Liebschner.  Douglas  Vincent 
Lien.  John  E. 

Liptak.  William  Steven,  Jr. 
Loeslein.  George  Frederic.  Jr. 
Long.  Kirk  Alan 
Long.  William  Alton.  Jr. 
Luck.  Eugene  Wilson 
Lyman.  Richard  Lawrence 
MacDonell.  Rory  A. 
Madf  es,  David  Bruce 
Maifert,  Steven  C. 
Manning,  Ernest  Devon.  Ill 
Martin.  Edward  Albert 
Massey.  Walter  B. 
Masslofsky,  Anthony  Paul 
Matt,  Michael  Robert 
Matthew,  Henry  F. 
Mattson,  Royce  Runar 
May,  Clark  Darwin,  Jr. 
May.  John  Donald 
Maynard,  Hamflton  Keith 
McCabe,  Robert  J. 
McClanahan.  Joseph  Edward 
McGonigle,  Paul  Wood 
McLemore,  Robert  Seay 
McLeod,  Roderick  Donald 
McMacken,  Patrick  Bilby 
McMullin,  Greffrey  L. 
McPherson,  Dcsiald  Ray 
Meis,  Ronald  J. 
Metz,  Roger  C,  Jr. 
Michalski,  Conrad  Michael 
Micken,  Robert  W. 
Miles.  Wilson  Ashley 
Miller.  Dana  Fontaine 
MUler,  Karl  W. 
Miller,  Lanny  Kay 
Mills,  Dennis  Ret^ald 
Mitcham,  Mark  Timothy 
Mitnik,  John 
Morris,  Larry  Lemoyne 
Morrissey,  Michael  Joseph 
Morrow,  Roy  Edward 
Moss,  Duval  Fletcher.  Ill 
Moulton,  David  Wales 
Murphy,  WUiiatn 
Murrell,  Gene  David 
Naphas,  James  Harry 
Neil,  Robert  Dale 
Newman,  Don  R. 
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Norris.  Phillip  Kay 
Nyland.  Henry  Joseph.  Ill 
Olmstead.  David  E. 
Parkin,  Ernest  Allen 
Paternoster.  Joseph  Carl 
Patterson.  Daniel  J. 
Payne,  Terry  Daniel 
Peck.  John  Phillip 
Pelstring.  Stephen 
Perkins.  Thomas  Arcade.  Ill 
Peterson.  Patrick  Brian 
Pettit.  John  Mullin 
Petykowski.  Jerome  Leonard 
Pilgrim.  Carlo  M. 
Pittman.  Alan  Ralph 
Plichta.  Thomas  E. 
Porterfield.  Craig 
Power.  John  FYancis 
Quinn.  James  Joseph 
Raster,  Stephen  Edward 
Rautenberg.  Ronald  Ernest 
Recordon.  Richard  Louis 
Refo.  Ian  Blair 
Reisig,  Rowland  Dean 
Rew.  Robert  Esson.  Ill 
Reynolds.  Curtis  Ray 
Rice.  William  Thomas 
Riggs.  Brian  Fred 
Rishel.  Michael  Paul 
Roach.  Dennis  Kaye 
Roberts.  John  David.  Jr. 
Robinett.  Earl  Fountain.  Jr. 
Rodriguez.  John  Bartholomew 
Rosenberger.  Dale  Kent 
Roy,  Thomas  H. 
Royal.  Thomas  Arthur 
Rudolph.  Sheridan  Francis 
Russell.  Thomas  Howard 
Rylant.  Arboth  Andrew 
Sameit.  Douglas  E. 
Sandberg.  Robert  Duane 
Sanderson.  Gilles  Charles 
Santoro.  Alfred  Paul 
Schalk.  John  Edward 
Schape,  James  Warburton 
Schechinger,  Terry  Dean 
Schiano,  Richard  James 
Scholefield,  Ronald  J. 
Schultz,  James  Cslvin 
Schulz,  Carl  Joseph 
Schum,  Michael  Edward 
Scribner,  David  A. 
Searcy,  William  Ray 
Sein,  Lorenzo 
Sellers,  David  Noel 
Seymour,  James  Warren 
Shilling,  Samuel  George 
Shower,  William  Am 
Slattery,  Timothy  Patrick 
Slider,  Victor  Lee 
Smalley,  Lewis  Hathom,  Jr. 
Smart,  James  Dennis 
Smedberg,  James  Eric 
Smith,  Gregory  Clare 
Sontag,  WiUiam  C. 
Spottswood,  Stephen  A. 
Staten,  Calvin  Claude 
Stevenson,  Alan  Martin 
Strzemlenski,  Stephan  Joseph 
Sullivan,  Frederic  Olerm 
Svanson,  Oust  O. 
Swanberg,  Geoffrey  Merritt 
Talunas,  Walter  Thomas 
Tank,  Arthur  Newton 
Tanner,  Eric  V. 
Tate,  Arthur  Robert 
Taylor,  Terry  Lee 
Taylor,  William  Ferguson 
Tener,  Richard  D. 
Thomas,  Shirley  J. 
Thompson,  Larry  Francis 
Thompson,  Maury  Weldon,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Merle  Neeley,  Jr. 
Thrasher,  Kenneth  Charles 
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Threlkel,  Daniel  M. 
Tinker,  Clifford  Jay 
Townsend,  Hugh  Entricken 
Turner,  Dennis  Jerome 
Turner.  Galen  E..  Jr. 
Turner.  James  Edward.  Jr. 
Vaughters.  Jon  Craig 
Veal.  Donald  R. 
Verhalen.  John  Philip,  Jr. 
Voniak.  Ronald  Philip 
Voss.  Joseph  Gilbert 
Wagner.  Charles  William 
Wall.  Thomas  Arthur 
Wallace.  William  Carl 
Warner.  Richard  Beaty 
Washburn.  Ronald  W. 
Watts.  Bruce  Alan 
Webster.  Donald  Richard 
Weed.  Peter  W. 
Weesner.  Wesley  Craig 
Wertenberger.  Thomas  Robins 
Wilkinson.  Morris  Albert 
Williams.  John  Earl 
Wilson.  James  Terry 
Windsor,  William  Douglas 
Wirick,  Dennis  W. 
Witthar,  James  Henry 
Wnuk,  Henry  John 
Wootton,  Ronald  Elwyn 
Wright.  Edward  Joe 
Wright.  Timothy  A. 
Wylie,  Pete 

Younce.  Jonathan  Peter 
Young.  James  Stephen 
Young.  John  Wesley.  Jr. 
Ziemer.  Paul  Lawson.  Jr. 
Zimmer.  Larry  W. 
Zimmerman,  Stephen  Arthur 
Ziska,  Frederick 

HEDICAL  CORPS 

Abbott.  David  John 
Aleta.  Elenita  Farro 
Allison.  Jack  Randolph 
Almeida,  John  L..  Jr. 
Alona.  Bienvenido  Raz.  Jr. 
Altaffer.  Lawrence  P..  Ill 
Anthony,  Marion  D. 
Avalos,  Jack  Candido 
Ayers,  Warren  V. 
Aznar,  Sonia  Perry 
Azucena,  Laurel  C. 
Bailey,  Philip  James 
Barnes,  Roger  A. 
Bean,  Terrell  W. 
BeU,  Jeffrey  G. 
Bell,  Mark  Gerald 
Bharadwaja,  Krishan 
Bibro,  Mary  Catherine 
Bohman,  Harold  R. 
Borah,  Bishnu  Charan 
Borst,  George  C,  III 
Bosley,  Carl  E. 
Bott,  Jay  Cordell 
Brawley,  Robert  L. 
Bray,  Patrick  G. 
Brillhart,  Thompson,  III 
Brooks,  E>aniel  A. 
Brown,  Dennis  F. 
Buck,  Janet  Harriet 
Bulosan,  Emedio  B. 
Burdlck,  Richard  Lawrence 
Burgess,  Richard  C. 
Burkey,  Thomas  Michael 
Bumett,  Robert  J. 
Bumette,  Douglas  George,  Jr. 
Bush,  Richard  O. 
Calderon,  Jose  Francisco 
Carambas,  Clarita  Ruble 
Carter,  James  F. 
Carter,  William  Thomas.  Jr. 
Castleberry,  Gordon  M. 
Cehan.  Eugene  Gregory 
Chemow,  Bart 
Cho.  Michael  Min  Woo 


Clayton,  Malcolm  D.,  Ill 
Colby.  Steven  David 
Cole.  Richard  L. 
Coleman.  Stuart  Hunt 
CoUetti.  Patrick  Joseph 
Colvin.  Donald  B. 
Cook.  Stephen  Standish 
Cowan,  Bryan  D. 
Creutz,  Robert  E. 
Crittenden.  Jacob  Keith.  Ill 
Crowder,  William  E..  Jr. 
Crowley.  Michael  L. 
Cunnion.  Stephen  Owen 
Curran.  James  Joseph 
Cushman.  Austin  R. 
Dabbs.  William  Alexander.  Jr. 
Daniell.  F^edric  Dickey.  Jr. 
Davis.  Glenn  M. 
Delamorena.  Alfonso 
Dembert.  Mark  L. 
Desrosiers,  Paul  Michael 
Diaz.  Carlos  Rlcardo 
Dohrmann.  Mary  Lea 
Doyle.  EMward  Jerome.  Jr. 
Dubbs.  William  Franklyn 
Dulay.  Rolando  Padua 
Duvalamould.  Bertrand  J.  M. 
Ebert.  Edward  L. 
Elsold.  John  F. 
Elkins.  Thomas  E. 
Elleson,  Dale  A. 
Elsonbaty,  Atef  Girgis 
Enghardt.  Michael  H. 
Engler,  Renata  J. 
Evans,  Robert  M. 
Ewlng,  Willie  B. 
FMchera,  Anthony  Peter 
Fink.  Mitchell  Phillip 
Flandry.  Robert  Jr. 
Praker,  Robert  T. 
Franceschl.  Zambrana  Jorge 
Francisco,  Resrnaldo  Molina 
Freeman.  Louie  Donell 
Gibson.  Donald  Lee 
Glover,  Matthew  U. 
Gnadt,  Gregory  James 
Goodln.  Thomas  Elliott.  Ill 
Govemski.  David  Anthony 
Graney.  William  Francis 
Greehway.  Huliert  T..  Jr. 
Grimsley,  William  Archie,  Jr. 
Haley,  Roger  J. 
Hall,  Lee  Davis 
Hall.  R.  B..  II 
Hamlett.  Frank 
Handler.  Jeffrey  B. 
Hartwlg,  Bruce  A. 
Harvey,  Kevin  Gregory 
Hastedt,  Randall  C. 
Heln,  Douglas  P. 
Henderson,  Harry  M.,  Ill 
Henken,  Dale  Preston 
Heroman.  William  M. 
Herr,  Harlan  G. 
Herzog,  Thomas  Harry 
Hewanlowe,  Karlene  Opal 
Hicks,  James  M. 
Hill,  Robert  Bmce 
Hiregoudar.  Mohan  L. 
Hoffman.  Janaleigh 
Holden,  Randall  William 
Howell,  Irvin  WendeU,  Jr. 
Jacobson,  Paul  Kenneth 
Jaltunl.  Sudhir  A. 
Johnson,  Richard  B. 
Joiner,  Charles  R. 
Jones,  Martin  W. 
Katona,  Ildy  Margaret 
Kaufman,  Albert  E. 
Kent,  Peter  D. 
Kerrigan,  Kevin  R. 
Kester,  Ronald  Adetayo 
Khan,  Fehmida  Mb 
Khandheria,  ManoJ  Pravin 
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Kiethanom,  Mungkom 
Kim,  Beum  Saeng 
Kimbleton.  Dennis  P. 
King,  Lonnie  T. 
Kivett,  Gerald  J. 
Kleine,  Michael  L. 
Knapp,  Rebecca  A. 
Kneeland,  John  Fogg,  Jr. 
Koval,  John  Michael 
Kuehl.  Gary  V. 
Lacey,  Hugh  Lake 
Lavallo,  Patrick  J. 
Lazarus,  Angeline 
Lebenson,  Bernard  Stephen 
Legasdi,  Jane  Peralta 
Lehman,  Thomas  J.  A. 
Lemoncelli,  Gary  L. 
Lentz.  Meredith  Rigdon 
Leonard,  Dale  F. 
Liu,  Lawrence  T.  K. 
Long,  Ronald  J. 
Lubbers,  PhUlip  Reid 
Lyons,  David  C. 
Mahoney,  Michael  D. 
Maman,  Arie 
Manalaysay,  Alvin  Rene 
Mangalindan,  Ernesto  Gaddi 
Margel,  Stephen  Edward 
Masters,  Michael  J. 
Maxwell,  James  Houston 
McClain,  Gary  M. 
McClelland,  Shearwood  Junior 
McDarby,  James  Vincent 
McGreevy,  Thomas  Michael 
McNulty,  John  S. 
McPhate,  Dermis  C. 
McPhee,  Hugh  T. 
Meek,  James  M. 
Meriwether,  Michael  Wells 
Meshier,  WiUiam  Thomas 
MetUdi,  Leonard  A. 
Michenfelder,  Hans  Jakob 
Milan,  Maria 
Miller,  George  G. 
Miller.  Jeffrey  E. 
Miller,  Larry  K. 
Miller,  William  I. 
Mocnik,  Jack  Joiumy,  Jr. 
Moore,  Thomas  H. 
Morgan,  Candice  Ann 
Moriarty,  Richard  P>aul 
Msuku,  Cromwell  P. 
Myers,  Thomas  Edward 
Naik.  Sudhir  Dhirubhai 
Nauman.  Steven  S. 
Navarro,  Felix  Angel,  Jr. 
Nelson,  William  Max,  III 
Newton,  Cleveland  Dave 
Norris.  Michael  Stephen 
Norvell,  Samuel  Strudwick,  Jr. 
Novak,  Steve 
Novelly,  Norman  J. 
O'Brien,  William  Francis 
Olaisen,  Arlene 
Oldf  leld,  Edward  Charles,  III 
Osborne,  Richard  G. 
Panagakos,  Jean 
Papp,  Louis  Anthony 
Patel,  Anllkumar  R. 
Patel,  Devchand  V. 
Patel,  Manojbhai  P. 
Patterson,  Jeffrey  David 
Patton,  Robert  Clyde 
Pearce,  Holton  T. 
Petruzzo,  Robert  Thomas.  Jr. 
PhllUt>s,  James  Lee 
Phillips,  Richard  B. 
Pick,  Robert  Allan 
Pineda,  Rodolfo  Liongco 
Pitts,  James  R. 
Powell,  Jeffrey  P. 
Pniett,  Richard  Kepley 
Quiles,  Benjamin 
Rameson,  Robert  F. 
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Ranbarger,  Kim  Robert 
Rast,  Philip  Rentz 
Rechtlne.  Glenn  R.,  II 
Reichley.  Stephen  C. 
Reld.  Mikell  Robert 
Richter.  Joel  E. 
Ritter.  Jack  Lendon 
Robinson,  Philip  Gavin 
Rodriguez,  Pablo  Emilio 
Rodriguez,  Wilfredo 
Rohr,  William  L..  Jr. 
Rowell,  Donald  Hooge 
Roy,  Dennis  R. 
Sabens,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Salinas,  Ana  M. 
Scharff.  Norbert  Daniel 
Schmied.  William  Keller 
Schuler,  Michael  A. 
Scottcora,  James  William 
Sharma,  Suresht  Paul 
Sharp,  DoDald  Alan 
Sharp,  Jimmy  F. 
Shaw,  Spencer  W. 
Sheffield,  Roger  Whiteley 
Shields,  Robert  J.,  Ill 
Shumaik,  George  W. 
Silverman,  Eugene  David 
Simkovich,  Joan 
Singleton.  Michael  R. 
Skye,  Dorothy  Virginia 
Smith,  Laurln  Gresham 
Smith,  Richard  G. 
Steenbarger,  John  R. 
Stelmach,  Suzanne  E. 
Stevenson.  Craig  Drinnan 
Strong,  Richard  M. 
Strosahl,  Kurt  F. 
Sullivan,  Michael  T. 
Sustarsic,  David  L. 
Tarr,  Jack  Howard 
Thane,  Thane  Toe 
Thomas,  John  Richard 
Thomas,  Raymond  Milton 
Thornton,  Yvonne  Shirley 
Timmcke,  Alan  E. 
Tomzak,  Thomas  Joseph 
Torresstein,  Paula  M. 
Tuli,  Indra  Thairlani 
Vargas,  Rodolfo  Antonio 
Wagner.  Charles  John 
Wagner.  Rosalyn  Poole 
Walden.  Thomas  E. 
Wignall,  Prank  S. 
Wiley,  Arthur  Sloan 
Williams.  Larry  Scott 
Wilson.  Donald  V. 
Wolcott.  Hugh  Dixon 
Woodruff,  Carolyn  Marie 
Woods.  Edward  Lawson 
Wurzbacher.  Terrie 
Young,  Robert  Ellsworth.  Jr. 
Yurth.  Daniel  Allen 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Bailey.  George  A. 
Boyarski,  John  Robert 
Griffith,  Paul  D. 
Haller,  Brian  Quinn 
Johnson,  Robert  Channing 
Lemburg,  Myrl  Lee 
Luechauer,  David  Aaron 
Lum,  Calvin  Hang 
Maguire,  Benedict  Joseph 
Maruszak.  Paul  Steven 
MUler,  Robert  B. 
Ostrom,  Ronald  Gene 
Pearson.  Douglas  Roland 
Pretulak.  Ronald  Theodore 
Putnam.  Stephen  Joseph 
Rowland.  Curtis  A. 
Stokes.  David  V. 
Wagner.  William  Arthur 
West.  Michael  Shannon 
Young.  Clement  Clarke 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 


Bebee.  Roy  L. 


Burke,  William  Joseph. 
Caudill,  Lee  Edward. 
Cook,  Raymond  Williamson. 
Doney,  Patrick  Paul. 
Garrett.  Thomas  Clayton. 
Good,  Raymond  W. 
Hines,  Joseph  W. 
Maples,  Robert  Emerson. 
Metcalf ,  Merle  Leroy. 
Mllas,  Theodore  P. 
Murphy,  Kenneth  J. 
Nichols.  Michael  L. 
Paul,  George  C. 
Stith,  Moses  L. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Bromilow,  Neil  Frank. 
Hirsch,  Lawrence  Stanley. 

JXTDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Dorsey,  William  Arch,  III. 
Fox,  Victor. 

Montgomery,  Ogden  Knox. 
Picken,  Cyrus  Seeley,  Jr. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Bezdek,  E>onald  J. 
Elliott.  Johnny  Edward 
Pishback.  Nlel  Mark 
Gustafson.  Thomas  Richard 
Hamilton,  Robert  E. 
Hickey,  Martin  Dan 
HUl,  Thomas  Marshall 
Kimble,  Michael  Keith 
Kohlan,  Douglas  J. 
Kozlik.  Brain  Lee 
Mathis.  Barry  James 
Moberg.  Clifton  Thomas 
Olsen.  Dearl  Porter 
Pankey,  Eugene  R. 
Redmond,  Arnold  G. 
Singer,  Richard  Jay 
Weaver,  William  S. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Cash.  James  Edwin 

NURSE  CORPS 

Benson,  Teri  Aime 
Beto,  Cathleen  Anne 
Boyle,  Lynn  Marie 
Buehl.  Eugene  Joseph 
Demaranville.  Stephen  E. 
Dill.  Sandra  Ann  Snow 
Dix.  Barbara  Aime 
Foley.  Suzanne  Lee 
Francis,  James  Blake 
Heresniak,  Katherine 
Johnson,  Joelle  Denman 
Lelter,  Georgene  Sheary 
Longuet,  Karen  Lee 
Maxson,  Mary  Louise 
McCain,  Maureen  Ann 
McKenzie,  Jean  Darcy 
Meriwether,  Eileen  Damelio 
Muehling,  Janet  Marie 
Parks,  Mary  Jane 
Pate,  Margaret  Linn 
Patusky,  Kathleen  Laura 
Petrosky,  Mary  Ann  Margaret 
Schulte,  Linda  Ann 
SeU,  Helen  Marie 
Smith,  Dorothie  Stands 
Stirk,  Lawrence  Donald 
Thurston,  Annie  Wright 
West.  Anna  Jane 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  conunanders  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5912: 


MEDICAL  CORPS 


Alston,  Robert  M. 
Banda,  Francisco  P. 
Herman,  Samuel  I. 
Bright,  Robert  W. 
Burrow,  Rex  L..  Jr. 
Clement.  Gordon  S. 
Dennis.  Charles  H. 
Drobocky,  Igor  Z. 
Edwards,  John  P. 
Eisenman.  Lawrence 

S. 
Geary,  Brian  D. 
Hartmann.  Robert  G. 
Hulon,  Walter  C. 
Johnson,  Paul  E. 
Johnson.  William  C. 

Jr. 
Lewis.  Robert  B. 
Lombard,  Gabriel  P. 

N. 


Manhart,  James  W. 
Martin,  Alfred  J..  Jr. 
McKinlay,  Robert  T., 

Jr. 
Metz,  Philip  S. 
Newcomer.  Albert  D. 
O'Malley.  Edward  P. 
G'Neil,  William  A. 
Poundstone.  Joiin  W. 
Raymond.  Lawrence 

W. 
Ringer,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Sanford.  Harold  W.. 

Jr. 
Sorensen,  Vale  H. 
Stetz,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Uznanski.  Kenneth 

M. 
Wand,  Oscar 


SUPPLY  CORPS 


Bain.  William  D. 
Bird.  Jon  A. 
Blue.  William  A. 
Breingan,  Peter  L.. 

Jr. 
Gough,  Richard  J. 
Keane,  Francis  W. 
Kopp,  James  E. 


Moore,  Douglas  M., 

Jr. 
Parsons.  Stanley  S. 
Plein,  Leonard  A. 
Schumacher,  Jon  R. 
Sturhahn,  David  P. 
White,  Brents  R. 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Bentley,  Elder  K.  Johnston,  James  S. 


Cannlf  f .  James  B.  Schof  leld, 

Current,  Robert  J.  Jr. 

Johnson,  Edward  D. 


Calvin  O., 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 


Orange,  Edward  N. 
Papez,  James  S. 
FYiest  John  E. 
Rohde,  Francis  E. 
Wacker,  Arthur  M. 


Blanchar,  James  H. 
Buckelew,  Richard  L. 
Burks,  Lawrence  H. 
ChiogiojI.  Melvin  H. 
Daniels.  Joe  E. 
Lynch.  PhUip  H. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Bonner,  Walter  J.  O'Brien,  Keith  G. 

Hungate.  Joseph  W.  Stubbeman.  David  G. 

Lunney.  James  R.  WoUenberg.  William 

Lynch,  John  J.  L.,  Jr. 

DENTAL  CORPS 


Cahan,  John  M., 
Pollard,  John  R. 
Gomez,  Edward 
Ludwigsen,  Lawrence 

R. 
Martin,  Lloyd  R. 
Perkins,  Martin  C. 


Pudwill,  Myron  L. 
Ronning.  George  A. 
Silverman.  Melvin 
Smith,  Edgar  L. 
Stark,  Lawrence  W. 
Szatkiewicz,  Richard 
J. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Haynes,  Jack  R. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Armstrong,  Margaret  Bahry,  Vera  J. 


E. 


Komnenich,  Pauline 


Chikkappa, 

Gundabhaktha 
Ciesla,  William  P. 
Cramer,  Harry  R.,  Jr. 
Crews,  Eugene  L..  Ill 
Culyba,  Michael  B. 
Cummings,  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
Davis.  Leon  J. 
Dean,  James 
Delvecchio,  Leonard 

M. 
Derrington,  Kenneth 

L. 
DeSanctls,  Carlos  A. 
Desmet.  Arthur  A. 
Deweerd.  James  H., 

Jr. 
Dolibois.  John  M. 
Dorsey,  Harry  N. 
Dwyer.  Edward  J. 
Eckardt.  Jeffrey  J. 
Pried.  Gabriel 
Priess.  Carter  C. 
Purlow.  Thomas  W.. 

Jr. 
F^isch,  Larry  W. 
Gaffney.  Jon  W. 
Glenn,  Johnny  R. 
Guzman,  Nestor  G. 
Hacker.  Philip  K. 
Hintz,  Brace  L. 
Hylnk,  Wendell  J. 
Jaeger,  Scott  H. 
Junkin,  Anthony  B. 
KhalU.  Salah  E.  I. 
Kiskaddon.  Robert 

M. 
Koh.  James  K. 
Krishna,  Sita  G. 
Krouse.  Howard  A. 
Kurtz.  Sanford  R. 
Lange.  Thomas  A. 
Levy,  Louis  J.,  Jr. 


The  following  named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander of  the  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section 

MXDICAL  CORPS 


Abram,  Stephen  E. 
Abramczyk,  Jerzy 
Altenau,  Lance  L. 
Antosek,  Louis  E. 
Beall,  Peter  W. 
Begelman,  Kenneth 

M. 
Belcher,  George  D. 
Berger,  Thomas  J. 
Blanco.  Lucas  J. 


Bond.  William  R..  Jr. 
Boyer.  Michael  F. 
Browder,  Isaac  W. 
Buchholtz,  Thomas 

W. 
Buck,  Loren  L.,  Jr. 
Castle,  Charles  A. 
Chabala,  James  V. 
Chameco,  Jerry  C. 


Linsenmeyer,  Charles 

M. 
Lloyd,  Douglas  S. 
Lowd,  Edwin  J. 
Lozman,  Jeffrey 
Lutwick,  Larry  I. 
Mackercher.  Peter 

A.,  II 
Maddalena,  Michael 

A. 
Maizel.  David  R. 
Martin,  John  W..  Ill 
Mason,  MUes  H..  Ill 
Moss.  Stephen  A. 
Nelson.  Michael  T. 
Newman.  Harry  C. 
Nimocks.  James  A. 
Nordland.  Robert  A. 
Noznesky.  Nathan  M. 
Pailey,  Philip  M.  W. 
Payton.  Gladstone  A. 
Riley.  Terrence  L. 
Rumans,  Larry  W. 
Sauer,  Thomas  S. 
Schwartz,  Henry  J. 

C. 
Searle,  Ryan  S. 
Seeds,  John  W. 
Selinger,  Samuel  L. 
Simon,  David  R. 
Smith,  Coral 
Smith,  Ronald  A. 
Stephens,  Leo  P. 
Stone,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Street.  Thomas  F. 
Syre,  Dudley  A. 
Thompson,  Robert  L. 
Tur,  Juan  J. 
Weidaw,  Clark  D. 
Welhl.  Albert  C. 
Wilcox,  John  R..  Jr. 
Williams,  Alan  L. 
Zuromskis,  Peter  J. 


SUPPLY  CORPS 


Baker,  Richard  B. 
Bareuther,  Robert  H. 
Bass,  Malcolm  E. 
Beneke,  John  P..  II 
Bimbaum.  Bernard  I. 
Bunting,  Geoffrey  C. 
Bum,  Richard  H. 
Butler,  David  A. 
Casey,  Danny  G. 
Cranf  ill,  Jerry  J. 
Crawford,  Edward  C. 
Delapaz,  Dennis  S. 
Delucchi,  Norman  P. 
Dittmann,  Harry  G. 
Domino,  Carl  J. 
Dove,  Peter  B. 
Embry,  Lloyd  B. 
Erdal,  Dennis  M. 
Erickson,  William  V. 
Eustis,  Ernest  L.,  Ill 
Everett,  Vernon  M. 
Flaherty.  Keith  L. 
Fortin,  Raymond  F. 
Freiberg.  Gary  C. 
Gidman,  Justin  V., 

Jr. 
Griswold,  Stanley  F. 
Hagmann,  Robert  K. 
Hatton.  Robert  G. 
Henry,  Robert  P. 
Hill,  Richard  A. 
Hughey,  Thomas  M. 
Hutchins,  Richard  A. 
Ivey,  Bruce  D. 
Jackson,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Jacot.  Jay  F. 
Johnson.  Larry  E. 
Johnson.  Russell  C. 


Jones,  Gary  J. 
Kaegebein,  Russ  E. 
Kammerer.  Don  M. 
Kellar,  Dennis  L. 
Klrsteln,  Philip  L. 
Klauber,  Richard  A. 
Laney.  Jeffrey  G. 
Link,  WUliam  R. 
Lorenz,  William  W. 
Makarainen,  Dennis 

C. 
McCarthy.  Brian  N. 
McCarthy,  William 

D. 
McReaken,  David  W. 
Meyer,  John  H. 
Moore,  Roger  D. 
Northup.  Paul  R. 
Obst,  Anthony  K. 
Olchefske.  Thomas 

L. 
Pelllcer.  Charles  E. 
Plep,  Herbert  S. 
Potts,  John  A. 
Roberts,  Clarence  D., 

Jr. 
Robertson,  Francis 

G. 
Ruckman,  Hugh  B., 

Ill 
Schutte,  Robert  J. 
Schwab,  Donald  E. 
Sef  f ,  James  M. 
Smith,  James  M. 
Sperling.  Samuel  J. 
Tarantino.  Frank  L. 
Teare.  Harry  B. 
Thayer.  James  L. 


Thompson.  Robert 

W. 
Tieman.  Harold  S. 
Trovaten.  Benjamin 

A. 
Venter,  Josiah  B. 
Voronyak,  Larry  M. 


Welssner,  WUliam  W. 
Wiles.  Clarence  D. 
Wlaschin,  David  A. 
Wright.  Charles  R. 
Zezulka,  Kenneth  H. 
Zwanzig,  Peter  E. 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 


Bourke,  Charles  E., 

Jr. 
Bowers.  Theodore  E. 
Chesser.  Zane  L. 
Fisher.  Herman  E. 
Forbes.  Richard  A.. 

Jr. 
Freeman,  SoUace  M., 

Jr. 


Gean,  Chesley  B.,  Jr. 
Hemdon,  William  C. 
Keenan,  Patrick  J. 
Kilcoyne.  Francis  R. 
Kraljic,  John  R. 
Miller,  Donald  R. 
Ramming,  Michael  E. 
Shaft.  Jearald  J. 
Wolbrink,  Dean  D. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 


Banta.  Brent 
Bennett.  Eric  R. 
Bodine.  Dale  P. 
Bogard.  Burt.  Ill 
Brewer.  Monroe  F., 

Jr. 
Briggs.  Larry  L. 
Cole,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Norman  C. 
Edwards. 

Christopher  J. 
Eilers,  Carl  W.,  Jr. 
Evans.  Lester  G.,  Jr. 
Garrigan,  James  T. 
Goldman.  Richard  M. 
Harby,  Clifford  N. 
Johnson.  Halvard  T., 

Jr. 
Kane,  Raymond  W- 
Keithley.  Claude  A. 


Loehr,  Thomas  G. 
Mountjoy,  John  L. 
Murphy,  Aidan  T. 
Parker,  Gregory  A. 
Parrish,  Richard  H. 
Patterson,  John  W. 
Picco.  John  J. 
Polanski,  Charles  M. 
Prahl,  Charles  S. 
Reinhardt,  Gregory 

C. 
Scherman,  Craig 
Shelton,  James  E. 
Sing,  Charles  T. 
Small,  James  C. 
Spence.  Gordon  D.. 

Jr. 
Spillinger.  Ralph  S. 
Stapp.  Richard  R. 
Wyatt.  Burke. 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  S  CORPS 


Barker,  Earl  M..  Jr. 
Barnes.  Woddrow  H., 

II 
Belser.  Clinch  H..  Jr. 
Coonrad.  Douglas  V. 
Crabb,  Joe  F. 
Cryan,  Thomas  M. 
Daus,  Donald  E. 
Dixon.  Jerre  W. 
Eastwood,  Myles  E. 
Gust,  Robert  P. 
Hahn.  Richard  E. 
Hynes.  Marc  G. 
Kenoff ,  Jay  S. 
Kerr.  Gerald  L..  Ill 
Lassman.  Bruce  B. 

DENTAL 

Abulafia,  Lewis  H. 
Anderson.  James  B. 
Deer.  Edwin  W..  Jr. 
Ellis.  Michael  V. 
Estes.  Ron 
Freeman,  Julian  D. 
Glore,  James  W. 
Halstead,  Arthur  L.. 

Ill 
Johnson.  James  D. 


Lawrie.  William  T. 
Leigh.  Edmond  D. 
MacDougall.  Joseph 
Miller.  Brian  K. 
Navaretta.  Stephen 
Neidhart.  Frank  K., 

Jr. 
Neuman,  Kermit  W. 
Pezold,  Robert  K. 
Powers,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Principi.  Antonio  J. 
Rader.  Martin  A..  Jr. 
Schetter,  Carl  J. 
Soule.  John  G. 
Walden.  Gatewood  A. 
Ward,  Edwara  F.,  Jr. 

CORPS 

Jones,  Thomas  L., 

Jr.. 
LeClair,  John  W. 
Marcello,  Craig  M. 
Nilson,  Lynn  I. 
Simmons,  Richard  F. 
Splvey.  Ernest  G.,  Jr. 
Tlmpe,  Robert  W. 
Wirth.  Michael  J. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Cothran.  Garland  R. 
Perreira.  Allen  D. 
KeudeU.  Kenneth  C. 
McCormack.  Lawrence  M..  Jr. 
Turner,  Eugene  R. 
Zurcher,  Louis  A.,  Jr. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Aylward.  Lynn  M.        Dinino.  Ann  M.  M. 


Collins,  Patricia  M. 
Coogan,  Catherine 

M. 
Cook,  Marie  D. 


Evans,  Marilyn  K. 
Gangwer.  Constance 

W. 
Gartner.  Anne.  E. 
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Oulse,  Loretta  M. 
Harris.  Maryann  F. 
Hugo,  Maryanne 
Janiu,  Cheryl  A. 
Jewett.  Carole  R. 
KeUer,  Patricia  J. 
Learned,  Charles  E. 
Lewis,  Oayle  Y., 
McCoy,  Roberta  M. 
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Mohning,  Suzaiuie 

M. 
Nation,  Margaret  J. 
O'Donnell,  Mary  L. 
Peterson,  Prancine  F. 
Rondeau,  David  B. 
Shell,  Barbara  A. 
Stagg.  Judith  S. 
Welch.  Katherine  K. 


Ik  the  Navy 
The  following-named  temporary  captains 
of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in 
the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5912: 

LINK 


Jackson,  Harry  B. 


Chop,  Raymond  E. 
Coyle,  Francis  X. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Barnwell,  Orady  O.,     Brownlow,  Bradley  E. 
Jr.  Novak,  Edward  A.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5912: 


LINE 


Clough,  Geoffrey  A. 
Dyer,  Bruce  P. 
Isenberg,  Michael  T. 
Jackson,  John  D. 
Jacolwen,  James  D. 
Manning,  Dennis  B. 
Pate,  James  W.,  Jr. 


Poust,  Roy  N. 
Rawls,  Hugh  M.,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Welford  C. 
Schubarth,  Paul  T. 
Shepard,  Donald  W. 
Verzino.  WUllam  J.. 
Jr. 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

Carmick,  Edward  S.  Krieg,  Earl  M. 

Fine,  Edward  J.  Rozendal,  Robert  H. 

Judman,  Allen  H.  Schwab,  Charles  W. 
Knudson,  Robert  D. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Bullock,  James  M. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Vinton,  Jeffrey  R. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Wheeler,  John  R. 

In  THE  Navy 

Commander  Bruce  L.  Bosworth,  Dental 
Corps,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  to  be  appointed  a 
permanent  commander  in  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Clyde  H.  Ounn,  Jr.,  medical  college  gradu- 
ate, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  in 
the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

William  G.  Pooler,  ex-Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain, 
special  duty  (Merchant  Marine,  deck)  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Walter  R.  Felix,  Jr.,  ex-Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  command- 
er in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Charles  W.  Sellers,  ex-Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  command- 
er, special  duty  (Merchant  Marine,  engi- 
neering) in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

William  H.  MacFaden,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  commander, 
special  duty  (Merchant  Marine,  deck)  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


Commander  Edwin  R.  Linz,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  commander  in 
the  line  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line  and  various  staff 
corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  section 
611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (Public  Law  96-513)  and 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  624  as 
added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

LINE 

Nichols,  James  R. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Glffln,  Donald  H. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Wheeler.  Matthew  J. 

The  following-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ant commanders  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval 
Reserve  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line, 
pursuant  to  section  6119a)  of  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (Public 
Law.  96-513)  and  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  624  as  added  by  the  same  act, 
as  applicable,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Johnson,  Charles  C. 
Schroeder,  Kenneth  R. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
and  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps,  as  permanent  lieutentints,  pursuant 
to  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
513)  and  Utle  10,  United  States  code,  section 
531  as  added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

Evans,  Richard  T.         White,  David  M. 
Favata,  Alicia  M.  Wities,  Robert  B. 

In  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  pursuant  to  section  611(a)  of  the 
Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 
(Public  Law  96-513)  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  624  as  added  by  the 
same  act,  as  applicable,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

I  LINE 

Cumbie,  Jiimes  B. 
Isenberg.  Michael  T. 
Lapp,  James  W. 
Waits.  Wood  D. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Thompson,  David  H. 

The  foUowtng-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ant commanders  to  the  U.S.  Navy  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  line  and  various  staff 
corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  section 
611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (Public  Iaw  (96-513)  and 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624  as 
added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 
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Allen,  Charles  E. 
Altman,  Kenneth  B., 

Jr. 
Anderson,  Edward  W. 
Ascione,  Raymond  A. 
Ashworth,  Robert  A. 
Bassett,  WUllam  T. 
Bates,  David  G. 
Bates,  William  A.,  Jr. 
Beardin,  Larry  D. 
Beck,  Donald  D. 
Beck,  Harold  R. 
Beck,  Wayne  A. 
Beer,  Bill  E. 
Bellflower,  Robert  J. 
Bence,  Ronald  P. 
Bledsoe,  John  R. 
Bomo,  Louis  M.,  Jr. 
Brittaln,  William  G.. 

Jr. 
Brown,  John  W. 
Brown,  Tommy  A. 
Bums,  Daniel  P. 
Calhoun,  Jimmy  R. 
Christensen,  Erick  T. 
Combs,  Charles  R. 
Combs,  Russell  W. 
Conner,  Roger  A. 
Cooper,  Gary  D. 
Crooks,  Dennis  J. 
Curry,  Raymond  M. 
Dechene,  PhlUp  E. 
Deese,  David  S. 
Deneen,  Brian  M. 
Dewald,  Bruce  F. 
Dilick,  Gregory  F. 
Dragone,  Joseph  A., 

Jr. 
Duffy,  Mark  E. 
Earnest,  WUllam  G. 
Enevoldsen,  Jack 
Evans,  Gary  W. 
Fehrs,  Thomas  L. 
Froemel,  Anthony  F. 
Gann,  VirgU  E. 
Garrison,  Holland  R. 
Glover,  Andrew  L. 
Godfrey,  Thomas  J. 
Goforth,  George  T. 
Gordon,  Harry  J.,  Ill 
Griggs,  Edward  C. 
Gustin,  Bruce  A.,  Ill 
Hahn,  Raymond 
Haller,  Bernard  J. 
Harmer,  Donald  W. 
Hawk,  Bruce  L. 
Haworth,  James  R. 
Henderson,  Harold  D. 
Holcomb,  WUllam  K. 
Hurley.  Lawrence  E. 
Hyatt,  Jerry  O. 
James,  Richard  H. 
Johnson,  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Preston  L. 
Kale,  James  E. 
Keesling,  Robert  A. 
KUmer,  Harold  B., 

Jr. 
Knight,  Cletius  D. 
Knueppel,  Wolfgang 

W. 
Krueger,  Lloyd  E. 


Kuhnert,  Howard  J., 

Jr. 
Lamping,  Edward  W. 
Landlck,  Richard  E., 

Jr. 
Locke,  Edward  S. 
Lovett,  Harry  L. 
Lovett,  Joel  D. 
Lutes,  Jack 
Mares,  Joe  N. 
Marshall,  Rudy  F. 
Martin,  Kenneth  R. 
McCoUum,  James  W. 
McCoy,  Ernest  V. 
Mead,  Willie  J. 
MiUer,  Edward  L. 
Mitchell,  Kenneth  R. 
Moilanen,  Thomas  E. 
Neal,  Robert  A. 
Nice,  Dan  E.,  Jr. 
Nolan,  Carl  W. 
Olson,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Oponick,  William  C, 

Jr. 
Paries,  James  F. 
Parsons,  Walter  P. 
Pearl,  John  E.,  Sr. 
Pease,  MUton  L. 
Pfadenhauer,  John 

J.,  Jr. 
Pfuhl,  John  F. 
Pierce,  BUlie  J. 
Power,  Jerry  R. 
Price,  Earl  J. 
Robinson,  James  E. 
Robinson,  Warren  E. 
Rowe,  James  F. 
Rundberg,  Edward  E. 
Ruth,  Jack  L. 
Salinas,  Amando  S. 
Schroeder,  Kenneth 

R. 
Sciuto,  John  J. 
Seal,  Warren  G. 
Sheehan,  Leroy  E. 
Shipley.  Thomas  E. 
Slegel,  Allen  R. 
Smith,  Howard  P. 
Solak,  Lawrence  E. 
Spangler.  Ralph  G. 
Stegeman,  Ronald  A. 
Stowe,  Abraham  R. 
Sweet,  John  L. 
Thomas,  Francis  F. 
Thompson,  Robert 

M. 
Tnunmell,  David  G. 
Vaden,  Don  R. 
Vanness,  Henry  A. 
Walker,  Charles  R. 
Westhoff,  Dennis  A. 
Wetmore,  Walter  G. 
WiUard,  Jimmy  W. 
WUliams,  Comer  L. 
WUliams,  George  B. 
Wilson,  John  E. 
Wilson,  Larry  L. 
Wilson,  Millard  J. 
WoUam.  Neil  R. 
Wood,  Kenneth  A. 
Woods,  Gerald  B. 
Worwetz,  Harry  J. 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

Curry,  Dennis  S. 
Portier,  Ormond  L. 
Randall,  Bobby  L. 
Santonil,  Rosendo  T. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Law,  George  L. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the  Civil 


Engineer  Corps,  as  permanent  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade),  pursuant  to  section  611(a)  of 
the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 


Act  (Public  Law  96-513)  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  532  and  5582  as  added 


by  the  same  act,  as  applicable,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Saltsman,  Robert  R.5912: 
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PROTECTING  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
AGAINST  INFLATION 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  pern SYXVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rav- 
ages of  inflation  have  hit  us  all,  but 
none  more  than  our  senior  citizerus. 
Because  our  older  citizens  are,  for  the 
most  part,  on  fixed  incomes,  it  is  im- 
portant they  take  advantage  of  all  al- 
lowable tax  deductions,  exemptions, 
and  credits. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Record  a  revised  checklist  of  item- 
ized deductions  for  use  in  preparing 
Federal  income  taxes  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
This  checldlst  also  highlights  the 
changes  in  the  tax  code  as  a  result  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981. 

I  hope  our  senior  citizens  will  find 
this  information  useful  in  preparing 
their  1981  Federal  income  tax  returns. 

Form  1040  checklist  is  as  follows: 

Protecting  Older  Americans  Against 
overfaylieift  of  income  taxes 

CA  revised  checklist  of  itemized  deductions 
for  use  in  taxable  year  1981] 

Who  must  file  a  Federal  tax  return  is  gener- 
ally determined  by  your  income  and  your 
fUing  status 

You  mutt  file  a  return         Income  toot  at  least 
for  19S1,  even  if  you 
Otoe  no  tax: 

1.  If  you  were  single,  divorced,  or 

married  with  a  dependent  child 
and  living  apart  from  your 
spouse  for  all  of  1981  and  were: 

Under  age  65 (3,300 

Age  65  or  over $4,300 

2.  If  you  were  married  filing  a  Joint 

return  and  were  living  with  your 
spouse  at  the  end  of  1981  or  on 
the  date  your  spouse  died  and: 

Both  were  under  age  65 $5,400 

One  was  age  65  or  over $6,400 

Both  were  66  or  over $7,400 

3.  If  you  were  married  filing  a  sepa- 
rate return  or  married  but  you  did 
not  share  the  same  household  at 

the  end  of  1981 $1,000 

4.  If  you  were  a  qualifying  wldow(er) 

with  a  dependent  child  and: 

Underage  65 $4,400 

Age  65  or  over $5,400 


You  must  Ale  a   return  Income  was  at  least 

for  19S1,  even  if  you 
owe  no  tax: 

5.  If  you  received  any  advsjice 
earned  income  credit  (EIC)  pay- 
ments from  your  employer(s) 
during  1981. 

6.  If  you  were  self-employed  and 
your  net  earnings  from  this  work 
were  at  least  t400,  you  must  file 
a  return  to  pay  self-employment 
tax.  You  are  self-employed  if  you 
carry  on  a  trade  or  business  as  a 
sole  proprietor,  a  member  of  a 
partnership,  an  Independent  con- 
tractor, or  are  otherwise  in  busi- 
ness for  yourself.  This  includes 
certain  part-time  work  that  you 
do  at  home  or  in  addition  to  your 
regular  Job.  This  rule  applies  re- 
gardless of  your  age;  whether  or 
not  you  are  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits:  and  even  If  you  are 
otherwise  not  required  to  file  a 
Federal  tax  return. 

7.  If  income  tax  was  withheld  from 

your  pay,  you  should  file  a 
return  so  that  you  can  get  a 
refund  of  the  tax  withheld,  even 
if  you  are  not  required  to  file  a 
return. 

BSTIMATEO  TAX  PAYMENTS 

Many  newly  retired  people  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  often  required  to  make  esti- 
mated tax  payments. 

The  pay-as-you-go  feature  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  system  requires  your  employer 
to  withhold  Income  tax  on  compensation 
such  as  salaries,  wages,  and  tips. 

The  same  feature  applies  to  your  income 
that  is  not  subject  to  withholding,  or 
income  from  which  not  enough  tax  is  being 
withheld.  This  Includes  Income  from  self- 
employment,  alimony,  pensions,  annuities, 
interest,  dividends,  rents,  capital  gains,  and 
other  income  from  which  Federal  income 
tax  is  not  withheld.  For  these  Items  of 
income  you  must  file  a  declaration  of  esti- 
mated tax,  Form  1040-ES,  and  pay  the 
Income  tax  and  any  self-employment  tax  es- 
timated to  be  due. 

Your  estimated  tax  Is  the  total  of  your  ex- 
pected income  tax  and  self-employment  tax 
minus  your  expected  withholding  and  cred- 
its. Form  1040-ES  provides  a  worksheet  for 
making  this  computation. 

If  your  estimated  tax  for  1982  is  $200  or 
more  and  your  estimated  gross  income  not 
subject  to  withholding  includes  more  than 
$500  of  taxable  income,  you  must  file  Form 
1040-ES.  Installment  payments  are  due 
quarterly:  April  15,  June  15,  September  15. 
and  January  15. 

You  may  be  charged  a  penalty  If  you  do 
not  pay  enough  estimated  tax.  However,  the 
penalty  wlD  not  apply  if  you  make  each  pay- 
ment on  time  and: 

(1)  The  payment  Is  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  amount  of  estimated  tax  due  based  on 
the  tax  shown  on  your  return,  or 

(2)  The  payment  is  based  on  one  of  four 
exceptions  shown  on  Form  2210,  Underpay- 
ment of  Estimated  Tax  by  Individuals. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  penalty  or  paying  esti- 
mated tax,  you  may  have  income  tax  with- 
held from  your  pension  or  annuity.  You 
must  fill  out  Form  W-4P,  "Pension,  Annu- 


ity, or  Sick  Pay  Recipient's  Request  for  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Withholding."  and  give  it 
to  the  payer  of  your  pension  or  annuity. 

TAX  TABLE  AND  EXfaiPTIONS 

Tax  table 

The  tax  table  has  been  developed  to  make 
it  easier  for  you  to  find  your  tax  if  your  tax- 
able income  (line  12,  Form  1040 A:  line  34, 
Form  1040)  is  less  than  $50,000.  You  must 
use  this  table  unless  you  compute  your  tax 
using  Form  4726  (maximum  tax).  Schedule 
D  (alternative  tax),  or  Schedule  G  (income 
averaging).  In  those  cases,  you  must  use  the 
tax  rate  schedules.  The  tax  table  is  designed 
to  be  used  by  Individuals  (other  than  those 
cases  above)  whether  or  not  they  itemize 
their  deductions.  This  is  possible  because  of 
an  adjustment  made  on  the  Schedule  A  and 
an  amount  built  into  the  tax  table  known  as 
the  "zero  bracket  amount."  This  flat 
amount  based  on  your  filing  status  provides 
a  minimum  deduction  for  all  individuals.  If 
you  are  married  filing  Jointly  or  a  qualifying 
widow  or  widower,  your  zero  bracket 
amount  Is  $3,400.  If  you  are  single  or  a  head 
of  household,  your  zero  bracket  amount  is 
$2,300.  If  you  are  married  filing  separately, 
it  is  $1,700. 

Exemptioru 

You  are  allowed  a  $1,000  deduction  for 
each  exemption  shown  on  your  tax  return 
(line  6.  Form  1040A;  line  6e,  Form  1040). 
You  and  your  spouse  are  allowed  an  addi- 
tional $1,000  exemption  if  either  or  both  of 
you  are  age  66  or  older  on  the  last  day  of 
the  tax  year. 

In  addition,  you  or  your  spouse  may  be 
able  to  claim  a  $1,000  exemption  for  blind- 
ness (refer  to  your  tax  Instruction  booklet 
for  more  details  on  this  exemption).  Age 
and  blindness  are  determined  on  the  last 
day  of  your  tax  year.  This  is  December  31 
for  most  taxpayers.  You  are  considered  age 
65  on  the  day  before  your  65th  birthday. 
Thus,  If  your  JSth  birthday  was  on  January 

I,  1982,  you  can  take  the  extra  exemption 
for  age  for  1981.  The  $1,000  exemption  is 
claimed  on  line  33.  Form  1040  and  on  line 

II.  Form  1040A. 

MULTIPLE  SUPPORT  AGREEMENTS 

In  general,  a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a 
dependent  of  another  taxpayer,  provided 
five  tests  are  met:  (1)  Support.  (2)  gross 
income,  (3)  member  of  household  or  rela- 
tionship, (4)  citizenship,  and  (5)  separate 
return. 

The  support  requirement  is  that  the 
person  claiming  the  exemption  must  have 
contributed  mere  than  one-half  of  the  indi- 
vidual's total  living  expenses.  But  in  some 
cases  two  or  more  Individuals  provide  sup- 
port for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person's  sup- 
port. However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for 
one  of  the  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a 
$1,000  dependency  exemption  if  all  of  the 
following  requirements  for  multiple  support 
are  met: 

(1)  Two  or  more  persons— any  one  of 
whom  could  claim  the  person  as  a  depend- 
ent if  it  were  not  for  the  support  test— to- 
gether contribute  more  than  half  of  the  de- 
pendent's support. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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(2)  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

(3)  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  or  she  will  not  claim  the 
dependency  exemption  for  that  year.  The 
statement  must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency exemption.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Note:  You  may  include  with  your  medical 
expenses  those  medical  expenses  you  paid 
for  a  person  for  whom  you  meet  the  suppwrt 
test  under  a  multiple  support  agreement, 
even  If  you  may  not  claim  the  person  as  a 
dependent  because  he  or  she  had  gross 
income  of  $1,000  or  more. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  FUND 

You  may  voluntarily  request  that  $1  of 
your  taxes  ($2  on  a  Joint  return)  be  paid 
into  this  fund  to  help  pay  for  Presidential 
election  campaigns.  Checking  "Yes"  will  not 
change  the  amount  of  tax  you  pay  or  the 
amount  of  refund  you  will  receive. 

POLITICAL  CONTRIBtrriONS 

You  may  take  a  credit  (line  38.  Form  1040; 
or  line  13A.  Form  1040A)  for  campaign  con- 
trlbutons  to  candidates  for  Federal.  State, 
or  local  office,  to  newsletter  funds  and  to 
political  committees  of  candidates  and  elect- 
ed public  officials.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
credit  Is  limited  to  one-half  of  the  political 
contribution,  with  a  $50  ceUlng  ($100  for 
couples  filing  a  Joint  return).  You  must 
have  a  written  receipt  to  prove  your  contri- 
bution. Cancelled  checks  will.  In  most  cases, 
meet  the  requirements  for  a  written  receipt. 

CHECKLIST  OF  ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
SCHEDULE  A  (FORM  1040) 

Medical  and  dental  expenses 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  payments 
you  make  for  the  diagnosis,  cure,  relief, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease.  They 
also  Include  payments  for  treatment  affect- 
ing any  part  or  function  of  the  body.  EIx- 
penses  for  transportation  for  needed  medi- 
cal care  are  Included  in  medical  expenses. 
Payments  for  Insurance  that  provides  medi- 
cal care  for  you,  your  spouse,  and  depend- 
ents are  Included  In  medical  expenses.  Unre- 
imbursed expenses  are  deductible  to  the 
extent  they  are  more  than  3  percent  of  your 
adjusted  gross  Income  (line  31,  Form  1040). 
Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  In  the  year 
you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical  ex- 
penses on  your  credit  card,  the  expenses  are 
deducted  In  the  year  the  charge  Is  made  re- 
gardless of  when  the  bill  Is  paid. 

Insurance  premiimis.— One-half  of  medi- 
cal, hospital,  or  health  Insurance  premiums 
are  deductible  (up  to  $150)  without  regard 
to  the  3  percent  limitation  for  other  medical 
expenses.  The  remainder  of  these  premiums 
can  be  deducted  subject  to  the  3  percent 
rule. 

Drugs  and  medicines.— Medicines  and 
drugs  legally  obtained  and  generally  recog- 
nized as  medicines  and  drugs  are  deductible. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  prescribed.  These 
items  are  Included  In  medical  expenses  (sub- 
ject to  the  3  percent  rule)  but  only  to  the 
extent  they  exceed  1  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income  (line  31.  Form  1040). 

Examples  of  unreimbursed  medical  and 
dental  expenses.  You  can  deduct  the  costs 
of: 

Medicine,  drugs,  vaccines,  and  vitamins 
your  doctor  recommends. 

Doctors,  surgeons,  dentists,  eye  doctors, 
gynecologists,  chiropractors,  osteopaths,  po- 
diatrists,   chiropodists,    psychiatrists,    psy- 
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chologists,  physical  therapists,  acupunctur- 
ists. Christian  Science  practitioners,  and 
psychoanalysts. 

Medical  examination.  X-rays  and  labora- 
tory services.  Insulin  treatments,  and  whirl- 
pool baths  the  doctor  orders. 

Nursing  help.  However,  If  you  pay  some- 
one to  do  both  nursing  and  housework,  you 
can  deduct  only  the  cost  of  the  nursing 
help. 

Hospital  care  (including  meals  and  lodg- 
ing), clinic  costs,  lab  fees. 

Medical  treatment  at  a  center  for  drug  ad- 
dicts or  alcoholics. 

Medical  aids  such  as  hearing  aids  (and 
batteries),  false  teeth,  eyeglasses,  contact 
lenses,  braces,  orthopedic  shoes,  crutches, 
wheelchairs,  guide  dogs  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  If  you  are  blind  or  deaf. 

Ambulance  service  and  other  travel  costs 
to  get  medical  care.  If  you  used  your  own 
car.  you  can  claim  what  you  spent  for  gas 
and  oil  to  go  to  and  from  the  place  you  re- 
ceived medical  care,  or  you  can  claim  9  cents 
a  mile.  Add  parking  fees  and  toUs  to  the 
amount  you  claim  under  either  method. 

Cosmetic  surgery. 

Cost  and  repiUr  of  special  telephone 
equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  pur- 
poses, such  as  air  conditioning  or  elevators. 
If  these  expenses  are  for  permanent  im- 
provements that  Increase  the  value  of  the 
property,  you  may  include  them  as  medical 
expenses  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
more  than  the  Increase  in  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Cost  of  a  nursing  home  (including  meals 
and  lodging)  if  the  availability  of  medical 
care  is  a  principal  reason  for  being  In  the 
nursing  home. 

Medical  care  included  in  the  "life-care 
fee"  or  "founders  fee"  of  a  retirement  home 
which  is  paid  monthly  or  as  a  lump  sum 
under  an  agreement  with  the  home.  "The  de- 
ductible amount  must  be  set  apart  for  medi- 
cal care. 

Cost  of  special  equipment,  such  as  a  mo- 
torized wheelchair  or  autoette,  special  hand 
controls  and  other  special  eqiiipment  In- 
stalled in  a  car  specifically  for  the  use  of  a 
physically  handicapped  person. 


Real  estate 

General  sales 

State,  local,  or  foreign  income 

Personal  property 

If  the  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving 
at  your  deduction,  generally  the  only  addi- 
tional sales  taxes  you  may  add  to  the  table 
amount  are  those  you  paid  to  purchase  the 
following  items:  Automobiles,  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes,  and 
materia]  used  to  build  a  new  home  If  the 
sales  tax  on  the  materials  is  imposed  on  you. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  such  as  social  security,  veterans  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  workmen's 
compensation,  imtaxed  part  of  long-term 
capital  gains,  Interest  and  dividend  untaxed 
under  the  exclusion,  Interest  on  municipal 
bonds,  untaxed  part  of  unemplojonent  com- 
pensation and  public  assistance. 

INTmEST 

Personal  loan 

Home  mortgage 

Auto  loan 

Loans  on  life  Insurance 

Installment  purchases 

Bank  and  other  general  puiposes  credit 
cards.— Deduct  the  finance  charge  added  to 
your  monthly  statement  If  no  part  of  the 
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charge  was  for  Investigation  fees,  member- 
ship fees,  loan  fees,  service  charge,  or  simi- 
lar charges. 

Points.— When  buying  a  residence. 
"points"  are  Interest  paid  in  advance.  You 
may  deduct  the  tunount  you  pay  as  points  in 
the  year  of  the  payment— If  the  loan  is  used 
to  buy  or  improve  your  principal  residence 
and  is  secured  by  that  residence.  In  addi- 
tion, the  payment  of  points  must  be  an  es- 
tablished business  practice  in  the  area 
where  the  loan  was  made,  and  the  points 
must  not  exceed  the  number  generally 
charged  in  this  area. 

If  the  residence  you  purchase  Is  not  your 
principal  residence,  you  may  not  deduct  the 
full  amount  for  points  in  the  year  paid.  In- 
stead, the  prepaid  interest  paid  as  points 
must  be  spread  over  the  life  of  the  mort> 
gage,  and  it  Is  considered  "paid"  and  ia^e- 
ductible  over  that  period. 

Points  are  not  deductible  if  they  represent 
charges  for  services  rendered  by  the  lending 
Institution  (e.g.,  VA  or  FHA  points  are  not 
deductible  as  interest).  Also,  points  are  not 
deductible  if  paid  by  the  seller.  These  are 
selling  expenses  that  reduce  the  amount  re- 
alized. 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage.— 
This  is  deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts.— These  fi- 
nance charges  may  be  deducted  Lf  separate- 
ly stated  on  your  bill.* 


PRESERVING  NATIONAL 
TREASURES 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  January  28, 1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  next  few  days  this  body's  atten- 
tion will  once  again  turn  to  consider- 
ation of  budgetary  matters.  The 
threat  of  a  high  deficit  and  the  accom- 
panying need  to  control  Federal 
spending  will  cause  all  of  us  to  scruti- 
nize each  Federal  program  and  appro- 
priation to  make  certain  that  our  pre- 
cious dollars  are  wisely  spent. 

A  recent  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  gives  Congress  some  guidance 
about  the  proper  way  to  maximize  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  moneys.  The 
Federal  Government,  through  its  land 
and  water  conservation  fund,  in  the 
past  has  Joined  forces  with  the  private 
sector  to  preserve  priceless  national 
treasures  for  generations  to  come.  Pri- 
vate organizations  are  working  hard  to 
preserve  unique  areas  for  the  use  of  all 
Americans.  In  the  budget  battles 
ahead,  we  must  make  certain  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  abandon 
this  worthwhile  effort.  To  leave  these 
important  preservation  objectives  to 
the  overburdened  private  entities  now 
struggling  to  be  pennywise  with  their 
not  unlimited  funds  would  be  a  great 
mistake  and  a  tragic  loss  for  future 
generations. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  6, 1982] 

Trtiro  To  PKoracr  the  Parks  .  .  .  Leahihg 

IH  Texas?  .  .  .  Past  Due 

These  are  difficult  times  at  the  Trust  for 
Public  Lands.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  chopped  funds  for  acquiring  new  na- 
tional park  and  forest  lands,  a  move  that 
the  trust  feels  is  penny-wise  but  pound-fool- 
ish. 

As  a  result,  the  trust,  a  San  Francisco 
nonprofit  corporation,  is  looking  for  new 
ways  to  protect  the  nation's  natural  treas- 
ures from  development.  Since  1072,  the 
trust  has  acted  as  a  midwife,  arranging  for 
the  transfer  of  surplus  cortx>rate  lands  to 
various  public  agencies  for  parks,  historic 
sites  and  wilderness  areas.  Overall  it  has 
transferred  38,000  acres  in  16  states  to 
public  ownership.  In  the  process,  the  trust 
has  saved  taxpayers  money  by  selling  the 
land  to  public  agencies  at  prices  averaging 
24  percent  below  market  value,  a  saving  of 
about  $12.1  million. 

Here's  an  example  of  the  trust's  method: 
Development  was  encroaching  on  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  California,  and 
a  scenic  buffer  was  needed.  The  trust  was 
able  to  buy  a  139-acre  adjacent  parcel  for  an 
amount  equal  to  52  percent  of  its  market 
value.  The  trust  did  this  by  convincing  the 
owner  that  the  bargain  price  would  allow 
him  to  shelter  his  capital  gain  and  to  reduce 
his  Income  taxes  through  what  amounted  to 
a  partial  donation. 

Because  the  trust  got  the  land  at  a  bar- 
gain price,  it  was  able  to  pass  the  saving 
along  to  the  National  Park  Service,  which 
paid  $450,000  instead  of  the  appraised  value 
of  $795,000  for  the  land.  (The  trust  kept 
$50,000  from  the  sale  to  help  finance  its  ac- 
tivities.) 

Now,  however,  the  major  source  of  money 
for  purchases  by  the  federal  government, 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund,  has 
been  drained  and  the  money  shifted  to  the 
general  treasury.  Martin  Rosen,  president 
of  the  trust,  says  the  shift  will  save  the  gov- 
ernment some  money.  But  he  adds  that  it 
will  force  the  nation  to  forgo  protection  for 
some  unique  areas  or  else  pay  more  for 
them  in  the  future. 

"We're  not  cutting  fat  here,"  Mr.  Rosen 
says.  "We're  cutting  the  legs  off  the  park 
program.  It's  pseudo-economics." 

The  trust  Is  looking  for  ways  to  protect 
wild  areas.  For  Instance,  on  Staten  Island  in 
New  York,  the  trust  is  considering  selling 
about  three  acres  of  a  14-acre  parcel  donat- 
ed by  a  subsidiary  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casual- 
ty. The  proceeds  of  the  sale  would  be  used 
as  an  endowment  to  protect  the  remainder. 

However,  Mr.  Rosen  says  there's  no  way 
corporate  largesse  can  make  up  for  the  fed- 
eral cuts.* 


CREDIT  UNIONS— SERVING  THE 
ECONOMY  WELL 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

OP  PKinrSTLVAlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28, 1982 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week  the  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  Is  holding  its 
annual  congressional  caucus  here  in 
Washington.  Thus,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  the  importance  of  Fed- 
enl  credit  unions  In  our  economy. 
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In  general.  1981  was  a  very  difficult 
year  for  many  financial  institutions. 
But  credit  unions  have  done  a  remark- 
able job  overall  in  maintaining  their 
positions  and  providing  competitive 
savings  rates  and  affordable  loans  to 
their  members.  This,  of  course,  has  a 
positive  effect  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

According  to  the  latest  credit  imion 
statistics  from  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  (NCUA),  there 
are  now  12,187  Federal  credit  unions 
in  the  United  States,  and  over  26  mil- 
lion individuals  belong  to  these  institu- 
tions. Federal  credit  unions  are  char- 
tered and  regulated  by  NCUA.  Savings 
at  FCU's  grew  by  $315  million  in  No- 
vember 1981.  Total  assets  of  Federal 
credit  unions  at  the  end  of  November 
were  $40,966  billion. 

Many  forecasters  are  predicting  that 
funds  will  continue  to  flow  into  many 
Federal  credit  unions,  especially  those 
providing  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts and  other  attractive  savings 
programs.  Credit  unions  have  always 
been  eager  to  serve  their  members, 
and  in  doing  so  have  provided  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  economy  as 
well.* 


CLEANUP  AT  THE  GSA 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Harvey  is  one  of  this  country's  most 
respected  and  popular  commentators. 
He  recently  ran  a  commentary  that 
sheds  new  light  on  one  of  the  great 
stories  of  the  Reagan  administration— 
the  cleanup  over  at  GSA.  As  Mr. 
Harvey  shows,  aU  the  news  out  of  the 
bureaucracy  is  not  bad;  in  fact  Gerald 
Carmen's  performance  at  GSA  is  such 
a  success  that  I  am  surprised  other 
commentators  have  not  picked  up  on 
it. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Harvey's  com- 
mentary on  the  GSA.  I  commend  it  to 
you: 

Cleaiwt  at  the  GSA 

Our  Government's  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  "supply  sergeant"  for  all 
other  government  agencies. 

Our  government  agencies,  even  as  troops 
in  the  field,  dare  not  outrun  their  logistics 
so  the  GSA  is  there  to  provide  anything 
from  paperclips  to  computers.  Indeed  the 
GSA  administers  10,000  government  build- 
ings. 

Not  always  well. 

Until  this  administration  moved  into 
Washington  a  year  ago  the  General  Services 
Administration  was  generally  maladminis- 
tered. 

Waste,  fraud  and  abuse  were  so  rampant 
that  convictions  ran  Into  the  hundreds,  alle- 
gations into  the  thousands. 

A  hundred  GSA  employees  were  among 
those  convicted. 
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And  for  every  one  who  got  caught,  scores 
of  others  were  suspected  of  hanky-panky 
ranging  from  waste  to  accepting  payoffs 
from  contractors. 

An  agency  of  government  placing  an  order 
for  supplies  could  expect  to  wait  an  average 
30  days  for  delivery. 

Understandably,  employee  morale  around 
the  muddied,  bloodied  and  much  maligned 
GSA  was  abysmally  low. 

And  then  six  months  ago  there  strode 
onto  this  scene  a  wiry  little  bespectacled 
man  named  Gerald  Carmen. 

He'd  been  a  small  businessman  in  New 
Hampshire,  had  built  an  auto  supply  store 
into  a  chain  of  auto  supply  stores,  had  been 
a  frequent  critic  of  the  GSA. 

And  suddenly  President  Reagan  said. 
"You  run  it." 

Well,  he's  running  it! 

He  borrowed  a  slogan  from  a  World  War 
Two  poster:  "Give  it  your  best!" 

This  businesslike  businessman  walks  fast, 
wears  half-glasses,  says  things  just  once. 

Carmen  has  employed  in  critical  positions 
others  of  the  GSA's  critics  and  challenged 
each,  "Now  you  do  It  better!"  Steve  Hanuner 
of  Goodyear,  Charlie  Davis  of  Ford.  Bill 
Clinkscales  and  Bert  Berube  and  Herb 
Koster. 

He  has  moved  up  Jerald  Fox  and  moved 
over  from  the  White  House  Roger  Dierman. 

The  six  months  metamorphosis  is  morale 
around  the  GSA  has  old  Washington  hands 
dumbstruck. 

And  in  Just  six  months  contractors  all  up 
and  down  the  line  have  re-learned  circum- 
spection. 

Delivery  time  on  warehoused  material  Is 
down  from  thirty  days  to  seven. 

When  government  agencies  were  ordered 
to  cut  back,  trim  down,  the  GSA  already 
had— reducing  its  own  office  space  by 
twenty  percent  at  a  saving  to  you  of  4.4  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

"The  urgency  of  excellence '  at  GSA  is 
Just  what  the  President  ordered. 

Mister  Carmen,  lead  on!* 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS   FOR    THE    U.S.     COAST 
GUARD 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Coast 
Guard  that  budgetary  constraints 
compel  the  termination  of  operations 
across  the  country  and  overseas  angers 
and  distresses  me.  I  have,  therefore, 
joined  with  the  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, to  introduce  legislation  providing 
fimds  to  reinstate  the  operations  af- 
fected. 

For  three  Congresses  I  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation.  Hour 
after  hour,  hearing  after  hearing,  I 
heard  the  recurrent  theme  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  seriously  underfunded. 
Yet,  despite  the  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee  for  increased  levels 
of  funding  for  the  Coast  Guard,  no 
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relief  has  been  given  to  this  dedicated, 
yet  beleaguered  service.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Congress  was  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  requests  for  additional 
funds,  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses 
were  transferring  more  and  more  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Coast  Guard. 
Something  had  to  give.  It  has.  If  the 
reality  of  the  cutbacks  has  not  dawned 
on  some  people  yet,  it  will,  as  the  re- 
percussions and  ramifications  come 
into  sharp  focus  back  home. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  composed  not  of 
pencil  pushers,  but  rather  of  oper- 
ations experts,  military  personnel,  and 
law  enforcement  officers.  Their  job  is 
not  to  sit  at  desks  and  dream  up  new 
Federal  programs  or  to  dispense  Fed- 
eral funds.  Their  function  is  to  pro- 
mote safety  to  life  and  property  at  sea; 
to  implement  and  enforce  our  drug 
and  fisheries  laws;  to  protect  the 
marine  environment;  and,  among 
other  things,  to  assure  the  safety  and 
security  of  vessels,  ports,  and  water- 
ways. As  a  military  service,  the  Coast 
Guard  must  be  ready  to  join  forces 
with  the  Navy  in  times  of  national 
emergency  or  war. 

The  Service  needs  funding  to  contin- 
ue these  operations  and  to  pay  the 
people  who  conduct  them.  Included  in 
the  Guard's  expenses  are  upkeep  and 
maintenance  of  vessels,  aircraft,  vehi- 
cles, bases,  and  other  equipment;  the 
purchase  of  fuel  for  the  vessels  and 
aircraft;  and,  training  costs.  Original- 
ly, the  Coast  Guard  requested  operat- 
ing expenses  of  $1,403  billion.  Having 
dealt  with  the  Service  over  these  past 
years,  I  know  that  its  requests  are  gen- 
erally substantially  less  than  it  actual- 
ly requires.  Yet,  the  appropriations 
process  yielded  $46  million  less  than 
the  Coast  Guard  believed  minimally 
necessary. 

This  budgetary  shortfall  translates 
into  a  reduction  of  about  3,000  person- 
nel; the  decommissioning  of  10  Coast 
Guard  vessels;  the  closure  of  20  search 
and  rescue  stations;  the  reduction  in 
services  for  navigation  aids,  training, 
oceanographic  research;  and,  the  clo- 
sure of  vessel  traffic  service  systems. 
Yet,  these  initial  cutbacks  in  service, 
as  severe  as  they  are,  will  not  solve  the 
problem  completely.  These  cuts  will  be 
followed  by  others,  so  that  the  Coast 
Guard  can  meet  the  appropriations 
level. 

A  number  of  closures  are  planned 
for  my  home  State  of  New  York. 
Among  those  are  the  termination  of 
the  Vessel  Traffic  Service.  This 
system,  while  not  yet  fully  operation- 
al, was  providing  an  important  safety 
service  to  the  Port  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  busiest  ports  in  our  country.  I 
am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
ramifications  of  this  closure  on  the 
safety  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
the  port. 

I  wish  that  everyone  would  read  the 
very  excellent  oversight  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
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Guard  and  Navigation  entitled,  "Semi- 
Paratus"  (H.  Rept.  97-355).  The  find- 
ings reflect  what  those  of  us  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  Coast  Guard  have 
known  all  along.  The  Service  is  doing 
the  best  job  possible  with  what  it  has. 
What  has  been  happening,  of  necessi- 
ty, is  that  the  Service  has  been  fulfill- 
ing only  part  of  its  statutorily  imposed 
duties.  As  an  example,  it  is  achieving 
only  20  percent  of  its  goal  for  inter- 
dicting the  transport  of  illegal  drugs 
by  sea  and  only  38  percent  of  its  goal 
for  military  readiness  training.  The 
search  and  rescue  program  entered 
this  decade  with  the  same  amount  of 
personnel  that  it  had  at  the  beginning 
of  1970. 

It  is  beyond  me  how  we  here  in  Con- 
gress can  continually  demand  more 
service  from  the  Coast  Guard  while 
turning  our  backs  on  them  at  appro- 
priations time.  The  mere  pittance  we 
hand  to  the  Coast  Guard  is  shameful. 
We  must  pass  this  legislation— a  life 
preserver  to  a  service  drowning  in  re- 
sponsibilities.* 


SEA  ISLE  CITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OFNCW  JZRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28, 1982 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  district  I  represent 
in  New  Jersey  is  made  up  of  seashore 
communities,  which  are  not  only  home 
to  thousands,  but  a  beautiful  vacation 
spot  for  visitors  from  around  the  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world.  One  of 
the  most  popular  resorts  is  Sea  Isle 
City,  a  community  which  is  about  to 
celebrate  its  100th  anniversary. 

Sea  Isle  City  was  founded  in  1882  by 
Charles  K.  Landis  as  the  New  Jersey 
Cape's  second  seashore  resort.  Soon 
after  returning  from  a  trip  to  Venice, 
Italy,  Landis  became  so  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  that  city  and  its 
canals,  that  he  envisioned  Sea  Isle 
City  as  another  Venice.  A  number  of 
canals  and  lagoons  were  built  in  his 
then  "New  City"  which  still  provides 
beauty  and  pleasure  for  residents  and 
guests  alike. 

This  island  town  has  long  been  the 
home  of  a  large  commercial  fishing 
fleet,  and  is  today  one  of  the  east 
coast's  largest  suppliers  of  lobster.  The 
Sea  Isle  City  of  1982  is  renowned  as 
"The  Sea  and  Sand  Vacationland."  a 
warm  and  wholesome  family  seashore 
town  whose  location  makes  it  an  ideal 
vacation  retreat.  Its  miles  of  wide, 
sandy  and  protected  beaches,  its  clear 
water  and  clean  invigorating  air  still 
offers  the  same  allure  to  people  as 
those  attributes  did  100  years  ago. 

Sea  Isle  City  will  celebrate  its  cen- 
tennial with  a  siuiuner-long  festival  of 
seasonal  events,  including  a  concert 
series,  beach  parties,  and  its  annual 
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surfing  contest.  The  "Kick-Off"  is  a 
parade  on  May  22  to  be  hosted  by  the 
city's  distinguished  Mayor  Dominic 
Raffa.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ronald  Reagan  and  New  Jer- 
sey's new  Governor,  Tom  Kean.  have 
been  invited.  The  festivities  promise  to 
be  a  fitting  way  to  commemorate  the 
founding  of  a  beautiful  city  and  its 
rich  and  enduring  heritage.* 


JAPANESE  MEAT  IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  MZBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8EHTATIVES 

TTiursday.  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  country  continues  to  be  subjected 
to  an  invasion  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts from  Japan,  the  American  live- 
stock producer  suffers  from  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  unfair  trade  restric- 
tions on  meat  entering  that  country 
from  the  United  States  (a  similar  situ- 
ation exists  for  American  citrus  pro- 
ducers.) The  Japanese  consimier 
craves  the  beef  and  pork  which  this 
country  produces  in  such  abundance, 
paying  $18  or  more  per  pound  for 
prime  American  beef,  and  yet  the  Jap- 
anese Government  places  very  strin- 
gent restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
these  products  which  can  enter  the 
coimtry.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion immediately  assign  the  highest 
priority  to  efforts  to  lift  these  unfair 
restrictions.  To  continue  to  allow  the 
displacement  of  American  manufac- 
tured products  by  those  produced  in 
Japan,  and  at  the  same  time  tolerate 
their  restrictions  on  imports  of  our 
commodities,  especially  meat  and 
citrus  products,  is  grossly  unfair  to 
both  the  American  farmer  and  taxpay- 
ers. 

Yesterday  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  seek  immedi- 
ate redress  on  this  issue,  and  I  now 
urge  the  Congress  to  join  with  the  ad- 
ministration its  efforts  to  apply  the 
necessary  pressure  to  the  Japanese, 
even  to  the  extent  of  limiting  the 
import  of  manufactured  products  from 
that  country.  These  are  harsh  meas- 
ures, but  entirely  justified  when  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  Japan's  con- 
cept of  free  trade. 

This  issue  was  briefly,  but  sharply 
highlighted  in  a  recent  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Norfolk,  Nebr..  Daily 
News,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  moment  to  read  the  views  of  a  small 
newspaper  which  speaks  so  eloquently 
for  the  livestock  producers  of  Nebras- 
ka and  America: 
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[Prom  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Daily  News.  Nov. 
27.  1981] 

LOOKIHO  AT  TKAOE 

The  early  November  visit  of  26  Japanese 
farmers  to  the  Norfolk  area  to  visit  pork- 
producing  facilities  was  a  testimonial  to  the 
efficiency  of  this  important  segment  of  the 
livestock  industry.  As  one  of  their  spokes- 
men said  of  the  United  States,  "this  country 
is  a  good  place  to  leam."  And  the  Japanese 
are  looking  for  ways  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency, since  it  now  imports  large  amounts 
of  pork.  It  must  also  import  much  of  the 
feed  used  to  raise  that  pork.  Ninety  percent 
of  such  feed  comes  from  the  U.S. 

Since  there  is  a  marked  imbalance  in  trade 
with  Japan,  we  would  prefer  to  see  them  im- 
porting that  feed  in  the  form  of  finished 
pork  and  beef  produced  and  processed  by 
Americans. 

This  nation  is  matched  by  no  other  in  the 
efficiency  of  its  food  production,  and  it 
could  be  made  available  cheaply  to  the  Jap- 
anese consumer  were  there  fewer  barriers  to 
this  sort  of  trade  along  with  realistic  pricing 
for  overseas  shipping. 

The  nation  does  do  well  in  terms  of  total 
agricultural  trade.  Exports  are  expected  to 
be  up  4  percent  this  year,  to  $45.5  billion. 
Agricultural  imports  will  be  around  $17  bil- 
lion. Of  this  total,  only  $3.6  bUllon  Is  export- 
ed in  the  form  of  livestock  products,  includ- 
ing meat  and  hides.  Yet  meat  is  in  short 
supply  in  Japan  and  many  other  countries 
of  the  world,  including  the  developed  na- 
tions which  impose  restrictions  so  their  con- 
sumers must  continue  to  pay  two  or  three 
times  as  much,  or  five  times  as  in  the  case  of 
Japan,  as  Americans  do.  Protectionism  in 
foreign  agriculture  comes  at  a  high  price  for 
the  overseas  consumers. 

With  its  limited  land  areas,  it  is  doubtful 
the  Japanese  can  compete  at  any  time  soon 
with  Americans  in  grain  and  meat  produc- 
tion. 

It  would  be  better  for  all  if  this  were 
better  understood  and  food  trade  restric- 
tions lifted  in  order  to  compensate  partially 
for  the  large  amounts  of  finished  goods 
which  this  nation  purchases  from  Japan.* 
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Congress  In  December  and  the  in- 
crease in  PMS  supplies  contributed  to 
the  calming  of  political  and  military 
passions  in  Tripoli.  Our  legislative 
action  also  helped  bring  about  the 
withdrawal  of  Libyan  troops  from 
Chad  and  their  replacement  by  an 
OAU  peacelteeping  force. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  primary 
problem  throughout  the  Horn  of 
Africa  Is  largely  economic  in  nature. 
We  need  to  direct  the  lion's  share  of 
our  aid  into  economic  and  humanitari- 
an assistance.  Somcdia  has  the  largest 
number  of  refugees  in  the  world  and 
we  caruiot  ignore  the  inability  of  the 
Somali  Goverrmient  to  provide  even 
the  basic  human  needs. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  the  United  States 
increased  development  assistance  to 
Somalia  only  slightly.  It  is  imperative 
that  additional  funds  be  allocated  for 
feeding  the  refugees  and  providing 
them  with  some  cottage  industries  if 
peace  is  to  be  preserved.  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  will  work 
together  this  session  to  accomplish 
this  vital  task. 

The  United  States  must  also  recog- 
nize Somalia's  defense  needs.  Last 
Friday  night,  I  met  with  the  Somali 
Defense  Minister  in  Washington  and 
discussed  the  security  interests  of  his 
country.  It  is  evident  Somalia  faces  a 
real  threat  in  the  buildup  of  Soviet, 
East  German,  and  Cuban  military 
forces  In  neighboring  Ethiopia. 

In  the  future  we  must  not  ignore  So- 
malia's defense  needs  while  recogniz- 
ing that  the  most  effective  way  to  con- 
tain foreign  military  presence  Is  to 
strengthen  the  economies  of  our 
friends  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.* 


ON  THE  SITUATION  IN  THE 
HORN  REGION 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

or  MnnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation In  the  Horn  of  Africa  remains 
unstable.  Regional  conflicts  persist  be- 
tween Ethiopia  and  Somalia  over  the 
disputed  Ogaden  territory;  civil  war 
continues  in  the  Ethiopian  provinces 
of  EMtrea  and  Tigray;  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Libya  maintain  their  poli- 
cies of  adventurism  and  interference 
in  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen. 

All  of  these  developments  directly 
affect  our  country's  vital  interests  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

I  Join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wilson)  in  praising 
the  administration  for  its  resolute  and 
prompt  response  this  fall  to  the  crisis 
in  the  Sudan  caused  by  Libyan  mili- 
tary threats.  The  extension  of  sub- 
stantial economic  assistance  voted  by 


NICARAQUAN  WOMEN:  EQUALS 
IN  BATTLE,  TRYING  TO  BE 
EQUALS  IN  HOME 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evolving  roles  for  women  in  postrevo- 
lutionary  Nicaragua  are  discussed  in 
the  January  11  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times.  During  the  war,  Nicara- 
guan  women  played  a  major  role  in 
the  successful  overthrow  of  the 
Somoza  regime.  In  some  fighting  units 
their  participation  was  as  high  as  30 
percent.  Although  equals  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, they  are  waging  a  difficult 
fight  at  home  for  women's  rights. 

Even  though  Nicaraguan  women  do 
not  consider  themselves  feminists  in 
the  American  sense,  societal  changes 
indicate  that  advocacy  for  equal  rights 
and  improvements  in  status  for  women 
has  been  very  successful.  Some  of  the 
new  changes  for  women  are  secured 
through  revisions  in  discriminatory 
laws,     altering     of    stereotypes     and 
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public  education.  For  example,  no 
longer  are  fathers  given  absolute  legal 
rights  over  their  children;  no  longer 
can  a  father  not  regularly  support  his 
family. 

Nicaragua  is  begirming  to  show  how 
undeveloped  countries  are  redefining 
the  roles  of  all  of  its  citizens.  Nicara- 
guan women  are  demonstrating  that 
they  can  make  viable  contributions  as 
liberators,  politicians,  mothers,  or 
whatever  roles  are  needed  for  their 
country's  survival: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  11,  1982] 

NicARAcoAN  Woken:  Equals  in  Battle,  Not 
IN  Home 

(By  Warrenhoge) 

Managua,  Nicaragua.— Garrisons  of  Gen. 
Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle's  National 
Guard  were  falling  to  the  Sandinist  insur- 
gents all  across  Nicaragua  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  war,  but  the  commander  in  the 
southwestern  town  of  Diriamba  still  held 
out. 

It  wasn't  bravery  that  motivated  him.  He 
insisted  he  couldn't  hand  over  his  arms  to 
his  Sandinist  counterpart  because  she  was  a 
woman.  He  said  he  would  surrender  only  to 
her  male  second-in-command. 

Commandante  Monica  Baltorano  pre- 
vailed In  the  end,  and  other  fortresses  of 
Latin  male  prerogative  have  been  crumbling 
in  Nicaragua  ever  since. 

Female  participation  in  some  of  the  San- 
dinist fighting  units  was  as  high  as  30  per- 
cent, and  the  country's  second  largest  city, 
Leon,  was  captured  and  later  run  by  a  mili- 
tary command  of  five  women.  'We  make  up 
more  than  half  the  population,  and  without 
us  there  would  have  been  no  revoutlon." 
said  Magda  Henriques.  director  of  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  Luisa  Amanda  Espin- 
oza  Association  of  Nicaraguan  Women.  The 
group  is  named  after  the  first  woman  to 
have  been  killed  in  combat  during  the  guer- 
rilla war  that  deposed  General  Somoza. 

Once  the  war  ended  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  many  of  these  women  were  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  lives  that  Nicaraguan  tradi- 
tion had  reserved  for  them.  Today  their  new 
role  is  being  secured  through  revisions  in 
discriminatory  laws,  altering  of  stereotypes, 
and  public  education;  there  may  even  be  an 
incipient  change  in  notions  of  domestic 
duties. 

Though  the  women's  movement  now  occu- 
pies a  noncontroversial  place  in  the  revolu- 
tinary  process.  It  had  a  beginning  full  of 
conflict.  Many  women  returning  to  hus- 
bands immediately  after  the  war  battled  to 
maintain  the  equality  they  had  won  in  the 
field,  and  a  large  number  of  divorces  result- 
ed. 

"For  a  lot  of  other  men.  it  was  fine  for  all 
women  to  get  involved  in  the  revolution  as 
long  as  it  wasn't  their  wife."  said  Mrs.  Hen- 
riques. 

More  than  half  the  members  of  the  mili- 
tias the  Sandioists  are  now  training  are 
made  up  of  women,  and  every  major  city 
has  at  least  one  women's  battalion  of  reserv- 
ists who  drill  30  days  a  year,  one  weekend  a 
month  and  two  nights  a  week. 

Emma  Tinoco,  a  political  instructor  at  the 
training  field  in  the  town  of  Tipitapa.  said 
"the  great  majority"  of  them  encountered 
no  difficulty  taking  time  off  from  the  home. 
"Some  of  them,"  she  added,  smiling,  "have 
had  to  convince  their  husbands  of.  shall  we 
say,  'their  historic  mission.'" 
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Radio  Sandino  has  focused  on  the  situa- 
tion in  its  daily  soap  operas.  In  one,  a  man 
returns  home  from  work  to  find  that  his 
wife  has  gone  off  to  do  militia  training  and 
left  dirty  pots  in  the  cooking  area.  He  curses 
her.  stomps  out  of  the  house  and  gets  drunk 
at  a  neighborhood  bar. 

LECTURE  ON  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Later,  back  at  home,  he  finds  his  wife  re- 
turned and  gives  her  a  l)oozy  lecture  on  her 
household  responsibilities.  She  calmly  tells 
him  of  her  responsibilities  to  the  revolution, 
and  the  final  chapter  finds  him  apologizing 
and  admitting  his  error. 

The  revolution  is  trying  to  combat  a  long- 
prevalent  tendency  among  peasant  men  to 
have  more  than  one  family,  give  none  of 
them  regiilar  support  but,  on  their  sporadic 
appearances,  expect  from  all  the  respect 
due  the  head  of  a  household.  The  Govern- 
ment has  set  up  an  office  that  tracks  down 
Itinerant  fathers  and  forces  them  to  make 
payments  to  their  wives. 

In  a  speech  addressed  to  "brother  workers 
and  peasants,"  the  Minister  of  Planning, 
Henry  Ruiz,  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon  for 
being  so  blunt,  but  you  will  have  to  get 
drunk  less  and  dedicate  more  of  your  salary 
to  your  family." 

The  women's  group  does  not  use  the  word 
"machismo"  in  its  rhetoric,  and  the  mem- 
bers do  not  like  to  call  themselves  feminists. 
Both  terms  to  them  have  a  bourgeois  ring,  a 
woman  who  works  for  the  Sandinist  Front 
said. 

Mrs.  Henriques  witnessed  the  American 
women's  movement  while  studying  at 
Temple  University,  but  her  recollection  of  it 
is  selective  and  negative.  "Ours  isn't  a  femi- 
nist movement  that  is  in  struggle  against 
men  like  in  the  developed  countries."  she 
said.  "We're  not  interested  in  taking  our 
bras  off.  learning  how  to  drink  like  men  or 
proving  we  can  have  as  many  affairs  as  they 
can." 

AN  UNTAVORABLE  REACTION 

That  terminology  does,  however,  play  a 
role  had  "ueen  evident  days  earlier  at  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  women's  organiza- 
tion. When  Mr.  Ruiz,  in  a  speech,  extolled 
the  Sandinist  women  as  the  "delicate"  part 
of  the  revolution,  he  was  greeted  with  stud- 
ied glares  from  the  three  fatigue-clad 
female  commanders  on  the  stage  with  him. 

On  several  occasions,  those  eager  to 
change  old  habits  have  been  too  zealous. 
TOmas  Borge  Martinez,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  once  suggested  that  men  should 
start  doing  housework.  "That  is  an  idea  that 
is  a  long  way  off  for  working-class  people," 
Mrs.  Henriques  said.  "It's  different  because 
you're  really  talking  about  an  ideology. 
That  will  take  years  and  years  of  work." 

The  women's  group,  she  said,  is  devoting 
its  efforts  instead  to  promoting  domestic 
work  as  "a  valuable  social  contribution"  and 
acquainting  mothers  with  proper  health 
care  for  their  families.  It  is  also  setting  up 
day-care  centers  and  rehabilitative  training 
for  prostitutes,  some  of  whom  are  as  young 
as  13. 

The  women's  group  itself  got  too  far 
ahead  of  community  norms  when  It  pro- 
posed creating  a  committee  to  rule  in  child 
custody  cases  where  separating  parents 
were  "of  similar  quality."  When  the  nation- 
al legislature,  known  as  the  Council  of 
State,  balked  at  the  idea,  the  measure  was 
returned  to  neighborhood  committees  for 
restudy.  "We  were  proved  wrong."  she  said. 
"It  turned  out  that  people  felt  that  in  such 
situations  mothers  should  be  favored  over 
fathers." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  constitution  has  been  stripped  of  all 
clauses  considered  discriminatory,  and  a  law 
that  gave  fathers  absolute  legal  right  over 
their  children  was  abolished.  A  new  law  ban- 
ning the  "commercialization"  of  women  was 
passed.  "You  can't  sell  beer  and  tires  any- 
more with  women's  legs,"  Mrs.  Henriques 
said. 

The  younger  generation  of  women  in 
Nicaragua  are  prepared  to  continue  the 
campaign,  according  to  Mrs.  Henriques.  "I 
don't  even  have  to  teach  my  daughters."  she 
said.  'They  grew  up  seeing  their  mother 
walking  around  with  an  M-16  over  her 
shoulder,  and  they  already  dream  of  being 
members  of  the  militia."* 


REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary Schweiker's  proposal  to  reduce 
the  present  36-month  eligibility  period 
for  refugee  assistance  to  18  months  is 
illadvised.  These  proposed  changes  in 
eligibility  regulations,  published  De- 
cember 11  in  the  Federal  Register,  af- 
forded little  time  for  congressional 
comment  before  the  January  recess. 
Fortunately,  protest  from  the  other 
body  has  effectively  postponed  any  re- 
duction in  the  eligibility  period  imtil 
March  1982.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
express  their  concern  on  this  issue 
during  the  Interim  period. 

In  Washington  State,  the  impact  of 
reducing  the  eligibility  limitation 
period  to  18  months  will  be  felt  with 
crippling  effect.  According  to  Wash- 
ington State's  Department  of  Health 
and  Social  Services,  cash  and  medical 
assistance  will  be  terminated  for  43 
percent  of  the  State's  current  recipi- 
ents— equal  to  3,793  cases  or  9,141  per- 
sons. Assimilng  this  proposal  goes  into 
effect  in  March,  11,500  refugees  will  be 
cut  off  from  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance by  September  of  this  year. 

In  Washington  State,  there  are  no 
State  assistance  programs  to  supple- 
ment or  substitute  for  a  reduction  in 
Federal  funding  for  refugee  cash  and 
medical  assistance.  Washington  State's 
general  assistance  program  is  restrict- 
ed to  cases  of  unemployment  disabil- 
ity. The  State's  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren fund  only  provides  for  single 
parent  households.  It  is  doubtful  that 
any  additional  refugee  assistance 
funds  can  be  appropriated  on  the 
State  level  considering  Washington's 
financial  problems  and  high  unem- 
ployment. If  the  18-month  eligibility 
proposal  is  implemented,  refugee  fami- 
lies in  the  State  of  Washington  will  be 
forced  to  either  split  up  to  comply 
with  State  AFDC  requirements  or 
move  to  a  State  such  as  California 
which  does  provide  general  assistance 
fimds  for  refugees.  Even  the  strong 
commimlty  network  of  Washington 
State     volimteer     agencies,     refugee 
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mutual  assistance  associations, 
churches,  and  food  banks  will  be 
unable  to  compensate  for  reductions 
In  assistance  brought  about  by  this 
proposal. 

According  to  calculations  made  by 
the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Social  and  Health  Services,  30  percent 
of  the  administration's  entire  budget- 
ary savings  resulting  from  a  reduction 
in  the  eligibility  llmiUtion  period  will 
come  from  terminating  cash  and  medi- 
cal assistance  for  refugees  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon.  This  Is  an  unfair 
share  of  the  financial  burden  to 
impose  on  a  State  such  as  Washington, 
which  has  been  dedicated  to  effective- 
ly resettling,  educating,  and  employing 
31,000  refugees.  Washington's  Is  the 
largest  State  refugee  population  in  the 
coimtry.  Forcing  refugees  out  of 
States  which  have  become  their  home 
to  seek  financial  assistance  in  new 
areas  disrupts  families  and  communi- 
ties without  guaranteeing  budgetary 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  following  policy  options  should 
be  considered  before  Secretary 
Schweiker's  proposal  to  reduce  the  eli- 
gibility period  to  18  months  is  allowed 
to  go  into  effect: 

(1)  Refugee  single-parent  families, 
two-part  families,  and  childless  cou- 
ples should  all  receive  Federal  cash  as- 
sistance for  24  months;  18  months 
would  not  allow  a  reasonable  time  for 
developing  self-sufficiency. 

(2)  All  refugees  should  receive  medi- 
cal coverage  a  full  36  months,  regard- 
less of  their  eligibility  for  other  forms 
of  Federal  assistance.  This  would 
insure  that  health  care  would  be  pro- 
vided for  refugees  having  a  difficult 
time  adjusting  or  finding  employment. 

(3)  The  present  State  eligibility  for- 
mula used  by  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  for  determining  State  al- 
location of  Federal  assistance  funds 
should  be  adjusted  to  reflect  second- 
ary migration  of  refugees  from  one 
State  to  another,  as  part  of  a  State's 
total  refugee  population. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
was  based  on  the  congressional  con- 
sensus that  a  full  36-month  refugee  as- 
sistance program  was  essential  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  educational  and  social 
training  necessary  for  refugees  to  com- 
municate and  find  emplojmient  within 
this  society.  If,  due  to  budgetary  re- 
straints. Federal  assistance  for  refu- 
gees must  be  reduced,  it  should  be 
done  as  humanely  as  possible.  Reduc- 
ing the  36-month  eligibility  period  to 
18  months,  without  compensating 
States  that  do  not  receive  Federal 
funds  for  general  assistance  programs 
which  include  refugees  as  eligible  re- 
cipients, will  only  work  to  displace  a 
large  number  of  refugees  and  their 
families  without  providing  a  real  solu- 
tion to  this  complex  problem.* 
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THE  MEDIA— AND  RICHARD 
ALLEN 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  iixniois 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  Jamtary  28, 1982 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  recent  months,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  have  some  contact 
with  President  Reagan's  former  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  Richard  Allen. 

I  am  aware  of  Dick  Allen's  tremen- 
dous talents,  his  special  knowledge  of 
the  Orient,  and  of  our  critical  position 
in  world  affairs. 

The  vindication  of  Dick  Allen  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  complete- 
leaving  no  blemish  on  his  character  or 
reputation.  However,  the  treatment 
which  Dick  Allen  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  media  has  resulted  In  a 
perception  of  Dick  Allen  which  makes 
his  removal  from  his  post  as  National 
Seciirlty  Adviser  understandable. 

The  media  portrayal  of  Dick  Allen 
and  its  consequences  for  Dick  Allen's 
otherwise  prominent  career  Is  de- 
scribed in  an  eloquent  commentary  by 
Tom  Braden.  Tom  Braden's  piece, 
which  appeared  in  the  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 7.  1982,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Is  attached  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  for  the 
thoughtful  study  of  those  media  rep- 
resentatives who  come  In  contact  with 
these  pages. 

The  Churls  or  the  Press 
(By  Tom  Braden) 

Richard  Allen  was  tellins  me  the  other 
day  about  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
press,  and  as  I  was  listening  I  found  my 
mind  going  back  to  that  night  In  June  of 
1968  when  Robert  Kennedy  was  shot. 

I've  forgotten  how  my  wife  and  I  hap- 
pened to  take  temporary  custody  of  two 
Kennedy  children  that  evening.  Emotion 
blurred  the  memory  of  events  as  feat  as 
events  took  place. 

At  any  rate,  there  we  were  in  a  cottage  on 
the  hotel  grounds,  and  we  were  very  careful 
to  engage  our  charges  in  conversation  and 
not  to  let  them  turn  the  television  on. 

After  a  while  the  telephone  rang  and 
somebody  who  was  with  Mrs.  Kennedy 
asked  us  to  bring  the  children  to  her.  I  re- 
member well  what  happened  when  we 
opened  that  cottage  door. 

Flashbulbs  popped.  Men  clambered  out  of 
bushes,  shouting  at  the  children:  "How  do 
you  feel  about  your  daddy  being  shot?" 
"Which  one  are  you?"  "Have  you  prayed  for 
your  daddy?" 

That  was  the  way  those  children  heard 
the  news. 

I  remember  being  so  angry  as  we  hastened 
down  a  sidewalk  to  a  car  that,  stupidly,  I 
tried  to  take  a  swing  at  a  cameraman, 
though  I  was  carrying  a  child  in  my  arms. 
But  I  also  remember  being  ashamed.  These 
men  were  reporters.  Yet  here  they  were  re- 
ducing themselves  to  the  level  of  purse 
snatchers,  aecond-story  men,  child  abusers. 

And  though  I  don't  mean  to  compare  the 
ordeal  of  Richard  Allen  with  that  of  the 
Kennedy  family.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  both 
Incidents  the  question  to  be  asked  is  "why?" 
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Why  did  reporters  do  what  they  did  to 
those  two  children?  Why  did  they  stand  out- 
side Richard  Allen's  house,  climb  trees  to 
look  into  his  windows,  dump  their  half- 
eaten  sandwiches  and  paper  cups  all  over 
his  lawn  and  follow  him  to  a  restaurant, 
listen  to  his  conversation  and  inquire  of  the 
proprietor  as  to  whether  he  had  paid  his 
bill? 

I  have  asked  this  question  of  my  col- 
leagues in  print,  television  and  radio,  and 
they  answer  as  one:  "If  we  didn't  stake 
Allen  out,  somebody  else  would.  If  one  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  had  not  staked  Kennedy 
kids,  some  other  paper  or  TV  station  would 
have,  and  if  one  got  a  story  or  a  picture  and 
the  other  didn't  there'd  be  heU  to  pay." 

In  short,  so  I  am  told,  competition  is  what 
turns  gentlemen  into  churls. 

I  do  not  think  this  a  sufficient  answer.  I 
know  many  a  newspaper  publisher,  many 
owners  of  television  and  radio  stations.  I 
know  the  beads  of  the  three  major  net- 
works. Not  one  of  them  would  be  caught 
dead  peering  through  somebody's  window, 
abusing  a  child  or  dimiplng  garbage  on  a 
lawn. 

Then  why  do  they  permit  these  deeds  to 
be  done  in  their  name? 

Some  owner  of  a  network  or  a  chain  of 
newspapers  is  going  to  wake  up  one  morning 
and  say.  "This  has  gone  far  enough.  I'm 
going  to  propose  a  code  of  ethics  for  my  pro- 
fession and  a  watchdog  to  enforce  it  and 
we're  not  going  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  any 
more." 

Or  am  I  mistaken? 

Isn't  there  anybody  out  there  in  an  owner- 
ship position  who  is  possessed  of  guts?* 


HAIL  TO  THE  ITALIAN  POLICE 
FOR  THEIR  WORK  IN  RELEAS- 
ING GEN.  JAMES  DOZIER 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  BOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28, 1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  elation  that  I  feel  over  today's  re- 
lease of  Gen.  James  Dozler  is  shared 
by  my  colleagues  and  millions  of 
others  in  this  Nation.  It  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  pay  tribute  for  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  extraordinary 
achievement— first  and  foremost  the 
exemplary  members  of  the  Italian 
police  who  conducted  the  raid  which 
freed  General  Dozler,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment must  be  saluted  for  the  in- 
credible commitment  they  made  to 
insure  that  the  full  powers  of  law  en- 
forcement were  used  to  secure  the 
general's  reletise.  Further,  the  ongoing 
cooperative  arrangements  between  our 
two  Governments  was  critical  to  the 
successful  outcome  we  are  enjoying 
today. 

I  was  a  police  officer  for  23  years  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  consequent- 
ly feel  that  I  luiow  good  police  work 
when  I  see  it.  What  the  Italian  police 
achieved  was  nothing  short  of  a  mira- 
cle. The  Red  Brigade  long  known  for 
their  ability  to  baffle  police  has  en- 
dured a  tremendous  setback,  one 
which  we  hope  can  be  translated  into 
an  overall  setback  for  all  terrorism. 
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The  Italian  police  cracked  a  wall 
that  was  seemingly  impenetrable. 
They  deserve  the  highest  praise  from 
a  grateful  America.  To  General  Dozler 
we  send  out  best  wishes  and  commen- 
dation for  being  a  great  American.  We 
share  the  Joy  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
but  above  all  we  are  grateful  to  the 
Italian  police  and  Government  for 
their  invaluable  work. 

At  his  point  in  the  Record  let  me 
Insert  a  telegram  I  have  sent  to  Am- 
bassador Maxwell  Rabb: 

January  28, 1982. 
Hon.  Maxwell  Rabb, 
AmbaaaadoT, 
American  Emba$sy, 
Roma,  Italia. 

Dear  Ambassador  Rabb:  I  would  like  your 
assistance  in  contacting  the  members  of  the 
Italian  Special  Police  who  were  responsible 
for  the  release  of  Brigadier  Gen.  James  L. 
Dozier  early  this  morning  in  Padua.  I  would 
personally  like  to  invite  these  courageous 
officers  to  the  United  SUtes— New  York 
City  and  Washington,  D.C.— in  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  their  courage  and  valor  in  rescu- 
ing Dozier  and  capturing  the  terrorist  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  Brigade. 
Regards, 

Mario  Biaggi. 
I  Member  of  Congreaa.m 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOUTH  OAKS 
HOSPITAL  FOR  ITS  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  Congress  the  South  Oaks  Hos- 
pital had  already  been  serving  the  af- 
flicted of  Long  Island  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century.  In  this 
country  of  great  flux  and  change, 
there  are  not  many  things  aside  from 
government  that  have  endured  for 
more  that  100  years. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  this  hospital 
in  my  congressional  district  that  has 
been  in  existence  continuously  and 
successfully  since  1882.  South  Oaks 
Hospital  was  a  leader  in  the  treatment 
of  emotional  disorders  in  the  early 
years,  and  has  remained  preeminent 
among  psychiatric  hospitals  to  this 
day. 

South  Oaks  Hospital,  organized  as  a 
corporation  for  the  treatment  of 
"nervous  disorders"  in  1882  on  the 
same  site  it  is  today,  has  become  in 
recent  years  one  of  the  principal  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
alcoholism.  Although  it  is  a  private 
hospital,  it  presently  offers  over  3,000 
"free"  patient  days  per  year  to  various 
agencies.  It  maintains  as  a  community 
service  23  alcohol  clinics  per  week 
having  over  12,000  visits  per  year,  a 
speakers  bureau,  conferences  and  af- 
filiations with  almost  every  major  col- 
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lege  and  university  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

In  addition.  South  Oaks  is  one  of  the 
principal  employers  in  southwestern 
Suffolk,  having  449  full-time  employ- 
ees and  238  part-time  employees. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  officers  and 
skilled  personnel  of  the  South  Oaks 
Hospital,  who,  by  their  diligence  and 
sense  of  responsiblltiy,  have  helped  so 
many  thousands  of  people  over  the 
past  hundred  years.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President's  duty  to  enforce  the  Consti- 
tution.* 


TAX    EXEMPTIONS    FOR    SEGRE- 
GATED PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  "ambivalence" 
over  his  position  on  the  tax  status  of 
racially  discriminatory  private  schools 
exemplifies  the  shocking  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  the  minority  citi- 
zens of  this  country  which  has  come  to 
typify  this  administration. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  stated  that  he  is  not 
a  racist  and  that  his  intention  in  re- 
voking the  long-standing  IRS  policy  of 
denying  tax-exempt  status  to  private 
schools  that  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race  was  merely  to  prevent  agencies 
such  as  the  IRS  from  exercising 
powers  the  Constitution  assigns  to 
Congress. 

First  of  all,  if  the  President  had 
done  his  homework  he  would  have  dis- 
covered that  the  IRS  policy  was  not  a 
usurpation  of  the  power  of  Congress 
but  was  instead  mandated  by  Congress 
when  it  passed  title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  prohibiting  racial  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. If  Mr.  Reagan  had  any  doubts 
that  title  VI  prohibits  the  Federal 
Government  from  granting  tax- 
exempt  status  to  racially  discriminato- 
ry schools,  further  research  by  the 
President  would  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  affirmed  that  this  is  indeed  the 
case.  Furthermore,  even  if  one  accepts 
the  President's  rationale  that  he  be- 
lieves, despite  title  VI  and  Supreme 
Court  affirmation,  that  the  IRS  did 
not  have  the  congressional  mandate  to 
carry  out  its  regulations.  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  President  did 
not  immediately  offer  legislation  to 
specifically  redress  this  alleged  juris- 
dictional problem  rather  than  wait 
until  public  outcry  forced  his  hand. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  quickly  re- 
solve this  unnecessary  debate  and  send 
the  message  to  the  President  that  our 
Constitution  already  guarantees  that 
all  citizens  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  equal  protection  under  the  law  and 
that  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the 


AN  URGENT  MESSAGE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  may  have  seen  an 
open  letter  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  which  was  placed  as  an  ad  in 
major  newspapers  several  days  ago. 
The  author,  Alfred  Roach,  is  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Til  Industries,  a 
firm  based  on  Long  Island  and  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Roach  discusses 
the  steps  it  will  take  to  restore  the 
pre-eminent  industrial  power  of  the 
United  States  and  allow  us  to  compete 
more  effectively  with  other  nations, 
most  notably  Japan.  I  conunend  Mr. 
Roach's  letter  to  those  who  may  have 
missed  it: 
An  Urgent  Message  to  the  President  and 

THE  Congress  or  the  United  States  or 

America 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Pear!  Not  since 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  told  our  nation,  "The 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself", 
has  fear  gripped  so  many  of  our  people.  We 
Americans  responded  to  President  Roose- 
velt's remarks  with  deep  faith  and  great  de- 
termination. We  built  the  mightiest  Indus- 
trial and  military  complex  known  to  man. 
And  we  went  on  to  victory. 

WAR  with  japan— then  AND  NOW 

Four  decades  ago  we  went  to  war  with 
Japan,  following  "the  day  of  Infamy"  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Today  we  are  again  at  war 
with  Japan— this  time  an  undeclared  eco- 
nomic war— and  the  outlook  is  grim.  I  am 
not  against  Japan's  prosperity.  But  I  am 
outraged  that  it  is  they  who  are  prospering 
at  our  expense;  especially  when  we  consider 
Japan's  broad  economic  programs:  organiz- 
ing government,  industry,  labor,  education 
and  banking  with  the  objective  of  full  em- 
ployment for  the  Japanese  people.  At  the 
same  time,  our  Oovemment  appears  bent  on 
destroying  our  economy.  We  have  nine  mil- 
lion, four  hundred  thousand  unemployed 
people.  Japan  has  virtually  none. 

JAPAN'S  strategy 

Japan  does  not  hide  its  strategy  for  win- 
ning the  economic  war.  It  is  reported  to  us 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and  on  the  air 
waves.  Thank  God  for  our  free  press.  With- 
out it,  most  of  us  would  be  unaware  of  the 
catastrophe  upon  us.  The  Japanese  inter- 
viewed by  Buainesa  Week  (December  14, 
1981)  have  revealed  their  plan  for  a  take- 
over of  Western  markets  in  the  1980'8.  If 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  urge  you  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  read  the  Busineta  Week  article. 
"Japan's  Strategy  For  the  '80's." 

the  AMERICAN  WAY 

The  American  economy  today  does  not 
have  a  chance  in  head-on  competition  with 
the  Japanese.  Why?  Because  the  Japanese 
society— government,  banking,  labor,  educa- 
tion—supports business,  in  every  way.  In  the 
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United  States,  business  and  labor  have 
become  the  target  of  society— a  target  of 
our  government  through  archaic  and  repres- 
sive legislation,  of  a  monetary  policy  which 
imposes  impossible  rates  of  interest.  Some 
of  the  very  policies— designed  to  protect 
American  industry  from  unfair  practloes — 
destroy  us  when  we  deal  internationally. 
These  laws  enable  other  countries  to  take 
our  technology  with  impunity.  This  situa- 
tion, coupled  with  the  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment's  subsidies  and  business  support,  puts 
American  Industry  on  the  road  to  baitkrupt- 
cy. 

JAPAN,  AT&T,  IBM  AND  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 

Never  would  the  Japanese  government 
have  permitted  the  dismemberment  of 
AT&T,  the  best  communication  system  In 
the  world:  a  company  which  took  100  yean 
to  build.  A  company,  which,  with  its  dedicat- 
ed management  and  employees,  and  its 
technological  contributions  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  growth  and  greatness  of 
America.  Our  government  harassed  IBM  in 
court  for  thirteen  years,  causing  incalcula- 
ble damage,  and  has  now  found  the  caae  to 
be  without  merit.  Japan  would  never  try  to 
cut  the  heart  out  of  a  successful  business.  If 
this  anti-business  trend  continues,  our  auto 
industry  will  be  gone  to  Japan  within  three 
to  five  years,  with  20  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  directly  affected  .  .  .  their 
strategy  also  calls  for  the  takeover  of  the 
computer  and  communications  Industries  in 
the  1980s. 

JAPANESE  EDUCATION  VERSUS  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  for 
every  1,000  engineers  graduated  from 
Japan's  universities,  there  are  100  law 
school  graduates.  In  the  U.S.A.,  for  every 
1,000  engineers,  there  are  10,000  lawyers 
graduated.  I  also  understand  there  are 
40,000  lawyers  in  all  of  Japan.  In  the  U.8JL, 
a  recent  tally  indicates  we  have  480,000  law- 
yers. How  do  they  exist?  The  answer— cor- 
porations, government  regulations,  audits, 
reports,  taxes,  legislation,  lltla»tlon  and 
bankruptcy.  This  adds  great  costs  to  our 
economy.  eventually  to  products  and  serv- 
ices mounting  to  billions  a  year. 

Public  accounting  firms  (Congress  legislat- 
ed them  into  prominence  by  enactment  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  in  1933-34) 
provide  the  mandated  audits  of  coriwrate  fi- 
nancial reports.  In  1980,  fees  of  only  eight 
major  accounting  firms  added  $6  billion  to 
the  corporate  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  public  accounting  firm  that  audits 
General  Motors  reportedly  assigns  a  team  of 
1,400  accountants,  spread  through  offices 
around  the  world,  for  the  field  work.  This 
team  alone,  according  to  Mark  Stevens  in 
his  book.  The  Big  Eight,  is  larger  than  99 
percent  of  all  of  the  accounting  firms  in  the 
world.  This  cost  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of 
GM  cars.  Japan  has  no  such  legislation. 
Every  government  regulation  adds  to  every 
product  cost.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion rulings  for  one  year  alone,  required 
57,027  pages  of  fine  print  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Currently,  U.S.  business  spends 
over  $120  billion  annually  to  complete  paper 
work  required  by  the  government.  It  Is  not 
that  I  am  against  lawyers  and  accountants.  I 
believe  that  their  talents  can  be  redirected 
toward  constructive  work  to  help  us  to  re- 
build this  nation. 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OP  THE  COIN 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  had  told  me  a 
decade  ago  that  my  small  company  Til, 
(with  aimual  sales  of  $21   million)  would 
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have  more  pre-tax  Income  than  four  of  the 
largest  automobile  companies,  I  would  have 
laughed  them  out  of  my  office.  Our  good 
fortune  is  due  in  part  to  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  to  our  high  technology, 
"quality  award"  winning,  highly  productive 
and  creative  labor  force.  The  government 
there  has  developed  an  enlightened  tax 
policy— a  tax  moratorium  to  companies  lo- 
cating there— to  strengthen  the  Puerto 
Rican  economy.  As  you  so  eloquently  told  us 
In  1980,  "These  loyal  Americans  have 
proved  themselves  in  every  war  since  1898", 
and,  Mr.  President,  they  luiow  how  to  fight 
this  one. 

You  may  know,  Mr.  President,  the  little 
town  of  Toa  Alta  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1974.  30 
percent  of  the  population  of  that  town  was 
out  of  work.  The  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment gave  us  every  encouragement  to  locate 
a  factory  there.  We  began  with  20  people 
and  now,  seven  years  later,  over  450  people 
are  working  in  that  factory.  They  pay  taxes. 
have  savings  accounts,  buy  homes  and  cars, 
and  send  their  well-fed  happy  children  to 
school.  This  economic  success  story  can  be 
repeated  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America. 

MZETIMG  THE  CHALLENGE 

Many  of  our  fellow  Americans  express  a 
growing  feeling  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
reverse  this  tide  and  that  we  will  become  a 
colonial  dependency  of  Japan.  I  do  not 
agree.  Something  can  be  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  put  partisanship  aside.  We 
must  move  boldly  and  quicldy  to  remove 
from  business  and  agriculture  the  restric- 
tions and  regulations  that  are  bankrupting 
them.  Help  us  to  get  back  to  where  we  were 
with  free  enterprise— the  enterprise  that 
built  this  nation  in  175  years  from  a  back- 
woods frontier  to  the  wealthiest  and  most 
charitable  nation  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Trust  the  people.  Bring  us  together.  There 
are  226,504,825  Americans,  rich  in  bright  in- 
tellect from  every  race  and  culture  in  the 
world,  who  have  one  thing  in  common,  the 
love  of  freedom.  It  is  freedom  which  inspires 
creativity  and  productivity.  Send  out  the 
call  for  the  dollar-a-year  man  and  women. 
We  are  still  here— ready,  willing  and  able. 
We  have  the  know-how  and  the  patriotism 
and  I  beUeve,  we  have  some  of  the  answers. 
We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  govern- 
ment, labor,  banking,  industry,  agriculture 
and  education  will  again  work  together  for 
the  full  employment  of  our  people. 

May  I  express  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Mr.  President,  for  your  leadership  and  the 
cooperation  you  have  received  from  our 
Congressmen.  We  need  their  understanding 
and  their  help  in  this  fight  for  survival  and 
the  right  to  be  free.  Talk  to  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Give  us  the  needed  inspiration  and 
leadership.  Then,  God  willing,  the  people  of 
this  once  most  powerful  nation  will  waken 
Uncle  Sam  to  flex  his  economic  muscles  and 
rise  again  to  greatness.* 


THE  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  TAX 
BONANZA  FOR  CONGRESS:  A 
SAD  MISTAKE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heavy 
public  condemnation  which  has  greet- 
ed the  new  income  tax  deductions  to 
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be  allowed  Members  of  Congress  for 
Washington,  D.C.,  living  expenses  is 
certainly  deserved.  I  consider  the  se- 
cretive method  used  to  enact  this  spe- 
cial deduction  to  be  especially  damag- 
ing to  the  Congress.  It  was  spirited 
through  this  Chamber  without  ad- 
vance notice,  without  proper  commit- 
tee hearings,  without  serious  debate, 
and  without  a  rollcall  vote  as  an  ob- 
scure amendment  to  another  bill.  Such 
an  unconscionable  procedure  throws  a 
dark  cloud  over  the  reputation  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

It  may  well  be  there  is  a  need  to  in- 
crease the  $3,000  limitation  on  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  living  expenses  which 
was  enacted  in  1952.  In  the  30  years 
since,  inflation  has  caused  the  limita- 
tion to  seem  unrealistic.  I  believe  the 
American  people  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Members  of  Congress  receive  no 
special  allowance  for  their  living  ex- 
penses here  in  Washington,  D.C.  We 
expend  our  own  personal  resources  for 
this  purpose,  and,  in  every  case,  the 
cost  far  exceeds  $3,000  per  year.  Cer- 
tainly we  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
deduct  a  reasonable  portion  of  these 
expenses  on  our  individual  tax  re- 
turns. 

But  any  increase  in  the  deduction 
for  living  expenses  should  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  thorough  scruti- 
ny of  committee  hearings  and  floor 
debate  that  we  give  to  other  tax  legis- 
lation. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  this  ill-ad- 
vised action  were  nearly  successful  in 
attempting  to  overturn  it  as  the  first 
session  ended.  I  hope  that  in  this  new 
session  the  House  leadership  will  agree 
to  an  opportunity  for  this  Chamber  to 
review  this  unfortunate  action  and  to 
eradicate  an  undeserved  stain  on  the 
reputation  of  the  97th  Congress.* 


THE  DISMANTLING  OP  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEM  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
special  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children  to  support  for  research  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  education,  the 
erosion  of  our  country's  educational 
system  is  taking  place.  The  vital  link 
between  economic  and  social  progress 
and  education  is  being  sacrificed  in  the 
name  of  cost  effectiveness  by  this  Na- 
tion's leadership. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  David 
M.  Brown,  M.D.,  professor  of  laborato- 
ry medicine,  pathology,  and  pediatrics 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, and  chairman,  Coimcil  of 
Academic  Societies  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  in  which 
he   outlines   this  disturbing  trend.   I 
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urge  my  colleagues'  serious  consider- 
ation of  Dr.  Brown's  remarks  as  we 
consider  proposals  for  further  cut- 
backs and  revisions  in  the  structure  of 
education  programs.  His  letter  follows: 

The  dismantling  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  United  States  at  federal,  state 
and  local  levels,  is  occurring  at  an  accelerat- 
ing rate,  and  is  a  cynical  indictment  of  the 
nation's  leaderships  perspective  of  our 
future.  At  a  time  when  international  trade 
and  competition  have  become  mainstays  of 
economic  strength  and  when  the  United 
States  must  undergo  major  relndustrializa- 
tlon,  the  structure  upon  which  this  major 
thrust  must  depend  is  being  undermined. 

It  is  widely  recognized  by  economists  and 
industrialists  that  long-term  success  of  the 
United  States  in  retaining  its  role  as  the 
world's  industrial  leader  is  dependent  upon 
the  accelerated  development  of  major  scien- 
tific thrusts.  It  is  an  uncontested  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  major  Initiatives  which 
lead  to  industrial  breakthroughs  occur 
within  our  educational  institutions.  Yet  we 
are  experiencing  major  cutbacks  at  all  levels 
of  support  for  education.  We  are  seeing  the 
elimination  of  the  nation's  partnership  role 
in  research  but,  even  more  damaging,  are 
destroying  the  education  of  the  children 
who  would  be  the  sources  of  our  innovations 
and  creativity. 

The  nations  with  which  we  hope  to  com- 
pete economically,  such  as  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, recognize  the  vital  links  between  edu- 
cation and  their  economies  and  are  encour- 
aging and  supporting  the  development  of 
partnerships  between  educational  institu- 
tions and  Industry.  They  have  recognized 
the  long  lead  time  and  broad  base  of  luiowl- 
edge  necessary  to  assure  the  evolution  of 
strength  of  their  economies.  The  increasing 
niunbers  of  basic  and  applied  scientists 
being  trained  by  those  nations  attests  to 
their  commitment  to  their  future  strengths 
economically  and  politically.  Furthermore 
less  developed  nations  such  as  China  and 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  also  have  seen 
the  value  of  encouraging  these  relationships 
and  are  building  their  educational  systems 
to  assure  their  primacy  In  industrial  compe- 
tition. The  feeble  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  this  goal  by  tax  incentives 
to  private  industry  while  decreasing  direct 
support  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
will  not  be  successful.  Direct  government 
participation  in  financial  support  is  crucial. 

At  the  same  time  as  these  advances  are 
being  made  by  other  nations,  the  United 
States  is  becoming  increasingly  oriented  to  a 
"cash  flow"  orientation.  This  mentality  is 
pervading  our  entire  society.  Government 
looks  only  to  short-term  solutions  of  de- 
creasing budget  deficits  while  industry  seeks 
improved  profits  by  major  emphasis  upon 
marketing,  creative  accounting  and  manage- 
ment reorganization  while  paying  only  lip 
service  to  strengthening  their  long-term  in- 
dustrial bases.  Instead  of  relying  upon  ex- 
portation of  high  technology,  we  are  de- 
pending increasingly  upon  exportation  of 
raw  materials  and  agriculture  and  military 
products.  We  are  allowing  our  industrial  pri- 
macy to  disintegrate  as  evidenced  by  the  vir- 
tual disappearance  of  our  steel  industry,  the 
decline  of  imagination  of  our  transportation 
industry  and  the  continuing  decline  of  our 
communications  and  electronics  industries. 
As  a  result  we  are  losing  control  of  the  lead- 
ership in  investments  and  banking  and  the 
control  of  our  economic  and  political  fu- 
tures. This  decay  is  becoming  a  world-wide 
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perception  that,  unfortunately,  is  based 
upon  a  realistic  appraisal. 

What  more  disturbing  evidence  of  this  de- 
cline exists  than  the  precipitous  decrease  in 
our  support  for  foreign  nationals  to  partici- 
pate in  our  institutions  of  higher  education. 
No  more  obvious  impact  of  our  society's  ad- 
vances and  s^vantages  exists  than  the  expe- 
riences provided  to  visiting  Chinese  scholars 
in  our  country.  At  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota we  have  been  privileged  to  experience 
the  pleasure  of  communicating  and  sharing 
first  hand  our  scientific  knowledge  with  a 
large  number  of  highly  motivated  and  dedi- 
cated Chinese  scholars.  We  have  welcomed 
them  into  our  laboratories,  classrooms  and 
homes.  Yet  support  for  these  exchange  pro- 
grams is  declining  just  at  the  time  when  we 
have  begun  to  break  through  political  and 
social  barriers.  F^lrthermore,  support  for 
mutual  participation  of  Americans  in  the 
development  of  Institutions  within  other  na- 
tions is  being  drastically  curtailed. 

At  the  same  time  lip  service  is  being  paid 
to  encouraging  basic  research  while  the 
bases  for  supporting  the  work  being  con- 
ducted in  our  universities  are  being  precipi- 
tously eroded  as  attested  to  by  the  decline 
in  the  funding  for  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Furthermore,  research 
increasingly  is  being  product  targeted.  Sup- 
port of  scholarship  per  se  at  all  levels  of 
education  is  disappearing  rapidly. 

Public  school  systems  are  experiencing  de- 
creasing support  leading  to  narrowing 
breadth  and  depth  of  curricular  offerings 
and  larger  class  sizes.  The  influences  of 
these  changes  will  be  detrimental  to  our  stu- 
dents' college  preparedness  and  will  impair 
the  quality  of  education  opportunities. 

The  decline  of  support  of  the  humanities, 
which  historically  has  been  the  underpin- 
ning of  any  great  society,  is  being  sacrificed. 
We  are  seeing  major  retrenchments  of  the 
entire  public  education  system.  Even  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  which  has  prized  itself 
as  the  pinnacle  of  educational  accomplish- 
ments, is  seeing  its  public  school  and  univer- 
sity systems  destroyed  in  order  to  fulfill 
short-term  evpedicncies.  Does  anyone  really 
believe  that,  once  diminished,  these  systems 
and  their  valuable  products  can  be  rapidly 
restored? 

Education  is  the  most  potent  weapon  we 
have  for  assuring  the  survival  of  our  society 
as  we  know  it.  To  retreat  passively  into  a 
posture  of  narrowing  horizons  wUl  destroy 
the  fabric  of  our  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture. Education  has  been  the  driving  force 
behind  individual  and  community  strivings 
and  accomplishments. 

We  can  ill  afford  continuation  of  the 
present  decline  of  support  of  our  entire  edu- 
cational system.  Now  more  than  ever  local 
communities,  state  legislatures  and  the  fed- 
eral government  should  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibilities to  support  the  magnificent  educa- 
tional enterprises  which  have  been  the  envy 
of  the  world.* 


ESTIMATED  TAX  AND  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
senior  citizens  have  been  penalized  for 
not   declaring  and   paying  estimated 
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tax  for  income  not  subject  to  with- 
holding. Those  older  Americans  on 
fixed  incomes,  where  every  penny 
counts,  are  particularly  affected.  I 
have  introduced,  H.R.  5328,  a  bill  that 
will  provide  some  relief  for  these 
senior  citizens. 

Many  retired  people  do  not  realize 
they  are  required  to  make  estimated 
payments.  The  pay  as  you  go  feature 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  system  that 
requires  employers  to  withhold  income 
tax  on  income  such  as  salaries,  wages, 
and  tips  also  applies  to  a  retiree's 
income  not  subject  to  withholding  or 
income  where  not  enough  tax  is  with- 
held. A  retiree  is  required  to  file  a  dec- 
laration of  estimated  tax  and  pay  the 
income  and  self-employment  tax  esti- 
mated to  be  due  for  income  coming 
from,  for  example,  self-employment, 
alimony,  pensions,  annuities,  interest, 
dividends,  rents,  and  capital  gains. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1982  provides  that  a  declaration  of  es- 
timated tax  is  not  required  in  1982  if 
the  estimated  tax  is  under  $200  and 
the  estimated  gross  income  not  subject 
to  withholding  includes  less  than  $500 
of  taxable  income.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  those  65  and  older  that  a  dec- 
laration of  estimated  tax  shall  not  be 
required  and  no  penalty  shall  be  im- 
posed where  the  amount  involved  is 
under  $500. 

This  change  will  relieve  many  senior 
citizens  of  the  burdensome  penalties 
for  not  declaring  and  paying  estimated 
tax.  And,  in  these  times  of  inflation, 
this  bill  will  further  protect  the  senior 
citizen  from  loss  of  income.* 


SOCLAL  SECURITY  REFORM  A 
MUST 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  return  to  our  duties  from  the  holi- 
day recess,  our  thoughts  turn  to  the 
year  ahead  and  the  challenges  which 
face  this  body  in  1982.  Topping  the  list 
of  challenges  for  this  Congress  un- 
doubtedly is  reform  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system. 

As  the  following  editorials  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  reform  cannot  be  accom- 
plished with  mirrors.  To  do  so  would 
indeed  violate  the  people's  trust  in  a 
system  upon  which  so  many  rely. 

E>en  if  Congress  succeeds  in  acting 
to  place  the  system  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial footing,  its  efforts  will  be  in  vain 
unless  the  mechanism  for  recording 
benefits  and  delivering  payments 
works  swiftly,  effectively,  and  effi- 
ciently. A  second  editorial,  also  from 
the  World-Herald,  wisely  reminds  us 
of  that  equally  important  problem. 
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I  commend  the  following  two  articles 
to  my  colleagues.  When  debate  com- 
mences on  social  security  reform  legis- 
lation, I  hope  that  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  these  two  articles  will  be  re- 
membered: 

tProm  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Dec.  2«, 

19811 

Faith  Broken  on  Trusts 

Normally  when  trust  funds  are  set  up, 
mingling  of  the  funds  is  not  authorized.  Nei- 
ther is  borrowing  from  one  fund  for  an- 
other. Violation  of  a  trust  makes  the  viola- 
tor liable  for  any  loss  coming  to  the  trusts' 
beneficiaries. 

The  Senate  has  passed  legislation  permit- 
ting borrowing  among  the  three  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  until  January  1983. 

With  this  legislation  Congress  probably 
can  clear  its  legal  skirts,  but  isn't  borrowing 
among  government  trust  funds  just  as  ques- 
tionable and  unsound  a  practice  as  if  it  were 
done  among  private  trust  funds? 

The  original  Social  Security  Act  of  1935 
set  up  the  Old  Age  Survivors'  Insurance 
Fund.  Later  came  the  Hospital  Insurance 
and  the  DisabUity  Insurance  trust  funds. 
Obviously,  Congress  intended  each  fund  to 
be  separate  as  it  was  set  up. 

Economist  Paul  Samuelson  once  referred 
to  the  Social  Security  system  as  it  has 
evolved  as  a  Ponzi  game.  The  Barron's  pub- 
lication has  called  it  a  "chain-letter 
scheme. " 

The  legislation  Congress  is  about  to  ap- 
prove is  again  patchwork.  And  it  only  adds 
to  the  impression  that  Social  Security  has 
indeed  been  handled  like  a  Ponzi  game  or  a 
chain-letter  scheme. 

What  Congress  is  now  doing  is  a  breach  of 
faith  with  those  who  set  up  the  three  funds 
years  ago— and  more  importantly,  with 
American  citizens  whose  money  goes  into 
the  funds. 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald  Jan.  4, 
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S.S.  Clogs  Old  Cokputers 

The  computer  is  a  wondrous  device,  but  it 
does  have  limitations,  and  it  can't  be  force- 
fed. 

And  therein  is  a  national  problem— almost 
a  scandal. 

Some  Social  Security  computers  are  so  old 
that  maintenance  parts  are  no  longer  made 
for  them.  I*ay  is  so  low  for  computer  opera- 
tors that  there  are  currently  700  vacancies 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration,  in  a 
time  of  high  unemployment. 

That's  one  reason  it  takes  an  average  of 
nine  weeks  to  get  a  new  Social  Security 
card.  The  Social  Security  office  is  three 
years  behind  in  recording  some  earnings 
necessary  for  calculating  benefits. 

Fortunately,  improvements  are  coming. 

John  A.  Svahn.  the  commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  is  completing  a  five-year 
plan  for  modernizing  the  computer  system. 
He  said  it  wiU  cost  $400  million  to  $500  mU- 
lion  over  the  next  five  years  to  get  out  the 
kinks. 

One  change  is  being  made  which,  by  Feb- 
ruary, should  cut  to  two  weelcs  the  average 
waiting  time  to  get  a  new  Social  Security 
card. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  going  to  be  much  of 
a  problem  of  getting  money  (for  improve- 
ments)," Svahn  said.  "The  systems  problems 
are  acute." 

It  took  four  months  of  around-the-clock 
computer  operations  to  process  the  July 
cost-of-living  increase. 
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The  government  came  within  18  hours  of 
mining  its  mailing  deadline.  The  Social  Se- 
curity office  needs  5,000  hours  of  computer 
processing  each  month.  The  capacity  is  only 
2,300  hours. 

Because  of  that  overloading,  a  lot  of  im- 
portant work  gets  put  off. 

The  agency  estimates  that  more  than  $60 
million  in  benefits  were  paid  to  relatives  of 
dead  beneficiaries  and  up  to  $10  million  was 
improperly  paid  in  black  lung  benefits  be- 
cause the  computers  did  not  have  the  capa- 
bility of  matching  death  records  with  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Social  Security  hasn't  yet  recorded  the 
earnings  of  one  million  workers  for  1978  and 
for  even  greater  numbers  for  1979  and  1980, 
although  this  information  is  vital  for  figur- 
ing benefits  due. 

"There  are  people  out  there  who  have 
earned  an  increased  benefit  and  they 
haven't  gotten  it  yet,"  Svahn  said. 

The  public,  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress should  support  Svahn  In  completing 
the  modernization  program  as  quickly  as 
possible.  To  let  the  problem  go  this  long  is 
no  tribute  to  past  administrations.* 
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NATIONAL  YEAR  OP  DISABLED 
PERSONS 


COMMEMORATION  OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

or  PniWSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  marking  this  month  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day— freedom  from  Russian  Domi- 
nance was  established  on  Janurary  22, 
1918. 

This  short-lived  independence  oc- 
curred after  the  tsarist  government 
was  overthrown  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  a 
Provisional  Government  was  estab- 
lished. 

Although  formally  acknowledging 
the  right  of  secession,  the  Russian 
Provisional  Government  and  later  the 
Bolsheviks  remained  unrelentingly 
firm  in  their  commitment  to  bring  the 
Ukraine  under  a  centralized  Russian 
control.  In  direct  response  to  the  ruth- 
less Soviet  determination,  the  Ukraini- 
an Parliament,  or  Rada,  formally  de- 
clared the  Ukraine  to  be  an  independ- 
ent republic  on  January  22,  1918.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Ukrainian  hope  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  devastation  of  the 
war,  and  in  the  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  suppression  which  the  Sovi- 
ets imposed.  The  Ukrainians  have 
been  the  victims  of  this  ruthless  sup- 
pression ever  since. 

I  join  with  Ukrainians  of  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, in  saluting  the  valor  with  which 
the  Ukrainian  people  declared  their 
independence  in  1918.  Let  us  pray  that 
those  who  remain  the  victims  of 
Soviet  suppression  and  control  are 
freed  of  this  yoke  in  the  near  future.* 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  legrlslation 
designating  1982  as  the  National  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons  has  received  the 
support  of  215  Members  of  the  House. 
It  is  my  hope  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 354  will  receive  the  additional 
support  of  more  Members  of  this  body 
in  order  that  it  might  be  considered  by 
the  entire  House.  The  Senate  passed 
an  identical  version  of  this  legislation 
by  voice  vote  in  December,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  fitting  that  the  House 
should  follow  suit. 

As  we  all  know,  1981  was  declared 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons.  The  themes  of  partnership 
and  community-btLsed  grass-roots  ef- 
forts dominated  this  very  special  year. 
Disabled  and  nondisabled  citizens 
worked  together  toward  the  goal  of 
improving  the  lives  of  35  million 
Americans  with  disabilities.  More  than 
1,850  communities,  from  small  towns 
to  major  cities:  250  leading  corpora- 
tions; and  330  national  organizations 
have  participated  in  this  broad-based, 
national  effort. 

While  that  lYDP  ended  officially  on 
December  31,  interest  and  commit- 
ment remain  high.  Approval  of  my  res- 
olution would  assure  the  continuity  of 
a  movement  which  owes  its  strength 
to  self-help,  private  sector  initiatives, 
particularly  important  in  a  time  of  in- 
creasing budgetary  restraints  when 
people  are  being  called  upon  to  do 
more  for  themselves.  Successful  pas- 
sage of  my  resolution  would  also  serve 
as  a  powerful  symbol  for  those  who 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  behalf 
of  disabled  Americans  and  who  want 
to  continue  what  they  have  begun.* 


HOUSE  EXPORT  TASK  PORCE- 
U.S.  AUTO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  of  Senate  Fi- 
nance held  a  hearing  in  early  Decem- 
ber 1981,  to  review  developments  in 
the  U.S.  automobile  industry  in  the 
context  of  the  Japanese  announce- 
ment to  voluntarily  restrain  exports  in 
May  1981.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Trade, 
Lionel  H.  Olmer,  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  in  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful statements  made  on  that  issue  to 
date. 
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As  my  distinguished  colleagues 
know,  we  have  a  severe  trade  imbal- 
ance with  Japan.  The  reason,  as  Mr. 
Olmer  states,  "is  a  profound  inequality 
in  our  access  to  the  Japanese  econo- 
my." As  chairman  of  the  House  export 
task  force,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
with  the  effects  the  Japanese  policies 
are  having  on  American  export  trade, 
and  our  economy. 

We  must  urge  more  forcefully  the 
Japanese  Government  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  our  repeated  csdls  to  open 
their  doors  to  American  imports.  Reci- 
procity is  not  the  answer.  Rather,  it  is 
the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
free  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Under  Secretary  Olmer 
before  the  Senate  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee hearing  on  the  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry. I  commend  it  to  your  attention 
and  that  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

Testimony  or  Under  Sechxtary  Lionel  H. 
Olmer 

Originally,  I  had  prepared  a  short  oral 
statement  which  covered  essentially  the 
same  ground  as  the  statements  offered 
today  by  Ambassador  Macdonald,  Mr.  De- 
derlck  and  Mr.  Hormats.  Let  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, spare  you  and  the  Committee  this  re- 
dundancy and  tell  you  what  is  foremost  on 
my  mind  ss  we  discuss  the  auto  issue. 

The  trade  situation  in  autos  and  auto 
parts  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
is  sjmiptomatic  of  the  larger  problem  in  our 
trade  relationship  with  Japan— that  is,  the 
enormous  U.S.  trade  imbalance  with  Japan, 
which  this  year  will  exceed  $15  billion,  and 
unless  present  trends  are  changed  could 
reach  as  high  as  $50  billion  by  1990.  In 
autos  and  auto  parts  alone  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  with  Japan  in  1981  will  exceed  $10 
bUlion. 

Before  identifying  the  root  cause  of  the 
Japanese  surplus,  some  explanations  must 
be  eliminated. 

These  staggering  trade  deficits  with  Japan 
are  not  in  general  the  result  of  lack  of  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  products.  Even  highly 
competitive  U.S.  industries  are  denied  access 
to  the  Japanese  market. 

It  is  not  caused  by  the  strong  U.S.  dollar 
or  high  U.S.  Interest  rates.  The  growth  of 
the  U.S.  deficit  predates  the  strong  dollar, 
Euid  Japan  is  simultaneously  running  a  pro- 
portionally larger  surplus  with  the  EC, 
where  currencies  have  been  weak. 

It  is  not  caused  by  U.S.  apathy  In  develop- 
ing the  Japanese  market.  The  United  States 
has  a  substantial  34  percent  of  the  Japanese 
market  for  manufactured  Imports.  The 
problem  is  that  Japan  does  not  import 
much  in  the  way  of  manufactures.  We  have 
a  large  share  of  a  small  pie. 

No.  These  are  not  the  reasons.  The  funda- 
mental reason  for  Japan's  surplus  is  a  pro- 
found Inequality  in  our  access  to  the  Japa- 
nese economy.  This  inequality  Is  caused  by 
long-standing  Japanese  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  encourage  exports  and  discrimi- 
nate against  imports.  It  Is  caused  by  a  preva- 
slve  bias  against  imports  at  virtually  every 
level  of  private  and  government  decision- 
making. It  can  only  be  solved  by  timely,  ef- 
fective and  fundamental  change  in  these 
policies  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

This  is  the  basic  message  Secretary  Bal- 
drige   and   I   conveyed   to   Prime   Minister 
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Suzuki  and  other  Japanese  leaders  on  our 
recent  trip  to  Japan.  We  made  four  key 
points: 

The  Imbalance  is  becoming  a  political 
issue  which  threatens  to  affect  our  total  re- 
lationship. 

We  do  not  seek  to  redress  the  imbalance 
through  restrictions  on  Japanese  imports, 
but  rather  through  an  expansion  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Japan. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress  are 
equally  concerned  and  united  in  their  insist- 
ence on  effective  Japanese  measures.  The 
letter  we  delivered  to  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
from  31  members  of  the  House  Export  Task 
Force  was  an  effective  expression  of  the 
depth  of  Congressional  concern.  I  would  like 
to  introduce  this  letter  for  the  record. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  the  time 
for  talk  is  over.  The  time  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  is  now. 

We  are  running  out  of  time  to  postpone 
the  hard  choices.  We  cannot  accept  emer- 
gency or  limited  piecemeal  concessions.  We 
need: 

A  measurable  and  sustained  increase  in 
Japanese  imports  of  U.S.  manufactured 
goods  including  autos  and  auto  parts.  Al- 
though Japan  is  the  second  largest  economy 
in  the  free  world,  its  imports  of  manufac- 
tures are  about  equivalent  to  those  of  Swit- 
zerland. Japan's  imports  of  manufactures  on 
a  per-capita  basis  are  the  lowest  in  the  in- 
dustrial world. 

A  dismantling  of  the  web  of  blatantly  pro- 
tective devices  around  Japan's  agriculture. 

A  reduction  in  some  of  Japan's  remaining 
high  duties  on  manufactured  goods. 

Elimination  of  the  permissive  treatment 
of  business  cartels  in  Japan  and  the  infor- 
mal industry  clubs  which  restrict  imports 
and  sustain  uncompetitive  Japanese  indus- 
tries. These  devices  keep  out  competitive 
U.S.  exports,  even  though  the  U.S.  export 
prices  are  substantially  lower  than  domestic 
prices  in  Japan. 

Opening  up  Japanese  high  technology  de- 
velopment programs  to  genuine  market 
competition,  including  the  participation  of 
foreign  firms. 

The  U.S.-Japan  economic  relationship— 
the  single  most  important  economic  rela- 
tionship in  the  free  world— is  clearly  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  The  problem  has  been  develop- 
ing for  well  over  a  decade.  With  a  $20  billion 
deficit  looming  for  next  year,  we  are  run- 
ning out  of  time  for  discussion. 

Our  economic  relationship  has  not  been 
conducted  on  a  fully  reciprocal  basis.  It 
should  be.  Our  trading  relationship  must 
afford  us  substantially  equvalent  competi- 
tive opportunity. 

The  time  for  a  genuine  and  effective  Japa- 
nese response  is  now.* 


ROY  ACUFF  AND  THE  SOUND  OP 
COUNTRY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  country 
music  did  not  begin  with  Roy  Acuff, 
nor  did  the  Grand  Ole  Opry.  We  asso- 
ciate both,  however,  with  this  remark- 
able man  who  has  shaped  them  over 
the  past  40  years.  The  popularity  of 
these  national  institutions  is  tied  to 
him  and  his  role  will  be  forever  etched 
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in  our  memories  in  association  with 
them. 

Roy  Claxton  Acuff  was  bom  in 
Maynardville  on  on  a  fall  day  in  1903. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  school 
system  of  Knoxville,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Knoxville  Central  High  School.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  growing  up  in  the 
mountains  of  east  Tennessee  left  its 
mark  on  him,  and  has  been  the 
wellspring  of  his  inspiration  and  his 
character. 

Country  music  is,  after  all,  about  the 
country.  It  is  about  the  traditions  and 
trials  of  the  common  man.  It  is  rural 
in  setting,  but  universal  in  its  appeal. 
Roy  Acuff  knows  this.  He  has  heard 
the  "Wabash  Cannonball"  and  taken 
that  "Night  Train  to  Memphis."  When 
he  saw  the  "Wreck  on  the  Highway." 
he  "didn't  hear  nobody  pray." 

Acuff  has  the  ability  to  transport  us 
to  a  world  we  all  know.  It  is  a  world  of 
loneliness  where  the  sound  of  a  train 
whistle  cuts  through  the  darkness  and 
awakens  us  to  our  surroundings.  Lis- 
tening to  his  music,  we  can  forget  our 
troubles,  for  a  time,  and  are  lifted  by 
his  voice  and  fiddle  to  one  of  those 
mountain  peaks,  where  for  a  moment 
everything  is  clear. 

Roy  Acuff  came  to  the  Grand  Ole 
Opry  in  1938  with  his  band,  the 
Smoky  Moimtain  Boys.  He  has  trav- 
eled with  the  Opry  in  its  tours  around 
the  world,  and  from  the  historic 
Ryman  Auditorium  to  the  impressive 
Opryland  Complex.  There,  a  theater 
bears  his  name. 

I  have  heard  him  many  times,  in 
person,  on  record,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion. I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  also  been  impressed  and  touched 
by  his  music  in  the  national  broad- 
casts of  the  Opry. 

He  is.  however,  more  than  an  artist 
and  musical  craftsman.  As  a  founder 
of  Acuff-Rose.  he  has  shown  business 
skills  and  given  an  opportimity  to 
struggling  writers  and  musicians.  Pall- 
ing back  on  his  first  Tennessee  roots, 
he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  in  1948;  entertaining  while 
he  campaigned. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  one  can 
say  about  Roy  Acuff.  I  could  describe 
the  way  he  balances  the  fiddle  bow  on 
his  nose,  or  his  friendship  with  Presi- 
dents. The  best  way  for  you  to  appre- 
ciate this  man  as  I  do,  however,  is  to 
encourage  you  to  listen  to  him.  My  fa- 
vorite song  is  "Great  Speckled  Bird." 
You  might  try  that  out  for  starters, 
and  then  enjoy  the  many  gifts  Roy 
Acuff  has  given  us.  There  you  will  dis- 
cover the  sound  of  coimtry.* 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  to  commemorate 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Ukraine's 
independence. 

-  Established  on  January  22.  1918.  fol- 
lowing the  collapse  of  the  Tsarist  Rus- 
sian empire,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  fell  under  Soviet  domination 
in  1920.  Since  that  time  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  endured  the  systematic 
denial  of  human  liberties  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  perservered  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  their  freedom. 

The  citizens  of  the  Ukraine  are  not 
alone  in  their  struggle.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  over  1,200  local 
Ukrainian-American  groups  which 
remind  those  Europeans  who  have 
made  their  homes  here  not  only  of 
their  cultural  heritage,  but  also  of  the 
severe  legal  and  political  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  citizens  of  the 
Ukraine. 

As  a  Representative  who  has  long 
supported  resolutions  condemning 
human  rights  violations.  I  salute  the 
Ukrainian-American  community  for  its 
efforts  on  the  behalf  of  the  Ukraine.* 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  LATE  SENA- 
TOR ROBERT  A.  TAFT  OF 
OHIO 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

*  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
long-time  friend  Tom  Roeser  has  com- 
posed a  timely  and  highly  significant 
essay  on  the  late  Senator  from  Ohio, 
the  iUustrious  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Tom  Roeser  is  president  of  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago,  a  fellow  of  Harvard's 
John  P.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment, and  an  executive  with  Quaker 
Oats  Co.  In  addition,  he  is  a  public- 
spirited  and  community-minded  indi- 
vidual, a  student  of  American  political 
history,  and  an  articulate  spokesman 
on  subjects  related  to  public  and  polit- 
ical affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  attach 
hereto  Tom  Roeser 's  article  •  "Robert 
A.  Taft:  This  Political  Groupie's  Hero" 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1982,  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Jan.  24. 

1982] 

Robert  A.  Taft:  This  Political  Groupie's 

Hero 

(By  Thomas  F.  Roeser) 

Each  Dolltlcal  groupie  has  his  own  special 
hero.  My  idol  has  always  been  a  balding  pol- 
itician with  a  pot  belly,  rimless  spectacles, 
flat  voice  and  bristling  demeanor  who  made 
his  last  presidential  bid  at  age  63. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  month  he  was  hud- 
dling with  fellow  non-charismatic,  over- 
weight pols  when  there  was  a  rap  at  the 
door  of  his  hotel  suite.  He  opened  it  and  was 
blinded  by  TV  floodlights.  Seventy  cheering 
college-preppie  Republicans  surprised  him 
by  bringing  to  his  room  a  baby  elephant  and 
TV  cameras  to  record  the  presentation. 

I  am  proud  that  my  man  snarled.  "Get 

that thing  out  of  here!"  and  slammed 

the  door  on  the  disgusting  spectacle. 

He  could  only  have  been  Ohio's  Sen. 
Robert  Alphonso  Taf  t. 

Taft's  opponent  for  the  GOP  nomination 
that  year  was  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
who— although  a  man  of  merit— glided  to 
party  victory  on  the  wings  of  TV  propagan- 
da-fakery.  spurious  pleas  for  "reform" 
(against  a  bogus  Texas  delegate  "steal")  and 
an  incandescent  grin.  Taft,  stuck  with  only 
his  own  intellectual  cogency  and  fearless  in- 
tegrity, could  not  withstand  the  Jingo  Jin- 
gles and  "I  Like  Ike"  songs  that  came  from 
the  well-heeled  Eastern  Seaboard.  Fifteen 
months  after  the  debilitating  1952  conven- 
tion, Taft  was  dead. 

His  doctor  said  the  cancer  that  killed  him 
stemmed  from  the  physiological  change 
prompted  by  severe  disappointment.  Maybe; 
maybe  not.  But  it  has  always  intrigued  me 
that  our  current  crop  of  glib,  blow-dried  TV 
analysts  doesn't  know  history  well  enough 
to  tell  Americans  what  they  could  have  had 
in  the  presidency  if  their  predecessors,  the 
erstwhile  liberals,  had  allowed  Taft  to  be 
nominated  and  elected  .  .  .  and  had  God 
permitted  him  to  serve. 

Taft's  value  was  that  on  most  issues  he 
was  at  least  three  decades  ahead  of  his  time. 
Re  always  opposed  U.S.  entry  into  wars,  fa- 
voring instead  assisting  others  to  fight  for 
freedom;  In  1940  he  forced  repeal  of  the 
arms  ban  in  order  to  aid  beleaguered  Britain 
and  Prance.  He  favored  NATO,  but  voted 
against  it  because  of  its  military  pact.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  should  never  state 
where  and  when  it  was  prepared  to  fight.  He 
supported  the  Marshall  Plan  but  felt  it  was 
coddling  Western  Europe— putting  it  in  an 
incubator  that  would  rob  it  of  initiative  to 
withstand  totalitarian  bluster. 

In  domestic  t>olicy  he  was  amazing,  al- 
though again  liberals  and  the  media  were 
looking  the  other  way  at  prettier  political 
faces.  An  unrelenting  critic  of  federal  waste, 
he  nevertheless  called  for  an  income  floor 
for  the  poor  (which  we  now  call  Income 
maintenance).  He  rectified  pro-labor  imbal- 
ance by  enacting  Taft-Hartley,  the  first  re- 
vision of  a  federal  program  in  U.S.  history 
ever  to  pass  without  the  draftsmanship-aid 
of  a  single  federal  department.  He  did  it 
himself. 

Was  he  a  labor-baiter?  Far  from  it.  He 
single-handedly  beat  down  President  Harry 
Truman's  request  for  authority  to  draft 
strikers  who  interfered  with  the  Truman 
concept  of  the  public  interest.  "A  domestic 
government."  said  Taft,  "cannot  prohibit 
strikes  and  remain  free." 

The  House  passed  Truman's  draft  author- 
ity in  two  hours,  since  hatred  of  unions,  due 
to  a  series  of  paralytic  strikes,  was  corrosive. 
But  fortunately  for  labor,  Taft  crushed  the 
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unconstitutional  draft-the-strikers  bill  in 
the  Senate.  He  received  no  thanks  from 
labor.  Just  unremitting  hatred,  for  his  ef- 
forts. On  the  economy,  he  railroaded 
through  a  10  percent  across-the-board  tax 
cut,  repassed  it  over  Truman's  veto  and  won 
the  Judgment  of  history  that  the  postwar 
recession  was  eased  by  the  measure,  with  no 
roaring  inflation  and  no  looming  deficits— 
despite  what  the  Keynesians  had  predicted. 

Occasionally  wrong,  he  was  never  in 
doubt.  While  his  naive  hopes  for  federalized 
education  and  housing  were  misplaced,  had 
he  become  president  his  policy  of  restraint 
in  foreign  affairs  and  Innovation  in  domestic 
matters  Just  might— under  his  sober  guid- 
ance—have avoided  the  mismanagement 
that  occurred  under  Democratic  liberals. 

But  we  can  ony  guess:  1950s  big-picture, 
hawkish  liberalism  promoted  by  Time-Life 
publications  and  a  mindlessly  compliant  TV 
brought  him  down,  conservatism  passed 
from  him  to  the  hawks— Dulles.  Knowland. 
Goldwater  and,  ultimately.  Nixon,  a  rudder- 
less pragmatist  with  no  visible  principles. 

Now  Ronald  Reagan,  of  Taftian  tradition 
but  not  philosophy,  must  necessarily  be  pe- 
nurious domestically  and  expansive  militari- 
ly. An  intriguing  question:  Would  a  relative- 
ly non-interventionist  foreign  policy  in  the 
1950s  have  gained  Soviet  confidence  and 
avoided  the  bruising  confrontations  of  the 
'60s  Emd  '70s,  and  the  whopping  defense 
budgets  today? 

But  a  better  question  remains:  Can  we 
produce  future  presidents  of  Taftian  integ- 
rity and  prescience  who  can  win  the  confi- 
dence of  TV  liberals— all  but  indispensable 
to  communicate  with  voters?  Whenever  I 
think  of  the  graceless,  brilliantly  intellectu- 
al, totally  misunderstood  Taft  and  what 
might  have  been,  I  pray  God  we  can.* 


PROFESSIONALISM  AT  ITS  BEST: 
HAROLD  AND  LILLIAN  AUGUS- 
TINE 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  achievements  of  two  out- 
standing citizens  of  my  district.  Harold 
and  Lillian  Augustine. 

He  is  a  workaholic  who  likes  to  help 
people.  She  stresses  self-worth  and 
pride  in  the  classroom  and  the  impor- 
tance of  involving  parents  in  the  proc- 
ess. They  both  represent  a  quietly  ef- 
fective father-daughter  team  who 
have  made  life  a  lot  better  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  recently 
recognized  the  profound  contributions 
of  the  two  in  two  significant  tributes. 

Ms.  Augustine,  a  15-year  veteran  of 
the  city's  school  system,  has  been 
named  New  Jersey's  "Teacher  of  the 
Year,"  selected  from  a  field  of  21  can- 
didates—one from  each  of  the  State's 
21  counties. 

Chosen  on  the  basis  of  her  dedica- 
tion, professionalism,  creativity,  loyal- 
ty, and  excellence,  Lillian  Augustine 
has  done  extensive  work  with  parents. 
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bilingual  kindergarten  programs,  and 
curriculum  improvements. 

That  dedication  and  initiative  has 
inspired  a  lot  of  young  minds  during 
her  15  years  teaching  second  grade, 
first  grade,  and  now  kindergarten  in 
the  commimity  where  she  herself  grew 
up. 

Both  Ms.  Augustine  and  her  father. 
Perth  Amboy  City  Clerk  Harold  Au- 
gustine, newly  elected  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Municipal  Clerks  Associa- 
tion, exemplify  the  kind  of  grassroots 
hometown  commitment  upon  which 
this  country  thrives. 

Perth  Amboy's  city  clerk  for  more 
than  20  years.  Harold  Augustine  is 
considered  the  embodiment  of  what  a 
city  clerk  should  be. 

Together  and  apart.  Harold  and  Lil- 
lian Augustine  have  made  a  difference, 
reflecting  an  intense  pride  in  their 
community  and  their  work;  theirs  is  a 
powerful  example  to  all  of  us  dedicat- 
ed to  the  betterment  of  society.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  F. 
MORGAN 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  very  fine  man— a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Charles  F.  Morgan, 
who  recently  retired  as  mayor  of 
Shadyside,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  dedicated  16  years 
to  public  service  in  various  capacities. 
For  16  years  he  served  as  Democrat 
precinct  committeeman.  For  14  years 
he  served  on  the  Belmont  County 
Democrat  Executive  Board.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Shadyside  Village 
Council  for  6  years.  After  the  results 
of  the  1970  national  census,  it  was 
learned  that  Shadyside's  population 
had  increased  and  qualified  it  to 
become  a  city.  Whereupon,  in  1972. 
Charles  Morgan  was  elected  as  the 
city's  first  mayor  and  served  in  that 
position  until  December  1981. 

Although  Charles  Morgan,  known  as 
Shorty,  has  held  numerous  public  of- 
fices, he  has  also  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  civic  organizations,  many  of 
which  have  honored  him.  He  is  a  past 
President  of  the  Lion's  Club;  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Shadyside 
Boosters  Club;  and  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Citizens  National 
Bank. 

He  has  been  instrumental  in  a 
number  of  projects  which  benefitted 
Shadyside,  including  the  construction 
of  State  Route  7  through  the  city,  con- 
struction of  the  secondary  water  treat- 
ment plant,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
sewer  lines  throughout  the  communi- 
ty. 
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Shorty  Morgan  has  given  much  to 
the  citizens  of  Shadyside  and  we  are 
all  very  grateful.  We  wish  him  contin- 
ued success  in  his  future  endeavors 
and  we  thank  him  for  his  significant 
contributions.* 


THE  HEROIC  RESCUE  OP  JIM 
BRADY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  ab- 
sorbtion  with  the  big  issues  in  our 
Nation,  we  really  ought  to  take  time 
out  to  learn  about  those  unsung 
heroes  and  heroines  who  do  not  make 
the  headlines  but  do  make  their  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  humanity. 

Ray  Coffey,  the  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  wrote 
an  article  that  appeared  on  December 
30,  1981,  that  ought  to  warm  all  our 
hearts  and  I  share  it,  with  pleasure, 
with  my  colleagues: 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  30,  1981] 

The  Heroic  Rescxte  of  Jim  Brady 

(By  Raymond  Coffey) 

Washington.— Time  magazine  has  chosen 
Lech  Walesa,  Poland's  celebrated— and  now 
arrested  but  still  apparently  defiant— free- 
dom fighter  as  its  "Man  of  the  Year."  and 
who  could  argue  with  that? 

We  all  need  heroes.  They  inspire  us.  raise 
our  hopes,  reinforce  our  finest  values,  make 
us  realize  that  things  are  never  as  bad  as 
they  seem,  that  it's  all  worthwhile,  that  to- 
morrow can  be  better. 

And  certainly  Walesa  is  a  hero  on  a  heroic 
scale. 

But  we  also  have  here  in  Washington  a 
hero  who  operates  on  a  more  modest  scale 
and  who  has  gone  largely  unheralded.  And 
he  gets  my  vote  for  unsung  Man  of  the 
Year. 

He  is  Dr.  Arthur  Kobrine.  the  38  year  old 
Chicago-bom  neurosurgeon  who  saved  and 
restored  Jim  Brady's  life  after  the  White 
House  press  secretary  was  shot  In  the  brain 
during  last  spring's  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Reagan. 

Doctors  generally  don't  get  many  rave  re- 
views these  days.  They  don't  make  house 
calls,  they  charge  too  much,  they're  more 
interested  in  tax  shelters  than  in  healing 
the  sick.  All  they  do  is  tell  you  to  "take  two 
aspirin  and  call  me  in  the  morning."  So  the 
litany  goes. 

None  of  that  even  remotely  applies  to  Dr. 
Kobrine.  Just  ask  Jim  Brady,  and  his  wife 
Sarah. 

For  nine  long  months  now.  ever  since  the 
assassin's  bullet  blew  away  part  of  Brady's 
brain  and  the  TV  networks  prematurely 
pronounced  him  dead.  Kobrine  has  skillful- 
ly, patiently,  compassionately  devoted  him- 
self to  the  rescue  of  Jim  Brady. 

And  he  has  puUed  off  what  seems  to  me, 
as  a  friend  of  the  Bradys,  and  to  many  med- 
ical experts— and  certainly  to  the  Bradys— a 
near-miracle. 

Even  Kobrine  has  admitted  that  he  was  at 
first  pessimistic  about  the  chances  for  keep- 
ing Brady  alive.  And  after  the  first  crisis, 
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the  first  brain  surgery,  was  over,  there  de- 
veloped new  complications  requiring  three 
additional  operations. 

Each  time  it  worked,  and  each  time  Brady 
came  out  of  the  crisis  a  little  better. 

Finally,  Just  before  Thanksgiving  Brady, 
though  still  suffering  some  paralysis  on  his 
left  side,  was  able  to  deck  himself  out  in 
kelly  green  sweater  and  green  tartan  trou- 
sers and  walk  out  of  George  Washington 
University  Hospital. 

Through  it  all.  Kobrine  remained  quietly, 
modestly  in  the  background  giving  most  of 
the  credit  for  the  near-miracle  to  the  cour- 
age and  spirit  and  unquenchable  humor  of 
his  patient. 

■Overwhelming  luck."  also  got  much  of 
the  credit  from  Kobrine,  who  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School  in  1968. 

Kobrine  always  kept  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  One  day  last  summer,  when  I  ac- 
companied George  Halas,  the  legendary  86- 
year-old  owner  of  the  Chicago  Bears  foot- 
ball team,  on  a  visit  to  Brady  we  bumped 
into  Kobrine  in  the  hospital  corridor. 

By  this  time  a  lot  of  us  were  thinking  of 
Kobrine  as  pretty  much  a  legend  himself. 

But  Kobrine,  in  his  green  surgical  suit, 
came  up.  stopped  Halas.  shook  his  hand  and 
like  a  kid  with  his  own  heroes,  said.  'Coach 
Halas,  I  recognize  you.  I'm  from  Chicago. 
What  are  you  doing  here?" 

Every  year  at  this  time  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  TV  screens  are  filled 
with  reviews,  in  words  and  pictures,  of  the 
year  that  was:  the  tragedies  and  triumphs, 
the  vUlains  and  heroes,  the  dashed  hopes 
and  lifted  spirits  of  the  year  ending. 

Going  into  the  new  year,  we  like  to  forget 
the  tragedies  and  villains  and  dashed  hopes 
and  remember  only  the  good  parts. 

Arthur  Kobrine  and  Jim  and  Sarah  Brady 
and  the  way  they  triumphed  over  calamity 
are  one  of  the  good  parts.  Skill  and  spirit 
and  valor  and  devotion  still  coimt,  still 
work. 

Happy  New  Year,  to  them  and  all  of  us.* 


REAFFIRMING  SUPPORT  FOR 
VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will  re- 
affirm our  policy  of  providing  full 
medical  and  health  care  for  the  3.3 
million  older  veterans  now  eligible  to 
receive  treatment  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals. 

The  policy  of  providing  free  treat- 
ment to  veterans  over  the  age  of  65 
has  been  in  existence  since  World  War 
II— a  policy  which  has  as  its  basis  the 
belief  that  this  Nation  has  a  funda- 
mental obligation  to  provide  for  its 
servicemen  who  have  given  their  time, 
their  efforts,  and  themselves  in  service 
to  our  Nation.  Today,  there  are  18,186 
veterans  over  the  age  of  65.  all  of 
which  are  receiving  these  medical  ben- 
efits in  VA  hospitals.  Of  the  69.294 
veterans  receiving  treatment  today  in 
these  hospitals.  35  percent  have  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 
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Continuance  of  this  policy  is  critical 
because  of  the  rapidly  changing  demo- 
graphics of  our  veteran  population. 
The  current  3.3-million  veteran  pool 
will  jump  to  11  million  in  4  years  when 
World  War  II  and  Korean  War  service- 
men reach  retirement  age.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  rapid  expansion  of  eligible 
veterans,  the  administration  is  con- 
templating reducing  or  eliminating 
benefits  to  veterans  over  65.  Such  a 
proposal  would  hit  at  the  very  same 
population  that  has  the  greatest  need 
of  these  benefits. 

Reducing  or  eliminating  benefits  to 
veterans  over  65  also  places  an  exorbi- 
tant burden  upon  those  veterans  who 
rely  on  fixed  incomes  and  depend 
upon  the  VA  hospitals  for  essential 
health  care.  Current  VA  policy  for  vet- 
erans over  65  does  not  restrict  their 
eligibility  because  of  age.  inability  to 
pay.  receipt  of  a  VA  pension,  medicaid 
eligibility,  or  by  nature  of  their  dis- 
ability. Any  proposal  to  change  this 
policy,  combined  with  the  proposed 
"federalization"  of  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram, could  make  needy  servicemen 
over  65  the  victims  of  their  own  condi- 
tion. 

There  are  currently  5.826,000  veter- 
ans of  the  Korean  conflict  and  an  even 
greater  number  of  World  War  II— 
12,422,000.  To  abrogate  our  responsi- 
bilities to  these  noble  Individuals,  who 
fully  deserve  continued  health  and 
medical  care,  would  be  a  cruel  hoax  of 
a  promise  made  to  them  upon  their 
enlistment  In  the  military.  The  proud 
tradition  of  service  in  our  Armed 
Forces  has  always  been  coupled  with 
the  promise  of  this  Nation  to  protect 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  serv- 
icemen, particularly  those  who  are 
needy  and  disabled.  Age  must  be  main- 
tained a  special  consideration  of  the 
receipt  of  medical  treatment  by  our 
veterans.  Americanism  begins  with  pa- 
triotism—let us  maintain  this  tradition 
by  reaffirming  our  support  for  these 
veterans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  resolution.  The 
text  of  this  resolution  follows: 

House  Concurkknt  Rksoldtior  252 

Reaffirming  the  support  of  Congress  for 
the  continued  provision  of  full  medical  serv- 
ice for  veterans  over  age  65. 

Whereas  the  Nation's  military  veterans 
have  provided  honorable  service  to  their 
country  in  both  times  of  war  and  times  of 
peace; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  recognition 
of  this  service,  has  committed  itself  to  pro- 
viding full  medical  services  to  all  veterans 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  65: 

Whereas  the  number  of  veterans  over  age 
65  will  climb  from  the  current  3.300.000  to 
11.000,000  by  1986  when  the  great  bulk  of 
veterans  of  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
War  periods  will  have  reached  age  65: 

Whereas  20  percent  of  the  69,294  veterans 
currently  receiving  health  care  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older:  and 

Whereas  advanced  age  should  be  a  special 
consideration  in  the  provision  of  health  care 
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and    medical    services    to    veterans:    Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring}.  That  the  Congress 
reaffirms  its  commitment  to  a  national 
policy  of  providing  full  medical  services  to 
veterans  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65. 


COMMENDING  JOHN  W.  RABER 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  commend 
my  very  good  friend,  a  pillar  of  the 
Green  Point  community.  Jack  Raber, 
who  is  retiring  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Green  Point  Savings 
Bank  in  my  congressional  district. 

Jack  Raber  and  the  Green  Point 
Savings  Bank  have  been  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Green 
Point  community  as  well  as  our  other 
Brooklyn  neighborhoods  for  many, 
many  years. 

Under  Jack's  leadership,  the  Green 
Point  Savings  Bank  has  compiled  an 
enviable  record  of  involvement  in  the 
community.  As  my  colleagues  can  well 
appreciate,  a  community  leader  like 
Jack  Raber  wiU  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
neighborhoods  he  served  so  diligently. 

Along  with  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents who  have  seen  and  marveled 
at  Jack's  ceaseless  efforts  to  improve 
our  neighborhoods.  I  salute  Jack 
Raber  as  he  closes  out  his  distin- 
guished career  of  community  service.* 


A  SPECIAL  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

or  CALirORltlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAN  KIT  A.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  there  is  no  more  lovely, 
friendly,  and  charming  relationship, 
communion,  or  company  than  a  good 
marriage.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  honor  two  people  who 
share  a  marriage  that  is  not  merely 
good  but  rather,  rare  and  beautiful. 
Joe  Chiantelli  and  Valentina  PMlippi 
Chiantelli  have  lived,  laughed,  and 
loved  together  as  man  and  wife  for  60 
years.  For  me,  they  are  friends  and 
family.  For  all  of  us,  they  are  truly  a 
remarkable  and  special  couple. 

Joe  Chiantelli  was  bom  in  Bozzano. 
Italy,  to  Adele  and  Natale  Chiantelli 
on  January  16,  1898.  He  grew  up  sur- 
rounded by  two  sisters  and  three 
brothers.  When  he  was  15,  he  traveled 
to  America  and  began  working  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Valentina 
Chiantelli  was  bom  to  Felomena  and 
Eugenio  Fillipi,  also  of  Bozzano.  Her 
five  sisters  and  two  brothers  all  re- 
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mained  in  Italy.  At  the  age  of  23,  Joe 
returned  to  Italy  where  he  met  Valen- 
tina. Father  Stefano  Banducci  married 
this  lovely  and  loving  couple  at  the 
church  of  St.  Caterina.  While  still  in 
Italy,  they  celebrated  the  birth  of 
their  son,  Oscar  Chiantelli.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Joe  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  his  wife  and  son  followed  5 
years  later,  when  they  all  settled  in 
Nevada  while  he  continued  to  work  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Great  Depression  struck  and 
even  though  Joe  was  1  of  the  15  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  to  lose  his 
job.  the  Chiantelli  family  grew  closer. 
Joe  persevered  and  went  to  work  for 
the  city  of  Monterey,  Calif.,  in  1934. 
Valentina  worked  to  help  support  the 
family,  first  in  the  canneries  and  then 
at  the  Presidio,  followed  by  Fort  Ord. 
Their  daughter,  Anna,  was  bom  in 
Monterey.  Anna  is  married  to  my 
brother  Joe,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren, Joanna.  Joe.  and  John. 

These  special  people  are  celebrating 
their  60th  wedding  anniversary  with  a 
reception  at  the  El  Rancho  Room  of 
the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  on 
January  30.  I  cannot  imagine  a  hap- 
pier occasion  or  a  more  deserving 
couple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  example  of  love, 
devotion,  and  dedication  to  each  other 
is  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us.  We  all 
join  in  expressing  our  congratulations 
to  them.  Joe  and  Valentina,  we  salute 
you.»        I 
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MORE  PRISONS  MAY  NOT  BE 
THE  ANSWER 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent.  William  H.  Rentschler.  a 
prominent  businessman  and  member 
of  the  executive  coromittee  of  the 
John  Howard  Association  of  Chicago, 
authored  a  most  perceptive  and  con- 
structive article  which  appeared  in  the 
December  28.  1981,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

I  am  attaching  this  challenging  and 
thought-provoking  article  for  consid- 
eration by  my  colleagues  and  in  the 
further  hope  that  representatives  of 
the  administration  will  give  Bill 
Rentschler's  ideas  their  thoughtful  at- 
tention. 

Turn  the  Prison  Bureau  Into  a  "Think- 

Tank" 

(By  William  H.  Rentschler) 

Lake  Forest.  III.— President  Reagan 
should  act  forthwith  to  dismantle  the 
sprawling,  costly,  largely  ineffectual  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  turn  over  most  of  its 
42  prisons  to  state  penal  systems,  whose  fa- 
cilities are  bulging.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  bureau's  Inmates  have  no  history  of  vio- 
lence. 


The  drastically  scaled-down  bureau  should 
be  reconstituted  as  a  penal  and  criminal-jus- 
tice "think-tanH "  charged  with  searching 
out  new,  more  productive  answers  out  new, 
more  productive  answers  to  urgent  ques- 
tions of  crime  and  punishment— an  area  of 
shameful  failure  in  this  century. 

Such  an  initiative  would,  at  the  outset, 
yield  an  annual  budget  cut  of  at  least  $250 
million,  leaving  perhaps  $100  million  a  year 
to  care  for  inmates  remaining  in  bureau  cus- 
tody and  to  fund  research.  Despite  heavy 
pressure  from  a  cadre  of  governors,  the 
President  apparently  has  reconsidered  the 
Administration'  proposal  to  pump  $2  billion 
into  building  state  prisons.  If  he  drops  the 
proposal,  and  scaled  down  the  bureau,  over- 
all savings  might  total  as  much  as  $5  billion 
in  a  decade,  and  ultimately  even  more. 

On  its  face,  my  proposal  will  seem  radical. 
It  is  not.  It  is  rooted  in  a  realistic  concern 
for  the  "bottom  line"— an  approach  that  un- 
dergirds  most  Reagan  proposals.  Such  a  pro- 
gram, properly  administered,  would  not  let 
loose  on  the  public  a  single  violent  criminal. 
It  is  aimed  precisely  at  not  only  slicing  the 
budget  but  also  reducing  crime. 

Consider  that  while  overcrowding  seems 
the  eternal  hobgoblin  of  state-prison  admin- 
istrators. Federal  prisons  are  'undercrowd- 
ed. "  They  have  operated  mostly  below  their 
capacities  during  the  last  two  years  while 
the  inmate  populations  of  state  prisons 
have  soared  300,000  beyond  those  prison's 
capacities. 

Even  more  important.  Federal  prisons' 
"basic"  population  has  declined  steadily 
from  a  high  of  30.400  in  August  1977  to 
22.560  at  the  end  of  September— a  reduction 
of  7,840  inmates,  or  25.8  percent,  over  four 
years.  Not  included  in  the  "basic"  figure  for 
the  Federal  prison  population  are  at  least 
2.000  Cuban  and  Haitian  refugees,  many 
held  without  clear  cause  or  criminal  convic- 
tion, who  remain  captive  largely  because  of 
Justice  Department  foot-dragging.  Further, 
the  Federal  prison  population  is  only  a 
sliver— less  than  5  percent— of  the  more 
than  500.000  people  in  prisons  and  jails 
across  the  country. 

The  bureau  is  badly  run.  With  its  bloated 
bureaucracy,  it  is  neither  efficient  nor  eco- 
nomical: The  ratio  of  inmates  to  staff  is 
about  2.5  to  1.  In  fiscal  1977.  it  managed 
some  30.000  inmates  on  a  budget  of  $265 
million,  but  it  "needed"  $351  million  to  hold 
6.185  fewer  prisoners  in  fiscal  1981  and 
sought  $383  million  for  fiscal  1982  (but  got 
about  $356  million). 

The  annual  cost  to  cage.  feed,  and  guard  a 
Federal  irunate  exceeds  $15.000— roughly  50 
percent  more  than  the  yearly  cost  of  room, 
board,  and  tuition  at  Princeton  or  Harvard. 

A  1980  report  by  the  Comptroller  General 
disclosed  a  range  of  shoddy,  wasteful 
Bureau  of  Prison  practices  that.  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy  said,  "would  have  driven  a 
private  company  to  certain  bankruptcy." 

Under  my  proposal,  starting  in  1982  most 
Federal  iiunates  would  be  transferred  to 
state  custody  or  paroled,  put  on  probation, 
or  placed  into  work-release  or  victim-com- 
pensation programs.  There  are  other  alter- 
natives. 

The  more  humane  and  modem  Federal 
prisons— perhaps  30  overall— would  be 
leased  or  deeded  to  the  states,  with  caveats 
on  staffing,  programs,  and  treatment  of  in- 
mates. The  big  bad  "black  holes."  like  those 
in  Leavenworth,  Kan..  Marion.  111.,  and  At- 
lanta should  be  closed.  Several  prisons  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  2.000  to  3.000  would 
be  retained  by  the  bureau  to  hold  organized- 
crime  figures,  protective-custody  cases,  ter- 
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rorists,  spies,  hijackers,  drug  kingpins,  and 
other  special  inmates. 

In  place  of  the  bureau.  Congress  should 
create  a  research  and  crime-prevention 
center  with  a  mandate  to  aid  states  and 
cities  and  help  them  upgrade  their  penal  fa- 
cilities. The  bureau  would  devise  education- 
al and  wage-paying  work  programs  (as  pro- 
posed by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger) 
and  foster  far  less  costly  alternatives  to  the 
standard  prison  regimen,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  Inmates  and  society. 

The  bureau  could  ""subcontract"  its  re- 
search and  program  development  to  non- 
profit organizations  like  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  to  indi- 
viduals who,  as  independent  thinkers,  reject 
the  narrow  dictates  and  failed  dogma  of  the 
penal  and  political  bureaucracies. 

This  proposal  fits  the  Administration's 
philosophy  of  cutting  spending  and  reduc- 
ing the  Governments  size  while  increasing 
its  efficiency. 

Will  President  Reagan  and  Congress  em- 
brace a  controversial  proposal  fully  consist- 
ent with  their  budget  Initiatives  at  the  risk 
of  some  heat  from  a  public  whose  views  of 
crime  and  punishment  have  been  distorted 
by  myth  and  misinformation?* 


RETIRING  AFTER  50  YEARS  IN 
THE  MINISTRY 


HON.  WENDELL  BAILEY 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  7,  1982,  John  B. 
Rollins,  2016  Tanner  Bridge  Road,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mo.,  will  celebrate  50 
years  in  the  ministry.  The  celebration 
will  be  held  at  the  Memorial  Baptist 
Church  in  Jefferson  City.  Pastor  Rol- 
lins was  bom  in  Stone  County,  Mo., 
and  ordained  a  minister  in  1932. 
During  his  career  in  the  ministry  he 
has  been  a  full-time  pastor  of  17 
churches  and  interim  pastor  at  2 
churches.  He  has  served  as  pastor  of  a 
total  of  19  churches  during  the  past  50 
years  in  the  following  counties  in  Mis- 
souri: Barry,  Boone,  Cole,  Jasper,  Law- 
rence, McDonald,  Maries,  Miller,  Mon- 
iteau, Newton,  Pettis,  and  Stone.  On 
March  6,  1939,  Pastor  Rollins  married 
Doris  Turner  and  has  two  sons,  three 
grandsons,  and  one  granddaughter. 
Pastor  Rollins  is  the  ex-president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Retired 
Persons.* 


EMERGENCY     YOUTH     EMPLOY- 
MENT TAX  INCENTIVE  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  piece 
of  legislation  which,  I  hope,  becomes  a 
top  priority  early  in  this  new  legisla- 
tive session.  Congress  does  not  have 
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the  luxury  of  engaging  in  drawn  out 
committee  hearings  and  debate  on  this 
issue  in  light  of  the  alarming  unem- 
ployment rate  of  our  Nation's  youth- 
reaching  close  to  50  percent  in  some  of 
our  hardest  hit  inner  cities.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  summer  of  1982  we  must 
insure  our  young  people  that  the 
American  politico-economic  system 
has  not  bypassed  them.  My  colleagues. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  I 
have  agreed  on  a  plan  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  encourage  the  private 
sector  as  well  as  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  hire,  on  a  one-time  emer- 
gency basis  during  the  summer 
months  of  1982,  many  of  our  young 
people  who  would  otherwise  face  bleek 
and  empty  prospects  during  the  swel- 
tering days  between  May  and  Septem- 
ber. This  legislation  provides  a  bridge 
of  hope  between  our  current  economic 
conditions  and  the  eventual  economic 
recovery  that  the  President's  plan  en- 
visions. This  program  does  not  require 
a  Federal,  State,  or  local  governmental 
bureaucracy  to  get  involved  in  a  make- 
work  program.  It  merely  provides  the 
incentive  for  private  and  public  em- 
ployers to  act  according  to  self-interest 
while  accomplishing  Federal  policy  ob- 
jectives. It  is  a  truly  cost-effective 
means  of  alleviating  a  hopefully  tem- 
porary and  politically  explosive  social 
condition. 

In  essence  the  plan  would  build 
upon  the  current  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  program  but  with  the  following 
alternatives: 

Emergenct  Youth  EMPLomEifT  Tax  Incen- 
tive Act— Representative  Bill  Goodling 

duration  op  emergency  employment  period 
May  17.  1982  to  September  17.  1982. 

QUALIFIED  YOUTH 

Individual  who  begins  work  between  May 
17  and  September  17.  1982; 

Aged  16  to  21  (not  attained  21  on  hiring 
date): 

Is  certified  by  the  designated  local  agency 
as  being  a  member  of  an  economically  disad- 
vantaged famUy;  and 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  youth  hired  by  any 
one  employer  not  required  to  be  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  (flexibility  to  employer  to 
hire  deserving  youth  who  might  not  other- 
wise qualify). 

AMOUNT  OP  TAX  CREDIT 

Eighty-five  percent  tax  credit  for  wages 
paid  to  qualified  youth  instead  of  50  percent 
tax  credit  under  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit 
program. 

TO  OBTAIN  TAX  CREDIT 

Must  be  able  to  certify  that  qualified 
youth  has  not  displaced  any  other  individ- 
ual from  employment; 

Hires  qualified  youth  between  May  17  and 
September  17,  1982;  and 

Assure  that  qualified  youth  works  on  a 
substantially  fuU-time  basis. 

EXCLUSION  PROM  INCOME  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
TAXES  (APPECTS  PRIVATE  AND  PmLIC  SECTORS! 

Personal  income  tax; 

Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act;  and 

Federal  unemployment  tax. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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H.R.  5389 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  youth 
employment  during  the  summer  of  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Youth 
Employment  Tax  Incentive  Act ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  51  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amount  of 
credit  for  employment  of  certain  new  em- 
ployees) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Credit  por  Youth  Employment 
During  Summer  of  1982.— 

'"(1)  In  general.— Por  purtMses  of  applying 
this  subpart  to  wages  paid  or  incurred  to 
any  qualified  youth  for  services  rendered  on 
or  after  May  17,  1982,  and  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 17,  1982— 

"(A)  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  "85  percent"  for  "50  percent", 
and 

"(B)  such  youth  (If  not  otherwise  a 
member  of  a  targeted  group)  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  member  of  a  targeted  group. 

"(2)  Qualified  youth.— Por  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified  youth" 
means  an  individual— 

"'(A)  who  begins  work  for  the  employer  on 
or  after  May  17,  1982,  and  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 17,  1982, 

"(B)  who  has  attained  age  16  but  not  age 
21  on  the  hiring  date  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (d>(  13)), 

"(C)  who  has  not  displaced  any  other  indi- 
vidual from  employment  by  the  taxpayer, 

""(D)  who  performs  services  for  the  tax- 
payer on  a  substantially  full-time  basis,  and 

"(E)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
who  Is  certified  by  the  designated  local 
agency  as  being  a  member  of  an  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  family  (as  determined 
under  subsection  ( d  K 1 1 ) ). 

'"(3)  15  percent  op  youths  hired  not  re- 
quired TO  BE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED.— 

""(A)  In  general.— The  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)(E)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  for  any  week  if  a  des- 
ignation under  this  paragraph  is  in  effect 
for  such  individual  for  such  week. 

"(B)  Limitation.— The  aggregate  number 
of  Individuals  with  respect  to  whom  designa- 
tions by  an  employer  under  this  paragraph 
are  in  effect  for  any  week  shall  not  exceed 
15  percent  of  the  number  of  qualified 
youths  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)  without 
regard  to  subparagraph  (E)  thereof)  per- 
forming services  for  the  employer  during 
such  week. 

"(C)  Designation.— Any  designation  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  by  the  em- 
ployer at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shaU  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"'(4)  Special  rule.— Paragraph  (15)  of  sub- 
section (d)  shall  not  apply  to  individuals 
treated  as  members  of  a  targeted  group  by 
reason  of  this  subsection:  except  that  rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  such  paragraph  shaU 
apply  to  certifications  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(E). 

"•(5)  Exclusion  prom  income  and  certain 
employment  taxes.— Any  wages  paid  or  In- 
curred to  a  qualified  youth  for  services  per- 
formed on  or  after  May  17,  1982.  and  on  or 
before  September  17.  1982— 

"(A)  shall  not  be  included  in  the  gross 
income  of  such  youth  under  this  chapter, 
and 

""(B)  shall  not  be  treated  as  wages  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  21  (relating  to  Federal  In- 
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surance  Contributions  Act)  or  chapter  23 
(relating  to  Federal  unemployment  tax)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
on  or  after  May  17,  1982.  in  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  such  date. 


DO  WE  WANT  OUR  WOMEN  IN 
COMBAT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
ever  there  was  an  indication  that  our 
society  was  being  totally  degraded,  it  is 
found  in  what  is  happening  in  our 
armed  services  today.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  present  administration  will 
reverse  this  process.  And  this  reversal 
should  occur  despite  the  growing  incli- 
nation among  some  officers  in  the 
military  to  look  the  other  way  and 
promote  such  Idiocy.  The  adage  of:  To 
go  along— to  get  along,  should  not  be 
practiced  nor  condoned  by  the  true 
future  combat  leaders  of  our  military. 
One  cannot  reconcile  a  first  class  offi- 
cer efficiency  report  (OER)  with  the 
scattered  remains  of  our  future  moth- 
ers of  America  scattered  across  the 
battlefield. 

Some  food  for  thought  on  this 
matter  was  contained  in  a  series  of 
three  articles  by  John  Pialka  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  January  9,  10,  and 
11  of  1980. 

In  introducing  the  first  half  of  this 
series  today,  we  find  the  realistic  re- 
sults of  attempting  to  integrate 
women  into  combat  units  in  the  mili- 
tary. The  world  of  realism  is  demon- 
strated when  Israel  utilized  women  in 
their  armed  services  of  their  nation.  It 
is  high  time  that  this  Nation  follows 
the  same  lead  of  reality  that  Israel 
did.  And  well  to  remember  in  this  part 
I  are  the  comments  of  Gen.  Elizabeth 
Hoisington,  former  director  of  the 
Womens  Army  Corps  (WAC)  on  what 
can— and  will  happen  if  this  trend  is 
not  reversed. 

Part  I  of  Mr.  Fialka's  extensively  re- 
searched piece  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  9, 1980] 

Uritbd  States  Widening  Women's  Role  As 
Warriors— Part  I 
(By  John  Pialka) 

If  the  United  States  suddenly  went  to  war 
it  would  field  a  military  force  that  is  unique. 
The  nation  now  has  more  women  In  combat- 
related  roles  than  any  major  power  has  ever 
had  In  a  standing  army. 

The  rapidly  growing  Involvement  of 
women  In  the  U.S.  military— a  development 
fueled  by  chronic  recruiting  shortfalls  of 
the  all-volunteer  force— has  been  accompa- 
nied by  an  unprecedented  narrowing  of  the 
definitions  and  policies  that  have  tradition- 
ally barred  women  from  direct  Involvement 
In  combat. 

This  narrowing,  being  spurred  on  by  De- 
fense E>epartment  policymakers  Intent  on 
creating  "gender-free"  tests  for  all  military 
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categories,  is  causing  a  revolution  in  the 
Army  as  it  prepares  women  for  the  rigors  of 
activity  on  or  near  the  front  lines.  Some 
recent  examples: 

New  recruits  being  prepared  for  rifle-car- 
rying, front-line  support  units,  such  as  mili- 
tary police,  air  defenses,  maintenance  and 
signal  companies,  are  training  in  integrated, 
"unisex"  companies  where  women  are  given 
combat  training  alongside  the  men. 

Army  researchers  are  planning  a  series  of 
tests  to  see  how  well  units  consisting  of  at 
least  50  percent  women  can  fight  during 
sustained  periods  of  simulated  combat. 

An  entire  new  generation  of  field  equip- 
ment. Including  "unisex"  combat  boots,  hel- 
mets, flak  vests  and  flame-proof  combat  ve- 
hicle suits,  is  being  rushed  into  production 
to  meet  growing  complaints  of  women  that 
their  current,  man-tailored  equipment  is  in- 
adequate and  that  some  of  it  is  actually 
causing  Injuries  as  the  Army  sends  more 
women  Into  the  field. 

While  women  recruits  were  formerly  clus- 
tered In  occupational  specialties  requiring  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  Intelligence,  the 
Army  has  Just  lowered  their  required  en- 
trance examination  scores  and  is  recruiting 
female  high  school  drop>outs  for  the  first 
time. 

Traditionally  women  have  made  up  about 
2  percent  of  the  military.  That  was  the  level 
that  existed  In  1972.  when  the  all-volunteer 
concept  got  under  way.  There  were  16.300 
women  In  the  Army  then.  There  are  60.912 
women  today,  comprising  about  8  percent. 
Meanwhile  the  size  of  the  Army  has  shrunk 
by  about  44,000. 

1  3  PERCENT  OF  FORCE 

In  four  more  years  Army  plarmers  expect 
to  have  96,400  women  In  the  service,  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  force. 

"Current  policy  precludes  assignment  of 
women  to  units  routinely  engaged  in  close 
combat,"  William  D.  Clark,  the  Army's  top 
manpower  expert,  recently  explained  to  a 
House  Armed  Services  subcommittee. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  women  soldiers 
may  not  be  required  to  engage  or  be  en- 
gaged by  an  enemy  with  individual  and 
crew-served  weapons  (i.e.  rifles  and  artil- 
lery), experience  physical  contact  with 
enemy  personnel  and  experience  a  high  risk 
of  capture." 

The  thought  of  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can women  being  sent  Into  battle  is  an  ex- 
tremely disturbing  one  to  some  old  soldiers 
who  have  followed  the  adventures  of  the  all- 
volunteer  army. 

"No  man  with  gumption  wants  a  woman 
to  fight  hU  battles."  declares  retired  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  former  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam.  He  as- 
serts that  making  the  Army  12  percent 
female  "will  measurably  Influence  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  fighting  force." 

Gen.  Elizabeth  Hoisington,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  now-disbanded  Womens  Army 
Corps,  argues  that  women  lack  the  physical 
strength  and  aggressiveness  of  men  and 
that  women  would  be  the  "weak  link"  that 
could  destroy  a  combat  unit. 

"The  peripheral  dangers  of  serving  In 
combat  units— being  raped  by  strangers  or 
temporarily  crazed  comrades,  being  taken 
prisoner  of  war  and  being  abused,  beaten 
and  starved,  being  mentally  and  physically 
incapable  of  performing  one's  assigned 
duties  in  combat  and  being  resp>onslble  for 
others'  being  killed  or  wounded— these  are 
Just  some  of  the  other  harmful  situations 
women  would  experience  in  combat,"  she  as- 
serts. 
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"There  is  more  to  fear  than  being  killed 
and  not  returning  to  your  loved  ones  at 
home. 

VIEWS  called  outdated 

Some  of  the  main  architects  of  the  Penta- 
gon's new  policies  reject  such  views  as  being 
outdated,  "stereotypical  views"  of  women. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Clifford  L.  Alexan- 
der and  Antonia  Handler  Chayes.  undersec- 
retary of  the  Air  Porce.  complained  that 
those  who  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  women 
in  combat-related  jobs  remind  them  of 
those  who  doubted  the  effectiveness  of 
blacks  during  the  integration  efforts  of  the 
1960s. 

In  1977,  when  Alexander,  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Army  by  the  Carter  administration,  he 
promptly  ordered  a  review  of  all  Army  mili- 
tary occupational  specialties,  many  of  which 
were  considered  combat-related  and  there- 
fore barred  to  women. 

Alexander  says  he  wanted  the  "narrowest 
definition  of  combat  that  was  practicable." 
As  result,  the  Army  made  a  distinction.  It 
said  that  units  which  aim  weapons  by  line 
of  sight  at  the  enemy  are  combat  units.  All 
other  units  are  not. 

Translated,  it  means  that  women  can't 
fight  in  the  Infantry  or  some  types  of  artil- 
lery, but  can  serve  In  a  host  of  support  roles 
which  have  combat  missions  In  time  of  war. 
The  move  left  only  24  of  305  military  occu- 
pational specialties  closed  to  women  and  re- 
versed the  previous  combat  policy,  which 
had  bSLrred  units  containing  women  from 
operating  forward  of  rear  brigade  areas. 

A  number  of  other  changes  also  were 
made  to  ease  the  entry  and  retention  of 
women.  Pregnancy,  once  considered  by  the 
Army  as  grounds  for  discharge,  was  rede- 
fined as  a  'temporary  medical  disability." 
Unisex  basic  training  was  established  for  all 
units  where  women  were  eligible  for  admis- 
sion. 

CHANCING  OF  ATTITUDES 

What  Alexander  focused  on  were  ways  to 
change  the  military's  attitudes  toward 
women  and  in  making  sure  that  female  sol- 
diers had  as  many  career  opportunities  as 
men.  "That's  what  I  take  pride  In,"  Alexan- 
der explained. 

While  there  has  been  some  concern  In 
Congress  over  the  rising  proportion  of 
women  in  the  Army,  Alexander  is  convinced 
that  the  nation's  attitudes  on  the  subject 
are  radlcaUy  changing  and  that  the  next 
major  debate  will  not  be  over  what  has  been 
done,  but  over  whether  there  are  any  mili- 
tary specialties  that  should  be  denied  to 
women. 

Critics  have  pointed  out  that  the  two  na- 
tions which  have  had  the  most  recent  expe- 
rience with  women  in  combat,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Israel,  have  both  backed  away 
from  the  concept.  More  than  800.000  women 
fought  with  the  Red  Army  during  World 
War  II.  functioning  in  many  combat  roles. 
Now  there  are  believed  to  be  fewer  than 
10,000  women  in  the  4.2-mlllion-person 
Soviet  armed  services,  according  to  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency. 

Israel,  which  trained  women  to  fight 
alongside  male  soldiers  in  that  nation's  war 
of  Independence,  reversed  that  policy  In  the 
late  1940s  after  studies  showed  that  Arab 
units  fighting  sexually  integrated  Israeli 
units  inflicted  higher  casualties.  The  Arab 
men,  it  appeared,  fought  to  the  death 
rather  than  be  taken  prisoner  by  units  con- 
taining women. 
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Tamar  Eldar  Avldar,  attache  for  women's 
affairs  at  the  Israeli  Embassy,  says  the 
policy  change  was  primarily  based  on  the 
nation's  worry  that  females  in  combat  areas 
would  be  captured  and  tortured  by  the 
enemy. 

Since  then  Israeli  women  have  been 
trained  separately  In  the  Chen,  a  Hebrew 
acronym  for  women's  corps,  which  trans- 
lates into  "charm. " 

Although  women  In  Chen  receive  some  de- 
fense-related weapons  training,  they  are 
trained  separately  and  are  evacuated  from 
combat  areas  during  military  alerts. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  historical  model 
for  the  growing  percentage  of  women  now 
being  drawn  into  the  U.S.  armed  services 
does  not  bother  Air  Force  Undersecretary 
Chayes.  "We  are  creating  the  model  here," 
she  recently  told  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

One  of  the  stereotyijes  being  entertained 
by  some  male  military  commanders  is  that 
the  presence  of  women  in  small  units  may 
destroy  their  combat  effectiveness  by  reduc- 
ing male  camaraderie  and  replacing  it  with 
sexual  distractions  and  petty  rivalries. 

BARRED  FROM  SUBMARINES 

This  fear  has  resulted  in  some  awkward 
lines  being  drawn.  Por  example  the  Navy 
plans  to  have  a  female  content  of  10  percent 
by  fiscal  1985.  including  5,000  enlisted 
women  at  sea.  While  it  plans  to  assign 
women,  at  least  temporarily,  to  warships, 
the  Navy  draws  the  line  when  it  comes  to 
putting  women  on  submarines. 

"They  would  be  the  least  amenable  for  a 
mixed  crew,"  Vice  Adm.  Robert  Baldwin, 
the  Navy's  chief  personnel  officer  explained 
to  a  House  Armed  Services  subcommittee. 
Jealousies  that  erupt  in  the  close  confines 
of  submarines  "would  probable  be  sharp- 
ened by  the  presence  of  women."  he  ex- 
plained. 

While  the  Army  has  moved  boldly  ahead 
In  assigning  women  to  combat  related  tasks, 
the  Air  Torce  and  the  Navy  are  expressly 
forbidden  bv  l»w  from  assigning  women  to 
ships  or  aircraft  with  combat  missions.  Both 
services  recently  asked  congress  to  remove 
the  prohibitions  to  give  them  more  "flexibil- 
ity" In  assigning  available  manpower. 

While  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
pushing  ahead  with  its  policies  to  expand 
military  roles  for  women,  pressure  on  senior 
officers  to  conform  to  the  policy  Is  described 
as  Intense. 

"Being  anti-woman  is  a  career  killer.  I've 
watched  some  of  my  classmates  twist  them- 
selves into  pretzels  over  this."  asserts  James 
H.  Webb  Jr.,  an  Annapolis  graduate  who 
became  a  Marine  officer  and  who  wrote  the 
best-selling  novel  "Fields  of  Fire,"  describ- 
ing combat  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  administrative  pressures,  how- 
ever, there  are  recurring  signs  that  the  mes- 
sage is  not  getting  through  to  all  of  the 
troops. 

Some  of  the  troops  are  females,  and  their 
problem  is  not  that  they  can't  do  the  work 
but  that  they  don't  want  to. 

The  largest  pocket  of  resistance  to  the 
policy,  however,  appears  to  be  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  continues  to  resist  unisex 
training  and  training  women  to  use  combat 
weapons.  The  corps  r^ently  went  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  oppose  the  Navy's  request  to  remove 
the  legal  restrictions  against  assigning 
women  to  combat. 

The  corps  has  been  charged  with  "sexism" 
by  the  increasingly  powerful  Defense  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Women  In  the  Services 
for  recruiting  posters  which  present  women 
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in  "ladylike  situations."  in  sharp  contrast  to 
male  Marines  seen  In  combat  gear. 

There  are  rumors  of  more  serious  pres- 
sures, including  some  from  Graham  Claytor, 
Jr.,  deputy  secretary  of  Defense,  who  re- 
portedly has  told  the  Marine  conunandant. 
Gen.  Robert  H.  Barrow,  to  support  the 
Navy's  move  to  lift  combat  restrictions. 

Neither  the  Defense  Department  nor  the 
Marine  Corps  would  comment  on  the 
rumors  except  to  say  that  the  Marine  Corps' 
stand  on  the  issue  has  not  changed.  '"We 
don't  train  women  for  combat,"  said  the 
Corps'  spokesman,  "That's  illegal." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  10. 1980] 

Pressure  Prom  Top  Sped  Effort  To  Add 

Front-Line  Spots— Part  II 

(By  John  Pialka) 

The  dogma  of  the  new  "unisex  Army"  was 
established  in  1977  with  relative  ease.  It  is 
that  women  can  function  well  in  a  number 
of  combat-related  Jobs  and  that  the  Army's 
primary  mission- to  fight  and  win  "starting 
with  the  very  first  battle  of  the  next  war"— 
will  not  be  Impaired  by  recruiting  unprece- 
dented levels  of  women. 

It  hasn't  been  easy  to  prove,  however. 

Por  four  years  Army  researchers  working 
in  the  largely  unexplored  area  of  men- 
women  relationships  in  combat  have  been 
struggling  to  come  up  with  supporting  evi- 
dence as  the  Army  has  deployed  more  and 
more  women  to  combat  support  units. 

The  Army's  need  for  data  about  women  in 
combat  began  in  earnest  in  1976.  Then  it 
became  clear  that  the  shortage  of  recruits 
among  men  for  the  All  Volunteer  Army 
would  mean  that,  short  of  resuming  the 
draft,  the  Army  of  the  future  would  have  to 
absorb  a  high  percentage  of  women,  roughly 
six  times  the  level  in  the  pre-volimteer  era. 

Researchers  were  sent  running  In  all  di- 
rections. The  Army's  military  history  staff 
was  ordered  to  produce  a  study  describing 
the  role  of  females  In  combat  throughout 
history. 

The  Army  historians  found  evidence  of 
two  all-female  units.  A  certain  King  Gezo  of 
Dahomey.  West  Africa,  maintained  three 
regiments  of  women  warriors,  roughly  9,000 
troops  In  all.  In  1851.  They  were  tough,  well 
disciplined  and  under  orders  to  fight  to  the 
death. 

Then  there  was  a  patriotic  Czarist  woman, 
Madame  Bachkarova,  who  recruited  women 
for  a  'Battalion  of  Death"  In  1917.  The  idea 
was  that  the  presence  of  women  solders 
"would  challenge  the  Russian  men  and  In- 
spire them  to  fight  more  vigorously." 

The  report  said  the  Russian  unit  fought 
"bravely"  and  the  Dahomey  women  "exact- 
ed a  heavy  toll"  In  fierce  hand-to-hand 
combat.  Unfortunately,  though,  the  African 
and  Russian  units  lost.  Gezo's  women  were 
outnumbered  by  a  force  of  male  Egba  war- 
riors. The  Battalion  of  Death  happened  to 
be  guarding  the  Winter  Palace  when  the 
revolutionaries  attacked  it  in  1917. 

The  Army  historians  noted  that  many 
women  fought  well  with  the  Soviet  Army  in 
World  War  II  and  with  the  Israelis  In  their 
war  of  independence.  "The  increasing 
nimiber  of  female  urban  terrorists  indicates 
that  sex  is  no  barrier  in  this  field,"  they 
added. 

The  Army  Research  Institute  was  given  a 
different  mission.  It  was  told  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  40  different  combat  support 
companies  In  "field  conditions"  using  vary- 
ing percentages  of  women  up  to  a  maximum 
of  35  percent.  The  exercises,  code  named 
"MAX  WAC."  began  In  October  1976. 
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More  than  50  researchers  were  dispatched 
to  Army  posts  throughout  the  United 
Stales.  The  companies  they  watched  includ- 
ed maintenance,  signal,  transportation  and 
military  police  units,  all  of  which  support 
combat  units. 

These  companies  operate  so  close  to  the 
front  in  war  that  soldiers  are  required  to 
carry  rifles,  operate  machine  guns  and  go 
out  on  night  patrols  in  rear  areas. 

The  results  shocked  men  and  women. 
Many  of  the  imits,  the  researchers  discov- 
ered, had  simply  finessed  the  problem  in 
previous  exercises  by  leaving  their  women 
back  at  the  garrison  when  the  men  were  as- 
signed to  the  field. 

S"rRANGE  RESPONSES 

"Local  commanders  were  very  uptight 
about  having  women  go  out  and  camp  with 
men."  said  psychologist  Cecil  D.  Johnson, 
chief  of  the  Army  Research. 

When  the  Army  insisted  that  whole  units 
had  to  be  tested,  there  were  Institute's  tech- 
nical standards  office  some  strange  re- 
sponses. One  thoughful  unit  conunander  in- 
sisted that  a  certain  female  lieutenant  had 
to  have  a  tent  with  a  stove  in  it.  When  the 
tent  was  set  up  "the  woman  refused  to  enter 
it."' 

Sergeants  had  a  particularly  tough  time 
because  of  a  "role  conflict  between  being  a 
male  and  being  an  NCO."  the  MAX  WAC 
report  says.  "They  .  .  .  assign  men  and 
women  to  do  a  job,  but  allow  the  women  to 
stand  by  while  the  men  work." 

Women  had  trouble  with  tasks  requiring 
physical  strength  and  complained  bitterly 
about  the  lack  of  privacy  and  adequate  sani- 
tation facilities. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  findings  of 
MAX  WAC  was  that  many  of  the  women 
had  never  thought  of  their  Jobs  as  being 
part  of  warfare. 

Because  MAX  WAC  exercises  were  only 
three  days  long  and  were  often  held  In  good 
weather,  the  Army  planned  a  second  test  in 
a  longer  exercise  called  "Braveshield."  It 
was  held  in  the  Mojave  desert  In  July  1977.« 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA,  1938-80 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article,  "The  Positives  and  Neg- 
atives of  U.S.  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  1938-80."  The  author.  Rear 
Adm.  Rollo  Niel  Norgaard,  U.S.  Navy 
(retired),  is  a  constituent  of  mine. 

The  piece  was  originally  published 
by  "Officer  Review",  a  magazine  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars. 

[Prom  Officer  Review,  November  1981) 
The  Positives  and  Negativis  of  U.S. 

Involvement  in  Southeast  Asu  1938-80 

The  American  people  have  had  volumes  of 
Disinformation  and  Misinformation  heaped 
upon  them  by  foreign  and  domestic  propa- 
ganda mills  relative  to  the  Nation's  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  period 
1938-1980.  Confidence  in  our  elected  leaders 
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and  our  military  services  was  dangerously 
weakened  during  the  Vietnam  War.  We 
must  honor  the  brave  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  who  answered  the  call  to 
fight  in  that  War  against  an  aggressive 
enemy.  The  time  has  come  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of 
USA  major  actions  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
in  recent  years.  What  follows  Is  an  effort  to 
set  the  record  straight.  Let  these  facts  do 
Just  that. 

The  area  of  Southeast  Asia  that  became 
of  special  importance  to  the  USA  following 
WWII  Included  those  former  "colonies"  and 
countries  that  had  been  occupied  by  Japan 
during  the  war.  They  are  today:  Union  of 
Burma,  Republic  of  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Republic  of 
Singapore,  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  (Kampuchea),  Laos  which 
became  a  colony  of  Vietnam  on  July  19. 
1977.  and  The  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  an  in- 
dependent nation  but  included  here  because 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese  Army 
during  WWII.  The  importance  of  these  na- 
tions was  embodied  in  their  total  population 
of  320  million  people,  their  abundance  of 
natural  resources,  and  the  vital  strategic  wa- 
terway, the  Malacca  Straits  bordered  by  In- 
donesia and  Malaysia.  Incidentally,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Indonesia  is  about  140  million  (90 
percent  Moslems)  compared  to  13  million 
people  in  Australia. 

Suddenly,  in  1945,  the  War  in  the  Pacific 
was  over  for  Japan.  The  occupied  areas  were 
thrown  on  their  own  and  generally  without 
operating  governments  except  for  Thailand. 
Looking  at  the  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  international  communist  move- 
ment which  seeks  world  domination,  here 
was  an  opportunity  for  them  (Soviet  Union 
and  People's  Republic  of  China)  to  gain  con- 
trol of  a  large  strategic  area  for  their  own 
purposes. 

The  international  political  events  occur- 
ring in  the  Southeast  Asian  area,  begiiming 
in  1945,  had  not  received  much  attention  by 
the  American  public.  Our  interest  became 
focused,  later,  on  Vietnam  because  that  is 
where  our  men  were  fighting  and  dying 
while  engaged  in  combat  beginning  in  1965. 
It  would  seem  useful,  therefore,  to  relate 
chronologically  the  major  USA  actions  and 
the  significant  international  events  occur- 
ring In  the  whole  area  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  effects  on  the  USA  and  Its 
Allies.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  these 
actions  and  events,  such  as  the  return  of  the 
French  to  Indochina  after  WWII,  were  very 
complex  and  can  not  be  covered  in  detail 
here.  Books  have  been  written  about  several 
of  them. 

We  can  begin  in  1945  by  asking  the  ques- 
tion "What  should  the  USA  do  for  its  own 
best  Interests  in  Southeast  Asia  when  WWII 
ended?  Should  we  Just  let  the  communist 
powers  move  in  and  take  over  the  eight 
"colonies"  plus  Thailand?"  (The  term  "colo- 
nies" is  used  loosely  because  of  varying 
status) 

1945— In  September,  after  the  war  was 
over  in  Europe.  Prance  resumed  colonial 
control  over  Indochina.  But.  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
the  communist  leader,  declared  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  1945.  Vietnam  independent  of  France 
and  he  announced  the  creation  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  This  was 
recognized  by  Prance  in  March  1946.  but  in 
December  fighting  began  between  the 
French  and  the  North  Vietnam  forces  called 
the  "Vietminh".  The  U.S.  began  supplying 
military  aid  to  the  French. 

1946— The  U.S.  gave  the  Philippines  their 
independence. 
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1949— With  French  approval.  South  Viet- 
nam was  formed  under  their  ex-emperor  Bo 
Dai  with  its  capital  in  Saigon.  Laos  declared 
its  independence  from  France.  Cambodia  de- 
clared its  asaociation  with  France  until  1953. 
then  independence. 

1949— Indonesia  became  independent, 
after  intervention  by  the  United  Nations 
and  concession  by  the  Netherlands. 

February  1950— President  Truman  an- 
nounced the  U.S.  is  sending  35  U.S.  Army 
advisors  to  South  Vietnam  to  aid  France 
against  the  'Vietminh"  of  North  Vietnam. 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  U.S.  began  supplying 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  in  Dec.  1950. 
That  same  year,  1950.  North  Korea  invades 
South  Korea. 

May  1954— The  French  forces  are  defeat- 
ed in  battle  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  North  Viet- 
nam. This  ends  French  control  of  Indochina 
countries. 

May-July  1954— The  French  loss  brought 
on  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina. 
Attending  were  USA.  France.  Great  Britain, 
Soviet  Union,  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  the  countries  of  Indochina.  Prance  and 
North  Vietnam  (NVN)  agreed  to  the  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam  on  the  17th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, a  ban  on  new  troops  or  bases,  and  the 
scheduling  of  reunification  elections.  How- 
ever, the  Geneva  Conference  Treaty  was  not 
signed  by  the  USA  and  South  Vietnam 
(SVN)  mainly  because  the  reunification 
elections  would  not  be  possible  with  intimi- 
dation from  NVN.  Therefore,  the  division  of 
Vietnam  at  the  17th  parallel  was  not  rati- 
fied by  them.  The  Immediate  result  was  a 
large  migration  of  people  (about  900.000 
mostly  catholics)  from  NVM  to  SVN. 

September  1954— SEIATO.  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  was  established  at  a 
meeting  in  Manila  by  eight  nations  of  the 
West  (USA.  Great  Britain.  France.  Austra- 
lia. New  Zealand.  Philippines,  Pakistan,  and 
Thailand)— "to  contain  the  expansion  of 
communism  in  Southeast  Asia— by  forming 
a  collective  defense  pact".  They  would  be 
based  in  Bangkok.  Thailand.  (SEATO  was 
terminated  on  July  1. 1977.) 

October  23.  1955— South  Vietnam  held  na- 
tional elections,  deposed  the  ex-emperor  Bo 
Dai,  and  created  a  Republic  with  Ngo  Diem 
as  the  first  President. 

July  1959— The  first  two  U.S.  Army  advi- 
sors were  killed  in  SVN  by  Communist  gue- 
rillas. 

1960— President  Eisenhower,  near  the  end 
of  his  term  In  office,  pledges  continued  as- 
sistance to  SVN.  His  policy,  however,  was  a 
"limited  risk  gamble  "  and  no  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  a  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

December  1961— President  Kennedy  de- 
clares the  USA  is  prepared  to  help  SVN 
"preserve  its  independence." 

June  1962— A  majority  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  consisting  of 
India,  Canada,  and  Poland,  established  by 
the  Geneva  Conference  Treaty  of  1954.  re- 
ported that  their  evidence  shows  North 
Vietnam  is  supporting,  organizing,  and  car- 
rying out  hostile  acts  in  South  Vietnam. 
NVN  says  they  are  only  "volunteers." 

July  1962— At  a  Geneva  Conference,  fif- 
teen countries  signed  an  agreement  in 
which  those  with  military  forces  in  Laos 
would  withdraw  them.  NVN  was  the  only 
country  that  did  not  carry  out  its  pledge  to 
remove  its  7.000  men  from  Laos,  in  fact, 
they  increased  their  force  to  70,000  by  1972. 

December  1962— U.S.  military  advisors  in 
SVN  were  increased  to  11,300. 

November  1,  1963— President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated.  Vice  President  Johnson 
became  President  of  the  USA. 
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December  1963— U.S.  military  advisors  in 
SVN  were  increased  to  15,000. 

August  2-4,  1964— The  Tonkin  Gulf  inci- 
dent—Two U.S.  destroyers,  U.S.S.  Maddox 
and  U.S.S.  Turner  Joy.  were  attacked  in  a 
sea  action  by  NVN  torpedo  boats  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  off  the  coast  of  NVN.  No 
damage  to  U.S.  ships.  One  or  two  NVN  tor- 
pedo boats  were  reported  sunk.  It  is  not 
clear  from  reports  that  a  second  attack  oc- 
curred on  August  4th. 

August  7.  1964— The  U.S.  Congress 
(Senate  and  House)  passed  (unanimous  less 
2)  the  "Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution "  (not  a 
Declaration  of  War)  giving  the  I>resident 
authority  to  "take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression." The  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  was  no 
"Pearl  Harbor".  It  is  important  to  draw  a 
comparison.  Before  "Pearl  Harbor",  the 
country  was  strongly  divided  on  several 
issues— pacifist  and  isolation  from  WWII,  on 
the  economy,  and  other  matters.  But. 
"Pearl  Harbor"  was  of  such  a  magnitude 
that  all  U.S.  citizens  were  drawn  together 
immediately  with  a  common  purpose.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  a  minor  incident  like 
that  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin— off  the  enemy's 
shores  and  not  on  U.S.  territory. 

September  1964— The  People's  Republic 
of  China  warned  the  United  SUtes  that  it 
would  pay  dearly  for  any  plan  to  cross  the 
frontier  into  North  Vietnam  from  South 
Vietnam. 

June  1965— The  U.S.  military  commanders 
were  authorized  by  President  Johnson,  for 
the  first  time,  to  commit  23.000  U.S.  advi- 
sors to  combat  in  SVN.  U.S.  Marines  were 
landed  at  Da  Nang  in  SVN.  There  was  si- 
multaneous bombing  of  military  targets  in 
NVN  by  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  U.S.  forces  in 
SVN  increased  rapidly,  thereafter,  to  a  total 
of  549.500  by  the  end  of  1968. 

This  action  in  1965  marked  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  commitment  by  U.S.  forces. 
Yet  there  was  no  Declaration  of  War  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  designating  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  no  provisions 
made  available  under  international  law  for 
blockade  on  the  high  seas,  seizure  and  con- 
trol, or  for  censorship,  of  information  on 
combat  actions  of  U.S.  forces,  disinforma- 
tion and  propaganda  from  Hanoi  and  the 
Communist  World,  and  misinformation 
from  news  media  sources  going  directly  into 
the  homes  of  the  American  public  by  radio, 
television,  and  the  press. 

1964-65— The  Soviet  Union  announced  a 
step-up  in  their  contributions  of  modem 
weapons  to  Communist  members  in  Indone- 
sia—to assist  President  Sukarno  in  his  coun- 
try and  the  effort  to  crush  Malaysia  with  its 
12  million  people  and  across  the  Malacca 
Straits.  In  September.  1965.  a  large  pro- 
Peking  communist  group  tried  to  seize  com- 
plete control  of  the  country.  The  regular  In- 
donesian Army,  under  General  Suharto, 
who  is  still  the  President  in  1980.  smashed 
the  coup  and  destroyed  Communist  power 
in  Indonesia. 

1966— Indonesia  and  Malaysia  (with  the 
help  of  the  British  forces  in  Malaysia)  end 
the  Sukarno  policy  of  hostility  to  Malaysia. 
They  sign  a  mutual  treaty  of  reconciliation. 
This  was  a  highly  important  achievement  in 
support  of  the  SEATO  and  U.S.  interests.  It 
was  a  major  setback  for  the  Communist  goal 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Very  probably,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Indonesian  people  was  strength- 
ened against  President  Sukarno  when  they 
saw  the  USA  and  its  Allies  Join  together  in 
SEATO  in  1954.  the  U.S.  combat  commit- 
ment to  SVN  in  1965.  and  the  British  ac- 
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tions  in  Malaysia  in  1965  and  1966.  General 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  USA.  in  an  interview 
with  a  national  magazine  of  Nov.  27.  1972. 
expressed  it  this  way:  "I  think  that  Indone- 
sla"s  independence  today  and  its  relative 
freedom  from  an  internal  Communist 
threat  is  attributable,  to  a  large  degree,  to 
what  we"ve  accomplished  in  South  Viet- 
nam."  Perhaps  the  United  States  failed  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  it— that  is.  the 
saving  of  Indonesia.  Malaysia.  Singapore, 
and  the  Malacca  Straits  (a  strategic  water- 
way) from  Communist  control.  The  U.S. 
forces  in  SVN  in  Nov.  1966  were  358.000. 

1966— The  U.S.  Senate  took  a  vote  to  ter- 
minate the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  It  was 
defeated  95  to  5. 

May  1968— Preliminary  peace  talks  open 
in  Paris  with  NVN  and  Vietcong. 

January  1969— President  Nixon  ordered 
three  new  actions  not  long  after  taking 
office,  to  bring  an  end  to  the  War  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  reduce  casualties  to  U.S. 
and  Allied  forces  there: 

(1)  The  Peace  Talks  in  Paris  were  expand- 
ed. 

(2)  The  beginning  of  U.S.  troop  withdraw- 
al from  Vietnam. 

(3)  The  bombing  of  NVN  sanctuaries  and 
their  forces  (about  100,000)  in  Cambodia 
and  located  on  the  border  of  SVN.  The  U.S. 
armed  forces  and  SVN  had  lost  many  men 
due  to  NVN  attacks  across  the  border,  then 
return  to  their  sanctuaries.  NVN  would  not 
admit  they  had  military  forces  in  Cambodia, 
therefore,  they  did  not  reveal  the  attacks. 

May  1969— The  U.S.  President  proposed  to 
NVN  a  mutual  troop  withdrawal  from  SVN. 
The  answer  by  NVN  was  "No  ". 

1969— The  U.S.  President  proclaimed 
'Vietnamization "  of  the  war  upon  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops.  Also,  other  countries 
in  Southeast  Asia,  threatened  by  Commu- 
nist aggression,  would  be  strengthened  with 
weapons  and  supplies  from  the  United 
States  to  enable  them  to  defend  themselves 
with  their  own  forces.  This  was  known  as 
"'The  Nixon  Guam  Doctrine".  It  caused 
great  concern  in  Hanoi  on  how  to  cope  with 
this  new  development  and  urgent  meetings 
were  called  there.  Their  Politburo  decided 
on  a  special  offensive  in  the  fall  of  1969 
against  the  USA  and  South  Vietnam.  There 
would  be  a  renewed  military  ground  offen- 
sive, greater  efforts  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks,  and  a  massive  propaganda  effort  in 
the  U.S.  They  realized  that  to  win  a  war  it 
was  necessary  to  break  the  will  of  the 
people  to  continue  it.  either  by  destruction 
of  human  lives  and  property  or  by  changing 
his  objective.  Their  experts  directed  their 
propaganda  plans  through  centers  in 
Europe  to  selected  cities  in  the  United 
States  where  anti-war  activists  organized 
demonstrations  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam.  The  totalitarian  Com- 
munist governments  have  absolute  <x>ntrol 
over  their  information  media.  The  United 
States  had  none  authorized  by  Congress  (no 
Declaration  of  War  and  no  censorship)  and. 
as  a  result  of  it.  the  American  public  was 
vulnerable  to  distortion  of  information  fed 
to  them  daily  through  various  propaganda 
sources. 

April-June  1970— The  ground  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  SVN  com- 
bined to  invade  the  east  border  area  of  Cam- 
bodia to  capture  NVN  supplies  and  to  de- 
stroy their  bases  which  were  being  used  for 
attaclcs  on  United  States  and  SVN  forces 
across  the  border.  The  North  Vietnamese 
were  sending  their  forces  down  the  "Ho  Chi 
Minh"  Trail  along  the  east  border  of  Laos 
into   the  eastern   highlands  of  Cambodia. 
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The  USA  and  SVN  invasion  caused  renewed 
anti-war  protests  in  the  United  States  on 
college  campuses  and  in  the  streets  of  cities. 

1971— The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  was 
this  time  rescinded  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

May  1972— The  U.S.  President  orders  the 
mining  by  the  U.S.  Navy  of  NVN  ports— to 
cut  off  military  supplies  to  NVN— and  to 
pressure  NVN  for  progress  in  peace  negotia- 
tions and  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners-of- 
war. 

August  11.  1972— The  last  U.S.  combat 
troops  leave  South  Vietnam.  This  was  a  very 
significant  action.  The  USA  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  all  U.S.  forces 
of  battalion  size  or  larger  had  won  all  en- 
gagements with  the  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

December  18.  1972— The  U.S.  President 
orders  heavy  bombing  (Air  Force  and  Navy) 
of  NVN  military  targets  around  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  areas  because  Hanoi  negotiators 
had  stalled  the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  This 
became  known  as  the  ""Christmas  Bombing"' 
about  which  considerable  misinformation 
was  passed  by  Hanoi  to  the  American 
public. 

December  30.  1972— Hanoi  agreed  to  re- 
sumption of  the  Peace  Talks.  The  bombing 
stopped. 

January  27.  1973— A  Peace  Agreement, 
"peace  with  honor",  was  signed  in  Paris  by 
the  USA  and  SVN  with  NVN  and  the  Viet- 
cong. It  provided  for  release  of  all  POW's 
and  for  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion to  supervise  the  Ceasefire.  The  USA 
and  NVN  would  respect  the  SVN  people's 
right  to  self  determination  and  freedom. 
The  USA  and  its  AUies  had  won  the  war 
militarily  and  politically  with  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Peace  Agreement  by  North  Viet- 
nam sind  the  Vietcong. 

March  1973—590  U.S.  Prisoners-of-War. 
including  24  civilians,  were  released  by  the 
Communists.  Several  hundreds  are  still 
Missing-in-Action. 

August  1973— All  U.S.  military  action, 
from  bases  outside  SVN  Including  Sea  and 
Air.  ceased  in  Southeast  Asia— in  accordance 
with  a  law  passed  by  Congress. 

1974— But.  in  this  year.  Congress  passed  a 
law  that  curbed  U.S.  aid  to  SVN.  No  more 
ammunition  to  supply  to  needs  of  the  SVN 
military  forces.  The  will  of  the  people  in  the 
USA  had  been  influenced  by  disinformation 
and  propaganda  from  Communist  ""Agents 
of  influence"  and  misinformation  from 
other  sources  to  the  extent  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  U.S.  Congress  voted  to 
withhold  further  support  for  South  Viet- 
nam that  would  enable  it  to  defend  itself 
from  attacks  by  North  Vietnam. 

April  1975— South  Vietruun  and  Saigon 
fall  to  a  massive  invasion  by  NVN's  regular 
military  forces,  approximately  three  years 
after  U.S.  combat  troops  had  left  SVN.  At 
this  point,  the  United  States  lost  the  psy- 
chological war  with  North  Vietnam. 

1980— Here  is  the  situation  for  the  nine 
Southeast  Asian  "colonies"  we  started  out 
with  in  1938.  Three  of  them.  South  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia  have  fallen  to  the 
political  control  of  North  Vietnam.  The  two 
Vietnams  are  called  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (pop.  43  million).  Laos  (est.  pop. 
2.3  million)  became  a  colony  of  Vietnam  on 
July  19.  1977.  Its  H'mong  tribe  has  suffered 
genocide  there  since  1976  by  gas  warfare.  A 
tragic  story  Cambodia  (pop.  est.  at  5  million 
or  less),  now  called  Kampuchea,  has  suf- 
fered a  complete  breakdown  in  government 
and  genocide  of  at  least  a  third  of  its  popu- 
lation, first  by  revolutionaries  known  as  the 
Angka  Loeu  (Khmer  Rouge),  and  recently 
the  invasion  and  control  of  the  country  by 
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North  Vietnam.  The  other  six.  Burma,  Indo- 
nesia. Malaysia,  Philippines.  Singapore,  and 
Thailand,  with  a  total  population  of  268  mil- 
lion people  are.  today,  generally  aligned 
with  the  West.  All  of  them,  except  Burma 
which  is  neutral,  have  formed  ASEAN  (As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations).  Their 
governments  are  probably  not  completely 
ideal  democracies  but  they  definitely  are 
not  Marxist  Communist  either.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  all  Americans  to  recognize  the 
value  of  this  collective  group  to  the  Western 
Nations. 

The  people  of  the  six  countries  who  sur- 
vived Communist  expansion  goals,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  in 
the  Vietnam  War.  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  all  of  their  citizens,  military  and  ci- 
vilian, who  did  make  great  sacrifices  to  meet 
the  Conununist  threat  in  Southeast  Asia.* 


CORPORATE  H4ERGERS  THAT 
RUIN  CITIES 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
battle  for  control  of  the  Marathon  Oil 
Co.  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
interest  and  concern,  both  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  Certainly  in  my  home 
State  of  Ohio,  which  happens  to  be 
where  Marathon  is  headquartered, 
this  topic  commands  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. 

Recently,  discussion  has  revolved 
around  the  relative  merits  of  a  takeov- 
er by  United  States  Steel  instead  of 
Mobil  Oil.  The  United  States  Steel  bid, 
coming  as  a  conglomerate  merger 
rather  than  one  oil  company  swallow- 
ing another,  seems  to  enjoy  greater 
public  sj^mpathy. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  syn- 
dicated columnist  Neal  R.  Peirce  wrote 
a  very  thoughtful  column  about  the 
Marathon  takeover  and  its  likely  con- 
sequences for  the  citizens  of  Pindlay. 
Ohio.  He  notes  that  there  will  be  little 
to  cheer  about,  regardless  of  which 
suitor  ultimately  prevails. 

Much  of  Mr.  Peirce's  column  is 
based  upon  Information  gathered  in  a 
series  of  hearings  held  in  1980  by  the 
House  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
report  on  conglomerate  mergers, 
issued  by  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Commitee  and  its  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee and  to  have  participated  in 
the  hearings  on  conglomerate  mergers 
and  their  effects  on  small  business  and 
local  communities.  All  of  us  with  an 
interest  in  this  subject  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  leadership  and  fore- 
sight of  our  colleague,  Berkley 
Bedell,  who  chaired  those  hearings. 
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At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
the    full    text    of    Neal    R.    Pelrce's 
column  as  it  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  December  27,  1981. 
Corporate  Mergkrs  That  Rum  Cities 
(By  Neal  R.  Pelrce) 

Lost  In  the  battle  of  the  titans  to  take 
over  Marathon  Oil  has  been  the  deep  and 
some  times  irremediable  loss  any  city  suf- 
fers when  a  major  home-based  industry  falls 
to  outside  ownership. 

In  Plndlay,  Ohio,  the  town  of  36,000  that 
was  bom  and  grew  with  Marathon,  the 
townspeople  fear  that  Mobil  would  close 
down  Marathon's  headquarters  quicker 
than  one  can  say  "oil  well."  All  2,400  Jobs  at 
Marathon  would  be  Jeopardized,  since 
Mobil's  prime  interest  is  in  acquiring  Mara- 
thon's huge  oil  reserves. 

And,  says  Pindlay  Mayor  Bentley  Burr: 
"The  vsklue  of  Marathon  to  this  community 
lies  in  more  than  Just  dollars.  How  do  you 
calculate  the  value  of  the  leadership  Mara- 
thon employees  have  given  the  town,  to 
civic  organizations,  the  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  life?" 

So  Marathon  and  Findlay  have  found 
their  would-be  "white  knight"— U.S.  Steel. 
"Welcome  U.S.  Steel, "  says  a  flashing  sign 
outside  the  city  hall.  "At  least  we  think  this 
is  a  company  that  isn't  going  to  turn  Mara- 
thon's headquarters  into  a  parking  lot,"  a 
local  stockbroker  told  the  Associated  Press. 

Perhaps  so.  Certainly  U.S.  Steel  wouldn't 
be  in  a  position  to  fire  all  of  Marathon's  oil 
industry  experts.  It  would  need  their  skills. 
But  what  of  the  bookkeeping,  personnel, 
payroll  functions  that  any  corporation  can 
perform?  The  common  takeover  pattern  is 
that  firings  start  in  12  to  18  months— prom- 
ises to  keep  the  old  staff  Intact  notwith- 
standing. Headquarters  start  looking  for 
ways  to  maximize  the  profits  of  subsidiaries, 
and  duplicate  staffs  are  an  inevitable  target. 

Then  everyone  else  in  the  city  starts  to 
suffer.  Bank  accounts,  legal  work,  insur- 
ance, advertising  and  accounting  services 
are  transferred  away.  Prom  the  United  Way 
to  the  arts  to  downtown  development,  essen- 
tial leadership  is  lost.  With  Job  losses  and 
property  abandonment,  everyone's  taxes  es- 
calate. 

The  1981  business  merger  boom— running 
at  a  level  of  unprecedented  billions  of  dol- 
lars—is like  an  arrow  aimed  at  the  economic 
health,  government  solvency  and  civic  lead- 
ership of  every  city  in  America  with  busi- 
nesses that  might  be  ripe  for  takeover. 

It's  not  weak  or  poorly  managed  firms 
that  corporate  giants  seek  to  swallow. 
Rather,  they  are  looking  for  profitable,  con- 
servatively run  companies  with  a  depressed 
market  price  for  their  strong  stock,  balance 
sheets  and  market  positions.  The  sad  fact, 
says  Marquette  University  professor  Peter 
Marchetti,  is  that  good  management  can 
easily  lead  to  extinction  in  a  world  dominat- 
ed by  "conglomerates  for  whom  capital  in 
the  abstract  is  everything." 

Sadder  still  is  what  so  often  happens  to 
acquired  firms.  Sometimes— as  in  the  notori- 
ous takeover  of  Youngstown  Steel  by  the 
Lukes  conglomerate— the  big  corporation 
Just  uses  its  new  property  as  a  "cash  cow," 
milking  its  profits  and  investing  them  else- 
where. Eventually,  the  weakened  plant  is 
shut  down. 

Or  the  conglomerate  may  set  an  arbitrary 
profit  or  market  share  the  subsidiary  must 
achieve.  If  it  fails,  it  is  simply  closed  down 
and  the  parent  company  moves  on  to  seek 
better  Investment  elsewhere.  By  contrast, 
home-city    company    owners    accept    good 
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years  with  bad  and  may  be  satisfied  with 
much  more  modest  profits. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  acquired  firms— and 
their  home  towns— was  dramatized  last  year 
in  a  national  survey  of  corporate  takeovers 
by  the  U.S.  House  Small  Business  antitrust 
subcommittee.  "Conglomerate  mergers  do 
not  create  new  productive  resources  and 
rarely  develop  new  markets,"  the  subcom- 
mittee found.  "The  rates  of  job  creation, 
productivity  and  innovation  slow  after  inde- 
pendent companies  are  absorbed." 

Alfred  Dougherty,  then  director  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  bureau  of  com- 
petition, told  the  subcommittee:  "A  con- 
glomerate—lacking community  loyalty— can 
simply  write  off  a  line  of  business,  a  plant,  a 
work  force,  or  a  whole  community  and  can 
turn  its  attention  elsewhere,  leaving  others 
to  pick  up  the  pieces." 

Other  witnesses  came  from  cities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Virginia.  Ohio  and  Maine  to  tell 
Just  how  that  happened  to  them.  One  of  the 
most  disturbing  stories  was  told  by  Hope- 
dale,  Mass.,  Town  Administrator  Bernard 
Stock.  Draper  Looms,  which  had  employed 
2,400  of  the  town's  4,000  residents,  used  to 
contribute  30  percent  of  the  town's  property 
taxes.  Founded  in  the  19th  century,  it  had 
built  the  town  hall,  high  school,  country 
club,  airport,  railroad,  sewage  plant,  power 
facility  and  even  donated  land  for  the  town 
cemetery. 

But  in  1967,  Rockwell  International  ac- 
quired Draper  Looms.  Stock  told  how  the 
executive  staff  was  moved  to  Pittsburgh. 
"We  no  longer  had  someone  in  the  town  of 
Hopedale  who  could  make  a  decision  on 
company /town-related  problems."  Re- 
search, development  and  maintenance  staffs 
were  cut  to  the  bone.  The  building  began  to 
deteriorate.  Some  $30-40  million  of  Draper 
corporate  savings  were  transferred  to  the 
parent  company.  Managers  were  rotated 
through  the  plant.  The  factory  was  gradual- 
ly closed  down,  its  workers  discharged.  The 
town  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  property  taxes. 

"They  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  run  a 
business  they  knew  nothing  about  and  took 
the  business  and  us  down  with  them,"  said 
Stock. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  critics  of  the 
merger  mania  suggest  big  companies  use 
their  cash  to  reinvest  in  their  own  oper- 
ations, instead  of  acquiring  viable  compa- 
nies and  then  shuttling  Jobs  from  hard- 
pressed  cities  to  remote  rural  areas  and  the 
Third  World. 

Sad  to  say,  though,  all  seems  now  to  aid 
the  merger  boom.  Six  oil  companies  alone 
got  banks  to  advance  a  staggering  $25  bil- 
lion in  lines  of  credit  during  the  recent 
Conoco  takeover  bids— a  sure  inflationary 
pressure.  Big  companies  also  persuaded  fed- 
eral courts  to  overturn  several  state  statutes 
written  to  slow  takeover  bids  of  resisting 
corporations. 

And  the  Reagan  administration's  new 
antitrust  chief.  William  Baxter,  proclaims: 
"There  is  nothing  written  in  the  sky  that 
says  the  world  would  not  be  a  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory place  if  there  were  only  100  com- 
panies." Teddy  Roosevelt  must  be  spinning 
in  his  grave! 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  pa- 
triotism: one  that  recognizes,  as  the  House 
Small  Business  subcommittee  suggested, 
that  "the  national  Interest  may  better  be 
served  by  strengthening  the  role  of  Inde- 
pendent businesses  in  the  economy,  as  they 
are  the  most  productive,  the  most  innova- 
tive and  the  most  prolific  job-generating 
sector."* 
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PRESERVING  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT: WE  MUST  MAINTAIN 
THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  AND  A 
STRONG  EPA 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  strong  environmental  consensus  in 
this  country  which  backs  the  efforts 
of  EPA.  This  is  a  consensus  which  cuts 
across  party  lines,  because  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  want  to 
drink  clean  water,  want  to  breathe 
clean  air,  and  want  to  continue  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  pristine  na- 
tional parks— our  Nation's  crown 
jewels. 

Yet,  the  Americtui  environmental 
legacy  is  threatened,  not  only  for 
future  generations,  but  right  now.  The 
threat  is  coming  from  the  policymak- 
ers of  EPA  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Amicus 
Journal,  I  have  discussed  a  variety  of 
challenges  which  the  environment  and 
Americans  are  facing.  The  EPA  budget 
has  been  characterized  as  a  "time 
bomb  in  the  basement  approach"  to 
pollution  control.  But  there  is  more- 
much  more  subtle  attempts  to  compro- 
mise our  Nation's  commitment  to 
clean  water  and  clean  air. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle—based in  the  main  on  investiga- 
tions by  my  Subcommittee  on  Envi- 
ronment. Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources—and to  redouble  their  com- 
mitment to  a  clean  and  healthy  envi- 
ronment. More  so.  I  would  hope  that 
we  can  end  the  blithe  and  hidden 
strategy,  which  our  subcommittee  has 
discovered,  to  compromise  EPA's  effec- 
tiveness from  the  inside. 

A  Case  of  Duplicity— How  EPA  Is 

REIiEGING  ON  its  ToXIC  DISCHARGE  PROGRAM 

(By  Toby  Moffett) 

EPA  Administrator  Anne  Gorsuch  has 
stated  repeatedly  that  EPA  can  do  a  "better 
job  with  fewer  federal  resources."  Since  this 
administration  blithely  has  pledged  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  while  cutting  taxes  and 
hiking  military  spending,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  hear  such  a  claim,  though  no  one  serious- 
ly can  believe  that  the  EPA  budget  can  be 
cut  by  50  percent  without  jeopardy  to  public 
health  and  the  environment. 

Unfortunately,  Reagan's  environmental 
economics  are  no  more  credible  than  his 
supply-side  economics.  Conservatives  have 
proclaimed  for  years  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch.  In  this  context,  they 
are  correct.  Just  as  one  cannot  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  by  cutting  taxes,  one  cannot 
subject  EPA  to  major  funding  cuts  without 
severely  undermining  its  effectiveness.  But 
documenting  this  requires  some  digging,  es- 
pecially since  the  administration  has  a  vari- 
ety of  clever  rebuttals  to  offer.  Confronted, 
for  example,  with  the  harsh  fact  of  a  20  per- 
cent reduction  in  its  enforcement  budget. 
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EPA  officials  counter  by  claiming  that  the 
agency  will  pursue  fewer  but  more  signifi- 
cant cases,  getting  more  bang  for  fewer  en- 
vironmental bucks.  Skeptics  who  point  to 
the  growing  backlog  of  delayed  regulations 
required  under  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act,  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act.  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  and  Clean 
Water  Act  are  told  that  the  delays  are  not 
budget  related  but  are  due  instead  to  the 
sorry  state  of  regulatory  affairs  inherited 
from  the  previous  administration.  Impacts 
of  budget  cuts  in  other  environmental  areas 
are  dismissed  by  administration  officials  on 
the  basis  of  wanting  to  transfer  traditional 
areas  of  EPA  responsibUity  to  the  states, 
"who  are  closer  to  the  problem." 

But  reviews  of  specific  EPA  budget  cuts 
undertaken  by  my  Environment,  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  belie 
the  administration's  pledge  of  cuts  without 
pain.  They  point  to  a  concerted  effort  to 
target  specific  cuts  to  areas  most  vulnerable 
to  underfunding.  thereby  crippling  the 
EPA's  ability  to  protect  the  environment. 

The  pattern  we  detect  at  EPA  is  not  that 
of  cutting  the  budget  and  trying  to  make  do. 
Instead,  it  is  a  matter  of  deciding  politically 
which  programs  to  kill  or  cripple,  then  cyni- 
cally using  the  budget  as  a  justification  for 
those  political  decisions. 

Concerned  over  the  increasing  discharge 
of  toxic  chemicals  into  rivers,  streams  and 
lakes.  Congress  amended  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  1972.  Standards 
were  to  be  set  by  EPA  for  the  discharge  of 
industrial  toxics  into  the  nation's  surface 
waters.  The  development  of  the  required 
"end-of-the-plpe"  standards  and  a  list  of 
specific  toxics  to  be  controlled  was  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  was  controversial.  Following 
dozens  of  congressional  and  agency  hearings 
and  conflicting  legal  challenges,  parties  to 
the  litigation,  including  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  the  National  Coal 
Association,  and  EPA,  entered  into  a  con- 
sent decree  in  1976.  The  decree  required  the 
establishment  of  effluent  limitation  stand- 
ards based  on  increasingly  stringent  levels 
of  control  lor  21  categories  of  major  indus- 
trial dischargers  and  65  specific  toxic  pollut- 
ants. 

That  agreement  was  strongly  endorsed  by 
Congress  in  the  1977  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  As  the  courts  subsequent- 
ly noted.  Congress  by  that  action  "Intended 
for  the  agreement  to  remain  in  effect  to 
supply  the  missing  details  of  a  cohesive 
strategy  for  controlling  toxic  water  pollu- 
tion." 

Following  some  false  starts  and  misdirec- 
tion, EPA  had  developed,  by  the  final  year 
of  the  Carter  administration,  an  integrated, 
comprehensive  toxics  control  strategy  that 
included  proposed  effluent  limitation  guide- 
lines, pretreatment  standards,  toxic  water 
quality  standards  and  a  complementary  re- 
search and  development  program.  Together 
those  initiatives  would  have  enabled  EPA 
and  industry  to  meet  the  congressionally- 
mandated  deadlines  during  1981  for  a  much 
needed  Industrial  toxic  discharge  control 
program. 

The  1976  consent  decree  was  not  initially 
targeted  for  review  by  the  in-coming 
Reagan  administration,  but  it  quickly 
became  an  object  of  administration  concern. 
Last  March,  Vice-President  Bush  wrote  a 
letter  to  Industry  officials  asking  those 
"with  direct  experience  with  the  effects  of 
government  regulations  (to)  Inform  the  (ap- 
propriate) agency  ...  of  instances  in  which 
these  regulations  should  be  changed  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  or  decrease  the  cost  of 
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regulation."  But  neither  the  Bush  regula- 
tory task  force  nor  EPA  thought  it  appro- 
priate to  elicit  comment  from  environmen- 
tal and  health  experts  or  from  state  govern- 
ment. 

Industry  leaders  and  lobbyists  were  quick 
to  target  the  1976  consent  decree  on  toxic 
discharges  for  oblivion  or  major  modifica- 
tion. An  Iron  and  steel  industry  group  In  a 
letter  to  EPA  described  it  as  a  "relic"  that 
should  be  vacated.  And  a  Washington  law 
firm  representing  the  "Who's  Who"  of  the 
chemical  industry— Allied,  Dow,  Exxon. 
Dupont,  Monsanto,  and  Union  Carbide- 
urged  that  the  decree  be  vacated  or  signifi- 
cantly modified,  because  it  might  not  reflect 
current  administration  policy. 

An  EPA  analysis  of  the  industry's  {x>sition 
concluded  that,  given  EPA's  statutory  obli- 
gations, the  court  would  be  unlikely  to 
agree  to  abandoning  the  decree  altogether 
but  that  it  might  be  possible  to  extend  the 
deadlines  for  promulgating  the  toxic  guide- 
lines. Accordingly,  Administrator  Gorsuch 
was  advised  to  ask  the  court  for  "an  ex- 
tended, stretched  out  schedule  justified  by 
resource  constraints."  In  other  words, 
having  decided  for  tactical  reasons  not  to 
challenge  the  consent  decree  directly,  EPA 
sought  to  satisfy  Industry  by  delaying  im- 
plementation of  the  decree  on  grounds  that 
it  did  not  have  the  funds  to  meet  the  origi- 
nal schedule. 

Following  this  strategy,  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Water  Regulations  and  Stand- 
ards, in  a  sworn  affidavit,  advised  the  court 
that  "the  number  of  personnel  and  budget 
allocated  to  the  program  are  being  reduced" 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  a  delay  in 
the  issuance  of  toxic  discharge  standards. 
Specifically,  he  indicated  that  contractor 
and  personnel  funds  were  the  most  impor- 
tant budget  items  for  implementing  the  con- 
sent decree.  Yet,  contractor  funds  alone 
were  to  be  cut  48  percent  for  the  1982  fiscal 
year  with  additional  cuts  expected  for  1983. 
EPA  urged  the  court  to  extend  the  dead- 
lines for  the  final  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions governing  toxic  industrial  dischargers 
from  13  to  44  months.  In  addition.  EPA 
asked  to  exclude  seven  Industrial  categories 
from  regulation  and  to  be  free  of  the  re- 
quirement to  identify  areas  of  the  country 
where  water  quality  problems  might  be  so 
severe  that  even  the  highest  level  of  techni- 
cal controls  might  not  protect  drinking 
water  supplies. 

The  agency  seriously  undermined  its 
credibility  by  those  statements.  EPA  offi- 
cials, while  advising  the  court  that  EPA 
could  not  honor  the  consent  decree  because 
of  budgetary  problems,  were  insisting  in 
sworn  testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees that  the  work  of  the  agency  would 
not  be  imdercut  by  its  proposed  budget  re- 
ductions. 

Meanwhile.  In  a  further  effort  to  under- 
mine the  toxics  discharge  program,  EPA 
proposed  an  additional  44  percent  cut  in  the 
research  and  development  program  neces- 
sary to  support  that  effort.  According  to  an 
internal  EPA  memorandum,  the  "needed 
technical  base"  for  the  toxics  program 
"could  be  completed  but  not  field  validated 
by  approximately  1990,"  if  the  cuts  went 
through.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  there  will  not  be  a  full  toxics  dis- 
charge program  until  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry. As  a  consequence,  according  to  the  same 
budget  memorandum,  "significant  water 
quality  problems"  will  be  ignored,  since  we 
"may  or  may  not  know  what  or  where  (the] 
worst  water  pollution  problems  are." 

Examples  of  how  EPA,  in  cooperation 
with   industry,   has  targeted  specific   pro- 
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grams  for  destruction  through  delay  and  fi- 
nancial strangulation  could  fill  this  entire 
issue.  Perhaps  the  only  unique  feature 
about  EPA's  decision  to  destroy  the  toxic 
discharge  program  is  the  well-documented 
pattern  of  agency  duplicity  revealed  in  its 
internal  memoranda,  court  filings  and 
public  testimony.* 


DEFICITS  DO  MATTER 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEITTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
front the  difficult  task  of  preparing  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983,  let  us  re- 
member that— contrary  to  recent  pro- 
nouncements emanating  from  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors—deficits do  matter.  They  matter 
very  much.  That  is  the  compelling 
conclusion  of  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article— January  10.  1982— writ- 
ten by  William  Galston,  an  associate 
professor  of  government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse his  conclusions  and  share  his 
concern. 

There  is  no  miracle  in  a  balanced 
budget,  but  there  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  projected  levels 
of  Federal  borrowing  for  the  immedi- 
ate years  ahead.  When  housing  starts 
fall  to  a  35-year  low,  when  the  auto  in- 
dustry operates  at  50  percent  of  capac- 
ity, when  mortgage  interest  rates 
hover  at  17  percent,  when  capital  in- 
vestment stagnates,  deficits  do  matter. 
They  matter  very  much. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  Mr.  Galston's  article  into 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Deficits  Do  Matter 
(By  William  A.  Galston) 

New  Haven.— Even  if  the  President  ac- 
cedes to  the  selective  tax  increases  urged  by 
his  senior  economic  advisers,  the  Federal 
Government  will  Incur  huge  deficits  for  the 
remainder  of  his  Administration.  The  will- 
ingness to  tolerate  unbalanced  budgets  be- 
trays a  principle  that  Ronald  Reagan  has 
espoused  throughout  his  political  career. 
Worse,  it  is  wrong  in  theory  and  dangerous 
in  practice.  Whatever  supply-side  econo- 
mists may  say,  deficits  do  matter. 

To  begin  with,  deficits  raise  operating 
costs.  If  the  Government  runs  a  deficit  of 
$100  billion  and  borrows  to  pay  its  bills, 
then  (assuming  an  average  interest  rate  of 
12  percent)  annual  expenditures  are  $12  bil- 
lion higher  thsin  if  taxes  had  been  increased 
to  cover  the  deficit.  And  because  the  debt  is 
never  repaid,  this  extra  expense  Is  incurred 
not  once  but  every  year  in  perpetuity. 

Second,  deficits  breed  deficits.  By  boosting 
annual  Interest  payments,  each  successive 
deficit  increases  the  difficulty  of  achieving  a 
balanced  budget  and  forces  the  Government 
to  borrow  more,  just  to  cover  the  interest  on 
the  debt.  If  projected  deficits  totaling  more 
than  $300  billion  are  not  slashed  further,  in- 
terest costs  wiU  rise  by  at  least  $40  billion 
between  now  and  1984.  As  the  economist 
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Alan  Greenspan  has  said,  "Unless  we  rein  in 
the  forces  of  deficit  expansion,  they  could 
proceed  In  a  geometric  fashion." 

Third,  deficits  spur  inflation.  Some  econo- 
mists contend  that  as  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  "monetize"  the  deficit — that 
is,  as  long  as  it  sells  bonds  for  money  al- 
ready in  circulation  rather  than  printing 
new  money— it  will  increase  neither  the 
money  supply  nor  the  inflation  rate.  But 
this  argument  rests  on  an  unrealistically 
narrow  understanding  of  what  constitutes 
"money." 

Everyone  luiows  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  never  retire  the  bonds  it  issues. 
Rather,  these  bonds  will  be  rolled  over— re- 
Issued  at  the  prevailing  Interest  rate— as 
they  come  due.  Thus.  Government  bonds 
become  a  kind  of  money,  an  additional  way 
of  mailing  claims  on  future  goods  and  serv- 
ices. To  expand  the  permanent  national 
debt  is  to  increase  demand.  Unless  the 
supply  of  goods  and  services  rises  commen- 
surately,  the  result  can  only  be  higher  infla- 
tion. 

Fourth,  deficits  raise  interest  rates.  If,  as 
the  Adminstration  contends,  the  substitu- 
tion of  deficit-induced  borrowing  for  tax- 
ation win  accelerate  economic  activity,  it 
will  surely  raise  the  private  sector's  demand 
for  capital.  Private  and  public-sector  bor- 
rowing requirements  will  then  collide,  send- 
ing Interest  rates  soaring,  unless  the  deficit 
diminishes  at  least  as  much  as  private 
demand  increases— an  Improbable  combina- 
tion at  best. 

Supply-siders  offer  two  arguments,  not 
always  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other,  in  support  of  deficits  that  stem  from 
tax  reductions. 

First,  they  argue  that  by  augmenting  the 
capital  available  for  private  Investment,  the 
money  not  taken  in  taxes  will  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth,  increasing  the  Government's 
revenue  base  and  moving  the  budget  toward 
balance  at  lower  tax  rates.  But  this  conten- 
tion is  invalid.  If  the  Government  must 
borrow  what  it  has  not  appropriated  in 
taxes,  then  these  funds  are  not  avaUable  for 
private  investment  after  all.  What  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  with  one  hand,  it  takes  back 
with  the  other. 

Second,  supply-siders  argue  that  lower  tax 
rates  are  designed  to  increase— and  will  in- 
crease—incentives for  innovative  entrepre- 
neurs, who  are  ultimately  responsible  for 
higher  productivity  and  growth  but  whose 
activities  have  been  discouraged  by  burden- 
some taxation. 

This  contention  is  probably  true— but. 
how  true?  Just  to  recover  the  added  Interest 
costs  stemming  from  the  tax-reduction  defi- 
cits, these  tax  breaks  would  have  to  Increase 
the  overall  growth  rate  of  our  $3  trillion 
economy,  which  averaged  3  percent  over  the 
past  decade,  by  nearly  one-half.  A  jump  of 
this  magnitude  is  highly  improbable,  espe- 
cially since  much  of  the  t&x  reduction  is 
going  to  individuals  who  are  not  now  and 
will  not  be  induced  to  become  entrepre- 
neurs. 

Supply-siders  have  urged  Mr.  Reagan  to 
discard  traditional  economic  conservatism  in 
favor  of  a  new  strategy— one  that  is  more  in 
tune,  they  argue,  with  political  realities  as 
well  as  with  the  requirements  of  economic 
growth.  But  this  "new"  strategy  is  just  the 
latest  version  of  our  political  system's  pe- 
rermial  vice:  the  avoidance  of  hard  choices. 

Unless  President  Reagan  has  the  courage 
to  reaffirm  his  long-held  conviction  that 
deficits  do  matter,  and  to  draw  the  neces- 
sary conclusions  for  his  tax  policy  as  well  as 
his  spending  program,  he  will  lock  the  econ- 
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omy  on  course  toward  an  economic  Dun- 
kirk.* 


MONETARY  POLICY,  DEFICITS 
AND  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  seem  to  be  in  agreement  that 
interest  rates  must  come  down  if  we 
are  to  embark  upon  a  course  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth  and  national 
recovery  from  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. Lately,  however,  there  have 
been  vast  disagreements  over  the 
source  of  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates  and  what  to  do  to  bring  interest 
rates  under  control. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  waters 
were  somewhat  muddied  by  the  recent 
comments  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan,  in  which  he  blamed 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  high  in- 
terest rates.  Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  gentleman  from 
California  is  no  apologist  for  the  Fed. 
On  many  occasions,  in  public  remarks 
and  private  correspondence,  I  have 
called  some  of  the  actions  of  the  Fed 
into  question.  However,  we  do  our- 
selves a  disservice  by  blaming  the  Fed 
for  responding  to  the  economic  condi- 
tions that  we  in  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  created 
through  our  irresponsible  fiscal  poli- 
cies. 

The  primary  cause  of  excessive  in- 
terest rates,  in  my  judgment,  rests 
with  deficit  spending  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  borrowing  necessary  to  cover 
the  deficit,  if  not  accommodated  by  an 
expansion  of  the  money  supply,  will 
drive  up  interest  rates  by  absorbing  a 
large  percentage  of  the  available 
credit.  Second,  if  the  increased  Federal 
borrowing  is  partially  or  entirely  ac- 
commodated, inflationary  expecta- 
tions will  cause  investors  to  demand  an 
'inflation  premium"  in  their  interest 
rate  determinations.  Blaming  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  akin  to  shooting  the 
messenger  out  of  anger  over  the  con- 
tent of  the  message. 

Do  we  really  want  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  artificially  push  interest  rates 
lower  through  an  inflationary  expan- 
sion of  the  money  supply?  Any  relief 
would  be  short  lived.  As  noted  a  few 
moments  ago,  the  ultimate  response 
from  the  Nation's  financial  markets 
would  be  an  increase  in  interest  rates, 
not  to  mention  a  fueling  of  inflation. 

In  all  candor,  we  must  stop  blsuning 
the  Fed,  and  start  looking  in  the 
mirror  at  ourselves.  We  cannot  contin- 
ue to  tolerate,  promote,  or  sanction 
record  levels  of  deficit  spending,  and 
then  divert  attention  away  from  the 
source  of  the  economic  consequences 
that  follow. 
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Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  testified  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  Tuesday.  Jan- 
uary 26.  1982.  In  his  prepared  state- 
ment, he  noted: 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  action  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  bring 
spending  and  our  revenue  potential  into 
closer  balance— and  ultimately  into  balance 
and  surplus— as  the  economy  expands  can 
be  a  major  element,  through  its  implications 
for  credit  markets,  in  promoting  recovery 
and  nurturing  it  Credibility  in  the  budget, 
through  its  effects  on  expectations  and  be- 
havior, could  only  work  toward  lower  inter- 
est rates  and  speeding  the  disinflationary 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Chair- 
man Volcker's  statement,  as  it  relates 
to  Federal  deficits  and  interest  rates, 
is  important.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  full  text  of  that  portion 
of  his  comments  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  by  Paul  A.  Volcker,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System 

Obviously,  it  is  far  too  soon  to  claim  victo- 
ry in  the  fight  on  inflation.  To  make  that 
prospect  a  reality,  properly  restrained  and 
cautious  monetary  policy  will  continue  to  be 
required.  And  at  the  same  time,  we  need  to 
combine  that  anti-inflation  effort  with  poli- 
cies that  will  encourage  and  sustain  the  re- 
covery process.  The  linkage  lies  in  consider- 
able part  in  encouraging  favorable  develop- 
ments in  financial  markets  and  interest 
rates,  and  there  are  critical  implications  for 
the  mix  of  governmental  policies.  An  inad- 
equate balance  In  policies  can  add  to  finan- 
cial stress,  with  severe  consequences  for  vul- 
nerable credit-dependent  sectors  of  the 
economy— consequences  most  dramatically 
reflected  in  homebuiidlng  and  the  problems 
of  many  small  businessmen  and  farmers. 
Moreover,  our  need  to  improve  and  modern- 
ize our  plant  and  equipment  is  evident.  That 
need  lay  behind  many  of  the  tax  changes 
enacted  last  year;  but  overburdening  mone- 
tary policy  in  dealing  with  inflation,  with 
consequences  for  financial  pressures  in  the 
marketplace,  can  work  against  that  very  ob- 
jective. 

This  year  we  will  have  a  very  large  Feder- 
al deficit.  To  the  extent  that  deficit  is  a  pas- 
sive reflection  of  recession— which  in  turn 
reduces  other  credit  demands— even  that 
deficit  may  be  manageable  without,  in  itself, 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  more  favorable  fi- 
nancing climate.  The  large  Federal  contri- 
bution to  the  Income  stream— including  the 
second  stage  of  the  tax  cut  at  mid-year— 
should  help  buoy  economic  activity.  But 
during  a  period  of  recovery,  deficits  ap- 
proaching the  current  magnitude  would 
have  quite  another  implication:  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  limited  monetary  expansion  and 
rising  private  demands  for  credit,  they 
would  threaten  prolonged  strain  and  con- 
gestion in  financial  markets,  with  strongly 
adverse  consequences  for  other  borrowers. 
And  those  consequences  are  not  merely  a 
hypothetical  possibility  for  the  future.  It  is 
that  concern  that  preoccupies  the  thinking 
of  many  potential  investors  in  the  market 
today,  making  them  reluctant  to  commit 
funds  for  any  long  period  of  time,  fearful 
that  interest  rates  may  not  decline  or  could 
even  rise. 

You  and  I  may  think  those  concerns  over- 
done, particularly  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
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traordinarily  high  ievel  of  rates  today  in  re- 
lation to  the  prospects  for  inflation.  But  the 
lesson  for  policy  seems  to  me  unambiguous. 
Fiscal  action  needs  to  be  directed  toward 
the  progressive  and  substantial  reduction  of 
the  deficit  as  recovery  proceeds. 

We  Itnow  there  is  a  deep-seated  public  in- 
stinct associating  large  deficits  with  infla- 
tion, and  a  great  deal  of  history  pointing  in 
that  direction.  We  could  also  engage  in  ab- 
stract debate  about  whether  budgetary  defi- 
cits are  necessarily  inherently  inflationary, 
and  the  point  would  be  advanced  that,  given 
sufficiently  severe  monetary  policy,  they 
might  not  be.  But  that  would  imply  far 
higher  interest  rates,  lower  Investment,  and 
poorer  economic  performance  generally. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  action  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  to  bring 
spending  and  our  revenue  potential  into 
closer  balance— and  ultimately  into  balance 
and  surplus— as  the  economy  expands  can 
be  a  major  element,  through  its  implications 
for  credit  markets,  in  promoting  recovery 
and  nurturing  it.  Credibility  in  the  budget, 
through  its  effects  on  expectations  and  t>e- 
havior,  could  only  work  toward  lower  inter- 
est rates  and  speeding  the  disinflationary 
process. 

In  essence,  the  burden  of  my  comments  is 
that  the  need  for  disciplined  financial  poli- 
cies to  carry  through  the  anti-inflation 
effort  is  not  lessened  by  the  current  reces- 
sion. It's  not  just  a  matter  of  the  longer- 
run— to  back  away  from  the  commitment  to 
deal  with  inflation  would  be  a  disturbing 
matter  for  financial  markets  today,  compli- 
cating the  prospects  for  early  recovery. 

Interest  rates  fell  appreciably  last  fall, 
and  most  have  remained  substantially  below 
earlier  peaks.  But  in  both  real  and  nominal 
terms,  they  remain  extraordinarily  high. 
The  fact  is  markets  remain  sensitive,  dis- 
turbed, and  uncertain  despite  the  encourag- 
ing trend  toward  less  inflation.  We  cannot 
wish  these  doubts  and  skepticism  about  the 
future  away;  we  can  act  to  dispel  them  by 
our  actions. 

That,  of  course,  has  important  implica- 
tions for  monetaiy  policy.  As  I  Indicated  at 
the  outset.  I  will  deal  more  specifically  with 
our  intentions  with  respect  to  monetary 
growth  after  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee,  in  the  normal  course,  meets 
next  week  to  adopt  guidelines  for  the 
coming  year.  The  basic  thrust  of  policy  will 
remain  one  of  encouraging  continued 
progress  on  the  inflation  front.  With  such 
progress,  there  should  be  adequate  financial 
resources  to  support  renewed  economic 
growth. 

Present  economic  conditions  are  those  of 
pain  and  hardship  for  many.  In  working  to 
relieve  them,  let  us  not  forget  the  basic  cir- 
cumstances that  brought  on  the  difficulty. 
Let  us  take  heart  from  the  signs  of  progress 
in  turning  the  comer  toward  greater  price 
stability.  We  can  build  on  that  progress, 
and,  in  doing  so,  restore  the  confidence  and 
financial  condition  so  critical  to  recovery.* 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II'S  MESSAGE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
greetings  to  the  House  and  to  the 
American  people  from  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  His  Holiness  met  with  a  group  of 
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six  House  Members  during  our  recent 
visit  to  Rome,  and  he  generously  spent 
his  time  with  us,  speaking  in  English 
about  our  responsibility  as  American 
lawmakers  to  be  courageous  advocates 
for  human  rights,  for  justice,  and  for 
peace.  His  comments  are  pointed  and 
very  pertinent  to  us  as  we  begin  to 
deal  with  the  issues  before  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress. 
He  said: 

Dear  Congressmen,  dear  friends  from  the 
United  States,  in  my  message  for  the  world 
day  of  peace  this  year,  I  addressed  my  words 
explicitly  to  the  men  and  women  who  today 
bear  responsibility  for  life  in  society.  Since 
you  are  among  those  belonging  to  this  im- 
portant category  of  people  at  the  service  of 
peace.  I  am  very  happy  to  speak  to  you  per- 
sonally this  morning  and  to  welcome  you  to 
the  Vatican. 

Peace  is  without  doubt  a  gift  of  God.  But 
because  it  is  entrusted  to  us,  peace  is  also 
linked  with  human  justice,  which  in  turn  is 
fostered  through  sound  structures  of  law 
and  through  the  dedicated  and  dUigent  ac- 
tivities of  legislators.  As  Congressmen  you 
are  in  a  position  to  offer  an  eminent  form  of 
service  to  your  fellow  citizens.  You  are  in  a 
position  to  help  build  legal  structures  that 
reflect  justice  and  thereby  promote  peace. 
Moreover,  the  structures  that  you  build  can 
be  a  lasting  contribution. 

The  service  that  you  perform  can  benefit 
not  only  your  own  country  but  also  society 
in  general.  The  measures  that  you  take  in 
Congress  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans.  They  likewise  touch  the  well- 
being  of  people  throughout  the  world;  the 
enactments  of  your  Congress  can  give  fra- 
ternal support  to  whole  sectors  of  mankind 
and  can  sustain  the  hope  of  entire  peoples. 

You  are  called  upon  to  champion  human 
dignity  within  your  country  and  beyond  its 
boundaries.  You  are  called  to  be  courageous 
advocates  of  human  rights — especially  those 
inalienable  rights  proclaimed  by  your  own 
E>eclaration  of  Indep>endence:  The  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To 
defend  and  protect  human  life,  to  help  all 
your  brothers  and  sisters  live  as  free  people 
pursuing  that  true  happiness  willed  for 
them  by  the  Creator— this  is  Indeed  a  splen- 
did mission. 

Last  Saturday  I  had  occasion  to  mention 
to  the  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  the 
Holy  See  that  present  times  are  difficult. 
But  I  also  added:  the  forces  for  good  are 
greater.  I  believe  that  your  role  as  Congress- 
men gives  you  immense  opportunities  to  do 
good  in  many  ways:  As  trusted  and  truthful 
servants  of  the  public,  as  defenders  of  free- 
dom, as  proponents  of  Justice,  as  supporters 
of  life,  as  friends  of  the  poor— and  thus  as 
real  peacemakers  promoting  human  rights. 

All  of  this  is  the  best  tradition  of  your 
land— in  the  American  way  of  life.  Again,  as 
your  Declaration  of  Independence  states,  it 
is  in  order  to  secure  these  rights  that  gov- 
enmients  are  instituted  among  men.  Or,  as 
a  distinguished  American,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, to  whom  I  referred  during  my  address 
on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  once  said:  "The 
care  of  human  life  and  happiness  and  not 
their  destruction  is  the  first  and  only  legiti- 
mate object  of  good  government." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  challenge  is 
great  and  can  be  deeply  fulfilling.  You  are 
csdled  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  desti- 
ny of  America  and  to  the  future  of  the 
world.  "May  God  sustain  you  in  this  impor- 
tant task  of  service  in  the  true  cause  of 
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human  rights,  of  its  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 
Thank  you  for  your  visit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Reagan  had 
asked  me  to  express  his  support  and 
appreciation  to  the  Pope  for  His  Holi- 
ness' statements  on  behalf  of  the 
Polish  Solidarity  struggle.  The  Pope 
graciously  accepted  this  message. 

The  meeting  with  the  Pope  was  an 
important  stop  on  a  well-rounded  visit 
in  which  we  had  many  discussions 
with  top  Italian  Government  leaders 
on  the  future  of  our  NATO  alliance. 
Some  of  those  we  spent  time  with 
were  Alessandro  Pertini,  President  of 
the  Republic;  Mrs.  lottl,  Chairman  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Mr.  Fan- 
fani.  Chairman  of  the  Senate;  Giuli 
Andreotti,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  and  E^milio  Colombo,  Italy's 
Foreign  Minister. 

Our  delegation  also  extensively  ex- 
amined Italian  aerospace  facilities  to 
obtain  a  better  understanding  of 
Italy's  defense  capabilities  as  a  NATO 
partner. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  segments 
of  our  mission  was  when  we  signed  a 
project  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Italian  Governments  for 
building  homes  and  schools  in  Potenza 
with  funds  that  were  appropriated  by 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Potenza  is  In  the 
southern  regrion  of  Italy  which  was 
devastated  by  an  earthquake  in  1980. 
Our  delegation  also  traveled  to  the 
Friuli  region  to  dedicate  projects  for 
senior  citizens  that  were  built  with 
other  American  fimds  after  two  1976 
earthquakes  left  thousands  homeless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  many  last- 
ing impressions  we  gained  during  this 
trip  was  that  the  Italian  people  have 
not  forgotten  the  generosity  and  kind- 
ness of  the  American  people  during 
their  times  of  crisis.  The  feelings  of 
friendship  and  loyalty  that  abide  be- 
tween our  two  peoples  form  a  bond 
that  will  be  a  great  strength  to  both 
coimtries.* 


PENSION  LIABILITY  IS  CAUSING 
PROBLEMS  TO  AMERICAS 
TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 15.  1981,  I  introduced  H.R. 
5223,  a  bill  designed  to  correct  the  nu- 
merous problems  that  have  arisen 
through  the  passage  of  the  Multi-Em- 
ployer Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act 
of  1980.  Today.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
noimce  that  three  of  my  Colleagues, 
Tom  Hagedorn  of  Minnesota,  Ike  An- 
drews and  Eugene  Johnston  of  North 
Carolina,  have  joined  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation. 
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Although  many  industry  groups 
have  felt  the  sting  of  the  act.  none  has 
been  more  devastatingly  impacted 
than  the  trucking  industry.  Nearly  2 
years  ago,  this  body  passed  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1980  which,  as  we  all 
know,  was  intended  to  provide  for 
more  competitive  and  efficient  oper- 
ation in  the  motor  carrier  industry. 
However,  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal, 
motor  carriers  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
spond to  market  conditions  by  selling, 
buying  and  moving  capital.  This  condi- 
tion, a  competitive  atmosphere  in 
which  companies  can  freely  transfer 
assets,  is  being  seriously  threatened  by 
legislation  enacted  4  months  after  pa.s- 
sage  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  The 
Multi-Employer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980  imposes  severe  with- 
drawal liabilities  whenever  the  em- 
ployer sells  his  business,  moves  a  ter- 
minal, or  engages  in  any  of  a  number 
of  normal  business  transactions.  By 
hampering  regular  business  oper- 
ations, it  has  also  threatened  the  well- 
being  of  the  trucking  industry,  its  em- 
ployees, and  their  pension  plans. 

This  problem  was  well  articulated  in 
the  January  7,  1982  Journal  of  Com- 
merce editorial,  which  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Recori).  It  notes  that  the  1980 
amendments  act  requires  that  compa- 
nies be  assessed  up  to  100  percent  of 
their  net  worth  when  withdrawing 
from  pension  plans,  which  is  defined 
in  ways  ranging  from  going  out  of 
business,  to  moving  a  terminal.  All  of 
this  makes  it  impossible  for  a  firm  to 
go  out  of  business. 

A  similar  measure  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  this  issue  in 
early  March.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
the  House  begin  its  deliberations  to 
find  an  effective  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

[From  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  Jan.  7, 

1982] 

AoDmo  TO  Truckers  Woes 

The  easing  of  reKulation  and  a  faltering 
economy  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  the  na- 
tion's trucking  industry,  resulting  in  a  rash 
of  bankruptcies  and  lost  jobs.  But.  like  Job. 
the  industry  will  get  yet  another  severe  test 
if  the  law  governing  multiemployer  pension 
plans  Is  not  changed. 

The  1980  amendments  to  the  Employee 
Retirement  and  Income  Security  Act  may 
require  firms  withdrawing  from  a  pension 
plan  to  pay  up  to  100  percent  of  their  net 
worth  to  the  plan.  This  represents  a  signifi- 
cant change  from  earlier  legislation  that  in- 
troduced a  30  percent  net  worth  liability 
limit  for  employers  If  a  pension  plan  is  ter- 
minated. 

This  change  reflected,  in  turn,  events 
leading  up  to  the  imposition  of  outside  man- 
agement for  the  Teamsters  Central  States 
Pension  Fund  in  1977,  following  allegations 
that  union  officials  and  others  had  looted 
the  funds. 

The  truckers,  and  other  industry  groups, 
want  this  legislation  changed  because  they 
contend  that  It  fosters  Inefficiency,  making 
it  impossible,  for  example,  to  withdraw  from 
uncompetitive  markets.  Above  all  it  inhibits 
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the  free  workings  of  the  market,  the  very 
object  of  decontrol,  because  it  makes  it  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  a  firm  to  go  out  of 
business. 

Industry  analysts  have  been  saying  that 
some  firms  are  continuing  to  operate,  de- 
spite losses,  because  of  the  ominous  size  of 
their  insurance  liabilities.  They  can  point  to 
the  effort  by  the  Central  States  Pension 
Fund  to  collect  nearly  three  times  the  net 
worth  of  Johnson  Motor  Lines  and  a  similar 
effort  by  the  Teamsters  to  collect  almost 
twice  the  assets  of  the  Transport  Motor  Ex- 
press as  examples. 

William  M.  Legg,  vice  president  of  Alex 
Brown  &  Sons,  charged  recently  that  truck- 
ing firms  are  "cannibalizing  themselves"  be- 
cause of  their  potential  liabilities  to  the 
pension  funds. 

At  the  same  time,  the  access  to  capital  by 
the  smaller  trucking  firms  could  be  severely 
inhibited  by  the  proposal  by  the  Financial 
Accounting  Standards  Board  to  require  car- 
riers to  footnote  their  potential  pension  li- 
abilities on  their  financial  statements. 

Sen.  Orrln  Hatch,  R-Utah.  encouraged  in 
his  efforts  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, has  seen  the  problem  and  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  begin  dealing  with  it. 
He  has  in  mind  exempting  employers  who 
have  negotiated  contribution  levels  before 
April  29.  1980,  from  the  withdrawal  and 
plan  termination  provisions  of  the  Multiem- 
ployers Pension  Act  of  1980. 

His  and  other  proposals,  including  the 
return  to  a  30  percent  liability  for  carriers 
wishing  to  relocate,  should  be  given  a  seri- 
ous hearing  by  the  administration  this  year. 
Otherwise,  the  whole  intent  of  deregulation 
will  be  buried,  in  large  part  because  of  well- 
meaning  but  unfortunate  legislation.* 


PARE  LORENTZ 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  PI3H.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  have  been  associat- 
ed with  Mr.  Pare  Lorentz  for  many 
years.  This  dedicated  author  has  com- 
piled the  most  outstanding  written  tes- 
timonial and  history  of  the  life  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  of  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  United  States.  Working 
with  his  own  resources,  Mr.  Lorentz 
has  made  an  unparalleled  effort  to 
document  events  in  F.  D.  R.'s  life 
which  all  Americans  should  share. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  provide  funds  to  purchase 
Mr.  Lorentz'  work.  It  was  my  strong 
view  that  during  this  day  of  celebra- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
F.  D.  R.'s  birth,  the  Congress  could 
provide  the  American  people  with  Mr. 
Lorentz'  book  by  purchasing  and  pub- 
lishing the  book.  We  are  only  speaking 
of  spending  $1.8  million  on  what  is 
clearly  an  invaluable  historical  docu- 
ment. In  the  name  of  saving  money, 
we  should  not  excuse  ourselves  from 
this  dereliction  of  our  duty. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  January 
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24,  1982,  edition  of  the  Reporter  Dis- 
patch, a  Westchester  newspaper, 
which  describes  the  life  and  work  of 
Pare  Lorentz.  Perhaps  a  reading  of 
this  material  will  help  convince  my 
colleagues  that  Mr.  Lorentz'  work 
must  be  published. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Gaimett  Westchester 
Newspapers,  Jan.  24,  19821 

ArHONK  FitMMAKER'S  WORK  UNSEEN 

(By  Bruce  Frankel) 

Locked  in  the  back  of  a  closet,  in  hidden 
notebooks  and  boxes,  is  one  remembrance  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  that  no  one  will 
see  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
this  week. 

Thirty-five  years  ago.  Pare  Lorentz  of 
Armonk— a  pioneer  of  the  documentary 
film— began  an  enduring  effort  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  FDR. 

He  began  writing,  compiling  anecdotes, 
collecting  photographs  and  spending  more 
than  $185,000  out  of  his  own  pocket  to 
create  a  day-by-day  account  of  FDR's  life: 
The  Days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  A  Chron- 
icle. 

He  has  amassed  3.718  typewritten  pages 
and  5,627  photographs,  covering  every  year 
of  FDR's  life.  Included  are  Interviews  with 
family,  friends  and  colleagues,  some  no 
longer  alive,  describing  everything  from 
FDR's  study  habits  and  penchant  for 
"having  a  good  time  "  at  Harvard  to  his  first 
temptation  to  enter  politics. 

To  place  FDR's  life  in  its  context.  Lorentz 
counterpoints  it  in  a  companion  to  the  chro- 
nology with  national  and  world  events,  such 
as  these  entries  for  Sept.  12,  1932:  FDR 
kicks  off  his  firet  presidential  campaign  and 
heads  lor  Topeka,  Kan.,  to  speak  on  farm 
relief.  Gangland-figure  Geraldo  Scarpato  Is 
found  dead  in  a  sack  in  Brooklyn.  Chancel- 
lor von  Papen  dissolves  the  German  parlia- 
ment, which  had  voted  "no  confidence"  in 
his  government.  And  France  denies  Germa- 
ny's request  for  direct  discussion  of  Germa- 
ny's military  status  under  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

Lorentz  originally  hoped  the  work  would 
by  published  commercially.  But  the  red  and 
black  binder,  folders,  photographs  and 
interview  transcripts  remain  stored  in  a 
closet  in  his  study,  unseen  except  by  a  few. 

On  the  recommendation  of  John  B. 
Rhoads.  then  archivist  of  the  United  States, 
Lorentz  went  to  Capitol  Hill  three  years  ago 
to  try  to  persuade  Congress  to  buy  and  pub- 
lish the  work  as  a  Roosevelt  Centermlal 
project  and  place  the  original  at  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Library  in  Hyde  Park. 

Lorentz,  a  native  West  Virginian,  asked 
Sen.  Jermlngs  Randolph,  D-W.Va..  to  offer  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  the  project  and  a 
centennial  celebration.  Along  with  Rep.  Jim 
Wright.  D-Texas.  he  did.  but  it  never  made 
it  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  96th 
Congress. 

Last  spring,  a  similar  resolution  to  pur- 
chase, but  not  publish,  the  work  was  offered 
in  the  House  with  123  co-sponsors,  and  in 
the  Senate  with  43  co-signers.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. 

Then,  on  Nov.  24,  1981,  as  the  time  for 
Congress  to  act  on  any  proposal  to  com- 
memorate Roosevelt's  birthday  was  quickly 
v.TLnlshlng,  Congress  voted  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  with  a  joint  session  this  Wednes- 
day and  $25,000  worth  of  entertairunent  for 
itself.  The  congressional  celebration  will  In- 
clude a  lecture  by  historian  Arthur  Schles- 
Inger  Jr.,  a  song  by  opera  star  Leontyne 
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Price  and  excerpts  from  Roosevelt's  record- 
ed speeches. 

A  920-word  preamble  about  FDR's  accom- 
plisliments,  written  by  Lorentz  for  the  origi- 
nal resolution,  was  replaced  by  two  innocu- 
ous paragraphs. 

To  some,  such  a  paltry  commemoration  by 
America's  lawmakers  on  the  centennial  of 
the  nation's  only  four-term  president  is  a 
national  disgrace:  to  others,  it  is  simply  a 
sign  that  Congress  is  Intent  on  saving  tax- 
payer dollars. 

Republican  Rep.  Hamilton  Fish  Jr.,  whose 
district  includes  the  Roosevelt  home  in 
Hyde  Park,  called  it  "an  embarrassment  and 
an  indignity  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
helped  to  restore  faith  in  our  country's  in- 
stitutions through  two  historic  circum- 
stances— the  Depression  and  World  War  II." 
Fish  was  disheartened,  moreover,  t>ecause 
Congress  had  failed  to  pay  tribute  to  Roose- 
velt by  allocating  the  $1.8  million  that 
would  have  been  required  two  years  ago  to 
purchase  and  publish  the  Lorentz  chronolo- 
gy in  time  for  the  centennial. 

"It  is  our  responsibility."  he  said,  "that 
the  American  i)eople  are  able  to  share— in 
the  midst  of  all-encompassing  budget  cuts— 
in  the  conunemoration  of  this  great  presi- 
dent who  epitomized  hope  during  the  most 
uncertain  conditions  ...  (It)  is  a  personal 
disappointment  and  the  nation's  loss." 

Lorentz,  of  course,  shared  Fish's  disap- 
pointment. Not  that  Lorentz  was  looking  for 
any  profit.  He  wanted  only  to  be  compensat- 
ed for  his  own  expenses. 

Last  week,  standing  in  his  study,  lined 
with  books  about  the  nation  by  authors 
hired  by  Roosevelt's  public  works  programs 
during  the  Depression,  Lorentz  mused  with 
a  detailed  recall  of  events,  colorful  language 
and  wit  tinged  with  a  sense  of  loss. 

"It's  a  shame  that  what  you  have  is  a 
nation  of  bookkeepers  and  body-counters, 
already  accepting  the  next  horror  .  .  .  with 
no  interest  in  creating  an  ebullient  spirit, 
proud  of  a  national  history."  he  said. 

"Roosevelt  thought  In  terms  of  history," 
he  said,  pulling  from  a  bookshelf  one  of  15 
volumes  of  Samuel  Eliot  Morison's  History 
of  U.S.  Naval  Operation  in  World  War  II. 
"He  called  Morison  in  and  had  these  written 
to  carry  on  a  feeling  of  continuity  of  our 
history  and  some  of  Its  majesty." 

Lorentz  also  pointed  to  Roosevelt's  love  of 
the  written  word  as  a  reason  why  Congress 
should  have  published  the  work:  Before  he 
became  president,  Roosevelt  wrote  41  arti- 
cles, essays  and  historical  brochures,  and 
often  wrote  prefaces  to  boolis  that  pleased 
him— histories  of  the  Hudson  River,  the 
Navy,  whaling-ship  history.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1903.  but  stayed  on  an 
extra  year  after  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Crimson. 

Lorentz  testified  at  the  hearings.  "I  feel 
my  work  reflects  the  man:  It  is  outsize  but  it 
is  easy  and  comfortable  with  no  frill  and 
flourishes  as  was  the  president's  Hudson 
River  home,  his  farm,  the  boats  in  which  he 
sailed,  and  above  all  the  maimer  In  which 
he  reported  to  his  fellow  Americans." 

When  Lorentz  began  his  project  In  1947, 
he  was  under  contract  to  Harper  St  Bros, 
(now  Harper  &  Row)  Publishers  to  bring  to- 
gether a  photographic  chronicle.  He  quickly 
found  that  the  market  would  be  glutted 
with  "quickie"  histories  and  accounts  of 
Roosevelt,  who  had  died  in  1945.  Already 
such  hastily  written  books  were  trying  to 
capitalize  on  Roosevelt's  death.  Lorentz  de- 
termined instead  to  create  a  more  enduring 
document,  and  returned  his  advance  money 
to  Harper. 
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Encouraged  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the 
president's  widow,  Lorentz  hired  a  small 
staff  and  set  to  work. 

Lorentz  had  already  focused  his  energy  on 
Roosevelt  In  1934.  when  he  wrote  The  Roo- 
sevelt Year:  1933,  hailed  as  an  innovative 
history  because  of  its  dramatic  layout  of 
news  clippings  and  ruiuilng  headlines. 

Lorentz  also  had  a  special  feeling  for  Roo- 
sevelt. In  turn,  Roosevelt  had  been  a  fan  of 
Lorentz's  films,  including  77i«  Plow  That 
Broke  the  Plain,  an  account  of  the  Dust 
Bowl  that  drew  nationwide  attention  to  the 
young  film  critic's  first  movie.  His  second 
film,  77ie  River,  a  history  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Basin  and  the  effect  of  the  Temiessee 
Valley  Authority  on  the  area,  again  illus- 
trated the  documentary's  power  to  prompt 
widespread  discussion. 

This  time,  to  establish  a  perspective  not 
found  in  other  presidential  chronologies, 
Lorentz  decided  to  set  events  in  FDR's  life 
side-by-side  with  simultaneous  events  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  By  using  this 
counterpoint  technique  in  his  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  His  Life  and  Times,  Lorentz  cre- 
ated a  companion  for  his  traditional  chro- 
nology of  FDR's  life. 

"I've  always  been  discontented  with  those 
historians  who  concentrate  in  narrow  corri- 
dors and  do  not  regard  other  events  which 
have  bearings  on  the  history  of  the  persons 
or  nations  they  discuss,"  he  said. 

Most  of  Lorentz's  work  on  the  chronology 
was  completed  by  1952.  A  series  of  publish- 
ing companies  expressed  Interest.  Editors 
changed  houses.  The  project  languished. 
The  climate  of  the  nation  changed  radically. 
The  effects  of  the  McCarthy  era  lingered. 

His  detractors  In  that  era  were  persuaded 
that  Roosevelt  had  sold  out  to  Stalin  in 
peace-making  after  World  War  II  by  agree- 
ing to  the  division  of  Germany,  the  carving 
up  of  E^irope  and  the  partitioning  of  Korea. 

In  April  1957.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  forwarded  to 
Lorentz  a  letter  from  her  son.  James,  then  a 
California  congressman.  Referring  to  the 
federal  government's  possible  purchase  of 
the  chronology,  he  had  written:  "PYankly, 
In  the  present  mood  of  the  Congress,  there 
just  isn't  any  chance  of  its  being  agreed  to, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  try  it." 

Not  until  1979  did  Lorentz  appeal  before 
Congress  to  plead  for  the  publication  of  his 
work.  He  told  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  that  because  the 
Delano  and  Roosevelt  families  were  close- 
knit  and  their  members  kept  diaries.  It  had 
been  possible  to  create  a  chronology  that 
surpassed  the  Lincoln  Chronology,  the  only 
presidential  chronology  published  by  the 
government. 

William  R.  Emerson,  director  of  the  FDR 
Library  In  Hyde  Park,  testified  in  support  of 
the  Goverrmient's  acquiring  and  publishing 
the  Lorentz's  chronology. 

"Chronologies  of  the  lives  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
published  .  .  .  and  are  now  collectors'  items. 
Both  Franklin  Roosevelt  and.  perhaps  more 
to  the  point,  the  American  public,  deserve 
no  less." 

Emerson  said  no  other  work  on  FDR  ri- 
valed Lorentz's  in  its  comprehensiveness, 
and  pressed  for  Its  publication. 

The  Senate  committee  authorized  Elmer 
E.  Comwell.  Jr..  a  professor  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, to  evaluate  Lorentz's  work.  In  May 
1980.  he  reported  that  the  work  was  flawed 
by  the  absence  of  Information- such  as  the 
desk  diaries  of  FDR  and  his  secretaries— 
which  had  become  available  in  the  years 
since  Lorentz  finished  working  on  the  chro- 
nology. 
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He  said  a  plethora  of  information— lists  of 
all  appointments  and  meetings,  the  records 
of  hour-by-hour  activities  at  the  White 
House  and  nearly  1,000  press  conferences 
Roosevelt  had  held  during  his  12  years  in 
office— might  still  be  added  to  what  Lorentz 
had  done. 

Flawed  though  it  might  be.  Comwell  stiU 
believed  that  it  would  be  useful  to  scholars 
and  recommended  that  the  committee  give 
serious  consideration  to  acquiring  it  and  do- 
nating it  to  the  Hyde  Park  library. 

Most  senators  and  congressmen  blamed 
the  failure  of  the  proposal  to  get  out  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee on  the  price  tag  of  the  project,  especial- 
ly in  a  time  of  Intense  efforU  to  cut  back 
govenunent  spending. 

James  Hemphill,  who  serves  as  executive 
assistant  to  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield.  R-Ore.,  said 
this  week,  "I  don't  think  it  was  any  big  deal. 
The  line  of  questioning  was  'Why  should 
the  government  publish  a  private  collection 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense?  There's  already 
been  a  lot  of  work  on  Roosevelt.  Why 
should  they  single  out  this  work?'" 

Lorentz,  now  77,  with  his  gravelly  voice 
and  West  Virginia  twang,  was  ready  with  a 
passionate  rebuttal: 

"That's  meaningless.  He  has  no  Idea  of 
the  work.  It's  no  more  a  private  collection 
than  this,"  he  said,  thrusting  three  blue  vol- 
umes of  the  government's  chronicle  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  life.  The  books  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Associa- 
tion and  published  in  1960  by  the  govern- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincoln  Ses- 
quicentennial  Commission  for  an  estimated 
cost  of  more  than  $1  million. 

"Or  this,"  he  said,  picking  up  a  thick  pa- 
perlMCk  ""Herbert  Hoover  Reassessed."  It 
was  published  by  the  government  last  year 
at  a  cost  of  $121,000.  The  foreword  is  writ- 
ten by  Sen.  Hatfield. 

In  1974.  Congress  approved  spending  $7.4 
million  to  build  a  centennial  monument  to 
Hoover,  the  man  "who  created  the  E>epres- 
sion"  and  whom  Roosevelt  defeated  for  the 
presidency.  Lorentz  added. 

Frugality  In  honoring  famous  presidents  is 
not  an  American  tradition. 

The  George  Washington  bicentennial  in 
1932  was  a  clamorous  and  costly  affair,  with 
an  average  of  16,000  separate  bicentennial 
events  every  day  duriiig  the  nine-month 
celebration.  The  official  bicenteimial  com- 
mission's final  report  alone  occupied  five 
volumes.  The  American  Tree  Association 
planted  35  million  trees  in  Washington's 
honor.  The  government  issued  13  Washing- 
ton (>ostage  stamps,  seven  billion  of  which 
were  bought  In  1932  alone,  bringing  the  gov- 
ernment a  $1  million  profit. 

The  first  Roosevelt  Centennial— cousin 
Theodore's— in  1958  included  the  greatest 
flrewortsB  display  the  capital  ever  seen. 

But  as  Lorentz  has  found,  honoring 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  remains  a  prickly  and 
difficult  mission.  He  remains  almost  as  con- 
troversial today  as  when  he  was  president. 

A  site  for  an  FDR  memorial  was  estab- 
lished yean  ago  on  the  "Cherry  Walk" 
along  the  Tidal  Basin,  between  the  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson  memorials,  and  more  than 
$480,000  has  been  spent  by  Congress  on 
three  designs.  The  cost  of  constructing  a 
scaled-down  version  of  the  monument  Is  es- 
timated at  $23  million.  But  Congress  has  yet 
to  authorize  money  for  construction. 

While  $23  million  may  sound  like  a  lot,  it 
is  substantially  less  than  what  was  paid  for 
other  presidential  memorials.  The  Washing- 
ton Monument  cost  about  $45.2  million  and 
the  Lincoln  Memorial   $37.9  million.   The 
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Jefferson  Memorial  cost  $37.9  million  to 
construct. 

Though  President  Ronald  Reagan  looked 
to  FDR  for  inspiration  for  his  acceptance 
speech  at  the  Republican  convention  in 
1980,  Reagan's  contribution  to  the  centermi- 
al  is  expected  to  be  muted.  In  fact,  the  State 
Department  is  refusing  to  allow  FDR  exhib- 
its in  U.S.  embassies  and  consulates. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  a  spe- 
cial congressional  appropriation  of 
$200,000— the  only  organization  with  federal 
backing  for  an  FDR  celebration— has  sched- 
uled a  series  of  events  that  will  focus  on 
Roosevelt  as  "a  master  communicator." 

To  a  large  extent,  Peter  Kovler,  a  29-year- 
old  writer  and  heir  to  the  Jim  Beam  distill- 
ery, has  emerged  as  the  centennial's  savior, 
rallying  organizations  such  as  the  Smithso- 
nian to  prepare  what  programs  will  take 
place. 

"When  I  started  looking  at  it,  no  one  else 
was  doing  anything,"  Kovler  has  said. 

Such  statements  make  Lorentz  bristle.  He 
calls  Kovler  "a  hustler." 

Lorentz,  who  now  hopes  to  find  a  private 
source  for  the  publication  of  his  work,  re- 
mains convinced  that  politics  and  indiffer- 
ence, not  money,  are  at  the  root  of  the  fail- 
ure by  Congress  to  buy  his  work. 

"Money  is  a  good  alibi  because  we  have 
stringent  times— so  stringent  that  (Con- 
gress) gave  itself  a  raise  and  made  second 
homes  in  Washington,  D.C.,  tax-exempt. 
The  problem  was  that  it  (the  $1.8  million) 
was  so  little  money,  it  got  no  respect. 

"No  one  ever  said  they  wanted  to  see  my 
canceled  checks,"  he  said.  "Not  one  person 
wanted  to  see  the  work  in  person,  though 
the  background  of  those  In  Congress  would 
suggest  that  they  might  have  an  interest  in 
history. 

"They  displayed  a  total  Indifference  to 
the  man  and  the  New  Deal  ...  It  Is  tragic 
to  have  men  Interested  only  in  the  day-to- 
day affairs,  in  who's  on  first.  At  no  time, 
anywhere,  did  I  encounter  any  enthusiasm." 

"It  has  been  a  bitter  business,"  Lorentz 
wrote  to  a  friend  recently.  "But  when  one 
reviews  the  shabby,  dishonest,  indolent  and 
dangerous  actions  of  this  97th  Congress,  I 
am  only  a  part  of  a  picture  of  what  has  been 
a  record  that  will  go  down  in  political  histo- 
ry as  one  of  the  worst  our  country  ever  has 
endured."* 


NAPCU  SUPPORTS  BANKRUPTCY 
CHANGES 


HON.  BILLY  LEE  EVANS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  would  like  to  speak  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt- 
cy and  how  it  affects  financial  institu- 
tions, specifically  credit  unions.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  annual 
Congressional  Caucus  of  the  National 
Association  of  Federal  Credit  Unions— 
the  only  national  association  exclu- 
sively representing  the  interests  of 
federally  chartered  credit  unions— this 
week.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  con- 
cern among  Federal  credit  union  mem- 
bers regarding  the  effect  of  bankrupt- 
cies on  the  future  of  consumer  credit 
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for  qualified  borrowers  with  legitimate 
credit  needs. 

For  many  borrowers,  their  credit 
union  is  often  the  only  source  of  con- 
sumer credit  at  anything  less  than 
usurious  rates.  It  is  my  belief,  and  that 
of  the  credit  union  leaders  I  met  with 
this  morning,  that  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  bankruptcy  filings  is  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  certain  provisions  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  of  1978.  There  is 
an  Increasing  amount  of  evidence  that 
suggests  that  this  act  does  not  provide 
the  proper  balance  between  debtors 
and  creditors. 

In  September  1981,  the  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  (NCUA) 
to  determine  the  impact  of  the  1978 
Bankruptcy  Code  on  loan  chargeoffs 
at  Federal  credit  unions  was  pub- 
lished. It  was  determined  that  53  per- 
cent of  credit  union  chargeoffs  due  to 
bankruptcy  were  attributed  to  the 
more  liberal  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  When  these  loan 
chargeoffs  occur  at  credit  unions  the 
entire  membership  is  penalized. 

A  prime  example  of  this  occurred  at 
Navy  Federal  Credit  Union,  which  is 
the  largest  credit  union  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1980,  the  first  full  year  of  oper- 
ation under  the  new  code,  there  was  a 
60-percent  rise  in  loan  chargeoffs  at 
Navy  Federal  Credit  Union.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  drain  on  assets  that  worked 
out  to  approximately  $5  per  member. 

The  net  result  the  increase  in  bank- 
ruptcies is  having  on  consumers  can  be 
recognized  not  only  in  reduced  divi- 
dends, but  also  through  higher  loan 
rates  and  more  restrictive  loan  poli- 
cies. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4786, 
which  I  believe  addresses  some  areas 
for  improvement  of  the  current  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  will 
have  the  full  support  of  my  colleagues 
when  this  bill  comes  to  the  House 
floor  later  this  year. 

I  urge  those  who  are  not  yet  sup- 
porting this  measure  to  do  so.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  list  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  presently  are  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  important  legislation, 
along  with  my  thanks  for  their  sup- 
port. 
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TRADE  WAR  TOO  STRONG? 
THINK  ABOUT  DIRTY  TRADE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

9  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
something  unexpected  ana  embarrass- 
ing happens  in  a  crowded  room,  most 
people  try  to  ignore  it  and  go  about 
what  they  are  doing,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  way  some  would  have  us  handle 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  trade  war  of 
the  1980's. 

Not  one  official  review  of  the  year 
past  or  projection  of  the  year  to  come 
has  touched  on  the  economic  hemor- 
rhaging caused  amoung  our  workers 
and  industries  by  the  predatory  prac- 
tices of  our  trading  partners. 

On  social  occasions,  nobody  is  hurt 
and  the  source  of  the  embarrassment 
quickly  fades  of  its  own  accord. 

But  there  will  be  no  truce  in  this 
trade  wsw— no  reduction  of  casualties— 
unless  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  do  something  to  bring  it 
about. 

Workers  and  management  across  the 
United  States  are  thinking  about  the 
situation  and  trying  daily  to  deal  with 
it,  but  they  need  more  support  than 
they  are  getting. 

Although  I  believe  that  our  partners 
are  practicing  trade  war,  the  term 
might  be  too  strong  for  others  to  con- 
sider at  this  point,  and  for  that  reason 
I  offer  the  substitute  of  "dirty  trade," 
which  has  been  explored  thoroughly 
by  R.  P.  Simmons,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Steel  Corp.  The  Company  is  located  in 
Pittsburgh,  part  of  ground  zero  in  the 
trade  war. 

Mr.  Simmons  developed  the  term  in 
a  thoughtful  article  titled  "The  Art  of 
Trading."  which  was  published  recent- 
ly in  Leaders  magazine. 

The  smudge  marks  identifying  dirty 
trade  all  are  left  by  Government. 

Dirty  trade  takes  place  because  a 
government  has  decided  to  move  goods 
as  a  matter  of  policy  with  the  political 
goal  of  keeping  home  employment 
high.  It  has  little  to  do  with  efficiency 
and  technology  and  much  to  do  with 
government  ownership,  government 
subsidy  of  exports  and  government  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  argument  can  be 
made  that  the  Japanese  tax  scheme  on 
automobiles  should  be  examined  for 
the  tell-tale  smudge  marks,  according 
to  information  developed  by  the 
Chrysler  Corp. 
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For  example,  $900  less  is  paid  in 
taxes  to  the  Japanese  Government  on 
one  of  their  cars  sold  here  than  on  one 
of  their  cars  sold  in  Japan. 

You  see,  they  rebate  that  much  on 
export,  and  the  rebate  comes  off  the 
sales  price. 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment levies  a  $3,600  tax  on  a  compara- 
ble American-made  car  going  into 
Japan  and  subjects  it  to  expensive 
rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  Simmons  thinks  dirty  trade 
mocks  and  distorts  the  theory  of  com- 
parative advantage,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  guiding  hand  of  free  trade. 

The  United  States  should  not  be  vic- 
timized by  dirty  trade,  he  said,  and  I 
agree  strongly  on  that  point. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Simmons  on  all  points,  his  thoughtful 
exploration  of  the  trade  situation 
offers  useful  information  and  thought 
to  any  concerned  Member  of  Congress, 
and  for  that  reason  I  submit  here  the 
full  text  of  "The  Art  of  Trading": 
The  Art  of  Trading 
(By  R.  P.  Simmons) 

International  trade  may  be  the  priority 
issue  of  the  1980s.  Trade  has  always  been  of 
vital  importance  to  trading  nations  who 
must  export  to  survive:  the  explosion  in 
energy  prices  since  1973  has  created  addi- 
tional incentive  for  nations  to  export  to  sup- 
port their  purchases  of  energy. 

At  the  same  time,  a  world  economy— stag- 
nant or  growing  slightly,  at  best— has  cre- 
ated social  and  political  instability  as  unem- 
ployment and  inflation  combine  to  reduce 
the  real  standard  of  living  in  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Nations  that  primarily 
export  raw  material  commodities  are  faced 
with  significant  inflation  in  the  cost  of  pur- 
chased energy  while  the  prices  of  commod- 
ities they  export  have  declined.  High  rates 
of  population  growth  in  underdeveloped 
countries  place  additional  strains  on  govern- 
ments faced  not  only  with  the  need  to  in- 
dustrialize but  with  the  greater  primary  re- 
quirement to  feed  their  populations. 

BEGINNING  TO  RESTRICT 

With  few  exceptions,  every  nation  in  the 
world  is  faced  with  a  need  to  increase  ex- 
ports to  support  its  energy  habit.  As  a 
result,  nations  are  beginning  to  adopt  re- 
strictive trade  policies  which  tend  to  hinder 
imports  while  adopting  incentives  to  in- 
crease exports. 

The  social  and  political  strains  caused  by 
unemployment  and  inflation  in  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  resulted  in  increased 
direct  government  ownership  and  subsidiza- 
tion of  major  industries  such  as  steel,  coal, 
automobiles  and  electronics.  The  trend  Is 
clear  and  alarming.  While  observers  have 
recognized  the  involvement  by  governments 
in  the  business  sector  in  scKialist  countries 
of  the  world,  the  gradual  Increase  in  govern- 
ment involvement  by  western  nations  of  the 
world  has  been  less  apparent.  Even  in 
Japan,  where  government  involvement  is 
more  subtle  and  less  direct,  involvement  in 
the  private  sector  is  a  matter  of  policy  used 
to  promote  the  economic  well-being  of  cer- 
tain selected  industrial  sectors. 

Less  developed  nations  distort  the  concept 
of  free  trade  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
infant  industries  through  a  series  of  actions 
which  Include  closing  borders  to  im[>orts  of 
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products  produced  within  those  borders:  the 
insistence  that  imported  products  contain  a 
high  maximum  percentage  of  local  content; 
of  export  requirements  imposed  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  foreign  investment  locally.  Even  in 
the  United  States,  which  historically  has 
been  the  world's  open  market,  calls  for  in- 
creased protection  are  being  heard  more  fre- 
quently. 

IfEW  BARRIERS,  GREATER  STRAINS 

Traditionally,  trade  negotiations  between 
countries  have  focused  on  the  level  of  tar- 
iffs. However,  non-tariff  barriers  are  begin- 
ning to  cause  far  greater  strains  because  of 
their  increased  use.  Furthermore,  such  bar- 
riers are  more  difficult  to  combat  because  of 
the  complex  nature  and  in  many  cases,  less 
than  formal  manner,  in  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. 

The  concepts  of  free  trade  are  well  known. 
Comparative  advantage,  if  permitted  to 
function,  will  determine  the  nation  in  which 
any  given  product  should  be  produced  or 
manufactured.  This  assumes  that  there  are 
no  barriers  to  restrict  the  flow  of  trade  be- 
tween nations.  Of  course  there  have  always 
been  some  trade  barriers,  tariff  or  nontarif f , 
between  nations.  However,  over  the  past  30 
years,  such  barriers  have  gradually  declined 
as  nations  have  agreed  to  reduce  tariffs  on  a 
multi-lateral  basis  as  well  as  to  reduce  other 
non-tariff  barriers. 

This  trend,  however,  apF)ears  to  have  been 
reversed  sometime  in  the  middle  1970s, 
caused  in  significant  part  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  energy.  Unless  re- 
versed, the  trend  toward  increased  protec- 
tion will  result  in  a  grtulually  intensifying 
trade  war  in  which  all  participants  will  be 
losers. 

To  examine  potential  solutions  to  this 
problem,  one  must  first  examine  the  nature 
of  international  trade.  Products  which  are 
exported  because  they  truly  are  produced 
more  efficiently,  more  productively,  at 
lower  cost  or  provide  a  technology  not  avail- 
able in  the  host  country  should  be  the  kind 
of  trade  which  moves  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other with  a  minimum  of  restraint.  There 
are  exceptions  for  certain  strategic  indus- 
tries vital  to  each  nation's  national  defense. 
However,  for  the  most  part,  the  country 
most  cost-effective  should  be  the  country  of 
production. 

DIRTY  TRADE 

A  second  category  of  trade  is  that  which  is 
exported  to  other  nations,  not  because  it  is 
produced  more  effectively  or  offers  techno- 
logical advantage,  but  only   because  such 
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trade  has  become  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  In  effect,  the  dirty  trade  reflects  the 
Intent  of  one  nation  to  beggar  its  neighbor 
by  export  unemployment  to  the  receiving 
nation.  The  percentage  of  dirty  trade  com- 
pared to  the  total  amount  of  world  trade 
has  increased  as  the  pressures  upon  political 
institutions  increase.  Direct  government 
ownership  of  industries  which  are  signifi- 
cant exporters,  direct  government  subsidies 
for  privately  owned  companies  which  are 
exporters,  direct  government  investment  to 
expand  productive  capacity  of  companies 
which  are  primarily  exporters  fly  in  the 
face  of  economic  logic,  distort  the  theory  of 
comparative  advantage  as  well  as  use  capital 
inefficiently  in  order  to  achieve  noneco- 
nomic  national  objectives. 

Increasingly,  cries  are  being  heard 
throughout  the  world  that  domestic  indus- 
tries must  be  protected.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  clear  distinction  be  made  be- 
tween clean  trade  and  dirty  trade  to  encour- 
age nations  to  protect  the  efficient  and  the 
technologically  advanced  but  not  the  ineffi- 
cient and  obsolete  who  cannot  meet  the  test 
of  comparative  advantage.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  achieve  this  distinction,  a  significant 
lessening  of  economic  strains  which  are  cur- 
rently on  the  rise  among  trading  nations 
could  be  achieved. 

Political  institutions  respond  to  economic 
and  social  pressures.  The  role  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  plays  in  each  nation  can  have  an 
immense  impact  on  the  policies  that  will  be 
adopted  by  Its  government.  Thus,  the  pri- 
vate sector  should  articulate  the  need  to 
avoid  dirty  trade  and  concentrate  instead  on 
those  products  and  industries  in  which  each 
nation  can  be  most  efficient. 

THE  CEO's  ROLE 

The  role  of  chief  executive  in  articulating 
this  principle  cannot  be  understated.  His  po- 
sition provides  a  unique  and  visible  platform 
from  which  to  speak  on  the  need  for  free 
trade  in  both  directions.  It  is  important  that 
we  articulate  the  issue  that  nations  should 
neither  be  beggared  by  nor  accused  of  beg- 
garing other  trading  neighbors.  Being  the 
victor  in  the  trade  contest,  if  we  can  only  be 
victor  through  government  subsidization, 
must  be  avoided.  Nor  should  we  be  victims 
of  dirty  trade. 

We  cannot  expect  to  protect  our  home 
markets  and  expect  to  have  free  access  to 
other  foreign  markets.  The  trading  nations 
of  the  world  must  avoid  significant  trade 
distortions  in  a  given  trade  sector.  Failure  to 
recognize  this  vital  point  will  result  in  high 
political  costs  to  the  host  nation.  As  busi- 
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nessmen.  we  must  avoid  asking  for  nontariff 
barriers  if  we  are  to  expect  access  to  other 
markets. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  trade  in- 
equity caused  by  dirty  trade  is  a  zero  sum 
game  in  which  no  one  trading  nation  can 
gain  in  any  transaction  unless  another  suf- 
fers an  equivalent  loss.  Only  when  compara- 
tive advantage  is  permitted  to  function  can 
involved  nations  benefit.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  world  trade  is  neither  all  good  nor 
all  bad.  Protectionism,  when  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  will  invite  signifi- 
cant retaliation. 

Protectionism,  however,  is  not  all  bad 
when  it  is  in  defense  of  efficient  domestic 
companies  who  are  disadvantaged  by  gov- 
ernment subsidization  of  foreign  competi- 
tors. These  vital  trade  issues  will  grow  in- 
creasingly important.  We  in  the  private 
sector  must  insure  that  our  nations'  govern- 
ments choose  the  right  course  of  action. 

REVERSING  THE  TREND 

Specific  steps  which  can  be  taken  immedi- 
ately by  business  leaders  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  protectionism  are: 

In  developing  nations,  business  leaders 
must  resist  further  attempts  by  government 
and  politicians  to  promote  investments  in 
enterprises  which  are  not  economically 
viable.  Such  investments  result  in  less  than 
zero  sum  benefits  when  all  costs  to  the  econ- 
omy are  accumulated. 

In  developing  nations,  business  leaders 
must  vigorously  promote  the  concepts  of 
comparative  advantage  urging  governments 
to  use  capital  efficiently  concentrating  on 
less  capital-Intenjive  investments. 

In  developed  nations,  business  leaders 
should  urge  governments  to  resist  political 
pressures  to  protect  home  markets  from 
clean  trade  which  results  in  Increased  eco- 
nomic costs  to  the  economy. 

Business  leaders  In  all  nations  should 
speak  out  against  government  practices 
which  close,  completely,  the  borders  to  spe- 
cific products.  This  practice.  Intended  to 
nurture  emerging  industries,  can  be  accom- 
plished more  effectively  through  the  use  of 
declining  quotas  to  permit  emerging  compa- 
nies to  develop  economies  of  scale. 

Finally,  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  pro- 
tectionism, business  leaders  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  point  out  the  inherent  inefficien- 
cies caused  by  protectionism  and  particular- 
ly the  inefficiency  of  non-market  economies. 
Business  leaders  have  a  major  role  to  play 
in  insuring  that  world  trade  Is  not  a  zero 
sum  game.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  John 
W.  Warner,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Sovereign  Lord  of  history  and  the 
nations,  as  the  Senate  gears  up  for  9 
months  of  hard  work,  help  the  Mem- 
bers to  begin  with  their  priorities  in 
order.  Make  then  aware  that  their 
first  accountability  Is  to  Thee.  "For 
there  is  no  authority  except  from  God 
and  those  that  exist  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  God."  (Romans  13:  1,  RSV) 
Help  them  never  to  forget  they  are 
the  servants  of  the  people,  "God's 
servants  for  (the  peoples)  good." 
(Romans  13:  4.  RSV)  Help  them  to  re- 
alize that  they  need  time  for  God,  for 
worship  and  prayer  and  the  Bible; 
that  if  they  are  too  busy  for  God,  they 
are  too  busy. 

Give  them  grace  not  to  neglect  their 
families.  Make  them  mindful  that  love 
for  spouse  is  next  only  to  love  for  God. 
that  marriage  is  a  sacred  covenant 
sealed  in  Heaven.  Remind  them  that 
children  are  a  gift  from  God.  theirs  to 
love  and  support  and  guide  to  maturi- 
ty. Keep  them  from  being  so  busy 
trying  to  save  the  world  that  they  lose 
their  children.  Help  them  not  to  use 
work  on  the  Hill  as  an  excuse  to 
escape  responsibility  in  the  home.  I»re- 
serve  our  families  O  God,  that  Sena- 
tors may  be  examples  in  this  indispen- 
sable base  of  all  social  order.  We  pray 
this  in  the  name  of  the  Heavenly 
Bridegroom  who  loved  His  bride  to  the 
death.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tekporz, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Warner,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  WARNER  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair   now    recognizes    the    majority 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  P»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  longer  than  20 
minutes  In  length  In  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  5  min- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  DRAMATIC  RESCUE  OF 
GENERAL  DOZIER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Gen. 
James  Dozler  is  "sto  bene,"  and  for 
that  we  are  grateful.  The  Italian 
police  staged  a  daring  and  dramatic 
rescue;  their  efforts  have  dealt  a 
severe  setback  to  the  Red  Brigades. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  entitled  "An 
Italian  Triumph,"  be  printed  in  the 
Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Italian  Triumph 

The  rescue  of  Oen.  James  Oozier  was  a 
triumph  of  skillful  and  vigorous  work  by  the 
Italian  police.  But  it  was  part  of  a  larger 
pattern.  Italian  Justice  is  winning  its  long 
and  desi>erate  struggle  against  the  terror- 
ists. 

Amidst  the  relief  that  Americans  will  feel, 
and  gratitude  to  the  Italian  authorities,  it's 
important  not  to  miss  the  larger  signifi- 
cance of  the  happy  ending  to  this  story. 
Terrorism  is  not  confined  to  Italy,  and  the 
terrorists  always  seem,  at  first,  to  hold  all 


the  advantages.  The  Italian  police  have 
shown  what  society  can  do  to  protect  itself. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  feat  to  retrieve  a  cap- 
tive alive,  and  this  spectacular  success  will 
be  reassuring  to  that  vast  majority  of 
people,  not  only  in  Italy,  who  detest  terror- 
ism, its  methods  and  its  purposes.  For  Ital- 
ians, the  Dozler  case  is  only  the  most  dra- 
matic example  of  the  remarkable  capability 
that  their  police  have  developed  in  this  long 
guerrilla  war. 

More  than  2,000  terrorists  have  been  ar- 
rested in  Italy  within  the  past  two  years. 
That  took  a  lot  of  quiet  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  people  responsible  for  it— not  only 
the  policemen  and  prosecutors,  but  Judges, 
prison  officials.  Jurors  and  witnesses,  who 
encountered  personal  rislu  almost  unknown 
In  law  enforcement  in  this  country  as  the 
Red  Brigades  and  their  allies  retaliated  with 
campaigns  of  intimidation  and  assassina- 
tion. But  it  has  been  clear  for  some  time 
that  they  were  losing. 

The  psychological  atmosphere  within  the 
Red  Brigades  has  changed  drastically  in  the 
last  several  years.  Internal  morale  seems  to 
have  broken  down.  When  the  gunmen  were 
riding  high,  those  occasionally  arrested  held 
grimly  to  the  rule  of  silence.  Currently,  it  Is 
obvious  that  the  suspects  are  telling  the 
police  quite  a  lot  about  their  connections. 

The  Red  Brigades  collaborate  with  other 
organizations  of  the  violent  ultra-left  from 
Northern  Ireland  to  the  Middle  E^t,  and 
there's  good  reason  to  think  that  some  of 
their  money  comes  from  the  Soviets,  who 
are  always  happy  to  stir  the  pot.  But  it 
wasn't  the  Soviet  money,  or  any  other  for- 
eign support,  that  made  terrorism  a  mortal 
threat  to  Italy.  It  was  Italians'  own  ambiva- 
lence about  national  authority.  That  ambiv- 
alence, for  the  vast  majority,  has  now  evi- 
dently been  resolved.  The  Red  Brigades  in- 
tended the  kidnapping  to  be  an  attack  on 
NATO.  The  outcome  was,  instead,  a  dramat- 
ic demonstration  of  Italians'  determination 
to  enforce  the  law,  and  to  keep  the  gunmen 
from  taking  over  their  politics. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  one  other  item  of  business  that 
was  not  transacted  on  yesterday  in  re- 
spect to  a  very  distinguished  Ameri- 
can. I  am  referring  to  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
could  advise  the  leadership  at  this 
time  if  he  Is  prepared  to  proceed  in  ob- 
taining the  clearances  necessary  to 
transact  that  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Chair  could  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  to  the 
fact  that  the  previous  order  also  recog- 
nizes the  minority  leader  to  be  first 
recognized  before  business  is  transact- 
ed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  am  not  propos- 
ing that  we  do  it  now.  I  might  say  to 
the  Chair  that  I  am  inquifing  of  the 
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Senator  from  Washington  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  do  it,  and  I  suggest  that  we 
do  it  during  morning  business. 

So  could  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton advise  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  advise  the  majority  leader 
that  it  has  been  cleared  and  that  we 
are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  hope 
then  that  as  soon  as  the  time  for  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  has  ex- 
pired or  is  yielded  back  and  during  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  the 
matter  that  has  just  been  identified 
will  be  dealt  with.  It  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  support  the  measure  enthusi- 
astically and  to  urge  that  the  principal 
sponsors  of  this  measure,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  who  are  the  princi- 
pal movers  of  this,  may  make  some  ar- 
rangement for  the  rest  of  us  to  extend 
our  greetings  to  Admiral  Rickover 
some  time  during  the  day  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it 
back  or  will  yield  it  to  the  control  of  a 
Senator  or  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  his  use. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  other  Senator  seeks  the 
time,  I  ask  the  majority  leader  to  yield 
such  time  to  me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Under  the  standing  order, 
the  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Chair. 


COAL  EXPORTS— AN 
UNREALIZED  POTENTIAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  the  Government  of 
West  Germany  entered  into  an  un- 
precedented agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  purchase,  over  a  25- 
year  period,  approximately  $44  billion 
of  natural  gas,  to  be  delivered  via  a 
3,500  mile  pipeline  extending  from 
western  Siberia  to  the  Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak border.  The  construction  of  this 
pipeline,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10 
billion  is  expected  to  be  the  largest 
single  business  transaction  ever  con- 
ducted between  East  and  West.  The 
German  Government  and  other  West- 
em  European  nations  view  this  ven- 
ture as  a  necessary  diversification  of 
energy  resources,  especially  given  Eu- 
rope's dependence  on  oil  from  the 
volatile  Middle  East. 


The  Reagan  and  Carter  administra- 
tions both  sought  to  dissuade  our  in- 
dustrialized allies  from  proceeding 
with  this  venture,  in  the  fear  that  the 
gas  pipeline  would  give  rise  to  Europe- 
an dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
energy,  with  attendent  consequences 
in  the  conduct  of  Western  foreign 
policy.  In  response  to  the  imposition 
of  martial  law  In  Poland,  President 
Reagan  properly  embargoed  American 
sales  to  the  Soviets  of  equipment  and 
technology  instrumental  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline.  In  discus- 
sions with  European  officials,  there 
has  always  been  a  recognition  that  the 
development  of  alternate  sources  of 
energy  that  would  reduce  European 
vulnerability  to  Soviet  supply  inter- 
ruptions was  still  vitally  necessary. 
Chief  among  those  alternative  re- 
sources is  American  coal,  which  can  re- 
place imported  oil  in  factories  and 
powerplants  at  a  considerably  lower 
cost. 

A  series  of  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  world  coal  situation  have  predict- 
ed massive  increases  in  coal  trade  over 
the  next  two  decades  and  a  large  U.S. 
share  of  that  future  market.  These 
trends  have  already  been  confirmed  by 
an  astonishing  growth  in  coal  exports, 
which  totaled  90  million  tons  in  1980— 
a  39-percent  increase  over  1979.  Coal 
now  supplies  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  world's  energy;  during  the  next  20 
years,  coal  will  supply  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  additional  energy  re- 
quired worldwide..  Such  expansion  of 
the  world  coal  trade  holds  great  poten- 
tial for  the  health  of  our  economy,  in 
general,  and  for  our  balsmce-of-trade 
picture,  in  particular.  But  more  than 
wishful  thinking  will  be  required  to 
make  this  potential  a  reality.  A  well 
focused  and  defined  governmental  role 
in  coal  export  policy  will  be  critical  to 
meeting  our  coal  export  goals. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven- 
nation  economic  summit  meeting  in 
Tokyo  in  1979,  the  heads  of  state  of 
Canada,  West  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Japan.  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  increase  coal  use  and  pro- 
duction as  much  as  possible.  In  an 
effort  to  build  on  that  pledge,  the 
same  seven  nations  issued  a  communi- 
que at  the  conclusion  of  the  1980 
Venice  economic  summit  stating  sever- 
al points:  First,  that  coal  use  and  pro- 
duction be  doubled  by  1990;  second, 
that  long-term  commitments  by  coal 
producers  and  constmiers  be  encour- 
aged; and  third,  that  the  economic  in- 
frastructure in  both  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries  be  improved  to 
insure  the  targeted  supply  and  use  of 
coal.  These  commitments  built  upon  a 
determination  by  the  International 
Energy  Agency,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member,  that  industrialized 
nations  should,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  undertake  the  wholesale  sub- 
stitution of  coal  for  oil.  The  lEA  has 
urged  coal  producing  and  importing 


nations  to  adopt  policies  facilitating 
coal  development  and  usage. 

In  concurrence  with  these  policies, 
the  Carter  administration  formed  the 
Interagency  Coal  Export  Task  Force 
to  study  world  coal  supply  and 
demand  projections  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  guide  U.S.  coal 
export  policy.  The  task  force  made  a 
number  of  suggestions  on  how  to  ad- 
vance American  coal  trade,  including 
Government  sponsorship  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  consultations  be- 
tween major  coal  trade  partners,  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  U.S. 
international  coal  trade  delegation, 
and  the  creation  of  a  Federal  office  to 
monitor  and  promote  the  development 
of  coal  exports.  These  initiatives  were 
only  part  of  a  broad-based  program  to 
increase  domestic  coal  production,  im- 
prove the  necessary  transportation  in- 
frastructure and  establish  a  political 
climate  that  would  be  reassuring  to 
coal  importing  nations. 

To  date,  all  that  has  been  done  on 
this  front  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
coal  export  policy  from  the  moribund 
Department  of  Energy  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  It  sometimes  ap- 
pears that  meritorious  policies  are  re- 
jected out  of  hand  merely  because 
they  originated  with  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. In  this  instance,  all  the 
momentum  that  had  been  building 
toward  an  articulated  and  meaningful 
coal  export  policy  has  now  been  dissi- 
pated. The  absence  of  any  such  policy 
by  the  Reagan  administration  jeopard- 
izes the  Nation's  trade  position  and 
could  seriously  impair  the  future  of 
American  coal  as  an  international 
energy  resource.  As  witnessed  by  the 
Soviet  gas  pipeline  deal,  U.S.  coal 
export  policy  will  have  an  imporant 
effect  on  the  energy  security  of  our 
Western  European  allies,  as  well  as  on 
our  economy  at  home. 

There  is  widespread  agreement 
within  the  coal  industry  that  the  U.S. 
coal  export  market  will  not  expand  to 
its  full  potential  unless  our  Nation's 
harbors  are  deepened  to  permit  the 
entry  of  the  new  generation  of  colliers 
now  coming  into  service.  New  colliers 
of  150.000  tons  or  more  are  expected 
to  offer  a  30-  to  50-percent  transporta- 
tion cost  advantage  over  older,  smaller 
ships,  thus  making  American  coal  a 
more  economically  attractive  source  of 
energy.  America's  port  facilities  are 
antiquated,  as  evidenced  by  the  long 
lines  of  ships  waiting  to  load  at  Balti- 
more and  Hampton  Roads,  the  two 
largest  U.S.  coal  ports.  These  sites 
were  designed  to  handle  small  volumes 
of  metallurgical  coal  used  in  steel 
manufacturing,  rather  than  large  vol- 
umes of  steam  coal  used  in  utility  boil- 
ers. With  estimates  that  U.S.  coal  ex- 
ports might  reach  200  million  tons  by 
1990,  it  is  certain  that  necessary  im- 
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provements  must  be  immediately  un- 
dertaken. 

The  cost  of  dredging  Baltimore, 
Hampton  Roads,  New  Orleans,  and 
Mobile  ports  to  a  depth  of  55  feet  is  at 
least  $1.5  billion  in  1980  dollars.  Im- 
provement of  other  ports  seeking  the 
coal  export  business  could  exceed  $4 
billion.  These  costs  did  not  fit  into  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget-cut- 
ting plans,  no  matter  what  economic 
and  trade  benefits  would  accrue.  The 
administration  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  supports  legislation  which 
would  require  port  authorities  to  pri- 
vately finance  100  percent  of  the  costs 
of  dredging  harbors  to  depths  greater 
than  that  which  now  exists.  Such  an 
approach  reflects  a  complete  reversal 
of  policies  which  have  guided  water- 
way development  for  the  last  150 
years. 

F\ill  Government  responsibility  for 
dredging  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
an  unnecessary  subsidy  to  private  in- 
dustry. Undoubtedly,  in  this  day  of 
competing  interests  for  a  shrinking 
Federal  dollar,  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  financing  new  port  construc- 
tion and  improvements  must  be  reex- 
amined. In  these  times,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  shipping  companies  and  their 
customers  should  bear  some  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  dredging  costs 
along  with  the  Federal  Government. 
But  it  is  equally  appropriate  to  argue 
that  port  improvements  should  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  national,  rather 
than  exclusively  private,  interests. 
Some  of  the  benefits  of  this  activity  do 
not  accrue  to  specific  parties,  but  to 
broad  regions  of  the  country,  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  even  on  an 
international  scale,  to  U.S.  allies  and 
foreign  policy  interests.  Some  Federal 
responsibility  may  be  critical  to  the 
initiation  and  completion  of  these 
projects. 

When  speaking  of  local  interests, 
coal  exports  have  particular  impor- 
tance to  the  West  Virginia  economy. 
Last  year  West  Virginia  produced  44.1 
million  tons  of  coal  for  exports— 
almost  50  percent  of  all  coal  exported. 
That  translates  into  thousands  of  jobs 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  State  and 
local  tax  revenues.  There  are  no  deep- 
water  ports  in  the  great  State  of  West 
Virginia,  but  administration  policy  on 
these  issues  is  of  great  significance  to 
our  economic  future.  Without  a  coher- 
ent positive  policy,  the  United  States 
could  lose  a  substantial  share  of  the 
future  coal  export  market.  We  caimot 
afford  to  allow  that  to  happen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  December  14  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Emzxgy— Tke  Coal-Export  Gamble 

[Prom  Fortune  magazine,  Dec.  14, 1981] 
(By  David  Falrbank  White) 

The  forecast  is  stunning:  by  the  year  2000. 
most  experts  agree.  U.S.  shipments  of  coal 
abroad  will  exceed  today's  colossal  exports 
of  grain.  Demand  has  already  grown  so 
strong  that  a  frustrated  armada  of  colliers 
was  kept  at  anchor  off  Hampton  Roads,  Vir- 
ginia, this  year,  waiting  months  to  load  coal 
for  Ehirope  and  Asia.  Hoping  to  prosper 
from  the  coming  trade,  XJ.S.  ports  are 
launching  their  fastest  and  most  dramatic 
expansion  of  export  capacity  ever.  Total  in- 
vestment in  new  coal  terminals  could  reach 
$4  billion  as  the  ports  make  changes  unpar- 
alleled since  the  container  revolution  lifted 
the  face  of  waterfronts. 

Coal  fever  has  hit  the  coasts  with  such  a 
wallop,  in  fact,  that  what  was  once  a  critical 
shortage  of  loading  complexes  now  shows 
all  the  signs  of  becoming  a  glut.  Across  the 
country.  45  new  terminals  are  being  built  or 
planned  at  29  harbors  on  three  coasts;  if 
they  are  all  completed,  U.S.  coal-loading  ca- 
pacity will  top  625  million  tons  per  year. 
This  vastly  exceeds  even  the  E>epartment  of 
Energy's  bullish  projections  that  250  million 
tons  will  be  shipped  overseas  annually  by 
the  turn  of  the  century— a  342%  increase 
over  today's  level.  (These  export  projections 
and  figures  on  terminal  capacity  exclude 
the  Canadian  trade;  Canada  will  buy  some 
15  million  tons  of  U.S.  coal  this  year  and 
isn't  expected  to  increase  Imports  much.) 

"I'm  assuming  somebody  in  these  busi- 
nesses has  been  doing  some  market  studies 
and  knows  what  he's  doing,"  says  Balti- 
more's port  administrator,  W.  Gregory 
Halpin.  As  aggressive  a  port  developer  as 
any  in  the  nation.  Halpin  is  himself  hardly 
immune  to  coal  fever.  Baltimore  has  14  mil- 
lion tons  of  export-terminal  capacity  and  Is 
building  22  million  more.  "I  have  only  one 
comment,"  says  Halpin  in  his  modem  office 
high  above  the  harbor  crescent.  "Ship  it 
through  Baltimore." 

GROW  OR  DIE 

Many  proposed  terminals  will  probably 
never  be  built,  and  some  on  the  Mississippi 
may  earn  their  basic  income  on  domestic 
traffic.  (About  740  million  tons  of  coal  will 
be  consumed  in  the  U.S.  this  year.)  But  the 
temptation  to  overbuild  seems  irresistible. 
Coal  companies,  railroads,  barge  lines,  ter- 
minal builders,  and  local  governments  all 
want  to  profit  from  the  export  business. 

Each  entity  has  its  own  special  stake  in 
the  outcome.  For  the  authorities  that  run 
the  harbors,  coal  shipments  mean  jobs, 
income  for  local  businesses,  tax  revenues. 
For  big  coal  companies,  terminals  ensure 
that  their  product  can  move.  For  railroads 
and  barge  lines,  the  race  is  to  protect  their 
traditional  livelihoods  and  to  expand  their 
markets.  Each  competitor  is  driven  by  the 
desire  to  grow  and  the  fear  of  dying. 

Entering  the  business  for  the  first  time, 
the  Virginia  Port  Authority,  a  government 
body,  will  put  up  25  million  tons  of  capacity 
at  Hampton  Roads,  one  of  the  biggest 
projects  in  the  country.  In  Baltimore,  Con- 
solidation Coal,  a  Conoco  subsidiary,  has 
begun  building  a  $100-million  terminal  that 
may  ultimately  handle  12.5  million  tons  an- 
nually from  mines  in  Pennsylvania  that  the 
company  owns  with  West  German  Investors. 
Dravo  Corp.  is  adding  240  barges  to  its 
Dravo  Mechling  fleet  plying  the  Inland  wa- 
terways and,  in  its  capacity  as  designer  and 
builder.  Is  planning  terminals  for  operators 
situated  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Puget 
Sound.  On  all  three  coasts,  wherever  grum- 


bling machinery  speeds  the  black  mineral 
into  the  holds  of  waiting  colliers,  boom 
times  are  here  and  gloom  is  hard  to  find. 

Crucial  In  the  contest  to  handle  coal  traf- 
fic is  access  to  the  right  kind  of  coal.  Hardly 
a  homogeneous  product,  coal  is  not  even 
predictably  black;  most  lignites  are  dark 
brown.  Coal  generally  falls  into  two  categor- 
ies. Metallurgical  coal  is  used  in  steelmak- 
ing,  and  until  1979  almost  all  U.S.  coal  ex- 
ports were  of  "met"  coal.  But  the  projected 
growth  in  European  and  Asian  demand  is 
for  steam  coal,  burned  mainly  by  utilities  to 
generate  power. 

Two  Important  properties  are  required  of 
steam  coal— low  sulfur  and  high  energy  con- 
tent. As  an  antipollution  measure,  many 
governments  limit  sulfur  content,  often  to  1 
percent  or  less.  And  the  more  energy  coal 
produces  when  burned,  the  more  valuable  It 
is.  A  buyer  must  purchase,  tranaport,  and 
handle  300  tons  of  coal  rated  at  8,000  BTUs 
per  pound  to  get  the  same  energy  he  would 
derive  from  200  tons  of  12.000-BTU  coal. 

A  recent  national  survey  of  spot  prices  for 
steam  coal  FOB  mine  gives  an  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  range  in  values.  Wyoming 
and  Idaho  coal  rated  at  8.000  BTUs  per 
pound  and  1  percent  sulfur  recently  sold  for 
$7.50  per  ton.  lUinols  coal  rated  at  10,500 
BTUs  per  pound  and  3  percent  sulfur  went 
for  $19  per  ton.  Southern  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky  coal  rated  at  12,000  BTUs 
with  a  sulfur  content  of  1  percent  cost  $35 
per  ton.  The  latter  Is  a  hot  commodity  on 
any  pier  In  the  country. 

WHERE  ADVANTAGE  LIES 

Almost  as  Important  as  coal  grade  is  trans- 
portation cost  from  mine  to  port.  CSX 
Corp.'s  Chessie  line  and  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway,  which  haul  Appalachian 
coal  to  Hampton  Roads,  charge  $14.72  to 
$15.37  per  ton,  depending  on  the  distance 
from  mine  to  terminal.  In  addition,  both 
railroads  charge  for  loading  the  coal  aboard 
siiip:  46  cents  per  ton  at  the  N&W  terminal 
and  74  cents  at  Chessle's.  All  together.  It 
costs  $15.18  to  $16.11  to  get  a  ton  of  Appa- 
lachian coal  aboard  ship  at  Hampton  Roads. 
At  Baltimore,  served  by  the  Chessie,  export 
rail  rates  run  as  low  as  $14,  loading  includ- 
ed, while  Mobile,  Alabama,  another  low-cost 
port,  has  transportation  and  loading  costs  as 
low  as  $10.25. 

These  factors  give  the  principal  ports  ex- 
porting Appalachian  coal— Hampton  Roads, 
Baltimore,  and  Mobile— a  commanding  ad- 
vantage over  competitors.  While  western 
coal  is  available  In  vast  quantities,  it  has  se- 
rious drawbacks  as  an  export  commodity. 
The  Northern  Great  Plains  deposits  are  low 
in  energy  content,  and  high-grade  Rocky 
Mountain  coal  has  to  travel  1,000  miles, 
often  across  mountain  peaks,  to  the  nearest 
port.  By  contrast,  the  greatest  reserves  of 
low-sulfur.  high-BTU  coal  in  the  U.S.,  some 
18.7  billion  tons,  lie  In  the  majestic  Appa- 
lachian deposits,  beginning  far  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  extending  down  to  Alabama. 
The  eastern  railroads  can  carry  this  premi- 
um-quality coal  out  of  the  mountains  on  an 
easy  downhill  run  to  the  sea.  Little  wonder 
that  the  ports  with  access  to  this  coal  are 
fighting  to  maintain  their  edge,  while  every 
other  port  in  the  country  is  striving  to  com- 
pete with  their  economics. 

These  economics  have  made  Chesapeake 
Bay  the  Persian  Gulf  of  coal.  Its  waters 
carry  over  four-fifths  of  all  coal  shipped 
overseas  from  the  U.S..  more  than  the  ex- 
ports of  any  of  America's  chief  rivals- 
Poland,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  Of  the 
two  coal  ports  on  the  Chesapeake.  Hampton 
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Roads  is  king.  The  MonitoT  and  Merrimack 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Ironclads  there,  and 
coal  runs  as  thick  as  history.  Hampton 
Roads  is  expected  to  send  SO  million  tons 
abroad  this  year,  almost  two-thirds  of  all 
U.S.  overseas  shipments.  Rolf  Williams. 
chairman  of  Anders  Williams  &.  Co.  and  a 
prominent  shipping  agent  whose  livelihood 
comes  from  the  vessels  that  call  at  Hampton 
Roads,  is  keenly  watching  the  scramble  for 
coal  traffic.  "We  are  very  concerned."  says 
Williams.  "We  will  suffer  If  other  ports  get 
the  business." 

THX  BATTU  rOR  TRATTIC 

The  two  most  important  defensive  players 
at  Hampton  Roads  are  the  Norfolk  <b  West- 
em  Railway  and  the  Chessle  line,  which 
carry  virtually  every  pound  of  coal  Into  the 
harbor.  Both  are  assured  of  new  terminal 
capacity,  which  will  prepare  Hampton 
Roads,  with  its  tremendous  natural  advan- 
tages, to  handle  a  monumental  increase  in 
traffic.  The  Chessle  has  sold  parcels  of  land 
served  by  its  tracks  to  the  A.  T.  Massey  Coal 
Co.  and  to  Dominion  Terminal  Corp..  a  con- 
sortium of  Westmoreland  Coal,  Armco,  Ash- 
land Coal,  and  Utah  International;  both 
groups  will  construct  terminals  of  their  own. 
The  tracks  of  the  Chessle  and  Norfolk  & 
Western  will  feed  into  the  25-million-ton- 
per-year  supertermlnal  to  be  developed  by 
the  Virginia  Port  Authority.  "If  we  can  get 
this  facility  built,"  says  Port  Authority  Ex- 
ecutive Director  J.  Robert  Bray,  "we  can 
put  Virginia  miners  to  work." 

The  proposed  Port  Authority  terminal  re- 
cently won  a  fierce  battle  for  traffic  with  a 
competing  proposal  put  forward  by  Parsons 
Brinckerhoff,  an  engineering  and  project- 
development  firm.  Pittston,  Consolidation, 
Island  Creek,  and  others  have  agreed  to 
send  their  coal  through  the  Port  Authority 
terminal,  but  Parsons  Brinckerhoff  insists  It 
will  still  try  to  develop  a  facility  of  its  own. 
Thus  Hampton  Roads,  which  now  has  an 
export-loading  capacity  of  Just  over  50  mil- 
lion tons  a  year,  win  be  adding  at  least  55 
million  tons  and  perhaps  90  million.  Ship- 
ping agent  Williams  says  the  new  construc- 
tion leaves  the  port  confident  but  wary: 
"We're  afraid  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans." 

Not  to  mention  the  harbor  Just  150  miles 
up  the  bay  at  Baltimore,  which  is  expanding 
even  faster  than  Hampton  Roads  and  could 
lure  away  traffic.  With  a  167%  increase  In 
coal-export  capacity  already  abuildlng.  Bal- 
timore will  soon  be  able  to  ship  36  million 
tons  a  year.  Beyond  that,  two  groups  are 
talking  about  adding  26  million  tons  more. 
FlnaUy.  Baltimore  has  an  ace  up  its  sleeve. 
It  is  the  only  major  coal  port  In  the  nation 
that  has  obtained  federal  authorization  for 
dredging  to  deepen  Its  channel.  If  it  can  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  Job  (some  $322 
million  is  necessary),  Baltimore  could  be  In 
a  commanding  position  to  grab  traffic. 

Ocean-shipping  costs  are  being  radically 
altered  by  the  proliferation  of  supercolliers, 
coal's  counterpart  of  the  supertankers  that 
revoluUonired  oU  transport  in  the  Sixties 
and  Seventies.  The  huge  coal  ships,  which 
at  1,000  feet  are  almost  as  long  as  the 
Empire  SUte  Building  is  tall,  provide  signif- 
icant economies  of  scale.  While  many  super- 
colliers  are  active  in  world  trade,  they 
cannot  take  on  a  full  load  at  U.S.  coal  ports, 
because  at  100,000  deadweight  tons  they  re- 
quire a  channel  depth  of  about  60  feet.  No 
major  U.S.  coal  port  is  deeper  than  45  feet. 

Many  ports  have  applied  for  the  right  to 
deepen  their  channels,  but  the  approval 
process  is  still  back  In  the  age  of  the  clipper 
ship.  Approvals  routinely  take  20  years, 
though  Congress  is  considering  legislation 


to  speed  up  the  action.  If  Baltimore  can 
deepen  its  channel  to  50  feet,  a  110,000-ton 
supercollier  loading  there  could  knock  $4 
off  the  current  $15-a-ton  cost  of  carrying 
coal  to  Amsterdam  in  a  60.000-ton  vessel. 

Mobile  is  after  Appalachian  coal.  too. 
While  the  port  can't  economically  handle 
traffic  from  the  northern  mines,  southern 
producers  in  Tuscaloosa  and  Birmingham 
are  less  than  300  miles  away  by  rail  or 
barge.  Gerry  Robinson,  general  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Alabama  State  Docks  Depart- 
ment, surveys  the  machinery  that  is 
sprawled  over  100  acres  of  the  Impressive 
McDuffie  Island  export-coal  terminal  and 
pronounces  it  "a  classic  example  of  under- 
stated southern  elegance. '  But  there's  noth- 
ing understated  about  McDuffie  or  what's 
happening  to  it.  Backed  by  a  $53-milllon 
bond  issue,  the  coal  station  will  more  than 
double  capacity,  to  23.5  million  tons,  within 
two  years. 

A  LONG  WAY  TO  KENOVA 

One  hundred  forty  miles  west,  on  the 
lower  Mississippi.  New  Orleans  and  other 
cities  are  enjoying  and  unprecedented  coal- 
export  boom.  The  activity  may  seem  sur- 
prising since  the  New  Orleans  area  is  not 
the  most  economical  place  from  which  to 
ship  Appalachian  coal.  The  distances  make 
handling  It  expensive,  even  when  it  is  car- 
ried to  portside  by  low-cost  barge.  For  exam- 
ple. Dravo  estimates  that  coal  from  the 
Kenova  area  In  West  Virginia,  which  can  be 
hauled  and  loaded  at  Hamptlon  Roads  for 
around  $15  a  ton.  would  cost  $20  a  ton  deliv- 
ered and  loaded  at  New  Orleans.  In  many 
cases,  the  port  is  better  situated  to  handle 
lower-quality  mldwestem  coal,  which  can't 
be  economically  shipped  to  the  East  Coast 
and  so  follows  the  winding  track  of  the 
Inland  waterway  system  that  drains  from 
lower  Illinois  Into  the  Mississippi  and  the 
OuU. 

But  despite  its  handicaps.  New  Orleans 
shows  promise  of  becoming  a  muscular,  and 
perhaps  disruptive,  competitor.  European 
and  Asian  customers  have  been  flocking 
there  because  they  have  been  getting  poor 
service  in  the  East.  During  the  most  serious 
logjams  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  foreign  coal 
buyers  descended  on  the  ports,  aghast  at 
the  disruptions.  If  a  vessel  is  forced  to  wait 
In  port,  its  charterer  must  pay  demurrage,  a 
waiting  charge.  Just  as  a  passenger  pays  the 
meter  on  a  taxi  stuck  In  traffic.  Demurrage 
on  a  60.000-ton  collier  can  come  to  $15,000  a 
day.  That's  2S  cents  a  ton  of  coal  for  each 
day's  waiting,  $1.75  a  week.  $7.50  a  month. 
Before  long,  demurrage  charges  can  wipe 
out  the  East  Coast  ports'  cost  advantages. 

Mary  Ann  Helder,  manager  of  the  bulk  de- 
partment at  Anders  Williams  6t  Co.  in  the 
port  of  Hampton  Roads,  recalls  the  reaction 
of  a  group  of  visiting  foreign  customers 
during  the  worst  delays.  "They  did  some 
heavy  threatening,"  she  remembers.  "They 
screamed  and  screamed  and  screamed." 
Their  message;  "We've  either  got  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  or  we'll  go  elsewhere." 

Elsewhere,  In  many  cases,  has  been  New 
Orleans.  When  export  demand  picked  up  on 
the  Mississippi,  stevedoring  companies 
began  loading  coal  from  barges  directly  onto 
colliers  In  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi. 
Midstreamlng,  as  it's  called,  is  a  river  tech- 
nique long  used  for  loading  metal  ore.  grain, 
and  meal.  Floating  derricks  with  clamshell 
bucketo  sling  the  coal  from  feeder  barges 
into  the  ships'  holds.  Half  a  dozen  stevedor- 
ing companies  can  load  coal  in  midstream, 
at  $2.75  per  ton. 


IN  SEARCH  or  SECURITY 


Land-terminal  operators  saw  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  in  on  the  business  and  are  now 
looking  to  expand  existing  facilities  or  add 
new  ones.  No  fewer  than  eight  terminals- 
totaling  nearly  50  million  tons  of  capacity- 
are  being  planned  along  the  lower  Mississip- 
pi. "There's  almost  a  Klondike  fever  in  this 
whole  coal  thing."  says  Executive  Port  Di- 
rector Edward  S.  Reed.  The  largest  coal 
mover  will  be  Louis  H.  Meece,  president  of 
International  Marine  Terminals,  a  husky, 
silver-haired  entrepreneur  who  gained 
broad  experience  in  coal-terminal  facilities 
as  a  barge-company  executive.  Meece  is  un- 
dertaking an  expansion  that  will  nearly 
quadruple  capacity  at  his  terminal  south  of 
New  Orleans  to  15  million  tons  a  year. 

The  question  is  whether  the  demand  will 
continue  once  Baltimore.  Hampton  Roads, 
Mobile,  and  other  ports  Increase  their  ca- 
pacities. Marsden  W.  Miller.  Jr.,  president  of 
Miller  Coal  Systems  of  Baton  Rouge.  Louisi- 
ana, returned  from  a  recent  European  tour 
thinking  that  foreign  customers  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  coal  shipped 
through  New  Orleans  to  be  certain  that  an 
alternative  to  the  eastern  ports  is  available. 
"As  long  as  you're  within  a  dollar  or  two." 
he  says,  "what  the  buyer  wants  is  security." 

But  if  terminal  operators  dont  get  long- 
term  commitments  from  foreign  customers, 
they  may  find  their  facilities  operating  way 
below  capacity.  Magnolia  Coal  Co.  has 
broken  ground  on  new  facilities  without 
long-term  contracts,  and  U.S.  Steel's  River 
&  Gulf  Transportation  Co.  is  thinking 
about  doing  the  same.  Whether  that  makes 
sense  will  depend  on  how  many  terminal  op- 
erators have  similar  ideas— and  whether 
overcapacity  gives  foreign  customers  a 
chance  to  whlpsaw  their  suppliers. 

As  if  anticipating  a  future  of  overcapacity 
and  rate  wars,  the  terminal  operators  are 
looking  hard  at  ^helr  economics.  Meece  be- 
lieves that  hew  eastern  coal  terminals  will 
be  more  expensive  than  present  facilities  be- 
cause they  will  have  heavier  capital  costs  to 
recover.  While  the  loading  fee  at  the  N&W 
terminal  is  now  only  46  cents,  he  thinks  new 
East  Coast  terminals  will  have  to  charge  $3 
to  $4.  That  could  be  enough  to  destroy  their 
transportation-cost  advantage. 

HERE  OOME  THE  IITOIANS 

In  answer,  eastern  terminal  developers  are 
negotiating  with  the  N&W  and  the  Chessie 
to  cut  the  costs  of  moving  coal  from  mine  to 
port.  For  example,  the  Chessie  says  it  is 
considering  a  reduction  of  about  $2  a  ton  in 
the  cost  of  shipping  coal  by  unit  train  Into 
Consolidation  Coal's  new  terminal  in  Balti- 
more. In  answer  to  that,  New  Orleans  opera- 
tors are  continually  pressing  for  lower  unit- 
tow  rates  on  the  Mississippi  and  other 
rivers.  With  many  rates  still  being  consid- 
ered. It  is  toe  early  to  tell  whose  economics 
may  turn  out  most  favorable. 

Other  competitors  could  come  out  of  no- 
where. D.  K.  Ludwlg.  84,  plans  to  anchor  a 
warehouse  ship  In  Delaware  Bay  that  could 
receive  coal  from  barges  and  transfer  it  to 
140,000-ton  supercolliers.  The  Tulallp 
Indian  tribe  has  retained  Dravo  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  building  a  IS-mllllon-ton  termi- 
nal on  tribal  land  at  Possession  Sound, 
Washington.  And  the  Sun  Eel  Shipping  Co. 
of  South  Korea  has  obtained  a  contract  to 
export  coal  at  Seward.  Alaska. 

New  York's  harbor  handles  hardly  any 
coal  today,  but  that  doesn't  mean  it 
wouldn't  love  to.  The  Port  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  has  a  marvelous  advantage.  The 
12-mlle  channel  from  Ambrose  Light  to  the 
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piers  on  Staten  Island  and  Port  Jersey  is 
much  shorter  than  the  entrances  to  other 
U.S.  coal  ports.  New  York  could  be  dredged 
to  60  feet  for  less  money  than  it  would  take 
to  dredge  any  other  port  to  50  feet.  A  port 
60  feet  deep  could  accommodate  supercol- 
liers of  200.000  deadweight  tons,  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  any  that  has  so  far  entered 
a  U.S.  harbor. 

Local  authorities  are  now  thinking  about 
putting  up  the  $140  million  needed  to 
deepen  the  channel  themselves.  That  would 
avoid  the  lengthy  federal  authorization 
process.  New  York  officials  are  sounding  out 
foreign  coal  buyers  to  see  if  they  would  be 
Interested  in  contracting  for  coal  that  Con- 
rail  could  haul  from  Appalachla  to  the 
harbor.  If  they  do  show  interest.  New  York 
could  build  24  million  tons  of  terminal  ca- 
pacity. 

WHERE  CHIPS  ARE  PILED 

With  coal  terminals  being  built  or  planned 
at  29  harbors,  the  winners  are  hard  to  pick, 
but  it's  clear  where  the  betting  is  heaviest. 
The  chips  are  piled  highest  on  the  old  and 
classic  formula:  coal  from  the  Appalachian 
fields  moving  through  Chesapeake  Bay.  As 
the  market  explodes,  Hampton  Roads  will 
surely  find  its  dominance  eroded,  but  it  will 
still  reign  as  king.  Elsewhere,  terminals  that 
have  not  yet  broken  ground  face  the  risk  of 
being  instantaneously  superfluous.  Those 
that  build  without  having  their  traffic  en- 
sured by  long-term  contract  face  cutthroat 
competition.  Indeed,  the  coal  trade  looks 
like  a  marvelous  opportunity.  For  the  brave. 

I  now  yield  time  that  is  under  my 
control  to  Mr.  Warner  and  then  will 
yield  to  Mr.  Jackson. 


AUTHORI2JATION  FOR  PRESEN- 
TATION OP  A  SPECIALLY 
STRUCK  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
ADM.  HYMAN  GEORGE  RICK- 
OVER 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joined  today  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  in  asking  that 
unanimous  consent  be  given  to  a  third 
reading  and  followed  by  a  voice  vote  of 
a  bill  sponsored  by  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  TmmMOND).  who  is 
unable  to  be  here  today. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should 
like  to  invite  all  those  in  the  Senate 
and  others  who  desire  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  Admiral  Rickover  to  come  to 
the  Vice  President's  office  immediate- 
ly upon  recess  of  the  Senate  this 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  a  group  of  us  in  the 
Senate  who  have  been  privileged  for 
many  years  to  work  with  this  distin- 
guished American  have  endeavored  to 
seek  out  a  way  that  Congress  could 
properly  recognize  the  contribution  to 
national  defense  and  to  the  untold 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  that  Admiral  Rickover  has 
made. 

Various  Members  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding myself,  have  talked  to  the 
good  admiral.  I  can  only  relate  that  he 
was,  indeed,  reluctant  that  anything 
be  done. 


It  is  surprising,  of  course,  particular- 
ly in  reading  the  paper  today,  to  know 
that  there  is  an  element  of  this  man's 
personality  that  strikes  of  great  hu- 
mility and  that  himiility  was  ex- 
pressed time  and  time  again  when  I 
and  others  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  be  present  at  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  as  we  did  yesterday  in  honor 
of  President  Roosevelt,  or  any  other 
means.  He  declined  them  all.  He  ac- 
Icnowledged  that  possibly  if  Congress 
were  to  recognize  him  again  as  they 
did  once  before  In  1958  with  a  congres- 
sional medal  he.  In  all  probability, 
would  receive  it. 

Hastily  I  researched  the  history  of 
this  medal,  and  yesterday  I  stated,  as 
the  blU  was  Introduced,  that  he  would 
be  the  first  In  history  to  have  ever  re- 
cleved  two  of  these  medals  should  the 
House  of  Representatives  Join  In  this 
effort. 

During  the  late  hours  of  last  night 
further  research  proved  me  to  be  In 
error.  One  other  American  has  been 
recognized  more  than  once.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Zachary  Taylor  re- 
ceived three  such  medals  during  the 
period  of  the  1840's. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  there  Is  a  good 
opportunity  that  Admiral  Rickover,  as 
he  goes  on  to  his  next  career,  might 
Indeed  perform  such  act  so  as  to  make 
him  eligible  again  for  recognition  by 
Congress  and,  perhaps,  even  exceed 
Zachary  Taylor's  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  grateful  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, and  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  who  polled  their  respec- 
tive committees  such  that  this  meas- 
ure could  be  acted  upon  today  by 
unanimous  consent. 

It  was  thought  that,  perhaps,  we 
would  set  this  for  another  day  in  the 
Senate  when  more  Senators  would  be 
present.  But  again  the  decision  was 
made  to  do  It  today  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Admiral  Rickover  will  retire,  as  I 
imderstand  It,  on  Sunday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  resuming  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2018). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2018)  to  authorize  the  presenta- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  specially 
struck  gold  medal  to  Admiral  Hyman 
George  Rickover. 

tTP  AMENDKEMT  HO.  818 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  the  clerk  to  read  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 818: 

On  page  2.  line  21.  strike  the  period  and 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated" 


and  Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "with 
a  value". 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  818)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  the  floor  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Ux.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
spoke  at  some  length  yesterday,  as  did 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
la,  about  the  distinguished  record  of 
the  man  whom  we  honor  today,  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  my  re- 
marks by  making  a  few  additional  ob- 
servations. There  Is  something  that  is 
truly  American  about  the  life  of  this 
individual.  It  Is  the  great  American 
story. 

Admiral  Rickover  was  bom  In  that 
part  of  Russia,  which  moved  back  and 
forth  between  Polish  and  Russian 
rule.  At  the  age  of  5  years  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  to  Chicago,  where 
his  father  was  to  work  at  the  tailor's 
bench  until  he  literally  died  at  the 
bench  close  to  90  years  of  age. 

I  think  this  family  trait  of  lifelong 
service  tells  tis  something  about  the 
man  that  we  honor  because  If  anyone 
has  ever  given  meaning  to  the  words 
"work  ethic"  It  Is  Admiral  Rickover. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  totally 
committed  and  dedicated  to  his  coun- 
try with  not  Just  ordinary  work,  but 
work  that  demanded  excellence.  Mr. 
President,  he  set  the  example  for  all 
of  the  officers  who  were  to  go  Into  the 
nuclear  side  of  the  Navy  as  to  what 
was  expected  of  them.  Incidentally, 
anyone  who  could  survive  the  re- 
nowned Rickover  Interview  could  sur- 
vive any  future  obstacle.  Admiral 
Rickover,  an  engineer  by  profession, 
had  a  special  genius  for  cross-examina- 
tion, the  art  of  which  has  not  been 
equaled  even  In  Anglo-Saxon  law. 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  the  man  because  he 
wanted  the  best  management  team 
possible,  so  he  picked  the  individuals 
who  would  be  dedicated  to  their  as- 
signment. He  knew  from  the  outset  if 
anything  went  hajrwlre  on  the  nuclear 
side  that  the  entire  nuclear  Navy  pro- 
gram could  be  endangered. 

Both  Senator  Warner  and  I  re- 
marked yesterday  that  If  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  industry  had  that  same 
management  philosophy,  that  same 
sense  of  excellence,  that  same  commit- 
ment, we  would  not  be  in  the  situation 
In  which  we  find  ourselves  today  with 
a  lot  of  problems  In  the  civilian  nucle- 
ar power  Industry,  which  Is  so  Impor- 
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tant  to  meeting  the  Nation's  energy 
requirements. 

So  I  can  say  as  one  who  has  worlced 
with  him  since  1949.  when  I  was  in  the 
House  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  that  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  is  more  selfless, 
more  committed  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  than  Adm.  Hyman  George 
Rlckover.  He  has  made  a  contribution 
to  the  security  of  this  Nation  that  is 
without  equal  in  our  history. 

I  would  further  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  all  In  his  debt  not  only  for 
what  he  has  accomplished  but  also  for 
the  example  he  has  set  for  others  to 
foUow  in  the  years  to  come.  One  of  the 
legacies  of  his  service  to  this  country 
Is  the  large  number  of  people  In  the 
Navy,  the  Defense  Establishment,  pri- 
vate engineering  and  when  it  relates  to 
the  Industry,  the  Government,  and 
universities,  all  of  whom  have  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  their  asso- 
ciation with  Admiral  Rlckover. 

So  I  Join  with  all  my  colleagues  In 
saluting  Admiral  Rlckover  on  this  oc- 
casion, which  is  an  eventful  day  for 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  extending 
my  congratulations  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  this  initiative.  I  ap- 
plaud them  for  it  and  I  enthusiastical- 
ly support  It  as  I  always  have  enthusi- 
astically supported  the  historic  efforts 
and  Initiative  of  Admiral  Rlckover  In 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

He  Is  a  man  of  history,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
not  only  for  his  Individual  service  but 
for  the  precept  and  example  which  he 
has  supplied  to  the  modem  American 
Navy  and,  indeed,  for  this  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  Join  in  wishing 
him  well  In  his  next  career,  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  as  the 
smallest  token  of  a  nation's  apprecia- 
tion for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  for  the  Initiative 
they  have  taken.  I  wish  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  them  for 
having  taken  It.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  service  for  the  Senate  and  for 
the  country. 

I  share  their  thoughts  with  respect 
to  Admiral  Rlckover.  He  is  truly  a  self- 
less, dedicated,  brilliant  patriot  and 
the  services  that  he  has  rendered  will 
always  not  only  be  admired  but  be 
services  for  which  the  country  will 
always  be  Indebted.  I  too  wish  him 
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well  as  he  enters  into  his  new  career.  I 
can  assure  him  that  he  will  always  live 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  a 
truly  great  American. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  both  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  as  well  as  the 
chairmen  and  members  of  both  the 
Banking  and  Budget  Committees.  This 
expeditious  treatment  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  it  not  been  for  the  complete  coop- 
eration and  enthusiastic  assistance  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  together 
with  members  of  those  two  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2018.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  cosponsor  this  bill  that 
would  honor  Admiral  Rlckover  by 
awarding  him  a  second  congressional 
gold  medal. 

Admiral  Rlckover  began  an  illustri- 
ous naval  career  60  years  ago  upon  his 
graduation  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Acade- 
my. 

In  his  early  career  he  distinguished 
himself  in  duty  at  sea  and  duty  on 
land.  He  served  in  the  surface  fleet 
and  subsurface  fleet  and  became  quali- 
fied to  command  surface  ships  and 
submarines.  He  later  commanded  a 
minesweeper,  the  U.S.S.  Finch. 

On  Augiist  6,  1945,  in  the  skies  over 
Hiroshima,  one  of  Admiral  Rickover's 
Annapolis  classmates  spent  a  few  mo- 
ments arming  an  atomic  bomb  that 
would  help  end  a  war.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter. Admiral  Rlckover  began  work  to 
harness  that  same  power  to  prevent 
war. 

His  tour  of  duty  at  the  helm  of  the 
nuclear  reactors  program  spanned 
more  than  three  decades  and  the 
terms  of  seven  Presidents.  He  not  only 
designed  the  nuclear  Navy,  he  built  it; 
and  because  of  the  force  of  his  leader- 
ship, the  quality  of  our  nuclear  ships 
is  unmatched. 

Admiral  Rickover's  accomplishments 
and  decorations  are  legion.  He  was 
previously  honored  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  1958  with  a  first  award  of  the 
congressional  gold  medal,  and  because 
of  his  contributions  to  the  Navy's  ship- 
building program,  part  of  the  engi- 
neering complex  at  the  Naval  Acade- 
my bears  hia  name. 

He  is  a  distinguished  author,  profes- 
sional naval  officer  and  a  patriot 
whose  devotion  to  duty  and  this  coun- 
try make  him  worthy  of  our  highest 
accolades  and  heartfelt  gratitude. 

It  Is  befitting  and  proper  that  he  be 
awarded  the  congressional  gold  medal 
for  the  second  time. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2018,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  presentation  of  a  specially  struck 
gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlck- 
over. I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

For  the  past  63  years.  Admiral  Rlck- 
over has  served  his  country  well  as  a 


naval  officer  and  as  an  apostle  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  propulsion. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  rightfully 
been  called  the  father  of  our  nuclear 
Navy.  His  perserverance  in  the  face  of 
skepticism  insured  that  the  United 
States  would  lead  the  world  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  as  a 
means  of  naval  propulsion.  All  the  nu- 
clear ships  in  our  Navy,  from  the  first 
nuclear-powered  submarine,  the  U.S.S. 
Nautilus,  to  the  first  Trident  missile- 
firing  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Ohio, 
serve  as  monuments  to  Admiral  Rick- 
over's genius. 

One  of  Admiral  Rickover's  finest  leg- 
acies is  his  complete  dedication  to 
strict  standards  of  safety  which  have 
permitted  the  safe  operation  of  hun- 
dreds of  nuclear  reactors  on  naval  ves- 
sels. 

On  the  occasion  of  Admiral  Rickov- 
er's retirement  from  his  long  career  of 
service  to  his  country,  it  Is  only  fitting 
that  the  Congress  formally  recognize 
his  great  contributions  by  authorizing 
the  striking  of  a  special  gold  medal  in 
his  honor.* 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  can  proceed  to  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bin  (S.  2018)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2018 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  Admiral  Hyman  George  Rlckover  has 
served  his  country  for  sixty-three  years  with 
the  highest  distinction,  with  uncommon 
dedication,  and  with  great  honor  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  Navy; 

(2)  Admiral  Rickover  has  pioneered  the 
development  of  nuclear  reactor  technology 
for  the  propulsion  of  naval  vessels,  has  pro- 
vided the  expertise  to  construct  the  world's 
first  true  submersible,  and  thereby  has  revo- 
lutionized the  concepts  of  naval  warfare; 

(3)  with  an  unswerving  faith  in.  and  devo- 
tion to,  the  United  States  of  America.  Admi- 
ral Rlckover  has  contributed  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  and  to  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  reactor  technology  for  the 
world  by  developing  and  constructing  the 
first  full-scale  nuclear  electrical  generating 
plant  In  the  United  States; 

(4)  Admiral  Rlckover  has  developed  and 
maintained  standards  of  safety  for  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  which  have  permitted  the 
continued  safe  operation  of  naval  nuclear 
reactor  plants  from  their  inception  to  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  plants  in  oper- 
ation today;  and 

(5)  Admiral  Rickover  has  for  many  years 
provided  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
his  uncompromising,  independent,  and 
candid  advice,  and  greatly  assisted  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  Issues  of  national  defense,  nu- 
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clear  energy,  environmental  protection,  and 
other  important  matters. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  are  authorized  to  pre- 
sent, on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  Admiral 
Hyman  George  Rlckover,  a  gold  medal  of 
appropriate  design  In  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  United  States  and 
for  his  unique  world-renowned  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  safe  nuclear 
energy  and  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  For  such  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  to  be  stricken  a  gold  medal 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  a  value  not  to  exceed 
$21,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  the  appropriation  used  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale. 

(c)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act  are 
national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  section 
3551  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  368). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  now  be  a  period  for 
the    transaction    of    routine    morning 
business. 


THE  UGLY  SPECTER  OF 
TERRORISM 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  the  happy  occasion 
of  the  safe  recovery  of  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Dozier  and  to  conmiend  the 
Italian  Government  for  its  outstand- 
ing success  in  rescuing  the  general. 
There  has  been  no  other  event  for 
which  I  have  so  hoped  and  prayed 
during  the  course  of  the  last  6  weeks. 

I  admire  the  courage  and  apparent 
resilience  of  General  Dozier  and 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  re- 
united Dozier  family.  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize my  gratitude  for  the  skilled 
and  resourceful  efforts  of  the  Italian 
Government  and  its  police  forces. 
They  performed  exceptionally,  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  free  and  democratic  na- 
tions. 

As  an  illustratibn  that  we  can, 
indeed,  defend  ourselves  against  dark- 
ness and  terror  without  descending  to 
the  tactics  of  terror  and  repression, 
the  work  of  the  Italian  authorities  will 
stand  as  a  proud  monument  among 
free  nations. 


I  would  prefer  to  continue  my  re- 
marks unencumbered  by  any  sad 
words  on  this  occasion,  but  I  question 
whether  anyone  who  watched  news- 
casts last  evening  could  help  but  feel 
their  delight  at  the  general's  release 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  subse- 
quent report  of  the  premeditated  ter- 
rorist murder  of  Turkish  diplomat 
Kemal  Arikan  in  Los  Angeles. 

We  are  rightfully  Joyful  over  the 
safety  of  our  fellow  American,  but 
while  Italy's  Red  Brigades  have  al- 
ready suffered  by  their  latest  action, 
terrorism  continues  to  Increase  world- 
wide. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  ssmipathies  to 
Mr.  Arikan's  family  and  to  the  Turk- 
ish Government  for  this  most  unfortu- 
nate act  on  our  own  soil. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  Ameri- 
can authorities  will  be  no  less  thor- 
ough and  no  less  dedicated  in  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  these  criminals  to  Justice 
than  were  Italian  police  during  the 
last  42  days. 

The  events  of  the  last  6  weeks  have 
again  brought  home  to  aU  of  us  the 
ugly  specter  of  terrorism.  This  period 
has  served  to  remind  us  that  we  live  In 
a  dangerous  and  sometimes  twisted 
world  in  which  caution  alone  Is  not 
enough  to  quell  terrorism. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  admin- 
istration's stated  focus  on  internation- 
al terrorism  is  so  well  taken.  During  an 
era  in  which  many  speak  of  loose 
international  alliances  Joining  terror- 
ist groups  together  and  during  which 
even  irresponsible  governments  join  in 
the  organized  sponsorship  of  these 
despicable  practices,  I  believe  that  the 
administration  has  charted  a  wise 
course. 

I  hope  that  the  safe  recovery  of 
General  Dozier  and  the  effective  work 
of  the  Italian  Government  will  inspire 
and  make  more  firm  our  own  resolve 
to  check  and  to  suppress  international 
terrorism. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama. 


RESTORING  VETERANS' 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  Join  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  in  sponsoring  the  Veterans 
Burial  Benefits  Amendments  Act  of 
1982  which  is  designed  to  correct  one 
of  the  most  grievous  errors  ever  made 
by  this  Govenunent. 

The  error  I  am  referring  to  Is  the 
stripping  away  of  the  traditional  $300 
burial  and  funeral  expense  benefit 
from  the  vast  majority  of  American 
war  veterans. 

The  burial  benefit  was  eliminated 
for  all  but  those  war  veterans  who  are 
eligible  for  VA  compensation  or  pen- 
sions by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  Because  of  this 
unconscionable  decision,  thousands  of 


indigent  war  veterans  have  been 
denied  the  basic  right  of  a  decent 
burial. 

Mr.  President,  the  veterans'  burial 
benefit  is  not  a  Goverrmient  giveaway 
program,  but  a  basic  right  earned  by 
the  Nation's  veterans.  Uncle  Sam 
made  a  contract  with  those  who  risked 
their  lives  In  service  of  their  country. 
The  Government  told  American  war 
veterans  that,  in  return  for  their  will- 
ingness to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  their  coimtry,  the  Government 
would  insure  that  the  veteran  receive 
a  decent  burial. 

The  U.S.  Government  simply  must 
not  go  back  on  its  pledge  to  its  veter- 
ans. 

In  1981.  before  the  burial  allowance 
was  taken  away  on  October  1.  361,500 
veterans  received  burial  berwflts.  Obvi- 
ously, there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  veterans  will  be  denied  their 
burial  allowance  this  year,  but  we  do 
know  the  program  has  been  slashed  by 
$75.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
total  cost  of  the  program  for  1981  was 
only  $113  million— a  snuOl  price  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  to  live 
up  to  its  commitment  to  its  war  veter- 
ans. 

Without  the  burial  benefit,  families 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  will 
now  be  forced  to  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  splraling  funeral  expenses. 
Estimates  show  that  five  out  of  every 
six  war  veterans  have  lost  the  burial 
benefit  that  was  once  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  these  veterans  de- 
serve better. 

Today  there  are  more  than  26  mil- 
lion American  war  veterans.  Of  these. 
3.5  million  are  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  these  veter- 
ans who  served  during  our  Nation's 
wars  and  we  caimot  count  on  already- 
flnancially  strapped  State  and  local 
governments  to  take  up  the  slack  and 
meet  these  new  and  unexpected  de- 
mands. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  II 
myself.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been 
fortunate  since  I  fought  on  the  beach- 
es In  the  Pacific  as  a  Marine  and  I  am 
not  in  a  financial  bind  where  my 
family  would  be  burdened  by  funeral 
and  burial  expenses.  But  what  of 
those  veterans  who  do  face  serious 
economic  difficulties,  whose  families 
would  be  financially  devastated  by  the 
expense  of  a  decent  funeral  service 
and  burial? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  that 
question  should  be  clear  to  every  Sen- 
ator In  this  Chamber. 

I  believe  the  promises  made  by  the 
(jrovemment  to  its  veterans  are  sacred 
vows  Indeed.  This  Govermnent  caimot 
turn  its  back  on  Its  veterans  In  their 
final  hour  of  need. 

I  have  been  a  strong  and  consistent 
supporter  of  veterans'  programs  and  I 
intend  to  fight  to  have  this  basic 
burial  benefit  restored. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
Joint  sponsor  of  the  Veterans'  Burial 
Benefits  Amendments  Act  of  1982. 
This  important  piece  of  legislation 
would  restore  the  burial  benefit  to 
those  veterans  who  have  served  this 
Nation  in  its  hour  of  need  with  cour- 
age, dignity  and  honor. 

I  commend  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Bitupers.  for  his 
leadership  on  this  crucial  matter  and  I 
urge  the  full  Senate  to  give  this  legis- 
lation its  immediate  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  recognized. 
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SOVIET  BRUTALITY  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  now  have  reports  that  the  So- 
viets have  turned  to  even  more  brutal 
tactics  in  attempting  to  crush  the 
forces  of  nationalism  in  Afghanistan. 

The  January  26,  1982,  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  a 
story  that  French  doctors,  assisting 
inside  Afghanistan,  have  reported  sys- 
tematic bombings  of  civilian  targets  in 
that  country. 

The  Monitor  story  reported: 

French  medical  organizations  operating 
clandestine  health  teams  inside  Afghanistan 
have  accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  systemati- 
cally bombing  civilian  targets  in  an  attempt 
to  demoralize  villagers  and  deny  guerrilla 
forces  local  support. 

This  charge  comes  from  the  Paris- 
based  Doctors  Without  Frontiers  and 
International  Medical  Aid. 

Doctors  who  have  served  in  Afghani- 
stan assisting  the  general  populace 
with  their  medical  needs  assert: 

.  .  .  Communist  pacification  efforts  have 
failed  and  Soviet-backed  government  forces 
have  recently  adopted  a  policy  of  deliberate- 
ly bombing  villages,  farms,  hospitals,  and 
crops. 

One  doctor  described  Soviet  activi- 
ties as  a  ".  .  .  reign  of  terror." 

The  Monitor  story  reported  that  the 
doctors  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its: 

.  .  .  "Brutal  and  widespread"  use  of  anti- 
personnel "butterfly  bombs"  as  well  as  boo- 
bytrapped  objects  such  as  toys,  cigarette 
packs,  and  pens.  Such  objects,  they  said,  are 
scattered  by  helicopter  over  fields,  villages, 
and  mountain  paths,  causing  heavy  casual- 
ties among  both  inhabitants  and  livestock. 

Children  are  the  main  victims,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  pick  up  everything  out 
of  curiosity. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  behavior 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan 
should  outrage  the  sensibilities  of  the 
entire  civilized  world.  What  we  are 
seeing  is  genocldal  behavior  by  the 
Soviet  Union  because  they  have  dis- 
covered the  people  of  Afghanistan  will 
fiercely  fight  for  their  independence.  I 
think  it  is  Incumbent  upon  this  admin- 
istration to  focus  constant  attention 


on  the  Soviet  atrocities  being  perpe- 
trated upon  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tFYom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
26.  1982] 

Soviets  Accused  of  Civilian  Bombings  in 

Afghanistan 

french  doctors  say  attacks  osed  to 

discoorage  aid  to  guerrilxas 

(By  Edward  Girardet) 

French  medical  organizations  operating 
clandestine  health  teams  inside  Afghanistan 
have  accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  systemati- 
cally bombing  civilian  targets  in  an  attempt 
to  demoralize  villagers  and  deny  guerrilla 
forces  local  support. 

According  to  the  Paris-based  Doctors 
Without  Frontiers  (DWF)  and  International 
Medical  Aid  (IMA),  communist  pacification 
efforts  have  failed  and  the  Soviet-backed 
government  forces  have  recently  adopted  a 
policy  of  deliberately  bombing  villages, 
farms,  hospitals,  and  crops.  DWF  and  IMA 
are  two  of  the  three  French  groups  working 
in  eight  different  Afghan  provinces. 

The  doctors  also  maintain  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  Increasingly  turned  to  helicopter 
and  MIO  attacks  because  the  guerrillas 
have  used  Improved  tactics  to  destroy  so 
many  communist  tanks  and  other  armored 
vehicles  in  recent  months. 

Until  now  the  doctors  had  remained  dis- 
creet about  their  activities  in  resistance- 
held  areas  to  prevent  Soviet  attack.  But 
they  decided  to  speak  up  last  week  at  a 
Paris  news  conference  when  it  became  clear 
to  them  that  the  Soviets  have  begun  to 
mount  what  one  doctor  described  as  a 
"reign  of  terror." 

"We  feel  it  is  now  up  to  world  public  opin- 
ion to  pressure  the  Russians  into  stopping 
such  atrocities."  said  Dr.  Claude  Malhuret. 
the  DWF  spokesman. 

The  conference  provided  details  on  Soviet 
aerial  bombardments  provided  by  recently 
returned  doctors  from  as  far  inland  as  Ha- 
zarajat  in  the  central  highlands  of  Afghani- 
stan. The  two  volunteer  medical  organiza- 
tions showed  color  slides  of  bombed  hospi- 
tals, shattered  villages,  injured  villagers, 
and  smouldering  foodstores. 

The  French,  who  have  up  to  25  doctors 
working  In  Afghanistan  at  any  one  time  for 
periods  up  to  six  months,  said  they  have  not 
been  able  to  accimiulate  any  firm  evidence 
of  chemical  warfare  despite  numerous  re- 
ports from  local  inhabitants. 

But  the  doctors  strongly  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  "brutal  and  wide- 
spread" use  of  antipersonnel  "butterfly 
bombs"  as  well  as  boobytrapped  objects 
such  as  toys,  cigarette  packs,  and  pens.  Such 
objects,  they  said,  are  scattered  by  helicop- 
ter over  fields,  villages,  and  mountain  paths, 
causing  heavy  casualties  among  both  inhab- 
itants and  livestock. 

"Children  are  the  main  victims,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  pick  up  anything  out  of 
curiosity,"  said  Dr.  Malhuret. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  in  Paris  has  strongly 
denied  the  accusations  of  the  French  doc- 
tors. "It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  ever  resort  to  such  in- 
human methods,"  said  a  senior  embassy 
spokesman. 

When  asked  about  allegations  that  three 
French  hospitals  were  deliberately  bombed 


over  a  two-day  period  and  the  continued  use 
of  antipersonnel  mines,  the  official  said: 
"There  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  their 
charges.  Mistakes  can  often  happen  during 
wartime,  but  photographs  can  also  be  falsi- 
fied." 

L'Humanite.  a  French  communist  daily 
and  staunch  supporter  of  Soviet  policy,  has 
adopted  a  similar  line.  The  Communist 
Party  itself  has  remained  quiet  about  the 
charges,  but  the  newspaper  maintained  that 
the  "alleged"  use  of  antipersonnel  mines 
and  other  so-called  "atrocities '  is  part  of 
American  propaganda. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  SPECTER  ON  TUES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  2,  1982 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Spec- 
ter be  granted  a  15-minute  special 
order  following  the  special  orders  al- 
ready granted  for  Tuesday,  February 
2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRODUC- 
TION OF  DOCUMENTS  BY  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 

LABOR        AND        HUMAN        RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Baker  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  <S.  Res.  300)  authorizing  pro- 
duction of  documents  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor,  Leon  Silverman,  ap- 
pointed by  the  special  court  to  take 
charge  of  the  investigation  of  allega- 
tions concerning  Secretary  of  Labor 
Raymond  J.  Donovan,  has  asked  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  to  produce  docu- 
ments compiled  by  the  committee  in 
its  own  investigation  of  that  matter. 
This  resolution  under  Senate  rule  XI 
will  authorize  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide the  Special  i»rosecutor  with  the 


documents  it  has  obtained  that  may 
have  a  bearing  on  his  investigation. 
These  documents  are  executive  de- 
partment documents,  public  records, 
correspondence  with  executive  depart- 
ments, and  media  reports.  The  resolu- 
tion is  not  authority  for  testimony  of 
any  kind.  By  providing  these  docu- 
ments, the  conunittee  does  not  intend 
to  waive  the  Senate's  privileges  with 
respect  to  materials  not  produced  or 
testimony. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  adopted  authorizing  produc- 
tion of  documents  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  300)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  300 

Whereas,  the  Special  Prosecutor  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  allegations  concerning  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Raymond  J.  Donovan  has 
requested  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  to  produce  docu- 
ments bearing  on  his  investigation: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  t>e  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  needful 
for  use  In  a  formal  investigation  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Justice  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
Justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
acting  Jointly,  are  authorized  to  produce  to 
the  Special  Prosecutor  executive  depart- 
ment documents,  public  records,  correspond- 
ence with  executive  departments,  and  media 
reports  compiled  by  the  committee  which 
may  bear  on  allegations  concerning  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Raymond  J.  Donovan. 

2.  The  committee  shall  maintain  an  inven- 
tory of  all  documents  which  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  authorize 
to  be  produced  to  the  Special  Prosecutor. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE  YOUTH  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Cranston  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  cohsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  301)  to  commemorate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Youth  Program. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  301)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  301 

Whereas,  the  first  week  in  February,  1982, 
marks  the  20th  armiversary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Youth  Program: 

Whereas,  this  Program  brings  to  Washing- 
ton each  year  two  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents from  each  state,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Department  of  Defense  De- 
pendents Schools  for  a  week's  visit  to  meet 
their  respective  Senators  and  observe  the 
functioning  of  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  and 

Whereas,  said  student  delegates  are  select- 
ed by  their  respective  State  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools  on  the  basis  of  high  scholas- 
tic grades  and  outstanding  leadership  abili- 
ties: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognizes  with 
satisfaction  that  this  year  marks  the  20th 
armiversary  of  this  worthy  Program,  com- 
mends the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun- 
dation for  establishing  and  providing  finan- 
cial support  for  the  program,  and  hopes 
that  the  program  will  continue  to  enable 
outstanding  high  school  students  to  obtain 
a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  conununications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2557.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
cumulative  report  for  the  month  of  January 
1982  on  rescissions  and  deferrals;  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975, 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-2558.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  measures  to  combat  waste, 
fraud,  abuse  and  mismanagement  in  the  de- 
fense program;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2559.  A  commtmication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
assistance  sale  to  Pakistan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2560.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Department  of  Defense 
technology  and  information  transfer  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2561.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  final  report  on  its  ap- 
plication study  for  wind  energy  sjrstems  at 
Federal  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2562.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "EInvlronmental,  Economic,  and  Politi- 


cal Issues  Impede  Potomac  River  Cleanup 
Effort";  to  the  Committee  on  Envirormient 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2563.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Enforcement  of  U.S.  Import  Admissi- 
bility Requirements:  Better  Management 
Could  Save  Work.  Reduce  Delays,  and  Im- 
prove Service  and  Importers'  Compliance": 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2S64.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  a  flexi- 
ble Investment  yield  on  U.S.  savings  bonds: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-256S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  eliminate  the  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  Treasury  bonds 
paying  interest  in  excess  of  4V4  percent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2566.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  state- 
ment of  liabilities  and  other  financial  com- 
mitments of  the  U.S.  Government  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

EC-2567.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  within  the  previ- 
ous 60  days:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations, 

EC-2568.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  re- 
ports of  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
the  month  of  December  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2569.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  an  investigation  of 
an  unemployment  complaint;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2570.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  third  biennial 
report  on  the  status  of  health  profeaslotu 
personnel  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  303.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry;  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion.   

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  304.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  305.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  306.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
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eraiu'  Affairs;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  307.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
BaiUing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  2033.  A  bill  to  revise  the  price  support 
program  for  milk  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1,  1982,  ending  September  30,  1985. 
to  revise  the  program  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops,  to 
increase  the  borrowing  authority  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HEPLIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Denton): 

S.  2034.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lock  and 
dam  known  as  the  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and 
Dam,  located  on  the  Alabama  River,  as  the 
"Robert  P.  Heru-y  Lock  and  Dam";  to  the 
Committee  on  Envirormient  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HEPUN: 

S.  2035.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
read  the  first  time. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  Mr.  Bakkr): 
S.  Res.  300.  Resolution  authorizing  pro- 
duction of  documents  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  Mr.  Baki»  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Cranston)): 

S.  Res.  301.  Resolution  to  commemorate 

the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United  States 

Senate    Youth    Program;    considered    and 

agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  HOLUNGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMZNici,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byhd.  and 
Mr.  Baker)  : 
S.  Res.  302.  Resolution  to  honor  and  com- 
mend Martin  Leonard  Skutnlk  III,  for  his 
courageous  act  of  rescue  in  the  aircraft  dis- 
aster in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
on  January  13,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  Res.  303.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Porestry;  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Porestry;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  Res.  304.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  Res.  305.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary;  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  Res.  306.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs;  from  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  GARN: 

S.  Res.  307.  Original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs;  from 
the  Conmilttee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affair*;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BEINZ: 

S.  Res.  308.  Resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  2033.  A  bill  to  revise  the  price  sup- 
port program  for  milk  for  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1982.  and  ending 
September  30.  1985,  to  revise  the  pro- 
gram for  wheat  and  feed  grains  for  the 
1982  through  1985  crops,  to  increase 
the  borrowing  authority  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Porestry. 

AGRICX7LTUKAL  ACT  AMENDUENTS  OF  1983 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which,  if 
enacted  into  law.  will  help  enable  our 
family  farmers  to  ride  out  this  current 
depressed  state  of  agriculture,  which 
has  only  been  worsened  by  the  terms 
of  the  agriculture  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress  late  last  year. 

This  legislation  will  restore  price 
supports  for  wheat,  com,  and  dairy  to 
those  levels  originally  contained  in  the 
bill  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  S,  884  in  May  1981.  As  my 
colleagues  will  remember  when  the 
Senate  considered  S.  884  In  September 
of  last  year,  amendments  were  adopt- 
ed which  significantly  reduced  the 
price  supports  for  wheat,  com.  and 
dairy.  During  that  debate  on  these 
amendments.  I  rose  to  object  to  the 
adoption  of  these  reduced  price  sup- 
port programs  believing  that  they 
would  surely  spell  a  continued  decline 
in  our  agriculture  economy.  During 
the  recent  recess,  I  became  increasing- 
ly alarmed  at  the  effects  the  current 
recession  was  having  on  our  farm 
economy.  What  became  even  more  evi- 
dent was  the  fact  that  the  1981  farm 
bill  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  grain  and  dairy  farmers. 

As  my  colleagues  will  see.  this  legis- 
lation will  increase  price  supports  for 
wheat,  com,  and  dairy  to  those  levels 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
ported in  S.  884  in  May  1981.  These 
levels  were  considered  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  members  to  be  a 
modest  upward  adjustment  in  target 
and  loan  rates  as  well  as  meeting  the 


desires  of  the  administration's  fiscal 
policy  of  reduced  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Unfortunately,  these  modest 
support  levels  were  attacked  as  being 
excessive  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  a  successful  effort  was 
launched  to  further  reduce  these  sup- 
port levels  from  the  original  commit- 
tee bill.  This  was  a  part  of  the  grand 
strategy  by  the  Reagan  administration 
to  break  up  the  traditional  farm  coali- 
tion, as  admitted  to  by  the  I*resident's 
Budget  Director.  During  our  debate  on 
these  debilitating  amendments.  I 
strongly  opposed  their  adoption  warn- 
ing my  colleagues  that  their  enact- 
ment would  emasculate  the  bill  and 
exacerbate  an  already  rapidly  deterio- 
rating economic  climate  in  the  grain- 
and  dairy-producing  areas  of  this 
Nation.  Mr.  President.  I  stand  here 
today  and  say  to  this  t>ody  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Senator  that  those 
statements  have  been  proven  correct. 

There  is  another  provision  of  this 
legislation  which  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  but  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  ability  to  meet  heavy 
borrowing  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
Grain  Belt  as  our  farmers  move  in 
large  numbers  to  enter  the  reserve 
program.  Presently,  the  CCC  has  a 
statutory  ceiling  on  its  borrowing  au- 
thority of  $25  billion.  This  total  au- 
thority, however,  has  been  limited  to 
$20  billion  by  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. Mr.  President,  it  is  widely  known 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  rapidly  approaching  this  $20 
billion  limit.  In  fact,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  USDA  that  it  will  be 
reached  sometime  in  the  next  few 
days,  possibly  as  soon  as  February  1  of 
this  year. 

It  is  critical  that  the  Senate  move  on 
this  matter  rapidly  in  order  that  we 
avert  a  disastrous  situation  of  the  CCC 
literally  running  out  of  borrowing  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this 
modest  bill  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  receive  serious  consid- 
eration by  this  body  and  that  we  may 
move  expeditiously  to  enact  the  meas- 
ure into  law  and  thereby  give  our 
family  farmers  the  tjTJe  of  support 
they  need  to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Act 
Amendments  of  1982." 
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TITLE  I— DAIRY 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT 


Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Agicul- 
tural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(c))  (as 
amended  by  section  103  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Pood  Act  of  1981)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  everything  after  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  effective 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  during  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1982,  and 
ending  September  30.  1985,  whenever  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  the  net  cost  of 
Government  price  support  purchases  of 
milk  or  the  products  of  milk  will  exceed 
$500,000,000  or  that  net  Government  price 
support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  products 
of  milk  will  exceed  3.52  billion  pounds  (milk 
equivalent)  during  any  fiscal  year,  the  price 
of  milk  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  supported  at  such  level, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  less 
than  70  per  centimi  of  the  parity  price 
therefor.". 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  (as  amended  by  section 
103  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of 
1981)  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  effective  for 
the  period  beginning  on  October  1,  1982, 
and  ending  September  30,  1985,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  adjust  the  support  price  of  milk 
to  not  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  on  April  1  of  each  fiscal  year, 
if  on  that  date  the  support  price  of  milk  is 
below  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor.". 

TITLE  II— WHEAT 

LOAN  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES,  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS, WHEAT  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM. 
AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1982  THROUGH 
1985  CROPS  OF  WHEAT 

Sec.  201.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  section  107B 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as  added  by 
section  301  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act 
of  1981)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  $3.50  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
competitive  relationship  of  wheat  to  other 
grains  in  domestic  and  export  markets  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing wheat,  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  wheat. 

"(b)(1)(A)  In  addition  to  loans  and  pur- 
chases under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  producers  payments 
for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat  in  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
in  this  subsection.  Payments  for  any  such 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying (i)  the  payment  rate,  by  (U)  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (ill)  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  for  the  crop. 
In  no  event  may  payments  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater 
acreage  than  the  acreage  actually  planted 
to  wheat. 

"(B)  The  payment  rite  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of— 

"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop. 


is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"(C)  Por  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $4.20  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop, 
$4.40  per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop.  $4.60  per 
bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $4.80  per 
bushel  for  the  1986  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  any  change  in  (1)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  from  (ID)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for 
each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  may  in- 
clude variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intend- 
ed for  wheat  to  wheat  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing  crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  prevented  planting  disaster 
payment  to  the  producers  on  the  number  of 
acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acre- 
age planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  (Including 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  In  the  immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  by 
the  Secretary  times  a  payment  rate  equeil  to 
33  vs  per  centum  of  the  established  price  of 
the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with  respect 
to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  wheat 
which  the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on 
any  farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of  multiply- 
ing 60  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducers at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  production  below  60  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  producers  on  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  Lf  crop  insurance  is 
available  to  them  under  the  Pederal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  wheat 
acreage. 


"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster 
payments  to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

"(11)  Pederal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Pederal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transtitlonal  problems  attendant  to 
the  Pederal  crop  insurance  program;  and 

"(lil)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Ped- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  August  1 
of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested 
in  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year.  The 
Secretary  may  revise  the  national  program 
acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  alloca- 
tion factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary based  upon  the  latest  information,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  The  national  program  acreage  for 
wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  made)  will 
produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  domesti- 
cally and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are  ex- 
cessive or  an  increase  in  stocks  Is  needed  to 
assure  desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  national  program  acreage  by 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  will 
accomplish  the  desired  Increase  or  decrease 
in  carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of 
acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined.  The 
wheat  acreage  shall  not  be  further  reduced 
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by  application  of  the  allocation  factor  if  the 
producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  in  the  procla- 
mation of  the  national  program  acreage 
made  not  later  than  August  1  prior  to  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on  which 
the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  is 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  for 
which  the  reduction  is  insufficient  to 
exempt  the  farm  from  the  application  of 
the  allocation  factor.  In  establishing  the  al- 
location factor  for  wheat,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  adjustments  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  wheat  was  established  for  the  farm  in 
the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yields 
proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall 
be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  it 
necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as  ad- 
justed by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnor- 
mal factors  affecting  such  yields  in  the  his- 
torical period,  or,  if  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able, on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual 
yields  for  the  crop  year  Involved.  If  nation- 
al. State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national,  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  wheat  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  limitation,  be  excessive  taking 
into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate  car- 
ryover to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  Such  limiUtion  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  wheat  acreage  base  for 
each  wheat-producing  farm.  Producers  on  a 
farm  who  knowingly  produce  wheat  in 
excess  of  the  permitted  wheat  acreage  for 
the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  wheat  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  with  respect  to 
that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
for  the  puri>ose  of  determining  any  reduc- 
tion required  to  be  made  for  any  year  as  the 
result  of  a  limitation  Imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  acre- 
age planted  on  the  farm  to  wheat  for  har- 
vest (including  any  acreage  which  the  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planting  to 
wheat  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  in  lieu  of 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the  crop 
year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  or.  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  in  the 
two  crop  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 


The  Secretary  may  make  adjustments  to  re- 
flect established  crop-rotation  practices  and 
to  reflect  such  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines should  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A  number  of 
acres  on  the  farm  determined  by  dividing 
(A)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  wheat  times  the 
numt>er  of  acres  actually  planted  to  such 
commodity,  by  (B)  the  number  of  acres  au- 
thorized to  be  planted  to  such  commodity 
under  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  'reduced  acreage')  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  will 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  However, 
the  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum, 
hay  and  grazing  or  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago  ovato.  flax- 
seed, tritlcale.  oats,  rye.  or  other  commodi- 
ty, if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
production  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
income. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land  di- 
version program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  wheat  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  payments  will 
assist  in  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  total  acreage  of  wheat.  If  a  land  diver- 
sion program  is  in  effect  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  also  require  that 
producers  participate  in  such  program  as  a 
condition  of  elig^ibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  authorized  by  this  section. 
Land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation 
uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered 
into  with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  pay- 
able to  a  producer  under  a  land  diversion 
contract  shall  be  determined  by  such  means 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracts. In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a 
contract  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted under  agreements  In  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

"(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer, 
terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 


conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary 
may.  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  In 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county 
and  State  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify 
deadlines  and  other  program  requirements 
in  cases  In  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
such  other  requirements  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(i)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  asslgrunent  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(j)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section.". 

TITLE  III-FEED  GRAINS 

LOAM  RATES,  TAItCET  PRICKS,  DISASTER  PAY- 
MXNTS,  FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE  REDDCTION  PRO- 
GRAM, AND  LAND  DIVERSION  POR  THE  1982 
THROUGH  1986  CROPS  OP  PEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  section 
105B  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (as 
added  by  section  401  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  105B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

'(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  com  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  )2.60  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage  the 
exportation  of  feed  grains  and  not  result  in 
excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing com,  supply  and  demand  conditions,  and 
world  prices  for  com. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchasers  are  made  avail- 
able for  com,  taking  into  consideration  the 
feeding  value  of  such  commodity  In  relation 
to  com  and  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  com.  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  and.  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  in  an  amount  computed 
as  provided  in  this  subsection.  Payments  for 
any  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (I)  the  payment  rate, 
by  (11)  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  by  (ill)  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  crop.  In  no  event  may  pay- 
ments be  made  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  such  feed  grains. 
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"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of— 

"(I)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(ii)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop, 
is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"CO  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
com,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $2.80  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop. 
$2.95  per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop.  $3.10  per 
bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $3.25  per 
bushel  for  the  1985  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  any  change  in  (i)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made  from  (li)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for 
each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  may  in- 
clude variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  Involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sor- 
ghums, oats  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  shall  be  at  such  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are 
made  available  for  com. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  In- 
tended for  feed  grains  to  feed  grains  or 
other  nonconservlng  crops  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  disaster  payment  to  the 
producers  on  the  number  of  acres  so  affect- 
ed but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  for  harvest  (Including  any  acre- 
age which  the  producers  were  prevented 
from  planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers)  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  times  a  payment 
rate  equal  to  33  V^  per  centum  of  the  esUb- 
llshed  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of  feed 
grains  which  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
vest on  any  farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  60  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 


gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted 
for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment 
to  the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  established  price  for  the  crop 
for  the  deficiency  in  production  below  60 
per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  producers  on  a 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  pay- 
ments under  this  paragraph  if  crop  insur- 
ance Is  available  to  them  under  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their 
feed  grain  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
feed  grains,  the  Secretary  may  make  disas- 
ter payments  to  producers  on  a  farm  under 
this  paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that— 

"(l)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconservlng  crop  or  from  reduced  yields, 
and  that  such  losses  have  created  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  for  the  producers; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program;  and 

"(111)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

"'(cKl)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  the  next  succeeding  calendar 
year.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  national 
program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  determines 
it  necessary  based  upon  the  latest  informa- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such 
revised  national  program  acreage  as  soon  as 
it  is  made.  The  national  program  acreage 
for  feed  grains  shall  be  the  number  of  har- 
vested acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on 
the  basis  of  the  weighted  national  average 
of  the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  do- 
mestically and  for  export  during  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  carryover  stocks  of  feed 
grains  are  excessive  or  an  Increase  In  stock 
Is  needed  to  assure  desirable  carryover,  the 
Secretary  may  adjust  the  national  program 
acreage  by  the  amount  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  accomplish  the  desired  increase 
or  decrease  in  carryover  stocks. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grains.  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains 


shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the 
number  of  acres  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  harvested  for  such  crop, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  allocation 
factor  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  be  more 
than  100  per  centum  nor  less  than  80  per 
centum. 

"(3)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined.  The  feed  grain  acreage  shall 
not  be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the 
allocation  factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farm  from  the  previous  year  by  at 
least  the  percentage  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  proclamation  of  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  made  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  prior  to  the  year  in  which  the  crop 
is  harvested.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  producers 
on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  planted  for  harvest  is  less  than  for 
the  preceding  year,  but  for  which  the  reduc- 
tion is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from 
the  application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In 
establishing  the  allocation  factor  for  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
take  into  accoimt  the  extent  of  exemption 
of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  yield 
established  for  the  farm  for  the  previous 
crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  feed  grains  was  established 
for  the  farm  in  the  previous  crop  year,  the 
Secretary  may  determine  such  yield  as  the 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reasonable.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  determination  of 
yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer, 
and  neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  on  the  basis 
of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  it  necessary,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting 
such  yields  in  the  historical  period,  or,  if 
such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  Involved.  If  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  p>ayment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

"'(e)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  feed  grains  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in 
the  absence  of  such  limitation,  be  excessive 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  feed  grain  acreage  base  for 
each  feed  grain-producing  farm.  Producers 
on  a  farm  who  knowingly  produce  feed 
grains  in  excess  of  the  permitted  feed  grain 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for 
feed  grain  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
with  respect  to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base 
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for  any  farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any 
year  as  the  result  of  a  limitation,  imposed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  (including  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing  crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  in  the  crop  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion Is  made  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  average  acieage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  in  the  two  crop  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made.  The  Secretary  may 
make  adjustments  to  reflect  established 
crop-rotation  practices  and  to  reflect  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  in  determining  a  fair 
and  equitable  base.  A  number  of  acres  on 
the  farm  determined  by  dividing  (A)  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  feed  grains  times 
the  number  of  acres  actually  planted  to 
such  commodity,  by  (B)  the  number  of  acres 
authorized  to  be  planted  to  such  commodity 
under  the  limitation  Imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  'reduced  acreage')  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  will 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  However, 
the  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum, 
hay  and  grazing  or  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flax- 
seed, triticale,  oats,  rye,  or  other  commodi- 
ty. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
production  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
income. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land  di- 
version program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  one  or  more  of 
the  crops  of  com,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
grain  sorghums  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  payments  will  assist  in  obtaining 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  total  acreage 
of  any  of  these  feed  grains.  If  a  land  diver- 
sion program  is  in  effect  for  one  or  more  of 
the  crops  of  com,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
grain  sorghums,  the  secretary  may  also  re- 
quire that  producers  participate  in  such  pro- 
gram as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  authorized  by  this 
section.  Land  diversion  payments  shall  be 
made  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  con- 
servation uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  a  land  diversion  contract 
entered  into  with  the  Secretary.  The 
amounts  payable  to  a  producer  under  a  \zxiA 
diversion  contract  shall  be  determined  by 
such  means  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate, including  the  submission  of  bids 
for  such  contracts.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  a  contract  offer,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  prcxluctivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 


"(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consu'.tat'oD  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may.  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
er, terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary 
may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county 
and  State  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  ol  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify 
deadlines  and  other  program  requirements 
in  cases  in  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
such  other  requirements  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  (deration  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Conuncxllty  Credit  Corporation. 

"(i)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(j)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section.". 

TITLE  VI— COMMODITY  CREDIT 

CORPORATION 

SORROWING  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  4(1)  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  714b  (i))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  colon  after  "Corporation"  and  aU  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  a  new 
sentence  at  follows:  "There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  301  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance to  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  upland  cotton,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  May  15,  1978  (Public  Law  95-279: 
92  Stat.  242;  15  U.S.C.  714b  note)  is  re- 
pealed. 


By  Mr.  HEPLIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Denton): 
S.  2034.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lock 
and  dam  known  as  the  Jones  Bluff 
Lock  and  Dam,  located  on  the  Ala- 
bama River,  as  the  "Robert  F.  Henry 


Lock  and  Dam";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

ROBERT  t.  HENRY  LOCK  AND  DAM 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro-. 
duce  for  myself  and  my  distingxiished 
colleague.  Senator  Denton,  a  bill  to 
rename  the  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam 
on  the  Alabama  River  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  F.  Henry  of  Montgom- 
ery. Ala.,  who  died  on  August  14,  1981. 

Dr.  Henry  was  an  outstanding  Ala- 
bamian.  He  was  a  civic  leader,  church- 
man, and  educator.  He  also  served  as 
president  ol  Birmingham-Southern 
College.  Although  Dr.  Henry  served 
the  people  of  his  State  and  his  Nation 
in  many  civic  and  charitable  ways,  he 
is  better  remembered  for  his  yeoman 
efforts  In  behalf  of  the  full  and  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  Coosa- 
Alabama  River  system. 

The  development  of  this  mighty 
river  system  has  been  the  quest  of  far- 
sighted  men  such  as  Dr.  Henry  for 
many  years.  The  improvement  of  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River  system  for  flood 
control,  power  production,  navigation, 
and  other  purposes  was  authorized  in 
1945  and  subsequently  modified  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954.  In  1956. 
the  moving  force  behind  this  proposal, 
namely,  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  Im- 
provement Association,  elected  Dr. 
Henry  as  its  president  and  Dr.  Henry 
served  continuously  as  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  association  until 
his  death. 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  on  the  river  system  did  not 
come  easy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not  until  1961  that  the  first  planning 
moneys  were  approved  for  the  locks 
and  dams.  During  this  time  Dr.  Henry 
would  head  up  large  delegations  of 
citizens  in  presenting  the  case  for  this 
river  system  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees 
here  in  Washington.  His  leadership 
and  persistence  paid  dividends.  Today 
the  Alabsuna  River  is  fully  developed 
for  power  production,  flood  control, 
and  navigation.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Dr.  Henry  was  working  diligent- 
ly in  behalf  of  improving  the  Coosa 
River  for  navigation  from  Montgom- 
ery to  Gadsden.  Ala.,  thence  to  Rome, 
Ga. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  structures 
on  the  Coosa-Alabama  is  the  Jones 
Bluff  Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Alabama 
River  between  Lowndes  and  Autauga 
Counties.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
projects  targeted  by  Dr.  Henry  in  his 
quest  to  develop  the  river  system.  The 
naming  of  this  majestic  dam  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Henry  would  be  most  fitting 
and  appropriate  recognition  of  his 
tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  river  system,  as  well  as 
his  commitment  to  a  bigger  and  better 
economic  day  for  the  citizens  of  his 
State. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished   colleagues    to    support    this 
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measure,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2034 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam.  located  on 
the  Alabama  River  between  Lowndes  and 
Autauga  Counties,  Alabama,  is  designated 
and  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
"Robert  F.  Henry  Lock  and  Dam". 

(b)  Any  reference  in  a  law.  map.  regula- 
tion, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  that  lock  and  dam  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Robert 
P.  Henry  Lock  and  Dam". 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleague.  Senator  Heflin, 
in  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Robert  Fil- 
more  Henry  by  joining  him  to  sponsor 
legislation  to  rename  the  Jones  Bluff 
lock  and  dam  as  the  Robert  F.  Henry 
Dam. 

The  Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam,  part 
of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River  system,  is 
30  miles  west  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Robert  F.  Henry  served  as  a  leader 
of  the  Alabama-Coosa  River  Improve- 
ment Association  from  1956  until  his 
death  last  year. 

Under  Dr.  Henry's  leadership,  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River  Improvement 
Association  brought  significant  bene- 
fits to  Alabama  and  the  Southeast.  In 
1956  Dr.  Henry  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  association,  and 
thereafter  served  continuously  as  the 
chief  executive  officer.  In  March  1981 
he  made  his  25th  consecutive  annual 
trip  to  Washington  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  and  House  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  Conunittees  in 
support  of  development  of  the  Coosa- 
Alabama  waterway. 

Dr.  Henry  demonstrated  that  an  in- 
dividual can  make  a  difference  in  this 
world.  He  had  a  dream  and  lived  to  see 
that  dream  fulfilled.  His  interest  in 
the  Coosa-Alabama  began  when  he 
joined  the  Montgomery  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  as  a  young  man.  He  worked 
hard  for  this  community,  the  city  of 
Montgomery.  His  peers  honored  his  ef- 
forts by  electing  him  president  of  the 
Montgomery  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Henry  also  served  as  an  honor- 
ary consul  of  Thailand. 

Dr.  Henry  was  a  patriotic  man.  and  a 
leading  figure  in  the  support  of  the 
citizens  of  Montgomery  for  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces.  In  1963  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  awarded  him  its  Pa- 
triotic Civilian  Service  Award.  He  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  sponsor 
program  of  the  Air  University's  For- 
eign Officer  School. 

If  he  could  be  here  today.  Dr.  Henry 
would  want  me  to  mention  his  family, 
to  whom  he  was  deeply  devoted.  He 
married  Annie  Mae  Branch  of  Mont- 
gomery. His  son.  Robert  F.  Henry.  Jr. 
now  carries  on  the  family  business.  His 
daughter,  Anne  Henry  Tidemore.  lives 


and    operates    her    own    business    in 
Montgomery. 

Those  who  served  with  Dr.  Henry  in 
Alabama  also  deserve  mention.  I  would 
especially  like  to  mention  the  citizens 
who  served  with  Dr.  Henry  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Co.. 
the  Alabama  Gas  Corp.,  and  the  Ala- 
gasco  Energy  Co.# 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  2035.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; by  unanimous  consent,  ordered 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday,  February  2,  1982. 

NATIONAL  COURT  OF  APPEALS  ACT  OP  1»B3 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
29.  1981.  I  introduced  Senate  bUl  1529, 
to  establish  a  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. At  the  November  hearings  on 
this  measure  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  the  need  for  this  concept  was 
reaffirmed  by  the  witnesses. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
virtually  embodies  the  provisions  of  S. 
1529  and,  additionally,  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Chancellor  to 
the  United  States  to  be  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, a  judge  and  administrator  who 
will  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Court  of  Appeals,  headed  by  the 
Chancellor,  will  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  America.  This 
measure  will  give  greatly  needed  and 
long  delayed  assistance  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  so  it  can  continue  to  ful- 
fill its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country. 

In  the  last  several  decades,  we  have 
witnessed  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  docketed  with  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Recent  statistics  indicate 
that  in  the  face  of  burgeoning  litiga- 
tion and  increased  reliance  on  the 
court  system  to  resolve  a  vast  array  of 
disputes,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  for 
relief  in  sight. 

In  its  1951  term,  the  Supreme  Court 
had  1,353  cases  on  its  docket.  In  the 
1961  term,  this  number  increased  to 
2,570,  and  by  last  term  had  reached 
3,814.  Also  during  last  term,  the  Su- 
preme Court  received  4,242  petitions 
for  writ  of  certiorari.  The  Court  grant- 
ed 289  certiorari,  less  than  7  percent; 
107  of  those  granted  were  summarUy 
decided  and  only  182  were  scheduled 
for  oral  argument.  Clearly,  more  than 
6  or  7  percent  of  those  cases  "are 
crying  out  to  be  heard"  but  our  high- 
est Court  has  little  choice. 

Normally,  30  percent  of  the  cases 
that  come  to  the  Court  do  so  by  way 
of  State  courts  and  70  percent  reach  it 
from  inferior  Federal  courts.  The 
number  of  civil  cases  filed  in  the  U.S. 
district  courts  more  than  doubled 
from  1960  to  1976.  Furthermore,  cases 
filed  in  the  1 1  U.S.  courts  of  appeal  in- 
creased from  4,823  in  1962,  to  18,413  in 


1976,  an  increase  of  more  than  300 
percent. 

A  National  Court  of  Appeals  will  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  resolving  conflicts  from  the  Federal 
circuits  and  thereby  promote  the  uni- 
formity that  is  imperative  in  our  Fed- 
eral court  system.  Such  a  court  will 
clarify  and  stabilize  the  national  law 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  delay.  Its 
decisions  would  constitute  binding 
precedents  on  Federal  and  State 
courts  regarding  Federal  questions 
unless  modified  or  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  be  able  to 
closely  monitor  and  review  the  docket, 
the  decisions,  and  the  administration 
of  the  National  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
thereby  continue  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions as  the  highest  Court  in  the  land. 

The  Supreme  Court  would  be  au- 
thorized to  refer  to  the  new  court  any 
case  t)efore  it  on  petition  for  certiora- 
ri. The  Supreme  Court  would  direct 
the  new  court  either  to  decide  the  case 
on  the  merits  or  to  exercise  its  own 
discretion  on  whether  to  review  the 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  could  finally 
review  any  case  in  the  National  Court 
of  Appeals  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

The  provision  for  a  Chancellor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  would  give  the  Supreme 
Court  control  over  the  administration 
of  the  National  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
Chancellor  would  be  appointed  from 
judges  serving  on  active  duty  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peals. The  Chancellor  would  function 
both  as  the  presiding  judge  and  an  ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  administration  of  the 
court  would  include  establishing  a 
pool  of  judges  to  serve  on  the  National 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  selecting  Judges 
from  this  pool  to  serve  either  on  a 
five-judge  certiorari  panel  for  determi- 
nation of  which  cases  the  court  will 
review,  or  on  a  five-Judge  reviewing 
panel  for  actual  determining  the 
merits  of  a  case. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  United  States 
will  serve  another  important  function 
in  our  Federal  judiciary.  He  will  assist 
the  Chief  Justice  with  aU  of  the 
Court's  nonjudicial  functions  and  ad- 
ministrative duties.  This  role  is  signifi- 
cant, for  it  wiU  release  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice from  many  time-consuming  ad- 
ministrative matters  so  he  can  concen- 
trate more  fully  on  the  critical  busi- 
ness of  judicial  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  the 
National  Court  of  Appeals  is  a  neces- 
sary step  toward  resolving  conflicts 
from  Federal  circuits  and  promoting 
the  uniformity  that  is  imperative  in 
our  Federal  court  system.  The  future 
of  our  democracy  depends  on  resolving 
the  problems  which  endanger  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  held  at  the  desk  pending  deter- 
minations on  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  committee  or 
whether  it  can  be  passed  after  we  go 
through  some  exploration  with  the 
committee  chairman,  the  minority 
members,  and  other  members,  pertain- 
ing to  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
passed.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Tuesday  as  per  the  agreement 
with  the  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record. 
S.  2035 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Court  of 
Appeals  Act  of  1982". 

ESTABUSHXXin  OP  COURT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  I  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  chapter  1  of  such  title  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTEH  2— NATIONAI.  COURT  OP  APPEALS 

"Sec. 

"21.  Establishment  and  duties  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Court. 

"22.  Establishment  and  composition  of 
court. 

"23.  Tenure,  salary,  and  retirement. 

"24.  Principal  seat  and  terms. 

•25.  Seal. 

"26.  Sessions. 

"27.  Hearings  and  quorum. 

"28.  Disqualification  of  Judges. 

"§  21.  Establishment  and  duties  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Court 

"(aXl)  There  shaU  be  a  ChanceUor  of  the 
United  SUtes  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice from  amongst  Judges  on  active  duty  as 
members  of  a  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  re- 
placement for  the  vacated  circuit  judgeship. 

"(2)  The  Chancellor  shaU  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  Chief  Justice. 

"(3KA)  The  ChanceUor  may  return  to  his 
former  position  as  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  serve  In 
the  same  manner  as  he  did  prior  to  becom- 
ing Chancellor  if  he  is  dismissed,  or  volun- 
tarily vacates  such  position. 

"(B)  The  time  spent  as  Chancellor  shall 
be  treated  as  years  of  Judicial  service  for 
purposes  of  such  Judge's  seniority  status. 

"(C)  If  such  Chancellor  returns  to  his 
former  circuit  judgeship  position,  such  cir- 
cuit ShaU  be  permitted  to  have  its  author- 
ized number  of  judgeships  plus  the  one  ad- 
ditional judgeship  resulting  from  the  return 
of  the  former  ChanceUor  untU  such  time  as 
one  judge  leaves  the  circuit  by  assuming 
senior  status,  retirement,  or  death. 

"(4)  The  ChanceUor  shaU  take  the  oath  or 
affirmation  as  provided  in  section  453  of 


title  28,  United  States  Code,  before  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office. 

"(5)  The  ChanceUor  shall  be  provided 
with  travel  expenses  pursuant  to  section  456 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  the  same 
extent  such  expenses  are  provided  each  Jus- 
tice or  judge  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Chancellor  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  National  Court  of  Appeals  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  such  court. 

"(c)  The  Chancellor  shall  establish  a  pool 
of  Judges  to  serve  on  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals  from  those  judges  who  have  in- 
formed the  ChanceUor  that  they  are  willing 
to  be  so  designated  if  they  are  either  a 
senior  circuit  judge  under  the  age  of  70  or 
an  active  circuit  judge,  who  has  had  at  least 
7  years  of  experience  as  a  Federal  judge. 

"(d)  The  Chancellor  shaU  select,  by  lot, 
from  such  senior  circuit  judges,  four  judges 
to  serve  on  the  certiorari  panel,  as  provided 
in  section  1271  of  this  title,  for  a  term  of 
twelve  months.  An  eligible  case  shall  be 
heard  by  the  court  if  three  judges  of  the 
certiorari  panel  so  vote. 

■(e)  The  ChanceUor  shall  select  panels  of 
five  judges  to  assist  the  court  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  or  individual  judges  to  assist  the 
certiorari  panel  so  that  five  judges  will 
always  be  hearing  individual  cases.  The  se- 
lection process  for  judges  by  the  ChanceUor 
shall  be  made  with  complete  fairness  under 
a  system  designed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  The  ChanceUor,  in  the  event  he  de- 
cides not  to  serve,  shall  appoint  a  chief 
judge  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  be  the  pre- 
siding judge  on  the  case-by-case  panel  from 
one  of  the  4  judges  selected  in  the  maimer 
described  in  subsection  (e)  above,  and  then 
wUl  add  additional  judges  to  the  panel  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  selection  process. 

"(g)  The  Chancellor  shall  supervise  all  ad- 
ministrative matters  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  assist  the  Chief  Justice 
with  all  of  bis  nonjudicial  functions  includ- 
ing all  administrative  duties  when  the  Chief 
Justice  requests  him  to  do  so. 
"§22.  Establishment  and  composition  of  court 

"(a)  There  shall  be  a  National  Court  of 
Appeals  whose  composition  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ChanceUor  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

"(b)  A  judge  shall  be  eUglble  to  be  desig- 
nated as  a  Judge  of  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals  is— 

"(1)  he  has  Informed  the  ChanceUor  that 
he  is  wiUing  to  be  so  designated;  and 

"(2)  he  is  not  eligible  to  retire  from  regu- 
lar active  service  under  section  371(b)(1)  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  wlU  not  be 
so  eligible  during  the  applicable  six-month 
period  unlets  he  is  a  senior  judge  not  over 
78  years  of  age. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  ineligibility  of  a  judge  designated  under 
this  chapter,  the  ChanceUor  shall  flU  the 
vacancy  caused  thereby. 

"(d)  In  circuits  of  one  to  ten  judges  not 
more  than  one  circuit  judge  from  the  same 
couri  of  appeals  may  serve  as  a  National 
Court  of  Appeals  judge  at  the  same  time, 
unless  he  is  In  senior  judge  status.  In  cir- 
cuits with  ten  to  twenty  judges,  not  more 
than  two  such  circuit  judges  of  the  same 
court  of  appeals  may  serve  as  National 
Court  of  Appeals  judges  at  the  same  time 
unless  they  are  in  senior  judge  status.  In  cir- 
cuits with  twenty  to  thirty  judges,  not  more 
than  three  such  circuit  judges  of  the  same 
court  of  appeals  may  serve  as  National 
Court  of  Appeals  judges  at  the  same  time 
unless  they  are  in  senior  judge  status. 


"8  23.  Tenure,  salary,  and  retirement 

"(a)  The  Chancellor  of  the  United  States 
for  the  National  Court  of  Appeals  shall  hold 
office  during  good  behavior. 

"(b)  The  Chancellor  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  a  rate  $1,000  above  the  rate  established 
pursuant  to  section  225  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351-361),  as  ad- 
justed by  section  461  of  this  title  for  judges 
of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  ChanceUor  shall  be  subject  to 
the  resignation  and  retirement  provisions  of 
chapter  17  of  this  title. 

"8  24.  Principal  seat  and  terms 

"The  principal  seat  of  the  National  Court 
of  Appeals  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  court  may  sit  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States  as  the 
ChanceUor  may  designate. 

"825.  Seal 

"The  National  Court  of  Appeals  shall 
have  a  seal  whicdi  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 
"826.  Sessions 

"The  time  and  place  of  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  ChanceUor  pursuant  to  rules 
of  the  court. 

"827.  Hearings  and  quorum 

"The  court  may  authorize  the  hearing  and 
determining  of  cases  and  controversies  by 
separate  panels,  each  consisting  of  five 
judges.  Such  panels  shall  sit  at  times  and 
places  and  hear  the  cases  and  controversies 
assigned  as  the  Chancellor  directs. 

"8  28.  Disqualification  of  Judges 

"No  judge  shall  hear  or  determine  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  case  or  issue 
therein  heard  or  tried  by  such  Judge  or  from 
the  circuit  in  which  he  resides.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  below  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  1  of  such  part,  the  fallowing  new 
item: 

"2.  National  Court  of  Appeals...21". 

OPFICXRS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  III  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  chapter  45  of  such  title,  the 
following  new  chapter. 

"CHAPTER  46— NATIONAL  COURT  OP  APPEALS 

"Sec. 

"691.  Clerk  and  employees. 

"692.  Law  clerlu  and  secretaries. 

"693.  Librarian,  marshal,  and  baUiffs. 

"8691.  Clerk  and  employees 

"(a)  The  Chancellor  may  appoint  a  clerk 
who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  may  appoint  or 
authorize  the  appointment  of  such  other  of- 
ficers and  employees  in  such  numl>er  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

"(b)  The  offfeers  and  employees  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Chancellor  or,  if  the  ChanceUor  so  deter- 
mines, by  the  clerk  or  other  officer  who  ap- 
pointed them,  with  the  approval  of  the 
court. 

"(c)  The  clerk  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury 
all  fees,  costs,  and  other  moneys  collected 
by  him  and  make  returns  thereof  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  under  regulations  pre- 
scril>ed  by  him. 

"8  692.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries 

"The  judges  of  the  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals may  appoint  such  law  clerks  and  sec- 
retaries as  may  be  necessary. 
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"8  693.  Librarian,  marshal,  and  bailiffs 

"(a)  The  National  Court  of  Appeals  may 
appoint  a  librarian  and  necessary  library  as- 
sistants who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by 
the  Chancellor. 

"(b)  The  National  Court  of  Appeals  may 
appoint  a  marshal,  who  shaU  be  present 
whenever  the  court  is  in  session,  and  shall, 
jointly  with  the  marshal  of  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal  within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  case  is  l>eing  orally  argued  if  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  take  charge  of  all 
property  of  the  United  States  used  by  the 
court  or  its  employees,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  court  may  direct.  The 
marshal  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
ChanceUor.  The  marshal,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  may  employ  necessary  baUiffs 
who  shall  attend  the  court,  preserve  order, 
and  perform  such  other  necessary  duties  as 
the  court  or  marshal  may  direct.  The  bail- 
iffs shall  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
bailiffs  employed  for  the  district  courts.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  III  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  below  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  45  of  such  title,  the  following  new 
item: 
"46.  National  Court  of  Appeals 691". 

JURISDICTION  AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Part  IV  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately after  chapter  81  of  such  title  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  83— NATIONAL  COURT  OP  APPEALS 

"Sec. 

"1271.  Jurisdiction. 

"1272.  Finality  of  decisions. 

"8  1271.  Jurisdiction 

"The  National  Court  of  Appeals  shaU 
have  jurisdiction  of  cases  referred  to  it  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  including  cases  which 
the  Supreme  Court— 

"(I)  directs  the  National  Court  of  Appeals 
to  decide;  and 

"(2)  transfers  to  the  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  such  Court  to  determine  whether 
or  not  to  gi  ant  certiorari. 
"8  1272.  Finality  of  decUions 

"(a)  The  National  Court  of  Appeals  may 
deny  review  in  any  case  referred  to  it  by  the 
Supreme  Court  unless  directed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  decide  the  case. 

"(b)  Unless  modified  or  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  decisions  of  the  Nation- 
al Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  binding  on  aU 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and.  with  re- 
spect to  questions  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  on  aU  other  courts.". 

(b)  Chapter  81  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code  (relating  to  the  juridsiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"8  1259.  National  Court  of  Appeals 

"(a)  After  denying  certiorari  or  In  lieu  of 
noting  probable  Jurisdiction  of  an  appeal  in 
any  case  before  it,  the  Supreme  Court  may 
refer  any  such  case  to  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Supreme  Court  may,  and  In 
cases  subject  to  review  by  appeal,  likewise 
may  direct  the  National  Court  of  Appeals  to 
decide  any  case  so  referred. 

"(b)  Any  case  in  the  National  Court  of  Ap- 
peals may  l)e  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  writ  of  certiorari  granted  upon  the 
petition  of  any  party  to  any  such  case 
l>efore  or  after  rendition  of  Judgment  or 
decree.". 

(cKl)  The  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately    below    the    item    relating    to 


chapter  81  of  such  title,  the  foUowing  new 
item: 

"82.  National  Court  of  Appeals 1281". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  81  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  item: 
"1259.  National  Court  of  Appeals.". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 331  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"shall  summon  annually"  the  foUowing: 
"the  ChanceUor  of  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals.". 

(2)  The  third  paragraph  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  first  sentence  the  foUowing  new  sen- 
tence: "If  the  ChanceUor  of  the  National 
Court  of  Appeals  is  unable  to  attend,  the 
Chief  Justice  may  summon  any  other  judge 
from  such  court.". 

(b)(1)  Section  372(a)  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  in  the  third  paragraph 
immediately  foUowing  "Supreme  Court," 
the  foUowing:  "the  ChanceUor  of  the  Na- 
tional Court  of  Appeals,";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  in  the  fifth  paragraph, 
after  "Patent  Appeals,"  the  foUowing:  "the 
National  Court  of  Appeals,". 

(2)  Section  372(b)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  case  of" 
the  following:  "the  ChanceUor  of  the  Na- 
tional Court  of  Appeals  or";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"Chief  judge  of  his  court  in  the  case  of  a 
judge  of  the"  the  foUowing:  "National  Court 
of  Appeals,". 

(c)(1)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  451 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes."  the  following: 
"the  National  Court  of  Appeals,". 

(2)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  451  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "includes  judges 
of"  the  foUowing:  "the  National  Court  of 
Appeals,". 

(d)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  456 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court"  the  foUowing:  ",  the 
judges  of  the  National  Court  of  Appeals,". 

(e)  Section  510  of  tiUe  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "Includes"  the  foUowing:  "the  Nation- 
al Court  of  Appeals,". 

(fXl)  Section  1912  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  "Supreme  Court"  the  foUow- 
ing: ",  the  National  Court  of  Appeals,". 

(2XA)  Section  1913  of  Utle  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"S  1913.  National  Coun  of  Appeals;  courts 
of  appeals 

"The  fees  and  cosU  to  be  charged  and  col- 
lected in  the  National  Court  of  Appeals  and 
In  each  court  of  appeals  shaU  t>e  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  SUtes.  Such  fees  and 
costs  shall  be  reasonable  and  shall  be  uni- 
form in  aU  the  circuits.". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  1913  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  in  the  analysis 
of  chapter  123  of  such  title,  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"1913.  National  Court  of  Appeals:  courts  of 

appeals.". 

(g)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2072  of 

title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 

striking   out   "of   the   district   courts   and 


courts  of  appeals  of  the  United  States"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  district 
courts,  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  the  National  Court  of  Appeals". 

(h)  Section  2106  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "Supreme  Court"  the  foUowing:  ",  the 
National  Court  of  Appeals.". 

(i)  Section  225(f  )(C)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  356)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  the  Judges  of  the  National 
Court  of  Appeals"  before  the  semicolon. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPSOPRIATIORS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
EIast)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1320,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  excise 
tax  on  trucks,  buses,  tractors,  et  ce- 
teria,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClxtrk.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DcCon- 
ciNi)  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1867,  a  bill  to  amend 
and  supplement  the  acreage  limitation 
and  residency  provisions  of  the  Feder- 
al reclamation  law,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1918 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dttren- 
BERGER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1918.  a  bill  to  establish  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  States  Federal  Hydropower 
Financing  Authority, 
s.  lass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1958,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
hospice  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  300-AU- 
THORIZING  PRODUCTION  OP 
DOCUMENTS  BY  THE  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  Mr.  Baker)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  300 

Whereas,  the  Special  Prosecutor  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  aUegations  concerning  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Raymond  J.  Donovan  has 
requested  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  to  produce  docu- 
ments bearing  on  his  Investigation; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Rule' XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 
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Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  of  or 
In  the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  needful 
for  use  in  a  formal  investigation  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
Justice  consistently  with  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
acting  Jointly,  are  authorized  to  produce  to 
the  St>ecial  Prosecutor  executive  depart- 
ment documents,  public  records,  correspond- 
ence with  executive  departments,  and  media 
reports  compiled  by  the  Committee  which 
may  bear  on  allegations  concerning  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Raymond  J.  E>onovan. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  maintain  an 
Inventory  of  all  documents  which  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  au- 
thorize to  be  produced  to  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  301— COM- 
MEMORATING THE  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE  YOUTH  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Crahston)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  301 

Whereas,  the  first  week  in  February.  1982, 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Youth  Program; 

Whereas,  this  Program  brings  to  Washing- 
ton each  year  two  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents from  each  state,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Department  of  Defense  De- 
pendents Schools  for  a  week's  visit  to  meet 
their  respective  Senators  and  observe  the 
functioning  of  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  and 

Whereas,  said  student  delegates  are  select- 
ed by  their  respective  State  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools  on  the  basis  of  high  scholas- 
tic grades  and  outstanding  leadership  abili- 
ties: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retclved,  That  the  Senate  recognizes  with 
satisfaction  that  this  year  marks  the  20th 
anniversary  of  this  worthy  Program,  com- 
mends the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun- 
dation for  establishing  and  providing  finan- 
cial support  for  the  program,  and  hopes 
that  the  program  will  continue  to  enable 
outstanding  high  school  students  to  obtain 
a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Ooverrmient. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  302— RESO- 
LUTION IN  GRATITUDE  TO 
LEONARD  SKUTNIK 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoiiXNici,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and 
Mr.  Bakzr)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  302 

Whereas,  the  tragic  crash  of  a  passenger 
Jet  into  the  Potomac  River  on  January  13, 
1982,  caused  the  death  of  seventy-eight  per- 
sons; 

Whereas,  the  Nation's  attention  and  sense 
of  loss  were  focused  on  this  shocking  catas- 
trophe; 

Whereas,  Martin  Leonard  Skutnik  III,  an 
employee    of    the    Congressional    Budget 


Office,  risked  his  life  by  diving  into  the 
river  to  save  a  drowning  woman  from  cer- 
tain death;  and 

Whereas,  his  selfless  valor  and  heroism  in 
the  face  of  extreme  danger  reflect  the  most 
noble  of  human  qualities  and  instill  in  his 
family,  associates.  Federal  employees,  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  a  feeling  of  great 
pride  and  gratitude:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
honors  and  commends  Martin  Leonard 
Skutnik  III,  for  his  llfesaving  act  of  hero- 
ism. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Martin 
Leonard  Skutnik  III. 

IN  GRATITUDE  TO  LENNY  SKUTNIK 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  submitting  today,  along  with  Sena- 
tor DoMENici,  a  Senate  resolution 
conunending  Lenny  Skutnik  for  his 
heroism  in  the  aftermath  of  the  tragic 
plane  crash  in  Washington  on  January 
13. 

What  he  did  was  a  single  act  of  brav- 
ery that  touched  us  all.  It  is  certain 
that  had  he  not  dived  into  the  river  to 
rescue  the  floundering  survivor,  her 
name  would  have  been  added  to  those 
78  who  so  tragically  lost  their  lives. 

All  of  us  who  saw  that  terrible 
drama  on  television  will  never  forget 
it.  Yet.  mindful  of  the  notion  that 
"history  is  lived  in  the  main  by  the  un- 
known and  forgotten,"  it  is  clear  that 
even  had  Mr.  Skutnik  acted  in  some 
remote  comer  of  the  world  far  from 
the  camera's  eye,  it  would  not  have  di- 
minished the  dignity  and  valor  of 
what  he  did. 

Lenny  Skutnik  is  a  modest  man  who 
has  borne  notoriety  with  grace  and 
humility,  fine  virtues  matching  the 
daring  and  resolve  he  showed  during 
the  rescue.  So,  it  Is  not  out  of  some 
sense  of  reward,  but  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  gratitude  that  we  offer  this 
resolution  commending  Mr.  Skutnik 
for  his  selfless  valor  and  heroism  in 
the  face  of  extreme  danger. 

I  welcome  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  join  with  me  in  saying  a  deserved 
thank  you  to  Lenny  Skutnik.» 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  join  our  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  this  Senate  resolution 
commending  Martin  Leonard  Skutnik 
III,  for  his  actions  on  January  13. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  often  been 
inundated  with  negative  stories  about 
people.  In  an  otherwise  jaundiced  and 
jaded  age,  refreshing  it  is  to  hear  of  a 
man  whose  sense  of  duty  and  right  is 
so  instinctive  that  he  put  his  own  life 
in  jeopardy  to  save  a  stranger  in  need. 

Also  refreshing  it  is  to  learn  that 
Lenny  Skutnik  is  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  employee.  Too  often, 
only  the  misdeeds  of  Federal  or  con- 
gressional employees  catch  media  at- 
tention. Mr.  Skutnik  reminds  us  that 
thousands  of  public  employees  are 
decent,  sensitive,  and  principled  men 
and  women  of  whom  we  can  all  be 
proud. 

But.  most  Important,  perhaps,  we 
are  indebted  to  Leonard  Skutnik  not 


as  a  symbol  or  representative  of  some- 
thing, but  as  a  courageous  man  who 
has  left  us  a  vivid  image  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  one  another.  No  more  elo- 
quent answer  was  ever  given  to  the 
question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
I  thank  Lenny  Skutnik  for  partially 
renewing  our  trust  in  our  neighbors 
and  our  pride  in  ourselves. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  303— AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AUTH- 
ORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE, NUTRITION,  AND  FOR- 
ESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  303 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorlzed  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1982.  through  February  28.  1983,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,322,000  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  304— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZ- 
ING EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Swvices,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  304 

Resolved,  That  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
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including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1982.  through  February 
28.  1983.  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Goverrunent 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,622,807,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28. 1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  305- 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AUTH- 
ORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  305 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragaphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1982,  through  February  28, 
1983,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

See.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$4,748,223  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $80,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurtement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  other  action  as  it 
deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earli- 


est practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  306— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZ- 
ING EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration; 

S.  Res.  306 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1982.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  seven 
hundred  eighty-nine  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred thirty-eight  dollars  ($789,438). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  307-AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING, HOUSING,  AND  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  307 

Resolved,  That,  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thortzed  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1, 


1982.  through  February  28.  1983.  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,583,411,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28. 1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  308— AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 

Mr.  HEINZ  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  308 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  Imposed  by  section  104  of  S. 
Res.  4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1977,  and  in  exercising  the  author- 
ity conferred  on  it  by  such  section,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1982,  through  February  28,  1983, 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  special  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  $1,060,506,  of  which  amount  (1)  not 
to  exceed  $35,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended), 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  section  202(J)  of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  special  committee  shall  report 
its  findings,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chariman  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
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quired  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


MEAT  INSPECTION,  GRADING. 
AND  LABELING  ACT  OF  1981— S. 
905 

AKENSMEin  NO.  1243 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  905)  to  require 
the  Inspection  of  imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products,  to  require  the 
grading  of  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  labeling  system 
for  meat  and  meat  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  SENATE 

AMKNDICEirT  NO.  1244 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  20) 
providing  for  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COmflTTZE  ON  ARKED  SERVICES 

Mr.  CKJRTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  2  to 
receive  testimony  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


F.  D.  R.— A  GIANT  IN  OUR 
HISTORY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  is  it  with 
deep  respect  and  affection  that  I  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  on  this,  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth. 

President  Roosevelt  had  a  sense  of 
purpose  and  a  depth  and  breadth  of 
vision  which  will  accord  him  a  place 
alongside  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  one  of  our  great- 
est Presidents  to  date— three  giants  in 
our  national  history. 

I  remember  when  I  was  young  being 
with  my  father  and  President  Roose- 
velt, who  was  an  old  family  friend  and 
Dutchess   County   neighbor.   In   fact, 


among  my  most  prized  possessions  are 
the  various  letters,  personal  and  offi- 
cial, which  my  father  received  over 
the  course  of  his  lifetime  from  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt;  in  turn,  all  of  my  fa- 
ther's papers  are  on  deposit  in  the 
F.  D.  R.  Library  in  Hyde  Park. 

No  matter  how  one  knew  President 
Roosevelt,  one  could  not  help  be  awed 
by  his  acuity  and  wisdom,  and  by  the 
way  he  exercised  authority.  Among 
the  qualities  that  gave  him  strength  of 
character  and  a  sense  of  purpose  were 
the  tradition  from  which  he  sprang 
and  the  standards  that  were  expected 
of  him.  Accordingly,  he  could  never 
understand  why  his  old  boyhood 
friends  inveighed  so  against  him 
charging  that  he  was  damaging  our 
very  national  being  and  our  economic 
and  social  system.  President  Roosevelt 
profoundly  believed  that  he  had  saved 
America  from  some  form  of  commu- 
nism or  totalitarianism  through  the 
very  reforms  which  he  introduced  and 
championed. 

He  led  us  to  success  in  our  two  great- 
est national  crises  in  this  century— 
from  the  black  despair  of  the  Depres- 
sion to  a  new  social  order  in  which  the 
strong  were  encouraged  and  the  weak 
protected;  from  international  isolation 
and  the  virtual  absence  of  a  credible 
national  defense  to  the  brink  of  victo- 
ry in  the  most  devastating  war  the 
world  has  ever  seen— and,  we  hope, 
will  ever  see. 

By  teaching  us  that  our  greatest  fear 
was  fear  itself,  he  gave  us  hope.  By 
teaching  us  that  economic  deprivation 
and  social  injustice  were  not  natural 
or  inevitable,  he  laid  the  basis  for  the 
greatest  outburst  of  productivity  and 
achievement  our  society  has  ever 
known.  And  by  teaching  us  that  de- 
mocracy could  stand  against  totalitar- 
ian ideologies  of  the  left  or  right  and 
win,  he  gave  us  the  confidence  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  shaping  the  postwar 
world  and  preserving  the  general 
peace.  We,  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
leadership,  thall  be  ever  grateful.  And 
we  can  most  effectively  honor  his 
legacy  by  preserving  the  value  of  his 
accomplishments,  by  renewing  the 
spirit  of  freshness,  innovation  and— 
yes.  by  sharing  his  commitment  to 
public  services. 

With  these  observations,  and  with 
deep  personal  regard  and  humility,  I 
join  in  celebrating  this,  his  100th 
birthday.* 


FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  un- 
doubtedly many  speeches  will  be  given 
and  celebrations  held  throughout  the 
Nation  this  week  to  commemorate  the 
100th  birthday  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  As  a  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  birthplace  of  F.  D.  R.,  it  is  a 
special  honor  to  join  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  paying  tribute  to  a  former  New 
York    State    legislator.    Governor    of 


New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and,  of  course.  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Today.  37  years  after  his  death, 
F.  D.  R.  remains  one  of  America's 
most-loved  Presidents.  Like  his  cousin 
Teddy,  he  was  a  strong  political  and 
moral  leader  who  had  a  sense  of  histo- 
ry and  direction.  With  these  qualities, 
he  was  able  to  lead  this  Nation 
through  the  greatest  depression  it  has 
ever  known,  and  through  a  world  war 
it  will  never  forget. 

F.  D.  R.  was  a  man  of  the  people  and 
a  man  of  the  times,  whose  exuberance 
and  ability  to  communicate  a  sense  of 
hope  and  purpose  to  the  American 
public  were  crucial  to  lifting  the  spir- 
its of  a  nation  burdened  by  perilous 
times.  Added  to  this,  were  his  more 
personal  attributes,  such  as  warmth, 
self-confidence,  and  zest  for  life.  All  of 
these  qualities  appealed  to  the  mood 
of  a  troubled  people. 

Perhaps  F.  D,  R.'s  greatest  contribu- 
tion was  his  talent  to  instill  this  coun- 
try with  a  sense  of  hope  and  purpose. 
On  this  day  of  remembrance,  we  would 
do  well  to  recapture  that  spirit  of  hope 
and  purpose.  Today,  we  face  difficult 
times,  but  certainly  no  more  difficult 
than  those  faced  by  the  34th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  have  said  that  F.  D.  R.  was  a  man 
of  the  times;  he  was.  He  had  the  fore- 
sight and  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
innovative  ability,  to  know  that  there 
was  a  need  for  change  in  our  country. 
At  that  time,  he  was  able  to  seize  upon 
the  opportunities  at  hand  to  create  an 
enviroimient  for  the  country  to  grow 
and  prosper.  Today,  in  another  re- 
spect, we  must  do  the  same. 

F.  D.  R.  once  said  "this  generation  of 
Americans  has  a  rendezvous  with  des- 
tiny." I  believe  that  this  Is  no  less  true 
today  than  when  those  words  were 
spoken.  Today,  in  order  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  destiny,  we  must  remem- 
ber yet  another  of  Roosevelt's  observa- 
tions; that  "this  country  demands 
bold,  persistent  experimentation." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  true  pride 
that  I  honor  this  great  man.* 


THE  64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
all  Senators  of  a  special  occasion  im- 
portant to  all  who  appreciate  freedom 
and  the  realization  of  fundamental 
human  rights.  This  week  marks  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
independent  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public, established  on  January  22, 
1918,  following  the  collapse  of  the 
C^zarist  Russian  Empire.  As  Ukrainians 
the  world  over  well  know,  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  homeland  in  the 
20th  century  was  a  short-lived  event, 
for  this  people  was  soon  after  among 
the   first   to   suffer   the   cruelties   of 


Soviet  domination.  To  this  very  day, 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  its  domi- 
nance over  Ukraine  and  Its  people, 
who  must  endure  the  bitter  repression 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  spoken  out 
for  Ukrainians  who  are  unable  to 
freely  express  their  outrage  and  who 
must  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  supported  the  Helsinki 
and  Belgrade  accords  and  have  con- 
demned those  who  would  continuously 
defy  those  same  agreements.  Once 
again.  I  must  express  my  outrage  at 
the  blatant  Soviet  misuse  of  such 
international  treaties  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  their  dominance  over  a 
people  and  a  territory  that  should 
benefit  from  the  same  freedoms  that 
all  of  us  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  enjoy. 

At  present,  Soviet  authorities  have 
sentenced  and  imprisoned  12  members 
of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  group  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  end  in  sight  to 
the  possibility  of  additional  trimiped 
up  arrests.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  12  courageous  members  of  the 
group  who  are  imprisoned  in  the 
Soviet  Union: 

Oksana  Meshko,  Olha  Heyko,  Vasyl  Stus. 
Vitaly  Kalynychenlco,  Yaroslav  Lesiv,  Vya- 
cheslav  Chomovil,  Ivan  Kandyba.  Zinovy 
Krasivsky,  Mykola  Herbal,  Oles  Berdnyk, 
Yuri  Lytvyn,  Petro  Sichko. 

It  is  particulary  disheartening  that 
while  Ukrainians  have  not  been  able 
to  realize  their  freedom  after  64  years 
of  Soviet  rule,  we  now  find  Poland  em- 
broiled in  its  own  fight  for  freedom. 
The  leaders  of  Solidarity,  like  the  im- 
prisoned members  of  the  Ukrainian- 
Helsinki  group,  are  experiencing  first- 
hand, the  blatant  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  consistently  supported. 

I  believe  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  United  States  take  a  de- 
termined stand  in  support  of  the 
Polish  people's  quest  for  freedom  and 
lend  its  fiulher  support  for  Solidar- 
ity's efforts  in  its  fight  to  achieve  a 
freer  and  more  prosperous  way  of  life 
for  all  Poles.  I  firmly  support  the  ac- 
tions already  taken  by  the  President 
and  favor  further  efforts  that  could 
help  assure  the  participation  of  our 
European  allies  in  imposing  sanctions 
and  export  controls  on  those  who 
would  tolerate  violations  of  hmnan 
rights. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  firm  support  for  those  who 
work  for  those  same  freedoms  that  we 
in  the  United  States  find  essential.  I 
believe  that  through  constant  and  un- 
wavering support'  for  Ukrainians, 
Poles,  and  all  who  seek  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Soviet  control,  we  may  one 
day  witness  the  end  to  dominance  and 
harassment  of  people  who  seek  their 
most  fundamental  right— freedom.* 


LIBERATION  OF  BRIG. 
JAMES  DOZIER 


GEN. 


•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people  my  great  sense  of 
personal  relief  at  the  liberation,  by  the 
Italian  Carabinieri  and  State  Police,  of 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Lee  Dozier.  I  am 
sure  the  entire  Nation  shares  the  joy 
of  the  general  and  his  family.  Given 
the  demonstrated  brutality  of  the  Red 
Brigades,  many  of  us  privately  feared, 
and  some  even  publicly  speculated, 
that  this  situation  could  only  end  in 
tragedy. 

I  believe  we  should  note  that  the 
rescue  of  General  Do2sler  was  made 
possible  by  the  professionalism  and 
the  dedication  to  duty  of  the  Italian 
State  Police.  They,  in  my  view,  have 
been  unjustly  criticized  in  the  past  by 
the  American  press.  They  have  been 
given  little  credit  for  their  many  note- 
worthy achievements  in  combating 
terrorism.  We  have  read  often  of  their 
alleged  failures  but  rarely  of  their  real 
successes. 

The  rescue  is  also  a  testimonial  to 
the  fundamental  strength  of  NATO 
and  the  cooperative  relations  among 
its  members.  That  ongoing  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  support,  not  the  press 
reports  of  transitory  and  ephemeral 
disagreement,  truly  distinguish  the  al- 
liance. Now  more  than  ever  it  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  survival  of  aU  its  member 
states  and  peoples. 

Despite  reports  that  disagreement 
on  tactics  has  riven  the  ranks  of  the 
Red  Brigades,  the  organization  re- 
mains menacing.  By  its  actions  it  has 
declared  war  on  the  personnel  of  all 
NATO  members,  not  just  on  Ameri- 
cans in  Italy.  We  must  be  alert  to  its 
activities.  We  and  our  NATO  partners 
should  continue  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  Italian  Government  to  neu- 
tralize the  threat. 

We  must  also  give  close  attention  to 
the  safety  of  our  representatives 
abroad,  civilian  as  well  as  military. 
The  happy  outcome  of  General  Do- 
zler's  ordeal  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  cowardly  killing  of  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  Robert  Ray  in  Paris  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1982.  and  to  the  assassination 
of  100  Americans  overseas  since  1968. 
In  recent  years,  such  attacks  have  in- 
creased in  frequency,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  effectiveness  and  morale  of  our 
military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
other  countries.  The  situation  threat- 
ens our  ability  to  implement  an  effec- 
tive foreign  and  national  security 
policy.  It  demands  our  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber,  and  all  Americans, 
will  Join  me  in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  return  to  freedom  of  a 
loyal  servant  of  our  Nation,  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Lee  Dozier.* 


A  MORAL  PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE 
ARMS  RACE 

*  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly came  across  an  article  by  Rabbi 
Sidney  Greenberg  of  Jenkintown,  Pa., 
which,  I  believe,  gives  us  a  very  useful 
moral  perspective  on  the  arms  race. 
WhUe  not  everyone,  including  myself, 
will  agree  with  every  Judgment  which 
is  pronounced  in  the  article,  I  do  feel 
it  is  worth  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Rabbi  Greenberg,  entitled  "As 
Did  Babel  of  Old.  Our  Society  Is  Turn- 
ing Morality  on  Its  Head." 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Nov.  21, 
19811 

As  Did  Babel  or  Old.  Our  Society  Is 
Turning  Morality  oh  Its  Head 

(By  Rabbi  Sidney  Greenberg) 

Recently  there  was  a  court  ruling  that  the 
use  of  home  video  recorders  was  against  the 
law  because  the  machines  infringed  on  the 
copyrights  of  the  producers  of  television 
programs.  Moreover,  according  to  the 
ruling,  the  manufacturers  of  these  recorders 
and  the  stores  that  sold  them  could  be  sued 
for  making  them  available  to  the  consumer. 

Shortly  after  the  ruling  was  handed  down, 
this  newspaper  published  a  caustic  cartoon 
by  Conrad.  In  the  center  was  a  large  video 
recorder.  In  the  lower  right-hand  comer 
was  a  handgun.  At  the  t>ase  of  the  cartoon 
was  this  question:  "On  which  Item  have  the 
courts  ruled  that  manufacturers  and  retail- 
ers be  held  responsible  for  having  supplied 
the  equipment?" 

This  is  a  question  to  give  us  painful  pause. 
Video  recorders  are  subject  to  greater  con- 
trol than  handguns,  which  are  used  in  30 
murders  every  24  hours  in  America.  The 
cartoon  also  accuses  us  of  the  cardinal  irrev- 
erence—putting property  rights  above 
human  rights,  holding  things  dear  and  life 
cheap. 

According  to  the  ancient  Jewish  sages, 
this  was  precisely  the  sin  of  the  builders  of 
the  biblical  Tower  of  Babel.  When  one  of 
the  laborers  fell  from  a  scaffold  to  his 
death,  no  one  paid  attention.  But  when  one 
of  the  bricks  fell  down  and  smashed,  there 
was  great  weeping  and  wailing.  They,  too. 
held  things  dear  and  life  cheap.  It  was  this 
perversion  of  values  that  provoked  Ood  and 
caused  Him  to  "confuse  their  tongues"  and 
to  "scatter  them  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth." 

Quite  obviously,  the  sin  of  the  tower 
builders  did  not  die  with  them.  It  is  alive 
and  doing  its  mischief  among  us.  At  least 
that's  the  way  It  appears  to  this  observer. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  video  recorders  and 
the  handguns  that  I  am  thinking  of. 

What  is  one  to  think  about  the  neutron 
bomb?  Its  very  function  strikes  me  as  being 
obscene.  It  kills  people  but  leaves  buildings 
intact.  I  suppose  that  bombs  are  not  to  be 
faulted  for  lacking  a  sense  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation, but  there  is  something  inherently 
perverse  in  a  bomb  that  respects  property 
and  demolishes  people.  Is  this  not  the  ulti- 
mate assault  upon  human  dignity? 

And  what  are  we  to  make  of  this  dreary 
sUtistic?  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  each  has  the  equivalent  of  30,000 
pounds  of  TNT  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  the  face  of  this  earth!  The  only 
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commodity  available  in  such  chilling  abun- 
dance is  the  power  to  obliterate  life. 

We  do  not  have  in  reserve  30,000  pounds 
of  food,  clothing,  medicine  or  boolis  for 
every  human  being.  In  1960,  there  was  a  re- 
serve stocit  of  food  grain  sufficient  for  102 
days  of  world  consumption;  In  1980,  there 
was  enough  only  for  40  days. 

Despite  this  ominous  disparity  between 
our  expanding  capacity  to  destroy  life  and 
our  shrinking  capacity  to  sustain  it,  we  are 
now  contemplating  massive  increases  in  ap- 
propriations for  weapons  of  destruction  and 
equally  massive  decreases  in  appropriations 
for  human  services. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  we  increase  de- 
fense spending  next  year  to  $220  billion. 
Over  the  next  five  years  %l.S  trillion  will  be 
put  at  the  Pentagon's  disposal. 

These  staggering  sums  will  require  painful 
cutbacks  in  old  people's  pensions  and  poor 
children's  lunches.  Food  stamps  to  the 
needy  will  be  drastically  reduced.  There  will 
be  less  money  available  for  education,  child 
welfare,  foster  care,  adoption  assistance. 
Other  programs  to  be  victimized  include  al- 
cohol and  drug  rehabilitation,  health  care, 
aid  to  the  handicapped,  legal  aid  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  The  frigid  breath 
of  economy  will  also  be  felt  by  the  arts  and 
humanities,  by  paries,  museums,  opera,  sym- 
phony orchestras,  public  television  and 
radio. 

In  brief,  all  the  proud  hallmarks  of  a 
humane  and  civilized  society  will  be  offered 
on  the  altar  of  the  illusory  goal  of  military 
supremacy. 

The  words  of  the  poet  Ulith  Lorraine 
seem  to  be  pointing  accusingly,  directly  at 
us: 

When   planes   outsoar   the   spirits,    flying 
blind. 
When  ships  outsail  the  dreams  that  gave 
them  birth. 
When  towers  dwarf  the  upward  reaching 
mind. 
When   wealth    is    mightier   than   simple 
worth— 
We  almost  hear  the  turning  of  a  page. 
We    almost    know    what    every    seraph 

knows. 
That  somewhere  on  a  universal  stage, 
A  tiresome  play  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  re-examine  our  basic 
values  and  priorities.  The  drama  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  need  not  be  "a  tiresome  play 
drawing  to  its  close."  It  can  be  a  continuing 
story   of   expanding   human   horizons,   and 
deepening  commitments  to  the  true  sources 
of  our  country's  vigor  and  glory.* 


POliAND:  THE  COMPLEX  AND 
THE  SIMPLE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
nations  of  the  West  face  an  immensely 
complicated  challenge  in  shaping  a 
sound  policy  toward  Poland,  and 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  role  in 
Poland's  tragedy.  The  problem  is  both 
political  and  economic.  Poland's  politi- 
cal future  is  deeply  dependent  on  its 
economic  progress,  and  its  economic 
prospects  in  turn  depend  heavily  on  its 
trade  and  credit  relationship  with  the 
Western  industrial  democracies.  The 
task  for  Western  policy  therefore  is  to 
shape  that  relationship  so  as  to  create 
effective  pressure  toward  economic 
reform  and  p>olitical  liberalization. 

Yesterday,   in   hearings   before   the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Admin- 


istration witnesses  underscored  the 
complexities  facing  the  Western  na- 
tions in  devising  this  policy.  On  practi- 
cal economic  grounds— and  for  moral 
and  political  reasons  relating  to  the  re- 
pression in  Poland— we  cannot  contin- 
ue the  past  policy  of  easy  lending  and 
debt  rescheduling.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  declare  summarily  that  Poland  is  in 
default  would  be  likely  to  achieve 
little  more  than  turmoil  in  our  own 
Western  financial  markets  and  in- 
creased Soviet  influence  on  Polish  gov- 
enmient  policies.  What  we  require  is  a 
policy  on  the  middle  road— one  which 
creates  stiff  but  practical  conditions 
for  the  provision  of  further  Western 
assistance  aimed  at  alleviating  the 
hardship  being  suffered  by  the  Polish 
people. 

Our  first  objective  must  be  the  lift- 
ing of  martial  law  and  a  resumption  of 
negotiations  Involving  Polish  authori- 
ties and  representatives  of  the  Solidar- 
ity Trade  Union  and  the  Catholic 
Church.  If  that  hurdle  can  be  crossed, 
we  will  then  face  the  arduous  task  of 
conducting  a  long-term  policy  which 
will  help  bring  to  an  end  the  prepos- 
terous disequilibrium  by  which  Po- 
lEind's  current  hard-currency  debt 
service  requirements  are  each  year 
nearly  double  the  entire  siun  of  its 
export  earnings. 

In  the  meantime,  we  face  a  task  far 
less  complex— one  indeed  profound  in 
its  simplicity.  It  is  to  speak  clearly  and 
forcefully,  and  with  as  much  unanimi- 
ty as  the  West  can  muster,  that  Polish 
repression  is  an  outrage  against  the 
principles  of  human  rights  and  against 
the  conscience  of  the  world.  It  is  for 
this  purpose  that  the  film  "Let  Poland 
be  Poland"  has  been  created  by  the 
International  Communication  Agency: 
to  make  a  dramatic  presentation  to 
international  audiences  of  Poland's 
tragic  plight.  Since  the  film  is  still  un- 
finished, we  cannot  yet  appraise  its  ar- 
tistic or  inspirational  success.  But 
trusting  that  it  will  be  competently 
crafted  to  help  galvanize  world  opin- 
ion. I  am  pleased  to  join  in  supporting 
the  join  resolution  that  will  permit  its 
presentation  to  American  television 
audiences  on  January  31.  the  day 
when  the  film  will  first  be  broadcast 
overseas.  Let  us  hope  that  its  caU  for 
an  end  to  tyranny  will  be  heard  not 
only  by  our  allies,  but  also  by  the 
Polish  and  Soviet  authorities  who 
have  created  this  crisis  for  East- West 
relations  and  for  hiunan  hope.* 


January  29,  1982 


January  29,  1982 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1982,  the  Ukrainian-American 
community  marked  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  a  free  and 
sovereign  Ukrainian  Republic. 
Ukraine,  of  course,  is  not  independent 
today  despite  the  fact  that  the  govem- 
■:TOent  of  Soviet  Russia  recognized  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  at  its  in- 
ception. 


; 


The  last  64  years  have  not  been 
happy  ones  for  the  people  of  Ukraine. 
In  1920,  The  Ukrainian  Republic  was 
brutally  overrun  by  Trotsky's  Red 
army.  In  the  1930's,  Millions  of 
Ukrainians  lost  their  lives  under  the 
Stalin  regime.  Millions  more  were  sent 
to  slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia.  During 
World  War  II,  The  Ukrainian  insur- 
gent army  bravely  struggled  against 
both  Hitler  and  Stalin.  After  the  war. 
this  guerrilla  army  continued  its  fight 
for  Ukrainian  independence  until  the 
early  1950's.  when  it  was  finally  elimi- 
nated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  repressions  continue  to  this  day. 
Ukrainian  culture,  history,  and  tradi- 
tions are  suppressed.  The  Kremlin's 
callous  policy  of  Russification  repre- 
sents a  further  attempt  to  destroy  the 
National  consciousness  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people.  Similarly,  their  religious  be- 
liefs are  under  constant  attack  as  a 
result  of  the  atheistic  policies  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  Basic  Human  Rights 
are  flouted  on  a  daily  basis. 

Despite  these  attacks  on  the  spirit 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  the  struggle  continues.  Thou- 
sands of  Ukrainian  patriots,  many  of 
them  incarcerated  in  Soviet  labor 
camps,  prisons,  or  special  psychiatric 
hospitals,  continue  to  speak  out  in 
behalf  of  an  independent  Ukraine. 

UKRAINIAM  HELSINKI  GROUP 

In  August  of  1975.  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  was  signed  by  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  33  European  nations,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union.  The  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act 
became  a  rallying  ssmibol  for  Ukraini- 
ans struggling  for  their  basic  human 
rights.  In  November  of  1977.  a  number 
of  courageous  individuals  led  by 
Mykola  Rudenko.  formed  the  Ukraini- 
an Public  Group  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords,  whose 
aim  was  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  lack  of  compliance  with 
these  provisions  which  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Pinal  Act.  Members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  have  been 
persecuted  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  Not  one  of  these  courageous 
people  has  escaped  harsh  repressions. 
The  majority  find  themselves  behind 
prison  walls  or  barbed  wire,  yet  they 
continue  to  speak  out  in  defense  of 
human  rights,  and  consistently  call  on 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  observe  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act. 

We  must  not  forget  the  outstanding 
men  and  women  who  joined  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  monitoring  group. 
Neither  must  we  forget  the  thousands 
of  other  nameless  men  and  women 
languishing  in  prisons,  nor  the  mil- 
lions denied  their  fundamental  dignity 
as  human  beings.  For  our  part,  we 
must  steadfastly  continue  to  remind 
the  Soviets  of  their  blatant  violations 
of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 

While  the  Ukrainian  people  are 
struggling  for  adherence  to  principles 


of  human  rights  that  are  now  interna- 
tionally recognized  and  accepted,  they 
are  also  struggling  for  the  survival  of 
their  culture  and  national  heritage. 
We  must  not  forget  them  in  their 
quest  for  freedom,  for  to  do  so  would 
be  to  forget  our  principles  and  our  pre- 
cious heritage  of  freedom.* 


TRADE  LAW  REFORM  NEEDED 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a 
number  of  weeks  last  year  conducted 
extensive  oversight  hearings  on  trade 
policy. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
well-reasoned  statements  to  be  pre- 
sented at  those  hearings  came  from 
Richard  O.  Cunningham  of  Steptoe  & 
Johnson,  one  of  Washington's  leading 
trade  law  practitioners.  Mr.  CimnLng- 
ham's  opening  remarks  are  notable  for 
their  clear  articulation  of  principles 
that  should  govern  our  trade  law  en- 
forcement: 

There  are  two  principles  underlying  the 
testimony  which  I  will  be  giving  today. 
First.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Antidumping 
and  Countervailing  Duty  Laws  are  Impor- 
tEuit  and  deserve  to  be  enforced  fairly  and 
effectively.  Under  our  capitalist,  free- 
market  system,  we  tell  our  businesses  that 
they  win  succeed  If  they  are  efficient  and 
productive.  This  necessarily  Implies  that 
there  are  rules  of  fair  conduct  in  the  busi- 
ness world  which,  if  followed,  produce  that 
result.  If  we  are  to  have  strong  Industries 
and  productive  workers  in  this  country,  we 
must  be  able  to  assure  them  that  they  wUl 
not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  their  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  by  losing  out  to 
dumped  or  subsidized  foreign  import  compe- 
tition. My  basic  premise,  therefore,  is  that 
these  laws  are  important  enough  for  us  to 
devote  the  resources  necessary  to  effective 
enforcement. 

The  second  basic  principle  In  my  phUoso- 
phy  of  trade  law  enforcement  Is  that  the 
trade  laws  should  operate  clearly,  objective- 
ly and  non-politicaUy.  Rules  of  conduct 
should  be  established  which  are  understand- 
able and  which  can  be  administered  effec- 
tively. A  foreign  exporter  should  be  able  to 
understand  how  to  price  its  products  fairly 
In  the  U.S.  market.  A  foreign  government 
should  be  able  to  understand  what  practices 
constitute  countervailing  subsidies  and  what 
practices  do  not.  A  U.S.  producer  should  be 
able  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  bring  a  trade  law  pro- 
ceeding. Finally,  and  most  important,  the 
result  of  a  proceeding  should  be  determined 
by  the  objective  application  of  the  statutory 
criteria  to  the  facts,  and  not  by  political  or 
diplomatic  Influences. 

These  are  precisely  the  objectives  I 
have  been  working  for,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  Mr.  Cunningham  noted 
the  progress  in  that  direction  that  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  repre- 
sents. This  was  legislation  many  of  us 
on  the  Finance  Committee  spent  con- 
siderable hours  developing. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
Mr.  Curmingham's  comments  regard- 
ing our  laws  dealing  with  unfair  trade 
practices  by  nonmarket  economies.  His 


testimony  points  out  the  clear  inade- 
quacies of  present  law  and  details  the 
improvements  that  would  be  made  by 
my  legislation,  S.  958.  Hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  bill  on  January  29,  and  I 
hope  rapid  action  will  follow. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  follows 
trade  law  issues  closely  should  read 
Mr.  Cimningham's  excellent  state- 
ment. I  ask  that  it  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Stateiocnt  or  Richard  O.  CtnnfiNCHAif 

TOPICAL  ODTLIWt  OP  STATEMENT  OP  RICHARD  O. 
CUNNINGHAM 

Witness:  Richard  O.  Cunningham. 

Address:  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Title:  Member  of  the  Law  Firm  of  Steptoe 
Sc  Johnson. 

Representing:  The  views  presented  by  Mr. 
Cunningham  are  entirely  his  own,  and  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  either 
Steptoe  dc  Johnson  or  any  client  of  the 
firm. 

Purpose  of  Statement:  To  suggest  certain 
measures  needed  to  Improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  U.S.  trade  laws,  especially  the 
Antidumping  and  Countervailing  Duty 
Laws. 

Problem:  The  Commerce  Department  does 
not  have  adequate  personnel  to  handle  the 
demands  which  the  Antidumping  and  Coun- 
tervailing Duty  Laws  are  now  putting  on 
that  agency.  This  problem  is  likely  to 
become  much  more  acute  in  1982,  when  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade 
cases— not  just  in  steel,  but  across  the 
board— can  be  anticipated. 

Proposed  Remedies:  (DA  substantial  in- 
crease—on the  order  of  40  percent  to  50  per- 
cent—In the  staff  of  the  Department's 
Import  Administration;  (2)  Repeal  of  provi- 
sions In  current  law  which  permit  interlocu- 
tory appeals  of  Commerce  Department  de- 
terminations other  than  final  determina- 
tions. 

Problem:  The  Commerce  Department 
today  follows  a  rule,  inherited  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  that  prevents  it  from 
imposing  antidumping  duties  upon  an  im- 
ported product  which  Is  sold  with  another 
product  for  a  single,  lump-sum  price.  This  Is 
enabling  foreign  exporters  to  evade  dump- 
ing findings  simply  by  selling  the  dumped 
product  and  another  product  together  for  a 
single,  lump-sum  price. 

Proposed  Remedy:  Amendment  of  Section 
771  of  the  Antidumping  Law  to  require  the 
Department  to  determine  the  portion  of  a 
lump-sum  price  allocable  to  the  dumped 
product. 

Problem:  Application  of  the  trade  laws  to 
imports  from  non-market  economy  coun- 
tries Is  currently  Irrational,  unpredictable 
and  unworkable. 

Proposed  Remedy:  Enactment  of  S.  958  or 
similar  legislation,  establishing  a  clear 
standard  of  pricing  for  non-market  economy 
imports. 

Statement  op  Richard  O.  Cunningham 

My  name  is  Richard  O.  Cunningham.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Steptoe  & 
Johnson.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  international  trade  law  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  here  today  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Subcommittee  staff,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  my  testimony  re- 
flects views  which  are  entirely  my  own.  I  am 
not  appearing  today  on  behalf  of  my  firm  or 
of  any  client  of  the  firm. 


There  are  two  principles  underlying  the 
testimony  which  I  will  be  giving  today. 
First.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Antidumping 
and  Countervailing  Duty  Laws  are  impor- 
tant and  deserve  to  be  enforced  fairly  effec- 
tively. Under  our  capitalist,  free-market 
system,  we  tell  our  businesses  that  they  will 
succeed  If  they  are  efficient  and  productive. 
This  necessarily  implies  that  there  are  rules 
of  fair  conduct  in  the  business  world  which. 
If  followed,  produce  that  result.  If  we  are  to 
have  strong  industries  and  productive  work- 
ers in  this  country,  we  must  be  able  to 
assure  them  that  they  will  not  be  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  their  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity by  losing  out  to  dumped  or  subsi- 
dized foreign  import  competition.  My  basic 
premise,  therefore,  is  that  these  laws  are  im- 
portant enough  for  us  to  devote  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  effective  enforcement. 

The  second  t>asic  principle  in  my  philoso- 
phy of  trade  law  enforcement  is  that  the 
trade  laws  should  operate  clearly,  objective- 
ly and  non-politlcally.  Rules  of  conduct 
should  t>e  established  which  are  understand- 
able and  which  can  be  administered  effec- 
tively. A  foreign  exporter  should  be  able  to 
understand  how  to  price  its  products  fairly 
in  the  U.S.  market.  A  foreign  government 
should  be  able  to  understand  what  practices 
constitute  countervailable  subsidies  and 
what  practices  do  not.  A  U.S.  producer 
should  be  able  to  make  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  it  should  or  should  not  bring  a 
trade  law  proceeding.  Finally,  and  most  im- 
portant, the  result  of  a  proceeding  should 
be  determined  by  the  objective  application 
of  the  statutory  criteria  to  the  facts,  and 
not  by  political  or  diplomatic  influences. 

The  past  two  years  have  seen  very  sub- 
stantial improvements,  in  my  view,  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  Antidumping  and  Coun- 
tervailing Duty  Laws.  The  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  went  a  long  way  toward  clarify- 
ing and  objectifying  the  standards,  especial- 
ly In  the  countervailing  duty  area.  The 
Commerce  Department  has,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, proven  to  be  a  more  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective enforcer  of  the  laws  than  was  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  particular,  the  in- 
vestigative procedures  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  adopted— verification  by  Investiga- 
tive teams  In  all  cases.  Increased  use  of  ac- 
counting expertise,  and  a  more  effective  ad- 
ministrative organization— have  made  sub- 
stantial strides  toward  what  I  regard  as  the 
right  way  to  enforce  these  laws. 

There  remain,  however,  a  number  of  trou- 
ble spots.  I  propose  to  touch  on  three  of 
them  today. 

A.  THE  NEED  POR  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE 
COMMIRCK  DEPARTHZirT  STATP 

Every  time  I  have  appeared  before  this 
Subcommittee  over  the  past  several  years,  I 
have  urged  that  the  resources  devoted  to  en- 
forcement of  the  Antidumping  and  Counter- 
vailing Duty  Laws  be  increased— more  fund- 
ing, more  personnel.  I  was  therefore  pleased 
with  the  increases  in  both  personnel  and 
funding  which  have  occurred  since  the  as- 
sumption of  responsibilities  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Indeed,  I  have  some 
hesitancy  In  calling  once  again  for  further 
Increases,  especially  In  view  of  the  budget 
constraints  under  which  all  Federal  depart- 
ments must  now  operate.  Unfortunately,  I 
see  serious  troubles  ahead  if  the  staff  of  the 
Import  Administration  is  not  substantially 
increased.  I  say  this  for  several  reasons: 

First,  the  Increased  resources  devoted  by 
the  Commerce  Department  to  enforcement 
of  these  laws  have  been  at  least  fully  offset 
by   the    much    greater    administrative    de- 
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numda  of  the  1979  legislation.  In  particular. 
the  proliferation  of  interlocutory  appeals 
and  the  much  greater  than  expected  worlc- 
load  of  Section  751  review  proceedings  is  al- 
ready straining  the  Department's  resources 
to  the  limit. 

This  strain  is  occurring,  moreover,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  have  not  been  very  many 
new  antidumping  or  countervailing  duty 
cases  filed  in  the  past  eighteen  months.  Cer- 
tainly, compared  with  the  1977-78  period, 
the  influx  of  new  cases  has  been  relatively 
modest.  What  the  Department  has  found, 
however,  is  that  the  annual  reviews  under 
Section  751  are  almost  as  time-consuming  as 
full-scale  antidumping  or  countervailing 
duty  investigations.  That  Is  as  it  should  be. 
because  now  U.S.  industries  are  able  to  con- 
test arguments  which  under  the  old  system 
were  raised  by  the  foreign  exporters  and  de- 
cided by  the  Treasury  Department  in  essen- 
tially ex  parte  procedures.  Nevertheless, 
this  has  meant  that  such  reviews  have  taken 
a  large  and  Increasing  portion  of  the  Import 
Administration's  manpower. 

The  Department  has  been  luclcy  so  far.  in 
terms  of  the  absence  of  large-scale  new  case 
filings.  That  Is  about  to  change,  for  several 
reasons: 

1.  Downturns  In  the  economic  cycle  nor- 
mally lead— with  some  lag  time— to  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  filings  of  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  proceedings. 

2.  In  this  economic  cycle,  we  can  antici- 
pate an  especially  large  number  of  counter- 
vailing duty  cases,  owing  both  to  foreign 
governments'  Increasing  subsidization  of 
their  exporting  Industries  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  domestic  subsidy  provisions  of  the 
1979  Act  make  more  of  those  subsidies  sub- 
ject to  countervailing  duties. 

3.  Finally,  there  is  of  course  the  new 
round  of  steel  cases. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  Subcommittee  must 
keep  in  constant  focus  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  Section  751  annual  reviews  keeps 
expanding  continuously,  Indeed,  this  round 
of  new  antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
cases  will  create  a  new  and  broader  layer  of 
aimual  reviews  which  will  have  to  be  con- 
ducted year  after  year  in  the  future. 

In  short,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
staffing  crisis  at  the  Import  Administration. 
When  that  crisis  comes,  the  losers  are  likely 
to  be  the  U.S.  petitioners  In  many  cases.  1 
can  tell  you,  based  upon  more  than  a  decade 
of  practice  In  this  area,  that  thorough  inves- 
tigations benefit  the  petitioner  in  90  percent 
of  the  cases,  and  Inadequate  Investigations 
normally  lead  to  negative  determinations  or 
to  under-assessment  of  duties.  I  therefore 
strongly  urge  that  two  steps  be  taken. 

First,  the  staff  of  the  Import  Administra- 
tion should  be  Increased  substantially,  on 
the  order  of  40  percent-50  percent.  I  realize 
the  budgetary  problems,  but  such  an  in- 
crease is  absolutely  essential  if  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  enforce  these  laws  effectively. 
Moreover,  a  significant  part  of  the  cost  of 
this  staffing  increase  is  likely  to  be  offset  by 
increases  in  the  amount  of  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duties  collected  through 
more  thorough  investigations. 

Second,  I  would  urge  the  repeal  of  all  pro- 
visions authorizing  review  of  interlocutory 
Commerce  Department  determinations.  To 
date,  such  appeals  have  not  been  produc- 
tive. Their  principal  impact  has  been  to 
place  severe  burdens  on  the  staff  of  the 
Import  Administration— in  the  form  of  pre- 
paring the  administrative  record  for  court 
proceedings,  working  with  counsel,  appear- 
ing as  witnesses,  etc.  It  would  be  much  more 
efficient  to  reserve  all  appealable  Issues  for 


a  court  contest  after  the  Department's  final 
determination.  If  necessary,  a  provision 
could  be  adopted  pursuant  to  which  the 
International  Trade  Commission  would  sUy 
its  injury  proceedings  pending  the  outcome 
of  an  appeal  of  a  final  Commerce  determi- 
nation. 

B.  CONGRESS  SHOULD  CLOSE  A  MAJOR  LOOPHOLE 
IN  THE  ANTIDUMPING  LAW,  BY  MAKING  IT 
CLEAR  THAT  A  DUMPING  FINDING  CANNOT  BE 
EVADED  BY  SELLING  THE  DUMPED  PRODUCT  IN 
CONJUNCTION  WITH  ANOTHER  PRODUCT  TOR  A 
SINGLE,  LUMP-SUM  PRICE 

In  the  context  of  the  current  Section  751 
annual  review  of  the  antidumping  finding  in 
Large  Power  Transformers  from  Japan,  the 
Commerce  Department  has  to  date  failed  to 
close  a  major  loophole  in  the  Antidumping 
Law  which  it  inherited  as  a  result  of  a  1977 
ruling  by  the  Treasury  Department.  In  es- 
sence, the  Department  is  permitting  the 
Japanese  exporters  to  evade  the  antidump- 
ing finding,  simply  by  selling  large  power 
transformers  to  U.S.  customers  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  type  of  electrical  equip- 
ment for  a  single,  lump-sum  price.  The  loop- 
hole thus  created  is  of  Immense  potential 
significance,  and  should  be  closed  Immedi- 
ately. 

Let  me  gire  you  a  brief  history  of  this 
issue,  based  upon  my  experience  as  counsel 
for  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation,  the 
petitioner  in  the  Large  Power  Transformer 
cases.  Large  power  transformers  are  never 
used  in  Isolation.  Rather  they  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  such  other  electrical 
equipment  as  generators,  rectifiers,  substa- 
tions, and  the  like.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
equally  convenient  for  an  electric  utility  to 
purchase  each  piece  of  equipment  either 
separately  or  as  a  package  with  other  pieces 
of  equipment.  During  the  original  anti- 
dumping investigation  in  the  early  1970s, 
the  Japanese  exporters  tried  to  exclude 
from  the  scope  of  the  case  what  they  re- 
ferred to  as  "rectlformer".  As  it  turned  out, 
a  "  rectlformer"  was  simply  a  larger  power 
transformer  sold  In  conjunction  with  a  recti- 
fier. Westlnghouse  was  able  to  demonstrate 
that,  even  where  the  rectifier  and  trans- 
former were  sold  together  for  a  single, 
lump-sum  price,  any  competent  electrical 
engineer  could  accurately  allocate  that  over- 
all price  between  the  rectifier  and  the  trans- 
former. The  Treasury  Department  there- 
fore ruled  against  the  Japanese,  holding 
that  transformers  sold  with  rectifiers  were 
properly  Included  In  the  dumping  Investiga- 
tion and  would  be  subject  to  any  finding  of 
dumping. 

More  than  five  years  later,  the  Japanese 
raised  the  issue  again  In  connection  with  as- 
sessment of  duties  under  the  antidumping 
finding.  By  this  time,  there  was  a  new— and, 
in  my  view,  much  more  importer-oriented— 
regime  at  the  Treasury  Department.  Once 
again,  Westlnghouse  submitted  proof  that 
the  price  of  the  transformer  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  even  when  the  transform- 
er and  rectifier  are  sold  together  for  a 
single,  lump-fium  price.  To  our  alarm.  Treas- 
ury reversed  Itself  and  ruled  In  favor  of  the 
Japanese,  'nils  was  not  because  our  evi- 
dence was  Inadequate.  To  the  contrary. 
Treasury  (and  Commerce  today)  does  not 
deny  that  these  transformers  are  properly 
classifiable  in  the  "class  or  kind  of  merchan- 
dise" as  other  large  power  transformers. 
Nor  do  they  dispute  that  the  price  for  the 
transformer  can  be  accurately  ascertained 
by  an  electrical  engineer  In  a  lump-sum  pric- 
ing situation.  Rather,  the  Treasury  posi- 
tion—which apparently  remains  the  Com- 
merce Department  position  today— was  that 


the  Antidumping  Law  forbids  as  a  matter  of 
law  the  imposition  of  dumping  duties  on  a 
product  which  is  sold  in  conjunction  with  a 
non-dumped  product  for  a  single,  lump-sum 
price.  In  other  words,  no  matter  how  readily 
the  price  of  the  dumped  product  may  be 
separated  from  the  price  of  the  other  prod- 
uct, the  current  administrative  Interpreta- 
tion is  that  it  is  forbidden  as  a  matter  of  law 
to  make  any  such  separation  of  the  lump- 
sum price  Into  its  components. 

The  impact  of  this  ruling  has  been  just 
what  one  would  expect.  It  has  been  easy  for 
the  Japanese  exporters  to  persuade  U.S. 
purchasers  to  allow  them  to  quote  a  single 
price  covering  the  rectifier  and  the  trans- 
former together.  After  all.  it  is  In  the  pur- 
chaser's interest  to  obtain  a  lower  overall 
price,  even  if  it  is  a  dumped  price  for  the 
transformer  portion.  Accordingly,  low- 
priced  Imports  have  now  taken  over  half  of 
the  U.S.  market  for  transformers  used  in 
conjunction  with  rectifiers.  Under  the  cur- 
rent rule  applied  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  about  this. 

Even  more  ominous  is  recent  evidence 
that  other  foreign  suppliers  of  electrical 
equipment  have  caught  on  to  this  loophole, 
and  that  they  are  trying  to  extend  it  to 
equipment  combinations  other  than  rectifi- 
ers and  transformers.  European  producers, 
for  example,  are  beginning  to  quote  prices 
for  complete  substations  or  power  plants- 
Including  dumped  transformers— in  an 
effort  to  utilize  the  loophole  created  by  the 
"rectlformer"  decision. 

I  think  you  wUI  agree  with  me  that  this 
Interpretation  of  the  Antidumping  Law  cre- 
ates a  literally  huge  loophole.  All  that  any 
foreign  exporter  need  do  to  escape  the 
Impact  of  a  dumping  finding  as  to  product 
X  Is  to  sell  product  X  and  product  Y  togeth- 
er for  a  single  price.  In  a  procurement  situa- 
tion, the  U.S.  purchaser  will  naturally  be 
eager  to  cooperate  by  buying  two  products 
at  the  same  time,  because  it  may  mean  a 
sut»tantial  savings  to  him  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  dumped  price  for  one  of  the 
components.  But  this  loophole  would  also 
be  readily  applicable  to  many  consumer 
items.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  found  that  fish- 
ing reels  have  been  dumped.  The  foreign 
manufacturer  could  easily  avoid  that  find- 
ing by  selling  reels  and  rods  together  for  a 
single,  lump-sum  price. 

This  loophole  simply  has  to  be  closed.  I 
urge  this  Committee  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Law  by  adding  the  following  new 
sut>sectlon  (18)  to  Section  771  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979: 

'18)  Merchandise  Sold  in  Combination.- 
Where  merchandise  of  a  class  or  kind  as  to 
which  the  administering  authority  has 
made  public  an  antidumping  duty  order  as 
provided  for  in  Section  736(a)  is  Imported  In 
conjunction  with.  In  assembly  with  or  ac- 
companied by  other  merchandise,  and 
where  no  separate  price  Is  charged  for  the 
merchandise  covered  by  the  antidumping 
duty  order,  the  administering  authority 
shall  determine  the  portion  of  the  import 
price  properly  allocable  to  the  merchandise 
covered  by  the  antidumping  duty  order, 
unless  the  administering  authority  deter- 
mines that  It  Is  not  possible  to  make  such  an 
allocation. 

The  phrase  "not  possible  "  has  been  select- 
ed deliberately,  In  preference  to  such  alter- 
natives as  "not  practical "  or  "not  feasible". 
In  order  to  make  It  clear  that  Ingenious  or 
complex  combinations  of  merchandise  will 
not  be  effective  as  a  means  of  evading  the 
Antidumping  Law. 


C.  INADEQUACY  OF  LAWS  DEALING  WITH  IM- 
PORTS FROM  NON-MARKET  ECONOMY  COUN- 
TRIES 

No  rational  ot>server  could  be  satisfied 
with  the  current  state  of  U.S.  trade  laws 
dealing  with  Imports  from  non-market 
economies.  Such  Imports  of  course,  present 
major  potential  problems,  stemming  from 
the  fact  that  their  system  simply  does  not 
mesh  well  with  ours.  As  a  consequence,  im- 
ports from  non-market  countries  may  be 
priced  at  levels  which  do  not  reflect  what  a 
free  market  producer  would  regard  as  eco- 
nomic reality. 

Despite  the  obvious  potential  problems 
posed  by  such  imports,  our  present  laws  are 
totally  inadequate  and.  Indeed,  arguably 
worsen  the  situation.  The  briefest  summary 
of  the  present  situation  makes  clear  the  in- 
adequacy of  current  legislation: 

Countervailing  Duties.  Totally  Inapplica- 
ble. The  Conunerce  Department  takes  the 
position  that  the  Countervailing  Duty  Law 
cannot  be  meaningfully  applied  to  Imports 
from  non-market  economies. 

Antidumping.  Applicable  to  non-market 
Imports,  but  totally  unpredictable  and  sub- 
ject to  diplomatic  and  political  vagaries.  In 
most  cases,  the  result  of  the  case  depends 
on  which  ""surrogate  producer"  is  chosen. 
Where  no  surrogate  producer  is  available. 
Commerce  embarks  upon  a  bizarre  exercise 
of  constructing  what  it  would  cost  to  manu- 
facture the  merchandise  in  question  In  an 
imaginary  plant  located  In  a  country  where 
such  merchandise  Is  not  produced.  What- 
ever method  is  used,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment can  literally  reach  any  result  which  it 
desires  in  any  given  case. 

Section  406.  This  provision  has  proved  to- 
tally Ineffective.  No  one  has  ever  obtained 
relief.  My  experience  in  the  Russian  Ammo- 
nia case  convinced  me  that  the  result  of  any 
proceeding  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  Injury,  economic  facts  or  anything  set 
forth  In  the  statute,  but  rather  that  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  factors  override  all  other 
considerations. 

This  is  simply  not  the  way  to  run  trade 
policy,  much  leas  to  establish  rules  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  non-market  sellers  In  the 
United  States.  Exporters  In  non-market 
economies  can  have  no  idea  whatsoever  as 
to  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
their  sales  may  be  subject  to  attack  under 
any  of  these  laws.  Similarly.  U.S.  Industries 
aggrieved  by  such  Imports  can  make  no  real- 
istic judgment  as  to  whether  a  case  which 
they  might  bring  would  have  any  prospect 
of  obtaining  relief.  In  short.  It  Is  time  for  a 
change. 

1  support  the  general  principles  underly- 
ing the  Heinz  bill  (S.  958),  which  would 
create  a  pricing  standard  for  non-market 
economy  Imports  which  would  be  clear  and 
realistically  enforceable.  Under  that  propos- 
al, a  standard  of  "artificial  pricing"  would 
be  created,  which  would  require  a  non- 
market  economy  exporter  to  sell  In  the 
United  States  at  a  price  no  lower  than  the 
lowest  price  charged  by  Importers  of  free- 
market  merchandise.  This  is  not  only  a  clear 
standard.  It  is,  in  my  Judgment,  a  fair  stand- 
ard. Let  me  deal  briefly  with  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  the  Heinz  proposal: 

On  the  one  hand,  I  understand  that  some 
U.S.  Industries  have  argued  that  this  stand- 
ard Is  too  lenient.  They  point  out  that  a  pro- 
ducer In  a  non-market  economy  may  not  be 
as  efficient  as  a  producer  in  some  free- 
market  country,  and  should  thus  be  held  to 


a  higher  pricing  standard.  To  me,  this  is 
mere  theorizing.  The  very  nature  of  costs  In 
a  non-market  economy  Is  such  that  we  will 
simply  never  know  whether  a  given  produc- 
er is  more  or  less  efficient  than  a  free 
market  producer.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  legislation  gives  non-market 
producers  the  'benefit  of  the  doubt",  but 
does  so  in  such  a  way  that  U.S.  industries 
are  adequately  protected.  If  other  Imports— 
from  market  economy  countries— are  sold  in 
the  United  States  at  prices  at  least  as  low  as 
those  charged  by  the  non-market  econoihy 
seller.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  argue  that  the  non-market  imports 
are  depressing  the  U.S.  price  level.  Indeed,  a 
trade  action  brought  against  the  non- 
market  producer  would  still  leave  the  equal- 
ly-low-priced free  market  Imports  as  a  factor 
causing  at  least  as  much  Injury  In  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

I  have  also  heard  representatives  of  U.S. 
producers  argue  that  the  Heinz  bill  would 
not  deal  with  the  threat  of  sudden  surges  of 
Imports  from  non-market  economy  coun- 
tries. Once  again,  I  disagree.  Procedures 
under  S.  958  would  be  the  same  as  those 
under  the  Antidumping  and  Countervailing 
Duty  Laws.  Those  procedures  Include  a  pro- 
vision for  Invoking  early  and  retroactive 
relief  upon  a  determination  of  "critical  cir- 
cumstances". This  Is,  In  my  thinking,  suffi- 
cient protection  against  surges  from  non- 
market  countries.  I  might  add  that  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  pointing  to  any  case  In 
which  a  "surge"  of  this  nature  was  a  factor 
In  a  non-market  Import  proceeding.  It  is  my 
strong  view  that  pricing— not  surges  In 
volume— is  the  real  problem  with  imports 
from  non-market  producers. 

Finally,  I  have  heard  representatives  of 
non-market  economies  complain  that  S.  958 
is  too  restrictive,  because  It  does  not  take 
into  account  the  possibility  that  a  non- 
market  economy  may  genuinely  be  more  ef- 
ficient and  have  lower  costs  than  producers 
in  free  market  countries.  This  argument 
does  not  Impress  me.  As  I  Indicated  before.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  will  ever  be  able  to 
find  out  whether  any  given  non-market 
economy  producer  is  more  or  less  efficient 
than  a  competitor  is  a  free  market  country. 
Even  If  one  were  to  analyze  the  "factors  of 
production"  (degree  of  automation,  number 
of  hours  of  labor  per  unit,  amount  of  raw 
materials  per  unit  of  production,  etc.)  as 
contemplated  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's current  phantasmagorical  ""con- 
structed value"  approach.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  get  no  meaningful  answers.  Where 
the  non-market  economy  producer  is  highly 
automated.  It  may  well  be  that  the  SUte 
has  decreed  an  artificially  high  level  of  au- 
tomation in  order  to  achieve  some  political 
goal.  If  the  same  enterprise  were  located  In 
a  free-market  country  and  If  the  State  had 
artificially  supported  the  Investment  needed 
to  obtain  the  high  degree  of  automation,  we 
would  undoubtedly  impose  countervailing 
duties  to  offset  the  assistance  from  the 
State.  The  only  reason  we  do  not  do  precise- 
ly the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  non-market 
economy  imports  Is  that  the  State  controls 
all  aspects  of  the  economy,  thus  making  ap- 
plication of  the  Countervailing  Duty  Law 
impractical.  In  short,  the  question  whether 
a  non-market  producer  is  more  efficient  is 
an  unanswerable  question.  And  if  that  is 
more  efficient,  it  may  be  the  result  of  subsi- 
dies. Thus.  I  have  no  qualms  whatsoever 
that  S.  958  may  be  overly  restrictive.  For  us 
to  accord  to  non-market  Imports  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  at  least  as  low  In 


cost  as  the  lowest-cost  free-market  Imports 
is  an  eminently  liberal  trade  policy. 

I  therefore  urge  this  Subcommittee  to 
support  the  basic  approach  set  forth  In  S. 
958.  Action  now  is  Important,  In  view  of  the 
growth  over  the  past  several  years  In  trade 
with  non-market  countries,  and  the  concom- 
itant Increase  in  the  number  of  potential 
dislocations  caused  by  imports  from  those 
countries.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  should 
not  discourage  trade  with  the  Socialist 
world.  However,  I  believe  that  such  trade 
should  be  conditioned  on  their  adhering  to 
pricing  standards  which  (although  liberal) 
do  not  place  U.S.  producers  In  a  position  of 
being  unable  to  compete. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  present  these 
views.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions on  these  or  other  subjects.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  Tues- 
day. February  2.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  all 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  4  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  minority  leader  have  any  further 
business  at  this  point? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  statements  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  Record  luitil  4  p.m. 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
include  in  that  request  bills  and  reso- 
lutions? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  request  include  that,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader.  I  have  no  further 
business  on  this  side. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  2,  1982,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  Tuesday.  February  2,  1982,  at  11 
a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
11:45  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  February  2.  1982.  at  11  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Foley). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C. 

January  28,  1982. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday.  January  29. 1982. 

Thokas  p.  O'Neiix,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  Creator  of  the  world  and 
Sustainer  of  every  good  thing,  we 
reach  out  to  You  for  strength  to  do 
those  good  things  that  bring  glory  to 
Your  name  and  serve  those  about  us. 
We  ask  that  You  would  sustain  people 
of  every  vocation  who  do  what  they 
can  to  alleviate  distress,  to  provide 
comfort  to  the  lonely,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  and  bring  all  manner  of  help 
to  those  in  need.  Make  us  conscious  of 
Your  plan  for  people  where  justice  is 
the  measure  of  our  common  life  and 
where  mercy  and  compassion  are  the 
marks  of  the  human  spirit.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
noimces  to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


THE  REPEAL  OF  ENERGY  TAX 
INCENTIVES  WOULD  ONLY 
STRENGTHEN  OPEC'S  HAND 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  aimounced 
that  it  will  be  submitting  legislation  to 
repeal  energy  tax  credits  as  one  way  of 
raising  revenues.  That  plays  into  the 
hands  of  OPEC  and  ignores  the  impli- 
cations of  our  energy  dependence  on 
our  economy  and  our  national  securi- 
ty. It  also  destroys  consistency  and 
certainty  that  is  badly  needed  if  these 


new  industries  are  going  to  make  a  go 
of  it. 

The  President  made  clear  that  he 
will  be  submitting  a  plan  for  dismem- 
berment of  the  Department  of  Energy 
very  shortly,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Department's  budget  calls  for  vir- 
tual inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  the  area  of  alterna- 
tive energy  and  conservation.  Repeal 
of  the  tax  incentives  intended  to  en- 
courage the  private  sector  to  move 
into  production  and  development  of  al- 
ternatives: alcohol,  methane,  solar, 
wind,  geothermal,  oil  from  shale,  and 
coal  technologies,  to  name  just  a  few, 
is  just  one  more  step  toward  going 
back  to  the  old  way  of  meeting  our 
energy  needs.  Laissez-faire  wasn't 
enough  before,  and  it  won't  be  now. 
Too  much  is  at  stake  here  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  say  "it  is  not  our  prob- 
lem." 

A  year  ago  this  week.  Sheik  Yamani, 
the  Saudi  oil  minister,  made  it  clear 
that  his  government's  strategy  was  to 
keep  us  from  pursuing  alternative 
energy  sources  and  conservation  poli- 
cies. He  made  the  point  that  inaction 
on  our  part  would  hasten  the  day  of 
OPEC's  ultimate  stranglehold  on  us: 

Saudi  Arabia's  interest  may  appear  to  be 
served  by  lower  production  rates  and  higher 
prices,  irrespective  of  the  outcome.  Let  me 
remind  you  of  my  earlier  statements  regard- 
ing the  link  between  price  and  consumption 
rates.  Whenever  prices  go  down,  consump- 
tion goes  up  and  vice  versa.  Whenever  oil 
prices  increase,  large  amounts  of  capital  are 
Invested  in  search  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy  and  in  a  search  for  oU  In  different 
areas.  If  we  force  Western  countries  to 
invest  heavily  in  finding  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  they  will.  This  would  take  no 
more  than  7  to  10  years  and  would  result  In 
reducing  dependence  on  oil  as  a  source  of 
energy  to  a  point  which  will  jeopardize 
Saudi  Arabia's  Interests.  Saudi  Arabia  will 
then  be  unable  to  find  markets  to  sell 
enough  oil  to  meet  Its  financial  require- 
ments. This  picture  should  be  understood. 

Let  us  not  play  into  their  hands. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
THUNDEKBIRDS  KILLED  IN  AC- 
CIDENT 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  last  week,  this  Nation  was 
sorely  diminished  with  the  deaths  of 
Maj.  Norman  L.  Lowry  III,  Capt. 
"Willy"  Mays,  Capt.  Joseph  N.  "Pete" 
Peterson,  and  Capt.  Mark  E.  Melan- 
con,  all  U.S.  Air  Force  Thunderbirds. 


No  man's  passing  should  be  without 
note  but  it  does  rot  detract  from 
others  that  these  four  men  should  be 
especially  mourned. 

I  was  at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base  along 
with  Nevada's  U.S.  Senators,  the  Hon- 
orable Howard  W.  Cannon  and  the 
Honorable  Paul  Laxalt,  Maj.  Gen. 
Guy  L.  Hecker,  Jr.,  Director,  Air  Force 
Legislative  Liaison,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Ralph  J.  MagUone,  now  retired,  but 
formerly  a  Thunderbird  leader,  when 
a  stirring  and  dignified  memorial  serv- 
ice was  conducted.  Prior  to  that  cere- 
mony, the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
advised  me  that  messages  of  condo- 
lence had  been  pouring  in  from  all 
over  the  world.  Within  the  hour,  he 
has  received  messages  from  the  CJov- 
enunents  of  Great  Britain  and 
Turkey.  The  loss  was  truly  felt  on  an 
international  scale.  A  representative  of 
the  President  called  to  say  that  the 
President  was  saddened  by  the  tragedy 
and  would  make  his  sentiments  known 
to  the  families  of  the  men.  Nor  were 
the  tributes  limited  only  to  words. 
Almost  within  hours  the  Blue  Angels, 
the  Navy  counterpart  to  the  Thunder- 
birds,  had  begun  a  scholarship  fund 
for  the  six  sons  and  daughters  these 
men  left  behind  and  the  University  of 
Nevada  established  full  scholarships 
for  the  wives  and  children. 

It  has  also  been  felt  on  a  personal 
level  by  many  Americans.  A  consider- 
able nimiber  of  people  in  my  district  in 
the  days  immediately  following  this 
tragedy  told  me  they  had  seen  the 
Thunderbirds  perform,  sometimes 
noting  they  had  met  them,  and  in 
varying  ways  indicated  they  too  felt  a 
loss. 

Even  though  Congress  was  not  in 
session  when  this  happened,  it  did  not 
go  unnoticed  by  our  colleagues.  Chair- 
man Melvin  Price  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  wired  a  special  mes- 
sage for  the  service: 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  want  to 
express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  officers  of  the  Thunderbird  pro- 
gram who  were  killed  on  January  18,  1982, 
in  a  tragic  crash. 

The  Air  Force  personnel  in  the  Thunder- 
bird program  provide  an  important  link  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  Air  Force  communi- 
ties as  representatives  of  all  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel who  perform  the  demanding  and 
dangerous  tasks  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
the  Nation.  The  importance  of  the  Thun- 
derbird program  cannot  be  overestimated, 
as  it  extends  throughout  the  country  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  role  of  air  power  in  our 
military  readiness  posture,  as  well  as  the  re- 
markable skills  required  of  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel. 


D  Tills  symlx>l  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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These  fine  officers— Major  Norman  L. 
Lowry  HI,  Captain  Joseph  N.  "Pete"  Peter- 
son. CapUln  William  "Willy"  Mays,  and 
Captain  Mark  E.  Melancon— have  given 
their  lives  In  defense  of  the  Nation  as  much 
as  servicemen  killed  in  combat.  1  salute 
them. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  once 
the  shock  of  this  sad  event  was  passed, 
there  immediately  came  from  some 
quarters  demands  that  the  program  be 
halted.  While  I  do  not  argue  with  the 
good  intentions  of  those  who  suggest 
this,  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  is 
the  last  possible  thing  these  four 
brave  men  would  want.  The  thought 
was  echoed  by  their  widows.  Mrs. 
Linda  Downing  Lowry,  Mrs.  Sara  Ann 
Scragg  Mays.  Mrs.  Cecilia  Jones  Peter- 
son, and  Mrs.  Carol  Jean  Neal  Melan- 
con with  whom  I  spoke.  These  women 
recognize  the  value  to  the  Air  Force 
and  the  country  of  their  husbands' 
work  and  ultimate  sacrifice.  The 
Thunderbirds  were  all  well  aware  that 
they  were  at  risk  when  they  took  to 
the  skies  and  while  their  attitude 
toward  death  was  not  cavalier,  it  was 
plain  they  felt  their  mission  of  greater 
importance  than  their  personal  risk. 

What  a  breach  of  faith  it  would  be 
were  we  to  act  in  a  maimer  contrary  to 
their  wishes  because  of  this  loss. 

We  Earth-bound  mortals  stand  in 
awe  of  those  who  challenge  the  sky 
with  such  elan.  They  see  the  world  in 
ways  we  never  could.  Not  just  phys- 
ically, although  that  would  be  enough 
for  most  of  us.  They  know  a  unity  of 
man  and  machine.  Earth  and  sky,  re- 
served to  them  alone. 

Most  of  us,  if  we  fly  at  all,  lumber 
along  in  airborne  beasts  of  burden. 
The  Thimderbirds  master  the  skies 
like  some  well-bluuded  stallion.  We 
envy  them  in  a  way  not  at  all  negative 
and  we  vicariously  slip  "the  surly 
bonds  of  earth."  It  is  somehow  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  others  of  our 
breed  can  do  these  things. 

Not  fly  again?  Those  bold  and  daring 
men  whom  we  call  flyers  look  every 
day  into  the  void  which  awaits  us  aU. 
None  of  them  does  this  thing  because 
it  is  a  job;  it  is  a  way  of  life,  a  very  life 
itself.  And  even  those  who  do  not  dare 
so  gloriously  would  be  lessened  by  this 
loss.  These  four  brave  men  have  given 
their  lives  in  service  to  their  Nation  as 
surely  as  countless  unnamed  flyers 
who  defended  and  made  safe  the  skies 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia  in  an  earlier 
time. 

If  their  sacrifice  has  any  meaning  at 
all,  it  is  because  there  are  certain 
values,  certain  principles,  certain  eter- 
nal truths  more  precious  than  life 
itself.  It  is  these  truths,  these  princi- 
ples, these  values  that  these  men  were 
trained  to  defend  and  which  they  ex- 
emplified each  day  they  lived. 

Those  who  have  died  for  their  coun- 
try can  fail  only  to  the  extent  that  we, 
the  living,  fail  them.  They  gave  their 
all;  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  give  our 
best.  For  if  we  fail  them,  we  fail  our 


country.  We  desecrate  our  heritage 
and  we  betray  posterity. 

So  let  us  strive  to  measure  up  to  the 
same  degree  of  dedication,  patriotism, 
and  bravery  these  men  have  placed 
before  us  in  their  lives  and  their 
deaths. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GLICKMAN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  for  1  minute. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  ITALIAN 
GOVERNMENT  IN  RESCUE  OF 
GEN.  JAMES  DOZIER 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
allow  the  session  to  end  before  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  express  our  country's 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Italian  people 
and  Government  and  to  their  brave, 
effective  security,  and  police  forces  for 
their  relentless  effort  to  rescue  Gen. 
James  Dozier.  Their  extraordinary 
success  yesterday  not  only  represents 
a  stunning  triumph  of  law  over  the 
forces  of  terrorism  and  ignorance  but 
sent  a  thrill  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 


JOBS  SERVICES  OFFICES  TO 
CLOSE 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  I  filed  a  bill  to  provide 
$210  million  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  jot)s  services  offices 
throughout  the  country.  They  are 
threatened  with  closing  at  a  time 
when  more  than  9  million  people  are 
imemployed. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Speaker  and 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten),  for  taking  Immediate  action 
to  set  that  bill  down  for  a  hearing. 
Hearings  are  to  be  held  on  that  bill  on 
Tuesday,  together  with  a  hearing  as 
well  on  providing  an  additional 
$1,100,000,000  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  approximately  $123  mil- 
lion for  additional  funds  for  fuel  as- 
sistance. 

With  respect  to  my  portion  of  that 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  opposing  my 
bill.  I  do  not  think  the  President  is 
aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try. The  attitude  of  this  administra- 
tion is  ridiculous.  In  conversations  yes- 
terday with  people  in  the  employment 
offices  in  Illinois,  I  learned  that  600  to 
700  people  per  day  have  applications 
for  employment  that  are  being  proc- 


essed by  the  jobs  services  offices. 
Those  offices  are  going  to  be  cut  by 
800  people  on  February  15  unless 
something  is  done. 

Last  December,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  of- 
fered a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution,  assurances  were 
given  that  no  people  would  be  laid  off 
from  employment  services  and  no 
people  would  be  laid  off  from  unem- 
ployment compensation  offices  and 
that  the  offices  would  remain  open. 
He  said,  in  concluding  that  portion  of 
his  remarks,  that  if  what  he  said  was 
not  true,  the  administration  would  file 
a  supplemental  budget  request.  That 
request  has  not  yet  been  filed  for  the 
unemployment  compensation  and  the 
administration  indicates  it  will  now 
oppose  additional  funds  to  keep  those 
offices  open. 


CONCERN  FOR  CLOSING  OF 
JOBS  SERVICES  OFFICES 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates),  there  is 
tremendous  interest  in  this  measure 
which  the  gentleman  has  described  to 
us  and  I  look  forward  to  the  hearings. 

I  was  interested  in  establishing 
whether  the  gentleman  had  an  idea  on 
the  schedule  for  floor  activity.  Is  there 
a  possibility  that  this  measure  would 
be  before  the  House  for  action  during 
this  next  week? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wUl  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  advised  that  the  sched- 
ule of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  proposes  the  hearings 
to  begin  on  Tuesday  next  at  1:30  p.m. 
in  the  gentleman's  subcommittee 
room;  that  the  bill  is  scheduled  to 
come  before  the  full  committee  on  the 
following  Thursday,  2  days  later,  and 
is  scheduled  for  floor  action  either 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  the  following 
week. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
extremely  important.  I  was  told  that 
the  neighboring  State  of  Oregon  has 
already  closed  some  of  its  unemploy- 
ment offices  when  unemployment  is 
almost  doubling  in  that  State.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense  to  me.  I  just  do 
not  think  that  the  President  realizes 
what  is  going  on  in  unemployment 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  information 
and  yes,  within  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton we  already  have  a  number  of  of- 
fices that  have  closed  and  so  there  is 
imiversal  concern. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Which  is  wrong.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
those  offices  should  remain  open? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned about  this  and  look  forward  to 
the  hearings  and  the  potential  action 
on  the  floor  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  until  5  p.m.  today  to  file  reports 
on  the  bills: 

H.R.  5118.  To  provide  water  to  the 
Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4230.  To  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal  by  pipeline  across  Feder- 
al and  non-Federal  lands. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  DISEASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Fresno  Bee  about  a  rare  affliction 
known  as  Joseph  disease.  This  debili- 
tating disease  named  after  Antone 
Joseph  strikes  those  of  Portuguese  de- 
scent. Many  of  the  brave  people  who 
suffer  from  this  genetic  disorder  live 
in  California's  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent.  A  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  Antone  Joseph. 
Rose  Marie  Silva,  has  formed  the 
International  Joseph  Disease  Foimda- 
tion  Inc.,  a  group  of  dedicated  people 
looking  for  a  cuire  to  Joseph  disease 
and  aiding  its  victims.  This  is  a  fine  or- 
ganization deserving  of  our  full  sup- 
port. 

The  article  follows: 
IProm  the  Fresno  Bee,  Dec.  14, 1981] 

"Old  World"  Disordeh— Rarx  Disease 

Shatters  American  Dream 

(By  Ricardo  Plmentel) 

When  Antone  Joseph  arrived  In  Llvermore 
from  the  Azores  Islands  In  1844  he  hoped  to 
create  a  legacy  of  prosperity  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

To  be  sure,  some  members  got  a  piece  of 
the  American  dream  but  others  were  left  an 
Old  World  legacy  of  debilitating  disease. 

Joseph  passed  on  an  Incurable  disorder 
that  still  plagues  family  members.  It's  ap- 
propriately called  Joseph  disease,  but  it's 
not  limited  to  the  Joseph  family.  It  strikes 
people  from  continental  Portugal  or  the 
Azores. 

Dr.  Roger  Rosenberg,  a  neurology  and  ge- 
netics specialist  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Health  Science  Center  In  Dallas,  diagnosed 
and  named  the  disease  In  1975.  Since  then. 


he's  discovered  that  the  disease  has  been 
around  for  as  many  as  400  years,  often  mis- 
diagnosed as  multiple  sclerosis,  Parkinson's 
disease  or  as  a  degeneration  of  spinal  and 
cerebral  functions. 

New  World  explorer  Ferdinand  Magellan's 
crew  may  have  even  carried  the  disease  to 
Japan  in  the  16th  century.  About  10  cases  of 
Joseph  disease  have  been  detected  there, 
Rosenberg  said. 

At  Valley  Children's  Hospital  in  Fresno 
recently  for  a  seminar,  Rosenberg  explained 
that  Joseph  disease  Is  a  genetic  disorder 
that  destroys  the  nerve  cells  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  that  control  movement. 

Victims  have  trouble  walking,  with  hand 
coordination  and  with  sjjeech  and  may 
appear  to  be  intoxicated. 

Investigation  showed  that  about  600  mem- 
bers of  the  Joseph  family  In  11  generations 
have  had  or  have  the  disease,  Rosenberg 
said. 

Rose  Marie  Silva,  great-great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Antone  Joseph,  said  the  affliction, 
which  can  be  slowed  with  drugs,  was  a 
family  secret  until  she  called  Rosenberg  in 
1975. 

"My  father  and  brother  died  of  it  at  39 
years  of  age,"  she  said,  explaining  that  she 
once  dreaded  that  her  three  daughters 
might  contract  the  then-nameless  disease. 

The  concern  is  warranted.  If  a  parent  has 
the  disease,  the  children  have  a  50-50 
chance  of  developing  it.  The  gene  that 
causes  the  problem  doesn't  skip  generations, 
said  Dr.  William  Nyhan,  a  geneticist  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Nyhan  travels  with  Rosenberg  on  his 
annual  trip  through  Northern  California, 
giving  genetic  advice  to  victims  and  conduct- 
ing clinics  where  Portuguese-Americans' 
fears  can  be  dispelled  or  confirmed. 

"It's  an  ancient  mutation."  Nyhan  said, 
describing  the  gene  that  causes  the  prob- 
lem. "Its  first  expression  occurs  generally 
after  people  have  had  their  children,  so 
people  didn't  put  things  together." 

However,  he  added,  people  as  young  as  17 
and  as  old  as  70  have  contracted  the  disease. 

David  Colto,  43,  of  Turlock  developed 
symptoms  when  he  was  28.  By  1977,  he  was 
an  Invalid.  He  has  three  cousins  In  Fresno 
who  also  have  Joseph  disease. 

"They  didn't  know  what  he  had.  We  took 
him  to  our  family  doctor  who  said  it  was 
something  neurological,"  said  his  wife,  Jane. 

It  wasn't  diagnosed  as  Joseph  disease  until 
1978. 

"I  remember  it  very  vividly.  The  doctor 
told  me.  if  you  don't  know  how  to  drive, 
you'd  better  leam.  Dave's  going  to  die.  He's 
not  going  to  be  able  to  work.'  Dave  proved 
them  wrong,"  Jane  said. 

Colto,  a  former  appliance  store  owner, 
smiled  and  nodded  his  head  as  he  sat  In  his 
wheelchair. 

"His  mother  had  something,  but  It  was  di- 
agnosed as  MS  (multiple  sclerosis)."  she 
said.  "It's  on  her  death  certificate. 

"When  we  first  found  out  In  1968,  we 
thought  we  were  the  only  ones  In  the  world 
with  the  disease.  But  11  years  later  we 
found  out  we  weren't  alone.  There  was  a 
sense  of  unity." 

The  reason  they  didn't  feel  alone  was  that 
they  found  Silva  and  the  organization  she 
formed.  International  Joseph  Disease  Foun- 
dation Inc. 

The  group,  raising  money  through  bake 
and  garage  sales,  finances  research  and 
makes  the  annual  informational  trips  possi- 
ble. 

"It's  because  of  my  children  that  I  help  as 
much  as  I  do, "  Silva  said. 


Although  she  is  at  risk.  Silva,  49.  is  not 
very  frightened.  Nyhan  explained  that  the 
later  the  onset,  the  more  mild  the  disease. 
So,  even  If  Silva  develops  It,  she  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

Rosenberg  and  Nyhan  said  they  tell 
people  who  have  the  disease  about  the  risks 
of  having  children. 

"Mainly  the  reaction  has  been  to  hold  off 
on  a  family.  Some  get  vasectomies,  tubal  li- 
gations or  adopt,"  said  Nyhan. 

Generally,  a  person  will  contract  the  dis- 
ease at  about  the  same  as  their  parent  did. 

The  symptoms  Include: 

Weakness  In  arms  and  legs. 

Spastic  limbs. 

Clumsy  body  movement. 

Speech  difficulties,  such  as  slurring  words. 

Double  vision  and  Involuntary  eye  move- 
ment. 

Frequent  urination. 

Nyhan  cautioned,  however,  that  a  person 
shouldn't  panic  Just  because  of  a  tumble 
unless  your  parent  has  had  the  disease, 
which  may  have  been  misdiagnosed. 

Anyone  with  questions  about  Joseph  dis- 
ease may  call  the  foundation  at  (415)  455- 
0706.* 
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TAX  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  SEGRE- 
GATED PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Washing- 
ton)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  the  controversy  surround- 
ing the  President's  claim  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  no  legal 
standing  to  deny  tax-exempt  status  to 
private  schools  which  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  statements 
made  during  yesterday's  hearing  by 
the  Subconunittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  which  clarify  and  ar- 
ticulate the  existing  legal  basis  for  the 
IRS  to  deny  exemptions. 

Supporting  the  argument  that  exist- 
ing law  compels  and  obligates  the  IRS 
to  deny  tax  exemptions,  the  Honora- 
ble Arthur  S.  Plemming,  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
stated: 

This  decision  by  the  Executive  Branch  is 
Inconsistent  In  our  judgement  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive's constitutional  obligation  and  oath 
of  office  to  faithfully  execute  our  Nation's 
laws.  The  Executive  Branch  has  acted  with- 
out appropriate  regard  for  a  coequal  branch 
of  government  whose  "'province  and  duty," 
as  Ctiief  Justice  Marshall  declared  in  Afar- 
bury  v.  Madison,  is  "to  say  what  law  is."' 

We  do  not  need  new  legislation  to  set 
forth  once  again  the  policy  of  non-support 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government  of 
schools  that  practice  racial  discrimination. 
What  we  do  need  Is  vigorous  Implementa- 
tion by  the  Executve  Branch  of  the  policy 
set  forth  In  the  Constitution.  Title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  IRS  Code 
as  defined  by  the  Federal  courts. 

Flenuning  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Commission  believes  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  direct  the  IRS  to  comply 
with  the  mandate  of  the  Federal 
courts  and  continue  to  deny  tax  ex- 
emptions to  private  schools  that  dis- 


criminate on  the  basis  of  race.  "No 
Federal  judge  has  suggested  that  new 
legislation  is  needed  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  legal  foundation  on 
which  this  mandate  rests." 

Another  distinguished  witness.  Mr. 
Carr  Ferguson,  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  tax  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
stated: 

The  Federal  tax  laws  now  on  the  books 
have  been  interpreted  by  every  Federal  ap- 
pellate court  which  has  considered  the  Issue 
as  prohibiting  federal  tax  exemption  bene- 
fits for  schools  with  racially  discriminatory 
policies.  Accordingly,  new  tax  laws  are  un- 
necessary to  continue  the  Government's 
consistent  position  of  the  last  decade  that 
such  private  schools  do  not  qualify  as  tax- 
exempt  organizations  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Carr  went  on  to  say  that  instead  of 
calling  for  new  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress should  leave  to  IRS  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts  the  reasoned,  systematic 
enforcement  of  the  settled  interpreta- 
tions of  existing  statutes. 

Equally  compelling  and  factual  was 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  E.  Richard 
Larson,  staff  counsel  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  Mr.  Larson 
stated: 

The  American  ClvU  Ubertles  Union  dis- 
agrees with  the  President's  position.  In  the 
ACLU's  view,  "the  law"  most  certainly  in- 
cludes the  Fifth  Amendment,  Title  IV  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts. 

The  primary  prohibition  against  federal 
government  Involvement,  direct  or  indirect. 
In  racial  discrimination  is  the  equal  protec- 
tion component  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  Constitution  has 
been  consistently  applied  by  the  federal 
courts  and  Interpreted  by  Congress  to  deny 
government  aid  to  racially  discriminatory 
private  schools. 

Larson  emphasized  that— 

The  decision  Green  v.  Connolly,  330  F. 
Supp.  1150  (D.D.C.  1971)  a/fd  sub.  nam. 
Coit  V.  Green,  404  U.S.  997  (1971),  did  not 
occur  In  Isolation,  but  followed  three  other 
three-judge  court  decisions  which  had  ruled 
"that  It  was  unconstitutional  for  Govern- 
ment to  aid  racially  discriminatory  private 
schools  through  the  use  of  tuition  grants, 
and  each  of  these  three  rulings  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court."  South  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Education,  296  F.  Supp. 
199  (D.S.C.  1968),  a/Td  mem.,  393  U.S.  222 
(1968):  Poindexter  v.  Louisiana  Financial 
Assistance  Commission,  275  F.  Supp.  833 
(E.D.La.  1967),  affd  mem.,  389  U.S.  571 
( 1968);  Lee  v.  Macon  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 267  F.  Supp.  458  (M.D.Ala.  1967), 
affd  menu  sub  nom.  Wallace  v.  United 
States.  389  U.S.  215  (1967);  see  also,  Coffey  v. 
State  Educational  Finance  Commission,  296 
F.  Supp.  1389  (S.D.Miss.  1969). 

Mr.  Carr  reiterated  this  point,  and 
emphasized  that  Congress  has  already 
noted  its  approval  of  the  Green  deci- 
sion. As  he  stated: 

In  1976,  Congress  added  S501(i)  to  the 
Code  which  explicitly  denies  tax  exempt 
status  to  social  clubs  that  discriminate 
against  "any  person  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  religion."  This  legislation  specifi- 


cally overturned  a  contrary  district  court 
construction  of  the  Code.  The  Senate  report 
on  the  private  club  provision  cites  Green  as 
the  leading  case  on  the  Issue  of  private 
schools  that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race  not  qualifying  for  tax  exemptions. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  there 
constitutional  authority  for  the  IRS  to 
act,  numerous  court  rulings  based  on 
these  constitutional  provisions,  and 
the  actions  of  this  legislative  body,  all 
give  a  foundation  on  which  the  IRS 
can  stand.  Both  the  Treasury  and  the 
IRS  in  fact  remain  bound  by  the 
Court's  ruling  interpreting  the  Consti- 
tution and  other  laws  as  requiring  the 
denial  of  tax-exempt  status  to  racially 
discriminatory  private  schools.  Clearly 
the  issue  is  not  a  lack  of  legal  standing 
on  the  part  of  IRS.  The  real  issue  is 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Chief  Elxecu- 
tive  to  exercise  his  sworn  constitution- 
al oath  to  uphold  the  laws  our  land. 

There  is  one  final  issue  which 
should  be  clarified.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues expressed  concern  that  since 
the  IRS  has  placed  new  applications 
for  private  school  tax  exemptions  on 
hold,  this  may  delay  the  approval  of 
applications  from  parcKhial  schools 
and  other  schools  ^nich  do  not  racial- 
ly discriminate. 

We  contacted  the  IRS  Public  Affairs 
Office.  They  said  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  Only  applications  from  schools 
which  have  a  policy  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation have  been  placed  on  hold.  All 
other  applications  are  being  pr(x:essed 
without  delay.  Schools  which  do  not 
racially  discriminate  are  unaffected. 
The  President  should  act,  and  act  at 
once;  but  until  he  does,  there  is  no 
danger  of  iimocents  being  caught  in 
the  crossfire.* 


TO  PROVIDE  PRICE  SUPPORT 
LOANS  TO  ALL  PRODUCERS  OF 
THE  1981  CROP  OF  RICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
a  measure  of  equity  to  aU  rice  produc- 
ers in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  eli- 
gibility for  the  Conmiodlty  Credit  Cor- 
I>oration  nonrecourse  loan  program. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
agricultural  economy  of  America  is  at 
a  standstill  today  unlike  anything  we 
have  seen  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Many  farmers  are  searching  for  ade- 
quate credit  to  finance  their  1982  op- 
erations while  others  face  an  absolute 
denial  from  their  lenders  due  to  their 
heavy  debt  load. 

The  depression  in  agriculture  cuts 
across  almost  all  commodity  prcxluc- 
ers.  However,  while  all  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  producers  are  able 
to  secure  a  nonrecourse  loan  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  only  a 
portion  of  the  Nation's  rice  producers 
are  eligible  to  do  so. 


This  anomaly  was  corrected  by  the 

1981  farm  bill  as  far  as  producers  of 

1982  crop  rice  is  concerned.  Beginning 
with  the  1982  crop,  all  rice  producers 
will  become  eligible  for  the  CCC  loan 
program  as  well  as  the  target-price 
provisions. 

However,  there  is  a  group  of  produc- 
ers holding  a  majority  of  the  rice  pro- 
duced in  1981  who  have  no  alternative 
to  an  almost  totally  inactive  rice 
market.  It  includes  producers  with 
acreage  allotments  who  have  been  al- 
lowed by  law  to  plant  in  excess  of 
those  allotments  and  it  includes  new 
rice  producers  who  have  gone  into  rice 
production  since  the  program  was 
opened  in  1975  to  all  those  wanting  to 
produce  it. 

The  market  has  declined  from  an  av- 
erage price  of  $12.90  per  hundred- 
weight a  year  ago  to  an  average  of 
$9.12  per  hundredweight  January  1, 
the  last  date  reported  by  USDA.  This 
is  more  than  a  25-percent  reduction  in 
price  in  1  year  and  it  is  far  below  costs 
of  production.  Since  most  rice  is  ineli- 
gible for  the  CCC  loan  program,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  prices  from  con- 
tinuing to  decline. 

Currently,  most  rice  producers  with 
acreage  allotments  who  are  eligible  to 
utilize  the  CCC  loan  have  done  so. 
The  1981  rice  crop  is  estimated  by 
USDA  to  have  been  185  million  hun- 
(iredweight  and  they  expect  a  carry- 
over of  54  million  hundredweight  in 
excess  of  domestic  and  export  demand 
by  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.  As 
of  January  1,  there  was  46  million 
hundredweight  on  hand  In  my  State  of 
Arkansas  alone.  Yet,  less  than  25  mil- 
lion hundredweight  has  been  placed 
imder  CCC  loan  and  the  rest  of  it  Is  in- 
eligible imtil  my  bUl  becomes  law. 

My  biU  will  enable  all  producers  of 
rice  to  utilize  the  alternative  of  plac- 
ing excess  rice  stocks  under  loan  with 
the  CCC  until  sufficient  market 
demand  reappears.  This  will  enable 
those  producers  to  continue  to  operate 
in  1982  by  providing  them  with  criti- 
cally needed  financing.  Those  produc- 
ers newly  eligible  for  the  CCC  loan 
upon  enactment  of  my  bill  wiU  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  same  conditions  as 
all  others  eligible  for  the  CCC  loan 
program.* 


SAM  MUCHNICK    'MR. 
WRESTLING"  STEPS  DOWN 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly 
outstanding  person  and  one  of  my 
closest  friends,  Mr.  Sam  Muchiuck  re- 
tired this  month.  Mr.  Muchnick  also 
happens  to  be  the  No.  1  wrestling  pro- 
moter in  the  United  States  and  is 
known  in  the  profession  throughout 
the  world  for  his  personal  integrity 
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and  the  high  standards  of  values  and 
fairness  he  has  brought  to  the  sport. 
In  my  long  association  with  the  sports 
field  I  have  found  Sam  to  be  one  of 
the  most  respected  people  In  the  field. 
As  stated  in  the  article  by  Roert  L. 
Bumes  in  the  January  9-10.  1982.  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which  I  am  in- 
cluding at  the  close  of  my  remarks, 
few  people  have  as  many  friends  as 
Sam. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  such  an 
outstanding  person  as  my  friend  for  so 
many  years,  and  I  wish  Sam  every  suc- 
cess and  satisfaction  in  whatever  he 
does  next.  I  look  forward,  as  I  am  sure 
Sam's  many  friends  do,  to  many  more 
years  of  association  with  this  great 
and  humane  person.  He  has  made  so 
many  people's  lives  so  much  more 
meaningful  and  rewarding.  With  his 
great  gifts  he  can  continue,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will,  to  help  his  many  friends 
to  lead  happier  and  more  rewarding 
lives. 

I  commend  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  as  a  way  to 
become  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
my  outstanding  friend  Sam  Muchnick. 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  this  to  be  a  re- 
warding experience. 

"Mr.  Wrmtliiio"  Steps  Down 

Now  that  he  has  finally  made  official  the 
retirement  he  has  long  threatened,  wres- 
tling promoter  Sam  Muchnlclc  will  have 
time  to  do  other  things.  He  stepped  down 
after  his  card  of  Jan.  1,  turning  over  the 
reins  to  wrestler  Pat  O'Connor  and  his  long 
time  assistant.  Larry  Matyslk. 

A  man  of  many  interests,  most  of  them  in- 
volved with  sports.  Sam  will  not  lack  for 
things  to  do.  He  might  even  return  to  his 
first  love,  writing  about  sports. 

With  a  straight  face,  Muchnick  has  long 
maintained  that  he  is  the  third  best  sports 
writer  in  the  world. 

Who  is  number  one? 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Walter  "Red"  Smith 
of  the  New  York  Times.  They  were  play- 
mates and  walking  partners  and  fun  seekers 
when  they  patrolled  the  Cardinal  baseball 
beat  50  years  ago.  Smith  for  the  St.  Louis 
Star  and  Muchnick  for  the  St.  Louis  Times, 
now  both  out  of  business. 

And  who  is  the  second  best? 

Why.  whichever  sports  writer  he  happens 
to  be  talking  to  at  the  moment. 

It  has  been  a  running  Joke  for  years.  Sam 
has  enjoyed  it.  so  have  his  friends,  especial- 
ly when  another  sports  writer  walks  Into 
the  room  and  learns  that  he  has  been  re- 
placed as  number  two.  And  that  has  hap- 
pened frequently. 

Even  though  he  has  been  Involved  with 
professional  wrestling  for  almost  50  years- 
first  as  assistant  to  promoter  Tom  Packs 
and  then  for  more  than  35  years  on  his 
own— and  even  though  he  has  become  the 
number  one  man  nationally  in  that  sport. 
Muchnick  still  talks  almost  with  reverence 
of  the  days  when  he  traveled  with  the  Car- 
dinals. The  days  when  Prank  Prlsch,  Bur- 
leigh Grimes.  Pepper  Martin  and  Jim  Bot- 
tomley  were  friends  and  heroes,  when  his 
writing  pals  were  Red  Smith,  Mike  Haley  of 
The  Globe-E>emocrat  and  Roy  Stockton  of 
the  Post-Dispatch,  the  days  when  he  was 
third  baseman  on  a  training  camp  team 
which  Included  Cardinal  owner  Sam  Brea- 


don.  Dr.  Bob  Hyland  and  George  P.  Vier- 
heller,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Zoo  and  an 
avid  Cardinal  fan. 

'It  was  great  fun,  It  was  exciting  ...  the 
Cardinals  were  winning  pennants  and  World 
Series  .  .  .  they  were  playing  all  the  games 
in  the  afternoon  and  you  had  all  night  in 
New  York  or  Chicago  to  enjoy  life  .  .  .  there 
has  never  been  anything  like  it,"  beams 
Sam. 

Muchnick  did  not  leave  sports  writing  by 
choice. 

"The  Times  was  bought  by  the  Star  in 
June  of  1932, "  he  points  out.  "We  had  two 
hours  warning  and  were  given  two  weeks 
pay  .  .  .  nothing  more.  In  the  depths  of  the 
Depression,  I  was  out  of  work." 

He  caught  on  with  Packs  as  publicist  and 
eventually  as  assistant.  He  stayed  with 
Packs  for  almost  10  years;  they  finally 
broke  up  because  of  fundamental  differ- 
ences and  Muchnick  went  out  on  his  own. 

"I  had  made  a  lot  of  friends  in  the  busi- 
ness but  I  was  bucking  the  establishment," 
he  recalls.  "Lots  of  wrestlers  told  me  they'd 
like  to  work  for  me  but  feared  the  repercus- 
sions. But  some  did  and  I  was  grateful." 

Muchnick  was  barely  gaining  a  foothold  in 
the  wrestling  world  when  World  War  II  in- 
tervened. Although  in  his  late  thirties,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

"I  fought  the  battle  of  the  Panama 
Canal, "  he  gays.  "That's  where  I  was  sta- 
tioned." 

After  hLs  discharge,  Muchnick  plunged 
ahead.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  within 
five  years,  he  was  the  dominant  figure  in 
the  sport  of  wrestling  In  the  United  States. 
He  served  for  more  than  25  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Wrestling  Alliance, 
made  up  of  promoters  from  coast  to  coast. 
They  valued  his  Judgment  and  they  all  pros- 
pered. 

In  recent  years,  protesting  that  the  work 
load  was  too  much,  he  was  finally  allowed  to 
step  down  as  president— but  the  phone  still 
rings  constantly  In  his  office  and  other  pro- 
moters still  lean  on  him  for  advice. 

So  much  so  that  a  couple  of  years  ago,  one 
of  the  better  known  promoters  called  with  a 
strange  request.  The  man's  wife  had  died  a 
few  years  before  and  he  was  planning  to 
marry  again  but  wanted  to  avoid  publicity. 

Tm  coming  to  St.  Louis  to  get  married,"  he 
said.  "You  arrange  It,  Sam." 

Muchnick  did  Just  that.  He  called  his  good 
friend,  Monsignor  Lou  Meyer,  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony. 

One  point  should  be  made.  The  so-called 
sport  of  wrestling  Is  often  more  hippodrome 
and  theater  than  sport.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted, although  no  one  will  admit  It,  that 
the  championship  is  controlled. 

Muchnick  grins  when  people  talk  about  it. 
Jack  Buck  and  Joe  Garagiola,  his  close 
friends,  have  kidded  him  unmercifully  at 
public  gatherings  about  this  and  he  contin- 
ues to  smile. 

However,  It  Is  a  tribute  to  his  personal  in- 
tegrity and  popularity  that  he  Is  one  of  the 
most  respected  people  In  sports  in  St.  Louis. 
Pew  people  have  more  friends  than  Sam 
Muchnick. 

I  have  known  him  for  more  than  40  years. 
I  look  upon  him  as  one  of  my  closest  and 
dearest  friends— and  above  all,  one  of  the 
most  honest  To  my  knowledge,  he  has 
never  lied  to  me  or  misdirected  me.  I  have 
had  to  ask  him  searching  questions  about 
wrestling  on  a  few  occasions  and  he  has 
always  given  me  direct,  straightforward  an- 
swers. 

Sam  Is  In  the  same  category  with  Bing 
Devlne,  Ben  Kemer  and  Bob  Fishel  (now  as- 
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slstant  to  the  president  of  the  American 
League)  who  also  have  never  lied  to  me. 
That  Is  why  I  hold  them  in  such  high 
esteem. 

Muchnick  was  saddened  early  last  year  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  beloved  wife.  Helen. 
He's  also  lost  several  close  friends  In  recent 
years— Cardinal  baseball  scout  Joe  Mathes. 
former  Cardinal  traveling  secretary  Leo 
Ward,  and  one-time  football  star  Wilson  R. 
<Bud)  Schwenk.  When  Helen  Muchnick 
died,  the  wrestling  world  came  to  a  complete 
stop  around  the  country.  Every  promoter 
and  many  of  the  top  wrestlers  were  here  for 
the  funeral. 

Muchnick  admits  his  life  has  been  split  in 
half— B.H.  and  A.H.— ""Before  Helen  and 
After  Helen. "  He  liked  the  bright  lighU  and 
the  good  life  of  the  bachelor  until,  in  his 
late  40s,  he  and  Helen  Wildfong  were  mar- 
ried. "She  changed  my  life,"  he  says  simply, 
"and  much  for  the  better. "  The  Muchnlcks 
have  two  sons.  Dr.  Richard  of  St.  Louis  and 
Dan  of  Macon,  Ga.  and  a  daughter.  Kathie 
of  St.  Louis. 

The  loyalty  of  the  wrestlers  who  work  for 
him  is  something  in  which  Muchnick  takes 
great  pride  but,  as  Pat  O'Connor  says,  "it  is 
mostly  because  every  wrestler  in  the  game 
knows  that  Sam's  word  Is  his  bond.  He  has 
never  shortchanged  any  of  us. " 

Years  ago,  when  Muchnick  was  Just  gain- 
ing a  foothold  as  a  wrestling  promoter,  he 
was  faced  with  a  disaster  at  one  of  this  first 
big  shows  at  Kiel  Auditorium.  A  blizzard 
struck  without  warning  shortly  before  the 
show.  Only  a  few  hundred  fans  struggled  to 
get  there.  Despite  this,  the  card  went  on. 

Muchnick  took  a  financial  beating.  As  he 
sat  in  his  cubicle  office  at  Kiel  afterwards, 
waiting  to  pay  the  wrestlers  their  fees.  Fritz 
Von  Erich,  one  of  the  top  "villains"  of  the 
era,  walked  in. 

"'Sam,  the  other  boys  have  appointed  me 
spokesman,"  Von  Erich  said.  "We've  talked 
it  over  .  .  .  you've  always  been  more  than 
fair  with  us.  We  know  you  didn't  make  ex- 
penses tonight  so  all  of  us  want  to  waive  our 
fees.  Just  give  us  our  expenses  .  .  .  and  if 
you  don't  have  that .  .  .  well,  you  can  owe  it 
to  us." 

Muchnick  was  moved  to  tears. 

"But  I  paid  off  In  full."  he  remembers.  "It 
almost  wiped  me  out  at  the  time  but  I've 
never  forgotten  it." 

Still  another  Incident  occurred  more  re- 
cently when  Muchnick  had  a  card  sched- 
uled, headed  by  Terry  Punk,  then  world 
champion,  and  Johnny  Valentine,  a  popular 
figure  with  the  fans.  Late  the  night  before 
the  show,  which  was  sold  out,  Muchnick  got 
a  phone  call  from  Valentine. 

"I  dislocated  my  shoulder  here  tonight  In 
Houston,"  Valentine  said.  The  doctors  tell 
me  I  can't  work.  If  you  want,  Sam,  I'll  fly  in 
so  that  if  you  can  get  a  substitute,  I  can  let 
everybody  know  why  I'm  not  working." 

"That  wasn't  the  problem,"  Sam  explains. 
"We  had  a  sellout  and  a  good  part  of  It  was 
Valentine's  popularity.  I  had  two  choices. 
Even  if  I  got  a  replacement.  It  was  too  late 
to  get  the  word  out.  The  fans  wouldn't  know 
untU  they  came  to  the  auditorium.  So  I 
either  had  to  cancel  the  card  or  come  up 
with  a  good  enough  replacement  to  satisfy 
everybody.  Even  so,  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
any  fan  his  money  back  If  he  wanted  it." 

The  only  possible  replacement,  Muchnick 
felt,  was  Gene  Kinlskl,  the  former  world 
champion,  a  rough  and  tumble  performer 
who  was  popular  mostly  because  he  irritat- 
ed fans.  He  called  Kinlskl  at  his  home  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  explained 
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the  situation.  "I  doubt  that  you  can  make 
it,"  Sam  said,  "but  you're  my  only  hope." 

"In  other  words,  if  I  can't  make  it,"  Kin- 
lskl replied,  "you  take  a  bath." 

That's  about  the  size  of  it,  Muchnick  told 
him. 

"The  weather's  pretty  bad  up  here,"  Kin- 
lskl reported,  "but  I'll  try.  I  may  not  make  it 
until  show  time  but  I'll  give  it  a  shot." 

Not  knowing  whether  he'd  have  a  show  or 
not,  the  worried  Muchnick  walked  into  his 
office  at  9:30  the  next  morning  to  find  Kin- 
iski  sprawled  in  a  chair. 

"Where  the  hell  you  been?"  Kinlskl 
snarled.  "I'm  hungry.  The  least  you  can  do 
is  buy  me  breakfast.  I  shoulda  stopped  by 
your  house  and  had  Helen  fix  my  breakfast 
but  I  couldn't  remember  your  address." 

Kinlskl  had  driven  through  bad  weather 
from  Vancouver  to  Seattle,  caught  the  red 
eye  special  and  flown  all  night. 

"Of  course  I  bought  his  breakfast,"  Much- 
nick reminisces.  "I  couldn't  believe  that  he 
had  made  it.  Besides,  I'm  happy  that  he 
came  to  the  office.  When  he  and  Helen  got 
together  in  the  kitchen,  it  was  always 
chaos." 

In  addition  to  his  wrestling  talents,  Kin- 
lskl considers  himself  the  best  cook  in  the 
world. 

"He  came  out  to  the  house  often  because 
he  enjoyed  discussing  cooking  with  my 
wife."  says  Muchnick.  "They  never  agreed; 
they'd  wind  up  hollering  at  each  other  but 
the  results  were  always  good,  no  matter 
which  one  won  out  on  which  recipe  to  use. " 

Muchnick  is  proud  of  the  loyalty  and 
friendship  of  the  wrestlers.  Another  close 
friend  is  the  rugged  crowd  pleaser,  "Dick 
the  Bruiser"  Afflls.  The  Bruiser  has  leaned 
on  Muchnick  for  advice  and  counsel  in  busi- 
ness dealings  and  is  comfortably  well  off 
today,  as  much  from  real  estate  enterprises 
as  wrestling. 

A  few  years  ago,  Muchnick  was  In  the  hos- 
pital and  a  firm  "No  Visitors  Allowed"  sign 
was  posted.  "We  had  to  do  that  whenever 
Sam  was  in  the  hospital,"  a  doctor  friend 
once  observed.  Otherwise,  he  wouldn't  get 
any  rest." 

This  did  not  stop  the  Bruiser.  He  bor- 
rowed a  black  homburg  and  strode  into  the 
hospital.  To  anyone  who  tried  to  stop  him, 
he  merely  said  "I'm  Rabbi  Afflls"  and  kept 
right  on  walking. 

In  his  earlier  days,  Muchnick  was  a  con- 
firmed practical  Joker. 

"I  learned  from  the  best,  Ray  Steele,"  he 
confesses.  "He  was  the  master.  He  was 
always  pulling  stuff  on  me.  I  finally  got 
even  once.  We  drove  to  Kansas  City  and 
stopped  on  the  highway  for  lunch.  He  ex- 
cused himself  from  the  table,  went  out, 
moved  the  car  and  hid  with  it.  When  I  got 
up  to  leave,  I  couldn't  find  Steele  or  the  car 
and  figured  he'd  gone  on  and  left  me  out  In 
the  middle  of  nowhere.  He  let  me  stew  for 
15  minutes  before  he  showed  up.  When  we 
got  to  Kansas  City,  I  swiped  the  car  keys, 
stuck  them  in  an  envelope,  mailed  them 
back  to  St.  Louis.  I  was  going  to  stay  over 
and  he  was  going  to  drive  back  to  St.  Louis 
alone.  It's  the  only  time  I  ever  put  one  over 
on  him." 

However,  another  practical  Joke— this  one 
involving  Gene  Kinlskl- never  came  off. 

A  Catholic  priest,  a 'devoted  wrestling  fan, 
cordially  detested  Kinlskl  for  his  rough  tac- 
tics. 

'"What  the  priest  didn't  know,"  Muchnick 
explains,  "was  that  Kinlskl,  outside  the 
ring,  was  a  devout  Catholic,  a  dedicated 
family  man.  A  couple  of  us  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  gimmick  some  Sunday  morning  to 


go  out  to  his  church,  wait  until  he  was  in 
the  pulpit  and  then  walk  Kinlskl  down  the 
center  aisle  to  a  front  pew." 

Sam  admits  he  didn't  have  the  heart  to 
pull  it  off  because  "a  church  is  no  place  for 
a  practical  Joke.  It  could  have  been  a  terri- 
ble embarrassment  for  the  priest  who  was 
my  good  friend." 

And  Sam  Muchnick  enjoys  the  company 
of  his  good  friends.  Even  though  he  has 
never  played  golf  in  his  life,  he  Joined  Nor- 
wood Hills  Country  Club  some  years  ago, 
mostly  on  the  urging  of  Bud  Schwenk  and 
Bob  Victor  and  some  other  pals.  A  couple  of 
Fridays  a  month,  he  leads  a  group  of  his 
roistering  buddies  to  Jack  English's  Tavern 
in  Belleville  for  lunch.  Why?  Well,  simply 
because  Tommy  McMahon,  longtime  bar- 
tender at  the  St.  Louis  Press  Club  and  one 
of  the  city's  great  characters,  is  on  duty 
there  on  Friday.  Tommy  has  virtually  re- 
tired but  puts  in  a  day  or  two  a  week  at  Eng- 
lish's perhaps  because  it  is  a  handy  place  en 
route  to  the  race  track. 

"I've  always  thought  that  Joe  Mathes  was 
one  of  the  finest  people  I  ever  knew,"  Much- 
nick says.  "I  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Press  Club;  I'm  a  charter  member  and 
Joe  enjoyed  talking  with  Tommy.  So  Joe 
would  come  by  the  office  and  Invite  himself 
to  the  Press  Club  as  my  guest.  Then  he  and 
Tommy  would  sit  at  the  bar  and  swap  sto- 
ries." 

Mathes  died  three  years  ago  but  Much- 
nick's  fond  memories  live  on.  He  goes  to 
English's  because  he  knows  that's  what  Joe 
would  have  done.  And  he  orders  a  "Joe 
Mathes"  from  Tommy  McMahon.  It  is 
simply  a  Rob  Roy  but  at  English's  it  is 
known  as  a  Joe  Mathes.  And  each  time  he  is 
there,  Muchnick,  who  shouldn't  eat  such 
things,  devours  a  fried  catfish  sandwich  be- 
cause that's  what  Mathes  would  have  or- 
dered. 

On  two  occasions,  Muchnick  has  brought 
the  huge  wrestler,  Andre  the  Giant,  along 
and  that  created  quite  a  stir  in  Belleville. 

Arriving  at  English's,  there  is  always  a 
welcoming  party  of  attorney  Bob  McGlynn 
or  television's  Jim  Bolen  or  retired  newsman 
S.L.  Van  Petten  or  Sheriff  Cobby  Rodrigues 
or  Cleveland  Indian  manager  Dave  Garcia 
or  Jimmy  Connors'  mother,  Gloria,  all 
friends  of  Muchnlcks.  .  .or  perhaps  all  of 
them. 

Whenever  he  Is  in  town,  Muchnick's  great 
friend.  Congressman  Mel  Price  is  sure  to 
drop  in. 

Price  sits  quietly,  amused  as  always  by 
Muchnick's  outgoing  convivlaUty. 

"Sam's  not  doing  anything  different  here 
than  he  does  in  Washington,"  he  says.  "He 
came  up  to  visit  a  few  weeks  ago  and  we 
were  invited  to  a  party  at  the  vice  presi- 
dent's home.  It  was  pretty  swank  but  that 
didn't  bother  Sam  one  bit. 

"He  and  the  vice-president  got  talking 
about  sports  and  neglected  everybody  else. 
When  the  party  was  over,  George  Bush  said 
"call  me  the  next  time  you're  coming  and 
we'll  have  lunch.' " 

Like  Harry  Truman,  a  man  he  admires 
tremendously,  Sam  Muchnick  has  no  middle 
name.  The  Irrepressible  Kid  Regan,  a  night 
club  and  sports  columnist  long  ago  with  the 
Star-Times,  was  the  one  who  supplied  a 
middle  name  .  .  .  Xavler.  Another  sports 
writer,  Ray  Gillespie,  never  called  Muchnick 
anything  else  than  Xavler.  It  is  one  of  nu- 
merous nicknames  Muchnick  owns  .  .  . 
"Commlsh"  for  his  duties  as  the  conmils- 
sloner  of  the  National  Wrestling  Alliance  Is 
probably  the  most  popular. 

Muchnick  Is  ribbed,  needled  and  kidded 
constantly  by  his  friends  who  are  merely  re- 


paying him  in  kind  for  the  constant  barbs 
he  Issues. 

He  will  have  more  time  now  to  enjoy  his 
friends  in  retirement.  He  will  have  more 
time  to  travel  to  Georgia  to  visit  his  grand- 
children. But  Sam  won't  change  much  .  .  . 
except  he  keeps  threatening  to  spend  more 
time  writing. 

The  "world's  third  t>est  sports  writer" 
thing,  of  course,  is  strictly  a  gag  but  Much- 
nick is  proud  of  his  early  backgroimd  In 
baseball.  He  has  turned  down  one  offer  to 
write  his  memoirs  but  he  might  change  his 
mind  now. 

If  he  is  the  third  best,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
things  in  his  life  in  which  Sam  Muchnick 
does  not  rank  first .  .  .  right  at  the  top.* 


SPECLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AimirNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Washington,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morrison)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Broomfielo. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  D'Amours. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  11  minutes 
a.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1982,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 
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2914.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  President  Determination 
No.  82-4,  authorizing  certain  assistance  to 
El  Salvador  in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  certifications, 
pursuant  to  subsections  728  (b),  (d),  and  (e) 
of  Public  Law  97-113;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2915.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  contract  re- 
search centers  whose  compensation  paid 
from  Federal  funds  during  calendar  year 
1981  exceeded  that  for  level  II  of  the  execu- 
tive schedule,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2359:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2916.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  (research,  develop- 
ment, and  logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  closed  circuit  television 
maintenance  function  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Md.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2917.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (research,  develop- 
ment, and  logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  commissary  shelf-stocking 
and  custodial  services  function  at  Hanscom 
Air  Force  Base,  Mass.,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2918.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Civil  Rights  Division,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  calendar  year  1981  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act. 
pursuant  to  section  707  of  Public  Law  90- 
321  as  amended  (90  Stat.  255);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banliing,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

2919.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  September  1981  on 
the  average  number  of  passengers  per  day 
on  board  each  train  operated,  and  the 
ontime  performance  at  the  final  destination 
of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and  by  rail- 
road, pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3620.  A  bill  transfering  certain  Federal 
property  to  the  city  of  Hoboken,  N.J.;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-421).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5118.  A  bill  to  provide 
water  to  the  Pagago  Tribe  of  Arizona  and  its 
members,  to  settle  Papago  Indian  water 
rights  claims  in  portions  of  the  Papago  res- 
ervations, and  for  other  puroses;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-422).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4230.  A  bill  to  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline  across 
Federal  and  non-Federal  lands:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  97-423,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  5399.  A  bill  to  provide  price-support 
loans  to  all  producers  of  the  1981  crop  of 
rice;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  5400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  benefits  In  the 
case  of  individuals  who  are  not  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  or  who  are 
residing  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  5401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Climate  Program  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  such  act  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  5402.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits provided  during   1981   to  Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WRITTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  390.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  appropriation  for  the  Environmental 


Protection  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mrs.  FENWICK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
engage  In  a  balanced,  mutual  reduction  of 
their  nuclear  weapons,  that  all  countries 
should  reduce  their  nuclear  arsenals,  and 
that  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  coun- 
tries not  possessing  such  weapons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 

H.  Con.  Res.  259.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  withholding  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  In  the  2d 
session  of  the  97th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4091:  Mr.  Bertuter. 

H.R.  5004:  Mr.  Dovtoy. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana, 
Mr.  CouRTER,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Loef- 
FLER,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Staton  of  West  Virginia,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  RoossELOT,  Mr.  DeNarois,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Markey,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Barnard. 


PROTECTING  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
AGAINST  INFLATION 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rav- 
ages of  inflation  have  hit  us  all,  but 
none  more  than  our  senior  citizens. 
Because  our  older  citizens  are,  for  the 
most  part,  on  fixed  incomes,  it  is  im- 
portant they  take  advantage  of  all  al- 
lowable tax  deductions,  exemptions, 
and  credits. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Record  the  second  part  of  the  re- 
vised checklist  of  itemized  deductions 
for  use  in  preparing  Federal  income 
taxes  prepared  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  This  checklist 
also  highlights  the  changes  in  the  tax 
code  as  a  result  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981. 

I  hope  our  senior  citizens  will  find 
this  information  useful  in  preparing 
their  1981  Federal  income  tax  returns. 

Form  1040  checklist  is  as  follows: 
Form  1040  Checklist 
contributions 

In  general,  contributions  to  religious, 
charitable,  educational,  scientific,  or  literary 
organizations  may  be  deducted  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  your  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31, 
Form  1040).  Contributions  to  certain  private 
nonoperatlng  foundations,  veterans  organi- 
zations, fraternal  societies,  or  nonprofit 
cemetery  companies  are  limited  to  20  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31,  Form 
1040).  There  is  a  limit  of  30  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  for  contributions  of  cer- 
tain capital  gain  property.  Special  rules  also 
apply  to  contributions  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty. To  deduct  your  contributions,  you 
must  make  them  In  cash  or  other  property 
before  the  close  of  your  tax  year.  Other 
property  (clothing,  books,  furniture,  etc.)  is 
deducted  at  the  fair  market  value.  You  may 
deduct  contributions  you  charge  to  your 
bank  credit  card  in  the  year  the  charge  is 
made. 

Examples  of  other  charitable  contribu- 
tions include: 

The  cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  that  you 
must  wear  while  performing  charitable  ac- 
tivities. 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (postage,  phone 
calls,  stationery)  while  providing  services 
without  pay  to  a  charitable  organization. 

Payment  of  more  than  the  fair  market 
value  to  an  organization  for  goods,  mer- 
chandise, services,  banquets,  shows,  sporting 
events,  etc. 

You  may  also  deduct  unreimbursed  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  directly  related  to  services 
you  give  to  a  charitable  organization,  such 
as  gas  and  oil  for  your  car.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  deduct  actual  expenses,  you  may 
use  a  standard  rate  of  9  cents  a  mile.  In 
either  case  you  may  deduct  parking  fees  and 
tolls. 


CASUALTY  OR  THEFT  LOSSES 

You  may  deduct  casualty  losses,  such  as 
tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire,  auto  accident 
(provided  not  caused  by  a  willful  act  or  will- 
ful negligence),  or  theft  losses.  The  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casu- 
alty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  l>e  further  reduced 
by  any  insurance  of  other  recovery,  and,  in 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use. 
by  the  $100  limitation.  Report  your  casualty 
or  theft  loss  on  Schedule  A.  If  more  than 
one  item  was  involved  In  a  single  casualty  or 
theft,  or  If  you  had  more  than  one  casualty 
or  theft  during  the  year,  use  Form  4684  for 
computing  your  personal  casualty  loss. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEDUCTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  other  itemized  deduc- 
tions, you  may  deduct  certain  miscellaneous 
expenses  on  Schedule  A,  Form  1040.  A  list 
of  the  most  common  expenses  follows.  For 
more  information,  see  Publication  529,  Mis- 
cellaneous Deductions. 

Educational  expenses.— Amounts  you  paid 
for  education  that  is:  (1)  Required  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  your  position,  or  (2) 
for  maintaining  or  improving  skills  you 
must  have  in  your  present  position. 

Business  use  of  your  home.— You  can 
deduct  expenses  for  business  use  of  part  of 
your  home  only  if  you  use  that  part  exclu- 
sively and  continuously  in  your  work  and 
for  the  convenience  of  your  employer. 

Employer  expenses.— Examples  of  ex- 
penses you  can  deduct  if  you  were  not  reim- 
bursed for  them  are: 

Union  dues. 

Safety  equipment,  small  tools,  and  sup- 
plies you  need  for  your  Job. 

Protective  clothing,  such  as  hard  hats  and 
safety  shoes. 

Uniforms  required  by  your  employer 
which  you  cannot  usually  wear  away  from 
work. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  by  your 
employer. 

Costs  of  bond,  if  required  for  employment. 

Physical  examinations  required  by  your 
employer. 

Dues  to  professional  organizations  and 
chambers  of  commerce. 

Fees  to  employment  agencies  and  other 
costs  to  get  a  new  job  in  your  present  trade 
or  profession. 

Experues  of  producing  income.— You  can 
deduct  what  you  paid  to  produce  or  collect 
taxable  income  or  to  maiuige  or  protect 
property  held  for  producing  income. 

Examples  of  these  expenses  are: 

Tax  return  preparation  fees. 

Safe  deposit  box  rental. 

Custodial  (e.g.,  trust  accounts)  fees. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Fees  to  collect  Interest  or  dividends. 

Gambling  losses,  but  not  more  than  gam- 
bling winnings. 

CREDITS 

Tax  credits  are  used  to  reduce  the 
amounts  for  tax  you  owe.  All  credits  must 
be  taken  on  Form  1040,  with  the  exception 
of  the  credit  for  contributions  to  candidates 
for  public  office  and  the  earned  income 
credit. 

The  most  common  credits  are: 


CREDIT  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

You  may  be  able  to  claim  this  credit  and 
reduce  taxes  by  as  much  as  $375  (if  single) 
or  $562.50  (if  married  filing  Jointly)  if  you 
are:  (1)  Age  65  or  over,  or  (2)  under  the  age 
65  and  retired  under  a  public  retirement 
system. 

For  more  information  see  the  instructions 
for  Schedule  R  Se  RP. 

EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT 

If  you  have  a  dependent  child  who  shares 
your  principal  residence  in  the  United 
States,  you  may  be  entitled  to  a  special  pay- 
ment or  credit  of  up  to  $500.  This  is  called 
the  earned  income  credit.  It  may  come  as  a 
refund  check  or  be  applied  against  any 
taxes  owed.  Generally,  if  you  reported 
earned  income  and  had  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  32a,  Form  1040  or  line  10,  Form 
1040A)  of  less  than  $10,000.  you  may  be  able 
to  claim  the  credit. 

Earned  income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
strike  benefits,  other  employee  compensa- 
tion, disability  pensions,  and  net  earnings 
from  self -employment  (generally  the 
amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (Form  1040) 
line  13).  A  married  couple  must  file  a  Joint 
return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit.  Certain 
married  persons  living  apart  with  a  depend- 
ent child  may  also  be  eligible  to  claim  the 
credit. 

For  more  information,  see  instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  I040A. 

CREDIT  FOR  CHILD  AND  DEPENDENT  CARE 
EXPENSES 

A  portion  of  certain  pajmients  made  for 
child  and  dependent  care  may  be  claimed  as 
a  credit  against  tax. 

If  you  maintained  a  household  that  in- 
cluded your  dependent  under  age  IS  or  a  de- 
pendent or  spouse  incapable  of  self-care, 
you  may  be  allowed  a  20  percent  credit  for 
employment  related  child  and  dependent 
care  expenses.  These  expenses  must  have 
been  paid  during  the  taxable  year  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  work  either  full  or  part 
time. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  credit  is 
$400  for  one  qualifying  individual  and  $800 
for  two  or  more  qualifying  Individuals. 

See  Form  2441  for  more  information,  in- 
cluding a  special  rule  for  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated taxpayers. 

RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY  CREDIT 

The  residential  energy  credit  was  designed 
to  encourage  energy  saving  and  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energy  sources.  There 
are  two  energy  credits,  each  with  its  own 
conditions  and  limits.  These  credits  are 
based  on:  (1)  Costs  for  home  energy  conser- 
vation, and  (2)  costs  for  renewable  energy 
source  property. 

A  credit  of  up  to  $300  may  t>e  claimed  for 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty Installed  in  or  on  your  principal  resi- 
dence, whether  you  own  or  rent  it.  The  resi- 
dence must  have  been  substantially  com- 
pleted by  April  20,  1977.  Items  eligible  for 
the  credit  are  limited  to  the  following:  Insu- 
lation (fiberglass,  cellulose,  etc.)  for  ceilings, 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  water  heaters,  etc.;  exte- 
rior storm  (or  thermal)  windows  or  doors; 
calking  or  weatherstrlpplng  for  exterior 
windows  or  doors:  a  furnace  replacement 
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burner  that  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel 
used;  a  device  to  make  fuel  openings  (for  a 
heating  system)  more  efficient;  an  electrical 
or  mechanical  furnace  ignition  system  that 
replaces  a  gas  pilot  light;  an  automatic 
energy-saving  setback  thermostat;  and  a 
meter  that  displays  the  cost  of  energy 
usage. 

For  years  beginning  after  1979.  the  maxi- 
mum credit  for  renewable  energy  source 
property  is  )4,000.  Equipment  used  in  the 
production  or  distribution  of  heat  or  elec- 
tricity from  solar,  geothermal.  or  wind 
energy  sources  for  residential  heating,  cool- 
ing, or  other  purposes  may  qualify  for  this 
credit. 

Examples  of  items  which  do  not  qualify 
for  energy  credit  are  the  following:  Carpet- 
ing, drapes,  awnings,  shades,  wood  paneling, 
fire  screens,  new  or  replacement  walls 
(except  for  insulation  inside  the  walls),  ex- 
terior siding,  heat  pimip,  wood  or  peat  burn- 
ing stoves,  fluorescent  lights,  hydrogen 
fueled  residential  equipment,  equipment 
using  wind  energy  for  transportation,  ex- 
penditures for  a  swimming  pool  used  as  an 
energy  storage  medium,  and  greenhouses. 

For  further  information,  consult  the  in- 
structions for  Form  5695,  "Residential 
Energy  Credits."  and  IRS  Publication  903, 
Energy  Credits  for  Individuals. 

SAU  or  TO0R  PERSONAL  RESIDENCE 

You  may  exclude  from  your  gross  Income 
some  or  all  of  your  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  your  principal  residence,  if  you 
meet  certain  age,  ownership,  and  occupancy 
requirements  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change. If  you  were  age  55  or  older  on  the 
date  of  sale  or  exchange  you  may  elect  to 
exclude  up  to  $100,000  of  gain  provided  you 
owned  and  occupied  the  residence  for  3  of 
the  5  years  ending  on  the  date  of  sale  (or  5 
of  8  years  if  you  were  65  or  older  on  the 
date  of  the  sale  or  exchange  and  the  sale 
took  place  before  July  26.  1981).  For  sales  or 
exchanges  after  July  20.  1981.  the  excluda- 
ble amount  is  increased  to  $125,000. 

In  addition,  payment  of  the  tax  on  the 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  your  per- 
sonal residence  in  excess  of  the  excluded 
amount  will  be  deferred  if,  within  18 
months  before  or  18  months  after  the  sale 
or  exchange,  you  buy  and  occupy  another 
residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old  resi- 
dence. For  sales  or  exchanges  after  July  20, 
1981,  the  replacement  period  is  extended  to 
2  years  before  and  after  the  sale.  This  2- 
year  period  also  applies  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  principal  residences  before  July 
20.  1981,  if  the  replacement  period  expires 
after  that  date. 

Taxable  gains  from  the  sale  of  your  resi- 
dence should  be  reported  on  Schedule  D, 
line  2a  or  9a.  Losses  from  such  a  sale  are  not 
deductible.  Form  2119,  Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Principal  Residence,  is  used  to  report  the 
sale  of  your  principal  residence  whether  or 
not  you  bought  another  one. 

Publication  523,  Tax  Information  on  Sell- 
ing Your  Home,  is  available  at  most  IRS  of- 
fices. 

HIGHLIGHTS  POR  NEXT  YEAR'S  TAXES 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
made  many  important  changes  in  tax  law. 
Some  of  these  changes  were  effective  for 
tax  year  1981,  and  are  reflected  in  this  pub- 
lication. Other  changes  are  effective  for  tax 
years  1982  and  later.  For  a  more  complete 
discussion  of  the  highlights  of  the  recent 
tax  changes,  you  should  refer  to  IRS  Publi- 
cation 553.  Highlights  of  1981  Tax  Changes, 
and  your  Form  1040  or  1040A  Instructions. 
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CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

For  tax  years  beginning  after  1981,  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  itemize  their  personal 
deductions  will  be  allowed  to  deduct  25  per- 
cent of  the  first  $100  of  contributions  ($50 
for  a  married  person  filing  a  separate 
return).  These  deductible  amounts  will  in- 
crease until  1986.  This  provision  does  not 
apply  to  contributions  made  after  1986. 

DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TWO-EARNER  MARRIED 
COUPLES 

In  tax  years  beginning  after  1981,  two- 
earner  married  couples  filing  jointly  will  be 
allowed  a  deduction  based  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  the  vouse  with  the  least  income. 
The  1982  maximum  deduction  will  be 
$1,500. 

CHILD  AND  DEPENDENT  CARE  CREDIT 

For  tax  years  beginning  after  1981,  the 
percentage  will  change  for  some  taxpayers 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  employment 
related  expenses  to  which  the  credit  can  be 
applied  is  increased.  In  addition,  expendi- 
tures for  out-of-home,  nonlnstitutlonal  care 
of  disabled  spouse  or  dependent,  who  regu- 
larly spends  at  least  8  hours  a  day  in  the 
taxpayer's  home,  are  eligible  for  the  credit. 
These  dependent  care  centers  must  be  in 
compliance  with  all  State  and  local  regula- 
tions for  the  taxpayer  to  count  such  ex- 
penditures toward  qualified  expenses. 

SAVINGS  INCENTIVES 

All-savers  certificate.— An  exclusion  of  up 
to  $1,000  or  $2,000  for  a  Joint  return  is  pro- 
vided for  Interest  on  qualified  savings  certif- 
icates. These  "all-savers"  certificates  must 
be  issued  after  September  30,  1981,  and 
before  January  1.  1983.  and  must  have  a 
yield  equal  to  70  percent  of  the  yield  on  1- 
year  Treasury  bills. 

Dividend  exclusion.— Beginning  in  1982. 
the  allowable  deduction  will  be  $100  on  a 
separate  return  and  $200  on  a  Joint  return. 
There  will  no  longer  be  any  exclusion  of 
dividends  and  interest. 

Exclusion  of  reinvested  stock  dividends 
from  public  utilities.— Beginning  In  1982, 
shareholders  In  a  domestic  public  utility 
corporation  who  choose  to  receive  their  divi- 
dends in  the  form  of  common  stock  may  ex- 
clude up  to  $750  ($1,500  for  a  Joint  return) 
from  taxable  Income. 

Individual  retirement  accounts.— For  tax 
years  after  December  31.  1981.  the  limit  on 
contributions  will  be  increased  to  the  lesser 
of  100  percent  of  compensation  or  $2,000.  In 
addition,  workers  covered  by  a  company  or 
government  pension  may  participate  In  an 
IRA.  The  new  law  has  also  increased  the 
limit  on  spousal  IRA  and  eliminated  the 
provisions  that  contributions  be  equally  di- 
vided. See  Publication  590.  Tax  Information 
on  Individual  Retirement  Arrangement,  for 
more  information. 

Keogh  plans.— For  tax  years  begUming 
after  December  31,  1981,  important  changes 
were  made  to  the  rules  on  self-employment 
(H.R.  10/Keogh)  retirement  pltuis.  Some  of 
the  changes  include:  (1)  An  Increased  limit 
on  the  deductible  amount  an  employer  can 
pay  to  a  plan  on  behalf  of  a  self-employed 
individual.  (2)  the  new  right  of  a  participant 
in  an  H.R.  10  plan  to  make  payments  to  an 
individual  retirement  arrangement  (IRA). 
(3)  an  increased  limit  on  each  employee's 
compensation  that  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  figuring  contributions  or  benefits 
under  the  plan,  and  (4)  the  new  right  to 
make  a  tax-free  withdrawal  of  excess  pay- 
ments. For  more  Information,  see  Publica- 
tion 560.  Tax  Information  on  Self-Employed 
Retirement  Plans.* 
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CBS  NEWS  DISTORTS  CHEMICAL 
WARFARE  SITUATION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
since  the  1930's,  when  the  London 
Times  consistently  misled  the  British 
people  about  the  dangers  of  Hitler  and 
Nazi  militarism,  have  we  seen  as  thor- 
oughly and  dangerously  inaccurate 
coverage  of  the  news  as  CBS  television 
has  engaged  in  for  the  last  year. 

If  CBS  News  would  be  subject  to  ac- 
curacy in  reporting  laws  it  would  soon 
be  bankrupt. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  yesterday 
analjrzed  one  example  of  CBS  News's 
bias  said  falsehood.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Last  To  Know 

(Senator  Gary  Hart.  I  certainly  don't 
think  the  United  States  ought  to  take  the 
lead  in  stimulating  an  arms  race  in  the 
chemical-warfare  field. 

(ScHiETFER.  The  situation  is  a  classic  case 
of  how  the  arms  race  is  fueled.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  already 
have  huge  stores  of  chemical  weapons,  but 
after  four  years  of  trying  they've  been 
unable  to  figure  out  a  way  to  police  a  treaty 
banning  their  manufacture,  since  its  so 
easy  to  make  the  weapons  in  secret.  So,  as 
always  happens  when  a  treaty  can't  be  ham- 
mered out,  the  pressure  increases  to 
hammer  out  new  weapons.— Bob  Schieffer, 
CBS  News,  the  Pentagon.) 

Television  writers  are  masters  of  compres- 
sion, and  it  Is  no  mean  feat  to  compress  so 
much  misinformation  into  a  text  of  about 
100  words. 

The  above  sentences  were  the  conclusion 
of  a  CBS  news  segment  Monday  night  that 
is  best  understood  as  an  editorial  opposing 
the  prospective  U.S.  deployment  of  binary 
chemical  munitions.  For  years  the  U.S.  has 
maintained  a  stock  of  deadly  nerve  gases  as 
a  deterrent  against  chemical  attack.  While 
the  new  binary  munitions  offer  some  mili- 
tary advantages,  essentially  they  are  a 
safety  measure.  "Two  non-lethal  constituents 
of  the  gas  would  be  stored  in  separate  com- 
partments of  a  shell  and  not  mixed  until 
during  flight.  The  principal  change  is  safer 
storage  and  transportation  of  weapons  com- 
parable to  ones  that  have  existed  for  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it's  difficult  to 
see  how  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  can  talk  of  the  pro- 
posed development  as  something  that  would 
"take  the  lead  in  stimulating  an  arms  race." 
Under  the  circumstances  of  what  we  know 
the  Soviets  are  doing,  such  talk  is  obscene. 

A  Super  Bowl  tease,  intended  to  revive  the 
flagging  ratings  of  CBS  News,  promised  that 
Dan  Rather  would  tell  us  whether  the  Sovi- 
ets are  developing  such  weapons.  In  fact, 
the  report  only  passingly  referred  to  "alle- 
gations" of  Soviet  use  of  chemical  weapons. 
As  viewers  of  ABC  learned  a  month  ago, 
there  is  very  little  point  in  continuing  to 
deny  the  fact  of  "yellow  rain,"  and  it  in- 
volves not  chemical  but  biological  toxin 
weapons. 

The  point  is  that  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing  is  in  blatant  violation  of  not  one  but 
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two  International  treaties:  The  Geneva  con- 
ventions outlawing  the  use  of  such  weapons, 
and  the  biological  weapons  convention  out- 
lawing their  production,  possession  or  trans- 
fer to  third  parties.  While  it  is  true  that  no 
treaty  bans  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
weapons,  the  evidence  is  that  the  Soviets 
will  go  ahead  and  make  the  weapons  even  If 
there  is  a  treaty.  The  notion  that  pressure 
for  new  weapons  arises  from  the  lack  of  a 
treaty  is.  to  t>e  charitable,  gibberish. 

The  pressure  for  new  weapons,  chemical 
or  nuclear  or  otherwise,  arises  from  the 
Soviet  threat,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  dra- 
matically revealed  than  in  Soviet  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  activities.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  news  organizations  would 
fall  in  the  ratings  if  they  are  the  last  to 
know.* 
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AID  AND  COMPORT  POR  OPEC 


POR  A  PREE  CUBA 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  three  bills  introduced  by 
me  in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
to  recognize  the  heroism  displayed  by 
freedom-loving  Cubans  who  continue 
to  oppose  the  oppressive  and  totalitar- 
ian regime  of  Fidel  Castro.  It  was  22 
years  ago  today  that  the  evil  dictator 
imposed  his  bloody  nile  upon  the  im- 
suspecting  people  of  Cuba,  once  con- 
sidered the  lovely  "Pearl  of  the  Carib- 
bean." 

One  of  my  bills  would  serve  to  com- 
mend the  "Declaration  of  Freedom" 
adopted  by  a  group  of  Cuban  exiles  in 
1966  in  which  they  "swear  before  God 
Almighty  to  fight  constantly"  for  a 
Cuba  free  from  communism. 

Another  of  my  bills  is  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
January  28,  1982,  the  "Day  of  Marti, 
Apostle  of  Liberty"  in  recognition  of 
Jose  Marti,  who  founded  the  demo- 
cratic tradition  of  Cuba  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  and  was  martyred 
as  a  guerrilla  fighting  for  a  free  Cuba. 

The  third  bill  is  to  express  the  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba, 
acting  individually  or  collectively, 
from  extending  their  aggressive  or 
subversive  activities  by  force  or  threat 
of  force  to  any  part  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  work  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  insure  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination for  all  people  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  my  hope  on  this  sad  day  of  com- 
memoration of  a  barbarous  event  that 
all  of  us  who  fervently  support  the 
freedom  of  Cuba  will.  Joined  by  others 
of  my  colleagues,  be  instrumental  in 
relighting  the  eternal  flame  of  human 
liberty,  dignity,  and  prosperity  for  the 
subjugated  Cuban  people.* 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  quietly  an- 
nounced its  proposal  to  repeal  selected 
business  energy  tax  incentives  includ- 
ing the  4-cent-per-gallon  excise  tax  ex- 
emption for  gasohol.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
proposal  is  bankrupt. 

Pour  months  ago  as  the  Nation's 
economy  was  beginning  to  falter  fol- 
lowing approval  of  the  administra- 
tion's complete  economic  program  by 
Congress,  some  people  began  to  have 
doubts  about  the  recently  enacted  tax 
bill.  Some  of  those  doubts  became  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  tax  bill.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee solicited  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Donald  Regan, 
on  the  advisability  of  amending  the 
tax  bill  and  not  surprisingly  Secretary 
Regan  opposed  any  revision  in  the  tax 
measure.  In  part.  Secretary  Regan 
said: 

The  stop-and-go  policies  of  the  past  have 
undermined  the  Government's  credibility, 
and  such  a  sudden  alx>ut-face  would  con- 
vince individuals  and  business  alike  that  the 
government  is  not  to  t>e  counted  upon,  and 
that  no  commitment  to  save  or  invest  was 
worth  making  in  the  current  uncertain  situ- 
ation. 

Four  months  later,  the  words  of  Sec- 
retary Regan  have  a  decidedly  hollow 
ring.  No  longer  is  Secretary  Regan 
concerned  about  stop-and-go  policies, 
the  credibility  of  the  Government,  or 
the  stifling  of  investment  becaiise  of 
uncertainty.  In  a  change  of  opinion 
which  is  like  the  difference  between 
night  and  day.  Secretary  Regan  now 
advocates  the  stop-and-go  policy  of  re- 
pealing in  1982  the  4-cent-per-gallon 
excise  tax  exemption  for  gasohol 
which  is  scheduled  to  expire  in  1992 
and  the  repudiation  of  the  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Government  to 
people  who  have  invested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  fuel. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  imported  250,000  barrels  of  oil 
every  hour.  Oil  Imports  last  year  cost 
our  country  $78  billion.  In  spite  of  the 
so-called  oil  glut,  in  1981  the  United 
States  remained  substantially  depend- 
ent on  imcertain  supplies  of  costly 
energy  imports  and  our  Nation  re- 
mained vtilnerable  to  a  major  oil 
supply  disruption.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  stifle  Investment  In  the  production 
of  important  renewable  fuels  like  alco- 
hol fuel.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  dis- 
courage production  of  domestic  renew- 
able fuels  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
OPEC. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
an  additional  $100  million  in  Federal 
revenue  in  1983  as  a  result  of  repealing 
the  gasohol  excise  tax  exemption  and 
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other  selected  business  energy  tax  in- 
centives. This  additional  revenue  will 
do  very  little  to  reduce  the  projected 
budget  deficit  of  $152.3  billion  In  1983. 
If  the  proposal  of  the  Treaaury  is  in- 
tended to  substantially  increase  Feder- 
al revenue,  the  Treasury  Department 
should  instead  propose  repeal  of  the 
very  generous  tax  breaks  for  oil,  gas. 
and  other  fossil  fuel  producers.  "These 
tax  breaks  will  exceed  an  estimated  $6 
billion  in  1983  compared  to  the  $100 
million  in  incentives  which  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  proposed  to 
repeal. 

In  conclusion,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment proposal  is  not  good  energy 
policy.  It  is  not  good  tax  policy.  It  is 
not  good  fiscal  policy.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  good  national  policy.  The 
proposal  of  the  Treasury  Department 
is  bankrupt  and  it  should  be  defeat- 
ed.* 


SKY  VIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MARCHING  BAND 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  achievements  of  the  Sky 
View  High  School  Marching  Band  of 
Cache  County  School  District  in  Utah. 

In  1964,  Director  John  Manning 
came  to  Sky  View  and  began  the  proc- 
ess of  turning  its  band  Into  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State  of  Utah.  When  it  was 
discovered  Mr.  Manning  had  multiple 
sclerosis,  his  daughter,  Sherl,  was 
asked  to  take  over  the  band.  Sheri 
changed  the  band  from  a  traditional 
marching  group  to  a  corps  style  with  a 
color  guard  which  relies  heavily  on 
flags  and  rifles  In  their  presentation. 
The  band  Is  very  active  In  performing 
at  parades  in  the  spring  and  summer 
and  at  athletic  events  in  the  fall. 

During  the  off-season,  the  band 
turns  its  Interests  to  symphony  and 
Jazz  band  concerts  and  competitions. 
The  band  and  color  guard  combined 
have  won  96  trophies  for  the  high 
school  in  the  last  5  years. 

Kirt  Savllle  took  over  as  director  of 
the  band  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980- 
81  school  year,  and  has  continued  the 
band's  tradition  of  being  the  best  and 
bringing  home  trophies.  He  says  the 
band  has  a  great  amount  of  self- 
esteem  and  pride,  with  its  motivation 
and  discipline  coming  from  within  the 
group. 

In  the  last  5  years.  Sky  View  has  en- 
tered 22  competitions  and  received 
first  place  in  all  but  2.  The  band  has 
been  Invited  this  year  to  participate  in 
the  World's  Pair  In  Tennessee  and  the 
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1982  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  here  in 
Washiiigton.  D.C. 

The  director  is  Mr.  Kirt  R.  SaviUe, 
the  color  guard  advisor  is  Ms.  Lousie 
Baugh,  the  assistant  advisor  is  Ms. 
Joann  Packer,  with  special  recognition 
to  Mr.  John  P.  Manning  and  Miss 
Sherilyn  Manning. 

The  members  of  the  Sky  View 
Marching  Band  are  as  follows: 

AMALGA 

Barbara  Hansen,  Julie  Hansen. 


BENSON 


Jeff  Pteher. 


CLARKSTON 

Jay  Cottle,  Roxanne  Griffin,  Kent  Grif- 
fiths, Nancy  Jardine. 

CORNISH 

Lisa  Buttars. 

HTDEFARK 

Klmberly  Ashcroft,  Jackie  Christensen. 
Lisa  Nelson.  Liz  Norton,  Eric  Malmberg, 
Julie  Stephenson,  Sheri  Stephenson,  Phylls 
Thomley.  Ruth  Ann  Thomley,  Julie  Thor- 
son. 

HTRUM 

Caren  Anhder,  Tracy  AtlUnson.  Becky 
Bingham,  Robin  Bragg,  Julie  Cook,  Mi- 
chelle Darley,  Steve  Denson,  Julie  Pumess, 
Kenny  Gordon. 

Valerie  Jacobson,  Afton  Johnson,  James 
Knowles,  Valorle  Long,  Patty  Maughan, 
Kathy  Morris,  Brad  Olsen.  Mark  Roblnette. 

LEWISTON 

Michaell  Balr,  Linda  Bright,  Greg  Hansen, 
Zan  Hyer,  Van  Jorgensen,  Rosy  Talbot, 
Nannette  Van  Orden,  Gary  Weatherston. 

LOGAN  AND  RIVER  RKICHT8 

Julie  Albrechtson,  Loii  Anderson,  Ross 
Asay.  Grant  Baer,  Cindy  Baird,  Shelley 
Blauer.  Terral  Budge,  David  Christiansen. 
Kent  Christensen,  Lane  Christensen,  Margo 
Craguin. 

Jolyn  Dean.  Lisa  Dick,  John  Downing, 
Ken  Downing,  Eric  Dursteller,  Shelly 
Eames,  Jane  Edwards,  Marianne  Edwards, 
Dayna  Everton. 

Kathleen  Palslev,  Luclnda  Pemey,  Roger 
Griffin,  Sandy  Hippie,  Kristen  Hobbs. 
EHaine  Huff,  Jolene  Jensen,  Sandra  Jensen. 
Carolyn  Jones.  Susan  Jones. 

Kelly  Kartchner,  Janls  Krebs,  Shelly 
Krebs,  Laurl  Linford,  Ricky  McArthur, 
Angela  Mueggler,  Laura  Mueggler,  Dale 
PantUaUs,  Karen  Payne,  Ruth  Payne,  Julie 
Perks. 

Mary  Kay  Sampson,  Cathy  Sandberg, 
Monica  Smith,  Tod  Sorensen,  Kathy  Stew- 
art. Mandrena  Thomas.  Sharla  Thomas, 
Ken  Thomley,  Aldon  Watkins,  Spencer 
Yeates. 

KENDON 

LaNa  Bodily.  Bryan  Earl,  Kelley  Hansen, 
Andy  Hopkins. 

MILLVILLE 

Lisa  Anderson,  Marlon  Bishop,  Mary  Jo 
Davis,  Janet  Dickey,  Paul  Jensen,  Ruth 
Howell,  Eric  Humphreys,  Jo  Ann  Hum- 
phreys. Lorin  Humphreys,  Daniel  Mathews. 
Monica  Olsen,  Mark  Robblns.  Grant  Wln- 
borg. 

NEWTON 

Andy  Herzog.  Keith  Larsen. 

NIBLEV 

Kevin  Anderson,  Patty  Boehme,  Laura 
Collins,  James  Dalnes.  Michelle  Doney. 
Rose  Ann  Doney.  Marllee  Harris.  Gregg 
Howell,  Chris  Jones. 
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PARADISE 

Sullivan  Beck.  Darcy  Williamson. 

PROVIDENCE 

Jim  Alder,  Lisa  Carlsen.  Karen  Eames. 
Shawn  Hansen,  Donna  Hasson.  Stuart 
Hoggan.  Rhonda  Kropf.  Becky  Olsen.  Stacl 
Wanner.  Chandra  Wright. 

RICHMOND  AND  COVE 

Donna  Allen.  Janeen  Allen.  Dareen  Shum- 
way. 

SMITHnELD 

Lisa  Balmos.  John  Bell.  Cherl  Barrett. 
Mike  Cannell.  Trlna  Cazler.  Heidi  Craig. 
Kirk  Douglas,  Daniel  Edwards.  Carmen 
Garza.  Shawn  Godfrey,  Cyndee  Gordon. 

Kim  Hlllyard.  Nell  Holt.  Ron  Jonas.  David 
Jorgensen,  Lorl  Karren.  Roger  Karren, 
Alice  Lindhart,  Barbara  Lindhart,  Pam 
McBrlde,  Tammy  Noble.  David  Olson,  Gwen 
Otteson. 

Genet  Rich,  Maxlne  Rich.  Kim  Rlndlis- 
bacher.  Dusty  Roe.  Ila  Simmons,  Tim  Sor- 
enson.  Tod  Sorenson,  Jimmy  Swartz,  Tracey 
Thorpe,  Parrel  Thurston,  Todd  Thurston, 
Steve  Williams.  Kelly  Winn. 

TRENTON 

Eutona  Buttars.  Don  Ezola,  Charlotte 
Godfrey.  Patricia  Lltz. 

YOUNG  WARD 

Jan  Floyd.  Brenda  Olsen. 

WELLSVILLE 

Robert  Brenchley.  Janelle  Glenn.  Bruce 
Hancock,  David  Hancock.  Diane  Lelshman. 
Kathy  Morris.* 


POLISH  SOLIDARITY  DAY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sunday  will  mark  the  commemoration 
of  Polish  Solidarity  Day.  Our  recogni- 
tion of  this  event  symbolizes  the 
strong  bonds  between  the  American 
and  Polish  people,  as  well  as  our 
common  desire  to  achieve  freedom  and 
individual  liberty  in  Eastern  Europe. 
By  demonstrating  our  concern  over 
the  fate  of  Poland,  we  give  faith  to 
those  millions  of  Poles  oppressed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  agents 
within  the  Polish  Government,  while 
simultaneously  putting  the  oppressors 
on  notice  that  the  world  is  watching 
and  the  oppressors  will  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  actions. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Solidarity 
Trade  Union  movement  by  Polish  au- 
thorities and  the  Jailing  or  killing  of 
demonstrating  Polish  workers  is  a 
crime  of  historic  proportions.  While 
the  courageous  Polish  people  have 
often  made  historic  stands  against  to- 
talitarian forces,  the  confrontation 
today  marks  a  momentous  occurrence 
because  it  is  their  own  government 
that  is  repressing  the  wishes  of  the 
Polish  people.  Let  us  not  underesti- 
mate the  magnitude  of  the  conflict. 
Solidarity  represents  10  million  Polish 
workers.  We  can  assume  that  at  least 
an  equal  number  of  workers'  adult 
family  members  support  Solidarity. 
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The  total  population  of  Poland  is 
only  about  36  million  people.  There- 
fore, a  probable  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation has  clearly  sided  with  Solidarity 
and  supports  the  gains  that  were 
achieved  under  the  Gdansk  agree- 
ment. Yet  despite  this  support  for  Sol- 
idarity, the  Polish  Communist  leader- 
ship appears  determined  to  undermine 
the  agreement  negotiated  with  Soli- 
darity and  to  prevent  any  evolutionary 
change  of  the  economic  or  political  en- 
vironment in  Poland.  I  believe  it  would 
be  useful  to  emphasize  some  basic 
truths  in  regard  to  the  crackdown  on 
Solidarity. 

First,  Solidarity  did  not  bring  about 
its  own  suppression  by  making  outra- 
geous demands  and  advocating  anar- 
chy. Communist  apologists  would  have 
us  believe  the  opposite.  In  fact.  Soli- 
darity leaders  continually  worked  to 
halt  wildcat  strikes  and  to  impose  a 
disciplined  approach  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  government.  Solidar- 
ity's efforts  resulted  in  workers  re- 
turning to  their  jobs  and  production 
rising  even  into  the  fall  of  1981.  Yet 
despite  Solidarity's  efforts  to  produce 
a  stable  situation  and  negotiate  with 
the  government  in  good  faith,  the  Jar- 
uzelski  regime  rejected  the  establish- 
ment of  a  meaningful  dialog  with  the 
union  and  instead  outlawed  strikes,  de- 
clared martial  law,  and  imprisoned 
union  leaders. 

Second,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  inter- 
vened in  Poland.  Not  with  troops,  but 
with  intimidation,  threats,  and  direc- 
tives to  the  Polish  Communist  leader- 
ship. Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  troop 
maneuvers  constantly  circled  the 
Polish  borders  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  crackdown.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, along  with  their  Communist 
puppets  in  other  Soviet  Bloc  countries, 
issued  dire  warnings  to  Solidarity  to 
refrain  from  seeking  an  increased 
measure  of  freedom,  and  chastised  the 
Polish  Government  for  not  crushing 
the  Solidarity  movement.  The  martial 
law  decree  wa«  Itself  printed  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
Poland.  And  finally.  Soviet  Marshal 
Kulikov.  chief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Forces,  along  with  other  senior  Soviet 
military  officers,  was  in  Warsaw  pre- 
ceding the  martial  law  decree  and 
during  the  initial  period  following  it.  I 
believe  that  the  record  speaks  for 
itself.  The  Soviet  Union  has  deeply  in- 
tervened in  the  Polish  crisis. 

Another  point  worth  emphasizing  is 
that  the  loss  of  liberty  for  the  Polish 
people  is  no  less  egregious  because  it 
was  taken  away  by  Polish  troops 
rather  than  Soviet  troops.  Many  soft- 
liners  would  have  us  believe  that  we 
should  be  grateful  that  the  Commu- 
nist authorities  did  not  resort  to  the 
use  of  Soviet  troops.  I  find  this  line  of 
thinking  shallow  and  naive.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  trained  all  of  the 
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military  and  political  leaders  in  East- 
em  Europe  and  controls  every  one  of 
their  armies  through  the  Warsaw  Pact 
alliance.  The  Soviet  Union  decided 
against  using  their  own  forces  for  the 
following  reasons:  First,  there  might 
have  been  serious  resistance  within 
Poland  to  Soviet  troops;  second  l>e- 
cause  of  threatended  economic  and  po- 
litical sanctions  by  the  West;  and 
third,  because  it  would  have  negated 
its  own  propaganda  among  Western 
pacifist  groups  pushing  unilateral  dis- 
armament by  NATO.  The  Soviet  mili- 
tau-y  may  yet  use  its  own  troops  if  the 
Polish  Army  cannot  suppress  the 
Polish  people,  but  for  the  Polish  patri- 
ot and  freedom  seeker,  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  he  is  arrested  and 
beaten  by  a  Polish  soldier  or  a  Soviet 
soldier. 

A  final  truth  that  must  be  men- 
tioned is  that  this  crisis  is  not  an  inter- 
nal Polish  affair.  Because  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  1975.  they  are  obligated 
to  provide  certain  standards  of  free- 
dom within  their  borders.  They  are 
clearly  violating  their  obligations  and 
therefore  all  other  signatories  have  a 
right  to  criticize  the  situation  and  take 
appropriate  measures. 

As  we  conunemorate  Solidarity  Day 
we  must  examine  what  the  repression 
of  Solidarity  bodes  for  our  future  rela- 
tionship with  Soviet  Bloc.  The  crack- 
down destabilizes  the  East-West  politi- 
cal scene.  Rather  than  letting  events 
in  Poland  evolve  in  an  acceptable 
manner  between  the  people  of  Poland 
and  their  Government,  the  crackdown 
has  repressed  a  movement  that  would 
make  Government  policy  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  its  people.  Respon- 
siveness and  accountability  are,  of 
course,  the  basis  of  our  own  governing 
philosophy.  Therefore,  a  shift  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  Poland  only 
serves  to  heighten  those  differences 
between  East  and  West.  As  a  result,  we 
find  an  increase  in  tensions  between  us 
as  we  demand  that  individual  rights  be 
respected  by  all  countries,  whUe  the 
Soviet  bloc  proceeds  to  violate  every 
precept  of  civilized  international  be- 
havior and  crush  dissent  within  its 
borders. 

Solidarity  Day  will  not  only  send  a 
message  to  the  Polish  people  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  them  during  their 
time  of  struggle,  but  will  serve  to 
remind  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  will 
never  accept  totalitarianism  under  any 
guise.  We  will  never  tolerate  a  differ- 
ent standard  of  human  rights  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  than  we  would  toler- 
ate in  the  West.  On  this  point  we  must 
be  clear  and  we  mpst  be  firm.  Effec- 
tive Red  Army  control  over  a  country 
in  no  way  diminishes  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  demand  fair  treatment 
and  liberty  for  the  oppressed  masses 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Individual  liberty 
is  a  right  of  all  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  While  the  Soviet  bloc  may 
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from  time  to  time  drag  out  bogus  argu- 
ments of  coexistence  and  detente  in  an 
effort  to  purchase  East- West  peace  at 
the  cost  of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe, 
we  must  always  remember  what  the 
great  democracies  of  the  West  stand 
for.  We  must  advocate  our  values  and 
demand  that  others  adhere  to  these 
universally  recognized  standards.  If  we 
falter  in  our  effort,  there  can  be  no 
one  else  to  carry  the  torch  of  liberty.* 


GOOD  WORDS  ABOUT 
VETERANS  HOSPITALS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
about  the  hospitals  operated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  William  H. 
Gunn.  a  disabled  veteran  of  World 
War  II  from  Forest  Park.  Ga..  recently 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  sent  to 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  his  positive 
comments  about  the  health  care  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

August  30, 1981. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Inc., 
WaahingtoTi,  D.C. 

Sirs:  I  am  upset  with  articles  published  In 
two  of  your  recent  issues  about  the  Veter- 
ans Hospitals.  Tou  only  seemed  to  be  con- 
cerned with  those  who  were  unhappy  with 
the  treatment  they  received,  or  did  not  re- 
ceive, at  VA  hospitals. 

I  am  a  disabled  veteran  from  World  War 
11.  I  was  wounded  in  combat  and  spent  two 
years  in  an  Army  hospital.  It  was  Just  in 
July  of  1979  that  I  had  to  go  Into  a  VA  hos- 
pital (Decatur,  Georgia)  and  was  a  patient 
there  until  November  1980  in  the  orthope- 
dic section.  I  spent  aliout  five  months  as  an 
in-patient  and  the  rest  of  the  more  than  two 
years  as  an  out-patient,  reporting  to  the  or- 
thopedic clinic  every  week.  As  a  patient,  I 
was  operated  on  four  times  and  fitted  with 
special  shoes  which  enabled  me  to  walk 
again  in  comfort. 

During  my  stay  there,  I  found  all  the  doc- 
tors, nurses,  ward  help,  ward  secretary,  vol- 
unteers and  all  the  people  in  the  different 
clinics,  such  as  X-Ray  and  Brace  Shop,  to  be 
very  dedicated  and  highly  concerned  over 
every  patient  they  had. 

The  doctors,  as  I'm  sure  you  know,  are 
supplied  by  Emory  University  Medical 
School,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
They  rotate  doctors  alx>ut  every  three 
months  and  I  had  some  25  doctors  during 
my  stay.  Not  one  of  them  was  anything  but 
excellent,  in  my  case  as  well  as  dozens  of 
others  that  I  observed.  They  visited  me  each 
day,  takled  with  me  about  my  condition  and 
kept  me  informed  about  what  they  intended 
to  do. 

The  nurses  were  Great.  They  worked 
every  minute  of  their  shift  with  their  pa- 
tients and  not  one  time  did  I  hear  any  one 
of  them  complain  or  mistreat  a  single  pa- 
tient. 

Now.  I  don't  have  the  figures,  so  I'll  say 
that  the  VA  hospitals  treat  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans.  Out  of  that  numl>er  of 
patients  there  is  going  to  be  a  few  who  are 
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unhappy,  Just  as  there  are  in  private  hospi- 
tals. But.  I  also  know  from  being  there,  that 
there  are  a  good  many  veterans  that  have  a 
very  bad  attitude  and  feel  as  though  they 
know  more  than  the  doctors  and  try  to  tell 
the  doctors  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It. 
These  veterans  raise  hell  with  the  nurses 
over  such  things  as  meals  being  IS  minutes 
late  and  not  answering  their  buzzers  imme- 
diately. In  general,  they  have  large  chips  on 
their  shoulders  and  want  to  be  bowed  to. 
You  know,  95%  of  these  veterans  are  the 
very  ones  that  complain  that  the  VA  hospi- 
tal doesn't  do  anything  for  them. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Veterans 
Hospital  in  Decatur,  Georgia.  In  my  opin- 
ion, all  the  people  here  do  a  fantastic  Job. 
Sure,  some  veterans  have  to  wait  a  while  to 
be  examined  for  admission  or  to  receive  out- 
patient treatment,  but  the  simple  fact  is 
that  they  are  not  the  only  veteran  that 
need  attention  so  they  have  to  wait  their 
turn.  Have  you  been  in  a  private  doctor's 
office  lately? 

Again,  I  am  very  upset  that  your  magazine 
would  publish  only  the  one  side  of  the  story. 
Por  every  unhappy  veteran.  I'm  sure  there 
are  hundreds  that  really  appreciate  wtiat 
they  are  doing.  I  know  I  do. 

I  sul»cribe  to  your  magazine  and  now  I'm 
wondering  if  all  your  articles  are  as  one- 
sided as  this  one. 

I  thank  God  that  this  is  America.  Sure  we 
have  problems,  but  they  are  outweighed  by 
all  the  great  things  we  have.  I  Just  wonder 
what  kind  of  treatment  the  veterans  from 
other  countries  get.  We  have  so  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for  and  one  of  them  is 
the  veterans  hospitals.  I  know,  I've  been 
there. 

William  H.  Gunn.* 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  MORRIS  K. 
UDALL 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  southern  Arizona  have  the 
right  to  luiow  where  I  stand  on  the 
issues  decided  by  the  House,  and  I 
have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  in- 
formation. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main.  Tucson. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 
Key 

1.  Official  roUcall  number: 
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2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on: 

5.  The  date  of  the  action; 

6.  My  vote,  In  the  form  Y=ye8,  N=no,  and 
NV=not  voting: 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion in  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  Indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected:  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

1.  Election  of  Speaker.  For  election  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  97th  Congress,  the  nominees  were  Rep. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr..  D-Mass.,  the  Speaker 
since  1977,  and  Rep.  Robert  H.  Michel,  R- 
ni.,  who  had  been  elected  the  Republican 
leader  In  December  1980.  Jan.  5.  A  "Y"  on 
the  chart  represents  a  vote  for  O'Neill,  and 
"N"  a  vote  for  Michel.  Y(2-2-0).  O'Neill  was 
elected  234-182. 

2.  H.  Res.  5.  House  Rules.  Motion  to  order 
the  previous  question  (thus  ending  further 
debate)  on  the  resolution  to  adopt  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
97th  Congreaa  as  proposed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  In  Dec.  1980.  Jan.  5.  Y(2-2-0), 
motion  agreed  to  216-179.  The  rules  were 
adopted  subsequently  by  voice  vote. 

3.  H.  Rea.  5.  House  Rules.  Motion  to 
commit  to  a  special  select  committee  the 
resolution  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  97th  Congress 
with  Instruction  to  add  language  providing 
that  the  ratio  of  members  from  the  majori- 
ty party  to  members  from  the  minority 
party  on  House  committees,  subcommittees, 
task  forces  and  other  committee  subunlts 
should  reflect  the  ratio  of  majority  to  mi- 
nority party  members  in  the  whole  House 
except  that  the  ratio  would  be  3  to  2  for  the 
Appropriation,  Budget  and  Ways  &  Means 
Committees,  2  to  1  for  the  Rules  Committee 
and  1  to  1  for  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  Jan.  5.  N(  2-2-0).  Reject- 
ed 180-220. 

4.  H.  Res.  45.  Republican  Committee  Elec- 
tions. Motion  to  commit  to  a  special  select 
committee  the  resolution  designating  the 
Republican  membership  of  House  conunit- 
tees  with  Instructions  to  add  two  Republi- 
can members  to  the  Ways  and  Means  com- 
mittee. Jan.  28.  N(  2-2-0).  Motion  rejected 
172-221.  H.  Res.  45  was  subsequently  adopt- 
ed by  voice  vote. 

6.  H.R.  1553.  Debt  Limit  Increase.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  54)  providing  for 
House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt  limit  to  )985  billion 
through  Sept.  30.  1981.  Feb.  6.  Y(3-l-0). 
Adopted  333-67. 

7.  H.R.  1553.  Debt  Limit  Increase.  Passage 
of  the  bill  to  Increase  the  public  debt  limit 
to  $985  billion  through  Sept.  30,  1981.  Feb. 
5.  Y(3-l-0).  Passed  305-104. 

8.  H.R.  31.  Cash  Discount  Act.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  repeal 
the  existing  5  percent  maximum  limit  on 
discounts  merchants  may  offer  customers 
for  cash  purchases  and  to  extend  for  three 
years,  until  Feb.  27,  1984,  the  existing  prohi- 
bition on  surcharges  for  purchases  by  credit 
card.  Feb.  24.  NV(2-0-2).  Motion  agreed  to 
372-4. 

9.  H.  Res.  13.  House  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse.  Adoption  of  the  resolution 
to  establish  a  19  member  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  for 
the  97th  Congress.  Feb.  25.  NV(3-0-l). 
Adopted  276-101. 

10.  H.  Res.  67.  House  Abscam  Investiga- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  to  conduct  a  complete  In- 
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vestlgatlon  to  determine  whether  the  FBI's 
"abscam"  Investigation  of  official  corrup- 
tion found  improper  conduct  by  House 
members,  officers  or  employees,  and  to 
grant  the  committee  additional  powers  to 
conduct  its  Investigation.  Mar.  4.  Y(3-0-l). 
Adopted  390-1. 

11.  H.R.  2166.  Oil  Industry  Antitrust  Ex- 
emption. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  extend  through  Sept.  30, 
1981,  the  limited  antitrust  exemptions  for 
oil  companies  that  participate  In  the  pro- 
grams of  the  International  Energy  Agency. 
Mar.  10.  Y(4-0-0).  Motion  agreed  to  373-0. 

12.  H.  Res.  115.  House  Committee  Fluids. 
Amendment  to  authorize  for  calendar  year 
1981  a  total  of  $39,605,373  for  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  House  com- 
mittees (other  than  the  Budget  and  Appro- 
priations Committees)  and  for  computer 
services,  a  reduction  of  10  percent  from  the 
$43,602,118  authorized  by  the  House  for 
1980.  Mar.  25.  Y(4-0-0).  Adopted  407-2. 

13.  H.  Res.  115.  House  Committee  Funds. 
Motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee  with  In- 
structions to  reduce  the  amount  authorized 
In  1981  for  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  House  committees  (other  than 
the  Budget  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees) and  for  computer  services  provided  by 
the  House  Information  Systems  to  90  per- 
cent of  what  was  spent  by  those  committees 
and  by  the  HIS  for  these  functions  In  1980. 
Mar.  25.  N( 2-2-0).  Rejected  184-225. 

14.  H.  Res.  115.  House  Committee  Funds. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  authorize  for 
calendar  year  1981  a  total  of  $39,605,373  for 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  House  committees  other  than  the  Budget 
and  Appropriations  committees  and  for 
computer  services— $1,183,680  for  the  Select 
Aging  Committee,  $1,184,840  for  Agricul- 
ture, $952,223  for  Armed  Services, 
$2,414,919  for  Banking,  $275,187  for  District 
of  Columbia,  $2,565,448  for  Education  and 
Labor,  $3,750,000  for  Energy  and  Commerce, 
$1,800,119  for  Foreign  Affairs,  $2,229,402  for 
Government  Operations,  $1,219,000  for 
House  Administration,  $938,700  for  Perma- 
nent Select  Intelligence,  $1,219,615  for  Inte- 
rior, $1,350,410  for  Judiciary.  $1,581,241  for 
Merchant  Marine,  $540,000  for  Select  Nar- 
cotics Abuse.  $902,500  for  Post  Office. 
$1,806,373  for  Public  Works,  $530,738  for 
Rules.  $1,820,928  for  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. $776,000  for  Small  Business,  $450,000  for 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  $352,490  for 
Veterans'  Affairs,  $2,252,000  for  Ways  and 
Means.  $7,509,560  for  House  Information 
Systems.  Mar.  25.  Y(2-2-0).  Adopted  231- 
171. 

15.  H.J.  Ret.  182.  Vietnam-Era  Veterans 
Day.  Passage  of  the  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  16,  1981.  as  National  Recogni- 
tion Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam-Eh-a. 
Mar.  26.  Y(4-0-0).  Passed  391-0. 

16.  S.  840.  Justice  Department  Authoriza- 
tion. Passage  of  the  bill  to  continue  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Department  of  Justice 
from  April  6  to  Sept.  30,  1981.  April  7.  Y(3- 
0-1).  Passed  368-2. 

17.  H.  Con.  Res.  55.  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons.  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  adopt  the  concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  Implement  the 
objectives  of  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons  (1981),  as  proclaimed  by  the 
United  Nations.  April  7.  Y(3-0-l).  Motion 
agreed  to  364-2. 

18.  S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Congressional  Ad- 
journment. Adoption  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution to  provide  for  a  recess  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  from  the  close  of  business 
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on  April  10  until  noon  on  April  27.  1981. 
April  8.  Y(4-0-0).  Adopted  241-73. 

21.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  134) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  resolution  to  set  spending  and  revenue 
targets  for  fiscal  1982.  revise  binding  budget 
levels  for  fiscal  1981  and  direct  House  com- 
mittees to  cut  back  programs  within  their 
jurisdictions  to  save  $15.8  billion  In  outlays 
in  fiscal  1982.  April  30.  Y(4-0-0).  Adopted 
328-76. 

22.  H.R.  3132.  Cash  Discount  Act.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
repeal  the  existing  5  percent  ceiling  on  dis- 
counts merchants  may  offer  customers  for 
cash  purchases  and  to  extend  for  three 
years,  until  Feb.  27,  1984.  a  prohibitions  on 
surcharges  for  purchases  by  credit  cards. 
May  4.  Y(4-0-0).  Motion  agreed  to  296-43. 

23.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution  to 
set  spending  and  revenue  targets  for  fiscal 
1982.  to  revise  binding  budget  levels  for 
fiscal  1981,  and  to  direct  House  conunlttees 
to  cut  back  programs  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tions to  save  $15.8  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
1982.  May  4.  Y(4-0-0).  Agreed  to  334-2. 

24.  H.J.  Res.  238.  Constitution  for  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Joint  resolution  to  approve  a 
constitution  for  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
May  5.  Y(3-0-l).  Agreed  to  408-0. 

25.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution.  May 

5.  Y( 4-0-0).  Agreed  to  379-3. 

26.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution.  May 

6.  Y(  4-0-0).  Agreed  to  406-3. 

27.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Sulistitute  to  the  resolution  as  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee,  to  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $9.7  billion  and 
outlays  by  $4.7  billion,  and  increase  reve- 
nues by  $28.8  billion,  resulting  In  a  $7.8  bil- 
lion surplus  for  fiscal  1982.  May  6.  N(  0-4-0). 
Rejected  69-356. 

28.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Substitute  to  the  resolution  as  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  to  increase 
budget  authority  by  $6  billion,  outlays  by  $2 
billion  and  revenues  by  $28.1  billion,  result- 
ing in  a  $500  million  surplus  for  fiscal  1982. 
May  6.  Y(  1-3-0).  Rejected  119-30. 

29.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution  to 
set  spending  and  revenue  targets  for  fiscal 
1982.  to  revise  binding  budget  levels  for 
fiscal  1981  and  to  direct  House  committees 
to  cut  back  programs  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tions to  save  $15.8  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
1982.  May  7.  Y(4-0-0).  Agreed  to  400-5. 

30.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Substitute  to  the  resolution  as  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  to  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $23.1  billion, 
outlays  by  $25.7  billion  and  revenues  by 
$31.1  billion,  resulting  In  a  $31  billion  deficit 
for  fiscal  1982.  May  7.  N(3-l-0).  Adopted 
253-176. 

31.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Adoption  of  the  resolution,  as 
amended,  to  set  budget  targets  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30.  1982.  as  follows: 
budget  authority  $764.5  billion;  outlays 
$688.8  bUlion;  revenues  $657.8  billion;  and 
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deficit  $31  billion.  The  resolution  also  re- 
vised binding  budget  levels  for  fiscal  1981 
and  directed  House  committees  to  cut  back 
programs  within  their  Jurisdictions  to  save 
$36.6  billion  In  outlays  In  fiscal  1982.  May  7. 
Y(4-0-0).  Adopted  270-154. 

32.  H.R.  3512.  Fiscal  1981  Supplemental 
Appropriations.  Amendment  to  reduce  to 
$534,600,000  from  $540,000,000,  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  May  12.  Y(3-l-0).  Adopt- 
ed 272-126. 

33.  H.R.  3512.  Fiscal  1981  Supplemental 
Appropriations.  Amendment  to  reduce  to 
$5,148,000,000  from  $5,524,000,000  the  limit 
on  direct  loans  and  to  $7,559,000,000  from 
$8,059,000,000  the  limit  on  the  total  commit- 
ment to  guaranteed  loans  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  In  fiscal  1981.  May  12. 
Y(3-l-0).  Adopted  231-166. 

34.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Motion  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  first  fiscal  1982  budget  resolu- 
tion to  Insist  on  the  House  position  on 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  defense 
programs  in  fiscal  1982.  May  13.  Y(4-0-0). 
Agreed  to  247-162. 

35.  H.R.  3512.  Fiscal  1981  Supplemental 
Appropriations.  Amendment  to  reduce  to 
$883,408,000  from  $3,883,408,000  the  fiscal 
1982  advance  appropriation  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  May  13.  Y(4-0-0).  Adopt- 
ed 260-152. 

36.  H.R.  3512.  Fiscal  1981  Supplemental 
Appropriations.  Amendment  to  defer  $28.5 
million  in  fiscal  1981  funds  appropriated  for 
a  "people  mover"  transportation  project  in 
Los  Angeles.  May  13.  N(3-l-0).  Adopted  244- 
156. 

37.  H.R.  3512.  Fiscal  1981  Supplemental 
Appropriations.  Amendment  to  prohibit 
funds  for  federal  employee  health  Insurance 
policies  that  provide  abortions.  May  13.  N(3- 
1-0).  Adopted  242-155. 

38.  H.R.  3512.  Fiscal  1981  Supplemental 
Appropriations.  Amendment  to  reduce  to 
$5,148,000,000  from  $5,524,000,000  the  limit 
on  direct  loans  and  to  $7,559,000,000  from 
$8,059,000,000  the  limit  on  the  total  commit- 
ment to  guaranteed  loans  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
May  13.  Y(2-2-0).  Rejected  162-237. 

39.  H.R.  3512.  Fiscal  1981  Supplemental 
Appropriations.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide $18,633,539,663  in  fiscal  1981  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  $12,706,661,747 
in  fiscal  1981  rescissions:  to  allow 
$5,747,000,000  in  fiscal  1981  spending  defer- 
rals; to  extend  from  June  5,  1981  through 
Sept.  30,  1981  the  spending  authority  of  de- 
partments whose  regular  1981  appropria- 
tions bills  never  cleared;  and  to  provide 
$883,408,000  in  fiscal  1982  advance  funding 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  May  13. 
Y(4-0-0).  Passed  329-70.* 


THE  64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mt.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  we  observe  the  anniversary 
of  the  Ukraine's  independence,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  saluting  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine.  Early  in  this  fateful  cen- 
tury, they  showed  the  world  what  it  is 
to  hunger  and  thrist  after  the  justice 
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that  is  expressed  in  national  self-de- 
termination and  personal  freedom; 
today,  they  continue  to  remind  us  that 
freedom  is  never  safeguarded  without 
devotion  and  sacrifice. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  fought 
for  freedom  not  only  literally,  against 
the  armed  military  might  of  the 
Kremlin,  but  also  spiritually  and  mor- 
ally in  ways  that  have  touched  the 
lives  of  freedom-loving  peoples  every- 
where. Both  in  their  homeland  and 
throughout  the  free  world,  including 
our  own  United  States,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  nurtured  freedom  for  all 
of  us  by  cherishing  and  nurturing 
their  own  heritage— their  language, 
customs,  religious  heritage,  and  cultur- 
al riches  expressed  In  art,  music, 
dance,  and  other  cultural  forms. 

Theirs  is  a  community  which  cele- 
brates freedom  despite  the  anguish  of 
having  their  homeland  enslaved.  Their 
active  faith  in  the  restoration  of  their 
own  coimtry's  freedom  inspires  us  all 
to  greater  devotion  to  the  survival  of 
liberty  wherever  it  is  threatened,  and 
to  enhance  it  where  It  now  flourishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  year's  ob- 
servance of  the  Ukrainian  people's 
right  to  be  free,  we  are  met  upon  an 
urgent  hour.  The  suppression  in 
Poland  of  the  people's  routine  rights 
of  self-expression  reminds  us  that  the 
earlier  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghani- 
stan was  indeed  part  of  an  all-too-fa- 
miliary  pattern  of  Soviet  subjugation 
and  oppression.  That  pattern  is  Infa- 
mously recorded  in  the  suffering  not 
only  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  but  of 
peoples  throughout  Eastern  Europe. 
Indeed,  we  are  grimly  reminded  that 
John  Keimedy's  description— 20  years 
ago  this  month— of  the  "long  twilight 
struggle"  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  free  world  remains  our  great- 
est foreign  policy  challenge. 

It  is  a  fitting  time,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  legislative  year,  for  all  of  us  to 
notice  how  precarious  the  survival  of 
freedom  Is  throughout  the  world— to 
notice  that,  whenever  freedom  is 
threatened  anywhere,  it  is  as  though 
it  were  my  brother's  bam  that  Is  burn- 
ing. For  the  Ukrainians  and  other  op- 
pressed peoples  have  taught  us  never 
to  take  freedom  for  granted.  And  they 
continue  to  teach  us  that,  as  we  must 
justly  rejoice  In  Thomas  Jefferson's 
proud  sentiment— "Where  freedom  is. 
there  is  my  country"— we  also  have 
the  sacred  responsibility  of  acting 
upon  Thomas  Paine's  magnificent 
reply:  "Where  freedom  is  not.  there  is 
my  country."* 
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FARM  BUREAU  GIVES  YOU 
MORE 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OP  msSOTTRI 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  congressional  recess  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  1981 
annual  convention  of  the  Missouri 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Tan-Tara 
Lodge  In  Osage.  Mo. 

During  the  convention  nuuiy  of  Mis- 
souri's young  future  farmers  presented 
speeches.  The  first  place  winner  of  the 
speech  contest  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
Delta  R-V  Chapter,  my  constltutent, 
Mr.  Robbie  McManus  of  Chaffee,  Mo. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues his  outstanding  speech  enti- 
tled. "Farm  Bureau  Gives  You  More." 
In  It  he  makes  some  salient  comments 
about  problems  in  agriculture,  but  his 
message  is  basically  one  of  optimism 
for  the  future  of  agriculture.  He  extols 
a  great  farm  organization,  the  Missou- 
ri Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  com- 
mits himself  to  a  career  in  agriculture. 
Herewith.  Mr.  McManus'  remarks: 
Fakm  Buskad  Oivks  You  Morx 

Today's  economy  has  caused  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  stop  and  figure  his  budget 
closely,  to  cut  where  possible,  and  to  puU 
the  purse  strings  tighter.  The  farmer  has 
been  no  exception  to  this  situation  as  he 
closes  his  record  books  for  the  year  to  find 
he  has  more  expenditures  and  less  realized 
net  profit  than  he  has  had  In  the  previous 
years.  However,  today's  farmer  along  with 
the  Future  Farmer  of  America  have  become 
aware  that  there  Is  an  organization  that  can 
help  their  budget  deficits.  This  organization 
is  the  Farm  Bureau  which  also  has  28  plus 
services  to  offer  Its  members.  The  Farm 
Bureau  Is  "The  World's  largest  general  farm 
organization."  It  Is  "The  Voice  for  Agricul- 
ture." ' 

The  Missouri  Farm  Bureau,  as  we  know  It 
today,  has  come  to  us  through  years  of  dedi- 
cation, determination,  and  hours  of  plan- 
ning by  its  members  and  leaders.  It  was 
through  the  efforts  of  that  small  group  of 
far-sighted  individuals  who  met  on  March 
24  and  25  in  1915  at  Slater.  Missouri,  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  was  bom.'  Today.  66 
years  later,  the  Farm  Bureau  is  the  largest 
general  farm  organization  In  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Its  membership  Is  composed  of 
78.000  famUies  with  the  State  headquarters 
in  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.' 

The  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  is  a  part  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  which  Is  composed 
of  3,000.000  famUies  In  48  of  the  SO  sUtes 
and  Puerto  Rico.*  The  voice  of  the  smallest 


■  "What  \s  Pum  Bureau?",  p.  1. 
'  "History  of  Furri  Bureau,"  p.  I. 
'"In  Restrospect".  F'arni  Bureau's  1981  legislative 
digest.  Inside  cover. 
♦•What  U  Farm  Bureau?"  1.1. 
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farmer  to  the  largest  fanner,  in  any  facet  of 
agriculture,  can  be  heard  throughout  the 
organization  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  Personal 
ideas  are  heard  on  the  county  level,  and  if 
feasible  carried  to  the  sUte  level.  Then  like- 
wise to  the  national  level  where  ideas  devel- 
op into  resolutions  and  bills.  That  is  the 
reason  that  three  out  of  four  farmers  that 
belong  to  a  farming  organization,  belong  to 
Farm  Bureau.*  These  America  Farm  Bureau 
headquarters  are  located  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, with  an  additional  office  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.» 

For  the  next  few  minutes,  I  would  lilte  to 
share  with  you  what  I  feel  are  the  three 
outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  that  offers  more  for  less. 

First,  the  Farm  Bureau  is  a  powerful  legis- 
lative machine.  Legislation  today  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmer,  perhaps,  even 
greater  than  ever  before.  Before  a  bill  be- 
comes a  law,  it  must  travel  a  long  clrcultlous 
route.  Mortality  rates  are  exceedingly  high. 
Many  never  survive  the  first  committee.' 
This  year  on  June  15,  when  the  Missouri 
81st  General  Assembly  closed  its  first  regu- 
lar session,  there  had  been  1.433  bills  and 
resolutions  Introduced.  Out  of  this  number 
of  bills  Introduced  only  163  passed.  The 
Farm  Bureau,  however  experienced  a  very 
productive  session.  Laws  affecting  personal 
property  tax,  truck  weight  and  length,  taxes 
on  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  premiums,  and 
grain  and  ware-house  receipts  are  to  name 
but  a  few  of  the  laws  signed  by  the  governor 
that  affects  the  farmer.  Having  a  voice  this 
strong  in  the  legislature  of  our  state  is  of 
great  importance  to  me  as  a  future  farmer. 
Since  agriculture  is  only  4%  of  the  total 
population,  we  must  have  a  sound  system  to 
uphold  those  laws  we  feel  are  right.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  have  a  system  strong 
enough  to  fight  those  laws  which  we  feel 
may  be  detrimental  to  us  in  the  future. 

The  second  characteristic  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Is  that  it  is  an  outstanding  educa- 
tional tool.  The  28  plus  services  offered  are 
services  that  have  been  tried  and  proven 
and  come  to  us  through  research  and  knowl- 
edge of  its  leaders.  These  services  are  avail- 
able to  the  farmer  regardless  of  his  age  or 
financial  status.  Financing  for  property  and 
vehicles  are  available  at  low  interest  cost. 
Grain  and  market  lines  give  the  producer 
the  latest  top  prices  for  his  crops  and  live- 
stock. Accurate  record  keeping  systems  and 
safety  programs  sponsored  by  Farm  Bureau 
will  save  the  farmer  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year.  Free  ads.  shopper's  guides,  dis- 
count pharmaceuticals,  travel  tours  and 
other  discount  attractions  are  areas  of  inter- 
est to  the  lady  of  the  most  "noble  occupa- 
tion", the  farmer's  wife.  In  a  day  when  edu- 
cation is  the  key  to  successful  farming,  I 
find  the  Farm  Bureau  offers  many  services 
and  educational  Information  to  the  farm 
family,  again  at  a  very  low  cost. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Farm  Bureau  was 
built  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  a  founda- 
tion that  has,  is,  and  will  endure  through 
the  future  years.  The  Farm  Bureau  has 
placed  the  farmer's  church  as  the  number 
one  priority  for  his  life.  I,  too,  feel  this  is 
right  as  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.' 


'"What  la  Farm  Bureau?.'  p.  1. 
•World  Book.  1970,  p.  49. 

"'In  Retrospect ".  Pann  Bureau's  1981  leglalatlve 
dlsest,  p.  1. 
'Holy  Bible.  Oenesia,  ch.  1,  v.  1. 
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No  other  occupation  brings  man  closer  to 
his  creator  and  those  things  created  for  man 
than  does  farming.  I  find  that  through 
farming,  man  creates  a  closeness  to  God 
that  will  sustain  his  spiritual  needs  what- 
ever they  may  be. 

The  farmer  today  has  many  new  problems 
such  as  land  use  planning,  chemical  control, 
and  restrictions  from  the  government.  How- 
ever. I  strongly  believe  the  Farm  Bureau,  as 
in  the  past,  will  always  be  there  fighting  for 
the  farmer's  rights  and  helping  him  to  con- 
quer his  problems  at  a  very  low  cost.  Good 
relationships  between  farmer  and  farmer, 
farmers  and  business  men,  and  farmers  and 
consumers  have  been  a  direct  product  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Faulty  and  misunderstood  re- 
lations in  business  prove  very  costly.  The 
same  is  true  in  farming.  The  Farm  Bureau 
saves  the  fanner  large  sums  of  money  by 
creating  good  relationships. 

As  I  look  at  the  three  strong  characteris- 
tics of  the  F^rm  Bureau,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  "Primary  aims  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America."  according  to  the  official  manual, 
that  stresses  the  development  of  agriculture 
leadership,  cooperation,  and  citizenship."* 
When  these  alms  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  are  developed  by  a  future 
farmer,  I  see  an  Individual  that  will  be  an 
asset  to  his  community,  to  his  state,  and  to 
his  country. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  those  leaders  of  the  Missouri  Farm 
Bureau,  as  well  as,  those  of  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  who  have  worked  long  tiring 
hours  to  bring  to  us  the  organization  that 
we  have  today.  My  86  year  young'  Grandfa- 
ther who  has  been  a  member  of  Farm 
Bureau  for  four  decades,  recently  summed 
up  my  thoughts  when  he  said,  "Son,  this  is 
"The  OrganiEation"  for  you  In  the  future." 
In  completing  my  research  for  this  speech,  I 
do  firmly  agree  with  my  grandfather: 
"Farm  Bureau  Is  the  Organization"  and  It 
win  give  me.  along  with  other  Future  Farm- 
ers, more  for  less  as  we  begin  our  career  in 
farming!* 


KIM  DAE  JUNG 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  M  imrssoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  29,  1982 
•  Mr.    OBERSTAR.    Mr.    Speaker.    1 
year  ago.  on  January  23.  1981.  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
upheld  the  death  sentence  Imposed  on 
opposition   political   leader  Kim  Dae 
Jung.  Many  Members  of  this  House,  as 
well  as  President  Reagan.  Joined  in  the 
appeal  to  save  Mr.  Kim's  life,  which 
resulted  in  the  conomutation  of  his 
death  sentence  to  life  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Kim,  however,  remains  In  soli- 
tary confinement  In  prison.  His  crime: 
Adherence  to  democratic  principles, 
and  his  Insistence  upon  his  right  to 
oppose  democratically  the  militaristic 
Park  and  Chun  regimes. 

President  Reagan  has  expressed  sat- 
isfaction with  the  process  of  quiet  di- 
plomacy through  which  he  Interceded 
last  year  on  behalf  of  Kim  Dae  Jung. 
A    year    later,    however,    we    cannot 
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accept  the  fact  that  the  only  result  of 
this  quiet  diplomacy  will  be  that  Kim 
Dae  Jung  spends  the  rest  of  his  life  In 
prison  for  a  crime  of  which  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  guilty— exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  oppose,  democrat- 
ically, the  administration  in  power. 

In  December,  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas. 25  Members  of  this  House  joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach),  and  me  In  an  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Chun  Doo  Hwan  asking  that  Kim 
Dae  Jung  and  his  codefendants  be  re- 
leased in  the  traditional  end-of-year 
amnesty.  Copies  of  our  letter  were 
sent  to  the  Korean  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. We  have  received  no  response 
from  the  government  of  Chun  Doo 
Hwan. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
Government  has  not  officially  ac- 
knowledged a  bipartisan  appeal  of  27 
U.S.  House  Members  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  democracy  in 
Korea  and  the  future  of  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Chun  government. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  Government  of  South  Korea  will 
announce  that  it  will  free  Kim  Dae 
Jung.« 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
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•  Official  FFA  Manual  (1979),  p.  9. 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

op  FEKNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  64th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day.  Each  year 
Ukrainians  around  the  world  celebrate 
this  day  and  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Ukraine  will  be  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation. 

On  January  28,  1982,  Ukrainians 
from  all  over  the  United  States  came 
to  Washington  to  participate  In  cere- 
monies commemorating  their  Inde- 
pendence day.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
my  statement  which  was  read  at  the 
Independence  day  celebration  in  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Caryk. 

The  statement  follows: 

Dear  Friends:  Vid  vs'oho  sertsla  la 
khochu  vltaty  va»  tut  na  svlatkuvannl  shisf- 
desiat  chetvertoi  richnytsi  vidrodzhermia 
Ukrains'kol  derahavy. 

With  all  my  heart.  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  64th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  Ulcrainlan  Independence  Day. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  regret  for 
being  unable  to  attend  this  celebration  of 
the  64th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Your  gathering  today  dem- 
onstrates that  Soviet  repression  can  never 
crush  the  spirit  and  determination  of  the 
great  Ukrainian  nation. 

Along  with  the  celebration  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  day,  today  we  also  recognize 
the  strength  of  Ukrainian  people,  a  strength 
that  permeates  this  very  room.  We  recog- 
nize the  fortitude  of  Ukrainians,  fortitude 


that  allows  Individuals  to  stand  up  to  Soviet 
terror.  We  recognize  the  perseverance  of 
Ukrainians  to  keep  alive  the  creative  forces 
of  religion,  language,  and 

culture  .  .  .  creative  forces  worldwide  which 
will  serve  as  the  seeds  In  the  blossoming  of  a 
free  Ukrainian  nation.  And  we  recognize 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  the  striving 
toward  self-determination  which  no  amount 
of  pounding  by  Red  Army  and  KGB  Jack- 
boots can  crush.  Let  Mr.  Brezhnev  know 
that  each  kick  creates  an  even  greater  love 
and  dedication  to  a  free  Ukraine.  My 
friends,  your  strength  lies  in  your  belief  in 
freedom  and  in  your  homeland.  It  is  a  feel- 
ing none  of  us  will  ever  let  die. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  the 
power  of  nationalism  and  self-determination 
at  work  in  Poland  and  Afghanistan.  In  Af- 
ghanistan, people  armed  with  weapons  that 
were  used  100  years  ago  to  drive  the  British 
from  their  country  are  now  being  used  to 
combat  their  modem  day  colonizers.  In 
Poland,  we  see  a  country  again  resisting  its 
oppressors  and  fighting  for  greater  freedom. 
So  very  much  of  Poland's  struggle  is  the 
struggle  of  Ukraine,  and  so  much  of 
Ukraine's  struggle  affects  Poland.  So  much 
of  the  Afghan  people's  struggle  is  the  strug- 
gle of  Ukrainian  and  Polish  peoples  . . .  and 
so  it  is  with  the  struggle  of  the  Baltics,  Slo- 
vaks. Czechs,  Hungarians  and  so  on  down  a 
very  long  line.  Whether  you  are  from 
Ukraine,  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
or  Afghanistan,  we  are  all  bloodbrothers 
against  Soviet  Imperial  domination.  The 
sharpest  sicltle  and  heaviest  hammer  won't 
change  that  and  never  will. 

So  as  we  gather  tonight,  and  as  we  look 
upon  a  new  year  of  hope,  let  us  not  forget 
those  who  have  given  up  what  little  free- 
dom they  had  so  that  their  countrymen 
might  have  greater  freedom.  I  speak  of  the 
Rudenkos.  the  Berdnyks.  the  Lesivs,  the 
Sichkos,  and  all  the  other  so  called  "dissi- 
dents" who  are  in  Soviet  prisons.  And  as  we 
think  of  them,  let  me  remind  you  of  what 
our  friend  and  great  Ukrainian  patriot  Gen- 
eral Petro  Grigorenko,  said  last  November 
before  the  Helsinki  hearing  on  Ukraine. 
"There  is  a  growing  anger  among  the 
people,  among  the  nations  which  will  rise 
up  to  the  Soviet  leaders." 

Khai  boh  blahoslovyt'  vslkh  vas!  Khal 
zhyve  vil'na  Ukraina!  May  God  bless  all  of 
You!  May  long  live  a  free  Ukraine! 


EDUARDO  FREI  MONT  ALVA— 
LATIN  AMERICAN  DEMOCRAT 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  ICARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  the  Washington  Post,  whose 
editorial  follows  my  remarks,  in 
paying  tribute  to  Eduardo  Prel  Mon- 
talva,  Chile's  second-to-last  democrat- 
ically elected  President,  who  died  last 
week  in  Santiago.  His  passing  reminds 
us  how  few  democratic  leaders  of  his 
stature  are  left  in  Liatin  America.  And 
his  passing  reminds  us  of  something 
else  as  well:  contrary  to  what  we  once 
thought.  In  Chile  as  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America,  democracy's  coffin  has  been 
nailed  shut  by  the  right,  not  the  left. 
History  Is  replete  with  cases  where  the 
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unintended  consequences  of  a  policy 
are  worse  than  what  the  policy  was  de- 
signed to  prevent.  It  is  clear  in  restro- 
spect  that  the  left  has  not  been  the 
threat  to  democracy  in  Latin  America 
that  the  right,  which  we  strengthened 
to  fight  the  left,  has  turned  out  to  be. 
It  Is  a  lesson  we  should  keep  in  mind 
as  we  struggle  to  cope  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  legacy  of  Latin  America's 
Ekiuardo  PYeis. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  26. 1982] 

ESOARDO  FrXI  MOHTALVA 

Eduardo  Frei  was  widely  regarded  as  the 
"last  best  hope"  for  Latin  democracy  during 
the  years  1964-70,  when  he  was  president  of 
Chile.  It  was  a  pardonable  exaggeration. 
The  Cuban  revolution  had  imparted  a 
double  sense  that  the  hemisphere  was 
moving  leftward  and  that  the  United  States 
had  a  major  Interest  in  checking  the  flow. 
Chile  then  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  the  pri- 
mier  Latin  democracy,  and  Eklurado  Frei 
was  seen,  in  Chile  and  the  United  States,  as 
the  sort  of  able,  principled  democratic  re- 
former who  could  erect  a  ""firebreak"  on  the 
left  and  keep  the  radicals  on  the  other  side. 

Pounder  of  his  country's  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Mr.  Frei  had  pronounced  him- 
self "staggered  by  the  differences  in  eco- 
nomic strata"  in  Chile.  He  took  office  in 
1964  with  the  only  absolute  majority  any 
Chilean  presidential  candidate  has  enjoyed. 
Whether  he  knew  of  the  secret  funds  that, 
it  turned  out  later,  the  CIA  put  into  his 
campaign  was  never  established.  Whether 
he  needed  such  support  was  dubious.  In  any 
event,  with  a  good  deal  of  public  American 
backing,  he  proclaimed  a  "revolution  in  lib- 
erty" entailing  agrarian  reform,  nationaliza- 
tion of  copper  mines  and  income  redistribu- 
tion. He  was  serious,  but  by  the  time  he  fin- 
ished his  single  constitutionally  allowable 
six-year  term,  he  had  whetted  popular  appe- 
tites for  considerably  more  progress  than  he 
had  been  able  to  deliver. 

Marxist  Salvador  Allende  received  a  plu- 
rality of  the  popular  vote  in  1970.  and  on 
the  right  in  Chile  there  were  elements  op- 
posed to  letting  him  take  office.  At  various 
times  some  of  those  elements  had  received 
CIA  encouragement,  but.  with  Mr.  Frei 
lending  his  prestige  to  a  constitutional  suc- 
cession, Mr.  Allende  was  seated.  Within 
barely  a  year,  Chile  was  exploding  into  class 
war.  Mr.  Frei  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1973  to 
continue  the  fight  by  parliamentary  means, 
but  even  he  could  not  slow  the  disintegra- 
tion. In  September,  the  generals  made  a 
coup  whose  dark  result  Mr.  Frei  bravely 
contested  until  he  died  at  age  70  in  Santiago 
last  Friday.  He  was  a  man  of  true  honor, 
which  is  much  more  than  can  be  said  for 
any  of  the  people  who  have  ruled  Chile,  and 
abused  Chile,  since  his  time.* 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  RICHARD  BOLLING 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  appreciation  for  the  contributions 
of  the  Honorable  Richard  Bolling. 
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I  have  served  with  my  good  friend. 
Dick  Bolling,  for  almost  24  years. 
During  this  period  my  own  legislative 
expertise  has  grown  to  a  great  extent 
because  of  the  "old  professor,"  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  In  some  re- 
spects the  student  did  not  always 
agree  with  the  professor.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  when  we  were  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  elections  to  decide  the 
House  leadership.  While  not  always  on 
the  same  side,  we  both  had  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  institution  at  heart. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
Dick  has  written  two  of  the  better 
books  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. One  is  "Power  in  the  House"— a 
title  a  future  historian  could  very  well 
use  to  describe  Dick  Bolling 's  tenure 
in  this  Chamber. 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  a 
single  Member  of  this  body  who  does 
not  regard  Dick  Bollinc  as  a  man  of 
superior  Intellect  with  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  excellence.  And  while  we 
all  know  him  as  the  strong  and  effec- 
tive chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
there  is  also  a  human  side  to  Dick 
Bolling.  This  very  human  side  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  came  for- 
ward during  one  of  the  most  difficult 
periods  of  my  career,  the  1981  fight 
over  the  tax  bill.  During  that  legisla- 
tive battle  I  went  to  his  office  to  dis- 
cuss the  rule  to  accompany  the  tax 
measure.  In  a  very  considerate  way, 
Dick  not  only  put  me  at  ease,  but 
through  his  keen  mind  provided  me 
additional  perspective  on  the  upcom- 
ing challenge.  I  will  always  be  grateful 
for  his  understanding  manner  during 
that  arduous  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  Bollihg's  vigor- 
ous style  and  effective  leadership  will 
be  missed  by  this  Chamber.* 


NEW  INDUSTRY  PROVIDES  IN- 
CREASED  USES  FOR  HOME 
COMPUTERS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GXORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29. 1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  new 
private  companies  are  springing  up  to 
provide  the  home  computer  user  with 
many  new  uses  of  for  his  or  her  invest- 
ments. These  companies  offer  central 
data  bases  that  home  computer  users 
can  tap  by  simply  dialing  the  tele- 
phone. Just  for  a  small  monthly 
charge. 

An  article  in  Time  magazine  in  the 
October  26.  1981,  issue  concludes  by 
saying: 

It  seems  that  people  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly hungry  for  the  information  wizardry 
that  computers  are  bringing  about,  especial- 
ly now  that  the  magic  can  be  brought  right 
into  the  home. 
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The  home  use  of  computers  is  a  new 
opportunity  for  families  for  work  and 
learn  together.  That's  why  I  want  to 
share  this  article  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  explain  these  increased  uses 
of  this  new  technology. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Time  magazine,  Oct.  26, 1981] 
B£at  the  Sotmci  Be  With  You 
(By  Christopher  Byron) 

For  most  families,  household  utilities  usu- 
ally mean  electricity,  the  heating  system 
and  a  supply  of  fresh  water.  But  when 
middle-income  New  Yorkers  next  month 
begin  moving  into  a  newly  completed  52- 
unit  condominium  at  260  West  Broadway  in 
Manhattan's  Tribeca  district,  they  will  find 
not  just  sinks,  tubs  and  electrical  outlets, 
but  builder-installed  computer  terminals. 
The  Inconspicuous  machines,  which  look 
like  small  television  sets  with  a  keyboard, 
are  hooked  up  to  a  McLean,  Va.,  firm  that 
styles  itself  an  "Information  utility."  Its 
daunting  name:  the  Source. 

The  Source  and  its  12,000  nationwide  cus- 
tomers are  part  of  the  still  small,  but  explo- 
sively growing,  new  business  of  consumer 
data  banks.  For  fees  that  can  amount  to  as 
little  as  a  few  cents  a  month,  the  data  banks 
are  using  computer  technology  and  tele- 
phone lines  to  provide  household  subscrib- 
ers with  the  opportunity  to  summon  up-to- 
the-minute  Information  on  everything  from 
the  action  on  Wall  Street  to  the  best  shop- 
ping bargains  available  from  brand-name 
discount  houses  around  the  country. 

For  years  major  corporations  have  earned 
extra  Income  by  marketing  the  sort  of  re- 
search and  scientific  information  that  rou- 
tinely get  produced  and  then  filed  away  in 
the  normal  course  of  business.  Data  banks 
buy  the  information,  put  it  in  their  own 
computers  and  then  resell  it  either  to  other 
corporations  or  perhaps  to  large  research  in- 
stitutes. 

One  such  bank.  DIALOG  Information 
Services  Inc.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  buys  re- 
ports, statistics  and  doctoral  dissertations 
from  some  140  different  corporations,  uni- 
versities and  even  the  government.  When 
using  the  service,  a  subscriber  dials  a  toll- 
free  800  number  and  connects  his  telephone 
receiver  to  a  coupler  device  that  links  his 
office  computer  to  the  DIALOG  computer. 
He  can  then  transmit  queries  and  receive 
the  answers  within  seconds.  Cost  for  such 
services  can  run  as  high  as  $300  an  hour,  a 
sum  that  businesses  can  afford  much  more 
readily  then  the  average  individual  can. 

But  the  mushrooming  popularity  of  per- 
sonal computers  has  now  begun  to  spur  the 
development  of  data  banks  specially  tailored 
for  individual  consumers.  The  Source, 
which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Reader's  Digest, 
offers  subscribers  everything  from  financial 
planning  to  word  processing.  Source  sub- 
scribers can  monitor  the  schedule  of  current 
legislative  activities  in  the  Congress,  check 
the  latest  changes  in  airline  schedules  and 
send  "electronic  mall"  to  other  subscribers 
by  using  Source  computers  as  a  kind  of 
space-age  postal  system.  Gerald  Relnen,  a 
Massachusetts  business  consultant,  reports 
that  not  only  does  he  use  the  Source  for 
business  applications  at  the  office  but  his 
children  use  it  at  home  when  they  want  to 
look  up  movie  reviews. 

Another  consumer  data  bank,  Compu- 
Serve Inc.,  of  Columbus,  offers  electronic 
copies  of  stories  in  ten  major  national  news- 
papers, including  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  same  day  that 
the  newspapers  hit  the  stands.  Also  avall- 
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able  is  current  news  from  the  Associated 
Press  wire  service.  Through  its  Microquote 
data  base.  CompuServe  provides  constantly 
updated  Information  on  any  of  more  than 
40,000  different  stocks,  bonds  and  commod- 
ities. 

Prices  are  not  cheap.  The  Source  charges 
customers  a  one-time  sign-up  fee  of  $100, 
plus  a  monthly  minimum  of  $10,  whether 
the  system  is  used  or  not.  Additional  "on- 
line" fees  can  be  anywhere  from  $4.25  to  $30 
an  hour,  depending  upon  the  time  of  day 
and  the  nature  of  the  information  request- 
ed. CompuServe  requires  an  Initial  sign-up 
fee  of  $19.95,  but  fees  for  on-line  usage 
during  business  hours  are  higher  than  the 
Sources. 

Before  he  can  communicate  with  a  data 
bank,  a  subscriber  need  either  a  personal 
computer,  which  can  cost  anywhere  from 
$1,500  to  $8,000,  or  one  of  the  much  less  ex- 
pensive electronic  keyboards  that  retail  in 
hobby  shops  for  under  $400.  There  is  a  seri- 
ous drawback  to  the  keyboards,  though. 
While  cheaper  to  buy,  they  often  wind  up 
being  more  expensive  to  use.  Reason:  key- 
boards lack  computer  memory  power,  and 
thus  can  communicate  with  data  banks  only 
at  the  pace  of  the  human  typing  informa- 
tion Into  the  machine,  which  is  fairly  slow 
by  computer  standards. 

In  contrast,  personal  computers  can  be 
preprogrammed  to  ask  questions  before 
they  are  ever  connected  to  data  banks. 
Moreover,  once  connected,  via  a  toU-f  ree  call 
over  a  household  telephone  line,  the  person- 
al computers  can  transmit  requests  for  data 
at  superfast  speeds.  This  can  cut  a  subscrib- 
er's on-line  uaage  from  hours  to  minutes,  or 
even  seconds,  at  a  time,  resulting  in  huge 
savings  in  monthly  bills.  Says  Marshall 
Graham,  president  of  the  Source:  "Our 
equipment  is  constantly  in  operation,  but 
the  average  bill  to  our  customers  Is  no  more 
than  about  $35  per  month." 

Though  total  subscribers  to  both  the 
Source  and  CompuServe  now  number  fewer 
than  27,000,  the  Source  alone  expects  to 
have  20  times  that  many  onellne  customers 
within  three  years.  Meanwhile,  a  niunber  of 
our  companies,  including  CBS.  Warner 
Amex,  Cox  Broadcasting  and  Time  Inc.,  are 
working  to  bring  similar  services  into  the 
home  via  so-called  Interactive  cable-televi- 
sion systems.  Such  systems  would  use  a  tele- 
vision cable  instead  of  a  telephone  line  to 
transmit  the  data,  and  permit  viewers  to  ex- 
tract Information  by  means  of  specially 
modified  television  sets  equipped  with  key- 
boards. Tests  are  now  under  way  with  cable 
suljscribers  In  San  Diego,  Columbus,  Dallas 
and  elsewhere.  Whatever  the  actual  trans- 
mission technology,  it  seems  that  people  are 
becoming  Increasingly  hungry  for  the  Infor- 
mation wizardry  that  computers  are  bring- 
ing about,  especially  now  that  the  magic  can 
be  brought  right  Into  the  home.* 
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THE  REAL  P,  D.  R.  LEGACY 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AKIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

m  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  shall  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  stewardship  of  the 
Nation  during  the  Great  Depression 
and  his  leadership  during  World  War 
II,  but  the  real  F.  D.  R.  legacy  is  a 


more  lasting  one.  In  his  13  years  as 
the  Nation's  Chief  Executive,  he  es- 
tablished a  tradition  of  political  activ- 
ism, elevated  our  sense  of  social  con- 
cern, and  enacted  a  series  of  wide- 
ranging  reforms  designed  to  insure  the 
financial  security  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Roosevelt's  predecessor  in  office, 
Herbert  Hoover,  once  remarked  during 
his  term  of  office  that,  "the  sole  func- 
tion of  government  is  to  bring  about  a 
condition  of  affairs  favorable  to  the 
beneficial  development  of  private  en- 
terprise." Roosevelt's  philosophy  of 
government  admitted  no  such  limited 
vision  of  government's  role  in  our 
lives.  He  saw  that  while  government 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  our  lives  must 
necessarily  be  limited,  the  institutions 
of  government  must  also  act  from  time 
to  time  to  preserve  human  freedoms 
and  economic  security.  In  times  of 
great  economic  difficulty,  it  is  not 
enough  for  government  to  be  an  idle 
caretaker;  government  must  move  ag- 
gressively to  start  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce turning  again.  When  the  Na- 
tion's new  President  took  office  on 
March  4.  1933,  banks  across  the  coun- 
try were  closed.  Two  days  later, 
F.  D.  R.  declared  a  bank  holiday;  on 
March  9,  he  forwarded  emergency 
banking  legislation  to  Congress.  With 
swift  congressional  approval,  the  Na- 
tion's banks  were  open  again  for  busi- 
ness within  6  days. 

Throughout  his  years  in  office. 
F.  D.  R.'s  overriding  concern  was 
social  Justice  and  progress.  Seeing 
"one-third  of  a  nation  ill-housed,  ill- 
clad,  and  ill-nourished,"  he  offered  the 
coimtry  a  New  Deal.  Seeing  millions  of 
Americsmi  laborers  out  of  work,  he  cre- 
ated the  Public  Works  Administration, 
putting  much  of  that  labor  back  to 
work  building  a  legacy  of  schools, 
highways,  sewers,  and  airports.  Seeing 
an  all-but-idle  residential  construction 
industry,  he  established  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  an  institution 
whose  valuable  work  continues  even 
today.  Near  the  end  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  looked  at  his  record  and  said, 
"The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  wheth- 
er we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of 
those  who  have  much,  it  is  whether  we 
provide  enough  for  those  who  have 
too  little." 

Finally,  F.  D.  R.  brought  a  measure 
of  economic  security  to  the  Nation 
that  we  not  take  for  granted.  Having 
witnessed  the  specter  of  millions  of  el- 
derly Americans  unable  to  provide  for 
their  basic  needs,  he  secured  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 
Having  seen  the  ravages  of  unemploy- 
ment, he  sought  and  secured  congres- 
sional approval  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation legislation.  Having  watched 
as  millions  of  Americans  lost  their  sav- 
ings in  the  closing  of  banks,  he  fought 
for  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
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Insurance  Corporation  to  insure  de- 
positor's accounts. 

While  acting  to  secure  the  financial 
status  of  individual  Americans,  he  also 
suited  to  bring  a  greater  degree  of  secu- 
rity and  stability  to  financial  institu- 
tions. The  Glass-Steagall  Act  of  1933 
increased  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  regulate  member 
banks,  including  the  power  to  restrict 
the  extension  of  credit  for  market 
speculation.  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  provided  protec- 
tion against  securities  fraud. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  measures 
and  others  approved  by  Congress 
during  P.  D.  R.'s  term  have  served  to 
bring  a  heretofore  unknown  measure 
of  economic  stability.  Prior  to  the 
Great  Depression,  depressions  of  near 
comparable  levels  occured  nearly 
every  20  years  in  this  coimtry.  Thanks 
in  part  to  many  of  the  measures 
adopted  during  F.  D.  R.'s  term  of 
office,  the  severity  of  economic  down- 
turns has  never  again  approached  the 
severity  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Embodied  in  all  his  efforts  was  his 
relentless  "can  do"  spirit.  He  recog- 
nized, however,  the  imperfections  of 
policymaking  and  consequently  saw 
the  need  to  alter  policies  when  they 
failed.  He  once  remarked  with  mod- 
esty. "We  do  our  best  that  we  know 
how  at  the  moment  and  if  it  does  not 
turn  out.  we  modify  it."  That  is  the 
real  F.  D.  R.  legacy. 

Many  of  the  programs  adopted 
during  the  New  Deal  were  appropriate 
to  their  times,  but  inappropriate  to 
ours.  The  real  F.  D.  R.  legacy,  howev- 
er, is  a  lasting  one.  On  this  day.  his 
centenary,  the  Nation  owes  him  a 
great  debt.* 


NO  NEW  WITHHOLDING  TAX  ON 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 


HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proposed  instituting  a 
new  5-percent  withholding  tax  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  earnings.  This  is 
not  a  new  proposal.  A  similar  effort 
was  made  by  President  Carter  and  was 
wisely  and  resoundingly  defeated  in 
the  96th  Congress.  The  House  voted 
by  the  overwhelming  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  401  to  4  to  reject  the  Carter 
proposal  on  August  19,  1980. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  once  again 
reject  this  ill-considered  Initiative 
which  will  obstruct  efforts  to  achieve 
an  economic  recoveVy.  Members  who 
wish  to  voice  their  objection  to  this 
proposal  may  Join  me  in  cosponsorlng 
a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  255. 
which  spells  out  why  this  Is  not  a  good 
idea  and  why  it  should  be  defeated. 
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The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  255 

Whereas  a  5-percent  withholding  tax  on 
interest  and  dividends  will  severely  hamper 
national  efforts  to  Increase  productivity 
through  Increased  savings  and  Investment; 
and 

Whereas  it  will  Impede  capital  formation 
and  exert  upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates 
which  are  already  restraining  business  ex- 
pansion and  damaging  small  businesses, 
housing,  the  automobile  Industry  and  agri- 
culture; and 

Whereas  it  will  reverse  the  progress  made 
by  the  savings  and  Investment  Incentives 
contained  In  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981;  and 

Whereas  it  will  impose  substantial  and  ex- 
pensive new  regulatory  and  paperwork  bur- 
dens on  financial  Institutions,  businesses, 
brokerage  firms,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, while  generating  very  Httle  new  reve- 
nue, and 

Whereas  similar  proposals  have  twice 
been  resoundingly  defeated  by  previous 
Congresses:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringj.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  no  new  withholding 
tax  should  be  imposed  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

Members  who  wish  to  cosponsor 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  255 
should  contact  Mike  Radway  or  Jeff 
Lawrence  at  5-5456.« 
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HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November.  I  attended  the  Intematlon- 
aA  Convention  for  the  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Tunas  as  a  member  of  the  of- 
ficial U.S.  negotiating  team.  Conse- 
quently, I  was  not  present  for  votes  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  from  Thursday, 
November  12  through  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 18.  1981.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  state  for  the 
record  my  position  on  record  votes  No. 
295  through  No.  320. 

On  record  vote  No.  295.  a  motion  to 
approve  the  Journal  of  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 10.  I  would  have  voted  "nay. " 

On  record  vote  No.  296.  a  motion  to 
exclude  the  public  from  meetings  of 
the  conference  committee  on  H.R. 
3413.  the  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  Authorization.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  297.  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4035,  Interior  Department  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  298,  a  motion  to 
approve  the  Journal  of  FYlday,  Novem- 
ber 13. 1  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  record  vote  No.  299.  a  motion  to 
order  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  271)  providing  for 
floor    consideration    of    House    Joint 
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Resolution  357,  continuing  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  1982,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  record  vote  No.  300.  adoption  of 
the  rule  (H.  Res.  271)  providing  for 
floor  consideration,  with  no  floor 
amendments  allowed,  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  357,  continuing  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  1982.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  302,  motion  to  re- 
commit House  Joint  Resolution  357. 
continuing  appropriations,  fiscal  1982. 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
instructions  to  cut  5  percent  from  dis- 
cretionary spending  except  for  pro- 
grams under  defense,  military  con- 
struction and  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriated bill  and  Social  Security  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  veterans'  medi- 
cal care  and  food  stamps,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  303,  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  357.  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  record  vote  No.  304.  motion  to 
approve  the  House  Journal  of 
Monday,  November  16.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

On  record  vote  No.  305.  adoption  of 
committee  amendments  to  H.R.  1797. 
authorization  of  coastwise  trading 
privileges.  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  306.  motion  that 
when  the  House  adjourn  on  November 
17.  it  adjourn  to  meet  again  at  4  p.m. 
that  afternoon,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  307,  motion  to 
adjourn  the  House,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  record  vote  No.  308.  motion  to 
approve  the  House  Journal  of  Tues- 
day. November  17,  (first  legislative 
day)  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  record  vote  No.  309.  adoption  of 
conference  report  on  S.  815.  the  De- 
fense authorization,  fiscal  1982.  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  record  vote  No.  310,  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  4482, 
court  of  appeals  for  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit, I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  311.  adoption  of 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3454.  intelli- 
gence authorization,  fiscal  1982,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  312.  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4522. 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations, 
fiscal  1982,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  record  vote  No.  313.  motion  to 
recede  from  disagreement  with  the 
Senate  on  H.R.  4533.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations,  fiscal  1982,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  record  vote  No.  314,  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  275,  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  H.R.  4995,  De- 
fense Department  appropriations, 
fiscal  1982,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

On  record  vote  No.  315,  substitute 
for  the  amendment  to  delete  $1,799 
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billion  for  Air  Force  procurement  in- 
tended for  B-1  bomber,  from  H.R. 
4995,  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1982.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  316.  amendment 
to  delete  $1,801  billion  from  Air  Force 
procurement  intended  for  the  B-1 
bomber,  from  H.R.  4995.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  317.  amendment 
to  delete  $1,913,200,000  in  Air  Force 
research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation funds  for  the  MX  missile  and 
basing  system,  from  H.R.  4995.  De- 
fense Department  appropriations, 
fiscal  year  1982,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  318,  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  cut  2  percent 
from  the  funds  appropriated  in  H.R. 
4995,  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1982,  for  weapons 
procurement  and  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  319.  substitute 
for  the  amendment  to  cut  2  percent 
from  the  funds  appropriated  in  H.R. 
4995.  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1982  for  weapons  pro- 
curement and  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

On  record  vote  No.  320,  passage  of 
H.R.  4995,  Defense  Department  appro- 
priations, fiscal  1982.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay."» 


THE  HUMAN  COST  OF 
POLITICAL  ASSASSINATIONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though we  all  receive  hundreds  of  let- 
ters daily,  once  in  a  while  I  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  single  one  out  that 
carries  a  very  Important  message.  On 
this  occasion  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  editors  of  several  newspapers  I 
received  from  Robert  E.  Lutz  on  the 
murder  of  his  friend,  Mario  Dary 
Rivera,  in  Guatemala.  Although  Mr. 
Rivera's  death  is  just  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  murders  that  occur  in  Guate- 
mala each  year,  Mr.  Lutz  reminds  us 
of  the  human  dimension  of  this  trage- 
dy. Mr.  Lutz  describes  his  friend  as  a 
good,  decent,  and  peaceful  man;  the 
president  of  a  university,  a  nationally 
recognized  figure.  All  too  frequently, 
as  we  look  at  the  larger  picture  of  vio- 
lence in  Guatemala,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  all  around  the  world,  we 
forget  that  we  are  talking  about 
human  beings,  with  families,  with 
jobs,  making  contributions  to  their  so- 
cieties. We  should  all  listen  to  Mr. 
Lutz'  warning: 
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In  these  days  of  political  assassinations, 
i.e..  the  commission  of  murders  vaguely  jus- 
tified by  ■politics."  one  can  become  aloof 
and  insensitive  to  the  real  human  costs  and 
pain  caused. 

The  article  follows: 

In  these  days  of  political  assassinations, 
i.e..  the  commission  of  murders  vaguely  jus- 
tified by  "politics."  one  can  become  aloof 
and  insensitive  to  the  real  human  costs  and 
pain  caused.  The  tension  and  violence  in  the 
world  somehow  make  it  easy  to  abstract  the 
message  of  the  individual  case.  The  mur- 
dered becomes  just  another  of  many. 

Every  once  in  a  while  the  senselessness  of 
this  slaughter  strikes  home  when  an  ad- 
mired world  statesman  or  friend  is  the 
victim,  and  then  one  thinks  of  the  dead's 
loved  ones,  his  contributions  and  the  work 
left  undone,  the  terrible  waste! 

A  friend  ol  mine  was  the  victim  the  other 
day  and  I  deeply  mourn  his  untimely  and 
senseless  death.  Mario  Dary  Rivera,  a  good, 
decent  and  peaceful  man,  was  machine- 
gunned  down  as  he  was  parking  his  car  out- 
side his  office  at  San  Carlos  National  Uni- 
versity in  Guatemala  City.  Mario  was 
Rector  of  the  University  (viz..  President  of 
the  University)  and  had  served  in  that  posi- 
tion for  about  a  year  to  ensure  its  survival 
in  this  troubled  land.  He  was  not  a  political 
person  who  tided  with  the  left  or  right,  but 
a  patriot  who  loved  his  university  and  coun- 
try and  knew  the  survival  of  both  demanded 
enlightened  leadership.  A  botanist  by  train- 
ing. Mario  had  been  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity's botanical  garden  prior  to  his  ascent  to 
Rector,  and  had  established  a  nature  re- 
serve in  the  countryside  which  preserved 
some  of  the  most  unique  flora  and  fauna  in 
this  beautiful  country  in  order  for  present 
and  future  generations  to  appreciate,  study 
and  learn. 

It  is  an  all  too  frequent  irony  that  "pKjIi- 
tics"  of  uncertain  ideology  violently  takes 
from  this  world  a  person  who  loves  life  and 
its  beauty,  depriving  us  all  of  his  wisdom 
and  vision.  Individuals  like  Mario  Dary  do 
make  a  difference,  but  little  can  protect 
them  from  those  who  consider  life  cheap 
and  hide  behind  cowardly  weapons  to  do 
their  heinous  deeds.  Perhaps  the  phrase 
with  which  Mario  always  signed  his  letters 
is  a  fitting  epitaph  for  him  in  death  as  it 
was  a  motto  during  his  life:  "id  y  ensenad  a 
todos"  (go  forth  and  teach  everyone). 

Obedience  to  it  will  not  destroy  lives;  it 
can  save  them  .  .  .  and  nations  too. 

Robert  E.  Littz.* 


DO  WE  WANT  OUR  WOMEN  IN 
,      COMBAT? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mt.  speaker,  yes- 
terday I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
parts  I  and  II  of  3  days  of  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
the  successive  days  of  January  9,  10, 
and  11.  1980.  on  the  role  of  women  in 
combat.  John  Flalka,  the  author  of 
those  articles,  in  concluding  yester- 
day's section  introduced  a  second  and 
longer  test  of  women  in  combat  roles, 
called  Braveshield,   that  would  take 
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place  in  the  Mojave  Desert  in  July 
1977. 

Again  we  witness  the  brazen  practice 
of  attempting  to  totally  degrade  femi- 
nine loveliness  to  the  practice  reality 
of  combat  conditions  in  the  field.  The 
record  proves  that  women  do  not 
want,  and  should  not  get  any  role  in  a 
combat  environment.  As  I  have  stated 
repeatedly,  this  is  not  to  take  away 
from  the  role  that  women  can  and  do 
perform  outstandingly  in  the  military. 
But  above  all,  and  I  think  I  can  state 
this  for  most  of  my  colleagues,  we 
want  our  men  to  be  men,  and  our 
women  to  be  women.  I  hope  that  the 
Armed  Forces  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  rescind  the  attempt 
currently  underway,  to  bring  our 
ladies  to  the  battlefield. 

With   these   comments   in   mind,    I 
share  with  my  colleagues  today,  the 
conclusion   of  John   Fialka's   articles 
from  the  Washington  Star: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  10,  1980] 

Pressure  Prom  Top  Sped  Epport  To  Add 

Pront-Line  Spots— Part  II  (Continuedi 

Again,  there  was  an  air  of  unreality 
among  the  women,  who  continued  to  wear 
makeup,  put  up  their  hair  and  complain 
about  the  lack  of  privacy  and  sanitary  facili- 
ties for  several  weeks. 

"Many  of  the  troops,  particularly  the 
women,  had  not  thought  it  through  to  the 
realization  that  had  it  been  a  war.  both 
male  and  female  soldiers  could  have  been 
killed  or  wounded,  or  that  they  could  have 
killed  or  wounded  enemy  soldiers. '  the 
report  adds. 

"There  was  no  evidence  that  the  presence 
of  women  created  any  serious  social  prob- 
lems." the  report  says.  "It  was  known  that 
sexual  intercourse  was  occurring,  but  not 
more  than  occurs  in  garrison." 

In  September  the  Army  staged  a  third  ex- 
ercise. "REF-WAC  77,"  which  was  held  in 
the  midst  of  a  larger  NATO  war  game  in  the 
hilly,  forested  country  south  of  Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

"Leadership  and  management  problems 
were  widespread  among  the  units, "  the 
REP-WAC  report  states.  On  two  occasions 
women  In  charge  of  servicing  generators 
supporting  communications  gear  refused  to 
do  so  because  they  were  afraid  to  go  out  in 
the  field  at  night. 

A  major  reason  for  their  fear,  according  to 
sociologist  Nehama  Babin,  was  the  prospect 
of  being  raped. 

Within  a  woman's  own  unit,  she  ex- 
plained, a  "sibling  relationship "  developed 
and  the  men  would  protect  the  women  from 
abuse. 

But  other  units,  especially  all  male 
combat  units  moving  through  the  area 
where  the  women  were  posted,  were  a  big 
problem  for  the  women. 

Psychologist  Johnson  remembers  one 
company  commander  who  had  to  send  his 
male  soldiers  out  to  rescue  females  posted 
on  guard  duty  when  "friendly"  infantry 
units  were  passing  through. 

"The  infantry  thought  it  was  great  fun  to 
stalk  the  female  guards  of  support  units  be- 
cause everybody  knows  they  didn't  have  live 
ammunition."  The  only  people  with  live  am- 
munition in  war  games  are  the  finance  offi- 
cers. 

Despite  the  fear,  and  despite  problenw 
with  womens'  uniforms  which  proved  to  be 
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ill-suited  for  field  exercises,  REP-WAC 
showed  that  support  units  with  women  in 
them  could  perform  their  specialities  during 
extended  field  exercises. 

The  other  researchers  believe,  however, 
that  the  exercise  raised  more  questions  than 
it  answered. 

NEW  TESTS  delayed 

The  Army  Research  Institute  is  working 
up  a  new  set  of  exercises.  They  are  designed 
to  test  the  belief  that  in  a  sustained  battle, 
support  units  may  have  to  provide  male  re- 
placements for  the  front  lines,  leaving, 
them  with  large  percentages  of  females. 

The  new  tests  will  show  how  combat  sup- 
port units  made  up  of  SO  and  100  percent 
women  can  function.  However,  for  a  number 
of  reasons  the  Army  does  not  plan  to  con- 
duct them  until  1982. 

One  reason  is  that  the  Army  is  waiting  for 
better-trained  women  and  other  equipment 
for  them  to  use. 

The  results  of  REP-WAS  and  MAX-WAC 
have  produced  a  large  number  of  changes, 
including  integrated  "unisex"  combat  train- 
ing for  support  units  to  assure  that  the 
women  get  the  same  training  as  the  men. 
New  field  equipment  is  being  prepared  for 
women  to  offset  the  cold  and  the  blisters 
they  experienced  during  REP-WAC. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  issued  a  report  last 
year  asking  the  Army  to  stop  doing  studies 
dealing  with  the  enhancement  of  military 
job  opportunities  for  women.  "We  kept  rais- 
ing questions  about  It,  but  we  never  seem  to 
be  getting  any  answers,"  complained  one 
committee  defense  specialist. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Moskos  Jr..  a  sociologist  at 
Northwestern  University  and  author  of  the 
"American  Enlisted  Man, "  suspects  there 
may  be  a  third  reason: 

"The  secretary  of  the  Army  (Clifford  L. 
Alexander)  is  so  hot  on  getting  women  Into 
all  kinds  of  tasks  that  It  is  very  hard  to  find 
anything  suggesting  that  there  may  be  some 
things  that  women  aren't  suited  for." 
Moskos  says. 

rRESSliRK  FRUM  THE  TOP 

Moskos  sees  the  problem  as  a  conundrum, 
one  that  will  give  politicians  and  military 
leaders  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the 
months  to  come.  If  there  are  some  jobs  that 
women  caiuiot  perform  In  combat-related 
units,  he  asserts,  "It  Is  unfair  to  the  men  In 
it  to  ask  them  to  do  It." 

As  for  Alexander,  he  Is  weary  of  studies. 
'The  farther  you  get  from  the  Washington 
study  atmosphere,  the  less  you  run  Into 
problems,"  he  said. 

"If  you  get  a  little  too  close  here  you  get  a 
whole  lot  of  studies,  the  statistics  we've 
been  discussing  and  so  on.  You  could  prob- 
ably fill  this  whole  room  with  studies  about 
women  in  the  Army,"  he  said,  referring  to 
his  cavernous  office  In  the  Pentagon. 

"Women  have  acquitted  themselves  well 
In  wars.  They  will  acquit  themselves  well  In 
the  future.  Americans  always  have." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  11, 1980] 

WOMEM  IN  THE  ARMED  SERVICES— PART  III 

(By  John  Plalka) 

DESIGN  PROBLEMS  POUND  WIDESPREAD 

Aberdeen,  Md.— A  special  unit  of  30 
women  is  about  to  go  through  field  exer- 
cises here,  slogging  through  the  winter  fog 
and  mud  carrying  their  M-16  rifles  and 
other  combat  gear.  Por  the  Army,  they  rep- 
resent the  future. 

They  will  be  testing  the  new  "unisex" 
helmet,  made  from  Kevlar,  a  tough  plastic- 
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like  substance  designed  by  computers  to  fit 
female  heads  as  well  as  men's.  Pour  sizes 
will  fit  the  whole  Army. 

They  will  have  the  new  "unisex"  combat 
boot,  sized  to  fit  women's  higher  Instep,  and 
the  new  Army  body  armor,  which  has  a 
roomier  bosom  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

There  also  is  the  new  Army  field  pack,  an 
ingenious  device  with  straps  that  curve  out 
and  do  not  cross  over  the  breast  area.  They 
will  have  the  "unisex"  gas  masks,  designed 
by  computer  to  make  a  tight  fit  with 
women's  narrower  faces. 

They  will  be  wearing  the  new  generation 
of  combat  fatigues,  which  will  give  women, 
for  the  first  time,  tough,  warm  field  clothes, 
just  like  the  men's. 

"We've  been  ricocheting  like  a  bullet  In  a 
steel  room  on  this.  Every  day  somebody 
wants  something  new  done  on  this  over- 
night." complains  Bemie  Corona,  an  indus- 
trial designer  whose  unit  of  the  Army 
Human  Engineering  Laboratory  is  charged 
with  designing  the  combat  uniforms  and  re- 
lated systems  for  the  Army. 

Corona  says  his  unit  has  been  preoccupied 
with  women's  problems  for  a  year.  While 
some  of  them  have  been  difficult,  "you  can 
overcome  them  all  by  design,"  he  Insists. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  ways  women 
have  been  discriminated  against  In  the  mili- 
tary is  in  the  area  of  combat  uniforms. 
When  the  orders  were  made  to  put  women 
Into  combat-related  support  units  in  1977, 
the  Army  failed  to  realize  that  women's  uni- 
forms were  not  designed  for  long  periods  In 
the  field. 

Tlie  uniforms  were  made  from  a  flimsy 
wash-and-wear  fabric  that  does  not  hold 
warmth  like  a  man's.  Uniform  Women's 
boots  were  designed  for  nurses  in  World 
War  II.  They  did  not  have  the  heavy  ribbed 
soles  women  would  need  In  combat  roles. 

Men's  uniforms  and  boots  were  ordered  In 
smaller  sizes,  but  that  didn't  work  either. 
"Anatomically  they're  quite  different  than 
males,"  Corona  notes. 

Women  look  sloppy  In  uniforms  tailored 
for  males.  The  boots  hurt  their  feet  and  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  Army's  traditional 
"steel  pot"  helmet  is  too  high  for  women, 
causing  It  to  wobble  on  their  heads. 

At  Port  McClellan  In  Alabama,  the  former 
Womens  Army  Corps  headquarters  which 
now  trains  "unisex"  military  police  compa- 
nies, women  have  been  seen  walking  In 
sneakers  and  some  hobbling  on  crutches  be- 
cause of  injuries  from  marching  In  Ill-fitting 
boots. 

"We've  had  to  force  them  to  go  Xo  sick 
calls  because  they  had  blisters  on  their  feet 
and  they  felt  they  couldn't  afford  to  miss 
any  trailing,"  explained  Capt.  Vickl  She- 
pard,  an  M.P.  company  commander. 

PUSHES  MATERNITY  UNIFORMS 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  secretary  of  the 
Army,  got  Involved  In  the  boot  problem, 
adding  to  Corona's  worries.  ""I  have  been 
Jogging  the  system,"  admits  Alexander. 
"They  (the  Army)  wanted  to  wait  until  they 
moved  out  the  existing  Inventory.  I  said  the 
hell  with  that.  Let's  get  those  boots  out 
there." 

Another  thing  Alexander  has  been  push- 
ing, despite  Army  protests.  Is  the  design  of 
the  maternity  uniform.  "We're  slower  than 
we  ought  to  be  on  that,"  said  Alexander, 
noting  that  the  Air  Force  and  the  Marines 
have  new  maternity  imlforms. 

The  old  Army  field  pack  harness  was  a 
problem  for  the  Corona  team.  Corona  calcu- 
lated that  If  a  woman  jumped  out  of  a  truck 
with  a  full  pack  it  would  transmit  about  200 
pounds  of  pressure  to  the  breast  area. 
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"It  shows  up  as  bruises  now,  but  Ood 
knows  what  will  show  up  in  15  years,"  said 
Corona,  explaining  how  the  straps  on  the 
new  Army  pack  are  designed  to  curve  away 
from  the  breast  area. 

One  of  the  next  projects  is  women's 
flameproof  suits.  "Some  women  will  resew 
the  whole  darrni  thing  overnight  so  it  will  fit 
them.  If  they  do  that  to  a  flight  suit  or  a 
tanker's  uniform,  that's  a  problem  because 
the  seams  have  to  have  a  special  Nomex 
thread  to  prevent  the  wearer  from  being 
burned." 

Two  tests  have  now  been  set  up,  designed 
to  accommodate  the  fact  that  women  have 
less  upper  body  strength  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  catmot  run  as  fast  or  jump 
as  high  as  men. 

There  are  some  problems  with  women, 
though,  that  can't  be  designed  around. 
After  elaborate  testing,  the  Air  Force  has 
decided  that  women  are  not  going  to  be  used 
as  security  police  at  some  bases.  Including 
SAC  bases  where  the  job  Is  to  guard  aircraft 
and  their  nuclear  weapons. 

HIGH  DROPOUT  RATE 

The  reason  was  that  the  Air  Force  could 
not  afford  the  enormous  rate  of  female  at- 
trition in  the  program.  In  basic  training  39 
percent  of  the  women  dropped  out,  versus 
15  percent  of  the  men.  In  combat  skills 
training,  eight  percent  of  the  women 
dropped  out,  versus  one  percent  of  the  men. 
Last  March,  when  the  Air  Force  abandoned 
the  tests,  only  42  of  the  100  women  who  had 
survived  all  the  tests  were  still  on  patrol. 

Not  much  is  known  about  the  causes  of 
higher  attrition  rates  for  women.  Unless  the 
problem  is  solved  it  is  going  to  make  the 
military  more  expensive.  For  example  the 
Army,  which  just  lowered  female  Intelli- 
gence requirements  to  match  that  of  male 
recruits,  projects  that  the  attrition  rate 
among  female  high  school  dropouts  will  be 
55  percent,  the  highest  ever  recorded.  It 
costs  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  to  train  a 
soldier. 

PREGNANCY  PROBLEMS 

Another  study,  by  the  Army  Military  Per- 
sonnel Center,  states  that  pregnancy  and 
the  related  problem  of  women  who  are  sole 
parents  Is  causing  a  still  more  serious  prob- 
lem, cutting  down  on  the  deployablllty  of 
key  military  units. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  in  July  1977.  11 
percent  of  the  women  In  the  Army  were 
pregnant  and  another  6  percent  were  sole 
parents,  making  17  percent  of  the  women 
unable  to  move  with  their  units,  versus 
three  percent  of  the  men— those  who  were 
sole  parents.  The  pregnancy  rate  has  since 
risen  to  14  percent. 

The  Navy  which  has  been  redesigning  53 
ships,  giving  them  his  and  her  toilets  and 
sleeping  quarters  for  some  5.000  enlisted 
women,  it  hopes  to  have  at  sea  by  1984,  has 
just  begun  Xo  get  a  glimpse  of  the  pregnan- 
cy problem. 

Women  In  the  Navy  have  an  11  percent 
rate  of  pregnancy.  This  fall  the  Navy  repair 
ship  Vulcan  was  among  the  first  to  be  rede- 
signed and  was  prepared  to  take  the  Navy's 
first  contingent  of  enlisted  women  to  Join 
the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean. 

LAST  MINUTE  SURPRISES 

The  Vulcan's  skipper,  though,  found  he 
had  a  problem.  Ten  of  the  62  women  as- 
signed to  the  ship  turned  out  to  l>e  preg- 
nant. Two  of  them  were  discovered  only  a 
few  hours  before  sailing. 

The  difference  between  a  skipper  at  sea 
and  the  officer  of  an  Army  unit,  a  Navy  per- 
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sonnel  expert  pointed  out,  is  that  while  the 
Army  commander  has  to  get  a  replacement, 
"the  skipper  at  sea  Is  faced  with  a  personnel 
loss." 

Still,  the  expert  added  the  Navy's  plans  to 
accelerate  female  recruiting  and  to  find 
room  for  them  in  the  fleet  are  now  set  In 
concrete.  Where  there  were  6,000  Navy 
women  at  the  onset  of  the  all  volunteer 
force  in  1972.  there  will  be  45,000  by  1985.* 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  ENACT 
COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINE  LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1982 
marks  the  20th  year  that  coal  slurry 
pipeline  legislation  has  been  before 
the  Congress.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 
Recent  editorials  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
have  called  attention  to  both  the 
merits  of  coal  slurry  pipelines  and  the 
important  role  that  they  can  and  must 
play  in  meeting  our  future  energy 
needs  through  the  increased  use  of 
coal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
read  both  of  these  thoughtful  edito- 
rials. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  27,  1981] 
Dkcloo  the  Coal  Pipeline 

The  standard  way  to  move  coal  from  mine 
mouth  to  power  plant  is  by  rail  and  barge. 
But  it's  not  the  only  way.  Pulverized  and 
mixed  with  water,  coal  "slurry"  can  be  effi- 
ciently moved  by  pipe,  for  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles. 

Why.  then,  is  there  only  one  coal  slurry 
pipeline  in  operation?  Because  the  railroads 
have  blocked  other  pipe  construction  by  re- 
fusing to  provide  rights-of-way  across  their 
tracks.  Eminent  domain  legislation,  now 
pending  in  Congress,  would  break  the  rail 
monopoly  and  help  hold  down  the  cost  of 
generating  electricity. 

Coal  is  a  key  to  America's  self-sufficiency 
in  energy.  It  is  abundant,  cheap  to  mine 
and.  when  burned  with  care,  relatively 
benign  to  the  environment.  Railroads,  sup- 
plemented by  river  barges,  could  probably 
meet  any  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal 
transport.  But  without  effective  competi- 
tion, the  high  cost  of  moving  coal  by  train 
over  long  distances  is  bound  to  retard  the 
coal  revolution.  That's  where  slurry  fits  In. 

Three  planned  pipelines  would  move  low- 
sulfur  coal  from  the  northern  plains  to 
southern  cities  now  dependent  on  natural 
gas.  One  would  feed  Appalachian  coal  to 
power  plants  in  Florida.  And  three  others 
would  serve  the  export  trade,  bringing  fuel 
to  the  ports  of  Norfolk.  Los  Angeles  and 
Portland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  opposition  in  the  plains  states  comes 
from  farmers  and  ranchers,  who  fear  com- 
petition for  scarce  but  low-priced  water. 
Their  complaints  have  impressed  the 
Reagan  Administration,  which  opposes  the 
pending  Federal  law  on  the  pretext  that 
Interstate  energy  commerce  should  be  left 
to  the  states.  But  the  slurry  companies  are 
confident  that  entrenched  water  Interests 
can  be  bought  off.  The  more  serious  opposi- 
tion comes  from  railroads. 

Until  last  year  the  railroads  had  a  good 
case.  Unsympathetic  regulators  prevented 
them  from  making  a  profit  on  most  freight; 
their  virtual  monopoly  in  the  coal  traffic 
was  often  the  only  thing  that  kept  them 
from  bankruptcy.  But  regulatory  reform 
has  now  given  the  railroads  the  rate  flexibil- 
ity they  need  to  survive.  There  is  every 
reason  to  let  pipelines  begin  to  compete. 

The  bills  submitted  to  the  House  and 
Senate  would  still  require  pipeline  develop- 
ers to  make  their  peace  with  Individual 
states  on  water  and  environmental  Issues. 
But  they  would  pre-empt  for  the  Federal 
Government  the  authority  to  require  the 
railroads  to  sell  their  rights-of-way  for 
slurry  operations. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  slurry  pipelines 
could  grab  all  the  coal  traffic.  They  are 
likely,  however,  to  cut  Into  railroad  profits 
on  coal.  And  that  is  how  free  enterprise  is 
supposed  to  work. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  27, 

1982] 

Dampening  the  Coals 

Coal  mining  concerns  and  the  railroads 
are  locked  In  a  classic  feud  pitting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  competitive  free  market 
against  the  protection  afforded  by  govern- 
ment regulation.  The  issue  is  whether  pipe- 
lines should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
railways  for  the  expanding  coal  transport 
market.  The  Reagan  administration,  it's  sad 
to  say,  is  moving  along  the  wrong  track  in 
this  dispute. 

The  vast  bulk  of  U.S.  coal  is  moved  by  rail, 
at  no  little  expense.  For  instance,  railway 
charges  to  ship  a  load  of  coal  from  a  Wyo- 
ming mine  to  a  Texas  utility  are  now  about 
four  times  the  price  of  the  coal  Itself.  Coal 
producers  complain  that  they  are  "captive 
customers"  to  the  railroads  and  would  like 
to  see  competition. 

One  idea,  which  dates  back  more  than  90 
years.  Is  to  move  coal  by  pipeline.  Coal  can 
be  ground  and  mixed  with  a  liquid— water, 
oil,  methanol  or  even  liquefied  carbon  diox- 
ide from  the  coal  Itself— and  the  resulting 
slurry  can  be  pumped  through  underground 
pipelines  to  utilities.  Industrial  users  and 
ships  for  export.  Besides  helping  to  develop 
our  coal  reserves,  slurry  pipelines  could  also 
provide  direct  and  indirect  savings  in  trans- 
portation costs,  according  to  a  1980  study 
commissioned  by  the  Energy  Department. 
"To  the  extent  that  the  threat  of  slurry 
pipeline  competition  acts  to  keep  rail  rates 
low,  then  savings  can  result  even  If  coal  Is 
hauled  by  rail, "  It  concludes. 

The  only  coal  pipeline  now  In  operation 
runs  from  Arizona  to  Nevada  and  carries  4.8 
million  tons  a  year  at  a  cost  estimated  at 
less  than  half  the  comparable  rail  shipment. 
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There  are  tentative  plans  for  another  eight 
slurry  lines,  with  a  total  capacity  of  over  150 
million  tons  annually.  However,  work  on 
these  pipelines  Is  being  impeded  by  two 
major  obstacles:  inability  to  gain  rights-of- 
way  across  the  country's  vast  web  of  railway 
lines  and  the  question  of  water  availability 
in  the  West. 

The  federal  government  granted  eminent 
domain  authority  to  the  railroads  in  the 
1860s  and  1870s  to  allow  them  to  traverse 
land  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
West.  The  railways  are  blocking  the  en- 
trance of  slurry  pipelines  into  the  coal 
transport  market  by  refusing  them  rights- 
of-way  across  railway  property.  Similar  rail- 
way recalcitrance  led  to  federal  rights-of- 
way  for  petroleum  pipelines  during  World 
War  II  and  eminent  domain  authority  has 
also  been  given  to  Interstate  gas  pipelines 
and  electric  power  lines. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  asked  to 
support  legislation  in  Congress  last  year  to 
permit  coal  slurries  to  cross  railway  lines. 
But  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  said  the 
administration  would  not  support  granting 
eminent  domain  authority  to  the  coal  pipe- 
lines because  It  would  violate  states'  rights. 
Mr.  Watt's  explanation  was,  in  a  word,  falla- 
cious. 

All  but  one  of  the  planned  slurry  pipelines 
would  cut  across  state  lines  and  therefore 
come  under  direct  federal  jurisdiction  as 
interstate  commerce.  Besides,  the  only 
reason  the  coal  producers  are  in  this  fix  is 
the  federal  privileges  granted  to  the  rail- 
roads in  the  first  place.  The  responsibility 
for  granting  rights-of-way  to  these  slurry 
lines  rests  solely  and  squarely  with  the  fed- 
ertU  government,  not  in  the  state  capitals. 

A  states'  rights  Issue  does  arise,  however, 
over  the  question  of  water  availability.  Here 
the  legislation  would  limit  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's authority  and  would  in  effect 
give  the  governors  veto  power  over  coal 
lines  based  on  water  scarcity.  This  doesn't 
seem  to  bother  the  coal  producers  much. 
They  figure  they  can  probably  find  other 
liquids  such  a«  oil  to  convey  the  coal 
through  the  pipelines. 

What  really  seems  to  be  on  the  adminis- 
tration's mind  U  the  worry  that  support  of 
eminent  domain  for  coal  pipelines  would  be 
perceived  in  the  West  as  federal  infringe- 
ment in  the  sensitive  area  of  water  rights, 
even  though  this  is  not  truly  the  case.  So 
the  administration  drew  back  from  the  issue 
by  making  this  false  plea  for  states'  rights. 
In  the  meantime  coal  producers  must  cope 
with  transportation  bottlenecks,  and  the 
railways  are  asking  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  lift  price  regulations 
on  coal  exports.  This  too  has  the  coal  mine 
companies  up  in  arms. 

Congress  will  soon  have  a  chance  to  re- 
dress the  balance.  The  House  Public  Works 
Committee  soon  will  take  up  the  pipeline 
Issue.  (The  House  Interior  Committee  has 
already  approved  the  eminent  domain  legis- 
lation.) We  hope  that  Congress  shows  more 
concern  than  the  administration  for  Intro- 
ducing competition  in  the  coal  transport 
market  and  thus,  it's  hoped,  encourages  fur- 
ther development  of  our  vast  coal  reserves. • 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  we  thank  You  that  in 
all  the  moments  of  life.  Your  spirit 
gives  us  strength  and  purpose  for  each 
new  day.  In  times  of  despair  or  frus- 
tration You  impart  to  us  a  peace  that 
passes  all  human  understanding  and 
in  times  of  fear  or  violence.  You  give 
us  hope  and  trust  in  a  better  day. 
Grant  a  special  measure  of  Your  grace 
to  all  who  have  great  need  and  give  to 
all  the  willingness  to  serve  others  with 
justice  and  with  compassion.  In  Your 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


nicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


REMEDIOS  R.  ALCUDIA.  CHRIS- 
TOPHER, EZRA.  VERMILLION. 
AND  PERISTELLO  ALCUDIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1547) 
for  the  relief  of  Remedies  R.  Alcudia. 
Christopher.  Ezra.  Vermillion,  and 
Peristello  Alcudia. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LASZLO  REVESZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  relief  of  Laszlo  Revesz. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2018.  An  act  to  authorize  the  presenta- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  specially 
struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman  George 
Rickover. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution  on 
Friday,  January  29,  1982: 

H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  broadcasting  In  the  United  States  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  film 
"Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  Poland. " 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  administration  confirmed 
its  intention  to  remove  graduate  stu- 
dents from  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be  the  only 
administration  in  the  history  of  this 
country  that  is  promoting  the  idea 
that  the  way  to  move  this  country 
ahead  is  to  have  less  education. 

I  certainly  hope  that  students  and 
parents  around  this  country  are  going 
to  make  their  voices  heard  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  the  administration. 

This  cut,  if  it  were  to  go  into  effect 
next  September,  would  have  the  most 
devastating  effect  on  the  future  of 
this  country,  on  the  very  existence  of 
graduate  schools  and,  frankly,  on  ev- 
erybody who  is  interested  in  moving 
ahead  into  a  better  world, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  win  this 
fight  and  defeat  this  kind  of  action. 


end  Federal  marketing  orders  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.  I  was  glad  that 
CBS  Television's  "60  Minutes"  also 
recognized  the  problem  and  aired  a 
segment  critical  of  these  marketing 
orders  this  past  Sunday. 

Last  year  news  reports  of  tons  of 
California  navel  oranges  rotting  in 
groves  brought  the  absurdity  of  the 
existing  system  to  public  attention. 
Federal  law  empowers  producers  to 
form  cartels,  which  divert  portions  of 
their  crops  from  the  fresh  market  in 
order  to  inflate  prices. 

In  1981,  40  percent  of  the  navel 
orange  crop  was  held  off  the  fresh 
market.  These  oranges  were  processed 
for  juice,  fed  to  cattle,  or  left  to  rot. 
Anyone  even  selling  oranges  at  cost  to 
the  poor  could  be  fined. 

In  the  past  large  quantities  of 
prunes,  apples,  cherries,  almonds,  and 
other  produce  have  been  diverted  to 
keep  prices  high.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion, after  reviewing  these  regulations 
recently,  left  them  largely  untouched. 
Congress  must  now  do  what  the  ad- 
ministration was  afraid  to  do  and 
eliminate  the  waste,  high  prices,  re- 
stricted entry,  and  lack  of  competition 
which  is  what  these  Federal  food  mar- 
keting orders  really  produce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland).  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MURTHA). 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 
ORDERS 

(Mr.  SHAMANSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  1*61X1  Sir ks  ) 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am    introducing    legislation    today    to 


PUNXSUTAWNEY  PHIL  SAYS  6 
MORE  WEEKS  OF  WINTER 

(Mr.  MURTHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  re- 
ceived some  bad  news  this  morning— 
bad  news  for  a  country  that  has  al- 
ready been  battered  by  one  of  the 
toughest  of  recent  winters.  For  it  is 
now  official  that  we  will  have  6  more 
weeks  of  winter,  because  Punxsutaw- 
ney  Phil  saw  his  shadow  this  morning. 

Not  only  is  this  of  interest  to  all  of 
us  because  of  winter  weather,  but  it  is 
significant  nationally  in  noting  it 
means  more  fuels  stocks  will  be  used 
in  coming  months,  and  that  retail 
sales  and  other  business  developments 
could  be  hampered  by  bad  weather. 

For  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers. I  am  pleased  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  official  proclamation  of 
the  Nation's  leading  weather  forecast- 
er. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!  To  all  faithful  follow- 
ers assembled  here  on  Gobbler's  Knob,  and 
to  all  believers  around  the  world— I,  Charles 
M.  Erhard,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Punxsutaw- 
ney  Groundhog  Club,  hereby  proclaim  that 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  King  Philip,  emerged 
from  his  snow  covered  burrow  at  7:26  a.m. 
this  morning. 

As  he  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  tall  and 
proud,  Phil  quickly  studied  the  winds  and 
other  climate  conditions.  Then,  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  early  dawn  light,  he  spotted  a 
heavy,  black  shadow  zooming  menacingly 
over  his  right  side.  The  prediction,  thus,  is 
bad  news  for  an  America  already  reeling 
under  the  staggering  blows  of  one  of  the 
worst  winters  on  record.  Punxsutawney  Phil 
has  seen  his  shadow  .  .  .  and  that  m<>ans 
there  is  even  more  trouble  ahead  in  the 
savage  winter  of  1982.  Having  made  his  pre- 
diction. His  Majesty  has  quicldy  retreated  to 
the  warmth  and  safety  of  his  burrow,  to 
await  a  much  anticipated,  but  sure  to  be  de- 
layed, arrival  of  spring. 

That  is  the  official  word  today.  February 
2,  1982,  from  the  Weather  Capital  of  the 
world,  Punxsutawney.  Pennsylvania,  the 
home  of  the  only  reliable  weather  forecast- 
ing Groundhog. 


WITHHOLDING  TAX  ON  INTER- 
EST AND  DIVIDEND  INCOME  IS 
COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 

(Mr.  HANCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  proposed  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  new  5-percent  withholding 
tax  on  interest  and  dividend  income.  I 
oppose  this  proposal  and  believe  that 
it  is  counterproductive  in  light  of 
recent  changes  in  the  Federal  tax  code 
to  promote  and  encourage  personal 
savings. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  a  similar  proposal  made 
by  the  Carter  administration.  This 
action  occurred  on  Augiist  19,  1980, 
when  this  body  approved  by  a  vote  of 
401  to  4  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered to  reject  the  Carter  withholding 
proposal. 

The  United  States  has  one  of  the 
lowest  personal  savings  rates  of  any  in- 
dustrialized country.  Important  sav- 
ings incentives  were  enacted  to  address 
this  situation  Just  last  summer  in  the 
major  tax  cut  legislation  approved  by 
Congress.  A  withholding  tax  on  inter- 
est and  dividend  income  would  work 
against  these  new  incentives.  With- 
holding would  only  increase  the  paper- 
work and  regulatory  burden  on  our 
Nation's  financial  institutions,  busi- 
ness, industry,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  private  citizen.  In  addi- 
tion, the  individual  saver  would  be 
robbed  of  the  benefits  of  interest  com- 
poimdlng  to  the  extent  that  earnings 
are  withheld. 


CONCERNS  THE  PRESIDENT 
OVERLOOKED 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address 
was,  indeed,  a  moving  experience  for 
all  of  us.  Thoughtful,  challenging  with 
its  suggestion  of  a  new  federalism  and, 
as  always,  effectively  delivered.  But 
given  all  this,  the  speech  still  left  me 
with  two  gnawing  concerns— this  coun- 
try's steadily  rising  unemployment, 
and  the  staggering  1982  deficit,  which 
mounts  daily.  If  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, are  to  face  up  to  these 
two  economic  woes,  we  must  reexam- 
ine the  gratuitous  special  interest  tax 
breaks  granted  last  summer— to  big  oil, 
to  those  who  trade  in  big  corporate 
tax  losses,  and  to  the  size  of  the  big 
estate  tax  breaks.  All  of  these  gratui- 
tous tax  breaks  fuel  the  deficit,  cause 
the  high  interest  rates,  and  thus,  con- 
tribute clearly  to  the  mounting  unem- 
ployment. As  significant  as  a  new  fed- 
eralism may  prove  to  be,  we  may  never 
get  to  it  if  we  do  not  have  the  courage 
to  face  up  to  the  old  tax  bill,  and  face 
up  to  it  soon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BiAGGi).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss). 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN,  MEET 
PRESIDENT  HOOVER 

(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan  has  shared  with  us  his  answer 
to  the  mass  unemployment  and  the 
severe  recession  which  confronts  the 
Nation  in  1982.  His  answer  is  that 
prosperity  is  just  around  the  comer, 
that  no  action  should  be  taken  against 
the  recession,  and  that  the  proper 
course  is  the  new  federalism— reliance 
on  voluntary  charity,  and  on  State- 
local  responsibility.  If  each  church 
would  adopt  10  poor  families,  Mr. 
Reagan  says,  "We  could  eliminate  all 
government  welfare  in  this  country." 
And  welfare  programs,  such  as  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  food  stamps, 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  States 
and  localities. 

Federalism,  perhaps,  but  hardly 
new.  Fifty  years  ago  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  with  the  economy  criunbling  a 
year  after  he  was  sworn  in,  gave  the 
Nation  his  version  of  the  new  federal- 
ism—reliance on  voluntary  charity, 
and  on  State-local  responsibility. 
President  Hoover  said: 

This  Is  not  an  issue  as  to  whether  people 
shall  go  hungry  and  cold  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  solely  a  question  of  the  best 
method  by  which  hunger  and  cold  shall  be 
prevented  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
American  people,  on  one  hand,  will  main- 


tain the  spirit  of  charity  and  mutual  self- 
help  through  voluntary  giving  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  local  government  as  distin- 
guished, on  the  other  hand,  from  appropria- 
tions out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  such 
purposes. 

President    Reagan,    meet    President 
Hoover. 
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A  BALANCED  AND  FAIR  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION  OR  NONE  AT  ALL 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  P»resident's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, I  have  tried,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  to  temper  any  re- 
action or  criticism  of  the  President's 
budget  untU  additional  details  were  re- 
vealed. 

My  hope  was  that  the  President  and 
the  administration  would  understand 
that  there  can  be  no  budget  resolution 
this  year  unless  it  is  balanced  and  fair. 
This  year's  budget  must  not  only 
stress  the  need  for  budget  discipline  in 
all  areas  but  also  address  the  immedi- 
ate problems  of  unemployment  and  re- 
cession. 

The  state  of  the  Union  address,  un- 
fortunately, failed  to  reflect  the  need 
for  balance  and  discipline  in  all  areas- 
stressing  additional  cuts  in  domestic 
programs  and  not  touching  areas  like 
defense  or  a  reconsideration  of  the  tax 
cut. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  there  is 
additional  confirmation  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  taking  the  same  one- 
sided approach  that  it  took  last  year- 
aiming  the  budget  ax  at  the  very  same 
Americans  already  hard  hit  by  last 
year's  reductions— the  elderly,  the 
needy,  children  and  students,  and  the 
unemployed.  Again,  the  burden  of 
budget  cuts  will  fall  entirely  on  those 
who  are  least  able  to  afford  it,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  of  serious  recession. 

Enough  is  enough.  If  it  is  not  clear 
to  the  administration  yet,  then  let 
them  understand  that  this  Congress 
and  the  American  people  will  not  and 
cannot  be  so  callous  as  to  enact  a 
budget  resolution  that  is  so  incredibly 
unfair  and  unbalanced. 

As  one  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  will  refuse— and  I  believe 
other  Members  of  this  Congress  will 
refuse— to  again  consider  multibillion- 
doUar  cuts  in  health  care  for  the  el- 
derly, in  nutrition  for  children,  in  edu- 
cation benefits  for  students,  in  job 
training  for  the  unemployed  without 
even  considering  the  possibility  of  re- 
ductions in  defense  increases  and 
modifications  in  the  $750  billion  tax 
cuts. 

Yesterday's  increase  in  the  prime 
rate  is  just  one  more  sign  of  the  inher- 
ent weakness  of  a  program  that  is  pro- 
ducing and  Justifying  huge  deficits  for 
a  narrow  set  of  priorities  that  do  not 


relate  to  the  real  needs  of  people  in 
our  society.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
there  must  be  a  balanced  and  fair  ap- 
proach to  the  budget  resolution  this 
year,  or  there  may  well  be  no  budget 
resolution  this  year. 


also  the  charity  of  the  Government 
for  the  people  who  have  suffered 
these  disasters. 


D  1215 

C-SPAN  EXPANDS  HOUSE  FLOOR 
COVERAGE 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, C-SPAN,  the  network  which 
covers  daily  floor  proceedings,  expand- 
ed its  coverge  to  16  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week.  This  expansion  means  that 
proceedings  in  this  Chamber  will  be 
available  to  evening  audiences  who 
now  will  be  able  to  watch  their  Gov- 
ernment at  work. 

Debate  between  House  Members  will 
continue  to  be  seen  in  at  least  10.5  mil- 
lion homes  on  a  live,  unedited  basis. 
But  with  the  expanded  hours.  C- 
SPAN  will  now  be  able  to  present  the 
same  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  on  a 
tape-delay  basis  to  those  whose  jobs 
prevent  them  from  watching  C-SPAN 
during  the  day.  This  new  audience  will 
also  be  able  to  watch  C-SPAN's  cover- 
age of  selected  committee  meetings 
and  the  hearings  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Let  us  today  congratulate  the 
growth  of  C-SPAN  and  applaud  the 
progress  it  and  the  cable  television  in- 
dustry are  making  in  fulfilling  their 
public  service  obligation. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROVIDE  RELIEF  FOR  MUD 
SLIDE  AND  LANDSLIDE  VIC- 
TIMS 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  will  introduce  two  pieces  of 
legislation  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague.  Leon  Panetta  of  California, 
that  would  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  with  respect  to  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams by  reducing  the  interest  rate  to 
3  percent  and  raising  the  amount  of 
loan  funds  available  to  $300,000;  also 
to  make  sure  that  mud  slides  and  land- 
slides are  covered  under  Federal  flood 
insurance  programs. 

Presently,  there  is  a  16-percent  in- 
terest rate  and  a  $55,000  limit  on  the 
people  in  Marin  County  and  through- 
out the  Nation  who  have  suffered  dis- 
asters. This  is  wholly  inadequate  both 
from  the  amount  of  loan  limitations 
and  from  the  size  of  the  interest  pay- 
ments. Disasters  should  be  treated  as 
disasters. 

We  should  remember  that  these  are 
repayable  loans,  and  we  should  reach 
out  not  only  with  private  charities,  but 


BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1982 
INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  ZEFERETTI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks). 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  have  introduced  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1982.  This  bill  intro- 
duces two  important  changes  to  our 
present  system  of  pretrial  release. 

The  first  is  to  give  Federal  judicial 
officers  the  discretion  to  detain,  prior 
to  trial,  those  defendants  who  present 
a  danger  to  the  community  or  to  par- 
ticular individuals:  those  defendants 
who  would  obstruct  justice  or  intimi- 
date witnesses;  or  those  defendants 
who  are  likely  to  flee  prosecution. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  judges 
have  the  latitude  to  identify  danger- 
ous criminal  defendants  and  remove 
them  from  the  streets  prior  to  trial. 

The  second  important  feature  of  this 
bill  is  the  elimination  of  money  bail 
and  surety  bonds  as  conditions  of  re- 
lease. The  traditional  system  of  money 
bail  breaks  down  when  dealing  with 
narcotics  cases.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics,  which  I  chair,  has  heard 
of  countless  cases  of  major  narcotics 
traffickers  who  can  post  unheard-of 
amounts  of  bail  and  then  flee  the  ju- 
risdiction or  continue  to  traffic.  Under 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  courts  would 
have  clear  authority  to  detain  such  in- 
dividuals prior  to  trial. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  propos- 
al the  most  serious  consideration.  This 
proposal  will  give  our  courts  the  abili- 
ty to  protect  the  conununity  from  dan- 
gerous criminal  defendants  and  bring 
fairness  and  equity  to  the  existing  bail 
system  through  the  elimination  of 
money  bail. 


RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

CALLING  ON  PRESIDENT  TO 
DECLARE  MARCH  21,  1982.  AS 
DAY  OP  COMMEMORATION 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AFGHAN- 
ISTAN 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  joining  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  with  my  colleagues  who  are 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress-Europe- 
an Parliament  Action  Group  on  Af- 
ghanistan in  introducing  today  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  President  to  de- 
clare March  21.  1982,  as  a  day  of  com- 
memoration for  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

Recently,  we  have  properly  focused 
our  attention  on  the  plight  of  Poland 


and  the  Soviet-backed  repression  of 
the  workers  movement  and  the  Polish 
people.  But  we  must  not  forget  the 
struggle  which  has  been  going  on  for 
over  2  years  now  in  the  country  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  Afghan  people  are  still 
suffering  from  the  blatant  aggression 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  not 
abandon  our  protest  against  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  their  country.  The  Af- 
ghans need  our  continued  support. 

For  over  2  years,  the  Afghan  people 
have  been  subjected  to  rule  by  a 
puppet  regime  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  forces  have  occupied  the  nation 
of  Afghanistan  against  the  will  of  its 
people  and  have  brought  war  and  suf- 
fering to  the  country.  And  yet,  the 
Afghan  pVple  have  bravely  defended 
themselves  against  the  ravages  of 
Soviet  military  force.  Resistance  to 
the  military  occupation  and  to  the 
Soviet-backed  government  of  Babrak 
Karmal  continues  to  mount.  The 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  have  gained 
in  strength  and  ability.  Against  tre- 
mendous repression,  these  people  have 
fought  for  and  regained  control  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  land  taken  by 
Soviet  troops.  The  area  of  the  coun- 
tryside controlled  by  the  puppet 
Babrak  government  continues  to 
shrink. 

This  resistance  and  this  fight  for 
freedom  deserves  the  recognition  and 
support  of  the  free  world.  On  Decem- 
ber 16,  the  European  Parliament 
passed  a  resolution  designating  March 
21,  1982,  as  a  day  of  commemoration 
for  Afghanistan.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
we  follow  suit  and  Join  European  na- 
tions and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
salute  to  the  Afghan  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  this  condemnation  of  Soviet 
aggression. 

President  Reagan  has  endorsed  our 
resolution  and  the  State  Department 
has  agreed  to  coordinate  private 
groups  wishing  to  participate  in  and 
contribute  to  the  day's  events. 

March  21  is  the  day  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  observe  the  start  of  the 
new  year.  In  Afghanistan,  the  day 
symbolizes  the  nation's  rebirth.  We.  in 
the  West,  who  cherish  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  freedom  so  dearly,  should 
join  the  Afghan  people  in  this  celebra- 
tion by  recognizing  their  struggle  and 
supporting  their  cause.  Let  this  day 
serve  as  an  outcry  against  Soviet  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  and  a  cry  for  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  nations  across 
the  globe. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  ON  REAGAN 
BUDGET  CUTS  AS  THEY 
IMPACT  ON  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested that,  at  the  close  of  legislative 
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business  today,  a  special  order  be 
granted  me  to  discuss  the  impact  of 
the  Reagan  budget  cuts  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation,  those  who  are 
least  able  to  protect  themselves. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  participate 
in  that  special  order,  which  will  last 
for  60  minutes. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post 
give  some  Indication  as  to  where  the 
President  is  going  in  relation  to  some 
of  those  programs  which  affect  chil- 
dren in  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget.  It 
is  suggested,  for  example,  that  medic- 
aid is  going  to  be  cut  by  $2  billion,  and 
food  stamps  $2.4  billion  on  top  of  the 
1982  cut.  APDC  (aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children)  is  being  cut  $1.2 
billion,  a  reduction  of  36  percent  at  a 
time  when  welfare  rolls  are  increasing. 
Education  is  to  be  cut  one-quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  for  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  vocational  education.  That  is 
a  cut  of  23  percent. 

We  will  be  developing  these  themes 
in  the  special  order  later  this  after- 
noon. 


constant.  1,  too,  believe  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  spirit.  To  deny  a  person 
the  right  to  practice  their  beliefs  is 
wrong. 


A  PROTEST  TO  THE  SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  SVz  years 
ago,  several  families  of  the  Pentecostal 
faith  sought  refuge  in  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow  to  escape  religious 
persecution.  During  this  time,  the 
families  have  lived  in  a  one-room 
apartment  in  the  basement  of  the 
American  Embassy.  They  are  unable 
to  emigrate.  They  are  luiable  to  leave 
the  compound.  They  are  prisoners  in 
their  own  country  because  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs. 

One  month  ago,  two  of  the  women 
living  in  the  American  Embassy  went 
on  a  hunger  strike  calling  attention  to 
their  plight.  This  past  weekend,  one  of 
the  women  was  hospitalized  because 
American  officials  feared  for  her  life. 
She  was  put  in  the  custody  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Soviet  authorities 
will  not  guarantee  her  future;  they 
have  said  they  will  only  guarantee 
that  she  will  be  admitted  to  the  hospi- 
tal. 

There  are  approximately  30,000  Pen- 
tecostaltsts  who  have  tried  to  emigrate 
to  the  West.  They  are  not  troublemak- 
ers; they  only  want  to  be  able  to  prac- 
tice their  faith  freely.  There  is  no 
reason  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
do  this.  The  Soviets  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  persecuting  these  people.  It  is 
inhuman  for  them  to  do  so;  it  is  un- 
necessary. I  deplore  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  this  issue.  They  are  needlessly 
making  these  people  suffer. 

My  father  was  a  Pentecostal  minis- 
ter, so  I  understand  how  important 
faith  is  for  them.  It  is  their  reason  for 
living:  their  religion  is  not  casual,  it  is 


EMERGENCY  YOUTH  EMPLOY- 
MENT TAX  INCENTIVE  ACT  IN- 
TRODUCED 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was 
given  perniission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
confident  the  budget  and  tax  action 
taken  in  1981  coupled  with  the  enter- 
prise zone  program  being  discussed 
will,  in  time,  turn  the  economic  pic- 
ture around;  however,  I  am  also  a  real- 
ist and  know  this  will  not  happen  in 
time  to  adequately  cope  with  the  tre- 
mendous youth  unemployment  prob- 
lem we  will  be  faced  with  this  summer. 

Because  of  this  concern  I  am  joining 
with  Congressmen  Hawkins  and  Jef- 
fords in  introducing  the  best  "unrest 
insurance"  program  possible,  entitled 
the  Emergency  Youth  Employment 
Tax  Incentive  program— a  program  for 
the  summer  of  1982  only— May  17 
through  September  17  for  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21, 
85  percent  of  whom  are  from  economi- 
cally depressed  families. 

An  85-pcrcent  tax  credit  to  employ- 
ers for  each  designated  youth  hired— 
and  an  exclusion  from  paying  personal 
income  tax;  social  security  tax;  and 
Federal  unemployment  tax. 

Some  will  say  we  should  tackle  the 
youth  differential  wage  problem  first 
or  at  the  same  time.  We  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  time. 

This  legislation  must  move  rapidly 
so  enough  time  is  available  to  get  the 
private  sector  totally  committed  and 
involved. 

I  repeat— I  believe  the  Emergency 
Youth  Employment  Tax  Incentive  Act 
to  be  the  finest  unrest  insurance  avail- 
able at  this  time  and  ask  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  join  Congress- 
men Hawkins,  Jeffords,  and  me  in 
this  effort. 


insure  that  these  young  people  will 
begin  their  entry  into  our  economy 
with  the  hope  of  future  employment 
rather  than  the  despair  which  all  too 
often  characterizes  American's  work- 
ers today. 

The  Emergency  Youth  Employment 
Tax  Incentive  Act  (H.R.  5389).  which  I 
cosponsored  on  January  28.  would  pro- 
vide an  85  percent  tax  credit  to  em- 
ployers who  hire  youth  during  the 
summer  of  1982.  Given  the  current 
economic  conditions,  exacerbated  by 
the  cutbacks  in  many  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  job  market  for  this  summer 
looks  particularly  bleak.  Since  our 
Nation  currently  is  faced  with  an  as- 
tonishing national  unemployment  rate 
of  8.9  percent  and  more  than  four 
times  that  figure  for  minority  teen- 
agers, we,  in  the  Congress,  must  make 
every  effort  to  provide  the  youth  of 
this  Nation  with  employment  and 
training  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  economic  stability  of  this  Nation 
will  be  a  function  of  our  ability  to 
insure  that  all  able-bodied  Americans 
choose  to  make  a  productive  contribu- 
tion to  this  society.  Encouraging  em- 
ployers to  hire  young  people  will  con- 
tribute substantially  to  this  Nation's 
productivity.  The  incentives  which  we 
have  provided  in  this  bill  will,  in  time, 
pay  enormous  dividends  for  our  econo- 
my. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  5389,  the  Emergency  Youth  Em- 
ployment Tax  Incentive  Act. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  GOODLING 
BILL 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  4  months,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  will  begin 
their  annual  search  for  summer  em- 
ployment. In  a  period  filled  with  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  for  the  entire 
Nation,  these  young  people  will  come 
face  to  face  with  the  stark  reality  of 
unemployment. 

Recently,  I  joined  with  Congressmen 
Bill  Goodling  and  Jim  Jeffords  in  an 
effort  designed  to  provide  economic  in- 
centives   to    American    businesses    to 
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RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROCLAIM  MARCH  21.  1982.  AS 
AFGHANISTAN  DAY 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
after  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan, 
the  resistance  to  their  military  occupa- 
tion and  the  government  they  in- 
stalled there  continues  to  mount. 

The  ability  of  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters  to  resist  the  Soviet  occupation 
force  and  the  Soviets'  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  Afghan  people's  right  to 
self-determination  hsis  badly  tarnished 
Moscow's  reputation. 

The  growing  evidence  of  Soviet  use 
of  chemical  warfare  during  the  2  years 
of  their  brutal  military  repression  also 
is  arousing  international  condemna- 
tion. 

In  December,  the  European  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  resolution  proclaiming 
European  support  for  a  March  21  ob- 
servance of  Afghanistan  Day.  Today,  I 
join  as  a  cosponsor  in  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  establishing  March  21 
as  Afghanistan  Day. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviets 
that  Afghanistan  will  not  disappear  as 
an  issue  of  major  international  con- 
cern. Through  this  resolution,  we  dem- 


onstrate our  solidarity  with  the 
Afghan  people  in  their  struggle 
against  Soviet  occupation. 


PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY'S 
BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  to  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of  our  25th  President,  William 
McKinley. 

During  the  13  years  he  was  a  Con- 
gressman, President  McKinley  repre- 
sented the  area  of  Ohio's  present  16th 
District,  which  I  am  honored  to  serve. 
During  this  time  he  served  2  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

With  our  current  concern  about  the 
violation  of  human  rights  in  Poland 
and  other  areas  of  the  world,  I  think  it 
is  interesting  to  note  President 
McKinley's  comment  on  human  rights 
in  one  of  his  speeches.  He  said: 

Popular  government  has  demonstrated  in 
its  124  years  of  trial  here,  its  stability  and 
security,  and  its  efficiency  as  the  best  in- 
strument of  national  development  and  the 
best  safeguard  to  human  rights.*  •  •  The 
foundation  of  our  Government  is  liberty;  its 
superstructure  peace. 

President  McKinley  had  a  special 
fondness  for  the  red  carnation,  and 
the  ones  you  see  in  the  dining  room 
today  honor  his  memory.  In  1904  the 
Ohio  Legislature  adopted  the  red  car- 
nation as  the  State  flower. 

Present  today  is  Beth  Ann  Antono- 
santi,  reigning  carnation  queen  of  the 
Carnation  City,  Alliance,  Ohio,  who 
graciously  helped  distribute  the  carna- 
tions and  who  yesterday  delivered  a 
bouquet  of  Ohio's  State  flower  to  First 
Lady  Nancy  Reagan. 


D  1230 
DOES  JAPAN  REALLY  MEAN  IT? 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Japa- 
nese Government  officials  announced 
last  week  that  they  will  eliminate  67 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade.  The  an- 
nouncement was  a  little  bit  of  good 
news  and  a  lot  of  bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  Japanese 
acknowledge  that  they  must  open 
their  markets  to  U.S.  exports  in  order 
to  balance  the  continuing  trade  deficit 
which  reached  $18  billion  last  year. 

The  bad  news  is  that  of  the  99  most 
damaging  nontariff  barriers,  they 
eliminated  only  67.  ^ 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  change  was 
made  administratively,  rather  than  by 
statute  and  will  be  easy  to  reverse  or 
ignore. 

The  bad  news  is  that  we  have  seen 
them  do   this  kind  of  thing  before: 


When  their  trading  partners  have 
been  pushed  so  far  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  fight  back,  the  Japanese  make 
whatever  nominal  concessions  axe  nec- 
essary until  the  storm  passes.  Then  it 
is  back  to  business  as  usual. 

Will  these  67  barriers  really  come 
down?  Will  the  Japanese  find  substi- 
tutes with  the  same  blocking  effect  on 
imports? 

Do  they  really  mean  it  this  time?  I 
doubt  it. 


PRIVATE  ANTICRIME 
INITIATIVES 


AFGHANISTAN  DAY 
(Mr.   PRITCHARD   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  over  2  years  since  Soviet 
forces  moved  into  Afghanistan  in  vio- 
lation of  all  norms  of  international 
conduct  and  installed  a  puppet  regime 
created  in  Moscow.  In  the  months 
since  December  1979  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan have  suffered  terribly  from 
an  occupation  by  80,000  foreign 
troops,  and  over  2V4  million  Afghans 
have  fled  their  own  country— 15  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  population.  Those 
who  remain  in  Afghanistan  have 
bravely  resisted  the  occupation,  and 
the  regime  installed  by  the  Soviets  has 
managed  to  gain  only  tenuous  control 
over  the  major  cities.  The  freedom 
fighters  of  Afghanistan  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  free  people  everywhere.  Yet 
there  is  a  danger  that  time  will  erase 
Afghanistan  from  the  world's  con- 
science. 

Last  November  it  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  with  concerned  members  of  the 
European  Parliament  as  they  an- 
nounced that  they  would  sponsor  a 
resolution  declaring  March  21,  1982,  as 
Afghanistan  Day,  a  day  of  remem- 
brance for  the  suffering  and  the  brav- 
ery of  the  Afghan  people.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  in  the  United  States  join  with 
Europe  in  solidarity  with  Afghanistan 
to  make  Afghanistan  Day  a  worldwide 
observance.  Today  Congressman  Don 
RiTTER  and  I  have  joined  with  over  70 
colleagues  to  sponsor  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to  declare  this  coming  March  21  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day.  A  similar  resolution  is 
being  introduced  in  the  Senate  today. 
We  have  been  working  closely  with 
the  administration  on  this  resolution 
and  a  program  of  popular  support  for 
Afghanistan  on  March  21.  As  you 
know,  the  President  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  week.  If  we  pass  this  resolution 
and  join  with  people  from  all  over  the 
world  in  expressing  our  outrage  at  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  and 
our  support  for  the  brave  defenders  of 
that  beleaguered  country,  we  will  send 
a  clear  signsd  to  both  Moscow  and 
Kabul.  The  Soviets  will  know  that 
their  actions  in  Afghanistan  are  not 
without  a  price.  The  Afghan  freedom 
fighters  will  know  the  world  stands 
with  them. 


(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
cidence of  crime  in  this  country  is  a  se- 
rious problem  that  compromises  the 
quality  of  life  for  most  Americans.  Not 
only  is  the  crime  rate  itself  disturbing, 
but  the  fear  that  it  engenders  in  our 
citizenry  is  even  more  alarming. 
Recent  studies,  such  as  the  "Piggie 
Report  on  the  Fear  of  Crime,"  indicate 
that  the  public's  apprehension  about 
crime  far  exceeds  its  incidence. 

As  a  supporter  of  Federal  criminal 
justice  assistance  to  the  States  and  lo- 
calities since  its  inception  in  the 
1960's,  I  have  consistently  felt  that 
one  of  the  most  important  roles  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  play  in 
the  fight  against  crime  is  providing 
the  leadership  necessary  to  bring  all 
elements  of  the  community  together 
with  the  common  purpose  of  deterring 
criminal  activity.  In  my  own  neighbor- 
hood, we  have  been  able  to  unite  aver- 
age citizens,  church  groups,  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  commimity  in  this  effort. 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  sort  of  grass- 
roots effort  is  essential  to  effective 
crime  reduction. 

On  a  national  scale,  private  anti- 
crime  initiatives  have  also  been  suc- 
cessful. In  particular,  a  wide  range  of 
groups  and  government  agencies  have 
combined  to  form  a  crime  prevention 
coalition,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
encourage  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors to  cooperate  in  making  neighbor- 
hoods safer.  The  coalition  has  made 
available  to  the  public  valuable  infor- 
mation on  arson,  crime  against  the  el- 
derly, and  various  preventive  measures 
that  can  be  taken  to  protect  homes, 
businesses,  and  neighborhoods  from 
criminal  attack.  I  commend  the  coali- 
tion and  other  cooperative  groups  for 
their  diligent  efforts  to  reduce  crime, 
particularly  violent  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
observe  National  Crime  Prevention 
Week  by  meeting  with  their  neigh- 
bors, community  groups,  local  entre- 
preneurs, and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  plan  appropriate  community 
anticrime  efforts.  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  commemorate  the  occasion 
by  passing  H.R.  4481,  the  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981,  which  is  designed 
to  encourage  community  anticrime  ef- 
forts and  effective  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  measures. 


JAPAN'S  DEFENSE 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

(Mr.  TRIBLE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarlcs. ) 
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Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  cosign  a  letter  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  Mr.  Suzuki, 
expressing  the  hope  that  Japan  will 
increase  its  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Pacific  region. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  rec- 
ommended that  Japan  assume  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
the  airspace  and  sealanes  up  to  1,000 
miles  from  the  Japanese  shoreline.  It 
is  important  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment understand  that  this  recom- 
mendation is  supported  by  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Japan  must  commit  a  greater  per- 
centage of  its  gross  national  product 
to  defense.  We  are  encouraged  by  the 
projected  4.5-percent  increase  in  real 
defense  spending  for  the  coming  year. 
This  Increase,  however,  will  bring 
Japan's  defense  expenditures  to  only 
ninety-three  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  GNP.  The  United  States,  in 
comparison,  spends  5.2  percent  of 
GNP  on  defense. 

Our  allies  must  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
peace  and  freedom.  America  must  do 
more  and  so  must  Japan  and  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe. 


A  PLEA  FOR  COOPERATION 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
was  a  beautiful  week.  On  Thursday  we 
honored  Franklin  Roosevelt  by  look- 
ing back  and  reminiscing  about  a  diffi- 
cult and  different  time  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  during  the 
State  of  the  Union  message,  we  looked 
forward  and  heard  possible  solutions 
propounded  for  this  time  and  for  the 
difficulties  of  this  day.  President 
Reagan  proposed  new  and  challenging 
ideas  to  again  make  govenment  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  and  a  work- 
horse for  the  betterment  of  all  Ameri- 
cans rather  than  a  burden. 

Unfortunately,  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  decided  to  oppose 
the  President  long  before  they  even 
heard  his  proposals.  Long  before  the 
President  himself  had  decided  what  to 
propose  to  the  Congress  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  message,  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
had  bought  suid  produced  an  attack  on 
the  President  and  his  future  program 
to  bring  about  economic  recovery. 

The  result  of  this  spirit  of  negativ- 
ism coming  from  the  liberal  leadership 
is  apparent  and  obvious  to  me  from  a 
perusal  of  their  alternative  to  the 
President's  program,  and  here  it  is. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  rather 
than  continually  telling  the  American 
people  how  bad  things  are  and  failing 
to  place  credit  where  credit  is  due,  on 


25  years  of  liberal  Democratic  econom- 
ic policy,  they  join  with  us  in  at  least 
giving  the  President's  program  a  hear- 
ing, which  is  always  more  productive 
than  making  proposals  such  as  these. 

We  are  not  getting  off  to  a  very  fast 
start  this  week  when  we  look  at  our 
legislative  schedule.  I  urge,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  get  this  House  moving  and 
give  the  President's  program  a  chance, 
with  a  decent  hearing  at  least. 


RESPONSES  TO  THE 
FEDERALISM" 


•NEW 


(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  lot  of  different  responses  to  the 
President's  address  this  past  week. 
One  contained  in  the  newspaper  was 
that  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Tip 
O'Neill,  in  which  he  described  the 
President's  "New  Federalism"  as 
"cold-hearted,  mean,  disgraceful."  He 
said,  "We  have  tried  it  before,  and  it 
didn't  work." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  once  the 
States  get  the  Federal  money  to  use  as 
they  wish  they  will  kill  off  many  of 
these  important  programs,  "and  I  can 
name  you  a  dozen  States  that  would 
wipe  out  the  food  stamp  program  im- 
mediately." 

Well,  if  the  Speaker  has  that  infor- 
mation, I  wish  he  would  share  it  with 
the  House  because  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  which  12  States  of  the  Union  are 
that  cruel  that  they  would  cut  off 
these  programs,  and  once  he  has  iden- 
tified those  States  perhaps  he  would 
invite  the  Members,  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans,  to  stand  here  and  try 
to  explain  what  they  would  do  and 
why  they  would  do  it  and  in  what 
States  that  would  happen. 

One  thing  I  have  found  since  I  have 
been  here  in  the  last  3  years  is  that 
the  best  and  the  brightest  are  not 
always  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
that  somehow  some  good  ideas,  some 
meaningful  work,  and  some  sincerity 
remains  in  those  areas  from  which  we 
come.  This  should  not  be  a  foreign 
capital.  We  do  not  have  all  the  knowl- 
edge, we  do  not  have  all  the  good 
works,  we  do  not  have  all  the  sincerity 
in  the  world  to  allow  it  to  trickle  down 
to  our  districts. 

Rather,  many  of  these  things  are  in 
our  districts,  and  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  say  that  our  constituents  are 
as  feeling  as  we  are,  are  as  reasonable 
as  we  are,  and  are  as  sincere  as  we  are, 
and  we  ought  to  look  at  the  New  Fed- 
eralism for  what  it  is  and  make  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  see  it  work. 


REVENUE  ENHANCEMENTS— CON- 
GRATULATIONS TO  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE AND  MRS.  TOM 
DOWNEY 

(Mr.  CARNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
at  this  time  just  like  to  inform  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation  that  for  the 
last  several  weeks  we  have  heard  the 
term,  '"revenue  enhancements,"  being 
used  in  lieu  of  another  term,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  make  things  perfectly  clear 
to  those  people  of  our  great  Nation 
and  say  that  there  are  two  things  cer- 
tain in  life:  One  is  negative  hospital 
discharge,  and  the  other  is  revenue  en- 
hancements. 

On  a  later  note,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  my 
colleague  from  Long  Island,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  Tom 
Downey,  and  his  wife  Grace,  who  are 
the  proud  father  and  mother  of  a  little 
boy  today. 


EL  SALVADOR 


(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  opponents 
of  our  President  are  working  hard  to 
undermine  and  distort  the  objectives 
of  the  Reagan  administration. 

One  media  comment  this  morning 
referred  to  American  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor as  a  "policy  of  extermination."  In- 
flammatory phrases  like  this  were 
used  by  the  same  apologists  who  pres- 
sured the  last  administration  to  hand 
over  Nicaragua  to  our  sworn  enemies. 
This  is  not  an  internal  criminal  action, 
this  is  a  war  to  determine  whether  our 
friends  will  survive.  If  we  fail  to  assist 
them,  we  will  surely  have  another 
Communist  enemy  at  our  back  door. 


REPEAL  THE  SYNTHETICS  FUEL 
CORPORATION 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  budget  cuts,  like  charity, 
should  begin  at  home. 

My  district  in  Colorado  contains  a 
majority  of  this  Nation's  commercially 
recoverable  oil  shale,  and  many  energy 
companies  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  applying  to  the  Synfuels  Corpora- 
tion for  Federal  subsidies  to  develop 
that  resource. 

We  cannot  justify  this  kind  of  corpo- 
rate welfare  for  major  energy  compa- 
nies while  our  Nation  faces  huge 
budget  deficits. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address, 
President  Reagan  said  he  wanted  to 


reduce  the  budget  by  eliminating  "in- 
effective subsidies  for  business."  That 
is  why  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  repeal  the  ineffective  busi- 
ness subsidies  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Synthetic  F^iels  Corporation. 

As  many  here  know,  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1980  as  part  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act.  That  act  authorized  an 
$88  billion  program  to  develop  various 
sorts  of  synthetic  fuels.  The  $20  bil- 
lion first  phase  of  that  program  set  a 
500,000-barrel-per-day  synthetic  fuel 
production  goal  by  1987.  To  fund  this 
program.  Congress  appropriated  $5  bil- 
lion to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
a  ""fast-start,"  interim  program  and  $6 
billion  for  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration, a  quasi-governmental  agency. 
Another  $6.2  billion  will  be  available 
to  the  Corporation  in  June. 

While  this  $12.2  billion  available  to 
the  Corporation  is  considered  as  ""off- 
budget,"  it  is  a  Federal  obligation 
counted  toward  our  soaring  national 
debt. 

Repealing  the  Synthetic  F^iel  Corpo- 
ration will  take  pressure  off  the  Na- 
tion's financial  markets,  pressure  that 
continues  to  produce  the  high  interest 
rates  that  are  crippling  our  economy. 

Repealing  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration does  not  mean  synthetic  fuels 
will  not  be  developed.  I  have  met  with 
the  energy  firms  involved  with  oil 
shale  development  and  toured  their 
Colorado  projects.  These  energy  com- 
panies will  move  forward  with  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  fuels  that  are 
economically  justified  without  Federal 
subsidies.  And  they  will  do  it  without 
the  burden  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  which  simply  is  another 
useless  layer  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  make  economic 
sacrifices  in  order  to  end  inflation  and 
restore  productivity.  But  we  also  know 
the  public  will  only  accept  these  sacri- 
fices if  they  are  shared  equally  by  all. 
Abolishing  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration will  clearly  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  the  elimination  of  in- 
effective business  subsidies. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 


action  that  did  shake  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  Government— and  I  rise 
today  to  recommend  that  we  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

In  the  last-minute  rush  to  adjourn 
last  December,  the  Senate  added  an 
amendment  that  increased  tax  bene- 
fits for  Members  of  Congress  to  an 
otherwise  very  deserved  and  noncon- 
troversial  bill  regarding  benefits  for 
suffers  of  black  lung  disease. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
passage  of  that  amendment— which 
was  tied  inextricably  to  the  black  lung 
benefits  bill— did  not  reflect  well  on 
the  high  standards  that  our  legislative 
process  is  supposed  to  represent. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  issue, 
the  fact  remains  that  congressional 
pay  and  benefits  are  subjects  that 
must  be  dealt  with  out  in  the  open— 
with  recorded  votes  and  free  debate— 
if  the  public  is  to  retain  any  trust  in 
the  integrity  of  our  proceedings. 

Last  December  the  Congress  did  not 
heed  those  standards— aind  as  a  result, 
this  institution  has  suffered  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  In  passing  legisla- 
tion that  significantly  raised  the  limits 
on  the  automatic  deduction  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  claim  on  their 
Federal  income  tax  returns— and  by 
doing  so  in  an  atmosphere  of  haste 
and  secrecy— we  gave  the  impression 
of  duplicity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
reverse  the  action  taken  last  Decem- 
ber—because no  government  can  func- 
tion without  the  trust  of  the  people. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  the  congressional  tax  breaks 
enacted  last  month,  and  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  support  me  in  the  push 
for  speedy  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

I  hope  for  the  success  of  this  legisla- 
tive initiative,  and,  I  will  not  claim  the 
new  tax  deductions  when  I  file  my 
1981  Federal  income  tax  returns. 


a  1245 


MATTERS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY  AND  BENEFITS  MUST  BE 
DEALT  WITH  IN  THE  OPEN 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  more  crucial  ingredient  to  the 
success  of  our  Republic  than  the  bond 
of  trust  that  exists  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Government.  Any 
time  that  bond  is  shaken,  the  cause  of 
democracy  suffers. 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  at  the  close  of 
last   session    this    Congress    took    an 


LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH 
DRAPT  REGISTRATIONS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
few  minutes  I  will  be  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  be  of  extreme  inter- 
est to  over  800.000  young  men  who 
have  failed  to  register  for  the  military 
draft. 

This  legislation  would  simply  make 
any  young  man  who  is  eligible  to  regis- 
ter for  the  draft  and  who  has  failed  to 
do  so  ineligible  to  receive  any  financial 
assistance  or  benefits,  to  participate  in 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  or 
by  any  organization  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  young 
men  that  are  being  misled  by  college 
professors,  by  all  kinds  of  people,  that 
are  not  telling  them  that  they  are  in 
violation  or  are  subject  to  a  felony 
conviction,  to  a  fine  of  $10,000,  or  up 
to  5  years  in  jail.  I  think  that  is  a  terri- 
ble injustice  to  these  young  men. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  today 
because  President  Reagan  has  given 
those  that  have  failed  to  register  a 
grace  period  for  30  days  ending  the 
last  day  of  February.  I  would  hope 
that  every  young  man  would  pay  at- 
tention to  this  legislation  because 
after  that  grace  period  has  passed  I 
feel  we  have  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. 


EXTENDING  PERIOD  FOR  AU- 
THORITIES PROVIDED  UNDER 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  AP- 
PROPRIATION AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5379)  to  amend  Public  Law  97-76 
to  extend  the  period  during  which  au- 
thorities provided  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Author- 
ization Act,  fiscal  year  1980,  are  con- 
tinued in  effect  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

H.R. 5379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  continue  in  effect 
any  authority  provided  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Year  1980,  for  a  certain 
period,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
November  5.  1981  (Public  Law  97-76:  95 
Stat.  1068).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Feb- 
ruary 1.  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1982". 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
gentleman    from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
AMKNSioarr  orrsRED  by  mr.  rodino 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rodino:  Page 
2.  line  1,  strike  "October  1.  1982"  and  insert 
"June  1,  1982". 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  very 
simple,  but  limited,  solution  to  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  As  the  House  is  aware, 
the  Congress  passed  a  similar  continu- 
ing resolution  authorizing  appropria- 
tions and  certain  other  authorities  for 
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the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  period 
of  4  months.  That  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  necessary  to  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  continue  its 
normal  operations,  during  which  time 
we  hoped  that  the  other  body  could 
resolve  its  difficulties  in  processing  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  initially  requested  a 
continuing  resolution  for  6  months,  to 
which  the  other  body  would  not  agree. 
They  suggested  that  they  would  com- 
plete action  on  the  authorization  bill 
within  the  4-month  extension  which 
would  abrogate  the  necessity  to 
extend  the  continuing  resolution  once 
again. 

However,  the  continuing  resolution 
expired  on  February  1,  1982.  and  the 
other  body  has  not  yet  finished  the 
main  authorization  bill.  Due  to  this 
unfortunate  set  of  circumstances,  we 
are  compelled  to  go  to  the  floor  and, 
once  again,  request  an  extension  of 
the  continuing  resolution. 

As  I  stated  on  September  29,  1981,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  Department  be 
given  specific  authorization  to  engage 
in  certain  law  enforcement  functions 
which  include,  among  others,  author- 
ity for  the  FBI  to  conduct  undercover 
operations  in  all  areas  of  their  investi- 
gative responsibilities,  authority  to 
expend  funds  by  the  FBI  to  protect 
the  President  and  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, and  authority  to  purchase  firearms 
smd  ammunition  for  the  FBI,  INS, 
DEA,  and  U.S.  marshals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  critical  authorities  that  could 
lapse  if  the  House  does  not  take  action 
on  this  bill. 

The  complete  list  of  authorities  is  as 
follows: 

Authority  for  the  FBI  to  conduct 
undercover  operations  in  all  areas  of 
their  investigative  responsibilities 
would  expire. 

Authority  to  expend  funds  by  the 
FBI  to  protect  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  would  expire. 

Authority  to  hire  motor  vehicles  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA)  in  its  undercover  operations 
would  expire. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  would  lose  its 
authority  to  expend  funds  for  assist- 
ing State  and  local  govermnents  to  im- 
prove their  correctional  systems. 

The  Attorney  General's  authority  to 
expend  funds  for  certain  emergency 
situations  would  be  curtailed. 

The  authority  to  pay  rewards  by  the 
FBI,  DEA,  INS,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  would  expire. 

The  authority  for  the  U.S.  marshals 
to  expend  funds  to  provide  for  the  su- 
pervision of  U.S.  prisoners  in  non-Fed- 
eral institutions  would  be  curtailed. 

The  authority  to  permit  the  U.S. 
marshals  to  bring  to  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  persons 
charged  with  a  crime  would  expire. 


The  specific  authority  to  expend 
funds  by  the  FBI  to  acquire,  collect, 
and  classify  records  and  exchange 
them  with  authorized  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  other  institutions  would 
expire. 

Authority  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  expend  funds  regarding  the  conduct 
of  certain  investigations  requested  by 
the  Department  of  State  would  be  cur- 
tailed. 

The  reprograming  restrictions  this 
Congress  placed  on  the  movement  of 
funds  from  one  program  to  another  to 
improve  fiscal  discipline  within  the 
Department  would  lapse. 

The  requirement  that  the  Attorney 
General  report  to  Congress  any  policy 
change  in  the  enforcement  of  a  law. 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment, because  it  is  the  Depart- 
ment's position  that  such  a  provision 
of  law  is  not  constitutional  would 
lapse. 

INS  would  not  have  authority  to  pay 
interpreters  and  translators  needed  to 
classify  documents. 

Authority  for  DEA  to  employ  aliens 
by  contract  abroad  would  not  be  avail- 
able. 

DEA's  authority  to  conduct  reseach 
related  to  enforcement  and  drug  con- 
trol would  expire. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  body 
passed  a  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1982 
back  in  June.  It  has  been  held  up  in 
the  other  body  because  of  various 
amendments,  potential  filibusters,  et 
cetera. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  col- 
league accommodated  the  suggestion 
of  myself  and  others  that  the  expira- 
tion date  for  this  continuing  authori- 
zation be  changed  from  October  1  to 
June  1.  He  did  it  reluctantly.  I  know, 
because  he  had  made  an  agreement 
with  the  gentleman  from  the  other 
body,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
counterpart  committee  in  that  body. 
Nevertheless,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's doing  so  because  I  think  it  is  ab- 
solutely wrong  that  this  body,  which 
acted  in  plenty  of  time  to  continue 
this  authorization,  has  been  put  in  the 
position  of  sitting  around  waiting  for 
the  other  body  to  act  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

So  I  w£int  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
chairman  has  been  nice  enough  to  ac- 
commodate us  because  many  of  us  be- 
lieve that  an  October  1  date  would 
take  the  pressure  off  the  other  body 
to  get  on  with  this  matter  and  act.  I 
just  wanted  to  acknowledge  that  the 
chairman  was  very  accommodating.  If 
he  finds  it  difficult  in  dealing  with  the 


chairman  of  the  other  body's  commit- 
tee, I  would  just  refer  him  to  us. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  do  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  especially  explaining  the 
reason  for  my  amendment.  I  do  recog- 
nize, too,  that  there  is  some  merit  in 
what  the  gentleman  suggests.  I  would 
hope,  as  the  gentleman  has  volun- 
teered, that  maybe  I  might  be  persua- 
sive with  the  other  body  in  recognizing 
the  need  that  we  not  meet  with  these 
impediments  and  obstacles  when  we 
are  considering  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance that  does  involve  the  funding  of 
certain  programs  that  all  of  us  recog- 
nize are  important  to  the  continuing 
operation  of  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  its  other  agencies. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  comment  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  carry  the  word  to  the  other 
body.  We  expect  them  now  to  act. 
Four  months  seems  more  than  ade- 
quate time  to  get  on  with  the  business 
at  hand,  especially  since  we  have  sent 
our  authorizing  bill  over  last  June. 

I  thank  the  gentleman.  Please  assure 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
other  body  that  we  just  felt  that  4 
months  was  enough  time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Conunittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory),  who  has  always  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  matter  and  has 
been  a  cosponsor  with  me  in  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
msui  for  yielding.  I  want  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  this  continu- 
ing resolution. 

I,  too,  agree  that  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  we  have  to  pursue  this 
route,  especially  since  last  June,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  the  authorization 
legislation  which  covers  these  same 
important  activities  was  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  by  this  body.  It  is  certain- 
ly my  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last 
extension  that  we  will  require.  Per- 
haps by  reducing  the  time  from  Octo- 
ber 1  to  June  1  the  other  body  will  be 
more  inclined  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  passing  the  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1982  so  that  these  im- 
portant functions,  which  are  so  vital 
to  our  internal  security,  can  be  settled. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  for 
making  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  brought  H.R.  5379,  which 
I  have  cosponsored,  before  us  for  im- 
mediate attention  and  prompt  action. 
As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  explained,  as 
amended,  it  would  continue  in  effect 
until  June  1,  1982,  authorization  for 
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many  important  functions  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  These 
include,  among  other  things,  the  un- 
dercover activities  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  my  colleagues' 
concerns  over  the  recurring  necessity 
to  proceed  in  this  manner.  As  my  col- 
leagues may  recall,  this  body  approved 
a  Justice  Department  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  last  June.  In  the 
fall,  this  body  concurred  in  a  4-month 
continuing  authorization  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  urged  by  the  other 
body  to  afford  it  additional  time  to 
settle  some  controversial  Issues  and  to 
facilitate  any  necessary  conference 
committee  activity.  Our  fears  at  that 
time  that  a  4-month  extension,  which 
included  a  relatively  lengthy  district 
work  period,  might  prove  insufficient 
were  unfortunately  confirmed. 

As  my  colleagues  are  no  doubt 
aware,  the  other  body  is  scheduled  to 
reconunence  its  deliberations  on  the 
fiscal  year  1982  authorization  bill  this 
week.  We  are  therefore  hopeful  that  a 
bill  can  be  sent  to  the  President's  desk 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
continuing  authority  provided  In  H.R. 
5379,  as  amended.  However,  because  of 
the  serious  detrimental  effects  on  the 
important  crime-fighting  functions  of 
the  Justice  Department  that  we  have 
witnessed  following  past  expirations  of 
authority,  and,  hopefully,  in  order  to 
avoid  another  repeat  of  this  occasion, 
we  believe  that  this  authority  should 
be  continued  until  June  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his  ef- 
forts In  extending  the  authorization 
for  Justice  Department  activities. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  cooperation  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNO.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TEXT  OF  PROPOSED  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  COOPERATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  PEO- 
PLE'S REPUBLIC  OF  BANGLA- 
DESH CONCERNING  PEACEFUL 
USES  OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  97-136) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  P*resldent  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  accordance  with  Section  123  d 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2153(d)).  the  text 
of  the  proposed  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bangladesh  Concerning  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Nuclear  Energy  and  accompanying 
annex  and  agreed  minute;  my  written 
determination,  approval,  and  authori- 
zation concerning  the  agreement;  and 
the  memorandum  of  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  with  the  Nucle- 
ar Proliferation  Assessment  Statement 
concerning  the  agreement.  The  joint 
memorandum  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Energy, 
which  includes  a  summary  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Members  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  are  also  enclosed. 

The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
of  March  10,  1978  sets  forth  certain  re- 
quirements for  new  agreements  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  with 
other  countries.  In  my  judgment,  the 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Ban- 
gladesh, together  with  Its  accompany- 
ing armex  and  agreed  minute,  meets 
all  statutory  requirements. 

The  proposed  bilateral  agreement 
reflects  the  desire  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bangladesh  to  establish  a 
framework  for  peaceful  nuclear  coop- 
eration between  our  two  countries  In  a 
manner  which  recognizes  both  the 
shared  non-proliferation  objectives 
and  the  friendly  and  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Bangladesh.  The  proposed  agreement 
will.  In  my  view,  further  the  non-pro- 
liferation and  other  foreign  policy  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Interested  agen- 
cies In  reviewing  the  proposed  agree- 
ment and  have  determined  that  its 
performance  will  promote,  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to,  the 
common  defense  and  security.  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  approved  the  agreement 
and  authorized  its  execution,  and  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  It  favorable 
consideration. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  2,  1982. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRAMS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 


sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Conunerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  381(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6361(c)),  I  hereby  transmit  the  1980 
Annual  Report  on  Federal  Energy 
Conservation  Programs.  The  period 
covered  by  the  report  precedes  my 
term  of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  2,  1982. 


GEN.  JAMES  L.  DOZIER 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  to- 
gether with  57  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
proud  to  Introduce  a  House  joint  reso- 
lution commending  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  police  for  their  masterful 
work  which  led  to  the  release  of  Brig. 
Gen.  James  L.  Dozler  on  January  28.  I 
have  sponsored  this  as  a  joint  resolu- 
tion with  the  hope  that  once  passed  by 
Congress— the  President  will  sign  it. 

I  know  that  every  American  in  this 
country  and  abroad  shared  the  same 
sense  of  happiness,  relief,  and  patriot- 
ism that  I  did  last  Thursday  when  the 
weary  and  unshaven  face  of  General 
Dozler  was  shown  on  television  screens 
as— at  last— a  free  man.  After  being 
held  at  gunpoint  for  the  last  42  days 
by  members  of  the  Red  Brigade,  a 
well-known  Italian  terrorist  group,  our 
highest  ranking  NATO  official  In  Italy 
Is  safe,  well,  and  ready  to  get  back  to 
work. 

While  this  Incident  has  proven  to  be 
a  great  source  of  joy  for  General  Uo- 
zler's  family,  friends  and  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  prayed  every 
day  for  his  safe  release,  let  us  not 
forget  how  long  and  what  It  took  to 
transform  this  from  a  ordeal  to  a  tri- 
umph. For  42  torturous  days— Includ- 
ing the  entire  Christmas  holiday 
season— the  Dozler  family  lived  in  fear 
about  the  general's  fate.  Their  appre- 
hensions were  heightened  by  his  Red 
Brigade  captors  who  indulged  In  the 
ghoulish  ritual  of  sending  photos  and 
cryptic  messages  about  Dozier's  condi- 
tion. 

Throughout  these  7  weeks,  the  Ital- 
ian police  authorities  painstakingly 
and  relentlessly  pursued  every  lead 
which  might  bring  them  closer  to  the 
captors.  In  addition— the  longstanding 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Italian  Governments  was  never  in 
better  working  order. 

Suddenly  on  January  28— with  light- 
ning speed— the  general  was  rescued— 
and   the   nightmare   was   over.   As   a 
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former  New  York  City  police  officer.  I 
feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  recognize 
expert  police  work  when  I  hear  about 
it.  The  January  28  daring  rescue  of 
the  general  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliantly 
executed  examples  of  police  work  ever 
seen.  The  specially  trained  unit  of 
Italian  police  officers  who  broke  into 
the  Padua  apartment  to  surprise  Do- 
zler's  captors  and  found  him  with  a 
gun  pointed  at  his  head,  had  for  a  long 
while,  been  on  the  trail  of  the  two 
ringleaders  of  the  kidnaping.  Antonio 
Savasta  and  Emilia  Libera,  known  in 
Italian  police  circles  as  "the  Bonnie 
and  Clyde"  of  the  terrorist  world,  have 
been  eluding  police  for  the  last  5  or 
more  years.  They  have  been  linked  to 
some  of  the  most  gruesome  terrorist 
activities  in  Italy  including  the  1978 
kidnaping  of  Prime  Minister  Aldo 
Moro  and  also  to  many  vicious  attacks 
on  Italian  police.  They  first  made 
their  criminal  debut  when  they  fought 
a  gun  battle  with  police  outside  the 
railroad  station  in  Cagliari,  Sardinia, 
and  then  mysteriously  disappeared 
into  the  night. 

Thursday,  these  police  officers  suc- 
cessfully put  to  an  end  their  search  for 
our  General  Dozier  when  they  secured 
his  freedom.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  special  team  of  officers  for  their 
courage,  patience,  and  professionalism 
in  carrying  out  their  duty.  Through- 
out Italy,  their  feat  has  touched  off 
celebrations  and  proven  to  be  a  great 
source  of  national  pride— much  like 
that  experienced  by  Americans  upon 
the  release  of  the  52  hostages  and  the 
pride  of  the  Israeli's  when  their  sol- 
diers rescued  hijack  victims  in  Enteb- 
be. The  headlines  on  newspapers 
throughout  Italy  expressing  congratu- 
lations from  President  Reagan  and 
Pope  Paul  II  have  been  a  boost  in 
morale  for  Italians  who  have  for  a 
long  time  had  to  learn  to  live  with  the 
fear  of  terrorism  and  the  frustration 
caused  by  the  inability  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  control  this  problem. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  Ambassa- 
dor Rinaldo  Petrlgnani  of  Italy  as  well 
as  our  own  Ambassador  Rabb  regard- 
ing my  fervent  desire  that  these  fine 
police  officers  receive  the  kind  of  trib- 
ute they  are  due.  Although  their  un- 
dercover assignments  may  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  formal  presentation 
to  be  held,  I  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  be  a  significant  symbol  of  grati- 
tude from  the  people  of  America.  The 
Dozier  rescue  symbolizes  more  than 
just  good  solid  police  work.  It  could  be 
recorded  as  the  catalyst  of  the  world- 
wide movement  to  break  the  backs  of 
terrorist  organizations.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  Red  Brigade  was  estab- 
lished because  of  their  ability  to  evade 
police  authorities.  Consequently,  they 
began  to  act  with— impunity— not  fear- 
ing apprehension. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Janu- 
ary 28  rescue  has  thrown  fear  into  the 
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hearts  of  the  worldwide  terrorist 
movement.  Governments  must  contin- 
ue to  operate  with  cooperation  not 
confrontation.  They  must  see  terror- 
ism as  an  enemy  not  only  to  external 
security— but  their  own  internal  secu- 
rity as  well.  If  perceived  in  this 
manner,  actions  will  be  taken  to  con- 
trol the  problem. 

The  Italian  police  and  Government 
deserve  the  accolades  which  are  direct- 
ed to  them  by  a  grateful  world.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  legislation 
their  prompt  approval  so  we  can 
convey  in  a  tangible  way  our  gratitude 
to  Italy.  Of  course.  I  seek  passage  of 
this  resolution  to  honor  a  great  Ameri- 
can patriot  Gen.  Jaunes  Dozier.  On 
Saturday,  the  New  York  Times  ran  a 
profile  of  Dozier  which  I  would  like  to 
have  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

A  Battle-Hardened  General 
(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier,  who  won  a 
Silver  Star  and  a  Bronze  Star  with  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters  for  heroism  in  combat  during 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  may  never  have  been 
closer  to  death  than  he  was  yesterday  when 
Italian  policemen  rescued  him  as  he  was 
being  held  at  gunpoint  by  Red  Brigade  ter- 
rorists in  an  apartment  in  Padua. 

With  his  dramatic  release,  the  50-year-old 
general,  the  first  foreigner  to  have  been 
taken  hostage  by  the  terrorist  organization, 
became  only  the  second  captive  of  the  Red 
Brigades  to  have  been  rescued  by  the  Italian 
authorities.  The  first  was  Vallarino  Gancia, 
an  Italian  industrialist,  in  1975. 

At  the  time  of  his  kidnapping  in  Decem- 
ber, General  Dozier  was  serving  in  a  NATO 
administrative  post  as  deputy  chief  of  staff 
of  logistics  and  administration  for  allied 
land  forces  in  southern  Europe. 

It  was  not  an  unusual  progression  for  an 
officer  who  has  been  described  as  a  soldier's 
soldier  from  his  earlier  years  as  a  troop 
commander,  tactician  and  much  decorated 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

CHE  OF  THE  BEST  OFFICERS 

Col.  James  Leach,  his  immediate  superior 
when  they  served  together  in  the  11th  Ar- 
mored Cavalry  Regiment  in  Vietnam  in 
1968-69.  characterized  the  general  recently 
as  "one  of  the  best  army  officers  we  ever 
had. "  General  Dozier,  then  a  major,  was  the 
regiment's  operations  officer. 

tender  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Leach, 
now  retired.  Major  Dozier  planned  a  30-day 
offensive  during  which  the  regiment  cov- 
ered 1,000  miles  in  the  southern  part  of 
South  Vietnam  searching  for  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  strongholds  in  the 
area  of  the  Iron  Triangle,  Kuan  Loc,  Tay 
Ninh  and  Loc  Ninh.  The  drive  was  in  part 
an  experiment  in  using  tanks  in  the  jungle. 

Col.  Glenn  Pinkblner,  who  also  served 
with  Major  Dozier  in  Vietnam,  recalled  that 
whenever  there  was  a  firefight.  Dozier  had 
no  hesitation  in  going  into  the  hottest  part 
of  the  battle." 

Such  qualities  of  leadership  won  him  the 
Legion  of  Merit  in  addition  to  his  four 
awards  for  heroism.  He  also  was  awarded  a 
Purple  Heart  for  a  shrapnel  wound  in  an 
arm. 

TWO  degrees  in  engineering 
James  Lee  Dozier  was  bom  April  10,  1931. 
in  Arcadia.  Fla.,  where  he  has  maintained  a 


permanent  home  throughout  the  travels  ne- 
cessitated by  his  military  career. 

He  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  engineering  along  with  his  commission  as 
a  second  lieutenant  on  graduation  from 
West  Point  in  1956,  and  later  earned  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  aerospace  engi- 
neering from  the  University  of  Arizona. 

General  Dozier  is  married  to  the  former 
Judith  Stimpson.  They  have  a  daughter. 
Cheryl,  who  is  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Force  at  the  Rhein-Main  Air  Force  Base 
near  Frankfurt.  West  Germany,  and  a  son. 
Scott  a  college  student  who  has  served  in 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Before  his  service  in  Vietnam,  General 
Dozier  went  to  the  Armored  School  at  Fort 
Knox.  Ky..  for  basic  and  advanced  training 
in  armored  warfare. 

On  his  return  from  Vietnam,  General 
Dozier.  then  a  lieutenant  colonel,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Pentagon,  where  he  served 
from  1969  to  1971  as  a  staff  officer  on  the 
Southeast  Asia  team  at  the  Army  oper- 
ations center. 

ANOTHER  TOUR  AT  PENTAGON 

Between  1971  and  1974,  General  Dozier 
saw  service  in  Europe  for  the  first  time  as  a 
brigade  executive  officer  and  commander  of 
an  armored  cavalry  squadron  and  then  at- 
tended the  Army  Conunand  and  General 
Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
and  the  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Pa. 

Another  tour  of  duty  at  the  Pentagon  as  a 
staff  officer  for  research  and  development 
and  as  a  military  assistant  to  a  senior  civil- 
ian official  was  followed,  in  1976,  by  assign- 
ment to  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  There  he  rose,  over 
the  next  four  years,  from  commander  of  the 
Second  Brigade,  Second  Armored  Division, 
to  chief  of  staff  of  the  division  and  then  to 
chief  of  staff  of  the  III  Corps,  of  which  the 
division  was  a  part. 

From  Fort  Hood,  General  Dozier  went  to 
the  Defense  Language  Institute  in  Monte- 
rey. Calif.,  to  study  Italian  before  going  to 
Verona,  Italy,  in  1980  and  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  assignment  that 
was  to  target  him  for  the  Red  Brigade  ter- 
rorists. 

Mr.  Reagan  Interrupted  a  luncheon  hon- 
oring President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
this  afternoon  to  say:  "The  same  courage 
and  resolve  that  James  Dozier  demonstrated 
on  the  battlefield  in  wartime  have  seen  him 
through  this  new  test  with  flying  colors.  His 
country  and  our  allies  can  be  very  proud  of 
this  gallant  man." 

Mr.  Reagan  also  said,  to  repeated  ap- 
plause, that  he  had  talked  with  President 
Sandro  Pertinl  of  Italy  and  "expressed 
America's  appreciation  for  the  dedicated 
and  effective  work  of  the  Italian  authorities 
in  tracking  down  General  Dozier's  kidnap- 
pers and  saving  his  life."  The  President  con- 
tinued, "They,  too,  have  acquitted  them- 
selves with  honor." 

Mr.  Reagan  did  not  mention  the  six  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  who  assisted  the 
Italian  police. 

The  President's  national  security  adviser, 
William  P.  Clark,  echoed  the  President's 
words,  as  did  other  Government  officials 
and  members  of  Congress.  But  like  the 
others,  Mr.  Clark  said  nothing  about  the 
role  played  by  the  American  military  team 
that  had  helped  in  the  effort  to  find  and 
rescue  General  Dozier. 

THINKERS  NOT  FIGHTERS 

The  six  men,  whose  names,  ranks,  and 
units  have  not  been  disclosed,  were  sent  to 
Italy  shortly  after  General  Dozier  was  ab- 


ducted on  Dec.  17.  They  are  specialists  in  in- 
telligence counterterrorist  operations,  com- 
munications, and  operational  security  in 
units  from  which  a  secret  counterterrorist 
task  force  may  draw  people  when  needed. 

The  American  team,  however,  did  not  take 
part  in  the  Italian  police  raid  that  rescued 
General  Dozier,  their  role  having  been  limit- 
ed to  advice  and  assistance.  "They  were 
thinkers,  not  fighters. "  said  an  informed  of- 
ficer here.  "They  were  not  door  kickers." 

On  the  American  role  in  the  rescue,  mili- 
tary officers  here  were  quick  to  praise  the 
Italians  and  to  assert  that  the  United  States 
and  particularly  the  six-man  team  in  Italy 
had  played  a  subordinate  role.  Said  one  offi- 
cer, "Ninety-nine  percent  of  this  was  done 
by  the  Italians." 

The  President  also  told  his  luncheon  audi- 
ence: "I've  spoken  with  the  general  by  tele- 
phone and  I'm  happy  to  relay  his  report 
that  he's  in  fine  shape.  And  I  can  tell  you 
that  just  hearing  him— I  told  Nancy  he 
sounded  as  if  he'd  just  gone  down  to  the 
comer  for  five  minutes."  His  audience 
laughed. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, told  reporters:  "I  commend  the  au- 
thorities in  Italy  who  have  made  this  possi- 
ble, the  dispatch  with  which  they  have  done 
it,  and  the  brilliant  way  it  was  carried  out. 
We  congratulate  them  and  we  are  pleased. " 

In  the  Pentagon,  there  was  quiet  jubila- 
tion. Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger talked  by  telephone  with  General 
Dozier  to  welcome  him  back  to  freedom.  In 
the  comer  of  one  office  was  a  hand-lettered 
sign  that  said,  "Viva  L'ltalia." 


GEN.  JAMES  L.  DOZIER 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  were  relieved  and  delighted  that 
Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier  was  res- 
cued without  bodily  injury,  and  today 
I  am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, sponsored  by  166  Members,  to 
congratulate  the  Italian  Government 
and  its  antlterrorist  police  forces  for 
their  skill  and  courage  in  resolving 
this  brutal  kidnaping,  and  to  extend  to 
General  Dozier  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Congress  for  a  quick  recovery  from  his 
recent  ordeal. 

About  10  days  ago  I  was  in  Rome, 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Chairman  Peter  Rodino,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  we 
talked  to  President  Pertinl  of  Italy.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Members  that  his 
entire  conversation  was  on  the  subject 
of  the  terrorists  and  his  deep,  deep 
desire,  to  insure  that  General  Dozier 
would  be  returned  home  safely  to  his 
family.  About  3  days  after  the  conver- 
sation with  the  I*resident  of  Italy,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Italian  police 
were  able  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
President  of  Italy  and  to  have  General 
Dozier  returned. 

I  invite  and  urge  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  cosponsor  this  resolution 
of  national  gratitude. 


An  editorial  from  the  January  29 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  enti- 
tled. "An  Italian  Triumph."  will  follow 
this  short  statement,  as  well  as  the 
text  of  my  resolution  and  the  cospon- 
sors  to  date: 

An  Italian  Triumph 

The  rescue  of  Gen.  James  Dozier  was  a 
triumph  of  skillful  and  vigorous  work  by  the 
Italian  police.  But  it  was  part  of  a  larger 
pattern.  Italian  justice  is  winning  its  long 
and  desperate  struggle  against  the  terror- 
ists. 

Amidst  the  relief  that  Americans  will  feel, 
and  gratitude  to  the  Italian  authorities,  its 
important  not  to  miss  the  larger  signifi- 
cance of  the  happy  ending  to  this  story. 
Terrorism  is  not  confined  to  Italy,  and  the 
terrorists  always  seem,  at  first,  to  hold  all 
the  advantages.  The  Italian  police  have 
shown  what  society  can  do  to  protect  itself. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  feat  to  retrieve  a  cap- 
tive alive,  and  this  spectacular  success  will 
be  reassuring  to  that  vast  majority  of 
people,  not  only  in  Italy,  who  detest  terror- 
ism, its  methods  and  its  purposes.  For  Ital- 
ians, the  Dozier  case  is  only  the  most  dra- 
matic example  of  the  remarkable  capability 
that  their  police  have  developed  in  this  long 
guerrilla  war. 

More  than  2,000  terrorists  have  been  ar- 
rested in  Italy  within  the  past  two  years. 
That  took  a  lot  of  quiet  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  people  responsible  for  it— not  only 
the  policemen  and  prosecutors,  but  judges, 
prison  officials,  jurors  and  witnesses,  who 
encountered  personal  risks  almost  unknown 
in  law  enforcement  in  this  country  as  the 
Red  Brigades  and  their  allies  retaliated  with 
campaigns  of  intimidation  and  assassina- 
tion. But  it  has  been  clear  for  some  time 
that  they  were  losing. 

The  psychological  atmosphere  within  the 
Red  Brigades  has  changed  drastically  in  the 
last  several  years.  Internal  morale  seems  to 
have  broken  down.  When  the  gunmen  were 
riding  high,  those  occasionally  arrested  held 
grimly  to  the  rule  of  silence.  Currently,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  suspects  are  telling  the 
police  quite  a  lot  about  their  connections. 

The  Red  Brigades  collaborate  with  other 
organizations  of  the  violent  ultra-left  from 
Northern  Ireland  to  the  Middle  East,  and 
there's  good  reason  to  think  that  some  of 
their  money  comes  from  the  Soviets,  who 
are  always  happy  to  stir  the  pot.  But  it 
wasn't  the  Soviet  money,  or  any  other  for- 
eign support,  that  made  terrorism  a  mortal 
threat  to  Italy.  It  was  Italians'  own  ambiva- 
lence about  national  authority.  That  ambiv- 
alence, for  the  vast  majority,  has  now  evi- 
dently been  resolved.  The  Red  Brigades  in- 
tended the  kidnapping  to  be  an  attack  on 
NATO.  The  outcome  was,  instead,  a  dramat- 
ic demonstration  of  Italians'  determination 
to  enforce  the  law,  and  to  keep  the  g\inmen 
from  taking  over  their  politics. 

H.  Con.  Res.? 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  Congress  regarding  the  successful 

rescue    of    Brigadier    General    James    L. 

Dozier 

Whereas  the  kidnaping  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral James  L.  Dozier  by  the  Red  Brigades 
represented  another  tragic  example  of  the 
sickness  of  international  terrorism; 

Whereas  the  Italian  antlterrorist  police 
forces  exercised  patience  and  efficiency  in 
their  Investigation  of  the  kidnaping; 

Whereas  the  Italian  Government  demon- 
strated sensitivity  and  resolve  in  its  over- 


sight of  police  activities  and  its  dealings 
with  the  Dozier  family; 

Whereas  the  difficulties  of  rescuing  Gen- 
eral Dozier  without  bodily  harm  required 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  courage: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
congratulates  the  Italian  Government  and 
its  antlterrorist  police  forces  for  the  success- 
ful rescue  of  Brigadier  General  James  L. 
Dozier:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  extends  to 
General  Dozier  and  his  family  best  wishes 
for  a  quick  recovery  and  return  to  normal 
life. 

List  op  Cosponsors 
Mr.  Annunzio  (for  himself.  Mr.  Zablocki. 
Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mrs. 
Roukema,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Santinl,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Beard.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Boner.  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Brinkley.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Camey.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Erlenbom,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Plndley,  Mr.  Pish, 
Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Prenzel.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hutto. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Lujan,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McDonald.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mof fett,  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Nichols.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Slljan- 
der.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Ud&ll,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
White.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wylle,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Heckler,  and 
Mr.  Guarini). 


A  CANDLE  FOR  POLAND,  BUT 
DARKNESS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
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his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  President  Reagan  expressed  his 
grief  and  outrage  at  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  Poland  by  placing  a 
lighted  candle  in  a  White  House 
window,  his  gesture  spoke  for  all 
Americans.  The  small  flame  burning 
in  the  White  House  window  symbol- 
ized the  light  of  liberty  which  had 
been  so  brutally  snuffed  out  in  Poland. 

I  share  the  heartbreak  of  all  Ameri- 
cans over  events  in  Poland.  In  Poland, 
a  military-dominated  government,  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union,  is  making 
war  on  its  own  people.  We  rightly  con- 
demn its  actions.  However,  our  con- 
demnations would  carry  greater 
weight  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in 
El  Salvador  and  in  Guatemala,  mili- 
tary-dominated governments,  support- 
ed by  the  United  States,  are  also 
making  war  on  their  own  people. 

The  President's  concern  about  Com- 
munist repression  in  Poland  is  in  cu- 
rious contrast  to  his  seeming  blindness 
to  rightwing  repression  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica—our own  backyard.  In  Guatemala, 
for  example,  thousands  of  people  have 
died  at  the  hands  of  paramilitary 
death  squads,  which  operate  with  im- 
punity in  that  coimtry.  In  Argentina, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Argentine  citi- 
zens have  simply  disappeared,  never  to 
be  heard  from  again.  In  El  Salvador, 
thousands  of  peasants  and  students, 
priests,  and  nuns  have  been  indiscrimi- 
nately gunned  down  by  right-wing  hit 
squads  and  elements  within  the  Salva- 
doran  security  forces. 

What  is  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  the  repression  of  freedom  in 
Latin  America?  As  Anthony  Lewis 
points  out  in  his  December  28,  1981 
column  in  the  New  York  Times,  "the 
Reagan  administration  has  cuddled  up 
to  the  oppressors."  The  President 
ended  an  arms  embargo  against  Gua- 
temala, and  has  since  permitted  the 
sale  of  jeeps  and  trucks  to  that  govern- 
ment. Sales  of  helicopter  parts  are 
also  planned.  With  administration  sup- 
port, Congress  terminated  prohibitions 
on  military  sales  and  assistance  to  Ar- 
gentina. El  Salvador  has  become  the 
centerpiece  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  get  tough  with  Communist/ 
Cuban  "interference"  in  Central 
America.  The  government  of  Jose 
Duarte  has  received  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  military  assistance,  and  the 
United  States  has  military  advisers 
currently  providing  counterinsurgency 
training  to  El  Salvador's  Armed 
Forces— the  same  forces  which  have 
been  repeatedly  implicated  in  the  tor- 
ture, disappearences,  and  murders  of 
Salvadoran  peasants,  priests,  and,  re- 
cently, American  missionaries. 

The  stark  contrast  between  the  ad- 
ministration's outrage  over  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  in  Poland  and  ad- 
ministration policy  toward  Latin 
America     undermines     our     Govern- 


ment's credibility  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  Mr.  Lewis'  column  points  out,  per- 
fect "consistency  about  human  rights 
is  not  possible  in  an  imperfect  world. 
Whatever  the  flaws  in  the  American 
record,  we  are  right  to  speak  up  about 
Poland.  But  our  words  would  carry 
more  weight  if  we  applied  them  with 
equal  determination  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere." 

A  news  article  in  the  December  27, 
1981  edition  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  also  highlights  the  fundamen- 
tal flaw  in  American  policy  toward 
Latin  America.  Rev.  Albert  Reymann, 
a  MaryknoU  priest  who  is  visiting 
Akron  after  30  years  in  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala,  sees  strong  parallels 
between  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor, and  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
According  to  the  Beacon  Journal  arti- 
cle. Reverend  Reymann  "sees  the 
struggle  in  Central  America  not  as  a 
United  States-Soviet  showdown,  but  as 
a  challenge  to  U.S.  hemispheric  domi- 
nation. The  priest  said  Latin  American 
nations  are  evolving  economically  and 
politically  and  their  resentment  of 
U.S.-backed  military  governments  is 
growing.  The  changes  may  result  in 
socialist  countries  in  Central  America 
because  the  people  associate  U.S.  de- 
mocracy with  their  subjugation." 

By  emphasizing  military  solutions, 
we  not  only  weaken  our  credibility  but 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  means  to 
help  solve  the  underlying  economic 
and  political  problems.  Yet  if  they  are 
not  solved,  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
for  democracy.  As  Reverend  Reymarm 
points  out.  "if  you  want  communism  in 
Central  America  and  all  of  Latin 
America,  keep  up  what  you're  doing 
now,  and  you'll  get  it." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  last 
Friday,  January  29,  carried  an  article, 
reprinted  from  the  Boston  Globe,  by 
Cynthia  Amson,  a  former  Clevelander 
and  a  scholar  at  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  in  Washington.  Ms. 
Amson  has  visited  El  Salvador  several 
times.  She  notes  that,  while  the 
Reagan  administration  has  endorsed  a 
political  solution  in  El  Salvador  cen- 
tering around  elections  to  be  held  in 
March,  the  Salvadoran  Army  has 
issued  a  "hit  list"  of  138  "subversives" 
and  "traitors"  which  includes  most  of 
the  opposition  figures  the  State  De- 
partment would  like  to  see  returned  to 
El  Salvador  to  campaign  freely. 

In  view  of  the  ruthless  brutality 
with  which  the  military  in  El  Salvador 
have  slaughtered  citizens  who  have  no 
apparent  connection  with  revolution- 
ary activity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  person  would  dare  run  for  office 
against  the  "official"  slate  in  the  Sal- 
vadoran elections.  The  most  recent  in- 
cident, reported  in  the  February  1 
Washington  Post,  involves  the  execu- 
tion of  an  undetermined  number  of 
old  persons,  women,  children,  and  or- 
dinary citizens,  whose  only  ostensible 
offense  was  that  they  lived  in  a  slum 


identified  as  the  base  of  19  alleged 
guerrillas  who  were  themselves  exe- 
cuted at  night  without  any  evident 
proof  of  their  guerrilla  activity.  Last 
week,  an  entire  village  was  reported 
destroyed  by  Salvadoran  troops. 

Last  summer,  during  a  meeting  with 
Salvadoran  President  Jose  Duarte,  I 
asked  him  about  the  alleged  execution 
by  the  army  of  the  entire  Las  Lajas 
plantation  soccer  team  in  the  town  of 
Armenia  on  July  30.  1981.  The  soccer 
team  had  reportedly  been  killed  be- 
cause they  had  beaten  the  Salvadoran 
Army  team.  President  Duarte  denied 
the  accuracy  of  the  report,  and  told 
me  he  would  send  me  documentation 
to  prove  it  was  false.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  htm  since. 

Deepening  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Salvadoran  conflict  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly likely.  One  of  the  principal 
lessons  of  Vietnam  was  that  if  a  gov- 
ernment repeatedly  and  without  prov- 
ocation attacks  its  own  people,  it  will 
eventually  alienate  its  base  of  support 
among  the  population.  The  failure  of 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to  con- 
trol its  own  armed  forces  is  eroding 
popular  support  for  the  Government. 
It  may  already  be  too  late,  but  unless 
the  United  States  immediately  insti- 
tutes draconian  steps  to  curb  the  Sal- 
vadoran military,  we  will  be  wasting 
further  military  aid  on  a  lost  cause. 

The  recent  certification  by  President 
Reagan  that  the  Duarte  regime  is 
making  progress  in  controlling  viola- 
tions of  basic  human  rights  by  the 
military  seems  clearly  unfounded,  if 
recent  news  reports  are  true.  Coming 
on  the  very  heels  of  the  latest  reports 
of  such  atrocities  by  El  Salvador's 
armed  forces,  the  administration's  an- 
nouncement that  it  is  shipping  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  additional 
weapons  to  these  same  armed  forces 
exhibits,  to  say  the  least,  an  incredible 
insensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people,  as  well  as  the  world. 

One  may  be  entitled  to  conclude 
that  those  currently  administering  our 
foreign  policy  in  Central  America  have 
learned  nothing  from  our  disastrous 
experience  in  Vietnam.  That  experi- 
ence should  have  taught  us  that  no 
amount  of  military  power  that  would 
be  tolerated  by  the  American  people 
can  prevail  in  a  Third  World  country 
against  a  determined  revolutionary 
movement,  if  the  government  is  un- 
willing to  protect  its  own  people 
against  indiscriminate  slaughter  by  its 
own  armed  forces. 

It  is  doubtful  that  we  can  effectively 
prevent  these  new  shipments  of  weap- 
ons to  the  armed  forces  of  El  Salvador. 
However,  we  can  and  must  require,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  that  there  will 
be  no  more  such  shipments  until  and 
unless  the  atrocities  by  the  armed 
forces  have  ceased,  and  those  responsi- 
ble for  them  have  been  removed  from 
authority  and  punished. 


The  full  text  of  the  articles  referred 
to  follow  these  remarks. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  28.  1981] 
Cakdle  in  the  Window 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  December  27.— When  President 
Reagan  expressed  his  outrage  at  what  is 
happening  in  Poland,  he  spoke  for  all  of  us. 
To  see  "the  stirrings  of  liberty"  cnished  by 
"brute  force. "  as  he  put  it.  had  touched  the 
deepest  American  feelings.  We  wish  we 
could  do  more  than  light  a  candle  in  the 
window. 

But  the  President's  outrage  was  curiously 
selective.  And  it  does  not  slight  the  Polish 
tragedy  to  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Reagan  denounced  the  Polish  authori- 
ties for  "killings,  mass  arrests  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  concentration  camps."  Another 
government  in  the  world  has  killed  not 
seven,  the  official  figure  of  deaths  under 
martial  law  in  Poland,  or  the  200  mentioned 
in  some  reports,  but  thousands  of  its  own 
citizens.  That  government  is  In  America's 
backyard,  and  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  not  said  a  critical  word  about  it. 

Guatemala  is  the  place.  In  a  report  this 
year  Amnesty  International  said  that  "a 
Government  campaign  of  political  murder" 
personally  directed  by  President  Romeo 
Lucas  Garcia  had  killed  nearly  5.000  Guate- 
malans in  the  last  three  years.  The  Inter- 
American  Human  Rights  Commission  found 
the  Government  responsible  for  the  "great 
majority"  of  thousands  of  illegal  executions. 

The  Guatemalan  Government  is  there  as 
the  result  of  a  C.I.A.-organized  coup  years 
ago.  It  uses  American,  not  Soviet  weapons. 
Its  state  terrorism,  perhaps  the  bloodiest  on 
earth  today,  might  be  expected  to  arouse 
moral  indignation  or  at  least  concern  in 
Washington. 

What  has  the  Reagan  Administration 
done  about  Guatemala?  It  sent  a  special  am- 
bassador there.  General  Vernon  Walters, 
who  said  the  U.S.  wants  to  help  that  Gov- 
ernment defend  "peace  and  liberty."  It 
ended  an  arms  embargo  by  supplying  $3.2 
million  worth  of  jeeps  and  trucks.  It  sent  a 
background  paper  to  American  diplomats 
around  the  world  saying  that  Guatemala 
was  threatened  by  "extremist  groups." 

Or  consider  Argentina.  During  the  last 
five  years  at  least  15.000  of  its  people— some 
estimates  run  to  double  that— have  "disap- 
peared." They  were  kidnapped  by  the  mili- 
tary, tortured,  dropped  from  planes.  Jews 
have  been  the  victims  of  particular  brutal- 
ity: swastikas  are  in  display  in  the  jails  and 
torture  chambers. 

What  has  the  Reagan  Administration 
done  about  Argentina?  Last  March  it  gave  a 
warm  welcome  in  Washington  to  the  Presi- 
dent-elect. General  Roberto  Viola.  It 
worked  with  Argentian  to  try  to  soften  criti- 
cal Inquiry  into  the  disappearances  by  a 
United  Nations  Commission.  Reagan  people 
have  thrown  mud  at  one  of  the  prominent 
victims  of  Argentine  fascism.  Jacobo  Timer- 
man.  Secretary  of  State  Halg  said  the 
United  States  shared  values  with  Argentina, 
notably  "a  belief  In  God. " 

Or  consider  Chile.  Its  military  took  over  In 
a  coup  against  a  left-wing  constitutional 
Government  that  the  United  States,  work- 
ing through  the  C.I.A..  had  tried  to  keep  out 
of  power.  The  military  Government  of 
President  August©  Pinochet  sent  agents  to 
Washington  to  murder  the  former  Foreign 
Minister.  Orlando  Letelier— and  then  re- 
fused American  demands  for  extradition  of 
those  responsible. 

What  has  the  Reagan  Administration 
done  about  Chile?  Last  February  it  lifted  a 


ban  on  U.S.  financing  of  trade  with  Chile, 
imposed  by  President  Carter  when  the  Pino- 
chet regime  would  not  cooperate  in  the  Le- 
telier murder  prosecution,  and  invited  Chile 
to  take  part  in  joint  naval  exercises.  And  it 
did  that  while  denouncing  "international 
terrorism." 

The  Reagan  Administration's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
visited  Chile  and  Argentina.  She  said  they 
could  give  good  advice  to  Central  American 
countries  on  how  to  deal  with  guerrillas.  Did 
she  have  in  mind  the  murder  of  unarmed  ci- 
vilians? 

Or  consider  El  Salvador.  The  first  major 
Reagan  Administration  Initiative  in  foreign 
policy  was  to  send  military  aid  to  the  Salva- 
dor junta,  declaring  the  rebels  to  be  a  major 
Communist  threat.  The  widely-reported 
brutalities  of  the  Government  forces.  In- 
cluding mass  murders,  drew  little  criticism 
from  Washington.  When  three  Catholic 
nuns  and  a  lay  worker  were  murdered.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Halg  suggested— without  evi- 
dence—that the  victims  might  have  tried  to 
run  a  roadblock  and  might  have  shot  at  the 
killers. 

"Our  Goverrunent  and  those  of  our 
allies."  President  Reagan  said  the  other  day, 
"have  expressed  moral  revulsion  at  the 
police-state  tactics  of  Poland's  oppressors. 
The  church  has  also  spoken  out  in  spite  of 
threats  and  intimidation. 

That  statement  would  apply  exactly  to 
the  official  brutalities  in  Guatemala.  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  El  Salvador— except  that  the 
United  States  has  not  expressed  its  moral 
revulsion.  Many  allied  governments  have 
been  critical,  and  the  church  has  been  out- 
spoken. The  Reagan  Administration  has 
cuddled  up  to  the  oppressors. 

Perfect  consistency  about  human  rights  is 
not  possible  in  an  Imperfect  world.  What- 
ever the  flaws  in  the  American  record,  we 
are  right  to  speak  up  about  Poland.  But  our 
words  would  carry  more  weight  if  we  ap- 
plied our  values  with  equal  determination  in 
our  own  hemisphere. 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer.  Friday.  Jan.  29. 

1982] 

MiUTART  Harowake  Won't  Fix  Breakdown 

IN  El  Salvador 

(By  Cynthia  Amson) 

On  Dec.  15.  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  a  major  escalation  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary commitment  to  El  Salvador.  In  testimo- 
ny before  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
committee. Undersecretary  of  Defense  Fred 
Ikle  indicated  that  the  United  States  would 
train  1.500  Salvadoran  soldiers. 

Close  to  100  arrived  at  Ft.  Bragg.  N.C..  on 
Jan.  9  to  began  basic  infantry  schooling 
with  the  Green  Berets.  And.  despite  the  fact 
that  Congress  had  just  approved  $26  million 
In  military  aid  for  El  Salvador  In  the  coming 
year.  Ikle  expressed  hope  that  he  could 
count  on  "the  support  of  Congress"  because 
"the  cost  of  Salvadoran  requirements  far 
exceed  plaimed  fiscal  year  1982  levels." 

The  timing  of  Ikle's  announcement— 
scarcely  two  days  before  Congress  ad- 
journed for  a  month-long  holiday  recess- 
tells  as  much  about  this  administration  as  it 
does  about  the  military  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Ever  since  the  Reag&n  administration  de- 
clared last  March  that  El  Salvador  was  a 
"textbook  case  of  Communist  aggression " 
and  announced  a  major  increase  in  U.S.  aid 
programs  and  the  sending  of  non-combat 
military  advisers,  Congress  has  flooded  the 
State  Department  and  White  House  with 
resolutions,    letters    and    amendments    de- 


signed   to    moderate    Reagan's    cold    war 
policy. 

This  year's  foreign  aid  bill,  signed  by 
Reagan  Dec.  29.  ties  provision  of  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  to  greater  respect  for 
human  rights  there,  greater  civilian  control 
of  the  military,  and  movement  toward  a  po- 
litical, negotiated  settlement. 

Notably,  the  first  certification  from  the 
administration  regarding  those  conditions  is 
due  today,  several  weeks  after  the  new 
training  programs  began.  "This  is  not  con- 
sultation." said  one  senior  Senate  aide.  "We 
are  simply  being  informed." 

At  issue,  however,  is  far  more  than  com- 
pliance with  congressional  mandates.  While 
the  provision  of  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
is  not  new— Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan 
have  both  made  such  aid  a  central  feature 
of  U.S.  policy— the  current  proposals  are 
alarming  for  two  reasons. 

First,  they  seem  to  confirm  the  Reagan 
administration's  commitment  to  victory  on 
the  battlefield  as  a  substitute  for  a  political 
solution  that  involves  all  contending  forces. 
Second,  in  the  wake  of  reports  last  summer 
and  early  fall  that  the  Salvadoran  army  and 
the  guerrillas  had  reached  a  "stalemate" 
that  would  eventually  favor  the  rebel  side, 
this  new  round  of  military  involvement 
threatens  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a 
protracted  and  spirallng  commitment  to 
defeat  the  Salvadoran  insurgents. 

The  scope  of  the  current  program- many 
times  the  number  of  students  trained  in  the 
previous  fiscal  yesLT- reflects  the  level  of  of- 
ficial concern  over  the  strength  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran opposition. 

Part  of  the  guerrilla  offensive  has  In- 
volved a  campaign  of  economic  sabotage, 
which  Asst.  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Thomas  Enders  called 
"systematic  destruction  of  the  economic  in- 
frasture  •  *  *  to  bleed  the  country." 

A  look  at  the  list  of  weapons  provided  by 
the  United  States,  however,  shows  the  kind 
of  American  contribution  to  the  ravaging  of 
the  Salvadoran  countryside.  In  addition  to 
52.010  hand  fragmentation  grenades,  508 
grenade  launchers,  thousands  of  machine 
guns,  and  hundreds  of  heavy  mortars  and 
recoilless  rifles,  U.S.  aid  now  includes  over 
200  SOO-pound  bombs  and  100  of  the  750- 
pound  sort. 

AU  this  to  be  used  In  a  country  that  is 
often  referred  to  as  "about  the  size  of  Mas- 
sachiisetts." 

In  a  situation  of  war,  both  sides  get  arms, 
and  the  Reagan  administration  has  recently 
made  renewed  accusations  of  Cuban  and 
Nicaraguan  involvement  in  the  weapons 
flow  to  the  guerrillas.  Using  the  rebels'  al- 
leged foreign  support  as  justification  for  ex- 
panding U.S.  programs,  however,  contains  a 
pitfall:  It  virtually  guarantees  that  the  guer- 
rillas will  redouble  their  efforts  to  ensure 
adequate  supplies.  This  will  only  intensify, 
not  settle  the  war.  which  has  already 
claimed  30,000  victims  and  displaced  some 
13  percent  of  the  Salvadoran  population. 

Officials  of  the  Reagan  administration 
have  endorsed  a  political  solution  for  El  Sal- 
vador that  centers  around  elections  for  a 
Constituent  Assembly  to  be  held  in  March. 
They  have  also  criticized  the  opposition 
Revolutionary  Democratic  Front  for  its  re- 
fusal to  participate. 

It  could  be,  however,  that  Washington 
memories  are  short.  Last  Marph.  just  as 
election  plans  were  being  drawn  up,  the  Sal- 
vadoran army  issued  a  hit-list  of  138  "sub- 
versives" and  "traitors  to  the  fatherland." 
The  list  included  the  names  of  church  offi- 
cials, human  rights  activists  and  priests,  as 
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well  as  most  of  the  opposition  figures  which 
the  State  Department  would  now  like  to  see 
returned  to  El  Salvador  to  "campaign 
freely." 

Elections  will  not  end  the  war,  nor  will  in- 
creased military  aid.  though  it  will  increase 
the  suffering.  How  much  more  sense  it 
would  make  to  cease  upping  the  military 
ante  and  lay  the  groundworic  for  a  true  po- 
litical solution,  one  that  involves  dialog  and 
participation  by  tUl  parties  to  the  conflict, 
especially  those  with  the  guns. 

[From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Dec.  27, 

19811 

PniEST  Feaks  New  Vietnam  roR  U.S. 

(By  Barbara  Schechter) 

The  words  poured  out  and  the  priest's 
strong  voice  rose. 

He  was  frustrated,  he  said,  because  words 
could  only  touch  the  surface  of  what  he  had 
seen. 

"When  I  talk  about  this  subject,  I  get 
emotional.  It  bums  my  Innards  out.  I  see 
people  dying  all  over  the  place." 

After  30  years  in  Central  America,  the 
Rev.  Albert  Reymann  does  not  mince  words. 
The  region  is  being  torn  apart,  he  said— and 
the  United  States  is  playing  a  key  role  in 
the  destruction,  a  role  that  is  reminiscent  of 
its  Vietnam  policy  of  the  1960's. 

The  Akron  native  contends  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  concocted  a  dangerous  foreign 
policy  based  on  a  false  premise:  Soviet  influ- 
ence will  spread  through  Latin  America  like 
a  contagious  disease. 

"In  truth,"  he  said,  "If  you  want  commu- 
nism in  Central  America  and  all  of  Latin 
America,  keep  up  with  what  you're  doinr^ 
now,  and  you'll  get  it." 

Reymann,  61,  a  MaryknoU  priest,  is  in 
Akron  for  the  holidays.  He  has  spent  five 
years  in  El  Salvador  and  25  in  Guatemala, 
working  with  poverty-stricken  peasants  and 
Indians  In  remote  villages. 

This  year,  because  of  illness,  he  was  or- 
dered to  return  to  the  United  States. 

He  hopes  to  be  back  in  Central  America  in 
the  spring.  Until  then,  he  is  living  In  Phila- 
delphia and  speaking  to  East  Coast  audi- 
ences about  Central  America. 

Reymann's  talks  rend  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  two  countries  in  which  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  adult  life. 

The  United  States  has  made  communism 
a  false  issue,  one  that  may  backfire  by  push- 
ing those  seeking  freedom  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  Reymann  said  during  an  interview  at 
a  niece's  home  in  Ellet. 

He  said  he  never  encountered  a  conunu- 
nist  during  his  30  years  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala.  "There  are  more  communists  in 
Summit  County  than  there  are  in  Central 
America,"  he  said. 

"It's  a  horrible  injustice  to  pick  on  El  Sal- 
vador and  make  it  the  meeting  place  be- 
tween East  and  West.  It's  not  guilty  of  it." 

While  Reymann  recuperates,  he  main- 
tains almost  daily  contact  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Clashes  between  govenmient  and  opposi- 
tion forces  in  El  Salvador  are  growing,  he 
said,  and  the  opposition  forces— whom  he 
called  "freedom  fighters"— are  gaining 
ground. 

In  EI  Salvador,  a  country  the  size  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, guerrilla  forces  control  about 
one-third  of  the  territory. 

Reymann  said  he  does  not  expect  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Junta  headed  by  President  Jose  Na- 
polean  Duarte  to  survive. 

Elections  scheduled  for  MtU'ch  are  viewed 
as  "a  farce"  by  most  people  because  opposi- 
tion candidates  have  been  barred,  the  priest 
said. 


He  predicted  that  the  Salvadoran  opposi- 
tion will  win  the  civil  war  within  six 
months:  their  Guatemalan  counterparts,  in 
one  year— unless  the  United  States  inter- 
venes. 

The  priest  is  worried  about  that.  Based 
upon  what  he  has  seen  of  U.S.  policy  so  far, 
he  said  he  fears  the  seeds  are  planted  for 
another  Vietnam: 

U.S.  aid— "It  buys  military  hardware.  I've 
never  seen  aid  getting  down  to  the  people. ' 

U.S.  military  tulvisers— "They're  the  guys 
behind  the  guys  pulling  the  triggers." 

Agrarian  reform— "It  has  never  happened. 
The  government  sells  the  worst  land  to 
r>easants  at  rates  they  can't  afford." 

Reymaim,  a  political  scientist,  sees  the 
struggle  in  Central  America  not  as  a  U.S.- 
Soviet showdown,  but  as  a  challenge  to  U.S. 
hemispheric  domination. 

The  priest  said  Latin  nations  are  evolving 
economically  and  politically  and  their  re- 
sentment of  U.S.-backed  military  govern- 
ments is  growing. 

The  changes  may  result  in  socialist  coun- 
tries in  Central  America  because  the  people 
associate  UJS.  democracy  with  their  subju- 
gation, Reymann  said. 

"We  have  to  learn  to  be  comfortable  with 
socialism,"  he  said.  "In  no  way  will  these 
countries  go  democratic." 

^Ehose  who  survive  the  political  turmoil 
^Idotai  live  beyond  40  because  of  disease 
and  lounger,  the  priest  said.  Nearly  half  of 
tKe-ehildren  die  before  the  age  of  5. 

Toung  Guatemalan  Ixjys  continue  to  be 
arrested  and  forced  into  the  army.  Rey- 
maim also  said  there  is  torture:  men  hung 
by  their  geoitals,  women  by  their  breasts. 
V  "We've  had  a  lot  of  people  just  blown 
abart.  Others  are  kidnapped.  They  disap- 
pear, which  means  they're  dead." 

Reymann  worked  in  the  hills  and  small 
Indian  'pueblos."  or  villages,  serving  as 
parish  pastor.  Using  a  horse  or  pickup 
truck,  he  would  drive  around  the  vast  parish 
of  up  to  50.000  people. 

He  continually  held  leadership,  or  "con- 
scious-raising."  classes,  getting  people  to 
think  about  their  lack  of  food,  health  care, 
housing  and  limited  future. 

"The  bottom  line,"  he  said,  "was  always. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?' 

"Christianity,  if  it's  anything,  is  political, 
economical,  social.  It  says  you're  a  free 
person.  You  have  a  destiny  that  is  not  to  be 
a  slave. " 

Priests  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador 
have  died  for  teaching  that.  Reymann  knew 
Bishop  Oscar  Romero,  the  murdered  Salva- 
doran church  leader  who  had  urged  his 
countrymen  to  seek  a  better  life. 

There  are  places  to  which  Reymann 
cannot  return  because  his  life  would  be  in 
danger. 

But  he  is  ready  to  go  back  to  Central 
America.  "Life  here  is  very  trying."  he  said. 
"The  most  difficult  thing  is  the  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  what's  going  on  down  there." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLU- 
TIONS DEALING  WITH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL PAY 

(Mr.  DBNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1977,  the  House  voted  to  limit  the 
amount  of  outside  earned  income 
which  a  Member  could  receive  each 


year  to  15  percent  of  his  or  her  annual 
congressional  salary  and  to  limit  the 
amount  a  Member  may  receive  in  a 
single  honorarium  to  $1,000.  This 
measure  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
344  to  79,  a  margin  of  more  than  4  to 
1.  At  that  time,  the  Speaker  praised 
these  limitations  as  "the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  entire  (ethical  reforms) 
package." 

On  October  28,  1981.  the  House  con- 
sidered a  resolution  to  raise  the  out- 
side earned  income  limitation  to  40 
percent  of  a  Member's  annual  salary 
and  to  increase  the  limit  on  a  single 
honorarium  to  $2,000.  During  debate, 
a  Member  who  supported  the  measure 
and  believed  the  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues did.  too.  said  the  following: 
"Someone  said  we  should  not  try  to 
pass  it  on  a  voice  vote.  I  agree  with 
that.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  vote." 
Well,  after  more  than  2  hours  of  thor- 
ough debate,  there  was  a  recorded 
vote.  And  it  showed  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  op- 
posed the  increase  by  271  to  147,  a 
margin  of  almost  2  to  1. 

Just  a  few  weeks  later,  on  December 
15.  1981,  a  resolution  to  double  the 
limitation  on  outside  earned  income 
was  again  brought  up  for  consider- 
ation. But  this  time  there  was  no  re- 
corded vote.  There  was  no  debate; 
there  were  barely  enough  Members  on 
the  floor  to  conduct  a  debate.  There 
was  not  even  a  reading  of  the  bill.  It 
was  just  a  quick  call  on  the  part  of  one 
of  my  colleagues  for  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  even  quicker  call  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  for  ayes  and  noes,  and 
that  was  it.  The  resolution,  as  it  says 
in  the  Record,  was  agreed  to.  The 
whole  process  took  about  8  seconds— I 
saw  the  video  recording.  In  just  8  sec- 
onds, the  will  of  the  Congress,  and,  if 
you  believe  in  representative  govern- 
ment, the  will  of  the  people,  was  over- 
turned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  cowardly 
and  deceitful  act.  Cowardly  because 
those  who  arranged  it  were  afraid  of 
facing  their  opposition;  maybe  they 
feared  defeat,  maybe  they  feared  ex- 
posing their  desires  to  cash  in  on  the 
position  of  U.S.  Congressmen,  but 
they  were  afraid.  And  deceitful  be- 
cause they  slid  the  resolution  through 
quickly  and  surreptitiously,  knowing 
the  majority  of  their  colleagues  op- 
posed it. 

This  sort  of  practice,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  will  undermine  the  princi- 
ples of  representative  government. 
Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  measures  to  rescind  the  in- 
crease on  outside  earned  income.  But 
it  is  not  enough  that  we  reverse  the 
action:  we  must  insure  that  it  is  never 
carried  out  in  the  same  devious  way 
again.  Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  resolutions  to  insure  that 
it  is  not. 
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1  am  introducing  today  two  resolu- 
tions to  insure  that  we  do  not  deal 
with  these  matters  in  the  devious  way 
in  which  we  dealt  with  them  in  1981. 
Resolution  No.  1  would  require  that 
any  matter  which  adjusts  the  pay  or 
adjusts  the  limitations  on  outside 
earned  income  be  acted  on  subsequent 
to  at  least  a  24-hour  announcement 
before  putting  the  question. 

The  second  resolution  would  require 
that  a  motion  to  reconsider  any 
matter  which  adjusts  the  pay  or  af- 
fects the  limitations  on  outside  earned 
income  shall  not  be  entertained  until 
at  least  1  hour  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  vote  on  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  joined  with 
others  to  rescind  or  alter  what  we 
have  done,  but  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  maJce  procedural 
changes  so  that  we  deal  with  these 
questions  in  a  more  forthright  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  two  reso- 
lutions as  follows,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Rules  Committee  move  promptly  on 
these  measures. 

H.  Res.  — 
Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  regarding  the  consider- 
ation in  the  House  of  a  bill  or  resolution 
which  adjusts  the  pay  or  affects  the  limi- 
tations on  outside  earned  income  of  Mem- 
bers 

Resolved,  That  rule  VIII  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"4.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
House  to  put  the  question  upon  final  pas- 
sage or  adoption,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a 
bill  or  resolution  which  adjusts  the  rate  of 
pay  of  Members  or  affects  the  limitations 
on  outside  earned  income  as  set  forth  in 
rule  XL VII  until  the  first  calendar  day  after 
the  Speaker  or  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee with  subject  matter  jurisdiction  of  the 
bill  or  resolution  makes  an  announcement 
in  the  House  during  its  sitting  sununarizing 
the  provisions  which  would  adjust  such  rate 
of  pay  or  affect  such  limitations.  In  no 
event  may  such  announcement  occur  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  before  the  putting 
of  the  question. 

"(b)  The  Speaker  shall  not  entertain  any 
unanimous  consent  request  to  consider  a  bill 
or  resolution  not  otherwise  in  order  under 
paragraph  (a).". 

H.  Res.  — 
Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
position of  a  motion  to  reconsider  a  voice 
vote  on  final  passage  of  legislation  which 
adjusts  the  pay  or  affects  the  limitations 
on  outside  earned  income  of  Members 
Resolved,  That  rule  XVIII  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"3.  (a)  A  motion  to' reconsider  a  voice  vote 
on  final  passage  or  adoption,  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  a  bill  or  resolution  which  adjusts 
the  rate  of  pay  of  Members  or  affects  the 
limitations  on  outside  earned  income  as  set 
forth  in  rule  XLVII  shall  not  be  entertained 
until  at  least  one  hour  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  vote  on  such  bill  or  resolution. 


"(b)  The  Speaker  shall  not  entertain  any 
unanimous  consent  request  to  consider  a 
motion  not  otherwise  in  order  under  para- 
graph Ca).". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  defer 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss)  and  reserve  my  time  following 
the  gentleman  from  New  York's  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHO  WILL  SPEAK  FOR  THE 
CHILDREN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested this  special  order  today  on 
behalf  of  this  Nation's  single  greatest 
resource,  our  64  million  children.  It  is 
they  who  will  suffer  the  most  from 
this  administration's  determined  as- 
sault on  the  Nation's  social  welfare 
programs. 

D  1300 

Who,  after  all,  are  the  truly  needy? 
The  single  largest  group  are  children. 
More  children  live  below  the  poverty 
line  than  any  other  age  group  in 
America.  Yet  these  victims  of  the  ad- 
ministration's penury  cannot  vote 
against  those  who  would  wrest  from 
them  the  meager  resources  with  which 
they  have  been  provided. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  delighted  at 
this  point  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  focus  on  this 
problem. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  just  take  a  couple 
of  minutes  here  to  indicate  that,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  school  lunches, 
we  face  a  major  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Let  me  just  take  the  State  of  Illinois 
as  an  example.  We  are  now  serving  3 
million  fewer  lunches  per  day  nation- 
wide. In  the  State  of  Illinois  we  are 
losing  $20  million.  In  my  congressional 


district,  the  poorest  district  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  terms  of  average 
annual  income,  we  are  losing  $2V^  mil- 
lion a  year.  If  we  were  to  lose  a  $2V^ 
million  industry,  it  would  make  head- 
lines. But  in  fact  that  is  what  we  are 
doing.  And  the  people  who  suffer  the 
loss  are  the  poorest  children.  Seventy- 
six  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois have  dropped  school  lunches. 
Over  500  nationally  have  dropped 
them. 

It  sounds  good,  in  theory,  to  say, 
"We  are  going  to  make  middle-income 
people  pay  a  little  more  for  school 
lunches."  And  if  that  would  be  the 
only  impact  of  it,  I  would  not  object,  I 
would  not  get  very  excited  about,  it, 
because  I  would  like  to  go  back  and 
tell  the  people  of  my  district  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation  that  we  have 
done  something  other  than  take 
lunches  away  from  school  children. 
But  in  fact  what  happens  is  that,  as 
the  middle-income  students'  lunch 
costs  rise,  they  go  to  McDonalds,  they 
bring  their  lunch  to  school,  and  they 
have  alternatives.  And  then  the  school 
finds  it  is  too  expensive  to  maintain 
the  program,  and  the  program  gets 
dropped.  And  who  is  hurt?  It  is  the 
very  poor,  because  we  know  that  tests 
clearly  show  that  if  you  do  not  eat 
adequately  you  are  not  going  to  learn 
very  well.  They  are  the  people  who 
suffer  under  this  program.  Tragically 
for  this  Nation,  those  people,  many  of 
them,  the  only  good  meal  they  get 
every  day  is  that  meal  they  get  when 
they  go  to  school,  that  school  lunch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  Join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  in  his  protest  in  what  is  happen- 
ing. Somehow  we  have  to  forge  an  eco- 
nomic program  for  this  Nation  and  use 
budget  restraints.  We  need  restraints. 
I  serve  on  the  Budget  Conunittee.  We 
need  restraint,  but  we  do  not  need  to 
do  it  by  taking  food  away  from  poor 
children  of  this  country,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  things  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  support  for  the 
school  limch  program  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  has  been  cut  by  $1  billion 
or  35  percent.  Nationwide,  3  million 
fewer  lunches  per  day  are  being  served 
to  schoolchildren.  In  Illinois,  cutbacks 
to  the  school  limch  program  have  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  $23  million  across 
the  State;  and  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  loss  is  almost  $2V^  million. 

These  cuts  have  been  devastating  to 
the  schoolchildren  of  America.  Al- 
though administration  officials  have 
stated  that  these  cuts  would  not 
weaken  the  safety  net,  this  could  not 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  severity  of 
these  cuts  with  information  received 
in  a  field  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion held  in  my  district  on  January  16, 
1982. 
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Federal  cuts  have  been  implemented 
in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  the  subsi- 
dies to  the  school  systems  have  been 
substantially  reduced.  Second,  the  cri- 
teria for  families  to  be  eligible  for  re- 
duced-price or  free  lunches  have  been 
tightened.  For  example,  to  qualify  for 
a  child's  free  school  lunch,  a  family  of 
four  must  earn  less  than  $10,990  as  op- 
posed to  the  previous  limit  of  $11,640. 
Similarly,  to  qualify  for  a  reduced- 
price  lunch,  a  family  of  four  must  earn 
less  than  $15,630  (as  opposed  to  the 
previous  standard  of  $17,820). 

Furthermore,  attention  should  be  fo- 
cused on  the  families  whose  children 
have  not  been  receiving  reduced-price 
or  free  school  lunches,  but  instead 
have  been  paying  the  full  price  for  the 
meal.  These  families,  now  facing 
higher  prices  for  lunch,  have  stopped 
buying  school  lunches  altogether.  In 
the  State  of  Illinois,  of  the  145.000 
lunches  no  longer  being  served, 
138,000  of  these,  or  95  percent,  were  to 
fully  paying  families.  This  suggests 
that  the  price  increases  are  particular- 
ly hurting  the  working  poor— families 
who  do  not  qualify  for  the  reduced- 
price  lunches,  but  whose  incomes 
cannot  tolerate  the  new  hike  in  lunch 
prices. 

The  large  drop  in  the  numbers  of 
children  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  program  is  perpetuating  a  vi- 
cious circle.  School  systems  are  receiv- 
ing less  money  from  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  now  from  paying 
families.  However,  the  costs  to  the 
schools— electricity,  heat,  janitorial 
services- remain  the  same.  As  more 
and  more  schools  go  into  the  red, 
many  have  simply  stopped  serving 
lunches.  In  the  State  of  Illinois  alone, 
76  schools  have  dropped  out  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  Nationwide,  the 
toll  is  currently  500  schools. 

When  schools  stop  serving  lunches 
altogether,  the  hardest  hit  are  once 
again  the  neediest  children.  At  this 
time,  1  million  needy  children  are  no 
longer  receiving  lunch,  often  their 
only  good  meal  each  day.  Another  om- 
inous result  of  the  closing  of  lunch 
programs  is  the  unemployment  of 
those  people  who  prepared  and  served 
the  meals.  In  Illinois  alone,  4,000 
people  have  already  lost  their  jobs, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional 
10,000  cooks  and  servers  will  also  be 
laid  off. 

With  all  the  current  focus  on  budget 
deficits,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
reason  for  the  school  lunch  program 
in  the  first  place.  Good  nutrition  is 
vital  for  the  livelihood  of  our  children. 
Studies  show  that  huingry  children  do 
not  do  as  well  in  school.  The  job  of  the 
schools  is  to  teach,  not  to  feed,  but  we 
have  learned  the  hard  way  that  there 
is  a  relationship  between  the  two.  The 
early  school  yeais  are  a  critical  time  to 
start  our  children  on  the  road  to  good 
learning. 


As  we  prepare  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  next  week,  we  cannot 
emphasize  enough  that  the  current 
cuts  have  already  been  too  severe. 
State  and  local  governments  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  compensate  for 
Federal  retrenchment. 

We  never  should  have  allowed  these 
budget  cuts  to  have  been  approved  last 
year.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  was 
not  inundated  with  post  cards  last 
year  urging  our  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  tax  policies— a  cam- 
paign that  was  organized,  for  the  most 
part,  by  those  outside  of  our  congres- 
sional districts.  I  believe  this  type  of 
pressure  pales  when  put  up  against 
the  health  and  security  of  our  chil- 
dren. I  would  hope  that  more  of  us 
would  find  the  courage  to  stand  up  to 
additional  attacks  on  the  school  lunch 
program  the  administration  has  al- 
ready proposed  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  eloquent  comments  and 
for  his  contribution  to  this  discussion. 

President  Reagan  has  suggested  that 
families  "vote  with  their  feet"  if  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  State's 
social  programs. 

I  wonder  if  he  has  stopped  to  consid- 
er the  massive  disruption  that  such 
moves  would  cause  in  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren who  would  be  forced  to  leave 
behind  families,  friends,  and  familiar 
surroundings. 

The  President  has  reassured  us  re- 
peatedly, if  unconvincingly,  that  the 
private  sector  would  take  over  the  sup- 
port of  those  social  programs  that  are 
being  abandoned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  is  he  not  indulging  in 
wishful  thinking?  How  can  the  corpo- 
rate sector,  whose  charitable  dona- 
tions totaled  less  than  $3  billion  in 
1980,  replace  the  over  $40  billion 
slashed  from  social  programs  last  year 
alone? 

Resources  have  rarely  trickled  down 
from  the  haves  to  the  have-nots.  The 
9%  million  unemployed  Americans 
cannot  depend  on  the  notoriously  un- 
reliable trlcklings  from  above. 

Unemployment  tears  at  our  Nation's 
social  fabric.  Not  only  do  the  children 
of  the  unemployed  eat  more  poorly 
and  dress  less  well  than  their  more 
fortunate  peers,  they  are  also  more 
often  subject  to  abuse  by  tension- 
ridden  parents,  witnesses  to  the  beat- 
ings of  their  mothers,  and  likely  to  be 
in  ill  health. 

Although  we  pride  ourselves  on 
being  a  child-centered  and  oriented 
country,  sadly  the  facts  speak  other- 
wise. Our  infant  mortality  rate  does 
not  even  rank  among  the  world's  top 
10.  Whereas  only  90  of  10.000  Japa- 
nese children  die  before  their  first 
birthday,  130  of  10,000  American  chil- 
dren do.  And  the  well-being  of  our  mi- 
nority children  is  even  more  scandal- 
ous. Twice  as  many  nonwhite  Ameri- 


can infants  die  during  their  first  year 
of  life  as  white  infants. 

Investing  in  children  requires  ex- 
traordinary faith  and  patience.  Some 
harvests  may  not  be  reaped  for  15 
years  or  more.  For  example,  it  was 
only  recently  that  we  learned  how  pre- 
schoolers, who  had  participated  in  the 
early  Head  Start  program  of  the 
1960's,  have  been  more  likely  to  finish 
school  than  their  non-Head  Start 
peers  and  less  likely  to  have  needed 
costly  special  education  services. 

The  administration  has  launched  a 
massive  assault  on  this  Nation's  social 
programs  and  its  clients.  Bandied 
about  are  accusations  of  excessive 
Government  generosity,  and  the  calls 
are  heard  for  putting  welfare  clients 
to  work.  But  who  are  these  recipients 
of  supposedly  excessive  Government 
largesse?  Over  one-half  of  the  food 
stamp  recipients  are  actually  children. 
Similarily,  over  70  percent  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  cli- 
ents are  children.  Only  1  percent  of 
those  receiving  AFDC  benefits  are 
men,  fathers  who  are  either  temporar- 
ily unemployed  or  who  are  disabled. 
The  rest  are  mothers,  many  of  them 
with  preschool  age  children. 

Whom,  then,  are  we  putting  to 
work?  If  the  Government  would  re- 
quire mothers  of  young  children  to 
work,  why  have  we  heard  no  adminis- 
tration proposals  for  the  expansion  of 
day-care  services  that  would  be  needed 
to  care  for  the  children  of  these 
women? 

Who.  may  we  ask,  will  care  for  the 
children? 

One  could  hardly  say  that  the  AFDC 
families  are  enriching  themselves  at 
the  Government's  expense,  despite 
rhetorical  insinuations  to  that  effect. 
A  family  of  four  receives  a  grand  total 
of  only  $120  per  month  in  Mississippi 
and  $569  in  Oregon,  the  most  generous 
State. 

It  is  the  rare  family  that  does  not 
abhor  the  dependency  and  degrada- 
tion that  is  often  associated  with  being 
a  welfare  client.  Children,  in  particu- 
lar, suffer  when  peers  tease  them 
about  their  welfare  status. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  words  of  a 
Cormecticut  welfare  mother,  and  I  am 
quoting: 

Before  my  children  went  to  school,  they 
thought  they  were  like  all  other  children. 
What  they  wore  didn't  make  any  difference 
to  them.  Then  they  started  school,  and  as 
small  as  they  were,  they  found  out  they 
were  different.  Some  little  children,  not  re- 
alizing what  they  were  saying,  would  poke 
fun  at  their  clothes  or  make  fun  of  my  sons 
because  they  needed  haircuts.  Then  all  you 
have  tried  to  protect  them  from  starts  build- 
ing resentment  in  them.  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain things  to  them  but  they  are  too  small. 
So  all  I  can  do  is  try  to  make  the  hurts 
easier  for  them.  Many  times  my  daughter 
will  come  home  from  school  in  tears  because 
the  children  tell  her  she  is  poor  because  she 
is  on  welfare.  So  now  "welfare "  is  a  dirty 
word  for  her.  Many  a  tear  I  have  shed  for 
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the  pain  my  children  suffer  because  of  the 
word  "welfare"  but  until  I  can  change  it, 
the  tears  will  flow. 

Recent  changes  in  AFDC  regulations 
will  eliminate  policies  that  have  been 
successful  in  helping  these  mothers 
work  themselves  off  the  AFDC  rolls. 
From  now  on.  however,  they  will  be 
unable  to  keep  30  cents  of  each  dollar 
they  earn.  Now  for  every  dollar  they 
earn,  a  full  AFDC  dollar  will  be  elimi- 
nated from  their  grants. 

F»resident  Reagan  appears  to  believe 
that  only  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
can  benefit  from  Incentives  for  pro- 
ductivity. Does  he  really  believe  that 
low-Income  Americans  are  a  different 
species? 

It  is  not  only  from  the  children  of 
the  poor  that  he  is  withdrawing  sup- 
port; children  of  middle-class  families 
will  also  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the 
recent  budget  cutting  orgy. 

Federal  funds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  have  been 
slashed.  More  requests  for  cuts  are  ex- 
pected. Yet,  the  great  majority  of 
American  children  (89  percent)  attend 
our  public  schools  and  benefit  from 
this  support.  Middle-class  youngsters 
will  find  it  increasingly  difficult,  and. 
in  some  cases  even  impossible,  to 
attend  college  because  of  major  reduc- 
tions in  the  amount  of  available  stu- 
dent aid.  Many  students  whose  fami- 
lies' incomes  fall  between  $14,000  and 
$27,000  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
student  aid. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  thank 
him  also  for  taking  the  time  and  for 
reiterating  the  impact  on  children  and 
on  the  poor  that  the  President  and  the 
administration  are  now  inflicting,  and 
particularly  the  area  the  gentleman  is 
now  talking  about  which  deals  with 
the  question  of  student  aid. 

When  the  President,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  first  took  office,  he  said 
that  one  of  the  aims  was  to  move  this 
country  ahead  with  greater  technolog- 
ical skills  and  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  this  country. 

Well,  for  most  countries  aroimd  the 
world  that  is  accomplished  by  educa- 
tion, and  by  more  education  and  by 
giving  the  opportunity  to  those  who 
are  academically  qualified  to  attend 
school  at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary level  and  then  on  to  the 
postsecondary  level  of  college  and 
technical  school.  And  that  has  been 
the  great  fortune  oi  the  United  States 
over  the  last  20  or  30  years.  We  have 
moved  ahead  in  this  area.  And  now. 
suddenly,  in  one  fell  swoop  last  year, 
we  have  made  a  dramatic  cut  in  the 
programs  that  have  enabled  our  young 
people  to  attend  college,  our  young 


people  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  and 
get  these  skills  that  they  so  need. 

As  the  gentleman  also  knows,  the 
administration  has  just  aimounced,  its 
intention  to  eliminate  graduate  stu- 
dents, who  would  probably  have  to  be 
considered  among  our  most  accom- 
plished students  in  the  country,  to 
eliminate  them  from  the  only  student 
aid  program  that  they  have  had  avail- 
able, which  has  been  the  guaranteed 
student  loan. 

Now,  the  impact  of  this  on  our  coun- 
try I  think  is  going  to  l>e  tremendous. 
Everything  that  we  are  doing  in  Gov- 
ernment today,  this  great  increase  in 
defense  spending,  all  calls  for  greater 
technological  skills.  And  here  we  are, 
removing  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people,  young  people,  from  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  a  recent  hearing— in  fact  in  a 
hearing  just  this  morning— members 
from  the  education  community  testi- 
fied that  In  New  York  State  alone  over 
85,000  students  would  be  impacted  by 
this,  that  graduate  schools  all  over  the 
country  could  have  cuts  in  their  stu- 
dent population  of  30  to  40  percent  by 
next  year  if  we  eliminate  these  stu- 
dents from  these  programs. 
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So,  I  think  that  it  is  important  in 
taking  this  special  order  of  highlight- 
ing some  of  these  things  and  to,  if 
nothing  else,  awaken  the  country  and 
awaken  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
so  that  we  do  not  give  in  on  this  really 
outrageous  move  and  that  we  continue 
to  help  young  people  to  make  our  own 
country  strong. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  and  again  congratu- 
late him  for  taking  this  type  of  special 
order. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  important  contribution. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  would  like  to  commend  him 
for  his  efforts  to  call  attention  to 
issues  that  pertain  to  children  which  I 
think  represents  a  foundation  of  this 
great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  we  have 
witnessed  repeated  threats  to  the 
health  and  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children— in  short,  to 
their  basic  constitutional  rights. 

Early  in  the  year,  for  example,  there 
were  efforts  to  repeal  Public  Law  94- 
142,  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.  This  law,  en- 
acted in  1975,  insures  all  children  in 
this  Nation  a  free  and  appropriate 
public  education  suitable  to  their  indi- 
vidual learning  needs.  Efforts  to 
repeal  Public  Law  94-142  did  not  suc- 
ceed but  instead  drew  sharp  criticism 
from  concerned  citizens  and  legislators 
who  argued  that  the  repeal  of  this  law 


would  undermine  a  decade  of  progress 
for  handicapped  children  and  their 
families. 

Very  soon,  another  attack  on  Public 
Law  94-142  was  launched,  this  time  to 
rob  the  law  of  its  potency  by  removing 
key  requirements,  such  as: 

The  Individualized  Education  Plan, 
known  popularly  as  the  lEP; 

The  rights  of  parents  to  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  their  child's 
educational  program;  and 

The  procedural  safeguards  (due 
process)  that  enable  parents  to  chal- 
lenge inappropriate  programs  or  place- 
ments for  their  handicapped  child. 

These  dismantling  efforts  were  also 
defeated,  but  the  program  was  soon  in- 
jeopardy  again.  This  time  it  was  the 
administration's  budget  proposal  that 
funding  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped be  included  in  the  block  grants 
to  local  education  agencies  (LEA's). 
This  effort,  too,  was  defeated,  but  only 
for  the  time  being.  F*uture  attempts 
will  be  made  to  alter  this  important 
program  and  these  must  also  be 
turned  aside  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Funding  education  of  the  handi- 
capped out  of  general  education  block 
grants  made  to  the  States  for  their 
overall  education  needs  would  surely 
result  in  a  scramble  for  funds  already 
reduced  by  25  percent  to  38  percent  or 
more.  Such  a  scramble  would  be  most 
unfair  to  handicapped  children  and 
their  families.  A  recent  GAO  study 
clearly  demonstrates  that  this  type  of 
competition  for  resources  under  a 
block  grant  program  to  the  States 
would  lead  to  inadequate  or  inappro- 
priate programs  for  many  special- 
needs  children.  This  study  shows  that 
the  State  in  which  a  child  lives  affects 
the  quality  of  education  that  a  child 
receives.  The  study  also  indicates  that 
school  districts  with  fewer  resources 
are  likely  to  exclude  handicapped  chil- 
dren from  receiving  special  education- 
al services. 

Another  serious  curtailment  of  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped  will  occur 
through  the  removal  of  Federal  regu- 
lations responsible  for  tracking  the 
States'  education  money.  Because  the 
States  will  be  required  to  do  no  report- 
ing, there  is  no  assurance  that  handi- 
capped children  will  be  served  at  all  in 
a  given  State  under  a  block  grant 
system.  The  repeal  of  this  reporting 
requirement,  if  allowed,  amounts  to  a 
virtual  abandonment  of  Federal  lead- 
ership on  behalf  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  for  ex- 
ample, legislators  have  taken  a  cue 
from  the  Federal  block  grant  fever. 
They  have  applied  the  principle  at 
their  State  level  by  combining  a  varie- 
ty of  programs  for  special-needs  chil- 
dren into  a  single  block  grant.  Though 
it  is  thought  that  nearly  the  same 
numbers  of  children  are  being  served, 
it  is  certain  that  services  are.  or  soon 
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win  be.  seriously  cutback  under  that 
kind  of  funding  pattern. 

This  block  grant  move  at  the  State 
level  is  being  challenged  by  several 
local  school  districts.  Serious  questions 
have  come  up  regarding  the  legality  of 
the  plan,  in  that  funding  for  handi- 
capped programs  under  current  law  is 
allocated  on  a  categorical  basis— that 
is,  handicap  by  handicap,  such  as  deaf, 
blind,  mentally  retarded,  and  so  on. 
Several  suits  are  pending  against  the 
State  by  the  various  educational  agen- 
cies serving  these  handicapped  chil- 
dren. These  organizations  recognize 
that  such  an  allocation  of  funds  will 
not  allow  them  to  serve  handicapped 
children  adequately,  according  to  ex- 
isting laws  still  in  effect. 

Even  if  this  block  grant  action  in  the 
State  of  Washington  does  fail,  and 
other  actions  that  undermine  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  in  other 
States  are  turned  back,  additional 
threats  to  programs  for  education  of 
the  handicapped  are  on  the  horizon. 
Most  recent  is  a  plan  from  OMB  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  proposes  a 
block  grant  made  up  of  moneys  for 
several  special  programs  for  handi- 
capped, institutionalized,  gifted,  and 
other  special  students.  A  current  esti- 
mate is  that  this  proposal  will  result  in 
as  much  as  a  65  percent  reduction  in 
funds  for  special  programs  for  chil- 
dren In  need  of  specific  kinds  of  educa- 
tional services. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  every  member  of 
our  society  to  a  free  public  education 
cannot  sit  by  and  watch  the  legislative 
gains  of  the  last  two  decades  be  wiped 
out.  Education  of  the  htmdicapped  has 
proven  itself  to  be  a  wise  investment  in 
preserving  human  worth  as  well  as  so- 
cieties' dollars.  Legislation  that  sup- 
ports the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped must  be  preserved  and  ade- 
quate funding  must  be  made  available 
if  we  are  not  to  incur  greater  expendi- 
tures than  ever.  Children  whom  we 
have  failed  to  educate  cannot  assume 
their  rightful  place  as  first-class  citi- 
zens who  have  been  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  self-sufficient  and  pro- 
ductive, each  according  to  his  or  her 
own  potential. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Although  the  President  contends 
that  increased  defense  spending  is 
needed  to  attain  military  and  techno- 
logical superiority  over  the  Soviets,  his 
diminished  support  for  our  children 
works  at  cross-purposes  to  his  stated 
goal. 

Last  year,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  for  science  educa- 
tion was  all  but  eliminated  while 
Soviet  children  already  are  receiving 
education  in  science  and  mathematics 
that  is  far  superior  to  ours.  Many  of 
our  school  systems  cannot  find  enough 
qualified  math  and  science  teachers. 


and  so  rely  on  instructors  who  are  not 
qualified  in  these  fields. 

How  can  this  Nation  expect  to  cope 
with,  no  less  excel  in,  an  increasing 
technological  world  if  we  do  not  pro- 
vide our  young  citizens  with  the  tools 
they  must  have  to  face  tomorrow? 

The  shortsighted  economic  policies 
of  our  President,  who  last  year  was 
positively  evangelical  about  the  need 
to  balance  the  budget,  and  who  this 
year  wants  fervently  to  dismantle  Fed- 
eral programs  that  protect  the  general 
welfare,  are  mortgaging  the  future  of 
all  of  America's  children. 

This  past  week,  we  honored  the 
memory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
who  in  his  second  inaugural  address, 
said: 

We  have  always  known  that  heedless  self- 
interest  was  bad  morals.  We  know  now  that 
it  is  bad  economics. 

The  greed  to  which  F.  D.  R.  alluded 
45  years  ago  is  with  us  still.  Why  else 
the  great  disparity  in  levels  of  generos- 
ity to  the  needy  among  our  50  States? 
The  children  of  this  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  gamble  on  supply-side  eco- 
nomics or  on  the  new  federalism.  The 
odds  are  weighted  too  heavily  against 
them.  Our  characteristically  generous 
and  compassionate  Nation  is  today 
failing  what  Hubert  Humphrey  called 
the  moral  test  of  government:  How  it 
treats  those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of 
life— the  children;  those  who  are  in 
the  twilight  of  life— the  aged;  and 
those  who  are  in  the  shadows  of  life— 
the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  carries  on  the  front 
page,  by  a  leak  or  advanced  release,  if 
you  will,  a  story  which  fills  in  some  of 
the  gaps  of  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  delivered  last  week. 

Last  week's  message  made  no  men- 
tion at  all  as  to  what  was  going  to 
happen  this  year,  what  the  President 
would  be  proposing  for  the  fiscal  1983 
budget;  how  he  would  deal  with  the 
economy;  how  he  would  deal  with  the 
budget  deficit;  how  he  would  deal  with 
the  extremely  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Well,  not  all  the  gaps  are  filled  in 
but  we  are  beginning  to  see  now  how 
he  apparently  seeks,  wrongheadedly, 
to  cut  back  on  some  of  the  deficits 
and,  of  course,  he  is  going  to  take 
some  more  out  the  hides  of  those  who 
can  afford  it  least. 

The  story  in  today's  Washington 
Post  suggests  that  new  cuts  are  to  be 
achieved  by  the  creation  of  some  eight 
new  block  grants  and  funding  for 
those  new  grants  is  to  be  some  30  to  75 
percent  lower  than  the  current  level 
for  funding  for  the  specific  programs 
which  would  be  included  there. 

The  eight  new  block  grants,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  would  cover  Federal 
programs  for  employment  and  train- 
ing, vocational  and  adult  education, 
education  for  the  handicapped,  reha- 


bilitation services,  child  welfare, 
energy  and  emergency  assistance, 
rental  rehabilitation,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  welfare  programs. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  clear- 
cut  indication  that  there  is  going  to  be 
an  additional  cut  of  some  $2  billion 
from  medicaid  for  a  reduction  of  10 
percent.  $2.4  billion  to  be  cut  from  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  $1.2  billion 
cut  from  the  AFDC  program,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  to  be  cut  from 
elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
education,  a  cut  of  23  percent  overall. 
The  budget  will  propose  cutting  aid  to 
education  by  nearly  a  third  and  voca- 
tional education  by  nearly  a  half.  In 
the  field  of  nutrition,  the  women's  in- 
fants' and  children's  program,  which 
avoided  consolidation  into  the  block 
last  year  because  of  the  action  of  the 
Congress,  is  targeted  for  a  25-percent 
reduction  and  consolidation  into  exist- 
ing maternal  and  child  health  block 
grants. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  children  of 
this  Nation  are  to  be  protected,  this 
Congress  has  Its  work  cut  out  for  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  children 
cannot  expect  gentle  or  kind  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  President  or 
the  administration. 

I  hope  and  I  urge  that  this  Congress 
will  be  up  to  the  task  of  preventing 
further  deprivation  and  further  ero- 
sion of  programs  which  barely  provide 
sufficient  assistance  for  children 
today. 

The  additional  sections  which  I  have 
in  my  prepared  statement,  which  I  will 
ask  to  be  included  in  the  Record 
which  I  previously  made,  were  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Helen 
Rauch,  a  congressional  fellow  assigned 
to  my  office  from  the  Society  for  Re- 
search in  Child  Development.  They 
provide  an  overview  of  Federal  laws 
and  programs  that  affect  children  and 
discuss  some  of  the  recent  changes  in 
the  regulations  and  budgets. 

Not  meant  to  be  exhaustive,  they 
cover  the  following  topics:  Education, 
nutrition,  child  care,  children  poverty, 
health  care,  adolescence,  the  mistreat- 
ment of  children,  and  the  documenta- 
tion of  policy  effects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  today's  story 
in  the  Washington  Post,  entitled  "New 
Budget  Seeks  Deep  Cuts  in  Basic 
Social  Programs,"  written  by  Herbert 
H.  Denton  and  Robert  G.  Kaiser,  be 
included  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  2.  1982] 

New  Budget  Seeks  Deep  Cuts  in  Basic 
Social  Programs 

(By  Herbert  H.  Denton  and  Robert  G. 
Kaiser) 
The  new  budjet  President  Reagan  will 
send  to  Congress  next  week  calls  for  deep 
new  cuts  in  Medicaid,  food  stamps,  subsi- 
dized housing,  welfare,  aid  to  education  and 
many  other  of  the  basic  federal  social  pro- 
grams, according  to  a  partial  draft  of  the 
budget  obtained  by  the  Washington  Post. 
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Judging  by  this  draft— which  is  theoreti- 
cally subject  to  additional  revisions,  though 
officials  say  none  are  being  made— President 
Reagan  has  decided  to  reopen  nearly  all  the 
fiercest  budget  battles  that  he  fought  last 
spring,  including  many  that  he  lost. 

For  example,  the  new  budget  calls  for 
wiping  out  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, a  popular  public  works  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  localities  with  $198 
million  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  was 
saved  last  year  largely  by  moderate  Republi- 
cans in  the  House. 

The  budget  also  contemplates  cuts  in  the 
future  cost  of  retirement  benefits  for  feder- 
al civilian  and  military  employees  and  deep 
future  cuts  In  the  Medicare  program  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled.  The  Medicare  cut 
would  amount  to  $16  billion  a  year  by  fiscal 
1987.  a  much  larger  sum  than  previous  re- 
ports had  suggested  the  administration  was 
aiming  for  In  this  costly  program. 

The  documents  obtained  by  the  Post  say 
that  under  the  1983  budget  federal  aid  to 
state  and  local  governments  would  be  kept 
at  about  the  level  of  1974  in  terms  of  pur- 
chasing power.  That  is  about  the  same  level 
as  this  year. 

The  documents  also  say  that  many  of  the 
new  budget  cuts  would  be  achieved  by  creat- 
ing eight  new  block  grants  in  which  existing 
federal  programs  would  be  consolidated  and 
then  funded  through  grants  to  the  states. 
These  grants  would  be  considerably  lower- 
as  much  as  30  to  75  percent— than  the  cur- 
rent level  of  funding  for  the  specific  pro- 
grams involved. 

Such  cuts,  If  enacted  by  Congress,  would 
dramatically  shrink  a  wide  range  of  federal 
programs  before  they  would  be  turned  over 
entirely  to  the  states  under  Reagan's  pro- 
posed New  Federalism  program. 

However,  leading  members  of  Congress 
have  already  said  publicly  that  the  House 
and  Senate  are  unlikely  to  approve  any- 
thing like  the  reductions  Reagan  will  pro- 
pose In  this  new  budget. 

Many  of  the  cuts  outlined  In  the  draft 
budget  documents  have  been  previously  re- 
ported, often  without  precise  figures.  This  Is 
the  first  time  the  total  Impact  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  for  1983  can  be  seen  In 
one  place.  The  budget  to  be  unveiled  for- 
mally next  week  will  propose  these  cuts: 

$2  billion  from  the  Medicaid  program  in 
which  states  and  the  federal  government 
jointly  pay  health  care  costs  for  the  poor. 
This  would  represent  about  a  10  percent  re- 
duction. 

$2.4  billion  from  food  stamp  program,  the 
government's  second  costliest  welfare  pro- 
gram (Medicaid  Is  first). 

The  termination  of  all  new  commitments 
under  the  government's  subsidized  housing 
programs.  The  new  budget  calls  for  expendi- 
tures of  $3.8  billion  on  these  programs  for 
fiscal  1983.  which  Is  money  committed  In 
earlier  years,  but  would  not  permit  any  new 
projects. 

$1.2  billion  from  the  main  cash  welfare 
program.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children.  The  President  will  propose  reduc- 
ing the  federal  share  of  AFDC  expenditures 
from  $8  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
$5.1  billion  next  year,  a  reduction  of  36  per- 
cent at  a  time  when  welfare  rolls  are  grow- 
ing because  of  poor  economic  conditions. 

$1.4  billion  from  fefleral  aid  for  elementa- 
ry, secondary  and  vocational  education,  a 
cut  of  23  percent.  Overall,  the  new  budget 
win  propose  cutting  aid  to  education  by 
nearly  a  third,  and  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion by  nearly  half. 

$500  million  in  savings  on  the  federal  civil 
servants'    retirement    program.    The   docu- 


ments obtained  by  The  Post  do  not  explain 
how  the  administration  will  propose  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  civil  service  retirement, 
but  they  show  that  by  1987  the  White 
House  hopes  to  have  accomplished  savings 
on  these  pensions  totaling  $1.9  billion  a 
year. 

$2.2  billion  from  other  government  retire- 
ment programs.  $2  billion  from  the  railroad 
retirement  fund.  The  President  will  also 
propose  changing  military  retirement  pay  to 
save  $100  million  next  year  and  more  In 
later  years. 

$600  million— or  16  percent— from  federal 
aid  for  urban  mass  transportation.  The 
President  will  propose  eliminating  all  feder- 
al aid  for  new  construction  of  mass  transit 
systems  and  will  ask  to  phase  out  all  operat- 
ing subsidies  over  the  next  three  years. 

The  President's  budget  includes  many 
other  cuts,  and  freezes  many  programs  at 
current  spending  levels— the  federal  high- 
way program,  for  example. 

On  the  big  entitlement  programs,  accord- 
ing to  this  draft  document,  Reagan  will  pro- 
pose total  reductions  of  $11.8  billion  for 
fiscal  1983,  rising  quickly  to  $16.5  billion  In 
1984  and  $33  billion  In  1987.  This  does  not 
Include  any  cuts  in  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, the  largest  of  the  entitlements,  which 
Is  not  mentioned  In  this  year's  budget  cuts. 

The  draft  documents  obtained  by  The 
Post  outline  eight  new  block  grants  to  con- 
solidate existing  categorical  grant  programs 
and  then  fund  them  at  significantly  lower 
levels.  The  president  also  protxtses  adding  to 
four  existing  block  grants  some  programs 
that  Congress  refused  to  Include  In  them 
last  year.  One  of  these  is  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants  and  children 
(WIC),  which  the  president  suggests  cutting 
by  about  one  fourth. 

The  eight  new  block  grants  the  president 
proposes  would  cover  federal  programs  for 
employment  and  training,  vocational  and 
adult  education,  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, rehabilitation  services,  child  wel- 
fare, energy  and  emergency  assistance, 
rental  rehabilitation  and  the  administration 
of  welfare  programs. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  Reagan  will  pro- 
pose overall  spending  markedly  lower  than 
the  budget  authority  given  to  the  categori- 
cal grant  programs  that  these  block  grants 
would  replace. 

For  example,  the  rental  rehabilitation 
grant  would  substitute  for  the  existing  Sec- 
tion 8  rehabilitation  program  and  a  loan 
fund  that  are  now  funded  at  a  level  of  $612 
million.  But  Reagan  proposes  allocating 
$150  million  to  the  new  block  grant. 

A  child  welfare  block  grant  that  Reagan 
win  propose  would  combine  programs  for 
foster  care,  adoption  assistance  and  others. 
The  president's  block  grant  would  be  $65 
million  less  than  the  $445  million  ear- 
marked for  the  affected  programs  in  the 
current  budget. 

A  block  grant  for  employment  and  train- 
ing would  Incorporate  the  four  remaining 
programs  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  but  would  fund 
them  at  nearly  20  percent  less  than  those 
programs  now  receive.  The  change  would 
eliminate  salaries  paid  to  persons  enrolled 
In  Job  training  programs. 

EDCCATION 

The  basis  of  a  sound  democracy  is  an 
educated  and  informed  electorate.  Of 
the  43,766,000  school-aged  American 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17 
who  are  enrolled  in  school,  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  attend  public 
schools. 


The  Federal  role  in  public  education 
has  been  the  prime  target  of  attacks 
by  the  administration  as  it  tries  to  dis- 
mantle the  Department  of  Education 
and  undermine  its  programs.  In  gener- 
al. Federal  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  lost  12  percent  of 
their  funds  between  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982. 

Among  the  most  prominent  Federal 
efforts  in  the  area  of  elementsur  and 
secondary  education  is  title  I  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  Public  Law  94-142,  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 

TITLE  I 

Title  I,  a  17-year-old  program  that 
has  provided  funds  to  State  agencies 
for  supplementary  and  compensatory 
services  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children,  serves  5.4  million  chil- 
dren in  68  percent  of  the  Nation's 
public  schools.  This  program,  which 
the  Reagan  administration  tried  to 
abolish  last  year,  has  been  found  to  be 
"effective"  and  "successful"  in  an  eval- 
uation conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  study,  it  has  been 
reported,  found  that  "a  15-year  decline 
in  educational  achievement  is  begin- 
ning to  reverse,  particularly  among 
low-achieving  groups."  Apparently, 
children  receiving  title  I  services  pro- 
gressed faster  in  elementary  school 
reading  and  mathematics  classes  than 
other  disadvantaged  students. 

Although  the  administration  did  not 
succeed  in  block-granting  title  I  last 
year,  its  funds  have  been  reduced  by 
22  percent  from  $3.1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981  to  $2.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
propose  further  cutbacks  in  this  pro- 
gram to  $1.5  billion. 

EDUCATING  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Over  4.1  million  school-aged  children 
are  handicapped  and  require  some 
kind  of  special  education.  Of  these 
children,  some  220,000  are  still  waiting 
to  be  evaluated  and  some  120,00  al- 
ready evaluated  are  waiting  for  proper 
placements. 

The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  (Public  Law  94-142) 
guarantees  handicapped  children  a 
legal  right  to  an  appropriate  education 
as  well  as  to  related  special  education- 
al services.  Administration  proposals 
to  block  grant  this  program  would 
wipe  out  years  of  targeted  Federal  ef- 
forts to  remedy  the  exclusion  of,  and 
discrimination  against,  poor  and 
handicapped  children  in  States  and  lo- 
calities. Targeting,  parent  involve- 
ment, procedural  safeguards,  individ- 
ual rights  to  services,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  State  and  local  efforts  would 
be  seriously  undermined.  Inclusion  of 
these  programs  in  a  block  grant  would 
encourage  a  retreat  to  the  early  days 
of  Federal  aid  being  improperly  used 
as  general  aid— spent  for  equipment 
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and  administration  rather  than  to  pro- 
vide services  to  the  neediest  children. 

NUTRITION 

Despite  what  is  known  about  the 
devastating  effects  of  inadequate  nu- 
trition, the  administration  continues 
its  offensive  against  programs  that 
supplement  the  diets  of  children  and 
pregnant  women. 

Hungry  schoolchildren  caimot  give 
their  full  attention  to  schoolwork  and 
often  perform  poorly  as  a  result.  For 
thousands  of  low-income  children,  the 
lunch  they  are  served  at  school  sup- 
plies them  with  one-third  to  one-half 
of  their  daily  intake  of  nutrients.  Nev- 
ertheless. $1  billion  was  cut  from  the 
budget  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program  which  served  27  million  chil- 
dren. The  reductions,  accomplished  in 
part  by  phasing  out  subsidies  to 
schools  for  children  able  to  pay  full 
price  for  their  lujiches,  have  already 
resulted  in  about  3  million  children  no 
longer  being  able  to  participate  in  a 
program  that  has  been  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  marked  decrease  in 
children's  malnutrition  over  the  past 
decade.  The  elimination  of  the  food 
service  equipment  assistance  program 
after  1982,  a  program  that  provided 
grants-in-aid  to  schools  with  low- 
income  populations  for  help  in  main- 
taining food  service  equipment,  threat- 
ens feeding  programs  in  low-income 
schools  where  major  breakdowns  in 
kitchen  equipment  may  result  in  the 
discontinuation  of  school  breakfast 
and  lunch  programs.  The  special  milk 
program,  which  provides  subsidies  for 
children's  milk  in  over  86,000  schools, 
child  care  institutions,  and  summer 
camps,  will  be  restricted  to  schools 
having  no  lunch  or  breakfast  program 
in  1982  and  ph<)sed  out  altogether  in 
1983. 

The  ravages  of  poor  nutrition,  how- 
ever, begin  to  take  their  toll  even 
before  children  are  bom.  Pregnant 
women  who  do  not  eat  adequately  and 
nutritionally  more  often  deliver  in- 
fants prematurely  or  have  full-term 
babies  that  are  extremely  small.  Al- 
though modem  technology  has  en- 
abled us  to  save  more  of  these  tiny  in- 
fants, doctors  carmot  yet  predict 
which  of  them  will  be  left  with  major 
handicaps  that  can  require  lifetimes  of 
medical  expenses  and  special  care.  A 
study  conducted  by  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  demonstrated 
that  for  every  dollar  the  Government 
spends  on  feeding  low-income  preg- 
nant women,  $3  can  be  saved  on  the 
expensive  care  provided  in  the  new- 
bom  intensive  care  nursery. 

Despite  the  documented  importance 
of  prenatal  nutrition,  the  administra- 
tion had  proposed  that  the  WIC  pro- 
gram (special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren) be  made  part  of  the  maternal 
and  child  health  block  grant,  where  its 
funding  would  have  been  cut  by  one- 


third,  and  the  present  20  percent  limit 
on  administrative  expenses  eliminated. 

The  WIC  program,  which  provides 
Federal  funding  for  specified  nutri- 
tious supplemental  foods  to  pregnant, 
postpartum,  and  breast-feeding  wom- 
en, and  to  infants  and  children  up  to 
their  fifth  birthday  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  at  nutritional  risk  because 
of  inadequate  income  or  nutrition,  de- 
serves the  support  it  has  received  from 
Congress.  A  study  conducted  by  the 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 
showed  that,  for  pregnant  women  par- 
ticipating in  the  WIC  program,  the 
number  ol  infant  deaths  between  1975 
and  1977  was  8.4  per  1,000,  whereas 
that  for  non-WIC  women  in  the  study 
was  22.7  per  1,000  live  births.  It  is 
feared  that  the  elimination  of  the  20 
percent  WIC  program  limit  on  admin- 
istrative expenses  might  result  in  WIC 
money  being  used  for  the  administra- 
tion of  other  urgent  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  by  States  des- 
perate for  funds. 

As  the  dollars  available  to  low- 
income  families  for  food  diminishes, 
the  threat  of  widespread  malnutrition 
among  the  poor  becomes  a  reality.  A 
large  survey  which  found  that  20  per- 
cent of  low-income  teenagers  had  un- 
acceptably  low  red  blood  cell  counts, 
also  found  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween a  family's  income  and  the  calo- 
ries, protein,  and  calcium  consumed  by 
its  members. 

CHILD  CARE 

Families  are  not  always  able  to  care 
for  their  children  without  outside  as- 
sistance. Family  emergencies  may  ne- 
cessitate temporary  placement  of  chil- 
dren in  foster  care.  Often  mothers  of 
young  chUdren  must  work  and  need 
competent  care  for  their  children.  In 
order  to  maintain  their  integrity, 
many  American  families  depend  on 
Government-supported  day  care  or 
foster  care. 

DAY  CARS 

Approximately  30  million  American 
children  have  mothers  who  work.  The 
number  of  children  imder  6  whose 
mothers  were  in  the  labor  force  grew 
from  5.6  million  in  1970  to  8.2  million 
in  1981,  while  the  comparable  figures 
for  children  between  7  and  15  years  of 
age  were  20  million  in  1970  and  23.6 
million  in  1981.  Most  women  work  out 
of  economic  necessity.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  are  single,  divorced,  widowed, 
separated,  or  have  husbands  who  earn 
less  than  $15,000  per  year.  Indeed,  in 
1981,  the  traditional  family  of  hus- 
band, full-time  mother,  and  two  chil- 
dren comprised  only  5  percent  of  all 
American  families. 

Demand  for  day  care  far  outstrips 
the  supply.  The  Administration  for 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  esti- 
mated that  while  there  are  about  6.1 
million  slots  in  faunily  and  center  day 
care,  there  are  approximately  13  mil- 
lion children  under  14  whose  mothers 
are  working  full  time.  There  are  esti- 


mated to  be  6.7  million  "latchkey" 
children  in  this  country— youngsters 
at  home  without  adult  supervision. 

Federal  support  for  day  care  services 
amounts  to  billions  of  dollars  each 
year.  Yet,  most  of  this  money  is  not 
spent  on  the  establishment  of  day  care 
centers.  In  fact,  the  largest  single 
source  of  support  for  day  care  services 
is  indirect  funding  provided  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  allows 
families  income  tax  deductions  for 
work-related  child  care  expenses.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1982  Carter  budget 
analysis,  in  1980  about  $885  million 
was  spent  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Code  which  provides  for  a  tax 
credit  to  families  with  children  under 
15  who  have  day  care  expenses  related 
to  their  employment  and/or  educa- 
tion. Tax  expenditures  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion were  estimated  for  1981. 

Other  sources  of  Federal  funding  for 
day  care  services  include  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  supports 
center  care  primarily,  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  "disregards"  for  day  care  costs, 
matching  of  State  expenditures  in  fed- 
erally assisted  child  welfare  programs, 
day  care  as  supportive  service  to  the 
work  incentive  program  (WIN),  special 
programs  authorized  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
servicing  disadvantaged  and  migrant 
children,  programs  for  handicapped 
children  authorized  under  Public  Law 
94-142,  the  community  development 
program,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  programs  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA),  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  which  pro- 
vides loans  to  operators  of  small  prof- 
itmaking  day  care  organizations. 

The  most  significant  administration 
policy  affecting  day  care  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  social  services  block 
grant  that  consolidated  several  indi- 
vidual programs— including  title  XX 
social  services  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices—and a  budget  for  it  that  was  only 
75  percent  of  1981  levels.  In  addition. 
States  will  no  longer  have  to  provide 
25  percent  in  matching  funds  in  order 
to  receive  their  Federal  share,  nor  will 
they  have  to  develop  periodic  State 
plans. 

The  elimination  of  funding  for 
public  service  employment  under  the 
CETA  program  withdrew  a  source  of 
funds  that  supported  a  large  number 
of  persons  working  in  day  care  centers. 
Reductions  of  33  percent  in  th*;  WIN 
program,  limitation  on  child  care  de- 
ductions in  APDC  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams, and  reduction  in  the  child  care 
food  program  will  further  limit  active 
Federal  participation  in  the  provision 
of  day  care. 

In  holding  to  its  avowed  commit- 
ment to  private  initiatives,  the  Repub- 
lican administration  proposed  in  the 
Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1981  several 
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measures  to  liberalize  the  child  care 
tax  credit.  The  credit  will  be  increased 
in  calendar  year  1982  to  30  percent  for 
families  with  incomes  of  up  to  $10,000, 
decreasing  by  1  percent  for  each  addi- 
tional $2,000  in  income.  For  those  with 
incomes  above  $28,000.  the  credit  will 
remain  at  20  percent.  In  addition,  the 
amoimt  for  which  the  credit  may  be 
taken  is  increased  to  $2,400  for  one  de- 
pendent and  to  $4,800  for  two  or  more 
dependents.  Estimates  for  the  cost  of 
the  child  care  tax  credit  changes  are 
$19  million  in  1982.  $191  million  in 
1983.  and  $237  million  in  1984. 

The  administration  supports  the 
concept  of  workfare.  a  program  which 
requires  welfare  clients  to  work  off 
their  grants.  Despite  the  fact  that 
workfare  programs  would  require 
thousands  of  mothers  to  work,  no  pro- 
grams to  increase  day  care  services 
have  been  proposed  by  the  President. 
More  day  care  and  after-school  care  is 
needed.  Our  current  reliance  on  tax 
expenditures  for  financing  day  care 
cannot  stimulate  the  additional  high- 
quality  day  care  services  our  youngest 
children  need  and  deserve. 

HEAD  START 

Head  Start,  since  its  inception  in 
1965,  has  provided  not  just  day  care, 
but  health,  educational,  nutritional, 
and  social  services  to  almost  8  million 
children  and  families  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  Cur- 
rently, the  program  serves  370,000 
children— including  over  40,000  handi- 
capped children— in  approximately 
2,000  economically  disadvantated  com- 
munities, both  urban  and  rural.  The 
program  employs  some  70,000  persons 
in  these  communities,  many  of  whom 
are  Head  Start  parents  and  other  low- 
income  residents. 

Intended  primarily  for  preschoolers 
from  low-income  families.  Head  Start 
is  designed  to  foster  the  development 
and  well-being  of  children,  thus  ena- 
bling them  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  their  present  environment  and 
later  responsibilities  in  school  and 
community  life.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  Head  Start  programs 
emphasize  cognitive  and  language  de- 
velopment, social  and  emotional  devel- 
opment, physical  and  mental  health, 
and  parent  involvement.  At  the  heart 
of  Head  Start's  philosophy  is  the  tenet 
that  successful  programs  for  children 
can  be  achieved  and  sustained  only 
with  the  participation  of  parents.  The 
program  encourages  them  to  partici- 
pate in  making  decisions  concerning 
local  program  policy  by  affording  op- 
portunities to  serve  on  policy  councils 
and  other  committees  concerned  with 
the  planning  and  management  of 
Head  Start  services* 

Documentation  of  Head  Start's  ef- 
fectiveness has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  a  study  conducted  by  Dr. 
Irving  Lazar,  "The  Persistence  of  Pre- 
school Effects."  The  study  documents 
that  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start  in 


the  mid-1960's  were  less  likely  to  drop 
out  of  school  than  their  low-income 
counterparts,  needed  less  special  edu- 
cational services,  and  demonstrated 
gains  in  achievement  scores  that  per- 
sisted over  time. 

Although  Head  Start  was  initially 
included  as  one  of  President  Reagan's 
social  safety  net  programs,  the  desig- 
nation did  not  preclude  Mr.  Stockman 
from  proposing  its  elimination  late  in 
1981.  Although  the  President  subse- 
quently reiterated  his  support  for  this 
successful  program,  other  administra- 
tion actions  again  threaten  Its  integri- 
ty. 

The  significant  reductions  made  in 
CETA  programs  last  year  resulted  in 
the  elimination  of  6.000  Head  Start 
workers  who  served  as  teachers,  aids, 
busdrivers,  and  clerical  workers.  Be- 
cause virtually  all  Head  Start  pro- 
grams participate  in  the  child  care 
food  program,  substantial  reductions 
in  this  program  will  also  increase  Head 
Start  operating  expenses. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  now 
considering  changes  in  Head  Start 
policies  that  would  undermine  the  pro- 
gram from  within.  Regulatory  and 
policy  changes  under  consideration  by 
the  Office  of  Human  Development 
Services  include: 

Eliminating  or  reducing  funding  for 
health  suid  social  services  provided 
under  the  Head  Start  program; 

Substantially  reducing  the  number 
of  grantees; 

Limiting  the  program's  length  to 
some  4  hours  per  day,  excluding  the 
option  of  full-day  programs; 

Closing  the  program  to  all  but  4-  and 
5-year-olds;  and 

Limiting  the  program's  yearly  oper- 
ation to  8  months. 

These  options,  particularly  eliminat- 
ing or  reducing  related  health  and 
social  services,  could  spell  disaster  for 
this  successful  program.  Head  Start 
has  always  been  known  for  its  compre- 
hensive nature,  serving  the  whole 
child  rather  than  focusing  strictly  on 
children's  academic  skills.  Consolidat- 
ing the  nimiber  of  grantees  would  also 
harm  the  program.  Because  Head 
Start's  strength  lies  in  its  community- 
based  nature,  fewer  grantees  will 
likely  mean  less  commtmlty  and  pa- 
rental involvement. 

POSTER  CARE  AND  AOOPTION 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  estimates  that  500,000 
children  who  were  being  aided  by 
public  welfare  and  social  service  agen- 
cies, are  in  foster  care  or  in  institu- 
tions. It  was  to  help  these  children 
that  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed 
Public  Law  96-272,  the  Adoption  As- 
sistance and  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1980. 

F»ublic  Law  96-272  was  enacted  to  en- 
courage substantial  reforms  on  behalf 
of  homeless  children  in  this  country. 
During  its  5  years  of  considering  the 
law.  Congress  heard  repeatedly  that 


child  welfare  systems  were  failing  to 
adequately  protect  children  in  their 
care.  Services  to  prevent  placements 
and  reunify  families  were  not  in  place; 
children  too  often  lacked  case  plans; 
and  cases  were  not  being  reviewed  pe- 
riodically. Further,  States  knew  little 
about  the  status  of  children  in  their 
care. 

Under  the  new  law,  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  Federal  fimds.  States 
must  establish  service  programs,  as 
well  as  an  inventory  and  information 
system,  and  case  plans  and  case  re- 
views. Assistance  under  this  law  is  pro- 
vided only  for  the  placement  of  special 
needs  children  who  are  already  receiv- 
ing Federal  welfare  assistance  such  as 
AFDC  or  SSI. 

Despite  administration  attempts  to 
have  Public  Law  96-272  included  in 
the  social  services  block  grant  last 
year,  the  foster  care  and  adoption  por- 
tions of  the  law  were  maintained  as 
entitlements.  Funds  for  the  child  wel- 
fare services  component,  however, 
were  reduced  to  $155  million.  Never- 
theless. Federal  regulations  for  this 
important  new  law  are  still  lacking, 
and  further  administration  attempts 
to  include  it  in  a  block  grant  and 
reduce  its  funding  have  been  an- 
nounced. 

CHILDREN  AND  POVKRTT 

Our  young  citizens  constitute  the 
poorest  segment  of  our  population.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the 
children's  defense  fund,  1  In  6  children 
is  poor  in  any  1  year.  In  1977,  while  elU 
11.6  percent  of  the  general  population 
lived  in  poverty,  16  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren did.  And  the  younger  the  chil- 
dren, the  more  likely  they  are  to  be 
poor:  18.4  percent  of  all  those  under  3; 
17.9  percent  of  those  between  3  suid  5; 
and  16  percent  of  those  6  to  13.  One 
child  In  eight  had  their  parents  either 
unemployed  or  not  in  the  labor  force; 
for  black  children,  the  figure  was 
1  in  3. 

As  debate  rages  over  how  to  make 
the  Nation's  public  welfare  system 
more  equitable,  efficient,  and  respon- 
sive to  human  needs,  little  Is  heard  re- 
garding the  impact  of  welfare  policies 
on  children— the  poorest  age  group  in 
the  population  and  the  reason  for  the 
largest  welfare  program  in  the  coun- 
try, AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children). 

AFDC 

Children  18  years  of  age  and  under 
account  for  over  two-thirds  of  all 
those  receiving  AFDC.  Each  year,  one 
out  of  every  nine  children  in  this 
country  depends  upon  welfare  fimds 
for  survival. 

Despite  Impressions  to  the  contrary, 
AFDC  does  not  support  employable 
adults.  Only  1  percent  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents are  adult  males— fathers  who  are 
either  incapacitated  or  unemployed 
and  job  hunting.  Nineteen  percent  are 
mothers.  Of  these  women,  4  out  of  10 
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are  caring  for  very  young  children;  1 
In  10  is  handicapped;  3  of  10  are  in  the 
labor  force  or  in  training,  and  2  of  10 
are  actually  available  for  work.  Never- 
theless, of  this  last  group,  more  than 
half  are  either  over  40,  or  have  had  no 
work  experience,  or  both. 

Welfare  benefits  from  AFDC  do  not 
make  people  rich.  AFDC  payments  for 
a  family  of  four  ranged  from  $120  per 
month  in  Mississippi  to  $569  in 
Oregon  during  1980. 

The  AFDC  program,  funded  at  $8.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981,  was  cut  by 
$1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  by 
a  total  of  $4  billion  between  1982  and 
1984.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
800,000  in  3.6  million  families  receiving 
benefits  will  be  cut  from  the  rolls  na- 
tionally, and  that  another  260.000 
families  will  see  their  benefits  reduced. 
The  major  revisions  in  the  AFDC  law 
include: 

Excluding  from  the  program  fami- 
lies with  property— excluding  a  home 
and  one  car— whose  value  exceeds 
$1,000: 

Excluding  families  with  gross  earn- 
ings over  150  percent  of  each  State's 
"needs  standards";  and 

Discontinuing  incentives  to  work 
which  allowed  the  first  $30  and  one- 
third  plus  one-third  of  what  a  working 
parent  earned  to  be  disregarded  when 
calculating  AFDC  eligibility. 

The  exclusion  from  AFDC  of  all 
families  with  gross  earnings  over  150 
percent  of  a  State's  needs  standard 
will  drive  many  families  deeper  into 
poverty,  first  because  some  needs 
standards  are  set  very  low  and  second, 
because  families  with  high  medical 
bills  or  other  expenses  have  disposable 
incomes  well  below  their  gross  earn- 
ings. Another  critical  factor  that  in- 
tensifies the  impact  of  AFDC  cuts  is 
that  elimination  of  AFDC  benefits 
also  terminates  medicaid  benefits.  For 
many  working  mothers,  the  elimina- 
tion of  medicaid  benefits  will  be  more 
critical  in  determining  whether  she 
can  afford  to  continue  working  than 
dollar  reductions  in  her  AFDC  grant. 
How  will  the  children  of  these  work- 
ing-poor receive  medical  care?  Because 
other  program  cuts  are  likely  to 
reduce  public  health  programs  such  as 
free  inoculations,  and  because  special 
nutrition  programs  are  also  being  re- 
duced, we  may  see  a  resurgence  of 
childhood  diseases  related  to  poverty 
and  malnutrition  in  the  years  ahead. 

FOOD  STAMPS 

The  food  stamp  program,  designed 
to  increase  the  food  purchasing  power 
of  low-income  households  to  a  point 
where  they  could  buy  a  nutritionally 
adequate  low-cost  diet,  has  gradually 
replaced  the  food  distribution  program 
which  had  offered  benefits  in  the  form 
of  surplus  and  price-support  commod- 
ities since  the  Depression.  Approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  the  22  million 
Americans  who  depend  on  food  stamps 
to  feed  themselves  are  children.  The 


average  food  stamp  allotment  totals 
about  40  cents  per  meal. 

The  $1.7  billion  cut  in  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1982  will 
result  in  approximately  1  million 
people  currently  receiving  food  stamps 
to  be  denied  eligibility,  "and  benefit  re- 
ductions for  almost  all  of  the  remain- 
ing 21  million  recipients. 

Because  food  stamp  allotments  are 
based  on  Federal,  and  not  State,  defi- 
nitions of  poverty,  they  have  served  to 
make  more  equivalent  State  welfare 
benefits.  The  President's  recent  pro- 
posal to  turn  this  program  over  to  the 
States  threatens  to  return  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  system  to  its  previous 
State  of  vast  inequity. 

Despite  individual  exceptions  and 
myths  to  the  contrary,  surveys  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  docu- 
ment that  food  stamp  recipients  spend 
a  smaller  percentage  of  their  food 
dollar  on  sweets  and  snack  foods  than 
nonfood  stamp  shoppers.  Similarly, 
food-stamp  households  spend  only  12.2 
percent  of  their  weekly  food  expendi- 
tures on  beef  and  veal,  whereas  non- 
food stamp  households  spend  15.4  per- 
cent for  red  meat  products. 

In  a  program  as  large  as  the  food 
stamp  program,  some  fraud  and  abuse 
are  bound  to  occur.  They  can  be  com- 
batted,  however,  without  dismantling 
a  program  that  has  provided  millions 
of  American  children  with  diets  more 
nutritious  than  those  they  would  have 
been  otherwise  served.  Indeed,  the 
diets  of  low-income  children  have 
shown  marked  improvement  over  the 
past  15  years.  The  results  of  the  na- 
tionwide food  consumption  survey, 
conducted  in  1965  and  again  in  1977 
showed  that  the  iron  intake  of  infants 
actually  doubled  during  this  span  of 
time.  1 

I  ROUSING 

Children  deserve  to  live  in  adequate 
and  safe  housing.  Poor  housing  can 
and  does  result  in  illness,  injury,  or 
even  death  for  youngsters.  Buildings, 
whose  peeling  lead-based  paint  is  in- 
gested by  young  children,  house  thou- 
sands of  urban  families  and  condemn 
many  of  their  offspring  to  lifetimes  of 
mental  retardation  or  behavioral  dis- 
turbance. 

Families  with  young  children  from 
all  segments  of  society  experience  dif- 
ficulty finding  adequate  rental  hous- 
ing. Exclusionary  rental  policies, 
which  limit  the  options  of  families 
with  children  in  their  search  for  hous- 
ing, have  become  increasingly  preva- 
lent in  recent  years  in  areas  that  do 
not  have  local  ordinances  prohibiting 
such  discrimination.  These  discrimina- 
tory policies  affect  families  that  are 
large  and  small,  middle  class  and  poor, 
white  as  well  as  black  and  Hispanic. 
Families  with  children  represent  about 
one-third  of  the  rental  market  nation- 
wide. They  want  decent,  safe,  and  san- 
itary  housing,   yet   often   they   must 


settle  for  substandard  housing  in  areas 
that  are  less  than  desirable. 

The  administration  plans  to  replace 
Federal  housing  programs  that 
expand  the  supply  of  safe  and  decent 
low-income  housing  with  a  system  of 
vouchers  that  will  be  given  directly  to 
families  for  the  rental  of  housing.  The 
current  recession,  however,  has  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  production  of 
rental  housing.  Of  what  use  will 
vouchers  be  if  housing  that  meets  the 
required  minimum  standards  is  simply 
unavailable  to  large  families? 

HEALTH  CARE 

Although  children's  health  has  im- 
proved markedly  since  the  time  of  the 
New  Deal,  when  Federal  funds  were 
first  provided  to  State  health  depart- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  mothers  and  young  children, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  chil- 
dren's defense  fund  reports  that  1  out 
of  7  American  children  under  17— 
almost  10  million- has  no  regular 
source  of  primary  health  care  and  that 
1  out  of  3— more  than  18  million— has 
not  seen  a  dentist.  Ours  is  one  of  few 
industrialized  nations  that  does  not 
have  a  system  of  maternal  and  child 
health  centers  where  all  young  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women,  regardless 
of  income,  can  receive  regular  preven- 
tive and  medical  services.  Yet,  despite 
the  inadequacy  of  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote children's  health,  this  adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  cut  them  back 
even  further. 

■LOCK  GRANTS 

Last  year,  19  different  health  pro- 
grams were  folded  into  4  health  block 
grants  and  had  their  funding  reduced 
by  about  one-fourth.  Many  of  these 
programs  provide  critical  health  serv- 
ices to  this  Nation's  children. 

The  program  to  prevent  and  screen 
for  lead  poisoning,  for  example,  was 
folded  into  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant.  Pour  percent  of  all 
American  children,  12  percent  of  black 
children,  and  19  percent  of  black  low- 
income  children  have  moderately  high 
blood  lead  levels.  High  blood  lead 
levels  have  been  linked  to  children's 
learning  and  behavioral  problems  such 
as  reduced  IQ,  hyperactivity,  short- 
ened attention  span,  headaches,  and 
irritability. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Washington. 
D.C..  reports  that  whereas  32  percent 
of  children  screened  exhibited  high 
levels  of  lead  toxicity  before  the  pro- 
gram's institution,  only  1.4  percent  did 
in  1981. 

The  comprehensive  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  prevention  program  will 
likely  be  cut  back  further  or  discontin- 
ued as  States  struggle  to  meet  other 
critical  health  needs. 

MEDICAID 

Half  of  all  mtoicaid  recipients  are 
children.  Nevertheless,  their  number 
sought  to  be  greater.  Although  partici- 
pation in  the  AFDC  program  entitles 
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families  to  have  their  medical  care 
paid  for  by  medicaid,  many  AFDC  re- 
cipients are  unaware  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  this  coverage.  The  black  pulse 
survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Urban  League  found  that  of  low- 
income  black  families  receiving  AFDC. 
half  did  not  know  they  had  medicaid 
coverage. 

Medicaid  reaches  an  extemely  im- 
proverished  population— elderly,  blind, 
and  disabled  persons,  and  mothers 
with  dependent  children  who  do  not 
have  the  support  of  a  spouse.  The 
degree  of  impoverishment  required  to 
qualify  a  family  for  medicaid  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  for  a  family  of 
four,  the  maximum  allowable  annual 
income  for  medicaid  recipients  is 
$5,172  in  New  York.  $3,444  in  Dela- 
ware, and  only  $1,680  in  Texas. 

EPSDT  (the  early  and  periodic 
screening,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
program)  is  the  children's  component 
of  medicaid.  The  services  provided  by 
this  program  are  those  that  other  chil- 
dren receive  from  their  private  pedia- 
tricians—outpatient preventive  health 
services.  The  services,  which  are  man- 
datory and  must  be  provided  if  a 
family  requests  them,  are  most  often 
provided  by  agencies  that  receive  Fed- 
eral assistance,  such  as  public  health 
clinics  and  Head  Start  centers. 

EPSDT  screenings  cost  about  $20 
per  child.  Yet,  this  small  expenditure 
has  been  shown  by  a  health  care  fi- 
nancing agency  study  to  save  from  two 
to  five  times  that  amount  over  just  the 
2  years  following  the  screening,  with 
lifetime  savings  being  many  times 
higher.  Screening  and  identifying  just 
one  Head  Start  child  with  goiter, 
which  results  in  mental  retardation, 
can  save  up  to  $4  million  over  the  life- 
time of  that  child  in  institutionaliza- 
tion costs. 

If  many  AFDC  families  are  unaware 
of  their  eligibility  for  medicaid,  even 
fewer  know  about  the  EPSDT  pro- 
gram for  their  children.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  30  percent  of  all  medical 
screenings  of  children  that  might  have 
been  done,  were  actually  carried  out. 
Even  though  only  one-sixth  of  our 
poorest  children  are  actually  receiving 
EPSDT  services,  an  estimated  40  per- 
cent of  their  detected  problems  go  un- 
treated. Remediable  problems  detect- 
ed in  screenings  may  go  untreated  be- 
cause State  medicaid  regulations  do 
not  cover  the  prescribed  treatment. 
Eyeglasses,  for  example,  are  not  reim- 
bursable by  medicaid  in  many  States. 

Until  further  information  is  provid- 
ed by  the  administration,  we  cannot 
know  how  EPSDT  will  fare  under  the 
President's  proposed  plan  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  over  all  of 
medicaid.  Will  it  provide  the  desper- 
ately needed  outreach  to  eligible  fami- 
lies, or  require  them  to  pay  some  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  their  care?  The 
health  of  millions  of  children  will  be 


determined  by  the  outcome  of  these 
decisions. 

ADOLESCENTS 

Society  holds  parents  responsible  for 
the  care  of  their  children  up  until 
their  18th  birthday.  Many  families 
continue  to  support  children  well 
beyond  this  cutoff  point— others 
depend  on  their  teenagers  to  supple- 
ment the  family  budget.  Few  families 
do  not  experience  some  dislocation  as 
their  children  pass  through  these 
sometimes  tumultous  years,  whether  it 
be  the  added  financial  strain  of  sup- 
porting children  in  college,  the  unan- 
ticipated pregnancy  of  a  teenaged 
daughter,  or  a  young  man  or  woman 
unable  to  work  because  of  outrageous- 
ly high  levels  of  youth  unemployment. 

STUDENT  AID 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
estimates  that  of  the  10  million  full- 
time  college  students  in  this  Nation,  5 
to  6  million  depend  on  some  kind  of 
federally  funded  student  financial  aid 
to  defray  the  costs  of  their  education. 

Some  $200  million  was  slashed  from 
need-based  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  another  $200  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  Changes  in  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  include 
instituting  a  needs  test  for  families 
with  incomes  of  $30,000  or  less,  and 
placing  a  5-percent  origination  fee  on 
each  new  loan.  Interest  rates  on 
parent  loans  were  boosted  from  9  per- 
cent to  14  percent. 

The  administration  is  expected  to 
send  to  Congress  on  February  8  pro- 
posed new  cutbacks  in  the  Federal  pro- 
grams aimed  at  helping  students  pay 
for  college  educations.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  cuts  would  reduce  stu- 
dent aid  funding  49  percent  below 
1981  levels.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education 
that  cuts  of  this  magnitude  will 
remove  more  than  1  million  students 
from  the  Pell  grant  program,  aid  tar- 
geted to  the  neediest  students,  and 
eliminate  another  1.3  million  awards 
under  campus-based  assistance  pro- 
grams. Most  students  from  families 
with  annual  incomes  between  $14,000 
and  $27,000  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
participate  in  these  programs. 

Another  source  of  support  for  uni- 
versity students  will  soon  disappear. 
Social  security  education  benefits,  now 
going  to  750,000  students  and  totAling 
$2  billion  annually— one-fifth  of  all 
U.S.  student  aid— will  be  phased  out  by 
1985.  This  May  is  the  cutoff  date  for 
new  recipients  to  claim  social  security 
education  benefits,  while  those  now  re- 
ceiving benefits  will  experience  a  25- 
percent  aid  cut  each  year. 

TEEN-AGE  PREGNANCY 

Whether  adults  approve  or  not.  ap- 
proximately 12  million  of  this  Nation's 
29  million  teenagers  are  sexually 
active.  In  1978.  over  360.000  infants 
were  bom  to  girls  between  12  and  17 


years  of  age,  over  23.000  of  them  to 
girls  under  14. 

The  birth  of  a  child  to  a  teenage 
mother  often  institutes  a  cycle  of 
fsmiily  social  dependency.  Not  only  are 
prematurity,  low-birth  weight,  and  ill 
health  more  likely  to  occur  among 
babies  of  teenage  mothers,  but  women 
who  give  birth  in  their  teens  earn  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  what  women 
do  who  give  birth  in  their  twenties,  are 
more  likely  to  abuse  their  children, 
and  are  almost  certain  to  drop  out  of 
school. 

Congress  has  addressed  the  teenage 
pregnancy  problem  through  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  with 
additional  funding  coming  from  titles 
V.  XIX.  and  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Nearly  1.5  sexually  active  teen- 
agers attended  family  planning  clinics 
in  1979— one-third  of  all  sexually 
active  teenagers  in  need  of  family 
planning  services.  Contraceptive  use 
by  sexually  active  teenagers  increased 
35  percent  over  the  past  decade. 
Before  clinic  enrollment.  8  of  10  teen- 
agers used  one  of  the  least  effective 
contraceptive  methods  or  none  at  all, 
while  after  enrollment  71  percent  used 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods. 
The  Alan  Gullmacher  Institute  re- 
ports that  the  $63  per  patient  cost  for 
family  planning  services  in  1979  pro- 
duced savings  for  taxpayers  of  an  esti- 
mated $2.90  for  every  dollar  spent. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  teenagers 
delay  or  fail  to  seek  medical  contracep- 
tion is  their  fear  that  parents  might 
find  out  that  they  are  sexually  active. 
Clinics  that  do  not  require  parental 
consent  or  notification  serve  relatively 
more  teenagers  than  those  with  more 
restrictive  policies.  Despite  this  well- 
known  phenomenon,  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  that  family  plan- 
ning agencies  receiving  Federal  funds 
notify  the  parents  of  clients  under  18 
who  seek  contraceptive  assistance.  No- 
tification would  be  required  within  10 
days  after  the  services  are  provided.  In 
addition,  state  laws  that  are  more  re- 
strictive would  take  precedence.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  violates 
the  intent  of  Congress  which,  in  a 
House-Senate  conference  report, 
stated  that  "family  involvement  is  not 
mandated,"  violates  the  civil  rights  of 
this  Nation's  teenagers,  and  threatens 
to  reverse  the  recent  downward  trend 
in  teenage  pregnancy. 

YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Average  annual  unemployment 
among  youth  workers — those  in  the 
16-  to  19-year-age  bracket— was  21.7 
percent  in  December  1981.  with  the 
rate  for  minority  teenagers  at  39.6  per- 
cent. 

Federal  initiatives  to  address  the 
problem  of  youth  unemployment  in- 
clude title  IV- A  of  CETTA  (youth  train- 
ing), title  IV-B  (Job  Corps),  title  IV-C 
(summer  youth)  and  title  VIII  (Young 
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Adult  Conservation  Corps).  Although 
title  rV-B  has  essentially  been  main- 
tained at  the  same  level  of  funding  as 
that  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
continuing  resolution  under  which  it 
was  funded,  title  IV-A  has  been  re- 
duced from  $875  million  to  $192  mil- 
lion—a reduction  of  78  percent— title 
rV-C  from  $839  to  $640  million.— a  24 
percent  reduction— and  title  VIII  has 
been  eliminated  altogether. 

Youth  unemployment  results  in  lost 
opportunities  for  personal  develop- 
ment, decreased  national  productivity, 
and  social  disruption.  Ignoring  the 
problem  will  not  cause  it  to  disappear. 

THE  MISTRKATMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

Unfortunately,  families  are  not 
always  the  havens  we  might  like  them 
to  be.  The  stresses  of  mental  illness, 
unemployment,  or  marital  strife  can 
result  in  parents  behaving  toward  chil- 
dren in  ways  that  are  inappropriate, 
harmful,  and  sometimes  even  danger- 
ous. 

PARENTAL  KIDNAPPING 

Some  parents,  distraught  over  di- 
vorce and  custody  decrees  resort  to 
kidnapping  their  children  from  the 
custodial  parent.  The  Parental  Kid- 
napping Prevention  Act  (I*ublic  Law 
96-611),  designed  to  enlist  the  FBI  in 
helping  track  down  mothers  and  fa- 
thers who  abduct  their  children,  re- 
quires States  to  honor  child  custody 
decrees  of  other  States,  authorizes  the 
Federal  Parent  Locator  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  help  locate  abducting  par- 
ents and  missing  children,  and  direct- 
ed the  Justice  Department  to  use  the 
Fugitive  Felon  Act  in  parental  child- 
snatching  cases.  That  act  allows  the 
FBI  to  help  State  officials  locate  fugi- 
tives. Enforcement  efforts  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  which  has  tradition- 
ally avoided  getting  involved  in  domes- 
tic relations  disputes,  has  been  disap- 
pointing. The  injury  and,  in  some 
cases,  deaths  of  children  ludnapped  by 
their  own  parent  illustrates  dramati- 
cally the  problem  of  how  to  balance 
effectively  the  protection  of  children's 
rights  with  those  of  the  family  to  free- 
dom from  intrusion  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

CHILD  ABUSE 

Child  abuse  is  not  a  new  phenon- 
menon.  Children  have  been  physically 
traumatized,  deprived  of  the  necessi- 
ties oi  life,  and  molested  sexually  since 
the  dawn  of  human  history.  What  is 
new  is  that  its  existence  has  been  for- 
mally identified  and  publicized.  The 
delay  in  its  recognition  as  a  social 
problem  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  idea  that  parents,  who  are 
supposed  to  love  and  protect  their  off- 
spring, could  be  responsible  for  their 
child's  physical  injury  or  even  death  is 
so  repulsive  that  many  refuse  to  be- 
lieve it.  Furthermore,  our  close  asso- 
ciation with  EInglish  common  law, 
which  gives  fathers  virtually  absolute 


custody  and  control  of  their  children, 
has  resulted  in  our  Government's  re- 
luctance to  intrude  in  family  affairs. 

Although  increased  reporting  of 
child  abuse  over  the  last  15  years  was 
encouraged  through  the  enactment  of 
State  laws  that  require  the  reporting 
of  suspected  cases  of  child  abuse  and 
also  provide  immunity  from  civil  law 
suits,  the  actual  incidence  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. The  most  recent  analysis,  the  Na- 
tional Analysis  of  Official  Child  Ne- 
glect and  Abuse  Reporting,  1978,  done 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  reports  that  there 
were  615,000  cases  of  child  abuse  and/ 
or  neglect  reported  in  1978,  an  in- 
crease ol  100,000  over  the  previous 
year.  The  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  however,  estimates 
that  1  million  children  are  maltreated 
each  year.  Records  indicate  that  most 
of  the  severely  injured  children  are 
under  the  age  of  3  and  that  the  heavi- 
est concentration  of  fatalities  occurs 
in  the  newbom-to-1  age  group.  Adoles- 
cents, however,  are  also  physically 
abused  by  their  parents.  The  national 
network  estimates  that  approximately 
15  percent  of  adolescents  receiving 
services  at  their  shelters  show  some 
evidence  of  physical  abuse. 

In  January  1974  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  (Public 
Law  93-247)  was  enacted  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  the 
identification,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  The 
legislation,  amended  by  Public  Law  95- 
266  in  April  1978,  establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  State  grants  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  such  as 
interdisciplinary  teams  of  profession- 
als to  assist  abusive  families,  assist- 
ance to  parental  self-help  groups,  and 
crisis  centers  and  hotlines.  Recipients 
of  services  are  abused  children  and 
their  families  without  regard  to 
income.  There  is  no  State  matching  re- 
quirement. It  also  establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  ^ants  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  These  grants  are 
100  percent  federally  funded.  This  cat- 
egory also  included  funds  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  DHHS, 
which  administers  both  the  program 
of  State  grants  and  that  for  research 
and  demonstration. 

Although  the  administration  re- 
quested a  total  of  only  $8  million  for 
the  programs  authorized  under  this 
act.  House  and  Senate  appropriations 
levels  were  considerably  higher.  The 
continuing  resolution,  under  which 
these  programs  presently  operate,  pro- 
vides $16.5  million,  a  little  more  than 
half  of  what  the  CBO  estimated  the 
programs  would  need  to  maintain  serv- 
ices at  1981  levels— $29  million. 

DOCUMENTATION  OF  POLICY  EFPECTS 

The  Government's  36  statistical 
agencies,   which  gather  and  dissemi- 


nate national  data  on  various  topics, 
have  felt  the  budget-cutter's  axe  as 
have  other  nondefense  agencies.  As 
major  changes  and  reductions  in  pro- 
grams that  serve  children  are  occur- 
ring, the  wherewithal  to  monitor  their 
effects  is  also  being  removed.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
Census  Bureau  had  their  funds  re- 
duced 12  percent  and  16  percent  re- 
spectively between  1981  and  1982. 
These  two  agencies  monitor  the  status 
of  families  through  the  current  popu- 
lation survey  and  its  special  March 
supplements  which  document,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  women  in  the 
work  force,  the  age  and  numbers  of 
their  children,  and  the  type  of  family 
they  comprise;  that  is.  traditional, 
single-parent,  and  so  forth.  It  was  this 
survey  that  documented  the  profound 
structural  changes  occurring  in  the 
American  family  and  demonstrated 
that,  today,  only  6  to  7  percent  of  all 
families  correspond  to  the  classic  tra- 
ditional structure  of  employed  father, 
homemaker  mother,  and  two  children. 

One  result  of  administration  budget 
reductions  will  be  the  inability  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  double 
the  current  60,000  family  sample  of 
the  current  population  survey  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Carter-era  National 
Commission  on  Employment  and  Un- 
employment Statistics.  In  fact,  budget 
reductions  will  probably  require  de- 
creasing the  sample  by  12.000  families. 
Increased  sample  size  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  refine  our  knowledge  about 
what  is  happening  in  minority  fami- 
lies. We  cannot  afford  to  be  ostriches 
and  assume  that  children  and  their 
families  are  not  being  hurt  by  Govern- 
ment policy  Just  because  the  documen- 
tation of  these  effects  has  been  made 
impossible  by  withholding  funds  from 
our  statistical  agencies. 

Recommendations  that  States  take 
over  the  collection  of  statistics  threat- 
en the  excellence  of  Federal  efforts. 
Data  across  States  will  likely  not  be 
comparable.  Indeed,  the  task  of  coordi- 
nating data  collection  by  50  independ- 
ent agencies  may  well  be  impossible. 

The  need  in  the  days  ahead  is  for 
more  data,  not  less.  If  public  policy  is 
to  be  intelligent  and  not  based  on  gut 
reactions  or  ideology,  we  must  have 
comprehensive  statistical  data  bases  to 
run  our  $3  trillion  economy 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  interested  in  listening  to 
the  gentleman  as  he  talked  about  all 
of  the  cuts  that  President  Reagan  has 
suggested,  and  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  are  going  to  run  over  a  $100 
billion  deficit  this  year  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  take  some  construc- 
tive stand  in  balancing  the  budget. 


What  does  the  gentleman  suggest? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  has  been  in  fact  listening 
carefully. 

What  I  suggest  is  that  which  has 
been  suggested  by  many  others.  First, 
that  instead  of  taking  some  of  the  ad- 
ditional cuts  out  of  the  hides  of  chil- 
dren and  old  people,  those  who  can 
least  afford  it,  that  we  try  to  recapture 
some  of  the  tremendous  tax  giveaways 
that  this  Congress,  at  the  urging  of 
the  President,  engaged  in  last  year  to 
the  benefit  of  big  business,  the  large 
corporations,  and  the  wealthiest  in 
America's  society;  that  we  cut  back  on 
military  expenditures,  which  again  on 
the  basis  of  just  everybody's  analysis, 
from  Dave  Stockman  on  down,  is  run- 
ning rampantly  wild;  that  we  try  in 
every  way  that  we  can  to  put  Ameri- 
ca's unemployed  back  to  work,  because 
for  every  1-percent  increase  in  the  un- 
employment level  there  is  a  drain  on 
the  U.S.  Treasury  of  somewhere  be- 
tween $25  billion  and  $30  billion. 

You  can  probably  account  for  about 
$50  billion  of  the  current  deficit 
simply  on  the  basis  of  increased  unem- 
ployment since  the  President  has 
come  to  office.  I  think  that  if  we  start 
doing  some  of  the  constructive  things 
rather  than  hurting  those  who  can 
least  protect  themselves,  then  perhaps 
we  can  have,  not  a  perfect  society,  but 
certainly  a  better  society  than  the  one 
toward  which  the  administation  is 
taking  us. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  talk  about 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
the  budget  cuts  on  children  in  this 
country. 

President  Reagan  was  right  when  he 
spoke  the  other  night  and  said  that 
"millions  of  Americans  harbor  the 
simple  wish  for  a  safe  and  financially 
secure  future  for  their  children,"  but 
in  fact,  the  President  is  deceiving  the 
American  people  into  thinking  that 
his  policies  will  achieve  such  ends. 

The  administration  would  have  us 
dismantle  programs  and  policies  for 
children  and  families  that  took  30 
years  to  develop,  but  on  the  basis  of 
what  evidence  would  he  have  us  dis- 
mantle those  programs? 

The  administration  argued  that  dis- 
mantling these  programs  will  save 
money,  but  all  our  evidence  from  the 
WIC  program  for  low-income  pregnant 
women  and  their  infants,  all  the  evi- 
dence from  the  fledgling  foster  care 
reform  program,  all  of  the  evidence 
from  the  17-year-old  title  I  program 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, shows  just  the  opposite. 


Without  these  programs  of  preven- 
tion, the  long-term  costs  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  would  have  been  far 
greater. 

The  administration  argues  on  the 
basis  of  a  few  anecdotal  cases  that  dra- 
matic funding  cuts  for  these  programs 
will  eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 
If  the  administration's  real  concern  is 
with  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  why 
is  there  no  administration  effort  to  go 
after  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the 
defense  budget? 

Just  this  week  it  was  reported  that 
Paul  Thayer,  who  is  chairman  of  LTV, 
a  major  defense  contractor,  told  the 
President,  "that  I  have  been  in  de- 
fense contracting  for  over  30  years  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  planes  I  sell  is  attributable  to 
redtape.  bureaucracy,  and  duplicative 
expenditures." 

Forty  percent.  Is  there  a  person  in 
this  Congress  who  has  been  hearing 
lately  of  40  percent  of  social  program 
expenditures  that  are  a  result  of  red- 
tape,  bureaucracy,  and  duplicative  ex- 
penditures? I  do  not  believe  so.  That 
has  never  been  alleged  in  this  Con- 
gress and  yet  those  are  the  programs 
that  have  received  the  heaviest  cuts, 
while  the  heaviest  increases  have  gone 
to  the  Pentagon. 

In  fact,  there  has  heen  a  careful  re- 
finement of  those  social  programs  by 
the  Congress  over  the  past  years, 
which  has  eliminated  untargeted  use 
of  funds  and  abuses  by  program  opera- 
tors. 

Even  in  the  falsely  discredited  food 
stamp  program,  which  we  tend  to 
forget  has  been  the  single  most  impor- 
tant force  in  eradicating  himger  and 
malnutrition  in  this  country,  even  in 
this  program,  USDA's  own  figures 
show  that  fully  95  percent  of  the  food 
stamp  recipients  are  in  fact  eligible  re- 
cipients. 

The  administration  also  argues  that 
the  drastic  cuts  in  social  programs  are 
the  only  hope  for  balancing  the 
budget.  But  this  is  patently  false  as 
the  OMB  Director  Stockman  so  con- 
vincingly revealed  last  year  in  his 
interview  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

President  Reagan  is  not  willing  to 
renege  on  his  commitment  to  the 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations, 
even  by  closing  the  huge  tax  loopholes 
or  by  eliminating  special  interest 
favors.  But  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers apparently  have  no  qualms 
about  breaking  decades  of  commit- 
ments to  our  most  valuable  and  vul- 
nerable Americans,  children  and  low- 
income  families. 

It  is  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 
The  programs  this  Congress  created 
over  the  past  several  decades  are  work- 
ing, they  are  saving  money,  they  are 
helping  children  to  become  productive 
citizens. 

We  did  not  develop  these  programs 
in  the  first  place  simply  because  the 
Congress  had  nothing  to  do  one  day. 


Each  of  these  programs  was  developed 
in  response  to  some  clearly  identified 
need  on  the  basis  of  extensive  investi- 
gations and  hearings  by  the  Congress, 
and  as  a  result  of  testimony  from 
State  and  local  officials  who  asked  for 
our  guidance  and  our  assistance.  We 
made  the  commitment  to  those  States, 
localities,  and  school  districts,  as  well 
as  to  the  children  and  the  parents 
they  serve.  They  depend  on  that  com- 
mitment. 

On  the  basis  of  what  evidence  would 
we  now  throw  away  30  years  of  work 
in  these  longstanding  programs? 

On  the  basis  of  what  evidence  would 
we  now  dismantle  a  program  that 
brought  this  country  from  the  depths 
of  the  Depression  to  being  the  richest, 
the  freest,  the  strongest,  the  most  able 
country  in  the  history  of  the  world? 

As  we  are  being  asked  to  dismantle 
these  programs,  let  me  ask  a  simple 
question: 

What  is  it  that  we  are  apologizing 
for?  Are  we  going  to  apologize  for 
having  the  most  successful  education 
system  in  the  entire  world?  For  having 
more  young  people  enrolled  in  college 
than  any  other  country,  for  having 
greater  literacy  than  any  other  coun- 
try? Are  we  going  to  apologize  for  trav- 
eling over  the  best  transportation 
system  of  any  coimtry  in  the  world, 
for  cutting  down  the  cost  of  bringing 
our  goods  and  services  to  market? 
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Are  we  going  to  apologize  for  having 
the  best  harbors,  and  networks  for  the 
best  inland  and  boat  ways  of  any  place 
in  the  world? 

Are  we  going  to  apologize  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  had  their 
homes  financed  by  FHA.  by  the  veter- 
ans programs? 

Are  we  going  to  apologize  for  the 
Government  providing  mortgage  as- 
sistance and  other  programs  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans? 

Are  we  going  to  apologize  for  the 
fact  that  even  today  the  Government 
is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  keep 
the  savings  and  loans  institutions  from 
going  broke?  Thirty  years  ago  there 
would  have  been  a  panic  if  this  many 
savings  and  loans  were  on  the  poor 
list,  if  this  many  savings  and  loans  had 
to  merge;  but  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  is  piclcing  up  the  pieces  to 
the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars  in  just 
the  last  few  months  because  of  bad 
management. 

Are  we  going  to  apologize  because 
the  Federal  Government  assisted  tens 
of  thousands  of  farmers  across  this 
country,  that  created  the  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  system  in  the  world 
that  not  only  feeds  everyone  in  this 
country  at  lowest  cost,  but  feeds  a 
good  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  provides  vital  foodstuffs  for  those 
people? 
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On  what  evidence  is  one  man  who 
comes  into  office,  who  weekly  demon- 
strates his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  these  programs  and 
others,  on  what  evidence  is  this  one 
man  asking  us  to  turn  back  the  clock, 
to  go  where  we  were  20  years  ago,  to 
dismantle  the  Federal  Government,  a 
Federal  Government  that  has  served 
the  people  of  this  country  well,  that 
has  provided  nutrition,  that  has  pro- 
vided health  care  for  the  elderly,  for 
the  poor,  education  for  our  children. 

Who  is  going  to  educate  the  next 
generation  of  children? 

Who  is  going  to  provide  health  care 
to  the  next  generation  of  the  elderly? 

Who  is  going  to  finance  the  next 
generation  of  housing? 

The  President  would  have  us  believe 
that  charity  and  the  private  sector 
would.  They  never  have  in  the  past 
and  I  do  not  know  why  they  would 
start  now.  There  Is  no  indication,  in 
fact,  that  they  plan  to. 

I  think  that  as  we  consider  the 
impact  of  last  year's  budget  cuts  and 
as  this  Congress  engages  In  another 
round  of  budget  cuts,  we  had  better 
understand  the  multiple  impacts  that 
these  cuts  start  to  build  on  our  Na- 
tion's children,  as  we  start  to  cut  title 
XX  which  provides  help  for  foster 
grandparents  programs  and  for  chil- 
dren, as  we  start  to  cut  the  education 
programs.  As  the  gentleman  who  sits 
with  me  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  knows,  we  sat  through  sev- 
eral hours  of  hearings  this  morning 
with  local  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  and 
not  one  of  them  could  tell  our  commit- 
tee how  education  is  better  today  for 
this  Nation's  children  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Not  one  of  them  could  pro- 
vide an  example  of  how  we  are  better 
serving  the  children  of  this  country 
then  we  were  a  year  ago.  The  question 
this  Congress  must  face,  and  hopefully 
can  be  addressed  not  only  in  this  spe- 
cial order,  but  can  be  addressed 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  year,  is 
"Where  is  the  evidence?"  Who  can  say 
that  life  is  better  for  those  children 
than  it  was  a  yesu*  ago? 

Let  me  remind  you  that  none  of 
those  children  yet  have  been  proven  to 
be  fraudulent,  have  been  proven  to  be 
wasteful,  have  been  proven  to  abuse 
the  programs  that  this  Congress  and 
this  country  designed  to  help  them. 

I  think  before  we  go  any  further, 
this  administration  has  an  obligation 
to  the  people  of  this  country  to  show 
them  the  evidence— not  the  hope,  not 
the  desire,  not  the  promises,  but  the 
hard  evidence  about  how  their  pro- 
gram will  treat  children  better  this 
year  than  it  did  last  year  and  next 
year  better  than  it  did  this  year,  be- 
cause there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  that  will  take  place. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  who 
has  been  deeply  involved  in  trying  to 


provide  for  those  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate than  the  rest  of  us  and  who  has 
provided  tremendous  leadership  in 
this  Congress  on  children's  issues. 
Every  Fourth  of  July  the  politicians  of 
our  country  stand  up  and  say  "chil- 
dren are  our  most  important  resource, 
the  future  of  our  country";  'if  we  do 
not  provide  for  these  children,  the 
country  will  not  exist  in  the  future"; 
"if  we  ignore  these  resources,  we  will 
truly  be  poor". 

I  guess  they  figure  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  the  children  are  all  of  a  sudden 
not  paying  attention,  because  the  rest 
of  the  year  these  politicians  slash  the 
budgets.  They  ignore  the  children  who 
cannot  vote  and  so  are  not  listened  to. 
But  on  the  Fourth  of  July  they  look  at 
a  child  waving  the  flag  and  they  tell 
that  child,  "You,  my  dear,  are  our 
world's  most  important  resource.  You 
are  the  future  of  our  country."  And 
then  when  they  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington, they  ignore  it.  They  ignore  it 
time  and  again,  and  there  is  no  safety 
net.  In  spite  of  the  President's  rheto- 
ric, there  is  no  safety  net  at  this  time 
for  the  children  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  in  one 
moment. 

I  want  to  commend  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  for  his 
very  moving  and  eloquent  statement. 
It  is,  I  think,  quite  clear  that  unless 
this  Congress  stands  up,  we  may  be 
furthering  a  process  of  destroying  our 
own  children. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK,  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Not  all  politicians  speak  in  such  cli- 
ches. I  think  that  this  is  well  to 
remind  this  Congress.  I  think  there 
are  many  of  us  who  stand  before  the 
children  of  this  Nation  and  tell  them 
honestly  what  has  happened,  that  we 
are  handing  them  a  country  heavy  in 
debt,  crippled  with  deficits  and  debt 
service  such  as  we  have  never  known. 

I  think  we  ^1  sttind  before  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  and  say  to  them, 
"We  are  going  to  try  to  guarantee  you 
the  opportunities  that  you  ought  to 
have.  We  are  not  going  to  try  to  guar- 
anteee  you  what  you  had  in  these  past 
few  years.  We  are  going  to  guarantee 
you  something  far  better,  a  Nation 
that  works,  a  Nation  with  jobs  for 
your  parents  and  for  you  when  you 
come  to  employment  time."  That  is 
what  I  hope  we  are  going  to  guarantee 
them,  not  what  we  have  seen  in  these 
past  years,  not  what  we  have  seen,  but 
something  better;  a  vision  of  America, 
which  is  what  their  parents  knew  and 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  have,  with 
some  opportunity  for  the  children  who 
want  to  work  and  who  have  the  ability 
to  do  that  work. 


We  have  got  to  make  sure  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  it;  but  it 
is  not  going  to  be  done  the  way  we 
have  been  doing  it.  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  that  clear.  Every  single  genera- 
tion has  been  told.  "You  are  the  hope 
of  the  future."  We  were,  too,  and  look 
where  we  are  now. 

Year  after  year,  wars  and  more  wars 
and  spending  and  more  spending  and 
deficits  and  bigger  deficits,  and  that  is 
not  good  enough.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  give  them  a  new  vision  of 
peace  and  responsibility  and  independ- 
ence and  individual  rights.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  do. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  participating;  but 
I  do  find  it  rather  strange  that  we 
would  be  putting  the  burden  and  the 
onus  on  the  backs  of  children  them- 
selves, when  we  have  an  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  in  this  country  that  is  so  high 
that  it  is  not  even  among  the  top  10 
nations  of  the  world,  and  where  we 
have  70  percent  of  AFDC  recipients 
being  children. 

I  think  that  it  is  not  enough  to  just 
talk  the  game.  That  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  was  saying. 
You  cannot  just  talk  it.  What  you 
have  to  do  is  to  vote  the  game. 

The  people  of  this  country,  and  not 
just  the  children,  but  adults  as  well, 
will  be  looking  to  see  where  the  people 
who  talk  about  the  great  visions  are 
when  it  comes  to  voting  for  the  reali- 
ties of  the  day. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  the  statement  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  is 
exactly  what  I  was  talking  about.  You 
offer  all  of  the  fine  rhetoric  about  the 
vision  for  chUdren,  but  when  you  vote 
to  cut  off  supplemental  food  for  a 
pregnant  woman  who  is  at  high  nutri- 
tional risk  and  who  runs  a  much  great- 
er chance  of  having  a  deformed  child, 
a  retarded  child,  that  child  is  not 
going  to  get  a  vision  of  the  world. 
What  that  child  needs  at  that  moment 
is  high  protein  food. 

Your  rhetoric,  your  commitment,  is 
of  little  value  when  the  food  is  not 
there.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  will  get  on  with  the 
vision  of  peace,  but  let  us  first  bring 
healthy  children  into  the  world. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  presume  we  are 
talking  about  the  WIC  program, 
women  and  infant  children:  right? 

I  would  like  to  see  this  Congress  do 
what  it  knows  it  ought  to  do.  All  these 
programs,  food  stamps  and  everything 
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else,  food  stamps  ought  to  come  out  of 
agriculture.  Why  can  we  not  get  it  out 
of  agriculture?  Because  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  not  let  it  go. 
What  do  we  say  to  the  women  on 
WIC? 

Now,  let  me  just  tell  you  about  what 
happened  to  a  woman  in  my  district. 
The  child  can  be  taken  care  of  for  5 
years,  the  woman  for  only  1  year.  So 
what  happens?  The  child  is  1  year  old. 
She  still  has  problems  and  the  child 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  WIC  pro- 
gram for  5  years,  but  she  is  only  eligi- 
ble for  1,  pregnancy  and  1,  but  the 
child  5.  It  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  you 
keep  voting  to  cut  these  funds,  nobody 
will  be  eligible. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  funds  for  the  people,  we  ought 
to  put  all  the  programs  together,  the 
food  stamps  and  the  WIC  program 
and  make  them  all  come  together  in 
one  program  so  that  people  get  proper 
food.  The  administrative  costs  are  ri- 
diculous. I  do  not  know  when  we  are 
going  to  make  sense  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  must  say  that  I  find  it 
difficult  to  follow  the  argument  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey.  I  know 
that  she  means  very  well. 

The  fact  is  that  the  WIC  program 
has  only  reached  about  30  percent  of 
the  women  and  children  who  would 
qualify  for  it.  In  the  time  that  it  has 
been  in  existence,  some  10  years,  there 
is  no  question  that  Its  positive  effects 
have  been  substantiated.  It  has  done  a 
major  job  in  reducing  early  deaths  to 
babies. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Put  It  together. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
permit.  It  Is  my  time. 

It  has  prevented  malnutrition  by  the 
tens  and  tens  of  thousands.  And  here 
comes  the  President.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  read  today's  Washington  Post. 
The  President,  having  failed  last  year 
to  Intimidate  the  Congress  into  cut- 
ting that  particular  program,  now 
wants  to  take  25  percent  out  of  the 
WIC  program. 

Again  last  year,  we  saw  the  spectacle 
of  this  House  presented  with  a  bill 
which  nobody  had  seen.  800  pages 
long,  rolled  into  one,  covering  hun- 
dreds of  programs,  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentlewoman  at  that  time  object.  Nay, 
she  voted  for  that  and  for  all  the  cuts 
that  were  involved  in  that  program 
and  that,  I  think,  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  one  cannot  just  talk  the 
game.  You  have  to  be  present  when 
the  votes  are  taken  and  you  have  got 
to  vote  for  the  kids  then,  because  it 
does  not  do  them  very  much  good 
afterward  to  say,  "Oh,  we  have  got  to 
have  a  new  vision." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  it  Is 
so  Incredibly  clear  by  studies  that  were 
done,  not  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  by  studies  that  were  done  by  Har- 
vard University  and  Yale  University. 

Two  factors:  One,  for  those  partici- 
pants who  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram, infant  mortality  was  cut  In  half. 
That  figure  alone  ought  to  justify  the 
program;  but  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  budget,  let  me  say 
that  the  other  study  also  showed  that 
for  every  dollar  we  spend  on  WIC  par- 
ticipants, we  saved  $3  In  later  hospital 
costs  because  those  children  were  not 
bom  premature,  they  were  not  l)om  at 
low  birth  weights,  they  were  not  bom 
retarded,  they  were  not  bom  de- 
formed; so  in  fact,  for  every  dollar,  we 
got  back  $3  just  in  short-term  hospital 
cost  savings. 

I  find  It  also  incredible  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman who  voted  against  the  pro- 
gram, would  now  bring  up  program  ad- 
ministration, when  WIC  has  one  of 
the  lowest  administrative  costs  of  any 
of  the  programs. 

So  I  am  not  eager  to  lump  WIC  In 
with  a  lot  of  other  programs.  This  pro- 
gram can  stand  on  Its  own.  It  has 
brought  thousands  and  thousands  of 
healthy  babies  into  the  world.  It  has 
saved  us  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  has  a  low  administrative  cost, 
and  yet  every  Member  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle,  except  one.  I 
think,  voted  against  this  program. 

Now  the  President  is  sending  us  ad- 
ditional cuts.  It  is  not  just  this  pro- 
gram. The  gentlewoman  also  voted 
against  title  I  programs  when  support- 
ing those  cuts.  Let  me  say  that  the 
children  who  participate  in  title  I  read 
better,  they  retain  their  ability  to  read 
longer,  they  compute  better,  they 
retain  their  ability  to  compute  longer. 
In  fact,  they  start  doing  well  in  our 
educational  system. 

The  rhetoric  Is  that  we  want  to 
break  the  welfare  cycle.  So  here  is  a 
program  that  allows  young  people 
from  disadvantaged  homes  to  read 
better,  to  compute  mathematics 
better,  to  do  better  in  school,  and  we 
are  cutting  it  off. 

This  morning  the  Education  and 
Labor  Conunlttee  was  told  that  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  poor  children 
are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  So  I  think  what 
we  see  here  is  a  gentle  protest  from 
somebody  who  voted  to  cut  all  these 
programs  and  now  we  find  out,  as  we 
unfortunately  did,  that  the  unemploy- 
ment offices  are  closed  when  unem- 
ployment Is  the  highest,  that  we  threw 
a  lot  of  people  off  social  security  with 
that  vote,  that  you  cut  the  title  I  pro- 
gram, all  of  these  Inadvertent  mis- 
takes. 

I  suggest  they  are  not  inadvertent, 
because  they  are  proposed  by  people 
who  seek  to  dismantle  the  Federal 
Government. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  as  the  gen- 
tleman Is  pointing  out  in  this  special 
order,  these  cuts  fall  so  terribly  hard 
on  the  children  who  cannot  fight  back, 
who  do  not  have  advocates  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  again 
for  setting  the  record  straight,  that 
those  who  vote  against  children 
cannot  talk  out  of  the  other  side  of 
their  mouth  and  say  that  they  are  for 
children.  There  is  a  moment  of  truth. 
We  had  it  last  year  on  reconciliation. 
We  had  it  on  the  budget  and  we  had  it 
In  the  December  cuts  and  the  moment 
of  truth  for  the  American  people  will 
be  all  during  this  year  as  this  Congress 
is  going  to  be  measured  by  its  vote  and 
not  by  its  rhetoric. 

D  1345 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  The  Head  Start  is 
not  going  to  be  cut  and  is  separate 
from  other  bills. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tlewoman knows  all  the  additional 
services  that  support  Head  Start  are 
being  cut.  You  voted  for  them. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  voted  for  Head 
Start.  I  intend  to  continue. 

Mr.  WEISS.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  now  considering  changes  in 
Head  Start  policies  that  would  under- 
mine that  program  from  within. 

I  wish  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  would  listen  to  this. 

Regulatory  and  policy  changes 
under  consideration  by  the  Office  of 
Human  Services  Include  the  following: 
Eliminating  or  reducing  fimding  for 
health  and  social  services  provided 
under  the  Head  Start  program;  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  number  of 
grantees  under  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram; limiting  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram's length  to  some  4  hours  per  day; 
excluding  the  option  of  full-day  pro- 
grams; closing  the  program  to  all  but  4 
and  5  year  olds;  limiting  the  program's 
yearly  operation  to  8  months. 

Those  options  which  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  impose  now,  particularly 
eliminating  or  reducing  related  health 
and  social  senrices,  could  spell  disaster 
for  this  very  successful  program.  Head 
Start  has  always  been  known  for  its 
comprehensive  nature,  serving  the 
whole  child  rather  than  focusing 
strictly  on  children's  academic  skills. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration wants  to  destroy  that 
concept,  and  the  terrible  tragedy  is 
that  Members  of  this  body  do  not 
know  it,  do  not  follow  it  closely 
enough,  and  too  often  vote  blindly  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  President 
would  not  do  anything  to  harm  chil- 
dren. Well,  that  is  what  the  President 
said,  but  it  is  not  what  the  President 
does.  And  the  people  who  sent  us  here 
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have  a  right  to  expect  when  it  comes 
to  those  votes  which  cut  benefits  and 
services,  survival  programs  for  people 
young  and  old  alike,  that  at  least  we 
know  what  we  are  voting  on  and  do 
not  pretend  that  all  is  well  because  the 
President  says  he  will  not  hurt  chil- 
dren or  old  people  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  making  that 
point. 

The  President  did  not  say  he  would 
not  hurt  children.  He  said  he  would 
not  cut  Head  Start.  In  fact,  he  did  cut 
Head  Start.  More  importantly,  for 
those  holding  onto  Head  Start  as  their 
one  vote  for  the  children  of  America, 
they  better  understand  Head  Start  is  a 
composite  program.  It  receives  help 
from  title  XX.  It  receives  help  from 
CETA.  These  were  services  provided  to 
these  children,  a  terribly  successful 
and  important  program  for  the  future 
of  these  children's  education.  Those 
services  have  all  been  cut. 

So  it  Is  not  enough.  The  Head  Start 
balloon  alone  will  not  hold  up  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  they  continue  to 
vote  against  children,  as  they  have 
each  and  every  time  we  have  had  a 
resolution  up  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress.  And  it  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  for  this  President,  because 
even  the  fondest  supporters,  the 
strongest  supporters  of  Head  Start, 
now  understand  the  sham  of  his  tu-gu- 
ment  that  he  holds  out  to  America.  "I 
will  not  cut  Head  Start,"  and  somehow 
he  is  pro-child.  It  is  just  not  the  case, 
because  he  has  cut  everything  else 
that  is  involved  with  Head  Start,  and 
even  the  actual  funding  for  Head 
Start  was  cut  under  his  direction. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

It  is  very  important  to  understand 
that  these  programs  are  all  interrelat- 
ed. The  CETA  program  in  1981  was 
cut  to  the  extent  of  eliminating  6,000 
Head  Start  workers  who  had  served  as 
teachers,  aides,  bus  drivers,  and  cleri- 
cal workers,  and  because  virtually  all 
of  the  Head  Start  programs  partici- 
pate in  the  child  care  food  program, 
substantial  reductions  In  that  program 
win  also  increase  Head  Start's  operat- 
ing expenses. 

So  you  really  have  to  look  at  the 
whole  panoply  of  cuts  that  are  in- 
volved, because  they  all  ultimately 
affect  one  another. 

One  does  not  want  to  get  partisan  in 
this  kind  of  discussion,  and  yet  obvi- 
ously by  the  very  nature  of  things  one 
must.  Although  up  to  this  point  I  have 
been  saying,  do  not  Just  listen  to  what 
people  say,  look  to  see  how  they  have 
voted.  I  am  now  going  to  point  out  a 
guide. 


Last  year  there  were  three  major 
votes  taken  which  set  the  framework 
for  the  budget  and  for  the  deficits. 
The  first  vote  was  that  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  which  set  the  guide- 
line for  $37  billion  in  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams. On  that  vote,  not  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  not  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  not  a  single  Repub- 
lican, broke  ranks  with  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. They  voted  down  the 
line  to  the  last  Member,  liberal,  con- 
servative, reactionary,  urban,  rural, 
suburban.  Every  Republican  voted  for 
those  cuts. 

On  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act, 
the  800-page  bill  that  nobody  had  seen 
until  there  was  a  vote,  there  were  two 
Republicans  who  broke  on  that  vote. 
One  was  the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  other  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dough- 
erty). 

The  tax  program,  which  really  cut 
away  three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars. $750  billion,  resulted  in  these 
huge  deficits.  And  now  the  blame  is  on 
the  children,  on  the  old.  They  are 
causing  the  deficits  all  of  a  sudden.  On 
that  tax  program,  there  was  exactly 
one  Republican  who  broke  ranks  with 
the  Reagan  administration,  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

As  I  travel  around  my  district  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  State,  every- 
where. I  hear  Republicans  trying  to 
cover  up  their  tracks  as  to  how  they 
voted,  and  I  think  that  we  have  to 
make  sure  that  this  year  there  is  no 
coverup.  that  people  know  how  their 
Representatives  are  voting.  It  is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  instill  any  kind 
of  responBibility  or  accountability  to 
the  people  who  are  suffering  because 
of  the  ravages  of  the  cuts  that  were 
imposed  last  year,  and  because  of  that 
impossible  tax  cut  that  was  imposed 
and  given  as  a  gift  to  the  largest  cor- 
porations and  to  the  wealthiest  of 
Americim  society. 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  7Mi 
years  ago  we  passed  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
not  only  make  our  budget  more  pru- 
dent and  efficient,  but  would  also  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  redirecting  our 
priorities  from  the  bloated  military 
sector  to  the  social  welfare  programs 
which  alleviate,  rather  than  aggravate, 
human  misery.  We  had  recently  suf- 
fered through  a  long  and  horrible  era 
of  violence  in  which  50,000  of  our 
young  people  had  died  in  an  insane 
and  immoral  war  in  Indochina,  while 
our  domestic  economy  nearly  col- 
lapsed under  the  strain  of  the  military 
budget. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  Budget  Reform 
Act  was  designed  not  only  to  make  our 
Government's  finances  more  efficient. 
It  was  also  our  response  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Pentagon's  budget  at  the 
expense  of  human  well-being;  it  was 


our  response  to  Congress  failure  to 
stand  up  against  a  corrupt  and  immor- 
al administration;  and  it  was,  above 
all,  our  attempt  to  see  beyond  the 
next  election,  beyond  the  next  weap- 
ons system,  and  to  start  building  a 
moral  and  peaceful  world  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  protest 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  abdicat- 
ed our  responsibilities  and  turned  our 
backs  on  the  very  people  who  should 
have  benefited  from  the  reformed 
budget  process.  The  congressional 
budget  debates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
were  simply  appalling.  FMrst  of  all,  the 
piece  of  legislation  which  was  designed 
to  end  half  a  century  of  total  budget- 
ary dominance  by  the  executive 
branch  has  been  turned  180  degrees. 
Under  the  most  recent  interpretation 
of  the  reconciliation  process,  the  con- 
gressional budget  has  become  a  tool  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Rather  than  strengthen  the 
Congress  in  its  dealings  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  process  has  been  abused  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  the 
point  where  we  are  once  again  "the 
sapless  branch." 

Second,  for  fiscal  year  1982.  there 
was  no  effort  to  examine  the  macro- 
economic  effects  of  an  accelerated 
military  budget,  or  the  implications  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  armed 
services.  Until  we  address  these  two 
issues,  it  is  ludicrous  to  talk  about 
fiscal  conservatism,  controlled  infla- 
tion or  a  revitalized  economy. 

Finally,  we  must  understand  that 
the  budget,  just  like  the  economy  at 
large,  is  not  infinitely  flexible.  The 
money  that  we  are  pumping  into  the 
Pentagon  at  an  ever- faster  rate  is 
being  directly  and  blatantly  trans- 
ferred out  of  our  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. We  are  experiencing  a  realloca- 
tion of  Government  resources  to  the 
most  affluent  sectors  of  the  society 
and  to  the  military,  and  away  from 
those  deserving  of  governmental  as- 
sistance—the elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  unemployed  and  the  poor. 
But  perhaps  the  most  tragic  budget 
cuts  are  those  which  affect  this  Na- 
tion's largest  unenfranchised  constitu- 
ency—its children. 

A  truly  democratic  society  treats  all 
of  its  citizens— young  and  old— with 
dignity  and  respect  for  their  basic 
human  rights.  But  under  the  present 
administration,  the  lives  of  young 
people  are  secondary  to  the  stockpil- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  next 
few  years,  thousands  of  children  will 
grow  up  hungry  instead  of  nourished, 
abused  instead  of  nurtured,  ignorant 
instead  of  educated,  and  sick  instead 
of  healthy.  The  interstices  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  safety  net  are  apparent- 
ly too  wide  to  keep  our  children  from 
falling  to  the  depths  of  misery. 

As  ignored  and  mistreated  as  our 
children  were  in  fiscal  year  1982.  they 


will  suffer  even  more  if  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  1983  budget  cuts, 
including  the  abolition  of  the  preven- 
tive health  care  component  of  medic- 
aid for  children,  the  child  care  food 
program,  and  the  Adoption  Assistance 
and  Child  Welfare  Act,  are  approved 
by  this  body.  Extreme  reductions  are 
also  plarmed  in  title  XX  child  care, 
the  supplemental  feeding  program  for 
women,  infants  and  children  (WIC), 
and  title  I  education  programs.  At  the 
same  time,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  give  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC)  and  food 
stamps  to  the  States,  despite  their  ap- 
parent inability  to  support  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  short,  there  is  a  concerted  effort 
to  destroy  the  Federal  programs  which 
help  our  children— daycare,  education, 
nutrition,  health,  AFDC,  and  medic- 
aid—and  to  transfer  the  funds  to  the 
military.  Children  are  a  politically 
powerless  constituency  and  to  attack 
them  in  the  name  of  "fiscal  conserv- 
atism" is  not  only  cheap  and  deplora- 
ble—it is  destructive  to  the  future  of 
our  society. 

I  contend  that  any  cuts  in  our 
budget  should  be  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  not  in  those  do- 
mestic programs  which  help  the  less 
fortunate  In  our  country.  Since  my 
election  to  Congress,  my  message  to 
my  colleagues  has  been  to  cut  bombs, 
death,  and  destruction,  and  not  to 
threaten  the  protection  of  our  citizens, 
turn  our  backs  on  the  indigent,  or 
stifle  the  growth  of  our  children.  I  ask 
you  to  join  me  in  fighting  for  the  eco- 
nomic rights  of  those  Americans  who 
are  too  young  to  participate  in  our  po- 
litical system,  and  to  reject  any  fur- 
ther budget  cuts  in  child-related  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1983.« 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  children 
are  smiong  the  most  vulnerable  groups 
in  our  society.  They  are  also  among 
the  most  voiceless.  Yet.  throughout 
the  history  of  the  American  Republic, 
the  Federal  Government  has  reassert- 
ed its  commitment  to  our  country's 
children.  In  1932.  the  Democratic  plat- 
form pledged  "a  continuous  responsi- 
bility for  human  welfare,  especially 
for  the  protection  of  children."  In 
1962,  President  Kennedy  continued 
this  tradition  of  concern,  asking  that 
we  "rededlcate  ourselves  to  making 
the  life  of  every  child  as  fruitful  and 
productive  as  it  possibly  can  be." 
Today,  however,  that  promise  is 
threatened  by  an  administration  that 
sees  human  lives  in  terms  of  budget- 
ary equations.  While  it  is  against 
American  values  to  expect  human  sac- 
rifice in  the  search  for  an  elusive  eco- 
nomic solution,  th^t  Is  what  we  have 
been  asked  to  do.  Yet,  to  sacrifice  the 
needs  of  children  is  to  turn  back  the 
clock  on  generations  of  progress.  No 
matter  how  appealing  the  rhetoric  of 
returning  programs  to  State  and  local 
governments  may  be.  it  is  no  substi- 


tute for  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  how 
best  to  guarantee  the  right  of  children 
to  a  healthy  and  productive  future. 

Over  500.000  children  presently  live 
away  from  their  families  in  fsu:ilities 
ranging  from  foster  family  and  group 
homes  to  large  institutions.  Some  are 
infants,  many  more  are  older  children 
and  adolescents,  and  some  have  special 
needs  stemming  from  physical  or  emo- 
tional handicaps.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  estimates 
that  over  $4  billion  could  be  saved  if 
the  number  of  children  in  foster  care 
could  be  reduced  by  30  percent.  Yet, 
the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  Act  of  1980,  which  holds  out 
hope  for  such  children,  is  in  danger  of 
elimination  under  the  administration's 
economic  program. 

One  out  of  every  72  American  in- 
fants and  one  in  every  47  nonwhite  in- 
fants dies  each  year.  One  in  seven 
American  children  has  no  regular 
source  of  health  care;  two  out  of  five 
are  not  fully  immunized;  and  one  out 
of  three  has  never  been  to  a  dentist. 
The  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  program  (title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  provides  care 
to  only  a  fraction  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren who  need  help  and  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  expansion  of  such 
services.  Yet,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion favors  the  abolishment  of  Title  V, 
and  remains  insensitive  to  the  urgency 
of  child  health  care  needs. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can families  are  likely  to  need  day  care 
services  in  the  future.  In  1980,  there 
were  about  18.9  million  American  chil- 
dren under  six.  Forty-three  percent  of 
these  children  had  mothers  in  the 
labor  force.  By  1980.  there  will  be  an 
estimated  23.3  million  children  under 
six.  and  over  half  of  these  children 
will  have  working  mothers.  Many  of 
these  children  are  neglected  because 
of  lack  of  adequate  child  care  services 
and  wind  up  in  foster  homes  or  institu- 
tions. The  administration's  so-called 
"profamily"  stance  cruelly  ignores  the 
reality  of  working  women  and  the 
need  for  dependable,  high-quality  day 
care  that  insures  the  healthy,  emo- 
tionally secure  development  of  young 
children. 

Children  are  the  poorest  of  any  age 
group  in  America.  In  1978,  while  11.4 
percent  of  the  general  population 
lived  in  poverty,  15.9  percent  of  all 
children  did.  In  addition,  one  in  every 
four  children  lives  in  poverty  at  some 
time  during  his  or  her  childhood- 
lacking  even  the  basic  necessities  of 
life.  Contrary  to  popular  myth,  very 
few  children  grow  up  on  welfare.  In 
fact,  one-third  of  all  AFDC  families  go 
off  the  welfare  rolls  each  year.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  attacked 
the  AFDC  program  in  the  guise  of 
fighting  fraud  and  abuse,  capitalizing 
on  what  it  sees  as  a  general  negative 
perception  of  public  assistance,  when 
what  is  needed  instead  is  a  strength- 


ened system  which  encourages  parents 
striving  to  work  for  a  living,  and  has  as 
its  goal  the  elimination  of  poverty  for 
the  succeeding  generation. 

Over  1  million  school-aged  children 
are  not  enrolled  in  school.  These  chil- 
dren are  disproportionately  black,  His- 
panic, Native  American,  or  handi- 
capped. Many  are  out  of  school,  not  by 
choice,  but.  because  they  have  been 
excluded  or  failed  by  State  and  local 
education  systems.  Others  who  are  in 
school  are  not  learning.  Education  for 
all  handicapped  children  and  the  title 
I  program,  two  successful  programs 
which  have  responded  to  the  needs  of 
handicapped  and  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children,  have  been  targeted 
for  repeal  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. This  would  literally  wipe  out  the 
Federal  effort  to  remedy  the  problem 
of  exclusion  and  discrimination  in  our 
educational  system.  If  anything,  we 
should  build  on  the  significant 
progress  that  has  been  made  through 
emphasizing  targeting,  parent  involve- 
ment, and  individual  rights  in  order  to 
bring  educational  opportunity  to  the 
country's  neediest  children. 

Children  should  not  be  the  victims 
of  economic  experimentation.  If  there 
is  any  place  where  we  should  draw  the 
line  against  rampant  budget  cutting, 
surely  it  is  where  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  children  are  concerned.* 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  special  order  called  by 
our  colleague,  Ted  Weiss,  comes  at  a 
critical  time  in  the  future  of  our  great- 
est living  asset:  Our  children.  The 
Census  Bureau,  in  a  report  entitled. 
"Money,  Income  and  Poverty,  Status 
of  Families  and  Persons,"  foimd  that 
America's  poverty  ranks  are  swelling 
for  the  first  time  in  two  decades.  Call- 
ing it  one  of  the  largest  annual  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  poor  since 
1959.  the  Bureau  found  that  the 
number  of  children  living  in  poverty 
leaped  from  10.2  million  to  11.4  mil- 
lion—almost 1  in  5.  The  Bureau  attrib- 
utes the  setback  to  high  inflation  and 
the  economic  decline  of  1980. 

Given  these  distressing  figures,  the 
Reagan  administration  continues  to 
embark  on  a  path  which  only  serves  to 
bring  more  misery  and  hard  times  to 
large  segments  of  our  population. 

When  the  proposed  1982  budget  was 
released  last  year,  it  brought  with  it  a 
devastating  array  of  cuts  in  many  of 
the  social  programs  which  are  the  life- 
blood  of  many  communities  and  vital 
to  the  survival  of  poor  black  and  white 
children.  Many  of  the  programs  were 
either  drastically  reduced  in  terms  of 
funds  and  staff,  or  their  allocations 
were  capped,  which  served,  only  to 
shut  out  those  with  the  greatest  need. 
The  cuts  included  a  $2.5  billion  cut  in 
medicaid,  $1  billion  cut  in  AFDC  bene- 
fits, and  the  virtual  obliteration  of  the 
CETA  program. 
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Today's  Washington  Post  features 
an  article  based  upon  a  partial  draft  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 
The  draft  budget  copy  calls  for  deep 
cuts  in  medicaid,  food  stamps,  aid  to 
education,  and  other  federally  funded 
social  programs.  These  cuts,  if  passed 
by  the  Congress  would  almost  totally 
annihilate  many  programs  before  they 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  States. 
The  President  also  plans  to  add  four 
new  block  grants,  one  of  which  would 
include  nutrition  programs  for  women, 
infants,  and  children.  The  child  wel- 
fare block  grant  that  President 
Reagan  will  propose  formally  to  Con- 
gress next  week  would  combine  foster 
care  programs,  adoption  assistance, 
and  others  at  a  decrease  of  some  $65 
million. 

The  President  knows  full  well  that 
most  State  and  local  governments— 
particularly  those  whose  citizens  are 
suffering  the  brunt  of  the  Reagan  re- 
cession—are already  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  existing  minimal  services. 
Revenue  sharing  will  provide  neither 
the  requisite  financial  nor  human  re- 
sources or  the  will  needed  to  carry  out 
those  programs  effectively.  Even  the 
oil-  and  gas-rich  States  that  are  flush 
with  revenues  will  resist  financing 
social  welfare  programs,  preferring  in- 
stead to  reduce  income  taxes. 

President  Reagan  also  seems  to  have 
very  little  historical  perspective.  He 
fails  to  realize  that  the  reason  the 
Federal  Government  got  involved  in 
social  welfare  programs  in  the  first 
place  was  because  citizens'  rights  were 
not  adequately  protected  by  State  and 
local  governments.  The  few  States 
that  do  attempt  to  meet  their  social 
responsibilities  are  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule. 

Last  year,  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  accused  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion of  attacking  programs  from  inside 
through  changes  in  regulation.  A  proc- 
ess which  is  happening  without  public- 
ity or  fanfare  and  with  little  room  for 
public  discussion. 

DAY  CARE 

Under  current  fiscal  year  1981  Fed- 
eral programs  to  assist  child  day  care, 
the  major  source  of  operational 
funds— other  than  indirect  funding 
through  tax  credits— continues  to  be 
programs  financed  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Through  the  years  the  Congress  has 
enacted  a  wide  range  of  other  legisla- 
tion relating  to  child  day  care,  includ- 
ing legislation  authorizing  the  Head 
Start  program,  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  authorizing 
the  child  care  food  program,  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act,  the 
Comprehensive  Emplojrment  and 
Training  Act,  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act,  and  others. 
A  source  of  indirect  Federal  funding 
for  child  care  is  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  which  provides  tax  credits  for 
families    with    child    day    care    costs 


which  are  related  to  employment  or 
education. 

The  growth  in  Federal  day  care 
funding  has  been  brought  to  a  halt  by 
enactment  of  the  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35). 
Among  many  other  changes,  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  provided  for  replacing 
the  former  title  XX  (of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  social  services  Federal- 
State  matching  program  with  a  new 
title  XX  block  grant  program,  with 
significantly  reduced  funding  levels. 
Other  changes  made  by  the  Reconcili- 
ation Act  in  the  title  XX  program  are 
the  elimination  of  family  income  eligi- 
bility requirements,  the  elimination  of 
the  requirement  that  50  percent  of 
Federal  funds  be  targeted  on  welfare 
recipients,  and  the  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral standards  for  day  care. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  single 
Federal  child/day  care  program, 
which  is  why  on  March  10,  1981,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2387,  the  Child  and 
Family  Development  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion if  passed,  would  strengthen  the 
development  of  children  and  the  func- 
tioning of  families  by  establishing  a 
comprehensive  Federal  child  care  pro- 
gram designed  to  improve  the  quality 
and  availability  of  child  care  services 
while  protecting  parental  rights.  H.R. 
2387  is  now  pending  before  the  Human 
Resources  Subcommittee  awaiting 
hearings  to  be  scheduled.  In  light  of 
our  ailing  economy  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  we  provide  a  public 
forum  so  that  the  more  than  30.7  mil- 
lion chilcfren  under  age  17  with  moth- 
ers in  the  labor  force  can  come  togeth- 
er, focus  on  the  child  care  problem 
and  institute  ways  to  ease  the  burden. 

CHILD  NUTRITION 

The  administration  had  the  unmiti- 
gated gall  to  propose  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  change  standards  re- 
garding the  quantity  and  nutritional 
value  of  food  served  in  the  child  nutri- 
tion program.  Our  youngsters  could 
have  been  subjected  to  cake  instead  of 
bread,  and  catsup  instead  of  real  vege- 
tables. What  nonsense.  After  being  in- 
undated with  protest,  the  President 
decided  that  perhaps  his  proposal  did 
not  provide  any  sound  nutritional 
basis  and  he  subsequently  withdrew  it. 

MEDICAID 

While  this  too  would  receive  a  warm 
welcome  under  Reagan's  "New  Feder- 
alism plan,"  it  is  another  area  in 
which  drastic  changes  will  occur 
through  regulations  being  issued. 
Those  regulations  which  were  issued 
late  last  year  could  impact  on  pro- 
grams which  provide  youngsters 
dental  and  preventive  services  and  the 
full  range  of  ambulatory  services. 
Large  numbers  of  children  rely  on 
medically  needy  programs.  More  will 
need  to  rely  on  it  also  as  families  lose 
welfare  unemployment  benefits  and 
the  like.  The  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (HHS)  is  also 
thinking  about   gutting  the  enforce- 


ment of  a  program  which  requires  cer- 
tain hospitals  to  provide  a  portion  of 
free  care  to  the  medically  indigent  and 
to  serve  medicaid/medicare  patients. 
At  a  time  when  medicaid  coverage  is 
shrinking,  such  action  will  wreak 
havoc  with  those  individuals  who  are 
already  uninsured. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

While  this  was  spared  the  block 
grant  fate  last  year,  it  faces  almost 
certain  death  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
round.  Now  States  have  to  have  a 
number  of  service  plans  in  place  in 
order  that  reforms  be  taken  on  behalf 
of  homeless  children  in  this  Nation. 
Under  the  "New  Federalism  plan," 
this  too  will  be  bucked  to  the  States. 

The  outlook  remains  bleak  for  those 
in  our  society  who  have  small  voices— 
the  children.  They  are  not  organized 
in  groups,  they  do  not  lobby  their 
Representatives  in  Congress,  they  do 
not  understand  a  President  who  cre- 
ates safety  nets  and  then  cuts  huge 
holes  in  the  net. 

Children  do  understand  what  it 
means  to  go  without  a  hot,  nourishing 
meal  at  school,  what  it  means  when 
mother  or  dad  receives  a  letter  stating 
that  because  of  budget  cuts,  350  day 
care  slots  are  being  eliminated  and 
they  are  faced  with  what  to  do  with 
Sandy  or  George  after  school. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  be  a  party 
to  our  children  growing  old  and  wor- 
ried before  they  reach  adulthood.  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  party  to  a 
plan  which  may  mean  our  youngsters 
will  not  receive  adequate  child  care, 
housing,  food  or  clothing. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  an  assessment  of  budget  cuts  on 
black  children  as  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Black  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute. 

The  article  follows: 

When  you  consider: 

Almost  half  of  Black  children  are  bom  in 
poverty; 

40  percent  of  Black  women  head  house- 
holds, which  count  for  44  percent  of  Black 
children; 

Black  teenage  unemployment  has  re- 
mained at  30  percent  for  the  last  10  years 
and  during  the  summer  of  1981  it  rose  to  45 
percent  (National  Urban  League); 

Over  40  percent  of  all  Black  children  do 
not  see  a  single  physician  each  year; 

Black  women  are  twice  as  likely  as  whites 
to  never  have  prenatal  care; 

As  many  as  one-fifth  of  all  births  to  Black 
teenagers  result  in  low  birth  weight  babies; 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  for  Black  babies 
is  almost  twice  those  of  white;  and 

The  number  of  poor  white  families  de- 
clined by  6  percent  between  1970  and  1979, 
the  number  of  poor  Black  families  increased 
by  12  percent  (National  Urban  League). 

It  is  obvious  many  of  the  1982  cuts  in 
social  services  programs  have  left  the  Black 
community  hanging  by  a  thread.  Now,  the 
President  has  released  plans  for  his  revolu- 
tion in  Federalism.  Already,  a  12  percent  re- 
duction across  the  board  has  been  recom- 
mended. 
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To  speak  of  the  effects  of  budget  cuts  and 
Black  children,  five  critical  issues  need  to  be 
considered,  namely  child  care,  education, 
health,  child  welfare,  and  AFE>C. 

CHILD  CARE 

Many  Black  families  rely  on  relatives  for 
child  care.  This  is  an  indication  not  only 
that  the  Black  extended  family  is  still  a 
strength  in  the  Black  community,  but  the 
Black  parents  have  little  or  no  choice  when 
seeking  child  care  services  so  they  can  work. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  a  greater  supply 
of  accessible,  affordable  and  quality  child 
care.  Title  XX  provides  such  an  option.  By 
1990.  it  is  estimated  three-quarters  of  all 
mothers  will  be  in  the  work  force.  With  the 
average  cost  of  child  care  at  an  all  time  high 
of  $45  to  $50  per  week,  and  as  the  flow  of 
mothers  in  the  labor  force  continues,  many 
families  will  continue  to  suffer  from  an  in- 
sufficient and  prohibitively  expensive 
supply  of  child  care  options. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  women  work- 
ers are  more  often  unemployed,  unemployed 
over  longer  (teriods  of  time,  are  underem- 
ployed, underpaid,  have  less  union  protec- 
tion, and  have  more  interruption  in  labor 
force  participation.  (Diana  M.  Pearce, 
Center  for  National  Policy  Review  and  Htu-- 
riette  McAdoo.  Howard  University.)  The  im- 
plications for  the  44  percent  of  Black  chil- 
dren who  live  in  households  headed  by 
Black  women  are  overwhelming. 

To  cut  Title  XX  fvmds  12  percent  would 
cause  over  50,000  children  to  lose  their  day 
care  slots,  nimierous  centers  would  close, 
and  eligibility  requirements  for  subsidies 
would  lower,  thus  forcing  thousands  of  par- 
ents to  quit  work  to  give  their  children 
proper  care. 

EDUCATION 

Education  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  principal  vehicle  through  which  Blacks 
can  Improve  their  lives.  In  specific  in- 
stances, disadvantaged  students  have  par- 
ticularly demonstrated  their  responsiveness 
to  genuine  educational  opportunities.  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  proven  valuable  in  Improving  the 
math  and  reading  skills  of  its  students. 
However,  due  to  lack  of  full  funding  only  57 
percent  of  eligible  students  are  participat- 
ing. A  cut  of  12  percent  in  Title  I  would 
eliminate  over  500,000  children  from  the 
program.  The  cost-effectiveness  of  this 
move  Is  doubtful,  when  the  same  500,000 
children  could.  If  not  for  Title  I,  later 
become  more  expensive  because  of  the  need 
to  place  them  In  EMR  classes  of  SUD  pro- 
grams. 

HEALTH 

Black  children  are  much  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  poor  health  than  the  majority 
of  their  American  peers.  While  poverty, 
unsafe  housing,  and  poor  nutrition  expose 
many  Black  children  to  harmful  and  haz- 
ardous condition,  their  plight  Is  compound- 
ed by  a  systematic  Inaccessibility  to  compe- 
tent health  care.  When  we  realize  only  58 
percent  of  Black  children  have  ever  received 
Em  inoculation  against  measles,  and  less 
than  half  of  all  Black  children  have  re- 
ceived three  polio  dosages  as  recommended, 
and  that  the  Medicaid  program  is  the  major 
source  of  health  care  for  the  poor,  further 
cuts  In  Medicaid  are  frightening.  The  level 
of  medicaid  funding  states  receive  Is  already 
minimal,  and  far  below  that  which  is  needed 
to  maintain  the  current  level  of  services.  A 
12  percent  cut  would  result  In  severe  medic- 
aid cutbacks  by  the  states.  As  a  result,  thou- 
sands of  already  underserved  children  will 
be  eliminated. 


CHILD  WELFARE 

Black  children  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be  grossly  mis-served  by  the  child  welfare 
system.  It  Is  believed  they  comprise  from  28 
percent  to  40  percent  of  the  500,000  chil- 
dren living  in  foster  care  homes  and  Institu- 
tions. Our  foster  care  system  is  guilty,  not 
only  of  placing  black  children  In  care  more 
frequently,  but  also  keeping  them  in  care 
longer,  and  providing  them  with  the  least 
expensive  care  possible.  To  put  child  welfare 
into  a  block  grant  will  devastate  a  foster 
care  and  adoption  system  that  already  does 
not  serve  the  needs  of  Black  children.  If  the 
programs  In  P.L.  96-272  are  block  granted, 
all  new  incentives  for  states  to  reform  their 
programs  will  be  ended.  In  addition,  most 
federal  control  would  be  removed,  thus  leav- 
ing states  free  to  distribute  funds  In  areas 
they  deem  most  Important.  This  Is  particu- 
larly disturbing  In  reference  to  Black  chil- 
dren who  are  disproportionately  placed  In 
foster  care,  dispro[>ortionately  kept  In  foster 
care,  and  disproportionately  prevented  from 
finding  permanent  homes. 

AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

lAFDC) 

The  Administration  plans  sweeping  alter- 
ations In  the  APDC  program  which  will  pro- 
foundly harm  Black  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  Administration  proposes  to 
"swap"  AFDC  and  food  stamps  for  medic- 
aid—a  $20  billion  exchange.  The  states  will 
be  given  a  $28  billion  trust  fund  to  finance 
them,  however,  how  the  money  will  be  spent 
will  be  left  completely  up  to  the  states.  It  Is 
unreasonable  to  think  states  can  answer  re- 
sponsibly the  needs  of  APDC  recipients, 
when  they  are  trying  desperately  to  balance 
their  own  budgets  In  light  of  substantial 
cutbacks.  (Black  Caucus  Response  to  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address)  This  transfer  Is 
detrimental  to  the  economic  well  being  of 
7.5  million  of  America's  poorest  children. 
But,  when  you  consider  one-half  of  Black 
children  are  bom  In  poverty,  they  will 
suffer  more  under  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
budget  axe. 

The  problems  for  many  Black  children 
discussed  today  only  begin  to  show  the  tre- 
mendous disparity  between  the  majority  of 
children  and  poor  Blacks.  Although  their 
vulnerability  to  poverty  and  discrimination 
accounts  for  much  of  the  gap,  Black  chil- 
dren also  receive  inadequate,  underfunded, 
or  misdirected  services  that  do  not  address 
their  enormous  social  and  economic  bar- 
riers. If  any  relief  Is  to  occur  soon,  the  gov- 
ernment must  begin  to  design  services  that 
recognize  and  utilize  the  strengths  of  Black 
families,  not  Just  their  deficits.* 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
ironic  that  in  the  same  week  that  we 
are  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, who  responded  some  50  years  ago 
to  the  needs  of  a  citizenry  which  was 
illhoused,  illfed,  aind  iUclothed,  we 
heard  from  the  President  of  his  plans 
to  dismantle  the  social  programs  initi- 
ated by  F.  D.  R. 

In  his  plans.  President  Reagan  pro- 
poses to  give  to  the  States  precisely 
those  responsibilities  the  States  had 
originally  failed  to  meet.  The  Federal 
Government  had  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  guaranteeing  food  for  the 
hungry  and  care  for  the  sick  and 
needy  because  many  State  and  local 
governments  refused  to  do  so.  Now  the 
President  suggests  to  people  that  if 


their  State  fails  them,  they  are  free  to 
move.  This  brings  back  the  terrible 
memories  of  the  migrations  during 
and  suffering  during  the  Depression. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  that 
of  my  colleagues  who  share  the  belief 
that  children  will  suffer  the  most  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  administration's 
actions.  Children  are  presently  the 
poorest  group  in  the  county.  In  1978, 
when  11.4  percent  of  the  general  popu- 
lation lived  in  poverty,  yet,  15.9  per- 
cent of  children  were  poverty  stricken. 
It  is  often  stated  that  our  children  are 
our  greatest  resource.  We  also  know 
that  nations  are  judged  by  the  way 
they  treat  their  very  old  and  their 
very  young. 

I  believe  that  our  youngest  citizens, 
those  who  are  too  young  to  vote,  too 
young  to  demonstrate,  and  too  young 
to  lobby  are  in  serious  jeopardy.  The 
administration  has  reduced  or  is  seek- 
ing to  reduce  the  funding  for  the  pro- 
grams that  have  proven  to  be  success- 
ful in  improving  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  children.  The  mistakes  we 
make  today  may  lead  to  irreversible 
damage  for  them.  Children  deprived  of 
adequate  food,  adequate  health  care, 
and  adequate  education  will  grow  up 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  and 
the  unemployed.  Our  children  are  en- 
titled to  food,  health  care,  and  a 
decent  education  to  enable  them  to 
have  a  future  which  will  be  free  of 
poverty.* 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  fre- 
quently mention  the  natural  resources 
of  this  country,  we  discuss  quality  and 
quantity.  I  will  say  to  you  that  there  is 
nothing  more  sacred  than  the  natural 
resource  we  have  in  our  children  and 
young  people.  The  oft  heard  expres- 
sion is  that  healthy  bodies  lead  to 
healthy  minds.  Well  frankly,  I  put  a 
premium  on  the  healthy  bodies  and 
the  healthy  minds  of  our  future  gen- 
erations: I  will  also  say  to  you  that 
this  is  not  shared  by  the  current  ad- 
ministration. 

During  World  War  II  we  began 
drafting  young  men  to  serve  in  the 
armed  services  only  to  find  that  there 
were  terrible  cases  of  malnutrition.  At 
that  time  the  Federal  Government 
stood  up  and  took  notice— the  school 
lunch  program  was  created.  What's 
happening  to  that  lunch  program 
today?  Across  the  country  there  has 
been  a  12-percent  drop  in  participa- 
tion. Why?  Because  it  seems  that  the 
priorities  of  the  budget  makers  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
in  the  White  House  are  not  directed  at 
providing  an  affordable  meal  to  our 
schoolchildren. 

What  about  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram? Last  year  children  were  able  to 
receive  extra  milk  through  the  special 
supplemental  milk  program.  In  1980- 
81  there  were  800  Iowa  schools  that 
provided  their  children  with  supple- 
mental milk.  The  wise  sages  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  decided  that  children  did 
not  need  more  than  one  carton  of  milk 
with  their  school  lunch  and  therefore 
forbade  schools  who  participate  in  the 
lunch  program  to  also  participate  in 
the  special  milk  program.  What  about 
those  growing  teenagers  who  need 
larger  supplies  of  calcium  and  vitamin 
D?  Well  they  are  relegated  to  one  milk 
per  lunch  without  having  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  price.  Today  in  Iowa  there 
are  only  50  schools  that  participate  in 
the  special  milk  program. 

We  are  constantly  told  of  the  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  response  from  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  cut  the  working  poor 
out  of  the  program,  the  single  parent 
families,  those  who  desperately  need 
nutritional  support  to  supplement 
those  hard  earned  dollars.  Who  are 
those  poor  recipients— 58  percent  are 
children  under  18;  and  this  momng  we 
hear  that  the  administation  wants  to 
cut  another  $2.4  billion  from  the  food 
stamp  program.  These  cuts  are  not 
aimed  at  waste,  fraud  and  abuse— 
these  cuts  are  aimed  at  needy  chil- 
dren. 

Study  after  study  has  indicated  that 
the  WIC  program  has  reduced  mortali- 
ty and  improved  the  health  of  low- 
income  children.  Every  dollar  spent  on 
this  program  saves  $3  in  costs  to  care 
for  a  brain  damaged,  retarded,  or  oth- 
erwise nonself-sufficient  child  and 
later  adult.  Yet  we  read  this  morning 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  recommend  that  this  pro- 
gram be  cut  by  25  percent. 

Let  us  focus  on  the  nutritional  needs 
of  children  and  long-term  needs  of  this 
country  in  a  sensible  maimer.  We  must 
stop  gutting  the  very  programs  that 
create  healthy  bodies  and  minds,  or  we 
will  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  state 
the  Field  Foundation  Study  found  the 
country  in  during  the  late  sixties.* 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  countless 
times  we  have  heard  the  expression, 
"our  children  are  our  future."  This  is 
a  true  statement.  And  without  a 
doubt,  this  discussion  about  the 
impact  of  Federal  budget  cuts  on  our 
Nation's  children  is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  examinations  of  the  effects  of 
budget  reductions  that  we  could  ever 
undertake— because  in  our  assessments 
of  the  consequences  of  cutbacks  on 
our  children,  we  can  also  gauge,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  true  cost  of  budget 
cutbacks.  The  budget  decisions  that 
are  being  made  in  the  White  House 
and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  that 
affect  our  Nation's  children  will  have 
a  lasting  impact— on  them,  and  on  the 
future  of  our  children. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  I  know  it  is 
shared  by  many  of  you,  that  the 
future  of  many  of  our  children  is 
being  compromised.  Drastic  reductions 
in  nutrition,  health,  education,  and 
other  social  services  programs  will 
exact  a  severe  toll  from  our  children. 


our  most  vulnerable  and  least  power- 
ful group. 

I  have  heard  first  hand  from  many 
of  my  constituents,  as  I  know  you 
have,  about  how  budget  cuts  are  hurt- 
ing them  and  their  families.  The  out- 
come of  cutbaclis  in  one  program  in 
particular— the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram—have been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion numerous  times  by  parents, 
teachers,  and  students  in  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee.  The  budget  reduc- 
tions have  resulted  in  some  schools 
terminating  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, increased  meal  prices,  and  fewer 
students  eating  meals.  In  Tennessee 
alone,  the  average  daily  participation 
rate  in  the  school  lunch  program  has 
fallen  by  over  67.000  students,  ap- 
proximately an  8-percent  drop  in  par- 
ticipation when  compared  with  No- 
vember 1980  statistics. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  student  in  my 
district  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  that  I  think  points  out  the  effects 
of  the  school  lunch  cutbacks  on  many 
students  across  the  Nation.  The  letter 
was  written  by  Cindy  Williams,  a 
junior  at  Beech  Senior  High  in  Hen- 
dersonville.  Tenn.  In  her  letter,  she 
wrote: 

One  issue  that  bothers  the  students  and 
myself  is  the  school  lunches.  We  would  lilce 
to  luiow  why  one  hamburger,  maybe  twenty 
french  fries  and  two  paclcs  of  ketchup  costs 
us  one-dollar?  Our  desserts  are  thirty-cents 
extra  and  one  pint  of  milk  is  twenty-cents. 
Why  are  school  lunch  prices  going  up  while 
the  quantity  is  going  down?  Everyone  insists 
that  growing  children  need  good  food  for 
good  learning.  At  school  lunch  prices  this  is 
not  possible  for  more  than  half  of  (the) 
families. 

As  Cindy  said,  children  do  need 
"good  food  for  good  learning."  We  all 
know  that  poor  nutrition  affects  both 
the  physical  and  mental  development 
of  children  and  has  an  influence  on 
the  remaining  years  of  their  lives.  It 
has  also  been  proven  that  malnutri- 
tion among  children  leads  to  low 
school  achievement.  These  facts  are 
known.  Yet,  unfortunately,  severe  re- 
ductions were  made  in  the  school 
lunch  program  and  more  cuts  are 
likely  to  be  proposed  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Although  the  national  school  lunch 
program  was  established  in  1946,  it  is 
still  needed  in  the  1980's  to  help  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  young  people.  Adequate  fund- 
ing must  be  provided  for  the  school 
lunch  program  to  help  insure  that  stu- 
dents receive  the  nutrition  they  need 
to  grow  up  physically  and  mentally 
strong. 

There  are  other  cuts  that  impact 
just  as  heavily  on  children.  I  will 
touch  on  just  a  few  of  the  major  ones, 
which  include  reductions  in  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children, 
health  and  education  programs. 

In  September  1981,  the  Tennessee 
Human  Services  Department  had  a 
cash  assistance  caseload  of  66,067  fam- 


ilies. In  October  1981  that  caseload 
was  reduced  to  55,021  families:  11.046 
families  were  simply  budgeted  out  of 
the  program  through  new  program  re- 
quirements designed  to  accomplish 
that  end.  Naturally,  those  most  affect- 
ed by  the  cuts  in  this  program  are  chil- 
dren. In  Tennessee,  the  average  family 
participating  in  the  APDC  program 
consists  of  a  parent  and  one  or  two 
children.  In  the  majority  of  these 
cases,  no  father  figure  is  present.  Re- 
gretably.  for  most  of  the  families  re- 
moved from  the  program,  the  result  is 
likely  a  deeper  step  into  poverty. 

Another  area  of  assistance  crucially 
important  to  children  is  health  care.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  proper 
medical  care  is  vital.  And  fortunately, 
overall,  the  health  of  children  in  the 
United  States  is  good.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
provides  funding  for  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  that  seek  to  improve  chil- 
dren's health  and  provide  care  when  it 
caimot  be  afforded.  But  we  are  also 
seeing  cutbacks  in  the  health  pro- 
grams. Many  of  them  have  been 
placed  in  block  grants  and  then  overall 
funding  slashed.  Medicaid  is  under 
attack  and  the  program  may  be  drasti- 
cally changed  in  the  very  near  future. 
Any  changes  in  programs  that  provide 
medical  care  would  undoubtedly  hurt 
children,  because  the  outcome  would 
be  that  children  whose  families  cannot 
afford  private  physicians  may  not  be 
able  to  receive  adequate  health  care. 
This  would  be  a  devastating  setback 
after  many  years  of  progress  in  the 
area  of  providing  expanded  health 
care  to  young  people. 

Finally,  but  by  no  means  less  pain- 
ful, are  the  cutbacks  in  education  pro- 
grams. Since  most  of  these  programs 
are  forward  funded,  the  true  effects  of 
the  first  round  of  reductions  will  not 
be  apparent  until  the  begirming  of  the 
next  school  year.  At  that  time,  howev- 
er, less  moneys  will  be  available  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  stu- 
dents. Fewer  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  economically 
disadvantaged  children.  And  many 
other  young  people  may  not  find  pro- 
grams such  afi  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
education,  career  education,  and 
health  education  programs  available. 
These  programs  were  placed  in  a  block 
grant  along  with  many  other  programs 
and  then  funding  slashed.  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  will  be 
placed  in  an  either/or  predicament  in 
deciding  which  activities  to  fund  with 
block  grant  moneys. 

To  make  matters  worse,  indications 
are  that  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  will  call  for  cutting 
education  aid  by  about  one-third.  Fur- 
thermore, the  education  program  for 
handicapped  children,  which  is  suc- 
cessfully working  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate education  to  millions  of  handi- 
capped youth,  is  slated  for  inclusion  in 
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a  block  grant.  Clearly,  such  drastic 
budget  action  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  millions  of  our  Nation's 
young  people.  At  a  time  in  our  history 
when  education  is  a  necessity,  it  is 
vital  that  every  child  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  realize  his  or  her  fullest  poten- 
tial. 

The  time  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
our  Nation's  children  is  now.  Their 
future  should  not  be  compromised  by 
heartless  cutbacks  in  vital  nutrition, 
health,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams.9 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Reaganomics  have  proven  to  be  a 
cruel  hoax  on  the  American  people. 
Given  the  staggering  impact  of  a  se- 
verely depressed  State  economy,  a  fail- 
ing automobile  industry  with  skyrock- 
eting unemployment,  and  drastic  cuts 
in  trade  adjustment  assistance,  food 
stamps,  unemployment  benefits,  and 
other  Federal  programs  which  give 
basic  support  to  families,  my  constitu- 
ents are  shouldering  too  great  a 
burden. 

But  the  greatest  burden  is  falling  on 
those  whose  futures  are  being  traded 
in  an  economic  experiment  and  mis- 
guided attempts  to  balance  the 
budget— our  children.  From  infancy  to 
graduation,  the  Federal  budget  cuts 
are  impacting  our  children's  lives. 
From  the  reduced  and  empty  school 
breakfast  and  lunch  plates,  to  under- 
staffed classrooms,  empty  libraries, 
and  college  careers  that  will  never  get 
underway,  we  are  robbing  our  children 
of  chances  and  opportunities  which  we 
will  never  be  able  to  calculate. 

School  dollars  have  been  so 
stretched  in  my  home  district  that  in 
one  school  district  there  has  been  no 
physical  education,  music  or  library 
facilities  in  the  elementary  school  for 
years. 

And  at  the  high  school  level,  course 
offerings  have  been  so  curtailed  that 
only  the  basic  skeleton  of  a  curriculimi 
remains.  The  threat  of  a  25  to  50  per- 
cent additional  cut  in  Federal  educa- 
tion aid  sends  shock  waves  into  a 
school  district  like  this  that  has  al- 
ready made  these  hard  decisions.  In 
Michigan,  the  State  share  of  educa- 
tion costs  has  dipped  from  about  50 
percent  in  1979-80  to  about  30  percent 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Any  further 
cuts  will  only  aggravate  an  already 
critical  situation. 

The  administration  is  planning  still 
more  experiments  with  programs 
which  serve  children.  Even  though 
many  States  have  not  yet  appointed 
the  first  education  block  grant  adviso- 
ry committee,  and  not  gotten  any  pro- 
gram underway,  the  President  is  press- 
ing for  another  wave  of  consolidation. 
This  time  his  target  is  the  handi- 
capped population.  Here  my  State  and, 
indeed  the  Nation,  have  made  great 
strides  in  giving  handicapped  children 
hope  and  opportunities  for  the  future 
which  they  never  before  enjoyed.  This 


system  should  not  be  tampered  with 
until  we  have  at  least  an  inkling  of  an 
idea  whether  this  first  chancy  endeav- 
or is  wise  public  policy. 

Any  more  changes  in  our  proven 
education  system  should  be  made  with 
great  caution.  When  our  children's 
livelihood  and  futures  are  at  stake,  we 
cannot  be  too  hesitant  in  setting  our 
course.  Our  children  are  our  most  val- 
uable resource,  one  that  we  can  ill 
afford  to  use  for  expedient  political 
experimentation.* 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
impact  of  Federal  budget  cuts  on  chil- 
dren. It  is  disheartening,  indeed,  when 
the  road  to  economic  recovery  proves 
to  be  paved  with  cobblestones  of  re- 
duced health  care,  education,  and 
social  services  to  childen  in  need.  It  is 
a  clich6.  yet  it  is  true:  children  are  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  A  road  based  on 
reduced  care  to  children  and  parents 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  lead  not 
to  "economic  recovery,"  but  to  a  weak- 
ened and  dispirited  nation. 

The  range  of  children's  services  that 
can  be  discussed  under  this  heading  is 
quite  broad:  Child  nutrition,  maternal 
and  child  health,  education,  day  care 
and  maternal  employment,  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children,  and 
medicaid  are  a  number  that  our  col- 
league from  New  York  has  mentioned. 
I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  programs 
that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  serve— specifically, 
the  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams and  medicaid. 

As  many  of  you  know.  President 
Reagan  requested  that  a  number  of 
programs  providing  services  to  preg- 
nant women  and  children  be  consoli- 
dated into  one  large,  general  block 
grant.  The  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Environment  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grant  that  retained,  at  the  least, 
a  specified,  targeted  framework  for 
many  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  programs.  However,  these  pro- 
grams were  severely  slashed  by  the 
F*resident's  appropriations  request; 
and  women  and  children  across  the 
Nation  are  now  beginning  to  feel  the 
resulting  impact. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  specific 
programs.  The  improved  pregnancy 
outcome  projects  and  the  improved 
child  health  projects  are  two  initia- 
tives now  being  funded  through  the 
maternal  and  child  health  (MCH) 
block  grant.  In  recent  years,  these 
projects  have  resulted  in  improving  ac- 
cessibility, availability,  and  quality  of 
prenatal  care.  They  have  also  facilitat- 
ed outreach,  patient  and  provider  edu- 
cation, and  targeted  resesu-ch  on  pre- 
natal care.  Yet,  in  initial  drafts  that 
we  have  seen,  the  improved  pregnancy 
outcome  projects  are  being  reduced  by 
60  percent,  from  $11.1  million  to  $4.4 
million;  and  the  improved  child  health 


projects  are  being  reduced  by  72  per- 
cent, from  $3.2  million  to  $0.9  million. 

Another  of  the  programs  currently 
in  the  MCH  block  grant— the  universi- 
ty affiliated  programs— will  suffer 
comparable  setbacks.  Funded  in  fiscal 
year  1981  at  $18.7  million,  these  pro- 
grams, which  deliver  essential  services 
to  handicapped  children  across  the 
country  and  engage  in  vital  research, 
will  be  reduced  by  46  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  number  of  these  pro- 
grams will  now  be  slashed,  support  for 
undergraduate  training  will  be  elimi- 
nated, and  funding  for  various  inpa- 
tient care  and  ambulatory  services  will 
no  longer  be  available.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  the  fine  work  that 
the  Kennedy  Institute,  a  UAP  in  my 
district,  has  done  for  the  handicapped 
children  of  Maryland.  It  is  distressing 
to  comprehend  the  effect  that  the  re- 
duction and  elimination  of  these  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  others  under  the 
MCH  block  grant,  will  have  on  chil- 
dren and  parents  of  other  States  as 
well. 

Many  of  the  cuts  in  medicaid  will  be 
as  extensive  and  devastating.  Through 
changes  requested  by  the  President, 
we  have  given  the  States  greater  flexi- 
bility in  administering  their  programs; 
and  simultaneously,  we  have  reduced 
the  percentage  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  the  States  in  match- 
ing funds.  Thus,  throughout  1982.  we 
will  be  seeing  States  tighten  their  eli- 
gibility requirements  and  cut  back  on 
their  benefit  packages  in  efforts  to 
save  money  and  make  up  the  Federal 
shortfall. 

The  two  populations  that  make  up 
the  largest  number  of  medicaid  benefi- 
ciaries are  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old— and  these  are  the  two  which 
will  suffer  the  most.  The  aspect  of  pre- 
ventive health  care  and  maintenance 
for  young  children  will  take  a  back 
seat  to  avoiding  short-term  deficits 
caused  by  the  Federal  shortfall.  In  the 
long  nm,  this  will  result  in  the  poor 
health  status  of  adolescents  and 
adults— generating  additional  finan- 
cial, physical,  and  emotional  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  against  the  exten- 
sive service  reductions  that  have  been 
and  will  be  proposed  by  the  current 
administration.  Thus,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Enviromnent  is 
moving  ahead  with  various  oversight 
hearings,  and  I  continue  to  work  with 
my  colleagues  in  keeping  the  basic 
issue  of  child  health  alive  in  the  na- 
tional debate.  As  many  of  us  have 
noted,  our  Nation's  future  will  be  only 
as  bright  as  our  children's  present.* 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss)  for  taking  out  this  special 
order  on  the  impact  of  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts  on  America's  children. 
Through   the  legislative  battles  that 
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resulted  in  the  enactment  of  many  of 
the  programs  that  are  now  threatened 
with  extinction,  we  developed  a  na- 
tional consensus  that  our  greatest  re- 
source was  our  children,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  providing  improved  education, 
nutrition,  and  health  care  for  them. 

The  Reagan  budget  cuts  that  have 
already  been  adopted  stalled  progress 
in  meeting  that  commitment;  the  new 
proposals  in  his  1983  budget  would 
completely  abandon  it.  The  American 
people  have  given  no  mandate  to  turn 
our  backs  on  disadvantaged  and 
middle-class  children.  It  Is  tragically 
ironic  that  an  administration  that 
seeks  to  revive  our  economy  and  im- 
prove productivity  has  attacked  pro- 
grams for  children,  such  as  title  I  com- 
pensatory education,  that  give  chil- 
dren a  chance  to  contribute  to  our  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  Reagan  attack  on  children's 
programs  covers  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
grams. 

Children's  futures  are  most  often  de- 
termined by  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  their  parents,  primarily  their 
mothers.  In  the  case  of  children  from 
low-income  families,  current  Federal 
child  care  policies  are  inadequate  to 
Insure  that  these  children  will  lead 
healthy  and  productive  lives.  Federal 
policies  and  programs  are  diffused  and 
often  do  not  reflect  an  accurate  view 
of  the  severe  handicaps  under  which 
these  children  and  their  parents  must 
function.  These  problems,  coupled 
with  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  cuts,  will  seriously  impede 
their  chances  to  move  out  of  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  dependence. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  31.8  million 
children  in  the  United  States  under 
the  age  of  18  have  mothers  who  work 
away  from  home.  One  out  of  every  six 
families,  or  9.4  million  families,  is 
headed  by  a  woman.  These  glaring  sta- 
tistics immediately  raise  the  questions, 
who  are  caring  for  these  children  and 
what  kind  of  care  are  they  receiving? 
Currently  there  are  only  1.6  million  li- 
censed child  care  spaces  for  the  7  mil- 
lion children  under  age  6  who  have 
working  mothers,  which  indicates  that 
over  5  million  children  are  in  need  of 
day  care  facilities.  The  concern  for 
quality  care  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
problem  primarily  for  individual 
mothers,  but  one  that  should  concern 
us  all— expecially  employers  who  are 
faced  with  high  absenteeism  and  low 
productivity  when  child  care  arrange- 
ments are  inadequate  or  unreliable. 
We  need  to  take  a  closer  look  both  at 
alternative  forms  of  quality  child  care 
and  work  options  such  as  job  sharing 
and  flextime  arrangements. 

The  impact  of  the  budget  cuts  can 
be  devastating  for  local  economies 
when  day  care  centers  have  to  close 
for  lack  of  funding.  These  centers  are 
not  autonomous.  There  are  small  busi- 
nesses that  provide  ancillary  services 
which  are  tied  to  it  such  as  food  and 


beverage  vendors,  suppliers  of  educa- 
tional, office,  housekeeping,  and  first 
aid  materials,  and  auditors— all  of 
whom  are  taxpayers.  In  my  own  State 
of  New  York,  for  example,  of  the  57 
local  districts,  excluding  New  York 
City.  19.722  people  are  involved  in  day 
care  as  providers  and  consumers.  In 
New  York  City,  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
the  operation  of  44  day  care  centers 
covered  by  the  social  services  block 
grant  is  jeopardized.  These  centers 
provide  full-time  and  after-school  care 
for  approximately  5.000  children  of 
working  mothers  throughout  the  city. 
If  services  were  to  be  dismantled,  the 
loss  of  tax  revenues  and  increases  in 
welfare  payments  would  be  felt  local 
and  statewide:  but  most  important,  if 
parents  must  work  and  have  no  help 
for  child  care,  thousands  of  children 
will  be  left  unprotected.  Multiply  this 
by  thousands  of  local  communities 
across  the  country  and  you  can  see 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem that  will  have  long  negative  ef- 
fects on  the  total  economy. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, which  was  cut  by  over  $1  billion 
last  year,  will  be  cut  by  an  additional 
$1.1  billion  for  fiscal  1983.  Of  the  3.9 
million  households  now  receiving 
AFDC  benefits,  it  is  estimated  that 
687,000  will  be  hurt  by  the  budget 
cuts:  404,000  will  be  terminated,  and 
279,000  will  receive  reduced  benefits. 
With  the  President's  "New  Federal- 
ism," States  will  go  into  a  tailspin  in 
an  attempt  to  recoup  the  losses  of  the 
50-percent  Federal  payment,  and  I 
would  venture  to  say,  the  effects  will 
be  chaotic.  Those  households  with 
earnings  would  lose  more  without 
earnings  and  after  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral work  incentives,  households  with 
low  earnings  would  have  no  more 
money  than  those  with  no  earnings  at 
all. 

The  whole  concept  of  work  fare- 
States  requiring  recipients  to  work  in 
exchange  for  benefits— does  not 
appear  to  be  an  incentive  for  economic 
self-sufficiency  in  that  the  training, 
job  counseling,  and  labor  market  serv- 
ices included  in  the  original  work  in- 
centive program  (WIN)  will  no  longer 
be  provided.  Stricter  eligibility  provi- 
sions will  terminate  APDC  benefits  for 
12,000  of  New  York  City's  working 
poor,  reduce  benefits  for  93.000  recipi- 
ents, and  increase  city  costs  by  $7.6 
million  through  shifts  of  20,000  recipi- 
ents to  home  relief  and  cutbacks  in 
federally  reimbursable  child  care  ex- 
penses. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
enriching  programs  designed  for  the 
education  of  young  children  has  been 
Head  Start.  It  will  be  maintained  at 
the  1982  level  of  $912  million  with  no 
additional  increases.  This  preschool 
program  offers  medical,  nutritional, 
and  social  services.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  80  percent  of  the  op- 
erating costs,  and  90  percent  of  the 


children  Head  Start  serves  are  from 
families  with  low  incomes.  Because  we 
believe  every  child  deserves  a  head 
start,  funding  the  program  at  the 
present  level  will  reduce  the  number 
of  children  who  can  participate.  The 
alternatives  to  this  are  frightening: 
Children  will  be  placed  in  unsafe  envi- 
ronments, there  will  be  a  greater  inci- 
dence of  child  abuse  resulting  from 
the  frustration  and  vulnerability  par- 
ents are  experiencing,  and  early  learn- 
ing experiences  that  would  help  to 
reduce  delinquency,  increase  social 
competence,  and  improve  attitudes 
toward  school  will  be  short  circuited 
by  a  shortsighted  political  ideology. 

The  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant  has  now  been  extended  to  in- 
clude WIC,  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  with  an  overall  funding  level 
of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1983.  States  are 
required  to  spend  $3  for  every  $4  Fed- 
eral dollars  received  under  this  block 
grant.  The  program  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  State's  medicaid,  early 
and  periodic  screening,  diagnostic,  and 
treatment  programs,  and  related  edu- 
cational, developmental,  and  family 
planning  programs.  The  requirement 
that  States  spend  15  percent  of  their 
funds  on  programs  of  regional  and  na- 
tional significance  may  leave  a  lot  to 
be  desired  in  terms  of  direct,  quality 
service  delivery  based  on  individual 
States'  interpretation  of  the  require- 
ment. WIC,  as  a  separate  program,  has 
been  found  to  be  cost  effective  and 
cost  efficient.  For  each  $1  spent  on  the 
prenatal  component,  there  has  been  a 
savings  of  $3  in  hospitalization  costs 
related  to  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  low  birth  weight  infsints  requiring 
extended  hospital  care.  The  program, 
as  part  of  a  block  grant,  services  for 
women,  infants,  and  children,  with 
overall  reduced  funding  will  not  allow 
us  to  explore  ways  in  which  accessibil- 
ity, availability,  and  utilization  of  serv- 
ices can  be  improved. 

Another  major  concern  is  child  nu- 
trition and  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  President  proposes  to  cut  these 
programs  by  $265  million,  which  will 
terminate  the  special  milk  and 
summer  feeding  programs  and  curb 
breakfast  subsidies.  The  long-term  re- 
precussions  of  this  proposal  are  obvi- 
ous and  the  wisdom  of  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure" 
admonition  should  not  be  lost  in  our 
consideration  of  this  vital  issue.  Carl 
Rowen,  in  his  Washington  Post 
column,  August  27,  1981,  made  the 
point  most  succinctly: 

Women  who  head  families  work  some 
atrocious  hours— so  a  school  lunch,  even  a 
school  breakfast,  can  mean  the  difference  as 
to  whether  their  children  become  contribut- 
ing members  of  this  society  or  go  on  as  just 
one  of  a  string  of  generations  living  off  the 
compassion  and  generosity  of  other  mem- 
bers of  society 
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A  reduction  in  medicaid  of  $2  billion 
for  fiscal  1983  will  severely  reduce  the 
number  of  sick  and  needy  persons 
having  access  to  medical  care.  In  addi- 
tion. States  like  New  York,  which  is 
one  of  five  States  that  share  the  costs 
50-50  with  the  Government— 25  per- 
cent New  York  State  and  25  percent 
New  York  City— would  experience  a 
tremendous  reduction  of  eligibility 
and  benefit  levels.  There  will  be  a  re- 
duction of  $78  million  in  the  Federal 
medicaid  share  for  optional  services, 
family  planning,  and  medicare  premi- 
ums. New  York  City's  Mayor  Koch  has 
stated: 

A  Federal  takeover  of  medicaid  would 
result  in  dramatic  and  unfair  cutbacks  in 
the  program,  so  that  the  poor  and  elderly 
would  be  unable  to  receive  the  health  care 
they  deserve  *  '  * 

Nationalization  will  return  us  to  the 
very  social  conditions  that  medicaid 
was  created  to  alleviate  15  years  ago. 
In  1965,  for  example,  for  every  live 
birth  there  were  25  infant  deaths  and 
11  years  later,  due  to  access  and  avail- 
ability of  care,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  had  dropped  to  15  deaths  per 
every  1,000  live  births.  This  reduction 
can  partially  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  some  1  million  pregnant  women 
and  children  receive  health  care 
through  medicaid  annually. 

To  cut  programs  that  have  helped  to 
remove  a  vast  number  of  children  and 
families  from  the  cycle  of  proverty 
through  proper  health  care,  nutrition, 
work  incentives,  and  child  care  pro- 
grams is  an  unconscionable  indictment 
for  a  progressive  society,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  poverty  is  in- 
creasing. The  Census  Bureau  reports 
that  in  1980,  13  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion or  29.3  million  persons,  were 
living  below  the  poverty  level  which  is 
$8,414  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  4.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  spread  of  poverty 
will  continue  through  at  least  this 
first  half  of  the  eighties.  We  must 
accept  the  challenge  of  providing  the 
necessary  leadership  to  develop  poli- 
cies that  will  halt  this  trend  and  to 
devise  strategies  to  aggressively  imple- 
ment them.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JAMES  C. 
DAVIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LXAVE 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend, their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  in  connec- 
tion with  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  announced  the  death  of  a 
former  Member  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  James  C.  Davis  of  Georgia. 
Former  Congressman  Davis  died  on 
December  28,  1981,  at  the  age  of  86, 
having  served  for  16  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  from  1946 
to  1963. 

It  is  one  of  the  unhappy  tasks  which 
Members  of  the  House  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  former  Members 
who  were  their  predecessors  in  office, 
and  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
Members  who  served  with  these  indi- 
viduals or  who  knew  them  to  have  the 
opportunity  by  way  of  such  a  special 
order  to  commemorate  or  memorialize 
their  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  James 
C.  Davis  served  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  16  years,  representing  the  old 
Fifth  District  of  Georgia  which  em- 
compasses  all  of  my  present  district  as 
well  as  portions  of  Congressman 
Wyche  Fowler's  and  Congressman 
Newt  Gingrich's  districts. 

Judge  Davis,  as  he  was  known  from 
the  days  he  served  as  a  superior  court 
judge  in  the  Stone  Mountain  Circuit 
of  Georgia,  was  a  man  of  rigid  princi- 
ple during  his  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress and  until  his  death.  He  proudly 
proclaimed  his  conservative  views  and 
was  consistent  in  applying  them  in 
action. 

As  a  youngster,  I  remember  Judge 
Davis  as  the  first  U.S.  Congressman  I 
ever  recall  seeing  in  person.  He  looked 
like  the  role.  Judge  Davis  was  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man.  He  stood  6  foot  4 
inches  and  weighed  a  solid  240  pounds. 
He  looked  something  like  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  white-thatched  bulldog— an 
incongrous  thought  but  surely  he  pos- 
sessed that  same  tenacity. 

He  came  from  a  different  political 
era  than  I  do  and  there  were  many  of 
his  political  positions  that  I  strongly 
disagreed  with  as  fervently  as  he  pro- 
fessed them.  The  changing  face  of  the 
modem  new  South,  which  I  felt  I  was 
part  of,  was  perceived  by  Judge  Davis, 
I  think,  with  sincere  concern  and  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  resist  those  tides  of 
change.  While  many  of  us  sharply  dis- 
agreed with  Judge  Davis  we  did  not 
question  his  sincerity,  commitment  or 
integrity.  When  times  were  changing, 
he  did  not.  He  stuck  to  his  deeply  held 
convictions  even  when  he  realized 
they  might  lead  to  his  politial  defeat 
in  a  changing  political  climate  and  in  a 
reapportioned  congressional  district 
and  in  a  reformed  electoral  system. 

There  were  asi}ect5  of  Judge  Davis' 
service  in  Congress  that  are  exempla- 
ry. He  worked  hard  and  conscientious- 
ly to  serve  the  needs  of  all  of  his  con- 
stituents—friend and  foe  alike.  He  was 
personally  devoting  himself  to  case- 
work before  that  term  came  into 
vogue  in  Congress.  Once  in  a  political 
campaign  an  opponent  had  a  slogan 
about  "Getting  the  Job  Done";  Judge 


Davis  countered  this  saying  "Davis 
will  do  the  job  himself."  Realizing  the 
water,  energy,  and  recreation  needs  of 
a  growing  area  of  the  country.  Judge 
Davis  worked  tirelessly  to  bring  about 
the  construction  of  Lake  Sidney 
Lanier  just  outside  of  Atlanta. 

Also  his  belief  in  the  free  enterprise 
system,  the  concern  about  too  much 
government,  too  much  spending,  too 
much  regulation  and  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility were  of  concern  to  Judge  Davis 
before  their  current  popularity. 

James  C.  Davis  served  his  State  and 
Nation  for  nearly  half  a  century;  he 
was  a  fighting  marine  in  World  War  I; 
he  was  a  memt>er  of  the  Georgia  State 
Legislature  (1924-28)  and  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  De  Kalb  County. 
After  he  left  Congress,  he  published 
the  Atlanta  Times.  A  newspaper  he 
founded  to  promote  his  views  of  con- 
servative, constitutional  government. 

Judge  Davis  is  survived  by  his  be- 
loved daughter,  Mary  Martin  Bowen 
of  Atlanta,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Frank 
Bums  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Davis  McKinnon  of  Atlanta. 

The  following  tribute  to  James  C. 
Davis  was  prepared  by  Chris  Brady,  a 
former  staff  member  who  worked  with 
the  judge  during  his  last  years  in  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Brady,  who  lives  in  Atlanta, 
was  both  an  employee  and  friend  of 
Judge  Davis  and  other  friends,  family, 
and  coworkers  agree  that  he  is  most 
qualified  to  offer  a  fitting  tribute  to 
former  U.S.  Representative  James  C. 
Davis  which  I  here  place  in  the 
Record: 

Tribute  to  the  Honorable  James  C.  Davis 
BY  Chris  Brady 

An  American  patriot  is  dead. 

The  Honorable  James  C.  Davis  of  Stone 
Mountain,  Georgia,  died  on  December  28, 
1981.  at  the  age  of  86. 

Judge  Davis  was  a  former  senior  member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
having  served  for  16  years  <  1946-63).  He  rep- 
resented the  old  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  which  encompassed 
DeKalb.  Rockdale  and  Fulton  Counties. 

James  Curran  Davis  was  a  conservative 
man.  And  he  possessed  to  the  fullest  meas- 
ure the  true  conservative's  conviction  that 
the  greatness  of  a  nation  flowed  not  from 
the  federal  bureaucracy  but  from  the  free, 
unfettered  spirit  of  the  people  themselves. 

Judge  Davis  was  an  old-fashioned  man— a 
man  bom  of  another  century,  a  man  who 
believed  heart  and  soul  in  the  simple  virtues 
of  work,  thrift,  self-reliance  and  unabashed 
patriotism. 

It  was  these  virtues  (he  often  said)  that 
had  transformed  this  country  of  ours  from  a 
wilderness  to  the  first  nation  of  the  world  in 
hardly  more  than  the  blink  of  an  eye. 

And  it  was  these  virtues  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, would  add  to  the  greatness  and  to  the 
glory  of  the  20th  century. 

But  it  was  a  lonely  trumpet  that  Judge 
Davis  sounded. 

He  stood  in  the  well  of  the  House  during 
his  day  and  time  and  called  ouf  again  and 
again  for  fiscal  responsibility  *  *  *  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  •  *  *  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  *  *  •  for  the  strict  adherence 
to  the  Constitution. 
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He  pleaded  for  a  government  that  could 
see  that  federal  interference  in  every  phase 
of  our  life  was  the  ultimate  put  down  of  a 
free  people. 

He  demanded  a  government  that  was 
tough  enough  and,  yes,  wise  enough  to 
admit  that  it  had  no  moral  right  to  spend 
money  it  did  not  have  for  programs  it  could 
not  afford. 

He  argued  that  the  extravagance  of  gov- 
ernment was  breaking  the  back  of  the  hard- 
working productive  people— but  that,  come 
what  may,  government  could  never  guaran- 
tee a  standard  of  living  for  the  unproduc- 
tive. 

He  preached  his  sermon  that  federal  regu- 
lation, moving  ever  closer  to  federal  regi- 
mentation, was  robbing  the  free  enterprise 
system  of  the  rousing,  creative  vitality  that, 
simply  enough,  had  produced  for  us  a  stand- 
ard of  living  unknown  to  any  other  society. 

Judge  Davis  had  strong-hearted  allies, 
men  like  Judge  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia. 
H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa,  Bill  Colmer  of  Missis- 
sippi and  others.  But  they  were  few  in 
number  and  their  views  seldom  prevailed. 

His  critics— and  they  were  legion— said 
that  Judge  Davis  was  "heartless"  In  his  op- 
position to  welfare  programs.  They  called 
him  a  reactionary  and  a  political  neander- 
thal who  saw  shadows  of  economic  disaster 
where  none  existed. 

Given  the  choice  of  moderating  his  views 
or  facing  certain  defeat  in  the  election  of 
1962,  Judge  Davis  remained  true  to  himself. 
Afterwards,  he  told  a  friend: 

"I  am  an  old  man  and  I  may  not  live  to  see 
it— I  hope  I  don't— but  somewhere  down  the 
road  lies  a  terrible  day  of  reckoning.  You 
cannot  with  impunity  debauch  a  nation's 
currency;  you  cannot  pander  to  the  greedy 
demand  for  more,  more,  always  more  with- 
out destroying  the  nation's  work  ethic  and 
its  moral  fiber. 

"It  is  our  children  who  will  be  saddled 
with  the  burden  of  paying  the  price  for  the 
excesses  of  government.  I  hope  they  will  not 
come  to  hate  us  for  what  we  are  doing  to 
them." 

So  spoke  James  C.  Davis  twenty  years  ago. 

He  lived  to  see  his  forecast  come  true.  He 
lived  to  see  double-digit  inflation  •  •  • 
double-digit  interest  rates  •  •  •  a  trillion 
dollar  national  debt  •  •  •  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  since  the  Great  Depression 
•  •  •  and  the  lowest  rate  of  productivity  in 
the  free  world. 

And  yes,  he  lived  to  see  his  political  phi- 
losophy vindicated  by  the  American  people 
in  the  1980  Presidential  election. 

But,  Judge  Davis  would  not  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  right  when  so  many  were 
wrong.  For  the  road  to  economic  recovery 
will  be  long  and  painful,  and  he  loved  Amer- 
ica too  deeply  to  see  it  suffer. 

Judge  Davis  was  an  old-fashioned  man.  He 
answered  to  a  stem  and  righteous  God. 
Chills  ran  up  his  spine  when  Old  Glory 
passed  in  review.  The  Holy  Bible  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  the 
only  true  writ. 

His  sense  of  patriotism  was  so  profound 
that  the  National  Anthem  was  his  favorite 
song.  He  despised  any  "ism"  that  was  alien 
to  Americanism,  and  he  believed,  with 
apologies  to  no  one,  that  the  best  foreign 
policy  was  a  strong  military  organization. 

No  remembrance  of  James  C.  Davis  would 
be  complete  without  reference  to  the 
woman  whom  he  had  adored  for  nearly  40 
years.  Mary  Lou  Davis  was  his  wife,  his  best 
friend,  his  partner,  his  strong  right  arm. 

If  Judge  Davis  had  any  apprehension 
about  his  role  in  politics  it  was  the  fear  that 


the  incessant  attaclcs  on  him  might  affect 
her.  But  Mary  Lou  Davis  was  as  strong  as 
he  was  philosophically,  and  believed  no  less 
than  he  did  in  the  rightness  of  the  conserva- 
tive cause.  She  passed  away  in  1929. 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  honoring  the  late  Judge  James  C. 
Davis,  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
from  Georgia.  Judge  Davis  was  held  in 
high  esteem  during  his  tenure  in 
office.  As  a  Member  during  the  time 
he  served,  I  found  Jim  Davis  to  be  an 
able  and  dedicated  public  servant,  who 
was  a  credit  to  public  office  and  to  the 
Congress. 

Jim  wa«  always  a  voice  of  reason  and 
sound  public  policy.  He  accepted  and 
filled  with  distinction  many  committee 
assignments  and  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  intelligent  and  diligent 
Member.  He  was  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator with  an  effective  parliamentary 
style. 

Judge  Davis  brought  honor  and  dis- 
tinction to  this  Chamber  and  while  we 
are  saddened  by  his  death,  we  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  benefited 
from  his  contributions. 

I  join  in  extending  my  sympathies  to 
his  family  and  many  friends.* 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
James  C.  Davis  of  Georgia,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House  and  a  colleague 
who  served  with  me  for  8  years.  I  re- 
member Judge  Davis  as  a  decent  and 
forthright  man.  who  served  his  con- 
stituents well  throughout  his  term  in 
the  Congress.  Although  we  did  not 
always  agree  or  vote  alike,  he  was  a 
fine  and  courtly  gentleman  who  was 
greatly  respected  for  his  views  and  his 
dedicated  service  to  his  own  constitu- 
ents.* 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  honoring  the  memory  of  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  this 
body  from  my  home  State  of  Georgia, 
Hon.  James  C.  Davis,  who  passed  away 
on  December  28,  1981. 

Jim  Davis  represented  Georgia's 
Fifth  Congressional  District  for  seven 
terms,  from  the  80th  through  the  87th 
Congress.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  He  worked  hard  on  the 
successful  appropriations  which  en- 
abled construction  of  the  important 
Buford  Dam  and  the  formation  of 
Georgia's  nationally  famous  Lake 
Lanier.  Jim  also  served  his  State  and 
his  country  in  other  fields— as  a 
marine  in  World  War  I,  as  an  attorney, 
as  a  newspaper  publisher,  and  as  a 
judge  of  the  DeKalb  County  Superior 
Court. 

Jim  was  a  man  of  uncommon  initia- 
tive and  perseverance.  In  fact,  he 
passed  the  tough  Georgia  bar  exami- 
nation in  1919  after  studying  law  on 
his  own,  without  ever  having  attended 
law  school. 


Jim  Davis  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
principle  of  fiscal  conservatism,  and  he 
practiced  his  beliefs  with  conviction 
and  legislative  skill.  My  thoughts  and 
prayers  go  out  to  his  daughter,  sisters, 
and  grandchildren  in  their  great  loss.* 


INTEREST-BEARING  CHECKING 
ACCOUNTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  H.R.  5414,  a 
bill  that  would  allow  State  and  local 
governments  to  establish  interest- 
bearing  checking  accounts.  This  legis- 
lation would  make  negotiable  order  of 
withdrawal  (NOW)  accounts  available 
to  local  officials  who  seek  to  make 
better  use  of  public  funds. 

NOW  accounts  became  a  nationwide 
reality  with  the  passage  of  the  Con- 
sumer Checking  Account  Equity  Act 
on  December  31,  1980.  Before  that 
date,  federally  regulated  depository  in- 
stitutions were  prevented  from  paying 
interest  on  funds  deposited  in  check- 
ing accounts.  The  class  of  depositors 
currently  eligible  to  maintain  NOW 
accounts  under  this  act  include  those 
whose  deposits- 
Consist  solely  of  funds  in  which  the  entire 
beneficial  interest  is  held  by  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals or  by  an  organization  which  is  op- 
erated primarily  for  religious,  philanthrop- 
ic, charitable,  education  or  other  similar 
purposes  and  which  is  not  operated  for 
profit. 

Although  Congress  intended  only  to 
limit  the  access  of  commercial  entities 
to  NOW  accounts,  general  purpose 
governmental  units  have  been  prevent- 
ed from  using  these  accounts  because 
of  restrictive  judicial  interpretations 
of  this  legislative  language.  Govern- 
ment funds  held  in  a  checking  account 
can  receive  interest  only  when  used 
exclusively  by  schools,  libraries,  col- 
leges, and  hospitals  or  other  educa- 
tional and  medical  facilities. 

Recent  budget  cuts  have  reduced 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  by  $13  billion  and  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
may  result  in  an  additional  $2.3  billion 
in  revenue  losses  according  to  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities.  A  survey  by 
the  National  Governors  Association 
found  that  over  30  States  operated  at 
a  deficit  in  1981.  The  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  which  I  represent,  has  indi- 
cated that  an  estimated  $24  million 
less  in  Federal  funds  will  be  available 
to  it  this  year  than  in  1981.  My  bill 
would  allow  general  purpose  govern- 
mental units  to  receive  interest  on 
their  checking  deposits  thereby  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  financially 
troubled  States  and  localities. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  last  year,  the  Mu- 
nicipal   Finance   Officers   Association 
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reported  that  an  estimated  $11.3  bil- 
lion of  State  and  local  funds  were  de- 
posited in  demand  accounts  at  the  end 
of  1980.  The  bulk  of  that  public  money 
rests  in  bank  checking  accounts  which 
cannot  pay  interest  unless  the  funds 
are  used  for  a  narrow  range  of  pur- 
poses. It  is  irresponsible  to  curtail  Fed- 
eral revenue  available  to  States  and 
muncipalities  without  at  least  allowing 
their  funds  to  earn  a  fair  rate  of 
return  in  the  marketplace.  The  Feder- 
al Government  already  receives  much 
higher  rates  of  interest  by  storing  sur- 
plus funds  in  interest-bearing  "tax  and 
loan  accounts." 

Several  bills  have  been  offered  that 
would  accomplish  this  same  result,  in- 
cluding S.  1689,  introduced  by  Senator 
LuGAR.  and  H.R.  4947,  introduced  by 
Representative  Lundine.  All  three  of 
us  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  as 
mayors  and  all  three  of  us  understand 
the  need  for  this  important  regulatory 
reform.  Had  the  $11.3  billion  of  State 
and  local  funds  held  in  demand  depos- 
its been  placed  in  interest-bearing 
NOW  accounts,  a  minimum  of  $593 
million  in  interest  revenue  would  have 
been  earned.  These  ftmds  could  have 
hired  more  policemen  and  firemen, 
built  more  parks,  hired  more  unem- 
ployed youth,  and  increased  the  broad 
spectrum  of  State  and  city  services 
that  are  being  curtailed  nationally  in 
the  wake  of  budgetary  shortages.  It  is 
silly  to  deprive  our  localities  of  these 
opportunities  when  this  is  not  congres- 
sional intent. 

Banks  have  circumvented  this  inter- 
est prohibition  by  offering  repurchase 
agreements  to  their  governmental  de- 
positors. Under  these  agreements,  a 
bank,  when  notified,  will  use  a  set  por- 
tion of  its  depositor's  checking  balance 
to  purchase  T-bills.  after  agreeing  to 
repurchase  the  securities  with  interest 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  This  system 
is  not  always  available,  especially  to 
smaller  jurisdictions  which  lack  both 
the  skilled  money  managers  and  the 
required  minimum  balances  to  enter 
these  markets.  A  moderate  amount  of 
foresight  is  necessary  to  arrange  a  re- 
purchase agreement  and.  if  too  much 
money  is  conmiitted,  the  locality  can 
easily  become  overextended.  Even 
with  a  repurchase  agreement,  most  lo- 
calities must  also  hold  additional  gen- 
eral checking  funds  to  pay  their  bills 
or  to  meet  emergencies. 

Last  year,  both  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
which  regulates  banks,  and  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (FHLBB), 
which  regulates  savings  and  loans 
(S.  &  L.'s),  issued  rules  to  clarify  the 
class  of  depositors  eligible  to  maintain 
NOW  accounts.  The  FHLBB  found 
that  "an  interpretation  of  the  eligibil- 
ity criteria  to  include  (general  pur- 
pose) Government  entities  is  both  rea- 
sonable and  consistent  with  the  de- 
regulatory  intent  underlying  the  1980 
amendment."  They  stated  that  allow- 


ing general  purpose  Government  ac- 
counts to  accumulate  interest  "bene- 
fits member  institutions,  their  public 
unit  customers  and  taxpayers  in  gen- 
eral" by  increasing  the  amount  of 
these  public  funds. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  howev- 
er, specifically  limited  commercial 
banks  from  offering  interest-bearing 
NOW  accounts  for  general  purpose 
Government  functions.  This  discrep- 
ancy in  the  treatment  of  banks  and 
S.  &  L.'s  provoked  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  (ABA)  to  chal- 
lenge the  FHLBB's  more  lenient  inter- 
pretation. In  the  ABA'S  view,  local 
governments  would  have  transferred 
funds  from  banks  to  S.  &  L.'s  who 
would  gain  a  clear  competitive  advan- 
tage. The  U.S.  district  court  upheld 
the  ABA'S  position  and  enjoined  the 
implementation  of  the  FHLBB's  regu- 
lations. 

H.R.  5414  would  resolve  this  unnec- 
essary confusion  by  expressly  allowing 
financial  institutions  to  offer  interest- 
bearing  checking  accounts  to  "individ- 
uals and  all  nonprofit  institutions"  ex- 
cluding only  commercial  entities.  It 
treats  banks  and  S.  &  L.'s  equally  and 
would  allow  all  Govenunent  funds  to 
receive  interest  rather  than  granting 
this  benefit  to  isolated  State  or  local 
functions.  Finally,  it  helps  relieve  the 
budgetary  pressures  crushing  States 
and  mimicipalities  by  utilizing  a 
simple  practical  deregiilatory  mecha- 
nism at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  case  is  clear  and  I  encour- 
age the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  initiative.* 


EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES- 
SAVING  THE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  weeks 
now.  I  have  been  working  with  Iowa 
State  officials,  officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  my  colleagues 
to  try  to  stem  the  layoff  of  5.000  job 
placement  personnel  nationwise.  The 
financial  problems  of  the  job  place- 
ment service  are  difficult,  and  as  we 
face  a  national  unemplojmient  level  of 
9.8  million  Americans,  it  is  even  more 
important  that  we  try  to  keep  as  many 
of  these  people  in  the  labor  force  as 
possible  and  off  the  ever-expanding 
unemployment  rolls. 

During  consideration  of  the  third 
continuing  resolution,  the  funds  for 
the  administration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  employment  serv- 
ices programs  were  reduced  by  $264 
million  to  a  level  of  $1,932  billion.  This 
was  done  with  the  understanding  that 
the  processing  of  unemployment  in- 
surance claims  would  not  be  affected 
during  a  time  of  high  imemployment 
across  the  country.  Additionally,  it 
was   done   with   congressional   under- 


standing that  if  the  January  unem- 
ployment figures  were  higher  than  the 
September  1981  predictions,  then  a  re- 
quest for  supplemental  funds  would  be 
submitted  to  Congress.  By  insuring 
that  unemployment  benefits  would  be 
paid,  we  necessarily  eliminated  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  the  job  place- 
ment services,  because  they  are  both 
funded  out  of  the  same  FUTA  ac- 
count. This  problem  must  be  corrected 
immediately.  It  makes  no  sense  to  cut 
back  the  single  Federal  program 
which  helps  the  unemployed  find 
work. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  Adminis- 
tration and  my  colleagues  for  acting 
quickly  to  bring  up  a  request  for  sup- 
plemental funding  for  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  employment  services 
program.  The  request  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee later  today,  and  I  have  all  confi- 
dence that  $210  million  will  be  provid- 
ed for  the  maintenance  of  the  job 
placement  account.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  speedy  action  they  are 
taking. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  allow  those 
who  are  unemployed  to  flounder  while 
looking  for  jobs.  During  fiscal  year 
1981,  Job  Services  of  Iowa  placed 
95,666  in  jobs  at  an  hourly  average 
wage  of  $4.50.  The  taxable  income  de- 
rived from  these  placements  in  1  year 
is  $895,433,760.  This  program  is  obvi- 
ously working  and  putting  money  back 
into  the  economy.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  it  die  and  then  6  months  from  now 
try  to  resurrect  it  to  meet  even  greater 
demands. 

However,  the  problem  is  more  far- 
reaching  than  just  the  supplemental 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Em- 
ployment Services  Administration  will 
be  facing  this  same  problem  each  year 
from  now  until  we  change  the  system. 
The  FUTA  account  is  inelastic— as  un- 
employment rises,  the  revenue  base  of 
the  FUTA  account  decreases  propor- 
tionately. Our  present  financing 
system  of  0.7  percent  on  the  first 
$6,000  earned  by  each  employee  is  no 
longer  meeting  the  needs  of  the  em- 
ployers, employees,  or  the  system. 
Therefore,  I  am  suggesting  that  all 
committees  working  with  this  matter 
take  action  this  year  in  revising  the 
necessary  portions  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  and  working  to  address  the 
long-term  financing  problems  of  a 
labor  exchange. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  with  the  re- 
sponse from  my  colleagues  with  regard 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  job  place- 
ment side  of  the  unemployment 
system.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be 
able  to  reemploy  at  least  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  5,000  job  placement  person- 
nel laid  off  nationwide  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  215  i}eople  laid  off  in  Iowa. 
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I  believe  that  we  are  acting  responsi- 
bly by  providing  funding  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  while  we  study  and  amend 
the  system  so  it  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide services  and  not  drain  the  econo- 
my in  the  future.* 


HEARING  ON  H.R.  5227,  THE  EX- 
TRADITION REFORM  ACT  OF 
1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subconunittee 
on  Crime,  which  I  chair,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  will  hold 
a  second  day  of  hearings  on  H.R.  5227. 
the  Extradition  Reform  Act  of  1981. 
The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  February 
3.  1982,  in  room  2237,  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  at  2  p.m.  Witnesses 
will  include  William  Goodman,  de- 
fense attorney,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Prof.  Cherif  Bassiouni,  College  of  Law 
of  DePaul  University,  Chicago,  111.; 
Prof.  Steven  Lubet,  international 
travel  and  transnational  criminal  law. 
Northwestern  University:  and  other 
interested  parties  with  a  specialized  in- 
terest in  extradition. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  state- 
ments for  the  Record  should  contact 
the  Subconunittee  on  Crime,  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  207 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515  or  telephone  (202) 
225-1695.* 


PITTSBURGH  STANDS  WITH 
SOLIDARITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne),  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  one  of  my  city's 
eminent  jurists.  Judge  John  G. 
Brosky,  Lech  Walesa,  the  courageous 
leader  of  Poland's  Solidarity  Union, 
was  scheduled  to  Pittsburgh  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year.  Unfortunately,  events 
in  Poland  prevented  his  appearance. 

While  Lech  Walesa  could  not  repre- 
sent his  movement  in  person,  the 
people  of  Pittsburgh,  a  city  proud  of 
its  own  union  tradition,  rallied  in  late 
December  to  let  the  people  of  Poland 
know  that  we  stand  with  them  in  their 
struggle. 

Judge  Brosky  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal speakers  at  that  rally,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  attend.  His  suggestions  on 
actions  the  United  States  should  take 
to  aid  the  brave  people  of  Poland, 
which  include  the  launching  of  a  food 
airlift  similar  to  the  one  which  aided 
Berlin  in  1949,  deserve  wider  airing. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Judge  Brosky's  thoughtful  re- 
marks: 


Thank  you  Mr.  Grabowski,  Reverend  Fa- 
thers, distinguished  guests,  fellow  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

I  share  in  the  words  of  our  chairman  and 
express  my  gratitude  for  your  participation 
here  today.  I  join  with  your  heads  and 
hearts  in  this  tremendous  demonstration  of 
support  for  the  courageous,  suffering,  free- 
dom loving  people  of  Poland. 

We  are  a  collective  people  of  all  races, 
creeds,  color  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  proud 
of  our  differences,  but  coming  together  in 
collective  strength  to  defend  those  unaliena- 
ble rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

This  is  the  hope  of  America;  this  is  the 
hope  of  Poland:  this  is  the  dream  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  world. 

It  was  just  a  few  short  months  ago.  this 
past  summer,  that  I  stood  here  before  a 
similar  rally  with  labor  leaders,  manage- 
ment of  industry,  religious  leaders  and  the 
Polish  people  of  Pittsburgh,  alongside  of 
Stanley  Walesa,  the  father  of  Lech  Walesa, 
that  young,  dynamic  leader  of  the  organized 
workers  of  Poland. 

It  was  a  warm,  surmy  day  with  a  clear  blue 
sky  above.  There  was  a  joy  in  our  hearts, 
songs  on  our  lips,  and  dancing  in  our  feet.  It 
was  a  big.  joyous  occasion  for  there  was 
good  reason  to  celebrate  the  successes  of 
the  Polish  workers  and  the  freedoms  won 
from  the  Communists. 

This  fall,  in  October.  Lech  Walesa  himself 
was  to  visit  Pittsburgh  and  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  give  him  the  same  but  greater  recog- 
nition than  that  for  his  father.  However,  all 
was  not  weO  in  Poland. 

With  continued  unrests  and  frequent 
strikes  being  held  to  protest  the  economic 
conditions  in  Poland,  one  could  sense  grow- 
ing tensions  among  the  leadership  of  the 
workers. 

Lech  Walesa  was  the  stabilizing  force  in 
Poland.  A  strong  leader  of  the  organized 
workers  who  called  themselves  the  "Solidar- 
nosc"  or  Solidarity  Union,  he  was  a  bold, 
courageous,  intelligent,  cool-headed,  young 
man  of  stateman  like  quality.  He  had  the  re- 
spect of  the  Communist  government  and  ef- 
fectively achieved  goals  demanded  of  his 
people. 

He  made  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
world  for  his  successful  stand  for  human 
rights.  Time  magazine  chose  Lech  Walesa  as 
their  "Man  of  the  Year"  for  1981.  He  is 
truly  deserving  of  this  honor.  We  applaud 
their  decision. 

Throughout  the  1.000  year  history  of 
Poland,  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  has 
remained  invincible.  Polish  soldiers  fought 
both  in  Poland  and  on  foreign  soil  with 
great  casualties  for  one  goal— it  was  always 
"for  your  freedom  and  ours." 

The  people  of  Poland  are  deeply  religious, 
nationalistic  and  strong  Individuals.  They 
are  not  Communists  and  will  never  be  Com- 
munists. 

Poland's  long  desire  for  freedom  was  best 
expressed  in  a  poem  entitled,  "The  Caged 
Birds."  by  a  celebrated  Polish  writer,  which 
sums  it  all  in  this  verse: 

A  curious,  young  greenfinch  asked  an  old 

bird 
Why  in  this  cage  do  you  cry? 
You  have  more  comforts  here  than  you  did 

In  the  fields. 
I'll  forgive  you  was  the  old  one's  reply 
For  you  were  bom  caged,  but  I  used  to  be 

free 
And  now  without  freedom  I'll  die. 

The  "Caged  Birds "  of  Poland,  who.  first 
sought  their  freedom,  were  the  workers  in 


the  shipyards  of  Gdansk  in  northern  Poland 
on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  miners  in  coal 
fields  of  Silesia  in  southern  Poland  who 
began  a  strike  on  August  14.  1980  to  better 
their  way  of  life. 

The  strike  which  ended  peacefully  after 
18  days  with  the  Polish  Communist  accept- 
ing a  21  point  agreement.  The  concessions 
granted  by  the  Communists  were  not  only 
economic  benefits  to  the  workers,  but  there 
were  many  political,  cultural  and  religious 
privileges  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
people  generally. 

This  achievement  was  a  great  historical 
event.  It  is  the  first  time  since  communism 
was  established  as  a  state  form  of  govern- 
ment that  its  fundamental  principle  of  con- 
trol was  set  aside. 

Whatever  concessions,  however,  were 
granted  to  the  Poles,  the  government  made 
one  thing  clear  in  its  21  point  agreement. 
That  is.  workers  have  the  right  to  form  free 
self-governing  trade  unions  so  long  as  they 
do  not  act  as  political  parties  or  contest  the 
Communist  Party  supremacy. 

Apparently  the  Soviet  Union  believed  that 
the  workers  were  challenging  the  Commu- 
nist Party  control  of  the  government.  Con- 
sequently, martial  law  was  ordered  for  the 
country.  The  troops  moved  in  as  they  did  on 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia.  Intervention 
by  Soviet  military  forces  is  now  a  growing 
concern  of  the  Western  nations.  The  holo- 
caust of  suffering  has  begun. 

There  came  Instant  reactions  from  around 
the  world.  As  if  their  statements  were  pre- 
pared in  advance,  many  countries,  like  West 
Germany,  announced  that  martial  law  in 
Poland  is  an  internal  affair  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  Soviets  of  their  control 
of  Poland  might  jeopardize  peace. 

Meantime,  these  countries  closed  their 
ears  to  the  violence,  killings,  suffering,  beat- 
ings, arrests  and  tortures  inflicted  on  thou- 
sands of  Polish  people  through  martial  law. 

Only  the  United  States  responded  in  a 
positive  manner.  We  commend  our  Presi- 
dent for  this.  Although  he  had  several  op- 
tions, he  chose  in  the  first  instance  to 
impose  economic  sanctions  strictly  against 
Poland.  This  denies  the  Polish  people  the 
necessities  of  life,  which  can  only  compound 
the  hardships  already  imposed  by  martial 
law.  Our  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

Number  one:  The  President  indicated  he 
doesn't  want  to  hurt  the  Polish  people. 
Then  the  answer  should  be  to  begin  an  air- 
lift to  Poland  «imllar  to  that  of  the  Berlin 
Airlift  a  few  years  back.  Let's  empty  our 
granaries  and  warehouses  stacked  with 
cheese  and  agricultural  products  which  one 
Senator  said  should  be  dumped  into  the  sea. 

The  human  and  decent  course  to  follow  is 
to  establish  an  airlift  for  food  and  medicines 
through  a  neutral  country  or  an  agency  of 
the  United  Nations  through  whom  supplies 
can  be  forwarded  and  distributed  directly  to 
the  people  of  Poland. 

Whatever  happens  to  Poland  will  affect 
the  whole  East-West  relationship. 

Poland  is  not  solely  a  United  States  prob- 
lem. It's  an  International  matter  of  serious 
and  great  consequence. 

Number  two:  We  suggest  that  the  United 
States  immediately  place  the  Poland  issue 
before  the  United  Nations,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, the  President  should  summon  a  con- 
ference of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Western 
countries  including  Australia.  Canada.  New 
Zealand  and  Japan  to  discuss  actions  to  be 
taken  on  the  crisis  in  Poland. 

Number  three:  We  suggest  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  East- 
em  European  Communist  satellites.  An  em- 
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bargo  can  be  effective  only  when  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  in  the  Western  Al- 
liance join  in  such  a  venture  to  impose  a 
total  restriction  on  all  trade— agricultural, 
technological,  financial  or  whatever. 

Number  Four:  We  ask  all  Americans  to 
extend  their  goodwill  across  the  ocean  to 
the  freedom  loving  people  of  Poland.  They 
need  medical  supplies,  agricultural  food  and 
clothing  which  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Polish  Communist  government.  Each  of  us 
can  help  in  his  own  way. 

In  addition,  write  the  President,  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen.  Ask  them  to  support 
Poland  in  its  hour  of  need.  It's  the  spirit  of 
the  season  to  be  moved  toward  peace,  good- 
will and  mercy  for  your  fellowman. 

The  Trumpeter  of  Cracow  has  sounded 
his  call  high  above  the  invaders  from  the 
east.  He  will  not  be  silenced.  He  must  not  be 
silenced.  "To  win  and  to  relax  means  disas- 
ter: to  be  defeated  and  not  to  surrender, 
that's  victory.  "—Marshall  Pilsudski. 

The  cause  of  freedom  and  victory  for 
Poland  and  for  mankind  everywhere  is  in 
our  hands. 

Thank  ycu.* 


UNCLOG  THE  COAL  PIPELINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  more  than  half  of  this  Nation's 
electricity  was  generated  by  coal.  Un- 
fortunately for  consumers,  most  of 
that  coal  had  only  one  way  to  get  to 
its  utility  markets— by  railroad.  In 
fact,  coal  shipments  to  electric  utilities 
are  more  than  80  percent  captive  to 
rail.  Greater  competition  in  coal  trans- 
portation is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  delivered  prices  reasonable  and 
prevent  electricity  rates  from  going 
higher  and  higher. 

The  time  now  has  come— after  20 
years  of  debate— for  this  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  granting  the  right  of 
Federal  eminent  domain  to  interstate 
coal  slurry  pipelines.  Passage  of  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  in  the  last  Congress 
provided  increased  pricing  flexibility 
for  the  railroads,  and  it  is  more  critical 
than  ever  that  an  alternative  transpor- 
tation system  is  allowed  to  be  devel- 
oped to  benefit  consumers  of  electrici- 
ty. A  major  effort  will  be  undertaken 
to  move  a  coal  pipeline  bill  through 
the  House  and  Senate  In  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  I  will  be  fully  sup- 
portive of  that  undertaking. 

During  the  past  month,  editorials 
have  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  solidly 
supporting  Federal  eminent  domain 
for  coal  pipelines.  The  editorials  ar- 
ticulate the  compelling  arguments  for 
promoting  this  promising  technology, 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  ' 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  27.  1981] 
Unclog  the  Coal  Pipelike 

The  standard  way  to  move  coal  from  mine 
mouth  to  power  plant  is  by  rail  and  barge. 
But  it's  not  the  only  way.  Pulverized  and 
mixed  with  water,  coal  "slurry"  can  be  effi- 


ciently moved  by  pipe,  for  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles. 

Why.  then,  is  there  only  one  coal  slurry 
pipeline  in  operation?  Because  the  railroads 
have  blocked  other  pipe  construction  by  re- 
fusing to  provide  rights-of-way  across  their 
tracks.  Eminent  domain  legislation,  now 
pending  in  Congress,  would  break  the  rail 
monopoly  and  help  hold  down  the  cost  of 
generating  electricity. 

Coal  is  a  key  to  America's  self-sufficiency 
in  energy.  It  is  abundant,  cheap  to  mine 
and.  when  burned  with  care,  relatively 
benign  to  the  environment.  Railroads,  sup- 
plemented by  river  barges,  could  probably 
meet  any  increase  In  the  demand  for  coal 
transport.  But  without  effective  competi- 
tion, the  high  cost  of  moving  coal  by  train 
over  long  distances  is  bound  to  retard  the 
coal  revolution.  That's  where  slurry  fits  in. 

Three  planned  pipelines  would  move  low- 
sulfur  coal  from  the  northern  plains  to 
southern  cities  now  dependent  on  natural 
gas.  One  would  feed  Appalachian  coal  to 
power  plants  in  Florida.  And  three  others 
would  serve  the  export  trade,  bringing  fuel 
to  the  ports  of  Norfolk.  Los  Angeles  and 
Portland. 

The  opposition  in  the  plains  states  comes 
from  farmers  and  ranchers,  who  fear  com- 
petition for  scarce  but  low-priced  water. 
Their  complaints  have  impressed  the 
Reagan  Administration,  which  opposes  the 
pending  F'ederal  law  on  the  pretext  that 
Interstate  energy  commerce  should  be  left 
to  the  states.  But  the  slurry  companies  are 
confident  that  entrenched  water  Interests 
can  be  bought  off.  The  more  serious  opposi- 
tion comes  from  railroads. 

Until  last  year  the  railroads  had  a  good 
case.  Unsympathetic  regulators  prevented 
them  from  making  a  profit  on  most  freight; 
their  virtual  monopoly  in  the  coal  traffic 
was  often  the  only  thing  that  kept  them 
from  bankruptcy.  But  regulatory  reform 
has  now  given  the  railroads  the  rate  flexibil- 
ity they  need  to  survive.  There  is  every 
reason  to  let  pipelines  begin  to  compete. 

The  bills  submitted  to  the  House  and 
Senate  would  still  require  pipeline  develop- 
ers to  make  their  peace  with  individual 
states  on  water  and  environmental  issues. 
But  they  would  pre-empt  for  the  Federal 
Government  the  authority  to  require  the 
railroads  to  sell  their  rights-of-way  for 
slurry  operations. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  slurry  pipelines 
could  grab  all  the  coal  traffic.  They  are 
likely,  however,  to  cut  into  railroad  profits 
on  coal.  And  that  is  how  free  enterprise  is 
supposed  to  work. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  27. 
1982] 

DAMFKMIlfC  THE  COALS 

Coal  mining  concerns  and  the  railroads 
are  locked  in  a  classic  feud  pitting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  competitive  free  market 
against  the  protection  afforded  by  govem- 
ment  regulation.  The  issue  is  whether  pipe- 
lines should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
railways  for  the  expanding  coal  transport 
market.  The  Reagan  administration,  it's  sad 
to  say,  is  moving  along  the  wrong  track  in 
this  dispute. 

The  vast  bulk  of  U.S.  coal  is  moved  by  rail. 
at  no  little  expense.  For  Instance,  railway 
charges  to  ship  a  load  of  cotd  from  a  Wyo- 
ming mine  to  a  Texas  utIUty  are  now  about 
four  times  the  price  of  the  coal  itself.  Coal 
producers  complain  that  they  are  "captive 
customers"  to  the  railroads  and  would  like 
to  see  competition. 


One  idea,  which  dates  back  more  than  90 
years,  is  to  move  coal  by  pipeline.  Coal  can 
be  ground  and  mixed  with  a  liquid— water, 
oil.  methanol  or  even  liquefied  carbon  diox- 
ide from  the  coal  itself— and  the  resulting 
slurry  can  be  pumped  through  underground 
pipelines  to  utilities,  industrial  users  and 
ships  for  export.  Besides  helping  to  develop 
our  coal  reserves,  slurry  pipelines  could  also 
provide  direct  and  indirect  savings  in  trans- 
portation costs,  according  to  a  1980  study 
commissioned  by  the  Energy  Department. 
"To  the  extent  that  the  threat  of  slurry 
pipeline  competition  acts  to  keep  rail  rates 
low.  then  savings  can  result  even  if  coal  Is 
hauled  by  rail,"  it  concludes. 

The  only  coal  pipeline  now  in  operation 
runs  from  Arizona  to  Nevada  and  carries  4.8 
million  tons  a  year  at  a  cost  estimated  at 
less  than  half  the  comparable  rail  shipment. 
There  are  tentative  plans  for  another  eight 
slurry  lines,  with  a  total  capacity  of  over  150 
million  tons  annually.  However,  work  on 
these  pipelines  is  being  Impeded  by  two 
major  obstacles:  inability  to  gain  rights-of- 
way  across  the  country's  vast  web  of  railway 
lines  and  the  question  of  water  availability 
in  the  West. 

The  federal  government  granted  eminent 
domain  authority  to  the  railroads  in  the 
1860s  and  1870s  to  allow  them  to  traverse 
land  and  thus  to  faclliute  the  growth  of  the 
West.  The  railways  are  blocking  the  en- 
trance of  slurry  pipelines  into  the  coal 
transport  market  by  refusing  them  rights- 
of-way  across  railway  property.  Similar  rail- 
way recalcitrance  led  to  federal  rights-of- 
way  for  petroleum  pipelines  during  World 
War  II  and  eminent  domain  authority  has 
also  been  given  to  interstate  gas  pipelines 
and  electric  power  lines. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  asked  to 
support  legislation  in  Congress  last  year  to 
permit  coal  slurries  to  cross  railway  lines. 
But  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  said  the 
administration  would  not  support  granting 
eminent  domain  authority  to  the  coal  pipe- 
lines because  it  would  violate  states'  rights. 
Mr.  Watt's  explanation  was.  in  a  word,  falla- 
cious. 

All  but  one  of  the  planned  slurry  pipelines 
would  cut  across  state  lines  and  therefore 
come  under  direct  federal  jurisdiction  as 
Interstate  commerce.  Besides,  the  only 
reason  the  coal  producers  are  In  this  fix  Is 
the  federal  privileges  granted  to  the  rail- 
roads in  the  first  place.  The  responsibility 
for  granting  rights-of-way  to  these  slurry 
lines  rests  solely  and  squarely  with  the  fed- 
eral government,  not  in  the  state  capitals. 

A  state's  rights  issue  does  arise,  however, 
over  the  question  of  water  availability.  Here 
the  legislation  would  limit  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's authority  and  would  In  effect 
give  the  governors  veto  power  over  coal 
lines  based  on  water  scarcity.  This  doesn't 
seem  to  bother  the  coal  producers  much. 
They  figure  they  can  probably  find  other 
liquids  such  as  oil  to  convey  the  coal 
through  the  pipelines. 

What  really  seems  to  be  on  the  adminis- 
tration's mind  Is  the  worry  that  support  of 
eminent  domain  for  coal  pipelines  would  be 
perceived  in  the  West  as  federal  infringe- 
ment in  the  sensitive  area  of  water  rights, 
even  though  this  is  not  truly  the  case.  So 
the  administration  drew  back  from  the  issue 
by  making  this  false  plea  for  states'  rights. 
In  the  meantime  coal  producers  must  cope 
with  transportation  bottlenecks,  and  the 
railways  are  asking  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission  to  lift  price  regulations 
on  coal  exports.  This  too  has  the  coal  mine 
companies  up  in  arms. 
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Congress  will  soon  have  a  chance  to  re- 
dress the  balance.  The  House  Public  Works 
Committee  soon  will  take  up  the  pipeline 
issue.  (The  House  Interior  Committee  has 
already  approved  the  eminent  domain  legis- 
lation.) We  hope  that  Congress  shows  more 
concern  than  the  administration  for  intro- 
ducing competiton  in  the  coal  transport 
market  and  thus,  it's  hoped,  encourages  fur- 
ther development  of  our  vast  coal  reserves. 

[From  the  Alabama  Journal.  Jan.  6, 1982] 
Up  With  Coal 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  reported- 
ly has  come  to  the  realization  that  coal  will 
be  the  least  costly  way  to  fuel  its  electrical 
generating  plants.  This  comes  from  a  utility 
that  has  committed  itself  to  the  atomic  trail 
almost  as  though  it  had  been  divinely  or- 
dained. 

It  did  so  despite  the  proven  perils  that 
must  be  dealt  with  to  make  such  facilities 
accident  proof.  It  also  made  its  decision  for 
nuclear  power  although  its  territory— in 
Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Kentucky— covers 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  available  coal 
deposits  in  the  nation. 

Now,  according  to  a  news  story,  TVA  must 
decide  what  to  do  to  make  the  switch.  The 
story  said  the  options  include  halting  con- 
struction of  nuclear  plants  and  building 
those  that  operate  off  coal. 

Critics  have  long  clawed  away  at  the  nu- 
clear industry  over  its  lush  claims.  The 
atom  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  genie  that 
would  be  a  wondrous  handmaiden,  bounte- 
ously serving  up  electricity  that  would  be 
clean,  safe  and  inexpensive.  Its  disciples  at 
the  outset  even  chortled  it  would  be  so 
cheap  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  meter 
it. 

But  buried  in  all  their  gabble  was  the  gov- 
ernment's vast  spending  on  research  and  de- 
velopment. Also  glossed  over  were  the  lapses 
In  technology,  design,  maintenance  and  op- 
eration that  could  flare  to  the  surface  with 
the  potential  for  releasing  virulent  radioac- 
tivity. 

The  public  started  to  get  restless  when 
TVA's  Browns  Perry  plant  near  Athens.  Ala. 
had  a  fire  which  almost  got  out  of  control. 
Then  there  was  the  near-catastrophe  at 
Three  Mile  Island  in  Pennsylvania  that  will 
cost  as  much  as  $1  billion  to  correct. 

Coal  is  no  perfect  alternative.  It  gives  off 
toxic  substances  when  burned.  But  they  can 
be  contained,  as  research  by  the  United 
States  and  other  Industrial  countries  has 
demonstrated,  without  being  prohibitively 
expensive. 

So,  finally,  it  appears  TVA  is  ready  to  kick 
its  addiction  to  nuclear  power.  Such  a 
switch  could  mean  that  Americans  will  now 
fully  know  the  atomic  genie  for  the  unnec- 
essary, treacherous  imp  that  it  is.« 


WHY  YET  ANOTHER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  COMMISSION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  study 
commissions  are  all  too  often  devices 
for  political  face  saving.  While  some 
produce  useful,  scholarly  research, 
many  conunissions  are  simply  a  way  to 
defuse  a  controversial  issue— to  buy 
time  rather  than  shed  any  light. 

The  new  National   Commission   on 
Social  Security  Reform,  established  by 


Executive  order  last  December,  is  a 
perfect  example  of  this  tactic.  In  Sep- 
tember, when  a  barrage  of  criticism 
forced  President  Reagan  to  withdraw 
his  proposals  for  cutbacks  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  he  called  for  a  task 
force  to  "propose  realistic  long-term 
reforms  to  put  social  security  back  on 
a  sound  financial  footing."  The  15- 
member  Commission,  headed  by  Alan 
Greenspan,  includes  Lane  Kirkland. 
former  Social  Security  Commissioner 
Robert  Ball,  four  Senators,  three  Con- 
gressmen, two  former  Members  of 
Congress,  and  three  business  execu- 
tives. This  group,  the  President  said,  is 
needed  to  "forge  a  working,  bipartisan 
consensus  so  that  the  necessary  re- 
forms will  be  passed  into  law." 

Since  1977,  when  congress  tackled 
the  financial  problems  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  by  approving  substantial 
increases  In  payroll  taxes,  there  has 
been  no  shortage  of  studies  on  the 
subject.  Three  studies  were  mandated 
by  the  1977  law,  including  a  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security,  a  sepa- 
rate study  of  the  universal  coverage 
issue,  and  a  report  on  the  treatment  of 
women  under  social  security.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  issued  its  report  in 
1981.  So  did  the  President's  Coirunis- 
sion  on  Pension  Policy,  which  devoted 
considerable  space  to  social  security 
issues.  And  the  Social  Security  Adviso- 
ry Council,  which  is  required  by  the 
basic  social  security  statute  to  report 
every  4  years,  was  last  heard  from  in 
1979.  Once  this  body  has  been  recon- 
stituted, its  next  report  is  due  in  1983. 

Despite  all  this  work,  much  misin- 
formation still  exists  on  social  securi- 
ty's financial  problems.  Unfortunately, 
public  fears  about  the  system's  solven- 
cy have  been  exploited  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  attempts  to  advance  its 
proposals  for  cutbaclcs.  And  press  ac- 
counts that  talk  in  terms  of  the 
system  "going  broke"  have  added  to 
the  confusion. 

The  short-term  problems,  in  fact, 
are  the  direct  result  of  poor  economic 
performance.  The  high  rates  of  infla- 
tion and  imemployment  in  recent 
years  have  caused  operating  deficits 
by  simultaneously  pushing  up  the 
costs  of  social  security  benefits  and  re- 
ducing payroll  tax  receipts.  These 
shortfalls  have  drained  the  system's 
reserves.  But  the  trust  funds  are  not 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Unless  the 
economy  collapses— which  the  admin- 
istration certainly  isn't  predicting— the 
short-term  strains  on  social  security 
should  be  manageable  without  radical 
changes  in  either  benefit  levels  or 
taxes. 

There  are  serious,  long-term  prob- 
lems with  social  security,  caused  by  de- 
mographic factors.  When  the  postwar 
baby  boom  reaches  retirement  age,  be- 
ginning about  three  decades  from  now, 
its  support  will  depend  on  less  numer- 
ous working  age  people.  Changes  in 
social     security     programs     will     be 


needed,  but  we  have  plenty  of  time  to 
examine  the  options  and  phase  in 
whatever  solutions  we  decide  upon. 

Rather  than  waiting  to  hear  from 
yet  another  extensive  commission,  the 
administration  and  the  Congress 
would  be  far  better  advised  to  review 
the  large  body  of  work  we  already 
have.  The  400-page  report  of  the  1981 
Commission,  for  example,  is  thorough, 
policy  oriented,  and  replete  with  spe- 
cific recommendations.  Many  of  them, 
including  proposals  for  gradually  rais- 
ing the  social  security  retirement  age, 
and  shifting  part  of  the  costs  of  medi- 
care to  general  revenues,  are  contro- 
versial, but  it  is  unlikely  that  a  new 
report  will  produce  a  vastly  different 
set  of  alternatives. 

In  any  event,  the  administration  has 
already  made  clear  that  it  is  not  really 
looking  for  new  answers.  Its  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  John  A. 
Svahn,  told  the  Associated  Press  in 
December  that  regardless  of  what  the 
new  National  Commission  comes  up 
with,  the  Reagan  administration  will 
steadfastly  oppose  efforts  to  use  gen- 
eral revenues  to  finance  any  part  of 
social  security.  The  administration, 
though  it  may  try  to  package  the  pro- 
posals differently  next  time,  is  obvi- 
ously committed  to  benefit  cuts  as  the 
solution  to  social  security's  problems. 

So  what  is  the  point  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Commission? 

[Prom  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  Jan.  6, 
1982] 

Why.  Mr.  President? 

It  was  less  than  10  months  ago  that  the 
National  Commission  of  Social  Security 
issued  a  provocative  414-page  report— the 
result  of  an  intensive  two-year  study— call- 
ing for  specific  measures  to  rescue  the  ailing 
Social  Security  system. 

At  that  time,  we  urged  President  Reagan 
and  the  Congress  to  give  the  report  the  con- 
sideration it  deserved  to  maintain  one  of  the 
nation's  best  programs  of  social  insurance 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shore  up  eroding 
public  confidence  in  the  system. 

Today,  it  appears  that  the  report— a  mon- 
umental effort  by  an  independent,  bi-parti- 
san, prestigious  commission  established  by  a 
statute  passed  by  Congress— has  been  total- 
ly ignored,  and  that  the  study  group's  two 
years  of  labor  has  been  a  complete  waste  of 
not  only  time  and  effort  but  $2.5  million  of 
the  taxpayers  money. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  now  propos- 
ing creation  of  a  brand  new  Social  Security 
Reform  Panel  with  the  same  old  assign- 
ment: another  study  to  improve  and  reform 
the  Social  Security  system. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  what  Mr. 
Reagan  thinks  a  new  study  group  will  do 
that  has  not  been  done  before.  It  is  entitled 
to  know  why  the  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  has  been  ignored.  It  is 
entitled  to  know  why  he  proposed  to  go 
through  the  whole  process  again  at  consid- 
erable additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Frankly,  we  would  look  upon  any  new 
study  by  a  group  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  with  genuine  alarm  and  suspicion. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  Mr.  Reagan 
who  teamed  up  with  Barry  Goldwater  in  a 
scheme   to   make   Social   Security    'volun- 
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tary"— a  scheme  that  all  experts  agreed 
would  have  undermined  the  actuarial  and  fi- 
nancial stability  of  the  system.  During  the 
1980  presidential  campaign  it  was  Mr. 
Reagan  who  assured  us  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Social  Security  system  would  be  pre- 
served, but  once  safely  in  office  he  cynically 
broke  his  promise  and  took  steps  to  weaken 
the  system  under  guise  of  budget  cutting. 
He  retreated  only  when  the  polls  showed 
that  the  American  people  were  outraged 
over  what  they  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  crip- 
ple—if not  to  dismantle— the  whole  Social 
Security  program. 

The  nine-meml>er  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security— the  group  on  which 
James  J.  Dillman,  a  Sheboygan  attorney, 
served  as  vice  chairman— offered  specific 
recommendations  last  March  to  solve  Social 
Security's  short-range  financial  problems. 

While  not  everyone  will  agree  with  all  of 
the  Commission's  recommendations,  its  re- 
search and  field  hearings  work  and  its  factu- 
al findings  should  provide  an  excellent  basis 
for  charting  the  future  of  Social  Security. 
There  can  be  absolutely  no  justification  for 
Mr.  Reagan's  suggestion  to  go  back  to 
square  one  with  another  study  of  the  very 
same  sort. 

Over  the  years,  eight  presidents  and  22 
Congresses  have  made  solemn  promises  to 
the  American  people  that  their  government, 
acting  as  trustees  for  those  who  have  built 
up  rights  under  Social  Security,  will  meet 
its  obligations  as  they  fall  due. 

Now  Is  not  the  time  for  President  Reagan 
to  be  proposing  yet  another  Social  Security 
study— an  insensitive  maneuver  which  will 
only  further  delay  urgently  needed  reforms 
In  the  system.  It  Is  time  for  the  president  to 
offer  the  reassurance  that  his  administra- 
tion intends  to  fully  carry  out  its  compact 
with  Social  Security's  contributing  workers 
and  beneficiaries.* 


INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS 
HEARING  SCHEDULE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  notify  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  the  schedule  of  hear- 
ings for  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agencies.  The  hear- 
ings will  begin  on  Tuesday,  February 
23,  and  continue  through  May  27. 
Members  should  take  special  notice 
that  Thursday,  May  13,  has  been 
scheduled  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee. 
Hearing  ScHEonLE  roR  Fiscal  Year  1982. 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Tuesday,  February  23,  10  a.m.;  outside  wit- 
nesses—Indian programs. 

Wednesday,  February  24.  10  a.m.;  outside 
witnesses— IndlEin  programs. 

Tuesday,  March  2,  10  a.m.;  outside  wit- 
nesses—resource management  programs 
(Bureau  of  Land  Management;  Fish  and 
Wildlife;  National  Park  Service;  Forest  Serv- 
ice; Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund; 
Historic  Preservation;  Urban  Parks;  Smith- 
sonian; Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology). 

Wednesday.  March  3.  10  a.m.;  same  as 
above. 


Thursday.  March  4,  10  a.m.;  FDR  Memori- 
al Commission. 

Thursday,  March  4,  10:30  a.m.;  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center. 

Thursday.  March  4.  11  a.m.;  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation. 

Thursday.  March  4,  1:30  p.m.:  Indian  Edu- 
cation. 

Tuesday,  March  9.  10  a.m.;  Secretary  of 
Energy  Edwards. 

Wednesday,  March  10.  10  a.m.;  Indian 
Health  Services. 

Thursday.  March  11,  10  a.m.;  Outside  wit- 
nesses—energy programs  (Department  of 
Energy;  Office  of  Surface  Mining;  Bureau  of 
Mines:  Geological  Survey;  Federal  Inspector 
for  Alaska  Gas  Pipeline). 

Thursday,  March  18,  10  a.m.:  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration. 

Thursday,  March  18.  1:30  p.m.:  Energy  In- 
formation Administration. 

Monday,  March  22,  1  p.m.;  Holocaust 
Commission. 

Monday,  March  22.  1:30  p.m.;  Federal  In- 
spector for  Alaska  Gas  Pipeline. 

Tuesday,  March  23,  10  a.m.;  Royalty  Man- 
agement (Watt/Linowes/GAO). 

Wednesday,  March  24.  10  a.m.;  Synthetic 
Fuels  Cori)oratlon. 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1:30  p.m.:  Navajo- 
Hopl  Relocation  Commission. 

Thursday,  March  25,  10  a.m.;  Secretary  of 
Interior  Watt. 

Monday,  March  29,  1  p.m.;  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Tuesday,  March  30,  10  a.m.;  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Wednesday,  March  31,  10  a.m.;  Geological 
Survey. 

Thursday,  April  1,  10  a.m.;  Geological 
Survey. 

Monday.  April  5,  10  a.m.;  Outside  wit- 
nesses—National Foundation  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  (NEA,  NEH,  IMS). 

Tuesday,  April  6,  10  a.m.;  Same  as  above. 

Tuesday,  April  20,  10  a.m.;  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Wednesday,  April  21,  10  a,m.;  Department 
of  Energy:  Conservation. 

Thursday,  April  22,  10  a.m.;  Office  of  So- 
licitor (Interior). 

Thursday.  April  22,  1:30  p.m.;  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Monday,  April  26,  1  p.m.;  Department  of 
Energy:  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve:  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve. 

Tuesday,  April  27,  10  a.m.;  Forest  Service. 

Wednesday,  April  28,  10  a.m.;  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Thursday,  April  29,  10  a.m.;  National  En- 
dowment for  Humanities. 

Monday,  May  3,  1  p.m.;  E>epartment  of 
Energy:  Fossil  Energy. 

Tuesday,  May  4,  10  a.m.;  Department  of 
Energy:  Fossil  Energy. 

Wednesday,  May  5,  10  a.m.;  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Thursday,  May  6,  10  a.m.;  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Monday,  May  10,  1  p.m.;  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation. 

Monday.  May  10,  2:15  p.m.:  Institute  of 
Museum  Services. 

Tuesday,  May  11,  10  a.m.;  National  Park 
Service. 

Wednesday,  May  12.  10  a.m.;  National 
Park  Service. 

Thursday,  May  13,  10  a.m.;  Outside  wit- 
nesses: Members  of  Congress. 

Friday,  May  14,  10  a.m.;  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 

Friday,  May  14, 10:30  a.m.;  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission. 

Friday,  May  14,  11  a.m.;  National  Gallery 
of  Art. 


Monday.  May  17.  1  p.m.:  National  Park 
Service:  National  Recreation  and  Preserva- 
tion Programs;  Urban  Parks:  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Fund. 

Tuesday,  May  18.  10  a.m.;  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining. 

Wednesday.  May  19.  10  a.m.;  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

Thursday.  May  20.  10  a.m.;  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

Monday.  May  24.  10  a.m.;  Territorial  Af- 
fairs. 

Tuesday,  May  25,  10  a.m.;  Territorial  Af- 
fairs. 

Wednesday.  May  26.  10  a.m.;  Office  of 
Water  Research  and  Technology. 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1:30  p.m.;  Smithsoni- 
an Institution. 

Thursday,  May  27,  10  a.m.;  Smithsonian 
Institution.* 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT 
AND  INVESTIGATIONS  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations will  conduct  2  days  of  hear- 
ings relating  to  certain  matters  involv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Federal 
securities  laws  and  the  regulations 
thereunder  concerning  corporate  dis- 
closures. Both  days  of  hearings  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  and  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  February  8,  and  Tuesday, 
February  9,  in  rooms  2123  and  2218  of 
the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
respectively. 

A  briefing  for  members  and  staff  in 
this  regard  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
February  5,  at  3  p.m.,  in  room  2322  of 
the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building.* 


GENERAL  DOZIER'S  RESCUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  stand 
before  you  this  morning  and  congratu- 
late the  Italian  police  for  their  most 
courageous  and  daring  rescue  of  Brig. 
Gen.  James  Dozier.  After  42  days  of 
captivity,  when  our  concern  for  the 
general's  safety  may  have  been  greater 
than  we  wanted  to  voice,  it  is  a  bless- 
ing and  a  tribute  to  the  free  world 
that  General  Dozier  has  been  returned 
imharmed  to  his  wife,  family,  and  to 
all  Americans  who  were  sympathetic 
to  his  plight. 

Certainly  this  rescue  mission  says  a 
great  deal  for  the  competence  and 
bravery  of  the  Italian  policemen  who 
stormed  the  apartment  in  Padua 
where  General  Dozier  was  held  captive 
by  the  Red  Brigade.  The  Italian  p>olice 
exhibited  great  skill  during  a  critical 
operation  which  lasted  only  a  few  mo- 
ments. However,  as  an  American  of 
Italian  descent.  I  also  took  great  pride 
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in  another  asi>ect  of  the  rescue  mis- 
sion. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  regard  for 
human  life  which  the  Italian  police 
displayed.  No  shots  were  fired  in  that 
mission  and  only  one  person  was  in- 
jured enough  to  be  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal. This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that 
when  the  police  found  General  Dozier, 
he  was  being  guarded  by  an  armed  ter- 
rorist. With  lightning  quick  reflexes, 
an  Italian  policeman  struck  the  Red 
Brigade  member  with  the  butt  of  his 
gun.  avoiding  having  to  shoot  him,  but 
also  making  certain  that  the  general's 
life  was  saved.  I  think  that  maneuver 
displayed  a  split-second  intelligence 
and  compassion  in  what  is  obviously 
one  of  the  most  difficult  decisions 
anyone  would  have  to  make  in  his  life- 
time. 

This  rescue  effort  is  also  important 
because  it  revealed  the  Italian  police's 
ability  to  detect  the  movements  and 
thwart  the  unscrupulous  actions  of 
the  Red  Brigade.  According  to  reports 
in  the  New  York  Times,  there  is  con- 
siderable factionalism  within  the  Red 
Brigade  and  a  breakdown  of  the  orga- 
nization. This  mission  strikes  another 
blow  to  the  terrorist  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  mission  should  send  a  signal  to 
those  who  believe  that  terrorism  is  an 
acceptable  means  to  their  political 
end.  It  is  not.  This  rescue  effort  is  a 
sign  to  all  who  cherish  human  free- 
dom and  dignity,  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate terrorist  actions.  It  is  my  prayer 
that  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
will  continue  to  work  together  so  that 
officials  living  abroad  will  not  have  to 
fear  for  their  safety.  Finally,  on  this 
happy  day,  I  send  my  blessing  and  sin- 
cere good  wishes  to  the  Dozier  family 
who  exhibited  tremendous  strength 
and  spirit  during  the  ordeal.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION REGARDING  THE  OSAGE 
NATION  OF  INDIANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  which  pro- 
pose to  establish  the  modem-day 
membership  of  the  Osage  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma.  The  bills  will  allow  the 
tribe  to  reorganize  their  government 
and  establish  the  criteria  for  future 
tribal  membership.  These  bills  are 
being  introduced  by  request  to  get  this 
matter  before  the  Congress  where  it 
rightfully  belongs. 

The  problems  of  membership,  voting 
rights,  and  tribal  government  date 
back  to  the  passage  of  the  Osage  Al- 
lotment Act  of  1906  which  closed  the 
membership  rolls;  alloted  Osage  lands 
and  divided  the  mineral  estate  among 
the  then  2,229  members.  Because  of 
this  djci  only  those  who  inherited  an 


interest  in  the  mineral  estate— known 
as  a  headright  owner— may  vote  in 
tribal  elections  and  hold  office.  In 
modern  terms,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Osage  people— who  today  number 
10,443  people— cannot  vote  in  tribal 
elections  and  may  never  become  tribal 
members  irregardless  of  their  tribal 
blood  quantum. 

The  Osage  Nation  Organization  rep- 
resenting persons  of  one-quarter  or 
more  degree  Osage  blood  have  been  in 
court  since  1973  to  resolve  the  issue  of 
tribal  government  and  representation. 
In  1980  they  were  told  that  these  are 
problems  created  by  Congress  which 
can  only  be  resolved  by  Congress. 
Clearly  there  is  a  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  tribe. 

The  Osage  Indians  are  in  a  unique 
situation  and  one  which  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  generally  not  con- 
doned. First,  their  membership  was  de- 
fined for  them  in  the  1906  act.  Second, 
the  tribal  government  was  abolished 
by  law  and  was  replaced  by  a  form  of 
government  more  akin  to  a  mineral 
corporation  than  a  tribal  government. 
Third,  the  electorate  are  more  akin  to 
shareholders  than  constituents.  In 
fact,  they  must  have  a  share  in  the 
mineral  estate  to  vote  and  their  vote  is 
proportionate  to  their  share.  And  fi- 
nally, anyone  whose  name  is  not  on 
the  1906  roll,  or  who  has  not  inherited 
a  headright,  cannot  vote  for  the  tribal 
council.  This  applies  to  some  8,000  per- 
sons on  the  quarterly  annuity  roll  held 
in  Osage  Agency,  Okla. 

There  is  no  further  court  action 
which  can  be  taken  to  successfully  rec- 
tify this  situation  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.  There  is  no  administrative 
action  which  can  be  taken  based  on 
present  law.  A  legislative  solution  is 
the  only  avenue  left.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  have  today  introduced  two  bills 
to  place  the  future  of  the  Osage 
Nation  of  Indians  in  the  hands  of  the 
Osage  people.  In  keeping  with  histori- 
cal practice;  court  decisions;  and  in 
recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Indian  governments  and  their  inher- 
ent right  to  determine  their  own  mem- 
bership, I  place  this  matter  before  the 
Congress.  I  had  intended  to  introduce 
three  bills  to  ensure  that  all  interested 
parties  would  have  their  position 
before  us.  However,  the  Osage  tribal 
council  last  week  withdrew  their  bill 
which  they  had  wished  to  introduce 
last  May. 

The  Osage  Indians  were,  aboriginal- 
ly, located  on  the  lower  Ohio  River 
and  the  lower  Mississippi.  In  historical 
times,  this  tribe  occupied  large  tracts 
of  land  in  what  are  now  the  States  of 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa. Through  a  series  of  land  cession 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  begin- 
ning in  1808  and  ending  in  1865,  the 
tribe  lost  most  of  this  land  and  was 
pushed  back  to  a  reservation  in  north- 
central  Oklahoma. 


From  1866  until  1881,  the  Osage 
Tribe  resided  on  this  reservation  and 
governed  its  affairs  under  its  tradition- 
al form  of  government.  In  1881,  the 
tribe  adopted  a  constitution  which  es- 
tablished a  three-branch  government 
patterned  after  the  American  model. 
The  tribe  functioned  under  this  form 
of  government  until  1900.  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  illegally  abol- 
ished the  government. 

In  1906,  Congress  passed  legislation 
which  abolished  the  tribal  form  of 
government  and  rigidly  defined  mem- 
bership without  making  allowances  for 
future  membership  and  representative 
government.  The  present  state  of  af- 
fairs is  the  direct  result  of  this  1906 
act.* 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McGrath)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Graoison,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Hecklzr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levitas)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Wright,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNKER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yates,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  CoLLiBs  of  Illinois,  for  6  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McGrath)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 


Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levitas)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  D'Amours. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Early. 

Mrs.  Bouquard. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  JoNES  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Gaydos. 
**  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Harkin. 


International  Communication  Agency  film 
"Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  Poland." 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  2018.  An  Aci  to  authorize  the  presenta- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  specially 
struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman  George 
Rickover;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Finance. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  foimd  truly  enrolled  A  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  broadcasting  In  the  United  States  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  film 
"Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  Poland." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  January 
29,  1982,  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  of  the 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  p.m.),  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
February  3,  1982,  at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive conununications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2920.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Department  of  Labor  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-137):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2921.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  listing 
the  countries  which  have  disassociated 
themselves  from  the  nonaligned  countries 
communique  of  September  1981,  and  their 
methods  of  disassociation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 720(b)  of  Public  Law  97-113  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-138):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2922.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  actions  neces- 
sary to  achieve  operation  of  the  tobacco 
program  at  no  net  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
pursuant  to  section  1109  of  Public  Law  97- 
98:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2923.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (installations.  logistics, 
and  financial  management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  the  guard  services 
activity  at  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2924.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (installations,  logistics, 
and  financial  management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  pro[>osed  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  the  office  equipment 
repair  activity  at  Port  Richardson,  Alaska, 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2925.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (installations,  logistics, 
and  financial  management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  the  transportation 
motor  pool  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
tivity at  the  Military  (3cean  Terminal.  Ba- 
yonne,  N.J.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
f»ublic  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2926.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (installations.  logistics, 
and  financial  management),  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  furniture  repair  activity 
at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2927.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (installations,  logistics, 
and  financial  management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  the  refuse  collection 
and  disposal  activity  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C., 


pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2928.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (research,  develop- 
ment, and  logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  publishing  distribution 
office  function  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base, 
Okla..  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2929.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  (research,  develop- 
ment, and  logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  transient  alert  services 
function  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  pur- 
suant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2930.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  United 
States  readiness  of  the  Navy's  proposed  sale 
of  certain  defense  equipment  and  services  to 
Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  82-16),  pur- 
suant to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2931.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  United 
States  readiness  of  the  Army's  proposed  sale 
of  certain  defense  equipment  and  services  to 
the  Philippines  (Transmittal  No.  82-23), 
pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94- 
106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2932.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  United 
States  readiness  of  the  Army's  proposed  sale 
of  certain  defense  equipment  and  services  to 
Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  82-27).  pursuant  to 
section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2933.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice 
president.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co., 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  company's  bal- 
ance sheet  as  of  December  31.  1981.  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  14.  section  8.  of  the  act  of 
March  4,  1913;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2934.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  (Antitrust  Division),  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  voluntary  agreement  and  plan 
of  action  to  implement  the  International 
Energy  Program,  pursuant  to  section  252(i) 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2935.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  biennial  report  for 
1980-1981  on  the  progress  of  the  agency's 
upper  atmospheric  research  program,  pur- 
suant to  section  154(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2936.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  the  29th  annual 
report,  covering  fiscal  year  1980.  on  the 
extent  and  disposition  of  United  States  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations, 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 21.  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2937.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecreUry 
of  State,  transmitting  notice  of  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  exercise  his  authority 
under  section  506(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  in  order  to 
authorize  the  furnishing  of  certain  emer- 
gency military  equipment  to  El  Salvador, 
pursuant  to  sections  506(b)(1)  and  652  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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2938.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  reports  on  human  rights  in 
countries  receiving  development  and  securi- 
ty assistance,  pursuant  to  sections  116(d) 
and  502B(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2939.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  commer- 
cial manufacturing  license  and  technical  as- 
sistance agreement  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  certain  military  equipment  by  the 
Government  of  Israel  (Transmittal  No.  MC- 
3-82),  pursuant  to  section  36(d)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2940.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  notice  of  the  al- 
locations of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982,  pur- 
suant to  section  653(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2941.  A  letter  from  the  acting  assistant 
legal  adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  internation- 
al agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2942.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (legislative  affairs), 
transmitting  project  performance  audit  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  spe- 
cial studies  prepared  by  the  External 
Review  and  Evaluation  Office  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Baink,  and  project 
performance  audit  reports  or  project  com- 
pletion reports  prepared  by  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  pursuant  to  section  301(e)(3) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2943.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  ce'rtain  defense  equipment  and 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No. 
82-16),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2944.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and 
services  to  the  Philippines  (Transmittal  No. 
82-23),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2945.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and 
services  to  Thailand  (Transmittal  No.  82- 
24),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2946.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and 
services  to  Thailand  (Transmittal  No.  82- 
25),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2947.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment 
and  services  to  Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  82- 
27),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 


Export  Control  Act,  together  with  certifica- 
tion that  the  sale  is  consistent  with  the 
principles  contained  in  section  620C(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  pursu- 
ant to  section  620C(d)  of  the  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2948.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  transmit- 
ting the  board's  eighth  annual  report,  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1981,  together  with  its  review 
and  evaluation  of  the  operation  and  mission 
of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(a)(8)  of  Public  Law  93-129; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2949.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  a  report  on  a  proposed  comput- 
er match  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's title  II  master  beneficiary  records 
system  against  SSA's  coal  mine  (black  lung) 
payment  master  records  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2950.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  23rd  annual  report 
on  the  Commission's  activities,  covering  cal- 
endar year  1981,  pursuant  to  section  5(3)  of 
Public  Law  86-380:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2951.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monimients  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2952.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2953.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  a  defer- 
ral of  payment  of  the  annual  construction 
charge  installment  due  for  1981  from  the 
Klrwin  Irrigation  District  No.  1,  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  basin  program,  Kans.,  pursuant  to 
section  17(b)  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939,  as  amended:  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2954.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  effect  on  the  shipyard  mobilization  base 
of  a  proposal  by  Delta  Steamship  Lines. 
Inc.,  to  reconstruct  six  container/breakbulk 
vessels  in  a  foreign  shipyard,  pursuant  to 
section  615(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  (95  Stat.  753):  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

2955.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Mammal  Commission,  transmitting  the 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  Commission,  cov- 
ering calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  Public  Law  92-522;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2956.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  rer>ort  that  no  scientific 
or  professional  positions  were  established  in 
NASA  during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  810(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2957.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  Chairman,  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
small  business  finance,  pursuant  to  section 
404  of  Public  Law  96-302;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

2958.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  fifth  quarterly 
report  on  b  omass  energy  and  alcohol  fuels. 


pursuant  to  section  218(a)  of  Public  Law  96- 
294:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture. Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

2959.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  status 
report  on  the  uranium  mill  tailings  remedial 
action  program,  pursuant  to  section  114(a) 
of  Public  Law  95-604:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2960.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  1981  on  the  study  to  evalute  oil  and  gas 
development,  wilderness  characteristics,  and 
wildlife  resources  on  Federal  lands  in  the 
central  Arctic  area  of  Alaska,  pursuant  to 
section  1001  of  Public  Law  96-487;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2961.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
inland  waterway'  user  charges,  pursuant  to 
section  2095  of  Public  Law  95-502;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Kramer): 
H.R.  5403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assist  in  lessening 
the  impact  on  communities  of  rapid  growth 
resulting  from  energy  or  resource  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mesins. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER,    Mrs.    Holt,    Mr.    Smith    of 
Oregon,  and  Mr.  Forsythe): 
H.R.  5404.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corp.;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  5405.  A  bill  to  provide  property  tax 
relief   to   low-income   elderly    homeowners 
through  direct  reimbursements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refundable 
income  tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  new 
automobiles  manufactured  by  domestic 
automobile  companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Panetta): 
H.R.  5407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  Insurance  with  respect  to 
damage  caused  by  flood-related  landslides: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  with  respect  to  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
H.R.  5409.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Rochambeau  Bridge  crossing  the  Poto- 
mac River  in  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  "Heroes  Bridge  ";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  5410.  A  bill  to  prevent  from  taking 
effect  special  benefits  provided  to  Members 
of   Congress  during    1981;   jointly,   to   the 
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Committees  on  Appropriations.  Rules,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin. Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.   Bevill.   Mr.   Oxley,   Mr.   For- 
sythe. Mrs.  BouQUARD,  Mr.  Kocov- 
sek,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Roe): 
H.R.  5411.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States   Code,    to   require   the    U.S.    Parole 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
provide  routinely  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  certain  information  re- 
garding individuals  who  are  released  from 
Federal  penal  institutions  before  the  termi- 
nation of  their  sentences,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  5412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  grant- 
ing of  tax-exempt  status  to  organizations 
maintaining  schools  with  racially  discrimi- 
natory policies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA: 
H.R.  5413.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  perform  police  or  security  func- 
tions at  the  Philadelphia  Quartermasters 
Depot  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  make  arrests 
for  violations  of  law  occurring  on  that  in- 
stallation: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON; 
H.R.  5414.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(a)(2) 
of  Public  Law  93-100  (12  U.S.C.  1832  (a)(2)) 
to  allow  State  and  local  governments  to  es- 
tablish   negotiable    order    of    withdrawal 
(NOW)    accounts;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER: 
H.R.  5415.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  special  tax 
benefits  enacted  during  1981  with  respect  to 
the  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JEFFRIES: 
H.R.  5416.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  add  water  supply  as  a 
project  purpose  for  the  flood  control  project 
at  Tuttle  Cieek  Lake,  Kans.:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  5417.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits provided  during   1981   to  Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  5418.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits provided  during  1981  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MAVROULES    (for    himself. 
Mr.      KiLDEE,      Mr.      WORTLEY.      Mr. 

Edgar,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.    Brinkley,    Mr.    Williams    of 
Montana.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler, Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Benja- 
min, and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.R.  5419.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  small  business  concerns  in  ac- 
quiring procurement  information  and  con- 
tracts from  the  United  States;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Small  Business.  ' 

By  Mr.  MAZZOU: 
H.R.  5420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  rules  added  by  the  EJconomic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  which  permit  transfer 
of  tax  benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  5421.  A  bill  to  establish  a  private, 
nonprofit  corporation  to  serve  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  interests  of  residential 
telephone  users  before  regulatory  agencies, 
legislatures,  and  other  public  bodies  and 
forums;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  5422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reinstate  the  formu- 
las for  computing  primary  insurance 
amounts  which  were  in  effect  before  the  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1977,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHAMANSKY: 
H.R.  5423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  to  terminate  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
into  marketing  agreements,  to  issue  market- 
ing orders,  and  to  enforce  such  agreements 
and  orders,  with  respect  to  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, hops,  and  tree  nuts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Santini): 
H.R.  5424.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mono 
Lake  National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDALL  (by  request): 
H.R.  5425.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  government  of  the  Osage 
Tribe  of  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5426.  A  bill  to  provide  for  member- 
ship in  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians:  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Osage  tribal  govern- 
ment; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (by  request): 
H.R.  5427.  A  bill  to  authorize  support  to 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.   Inc.:   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI: 
H.R.    5428.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  consider- 
ation of  danger  to  the  community  in  setting 
pretrial    release    conditions,    to    eliminate 
surety  bond,  to  permit  pretrial  detention  of 
certain  offenders,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  April  9  of  each  year 
as     "National    P.O.W./M.I.A.    Recognition 
Day";  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIA<3GI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Broomtield,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  HATtniER,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Annonzio,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  MoFTTTT,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Butler,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Grisham. 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mrs. 
Heckler,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 


souri. Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi): 
H.J.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Italian  Government  and  the  Italian 
police  for  their  daring  and  brilliant  rescue 
of  General  James  L.  E>ozier,  and  expressing 
support  for  all  of  the  Italian  Government's 
efforts  to  end  terrorism:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo.   Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.     Bevill.     Mr.     Corrada,     Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  DeNardis. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Frost,       Mr.       Hollenbeck,       Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  La(k>marsino,  Mr.  Long 
of    Louisiana,    Mr.    Madigan,    Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Panetta.    Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
Mr.  Winn): 
H.J.  Res.  395.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1982  as  "Parliamentary 
Emphasis   Month":   to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  396.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal   year 
ending  September  30,  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  7  through  February  13,   1982  as 
"National  Crime  Prevention  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    RITTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Solarz.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
LeBoutiluer,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Lahtos,  Mr.  Petri  ,  Mr. 
Winn,   Mr.   Derwinski,   Mr.   Chap- 
pell,   Mr.    COURTEH,   Mr.    Oberstar. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.   Mr.   Roth,   Mr.   Ratchpord, 
Mr.      O'Brien,      Mr.      Kemp,      Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN.   Mr.   Smith   of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.     Frenzel,     Mr.     Fascell.     Mr. 
Mineta,    Mr.    KiLDEK,    Mr.    Butler, 
Mr.     Emery,     Mr.     Cheney,     Mr. 
Regula,      Mr.      Whitehurst,      Mr. 
Gradison,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.     Fields,     Ms.     Mikulski.     Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  MoPFETT,  Ms.  Fiedler. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Ford   of   Michigan,   Mr.   Marriott, 
Mr.   Corcoran,    Mr.   Molinari,   Mr. 
Carman,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  K(xk}vsek,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.     Mr.     Panetta,     Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,   Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Fazio,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.    Hertel,   Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.    LuNDiNE.    Mr.    Stratton.    Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland): 
H.J.  Res.  398.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and   request   the  President   to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  March  21,  1982.  as 
Afghanistan  Day.  a  day  to  commemorate 
the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet   forces;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\'ice. 
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By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  LowHY  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Kooov- 
SEK,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Moftett, 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Chis- 

HOLM,    Ms.    MlKULSKI,    Mrs.    SCHROE- 

DER,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Shannon.    Mr.   Early,    Mr.   Jacobs, 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan,  Ms.   Ferraro.   Mr.   Richmond, 
Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Panetta, 
and  Mr.  Bedell): 
H.J.  Res.  399.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  President's  certification  with  respect  to 
EI  Salvador  to  be  null  and  void;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Zablocki.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Aodabbo, 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
FocuETTA.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  MoUNARi,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mrs. 
RotTKEMA.  Mr.  Rdsso,  Mr.  Santini. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  ZEftJurni.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Bodqdard,  Mr. 
BoWEN,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Broom- 
riEU>.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
William  J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Findley.  Mr,  Fish,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mrs.  Heckler, 
Mr.  HiLER,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jeftords,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs. 
KENinxLY,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Loeptler,  Mr.  Levi- 
TAS,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  McCURDY,  Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moppett, 
Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nichols.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  ScHEUKR.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
SiUANDER,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 


Udall,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
Wkitehurst.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams   of    Ohio,    Mr.    Wilson,    Mr. 
WiWN,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Young  of 
FlOTida,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
LaPalce,   Mr.   Goldwater,   and   Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma): 
H.  Con.   Res.  260.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  successful  rescue  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Jamea  L.  Dozier;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HANCE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  261.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  should  be  no  new  withholding  tax  on 
interest  and  dividend  income:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 
H.  Con.  Res.   262.   Concurrent  resolution 
regarding  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr. 
Mottl): 
H.  Con.  Res.  263.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  P>resident  should  take  any  actions  neces- 
sary to  make  individuals  who  are  required 
to  register  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  and  who  do  not  register  ineligi- 
ble to  receive  Federal  financial  assistance  or 
benefits,  to  participate  in  any  programs  or 
activities  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, and  to  be  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  organization  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beard,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Bebeuter,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Loefpler, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama, 
Mr,  Tauke,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,     Mr.     Parris,     Mr. 
Weaver,   Mr.   Weber   of   Ohio,   Mr. 
DeNardis,  and  Mr.  Foglietta): 
H.    Res.    334.    Resolution   to   amend   the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  upon  the  passage  of 
any   legislation   that   economically    affects 
Members  as  a  separate  class,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Clausen): 
H.  Res.  335.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Snyder): 
H.  Res.  336.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.  Res.  337.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  97th  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 
H.  Res.  838.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
action  of  tlie  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia approving  the  Natural  Death  Act  of 
1981:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By    Mrs.    SNOWE    (for    herself    Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lee. 
and  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio): 
H.    Res.    339.    Resolution    to   amend    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  upon  final  passage  of 
legislation  that  adjusts  the  pay  of  Members, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Res.  340.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presente(d  and  referred  as 
follows: 

245.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  rela- 
tive to  impact  aid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

246.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  5429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elzbieta 
Knop;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER: 

H.R.  5430.  A  bill  to  permit  Charles  E.  Day, 
Sr.  and  Mary  Day.  husband  and  wife,  to  file 
an  action  against  the  United  States  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court,  for  the  District  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STENHOLM: 

H.R.  5431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peril 
Acar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr. 
Ratchford,  and  Mr.  Brooks. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Lehman. 

H.R.  1334:  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

H.R.  1981:  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mrs. 
Bouquard,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Napier, 
Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.R.  2007:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  and  Mr.  Clincer. 

H.R.  2036:  Mr.  Parris  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  3181:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  3225:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  3787:  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.R.  3958:  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Carman,  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  4280:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Gris- 
ham,  Mr.  KOGOVSEK,  Mr.  Emery,  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 


Jacobs,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr. 
DeNardis,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Udall.  Mrs. 
BouQUARD.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
Mr.  Jeffries. 

H.R.  4400:  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Indiana. 

H.R.  4404:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  4449:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Frenzel.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4460:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.R.  4493:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.R.  4617:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Conyers,  and 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  4733:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. 

H.R.  4741:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Gunderson.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  4742:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  4744:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  4899:  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr. 
Daub,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  5079:  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  5126:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.R.  5131:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  5133:  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Fithian.  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Ap- 
plecate,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 


Dyson,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  5135:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Albosta,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  5154:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Railsback, 
and  Mr.  Butler. 

H.R.  5193:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Washington,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  5324:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Latta, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  5334:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Applegate.  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  5343:  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Missouri. 

H.R.  5345:  Mr.  Beard  and  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

H.R.  5390:  Mr.  Bethune. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Benedict. 
Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Dybially.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina..  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  LeBoutillier, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Heftkl.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Be- 
reuter,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  CoELRO,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  DeNardis, 
Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Fren- 
zel, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.J.  Res.  387:  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Fowler. 


Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Moffett,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Brodhead.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Pinoliy,  Mr. 
Railsback.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Trible.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Aodab- 
bo, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  oe  la  Garza. 

H.  Con.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.  Con.  Res.  218:  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Pas- 
cell,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Lantos.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Sabo.  and  Mr.  Stratton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Shannon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr. 
Harkin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  227:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  and 
Mr.  Markey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Beard. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr. 
Pepper. 

H.  Res.  262:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Pease. 

H.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Hendon. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.  Res.  269:  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.  Res.  324:  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado. Mr.  Benedict.  Mr.  Frank.  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

H.  Res.  329:  Mr.  Pease. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

334.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  relative  to  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

335.  Also,  petition  of  the  Village  Council 
of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  relative  to  an  inter- 
national nuclear  weapons  ban;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  25,  1982 J 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven, 
many  of  us  learned  in  childhood  the 
prayer  that  the  Lord  Jesus  taught.  We 
heard  it  often  from  the  lips  of  our  par- 
ents as  we  were  with  them  in  the 
church.  We  pray  it  every  time  we 
attend  public  worship.  Forgive  us  Lord 
for  thoughtless  mouthing  of  words 
which  have  become  meaningless  by 
their  redundance.  Forgive  us  for  the 
familiarity  that  breeds  contempt,  even 
for  that  which  is  sacred. 

Help  us  to  understand  why  Christ 
would  teach  such  a  prayer.  Help  us  to 
understand  the  essential  wisdom  in  its 
petitions.  Help  us  to  perceive  its  rel- 
evance for  our  dally  situation,  to  real- 
ize how  it  comprehends  our  basic 
human  need. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hailowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  xoiU  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  /i«arcn.— Matthew  6:  9-10. 

Grant  us  to  understand  that  the 
deepest  longings  of  the  heart  in  their 
totality  are  fulfilled  in  the  glory  of 
Thy  name,  the  coming  of  Thy  king- 
dom, and  the  doing  of  Thy  will  on 
Earth  as  it  is  In  Heaven.  Could  we  leg- 
islate these  three  conditions  it  would 
be  to  the  profoundest  satisfaction  of 
all  humanity.  May  we  mean  it  when 
we  say  it,  and  seek  it  with  all  our 
hearts.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Senate, 
the    Vice    President    of    the    United 


States,  here  safe,  hale,  and  hearty,  in 
view  of  the  press  accounts  that  I  heard 
this  morning  when  I  first  arose.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  have  the  Vice 
President  here,  but  we  are  especially 
pleased  to  have  him  here  today. 


February  2,  1982 


THINGS  MEN  HAVE  MADE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  session  is  now  with  us.  and  so  is 
D.  H.  Lawrence  and  his  poem  "Things 
Men  Have  Made." 

Things  men  have  made  with  wakened 
hands,  and  put  soft  life  into  are  awake 
through  years  with  transferred  touch, 
and  go  on  glowing  for  long  years. 
And  for  this  reason,  some  old  things  are 
lovely  warm  still  with  the  life  of  for- 
gotten men  who  made  them. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  special  orders 
entered  for  today,  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  longer 
than  20  minutes  in  length  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  SENATE  SCHEDULE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  my  intentions,  after  the 
Senate  resumes  its  regular  schedule  of 
activities  after  the  period  for  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  to 
ask  this  body  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  20,  which 
is  the  resolution  authorizing  live  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  in  advance  on  this  sub- 
ject on  more  than  one  occasion  and 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  who  has  ex- 
pressed a  great  interest  in  this  subject, 
as  well. 

I  may  say  that  I  would  expect  the 
Senate  to  be  engaged  in  this  debate  as 
long  as  necessary  today  and  this  week. 
It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
debate  extends  past  today  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  double-tracking  in 
order  to  take  up  other  matters,  as  well 
as  Senate  Resolution  20,  such  matters 
as  the  consideration  of  the  Criminal 
Code  provision  which  is  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

Other  matters  that  suggest  them- 
selves    as     possible     candidates     for 


double-track  ng  would  include  the 
agent  identities  bill,  regulatory 
reform,  the  death  penalty,  and  other 
matters  that  may  be  suggested  by  Sen- 
ators. 

This  recitation  is  not  intended  to  be 
an  exclusive  list  nor  a  request  for 
clearance  to  do  these  items  or  any 
item  in  a  double-track  situation  by 
unanimous  consent,  but  rather  to  put 
Senators  on  notice  that  after  today  it 
may  be  desirable  to  consider  double- 
tracking  and  perhaps  later  today  the 
Senate  might  consider  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  authorizing  that,  if 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, in  my  most  preliminary  re- 
marks, that  I  am  pleased,  as  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  this  body  is  pleased, 
to  see  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
here  in  good  health  and  in  good  spirit. 
I  do  not  know  anything  more  of  the 
news  reports  this  morning  about  the 
possibility  of  some  projectile  striking 
the  Vice  President's  motorcade  as  it 
proceeded  from  his  home  to  the  White 
House  this  morning.  I  will  talk  to  the 
Vice  President  about  that  later  in  the 
day  and  perhaps  he  can  give  us  more 
information  about  it  and  if  that  is  pos- 
sible and  desirable  I  will  pass  it  on  to 
the  Senate  in  a  later  statement. 
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REMARKS  OF  TENNESSEE  GOV- 
ERNOR ALEXANDER  ON  NEW 
FEDERALISM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  re- 
marks made  by  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander 
of  Tennessee  on  President  Reagan's 
call  for  a  new  federalism  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

Governor  Alexander  gave  an  astute 
and  spirited  explanation  of  the  bold 
action  taken  by  President  Reagan,  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  find  it  informa- 
tive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Governor  Alexander 

President  Reagan's  "New  Federalism 
Bombshell"  hit  Washington  Tuesday. 

If  it  ever  hits  Main  Street,  the  changes 
will  make  more  difference  to  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  control  everyday  community 
decisions  than  anything  Congress  has  done 
in  half  a  century. 

First,  the  President  proposed  a  Grand 
Swap:  The  Federal  Government  will  take 
over  medicaid:  In  return,  the  states  will  take 
over  all  of  Food  Stamps  and  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Government  will  return  back  to 
state  control  all  or  most  of  the  Federal  in- 
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terest  in  40  education,  transportation,  com- 
munity development  and  social  service  pro- 
grams. The  money  to  pay  for  these  pro- 
grams will  come  back  with  the  programs.  To 
avoid  dislocation,  the  whole  plan  will  be 
phased  in  over  8  years. 

The  proposal  is  big.  It  is  complex.  Since  it 
will  dominate  Washington  talk  this  year, 
here  is  a  handy  guide  to  the  issues: 

Some  false  issues  you  are  likely  to  hear: 

(1)  "Our  state  will  be  a  big  financial  loser 
in  the  swap  of  Federal  programs. "  That 
cannot  be  true,  at  least  as  the  President  has 
proposed  it. 

It  is  true  that  any  new  structuring  of 
more  than  40  Federal  programs  involving 
$50  billion  will  affect  States  in  very  differ- 
ent ways.  For  example,  in  the  swap— Ten- 
nessee loses  $224  million  a  year,  Florida 
loses  $455  million,  but  California,  New  York, 
and  Minnesota  come  out  ahead. 

But  finding  a  fair,  reliable  and  permanent 
way  to  keep  any  State  from  being  a  signifi- 
cant financial  loser  Is  part  of  the  President's 
plan. 

(2)  "You  can't  trust  the  States." 

In  the  I930's.  according  to  Dr.  Gallup, 
Americans  by  large  margins  believed  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  the  least  cor- 
ruption and  the  best  managers.  Today, 
Gallup  surveys  show  that  Americans  by 
nearly  two-to-one  margins  trust  State  gov- 
ernments more  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. States  are  guilty  of  some  neglect  in 
the  past.  Some  things  they  neglected  to  do 
were  better  not  done.  States  don't  run  up 
trillion-dollar  deficits,  or  for  that  matter, 
any  deficits. 

Times  have  changed.  Legislatures  have 
been  reapportioned.  Civil  rights  laws— espe- 
cially the  Voting  Rights  Act— are  secure. 
Today,  the  same  people  elect  everyone. 

You  shouldn't  buy  this  argument  unless 
you  believe  that  the  further  away  someone 
gets  from  any  Ineffective  third  grade  class- 
room, a  leaky  sewer  or  a  pothole,  the  better 
he  will  understand  it  and  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  fix  it. 

(3)  "The  President's  proposals  are  hastily 
conceived,  ill-prepared,  and  incomplete." 

That  is  wrong.  The  President's  revolution- 
ary proposal  is  based  on  fouir  old  concepts 
that,  if  anything,  have  suffered  from  too 
much  thinking  through:  Revenue  sharing, 
bloc  grants,  tax  and  responsibility  turn- 
backs, and  the  Grand  Swap.  The  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions can  produce  10  thick  volumes  on  each 
concept  and  within  days  report  specifically 
on  the  Impact  of  any  new  variation. 

Governors,  State  legislators,  mayors  and 
county  executives  have  recently  focused 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  on  the 
need  to  restructure  the  Federal  system.  In- 
fluential members  of  Congress,  especially  in 
the  budget  and  Government  operations 
committees,  have  developed  similar  specific 
options  for  reordering  the  Federal  system 
that  Congress  could  accept  right  now. 

(4)  "Reagan's  idea  is  too  big,  too  complex 
and  too  revolutionary  ever  to  pass  Con- 
gress." 

The  people  who  say  this  are  as  reliable  as 
those  who  said:  (a)  Reagan  will  never  be 
elected;  (b)  Congress  will  never  cut  taxes:  (c) 
Congress  will  never  index  taxes;  (d)  Reagan 
will  never  agree  to  ti^ke  over  medicaid. 

There  is  bl-partlsaii  support.  "New  Feder- 
alism" Is  a  Republican  article  of  faith. 
Howard  Baker,  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
made  his  maiden  address  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
In  the  spring  of  1967  on  the  need  for  reve- 
nue sharing.  Democratic  Governors  like 
George  Busbee  of  Georgia,  Scott  Matheson 


of  Utah;  and  Bruce  Babbitt  of  Arizona  are 
at  the  front  of  the  crusade. 

Finally,  Congress  has  little  else  to  do  this 
year  that  it  can  write  home  about.  On  its 
agenda  are:  Raising  taxes  that  hurt  people, 
chopping  programs  that  help  people,  debat- 
ing social  issues  that  make  people  mad. 
Singing  power  to  the  people  can  help  drown 
out  some  election  year  miseries. 

Here  are  some  real  issues: 

(1)  Should  the  States  take  food  stamps 
and  AFDC  In  the  Grand  Swap? 

There  should  not  be  much  disagreement 
with  the  President's  idea  to  federalize  med- 
icaid. The  Feds  already  have  medicare,  a 
bigger  program  that  does  the  same  thing: 
Pay  medical  bills  for  people  who  need  help. 
Management  by  one  level  of  Government 
should  help  control  exploding  costs.  All  of 
Government  medical  support  should  be  part 
of  the  social  safety  net. 

The  other  half  of  the  Swap— what  the 
States  take  in  return— will  be  the  largest 
Issue.  The  President  says  the  States  should 
take  the  food  stamp  program— almost  all 
Federal  now— and  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  about  60  percent  Federal. 

It  is  not  hard  to  know  why  the  President 
thinks  this.  In  California  he  restructured 
welfare,  reduced  its  costs  and  focused  the 
money  on  those  who  needed  it  the  most. 
After  watching  two  huge  different  Federal 
bureaucracies  struggle  to  administer  the 
programs,  he  must  be  even  more  confident 
that  States  can  do  a  better  Job. 

The  problem  with  his  proposal,  most  Gov- 
ernors would  respectfully  suggest,  is  that 
while  it  may  be  good  for  one  rich  State  or 
even  a  federation  of  rich  States,  America 
has  Instead  50  States  whose  people  have 
widely  different  incomes  and  capacity  to 
provide  for  their  needs.  Alaska  Is  so  rich 
with  natural  resources  that  the  State  gov- 
ernment has  declared  dividends.  Mlsslssippi- 
ans  are  so  poor  that  In  many  counties  Fed- 
eral transfer  payments  are  the  principal 
source  of  income  for  the  people. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  national 
defense  and  a  sound  currency.  Congress 
should  make  a  national  decision  about  how 
much  money  we  take  from  those  who  earn 
it  to  give  to  those  who  need  help.  This 
would  avoid  wide  variances  among  the 
States.  Management  by  one  level  of  Govern- 
ment would  help  control  costs. 

Then,  what  wlU  the  States  take  back  In 
the  swap?  Governors  might  suggest  this 
dollar-for-doUar  swap:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  over  all  Income  distribution  pro- 
grams; the  States  take  back  more  programs 
that  focus  on  everyday  local  concerns,  such 
as  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
roads  and  bridges,  economic  development, 
community  development  and  Job  training. 

This  Is  a  real  issue  but  not  necessarily  a 
real  Impasse.  The  Governors  respect  the 
President  for  understanding  and  talking 
about  the  Issue  that  they  care  the  most 
about.  His  recommendation  to  federalize 
medicaid  Is  a  substantial  concession  to  the 
Governors'  philosophical  position.  His  Invi- 
tation to  consult  is  welcome.  As  a  result,  the 
response  of  State  and  local  officials  will 
hopefully  be  that  the  President  has  laid  out 
a  framework  apt  to  produce  a  furious  discus- 
sion but  a  good  result. 

(2)  Can  a  permanent  and  reliable  way  be 
found  to  keep  poor  States  from  being  big 
losers  In  the  grand  swap? 

The  object  should  not  be  to  hold  States 
harmless.  Rather,  the  goal  should  be  to 
define  what  the  national  response  should  be 
toward  having  both  Alaskas  and  Mississippi 
In  the  United  States.  The  problem  can  be 


solved  for  the  short  term  by  freezing  exist- 
ing distribution  formulas.  Congress  Is  accus- 
tomed to  recognizing  financi^  differences 
among  SUtes:  Some  States  pay  only  30  per- 
cent of  medicaid  and  AFDC;  richer  States 
pay  half. 

One  Idea  for  the  long  term:  Create  a  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  fund  financed  by  a  new 
permanent  tax.  The  tax  could  be  on  import- 
ed oil.  Dollars  would  go  to  the  States  based 
on  that  need.  This  is  a  familiar  part  of  the 
revenue  sharing  formula  which  distributes 
its  money  based  on  population,  per  capita 
Income  and  tax  effort.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has 
a  new  and  probably  better  device  which 
measures  each  State's  taxing  capacity. 

(3)  What  wUl  happen  to  the  Federal  aid 
that  goes  directly  to  cities  and  counties? 

For  at  least  the  past  15  years,  cities  and 
counties  have  enjoyed  going  to  Washington 
for  what  most  local  officials  found  to  be  a 
deeper  pocket  and  a  more  sensitive  welcome 
than  they  received  from  State  legislators  at 
home.  Relinquishing  that  deep  pocket  Is  a 
source  of  great  concern,  especially  to  larger 
urban  areas.  The  President's  proposal  seeiu 
to  address  that  by  requiring  IS  to  25  percent 
of  the  super  revenue  sharing  trust  fund  to 
be  "passed  through"  to  local  governments. 

A  more  fundamental  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem is  that  Federal  Government  with  a  tril- 
lion dollar  deficit  is  not  likely  to  have  so 
much  of  a  deep  pocket  In  the  1980's.  In  addi- 
tion, after  reapportionment  there  Is  no 
reason  why  large  urban  areas  In  most  States 
should  be  Inadequately  represented  In  their 
general  assemblies. 

(4)  Are  the  President's  proposed  tax  turn- 
backs real? 

Using  the  phasing  out  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  as  one  of  the  turned  back  taxes  is 
stretching  it  a  bit.  For  this  proposal,  the 
President  needs  specific  taxes  that  may  be 
turned  back  In  exact  fashion. 

(5)  Can  anybody  talk  about  this  issue  in  a 
way  that  doesn't  put  people  to  sleep? 

The  President  can.  Most  Taxpayers  can. 
Most  politicians  have  never  learned  how. 

Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  idea  for  a  De- 
partment of  Education  In  Washington  to 
spend  its  time  setting  the  dress  code,  or  the 
length  of  hair  or  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  In 
choirs  In  your  neighborhood  school?  Is  It 
wise  for  a  small  town  mayor's  first  response 
to  a  leaky  sewer  to  be  a  trip  to  Washington? 
Must  every  rural  bridge  be  replaced  by  an 
engineering  marvel  built  to  national  stand- 
ards? 

I  walked  across  Tennessee  for  6  months  In 
1978,  staying  in  homes  with  more  than  80 
families.  I  found  out  quickly  that  most  fami- 
lies tune  out  Washington  talk.  Most  families 
are  concerned  first  about  everyday  deci- 
sions: Is  the  school  good?  Is  the  water  safe 
and  the  sewer  adequate?  Is  the  road  fixed 
and  free  from  crime?  When  does  the  gar- 
bage get  picked  up? 

They  are  frustrated  over  their  increasing 
Inability  to  control  these  most  Important 
decisions  In  their  lives.  The  reason  they 
can't  control  them  is  because  Washington 
has  stuck  Its  decision-making  nose  too  far 
under  the  local  tent.  As  a  result,  some  of 
these  citizens  have  quit  voting. 

There  Is  nothing  about  solving  that  prob- 
lem that  will  put  most  Americans  to  sleep. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  I  see  no  Senator  on 
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this  side  seeking  recognition  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  me  to  yield  to  them 
the  time  remaining  under  the  standing 
order.  I  am  prepared  now  to  yield  my 
remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  his  use  or  to  yield 
it  back  as  he  may  prefer. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  the  majority  leader  will  yield 
me  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  time  remaining  under  the 
standing  order  to  the  minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  he  plans  to 
recess  from  12  noon  until,  say  2  p.m. 
today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  planned  a  recess,  but  I  am  agree- 
able to  that.  Today  is  Tuesday.  Could 
I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
there  is  a  plan  for  a  meeting  or  a 
caucus  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  as  there 
is  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  between 
that  period? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  there 
is. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  12 
NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  that,  I  believe  the  business  of  the 
Senate  might  be  expedited  if,  indeed, 
the  Senate  stood  in  recess  during  the 
period  from  12  o'clock  until  2  o'clock 
so  that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  may  attend  party  caucuses.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  those  caucus- 
es, more  often  than  not,  produce  a 
better  view  of  the  schedule  and  of  the 
issues  to  be  debated  than  were  we  to 
stay  here  and  debate  in  that  time- 
frame. 

In  view  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock,  without  further  motion,  the 
Chair  put  the  Senate  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2  o'clock,  at  which  time 
the  Chair  will  reconvene  the  Senate 
automatically. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  such 
time  as  he  may  require  of  the  time 
that  is  under  my  control. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  leader. 


THE  ALL  VOLUNTEER  FORCE  IS 
WORKING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
our  Nation  puts  more  enforcement  au- 


thority behind  the  unpopular  and  un- 
necessary draft  registration  process,  it 
is  ironic  that  many  myths  about  our 
country's  Volunteer  Army  are  being 
shattered  at  the  same  time. 

The  public  has  heard  them  all— the 
Volunteer  Army  is  too  uneducated,  too 
black  and  too  poor. 

A  closer  look,  however,  reveals  quite 
a  different  picture. 

An  article  which  appears  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1982  edition  of  Newsweek 
magazine  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was 
written  by  Thomas  Doherty,  an  em- 
ployee at  a  center  for  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
appeared  in  the  magazine's  My  Turn 
column. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  that 
column: 

The  soldiers  I  came  Into  contact  with— 
white  and  black,  enlisted  and  commis- 
sioned—refused  to  live  down  to  their  ad- 
vance notices.  They  did  not  expect  the 
Army  to  be  comfortable,  did  not  go  to  pieces 
when  they  had  to  put  in  what  the  civilian 
world  calls  "overtime."  (They  were  always 
on  the  job,  except  when  sleeping,  and  no 
one  did  much  of  that.) 

As  for  that  distasteful  illusion  that 
the  Army  is  full  of  unskilled  blacks, 
here  is  what  Mr.  Doherty  has  to  say: 

Heard  how  racial  minorities  cluster  in  low- 
skilled  jobs?  In  the  medical  company  I  vis- 
ited, most  of  the  slillled  specialists— operat- 
ing-room assistant,  pharmacist,  dental  tech- 
nician—were black,  while  the  cook  and  two 
of  his  three  assistants  were  white. 

All  in  all,  this  article  should  provide 
an  insightful  look  at  the  Volunteer 
Army  for  critics  and  supporters  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  My  Turn 
column  in  the  February  1,  1982,  issue 
of  Newsweek,  by  Thomas  Doherty  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Newsweek.  Feb.  1,  1982] 

Don't  Sell  the  Aricy  Short 

(By  Thomas  Doherty) 

There  is  a  story  by  Donald  Barthelme 
about  a  man  of  35  who  was  sent  back  to 
sixth  grade.  He  had  made  too  many  mis- 
takes in  life  and  so  had  to  be  re-educated. 

I  felt  a  particular  kinship  with  that  man 
late  In  October  as  I  stood  a  predawn  guard 
rotation  in  the  wilds  of  Florida's  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base.  I  am  a  family  man  in  early 
middle  age,  honorably  discharged  over  a 
decade  ago,  with  no  outstanding  parking 
tickets.  Yet  there  I  shivered,  cradling  a  rifle 
loaded  with  blanlcs,  while  Just  over  the  hill 
marauding  Infantrymen  from  some  hotshot 
mechanized  outfit  cut  a  swath  through  our 
lines.  Unlike  the  man  In  the  story,  I  was 
there  voluntarily,  if  not  exactly  by  choice. 
Normally  our  National  Ouard  tmlt  spends 
summer  camp  in  garrison,  but  for  a  change 
of  pace  we  had  been  sent  to  this  war  exer- 
cise, which  was  called  "Bold  Eagle." 

The  woods  were  filled  with  the  roar  of  die- 
sels.  with  explosions  and  machine-gun  fire, 
but,  most  impressively,  with  the  bellowing 
of  eager  young  soldiers  who  seemed  to  like 
what  they  were  doing.  Or  at  least  to  take  It 
seriously. 
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■Don't  they  know  they're  supposed  to  go 
into  acute  withdrawal  when  deprived  of 
their  boom  boxes,  cheeseburgers  and  spit- 
shlned  Camaro»? "  I  thought.  "Strung  out, 
all  thumbs,  too  dumb  to  get  out  of  the  rain 
.  .  .  Don't  they  know  they  are  not  supposed 
to  give  a  damn?"  Those  guys  not  only 
seemed  to  know  what  they  were  doing,  they 
were  downright  enthusiastic  about  it— even 
at  3  a.m. 

WARRIORS 

Such  reflections  brought  scant  comfort 
then  but  have  brought  much  since.  Like  ev- 
eryone else,  I  get  my  impressions  of  the 
Army  from  the  media.  But  those  two  weeks 
revealed  a  very  different  Army  from  the  one 
I  have  read  about  and  seen  on  television.  To 
be  sure,  these  were  not  the  superachlevers 
of  the  30-second  hard  sells  on  television,  the 
confident  warriors  who  do  great  things  each 
day  before  the  rest  of  us  are  at  work.  But 
neither  were  they  the  culturally  stunted 
mercenaries  that  the  sociologists  have  been 
warning  us  about  since  the  end  of  the  draft. 
Nor  did  they  fit  the  dope-head  Image  that 
haunts  newspaper  accounts  of  falling  scores 
and  space-age  equipment  manned  by  drop- 
outs. 

The  soUders  I  came  In  contact  with— white 
and  black,  enlisted  and  commissioned— re- 
fused to  live  down  to  their  advance  notices. 
They  did  not  expect  the  Army  to  be  com- 
fortable, did  not  go  to  pieces  when  they  had 
to  put  in  what  the  civilian  world  calls  "over- 
time." (They  were  always  on  the  job,  except 
when  sleeping,  and  no  one  did  much  of 
that.) 

Most  of  their  equipment  was  the  standard 
stuff  of  World  War  II  battlefields,  updated 
but  unchanged  in  essentials:  rifles  and 
tanks:  field  stoves,  typewriters  and  radios. 
As  near  as  I  could  tell,  the  overriding  con- 
cern of  the  men  and  women  who  operated 
those  machines  was  not  more  money  or 
cheaper  highs  but  doing  their  jobs  right.  If 
they  didn't,  they  would  hear  about  it  from 
the  next  guy,  from  the  sergeant  and  the 
commanding  officer.  Such  pressure  is  as  ef- 
fective now  as  it  was  40  years  ago. 

And  while  I'm  at  it.  they  were  polite  to 
each  other.  They  seemed  to  like  working  to- 
gether. They  tolerated  indecision,  bad 
weather,  boredom,  hard  work  and  risk  with- 
out dissolving  into  bitterness.  They  seemed, 
in  fact,  to  be  doing  just  fine. 

Nor  does  this  apply  only  to  full-time  line 
troops.  The  command  section  of  the  Geor- 
gia National  Guard's  48th  Mechanized  In- 
fantry came  for  an  extra  ten  days  of  train- 
ing attracted  by  the  prospect  of  mock 
combat  between  the  division  they  are  part 
of— the  24th  and  the  101st  Airmobile  Divi- 
sion. Tennessee'*  Guard  brigade  was  also  in 
the  field  with  the  24th.  For  most,  there 
were  no  trips  to  town.  No  beer.  They  ate  C 
rations,  slept  in  pup  tents  or  under  shelter 
halves  tied  to  trees.  Half  the  time  they  were 
soaked  to  the  skin.  Chances  are,  when  they 
all  got  home  their  neighbors  asked  about 
the  beaches  and  night  life. 

Heard  how  Impersonal  the  Army  can  be? 
One  morning  a  jeep  sped  by,  U-turned  and 
roared  back.  For  me.  If  you  were  walking 
near  traffic,  sooner  or  later  you  got  a  lift. 

Heard  how  racial  minorities  cluster  in  low- 
skilled  jobs?  In  the  medical  company  I  vis- 
ited, most  of  the  skilled  specialists— operat- 
ing-room assistant,  pharmacist,  dental  tech- 
nician-were black,  while  the  cook  and  two 
of  his  three  assistants  were  white. 

OfENING  ROUND 

The  day  before  "war"  was  to  start  I  was 
sent   to  take   pictures  of  an  armor  unit. 
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Nobody  knew  me  there  and  each  side  was 
scouting  the  other.  It  fell  to  a  series  of  lieu- 
tenants to  check  me  out,  because  spying  and 
thwarting  spies  were  both  part  of  the  game. 
In  the  circumstances,  you  might  expect  the 
good  maimers  to  fade.  But  no,  the  first  man 
offered  a  ride  to  brigade  headquarters, 
where  the  second  ran  another  futile  clear- 
ance check.  Then  he  explained  in  detail  why 
I  would  not  be  allowed  in.  These  men  were 
working  for  senior  officers  whose  lists  of 
tasks  were  long,  their  deadlines  short.  Even 
when  war  is  just  a  game,  things  get  tense 
before  the  opening  round.  In  their  place  I 
might  have  said.  "Your  problem,  pal.  Get 
lost." 

Good  manners  do  not  necessarily  make 
good  soldiers,  nor  does  competence  in  war 
games  assure  that  an  outfit  is  battle  ready. 
In  1942  U.S.  Infantrymen  regaled  Aussie 
veterans  of  Greece  and  North  Africa  with 
tales  of  the  Louisiana  maneuvers.  Later, 
after  they  came  dragging  out  of  combat  in 
Papua,  diseased  and  much  reduced  In  num- 
bers, little  was  heard  of  Louisiana. 

But  you  have  to  feel  good  when  you  nm 
across  high-quality  people  In  the  Army,  and 
I  ran  across  a  lot  of  them.  I  met  three  lieu- 
tenants who  were  approaching  the  Inevita- 
ble decision:  to  get  out  now  or  make  it  a 
career.  For  them  the  Army  is  no  refuge 
from  the  real  world.  They  thought  them- 
selves equal  to  any  number  of  challenges, 
and  they  are  right.  In  part  because  of  those 
years  in  uniform  they  have  more  to  choose 
from  than  most  young  men.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  many  are  drawn  away. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  good  people  leaving 
the  Army.  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  consider 
the  corollary:  many  good  people  choose  the 
Army  in  the  first  place,  and  some  will  stick 
with  it. 


BELOIT  COLLEGE'S  IMAGINATIVE 
APPROACH  FOR  INCREASED 
PRIVATE  FUNDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  June  8  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  President  Rodger  H.  Hull  of 
Beloit  College  outlined  his  interesting 
and  imaginative  approach  for  increas- 
ing the  private  funding  for  student  aid 
programs. 

While  Mr.  Hull's  plan  may  or  may 
not  be  the  answer  to  raising  new 
sources  of  funds  for  higher  education, 
his  ingenious  ideas  should  be  carefully 
studied.  With  Federal  funds  less  abun- 
dant, colleges  and  universities  must 
turn  to  new  private  initiatives  such  as 
the  "Beloit  Plan." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, "One  College's  Plan  to  Boost  Fi- 
nancial Support,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  College's  Plan  to  Boost  Financial 

Support 

(By  Roger  H.  Hull) 

Over  the  last  five  years,  first  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  development  of  a  private  university 
and  now  as  president  of  Beloit  College,  I 
have  criss-crossed  the  country  in  search  of 
funds.  I'm  used  to  asking  for  money— and  I 
even  enjoy  doing  It— although  these  days 
it's  not  quite  as  enjoyable  as  it  used  to  be. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  1981  tax  act, 
President  Reagan  made  an  eloquent  plea  for 


a  renewed  spirit  of  voluntarism.  An  impor- 
tant element  of  his  rationale  for  tax  cuts 
was  that  the  private  sector  should  be  the 
source  of  support  for  colleges  that  had  pre- 
viously fed  at  the  public  trough. 

Like  all  Americans,  those  of  us  In  educa- 
tion hope  he  succeeds.  We  need  more  volun- 
tary support;  we  realize  that  It  Is  to  every- 
one's advantage  if  that  support  materializes. 

But  If  my  corporate  visits  in  the  last  few 
weeks  are  any  indication,  "It  ain't  necessari- 
ly so."  The  corporate  trough  Is  not  expand- 
ing; the  numbers  feeding  at  It  are.  This 
means  that  even  colleges  like  Beloit,  which 
have  never  relied  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  much  support,  may  also  be  hurt.  A 
constant  pool  of  dollars  from  which  to  draw 
will  translate  into  reduced  actual  support— a 
particularly  ironic  result  given  the  Ideologl- 
caX  commitment  to  private  Institutions  that 
underlies  both  the  President's  policies  and 
many  corporate  giving  programs. 

For  instance,  when  speaking  to  the  chair- 
man of  a  major  corporation  (which  inciden- 
tally Is  already  a  5%  contributor),  I  asked  If 
there  was  any  Intent  to  extend  the  program, 
as  is  now  legally  permissible,  to  10%  of 
pretax  earnings.  His  perfectly  legitimate  re- 
sponse was  that  other  corporations  should 
first  contribute  5%. 

A  second  call  was  perhaps  even  more  In- 
structive. In  this  case,  I  asked  when  the  cor- 
poration would  begin  making  increased  con- 
tributions. The  answer:  "You  should  know 
better.  We  have  no  intention  of  adding  a 
dollar  to  our  contributions  budget."  At  1% 
of  its  pre-tax  earnings,  the  company— It  was 
claimed— was  doing  all  that  it  should. 

Since  the  reality  of  voluntarism  will  be  In- 
creasingly scrutinized,  the  challenge  is  to 
develop  creative  responses.  Rather  than 
lament  the  present  situation,  we  must  be 
more  Imaginative. 

We  at  Beloit  are  pursuing  two  approaches: 
cancellable  loans  and  moral  obligation 
scholarships.  Both  are  designed  to  deal  with 
federal  cutbacks  and  with  a  system  of  fi- 
nancing that  seems  to  encourage  students  to 
declare  bankruptcy  as  their  first  "responsi- 
ble" act  upon  graduation. 

Under  the  cancellable  loan  program,  cor- 
porate donations  would  create  a  revolving 
loan  fund.  A  corporation  would  make  gifts 
to  the  college  to  help  pay  off  outstanding 
student  loans  of  corjwrate  employes.  Such 
gifts  could  be  made  as  an  inducement  of  em- 
ployment or  after  a  period  of  satisfactory 
performance  by  the  employe,  or  they  could 
be  used  to  recognize  outstanding  perform- 
ance. The  funds  contributed,  which  would 
once  again  be  used  for  loans  to  other  stu- 
dents, would  give  the  corporate  donors  both 
the  added  benefit  of  a  visible  employe  incen- 
tive and  a  means  of  measuring  (and  reward- 
ing) suppliers  of  corporate  talent. 

Like  cancellable  loans,  moral  obligation 
scholarships  provide  money  that  students 
need  "up  front";  unlike  loans,  they  carry  a 
moral,  but  not  legal,  repajrment  commit- 
ment. All  students  In  receipt  of  moral  obli- 
gation scholarships  would  receive  special 
counseling  and  be  Informed  that  the  schol- 
arships are  Intended  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
future  students. 

While  there  would  be  no  legal  obligation 
to  repay,  there  would  be  a  moral  obligation 
to  do  so— and  the  college  would  assist  by  de- 
veloping, along  the  lines  of  existing  loan 
programs,  gift  repayment  schedules  and 
measures  of  the  real  cost  of  the  scholarship 
over  time.  Significantly,  Instead  of  repaying 
loans,  students  would  be  making  tax-deduct- 
ible gifts.  The  program,  we  believe,  will  lead 
to  a  revolving  fund  which  eventually  will  be 


larger  than  what  was  put  in  by  the  initial 
donors,  since  scholarship  recipients  will 
probably  continue  giving  long  after  they 
have  paid  their  moral  debt. 

Both  these  programs  are  of  clear  benefit 
to  colleges;  both  are  also  a  real  benefit  to 
prospective  donors.  In  such  a  manner,  col- 
leges could  capture  the  imagination  of 
donors  and  prompt  the  beneficiaries  of 
President  Reagans  tax  program  to  respond 
positively  to  his  plea  for  expanded  private 
sector  initiatives. 


ANTISEMITISM  IN  POLAND 
TODAY:  A  REMINDER  OF 
GERMAN  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
anti-Semitism  is  once  again  displaying 
its  wretched  face  in  Poland.  According 
to  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  George  Hig- 
gins  of  Catholic  University  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

It  has  been  reliably  reported  that  antl-Se- 
mltlc  material,  only  thinly  disguised,  has 
been  broadcast  in  Poland  since  martial  law 
was  Imposed  on  December  13. 

He  cites  the  state-controlled  Warsaw 
radio  and  press  as  trying  to  discredit 
Solidarity  by  accusing  some  of  its  top 
Jewish  advisers  of  treason  and  other 
forms  of  unethical  behavior.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Higgins  terms  a  tape  record- 
ing of  one  such  broadcast  as  "crudely 
anti-Semitic  in  content  as  well  as 
tone,"  and  he  says  that  "it  reads  like 
an  updated  replay  of  a  typical  Nazi 
broadcast." 

Less  than  40  years  ago,  during  World 
War  II,  the  Polish  authorities  were 
also  guilty  of  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
At  that  time,  imder  the  direction  of 
Hitler,  close  to  90  percent  of  the  3  mil- 
lion Polish  Jews  were  annihilated,  the 
Nazis  came  closer  to  their  "final  solu- 
tion" in  Poland  than  in  any  other 
country. 

This  tragedy  led  diplomats  at  the 
United  Nations  to  draft  the  Genocide 
Treaty  over  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 
Since  1948,  85  other  nations  have  offi- 
cially recognized  and  approved  the 
convention— virtually  every  developed 
country  in  the  world. 

The  Holocaust  should  also  have  pro- 
vided more  than  enough  impetus  for 
Senate  ratification.  We  have  now  been 
meeting  for  over  30  years  since  the 
treaty  was  referred  for  our  consent 
and  still  we  have  not  acted. 

Today,  Polish  Jews  are  again  the  vic- 
tims of  concerted  attacks  by  the 
Polish  Government.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  genocide  is  occurring  there 
now.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  expose  the 
parallels  of  these  two  Instances  of 
man's  inhumanity  toward  man  taking 
place  in  the  same  country  less  than 
half  a  century  apart.  The  treatment  of 
Jews  by  the  Jaruzelskl  regime  in 
Poland  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
genocide  that  was  practiced  there 
under  Hitler's  direction. 

Ratification  of  the  convention  would 
serve  to  demonstrate  support  for  Eu- 
ropean Jews  of  the  Second  World  War. 
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as  well  as  for  all  other  peoples  subject 
to  persecution.  Those  of  Poland  are 
but  one  example. 

Once  again  we  are  witnessing  the  ug- 
liness of  anti-Semitism  in  Poland. 
Therefore,  once  again  I  must  call  upon 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  to  help  protect  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups 
from  oppression. 

Mr.  President,  I  asli  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Mr.  Higgins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13. 1981] 

Polish  ANn-Sxmnsif:  Keeping  the  Beast 
Alive 

(By  George  G.  HigKins) 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  n  there 
were  approximately  3  million  Jews  in 
Poland.  Today  there  are  fewer  than  10.000. 
The  grisly  story  of  what  happened  to  the 
other  2.990.000  Is  one  of  the  most  horrible 
chapters  in  recorded  history.  Some  few, 
very  few,  managed  to  escape  to  the  West  or 
go  into  hiding  in  Poland,  but  the  majority 
died  in  the  gas  chambers  at  Auschwitz  and 
other  Nazi  death  camps. 

Although  tens  of  thousands  of  Polish 
Catholics,  including  substantial  numbers  of 
priests,  were  also  executed  by  the  Nazis  In 
these  same  camps,  the  Holocaust  was  direct- 
ed primarily  at  Jews  not  only  In  Poland  but 
in  all  of  Western  Europe.  The  Nazis 
planned,  with  diabolical  precision,  to  exter- 
minate the  Jewish  |>ecple  down  to  the 
youngest  infant,  and,  tragically,  came  peril- 
ously close  to  doing  so. 

Many  Westerners,  Catholics  Included, 
seem  incapable,  even  at  this  late  date,  of 
coping  spiritually  and  psychologically  with 
the  Holocaust,  and  would  prefer  not  even  to 
think  about  it. 

This  Itlnd  of  self-induced  amnesia  may 
help  to  explain  in  part  why  anti-Semitism  of 
various  Idnds  and  in  varying  degrees  is  still 
alive,  even  in  predominantly  Christian  na- 
tions. 

One  would  have  hoped,  however,  that  in 
Poland  at  least,  where  Jews  had  suffered 
discrimination,  at  times  even  persecution, 
long  before  Hitler  set  out  to  exterminate 
them  as  a  people,  the  few  Jews  who  survived 
the  Holocaust  would  be  held  in  honor  by 
their  own  government  or  at  the  very  least 
would  never  again  be  the  victims  of  anti- 
Semitism.  Unfortunately  things  haven't 
worked  out  that  way.  More  than  once  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  ruling  Com- 
munist Party  in  Poland  has  resorted  to 
Nazi-style  anti-Semitism  for  its  own  political 
purposes.  It  is  now  doing  so  again  as  part  of 
its  master  plan  to  destroy  the  Solidarity 
labor  movement  in  Poland  and  reinforce  the 
party's  centralized  control  over  every  aspect 
of  Polish  life  and  culture. 

It  has  been  reliably  reported  that  anti-Se- 
mitic material,  only  thinly  disguised,  has 
been  broadcast  in  Poland  since  martial  law 
was  imposed  on  Dec.  13.  The  state-con- 
trolled Warsaw  radio  and  press  have  several 
times  tried  to  discredit  Solidarity  by  por- 
traying some  of  its  leading  Jewish  advisers 
as  treasonous  and  morally  corrupt.  The 
American  Jewish  Committee  has  made  a 
tape  recording  and  translation  of  one  such 
broadcast.  Crudely  anti-Semitic  In  content 
as  well  as  tone,  it  reads  like  an  updated 
replay  of  a  typical  Nazi  broadcast. 


It  is  also  known  that  the  official  Polish 
news  agency  has  featured  anti-Semitic  arti- 
cles since  martial  law  went  into  effect,  again 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Solidarity. 

According  to  unverified  reports,  Gen.  Woj- 
ciech  Jaruzelskl.  head  of  the  military  Junta 
In  Poland,  has  said  privately  that  he  has 
Issued  "categorical  orders"  to  ban  such 
broadcasts  and  newspaper  articles.  Even  if 
accurate,  these  reports  are  meaningless. 
The  general  should  have  spoken  out  against 
anti-Semitism  publicly,  not  privately.  If  only 
to  correct  the  record  and  to  let  the  Polish 
people  Icnow  exactly  where  he  and  the  juinta 
stand  on  this  issue. 

Abraham  Brumberg.  author  of  a  forth- 
coming book  on  Solidarity,  is  skeptical 
about  Jaruzelski's  sincerity  on  other 
grounds  as  well,  "I  am  skeptical."  he  said, 
"because  Jaruzelsld  has  been  prime  minister 
since  February.  During  this  period,  he  coun- 
tenanced the  growth  of  an  outright  anti-Se- 
mitic organization  and  the  use  of  anti-Se- 
mitic innuendoes  In  the  Polish  press,  espe- 
cially the  army  newspaper.  Had  Jaruzelski 
opposed  the  use  of  anti-Semitism  as  a  tradi- 
tional scapegoat  mechanism,  he  could  have 
put  an  end  to  it  a  long  time  ago. " 

If  Janizelaki  wants  to  prove  that  he  is  sin- 
cerely opijoaed  to  anti-Semitism,  he  must  do 
what  Lech  Walesa,  chairman  of  Solidarity, 
has  done  repeatedly  In  the  public  forvun.  To 
his  credit,  Walesa  has  strongly  condenvned 
any  and  all  forms  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
most  explicit  of  terms.  I  might  add.  in  this 
connection,  that  while  attending  Solidar- 
ity's first  national  congress  in  Gdansk  last 
Fall,  I  got  the  clear  impression  that  Wa- 
lesa's uncompromising  views  on  this  issue 
are  shared  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Solidarity's  officers  and  members.  Solidarity 
is  proud  of  the  fact  that  almost  aU  Poland's 
10,000  Jewish  citizens  are  active  members  of 
the  movement  and  many  leading  Jewish  in- 
tellectuals have  served  as  expert  advisers  to 
the  organization. 

Whatever  may  have  happened  in  the  past, 
anti-Semitism  would  not  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem In  Poland  now  were  it  not  for  the  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  keep  It  alive  for  its  own 
political  purposes.  So  long  as  martial  law  re- 
mains In  force,  the  Polish  people  can  do 
very  little  in  a  public  way  to  counteract  the 
government's  vicious  attack  on  the  Jews.  It 
remains,  then,  for  Christians  in  the  United 
States  and  other  free  nations  and  for  Catho- 
lics in  particular  (since  Poland  is  a  predomi- 
nantly Catholic  country)  to  speak  out  vigor- 
ously In  defense  of  Polish  Jews. 

The  Catholic  members  of  Solidarity  and 
their  religiously  unaffiliated  Gentile  col- 
leagues are  obviously  In  desperate  need  of 
support,  but  at  least  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  10  million  strong,  whereas 
their  Jewish  fellow-citizens  are  a  defenseless 
minority  of  less  than  10,000.  If  we  Chris- 
tians in  the  West  fail  to  come  to  their  de- 
fense, they  will  be  left  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies  in  the  Polish  govern- 
ment. We  dare  not  condemn  them  to  such  a 
dreadful  fate,  for.  if  we  do,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  number  of  Jews  In  Poland 
will  reach  the  zero  point. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  Senator  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  to  be  recog- 
nized next  under  the  order? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Qoayle). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  how 
much  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  any 
Senator  on  my  side  wish  to  utilize  the 
9  minutes  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  15  minutes 
under  a  previous  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  the 
9  minutes  that  I  have  remaining  to 
Mr.  Bentsen. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
mean  to  interfere,  but  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  have  the  first  special 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
This  is  the  time  of  the  minority 
leader.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has 
the  second  special  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  the  first  special 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  to  segregate  the  9  minutes 
and  the  15  minutes  at  this  time?  This 
is  a  separate  subject. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No;  I  doubt  that  I 
will  need  that  full  time.  I  was  going  to 
utilize  the  9  minutes  and  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  plan  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  on  the  floor,  though, 
and  I  thought  he  had  the  first  special 
order  to  speak.  But  this  is  not  to 
change  the  sequence  of  special  order 
speeches,  and  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  hope  that  this  has 
not  been  charged  to  my  time,  the  9 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  retain  the  9  minutes  and  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

I.  THE  AMERICAN  FARM  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  statements  I 
plan  to  make  about  our  international 
trade  policy  as  it  relates  to  American 
agriculture. 

I  have  been  Interested  in  this  area  of 
policy  for  some  time  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  our  family  farm- 
ers. I  was  a  part  of  a  U.S.  congression- 
al delegation  to  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  (MTN)  in  Geneva  in  1978, 
and  I  Icnow  how  tough  trade  talks  can 
be.  I  have  met  in  my  office  with  distin- 
guished representatives  from  Europe, 


from  Japan,  and  from  other  countries. 
I  have  heard  them  argue  that  we 
should  "go  easy"  on  this  talk  of  pro- 
moting U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  it  is  time  to 
get  tougher,  not  easier,  on  agricultural 
trade  issues. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  what  is  really  going  on  in 
agricultural  trade,  to  measure  the 
impact  of  those  events  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  the  price  he  receives 
for  his  product. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Senate  Export 
Caucus,  I  arranged  a  meeting  last  fall 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Block 
and  Trade  Representative  Brock  to 
discuss  agricultural  trade  problems. 
Subsequent  to  that  meeting  I  request- 
ed a  hearing  on  this  issue  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee's  International 
Trade  Subcommittee,  where  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Danforth,  the  chairman  of  that  im- 
portant subcommittee,  has  agreed  to 
schedule  this  hearing  on  February  11. 

This  will  be  an  important  meeting, 
Mr.  President,  because  agricultural 
trade  is  fundamental  to  the  free  trade 
system  and  that  system,  in  turn,  is  a 
crucial  factor  in  the  economic  health 
of  the  American  farmer. 

THE  PRECARIOUS  STATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  FARM 

Mr.  President,  as  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  aware,  conditions  in 
American  agriculture  are  astonishing- 
ly poor.  I  say  "astonishingly"  because 
American  agriculture  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  world's  success  story.  Our 
food  stores  are  brim  full.  American 
consumers  pay  only  16  percent  of  dis- 
posable income  for  food,  the  lowest 
percentage  in  the  world.  Our  farmers' 
productivity  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
While  total  U.S.  merchandise  trade 
wallowed  in  a  $40  billion  deficit  last 
year,  U.S.  agriculture  trade  is  $26  bil- 
lion in  surplus. 

Yet  the  American  family  farmer  is 
now  worse  off  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Depression.  Profit  margins  for 
most  major  crops  have  dropped  nearly 
50  percent  since  1974.  Net  income  per 
acre  has  skidded  from  $11  in  1950  to 
barely  $4  today.  Total  net  farm 
income  in  1980,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
was  the  worst  since  the  Depression. 
And  the  farmer's  purchasing  power 
from  crop  sales  is  only  one-half  of 
what  it  was  30  years  ago. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  American  family  farm  is  a  highly 
capitalized  economic  activity  that 
must  service  an  increasing  debt  to 
maintain  its  capital  equipment.  The 
basic  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
farm  debt  is  growing  twice  as  fast  as 
farm  income.  Farm  debt  was  up  74 
percent  from  1976  to  1980,  and  farm 
assets  increased  64  percent  in  the 
same  period.  But  domestic  farm  prices 
received  by  farmers  increased  only  31 
percent  in  the  same  period. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IS  CRUCIAL  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

We  are  still  strangely  unaccustomed 
to  thinking  of  America  as  a  major 
trading  nation.  Yet,  in  agriculture,  we 
are  the  world's  leading  trading  nation 
and  international  trade  plays  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  American  agriculture.  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 36.7  percent  of  world  wheat  ex- 
ports and  41.3  percent  of  world  ex- 
ports of  coarse  grains.  In  1980,  the 
wheat  and  course  grains  percentages 
were  41.1  percent  and  69.1  percent,  re- 
spectively. Exports  provide  25  percent 
of  all  U.S.  farmers'  market  returns 
today.  We  export  one-half  of  our  crops 
by  value— about  60  percent  of  the 
value  of  our  wheat,  rice,  and  soyt>eans. 
The  highly  leveraged  and  mechanized 
U.S.  agricultural  industry,  therefore,  is 
increasingly  dependent  on  unrestrict- 
ed access  to  world  markets. 

Yet  this  dependency  on  world  mar- 
kets threateiis  to  turn  against  the 
American  farmer.  Instead  of  the  unre- 
stricted access  to  world  markets  that 
he  needs,  the  American  farmer  has 
been  subjected  to  agricultural  embar- 
goes under  the  last  four  administra- 
tions, including  this  one.  Through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  the  American  farmer 
is  being  branded  an  unreliable  suppli- 
er. 

Instead  of  competing  in  a  free-world 
market  with  prices  set  by  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  our  farmers  are 
forced  to  sell  their  product  in  a  mar- 
ketplace where  price  is  depressed  by 
the  dumping  of  subsidized  exports  by 
other  countries.  The  American  farmer 
is  not  given  an  opportunity  to  compete 
with  farmers  in  other  countries.  The 
most  efficient  producer  does  not  nec- 
essarily supply  the  third-country  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Rather,  those  mar- 
kets are  too  often  supplied  by  the 
most  heavily  subsidized  producer. 

In  subsequent  tallu,  I  wUl  address 
the  trade  practices  of  the  European 
Conmiunity's  wheat  export  subsidies 
on  the  United  States.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Block  has  estimated  that 
these  subsidies  last  year  cost  U.S. 
farmers  50  cents  per  bushel  in  reduced 
market  prices  and  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $400  million  in  increased 
deficiency  payments.  As  recently  as 
last  Friday,  Secretary  Block  an- 
noimced  an  acreage  reduction  plan  to 
cut  down  our  deficiency  payments. 

Farmers  are  coming  off  2  consecu- 
tive years  in  which  real  net  farm 
income  was  the  lowest  since  the  De- 
pression. Many  forecasters  suggest 
this  year  may  be  worse  than  the  previ- 
ous two.  Farmers  are  borrowing  plant- 
ing money  at  horrendously  high  inter- 
est rates  to  plant  crops  they  simply 
carmot  sell  for  a  profit  at  today's 
prices. 

Given  these  very  difficult  circum- 
stances and  the  increasing  importance 
of  agricultural  trade,  I  t>elieve  it  is 
high  time  for  the  United  States  to 


stand  up  for  its  rights  for  farmers  and 
other  industries  In  international  trade. 

In  the  coming  days  I  will  be  address- 
ing specific  areas  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can farmer— the  world's  most  efficient 
producer— has  been  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  unfair  trade  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
entitled  "Shock  for  Growers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shock  for  Growers— Falling  Grain  Ex- 
ports  Bruise   the   Farm   Bilt;   Damage 

Could  Spread 

(By  Sue  Shellenb&rger) 

Havana.  III.— Selling  food  to  foreign  coun- 
tries is  big  business  in  the  Com  Belt  town  of 
4,400  on  the  Illinois  River.  Lately,  business 
hasn't  been  good.  Many  nations  have  cut 
their  purchases  of  U.S.  grain  and  people  in 
Havana  are  feeling  It  in  their  pocketbooks. 

Much  road  traffic  in  Havana  still  consists 
of  trucks  rumbling  over  the  town's  brick 
streets  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  grain  to  be  loaded  on  barges  headed  for 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  But  com  prices  in 
Havana  are  down  25  percent  from  last  year, 
and  the  volume  of  grain  shipped  from  all  Il- 
linois River  ports  is  down  one-fifth. 

Havana  farmers,  who  send  meet  of  their 
grain  abroad,  have  cut  their  spending  plans 
and  are  signing  up  for  government  price 
supports  at  a  fast  clip.  Farm-equipment 
dealers  are  hurting,  and  barge  operators  are 
feeling  the  pinch.  At  Havana  National 
Bank,  (^airman  Prank  Cook  Jr.  says: 
"Prices  are  depressed,  and  that  hurts." 
What  if  conditions  don't  improve?  "I'd 
retire,"  Mr.  Cook  says.  "Conditions  have  to 
change." 

Farm  exports  have  fallen  sharply  nation- 
wide, because  of  world  slumps  and  tensions 
and  because  of  competition  from  other 
countries.  There  have  been  declines  before, 
but  this  time  many  of  the  causes  seem  un- 
likely to  change  soon.  "We're  dealing  with 
some  structural  problems  that  are  rooted  in 
either  economics  or  politics,  and  It  wUl  be 
difficult  to  tum  these  things  around  quick- 
ly," says  Martin  Abel,  senior  vice  president 
of  Schnlttker  Associates,  Washington  eco- 
nomic consultants. 

END  OF  AN  ERA 

Apparently  an  era  of  explosive  export 
growth,  which  brought  about  large  in- 
creases in  U.S.  farm  Income  and  productivi- 
ty, has  ended.  Although  farm  exports  are 
likely  to  pick  up  from  current  depressed 
levels,  their  average  growth  through  the 
1980s  won't  approach  the  boom  levels  of  the 
1970s,  experts  say.  That  may  slow  food  in- 
flation for  U.S.  consumers,  but  U.S.  farmers 
and  the  overall  economy  may  suffer. 

"World  grain  trade  essentially  doubled 
during  the  1970s.  That  kind  of  Increase 
simply  can't  go  on,"  says  D.  Gale  Johnson,  a 
University  of  Chicago  economics  professor. 
Barring  crop  failures  elsewhere,  he  says, 
"there  will  be  two  or  three  fairly  painful 
years"  for  the  farm  economy. 

Vincent  Malanga,  the  senior  economist  at 
A.  Gary  Shilling  St  Co.,  New  York  economic 
consultants,  predicts  average  annual  growth 
of  2  percent  for  U.S.  grain  exports  In  the 
1980s,  down  from  8  percent  In  the  1970s. 
That  suggests,  he  says,  that  "the  farm  econ- 
omy is  going  to  be  a  relatively  weak  link  In 
the  general  economy  In  the  1980s." 
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The  farm-export  slump  began  In  the  year 
that  ended  last  Sept.  30.  Volume,  falling  far 
below  forecasts,  dropped  by  1  percent.  The 
picture  has  darkened  since.  Foreign  sales 
and  shipments  of  U.S.  com,  wheat,  soybeans 
and  sorghum  have  been  running  1 1  percent 
behind  a  year  earlier. 

To  farmers  accustomed  to  the  last  dec- 
ade's soaring  trade— spurred  by  rising  world 
appetites  for  meat,  milk,  eggs  and  bread, 
plus  the  opening  of  huge  markets  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China— the  decline 
comes  as  a  shock.  After  all,  exports  account- 
ed for  85  percent  of  the  growth  in  consump- 
tion of  U.S.  grains  during  the  1970s.  By 
1980,  two-fifths  of  U.S.  crops  were  being 
sent  abroad,  providing  about  30  cents  of 
each  farmer's  dollar  of  cash  income.  The 
trade  sxirplus  in  agriculture  grew  twentyfold 
over  the  decade,  to  $26.7  billion  in  1980. 

In  fact,  the  1970s  culminated  in  a  near- 
shortage  in  1980— when  drought  and  three 
years'  steady  Increase  in  export  demand 
piuhed  U.S.  grain  prices  sharply  higher— 
and  in  fears  of  a  1981  shortage.  Those  fears 
were  eradicated  by  the  weather  Crop  yields 
last  faU  were  astonishingly  high.  But  seri- 
ous problems  also  arose,  so  that  much  of  the 
surplus  grain  that  normally  would  have 
flowed  Into  world  trade  sat  in  farmers'  bins 
instead.  Some  of  the  problems: 

Rising  interest  rates  around  the  world  dis- 
couraged grain  dealers  from  building  Inven- 
tories. 

Food  demand  slowed  in  industrialized  na- 
tions beset  by  recessions. 

Rising  debt  forced  many  nations,  already 
burdened  by  expenditures  for  Imported  oil, 
to  devote  more  cash  to  debt  payments  and 
less  to  food  Imports. 

The  result  of  aU  these  factors  in  Eastern 
Europe,  where  grain  imports  Jumped  at  an 
annual  rate  of  30  percent  or  more  in  the  last 
five  years,  is  a  mood  of  increasing  austerity. 
In  Romania,  where  a  food-rationing  pro- 
gram is  in  effect.  President  Nlcolae 
Ceauaeacu.  in  a  speech  about  disappointing 
harvest  results,  told  Romanians  they  eat  too 
much  bread  anyway  and  are  getting  too  fat. 
In  Yugoslavia,  com  meal  has  been  mixed 
with  scarce  wheat  flour  to  make  bread  with- 
out raising  wheat  imports.  U.S.  grain  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  are  running  15  per- 
cent behind  last  year. 

Another  significant  factor  is  the  rising 
belief  world-wide  that  the  U.S.  is  willing  to 
use  trade  embargoes  as  a  political  tool. 
President  Ford  suspended  grain  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  time  in  1975  amid 
a  flap  over  the  sales'  effect  on  U.S.  food 
prices,  and  in  early  1980  President  Carter 
embargoed  a  large  part  of  U.S.  sales  to 
Russia  over  its  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Although  President  Reagan  lifted  that 
embargo,  the  recent  Polish  crackdown  led 
him  to  postpone  negotiations  with  Russia 
on  a  new  gndn-sales  contract,  and  he  hasn't 
rided  out  further  restrictions  if  the  Polish 
situation  worsens.  All  this  makes  some  na- 
tions reluctant  to  depend  heavily  on  the 
U.S.  for  food,  and  it  encourages  develop- 
ment of  farm  production  in  competing 
grain-exporting  nations. 

Since  the  1980  U.S.  embargo  on  Soviet 
grain  trade,  for  example,  the  Soviets  have 
turned  Argentina  Into  a  virtual  trade 
colony,  and  the  U.S.  share  of  Russian  grain 
imports  has  slipped  to  40  percent  from  75 
percent.  After  the  embargo,  the  Russians 
more  than  quadrupled  their  share  of  Argen- 
tina's wheat  and  com  exports  to  80  percent 
and  88  percent,  respectively. 

Elsewhere,  self-sufficiency  campaigns  are 
cutting   into   grain   Imports.   Mexico.   U.S. 


fanners'  third-biggest  customer,  is  trying  to 
avoid  food  dependence  on  "the  colossus  of 
the  north"  and  managed  last  year,  with  the 
help  of  good  weather,  to  grow  all  the  beans 
and  com  it  needed  for  the  first  time.  In  10 
years. 

There  are  other  long-term  factors.  Whit- 
ney MacMillan.  the  chairman  of  Cargill  Inc. 
of  Minneapolis,  the  big  conmiunlty  mer- 
chandiser and  processor,  cites  rising  compe- 
tition from  grain-exporting  nations  that, 
"largely  left  out  of  the  export  growth  of  the 
1970s,  are  now  finally  gearing  up  to  serve 
this  demand."  Aided  by  grain  price  supports 
and  Import  duties,  farmers  in  the  European 
Ek:onomic  Community  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  have  become  net  exporters  of 
grain  instead  of  importers.  European  grain 
exports  could  rise  50  percent  of  1985,  Mr. 
MacMillan  estimates.  Canada,  too,  plans  to 
Increase  its  grain  exports  sharply. 

Competition  already  has  cut  into  U.S. 
trade  in  some  of  the  hottest  world  markets. 
In  the  Middle  East,  "there's  a  strong  growth 
in  demand,  but  competitors  are  getting  a 
bigger  share,"  says  John  B.  Parker,  an  Agri- 
culture Department  economist.  France  and 
Brazil  recently  have  captured  much  of  the 
growth  in  food  Imports  by  the  Saudis. 

All  told,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  in 
grain  and  soybeans  dropped  to  52  percent  in 
the  1980-81  marketing  year  from  56  percent 
the  year  before. 

GAINS  POSSIBLE 

U.S.  farm  trade  could  pick  up.  of  course,  if 
crop  failures  force  grain-importing  nations 
to  assign  food  imports  a  higher  priority.  An 
improvement  In  the  world  economy  could 
spur  sharp  Increases  in  trade  with  such  big 
potential  markets  as  China.  And  meat  and 
poultry  cotisumption  in  most  of  the  world 
stUl  lags  behind  the  U.S.  diet  of  240  pounds 
a  year.  Csechoslovaks  consume  about  170 
pounds,  for  example,  and  Mexicans  about  64 
pounds. 

But  the  biggest  new  markets,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  already  open,  and  the  po- 
tential for  a  renewed  surge  in  growth  is  out- 
weighed for  now  by  other  factors. 

In  the  U.S.  F'arm  Belt,  many  farmers  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  export  slowdown  and 
are  puzzled  by  it.  "You  bet  I  think  of  it," 
says  Havana  farmer  E>oyle  Walker.  Most  of 
Bflr.  Walker's  crops  are  usually  sold  abroad. 
In  December,  prices  for  com  in  Havana 
dropped  16  cents  a  bushel,  roughly  5%.  In- 
stead of  rising  as  they  normally  do  at  that 
time  of  year.  The  reason  was  international 
tension  over  the  Polish  situation:  Buyers 
thought  that  the  U.S.  might  impose  another 
grain  embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union; 
that  would  depress  prices,  so  the  buyers 
held  back,  anticipating  better  deals  later. 

Lunching  at  Waterworth's  restaurant  in 
downtown  Havana,  Fred  Reeves,  the  manag- 
er of  the  Havana  elevator  of  Orowmark 
Inc.,  a  farm  cooperative  based  in  Blooming- 
ton,  111,  muses  about  such  influences. 
"There's  been  a  tremendous  change,"  He 
says.  "Fifteen  years  ago,  we  weren't  a  world 
market.  We  were  a  domestic  market.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  farmer  has  to  answer  to  world 
demand,  to  what's  happening  in  Hungary, 
in  Poland,  in  Argentina.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
we  wouldn't  have  thought  of  It. " 

SQUARE  IN  THE  EYE 

Across  town,  at  Melvln  Wealdy's  John 
Deere  farm-equipment  dealership,  Mr. 
Weakly  and  his  manager,  Delbert  Siels- 
chott,  spend  much  time  cutting  their  inven- 
tories and  talking  about  sluggish  grain 
demand.  In  1981,  "a  lot  of  farmers  just 
couldn't   generate   enough    Income   to   buy 


equipment. "  says  Mr.  Weakly,  and  the  year 
was  his  worst  ever.  "We  don't  see  too  much 
of  a  future,  up  to  the  mid-1980s."  for  grain 
demand.  "We  try  to  look  the  situation 
square  in  the  eye,"  Mr.  Weakly  says.  Con- 
cludes Mr.  Sielschott:  "And  it  looks  pretty 
bad." 

Along  the  Illinois,  as  many  as  100  idle 
barges  backed  up  at  some  parts  even  before 
last  month's  freeze,  and  barge  rates  plunged 
20%  or  more.  About  one-fourth,  or  "tens  of 
thousands,"  of  U.S.  railroads'  grain-hauling 
cars  are  idle,  says  the  American  Association 
of  Railroads. 

Taxpayers  are  starting  to  pay  for  the 
slump,  too.  The  Agriculture  Department  in 
December  handed  out  $400  million  to  wheat 
farmers  to  compensate  them  for  low  prices. 
And  farmers  have  put  a  record  1.16  billion 
bushels  of  com  in  storage  under  a  govern- 
ment price-support  reserve  program— an 
amount  worth  $2.8  bUlion  at  today's  prices 
and  equaJ  in  volume  to  the  entire  Indone- 
sian rice  crop. 

If  the  slowdown  continues,  as  many  ex- 
perts say  it  will,  it  could  affect  the  whole 
economy.  Food-price  inflation,  barring  crop 
failures,  is  likely  to  be  slowed  by  ample 
grain  supplies  and  to  lag  behind  the  general 
inflation  rate  for  much  of  the  1980s.  Mr. 
Malanga  of  Shilling  says.  Cheaper  feed  for 
livestock  will  lead  to  '"a  more  healthy  cli- 
mate" for  producing  beef,  pork  and  chicken, 
says  the  University  of  Chicago's  Mr.  John- 
son. 

But  the  export  boom  of  the  1970s  benefit- 
ed the  economy  In  other  ways.  Based  on  an 
Agriculture  Department  calculation  that 
every  one  million  metric  tons  of  U.S.  farm 
exports  generates  100  Jobs,  about  16.000 
people  last  year  owed  their  Jobs  to  these  ex- 
ports. F'arm  exports  also  reduce  the  need  for 
costly  government  price-support  programs 
and  help  raise  the  dollar's  value  against 
other  currencies  by  Improving  the  U.S.'s 
overall  trade  balance.  Besides,  those  who 
prosper  from  exports  spend  more,  spreading 
their  prosperity  around. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  for  bringing  to  our  at- 
tention and  seeking  hearings  on  a 
problem  of  enormous  importance  to 
the  United  States.  As  he  has  said, 
while  agricultural  trade  appears  to  be 
a  winner  for  the  United  States— be- 
cause we  have  an  annual  agricultural 
trade  surplus— the  American  farmer  is 
anything  but  happy  with  the  world 
trade  situation.  He  is  as  bad  off  as  he 
has  ever  been. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  European 
agricultural  program  is  designed  with- 
out any  regard  for  international  obli- 
gations. What  it  boils  down  to  is  this: 
The  European  Communities  sets  the 
price  on  European  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  they  set  it  high.  Naturally, 
this  stimulates  production,  and  then, 
rather  than  bear  the  cost  of  storing 
their  excess  production,  they  simply 
dump  it  on  world  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 


table  which  I  have  in  my  hand  show- 
ing a  comparison  between  the  mini- 
mum loan  rates  in  the  1981  farm  bill 
and  the  so-called  intervention  price  of 
the  European  Communities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMPARISON  Of  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITIES  INTERVEN- 
TION PRICES  FOR  1981-82  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1981  FARM  BILL  MINIMUM  LOAN  RATES/SUPPORT 
PRICES ' 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  now  the 
difference  between  the  U.S.  program 
and  the  European  program  is  not  just 
that  the  U.S.  support  price  is  lower 
than  the  European  price.  It  is  that  the 
U.S.  support  price  represents  a  totally 
different  concept.  The  American  price 
is  a  distress  at  which  the  farmer  may 
forfeit  his  product  to  the  Government. 
It  is  well  below  market  prices.  The  Eu- 
ropean intervention  price  is  well  above 
the  market  price.  For  example,  on  this 
table  it  shows  that  the  European  Com- 
munities' intervention  price  for  1981- 
82  is  $4.90  per  bushel  on  com.  All  the 
com  European  producers  can  produce 
will  be  bought  by  the  European  Com- 
munities at  that  price.  The  U.S.  minl- 
mmn  loan  rate  for  com  in  the  same 
period  under  the  farm  bill  is  $2.55  per 
bushel,  so  if  the  U.S.  market  does  not 
go  above  that  price,  then  at  the  end  of 
18  months,  U.S.  farmers  will  forfeit 
their  com  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and,  of  course,  probably 
take  a  loss.  And  where  is  the  market 
price?  As  of  Wednesday,  January  27, 
1981,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
that  the  price  of  com  is  $2.67  a  bushel, 
12  cents  a  bushel  above  the  U.S.  sup- 
port price  and  $1.90  below  the  Europe- 
an intervention  price.  So  our  programs 
soften  farmers'  distress:  £)tu-opean  pro- 
grams subsidize  more  and  more  pro- 
duction. Now,  this  effect  is  relatively 
small  now,  because  the  U.S.  dollar  is 
strong.  If  the  dollar  weakened  to  the 
point  where  it  was  only  9  months  ago, 
the  Etiropean  Communities'  subsidy 
would  be  $3.20  per  bushel. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  the  violence 
that  the  European  program  does  to 
poor  countries  around  the  world  who 
trade  in  these  commodities.  Europe  is 
not  a  member  of  the  International 
Sugar  Organization,  so  they  have  no 
obligation  to  stock  excess  sugar  pro- 
duction. They  basically  do  the  same 
thing  with  that  sugar  as  they  do  with 


the    grains.    They   dump    it   on   the 
market. 

Now  this  depresses  the  price  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  a  sugar  ex- 
porter for  the  most  part.  However, 
poor  countries  around  the  world, 
which  this  Nation  is  trying  to  help 
with  zero  duty  access  to  the  United 
States  and  other  measures  perhaps 
about  to  be  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, are  hurt  by  that  European 
dumping  more  than  they  can  be 
helped  by  anything  we  can  do.  Many 
nations  support  the  United  States  in 
deploring  European  sugar  programs. 
So  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  European  gov- 
ernments cannot  agree  on  whether  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

These  matters,  and  what  the  U.S. 
Government  plans  to  do  about  them, 
are  certainly  appropriate  subjects  for 
hearings.  They  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
current  question,  whether  the  multi- 
lateral trading  system  provides  us  with 
real  reciprocity.  I  personally  believe 
the  game  is  fixed,  but  I  look  forward 
to  the  hearings  that  Senator  Behtser 
and  Senator  Damtorth  are  going  to 
hold  with  eager  anticipation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  continued  long  interest  in  agricul- 
ture and  for  his  concern  and  contribu- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  noted  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  wlU  be 
holding  hearings  next  week  on  a  very 
important  subject— the  protection  af- 
forded by  domestic  law  to  our  produc- 
ers, particularly  our  farmers,  against 
subsidized  exports. 

Chairman  Danfortr  and  Senator 
Beittsen  have  been  instrumental  In 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  problems 
faced  by  our  farmers  in  competing  for 
sales  in  third  country  markets  with 
subsidized  products  from  the  Europe- 
an Community.  I  fully  support  their 
efforts  in  exploring  these  problems 
and  finding  solutions  for  them. 

THE  EC  COimON  AGRICULTURAL  POLICT  IS 
HURTING  U.S.  rAUIXRS 

There  is  no  question  that  but  for  the 
system  of  tariffs  and  levies  maintained 
by  the  European  Community,  our 
farmers  could  sell  greatly  increased 
quantities  of  their  products  in  the  Ehi- 
ropean  Community  Itself.  But  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  determined  that  in  their 
own  interests  increased  imports  of 
such  lower  cost  products  are  not  desir- 
able. They  have  set  internal  support 
prices,  which  generally  are  above 
world  levels,  and  then  protected  their 
producers  through  a  system  which 
guarantees  that  no  unwanted  imports 
can  be  sold  at  less  than  their  support 
price.  In  the  absence  of  controls  on 
production  this  policy  has  resulted  in 


the  production  of  certain  products  far 
in  excess  of  their  internal  needs.  This 
excess  production  is  now  being  export- 
ed to  third  country  markets  in  compe- 
tition with  American  produced  agricul- 
tural products.  Since  the  EC  producers 
do  not  produce  at  competitive  world 
prices,  this  excess  production  can  be 
sold  only  if  subsidized.  The  EC  has 
been  increasingly  willing  to  undertake 
such  subsidization  and  this  unfair 
competition  has  hurt  o\u  farmers  who 
do  not  have  such  advantages. 

THE  EC  MUST  REFORM  THE  CAP 

To  the  extent  that  the  CAP  results 
in  EC  producers  obtaining  more  than 
an  equitable  share  of  world  export 
trade,  results  in  underpriclng,  or  oth- 
erwise nullifies  or  impairs  U.S.  GATT 
rights,  such  policies  should  be  vigor- 
ously attacked  through  established 
GATT  procedures.  I  fully  support  this 
administration  in  the  increased  efforts 
it  is  demonstrating  under  section  301 
to  bring  complaints  against  alleged 
GATT  violations.  To  date,  however, 
the  EC  has  not  demonstrated  that  it  is 
willing  to  make  the  reforms  in  Its  CAP 
program  necessary  to  prevent  it  from 
unfairly  causing  injury  to  our  farmers. 

Last  October,  the  EC  Commisson 
forwarded  recommendations  to  the  EC 
Council  for  reforming  the  CAP.  While 
I  do  not  believe  the  steps  outlined 
were  themselves  sufficient,  they  were 
in  the  right  direction.  To  date  even 
the  modest  reforms  proposed  have  not 
been  adopted. 

Unless  the  CAP  is  reformed  there 
can  only  be  increased  friction  between 
the  EC  and  supplier  countries.  The 
high  EC  support  price  for  grain  has 
caused  EC  producers  to  shift  to  lower 
priced  imports  for  animal  feeds.  U.S. 
soybeans  and  com  gluten,  which  bene- 
fit from  zero  duty  bindings,  are  a  cost- 
effective  substitute  for  higher  priced 
EC  feeds  and  as  a  result  enjoy  remark- 
able popularity  in  the  EC  and.  coinci- 
dently,  benefit  EC  consumers.  Thus, 
the  CAP  itself  stimulates  U.S.  exports 
of  some  products  through  artificial 
price  relationships  and  in  tum  pro- 
gram more  costly. 

To  the  extent  that  the  CAP  encour- 
ages overproduction  and  the  increased 
need  to  export  at  subsidized  prices,  it 
also  will  increase  pressures  on  the 
United  States  to  take  corrective 
action. 

THE  EC  CANNOT  BE  PERMITTED  TO  EXPORT  ITS 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of  the 
high  imemplojmient  rate  in  E^irope.  I 
am  also  aware  that  over  8  percent  of 
the  work  force  in  the  EC  is  employed 
in  agriculture.  With  the  tremendous 
unemployment  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  In  the  EC,  there  is  intense  pres- 
sure to  prevent  further  migration 
from  agricultural  jobs. 

But  this  country  is  experiencing  9 
percent  unemployment,  the  virtual 
equivsJent  of  the  European  situation. 
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We  cannot  ask  our  farmers  to  accept 
more  unemployment,  lower  prices,  and 
an  unacceptably  lower  standard  of 
living  in  order  that  more  farmers  can 
be  employed  in  Europe.  This  simply  is 
not  fair  to  our  farmers  and  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  European  agri- 
culture. Self-sufficiency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  food  stuffs  is  a  very  sensitive 
issue  both  in  Europe  and  here.  Non- 
competitive production  is  not  the 
answer,  however.  It  does  not  benefit 
consiuners;  it  harms  the  more  com- 
petitive producers  in  other  countries 
and  it  continues  a  practice  which  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  change. 
VISIT  or  ic  oinciALs 
Mr.  President,  next  week  the  Euro- 
pean Community  will  send  three  rep- 
resentatives to  the  United  States  for 
talks  with  their  counterparts  in  this 
country.  Vice  Presidents  Hafenkamp, 
Davlgnon,  and  Agriculture  Commis- 
sioner Dalsager  will  all  be  here.  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  greeted  and  their 
meetings  will  be  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
which  has  historically  characterized 
U.S.-EC  relations.  I  am  hopeful  that, 
in  addition,  they  can  be  made  aware  of 
the  very  sensitive  and  serious  prob- 
lems which  the  EC  agricultural  policy 
poses  for  U.S.  farmers.  I  know  these 
problems  will  be  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  February  11  hearings.* 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
QUAYLE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quatle)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

S.  S03«— THX  TRAmilfO  FOR  JOBS  PROGRAM 

S.  aOST— VRXRAlfS  EMFLOTMXirr  AlTD  TRAIHIRG 

ACT  OP  19Sa 

8.  203S— DKFKlfSE  PROCXJRKlCEIfT  TRAimNG 

DDf  OMSTRATIOIf  PROJKCT  ACJT 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  create  a 
new  training  for  jobs  program,  which 
is  aimed  at  preparing  America's  un- 
trained youth  and  long-term  unem- 
ployed to  return  to  the  productive  job 
market. 

The  provisions  of  the  training  for 
jobs  program  are  consistent  with  the 
outline  I  shared  with  my  colleagues  on 
November  24.  1981.  when  I  described 
the  approach  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Productivity  would 
take  in  designing  an  employment 
training  program. 

Increasing  the  productivity  of  our 
work  force  and  assisting  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  in  our  society  to 
enter  the  economic  mainstream  have 
never  been  matters  for  partisan  dis- 
pute. I  am  proud  to  annoimce  that  the 
training  for  jobs  bill  and  the  associat- 
ed bill  I  am  Introducing  today  have 
had  bipartisan  support  from  the 
outset. 

Mr.  President,  the  training  for  jobs 
bill  is  being  cosponsored  by  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kenwedy). 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
support,  ideas,  and  leadership  on  this 
issue.  I  know  that  he  has  been  intense- 
ly involved  throughout  his  whole 
Senate  career  in  trying  to  define  the 
scope  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  relation- 
ship not  only  with  States  and  local 
communities  but  more  importantly  its 
relationship  and  responsibilities  to 
human  beings  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  aimounce  that, 
as  well  as  Senator  Kennedy,  we  have 
two  other  dedicated  membei-s  of  the 
Employment  and  Productivity  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Paula  Hawkins 
and  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors. 

The  first  objective  of  this  new  pro- 
gram is  to  strengthen  the  involvement 
of  the  private  sector.  This  bill  allows 
training  programs  authorized  under 
this  act  to  be  planned  and  adminis- 
tered by  local  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cils (PIC'S).  I  am  proposing  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  each  council 
must  be  representatives  of  private 
business.  But  it  is  also  important  to 
have  a  balance  and  a  breadth  of  expe- 
rience. Accordingly.  I  have  also  pro- 
posed that  representatives  be  included 
from  local  government,  educational 
agencies,  organized  labor,  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  community-based 
organizations. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  such  a  transi- 
tion of  planning  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibility from  the  current  prime 
sponsor  to  a  Private  Industry  Council 
will  not  be  accomplished  overnight 
and  good  judgment  must  prevail  for 
all  concerned.  I  have  incorporated  into 
this  bill  provisions  for  such  a  transi- 
tion only  when  the  Governor  of  the 
State  involved  and  the  local  PIC  agree 
that  the  changeover  should,  in  fact,  be 
accomplished.  When  that  decision  is 
made,  the  local  PIC  will  be  designated 
to  administer  the  program. 

In  keeping  with  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's goal  of  redefining  State  and 
Federal  responsibilities,  my  bill  rede- 
signs oversight  responsibility,  increas- 
ing the  role  of  the  State  governments 
and  decreasing  that  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Governors  will  have 
the  authority  to  make  changes  in  serv- 
ice delivery  areas,  to  make  them  more 
compatible  with  labor  market  needs 
and  local  realities. 

The  Governors,  rather  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  will  approve  the  local 
service  delivery  area  plans,  determine 
the  administrative  adequacy  of  each 
local  PIC  for  certification,  apply  re- 
wards and  sanctions  to  recipient  pro- 
grams baaed  upon  performance,  and 
will  be  responsible  for  fiscal  control, 
fund  accoimtlng.  and  audits  within 
their  States.  Each  Governor  will  also 
have  authority  to  adjust  Federal  per- 
formance criteria  in  keeping  with  spe- 
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cific  economic  factors  which  exist  in 
the  service  delivery  areas  within  each 
State.  Clearly,  the  Governor's  respon- 
sibility and  authority  in  this  program 
has  been  greatly  enhanced. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
creates  a  training  program.  As  our  re- 
sources become  increasingly  scarce,  we 
need  to  determine  just  what  we  want 
to  accomplish  and  then  design  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  those  goals.  We  wanted 
a  program  to  train  people  for  jobs. 
That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

This  bill  is  not  an  income-mainte- 
nance program.  The  payment  of  train- 
ing allowances  is  prohibited.  There  is 
no  provision  for  public  service  employ- 
ment programs.  This  training  for  jobs 
program  is  not  all  things  to  all  people. 
Its  purpose  and  goals  are  clearly  de- 
fined and  clearly  stated:  It  is  to  train 
people  to  get  jobs. 

I  am  proposing  we  target  funds  for 
those  people  who  even  imder  the  best 
of  circumstances  cannot  compete  in 
the  labor  market  because  of  their  lack 
of  education  or  training.  We  are  going 
to  help  those  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  training  by  them- 
selves. I  believe  we  must  be  consistent 
and  unyielding  in  our  effort  to  help 
these  people  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves prepare  for  productive  employ- 
ment. This  bill  is  also  quite  specific  in 
its  provision  for  a  set-aside  for  disad- 
vantaged youth  under  22  years  of  age. 

The  most  recent  Department  of 
Labor  statistics  show  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  21.7  percent  for  teenagers 
in  the  16-to-IO  age  bracket.  Even  more 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment among  minority  youth  is  ap- 
proaching 45  percent,  five  times  the 
rate  for  all  workers.  The  implications 
of  these  statistics— not  only  for  the 
present  but  for  the  future  of  these 
young  i>eople— are  overwhelming. 

Will  we  have  productively  employed 
persons  contributing  to  the  health  of 
the  economy,  or  will  we  have  increased 
welfare  payments,  income  transfers, 
and  even  higher  crime  rates?  This  bill 
provides  for  50  percent  of  the  funds  to 
be  allocated  to  youth  training  pro- 
grams. This  percentage  can  be  adjust- 
ed in  the  local  service  areas  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  local  ratio  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  and  the  nationwide 
ratio.  This  provision  provides  some 
flexibility  for  adjustments  if  the 
youth  population  is  significantly  lower 
or  higher  in  individual  areas. 

The  training  for  jobs  program  incor- 
porates a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in 
program  design.  It  is  outcome  orient- 
ed, not  procedure  oriented.  We  are  in- 
terested in  results  and  the  results  we 
are  looking  for  are  clearly  specified  in 
the  bill.  For  adults,  we  are  looking  for 
increased  earnings  and  reductions  in 
cash  welfaire  payments,  as  a  result  of 
training  received  In  the  program.  For 
youth,  we  are  looking  for  development 
of  usable  skills  that  employers  can  put 
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to  good  use.  Job  placement  and  em- 
ployment retention  are  important 
goals. 

I  emphasize  the  performance-stand- 
ards provisions  of  the  legislation  be- 
cause we  are  looking  for  results;  we 
are  looking  for  the  numbers  of  people 
who  actually  get  jobs.  We  are  trying  to 
make  clear  that  which  is  expected  for 
the  money  which  will  be  spent  on  this 
program.  Those  results— or  lack  of  re- 
sults—will be  watched  closely.  That 
lack  of  orientation  might  have  been 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  with 
the  CETA  program.  No  person  had  a 
good  definition  of  success.  Standards 
for  performance  were  lacking  in  many 
cases,  partly  because  some  people  lost 
sight  of  the  original  intentions  of  the 
program. 

Accountability  depends  on  estab- 
lished standards  by  which  perform- 
ance can  be  measured.  This  bill  in- 
cludes such  standards.  It  is  required 
that  the  Governor  take  corrective 
action  if  a  local  PIC  fails  to  meet  the 
standards  for  2  years.  Governors  will 
first  be  permitted  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  local  programs  which  do 
not  meet  performance  criteria.  If  the 
failure  persists,  the  Governor  must 
propose  a  reorganization  plan.  That 
plan  may  restructure  the  local  PIC. 
prohibit  the  use  of  designated  delivery 
agencies,  or  make  any  other  changes 
the  Governor  determines  is  necessary 
to  improve  performance. 

The  Governor  may  also  propose  the 
selection  of  an  alternative  administra- 
tor for  the  service  delivery  area.  It  is 
expected  that  accountability  in  this 
program  will  be  at  a  level  considerably 
higher  than  was  expected  or  enforced 
under  the  CETA  program. 

With  the  Federal  budget  under  close 
scrutiny,  and  the  desire  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  I  am  proposing  that  the  train- 
ing for  jobs  program  be  funded  only  at 
the  same  basic  level  as  the  current 
level  for  funding  the  CETA  program. 
Since  the  new  program  win  be  operat- 
ing with  less  funds  than  it  really 
needs,  it  must  be  more  efficient.  This 
requires  a  system  that  is  not  duplica- 
tive, that  concentrates  on  essentials, 
and  that  uses  all  the  resources  which 
are  available. 

The  Labor  Department  has  estimat- 
ed that  2  million  persons  will  be  served 
in  fiscal  1982  imder  the  funding  level 
provided  by  the  continuing  resolution 
for  the  CETA  program.  In  order  that 
at  least  as  many  people  are  trained 
during  the  first  year  of  the  training 
for  jobs  program,  we  have  made  a  con- 
certed effort  to  provide  for  coordina- 
tion, at  least  in  the  planning  function, 
with  the  employment  and  training-re- 
lated programs  already  being  adminis- 
tered at  the  State  level.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  local  Employment  Serv- 
ice plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  PIC  in 
the  service  delivery  area.  We  are  doing 
this  to  assure  that  the  employment 
and   training   programs   in   the   local 


area  are  coordinated  and  that  all  the 
local  entities  are  involved.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  requires  that  the  Em- 
ployment Service  be  represented  on 
the  PIC  in  each  service  delivery  area. 
The  bill  permits  Governors  to  combine 
two  or  more  advisory  councils  whose 
functions  relate  to  employment  or 
training.  This  provision  may  contrib- 
ute to  increased  coordination  between 
agencies  at  the  State  level. 

A  major  provision  of  the  bill  is  title 
V— the  dislocated  worker  program.  It 
Is  intended  to  offer  assistance  and 
training  for  displaced  worker  program. 
Recent  hearings  on  unemployment  in 
the  automobile  industry,  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Productivity,  which 
I  chair,  that  by  1985  as  many  as 
500,000  auto  and  auto-related  jobs  will 
be  eliminated.  This  training  for  Jobs 
program  will  provide  assistance  for  Job 
search,  job  development,  training  in 
Job  sklUs,  for  which  demand  exceeds 
supply,  support  services,  relocation  as- 
sistance, and  programs  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  employers  or  labor 
organizations  to  provide  early  inter- 
vention In  the  event  of  a  plant  closure. 

The  blU  provides  for  the  States  to 
identify  workers  who  have  been  laid 
off  and  are  ineligible  for,  or  who  have 
exhausted  their  entitlement  to.  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  who  are 
unlikely  to  return  to  their  previous  po- 
sitions. States  are  to  determine  what 
Job  opportunities  exist  within  the 
labor  markets,  or  outside  such  areas, 
for  which  workers  could  be  retrained. 
Simply  put,  the  States  are  to  bring  to- 
gether the  unemployed  workers  with 
the  training  programs  in  order  to  pre- 
pare individuals  to  work  in  unfilled, 
existing  jobs. 

I  am  proposing  we  provide  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  dislocated  workers  pro- 
gram, with  the  under8tandii\g  that  the 
money  will  be  matched,  on  a  50-50 
basis,  with  private.  State,  or  local 
moneys. 

In  addition  to  the  main  training  for 
Jobs  legislation,  I  am  also  introducing 
the  Veterans  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1982.  This  bill  will  establish 
a  separate  program  of  employment 
and  training  services  exclusively  for 
veterans.  The  bill  is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  thought  on  how  to  re- 
spond to  the  employment  needs  of  vet- 
erans, especially  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  who  have  had  trouble  read- 
Justing  to  civilian  life. 

For  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  fiscal 
commonsense,  we  must  provide  a  sys- 
tematic approach  to  veterans'  employ- 
ment and  training  problems.  A  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  their  needs  is  in 
order— a  program  in  which  they  are 
not  continually  competing  for  scarce 
training  slots,  and  in  which  they  are 
not  buried  under  layers  of  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  administrative  redtape. 

The  training  and  emplojmient  of  vet- 
erans is  a  national  concern.  This  bill 


will  bring  the  counseling,  training,  and 
placement  services  for  veterans  to- 
gether under  one  program. 

The  Veterans  Rehabilitation  and 
Education  Amendments  of  1980  elevat- 
ed the  E>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans  Employment  to 
the  level  of  Assistant  Secretary.  Very 
recently,  Mr.  William  C.  Plowden  was 
confirmed  to  that  position.  I  am  pro- 
posing that  we  allow  Mr.  Plowden. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  administer  a  consolidated 
and  coordinated  veterans  program  to 
provide  the  needed  career  services  to 
this  deserving  segment  of  our  society. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  improvement  of  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  our  labor  force  is  an  enor- 
mous task  and  it  is  a  task  in  which 
many  sectors  of  our  economy  must 
play  an  active  role.  The  primary  role 
belongs  to  private  enterprise,  and  we 
must  insure  that  Government  policies 
do  not  Inhibit  private  Investment  in 
training. 

I  am  also  today  Introducing  the  De- 
fense Procvu^ment  Training  Demon- 
stration Project  Act.  This  bill  is  of- 
fered as  a  prellmimuT  suggestion  of 
one  approach  In  dealing  with  the  skill 
shortages  which  threaten  to  impede 
our  capacity  to  build  the  industrial 
base  necessary  for  our  defense  build- 
up. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  publish  a  list  of  skilled  occu- 
pations in  which  there  is  a  substantial 
projected  shortage,  and  then  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  select 
from  this  list  those  skills  in  which  a 
shortage  will  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  defense  procurement.  With  respect 
to  any  large  contract  requiring  the  use 
of  such  skills,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  authorized  to  require  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  to  provide  the 
training  in  that  occupation. 

This  is  a  demonstration  project  only, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  its  efficien- 
cy within  30  months.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains a  provision  to  facilitate  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  machine  tools  and  re- 
lated equipment  to  vocational  educa- 
tion schools  in  order  to  assist  those 
schools  in  providing  necessary  skill 
training. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  bills  and  the  ex- 
planatory materials  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kem- 

NKDY). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  commend  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  QuAYLE)  for  his  initiative  in 
an  area  of  great  importance  to  this 
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Nation.  Under  his  leadership  we  are 
today  taking  an  important  first  step  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  people 
in  this  country  who  are  without  Jobs 
and  without  the  particular  skills  to 
permit  them  to  have  a  productive  role 
in  our  society.  He  has  assimied  the  re- 
sponsibility as  chairman  of  the  Em- 
ployment Subcommittee,  and  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  particular 
issue. 

I  have  over  the  period  of  the  last 
year  been  extremely  impressed  by  how 
he  has  researched  this  issue  and  by 
the  energy,  the  interest  and  intelli- 
gence he  has  brought  to  an  area  of 
public  policy  with  which  we  all  have 
been  grappling  for  some  period  of 
years. 

I  believe  that  in  fashioning  this  leg- 
islation. Senator  Quatle  has  carefully 
considered  the  ideas  of  a  number  of 
different  members  of  the  committee. 
He  has  been  consistent  in  his  own 
commitment  on  this  issue.  He  has 
been  willing  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  of  other  members  of 
the  committee.  He  has  studied  those 
suggestions  carefully,  and  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  very  special  pleasure  to 
work  with  him  in  fashioning  and  shap- 
ing this  legislation  which  has  strong 
bipartisan  support. 

We  know  there  is  stiU  a  long  way  to 
go  before  this  legislation  is  actually 
enacted  into  law,  and  until  we  get  the 
resources  necessary  for  getting  the  Job 
done. 

But  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Join  with  my  other  colleagues  in 
commending  what  is  a  significant  initi- 
ative by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  who 
has  accepted  very  important  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources  in  a  very,  very  important 
area  of  public  policy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  all  his  cour- 
tesy. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  in  the  future  on  this  and  other 
issues. 

We  act  today  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to 
try  to  answer  the  pleas  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  economy  is  in  deep  reces- 
sion. Over  9Vi  mUlion  Americans  are 
out  of  work.  On  Friday,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  will  almost  certainly  climb 
above  9  percent,  the  highest  level 
since  the  Oreat  Depression.  And  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  us  that 
10  percent  will  not  be  far  behind. 

The  statistics  themsleves  are  bad 
enough.  But  even  worse  is  the  human 
tragedy.  Young  Americans  cannot  find 
their  first  Job  to  start  their  future. 
Men  and  women  who  have  labored  all 
their  lives  now  find  themselves  con- 
fronting layoff  slips.  They  find  unem- 
ployment benefits  slashed,  employ- 
ment offices  closed,  public  service  Jobs 
abolished,  and  Job  training  programs 
ended. 

Senator  Quatle  and  I  believe  there 
is  a  better  way.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  sends  a  different  mes- 
sage to  all  who  want  to  work  but  who 


cannot  find  a  Job.  The  Training  for 
Jobs  Act  will  bring  them  greater  hope 
and  a  better  opportunity  for  a  job.  It 
is  designed  to  provide  the  skills  they 
need  to  compete  for  Jobs  that  too 
often  go  unfilled. 

We  have  heard  too  much  about  the 
advertisements  in  the  want  ads.  The 
vast  majority  of  those  positions  can  be 
filled  only  by  people  with  skills— In 
areas  such  as  computer  programing, 
health  care,  the  secretarial  field,  and 
the  service  industries.  In  spite  of 
double-digit  unemployment,  the 
demand  is  high  today  and  will  be  even 
higher  in  the  future  for  workers 
skilled  enough  to  fill  such  needs. 

The  Training  for  Jobs  Act  will  create 
a  new  partnership  for  the  1980's. 
Washington  will  join  with  States  and 
local  governments  in  this  effort.  And 
most  Important  it  will  Join  with  pri- 
vate industry.  The  emphasis  will  be  on 
permanent  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
We  are  asking  business  to  be  a  full 
partner,  to  join  with  mayors  and  Gov- 
ernors, with  organized  labor  and  com- 
munity-based organizations  to  help 
America  train  workers  for  the  Nation's 
future. 

CETA  will  expire  in  September  1982. 
If  we  succeed  in  the  effort  begim 
today,  the  old  CETA  wUl  be  replaced 
by  the  new  Training  for  Jobs  Act. 
Total  funding  will  be  $3.9  bUlion  in 
fiscal  year  1983— exactly  the  level  of 
CETA  funding  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

We  have  learned  from  past  experi- 
ence. We  know  that  training  the  disad- 
vantaged is  a  good  investment.  It 
makes  taxpayers  out  of  tax  users.  It 
raises  the  Nation's  productivity.  It  is 
the  best  kind  of  supply-side  economics, 
because  It  is  not  Just  investment  in 
tools  and  robots,  but  investment  in 
human  capital,  too. 

We  also  know  that  there  is  no  payoff 
in  training  workers  for  jobs  that  do 
not  exist.  That  is  where  business  wUl 
make  its  contribution.  CEO's  will  work 
with  local  officials  and  community 
groups  to  plan  this  program.  They  will 
help  decide  what  Jobs  to  train  for,  and 
they  will  design  the  training  for  those 
Jobs.  In  return,  they  will  reap  the  ben- 
efit of  qualified  employees  whom  busi- 
ness all  too  often  cannot  find  today. 

Governors  will  be  asked  to  do  more. 
It  will  be  their  task  to  see  that  public 
funds  are  spent  effectively  so  that 
workers  are  trained  and  placed  in  pro- 
ductive Jobs.  Mayors  will  be  on  the 
firing  line  as  well,  insuring  that  no 
citizens  in  their  communities  are  left 
behind. 

Performance  will  be  measured.  The 
rules  will  be  clear,  and  all  who  partici- 
pate will  be  required  to  follow  them. 
Good  programs  will  be  rewarded  with 
increased  funding,  and  bad  ones  will 
get  their  own  layoff  slips. 

This  legislation  is  a  fair  compromise 
reached  after  long  negotiation.  It  is 
not  the  program  that  either  Senator 


QuAYLE  or  I  originally  proposed.  But 
we  are  confident  that  it  is  a  realistic 
start  toward  meeting  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  urgent  economic  needs- 
jobs  for  those  who  want  them. 

The  program  is  new— but  it  is  not 
the  New  Federalism.  It  is  not  a  turn- 
back program  for  the  States.  And  it  is 
certainly  not  a  tum-your-back  pro- 
gram for  the  poor,  the  hungry,  and 
the  unemployed.  In  this  legislation  we 
reaffirm  the  Nation's  free  enterprise 
system  by  establishing  a  new  national 
commitment  to  work  and  to  the  men 
and  women  who  perform  it. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  pointed  out,  this  is  just  the 
beginning. 

I  believe,  in  looking  at  the  four  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill,  myself,  and  Sena- 
tor Hawkins  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Senator  Kotkedy  and  Senator  Peix  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  it  truly 
demonstrates  that  this  is  bipartisan. 

Unemployment  in  this  Nation  is  not 
a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a  bipartisan 
issue.  The  unemployment  that  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  talked  about  being  as 
high  as  9  percent  now  and,  perhaps, 
going  higher  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
week  and  later  into  this  spring  Is  obvi- 
ously a  fact  that  makes  all  of  us  re- 
flect very,  very  seriously  on  a  national 
problem. 

Since  unemplojmient  is  a  national 
problem,  Mr.  President,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  implement  this  national 
training  program.  Training  is  the 
heartbeat  of  this  legislation.  It  is  not 
an  income-maintenance  program:  it  is 
not  an  income-security  program.  It  is  a 
training  program.  It  is  precisely  what 
the  title  says:  "Training  for  Jobs." 

I  can  only  recall  that  at  a  recent 
press  conference  the  President  of  the 
United  States  referred  to  24  pages  of 
classified  ads  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  emplojmaent.  The  President  was 
correct.  There  are  a  number  of  Jobs 
that  are  wanting,  but  the  problem  is 
not  necessarily  Jobs,  which  is  a  prob- 
lem because  the  economy  is  not  ex- 
panding but  contracting  right  now. 
Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  problem  is  one  of  training.  There 
are  some  Jobs  now  that  are  available. 
But  the  point  is  that  many  of  our 
people  are  not  trained  for  those  Jobs. 

The  issue  today  is  what  the  future 
jobs  are  going  to  be. 

There  has  been  testimony  before  our 
committee  that  we  will  see  computer 
technology,  electronics  being  the  wave 
of  the  future.  Not  many  of  our  young 
people,  not  many  of  our  displaced 
adults,  are  trained  for  that  particular 
type  of  skill.  The  old  saying  is:  "Let  us 
not  always  feel  that  the  remedy  to  the 
unemployed  and  out-of-work  is  to  just 
give  them  a  fish.  Let  us  teach  them 
how  to  fish,  to  train  our  people  for 
productive  employment;  give  them  a 
skill  so  they  can  provide  for  them- 


selves so  they  can  provide  for  their 
families." 

This  is  not  a  State  issue;  it  is  not  a 
local  issue.  It  is  a  national  issue.  It  will 
always  be  a  national  issue.  Unemploy- 
ment is  a  national  issue.  The  economy 
is  a  national  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  want  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  also  the  two 
other  original  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. Senator  Hawkins  for  her  per- 
sonal involvement  and  Senator  Peul 
for  his  personal  involvement. 

Both  of  these-«Senators.  in  addition 
to  Senator  Kennedy,  have  discussed 
with  us  ideas,  improvements  we  can 
make  in  this  legislation,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  proceeding  in  a  bipartisan  way 
to  provide  the  most  effective,  the  most 
efficient  Job  training  program  that 
this  Nation  has  ever  seen. 

COltPREHEMSIVE  EMPLOTMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  year,  there  has  been  a  great 
debate  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration about  the  future  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA).  Senator  Quayle,  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Elm- 
ployment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee, today  is  introducing  legislation 
that  would  continue  the  Federal  in- 
volvement in  employment  and  train- 
ing. I  am  pleased  to  Join  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  would  like  to 
explain  why. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
our  country  has  struggled  to  define 
the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  area  of  employment  and 
training.  In  many  ways,  the  national 
consensus  on  the  nature  of  this  role 
has  come  full  circle  over  the  past  70 
years.  The  commonly  held  view  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  was  that  economic 
misfortune  and  Joblessness  was  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  personal  virtue. 
There  was  no  support  for  any  direct 
Federal  intervention  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  help  individuals  break  into  or 
remain  in  the  labor  force.  This  atti- 
tude was  radically  altered  by  the 
Great  Depression,  when  our  national 
economy  worsened  to  the  point  that 
entire  communities  foimd  themselves 
out  of  work.  Citizens  then  began  to 
look  to  Washington  for  help. 

With  the  creation  of  the  New  Deal 
programs  in  the  1930's,  the  Federal 
Government  became  the  employer  of 
last  resort  and  hired  millions  of  Jobless 
workers  who  went  on  to  successfully 
complete  public  works  projects  around 
the  country.  By  the  next  decade,  most 
of  our  employable  population  was  In- 
volved in  some  form  of  military-relat- 
ed work.  As  a  result,  there  was  less  of 
a  need  for  direct  Federal  Job  creation 
and  more  of  a  need  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  nationwide  training  so 
that  those  who  remained  stateside 
could  keep  the  economy  going.  The 
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success  of  these  training  programs 
during  the  war  years  paved  the  way 
for  the  passage  of  the  GI  bill,  which 
expanded  educational  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  veterans. 

Despite  all  of  these  separate  initia- 
tives, it  was  not  until  1962  that  a  com- 
prehensive national  manpower  devel- 
opment program  was  enacted,  and  it 
focused  on  providing  financial  subsi- 
dies and  special  training  opportunities 
to  skilled  workers  who  foimd  them- 
selves out  of  work.  With  the  subse- 
quent enactment  in  1964  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  emphasis 
of  Federal  employment  training  pro- 
grams began  to  shift  away  from  pro- 
viding assistance  to  temporarily  laid- 
off  skilled  workers  to  providing  more 
basic  educational  skills  and  Job  train- 
ing opportunities  for  youth,  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  and  the 
long-term  unemployed. 

In  1973.  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  was 
passed.  It  consolidated  all  Federal  em- 
ployment training  programs  and  gave 
local  governments  and  community- 
based  organizations  more  discretion 
over  how  the  funds  were  to  be  spent  in 
their  areas.  During  the  recession  of 
the  mid-1970's.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment took  steps  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment by  expanding  CETA  to  include 
countercyclical  public  sector  unem- 
ployment programs.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  way  to  best  use  public 
service  Jobs  as  stepping  stones  to  per- 
manent employment  in  the  private 
sector  was  never  sufficiently  thought 
out,  and  the  programs  that  were  un- 
dertaken soon  ran  into  problems.  As  a 
result  of  these  difficulties,  public  con- 
fidence in  these  efforts  was  under- 
mined and  the  program  was  scaled 
down  before  it  had  sufficient  opportu- 
nity to  work. 

It  is  this  most  recent  experience 
with  public  sector  emplosrment  that 
has  set  the  tone  for  the  current  view 
in  some  quarters  that  the  Government 
should  no  longer  play  a  substantial 
role  in  the  area  of  employment  and 
training.  During  last  year's  debate  on 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  Con- 
gress voted  to  terminate  CETA  public 
service  employment  and  reduced  Fed- 
eral support  for  Job  training  programs 
for  young  people  and  those  who  have 
consistently  remained  out  of  the  work 
force.  While  I  agree  that  our  most 
recent  experience  with  public  sector 
employment  was  not  as  successful  as  it 
could  have  been  and  that  improve- 
ment must  be  made  in  existing  Federal 
Job  training  programs,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Government  should  turn  its 
back  on  the  imemployed  and  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society.  National  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  has  contributed 
to  our  current  economic  condition  and 
in  many  ways  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  currently  ex- 
periencing the  highest  levels  of  unem- 
ployment since  World  War  II.  Fur- 


ther, at  a  time  when  Federal  support 
for  social  programs  is  dwindling,  it  is 
crucial  for  Congress  to  develop  a  pro- 
posal that  would  improve  existing  Fed- 
eral Job  training  programs  and  reduce 
unemployment. 

One  of  our  highest  priorities  as  a 
Nation  should  be  to  get  our  citizens 
back  to  work,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  prepared  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  it  would  be  opti- 
mistic to  expect  the  present  CETA 
program  to  accomplish  this  task.  Prom 
the  beginning.  CETA  has  lacked  a 
clear  mandate.  Local  governmental 
units  have  been  responsible  for  devel- 
oping employment  programs  for  their 
labor  market  areas  without  a  great 
deal  of  coordination  at  the  State  level. 
Very  little  was  done  to  develop  link- 
ages between  local  prime  sponsors 
within  the  State;  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  match  available  work- 
ers with  available  Jobs  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  and  to  retain  skilled 
workers  who  have  been  displaced  be- 
cause of  changing  conditions  In  the 
economy. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  local  govern- 
ments and  community  organizations 
were  Incapable  of  making  these  deci- 
sions. FYom  the  time  the  CETA  pro- 
gram was  created,  local  prime  sponsors 
dealt  directly  with  Washington  and 
there  was  never  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  develop  an  appropriate  work- 
ing relationship  with  their  State  cap- 
itols. 

Senator  Quayle's  effort  to  Increase 
the  Involvement  of  States  in  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  is  a  good 
start  down  the  road  toward  making 
the  CETA  system  more  efficient.  I  will 
continue  to  work  with  him  and  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  to  devel- 
op a  proposal  which  strikes  the  appro- 
priate balance  between  State  and  local 
interests.  It  is  clear  that  no  Federal 
employment  program  can  be  success- 
ful without  the  active  participation  of 
local  elected  officials,  education,  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders,  and  communi- 
ty-based organizations.  These  individ- 
uals must  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
define  the  types  of  emplojrment  serv- 
ices that  are  needed  in  their  areas  and 
the  wherewithal  to  administer  these 
programs.  The  Governors,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  become  more  in- 
volved in  coordinating  the  individual 
programs  in  their  States  and  monitor- 
ing their  effectiveness. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  opening  the 
channel  of  communication  between 
the  States  and  local  prime  sponsors, 
we  will  breathe  new  life  into  CETA 
and  create  a  system  of  which  all  of  us 
can  be  proud. 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Quayix  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Training 
for  Jobs  Act.  I  am  also  pleased  that  we 
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have  developed  a  bill  that  has  biparti- 
san support  from  members  of  the 
Senate  Employment  and  Productivity 
Subcommittee.  Senators  Pell,  Kenne- 
dy, QtrATLE,  and  I  are  not  known  for 
our  unanimity  of  opinion  on  CETA. 
However,  we  share  a  commitment  to 
improving  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  hard-to-employ  individuals, 
and  that  is  why  we  have  reached 
agreement. 

The  central  theme  of  our  legislation 
is  to  enhance  the  role  given  to  private 
Industry  councils.  Private  industry 
councils  were  established  under  CETA 
as  a  vehicle  to  allow  the  business  com- 
munity to  develop  employment  and 
training  programs  to  serve  the  disad- 
vantaged. While  PIC'S  usually  only  ad- 
vised CETA  prime  sponsors  by  pre- 
senting them  with  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  local  business 
commimlty,  PIC's  imder  the  Training 
for  Jobs  Act  wiU  develop  Job  programs 
for  entire  service  delivery  areas  when 
Governors  select  them  to  do  so.  Based 
on  prior  performance,  PIC's  deserve  a 
larger  role. 

The  Broward  Coimty  E^mployment 
and  Training  Administration's  elec- 
tronic upgrade  program  is  one  typical 
success  story.  The  Broward  Industry 
Council  administers  an  electronics  up- 
grade program  that  bridges  the  gap 
between  available  jobs  which  require 
special  skills  and  the  unemployed,  the 
majority  of  which  are  unskilled.  This 
upgrade  program  bridges  this  gap  by 
training  employed  individuals  for 
better  Jobs  thereby  creating  entry 
level  jobs  for  unskilled  CETA  partici- 
pants. And  it  Is  working. 

An  enhanced  role  for  private  indus- 
try councils  Is  also  supported  by  many 
organizations  with  employment  and 
training  programs.  In  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference on  Mayors,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  the  Business  Round- 
table  all  agree  that  PIC's  should  be 
given  a  larger  role  in  developing  and 
administering  employment  and  train- 
ing programs.  As  Sylvan  Meyer,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Miami  magazine  and 
chairman  of  the  Private  Industry 
Council  of  Dade  County  pointed  out  in 
,  testimony  before  our  subcommittee,  85 
percent  of  the  available  jobs  are  in  the 
private  sector,  and  private  employers 
already  spend  $40  to  $100  billion  annu- 
ally on  training  activities.  Therefore, 
the  Congress  should  take  the  opportu- 
nity open  to  us  by  enlisting  experi- 
enced executives  who  expend  these 
dollars  and  also  sit  on  private  industry 
councils  in  our  fight  to  create  Jobs. 

This  training  for  jobs  legislation  is 
consistent  with  President  Reagan's  ef- 
forts to  decentralize  Government  by 
returning  planning  and  administration 
of  programs  to  State  and  local  control. 
Oiu"  bill  vests  administration  and  allo- 
cation of  funding  responsibilities  with 


the  Governor  of  each  State  to  be 
transferred  to  the  local  private  indus- 
try councils  when  they  are  estab- 
lished. The  design  and  administrative 
structure  of  employment  and  training 
programs  is  not  mandated  by  Wash- 
ington, but  can  vary  from  State  to 
State. 

Furthermore,  our  bill  replaces  the 
existing  myriswl  of  Federal  regulations 
that  concentrate  on  process  rather 
than  results.  The  performance  stand- 
ards contained  in  the  training  for  Jobs 
Act  are  results  orientated:  a  program's 
effectiveness  is  judged  by  the  increase 
in  earnings  and  the  reductions  in  cash 
welfare  payments  or  participants  it 
generates. 

But  not  all  standards  will  be  alike. 
Performance  standards  for  youth  pro- 
grams differ  from  adult  programs  be- 
cause the  goals  differ.  Youth  pro- 
grams will  try  to  improve  the  employ- 
ability  of  youth  workers  by  teaching 
job  skills  that  will  assist  them  over  the 
long  term.  However,  youth  and  adult 
Federal  performance  standards  will  be 
flexible  enough  to  aUow  States  to 
adapt  them  to  local  conditions.  Pro- 
grams that  fall  to  meet  these  perform- 
ance standards  within  2  years,  after  re- 
ceiving technical  assistance,  must  be 
reorganized  or  replaced. 

Previously,  there  was  speculation 
that  the  Job  Corps  and  other  federally 
administered  programs  would  be  elimi- 
nated. This  legislation  specifically  con- 
tinues the  Job  Corps,  Indian  pro- 
grams, and  migrant  and  seasonal 
workers  programs  at  the  national 
level.  Under  the  Training  for  Jobs  Act, 
they  will  be  funded  at  approximately 
the  same  percentage  as  they  were 
under  the  old  CETA  program.  These 
programs  are  continued  at  the  nation- 
al level  because  of  the  special  circum- 
stances and  needs  of  the  Individuals 
they  serve.  The  Job  Corps  program, 
which  provides  highly  intensive  train- 
ing and  education  services  in  a  residen- 
tial setting,  has  proven  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. It  has  a  90  percent  positive 
termination  rate,  therefore  our  bill  re- 
authorizes the  Jobs  Corps  program 
without  substantive  amendments.  The 
very  nature  of  migrant  and  seasonal 
workers'  employment  makes  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  States  to 
formulate  job-training  programs  to 
help  them.  Finally,  the  national  ad- 
ministration of  Job  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  for  Indians  is 
based  on  the  traditional  govemment- 
to-goverment  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes. 
There  is  no  reason  to  disturb  these  re- 
lationships. 

Except  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year, 
this  legislation  does  not  authorize  a 
specific  amoimt  of  funding,  authoriz- 
ing only  such  sums  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary in  future  budget  years.  This  Is  not 
intended  as  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion. Instead,  it  reflects  a  realization 
that  the   budget   and   appropriations 
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processes  wUl  determine  the  level  of 
funding  for  these  programs.  Because 
our  legislation  will  be  introduced  prior 
to  traiunission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
President's  1982  budget,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  vote  for  a  level  of  funding 
that  may  differ  from  the  $3.8  billion 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  Opportunities  will 
conduct  extensive  hearings  on  this  and 
other  employment  and  training  pro- 
posals in  the  next  few  months.  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  the  comments  and 
analysis  from  persons  interested  in 
employment  and  training  programs. 
Working  together,  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  enact  legislation  that  will  im- 
prove the  employment  prospects  of 
millions  of  Americans.* 

The  text  of  the  bills  and  the  materi- 
al ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
are  as  follows: 

S.  2036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Training  for  Jobs 
Act". 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment" means  limitations  in  the  hiring, 
firing,  promotion,  licensing,  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  which  are 
not  directly  related  to  an  individual's  fitness 
or  ability  to  perform  the  duties  required  by 
the  employment  position. 

(2)  The  term  "community -based  organiza- 
tions" means  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions which  are  representative  of  communi- 
ties or  significant  segments  of  communities 
and  which  provide  employment  training 
services  (for  example,  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Centers,  the  National  Urban 
League,  SER-Jobs  for  Progress,  United  Way 
of  America,  Mainsteam,  the  National  Puerto 
Rican  Forum,  neighborhood  groups  and  or- 
ganizations, community  action  agencies, 
community  development  corporations,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  organizations,  rehabili- 
tation facilities  (as  defined  in  section  7(10) 
of  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973),  agencies 
serving  youth,  union-related  organizations, 
and  employer-related  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions). 

(3)  The  term  "economically  disadvan- 
taged" means  a  person  who  (A)  receives,  or 
is  a  member  of  a  family  which  receives  cash 
welfare  payments  under  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  welfare  program;  (B)  has,  or  is  a 
member  of  a  family  which  has,  received  a 
total  famUy  income  for  the  6-month  period 
prior  to  application  for  the  program  in- 
volved (exclusive  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  welfare  payments)  which,  in  rela- 
tion to  family  size,  was  not  in  excess  of  the 
higher  of  (I)  the  poverty  level  determined  in 
accordance  with  criteria  esUblished  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  (11)  70  percent  of  the  lower  living 
standard  income  levels;  or  (C)  is  receiving 
food  stamps,  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977. 

(4)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  any  State. 

(5)  The  term  "Hawaiian  native"  means 
any  individual  any  of  whose  ancestors  were 
natives,  prior  to  1778,  of  the  area  which  now 
consists  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(6)  The  term  "long-term  unemployed" 
means  a  person  who  has  been  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  more. 

(7)  The  term  "lower  living  standard 
income  level"  means  that  income  level  (ad- 
justed for  regional,  metropolitan,  urban, 
and  rural  differences  and  family  size)  deter- 
mined annually  by  vthe  Secretary  based 
upon  the  most  recent  "lower  living  family 
budget"  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(8)  The  term  "offender"  means  any  adult 
or  Juvenile  who  is  or  has  been  subject  to  any 
stage  of  the  criminal  justice  process  for 
whom  employment  and  training  services 
may  be  beneficial  or  who  requires  assistance 


in  overcoming  artificial  barriers  to  employ- 
ment resulting  from  a  record  of  arrest  or 
conviction. 

(9)  The  term  "recipient"  means  any 
person,  organization,  unit  of  government, 
corporation,  or  other  entity  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  whether  di- 
rectly from  the  Secretary,  or  through  an- 
other recipient  by  subgrant,  contract,  sub- 
contract, agreement,  or  otherwise. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(11)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(12)  The  term  "supportive  services"  means 
services  which  are  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  employability  of  participants,  enhance 
their  employment  opportunities,  assist  them 
In  retaining  employment,  and  facilitate 
their  movement  Into  permanent  employ- 
ment not  subsidized  imder  the  Act.  Support- 
ive services  may  Include  health  care,  trans- 
portation, temporary  shelter,  child  care,  and 
financial  counseling  and  assistance. 

(13)  The  term  "unemployed  persons" 
means  persons  who  are  without  jobs  and 
who  want  and  are  available  for  work.  The 
determination  of  whether  persons  are  with- 
out Jobs  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  In  de- 
fining persons  as  unemployed. 

(14)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  municipality, 
county,  town,  township,  parish,  vUlage,  or 
other  general  purpose  political  subdivision 
which  has  the  power  to  levy  taxes  and 
spend  funds,  as  well  as  general  corporate 
and  police  powers. 

(15)  The  term  "youth"  means  Individuals 
who  have  not  yet  reached  age  19. 

TITLE  I— STATE  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
ALLOTMENT,  ALLOCATION 

Sec.  101.  (aKl)  Seven  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  States  in  the  same  manner  as  provid- 
ed In  subsection  (b)(2)  and  (3).  The  amount 
allotted  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Governor  of  each  State. 

(2KA)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  allotted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  to  each  State  may  be  used  for 
the  costs  of  auditing  activities  and  other 
statewide  administrative  activities  under 
sections  304  and  305. 

(B)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  allotted 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to 
each  State  shall  be  used  for  programs  and 
activities  pursuant  to  section  105(e). 

(b)(1)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  301(a>  for 
each  fiscal  year  after  complying  with  the 
set-aside  under  section  302(a),  relating  to 
national  programs,  and  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  aUotted  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Two  percent  of  the  amount  allotted 
under  this  subsection  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  not  more  than  $5,000,000 
among  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(3)  Of  the  remainder  of  the  amount  allot- 
ted under  this  subsection  for  each  fiscal 
year— 

(A)  SO  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  long-term 
unemployed  persons  within  the  State  com- 


pared to  the  total  number  of  long-term  un- 
employed persons  in  all  States;  and 

(B)  50  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  persons  who  are  in  the  labor 
force  within  the  State  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  labor  force  in  all  States. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  the  term  "State"  does  not  Include  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands;  and 

(B)  The  term  "long-term  unemployed  per- 
sons" means  the  average  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  at  least  15 
weeks  for  the  most  recent  two-year  period 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion Is  made. 

(cKl)  The  sum  allotted  under  subsection 
(b)  to  each  State  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  among  service  delivery  areas 
within  the  SUte  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  labor  force  In  each  serv- 
ice delivery  area  within  the  State  compared 
to  the  total  number  of  such  persons  within 
the  State. 

(2)  The  substate  allocations  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
1980  Census  data  imtil  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  agree  that 
there  is  more  recent  statistical  data  for 
making  the  substate  allocations  which  Is 
sufficiently  reliable  to  make  such  alloca- 
tions. 

SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREA 

Sec.  102.  (a)  A  service  delivery  area  is  any 
area  served  in  fiscal  year  1982  by  a  prime 
sponsor  established  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act.  except 
that,  with  respect  to  any  area  for  which  the 
State  was  a  prime  sponsor,  the  Governor 
may  designate  subdivisions  of  the  State  as 
service  delivery  areas  within  the  State  if 
services  under  that  Act  were  planned  or  ad- 
ministered for  such  subdivisions.  Service  de- 
livery areas  established  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  In  effect  until  they  are 
changed  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  The  Governor  may  propose  tenta- 
tive revisions  In  service  delivery  areas  for 
the  State  If  he  determines  that  the  revised 
area  will— 

(A)  promote  substantially  more  effective 
delivery  of  job  training  services; 

(B)  have  available  an  effective  agency  for 
administering  job  training  services;  and 

(C)(1)  be  more  consistent  with  labor 
market  or  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  boundaries  than  the  prior  area  but  the 
requirement  of  this  clause  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  Governor  to  designate 
an  entire  labor  market  area;  or 

(11)  be  more  consistent  with  existing  areas 
In  which  related  services  are  provided  under 
other  State  or  Federal  programs. 

(2)  Any  tentative  revisions  proposed  by 
the  Governor  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  in- 
clude a  written  description  of  the  reasons 
therefor. 

(3)  After  the  Governor  has  proposed  such 
tentative  areas,  chief  elected  officials  of 
units  of  general  local  government  may  peti- 
tion to  have  areas  designated  as  service  de- 
livery areas  either  as  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  with  modifications.  Such  petitions 
shall  be  jointly  filed  by  the  units  of  general 
local  government  and  the  private  Industry 
council,  except  that  separate  petitions  may 
be  filed  if  no  agreement  can  be  reached  be- 
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tween  the  chief  elected  officials  and  the  pri- 
vate industry  cotincil.  Such  petitions  shall 
include  the  views  of  other  chief  elected  offi- 
cials and  private  Industry  councils  in  the  af- 
fected areas  and  shall  include  any  agree- 
ments made  concerning  planning  or  admin- 
istration of  programs  in  the  prot>osed  serv- 
ice delivery  area. 

(4)  The  Oovemor  shall  review  each  peti- 
tion and  may  approve  each  petition,  with  or 
without  modification.  The  Governor  shall 
approve  any  petition  that  includes  the 
agreement  of  both  the  private  industry 
councils  and  chief  elected  officials  of  the  af- 
fected interim  service  delivery  area,  unless 
he  determines,  for  good  cause  shown,  that 
such  agreement  will  not  carry  out  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Act.  A  disapproval  under  the 
preceding  sentence  of  the  Oovemor  may  be 
appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(5)  The  Oovemor  shall  approve  any  peti- 
tion from  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
with  a  population  of  250,000  or  more  to  be  a 
service  delivery  area  for  that  unit  of  govern- 
ment unless  (A)  the  private  industry  council 
does  not  concur,  and  (B)  the  Oovemor 
makes  specific  findings  of  fact  why  inclu- 
sion of  that  unit  of  local  government  in  a 
larger  area  will  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  act  either  because  such  area  is  needed 
to  accommodate  labor  market  factors  or  to 
coordinate  with  other  related  service  deliv- 
ery areas.  It  the  Oovemor  and  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  cannot  reach 
agreement,  the  dispute  resolution  provisions 
of  section  103(e)<3)<C)  shaU  apply. 

<c)  No  change  in  a  service  delivery  area 
may  be  made  later  than  4  months  before 
the  beginning  of  a  program  year  or  within  2 
years  of  a  previous  revision. 

(d)  Each  Oovemor  shall  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary annually  on  changes  In  service  deliv- 
ery areas  within  the  State  made  during  the 
year.  If  interim  areas  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  remain  in  effect,  the  Governor 
shall  include  in  the  report  the  reasons  for 
each  area  why  change  was  not  made. 

PLAKRIlfO  THE  PROGRAlf 

Sec.  103.  (a)  A  program  plan  shall  be  pre- 
pared In  accordance  with  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  for  any  program  year  that  begins 
more  than  90  days  after  the  certification  of 
a  private  industry  council  under  subsection 
(b).  Until  the  beginning  of  such  program 
year,  a  program  plan  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  prime  sponsor  established  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act. 

(b)(1)  There  shall  be  a  private  industry 
council  for  every  service  delivery  area  to  be 
selected  in  accordance  with  this  subsection. 
Each  council  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  representatives  of  private  industry, 
who  shall  constitute  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  council:  and 

(B)  representatives  of  units  of  general 
local  government,  educational  agencies,  or- 
ganized labor,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, economic  development  agencies,  and 
the  Employment  Service. 

(2KA)  Representatives  of  private  industry 
shall  l>e  owners  of  business  concerns,  chief 
executives  or  chief  operating  officers  of  for- 
profit  organizations,  or  other  officers  of 
business  concerns  who  have  or  have  had 
profit  and  loss  responsibility  for  an  autono- 
mous part  of  a  business. 

(B)  Private  industry  representatives  on 
the  council  shall  be  selected  from  among  in- 
dividuals nominated  by  general  purpose 
business  organizations  operating  within  the 
area  and  shall  include  representation  from 
small  business.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  "general  purpose  busi- 
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ness  organizations"  means  organizations 
which  admit  to  membership  any  for-profit 
business  operating  within  the  geographic 
area. 

(C)  The  chief  elected  officials  of  uniU  of 
general  local  governments  within  the  serv- 
ice delivery  area  shall  appoint  members  to 
the  council  from  the  individuals  so  nominat- 
ed in  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment within  the  service  delivery  area.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  agreement,  the  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made  by  such  officials,  in  pro- 
portion that  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged population  of  the  unit  of  general  local 
government  has  to  the  total  economically 
disadvantaged  population  of  the  service  de- 
livery area.  Any  fractional  appointments 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  largest  unit  of  gov- 
ernment. Members  may  be  replaced  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  nominating  and 
appointing  authorities  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bylaws  of  the  private  in- 
dustry council. 

(3)  The  remaining  representatives  on  the 
council  shall  be  selected  by  agreement  be- 
tween chief  elected  officials  of  imits  of  gen- 
eral local  government  from  individuals  rec- 
ommended by  interested  organizations.  If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached,  other  repre- 
sentatives shall  be  selected  by  the  Governor 
on  the  basif  of  such  recommendations. 

(4)  The  number  of  members  of  the  council 
shall  be  determined  by  agreement  among 
the  chief  elected  officials  of  units  of  general 
local  government  and,  in  the  absence  of 
such  agreement,  by  the  Oovemor. 

(5)  The  Governor  shall  certify  a  private 
industry  council  when  he  determines  that 
its  composition  and  appointments  are  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  certification  shall  be  made  or 
denied  within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  list  of  members  Is  submitted  to  the 
Oovemor. 

(6)  In  determining  the  population  of  a 
unit  of  general  local  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  (C),  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  population  oJ  "ny  general  local 
government  over  50,000  population  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  other  such  unit.  The 
population  of  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment shall  not  be  counted  if  it  has  popula- 
tion under  50,000  and  is  included  in  the 
boundaries  of  a  larger  general  unit  of  local 
government. 

(c)  When  the  private  industry  council  is 
certified  by  the  Oovemor,  the  councU 
shall— 

(1)  prepare  the  program  plan  for  the  serv- 
ice delivery  area;  and 

(2)  certify  training  institutions  and  other 
agencies  pursuant  to  section  105(d). 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  fimctions  under 
this  subsertion,  the  council  may  hire  such 
staff  and  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  plan. 

(d)  Each  program  plan  shall  contain— 
(Da  description  of  services  and  programs 

to  be  furnished  within  the  service  delivery 
area: 

(2)  procedures  for  identifying  and  select- 
ing participants; 

(3)  procedures  for  selecting  service  provid- 
ers; 

(4)  the  budget  for  the  program  year  in 
such  detail  as  the  private  industry  council 
determines  necessary,  including  any  pro- 
posed expenditures  for  the  succeeding  pro- 
gram years; 

(5)  expected  performance  accomplish- 
ments and  a  comparison  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  previous  program  year;  and 


(6)  an  annual  report  of  the  activities  con- 
ducted in  the  service  delivery  area  in  the 
previous  program  year. 

(e)(1)  Each  private  industry  council  shall 
publish  a  proposed  plan  120  days  before  the 
beginning  of  a  program  year  and  provide  in- 
terested parties  an  opportunity  for  com- 
ment. The  council  may  hire  a  hearing  exam- 
iner to  hold  hearings  if  necessary.  The  final 
plan  shall  be  published  not  later  than  SO 
days  before  the  program  year  and  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Oovemor  Jointly  by  the 
private  industry  council  and  the  chief  elect- 
ed official  in  the  service  delivery  area,  or,  if 
there  is  more  than  one  such  official  in  the 
area  by  their  designated  representative.  If 
such  official  or  representative  does  not 
agree  with  all  or  any  part  of  the  plan,  the 
private  industry  council  shall  reconsider  the 
plan,  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  disagree- 
ment cannot  be  resolved  after  mediation  by 
the  Oovemor,  the  proposed  plan  together 
with  proposed  revisions  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Oovemor  for  resolution. 

(2)  The  Governor  shall  approve  the  plan 
unless— 

(A)  the  Oovemor  finds  for  specific  reasons 
that  the  plan  will  not  meet  performance  cri- 
teria, 

(B)  the  Governor  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed program  will  not  serve  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  or 

(C)  the  plan  does  not  provide  corrective 
measures  for  deficiencies  found  in  audits  or 
other  assessments  from  previous  years. 

OKA)  The  (3ovemor  shall  disapprove  the 
plan  if  he  finds  that  it  will  not  provide 
equality  of  access  to  all  segments  of  the  dis- 
advantaged community  in  the  area. 

(B)  Any  disapproval  by  the  Oovemor  shall 
be  made  within  30  days  after  the  date  that 
the  plan  is  submitted. 

(C)  If  after  disapproval  by  the  Oovemor, 
the  matter  cannot  be  resolved  within  30 
days,  the  matters  in  dispute  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  arbitra- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  decide  the  matters 
in  dispute  within  30  days  after  receiving  the 
submission  under  this  subparagraph. 

PROCtAlf  ADMINISTRATIOIf 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Fund  allocated  for  use  in  any 
service  delivery  area  shall  be  available  to 
the  entity  qualifying  as  the  prime  sponsor 
for  that  area  until  the  Governor  takes 
action  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  if  the 
prime  sponsor  agrees  to  administer  the 
funds  received  In  accordance  with  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  103.  If  the  prime  spon- 
sor Is  not  willing  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ment, the  funds  shall  be  administered  by  an 
entity  Jointly  agreed  to  by  the  private  indus- 
try council  certified  under  section  103  and 
the  Oovemor,  and  if  there  is  no  council  cer- 
tified under  section  103,  by  an  entity  select- 
ed by  the  Oovemor. 

(b)(1)  The  private  industry  council  and 
the  chief  elected  official  in  the  service  deliv- 
ery area  or  their  designated  representative 
if  there  is  more  than  one  such  official  in  the 
area  may  Jointly  apply  to  the  Oovemor  to 
have  the  private  industry  council  designated 
as  the  recipient  and  administrator  of  funds 
allocated  for  use  in  that  area.  The  designa- 
tion shall  be  made  if  the  Oovemor  deter- 
mines that— 

(A)  the  private  industry  council  will  have 
the  administrative  capacity  to  administer 
such  funds: 

(B)  there  are  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  public  funds  received  by  the 
private  industry  council;  and 
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(C)  the  private  industry  representatives 
on  the  private  Industry  council  are  in  favor 
of  such  designation. 

(2)  In  any  service  delivery  area  in  which 
no  Joint  petition  has  been  filed  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Governor  may  designate  the 
private  industry  council  as  the  recipient  and 
administrator  of  funds  allocated  for  use  in 
that  area  if  he  finds  that  the  conditions  in 
clauses  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
are  met,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
private  industry  councU  are  in  favor  of  such 
designation,  and  the  administrator  has  not 
adequately  carried  out  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  No  designation  may  be  made  by  the 
Governor  without  notice  to  units  of  general 
local  government  in  the  service  delivery 
area  and  an  opportunity  for  such  govern- 
ments and  other  interested  parties  to  be 
heard  by  the  Oovemor  or  his  designee. 

(4).  Not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
available  for  any  program  year  in  any  serv- 
ice delivery  area  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  administration  (including  evalua- 
tion) in  that  area. 

(5)  Whenever  a  private  industry  council 
has  been  designated  as  the  recipient  and  ad- 
ministrator of  funds  allocated  under  this 
title,  at  least  80  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able in  any  fiscal  year,  excluding  funds  used 
for  administration  and  on-the-job  training 
programs,  shall  be  subcontracted  by  the 
council. 

(c)(1)  In  order  to  assist  the  Governor  in 
making  the  decisions  and  determinations  re- 
quired under  this  title,  the  Oovemor  may 
establish  a  State  job  training  council,  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  members  of 
the  council  shall  be  business  representatives 
of  private  Industry  councils,  and  the  remain- 
der shall  be  representatives  of  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  labor,  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  and  State  or  other 
public  agencies  as  the  Oovemor  determines 
have  a  significant  interest  in  the  operation 
of  Job  training  programs  in  the  State. 

(2)  The  Council  may— 

(A)  advise  the  Governor  on  his  decisions 
under  this  title; 

(B)  review  and  evaluate,  including  making 
recommendations  for  changes  in  State  or 
Federal  legislation  or  operations,  programs 
and  policies  related  to  Job  training  and  re- 
lated programs:  and 

(C)  conduct  planning  activities  under  sec- 
tion lOS(e). 

PROGRAM  ELEMENTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Funds  allocated  to  service  de- 
livery areas  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
for- 

(1)  basic  and  remedial  education,  institu- 
tional and  on-the-job  training,  counseling, 
occupational  training,  preparation  for  work. 
Job  search  training  and  any  other  activity 
designed  to  prepare  disadvantaged  persons 
for  and  place  them  in  employment: 

(2)  supportive  service  necessary  to  enable 
persons  to  participate  in  the  program  and  to 
assist  them  in  retaining  employment; 

(3)  the  wages  of  participants  as  employees 
of  a  public  or  private  not-for-profit  organi- 
zation for  a  period  of  up  to  6  weeks  while 
such  persons  perform  services  for  a  private 
for-profit  employer  as  part  of  a  program  to 
place  the  participant  In  regular  employment 
with  such  employer, 

(4)  payments  to  private  for-profit  employ- 
ers for  on-the-job  training,  and  such  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  the  costs  to  such  em- 
ployer of  providing  such  training; 

(5)  reimbursement  of  participants  for 
costs  Incurred  in  participating  in  programs. 


but  such  funds  shall  not  be  available  for  the 
payments  of  stipends  or  allowances;  and 

(6)  employment  generating  activities  to  in- 
crease Job  opportunities  for  eligible  persons 
in  the  area. 

Costs  under  clause  (4)  may  be  determined 
by  any  reasonable  method  such  as  a  per- 
centage of  wages  paid,  including  a  declining 
percentage  related  to  the  participant's  in- 
creased productivity  as  the  participant  pro- 
gresses through  the  training  period.  The  re- 
striction contained  in  clause  (5)  shall  not 
preclude  the  pasonent  of  modest  sums  to 
persons  who  have  successfully  completed  all 
or  an  identifiable  pari  of  a  program  or  have 
special  needs  due  to  participation  in  long- 
term  training. 

(b)(  1)  An  amount  equal  to  at  least  the  per- 
centage of  funds  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)  but  not  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  that  percentage  shall  be  available 
for  any  program  year  in  any  service  delivery 
area  to  provide  services  to  individuals  under 
the  age  of  22. 

(2)  The  percentage  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  50  percent  adjusted  by  the  difference 
that  the  ratio  of  disadvantaged  youth  to  dis- 
advantaged adults  in  the  service  delivery 
area  bears  to  that  ratio  for  all  States. 

(c)  A  person  shall  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  a  program  conducted  or  assisted  with 
funds  allocated  to  a  service  delivery  area 
under  this  Act  only  if  the  person  is  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  except  that  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  participants  may 
be  individuals  who  are  not  economically  dis- 
advantaged if  such  individuals  have  encoun- 
tered barriers  to  employment.  Such  individ- 
uals may  include  individuals  who  are  phys- 
ically handicapped,  have  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  are  displaced  homemakers, 
ex-offenders,  alcoholics,  or  addicts  or  are 
workers  identified  under  section  502. 

(d)(1)  In  selecting  agencies  to  deliver  serv- 
ices within  a  service  delivery  area,  prime 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  agency  in  delivering  com- 
parable services  based  on  past  performance. 

(2)  No  agency  shall  be  used  to  provide  oc- 
cupational skills  training  unless  the  private 
industry  coimcll  has  certified  that  the  level 
of  skill  provided  is  acceptable  to  employers 
in  the  area. 

(e)  Amounts  available  to  Governors  under 
section  101(a)(2)(B)  may  be  used  for— 

(1)  expenses  of  the  State  council,  includ- 
ing evaluation  of  programs: 

(2)  technical  assistance; 

(3)  developing  linkages  between  programs 
funded  under  this  Act  and  related  programs 
and  providing  assistance  to  programs 
funded  under  this  Act  and  related  Federal 
or  State  legislation; 

(4)  providing  programs  for  offenders  and 
ex-offenders  or  other  persons  whom  the 
Governor  determines  require  special  assist- 
ance; 

(5)  providing  programs  for  workers  who 
have  no  reasonable  prospect  of  returning  to 
the  occupation  or  industry  from  which  they 
have  been  laid  off; 

(6)  developing  and  providing  labor  market 
and  occupational  information; 

(7)  developing  a  management  Information 
system  compiling  and  analyzing  reports 
from  the  system;  and 

(8)  providing  incentives  for  superior  per- 
formances pursuant  to  section  303(e). 

(f)(1)  The  Oovemor  shall  publish  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  uses  of  funds  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  120  days  l>efore  the  beginning  of  the 
program  year  and  provide  opportunity  for 
comment  to  interested  parties.  The  Gover- 
nor may  hire  a  hearing  examiner  to  hold 


hearings  if  necessary.  The  final  plan  shall 
be  published  80  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  program  year  and  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the 
plan  within  30  days  unless  he  finds,  for  good 
cause  shown  that  the  plan  is  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  his  title. 

(B)  Any  disapproval  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  made  within  30  days  after  the  date 
that  the  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 

(C)  If  after  disapproval  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  cannot 
reach  agreement  within  30  days,  the  Gover- 
nor nMiy  request  a  hearing  on  the  record 
under  subchapter  II  of  Chapter  5  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

TITLE  II-NATIONAL  JOB  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A— Native  American  Emtlotmxnt 

Training  Programs 

PURPOSE  AND  policy 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
serious  unemployment  and  economic  disad- 
vantage exist  among  members  of  Indian, 
Alaskan  Native,  and  Hawaiian  native  com- 
munities: (2)  there  is  a  compelling  need  for 
the  establishment  of  comprehensive  train- 
ing and  employment  programs  for  members 
of  those  conununlties:  and  (3)  such  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  the  reduction  of  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  among  individual  mem- 
bers of  those  communities  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  these  communities  consistent  with 
their  goals  and  lifestyles. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that, 
because  of  the  special  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  most  of  the  in- 
dividuals to  be  served  by  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  (1)  such  programs  shall  be  admin- 
istered at  the  national  level;  (2)  such  pro- 
grams shall  be  available  to  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribes,  bands,  and  groups  and 
to  other  groups  and  individuals  of  Native 
American  descent;  and  (3)  such  programs 
shall  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  maximize  the  Federal  commitment  to 
support  growth  and  development  as  deter- 
mined by  representatives  of  the  communi- 
ties and  groups  served  by  this  part. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  202.  (aXlKA)  In  carrying  out  respon- 
sibilities under  this  part,  the  Secretary 
shall,  wherever  possible,  utilise  Indian 
tribes,  bands,  or  groups  on  Federal  or  State 
reservations  (including  Alaska  Native  vil- 
lages or  groups  as  defined  in  the  Alaska 
Native  cnaims  Settlement  Act  of  December 
18,  1971)  and  the  Oklahoma  Indians,  having 
a  governing  body  and  such  organizations  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  best  serve 
Native  Americans,  for  the  provision  of  em- 
ployment and  training  services  under  this 
section.  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  tribe,  band,  or  group  has  demon- 
strated the  capability  to  effectively  adminis- 
ter a  comprehensive  employment  and  train- 
ing program,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
such  tribe,  band,  or  group  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive plan  meeting  such  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  Hawaiian  natives  through  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  meet  their  needs. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  ar- 
rangements with  organizations  (meeting  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Secretary) 
serving    nonreservation    Native    Americans 
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for  progmns  and  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  Native  Americans  for  em- 
ployment and  training  and  related  services. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
not  to  utilize  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups 
for  the  provision  of  employment  and  train- 
ing services  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
enter  into  arrangements  for  the  provision  of 
such  services  with  organizations  which  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  tribes,  bands,  or 
groups  to  be  served. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  establish  administrative 
procedures  and  machinery  (Including  per- 
sonnel having  particular  competence  In  this 
field)  for  the  administration  of  Native 
American  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Funds  available  for  this  part  shall  be 
expended  for  programs  and  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  recipients 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  No  provision  of  this  part  shall  abrogate 
in  any  way  the  trust  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Native  American 
bands,  tribes,  or  groups. 

Part  B— Micramt  and  Seasonal  Farmworx- 
IK  EbfPLOTifENT  Training  Programs 

STATKKENT  OF  FINDINGS 

Sic.  211.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, substantially  affected  by  recent  ad- 
vances in  technology  and  mechanization, 
constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's rural  employment  problem  and  sub- 
stantially affect  the  entire  national  econo- 
my, and 

(2)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  farm- 
worker employment  and  training  problems 
such  programs  can  best  be  administered  at 
the  national  level. 

PROGRAM  AT7THORIZED 

Skc.  212.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  meet 
the  employment  and  training  needs  of  mi- 
grants and  seasonal  farmworkers  through 
public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  pro- 
grams and  activities  carried  out  by  recipi- 
ents under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers,  a  familiarity  with  the 
area  to  be  served,  and  a  capabUity  to  admin- 
ister effectively  a  comprehensive  employ- 
ment and  training  program  for  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers. 

(2)  Programs  supported  under  this  part 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  employ- 
ment and  training  in  traditional  as  well  as 
newly  developing  agricultural  occupations 
and  related  assistance  and  supportive  serv- 
ices. 

(bKl)  In  awarding  a  grant  or  contract  for 
services  administered  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  standard  competi- 
tive Government  procurement  policies. 

(2)  In  administering  programs  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate SUte  and  local  officials  and  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  such  officials  to 
assist  in  the  operation  of  such  programs. 
Part  C— Research,  Evaluation,  Pilot 
Projects,  and  Technical  Assistance 
research 

Sec.  221.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  in  ex- 
panding work  opportunities  and  assuring 
access  to  those  opportunities  for  all  who 
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desire  it,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  of  employment  and 
training  research  utilizing  the  methods, 
techniques,  and  knowledge  of  the  behavior- 
al and  social  sciences  and  such  other  meth- 
ods, techniques,  and  knowledge  as  will  aid  in 
the  solution  of  the  Nation's  employment 
and  training  problems. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental,  and 
demonstration  projects,  through  grants  or 
contracts  for  the  purpose  of  improving  tech- 
niques and  demonstrating  the  effectiveness 
of  speclalfced  methods  in  meeting  employ- 
ment and  training  problems. 
evaluation 

Sec.  222.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grams, activities,  and  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  Including  their  cost-effectiveness  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  their 
Impact  on  communities  and  participants, 
their  implication  for  related  programs,  the 
extent  to  which  they  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons by  age.  sex.  race,  and  national  origin, 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  mechanism  for  the 
delivery  of  services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act  with  respect  to  the  statutory  goal  of  in- 
creases in  employment  and  earnings  for  par- 
ticipants, duration  in  training  and  employ- 
ment situations,  information  on  the  post-en- 
rollment labor  market  experience  of  pro- 
gram participants  for  at  least  a  year  follow- 
ing their  termination  from  such  programs, 
and  comparable  information  on  other  em- 
ployees or  trainees  of  participating  employ- 
ers. 

(c)  In  order  to  reduce  the  paperwork 
burden  and  costs  on  recipients  in  carrying 
out  evaluations  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
identical  or  similar  progranis  of  recipients, 
the  Impact  of  such  programs  on  communi- 
ties and  agents,  the  implication  for  related 
programs,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  mecha- 
nism for  the  delivery  of  services,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  use 
statistical  sampling  techniques. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  for 
employment  and  training  programs.  The 
Secretary  shall  Include  in  such  report— 

(Da  summary  of  the  achievements,  fail- 
ures, and  problems  of  the  programs  author- 
ized in  this  Act  in  meeting  the  objective  of 
this  Act: 

(2)  a  summary  of  major  findings  from  re- 
search. evBluatlon,  pilot  projects,  and  ex- 
periments conducted  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year; 

(3)  recommendations  for  program  modifi- 
cations based  upon  analysis  of  such  find- 
ings: and 

(4)  such  other  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative or  administrative  action  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate. 

PILOT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  223.  (a)  From  fimds  made  available 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
financial  assistance  to  recipients  for  pilot 
projects  which  meet  the  employment-relat- 
ed needs  of  persons  who  face  particular  dis- 
advantages in  specific  and  general  labor 
markets  or  occupations  and  other  persons 
whom  the  Secretary  determines  require  spe- 
cial assistance. 

(b)  Each  pilot  project  assisted  under  this 
section  shall  be  designed  to  assist  in  elimi- 
nating artificial  and  other  employment  bar- 
riers faced  by  such  persons. 


(c)  No  project  under  this  section  shall  be 
assisted  for  more  than  three  years. 

(d)  In  selecting  recipients  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  special  consid- 
eration to  applications  submitted  by  com- 
munity-based organizations  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness. 

TRAINING  and  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  224.  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtion 
with  appropriate  SUte  officials,  shall  pro- 
vide directly  or  through  grants,  contracts, 
or  other  arrangements— 

(1)  appropriate  preservice  and  Inservice 
training  for  specialized,  supportive,  supervi- 
sory, or  other  personnel;  and 

(2)  appropriate  technical  assistance  with 
respect  to  programs  assisted  under  this  Act. 

Part  D— Labor  Market  Information 
cooperative  labor  market  information 

PROGRAM 

Sec.  231.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  set  aside 
under  section  302(a)(5)  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
operate  a  Federal/SUte  cooperative  statisti- 
cal labor  market  information  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  funds  available  to  other  Federal 
agencies  for  carrying  out  chapter  35  of  title 
44  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963.  and  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1933  (popularly  known  as  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act)  may  be  made  available 
by  the  head  of  each  such  agency  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  com- 
prehensive national  system  of  labor  market 
information  on  a  national.  State,  local,  and 
other  appropriate  basis  which  shall  be  made 
publicly  avall^le  in  a  timely  fashion. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that— 

(1)  departmental  data  collecting  and  proc- 
essing systems  are  consolidated  to  eliminate 
overlap  and  duplication: 

(2)  the  criteria  of  chapter  35  of  title  44  of 
the  United  States  Code  are  met:  and 

(3)  sUtistlcal  reliability  and  national 
standardized  definitions  of  employment,  un- 
employment, and  occupational  definitions 
are  used. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain,  on  a  na- 
tional. State,  and  local,  and  other  appropri- 
ate basis,  household  budget  data  at  differ- 
ent levels  of  living  (including  a  level  of  ade- 
quacy), designed  to  reflect  the  differences  of 
household  living  costs  in  national  regions. 
States,  and  both  rural  and  urban  locations. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  at  least 
annually,  a  report  linking  labor  force  status 
with  earnings  and  Income. 

FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  shall— 

( 1 )  review  the  need  and  the  application  of 
all  operating  national  data  collection  and 
processing  systems  in  order  to  identify  gaps, 
overlap,  and  duplications,  and  integrate  at 
the  national  level  currently  available  data 
sources  in  order  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  information  systems: 

(2)  maintain,  assure  timely  review,  and  Im- 
plement national  standardized  definitions 
with  respect  to  terms,  geographic  areas, 
timing  of  collection,  and  coding  measures,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible;  and 

(3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
States   in   the   development,    maintenance. 


and  utilization  of  labor  market/occupation- 
al supply  and  demand  information  systems 
and  projections  of  supply  and  demand  as  de- 
scribed in  section  233.  with  special  emphasis 
on  assistance  in  the  utilization  of  cost-effi- 
cient automated  systems  and  Improving 
access  of  individuals  to  career  opportunities 
information  in  local  and  State  labor  mar- 
kets. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  assure  the  devel- 
opment of  an  integrated  occupational 
supply/demand  information  system  to  be 
used  by  States  and.  in  particular,  in  second- 
ary and  postsecondary  educational  institu- 
tions in  order  to  assure  young  persons  ade- 
quate information  on  career  opportunities 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
assure  that,  from  the  funds  reserved  for  this 
part,  sufficient  funds  are  available  to  pro- 
vide staff  at  the  Federal  level  to  assure  the 
coordination  functions  described  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

STATE  LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  233.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eUglble  for 
Federal  financial  assistance,  under  this  part, 
the  Governor  shall— 

(1)  designate  an  organizational  unit  re- 
sponsible for  oversight  and  management  of 
a  statewide  comprehensive  labor  market/oc- 
cupational supply  and  demand  Information 
system; 

(2)  design  a  comprehensive  cost-efficient 
labor  market/occupational  information 
supply  and  demand  system  which— 

(A)  is  responsive  to  the  economic  demand 
and  educational  training  supply  support 
needs  of  the  State  and  areas  within  the 
State,  and 

(B)  meets  the  Federal  standards  under 
chapter  35  of  title  44  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  other  appropriate  Federal  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics: 

(3)  standardize  available  Federal  and 
State  multlagency  administrative  records 
and  direct  survey  data  sources  to  produce  an 
employment/economic  analysis  published 
set  of  projections  for  the  State  and  desig- 
nated areas  within  the  State  which,  at  the 
minimum.  Includes— 

(A)  identification  of  geographic  and  occu- 
pational areas  of  potential  growth  or  de- 
cline; and 

(B)  an  assessment  of  the  potential  impact 
of  such  growth  or  decline  on  individuals,  in- 
dustries, and  communities,  including  occu- 
pational supply  and  demand  characteristics 
data; 

(4)  assure,  to  the  extent  possible,  thatr- 

(A)  automated  technology  is  used  by  the 
State. 

(B)  administrative  records  have  been  de- 
signed to  reduce  paperwork,  and 

(C)  multiple  survey  burdens  on  the  em- 
ployers of  the  State  have  been  reduced: 

(5)  publish  and  disseminate  labor  market/ 
occupational  supply  and  demand  informa- 
tion and  individualized  career  Information 
to  State  agencies,  area  public  agencies,  and 
private  not-for-profit  users,  and  individuals 
in  the  process  of  career  decision  choices: 
and 

(6)  conduct  research  and  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  improve  any  aspect  of 
the  statewide  information  system. 

(b)(1)  The  analysis  required  under  clause 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by  States 
and  by  area  entities  to  contribute  to  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  and  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1933  (popularly  known  as  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act). 


(2)  The  assurance  required  by  clause  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  also  include  that  the 
State  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
assure  consolidation  of  available  administra- 
tive data  and  surveys  to  reduce  duplication 
of  recordkeeping  of  State  and  local  agencies, 
including  secondary  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cational institutions. 

(3)  If  any  Federal  funds  are  used  to  carry 
out  clause  (6)  of  subsection  (a),  access  to 
and  information  of  the  results  will  remain 
in  the  public  domain. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  the 
States  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  but  the  aggregate  reim- 
bursements in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  available  under  this  part 
for  this  subsection. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  part  or  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  State  the  right  to  combine, 
consolidate,  or  otherwise  alter  Federal  ad- 
ministrative management  information  re- 
porting requirements  relating  to  employ- 
ment, productivity,  or  training,  if  notice  is 
transmitted  by  the  Governor  to  the  head  of 
each  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agency 
responsible  for  the  laws  governing  the  Fed- 
eral reporting  requirements.  The  notice 
shall  specify  the  intent  to  combine,  consoli- 
date, or  alter  such  requirements.  The  head 
of  each  appropriate  Federal  agency  shall  ap- 
prove the  combination,  consolidation,  or  al- 
teration unless,  within  60  days  after  receiv- 
ing the  notice,  the  Federal  agency  can  show 
the  combiiuitlon.  consolidation,  or  alter- 
ation will  not  meet  the  essential  purposes  of 
the  affected  Federal  law.  Any  adverse  deci- 
sion by  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may  be 
appealed  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  who  shall  decide 
the  matter  within  60  days  after  the  appeal 
is  made. 

TITLE  III-ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION OP  APPROPRIATIONS:  PRO- 
GRAM TEAR 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $3,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary thereafter  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  titles  I.  II,  and  III  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  therafter  appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  programs  and  activities  assisted  or 
conducted  under  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  and  obligation  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  program  year.  The  program  year 
shall  begin  on  July  1  in  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  made. 

(2)  Funds  obligated  for  any  program  year 
may  be  expended  by  the  recipient  during 
that  program  year  and  the  two  succeeding 
program  years  and  no  amount  shall  be  deob- 
llgated  on  account  of  a  rate  of  expenditure 
which  is  consistent  with  the  program  plan. 

(3)  (A)  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
shall  be  available  both  to  fund  activities  for 
the  period  between  October  1,  1982,  and 
July  1,  1983.  and  for  the  program  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1983. 

(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph for  the  transition  to  program  year 
funding. 

DISTRIBOnON  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  (1)  Of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  301  (a)  for  each 
fiscal  year,  22  percent  shall  be  set  aside  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

(2)  Sixty-six  percent  of  such  amounts 
shall  be  available  for  the  Job  Corps  in  ac- 


cordance with  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act. 

(3)  Ten  and  one-half  percent  of  such 
amounts  shall  be  available  for  Indians  in  ac- 
cordance with  part  A  of  title  II. 

(4)  Ten  percent  of  such  amounts  shall  be 
available  for  migrants  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers in  accordance  with  part  B  of  title 
II. 

(5)  The  remainder  of  such  amounts  shall 
be  available  for  costs  of  administration,  for 
research,  evaluation,  pilot  projects,  and 
technical  assistance  in  accordance  with  put 
C  of  title  II,  and  for  the  labor  maiket  infor- 
mation program  in  accordance  with  part  D 
of  tiUe  II. 

(b)  The  remainder  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated in  each  fiscal  year  shaU  be  allotted 
in  accordance  with  section  101. 

PERFORMANCE  CXmXIA 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
training  is  an  investment  in  human  capital 
and  not  an  expense.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  that  investment  has  been  produc- 
tive, the  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  Is  essential  that  criteria  for  measur- 
ing the  return  on  this  investment  be  devel- 
oped; and 

(2)  the  basic  return  on  the  Investment  Is 
to  be  measured  by  the  increased  earnings  of 
participants  and  the  reductions  In  cash  wel- 
fare payments. 

(bXl)  The  basic  measure  of  performance 
for  adult  training  programs  is  the  increase 
in  earnings  and  reductions  in  cash  welfare 
payments  resulting  from  participation  in 
the  program.  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe 
standards  to  measure  the  results  of  partici- 
pation in  the  program.  The  standards  shall 
include  provisions  governing— 

(A)  the  base  period  prior  to  program  par- 
ticipation that  will  be  used; 

(B)  a  representative  period  after  termina- 
tion from  the  program  that  is  a  reasonable 
indicator  of  post-program  earnings  and 
income  maintenance  payments:  and 

(C)  cost-effective  methods  for  obtaining 
such  data:  which  may  include  access  to 
earnings.  State  employment  security  rec- 
ords, FICA.  SUte  AFDC  records,  statistical 
sampling  techniques,  or  related  measures. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  preacribe  stand- 
ards relating  gross  program  expenditures  to 
total  earnings  gains  and  reductions  in  cash 
welfare  payments  to  participants. 

(3)  Each  Governor  may  prescribe  vari- 
ations in  the  standards  prescribed  under 
paragraph  (2)  based  on  specific  economic 
factors  In  the  SUte  and  in  service  delivery 
areas  within  the  SUte. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  vari- 
ations In  performance  criteria  for  Native 
American  and  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
wortcer  programs  taking  into  account  their 
special  circumstances. 

(cHl)  Recognizing  the  instability  of  youth 
employment,  performance  criteria  for  youth 
may  be  locally  developed  by  the  administra- 
tor of  funds  in  the  service  delivery  area 
based  on  (A)  employment  competencies  rec- 
ognized by  the  private  industry  council,  and 
(B)  placement  and  retention  in  employ- 
ment. 

(2)  Performance  criteria  and  competency 
standards  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Secretary  for  adequacy  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(d)  The  annual  report  for  each  service  de- 
livery area  shall  specify  the  extent  to  which 
programs  exceeded  or  failed  to  meet  rele- 
vant performance  criteria. 
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(e)  The  Governor  shall  use  10  percent  of 
the  funds  allocated  for  statewide  programs 
to  provide  incentive  funding  for  programs 
exceeding  performance  criteria.  Including 
incentives  for  serving  the  hard  to  serve. 

(fKl)  The  Governor  shall  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  programs  which  do  not 
meet  performance  criteria.  If  the  failure  to 
meet  performance  criteria  persists  for  a 
second  year,  the  Governor  shall  propose  a 
reorganization  plan.  Such  plan  may  restruc- 
ture the  private  industry  council,  prohibit 
the  use  of  designated  delivery  agencies  or 
make  such  other  changes  as  the  Governor 
deems  necessary  to  improve  performance. 
The  Governor  may  also  propose  the  selec- 
tion of  an  alternative  administrator  for  the 
service  delivery  area. 

(3)  The  alternate  administrator  may  be  a 
newly  formed  private  industry  council  or  an 
agency  jointly  selected  by  the  Governor  and 
the  chief  elected  official  of  the  largest  unit 
of  general  local  government  in  the  service 
delivery  area  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(3)  No  change  may  l>e  made  under  this 
subsection  without  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  a  hearing  officer  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

FISCAL  COHTROLS 

Sbc.  304.  (aXl)  Each  SUte  shall  esUblish 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  disbursal  of,  and  accounting  for.  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  recipient  under  titles 
I  and  V.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  consultation  with 
the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
SUtes,  shall  establish  guidance  for  the 
proper  performance  of  audits.  Such  guid- 
ance shall  include  a  review  of  fiscal  controls 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  established 
by  States  under  this  section. 

(2)  At  least  once  every  two  years,  the 
State  shall  prepare  or  have  prepared  an  in- 
dependent financial  and  compliance  audit  of 
each  recipient  of  funds  under  titles  I  and  V 
of  this  Act.  Under  criteria  established  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  upon  application  by  the 
Governor,  the  Secretary  may  exempt  desig- 
nated recipients  from  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  except  that  any 
such  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  the  State 
administering  agency,  a  prime  sponsor  for  a 
service  delivery  area,  or  a  private  industry 
council.  Any  exemption  under  this  section 
may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  in  con- 
siUtation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

(3)  Each  audit  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  auditing  standards 
set  forth  in  the  financial  and  compliance 
element  of  the  Standards  for  Audit  of  Gov- 
ernmental Organizations,  Programs,  Activi- 
ties and  Functions  issued  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States. 

(bXl)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  on  a  selective  basis, 
evaluate  the  expenditures  by  the  recipients 
of  grants  under  this  Act  in  order  to  assure 
that  expenditures  are  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  recipient  in  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  conduct  the  evaluations 
whenever  he  determines  it  necessary  and  he 
shall  periodically  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  findings  of  such  evaluations. 

<2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
relieve  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  his  responsibilities  under 
the  Inspector  General  Act. 


(3)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  and  re- 
viewing programs  established  or  provided 
for  by  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy 
any  books,  accounts,  records,  correspond- 
ence, or  other  documents  pertinent  to  such 
programs  that  are  in  the  possession,  custo- 
dy, or  control  of  the  State,  a  private  indus- 
try council  established  under  section  103  of 
this  Act.  any  recipient  of  funds  imder  this 
Act,  or  any  subgrantee  or  contractor  of  such 
recipients. 

(c)(1)  Every  recipient  shall  repay  to  the 
United  States  amounts  foimd  not  to  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  offset  such  amounts 
against  any  other  amount  to  which  the  re- 
cipient Is  or  may  be  entitled  under  this  Act 
unless  be  determines  that  such  recipient 
should  be  held  liable  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3). 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "recipient"  includes  both  any  entity 
receiving  direct  financial  assistance  from 
the  United  States  and  any  entity  receiving 
assistance  through  subgrants  or  contracts. 

(3)  Each  recipient  shall  be  liable  to  repay 
from  funds  other  than  funds  received  under 
this  Act  upon  a  determination  that  the  mis- 
expenditure  of  funds  was  due  to  willful  dis- 
regard of  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  gross 
negligence,  or  failure  to  observe  accepted 
standards  of  administration.  No  such  find- 
ing shall  be  made  except  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

RXPORTS,  RECORSKEETING,  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Recipients  shall  keep  records 
that  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  required  by  this  Act  and  to 
permit  the  tracing  of  funds  to  a  level  of  ex- 
penditure adequate  to  insure  that  the  funds 
have  not  been  spent  unlawfully. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  investigate  such 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  other  matters 
which  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  any  recipient  of  funds  or 
any  official  of  such  recipient  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  Act. 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  evaluate  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct,  in  several  States,  in  each 
fiscal  year  investigations  of  the  use  of  funds 
received  by  recipients  under  this  Act. 

(B)  In  order  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  may  conduct  inves- 
tlgationa  of  the  use  of  funds  received  under 
this  Act  by  any  recipient. 

(3)  In  conducting  any  investigation  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  may  not  re- 
quest any  information  not  readily  available 
to  such  recipient. 

(c)  Each  State  receiving  funds  under  this 
Act  shall— 

(1)  make  such  reports  concerning  its  oper- 
ations and  expenditures  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

(2)  prescribe  and  maintain  a  management 
information  system  designed  to  facilitate 
the  compilation  and  analysis  of  program- 
matic and  financial  data,  on  statewide  and 
service  delivery  area  bases,  necessary  for  re- 
porting, monitoring,  and  evaluating  pur- 
poses. 

AFTIRMATIVE  ACTION 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  administrator  for  any 
service  delivery  area  selected  pursuant  to 
section  104  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  persons  subject  to  the  affirma- 
tive action  requirements  under  Executive 
Order  11246  issued  September  24,  1965,  in 
order  to  assist  such  contractors  to  meet 


their  affirmative  action  obligations.  The 
contracts  authorized  under  this  subsection 
shall  contain— 

(Da  statement  of  Job  classifications  of 
the  contractor  in  which  the  contractor  has 
determined  that  the  contractor  is  underuti- 
lizing  minorities  or  women  and  in  which  the 
contractor  wants  to  use  the  recruiting, 
training,  or  other  facilities  of  the  adminis- 
trator to  assist  him  to  correct  that  underuti- 
lization; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  recruiting,  train- 
ing, or  other  functions  that  the  administra- 
tor will  perform  directly  or  by  subcontract 
for  the  contractor,  including  standards  for 
training  and  the  arrangements  for  referral 
of  persons  completing  training  to  Jobs  with 
the  contractor; 

(3)  provisions  to  assure  that  the  Etdminis- 
trator  will  recruit,  train,  and  refer  only  per- 
sons eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act: 

(4)  provisions  to  assure  that  the  contrac- 
tor will  assume  all  the  cost  of  the  services 
performed  by  the  administrator;  and 

(5)  the  duration  of  the  contract,  which 
may  be  for  any  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years. 

(b)(1)  Any  contract  negotiated  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  submitted  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance, Department  of  Labor,  and,  if  approved 
by  the  Director,  shall  be  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  good  faith  of  the  contractor  in 
dealing  with  the  underutlllzation  to  which 
It  was  addressed,  if  the  underutlllzation  as 
described  in  the  contract  is  an  accurate  rep- 
resentation of  the  facts. 

(2)  Whenever  the  contract  negotiate'', 
under  subsection  (a)  is  submitted  to,  but 
neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by  the  di- 
rector the  contract  may  be  used  as  evidence 
of  good  faith  of  the  contractor  in  meeting 
any  underutlllzation  accurately  described  in 
the  contract,  if  the  commitment  of  funds  or 
other  resources  of  the  contractor  was 
deemed  sufficient  either  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  its  contract  award  from  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  extent  of  the  underutlll- 
zation. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance.  Department  of  Labor, 
may  by  rule  pre8cril>e  limitations,  by  geo- 
graphical area,  industry,  size  of  procure- 
ment, or  other  criteria,  on  the  types  or  num- 
bers of  contracts  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  office. 

COmilSSION  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Sec.  307.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Com- 
mission on  Employment  and  Productivity. 
The  Commission  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  individuals  appointed  by  the  President 
representing  private  for-profit  corporations, 
organized  labor.  State  governments,  units  of 
general  local  government,  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  except  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
chief  executive  officers  or  chairmen  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  major  private  for- 
profit  corporations, 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

The  members  of  the  Conunlsslon  set  forth 
In  clauses  (3).  (3),  and  (4)  shall  not  vote  on 
any  matter  before  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  examine  and 
make  recommendations  on  broad  policy 
questions  relating  to  the  Nation's  productiv- 
ity and  to  labor  force  utilization  and  train- 
ing. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to— 
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(1)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ices, and  fix  the  compensation  of.  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapters  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title, 
relating  to  classifications  and  the  general 
schedule  pay  rates,  such  staff  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary: 

(2)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
and  title  5.  United  States  Code:  and 

(3)  accept  the  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  of  personnel  loaned  by  corpo- 
rations and  foundations,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  any  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  accept  gifts  to  pay  the  remaining  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  in  swxord- 
ance  with  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations, 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  may  Include  adjustments 
authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  All  such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  their  effective  date.  Copies  of  all  such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
at  the  same  time  and  shall  contain,  with  re- 
spect to  each  material  provision  of  such 
rules  and  regulations,  citations  to  the  par- 
ticular substantive  section  of  law  which  is 
the  basis  therefor. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures and  make  such  payments,  in  install- 
ments and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act.  as 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  including  (without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code)  expenditures  for 
construction,  repairs,  and  capital  improve- 
ments, and  Including  necessary  adjustments 
in  payments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

repeal:  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  other  than  part  B  of 
title  IV,  relating  to  the  Job  Corps,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  468  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  DEFINITIONS 

'Sec.  468.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part— 
"(1)    the    term    'economically    disadvan- 
taged'  has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  under  section  2  (3)  of  the  Training  for 
Jobs  Act;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.". 

TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

WAGNER-PEYSER  ACT 
PITBLIC  EMPLOYMEMT  OFFICES  PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  Sections  1  through  10  of  the  Act 
of  June  6,  1933  (popularly  known  as  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "That  In  order  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  national 
system  of  public  employment  offices,  there 
is  established  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a 


bureau  to  be  known  as  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  to  be  headed  by  a  di- 
rector. 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  the  term  'bureau'  means  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  established 
under  this  Act: 

"(2)  the  term  secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lal>or: 

"(3)  the  term  'service  delivery  area'  has 
the  same  meaning  given  that  term  imder 
the  Training  for  Jobs  Act:  and 

"(4)  the  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

"Sec.  3.  The  bureau  shall  assist  in  coordi- 
nating the  public  employment  offices 
throughout  the  country  and  in  increasing 
their  usefulness  by  developing  and  prescrib- 
ing minimum  standards  of  efficiency,  assist- 
ing them  in  meeting  problems  pectillar  to 
their  localities,  promoting  uniformity  in 
their  administrative  and  statistical  proce- 
dure, furnishing  and  publishing  information 
as  to  opportunities  for  employment  and 
other  information  of  value  In  the  operation 
of  the  system,  and  maintaining  a  system  for 
clearing  labor  between  the  several  States.  It 
shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  bureau  to 
assure  that  such  employment  offices  in  each 
State,  upon  request  of  a  public  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  of  a 
public  agency  charged  with  any  duty  or  re- 
sponsibility under  any  program  or  activity 
authorized  or  required  under  part  D  of  title 
IV  of  such  Act,  shall  (and,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  is  authorized  to) 
furnish  to  such  agency  making  the  request, 
from  any  data  contained  in  the  files  of  any 
such  employment  office,  information  with 
respect  to  any  individual  sptecfied  in  the  re- 
quest as  to  (1)  whether  such  individual  Is  re- 
ceiving, has  received,  or  has  made  applica- 
tion for.  unemployment  compensation,  and 
the  amount  of  any  such  compensation  being 
received  by  such  individual,  (2)  the  current 
(or  most  recent)  home  address  of  such  indi- 
vidual, and  (3)  whether  such  Individual  has 
refused  an  offer  of  employment  and,  if  so,  8 
description  of  the  employment  so  offereo 
and  terms,  conditions,  and  rate  of  pay  there- 
for. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  one  or 
more  assistant  directors  and  such  other  offi- 
cers, employees,  and  assistants,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  (including  expenditures 
for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  elsewhere  and  for  law 
books,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

'"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  which  ( 1 )  has,  except 
In  the  case  of  Guam,  an  unemployment 
compensation  law  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Federal  Unemplojrment  Tax 
Act  and  is  found  to  be  in  compliance  with 
section  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  and  (2)  is  found  to  be  In  compli- 
ance with  this  Act  such  amounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  for  allot- 
ment under  section  6. 

"(c)(1)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  thereafter  appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  programs  and  activities  assisted  or 
conducted  under  this  Act  shall  be  available 


for  expenditure  and  obligation  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  program  year.  The  program  year 
shall  begin  on  July  I  in  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  made. 

"(2)  Funds  obligated  for  any  program  year 
may  t>e  expended  by  the  State  during  that 
program  year  and  the  two  succeeding  pro- 
gram years  and  no  amount  shall  be  deobli- 
gated  on  account  of  a  rate  of  expenditure 
which  is  consistent  with  the  program  plan. 

""(3)(A)  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983 
shall  be  available  both  to  fund  activities  for 
the  period  October  1,  1982,  and  July  1,  1983, 
and  for  the  program  year  beginning  July  1. 
1983. 

"'(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph for  the  transition  to  program  year 
funding. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  From  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  S<a)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  available  for  allotment  in 
each  fiscal  year  as  the  number  of  individ- 
uals in  the  civilian  labor  force  in  that  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  individuals  in 
the  labor  force  in  all  States. 

"(bKl)  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  sum  al- 
lotted to  each  State  shall  t>e  allocated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  allotted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  may  be  used  for  the  occta  of  au- 
diting activities  and  other  administrative  ac- 
tivities under  sections  9  and  10. 

"(3)  The  reoiainder  of  the  amount  allotted 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to 
each  State  shall  be  used  for  programs  and 
activities  described  in  section  8(b). 

"(c)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  allotted 
to  each  State  shall  be  allcKated  by  the  Sec- 
retary among  service  delivery  areas  within 
the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  individuals  in  the  civilian  labor 
force  in  each  service  delivery  area  within 
the  State  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
such  individuals  within  the  State. 

""Sec.  7.  (a)  Plans  for  service  delivery  areas 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  private  industry 
council  established  under  the  Training  for 
Jobs  Act.  In  any  case  in  which  there  is  no 
private  industry  council  for  a  service  deliv- 
ery area,  the  employment  service  delivery 
area  plan  shall  be  prepared  by  an  official 
designated  by  the  Governor. 

"(b)  Each  local  plan  under  this  Act  shall 
contain— 

"(Da  proposed  description  of  services  and 
programs  to  be  provide: 

"(2)  the  priorities  for  providing  services, 
but  such  priorities  shall  not  deny  referral 
services  to  any  category  of  Individuals; 

"(3)  the  proposed  budget  for  the  program 
year,  including  resources  planned  for  appli- 
cation of  the  work  test:  and 

"(4)  expected  performance  accomplish- 
ments and  a  comparison  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  previous  year. 

"(cKl)  Each  local  plan  for  a  service  deliv- 
ery area  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  for  use  in  developing  the 
consolidated  State  plan. 

"(2KA)  The  State  shall  prepare  a  consoli- 
dated State  plan  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  within  the  State. 

"(B)  Each  consolidated  State  plan  shall 
contain— 

"(Da  description  of  the  use  of  funds  allot- 
ted to  the  State,  including  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  6(b):  and 
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"(li)  a  composite  of  approved  local  plans 
for  service  delivery  areas  within  the  State 
providing  a  statewide  description  of  services 
to  be  provided. 

"(3)  Each  consolidated  State  plan  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary.  If  the  plan  con- 
forms to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  Is 
reasonably  appropriate  and  adequate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  approve  the  plan  within  30  days 
after  the  plan  is  submitted. 

"Sk.  8.  (a)  Funds  allotted  to  a  SUte  and 
allocated  to  a  service  delivery  area  shall  be 
used  for— 

"(1)  Job  finding  and  placement  services  to 
Jobseekers; 

"(2)  appropriate  recruitment  services  for 
employers  with  vacancies; 

"(3)  counseling,  testing,  and  other  employ- 
ment services  to  Jobseekers; 

"(4)  special  technical  services  to  employ- 
ers; and 

"(5)  preparing  the  area  plan.  In  determin- 
ing the  use  of  funds,  priority  shall  be  given 
to  local  employee  and  employer  needs. 

"(b)  Amounts  available  to  States  under 
section  6(bK3)  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)  evaluation  of  programs; 

"(3)  developing  linkages  between  services 
funded  under  this  Act  and  related  programs 
and  providing  assistance  to  programs 
funded  under  this  Act  and  related  Federal 
or  State  legislation; 

"(3)  providing  services  for  workers  who 
have  no  reasonable  prospect  of  returning  to 
the  occupation  or  industry  from  which  they 
have  been  laid  off; 

"(4)  developing  and  providing  labor 
market  and  occupational  Information; 

"(S)  developing  a  management  informa- 
tion system  and  compiling  and  analyzing  re- 
ports therefrom; 

"(8)  providing  incentives  for  superior  per- 
formance In  service  delivery  areas;  and 

"(7)  supplementing  services  authorized 
under  this  Act  In  service  delivery  areas. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish performance  standards  which  shall  take 
into  account  the  differences  in  priorities  re- 
flected In  State  plans. 

"(dXl)  No  funds  paid  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  advertising  in  newspapers  for 
Jobs  paying  more  than  twice  the  minimum 
wage  established  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

"(2)  Nochlng  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  referral  of  any  applicant  to 
private  agencies  as  long  as  the  applicant  is 
not  charged  a  fee. 

"(3)  Funds  allocated  for  use  in  any  State 
and  service  delivery  area  under  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  approved  plan. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  services  described 
in  the  consolidated  State  plan,  the  State 
may  perform  such  other  labor  market  relat- 
ed services  as  are  specified  in  reimbursable 
contracts  with  the  Secretary. 

"Sbc.  9.  (aXl)  Each  SUte  shall  establish 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  disbursal  of,  and  accounting  for.  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  recipient  under  this 
Act.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  In  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
shall  establish  guidance  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  audits.  Such  guidance  shall  in- 
clude a  review  of  fiscal  controls  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  established  by  States 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  At  least  once  every  two  years,  the 
State  shall  prepare  or  have  prepared  an  in- 
dependent financial  and  compliance  audit  of 
funds  received  under  this  Act. 


"(3)  Each  audit  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  auditing  standards 
set  forth  in  the  financial  and  compliance 
element  of  the  Standards  for  Audit  of  Gov- 
ernmental Organizations,  Programs,  Activi- 
ties and  Functions  issued  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  on  a  selective  basis 
evaluate  the  expenditures  by  States  of 
funds  received  under  this  Act  in  order  to 
assure  that  expenditures  are  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  State  in  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Comptrol- 
ler (3eneral  shall  conduct  the  evaluations 
whenever  he  determines  it  necessary  and  he 
shall  periodically  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  findinoB  of  such  evaluations. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  relieve  liie  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  his  responsibilities 
imder  the  Inspector  General  Act. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  and  re- 
viewing programs  established  or  provided 
for  by  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy 
any  books,  accounts,  records,  correspond- 
ence, or  otiier  documents  pertinent  to  such 
programs  that  are  in  the  possession,  custo- 
dy, or  control  of  the  State. 

"(c)(1)  Bvery  State  shall  repay  to  the 
United  States  amounts  found  not  to  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  offset  such  amounts 
against  any  other  amount  to  which  the  re- 
cipient is  or  may  be  entitled  under  this  Act 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
State  should  be  held  liable  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  be  liable  to  repay 
from  funda  other  than  funds  received  under 
this  Act  upon  a  determination  that  the  mis- 
expenditure  of  funds  was  due  to  willful  dis- 
regard of  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  gross 
negligence,  or  failure  to  observe  accepted 
standards  of  administration.  No  such  find- 
ing shall  be  made  except  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

"Sbc.  10.  (a)  Each  State  shall  keep  records 
that  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  required  by  this  Act  and  to 
permit  the  tracing  of  funds  to  a  level  of  ex- 
penditure adequate  to  insure  that  the  funds 
have  not  been  spent  unlawfully. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  Investigate 
such  facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  other 
matters  which  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  determine  whether  any  State  receiving 
funds  under  this  Act  or  any  official  of  such 
State  has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act. 

"(2)(A)  In  order  to  evaluate  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct,  in  several  states,  in  each 
fiscal  year  Investigations  of  the  use  of  funds 
received  by  States  under  this  Act. 

"(B)  In  order  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  may  conduct 
investigations  of  the  use  of  funds  received 
under  this  Act  by  any  State. 

"(3)  In  conducting  any  investigation  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller 
General  ol  the  United  States  may  not  re- 
quest any  information  not  readily  available 
to  such  State. 

"(c)  Each  State  receiving  funds  under  this 
Act  shall— 

"(1)  make  such  reports  concerning  its  op- 
erations and  expenditures  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(2)  prescribe  and  maintain  a  manage- 
ment information  system  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  oompUation  and  analysis  of  pro- 


grammatic and  financial  data,  on  statewide 
and  service  delivery  area  bases,  necessary 
for  reporting,  monitoring,  and  evaluating 
purposes. '. 

TITLE  V-DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

AUTHORIZATION  ALLOTMENT 

Sbc.  501.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
thereafter  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tive number  of  long-term  unemployed  per- 
sons within  the  State  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  such  persons  In  all  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
101(bM3)(A). 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reallo- 
cate any  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a  State 
to  the  extent  that  he  determines  that  the 
State  will  not  be  able  to  use  such  amount 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  several  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

IDENTinCATtON  OP  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Each  SUte  is  authorized  to 
esUblish  procedures  to  identify  substantial 
groups  of  workers  who— 

(1)  have  been  laid  off  from  their  employ- 
ment, are  eligible  for  or  have  exhausted 
their  entitlement  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  are  unlikely  to  return  to 
their  previous  industry  or  occupation;  or 

(2)  are  employed  in  operations  or  estab- 
lishments which  the  employer  has  deter- 
mined to  shut  down  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  SUte  may  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
private  industry  councils  esUblished  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  to  assist  in  making  the 
identification  esUblished  under  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Whenever  a  group  of  workers  is 
identified  under  subsection  (a),  the  SUte, 
with  the  asslsUnce  of  the  private  industry 
council,  shall  determine  what,  if  any.  Job  op- 
portunities exist  within  the  local  labor 
market  area  or  outside  the  labor  market 
area  for  which  such  workers  could  be  re- 
trained. 

(2)  The  SUte  shall  determine  whether 
training  opportunities  for  such  employment 
opportunities  exist  or  could  be  provided 
within  the  area. 

(c)  Whenever  training  opportunities  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  are  identified,  infor- 
mation concerning  the  opportimities  shall 
be  made  available  to  workers.  The  accept- 
ance of  training  for  such  opportunities  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  acceptance  of  approved 
training  within  the  meaning  of  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law. 

PSOGRAM  ELEMENTS 

Sec.  503.  Financial  assistance  provided  to 
sUtes  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  pay  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  assisting  workers  iden- 
tified under  section  502  to  obtain  unsubsi- 
dlzed  employment  through  Job  training  and 
related  services.  Such  training  and  services 
may  Include  but  are  not  limited  to— 

(1)  job  search  assistance; 

(2)  Job  development; 

(3)  training  in  Job  skills  for  which  demand 
exceeds  supply; 

(4)  support  services; 

(5)  relocation  assistance;  and 

(6)  programs  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  employers  or  labor  organizations  to 
provide  early  intervention  in  the  event  of 
plant  closures. 
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LOCAL  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  504.  Every  SUte  receiving  funds 
under  this  title  shall  give  an  opportunity  to 
applicants  to  apply  for  funding  of  locally  de- 
veloped projects  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

TITLE  VI— COORDINATION  OF  JOB 
TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 

USE  OP  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS 

Sec  601.  No  provision  of  any  Federal  law 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a 
private  Industry  council  esUblished  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  from  being  used  for  plan- 
ning for,  or  advising  on.  programs  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  the  Reha- 
biliUtion  Act  of  1973.  or  any  other  Federal 
law  relating  to  employment  or  training. 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  a  Governor  may  combine 
two  or  more  advisory  councils  whose  func- 
tions relate  to  employment  or  training  or 
use  one  such  council  to  perform  in  functions 
of  more  than  one  such  councils  if— 

(1)  the  combined  council  meets  the  essen- 
tial elements  regarding  composition  of  all 
the  councils  subject  to  the  consideration  or 
use  carried  out  under  this  title;  or 

(2)  a  councU  performing  any  additional 
function  meets  the  essential  elements  re- 
garding composition  of  the  council  whose 
functions  It  is  performing. 

(bKl)  The  Governor  of  any  SUte  wishing 
to  merge  or  expand  the  use  of  an  advisory 
council  under  subsection  (a)  shall  give 
public  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  The 
notice  shaU  Include  the  composition  of  the 
new  or  expanded  council  and  its  proposed 
functions. 

(2)  The  notice  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  head  of  each 
Federal  department  or  agency  having  re- 
sponsibility for  the  laws  governing  the  advi- 
sory councils  subject  to  the  merger  or  ex- 
pansion. The  head  of  each  such  department 
or  agency  shall  approve  such  new  or  ex- 
panded use  unless  he  finds,  for  good  cause 
shown,  that  such  expanded  council  will  not 
meet  the  essential  purposes  of  the  applica- 
ble Federal  law.  Any  adverse  decision  by  the 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  to  the  head  of  any 
other  agency  designated  by  the  President. 

PERPORMANCE  OP  SERVICES  BY  STATE  AGENCIES 
RECEIVIHG  PEOERAL  ASSISTANCE  POR  TRAimifG 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  May  21.  1920  (commonly  known 
as  the  Economy  Act;  31  U.S.C.  686)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowtng  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  (except  the  provisos  of  such 
paragraph)  shaU  be  applicable  to  any  SUte 
agency  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  Job  training  or  related  programs,  as 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  or 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)(1)  Each  SUte  agency  may  contract 
with  any  other  SUte  agency  to  perform  the 
services  for  which  Federal  assistance  for  job 
training  or  related  programs  is  received  if 
the  Governor  determines  that  such  a  con- 
tract will  promote  efficiency  of  operation. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "SUte"  includes  the  several  SUtes  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
S.  2037 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1982". 
Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate employment  and  Job  training  program 
exclusively  for  veterans  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  such  program; 

(2)  provide  veterans  with  the  maximum 
opportunity  to  obUln  employment  and  job 
training  considering  the  readjustment  prob- 
lems that  veterans,  especially  disabled  veter- 
ans and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era,  have 
experienced  after  returning  to  civilian  life; 
and 

(3)  provide  a  systematic  approach  to  veter- 
ans' employment  and  job  training  problems 
in  order  to  promote  efficiency  and  fiscal  sav- 
ings. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  2009.    Additional    veterans    employment 

services 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') 
shall,  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment.  esUbllsh 
and  administer  a  program  to  provide  Job 
counseling  services.  Job  training  services  (in- 
cluding services  relating  to  training  on  the 
job),  and  job  placement  services  to  eligible 
veterans  described  in  subsection  (bXl)  of 
this  section. 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary  shall,  under  the 
program  esUblished  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  furnish  employment  and  Job 
training  services  to— 

"(A)  any  disabled  veteran; 

"(B)  any  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era;  and 

"(C)  any  other  eligible  veteran  who  first 
t>egan  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service 
before  August  5,  1964; 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  employ- 
ment and  Job  training  services  under  the 
program  in  the  order  set  forth  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  furnish  employment  and  job  training 
services  under  the  program  esUblished 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  through 
agencies  of  SUtes  and  of  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  and  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations; and 

"(B)  encourage  such  agencies  and  organi- 
zations to  enter  into  cooperative  arrange- 
menU  with  private  Industry  and  business 
concerns  (including  small  business  con- 
cerns), educational  institutions,  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  organized  labor  in  addition  to 
cooperative  arrangemenU  with  other  Feder- 
al and  SUte  employment  and  Job  training 
programs  to  provide  such  services. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  appropriate 
agencies  of  SUtes  and  poUtical  subdivisions 
thereof  and  private  nonprofit  organizations 
to  provide  the  services  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  determine  whether  a  particular 
agency  of  a  SUte  of  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  a  particular  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization can  effectively  provide  services 
under  the  program  esUblished  under  this 
section;  and 

"(B)  ensure  that  maximum  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  are  achieved  in  furnishing 
the  services  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  by  coordinating,  in  consulUtion 
with  the  Administrator,  the  administration 
of  the  program  esUblished  under  this  sec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  other  em- 
ployment and  Job  training  programs,  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation   programs,   and   read- 


justment counseling  programs  administered 
under  this  title. 

"(2)  In  making  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  experience  of  the  agency  or  orga- 
nization with— 

"(i)  the  employment  and  job  training 
problems  of  veterans;  and 

"(11)  the  community  where  the  agency  or 
organization  will  provide  services  to  veter- 
ans under  the  program;  and 

"(B)  any  other  factors  indicating  the  capa- 
bility of  the  agency  or  organization  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  to  provide  services 
under  the  program. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may,  either  directly  or 
by  way  of  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement,  furnish  such  technical  assist- 
ance and  conduct  such  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  esUbllsh  and  carry  out  the  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  On  January  1  of  each  year  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram esUblished  under  this  section  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  during  such  fiscal  year,  the  efficien- 
cy with  which  services  have  been  provided 
under  the  program  during  such  fiscal  year, 
and  such  recommendations  for  legislative 
action  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"2009.    Additional     veterans    employment 
services.". 

Sbc.  4.  Section  2006  of  UUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  Include 
in  the  special  item  set  forth  in  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  a  separate  sUtement  of  the  sums  es- 
timated to  be  necessary  for  such  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  program  esUblished  under 
section  2009  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2003A(bX2)  of  tlUe  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  In  sUtionlng  dteabled  veterans'  out- 
reach program  specialists,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  distribute  such  speclallsU 
among  the  SUtes  and  portions  of  the  SUtes 
based  on  the  regional  differences  in  veter- 
ans' employment  problems  and  the  avail- 
ability of  local  facilities  for  the  use  of  such 
specialists.". 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  not 
later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  promulgate  such  rules 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  2009  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code  (as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act),  and 
section  2003A(bK2XB)  of  such  title  (as 
added  by  section  5  of  this  Act). 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1983— 

(1)  $80,000,000  to  provide  the  services 
under  the  program  esUblished  under  sec- 
tion 2009  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code  (as 
added  by  section  3  of  this  Act);  and 

(2)  $20.000,0<H>  for  the  expenses  of  admin- 
istering such   program,   including  any  ex- 
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penses  for  technical  assistance  and  research 
and  development  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  program  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

Sbc.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
3  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982. 

S.  2038 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense  Procure- 
ment Training  Demonstration  Project  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Is  authorized  to  establish  and  carry 
out  demonstration  projects  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  provide 
training  in  skilled  occupations  in  which 
there  Is  a  substantial  shortage  of  workers  in 
defense  procurement. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  "defense 
procurement"  means  any  procurement  de- 
fined in  section  2303  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  devel- 
op and  publish  a  list  of  skilled  occupations 
in  which  there  is  a  substantial  shortage  of 
workers.  The  list  shall  be  revised  annually. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "skilled  occupations"  in- 
cludes only  occupations  for  which  the 
normal  training  program  is  at  least  two 
years  but  the  term  does  not  include  any  oc- 
cupation for  which  a  college  degree  is  a 
normal  prereQulsite:  and 

(B)  there  is  a  substantial  shortage  of 
workers  with  respect  to  a  skilled  occupation 
If  the  sum  of  the  number  of  trained  workers 
and  the  number  of  persons  in  training  pro- 
grams in  that  skilled  occupation  is  less  than 
80  percent  of  the  anticipated  demand  for 
the  occupation  for  the  five-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
after  the  determination  is  made. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prepare 
a  list  of  occupations,  based  upon  the  list  of 
occupations  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  subsection  (b),  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  will,  because 
of  the  shortage  of  workers  in  any  specific 
occupation,  have  an  adverse  effect  on  de- 
fense procurement  by  expanding  the  lead- 
time  for  such  procurement  or  by  increasing 
the  costs  of  the  defense  procurement. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carry 
out  the  demonstration  projects  authorized 
by  this  Act  with  respect  to  selected  con- 
tracts for  defense  procurement  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that— 

(1)  the  defense  procurement  contract  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  at  least 
$10,000,000: 

(2)  the  defense  procurement  contract  will 
require  the  contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
of  the  contractor  to  hire  additional  workers 
in  any  of  the  skilled  occupations  contained 
In  the  list  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  subsection  (c);  and 

(3)  the  training  of  workers  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  workers  in  any  skilled  occupa- 
tion listed  under  subsection  (b)  is  critical  to 
the  timely  completion  of  work  under  de- 
fense procurement  contracts  In  the  area  in 
which  the  contract  will  be  performed. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  include.  In  any  contract  selected  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  a  demonstration  project. 
provisions  designed  to— 


( 1 )  require  the  contractor  to  provide  train- 
ing (either  directly,  or  by  way  of  contract  or 
other  arrangement)  In  the  skills  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  the  completion  of  the  contract 
under  sub«ection  (c)  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  specify  the  type  of  training,  including 
on-the-job  training,  training  from  agencies 
and  Institutions  experienced  in  furnishing 
occupational  training,  or  any  combination 
of  such  training. 

(f )  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  assure  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  training  pilot 
projects  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  awarding  contracts  under  appli- 
cable provisions  of  Federal  law.  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  carrying  out  demonstration 
projects  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered. 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  two  and  one-half 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
demonstration  projects  carried  out  under 
this  Act.  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions, including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation, as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  5.  Section  4  of  the  Defense  Industrial 
Reserve  Act  (50  U.S.C.  45)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(8)  authorize  the  donation  of  any  such 
property  directly  to  the  educational  institu- 
tion or  training  school  having  a  loan  agree- 
ment for  any  such  property  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  that  property  is  no 
longer  needed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.". 

Training  por  Jobs  Act 
brief  summary 

The  Training  for  Jobs  Act  is  a  training 
program  for  the  economically  disadvantaged 
and  will  replace  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  which  expires  In 
September  1982.  The  Act  is  designed  to  en- 
courage business,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  work  together  to  train  and  place 
these  workers  in  permanent  private  sector 
Jobs. 

The  Training  for  Jobs  Act  provides  formu- 
la grants  to  the  States  with  suballocations 
to  "service  delivery  areas."  Training  pro- 
grams in  these  areas  will  be  designed  by  a 
private  Uidustry  council  In  coordination 
with  local  elected  officials.  The  Councils, 
appointed  by  the  chief  local  elected  offi- 
cials, will  have  a  majority  of  business  mem- 
bers and  Include  representatives  from  local 
government,  organized  labor,  education, 
community  based  groups,  economic  develop- 
ment agencies  and  the  Employment  Service. 
Funds  are  available  for  training  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  and  others  with 
significant  barriers  to  employment.  Pro- 
grams win  be  evaluated  under  performance 
standards  that  measure  earnings  gains  and 
welfare  payment  reductions.  At  least  50%  of 
the  funds  are  reserved  for  programs  for 
youth  under  22. 

The  bill  Includes  a  separate  retraining 
program  lor  dislocated  workers  who  have  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  returning  to  their 
employment.  The  bill  retains  the  current 
Jobs  Corps  program. 

In  addition,  the  bill  promotes  coordination 
between  the  training  program  and  the  Elm- 
ployment  Service  program  by  giving  the  pri- 
vate  industry   council   planning   authority 


over   the   local    employment   service   oper- 
ations. I 

I  AUTHORIZATION 

The  bill  provides  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations (or  an  indefinite  period  with 
$3.8  billion  authorized  for  the  basic  program 
In  fiscal  year  1983  and  such  sums  thereafter. 
An  additional  $100,000,000  is  authorized  for 
the  program  for  dislocated  workers.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  basic  program  Is  divided 
as  follows:  22%  for  programs  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  including  the  Job 
Corps.  Indian  Programs.  Migrant  Programs, 
and  Program  Administration.  7%  for  Gover- 
nors for  Statewide  Programs  and  71%  for 
States  and  Suballocatlon  to  Service  delivery 
areas. 

THE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

A  private  industry  council  (PIC)  will  plan 
the  training  program  within  each  service  de- 
livery area.  The  plan  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Ck)vemore  by  the  PIC  and  local  elected 
officials.  The  PIC  will  have  a  majority  of 
private  industry  representatives  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  from  general  local  govern- 
ment, educational  agencies,  organized  lat>or, 
community  based  organizations,  economic 
development  agencies  and  the  Employment 
Service.  Private  Industry  membership  must 
include  representation  from  small  business. 

SERVICE  DELTVERT  AREA 

The  Governor  may  propose  to  change  the 
current  delivery  areas.  Local  governments 
and  PICs  may  then  petition  for  designation 
of  specific  areas.  The  Governor  will  accept 
those  petitions  filed  Jointly  by  local  govern- 
ments and  PICs  and  those  filed  by  local  gov- 
ernments with  more  than  250,000  popula- 
tion, unless  he  finds  that  they  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Disputes 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  resolution. 

GRANT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  program  will  continue  to  be  operated 
by  the  current  administrator  but  the  Gover- 
nor may  transfer  administration  to  the  PIC 
if  (1)  the  PIC  and  the  local  elected  officials 
petition  for  the  change  or  (2)  the  Governor 
determines  the  PIC  has  the  ability  to  ad- 
minister the  program  and  the  PIC  members 
(Including  business  members)  are  In  favor  of 
taking  over  the  administration  and  the  cur- 
rent administrator  is  not  adequately  carry- 
ing out  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

PROGRAM  ELEMENTS 

Funds  may  be  used  for  basic  suid  remedial 
education,  institutional  and  on-the-job 
training,  counseling,  occupational  training, 
preparation  for  work.  Job  search  training 
and  other  activities  designed  to  prepare  dis- 
advantaged for  and  place  them  in  unsubsi- 
dlzed  Jobs. 

Funds  must  be  used  for  training  related 
activities;  funds  may  not  be  used  to  pay  par- 
ticipant stipends  or  allowances.  Modest 
sums  may  be  paid  to  those  with  special 
needs  due  to  participation  In  long-term 
training.  Between  50%  to  75%  of  the  funds 
must  be  used  to  provide  services  to  persons 
under  22  yeans  of  age. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Persons  eligible  include  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  defined  as  having  an  Income 
no  more  than  70%  of  the  BLS  lower  living 
Income  level  for  the  prior  six  months,  or 
persons  receiving  cash  welfare  or  persons  re- 
ceiving food  stamps.  10%  of  the  participants 
may  be  persons  not  meeting  these  Income 
standards  but  having  other  employment 
barriers. 
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PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 


The  basic  measure  of  performance  for 
adult  programs  is  the  Increase  in  earnings 
and  reductions  in  cash  welfare  payments  re- 
sulting from  participation  in  the  program. 
Performance  criteria  for  youth  will  be  based 
on  employment  competencies  acquired  and 
on  placements  and  retention  in  employ- 
ment. Programs  failing  to  meet  perform- 
ance standards  for  two  years,  after  receiving 
technical  assistance,  must  be  reorganized  or 
replaced. 

GOVERNORS'  PROGRAMS 

Funds  are  made  available  to  the  Governor 
to  be  used  for  a  number  of  statewide  pro- 
grams including  programs  for  dislocated 
workers.  10%  of  these  funds  must  be  used 
for  performance  bonuses.  Including  bonus 
for  serving  the  hard  to  serve. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  States  have  oversight  responslblity 
for  funds  received  within  the  state,  includ- 
ing the  responsibility  for  establishing  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  In 
accordance  with  guidance  from  OMB  and 
for  auditing  recipients  at  least  once  every 
two  years. 

NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Title  rv  B  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  authorizing  the  Job 
Corps  Program  is  retained— unamended. 
Training  programs  for  Indians  and  Migrants 
are  retained. 

TITLE  V  DISLOCATES  WORKER  PROGRAM 

$100,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Fiscal  Year  1983  and  "Such  Sums 
as  may  be  necessary"  thereafter  for  a  pro- 
gram to  identify  displaced  workers.  Job  op- 
portunities and  training  available  and  then 
match  the  worker  with  the  training  and  ul- 
timately with  the  Job.  Funds  provided  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  may  be  used  to 
pay  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program, 
the  remaining  50  percent  must  consist  of 
non-federal  matching. 

TITLE  VI  COORDINATION  OP  JOB  TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 

Provisions  allow  fur  the  PIC  to  be  used  for 
planning  or  advising  on  other  training  relat- 
ed federal  programs.  Also,  Governors  may 
combine  Advisory  Councils  whose  functions 
relate  to  employment  or  training.  State 
agencies  may  contract  with  other  State 
agencies  to  perform  job  training  or  related 
programs. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  WAGNXR-PEYSER  ACT 

Provisions  provide  (or  a  formula  for  distri- 
bution of  funds  to  States  and  to  Service  De- 
livery Areas  and  provide  for  PICs  to  plan 
for  local  Employment  Service  operations  in 
a  service  delivery  area. 

Training  For  Jobs  Act 
(detailed  summary  op  provisions) 

Title:  Training  for  Jobs  Act. 

Period  of  Authorization:  Indefinite. 

Authorized  Funding:  $3,800,000,000  (or 
Titles  I.  II  and  III  and  $100,000,000  (or  Title 
V  for  Fiscal  Year  1983.  "Such  sums  as  may 
t>e  necessary"  thereafter. 

Allocation  o(  Funds  (Titles  I-III):  22%  o( 
yearly  appropriation  (or  National  Programs: 
66%  (or  Jobs  Corps:  10.5%  (or  Indian  Pro- 
grams; 10%  (or  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm- 
workers Programs  Remainder  o(  Funds  (or 
Technical  Assistance  and  Training,  Labor 
Market  In(ormatlon.  Pilot  Projects,  Re- 
search. Evaluation  and  Program  Adminis- 
tration; 7%  o(  yearly  appropriation  to  Gov- 
ernors (or  statewide  programs. 

Remainder  o(  the  (unds  (71%  o(  appro- 
priation) (or  allocation  to  States  and  Subal- 


locatlon to  Service  Delivery  Areas:  2%  (or 
Puerto  Rico;  not  more  than  $5,000,000  (or 
O((shore  territories  Remainder  to  States  (or 
Service  Delivery  Areas,  by  (ormula. 

Formula  Distribution  o(  Funds  (Titles  I- 
III):  Step  1— Distribution  o(  (unds  to  States 
(including  Governors  (unds)  50%  according 
to  number  o(  long-term  (15  weeks  or  more) 
unemployed  people  in  the  state  compared  to 
the  total  number  in  all  states;  50%  accord- 
ing to  number  o(  economically  disadvan- 
taged people  In  the  state  compared  to  the 
total  number  In  all  states. 

Step  2— Distribution  o(  (unds  to  Service 
Delivery  Areas  (excluding  Governors  (unds): 
100%  according  to  the  number  o(  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  persons  in  the  labor 
(orce  o(  the  service  delivery  areas  compared 
to  the  number  In  the  State. 

Eligibility:  Programs  (unded  by  Service 
Delivery  Allocations:  Economically  disad- 
vantaged, dedned  as  having  an  Income  no 
more  than  70%  o(  the  BLS  lower  living 
Income  level  (or  prior  six  months,  or  per- 
sons receiving  cash  weUare,  or  persons  re- 
ceiving (ood  stamps.  Permits  10%  (or  those 
not  meeting  Income  standards  but  having 
other  employment  barriers. 

For  Dislocated  Workers  under  Title  V: 
Workers  who  have  been  laid  o((  (rom  their 
employment,  who  are  eligible  (or  or  have 
exhausted  their  entitlement  to  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,  and  are  unlikely  to 
return  to  their  previous  Industry  or  occupa- 
tion, or  are  employed  In  operations  or  estab- 
lishments which  the  employer  has  deter- 
mined to  shut  down  on  a  permanent  basis. 

For  Governors  Statewide  Programs: 
Workers  who  have  no  reasonable  prospect 
o(  returning  to  the  occupation  or  Industry 
(rom  which  they  have  been  laid  o((;  persons 
whom  the  Governor  determines  require  spe- 
cial assistance  to  obtain  employment  such 
as  o((ender  and  ex-o((ender8. 

Service  Delivery  Area  (SDA):  Retains  F.Y. 
1982  prime  sponsorslilp  boundaries  with 
Governors  discretion  to  realign  in  balance 
o(  state. 

Interim  Provisions:  Governor  may  propose 
tentative  revisions  in  the  boundaries  o(  serv- 
ice delivery  areas. 

Once  such  tentative  changes  are  proposed 
by  the  Governor,  chle(  elected  officials  may 
petition  to  have  areas  designated  as  SDA's 
either  as  proposed  by  the  Governor  or  with 
modifications.  If  cliiel  local  elected 
o((lclal(s)  and  PIC  agree,  such  petitions 
shall  be  Jointly  (lied;  if  not,  separate  peti- 
tions responding  to  the  Governors  proposal 
may  t>e  (Ued. 

Governor  must  review  each  petition,  and 
may  approve  them,  with  or  without  modld- 
cation  Governor  shall  not  disapprove  any 
petition  that  Is  jolnUy  (Ued  by  the  PICs  and 
chle(  local  elected  o((lcials  o(  the  a((ected 
interim  service  delivery  area  unless  he  de- 
termines that  such  agreement  would  not 
carry  out  the  purposes  o(  the  Act.  Such  a 
ruling  may  be  appealed  to  the  Secretary  o( 
Labor. 

Governor  must  approve  any  petition  (rom 
a  unit  o(  general  local  government  with  a 
population  o(  250,000  or  more  to  be  a  SDA 
unless  the  PIC  does  not  concur  and  the 
Governor  makes  specUlc  (Indlngs  as  to  why 
Inclusion  o(  that  unit  o(  local  government  In 
a  larger  area  will  promote  the  purposes  o( 
this  Act.  I(  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
the  matter  may  be  re(erred  to  the  Secretary 
o(  Labor. 

No  change  In  Service  Delivery  Area  can  be 
made  later  than  (our  months  prior  to  the 
beginning  o(  a  program  year  o(  less  than  2 
years  a(ter  a  previous  change. 


Governors  must  report  to  the  Secretary 
atuiually  on  any  changes  made  to  service  de- 
livery areas. 

Planning  the  Program  (Interim  Provi- 
sion): Until  a  Private  Industry  Council 
(PIC)  is  established  the  current  prime  spon- 
sor prepares  the  program  plan;  (or  any  pro- 
gram year  beginning  more  than  90  days 
a(ter  the  PIC  Is  established,  the  program 
plan  must  be  developed  the  PIC. 

Private  Industry  Council:  Every  Service 
Delivery  area  must  have  a  private  Industry 
council  consisting  o(  a  majority  o(  private 
Industry  representatives.  Remainder  o( 
membership  must  include  representation 
(rom  units  o(  general  local  government,  edu- 
cational agencies,  organized  labor,  commu- 
nity based  organizations,  economic  develop- 
ment agencies  and  the  Employment  Service. 
Private  industry  membership  must  include 
representation  (rom  small  business. 

Private  sector  representatives  are  nomi- 
nated by  local  business  organizations  and 
are  appointed  to  the  PIC  by  agreement 
among  chie(  local  elected  o((lclals  or  pro- 
portionately by  p>opulatlon.  Members  may 
be  replaced  only  with  the  concurrence  o( 
the  nominating  and  appointing  authorities 
or  in  accordance  with  the  by  laws. 

Other  representatives  are  selected  by 
agreement  among  chle(  local  elected  o(fi- 
clals  (rom  Individuals  recommended  by  in- 
terested organizations.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached,  such  selection  Is  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Number  of  council  members  Is  determined 
by  agreement  among  the  chief  local  elected 
officials.  In  the  absence  of  such  agreement, 
such  determination  will  be  made  by  the 
Governor. 

The  PIC  Is  formally  constituted  only  after 
the  Governor  certifies  it  as  meeting  all  stat- 
utory requirements. 

The  PIC  is  responsible  for  preparing  the 
plan  (or  the  service  delivery  area  and  may 
hire  sta((  (or  this  (unction. 

PIC  must  publish  the  program  plan  120 
days  be(ore  the  program  year  begins  and 
provide  opportunity  to  comment;  (Inal  plan 
must  be  published  80  days  be(ore  the  year 
starts.  I(  chie(  local  elected  o((iclals  dis- 
agree with  all  or  part  o(  the  plan,  the  PIC 
shall  reconsider.  Plan  is  Jointly  submitted 
by  the  PIC  and  the  chle(  local  elected  o((i- 
ctals  to  the  Governor. 

If  aiter  mediation  by  the  Governor  the 
disagreement  is  not  resolved,  the  proposed 
plan  and  the  proposed  revisions  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  (or  decision. 

Governor  approves  or  disapproves  the 
plan.  I(  aiter  disapproval  by  the  Governor, 
the  matter  cannot  be  resolved.  It  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  o(  Labor  (or  ar- 
bitration. 

Administering  the  Program  In  SDA's: 
Funds  allocated  to  a  service  deUvery  area 
will  be  available  to  the  prime  sponsor  (or 
that  area  unless  the  Governor  designates 
the  PIC  as  administrator.  The  prime  won- 
sor  must  agree  to  administer  the  program  In 
accordance  with  the  approved  plan.  I(  It  Is 
not  willing  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement 
the  (unds  shall  be  administered  by  an  entity 
Jointly  agreed  to  by  the  private  Industry 
council  and  the  Governor.  I(  no  council  is 
certKled.  the  entity  is  selected  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  PIC  and  the  chle(  elected  o((lcial(s) 
In  the  SDA  may  petition  jointly  to  the  Gov- 
ernor to  have  the  PIC  designated  as  recipi- 
ent and  administrator  o(  the  program  in 
their  area. 

The  Governor  may  then  designate  the 
PIC  as  the  recipient  and  administrator  o( 
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funds  If  the  private  industry  representatives 
on  the  PIC  are  in  favor  of  such  designation 
and  if  In  the  Governors  determination  the 
PIC  has  the  administrative  capacity  to  ad- 
minister such  funds  as  well  as  the  adequate 
safeguards  for  protection  of  such  funds. 

If  such  Joint  petition  has  not  been  filed 
the  Governor  can  designate  the  PIC  as  re- 
cipient and  administrator  if  the  administra- 
tive capacity  and  safeguard  of  funds  provi- 
sions are  met  and  the  majority  of  the  PIC 
are  in  favor  of  such  designation  and  the  ad- 
ministrator has  not  adequately  carried  out 
the  requirements  of  the  Act.  Any  such  des- 
ignation must  provide  the  opportunity  for 
all  service  delivery  area  governments  to 
comment. 

Not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  fimds 
available  to  any  service  delivery  area  for 
any  year  may  be  used  for  administration 
(including  evaluation). 

Whenever  a  PIC  has  been  designated  as 
administrator  of  the  funds,  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available,  excluding  funds 
used  for  administration  and  on-the-job 
training,  must  be  subcontracted  by  the  PIC. 

Use  of  Funds  Allocated  to  Service  Deliv- 
ery Areas:  Funds  may  be  used  for  basic  and 
remedial  education.  Institutional  and  on- 
the-job  training,  counseling,  occupational 
training,  preparation  for  work,  job  search 
training,  other  activities  designed  to  prepare 
disadvantaged  persons  for  and  place  them  in 
unsubsldized  jobs,  and  support  services. 

Funds  may  be  used  to  pay  wages  to  a  par- 
ticipant for  a  period  up  to  6  weeks  while  the 
person  performs  services  for  a  private-for- 
profit  employer  as  part  of  a  program  to 
place  the  participant  in  regular  employment 
with  the  employer. 

Funds  may  l>e  used  for  payments  to  for- 
profit  employers  for  on-the-job  training. 
Such  payments  cannot  exceed  the  costs  to 
the  employer  of  providing  such  training. 

Funds  may  be  used  for  activities  to  in- 
crease job  opportunities  for  eligible  persons 
in  the  area. 

Funds  may  not  l>e  used  to  pay  ptuticipant 
stipends  or  allowances. 

Funds  may  be  used  to  reimburse  partici- 
pants for  costs  incurred  while  participating 
in  the  program. 

Funds  may  be  used  to  pay  modest  bonuses 
to  participants  successfully  completing  all 
or  an  identifiable  part  of  a  program  or 
having  special  needs  due  to  participation  In 
long  term  training. 

Youth  Programs  (under  age  22):  At  least 
50  percent  but  not  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  funds  available  in  any  service  delivery 
area  in  any  program  year  shall  be  used  to 
provide  services  to  youth.  These  percent- 
ages are  to  be  adjusted  by  the  difference 
that  the  ratio  of  disadvantaged  youth  to  dis- 
advantaged adults  in  the  service  delivery 
area  bears  to  that  ratio  for  all  sUtes. 

Service  Delivery  Agents:  In  selecting  agen- 
cies to  deliver  services  within  a  service  deliv- 
ery area,  prime  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  agency  in  de- 
livering comparable  services  based  on  past 
performance. 

No  agency  may  be  used  to  provide  occupa- 
tional skills  training  unless  the  private  in- 
dustry council  has  certified  that  the  level  of 
sIcUl  provided  is  acceptable  to  employers  in 
the  area. 

Performance  Standards:  Adults:  The  basic 
measure  of  performance  for  adult  programs 
is  the  increase  in  earnings  and  reductions  In 
cash  welfare  payments  resulting  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  program. 

The  Governor  may  prescribe  variations  in 
the  standards  based  on  specific  economic 


factors  in  the  local  service  delivery  areas 
and  in  the  State. 

Youth:  Performance  criteria  for  youth 
may  be  locally  developed  by  the  administra- 
tor of  funds  in  the  service  delivery  area 
based  on  employment  competencies  recog- 
nized by  the  private  industry  council  and  on 
placement  and  retention  in  employment. 

Performance  criteria  and  competency 
standards  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  adequa- 
cy, pursuant  to  regulations  developed  by  the 
Secretary. 

General:  Governors  must  use  at  least  10 
percent  of  state-wide  program  funds  to  pro- 
vide incentive  funding  for  programs  exceed- 
ing performance  criteria. 

Governors  must  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  programs  not  meeting  their 
performance  criteria;  if  failure  persists  for 
two  years,  the  Governor  must  propose  a  re- 
organization plan.  Such  plan  may  restruc- 
ture the  private  industry  council,  prohibit 
the  use  of  designated  delivery  agencies  or 
make  such  other  changes  as  the  Governor 
deems  necessary  to  Improve  performance. 
The  Governor  may  also  propose  the  selec- 
tion of  an  alternative  administrator  for  the 
service  delivery  area.  Such  changes  can  be 
made  only  with  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing. 

Variations  in  performtmce  criteria  are  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  Native 
American  and  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm- 
worker Programs  taking  into  account  their 
special  circumstances. 

Use  of  Funds— State  Programs  and  Activi- 
ties: Amounts  avtUlable  to  the  Governor, 
(the  7  percent)  can  be  used  for  expenses  of 
the  State  Job  Training  Council,  program 
evaluation,  technical  assistance,  developing 
linkages  between  programs  under  this  Act 
and  related  programs,  providing  assistance 
to  Jointly  funded  programs,  providing  pro- 
grams for  offenders  and  exoffenders  and 
other  persons  whom  the  Governor  deter- 
mines requires  special  assistance,  providing 
programs  for  workers  with  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  returning  to  the  occupation  or 
Industry  from  which  they  have  been  laid 
off.  developing  and  providing  labor  market 
and  occupational  information,  developing  a 
management  information  system  and  com- 
piling and  analyzing  reports.  Mandatory  use 
of  10  percent  of  funds  for  pwrformance  bo- 
nuses, including  bonus  for  serving  the  hard 
to  serve. 

Governor  must  submit  a  plan  for  the  use 
of  these  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
who  will  approve  it  unless  it  fails  to  meet 
statutory  requirements.  If  disapproved,  the 
Governor  may  request  a  hearing  on  the 
record. 

Limit  of  10  percent  of  the  amount  allotted 
may  be  used  for  the  costs  of  administrative 
activities  such  as  auditing  and  reporting. 

State  Job  Training  Council:  Governors 
funds  may  be  used  to  establish  a  State  Job 
training  council  to  assist  the  Oovenor  In 
making  decisions  and  determinations  re- 
quired. At  least  one-fourth  of  the  members 
of  the  councU  shall  be  business  representa- 
tives of  private  industry  councils  and  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  representatives  of  units  of 
general  local  government,  labor,  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  and  State  or  other 
public  agencies  as  the  Governor  determines 
have  a  significant  interest  in  the  operation 
of  Job  training  programs  in  the  State. 

Fiscal  Controls  and  Liability:  Fiscal  Con- 
trols: Each  State  must  esUbllsh  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  disbursal  and  ac- 
counting of  funds.  OMB  will  establish  guid- 


ance for  the  proper  performance  of  audits 
which  will  include  a  review  of  fiscal  controls 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  established 
by  the  State*. 

At  least  once  every  two  years,  the  state 
must  prepare  or  have  prepared  an  independ- 
ent financial  and  compliance  audit  of  recipi- 
ents of  funds. 

The  Comptroller  General  must,  on  a  selec- 
tive basis  review  the  expenditures  of  funds 
by  recipients  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
requirements  and  purposes  of  the  Act  and 
must  report  periodically  to  the  Congress  on 
the  finding  of  their  evaluations. 

The  Department  of  Lalx>r  Inspector  Gen- 
eral maintains  an  o^'ersight  role. 

Liability:  Every  recipient  must  repay  to 
the  U.S.  any  amounts  found  not  to  have 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 
Such  amounts  can  be  deducted  from  any 
other  amount  to  which  the  recipient  is  or 
may  be  entitled,  unless  the  mis-expenditure 
is  due  to  willful  disregard,  gross  negligence, 
or  failure  to  observe  accepted  standards  of 
administration. 

Recipients  charged  with  mis-expenditures 
due  to  willful  disregard  of  statutory  require- 
ments, gross  negligence  or  failure  to  observe 
accepted  administrative  standards  will  be  re- 
quired to  repay  the  amounts  with  funds 
other  than  funds  provided  under  this  Act; 
this  provision  applies  both  to  entitles  receiv- 
ing direct  financial  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
and  those  receiving  assistance  through  sub- 
grants  for  contracts. 

Reports  and  Recordkeeping  and  Investiga- 
tions: Recipients  must  keep  records  that  are 
sufficient  to  permit  the  preparation  of  re- 
ports required  by  this  Act  and  to  permit  the 
tracing  of  funds  to  a  level  of  expenditure 
adequate  to  insure  that  the  funds  have  not 
been  spent  unlawfully. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  U.S. 
Comptroller  General  may  conduct  investiga- 
tions into  the  use  of  funds. 

In  conducting  any  investigation,  neither 
the  Secretary  nor  the  Comptroller  General 
may  request  any  information  not  readily 
available  to  the  recipient. 

States  must  report  the  details  of  their  op- 
erations and  expenditures  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

States  must  prescribe  and  maintain  a 
management  Information  system  designed 
to  facilitate  the  compilation  and  analysis  of 
programmatic  and  financial  data,  on  state- 
wide and  service  delivery  area  bases,  neces- 
sary for  reporting,  monitoring  and  evaluat- 
ing purposes. 

Program  Year:  Except  for  F.Y.  '83,  appro- 
priations for  any  fiscal  year  shall  l>e  avail- 
able only  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
a  program  year  beginning  July  1  of  that 
fiscal  year. 

Funds  obligated  for  any  program  year 
may  be  expended  anytime  during  that  pro- 
gram year  and  the  next  two  program  years. 
No  amount  may  be  deobligated  on  account 
of  an  expenditure  rate  that  Is  consistent 
with  the  plan. 

Appropriations  for  F.Y.  '83  shall  be  avail- 
able l>oth  to  fund  activities  between  Octot>er 
1,  1982  and  July  1,  1983  and  for  the  entire 
program  year  t>egiiuilng  July  1, 1983. 

Affirmative  Action:  The  administrator  of 
funds  for  any  service  delivery  area  may  con- 
tract with  employers  subject  to  Executive 
Order  11246  (affirmative  action  require- 
ments) to  supply/train/refer  eligible  people 
at  the  employer's  expense. 

Any  such  contract  negotiated  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance,  D.O.L.,  and  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  shall  be  presumptive 
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evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  the  contractor 
in  meeting  affirmative  action  requirements. 
National  Commission  on  Employment 
Productivity:  The  act  establishes  a  Commis- 
sion on  Employment  and  Productivity.  The 
purtx)se  of  the  Commission  is  to  examine 
and  make  recommendations  on  broad  policy 
questions  relating  to  the  Nation's  productiv- 
ity and  to  labor  force  utilization  and  train- 
ing. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  individuals 
appointed  by  the  President,  representing 
private  for-profit  corporations,  organized 
labor.  State  governments  and  units  of  gener- 
al local  governments,  and  local  educational 
agencies.  Non-voting  members  will  include 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Commerce  and 
Education. 

The  Federal  government  will  pay  not 
more  thskn  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  accept  gifts  to  pay  the  remaining  costs. 

National  Programs:  Job  Corps:  Retention 
of  Title  IV  B  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

Indian  and  Native  American  Programs: 
Basically,  continuation  of  current  program. 

Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  Pro- 
grams: Basically,  continuation  of  current 
training  program. 

Labor  Market  Information:  Authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  labor 
market  information  system  relating  employ- 
ment and  income  data  to  all  geographical 
areas  in  the  country,  to  be  develop)ed  and 
implemented  jointly  by  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Defense,  Commerce,  Treasury,  Eklu- 
cation,  OMB  and  several  states. 

Research:  The  Secretary  must  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  of  employment  and 
training  research  and  must  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  experimental,  developmental  and 
demonstration  projects. 

Evaluation:  The  Secretary  must  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grams, activities  and  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

The  Secretary  must  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

Technical  Assistance  and  Training:  The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  State  Offi- 
cials, shall  provide  appropriate  technical  as- 
sistance and  training. 

Pilot  Projects:  Pilot  projects  to  last  no 
more  than  3  years  are  authorized  to  meet 
the  employment  related  needs  of  persons  re- 
quiring special  assistance. 

Applications  of  community  based  organi- 
zations of  demonstrated  effectiveness  must 
be  given  special  consideration  when  recipi- 
ents of  pilot  projects  are  selected. 

Title  V— Dislocated  Worker  Program:  Au- 
thorized Funding:  $100,000,000  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983  and  "such  sums"  thereafter. 

Identification  of  Workers:  States  are  to 
identify  workers  who  have  been  laid  off 
from  their  employment,  are  eligible  for  or 
have  exhausted  their  entitlement  to  imem- 
ployment  compensation,  and  are  unlikely  to 
return  to  their  previous  Industry  or  occupa- 
tion; or  are  employed  in  operations  or  estab- 
lishments which  the  employer  has  deter- 
mined to  shut  down  on  a  permanent  basis. 

States  are  to  determine  what  Job  opportu- 
nities exist  within  the  local  labor  market 
area  or  outside  for  which  such  workers 
could  be  retrained. 

States  shall  determine  whether  training 
opportunities  for  such  employment  oppor- 
tunities exist  or  could  be  provided  within 
the  area. 


When  training  opportunities  are  identi- 
fied, information  concerning  them  is  to  be 
made  available  to  workers. 

Fund  Distribution:  Funds  to  be  allocated 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  that  the 
number  of  long-term  unemployed  in  the 
State  compares  to  the  number  of  such  per- 
sons in  all  states. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reallocate 
any  amounts  he  determines  a  State  cannot 
use  within  a  reasonable  time  frame. 

Program  Elements:  Funds  may  be  used  for 
but  are  not  limited  to  Job  search  assistance, 
job  development,  training  in  jobs  skills  for 
which  demand  exceeds  supply,  support  serv- 
ices, relocation  assistance,  and  programs 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  employers  or 
labor  organizations  to  provide  early  inter- 
vention in  the  event  of  plant  closures. 

Matching  Requirements:  Funds  provided 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  may  be 
used  to  pay  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  this 
program. 

Title  VI— Coordination  of  Job  Training 
Activities:  PIC's— Private  Industry  Councils 
established  under  Title  I  may  be  used  for 
planning  or  advising  on  VcKational  Educa- 
tion, V(x:  Rehab,  or  any  other  employment 
or  training  program  federally  authorized. 

Advisory  Councils:  Governors  may  com- 
bine Advisory  Councils  whose  functions 
relate  to  employment  or  training. 

Such  mergers  of  Advisory  Councils  shall 
t>e  approved  by  Federal  departments  or 
agencies,  unless  it  is  found,  for  good  cause 
shown,  that  such  expanded  councU  will  not 
meet  the  essential  purposes  of  applicable 
Federal  law. 

Such  adverse  decision  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Director  of  OMB. 

Performance  of  Service  by  State  Agencies: 
Each  State  agency  may  contract  with  any 
other  State  agency  to  perform  job  training 
or  related  programs  If  the  Governor  deter- 
mines such  an  arrangement  would  be  more 
efficient. 

Amendments  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act: 
"Such  sums  "  as  may  be  necessary. 

Formula  Distribution  of  Funds:  Distribut- 
ed to  States  by  number  of  persons  in  civilian 
labor  force  and  75  percent  of  each  State's 
allocation  is  subdistributed  among  service 
delivery  areas  in  the  State  on  the  same 
basis.  The  25  percent  that  is  not  suballocat- 
ed  is  for  statewide  programs. 

Planning  the  Program  in  Service  Delivery 
Areas:  Plans  will  be  prepared  by  the  Private 
Industry  for  the  Service  delivery  area. 

If  no  PIC  has  been  certified,  the  plan  will 
be  prepared  by  an  official  designated  by  the 
Governor. 

Local  plans  must  contain  a  description  of 
proposed  services  and  programs  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  priorities  for  providing  services, 
the  proposed  budget  for  the  program  year, 
including  resources  planned  for  application 
of  the  work  test,  and  expected  performance 
accomplishments  and  a  comparison  with  the 
I>erformance  of  the  previous  year. 

Local  plans  for  service  delivery  areas  are 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  State  agency 
for  use  in  developing  a  consolidated  State 
Plan. 

Use  of  Funds  in  Service  Delivery  Areas: 
Funds  allocated  must  be  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  and  Local  Service  Deliv- 
ery Area  approved  plans. 

Funds  shall  be  used  for  job  finding  and 
placement  services  to  jobseekers,  appropri- 
ate recruitment  services  for  employers  with 
vacancies,  counseling,  testing  and  other  em- 
ployment services  to  Jobseekers,  special 
technical  services  to  employers;  and  prepar- 
ing the  area  plan.  Priority  shall  be  g^ven  to 


local  employee  and  employer  needs  when 
determining  use  of  funds. 

General  Provisions  for  Use  of  Funds  by 
State /Service  Delivery  Areas:  No  funds  may 
be  used  for  advertising  in  newspapers  for 
jobs  paying  more  than  twice  the  minimum 
wage. 

The  referral  of  applicants  to  private  agen- 
cies is  permitted  if  the  applicant  is  not 
charged  a  fee. 

Funds  allocated  for  use  in  any  State  and 
service  delivery  area  shall  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  approved  plan. 

In  addition  to  those  services  described  in 
the  approved  plan,  the  State  may  perform 
other  labor  market  related  services  on  a  re- 
imbursable cost  basis. 

Use  of  Funds— Statewide  Programs  and 
Activities:  Funds  available  to  States  for 
Statewide  programs  (the  25  percent)  may  be 
used  for  evaluation  of  programs,  developing 
linkages  between  programs  under  this  Act 
and  related  programs,  providing  assistance 
to  Jointly  funded  programs,  providing  serv- 
ices for  workers  who  have  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  returning  to  the  occupation  or 
industry  from  which  they  have  been  laid 
off,  labor  market  and  occupational  informa- 
tion, developing  a  management  Information 
system  and  compiling  and  analyzing  reports, 
providing  Incentives  for  superior  perform- 
ance in  service  delivery  areas  and  supple- 
menting services  authorized  under  the  Act 
in  service  delivery  areas. 

Limit  of  10%  allotted  may  be  used  for  the 
costs  of  administrative  activities  such  as  au- 
diting and  reporting. 

Consolidated  State  Plan:  The  State  must 
prepare  a  consolidated  State  plan  Including 
a  description  of  the  use  of  funds  alloted  to 
the  State  for  Statewide  programs  (25%)  and 
a  composite  of  approved  local  plans  for  serv- 
ice delivery  areas  (75%)  providing  a  state- 
wide description  of  services  to  be  provided. 

The  consolidated  plan  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  and  if  it  is  reasonable,  ap- 
propriate and  adequate,  the  Secretary  shall 
approve. 

Performance  Standards:  The  Secretary 
can  establish  performance  standards.  Such 
Standards  must  take  into  account  the  dif- 
ferences in  priorities  reflected  in  State 
plans. 

Fiscal  Controls,  Liability,  Reports,  Rec- 
ordkeeping and  Program  Year:  Same  as 
those  in  Training  for  Jobs  Act. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AFGHANISTAN  DAY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
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thorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating 
March  21,  1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day  to 
commemorate  the  struggle  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  country  by  Soviet 
forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joing  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ris.  142 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  Afghanistan,  more  than  two 
years  after  the  Soviet  invasion,  remains  a 
nation  occupied  and  terrorized  by  over 
80,000  Soviet  troops: 

Whereas  the  continued  Soviet  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  is  causing  enormous  suffer- 
ing among  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  as 
well  as  the  deprivation  of  their  basic  right 
of  national  sovereignty: 

Whereas  over  2.5  million  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan, constituting  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  country's  population,  have  fled 
the  Soviet  occupation  and  are  now  refugees 
in  Pakistan  and  other  neighboring  coun- 
tries; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan undermines  the  spirit  and  Intention  of 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Europe,  which  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  signed  at  Helsinki 
in  1975: 

Whereas  the  puppet  regime  of  Babrak 
Karmal.  Installed  and  maintained  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  has 
denied  the  people  of  Afghanistan  their  right 
to  self-determination.  In  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter, 

Whereas  the  undaunted  resistance  of  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  against  the  Soviet 
occupational  forces  is  an  Inspiration  to  the 
free  world; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  on  November  18. 
1981,  calling  for  "the  Immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan"; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Afghanistan  ob- 
serve March  21  as  the  start  of  each  new 
year  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  nation's  rebirth; 
and 

Whereas  the  European  Parliament  has  de- 
clared its  Intention  to  commemorate  March 
21,  1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  staUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  21,  1982,  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day,  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe -such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  this  joint  resolution  today 
calling  for  the  proclamation  of  March 
21,  1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day,  this  is 
the  result  of  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
the  State  Department  and  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Elliot  Levitas  from  the 
State  of  Georgia. 


Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  joint  resolution  are  Senator 
Percy,  Senator  I»ell.  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  and  Senator  Zorinsky. 

The  origin  of  this  resolution  oc- 
curred at  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
meeting  In  October  when,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  Department,  Repre- 
sentative Levitas  and  I  conferred  with 
certain  Representatives  of  the  Europe- 
an Parliaments  on  the  subject  of  a 
unified  approach  to  have  Afghanistan 
Day  proclaimed  as  March  21,  1982. 
March  21  was  selected  because  that  is 
the  day  of  the  Afghanistan  New  Year. 

The  goal  is  to  have  solidarity  among 
nations  of  the  world  to  the  extent  that 
that  is  possible,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  Western  powers.  Already  Af- 
ghanistan Day  has  been  memorialized 
by  the  European  conmiunity  and  by  a 
favorable  United  Nations  resolution. 

Over  2  years  have  passed  since  the 
historic  and  brutal  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan by  the  Soviet  Union  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1979.  The  bloody  invasion  and 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of 
the  regime  of  Babrak  Karmal— as  well 
as  the  subsequent  violence  and  hard- 
ship which  have  followed— represent 
blatant  violations  of  international  law 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan set  Into  stark  relief  the  cruel  re- 
alities of  Soviet  aggression. 

While  there  may  be  debates  and  ar- 
guments about  the  extent  of  the 
Soviet  proxy  in  the  Polish  situation,  or 
the  extent  of  Soviet  involvement  in  El 
Salvador,  or  the  extent  of  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  Angola,  or  elsewhere, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
of  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan.  In 
this  case,  there  is  the  harsh  reality  of 
Soviet  aggression.  This  resolution  is  an 
effort  to  have  unified  action  by  the 
European  Community  and  by  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  by  the 
United  States. 

Through  the  Installation  of  over 
80,000  troops  and  active  use  of  terror- 
ist tactics,  the  Soviet  Union  has— for 
over  2  long  years— maintained  a  death 
grip  on  Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan  Day  represents  more 
than  an  empty  gesture:  it  is  a  day  of 
unity  to  rally  against  Soviet  aggression 
and  express  admiration  for  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters.  Afghanistan 
Day  sends  a  strong  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  which  has  so  relentlessly 
oppressed  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 
Afghanistan  Day  provides  inspiration 
to  the  tireless  and  courageous  Afghan 
freedom  fighters.  Afghanistan  Day 
conveys  to  the  international  communi- 
ty the  depth  of  American  concern  for 
the  fates  of  developing  nations  strug- 
gling to  assert  their  independence. 

Soviet  brutality  has  taken  a  great 
toll  on  Afghanistan.  We  cannot  allow 
that  fact,  however  tragic,  to  immobi- 
lize the  world  community.  We  cannot 
allow  the  brutality  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion to  obscure  the  strength  and  cour- 
age of  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters. 
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It  is  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  de- 
termination to  make  their  nation  free 
and  independent  that  enables  the  re- 
sistance to  continue.  With  every  inten- 
sification of  Soviet  military  repression, 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  have 
only  grown  more  tenacious. 

At  a  time  when  European-American 
relations  are  showing  signs  of  strain,  it 
is  important  to  recognize  the  consen- 
sus which  exists  within  the  Western 
alliance  regarding  Afghanistan  and 
the  need  to  respond  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. The  unification  of  the  Western 
world  for  the  cause  of  Afghanistan's 
independence  gives  Afghanistan  Day  a 
special  significance. 

I  recognized  how  many  important 
concerns  and  interest  the  United 
States  shares  with  her  European  allies 
through  my  participation  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  meetings  this  past 
October.  During  the  deliberations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  I  was 
particularly  proud  to  take  an  active 
role  in  the  passage  of  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

On  December  21,  1981,  the  European 
Parliament,  representing  the  Ehirope- 
an  community,  passed  their  own  reso- 
lution commemorating  March  21, 
1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day.  It  is  entirely 
fitting  that  the  U.S.  Congress  join  the 
European  initiative.  With  the  addi- 
tional support  of  Third-World  coun- 
tries, March  21,  1982,  will  become  a 
day  to  demonstrate  international 
unity  and  global  support  for  the 
people  of  Afghanistan. 

President  Reagan  echoed  the  call  of 
the  European  Parliament  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  when  he  urged 
the  American  people— and  all  peace- 
loving  people— "to  join  together  on 
those  days,  to  raise  their  voices,  to 
speak  and  pray  for  freedom." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  join  us 
in  our  efforts  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  Afghan  struggle  by  cosponsor- 
ing  the  joint  resolution. 

March  21,  1982— Afghanistan  Day- 
should  not  be  a  day  of  despair  but, 
rather,  a  day  of  hope:  hope  that  con- 
tinued international  protest,  combined 
with  the  devoted  efforts  of  the  afghan 
freedom  fighters,  will  Insure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  and  independent  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Specter, 
Percy,  Zorinsky,  and  Boschwi'tz  in 
sponsoring  the  resolution  to  designate 
March  21,  1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 

More  than  2  years  ago,  on  Christmas 
Day,  Soviet  forces  moved  into  Afghan- 
istan begiiuilng  a  brutal  war  against 
the  people  of  that  country. 

Contrary  to  Soviet  expectations,  sub- 
jugating Afghanistan  proved  an  elu- 
sive goal.  Today  the  Soviets  exercise 
effective  control  over  only  the  capital, 
their  own  garrisons,  and  intermittent- 
ly over  some  supply  routes. 
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The  Afghan  freedom  fighters,  in 
spite  of  internal  divisions,  now  control 
most  of  the  countryside,  have  a  func- 
tioning administration  in  some  prov- 
inces, and  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  strike  at  will. 

That  a  backward  nation  of  17  mil- 
lion could  so  effectively  stymie  one  of 
the  most  advanced  and  powerful  mili- 
tary forces  in  history  is  a  remarkable 
testament  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters. 

In  our  admiration  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  to 
protect  their  freedom,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  terrible  price  the 
Afghan  people  have  paid.  Soviet  air- 
planes have  strafed,  bombed,  and 
dropped  napalm  on  Afghan  villages, 
killing  indiscriminately  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Soviet  search  and  destroy  missions 
have  blown  up  villages,  massacred  the 
inhabitants,  and  burned  crops  in  an 
effort  to  deny  food  and  shelter  to  the 
resistance.  The  Afghan  landscape  is 
today  littered  with  the  antipersonnel 
mines  dropped  by  Soviet  aircraft. 

To  escape  the  hell  that  is  today  Af- 
ghanistan, some  2,500,000  Afghans, 
mostly  women  and  children,  have  fled 
to  neighboring  Pakistan. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  Is  one  way  of  expressing  our  sol- 
idarity, as  a  nation,  with  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  and  with  their  heroic 
struggle. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  have 
the  time  originally  set  aside  for  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EL  SALVADOR 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  to  the  astonishment  of 
many  Americans  who  have  followed 
closely  the  tragic  conflict  in  El  Salva- 
dor, the  President  formally  notified 
the  Congress  that  continuing  progress 
is  being  made  in  implementing  politi- 
cal and  economic  reforms  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  Duarte  government  was 
sincerely  committed  to  ending  abuses 
of  civil  and  human  rights.  The  Presi- 
dent's determination  coincided  with 
evidence  that  the  reign  of  murder, 
rape,  and  human  abuse  continues  una- 
bated in  the  country,  and  that  the  in- 
surgency has  intensified  its  military 
campaign  against  the  government 
forces.  In  light  of  these  distiu-bing  de- 
velopments, and  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  White  House  request  to  increase 
military  and  economic  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor by  as  much  a&  $100  million  in  this 
fiscal  year  alone,  I  have  sent  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  requesting  oversight 
hearings  on  our  policy  toward  El  Sal- 
vador. 


Like  all  other  Senators,  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  challenges  posed  by  Soviet 
and  Cuban  policies  to  our  vital  interest 
in  Latin  America. 

I  might  say  that  I  feel  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  have  been  irre- 
sponsible in  their  activities  in  Latin 
America.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  in- 
controvertible evidence  that  the  very 
objectives  so  critical  to  stability  in 
El  Salvador— vindication  of  human 
rights,  social  reform,  and  economic 
progress  for  all  of  El  Salvadorans,  are 
being  subverted  by  elements  identified 
with  the  government. 

Assurances  freely  given  last  year 
about  protecting  helpless  civilians 
from  the  excesses  of  government 
troops  have  been  overturned  by  fre- 
quent reports,  some  of  them  clearly 
accurate,  of  continued  massacres  at 
the  hands  of  the  military.  Even  as  the 
administration  repeats  earlier  claims 
that  elections  scheduled  March  28  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  El  Salvador,  our 
own  Ambassador  there  is  quoted  as 
stating  that  "no  alternative"  may  exist 
to  seeking  a  military  victory  over  the 
rebels. 

Meanwhile,  as  many  as  a  thousand 
El  Salvandoran  citizens  are  killed  each 
month,  and  ambitious  and  laudable 
land  reform  program,  sponsored  by 
the  Duarte  regime,  has  been  obstruct- 
ed by  the  government's  own  troops. 
Despite  generous  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance and  a  string  of  proclamations 
that  insurgent  forces  had  been  thrown 
on  the  defensive,  we  hear  that  half 
the  coimtry's  air  force  capability  has 
been  destroyed  in  a  single  bold  attack. 
Prospects  that  an  impartial  and  genu- 
ine popular  verdict  can  be  extracted 
from  next  month's  election  grow  ever 
more  dim.  Fears  of  an  ever-expanding 
bloodbath  grow  even  more  real. 

Our  own  policy  over  the  past  year 
raises  serious  questions  about  our  ob- 
jectives and  our  methods.  Last  winter 
the  administration  threatened  "to  go 
to  the  source"  of  aggression  in  Central 
America,  but  a  white  paper  designed 
to  substantiate  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan 
involvement  was  at  least  partially 
compromised  by  flawed  evidence. 

I  might  say,  since  having  heard  of 
the  white  paper,  both  as  a  member  of 
the  AppropriiEitions  Committee  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, it  was  very  clear  that  even  those 
who  had  written  the  white  paper  did 
their  best  to  back  off  of  it  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  presented. 

The  administration  has  pledged  to 
press  vigorously  for  a  wide  range  of  re- 
forms, but  it  appears  we  have  failed  to 
apply  all  the  leverage  at  our  disposal. 
The  war.  we  were  told,  had  been  won 
on  the  battlefield  by  virtue  of  $25  mil- 
lion in  U.S.  military  assistance  ex- 
tended last  year,  but  now  our  own  ex- 
perts do  not  Icnow  which  side  is  win- 
ning. 

Under  these  unsettling  conditions 
the  Congress  will  shortly  be  asked  to 


expand  dramatically  the  American  fi- 
nancial commitment  to  El  Salvador,  in 
part  to  defray  rapidly  escalating  mili- 
tary requirements,  in  part  to  sustain  a 
war-battered  economy,  in  part  to  begin 
a  program  of  reconstruction  even  as 
the  Duarte  regime's  capacity  to  con- 
trol events  weakens  steadily. 

For  this  year,  the  bill  is  expected  to 
rise  from  $135  million  to  $235  million. 
The  current  forecast  for  next  year  is 
reported  to  be  close  to  $300  million. 
Funds  for  all  this  must  be  drawn  from 
allocations  for  other  countries.  Includ- 
ing several  other  Central  American 
countries  where  signs  of  insurgent  ac- 
tivity are  proliferating. 

In  this  context,  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  El  Salvador 
cannot  easily  be  sustained.  Oversight 
hearings  constitute  appropriate  and 
indeed  indispensable  next  step  in  as- 
sessing our  policy  toward  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  chairman  of  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  will  have  such 
oversight  hearings.  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  know  where 
these  tax  dollars  are  being  spent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  allotted  to  me. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


S.  1394,  THE  SECRET  SERVICE 
REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  KKmrsDY.  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1394— the 
Secret  Service  Reform  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  particularly  honored  to  have  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.  I  want  to  quickly  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  however, 
that  the  Senator  has  agreed  to  cospon- 
sor this  important  legislation  with  res- 
ervations about  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  would  grant  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  exemption  to  the 
Secret  Service.  I  wanted  to  make  that 
point  abimdantly  clear  from  the  start. 

Nevertheless,  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  the 
Secret  Service  Reform  Act  is  a  positive 
signal  that  the  time  has  come  to  pro- 
vide the  Secret  Service  with  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  do  their  essential  job  at  a 
time  when  terrorism  and  the  threat  of 
assassination  to  our  top  public  officials 
and  international  leaders  is  epidemic. 
We  need  only  go  back  to  that  tragic 
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day  this  past  March  when  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  our  President 
at  the  Washington  Hilton  to  realize 
that  without  the  skill  and  courage  of 
our  Secret  Service  men  and  women,  we 
may  have  faced  yet  another  deeper 
tragedy. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  cosponsorship 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
who  has  faced  the  cruel,  personal  trag- 
edy of  such  senseless  attacks  on  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family,  should  send  a 
message  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  the  time  has  come  to  pro- 
vide the  Secret  Service  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  critical  pro- 
tective and  investigative  functions. 


RESELL  AMERICA  TO 
AMEailCANS 

Mr.  DsCONCmi.  Mr.  President,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  Ronald  D.  Johnson 
recently  submitted  a  very  novel  and 
interesting  idea  that  I  am  passing  on 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  thoughts 
and  considerations  in  the  hopes  that 
we  might  implement  these  ideas  and 
resell  ourselves  on  our  country.  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Johnson's  ideas  are: 

As  a  nation  we  have  tried  to  legislate 
those  rights  for  our  citizens,  utilizing 
our  laws  to  force  compliance  on  the 
part  of  each  citizen.  If  our  Nation  is  to 
survive  the  challenges  facing  us  as  a 
nation,  we  must  revert  back  to  the 
melting  pot  concept  and  resell  Amer- 
ica to  Americans.  Each  one  must  teach 
one,  and  it  must  be  done  voluntarily— 
by  each  of  us. 

For  that  reason  it  is  proposed  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
point an  Ambassador  to  America  who 
will  recruit  and  direct  a  volunteer 
group  of  bipartisan  Americans  to 
begin  to  resell  America  to  our  people. 

The  Government  will  be  asked  to 
underwrite  the  expense  only  for  the 
program  that  will  utUlze  the  assist- 
ance of  our  congressional.  State,  and 
local  officials,  churches,  as  well  as  the 
VFW,  Elks,  Moose,  and  other  patriotic 
and  civic  organizations  to  sponsor  edu- 
cation and  informational  activities 
year  round  and  assist  in  coordinating 
national  holiday  observances  such  as 
the  Fourth  of  July,  Veterans  Day, 
Flag  Day,  and  National  Patriotism 
Week.  In  addition  to  those  holidays 
the  Ambassador  will  seek  to  involve  all 
Americans  in  the  recognition  of  cul- 
tural observances  such  as  Cinco  De 
Mayo.  Black  History  Week,  Italian, 
Polish,  and  other  ethnic  observances. 

I  believe  that  Judge  Johnson  has 
some  very  good  ideas,  ones  that  each 
of  us  should  consider. 


THE  ECONOMIC  AND  DEFENSE 
POUCIES  OF  JAPAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  share  with  the  Senate  my 
thoughts  regarding  a  speech  by  a 
former  colleague,  a  dear  friend,  and  a 


great  American,  the  former  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Senator  Paul  Farmin. 
Senator  Fannin  has  spoken  recently 
on  a  topic  that  is  increasingly  becom- 
ing a  grave  national  concern  in  this 
country.  That  subject  is  the  economic 
and  defense  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan.  He  has  spoken  with 
great  eloquence,  and  I  agree  with 
mauiy  of  the  points  that  he  has  made 
in  that  speech. 

One  of  these  points  Is  that  the  cur- 
rent defense  spending  level  by  the 
Government  of  Japan  is  minuscule  in 
comparison  with  the  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  of  Japan.  As  a  result, 
we  in  the  United  States  continue  to 
carry  an  extremely  large  portion  of 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  defense  of 
that  country. 

I  share  Senator  Fannin's  concerns.  I, 
too,  wish  to  see  some  significant  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  Japan  toward  carrying  a  larger  part 
of  the  common  defense  burden.  Fur- 
thermore, the  fimds  that  could  poten- 
tially be  used  by  Japan  for  defense  are 
being  used  to  subsidize  the  Japanese 
industry  in  its  invasion  of  our  markets. 
The  Japanese  have  dominated  the 
electronics  and  automobile  markets 
and  they  are  on  their  way  to  become 
world  leaders  in  the  steel  and  ship- 
building industries.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Japanese  impose  trade  restrictions 
that  make  it  difficult  for  our  products 
to  compete  fairly  with  their  products 
in  Japan. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  country  and 
Japan  that  the  Japanese  Government 
move  significantly  in  two  areas:  One, 
to  reduce  trade  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
can products;  and,  two,  to  increase 
their  defense  spending  significantly, 
and  by  that  I  mean  to  spend  at  a  level 
well  beyond  that  of  1  percent  of  GNP. 
Mr.  President,  the  speech  by  Sena- 
tor Paul  Fannin  contains  numerous 
other  good  points,  and  I  wish  my  col- 
leagues to  have  the  benefits  of  his 
thoughts.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks    of    Formzr    Senator    Paul    J. 
Pawhih  10  THE  Phoenix  South  Mountain 
Rotary  Club  at  the  Dorado's  Inn,  Decem- 
ber 15.  1981 

The  Japanese  are  not  superhumans,  but 
the  American  taxpayer  Is  making  them  look 
that  way.  I'm  talking  about  $70  billion  relief 
provided  Japan  by  American  taxpayers  this 
year,  and  It  will  be  more  next  year  if  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  this  threat  to  the  survival  of 
our  manufacturing  community  now  fiimish- 
ing  millions  of  jobs  to  our  people. 

Those  Japanese  automobUes  which  in 
1980  claimed  23  percent  of  the  new  car  sales 
in  the  U£.  would  be  priced  a  great  deal 
higher  were  it  not  for  this  $70  billion  Indi- 
rect subsidy  the  American  taxpayers  provid- 
ed. This  would  be  true  of  the  other  Japa- 
nese products  that  are  flooded  our  markets 
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and  competing  with  us  on  the  world  mar- 
keU. 

(We  didn't  actually  send  $70  billion  in  sub- 
sidy to  Japan  last  year)— $70  billion  is  the 
difference  between  what  Japan  actually 
spent  on  their  national  defense  and  what 
they  would  have  spent  if  they  had  paid 
their  fair  share  of  the  free  world's  defense 
Including  their  own  country's,  instead  of 
free  loading  on  the  United  States,  their 
total  national  budget  was  reduced  by  that 
amount.  In  business  terms  their  overhead 
was  lowered  to  that  extent. 

While  Japan  was  becoming  a  world  leader 
In  the  electronic  Industry,  the  steel  industry 
and  becoming  the  world's  largest  shipbuild- 
ers as  well  as  builders  of  more  cars  than  any 
other  nation,  the  United  States  taxpayers 
indirectly  subeidlzed  their  country  by  sever- 
al hundred  billion  dollars. 

(That  Indirect  subsidy  lowers  the  amount 
of  money  needed  in  their  National  Budget 
today  by  roui^ly  20  percent.)  With  this  tre- 
mendous adTantage.  the  Japanese  now 
dominate  one  after  another  of  our  markets. 
Radio,  TV.  recorders,  small  calculators,  mo- 
torcycles, bicycles,  sporting  goods;  and  now 
the  manufacturing  of  automotive,  farm  ma- 
chinery, road  equipment  and  electric  gen- 
erators are  suffering  from  this  subsidized 
competition. 

Japan's  imports  into  the  United  States  are 
more  devastating  to  our  economy  and  Jobs 
this  year  than  ever  before  and  from  all  Indi- 
cations will  be  worse  next  year.  This  year 
our  trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  $15  billion 
which  is  the  largest  trade  deficit  ever,  ex- 
ceeding last  year's  $9  billion  deficit  by  over 
50  percent.  This  will  continue  and  become 
more  devastating  to  our  economy  if  we  don't 
rebel. 

American  manufacturers  are  taxed  heavi- 
ly to  meet  our  defense  expenditures;  where- 
as, the  Japanese,  relieved  by  the  United 
States  of  the  principal  part  of  their  fair 
share  of  the  free  world's  defense,  give  spe- 
cial tax  relief,  including  the  elimination  of 
their  commodity  tax  on  exports,  have  no 
capital  gains  tax  and  lower  taxes  for  busi- 
ness investments.  For  example,  business 
loans  today  in  Japan  are  at  rates  below  7%. 
Some  businesses,  Japan  desires  to  promote, 
are  furnished  development  bank  loans  cov- 
ering up  to  80%  and  more  of  their  operating 
capital.  Their  goal  Is  to  assist  their  compa- 
nies to  dominate  world  markets. 

The  Japanese  government  gives  other  spe- 
cial assistance  through  their  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  such  as 
Import  protection,  direct  subsidies  for  mar- 
keting, especially  for  exports  but  also  for  re- 
search and  development  of  high  technology. 
In  many  of  their  Industries,  the  Japanese 
Government  gives  subsidies  for  scrapping 
manufacturing  equipment  If  more  efficient 
equipment  becomes  available,  plus  giving 
special  accelerated  depreciation  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  superior  new  equipment. 

The  Japanese  government  would  not  have 
the  generous  funds  for  these  promotions  if 
they  were  expending  over  25%  of  their 
budget  on  defense  as  we  are  doing.  Last  year 
they  spent  5.2%  of  their  budget  on  defense, 
and  next  year  will  probably  spend  about  the 
same:  whereas,  our  expenditures  will  in- 
crease, with  a  projected  32%  of  our  budget 
allocated  to  defense  by  1985.  In  dollar  fig- 
ures, last  year,  Japan  allocated  less  than  $11 
billion  for  defense,  while  we  were  allocating 
over  $180  billion. 

Based  on  Japan's  now  one-half  of  the 
United  States  GNP  and  even  a  greater  per- 
centage of  Industrial  production  and  with 
one-half  our  population,  their  fair  share  of 
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defense  expenditures  should  be  at  least  one- 
half  that  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Recently  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, the  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  and  the  Economic  Planning 
Agency  successfully  opposed  the  Japanese 
Defense  Agencies'  request  for  additional 
funds  on  the  grounds  that  even  the  present 
rate  of  defense  spending  was  not  necessary 
and  might  interfere  with  their  economic 
growth. 

Yes,  Japan  is  free  loading  on  the  United 
States.  This  must  stop,  or  we  will  have  mil- 
lions more  workers  out  of  Jobs  and  more  In- 
dustries going  bankrupt.  We  have  run  a 
trading  deficit  with  Japan  since  1965;  and. 
as  I  have  stated,  its  growth  is  rapidly  esca- 
lating. 

You  may  wonder— why  is  the  United 
States  subsidizing  a  prosperous  industrial 
competitor  that  is  flooding  our  markets 
with  manufactured  products  and  also  taking 
business  away  from  us  throughout  the 
world  markets? 

In  1960  when  Japan's  GNP  was  $43  bil- 
lion, Vii  or  less  than  ours,  and  they  were 
still  recovering  from  World  War  II,  and  the 
United  States  was  still  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  economically  and  mili- 
tarily, we  agreed  under  the  U.S.-Japan  Secu- 
rity Treaty  to  give  full  defense  protection  to 
Japan  without  any  quid  pro  quo.  The  agree- 
ment was  for  ten  years  but  to  continue 
unless  abrogated  by  either  party  giving  the 
other  a  one-year  notice.  By  the  middle  of 
the  sixties,  Japan  was  becoming  a  prosper- 
ous nation;  but  this  treaty  continued  with 
all  its  one-sided  stipulations.  Today,  Japan 
leads  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world  in 
GNP  growth  reaching  $1.23  trillion  last 
year,  about  one-half  the  U.S.;  their  popula- 
tion Is  about  one-half  of  ours  with  their  In- 
dustrial production  about  75  percent  of  the 
U.S.  Their  fair  share  of  the  free  world's  de- 
fense should  be  at  least  50  percent  that  of 
the  United  States.  If  last  year  Japan  had 
contributed  their  fair  share  of  the  free 
world's  defense,  their  defense  outlay  should 
have  been  more  than  $70  billion  dollars  and 
that  Is  where  the  subsidy  comes  In.  In  busi- 
ness terminology,  their  overhead  is  reduced 
to  the  extent  they  do  not  meet  their  fair 
share  of  the  free  world's  defense. 

Many  Japanese  leaders  have  for  years  ac- 
knowledged their  rapid  growth  and  prosper- 
ity have  been  made  possible  by  the  United 
States- Japan  Security  Treaty  of  1960. 

Heigo  Pujll,  a  vice-president  of  Nippon 
Steel  Corporation,  wrote  an  article  pub- 
lished In  a  book  titled  "Japan  and  Current 
World  Affairs."  This  Is  what  Mr.  Fujii  said 
in  the  early  1970's: 

"Defense  spending  now  requires  only  8  to 
9  percent  of  Japan's  national  budget,  and 
until  some  years  ago  there  was  almost  no 
defense  spending  by  Japan  at  all." 

"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  it  was,  un- 
fortunately. Japan  that  started  the  Pacific 
war  and,  as  a  result,  paid  a  great  price  and 
lost." 

■If  the  United  States— had  demanded  half 
of  Japan's  territory  or  even  the  island  of 
Kyushu— Japan  under  the  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  time  the  war  ended  was  in  no  po- 
sition to  say  no." 

"However,  the  United  States  did  not  seek 
any  territory  whatever.  Instead.  America 
provided  $3W  billion  worth  of  almost  imme- 
diate economic  aid  to  Japan  and  earnestly 
cooperated  in  Japan's  economic  reconstruc- 
tion." 

"At  the  same  time  the  United  States  abet- 
ted Japan  In  setting  up  the  new  system 
called  Democracy.  All  this  made  possible 


the  economic  growth  Japan  has  achieved 
today." 

That  was  written  In  1971  when,  as  Mr. 
FuJii  stated,  their  defense  spending  was  8  to 
9  pecent  of  their  total  budget.  This  year 
that  figure  is  down  to  5.2  percent. 

At  the  September,  1980  Tokyo  conference 
to  commemorate  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  United  States-Japan  Mutual  Security 
Treaty,  former  Defense  Agency  Chief  Asao 
Mihara  said,  "The  Japan-United  States  se- 
curity system  actually  has  played  a  decisive- 
ly Important  role  as  a  pillar  of  freedom, 
peace,  security  and  the  prosperity  for  Japan 
for  nearly  thirty  years." 

"Under  the  security  treaty  system,  the 
Japanese  people  were  able  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  first  on  recovery  from  World 
War  II  and  then  on  the  development  of  our 
economic  strength  and  attaining  the  status 
of  a  great  economic  power,  becoming  the 
country  with  the  second  highest  Industrial 
production  in  the  free  world." 

Speaking  specifically  of  the  U.S.-Japan 
Mutual  Security  Treaty,  Mlharm  pointed 
out,  "That  although  the  United  States  was 
obligated  to  defend  Japan,  Japan  was  not 
required  to  do  the  same." 

Mihara  said,  "This  may  have  been  permis- 
sible when  Japan's  economy  was  only  one- 
tenth  that  of  the  United  States;  but  today 
when  the  ratio  is  l-to-2,  the  treaty  needs  to 
be  revised." 

When  the  Japanese  surrendered  in  1945, 
we  were  In  a  mood  to  Impose  conditions  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  rearm- 
ing—from ever  again  becoming  a  military 
threat  In  the  Pacific.  No  consideration  was 
given  that  Russia  would  soon  become  a 
threat  to  Japan  and  the  U.S. 

Now  we  live  in  a  world  quite  different 
from  the  world  of  1945.  Although  we  were 
not  obligated  to  do  so  thanks  to  the  gener- 
osity of  the  American  people  and  the  money 
provided  by  the  American  taxpayers,  we  re- 
built the  economy  of  Western  Europe,  and 
we  rebuilt  the  economy  of  Japan.  We 
fought  the  bloody  Korean  War  to  a  stale- 
mate in  an  effort  to  maintain  freedom  in 
the  Western  Pacific.  We  became  embroiled 
In  Vietnam  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 

For  the  past  36  years,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  contributed  the  lion's  share  of 
the  cost  for  the  military  forces  the  West 
must  maintain  if  peace  is  to  be  preserved. 

During  this  t>eriod.  Communist  Russia  has 
relentlessly  expanded  its  military  force. 
Until  today,  their  navy  Is  larger  and  more 
modem  than  ours,  their  ICBM's  are  more 
numerous  and  have  greater  throw  weight 
than  ours,  and  their  tactical  weapons  de- 
ployed on  the  continent  of  Europe  vastly 
outnumbered  the  defensive  weapons  of 
NATO. 

We  support  a  very  costly  effort  to  main- 
tain peace  In  the  Middle  Elast  and  to  protect 
the  world's  trade  routes,  which  are  more  Im- 
portant to  Japan  than  most  any  other 
nation. 

Although  the  NATO  countries  outspent 
Japan  during  the  seventies  by  as  much  as  5 
or  6-to-l  of  GNP,  the  United  States  still  car- 
ried the  principal  share  of  the  free  world's 
defense.  Japan's  share  has  been  slightly  in- 
creased, but  they  are  still  the  free  rider 
spending  last  year  only  about  v*  the  per- 
centage of  GNP  as  the  average  of  the 
NATO  nations. 

The  leaders  of  Japan  know  this.  Former 
Defense  Agency  Chief  Shin  Kanemaru  in 
September,  1980  said,  "The  Japanese  de- 
fense posture  is  so  weak,  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a  fighting  force." 

Japan  with  a  contemplated  budget  for 
their  Fiscal  Year  ending  April  1,   1982  Is 


spending  leas  than  1  percent  of  their  GNP 
on  defense— less  than  $12  billion  compared 
with  our  projected  expenditure  of  around 
$200  billion. 

For  many  years,  the  American  taxpayers 
have  with  very  little  complaint  contributed 
from  5  to  10  percent  of  our  gron  national 
product  to  the  cause  of  defense.  Presently, 
we  are  paying  over  5  percent  of  our  GNP  for 
defense,  and  the  Reagan  administration 
proposes  to  increase  this  to  about  7  percent 
of  our  GNP  which  will  carry  us  to  about 
$250  billion  in  1985. 

On  a  per  capita  basis  in  1979,  Japan  spent 
about  $74  per  person  on  defense. 

The  West  Germans  and  the  French  spent 
approximately  $274  per  person. 

In  1981  on  a  per  capita  basis,  Japan  will 
spend  about  $82;  the  UJB.  will  spend  about 
$600  per  person. 

We  all  recognize  that  Great  Britain  is  in 
dire  economic  straights;  but,  even  so.  Great 
Britain  last  year  spent  about  5  percent  of 
their  gross  national  product  on  defense.  If 
Japan  had  spent  as  much  percentage  wise  of 
GNP  as  Great  Britain,  the  free  world  de- 
fense budget  would  have  increased  by  30 
percent.  In  1971  I  Joined  my  ooUeagues  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
complaining  to  the  Senate  members.  We 
stated,  "Japan  has  been  able  to  concentrate 
its  efforts  in  the  exi>anslon  of  commercial 
markets  because  only  7.2  percent  of  Its 
budget  Is  spent  on  defense  (compared  to  37 
percent  In  the  U.S.),  and  only  0.8  percent  of 
its  GNP  Is  defense  as  compared  to  8.9  per- 
cent In  the  U.8." 

Since  that  time  Instead  of  assuming  their 
fair  share  of  the  free  world's  defense,  they 
have  continued  to  hide  behind  obsolete  pro- 
visions in  their  constitution  and  the  out- 
moded United  States-Japan  Mutual  Securi- 
ty Agreement  which,  as  I  have  stated,  many 
Japanese  leaders  acknowledge  should  have 
been  updated  years  ago. 

I  repeat— as  long  as  our  leaders  permit 
Jman  to  have  their  cost  of  government  re- 
duced by  20  to  25  percent  of  their  national 
budget  by  our  maintaining  a  defense  um- 
brella for  them,  we  will  have  more  and  more 
of  our  people  dropped  from  manufacturing 
plants  throughout  our  nation  because  of 
our  inability  to  compete. 

Japan  has  the  ability  to  compete  on  the 
world  market  and  still  carry  their  fair  share 
of  the  free  world's  defense.  I  have  admira- 
tion for  their  productive  efficiency  and 
their  inventive  technology;  I  admire  their 
labor  system  which  has  given  them  the 
highest  productivity  of  any  major  nation, 
but  they  could  not  have  built  and  main- 
tained their  manufacturing  complex  that  Is 
flooding  the  world  markets  without  the  free 
ride  the  U.S.  is  giving  them. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I  ob- 
served the  hopelessness  of  getting  American 
products  Into  Japan,  if  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment did  not  want  them.  At  that  time  the 
shoe  was  on  the  other  foot.  On  car  exports 
to  Japan,  we  were  paying  tariff  and  nontar- 
Iff  barriers  of  over  100  percent;  whereas,  we 
were  open  to  Imports  at  a  tariff  of  4^  per- 
cent which  is  now  down  to  3  percent.  Today, 
they  say  their  tariff  is  completely  removed, 
but  they  faU  to  tell  that  their  nontariff  bar- 
riers double  the  price  of  an  American  car 
sold  in  Japan. 

Although  the  Japanese  leaders  have  pub- 
licly confessed  the  existing  inequity,  they 
are  going  to  cling  to  the  present  privileged 
position  as  long  as  they  can.  They  will  be 
able  to  do  this  until  the  people  of  this 
nation  Insist  upon  a  change.  What  should 
we  do? 
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step  1.  Immediately  negotiable  on  orderly 
marketing  agreement  to  end  the  trade  pref- 
erences enjoyed  by  Japan  under  the  GATT 
agreement  and  nontariff  barriers  they 
maintain  to  protect  their  markets. 

Step  2.  We  should  insist  that  within  three 
years  the  defense  expenditures  of  the  Japa- 
nese equal  the  average  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries on  a  ONP  basis  and  that  the  NATO 
countries  and  Japan,  each  should  equal  the 
VS.  in  defense  spending  on  an  equitable 
formula  within  five  years. 

If  the  Japanese  do  not  desire  to  build  a 
military  complex  for  themselves,  then  they 
should  build,  in  dollar  amounts  to  meet 
Step  3.,  naval  vessels,  aircraft  and  mobile 
equipment.  aU  badly  needed  by  the  free 
world  countries  to  be  furnished  to  NATO  to 
help  meet  the  challenge  of  Russia;  or  pay  to 
the  United  States  on  a  percentage  of  their 
ONP  an  amount  to  meet  Step  2.  as  outlined. 
If  the  Japanese  fail  to  respond,  if  they 
refuse  to  increase  their  defense  expendi- 
tures, we  must  foUow  the  lead  of  other  na- 
tions and  drastically  reduce  the  amount  of 
Japanese  Imports  permitted  into  the  United 
States;  and  rewrite  the  U.S.-Japane8e  Secu- 
rity Treaty  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis,  which 
should  be  done  in  any  event. 

As  recenUy  as  March.  1981.  I  testified  on 
this  problem  before  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  A  number  of 
Senators,  including  Senator  John  Tower. 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, are  working  on  this  problem. 

I  am  convinced  that  once  the  American 
people  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
current  inequities,  they  will  demand  the 
Federal  Government  take  action  or  will  act 
themselves.  The  most  powerful  weapon  we 
have  is  for  the  American  taxpayer  to  boy- 
cott Japanese  products  until  they  agree  to 
accept  their  responsibility  to  share  fairly 
the  free  world's  defense. 

Please  remember  these  figures— prosper- 
ous Japan  has  reported  they  will  spend  less 
than  $12  billion  on  defense  next  year.  The 
United  States,  almost  one  trillion  dollars  in 
debt,  will  spend  about  $200  billion  of  your 
money  for  defense. 

Again  I  reiterate,  on  any  equitable  formu- 
la, Japan  should  contribute  to  the  free 
world  defense  one-half  as  much  as  our 
nation. 

Our  military  budget  will  be  up  $80  billion 
doUars  in  the  years  1979-1982.  Japans  as 
they  now  report  will  lie  up  less  than  $3  bil- 
lion. 

No  longer  can  we  accept  excuses  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution  or  obsolete  treaties 
prohibiting  a  defense  buildup.  The  freedom 
of  aU  Western  countries  is  at  stake  with 
Japan  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  to  Rus- 
sia's powerful  navy  and  air  forces. 

Whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  enable 
Japan  to  meet  their  fair  share  of  the  free 
world's  defense  must  be  rapidly  accom- 
plished. 

Every  American  should  be  shocked  to 
learn  that  Japan  refuses  to  assist  the  other 
free  countries  of  the  world  by  having  even  a 
semblance  of  a  military  force  to  protect 
their  own  country,  and  that  they  are  free 
loading  on  the  United  SUtes  at  a  savings  to 
them  of  over  $70  billion  this  year. 

If  we  had  subsidized  Chrysler  to  the 
extent  of  20  percent  of  their  budget,  as  we 
have  subsidized  Japan  and  its  industries, 
Chrysler  would  be  prosperous  today. 

If  Japan  does  not  cooperate,  the  adminis- 
tration and  every  member  of  Congress 
should  in  mass  disclose  to  the  American 
people  and  the  free  world  the  true  story  of 
the  Japanese  free  loaders. 


Inaction  will  be  disastrous  to  the  future  of 
our  count 
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REMARKS  OP  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BEFORE  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE OP  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES 
OF  THE  STATE  COURTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
last  Saturday  evening  those  of  us  on 
the  Conomlttee  on  the  Judiciary  who 
attended  the  fifth  annual  Brookings 
Institute  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  had  the  distinct  honor  of  join- 
ing with  the  chief  justices  of  the  State 
supreme  courts  for  dinner.  On  that  oc- 
casion, the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  William  French  Smith, 
delivered  a  speech  I  know  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  State  court  justices  and 
also  those  of  us  who  have  watched  the 
court  system  of  this  Nation  become 
flooded  with  criminal  appellate  cases. 

The  Attorney  General  addressed  an 
issue  that  Is  both  a  reconmiendation 
of  his  task  force  on  violent  crime  and 
the  subject  of  proposals  before  Con- 
gress—limitations on  habeas  corpus 
appeals. 

These  actions— which  accounted  for 
nearly  8,000  cases  in  the  Federal 
courts  last  year— are  basically  attacks 
on  the  finality  of  State  court  convic- 
tions in  criminal  cases.  What  defend- 
ants allege  in  these  appeals  is  essen- 
tially that  they  did  not  get  a  fair  trial 
in  the  State  courts  and  now  seek  a 
review  of  thOSe  State  court  proceed- 
ings by  the  Federal  courts. 

Habeas  corpus  means  literally  "you 
have  the  body"  which  results  in  a  writ 
from  a  court  demanding  that  the  pris- 
oner be  brought  before  it.  Historically, 
this  has  been  one  of  the  original  guar- 
antees of  personal  liberty,  and  it 
should  continue  to  be. 

In  the  judgment  of  many,  however, 
this  use  of  the  habeas  corpus  writ  has 
been  abused  by  prisoners  and  lawyers 
who  simply  file  such  petitions  regard- 
less of  the  true  merits  of  the  case.  The 
result  is  that  the  courts  are  so  over- 
whelmed with  these  requests  for 
review  that  the  truly  deserving  ones 
get  lost  in  the  process. 

In  his  speech,  the  Attorney  General 
sets  forth  eloquently  these  and  other 
argiunents  for  placing  limitations  on 
the  ability  of  State  prisoners  to  file 
habeas  corpus  actions.  He  also  indicat- 
ed that  he  will  submit  legislation  to 
Congress  this  week  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  I  look  forward  to  his 
submission  of  this  Important  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Attorney 
General  Smith  delivered  In  Williams- 
burg this  past  weekend  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Remarks  or  Hon.  William  French  Smith. 

Attorney  General  or  the  United  States 

There  is  something  in  the  air  of  Williams- 
burg—a  scent  of  American  history- that 
breathed  deeply  draws  the  mind  back  to  the 
origins  of  this  unique  republic.  America  has 
not  always  been  the  great  economic  and 
military  power  to  which  we  and  the  world 
have  grown  so  accustomed.  Since  its  begin- 
nings, however,  this  Nation  has  always  been 
something  grander.  Our  country  was  found- 
ed upon  a  novel  idea— the  idea  of  liberty.  Ite 
federalist  system  of  government  was  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  and  preserve  free  insti- 
tutions and  a  free  people. 

Just  last  Tuesday  night,  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  the  President  placed  re- 
newed emphasis  upon  the  role  of  federalism 
In  our  system  of  government.  He  noted: 
"This  Administration  has  faith  in  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  constitutional 
balance  envisioned  by  the  founding  fa- 
thers." In  recent  years,  however,  too  few 
federal  officials  have  shown  full  faith  in  the 
other  levels  of  government  in  this  country— 
and  a  recognition  of  the  faithful  governing 
that  they  do  every  day. 

In  No.  45  of  The  Federalist  Papers,  James 
Madison  admonished:  "The  powers  delegat- 
ed by  the  proposed  Constitution  to  the  fed- 
eral government  are  few  and  defined.  Those 
which  are  to  remain  in  the  State  govern- 
ments are  numerous  and  indefinite.  .  .  . 
The  powers  reserved  to  the  several  States 
will  extend  to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  concern  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people;  and 
the  internal  order,  Improvement,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State." 

In  Federalist  No.  46  Madison  reempha- 
sized  the  same  point  even  "[i]f  .  .  .  the 
people  should  .  .  .  become  more  partial  to 
the  federal  than  to  the  State  govern- 
ments. ..."  As  Madison  warned,  "it  is  only 
within  a  certain  sphere  that  the  federal 
power  can.  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  ad- 
vantageously administered." 

In  the  nearly  two  centuries  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Federalist  Papers— and  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution— federal  offi- 
cials have  too  frequently  thwarted  valuable 
state  and  local  government  efforts.  In  its 
contemplation  of  the  Supremacy  Clause, 
the  federal  government  has  sometlnes  for- 
gotten that  sute  and  local  officials  also 
swear  adherence  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  often  know  how  best  to  govern  the  af- 
fairs of  their  own  states. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Justice  Brandeis 
wrote  the  following:  "To  stay  experimenta- 
tion in  things  social  and  economic  is  a  grave 
reponsibllity.  Denial  of  the  right  to  experi- 
ment may  b«  fraught  with  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  Nation.  It  is  one  of  the 
happy  incidents  of  the  federal  system  that  a 
single  courageous  State  may,  if  its  citizens 
choose,  serve  as  a  laboratory;  and  try  novel 
social  and  economic  experiments  without 
risk  to  the  country." 

Experiments  attempted  by  the  federal 
government  inevitably  affect  the  entire 
country.  Those  attempted  at  the  sUte  level, 
however,  present  less  of  a  risk— what  doesn't 
work  can  be  more  easily  changed,  and  what 
does  work  can  be  taken  up  by  other  states 
on  a  broader  and  firmer  basis. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  acting  on 
those  principles  of  federalism.  Today.  I 
want  to  outline  some  of  the  steps  the  Jus- 
tice Department  Is  taking  to  make  federal- 
ism more  of  a  reality. 

Symbolic  of  our  concern  for  state  and 
local  government  Is,  for  example,  our  new 
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litigation  notice  policy.  Under  this  Adminis- 
tration, the  Justice  Department  will  give 
prior  notice  to  state  governors  and  attor- 
neys general  before  commencing  any  litiga- 
tion against  entities  of  state  government. 
We  will  consult  with  the  appropriate  state 
officials,  and  we  will  defer  to  the  state 
policy  decisions  whenever  that  is  legally 
permissible.  As  a  result,  more  potential  con- 
troversies can  be  resolved  without  confron- 
tation. 

In  many  other  ways,  moreover,  the  De- 
partment will  show  greater  concern  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  role  of  state  and  local 
government  in  our  system.  For  example,  our 
crime  program  has  been  constructed  to  re- 
flect that  concern. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  last 
evening,  the  Administration  has  proposed  a 
comprehensive  program  to  improve  the  fed- 
eral effort  In  our  Nation's  fight  against 
crime.  The  proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code 
that  forms  part  of  that  program  contains 
over  100  significant  improvements  in  federal 
criminal  law.  In  addition,  the  package  ad- 
dresses some  twenty  other  areas  of  criminal 
justice— and  contains  another  forty  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  fifteen  administrative  ini- 
tiatives. 

The  first  goal  of  our  crime  package  is  to 
ensure  full  federal  cooperation  with  state 
and  local  law  enforcement— and  to  direct 
federal  resources  more  effectively  against 
the  different  crime  problems  experienced  in 
different  localities.  To  achieve  that  end,  I 
have  directed  each  U.S.  Attorney  to  create  a 
Law  Enforcement  Coordinating  Committee 
and  to  develop— in  conjunction  with  state 
and  local  law  enforcement— a  plan  that  rec- 
ognizes local  and  state  criminal  justice  pri- 
orities. The  proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code 
would  reenforce  that  commitment  to  state 
and  local  law  enforcement— a  plan  that  rec- 
ognizes local  and  state  criminal  justice  pri- 
orities. The  proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code 
would  reenforce  that  commitment  to  state 
and  local  priorities  by  explicitly  authorizing 
federal  law  enforcement  to  decline  or  dis- 
continue use  of  federal  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion whenever  an  offense  can  be  effectively 
prosecuted  by  the  states  and  there  is  not  a 
substantial  federal  Interest  in  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

By  employing  federal  resources— including 
concurrent  jurisdiction— in  response  to  the 
specific  crime  problems  that  are  perceived 
to  be  most  serious  in  particular  localities, 
federal  law  enforcement  can  and  will  make 
a  bigger  difference  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  Through  enhanced  cooperation— for 
example,  the  Law  Enforcement  Coordinat- 
ing Committees  and  the  cross-designation  of 
prosecutors  in  both  state  and  federal  sys- 
tems—all levels  of  law  enforcement  can 
begin  to  employ  their  resouces  in  unison 
and  in  accordance  with  the  strengths  each 
can  contribute  to  the  fight  against  crime. 
When  there  is  concurrent  jurisdiction,  cases 
developed  by  federal,  state,  and  local  inves- 
tigators could  then  be  presented  in  the  judi- 
cial system  best  suited  to  the  facts,  statutes, 
sanctions,  and  space  on  the  dockets. 

Tonight,  I  also  want  to  announce  another 
federalist  initiative  that  will  affect  state  ju- 
dicial systems.  We  recognize  the  need  for 
some  change  in  t^e  relationship  between 
federal  and  state  courts. 

Some  tend  to  forget  that  most  of  the  judg- 
ing done  in  this  Nation  is  done  by  state— not 
federal— courts.  By  1980  at  least  five  million 
cases  were  being  filed  annually  in  the  state 
court  systems  and  the  local  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  In 
fact,  depending  upon  definition  and  estima- 


tion, the  actual  number  could  be  more  than 
twice  that  large.  On  the  other  hand,  less 
than  170.000  lawsuits  were  filed  in  federal 
courts.  Although  there  are  some  17,000 
courthouses  in  the  country,  less  than  two 
percent  are  federal  courthouses. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
federal  courts  are  unimportant — only  that, 
by  an  overwhelming  proportion,  most  of  the 
legal  rights  vindicated  in  this  country  are 
vindicated  in  the  state  courts.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  also  means  that  the  federal  courts 
sometimes  interfere  too  extensively  in  the 
operation  of  the  state  court  system. 

One  type  of  interference  is  quite  familiar 
to  all  of  the  state  chief  Justices  in  the  audi- 
ence—the current  availability  of  federal 
habeas  corpus  for  those  convicted  in  state 
courts.  Next  week  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  transmit  to  the  Congress  proposals 
to  amend  the  habeas  corpus  statutes  to  cor- 
rect abuses  which  have  developed  and  re- 
store finality  to  criminal  convictions  with- 
out undermining  the  protection  of  federal 
constitutional  rights.  Our  proposals  will  rec- 
ognize and  foster  the  independent  stature 
and  dignity  of  the  state  courts. 

The  problem  in  this  area  has  long  been 
clear.  Considering  the  availability  of  habeas 
corpus  in  1970,  Judge  Henry  Friendly  was 
moved  to  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill.  He 
noted  that  after  state  trial,  conviction,  sen- 
tence, appeal,  affirmance  and  denial  or  cer- 
tiorari by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  criminal  process  was  not  at  an  end,  or 
even  the  beginning  of  the  end,  but  only  the 
end  of  the  beginning.  There  were  nearly 
7,800  habeas  filings  by  state  prisoners  in 
federal  courts  in  the  year  ending  in  June  of 
1981.  And  that  number  fails  to  take  account 
of  the  number  of  appeals  f Ued  in  the  federal 
appellate  courts  from  denials  by  the  federal 
district  courts.  Thirty  years  ago  your  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices  complained  that 
federal  habeas  filings  by  state  prisoners 
caused  "inordinate  delays."  "grave  and  un- 
desirable" federal-state  conflicts  and  "the 
impairment  of  the  public  confidence  in  our 
judicial  institutions."  In  1953.  Justice 
Robert  Jackson  expressed  his  concern  over 
the  "floods  of  stale,  frivolous  and  repeti- 
tious petitions  (for  federal  habeas  corpus  by 
state  prisoners  which)  inundate  the  docket 
of  the  lower  courts  and  swell  our  own."  Al- 
though that  flood  reached  a  peak  in  1970, 
the  number  of  petitions  filed  last  year  was 
over  fourteen  times  as  great  as  when  Justice 
Jackson  complained  of  the  inundation.  Of 
further  concern,  last  year  saw  a  disturbing 
eleven  percent  increase  over  the  preceding 
year. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  filings  large  in 
itself,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
are  not  new  cases.  They  are  cases  which 
have  already  been  through  the  state  court 
system— and  usually  through  state  collater- 
al proceedings  as  well.  The  question  perhaps 
should  not  be  how  many  such  filings  there 
are  but  why  there  should  be  any  at  all.  This 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  Itself,  in  a  res- 
olution adopted  last  August,  noted  that  "a 
sustantial  number  of  duplicative,  overlap- 
ping, and  repetitive  reviews  of  state  criminal 
convictions  in  the  federal  courts  unduly  pro- 
long and  call  Into  question  state  criminal 
proceedings  without  furthering  the  historic 
purposes  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus." 

The  costs  of  the  current  broad  availability 
of  habeas  corpus  have  become  clear.  The 
continual  availability  of  the  pofisiblUty  of 
relief  has  turned  many  prisoners  into  writ- 
writers  who  never  confront  the  fact  of  their 
guilt  and  get  on  with  the  process  or  rehabili- 
tation, but  view  the  criminal  process  as  an 


ongoing  game  in  which  they  are  still  active 
contestants.  The  same  appearance  Is  con- 
veyed to  the  pubUc,  with  a  conaequent  and 
deserved  loss  of  respect  for  the  criminal 
process.  Questions  may  t>e  raised  on  federal 
habeas  corpus  long  after  wltneaaes  and  par- 
ticipants have  vanished  from  the  scene, 
making  not  only  response  to  the  petition 
but  retrial  difficult.  Gathering  witnesses 
and  relevant  material  is  often  expensive  and 
time-consuming  if  required  long  after  the 
event  in  question.  And,  as  Justice  Jackson 
has  put  it,  "it  must  prejudice  the  occasional 
meritorious  application  to  be  buried  in  a 
flood  of  worthless  ones.  He  who  must  search 
a  haystack  for  a  needle  is  likely  to  end  up 
with  the  attitude  that  the  needle  is  not 
worth  the  search." 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  audience  that  the 
broad  availability  of  federal  habeas  corpus 
for  those  who  have  lieen  convicted  after  a 
full  and  fair  trial  in  state  court,  with  appel- 
late review,  represents  a  serious  strain  on 
federalism.  In  our  view,  it  is  an  exceHive 
strain. 

Our  first  proposal  Involves  redetermina- 
tion of  matters  previously  adjudicated  in 
state  proceedings.  Under  current  law  there 
is  a  somewhat  odd  contrast  between  redeter- 
mination of  factual  issues  and  redetermina- 
tion of  legal  issues.  No  federal  evidentiary 
hearing  is  required  on  a  factual  matter  de- 
termined after  a  full  and  fair  bearing  in 
state  court,  and  state  court  findings  are 
treated  as  presumptively  correct.  No  similar 
deference  exists  concerning  legal  issues.  It  is 
as  If  state  judges  were  considered  adequate 
fact-finders  but  incapable  Interpreters  of 
law. 

In  historical  terms,  the  disparate  treat- 
ment of  the  re-examlnatlon  of  factual  and 
legal  issues  is  a  relatively  recent  innovation. 
It  does  not  appear  that  a  distinction  of  this 
sort  was  recognized  prior  to  1953  and  the  de- 
cision of  Brown  v.  Alien.  In  the  1944  deci- 
sion of  Ex  Parte  Hawk,  for  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  sUted  that  "(wlbere  the  state 
courts  have  considered  and  adjudicated  the 
merits  of  ...  [a  petitioner's]  .  .  .  conten- 
tions ...  a  federal  court  will  not  ordinarily 
re-examine  upon  writ  of  habeas  corpus  the 
questions  thus  adjudicated."  No  distinction 
was  drawn  in  the  statement  of  the  rule  be- 
tween factual  and  non-actual  questions. 

We  will  propose  legislative  repeal  of  the 
rule  requiring  routine  re-detennlnatlon  by 
federal  courts  of  legal  and  mixed  legal-fac- 
tual determinations  of  the  state  courts. 
Where  an  issue— whether  factual  or  non- 
factual— has  been  fully  and  fairly  adjudicat- 
ed in  state  proceedings,  a  federal  court  need 
not  and  ordinarily  should  not  undertake  an 
Independent  examination  of  the  Issues. 

As  one  state  appellate  judge  wrote  in  an 
article  publlslied  last  year.  "If  our  nation's 
bifurcated  judicial  system  is  to  be  retained, 
as  I  am  sure  it  will  be.  it  is  clear  that  we 
should  strive  to  make  both  the  federal  and 
the  state  systems  strong,  independent,  and 
viable.  .  .  .  State  judges  in  assuming  office 
take  an  oath  to  support  the  federal  as  well 
as  the  state  constitution.  State  judges  do  in 
fact  rise  to  the  occasion  when  given  the  re- 
sponsibility and  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  defer  to  the 
state  courts  and  give  finality  to  their  Judg- 
ments on  federal  constitutional  questions 
where  a  full  and  fair  adjudication  has  been 
given  in  the  state  court." 

That  is  the  step  we  will  urge  Congress  to 
take.  By  the  way.  the  author  of  the  passage 
just  quoted  is  no  longer  a  state  court  judge. 
She  now  sits  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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Our  second  proposal  relates  to  claims  that 
could  have  been  raised  In  state  proceedings. 
but  were  not  raised  at  the  time  or  In  the 
manner  required  by  state  procedural  rules. 
With  the  decision  of  Wairnoright  v.  Sykes  In 
1977.  the  Supreme  Court  instituted  a  salu- 
tary reform  in  the  standard  governing  the 
effect  of  such  "procedural  defaults."  requir- 
ing proof  of  actual  "prejudice"  and  "cause" 
Justifying  the  default.  The  question  of  what 
constitutes  "cause"  under  this  standard  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  litigation. 
The  question  has  been  presented  most  fre- 
quently when  an  attorney's  failure  to  raise  a 
federal  claim  may  reflect  questionable  Judg- 
ment, but  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  con- 
stitutional Ineffectiveness.  Under  our  pro- 
posals, lesser  degrees  of  attorney  error  or 
misjudgment  would  not  be  recognized  as 
adequate  cause  for  failure  to  raise  the  feder- 
al claim  in  a  state  proceeding. 

Ova  third  proposal  relates  directly  to  the 
problem  of  finality.  Under  current  law. 
habeas  corpus  petitions  can  be  brought  at 
any  time,  without  limitation.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  approach  is  that  petitions  are 
sometimes  brought  many  years— or  even 
decades— after  the  conclusion  of  state  pro- 
ceedings. The  practical  difficulties  of  recon- 
structing occurrences  after  so  great  a  span 
of  time  has  elapsed  are  apparent.  Although 
the  habeas  rules  do  Incorporate  vague  no- 
tions of  laches,  such  an  approach  depends 
on  a  balancing  of  equities,  over  which  rea- 
sonable differences  of  Judgment  will  often 
be  possible.  Hence,  they  presently  afford  no 
definite  end  to  litigation. 

I  believe  that  the  present  approach  to  de- 
layed filings  In  habeas  corpus  petitions  does 
not  accord  appropriate  weight  to  the  impor- 
tance of  finality  in  criminal  adjudication. 
Accordingly,  our  legislative  proposal  will  in- 
clude a  limitation  period  applicable  to 
habeas  corpus  petitions  by  state  prisoners. 

All  of  the  Issues  I  have  discussed  this 
evening  reflect  one  basic  point.  This  Admin- 
istration and  Department  of  Justice  believe 
wholeheartedly  In  our  Constitution  and  the 
federalist  system  it  created.  In  our  dealings 
with  the  states,  we  will  exhibit  a  renewed 
federal  sensitivity  to  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  their  responsibUities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  great  British  statesman  Gladstone 
once  observed  that  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution Is  "[tlhe  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man."  It  truly  Is  a  "wonderful 
work."  It  created  a  multi-faceted  system 
that  restrains  government  from  abusing  Its 
power,  but  allows  government  to  exercise  Its 
powers  effectively.  ImpUclt  In  that  docu- 
ment is  a  remarkable  realism— an  under- 
standing that  no  one  institution,  no  one 
branch  of  government,  no  one  level  of  gov- 
ernment possesses  all  the  wisdom  needed  to 
govern  well. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Benjamin  Franklin  summed  up  both 
the  Insight  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  the 
nature  of  our  constitutional  system  when  he 
said:  "I  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that 
every  member  .  .  .  doubt  a  lltUe  of  his  own 
infallibility." 

It  is  time  the  federal  government  recog- 
nized its  own  fallibility.  It  U  time  the  feder- 
al government  recognized  the  contributions 
to  governing  America  of  which  the  states 
are  capable.  This  Administration  will  do  ex- 
actly that. 


DR.  ARMAND  HAMMER 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  most  remarkable  constituents  is 
an  Immensely  successful  California 
capitalist  named  Armand  Hammer.  Dr. 
Hammer,  who  was  a  self-made  million- 
aire by  the  time  he  graduated  from 
medical  school,  has  foimd  it  possible 
as  a  businessman  to  thrive  not  only  in 
America's  free  enterprise  atmosphere 
but  in  dealings  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  Libya. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  published  December  21,  1981, 
Dr.  Hammer  described  the  origins  of 
his  activities  in  the  latter  two  coun- 
tries and  the  official  origins— in  re- 
quests from  two  Presidents,  John  P. 
Kermedy  and  Jimmy  Carter— of  two 
missions  he  undertook  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Hammer's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Response  Prom  Arkand  Hammer 

In  my  view,  Edward  Jay  Epstein's  article 
"The  Riddle  of  Armand  Hammer"  (Nov.  29) 
unfairly  represents  several  Important  as- 
pects In  the  story  of  my  life.  There  are  some 
misrepresentations  which  go  beyond  the 
levels  of  tolerance.  These  are  the  ones  that 
by  a  pen  stroke  attempt  to  denigrate  or  de- 
stroy the  very  meaning  of  one's  life.  This  I 
cannot  tolerate  in  silence. 

My  role  as  a  capitalist,  in  contrast  to  my 
father's  support  of  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist Parties,  is  well  known.  My  belief 
that  communication  between  the  two  super- 
powers through  trade  and  cultural  ex- 
changes—while maintaining  a  strong  de- 
fense and  striving  for  limitation  of  arma- 
ments—can avert  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war  is  well  documented. 

The  writer  Implies  that  I  created  my  per- 
sonal empire  largely  by  dealing  with  nations 
hostUe  to  the  United  SUtes.  He  further 
states  that  I  became  a  multimillionaire  capi- 
talist through  my  cordial  relations  for  more 
than  half  a  century  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  I  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  first  time  in  1921,  I  had  al- 
ready built  a  multimillion-dollar  business. 

As  a  young  premedlcal  student  at  Colum- 
bia, unfortunate  financial  events  forced  me 
to  take  over  direction  of  my  father's  small 
pharmaceutical  company.  My  father,  a  busy 
general  practitioner  In  New  York,  had  in- 
vested with  a  dishonest  partner.  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  save  the  business  by  day,  and 
study  for  my  degree  at  night. 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  do  this  and  on 
graduation  found  myself  both  a  physician, 
Intending  to  specialize  in  bacteriology,  as 
well  as  a  millionaire. 

Since  I  had  a  six-month  wait  before  start- 
ing my  residency  at  Bellevue,  I  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  fight  typhus  In  the  Urals  as 
well  as  to  collect  moneys  due  my  company 
for  pharmaceuticals  shipped  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  credit. 

Overtaken  by  events,  I  found  the  role  of 
businessman  thrust  upon  me.  I  saw  the 
horror  of  famine  in  the  Urals  and  realized 
people  could  be  saved  by  importing  Ameri- 
can grain.  I  put  at  risk  a  million  dollars,  ar- 
ranging a  grain  shipment,  for  which  I  was 
reimbursed  with  goods  salable  in  the  United 
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states.  This  brought  me  to  the  attention  of 
Lenin. 

An  article  quoting  me  in  The  New  York 
Times  of  June  14,  1922.  when  I  first  re- 
turned on  a  visit  home,  best  describes  my 
role:  'When  I  conferred  with  officials  of  the 
Government,  I  told  them  I  was  a  capitalist; 
that  1  was  out  to  make  money,  but  enter- 
tained no  idea  of  grabbing  their  land  or 
their  empire.  They  said  In  effect:  We  under- 
stand you  did  not  come  for  love.  As  long  as 
you  do  not  mix  In  our  politics,  we  will  give 
you  our  help.' " 

There  was  nothing  hidden  about  these  ar- 
rangements, which  I  detailed  in  my  1933 
book,  "The  Quest  for  the  Romanoff  Treas- 
ure." Further  documentation,  including  the 
Lenin  letters,  appeared  In  Bob  Considlne's 
biography,  "The  Remarkable  Life  of  Dr. 
Armand  Hammer,"  published  In  1975. 

The  article  implies  that  my  relations  with 
Soviet  leaders  were  continuous  for  over  five 
decades.  In  1930.  I  left  Moscow,  never 
having  met  Stalin,  and  did  not  return  until 
1961,  when  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
asked  me  to  serve  as  an  emissary  to  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev. 

During  the  height  of  Hitler's  alliance  with 
Stalin,  I  took  a  very  strong  pro-British  posi- 
tion and  worked  with  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  create  the  destroyer-for-bases 
exchange  in  1940. 

I  will  not  quote  from  all  the  records  avail- 
able in  the  archives,  except  for  a  sworn 
statement  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  "Not  only 
did  I  Itnow  Dr.  Hammer  very  well  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  but  I  knew  him  much  better  so- 
cially. He  was  many  times  to  the  White 
House  for  dinner.  .  .  .  Not  only  do  I  admire 
him,  but  for  his  great  service  to  our  country 
in  the  late  war,  my  husband,  the  President, 
esteemed  him  highly." 

Several  days  after  his  inauguration.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  asked  me  to  go  to  Moscow  to 
open  new  lines  of  communication  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  following  the  summit  break- 
down after  the  U-2  Incident.  My  mission 
was  considered  very  successful  by  the  Presi- 
dent, when  I  reported  to  him  in  the  White 
House  family  quarters  in  the  presence  of 
Representative  James  Roosevelt. 

In  August  1B78,  Marshall  Shulman,  spe- 
cial adviser  on  Soviet  affairs,  asked  me  on 
behalf  of  President  Jimmy  Carter  to  Jour- 
ney to  Moscow  and  meet  with  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  In  an  attempt  to  free  an  American 
businessman.  Francis  Jay  Crawford,  a  repre- 
sentative of  International  Harvester,  was 
being  held  on  charges  of  blackmarketing 
and  faced  the  probability  of  Imprisonment. 
I  was  able  to  confer  with  Mr.  Brezhnev  and 
a  favorable  solution  was  immediately 
reached. 

Occidental's  historic  fertilizer  barter 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  misun- 
derstood. Certainly  it  appeared  controver- 
sial, but  It  was  part  of  our  national  foreign 
policy,  initiated  immediately  following 
President  Nixon's  1972  Moscow  summit  con- 
ference. The  transaction  was  studied  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress.  Over  the 
course  of  a  year,  a  task  force  of  Cabinet  de- 
partments, including  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Commerce  and  Treasury,  as  well  as 
Henry  Kissinger,  then  national  security  ad- 
viser, reviewed  and  approved  it.  This  culmi- 
nated in  the  issuance  of  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon's  "national  interest  letter"  to  Wil- 
liam J.  Casey,  then  president  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  now  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

The  fertilizer  transaction  with  all  Its  com- 
plexities was  proceeding  successfully  when 
the    Soviet    Union    invaded    Afghanistan. 
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While  President  Carter  was  contemplating 
an  embargo,  I  felt  It  important  that  our  po- 
sition be  clearly  stated,  and  I  wrote  him  on 
Jtui.  17,  1980:  "I  am  very  much  In  support  of 
whatever  decisions  you  make  in  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Occidental  Is  an 
American  company  and  will  support  the  de- 
cision you  deem  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
country." 

The  President  wrote  back  on  Jan.  29: 
"Thank  you  for  your  continued  support  of 
our  decisions.  ...  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  your  understanding  and  sup- 
port as  we  make  those  decisions  that  we  be- 
lieve are  best  for  the  coimtry  and  the 
world." 

The  article  also  unfairly  represents.  I  be- 
lieve, my  relations  with  President  Reagan, 
citing  national  security  adviser  Richard  V. 
Allen's  efforts  to  limit  my  tuxess,  and  de- 
scribing President  Reagan's  responses  to  my 
letters  as  "cool." 

The  President  recently  honored  me  with  a 
commission  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel,  signed  by  him  and  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr.  This  speaks 
for  itself. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  listing  all 
the  disagreements  I  have  with  the  author, 
but  I  must  address  one  other:  Occidental's 
remarkable  growth  has  not  hinged  alone  on 
deals  with  nations  hostile  to  American  In- 
terests and  is  not  a  result  of  my  relations 
with  Col.  Mu'anunar  el-Qadhafi.  whom  I 
have  never  met.  The  Libyan  concession  was 
granted  to  us  by  King  Idris.  an  ally  of  the 
United  Stetes,  five  years  before  Colonel 
Qadhafi  came  to  power.  Occidental  is  only 
one  of  several  American  companies  still  pro- 
ducing oil  in  Libya. 

The  decision  to  accept  a  tax  Increase  by 
Libya  In  1970  was  made  by  all  Western  com- 
panies and  historians  of  OPEC  recognize 
that  Its  strength  grew  when  the  major  oil 
companies  capitulated  to  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  Aramco. 

Our  successful  corporate  efforts  in  Great 
Britain.  Peru,  Mexico.  Canada,  Italy  and 
Australia  and  other  nations  friendly  to  the 
United  States  clearly  Indicate  Occidental's 
support  of  American  policies. 

Throughout  my  life,  I  have  been  an  Amer- 
ican capitalist  proud  to  carry  its  symbol 
around  the  world.  As  the  record  clearly 
demonstrates.  Occidental  and  Armand 
Hammer  are  dedicated  to  this  great  country 
and  iU  purposes.  I  hope  that  this  letter 
helps  solve  "The  Riddle  of  Armand 
Hammer." 


PRESroENT  CHUN'S  INITIATIVE 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  RepubUc 
of  Korea  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
has  made  an  important  proposal  for 
imiting  North  and  South  Korea.  As 
the  Republic  of  Korea's  friend  and 
ally,  we  should  applaud  President 
Chun's  efforts  to  reduce  tensions  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  and  to  take 
steps  for  normalization  of  the  situa- 
tion on  the  peninsula. 

President  Chun  renewed  his  caD  for 
a  simunlt  meeting  with  North  Korean 
President  Kim  Il-§ung.  Although  reac- 
tion from  the  north  has  so  far  been 
negative,  we  do  hope  that  President 
Chum's  overtures  will  be  reciprocated. 
Normalization  of  the  situation  be- 
tween the  north  and  the  south  with  a 
view  toward  unification  in  the  future 
would  contribute  significantly  to  peace 


and  stability  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
region. 

President  Chun  made  his  proposal  in 
his  New  Year  Policy  Statement  at  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  Korean  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  January  23.  The 
speech  was  broadcast  nationwide  on 
television  and  radio. 

President  Chun's  proposal  includes 
the  formation  of  a  "Consultative  Con- 
ference for  National  Reunification " 
with  participants  from  the  north  and 
the  south  to  draft  a  unified  constitu- 
tion. In  the  Interim.  President  Chun 
called  for  a  provisional  agreement  to 
normalize  the  situation.  He  proposed  a 
preparatory  conference  to  be  attended 
by  cabinet-rank  chief  delegates  from 
both  sides  to  work  out  the  procedures 
for  a  summit  meeting. 

Without  objection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  President 
Chun's  proposals  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Cor suLTATrvE  Corterxiicx  roR 
National  Reunification 

It  is  suggested  that  the  South  and  the 
North  organize  a  Consultative  Conference 
for  National  Reunification  (CCNR)  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  South 
and  the  North  representing  the  views  of  the 
residents  in  their  respective  areas; 

This  body  would  be  authorized  to  draft  a 
constitution  designed  to  establish  a  unified, 
democratic  republic  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula committed  to  the  ideals  of  national  In- 
tegrity, democracy,  liberty  and  individual 
well  being; 

When  such  a  draft  constitution  Is  drawn 
up,  it  would  be  made  into  law  by  both  sides 
through  a  free,  democratic  referendum  held 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula; 

THE  DRATTNG  OF  THE  CONSTITtmON 

In  the  process  of  drafting  a  unified  consti- 
tution, such  issues  as  the  political  ideology, 
the  name  of  the  unified  country,  basic  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies,  the  form  of  the 
government,  and  the  methods  and  dates  of 
the  general  elections  for  a  unified  legisla- 
ture will  be  discussed  and  agreed  upon  in 
the  CCNR  in  the  course  of  drafting  the  con- 
stitution. 

INTOUM  MEASURES 

As  an  Interim  measure  during  the  prepar- 
atory period  pending  the  achievement  of  na- 
tional imlfication,  a  Provlaional  Agreement 
on  Basic  Relations  between  South  and 
North  Korea  would  be  concluded  and  would 
contain  the  following  provisions: 

First,  relations  between  South  and  North 
Korea  shall  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
eqiuUity  and  reciprocity  pendtag  unifica- 
tion; 

Second,  the  South  and  the  North  shaU 
abandon  all  forms  of  military  force  and  vio- 
lence, as  well  as  the  threat  thereof,  as  a 
means  of  settling  Issues  between  them  and 
seek  peaceful  solutions  to  all  problems 
through  dialogue  and  negotiation; 

Third.  South  and  North  Korea  shall  rec- 
ognize each  other's  existing  political  order 
and  social  Institutions  and  shall  not  inter- 
fere in  each  other's  internal  affairs  In  any 
way; 

Fourth,  both  sides  shall  maintain  the 
regime  of  the  armistice  In  force  while  work- 


ing out  measures  to  end  the  arms  race  and 
military  confrontation; 

Fifth,  both  sides  shall  open  each  society 
to  the  other,  facilitating  free  travel,  includ- 
ing the  reunion  of  separated  families,  and 
promoting  exchanges  and  cooperation  In 
various  fields; 

Sixth,  both  parties  shall  respect  each 
other's  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties 
and  agreements  and  consult  with  each  other 
on  issues  affecting  the  Interests  of  the 
Korean  people  as  a  whole; 

Seventh,  the  South  and  the  North  shall 
each  appoint  a  plenipotentiary  envoy  with 
the  rank  of  cabinet  minister  to  head  a  rest- 
dent  liaison  mission  to  be  established  In 
Seoul  and  Pyongyang. 

PREPARATORY  CONTXRERCE  FOR  A  80UTR-N0RTH 
SUMMIT  MXETIMG 

High-level  delegations  from  both  sides, 
headed  by  cabinet-rank  chief  delegates, 
should  hold  a  preparatory  conference  to 
work  out  the  neceaaary  procedures  for  a 
meeting  between  the  highest  authorities  of 
South  and  North  Korea. 


PURSUIT  OF  EXCELLENCE  FIRES 
THE  NEW  YEAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning a  new  year  is  usually  a  time  for 
reflection  on  the  year  past  and  for  a 
projection  of  our  hopes  and  goals  for 
the  future.  We  examine  what  was  ac- 
complished, what  could  have  been 
done  better,  and  what  needs  to  be  im- 
proved—both on  a  personal  and  on  a 
national  level. 

Hopefully,  this  reflection  leads  to  a 
desire  to  devise  methods  of  Improve- 
ment or  modification  of  approach  and 
procedure,  and  the  establishment  of 
new  goals. 

A  unique  human  characteristic  Is  the 
drive  to  work  constantly  at  bettering 
ourselves  and  the  world  we  live  In.  and 
to  strive  for  the  best.  The  person  who 
can  surpass  his  limitations  and  excel 
In  his  actions  is  the  one  we  admire  and 
seek  to  emulate. 

In  his  conunentary,  "Pursuant  of 
Excellence  Fires  the  New  Year,"  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  President  Stanley  O. 
Ikenberry  discusses  Robert  Nozick's 
concept  of  excellence  and  the  vital 
role  It  plays  in  shaping  our  lives. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  can 
benefit  from  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  this  article.  Ikenberry  spealcs  of 
standards  of  excellence,  and  how  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  continually 
changes  and  In  turn  establishes  new 
standards.  As  a  standard  Is  reached.  It 
must  be  redefined. 

Last  year  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  administration.  The  President, 
members  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
country,  began  the  new  year  with  defi- 
nite Ideas  of  what  should  be  accom- 
plished and  what  standards  of  excel- 
lence should  be  reached. 

Last  year  was  a  landmark  year  for 
our  Nation.  We  have  a  President  In 
the  White  House  who  has  demonstrat- 
ed great  sincerity,  warmth,  strength  of 
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character,  and  a  dedication  to  the 
ideals  and  values  of  our  Nation. 

He  has  given  the  country  a  new 
sense  of  direction.  Congress  has  taken 
innovative  steps  in  Improving  the 
economy  and  our  relations  and  stand- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Senator 
Howard  Baker  has  demonstrated  his 
competence  as  a  great  majority  leader 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

However,  by  no  means  should  we 
stop  here.  Now  is  the  time  to  redefine 
our  standards  and  our  goals,  and  to  de- 
terminedly worlt  toward  them.  This  In- 
volves the  imtirlng  dedication  and 
effort  of  each  Member  of  Congress  as 
well  as  of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  cou- 
pled with  continual  self-evaluation 
and  reappraisal  of  the  needs  of  our 
Nation.  We  must  continually  strive 
toward  excellence  in  aU  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  President 
Ikenberry,  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 31  issue  of  the  Champalgn- 
Urbana  News-Gazette,  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  feel  that  as  we  face  the 
new  year,  each  one  of  us  can  benefit 
from  this  insightful  article,  and  per- 
haps find  some  words  of  Inspiration 
for  the  year  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PuKSurr  or  Ezcellenck  Fires  the  New 
Year 

(By  Stanley  O.  Ikenberry) 
Students  are  home  for  the  holidays  and 
the  campus  exudes  a  quiet  elegance  brought 
on  by  new  fallen  snow.  For  some  reason  as  I 
look  out  across  the  campus  and  enjoy  the 
relaxed  ambience  of  the  moment,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  recent  essay  by  Robert  Nozick, 
the  philosopher.  In  which  he  discusses  the 
concept  of  exceUence.  Excellence  and  the 
Idea  of  a  university  are  inseparable.  We 
pursue  it.  aspire  to  exemplify  It,  fight  to 
defend  It,  and  labor  to  enhance  it.  So 
common  is  the  concept  of  excellence,  and 
yet  few  would  profess  fully  to  comprehend 
it. 

Nozick's  thoughts  on  excellence  could  be 
read  as  a  commentary  on  the  soul  of  the 
university.  "Why  do  people  ptirsue  excel- 
lence?" he  asked  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
essay  (1)  "The  grandest  view  I  can  give  is 
the  followinr.  I  think  that  pursuing  excel- 
lence is  a  way  of  transcending  the  limits  of 
our  individual  lives  in  various  kinds  of  ways. 
One  of  the  ways  people  seek  to  find  mean- 
ing in  their  Uves  is  to  go  beyond  the  limlte 
of  their  individual  existence."  For  many, 
this  is  the  irresistible  attraction  that  caused 
us  to  follow  academic  careers  and  to  enjoy 
living  In  a  university  community. 

There  are  different  dimensions  to  excel- 
lence. One  must  begin.  In  my  view,  by  appre- 
ciating its  many  facets  and  reject  the  notion 
of  excellence  as  unldlmenslonal.  John  Gard- 
ner, In  his  classic  essay,  observed  that  "An 
excellent  plumber  is  Infinitely  more  admira- 
ble than  an  incompetent  philosopher.  The 
society  which  scorns  excellence  in  plumbing 
because  plumbing  Is  a  humble  activity  and 
tolerates  shoddlness  In  philosophy  because 
it  is  an  exalted  activity  will  have  neither 
good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy.  Nei- 
ther its  pipes  nor  its  theories  will  hold 
water"  (2). 


Can  one  imagine  a  broader  array  of  cate- 
gories of  excellence  than  exemplified  by  the 
University  of  lUlnols?  One  thinks,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  excellence  of  a  William  Warfleld 
In  music,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  a  Charles  Slichter  or  David  Pines  in 
physics  on  the  other.  There  is  the  excel- 
lence of  a  Charles  Osgood  In  communication 
as  contrasted  with  the  excellence  of  an  Al- 
exander Turyn  In  classics.  It  Is  a  delight  to 
recall  the  names,  old  and  new. 

Excellence,  however,  Is  normative  as  well 
as  categorical.  It  Is  established  by  compari- 
son and  through  competition.  Whether  we 
regard  something  as  excellent  depends  on 
how  It  compares  with  other  work  of  Its  type. 
Much  of  the  rigor  as  well  as  the  Joy  and 
much  of  the  frustration  as  well  as  the  exu- 
berance of  academic  life  are  drawn  from  the 
struggle  0*  striving— for  excellence— being 
judged  not  only  by  comparison  with  the 
work  of  our  peers,  but  subjecting  ourselves 
to  unrelenting  self  criticism  and  the  harsh 
comparlsoD  of  self  expectations. 

We  speak  of  standards  of  excellence.  One 
intriguing  aspect  of  standards  is  that  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  ultimately  alters  the 
standard  itself.  Students  stand  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  professors  and  in  turn  set  new 
standards  for  their  students. 

One  thlnlts  of  the  truly  remarkable  work 
of  John  Bardeen  who  set  new  standards  of 
excellence  In  the  field  of  physics.  His  work 
Is  being  rtflned  by  a  Nick  Holonyak,  who 
will  set  new  standards  of  his  own,  as  will  his 
student  Gregg  Stlllman.  One  thinks  of  the 
massive  Impact  of  a  Nathan  Newmark  on 
standards  in  the  field  of  civil  engineering, 
standards  now  being  pushed  further  by  his 
students  acd  their  students. 

Excellence  is  meaningless  In  the  absence 
of  standards.  Standards  In  themselves,  how- 
ever, hold  little  meaning  without  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  evolutionary  process 
through  which  they  were  derived.  The 
dream  of  the  pianist,  the  poet,  the  engineer, 
the  philosopher,  the  surgeon  and  the  scien- 
tist is  not  merely  to  reach  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, but  to  redefine  It. 

The  graot  of  an  academic  prize  can  sug- 
gest that  a  new  standard  of  excellence  may 
have  been  set.  This  year,  for  example, 
Glenn  Salisbury  received  the  1981  Wolf 
Prize  in  Agriculture:  Tom  Cureton  the 
Silver  Anniversary  Award  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness:  Ian  Hobson 
won  the  Leeds  International  Pianoforte 
Competition:  Al  Roth  of  Commerce  received 
the  1980  Pounders'  Prize  from  the  Texas  In- 
struments Foundation;  Ralph  Wolfe,  micro- 
biologist, was  elected  to  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences:  and  the  list  reads  on. 

Excellence  entails  apparently  contradicto- 
ry qualities.  It  Invariably  calls  for  a  kind  of 
slnglemlnded  focus  of  energies  In  a  way  not 
unlike  the  manner  in  which  an  athlete 
trains  for  competition,  a  scholar  lives  In  the 
library,  or  a  scientist  is  married  to  his  labo- 
ratory. There  Is  also  frequently  an  uncom- 
mon sense  of  balance  and  breadth.  Joe 
Doob,  mathematician  and  recent  National 
Medal  of  Science  winner.  Is  also  a  person 
with  a  keen  Interest  In  hiking  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  out-of-doors.  Recall  Howard 
Osbom  accomplished  mathematician  and 
accomplished  musician. 

Those  recognized  as  having  achieved  ex- 
cellence have  nearly  always  mastered  the 
technique  of  their  field,  but  having  mas- 
tered It  avoid  being  captured  by  mere  tech- 
nical elaboration.  Given  technical  mastery, 
they  return  to  focus  on  more  fundamental 
Issues. 

And.  In  the  case  of  excellence,  perhaps  the 
fundamental  question  Is  why  people  pursue 


excellence.  Amid  all  the  frustration,  the  re- 
jection notices,  and  the  lack  of  responsive- 
ness of  a  large  and  complex  bureaucracy, 
there  remains  the  Indescribable  pleasure  de- 
rived from  a  life  spent  in  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. The  challenge,  In  the  beginning,  is  to 
reach  standards,  and  as  time  moves  on.  to 
create  new  ones.  It  is,  as  Nozick  suggests,  an 
opportunity  "to  transcend  the  limits  of  our 
individual  lives"  and  to  "go  beyond  the 
limits  of  Individual  existence. "  By  tran- 
scending limltB,  one  Is  engaged  not  merely 
In  a  personal  act.  As  Nozick  suggests,  we  all 
share  in  It.  "It's  humanity  Itself  In  a  way 
that  transcends  those  limits.  By  seeing 
somebody  do  something  wonderful  .  .  . 
something  we  cannot  do  ourselves  ...  we 
are  ennobled.  There  is  something  uplifting 
about  belonging  to  the  same  s[>ecles  of 
people  who  do  that. " 

The  pursuit  of  excellence  goes  on  in  all 
sectors  of  human  activity.  It  is  not  limited 
to  the  life  of  a  university  nor  to  the  broader 
conununlty  In  which  we  reside.  As  we  turn 
the  calendar  and  commence  anew  In  1982. 
we  may  do  ourselves  a  service  to  recall  our 
good  fortune  to  be  a  part  of  a  remarkable 
University  and  the  communities  in  which  It 
resides.  We  benefit  from  a  heritage  that 
comes  to  us  from  those  who  have  gone 
before,  not  only  at  Illinois,  but  in  a  broader 
and  more  accurate  sense,  a  heritage  that 
comes  from  centuries  of  human  striving. 
That  spark  will  continue  to  fire  the  new 
year. 

Stanley  O.  Ikenberry  Is  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois: 

1.  Robert  NoEick,  Excellence:  The  Pursuit, 
The  Commitment.  The  Achievement.  LTV 
Corporation  Washington  Seminar,  1981. 

2.  John  W.  Gardner,  Excellence:  Can  We 
Be  Equal  and  Excellent  Too?  Perennial  Li- 
brary, Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1961. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  it  is  my  intention  now 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  20,  a  res- 
olution providing  for  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate.  I  believe  all  Senators  are 
on  notice  to  that  effect.  I  point  out 
once  again  that  there  is  an  order,  en- 
tered this  morning,  for  the  Chair  to 
automatically  recess  the  Senate  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that 
there  will  be  no  time  for  substantial 
debate  on  this  motion  prior  to  that 
recess  period.  I  reiterate  the  reason 
for  the  recess  from  12  o'clock  to  2 
o'clock  is  that  there  will  be  official 
caucuses  of  both  the  Republicans  and 
Democratic  Memljers  of  the  Senate 
during  that  time  period.  I  have  found 
from  experience  that  these  caucuses 
tend  to  expedite  rather  than  defer  or 
slow  down  the  progress  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  the 
notice  I  have  given  previously,  I  move 


that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Order  No.  251, 
Senate  Resolution  20. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

The  Senate,  at  12:04  p.m.,  recessed 
until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Kasten). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  2  Leg.] 


Baker 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Baucus 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Kasten 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

Dodd 

Long 

Stennis 

Ford 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Helms 

Moynlhan 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden)  are  absent  because  of  iUness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamt)er 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  1  Leg.] 
YEAS— 86 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  in- 
struct the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  are  necessarily  absent. 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Metienttaum 

Andrews 

Gorton 

MltcheU 

Annstrong 

Oraasley 

Moynlhan 

Baker 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Ntckles 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Boechwlti 

Henin 

Pmckwood 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Percy 

Byrd, 

HoUlnsz 

Preasler 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Bjrrd.  Robert  C.    Humphrey 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Roth 

Cochran 

Jepaen 

Rudman 

Oaniton 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

DAmato 

Kassebaum 

Saaser 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Schmitt 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Denton 

I«xalt 

Specter 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stermls 

Dole 

Long 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Eacleton 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

East 

Mattlngly 

WaUop 

Exon 

McClure 

Warner 

Pord 

Melcher 
NAYS-2 

Zorinsky 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Baucus 

Cohen 

Hayakawa 

Blden 

Olenn 

Symms 

Bradley 

Goldwater 

Weicker 

Cannon 

Hawkins 

Williams 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  With  the  addition  of  Sena- 
tors voting  who  did  not  answer  the 
quorum  call,  a  quorum  Is  now  present. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  recognition  for  a  moment  and  if 
we  could  have  order  in  the  Senate,  the 
matter  immediately  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  20. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  could  dispose  of 
this  issue  today  on  the  matter  to  pro- 
ceed. I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
observed  surreptitiously  the  deposit  of 
three  rolls  of  cough  drops  in  the  desk 
drawer  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  which  may  be  a  bad 
sign,  at  least  for  me. 


I  hope,  nonetheless,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  on  the 
resolution  itself  before  this  day  is  out. 
There  will  be  opportunity— I  trust  not 
endless  opportunity  but,  certainly, 
adequate  opportunity— for  debate  on 
this  resolution  when  we  reach  the  res- 
olution. 

I  point  out  that,  for  the  least  several 
years,  almost  without  exception,  it  has 
been  the  policy  to  get  on  the  meas- 
ure—the bill  or  the  resolution— in  the 
event  there  is  an  extended  debate  or 
filibustering  prospect  and  almost 
never  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

It  certainly  is  fully  within  the  right 
of  any  Senator  to  speak  at  length  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  which  is  now 
pending.  I  reiterate  my  hope  that  we 
can  reach  this  matter,  the  resolution 
itself,  t>efore  the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  LONG.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  not 
think  it  somewhat  unfair  to  suggest 
that  a  Senator  not  speak  before  a  Sen- 
ator gets  a  chance  to  say  anything?  I 
would  be  willing  to  agree  that  even  if 
one  does  not  agree  with  me,  to  some 
extent,  at  least  I  should  be  able  to 
speak  before  the  Senator  makes  his 
speech. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  ever  criticize  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  as  I  hope  I  have  not  done  so 
so  far.  If  I  were  a  young  and  callow 
man  in  terms  of  politics,  I  might  be 
reticent  and  assume  in  advance  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  might 
speak  at  some  length  on  this  subject. 
But  I  am  not.  I  was  once  a  young  man, 
but  I  have  now  fully  recovered  from 
that  condition. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  from  previous 
experience  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  not  only  capable  of  speaking 
at  great  length  and  eloquently,  but 
also  with  great  effect.  I  am  sure  he  un- 
derstands, then,  why  I  take  every 
effort  at  the  earliest  opportimity  to 
display  to  him  by  speaking  at  this 
point  on  this  motion,  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  try  to  shorten  the  presenta- 
tion anticipated  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  My  only  hope  was  that  we 
might  have  one  filibuster  instead  of 
two. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  plead  with  the 
Senator  not  to  shut  us  up  before  we 
start  talking:  at  least,  give  us  a  chance 
to  make  our  point. 

Mr.  BAEIER.  I  certainly  caimot,  as 
the  Senator  puts  it,  shut  up  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  even  if  I  wanted  to. 
which  I  do  not.  In  deference  to  the 
point  he  Just  made,  I  shall  sit  down 
now  and  listen  in  rapt  attention,  but  I 
hope  not  all  day. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  my  Intention  to  speak  at  great 
length  at  this  time,  but  I  would,  at  an 
early  point  in  the  debate  on  Senate 
Resolution  20,  like  to  share  with  the 
Senate  some  of  my  concerns  about  not 
Just  this  resolution,  but  this  course  of 
deliberations  and  the  style  of  the 
Senate  in  the  hopes  that,  perhaps, 
something  can  be  worked  out  to  miti- 
gate somewhat  the  concerns  I  shall  ex- 
press. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  UJ5.  Senate  is  overloaded.  That  is 
to  say,  there  is  very  little  slack,  there 
is  very  little  empty  space  left  in  the 
time  and  in  the  activities  of  Senators. 
Each  year,  we  begin  a  session  in  Janu- 
ary and  we  are  told,  well,  we  shall  be 
able  to  finish  up  in  October.  Then  Oc- 
tober gives  way  to  November,  then  No- 
vember gives  way  to  December,  and 
the  Senate  is  now  in  session  12  months 
of  the  year. 

I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have 
been  around  longer  than  I  that  that 
was  not  always  the  case,  that  the 
Senate  would  begin  business  in  Janu- 
ary  and  go  out,  maybe,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  simimer,  and  that  was  it. 
But  that  has  now  expanded  from  a  6- 
month  year  to  a  12-month  year. 

I  also  have  been  told  that  Senators 
would  have  maybe  50  or  60  roUcall 
votes  in  the  course  of  1  year.  Now  we 
have,  sometimes,  50  or  60  rollcall  votes 
in  the  course  of  1  week  and  500  or  600 
votes  in  1  year.  Why,  Mr.  President, 
has  this  occurred?  Has  the  quality  of 
debate  In  the  Senate  improved  or  dete- 
riorated with  the  lengthening  of  the 
schedule  and  with  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  what  we  do? 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the 
business  of  the  Senators  was  conduct- 
ed on  the  floor.  Their  offices  were 
their  desks.  Now  we  have  two  Senate 
office  buildings  and  we  are  construct- 
ing a  third  Senate  office  building  to 
accommodate  the  staffs  that  we  have 
developed  for  ourselves.  It  is  as 
though  the  daily  routine  of  a  Senator, 
instead  of  deliberating  and  considering 
the  course  of  events  for  the  country, 
is,  instead,  one  of  hurrying  from  one 
meeting  to  another,  arriving  at  a  com- 
mittee meeting  to  ask  questions  and 
then  rushing  on  to  the  next  committee 
meeting  to  ask  more  questions. 

In  my  experience,  it  is  difficult  to 
have  a  prolonged  discussion  on  a  one- 
on-one  basis  with  another  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Instead,  it  seems  so  often 
that  we  are  late  in  arriving  at  meet- 
ings, we  are  early  In  departing  from 
meetings,  and  while  we  are  there,  we 
are  interrupted  by  phone  calls.  Many 
of  us  think  that  all  you  have  to  do  is 
look  aroimd  at  our  fellow  Senators. 
They  are  carrying  large  stacks,  folders 
of  materials,  things  to  read  and  things 
to  sign  while  we  are  in  meetings  and 
while  we  are  engaging  in  conversations 
with  one  another. 
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This  is  supposed  to  be  a  deliberative 
body,  Mr.  President.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  body  where  great  issues  are  con- 
templated and  the  course  of  a  Nation 
is  decided.  But  how  much  time  is  spent 
contemplating  the  great  issues?  Sever- 
al years  ago,  there  was  an  article  writ- 
ten in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
by  a  law  school  classmate  of  mine 
named  Alan  Novak.  The  title  of  the  ar- 
ticle was  "The  Bloated  Branch."  His 
idea  was  that  more  and  more  Members 
of  Congress  are  not  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  large  issues  but  engaged  in 
trying  to  get  some  place  in  the  sun, 
some  unique  spot  that  will  capture  the 
public's  attention,  some  point  that  will 
differentiate  them  in  the  minds  of  the 
press  and  in  the  minds  of  the  public  so 
that  they  can  emerge  and  become 
newswortiiy  characters. 

He  drew  an  analogy  to  vaudevillian 
"boffos,"  where  characters  on  vaude- 
ville had  to  have  some  special  charac- 
teristic, some  unique  act  or  trick 
which  would  captiu-e  the  attention 
and  the  imagination  of  the  audience, 
something  out  of  the  ordinary. 

My  concern  is  that  we  ask  for  the 
rollcall  votes  over  and  over  again,  we 
make  our  points,  and  we  offer  amend- 
ments because,  if  we  were  to  address 
the  large  issues,  we  would  be  lost 
among  the  editorial  writers  and  every- 
body else  who  is  addressing  the  large 
issues.  If  our  public  cannot  compre- 
hend or  cannot  encompass  the  big 
questions— war  and  peace  and  the 
state  of  the  economy— at  least  we  can 
put  out  a  press  release  dealing  with 
some  little  thing  which  is  colorful.  Al- 
ready, I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
heading  in  that  direction:  A  lot  of 
little  things,  a  lot  of  "boffos"  that 
make  the  press  and  capture  the  public 
attention.  But  in  the  process,  we  are 
not  very  attentive  to  the  larger  issues. 
So  we  are  overloaded. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  nature  of 
television,  I  argue,  is  different  from 
the  nature  of  any  other  medium  be- 
cause, unlike  any  other  medium,  tele- 
vision does  not  simply  report  the  news. 
In  a  unique  way,  television  creates  the 
news.  Television  draws  events  to  It, 
rather  than  simply  going  to  where  the 
events  are.  Television,  in  fact,  changes 
the  way  of  public  discourse. 

I  know  that  some  time  ago,  one  of 
our  colleagues  put  on  a  seminar.  I  was 
not  present,  but  I  am  told  that  the 
subject  was  how  a  Senator  should  get 
himself  on  the  evening  news. 

The  way  it  turned  out  that  a  Sena- 
tor should  get  on  the  evening  news 
would  be  to  state  something  In  60  sec- 
onds, to  be  able  to  say  something  In  a 
60-second  period  of  time  which  could 
make  the  evening  news  and  which 
could  gain  enough  attention  so  that 
the  news  editor  would  want  to  put  it 
on. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the 
nature  of  Senate  debate,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 


The  nature  of  Senate  debate  is  not  a 
60-second.  quick  trick.  The  nature  of 
Senate  debate  is  to  encourage 
thought,  if  not  for  Senators  who  are 
present.  Senators  who  are  listening  on 
their  speaker  boxes,  or  staff  or  people 
who  show  up  from  the  press,  whoever, 
and  listen  and  figure  out  what  the 
issues  are,  not  what  the  quick  state- 
ments are,  not  what  the  newsworthy 
comments  are  but  what  the  real  issues 
are  and  the  thinking. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
press big  thoughts  in  60-second  or  30- 
second  segments. 

So  the  nature  of  conversation  before 
a  television  camera  for  a  person  who 
wants  to  be  on  the  television  camera  is 
different  from  the  nature  of  conversa- 
tion and  discussion  when  the  televi- 
sion camera  is  not  going. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  are  public 
figures  in  the  Senate,  and  public  fig- 
ures want  to  be  before  the  public.  The 
way  to  be  before  the  public  is  to  get  on 
television. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  It 
is  Just  the  nature  of  our  profession,  to 
try  to  be  on  television.  All  of  us  try  to 
be  on  television.  We  want  to  be  on  tel- 
evision. We  want  to  be  on  television  so 
much  that  we  have  a  television  studio 
right  downstairs  so  that  it  will  be 
available  to  us. 

We  go  to  where  the  cameras  are.  We, 
in  politics,  go  where  we  think  the  cam- 
eras are.  We  do  things  In  order  to  get 
ourselves  on  television. 

Television,  in  other  words,  does  not 
simply  report  what  we  do;  it  draws  us. 

Maybe  that  is  objectionable.  Maybe 
that  is  a  defect  in  our  spirit.  Maybe  we 
are  venal  because  of  that,  but  it  is 
true. 

I  will  Just  give  one  example  from  my 
own  history,  and  it  is  something  of  an 
admission. 

Senators  will  recall  that  a  few  years 
ago,  we  had  a  great  controversy,  the 
Bert  Lance  controversy.  It  had  to  do 
with  his  activities  when  he  was  a  bank 
officer  in  Georgia. 

At  the  same  time  that  controversy 
was  going  on,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  was  marking  up.  I  believe, 
the  crude  oil  equalization  tax.  It  was  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  involving  na- 
tional energy  policy  and  national  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  Bert  Lance  hearing  was  before 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee.  The  crude  oil 
equalization  tax  measure  was  being 
marked  up  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee hearing  was  being  held  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Dirksen  Building,  in  the 
largest  committee  room  we  have.  To 
walk  into  that  room  was  to  walk 
before  all  of  the  network  television. 
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Upstairs,  in  the  Finance  Committee 
room,  we  had  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  Washington  Post  and  maybe 
the  Petroleum  World. 

For  a  politician  who  wants  to  be  on 
television,  where  would  he  spend  his 
time?  Fortunately,  the  stairs  were 
there;  I  could  run  up  and  down  the 
stairs.  But  I  spent  more  time  than  I 
should  have  In  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  hearing,  because, 
when  you  think  about  it,  so  far  as  the 
future  of  the  country  is  concerned, 
how  much  difference  did  it  make 
whether  or  not  Bert  Lance,  before  he 
became  Director  of  OMB,  did  or  did 
not  do  certain  things  with  respect  to 
friendly  loans  in  his  bank  in  Georgia? 

What  is  the  relative  importance  of 
his  pregovemmental  activities  on  the 
one  hand  and  national  energy  policy 
and  economic  policy  on  the  other 
hand? 

I  should  have  been  spending  all  of 
my  time  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  I  did  not. 

The  point  is  simply  this:  That  I  be- 
lieve the  nature  of  television  is  such 
that  I  do  not  think  it  does  any  good  to 
say  we  should  not  do  that.  That  is 
what  politicians  do.  I  think  that  the 
nature  of  television  is  to  attract  us  to 
it,  like  sugar. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  debate  In  the 
Senate.  I  am  concerned  about  what 
this  institution  is  about,  what  It  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  and  what  is  our  justifica- 
tion for  existence. 

Should  the  Senate  be  a  deliberative 
body?  Should  the  Senate  be  a  place 
where  the  great  issues  are  debated  and 
the  course  of  the  country  is  set? 
Should  this  be  a  place  where,  at  some 
length,  the  big  questions  can  be  con- 
sidered? Or  instead,  increasingly,  are 
we  going  to  be  propelled,  now  with  a 
mighty  spurt  forward,  to  more  frantic 
activity,  to  the  one-liners,  to  oversim- 
plifications, to  color? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  as 
though  we  are  hiding  something  if  we 
do  not  have  television  In  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  as  though  we  are  saying  to  the 
country,  "Please  don't  look  at  us.  We 
want  to  get  back  imder  our  rugs  so 
that  nobody  can  see  us."  This  is  not 
exactly  a  private  place.  Every  word 
that  is  uttered  finds  its  way  into  the 
Congressional  Record— and  many 
words  that  are  not  uttered  find  their 
way  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 
[Laughter.] 

Nobody  Is  keeping  the  press  out  of 
the  gallery.  They  are  here.  Every  word 
that  is  uttered  In  the  Senate  can  be 
monitored,  just  as  It  can  be  monitored 
on  television.  The  information  is  avail- 
able. Full  disclostire  takes  place  dally 
of  what  goes  on  here. 

So  it  is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to  hide 
anything  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  whether  the  Senate  should  be 
moving  more  in  the  direction  of  delib- 
eration, consideration  of  the  big  ques- 


tions, or  more  in  the  direction  of 
trying  to  get  ourselves  on  the  evening 
news 

Mr!  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
Member  of  this  body.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  very  thoughtful  statement. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  in  connection  with  his 
speech:  Is  there  not  a  TV  and  radio 
gallery  on  the  third  floor.  Just  outside 
the  Chamber,  so  that  the  press  can 
hear  live  or  the  TV  media  can  present, 
in  a  Senator's  own  words  and  his  own 
voice,  what  he  said  on  this  floor?  Is  It 
not  a  fact  that  almost  all  Senators,  on 
almost  all  occasions,  respond  to  re- 
quests to  come  up  to  the  third  floor, 
the  gallery  level,  and  to  say  before  the 
cameras  and  before  the  microphones 
what  they  say  here  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Absolutely.  The 
Senator  has  made  a  good  point. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  Senator  has  also 
said,  is  it  not  true  that  Just  below  this 
Chamber,  a  few  steps  away,  there  is 
another  studio  where  a  Senator,  at  his 
own  motion,  can  arrange  to  have  the 
cameras  show  him  making  his  state- 
ment, the  same  statement  he  makes 
here?  In  that  case,  he  pays  for  it.  but 
he  can  send  it  to  stations  in  his  State; 
and  If  they  find  it  newsworthy,  they  of 
course,  will  use  it,  also. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  Senators  are  not  un- 
available so  far  as  presenting  their 
view  to  the  radio  and  to  the  television 
is  concerned.  I  cannot  say  that  is 
always  the  case.  But  in  almost  aU 
cases.  Senators  are  only  too  happy  to 
make  their  views  available  to  the 
media,  after  they  have  expressed  their 
views  here  on  the  Senate  floor.  So 
Senators  can  so  express  themselves. 

Can  the  Senator  give  me  some  idea- 
Just  to  explain  his  experience— about 
what  percentage  of  his  time  he  spends 
here  on  the  floor  explaining  his  views 
on  a  particular  Issue? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  beUeve  that  the 
percentage  of  my  time  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  would  be  Just  a  fraction  of 
the  total  amoimt  of  time  I  si>end  as  a 
Senator. 

When  we  think  about  It,  most  of 
what  we  do  is  either  in  committee  or 
in  our  offices.  Most  of  us  come  to  the 
floor  when  we  have  some  specific  busi- 
ness to  transact,  some  speech  we  want 
to  make  or  an  amendment  we  want  to 
offer  or  other  business  we  want  to  do 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Most  of  us 
do  not  Just  sit  around  the  Chamber. 
We  can  turn  on  the  speaker  box  in  the 
office  If  something  important  is  going 
on.  We  have  staff  covering  the  floor. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  would  feel 
that  Just  sitting  in  the  Chamber,  lis- 
tening to  speeches  by  the  hour,  is  not 
a  terribly  productive  way  to  spend  our 
time.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the 
speeches  are  not  worth  making,  be- 


cause we  can  key  Into  them  In  our  of- 
fices. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  the  percentage  of  a  Senator's 
time  that  is  spent  here,  speaking  on 
this  floor— and  that  is  the  time  when 
the  cameras  would  be  picking  him  up, 
if  we  had  them  here— is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  time  he  should  be 
working  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  That  is  correct. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assiimed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  made 
the  point,  and  I  think  it  is  correct. 
That  knowing  Senators,  they  wUl  feel 
a  burden  to  be  where  those  cameras 
are— in  the  Chamber,  especisdly  if  the 
cameras  are  showing  who  is  In  the 
Chamber.  To  not  be  here  would  cause 
one  to  ask:  "What  is  the  matter  with 
our  Senator?  There  is  a  great  speech 
being  made.  Why  is  not  our  Senator  In 
the  Chamber  to  hear  that  speech?" 

If  one  thinks  in  terms  of  the  duty  of 
a  Senator,  what  he  should  be  doing, 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
work  he  should  be  doing  is  speaking  in 
this  Chamber.  A  much  higher  percent- 
age of  the  time  he  will  spend  commu- 
nicating with  people,  either  his  con- 
stituents, or  those  who  represent  his 
constituents,  or  those  who  are  testify- 
ing before  a  committee  to  explain  his 
views  on  behalf  of  large  segments  of 
the  American  society.  In  those  in- 
stances, he  will  not  be  on  camera.  The 
overwhelming  burden  of  a  Senator's 
work,  more  than  90  percent  of  it,  is 
work  that  he  should  be  doing  when  he 
will  not  be  on  camera. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  my 
mind,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  tends 
to  feel  this  way,  when  we  have  a  tele- 
vision camera  in  this  Senate,  Senators 
are  going  to  feel  that  they  should  be 
on  that  camera.  They  are  going  to  be 
on  that  camera  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  duties  that  they  should  be 
doing,  not  as  dramatic,  not  something 
that  would  come  as  close  to  getting 
them  reelected  to  office,  but  duties 
that  they  owe  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Senators  have  a  duty  to  help 
initiate  legislation.  We  must  take  time 
to  meet  with  our  own  staff  to  talk 
about  what  the  mail  is  showing  from 
the  people  back  home  and  what  the 
staff  has  learned  from  researeh  that 
the  staff  has  done  at  the  instruction 
of  a  Senator. 

There  will  be  a  tendency  to  neglect 
the  other  vital  duties  of  a  Senator. 
Just  as  the  Senator  has  suggested, 
those  cameras  are  there,  and  Sena- 
tors—and I  am  not  talking  about  any 
particular  Senator;  I  am  talking  about 
100  Senators— are  all  going  to  feel  that 
they  should  be  where  that  camera  is. 

May  I  Just  give  one  example  to  the 
Senator:  Some  time  back  when  I  had 
not  been  spending  much  time  at  this 
little  TV  studio  below  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  appeared  and  a  friend 
down  below  who  works  in  that  area 
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said:  "Well,  Senator.  I  am  sure  glad  to 
see  you  down  here.  You  know  you  will 
find  that  you  can  do  a  great  deal  more 
with  Just  a  few  minutes  a  day  down 
here  in  this  TV  studio  to  assure  your 
reelection  than  you  can  all  day  long 
up  there  on  that  Senate  floor  or  all 
day  long  in  that  committee  or  all  day 
long  working  in  that  office.  You  can 
do  more  right  here  to  keep  yourself  In 
office." 

Senators  are  going  to  think  in  those 
terms  and  if  we  put  the  TV  camera 
here  It  will  definitely  change  the  Sen- 
ate's way  of  doing  business.  To  suggest 
otherwise  I  believe  is  Just  not  realLstlc 
ataU. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  very 
fine  point  and  he  is  as  correct  as  he 
can  be  about  that. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  his  comment. 

I  completely  agree.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  some,  even  most 
of  the  important  work  that  is  done  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  is  not  done  in 
the  Chamber  and  that  to  do  sm  inad- 
equate Job  In  committee  or  in  office 
work  or  visiting  with  constituents  in 
one's  office  is  to  really  shirk  responsi- 
bility. 

I  think  that  a  very  good  point  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  thanking  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  very  thoughtful 
statement.  I  agree  with  much  of  what 
he  has  said. 

I  am  concerned,  as  I  know  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  concerned,  that  the 
Senate  should  work  in  a  way  that 
makes  It  possible  to  concentrate  on 
the  Important  issues  and  the  serious 
issues  and  not  expend  its  energies  and 
what  talents  Ood  has  given  us,  modest 
as  they  may  be,  in  unimportant  ways. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  attempt  to 
focus  on  that  particular  area,  but  I 
will  not  get  on  that  now. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  question 
because  I  am  concerned  a  little  bit  by 
the  implication  that  he  has  embodied 
in  his  speech  that  we  are  Just  100 
moths  attracted  to  this  candle  of  tele- 
vision. I  do  not  think  we  are  100  moths 
fascinated  by  the  candle  of  television. 

Obviously,  people  will  get  their  mes- 
sage out  the  best  way  they  can.  We 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  television  is 
the  best  way  to  get  the  message  out 
today. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  Is  this: 
Does  he  think  that  those  who  were 
present  in  the  audience  during  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  found  that  a 
useful  and  educational  experience? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  do  think  that 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  were  a 
useful  experience  and  an  educational 
experience. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  for  the  audi- 
ence, now.  not  for  Lincoln  and  not  for 
Douglas. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  That  is  right,  for 
the  audience. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Maybe  for  them 
also,  but  I  am  interested  now  in  the 
ELudicncc 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  However,  I  think 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  live  au- 
dience listening  to  the  debate  in  its 
fullness  and  brief  30-second  or  60- 
second  segments  of  an  argument. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Absolutely.  That,  of 
course,  is  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  suggest- 
ed that  It  is  Just  as  good  to  say  some- 
thing in  the  Chamber  here  In  the  heat 
of  debate,  in  the  passion  of  feeling, 
and  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  then 
run  upstairs  to  the  gallery  and  repeat 
it  or  have  our  friends  in  the  press  gal- 
lery write  it  down,  and  it  will  mean  the 
same  thing. 

I  do  not  think  it  does  mean  the  same 
thing.  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely 
fascinating  for  a  lot  of  people  to  see 
the  exchange  between  Russell  Long 
and  JoH>  Danforth  face  to  face,  and  I 
think  people  in  the  country  would 
enjoy  that  experience.  It  is  a  totally 
different  concept  than  running  up  and 
repeating  more  or  less  what  you  said 
down  here.  It  is  the  exchange.  It  is  the 
fire  in  your  eyes.  It  is  the  lilt  tn  your 
voice.  It  is  the  kind  of  interest  you  put 
in  what  you  are  saying.  That  Is  what  it 
is  all  about. 

This  would  mean  for  the  American 
people  today,  with  no  invidious  com- 
parison between  Senators  today  and 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  that  they  could 
have  the  experience  of  those  who  were 
present  in  the  audience  listening  to 
the  Linooln-Douglas  debates;  millions 
of  people  could  have  what  a  hjindful 
of  people  had. 

As  far  as  this  moth-and-candle  syn- 
drome, that  is  not  unique  to  television. 
One  of  the  most  respected  members  of 
our  political  profession  that  I  ever 
knew  Just  loved  an  audience.  He  was  a 
great  performer.  He  was  a  communica- 
tor. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  says 
that  this  whole  thing  is  communicat- 
ing with  people,  and  he  Is  absolutely 
right.  How  do  we  best  communicate 
with  people?  That  is  really  my  only  in- 
terest in  this  thing.  How  do  we  best 
communicate  with  people? 

Showing  this  man  an  audience  was 
like  a  drink  of  whisky  to  someone  else. 
I  mean  It  was  something  that  he  Just 
throve  on.  Show  him  an  audience,  as 
tired  as  he  could  be.  as  discouraged  as 
he  could  be.  as  downcast  as  he  could 
be.  when  he  looked  out  there  and 
there  was  a  sea  of  faces,  he  Just  was 
filled  with  adrenalin,  and  he  got  up 
there,  and  he  communicated. 

So  the  only  candles  are  not  televi- 
sion candles.  There  are  candles  of  all 
kinds  in  life  that  draw  people. 


But  I  think  that  the  real  question 
here  is  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana said.  It  is  communicating  with 
people  and  not  little  30-second  slots  or 
60-second  slots.  It  is  to  give  people  the 
whole  debate. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  yield  the  floor,  but  I  wish 
to  respond  really  by  reiterating  my 
basic  point  and  it  is  a  point  which 
anteceded  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  televise  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  concern  that  we  in  the 
Senate  are  so  overloaded  in  our  time 
scheduling  and  so  pulled  apart  by 
sundry  demands  that  are  made  on  us 
that  we  tend  to  be  given  to  too  little 
considerati(»i  in  debate  on  major 
policy  questions  and  too  much  effort 
either  to  respond  to  the  immediate 
issue  before  us  or  to  figure  out  some 
unique  way  of  presenting  ourselves  to 
our  constituents  or  to  the  country. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  televising  of 
debate  in  the  Senate  would  exacerbate 
that  problem,  and  it  would  make  us 
less  inclined  to  be  deliberative  and 
thoughtful  and  more  inclined  to  be 
unique,  different,  and  given  to  brief 
spurts  of  colorful  rhetoric  which 
would  maximize  our  opportunity  to 
make  the  evening  news. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  intended  to  participate  in  this  fea- 
ture of  the  debate  simply  because  I 
was  the  mover  of  the  initiative  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  my 
hope,  however,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
that  before  this  day  is  out  we  may 
have  the  resolution  itself  before  the 
Senate. 

Perhaps  with  the  quality  of  the 
debate  which  has  preceded  it— and  it 
has  been  of  a  very  high  quality— and 
the  contribution  of  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  some,  and  I  respect  that, 
and  the  support  expressed  by  others, 
which  I  admire  and  with  which  I 
agree,  if  I  did  not  speak  to  some 
degree  in  support  of  the  general  prop- 
osition and  not  Just  the  motion  it 
might  be.  perhaps,  misunderstood. 

So  let  me  take  Just  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  and  tell  you  a  little  about 
how  I  feel  on  this  subject,  and  why  I 
am  so  ardently  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are 
what  we  are.  We  are  elected  by  our 
constituents  to  serve  them  according 
to  our  talents,  our  disposition,  our  con- 
victions, and  we  are  what  we  are.  We 
are  a  cross-section  of  our  consistuency. 

We  are  sent  here.  Mr.  President,  not 
to  perform  but  to  contribute  our  own 
uniqueness  to  the  collective  effort  to 
formulate  the  policy  of  this  Nation  in 
public.  The  time  for  secret  delibera- 
tions of  legislative  policy  ended  many 
years  ago.  The  time  for  public  procla- 
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mation  of  differing  points  of  view  in 
legislative  debate  began  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  creation  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

None  of  us  is  perfect,  obviously. 
None  of  us  is  always  right.  But  we. 
taken  together,  in  the  composite, 
forming  up  the  mainstream  of  the  po- 
litical debate  of  this  Nation,  have  been 
remarkably  right  on  the  major  issues 
that  have  confronted  this  country  for 
200  years.  Not  always  right,  and  not 
permanently  right,  but  remarkably 
right,  Mr.  President,  in  meeting  the 
challenges  that  have  confronted  this 
civilization  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  Nation,  because  we  are  what  we 
are.  We  are  a  composite  cross-section 
of  this  Nation  commissioned  to  debate 
the  public's  business  in  a  public  way. 

The  idea  that  we  might  not  look 
good  on  television,  or  that  some  might 
look  better  than  others,  is  really  a 
complaint  against  that  state  of  affairs 
that  we  are  what  God  made  us.  In 
most  cases,  I  dare  say,  it  is  too  late  to 
change.  Some,  like  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  are  so  expert  at 
fiscal  and  tax  matters  that  I  would  not 
dare  to  compete  with  him  or  to  chal- 
lenge his  conclusions,  ordinarily,  on 
that  subject.  He  is  truly  talented. 

Others  have  specialties  of  Interest  in 
other  fields  in  which  they  shine,  but 
not  all  fields.  But  the  genius.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  Senate  is  that  we  are 
100  people  who.  taken  together,  are 
capable  of  being  the  instruments  of 
popular  choice  for  the  formulation  of 
public  policy  in  this  Nation.  So  I  am 
not  in  the  least  put  off  by  the  idea 
that  on  occasion  someone  will  seem 
more  attentive  than  others  or  that 
someone's  speech  may  be  more  ver- 
bose than  the  preference  of  an  individ- 
ual Senator  would  suggest. 

Some  may  be  more  cryptic  in  their 
remarks,  or  more  silent  than  others 
would  require,  and  I  am  not  put  off  by 
that,  Mr.  President,  because  I  suggest 
that  by  extending  the  public  gaUery 
electronically  to  all  of  the  Nation— and 
that  is  what  we  are  debating— when  we 
increase,  and  elaborate,  and  extend 
public  access  to  the  legislative  delib- 
erations of  this  body,  by  doing  that 
the  country  will  not  be  examining  a 
single  Senator.  More  often  than  not,  it 
will  be  the  performance  of  the  Senate 
in  the  aggregate  that  will  be  judged, 
and  we  have  been  remarkably  right,  in 
my  Judgment,  in  the  policies  we  have 
addressed  and  set  as  a  group. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  be  drawn  as 
moths  to  the  lenses  and  lights  of  tele- 
vision coverage.  I  think,  if  anything,  if 
it  has  any  effect— and  I  very  much 
doubt  that  it  will  have  any  material 
effect  on  the  presentation  of  individ- 
ual Senators  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  transact  the  public's  business— if 
there  is  any  effect  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  effect  of  shortening  those 
speeches  and  rendering  the  debate  a 
little  more  crisp  and  the  prose  a  little 


more  legible,  and  I  expect  that.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  think  public  scru- 
tiny will  require  it. 

My  fimdamental  argimient  in  favor 
of  the  extension  of  the  public  gallery 
to  the  entire  Nation  by  electronic 
means  is  because  I  think  it  is  the  next 
and  best  step  we  can  take  to  restore  to 
the  Senate  the  quality  of  a  great 
foriun  for  public  debate. 

I  fear  that  over  the  years,  because  of 
reasons  that  have  been  suggested  by 
some  of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
here,  we  have  become  overtaxed  in 
terms  of  our  time  and  effort.  In  any 
event,  we  have  tended  to  commit  more 
of  our  personal  resources  of  energy 
and  intellect  to  other  activities  except 
those  conducted  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  that  the 
committee  system  has  taken  on  more 
substance  and  activities  of  the  full 
Senate  less  in  recent  years,  and  I 
wonder  sometimes  If  that  Is  not  be- 
cause there  is  so  often  unrestricted 
access  by  radio  and  television  to  delib- 
erations of  the  committees;  perhaps 
because  committee  rules  generally  are 
a  little  less  cumbersome,  and  Senators, 
not  just  freshman  Senators  but  other 
Senators,  are  a  little  bit  less  intimidat- 
ed by  the  procedures  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  meaningful  work  of  this  body  goes 
on  in  committee  and,  as  citizens 
gather  in  the  public  gallery  from  time 
to  time  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noons, they  ask,  "Where  is  my  Sena- 
tor? Where  is  any  Senator?  Why  are 
they  not  there?  Where  is  the  Senate, 
this  great  debating  forum  that  was 
created  out  of  the  genius  of  our 
Poimding  Fathers  in  compromise? 
Where  is  this  august  body  that  must 
advise  and  consent  with  the  President 
on  constitutional  questions?" 

They  are  in  committee,  that  Is  where 
they  are,  or  in  their  offices;  and.  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  some,  they  are 
not  out  usually  playing  golf  or  goofing 
off.  They  have  committed  their  energy 
and  intellect  and  resources  to  some 
other  endeavor. 

But  that  is  wrong,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause in  doing  that,  in  diminishing  the 
quality  of  the  Senate  Chamber  as  a 
great  forum  for  debate,  even  though 
the  committee  work  is  Important,  by 
diminishing  the  status,  the  stature,  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  we  are  squan- 
dering one  of  our  great  resources.  The 
aggregation  of  100  Senators  who.  in 
their  collective  Judgment,  have  been 
so  right  so  often  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation— and  I  think  that  would  occur 
once  more  if  there  were  greater  public 
scrutiny  of  this  body,  as  there  is  now 
of  the  committees  and  subcommittees 
of  this  body— should  have  the  assur- 
ance that  at  a  particular  time  and  for 
a  predictable  span  of  time  there  will 
be  a  debate  on  a  special  issue.  I  think 
that  would  be  encouraged  by  television 


coverage.  I  think  over  a  period  of  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  Senators 
would  arrange  their  schedules  to  be 
there,  not  to  be  attracted  as  a  moth  to 
a  flame,  but  because  once  again  they 
would  begin  to  realize  the  v^ue  of  the 
Senate  as  a  great  forum,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  views  and  to  contrib- 
ute their  unique  and  special  views  to 
the  consideration  of  an  issue,  and 
reduce  the  dependence  on  the  commit- 
tee position. 

How  often  I  have  voted,  and  virtual- 
ly every  other  Member  has  voted,  be- 
cause that  is  the  committee  position, 
without  any  active  participation  In  the 
debate  itself. 

Some  may  say,  "Well,  you  know, 
that  is  good.  You  ought  to  leave  it  to 
the  committee."  I  say  that  is  good  to  a 
point,  but  you  should  not  squander  a 
major  resource,  and  that  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Senate  as  a  great  forum  for 
the  debate  and  deliberation  on  mat- 
ters of  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hard  put  to  un- 
derstand an  argument  which  dimin- 
ishes public  access  to  our  delibera- 
tions. I  am  almost  as  hard  put  to  im- 
derstand  an  argument  that  would  not 
increase  public  access  to  our  delibera- 
tions in  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
take  the  next  best  step  toward  once 
again  restoring  the  quality  of  the 
Senate  as  a  forum  and  not  as  a  place 
for  the  occasional  ratification  of  ac- 
tions that  take  place  outside  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  majority  leader,  whose  Judg- 
ment I  often  follow  and  whose  argu- 
ments I  listen  to  very  carefully,  I  have 
advocated  for  many,  many  years  and. 
as  perhaps  he  knows,  that  there  be 
consideration,  very  careful  consider- 
ation, given  to  having  what  we  call 
committee  days  in  the  Senate  and  leg- 
islative days  in  the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  see  any  possibility 
that  we  might  arrange  for  committees 
to  be  meeting  on  certain  days  and  the 
Senate  itself  not  meeting  on  those 
days  so  that  we  could  give  attention  to 
the  formulation  of  legislation  without 
constantly  being  on  the  floor,  back  in 
committee,  listening  to  witnesses,  run- 
ning here  and  there,  paying  attention 
to  amendments  that  are  not  printed, 
that  are  offered  quickly,  and  we  come 
over  and  we  are  really  not  familiar 
with  them  because  we  have  been  in 
conmiittee,  heard  the  argument  for  a 
time  on  amendments?  Would  the  Sen- 
ator address  himself  to  the- suggestion 
that  I  have  made? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will. 
Indeed.  I  must  first  say  that  I  now 
serve  on  that  committee,  formerly 
Public  Works  and  now  the  Committee 
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on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  on 
which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
was  chairman  and  on  which  he  serves 
so  ably.  This  is  not  the  first  opportuni- 
ty that  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia and  I  have  had  the  chance  to  dis- 
cuss this  and  other  related  issues  for 
the  general  improvement  in  operation 
and  administration  of  the  Senate. 

I  absolutely  agree  with  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  think  with  or  without  tele- 
vision we  would  be  better  served  if  we 
tried  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  with 
days  for  committee  work  and  days  for 
sessions  of  the  Senate.  I  have  advocat- 
ed that  for  some  time,  as  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Even  to  go  one  step  further  than 
perhaps  discretion  would  suggest  I 
should  in  this  debate,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  also  knows 
that  I  feel  we  should  perhaps  have  two 
sessions  of  the  Congress  in  1  year,  a 
series  of  months  in  which  we  would 
consider  authorizing  legislation  and 
then  a  break  before  we  begin  the  ap- 
propriations process,  to  have  two  dif- 
ferent sessions,  not  in  a  constitutional 
sense  but  in  a  practical  sense. 

Coupled  with  that,  of  course,  are  the 
remarks  I  made  in  my  testimony 
before  the  Rules  Committee  and  have 
said  elsewhere  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions that  altogether  I  think  the 
Senate  is  in  session  too  long.  I  think 
we  would  be  better  served  if  we  spent 
more  time  in  our  States,  in  committee 
work,  in  other  contacts  with  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  special  com- 
petence and  expertise  in  the  fields  we 
are  exploring,  and  less  time  actually  in 
session. 

All  of  these  things,  Mr.  President,  fit 
into  the  pattern  of  my  general  views 
and  philosophy  of  legislative  govern- 
ment. 

But  all  of  those  things  I  set  aside  for 
the  moment,  Mr.  President.  All  of 
those  ambitions  I  would  subordinate 
to  what  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks  as 
the  next  step,  the  next  best  step,  that 
we  can  take  forward  at  this  time,  to  go 
forward  with  television  coverage  of 
the  Senate,  because  I  think  it  can 
move  us  along  the  road  to  a  better 
quality  of  legislative  effort  in  addition 
to  greater  attentiveness  to  the  debate 
trending  across  Jurisdictional  lines  and 
leading  us  to  suggest  a  whole  range  of 
other  ideas  that  we  might  have,  such 
as  the  one  Just  put  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

B4r.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  comments  made 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  his  judgment 
on  this,  would  he  not  agree,  that  the 
Senate  ought  not  to  be  continuously 


in  Senate,  as  it  has  come  to  be.  We 
have  just  been  observing  the  centenni- 
al of  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  Sena- 
tor will  recall  that  the  first  100  days 
are  so  called  because  that  is  how  long 
the  Congress  was  in  session  in  his  first 
year  in  office.  They  arrived  in  March, 
they  enacted  much  of  the  New  Deal, 
and  they  went  home  in  June  because 
it  was  hot. 

Does  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  not  think  that  a  combination  of 
air-conditioning  and  television  might 
tend  to  the  prolongation  of  our  delib- 
erations rather  than  their  briefer  exe- 
cution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  He  has 
no  doubt  heard  the  saying  repeated  by 
many  Members  but  first  heard  by  me 
from  my  father  who  served  in  Con- 
gress many  years  ago.  He  once  re- 
marked in  a  philosophical  way  that  he 
felt  that  the  downfall  of  this  Republic 
would  be  measured  from  the  day  we 
air-conditioned  the  Capitol.  The  Con- 
gress then  would  remain  in  session  all 
year  long. 

I  trust  he  is  wrong  in  the  downfall  to 
be  measured  from  then,  but  the  year- 
long sessions  of  Congress  can  certainly 
be  measured  from  the  time  of  air-con- 
ditioning of  the  Capitol. 

No,  I  do  not  believe  that  television 
and  air-oonditioning  can  combine  to 
make  matters  worse.  I  do  not  think 
they  can  be  made  worse.  We  stay  in 
session  almost  all  year  round  anyway. 
I  think  television  is  more  likely  to 
tighten  up  the  debate  and  perhaps 
reduce  the  number  of  days  we  are  in 
session. 

I  can  make  this  representation,  that 
so  long  as  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose  the  schedule  of  the  Senate,  as- 
suming the  Senate  will  agree  to  my 
suggestions.  I  am  prepared  to  say  now 
that  absent  extraordinary  sessions  we 
should  shorten  the  hours  that  the 
Senate  Is  in  session  and  the  number  of 
days  that  the  Senate  is  in  session.  Of 
course,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  something  to  say  about  that  and 
we  cannot  make  that  judgment  our- 
selves. 

Already  in  the  last  year  we  have 
gone  some  distance  in  regularizing  the 
hours  of  the  Senate.  For  instance,  we 
try  now  to  close  the  Senate  at  6  or 
6:30,  except  on  Thursday  evenings 
which  are  designated  as  late  evenings, 
potentially. 

We  have  published  recess  schedules 
well  in  advance  so  that  Senators  can 
plan  on  them  and  we  try  very  hard  to 
maintain  those  schedules. 

I  must  confess  to  my  friend  from 
New  York  that  I  have  been  a  failure  in 
trying  to  predict  when  we  would  ad- 
journ sine  die.  I  do  not  mind  that.  The 
only  thing  that  really  touches  me  any 
more  is  when  I  make  a  prediction 
about  when  we  will  close  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  the  Senate  breaks  out  in 


peals  of  laughter  because  I  have 
missed  so  eloquently  so  often. 

I  do  not  think  television  would 
produce  more  and  longer  legislative 
hours,  but.  In  short,  I  think  it  would 
tighten  up  the  debate  during  the  legis- 
lative procedures. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  seems  to  me  if 
this  could  be  the  case,  I  would  simply 
want  to  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
addressing  himself  to  what  is  clearly  a 
problem,  which  is  our  legislative  proc- 
ess. As  legislators,  it  is  not  so  much 
that  we  are  overworked  as  overloaded. 
There  is  too  much  to  be  done  for  all  of 
it  to  be  done  well. 

As  much  as  specialty  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  ethic  of  the  Senate, 
it  has  been  understood  that  there  will 
be  those  present  who  will  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  certain  subject  areas 
that  come  to  the  floor.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble that  we  could  become  an  over- 
loaded body  in  which  there  is  a  great 
concentration  of  specialties  to  one  or 
another  person  among  us  but  very 
little  general,  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge. In  the  end,  that  kind  of  judg- 
ment has  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  any 
question  of  competence.  I  know  the 
majority  leader  is  concerned  about 
this  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  admire  him  so  much. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  1 
am  concerned.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  tendency  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  understandable,  and 
the  need  for  so  many  of  us  to  often 
depend  on  the  committee  position. 
That  is  to  say  the  advice  of  Senators 
who  are  the  chairmen  or  ranking 
members  or  senior  members,  some- 
times just  members,  of  a  particular 
committee,  to  give  their  position  and, 
therefore,  set  our  position,  on  impor- 
tant issues.  Too  infrequently  those  of 
us  who  are  not  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  or  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  a  particular  issue,  a  B-1 
bomber  or  the  tax  on  leasing  plans, 
whatever  it  is,  as  thoroughly  as  we 
might  wish. 

In  my  view,  if  we  can  restore  some- 
thing of  the  quality  of  a  debating 
fonun  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  it  will 
give  those  of  us  who  are  not  specialists 
a  better  opportunity  to  participate,  to 
test,  to  challenge,  to  discuss  the  rec- 
onunendations  of  our  experts,  the 
committee  chairmen,  ranking  mem- 
bers, and  others. 

In  deference  and  respect  to  experts 
the  world  over,  even  committee  ex- 
perts, their  opinions  are  sometimes  im- 
proved by  the  perspective  of  the  gen- 
eralist.  I  believe  that  is  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
one  with  which  I  entirely  agree. 

(Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  just  a  few  tentative  re- 
marks about  the  current  debate.  The 
quality  of  the  observations  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  set  for  us  a  tone  which  I 
think  will  prove  crucial  to  deciding 
this  issue  before  us  today.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  it  would  be  no  disservice  to 
our  deliberations  if  I  were  to  read  the 
paragraph  from  the  No.  62  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers.  James  Madison  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  its  author,  and  he 
wrote  on  the  qualifications  of  Sena- 
tors: 

The  qualifications  proposed  for  Senators, 
as  disting^uished  from  those  of  Representa- 
tives, consist  in  a  more  advanced  age  and  a 
longer  period  of  citizenship. 

If  I  may  interpolate,  it  is  not  gener- 
ally recalled  that  the  citizenship  re- 
quirements for  Members  in  the  House 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Senate. 
To  resume: 

A  senator  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  at 
least:  as  a  representative  must  be  twenty- 
five.  And  the  former  must  have  been  a  citi- 
zen nine  years;  as  seven  years  are  required 
for  the  latter.  The  propriety  of  these  dis- 
tinctions is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
senatorial  tnist,  which,  requiring  greater 
extent  of  information  and  stability  of  char- 
acter, requires  at  the  same  time  that  the 
senator  should  have  reached  a  period  of  life 
most  likely  to  supply  these  advantages;  and 
which,  participating  immediately  in  transac- 
tions with  foreign  nations,  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised by  none  who  are  not  thoroughly 
weaned  from  the  prepossessions  and  habits 
incident  to  foreign  birth  and  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to 
Madison's  remarks  about  participating 
immediately  in  transactions  with  for- 
eign nations.  Clearly  the  advice  and 
consent  provision  of  article  I  anticipat- 
ed a  very  direct  and  active  role  of  the 
Senate,  almost  in  negotiation  of  trea- 
ties as  well  as  in  their  final  resolution 
of  ratification. 

I  make  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
only  to  observe  that,  at  minimum,  it  is 
not  a  constitutional  precedent  that, 
the  House  of  Representatives  having 
adopted  television  coverage,  the  same 
ought  now  to  apply  to  this  body.  It 
has  been  understood  that  this  was  a 
different  body;  that  is.  Members  would 
be  older:  that  the^  should  be  seasoned 
in  the  sense  of  which  Madison  speaks; 
and  that,  in  their  original  mode  of  se- 
lection through  that  of  the  State  legis- 
latures, well  and  singularly  removed 
from  what  would  have  been  called,  in 
the  time  of  the  Federalist  Papers,  the 
passions  of  the  moment,  the  enthusi- 


asms that  sweep  large  assemblies 
which,  when  accepted,  can  commit  a 
nation  to  a  mode  of  conduct  and 
course  of  policy  not  thereafter  to  be 
checked  or  reversed. 

We  are  here  as  a  body  to  give  a 
second  thought  to  the  judgments  of 
the  popular  body  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol.  It  is  our  role  to  t>e  deliber- 
ative more  than  to  be  representative. 
We  remain  a  highly  uiu^presentative 
body  save  for  the  institutions  of  the 
States.  There  are  half  a  dozen  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  whose  States 
send  1  Member  to  the  House  and  2  to 
the  Senate,  Just  as  mine  sends  39  to 
the  House  and  2  to  the  Senate.  That 
has  been  understood  and  not  objected 
to. 

It  has  been  part  of  our  argument 
that  this  should  be  a  body  for  recon- 
sideration, a  body  to  check  the  enthu- 
siasms that  can  be,  like  any  such  ex- 
hortation, ill  considered;  a  body  where 
a  minority  can  hold  off  long  enough 
on  a  decision  to  let  the  Nation  itself 
reconsider  and,  in  fact,  for  the  other 
body  to  as  well. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  with  the  great- 
est deliberation  and  solemn  Judgments 
ought  we  to  change  our  arrangement, 
which  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not. 
but  neither  that  we  should. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  has  as  his  only  known  excess 
an  enthusiasm  for  history,  an  immod- 
eration in  that  regard  which,  at  this 
point,  he  would  recognize  as  beyond 
him  to  change  in  any  signficant 
degree.  But  he  will  recall  the  famous 
speech  which  Winston  Churchill  gave 
when  the  matter  of  rebuilding  the 
House  of  Commons  came  to  debate  in 
the  temporary  abode  of  the  House— 
St.  Stephens'  Chapel— after  the  House 
itself  was  destroyed  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  even  recall  the  pictures  of  the 
great  Prime  Minister  standing  amidst 
the  ruins. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Standing  amidst 
the  ruins,  exactly.  When  the  question 
came  as  to  how  to  rebuild  that  Cham- 
ber, there  were  those  who  said  that 
the  unanticipated  benefit  of  the 
German  bombing  of  London  was  that 
St.  Stephens'  Chapel  had  been  de- 
stroyed. That  medieval  space  in  the 
form  of  a  church  with  a  choir,  had 
t)een  adapted  by  the  Parliament  some- 
where back  in  the  13th  or  14th  centu- 
ry. Parties  gradually  formed  them- 
selves because  the  choirs  faced  oppo- 
site one  another,  with  the  Speaker 
seated  on  the  altar;  this  had  obviously 
given  great  shape  to  British  politics.  It 
had  created  the  two-party  system  in 
some  measure.  It  made  crossing  the 
aisle  a  matter  of  great  consequence, 
given  a  reverential  quality  to  the  great 
body,  which  people  who  have  seen  the 
House  will  recall.  Today,  a  Member 
enters  the  Chamber  and  bows  to  the 


Speaker,  just  as  In  ancient  times,  he 
would  genuflect  before  the  altar. 

But  the  one  advantage  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  House,  It  was  thought, 
was  that  now  it  would  be  possible  to 
build  a  House  of  Commons  large 
enough  for  everyone  to  have  a  seat; 
the  size  of  the  House  having  consider- 
ably grown  In  half  a  miUenium.  The 
inconvenience  seemed  obvious  and  the 
idea  of  everybody  having  a  seat  being 
a  modem  notion. 

Churchill  very  forcefully  opposed 
this  decision— not  because  it  was  a 
change,  not  because  he  thought  it 
would  bring  change,  but  because  he 
thought  it  would  bring  change  that 
was  not  to  be  desired.  He  made  a 
remark  that  is  well  known  in  the 
schools  of  architecture— I  suppose  it  is 
quoted  in  every  opening  lecture  at 
such  places— that  we  8hm>e  our  build- 
ings and  our  buildingi  shape  us.  He 
discoursed  on  the  importance  of  a 
small  Chamber  such  that.  In  the  days 
and  evenings,  in  their  case,  when  the 
more  routine  business  of  the  House 
was  going  forward  and  a  small  number 
of  Members  were  In  attendance,  there 
was,  nonetheless,  no  evidence  of  ab- 
sence from  the  body;  as  one  could  not 
but  note  there  is  a  sense  of  absence  in 
this  Chamber,  where  a  very  small 
nimiber  of  us  sit  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  number  of  vacant  seats.  He  said 
this  makes  ordinary  debates  seem  well 
attended.  He  said  that  when  large  and 
central  debates  come  along  and  every- 
body gets  in.  there  is  no  room  for  all 
to  sit.  Members  stand  and  crowd  in. 
The  sense  that  an  important  occasion 
is  upon  the  House  of  Commons  comes 
with  the  physical  fact  that  there  are 
more  Members  of  the  House  than 
there  is  room  for  them,  and  you  know 
something  of  moment  Is  afoot. 

So  the  House  was  built  to  accommo- 
date a  certain  number  of  persons- 
choristers.  I  suppose  they  would  be 
called— that  the  original  chapel  pro- 
vided for.  and  the  same  pattern  con- 
tinues in  the  House— which  is  only  to 
say  that  it  is  possible  to  change  the 
character  of  a  legislative  body  by 
changing  its  arrangements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  two 
questions,  then,  before  us:  Do  we  suffi- 
ciently approve  of  the  present  Cham- 
ber of  this  body,  the  way  it  functions, 
the  way  it  works,  the  arrangements 
for  it  to  do  so? 

If  that  Is  not  the  case,  what  changes 
do  we  wish  to  bring  about,  and  how 
might  they  be  brought  about?  I  do  not 
commit  myself  to  either  proposition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  speak  to 
the  sustained  and  substantial  success 
of  the  arrangements  of  this  body  over 
almost  two  centuries,  but  yet  also  to 
the  point  of  the  increasing  problem,  of 
getting  our  work  done. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  would 
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share  profound  that  and  devout  con- 
cern. Are  we  sure  that  we  are  not 
bringing  a  large  change  into  this  insti- 
tution, the  consequences  of  which  we 
cannot  fully  comprehend  or  anticipate 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MuTHIAS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  raised  an  extreme- 
ly important  question,  and  I  would 
like  to  pursue  it  with  him  for  a 
moment,  because  it  really  Is  impor- 
tant. 

No  one  thinks  that  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  would  not  work  some 
change.  The  majority  leader  has  Just 
said  that  he  believes  that  it  will  be  a 
beneficial  change.  But  nobody  is  pre- 
tending that  it  will  not  be  change. 

What  Winston  Churchill  tried  to 
preserve  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
having  it  rebuilt  the  same  size  it  had 
been  before  the  bombing  in  World 
War  II  was  a  sense  of  drama,  a  sense 
of  tension— tension  in  the  healthy 
sense— a  sense  of  Intimacy,  which  he 
felt  were  integral  elements  and  impor- 
tant elements  in  parliamentary  dialog 
in  the  work  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  have  lost  that. 

Just  look  around.  We  do  not  have  in- 
timate dialog  going  on  now.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  exchanging  some  thoughts 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but 
the  idea  that  this  is  any  kind  of  inti- 
mate exchange  or  dramatic  exchange 
is  hardly  the  case.  Even  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  not  yet  risen  to 
the  heights  of  drama  today. 

The  Senate  was  once  a  place  of 
drama  very  much  in  the  sense  that 
Churchill  felt  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be.  When  the  U.S.  Senate  met 
in  a  smaller  Chamber  Just  100  feet  or 
so  from  where  we  are  meeting  today.  It 
was  the  best  show  in  town.  Of  course, 
that  may  have  been  because  it  was 
almost  the  only  show  in  town.  But  the 
public  flocked  to  hear  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  debating  the  issues  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
aUow  me  to  respond  at  that  point,  I 
took  occasion  yesterday  to  visit  that 
Chamber  which  has  been  brilliantly 
restored.  There  are  some  lithographs 
of  the  Senate  in  1850  that  have  the 
look  of  a  somewhat  overcrowded  salon. 
It  had  that  conversational  quality  al- 
though I  am  sure  the  conversation  was 
loud. 

But  I  now  declare  that  I  have  a  com- 
mittee meeting  for  which  I  must  leave. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Not  before  the  Sena- 
tor answers  my  question. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  My  response  to 
the  Senator's  question  is  this:  He 
pointed  out  one  aspect  of  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Churchill,  which  was  to  height- 
en the  sense  of  drama  at  moments  of 
drama  by  the  intensity  of  the  crowd 
but  also  to  ease  the  appearance  of  rou- 


tine when  routine  was  in  fact  the  case, 
such  that  a  corporal's  guard  of  MP's 
could  be  thought  to  be  sufficiently  in 
evidence  to  allow  a  great  deal  of 
"scotch  work,"  as  we  used  to  say  in  the 
Navy,  to  get  done.  Indeed,  many  is  the 
time  we  do  things,  the  necessary  work 
of  the  Senate,  with  no  more  than 
three  persons  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  hasten  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  misconception— I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  York  im- 
derstands  this  very  clearly,  but  per- 
haps other  Members  of  the  Senate  do 
not— that  the  system  that  is  proposed 
and  contemplated  under  this  resolu- 
tion would  not  show  our  chairs.  It 
would  show  the  speaker.  It  would 
show  who  is  the  moving  figure,  the 
actor,  on  the  stage  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
not  going  to  show  Members  absent.  It 
is  not  going  to  say.  "the  absent  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  or  the  absent  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  or  the  absent  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland."  It  is  going  to 
show  the  present  Senator,  wherever 
he  comes  from,  spealdng,  and  that  is 
all  it  is  going  to  show. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  the  ar- 
rangement in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Ottawa.  They  use  the  term,  nicely, 
that  the  television  camera  is  to  be  an 
electronic  Hansard  and  to  provide  no 
more  than  the  image  of  the  person 
speaking.  But  I  believe  it  is  also  the 
case  that  this  has  not  always  been  suc- 
cessful. The  electronic  Hansard  sweeps 
around,  and  it  does  not  always  work— 
which  is  not  to  say  that  it  cannot 
work. 

It  is  only  to  suggest  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  well  understood  before 
we  reach  a  final  conclusion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  get  to  my 
final  question  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  sorry,  the 
Senator's  5  minutes  are  up.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  purposes  of 
Churchill  wanting  the  House  Chamber 
to  be  smaU  was  to  have  a  sense  of 
drama.  He  felt  that  with  that  sense  of 
drama  would  come  public  attention, 
public  interest.  To  some  extent,  we 
have  lost  the  attention  that  the 
Senate  once  had  when  it  met  in  the 
other  Chamber,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  move  back  to  that  Chamber,  to  get 
into  a  smaller  place. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  A  cost-free  option. 
Do  not  say  that.  Do  not  suggest  such 
things  to  David  Stockman.  He  will 
hear  about  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  we  can  do  is  to 
get  some  sense  of  public  participation, 
the  Itind  of  tension  of  being  in  public 
debate,  by  the  medium  of  television. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wUl  look  up  that 
Churchill  speech,  to  see  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  ctise,  as  I  believe,  that  he 
was  addressing  himself  not  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  public  in  the  gallery 
but,  rather,  to  the  perceptions  of  the 
members  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  right.  But  there  is  the 
element  of  the  public's  participation 
as  observers,  as  those  who  are  being 
educated  on  the  issues  by  the  discus- 
sion, and  that  is  an  element  we  have  to 
consider. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  He  was  thinking, 
"How  does  the  Member  look  to  the 
other  Member?  What  is  their  relation 
with  one  another?" 

Now  we  introduce  that  relation  to  a 
whole,  vast,  unseen  public.  I  suggest 
this  difference. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  that  very  House 
of  Commons,  reconstructed  in  accord- 
ance with  Churchill's  formula,  there  Is 
today  television.  It  is  not  round-the- 
clock  television.  It  is  television  on 
what  are  deemed  to  be  important 
Issues.  But  that  very  House  of  Com- 
mons today  is  illuminated  by  television 
light. 

That  is  of  value,  because  if  you 
achieve  the  drama  that  Churchill  felt 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  parliamen- 
tary debate,  that  drama  should  be 
shared  with  a  larger  audience  than 
just  the  members  on  the  floor  or  even 
a  larger  audience  than  the  few  visitors 
who  can  get  to  the  gallery. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Does  that  not  sug- 
gest to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  that  episodic 
coverage  in  the  manner  of  the  radio 
coverage  of  the  Panama  Canal  debate 
might  be  a  solution  to  the  problem? 
How  do  you  distinguish  between  im- 
portant business,  business  of  a  nature 
which  brings  the  whole  Senate  togeth- 
er, and  business  of  a  nature  which  can 
be  done  by  only  a  small  group  on  the 
floor?  How  shall  we  depict  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  when  our  two  leaders 
stand  together  and  in  15  minutes  pass 
17  bills? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  observed  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  other  body,  and  they 
do  it  in  real  life.  They  do  it  as  it  hap- 
pens, and  it  all  appears. 

Suppose  we  achieve  this  drama  and 
this  tension  of  dialog.  It  is  worth 
something  to  share  it  with  the  coun- 
try. 

We  do  not  want  to  lapse  into  Gray's 
elegy  at  length: 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
Pull  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  Its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Not  so.  They  are 
preserved  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  flowers  pressed  in  a  well- 
loved,  much-used  book.  [Laughter.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  unseen. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thought  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  would  have  the 
last  word.  He  did. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  very  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MOYNIHAN)  asked  a  question.  That 
question  was  whether  the  impact  of 
television  on  the  Senate  might  be  like 
the  impact  of  air-conditioning  on  the 
Senate  and  result  in  longer  sessions. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  absolute  way  to 
resolve  his  doubts  on  that  subject.  But 
it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  hours 
in  session  of  the  Senate  with  the 
hours  in  session  of  the  other  body.  It 
is  particularly  instructive  because  in 
the  other  body  they  already  have  the 
kind  of  television  coverage  that  is  con- 
templated by  the  resolution  which  the 
majority  leader  has  moved  to  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  second  session, 
the  U.S.  Senate  was  in  session  for 
1,165  hours  and  10  minutes.  The  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  96th 
Congress,  second  session,  was  in  ses- 
sion for  only  901  hours. 

In  the  first  session  of.  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  U.S.  Senate  was  in  session 
for  1,079  hours  and  55  minutes,  where- 
as the  House  of  Representatives  was  in 
session  for  only  653  hours,  approxi- 
mately half. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  such  impact  on  the 
length  of  sessions,  as  was  noted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  after  the  in- 
stallation of  television. 

In  fact,  so  that  we  keep  the  compari- 
sons as  nearly  accurate  as  we  can,  in 
the  other  body,  in  the  last  session 
before  the  installation  of  the  televi- 
sion equipment,  which  was  the  second 
session  of  the  95th  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  in  ses- 
sion for  1,016  hours.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing session  after  they  had  installed  tel- 
evision, that  is,  the  first  session  of  the 
96th  Congress,  the  House  was  only  in 
session  for  975  hours. 

So  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  con- 
cerns that  can  be  put  to  rest. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  for  almost  every- 
thing—almost. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  generosity 
and  courtesy. 

Since  the  Senator  has  some  facts 
there  before  him  apparently,  could  he 
tell  me  what  the  increased  number  of 
pages  in  the  printing  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  was  compared  to  the 
year  prior  to  TV  in  the  House? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure  just  before  me.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  the  sldllf ul 


orator  and  debater  that  he  is.  has  al- 
ready compared  those  figures.  It  is  the 
usual  practice  that  debaters  of  the 
Senator's  caliber  always  luiow  the 
answer  to  a  question  before  they  ask 
it. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  attempt  to  know  that, 
and  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  suspect  the  Sena- 
tor does. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  I  was  waiting  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
ask  his  staff  to  scrutinize  that  and  to 
bring  the  actual  figures. 

I  would  just  give  the  Increase  in 
round  numbers  and  round  figxires,  but 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  give  us  the 
accurate  increase  of  the  printed  pages 
and.  I  might  add.  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee just  advised  us  today  that  the 
cost  of  paper  since  we  entered  into 
this  budget  year  has  increased  some  75 
percent. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  factor  that  ought 
to  be  brought  into  the  discussion  and 
the  debate  on  this  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  shall  await  with 
bated  breath  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky's full  exposition  of  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  put  the  question  on  the 
motion.  We  have  been  on  it  now  for 
some  time.  I  hope  we  can  get  on  the 
resolution  itself  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  with 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  it  clear  in  the  beginning  that  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  major- 
ity leader,  who  has  sponsored  this 
measure.  I  think  he  is  a  great  Senator, 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  has  been  entrusted  to  him 
by  his  State  and  by  the  Senate.  I  also 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  distin- 


guished committee  chairman.  Mac  Ma- 
THiAS.  If  we  hsui  to  have  a  Republican 
for  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
we  could  not  find  a  nicer  fellow. 

So  what  I  wUl  say  in  debate  about 
this  resolution  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  reflect  on  the  statesmanship, 
service,  talents,  abilities,  or  dedication 
of  those  two  great  Senators  or  those 
who  will  vote  the  other  way  or  speak 
the  other  way  on  this  issue. 

It  is  simply  that  I  personally  think 
that  this  resolution  would  be  a  very 
great  mistake.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  great  minus  in  the  long  run  and 
that  the  Senate  simply  should  not  do 
what  this  resolution  suggests. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  do  have  tel- 
evision in  the  Senate  to  a  very  large 
extent.  Television  cameras  do  cover 
the  meetings  of  the  committees.  They 
are  privileged  to  cover  hearings.  They 
are  privileged  to  cover  executive  ses- 
sions and  even  from  time  to  time  cover 
work  of  the  conferences.  We  had  tele- 
vision here  in  the  Senate  when  Vice 
President  Rockefeller  was  sworn  In.  I 
really  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
Senate  covered  by  television  with 
regard  to  ceremonial  matters,  opening 
day  ceremonies,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Likewise,  we  have  the  Senate  on  tel- 
evision when  Senators  make  their 
speeches.  Those  in  the  gallery  repre- 
senting the  media  will  from  time  to 
time  think  that  the  speeches  are  of 
sufficient  interest  that  they  will  Invite 
Senators  to  come  before  the  cameras 
in  the  gallery.  There  is  a  radio  and  tel- 
evision gallery  just  one  floor  above 
where  I  stand  at  this  moment — only 
about  3  minutes  away.  So  they  will 
invite  Senators  to  come  up  and  appear 
before  their  cameras  and  before  the 
radio  microphones  and  make  their  ar- 
guments there. 

So  the  arguments  being  made  in  the 
Senate  are  available  to  the  media. 
There  is  nothing  secret  that  goes  on  as 
far  as  the  speeches  of  Senator^  are 
concerned.  Senators  hope  they  will  be 
covered  and  hope  they  wUl  have  the 
broadest  possible  audience. 

What  I  object  to  are  the  things  that 
will  tend  to  hi4>pen  that  will  keep  the 
Senate  from  doing  its  duty  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution. 
That  is  why  I  object  to  this  measure 
because  this  measure  will  in  a  consid- 
erable degree  prevent  the  Senate  from 
doing  what  the  taxi>ayers  are  paying 
us  to  do  when  we  come  here. 

Just  for  starters  let  me  make  this 
point:  It  will  take  a  great  deal  longer 
to  do  the  work  of  this  Senate.  I  say, 
and  I  know  that  others  will  argue  to 
the  contrary,  we  will  have  a  great  deal 
more  speechmaldng  here  in  the  Senate 
and  speeches  that  need  not  be  made. 
We  will  have  a  great  deal  of  superflu- 
ous oratory. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  writing  an 
analysis  of  what  our  Senate  problem 
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is,  and  I  said  that  most  speeches  are 
too  long  and  most  speeches  need  never 
have  been  made.  They  greatly  slow 
and  Impede  the  work  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  too  much  conversation  here 
in  the  Senate,  too  many  speeches  that 
need  not  be  made,  too  many  speeches 
that  do  not  say  a  thing  that  has  not 
been  said  by  five  other  speakers  al- 
ready. 

I  am  not  here  to  criticize  Senators 
for  maJdng  the  same  speech  a  second 
time  or  for  maldng  a  speech  the  likes 
of  which  has  already  been  made. 

I  recall  that  Burton  Wheeler,  who  in 
my  Judgment  was  one  of  the  great 
Senators  of  all  time,  used  to  tell  some 
of  us  that  if  you  wanted  the  Senate  to 
Icnow  your  argument  you  had  to  make 
the  speech  more  times  than  one.  He 
was  speaking  from  the  day  when  my 
father  served  in  the  Senate  back  in  his 
service  in  the  1930's.  Burton  Wheeler 
would  say  that  if  you  want  these  Sena- 
tors to  know  what  your  argument  is 
you  will  catch  one  group  of  Senators 
one  time  and  you  will  catch  another 
group  of  Senators  another  time  and 
after  a  while  you  will  make  them  fa- 
miliar with  your  views,  but  do  not 
expect  the  Senate  to  become  familiar 
with  your  views  when  you  make  the 
speech  Just  one  time.  It  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

If  you  are  the  ordinary  Senator  you 
certainly  should  expect  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  address  yourself  to 
Senators  more  times  than  once  just  to 
make  them  understand  your  argu- 
ment. 

So  I  do  not  criticize  that.  I  simply 
say  that  we  have  a  great  deal  more 
speeches  made  in  the  Senate  than  nec- 
essary. 

We  are  going  to  hear  some  conversa- 
tion In  the  course  of  this  about  the 
empty  chairs  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Already  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion as  to  what  we  should  do  about 
these  empty  chairs  If  we  put  the 
Senate  on  television. 

Frankly.  I  thought  about  it  many 
times.  It  would  be  very  nice  if  we  Just 
have  someone,  even  without  television. 
Just  keep  a  record  of  how  many  people 
are  In  tlie  Chamber  when  a  Senator  is 
speaking  because  it  would  tend  to 
make  Senators  speak  a  shorter  period 
of  time,  it  would  tend  to  make  them  be 
more  concise,  and  it  would  tend  to 
make  them  do  less  talking,  especially 
when  their  speaidng  is  not  necessary. 

But  now  it  is  said  should  we  be  show- 
ing these  empty  chairs?  I  have 
thought  about  it  quite  a  bit  and  on 
balance  I  do  not  think  we  should  for  a 
good  reason.  More  often  than  not  90 
percent  of  the  time  when  a  Senator  is 
absent  from  the  Chamlser  he  has 
something  better  to  do  with  his  time. 

He  might  be  at  a  committee  meeting 
doing  the  work  of  the  Senate  in  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  might  be  corre- 
sponding with  his  constituents;  he 
might  be  receiving  a  call  from  the 


Governor  of  his  State,  for  all  I  know. 
But  even  if  he  is  only  on  the  telephone 
talking  to  people  who  are  reflecting 
the  fundamental  views  of  the  people 
of  his  State  and  those  whom  he  repre- 
sents, those  who  elected  and  sent  him 
here,  many  times  he  is  doing  some- 
thing that  would  take  priority  over 
what  he  would  be  doing  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

So  we  should  not  as  Senators  find 
fault  with  the  Senate  because  all  these 
seats  are  not  fiUed  or  because  very  few 
of  them  are  filled.  We  should  recog- 
nize more  often  than  not  that  Sena- 
tors have  many  things  to  do,  and 
many  times  they  are  a  priority  over 
what  we  might  be  doing  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  wish  to  speak  in 
support  of  this  measure  for  broadcast- 
ing the  Senate  proceedings,  and  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  for  a  question  at 
this  time,  would  it  not  be  even  with 
the  possibility  that  speeches  are  too 
long  in  the  Senate  or  if  we  do  have 
proceedings  here  that  are  not  things 
we  are  proud  of,  nevertheless  would  it 
not  be  appropriate  that  the  American 
public  can  see  the  Senate— at  least  it 
seems  to  me,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  my  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana to  whom  I  listen,  I  say,  with  great 
respect— but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
not  fair  to  the  American  people  in  this 
day  of  television  to  see  what  is  going 
on? 

If  our  speeches  are  too  long  that  will 
be  apparent  to  people,  and  they  can 
make  their  Judgment  on  us.  If  the 
chairs  are  empty,  for  whatever  reason, 
people  can  see,  and  it  can  be  explained 
as  best  we  can. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  fuimy 
argiunent  to  say  that  because  the 
speeches  are  too  long,  because  the 
chairs  are  empty  or  because  something 
is  wrong,  therefore  we  should  not  have 
television  cameras  here  or  we  should 
not  have  radio  here.  Indeed  ''  think 
maybe  the  speeches  are  very  good,  and 
I  think  they  should  be  shared.  But  I 
Just  cannot  share— I  address  this  ques- 
tion, would  that  be  the  basis  because 
something  is  not  being  done  right  to 
keep  the  American  people  from  seeing 
it? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
import  of  the  Senator's  question 
would  suggest  that  the  Senator  does 
not  share  the  same  view  of  the  Senate 
that  I  hold.  My  view  is  that  the  Senate 
is  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  Whether  they  have  gone  up  or 
down  In  the  last  30  years,  it  is  still  my 
view  that  the  Senate  is  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  and  I 
say  that  as  one  who  did  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  for  a  while, 
and  who  had  a  chance  to  observe  some 
of  the  legislative  bodies. 


I  think  with  all  our  defects  and  with 
all  our  faults,  the  Senate  is  still  the  su- 
preme legislative  body  of  which  this 
Senator  has  any  luiowledge  at  all  and 
that.  Senator,  is  what  I  do  not  want  to 
interfere  with.  I  want  it  to  remain 
there. 

If  we  can  make  it  greater,  we  will  if  I 
have  anything  to  say  about  it.  But  I 
believe  it  is  and  it  should  always  be 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  see  it  continue  to 
be  Just  that. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  speeches  we 
are  talldng  about  here.  Look  at  what 
would  have  happened  if  we  had  been 
on  television  at  the  time  when  we  took 
up  just  a  simple  matter.  Let  me  just 
mention  one,  if  we  had  been  on  live 
television  directly  available  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  or  educa- 
tional TV  or  however  it  was  made 
available  to  them  through  their  TV 
set,  and  we  had  before  us,  let  us  say, 
the  little  measure  involving  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  minimum  benefits  for  the 
social  security  beneficiaries,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  the 
debate  would  have  been  longer.  If  we 
had  all  those  dear  old  people  at  home 
or  in  these  nursing  homes  looking  at 
television,  seeing  what  was  happening 
to  the  fate  of  their  little  benefits,  and 
fearing  that  this  might  be  the  begin- 
ning of  something  that  would  spread 
to  other  social  security  beneficiaries, 
instead  of  that  matter  being  decided 
with  a  day's  debate  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  a  few  speeches  it  would 
have  gone  on  and  on.  With  one  Sena- 
tor on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
carrying  the  burden  of  debate  for  the 
position  of  those  who  did  not  want  to 
reduce  it,  and  one  Senator  carrying 
the  burden  for  the  other  side  for  those 
who  did  think  it  should  be  reduced,  I 
do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
every  Senator  here  would  have  felt  he 
had  to  make  a  speech. 

Imagine  all  these  dear  old  people, 
they  are  very  concerned,  they  are  very 
worried  about  what  will  happen  to 
them.  Will  these  social  security  bene- 
fits being  eliminated,  does  that  mean 
others  will  be  reduced?  Is  this  the  be- 
ginning of  a  trend? 

Mr.  President,  Just  speaking  as  one 
Senator,  I  know  many  times  I  have 
spoken  to  an  audience  where  there 
were  elderly  people  there,  and  I  told 
the  people  "You  can  depend  on  me.  I 
understand  your  problems." 

I  could  not  have  stayed  in  my  seat 
and  simply  let  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  carry  the  burden  of  making 
that  argument.  I  would  have  had  to  be 
in  it,  otherwise  people  would  have 
taken  the  view  that  their  Senator  did 
not  say  anything.  They  thought  he 
was  their  friend.  Many  times  he  has 
introduced  bills,  made  speeches,  ap- 
peared before  them  to  lead  them  to 
believe  he  was  on  their  side,  and  yet 
there   he  was  Just  sitting   there   or 


maybe  not  even  sitting  there,  he  was 
not  active,  he  did  nothing,  and  their 
benefits  were  cut  while  their  Senator 
sat  in  his  seat  or  made  no  effort  what- 
ever to  get  up  and  make  a  speech  and 
see  what  he  could  do  to  change  the 
vote. 

I  was  convinced,  as  I  think  most  Sen- 
ators were  convinced,  that  it  was  not 
going  to  change  any  votes  for  this  Sen- 
ator to  get  up  and  make  an  additional 
speech  on  the  matter.  The  matter  had 
been  explained  well  enough  as  it  was, 
but  with  television,  I  would  have  to 
get  up  on  my  feet  for  them  to  see  that 
their  Senator  was  there  looking  after 
their  business  for  them:  and  I  would 
want  them  to  think  that,  perhaps,  it 
was  my  speech  that  might  have  made 
the  difference.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  them  to  think  my  speech  might 
have  made  a  difference  and  I  failed  to 
do  so. 

We  voted  on  that  matter  not  one 
time;  we  voted  on  that  matter  at  least 
twice  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  know. 
On  both  occasions  we  could  have  well 
had  100  speeches  made  or  at  least 
made  more  than  50  speeches  that  were 
made. 

Then  you  may  recall  later  on  we  had 
the  same  matter  back  before  the 
Senate  again.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  having  taken  this  posi- 
tion and  having  seen  the  concern  that 
was  shown  by  a  great  number  of  elder- 
ly people  in  the  country,  decided  it 
should  t)e  restored.  So  it  came  back  to 
the  Senate,  and  we  had  a  bill  before 
the  Senate  to  restore  the  minimum 
benefits. 

Now  again,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
position  I  had  been  advocating  aU  the 
time  Just  as  one  Senator.  I  had  made 
the  motion  In  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  and  I  had  been  the  first  one  to 
make  the  motion,  that  this  particular 
item  be  maintained  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program.  But  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  having  felt  he  had  done  his 
part  and  having  felt  there  was  no 
reason  why  I  ought  to  make  a  speech 
when  the  matter  came  back  up,  it  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  06  to  0.  So  my  Judg- 
ment in  that  respect  was  proved  right. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  make  a  speech  in 
favor  of  restoring  the  minimum  bene- 
fit. We  had  plenty  of  votes.  Well,  I  was 
Inclined  to  think  there  would  be  no 
more  than  one  or  two  brave  souls  who 
might  vote  against  it  at  all.  It  turned 
out  there  were  no  votes  against  It,  96 
to  nothing. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  can  see  how  in 
a  situation  like  that,  with  this  Senate 
on  live  television  and  those  dear  old 
people  watching  tl^at  debate,  I  can  see 
how  Senators  would  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  educate  the  people 
back  home  about  their  position,  to  say, 
I  was  right  about  the  thing." 

I  hope  people  recall  what  my  posi- 
tion was.  I  have  fought  for  these  dear 
old  people,  and  I  want  it  known  by  all 


that  I  will  do  everything  In  my  power 
to  pass  this  resolution,  and  I  will 
oppose  further  cuts  of  this  nature. 

Now,  we  might  well  have  had  100 
speeches.  I  know  we  would  not  have 
settled  for  any  one  speech.  As  I  recall 
it,  Mr.  Dole  did  most  of  the  speaking 
for  that,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  was  about  aU  we  needed 
to  hear.  But  we  would  have  had  more 
to  hear  than  that.  I  should  think  we 
would  have  had  about  100  speeches. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  recall  the  time 
when  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse)  used  to  take  the  floor  and 
report  for  himself  to  the  people  of 
Oregon.  During  some  of  that  period 
the  Senator  form  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse) 
was  the  Independent  Party  of  the 
Senate:  he  had  left  the  Republican 
Party,  he  had  not  yet  Joined  the 
Democratic  Party,  so  he  was  his  own 
party.  He  was  the  Independent  Party. 

Mr.  Morse  would  take  the  floor  on  a 
Friday  afternoon  and  he  would  give 
his  report  for  the  Independent  Party 
of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Oregon. 

Of  course,  anybody  in  the  country 
was  privileged  to  read  the  report,  no 
doubt  about  that,  becaiise  he  was 
beaming  this  particular  speech  to  the 
people  of  Oregon.  May  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  he  made  some  good  speech- 
es. I  know,  because  I  heard  them. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  get  Senators 
to  make  themselves  available  on  a 
Friday  afternoon  starting  at  5  o'clock 
to  hear  Mr.  Morse's  speeches.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  thought  he 
might  make  a  few  Brownie  points  with 
the  majority  leader  if  he  Just  volun- 
teered for  that  chore.  So  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  volunteered  to  sit  in 
that  chair  and  hear  Mr.  Morse  make 
those  speeches. 

I  am  here  to  attest  that  those  were 
good  speeches.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  would  have  been  even  longer 
speeches  and  better  speeches.  He 
would  have  been  better  prepared,  and 
he  would  have  spoken  at  greater 
length  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
could  have  been  on  live  television.  So 
these  people  in  Oregon  could  see  him 
standing  there  and  making  the  speech, 
especially  If  the  camera  was  zeroing  in 
on  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  not 
on  all  those  empty  chairs.  But  I  say 
even  If  it  was  showing  all  those  empty 
chairs,  it  was  still  a  good  speech.  He 
would  have  done  himself  a  lot  of  good 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  by  making  that 
speech  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  to  show  how  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse)  felt 
about  those  matters,  about  what  he 
thought  was  going  on. 

Senators  do  not  get  much  opportuni- 
ty to  speak  to  that  many  people.  You 
know  if  a  Senator  can  arrange,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  taking  Into 
account  that  Oregon  is  three  time 
zones  different  from  Washington,  and 
he  could  make  a  speech  here  which 


could  still  be  covered  by  the  newspa- 
pers and  the  media  out  in  Oregon,  he 
would  issue  press  releases,  get  them  up 
to  the  gallery.  If  a  Senator  could  do 
that,  Mr.  President,  he  had  every 
reason  to  assume  that  if  he  is  only 
talking  to  1  percent  of  his  people  in  an 
average  size  State  he  would  be  speak- 
ing to  40,000  people.  That  is  a  lot  of 
people,  40.000  people  in  the  audience. 
Just  spesJcing  to  1  percent. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  that  Senator's 
case,  if  he  made  that  a  regular  weekly 
proposition,  he  would  have  a  lot  more 
than  1  percent.  He  would  come  here 
and  speak  to  5  percent.  That  Senator 
could  t>e  addressing  200,000  people  and 
get  home  to  his  State  every  Friday 
afternoon.  One  would  think  he  would 
doit. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  a  Senator  will  be 
speaking  about  matters  of  concern  to 
him,  but  not  of  concern  to  most  of  us 
in  this  body.  I  must  confess  something 
I  know  to  be  true,  and  I  think  we  all 
know  it  is  true.  Sometimes  we  have 
just  deliberately  made  ourselves  un- 
available. Just  out  of  the  Chamber,  on 
the  theory  that  if  you  had  too  many 
people  there  to  listen  to  him,  he  might 
continue  to  talk,  where  if  there  were 
fewer  people  there,  he  might  conclude 
his  speech  in  a  lesser  period  of  time. 

There  is  no  way,  in  my  Judgment, 
and  I  am  positive  I  am  right  about 
this,  that  we  can  put  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  live  television  with- 
out greatly  increasing  the  amount  of 
time  that  Senators  are  going  to  spend 
making  speeches  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

We  have  been  referred  to  the  experi- 
ence in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  President,  the  House  experience 
does  not  give  us  much  guidance  In  the 
Senate.  We  will  have  some  informa- 
tion about  the  House  situation  a  little 
later. 

The  House  is  not  comparable  to  the 
Senate  for  many  reasons.  For  one 
thing,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, when  measures  are  brought  up 
over  there,  the  House  is  under  a  closed 
rule.  The  Rules  Committee  will  meet. 
It  will  propose  a  rule  that  will  say  that 
a  certain  amount  of  time  will  be  con- 
sumed on  a  bill:  that  there  will  be  a 
certain  amount  of  time  allotted  to  an 
amendment:  that  there  will  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  allotted  to  a 
motion,  perhaps  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  that  the  time  will  be  con- 
trolled by  one  person  on  one  side  of 
the  aisle  and  another  person  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  So,  the  Rules 
Committee  will  fix  the  amount  of  time 
that  is  available  for  debate. 

Having  fixed  that  time,-  then,  of 
course,  the  House  must  conform  to  the 
amount  of  time  that  is  allotted  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Senate  has  no  rule  in  that 
regard.  When  a  measure  is  called  up,  a 
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Senator  from  Texas,  for  example,  has 
the  opportunity  to  speak  at  great 
length  and  to  explain  his  views  to  all 
those  who  will  listen  to  him.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  on  a  legisla- 
tive day  on  any  particular  measure,  or 
any  amendment,  a  Senator  has  a  right 
to  make  two  speeches.  So  this  Senator, 
protecting  his  rights  and  diligently 
seeing  that  his  rights  are  not  denied 
him,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  lead- 
ership on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  can  well 
protect  his  right  to  make  two  speeches 
of  whatever  length  he  cares  to  make, 
unless,  by  some  error,  he  forecloses 
those  rights  before  the  matter  comes 
before  the  Senate. 

So  the  experience  in  the  House 
simply  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  is  the  only  legisla- 
tive body  to  my  knowledge  where  we 
have  what  we  can  honestly  call  free 
debate.  The  Senate  Is  the  only  legisla- 
tive body  where  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  a  measure  that  they  believe 
would  be  of  great  harm  to  this  Repub- 
lic have  the  opportunity  to  speak  at 
great  length,  the  opportunity  to  delay, 
yes.  even  the  opportimity  to  conduct  a 
successful  filibuster  if  they  can,  and  if 
they  can  muster  the  41  votes  neces- 
sary to  keep  that  filibuster  going. 

So  this  is  the  only  place  where  free 
debate  is  available  to  prevent  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  might 
sound  very  good  in  the  beginning  but 
which  when  carefully  considered,  and 
with  the  experience  of  time,  may 
prove  to  be  very  detrimental.  It  could 
even  be  harmful  to  the  future  and  the 
survival  of  this  form  of  government. 

Speaking  of  the  time  people  con- 
sume, let  me  refer  the  Senator  to  an- 
other matter  considered  in  the  Senate, 
by  way  of  illustration. 

When  the  nomination  of  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  came  before  the 
Senate,  everybody  knew  that  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  was  going  to  be  con- 
firmed. I  did  not  make  a  speech  on  the 
subject.  I  felt  that  a  speech  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  not  neces- 
sary. My  thought  was  that  we  should 
get  on  with  business  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. Notwithstanding  my  view. 
about  half  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
took  the  floor  to  make  a  speech,  to  say 
what  a  great  thing  it  was  that  we  at 
last  had  a  female,  a  lady,  a  member  of 
the  highest  court  of  our  land. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  when  the 
matter  was  not  on  television.  Those 
speeches  did  not  have  to  be  made  to 
persuade  Senators  to  vote  that  way, 
but  those  speeches  were  made  by  Sen- 
ators who  felt  they  had  to  get  up  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  fact 
that  women  had  made  this  enormous 
move  forward,  that  there  was  now  a 
woman  being  confirmed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  debate  had 
been  televised.  I  say  for  certainty 
there  would  have  been  a  lot  more 
speeches  than  those  made.  Instead  of 


just  half  of  the  Senators  making  a 
speech,  very  likely  all  Senators  would 
have  thought  this  was  a  case  where 
they  should  make  a  speech  saying 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  was  qualified 
and  that  they  were  proud  to  vote  for 
her  nomination,  that  it  was  about  time 
that  a  woman  with  the  proper  creden- 
tials should  serve  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

That  would  have  Just  taken  a  great 
deal  of  time  which  could  be  spent  on 
some  other  legislative  matter.  I  admit 
it  would  have  provided  Senators  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
whole  Nation,  to  have  a  network  avail- 
able to  Senators  to  speak  to  everybody 
in  the  whole  United  States  supporting 
their  idea. 

I  refer  to  the  theory  that  by  suldress- 
ing  his  message  to  the  people,  a  legis- 
lator can  bring  a  reaction  from  the 
citizens.  They  will  call  upon  their  leg- 
islators to  support  this  Senator's  posi- 
tion. In  due  course,  when  the  Senators 
hear  from  their  constituents  they  will 
be  asked  to  vote  with  the  person  who 
is  speaking  on  that  issue. 

Sometimes  those  of  us  who  have 
been  engaged  in  a  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  have  taken  the  view  that  we 
were  attempting  to  get  our  message  to 
the  people  of  the  coiuitry,  making  an 
educational  campaign,  that  we  felt  if 
the  people  understood  our  views  those 
people  would  express  themselves, 
asking  their  legislators  to  support  us. 

Can  you  not  see  a  Senator  now  who 
makes  a  speech  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  support 
his  position?  Let  us  assume  that  the 
average  Senator's  office  receives  50 
letters  urging  them  to  support  the  po- 
sition spoken  by  a  Senator  here  in  this 
body.  The  average  Member  of  the 
House  receives  10  letters.  One  could 
say,  "Well,  that  was  not  all  that  much 
of  a  response."  To  that  he  would  say, 
"Oh,  yes,  but  only  1  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  heard  my 
speech  and  most  of  them  are  hearing 
it  for  the  first  time." 

Can  you  not  see  a  Senator  sasdng 
that  if  the  people  who  heard  it  hear  it 
again,  and  those  who  have  never 
heard  it  hear  it,  they  would  be  per- 
suaded to  his  view.  That  would  encour- 
age him  to  continue  vmtil  about  SO 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  "have  heard  my  position,  and  I 
will  carry  the  day"? 

What  is  wrong  about  that?  Nothing, 
except  one  thing:  It  could  take  forever 
for  this  man  to  make  enough  speeches 
on  the  Senate  floor  by  way  of  the  tele- 
vision media  available  to  Senators  to 
persuade  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  support  his  bill.  Of  coiu-se, 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  he  is  going 
to  succeed  in  doing  that.  It  may  be 
that  after  that  Senator  had  made 
about  30  speeches  somebody  might 
make  a  good  speech  for  the  other  side, 
and  he  never  does  succeed  in  passing 
it.  But  think  of  the  time  that  it  would 


consume  In  the  Senate  for  a  Senator 
to  address  himself  to  the  broader  con- 
stituency out  there.  In  defense  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  he  would 
be  right  about  this  matter.  If  100  Sen- 
ators start  doing  that,  we  will  not  have 
time  to  do  other  things  that  need  to  be 
done. 

That  gets  me  to  another  point,  Mr. 
President,  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered. Most  of  the  work  of  the  Senate  Is 
not  done  in  the  Senate.  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  Senate  is  done  in  the 
Senate  committees  and  in  the  office  of 
Senators.  A  Senator  will  have  an  idea 
for  a  bill,  something  that  should  be 
done. 

He  discusses  it  with  his  staff.  The 
staff  goes  down  and  finds  a  legislative 
technician.  That  person  will  work  on 
it,  draft  a  bill,  the  Senator  reviews  the 
bill,  makes  a  suggestion,  they  send  it 
back,  they  draft  it  again.  A  lot  of  deci- 
sions have  been  made,  not  all  of  them 
by  the  Senator,  just  in  putting  the  bill 
into  a  form  to  introduce  it.  A  lot  of 
that  work  Is  done  by  technicians. 

People  could  say,  well,  do  you  not 
think  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  happens  In  those 
drafting  sessions?  Well,  yes,  they  are. 
But  all  they  need  to  see  of  a  drafting 
session  is  one.  If  they  see  a  drafting 
session  doing  its  job.  where  talented 
people  sit  down  and  talk  hour  by  hour 
about  what  the  precise  word  should  be 
in  this  sentence  and  what  the  precise 
word  should  be  in  the  other  sentence, 
and  whether  one  word  would  better 
serve  the  purpose  than  the  other 
word,  I  would  say  for  people  interested 
in  knowing  about  that,  that  would  be 
fine.  I  would  recommend  the  television 
mediiun  there.  It  is  available  to  them: 
do  that.  Show  the  people  how  a  bill  is 
written  by  the  technicians. 

I  make  a  bet.  It  will  have  the  lowest 
Neilsen  rating  of  anything  on  televi- 
sion. If  you  try  to  show  it  a  second 
time,  anybody  who  knows  it  is  going  to 
turn  it  off.  It  is  not  that  interesting  to 
see  how  these  technicians  do  a  job  of 
working  out  the  precise  language  that 
should  express  legislative  Intent  of  the 
Congress  in  a  statute.  So  the  different 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  Is  not  of 
interest  to  the  television  medium  but 
it  must  be  done. 

Then  you  go  beyond  that  and  take 
the  decisions  that  must  be  made  in  a 
committee.  I  find  myself  thinking  of  a 
major  legislative  bill,  the  type  of 
which  is  brought  out  by  the  Finance 
Conunittee,  usuaUy  once  a  session,  a 
bill  that  may  be  800  to  1,000  pages 
long.  The  decisions  in  that  bill  would 
amount  to  perhaps  100,000.  Of  those 
100,000  decisions,  probably  90  percent 
of  them  will  have  been  made  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Senators  and  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  committee,  the 
staff  and  the  technicians,  working  to 
draft  the  legislation  and  working 
simply  to  carry  out  the  intent  that  the 
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Senators  expressed.  I  say  there  are 
about  1,000  decisions  made  in  a  com- 
mittee itself  in  putting  together  a 
major  piece  of  legislation.  On  the 
Senate  floor,  only  about  100  of  that 
1,000  decisions  will  be  contested,  so 
that  80  percent  of  those  decisions  go 
completely  uncontested. 

Think  of  the  work  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 
More  than  90  percent— in  fact,  about 
99  percent— of  his  work,  and  maybe 
99.5  percent  of  his  work  is  not  stand- 
ing here  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
making  a  speech;  99.5  percent  of  a 
Senator's  work  is  in  the  committee,  it 
is  in  his  office,  it  Is  meeting  constitu- 
ents, even  going  back  home  and  speak- 
ing to  people  about  their  business  and 
what  they  would  like  for  him  to  do.  It 
is  answering  telephone  calls,  answer- 
ing mail.  It  is  that  broad  variety  of 
things  that  a  person  must  do  because 
he  is  a  U.S.  Senator  and  only  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  its  is  here,  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that 
when  you  place  an  enormous  premium 
on  a  Senator  being  here  on  the  floor 
and  making  a  speech,  he  is  going  to  do 
a  lot  more  of  it.  I  do  not  see  any  way. 
Mr.  President,  that  one  can  honestly 
dispute  that  fact.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever— in  fact.  I  am  positive— that 
history  will  prove  me  right  about  this. 
This  gets  me  to  point  No.  2.  What  is 
the  greatest  argument  for  having  the 
U.S  Senate  at  all?  We  are  told  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  the  result  of  the  great 
compromise.  Senators  will  recall  that 
the  great  compromise  had  to  do  with  a 
decision  that  there  would  be  two 
bodies  to  legislate  rather  than  one. 
The  great  compromise  created  the 
U.S.  Senate  different  from  the  House. 
It  was  elected  on  a  basis  of  two  Sena- 
tors from  each  State,  be  it  a  large 
State  or  a  small  State.  So  the  great 
compromise  varied  from  the  popula- 
tion representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Each  State  would  have  two  Senators. 
Those  Senators  serve  on  6-year  terms. 
The  idea  of  merely  giving  more  voting 
power  to  smaller  States  is  a  very  poor 
excuse  for  having  the  U.S.  Senate  if 
that  is  all  it  has  going  for  it.  If  there 
were  no  other  argument  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  than  that  the  small  States 
would  have  equal  representation  with 
the  big  States,  that  would  not  be  an 
adequate  excuse,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
even  have  a  U.S.  Senate.  As  one  who 
has  served  here  for  33  years.  I  know 
that  there  are  better  reasons  for 
having  a  U.S.  Senate. 

What  are  the  better  reasons?  Let  me 
tell  you  the  best.  Mr.  President.  The 
best  reason  is  that  the  U.S.  Senate, 
serving  on  6-year  terms,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  more  careful  consideration 
to  a  measure  that  has  passed  the 
House.  The  U.S.  Senate  is  in  a  position 
to  give  more  thorough  consideration 
to  a  matter  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Best  of  all,  the  Senate  is  in 


a  position  to  give  a  Judgment  that  will 
meet  the  test  of  time— not  just  the 
test  of  today  and  tomorrow,  but  I 
mean  the  test  of  what  will  happen  to 
this  Government  5,  10,  15,  and  even  50 
years  down  the  road.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  in  a  far  better  po- 
sition to  look  at  a  measure  that  may 
be  popular  but  that  may  contain 
within  it  the  seeds  of  the  destruction 
of  this  democracy.  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  some  statesmanship  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Prom  time  to  time,  those  ex- 
pectations are  Justified. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  serving  6-year  terms  as 
we  do,  should  be  in  position  to  do  some 
things  that  are  not  popular  at  the 
moment,  to  do  some  things  that  are 
downright  unpopular  at  the  moment, 
knowing  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
best  for  the  country,  or  with  the  firm 
belief  that,  in  the  long  run.  it  is  best 
for  the  country. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  though 
we  might  disagree  on  television,  I 
know  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has,  many  times,  taken  a  posi- 
tion that  was  difficult  to  take.  He  is 
very  much  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
hope  the  Senate  will  always  be  a  body 
that  will  have  the  courage  to  do  some 
difficult  and  somewhat  unpopular 
thlngs,  firm  in  the  Judgment  that,  in 
the  long  run,  this  is  going  to  be  best 
for  our  country.  I  say  that  because  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker),  led  the  fight  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  for  the  Panama  Canal  treaty. 
That  was  not  something  calculated  to 
elect  one  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
That  was  something  that  was  calculat- 
ed to  cost  some  votes  and  require  some 
explaining.  Some  of  the  people  were 
not  going  to  be  satisifed  with  the  ex- 
planation. But  the  Senator  had  the 
courage  to  do  that  and  without  the 
courageous  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  on  that  occasion, 
Mr.  President,  that  treaty  would  have 
faUed. 

I  simply  make  this  point,  not  saying 
that  television  would  have  made  the 
difference.  I  am  Just  saying  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  expect  more  statesmanship  of 
the  Senate  than  they  do  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Prom  time  to  time, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  they  get  it.  For  ex- 
tunple,  as  one  who  cast  that  very  diffi- 
cult vote  for  the  treaty,  knowing  it  was 
going  to  cost  some  votes  at  the  next 
election,  the  Senator  from  Louslana 
did  it  because  he  felt  that  we  must 
ratify  the  treaty.  If  we  did  not.  there 
was  going  to  be  warfare.  Those  people 
down  there  were  going  to  rise  up;  a  lot 
of  them  were  going  to  be  killed;  a  lot 
of  our  own  boys  would  be  killed  in  put- 
ting down  the  uprising  of  the  people 
of  Panama,  a  lot  of  fine  young  people 
dedicated  to  their  nations  on  both 
sides  would  be  killed.  It  was  a  lot 
better  for  some  Senators  to  have  to 


take  a  chance  at  the  polls.  It  was  a  lot 
better  even  if  we  lost  some  Senators. 
in  my  Judgment.  Even  if  we  lost  a  few 
good  legislators,  that  would  be  better 
than  the  casualties  that  would  have 
occurred.  A  lot  of  innocent  people 
would  die  in  a  battle  that  should  never 
have  been  fought. 

I  felt  also  that  if  we  had  failed  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  after  the  bloodshed 
was  over,  all  Latin  America  would  be 
rising  up  on  the  side  of  little  Panama 
against  the  United  States.  Our  cause 
would  be  so  unpopular,  with  people 
burning  our  flags  in  front  of  the  Em- 
bassies and  seizing  our  personnel  as 
the  Iranians  did  a  year  or  two  ago,  I 
felt  our  cause  would  be  so  desperate 
for  good  will  in  Latin  America  that  we 
would  be  compelled  tn  the  end  to  give 
Panama  an  even  l>etter  deal  than  that 
Panama  Canal  treaty  provided. 

I  speak  as  Just  one  Senator  speaking 
about  the  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  Judgment  of  other  Sena- 
tors. I  simply  say  in  my  own  Judgment, 
that  was  one  of  the  occasions  where 
the  Senate  measured  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  statesmanship.  I  say  in  all  sin- 
cerity. It  would  not  have  met  the  test 
without  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr).  I  know 
that  he  has  not  found  it  a  plus  at  the 
polls  up  to  this  point,  and  may  never 
find  it  so.  But  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  people  have  the  right  to  expect  of 
the  Senate. 

There  have  been  other  occasions, 
Mr.  President.  Just  take  the  situation 
when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  found  his 
position  frustrated  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  that  struck  down  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act  and  some  of  these 
other  significant  pieces  of  New  Deal 
legislation. 

To  counter  the  Supreme  Court's  ac- 
tions. President  Roosevelt  proposed 
addiiig  two  justices  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  plan  to  pack  the  Su- 
preme Court  never  got  anywhere  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was  doomed 
from  the  beginning  because  it  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  careful  consider- 
ation or  the  procedures  set  forth,  nor 
could  it  stand  the  test  of  a  floor 
debate  in  which  those  who  were  debat- 
ing against  it  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  at  great  length. 

Out  of  his  frustration,  President 
Tnunan  asked  that  we  draft  the  work- 
ers into  the  Army  and  put  them  to 
work  on  the  railroads  as  members  of 
the  Army  under  the  Army  officers. 
Mr.  President,  I  heard  that  speech  on 
radio  in  Louisiana  as  a  boy.  I  heard 
the  applause  that  greeted  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  when  he  made 
it  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  a 
Joint  session. 

If  that  measure,  having  passed  the 
House  almost  the  day  it  was  intro- 
duced, could  have  been  brought  to  a 
vote  in  a  hurry  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  it 
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would  have  passed  the  Senate  Just  the 
way  it  passed  the  House.  But  there 
were  statesmen  in  the  Senate  who  had 
a  way  of  debating  that  measure  and 
using  the  various  checks  and  balances 
and  the  committee  system  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  see  that  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered more  carefully. 

In  due  course,  as  the  discussion  and 
the  debate  developed,  no  one  was  here 
to  argue  seriously  that  Mr.  Trumsm's 
suggestion  of  drafting  the  workers 
into  the  Army  and  making  them  work 
against  their  will,  when  they  elected 
to  go  on  strike,  was  a  good  idea.  We 
felt  that  it  had  no  place  in  this  free 
country  of  ours,  and  it  was  dropped. 

One  might  say,  "Well,  what  does 
this  have  to  do  with  television?"  It  has 
this  to  do  with  television.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  this  Senator  that 
free  debate  will  come  to  an  end,  as  we 
have  known  it,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  Senate  on  television. 

For  example,  say  that  we  permit  tel- 
evision to  cover  a  Senate  filibuster, 
particularly  if  the  Senate  filibuster  is 
on  something  that  has  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  popular 
measure.  Filibusters  are  not  always 
right;  sometimes  they  are  wrong.  Just 
let  the  public  view  a  Senate  filibus- 
ter—maybe not  the  first  one;  give  it  a 
little  time— a  filibuster,  where  the 
leadership  is  striving  to  shutoff  the 
debate,  perhaps  taking  the  Senate  into 
around-the-clock  sessions.  In  due 
course  the  public  will  insist  that  we 
put  an  end  to  that  and  that  we  adopt  a 
rule  whereby  debate  can  be  shutoff. 

So  the  pressure  to  make  Senators  do 
leas  talking— actually  they  will  do 
much  more  talking— and  the  public  re- 
action to  a  filibuster  on  television,  will 
make  people  say,  "Senators,  that  is  a 
disgrace."  I  do  not  care  how  much  we 
try  to  explain  it  to  them  out  there;  we 
are  not  going  to  convince  people  who 
have  been  frustrated  by  a  filibuster 
that  we  should  permit  unlimited 
debate,  or  the  kind  of  debate  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  permit. 

Also,  beyond  any  peradventure  of 
doubt,  it  will  put  an  end  to  what  we 
know  as  free  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  that  vrtU  be  a  loss  to  this 
institution. 

That  is  the  price  we  will  pay  for  TV 
in  the  Senate,  and  in  my  Judgment, 
the  price  comes  too  high.  It  is  too 
much  of  a  price  to  pay,  and  therefore 
it  should  not  be  done. 

There  is  another  point  that  has  been 
touched  on,  and  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  somewhat  greater  length— 
the  character  of  debate  in  this  body. 

Speeches  that  we  make  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  are  directed  to  other  Senators. 
We  direct  those  speeches  to  Senators 
who  know  a  great  deal  about  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  We  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  people  who  know  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Many  times  they  will  dis- 
cuss it  with  representatives  from  both 
sides.  They  have  read  a  lot  about  it  in 
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the  newspapers.  They  have  read  other 
speeches  on  the  Senate  floor,  perhaps 
made  some  themselves.  Many  have 
read  the  committee  reports,  discussed 
it  with  their  committee  assistants  and 
staff.  3o  when  we  debate  legislation 
here  in  the  Senate,  we  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  people  who  are  well  in- 
formed on  what  we  are  discussing. 

The  character  of  debate  on  televi- 
sion will  change  all  that.  We  will 
spend  a  great  deal  of  our  time  discuss- 
ing this  thing  in  terms  calculated  to  be 
understood  and  to  appeal  to  the 
people  back  in  the  hustings. 

The  way  you  do  that  when  you  are 
trying  to  address  yourself  to  a  broad 
audienoe— some  of  whom  have  only  a 
fourth-grade  education  and  some  of 
whom  have  a  lOth-grade  education, 
some  of  whom  have  a  college  diplo- 
ma—the standard  technique  of  any- 
body running  for  office  Is  to  address 
himself  to  the  most  common  denomi- 
nator. So  where  we  in  the  Senate  tend 
to  address  ourselves  to  those  who  un- 
derstand what  the  legislation  is  all 
about  and  those  who  know  something 
about  the  issue.  Senate  debate  will 
have  to  be  tailored  to  appeal  to  the 
most  common  denominator,  let  us  say 
those  with  the  fourth-grade  education, 
because  you  want  everyone  there  to 
understand  what  you  are  trying  to  tell 
them.  The  result  is  that  it  will  change 
the  character  of  debate. 

We  may  have  to  make  two  kinds  of 
speeches:  One  kind  of  speech  to  the 
television  audience  out  there,  speaking 
to  the  rank  and  file  and,  as  I  say,  tai- 
lored to  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor, and  then,  in  individual  presenta- 
tions to  Senators,  address  ourselves  in 
a  somewhat  different  way,  tailored 
and  zeroed  in  on  what  those  Senators 
know  already,  so  as  to  get  the  points 
that  most  completely  appeal  to  them. 

This  really  calls  for  two  types  of 
speeches.  Again,  Mr.  President,  in 
terms  of  improving  the  debate  in  the 
Senate,  when  a  great  deal  of  it  has  to 
be  tailored  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  legislation,  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  it  is  all  about,  it 
is  difficult  for  this  Senator  to  see  how 
that  is  going  to  improve  on  the  kind  of 
representation  and  the  kind  of  debate 
that  we  want  here  in  this  body. 

One  can  expect,  if  the  Senate  is  on 
television,  that  Senators  will  find  it 
very  much  to  their  advantage  to  have 
some  kind  of  gimmick  to  attract  public 
attention. 

One  of  those  that  would  have  the 
greatest  appeal,  I  should  think,  would 
be  one  such  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proximire)  uses  from 
time  to  time,  the  so-called  Golden 
Fleece  Award.  That  will  attract  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  That  is  something 
that  the  public  would  understand  and 
they  would  enjoy  hearing  about. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  on  tele- 
vision; the  public  will  hear  about  it 
anyway.  But  Senators  will  find  that  it 


is  such  an  asset  to  the  Senator  who 
uses  it  that  they  will  be  pressed  to  de- 
velop some  sort  of  technique  them- 
selves to  regularly  attract  attention. 
Just  like  the  Golden  Fleece  Award. 

I  am  not  here  to  criticize  that.  I  only 
say  that  pressure  will  be  on  Senators 
to  do  things  that  will  tend  to  impede 
the  work  of  the  Senate,  but  things 
that  will  tend  to  help  get  those  people 
reelected  to  office. 

I  ask  the  Senate,  should  all  the  work 
of  the  Senate  be  on  television?  Should 
you  beam  all  of  it  out  there?  Let  us 
Just  take  an  example. 

When  we  are  passing  measures  such 
as,  let  us  say,  the  bills  that  are  not  ob- 
jected to  we  call  them  off  the  calendar 
and  we  take  them  up.  That  is  how  we 
pass  most  bills.  Most  bills  pass  without 
objection.  Let  us  say  we  discuss  these 
measures  one  by  one.  Most  of  them 
are  private  relief  bills.  Those  matters 
are  really  of  Interest  to  only  a  few. 

Why  then  should  they  be  on  televi- 
sion? Why  do  we  want  to  put  on  televi- 
sion something  that  is  not  the  least  bit 
of  interest  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
people  in  the  United  States  to  be  look- 
ing at?  In  fact,  why  should  we  put 
something  on  television  that  is  not  of 
interest  to  1  person  in  10,000?  Why 
should  that  be  on  television? 

The  answer  to  this  Senator  is  very 
simple.  It  should  not  be.  But  it  is  work 
that  has  to  be  done.  To  the  extent 
that  Senators  will  be  making  speeches, 
presenting  themselves  in  this  body  in 
a  way  calculated  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression on  their  constituents,  which 
they  are  not  doing  now,  they  will  be 
impeding  necessary  work  that  we 
should  be  doing  here  in  this  body. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  finds  himself  thinking  of 
the  work  of  the  Senate  somewhat  as 
an  iceberg.  When  we  see  an  iceberg,  all 
we  see  is  the  tip  of  it.  It  is  majestic.  It 
is  impressive.  But  that  is  only  a  small 
part  of  that  frozen  body.  It  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  what  is  there. 

When  the  Senate  is  presented  to  the 
public  on  television,  that  public  will  be 
led  to  believe  that  that  is  the  work  of 
the  Senate,  and  it  is  not.  What  they 
will  be  seeing  as  far  as  this  Individual 
is  concerned  is  only  a  small  percentage 
of  his  work. 

The  fact  that  there  is  so  much  more 
reward,  so  much  more  advantage  to 
Senators  appearing  in  this  Chamber 
and  presenting  themselves  on  nation- 
wide television,  it  is  going  to  mean 
that  they  do  a  great  deal  more  of  it, 
and  that  is  going  to  mean  a  neglect  of 
the  remalixier  of  the  iceberg. 

The  tip  of  the  iceberg  Is  beautiful.  It 
is  majestic.  It  is  worth  observing.  But 
that  is  not  what  sunk  the  Titanic. 
What  sunk  the  Titanic  was  the  failure 
to  observe  what  was  beneath  that  ice- 
berg, what  was  in  the  water. 

And  what  could  sink  this  Republic 
would  be  to  fall  to  do  the  tiresome. 


wearisome,  tedious,  and  less  rewarding 
work  of  the  Senate,  less  rewarding  to 
the  individual  for  public  recognition 
he  receives,  but  essential  work  that 
must  be  done  in  the  public  interest. 

There  is  a  difference  between  image 
and  fact.  TV  does  a  great  deal  to 
create  images  and  many  times  those 
images  are  not  correct  at  all. 

I  know  that  Senators  running  for  re- 
election, as  this  Senator  did  only  a 
year  ago,  find  themselves  amazed 
working  with  people  in  the  media  to 
have  those  people  explain  how  the 
media  takes  all  those  films  and  all 
those  sound  tracks— perhaps  100  times 
as  much  as  they  use— and  then  glean 
from  that  those  things  they  think  will 
create  an  impression,  an  image,  create 
an  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 
Many  times  that  image  is  not  neces- 
sarily correct  at  all. 

It  is  something  that  they  are  able  to 
convey  to  the  public  through  the  tech- 
niques that  they  have  developed. 

Just  as  an  example,  one  technique  is 
to  show  a  Senator  or  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  with  his  children,  and  in 
doing  so,  project  the  image  that  that 
person  is  a  warm,  loving,  caring,  dedi- 
cated person  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  little  children.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  that  person  is  concerned  about 
his  own  children  or  his  own  grandchil- 
dren but  not  very  much  concerned 
about  other  people's  children,  or  other 
people's  grandchildren,  so  that  the 
image  that  is  conveyed  by  showing  one 
with  his  own  children  may  be  a  com- 
pletely erroneous  image. 

The  media  is  very,  very  good  at  that, 
and  people  are  paid  very  large 
amounts  of  money  to  convey  that  kind 
of  an  image,  but  that  image  may  not 
be  true  to  the  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  much  more 
important  that  this  Senate  do  the  Na- 
tion's business,  that  this  Senate  pro- 
vide for  the  Nation's  needs.  It  is  far 
more  important  that  we  do  what  the 
Constitution  created  the  Senate  to  do. 
It  is  more  lmr>ortant  that  the  Senate 
fulfuU  its  fimction  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  It  is  more  important  that  the 
Senate  do  what  is  necessary  to  save 
and  preserve  this  democracy  and  this 
Republic.  It  is  far  more  important 
that  we  do  that  than  project  a  favor- 
able image.  It  is  far  more  important 
that  we  do  that  than  that  any  individ- 
ual Senator  or  any  group  of  us  should 
be  reelected. 

If  a  Senator  is  doing  his  Job  and  he 
is  doing  it  well,  most  of  his  good  work 
will  never  appear  on  television  even  if 
we  do  have  gavel-to-gavel  coverage 
here  in  this  body.  The  television  will 
tend  to  make  him  spend  more  time 
creating  an  image  of  himself  on  the 
floor  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  work  that 
he  should  be  doing  off  the  floor. 

On  the  big  issues,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  be  right  than  it  is  to  be  popu- 
lar. It  is  more  important  to  be  right 


than  to  be  well  known.  It  is  better  to, 
in  fact,  be  good  for  America  than 
merely  to  project  an  image. 

(The  following  statement,  delivered 
earlier  in  the  day  is  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  by  luianlmous 
consent.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
measure  to  permit  broadcasting  of 
Senate  proceedings — Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution, I  am  in  firm  agreement  with 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
author  of  the  measure,  who  has  noted 
that,  "Democracy  thrives  on  public 
support  and  public  support  thrives  on 
an  open  government."  We  in  this  body 
are  already  committed  to  open  govern- 
ment. The  public  is  permitted  access 
to  the  gallery;  over  5  years  ago  the 
Senate  adopted  rules  to  open  previous- 
ly closed  committee  markup's.  Broad- 
casting simply  expands  the  audience, 
with  the  assistance  of  up-to-date  tech- 
nology. 

Many  of  the  argimients  against 
broadcasting  are  familiar.  They  were 
first  voiced  nearly  200  years  ago  when 
the  Senate  rules  required  closed  ses- 
sions. During  debates  to  open  the 
Senate  in  the  early  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, some  argued  that  the  public 
would  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
proceedings.  Once  again  such  reason- 
ing is  now  being  put  forth.  I  contend, 
however,  that  the  American  public  wiU 
benefit  from  closer  observation  of  the 
Senate;  if  then  the  public  is  disap- 
pointed regarding  the  maimer  in 
which  this  body  conducts  itself,  they 
have  a  right  to  so  witness  it.  If  argu- 
ments are  advanced  that  viewing  the 
Senate  would  be  boring  because  of  ab- 
sence of  Senators  on  the  floor,  then 
perhaps  this  should  change.  Nor 
should  arcane  Senate  procedure  be 
used  as  an  excuse  against  broadcast- 
ing. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  many 
people  who  are  virtually  interested  in 
the  legislative  process  who  are  simply 
not  able  to  come  to  Washington  to  wit- 
ness this  process  firsthand— and,  I 
might  add,  if  they  did  we  could  not  ac- 
commodate them  with  our  limited 
space. 

Evidence  of  the  great  numbers  of 
citizens  interested  in  the  process  Is  at- 
tested to  by  the  heavy  coverage  which 
has  been  given  over  the  years  to 
Senate  committee  hearings.  Hearings 
on  nomination  confirmations  and  vari- 
ous legislative  issues  have  in  recent 
years  raised  questions  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  society.  Often  these 
issues,  which  may  be  obscure  or  tech- 
nical and  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  analysis  in  the  printed  media, 
are  graphically  conveyed  through  tele- 
vision. The  give-and-take  of  debate  is 
presented,  providing  the  viewer  the 
opportunity  to  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons.  Such  broadcasting  contributes  to 


the  public  understanding  of  Congress 
decisions  on  matters  which  vitally 
affect  it. 

Broadcasting  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tees thus  gives  us  a  solid  indication  of 
t.te  value  of  this  form  of  coverage  of  a 
portion  of  our  legislative  process.  We 
need,  however,  only  to  look  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Judge  the 
experience  in  broadcasting  activities 
on  the  Chamber  floor.  Many  of  the  ob- 
jections which  were  raised  in  1979 
before  the  House  began  broadcasting, 
and  which  some  may  be  raising  in  this 
body,  have  simply  not  materialized. 

Modem  technology  provides  cam- 
eras and  microphones  which  do  not 
distract  from  the  normal  course  of 
business  or  cause  a  show  business  at- 
mosphere. House  employees  have  done 
an  excellent  Job  of  recording  the  day- 
to-day  debate,  providing  the  signal  to 
a  TV  audience  of  over  7.S  million  na- 
tionwide. 

After  the  last  election,  many  observ- 
ers were  seriously  concerned  about  the 
low  voter  turnout.  The  basis  of  democ- 
racy is  citizen  involvement.  We  must 
not  let  people  become  alienated  from 
their  Government.  Open  hearings, 
public  listening  meetings,  and  tele- 
vised Senate  debates  are  all  ways  to 
keep  Government  in  touch  with  the 
people  it  serves. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  many 
Americans  consider  the  evening  televi- 
sion news  their  primary  source  of  in- 
formation. That  means  that  many 
Americans  form  their  impression  of 
the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  a  corre- 
spondent's 45-second  report.  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  network  report- 
ers, but  people  deserve  the  chance  to 
see  more  of  the  story.  Through 
modem  technology,  we  can  now  put 
every  American  in  the  visitor's  gallery. 
I  see  no  good  reason  to  refuse  them 
this  entree. 

Mr.  President,  I  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  prior  to  coming  here,  during 
the  very  years  that  the  broadcast 
debate  raged.  People  said  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  turn  into  a 
circus  if  it  were  put  on  TV.  Well,  in 
fact,  it  has  not  at  all:  business  has 
gone  as  usual. 

Others  say  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  showboating  in  front  of 
the  TV  cameras.  Well,  that  can  occur 
presently,  certainly,  and  if  they  do 
that,  their  constituents  will  probably 
hold  it  against  them. 

I  think  we  can  bring  TV  into  the 
Senate  and  the  decorum  will  remain.  I 
find  the  arguments  against  putting  TV 
cameras  in  here  very  strange.  People 
say  that  it  will  break  the  flavor  of  the 
Senate,  or  break  up  the  mood  of  the 
Senate.  Others  say  the  way  we  do 
business  in  the  Senate,  with  the  floor 
empty  much  of  the  time,  will  reflect 
poorly  on  this  body.  But  if  that  is  the 
way  we  do  our  business,  it  should  be 
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on  TV.  I  think  the  people  have  the 
right  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  It  is  supposedly  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  but  if  public  exposure  shows  up 
some  failings,  perhaps  we  should 
change  some  of  our  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. But  these  fallings  should  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  against  broadening 
our  public  exposure.  It  is  high  time 
the  Senate  moved  ahead  with  expand- 
ed coverage. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMFHRKY).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

UHAMiifons-coifSEirT  ACREEMZirr 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve the  presence  of  the  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  on  the  floor. 

In  conversations  which  have  been 
held  now  in  the  course  of  this  quoriun 
call,  it  would  appear  to  me  it  may  be 
possible  to  set  a  time  certain  to  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  20. 

I  would  like  now  to  propose  this 
unanimous-consent  request  for  the 
consideration  of  all  Senators:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  12  noon  on  Thursday  next  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  251,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20,  and  that  immediately  thereaf- 
ter a  vote  occur  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  that  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  motion,  and 
that  a  vote  occur  immediately. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  do  not  expect  to  object,  I  would  hope 
the  vote  on  the  busing  amendment 
could  occur— and  we  can  not  change 
this  now.  but  I  would  hope  that  that 
could  occur— earlier  than  has  been 
previously  provided  for. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  wish  of  the  minority  leader  that 
we  might  change  that  order  or  that 
Senators  might  be  willing  to  abbrevi- 
ate the  time  for  debate. 


As  the  matter  stands  now,  as  I  recall, 
there  is  presently  an  order  to  resume 
consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  authorization  bill  at  11  o'clock 
on  Thursday. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  with  re- 
spect to  the  order  that  has  just  been 
put,  would  that  not  supersede  the  pre- 
existing unanimous-consent  order  so 
that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
would  occur  indeed  at  12  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  immediately  after 
that  vote  we  could  proceed  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  debate  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorization  bill,  at 
which  time  the  Helms-Johnston 
amendment  would  still  be  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  to- 
morrow morning  we  might  address 
this  question  again,  and  all  Senators 
who  have  some  interest  in  this  matter 
might  consider  the  possibility  of 
changing  that  so  that  the  vote  on  the 
Helms-Johnston  amendment  would 
occur  not  later  than,  say.  12:30. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Or  immedi- 
ately following. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Or  to  follow  immedi- 
ately upon  the  disposition  of  the 
motion  to  proceed  which  has  now  been 
provided  for. 

I  see  no  reason  from  my  point  of 
view  to  have  3  hours  of  debate.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  that.  I  do 
not  now  see  them  on  the  floor,  so  I 
will  not  make  a  request  at  this 
moment,  Mr.  President.  But  I  hope 
those  Senators  and  others  will  consid- 
er that,  and  tomorrow,  if  there  is  no 
objection.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  change  the  time  for  the 
vote  on  the  Helms-Johnston  amend- 
ment to  some  time  shortly  after  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
Senate  Resolution  20  or  in  any  event 
no  later  than  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, still  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  Senator  consider  as  he  ap- 
proaches Senators  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle,  perhaps  coming  in  and  beginning 
at  9:30  rather  than  11  o'clock  and  then 
the  3  hours  would  run  their  course  at, 
say,  12:80? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to  consider  that.  I  have  to  con- 
fess I  would  prefer  to  do  it  the  way  I 
described  earlier,  that  is  to  abbreviate 
the  3-hour  time  frame.  But  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  consider  that  alter- 
ation if  it  suits  Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  did  not  object  to  the 
last  one. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  further  re- 
quest. It  is  the  same  one. 


February  2,  1982 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators,  and  I  especially  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  agreeing 
to  this  method  of  arriving  at  a  good 
disposition  of  this  matter. 


February  2,  1982 
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to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  still  be  on  this 
measure.  Since  we  now  have  a  time  for 
final  disposition  of  it.  I  think  it  may  be 
possible  to  take  up  some  other  meas- 
ure, if  we  can  find  one  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed by  unanimous  consent.  So.  I 
would  hope  the  minority  leader  might 
join  me  in  trying  to  find  another  piece 
of  business  that  would  be  on  standby 
for  part  of  the  day  tomorrow. 

Is  there  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
convene  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  not  yet  such  an  order. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  3,  1982 

ORDEK  FOR  KECCSS  nNTIL  1 1  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight 
it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 
BENTSEN  AND  PROXMIRE  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes on  special  order,  to  be  followed  by 
the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire)  for  15  minutes  on  special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  and  the 
execution  of  the  two  special  orders 
that  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  not  longer  than  20  min- 
utes in  length  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  3  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDEl  OF  LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  or  the  execution  of 
the  order  for  morning  business,  will 
the  Senate  not  resume  consideration 
then  of  the  pending  motion  to  proceed 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  6:45  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIONS  AND  EMPLOYEE 
OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 26  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  unions 
and  employee  ownership.  This  ssTnpo- 
sium  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Center  for  Employee  Ownership,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Workplace  Democracy,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Airline 
Clerks,  the  Industrial  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, and  local  46  of  the  United 
Food  and  Commercial  Workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  remarks  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unions  and  Employee  Ownership 

For  many  years  people  didn't  know  much 
about  employee  stock  ownership  or  about 
employee  ownership  In  general.  Not  know- 
ing much  about  it,  they  didn't  care  much 
about  It  either. 

It  makes  me  think  of  a  meeting  I  attended 
many  years  ago  where  the  speaker  dedicat- 
ed himself  to  the  principle  that  what  was 
wrong  with  the  country  were  just  two 
things— ignorance  and  apathy.  People  were 
unaware  of  issues,  he  insisted,  and  if  people 
don't  know  something  about  an  issue,  they 
won't  feel  like  doing  anything  about  it,  and 
that  was  what  was  wrong  with  the  country. 

The  guy  I  was  sitting  beside  wasn't  paying 
as  much  attention  as  I  was  but  I  was  curious 
to  know  if  he  agreed  with  this.  I  said,  "What 
do  you  think  about  that  fellow's  speech?" 
He  responded,  "Hell,  I  don't  know  and  fur- 
thermore I  don't  care." 

Well,  in  some  respects  I  guess  this  has 
been  true  about  employee  ownership,  but 
it's  not  true  with  the  meeting  here.  Obvious- 
ly you  know  something  about  it,  otherwise 
you  wouldn't  be  here,  and  I  believe  that 
before  this  meeting  is  over  with,  you  will 
care  enough  that  you  will  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  just  wonder  where  your  members  would 
have  been  If  those  of  you  here  who  repre- 
sent a  worker  group^  had  started  out  twenty 
years  ago  insisting  that  whatever  your  em- 
ployer had  should  be  shared  with  the  work- 
ers. 

The  Commerce  Department  estimates 
that  capital  spending  by  American  business 
is  going  to  be  about  $350  million  in  1982. 
Some  of  those  businesses  will  do  well,  others 


won't  do  well,  some  will  be  merged,  some 
will  be  divested  or  spun  off.  But.  on  the 
whole,  the  Nation's  capital  plant  is  going  to 
continue  to  grow. 

This  Tax  Act  will  be  the  biggest  revenue 
bill  ever  passed  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  tax  cut  in  the  main,  and  if  it  does 
what  we  expect  of  it.  then  overall  capital 
spending  in  the  1980s  is  going  to  expand  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  expect  plant  and 
equipment  to  increase  by  about  $4  trillion 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  question  is,  how  much  of  that,  if  any.  is 
going  to  be  added  to  the  future  wealth  of 
the  people  that  you  and  I  represent. 

I'm  not  saying  that  you  haven't  done  a 
good  job  because  you  have  but,  like  most  of 
us,  your  activity  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired. If  you  had  done  what  I  would  like  to 
see  you  doing,  you  might  be  the  representa- 
tive of  your  employees  on  the  board  of  the 
company,  like  E>oug  Frazier  represents  the 
United  Auto  Workers  on  the  Board  of 
Chrysler  Corporation. 

Many  of  the  companies  that  today  are 
owned  entirely  by  a  few  employers  or  a  few 
shareholders  might  be  owned  by  the  work- 
ers Instead,  and  you  might  see  the  workers 
moving  through  the  ranks  to  obtain  top  po- 
sitions in  management.  In  fact,  you  roight 
even  have  a  situation  where  you  hire  the 
management  instead  of  the  management 
hiring  you. 

Congress  certainly  has  done  quite  a  bit  to 
promote  the  idea  of  employee  ownership 
and  I  don't  think  it  would  be  overly  optimis- 
tic to  assume  that  Congress  is  going  to  do 
quite  a  bit  more.  For  example,  since  1973, 
we  have  enacted  IS  different  laws  to  ad- 
vance employee  ownership  through  the  use 
of  employee  stock  owner  ship  plans  which 
we  usually  refer  to  as  ESOPs. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  now  encour- 
ages companies  to  use  employee  stock  own- 
ership as  a  favored  way  to  finance  the 
growth  of  the  company  or  transfers  of  own- 
ership. And  you  will  be  hearing  more  about 
that  from  those  who  appear  on  this  panel 
today  explaining  the  many  uses  to  which 
such  leveraged  ESOPs  have  been  put. 

As  you  know,  leveraged  plans  are  the 
early  type  of  employee  stock  ownership 
plans  where  the  company  would  borrow 
money,  buy  stock  for  the  employees,  and 
was  permitted  to  deduct  both  the  interest 
expense  as  well  as  the  expense  of  paying  off 
the  capital. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  advocate  and  push 
through  the  Congress  another  type  of  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  financed  by  tax 
credits.  You  have  a  10  percent  regular  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  I  contended  that  that's 
for  the  management  and  for  current  stock- 
holders. The  least  we  could  do  for  the  work- 
ers would  be  provide  an  extra  one  percent  If 
they  would  put  that  in  stock  for  the  em- 
ployees. 

Since  1975  companies  have  been  claiming 
this  one  percent  tax  savings  for  the  benefit 
of  their  employees,  even  though  in  many 
cases  the  workers  and  the  worker  represent- 
atives have  not  even  asked  for  it. 

This  type  of  ESOP  credit  has  Ijeen  par- 
ticularly attractive  In  capital-intensive  In- 
dustries. For  example,  almost  all  of  the  in- 
vestor-owned electric  utility  companies  have 
employee  stock  ownership  plans  financed  by 
the  tax  credit.  Presently  most  of  the  oil 
companies  have  tax  credit  ESOPs.  The  steel 
companies  in  the  main  have  also  adapted 
them.  So  where  the  tax  credit  has  existed. 
In  many  instances  they  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it. 

Frankly  I  think  every  one  of  these  major 
companies  would  have  put  it  in  if  someone 


speaking  for  the  workers  had  Just  been 
there  to  demand  it— just  put  it  on  the  shop- 
ping list.  I  was  a  little  bit  dismayed  In  speak- 
ing in  years  gone  by  to  officers,  previous  of- 
ficers of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
why  don't  you  just  put  that  on  your  shop- 
ping list  and  Just  ask  for  it?  How  do  you 
know  you  couldn't  get  it  If  you  didn't  ask?  It 
wouldn't  cost  the  company  anything  to  do 
it. 

Finally.  General  Motors  said,  well  if  that 
one  percent  would  go  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment anyway,  why  don't  we  just  take  that 
for  our  executives.  So  they  did.  At  that 
point  then  someone  said,  "Hold  on  just  a 
minute,  you  can't  take  this  for  just  the  little 
white  collar  fellow.  We  want  this  for  our 
workers."  So  they  got  their  share  for  their 
workers  and  that's  fine.  But  they  could  have 
had  it  all  the  time,  rather  than  just  going 
back  to  the  Treasury  In  the  form  of  taxes. 

Well,  beginning  this  year,  that  Investment 
tax  credit  which  tended  to  favor  companies 
like  electric  utility  companies  and  the  oil 
companies  more  than  it  did  companies  that 
were  not  capital-intensive,  will  be  on  a 
people  basis  rather  than  on  an  Investment 
basis.  After  this  year,  it  will  be  based  on 
payroll.  It  starts  out  being  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  payroll,  goes  up  to  three-quarters 
of  one  percent  of  payroll,  and  In  five  years 
we  hope  to  extend  It  and  make  it  even 
better. 

I  would  hope  that  when  the  time  comes 
we  will  have  the  support  of  those  who  rep- 
resent the  workers  to  help  move  this,  be- 
cause so  far  those  of  us  who  have  advocated 
and  fought  for  it  have  had  to  do  it  pretty 
much  by  ourselves. 

Congress  provides  this  employee  stock 
ownership  by  way  of  a  tax  credit  because  we 
believe  that  ownership  is  very  Important. 
The  tax  credit  does  not  provide  a  large 
amount,  but  It  is  enough  to  prime  the  em- 
ployee ownership  pump — it  Is  enough  to 
provide  a  core  around  which  to  build  an 
even  more  substantial  employee  ownership 
program. 

Let  me  just  mention  a  few  things  that  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans  can  do  for 
your  members  and  then  I  want  to  mention  a 
few  things  that  Interest  the  Congress  In  em- 
ployee ownership. 

For  your  members,  particularly  In  diffi- 
cult times,  ESOPs  can  provide  a  way  to  pre- 
vent plant  closings.  Or  to  stem  massive  lay- 
offs. Today  you  will  be  hearing  from  people 
with  direct  personal  experience  In  applying 
employee  stock  ownership  designed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  Pennsylvania,  an  ESOP  was  used  to 
reopen  a  plant  that  had  been  closed  for  two 
years— another  Innovative  use  of  employee 
stock  ownership.  ESOPs  have  also  been 
used  to  acquire  companies  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  sold  to  foreign  Investors, 
and  to  keep  plants  operating  where  the 
parent  company  was  planning  to  close  them 
down  and  sell  the  assets. 

This  does  not  mean  that  ESOPs  are  or<y 
for  companies  In  trouble,  though  they  C4i.n 
often  be  helpful  In  that  connection.  Regard- 
less of  whether  the  company  is  In  trouble  or 
not,  these  ESOPs  can  be  attractive.  With  an 
ESOP.  for  example,  your  members  could 
begin  to  bargain  over  the  extent  to  which  a 
company's  Investments  should  be  financed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  workefs  will  own  a 
stake  in  those  Investments.  They  could  also 
bargain  over  the  extent  to  which  future 
earnings  on  those  Investments  should  be  re- 
Invested  or  should  be  paid  out  to  the  em- 
ployee stockholders. 
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On  that  issue.  32  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  with  me  In  proposing  that  ESOP 
companies  be  permitted  a  deduction  for  divi- 
dends that  are  paid  on  stocic  in  ESOP  com- 
panies. The  theory  there  is  that  you  should 
treat  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan  just 
as  you  would  a  situation  where  a  bunch  of 
employees  join  together  to  worlc  together  as 
a  partnership  for  their  own  mutual  benefit. 
Rather  than  the  double  taxation  that  exists 
for  corporations  and  shareholders,  it  ought 
to  be  taxed  Just  the  one  time  that  you  do 
when  men  Join  together  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  find  Jobs  and  put  themselves  to 
work. 

In  short,  employee  ownership  can  en- 
hance your  members'  bargaining  position.  It 
also  makes  a  company  more  "cycle  respon- 
sive." In  an  economic  downturn,  for  exam- 
ple, belt  tightening  need  not  mean  layoffs. 
Instead  it  can  mean  an  emphasis  on  Job  se- 
curity. And  during  lean  economic  times. 
rather  than  go  without  a  pay  raise,  the  em- 
ployees could  take  some  stock  which  later 
on  could  be  a  lot  more  valuable  than  it  was 
at  the  time  it  was  issued  to  them. 

Should  the  company  succeed,  then  that 
success  would  be  shared  more  broadly  with 
those  who  made  that  success  possible.  Thus, 
stock  ownership  can  provide  a  new,  nonin- 
flatlonary  way  to  deliver  victories  to  mem- 
bers. At  the  same  time  it  provides,  a  way  for 
them  to  realize  a  greater  return  from  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.  This  combination  of 
advantages  should  provide  a  powerful  new 
recruiting  tool  for  those  unions— and  those 
companies— with  the  foresight  to  embrace 
employee  ownership. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  of  the  1980s  is 
how  we  can  tap  the  abilities  and  skills  of  an 
increasingly  well-educated  work  force.  How 
are  we  going  to  enlist  their  enthusiasm  and 
their  commitment?  Should  they  be  offered 
a  chance  to  own  or  simply  a  chance  to  work 
for  those  who  own? 

Congress  thinks  they  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  own  it,  and  that's  why  Congress 
has  endorsed  Incentives  to  expand  owner- 
ship. A  growing  number  of  us— in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate— have  undertaken  to 
correct  our  economic  policy  to  see  that  we 
create  more  than  Just  Jobs— to  see  that  we 
also  create  owners. 

Economic  policy  should  be  more  than 
simply  an  issue  of  how  much  new  capital  is 
created.  It  should  also  be  a  question  of  how 
many  new  capital  estotes  will  be  created. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Presidential  election 
back  In  1960  where  Sam  Raybum  was  sup- 
porting Lyndon  Johnson.  He  kept  telling 
Lyndon  Johnson  that  In  the  event  that  he 
failed  to  get  that  Democratic  nomination. 
under  no  circumstances  should  he  accept  an 
offer.  If  It  came,  to  run  for  Vice  President 
on  John  Kennedy's  ticket. 

Sam  Raybum  kept  saying  that  right  up 
until  the  night  of  the  day  when  Kennedy 
received  the  nomination.  The  next  morning 
he  called  Lyndon  Johnson  and  came  by  his 
room  and  said,  "I've  been  thinking  about  it. 
And  I  think  that  if  John  Kennedy  offers 
you  that  nomination  for  Vice  President,  you 
ought  to  take  it."  Lyndon  Johnson  said. 
"Aren't  you  the  same  guy  that  has  been  tell- 
ing me  for  six  months  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  I  do  that?  In  fact,  aren't  you 
the  guy  who  last  night  told  me  I  shouldn't 
accept  that  Vice  Presidential  nomination?" 
He  said,  "Yeah,  I  know,  but  I'm  a  much 
wiser  man  this  morning  than  I  was  last 
night." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  thing  could 
be  true  for  a  lot  of  us  with  regard  to  a  stake 
In  ownership.  Ownership  is  the  principal 
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area  in  which  the  American  labor  movement 
has  not  done  all  that  it  could  have  done  for 
its  members. 

Just  compare  that,  if  you  would,  for  a 
moment  to  pensions.  You  know,  these  pri- 
vate pension  plans  got  started  back  in  World 
War  II  in  the  main.  Back  at  that  time  we 
had  the  excess  profits  tax,  so  that  compa- 
nies that  were  making  what  was  regarded  as 
excess  profits— making  a  lot  more  th.-ui  they 
had  in  previous  years— we  would  tax  away 
90  percent  of  it. 

Well  that  led  to  all  kinds  of  situations. 
For  example,  it  led  to  a  situation  down  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  where  a  bunch  of 
three  or  four  fellows  sat  down  and  had  a 
few  rounds  of  drinks,  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves for  a  while,  and  one  fellow  says, 
'Well,  I  think  I'd  better  go.  hand  me  the 
check.  Ill  be  glad  to  pay  it.  I'm  in  an  excess 
profits  tax  situation  and  it  will  only  cost  me 
10  cents  on  the  dollar."  So  another  fellow 
says.  "No,  let  me  have  it.  I'm  on  an  expense 
account,  it  won't  cost  me  anything."  The 
third  fellow  says.  "No.  let  me  have  it.  I've 
got  a  cost  plus  contract  and  I'U  make  10  per- 
cent profit." 

Well,  back  at  that  time  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment from  getting  all  the  money,  or  90 
percent  of  it.  corporations  started  setting 
aside  pension  plans  for  their  executives. 
And  they  would  set  aside  the  part  that 
would  be  taxed  at  90  percent.  They  would 
put  that  in  a  retirement  plan  for  their  ex- 
ecutives. In  due  course,  labor  saw  it  all  going 
there  and  they  started  bargaining  and  said. 
"Hold  on  just  a  minute,  we  want  some  of 
that."  And  they  cut  the  workers  in  for  it. 
and  that  was  the  beginning  of  private  pen- 
sions where  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
now  have  been  laid  aside  which  will  be 
shared  In  very  large  measure  by  workers. 

Organised  labor  did  a  good  job  in  getting 
the  workers  their  share  of  private  pensions. 
They  haven't  done  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  employee  ownership.  In  other 
words,  if  they  had  started  a  long  time  ago. 
saying,  look,  we  want  some  stock  in  the  com- 
pany. Wbile  we  are  working,  we  think  a 
worker  should  not  only  receive  a  fair  day's 
pay.  he  Qught  to  get  his  health  Insurance 
and  his  unemployment  insurance.  He  also 
ought  to  have  something  laid  aside  for  a  pri- 
vate pension.  In  addition  to  that,  we  think 
he  ought  to  have  some  stock  in  the  compa- 
ny. Every  day  he  works,  he  gets  a  little 
more.  And  if  you  did  that,  it  would  build  up. 
Now,  those  speaking  for  labor  just  haven't 
been  asking  for  it,  they  could  have  had  It, 
aU  they  had  to  do  was  ask  for  it.  And  my 
job,  I  guess,  has  been  to  try  to  persuade 
labor  that  they  ought  to  be  asking  for  it. 

Just  as  they  tried  very  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  insist  that  their  workers  and 
their  members  be  In  on  the  action  as  far  as 
pensions  are  concerned,  they  ought  to  Insist 
that  they  also  be  in  on  the  action  as  far  as 
having  a  piece  of  the  economic  pie  is  con- 
cerned. 

Now  all  this  new  plant  and  equipment  be- 
tween now  and  the  turn  of  the  century— all 
of  that— three  trillion  dollars,  maybe  more, 
is  all  going  to  be  owned  by  someone.  How 
much  of  that  productive  wealth  are  these 
workers  gtolng  to  be  able  to  call  their  own? 
Well,  that  sort  of  depends  upon  you  here. 
Some  of  us  would  like  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
It  owned  by  them.  Certainly  those  who 
helped  to  make  the  economic  pie  are  enti- 
tled to  a  slice  of  It.  But  If  you  are  doing  a 
good  job  for  them,  they  will  also  own  a  piece 
of  the  pie-making  machinery. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  expansion  of  capital 
ownershiD.  certainly  the  1980s  are  an  oppor- 
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tune  time  to  make  that  a  reality.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  encouraging  employee 
ownership  and  they  are  well  known  by  the 
experts  who  will  be  here  today.  They  have 
experiences  that  I  think  will  be  very  useful 
to  all  of  you. 

Employee  ownership  can  create  a  new  en- 
vironment. It  can  make  the  workplace  into  a 
community  with  a  sense  of  commitment  and 
a  sense  of  dignity.  Thus  far.  capital  owner- 
ship In  the  United  States  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few. 
Almost  all  privately-held  corporate  stock- 
about  99  plus  percent  of  it— is  owned  by 
only  10  percent  of  the  people  and  relatively 
none  of  it  is  owned  by  anybody  else. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  we  find 
a  sobering  statistic  presented  to  us  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Ac- 
cording to  their  studies,  for  the  majority  of 
Americans,  their  most  important  wealth  is 
their  entitlements  under  Social  Security. 
Thus,  for  most  Americans,  their  most  im- 
portant asset  is  an  assurance  that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  taxed  on  their  behalf. 

Well,  if  we  are  trying  to  build  something 
which  we  can  be  proud  of,  where  everybody 
would  own  part  of  it,  we  are  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction  in  that  respect.  We  want 
those  people  to  have  something  to  leave 
their  children. 

The  relative  shares  of  ownership  in  the 
U.S.,  or  the  relative  share  of  the  net  worth 
that  you  own  or  those  whom  you  represent 
own,  tends  to  be  about  the  same  as  it  was 
when  Herbert  Hoover  took  over  from  Calvin 
Coolidge.  Those  relative  shares  have  also  re- 
mained about  the  same  in  the  more  than  40 
years  since  enactment  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

This  ownership  issue  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  what  sort  of  economic  system  we 
want  In  the  United  States— and  just  what 
sort  of  system  we  Intend  to  leave  for  future 
generations. 

Well,  I  hope  that  you  will  do  something 
about  employee  ownership.  Capitalism 
needs  a  broader  constituency  and  Its  success 
depends  upon  how  many  capitalists  we 
have.  We  ought  to  try  to  see  to  it  that  every 
worker  is  a  capitalist.  Just  as  a  carpenter 
once  owned  his  own  tools,  today's  worker 
should  own  part  of  the  machine  he  oper- 
ates. 

There  are  even  more  significant  reasons 
why  this  ought  to  be  done.  We  are  trying  to 
prevent  socialism  or  communism  from 
taking  over  lAtin  America,  from  taking  over 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  We  need  a  working 
model  of  what  we  advocate— and  we  ought 
to  have  it  here.  Rather  than  simply  continu- 
ing to  make  the  rich  richer,  which  I  hate  to 
say  that  the  bill  passed  by  this  Congress— 
with  the  sole  exception  of  that  little  provi- 
sion about  employee  stock  ownership— will 
tend  to  do,  shouldn't  we  Instead  be  working 
to  see  to  It  that  all  the  people  share  in  the 
bountiful  potential  of  the  United  States? 

Shouldn't  we  evaluate  the  long-term  con- 
sequences of  promoting  this  type  of  invest- 
ment stimulus  and  consider  linking  a  larger 
portion  of  our  investment  incentives  to 
those  that  provide  for  broader  ownership? 

If  we  had  such  a  model,  other  nations 
would  be  likely  to  follow  our  lead.  We  have 
the  opportunity  to  provide  for  that  type  of 
leadership  with  what  we  have  been  doing 
and  what  we  hope  to  do  here. 

What  could  be  a  l)etter  answer  to  the  un- 
fulfilled promise  of  communism?  For  exam- 
ple, what  if  the  members  of  Solidarity  in 
Poland  were  to  own  those  plants  where  they 
work?  Wouldn't  that  largely  undermine  the 


rationale  for  Soviet-style  ownership  by  the 
State? 

I  try  to  descrll)e  the  difference  between 
what  I  advocate  in  Government  and  what 
the  communists  advocate  this  way.  Under  a 
communist  government,  the  government 
owns  everything,  including  the  people. 
Under  what  1  advocate,  the  people  own  ev- 
erything, including  the  Government. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  is.  maybe  we  have 
been  asking  the  wrong  question.  Or,  at  best, 
an  incomplete  question.  In  this  technology- 
rich,  capital-intensive  age  in  which  we  live, 
shouldn't  the  worker  have  a  greater  stake  in 
the  economy  than  Just  a  job? 

Right  now,  we  tend  to  ask  how  many 
people  have  a  job.  how  many  don't  have  a 
Job?  But  shouldn't  we  be  asking,  even  more 
than  that,  how  many  i>eople  own  some- 
thing, how  many  don't?  And  how  much  do 
they  own?  Because  if  we  haven't  Improved 
on  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  what  is  the 
matter  with  us?  Why  haven't  we  been  doing 
something  about  that? 

Isn't  it  time  to  look  to  the  future  wealth 
of  this  nation  and  to  ensure  that  some  sig- 
nificant portion  of  that  wealth  Is  owned  by 
those  who  toil  to  create  it? 

I  don't  doubt  that  we  will  always  have  a 
lot  of  support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
expanded  ownership.  A  few  months  ago  I 
heard  Bob  Byrd,  the  Democratic  Leader, 
rise  to  speak  on  the  prospects  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him 
say  in  the  course  of  that  speech  that  the 
Democratic  party  ought  to  be  moving  for- 
ward In  the  area  of  employee  ownership. 

Senator  Gary  Hart,  one  of  the  well-known 
liberals  and  one  of  the  outstanding  young 
men  of  the  Congress,  speaking  on  what  he 
thought  the  Democratic  course  should  be, 
mentioned  the  same  subject.  Bill  Bradley, 
who  is  one  of  our  rising  stars  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  said  the  same  thing  in  a  speech 
he  made  recently. 

State  governments  are  getting  into  It.  Five 
states  so  far  have  enacted  legislation  to  en- 
courage employee  ownership.  Four  others 
have  legislation  pending  along  those  lines. 
All  of  them  would  have  legislation  pending 
to  do  something  about  it  If  we  could  Just 
show  them  what  we  thought  they  could  do 
and  what  we  think  would  be  practical  under 
the  circumstances  as  the  next  step  for  them. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  sell  the  forward-looking 
members  of  the  State  legislature  on  the  Idea 
that  workers  ought  to  own  some  of  it  rather 
than  just  work  for  those  who  own  some  of 
it. 

We  can  resurrect  this  uniquely  American 
vision  that  this  Is  the  land  of  opportunity. 
We  can  offer  America  as  a  model  for  others. 
And  this  we  must  do  it  we  are  going  to  live 
peaceably  with  our  neighbors  and  to  win 
their  hearts  and  their  minds. 

So  the  task  is  fairly  simple.  What  we  must 
do  is  to  save  this  world  from  something  it 
definitely  does  not  need,  by  providing  it 
with  something  that  it  does  need.  And  this 
is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  BRIG.  GEN. 
JAMES  L.  DOZIER  BY  THE 
ITALIAN  POLICE 

Mr.  DOMENI61.  Mr.  President  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  unprlnted  resolu- 
tion for  myself,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  Sena- 
tor D'Amato,  Senator  DeConcini,  Sen- 
ator Baker,  Senator  Kennedy.  Senator 
Pell,  Senator  Percy,  Senator  Robert 


C.  Byrd,  Senator  Baucus,  Senator 
RiEGLE,  Senator  Pryor,  Senator  Mur- 
KowsKi,  Senator  Williams,  Senator 
TsoNGAs,  Senator  iNOtnrE.  Senator 
Sasser,  and  Senator  Zorinsky,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  312 

Whereas  United  States  Brigadier  General 
James  L.  E>ozier  was  kidnaped  on  December 
17.  1981.  from  his  apartment  in  Verona. 
Italy,  by  members  of  the  Red  Brigade  ter- 
rorist group: 

Whereas  the  Red  Brigade  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  committing  numerous  acts  of 
terrorism  in  Italy,  including  the  kidnaping 
and  murder  In  1978  of  former  Italian  pre- 
mier Aldo  Moro: 

Whereas  General  Dozier  is  the  chief  of 
staff  for  logistics  and  administration  for  the 
southern  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO): 

Whereas  Italian  police  conducted  an  in- 
tensive search  through  much  of  northern 
Italy  looking  for  the  general  and  his  cap- 
tors; 

Whereas  the  Italian  special  antiterrorlst 
police,  acting  on  information  from  an  undis- 
closed source,  made  a  daring  daylight  raid 
on  an  apartment  In  Padua,  Italy,  and  res- 
cued General  Dozier.  unhurt,  after  42  days 
of  captivity: 

Whereas  the  Italian  police  delivered  a 
major  blow  to  the  Red  Brigade  and  other 
terrorist  groups  through  their  rescue  of 
General  Dozier  and  their  capture  of  more 
than  20  suspected  terrorists  during  the 
period  of  his  captivity;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  Italy  has 
again  demonstrated  its  dedication  as  an  ally 
and  friend  of  the  United  States  and  its  com- 
mitment to  eliminate  terrorism  while  up- 
holding its  free  and  democratic  institution: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  ex- 
presses its  profound  sense  of  relief  at  the 
safe  rescue  on  January  28.  1982.  of  Brigadier 
General  James  L.  Dozier:  commends  Gener- 
al Dozier  and  his  family  for  their  courage 
and  strength  In  this  difficult  period;  and  ex- 
tends heartfelt  congratulations  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Government  of  Italy  for  its  dedi- 
cation and  effective  efforts  to  rescue  Gener- 
al Dozier  and  for  its  success  In  dealing  a 
major  blow  to  terrorism: 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should  take 
effective  measures  to  protect  American  dip- 
lomatic and  military  personnel  serving  this 
nation  abroad,  and  should  work  closely  with 
friends  and  allies  to  combat  all  forms  of 
international  terrorism. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  with  the  request  that  he 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  Government  of 
Italy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
times  of  trouble,  friends  stand  by  each 
other.  The  people  of  Italy,  and  their 
Government,  have  once  again  stood 
out  as  true  friends  of  our  Nation,  help- 
ing to  overcome  and  avert  a  possible 
tragedy. 


Gen.  James  Dozier  was  rescued  from 
his  kidnaping  through  the  skillful,  vig- 
orous, and  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Italian  police.  The  terrorism  of  the  in-  • 
fsimous  Red  Brigade,  as  all  terrorism, 
strikes  with  violence  not  to  achieve 
justice,  but  to  destroy  freedom.  Their 
intention  to  attack  NATO  was  thwart- 
ed by  the  Italians'  determination  to 
enforce  the  law.  We  in  America  stood 
by,  relying  on  Italy  to  aid  our  fellow 
countryman.  We  hoped  in  the  ever- 
present  hope  of  those  who  care,  for 
news  that  he  would  be  found  alive, 
and  not  just  another  victim  of  these 
senseless  international  acts  of  vio- 
lence. 

We  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Italian  people  for  rescuing  Gener- 
al Dozier  and  showing  the  same,  if  not 
greater  effort  in  their  search  for  him, 
as  they  would  one  of  their  own  citi- 
zens. Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  nei- 
ther of  our  countries  will  ever  have  to 
go  through  this  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
conunend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  my  other  co- 
sponsors  for  joining  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  resolution.  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor  this  resolution  commending 
the  rescue  of  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier  by 
the  Italian  police  after  being  held  pris- 
oner by  the  Red  Brigade  for  42  days. 

I  was  extremely  relieved  to  hear  that 
General  Dozier  is  safe  after  such  a 
lengthy  and  arduous  period  of  captiv- 
ity. The  general's  return  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily happy  occasion  for  his  family 
and  all  Americans. 

The  Government  of  Italy  and  the 
Italian  law  enforcement  authorities 
should  be  congratulated  for  their  bril- 
liant achievement  in  combating  this 
latest  act  of  terrorism  by  the  Red  Bri- 
gade. Through  its  courage  and  persist- 
ence, the  Government  of  Italy  has 
demonstrated  once  again  its  dedication 
as  an  ally  and  friend  to  the  United 
States. 

Terrorism  has  become  a  disruptive 
force  in  international  relations  that 
must  l>e  combated  and  eliminated.  The 
Italian  Government's  courageous 
action  serves  as  a  reminder  that  ter- 
rorism can  and  must  be  defeated 
worldwide  at  the  same  time  as  we 
uphold  free  and  democratic  Institu- 
tions. The  United  States  should  take 
further  measures  to  protect  American 
diplomatic  and  military  personnel 
serving  this  Nation  abroad. 

I  join  in  urging  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider this  resolution  favorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  312)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  ITEMS  ON  THE  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  items  that  are  at  my  desk 
which  appear  to  have  been  cleared  by 
the  minority.  I  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a 
position  to  consider  certain  itenxs  on 
today's  Calendar  of  General  Orders.  I 
refer  specifically  to  five  items  to  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  They  are  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  146,  S.  1212;  Calendar 
Order  No.  404,  House  Joint  Resolution 
341;  Calendar  Order  No.  411,  S.  1370; 
Calendar  Order  No.  412,  S.  1890;  and 
Calendar  Order  No.  430,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  139. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  minority  is  ready  to  proceed 
to  indefinitely  postpone  those  items  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  In  view  of  that,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  five 
items  just  identified  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  In  the  Air  Force, 
Coast  Guard,  and  Navy  that  are 
cleared  on  this  side.  Is  the  minority 
leader  prepared  to  proceed  with  their 
consideration  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senators  on  this  side  are 
ready  to  proceed. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomina- 
tions Just  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions appearing  on  page  2  of  today's 
Executive  Caiendsu-,  being  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard,  and  Navy 
be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominees  were  confirmed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  F>resident 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   BAKER.  Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
other  requests  that  appear  to  be 
cleared.  Let  me  state  them  now. 


JOINT  REFERRAL 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1664,  a  bill 
to  permit  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  have  priority 
access  to  eccess  Federal  property  from 
the  Defense  Department,  be  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Governmental  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1990,  a  bill 
to  codify  the  Federal  military  con- 
struction laws,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REREFERRAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  1486, 
which  was  referred  on  the  last  day  of 
the  first  session,  be  discharged  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  rereferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  where  its  companion  measure 
was  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  234 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  234  be  star 
printed  to  reflect  the  following  title 
change:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  home  health  pro- 
grams, to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  expanded  coverage  of 
home  health  services  and  to  provide 
coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 


grams for  the  elderly  and  disabled, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for 
households  with  certain  qualified  dis- 
abled dependents." 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  Senators  be  added 
as  cosponsors  to  S.  234:  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Pell,  and  Leahy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  PALDEN  THONDUP 
NAMGYAL.  CHOGYAL  OF  SIKKIM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend,  I  received  the  sad  news  that 
the  Chogyal  and  former  ruler  of  the 
once  independent  country  of  Sikkim. 
Palden  Thondup  Namgyal.  had  died. 
The  Chogyal 's  death  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Cho- 
gyal and  his  country.  And,  as  a  friend 
of  the  Chogyal  and  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  friends  of  Sikkim,  I  am 
particularly  sad. 

Sikkim  is  one  of  the  world's  loveliest 
places.  Located  in  the  Himalayan 
range  on  the  border  between  India  and 
Tibet,  it  Is  a  land  of  deep  valleys,  ter- 
raced croplands,  and  spectacular 
vistas.  For  centuries,  Sikkim's  remote- 
ness protected  its  people  and  their 
idyllic  way  of  life  from  the  intrusion 
of  foreign  conquerors.  Sikkim's  rulers 
fit  very  much  into  the  peaceful  life  of 
their  subjects.  Almost  always  accessi- 
ble, Palden  Thondup  Namgyal  and  his 
predecessors  personally  heard  the 
complaints  of  subjects,  settled  dis- 
putes, dispensed  justice,  and  sponsored 
the  country's  Buddhist  monasteries 
and  lamas. 

Prince  Palden  Namgyal,  who  became 
Chogyal,  or  King,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1964  continued  Sikkim's 
tradition  of  personal,  gentle,  and 
humane  government.  The  Chogyal, 
and  his  American-bom  queen,  Hope 
Cooke,  traveled  extensively  through 
their  land.  In  addition  to  performing 
the  traditional  tasks  of  kingship,  the 
Chogyal  worked  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  the  20th  century  to  his  people. 
Schools  and  roads  were  built;  new  agri- 
cultural techniques  were  introduced;  a 
handicraft  industry  was  set  up;  dis- 
eases and  illiteracy  were  attacked.  The 
Chogyal's  campaign  was  a  partnership 
with  his  people  and  was  carried  out 
with  the  support  of  the  country's 
democratically  elected  legislature. 

By  the  midsixties  the  Chogyal  real- 
ized his  country  could  no  longer 
remain  immune  from  the  internation- 
al developments  around  it.  Tension 
and  sporadic  conflict  along  the  India- 
Tibet  border  made  Sikkim  a  strategic 
asset  to  India.  While  scrupulously 
abiding  by  its  treaty  commitments 
giving  India  control  of  Sikkim's  exter- 
nal and  defense  policies,  the  Chogyal 
sought  to  protect  his  country's  sover- 
eignty by  a  more  independent  world 


posture  including  eventual  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  This 
proved  unacceptable  to  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
government  which  helped  engineer 
the  Chogyal's  downfall,  and  then  in  a 
cynical  act  contrary  to  Indian  profes- 
sions of  a  belief  in  self-determination, 
annexed  Sikkim.  Through  the  ordesd 
of  the  coup  and  takeover,  the  Chogyal 
remained  in  the  capital,  Gangtok,  a 
heroic  symbol  of  his  country's  lost  in- 
dependence. 

I  know  that  I  hope  to  honor  the 
Chogyal's  memory  by  helping  keep 
alive  the  cause  of  Sikkim's  freedom.  As 
responsible  members  of  the  world 
community  we  must  not  again  let  an 
Independent  nation  be  swallowed  up  in 
silence. 

The  Chogyal's  passing  will  be 
mourned  by  the  ordinary  people  of 
Sikkim  and  by  his  many  friends 
around  the  world.  My  sympathy  and 
deepest  condolences  go  to  his  mother 
the  Gyalum  of  Sikkim,  his  children. 
Crown  Prince  Wongchuk,  Princess 
Yangchen  Abraham,  Palden,  and  Hope 
Leezum,  his  brother  Prince  Jigdal  and 
his  sister  princess  Pema. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chogyal's  obituary  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  31,  1982,  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  31,  19821 

Palden  Thondup  Namgyal,  the  Deposed 
King  of  Sikkim 
(By  Albln  Krebs) 

The  deposed  King  of  Sikkim,  Palden 
Thondup  Namgyal,  who  had  been  undergo- 
ing treatment  for  cancer  In  New  York,  died 
Priday  night  from  complications  following 
an  operation  at  Memorial  Sloan-Ketterlng 
Cancer  Center.  He  was  58  years  old.  A 
family  spokesman  said  the  King's  body 
would  be  flown  home  to  Sikkim  for  the  fu- 
neral. 

The  King  came  to  worldwide  attention  in 
the  early  1960's  when,  as  Prince  of  Sikkim, 
the  former  Himalayan  protectorate  of  India 
that  has  since  become  an  Indian  state,  he 
became  engaged  to  an  American  debutante, 
Hope  Cooke. 

The  engagement  was  announced  in  1961. 
but  the  wedding  was  put  off  for  more  than  a 
year  as  astrologers  in  t>oth  Sikkim  and  India 
warned  that  1962  was  an  inauspicious  year 
for  marriages. 

The  couple  were  also  made  aware  that  the 
Indian  Government  disapproved  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince,  a  Buddhist  leader,  to  a 
foreigner,  an  Episcopalian.  But  the  Prince 
brushed  aside  those  objections.  Miss  Cooke 
did  not  convert  to  Buddhism. 

The  royal  wedding  took  place  on  March 
20,  1963,  in  a  monastery  in  Oangtok.  the 
capital  of  Sikkim.  Looking  on  as  the  couple 
were  united  in  marriage  by  14  lamas  were  an 
array  of  richly  robed  maharajas,  bejeweled 
maharanis  and  a  dozen  Indian  and  Sikki- 
mese  generals.  Representing  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  was  his  Ambassador  to  India, 
John  Kenneth  Oalbraith. 

GREATER  AUTONOMY  SOUGHT 

After  the  couple  settled  down  in  Oangtok, 
Prince  Palden  Namgyal  made  plfuis  to  seek 


more  independence  from  India.  He  envi- 
sioned a  Sikkim  that  would  conduct  Its  own 
foreign  and  military  affairs  and  one  day 
enter  the  United  Nations. 

He  assumed  power  as  Chogyal.  or  King, 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 
Sir  Tashi  Namgyal,  in  1964.  But  he  and  his 
wife  were  not  crowned  until  April  4,  1965,  a 
date  selected  after  consultation  with  as- 
trologers and  Buddhist  oracles  and  lamas. 

The  Chogyal  ruled  over  some  200.000  sub- 
jects in  a  country  the  size  of  Delaware,  a 
land  rising  5,000  feet  above  sea  level  in  the 
Himalayas,  bordered  by  India.  Bhutan. 
Nepal  and  China.  He  said  he  intended  to 
strengthen  the  national  identity  of  his 
country,  promising  to  banish  poverty,  igno- 
rance and  disease  and  make  Sikkim  a  para- 
dise on  earth. 

Eight  years  later.  In  1973.  his  dreams  were 
shattered  by  a  domestic  coup  and  Indian 
intervention.  He  was  stripped  of  his  powers 
and  cloistered  in  his  palace  under  virtual 
house  arrest.  His  wife  and  their  two  chil- 
dren fled  Sikkim  to  live  In  New  York.  In 
I97S,  the  legislature  in  Sikkim  formally  de- 
posed him  and  abolished  the  monarchy. 

PROCLAIMED  A  UVING  SAINT 

Palden  Thondup  Namgyal.  who  was  bom 
May  22,  1923,  came  from  a  royal  house  of 
Tibetan  origin  in  Kham  Province.  At  birth 
he  was  proclaimed  a  living  saint  and  recog- 
nized as  spiritual  head  of  two  Buddhist 
monastaries. 

His  father  was  an  intensely  religious  man 
and.  as  Sikkim's  spiritual  leader,  preferred 
attending  to  Buddhist  affairs  than  to  mat- 
ters of  state. 

Prince  Namgyal  was  to  have  studied  at 
Cambridge  University,  but  in  1941  his  older 
brother,  Paljot,  was  killed  in  action  while 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Air  Force. 
Namgyal  became  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Sikkim  and,  by  default,  began  running  the 
affairs  of  state. 

In  1950,  the  future  king  married  S&ngay 
Dekl,  daughter  of  a  Tibetan  nobleman.  She 
died  in  1957,  after  bearing  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Two  years  later,  in  Darjeellng,  India, 
about  25  miles  from  Oangtok,  Prince  Palden 
Namgyal,  then  36  years  old  met  Miss  Cooke, 
then  an  18-year-old  college  student,  who 
was  spending  the  summer  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

For  nearly  a  decade  after  their  marriage, 
the  King  and  his  consort  sought  to  bring 
the  20th  century  to  Sikkim.  He  built 
schools,  roads  and  hospitals  and  encouraged 
the  setting  up  of  small  handcraft  industries. 

RELATIONS  WITH  INDIA  DECUNED 

The  King's  downfall  came  as  a  result  of 
his  Increasingly  cool  relations  with  India 
and  with  antiroyalist  political  leaders  in 
Sikkim  itself.  India,  which  had  always  con- 
sidered Sikkim  of  strategic  Importance  be- 
cause of  its  border  with  China,  apparently 
decided  in  1973  that  the  King  had  gone  far 
enough  in  his  campaign  for  Sikklmese  au- 
tonomy. 

After  the  monarchy's  abolition  in  1975. 
the  deposed  King  retained  the  title  of  Cho- 
gyal, which  has  religious  as  well  as  political 
meaning,  but  he  was  placed  under  virtual 
house  arrest. 

While  relations  between  the  King  and  his 
wife  remained  cordial,  Mrs.  Namgyal  ob- 
tained a  separation  in  1978  and  an  uncon- 
tested divorce  in  1980. 

Since  1979,  the  Oovemment  in  Oangtok 
had  permitted  the  Chogyal  to  enter  and 
leave  Sikkim,  but  not  to  travel  freely  within 
the  state,  and  he  made  several  trips  to  New 
York. 


The  King  is  survived  by  his  mother,  the 
Oyalum  of  Sikkim:  two  sons.  Crown  Prince 
Wongchuk  of  Gangtok  and  Palden  of  New 
York:  two  daughters.  Princess  Yangchen 
Abraham  and  Hope  Leezum,  both  of  New 
York:  a  brother.  Prince  Jigdal.  and  a  sister. 
Princess  Pema,  both  of  Oangtok. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRAMS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  106 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  381(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6361(c)),  I  hereby  transmit  the  1980 
Annual  Report  on  Federal  Energy 
Conservation  Programs.  The  period 
covered  by  the  report  precedes  my 
term  of  office. 

RoMALD  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  2,  1982. 


PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC  OF 
BANGLADESH-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  107 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  with  section  123  d 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2153(d)),  the  text 
of  the  proposed  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bangladesh  Concerning  Peaceful  Uses 
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of  Nuclear  Energy  and  accompanying 
annex  and  agreed  minute;  my  written 
determination,  approval,  and  authori- 
zation concerning  the  agreement;  and 
the  memorandum  of  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  with  the  Nucle- 
ar Proliferation  Assessment  Statement 
concerning  the  agreement.  The  joint 
memorandum  submitted  to  me  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Energy, 
which  includes  a  simimary  analysis  of 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Members  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agen(J^  are  also  enclosed. 

The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
of  March  10,  1978  sets  forth  certain  re- 
quirements for  new  agreements  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  with 
other  countries.  In  my  judgment,  the 
proposed  agreement  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Ban- 
gladesh, together  with  its  accompany- 
ing annex  and  agreed  minute,  meets 
all  statutory  requirements. 

The  proposed  bilateral  agreement 
reflects  the  desire  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bangladesh  to  establish  a 
framework  for  peaceful  nuclear  coop- 
eration between  our  two  countries  in  a 
manner  which  recognizes  both  the 
shared  non-proliferation  objectives 
and  the  friendly  and  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Bangladesh.  The  proposed  agreement 
wlU,  in  my  view,  further  the  non-pro- 
liferation and  other  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  interested  agen- 
cies In  reviewing  the  proposed  agree- 
ment and  have  determined  that  its 
performance  will  promote,  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to,  the 
common  defense  and  security.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  approved  the  agreement 
and  authorized  its  execution,  and  urge 
that  the  Congress  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Thk  White  House,  February  2,  1982. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED  DURING  RECESS 

On  January  29.  1982,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  received  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  broadcasting  In  the  United  States  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  film 
"Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  Poland". 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Warner)  on  January  29, 
1982. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  309.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources:  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  Mr.  Goldwater). 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  310.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  311.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  22.  1982.  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  a  "Day  of  National  Celebra- 
tion": and 

S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  7  through  February  13.  1982.  as 
"National  Crime  Prevention  Week". 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res,  253.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  "National  Circle  K 
Week". 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Edward  W.  Ray,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  for  the  unexpired  term  of  5  years 
from  September  27.  1977; 

Alan  C.  Nelson,  of  California,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion; 

William  J.  Jones.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Eugene  H.  Davis,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of 
4  years; 

George  L.  McBane.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Thomas  A.  O'Hara.  Jr..  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

Stuart  E.  Earnest,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Oklaho- 
ma for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Stephen  S.  Trott.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  central  district  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years; 

William  F.  Weld,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Lamond  Robert  Mills,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

James  T.  Moody,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of  In- 
diana; 


Michael  S.  Kanne.  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  In- 
diana; and 

Robert  H.  Bork,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit. 


REFERRAL  OF  BILL  S.  2035 

The  bill  (S.  2035)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Court  of  Appeals,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk  on  January  29.  1982.  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated; 

By   Mr.    QUAYLE   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Kennedy,   Mrs.    Hawkins   and   Mr. 
Peix): 
S.  2036.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  job  training 
program,   and   for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  QUAYLE : 
S.  2037.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,   to  establish  an  employment 
and  Job  training  program  exclusively   for 
certain  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell): 
S.  2038.  A  bill  to  provide  of  demonstration 
projects  under  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  require  a  contractor  under  cer- 
tain defense  contracts  to  provide  training  In 
skilled  occupations  in  which  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial shortage  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marglt  Li- 
berda  and  her  daughter,  Veronika  Koszegi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Maximiana  Uorados  Ayo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace  Vic- 
toria Ibanez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BtTMPERS): 

S.  2042.  A  bill  to  make  the  1982  program 
for  rice  applicable  to  the  1981  crop  of  rice; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2043.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  the  mailing  of  identification  documents 
bearing  a  false  blrthdate;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.   2044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright 
Law  regarding  work  for  hire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stenhis.  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston): 
S.  2045.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  an  interstate  compact  between 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  es- 
tablishing a  commission  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  rapid  rail  transit  service  between 
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the  two  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carolyn 
Angela  Quesne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  2047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  to  repeal  the  penalty 
provision  relating  to  employers  in  States 
with  outstanding  loan  balances,  and  to  sus- 
pend loan  repayment  and  interest  require- 
ments for  States  having  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rate;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph,     Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr. 
DeConcini  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  2048.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for  burial 
benefits  in  the  case  of  certain  veterans  of 
war  whose  bodies  are  not  claimed,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2049.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  the  most  cur- 
rently produced  population  data  obtained 
by  the  Census  Bureau  be  used  in  determin- 
ing benefits  received  by  the  State  and  local 
governments   imder   Federal   programs;   to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2050.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958,  I>ublic  Law 
85-500  as  amended,  to  increase  the  annual 
funding  authority  for  the  aquatic  plant  con- 
trol program;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Motnihan.       Mr.       Bentsen,       Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  SvHMS,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Gorton. 
and  Mr.  Jackson): 
S.  2051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  certain  adver- 
tisements carried  by  certain  foreign  broad- 
casting undertakings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul  M. 
Melgar.   Maria   Christina   Ray   de  Melgar, 
Steven  Marcelo  Melgar,  and  Serrana  Ivon 
Melgar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DECONCINI: 
S.  2053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  and  make  per- 
manent the  exclusion  from  gross  income  of 
interest   on   all-savers   certificates;    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   SPECTER   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Percy,    Mr.   Pell.    Mr.    Boschwitz. 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.J.  Res.  142.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  March  21.  1982.  as 
Afghanistan  Day,  a  day  to  commemorate 
the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Lal>or  and  Human  Resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  Mr.  Goldwater). 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence 
S.  Res.  310.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs; 
S.  Res.  311.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on   Indian   Affairs;   to   the   Committee   on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICl  (for  himself.  Mr. 

D'Amato,      Mr.      DeConcini,      Mr. 

Baker.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 

Percy.   Mr.   Robert   C.   Byrd,   Mr. 

Baucus,  Mr.  RiEGEL.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 

MuRxowsKi,     Mr.     Williams,     Mr. 

TsoNCAS.   Mr.   Inouye,   Mr.   Sasser, 

and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 

S.  Res.  312.  A  resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  Senate  with   respect  to  the 

rescue  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozler  by  the 

Italian  police;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
S.  Res.  309.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures   by   the   Committee   on 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.   QUAYLE  (for   himself. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Pell): 

S.  2036.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  job 
training  program  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 

S.  2037.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  an 
employment  and  job  training  program 
exclusively  for  certain  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   QUAYLE   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Pell): 

S.  2038.  A  bill  to  provide  for  demon- 
stration projects  imder  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  require  a  con- 
tractor under  certain  defense  con- 
tracts to  provide  training  in  skilled  oc- 
cupations In  which  there  is  a  substan- 
tial shortage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

(Remarks  on  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bxtmpers); 
S.  2042.  A  biU  to  make  the  1982  pro- 
gram for  rice  applicable  to  the  1981 
crop  of  rice;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
applicability  or  rice  program  to  isai  rice 

CROP 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  addressed  the  Senate  concern- 
ing the  situation  facing  America's 
farmers.  In  that  speech  I  proposed  10 
various  items  that  I  feel  would  help  re- 
store some  of  the  stability,  predictabil- 
ity, and  profit  to  our  Nation's  most 
basic  industry. 

I  am  happy  and  privileged  to  say 
that  some  of  these  items  have  now 
been  implemented  by  the  new  discre- 
tionary authority  given  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  Block  In  the  1981  farm 
bill.  I  applaud  the  Secretary  and  the 
administration  for  recognizing  the 
farming  situation  and  trying  to  imple- 
ment a  change.  It  was  a  positive  step 
that  benefits  our  most  efficient  pro- 
ductive unit— the  farmers  of  America. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  a  bill  that  further  at- 
tempts to  help  our  agricultural 
sector— specifically,  the  rice  producers. 
This  bill  will  allow  all  rice  producers 
to  put  their  1981  rice  crop  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  nonre- 
course loan  program.  At  the  present 
time,  the  only  1981  rice  eligible  for 
this  program  is  the  old  allotment 
holder. 

In  Arkansas,  for  example,  only  27 
percent  of  our  total  1981  rice  crop  is 
eligible  for  the  CCC  loan  program. 
This  bill  would  not  only  help  the  73- 
percent  producers  in  Arkansas  who  are 
ineligible.  It  will  also  help  all  ineligible 
producers  throughout  the  rice  growing 
areas  of  this  country. 

This  program  would  give  value  to 
the  stored  rice  and  give  the  depressed 
rice  industry  another  marketing  alter- 
native. Our  rice  market  Is  burdened  by 
oversupply  and  this  new  alternative 
could  be  extremely  critical  to  our  pro- 
ducers. It  could  mean  the  difference, 
for  some  of  our  farmers,  between 
going  under  and  survival.  For  others, 
it  would  afford  some  much  needed 
marketing  flexibility. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  helps  to  cor- 
rect an  Inequity  that  the  1981  farm 
bill  has  recognized.  Starting  In  1982. 
all  rice  producers  will  be  eligible  for 
the  loan  program,  as  well  as  the  target 
price  deficiency  payment  program.  We 
have  therefore  recognized  that  all  pro- 
ducers should  be  free  to  participate. 

I  think  the  current  situation  dictates 
that  we  also  allow  this  1981  rice  crop 
to  participate.  I  must  remind  the 
Senate  that  this  program  Is  exactly 
what  It  says.  It  Is  a  loan  program. 
There  has  been  no  significant  Impact 
to  our  Treasury.  This  Congress  recog- 
nized that  it  was  a  good  Investment  In 
the  crops  of  rice  from  1982  to  1985. 
Surely  this  Is  a  strong  argxmient  for  al- 
lowing 1981  rice  to  take  part  as  well. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  rally  behind 
our  farmers  and  realize  the  burden 
they  now  face.  I  Invite  other  col- 
leagues to  join  me  as  a  cosponsor  In 
helping  alleviate  an  Inequity  that  we 
have  corrected  for  future  rice  crops.  I 
am  pleased  that  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas Senator  Bumpers  Is  a  cospon- 
sor. Our  rice  producers  need  the  abili- 
ty to  participate  in  the  CCC  nonre- 
course loan  program  with  their  1981 
crop. 

Our  farmers'  situation  is  critical.  It 
demands  our  immediate  attention. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objections,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

8.2042 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-98)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Effective  only  for  the  1982"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Effective  only  for 
the  1981". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  101(1)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  added  by  section  602  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-98)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1982 
through  1985"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1981  through 
198S".« 

•  Mr.  BXJMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
being  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor).  It  will  allow  all 
rice  producers  to  be  eligible  for  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
loans  on  their  1981  rice  crop.  This 
measure  will  provide  assistance  to 
many  farmers  who  are  suffering  from 
unbelievably  low  prices  and  rapidly 
rising  costs. 

The  1981  farm  bUl.  now  Public  Law 
97-98,  repealed  all  acreage  allotments 
for  rice  starting  with  this  year's  crop. 
This  means  that  all  rice  producers 
from  now  on  will  be  eligible  for  loan 
and  target  price  protection.  However, 
the  1981  crop  was  covered  by  the  1977 
farm  bill  and  it  allowed  a  producer  to 
be  eligible  for  program  benefits  only  if 
he  had  an  acreage  allotment. 

In  Arkansas,  since  only  27  percent  of 
the  1981  crop  was  covered  by  an  acre- 
age allotment,  this  means  that  73  per- 
cent of  the  rice  grown  in  my  State  was 
not  eligible  for  CCC  loan.  This  has 
created  an  extremely  difficult  situa- 
tion for  literally  thousands  of  Arkan- 
sas farmers  who  produced  a  record 
rice  crop,  but  have  no  place  to  sell  it. 
They  can  not  put  it  under  CCC  loan 
because  it  is  not  eligible  and.  unless 
the  export  markets  Improve  dramati- 
cally in  the  next  few  weeks,  there  is  no 
relief  in  sight.  This  bill  will  simply 
aUow  these  farmers  to  put  their  crop 
under  CCC  loan— a  loan  which  will  be 
repaid  with  interest,  so  there  is  going 
to  be  little  or  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  for 
offering  this  legislation  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  quickly  on  this  measure. 
Virtually  no  cost  will  be  involved,  but 
allowing  the  entire  1981  rice  crop  to  go 
under  CCC  will  provide  thousands  of 
farmers  with  much-needed  cash  so 
that  they  can  finalize  their  plans  for 
the  coming  year  and  not  be  forced  out 
of  business.* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.   2043.  A  bill  to  amend  title   18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  mailing  of  identi- 
fication   documents    bearing    a    false 


birthdate;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PROCUtEMENT  OF  FALSE  IDENTIFICATION  BY 
MINORS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
our  criminal  code,  which  most  will 
agree  is  long  overdue.  This  legislation 
is  somewhat  unique  in  that  it  simulta- 
neously touches  upon  two  separate 
and  distinct  problems;  namely,  the 
proliferating  use  of  false  identification 
and  the  rising  incidence  of  teenage  al- 
coholism and  alcohol  abuse. 

My  bill  would  impose  criminal  penal- 
ties on  commercial  suppliers  of  identi- 
fication documents  who,  through  use 
of  the  mails,  provide  minors  with  cer- 
tain false  documents  that  can  be  used 
to  purchase  alcoholic  beverages.  A 
broad  range  of  exculpatory  defenses 
are  included  which  insure  that  only 
those  who  provide  minors  with  identi- 
fication bearing  a  false  birth  date 
shall  be  liable  for  prosecution,  and 
even  then  only  if  they  fail  to  follow 
certain  verification  standards.  Several 
public  and  private  concerns  are 
exempt  from  compliance  with  these 
standards  in  order  to  direct  the  deter- 
rent effect  at  those  entities  blatantly 
responsible  for  supplying  minors  with 
identification  documents  bearing  a 
false  birth  date. 

The  problem  with  false  identifica- 
tion for  minors  derives  in  part  from 
the  ample  availability  of  false  docu- 
ments used  for  a  variety  of  illicit  but 
apparently  lucrative  purposes.  By  one 
Federal  estimates,  $16  billion  worth  of 
fraud  results  each  year  from  the  use 
of  fake  identification.  And  yet,  quoting 
from  an  April  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  article  on  phoney  identifica- 
tion, "Five  years  after  a  Justice  De- 
partment study  calling  for  a  crack- 
down, phoney  identification  docu- 
ments are  still  as  easy  to  get  in  this 
country  as  bubble  gimi."  It  is  possible, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  buy 
an  official  looking  identification  card 
carrying  your  picture,  description,  fin- 
gerprint, signature— and  any  birth 
date  you  desire.  Most  businesses  sell- 
ing such  cards  do  so  without  asking 
for  any  identification.  The  availability 
of  these  documents  makes  it  that 
much  easier  for  minors  to  establish  a 
credible  false  age  Identity. 

The  use  of  these  and  other  similar 
types  of  identification  can  only  con- 
tribute to  an  already  staggering  but 
often  overlooked  alcohol  abuse  prob- 
lem among  our  youth.  A  comprehen- 
sive nation  survey  in  1978  revealed 
that  48.7  percent  of  all  10th  through 
12th  graders  were  considered  moder- 
ate to  heavy  drinkers;  and  by  that  I 
mean  they  drank  alcohol  at  least  once 
a  week— or  once  a  month  in  large 
amounts  per  typical  drinking  occasion. 
I  am  talking  about  15,  16,  and  17  year- 
old  adolescents.  In  quantitative  terms, 
the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  estimates  that 


there  are  more  than  3  million  adoles- 
cents between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
who  engage  in  substantial  alcohol  con- 
sumption. 

As  legislators,  we  have  an  obligation, 
not  just  to  society  in  general,  but  to  all 
of  these  children,  to  see  that  measures 
are  taken  to  reduce  the  availability  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  minors.  My  bill 
takes  a  reasonable  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  cannot  afford  to  sit  idle  while 
commercial  mail-order  houses  from 
coast  to  coast  make  false  identification 
available  to  minors.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  take  countermeasures  against 
publications  such  as  "The  Paper  Trip" 
which  provides  information  on  how  to 
get  false  identification  for  underaged 
people. 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Weglian  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  summed  up  the  false 
identification  situation  quite  well 
when  he  stated, 

I'm  the  shepherd  of  a  dwindling  flock. 
This  problem  Is  so  complex  I'.'s  hard  to 
focus  Interest  on  it.  Everyone  is  against 
phoney  I.D.s.  but  no  one  wants  to  take  the 
time  to  do  anything  about  them. 

Well,  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  I  am 
going  to  take  the  time  to  do  something 
about  them.  My  bill  will  cut  back  sig- 
nificantly the  commerical  availability 
of  false  identification  for  minors.  At  a 
time  when  teenage  alcoholism  and  al- 
cohol abuse  is  reaching  unexcelled 
proportions,  this  legislation  could  not 
be  more  appropriate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
test  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  83  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"S  1738.  Identification  documents  bearing  a 
false  birthdate 

"(a)  Wlioever  willfully  uses  the  malls  for 
the  mailing,  carriage  In  the  malls,  or  deliv- 
ery of  any  Identification  document,  certifi- 
cate, paper,  or  card  intended  primarily  for 
identification  purposes,  which  bears  a  birth- 
date  purported  to  be  that  of  the  person 
identified,  which  has  not  been  verified  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  15.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  an 
identification  document  is  verified  if  the 
sender  obtains  adequate  assurances  that— 

"(1)  the  birthdate  is  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  date  of  birth  of  the  person  purported 
to  be  Identified;  or 

"(2)  that  the  person  purported  to  be  iden- 
tified is  21  years  of  age  or  older. 
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For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  adequate 
assurances  means  an  official  written  certifi- 
cation or  communication,  on  official  station- 
ery. If  applicable,  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, any  State  government,  any  town,  city, 
or  municipal  government,  a  physician  regis- 
tered or  licensed  with  any  State,  or  any  hos- 
pital or  clinic  licensed  within  a  State. 

"(c)  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  to  this 
section  if— 

"(1)  the  date  of  birth  of  the  person  pur- 
ported to  be  identified  is  the  date  indicated 
on  the  Identification; 

"(2)  the  person  purported  to  be  Identified 
was  21  years  or  older  on  the  date  the  identi- 
fication was  mailed;  or 

"(3)  the  identification  was  mailed  in  the 
course  of  routine  business  by  the  Federal 
Government,  any  State  government,  any 
town.  city,  or  municipal  government,  a  phy- 
sician registered  or  licensed  with  any  State, 
or  any  hospital  or  clinic  licensed  within  a 
SUte.". 

(b)  The  listing  for  the  table  of  sections  of 
chapter  83  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"1738.  Identification  documents  bearing  a 
false  birthdate." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  3001(a)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
1718"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  1718. 
or  1738".« 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  2044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Copy- 
right Law  regarding  work  for  hire;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  judiciary. 

WORK  iCADE  FOR  HIRE 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  copyright  law  to  clarify  the 
definition  of  a  "work  made  for  hire." 
The  need  for  this  definitional  clarifi- 
cation was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Mr.  Bern  Keating  of  Greenville,  Miss., 
who  is  president  of  the  Travel  Jour- 
nalists Guild.  Mr.  Keating  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Authors  Guild,  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Travel  Writers,  the 
American  Society  of  Journalists  and 
Authors,  and  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
and  his  views  reflect  the  widespread 
interest  and  concern  of  the  literary 
community  in  securing  enactment  of 
this  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  quite  simple.  The 
definition  of  a  "work  made  for  hire"  in 
section  101  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  would  be  amended  to  ex- 
clude from  its  coverage  a  work  com- 
posed as  (1)  a  contribution  to  a  collec- 
tive work,  which  encompasses  maga- 
zine articles  and  anthologized  short 
stories,  (2)  a  part  of  a  motion  picture 
or  other  audiovisual  work,  and  (3)  an 
instructional  text. 

Such  a  change  in  this  definition 
would  protect  the  author's  copyright 
in  the  works  described,  except  where 
express  agreement  is  made  to  do  so 
otherwise,  while  continuing  to  cover  as 
a  "work  made  for  hire"  such  minor 
subsidiary  contributions  as  transla- 
tions, indexes,  maps,  etc. 

I  might  add  that  this  amendment 
also  brings  the  definition  for  a  "work 
made  for  hire"  in  section  101  into  line 


with  the  provisions  in  section  201  con- 
cerning the  copyright  ownership  of 
works  made  for  hire  and  contributions 
to  a  collective  work.  Thus  the  congres- 
sional intent  to  exclude  these  items 
has  been  expressed  previously  in  sec- 
tion 201. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
reviewing  several  issues  in  the  area  of 
copyright  law  and  plans  to  conduct 
oversight  hearings  in  this  regard.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  investigate  this  matter 
of  great  concern  to  authors  and  jour- 
nalists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2044 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Section  101 
of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
in  clause  (2)  of  the  definition  of  "work  made 
for  hire"  by— 

(1)  strilcing  out  "as  a  contribution  to  a  col- 
lective work,  as  a  part  of  a  motion  picture  or 
other  audiovisual  work,"; 

(2)  strlldng  out  "as  an  instructional  text"; 
and 

(3)  striking  out  'indexes."  through  the 
end  of  such  clause  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "indexes.".* 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Stennis,    Mr.    Long,   and 

Mr.  Johnston): 
S.  2045.  A  bill  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact 
between  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  establishing  a  commission  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  rapid  rail  tran- 
sit service  between  the  two  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

IirrERSTATX  COMPACT  ON  RAPID  RAIL  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Stennis,  Johnston, 
Long,  and  myself,  I  am  introducing 
today  legislation  seeking  congressional 
approval  for  the  MlBsissippl-Louisiana 
rapid  rail  transit  interstate  compact. 
This  compact,  agreed  to  by  Governors 
William  Winter  and  David  Treen,  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  Louisiana  legislatures. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  our 
Constitution,  article  I  section  10, 
clause  3,  requires  that  Congress  con- 
sent to  interstate  compacts  entered 
into  by  sister  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  rapid  rail  serv- 
ice between  the  gulf  coast  and  New 
Orleans.  It  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  joint  agency,  the  Mississippi-Louisi- 
ana Rapid  Transit  Commission,  to  con- 
duct this  study. 

With  the  continuing  growth  in  in- 
dustry and  tourism  on  the  gulf  coast 
and  with  the  upcoming  World's  Pair  in 
New  Orleans  in  1984,  it  is  imperative 
that  a  transportation  system  be  devel- 


oped for  this  area  that  can  acconmio- 
date  increasing  tourist  and  commuter 
need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2045 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assemt>led.  That  the 
Congress  consents  to  the  compact  entered 
into  between  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  establishing  a  commission  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  providing  rapid  rail 
transit  service  between  the  two  States, 
which  compact  was  approved  on  April  23. 
1981.  by  the  State  of  Mlaslsslppl.  and  was 
approved  on  July  15.  1980.  and  approved  as 
amended  on  July  7.  1981.  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  Such  compact  is  as  follows: 

"MISSISSIPPI-LOOISIANA  RAPID  RAIL  TRANSIT 
COMPACT 

"Article  I.  The  purpose  of  this  compact  Is 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  rapid  rail  transit 
service  between  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  and  to  establish  a  joint  Inter- 
state commission  to  assist  In  this  effort. 

"Article  II.  This  compact  shall  become 
effective  immediately  as  to  the  States  rati- 
fying it  whenever  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  have  ratified  It  and  Con- 
gress has  given  consent  thereto.  Any  State 
not  mentioned  in  this  article  which  Is  con- 
tiguous with  any  member  State  may  become 
a  party  to  this  compact,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  legislature  of  each  of  the  member 
SUtes. 

"Article  III.  The  States  which  are  parties 
to  this  compact  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
party  States')  do  hereby  establish  and 
create  a  Joint  agency  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Mississippi-Louisiana  Rapid  Rail 
Transit  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission").  The  membership  of 
such  Commission  shall  consist  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  party  State,  one  ( 1 )  representa- 
tive each  from  the  Mississippi  Energy  and 
Transportation  Board,  or  its  successor,  and 
the  Office  of  Aviation  and  Public  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Development,  or  Its  suc- 
cessor, five  (5)  other  citizens  of  each  party 
State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
thereof.  The  appointive  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  for  terms  of  four  (4) 
years  each.  Vacancies  on  the  Commission 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Gover- 
nor for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  compensated  for  service  on  the  Commis- 
sion, but  each  of  the  appointed  members 
shall  be  entitled  to  actual  and  reasonable 
expenses  Incurred  In  attending  meetings,  or 
incurred  otherwise  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  hold 
regular  quarterly  meetings  and  such  special 
meetings  as  Its  business  may  require.  They 
shall  choose  annually  a  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  from  among  their  members,  and 
the  chairmanship  shall  rotate  each  year 
among  the  party  States  In  order  of  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  compact.  The  Commission 
shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
transaction  of  Its  business  and  a  record  shall 
be  kept  of  all  Its  business.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Commission  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  providing  interstate  rapid  rail  tran- 
sit service  between  the  party  States.  Toward 
this  end.  the  Commission  shall  have  power 
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to  hold  hearings;  to  conduct  studies  and  sur- 
veys of  all  problems,  benefits  and  other 
matters  associated  with  such  service,  and  to 
make  reports  thereon;  to  acquire,  by  gift, 
grant,  or  otherwise,  from  local.  State,  Feder- 
al, or  private  sources  all  such  money  or 
property  as  may  be  provided  for  the  proper 
performance  of  their  function,  and  to  hold 
and  dispose  of  same;  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  or  private  groups,  whether  local, 
State,  regional,  or  national,  having  an  Inter- 
est In  such  service;  to  formulate  and  execute 
plans  and  policies  for  emphasizing  the  pur- 
pose of  this  compact  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  other  appropriate  of- 
ficers and  agencies  of  the  United  States;  and 
to  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  enable  it  to  accomplish  its  func- 
tions and  duties  and  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  compact. 

"Akticlb  rv.  Each  party  State  agrees  that 
its  legislature  may,  in  its  discretion,  from 
time  to  time  make  available  and  pay  over  to 
the  Commission  funds  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Commission.  The  con- 
tribution of  each  party  SUte  shall  be  in 
equal  amounts,  if  possible,  but  nothing  in 
this  article  shall  be  construed  as  binding  the 
legislature  of  either  State  to  make  an  appro- 
priation of  a  set  amount  of  funds  at  any 
particular  time. 

"AHTicut  V.  Nothing  in  this  compact  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  conflict  with  any  exist- 
ing statute,  or  to  limit  the  powers  of  any 
pwty  State,  or  to  repeal  or  prevent  legisla- 
tion, or  to  affect  any  existing  or  future  co- 
operative arrangement  or  relationship  be- 
tween any  Federal  agency  and  a  party 
SUte. 

"Article  VI.  (1)  This  compact  shall  con- 
tinue In  force  and  remain  binding  upon  each 
party  State  until  the  legislature  or  Gover- 
nor of  each  or  either  State  takes  action  to 
withdraw  therefrom.  However,  any  such 
withdrawal  shall  not  become  effective  until 
six  (6)  months  after  the  date  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  legislature  or  Governor.  Notice 
of  such  action  shall  be  given  to  the  other 
party  State  or  States  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  party  State  which  takes  such 
action. 

"(2)  There  Is  hereby  granted  to  the  Gover- 
nor, to  the  members  of  the  Commission  for 
Ix>uisiana,  and  to  the  compact  administrator 
all  the  powers  provided  for  In  the  compact 
and  in  this  section.  All  officers  of  the  Stete 
of  Mississippi  are  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  do  all  things  falling  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions  which  are  necessary 
or  Incidental  to  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
the  compact.". 

Sic.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved.* 

Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  repeal  the 
penalty  provision  relating  to  employ- 
ers in  States  with  outstanding  loan 
balances,  and  to  suspend  loan  repay- 
ment and  interest  requirements  for 
States  having  a  high  unemployment 
rate;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

OUTSTANDING  LOAN  BALANCES  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide much-needed  relief  from  burden- 
some penalty  taxes  facing  employers 
in  Michigan  and  other  States  with  out- 
standing loans  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  to  finance  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance  systems. 

In  my  opinion,  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  in  Michigan 
and  in  many  other  Northeastern  and 
Midwestern  States  is  today  facing  the 
greatest  crisis  of  its  more  than  40-year 
history. 

Ever  since  it  was  conceived  in  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Depression,  the 
unemployment  compensation  program 
has  played  a  critical  role  in  providing 
income  support  to  workers  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  in  stabilizing  the 
national  economy  by  cushioning  the 
impact  of  high  unemployment.  But 
today  this  system  is  staggering  under 
the  burden  of  repaying  loans  incurred 
to  finance  benefits  during  the  string  of 
recessions  in  the  seventies  and  early 
eighties. 

States  whose  unemployment  insur- 
ance trust  funds  are  inadequate  to 
meet  benefit  payments  may  borrow 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  this 
purpose.  My  own  State  of  Michigan, 
which  has  endured  24  consecutive 
months  of  double  digit  imemployment, 
has  been  forced  to  borrow  some  $1.2 
billion  from  the  Federal  Government 
since  January  1980,  and  anticipates 
that  its  total  borrowing  will  reach  $1.5 
billion  by  the  end  of  1982.  Although 
Michigan  has  received  similar  ad- 
vances In  the  past  and  repaid  them  on 
time,  this  time  the  prospects  for  re- 
payment in  the  immediate  future  are 
bleak.  Michigsm  is  not  the  only  State 
which  has  been  forced  to  borrow  in 
order  to  meet  benefit  payments.  The 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Government  today 
stands  at  more  than  $6,696  billion. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  problem  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

states  with  outstanding  loan  balances  as  of 
Jan.  31,  1982 


Arkansas 

Connecticut ' 

Delaware' 

District  of  Columbia ' . 

Illinois' 

Kentucky 

Maine '  .> 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey ' 

Ohio _ 

Pennsylvania' 

Puerto  Rico' 

Rhode  Uland' 

Vermont' 

Virgin  Islands' 

West  Virginia 


Amount 

$64,000,000.00 

320.923,493.59 

52,344,824.01 

51.109,847.32 

1,565,308.335.46 

52.121,000.00 

31.443.539.15 

1,205,000,000.00 

121.200,000.00 

607.597.221.88 

695.879.000.00 

1.562.261.263.98 

80.816,859.84 

112,026,341.57 

36,148,999.31 

4.166.985.81 

99.814.000.00 


Total,       outstanding 
lians 6.696.596.711.92 

'  Indicates  States  In  which  employers  are  subject 
to  penalty  tax. 


Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Service  Divi- 
sion of  State  Program  Management  Tax  Adminis- 
tration Group,  Jan.  31.  1982. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  present  structure  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  em- 
ployers in  States  which  fail  to  repay 
outstanding  loans  within  2  years  are 
subject  to  an  additional  penalty  tax  of 
0.3  percent  in  every  year  in  which  the 
loan  is  not  repaid.  These  penalty 
taxes,  especially  when  added  to  in- 
creased social  security  payroll  taxes, 
add  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  will  seri- 
ously dampen  the  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  the  affected  States. 
To  date,  employers  in  11  States  and  ju- 
risdictions—Connecticut, Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Maine. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Puerto 
Rico.  Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands— are  subject  to  the  pen- 
alty tax.  And  employers  in  Michigan 
and  other  States  face  the  imposition 
of  the  penalty  tax  next  year,  unless 
these  States  can  repay  their  loan  in  a 
timely  fashion,  a  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible undertaking  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  reeling  from  the  severest  and 
deepest  unemployment  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  present  financing  system  for 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram undermines  the  very  economic 
stabilization  which  the  program  was 
originally  designed  to  provide.  At  the 
same  point  when  the  economy  is  strug- 
gling to  cope  with  the  impact  of  high 
unemployment,  we  require  that  pay- 
roll taxes  be  raised  to  meet  outstand- 
ing debt.  These  increased  payroll  taxes 
discourage  new  hiring  and  inflate  the 
prices  of  goods  and  services.  This  is, 
quite  simply,  perverse  economic  policy. 

This  perverse  economic  Impact  is 
particularly  keenly  felt  in  States  such 
as  Michigan,  which  traditionally  expe- 
rience unemployment  rates  far  In 
excess  of  those  In  other  States  and 
which  suffers  from  very  severe  jobless- 
ness for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
other  regions  of  the  country.  Michi- 
gan's unemployment  rate,  for  exam- 
ple, has  exceeded  10  percent  for  24 
consecutive  months  and  presently 
stands  at  15.1  percent. 

Something  must  be  done  and  be 
done  quickly.  The  financing  structure 
of  the  unemployment  compensation 
program  was  never  designed  to  deal 
with  the  kind  of  sustained,  severe  un- 
employment which  Michigan  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  other  Industrial  states 
have  experienced  In  the  last  number 
of  years. 

The  long-term  answer.  I  believe,  lies 
in  a  system  of  Federal  cost-equaliza- 
tion, supported  by  general  revenues. 
Such  a  system  would  provide  Federal 
financing  for  a  share  of  basic  unem- 
ployment benefits  whenever  a  State's 
unemployment  level  exceeded  speci- 
fied levels.  Such  a  system  would  dra- 
matically reduce  the  need  for  States 
like  Michigan  to  go  Into  debt  In  order 
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to  meet  benefit  payments.  Such  a 
system  would  help  to  equalize  the 
burden  of  unemployment,  which  is 
presently  borne  far  more  heavily  by 
some  States  than  by  others.  It  is 
unfair  and  economically  unwise  to  ask 
States  such  as  Michigan  to  bear  the 
burden  alone  of  catastrophic  unem- 
ployment, particularly  when  the  re- 
sponsibility for  that  unemployment,  to 
a  significant  degree,  is  the  result  of  na- 
tional economic  policies  and  factors. 

In  both  the  95th  and  96th  Congress- 
es. I  joined  with  Senator  Javits  In  in- 
troducing such  cost  equalization  legis- 
lation. I  remain  convinced  that  this  is 
the  best  and  soundest  long-term  ap- 
proach. But  I  am  realistic  and  know 
that  such  far-reaching  reform  legisla- 
tion stands  little  practical  chance  of 
enactment  under  current  clrcxmi- 
stances.  We  must  therefore  look  to  an 
interim  approach  to  alleviate  the  crisis 
facing  Michigan  and  other  States  In 
respect  to  their  unemployment  insur- 
ance debt. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  acted  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  escalation  of  the  pen- 
alty tax  under  certain  circumstances. 
That  legislation  provided  that  the 
penalty  tax  would  be  capped  at  0.6 
percent,  provided  that  the  State  main- 
tains Its  current  tax  effort  and  takes 
no  action  resulting  in  a  net  decrease  in 
the  solvency  of  the  State's  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  For  tax- 
able years  1983-87.  a  State  must  meet 
the  following  additional  requirements 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  0.6  percent 
cap  on  the  penalty  tax: 

The  State  imemployment  insurance 
tax  rate  must  equal  or  exceed  the  av- 
erage benefit  cost  ratio  for  calendar 
years  in  the  5-year  period  ending  with 
the  last  calendar  year  preceding  the 
taxable  year,  and 

The  State's  outstanding  loan  bal- 
ance must  not  increase. 

While  this  was  an  important  and 
useful  step,  it  is  not.  in  my  view,  a  suf- 
ficient response  to  the  problem.  Fur- 
thermore, the  same  legislation  which 
capped  the  escalating  penalty  tax  also 
provided  for  the  first  time  that  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  10  percent  would  be 
assessed  against  a  State's  outstanding 
loan  balances,  effective  for  any  loans 
Incurred  on  or  after  April  1982— there- 
by adding  to  the  problem. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
is  designed  to  offer  more  significant 
relief  to  those  States  whose  unemploy- 
ment Is  especially  severe.  My  bill  has 
three  major  components.  First,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  moratorium  on  the  repay- 
ment of  an  outstanding  debt  in  any 
State  which  has  an  Insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  5  percent  or  more.  The 
moratorium  remains  in  effect  so  long 
as  the  State's  insured  unemployment 
exceeds  the  specified  level.  Second, 
the  bill  waives  the  assessment  of  inter- 
est on  any  outstanding  balance  during 
any  period  when  the  State's  Insured 
unemployment  rate  exceeds  5  percent. 


Finally  the  bill  provides,  effective 
March  1982.  that  no  new  penalty  taxes 
could  be  imposed  and  that  the  penalty 
taxes  now  in  effect  in  11  States  and  ju- 
risdictions would  be  lifted. 

Although  my  bill  provides  that  no 
interest  will  be  assessed  during  periods 
of  high  unemployment,  it  does  not 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  States 
pay  interest  on  their  debt  so  long  as 
the  State's  imemployment  is  below  the 
threshold  point.  By  retaining  the  in- 
terest requirement,  I  believe  that 
States  will  have  a  sufficient  incentive 
to  repay  their  debt  in  a  timely 
maimer.  This  incentive  Is  far  better 
than  the  current  system  of  escalating 
penalty  taxes,  which  penalizes  employ- 
ers and  creates  an  adverse  economic 
climate  for  development  and  recovery. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I 
have  outlined  what  I  believe  Is  a  more 
sensible  and  less  economically  punitive 
approach  to  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance debt  problem.  I  feel  strongly  that 
this  issue  must  be  more  comprehen- 
sively addressed  by  the  Congress  than 
It  has  been  to  date,  if  long-term  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  the  industrial  States 
is  to  become  a  reality.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  legislation,  which  was  in- 
troduced today  by  my  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Senator  Riegle.  and  which  I 
am  pleased  to  cosiionsor.  This  legisla- 
tion will  prevent  States,  such  as  Michi- 
gan, from  being  hit  with  Increases  In 
unemployment  Insurance  taxes  and 
with  interest  payments  on  Federal 
loans  to  the  State  unemployment 
trust  funds.  These  States  are  among 
those  which  have  been  experiencing 
chronically  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment and  which  are  already  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's spending  cuts. 

To  increase  the  net  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (FUTA)  tax  rate 
which  employers  must  pay  at  a  time  of 
high  statewide  unemployment  is  illogi- 
cal because  instead  of  encouraging 
jot>s  to  move  into  the  State,  and  there- 
by alleviate  unemployment.  It  acts  as  a 
disincentive  for  employers  to  come  or 
stay.  Yet  this  Is  what  the  current  law 
is  doing  to  nine  States  and  two  juris- 
dictions, and  risks  doing  to  six  more 
States,  including  Michigan  which  Is 
now  leading  the  Nation  with  a  14.4- 
percent  unemployment  rate.  For  ex- 
ample, the  current  FUTA  rate  which 
employers  must  pay  is  3.4  percent  of 
each  employees  first  $6,000  of  earn- 
ings. An  employer  is  allowed  a  2.7-per- 
cent tax  credit,  which  reduces  the 
gross  tax  rate  of  3.4  percent  to  a  net 
tax  rate  of  0.7  percent.  However,  due 
to  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  in 
Michigan,  brought  on  primarily  by  the 
effect  of  high  interest  rates  on  auto- 
motive sales,  the  Michigan  unemploy- 
ment fund  has  t>een  exhausted  and 


Michigan  has  had  to  borrow  over  $1 
billion  from  the  Federal  Government 
since  1979.  According  to  the  current 
law,  if  a  Federal  loan  to  a  State  Is  out- 
standing for  two  consecutive  Januarys, 
and  Is  not  fully  repaid  by  the  State  by 
November  10  of  the  second  year,  then 
the  employers  in  that  State  become 
subject  to  an  unemployment  tax  pen- 
alty—a 0.3  percent  reduction  from  the 
2.7  percent  tax  credit  beginning  with 
the  second  year,  although  employers 
have  until  January  31  of  the  next  year 
to  pay  the  additional  taxes.  In  Michi- 
gan's case  this  means  that  if  this  de- 
pression ridden  State,  with  some  local- 
ities suffering  as  much  as  25  percent 
unemployment,  does  not  fully  repay  a 
$1.2  billion  loan  by  November  10  of 
this  year,  then  the  unemployment  in- 
surance tax  on  its  employers  will  in- 
crease by  0.3  percent. 

The  President  is  fond  of  saying  that 
unemployed  individuals  can  vote  with 
their  feet  and  move  to  look  for  a  new 
job.  I  think  that  is  an  unacceptable 
and  callous  solution.  But  when  a  Fed- 
eral law  encourages  businesses  to  do 
the  same.  It  Is  nothing  less  than  a  for- 
mula for  making  an  economic  waste- 
land out  of  the  once  burgeoning  indus- 
trial heartland  of  our  country  and 
must  be  changed.  This  legislation 
would  bring  an  end  to  this  illoglc  by 
repealing  the  unemplojmient  penalty 
tax. 

This  bill  also  deals  with  two  other 
problems  with  the  unemplO}rment 
compensation  law  which  were  created 
by  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  First,  starting  April  1.  1982. 
States  which  take  new  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  finance  their 
unemployment  insurance  programs 
must  pay  interest  on  those  loans  that 
are  not  repaid  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  were  obtained.  The 
interest  rate  on  these  loans  can  be  up 
to  10  percent.  As  a  theoretical  scheme. 
I  can  understand  why  the  Federal 
Government  might  want  to  impose  in- 
terest on  these  loans  as  a  way  to  en- 
courage them  to  be  repaid.  But  as  with 
so  much  of  the  Reagan  program,  it  is 
the  product  of  theorists  who  have  for- 
getten  that  spending  cuts  do  not  oper- 
ate in  a  vacuum,  but  instead  sting 
there  victims.  A  State  such  as  Michi- 
gan which  is  suffering  from  depression 
levels  of  unemployment,  experiences  a 
drop  off  in  tax  revenues  and  increases 
in  social  services  spending.  As  a  result, 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  among  the 
most  likely  to  have  the  need  to  borrow 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  fi- 
nance its  unemployment  insurance 
program,  on  the  other  hand  it  Is 
among  the  least  able  to  afford  to  pay 
interest  on  that  loan.  This  bill  strikes 
a  reasonable  balance  by  excusing  a 
State  from  accruing  Interest  on  Feder- 
al loans  for  those  periods  when  the  In- 
sured unemployment  rate  in  that 
State  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  5  percent. 
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The  insured  unemployment  rate  is 
usually  3  to  4  percentage  points  below 
the  total  unemployment  rate  because 
most  of  the  new  entrants  and  reen- 
trants into  the  labor  force  who  are 
counted  in  total  unemployment  do  not 
have  enough  recent  employment  and 
earnings  to  be  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The  second  problem  created  by  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act,  which 
this  legislation  corrects,  deals  with 
how  the  insured  unemployment  rate  is 
calculated.  Under  the  reconciliation 
bill,  claimants  for  extended  benefits— 
the  13  weeks  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits which  the  individuals  in  some 
States  are  eligible  for  following  the 
regular  26-week  program— are  no 
longer  included  in  the  calculation  of 
the  insured  unemployed  population. 
This  has  let  to  the  extended  benefits 
in  a  state  triggering  off  sooner  thjui 
they  otherwise  would.  The  administra- 
tion argued  that  excluding  extended 
benefit  claimants  would  correct  sever- 
al "anomalies"  in  the  prior  law.  How- 
ever, in  a  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  before  its  passage,  a 
report  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
stated,  "None  of  the  anomalies  will  be 
elminiated.  however  by  the  proposed 
change."  What  the  administration's 
plan  did  succeed  tn  doing  was  to  dis- 
qualify the  unemployed  in  Michigan 
for  instance  from  receiving  extended 
benefits  in  spite  of  Michigan's  desper- 
ate economic  condition.  This  bill  will 
include  claimants  for  extended  bene- 
fits In  the  determination  of  a  States 
insured  unemployment  rate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation deserves  the  support  of  this 
body.  At  the  appropriate  time  I  will 
seek  to  discuss  at  length  the  devastat- 
ing impact  of  unemployment  in  Michi- 
gan and  force  an  equitable  resolution 
of  these  issues.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr. 

S.  2048.  A  bill'  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  eligibil- 
ity for  burial  benefits  in  the  case  of 
certain  veterans  of  war  whose  bodies 
are  not  claimed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  BXTRIAL  BENEFITS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  S.  2048.  a  bill  to 
restore  VA  burial  benefits  in  the  cases 
of  certain  veterans  of  war  whose 
bodies  are  not  claimed.  Joining  with 
me  in  introducing  this  bill  are  Sena- 
tors Randolph,  Matsunaga,  DeCon- 
cini, and  Mitchell. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  pursuant  to 
the  requirement  in  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  that  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  rec- 
ommend  legislative   savings   totaling 


$110  million  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
committees  recommended  certain  re- 
ductions in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion $300  burial  benefit.  Subsequently, 
the  Congress  approved  legislation  as 
part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981— Public  Law  97-35— 
to  restrict  eligibility  for  this  burial  al- 
lowance to  veterans  who  at  the  time  of 
death  are  in  receipt  of  either  VA  serv- 
ice-connected disability  compensation 
or  VA  need-based,  non-service  connect- 
ed disability  pension.  Previously,  this 
benefit  was  available  for  any  veteran 
who  died  from  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability, who  had  been  discharged  from 
the  service  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability, or  who  had  served  at  any  time 
during  a  period  of  war.  This  restriction 
was  made  effective  with  respect  to 
deaths  occurring  after  September  30, 
1981.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on 
either  the  $150  plot  allowance  or  on 
the  $1,100  allowance  that  is  payable, 
in  lieu  of  the  $300  benefit  and  the  plot 
allowance,  to  the  survivors  of  a  veter- 
an who  dies  from  a  service-connected 
disability. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  this  legislation  will 
result  in  savings  of  $75  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  pref- 
erable to  make  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
quired fiscal  year  1982  savings  by 
pruning  this  benefit— rather  than  ben- 
efits for  living  persons— in  a  way  that 
Is  consistent  with  the  priorities  we 
place  on  veterans  with  service-connect- 
ed disabilities  and  needy  veterans  of 
wartime  service. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate-passed 
provision— in  the  development  of 
which  I  was  deeply  involved— retained 
eligibility  for  wartime  veterans  who. 
even  though  not  in  receipt  of  pension, 
would  have  met  the  VA  pension 
income  standards. 

This  eligibility  for  those  who  came 
to  be  iuiown  as  pension-income  ellgi- 
bles  was  dropped  in  negotiations  with 
the  House  because  of  the  dispropor- 
tionately high  administrative  cost  as- 
sociated with  making  income  determi- 
nations retroactively.  In  fact,  we  were 
advised  by  the  VA  that,  if  enacted, 
this  provision  would  result  in  total  ad- 
ministrative costs  that  would  exceed 
the  total  amount  of  benefits  paid  on 
that  basis  because  each  claim  filed  for 
benefits  on  that  ground  would  have  to 
be  developed  even  though  it  was  an- 
ticipated that  few  would  be  paid. 

Last  month,  it  was  reported  that  in 
my  home  State  of  California,  the 
bodies  of  30  destitute  veterans  were 
being  held  In  the  Los  Angeles  County 
morgue  because  Federal  funds  were 
not  available  for  their  burials.  On  the 
basis  of  these  reports,  I  was  in  touch 
with  the  VA  and  the  county  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  although  what  I  found  was 
a  problem  significantly  smaller  than 
what  had  been  reported  in  the  press, 
the  problem  that  potentially  exists  is  a 
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real  one  that  should  be  addressed  by 
remedial  legislation.  If  it  is  not.  a 
number  of  destitute  wartime  veterans 
will  be  relegated  each  year  to  a  pau- 
per's burial,  which  often  means  crema- 
tion with  the  remains  placed  in  a 
common  grave.  It  was  to  prevent  this 
very  result— the  Nation's  war  veterans 
being  subjected  to  pauper's  burials— 
that  VA  burial  benefits  legislation  was 
originally  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  Jan- 
uary 19  "white  paper"  I  received  from 
the  VA  regarding  the  status  of  the  30 
bodies  reported  to  be  held  in  the  Los 
Angeles  morgue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Document 

Los  Angeles  Coroners  office  reported  they 
are  holding  400  unclaimed  bodies. 

Tentative  identification  has  been  made 
that  30  bodies  may  be  those  of  veterans. 

Of  the  30,  12  have  not  been  Identified  by 
the  FBI  as  veterans. 

The  breakout  for  the  remaining  18  is  as 
follows: 

1— Benefits  paid. 

5— Death  prior  to  10-1-81. 

4— On  C&P  rolls  at  time  of  death. 

1— Not  eligible— death  after  10-1-81  and 
not  drawing  benefits. 

1— Not  eligible  had  only  Peacetime  Serv- 
ice. 

1— Not  eligible  because  of  Character  of 
Discharge. 

5— Awaiting  service  information  and 
deaths  prior  to  10-1-81. 

18— Total  of  known  veterans. 

John  W.  Hagan.  Jr.. 
Deputy  Chief  Benefits  Director. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
based  on  these  data,  only  one  of  the  30 
bodies  in  the  Los  Angeles  morgue  was 
that  of  a  veteran  who  had  been  made 
ineligible  for  burial  benefits  as  a  result 
of  the  provisions  enacted  in  Public 
Law  97-35.  Since  that  time,  however, 
three  additional,  apparently  impover- 
ished, veterans  have  died  who  have 
been  determined  to  be  ineligible  for 
burial  benefits  because  of  the  new  law. 
Just  yesterday,  in  fact,  a  public  funer- 
al service  was  held  for  them  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  nationwide  is  not 
yet  fully  documented,  other  data  from 
the  VA  suggests  that  this  problem 
may  also  exist  to  a  lesser  extent  in  San 
Francisco  as  well  as  in  other  metropol- 
itan areas. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  destitute 
wartime  veteran  should  be  denied  a 
decent  funeral.  Clearly,  our  intent  in 
preserving  eligibility  for  VA  pension- 
ers was  to  provide  for  those  who  are 
needy.  With  respect  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  relatively  small  number  of  des- 
titute wartime  veterans  who— for  vari- 
ous reasons  such  as  not  meeting  the 
total  disability  requirement,  failure  to 
meet  a  90-day  service  requirement,  or 
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failure  to  make  application— are  not  in 
receipt  of  VA  need-based  pension,  we 
believe  that  a  cost  effective  and  com- 
passionate approach  to  providing  this 
benefit  is  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  we  are 
introducing  today  would  address  this 
problem  by  providing  that  a  deceased 
veteran  of  any  war— that  is,  as  under 
pre-Reconciliation-Act  law,  an  individ- 
ual who  served  on  active  duty  during  a 
period  of  war  and  who  was  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able—would be  deemed  to  have  been  in 
receipt  of  pension  and  thus  eligible  for 
the  $300  burial  benefit  if  a  State, 
county,  or  city  certifies  to  the  VA  that 
no  next  of  kin  or  other  person  has 
claimed  the  veteran's  body,  if  the 
State,  county,  or  city  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the  burial  and  funer- 
al expenses  of  the  veteran,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  or  resources  available 
to  the  State,  county,  or  city  from 
other  sources  is  insufficient  to  cover 
the  burial  and  funeral  expenses.  In 
these  cases,  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division would  be  paid  the  lesser  of 
$300  or  the  cost  of  the  burial  and  fu- 
neral expenses  actually  incurred  by  it. 

This  measure,  which  would  not  re- 
store benefits  across  the  board  and 
thus  provide  for  the  t>enefit  for  those 
who  are  not  needy,  would  be  retroac- 
tive with  respect  to  deaths  occurring 
after  September  30.  1981.  and  address 
the  problem  of  deceased,  destitute  vet- 
erans in  an  equitable  fashion.  Further, 
unlike  the  "pension-income  eligible" 
criterion  I  discussed  earlier,  it  would 
be  a  cost-effective  approach  since  it 
would  avoid  the  administrative  cost  as- 
sociated with  the  VA  making  determi- 
nations of  deceased  veterans'  incomes. 

Although  a  formal  cost  estimate  of 
our  proposal  has  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped. I  feel  certain  that  it  would  be 
substantially  less  than  the  $12.4  mil- 
lion cost  associated  with  the  pension- 
income  eligible  approach,  and  far  less 
than  the  $75  million  needed  for  full 
restoration  of  burial  benefits  for  all 
veterans. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  what  this  legis- 
lation would  accomplish— at  a  mini- 
mum cost— would  be  to  help  insure 
that  VA  burial  benefits  continue  to 
serve  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
they  were  enacted— that  is,  to  provide 
assurance  that  wartime  veterans, 
those  who  served  the  Nation  in  its 
hours  of  great  need,  are  finally  laid  to 
rest  with  the  dignity  they  earned. 

Mr.  President,  we  intend  to  press  for 
early  enacted  of  this  amendment,  and 
we  hope  others  in  this  body  who  share 
our  concerns  will"  join  with  us  in  this 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  doc- 
ument showing  the  changes  it  would 
make  in  existing  law  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and    document    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2048 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  902  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
deceased  veteran  of  any  war  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  in  receipt  of  pension  at 
the  time  of  such  veteran's  death  if  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  Administrator  that— 

"(A)  there  is  no  next  of  kin  or  other 
person  claiming  the  body  of  such  deceased 
veteran; 

"(B)  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  burial 
and  funeral  expenses  of  such  deceased  vet- 
eran; and 

"(C)  there  Is  not  available,  other  than 
from  such  State  or  political  subdivision,  an 
amount  of  resources  or  funds  sufficient  to 
cover  the  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
such  deceased  veteran. 

"(2)  The  payment  made  on  behalf  of  such 
deceased  veteran  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  as  a  result  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
be  paid  to  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
and  shall  be  the  lesser  of  $300  or  the  actual 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  incurred  by 
such  State  or  political  subdivision.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  deaths  oc- 
curring after  September  30,  1981. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

PROPOSED  TO  BE  MADE  BY  S.  2048 

[Delete  material  in  brackets;  add  material  in 

iUlics] 

TITLE  38— VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  23— Biirial  Benxtits 


i  902.  Funeral  expenses 

(a)  When  a  veteran  dies  who  was  in  re- 
ceipt of  compensation  (or  but  for  the  receipt 
of  retirement  pay  would  have  been  entitled 
to  compensation)  or  in  receipt  of  pension, 
the  Administrator,  in  the  Administrator's 
discretion,  having  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances in  each  case,  may  pay  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $300  to  such  p>erson  as  the  Adminis- 
trator prescribes  to  cover  the  burial  and  fu- 
neral exp>enses  of  the  deceased  veteran  and 
the  expense  of  preparing  the  body  and 
transporting  It  to  the  place  of  burial.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"veteran"  includes  a  person  who  died  during 
a  period  deemed  to  be  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service  under  section  106(c)  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Except  as  hereafter  provided  in  this 
subsection,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from 
the  burial  allowance  because  of  the  veter- 
an's net  assets  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
such  veteran,  or  because  of  any  contribution 
from  any  source  toward  the  burial  and  fu- 
neral expenses  (Including  transportation) 
unless  the  amount  of  expenses  incurred  is 
covered  by  the  amount  actually  paid  there- 
for by  the  United  States,  a  State,  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  a  State,  or  the  employer  of  the 
deceased  veteran.  No  claim  shall  be  allowed 
(1)  for  more  than  the  difference  between 
the  entire  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred 


and  the  amount  paid  by  any  or  all  of  the 
foregoing,  or  (2)  when  the  burial  allowance 
would  revert  to  the  funds  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate organization  or  would  discharge  such 
an  organization's  obligation  without  pay- 
ment. The  burial  allowance  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  not  be  paid  in  any  case  where 
specific  provision  is  otherwise  made  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  funeral,  transportation, 
and  interment  under  any  other  Act. 

(cJflJ  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
deceased  veteran  of  any  war  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  in  receipt  of  pension  al  the 
time  of  such  veteran 's  death  if  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  Slate  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  Administrator  that— 

(A  J  there  is  no  next  of  kin  or  other  person 
claiming  the  body  of  such  deceased  veteran; 

(B)  such  State  or  political  subdivision  has 
assumed  resj>onsibility  for  the  burial  and  fu- 
neral expenses  of  such  deceased  veteran;  and 

(C)  there  is  not  available,  other  than  from 
such  State  or  political  subdivision,  an 
amount  of  resources  or  funds  sufficient  to 
cover  the  burial  and  funeral  -"Tpenses  of 
such  deceased  veteran. 

(2)  The  payment  made  on  behalf  of  such 
deceased  veteran  under  subsection  (at  of 
this  section  as  a  result  of  paragraph  11)  of 
this  subsection  shall,  nottnthstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  fbJ  of  this  section, 
be  paid  to  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion and  shall  be  the  lesser  of  $300  or  the 
actual  burial  and  funeral  expenses  incurred 
by  such  State  or  political  subdivision. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2049.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
the  most  currently  produced  popula- 
tion data  obtained  by  the  Census 
Bureau  be  used  in  determining  bene- 
fits received  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments under  Federal  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Dsi  or  cuRRnrr  censds  data  in  detxxmin inc 

STATE  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  seeks 
to  insure  that  the  Census  Bureau's 
most  current  population  data  is  used 
by  all  departments  and  agencies  in  de- 
termining the  t>enefits  for  State  and 
local  governments  under  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  facing  a  period  of  reductions 
in  Federal  spending  and  I  strongly 
support  the  work  the  97th  Congress 
has  undertaken  to  cut  back  on  Federal 
expenditures.  However,  during  this 
period  of  recession  and  budget  cuts,  it 
is  critical  that  Federal  funds  go  where 
the  people  actually  are. 

My  State  of  Florida  has  experienced 
tremendous  growth  during  the  1970's. 
The  State's  population  increased  by 
2.9  million  people  between  1970  and 
1980.  Nine  of  Florida's  67  counties 
more  than  doubled  their  populations 
during  the  decade.  Twenty-one  coun- 
ties grew  between  50  and  100  percent. 
Yet.  because  of  Federal  funding  for- 
mulas. Federal  assistance  has  not  in- 
creased through  the  decade  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  growth.  Florida 
is  just  one  of  many  States  which  has 
experienced  this  problem. 
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Under  current  law,  departments  and 
agencies  responsible  for  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  are  not  required  to  use 
the  most  current  population  data 
available  in  their  various  funding  for- 
mulas. Some  distribution  formulas 
only  rely  on  decennial  census  informa- 
tion which  is  nearly  10  years  old  by 
the  end  of  a  decade.  As  a  result.  States 
like  Florida,  which  have  experienced  a 
population  boom,  do  not  get  their  fair 
share  of  Federal  funds. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  simply  require  all  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  most  current  popu- 
lation data  available  from  the  Census 
Bureau  in  computing  how  Federal 
funds  are  distributed  when  population 
is  a  criterion.  The  legislation  is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  H.R.  5312,  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Bewnbtt.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
quickly  to  eliminate  this  inequity  so 
that  each  State  will  receive  its  fair 
share  of  Federal  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
biU  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  2049 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 183  of  title  13.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
8 183.  Um  of  moat  recent  population  data 

"For  the  purpose  of  administering  any  law 
of  the  United  States  In  which  population  or 
other  population  characteristics  are  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  benefit  received 
by  State,  county,  or  local  units  of  general 
purpose  government,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  I*re8ldent  for  use  by  the  ap- 
propriate departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  the  daU  most  recently 
produced  and  published  under  the  title."* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MoYWiHAN,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 
Jackson): 
S.  2051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  de- 
duction for  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
for  certain  advertisements  carried  by 
certain  broadcast  undertakings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DENIAL  OF  DEDUCnOir  FOR  CERTAIN 
AOVERTISIMC 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Joined  by  a  number  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  introducing 
legislation  that  seeks  to  redress  an 
unfair  Canadian  trade  practice.  This 
bill  is  the  product  of  2  Presidential 
recommendations  in  response  to  a 
complaint  filed  by  15  U.S.  broadcasters 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

At  issue  is  a  Canadian  practice  that 
seeks  to  discriminate  against  American 


border  television  and  radio  stations 
through  the  denial  of  a  tax  deduction 
to  Canadian  advertisers  who  wish  to 
use  their  services.  Efforts  in  recent 
years  to  persuade  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  modify  or  repeal  the  law 
have  failed.  By  one  estimate,  the  Ca- 
nadian practice  is  costing  United 
States  broadcasters  $20  million  annu- 
ally in  lost  revenues. 

Viewed  in  trade  policy  terms,  the 
border  broadcasting  case  is  simple:  A 
restrictive  foreign  trade  practice  has 
impacted  adversely  on  the  export  of  a 
U.S.  service.  That  foreign  trade  prac- 
tice is  a  clear  distortion  of  the  princi- 
ple of  free  trade.  Imposition  of  an  off- 
setting barrier  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing the  Canadians  to  eliminate 
their  restrictive  trade  practice  is  now 
appropriate. 

In  the  face  of  our  declining  balance 
of  trade,  it  is  crucial  that  Congress 
stand  behind  American  export  inter- 
ests. The  communications  industry  is 
one  of  our  important  service  industries 
and  the  service  sector  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  growth  area  on 
our  export  ledger.  Thus,  it  is  vitally 
Important  that  we  reenforce  one  of 
the  few  legal  mechanisms  which  U.S. 
service  exporters  can  invoke  to  gain 
relief  from  foreign  trade  barriers. 

The  border  broadcast  case,  as  the 
first  section  301  service  sector  case  to 
proceed  to  a  Presidential  recommenda- 
tion of  a  reciprocal  response,  has  as- 
sumed symbolic  importance  for  our 
service  Industry  exporters.  Moreover, 
failure  to  vigorously  implement  the 
finding  In  this  case  would  threaten  to 
undermine  the  viability  of  section  301. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  pur- 
suing this  case  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing an  equitable  resolution  of  an  in- 
equitable Canadian  trade  practice.  In 
this  regard,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
review  the  recommended  remedy  at  a 
later  date  to  insure  that  it  is  strong 
enough  to  persuade  Canada  that  Con- 
gress intends  to  support  fully  our 
export  Industries  in  the  face  of  dis- 
criminatory foreign  trade  practices. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  similar  leg- 
islation (H.R.  5205)  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Conable  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Presidential 
message  on  the  Canadian  border 
broadcasting  case  be  included  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  September  9.  1980,  President  Carter 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  Ctmadlan  tax  law  which  denies  a  deduc- 
tion for  Canadian  income  tax  purposes  for 
the  cost  of  advertising  placed  with  a  foreign 
broadcast  undertaking  and  directed  primari- 
ly at  the  Canadian  marlcet.  President  Carter 
determined  that  this  provision  within  Cana- 
dian law  is  an  unreasonable  practice  which 


burdens  U.S.  commerce  within  the  meaning 
of  section  301(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  2411(a)(2)(B)). 
President  Carter  further  determined  that 
the  Canadian  practice  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
access  by  U.S  broadcasters  to  more  than  $20 
million  in  advertising  revenues  annually. 

President  Carter,  under  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  proposed  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  deny  a  deduction,  otherwise  allow- 
able under  the  Code,  for  expenses  of  an  ad- 
vertisement placed  with  a  foreign  broadcast 
undertalting  and  directed  primarily  to  a 
market  in  the  United  States.  This  restric- 
tion would  apply  only  if  a  similar  deduction 
is  denied  to  advertisers  in  the  country  in 
which  such  station  Is  located  for  the  cost  of 
advertising  directed  primarily  to  a  market  in 
that  country  when  placed  with  a  U.S.  broad- 
cast undertaking.  It  would,  therefore,  be  ap- 
plicable to  Canada. 

Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  re- 
quires that  if  the  President  determines  that 
action  by  the  United  States  is  appropriate 
to  respond  to  any  act.  policy,  or  practice  of  a 
foreign  country  that  is  unjustifiable,  unrea- 
sonable or  discriminatory  and  burdens  or  re- 
stricts United  States  commerce,  he  shall 
take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  action 
within  his  power  to  obtain  the  elimination 
of  such  act,  policy  or  practice.  The  Intent  of 
section  301  is  to  resolve  disputes  and  there- 
by eliminate  the  unjustifiable,  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  trade  practices  which 
burden  or  restrict  United  States  commerce. 
The  Canadian  tax  law  is  the  subject  of  one 
such  dispute.  Notwithstanding  a  good  faith 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  to  resolve  the  dispute 
and  have  the  offending  practice  eliminated, 
this  dispute  has  not  been  resolved.  There- 
fore. I  am  acting  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 301  to  recommend  legislation  similar  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  President 
Carter.  This  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  mirror  the  Canadian 
law  as  it  applies  to  broadcast  undertakings, 
i.e..  it  would  deny  a  tax  deduction  for  ex- 
penses of  advertisements  placed  with  for- 
eign broadcast  undertaking  and  directed  pri- 
marily to  a  market  In  the  U.S.  This  restric- 
tion would  apply  only  If  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  such  foreign  broadcast  un- 
dertaking Is  located  deny  a  similar  deduc- 
tion to  advertisers  In  that  country.  Thus, 
the  legislation  will  establish  a  disincentive 
to  the  transfer  of  U.S.  advertising  revenues 
to  foreign  broadcast  undertakings  only  if 
the  laws  of  the  country  In  which  such 
broadcast  undertakings  are  located  create  a 
similar  disincentive  vis-a-vis  U.S.  broadcast 
undertakings.  Thus,  if  Canada  should  repeal 
its  law,  the  amendment  will  cease  to  apply 
to  Canada.  It  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  deductions  attributable  to  transac- 
tions entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of  in- 
troduction of  this  bill. 

At  this  time,  the  mirror  image  legislation 
Is  an  appropriate  response  to  the  Canadian 
practice.  The  Intent  of  such  legislation  is 
not  to  erect  new  barriers  to  trade,  but 
rather  to  encourage  the  Canadians  to  elimi- 
nate their  unreasonable  and  restrictive 
practice.  I  recognize,  however,  that  this 
amendment  by  itself  may  not  cause  the  Ca- 
nadians to  resolve  this  dispute.  Therefore,  I 
note  that  I  retain  the  right  to  take  further 
action,  if  appropriate,  to  obtain  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  practice  on  my  own  motion 
under  the  authority  of  section  301(c)(1). 
Hopefully,  this  will  not  be  necessary. 

This  legislative  proposal  Is  being  submit- 
ted at  this  time  because  I  believe  it  Is  imper- 
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ative  that  the  Government  of  Canada  be 
made  to  realize  the  importance  the  U.S. 
Government  attaches  to  the  resolution  of 
this  Issue.  I  urge  Its  early  passage. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  November  17,  1981.% 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  some  measure  of  frustration 
that  I  ask  my  colleagues  again  to 
direct  their  attention  toward  the  so- 
called  "border  broadcast  war"  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Despite 
the  longstanding  concern  of  this  body 
for  Canadian  tax  practices  that  unfair- 
ly penalize  American  broadcasters, 
these  practices  persist. 

Let  me  be  clear.  This  dispute  was  ini- 
tiated by  Canada.  It  has  disrupted  our 
bilateral  relations  for  most  of  the  past 
decade.  And  it  threatens  to  undermine 
the  unique  relationship  between  our 
two  countries.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  intentionally  discriminated 
against  American  broadcasting  sta- 
tions whose  television  and  radio  shows 
are  enjoyed  by  Canadian  audiences.  I 
will  briefly  explain  the  background  to 
the  broadcast  war  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  fully  appreciate  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  dispute. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
a  long  history  of  close,  mutually  bene- 
ficial cooperation  on  a  wide  range  of 
matters.  This  cooperation  has  ex- 
tended to  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  mutually  beneficial  broad- 
casting services  along  the  border. 
There  are  several  specific  diplomatic 
agreements  allocating  television  chan- 
nel assignments.  Both  governments 
approved  the  placement  of  several  Ca- 
nadian and  U.S.  television  stations 
whose  signals  cotild  cross  the  border  in 
either  direction  and  provide  very  satis- 
factory viewing  in  major  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  other  country.  For  exam- 
ple. WKBW-TV.  WIVB-TV.  and 
WGR-TV  in  Buffalo,  WPTZ-TV  in 
Plattsburgh,  and  WWNY-TV  in 
Watertown  are  television  stations 
which  serve  the  residents  of  my  own 
State.  They  have  substantial  Canadian 
viewing  audiences.  Several  Canadian 
radio  and  television  stations,  in  par- 
ticular radio  station  CKLW  In  Wind- 
sor, Ontario,  which  serves  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  market  and  derives  over 
90  percent  of  its  revenues  from  U.S. 
advertising  sales,  reach  substantial 
American  audiences.  All-in-all.  there 
are  more  than  60  major  American  tele- 
vision stations  which  are  also  received 
in  Canada,  and  19  major  Canadian  tel- 
evision stations  which  are  viewed  in 
the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  this  long  and  harmoni- 
ous cooperation,  Canadian  citizens 
have  enjoyed  high  quality,  relatively 
inexpensive  American  broadcast  pro- 
graming. This  is  because  the  U.S. 
broadcasting  industry  developed  much 
faster  than  its  Canadian  counterpart 
since  the  size  of  the  American  popula- 
tion justified  greater  financial  invest- 
ment by  program  sponsors  in  U.S.  sta- 


tions. Canadian  viewers  and  Canadian 
industry  benefited  greatly  from  the 
rapid  development  of  American  broad- 
casting. Cansuiian  viewers  received 
quality  U.S.  programing  at  no  direct 
cost.  And  as  Canadians  grew  increas- 
ingly fond  of  watching  American 
broadcast  programs,  the  Canadian 
cable  television  industry  developed 
rapidly  to  spread  U.S.  signals  through- 
out Canada. 

Today  Canada  has  the  most  exten- 
sive cable  television  system  in  the 
world.  The  Canadian  noncable  broad- 
cast Industry  has  also  benefited  from 
U.S.  program  development.  It  buys  the 
Canadian  distribution  rights  to  U.S. 
programs  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  those  programs.  A  Canadian 
magazine  reported  that: 

The  facts  of  life  are  these:  All  the  popular 
U.S.  (television)  Imports  make  money  for 
the  two  Canadian  networks:  sdl  major  Cana- 
dian produced  shows  are  heavy  money 
losers. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  the  border  broad- 
cast stations  received  no  tangible  bene- 
fits for  the  service  Canadians  were  en- 
joying until  Canadian  advertisers  rec- 
ognized the  popularity  of  American 
programing  with  Canadian  audiences. 
Then  they  t>egan  purchasing  advertis- 
ing time  on  U.S.  stations  in  order  to 
reach  Canadian  audiences.  The  total 
dollar  flow  was  small  compared  to  the 
overall  Canadian  and  United  States 
television  industry  revenue  base,  but  it 
became  significant  to  the  U.S.  border 
stations,  facilitating  the  provision  of 
quality  service  to  their  American  and 
Canadian  audiences. 

This  is  the  background  of  this  mutu- 
ally beneficial  arrangement  which 
brings  the  most  popular  and  sophisti- 
cated television  and  radio  fare  to  citi- 
zens all  across  Canada.  Despite  this, 
Canadian  governmental  officials  be- 
lieve that  Canadians  should  be  weaned 
away  from  American  television.  This 
notion  has  been  spurred  in  part  by  a 
nationalistic  fear  of  cultural  absorp- 
tion by  the  United  States,  and.  in  part, 
by  attention  to  the  economic  interests 
of  Canadian  broadcasters  who  view 
themselves  as  being  unable  to  compete 
effectively  with  American  programing 
in  the  open  market. 

These  concerns  led  to  the  enactment 
of  bill  C-58  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment In  1976.  This  bill  essentially 
denies  a  business  tax  deduction  for  the 
cost  of  advertising  placed  with  U.S. 
broadcasting  stations. 

I  can  understand  Canadian  concerns 
over  maintaining  a  cultural  identity 
separate  from  their  larger  neighbor  to 
the  south.  But  we  are  still  neighbors. 
And  the  Canadian  public  overwhelm- 
ingly demands  access  to  U.S.  program- 
ing. 

Without  question  bill  C-58  unfairly 
and  unreasonably  penalizes  U.S. 
broadcasters.  The  United  States  has 
done  nothing  to  merit  such  discrimina- 
tory treatment.  American  broadcasters 


have  nonetheless  made  repeated  ef- 
forts to  support  the  Canadians  desire 
to  develop  their  own  program  produc- 
tion industry.  They  have  proposed  a 
series  of  compromises  to  bill  C-58.  in- 
cluding a  proposal  to  contribute  a  por- 
tion of  Canadian  revenues  to  a  Canadi- 
an program  production  fund.  But  to 
no  avail.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  simply  refused  to  negotiate. 

The  fact  remains  that  this  unfair 
practice  flagrantly  violates  our  inter- 
national trade  laws.  Congress  has 
given  the  President  explicit  authority 
under  section  301  of  the  1974  Trade 
Act  to  take  "all  appropriate  and  feasi- 
ble action  within  his  power"  to  obtain 
the  elimination  of  "im justifiable,  im- 
reasonable.  or  discriminatory"  foreign 
trade  practices  that  burden  or  restrict 
U.S.  export  commerce. 

Fifteen  affected  U.S.  border  broad- 
casting stations  filed  a  section  301 
complaint  in  1978  regarding  bill  C-58. 
I  remind  this  body  that  a  301  petition 
is  one  of  the  few  legal  mechanisms 
which  U.S.  industries  can  invoke  to 
gain  relief  from  restrictive  foreign 
trade  barriers.  It  was  not  until  July  31, 

1980,  that  President  Carter  annoimced 
that  Canada  had  acted  unreasonably. 
In  September  of  that  same  year,  he 
called  for  the  enactment  of  mirror 
image  legislation,  but  the  96th  Con- 
gress did  not  have  time  to  consider  the 
proposal. 

A  year  ago,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion began  a  new  review  of  the  Canadi- 
an broadcast  war.  For  a  very  long 
time,  we  awaited  action  by  the  White 
House,  and  in  July,  we  wrote  the 
President  expressing  our  concern  over 
allowing  this  unfair  practice  to  persist 
without    redress.    On    November    17. 

1981.  President  Reagan  sent  a  strong 
message  to  Congress  recommending 
the  passage  of  mirror  image  legisla- 
tion. In  his  message,  he  clearly  stated 
that  "the  Intent  of  such  legislation  is 
not  to  erect  new  barriers  to  trade,  but 
rather  to  encourage  the  Canadians  to 
eliminate  their  unreasonable  and  re- 
strictive practice." 

I  am  joining  today  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  to  introduce  this  mirror 
legislation.  Our  bill  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  deny  a  tax 
deduction  for  expenses  of  advertise- 
ments placed  with  a  foreign  broadcast 
undertaking  and  directed  primarily  to 
a  market  in  the  United  States.  This  re- 
striction would  apply  only  if  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  such  foreign 
broadcast  undertaking  is  located,  deny 
a  similar  deduction  to  advertisers  in 
that  country.  In  effect,  if  Canada 
should  repeal  its  discriminatory  law, 
our  legislation  would  no  longer  apply 
to  them. 

Ours  is  a  modest  response  to  such  a 
pernicious  practice.  The  President  has 
indicated  that  this  legislation  may  not 
be  enough  to  persuade  the  Canadians 
to  repeal  bill  C-58,  and  therefore,  has 
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reserved  the  right  to  take  further 
action.  I  would  hope,  however,  that 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  understand 
that  this  F»resident  and  this  Congress 
are  united  in  their  commitment  to 
uphold  our  trade  laws  and  to  take  the 
actions  that  are  necessary  to  end  this 
dispute  once  and  for  all.  I  do  hope 
that  Canada  wUl  respond  in  the  vein 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  reciprocity 
that  has  for  so  long  characterized  our 
trade  relationship.* 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsored  the  legislation 
introduced  today  by  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  to  alleviate  the  discriminatory 
treatment  experienced  by  broadcasters 
throughout  the  country  who  are  locat- 
ed near  the  Canadian  border. 

On  November  17,  1981. 1  had  the  op- 
portunity to  chair  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  Canadian  competition  on 
small  border  industries.  Witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  potato  industry,  wood 
products,  fishing,  and  maple  sirup  pro- 
ducers testified  about  the  frustration 
they  have  experienced  in  trying  to 
compete  with  subsidized  Canadian  in- 
dustries. Small  industries  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  petitioning  for 
relief  under  our  domestic  trade  laws. 
finding  the  remedies  costly,  complex, 
and  ultimately  beyond  reach. 

Now  I  am  concerned  about  another 
consequence  of  Canada's  aggressive 
development  policy.  In  attempting  to 
promote  its  own  film  and  broadcasting 
industry,  Canada  does  not  allow  tax 
deductions  for  advertising  placed  with 
U.S.  television  and  radio  stations  by 
Canadian  businesses  to  reach  a  Cana- 
dian market.  This  policy  has  resulted 
in  $20  million  in  lost  sales  annually  for 
the  U.S.  border  stations.  The  industry 
filed  a  petition  under  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  which  author- 
izes the  President  to  obtain  the  elimi- 
nation of  unjustifiable,  unreasonable, 
or  discriminatory  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices that  burden  or  restrict  U.S.  com- 
merce. 

Once  again,  the  frustration  of  a 
small  industry  seeking  relief  under  our 
trade  laws  is  illustrated  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  station  in  Bangor. 
Maine: 

The  broadcasters  patiently  relied  on  a 
process  made  available  by  the  Congress 
through  the  1974  Trade  Act.  prevailed  on 
the  merits,  and  then  In  frustration  watched 
as  the  present  administration  was  unable  to 
recommend  an  appropriate  legislative 
remedy  until  November  17  when  President 
Reagan  issued  a  message  to  Congress  on 
this  Issue. 

Certainly,  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  maintaining  a  close  ralationship 
with  our  neighbor,  Canada.  Maine  in 
particular  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  Canadian  territory.  I  must,  howev- 
er, express  my  disappointment  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  not 
been  more  responsive  in  reaching  a 
compromise  on  this  matter.  This 
leaves  our  Government  no  choice  but 
to  followup  with  retaliatory  action  as 


called  for  under  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today.  This  is  why  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  designed  to  mirror  the 
discriminatory  treatment  of  the  Cana- 
dian tax  law.  Reciprocity  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  underlying  our  inter- 
national trading  system,  and  Canada 
must  realize  that  discriminatory  trade 
policies  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  modem  world  has  provided  a 
communications  industry  that  can 
transmit  information  with  unprece- 
dented speed  to  all  parts  of  our  globe. 
With  that  technological  advance  come 
accompanying  tensions  about  proper 
control  of  information.  Part  of  the  Ca- 
nadian broadcast  policy  stems  from  a 
reluctance  to  have  U.S.  programing 
dominate  Canadian  culture.  Govern- 
ments will  have  to  learn  to  deal  with 
these  kinds  of  tensions  more  and  more 
in  our  increasingly  interdependent 
world. 

I  congratulate  the  administration 
for  its  concern  in  this  area  and  for  a 
willingness  to  provide  relief  to  the  af- 
fected industries.  Fair  trade  in  services 
has  become  a  priority  for  this  coimtry 
in  international  trading  relationships, 
and  this  is  an  important  test  case  in 
this  area.  I  look  forward  to  a  contin- 
ued dialog  with  the  administration  to 
seek  appropriate  remedies  for  other 
industries  who  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  Canadian  competition.* 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  and 
make  permanent  the  exclusion  from 
gross  income  of  interest  on  all-savers 
certificates;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

EXTENSION  OP  ALL-SAVERS  ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  the  All-Savers  Act  passed  last 
year  as  part  of  the  tax  bill.  My  bill  will 
lift  the  present  December  31,  1982 
deadline  for  all-savers  certificates  and 
will  increase  the  interest  exemption  to 
$2,000  yearly  for  an  individual  ($4,000 
for  a  couple  filing  jointly). 

All-savers  certificates  attracted 
almost  $35  billion  nationwide  in  their 
first  month  of  availability.  In  my 
home  State  of  Arizona.  12  savings  and 
loan  associations  reported  statewide 
that  more  than  35,000  accounts  total- 
ing over  $240  million  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1981  were  opened. 

All-savers  certificates  have  two  basic 
goals.  The  first  is  to  encourage  sav- 
ings, and  the  second  is  to  boost  the 
homebullding  industry  in  this  country. 
The  first  goal  of  encouraging  savings 
has  been  met  by  the  $35  billion  in  new 
accounts. 

More  importantly,  these  accounts 
are  giving  small  savers  access  to  high 
interest  rates  in  federally  insured  ac- 
counts. The  U.S.  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations estimates  that  40  percent  of 
the  accounts  were  opened  by  house- 


holds earning  less  than  $30,000  annu- 
ally. 

Many  thrift  institutions  open  all- 
savers  accounts  for  amounts  as  low  as 
$100  and  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
as  a  $10,000  all-savers  account. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  homebuilding  industry  is  in  a  deep 
depression,  indeed,  a  depression  of  his- 
toric proportions.  In  December  of  1979 
housing  starts  nationwide  were  at  an 
annual  rate  of  1.6  million.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1981  that  figure  had  dropped  to 
only  980,000— a  decrease  of  almost  40 
percent. 

Arizona,  the  second  fastest  growing 
State  in  the  Nation,  has  been  even 
harder  hit.  According  to  the  Southern 
Arizona  Home  Builders,  housing  starts 
have  dropped  from  7,238  in  1979  to 
2,454  in  1981. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  continue  to 
allow  this  industry  to  suffer.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  believe  in  direct 
Federal  subsidies  to  bail  out  the  pri- 
vate sector.  An  extension  of  the  all- 
savers  is  a  much  better  approach  to 
the  problem. 

High  interest  rates  continue  to 
plague  our  economy,  and  the  all-saver 
certificate  will  not  solve  the  many 
problems  this  creates.  We  must  reduce 
Government  spending  and  decrease 
the  Federal  deficit  if  we  are  going  to 
see  a  permanent  reduction  in  interest 
rates.  However,  the  all-saver  certifi- 
cate will  at  least  put  more  money  at 
the  disposal  of  mortgage  lending,  thus 
enabling  the  American  consumer  to 
purchase  a  home. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  which 
will  continue  to  give  the  small  savers  a 
safe  place  to  earn  high  interest  rates 
while  benefiting  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

S.  2053 
Be  it  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
section  1.  increase  and  extension  of 

EXCLUSION     op     interest     ON 
CBRTAIN       SAVINGS        CERTIFI- 
CATES 
(a)  In  GewaiAL.— Section  128  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  inter- 
est on  certain  savings  certificates)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.   128.   INTEREST  ON  CERTAIN  SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  does  not 
include  any  amount  received  by  any  Individ- 
ual during  the  taxable  year  as  interest  on  a 
depository  institution  tax-exempt  savings 
certificate. 

"(b)  Maximum  Dollar  Amount.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  aggregate  amount 
excludable  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  $2,000  ($4,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  under  section  6013),  over 
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"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  received  by 
the  taxpayer  which  was  excludable  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  prior  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— For  purptoses  of  para- 
graph (1)(B),  one-half  of  the  amount  ex- 
cluded under  subsection  (a)  on  any  Joint 
return  shall  be  treated  as  received  by  each 
spouse. 

"(c)  Depository  Institution  Tax-Exempt 
Savings  Certificate.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 
ed) In  general.— The  term  'depository  in- 
stitution tax-exempt  savings  certificate' 
means  any  certificate— 

"(A)  which  is  issued  by  a  qualified  savings 
institution  after  September  30.  1981. 

"(B)  which  has  a  maturity  of  1  year, 

"(C)  which  has  an  investment  yield  equal 
to  70  percent  of  the  average  Investment 
yield  for  the  most  recent  auction  (before 
the  week  in  which  the  certificate  is  issued) 
of  United  States  Treasury  bills  with  maturi- 
ties of  52  weeks,  and 

"(D)  which  is  made  available  in  denomina- 
tions of  $500. 

"(2)  Qualified  institution.— The  term 
qualified  institution'  means— 

"(A)(i)  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581), 

"(ii)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  other  savings  institution  chartered 
and  supervised  as  a  savings  and  loan  or  simi- 
lar institution  under  Federal  or  State  law. 
or 

"(iii)  a  credit  union, 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured under  Federal  or  State  law  or  are  pro- 
tected or  guaranteed  under  State  law,  or 

"(B)  an  industrial  loan  association  or  bank 
chartered  and  supervised  under  Federal  or 
State  law  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  savings 
and  loan  institution. 

The  term  'qualified  institution'  does  not  in- 
clude any  foreign  branch  or  international 
banking  facility  of  an  institution  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence  and  such  a  branch 
or  facility  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  Institutions  Required  To  Provide 
Residential  Property  Financing.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  qualified  savings  In- 
stitution (other  than  an  institution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(2)(AKlll))  Issues 
any  depository  institution  tax-exempt  sav- 
ings certificate  during  any  calendar  quarter, 
the  amount  of  the  qualified  residential  fi- 
nancing provided  by  such  institution  shall 
during  the  succeeding  calendar  quarter  not 
be  less  than  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  75  percent  of  the  face  amount  of  de- 
pository institution  tax-exempt  savings  cer- 
tificates issued  during  the  calendar  quarter, 
or 

"(B)  75  percent  of  the  qualified  net  sav- 
ings for  the  calendar  quarter. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  qualified  tax- 
exempt  savings  certificates  issued  by  any 
institution  described  In  subsection 
(c)(2)(A)(iii)  which  are  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  any  calendar  quarter  may  not 
exceed  the  limitation  determined  under 
paragraph  (4)  with  respect  to  such  institu- 
tion for  such  quarter. 

"(2)  Penalty  for  failure  to  meet  re- 
quirements.—If.  as  of  the  close  of  any  cal- 
endar quarter,  a  qualified  institution  has 
not  met  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  calendar  quar- 
ter, such  institution  may  not  issue  any  cer- 
tificates until  it  meets  such  requirements. 

"(3)  Qualified  residential  financing.— 
The  term  'qualified  residential  financing'  in- 
cludes, and  is  limited  to— 

"(A)  any  loan  secured  by  a  Hen  on  a 
single-family  or  multifamlly  residence. 


"(B)  any  secured  or  unsecured  qualified 
home  improvement  loan  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  103A(1)(6)  without  regard  to 
the  $15,000  limit). 

"(C)  any  mortgage  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  103A(1)(1))  on  a  single-family  or 
multifamlly  residence  which  is  insured  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government  or  any  Instrumentality  thereof, 

"(D)  any  loan  to  acquire  a  mobile  home. 

""(E)  any  construction  loan  for  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  a  single-family 
or  multifamlly  residence. 

"(F)  the  purchase  of  mortgages  secured  by 
single-family  or  multifamlly  residences  on 
the  secondary  market  but  only  to  the  extent 
the  amount  of  such  purchases  exceed  the 
amount  of  sales  of  such  mortgages  by  an  in- 
stitution, 

"(G)  the  purchase  of  securities  Issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  or  securities 
issued  by  any  other  person  if  such  securities 
are  secured  by  mortgages  originated  by  a 
qualified  Institution,  but  only  to  the  extent 
the  amount  of  such  purchases  exceed  the 
amount  of  sales  of  such  securities  by  an  in- 
stitution, and 

"(H)  any  loan  for  agricultural  purposes. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
single-family  residence"  includes  2-.  3-.  and 
4-family  residences,  and  the  term  'residence' 
includes  stock  in  a  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration (as  defined  in  section  216(b)). 

"(4)  Limitation  for  credit  unions.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( I ),  the  limitation  de- 
termined under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  any  institution  described  in  subsection 
(cM2)(A)(iii)  for  any  calendar  quarter  is  the 
sum  of— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(5)  with  restiect  to  such  institution  as  of 
September  30,  1981,  plus 

"(B)  10  percent  of  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  as  of 
the  close  of  such  calendar  quarter,  over 

"(ii)  the  amount  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

'"(5)  Qualified  net  savings.— The  term 
"qualified  net  savings'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  qualified  Institution,  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  amounts  paid  into  passbook  sav- 
ings account,  6-month  money  market  certifi- 
cates, 30-month  small-saver  certificates, 
time  deposits  with  a  face  amount  of  less 
than  $100,000,  and  depository  Institution 
tax-exempt  savings  certificates  issued  by 
such  institution,  over 

"(B)  the  amounts  withdrawn  or  redeemed 
in  connection  with  the  accounts  and  certifi- 
cates described  Ln  subparagraph  (A). 

"(6)  Consolidated  groups— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  all  members  of  the  same 
affiliated  group  (as  defined  In  section  1504) 
which  file  a  consolidated  return  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  treated  as  one  corpora- 
tion. 

"(e)  Penalty  for  Early  Withdrawals.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  any  portion  of  a  de- 
pository institution  tax-exempt  savings  cer- 
tificate is  redeemed  before  the  date  on 
which  it  matures— 

'"(A)  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Interest  on  such  certificate  for  the  taxable 
year  of  redemption  and  any  subsequent  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(B)  there  shall  be  Included  in  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  of  redemption 
the  amount  of  any  interest  on  such  certifi- 
cate excluded  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
preceding  taxable  year. 


"(2)  Certificate  pledged  as  collateral.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  if  the  tax- 
payer uses  any  depository  institution  tax- 
exempt  savings  certificate  (or  portion  there- 
of) as  collateral  or  security  for  a  loan,  the 
taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  having  re- 
deemed such  certificate. 

"(f)  Other  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Coordination  with  section  lis.- 
Section  116  shall  not  apply  to  the  interest 
on  any  depository  institution  tax-exempt 
savings  certificate. 

"(2)  Estates  and  trusts.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  exclusion  provided  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  estates  and 
trusts. 

"(B)  Certificates  acquired  by  estate 
FROM  decedent.— In  the  case  of  a  depository 
institution  tax-exempt  savings  certificate  ac- 
quired by  an  estate  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  the  decedent— 

"(i)  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply,  and 

"(ii)  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied  as  if 
the  estate  were  the  decedent.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Part  III  of  sutKhapter  B  of  chapter  I 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  130  as 
section  131  and  by  inserting  after  section 
129  the  following  new  section: 

SEC     130    PAR"nAL   EXCLUSION   OF  INTER- 
EST. 

'"(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  does  not 
include  the  amounts  received  during  the 
taxable  year  by  an  individual  as  interest. 

"'(b)  Maximum  Dollar  Amount.— The  ag- 
gregate amount  excludable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

""(1)  $3,000  ($6,000  in  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  under  section  6013).  or 

""(2)  the  excess  of— 

""(A)  the  amount  of  Interest  received  by 
the  taxpayer  during  such  taxable  year,  over 

""(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  any  deduction  allowed 
the  taxpayer  under  section  62  (12)  for  such 
taxable  year,  plus 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  qualified  interest  ex- 
penses of  such  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year. 

""(c)  Definitions.— For  puiposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  Interest  defined.— The  term  "inter- 
est" means— 

"(A)  Interest  on  deposits  with  a  bank  (as 
defined  in  section  581), 

"(B)  amounts  (whether  or  not  designated 
as  interest)  paid,  in  respect  of  deposits,  in- 
vestment certificates,  or  withdrawable  or  re- 
purchasable  shares,  by— 

"(i)  an  institution  which  is— 

"(I)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  credit  union,  or 

"(II)  any  other  savings  or  thrift  Institu- 
tion which  Is  chartered  and  supervised 
under  Federal  or  State  law, 

the  deposits  or  accounts  in  which  are  in- 
sured under  Federal  or  State  law  or  which 
are  protected  and  guaranteed  under  State 
law,  or 

"(ii)  an  industrial  loan  association  or  bank 
chartered  and  supervised  under  Federal  or 
State  law  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  savings 
and  loan  Institution, 

"(C)  interest  on— 

"(i)  evidences  of  indebtedness  (including 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  certificates) 
issued  by  a  domestic  corporation  in  regis- 
tered form,  and 
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"(11)  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  issued  by  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration of  a  type  offered  by  corporations  to 
the  public, 

"(D)  interest  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (not  excluded  from  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  under  any  other  provision  of 
law), 

"(E)  Interest  attributable  to  participation 
shares  in  a  trust  established  and  maintained 
by  a  corporation  established  pursuant  to 
Federal  law,  and 

"(P)  interest  paid  by  an  insurance  compa- 
ny under  an  agreement  to  pay  Interest  on— 

"(1)  prepaid  premiums, 

"(li)  life  Insurance  policy  proceeds  which 
are  left  on  deposit  with  such  company  by  a 
beneficiary,  and 

"(Hi)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  policyholder  dividends  left  on  de- 
posit with  such  company. 

"(2)      QUAUriED      INTEREST      EXPENSE      DE- 

nHKD.— The  term  'qualified  interest  ex- 
pense' means  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowed 
the  taxpayer  under  section  163(a)  (relating 
to  interest)  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  deduction  al- 
lowed with  respect  to  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued on  indebtedness  Incurred  in— 

"(I)  acquiring,  constructing,  reconstruct- 
ing, or  rehabilitating  property  which  is  pri- 
marily used  by  the  taxpayer  as  a  dwelling 
unit  (as  defined  in  section  280A(f  )(1)).  or 

"(U)  the  taxpayer's  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  following 
the  item  relating  to  section  127  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  128.  Interest  on  certain  savings  certifi- 
cates. 

"Sec.  129.  I>ependent  care  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

"Sec.  130.  Partial  exclusion  of  Interest. 

"Sec.  131.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts. ". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  265  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  expenses  and  interest  re- 
lating to  tax-exempt  income)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In- 
terest on  indebtedness  Incurred  or  contin- 
ued to  purchase  or  carry  obligations  the  In- 
terest on  which  is  wholly  exempt  from  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  subtitle,  to  purchase 
or  carry  any  certificate  to  the  extent  the  in- 
terest on  such  certificate  is  excludable 
under  section  128,  or  to  purchase  or  carry 
obligations  or  shares  (or  to  make  other  de- 
posits or  investments)  the  interest  on  which 
Is  described  in  section  130(c)(1)  to  the 
extent  such  Interest  is  excludable  from 
gross  Income  under  section  130. ". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  854  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Other  Dividewds  and  Taxable  Inteh- 

IST.— 

"(1)  Deduction  under  section  343.— In 
the  case  of  a  dividend  received  from  a  regu- 
lated Investment  company  (other  than  a 
dividend  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies)— 

"(A)  if  such  investment  company  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  852(a)  for  the 
taxable  year  during  which  it  paid  such  divi- 
dend: and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  dividends  received  by 
such  company  during  such  taxable  year  are 
less  than  75  percent  of  its  gross  income, 
then.  In  computing  the  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 243,  there  shall  be  taken  into  account 


only  that  portion  of  the  dividend  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
dividend  as  the  aggregate  dividends  received 
by  such  company  during  such  taxable  year 
bear  to  its  gross  income  for  such  taxable 
year. 

•■(2)  Exclusion  under  sections  iie  and 
130.— For  purposes  of  sections  116  and  130, 
in  the  case  of  any  dividend  (other  than  a 
dividend  described  in  subsection  (a))  re- 
ceived from  a  regulated  investment  compa- 
ny which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
852  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  it  paid  the 
dividend— 

"(A)  the  entire  amount  of  such  dividend 
shall  be  treated  as  a  dividend  if  the  aggre- 
gate dividends  received  by  such  company 
during  the  taxable  year  equal  or  exceed  75 
percent  of  its  gross  income, 

"(B)  the  entire  amount  of  such  dividend 
shall  be  treated  as  Interest  if  the  aggregate 
interest  received  by  such  comptmy  during 
the  taxable  year  equals  or  exceeds  75  per- 
cent of  its  gross  income,  or 

•(C)  if  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  do  not 
apply,  a  portion  of  such  dividend  shall  be 
treated  as  a  dividend  (and  a  portion  of  such 
dividend  shall  be  treated  as  interest)  based 
on  the  portion  of  the  company's  gross 
income  which  consists  of  aggregate  divi- 
dends or  aggregate  interests,  as  the  case 
may  be.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, gross  income  and  aggregate  interest 
received  shall  each  be  reduced  by  so  much 
of  the  deduction  allowable  by  section  163 
for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  ag- 
gregate Interest  received  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(3)  Notice  to  shareholders.- The 
amount  of  any  distribution  by  a  regulated 
investment  company  which  may  be  taken 
into  account  as  a  dividend  for  purposes  of 
the  exclusion  under  section  116  and  the  de- 
duction under  section  243  or  as  interest  for 
purposes  of  section  130  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  so  designated  by  the  company  in  a 
written  notice  to  its  shareholders  mailed  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  close  of  its  tax- 
able year. 

•(4)  D(finitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

'(A)  Gross  income.— The  term  gross 
income'  does  not  include  gain  from  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  stock  or  securities. 

"(B)  Aggregate  dividends  received.— The 
term  aggregate  dividends  received'  Includes 
only  dividends  received  from  domestic  cor- 
porations other  than  dividends  from  domes- 
tic corporations  other  than  dividends  de- 
scribed in  section  116(b)(2)  (relating  to  divi- 
dends excluded  from  gross  income).  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  any  dividend  for 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  rules 
provided  In  section  116(c)(2)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain distributions)  shall  apply. 

"(C)  Aggregate  interest  received.— The 
term  aggregate  interest  received'  includes 
only  interest  described  in  section  130(c)(1).". 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  857  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Limitations  Appucable  to  Dividends 
Received  From  Re.*l  Estate  Investment 
Trusts.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
116  (relating  to  an  exclusion  for  dividends 
received  by  individuals)  and  section  243  (re- 
lating to  deductions  for  dividends  received 
by  corporations),  a  dividend  received  from  a 
real  estate  investment  trust  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  part  shall  not  be 
considered  as  a  dividend. 

■(2)  Treatment  por  section  iso.— In  the 
case  of  a  dividend  (other  than  a  capital  gain 
dividend,  as  defined  in  subsection  (b)(3)(C)) 
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received  from  a  real  estate  investment  trust 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  this  part 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  it  paid  the  div- 
idend— 

"(A)  such  dividend  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
terest if  the  aggregate  interest  received  by 
the  real  estate  Investment  trust  for  the  tax- 
able year  equals  or  exceeds  75  percent  of  its 
gross  income,  or 

"(B)  if  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply, 
the  portion  of  such  dividend  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  divi- 
dend as  the  aggregate  interest  received 
bears  to  gross  income  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
terest. 

"(3)  Adjustments  to  gross  income  and  ag- 
gregate iNTOiEST  received.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  gross  income  does  not  include  the  net 
capital  gain, 

"(B)  gross  income  and  aggregate  interest 
received  shall  each  be  reduced  by  so  much 
of  the  deduction  allowable  by  section  163 
for  the  taxable  year  (other  than  for  interest 
on  mortgages  on  real  property  owned  by  the 
real  estate  Investment  trust)  as  does  not 
exceed  aggregate  interest  received  by  the 
taxable  year,  and 

"(C)  gross  Income  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  paragraphs  (4), 
(5),  and  (6)  of  section  857(b). 

'"(4)     AgGRSGATE     INTEREST     RECEIVED.— For 

purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  aggre- 
gate interest  received'  means  only  interest 
described  in  section  130(c)(1). 

'"(5)  Notice  to  shareholders.— The 
amount  of  any  distribution  by  a  real  estate 
Investment  trust  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  as  interest  for  purposes  of  the  ex- 
clusion under  section  130  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  so  designated  by  the  trust  in  a 
written  notice  to  its  shareholders  mailed  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  close  of  its  tax- 
able year.". 

(6)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c>  of  section  302 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
are  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  2.  Ea=TECmVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  Geheral.— The  amendment  made 
by  section  1(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1982. 

(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  section  Kb)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1984. 
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By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself. 

Mr.     Percy,     Mr.     Pell.     Mr. 

BoscHWiTz,    and    Mr.    Zorin- 

SKY): 
S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating 
March  21.  1982.  as  "Afghanistan  Day," 
a  day  to  commemorate  the  struggle  of 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  against  the 
occupation  of  their  country  by  Soviet 
forces;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(Remarks  on  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  312 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  312,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  and  Timofei 
Chmykhalov.    and    for    Lilia.    Peter. 


Liubov,   Lidia,   and   Augustina   Vash- 
chenko. 

S.  494 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  494.  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  44  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  manda- 
tory penalty  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  the  commission  of  a  felony. 

S:  671 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
671.  a  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  es- 
tablishment by  each  State  of  compre- 
hensive alcohol-traffic  safety  pro- 
grams as  part  of  its  highway  safety 
program. 

S.  672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baocus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  672,  a  bill  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  administer  a  national  driver 
register  to  assist  State  driver  licensing 
officials  in  electronically  exchanging 
information  regarding  the  motor  vehi- 
cle driving  records  of  certain  individ- 
uals. 

S.  709 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  709.  a 
bill  to  require  a  refund  value  for  cer- 
tain beverage  containers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY)  w&s  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1182.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act  to  revise  the  manner  of 
computing  the  benefits  provided  under 
such  act.  to  provide  for  certification  of 
physicians  eligible  to  provide  medical 
care  to  workers  covered  by  such  act.  to 
provide  for  an  attorney  to  serve  as  the 
representative  of  the  special  fund  es- 
tablished under  such  act.  to  establish 
a  benefits  review  board  the  members 
of  which  are  appointed  by  the  I*resi- 
dent,  to  establish  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  evaluate  the  manner  in  which 
the  provisions  of  the  act  are  carried 
out.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.131S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215,  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrvCst  laws. 

S.   1346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1246.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  21  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  increase  the  penalties  for  the 


trafficking   in  illegal  drugs,   and   for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1277.  a  bill  to  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  vitamin 
and  mineral  products  for  over-the- 
counter  use. 

S.  1394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1394,  a  bill  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  Secret  Service  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  designated  protectees. 

S.  1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MsuaiER). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  CrORTON)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1448.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

S.  1461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cos[>onsor  of  S.  1451,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  exemption 
from  tax  of  veterans'  organizations. 

S.  1634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochsas,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens), and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1634,  a  bill  to  incorpo- 
rate the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs. 

S.  1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pres- 
SLER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1664.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  supplies  under 
the  control  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies within  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  as  if  it 
were  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  loan  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments property  transferred  to  such 
agency  from  other  Federal  agencies  as 
excess  property. 

S.  1686 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1686,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  provide  that  deposits  of  State  and 
local  governments  will  not  be  subject 


to  reserve  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1702,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  provide  additional  mortgage 
and  loan  insurance  authority. 

S.  1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1724.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1768 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuAYLZ)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1758,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17 
of  the  United  States  Ccxle  to  exempt 
the  private  noncommercial  recording 
of  copyrighted  works  on  video  record- 
ers from  copyright  infringement. 

S.  1771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1771.  a  bill  to  esteblish  in  the  Federal 
Government  a  global  foresight  capa- 
bility with  respect  to  natural  re- 
sources, the  environment,  and  popula- 
tion; to  establish  a  national  population 
policy;  to  establish  an  interagency 
Council  on  Global  Resources,  Environ- 
ment, and  Population,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1767 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1797,  a  bill 
to  provide  the  private  sector  training 
and  placement  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents of  enterprise  zones,  emphasizing 
the  use  of  community-based  organiza- 
tions and  the  involvement  of  small 
business  concerns,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1835.  a  bill  to  allow 
for  the  termination  of  certain  single- 
employer  pension  plans  maintained  by 
enterprises  which  have  been  created 
pursuant  to  an  order  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

S.  1880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1880,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  manufacturing 
clause  of  the  copyright  law. 

S.  1883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),     and    the    Senator    from 
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Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1883,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
conform  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
baclt  and  carryforward  treatment  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation to  that  of  other  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

S.  1907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1907,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Currency  and  For- 
eign Transactions  Reporting  Act  and 
section  1961(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  enforcement, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1944 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Arlunsas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle),  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Badcus)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1944,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  disability  benefits  shall 
not  be  terminated  prior  to  an  exhaus- 
tion of  administrative  remedies  unless 
current  medical  evidence  substantiates 
such  termination. 

S.  1993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1992,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect 
of  certain  provisions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hkfun),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2012,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction  of 
living  expenses  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  eliminate  the  provision 
which  allows  such  deduction  without 
substantiation  of  such  expense. 

S.  3016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zo- 
RiNSKT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2016,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  general- 
ly that  benefits  thereimder  may  be 
paid  to  aliens  only  after  they  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  and  to 
impose  further  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  country 
to  receive  such  benefits. 

S.  3019 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Badcus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2019,  a 


bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  certain 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  certain 
veteran*  and  to  provide  a  cemetery 
plot  allowance  for  certain  veterans. 

S.  3033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Murkowski),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2022,  a  bill  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SEMATT  JOINT  RESOLUTION  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BarrsEN)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58. 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  altering  Fed- 
eral fiscal  decisionmaking  procedures. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  November  8,  1981,  as 
"National  Home  Health  Care  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  141.  joint  res- 
olution designating  February  7 
through  February  13,  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional C^rime  Prevention  Week". 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46.  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  the  mutual  se- 
curity efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

senate  RESOLUTION  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  234, 
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original  resolution  to  pay  a  gratuity  to 
Gerald  E.  Hoots. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  298,  resolution  to 
honor  and  commend  Martin  L.  Skut- 
nik  for  his  courageous  act  of  rescue  in 
the  aircraft  disaster  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  January  13,  1982. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zo- 
rinsky),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  1244  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
Senate  Resolution  20,  resolution  pro- 
viding for  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  309— AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES 
FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  309 

Resolved,  That,  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1.  1982. 
through  February  28.  1983,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent funi  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (I)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$4,301,000  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$45,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Comralt- 
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tee.  except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  310— AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  LUGAR  (for  Mr.   Goldwater) 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  310 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1982,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1983.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  {lersonnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  depsjtment  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,778,106.00.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to 
exceed  $10,000.00  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended) 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  th&ii  February  28.  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  aimual  rate. 


use  on  a  relmburseable  basis  the  services  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$612,710  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  oreanlzatlons  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(i>  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  reconunenda- 
tions  for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  paid 
at  annual  rate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  311— AN 
ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  311 

Resolved,  That  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
and  functions  imposed  on  it  by  section  105 
of  S.  Res.  4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to 
February  4  (Legislative  day.  February  1). 
1977,  as  amended  and  in  exercising  the  au- 
thority conferred  oo  it  by  such  section,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1982.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1983.  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  312-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  THE  RE- 
LEASE OF  GEN.  JAMES  L. 
DOZIER 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  312 

Whereas  United  States  Brigadier  General 
James  L.  Dozier  was  kidnaped  on  December 
17.  1981,  from  his  apartment  In  Verona, 
Italy,  by  members  of  the  Red  Brigade  ter- 
rorist group: 

Whereas  the  Red  Brigade  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  committing  numerous  acts  of 
terrorism  In  Italy,  including  the  kidnaping 
and  murder  In  1978  of  former  Italian  pre- 
mier Aldo  Moro; 

Whereas  General  Dozier  is  the  chief  of 
staff  for  logistics  and  administration  for  the 
southern  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO); 

Whereas  Italian  police  conducted  an  In- 
tensive search  through  much  of  northern 
Italy  looking  for  the  general  and  his  cap- 
tors: 

Whereas  the  Italian  special  antlterrorist 
police,  acting  on  Information  from  an  undis- 
closed source,  made  a  daring  daylight  raid 
on  an  apartment  in  Padua,  Italy,  and  res- 
cued General  Dozier,  imhurt,  after  42  days 
of  captivity: 

Whereas  the  Italian  police  delivered  a 
major  blow  to  the  Red  Brigade  and  other 
terrorist  groups  through  their  rescue  of 
General  Dozier  and  their  capture  of  more 
than  20  suspected  terrorists  during  the 
period  of  his  captivity:  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  Italy  has 
again  demonstrated  its  dedication  as  an  ally 
and  friend  of  the  United  States  and  its  com- 
mitment to  eliminate  terrorism  while  up- 
holding Its  free  and  democratic  institution: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  ex- 
presses its  profound  sense  of  relief  at  the 
safe  rescue  on  January  28,  1982,  of  Brigadier 
General  James  L.  Dozier:  commends  Gener- 
al Dozier  and  his  family  for  their  courage 
and  strength  in  this  difficult  period:  and  ex- 
tends Its  heartfelt  congratulations  and  grat- 


itude to  the  Government  of  Italy  for  its 
dedication  and  effective  efforts  to  rescue 
General  Dozier  and  for  its  success  In  dealing 
a  major  blow  to  terrorism: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  Sutes  should  take 
effective  measures  to  protect  American  dip- 
lomatic and  military  personnel  serving  this 
nation  abroad,  and  should  work  closely  with 
friends  and  allies  to  combat  all  forms  of 
international  terrorism. 

Sbc.  2,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  with  the  request  that  he 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  Government  of 
Italy. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OP  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE 
SENATE 

amendment  no.  1348 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing  for 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate. 

AMKNSMXin  NO.  1346 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  resolution  S.  Res.  20. 
supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
committee  on  trx  budget 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  on  Friday, 
February  5,  at  10  aan..  in  room  6202. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Dr. 
Alice  Rivlin.  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  is  scheduled  to 
testify. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  staff  at  224-4129. 

COMMirrEE  OR  RI7IXS  AMD  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  be 
holding  meetings  to  hear  testimony 
from  committee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  on  their  1982  fund- 
ing resolutions.  These  hearings  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday.  February  9.  10.  and  11. 
1982.  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room  301.  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

COMMITTEZ  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  hold 
a  meeting  on  Friday.  February  26. 
1982.  at  11  a.m..  in  room  301.  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  purpose 
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of  the  meeting  is  to  mark  up  Senate 
committees'  1982  funding  resolutions. 
The  committee  will  also  be  considering 
regulations  to  implement  the  postal 
patron  provisions  of  Public  Law  97-69 
(S.  1224),  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
frank. 

SITBCOIIlinTEE  ON  LABOR,  HEALTH.  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES,  EDUCATION  AND  RELATES  AGENCIES 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  my 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  will 
begin  its  fiscal  1983  hearings  on 
Wednesday,  February  3,  at  1:30  p.m. 
with  an  oversight  hearing  on  a 
number  of  newly  authorized  programs. 
The  subcommittee  has  a  very  large 
area  of  jurisdiction  and  its  hearings 
are  customarily  extensive.  As  present- 
ly scheduled,  they  will  run  through 
the  early  part  of  May. 

A  popular  feature  of  our  hearings  in- 
volves the  taking  of  testimony  from  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  from  the 
private  sector.  We  always  receive 
many  such  requests  to  testify  before 
the  subcommittee  and  it  is  important 
to  the  various  groups  Involved  to  know 
well  in  advance  as  to  when  our  "out- 
side witness"  hearings  will  be  held. 

I,  therefore,  am  glad  to  announce 
today  that  as  presently  scheduled,  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  outside  wit- 
ness hearings  begiiming  Monday,  May 
3,  at  2  p.m.  and  extending  through 
Friday,  May  7. 

I  also  wish  to  aimounce  that  the 
deadline  for  interested  groups  and  in- 
dividuals to  submit  their  requests  for 
an  opportunity  to  testify  will  be 
Friday,  March  12.  All  requests  should 
be  in  writing  and  such  communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  me  in  care 
of  the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Education  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  1108 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510. 

Those  writing  in  will  receive  a  letter 
providing  instructions  for  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  subcommittee. 

In  addition,  the  deadline  for  those 
who  only  wish  to  submit  statements 
for  the  hearing  record  will  be  Friday, 
May  7.  Such  statements  should  be  no 
longer  than  seven  double-spaced  pages 
and  should  also  be  sent  to  me  in  care 
of  the  subcommittee  office. 

SUBCOBOUTTEE  ON  TAXATION  AND  DEBT 
MANAGEXZNT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
chaired  by  Senator  Richard  Lugar,  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  a 
joint  hearing  at  9  a.m.  on  February  5, 
1982.  One  bill  has  been  scheduled:  S. 
1828,  introduced  by  Senator  Lugar  re- 
lating to  the  tax  treatment  of  partner- 
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ships  between  thrift  institutions  and 
others. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to 
briefly  explain  the  issue  raised  by  this 
bill.  This  may  help  in  charting  the 
progress  of  tax  legislation  before  the 
Taxation  Subcommittee,  and  to  assure 
greater  public  awareness  of  tax  bills 
coming  up  for  hearings. 

THRIFT  PARTNERSHIP  TAX  ACT  OF  1981— S.  1838 

S.  1828  would  provide  for  special  tax 
treatment  of  partnerships  between 
thrift  institutions  and  others.  The 
partnerships  would  be  used  to  help 
thrifts  to  dispose  of  low-yield  mort- 
gages by  passing  the  loss  on  disposi- 
tion to  other  taxpayer  partners  who 
can  use  the  losses  to  offset  income. 
SpecificaUy,  S.  1828  would  provide 
that;  first,  the  character  of  gain  or  loss 
on  the  sale  of  mortgages  by  the  part- 
nership would  be  determined  as  if  the 
mortgages  were  sold  by  the  thrift  in- 
stitution, second,  a  partner's  distribu- 
tive share  of  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale 
of  mortgages  may  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  allocation 
has  substantial  economic  effect,  third, 
a  contribution  of  mortgages  to  a  part- 
nership, would  still  be  treated  as  a 
contribution  of  the  mortgages  them- 
selves and  not  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale,  and  fourth,  the  character  of  the 
assets  of  the  partnership  will  flow 
through  proportionately  to  the  thrift 
institution  for  determining  whether  it 
qualifies  as  a  domestic  building  and 
loan  association. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  oversight  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  Monday.  February  8 
and  Friday.  February  26.  begirming  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  to  review  the 
capacity,  distribution  and  status  of  the 
Nation's  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Mineral  Resources,  room  3104.  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-4236. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MoCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
two  changes  in  the  schedule  for  full 
committee  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  hearing  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1983 
previously  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
February  10  at  10  a.m.  has  been  re- 
scheduled for  Tuesday.  February  23  at 
9:30  a.m.;  and  the  hearing  to  consider 
the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  F\iels  Corporation 
for  fiscal  year  1983  previously  sched- 
uled for  Thursday,  February  11  at  10 
a.m.  has  been  rescheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, February  10  at  10  a.m.  both  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Richard  Grundy  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2564. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  on  Thurs- 
day. February  11,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  subcommittee 
will  receive  testimony  from  adminis- 
tration witnesses  on  the  following 
bills:  S.  835.  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L. 
Crow  (10-acre  land  selection  from 
public  lands  in  Alaska);  S.  1501.  to 
convey  16  acres  to  the  University  of 
Alaska;  S.  1519.  to  designate  certain 
national  wildlife  refuge  lands  in  Flori- 
da as  part  of  Florida  Keys  Wilderness; 
H.R.  1528,  to  clear  title  to  certain 
lands  in  Riverside  County.  Calif.  H.R. 
1543.  to  clear  title  to  certain  lands  in 
Alameda  County  (conveyance  of  real 
property  by  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Southern  Pacific  to  A.C.  Taber 
and  his  wife;  S.  1242  (H.R.  2820).  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  the  El  Dorado 
National  Forest  to  certain  individuals; 
S.  982.  to  convey  certain  lands  adja- 
cent to  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Lake  Lowell. 
Boise  project,  Idaho  to  adjacent  land- 
owners; S.  1546.  to  define  and  clarify 
terms  used  in  that  patent  granting  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Idaho;  S. 
1767.  to  transfer  certain  lands  in  Clark 
County,  Nev.,  from  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  the  PYontier  Girl  Scout 
Council;  S.  706,  the  Federal  Land 
Survey  Act  of  1981;  H.R.  2863,  to  sell  a 
portion  of  the  Tahoe  National  Forest 
known  as  Blythe  Arena;  and  H.R. 
2475,  to  withdraw  certain  lands  for 
purpose  of  protecting  the  watershed 
supplying  water  to  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  I»ublic  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water,  room  3104.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 


Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5161. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution,  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 
February  2,  to  discuss  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  February  4, 
1982,  at  10  a.m.  to  discuss  the  Presi- 
dent's New  Federalism  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  4,  at  2 
p.m..  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Lawrence  Eagelburger  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  February  3,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  economic  impact  of 
previous  agricultural  embargoes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RULES  OP  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirement  to  pub- 
lish the  rules  of  each  Senate  commit- 
tee in  the  Record  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year,  I  submit  the 
procedural  rules  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

The  procedural  rules  are  as  follows: 
Rules  of  Procedure,  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics 

RULE  1.  general  procedures 

(a)  Officers:  The  Committee  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
it«  members.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  duties  of  the  Chair  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Vice  Chairman  or,  in  the  Vice  Chair- 
man's absence,  a  Committee  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman. 


(b)  Procedural  Rules:  The  basic  procedur- 
al rules  of  the  Committee  are  stated  as  a 
part  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate 
in  Senate  Resolution  338.  S8th  Congress,  as 
amended,  as  well  as  other  resolutions  and 
laws.  Supplementary  Procedural  Rules  are 
stated  herein  and  are  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Rules.  The  Rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  adoption,  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Committee 
office  upon  request. 

(c)  Meetings: 

( 1 )  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

(2)  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chsurman  or  Vice  Chairman  if  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  notice  is  furnished  to 
all  members.  If  all  members  agree,  a  special 
meeting  may  be  held  on  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  notice. 

OKA)  If  any  member  of  the  Committee 
desires  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  called,  the  member  may  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Committee  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  for  that 
special  meeting. 

<B)  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  filing  of  the  request.  If,  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be 
held  within  seven  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  any  three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  file  their  writ- 
ten notice  In  the  office  of  the  Committee 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  will 
be  heid  at  a  specified  date  and  hour:  such 
special  meeting  may  not  occur  until  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  notice  Is  filed.  The 
Clerk  shall  immediately  notify  all  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  date  and  hour  of 
the  special  meeting.  The  Committee  shall 
meet  at  the  specified  date  and  hour. 

(d)  Quorum: 

(1)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  Involving 
complaints  and  allegations  of  misconduct, 
including  the  consideration  of  matters  In- 
volving sworn  complaints,  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  information,  resultant  preliminary 
inquiries,  initial  reviews,  investigations, 
hearings,  recommendations  or  reports  and 
matters  relating  to  Senate  Resolution  400, 
agreed  to  May  19, 1976. 

(2)  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  routine 
business  of  the  Select  Committee  not  cov- 
ered by  the  first  subparagraph  of  this  para- 
graph. Including  requests  for  opinions  and 
interpretations  concerning  the  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  or  any  other  statute  or  regula- 
tion under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select 
Committee,  If  one  member  of  the  quorum  is 
a  Member  of  the  Majority  Party  and  one 
member  of  the  quorum  is  a  Member  of  the 
Minority  Party.  During  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee,  constituting  the  quorum  shall 
have  the  right  to  postpone  further  discus- 
sion of  a  pending  matter  untU  such  time  as 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  are  present. 

(3)  The  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony. 

(e)  Order  of  Business:  Questions  as  to  the 
order  of  business  and  the  procedure  of  the 
Committee  shall  in  the  first  Instance  be  de- 
cided by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 


subject  to  reversal  by  a  vote  by  a  majority 
of  the  Committee. 

(f>  Hearings  Announcements:  The  Com- 
mittee shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conduct«d  by  it  at  least  one 
week  before  the  commencement  of  that 
hearing,  and  shall  publish  such  announce- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record.  If  the 
Committee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  commence  a  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date,  such  notice  will  be  given  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

(g)  Open  and  Closed  Committee  Meetings: 
Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  or  closed  to  the  public  (executive 
session),  as  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  5(b)  to  (d)  of  Rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Executive 
session  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
closed  except  to  the  members  and  *.he  staff 
of  the  Committee.  On  the  motion  of  any 
member,  and  with  the  approval  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Committee  members  present, 
other  Individuals  may  be  admitted  to  an  ex- 
ecutive session  meeting  for  a  specified 
period  or  purpose. 

(h)  Record  of  Testimony  and  Committee 
Action:  An  accurate  stenographic  or  tran- 
scribed electronic  record  shall  be  kept  of  all 
Committee  proceedings,  whether  in  execu- 
tive or  public  session.  Such  record  shall  In- 
clude sienators'  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  Is  held.  The  record  of 
a  witness'  testimony,  whether  In  public  or 
executive  session,  shall  be  made  available 
for  inspection  to  the  witness  or  his  counsel 
under  Committee  supervision:  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  by  that  witness  In  public 
session,  or  that  part  of  the  testimony  given 
by  the  witness  In  executive  session  and  sub- 
sequently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
in  a  public  session,  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  witness  If  he  so  requests.  (See  Rule  6 
on  Procedures  for  Conducting  Hearings.) 

(i)  Secrecy  of  Executive  Testimony  and 
Action  and  of  Complaint  Proceedings: 

( 1 )  All  testimony  and  action  taken  In  exec- 
utive session  shall  be  kept  secret  and  shall 
not  be  released  outside  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  All  testimony  and  action  relating  to  a 
sworn  complaint  shall  be  kept  secret  and 
shall  not  be  released  by  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  except  the  respondent, 
without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  until  such  time  as  a  report  to 
the  Senate  Is  required  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 338,  88th  Congress,  as  amended,  or 
unless  otherwise  permitted  under  these 
Rules.  (See  Rule  9  on  Procedures  for  Han- 
dling Committee  Sensitive  and  Claulfled 
Materials. ) 

(J)  Release  of  Reports  to  Public:  No  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to,  or  copies  of  any  Com- 
mittee report,  study,  or  other  document 
which  purports  to  express  the  views,  find- 
ings, conclusions  or  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  In  connection  with  any  of  Its  ac- 
tivities or  proceedings  may  be  released  to 
any  individual  or  group  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Whenever  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  Is  authorized 
to  make  any  determination,  theh  the  deter- 
mination may  be  released  at  his  or  her  dis- 
cretion. Each  member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
have  separate  views  Included  as  part  of  any 
Committee  report.  (See  Rule  9  on  Proce- 
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dures  for  Handling  Committee  Sensitive  and 
aassified  Materials.) 

(k)  IneliglbUlty  or  Disqualification  of 
Members  and  Staff: 

(DA  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Committee 
proceeding  that  relates  specifically  to  any  of 
the  following: 

(A)  The  member's  own  conduct: 

(B)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  or  offi- 
cer that  the  member  supervises,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXXVII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 

(C)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  or  any 
officer  that  the  member  supervises;  or 

(D)  A  complaint,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  a  member,  or  by  any  employee 
or  officer  that  the  member  supervises. 

(2)  If  any  Committee  proceeding  appears 
to  relate  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  In  a 
maimer  described  in  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  staff  shall  prepare  a 
report  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 
If  either  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chair- 
man concludes  from  the  report  that  It  ap- 
pears that  the  member  may  be  Ineligible. 
the  member  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of 
the  nature  of  the  particular  proceeding  and 
the  reason  that  it  appears  that  the  member 
may  be  ineligible  to  participate  In  It.  If  the 
member  agrees  that  he  or  she  is  ineligible, 
the  member  shall  so  notify  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman.  If  the  member  believes  that 
he  or  she  Is  not  ineligible,  he  or  she  may  ex- 
plain the  reasons  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  and  if  they  both  agree  that  the 
member  is  not  Ineligible,  the  member  shall 
continue  to  serve.  But  if  either  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman  continues  to  believe 
that  the  member  is  ineligible,  while  the 
member  believes  that  he  or  she  is  not  ineli- 
gible, the  matter  shall  be  promptly  referred 
to  the  Committee.  The  member  shall 
present  his  or  her  arguments  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  executive  session.  Any  contested 
questions  concerning  a  member's  eligibility 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee,  meeting  in  executive  session, 
with  the  member  in  question  not  participat- 
ing. 

(3)  A  member  may  also  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  a  Committee  proceed- 
ing in  other  circumstances  not  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph (kxi). 

(4)  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
given  written  notice  of  the  ineligibility  or 
disqualification  of  any  member  from  any 
Initial  review,  investigation,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding requiring  the  appointment  of  an- 
other member  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (kK5). 

(5)  Whenever  a  member  of  the  Committee 
is  Ineligible  to  participate  in  or  disqualifies 
himself  from  participating  in  any  initial 
review,  investigation,  or  other  substantial 
Committee  proceeding,  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  Is  of  the  same  party  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXTV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  that  proceeding. 

(6)  A  member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall 
be  Ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Commit- 
tee proceeding  that  the  staff  director  or  out- 
side counsel  determines  relates  specifically 
to  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  the  staff  member's  own  conduct; 

(B)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  that  the 
staff  member  supervises; 

(C)  the  conduct  of  any  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  whom  the  staff  member  has 
worked  for  any  substantial  period;  or 

(D)  a  complaint,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  the  staff  member.  At  the  direc- 


tion or  with  the  consent  of  the  staff  director 
or  outside  counsel,  a  staff  member  may  also 
be  disqualified  from  participating  In  a  Com- 
mittee proceeding  in  other  circumstances 
not  listed  above. 

(1)  Recorded  Votes:  Any  member  may  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  on  any  matter. 

(m)  Proxies;  Recording  Votes  of  Absent 
Members: 

(1)  Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  allowed 
when  the  question  before  the  Conmiittee  is 
the  initiation  or  continuation  of  an  initial 
review  or  an  investigation,  or  the  issuance  of 
a  report  or  recommendation  related  thereto 
concerning  a  Member  or  officer  of  the 
Senate.  In  any  such  case  an  absent  mem- 
ber's vote  may  be  announced  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  member's  position 
and  such  announced  votes  shall  not  be 
counted  for  or  against  the  motion. 

(2)  On  matters  other  than  matters  listed 
in  paragraph  (m)  (1)  above,  the  Committee 
may  order  that  the  record  be  held  open  for 
the  vote  of  absentees  or  recorded  proxy 
votes  if  the  absent  Committee  member  has 
been  Informed  of  the  matter  on  which  the 
vote  occurs  and  has  affirmatively  requested 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  in  writ- 
ing that  he  be  so  recorded. 

(3)  All  proxies  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  to  be  recorded. 

(4)  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

(n)  Approval  of  Blind  Trusts  and  Foreign 
Travel  Requests  Between  Sessions  and 
During  Extended  Recesses: 

During  any  period  in  which  the  Senate 
stands  in  adjournment  between  sessions  of 
the  Congress  or  stands  in  a  recess  scheduled 
to  extend  beyond  fourteen  days,  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman,  or  their  designees. 
Eu:ting  Jointly,  are  authorized  to  approve  or 
disapprove  blind  trusts  under  the  provision 
of  Rule  XXXIV,  and  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove foreign  travel  requests  which  require 
immediate  resolution. 

(0)  Committee  Use  of  Services  or  Employ- 
ees of  Other  Agencies  and  Departments: 

With  the  prior  consent  of  the  department 
or  agency  Involved,  the  Committee  may  (1) 
utilize  the  services,  information,  or  facilities 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such 
persoimel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee,  the  Committee  may  utilize 
the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of 
such  other  committee  or  subconunittee 
whenever  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  acting  Jointly,  determine 
that  such  action  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. 

RULE  2:  PROCEDURXS  FOR  SWORN  COMPLAINTS 

(a)  Sworn  Complaints:  Any  person  may 
file  a  sworn  complaint  with  the  Committee, 
alleging  that  any  Senator,  or  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  has  violated  a  law,  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any 
nile  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  any  individual  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  or  her  duty  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  has 
engaged  In  improper  conduct  which  may  re- 
flect upon  tht  Senate. 

(b)  Form  and  Content  of  Complaints:  A 
complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (a)  shall  be 
in  writing  and  under  oath,  and  shall  set 
forth  in  simple,  concise  and  direct  state- 
ments: 

(1)  The  name  and  legal  address  of  the 
party  filing  the  complaint  (hereinafter,  the 
complainant); 


(2)  The  name  and  position  or  title  of  each 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
who  is  specifically  alleged  to  have  engaged 
in  the  Improper  conduct  or  committed  the 
violation  (hereinafter,  the  respondent): 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  alleged  improper 
conduct  or  violation,  including  if  possible, 
the  specific  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  or  other  law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation alleged  to  have  been  violated. 

(4)(A)  A  statement  of  the  facts  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  complainant  that 
are  alleged  to  constitute  the  improper  con- 
duct or  violation. 

(B)  The  term  "personal  knowledge"  is  not 
intended  to  and  does  not  limit  the  complain- 
ant's statement  to  situations  that  he  or  she 
personally  witnessed  or  to  activities  in 
which  the  complainant  was  a  participant. 

(C)  Where  allegations  in  the  sworn  com- 
plaint are  made  upon  the  Information  and 
belief  of  the  complainant,  the  complaint 
shall  so  state,  and  shall  set  forth  the  basis 
for  such  information  and  belief. 

(5)  The  complainant  must  swear  that  all 
of  the  information  contained  In  the  com- 
plaint either  (a)  Is  true,  or  (b)  was  obtained 
under  circumstances  such  that  the  com- 
plainant has  sufficient  personal  knowledge 
of  the  source  of  the  Information  reasonably 
to  believe  that  it  is  true.  The  complainant 
may  so  swear  either  by  oath  or  by  solemn 
affirmation  before  a  notary  public  or  other 
authorized  official. 

(6)  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
complainant  relevant  to  or  in  support  of  his 
or  her  allegations  may  be  appended  to  the 
complaint. 

(c)  Processing  of  Sworn  Complaints: 

(1)  When  the  Committee  receives  a  sworn 
complaint  against  a  Member,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  It  shall  determine  by 
majority  vote  whether  the  complaint  Is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  rule. 

(2)  If  It  Is  determined  by  the  Committee 
that  a  sworn  complaint  does  not  substantial- 
ly comply  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (b),  the  complaint  shall  be  returned 
promptly  to  Uie  complainant,  with  a  state- 
ment explaining  how  the  complaint  fails  to 
comply  and  a  copy  of  the  rules  for  filing 
sworn  complaints.  The  complainant  may  re- 
submit the  complaint  In  the  proper  form.  If 
the  complaint  Is  not  revised  so  that  it  sub- 
stantially complies  with  the  stated  require- 
ments, the  Committee  may  In  its  discretion 
process  the  complaint  in  accordance  with 
Rule  3. 

(3)  A  sworn  complaint  against  any 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
that  is  determined  by  the  Committee  to  be 
in  substantial  compliance  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  respondent  within  five  days  of 
that  determination.  The  transmittal  notice 
shall  Include  the  date  upon  which  the  com- 
plaint was  received,  a  statement  that  the 
complaint  conforms  to  the  applicable  rules, 
a  statement  that  the  Committee  will  Imme- 
diately begin  an  initial  review  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  a  statement  inviting  the  re- 
spondent to  provide  any  information  rele- 
vant to  the  complaint  to  the  Committee.  A 
copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
supplied  with  the  notice. 

RULE  3:  PROCDURKS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  AUXGA- 
TIONS  OTHER  THAN  A  SWORN  COMPLAINT;  PRE- 
LIMINARY INQUIRY 

(a)  Unsworn  Allegations  or  Information: 
Any  member  or  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  Committee,  and 
any  other  person  may  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee, any  credible  Information  available  to 
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him  or  her  that  indicates  that  any  named  or 
unnamed  Member,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  may  have— 

(1)  violated  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct: 

(2)  violated  a  law; 

(3)  violated  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Individ- 
uals in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
Members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the 
Senate;  or 

(4)  engaged  In  Improper  conduct  which 
may  reflect  upon  the  Senate.  Such  allega- 
tions or  Information  may  be  reported  to  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  a  Committee 
member,  or  a  Committee  staff  memlwr. 

(b)  Sources  of  Unsworn  Allegations  or  In- 
formation: The  information  to  be  reported 
to  the  Committee  under  paragraph  (a),  may 
be  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  sworn  complaints  that  do  not  satisfy 
all  of  the  requirements  of  Rule  2: 

(2)  anonymous  or  Informal  complaints, 
whether  or  not  satisfying  the  requlrments 
of  Rule  2; 

(3)  information  developed  during  a  study 
or  inquiry  by  the  Committee  or  other  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding information  obtained  In  connection 
with  legislative  or  general  oversight  hear- 
ings; 

(4)  Information  reported  by  the  news 
media;  or 

(5)  information  obtained  from  any  individ- 
ual, agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  Preliminary  Inquiry: 

(1)  When  Information  Is  presented  to  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a),  it 
shall  immediately  be  transmitted  to  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  for  one 
of  the  following  actions. 

(A)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly,  may  conduct  or  may  direct 
the  Committee  staff  to  conduct,  a  prelimi- 
nary Inquiry. 

(B)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly,  may  present  the  allegations 
or  Information  received  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  it  to  determine  whether  an  Initial 
review  should  be  undertaken  (See  para- 
graph (d).) 

(2)  A  preliminary  Inquiry  may  Include  any 
inquiries  or  interviews  that  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  Chairman  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.  In  particular,  the  preliminary 
inquiry  may  seek  Independent  credible  evi- 
dence that  tends  to  corroborate  the  Infor- 
mation received  and  may  also  Include  dis- 
cussions or  correspondence  with  the  com- 
plainant, if  any.  and  the  respondent,  if  any. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry, the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
shall  receive  a  full  report  of  Its  findings. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  shall  then  determine  what  further 
action,  if  any.  is  appropriate  In  the  particu- 
lar case.  Including  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  No  further  action  Is  appropriate,  be- 
cause the  alleged  Improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion Is  clearly  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee; 

(B)  No  further  action  Is  appropriate,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
alleged  improper  corvduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred;  or 

(C)  The  unsworn  allegations  or  Informa- 
tion, and  a  report  on  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry, should  be  referred  to  the  Conmiittee, 
to  determine  whether  an  Initial  review 
should  be  undertaken.  (See  paragraph  (d).) 

(4)  If  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man are  unable  to  agree  on  a  determination 


at  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
then  they  shall  refer  the  allegations  or  in- 
formation to  the  Committee,  with  a  report 
on  the  preliminary  inquiry,  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  an  initial  review 
should  be  undertaken.  (See  paragraph  (d).) 

(5)  A  preliminary  Inquiry  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  sixty  days  after  the  unsworn 
allegations  or  Information  were  received  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  The 
sixty  day  period  may  be  extended  for  a  spec- 
ified period  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly.  A  preliminary  in- 
quiry is  completed  when  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  have  made  the  determi- 
nation required  by  subparagraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Determination  Whether  to  Conduct  an 
Initial  Review:  When  Information  or  allega- 
tions are  presented  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  whether  an  Initial 
review  should  be  undertaken. 

(1)  An  Initial  review  shall  be  undertaken 
when— 

(A)  there  Is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  possible  improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion may  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee;  and 

(B)  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  Information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  Improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred. 

(2)  The  determination  whether  to  under- 
take an  Initial  review  shall  be  made  by  re- 
corded vote  within  thirty  days  following  the 
Conunlttee's  receipt  of  the  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  Information  from  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman,  or  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Committee  thereafter  if  none  occurs 
within  thirty  days,  unless  this  time  is  ex- 
tended for  a  specified  period  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(3)  The  Committee  may  determine  that  an 
Initial  review  Is  not  warranted  because  (a) 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  before  the  Committee  that 
the  Improper  conduct  or  violation  may  have 
occurred,  or  (b)  the  improper  conduct  or 
violation,  even  If  proven.  Is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

(A)  If  the  Committee  determines  that  an 
initial  review  Is  not  warranted,  it  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant,  if  any, 
and  any  known  respondent. 

(B)  If  there  Is  a  complainant,  he  or  she 
may  also  be  invited  to  submit  additional  In- 
formation, and  notified  of  the  procedures 
for  filing  a  sworn  complaint.  If  the  com- 
plainant later  provides  additional  informa- 
tion, not  in  the  form  of  a  sworn  complaint, 
it  shall  be  handled  as  a  new  allegation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  Rule  3.  If 
he  or  she  submits  a  sworn  complaint.  It 
shall  be  handled  In  accordance  with  Rule  3. 

(4)(A)  The  Committee  may  determine 
that  there  is  a  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  it  that  the  Im- 
proper conduct  or  violation  may  have  oc- 
curred and  may  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee,  and  that  an  initial  review 
must  therefore  be  conducted. 

(B)  If  the  Conunlttee  determines  that  an 
initial  review  will  be  conducted,  It  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant,  if  any, 
and  the  respondent.  If  any. 

(C)  The  notice  required  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  include  a  general  statement 
of  the  information  or  allegations  before  the 
Committee,  and  a  statement  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  Immediately  begin  an  initial 
review  of  the  complaint.  A  copy  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  notice. 


(5)  If  a  member  of  the  Conunlttee  believes 
that  the  preliminary  inquiry  has  provided 
sufficient  information  for  the  Committee  to 
determine  whether  there  Is  substantial  cred- 
ible evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred,  the  member  may  move 
that  the  Committee  dispense  with  the  Ini- 
tial review  and  move  directly  to  the  determi- 
nations described  In  Rule  4(f).  The  Commit- 
tee may  adopt  such  a  motion  by  majority 
vote  of  the  full  Committee. 

RI7LE  4:  pr(x:edures  por  conddctihc  an 

INITIAL  REVIEW 

(a)  Basis  for  Initial  Review:  The  Commit- 
tee shall  promptly  commence  an  Initial 
review  whenever  it  has  received  either  (Da 
sworn  complaint  that  the  Committee  has 
determined  is  In  substantial  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  Rule  2,  or  (2)  un- 
sworn allegations  or  Information  that  have 
caused  the  Committee  to  determine  In  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  3  that  an  Initial  review 
must  be  conducted. 

(b)  Scope  of  Initial  Review: 

(1)  The  Initial  review  shall  be  of  such  du- 
ration and  scope  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  there  Is  substantial  credi- 
ble evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred. 

(2)  The  Initial  review  may  include  any  In- 
quiries or  Interviews  that  the  Committee 
deems  appropriate  to  obtain  the  evidence 
upon  which  to  make  the  determination  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (I),  including  the 
taking  of  sworn  statements  and  the  use  of 
subpoenas. 

(c)  Opportunity  of  Response:  An  initial 
review  may  Include  an  opportunity  for  any 
known  respondent  or  his  designated  repre- 
sentative, to  present  either  a  written  or  oral 
statement,  or  to  respond  orally  to  questions 
from  the  Committee.  Such  an  oral  state- 
ment or  answers  shall  be  transmitted  and 
signed  by  the  person  providing  the  state- 
ment or  answers. 

(d)  Status  Reports:  The  Committee  staff 
or  outside  counsel  shall  pericxUcally  report 
to  the  Committee  In  the  form  and  according 
to  the  schedule  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  reports  shall  be  confidential. 

(e)  Final  Report:  When  the  initial  review 
Is  completed,  the  staff  or  outside  counsel 
shall  make  a  confidential  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  findings  and  recommendations. 

(f)  Conunlttee  Action:  As  soon  as  practica- 
ble following  submission  of  the  report  on 
the  Initial  review,  the  Committee  shall  de- 
termine by  a  recorded  vote  whether  there  Is 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  (x>n- 
clude  that  violation  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  has  occurred.  The  Com- 
mittee may  make  any  of  the  following  deter- 
minations: 

(1)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  Is  not  such  substantial  credible  evi- 
dence. In  this  case,  the  Committee  shall 
report  Its  determination  to  the  complainant, 
if  any,  and  to  the  respondent,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation. The  explanation  may  be  as  detailed 
as  the  Committee  desires,  but  It  is  not  re- 
quired to  Include  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  evidence  collected  In  the  initial  review. 

(2)  The  Conunlttee  may  determine  that 
there  Is  such  substantial  credible  evidence, 
but  that  the  alleged  violation  Is  Inadvertent, 
technical,  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimis 
nature.  In  this  case,  the  Committee  may  at- 
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tempt  to  correct  or  to  prevent  such  violation 
by  informal  methods.  The  Committee's  final 
determination  in  this  matter  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  complainant,  if  any.  and  to 
the  respondent,  if  any. 

(3)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  such  substantial  credible  evidence, 
but  that  the  alleged  violation,  if  proven,  al- 
though not  of  a  de  minimis  nature,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  serious  to  Justify  the 
severe  disciplinary  actions  specified  in 
Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Congress,  as 
amended  (i.e..  for  a  Member,  censure,  expul- 
sion, or  recommendation  to  the  appropriate 
party  conference  regarding  the  Member's 
seniority  or  positions  of  responsibility;  or 
for  an  officer  or  employee,  suspension  or 
dismissal).  In  this  case,  the  Committee,  by 
the  recorded  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
four  members,  may  propose  a  remedy  that 
It  deems  appropriate.  If  the  respondent 
agrees  to  the  proposed  remedy,  a  summary 
of  the  Committee's  conclusions  and  the 
remedy  proposed  and  agreed  to  shall  be 
filed  as  a  public  record  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  smd  a  notice  of  the  filing  shall 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

(4)  The  Committee  may  determine,  by  re- 
corded affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four 
members,  that  there  is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence,  and  also  either:  (A)  that 
the  violation,  if  proved,  would  be  sufficient- 
ly seiious  to  warrant  imposition  of  one  of 
the  severe  disciplinary  actions  listed  in  para- 
graph (3):  or  (B)  that  the  violation,  if 
proven,  is  less  serious,  but  was  not  resolved 
pursuant  to  the  procedure  in  paragraph  (3). 
In  either  case,  the  Committee  shall  order 
that  an  investigation  promptly  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  Rule  5. 

RCU  S:  PROCEDURXS  FOR  CONDUCTING  AN 
nrVKS'TIGATION 

(a)  E>efinltlon  of  Investigation:  An  "inves- 
tigation" is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by  the 
Committee,  by  recorded  affirmative  vote  of 
at  least  four  members,  after  a  finding  on 
the  basis  of  an  initial  review  that  there  is 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude that  a  violation  within  its  Jurisdiction 
has  occurred. 

(b)  Scope  of  Investigation:  When  the 
Committee  decides  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion, it  shall  be  of  such  duration  and  scope 
as  is  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion has  occurred.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, designated  outside  counsel,  or  if 
the  Committee  determines  not  to  use  out- 
side counsel,  the  Committee  or  its  staff, 
may  conduct  inquiries  or  interviews,  take 
sworn  statements,  use  compulsory  process 
as  described  In  Rule  7.  or  take  any  other  ac- 
tions that  the  Committee  deems  appropri- 
ate to  secure  the  evidence  necessary  to 
make  this  determination. 

(c)  Notice  to  Respondent:  The  Committee 
shall  give  written  notice  to  any  known  re- 
spondent who  is  the  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion. The  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  re- 
spondent no  later  than  five  working  days 
after  the  Committee  has  voted  to  conduct 
an  investigation.  The  notice  shall  include  a 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  possible  vio- 
lation, and  a  description  of  the  evidence  in- 
dicating that  a  possible  violation  occurred. 
The  Committee  shall  offer  the  respondent 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  statement  or  to 
respond  to  questions  from  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Committee  staff,  or  outside 
counsel. 

(d)  Right  to  a  Hearing:  The  Conunlttee 
shall  accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  it  recommends  discipli- 


nary action  against  that  respondent  to  the 
Senate. 

(e)  Progress  Reports  to  Committee:  The 
Committee  staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Committee  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  investigation.  Such 
reports  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Committee 
in  the  form  and  according  to  the  schedule 
prescribed  by  the  Committee,  and  shall  be 
confidential. 

(f)  Report  of  Investigation: 

(1)  Upon  completion  of  an  Investigation, 
Including  any  hearings  held  pursuant  to 
Rule  6.  the  outside  counsel  or  the  staff  shall 
submit  a  confidential  written  report  to  the 
Committee,  which  shall  detail  the  factual 
findings  of  the  investigation  and  which  may 
recommend  disciplinary  action,  if  appropri- 
ate. Findings  of  fact  of  the  investigation 
shall  be  detailed  in  this  report  whether  or 
not  disciplinary  action  is  reconunended. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  consider  the 
report  of  the  staff  or  outside  counsel 
promply  following  its  submission.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Senate,  including  a  recommendation  to 
the  Senate  concerning  disciplinary  action,  if 
appropriate.  A  report  shall  be  issued,  stating 
in  detail  the  Committee's  findings  of  fact, 
whether  or  not  disciplinary  action  is  recom- 
mended. The  report  shall  also  explain  fully 
the  reasons  underlying  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation concerning  disciplinary 
action,  if  any.  No  recommendation  or  reso- 
lution of  the  Conunlttee  concerning  the  in- 
vestigatioo  of  a  Member,  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Senate  may  be  approved  except  by 
the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  not  less 
than  four  members  of  the  Committee's. 

(3)  Promptly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation,  the  Committee's  report  and 
recommendation  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
provided  to  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent. The  full  report  and  reconunenda- 
tion  shall  be  printed  and  made  public, 
unless  the  Committee  determines  by  majori- 
ty vote  that  it  should  remain  confidential. 

RULI  6:  PROCKDURXS  FOR  HEARINGS 

(a)  Right  to  a  Hearing:  The  Committee 
may  hold  a  public  or  executive  hearing  in 
any  inquiry,  initial  review,  investigation,  or 
other  proceeding.  The  Committee  shall 
accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  it  recommends  disciplinary 
action  against  that  respondent  to  the 
Senate.  (See  Rule  5(e).) 

(b)  Non>public  Hearings:  The  Committee 
may  at  any  time  during  a  hearing  determine 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  5(b)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
whether  to  receive  the  testimony  of  specific 
witnesses  In  executive  session.  If  a  witness 
desires  to  express  a  preference  for  testifying 
in  public  or  in  executive  session,  he  or  she 
shall  so  notify  the  Committee  at  least  five 
days  before  he  or  she  is  scheduled  to  testify. 

(c)  Adjudicatory  Hearings:  The  Commit- 
tee may.  by  majority  vote,  designate  any 
public  or  executive  hearing  as  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing:  and.  any  hearing  which  is  con- 
cerned with  possible  disciplinary  action 
against  a  respondent  or  respondents  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee  shall  be  an  adjudi- 
catory hearing.  In  any  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  procedures  described  in  paragraph  (J) 
shall  apply. 

(d)  Subpoena  Power:  The  Committee  may 
require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  or  other  articles 
as  it  deems  advisable.  (See  Rule  7.) 


(e)  Notice  Of  Hearings'  The  Conmilttee 
shall  make  public  an  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  it.  in  accordance 
with  Rule  1(f). 

(f)  Presiding  Officer:  The  Chairman  shall 
preside  over  the  hearings,  or  in  his  absence 
the  Vice  Chairman.  If  the  Vice  Chairman  is 
also  absent,  a  Committee  member  designat- 
ed by  the  Chairman  shall  preside.  If  an  oath 
or  affirmation  is  required,  it  shall  be  admin- 
istered to  a  witness  by  the  Presiding  Officer, 
or  in  his  absence,  by  any  Committee 
member. 

(g)  Witnesses: 

(DA  subpoena  or  other  request  to  testify 
shall  be  served  on  a  witness  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  hU  or  her  scheduled  appearance 
to  allow  the  witness  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  to 
prepare  for  the  hearing  and  to  employ  coun- 
sel if  desired. 

(2)  The  Committee  may,  by  majority  vote, 
rule  that  no  member  of  the  Committee  or 
staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  make  public 
the  name  of  any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the 
Committee  before  the  date  of  that  witness' 
scheduled  appearance,  except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly. 

(3)  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  pre- 
pared or  written  statement  in  executive  or 
public  hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such 
statement  with  the  Committee  at  least  two 
working  days  in  advance  of  the  hearing  at 
which  the  statement  is  to  be  presented.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  deter- 
mine whether  such  statements  may  be  read 
or  placed  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

(4)  Insofar  as  practicable,  each  witness 
shall  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  oral 
opening  statement,  if  he  or  she  desires  to  do 
so. 

(h)  Right  to  Testify:  Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  who  is  specifically 
identified  or  otherwise  referred  to  in  testi- 
mony or  in  statements  made  by  a  Conunlt- 
tee member,  staff  member  or  outside  coun- 
sel, or  any  witness,  and  who  reasonably  be- 
lieves that  the  statement  tends  to  adversely 
affect  his  or  her  reputation  may— 

(1)  request  to  appear  personally  before 
the  Committee  to  testify  in  his  or  her  own 
behalf;  or 

(2)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence  or  state- 
ment of  which  he  or  she  complained.  Such 
request  and  such  statement  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Cctnmittee  for  its  consideration 
and  action. 

(i)  Conduct  of  Witnesses  and  Other 
Attendees:  The  Presiding  Officer  may 
punish  any  breaches  of  order  and  decorum 
by  censure  and  exclusion  from  the  hearings. 
The  Committee,  by  majority  vote,  may  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  that  the  offender  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

(J)  Adjudicatory  Hearing  Procedures: 

(1)  Notice  of  Hearings:  A  copy  of  the 
public  announcement  of  an  adjudicatory 
hearing,  required  by  paragraph  (e).  shall  be 
furnished  together  with  a  copy  of  these 
Rules  to  all  witnesses  at  the  time  they  are 
subpoenaed  or  otherwise  simunoned  to  testi- 
fy. 

(2)  Preparation  for  Adjudicatory  Hear- 
ings: 

(A)  At  least  five  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  Committee  shall  provide  the  following 
Information  and  documents  to  the  respond- 
ent, if  any: 

(i)  a  list  of  proposed  witnesses  to  be  called 
at  the  hearing; 
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(ii)  copies  of  all  documents  expected  to  be 
introduced  as  exhibits  at  the  hearing;  and 

(ill)  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  expected  to  be  given  by  each 
witness  to  be  called  at  the  hearing. 

(B)  At  least  two  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  respondent,  if  any.  shall  provide  the  in- 
formation and  documents  described  in  divi- 
sions (i).  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  to 
the  Conmiittee. 

(C)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Conunlttee. 
the  information  and  documents  to  be  ex- 
changed under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  an  appropriate  agreement  limiting 
access  and  disclosure. 

(D)  If  a  respondent  refuses  to  provide  the 
information  and  documents  to  the  Commit- 
tee (see  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subparagraph), 
or  if  a  respondent  or  other  Individual  vio- 
lates an  agreement  limiting  access  and  dis- 
closure, the  Committee,  by  majority  vote, 
may  reconunend  to  the  Senate  that  the  of- 
fender be  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

(3)  Swearing  of  Witnesses:  All  witnesses 
who  testify  at  adjudicatory  hearings  shall 
be  sworn  unless  the  Presiding  Officer,  for 
good  cause,  decides  that  a  witness  does  not 
have  to  be  sworn. 

(4)  Right  to  Coiuisel:  Any  witness  at  an 
adjudicatory  hearing  may  be  accompanied 
by  counsel  of  his  or  her  own  choosing,  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  advise  the  witness  of 
his  or  her  legal  rights  during  the  testimony. 

(5)  Right  to  Cross-Examine  and  Call  Wit- 
nesses: 

(A)  In  adjudicatory  hearings,  any  respond- 
ent who  Is  the  subject  of  an  investigation, 
and  any  other  person  who  obtains  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  may  personally 
or  through  counsel  cross-examine  witnesses 
called  by  the  Committee  and  may  call  wit- 
nesses in  his  or  her  own  behalf. 

(B)  A  respondent  may  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  for  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  or  the  production 
of  documents  on  his  or  her  behalf.  An  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  upon  a  concise 
showing  by  the  respondent  that  the  pro- 
posed testimony  or  evidence  is  relevant  and 
appropriate,  as  determined  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman. 

(C)  With  respect  to  witnesses  called  by  a 
respondent,  or  other  individual  given  per- 
mission by  the  Committee,  each  such  wit- 
ness shall  first  be  examined  by  the  party 
who  called  the  witness  or  by  that  party's 
counsel. 

(D)  At  least  one  working  day  before  a  wit- 
ness' scheduled  app)earance.  a  witness  or  a 
witness'  counsel  may  submit  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee written  questions  proposed  to  be  asked 
of  that  witness.  If  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  It  is  necessary,  such  questions 
may  be  asked  by  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  by  any  Committee  staff  member 
if  directed  by  a  Committee  member.  The 
witness  or  witness'  counsel  may  also  submit 
additional  sworn  testimony  for  the  record 
within  twenty  four  hours  after  the  last  day 
that  the  witness  has  testified.  The  insertion 
of  such  testimony  in  that  day's  record  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  acting  Jointly  within 
five  days  after  the  testimony  is  received. 

(6)  Admissibility  of  Evidence: 

(A)  The  object  of  the  hearing  shall  be  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  Any  evidence  that  may 
be  relevant  and  probative  shall  be  admissi- 
ble, unless  privileged  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  Rules  of  evidence  shall 
not  be  applied  strictly,  but  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  exclude  irrelevant  or  unduly  rep- 
etitious testimony.  Objections  going  only  to 


the  weight  that  should  be  given  evidence 
will  not  justify  its  exclusion. 

(B)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  rule  upon 
any  question  of  the  admissibility  of  testimo- 
ny or  other  evidence  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  rulings  shall  be  final  unless  re- 
versed or  modified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Conunlttee  before  the  recess  of  that  day's 
hearings. 

(7)  Supplementary  Hearing  Procedures: 
The  Committee  may  adopt  any  additional 
special  hearing  procedures  that  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  a  particular  ad- 
judicatory hearing.  Copies  of  such  supple- 
mentary procedures  shall  be  furnished  to 
witnesses  and  respondents,  and  shall  be 
made  available  upon  request  to  any  member 
of  the  public. 

(k)  Transcripts: 

(1)  An  accurate  stenographic  or  recorded 
transcript  shall  be  made  of  all  public  and 
executive  hearings.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee.  Committee  staff  member,  out- 
side counsel  retained  by  the  Committee,  or 
witness  may  examine  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script retained  by  the  Committee  of  his  or 
own  remarks  and  may  suggest  to  the  official 
reporter  any  typographical  or  transcription 
errors.  If  the  reporter  declines  to  make  the 
requested  corrections,  the  member,  staff 
member,  outside  counsel  or  witness  may  re- 
quest a  ruling  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly.  Any  members  or 
witness  shall  return  the  transcript  with  sug- 
gested corrections  to  the  Committee  offices 
within  five  working  days  after  receipt  of  the 
transcript,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  practi- 
cable. If  the  testimony  was  given  in  execu- 
tive session,  the  member  or  witness  may 
only  Inspect  the  transcript  at  a  location  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chalr- 
mi*n,  acting  jointly.  Any  questions  arising 
w  ch  respect  to  the  processing  and  correc- 
tion of  transcripts  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  joint- 
ly. 

(2)  Except  for  the  record  of  a  hearing 
which  is  closed  to  the  public,  each  tran- 
script shall  be  printed  as  soon  as  is  practica- 
ble after  receipt  of  the  corrected  version.. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  may  order  the  transcript  of  a  hear- 
ing to  be  printed  without  the  corrections  of 
a  member  or  witness  if  they  determine  that 
such  member  or  witness  has  been  afforded  a 
reasonable  time  to  correct  such  transcript 
and  such  transcript  has  not  been  returned 
within  such  time. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  furnish  each  wit- 
ness, at  no  cost,  one  transcript  copy  of  that 
witness'  testimony  given  at  a  public  hearing. 
If  the  testimony  was  given  In  executive  ses- 
sion, then  a  transcript  copy  shall  be  provid- 
ed upon  request,  subject  to  appropriate  <x>n- 
dltions  and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  If  any  indi- 
vidual violates  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions, the  Committee  may  recommend  by 
majority  vote  that  he  or  she  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

Koix  t:  sinpcNAS 
(a)  Procedure:  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
either— 

(1)  by  majority  vote  of  the  Committee,  or 

(2)  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  Jointly. 

All  subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  who  is  designated  by  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman.  Each  subpena  shall  be 
served  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  a  brief  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
proceeding. 


(b)  Subpena  Power:  Pursuant  to  Federal 
law  (2  U.S.C.  190(b)).  the  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  Committee  is  similarly  au- 
thorized to  require  by  subpoena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  such  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  documents,  or  other  articles  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

(c)  Withdrawal  of  Subpoena:  The  Com- 
mittee may.  by  majority  vote,  withdraw  any 
subpoena  issued  by  it  or  Issued  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  joint- 
ly. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  may  withdraw  any  subpoena  Issued 
by  them. 

RXTLE  S:  VIOLATIONS  OP  LAW;  PKRJURY;  LEGIStA- 

TivK    recommendations;    and    appucable 

RULES  AND  STANDARDS  OP  CONDUCT 

(a)  Violations  of  Law:  Whenever  the  Com- 
mittee determines  by  majority  vote  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  violation  of 
law  may  have  occurred,  it  shall  report  such 
possible  violation  to  the  proper  state  and 
federal  authorities. 

(b)  Perjury:  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfiilly  swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  com- 
plaint or  any  other  sworn  statement  to  the 
Committee  does  so  under  penalty  of  perju- 
ry. The  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

(c)  Legislative  Recommendations:  The 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Senate 
by  report  or  resolution  such  additional 
rxiles,  regulations,  or  other  legislative  meas- 
ures as  it  determines  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  ensure  proper  standards  of  con- 
duct by  Members,  officers,  or  employees  of 
the  Senate.  The  Committee  may  conduct 
such  inquiries  as  it  deems  necessary  to  pre- 
pare such  a  report  or  resolution,  including 
the  holding  of  hearings  in  public  or  execu- 
tive session  and  the  use  of  subpoenas  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  materials.  The  Committee 
may  make  legislative  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  its  findings  In  an  initial  review,  in- 
vestigation, or  other  proceeding. 

(d)  Applicable  Rules  and  Standards  of 
Conduct: 

(1)  No  Initial  review  or  investigation  shall 
be  made  of  an  aUeged  violation  of  any  law. 
r\ile.  regulation,  or  provision  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to.  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act.  relationship,  or  trans- 
action which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  conduct  an  Initial 
review  or  Investigation  of  an  aUeged  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merits  by  the  predecessor  Commit- 
tee. 

RULE  9:  PROCEDURES  FOR  HANDLING  COMMITTEE 
SENSITIVE  AND  CLAS8IPTED  MATERIALS 

(a)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  Materials: 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  infonnatlon  or 
material  Is  Information  or  material  in  the 
possession  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  which  pertains  to  illegal  or  improper 
conduct  by  a  present  or  former  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  Senate;  to  allega- 
tions or  accusation  of  such  conduct;  to  any 
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resulting  preliminary  Inquiry,  initial  review, 
or  Investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  into  such  allegations  or  conduct;  to 
the  investigative  techniques  and  procedures 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics;  or  to 
other  information  or  material  designated  by 
the  staff  director,  or  outside  counsel  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 
(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  Committee  Sen- 
sitive information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  or  its  staff.  Procedures  for  pro- 
tecting Committee  Sensitive  Materials  shall 
be  In  writing  and  shall  be  given  to  each 
Committee  staff  member. 

(b)  Procedures  for  Handling  Classified 
Materials: 

(1)  Classified  information  or  material  is 
information  or  material  which  is  specifically 
designated  as  classified  under  the  authority 
of  E:xecutive  Order  11652  requiring  protec- 
tion of  such  information  or  material  from 
unauthorized  disclosure  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  possession  of  the  Committee 
or  its  staff.  Procedures  for  handling  such  in- 
formation in  the  possession  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  its  staff.  Procedures  for  handling 
such  information  shall  be  In  writing  and  a 
copy  of  the  procedures  shall  be  given  to 
each  staff  member  cleared  for  access  to  clas- 
sified information. 

(3)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  classified  material  in  the 
Committee's  possession.  Only  Committee 
staff  members  with  appropriate  security 
clearances  and  a  need-to-know,  as  approved 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  shall  have  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  Committee's  possession. 

(c)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  and  Classified  Documents: 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  and  classified 
documents  and  materials  shall  be  segregat- 
ed in  seciu-e  fUing  safes.  Removal  from  the 
Committee  offices  of  such  documents  or  ma- 
terials Is  prohibited  except  as  necessary  for 
use  in,  or  preparation  for,  interviews  or 
Committee  meetings,  including  the  taking 
of  testimony,  or  as  otherwise  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  staff  director  or  by  outside 
counsel  designated  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  all  materials  in  the  Commit- 
tee's possession.  The  staffs  of  members  shall 
not  have  access  to  Committee  Sensitive  or 
classified  documents  and  materials  without 
the  specific  approval  in  each  instance  of  the 
Chairman,  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  Joint- 
ly. Members  may  examine  such  materials  in 
the  Committee's  offices.  If  necessary,  re- 
quested materials  may  be  taken  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  to  the  office 
of  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  his  or 
her  examination,  but  the  Committee  staff 
member  shall  remain  with  the  Committee 
Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or  materi- 
als at  all  times  except  as  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(3)  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  and  who  seeks 
access  to  any  Committee  Sensitive  or  classi- 
fied dociunents  or  materials,  other  than  doc- 
uments or  materials  which  are  matters  of 
public  record,  shall  request  access  In  writ- 
ing. The  Committee  shall  decide  by  majori- 
ty vote  whether  to  make  documents  or  ma- 
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terials  available.  If  access  is  granted,  the 
Member  shall  not  disclose  the  information 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Committee. 

(4)  Whenever  the  Committee  makes  Com- 
mittee Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or 
materials  available  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  to  a  staff  person  of  a  Committee 
member  in  response  to  a  specific  request  to 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  a  written 
record  shall  be  made  identifying  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  requesting  such  doc- 
uments or  materials  and  describing  what 
was  made  available  and  to  whom. 

(d)  non-disclosure  policy  and  agreement: 

( 1 )  Except  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  no  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  its  staff,  or  any 
person  engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to 
perform  services  for  the  Select  Conunittee 
on  Ethics  shall  release,  divulge,  publish, 
reveal  by  writing,  word,  conduct,  or  disclose 
in  any  way,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or  by  way 
of  summary,  during  tenure  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  or  anytime  thereafter, 
any  testimony  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  in  executive  session  (in- 
cluding the  name  of  any  witness  who  ap- 
peared or  was  called  to  appear  in  executive 
session),  any  classified  or  Committee  Sensi- 
tive Information,  document  or  material,  re- 
ceived or  generated  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  or  any  classified  or  Committee 
Sensitive  information  which  may  come  into 
the  possession  of  such  person  during  tenure 
with  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  or  its 
staff.  Such  information,  documents,  or  ma- 
terial may  be  released  to  an  official  of  the 
executive  branch  properly  cleared  for  access 
with  a  need-to-know,  for  any  purpose  or  in 
coruiection  with  any  proceeding,  Judicial  or 
otherwise,  as  authorized  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  or  in  the  event  of  termina- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  Its 
successor  or  by  the  Senate. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics  staff  or  any  person  engaged  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  services 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  shall  be 
granted  access  to  classified  or  Committee 
Sensitive  information  or  material  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
unless  and  until  such  person  agrees  in  writ- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  the 
non-discloaure  policy.  The  agreement  shall 
become  effective  when  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE  lO:  BIOADCASTING  AND  NEWS  COVERAGE  OF 
COmf  ITTEE  PROCEEDINGS 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  of 
the  Committee  is  open  to  the  public,  the 
Committee  shall  permit  that  hearing  or 
meeting  to  be  covered  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  still 
photography,  or  by  any  other  methods  of 
coverage,  unless  the  Committee  decides  by 
majority  vote  that  such  coverage  Is  not  ap- 
propriate at  a  particular  hearing  or  meeting. 

(b)  Any  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  may  request  not  to  be  photo- 
graphed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  evidence 
or  testimony  while  the  broadcasting,  repro- 
duction, or  coverage  of  that  hearing,  by 
radio,  television,  still  photography,  or  other 
methods  la  occurring.  At  the  request  of  any 
such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  sub- 
jected to  radio,  television,  still  photography, 
or  other  methods  of  coverage,  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  all  lenses 
shall  be  covered  and  all  microphones  used 
for  coverage  turned  off. 


(c)  If  coverage  is  permitted,  it  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Photographers  and  reporters  using  me- 
chanical recording,  filming,  or  broadcasting 
apparatus  shall  position  their  equipment  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  seating,  vision, 
and  hearing  of  the  Committee  members  and 
staff,  or  with  the  orderly  process  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing. 

(2)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

<3)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  currently 
accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  currently  accredited 
to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers. 

(5)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  the 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

RULE  li:  PROCCDURES  POR  ADVISORY  OPINIONS 

(a)  When  Advisory  Opinions  are  Ren- 
dered: 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  render  an  adviso- 
ry opinion,  in  writing  within  a  reasonable 
time,  in  response  to  a  written  request  by  a 
Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election,  or  election 
to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  application  of 
any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate 
within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction,  to  a 
specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to  the 
conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person 
seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  issue  an  advisory 
opinion  writing  within  a  reasonable  time  in 
response  to  a  written  request  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction, 
to  a  specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to 
the  conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

(b)  Form  of  Request:  A  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  shall  be  directed  in  writing  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  and  shall 
include  a  complete  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  specific  factual  situation  with  respect 
to  which  the  request  is  made  as  well  as  the 
specific  question  or  questions  which  the  re- 
questor wishes  the  Committee  to  address. 

(c)  Opportunity  for  Comment: 

(1)  The  Committee  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  Interested  party  to  comment 
on  a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion— 

(A)  which  requires  an  interpretation  on  a 
significant  question  of  first  impression  that 
will  affect  more  than  a  few  individuals;  or 

<B)  when  the  Committee  determines  that 
comments  from  Interested  parties  would  be 
of  assistance. 

(2)  Notice  of  any  such  request  fur  an  advi- 
sory opinion  shall  be  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  appropriate  dele- 
tions to  insure  confidentiality,  and  interest- 
ed parties  will  be  asked  to  submit  their  com- 
ments in  writing  to  the  Committee  within 
ten  days. 

(3)  All  relevant  comments  received  on  a 
timely  basis  will  be  considered. 

(d)  Issuance  of  an  Advisory  Opinion: 

(1)  The  Committee  staff  shall  prepare  a 
proposed  advisory  opinion  In  draft  form 
which  will  first  be  reviewed  and  approved  by 


the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  final  action.  If  (A)  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  cannot  agree,  or  (B) 
either  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  re- 
quests that  it  be  taken  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee, then  the  proposed  advisory  opinion 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for  its 
decision. 

(2)  An  advisory  opinion  shall  be  issued 
only  by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting. 

(3)  Each  advisory  opinion  Issued  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  promptly  transmitted 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
after  appropriate  deletions  are  made  to 
insure  confidentiality.  The  Committee  may 
at  any  time  revise,  withdraw,  or  elaborate 
on  any  advisory  opinion. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Advisory  Opinions: 

(1)  Any  advisory  opinion  issued  by  the 
Committee  under  Senate  Resolution  338, 
88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and  the  Rules 
may  be  relied  upon  by — 

(A)  Any  person  Involved  in  the  specific 
transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinion  is  rendered  if  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion  included  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific factual  situation;  and 

(B)  any  person  Involved  in  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  which  is  indistin- 
guishable In  all  Its  material  aspects  from 
the  transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to 
which  such  advisory  opinion  is  rendered. 

(2)  Any  person  who  relies  upon  any  provi- 
sion or  finding  of  an  advisory  opinion  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 338.  88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
of  the  Rules,  and  who  acts  in  good  faith  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  and  findings 
of  such  advisory  opinion  shall  not.  as  a 
result  of  any  such  act.  be  subject  to  any 
sanction  by  the  Senate. 

RtTLE  12:  PROCEDURES  POR  INTERPRETATIVE 
RULINGS 

(a)  Basis  for  Interpretative  Rulings: 
Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Congress,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  Committee  to  Issue 
interpretative  rulings  explaining  and  clari- 
fying the  application  of  any  law.  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  within  its  Jurisdiction. 
The  Committee  also  may  issue  such  rulings 
clarifying  or  explaining  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

(b)  Request  for  Ruling:  A  request  for  such 
a  ruling  must  be  directed  in  writing  to  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(c)  Adoption  of  Ruling: 

(1)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  Jointly,  shall  Issue  a  written  interpre- 
tative ruling  in  response  to  any  such  re- 
quest, unless— 

(A)  they  cannot  agree, 

(B)  it  requires  an  interpretation  of  a  sig- 
nificant question  of  first  impression,  or 

(C)  either  requests  that  it  be  taken  to  the 
Committee,  in  which  event  the  request  shall 
be  directed  to  the  Committee  for  a  ruling. 

(2)  A  ruling  on  any  request  taken  to  the 
Committee  under  subparagraph  (1)  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting  and  the  ruling  shall  then  be  issued 
by  the  Chalrmsm  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(d)  Publication  of  Rulings:  The  Commit- 
tee will  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  after  making  appropriate  deletions 
to  ensure  confidentiality,  any  interpretative 
rulings  Issued  under  this  Rule  which  the 
Committee  determines  may  be  of  assistance 
or  guidance  to  other  Members,  officers  or 
employees.  The  Committee  may  at  any  time 


revise,  withdraw,  or  elaborate  on  interpreta- 
tive rulings. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Rulings:  Whenever  an  in- 
dividual can  demonstrate  to  the  Commit- 
tee's satisfaction  that  his  or  her  conduct 
was  in  good  faith  reliance  on  an  interpreta- 
tive ruling  issued  in  accordance  with  this 
Rule,  the  Committee  will  not  recommend 
sanctions  to  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  such 
conduct. 

(f )  Rulings  by  Committee  Staff:  The  Com- 
mittee staff  is  not  authorized  to  make  rul- 
ings or  give  advice,  orally  or  in  writing, 
which  binds  the  Committee  in  any  way. 

RULE  13:  PROCEDURES  POR  COICPLAINTS  INVOLV- 
ING IMPROPER  USE  OF  THE  MAILING  FRANK 

(a)  Authority  to  Receive  Complaints:  The 
Committee  is  directed  by  section  6(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-191  to  receive  and  dispose  of 
complaints  that  a  violation  of  the  use  of  the 
mailing  frank  has  occurred  or  Is  about  to 
occur  by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  by  a  surviving  spouse  of  a  Member.  All 
such  complaints  will  be  processed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  these  Rules, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b). 

(b)  Disposition  of  Complaints: 

(1)  The  Committee  may  dispose  of  any 
such  complaint  by  requiring  restitution  of 
the  cost  of  the  mailing  if  it  finds  that  the 
franking  violation  was  the  result  of  a  mis- 
take. 

(2)  Any  complaint  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion that  Is  made  after  the  Committee  has 
formally  commenced  an  initial  review  or  In- 
vestigation, must  be  summarized,  together 
with  the  disposition,  in  a  notice  promptly 
transmitted  for  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

(3)  If  a  complaint  is  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion, the  complainant,  if  any.  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  the  disposition  in  writing. 

(c)  Advisory  Opinions  and  Interpretative 
Rulings:  Requests  for  advisory  opinions  or 
interpretative  rulings  involving  franking 
questions  shall  be  processed  In  accordance 
with  Rules  11  and  12. 

RULE  14:  PROCEDURES  POR  WAIVERS 

(a)  Authority  for  Waivers:  The  Committee 
is  authorized  to  grant  a  waiver  under  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate: 

(1)  Section  101(h)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  as  amended.  (Rule 
XXXIV)  relating  to  the  filing  of  financial 
disclosure  reports  by  individuals  who  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  or  who  have  performed 
the  duties  of  their  offices  or  positions  for 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  in  a 
calendar  year; 

(2)  Section  102(a)(2)(D)  of  the  Ethics  In 
Government  Act.  as  amended,  (Rule 
XXXrV)  relating  to  the  reporting  of  gifts; 

(3)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXXV  relating  to 
acceptance  of  gifts;  or 

(4)  Paragraph  S  of  Rule  XLI  relating  to 
applicability  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  to  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

(b)  Requests  for  Waivers:  A  request  for  a 
waiver  under  paragraph  (a)  must  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  in 
writing  and  must  specify  the  nature  of  the 
waiver  being  sought  and  explain  In  detail 
the  facts  alleged  to  Justify  a  waiver.  In  the 
case  of  a  request  submitted  by  an  employee, 
the  views  of  his  or  her  supervisor  (asdeter- 
mined  under  paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXXVII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate)  should 
be  included  with  the  waiver  request. 

(c)  Ruling:  The  Committee  shall  rule  on  a 
waiver  request  by  recorded  vote,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  affirming  the  decision. 


(d)  Availability  of  Waiver  Determinations: 
A  brief  description  of  any  waiver  granted  by 
the  Committee,  with  appropriate  deletions 
to  ensure  confidentiality,  shall  be  made 
available  for  review  upon  request  in  the 
Committee  office.  Waivers  granted  by  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  the  Ethics  In  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  may  only 
be  granted  pursuant  to  a  publicly  available 
request  as  required  by  the  Act. 

RULE  is:  DEFINITION  OP   "OFFICER  OR 
EMPLOYEE" 

(a)  As  used  in  the  applicable  resolutions 
and  in  these  rules  and  procedures,  the  term 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means: 

( 1 )  An  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  An  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  The  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office; 

(4)  An  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  E>ebates  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 

(5)  A  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(6)  An  employee  of  the  Vice  President,  if 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

(7)  An  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

(8)  An  officer  or  employee  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
whose  services  are  being  utilized  on  a  full- 
time  and  continuing  basis  by  a  Member,  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  Rule  XLI(3)  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate;  and 

(9)  Any  other  individual  whose  full-time 
services  are  utilized  for  more  than  ninety 
days  in  a  calendar  year  by  a  Member,  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  committee  of  the  Senate 
in  the  conduct  of  official  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  XLI(4)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

RULE  is:  COMMITTEE  STAFF 

(a)  Committee  Policy: 

(1)  The  staff  Is  to  be  assembled  and  re- 
tained as  a  permanent,  professional,  nonpar- 
tisan staff. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  staff  shall  be  pro- 
fessional and  demonstrably  qualified  for  the 
position  for  which  he  or  she  is  hired. 

(3)  The  staff  as  a  whole  and  each  member 
of  the  staff  shall  perform  all  official  duties 
in  a  nonpartisan  manner. 

(4)  No  member  of  the  staff  shall  engage  in 
any  partisan  political  activity  directly  af- 
fecting any  congressional  or  presidential 
election. 

(5)  No  member  of  the  staff  or  outside 
counsel  may  accept  public  speaking  engage- 
ments or  write  for  publication  on  any  sub- 
ject that  is  in  any  way  related  to  his  or  her 
employment  or  duties  with  the  Committee 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(6)  No  member  of  the  staff  may  make 
public,  without  Committee  approval,  any 
Committee  Sensitive  or  classified  informa- 
tion, documents,  or  other  material  obtained 
during  the  course  of  his  or  her  eqnployment 
with  the  Committee. 

(b)  Appointment  of  Staff: 

(1)  The  appointment  of  all  staff  members 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly. 
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(2)  The  Committee  may  detennine  by  ma- 
jority vote  that  It  is  necessary  to  retain  staff 
members,  including  a  staff  recommended  by 
a  special  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  a  par- 
ticular initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
proceeding.  Such  staff  shall  be  retained 
only  for  the  duration  of  that  particular  un- 
dertaidng. 

(3)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  retain 
and  compensate  counsel  not  employed  by 
the  Senate  (or  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment) whenever  the  Conunittee  determines 
that  the  retention  of  outside  counsel  is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  any  action  regard- 
ing any  complaint  or  allegation,  initial 
review.  Investigation,  or  other  proceeding, 
which  in  the  determination  of  the  Commit- 
tee, is  more  appropriately  conducted  by 
counsel  not  employed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  a  regular  employee. 
The  Committee  shall  retain  and  compensate 
outside  counsel  to  conduct  any  Investigation 
undertaken  after  an  Initial  review  of  a 
sworn  complaint,  unless  the  Committee  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  outside  counsel  is 
not  appropriate  in  the  particular  case. 

(c)  Dismissal  of  Staff:  A  staff  member 
may  not  be  removed  for  partisan,  political 
reasons,  or  merely  as  a  consequence  of  the 
rotation  of  the  Committee  membership. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  shall  approve  the  dismissal  of  any 
staff  member. 

(d)  Staff  Worlu  for  Committee  as  Whole: 
All  staff  employed  by  the  Committee  or 
housed  In  Committee  offices  shall  work  for 
the  Committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  gener- 
al direction  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  and  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  staff  director  or  outside  coiuisel. 

(e)  Notice  of  Summons  to  Testify:  Each 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  Committee  in  the  event 
that  he  or  she  is  called  upon  by  a  pro[>erly 
constituted  authority  to  testify  or  provide 
confidential  information  obtained  as  a 
result  of  and  during  his  or  her  employment 
with  the  Committee. 

RULE  17:  CHANGES  IN  StTPPLElIENTARY 
FROCKDURAI.  RULES 

(a)  Adoption  of  Changes  in  Supplementa- 
ry Rules:  The  Rules  of  the  Committee, 
other  than  rules  established  by  statute,  or 
by  the  Standing  Rules  and  Standing  Orders 
of  the  Senate,  may  be  modified,  amended, 
or  suspended  at  any  time,  pursuant  to  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  entire  membership  taken 
at  a  meeting  called  with  due  notice  when 
prior  written  notice  of  the  proposed  change 
has  been  •  •  • 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  pride  in  Joining  my  colleagues  as 
a  co-sponsor  of  S.  1992.  the  House 
passed  version  of  the  bill  which  would 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  bill 
reaffirms  this  Nation's  strong  commit- 
ment to  preserve  the  most  fundamen- 
tal of  our  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights— the  right  to  vote.  Since  1975. 
each  of  New  Mexico's  32  counties  has 
been  subject  to  the  bUingual  election 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Requiring  bilingual  elections  has  not 
imposed  a  burden  on  the  State.  To  the 
contrary.  New  Mexico  has  had  bilin- 
gual elections  for  State  officials  since 
1912.  Due  to  this  legacy  of  encourag- 
ing all  of  its  residents  to  vote,  New 


Mexico  now  has  the  highest  degree  of 
Hispanic  voter  participation  in  the 
Nation  and  the  greatest  number  of 
elected  Hispanic  officials.  I  am  proud 
of  this  achievement. 

Nevertheless,  the  successes  of  the 
past  could  quickly  disappear  if  section 
4  of  S.  1992  is  not  clarified  or  omitted. 
Section  4  provides  that  "Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  voting  assistance  to 
be  given  within  the  voting  booth, 
unless  the  voter  is  blind  or  physically 
incapacitated.".  This  section  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  by  voice  vote 
after  little  debate  and  no  public  com- 
ment. Although  the  purpose  of  the 
section  is  to  prevent  voter  fraud,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  section  is  unnecessary 
and  could  effectively  disenfranchise 
many  Hispanics  and  Indians  who 
carmot  read  English  or  their  native 
language.  For  example,  six  New 
Mexico  counties  provide  oral  transla- 
tions in  various  Indian  dialects  on  elec- 
tion day  because  the  languages  are 
traditionally  unwritten  or  impossible 
to  translate  literally  into  English.  As 
written,  section  4  would  prohibit  this 
kind  of  oral  assistance  thereby  deny- 
ing individuals  the  opportunity  to  cast 
their  vote  intelligently. 

Whatever  voter  fraud  occurs 
through  oral  assistance  in  the  voting 
booth  can  easily  be  thwarted  through 
vigorous  enforcement  of  criminal 
fraud  statutes  already  in  existence. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  States 
have  the  authority  to  enforce  the 
time,  place,  and  maruier  of  Federal 
elections.  This  has  been  interpreted  as 
including  the  authority  to  provide  pro- 
tections for  voter  fraud.  A  criminal 
statute  prohibiting  voter  fraud  exists 
in  every  State.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
the  Congress  to  usurp  the  longstand- 
ing authority  of  the  States  in  this 
area.  Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  closely  exam- 
ine this  section  so  that  oral  voting  as- 
sistance under  given  circumstances 
can  be  continued.* 


OIL  AND  GAS  ROYALTY  RIP-OFF 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  January  28.  1982,  I  took 
part  in  a  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  which  it  was  reported  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  mineral-producing 
States,  and  Indian  tribes  are  losing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  oil 
and  gas  royalties  each  year.  We  are  all 
committed  to  eliminating  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  in  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  to 
share  the  committee's  findings  with 
my  colleagues  and  to  particularly  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  Senators  Wallop. 
Melchex.  and  McClure  in  this  regard. 
The  hearing  centered  around  the 
Commission  on  Fiscal  Accountability 
of  the  Nation's  Resources,  which  has 


just  completed  a  6-month  investiga- 
tion of  inspection  and  royalty  collec- 
tion practices  on  Federal  lands.  Ap- 
pointed this  past  summer  by  Secretary 
of  Interior  Watt,  the  Commission  has 
imcovered  and  brought  a  much-needed 
focus  to  the  growing  problems  of  ac- 
counting mismanagement,  oil  theft, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  enforcement  ca- 
pabilities at  the  local.  State  and  Feder- 
al level. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  nickel  and  dime  problem.  The  Feder- 
al royalty  collection  program  now  pro- 
vides approximately  $5  billion  a  year 
for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  States,  and 
Indian  tribes.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  7  to  10  percent  of  this— as 
much  as  $500  million  a  year— goes  un- 
reported to  the  Government.  As  Fed- 
eral leasing  and  mineral  resources  de- 
velopment increases  in  the  future,  this 
abuse  of  the  royalty  collection  system 
could  result  in  losses  of  up  to  $10  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  politi- 
cal charges  recently  about  how  this 
administration,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  particular,  is  soft  on  the  big 
oil  companies.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  taking  major  steps  to- 
wards cracking  down  on  a  system 
which  has  been  sorely  mismanaged  for 
more  than  20  years.  Based  on  the 
Commission's  reconunendations.  Sec- 
retary Watt  has  announced  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  Interior  Department's 
royalty  collection  system.  He  has  cre- 
ated a  new  Minerals  Management 
Service  within  the  Department,  and 
he  has  announced  the  creation  of  a 
Legislative  Task  Force  which  will  de- 
velop an  omnibus  royalty  management 
bill  in  cooperation  with  Congress. 

Among  these  proposed  legislative 
changes  are  stiffer  criminal  penalties 
for  security  and  reporting  violations,  a 
plan  to  make  States  and  Indian  tribes 
equal  partners  in  the  collection  pro- 
gram, and  raising  the  onshore  mini- 
mum royalty  rate  from  its  present  12  Mi 
percent  to  18%  percent.  I  support 
these  changes,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  see 
that  these  reconunendations  become 
law  as  soon  as  possible. 

Regardless  of  which  political  party 
is  in  office,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Government  act  as  a  responsi- 
ble trustee  for  our  public  lands.  An  im- 
portant part  of  this  job  is  to  insure  a 
just  rate  of  return  to  the  public  for 
mineral  development  on  Federal  lands 
and.  without  pointing  the  finger  at 
anyone  in  particular.  I  hope  that  the 
individuals  and  companies  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  defrauding  of  the 
American  public  will  realize  that  they, 
too,  must  share  in  this  responsibility. 
Twenty-five  oil  companies  are  respon- 
sible for  roughly  85  percent  of  all  roy- 
alties collected,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
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that  internal  improvements  within  the 
industry's  accounting— and  account- 
ability—systems will  be  needed  as  well. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  if  Congress  is  serious 
about  tightening  its  belt  and  improv- 
ing Government  efficiency,  we  should 
pursue  these  lost  royalties,  as  well  as 
other  debts  outstanding,  before  we 
simply  turn  to  the  taxpayers  to  bail  us 
out  of  the  present  budgetary  crunch. 
This  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  and 
we  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
recover  from  the  few  who  break  the 
law  what  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
Nation.* 


UNITED  STATES  POPULATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that  according  to  the 
latest  U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  on  February  1,  1982.  was 
230.634,094.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  121.776  since  January  1. 
1982.  Since  this  time  last  year,  our 
population  has  grown  by  an  additional 
2.152.661. 

In  one  short  month  we  have  added 
enough  people  to  our  population  to  fill 
the  city  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
more  than  three  times.  Over  the  past 
year,  our  population  has  increased 
enough  to  almost  fUl  the  entire  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.* 


CLIFTON  E.  FRENCH 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  marked  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  life  of  a  great  individ- 
ual and  personal  friend  from  Minneso- 
ta. Clifton  E.  French  completed  20 
years  as  superintendent  and  secretary 
to  the  Hennepin  County  Park  Reserve 
District.  Clif  was  hired  as  the  park  re- 
serve district's  first  professional  em- 
ployee. His  professional  career  is  as  il- 
lustrative as  the  park  reserve  district's 
story  of  a  multicounty  park  system  in 
the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
serving  with  Clif  during  my  term  as 
chairman  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Park  Reserve  District.  That  was  in  the 
midseventies.  We  were  putting  into 
practical  terms  the  principles  of  new 
federalism  at  a  time  when  federalism 
really  was  new. 

The  Hennepin  County  Park  Reserve 
District  was  redefining  federalism, 
strengthening  private  sector  initiative 
and  learning  to  do  more  with  less.  In 
fact.  I  can't  think  of  a  better  disciple 
of  any  of  these  causes  than  Clif 
French.  For  years  he  has  fought  those 
who  think  that  the  solution  to  any 
problem  is  carrying  the  bag  to  and 
from  Washington's  grant  programs. 

Clif  helped  build  a  system  foimded 
on  contributed  land,  dollars  and  serv- 
ices, mixing  those  private  initiatives 
with  appropriate  resources  from  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments. 


He  was  instrumental  in  guiding  a 
fledgling  county  park  system  in  1962 
of  1.400  acres  to  a  nationally  recog- 
nized multicounty  park  system.  Today, 
just  20  years  later,  the  park-  reserve 
district  operates  and  maintains  over 
24,000  acres  of  park  reserves,  regional 
parks,  and  trail  corridors  in  six  Twin 
Cities  area  counties.  Clif 's  professional 
talents  have  played  a  major  role  in 
creating  a  large,  diverse,  and  outstand- 
ing system  of  county  and  regional 
parks. 

Clif 's  career  in  paries  and  recreation 
began  when  he  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  recreation  leadership  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1948.  A 
year  later  he  earned  a  master's  in 
recreation  leadership  at  the  same  uni- 
versity. In  1953,  while  working  as  an 
instructor  in  recreation  and  physical 
education  at  the  University  of  Missou- 
ri, he  finished  course  work  on  a  doc- 
torate in  history  and  philosophy  of 
education. 

After  serving  from  1953  to  1955  as 
program  director  at  Coffman  Union. 
University  of  Minnesota,  he  l>ecame 
the  first  director  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion in  Edina,  Minn.,  a  fast-growing 
Minneaplois  suburb.  Initially,  as  a  one- 
man  department,  his  job  was  to  start 
from  scratch  and  provide  a  varied  and 
balanced  recreation  program  for  the 
people  of  that  community.  His 
achievements  there  were  notable  ex- 
amples of  excellence  in  parks  and 
recreation  planning,  development,  and 
administration. 

During  the  same  period  of  time.  Clif 
was  an  active  proponent  of  a  much- 
needed  metropolitan  parks  system  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area.  He  served  in  a 
citizen  league  committee  seeking  met- 
ropolitan park  enabling  legislation 
that  was  eventually  enacted  in  1955. 
The  Hennepin  County  Park  Reserve 
District,  created  in  1957  as  a  result  of 
that  legislation,  set  about  acquiring 
large,  natural  tracts  of  land  that 
would  encourage  people  to  explore 
natural  settings  while  enjoying  out- 
door recreation  opportunities.  Devel- 
opment within  the  24.000-acre  park 
system  includes  restoration  of  forests, 
marshes,  and  prairie,  making  possible 
the  return  and  perpetuation  of  native 
wildlife.  Clif  remains  a  staunch  advo- 
cate for  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources in  a  fast-growing  metropolitan 
area. 

In  1962,  after  a  nationwide  search 
for  its  first  park  superintendent,  the 
district's  board  of  commissioners  hired 
Clif  French  to  help  build  and  guide 
what  today  is  a  nationally  recognized 
park  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Just  a 
few  years  ago.  I  am  proud  that  the 
park  reserve  district  received  the 
Sports  Foundation's  Grand  Award  for 
excellence  in  the  field  of  park  and 
recreation  management. 

Clif's  a' complishments  are  certainly 
many,  but  one  important  example  of 
his  exemplary  leadership  can  be  illus- 


trated by  his  influence  in  the  district's 
participation  and  development  of  a 
Twin  Cities  regional  recreation  open 
space  system.  In  1974.  the  Hennepin 
County  Park  Reserve  District  joined 
six  other  counties  and  the  Twin  Cities 
Metropolitan  Council  in  advocating 
legislation  empowering  the  council  to 
plan  a  regional  park  system  as  well  as 
provide  capital  financing  in  the 
amount  of  $40  million  for  acquisition 
and  development  of  regional  parks  for 
the  entire  region.  Believing  that  by 
working  together  agencies  can  com- 
bine resources  for  mutual  benefit,  the 
district,  under  the  professional  guid- 
ance of  Clif.  led  the  way  in  establish- 
ing significant  cooperative  agreements 
with  metro  area  counties  and  munci- 
palities  to  achieve  a  system  of  regional 
parks.  Since  the  initial  $40  million 
commitment  in  1974.  over  $50  million 
additional  funding  has  been  pledged 
for  regional  park  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment. Again,  much  to  Clif's  influ- 
ence and  leadership. 

Clif  also  pushed  for  renovation  of  a 
major  dam  which  today  serves  as  an 
outstanding  Mississippi  River  recrea- 
tion su-ea.  He  led  the  way  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  two-county  Scott-Hennepin 
Park  Board  that  illustrated  how 
neighboring  counties  can  cooperate  in 
a  multicounty  approach  to  systemwide 
park  planning,  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, and  operations.  He  advanced 
one  of  the  more  far-reaching  multi- 
purpose regional  trail  corridors  for 
hiking,  biking,  cross-country  skiing, 
snowmobiling.  horseback  riding,  and 
running  that  stretches  over  40  miles 
while  traversing  six  municipalities  in 
one  of  the  fastest  developing  areas  of 
the  metropolitan  area. 

Clif  French  has  been  active  in  pro- 
fessional recreation  associations,  par- 
ticularly the  Minnesota  Recreation 
and  Park  Association.  He  has  served 
the  ItOlPA  as  its  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  as  chairman  over  the  years 
of  several  committees  such  as  legisla- 
tive, registration  and  certification, 
continuing  education,  membership, 
history,  nominating,  and  other  ad  hoc 
special  project  committees. 

In  terms  of  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association.  Clif  has  held 
various  committee  assignments  includ- 
ing Minnesota's  representative  on  the 
Great  Lakes  Distict  Committee.  Chair- 
man of  the  NRPA  Personnel  Commit- 
tee and  on  the  AI'RS  Continuing  EAxx- 
cation  Committee.  He  currently  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  NSPR 
branch  of  NRPA  and  vice  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  County 
Park  and  Recreation  Officials.  Last 
October,  Clif  was  the  program  chair- 
man for  the  1981  NRPA  Congress  in 
Minneapolis. 

Now  Clif  is  not  without  faults.  His 
driving  exploits  and  quest  to  get  from 
one  place  to  another  are  legendary. 
His  consumption  of  ice  cream  is  almost 
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in  direct  relationship  to  the  national 
debt.  And  his  windy  speeches  and  in- 
ternal barometer  would  shame  many 
politicians. 

But  Clif  French  is  a  successful  man. 
On  my  office  wall  words  from  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  his  definition  of 
"success"  stare  at  me.  The  words  read: 

To  laugh  often  and  much,  to  win  the  re- 
spect of  intelligent  people  and  the  affection 
of  children,  to  earn  the  appreciation  of 
honest  critics  and  endure  the  betrayal  of 
false  friends,  to  appreciate  beauty,  to  find 
the  best  In  others,  to  leave  the  world  a  bit 
better  whether  by  a  healthy  child  or  garden 
paths  or  a  redeemed  social  condition,  to 
know  even  one  life  has  breathed  easier  be- 
cause you  have  lived,  this  is  to  have  succeed- 
ed. 

These  words  describe  Clif  French. 
His  20  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Park  Reserve  Dis- 
trict and  over  30-year  career  in  the 
field  of  parks  and  recreation  reflects 
great  personal  dedication  to  providing 
a  better  quality  of  life  for  everyone  in 
our  leisure-oriented  society.  He  is  a 
person  whose  place  in  the  history  of 
parks  and  recreation  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  will  be  long  remembered. 
In  Minnesota's  park  and  recreation 
professional  arena,  Clif  is  considered 
the  old  timer— the  guy  who's  constant- 
ly stirring  the  pot  for  the  betterment 
of  a  higher  quality  of  life  for  all 
people.  Clif  considers  that  charge  of 
betterment  one  of  the  highest  callings. 
His  dedication,  his  drive  for  excel- 
lence, his  Indefatigable  enthusiasm, 
and  his  willing  to  help  others  are  all 
synonymous  with  the  name  Clif 
French.  And.  that's  what  people  think 
of  this  man.  My  congratulations  to 
Clif  and  his  lovely  wife.  Jo,  are  sincere. 
Thanks  on  behalf  of  so  many  people. 


THE  FTC  USED  CAR  RULE 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Danforth. 
and  Senator  Gtohton,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
recent  mushrooming  of  editorial  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's used  car  rule— and  against 
the  proposed  congressional  veto  of 
this  rule. 

Since  Congress  adjourned  at  the  end 
of  last  session  without  completing 
action  on  the  used  car  rule,  the  FTC 
has  resubmitted  the  rule  to  Congress 
for  another  90-day  review  period.  A 
disapproval  resolution.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  80.  was  Introduced  on 
January  28.  again  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Prkssler.  As  in  the  last  session, 
the  disapproval  resolution  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Commerce  Committee, 
which  I  chair,  for  initial  consideration. 

However,  beginning  last  fall,  and  ac- 
celerating through  December  and  Jan- 
uary, editorial  after  editorial,  appear- 
ing in  newspapers  all  across  the  coun- 
try, has  endorsed  the  FTC's  used  car 
rule.  So  far.  I  have  coimted  some  23 
editorials  from  major  newspapers  In 


Philadelphia,  Salt  Lake  City,  San 
Francisco,  Buffalo,  White  Plains, 
Nashville,  New  York  City,  Long  Island, 
St.  Louis.  Pittsburgh,  Syracuse,  St. 
Paul,  Fort  Worth,  Des  Moines,  Bir- 
mingham, Washington,  D.C.,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  cities.  Newspapers  like  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
have  endorsed  the  FTC's  rule. 

These  editorials  are  rightly  critical 
of  Congress  for  its  widespread  and 
somewhat  reflective  opposition  to  the 
used  car  rule  in  the  last  session.  The 
newspapers  argue— and  I  agree— that 
the  FTC's  proposal  to  require  used  car 
dealers  to  disclose  warranty  terms  and 
disclose  the  existence  of  major  defects 
known  to  the  dealers  is  a  modest,  fo- 
cused, and  well-justified  consumer  pro- 
tection regulation.  Requirements  for 
the  disclosure  of  information,  so  that 
consumers  may  make  informed  pur- 
chasing decisions.  Is  a  traditional, 
market-oriented  approach  to  regula- 
tion. Such  a  rule  is  especially  justified 
in  the  case  of  used  car  sales  because  of 
the  expense  involved,  the  complexity 
of  the  product,  and  because  the  used 
car  dealer  usually  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  product  than  prospec- 
tive purchasers. 

Nationally  syndicated  columnists 
like  WQlIam  Raspberry,  Jane  Bryant 
Quinn.  Sylvia  Porter,  and  Jack  Ander- 
son have  also  criticized  congressional 
opposition  to  the  rule. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  merits  of  the  FTC  used 
car  rvQe  carefully  before  they  cospon- 
sor  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  60 
or  otherwise  commit  themselves  to  a 
veto  of  the  rule.  In  particular,  I  hope 
the  cosponsors  of  the  disapproval  reso- 
lution last  session  will  reevaluate  their 
positions  and  not  automatically 
commit  themselves  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  edito- 
rials I  have  referred  to  and  the  nation- 
ally syndicated  columns  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  10,  1981] 
Used-Car  Ritlx,  or  Overrdle? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  thinks 
that  auto  dealers  should  be  required  to 
Inform  buyers  about  known  defects— a  leaky 
radiator,  a  cracked  engine  head— in  the  used 
cars  they  sell.  Congress,  which  has  the  last 
word  on  Commission  decisions.  Is  now  debat- 
ing the  Usue. 

More  is  at  stake  in  the  debate  than  the 
rules  of  the  used-car  game.  By  second-guess- 
ing the  F.T.C.  on  a  relatively  minor  regula- 
tory issue.  Congress  Is  in  effect  opening  Its 
doors  to  every  other  special  Interest  that 
failed  to  get  Its  way  with  Independent  agen- 
cies. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  staff 
spent  years  investigating  abuses  In  the  used- 
car  business.  In  August,  the  conmilssloners 
rejected  a  staff  proposal  to  require  Inspec- 
tions by  dealers  before  sale.  Instead  they 
chose  a  simple  disclosure  rule:  when  a 
dealer  knows  about  a  defect,  he  has  to  say 
so  on  the  window  sticker. 


If  this  lemon-aid  ruling  had  been  made  in. 
say,  1979,  that  would  have  been  the  end  of 
it.  The  decision  might  have  been  appealed 
in  the  court*  but  with  little  hope  of  success. 
Last  year,  however,  under  pressure  from 
business  groups.  Congress  passed  the  F.T.C. 
Improvement  Act. 

That  barred  outright  commission  action 
on  a  number  of  contested  issues,  including 
life  Insurance,  agricultural  marketing  co- 
ops, brand  name  protection  and  children's 
television  advertising.  More  important  here, 
it  gave  the  House  and  Senate  90  days  to 
veto  F.T.C.  rules.  The  used-car  decision  is 
the  first  significant  rule  to  be  tested. 

The  car  dealers  are  almost  certain  to  win 
in  Congress:  41  senators  and  206  representa- 
tives are  cosponsors  of  the  veto  resolution. 
According  to  Congress  Watch,  three  Con- 
gressional co-sponsors  in  five  received  cam- 
paign contributions  last  year  from  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association. 
Among  nonaponsors,  only  one  in  five  bene- 
fited from  the  dealers'  largess. 

The  used-car  rule  would  make  life  easier, 
providing  modest  protection  to  buyers  with- 
out unduly  burdening  sellers.  But  even  if  it 
is  vetoed,  life,  and  the  used-car  market,  will 
go  on. 

What  is  most  troubling  about  the  veto  is 
the  invitation  it  offers  to  others.  Currently, 
Congressmen  can  deflect  special  interests  by 
deferring  to  the  experts  on  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies.  But  if  Congress  now 
starts  looking  over  agency  shoulders,  that 
option  will  disappear. 

How  long  before  there  are  "improvement" 
acts  that  permit  Congressional  second 
guessing  of  the  daily  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  or 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Conunission?  For 
that  matter,  how  much  longer  will  there  be 
any  independent  regulators  at  all? 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  11,  1981] 
HET.P  FOR  Used-Car  Buyers 

The  nation's  used-car  dealers  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time,  effort  and  campaign  con- 
tribution money  In  recent  months  to  con- 
vince Congress  that  they  can't  live  with  a 
proposed  Federal  Trade  Commission  rule  re- 
quiring thetn  to  disclose  defects  in  the  used 
cars  they  seQ. 

Actually,  the  rule  in  question  is  a  very 
mild  attempt  to  bring  a  measure  of  respect- 
ability to  a  market  with  a  reputation  for 
shoddy  dealing.  When  the  PTC  proposed 
the  rule  last  August— and  rejected  the  much 
stlffer  controls  it  had  previously  enter- 
tained—the measure  was  denounced  by  con- 
sumer advocacy  groups  as  a  weak-kneed  re- 
sponse to  the  dealer  misrepresentation 
problems  disclosed  in  six  years  of  Investiga- 
tions and  hearings. 

The  rule  does  not  require  dealers  to  in- 
spect lised  cars  before  selling  them  or  make 
any  warranty  whatever  with  respect  to  their 
performance.  The  dealer  would  simply  have 
to  put  a  sticker  on  the  car  listing  any  de- 
fects that  he  knows  about.  The  FTC  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  sticker  at  18  cents. 

The  dealers  claim  that  the  possibility  of 
lawsuits  by  disgruntled  customers  will  force 
them  to  Inspect  all  their  used  cars  at  consid- 
erable additional  cost.  We  can  think  of  a 
worse  place  than  a  world  in  which  used-car 
dealers  made  a  good-faith  effort  to  let  cus- 
tomers know  what  they're  buying.  But  let's 
grant  that  even  the  strongest  rule  could  be 
circumvented  and  that  adding  costs  should 
not  be  ignored. 
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The  FTC  finds  that  most  car  dealers  al- 
ready Inspect  cars  before  they  buy  them. 
They  don't  want  to  get  stung.  Some,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  no-warranty-buy-as-is 
business  don't  inspect,  and  they  wouldn't 
have  to  under  the  rule.  Requiring  disclosure 
of  known  defects  might  give  a  customer  an 
added  Incentive  to  sue  if  he  bought  a  lemon, 
but  the  customer  would  still  have  to  prove 
that  the  dealer  knew  about  the  defect  and 
disguised  It.  Without  access  to  dealer  inspec- 
tion records,  that  would  be  difficult  to 
prove. 

Might  it  be  that  some  dealers  already 
know  a  lot  they're  not  telling  about  the  de- 
fects of  the  cars  they  sell?  That  thought 
doesn't  seem  to  concern  the  more  than  205 
congressmen  who  are  sponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion to  overturn  the  FTC  rule.  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  records  show,  by  the  way. 
that  campaign  contributions  have  gone  to 
about  85  percent  of  the  sponsors  from  the 
car  dealers'  PAC. 

Opponents  of  the  rule  hope  to  force  the 
measure  from  committee,  perhaps  today, 
and  push  it  to  quick  passage  on  the  floor. 
That  would  be  unfortunate.  The  rule  is  not 
likely  to  do  any  harm  to  honest  dealers,  and 
it  might  do  customers  some  real  good. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Jan.  3. 
1982] 

Let  Buyer  (and  Voter)  Beware 

Acting  under  a  law  enacted  last  year,  the 
Senate  Commerce  Conmiittee  has  voted  to 
exercise  Congress'  authority  to  veto  a  rule 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  rule,  adopted  after  more  than  five 
years  of  hearings,  was  intended  to  correct  a 
"pattern  of  deceptive  practices"  that  the 
commission  said  it  had  found  over  the  years 
in  the  used-car  business.  In  its  considerably 
watered-down  final  version,  the  rule  would 
not  require  dealers  to  make  full  disclosure 
of  defects  or— as  the  commission  had  pro- 
posed several  months  ago— affix  window 
stickers  of  "OK,"  "not  OK"  or  "no  rating." 
It  would  not  even  require  inspection  of  the 
merchandise. 

All  it  would  require  is  that  they  affix 
stickers  listing  any  defects  they  know  of  and 
stating  whether  the  car  is  covered  under 
any  kind  of  warranty. 

Even  that,  though,  was  too  much  for  the 
used-car  industry,  which  mounted  a  furious 
campaign  against  the  rule,  and  the  wheels 
seem  greased  in  Congress  lor  striking  it 
down.  In  the  Senate,  47  co-sponsors,  and  in 
the  House,  211,  have  signed  the  veto  resolu- 
tion. 

What  tender  solicitude  for  the  dealers. 
What  crass  indifference  to  the  public  inter- 
est. Would  you  buy  a  used  car  from  this 
Congress? 

[From  the  PhUadelphia  Dally  News.  Dec.  5. 
1981] 

LEMOIf-AlD 

Bills  are  up  for  consideration  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  next  week  that  could  kill 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  ruling  aimed 
at  protecting  buyers  of  used  cars. 

Chances  of  the  FTC  rule  standing  are 
about  equal  to  your  getting  10.000  miles  out 
of  a  transmission  fiUed  with  sawdust  and 
heavy  oil.  For  the  mighty  National  Associa- 
tion of  Automobile  Dealers  has  both  spoken 
and  spent  money. 

Mainly,  it  has  spent  money— carloads 
full— on  "right-minded"  legislators  who  will 
be  casting  their  votes  in  the  days  ahead. 

Before  we  go  into  that,  it  might  be  well  to 
look  at  what  the  FTC  rule  would  force  used 


car  dealers  to  do:  Paste  a  sticker  on  a 
window  of  their  little  beauties  saying  that 
they  know  of  nothing  major  that's  wrong 
with  the  car.  The  PTC  rule  would  not 
demand  that  the  dealer  tear  the  car  apart  to 
find  out  if  the  thing  is  terminally  ill.  In  fact, 
a  section  of  the  sticker  would  read: 
"...  there  may  be  defects  that  are  un- 
known to  the  dealer.  If  nothing  is  listed,  the 
car  is  not  necessarily  free  of  defects." 

Even  in  its  present  watery  state,  however, 
the  law  would  do  one  thing.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  $10,000  fine  for  each  violation.  Pre- 
sumably, a  few  crooked  dealers  would  stop 
selling  cars  they  knew  were  certifiable 
lemons  out  of  fear  that  enough  of  their  cus- 
tomers would  write  the  PTC  about  them  to 
bring  about  an  investigation. 

We  don't  mean  to  imply  here  ihat  every 
used  car  dealer  is  an  unrepentant  crook. 
The  majority  of  decent  dealers  want  to  stay 
In  business  and  that  means  repeat  custom- 
ers. 

But  the  NADA  doesn't  see  It  that  way.  It 
casts  doubt  on  the  honesty  of  the  majority 
of  its  own  membership  by  demanding  that 
dishonest  dealers  be  protected  from  federal 
laws  aimed  at  stopping  abuses  In  the  indus- 
try. 

According  to  Congress  Watch,  the  Ralph 
Nader  group  which  keeps  a  close  eye  on 
such  things,  NADA  has  so  far  passed  out 
$571,626  In  campaign  contributions— to  85 
percent  of  the  co-sponsors  of  legislation  to 
kill  the  FTC  ruling. 

Which  may  prove  one  thing:  Never  buy  a 
used  car  from  a  congressman. 

[From  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat,  Aug.  22,  1981} 
Lemons  Old  and  New 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ap- 
proved a  rule  that,  if  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, could  revolutionize  the  used-car  In- 
dustry. 

It  would  do  that  by  requiring  dealers  who 
sell  five  or  more  used  vehicles  a  year  to  put 
a  sticker  on  a  window  to  let  prospective 
buyers  have  some  idea  about  the  condition 
of  the  vehicle.  Including  a  listing  of  known 
defects. 

What  that  will  do  to  the  Image,  deserved 
or  not,  of  the  used-car  dealer  is  easy  to 
Imagine:  the  slicker  will  be  turned  Into  an 
angel  of  sorts,  at  least  If  he  plays  according 
to  the  rules. 

Meanwhile,  In  anticipation  of  the  sticker 
regulation— which  could  take  effect  in  about 
six  months— the  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association's  executive  director  has  said 
his  group  is  "pretty  shocked  and  surprised" 
it  made  it  through  FTC  channels.  He  said 
the  NADA  Is  most  upset  by  the  known- 
defect  part  of  the  sticker  because  It  is  too 
vague. 

Too  vague?  Just  list,  honestly,  what  has 
not  been  fixed  on  a  used  car  and  then  let 
the  buyer  beware  but  also  be  Informed. 
Nothing  difficult  about  that. 

Of  course  the  sticker  idea  can't  possibly 
do  a  complete  job  of  listing  what  is  wrong 
with  used  cars,  but  it  would  be  a  nice  try; 
and  considering  the  way  a  lot  of  new  cars 
deteriorate  practically  from  the  moment 
they  leave  the  showroom.  It  Is  Just  unfortu- 
nate that  a  warning  sticker  cannot  be  de- 
vised for  them  too. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune,  Dec. 

23,  1981] 

Buyers  Misused 

Repeated  complaints  about  used-car  sales 

practices  led  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion 


to  investigate,  and  after  five  years  It  sum- 
marized two  major  problems:  (1)  Uaed-car 
dealers  sometimes  misrepresent  the  condi- 
tion of  their  cars:  (2)  consumers  often  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  "as  is." 

The  FTC  proposed  a  rule  to  require  uaed- 
car  dealers  to  post  a  window  sticker  on  each 
car  explaining  what  warranty,  if  any,  is  of- 
fered, and  the  meaning  of  "as  ia"  (that  the 
dealer  makes  no  written  promiaes,  and  the 
buyer  is  stuck  for  the  cost  of  repairing  any 
defects). 

The  rule  would  require  that  the  dealer  list 
on  the  sticker  any  major  defects  of  which 
he  is  aware,  such  as  a  aertoua  oil  leak,  a 
cracked  engine  block  or  nearly  bald  tires. 
The  rule  would  not  require  dealers  to  In- 
spect cars  or  search  for  def ecta — only  to  list 
the  obvious  ones  or  those  that  had  come  to 
their  attention. 

The  car  dealers  have  launched  a  major 
lobbying  effort,  backed  by  generous  cam- 
paign contributions,  to  persuade  Congress 
to  veto  the  FTC  rule.  Many  senators  and 
representatives  have  signed  as  co-sponaors 
of  a  resolution  to  kill  the  rule,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Commerce  Committees 
have  approved  It. 

This  would  be  In  keeping  with  the  anti- 
govenunent.  anti -regulation  mood  In  Wash- 
ington. Clearly,  though,  some  regulations 
are  more  Justified  than  others.  Car  buyers 
who  are  tired  of  being  cheated  at  uaed-car 
lots  ought  to  let  their  representatives  and 
senators  know  that  they  have  opinions 
worth  listening  to.  They  may  not  contribute 
as  richly  to  campaign  chests  as  uaed-car 
dealers  have  done— but  they  vote. 

[From  the  Hollywood  (Pla.)  Sun-Tattler, 

Dec.  26,  19811 

Used  Car  Rule  Would  Ba  An> 

A  proposed  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rule  on  used  car  sales  seems  modest  enough. 
It  would  require  dealers  to  put  a  sticker  on 
the  window  of  each  car  advising  buyers  of 
any  "known"  major  defects  and  the  terms 
of  any  warranties  they  offer. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  reputable  dealer  would  not  palm 
off  a  vehicle  with  a  major  defect  on  an  un- 
suspecting customer  and  that  the  dealer 
would  tell  the  buyer  If  a  warranty  goes  with 
the  car. 

Yet,  the  rule  has  stirred  a  storm  of  protest 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  the  guess  is  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  many  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived campaign  contributions  from  dealer 
trade  groups,  will  veto  it. 

Congress  last  year  gave  Itself  the  right  to 
override  any  FTC  regulation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  houses  within  90  days  after  the 
regulation  Is  proposed. 

Actually,  the  proposed  rule  Is  a  watered- 
down  version  of  a  stlffer  regulation  that  the 
FTC  and  used  car  dealers  argued  about  for 
five  years.  The  original  proposal  would  have 
required  dealers  to  Inspect  cars  and  tell  con- 
sumers of  any  problems  the  cars  have.  The 
new  rule  specifically  says  that  Inspections 
are  not  required. 

The  Reagan  administration  seems  to  be  of 
two  minds.  Virginia  Knauer.  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
supports  the  proposed  regiilatlon.  But  a  top 
official  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  wrote  congressional  spopaors  of  the 
veto  resolution  that  Knauer's  view  was  her 
own  and  that  the  "paperwork  burden  this 
rule  would  Impose  has  been  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  us." 

Well,  we  suppose  there  is  some  burden  In 
sticking  a  single  sheet  of  paper  on  each  car. 
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But  we  suspect  that  the  main  opposition 
from  dealers  comes  from  a  fear  of  losing 
sales  by  being  frank  with  customers  about 
defects  or  getting  sued  if  they  aren't. 

If  Congress  overturns  the  regulation,  pro- 
spective used  car  buyers  will  have  to  contin- 
ue to  assume  it's  "buyer  beware"  on  a  lot  of 
used  car  lots. 

[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald, 
Dec.  18.  1981] 
Buyer  Beware 

A  proposed  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rule  on  used  car  sales  seems  modest  enough. 
It  would  require  dealers  to  put  a  sticker  on 
the  window  of  each  car  advising  buyers  of 
any  "known"  major  defects  and  the  terms 
of  any  warranties  they  offer. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  reputable  dealer  would  not  palm 
off  a  vehicle  with  a  major  defect  on  an  un- 
suspecting customer  and  that  the  dealer 
would  tell  the  buyer  If  a  warranty  goes  with 
the  car. 

Yet,  the  rule  has  stirred  a  storm  of  protest 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  the  guess  Is  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  many  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived campaign  contributions  from  dealer 
trade  groups,  will  veto  It. 

Congress  last  year  gave  itself  the  right  to 
override  any  FTC  regulation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  houses  within  90  days  after  the 
regulation  Is  proposed. 

Actually,  the  proposed  rule  Is  a  watered- 
down  version  of  a  stlffer  regulation  that  the 
PTC  and  used  car  dealers  argued  about  for 
five  years.  The  original  proposal  would  have 
required  dealers  to  inspect  cars  and  tell  con- 
sumers of  any  problems  the  cars  have.  The 
new  rule  specifically  says  that  inspections 
are  not  required. 

The  Reagan  admiiUstration  seems  to  be  of 
two  minds.  Virginia  Knauer.  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
supports  the  proposed  regulation.  But  a  top 
official  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  wrote  congressional  sponsors  of  the 
veto  resolution  that  Knauer's  view  was  her 
own  and  that  the  "paperwork  burden  this 
rule  would  Impose  has  been  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  us." 

Well,  we  suppose  there  is  some  burden  in 
sticking  a  single  sheet  of  paper  on  each  car. 
But  we  suspect  that  the  main  opposition 
from  dealers  comes  from  a  fear  of  losing 
sales  by  being  frank  with  customers  about 
defects  or  getting  sued  if  they  aren't. 

If  Congress  overturns  the  regulation,  pro- 
spective used  car  buyers  will  have  to  contin- 
ue to  asstune  It's  "buyer  beware"  on  a  lot  of 
used  car  lots. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Dec.  21,  1981] 
UsnvCAR  Stickers 

A  proposed  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rule  on  used-car  sales  seems  modest  enough. 
It  would  require  dealers  to  put  a  sticker  on 
the  window  of  each  car  advising  the  buyer 
of  any  "known"  major  defects  and  the 
terms  of  any  warranties  they  offer. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  reputable  dealer  would  not  palm 
off  a  vehicle  with  a  major  defect  on  an  un- 
suspecting customer.  And  that  the  dealer 
would  tell  the  buyer  if  a  warranty  goes  with 
the  car. 

Yet  the  proposed  FTC  rule  has  stirred  a 
storm  of  protest  on  Capitol  Hill.  And  the 
guess  Is  that  members  of  Congress,  many  of 
whom  have  received  campaign  contributions 
from  dealer  trade  groups,  will  veto  it. 

Congress  last  year  gave  itself  the  right  to 
override  any  PTC  regulation  by  a  majority 


vote  of  both  houses  within  90  days  after  it  is 
proposed. 

Actually,  the  proposed  rule  is  a  watered- 
down  version  of  a  stiffer  one  the  FTC  and 
used-car  dealers  argued  about  for  five  years. 

The  original  proposal  would  have  required 
dealers  to  inspect  autos  and  tell  consumers 
of  any  problems  the  cars  have.  The  new  pro- 
posal specifically  says  inspections  are  not  re- 
quired. 

The  Reagan  administration  seems  to  be  of 
two  minds. 

Virginia  Knauer.  director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  supports 
the  proposed  regulation. 

But  a  top  official  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  told  congressional 
sponsors  of  the  veto  resolution  that  Mrs. 
Knauer's  view  is  her  own  and  that  the  "pa- 
perwork burden  this  rule  would  impose  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  us." 

Well,  yes.  there  is  some  burden  in  sticking 
a  single  sheet  of  paper  on  each  car.  But  the 
main  opposition  obviously  is  rooted  In  the 
dealers'  fear  of  losing  sales  by  being  frank 
with  customers  about  defects  or  getting 
sued  if  they  aren't. 

Congress  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
blow  the  whistle  on  the  PTC— and  should 
give  the  proposed  regulation  the  green 
light. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh-Post  Gazette.  Dec.  11, 

1981] 

Good  Deal  for  Bad  Dealers 

Used-car  buyers  should  complain  loudly 
about  the  so-called  "lemon  aid"  resolution 
recently  passed  by  a  House  Commerce  sub- 
committee. In  a  3-2  vote  Tuesday,  the  panel 
urged  Congress  to  veto  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  regulation  to  require  used-car 
dealers  to  tell  a  customer  of  known  defects 
In  a  car  prior  to  sale.  Congress  is  expected 
to  oblige  the  committee  enthusiastically. 

The  PTC  regulation  seems  like  a  small 
enough  concession  to  an  often  deceived  class 
of  consumers.  But  as  a  precedent,  congres- 
sional veto  of  the  rule  would  raise  even 
more  troubling  prospects.  If  Congress  blocks 
this  wholly  desirable  rule,  warranted  by  nu- 
merous examples  of  past  abuse,  how  long 
would  it  be  before  other  FTC  rules  would  be 
ambushed  by  special  Interests? 

That  prospect  also  promises  to  stick  Con- 
gress with  a  reputation  comparable  to  that 
of  the  car  dealers  who  want  to  escape  the 
rule.  So  if  the  resolution  against  defect  dis- 
closure passes  both  houses,  the  relevant 
question  for  consumers  may  well  be:  "Would 
you  buy  a  used  car  from  this  Congress?" 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 

Dec.  7. 1981) 

T»UTH  IN  THE  Used  Car  Business? 

Ralph  Nader  and  his  cohorts  are  picking 
on  Congress  again.  This  time,  Nader's  Con- 
gress Watch  Is  accusing  various  congress- 
men of  letting  their  votes  be  Influenced  by 
contributions  from  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association. 

The  fuss  is  over  a  move  by  Congress  to 
veto  a  ruling  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Issued  In  August.  The  ruling  would  require 
that  u«ed  car  dealers  Inform  customers  of 
any  mechanical  defects  they  know  about  in 
the  cars  they  sell.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  veto  such  rulings  within  90  days  after  the 
rulings  are  Issued.  No  action  has  been  taken 
yet. 

The  regulation,  if  put  into  effect,  could 
throw  used  car  dealing  into  confusion. 
Imagine!  Anyone  selling  a  used  car  and  tell- 
ing the  customer:  "The  shocks  are  gone,  the 


valves  need  grinding,  and  the  frame's  been 
bent  In  a  collision."  It's  unthinkable. 

Ex[>erlenced  buyers  might  suspect  the 
dealer  was  trying  to  hide  the  fact  that  the 
vehicle  really  was  a  creampuff  that  former- 
ly belonged  to  a  teacher  who  lived  next  door 
to  the  school. 

Congressmen  have  a  right  to  worry  about 
the  truth  In  vending  rule  because  someone 
might  get  the  idea  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  politics.  If  candidates  were  re- 
quired to  list  the  flaws  in  their  campaign 
promises.  It  would  kill  the  political  system 
as  we  know  it. 

As  for  the  contributions  of  $7,000  to 
$9,000  given  the  congressmen,  may  be  the 
NADA  was  Just  trying  to  make  sure  these 
hard-working  public  servants  won't  have  to 
buy  used  cars.  What  other  reason  could 
there  possibly  be  for  such  generosity? 

[From  the  New  York  News  World.  Dec.  7. 

1981] 

Should  Government  Kick  Tires  por 

Consumers? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  fighting 
for  a  regulation  requiring  car  dealers  to  tell 
potential  customers  about  defects.  You 
know.  Little  things  like  a  cracked  block, 
worn-out  brakes,  balding  tires  and  the  need 
for  a  valve  Job. 

The  FTC  says  it  would  only  cost  about  18 
cents  a  car  to  comply.  The  National  Auto 
Dealers  Administration  says  the  bill  would 
be  more  like  $150. 

In  these  days  of  understandable  and  Justi- 
fied resentment  toward  federal  regulations. 
it  looks  as  if  the  FTC's  plan  is  likely  to  co 
down  to  defeat  before  the  House  and 
Senate. 

That  would  be  a  shame.  There  are  plenty 
of  regulations  which  we  agree  are  unneces- 
sary and  harmful  to  the  economy,  but  this 
isn't  one  of  them. 

Buying  a  car.  even  a  used  one.  is  a  big  in- 
vestment to  most  Americans,  many  of  whom 
depend  on  it  for  their  Job  and  daily  necessi- 
ties like  school  or  shopping.  Allowing  used 
car  hucksters  free  rein  is  hitting  Americans 
where  they  live. 

That  old  maxim.  "Let  the  buyer  beware." 
doesn't  provide  much  comfort  when  one  is 
stuck  out  on  the  freeway,  watching  steam 
rise  from  the  radiator  and  oil  pour  from  the 
engine. 

[Prom  the  Post-Standard.  Syracuse.  N.Y., 

Nov.  9. 19811 

Lumps  for  Lee 

Congressman  Gary  Lee  earned  himself 
some  harsh  criticism  from  our  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  the  other  day  because  of 
Lee's  support  of  the  used  car  lobby.  We'd 
like  to  add  a  few  lumps  of  our  own. 

Anderson  took  Lee  to  task  for  dancing  to 
the  car  lobby  tune  by  opposing  a  Federal 
Trade  Coramisslon  attempt  to  force  dealers 
to  disclose  defects  in  used  cars  they  sell.  He 
noted  that  Lee  had  accepted  a  campaign 
contribution  of  $3,000  from  the  dealers  in 
1980. 

The  dealers  complain  that  if  the  PTC  rule 
is  approved  they  would  have  to  inspect 
every  car  before  it  is  sold,  thus  adding  to 
their  expenses  and  ultimately  to  consumer 
cost. 

We  find  that  argument  more  than  a  little 
suspect.  Any  person  who  has  ever  traded  in 
his  old  Jalopy  on  a  newer  one  knows  that 
the  dealer  looks  over  the  trade-in  more  than 
casually  before  setting  a  value  on  the 
clunker.  The  dealer  thus  already  has  the  in- 
spection in  hand  and  could  certainly  pass  it 
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on  to  a  potential  buyer  at  little  or  no  extra 
cost. 

One  would  think  that  with  the  depressed 
economy  the  car  dealers  would  be  doing  ev- 
erything possible  to  polish  their  image  and 
taking  positive  steps  to  stimulate  sales.  In- 
stead they  are  giving  every  appearance  of 
throwing  money  at  Congress  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  freely  peddle  lemons  to  sui  un- 
suspecting public. 

Lee  was  singled  out  by  Anderson  because 
he  introduced  the  offensive  legislation  in 
the  House,  but  he  was  not  alone.  According 
to  Anderson,  the  bills  In  the  House  and 
Senate  to  thwart  the  PTC  have  some  150 
sponsors. 

A  spokesman  for  Lee  labeled  the  Ander- 
son exposure  "silly"  and  said  that  it  is  ridu- 
culous  to  even  suggest  that  a  congressional 
vote  could  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars.  We 
don't  find  it  "silly"  that  the  dealers  put 
more  than  $1  million  into  congressional 
pockets  last  year  nor  are  we  so  naive  as  to 
believe  they  expected  nothing  for  it. 

The  dealers  and  their  political  allies 
should  try  to  remember  that  the  days  of 
caveat  emptor  have  been  fading.  This  latest 
ploy  is  hardly  going  to  do  the  dealers  much 
good  In  the  public  eye,  even  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful, and  Lee  has  hardly  endeared  him- 
self to  the  driving  public  that  votes. 

[From  the  Herald-Dispatch.  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  Nov.  25,  1981] 

Auto  Dealers'  Camfaoin  Gifts  Taint 
Debate  on  Used-Car  Rule 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  an 
order  in  August  requiring  that  used-car 
dealers  Inform  their  customers  of  any  me- 
chanical defects  they  know  about.  Given 
the  widespread  abuses  that  go  on  in  the  sell- 
ing of  used  cars— abuses  that  give  the  Indus- 
try's many  reputable  dealers  an  unfair  black 
eye— such  a  requirement  seems  hardly  un- 
reasonable. 

Congre.<!s,  however,  empowered  itself  last 
year  to  veto  any  PTC  regulation  within  90 
days  of  when  it  Is  issued,  and  to  date  nearly 
half  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  become  co-sponsors  of  resolution  to 
veto  the  PTC  used-car  rule. 

Now  comes  the  public-interest  organiza- 
tion Congress  Watch  with  a  report  that  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
has  made  more  than  $500,000  in  campaign 
contributions  to  those  lawmakers  co-spon- 
soring the  veto  resolutions. 

"If  Congress  vetoes  this  rule,  it  will  be  in- 
viting business  groups  that  can't  make  their 
cases  before  an  impartial  decision-maker  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  and  the  law  to  come  to 
Congress  and  make  their  cases  on  the  basis 
of  campaign  contributions,"  says  Jay  Angoff 
of  Congress  Watch. 

NADA  spokeswoman  Penelope  Longbot- 
tom  has  declined  coounent  on  the  Congress 
Watch  report,  saying  the  group  has  not  seen 
a  copy  of  it.  And,  not  surprisingly,  spokes- 
men in  the  offices  of  several  of  the  lawmak- 
ers receiving  the  contributions  insist  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  cam- 
paign funds  and  their  opposition. 

That  may  well  b^. 

It  is.  however,  an  axiom  of  public  life  that 
one  must  avoid  not  only  impropriety  but 
also  the  appearance  of  impropriety.  In  their 
haste  to  pocket  the  used-car  dealers'  money, 
a  number  of  lawmakers  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  little  piece  of  wisdom. 


[Prom  the  Dispatch,  St.  Paul.  Mirm..  Nov. 

28.  1981] 

A  Problem  of  Appearances 

The  flap  caused  by  a  House  resolution  to 
veto  regulations  covering  used  car  dealers  is 
a  classic  example  of  the  problems  associated 
with  campaign  fund  raising. 

The  resolution  to  veto  Federal  Trade 
Conunisslon  regulations  is  sponsored  by  206 
House  members,  175  of  whom  have  received 
a  total  of  $476,000  in  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  the  political  action  committee  of 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. Minnesota's  Rep.  Vin  Weber,  a  first- 
term  Republican  representing  the  Sixth  dis- 
trict, is  both  a  sponsor  of  the  resolution  and 
a  recipient  of  $8,000  from  NADA. 

This  situation  has  prompted  Congress 
Watch,  an  arm  of  Ralph  Nader's  consumer- 
protection  organization,  to  accuse  congress- 
men of  trading  votes  for  political  contribu- 
tions. Naturally,  the  congressmen,  including 
Weber,  have  denied  this. 

The  rush  to  protect  used  car  dealers  is  un- 
seemly, since  the  regulation  In  question 
hardly  looks  ruinous.  It  would  only  require 
the  dealers  to  inform  potential  car  buyers  of 
mechanical  defects  that  have  come  to  the 
dealers'  attention. 

However,  it  is  impossible  to  look  into  a 
congressman's  heart  and  accuse  him  of 
being  untruthful  when  he  says  he  was  not 
influenced  by  the  NADA  campaign  contri- 
bution. House  members  could  very  well  be- 
lieve the  regulation  would  cause  increased 
unemployment  in  "an  already  depressed 
auto  Industry."  as  Weber  says. 

The  problem  is  one  of  appearances, 
brought  about  by  the  financing  of  cam- 
paigns with  money  from  groups  represent- 
ing special  Interests. 

Like  It  or  not,  elected  officials  will  be  iden- 
tified with  their  contributors  as  long  as  this 
system  of  financing  political  campaigns  con- 
tinues. If  members  of  Congress  want  to 
avoid  this  sort  of  thing,  they  will  have  to 
get  their  campaign  money  from  sources 
other  than  special-interest  organizations 
such  as  NADA. 

[From  the  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  Star  Telegram, 

Dec.  10.  1981] 

FTC  Rule  a  Good  One 

By  coincidence,  two  widely  disparate  sto- 
ries about  used  car  dealers  appeared  in  the 
Star-Telegram  on  the  same  day  last  week.  It 
was  one  of  those  classic  good  news-bad  news 
situations. 

The  good  news:  A  used  car  dealer  In  White 
Bear  Lake.  Minn.— touched  by  the  sight  of  a 
man.  accompanied  by  his  two  small  chil- 
dren, shopping  on  foot  for  a  car  in  freezing 
weather— sold  the  man  a  1973-model  auto 
for  $1. 

The  bad  news:  Spurred  by  the  used  car  In- 
dustry. Congress  appears  likely  to  veto  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  rule  that  would 
require  dealers  to  Inform  customers  of 
known  defects  In  the  vehicles  they  are 
trying  to  sell. 

Protests  from  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  notwithstanding,  there 
is  certainly  nothing  unreasonable  about  a 
requirement  to  reveal  known  defects  in  a 
product  to  prospective  buyers.  In  fact,  one 
would  expect  reputable  dealers  to  be  happy 
to  do  so  without  being  required. 

A  spokesman  for  the  car  dealers  com- 
plained during  a  House  subcommittee  hear- 
ing that  the  FTC  rule  would  require  de- 
tailed Inspections  of  cars  that  would  add 
$150  per  car  to  the  cost.  However.  PTC 
Commissioner  Patricia  Bailey  said  the  rule 


specifically  says  that  no  such  inspection  is 
required.  And  an  Independent  automotive 
consultant  said  that  he  offers  a  diagnostic 
service  covering  three  times  as  much  as  the 
maximum  number  of  potential  defects  out- 
lined by  the  PTC  rule  for  $30. 

Wendell  Miller,  president  of  NADA.  told 
the  subcommittee  that  the  rule  "indicates  a 
total  insensltlvity  and  lack  of  concern  for 
the  plight  of  retail  automobile  and  truck 
dealers. "  To  the  contrary.  It  Indicates  to  us 
a  great  deal  of  sensitivity  for  the  belea- 
guered consumer  in  search  of  honesty  and 
reliable  products  in  the  marketplace. 

Many  members  of  Congress,  however,  ap- 
parently don't  agree  with  us.  Nearly  half  of 
the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
co-sponsored  resolutions  to  veto  the  rule 
before  it  takes  effect.  Could  their  position 
have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
NADA  has  distributed  more  than  $500,000 
In  campaign  contributions  to  sponsors  of 
the  veto  resolutions  during  the  past  couple 
of  years?  Surely  not. 

[Prom  the  Chronicle.  San  Francisco,  Calif.. 
Dec.  9.  1981] 


Used-Car  Detects 

A  set  of  rules  recently  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  that  seem  reasona- 
ble on  their  face— they  would  require  used- 
car  dealers  to  tell  customers  of  any  defects 
of  which  they  are  aware— has  run  into  con- 
siderable difficulty  In  Congress.  That  Is 
probably  not  too  surprising  since  the  car- 
dealers  lobby  has  been  exerting  a  vigorous 
and  free-spending  campaign  in  hopes  of  kill- 
ing the  rules. 

The  basis  of  the  battle  is  this:  the  PTC 
issued  the  regulations  last  summer  after  six 
years  of  investigation  and  public  hearings. 
But  congress  has  given  Itself  the  power  to 
veto  such  regulations  within  a  certain  time 
frame.  And  so  far,  43  Senators  and  208  Rep- 
resentatives have  Joined  in  sponsoring  a  bill 
that  would  provide  the  veto. 

So  the  future  looks  dim  for  an  Intelligent 
set  of  safeguards  for  the  consumer.  If  a  car 
dealer  knows  that  that  wheezing  old  gas 
guzzler  Isn't  hitting  on  all  cylinders,  then, 
why.  in  the  name  of  fairness,  shouldn't  he 
be  obligated  to  tell  the  prospective  buyer? 
Virginia  Knauer.  President  Reagan's  con- 
sumer adviser,  calls  the  rules  a  ""reasonable, 
straightforward  and  uncompUcated  ap- 
proach" that  will  provide  "significant  bene- 
fits" to  the  consumer. 

One  must  be  sympathetic  to  car  salesmen, 
since  they  are  part  of  an  industry  that  has 
been  having  its  share  of  economic  lon- 
gueurs, and  any  additional  burden  will  hurt. 
But  Jay  Angoff  of  the  public-interest  group. 
Congress  Watch,  tells  us  the  used-car  indus- 
try is  evidently  doing  quite  well.  In  1980, 
consumers  sought  18.66  million  used  cars 
for  $70.8  billion,  both  record  highs,  and  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1981.  used-car 
prices  increcsed  31  percent. 

There  Is  also  the  sense  that  we  do  better 
in  this  country  with  fewer  regulations:  that 
we  don't  need  the  ministrations  of  a  nation- 
al nanny  to  poke  us  into  virtue.  But  the 
present  PTC  regulation  Is  a  watered-down 
version  of  a  nile  that  would  have  required 
the  dealers  to  inspect  their  cars— a  tougher 
rule  that  certainly  would  have  Increased 
costs.  When  the  dealers  opposed  this  man- 
datory Inspection,  they  expressly  supported 
a  rule  like  the  present  one. 

This  is  a  straightforward  matter  of  giving 
the  prospective  buyer  a  fair  break.  The 
House  and  Senate  should  back  off  and  let 
the  PrC's  rule  stand. 
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[Prom  Newsday,  Long  Island.  N.Y..  Nov.  7. 

1981] 

Editorials— GuNMiNc  tor  Usbd-Car 

Protection 

Do  congressmen  buy  only  new  cars?  Are 
they  afraid  of  losing  campaign  contributions 
from  car  dealers?  The  way  some  of  them  are 
gunning  for  a  mild  little  rule  designed  to 
protect  buyers  from  unscrupulous  used-car 
salesmen,  you'd  think  so. 

About  175  House  members  and  35  senators 
are  co-sponsoring  a  resolution  to  kill  a 
simple  used-car  sales  regulation  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  this  year. 
They  are  buying  the  dealers'  argument  that 
the  rule  would  increase  used-car  costs  with- 
out benefiting  consumers. 

But  that's  nonsense.  The  rule  simply  re- 
quires a  dealer  to  list  any  defects  he  knows 
a  used  car  to  have.  That's  simple  enough- 
something  you'd  expect  a  reputable  dealer 
to  do  anyway.  In  fact,  when  Long  Island  car 
dealers  were  questioned  about  a  somewhat 
stronger  proposal  last  year,  most  praised  it 
as  offering  them  protection  from  dishonest 
competitors. 

But  the  trade  groups  whimper  that  com- 
petitive pressures  would  force  dealers  to  in- 
spect all  their  used  cars,  even  if  they 
weren't  required  to,  at  considerable  cost. 

That  amounts  to  an  admission  that  car 
dealers  don't  check  out  their  used  cars, 
which  means  they  have  no  idea  whether 
their  goods  are  sound  or  fairly  priced.  How 
any  industry  can  admit  that  without  embar- 
rassment is  beyond  us. 

Earlier  FTC  testimony  showed  that  used- 
car  prices  declined  in  Wisconsin  after  the 
state  passed  a  car-inspection  law— because 
dealers  had  to  allow  for  the  cost  of  needed 
repair  work.  The  fear  of  a  price  drop  may 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  dealers'  opposition. 

Luckily,  this  anti-comsumer  measure  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  it  needn't  win  passage.  To 
their  credit.  New  York's  senators  and  Long 
Island's  representative  are  not  among  the 
co-sponsors.  So  far,  so  good.  If  and  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote,  we  hope  they  are  still  on 
the  same  side  of  the  issue. 

[Prom  the  Post-Dlspatach,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

Nov.  30.  1981] 

Power  of  the  Used-Car  Lobby 

The  power  of  the  used  car  lobby  is  being 
demonstrated  by  the  way  in  which  members 
of  Congress  are  lining  up  against  a  proposed 
Federal  Trade  Commission  rule.  Under  the 
rule,  which  until  I>ec.  14  Congress  has  the 
option  to  veto,  used-car  dealers  would  have 
to  display  window  stickers  disclosing  any  de- 
fects known  to  the  dealer  and  any  warran- 
ties offered,  and  stating  that  buyers  are 
rsponsible  for  any  repairs  on  any  vehicle 
sold  "as  is."  So  far  206  House  members  and 
41  senators  are  reported  ready  to  block  the 
rule:  218  are  needed  in  the  House  and  51  in 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Missouri  congressional  delegation, 
nine  members  oppose  the  rule.  Only  Sen. 
Danforth  has  publicly  supported  it.  Reps. 
Wmiam  Clay  and  Richard  Boiling  have  not 
Indicated  a  position.  Of  the  nine  Missouri 
opponents,  all  but  Rep.  Emerson  of  De  Soto 
have  received  campaign  contributions  from 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, which  dispensed  more  than  $500,000 
over  a  30-month  period  ending  last  June. 
Two  reclpiente.  Reps.  Bailey  of  Willow 
Springs  and  Taylor  of  Sarcoxie.  are  them- 
selves auto  dealers.  These  two  should  at 
least  have  the  grace  not  to  vote  on  an  issue 
in  which  they  have  a  special  interest. 

A  spokesman  for  Sen.  Danforth  disputed 
opponents'  claim  that  the  rule  would  be  dif- 


ficult to  implement— a  point  that  the  FTC 
also  rejected  after  nine  years  of  consider- 
ation. Rep.  Gephardt  contends  that  the  rule 
would  be  useless.  But  a  rule  requiring  basi- 
cally that  more  information  be  given  auto 
buyers  surely  provides  more  protection  than 
exists  now. 

[From  the  News.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Dec.  12. 

1981] 

Aid  to  Used  Car  Buyer 

The  old  maxim,  "Let  the  buyer  beware." 
has  always  been  especially  applicable  in 
buying  used  cars.  The  inevitable  hazards 
can  be  minimized  to  some  degree  by  going  to 
a  dealer  you  trust,  by  various  warranties  or 
by  having  the  car  checked  over  by  your  me- 
chanic, but  some  uncertainty  is  bound  to 
remain.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
now  attempting  to  assist  the  consumer  with 
a  modest  new  disclosure  rule. 

After  years  of  study  of  problems  and 
abuses  in  the  used  car  business,  the  FTC 
staff  recommended  that  dealers  be  com- 
pelled to  inspect  12  major  systems  in  their 
cars  and  inform  prospective  buyers  of  any 
defects.  Not  surprisingly,  there  was  an  in- 
stant outcry  from  auto  dealers  across  the 
nation.  Such  detailed  inspections  would  ob- 
viously add  to  their  costs,  which  would  be 
added  to  the  price  of  used  cars. 

The  FTC  commissioners  decided— rightly, 
we  think— that  this  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary federal  intrusion  into  the  auto  busi- 
ness. Instead,  they  decided  on  an  exceeding- 
ly modest  rule— that  if  dealers  know  about 
some  defect,  they  must  tell  the  public  about 
it  on  a  window  sticker.  All  they  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  check  off  OK,  Not  OK  or 
Don't  Know  for  various  items. 

Amazingly,  there  is  still  an  outcry  from 
the  nation's  auto  dealers.  Even  more  amaz- 
ingly, nearly  half  the  members  of  Con- 
gress- 41  senators  and  207  representatives- 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  veto  the 
FTC  plan.  The  auto  dealers  have  obviously 
been  effective  in  getting  their  message 
across. 

Congress,  however,  surely  has  better 
things  to  do  than  to  marshal  its  forces  to 
stike  down  such  a  modest  little  regulation, 
which  at  worst  can  do  no  harm  and  at  best 
might  do  a  little  good. 

[From  the  Reporter  Dispatch,  White  Plains, 

N.Y.,  Dec.  18,  1981] 

Congress  Plays  Used-Car  Game 

With  so  many  matters  affecting  national 
well-being  and  even  survival  on  the  sigenda, 
we  wonder  if  some  congressmen  find  it  a 
little  silly  to  be  discussing  decals  on  used  car 
windshields. 

The  principle  of  lowering  the  level  of  reg- 
ulation by  government  agencies  is  valid,  but 
Congress  let  itself  in  for  some  uncongres- 
sional  diversions  and  pressures  when  it  be- 
stowed upon  itself  the  power  of  veto  over 
rulings  of  independent  regulatory  agencies. 
If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  went  too 
far  in  trying  to  require  automobile  dealers 
to  inform  potential  buyers  about  known  de- 
fects in  the  used  cars  they  sell.  Congress  is 
beyond  Its  depth  taking  on  evaluation  of  in- 
dividual Judgments  by  executive  branch 
agencies. 

The  matter  of  windshield  stickers  has 
been  put  over  until  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  lawmakers  seemed  to  have 
been  on  the  way  to  their  precedent-setting 
veto.  This  maneuver  in  Itself  is  disturbing, 
because  it  raises  the  prospect  of  dozens  of 
little  cases  rattling  around  the  Capitol,  with 
advocates  and  opponents  needling  and  pan- 


dering to  congressmen  and  time-wasting  ma- 
neuvers like  filibusters  threatened  while 
more  important  matters  dangle  on  the  vine. 

In  one  sense  the  veto  legislation  may  be 
useful  in  spite  of  itself,  since  it  may  per- 
suade the  FTC  and  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  be  more  cautious  in  promulgating  un- 
popular and  overreaching  rules.  But  what  is 
needed  and  what  is  unpopular  may  be,  and 
usually  are,  two  different  things.  The 
proper  remedies  are  the  integrity  of  the  ex- 
ecutive process  and  appeals  to  the  courts. 

When  Congress  has  solved  all  the  other 
ills  of  the  nation  it  can  concentrate  on  keep- 
ing used-car  salesmen  honest. 

[From  the  Tennessean.  Nashville.  Tenn., 

Dec.  8,  1981.] 

Congress  Should  Let  FTC's  Used-Car  Rule 

Go  Through 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  in  Congress 
to  veto  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  rule 
that  would  require  used-car  dealers  to  tell 
customers  about  known  defects  In  the  vehi- 
cles they  are  trying  to  sell. 

The  used-car  industry,  in  testimony  before 
congressional  committees,  claimed  the  rule 
would  require  dealers  to  Inspect  vehicles  put 
up  for  sale  at  a  cost  of  $150  per  car. 

The  FTC  says  this  is  not  so,  that  no  in- 
spection would  be  required  and  that  all  deal- 
ers would  have  to  do  is  tell  customers  about 
any  defects  they  know  about,  such  as  a 
leaky  battery,  an  Uioperable  air  conditioner, 
cracked  block  or  other  obvious  problems. 

The  industry  is  afraid  that  any  additional 
cost  for  a  used  car  will  create  "a  competitive 
disadvantage"  for  dealers,  since  private  sales 
of  used  cars  are  not  covered.  But  an  FTC  of- 
ficial said  the  rule  would  cost  only  18  cents 
per  car,  not  the  $150  the  industry  claims.  An 
independent  automotive  consultant  said  he 
offers  a  diagnostic  service  that  covers  three 
times  as  much  as  what  the  FTC  rule  would 
require  for  $30  per  car. 

Some  members  of  the  Congress  want  the 
FTC  to  rewrite  the  rule  to  make  it  easier  on 
the  dealers.  But  the  FTC  refuses.  "The  rule 
does  not  require  dealers  to  Inspect  cars  of- 
fered for  sale,"  FTC  Commissioner  Patricia 
Bailey  told  a  House  conunittee  hearing.  "We 
tried  to  make  the  fact  as  clear  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  permits." 

The  commission  is  right.  It  should  not 
weaken  the  rule.  A  rule  that  requires  a 
dealer  to  tell  a  customer  only  about  the  de- 
fects he  knows  about  without  an  inspection 
is  already  weak  enough. 

That  loophole  could  permit  unscrupulous 
dealers  to  get  away  with  all  kinds  of  swin- 
dles by  claiming  they  "didn't  know  about" 
this  defect  or  that  one  in  cars  they  have 
sold  and  that  have  turned  out  to  be  worth- 
less. 

The  used-car  Industry  appears  to  l>e  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  what  it  perceives  to  be 
an  anti-regulatory  sentiment  in  Congress 
fostered  by  the  Reagan  administration  in 
order  to  avoid  just  regulation  of  its  own  op- 
erations. Congress  should  not  cooperate  in 
this.  The  public  needs  the  protection  of  this 
rule  and  It  should  not  be  vetoed. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  requiring  a 
used  car  dealer  to  tell  a  customer  about  any 
defects  he  knows  of  in  a  car  he  is  selling.  It 
is  hard  to  see  anything  wrong  with  requir- 
ing an  inspection  of  the  car  to  see  that  it  is 
in  good  shape. 

Most  people  buying  a  car  priced  at  several 
thousand  dollars  might  not  object  to  paying 
a  few  dollars  more  to  make  sure  the  battery 
is  not  going  to  fall  out  or  a  wheel  roll  off  as 
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soon  as  the  car  is  driven  away  from  the 
used-car  lot. 

The  consultant  who  testified,  Mr.  Pat 
Goss  of  Riverdale,  Md.,  said  disclosure  of  de- 
fects "would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
public  confidence  in  the  used-car  industry." 

It  might  do  that.  An  industry  that  would 
go  to  such  lengths  to  keep  from  telling  cus- 
tomers about  the  known  defects  in  its  prod- 
uct certainly  needs  to  have  some  public  con- 
fidence restored. 

[From  the  Bend  (Oreg.)  Bulletin,  Dec.  27, 

1981] 

Packwodd  Wages  Worthy  Fight 

Oregon's  Sen.  Bob  F'ackwood  has  been 
fighting  a  sniper  battle  to  save  a  much- 
needed  Federal  Trade  Commission  rule  re- 
garding used  cstfs.  If  he  succeeds,  the  old 
maxim  that  buying  a  used  car  is  like  buying 
someone  else's  troubles  will  be  a  little  less 
true  to  life.  If  he  fails— well,  buyer  beware. 

The  FTC  set  out  a  few  years  ago  to  curb 
what  it  calls  "a  pattern  of  deceptive  prac- 
tices"" in  the  used  car  business.  What  it 
came  up  with  is  a  moderate— almost  feeble- 
little  rule.  The  rule  would  require  a  dealer 
to  post  a  sticker  in  the  window  of  each  used 
car  on  his  lot,  stating  whether  the  car  car- 
ried any  warranty  and  listing  any  major  de- 
fects known  to  the  dealer.  It  also  would  say 
that  the  car  might  have  other  defects  un- 
known to  the  dealer  (a  possibility  with  any 
used  car).  It  wouldn't  affect  private  sales, 
which  account  for  half  the  used-car  sales  In 
the  country. 

Despite  the  rule's  moderation,  car  dealers 
have  lit  into  it  with  a  vengeance.  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association  officials 
urged  Congress  to  veto  the  rule,  saying  it 
was  an  unwarranted  burden  on  the  indus- 
try. They  whined  that  it  would  require  ex- 
pensive inspections  and  might  make  them 
liable  for  unknown  defects.  They  even  cried 
the  economic  blues:  the  rule,  they  wailed, 
"indicates  a  total  insensitivity  and  lack  of 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  retail  fran- 
chised  automobUe  dealer  and  to  the  current 
economic  condition  in  the  real  world." 

Oh,  my.  That  sounds  awful.  Fortunately, 
it  bears  little  relation  to  reality.  True,  auto- 
mobile dealers  are  having  a  hard  time  of  it 
lately,  but  pasting  up  these  little  stickers 
won't  send  anyone  into  bankruptcy— luiless 
his  profit  margin  relies  solely  on  lying  to 
customers.  The  FTC  estimates  the  rule  will 
cost  dealers  next  to  nothing— 18  cents  to 
print  the  sticker  and  the  brief  time  it  takes 
to  fill  it  out.  No  inspection  would  be  re- 
quired, according  to  Federal  Trade  Conunls- 
sioner  Patricia  P.  Bailey.  If  a  car  pulled  to 
the  right,  that's  all  the  dealer  would  have  to 
disclose,  unless  he  knew  the  reason,  she 
said. 

We're  not  convinced  the  rule  will  cure  all 
the  abuses  in  the  used  car  market:  its  teeth 
are  far  too  dull  for  that  Job.  But  it  probably 
will  reduce  the  most  flagrant  of  deceptions. 
At  any  rate,  it  can't  harm  any  honest 
dealer. 

Nevertheless.  NADA  has  marshaled  formi- 
dable support  at  the  Capitol.  (Its  extensive 
political  contributions— $1  million  in  1979- 
80— probably  helped  in  that  regard.)  To  pre- 
vent the  veto.  F'ackwood  must  defeat  a  pair 
of  resolutions  that  boasted  47  cosponsors  in 
the  Senate  and  more  than  200  In  the  House. 
Such  numbers  can  be  defeated,  as  Packwood 
knows  from  his  AW  ACS  experience:  at  one 
time  he  had  56  Senate  cosponsors  to  veto 
the  arms  sale,  but  he  ultimately  lost.  Still, 
victory  on  this  issue  is  a  distant  hope. 

Packwood  managed  to  delay  the  veto  until 
next  year  with  some  fancy  parliamentary 


footwork,  but  it  will  be  back.  When  it  re- 
turns, the  confrontation  will  be  a  classic 
one:  a  narrow,  monied  interest  versus  the 
well-being  of  the  general  public.  Somehow, 
we  don't  find  the  prospects  encouraging. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  October  30. 

1981] 

Used-Car  Lobby  Is  Weix-Tuned  on  Capital 

Hill 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Ever  wonder  why  the  used  car  you  bought 
breaks  down  shortly  after  you  drive  it 
home?  Why  the  dealer  didn't  tell  you  that 
the  horn  didn't  work  or  the  radiator  leaked? 

One  reason  is  that  the  used-car  lobby  is 
one  of  the  most  active,  and  most  unpubli- 
cized.  in  Washington. 

Except  in  a  few  states,  dealers  in  "previ- 
ously owned"'  vehicles  don't  have  to  disclose 
defects  to  potential  buyers.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  like  to  change 
that  with  a  rule  that  would  force  the  deal- 
ers to  inform  buyers  about  their  warranty 
rights  as  well  as  defects  such  as  cracked 
engine  heads,  damaged  ball-Joint  seals,  bad 
suspension  systems  and  leakage  in  the 
transmission,  cooling,  brake  and  steering 
systems. 

The  lemon-peddlers,  of  course,  don't  like 
the  FTC  proposal,  and  they're  flexing  their 
muscle  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  dealers"  political 
action  committee  was  the  forth  largest 
donor  in  the  1980  national  elections.  It 
coughed  up  $1,034,875  in  political  contribu- 
tions, exceeded  only  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  United  Auto  Workers. 

And  as  of  Aug.  1,  1981,  the  committee  had 
raised  $378,000  for  the  1982  elections. 

Such  figures  tend  to  impress  lawmakers, 
and  many  of  the  public's  representatives  on 
Capitol  Hill  appear  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
dealers'  argtmients  that  the  proposed  FTC 
rule  is  ambigious,  vague  and  too  costly  at  a 
time  when  the  industry  is  without  question 
being  pummeled  by  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates. 

On  the  House  side,  the  No.  1  water  boy  for 
the  dealers  is  the  obscure  Gary  A.  Lee  (R- 
N.Y.).  In  1980  he  received  one  of  his  largest 
contributions:  $3,000  from  the  used-car 
lobby.  In  the  Senate,  the  charge  is  being  led 
by  Republican  Larry  Pressler,  the  hand- 
some lightweight  from  South  Dakota. 

When  Pressler  was  asked  by  home  state 
car  dealers  to  sponsor  a  resolution  that 
would  veto  the  FTC  proposal,  he  agreed  if 
the  National  Auto  Dealers  Association 
would  draft  the  statement.  The  dealers  hap- 
pily complied.  Lee  Introduced  an  identical 
resolution  in  the  House. 

Other  members  of  the  House  who  have 
benefited  from  the  used-car  lobby's  largess 
and  support  killing  the  FTC  ruling  include 
Phil  Gramm  (D-Tex.),  $6,200;  James  Collins 
(R-Tex.),  $7,250:  Thomas  Bliley  (R-Va.), 
$5,000:  Ray  Kogovsek  (D-Colo.),  $9,650; 
Stan  Parris  (R-Va.).  $8,400;  Frank  Wolf  (R- 
Va.),  $8,000.  and  John  Edward  Porter  (R- 
IlL),  $5,800.  Oddly  enough,  Morris  K.  Udall, 
the  liberal  Democrat  from  Arizona,  is  sup- 
porting the  dealers  even  though  he  received 
no  contributions  from  them. 

Three  senators— Steve  Symms  (R-Idaho), 
Paul  Laxalt  (R-Nev.)  and  James  Abdnor  (R- 
S.D.)— received  $10,000  each  from  the  deal- 
ers in  1980. 

The  resolution  to  kill  the  proposed  FTC 
regulation  has  over  150  co-sponsors  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  My  associate  Tony  Ca- 
paccio  reviewed  their  campaign  records  and 
learned  that  the  sponsors  received  at  least 


$329,200  from  the  used-car  dealers  since 
1980. 

The  dealers  are  claiming  that  the  FTC 
rule,  if  passed,  would  force  them  to  conduct 
expensive  inspections.  On  close  examina- 
tion, however,  this  appears  to  be  a  specious 
argument.  Most  dealers  thoroughly  inspect 
used  cars  before  they  purchase  them.  The 
more  likely  reason  for  their  concern  is  the 
prospect  that,  having  bought  a  climker. 
they  would  then  be  unable  to  foist  it  off  on 
the  public. 

If  the  used-car  regulation  is  killed,  which 
is  likely,  lobbyists  for  such  special  interests 
as  the  funeral,  hearing  aid.  mobile  home 
and  eyeglass  industries  can  be  expected  to 
redouble  their  efforts  to  kill  pending  FTC 
proposals  that  would  regulate  them  more 
strictly. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  14.  19811 

Is  This  Used-Car  Bill  a  Lemon? 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  used-car  dealers  of  America  must  be 
embarrassed  even  in  their  prospective  victo- 
ry. They  are  fighting,  with  astonishing  suc- 
cess so  far.  a  proposal  they  say  would 
unduly  complicate  their  lives,  drive  up  their 
costs  and  perhaps  even  force  them  out  of 
business. 

And  what  is  this  awful  proi>osal?  That 
they  tell  the  truth  about  the  cars  they  offer 
for  sale. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  pro- 
posed a  rule  that  would  require  dealers  to 
disclose  to  customers  any  known  defect  in- 
volving such  things  as  a  car's  engine,  drive 
train,  electrical  system  and  brakes.  They 
wouldn't  have  to  repair  the  defects,  only  dis- 
close the  ones  they  know  about. 

The  rule  will  become  law  unless  Congress 
specifically  rejects  it.  So  far.  41  senators  and 
207  representatives  are  co-sponsors  of  a  bill 
to  do  just  that.  Last  week,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  conunerce  committees  voted  to 
kill  the  FTC's  used-car  regulation.  When  it 
comes  to  selling  used  cars,  a  lots  to  the  used- 
car-buying  public.  It's  not  much  of  a  propos- 
al. 

An  earlier  version  of  the  FTC  recommen- 
dation would  have  required  dealers  to  in- 
siject  12  major  systems  of  the  cars  they  sell 
and  then  check  a  form  disclosing  whether 
they  were  in  good  working  order.  The  deal- 
ers said  that  was  too  much,  and  the  current 
proposal  eliminates  the  necessity  of  inspec- 
tion. Dealers  would  now  have  the  option  of 
checking  "OK."  "Not  OK,"  or  "Don't 
Know."  The  buyer  would  assume  the  risk 
for  any  defect  the  dealers  said  he  didn't 
know  about.  The  Automobiles  Owners 
Action  Council,  a  Washington-based  con- 
simier  organization,  says  the  current  pro- 
posal is  worse  than  no  law  at  all.  "It 
wouldn't  protect  the  buyer,  but  it  would 
create  the  illusion  of  protection,"  says  Arars 
sold  "as  is"  could  return  the  vehicle  for  a 
full  refund. 

"Our  concern  with  the  initially  proposed 
rule  was  that  it  was  not  enforceable  and 
would  be  rendered  ineffective  because  of  the 
loophole  provided  by  the  dealers'  'not  in- 
spected' option,"  AOAC  said  in  its  official 
comment.  '"Indeed,  the  major  concern  of  all 
consumer  representatives,  legal-service 
agencies  and  government  officials  was  that 
the  "not  inspected"  option,  unless  coupled 
with  a  cooling-off  period,  would  result  not 
merely  in  a  worthless  [rule]  but  a  federal 
regulation  which  would  perpetuate  decep- 
tive practices  in  the  used-car  industry."" 
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But  If  the  proposal  Is  as  weak  as  the 
AOAC  contends,  why  would  the  used-car 
dealers  object  to  it?  Surely  the  "paper 
work"  burden  of  checking  off  12  items 
cannot  be  the  problem— particularly  with 
the  "Don't  Know"  option.  Surely  it  cannot 
be  because  of  the  added  cost  of  mandatory 
inspection,  since  the  requirement  for  inspec- 
tion has  been  stricken.  Perhaps  used-car 
dealers,  like  their  horse-trader  forebears, 
think  the  right  to  deceive  is  central  to  their 
ability  to  do  business. 

Admittedly  there  are  difficulties  in  enforc- 
ing honesty  in  the  business.  Most  dealers 
conduct  at  least  a  cursory  inspection  before 
they  acquire  a  used  car  in  the  first  place. 
That  is  how  they  determine  how  much  to 
pay  for  the  car,  or  how  much  to  allow  in 
trade.  If  the  brakes  don't  work,  or  if  the 
steering  is  bad,  the  dealer  finds  out  immedi- 
ately. The  problem  is  that  it  is  impossible, 
absent  a  mandatory  inspection,  to  prove 
that  the  dealer  knew  of  specific  defects. 

But  it's  hard  to  see  how  even  a  marginally 
honest  dealer  could  call  it  unfair  to  either 
reveal  defects  known  to  him  or  to  claim  he 
didn't  know  about  them.  Nor  does  it  seem 
unduly  burdensome  to  allow,  as  the  AOAC 
recommends,  a  buyer  who  discovered  vmdis- 
closed  defects  within  three  days  to  cancel 
the  deal. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  deputy  district 
attorney,  Gilbert  Garcetti,  put  it  this  way: 
"A  large  percent  of  our  complaints  concern 
mechanical  defects  that  surface  within  two 
or  three  days  of  the  purchase  date.  The 
complaints  nearly  always  state  that  the  car 
was  fine  when  they  drove  it  off  the  lot  but 
it  wouldn't  start  a  few  hours  later,  or  a  seri- 
ous mechanical  defect  surfaced  within  a  few 
days." 

Perhaps  it  shouldn't  be  surprising  that 
the  less-scrupulous  used-car  dealers  would 
not  want  to  unload  a  lemon  only  to  have  the 
victimized  buyer  bring  it  back  in  a  day  or 
two.  But  why  should  so  many  members  of 
Congress  lend  their  support  to  this  anti-con- 
sumer attitude? 

Jay  Angoff,  a  lawyer  with  the  Public  Citi- 
zen Congress  Watch,  offers  a  clue:  "The  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers'  Association. 
whose  members  sell  new  and  used  cars,  be- 
tween January  1979  and  June  1981,  gave 
more  than  $500,000  in  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  congressmen  and  senators  who  are 
now  co-sponsors  of  the  veto  resolutions. "  he 
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[Prom  the  Standard  Times.  New  Bedford 
Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1981] 

As  Is  Used  Car  Rijle  Benefits  Majority 

After  years  of  inquiry,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  felt  it  had  the  evidence  to  issue 
a  rule  that  would  require  used  car  dealers  to 
tell  you  which  basic  guts  of  the  metal  you 
are  buying  are  OK  and  which  are  not.  The 
dealer  could  sell  you  the  car  "as  is"  with  no 
guarantee  of  any  kind,  but  would  have  to 
tell  you  that. 

Car  dealers  have  reacted  to  the  PTC's 
"truth  in  used  vehicles"  rule  with  rage.  "We 
can't  let  this  thing  get  passed."  says  Charlie 
HUlard.  first  president  of  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Automobile  Dealers  Association  in 
1947.  "We  have  a  rule  which  we  cannot  just 
live  with.  Period"  adds  Chuck  Nicholson. 
current  NIADA  president.  The  whole  indus- 
try is  up  in  arms,  crying  "foul,"  and  pledg- 
ing a  fight. 

But  I've  studied  the  rule,  line  by  line,  and 
wonder  whether  the  FTC  used  car  rule 
wouldn't  benefit  the  vast  majority  of  this 
vital  industry— the  honest  dealers. 

The  rule  would  require  a  checklist  to  be 
provided  to  you.  the  buyer,  describing  the 


car's  vital  statistics  and  whether  such  key 
elements  as  the  brakes  passed  simple  tests 
(which  might  save  your  life).  It  doesn't  re- 
quire the  honest  used  car  dealer  to  do  any- 
thing the  dealer  doesn't  want  to  do.  It  does 
require  that  you  be  told  (a)  what  you  are 
getting,  (b)  whether  it  is  OK.  and  (c)  what, 
if  anything,  the  dealer  will  do  if  it  turns  out 
not  to  be  OK. 

PAPERWORK  RULE 

Its  true  that  the  PTC  rule  is  a  paperwork 
rule  and  like  anything  else  that's  done,  costs 
something. 

But  the  costs  of  providing  the  fundamen- 
tal ABC  Information  the  rule  requires  must 
be  minimal.  So  we  come  back  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  real  reason  for  the  attack  is 
that  the  FTC  is  very  vulnerable  these  days. 
It  has  been  zapped  so  often  that  anything  it 
does  automatically  invites  attack. 

The  FTC  think-tankers  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  troubles,  for  during 
the  late  Nixon-Carter  years,  they  concluded 
that  industrywide  rulemaking  to  remold  the 
American  economic  system  was  a  better  use 
of  the  agency's  thin  resources  than  doing 
too  much  work  looking  into  individual  cases 
of  fraud  against  you,  the  consumer.  Some 
FTC  rules  drew  lots  of  flak,  such  as  its  pro- 
jected ban  on  most  TV  advertising  aimed  at 
children.  Industry's  bitter  response  has 
been  helped  by  the  Reagan  adminstration's 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

But  while  the  "truth  in  used  car  sales " 
rule  is  an  obvious  target  for  a  slashing 
attack  aimed  at  its  destruction,  the  rule 
would  assist  most  of  the  used  car  industry. 
Consumers  would  buy  with  more  confi- 
dence. 

FRINGE  THAT  HURTS 

Dishonest  used  car  dealers  are  a  fringe 
hurting  the  reputation  of  an  industry  that 
is  a  key  part  of  our  nation.  The  opportuni- 
ties to  seU  your  car  make  it  possible  to  buy  a 
new  one,  providing  jobs  in  Detroit,  and 
permit  millions  to  own  a  car  who  couldn't 
afford  a  new  one.  The  used  car  rule  does 
nothing  except  combat  deceptions— and 
that  is  why  it  is  t)eing  opposed  by  those  who 
don't  want  to  have  to  tell  you  about  what 
you  are  paying  your  hard-earned  money  to 
buy. 

The  honest  used  car  dealer  resents  regula- 
tion in  a  way  we  all  do  these  days,  as  an- 
other piece  of  bureaucratic  Interference. 

But  this  Is  no  more  than  a  moderate,  sol- 
idly based  rule  which  doesn't  attempt  to 
reform  the  world  or  the  economy.  It  simply 
asks  for  facts,  and  behind  it  are  564  pages  of 
closely  documented  hearings  and  a  five- 
member  commission  unanimous  in  approv- 
ing it. 

Right  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  only  the 
use  car  dealers,  who  don't  want  to  have  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  are  saying  anything.  The 
rest  of  us  appear  numbed— or  worse? 

[From  the  Sun.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  24, 
1981] 
Sticker  Debate  Gets  Sticky 
(By  Jane  Bryant  Quinn) 
Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  want  more  infor- 
mation about  the  used  cars  you  buy? 

Americans  purchased  a  record  number  of 
used  cars  last  year— some  18.6  million,  com- 
pared with  8.7  million  new  cars.  Car  dealers 
say  that  that  trend  appears  to  be  continu- 
ing. An  estimated  four  out  of  every  five  driv- 
ers buy  a  used  car  as  their  main  form  of 
transportation,  mostly  because  new  cars  are 
too  expensive. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  pro- 
posed that  car  dealers  put  a  sticker  in  the 
window  of  every  used  car  they  sell,  telling 
buyers  something  about  the  car  and  the 
conditions  of  sale.  But  Congress  is  threaten- 
ing to  veto  it. 

Whether  Congress  carries  out  its  threat 
depends  on  your  opinion  of  the  proposed 
rule. 

People  ofttn  think  a  letter  to  a  congress- 
man or  senator  drops  into  a  black  hole.  But 
that's  not  true.  A  surprisingly  small  number 
of  letters  can  influence  a  vote  one  way  or 
another. 

So  here's  the  story  on  the  used-car  rule. 
Decide  what  you  think  and  let  your  senators 
and  congressman  know. 

The  FTC  has  determined  that  a  lot  of  lies 
are  told  on  used-car  lots,  and  that  they  fall 
into  two  main  areas: 

First,  a  dealer  may  mislead  you  about 
your  warranty  protection.  During  the  sales 
pitch  he  might  promise  to  repair  anything 
that  goes  wrong,  or  say  that  your  warranty 
lasts  six  months.  If  something  does  go 
wrong,  however,  you  may  find  that  you  ac- 
tually have  no  warranty  at  all,  or  that  your 
warranty  lasted  only  30  days,  or  that  it 
doesn't  cover  your  car's  particular  problem. 
If  you  don't  have  a  dealer's  promise  in  writ- 
ing, there's  nothing  much  you  can  do. 

Second,  the  dealer  might  hide  a  car's  poor 
mechanical  condition.  Certain  temporary 
fixes  can  be  made  to  engines  to  keep  defec- 
tive cars  purring  for  short  periods  of  time. 

Originally,  PTC  staffers  proposed  that 
dealers  be  required  to  inspect  used  cars  and 
disclose  their  mechanical  condition.  But 
stiff  opposition  from  the  industry  eliminat- 
ed mandatory  inspections.  As  proposed,  the 
used-car  sticker  would  require  only  two  dis- 
closures: (1)  Whether  there's  a  warranty, 
and  if  so,  what  its  terms  are.  (2)  Whether 
the  dealer  knows  of  any  major  mechanical 
defects.  (If  you  discover  an  undisclosed 
defect,  the  rule  might  strengthen  your  hand 
in  suing  under  state  law.  But  the  rule  does 
not  give  you  any  new  legal  remedies:  you 
can  only  report  the  dealer  to  the  FTC.) 

Some  car  dealers  support  the  rule.  They 
say  that  the  disclosure  sticker  is  easy  to  fill 
In,  that  it  would  improve  the  dealer's  credi- 
bility, and  that  it  would  help  all  the  honest 
dealers,  at  the  expense  of  the  dishonest 
ones. 

But  a  maj(»-ity  of  dealers  oppose  the  rule. 
They  claim  it's  burdensome,  that  It's  unfair 
to  cover  only  car  dealers  and  not  private 
sales  of  used  cars,  and  that  the  rule  would 
effectively  force  them  to  inspect  the  cars 
they  sell.  (That  last  objection  is  especially 
discouraging.  Wouldn't  you  have  thought 
that  any  dealer  would  inspect  a  used  car 
before  pricing  and  selling  it?) 

The  dealer  majority,  led  by  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association,  has  a  lot  of 
clout  on  Capitol  Hill.  Last  year,  car  dealers 
were  the  fourth  largest  contributors  to  po- 
litical campaigns.  They  very  nearly  over- 
turned the  rule  last  week,  but  Senator 
Robert  Packvood  (R,  Ore.)  delayed  the  vote 
until  sometime  next  year. 

When  you're  writing  letters,  you  should 
also  tell  the  FTC  what  you  think  of  the 
used-car  rule  (write  to  the  new  chairman. 
James  C.  Miller  III,  FTC,  Washington,  D.C. 
20580).  Mr.  Miller,  a  Reagan  appointee,  did 
not  take  part  in  the  FTC's  vote  on  the  final 
rule.  But  indications  are  that  the  White 
House  opposes  the  rule  (the  office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  says  it  creates  a  paper- 
work burden),  and  it  now  appears  that  Mr. 
Miller  will  take  another  look  at  it. 
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The  industry  lobby  is  trying  especially 
hard  to  eliminate  the  section  saying  that 
used-car  dealers  have  to  disclose  any  known 
defects.  It  is  possible  that  the  newly  consti- 
tuted FTC  itself  might  rewrite  the  used-car 
rule,  and  in  the  process  make  it  even  weaker 
than  it  is  today.* 


DR.  CALVIN  O.  ATCHISON 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  (CASE)  profiled 
an  outstanding  Tennessean,  Dr.  Calvin 
O.  Atcliison,  in  its  monthly  publica- 
tion. Case  News. 

Dr.  Atchison  is  the  newly  elected 
CASE  trustee-at-large  for  minorities 
and  women  and  is  a  well-ltnown  Ten- 
nessee educator  and  civic  leader. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  work  of  Dr.  Atchison 
and  request  that  the  article  from  Case 
News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Case  Study:  Calvin  O.  Atchison,  District 
III  Trustee 

Newly  elected  CASE  Trustee-at-Large  for 
Minorities  and  Women  Calvin  O.  Atchison 
has  forged  many  bridges  during  his  long 
career  at  Tennessee  State  University  in 
Nashville. 

"Mobility  is  common  to  many  develop- 
ment officers, "  says  the  current  TSU  vice 
president  for  Research  and  Development, 
"but  I  have  been  here  for  28  years.  I  came 
to  my  present  position  from  the  faculty 
ranks  where  I  was  assistant  dean  of  the 
graduate  school.  I  still  hold  the  rank  of  full 
professor  In  the  Department  of  Psycholo- 
gy." 

A  graduate  of  Alabama  A  &  M  with  a  B.S. 
in  education,  Atchison  has  pursued  a  teach- 
ing career  In  counseling  and  psychology.  He 
also  holds  an  M.A.  in  Psychological  Services 
from  Columbia  University  and  an  Ed.D.  in 
Psychology  from  Indiana  University. 

In  1968,  an  accident  of  administrative  cir- 
cumstances brought  Atchison  to  his  second 
career  at  TSU— that  of  institutional  ad- 
vancement. 

"The  president  of  TSU  appointed  me  to 
head  up  a  self-study  for  Southern  Associa- 
tion accreditation,"  he  says.  'The  president 
became  ill  and  left.  A  new  president  came  in 
and  asked  me  to  complete  the  self  study. 

"Out  of  that  self  study  came  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  TSU  into  four  sections— student 
services,  academics,  development,  and  busi- 
ness. The  new  president  made  me  acting  di- 
rector for  Development.  In  1972,  I  became 
vice  president  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment." 

Reporting  to  Atchison  in  his  VP  post  are 
directors  for  Public  Relations,  Alumni  Rela- 
tions. Development,  the  TSU  Foundation  of 
which  he  is  executive  director,  and  an  asso- 
ciate vice  president  for  Federal  Relations. 

Atchison  has  held  many  leadership  posi- 
tions at  the  District  III  and  the  national 
levels  of  CASE. 

"I  first  got  involved  at  CASE  when  Jim 
FHsher  asked  me  to  serve  on  the  National 
Conunittee  for  Minorities  and  Women,"  the 
CASE  Trustee  says.  "From  1979  to  1981,  I 
served  as  a  District  III  board  member  for 
Minorities  and  Women." 

Atchison  has  also  served  on  the  Member- 
ship Committee  of  District  III  as  well  as 
being  a  consultant  to  CASE  in  its  Small  Col- 
lege Programs. 

Currently,  he  serves  on  three  CASE  Board 
of  Trustee  committees  related  to  the  nation- 


al organization's  goals  and  objectives  for 
1981-82.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Fund  Raising,  co-chair  with  Joe  Williams 
of  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Techni- 
cal State  University  of  the  Committee  on 
Minorities,  Women,  and  Developing  Institu- 
tions, and  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternships of  the  Professional  Services  and 
Programs  Committee. 

"I  believe  one  must  put  something  into  an 
organization  to  get  something  out  of  it," 
Atchison  says  in  commenting  on  the  value 
of  CASE  to  his  work  at  TSU.  "Once  you  get 
to  know  people  in  an  organization,  that's 
one  way  of  getting  something  out  of  an  or- 
ganization. 

"Another  important  factor  is  having  a 
president  and  a  vice  president  who  provide 
you  with  a  budget  for  development  pro- 
grams and  with  an  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  development  to  an  institution's 
future  growth." 

Atchison  sees  development  as  a  vital  part 
of  future  academic  strength  in  predomi- 
nantly black  colleges  and  universities.  He 
also  sees  CASE  programs  and  services  as 
being  vital  to  the  growth  of  black  profes- 
sionals in  the  advancement  field. 

"With  what  minority  institutions  go 
through,  survival  depends  on  what  develop- 
ment programs  can  do  for  an  institution." 
he  points  out. 

"Development  is  important  because  it  di- 
rectly relates  the  resources  outside  the  insti- 
tution to  the  programs  and  needs  within  the 
Institution.  Those  who  want  to  support  an 
institution  are  not  giving  to  the  develop- 
ment office,  but  to  what  the  institution 
stands  for  and  represents." 

About  the  future  role  of  development  in 
higher  education,  Atchison  Is  optimistic.  "I 
have  to  be  optimistic  or  I  wouldn't  be  play- 
ing so  hard."  he  says.  "There  is  need  for  de- 
velopment programs  In  higher  education  to 
expand.  If  they  don't,  there  will  be  no 
growth  in  the  institutions." 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  Tennessee  State 
University,  Atchison  is  actively  involved  in 
the  Nashville  community. 

"Our  president  believes  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  those  of  us  at  TSU  to  be  an  active 
part  of  our  community,"  Atchison  says.  "He 
believes  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide volunteer  services  to  those  who  can 
benefit  from  them." 

At  present,  the  CASE  trustee  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nashville 
Housing  Authority,  he  has  also  been  chair- 
man of  the  Human  Relations  Commission 
for  Nashville,  vice  chairman  of  the  local 
"YT^CA,  chairman  of  the  Meharry  Mental 
Health  Center  Board  of  Governors,  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Martin  College  in  Pulaski.  Tennessee. 

Atchison  and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of 
two  adopted  children,  a  daughter  who  is  a 
married  college  student  and  a  son  who  is  a 
seventh  grader.  His  wife  is  a  special  educa- 
tion teacher  of  the  mentally  retarded  in 
Nashvllle.9 


the  entire  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Over  the  past  year,  our  population  has 
increased  enough  to  fill  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  more  than  10  times.* 


U.S.  POPULATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  report  that  according  to  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  approximations,  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States 
on  January  1,  1982,  was  230,512,318. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  184.671 
since  December  1,  1981.  Since  this 
time  last  year,  our  population  has 
grown  by  an  additional  2,212,889. 

In   1  short  month  we  have  added 
enough  people  to  our  population  to  fill 


FISCAL  NOTE  LAW  IS  NOW  A 
REALITY 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 23,  1981  the  President  ap- 
proved the  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Cost  Estimate  Act  of  1981.  This 
public  law  requires  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  prepare  fiscal  notes 
or  cost  estimates  of  the  fiscal  impact 
of  new  Federal  legislation  on  State 
and  local  governments  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

In  this  time  when  the  Congress  will 
be  continuing  to  grapple  with  the  1983 
budget  and  when  we  will  be  consider- 
ing the  many  ramifications  of  the  ad- 
ministration's "new  federalism"  pro- 
posals, the  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments Cost  Estimate  Act  (Public  Law 
97-108)  is  very  timely  and  important 
legislation. 

It  is  intended  to  give  State  and  l(x:al 
governments  timely  and  relevant  in- 
formation about  the  fiscal  costs  and 
benefits  of  pending  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  bill  has  already  re- 
ceived favorable  editorial  comment 
and  has  been  heartily  endorsed  by 
many  prominent  organizations,  most 
notably  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  immediate- 
ly following  my  remarks  there  be 
printed  the  full  text  of  the  State  and 
Local  Government  Cost  Estimate  Act 
of  1981.  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  favorably  commenting  on 
the  act,  and  related  correspondence 
from  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion on  Public  Law  97-108. 

The  material  follows: 

State  and  Local  OovERWiiniT  Cost 
Estimate  Act  or  1981 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer,  :a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "SUte  and  Local 
Government  Cost  Estimate  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  (as  re- 
designated by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  which  would 
be  incurred  by  State  and  local  governments 
in  carrying  out  or  complying  with  any  sig- 
nificant bill  or  resolution  in  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  it  is  to  become  effective  and  in 
each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  following  such 
fiscal  year,  together  with  the. basis  for  each 
such  estimate:  and "; 

(4)  by  redesignating  clause  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section as  clause  (3); 

(5)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  In  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  (as  designated  by  clauses  (1) 
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and  (4)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  and  (2)"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "estimate"  each  place  it 
appears  in  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  in 
the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "estimates";  and 

<7)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2).  the 
term  'local  government'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  103  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2).  the 
term  'significant  bill  or  resolution'  is  de- 
fined as  any  bill  or  resolution  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  is  likely  to  result  in  an 
annual  cost  to  State  and  local  governments 
of  $200,000,000  or  more,  or  is  likely  to  have 
exceptional  fiscal  consequences  for  a  geo- 
graphic region  or  a  particular  level  of  gov- 
ernment.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  bills  or  reso- 
lutions reported  by  committees  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Senate 
after  September  30, 1982. 

Sbc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

Sk.  4.  The  authorization  granted  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  26. 1981] 
Rn>  Tape  awd  Price  Taos 

President  Reagan  has  signed  into  law  a  re- 
quirement that  Congress  consider  the  indi- 
rect costs  passed  on  to  states  and  localities 
before  It  enacts  federal  laws.  Large  amounts 
of  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  government 
carry  with  them  a  set  of  encumbrances 
worthy  of  the  ghost  of  Jacob  Marley. 

As  a  result  of  this  year's  budget  cutting, 
there  is.  of  course,  less  aid  to  begin  with. 
and  the  burden  of  federal  rules  and  regula- 
tions has  also  been  lightened  somewhat. 
Governors  and  mayors  aren't  happy  about 
the  loss  of  benefits,  but  they'd  like  to  see 
more  progress  toward  reducing  the  red  tape 
that  comes  with  them.  They  would  especial- 
ly like  Congress  to  abandon  its  practice  of 
tacking  onto  federal  laws  requirements  for 
states  and  localities  to  do  things  with  their 
own  money  that  the  federal  government 
wasn't  willing  to  pay  for  Itself. 

Most  of  these  requirements  are  easy  to 
defend  as  being  in  the  public  interest  for 
humanitarian,  health,  cultural  or  other  rea- 
sons. The  handicapped  ought  to  have  access 
to  public  facilities.  non-English  speaking 
children  should  be  educated,  historic  sites 
should  be  protected  and  no  one  should 
dump  his  raw  sewage  into  the  nearest 
stream.  Many  of  these  objectives,  however, 
carry  very  big  price  tags.  This  was  especially 
true  when  Congress  also  stipulated  that  the 
objective  be  met  in  a  closely  prescribed  fash- 
ion—bilingual education  or  wheelchair  lifts 
on  all  public  buses,  for  example— without 
regard  to  differences  in  local  needs  and  re- 
sources. 

The  new  law  won't  prevent  Congress  from 
legislating  unpaid  costs  for  states  and  local- 
ities, and  it  won't  repeal  those  already  In 
law.  It  requires  only  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  prepare  an  estimate  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  any  federal  legis- 
lation that  is  expected  to  impose  a  signifi- 
cant burden  on  all  states  and  localities  or 
those  in  a  particular  region.  This,  however. 
should  make  Congress  do  what  it  didn't  do 
when  some  of  the  most  expensive  rules 
slipped  into  law— stop  and  think  about  how 
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the  costs  of  what  it  is  doing  should  be  bal- 
anced against  all  the  other  claims  on  gov- 
ernment at  every  level. 

National  Governors'  Association. 

January  29,  1982. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 
RusseU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  Before  becoming 
immersed  in  the  issues  facing  the  second 
session  of  the  97th  Congress,  we  wanted  to 
thank  you  for  your  leadership  during  the 
first  session  in  achieving  enactment  of  the 
State  and  Local  Government  Cost  Estimate 
Act  of  1961.  As  you  know,  the  bill  was  a  top 
priority  of  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion, and  we  consider  its  final  passage  a 
major  advancement  in  the  field  of  public 
policy.  Successful  action  on  the  bill  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  concern 
and  hard  work  of  you  and  your  staff,  and  we 
very  much  appreciate  all  that  you  did. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
the  future  to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  implemented  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  resolve  other  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern. 


February  2,  1982 


Sincerely. 


Richard  A.  Snelling. 

Governor, 
Richard  W.  Riley. 

Governor.^ 


UNCONTROLLED  ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRATION 

•  Mr.  CMILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Florida. 
While  I  was  there,  I  was  able  to  ob- 
serve once  again  the  continuing  effects 
uncontrolled  illegal  immigration  has 
had  on  my  State.  It  has  been  over  a 
year  and  a  half  since  the  Mariel  boat 
lift  began  in  April  of  1980,  and  still 
this  country  does  not  have  an  effective 
immigration  policy. 

We  have  failed  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  south  Florida  as 
illegal  immigration  continues  unabat- 
ed. As  we  begin  the  second  session  of 
the  97th  Congress,  I  believe  that  It  is 
appropriate  to  recount  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  address  this  crisis 
and  to  consider  what  additional  action 
must  be  forthcoming  if  we  are  to 
regain  control  of  immigration  to  this 
coimtry. 

As  a  Floridian,  I  am  outraged  over 
the  illegal  immigration  crisis  that  has 
disrupted  south  Florida  for  nearly  2 
years.  State  and  local  governments 
have  struggled  to  provide  make-shift 
solutions  for  the  social  chaos  while 
waiting  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  decisive  action. 

Education  and  public  health  services 
have  been  strained  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity. The  people  of  Florida  have 
been  victimized  by  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  the  refugee  population.  Illegal 
immigration  is  a  national  problem  and 
it  Is  a  Federal  responsibility.  One 
State  alone  cannot  and  should  not 
bear  the  consequences  of  Federal  inac- 
tion, especially  when  that,  or  any. 
State  is  powerless  to  control  illegal  im- 
migration. It  is  psist  time  for  the  Fed- 


eral Government  to  remember  south 
Florida. 

Two  administrations  have  failed  to 
provide  adequate  assistance  to  the 
State.  Former  President  Carter's  open 
arms  policy  initially  encouraged  the  il- 
legal mass  migration  of  refugees.  I  op- 
posed that  policy  publicly  and  private- 
ly. Although  I  was  sympathetic  to  the 
desires  of  Cuban/Americans  for  family 
reunification.  I  could  not  support  al- 
lowing the  refugees  to  come  on  Cas- 
tro's terms,  without  documentation  or 
screening. 

The  illegal  entry  of  refugees  has 
continued  as  thousands  of  undocu- 
mented Haitian  refugees  have  flooded 
our  shores.  They  come  seeking  refuge 
in  the  United  States  rather  than  life 
in  Haiti,  the  poorest  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

While  I  understand  their  search  for 
a  better  way  of  life,  I  oppose  allowing 
them  to  enter  illegally,  outside  pre- 
scribed immigration  channels.  The  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
has  been  prevented  by  a  Federal  court 
order  from  hearing  asylum  cases  in- 
volving Haitians  but  there  are  steps 
which  can  be  taken  to  aid  Florida. 

We  must  begin  by  stopping  the  flow 
of  Immigrants  from  the  Caribbean.  On 
October  2.  1981.  the  President  ordered 
the  Coast  Guard  to  intercept  boats 
suspected  of  carrying  illegal  immi- 
grants from  Haiti  and  to  return  the 
immigrants  to  their  homeland.  I  sup- 
port this  interdiction  policy. 

My  only  regret  is  that  it  was  not  put 
into  place  sooner.  The  number  of  Hai- 
tians entering  the  country  illegally  de- 
clined from  555  In  September  to  48  in 
November.  Had  interdiction  been  used 
earlier,  much  of  the  crisis  in  Florida 
could  have  been  avoided. 

In  order  to  further  discourage  illegal 
immigration.  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  foreign  assistance  bill,  and  is  now 
law.  That  amendment  makes  all  U.S. 
economic  development  aid  to  Haiti 
contingent  upon  that  country's  coop- 
eration in  halting  the  illegal  emigra- 
tion of  Its  people.  The  new  law  allows 
aid  to  Haiti  only  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment is  not  encouraging  illegal  emigra- 
tion and  is  actively  assisting  the 
United  States  in  curbing  Illegal  Hai- 
tian emigration. 

In  addition.  U.S.  development  aid 
must  be  used  to  develop  the  Haitian 
economy  to  relieve  the  pressing  pover- 
ty of  that  country.  Early  indications 
are  that  interdiction,  in  combination 
with  this  change  in  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program,  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  influx  of  Illegal  inmii- 
grants.  However,  a  number  cf  prob- 
lems still  remain. 

Opening  a  second  holding  center  for 
illegal  aliens  outside  the  State  is  a  step 
which  should  be  taken  immediately. 
Overcrowded     and     unsanitary,     the 
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Krome  Avenue  Processing  Center 
stances  as  an  indictment  of  the  Federal 
Government's  inability  to  respond  to 
the  crisis. 

The  conditions  at  Krome  are  a 
danger  to  the  refugees  who  are  housed 
there  as  well  as  to  the  residents  of 
south  Florida.  Despite  the  deplorable 
conditions,  the  administration  has 
been  unable  to  locate  another  site  for 
processing  refugees  outside  the  State 
of  Florida.  I  sponsored  an  amendment 
to  the  Justice  Department  appropria- 
tions bill  to  limit  the  population  of 
Krome  to  525  persons,  in  order  to 
force  the  administration  to  move  refu- 
gees to  another  legation  by  March  1. 
1982. 

Although  work  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  has  not  been  completed,  an 
amendment  was  added  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution  requiring  the  Federal 
Government  to  seek  another  holding 
center  as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  part  of  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility 
includes  providing  money  to  Florida's 
State  and  local  governments  whose 
resources— schools,  hospitals.  and 
police— have  been  stretched  beyond 
the  breaking  point  by  the  numbers  of 
immigrants. 

Last  year,  through  my  positions  on 
the  Senate  Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committees,  I  was  able  to  obtain  $100 
million  in  Federal  assistance  to  help 
Florida  meet  the  extraordinary  costs 
of  the  crisis  as  well  as  $250  million  for 
the  Coast  Guard  and  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  cover  the 
cost  processing  and  reception  centers. 

This  year.  I  have  been  dismayed  by 
the  administration's  efforts  to  reduce 
the  funding  that  Congress  earmarked 
for  assistance  to  Florida.  Although 
Congress  largely  rejected  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  budget  cuts  in  this 
area,  it  will  take  a  sustained  effort  to 
protect  funding  for  Florida. 

The  latest  assault  has  come  in  the 
form  of  proposed  revisions  in  the  do- 
mestic assistance  program  for  refugees 
and  entrants  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Refugee 
cash  and  medical  assistance  is  the  Fed- 
eral benefit  available  to  refugees  who 
do  not  qualify  for  ordinary  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  such  as  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  (AFDC) 
and  supplemental  security  income 
(SSI). 

Over  20  percent  of  the  Cuban  and 
Haitian  refugees  are  receiving  this  spe- 
cial benefit  which  was  scheduled  to  be 
available  for  3  years.  Secretary 
Schweiker  has  proposed  reducing  the 
Federal  program  to  18  months,  dump- 
ing thousands  of  current  recipients  on 
the  Dade  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 

Although  some  Federal  reimburse- 
ment will  be  available  to  the  county,  it 
is  already  apparent  that  it  will  be  far 
less  than  is  needed.  I  oppose  this 
change  in  policy  and  have  joined  with 


my  colleagues  in  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Schweiker  requesting  that  the 
changes  be  delayed  until  Congress  has 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  matter. 

I  feel  strongly  that  Florida's  taxpay- 
ers should  not  bear  the  costs  for  a  sit- 
uation they  did  not  create.  If  the  local 
governments  are  forced  to  assume  the 
principal  responsibility  for  refugee  as- 
sistance I  will  work  to  make  certain 
that  impact  aid  grants  are  made  avail- 
able and  that  they  are  of  a  sufficient 
amount  to  reimburse  county  govern- 
ments for  their  expense. 

The  administration  has  also  sought 
to  reduce  the  funding  for  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service, 
the  agency  responsible  for  patrolling 
our  borders  and  enforcing  our  immi- 
gration laws,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
serious  inunigration  crisis  our  country 
has  known. 

In  his  budget  proposals  for  1982. 
President  Reagan  requested  a 
$14,834,000  cut  in  the  INS  budget. 
This  would  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
1.170  INS  agents.  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  Justice  Department 
authorization  bill  to  restore 
$14,301,000  to  the  INS  budget. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  adminstra- 
tion  acted  independently  to  restore 
INS  funding,  and,  needless  to  say,  I 
was  delighted  to  see  that  shift. 

But  in  November,  during  the  second 
round  of  budget  cuts,  it  again  reversed 
itself  and  requested  a  6-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  INS  budget.  I  again  op- 
posed the  proposed  cuts.  To  me  this 
was  a  foolhardy  action  which  would 
have  demonstrated  to  other  nations 
that  the  United  States  is  not  serious 
about  controlling  immigration.  I  was 
prepared  to  filibuster  the  continuing 
resolution  if  necessary  to  block  the 
cuts. 

Fortunately,  many  of  my  colleagues 
also  opposed  the  cuts  and  they  were 
withdrawn.  The  continuing  resolution 
passed  without  reducing  the  appro- 
priation for  the  agency. 

The  criminals  who  came  among  the 
Mariel  refugees  are  perhaps  the  most 
disturbing  aspect  of  the  crisis.  INS  es- 
timates that  only  1  percent  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  had  criminal  records. 
Those  refugees  who  conunitted  serious 
crimes,  such  as  rape  and  murder,  have 
been  detained  In  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary In  Atlanta. 

But  there  is  no  way  to  be  certain  of 
the  precise  number  of  criminals  who 
came.  Law  enforcement  officers  can 
attest  to  the  rise  in  crime  that  Florida 
experienced  after  the  Mariel  boatlif t. 

Unfortunately,  the  activities  of  a  few 
have  unfairly  ^ven  a  bad  name  to  the 
entire  Cuban  community.  Unless  we 
are  successful  in  pursuing  vigorous  law 
enforcement  efforts,  the  effects  of  the 
criminals  will  last  long  after  the  other 
facets  of  the  refugee  crisis  have 
passed. 


The  refugees  who  are  convicted  of 
conunitting  felonies  in  this  country 
should  be  deported  in  accordance  with 
our  immigration  laws  along  with  those 
who  have  been  detained  for  their 
crimes  in  Cuba.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  press  with  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment for  the  unconditional  repatri- 
ation of  the  Cuban  criminals  with  the 
Cuban  Government. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  form  a  special  blue 
ribbon  task  force,  chaired  by  Vice 
President  Bush,  to  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems of  crime,  drugs,  and  immigration 
in  south  Florida.  This  special  task 
force  can  work  with  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation  and  with  con- 
cerned citizen  groups  to  help  relieve 
the  crime  crisis  in  south  Florida. 

This  task  force  will  help  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  seriousness  of  the  immi- 
gration situation  in  south  Florida. 
That  in  turn,  should  enable  us  to 
better  coordinate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts,  and  help  assure  that  we 
have  the  resources  and  the  people  we 
need  to  deal  with  this  crisis  and  with 
the  crime  crisis.  I  stand  ready  to  work 
with  this  task  force,  and  to  assist  it  in 
whatever  way  I  can. 

The  root  cause  of  the  current  situa- 
tion is  that  our  Nation  does  not  have 
an  immigration  policy.  It  will  take  nu- 
merous legislative  reforms  to  strength- 
en our  Immigration  laws  so  that  this 
kind  of  crisis  can  be  prevented  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  have  joined  with 
Senator  Huddleston  in  introducing  S. 
776,  the  Immigration  and  National  Se- 
curity Act,  which  is  a  comprehensive 
immigration  reform  package.  The  bill 
addresses  the  most  serious  and  press- 
ing inadequacies  of  our  current  Immi- 
gration laws. 

First,  the  bill  sets  a  strict  cap  of 
350,000  on  the  number  of  immigrants 
and  refugees  that  can  be  accepted  to 
the  United  States  each  year.  Our  cur- 
rent quota  can  be  stretched  like  a 
rubber  band.  Although  the  official 
limit  was  270,000  in  1980.  at  least 
800,000  Immigrants  and  refugees  en- 
tered that  year. 

In  order  to  exceed  the  limit  provided 
in  S.  776,  the  President  would  have  to 
borrow  from  the  next  year's  quota,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  immigrants  who 
could  come  the  following  year.  This 
gives  the  President  the  authority  to 
respond  to  an  emergency  abroad, 
while  guaranteeing  that  our  yearly  av- 
erage will  not  exceed  350,000. 

S.  776  also  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
magnet  of  American  jobs  which  draws 
illegal  aliens  to  this  country  by 
making  it  a  crime  for  U.S.  employers 
to  hire  an  illegal  alien.  In  conjunction, 
the  bill  calls  for  Increaised  border 
patrol  by  INS  to  help  prevent  illegal 
immigration. 

Finally,  the  bill  expedites  the  proc- 
essing of  applications  for  asylum  so 
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that  we  can  avoid  the  lengthy  adminis- 
trative delays  that  have  plagued  U.S. 
response  to  the  Haitian  influx. 

Applicants  for  political  asylum  are 
eligible  for  a  lengthy  appeals  proce- 
dure if  their  application  is  denied  by 
INS.  As  we  have  seen,  asylum  cases 
can  be  tied  up  in  the  courts  for  years. 
My  bill  will  streamline  the  appeals 
procedure  and  prevent  lawyers  from 
abusing  it. 

Frankly,  it  does  not  make  sense  that 
aliens  who  arrive  in  this  country  ille- 
gally should  acquire  the  full  package 
of  rights  and  privileges  available  to 
our  own  citizens  simply  because  they 
are  within  our  borders. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  illegal 
immigrants  are  able  to  obtain  federal- 
ly subsidized  legal  representation  to 
fend  off  deportation.  I  have  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Justice 
Department  appropriations  bill  which 
prohibits  Federal  money  from  being 
used  to  represent  illegal  aliens. 

I  hope  that  this  restrictive  language 
will  be  included  when  the  Senate  con- 
siders the  Justice  Department  appro- 
priation for  the  remainder  of  1982. 

Senator  Thuiimond  has  also  intro- 
duced a  major  immigration  reform  bill 
on  behalf  of  the  administration  and  I 
understand  that  Senator  Simpson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  is 
preparing  legislation  of  his  own  in  this 
area. 

I  welcome  these  bills.  I  believe  they 
demonstrate  bipartisan  recognition  of 
the  serious  problems  facing  this 
Nation  if  we  do  not  regain  control  of 
immigration. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  has  a 
proud  tradition  of  welcoming  immi- 
grants and  refugees  but  events  of  the 
past  year  and  a  half  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  our  covmtry  cannot 
absorb  unlimited  numbers  of  people 
without  creating  economic  and  social 
problems  for  our  own  citizens. 

U.S.  immigration  laws  are  the  most 
generous  in  the  world.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  allow  illegal  immigration  to 
undermine  the  credibility  of  those 
laws.  We  must  return  to  a  position 
where  we.  not  other  nations,  regulate 
the  flow  of  immigrants  and  refugees  to 
this  country.  Getting  control  of  immi- 
gration and  providing  assistance  to  the 
State  of  Florida  remain  a  top  priority 
with  me  and  must  be  a  top  priority  of 
the  97th  Congress  during  this  second 
session.* 


MALCOLM  MOOS 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  with  regret  and  great  per- 
sonal respect  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  remarkable  man.  Malcolm 
Moos— "Mac"  to  most  who  knew  him— 
passed  away  last  week  at  the  age  of  65 
at  his  home  in  northern  Minnesota 
that  he  loved  so  much. 

Mac  Moos  was  a  teacher.  His  field 
was    political    science,    and    he    held 


teaching  positions  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  UCLA,  the  University  of 
Alabama,  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Mac  was  also  a  writer  and  editor.  He 
worked  with  H.  L.  Mencken  at  the  Bal- 
timore Sun.  and  he  spent  4  years  in 
the  White  House  as  a  writer  and  as- 
sistant to  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. 

He  was  also  an  educational  adminis- 
trator and  planner,  serving  as  director 
in  the  Pord  Foundation,  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  for  7 
years,  and  president  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 
Most  recently,  he  directed  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  higher  education  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  the  report  of 
which  was  just  recently  released. 

When  Mac  Moos  came  back  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  to  become  its 
president  in  1967,  he  came  to  a  univer- 
sity at  the  height  of  its  growing  pains, 
like  so  many  other  institutions  grap- 
pling with  burgeoning  enrollment  de- 
mands and  confronted  with  confronta- 
tion. New  demands  from  new  clienteles 
were  being  heard  on  the  campus,  and 
the  activism  of  the  Vietnam  era  was 
just  emerging.  The  previously  quiet 
daily  demonstrations,  and  many  of 
those  new  experiences  that  threatened 
the  confidence  in  our  universities  that 
we  had  almost  come  to  take  for  grant- 
ed. 

As  assistant  to  Gov.  Harold  Le- 
Vander,  I  was  in  a  position  to  see  first- 
hand those  new  pressures  and  what 
they  could  do  to  my  alma  mater.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know  from 
their  own  experience,  those  were  the 
days  when  we  kept  the  phone  lines 
open,  wondering  whether  it  would 
become  necessary  to  call  in  National 
Guard  or  police  units,  and  I  think  we 
all  can  remember  how  fragile  the 
campus  situations  were.  Folks  on  all 
sides  were  calling  for  more  strident  no- 
tions, and  some  of  us  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  rely  on  cooler, 
reasoned  voices  in  the  key  positions. 

Mac's  was  such  a  voice.  Minnesota 
survived  those  years.  We  had  some 
tense  moments,  when  tempers  did  get 
out  of  hand.  But  throughout  it  all  we 
maintained  freedom  of  expression,  and 
out  of  the  confrontations  came  rea- 
soned appropriate  change.  A  great  uni- 
versity adapted  to  its  new  demands 
without  compromising  its  values.  I 
credit  Mac  Moos  and  the  skilled 
people  he  chose  for  his  management 
team  for  making  that  possible. 

Years  later,  when  Mac  was  asked 
how  he  wanted  to  be  remembered,  he 
said: 

I  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  a  person 
comjnitted  to  the  rule  of  reason  who  resist- 
ed, as  best  he  could,  the  volcano  of  violence 
that  erupted  on  our  campuses  and  in  our  so- 
ciety in  the  last  decade. 
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That  wish  has  been  granted,  since 
many  Minnesotans  remember  him  in 
that  way. 

Mac  did  not  mention  wanting  to  be 
remembered  as  a  wordsmith,  but  I  will 
remember  him  as  a  writer  and  speaker 
who  loved  the  language.  With  one 
figure  of  speech  or  one  turn  of  a 
phrase,  he  could  make  memorable  an 
otherwise  ponderous  draft  produced 
by  a  staff  member.  I  assume  many  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  must  share  my 
envy  of  anyone  who  can  do  that. 

In  some  respects,  it  may  well  be  skill 
with  words  for  which  Mac  will  be  re- 
membered. When  he  came  to  Minneso- 
ta, the  one  thing  we  all  knew  was  that 
this  new  university  president  had 
worked  with  I>resident  Eisenhower 
and  had  somehow  been  involved  in  the 
speechwrlting  team  that  developed 
Ike's  farewell  address  to  the  American 
people— the  speech  we  all  remember 
encapsulated  in  one  new  term,  the 
"military -industrial  complex." 

When  I  was  thinking  about  what  to 
say  about  Malcolm  Moos.  I  already 
knew  about  his  wish  to  be  remembered 
as  a  man  of  reason  and.  of  course.  I  re- 
membered the  wordsmithing  of  the 
"military-industrial  complex."  That 
term  is  all  I  could  remember  of  that 
farewell  address,  though,  so  I  asked 
for  a  copy  from  the  library  to  see 
whether  it  included  both  good  writing 
and  well-reasoned  discourse. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  found  was  a 
remarkably  timely  statement  and  a 
carefully  reasoned  commentary  on  the 
issues  facing  America.  I  had  planned 
to  pull  out  a  few  quotations  to  enter  in 
the  Record  as  tribute  to  Mac,  and  I 
found  that  the  better  tribute  to  him 
and  to  his  belief  in  reason  would  be  to 
enter  the  entire  address.  I  know  many 
of  us  remember  this  speech  for  its  one. 
compelling  phrase,  but  it  offers  so 
much  more,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  for  careful  reading.  It  says 
much  we  need  to  hear  these  days 
about  the  proper  role  of  American 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  include  the  "Fare- 
well Radio  and  Television  Address  to 
the  American  People"  by  I»resident 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  today's 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Fareweli.  Rasio  and  Television  Address  to 

THE  American  People— January  17,  1961 

[Delivered  from  the  President's  Office  at 
8:30  p.m.] 

My  fellow  Americans,  three  days  from 
now,  after  half  a  century  in  the  service  of 
our  country,  I  shall  lay  down  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office  as.  in  traditional  and 
solemn  ceremony,  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
idency is  vested  in  my  successor. 

This  evening  1  come  to  you  with  a  mes- 
sage of  leave-taking  and  farewell,  and  to 
share  a  few  final  thoughts  with  you.  my 
countrymen. 

Like  every  other  citizen.  I  wish  the  New 
President,  and  all  who  will  labor  with  him. 
Godspeed.  I  pray  that  the  coming  years  will 
be  blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity  for  all. 


Our  people  expect  their  President  and  the 
Congress  to  find  essential  agreement  on 
issues  of  great  moment,  the  wise  resolution 
of  which  will  better  shape  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

My  own  relations  with  the  Congress, 
which  began  on  a  remote  and  tenuous  basis 
when,  long  ago,  a  member  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed me  to  West  Point,  have  since  ranged 
to  the  intimate  during  the  war  and  immedi- 
ate post-war  period,  and,  finally,  to  the  mu- 
tually Interdependent  during  these  past 
eight  years. 

In  this  final  relationship,  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  have,  on  most  vital 
issues,  cooperated  well,  to  serve  the  national 
good  rather  than  mere  partisanship,  and  so 
have  assured  that  the  business  of  the 
Nation  should  go  forward.  So,  my  official  re- 
lationship with  the  Congress  ends  in  a  feel- 
ing, on  my  part,  of  gratitude  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  so  much  together. 

We  now  stand  ten  years  past  the  midpoint 
of  a  century  that  has  witnessed  four  major 
wars  among  great  nations.  Three  of  these 
involved  our  own  country.  E>espite  these 
holocausts  America  is  today  the  strongest, 
the  most  influential  and  most  productive 
nation  in  the  world.  Understandably  proud 
of  this  pre-eminence,  we  yet  realize  that 
America's  leadership  and  prestige  depend, 
not  merely  upon  our  unmatched  material 
progress,  riches  and  military  strength,  but 
on  how  we  use  our  power  in  the  interests  of 
world  peace  and  human  betterment. 

Throughout  America's  adventure  in  free 
government,  our  basic  purposes  have  been 
to  keep  the  peace;  to  foster  progress  in 
human  achievement,  and  to  enhance  liber- 
ty, dignity  and  integrity  among  people  and 
among  nations.  To  strive  for  less  would  be 
unworthy  of  a  free  and  religious  people. 
Any  faUure  traceable  to  arrogance,  or  our 
lack  of  comprehension  or  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice would  inflict  upon  us  grievous  hurt 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Progress  toward  these  noble  goals  is  per- 
sistently threatened  by  the  conflict  now  en- 
gulfing the  world.  It  commands  our  whole 
attention,  absorbs  our  very  beings.  We  face 
a  hostile  ideology— global  in  scope,  atheistic 
in  character,  ruthless  in  purpose,  and  insidi- 
ous in  method.  Unhappily  the  danger  it 
poses  promises  to  be  of  indefinite  duration. 
To  meet  it  succesfully,  there  is  called  for. 
not  so  much  the  emotional  and  transitory 
sacrifices  of  crisis,  but  rather  those  which 
enable  us  to  carry  forward  steadily,  surely, 
and  without  complaint  the  burdens  of  a  pro- 
longed and  complex  struggle— with  liberty 
the  stake.  Only  thus  shall  we  remain,  de- 
spite every  provocation,  on  our  charted 
course  toward  permanent  peace  and  human 
betterment. 

Crises  there  will  continue  to  be.  In  meet- 
ing them,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
great  or  small,  there  is  a  recurring  tempta- 
tion to  feel  that  some  spectacular  and  costly 
action  could  become  the  miraculous  solution 
to  all  current  difficulties.  A  huge  increase  in 
newer  elements  of  our  defense;  development 
of  unrealistic  programs  to  cure  every  ill  in 
agriculture:  a  dramatic  expansion  in  basic 
and  applied  research— these  and  many  other 
possibilities,  each  possibly  promising  in 
itself,  may  be  suggested  as  the  only  way  to 
the  road  we  wish  to  travel. 

But  each  proposal  must  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  a  broader  consideration:  the  need  to 
maintain  balance  in  and  among  national 
programs— balance  between  the  private  and 
the  public  economy,  balance  between  cost 
and  hoped  for  advantage— balance  between 
the  clearly  necessary  and  the  comfortably 


desirable;  balance  between  our  essential  re- 
quirements as  a  nation  and  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  nation  upon  the  individual: 
balance  between  actions  of  the  moment  and 
the  national  welfare  of  the  future.  Good 
judgment  seeks  balance  and  progress:  lack 
of  it  eventually  finds  imbalance  and  frustra- 
tion. 

The  record  of  many  decades  stands  as 
proof  that  our  people  and  their  government 
have,  in  the  main,  understood  these  truths 
and  have  responded  to  them  well.  In  the 
face  of  stress  and  threat.  But  threats,  new 
in  kind  or  degree,  constantly  arise.  I  men- 
tion two  only. 

IV. 

A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is  our 
military  establishment.  Our  arms  must  be 
mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no 
potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk 
his  own  destruction. 

Our  military  organization  today  bears 
little  relation  to  that  known  by  any  of  my 
predecessors  in  peacetime,  or  indeed  by  the 
fighting  men  of  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the 
United  States  had  no  armaments  Industry. 
American  makers  of  plowshares  could,  with 
time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well. 
But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
improvisation  of  national  defense:  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent  arma- 
ments industry  of  vast  proportions.  Added 
to  this,  three  and  a  half  million  men  and 
women  are  directly  engaged  in  the  defense 
establishment.  We  annually  spend  on  mili- 
tary security  more  than  the  net  income  of 
all  United  States  corporations. 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  industry  is 
new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total 
influence— economic,  political,  even  spiritu- 
al-is felt  in  every  city,  every  State  house, 
every  office  of  the  Federal  government.  We 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this  devel- 
opment. Yet  we  must  not  faU  to  compre- 
hend its  grave  implications.  Our  toll,  re- 
sources and  livelihood  are  all  involved:  so  is 
the  very  structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarrant- 
ed influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought, 
by  the  military-industrial  complex.  The  po- 
tential for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  democrat- 
ic processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals,  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
p>er  together. 

Akin  to,  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
sweeping  changes  in  our  industrial-military 
posture,  has  been  the  technological  revolu- 
tion during  recent  decades. 

In  this  revolution,  research  has  become 
central:  it  also  becomes  more  formalized, 
complex,  and  costly.  A  steadily  increasing 
share  Is  conducted  for,  by,  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of.  the  Federal  government. 

Today,  the  solitary  inventor,  tinkering  In 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  in  laboratories  and  test- 
ing fields.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  free  uni- 
versity, historically  the  fountalnhead  of 
free  ideas  and  scientific  discovery,  has  expe- 
rienced a  revolution  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search. Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  in- 
volved, a  government  contract  becomes  vir- 
tually a  substitute  for  intellectual  curiosity. 


For  every  old  blackboard  there  are  now 
hundreds  of  new  electronic  computers. 

The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  na- 
tion's scholars  by  Federal  employment, 
project  allocations,  and  the  power  of  money 
is  ever  present— and  is  gravely  to  be  regard- 
ed. 

Yet,  in  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery in  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must 
also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite 
danger  that  public  policy  could  Itself 
become  the  captive  of  a  scientific-technolog- 
ical elite. 

It  is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  mold,  to 
balance,  and  to  integrate  these  and  other 
forces,  new  and  old.  within  the  principles  of 
our  democratic  system— ever  aiming  toward 
the  supreme  goals  of  our  free  society. 


Another  factor  in  maintaining  balance  in- 
volves the  element  of  time.  As  we  peer  into 
society's  future,  we— you  and  I,  and  our  gov- 
ernment—must avoid  the  impulse  to  live 
only  for  today,  plundering,  for  our  own  ease 
and  convenience,  the  precious  resources  of 
tomorrow.  We  cannot  mortgage  the  materi- 
al assets  of  our  grandchildren  without  risk- 
ing the  loss  also  of  their  political  and  spirit- 
ual heritage.  We  want  democracy  to  survive 
for  all  generations  to  come,  not  to  become 
the  insolvent  phantom  of  tomorrow. 

Down  the  long  lane  of  the  history  yet  to 
be  written  America  knows  that  this  world  of 
ours,  ever  growing  smaller,  must  avoid  be- 
coming a  community  of  dreadful  fear  and 
hate,  and  be.  Instead,  a  proud  confederation 
of  mutual  trust  and  resptect. 

Such  a  confederation  must  be  one  of 
equals.  The  weakest  must  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  same  confidence  as 
do  we,  protected  as  we  are  by  our  moral, 
economic,  and  military  strength.  That  table, 
though  scarred  by  many  past  frustrations, 
cannot  be  abandoned  for  the  certain  agony 
of  the  battlefield. 

Disarmament,  with  mutual  honor  and 
confidence.  Is  a  continuing  Imperative.  To- 
gether we  must  leam  how  to  compose  dif- 
ferences, not  with  arms,  but  with  intellect 
and  decent  purpose.  Because  this  need  is  so 
sharp  and  apparent  I  confess  that  I  lay 
down  my  official  responsibilities  in  this  field 
with  a  definite  sense  of  disappointment.  As 
one  who  has  witnessed  the  horror  and  the 
lingering  sadness  of  war— as  one  who  knows 
that  another  war  could  utterly  destroy  this 
civilization  which  has  been  so  slowly  and 
painfully  built  over  thousands  of  years— I 
wish  I  could  say  tonight  that  a  lasting  peace 
is  In  sight. 

Happily,  I  can  say  that  war  has  been 
avoided.  Steady  progress  toward  our  ulti- 
mate goal  has  been  made.  But,  so  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  As  a  private  citizen,  I 
shall  never  cease  to  do  what  little  I  can  to 
help  the  world  advance  along  that  road. 

VII. 

So— in  this  my  last  good  night  to  you  as 
your  President— I  thank  you  for  the  many 
opportunities  you  have  given  me  for  public 
service  In  war  and  peace.  I  trust  that  in  that 
service  you  find  some  things  worthy:  as  for 
the  rest  of  it,  I  know  you  will  find  ways  to 
improve  performance  in  the  future. 

You  and  I— my  fellow  citlzens-rneed  to  be 
strong  in  our  faith  that  all  nations,  under 
God,  will  reach  the  goal  of  peace  with  Jus- 
tice. May  we  be  ever  unswerving  in  devotion 
to  principle,  confident  but  humble  with 
power,  diligent  in  pursuit  of  the  Nation's 
great  goals. 
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To  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  I  once 
more  give  expression  to  America's  prayerful 
and  continuing  aspiration: 

We  pray  that  peoples  of  all  faiths,  all 
races,  all  nations,  may  have  their  great 
human  needs  satisfied:  that  those  now 
denied  opportunity  shall  come  to  enjoy  It  to 
the  full:  that  all  who  yearn  for  freedom  may 
experience  its  spiritual  blessings;  that  those 
who  have  freedom  will  understand,  also,  its 
heavy  responsibUities;  that  all  who  are  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  others  will  learn 
charity:  that  the  scourges  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  Ignorance  will  be  made  to  disap- 
pear from  the  earth,  and  that,  in  the  good- 
ness of  time,  all  peoples  will  come  to  live  to- 
gether in  a  peace  guaranteed  by  the  binding 
force  of  mutual  respect  and  love.* 


SENATOR  CRANSTON  ON  EAST/ 

WEST  RELATIONS 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  when  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, delivered  an  opening  statement 
on  East/West  relations. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance  of 
this  subject,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  very  interested  in  Senator 
Crahstoh's  insightful  critique  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  approach  to 
East/West  relations.  I  have  therefore 
taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  his  re- 
marks for  the  Record. 

Senator  Cranston's  remarks  follow: 
Opening  STAxmniT  or  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comxit- 
TEE  Hearing  on  East- West  Relations 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  learn  more 
from  Secretary  Haig  regarding  the  vital  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Throughout  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan 
Administration,  I  have  shared  the  alarm 
with  which  so  many  Americans  have  viewed 
the  President's  proclivity  for  approaching 
all  global  issues  on  East-West  terms,  while 
ignoring  regional  sources  of  International 
tensions. 

I  believe  this  simplistic  view  has  done  real 
harm  to  our  security  Interests  as  the  Admin- 
istration has  pursued  policies  abroad  which 
have  time  and  again  placed  us  In  conflict 
with  our  aUies. 

I  share  the  abhorrence  that  most  Ameri- 
cans feel  at  the  Soviets'  continued  cam- 
paigns of  aggression  In  Afghanistan  and 
Southeast  Asia,  their  pressures  on  Poland, 
and  their  disregard  for  human  rights  guar- 
antees provided  In  the  Helsinki  accords.  I 
went  to  Moscow  last  fall  with  Senator  Ma- 
thias,  in  part,  to  convey  these  American 
concerns. 

But  I  reject  the  type  of  "total  linkage" 
theories  which  President  Reagan  has  peri- 
odically embraced. 

I  believe  it  is  a  serious  failure  that  fifteen 
months  after  his  election.  President  Reagan 
still  has  not  come  forward  with  a  position 
on  the  number  one  Issue  of  our  time,  strate- 
gic nuclear  arms  control. 

The  few  times  that  the  President  has  pub- 
licly discussed  this  subject,  he  has  displayed 
a  provocative  naivete  which  has  made  Amer- 
ica appear  belligerent  in  the  vital  competi- 
tion for  international  support.  The  one  ex- 
ception to  this  sorry  record— the  carefully 
crafted  November  speech  on  European  mis- 
sile   deployments— was    produced    for    the 


President  only  after  sustained  international 
protests  threatened  the  fabric  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  Fifteen  months  of  strident  Ad- 
ministration rhetoric  have  led  to  the  damag- 
ing and  absurd  situation  where  the  United 
States,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  has  been 
placed  on  the  defensive  in  the  international 
competition  for  support  from  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

I  recognize  that  this  Administration  has 
its  extremists  and  its  moderates,  its  profes- 
sionals and  its  amateurs  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy.  And  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  this 
morning  to  the  professionalism  with  which 
most  State  Department  officials— including 
you,  Mr.  Secretary— have  approached  the 
critical  issues  of  east-west  relations. 

A  September  1981  Gallup  poll  found  that 
68  percent  of  the  American  people  fear  an 
all-out  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  this 
decade.  I  believe  we  can  prevent  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe and  advance  our  national  security 
Interests  if  intelligent  American  leadership 
is  provided.  I  know  we  must  do  so. 

I  belie? e  that  despite  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences which  divide  our  two  societies,  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  can  press 
forward  in  pursuit  of  our  mutual  interest  in 
curbing  the  mindless  growth  of  our  nuclear 
overkill  capabilities.  And  we  can  reduce  the 
terrible  burden  which  the  Reagan  arms  race 
policies  place  upon  our  strained,  sputtering 
economy. 

I  believe  we  can  avoid  having  to  choose  be- 
tween capitulation  and  nuclear  confronta- 
tion and  holocaust. 

I  believe  President  Reagan  has  failed  to 
establish  the  basis  for  producing  balanced, 
verifiable  arms  reductions.  By  reviving  a 
late-1940's  version  of  containment  and  by 
encouraging  anti-Soviet  hysteria,  the  Presi- 
dent has  harmed  not  only  the  prospects  for 
meaningful  arms  control,  but  also  our  rela- 
tions with  allies,  our  economy  and  the  cause 
of  peace  in  general. 

It  is  time  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  ad- 
vancing America's  twin  interests  in  security 
and  peace  In  a  more  balanced  fashion. 

Time  is  too  precious  and  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear holocaust  is  too  real  to  delay. 

So  1  welcome  the  appearance  of  Secretary 
Haig  thij  morning.  And  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  more  about  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's hope  and  plans  for  the  future  of  East- 
West  relations.* 
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A  SUPPLY-SIDER  ARGUES  FOR 
THE  GOLD  STANDARD 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  record  in  support  of 
the  gold  standard— which  is  becoming 
quite  large— continue  to  receive  the  at- 
tention it  deserves  in  Congress. 

I  ran  across  an  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber 7  Business  Week  magazine  entitled 
"A  Supply-Side  Case  for  a  Gold  Stand- 
ard," by  Mr.  Jude  Wanniski,  who 
makes  some  excellent  argtmients 
which  should  help  convince  all  but  the 
most  skeptical  or  cynical. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  Mr.  Wanniski  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  SuppiY-SiDE  Case  for  a  Gold  Standard 

The  entire  world,  Communist  as  well  as 
capitalist,  has  been  led  into  recession  and 
the  path  of  a  gathering  financial  storm  by 
obsolete  U.S.  monetary  policy.  Only  the 
careful  use  of  gold  through  a  particular 
kind  of  gold  standard  can  now  prevent  a 


U.S.-led  world  depression.  This  is  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  condition,  along  with  the 
tax-rate  reductions  already  in  place,  for 
noninflationary  economic  growth  In  1982 
and  beyond. 

Without  gold,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  help- 
less. With  the  dollar  floating,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  Paul  Volcker  to  lenow  the  supply  of 
money  in  the  economy  or  the  demand  for  it. 
The  idea  that  he  can  somehow  control  that 
which  he  cannot  know  is  the  basis  of  the 
monetarist  experiment  that  has  undermined 
the  people's  faith  in  our  currency. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  gold  standards 
that  have  appeared  over  the  centuries  and 
are  discussed  today.  The  supply  siders  reject 
most  varieties  as  obsolete.  And  there  is  a 
desire  to  build  on  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
and  the  useful  experience  of  the  last  decade 
in  designing  a  modem  system  that  will  last 
for  at  least  50  years. 

In  this  spirit,  we  discard  the  various  gold 
"cover"  standards  that  rely  on  quantities  of 
gold  as  a  way  of  forcing  discipline  on  the 
monetary  authorities.  To  help  match  the 
supply  of  money  to  its  demand,  the  supply 
siders  have  always  viewed  gold  as  a  commu- 
nications Instrument.  Those  economists  who 
view  gold  as  being  unworthy  because  it  is 
unscientific  fail  to  appreciate  this  aspect  of 
convertibility.  It  is  the  convertibility  school 
that  attracts  the  supply  siders.  It  is  convert- 
ibility that  enables  the  marketplace  to  com- 
municate its  needs  to  the  central  bank. 

The  bank  is  guided  in  its  purchases  or 
sales  of  securities  in  the  open  market  by  the 
marginal  changes  in  the  public's  demand  for 
currency  as  observed  at  the  gold  window. 
The  Fed  now  has  no  such  guidance,  nor  was 
it  guided  from  1968  to  1971.  In  that  period, 
although  the  gold  window  was  open.  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Nixon  pleaded  with  our 
allies  and  trading  partners  not  to  show  up 
at  the  gold  window.  Thus  jammed,  the 
mechanism  blew  up. 

maintaining  the  dollar 
The  particular  kind  of  gold  standard  envi- 
sioned by  supply  siders  would  correct  this 
flaw,  making  the  dollar  convertible  by 
people  as  well  as  by  central  banks.  The  re- 
built mechanism  could  not  be  jammed. 
There  is  only  one  job  for  this  mechanism, 
the  maintenance  of  the  dollar  as  a  standard 
of  value.  There  is  almost  nothing  the  gov- 
ernment can  provide  the  market-place  that 
is  more  important  than  a  reliable  unit  of  ac- 
count. This  does  not  require  vast  hoards  of 
gold.  It  requires  only  the  market's  confi- 
dence that  the  government  understands  this 
singular  role  of  money.  As  long  as  people 
know  the  government  does  not  Intend  to  de- 
value the  paper  dollar  relative  to  gold,  they 
will  not  ask  for  gold. 

Restoration  of  the  dollar  as  a  reliable 
international  standard  of  value  would  imme- 
diately collapse  interest  rates  in  dollar 
assets,  and  In  all  currencies  that  join  the 
system.  This  is  because  governments  would 
once  again  be  shouldering  the  risk  of  their 
own  currencies,  a  risk  now  borne  by  private 
transactors  that  comprise  the  largest  part 
of  the  price  of  credit.  As  business  week  ob- 
served in  its  ground-breaking  story  on  the 
gold  standard  (Sept.  21.  1981),  a  gold  scenar- 
io would  not  only  bring  falling  interest  rates 
but  also  a  strengthening  dollar  on  the  for- 
eign exchange  markets.  This  is  the  only  sce- 
nario that  yields  these  positive  movements 
in  combination. 

Professor  Robert  Mundell,  a  Canadian 
now  at  Columbia  University,  would  initiate 
the  process  by  having  the  U.S.  Treasury  sta- 
bilize the  dollar  price  of  gold  within  a  broad 
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band,  perhaps  $400  to  $450.  Jelle  Zljlstra. 
chairman  of  the  Bank  for  International  Set- 
tlements, made  a  similar  proposal  at  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  meeting  in 
September. 

The  key  concern  among  all  supply  siders 
is  that  the  price  should  not  fall  below  the 
nominal  wage  rate,  which  would  put  pres- 
sure on  organized  labor.  Erring  on  the  high 
side  is  preferable. 

nNDING  A  RATIO 

Mundell's  band  of  $400  to  $450  at  least 
seems  to  meet  these  conditions.  And  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  final  dollar-gold  ratio— 
which  would  take  a  year  or  so  to  discover— 
could  well  be  lower  or  higher.  The  process 
of  discovery  would  involve  America's  trading 
partners,  who  would  participate  every  step 
of  the  way  in  reconstructing  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

Based  on  my  assumption  that  what  the 
people  of  the  world  need  most  of  all  is  a  reli- 
able unit  of  account,  I  believe  the  setting  of 
a  price  is  more  important  than  the  price 
itself.  That  is,  global  commerce  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  would  expand  at  any  restored 
convertibility  rate  betweeen,  say,  $250  and 
$650.  Beyond  those  points  there  would  be 
the  risk  of  excessive  turbulence,  debtors 
being  strained  at  the  lower  end,  and  credi- 
tors hurt  at  the  upper  end. 

How  would  the  new  system  work  when 
completed?  And  why  would  it  survive  when 
Bretton  Woods  did  not? 

As  in  Bretton  Woods,  the  U.S.  would 
commit  itself  to  maintaining  the  dollar-gold 
ratio  by  buying  and  selling  gold  around  the 
narrow  band  ultimately  discovered  at.  say, 
$425  (buying  at  $420  and  selling  at  $430). 
Our  trading  partners  would  link  to  the 
system  by  fixing  their  currencies  to  the 
dollar,  which  is  an  indirect  way  of  fixing  to 
gold,  or  directly  monetizing  gold. 

Convertibility  would  be  universal.  Anyone 
with  dollars  could  convert  to  gold  at  the 
gold  window,  which  would  prevent  the  mon- 
etary or  political  authority  in  the  U.S.  from 
jamming  the  system.  The  average  citizen 
can  be  trusted  to  ignore  any  pleas  not  to 
present  dollars  for  gold,  which  will  immedi- 
ately dissuade  authorities  from  attempting 
to  push  excess  "liquidity"  into  the  economy. 

The  Bretton  Woods  system  broke  down, 
Etfter  all,  because  of  a  belief  that  the  terms 
of  trade  could  be  changed  between  nations 
or  individuals  by  changing  the  unit  of  ac- 
count. But  we  should  have  releamed  in  the 
1970s,  that  this  is  impossible.  If  a  loaf  of 
bread  exchanges  for  a  bottle  of  milk  when 
the  unit  of  account  is  50«,  the  terms  remain 
the  same  at  $1  or  $10. 

What  makes  the  system  work  is  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  idea  that  the  unit  of  ac- 
count need  never  change.  Strictly  speaking, 
currencies  can  never  be  "undervalued"  or 
"overvalued"  because  like  a  yardstick,  or  an 
ounce,  the  currency  unit  is  a  fixed  standard 
of  measure.  Any  change  is  harmful  to  those 
who  use  it. 

Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  who  was  Arthur 
Bums's  teacher,  emphatically  made  this 
point  in  1903,  when  he  demonstrated  that 
the  issuance  of  greenbaclcs  in  the  Civil  War 
added  more  to  debt  service  than  it  saved  by 
not  issuing  bonds.     , 

"The  resort  to  a  legal-tender  paper  cur- 
rency," wrote  Mitchell,  "is  a  confession  of 
acute  financial  distress  and  as  such  must  de- 
press the  market  for  bonds.  Therefore,  to 
the  financial  loss  caused  by  the  increase  of 
expenditures  should  be  added  a  second  loss 
from  the  unfavorable  terms  to  which  the 
government  had  to  submit  in  selling  its  se- 


curities." Modem  greenbacks  have  the  same 
effect. 

SAVINGS  ON  DEBT  SERVICE 

It  was  this  concept  the  supply  siders  could 
never  seem  to  impress  on  David  Stockman, 
that  the  path  to  a  balanced  budget  is  paved 
with  gold.  Being  able  to  refinance  the  tril- 
lion-dollar national  debt  at  low  interest 
rates  would  bring  enormous  economies  to 
debt  service  costs.  Instead,  Stockman  em- 
braced the  ideas  of  Alan  Greenspan,  Wil- 
liam Simon,  Henry  Kaufman,  et  al,  and  at- 
tacked the  deficit  directly  as  a  means  of 
solving  inflation  and  Interest  rates.  This 
baffled  the  supply  siders  from  the  outset, 
because  Stockman  had  participated,  with 
me  and  Jeffrey  Bell,  in  writing  the  mone- 
tary plank  in  the  Republican  platform: 

"Ultimately,  inflation  is  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  the  monetary  standard, 
in  terms  of  the  goods  it  can  buy.  Until  the 
decade  of  the  1970s,  monetary  policy  was 
automatically  linked  to  the  overriding  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  a  stable  dollar  value. 
The  severing  of  the  dollar's  link  with  real 
commodities  in  the  1960s  and  19708  to 
pursue  economic  goals  other  than  dollar  sta- 
bility has  unleashed  hyperlnflatlonary 
forces  at  home  and  monetary  disorder 
abroad,  without  bringing  any  of  the  desired 
benefits.  One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  in 
the  period  ahead  will  be  the  restoration  of  a 
dependable  monetary  standard,  that  is,  an 
end  to  inflation." 

Greenspan  particularly  sold  Stockman  on 
the  notion  that  a  gold  standard  could  only 
come  as  a  capstone  to  the  fiscal  fight 
against  inflation.  This  view  reflects  Green- 
span's wholly  separate  objective,  which  is  to 
eliminate  the  welfare  state. 

What  neither  Greenspan  nor  Stockman 
has  ever  been  able  to  see  is  that  the  explo- 
sion of  the  "social  pork  barrel,"  as  Stock- 
man calls  it,  has  coincided  with  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  currency,  the  repeated  induce- 
ments of  recession  via  fiscal  means  to 
combat  inflation. 

They  have,  when  pressed,  argued  that  the 
reopening  of  the  gold  window  would  cause 
"a  liquidity  crisis."  But  that  itself  is  a  falla- 
cious demand-side  view  of  things.  A  gold 
standard  doesn't  limit  the  money  supply 
any  more  than  a  yardstick  standard  limits 
the  number  of  yardsticks.  A  convertible 
dollar  would  invite  lending,  lending  long, 
which  halts  the  wave  of  bankruptcies  by  en- 
abling households,  companies,  and  Third 
World  nations  to  lengthen  the  maturity  of 
their  debts. 

In  the  system  envisioned,  it  isn't  necessary 
for  the  government  to  hold  much  gold  at 
all.  As  Robert  Hall  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Researeh  explains,  the  sub- 
stantive effect  of  the  classical  gold  standard 
"came  from  the  legal  definition  of  the 
dollar,  not  the  government's  control  of  the 
money  stock.  Essentially  the  same  control 
of  prices  could  have  been  achieved  just  from 
the  definition  of  legal  tender,  without  any 
control  of  the  private  creation  of  money." 

THE  IRRELEVANT  ARGUMENT 

The  argument,  then,  that  there  is  "too 
little  gold,"  or  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
South  Africa  "control  the  gold  supply  and 
thus  our  monetary  system,"  is  iirelevant. 
The  supply  siders  are  not  even  Interested  in 
a  system  that  ties  the  dollar  to  a  quantity 
rule.  If  the  government  can  maintain  the 
quality  of  our  dollar,  it  maintains  the  qual- 
ity for  all  dollars. 

The  key  thing  to  realize  is  that  if  it  choos- 
es to  do  so.  the  U.S.  can  absolutely  control 
the  dollar  price  of  gold,  and  in  this  manner 


stabilize  the  general  price  level  and  the 
value  of  all  dollar  contracts.  The  Russians 
can  only  control  the  ruble  price  of  gold,  the 
South  Africans,  the  rand  price.  Relative 
prices  can  change  around  the  gold  value,  as 
the  earth  yields  more  or  less  gold,  or  as  per- 
sonal tastes  alter  relative  values.  But  the 
one  constant  unit  of  account  eliminates  en- 
tirely windfall  losses  and  windfall  gains 
among  debtors  and  creditors.  Debtors  pay 
what  was  promised,  creditors  receive  what 
was  pledged.  Once  again,  people  will  lend 
long-term  at  low  Interest  rates. 

All  it  really  takes  to  get  things  started  and 
benefits  flowing  is  a  telephone  call  from 
President  Reagan  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  to  initiate  the  MundeU-ZlJUtra  pro- 
posal. The  supply  siders  are  confident  this 
telephone  call  will  be  made,  and  made  fairly 
soon,  as  the  recession  deepens  and  the 
President  realizes  the  only  alternative  to 
gold  is  ""reflation,"  which  means  another 
upward  loop  in  the  inflationary  spiral. 

The  President,  who  happens  to  be  the 
staunchest  supporter  of  a  gold  standard  in 
his  Administration,  will  at  that  point  be 
able  to  survey  his  Cabinet  and  ask:  "Are 
there  any  other  reasons  why  we  shouldn't 
try  gold?"  And  hearing  none,  he  will  throw 
out  the  golden  anchor  and  stop  the  steep 
slide  of  the  economy,  his  popularity,  and 
the  Republican  Party.  Nothing  else  will 
work.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADMIRAL 
RICKOVER 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
at  midnight  on  January  31,  the  forced 
retirement  of  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rick- 
over  became  effective,  thereby  bring- 
ing to  an  end  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
military  careers  in  the  Nation's  histo- 
ry. 

Admiral  Rickover  brought  to  the  nu- 
clear Navy  an  uncompromising  devo- 
tion to  excellence.  His  standards  drew 
to  his  programs  the  finest  officers  and 
crews.  The  rigorous  demands  he 
placed  upon  those  who  made  it 
tlirough  his  famous  selection  process 
had  one  objective— to  make  our  best 
truly  incomparable. 

He  succeeded.  There  is  no  more  im- 
pressive credential  in  the  Navy  than 
the  simple  statement  "I  served  under 
Rickover." 

Today,  the  Navy's  nuclear  fleet  com- 
prises 161  vessels.  And  never,  Mr. 
President,  has  there  been  a  single  acci- 
dent associated  with  their  nuclear  re- 
actors. "One  would  wish,"  said  one  ob- 
server, "that  his  influence  in  the  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  Industry  had  been 
greater— Rickover-trained  people  don't 
turn  the  wrong  valves  the  way  they 
did  at  Three  MUe  Island." 

One  would  also  wish  that  Admiral 
Rickover's  influence  on  procurement 
had  been  greater  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  "I  treat  the  govern- 
ment's money  as  if  it  were  my  own," 
Admiral  Rickover  has  said.  And  he  has 
vividly  described  what  happens  when 
defense  contractors  know  that  they 
can  always  count  upon  the  Pentagon 
to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  bad  management: 
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Large  defense  contractors  can  let  costs 
come  where  they  will  and  count  on  getting 
relief  from  the  DOD  through  changes  and 
claims,  relaxation  of  procurement  regula- 
tions and  laws  ...  or  other  escape  mecha- 
nisms .  .  .  they  will  make  their  money 
whether  their  price  Is  fair  or  higher  than  it 
should  be;  whether  delivery  is  on  time  or 
late. 

With  Admiral  Rickover  in  charge, 
the  Navy's  contractors  knew  that  they 
had  a  hard  taskmaster. 

Admiral  Rickover  demanded  quality 
construction. 

He  demanded  on-time  performance. 

He  demanded  a  dollar's  worth  of 
value  for  each  and  every  taxpayer 
dollar  expended. 

And  because  he  demanded  these 
things,  he  made  powerful  enemies, 
who  mounted  spiteful  and  slanderous 
campaigns  against  him. 

But  Admiral  Rickover's  contribution 
went  far  beyond  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence he  established.  In  terms  of  na- 
tional security,  former  Navy  Under 
Secretary  James  Woolsey  wrote  in  the 
October  1981  issue  of  Armed  Forces 
Journal  International,  "Try  to  think 
of  another  living  American  to  whom 
you  owe  more."  Mr.  Woolsey  wrote: 

There  Is  no  Soviet  skipper,  anywhere  In 
the  world,  who  sleeps  soundly  in  his  sea 
cabin.  He  can  never  be  sure  that  he  isn't  in 
the  crosshairs  of  the  periscope  of  one  of 
Rickover's  marvelous,  quiet  black  attack 
boaU.  And.  as  we  fuss  with  the  MX  and  the 
agonizingly  hard  problem  of  fixing  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  ICBMs.  we  have  some 
breathing  space  because  some  more  of  Rick- 
over's products,  carrying  their  Poseidon  and 
Trident  missies,  slip  sUently  on  patrol  some- 
where beneath  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  His 
ships  are  commanded  and  operated  by  some 
of  the  most  extraordinarily  able  and  profes- 
sional men  you  will  ever  meet.  Their  stand- 
ards, and  those  of  many  of  their  colleagues 
in  other  parts  of  the  Navy,  have  been 
shaped  directly  and  Indirectly  by  Rickover's 
wlU  and  perfectionism. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I 
described  Admiral  Rickover  as  one  of 
the  towering  figures  in  our  military 
history.  But  like  other  great  military 
men  before  him— men  like  Eisenhow- 
er. Marshall,  and  Bradley— Admiral 
Rickover  has  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  role  and  the  limits  of  military 
power. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  always  imder- 
stood  that  the  purpose  of  our  forces  Is 
to  Insure  the  security  of  our  democrat- 
ic society— not  the  other  way  around. 

He  recently  described  the  ships  and 
submarines  he  built  as  "a  necessary 
evU."  "I  would  sink  them  all,"  he  said, 
"if  mutual  disarmament  could  be  ne- 
gotiated." 

He  expressed  fear  that  the  world  is 
heading  for  nuclear  holocaust. 

He  called  disarmament  the  Nation's 
most  urgent  need.  Put  him  in  charge, 
he  suggested,  and  he  would  get  results. 

And  in  addition,  this  tough,  dedicat- 
ed military  man  stated  categorically 
that  "In  general,  we  are  overarming 
altogether." 
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Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  was  a 
sad  day  for  this  country  when  Admiral 
Rickover  was  forced  into  retirement. 
But  I  am  confident  that  he  will  contin- 
ue to  serve  by  speaking  out  with  force 
and  clarity  on  the  vital  choices  that 
will  confront  us  in  the  days  to  come. 

I  extend  to  Admiral  Rickover  my 
warmest  best  wishes  and  my  profound 
gratitude  for  the  marvels  he  has  ac- 
complished in  the  Nation's  defense.* 


AN  APPEAL  FROM  THE  MOTHER 

OF  ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  dismal  status  of 
the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
the  harsh,  inhumane  treatment  they 
are  subjected  to  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  are  systematically  and  de- 
liberately denied  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights.  In  the  West,  we 
are  acquainted  with  only  a  handful  of 
names  of  those  who  suffer  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  one  of  those 
whose  tragic  personal  history  is  fairly 
well  known  to  us.  The  story  of  the 
courageous  efforts  mounted  by 
Shcharansky  to  improve  the  respect 
for  fimdamental  human  freedoms  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  told  the  world 
over.  His  story  shows  us  the  fortitude 
and  conmiitment  of  the  human  spirit 
and  at  the  same  time  presses  us  to 
work  for  worldwide  recognition  of  the 
human  rights  set  down  in  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  HelBinki  Pinal  Act. 

The  Shcharansky  saga  continues  on 
a  dark  and  distressing  course.  A  letter 
from  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ida  Milgrom, 
and  an  article  from  "Shomer  Achi 
Anochi"— "I  am  my  brother's 
keeper"— provide  recent  details  of  his 
struggle.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
letter  and  the  article  in  the  Record. 
APPEAL  Prom  Mrs.  Ida  Milgrom 

In  March  1977.  my  son  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky was  arrested  and  accused  of  spying 
for  the  CIA.  On  July  14.  1978.  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Russian  Federated  Socialist 
Republic— In  a  farce  resembling  the  Dreyfus 
Trial— handed  him  a  brutal,  unfounded  sen- 
tence of  thirteen  years  deprived  of  freedom: 
three  years  in  prison  and  ten  years  In  forced 
labor  camp  under  the  most  severe  condi- 
tions. 

At  the  so-called  trial,  my  son  declared  that 
his  case  had  been  trumped  up  in  order  to 
crush  the  Jewish  emigration  movement  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  blackmail  and 
threats  of  capital  punishment,  he  did  not 
plead  guilty  and  proclaimed  that  the  accusa- 
tions against  him  were  absurd. 

Anatoly  spent  three  terrible  years  in 
prison  and  then  was  transferred  to  a  forced 
labor  camp.  Acts  of  lawlessness  and  humilia- 
tion have  been  continuously  committed 
against  him.  We  have  Just  found  out  that 
from  January  through  October  1981.  Anato- 
ly was  isolated  in  solitary  confinement  In 
the  Internal  prison  of  the  camp.  Between 
October  1980  and  October  1981,  he  spent 
185  days  in  the  Infamous  special  punish- 
ment cell.  Seventy-five  days  of  this  torture 


were  given  in  succession.  (The  •kartser"— 
the  special  punishment  cell  is  so  severe  that 
even  Soviet  law  forbids  a  prisoner  to  be  con- 
fined in  it  for  more  than  15  days  at  a  time.) 

The  food  ration  in  the  internal  prison  of 
the  camp  is  a  starvation  one.  containing  ab- 
solutely no  meat  or  fats.  In  the  special  pun- 
ishment cell,  this  ration  is  given  only  once 
in  two  days.  In  this  way  my  son  was  tor- 
tured by  full  starvation  for  93  days  and  by 
partial  starvation  for  an  equal  amount  of 
time.  As  a  result,  he  became  completely 
physically  exhausted  and  had  to  be  removed 
from  prison  and  taken  to  a  hospital.  Prom 
the  hospital,  Anatoly  was  medically  trans- 
ferred directly  back  to  the  special  punish- 
ment cell. 

At  the  end  of  October  1981,  another  scene 
of  this  grotesque  farce  took  place.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  put  on  one  more  trial. 
This  one  was  held  at  the  camp  and  took  ex- 
actly five  minutes.  Only  a  procurator,  a 
judge  and  two  jury  members  were  present. 
No  lawyer  participated.  This  so-called  trial 
hardened  the  already  monstrous  sentence. 

The  "guilt"  found  was  that  my  son  still 
will  not  plead  guilty  for  the  crimes  with 
which  he  was  incriminated  in  the  1978 
•trial." 

My  son  is  now  sentenced  to  three  more 
years  of  labor  camp  under  the  strict  regime 
conditions  described  above.  The  repression 
is  continuing,  the  humiliation  is  growing. 
They  want  to  break  my  son  physically  and 
morally. 

Is  there  any  way  that  this  world  can  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  an  innocent  victim 
of  arbitrary  cruelty? 

Ida  Milgrom. 

Moscow,  January  7,  1982. 

Shcharansky  Saga 

For  the  first  time  in  a  year  and  a  half.  An- 
atoly Shcharansky's  mother.  Mrs.  Ida  Mil- 
grom, and  brother  Leonid  were  permitted  to 
visit  him  in  the  Chlstopol  Prison  in  Tataria. 
USSR. 

Anatoly  sat  in  a  glass-enclosed  cell  with  a 
KGB  agent  at  his  side. 

This  was  his  story: 

In  early  October  1980,  his  work  as  a 
welder  in  the  camp  factory  was  suddenly 
stopped— with  no  explanation  given.  He  was 
ordered  to  begin  excavation  work  in  a  dan- 
gerous place  where  prisoners  avoid  working. 
He  refused  and  was  sent  to  a  "punishment 
cell"  (solitary  confinement)  for  15  days. 

In  November  1980  Anatoly  was  sent  to  do 
sanitary  work  in  the  camp  sewage  system. 
Although  this  meant  an  improvement  in  his 
dally  food  rations,  it  would  have  entailed 
transferring  an  old,  sick  prisoner  to  a 
harder  job.  The  unconcealed  aim  of  the  au- 
thorities was  to  incite  the  other  prisoners 
against  Anatoly.  He  refused  and  was  again 
sent  to  a  punishment  cell  for  15  days. 

On  E)ecember  3.  1980,  on  Chanuka,  Anato- 
ly lit  Chanuka  candles.  This  greatly  angered 
the  prison  authorities.  They  ordered  him  to 
put  out  the  candles  Immediately.  When  An- 
atoly refused,  he  states  that  It  was  his  ele- 
mentary duty  and  privilege  as  a  Jew  to  per- 
form the  customs  of  his  people.  Again  he 
was  sent  to  the  special  punishment  cell  for 
IS  days. 

Anatoly's  prayer  book  (a  present  from  his 
wife  Avital)  and  Jewish  calendar  were  con- 
fiscated. After  repeated  requests  that  these 
charished  items  be  returned,  he  was  prom- 
ised by  the  prison  authorities  that  he  would 
get  them  back.  But  a  while  later,  he  was  In- 
formed that  his  case  had  been  discussed  at 


KGB   headquarters   and   orders   had   been 
issued  not  to  return  the  prayer  book. 

As  a  result  of  this  incident,  Anatoly  was 
denounced  as  a  "disciplinary  problem".  He 
was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  internal 
prison  of  the  camp  (where  the  conditions 
are  considerably  harder  than  in  the  camp 
proper). 

From  the  internal  prison,  Anatoly  contin- 
ued his  attempts  to  get  his  prayer  book 
back.  Among  other  actions,  he  wrote  a  de- 
tailed letter  to  the  Soviet  authorities  claim- 
ing that  nowhere  in  Soviet  law  Is  there  a 
prohibition  against  prayer  books.  He  was  in- 
formed in  reply  that  Soviet  Russia  is  waging 
war  against  religion.  Since  the  camp  prison 
is  an  official  state  institution,  no  religious 
practices  could  be  permitted.  As  the  prison 
serves  as  an  educational  institution— they 
said— no  educationally  detrimental  activities 
would  be  tolerated. 

Anatoly  replied  that  according  to  Soviet 
law  each  Individual  has  freedom  of  religion 
and  conscience.  He  began  to  strike  In  pro- 
test. Again  he  was  sentenced  to  15  days  in 
the  special  punishment  cell— in  addition  to 
the  six  months  already  sentenced  to  the 
camp  internal  prison. 

When  he  finished  his  15  days  In  the  cell, 
he  again  demanded  that  his  prayer  book  be 
returned.  He  refused  to  work  until  he  got  it 
back.  In  reprisal,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
punishment  cell  for  15  more  days. 

This  harrowing  struggle  continued  until 
the  end  of  August  1981.  In  all,  Anatoly 
spent  185  days  in  the  punishment  ceU;  75  of 
them  were  spent  consecutively— an  unprece- 
dented ordeal,  even  in  Russia. 

During  this  period,  Anatoly  suffered  from 
nutritional  deprivation  to  the  point  of  pass- 
ing out.  In  one  instance,  he  was  barely  able 
to  Inform  a  fellow  prisoner  that  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  collapse,  before  he  lost  con- 
sciousness. As  food  is  given  only  every  other 
day  in  the  special  punishment  cell  and  this 
was  not  a  food  day,  Anatoly  was  given  only 
an  injection  to  strengthen  him  but  no  food 
at  all.  After  four  days  in  this  condition,  he 
was  rushed  to  the  Intensive  care  unit  of  a 
hospital  where  he  received  emergency  treat- 
ment. 

Anatoly  spent  33  days  recuperating  in  the 
hospital. 

Prom  the  hospital  he  was  returned  direct- 
ly to  the  special  punishment  cell. 

Prom  there  he  was  sent  to  an  "open  trial". 
Present  were  two  prosecution  witnesses,  a 
prosecutor,  a  Judge  and  the  dependent. 

The  accusation: 

(1)  The  defendant  has  not  yet  confessed 
to  the  CIA-espionage  crimes  he  was  convict- 
ed of  in  his  infamous  trial  of  July  1978.  This 
Indicates  poor  education. 

The  defendant  has  been  a  bad  Influence 
on  the  other  camp  prisioners. 

Anatoly  replied  that  indeed  he  never  did 
plead  guilty  to  the  accusations  for  which  he 
was  being  punished  since  1978.  Moreover,  he 
was  unable  to  have  been  a  bad  influence  on 
other  prisoners  because  most  of  this  time  at 
the  camp  had  been  spent  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

The  trial  lasted  five  minutes. 

The  Judge  sentenced  Anatoly  to  three 
more  years  in  the  Chlstopol  Prison. 

When  he  arrived  at  Chlstopol,  he  was  sen- 
tence to  two  months  of  extremely  severe 
conditions— as  punishment  for  having  been 
sent  again  to  prison. 

Anatoly  wrote  to  Brezhnev  that  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  26th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party,  religion  is  allowed  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  he  demanded  the 
return  of  his  prayer  book. 


The  letter  was  confiscated  because  anato- 
ly claimed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Human 
Rights  Committee.  According  to  the  au- 
thorities, this  committee  does  not  exist.  An- 
atoly replied  that  as  he  was  tried  and  pun- 
ished for  belonging  to  this  very  committee. 
It  therefore  must  exist. 

Last  March,  KGB  agents  came  from 
Moscow  to  talk  with  Anatoly:  he  refused. 
They  offered  to  do  favors  for  him  in 
Moscow  if  he  would  co-operate  with  them. 
Anatoly  again  refused,  claiming  that  they 
did  not  appear  to  be  appropriate  agents  for 
this  end. 

Anatoly  wrote  to  the  Moscow  Synagogue, 
requesting  a  Bible.  He  got  word  that  his  re- 
quest was  being  granted,  but  he  has  not  yet 
received  any  Bible. 

Anatoly's  mother  says  that  despite  Anato- 
ly's deteriorating  physical  condition,  his 
spirits  remain  high. 

She  is  worried,  however,  now  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  weave  a  minimum  of  one  sack 
every  four  hours,  his  physical  condition 
won't  let  him.  and  then  additional  punish- 
ments will  be  incurred. 

Following  their  conversation.  Ida  Milgrom 
appealled  to  the  world: 

"The  tortures  continue,  the  libels  contin- 
ue. They're  trying  to  break  my  son  physical- 
ly and  destroy  his  spirit.  Is  there  no  way  to 
stop  this  arbitrary  cruelty?" 


HAPPY  CENTENNIAL,  JAMES 
JOYCE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  James  Joyce  which 
occurs  today.  This  is  a  fitting  occasion 
to  reflect  on  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion James  Joyce  has  made  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  English  language. 

I  confess  that  my  first  thought  this 
morning  was  to  request  that  the  entire 
text  of  Joyce's  "Ulysses"  be  entered 
into  the  Record.  That  would  surely 
enhance  the  literary  content  of  even 
this  most  distinguished  of  publica- 
tions. In  the  spirit  of  tree  conserva- 
tion, however,  I  will  content  myself 
with  the  insertion  of  a  quote  or  two 
into  my  comments. 

When  considering  the  work  of  a 
great  writer,  I  frequently  find  myself 
compelled  to  draw  comparisons  with 
the  work  of  this  Senate.  The  legacy  of 
our  lat>or  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
may  take  the  form  of  a  great  building, 
a  dam,  a  diverted  river,  or  a  farsighted 
social  program.  Yet  buildings  cnmible, 
dams  burst,  rivers  dry  up.  and  pro- 
grams wither  away.  Sometimes  quite 
suddenly. 

How  much  more  permanent  and 
transcendent  is  the  work  of  a  great 
writer.  The  words  of  a  master  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  awareness  and  joy  to 
readers  generations  after  type  is  cast, 
quill  discarded,  or  chisel  dulled.  The 
work  of  a  writer  can  be  as  potent  and 
permanent  as  it  is  portable.  The  life's 
work  of  James  Joyce  is  such  a  thing. 

Our  debt  to  that  Irish  novelist  may 
be  ixomeasurable.  If  one  were  to  make 
a  list  of  the  great  writers  of  this  centu- 
ry, he  would  surely  Include  names 
such  as  those  of  the  American  Nobel 


Laureates.  Ernest  Hemingway  and 
William  Faulkner,  alongside  that  of 
James  Joyce.  Yet.  I  would  suggest  that 
Joyce  deserves  a  place  of  some  pre-em- 
inence. His  influence  was  a  profound 
one  due  to  the  formative  effect  he  had 
on  those  two  men.  as  well  as  on  the 
whole  field  of  20th  century  writers. 
For  Joyce  revolutionized  the  form  of 
the  modem  novel  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stream  of  consciousness 
technique. 

We  list  among  Joyce's  contributions 
"Dubliners,"  "Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man."  "Ulysses,"  and  "Plnne- 
gan's  Wake."  But  because  of  his 
impact  on  20th  century  letters,  on 
Hemingway  and  Faulkner  in  particu- 
lar, we  can  with  justification  also  call 
"The  Sun  Also  Rises,"  "The  Old  Man 
and  the  Sea,"  "Absalom,  Absalom!." 
and  "The  Sound  and  the  Fury"  contri- 
butions of  James  Joyce.  Such  was  his 
influence  on  the  novel  of  this  century. 

Above  all.  we  are  indebted  to  James 
Joyce  for  his  power  of  the  written 
word.  Others  have  been  master  techni- 
cians, but  few  have  had  Joyce's  formi- 
dable talent  to  cast  his  deepest 
thoughts  into  word.  His  was  a  tremen- 
dous gift.  Today,  we  are  its  benefici- 
aries. Indeed,  so  deep  is  his  Imprint  on 
the  body  of  literature  with  which  the 
educated  man  must  by  definition  be 
conversant,  there  is  but  one  way  to  de- 
scribe an  individual  who  has  not 
availed  himself  of  Joyce's  bequest.  In 
his  short  story.  "A  Painful  Case." 
Joyce  himself  put  it  thus:  "He  was 
outcast  from  life's  Feast." 

Mr.  Raymond  Lane,  director  of  the 
James  Joyce  Society  of  Washington, 
informs  me  that  his  organization  is  co- 
ordinating a  host  of  events  in  honor  of 
Joyce's  centennial.  These  include: 

The  American  Film  Institute  at 
Kennedy  Center  will  sponsor  a  Joyce 
film  festival,  including  a  new  film  not 
yet  seen  in  America. 

The  Library  of  Congress  will  host 
Richard  Ellman,  the  noted  Joyce  biog- 
rapher, at  a  lecture  series. 

Students  at  American  University  will 
imdertake  a  marathon  reading  of 
Ulysses  on  February  2  and  3. 

A  Joyce  literary  prize  will  be  award- 
ed by  the  society,  with  Waterford 
Glass  providing  a  piece  of  their  ware 
as  first  prize,  and  the  top  20  finishers 
receiving  new  editions  of  Joyce  clas- 
sics. 

The  Irish  Embassy  will  host  a  recep- 
tion. District  of  Columbia  Mayor 
Marion  Barry's  proclamation  of  today 
as  James  Joyce  Day  will  be  presented 
to  the  James  Joyce  Society. 

A  concert  of  authentic  Edwardian 
music  from  Joyce's  work  will  be  held 
at  Gaston  Hall,  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty. 

A  monthly  series  of  lectures  by  pre- 
mier American  Joycean  scholars  will 
be  held  through  Bloomsday.  the  day 
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on  which  the  action  of  "Ulysses"  takes 
place. 

WETA  television  has  a  show  in  the 
works  on  the  centennial. 

Dramatic  readings  from  Joyce  by 
local  actors  will  be  heard  on  radio  sta- 
tion WAMU  to  celebrate  the  centenni- 
al. 

Mr.  Lane  calls  the  celebration  "a 
nonpartisan  occasion  for  some  merri- 
ment." I  heartily  agree.  For  those  who 
have  not  yet  done  so.  today  may  be 
the  best  time  to  begin  partaking  of 
"life's  feast." 

Mr.  President,  may  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  if  any  Senators  are 
asked  if  they  are  planning  to  celebrate 
Joyce's  100th,  I  hope  they  will  answer. 
"  •  •  •  Yes  I  said  yes  I  will  yes."« 


February  2,  1982 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  will  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  on  tomorrow.  After 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  two  Sena- 
tors will  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  in  the  aggregate  totaling  30 
minutes.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  time  provided 
under  special  orders  for  the  two  Sena- 
tors previously  identified,  there  will  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  more  than  20  minutes  in  length  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resimie  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  251. 
Senate  Resolution  20.  Debate  will  pro- 
ceed during  the  course  of  the  day  on 
that  measure.  Other  business  may  be 
transacted  by  the  Senate  during  the 
course  of  the  day,  temporarily  laying 
aside  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  20,  if  other  business  can  be 
agreed  on  mutually  by  the  leadership 
and  by  unanimous  consent. 

It  is  expected  the  Senate  will  be  in 
until  approximately  6  p.m.  on  tomor- 
row, Mr.  President,  unless  the  business 
of  the  Senate  can  be  concluded  at  an 
earlier  hour. 

On  Thursday.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  previously  entered, 
and  which  may  be  modified  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bUl.  at  which  time  the 
Helms-Johnston  busing  amendment 
will  be  the  pending  question. 

Under  the  situation  as  it  presently 
exists,  at  12  noon  on  Thursday  the 
Senate  will  lay  aside  temporarily  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization 
bill  and  resume  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  proceed  with  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  20.  A  vote 


on  the  motion  to  proceed  will  occur 
immediately  and  without  further 
debate. 

After  the  disposition  of  that  meas- 
ure, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill,  the  vote  to  occur  on 
the  Helms-Johnston  amendment  at 
not  later  than  3  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  debate  on  that 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  the  request 
contained  in  the  Interchange  or  collo- 
quy between  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  and  myself.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  abbreviate  the  time  for 
debate  on  the  Helms-Johnston  amend- 
ment on  Thursday,  or  perhaps  begin 
debate  on  it  earlier,  so  that  two  votes, 
that  is,  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  20  and  the  vote  on  the 
Helms-Johnston  amendment,  may 
both  occur  not  later  than  perhaps 
12:30  or  I  o'clock  on  Thursday. 

The  outlook  for  the  balance  on 
Thursday  and  for  Friday.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  uncertain.  There  are  a  number 
of  items  that  can  be  dealt  with,  none 
of  which  can  be  cleared  at  this  point. 
On  tomorrow.  I  hope  to  have  a  further 
announcement  in  respect  to  other 
business  to  be  transacted  by  the 
Senate  this  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  there  is  any  other 
matter  he  wishes  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I 
have  nothing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


Natiobal  Science  Foundation 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  recess  over  until 
the  hour  11  a.m.  tomorrow  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:41  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  February  3.  1982.  at  11 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  February  2.  1982: 
The  Judiciary 

John  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit  vice 
Floyd  R.  Oibson.  retired. 

Department  or  Justice 
William  J.  Nettles,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  lUinols 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Albert  S.  Hinds, 
resigned. 

Peheral  Council  on  the  Aging 

James  N.  Broder.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 

Member  of   the   Federal   Council   on   the 

Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5,  1983.  vice 

Fernando  Manuel  Torres-Gil.  term  expired. 


Jay  Vem  Beck,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Science  Board,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  for  a  term  expiring  May 
10,  1986.  vice  Jewel  P.  Cobb,  term  expired. 
Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation 

James  G.  Steams,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December 
31.  1982  vice  Hugh  F.  Owens,  resigned. 
In  the  Navy 

Capt.  William  M.  Narva.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  accordance 
with  article  II.  section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  2,  1982: 
In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Earl  A. 
Aler.  Jr.,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Claude 
W.  Shearer,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
p>eared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  De- 
cember 15,  1911. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Charles 
M.  Dooley.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Alvln  W.  Stevens,  Jr.,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  December  IS. 
1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  James  F. 
Boyle,  to  be  determined,  and  ending  Nagai 
Yasumi.  to  be  major,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  December  15, 
1981. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Rich- 
ard Fremont-Smith,  to  be  captain,  and 
ending  Victor  K.  Goodman.  Jr.,  to  be  cap- 
tain, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  December  15, 1981. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Paul 
L.  Milligan,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Duane  N.  Smith,  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade),  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  December  15, 1981. 
In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  A. 
Sullt,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Lawrence  D. 
Klselica,  to  be  lieutenant  commander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  December  IS,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  H. 
Barge,  II,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Ray- 
mond E.  Fosse,  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  December  15.  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  W. 
Ackerman,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Joseph  Woods,  to  be  lieutenant  com- 
mander, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  December  15. 1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  William  H. 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Daniel  F.  Gelderman.  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
December  15,  1981,  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  December  16, 
1981. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  STATE  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

of  new  jersey 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  at  their 
fifth  midyear  meeting  in  Williams- 
burg, Va..  on  January  30.  1982.  adopt- 
ed an  unusually  strong  and  unanimous 
resolution  relating  to  the  proposed 
legislation  pending  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts.  This  occurred  after 
a  study  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
State-Federal  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Conference.  Every  State  was  rep- 
resented when  the  vote  occurred  and 
there  was  no  dissent. 

What  follows  is  the  resolution  and 
the  subcommittee  report  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Resolution    I— Resolution    Relating    to 

Proposed   Legislation   to   Restrict   the 

JtmisDicnoN  op  the  Federal  Courts 

Whereas,  there  are  presently  pending  in 

the  United  States  Congress  approximately 

twenty  bills  that  would  strip  the  federal 

courts,  including  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court,  of  substantive  Jurisdiction  in  certain 

areas  involving  prayer  in  public  schools  and 

buildings,    abortion,    school    desegregation 

and  busing,  and  sex  discrimination  in  the 

armed  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices, without  regard  to  the  merits  of  consti- 
tutional issues  involved,  expresses  its  con- 
cern about  the  impact  of  these  bills  on  state 
courts  and  views  them  as  a  hazardous  exper- 
iment with  the  vulnerable  fabric  of  the  na- 
tion's Judicial  systems,  arriving  at  this  posi- 
tion for  the  following  reasons,  among 
others: 

A.  These  proposed  statutes  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  proceeding  from  the  premise 
that  state  court  judges  will  not  honor  their 
oath  to  obey  the  United  State  Constitution, 
nor  their  obligations  to  give  full  force  to 
controlling  Supreme  Court  precedents: 

B.  If  those  proposed  statutes  are  enacted, 
the  current  holdings  of  those  Supreme 
Court  decisions  targeted  by  this  legislation 
win  remain  the  unchangeable  law  of  the 
land,  absent  constitutional  amendments, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court  or  state  supreme  courts  to 
alter  or  overrule; 

C.  State  court  litigation  constantly  pre- 
sents new  situations  testing  the  boundaries 
of  federal  constitutional  rights.  Without  the 
unifying  function  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  review,  there  Inevitably  will  be  diver- 
gence In  state  court  decisions,  and  thus  the 
United  States  Constitution  could  mean 
something  different  in  each  of  the  fifty 
states; 

D.  Confusion  will  exist  as  to  whether  and 
how  federal  acts  will  be  enforced  In  state 


courts  and,  if  enforced,  how  states  may 
properly  act  against  federal  officers; 

E.  The  proposed  statutes  would  render  un- 
certain how  the  state  courts  could  declare  a 
federal  law  violative  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion and  whether  Congress  would  need  to 
wait  for  a  majority  of  the  state  courts  to  so 
rule  before  conceding  an  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional; 

P.  The  added  burden  of  litigation  engen- 
dered by  the  proposed  acts  would  seriously 
add  to  the  already  heavy  caseload  in  state 
courts; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  expresses  its 
serious  concerns  relating  to  the  above  legis- 
lation, approves  the  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence's Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
State-Federal  Relations,  and  directs  its  offi- 
cers to  transmit  that  report,  together  with 
this  resolution,  to  appropriate  members  of 
Congress. 

Adopted  at  the  Midyear  Meeting  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia  on  January  30,  1982. 

Report  to  the  Conperence  op  Chiep  Jus- 
tices ON  Pending  Federal  Legislation  to 
Deprive  Federal  Courts  op  Jurisdiction 
IN  Certain  Controversial  Areas  Involv- 
ing Questions  op  CoNSTinmoNAL  Law 
Pending  in  the  United  States  Congress  are 
approximately  twenty  bills  that  would  strip 
the  federal  courts.  Including  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  substantive  jurisdiction  in  certain 
areas  Involving  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
buildings,    abortion,    school    desegregation 
and  busing,  and  sex  discrimination  in  the 
armed  services.'  Several  of  these  proposals 
would  prohibit  Supreme  Court  review  of 
state   court   decisions   within   the    defined 
areas.*  as  weU  as  withdraw  all  jurisdiction 
from  the  federal  district  courts. 

Provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion that  are  implicated  directly  in  these 
proposed  measures  are  found  in  article  III: 
Section  1 
The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United  SUtes. 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Court,  and  is 
such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 
Section  2 
In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

Those  supporting  these  bills  reason  that 
the  withdrawal  of  Jurisdiction  Is  authorized 
by  the  article  III,  section  2,  "exception"  pro- 
vision, a  congressional  power  that  they 
assert  has  been  recognized  In  several  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  commencing  with  Ex 
parte  McCardle,  74  U.S.  (7  Wall.)  506,  513-14 
(1868).>  Supporters  point  out  that  until  1889 
no  criminal  cases  were  appealable  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  because  Congress  had  not  au- 
thorized the  right.*  They  further  rely  on 
prior  partial  Jurisdictional  restraints  im- 
posed on  Federal  courts  in  the  Norris-La- 
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Guardia  Act  of  1932'  and  the  Tax  Injunc- 
tion Act.' 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  legislation 
assert  the  exception  cannot  swallow  up  the 
rule: '  That  the  article  III,  section  1,  delega- 
tion of  "the  Judicial  Power"  to  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  be  diminished,  for  example,  to 
a  limited  right  in  the  court  to  pan  only  on 
patent  claims.*  They  rely  on  the  language 
of  several  Supreme  Court  decisions  starting 
with  United  States  v.  Klein,  80  U.S.  (13 
Wall.)  128  (1872).  These  opponents  argue 
the  exceptions  "must  not  be  such  as  will  de- 
stroy the  essential  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Constitutional  Plan."*  that  de- 
priving the  Supreme  Court  of  Jurisdiction  to 
review  the  constitutionality  of  state  enact- 
ments would  nullify  the  supremacy  clause,'" 
and  that  the  "exceptions  clause "  cannot  be 
used  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  in  cases  Involving  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights. '  ■ 

It  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  subcommittee 
nor  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  explore 
the  constitutionality  of  these  concresslonal 
efforts  to  nullify  or  contain  the  effect  of  Su- 
preme Court  constitutional  InterpreUtions 
involving  the  above  issues.  The  published 
efforts  of  qualified  scholars  and  commenta- 
tors have  Illuminated  the  opposing  views." 
Further,  several  state  constitutions  contain 
language  analogous  to  that  in  article  III  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  quoted 
above,  and  members  of  this  Conference  may 
be  confronted  with  issues  Involving  the  con- 
stitutionality of  similar  legislative  measures 
in  their  own  courts."  Nonetheless,  this  sub- 
committee would  reject  its  assignment  if  it 
failed  to  express  its  concerns  relating  to 
these  bills,  and  mark  the  potential  fall-out 
that  might  accompany  their  enactment. 

First,  these  proposed  statutes  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  proceeding  from  the  premise 
that  state  court  Judges  will  not  honor  their 
oaths  to  obey  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion,'* nor  their  obligation  to  follow  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  interpreting  and  ap- 
plying that  constitution,  thus  breaking  with 
a  200  year  practice  and  tradition.  So  viewed, 
these  efforts  to  transfer  Jurisdiction  to  the 
state  courts  for  these  purposes  neither  en- 
hance the  image  of  those  institutions  nor 
demonstrate  confidence  that  state  court 
Judges  will  do  their  duty."  Changes  in  sub- 
stantive constitutional  law  amounting  to 
amendments  should  not  be  attempted  by  ex- 
cluding federal  Jurisdiction  in  the  hope  that 
state  courts  will  give  less  than  full  force  to 
controlling  Supreme  Court  precedents.  The 
procedure  that  should  be  used  for  such 
amendments  is  provided  In  the  constitution 
Itself. 

Second,  when  state  court  Judges  honor 
their  oaths,  the  holdings  of  those  Supreme 
Court  decisions  targeted  by  this  legislation 
will  be  cast  in  stone,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  alter  or  overrule. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  state 
court  litigation  constantly  presents  new  sit- 
uations testing  the  boundaries  of  federal 
constitutional  rights  and  requiring  judg- 
ment calls  on  applicability  of  federal  consti- 
tutional principles.  Without  the  unifying 
function  of  Supreme  Court  review,  the 
United  States  Constitution  could  well  mean 
something  different   in  each  of  the  fifty 
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states.  Aside  from  the  obvious  effect  of  this 
anomaly  on  the  nation's  citizens,  the  result- 
ing inconsistencies  in  legal  precedent  and 
the  more  frequent  Jurisdictional  disputes 
would  further  overload  state  courts. 

We  believe  these  considerations,  without 
regard  to  constitutional  issues,  should  red- 
flag  the  above  legislation  in  Congress.  We 
Question  the  wisdom  of  these  bills  and  view 
them  as  a  hazardous  experiment  on  the  vul- 
nerable fabric  of  the  nation's  Judicial  sys- 
tems. 
Repectfully  submitted. 

Chief  Judge  Robert  C.  Murphy.  Chief 
Justice  Clement  Clay  Torbert.  Jr..  Jus- 
tice Robert  F.  Utter.  Chief  Justice 
Robert  N.  Wilentz.  Chief  Justice  W. 
Ward  Reynoldson.  Chairman. 
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SCARS  FROM  AWACS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  EKDRNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week's  Newsweek  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  angered  by  the  Saudis 
resuming  relations  with  Libya,  foster- 
ing a  r^prochement  with  Syria,  fi- 
nancing a  billion-dollar  purchase  of 
French  Mirage  jet  fighters  by  Egypt, 
and  maybe  using  economic  leverage  to 
dissuade  Egypt  from  signing  an  agree- 
ment with  Israel  on  Palestinian  auton- 
omy. When  reading  of  these  events.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  Marvin  Stone  edi- 
torial "Scars  From  AWACS"  which  I 
reread  last  night.  Mr.  Stone  was  so 
right  when  he  wrote.  "This  was  the 
wrong  battle,  in  the  wrong  place,  at 
the  wrong  time— and  over  the  wrong 
issue." 


Below  is  Mr.  Stone's  entire  editorial. 
Scars  From  AWACS 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

President  Reagan  understandably  is 
elated  over  his  resourceful  victory  in  the 
battle  over  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Unquestionably,  his  success  in  es- 
caping what  appeared  to  be  inevitable 
defeat  represented  a  master-stroke  of  politi- 
cal persuasion. 

But  it  would  be  unfortunate  if.  amidst  the 
euphoria,  the  White  House  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  true  significance  of  this  bruising 
battle. 

The  significance  Is  not  that  Mr.  Reagan 
retains  a  remarkable  capacity  for  selling  his 
causes  to  skeptical  legislators. 

Nor  U  it  that  he  has  avoided  what  might 
well  have  been  a  disaster  for  the  conduct  of 
the  nation's  foreign  policy. 

The  real  significance  is  that  the  President 
was  compelled  to  expand  enormous  political 
capital  and  to  devote  many  hours  of  pre- 
cious time  to  win  a  battle  that  need  not 
have  been  fought  at  a  time  when  domestic 
problems  were  demanding  every  measure  of 
White  House  attention. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  general  during 
the  Korean  War:  This  was  the  wrong  battle, 
in  the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time— and 
over  the  wrong  Issue.  The  facts  are  quite 
clear— and  have  been  from  the  outset: 

Item  No.  1:  In  the  final  weeks  of  the 
Carter  administration,  overeager  U.S.  Air 
Force  officials  encouraged  Saudi  Arabia  to 
ask  for  five  AWACS— and  persuaded  the 
Saudis  that  there  were  no  serious  political 
obstacles  to  a  deal. 

Item  No.  2:  The  deal  was  not  essential  in 
terms  of  U.S.  strategic  Interests.  Four  U.S.- 
owned  and  operated  AWACS  already  were 
based  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Saudis  had  wel- 
comed the  planes  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Iraq-Iran  war  In  September.  1980.  And  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
continue  the  arrangement  with  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Item  No.  3:  President  Reagan  was  not 
obliged  to  approve  the  AWACS  sale,  which 
he  inherited  together  with  a  deal  to  supply 
the  Saudis  with  equipment  to  enhance  the 
capability  of  F-15  interceptors.  In  fact, 
when  these  agreements  were  reviewed  by 
the  National  Security  Council  last  spring. 
Secretary  of  State  Aleximder  Haig  argued 
that  the  AWACS  sale  should  be  shelved.  He 
warned  of  a  congressional  backlash  that 
would  Jeopardize  the  rest  of  the  Saudi  arms 
package. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  a 
longtime  Reagan  confidant,  demurred.  He 
contended  that  it  was  essential  to  go 
through  with  the  AWACS  transaction  to 
strengthen  America's  strategic  ties  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  to  develop  a  U.S.  military 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Wein- 
berger insisted  that  Senate  approval  pre- 
sented no  serious  problems. 

The  President,  hospitalized  by  an  assas- 
sin's bullet,  accepted  Weinberger's  argu- 
ments without  consulting  Congress.  The 
consequences  of  this  oversight  became  im- 
mediately apparent. 

Mr.  Reagan  found  himself  facing  a  costly 
battle  with  a  Congress  that  was  adamantly 
opposed  to  selling  the  planes  to  Saudi 
Arabia— a  battle  that  inevitably  would 
strain  ties  with  many  of  his  staunchest  sup- 
porters and  one  that  would  require  a  major 
expenditure  of  precious  time  and  effort, 
with  extravagant  promises  to  some  senators, 
and  veiled  threaU  to  others. 
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All  this  took  place  in  the  first  critical 
months  of  an  administration  pledged  to  give 
priority  to  the  nation's  grave  economic 
problems,  and  hoping  to  regain  dwindling 
support  for  increasingly  controversial 
budget  and  tax  programs. 

True,  the  President  has  emerged  victori- 
ous from  the  AWACS  battle— but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vastly  more  important  issues.  Nor 
has  the  victory  come  without  a  divisive 
struggle  that  has  left  lasting  scars  in  the 
Senate,  not  unlike  those  Jimmy  Carter  left 
In  the  aftermath  of  his  drive  to  win  approv- 
al for  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

For  the  White  House,  there  is  at  least  one 
Inescapable  lesson:  The  way  our  foreign 
policy  is  being  formulated  is  gravely  flawed 
and  requires  a  major  overhaul.  In  the 
AWACS  affair.  Mr.  Reagan  acted  on  advice 
from  a  team  of  advisers  that,  with  the  sin- 
gular exception  of  Alexander  Haig.  is  lack- 
ing in  acumen,  not  to  mention  gocxl  political 
savvy.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  DETERMINATION 
TO  AUTHORIZE  CONTINUED 
AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or  COKNBCTICOT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  voted  last  December  to 
provide  $65  million  in  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador,  as 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill,  we  did  so 
under  the  condition  that  the  President 
could  certify  that  the  junta  is  making 
progress  in  five  crucial  areas.  These 
conditions  included  progress  in:  (1)  re- 
spect for  human  rights;  (2)  control 
over  the  military;  (3)  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  including  land  reform; 

(4)  holding  fair  and  free  elections;  and, 

(5)  investigating  the  deaths  of  four 
American  religious  workers  in  Decem- 
ber 1980,  and  two  American  land 
reform  specialists  in  January  1981. 
Last  week,  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  a  document  intended  to  ful- 
fill this  requirement.  Those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  tragic  vio- 
lence and  injustice  in  El  Salvador  were 
dismayed  by  the  vague  generalities 
contained  in  the  report,  which  was 
aimed  more  at  justifying  repression  by 
the  Salvadoran  junta  than  at  certify- 
ing progress  in  curbing  repression. 

The  conditions  mandated  by  Con- 
gress reflected  a  strong  desire  to  stem 
the  torture  and  murder  of  innocent  ci- 
vilians by  a  government  that  is  receiv- 
ing extensive  U.S.  support.  The  admin- 
istration's failure  to  take  these  con- 
cerns seriously  reveals  the  inhumanity 
of  its  policy  toward  El  Salvador.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  administration's  certifica- 
tion, in  order  that  my  colleagues  and 
constituents  may  scrutinize  it,  and 
decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
the  issues  of  justice  and  human  rights 
in  El  Salvador  have  been  addressed  in 
an  objective,  humane  and  intelligent 
manner. 
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Justification  for  Presidektial  Determiha- 
tion  to  atjthorize  comtiwued  security 
Assistance  for  El  Salvador 
Section  728  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981. 
Public  Law  97-113,  states  that  a  wide  range 
of  security  assistance  may  be  provided  and 
certain  military  personnel  assigned   to  El 
Salvador  only  If  the  President  makes  a  spe- 
cific certification.  The  following  constitutes 
the  justification  for  this  certification,  pur- 
suant to  Sections  728  (b).  (d)  and  (e). 

The  Issues  on  which  periodic  certification 
are  required  have  been  important  elements 
of  the  Salvadoran  government's  policies 
since  the  overthrow  of  President  Humberto 
Romero  in  October  1979.  Romero  was  the 
last  in  a  line  of  military  officers  who  had 
ruled  El  Salvador  for  nearly  fifty  years.  On 
October  16.  1979.  a  group  of  military  offi- 
cers who  sought  to  introduce  economic  and 
political  reforms  overthrew  Romero  and  cre- 
ated a  clvUlan-military  coalition  called  the 
Revolutionary  Governing  Junta.  The  origi- 
nal Junta  lasted  three  months.  Its  military 
members  then  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party  to  form  a 
new  government.  Despite  several  changes  in 
its  composition,  this  second  junta  has  re- 
mained in  power  and  Is  committed  to  sweep- 
ing economic  and  political  changes  aimed  at 
reducing  the  causes  of  the  present  division 
and  strife.  The  junta  has  Instituted  a  series 
of  reforms  which  are  being  Implemented  de- 
spite the  violent  opposition  of  groups  on  the 
extreme  right  and  of  Marxist  guerrillas  and 
terrorists,  supported  from  (Tuba  and  Nicara- 
gua, who  favor  armed  revolution.  Each  of 
the  specific  issues  are  addressed  below: 

Compliance  with  Internationally-recog- 
nized Human  Rights.  A  full  report  on  the 
troubled  human  rights  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor for  1981  will  be  sent  to  Congress  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  El  Salvador  is  now  In  a 
state  of  active  civil  strife  Involving  the  gov- 
ernment and  armed  groups  of  the  left  and 
right.  As  in  similar  circumstances  in  history, 
such  civil  strife  has  produced  violations  of 
human  rights  by  elements  on  each  side,  be- 
cause of  partisan  animosities,  acts  of  retalia- 
tion, the  settling  of  personal  scores,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  Judicial  system.  These  are 
long-term  problems,  and  their  correction  is 
difficult  over  the  short-term. 

Along  with  the  general  disintegration  of 
institutions  in  El  Salvador  after  the  October 
1979  coup,  the  judicial  system  had  nearly 
collapsed  by  January  1981.  Conditions  of  in- 
ternal strife  make  it  possible  for  terrorisU 
to  intimidate  Judges,  witnesses,  and  govern- 
ment officials,  blocking  or  slowing  the  proc- 
ess of  investigation  and  Judgment.  Investiga- 
tive efforts  are  impeded  by  the  chaos  caused 
by  guerrilla  and  terrorist  activities  and 
movement  of  people  out  of  the  country  and 
within  It.  These  conditions  greatly  compli- 
cate the  Salvadoran  government's  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  human  rights  abuses. 

Despite  coup  threats  from  the  extreme 
right,  intensified  guerrilla  warfare  from  the 
extreme  left,  and  terrorism  from  both  sides, 
the  Salvadoran  government  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  moving  EH  Salvador 
toward  a  democratic  process  for  resolving 
conflicts.  It  is  also  Implementing  Important 
socioeconomic  reforms  designed  to  reduce 
the  causes  of  the  present  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence. Junta  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte's  commitment  to  eliminating  human 
rights  abuses  Is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
He  himself  has  been  the  victim  of  abuses  in 
the  past.  He  was  deprived  of  his  electoral 
victory  as  president  In  1972.  arrested,  beaten 
and  exiled.  Members  of  his  Christian  Demo- 
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cratic  Party  have  been,  and  continue  to  be. 
victims  of  violence  from  both  the  extreme 
left  and  the  extreme  right.  More  than  20 
Christian  Democratic  mayors  were  mur- 
dered during  1981. 

The  Salvadoran  government,  since  the 
overthrow  of  General  Romero,  has  taken 
explicit  actions  to  end  human  rights  abuses. 
The  paramilitary  organization  "ORDEN" 
has  been  outlawed,  although  some  of  its 
former  members  may  still  be  active.  A  mili- 
tary code  of  conduct  was  adopted  in  October 
1980  explicitly  prohibiting  any  actions  by 
mlUtary  personnel  Injurious  to  human 
righte.  While  the  Salvadoran  conflict,  like 
most  civil  conflicts,  has  been  characterized 
by  many  examples  of  savagery  on  all  sides, 
the  military  high  command  has  Instructed 
the  officer  corps  to  ensure  that  all  soldiers 
adhere  to  the  code  of  conduct.  A  number  of 
officers  sympathetic  to  the  violent  right 
have  been  removed  from  command  positions 
or  reassigned  to  positions  less  sensitive  to 
the  domestic  situation.  Nevertheless,  ultra- 
rightist  ad  hoc  groups  still  operate  without 
official  sanction.  Their  apparent  loose  orga- 
nization and  the  Intermittent  nature  of 
their  activities,  coupled  with  the  apparent 
complicity  of  some  Individual  members  of 
the  security  forces,  makes  identification  of 
possible  perpetrators  very  difficult. 

In  sum.  despite  formidable  obstacles,  the 
Salvadoran  government  Is  making  a  concert- 
ed and  significant  effort  to  comply  with 
internationally  recognized  human  righte. 

Control  Over  All  Elemente  of  ite  Own 
Armed  Forces.  This  Is  a  key  Issue  In  at- 
tempting to  ensure  a  democratic  future  for 
El  Salvador.  TradltlonaUy.  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Treasury  Police  were  often 
used  to  serve  the  private  Intereste  of  their 
officers  and  of  powerful  landowners  and 
businessmen.  It  Is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
many  societies.  Including  El  Salvador's,  that 
personal  ties  often  are  stronger  than  legal 
obligations  to  standing  regulations  or  orders 
from  top  government  officials.  These  rela- 
tionships are  extremely  difficult  to  elimi- 
nate totally,  making  the  establishment  of 
full  central  authority  over  subordinate  offi- 
cials a  slow  process  Despite  the  obstacles, 
the  government  Is  gradually  consolidating 
ite  control.  Elections  to  set  in  motion  a 
democratic  process,  whereby  the  people  can 
choose  their  own  leaders  will  be  a  major 
step  in  strengthening  the  legitimacy  of  the 
central  authorities. 

Through  the  removal  of  officers,  institu- 
tion of  a  code  of  conduct,  and  command  em- 
phasis on  civilian-military  relations  and 
halting  abuses,  the  government  has  taken 
concrete  steps  to  bring  all  elemente  of  Ite 
armed  forces  under  control.  These  efforte 
are  beginning  to  have  a  positive  effect.  The 
level  of  violence— and  particularly  the 
number  of  deaths  —  Is  difficut  to  quanltify. 
but  sUtistlcs  compiled  by  our  Embassy  in 
San  Salvador  indicate  a  declining  level  of  vi- 
olence over  the  psst  year  and  a  decrease  in 
alleged  abuses  by  security  forces.  There  has 
been  a  definite  trend  In  this  regard. 

Despite  the  government's  Intentions  to  do 
so.  all  abuses  will  not  end  in  the  Immediate 
future.  The  guerrillas  continue  to  Justify 
terror  and  violence  as  acceptable  tactics  In 
their  efforte  to  disrupt  the  society  and  over- 
throw the  government.  Moreover,  guerrilla 
bands  routinely  operate  accompanied  by 
family  members  and  other  non^combatante. 
making  It  difficult  to  avoid  non-combatant 
casualties  when  these  groups  are  found  and 
engaged  by  the  militskry. 

One  of  the  principal  missions  of  our  mili- 
tary trainers  In  El  Salvador  is  to  increase 
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the  professionalism  of  the  armed  forces  and 
Improve  the  system  of  military  discipline 
and  command  and  control,  thus  reducing 
the  abuses  suffered  in  the  past  by  the  civil- 
ian population  at  the  hands  of  the  armed 
forces.  To  the  extent  that  members  of  the 
armed  forces  see  themselves  first  as  military 
professionals,  they  are  less  likely  to  take 
action  on  behalf  of  partisan  political  causes 
or  private  interests.  Discipline  in  the  army 
as  sensitivity  to  the  problem  of  military 
abuse  of  civilians  have  Improved  and  should 
improve  further  through  professional  train- 
ing programs,  such  as  those  we  are  institut- 
ing for  Salvadoran  officers  and  infantrymen 
In  the  United  SUtes. 

Economic  and  Political  Reforms.  When 
the  Christian  Democrats  Joined  the  Revolu- 
tionary Governing  Junta  they  did  so  to 
open  the  political  process  in  El  Salvador  and 
carry  out  socioeconomic  reforms.  One  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  reform  progrcun  is  land 
reform.  This  program  has  been  particularly 
targetted  by  extremists  of  the  right  and 
left.  Through  assassinations  of  agrarian 
reform  officials  and  intimidation  of  peas- 
ants, the  extreme  right  seeks  to  defeat  the 
implemenUUon  of  the  law,  while  the  ex- 
treme left  is  attempting  to  derail  a  program 
that  has  seriously  undercut  Its  popular  sup- 
port. One  part  of  that  program,  the  distri- 
bution of  landed  estates  over  1,235  acres  to 
farmers  who  work  on  them,  has  been  car- 
ried out  and  compensation  to  former  owners 
is  being  made.  A  monthly  report  on  benefi- 
ciaries, titles  granted  and  compensation 
paid  is  now  periodically  provided  to  Con- 
gressman Long.  A  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  transfer  ownership  of 
small  farms  to  all  tenants  and  sharecrop- 
pers. The  titling  process  got  off  to  a  slow 
start.  The  process  has  accelerated  since  mid- 
year and  provisional  titles  are  now  being 
issued  at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  month.  The 
Salvadoran  Campesinos  Union  (UCS).  in  re- 
sponse to  the  government's  request,  has  pre- 
pared a  report  detailing  problems  with  the 
program  which  remain  to  be  addressed  in 
the  months  ahead.  There  Is  a  legislative 
prohibition  against  U.S.  assistance  being 
used  in  planning  for  expropriation  or  in 
paying  compensation  to  former  landowners. 

Other  reforms  already  achieved  Include 
the  establishment  of  marketing  authorities 
for  the  country's  major  exports,  coffee  and 
sugar,  and  of  government  majority  partici- 
pation in  the  banking  system.  These  ambi- 
tious changes  are  being  carried  out  under 
wartime  conditions,  which  makes  implemen- 
tation all  the  more  difficult. 

Free  Elections.  Free  elections  are  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Salvadoran  government's 
policy.  President  Duarte.  other  members  of 
the  Junta,  and  Defense  Secretary  Jose 
Garcia,  have  made  clear  privately  and  pub- 
licly their  commitment  to  free  and  fair  con- 
stituent assembly  elections  in  March  1982 
and  presidential  elections  In  1983.  Planning 
for  the  constituent  assembly  elections 
scheduled  to  take  place  on  March  28.  1982. 
Is  well  underway.  A  central  electoral  council 
to  conduct  the  elections  has  been  estab- 
lished and  is  functioning.  The  elections 
council  drew  up  a  draft  election  law  In  May 
1981  and  invited  aU  parties  that  renounce 
violence  to  participate  In  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. The  new  electoral  law  was  promulgated 
by  the  Junta  In  December  after  thorough 
discussion  among  the  political  parties. 
Seven  parties,  ranging  from  the  non-violent 
left  to  the  far  right,  are  participating  in  the 
process.  The  Salvadoran  government  has 
sounded  out  dozens  of  democratic  countries 
on  the  possibility  of  their  sending  electoral 
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observers,  and  formal  invitations  were  sent 
out  at  year's  end. 

The  government  has  explicitly  left  open 
the  door  for  others,  including  the  opposi- 
tion political-guerrilla  coalition,  the  FMLN- 
FDR.  to  participate.  Two  leftist  parties  asso- 
ciated with  the  FMLN-FDR.  the  social 
democratic  MNR  and  the  communist  UDN, 
were  designated  by  the  government  as  legal- 
ly constituted  political  parties  with  the  need 
only  to  comply  with  a  simple  procedure  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  ballot.  President  Duarte 
publicly  invited  all  political  parties  and 
groups  who  renounce  violence  and  wish  to 
participate  in  the  elections  to  Join  in  a  dia- 
logue OD  the  electoral  ground  rules.  The 
government  has  offered  amnesty  to  guerril- 
las and  removed  the  legal  state  of  siege  for 
political  parties,  which  will  permit  all  to 
campaign  freely.  In  response,  the  FMLN- 
FDR  had  denounced  the  elections  and  re- 
jected the  government's  standing  Invitation 
to  Join  in  a  discussion  of  electoral  issues.  In- 
stead, the  FMLN-FDR  has  maintained  that 
any  elections  must  be  preceded  by  negotia- 
tions between  the  government  and  all  ele- 
ments of  the  FMLN-FDR  resulting  in  a  re- 
structuring of  the  government  and  the  mili- 
tary. Moreover,  the  guerrillas  have  prepared 
and  are  Implementing  an  accelerated  cam- 
paign of  sabotage  and  terrorism  to  intimi- 
date and  to  disrupt  the  elections,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  attack  on  Ilopango  airport  on 
January  27. 

Efforts  to  Investigate  the  Murders  of  U.S. 
Citizens  (required  under  Section  728(e)). 
The  Investigations  of  the  murders  of  the 
four  American  churchwomen  and  the  two 
land  reform  advisors  have  been  underway 
over  the  ptst  year.  All  key  Slavadoran  offi- 
cials fully  recognize  how  Important  It  is  to 
resolve  these  matters  and  have  stated  pub- 
licly and  privately  that  the  Investigations  of 
these  crimes  will  continue  until  those  re- 
sponsible are  brought  to  justice. 

In  the  Churchwomen  case,  six  members  of 
the  national  Guard  have  been  under  deten- 
tion since  May  1981.  On  October  27.  the 
government  of  El  Salvador  formally  re- 
quested additiorua  FBI  assistance  with  this 
investigation  (and  the  land  reform  advisors 
case)  and  In  early  December  an  FBI  repre- 
sentative saw  leading  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment most  concerned  with  the  Issue.  (In 
the  early  part  of  the  Investigation,  the  FBI 
had  done  fingerprint  and  ballistics  analysis 
at  the  request  of  the  Salvadorans.)  To  rein- 
vigorate  the  investigation,  the  present  Inves- 
tigating conunlssion,  composed  of  high-level 
officials,  established  a  new  working  group  in 
early  December  1981  to  collate  prior  re- 
ports, review  and  analyze  them,  interview 
all  witnesses  as  well  as  the  six  National 
Guardsmen  detained  on  suspicion  of  partici- 
pation, and  determine  what  technical  assist- 
ance the  FBI  can  provide.  The  working 
group  has  been  hard  at  work  throughout 
the  past  two  months.  It  has  uncovered  addi- 
tional evidence  which  gives  hope  of  substan- 
tial new  progress. 

The  Salvadoran  Government  has  also 
been  pursuing  In  good  faith  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  murders  of  the  two  American 
agrarian  reform  advisors  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  in  San  Salvador.  Two  suspects  have 
been  Identified.  In  April  1981.  the  Salvador- 
an government  arrested  one  of  the  two  sus- 
pects and  requested  the  extradition  of  his 
suspected  accomplice  from  the  U.S.  On  De- 
cember 19  a  Salvadoran  judge  signed  an 
order  suspending  all  judicial  action  in  the 
case.  The  Salvadoran  Attorney  General  has 
appealed  this  judicial  action.  The  appeal 
has  stayed  the  lower  court's  judicial  order 
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pending  the  appellate  review.  Meanwhile, 
one  of  the  suspects  has  been  released  In  San 
Salvador  and  is  reportedly  now  in  a  neigh- 
boring country.  The  other  suspect  is  free  on 
bail  In  Miami  pending  resolution  in  U.S. 
courts  of  hit  extradition  case.  The  new  Sal- 
vadoran working  group  established  to  rein- 
vestigate both  this  case  and  the  Church- 
women's  murder  case  will  shortly  be  pursu- 
ing, with  our  technical  assistance,  several 
new  avenues  of  Investigation  which  we  hope 
will  lead  to  additional  evidence. 

On  these  bases,  it  Is  concluded  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  has  made  a  con- 
certed, significant,  and  good  faith  effort  to 
deal  with  the  complex  political,  social,  and 
human  rights  problems  it  is  confronting  and 
that  progress  is  being  made.  It  should  be 
notred  that  It  is  only  one  year  since  the  gen- 
eral guerrriUa  offensive  and  outside  assist- 
ance to  the  guerrilla  from  Nicaragua.  Cuba 
and  other  communist  and  radical  states 
forced  the  United  States  to  reassess  its 
policy  towards  El  Salvador.  Since  that  time 
our  concern  for  the  elements  of  this  certifi- 
cation have  become  a  factor  of  increased  sig- 
nificance in  our  bilateral  relationship  with 
El  Salvador.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  more  must  be  done  in  these  areas,  but 
significant  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  in 
this  short  timeframe.  Progress  is  apparent 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will 
continue. 

It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  consid- 
erations set  forth  In  Section  728(d)  and  (e) 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1981  are  satisfied.* 


TOMORROWS  LEADERS- 
SERVICE  ACADEMY  NOMINEES 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  annual  events 
which  I  enjoy  is  nominating  students 
from  my  congressional  district  to  our 
Nation's  armed  service  academies. 

I  make  it  a  practice  to  nominate 
"the  best  and  the  brightest."  and  to 
make  the  selection  process  as  deserv- 
ing as  possible  for  the  nominee.  The 
criteria  set  down  by  my  reviewing  com- 
mittee is  rigid  and  demanding.  This  in- 
sures that  the  most  qualified  young 
people  will  represent  my  district  and 
its  schools  and  communities  at  the 
service  academies. 

This  year  I  have  nominated  35  out- 
standing young  men  and  women  from 
my  district  for  appointments  to  the 
service  academies.  I  am  sure  that  my 
constituents  join  their  families  and  me 
in  wishing  them  well.  Whether  they 
attend  a  service  academy  or  not,  these 
young  people  are  a  credit  to  their  com- 
munity and  their  country. 

My  nominees  to  the  Military  Acade- 
my at  West  Point  are:  Kevin  Adler.  La 
Quinta  High  School;  Mario  Alegre. 
Santiago  High  School;  Gary  Clark,  a 
previous  cadet;  Christopher  Elliott, 
Irvine  High  School;  Daniel  Guzman, 
Parkland      High      School;      Edward 
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Motley,  Buena  Park  High  School; 
Dean  Nakadate,  Los  Alamitos  High 
School;  Michael  Pompeo,  Los  Amigos 
High  School;  Steve  Schlumpberger. 
Bolsa  Grande  High  School;  Lawrence 
Tubbs.  Cypress  High  School;  Scott 
Urback.  U.S.  Marines. 

My  nominees  to  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  are:  Mario  Alegre.  San- 
tiago High  School;  Daniel  Baggett. 
Santiago  High  School;  William 
Brogan,  Bolsa  Grande  High  School: 
Shawn  Dennis,  Rancho  Alamitos  High 
School;  Milissa  Dion,  Cypress  Commu- 
nity College;  Michael  Dorko.  Magnolia 
High  School;  Christopher  Elliott, 
Irvine  High  School;  Daniel  Hernandez. 
Sunny  Slope  High  School;  Michael 
Howard,  Bolsa  Grande  High  School; 
Terence  Kelly,  Western  High  School; 
Mark  Lunde.  Los  Alamitos  High 
School;  Joseph  Luntz,  Los  Alamitos 
High  School;  Daniel  O'Malley.  Mater 
Dei  High  School;  Samuel  Napolitano. 
Los  Amigos  High  School;  Michael 
Pompeo.  Los  Amigos  High  School; 
Steve  Schlumpberger,  Bolsa  Grande 
High  School;  Andrea  Simpson.  Garden 
Grove  High  School;  Brian  Solo,  Paci- 
fica  High  School;  Jacinto  Soriano, 
Westminster  High  School;  Scott 
Urback,  U.S.  Marines. 

My  nominees  to  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy at  Colorado  Springs  are:  Mario 
Alegre,  Santiago  High  School;  Kevin 
Alexander.  Heritage  High  School;  Wil- 
liam Brogan.  Bolsa  Grande  High 
School;  Melissa  Dion.  Cypress  Commu- 
nity College;  Christopher  Elliott, 
Irvine  High  School;  James  Ellis,  Cy- 
press High  School;  Mario  Fametti, 
Garden  Grove  High  School;  Daniel 
Hernandez.  Sunny  Slope  High  School; 
Michael  Howard,  Bolsa  Grande  High 
School;  Richard  Jessop.  Spalding  High 
School;  Ronald  Kilpatrick,  Buena 
Park  High  School;  Gary  Lopez,  Santa 
Ana  Valley  High  School;  Dean  Naka- 
date, Los  Alamitos  High  School; 
Samuel  Napolitano,  Los  Amigos  High 
School;  Daniel  O'Malley,  Mater  Dei 
High  School;  Anne  Pendlebury,  North- 
western Preparatory  School;  Michael 
Pompeo,  Los  Amigos  High  School; 
Steve  Schlumpberger,  Bolsa  Grande 
High  School;  Andrea  Simpson.  Garden 
Grove  High  School;  Nick  Vucurevic. 
Servite  High  School. 

My  nominees  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New 
York  are:  Mario  Alegre.  Santiago  High 
School;  Shawn  Dennis,  Rancho  Alami- 
tos High  School;  Daniel  O'Malley, 
Mater  Dei  High  School.* 


BRIG.  GEN.  JAMES  L.  DOZIER 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish   to   add   my   congratulations   to 
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General  Dozier  and  his  family  upon 
his  release  from  Red  Brigade  terror- 
ists, and  to  praise  the  Italian  authori- 
ties for  their  excellent  efforts  in  secur- 
ing the  general's  freedom. 

By  all  accounts.  General  Dozier  com- 
ported himself  in  an  admirable  fash- 
ion during  his  captivity.  His  behavior 
and  discipline  served  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  to  conduct  oneself 
under  extreme  conditions  of  duress, 
and  how  to  adhere  to  those  values 
that  form  the  foundation  of  both  our 
national  philosophy  and  NATO's  phi- 
losophy. 

General  Dozier  has  had  a  long  histo- 
ry of  accomplishment  and  valor  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
West  Point  graduate  and  also  has  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  aerospace 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Ar- 
izona. As  a  combat  officer  in  Vietnam, 
General  Dozier  won  twth  a  Silver  Star 
and  a  Bronze  Star  with  two  oak  leaf 
clusters.  He  is  a  professional  of  the 
first  order,  and  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sents the  finest  qualities  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Praise  is  wholely  appropriate  for  the 
Italian  authorities  as  well.  By  releas- 
ing General  Dozier,  they  delivered  a 
powerful  blow  against  international 
terrorism.  That  they  could  do  so  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  democratic 
standards  is  worthy  of  recognition. 
The  United  States,  and  indeed  all  of 
the  NATO  allies,  owe  the  Italian  au- 
thorities a  debt  of  gratitude.  They  op- 
erated in  a  highly  professional 
manner.  They  now  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  other  Western  counter-terrorist 
forces  of  how  to  get  the  job  done  and 
save  lives  in  the  process.* 
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must  ring  in  their  minds  and  spur 
them  to  renewed  attempts  to  regain 
their  liberty.  Let  us  hope  that  some- 
day their  attempts  will  not  all  prove  to 
have  been  in  vain.  Let  us  hope  as  well 
that  day  comes  soon. 

Jan  Palach  set  a  great  example  of 
courage.  Let  that  memory  never  fade 
until  sill  nations  and  all  people  are  free 
from  the  scourge  he  died  resisting.* 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  January 
19  of  this  year  marked  the  13th  anni- 
versary of  the  passing  of  Jan  Palach,  a 
21 -year-old  philosophy  student  from 
Prague  who  gave  his  life  on  this  day  in 
protest  to  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  On  January 
25,  of  that  year,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Czech  citizens  participated  in  the  fu- 
neral march  on  St.  Wenceslans  Square 
and  this  day  was  unofficially  pro- 
claimed a  national  day  of  mourning. 

That  event  sometimes  seems  distant 
in  our  memory  until  we  recollect  the 
even  more  glaring  tragedies  of  the 
present  Afganistan  and  Poland.  For  a 
major  portion  of  this  century  the 
bankrupt  ideology  of  communism  has 
crushed  the  freedom  and  dreams  of 
many  nations  and  iieople  and  yet  we 
still  see  the  renewed  courage  and  spirit 
of  men  like  Lech  Walesa  who  dare  to 
resist.   Clearly  Jan  Palach's  memory 


THE  UNSUNG  HEROES 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

or  CKORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7\iesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  a  minute  to  recognize  the 
unsung  heroes  who  work  in  Congress; 
namely,  the  staff  members  who  work 
on  the  day-to-day,  individual  problems 
of  our  constituents.  Congressmen  usu- 
ally get  a  lot  of  publicity  and  praise, 
but  we  aU  know  the  caseworkers  on 
our  staff  are  the  ones  who  cut  through 
the  redtape  and  serve  as  the  ombuds- 
men between  the  public  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  They  share  the  frus- 
trations and  anguish,  and  the  joy  and 
achievements  of  citizens  who  need  our 
help. 

I  was  pleased  and  proud  to  see  the 
true  story  tpld  in  recent  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Rockdale  Neighbor,  a 
local  newspaper  in  my  district.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  articles  on  the  outstanding 
work  of  my  district  office  staff.  I  be- 
lieve these  articles  stand  as  a  tribute 
to  all  congressional  caseworkers  and 
staffs.  They  deserve  recognition  for 
their  dedication  and  service. 

[From  the  Rockdale  Neighbor.  Jan.  28. 
1983] 

Constituents'  Pkoblkms  Solved  by  Lkvitas 
Aides 

(By  Marcia  KlUlngworth) 
The  man  quiet  and  a  little  bent  by  age. 
slips,  nonruslvely  into  the  office  and  is 
greeted  by  name  and  with  a  warm  smile 
from  the  woman  at  the  reception  desk.  He 
comes  to  the  office  every  month  now. 

His  contact  with  the  people  there  began  a 
while  back  when  he  was  having  trouble  fill- 
ing out  house  payment  forms.  Now  he 
brings  In  the  forms  and  they  fill  them  out 
correctly  and  get  them  In  the  mail. 

A  Rockdale  boy  recently  dying  of  cancer, 
wanted  to  see  his  brother  before  he  died. 
Unfortunately  his  brother  was  overseas  in 
the  service.  The  office,  the  same  one  where 
the  house  payment  forms  are  filled  out  each 
month  began  to  make  calls.  The  brother 
was  In  Rockdale  County  two  days  later- 
emergency  leave  granted. 

"I  think  that  case  meant  the  most  to  me." 
says  Rockdale  resident  and  aid  to  Congress- 
man Elliott  Levltas,  Chest  Benton.  Benton 
Is  one  of  the  persons  on  Levltas'  home  office 
team  who  helps  constltutents  solve  prob- 
lems. He  has  been  with  the  congressman  for 
two  years  and  two  months.  His  days  he  said, 
"are  never  the  same." 
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The  Congressman's  home  office  offers  a 
myriad  of  services.  His  aides.  Benton.  Mike 
Sloan,  a  graduate  of  Emory  Law  School; 
Susan  Rowall.  an  experienced  worker  in 
government  and  Phyllis  Kermedy.  the  head 
of  the  home  office,  act  as  ombudsmen  for 
the  public.  They  are  the  go-between  with 
Federal  agencies  and  persons  who  have 
problems,  need  to  get  to  resources,  or  have 
opinions  on  these  P'ederal  agencies. 

"We  cut  through  the  red  tape."  Sloan 
said,  "We  worls  with  VA  (Veterans's  Admin- 
istration, Social  Security,  Small  Business 
Administration.  HUD  (Housing  and  Urban 
Development)— and  if  they  have  a  state  or 
local  problems  or  question,  we  try  to  direct 
them  to  the  correct  agency  or  person  to 
handle  those  problems." 

The  aides  at  Levitas'  home  office.  Benton 
said,  also  work  with  clubs,  such  as  4-H,  in 
getting  them  access  to  Congressional  re- 
search. Students  from  grammar  school  to 
college,  can  also  use  the  congressman's 
office  for  its  connection  with  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service. 

The  Department  of  Family  and  Children 
Services  is  used  frequently,  as  is  United  Way 
and  many  of  the  office's  callers  are  asking 
questions  and  wanting  answers  about  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

They  work  on  immigration  problems,  help 
those  Fourth  District  constituents  who  may 
have  had  an  accident  overseas,  forward  con- 
stituents' comments  on  proposed  legislation 
and  a  multitude  of  other  services. 

Much  of  their  work  is  done  on  the  tele- 
phone, and  much  of  their  success  depends 
on  knowing  who  to  call.  Benton,  whose  wife 
Elaine  (formerly  Elaine  Lester)  is  a  Rock- 
dale native,  is  said  to  be  the  office  wizard  at 
the  Job. 

"Chester's  a  master  on  the  phone."  Sloan 
smiles. 

Also  in  the  "not  too  shabby"  category  is 
Ms.  Kennedy,  who  spent  her  time  in  the 
Georgia  County  Extension  Services  and 
knows  about  many  Federal  programs  the 
others  are  unfamiliar  with.  When  Sloan  re- 
ceived a  call  requesting  Information  on  com- 
munity gardens,  he  was  floored.  Ms.  Kenne- 
dy was  aware  of  the  Extension  Services  pro- 
gram which  is  aimed  at  establishing  conmiu- 
nity  gardens,  a  program  which  goes  as  far  as 
helping  the  interested  person  pick  out  seed. 
Sloan,  armed  with  the  valuable  information 
was  able  to  help  the  constituent. 

However,  Sloan's  most  meaningful  case 
may  prove  to  be  a  boon  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession nationwide.  A  doctor  at  Emory,  Brit- 
ish, had  Quule  a  portable  kidney  dialysis  ma- 
chine in  his  basement.  The  project  was 
started  when  his  wife,  who  has  a  kidney  dis- 
ease and  requires  the  machine,  wished  to 
travel  with  him  and  was  unable  to.  The 
doctor,  Sloan  said,  wanted  to  have  proto- 
tjrpes  built  so  they  could  be  tested.  However, 
before  any  prototypes  could  be  made,  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had 
to  give  its  OK.  Federal  agencies  are  usually 
backed  up  in  work  and  the  doctor's  requests 
for  the  approval  were  not  being  answered. 
He  called  Levitas'  office.  Sloan  got  In  touch 
with  the  FDA,  the  prototypes  were  ap- 
proved and  are  now  being  tested. 

"The  man  is  obviously  brilliant,"  Sloan 
said,  adding  that  the  portable  dialysis  ma- 
chine could  mean  an  erulched  life  for  many 
Americans. 

Of  course,  what  Job  doesn't  have  its  rainy 
days  on,  as  Ms.  Kennedy  puts  it,  the  full 
moons.  As  is  the  case  with  most  offices 
where  staff  members  do  business  with  the 
public,  they  do  get  their  more  Interesting 
calls:  the  woman  who  is  convinced  her  pest 
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control  man  is  poisoning  her.  not  her  ter- 
mites; the  man  who  has  Russians  excavat- 
ing in  his  basement  and  the  musician  who  is 
convinced  someone  is  putting  sugar  in  his 
trumpet  and  wants  the  Congressman's  staff 
to  do  something,  for  heaven's  sake. 

Despite  the  unique  stories,  the  endless 
hours  on  the  telephone  and  constant  work, 
the  i>eople  in  Levitas'  office  here  love  their 
work. 

"We  run  the  whole  gamut, "  as  Benton 
said.  "We  get  calls  from  everybody. " 

Human  Interest  Needed 
(By  Marcia  KiUingsworth) 

When  looking  for  someone  to  represent 
him  in  his  own  district's  office.  Fourth  Dis- 
trict Con.  Elliott  Levitas  requires  experience 
and  an  interest  in  human  beings. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  district,  which 
presently  includes  DeKalb  and  Rockdale 
and  may  Include  part  of  Fulton  and  all  of 
Newton  if  the  proposed  reapportionment 
plan  is  approved.  Levitas  said  candidates  for 
the  Jobs  must  be  capable. 

A  lot  of  their  success  at  the  Job  has  to  do 
with  experience."  he  said,  in  local  govern- 
ment or  something  to  do  with  government 
like  the  Council  on  Aging." 

Most  of  the  aides  have  worked  with  a  po- 
litical candidate,  although,  Levitas  stresses 
this  is  not  a  political  Job. 

And  he  is  pleased  with  his  present  home 
staff.  They  go  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  develop  a  F)ersonal  Interest,  share  frus- 
trations and  singuish,"  he  said. 

"If  someone  is  being  hassled  by  govern- 
ment or  not  being  taken  seriously  they  call 
us. "  Levitas  said,  adding  that  his  staff  help 
with  Social  Security  disability,  getting  per- 
sons into  Veteran's  hospitals  and  with  immi- 
gration problems.  His  staff  also  assists  l(x;al 
governments,  local  school  boards  and  many 
small  businesses  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

"They  are  ombudsmen,  Levitas  said,  un- 
consciously echoing  staff  member  Mike 
Sloan's  assessment  of  his  job.  "They  cut 
through  the  redtape,"  the  congressman 
adds,  smiling  as  he  picks  up  the  dispenser 
on  his  desk,  clearly  labeled  and  recognizable 
as  Red  Tape.  "I  keep  this  on  my  desk  all  the 
time."* 


RESOLUTION  ON  THE  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OP  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 

AGING 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Just  introduced  House  Resolution 
332,  a  resolution  endorsing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

The  resolution  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced Is  designed  to  sunmiarize  the 
goals  of  the  Conference  and  provide  a 
broad  outline  for  future  congressional 
consideration.  This  resolution  will 
demonstrate  the  House's  commitment 
to  our  older  Americans  in  the  wake  of 
recent  budget  cutbacks. 

This  conference  marked  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  process  designed  to  develop 
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a  national  policy  on  aging.  It  began 
last  spring  with  9.000  community 
forums  throughout  the  country  involv- 
ing over  300,000  participants,  contin- 
ued through  the  year  with  conferences 
in  every  State  and  territory  in  the 
Nation,  and  ended  with  a  national  4- 
day  meeting  in  Washington. 

These  conferences  have  always  rep- 
resented a  significant  legislative  tool: 
out  of  the  1961  conference  came  rec- 
ommendations for  medicare  and  social 
service  programs  for  senior  centers 
and  counseling  for  the  elderly.  The 
1971  conferences  produced  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  be  raised  from  65  to  70,  de- 
velopment of  the  Meals-on-Wheels 
program,  passage  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  enactment  of  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program. 
These  laws  have  changed  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  older  persons  in  America 
in  a  way  which  has  been  truly  respon- 
sive to  their  needs  and  wishes. 

If  you  would  like  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution,  please  contact  Marilyn 
Shindler  of  my  staff  at  extension 
52601. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  House  give  pri- 
ority attention  to  all  official  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  White  House  Conference  oii 
Aging  In  achieving  the  goal  of  establishing  a 
far-reaching  program  for  present  and  future 
generations  of  older  Americans,  including 
recommendations  to- 
One,  safeg:uard  current  eligibility  condi- 
tions, retirement  ages,  and  benefit  levels  in 
the  social  security  program; 

Two,  broaden  opportunities  for  older 
workers  to  remain  active  within  the  labor 
force; 

Three,  assure  older  Individuals  an  income 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  minimum  level  of 
dignity  and  comfort; 

Four,  ensure  all  Americans  have  access  to 
adequate  health  care; 

Five,  take  interim  steps  to  Improve  medi- 
care, through  expanded  home  health  cover- 
age and  reimbursement  levels  that  better  re- 
flect current  medical  fees  and  the  needs  of 
older  Americans; 

Six.  make  available  an  adequate  number 
of  federally  assisted  housing  units  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  elderly; 

Seven,  provide  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive recreational,  nutritional  and  education- 
al services  at  community  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters and  elsewhere  on  the  local  level;  and 

Eight,  strengthen  the  federal  commitment 
to  gerontological  research,  education  and 
training.* 


NAPCU  SUPPORTS  BANKRUPTCY 
I       CHANGES 


HON.  BILLY  LEE  EVANS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  would  like  to  speak  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt- 
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cy  and  how  it  affects  financial  institu- 
tions, specifically  credit  unions.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  annual 
Congressional  Caucus  of  the  National 
Association  of  Federal  Credit  Unions— 
the  only  national  association  exclu- 
sively representing  the  interests  of 
federally  chartered  credit  unions— this 
week.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  con- 
cern among  Federal  credit  union  mem- 
bers regarding  the  effect  of  bankrupt- 
cies on  the  future  of  consumer  credit 
for  qualified  borrowers  with  legitimate 
credit  needs. 

For  many  borrowers,  their  credit 
union  is  often  the  only  source  of  con- 
sumer credit  at  anything  Iqss  than 
usurious  rates.  It  is  my  belief,  and  that 
of  the  credit  union  leaders  I  met  with 
this  morning,  that  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  bankruptcy  filings  is  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  certain  provisions  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  of  1978.  There  is 
an  increasing  amount  of  evidence  that 
suggests  that  this  act  does  not  provide 
the  proper  balance  between  debtors 
and  creditors. 

In  September  1981.  the  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  (NCUA) 
to  determine  the  impact  of  the  1978 
Bankruptcy  Code  on  loan  chargeoffs 
at  Federal  credit  unions  was  pub- 
lished. It  was  determined  that  53  per- 
cent of  credit  union  chargeoffs  due  to 
bankruptcy  were  attributed  to  the 
more  liberal  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  When  these  loan  char- 
geoffs occur  at  credit  unions,  the 
entire  membership  is  penalized. 

A  prime  example  of  this  occurred  at 
Navy  Federal  Credit  Union,  which  is 
the  largest  credit  union  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1980,  the  first  full  year  of  oper- 
ation under  the  new  code,  there  was  a 
60-percent  rise  in  loan  chargeoffs  at 
Navy  Federal  Credit  Union.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  drain  on  assets  that  worked 
out  to  approximately  $5  per  member. 

The  net  result  the  increase  in  bank- 
ruptcies is  having  on  consumers  can  be 
recognized  not  only  in  reduced  divi- 
dends, but  also  through  higher  loan 
rates  and  more  restrictive  loan  poli- 
cies. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4786, 
which  I  believe  addresses  some  areas 
for  improvement  of  the  current  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  will 
have  the  full  support  of  my  colleagues 
when  this  bill  comes  to  the  House 
floor  later  this  year. 

I  urge  those  who  are  not  yet  sup- 
porting this  measure  to  do  so.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  list  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  presently  are  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  ifnportant  legislation, 
along  with  my  thanks  for  their  sup- 
port. 
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Anderson.  Glenn  M. 
Andrews.  Ike. 
Anthony,  Beryl.  Jr. 
Archer.  Bill. 
Ashbrook.  John  M. 


Atkinson.  Eugene  V. 
Badham.  Robert  E. 
Bailey.  Don. 
Bailey.  Wendell. 
Barnard.  Doug.  Jr. 


Beard.  Robin  L. 
Benedict.  Cleve. 
Bethune.  Ed. 
BevlU,  Tom. 
Bliley.  Tom. 
Bouquard.  Marilyn 

Lloyd. 
Bowen,  David  R. 
Breaux.  John  B. 
Brlnkley.  Jack. 
Brown,  Hank. 
BroyhlU,  James  T. 
Byron.  Beverly  B. 
Campbell.  Carroll  A., 

Jr. 
Carman.  Greg. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOHN 
JARMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLIItOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
comes  with  great  sadness  to  me  that 
our  former  distinguished  colleague, 
Congressman  John  Jarman  of  Oklaho- 
ma, has  passed  on. 

In  addition  to  his  illustrious  career 
in  this  body,  where  his  conscientious 
and  effective  service  as  a  legislator  was 
of  the  highest  rank.  John  Jarman  was 
an  esteemed  and  close  personal  friend. 
His  former  wife,  Marylin,  and  John 
Jarman  were  frequently  in  the  compa- 
ny of  my  wife,  Etoris,  and  me.  We  en- 
joyed the  warmth  of  their  companion- 
ship and  the  compatibility  of  their 
philosophy  and  political  views  with 
our  own.  We  respected  and  admired 
the  ideals  and  the  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities  which  they  embodied. 

In  my  view,  Congressman  John 
Jarman  epitomized  those  qualities  of 
leadership,  integrity,  intelligence,  and 
judgment  which  are  representative  of 
the  highest  in  congressional  service. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  committee  work, 
attentive  to  the  legislative  measures 
which  came  before  him  as  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  on 
other  committees  on  which  he  served. 
A  graduate  of  Yale  University  and 
Harvard  Law  School.  John  Jarman 
combined  his  excellent  educational 
background  with  a  personal  dedication 
to  public  service.  Prom  my  personal 
observation,  I  can  attest  that  in  every 
public  and  private  action  in  which  he 
-was  involved,  John  Jarman  attracted 
respect,  honor,  and  support  for  the  ac- 
tions he  took  and  the  views  he  articu- 
lated. 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  our 
U.S.  delegation  to  various  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  conferences.  Congress- 
man John  Jarman  had  an  opportunity 
to  represent  ovu-  Nation  in  contacts 
with  various  other  national  leaders, 
both  at  the  parliamentary  and  execu- 
tive levels  of  Government.  He  was  an 
ideal  spokesman  and  representative  of 
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our  Nation  on  all  of  those  occasions. 
Indeed,  as  I  Joined  with  him  on  nu- 
merous occasions  at  public  gatherings 
in  foreign  capitals.  I  took  pride  in  both 
what  John  Jarman  said  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his 
role  as  our  n.S.  representative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
deep  personal  emotion  and  loss  that  I 
rise  to  eulogize  former  Congressman 
John  Jarman.  I  know  that  I  also  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  my  wife.  Doris,  in 
these  words  of  respect,  affection,  and 
deep  sympathy  to  all  members  of  his 
family.* 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX  ACT 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KKKTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
leasing  provision  enacted  as  part  of 
last  year's  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act. 

This  year,  with  the  projected  budget 
deficit  soaring  to  $100  billion,  and  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  being  squeezed 
by  interest  rates,  the  pressure  to  cut 
Federal  expenditures  or  increase  reve- 
nues grows  daily. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  recapture 
Government  revenues  lost  due  to 
unwise  tax  law  changes.  Foremost  in 
these  unwise  tax  law  changes  is  the 
leasing  provision,  which  allows  unprof- 
itable companies  to  sell  their  tax 
breaks  to  profitable  companies. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  provision 
alone  could  cost  the  Treasury  some 
$2.6  billion  in  lost  revenues  this  fiscal 
year. 

When  I  voted  for  portions  of  the 
President's  budget  and  tax  package 
last  year.  I  did  so  with  the  determina- 
tion that  the  new  cuts  would  be  dealt 
out  in  an  evenhanded  manner.  But. 
this  leasing  provision  puts  money  in 
the  hands  of  profitable  companies— in- 
cluding many  of  the  corporate  giants— 
who  need  the  relief  the  least. 

I  uirge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
removing  from  the  books  this  scandal- 
ous piece  of  legislation.* 


D.S.  FOREIGN  AID  TO 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NKW  YORK 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 10,  I  introduced  H.R.  5163,  a 
bill  to  provide  $50  million  in  economic 
relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  for 
Northern  Ireland.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  bill  already  has  15  cospon- 
sors. 
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I  sponsored  this  legislation  because 
of  my  fervent  belief  that  a  meaningful 
and  lasting  solution  in  Northern  Ire- 
land cannot  amd  will  not  come  until 
concrete  steps  are  taken  to  address  the 
fundamental  economic  problems 
which  divide  Northern  Ireland.  Writ- 
ing in  the  November  edition  of  Europe 
1981,  Roy  Stemman  presents  the  eco- 
nomic problems  as  they  are. 

Unemployment:  The  number  of  people 
without  jobs  In  Northern  Ireland  by  the  end 
of  1980  represented  16.3  percent  of  the 
working  population— a  figure  that  has  risen 
to  20  percent.  Unemployment  is  now  twice 
as  high  as  the  (European)  Community  aver- 
age. Rural  areas  in  the  west  and  south  are 
the  worst  affected  notably  around  Newry 
and  Dungannon. 

Earnings  for  those  with  Jobs  in  the  Prov- 
ince are  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  currently  about  8  percent  less 
than  the  national  average  (and  59  percent 
of  the  Community  average).  That  means 
that  welfare  payments  are  correspondingly 
higher  than  elsewhere  In  Britain.  As  well  as 
being  relatively  poorly  paid,  the  people  of 
the  Province  also  work  the  longest  hours. 

Northern  Ireland  lacks  energy  resources 
and  as  a  result  pays  considerably  more  for 
its  energy  than  other  parts  of  the  U.K. 
Again,  because  it  is  on  the  extreme  periph- 
ery of  the  Community  and  of  the  U.K.,  the 
Province  has  to  bear  the  additional  cost  of 
transport  for  its  imports  and  exports  adding 
about  10  percent  to  prices. 

Less  than  50  percent  of  families  In  Ulster 
own  a  car.  About  a  third  of  all  homes  have 
central  beating  compared  with  55  percent  of 
the  U.K.  as  a  whole. 

Nowhere  is  the  i>oor  standard  of  living 
more  evident  than  in  housing.  An  official 
survey  as  long  ago  as  1974  revealed  that  20 
percent  of  Northern  Ireland's  houses  were 
statutorily  unfit  for  human  habitation  and 
a  further  17.5  percent  In  urgent  need  of  at- 
tention. 

The  article  does  not  limit  its  focus  to 
identifying  the  economic  problems  of 
Northern  Ireland.  He  sees  optimism 
based  on  his  belief  that  the  European 
Community  may  come  forth  with  a 
new  financial  initiative  to  aid  Ulster. 
This  Initiative  combined  with  the  one 
called  for  in  my  legislation  could 
present  the  greatest  hope  for  a  lasting 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  North. 

The  thrust  of  my  legislation  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  an  economic  com- 
ponent must  be  a  part  of  any  political 
solution  for  Northern  Ireland.  The  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  legislation 
would  be  used  solely  for  humanitarian, 
rehabilitation,  and  relief  purposes.  It 
would  be  controlled  by  this  Govern- 
ment and  distributed  according  to  a 
plan  devised  by  representatives  of  all 
parties  and  governments  which  have 
an  economic  relationship  with  North- 
em  Ireland.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
such  assistance  would  be  an  incentive 
for  all  parties  to  the  conflict  to  begin 
to  address  a  Just  political  solution. 

Central  to  H.R.  5163  is  the  condition 
that  this  aid  cannot  be  provided  until 
the  British  Government  declares  its 
intention  to  remove  its  presence  from 
Northern  Ireland.  Concurrent  with 
this   declaration   is   the   requirement 
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that  Great  Britain  must  be  a  part  of 
any  discussion  which  works  toward  an 
economic  and  ultimately,  a  political 
solution. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  both 
President  Reagan  and  former  Presi- 
dent Carter  have  stated  that  economic 
assistance  for  Northern  Ireland  would 
be  an  appropriate  role  for  the  United 
States  to  undertake.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  can  build  upon 
the  belief  that  U.S.  aid  can  make  a  dif- 
ference in  helping  to  promote  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  tragedy  which  is 
Ulster. 

As  chairman  of  the  bipartisan  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs,  I  plan  to  make  this  bill 
our  highest  priority  this  year.  It  is  a 
proposal  which  merits  discussion,  not 
only  in  human  rights  circles,  but  in 
foreign  policy  circles  as  well.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  major  Irish-American 
orgEinizations  including  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  and  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Caucus,  in  this  country,  which 
are  working  with  us  to  bring  this  bill 
before  the  Foreign  Affiars  Committee 
for  hearings  and  are  unified  in  their 
support  of  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  us  in  this  initiative  and  cosponsor 
H.R.  5163.« 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Joined  with  Congressmen  Studds 
and  Edgar  to  introduce  a  resolution 
which  declares  the  President's  certifi- 
cation on  El  Salvador  null  and  void 
and  stops  further  security  assistance 
to  that  country.  Last  year.  Congress 
tried  to  redirect  the  U.S.  policy  toward 
El  Salvador  by  putting  conditions  on 
military  aid  to  El  Ssdvador.  Congress 
intent  was  to  give  the  administration 
an  instrument  to  encourage  greater  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  to  call  for 
the  administration  to  support  discus- 
sions between  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment and  its  armed  opposition. 

The  administration  did  not  use  con- 
gressional concern  as  evidenced  by  the 
amendment  to  promote  greater  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  and  the 
human  rights  situation  is  worse.  Fur- 
ther, the  administration  ignored  out- 
right the  congressional  requirement 
for  ujiconditional  discussions. 

What  are  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve of  this  administration?  What  are 
they  to  think  of  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment it  supports?  I  did  not  expect 
that  the  administration  would  tell  the 
truth  in  the  El  Salvador  certification, 
and  its  comment  on  human  rights  con- 
firmed that   expectation.   But   I   did 
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expect  that  the  administration  would 
Einswer  all  the  conditions  set  out  by 
Congress.  It  did  not. 

The  fourth  condition  had  two  parts: 
The  first  requires  that  the  Salvadoran 
Government  is  committed  to  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections.  Those  elections 
will  be  held  in  late  March,  and  despite 
their  narrow  character,  they  meet  the 
legal  requirements.  However,  the  certi- 
fication went  on  to  require  that  the 
President  determine  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  also  demon- 
strated its  good  faith  efforts  to  begin 
discussions  with  all  major  political  fac- 
tions in  El  Salvador  which  have  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  find  and  im- 
plement an  equitable  political  solution 
to  the  conflict,  with  such  solution  to 
involve  a  commitment  to:  (a)  a  re- 
nouncement of  further  military  activi- 
ty, and  (b)  the  electoral  process  with 
internationally  recognized  observers. 

The  administration  does  not  answer 
that  second  section  at  all.  It  limits  its 
discussion  solely  to  discussions  on  the 
elections.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  dis- 
cussions called  for  by  the  statute.  The 
House  and  Senate  conferees  who 
worked  out  the  final  language  very  de- 
liberately separated  the  issues  of  elec- 
tions and  negotiations.  They  recog- 
nized that  discussions  between  the 
junta  government  and  the  guerrillas 
and  their  allies  could  never  bear  fruit 
if  the  only  topic  for  negotiation  was 
participation  in  the  election.  The 
FDR-FMLN  very  understandably  is 
reluctant  to  participate  in  a  process  in 
which  they  must  lay  down  their  arms 
while  the  Salvadoran  Army  which  has 
been  responsible  for  so  many  blood- 
baths  would  have  no  restrictions  at  all. 

The  administration  should  have 
tried  to  offer  evidence  that  the  Junta 
government  was  willing  to  enter  the 
discussions  with  the  FDR-FMLN  with- 
out conditions.  It  has  not  done  so.  It 
has  deliberately  ignored  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress.  Until  It  responds  to 
that  condition,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
the  certification  is  indeed  null  and 
void  and  that  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  is  illegal.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  diplomatic  spokesper- 
sons for  the  armed  opposition,  as  well 
as  the  commanders  of  the  five  armed 
groups  themselves,  have  indicated  re- 
peatedly a  willingness  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations without  conditions. 

Misstatements— sometimes  called 
lies— also  typify  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment. The  second  condition  re- 
quires that  the  junta  government  is 
achieving  substantial  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  armed  forces  so  as  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  indiscriminate  tor- 
ture and  murder  of  Salvadorean  citi- 
zens by  these  forces. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Der  Spiegel 
have  all  had  articles  on  a  massacre 
that  took  place  in  the  town  of  Mozote 
in  Morazan  province.  Allegedly,  mem- 
bers of  the  Altactl  brigade  killed  hun- 
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dreds  of  noncombatants,  including 
women  and  children  in  cold-blooded 
murder.  Our  Ambassador  to  El  Salva- 
dor, Dean  Hinton,  has  stated  that  he 
believes  something  happened,  al- 
though he  doubts  the  numbers. 

General  Garcia,  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense and  the  real  strongman  of  EI 
Salvador,  in  an  interview  on  January 
28  with  UPI,  stated  that  the  reports 
were  propaganda  and  that  things  like 
that  do  not  happen  in  El  Salvador. 
And  then  unbelievably  he  said:  "We 
have  absolutely  no  information  of  any 
military  operation  in  Mozote." 

This  was  an  operation  which  in- 
volved more  than  20  companies  and 
was  one  of  the  largest  ever  mounted, 
according  to  Ambassador  Hinton,  and 
General  Garcia  denied  that  it  even 
happened.  It  was  even  reported  in  Sal- 
vadoran newspapers.  That  has  been 
the  history  of  the  Salvadoran  military 
for  over  50  years.  It  kills  and  kills  and 
then  parades  out  a  general  to  deny 
anything  ever  happened. 

So  what  we  have  is  this:  The  admin- 
istration does  not  even  answer  all  the 
conditions  set  out  by  Congress,  and 
the  Salvadoran  military  continues  to 
believe  that  it  can  stonewall  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  alleged  violations.  I 
have  already  joined  one  lawsuit  and  I 
will  consider  Joining  another  on  the 
issue  of  certification. 

CONTROL  OVER  ALL  ELEMENTS  Or  ITS  OWN 
ARMED  rORCXS 

In  trying  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  is  achiev- 
ing substantial  control  over  the  army, 
the  administration's  certification 
states: 

Through  the  removal  of  officers,  institu- 
tion of  a  code  of  conduct,  and  command  em- 
phasis on  civilian-military  relations  and 
halting  abuses,  the  government  has  taken 
concrete  steps  to  bring  all  elements  of  its 
armed  forces  under  control. 

Let  me  examine  those  assertions  one 
at  a  time: 

1 .  REMOVAL  or  OrriCERS 

At  the  time  of  the  coup  in  October 
1979.  60  military  officers  were  forced 
into  retirement.  According  to  Col. 
Adolfo  Majano.  40  of  those  had  been 
reinstated  as  of  last  summer,  1981.  In 
December  1980,  the  Salvadoran  Army 
agreed  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
Christian  Democrats  to  remove  imme- 
diately the  Subminister  of  Defense, 
Colonel  Caranza,  and  to  remove  in 
February  1981  Col.  Francisco  Moran, 
the  chief  of  the  Treasury  Police. 

Col.  Nicolas  Caranza  was  removed 
but  then  made  director  of  communica- 
tions for  all  EH  Salvador,  which  meant 
he  became  the  de  facto  chief  of  intelli- 
gence. Colonel  Moran  has  never  been 
dismissed.  In  April  1981.  30  men, 
women,  and  teenagers  were  dragged 
from  their  homes  In  Soyopango.  El 
Salvador,  and  shot  by  the  Salvadoran 
Treasury  Police.  One  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  told  Colo- 
nel Moran  that  he  should  "stop  hand- 
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ing  us  one  My  Lai  after  another."  And 
what  has  finally  happened  to  Colonel 
Moran?  He  was  promoted  this  January 
from  lieutenant  colonel  to  full  colonel. 
As  near  as  I  can  tell,  the  only  mili- 
tary transfers  that  have  had  any 
meaning  were  those  given  to  Colonel 
Majano  and  his  followers.  Colonel 
Majano,  a  member  of  the  Junta,  was 
arrested  in  December  1980,  detained, 
and  then  forcibly  exiled.  His  followers 
were  removed  from  command  posi- 
tions and  in  some  cases  left  the  mili- 
tary. What  was  their  crime?  These  of- 
ficers, and  these  officers  alone,  had  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  commitment  to 
the  observance  of  human  rights,  eco 
nomic  reform,  and  political  pluralism 

a.  CODE  or  CONDUCT 

The  code  of  conduct  Is  only  hortato 
ry.  It  has  no  enforcement  provisions. 
It  has  no  sanctions.  As  near  as  I  can 
tell,  the  only  punishment— rarely  in 
voked— for  rape,  pillage,  and  murder 
of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  army  officers 
is  transfer  to  a  desk  Job  or  dismissal 
from  the  service.  That  code  of  conduct 
is  metuiingless. 

3.  COMMAND  EMPHASIS  ON  CIVILIAN-MILITARY 
RELATIONS 

I  am  not  sure  what  that  means.  But 
if  it  metufis  that  the  military  is  going 
to  talk  to  civilians  instead  of  killing 
them,  I  luiow  of  only  one  tragic  exam- 
ple. The  military  has  set  up  liaison 
units  with  the  peasant  union.  Union 
Comunal  Salvadorena,  but  only  after 
over  90  of  its  officials  and  agrarian 
reform  promoters  have  been  killed  and 
only  in  December  1981. 

4.  halting  abuses 

This  assertion  is  just  thrown  out 
without  any  effort  at  substantiation. 
The  administration  does  not  offer  any 
hows,  wheres,  or  whens.  Rather,  it 
goes  on  to  make  assertions  about  a  de- 
clining level  of  violence  and  the  effects 
of  professionallzation. 

DECLINING  LEVELS  Or  VIOLENCE 

The  certification  claims  "a  declining 
level  of  violence  over  the  last  year  and 
a  decrease  in  alleged  abuses  by  securi- 
ty forces.  There  has  been  a  definite 
trend  in  this  regard." 

This  statement  is  true  in  one  sense, 
otherwise  it  Is  completely  misleading. 
Violence  was  greater  In  January 
1981— during  the  offensive— than  in 
December  1981  during  the  holiday 
season.  Otherwise  this  Is  what  we  see: 

First,  the  figures  used  to  Justify  this 
assertion  come  from  U.S.  Embassy  es- 
timates. These  are  based  on  newspaper 
accounts.  Embassy  personnel  do  not 
do  Investigations  in  the  field  for  these 
figures. 

Second,  other  agencies,  notably  the 
Legal  Aid  Office  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
San  Salvador,  show  an  increase  in 
overall  deaths  and  deaths  attributable 
to  the  armed  and  security  forces  as 
well  as  paramilitary  forces  linked  to 
the  army.  The  Legal  Aid  Office  cites 
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8,062  noncombatant  deaths  for  1980 
and  12.501  for  1981.  a  clear  increase. 
The  Legal  Aid  Office  bases  its  statis- 
tics on  personal  testimony  from  eye- 
witnesses. There  is  a  bias  in  its 
methodology  in  that  relatives  of  vic- 
tims of  violence  by  the  guerrillas  do 
not  come  forward  and  the  Legal  Aid 
Office  does  not  seek  out  these  people. 
The  Acting  Archbishop  Rivera  y 
Damas  has  criticized  it  for  this  failing. 
but  notably  he  continues  to  use  its  fig- 
ures in  his  homilies,  including  January 
3  of  this  year. 

In  sum.  the  administration's  asser- 
tion about  declining  levels  of  violence. 
and  particularly  a  decrease  in  abuses 
by  the  security  forces,  is  simply  not 
true. 

mUTART  PROPESSIONALIZATION 

The  statement  goes  on  to  st>eak  of 
efforts  by  U.S.  advisers  to  "increase 
the  professionalization  of  the  armed 
forces  and  improve  the  system  of  mili- 
tary discipline  and  command  and  con- 
trol, thus  reducing  the  abuses  suffered 
in  the  past  by  the  civilian  population." 
Our  Ambassador  told  my  aide  this 
past  summer  that  the  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess of  U.S.  policy  was  the  Atlactl  Bri- 
gade, a  rapid  deployment  luiit  trained 
by  American  advisers.  He  complained 
that  reiMjrters  knew  of  its  increased 
professionalism  and  its  greater  respect 
for  human  rights,  but  would  not 
report  it. 

We  have  now  received  two  reports  in 
less  than  a  month  alleging  massacres 
by  the  Atlactl  Brigade  in  two  different 
provinces— Cabanas  and  Morazan— in 
two  different  months— November  and 
December. 

Phillippe  Bourgeois,  an  American 
graduate  student,  alleges  that  he  wit- 
nessed a  more-than-10-day  attack  by 
the  Atlactl  Brigade  on  the  civUian 
population  in  areas  in  Cabanas.  The 
Salvadoran  troops  surrounded  the 
land  area  on  three  sides.  The  fourth 
side  was  a  river  and  Honduran  troops 
from  the  other  side  closed  off  egress. 
For  more  than  10  days.  Bourgeois  told 
me,  the  Salvadoran  troops  turned  that 
area  into  a  free  fire  zone  using  aerial 
bombardment— helicopters  and 

planes— and  mortars.  The  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  El  Salvador 
claims  more  than  100  were  killed  by 
the  army  in  Cabanas  during  Novem- 
ber. 

Last  week  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  both  carried  sto- 
ries on  an  alleged  massacre  in  Mozote 
in  Morazan  Province,  again  by  the  At- 
lactl Brigade.  An  eyewitness  told  the 
reporters  that  men  and  women  were 
rounded  out  of  their  homes  and  put  in 
separate  lines,  one  for  women  and  one 
for  men.  Then,  in  groups  of  four,  the 
men  were  taken  away  and  shot.  And 
then  they  began  to  take  the  women 
away  to  shoot  them.  too. 

It  is  always  hard  to  know  what  to  be- 
lieve. But  I  think  the  evidence  in  these 
cases  is  overwhelming  and  convincing. 
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I  think  it  shows  clearly  that  U.S  ef- 
forts to  instill  greater  professionalism 
make  little  difference  when  the  same 
army  officers  accustomed  to  using  bru- 
tality and  murder  are  still  in  com- 
mand. 

THE  LAND  REFORM  AND  THE  POLITICAL  CENTER 

Last  week  the  Washington  Post  had 
a  long  article  on  a  report  by  the  Union 
Comunal  Salvadorena  (UCS).  the  larg- 
est peasant  union  in  El  Salvador.  If 
there  is  one  organization  in  El  Salva- 
dor that  the  American  people  can  be- 
lieve, it  is  the  UCS.  It  has  at  least 
110.000  members.  It  has  cooperated 
with  the  Government's  land  reform 
program  and  given  it  every  chance  to 
succeed.  It  works  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
has  been  advised  by  Americans,  and 
has  received  direct  and  indirect  U.S. 
Goverrunent  funding. 

Its  conclusions  about  the  land 
reform  process  are  ominous: 

The  Land  to  the  Tiller  program  is  In 
danger  of  total  collapse: 

Only  two  of  the  300  cooperatives  on  large 
estates  have  received  titles: 

25,000  families  have  been  Illegally  evicted: 
over  90  of  the  union's  officials  and  agrarian 
reform  promoters  have  been  killed,  princi- 
pally by  forces  In  or  aligned  with  the  mili- 
tary; 

Fewer  than  15.000  of  150,000  potential 
beneficiaries  of  the  Land  to  the  Tiller  pro- 
gram have  received  even  provisional  titles: 

Upwards  of  75.000  peasants  have  been 
robbed  or  forced  to  pay  illegal  rent  pay- 
ments to  their  former  landlords: 

Evictions  have  taken  place  in  most  cases 
with  the  assistance  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  report  concluded  that,  "it  will 
soon  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
goverrunent  or  campesino— peasant- 
leadership  to  prevent  a  complete  loss 
of  faith  by  our  country's  campesinos 
in  the  agrarian  reform." 

This  is  the  political  center  speaking. 
The  report  shows  that  after  1  year  of 
the  administration's  policy,  which  pur- 
ports to  support  the  moderate  center, 
that  the  latter  is  dying  from  political 
neglect  and  political  assassinations. 
These  are  the  cries  from  people  who 
believe  in  the  United  States  and  who 
have  believed  that  the  United  States 
shares  their  aspirations.  We  can  only 
imagine  how  many  of  the  UCS  activ- 
ists have  abandoned  the  middle  way 
and  turned  to  the  guerrillas  after 
seeing  so  many  of  their  leaders  assassi- 
nated and  the  land  reform  process  at- 
rophy. 

THE  CERTIFICATION  PROCESS 

I  know  that  some  will  quickly  note 
that  the  UCS  leadership,  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Post  report,  issued  a  letter 
conunenting  favorably  on  Goverrunent 
promises  to  make  changes  in  the 
agrarian  reform  along  the  lines  of 
their  report.  What  that  really  points 
out  is  that  the  little  progress  that  has 
been  made  has  come  as  the  direct 
result  of  Congress  certification  re- 
quirements smd  public  scrutiny. 

In  December  in  consort  with  the 
final  passage  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
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the  FBI  went  down  to  El  Salvador  to 
give  polygraph  tests  to  the  six  nation- 
al guardsmen  held  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  four  religious  women. 
One  of  the  guardsmen  confessed.  Last 
week,  the  Salvadoran  Government  ar- 
rested a  former  major  who  was  in- 
volved in  the  kidnapping  of  a  wealthy 
Salvadoran  and  who  is  said  to  have 
controlled  400  men  who  acted  as  death 
squads.  And  because  of  the  certifica- 
tion and  the  UCS  report,  the  UCS  has 
finally  gotten  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment to  respond  to  some  of  their  com- 
plaints. 

But  these  are  the  only  cases  of  con- 
crete progress  we  can  point  to  in  El 
Salvador.  And  in  my  judgment,  they 
came  only  as  a  result  of  the  conditions 
imposed  by  Congress.  One  of  the 
major  issues  between  many  of  us  in 
Congress  and  the  administration  is 
that  the  administration's  reflex  is  to 
hide  unpleasant  facts  under  the  rug. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  promote  change  in  El 
Salvador  is  to  expose  all  the  ugly  facts 
to  public  scrutiny  and  to  use  public 
opinion  to  encourage  reform  and 
greater  respect  for  human  rights  in  El 
Salvador. 

KEW  MILITARY  AID 

But  that  is  not  what  we  can  expect 
to  be  the  next  step  in  administration 
policy.  Instead,  the  administration  has 
already  announced  an  extra  $55  mil- 
lion in  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 
This  has  not  come  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  supplemental 
funding  or  a  reprograming  of  existing 
funds.  Instead,  the  President  has  used 
the  authority  given  to  him  by  section 
506a  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
take  from  existing  stocks  in  the  De- 
fense Department  inventory  and  send 
emergency  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 
By  announcing  this  aid  early  this 
week,  it  can  arrive  in  El  Salvador  by 
Friday.  And  I  should  add  that  under 
existing  law,  Congress  will  not  be  able 
to  stop  it. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional military  aid  will  be  tragic  for  El 
Salvador.  Already  by  issuing  the  certi- 
fication, which  so  grossly  ignores  past 
hiunan  rights  violations,  the  adminis- 
tration has  sent  a  signal  to  the  mur- 
derous elements  of  the  Salvadoran 
army  that  the  United  States  does  not 
care  who  they  kill.  Additional  military 
aid  will  only  strengthen  this  percep- 
tion and  further  encourage  them  to 
oppose  efforts  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict. 

Congress,  therefore,  has  no  choice 
but  to  try  to  cut  off  any  further  mili- 
tary aid  in  the  future.  We  have  tried 
with  the  certification  process.  The  ad- 
ministration chose  both  to  ignore  the 
truth  and  outright  ignore  the  will  of 
the  Congress.  Now  if  Congress  wants 
to  promote  greater  respect  for  human 
rights  in  El  Salvador  and  a  peaceful 
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and  political  resolution  of  the  conflict, 
it  must  terminate  all  military  aid.* 


RICHARD  BOLLING 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  real  sense  of  loss  that  I  look 
ahead  to  the  retirement  of  my  good 
friend,  Dick  Bolung.  There  is  no  one 
in  this  great  House  who  knows  more 
about  this  institution,  its  history  and 
its  strengths,  than  does  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  Elver  since  I  arrived  here  in 
1955,  Dick  Bolling  has  been  a  major 
figure  in  the  inner  councils  of  the 
House  leadership.  His  knowledge,  his 
political  intuition,  and  his  remarkable 
parliamentary  skills  have  set  him 
apart  from  all  other  Members. 

Looking  back  to  the  1950's,  I  remem- 
ber vividly  what  a  close  ally  Dick  was 
of  my  fellow  Texan,  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  one  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Sam 
was  so  effective  in  those  years  was 
that  he  had  the  help  and  counsel  of  a 
few  people  like  Dick  Bolling  on  many 
of  the  major  issues  coming  before  the 
House. 

One  of  the  most  important  battles  in 
which  Dick  Bolling  assisted  Speaker 
Raybum  was  the  effort  to  enlarge  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  make  it  re- 
sponsive to  the  majority.  For  years 
that  small  committee  of  12  members 
had  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  will 
of  not  only  the  House  leadership  but 
substantial  majorities  of  the  House 
itself  by  blocking  important  bills  ready 
for  consideration  by  the  membership. 
Twice  in  1960,  that  committee  arbi- 
trarily denied  niles  for  conference 
committee  reports  on  bills  already 
passed  by  the  House.  With  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  in  1960  Mr. 
Raybum  saw  the  need  to  break  that 
iron  grip  which  a  small  minority  held 
on  the  flow  of  legislation. 

A  group  of  strategists,  including  es- 
pecially Dick  Bolling,  who  was  him- 
self a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
along  with  our  present  Speaker, 
Thouas  p.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  helped  put  to- 
gether the  campaign  that  resulted  in 
enlargement  and  democratization  of 
the  Rules  Committee  on  January  31, 
1961.  And  it  was  Dick  Bolling,  as  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  in 
the  years  which  followed,  who  often 
provided  the  parliamentary  strategy 
that  enabled  the  leadership  of  the 
House  to  moveMts  major  bills  to  pas- 
sage. 

Six  years  ago  Dick  and  I  were  for  a 
time  competitors  for  the  same  office, 
that  of  majority  leader.  On  the  first 
ballot  I  came  in  third,  well  behind 
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Dick.  On  the  second  ballot  I  somehow 
managed  to  come  in  second,  just  two 
votes  ahead  of  Dick.  Of  course  I  went 
on  to  win  the  final  ballot  by  one  vote, 
entitling  me  to  the  dubious  distinction 
of  being  referred  to  as  Landslide 
Wright. 

I  mention  this  in  order  to  say  what  a 
gracious  loser  was  Dick  Bolling. 
Prom  that  moment  forward  Dick  has 
been  one  of  my  strongest  and  most 
constructive  allies.  My  job  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  difficult  without 
him.  I  feel  sure  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  job  of  Speaker  O'Neill. 

Even  though  Dick  did  not  become 
majority  leader,  even  though  he  did 
not  become  Speaker  as  many  thought 
he  would  in  the  early  days  of  his  bril- 
liant career,  he  has  made  a  mark  on 
this  institution  that  will  remain  long 
after  he  has  written  his  last  rule  and 
led  his  last  debate. 

Dick  Bolling  is  and  will  remain  a 
great  friend  of  mine.  Even  though  his 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  hard  to  top,  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  his  best  and  happiest  and 
most  rewarding  years  are  yet  to  come. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri, Dick  Gephardt,  for  providing  me 
and  my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to 
express  our  admiration  for  this  man.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE.  JR. 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  noting  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ukraine,  home  of 
one  of  the  many  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  who  are  subjected  unwillingly 
to  Russian  oppression.  Unhappily, 
their  independence  and  freedom  were 
short-lived,  overwhelmed  by  the  Rus- 
sian revolution,  but  we  continue  to  see 
and  hear  evidence  that  the  Ukrainians 
still  seek  an  individual,  independent 
identity.  Certainly  those  who  have 
emigrated  to  our  country  maintain 
their  strong  desire  for  freedom  for 
their  former  homeland. 

Like  the  Poles,  the  Ukrainians  do 
not  willingly  accept  the  hegemony  of 
the  Soviet  Union  over  their  society. 
Like  Poland,  the  Ukraine  has  a  history 
of  resisting  Russian  domination  and 
seeking  greater  freedom  and  individ- 
ual rights.  The  people  struggle  to 
maintain  their  culture,  traditions,  lan- 
guage, and  religion.  As  in  Poland  there 
have  been  strong  efforts  for  greater 
freedom  for  workers.  I  expect  those  ef- 
forts will  continue. 

The  Ukraine,  with  50  million  people, 
is  the  largest  non-Russian  state  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  in  Eastern  Europe.  As 
one  of  the  world's  most  productive  ag- 
ricultural areas,  it  has  an  importance 
in  world  affairs  even  beyond  its  num- 
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bers.  The  Ukrainian  people  have  main- 
tained their  nationalistic  spirit 
throughout  the  Soviet  domination.  We 
all  hope  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and 
their  supporters  will  draw  strength 
from  the  fact  that  our  people  continue 
to  recognize  their  right  to  freedom 
and  self-determination  and  offer  en- 
couragement for  their  struggle.* 


IMPACT  OF  A  U.S.  BOYCOTT  OF 
LIBYAN  OIL  ON  THE  U.S.  ECON- 
OMY AND  ENERGY  SUPPLIES 


HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

m  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  considerable  discussion  of 
a  possible  United  States  boycott  of 
Libyan  oil,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  James  Edwards,  in  Novemt)er 
to  provide  me  with  an  analysis  of  such 
a  boycott  on  U.S.  energy  supplies  and 
on  the  American  economy.  I  would 
like  to  share  Secretary  Edwards'  very 
thorough  response  to  my  inquiry  with 
my  colleagues. 

U.S.  House  op  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Forxigh  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C..  Novembers,  1981. 
Hon.  James  B.  Edwards. 
Secrelaru,  Department  of  Enern.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest an  analysis  by  your  Department  of 
the  Impact  of  a  unilateral  U.S.  embargo  of 
Libyan  oil  on  U.S.  energy  supplies  and  its 
overall  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy.  Please 
include  in  this  analysis  an  assessment  of  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  oil  companies  and  tech- 
nicians from  Libya  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

Would  the  impact  on  the  U.S.  be  more  or 
less  severe  should  European  nations  such  as 
Prance.  Italy,  or  West  Germany  or  others 
Join  in  such  an  embargo? 

What  role  do  U.S.  companies  and  techni- 
cians play  in  Libyan  oil  production?  Could 
they  easily  be  replaced  by  non-U.S.  compa- 
nies and  technicians? 

Since   the   issue   of   a   U.S.   embargo   of 
Libyan  oil  Is  under  discussion  in  Congress.  I 
would  appreciate  this  analysis  as  soon  as 
possible. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Pindley. 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 

Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 

The  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  2S,  1982. 
Hon.  Paul  Pindley, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pindley:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  November  3,  1981,  requesting 
the  Department  of  Energy's  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  a  unilateral  UJS.  embargo  of 
Libyan  oil. 

The  President  recently  asked  all  U.S.  com- 
panies operating  in  Libya  to  withdraw  their 
American  personnel  from  that  country.  The 
President's  action  was  motivated  by  concern 
for  the  safety  of  Americans  In  Libya  and 
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waa  not  intended  to  represent  a  retaliatory 
action  for  past  Libyan  transgressions.  The 
withdrawal  of  American  personnel  is  pro- 
ceeding smoothly.  The  Administration  will 
continue  to  reassess  all  of  our  economic, 
commercial  and  political  relationships  with 
Libya. 

The  effects  of  any  U.S.  embargo  of  Libyan 
oil  are  dependent  to  a  very  large  degree  on 
the  timing  of  such  an  action.  In  the  mid-to 
late  70'8.  Libya  was  our  third  largest  suppli- 
er of  crude  oil.  exporting  to  the  U.S. 
650.000-750.000  barrels  per  day.  But  Libyan 
crude  had  additional  Importance  to  U.S.  re- 
finers as  a  high  quality  crude  producing 
high  yields  of  gasoline  and  low  sulfur  prod- 
ucts. With  oil  demand  increasing  at  a 
healthy  pace  and  the  availability  of  low- 
sulfur  crudes  constrained,  an  embargo  of  oil 
imports  from  Libya  probably  would  have 
had  a  substantial  negative  impact  on  U.S. 
oil  supplies  and  as  a  result,  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. 

To  an  extent,  the  market  would  have  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  Libyan  oil  through 
swapping  arrangements  to  obtain  similar 
quality  crude  oU.  WhUe  such  flexibility  to 
restructure  supply  arrangements  did  exist 
In  this  period  and  realignments  were  con- 
tinuously occurring,  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
would  have  been  totally  efficient  or  carried 
out  expeditiously  on  such  a  large  scale. 
Under  these  market  conditions,  some  U.S. 
refiners  would  undoubtedly  have  been  stuck 
with  Inferior  quality  crudes  forcing  their 
costs  up  and  leaving  them  with  unwanted 
residual  fuels. 

A  crucial  factor  would  have  been  the 
Libyan  response  to  an  embargo.  If  produc- 
tion was  shut-in.  as  it  could  have  been  given 
that  Libya  was  producing  above  its  revenue 
needs,  then  much  of  this  flexibility  would 
have  been  gone,  thus  touching  off  competi- 
tion among  consumers  for  available  alterna- 
tive supplies.  In  any  event,  irrespective  of 
the  Libyan  response,  a  realignment  on  such 
a  scale  could  only  be  accomplished  at  a  cost 
which  ultimately  would  have  been  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices. 

The  Impact  of  lost  crude  supplies  result- 
ing from  an  embargo  of  Libya  would  have 
affected  our  ability  to  produce  sufficient 
quantities  of  necessary  transportation  and 
low  sulfur  burner  fuels.  As  a  result,  we 
would  have  expected  prices  to  rise  and  dislo- 
cations of  varying  degrees  of  severity  to 
occur.  These  developments  would  undoubt- 
edly have  had  a  negative  impact  on  econom- 
ic growth,  employment  and  inflation. 

Today  we  are  in  a  much  different  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  Libya  and  the  oil  market 
in  general  and  as  a  result  the  effect  is  likely 
to  be  different.  Oil  consumption  in  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  has  been  falling  over 
the  past  two  years,  leading  to  reduced 
demand  for  OPEC  oU.  While  most  produc- 
ers have  responded  to  these  market  develop- 
ments by  lowering  their  prices,  the  Libyan 
Government  ignored  market  signals  and 
overpriced  its  crude  oil.  As  a  consequence, 
demand  for  Libyan  crude  has  fallen  dra- 
matically, particularly  since  Mid-1981,  push- 
ing production  down  from  1.8  million  bar- 
rels per  day  (MMB/D)  in  1980  to  around  0.6 
MMB/D  during  3rd  quarter  1981.  U.S.  im- 
ports of  Libyan  crude  have  fallen  corre- 
spondingly from  an  average  of  552  thousand 
barrels  per  day  (MB/D)  in  1980  to  about  154 
MB/D  in  September. 

At  the  same  time,  the  other  producers  of 
high  quality  crudes  and  Libya's  principal 
competitors  In  OPEC— Nigeria  and  Algeria— 
both  are  producing  well  below  capacity.  De- 
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spite  recent  increases  in  Nigeria,  and  in 
Libya  to  a  lesser  extent,  these  three  are  pro- 
ducing 1.0-1.5  MMB/D  below  last  year's 
level,  creating  a  substantial  amount  of 
excess  productive  capacity  for  high  quality 
low  sulfur  crudes.  The  existence  of  excess 
productive  capacity  extends  beyond  these 
three  producers  to  OPEC  as  a  whole.  Cur- 
rent spare  productive  capacity  in  OPEC  is 
estimated  at  around  4.5-5.0  MMB/D. 

This  confluence  of  circumstances— greatly 
diminished  imports  from  Libya,  depressed 
Libyan  production,  substantial  spare  pro- 
ductive capacity  within  OPEC  and  price  sta- 
bility—has reduced  significantly  the  poten- 
tially negative  effect  of  an  embargo  of 
Libyan  oil  imports  and/or  a  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  oil  companies  from  Libya.  We,  there- 
fore, would  not  expect  great  damage  to  be 
inflicted  on  U.S.  energy  supplies  or  the  U.S. 
economy  from  either  action. 

Under  current  circumstances,  it  would 
appear  to  matter  little  to  U.S.  energy  sup- 
plies and  the  economy  whether  or  not  our 
European  allies  Joined  in  such  an  embargo. 
In  a  different  oil  market  where  supplies 
were  tight  and  Libya  and  the  other  produc- 
ers of  high  quality  low  sulfur  crudes  were 
producing  at  or  near  capacity,  participation 
by  European  countries  In  such  an  embargo 
could  have  a  negative  effect  by  tightening 
competition  for  available  non-Libyan  sup- 
plies. In  recent  months.  European  buyers 
also  have  reduced  Libyan  oil  Imports  sub- 
stantially. 

Whereas  circumstEmces  have  worked  to 
lessen  the  impact  of  an  embargo  on  oil  im- 
ports from  Libya  on  the  U.S..  they  have  had 
the  opposite  effect  on  Libya.  With  produc- 
tion down  dramatically  from  last  year's 
level,  Libya's  economic  options  In  respond- 
ing to  an  oil  embargo  by  the  U.S.  at  this 
time  are  limited.  Revenue  needs  would  prob- 
ably preclude  any  further  substantial  pro- 
duction cuts,  and  therefore.  Libya  would 
appear  to  have  no  other  choice  but  to  dis- 
count their  prices  to  gain  a  greater  portion 
of  the  non-U.S.  market.  Libya  has,  in  fact, 
recently  cut  its  crude  oil  prices  in  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  back  some  of  its  former 
market  share.  If  it  chose  to  do  so.  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Libya  could  replace  the 
current  low  level  of  lost  U.S.  supplies. 

Any  U.S.  embargo  of  Libyan  oil  Imports  is 
likely  to  have  its  greatest  impact  on  the 
companies  Involved  in  producing  and  im- 
porting Libyan  oil. 

There  are  relatively  few  U.S.  companies 
providing  a  large  share  of  Libya's  oil.  The 
Oasis  group  (Continental,  Amerada  Hess, 
and  Marathon).  Occidental,  Mobil,  and 
Exxon  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of 
Libyan  output.  Much  of  this  oil  is  sold  to 
other  companies,  primarily  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  U.S.  companies  purchasing 
small  amounts  of  Libyan  oil  for  importation 
into  the  United  States.  During  January  to 
September  1981.  33  different  companies  and 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  imported  a 
total  of  380  MB/D  of  Libyan  oil  for  the  U.S. 
nuirket. 

A  cut-off  of  Libyan  supplies  would  likely 
mean  that  companies  would  have  to  make 
other  arrangements,  if  possible,  with  other 
producers  of  similar  quality  crudes  or  make 
spot  market  purchases.  Given  their  disad- 
vantageous position,  they  would  likely  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for  Incremental 
volumes  to  make  up  for  lost  supplies.  They 
could  also  experience  some  short-term  dislo- 
cations while  new  supply  lines  are  being  de- 
veloped. On  the  other  hand,  the  importance 
of  Libyan  crude  oil  supplies  to  U.S.  compa- 
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nies  has  been  greatly  diminished  this  year 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Libyans  to  heed 
market  signals  in  pricing  their  crude  oil. 
This  was  clearly  visible  in  Exxon's  decision 
to  relinquish  its  operations  in  Libya.  Given 
the  Libyan's  intransigence  on  pricing  and 
other  problems.  Exxon  found  it  could  no 
longer  operate  profitably  in  Libya. 

American  companies  have  had.  historical- 
ly, a  very  Important  role  in  Libyan  oil  pro- 
duction. An  American  oil  company.  ESSO, 
made  the  first  oil  discovery  and  despite  an 
expanded  role  for  the  Libyan  National  Oil 
Company  after  the  Qadhafi  takeover.  Amer- 
ican companies  are  still  involved  in  some 
two-thirds  of  Libya's  oil  production.  The  six 
American  companies— Exxon.  Mobil.  Amer- 
ada Hess.  Continental.  Marathon,  and  Occi- 
dental—operate a  majority  of  the  producing 
fields  and  production  facilities,  providing  a 
level  of  technical  support  which  Is  beyond 
the  current  capabilities  of  the  Libyans 
themselves.  The  Libyans  are  currently  faced 
with  the  problem  of  finding  the  necessary 
expertise  to  take  over  the  Exxon  operations. 
It  is  not  clear  what  progress  the  Libyans 
have  made  toward  this  end.  In  addition, 
other  American  firms  are  Involved  In  explo- 
ration programs  In  Libya. 

While  the  American  companies  are  Impor- 
tant to  Libya's  oil  effort,  they  are  probably 
not  Irreplaceable.  Many  of  the  Libyan  oil 
fields  are  old  and  utilize  gas  or  seawater  lift 
to  maintain  production.  In  addition,  some  of 
the  crude  is  parafflnic  requiring  special 
equipment  to  heat  the  crude  so  it  will  flow. 
Finding  personnel  experienced  with  produc- 
tion techniques  utilizing  gas  lift  may  pose 
some  difficulty  for  the  Libyans  causing  dis- 
ruptions in  production  in  a  number  of  fields. 
Thus,  there  Is  likely  to  be  some  production 
interruption  should  American  companies 
pull  out  abruptly.  But  given  enough  time, 
the  needed  skills  and  technology  to  run  the 
Libyan  facilities  probably  could  be  acquired 
elsewhere  at  a  price.  The  Libyan  Govern- 
ment has  already  begun  efforts  to  recruit 
other  foreign  nationals  to  fill  the  void  re- 
sulting from  Exxon's  announced  departure 
and  from  the  departure  of  other  American 
oil  workers  in  response  to  the  President's  re- 
quest. The  promise  of  a  long-term  supply  of 
high  quality  crude  oil  might  lure  foreign 
companies  into  Libya  to  take  over  the  oper- 
ation of  oil  facilities. 

The  Libyans  appear  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  Investments  to  buy  the  expertise 
to  run  their  oil  Industry.  The  time  this 
would  take  and  the  degree  of  dislocation 
that  would  occur  are  uncertain,  as  is  how 
long  the  Libyan  Government  would  l>e  able 
to  endure  an  interruption  of  oil  operations. 
To  recover  to  the  current  low  level  of  pro- 
duction could  probably  be  done  without  an 
extended  disruption.  A  return  to  former 
production  levels  in  the  range  of  1.0-1.5 
MMB/D  would  be  more  difficult  and  re- 
quire more  time. 

I  hope  this  provides  you  with  the  type  of 
information  which  will  facilitate  your  dis- 
cussions of  this  issue.  If  I  or  my  staff  can  be 
of  further  help  to  you,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Edwards.* 
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REPEAL  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY  CEILING 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  a  three-prong  sneak  attack  was 
launched  on  the  congressional  pay 
celling  which  unfortunately  proved  to 
be  very  successful.  This  three-prong 
assault  consisted  of  completely  elimi- 
nating the  ceiling  on  honoraria  Income 
received  by  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
speechmaklng  and  doubling  the 
annual  honoraria  income  limit  for 
Members  of  the  House  from  $9,093  to 
$18,186;  providing  a  permanent  appro- 
priation for  annual  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  Members  of  Congress;  and 
eliminating  the  previous  $3,000  per 
year  tax  deduction  limit  for  business 
expenses  of  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors incurred  away  from  home.  This 
final  provision  was  even  perfected  by 
Congress  to  provide  a  $75  per  day  de- 
duction for  each  "congressional  day" 
and  eliminate  the  need  for  itemizing. 
By  eliminating  the  ceiling  on  this  de- 
duction and  providing  a  blanket  $75 
per  day  deduction,  the  allowable  de- 
duction will  increase  more  than  six- 
fold. The  allowable  deduction  for  Sen- 
ators, for  example,  in  1981  will  be 
$19,875  compared  to  the  previous 
$3,000  limitation. 

This  assault  on  the  congressional 
pay  ceiling  is  unconscionable  and  inde- 
fensible. Supporters  of  this  assault  on 
the  congressional  pay  ceiling  argue 
the  salaries  of  executives  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  increased  by  116  per- 
cent, not  including  bonuses  and  fringe 
benefit  increases,  since  1969  and  the 
hourly  earnings  index  has  increased 
by  more  than  130  percent  since  1969. 
while  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
ceived a  43-percent  increase  in  pay 
since  1969.  If  an  increase  in  congres- 
sional pay  is  so  defensible,  why  then 
has  Congress  resorted  to  repeated 
sneak  attacks  on  the  pay  ceiling? 

Members  of  Congress  are  paid 
$60,622.50  per  year  and  they  will  be 
among  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
the  tax  bill  approved  by  Congress  last 
year  because  they  are  among  the  4 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  earning  more 
than  $50,000  who  will  receive  32  per- 
cent of  the  tax  relief  contained  in  the 
administration's  tax  plan.  This  sneak 
attack  on  the  congressional  pay  ceiling 
is  indefensible.  Farm  income  is  now  at 
depression  levels.  The  rate  of  unem- 
ployment today  is  8.9  percent.  More 
than  9,400,000  American  workers  are 
officially  classified  as  being  unem- 
ployed. More  than  1  million  additional 
unemployed  Americans  have  given  up 
all  hope  of  finding  gainful  employ- 
ment and  are  not  included  in  the  un- 
employed   statistic.    More    businesses 
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failed  last  year  than  in  any  year  since 
1933.  A  $20,000  tax  handout  and  a 
guaranteed  annual  pay  raise  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  under  these  circum- 
stances is  reprehensible. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
flatly  repeal  the  three  congressional 
pay-increasing  provisions  which  Con- 
gress has  approved  and  I  urge  the 
speedy  consideration  and  passage  of 
this  legislation.* 


THE  34TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SRI 
LANKA'S  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OP  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  4,  1982,  the  resplendent 
land,  Sri  Lanka,  will  celebrate  the  34th 
aruiiversary  of  its  independence.  As 
one  who  has  visited  this  beautiful 
nation,  I  have  a  keen  interest  in  and 
great  affection  for  Sri  Lanka,  a  coun- 
try blessed  with  fertile  lands,  lovely 
beaches,  and  a  delightful  climate. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  this 
successful,  democratic  nation  and  re- 
viewing Sri  Lanka's  many  social  and 
economic  achievements. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  an  aide 
memoire  I  received  from  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Sri  Lanka,  Ernest  Corea.  outlin- 
ing the  progress  and  promise  of  Sri 
Lanka: 

Aide  Memoire— Democratic  Socialist  Re- 
public or  Sri  Lanka,  National  Day,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1982 

On  February  4th  1948  Sri  Lanka  regained 
her  independence  from  the  British,  the  last 
of  three  nations  that  had  colonised  her  over 
the  preceding  four  centuries,  the  others 
being  the  Portuguese  (1505-1658),  and  the 
Dutch  (1658-1798). 

Since  1948  seven  general  elections  have 
been  held  in  Sri  Lanka  and  as  the  result  of 
six  of  these  elections  the  government  In 
power  has  been  defeated  and  the  major  op- 
position party  (either  by  Itself  or  in  coali- 
tion with  other  parties)  has  been  voted  Into 
power.  Sri  Lanka  has  a  multl  party  system. 
Over  the  past  sixteen  years  voter  turnout  at 
general  elections  has  averaged  over  80  per- 
cent. 

The  year  1981  marked  the  50th  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  granting  of  universal  adult  fran- 
chise in  the  modem  political  history  of  the 
nation.  Although  the  experience  and  prac- 
tice of  adult  franchise  existed  in  Sri  Lanka 
even  in  historic  times,  this  was  only  at  the 
local  level  of  government;  the  government 
at  the  national  level  was  monarchical.  In 
1031  elections  were  held  at  the  national 
level  on  the  basis  of  universaf  adult  fran- 
chise for  the  first  time.  Since  then  all  elec- 
tions in  the  country  have  been  held  on  this 
basis.  Today,  every  citizen  of  the  country 
over  the  age  of  18  years  has  a  vote. 

Women  In  Sri  Lanka  have  always  actively 
participated  in  politics.  The  first  general 
election  held  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult 
franchise  in  1931  also  saw  a  woman  elected 
to  the  national  legislature  which  was  then 
called  the  State  Council. 
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From  1948  till  1972  Sri  Lanka,  while  being 
an  independent  nation,  still  retained.  In 
common  with  certain  other  nations,  the 
British  monarch  as  Head  of  State.  On  May 
22nd  1972  a  Republican  constitution  was 
adopted  by  which  the  Governor-General, 
who  had  represented  the  British  Monarch, 
was  replaced  by  a  titular  President  nominat- 
ed by  the  elected  Head  of  Government  (the 
Prime  Minister).  This  constitution  setup  a 
unicameral  legislature  Instead  of  the  bi- 
cameral one  that  had  hitherto  existed.  It 
also  changed  the  name  of  the  country  t>ack 
from  Ceylon  to  its  traditional  and  historic 
name,  Sri  Lanka. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jayewardene.  under  whose  lead- 
ership the  United  National  Party  had  been 
returned  to  office  in  July  1977  had  consist- 
ently campaigned  for  the  establishment  of 
an  executive  Presidential  system.  Such  a 
constitution  was  promulgated  on  February 
4.  1978.  It  draws  from  the  constitutional 
practices  of  the  United  States.  France  and 
Britain,  adapting  them  to  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  Sri  Lanka  and  her  people.  Sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  Is  exercised  through 
Parliament  which  has  been  declared  su- 
preme. Legislative  power  is  vested  In  Parlia- 
ment. The  President  has  no  right  of  veto 
over  legislation  passed  in  Parliament.  There 
Is  strict  separation  of  powers  between  the 
legislature,  the  executive  and  the  Judiciary. 
A  further  development  in  the  political 
structure  of  the  country  has  been  the  set- 
ting up  of  District  Development  Councils  in 
each  of  the  24  districts  of  the  country.  The 
purpose  of  these  councils  is  to  provide  for 
greater  participation  at  the  district  or  re- 
gional level  In  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, within  the  framework  of  the  efforts  of 
the  national  government.  These  councils 
consist  of  members  elected  specifically  to 
them  and  the  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
district.  Their  functions  include  the  approv- 
al and  Implementation  of  an  aiuiual  devel- 
opment plan  and  the  raising  of  certain  local 
revenues  and  the  disposition  of  funds  under 
their  control.  The  first  election  to  the  Dis- 
trict Development  Councils  was  held  on 
June  4th  1981. 

Sri  Lanka  has,  living  within  its  area  of 
25,000  square  miles,  a  variety  of  ethnic 
groups  (Sinhalese.  Tamils.  Moors.  Burghers, 
Parsls)  who  are  adherents  of  almost  an 
equal  variety  of  religious  t>eliefs  (Buddhists, 
Hindus,  Muslims,  Christians.  Zoroastrians). 
The  guarantee  of  fundamental  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  to  all  citizens  is  given  by 
the  constitution  where  the  chapter  on  fun- 
damental rights  embodies  all  30  clauses  con- 
tained in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  on  the  United  Nations. 

In  foreign  affairs.  Sri  Lanka  has  chosen  to 
follow  a  policy  of  strict  non-alignment.  Both 
in  the  95  member  non-aligned  movement  of 
which  she  was  Chairman  from  1978  to  1979 
and  also  in  the  UN,  of  which  she  is  a 
member,  she  bases  her  actions  and  tnitia- 
ttves  on  the  principles  established  at  Ban- 
dung in  1955  and  on  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Her  consistent  aim  has  been  to  work  within 
this  framework  towards  the  furtherance  of 
reconciliation  among  nations,  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  among  them,  and  the 
evolution  of  an  international  milieu  where 
nations  of  diverse  ideological  persuations 
could  move  together  towards  the  better- 
ment of  the  lot  of  all  nations  and  peoples, 
and  particularly  the  underprivileged. 

Since  1948  Sri  Lanka  has  pursued  a  do- 
mestic policy  of  l>etterment  of  the  lot  of  her 
population  both  through  the  provision  of 
basic  needs  and  through  the  stimulation  of 
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economic  growth.  Basic  needs  support  meas- 
ures In  the  field  of  health,  education  and 
food  coupled  with  a  strong  family  planning 
programme  have  helped  evolve  a  healthy. 
literate  and  educated  people.  Life  expectan- 
cy is  64  years  for  males  and  67  years  for  fe- 
males: the  death  rate  is  8.1  per  1,000;  the  lit- 
eracy rate  Is  88  percent.  The  quality  of  life 
has  been  rated  high  and  set  at  83  on  a  scale 
of  100.  With  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  lot  of  her  people  the  government  has 
been  able  to  phase  out  some  of  these  sup- 
port measures.  However,  Sri  Lanka's  earn- 
ings have  been  and  still  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  development,  being  vul- 
nerable to  price  movements  In  international 
commodity  markets.  So,  although  successive 
governments  have  addressed  themselves  to 
the  problem  of  economic  development,  its 
solution  still  has  eluded  them. 

The  present  government,  which  came  into 
power  in  1977.  has  focused  sharply  on  eco- 
nomic development  as  a  major  commitment 
of  its  programme.  It  has  approached  the 
question  in  two  main  areas— agricultural 
self-sufficiency  and  the  production  of  ade- 
quate power  through  the  Mahaweli  Devel- 
opment Programme,  and  the  attraction  of 
foreign  investment  for  industrial  develop- 
ment, mainly  through  the  setting  up  of  Free 
Trade  Zones. 

In  the  first  stage  of  development  of  the 
Mahaweli  Programme  five  dams  are  to  be 
constructed  and  land  opened  for  agriculture 
with  financial  assistance  from  a  consortium 
of  countries  comprising  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Britain,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Japan  together  with 
the  World  Bank  and  the  IDA.  This  stage  is 
expected  to  irrigate  around  117,000  hectares 
of  land  and  generate  around  500  megawatts 
of  power. 

In  the  area  of  industrial  development,  the 
initial  period  of  decontrol  and  deregulation 
in  the  economic  fields  soon  after  the 
present  government  came  into  power, 
cleared  the  way  for  the  entry  of  foreign  in- 
vestment, both  within  the  Free  Trade  Zones 
and  outside  them.  One  Free  Trade  Zone  has 
been  parceled  out  and  a  second  is  being  cre- 
ated. Attracted  by  the  package  of  tax  and 
other  incentives  and  the  complete  infra- 
structure facilities  given,  40  industrial  enter- 
prises are  already  manufacturing  and  ex- 
porting goods  while  16  others  have  factories 
in  various  stages  of  construction.  Among  the 
goods  exported  are  garments,  rubberthread, 
hair  dryers,  fishing  gear  and  jewelery. 
Among  eight  projects  recently  approved  are 
leatherware,  kitchen  appliances,  electronic 
devices  and  PVC  containers. 

The  period  from  1978  to  1980  has  also 
seen  11  new  foreign  banks  and  credit  compa- 
nies given  permission  to  operate  in  Sri 
Lanka  on  an  offshore  basis.  They  comprise 
four  from  the  United  States  (Chase  Man- 
hattan. Bank  of  America,  Citibank,  and 
American  Express),  three  from  the  Arab 
World  (BCCI,  Bank  of  Oman,  and  Bank  of 
Dubai),  three  from  Europe  (Algemene  Bank 
Netherland,  Indo-Suez,  and  European 
Asian)  and  one  from  Hong  Kong  (Overseas 
Trust  Bank). 

In  the  field  of  trade  too,  the  pattern  of 
imports  has  shown  an  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment. Imports  of  intermediate  goods  has 
risen  from  38  percent  of  total  imports  in 
1978  to  40.5  percent  In  1979.  Imports  of  in- 
vestment goods  has  risen  from  23  percent  of 
total  Imports  In  1978  to  24  percent  in  1979. 
Both  these  categories  are  essential  for  de- 
velopment. By  contrast,  imports  of  con- 
sumer goods  has  fallen  from  38  percent  of 
total  Imports  in  1978  to  34  percent  in  1979. 
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The  comparison  becomes  that  more  forceful 
when  one  considers  that  the  value  of  im- 
ports in  these  three  categories,  in  terms  of 
SDP/s  has  grown  from  744  million  in  1978  to 
1114  million  In  1979. 

This  trend  continues.  In  1980  imports  of 
intermediate  goods  rose  to  46  percent  of 
total  imports,  investment  goods  remained  at 
the  same  level  as  1979  and  imports  of  con- 
sumer goods  declined  further  to  29.4  per- 
cent. The  total  imports  in  all  three  catego- 
ries in  terms  of  SDK's  rose  to  1557.6  million. 

The  objective  of  all  these  efforts  is  to  en- 
deavour to  ensure  that  the  gains  of  the 
country  in  the  fields  of  political  develop- 
ment and  awareness,  education,  health  and 
other  bask;  needs  are  consolidated  by  the 
creation  of  adequate  economic  opportunity 
for  her  people.  For  it  is  only  by  doing  this 
that  Sri  Ijuika  can  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  of  her  people,  promote  human  rights 
and  enrich  and  stabilise  her  democratic  In- 
stitutions.* 


THE  BAIL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFEREHI 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 
•  Mr.     ZEFERETTI.     Mr.     Speaker, 
today    I    have    Introduced    the    Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1982.  This  bill  intro- 
duces two  important  changes  to  our 
present  system  of  pretrial  release. 

The  first  is  to  give  Federal  judicial 
officers  the  discretion  to  detain,  prior 
to  trial,  those  defendants  who  present 
a  danger  to  the  community  or  to  par- 
ticular individuals;  those  defendants 
who  would  obstruct  justice  or  intimi- 
date witnesses;  or  those  defendants 
who  are  likely  to  flee  prosecution. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  judges 
have  the  latitude  to  identify  danger- 
ous criminal  defendants  and  remove 
them  from  the  streets  prior  to  trial. 
Recently,  arguments  were  heard  In 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  of  this 
nature.  In  Murphy  against  Htmt,  the 
Court  was  faced  with  the  validity  of  a 
recent  Nebraska  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  denied  bail  to  anyone  ac- 
cused of  forcible  rape  when  the  evi- 
dence against  that  person  is  great. 
This  amendment  was  passed  In  1979 
after  a  brutal  rape-murder  was  com- 
mitted by  a  man  released  on  bail  after 
pleading  guilty  to  a  previous  sexual  as- 
sault. Public  outrage  in  Nebraska  led 
to  the  enactment  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  expect  no  less  protec- 
tion in  the  Federal  judicial  system. 
Under  this  proposal  that  I  have  just 
Introduced  courts  are  mandated  to 
take  into  account  the  danger  to  the 
community  or  to  any  person  in  setting 
pretrial  release  conditions. 

For  those  defendants  who  do  not 
present  a  danger  and  are  not  likely  to 
flee  prior  to  trial,  the  court  would  be 
permitted  to  release  these  defendants 
on  their  own  recognizance.  However,  if 
such  release  is  insufficient  to  assure 
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the  safety  of  the  community  or  reap- 
pearance of  the  defendant  in  court, 
then  the  court  must  set  one  or  more  of 
the  following  conditions:  Remain  in 
the  custody  of  a  designated  person  for 
supervision;  maintain  or  actively  seek 
employment;  maintain  or  start  an  edu- 
cational program;  abide  by  specific  re- 
strictions on  personal  associations, 
place  of  abode,  or  travel;  avoid  contact 
with  the  victim  and  witnesses  of  the 
alleged  offense;  report  to  designated 
authorities  on  a  regular  basis;  comply 
with  a  specified  curfew;  refrain  from 
possessing  dangerous  weapons:  refrain 
from  alcohol  and  drug  use;  undergo 
designated  medical  or  psychiatric 
treatment;  forfeit  designated  property 
upon  failure  to  comply  with  conditions 
of  release:  and  return  to  custody  for 
specified  hours  following  release  for 
employment,  schooling,  or  other  ap- 
propriate purpose. 

For  offenses  involving  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, offenses  for  which  the  maxi- 
miun  sentence  is  life  imprisomnent  or 
death,  offenses  involving  a  controlled 
substance  for  which  a  maximum  term 
of  imprisonment  of  10  or  more  years  is 
prescribed  and  in  cases  that  involve  a 
serious  risk  that  the  defendant  will 
flee  or  obstruct  justice,  the  court  must 
hold  a  hearing  to  determine  whether 
any  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required  smd 
assure  the  safety  of  any  other  person 
or  the  community.  If  not,  the  court  is 
empowered  to  detain  the  defendant 
prior  to  trial 

Careful  due  process  considerations 
are  built  into  the  hearing  procedure. 
The  right  to  counsel  is  guaranteed  as 
well  as  the  right  of  confrontation  and 
to  offer  evidence.  Continuances  are 
tightly  limited  and  the  testimony  of 
the  defendant  offered  at  the  bail  hear- 
ing is  not  admissible  on  the  issue  of 
his  guilt  at  trial.  Pretrial  detention 
can  only  be  imposed  upon  the  court's 
finding,  after  the  hearing,  that  there 
Is  a  substantial  probability  that  the 
defendant  conunitted  the  offense 
charged. 

The  second  important  feature  of  this 
bill  is  the  elimination  of  money  bail 
and  surety  bonds  as  conditions  of  re- 
lease. The  traditional  system  of  money 
bail  breaks  down  when  dealing  with 
narcotics  cases.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics,  which  I  chair,  has  heard 
of  countless  cases  of  major  narcotics 
traffickers  who  can  post  unheard  of 
amounts  of  bail  and  then  flee  the  ju- 
risdiction or  continue  to  traffic.  Under 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  courts  would 
have  clear  authority  to  detain  such  in- 
dividuals prior  to  trial. 

In  addition,  the  continued  use  of 
money  bail  discriminates  against  the 
poor  who  often  can  not  post  what 
many  would  consider  to  be  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  bail.  As  a  result,  many 
individuals  are  detained  prior  to  trial 
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because  they  cannot  raise  bail  even 
though  they  are  neither  likely  to  flee 
nor  pose  a  danger  to  the  conununity. 
This  is  an  imacceptable  situation. 
There  is  substantial  evidence  showing 
that  court-fashioned  conditions  of  re- 
lease are  more  effective  to  assure  the 
appearance  of  a  defendant  for  trial 
and  community  safety. 

In  lieu  of  money  bail,  courts  should 
be  given  specific  statutory  authority 
to  require  a  defendant,  as  a  condition 
of  release,  to  deposit  with  the  court 
title  to  or  control  over  designated 
property  belonging  to  the  defendant 
or  any  other  person.  This  property 
would  be  subject  to  forfeiture  if  the 
defendant  fails  to  comply  with  any 
conditions  of  release.  Testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  select  committee  indi- 
cates that  a  property  bond  posted  by 
family  or  friends  is  more  effective 
than  money  bail  in  deterring  flight. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Conunit- 
tee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  propos- 
al the  most  serious  consideration.  'This 
proposal  wUl  give  our  courts  the  abili- 
ty to  protect  the  community  from  dan- 
gerous criminal  defendants  and  bring 
fairness  and  equity  to  the  existing  bail 
system  through  the  elimination  of 
money  bail.* 


IMPACTS  OF  REDUCTIONS  IN 
FORCE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1982, 1  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Housing 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  which  is  holding  hearings 
to  examine  the  impact  of  reductions  in 
force.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
represents  a  tremendous  number  of 
Federal  employees,  I  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on 
this  issue  of  vital  concern  not  only  to 
me,  but  to  my  constituents.  As  a 
former  executive  branch  employee  as 
well  as  a  representative  of  many 
RIF'ed  employees,  I  know  all  to  well 
of  the  debilitating  effects  on  employ- 
ees of  even  the  rtimor  of  RIF's,  let 
alone  the  actual  RIF  Itself.  I  would 
like  to  submit  my  statement  of  those 
views  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Statement  of  Hon.  Frank  R.  Wolf 
Madam  Chairwoman,  you  should  be  com- 
mended for  calling  these  hearings  to  exam- 
ine how  well  our  govenunent  Is  doing  in  the 
effort  to  minimize  t(he  impact  of  reductlons- 
in-force  (RIF's)  on  federal  employees.  As 
someone  who  has  been  an  executive  branch 
employee  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
represents  a  tremendous  number  of  federal 
employees,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  focusing 
the  spotlight  of  Congressional  attention  on 
this  problem.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  here  this  morning. 
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During  my  tenure  as  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  I  became  aware  of 
the  concern  about  reductlons-ln-force. 
Unless  you  have  been  at  an  agency  during  a 
RIF  it  Is  hard  to  imagine  the  anxiety,  dis- 
ruption and  loss  of  productivity  that  results 
from  even  the  rumor  that  a  RIF  may  occur. 
Every  employee,  no  matter  how  essential  or 
qualified  becomes  fearful  that  he  or  she 
may  lose  his  or  her  job.  A  RIF  can  cause  pa- 
ralysis at  an  agency. 

I  have  been  particularly  distressed  about 
the  use  of  reductlons-in-force  as  a  means  of 
cutting  costs  during  this  time  of  budget  cut- 
backs. Certainly,  a  variety  of  other  person- 
nel actions  such  as  hiring  freezes,  early  re- 
tirements, liberal  use  of  voluntary  leave 
without  pay  or  flexible  work  schedules  and 
furloughs  are  far  less  disruptive  to  agency 
operations  than  a  reduction-in-force.  When- 
ever possible,  use  of  reductlons-ln-force 
should  be  avoided.  A  RIF  should  be  the  very 
last  option  considered  by  an  agency  head 
that  is  seeking  to  reduce  costs. 

When  an  agency  resorts  to  a  reduction-in- 
force,  it  has  an  obligation  to  its  employees 
to  make  every  effort  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  that  RIF.  President  Reagan  said  it  well  in 
his  August  5,  1981  memo  to  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  concerning 
RIF's:  "Assisting  Federal  employees  who 
are  facing  the  loss  of  their  jobs  is  a  govern- 
ment-wide imperative." 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  highly  qualified 
and  dedicated  federal  workers  are  now  or 
will  soon  face  a  reduction-in-force.  Through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  these  people  are  the 
innocent  victims  of  a  dramatic  change  in 
government  policy.  Because  of  this  fact,  I 
believe  that  the  Administration  has  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  provide  the  nmximum 
amount  of  assistance  and  counseling  to  help 
place  RIFed  employees  in  productive  jobs 
either  within  the  government  or  the  private 
sector.  To  repeat,  it  is  "a  government-wide 
imperative." 

While  many  departments  and  agencies 
have  established  out-placement  programs, 
maintain  Reemployment  Priority  Lists 
(RPL)  and  have  encouraged  their  employees 
to  participate  in  the  Voluintary  Inter-agency 
Placement  Program  (VIPP),  the  Displaced 
Employees  Program  (DEP)  and  the  Federal 
Employees  Re-Employment  Registry 
(FE^R).  I  am  concerned  that  some  agencies 
are  not  aggressive  enough  in  helping  RIFed 
workers. 

During  the  past  year,  my  office  has 
worked  with  federal  employees  faced  with 
reductlons-in-force.  In  addition,  I  have  con- 
ducted an  Intensive  review  of  this  problem 
and  have  spoken  to  a  number  of  federal  em- 
ployees and  agency  heads.  From  the  experi- 
ence we  have  gained,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  are  weaknesses  In  the  present  effort 
to  help  RIFed  employees. 

First,  as  a  general  r\ile  neither  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  (OPM)  nor  the 
agencies  are  sufficiently  creative  or  aggres- 
sive in  helping  workers  who  face  a  reduc- 
tlon-in-force.  The  services  that  are  provided 
are  largely  referral  programs  which  lack 
adequate  counseling  and  personal  attention. 
In  some  cases,  information  that  would  be 
helpful  to  RIFed  workers  is  not  reaching 
them.  Many  out-placement  coordinators 
have  little  or  no  training  or  experience  and 
few  of  the  industry  contacts  necessary  to  ac- 
tively help  Individuals  pursue  positions. 
Most  are  personnel  officers  who  are  far 
more  accustomed  to  hiring  than  placing 
people.  Some  agencies  have  continued  to 
hire  new  employees  from  outside  govern- 
ment when  apparently  qualified  candidates 
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that  were  being  RIFed  were  available  within 
the  same  department. 

Second,  the  method  by  which  a  reduction- 
in-force  notice  is  given  does  not  always  pro- 
vide employees  enough  time  to  adjust  to 
their  new  status.  The  use  of  general  notices 
thirty  days  before  a  final  action  followed  by 
a  specific  notice  five  days  before  a  RIF  cre- 
ates unnecessary  concern  among  some  work- 
ers and  eliminates  meaningful  notice  for 
those  who  need  It. 

Third,  not  enough  is  being  done  to  deal 
with  a  widespread  misconception  which 
exists  In  the  private  sector  about  the  quality 
of  the  federal  workforce.  Many  in  the  pri- 
vate world  do  not  believe  that  the  federal 
worker  is  capable  and  hard-working.  The  re- 
sulting stigma  presents  a  barrier  federal 
workers  must  overcome  when  seeking  non- 
government Jobs. 

While  out-placement  programs  govern- 
ment-wide generally  could  be  improved, 
some  agencies  are  doing  a  good  Job.  I  want 
to  make  you  aware  of  one  office  that  is 
working  especially  hard  to  avoid  using  a  re- 
duction-in-force. 

The  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  Control  at 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  head- 
quarters has  not  been  funded  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983.  To  date  the  office  has  placed  57 
out  of  Its  92  employees  and  has  yet  to  Issue 
the  first  RIF  notice.  The  management  of 
this  office  made  a  commitment  to  Its  em- 
ployees to  help  them  find  new  employment. 
The  advantages  of  this  effort  to  the  gov- 
ernment are  several.  First,  morale  of  the 
office  is  high.  The  employees  do  not  feel 
abandoned  and  alone  and  they  recognize 
that  the  RIF  they  may  face  does  not  reflect 
on  their  worth  as  individuals.  Second,  there 
will  be  a  potentially  substantial  savings  to 
the  taxpayers.  For  those  employees  who  are 
placed  the  government  will  reduce  expenses 
related  to  severance  pay,  payout  of  accrued 
annual  leave  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. The  withdrawal  of  employees'  contri- 
butions from  the  federal  retirement  pro- 
gram should  be  reduced.  Third,  the  office  is 
not  paralj^zed.  It  continues  to  function  and 
provide  a  product  even  though  it  Is  phasing 
out. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  out-place- 
ment program  in  this  office  Is  the  commit- 
ment to  help  their  employees  on  the  part  of 
management.  The  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment Control  has  formed  a  task  force  which 
meets  regularly  and  actively  pursues  Jobs 
for  the  office's  workers. 

In  December,  I  met  with  OPM  Director 
Donald  Devlne  to  urge  a  much  more  signifi- 
cant effort  be  made  to  help  federal  employ- 
ees who  are  RIFed. 

Ultimately,  it  Is  the  amount  of  commit- 
ment and  effort  on  the  part  of  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  head  that  will  determine 
whether  government  out-placement  pro- 
grams will  be  successful.  In  my  view,  a  high 
degree  of  commitment  must  be  dedicated  to 
this  effort.  With  such  a  commitment  the 
government  when  it  must  resort  to  a  reduc- 
tion-in-force can  satisfy  its  special  obliga- 
tion to  assist  RIFed  employees. 

It  Is  because  I  believe  there  Is  a  general 
need  to  strengthen  the  commitment  to  help- 
ing REPed  workers  that  these  hearings  are 
Important.  I  Intend  to  continue  to  do  all  I 
can  to  help  federal  employees  who  may  be 
faced  with  a  reductlon-ln-force. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  BOLLING 


HON.  a  V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MUSISSIPPI 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  I  was  unable  to  be  present  last 
week  to  Join  with  the  large  number  of 
my  colleagues  who  rose  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  Dick  Bolling,  whom  we  will 
all  sorely  miss  after  this  year  when  he 
retires. 

For  17  terms,  Dick  Bolling  has  been 
the  conscience  of  the  Congress  and  I 
can  think  of  no  person  of  greater  hon- 
esty, integrity  and  fairness  to  serve  in 
this  role.  His  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  how  the  Congress  operates 
and  his  eternal  desire  to  improve  on 
how  the  Congress  operates  will  be  the 
hallmark  of  Dick's  service  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  and  America. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dick 
Bolling  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
he  made  each  word  he  spoke  count.  He 
always  had  the  ability  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  every  issue  without  the  politi- 
cal rhetoric  that  too  often  abounds  in 
this  Chamber.  When  Dick  spoke,  his 
colleagues  listened  because  they  knew 
that  his  words  were  based  on  extensive 
knowledge  and  experience. 

One  tribute  to  Dick  that  has  prob- 
ably gone  unnoticed  by  many  Mem- 
bers is  that  Dick  Bolling  was  always 
the  person  to  whom  the  Speaker 
would  turn  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  whenever 
a  tough  and  controversial  bill  was 
being  debated  because  the  Speaker 
knew  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
would  keep  the  debate  moving  and  at 
the  same  time  be  unfailingly  fair  to 
both  the  opponents  and  proponents. 
Dick  Bolling  knew  no  other  way  than 
to  have  a  full  and  fair  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Missouri 
has  produced  many  outstanding  public 
servants  such  as  President  Truman. 
Champ  Clark  and  Clarence  Cannon. 
Right  at  the  top  of  that  list  will  be  the 
name  of  Dick  Bolling.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  have  served  with  Dick  and 
wish  him  the  best  in  the  future.  We 
are  all  better  for  having  had  him  pass 
our  way.* 


RUSSIANS  BOMB  FRENCH 
HOSPITALS  IN  AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GKORGIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Soviet  efforts  to  crush  Afghanistan 
into  conformity  with  its  wishes  daily 
grow  more  barbaric.  In  addition  to 
chemical  warfare  and  indiscriminate 
bombing  of  civilians,  the  Soviets  have 
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now  stooped  to  bombing  of  clearly 
marked  hospital  facilities,  specifically 
those  run  by  a  French  organization 
called  Medecins  Sans  Frontiers— Doc- 
tors Without  Frontiers.  This  is  yet  an- 
other indication  of  the  desperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  crush  all  op- 
position and  also  their  lack  of  observ- 
ance of  rules  agreed  to  in  the  Geneva 
Convention  regarding  war,  if  more 
proof  were  needed.  The  item  from  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  London  for  Janu- 
ary 21,  1982,  follows: 

RnssiAKs  Bomb  French  Hospitau  in 
Afghahistan 

I    (By  Michael  Field) 

The  Russians  are  now  bombing  hospitals 
in  Afghanistan  operated  by  French  medical 
teams  and  trying  to  kill  doctors,  it  was 
claimed  yesterday  in  Paris. 

Slides  were  shown  of  Russian  ground  at- 
tacks and  the  civilian  casualties  of  booby- 
traps. 

"We  thought  the  Russians  had  no  objec- 
tion to  our  bringing  medical  care  to  the 
Afghan  population  provided  we  did  not  pub- 
licise what  was  happening  in  the  country. 

"But  now  we  realise  from  the  kind  of  bom- 
bardments we  have  witnessed  that  the  hos- 
pitals are  being  systematically  bombed  to 
try  to  drive  us  out  of  the  country  and  kill 
some  of  us,"  said  Dr.  C.  Malhuret  of  "Mede- 
cins san  Frontiers"  (Doctors  without  Fron- 
tiers). 

Bombing  of  the  hospitals  by  Russian  hell- 
copter  gunshlps  and  Mig  Jet  fighter-bomb- 
ers began  last  November. 

The  doctors  think  that  this  marks  a 
change  of  tactics  by  the  Russians.  "This  is 
not  a  war  of  pacification,  but  a  war  of  terror 
against  the  civilian  population,"  said  Dr. 
Malhuret. 

ROCKCT  ATTACK 

Dr.  Amaud  Bourde  described  In  detail  the 
bombing  of  a  hospital  at  Jaghori,  more  than 
100  miles  from  Kabul  In  the  central  Haz&ra- 
Jat  region.  The  hospital  building  was  outside 
the  village  and  clearly  marked. 

"On  Oct.  27  last  year,  a  Russian  helicopter 
flew  over  at  treetop  level.  I  took  shelter 
with  people  from  the  hospital  under  some 
rocks. 

"After  hovering  over  the  hospital,  the 
pilot,  a  Russian,  changed  course  and  came 
towards  us.  He  could  see  us  and  fired  rock- 
ets straight  at  us."  Dr.  Bourde  said. 

Nine  days  later  at  7  a.m..  three  helicopters 
returned  and  destroyed  the  now  empty  hos- 
pital. He  showed  slides  of  it  before  and  after 
the  attack  when  it  was  reduced  to  rubble. 

Dr.  Philippe  Hamey  described  a  similar 
attack  on  a  house  used  as  a  hospital  in  the 
Panshir  valley  in  northern  Afghanistan. 

SLIDES  OP  DESTRnCnON 

Among  the  slides  were  several  of  Yakao- 
lang.  25  miles  north  of  Panjao.  in  Hazarajat 
region  wherein  Russian  ground  attacks  in- 
volving 300  tanks,  systematic  destruction  of 
crops,  bazaars  and  villages  had  taken  place. 

The  American-built  hospital  was  com- 
pletely sacked,  medicines  strewn  on  the 
ground  and  stamped  on  equipment  removed, 
and  parts  which  could  not  be  taken  simply 
smashed.  It  had  once  boasted  a  modem  oph- 
thalmic clinic. 

The  doctors  showed  slides  of  terrible  inju- 
ries caused  by  "toy"  bombs  and  boobytrap 
devices  scattered  in  the  countryside  by  the 
Russians.  "Most  of  our  surgery  is  patching 
up  victims  of  these  bombs,"  they  said.* 
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FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
REFORM  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  KASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  filing  with  18  of  my  col- 
leagues the  Small  Business  Reform 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  can  fully  appreciate  the 
degree  to  which  existing  Federal  pro- 
curement policies  discriminate  against 
small  business.  In  addition,  there 
exists  major  obstacles  that  must  over- 
come in  order  to  do  business  with  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  our  hope 
that  this  bill  go  far  toward  surmount- 
ing some  of  these  obstacles  and  help 
our  small  business  community  during 
a  most  difficult  time. 

Today,  small  business  is  operating  in 
an  oppressive  environment.  The  cur- 
rent recession  has  caused  interest 
rates  to  rise  to  unbearably  high  levels, 
affecting  capital  formation  opportimi- 
ties  and  inflation  has  eroded  the 
return  on  business  investment.  While 
small  business  has  the  proven  capacity 
to  be  successful  at  doing  things  that 
big  business  cannot,  this  creative  and 
competitive  edge  is  being  blunted  by 
economic  forces  it  has  no  way  of  con- 
trolling. 

The  survival  of  small  business  is  at 
stake,  and  continuing  widespread  fail- 
ures are  a  prospect  that  the  general 
economy  can  ill  afford.  This  Nation's 
13  million  small  business  firms  provide 
about  48  percent  of  all  business 
output,  55  percent  of  all  private  em- 
ployment, 50  percent  of  all  business 
activity,  and  43  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  In  addition,  reliable 
studies  show  that  small  business  devel- 
ops new  jobs  at  a  rate  66  times  faster 
than  large  companies  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  more  than  half  of  the  inven- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Small  businesses  are  an  important 
partner  in  our  economy,  yet  they  are 
being  denied  from  playing  a  full  and 
active  role  in  our  economic  recovery. 
The  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
vide the  necessary  direction  here.  One 
way  is  to  reform  the  cumbersome  Fed- 
eral procurement  practices.  Today, 
only  about  20  percent  out  of  every 
Federal  dollar  the  Government  spends 
to  purchase  goods  or  services  is  direct- 
ed toward  small  business,  and  that 
share  is  shrinking.  In  1978  small  busi- 
ness received  21.7  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  budget.  In  1980,  that 
figure  dropped  to  20.1  percent. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  represent  a  number  of 
small  businesssmen  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  lack  of  participation  in 
defense  contracts.  Some  have  stated 
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that  they  are  not  interested  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  doing  business  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Too  fre- 
quently, it  seems  that  the  Govern- 
ment's procurement  process  and  prac- 
tices discourage  rather  than  encourage 
participation  by  small  firms. 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion and  increase  small  businesses' 
share  in  Government's  $100  billion 
purchasing  budget,  I  have  introduced 
the  Small  Business  Procurement 
Reform  Act. 

Allow  me  to  outline  what  this  bill 
would  accomplish:  Guarantee  that 
firms  have  at  least  45  days  to  bid  on 
each  contract,  thus  protecting  small 
companies,  which  are  often  the  last  to 
hear  of  new  contract  opportunities;  re- 
quire that  each  Federal  agency  work 
toward  a  goal  of  at  least  35  percent 
small  business  participation  in  its  pro- 
curement activities;  direct  each  agency 
to  break  its  large  systems  procure- 
ment, whenever  practical,  into  smaller 
components  in  order  to  give  small 
businesses  a  greater  opportunity  to 
submit  bids;  require  that,  for  a  con- 
tract under  $100,000,  each  agency  pro- 
vide to  interested  firms  a  copy  of  a 
summary  of  every  Federal  law  and  reg- 
ulation with  which  they  must  comply 
in  the  performance  of  the  contract;  re- 
quire that  each  Federal  agency  justify 
every  instance  in  which  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  procured  without  competitive 
bids  or  when  bidding  is  restricted  to  a 
certain  region  of  the  United  States;  re- 
quire that  information  and  material 
needed  to  prepare  bids  on  Federal  con- 
tracts be  made  available  in  a  timely 
manner;  authorize  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  establish  arbitration 
panels  to  resolve  minor  contractual 
disputes,  thus  avoiding  lengthy  and 
costly  litigation. 

At  this  time,  on  this  day  when  the 
bill  is  being  filed,  19  Members  of  this 
body  recognize  the  need  for  reform  in 
our  Federal  procurement  process.  I 
would  hope  that  many  more  of  our 
coUeagues  would  join  in  support  of 
this  measure  and  ask  for  a  full  airing 
of  this  critically  imporiant  economic 
issue.* 


THE  GROWTH  OF  C-SPAN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  a  significant  step  in  the 
growth  of  C-SPAN,  the  Cable-Satellite 
Public  Affairs  Network.  Since  televi- 
sion coverage  of  o\ir  daily  proceedings 
began,  the  cable  television  industry 
has  brought  floor  debates  into  millions 
of  homes  across  the  country.  C-SPAN 
has  provided  the  House  floor  debates 
in  their  entirety— gavel-to-gavel, 
uncut,  unedited,  and  live. 
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Now  C-SPAN  has  expanded  its  pro- 
graming day  to  put  Government  In 
prime  time.  Beginning  this  week,  C- 
SPAN  offered  its  full  range  of  public 
affairs  programing  16  hours  a  day.  Of 
special  significance  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  is  that  our  daily  sessions 
can  now  be  seen  in  their  entirety 
during  the  evening  hours,  when  Amer- 
icans have  returned  home  after  work. 
Those  10.5  million  cable  subscribers 
who  receive  C-SPAN  will  also  be  able 
to  watch  committee  hearings  of  the 
House  and  of  the  other  body.  The  cov- 
erage of  committee  activities  is  a  great 
milestone  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  be- 
cause the  media  seldom  cover  them. 
When  they  do,  the  coverage  is  often 
times  for  dramatic  effect  only. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
welcoming  our  new  evening  audience 
and  in  congratulating  C-SPAN  on  its 
progress  in  actually  bringing  Govern- 
ment closer  to  the  people.* 


VOTING  RECORD 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  southern  Arizona  have  the 
right  to  know  where  I  stand  on  the 
issues  decided  by  the  House,  and  I 
have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  in- 
formation. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constitutents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main,  Tucson. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 

KZT 

1.  Official  rollcall  number: 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on; 

5.  The  date  of  the  action; 

6.  My  vote.  In  the  form  Y=yes,  N=no,  and 
NV=not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected:  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

40.  H.  Res.  133.  Philippines  Martial  Law. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the 
resolution  praising  the  govenmient  of  the 
Philippines  for  lifting  martial  law  and  stat- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Philippines  should  make  fur- 
ther progress  toward  restoring  democracy, 
including  the  revival  of  political  and  civil 
liberties.  May  19.  Y(4-0-0).  Agreed  to  387-4. 

41.  S.  730.  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
Funding.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  temporarily  to  use 
funds  Intended  for  payment  of  crop  insur- 
ance indemnities  for  administrative  and  op- 
erating expenses  In  fiscal  year  1981.  May  19. 
Y(  4-0-0).  Agreed  to  384-5. 

42.  H.R.  2098.  Inspector  General  Act 
Amendments.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  authorize  inspectors 
general  for  the  Defense.  Justice  and  Treas- 
ury departments  and  for  the  Agency  for 
International  E>evelopment.  May  19.  Y(2-2- 
0).  Agreed  to  334-65. 

43.  H.R.  2979.  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Act.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  authorize  $3  million  an- 
nually for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  the 
National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission.  May  19.  Yd -3-0).  Re- 
jected 165-231. 

44.  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Fiscal  1982  Budget 
Targets.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  resolution  to  set  budget  targets  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
as  follows:  budget  authority  $770.9  billion, 
outlays  $695.45  billion,  revenues  $657.8  bil- 
lion and  deficit  $37.65  billion.  The  resolu- 
tion also  revised  binding  budget  levels  for 
fiscal  1981  and  included  reconciliation  in- 
structions requiring  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees to  make  approximately  $36  billion 
in  spending  cuts  in  fiscal  1982.  May  20.  Y(4- 
0-0).  Adopted  244-155. 

46.  H.R.  3520.  Steel  Industry  Compliance. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  grant  the  steel  industry  a  three  year 
extension  of  the  1982  deadline  for  meeting 
national  clean  air  standards.  BCay  28.  Y(2-0- 
2).  Agreed  to  322-3. 

47.  H.R.  3499.  Veterans'  Health  Care  Act. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  provide  medical  coverage  to  Vietnam 
veterans  exposed  to  the  herbicide  Agent 
Orange,  to  continue  readjustment  counsel- 
ing centers  for  Vietnam  veterans  and  to  set 
minimum  requirements  for  the  number  of 
hospital  and  nursing  home  beds  the  Veter- 
ans Adminstratlon  must  maintain.  June  2. 
Y(3-0-l).  Agreed  to  388-0. 

48.  H.R.  2136.  National  Cemetery  Con- 
struction. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  require  oongreasional  review 
and  approval  of  national  cemetery  construc- 
tion, alteration  and  acquisition.  June  2.  Y(3- 
0-1).  Agreed  to  383-8. 

49.  H.R.  3337.  Youth  Employment.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to 
extend  youth  employment  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  through  fiscal  1982. 
June  2.  Y(  1-2-1).  Agreed  to  309-84. 

50.  H.R.  1100.  Prisoner  of  War  Benefits 
and  Health  Care  Services  Act.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide monetary  compensation  and  priority 
medical  care  to  former  prisoners  of  war. 
June  2.  Y(3-0-l).  Agreed  to  394-2. 

51.  H.R.  3423.  Veterans'  Training  and 
Business  Loan  Act.  Motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  provide  business 
loans  and  additional  educational  benefits  to 
Vietnam  veterans.  June  2.  Y(3-0-l).  Agreed 
to  352-41. 

52.  H.R.  2039.  Veterans  Home  Loan  Guar- 
antees. Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  allow  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration   to    guarantee    graduated    payment 
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home  mortgage  loans  for  veterans.  June  2. 
y(  3-0-1).  Agreed  to  397-0. 

53.  H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Plaque  Honoring  Serv- 
icemen Who  Died  In  Hostage  Rescue  At- 
tempt. Motion  to  su8p>end  the  rules  and 
adopt  the  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
should  place  a  plaque  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  honoring  the  eight  U.S.  service- 
men who  died  April  25,  1980,  during  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  rescue  the  American 
hostages  in  Iran.  June  2.  Y(  3-0-1).  Agreed  to 
391-0. 

54.  H.R.  3512.  Fiscal  1981  Supplemental 
Appropriations.  Motion  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  prohibit  reduction  of 
full  time  staff  positions  at  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  below 
12,580,  with  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  Commerce  Department  need  not  comply 
with  the  provision.  June  4.  N(  2-2-1).  Agreed 
to  195-178. 

56.  H.R.  3455.  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  delete  (30  mil- 
lion for  purchase  of  land  for  an  Army  train- 
ing area  in  Colorado.  June  4.  y(  1-2-1).  Re- 
jected 175-209. 

56.  H.R.  3455.  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  rescind  $3.15 
million  in  the  fiscal  1981  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  (PL  96-436)  to  construct 
a  manufacturing  plant  for  binary  chemical 
munitions.  June  4.  Y(l-2-l).  Rejected  135- 
220. 

57.  H.R.  3455.  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$8,987,497,000  for  military  construction 
projects  in  fiscal  1982.  June  4.  NV(2-0-2) 
Passed  311-36. 

59.  HJl.  3240.  National  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  Administration. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  authorize  $16,467,000  in  fiscal  1982 
for  the  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration.  June  9.  NV(3- 
0-1).  Agreed  to  369-12. 

60.  H.R.  3239.  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  authorize  $77,351,000  in 
fiscal  1982  for  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission,  replace  the  FCC's  permanent 
authorization  with  a  periodic  one  and  allow 
the  FCC  to  impose  fees  for  services.  June  9 
NV(2-1-1).  Agreed  to  360-21. 

61.  H.R.  3462.  Justice  Department  Author- 
ization. Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consid- 
er the  bill  to  reauthorize  Justice  Depart- 
ment programs  for  fiscal  1982.  June  9 
NV(3-0-l).  Agreed  to  357-1. 

62.  H.R.  3462.  Justice  Department  Author- 
ization. Amendment  to  prohibit  use  of  funds 
authorized  under  the  bill  to  bring  any  legal 
action  that  could  lead  directly  or  indirectly 
to  busing,  other  than  to  bus  a  student  to  the 
nearest  school.  June  9.  NV(  2-0-2).  Adopted 
265-122. 

63.  H.R.  3462.  Justice  Department  Author- 
ization. Passage  of  the  bill  to  reauthorize 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  1982.  June  9.  NV(3-0-l).  Passed  353- 
42. 

66.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  148)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
for  two  years.  June  11.  Y(3-l-0).  Adopted 
303-88. 

66.  H.R.  3413.  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  Programs.  Amendment  to 
prohibit  use  of  funds  in  the  bill  to  develop 
or  produce  enhanced  radiation  (neutron) 
weapons.  June  11.  N(0-4-0).  Rejected  88- 
293. 
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67.  H.R.  3413.  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  Programs.  Amendment  to 
delete  a  provision  barring  preparation  of 
any  environmental  impact  statement  not  al- 
ready being  prepared  for  an  Energy  Depart- 
ment military  facility,  unless  the  statement 
is  required  by  law.  June  11.  Y(2-l-l).  Adopt- 
ed 233-122. 

69.  H.J.  Res.  287.  Infant  Formula.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  reso- 
lution expressing  congressional  "dismay"  at 
the  U.S.  vote  at  a  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion assembly  May  21,  1981.  against  a  volun- 
tary international  marketing  code  for  infant 
formula  and  urging  the  administration  to 
notify  WHO  that  the  United  States  will  co- 
operate fully  in  Implementation  of  the  code. 
June  16.  y(  1-3-0).  Agreed  to  301-100. 

70.  H.  Res.  159.  Hablb  Mission.  Adoption 
of  the  resolution  expressing  the  support  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  diplomatic 
efforts  to  resolve  the  crisis  in  Lebanon  and 
congratulating  the  special  envoy  Philip  C. 
Hablb  on  his  peace  efforts  concerning  Leba- 
non. June  16.  Y(  4-0-0).  Adopted  398-1. 

71.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  delete  the  requirement  in 
the  bill  that  all  recipients  of  the  LSC  grants 
be  organleed  solely  to  furnish  legal  aid  to  el- 
igible clients  and  to  require  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  any  LSC  grantee  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  bar  association  or  associations  in  a 
particular  area.  June  16.  Y(  1-3-0).  Rejected 
155-249. 

72.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
To  delete  a  provision  in  the  bill  limiting  ter- 
mination or  suspension  of  funding  for  an 
LSC  grantee  to  30  days,  unless  the  grant  re- 
cipient had  been  given  notice  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing.  June  16.  N(2-l-l).  Re- 
jected 152-251. 

73.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  June  17.  Y(4-0-0).  Agreed 
to  389-9. 

74.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  prohibit  LSC  funds  from 
being  used  for  personal  services,  advertise- 
ments, telegrams,  telephone  calls,  letters  or 
other  devices  to  Influence  any  local,  state  or 
federal  agency  decision,  except  where  any  of 
these  actions  related  to  a  client's  legal 
rights.  The  amendment  also  prohibited  at- 
tempts to  influence  local,  state  or  federal 
elected  officials  on  legislation,  referenda  or 
initiatives.  June  17.  N(3-l-0).  Adopted  271- 
141. 

75.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  bar  LSC  lawyers  from  bring- 
ing class  action  lawsuits  against  federal, 
state  or  local  governments  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. June  17.  N(3-l-0).  Adopted 
241  167. 

76.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment,  to  the  McDonald  D-Ga., 
amemdment  to  prevent  LSC  funds  from 
being  used  In  cases  that  seek  the  "legaliza- 
tion" of  homosexuality.  June  18.  Y(l-3-0) 
Rejected  151-245. 

77.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  prohibit  ISC  funds  from 
being  used  in  cases  to  "promote,  defend  or 
protect"  homosexuality  June  18.  N(3-l-0) 
Adopted  281-124. 

78.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  prohibit  lawyers  in  I£C  pro- 
grams from  giving  legal  advise  on  abortion 
laws.  June  18  N(  2-2-0).  Rejected  160-242. 

79.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendmwit  to  prohibit  LSC  funds  from 
being  used  in  lawsuits  brought  against  local 
school  boards  or  any  of  their  employees. 
June  18.  N(3-l-0).  Rejected  176-219. 
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80.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  the  McCollum,  R-Fla..  sub- 
stitute to  the  Kazen,  D-Texas  amendment, 
to  allow  legal  aid  programs  to  represent 
aliens  in  the  U.S.  "under  color  of  law."  a 
term  covering  aliens  who  are  in  the  U.S.  le- 
gally but  who  are  neither  citizens  nor  per- 
manent residents.  June  18.  N(0-4-0).  Reject- 
ed 141-262. 

81.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Amendment  to  give  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  authority  to  review  the 
LSC  budget.  June  18.  N(2-l-l).  Rejected 
185-210. 

82.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Motion  to  recommit  (thus  effectively  kill- 
ing) the  bill  reauthorizing  the  LSC  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  for  hearings  on  President  Rea- 
gan's proposal  to  abolish  the  Corporation. 
June  18.  N(2-l-l).  Rejected  165-221. 

83.  H.R.  3480.  Legal  Sen,ices  Corporation. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  reauthorize  the  LSC 
for  fiscal  1982-83  at  $241  million  annually. 
June  18.  Y(  1-3-0).  Passed  245-137. 

84.  H.R.  1257.  NASA  Authorization.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H.Res.  161)  providing  for 
House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize $6.1  billion  for  fiscal  1982  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. June  23.  Y(4-0-0).  Adopted  399-0. 

85.  H.R.  1257.  NASA  Authorization.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  authorize  $6.1  billion  in 
fiscal  1982  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  June  23.  Y(4-0-0). 
Passed  404-13. 

86.  H.R.  2614.  Fiscal  1981  Defense  Supple- 
mental Authorization.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  $2,665,462,000  for  defense  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1981.  June  23.  Y(  4-0-0). 
Passed  360-50. 

87.  H.R.  3238.  Public  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  reduce  public 
broadcasting  authorizations  to  $110  million 
in  fiscal  1984  and  $100  million  annually  in 
fiscal  1985  and  1986  from  the  bills  $160  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1984,  $145  million  in  fiscal  1985 
and  $130  million  in  fiscal  1986.  June  23.  N(3- 
1-0).  Rejected  146-265. 

89.  S.  1124.  Senate  Computer  Services 
Contracts.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  allow  the 
Senate  sergeant-at-arms  and  doorkeeper  to 
enter  into  contracts  that  provide  for  the 
making  of  advance  payments  for  computer 
programming  services.  June  24.  Y(4-0-0). 
Passed  375-16. 

90.  H.R.  31.  Cash  Discount  Act/Surgeon 
General  Age  Limit.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  existing 
5  percent  celling  on  discounts  merchants 
may  offer  customers  for  cash  purchases; 
extend  until  Feb.  27,  1984  an  earlier  prohibi- 
tion on  surcharges  for  purchases  by  credit 
card;  and  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 
surgeon  general  aged  64  or  older.  June  24. 
Y(  4-0-0).  Adopted  398-9. 

91.  H.R.  3138.  Public  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorization. Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  1984-86  public 
broadcasting  authorization  bill.  June  24. 
Y(4-0-0-).  Agreed  to  385-16. 

92.  H.R.  3238.  Public  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  retain  the  re- 
quirement in  existing  law  for  quarterly  dis- 
bursement of  federal  funds  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.  June  24.  N(3- 
1-0).  Rejected  171-226. 

93.  H.R.  3238.  Public  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorization. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$160  million  in  fiscal  1984  for  public  broad- 
casting, $145  million  in  fiscal  1985  and  $130 
mUllon  in  fiscal  1986;  to  establish  a  formula 
for  allocating  the  funds:  and  to  allow  an  18 
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month  experiment  to  determine  the  impact 
of  advertising  on  public  broadcasting.  June 

24.  Y(2-2-0).  Passed  323-86. 

95.  H.R.  3982.  Budget  Reconciliation. 
Motion  to  order  the  previous  question  (thus 
ending  further  debate)  on  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
169)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  make  changes  in  existing  fed- 
eral programs  to  achieve  budget  cuts  re- 
quired by  the  first  fiscal  1982  budger  resolu- 
tion. June  25.  Y(  1-3-0).  Rejected  210-217. 

96.  H.R.  3982.  Budget  Reconciliation. 
Motion  to  order  the  previous  question  (thus 
ending  further  debate)  on  the  Latta  substi- 
tute for  the  rule  (H.  Res.  169)  providing  for 
House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill.  June 

25.  N(3-l-0).  Agreed  to  219-208. 

97.  H.R.  3982.  Budget  Reconciliation.  Sub- 
stitute for  the  rule  (H.  Res.  169)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill. 
The  Latta  substitute  permitted  a  single  vote 
on  a  reconciliation  savings  package  endorsed 
by  President  Reagan  as  an  alternative  for 
the  package  drafted  by  House  committees. 
The  rule  as  reported  required  division  of  the 
Reagan  package  into  a  series  of  separate 
amendments.  June  25.  N(3-l-0).  Adopted 
216-212. 

98.  H.R.  3982.  Budget  Reconciliation. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  169)  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Latta  substitute,  providing  for 
House  floor  consideration  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion savings  bill  making  changes  in  existing 
federal  programs  to  achieve  budget  cuts  re- 
quired by  the  first  fiscal  1982  budget  resolu- 
tion. June  25.  N(3-l-0).  Adopted  214-208. 

100.  H.R.  3982.  Budget  Reconciliation. 
Motion  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill.  June  26.  Y(  4-0-0). 
Agreed  to  316-84.* 
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RAY  OF  HOPE  TO  SURVIVORS 
OF  AIR  FLORIDA  FLIGHT  90 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  from  Arlington,  Va.,  Mr. 
Roger  Olian,  has  been  somewhat  over- 
looked as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Air 
Florida  crash  of  January  13.  Yet  his 
fingers  are  still  numb  from  his  30- 
minute  swim  into  the  freezing  Poto- 
mac River  to  try  to  rescue  some  of  the 
five  people  clinging  for  life  on  the 
Boeing  737's  tail  section.  He  did  not 
rescue  anyone  physically;  but  emotion- 
ally, his  courage  helped  to  give  the 
handful  of  survivors  the  courage,  the 
hope,  and  the  will  to  live  and  hang 
onto  life. 

I  believe  that  Roger  Olian  deserves  a 
place  among  our  Nation's  heroes— our 
Nation's  finest. 

Those  of  us  in  Virginia's  10  District 
are  particularly  proud  to  have  Roger 
Olian  among  us— to  inspire  us  all  to 
the  noblest  voca1>ion  of  all— the  service 
of  humankind. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  an  article  by 
Mike  Schwartz  which  appeared  in  the 
Friday,  January  29.  edition  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Sun  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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tProm  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Jan.  29, 
1982] 

Risk.  Hope,  PoLriujaafT:  Olian  and 
Skutnik  Honored  as  Heros 

Arlington.— Roger  Olian  and  Lenny  Skut- 
nik were  honored  Thursday  with  an  awards 
ceremony  in  the  National  Hospital  for  Or- 
thopedics and  Rehabilitation,  the  hospital 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  five  survivors 
of  Air  Florida  Flight  90  were  nursed  back  to 
health  after  the  crash  of  Jan.  13. 

Standing  before  the  bright  lights  of  four 
television  cameras  and  shaldng  hands  with 
several  politicians,  they  received  the  key  to 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  a  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation from  the  Arlington  County 
Board  and  a  Cross  pen  desk  set  from  the  Ar- 
lington Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Olian,  34,  of  Arlington,  and  Skutnik,  28,  of 
Lorton,  appeared  uncomfortable  with  the 
fuss  and  said  few  words.  When  asked  to  say 
something.  Olian.  a  federal  sheet  metal 
worker  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  said  he 
was  not  much  of  a  public  speaker. 

"I  think  I'd  rather  jump  back  in  the  river 
than  speak,"  Olian  said  to  a  laughing  audi- 
ence "You've  all  been  real  generous  and  real 
kind  to  me  and  thank  you."  Olian,  who  had 
been  somewhat  overlooked  in  the  hero  cate- 
gory, swam  into  the  freezing  Potomac  River 
to  try  to  rescue  some  of  the  five  people 
clinging  to  the  Boeing  737's  tail  section. 

The  30-minute  swim  has  left  him  with 
hands  that  are  still  somewtiat  numb,  his 
wife  Donna  said.  He  did  not  rescue  anyone 
physically,  but  emotionally  he  helped  give 
the  few  survivors  some  courage  and  hope. 

Clad  in  green  work  clothes  and  wearing  a 
blue  pullover  cap  and  a  big  smile,  Olian  said 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  Joseph 
Stiley.  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  survivors  of 
the  crash  that  kUled  78  people.  Olian  said 
Stiley  told  him  the  effort  by  Olian  "helped 
him  hold  on." 

Olian  said  Stiley.  in  a  wheelchair  with  two 
broken  legs,  told  him  when  they  met  before 
yesterday's  ceremony  that  StUey  thought 
maybe  he  would  try  to  swim  after  seeing 
Olian.  "He  said  I  saved  his  life  .  .  .  that  was 
nice."  Olian  said. 

Bert  Hamilton,  of  Gaithersburg,  thanked 
Olian.  Hamilton  said  he  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  taU  section  and  was  afraid  no  one 
would  see  him.  "It  was  a  very  courageous 
thing  you  did."  he  said  to  Olian. 

Skutnik,  when  asked  to  say  something, 
said.  "It's  an  honor." 

Grotos.  who  noted  Olian's  Arlington  resi- 
dency, said  he  and  Olian  "without  any 
thought  for  personal  safety  or  awards  and 
dinners."  jumped  in  the  river  to  meet  a 
human  need.  She  said  their  efforts  help  but- 
tress the  belief  that  "man  is  innately  good." 

"Your  deeds  spoke  far  more  than  any 
words  could  say."  Grotos  said. 

Since  the  crash  and  his  rescue  effort. 
Olian  has  received  letters  from  various  fed- 
eral government  officials,  including  Drew 
Lewis,  secretary  of  transportation.  But 
unlike  Lenny  Skutnik.  he  was  not  invited  to 
sit  next  to  the  First  Lady  while  President 
Reagan  gave  his  State  of  the  Union  address 
in  the  House  Chamber. 

Instead.  Olian  was  sitting  home.« 
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HON.  NORMAN  L  D'AMOURS 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
editorial  of  January  29.  1982,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  eloquently  put 
forth  the  case  against  the  President's 
proposal  to  require  a  new  5-percent 
withholding  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. As  the  editorial  notes,  this  new 
withholding  tax  is  nothing  more  than 
an  expensive  and  burdensome  substi- 
tute for  better  IRS  computers  to  track 
down  nonreporting  of  interest  and  div- 
idend income. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  incisive 
editorial  with  my  colleagues  and  urge 
them  to  cosponsor.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  255,  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  no  new  withholding  tax 
should  be  imposed  on  interest  and 
dividends.  The  full  text  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  255  appears  on 
page  E  156  of  the  January  29  edition 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  cosponsor  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  255  should  call 
Mike  Radway  or  Jeff  Lawrence  at  5- 
5456. 

The  text  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  29. 
1982] 

Withholding  Fumtaii 

In  an  effort  to  puff  up  revenue  projec- 
tions for  the  February  8  budget  message, 
the  Treasury  Department  is  proposing  a  5% 
withholding  tax  on  dividend  and  interest 
income.  The  proposal  makes  no  economic 
sense,  and  hasn't  a  ghost's  chance  of  pas- 
sage through  Congress,  something  the 
Treasury  must  surely  have  known. 

After  all.  we've  been  down  this  track  many 
times  before.  Similar  withholding  t&x  pro- 
posals have  been  rebuffed  in  Congress  in 
1942,  1943,  1960,  1951.  and  1962.  On  an  ap- 
propriations rider  in  August  1980.  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  by  401-to-four  to 
prevent  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from 
even  studying  the  idea  of  a  withholding  tax 
on  interest  and  dividends.  This  year's  pro- 
posal is  opposed  by  powerful  members  of 
the  President's  own  party,  including  Repre- 
sentative Barber  B.  Conable  Jr..  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  who  says  the  committee  won't 
approve  the  measure. 

And  with  good  reason.  For  fairly  minimal 
gains  in  revenues— Treasury  is  estimating  an 
extra  $2  billion  for  fiscal  1983,  less  after- 
wards—a withholding  tax  would  impose 
heavy  paperwork  burdens  on  banks,  savings 
and  loans  and  brokerages,  among  others.  In 
a  study  conunissioned  for  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  accounting  firm 
Arthur  Young  &  Co.  estimated  that  the 
Carter  administration's  1980  withholding 
proposals  would  cost  a  bank  with  $100  mil- 
lion in  deposlU  roughly  $200,000  in  startup 
costs  and  $80,000  in  annual  operating  costs. 
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A  withholding  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends, moreover,  would  lower  the  effective 
yield  on  savings  and  stock  ownership.  And 
many  of  the  withholding  payments  would 
most  likely  be  drawn  from  interest-bearing 
accounts.  At  a  time  of  enormous  fear  of 
"crowding  out"  by  govenunent  borrowing  in 
the  capital  markets,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  reducing  personal 
saving. 

The  IRS  says  it  needs  a  withholding  tax 
to  prevent  underreporting  of  interest  and 
dividend  income.  But  what  it  really  means  is 
that  its  computer  programs  and  manage- 
ment are  so  sloppy  that  it  can't  match  inter- 
est and  dividend  reports  filed  by  corpora- 
tions and  banks  with  individual  tax  returns. 
The  answer  is  for  the  IRS  to  put  its  own 
house  in  order,  rather  than  to  transfer  an 
enormous  administrative  burden  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Since  the  withholding  measure  has  little 
hope  of  passage,  its  major  purpose  is  to 
allow  the  Treasury  to  pretend  that  it  will  be 
collecting  (2  billion  more  next  year  than  it 
actually  will.  The  window  dressing  wasn't 
worth  the  cost  in  budget  credibility.* 


RECIPROCITY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2.  1982 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion to  establish  "reciprocity"  in  inter- 
national trade  is  very  popular  in  Con- 
gress now.  Unemployment,  recession, 
and  impatience  with  a  relatively  closed 
Japanese  market  have  all  caused  Mem- 
bers to  look  for  legislative  remedies  to 
some  of  our  worst  domestic  problems. 

Proponents  of  reciprocity  legislation 
believe  the  United  States  should  treat 
imports  of  a  particular  product  from 
any  country  the  same  way  exports  of 
the  same  U.S.  product  are  treated  in 
that  country.  To  many  people,  that 
sounds  like  "fair  trade".  Actually,  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  have  tried 
to  protect  certain  favored  industries 
with  higher  tariffs,  and  to  negotiate 
lower  tariffs  in  other  countries  for  the 
products  they  would  like  to  export. 

Each  country  has  a  different  pattern 
of  its  own  tariffs  it  wants  to  keep  up, 
and  of  the  tariffs  of  other  countries  it 
would  like  to  lower.  Tariff  negotia- 
tions always  involve  lowering  on  both 
sides,  but  usually  different  goods  and 
services  are  involved. 

Direct  reciprocity  is  not  necessarily  a 
practical  solution  because  different 
countries  want  to  sell,  and  to  protect, 
different  items. 

Nor  is  country-by-country  reciproci- 
ty necessarily  a  practical  solution, 
either.  Trade  balances  tend  to  swing 
back  and  forth  over  the  years.  Lesser 
developed  countries  typcially  run  large 
trade  deficits  with  industrialized  coun- 
tries. Oil-producing  countries  typically 
run  large  surpluses  with  everybody. 
We  run  a  huge  deficit  with  Japan,  and 
nearly  as  large  a  surplus  with  Europe. 
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The  theory  of  international  trade  is 
not  that  every  nation  have  a  bilateral 
balance  with  every  other  nation.  And 
it  is  surely  not  necessary  that  every 
product  balance  with  every  product. 
The  theory  of  corporative  advantage  is 
based  on  accessability,  not  reciprocity. 

The  following  editiorial  from  the 
February  1  Journal  of  Commerce  ex- 
plains all  this  more  clearly  than  I  can. 
It  also  stresses  that  reciprocity  legisla- 
tion, however  nobly  motivated,  will- 
need  the  close  scrutiny  of  Congress, 
lest  it  hamstrings  our  own  efforts  to 
improve  exports. 

Even  though  we  trade  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  our  GNP,  we  are  the 
world's  largest  trader.  Therefore,  we 
bear  the  largest  exposure  to  risk  from 
unwise  trade  legislation.  Our  risk  can 
be  reduced  if  our  focus  is  shifted  from 
reciprocity  to  accessibility. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Feb.  1, 
19821 

'an  Eye  roR  an  Eye? 

There  has  been  enough  talk  around 
Washington  about  the  concept  of  reciproci- 
ty in  trade  to  worry  our  major  trading  part- 
ners. On  a  sectoral  basis,  reciprocity  in  trade 
would  mean  the  United  States  should  treat 
foreign  telecommunication  exports  and  in- 
vestments, for  example,  in  the  same  way  the 
foreign  government  treats  U.S.  telecom- 
munication exports  and  Investments. 

Even  though  reciprocity  is  not  the  admin- 
istration's avowed  policy,  the  Canadians  are 
taking  the  hints  seriously  and  have  decided 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Allan  E.  Gott- 
lieb, the  Canadian  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  attacked  the  idea  of  reciproc- 
ity. He  warns  reciprocity  will  lead  to  more, 
not  less,  protectionism  and  "to  a  return  to 
the  beggar-thy-neighbor  approach  to  trade 
of  the  great  depression." 

With  protectionism  on  the  rise  abroad, 
theoretically  reciprocity  is  appealing.  If  you 
can't  get  free  trade,  at  least  you  can  get  fair 
trade.  Bill  Brock,  the  U.S.  Special  Trade 
Representative,  has  repeated  in  various 
forums  that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
president  will  tolerate  unfair  trade  policies. 
One  way  to  prevent  unfair  treatment  of  U.S. 
exports  and  investments  is  to  subscribe  to 
the  old  maxim:  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth. 

But  reciprocity,  if  narrowly  applied  on  a 
sector  by  sector  basis,  can  be  dangerous. 
First,  trade  is  based  on  the  idea  of  compara- 
tive advantage.  Reciprocity  doesn't  take 
comparative  advantage  into  account.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  exports  goods  in 
which  it  has  a  comparative  advantage,  like 
agricultural  goods,  and  Imports  goods  in 
which  it  has  only  a  relative  comparative  ad- 
vantage, lilse  Japanese  cameras  or  computer 
components. 

Second,  the  whole  process  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  has  been  based  on  coun- 
tries making  concessions  in  some  sectors  to 
gain  advantages  in  others.  There  is  reciproc- 
ity on  balance,  not  on  a  sector  by  sector 
basis. 

Third,  reciprocity  could  become  a  conta- 
gious disease  for  industries  in  trouble.  Right 
now,  steel,  textiles  and  autos  are  considered 
exceptions  to  free  trade  rules  because  these 
industries  need  the  time  to  adjust.  But  once 
reciprocity  becomes  the  general  rule,  vari- 
ous industries  will  interpret  it  as  a  free-for- 
all. 
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Fourth,  again  if  reciprocity  were  taken  lit- 
erally, the  Commerce  Department  would 
have  to  set  up  a  huge  bureaucracy  to  admin- 
ister the  policy. 

This  isn't  to  say  that  the  administration 
would  go  to  such  extremes  or  is  even  moving 
toward  a  policy  of  reciprocity.  But  before  it 
considers  retaliation  in  a  case  where  it 
seems  justified.  It  should  consider  the  impli- 
cations for  trade  in  general.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WOODROW  W. 
HART 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Wood- 
row  W.  Hart,  a  distinguished  Texan 
and  an  outstanding  American. 

Mr.  Hart  has  made  enormous  contri- 
butions to  the  well-being  of  Texas  ag- 
riculture. But  his  contributions  have  a 
far  wider  scope  than  that;  they  extend 
to  his  church,  his  community,  his 
State,  and  indeed  the  Nation. 

Woodrow  Hart  was  bom  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1916,  to  Thomas  Carl  Hart  and 
Ludie  Myers  Hart  of  Sinton,  San  Pa- 
tricio County.  Tex.  The  Harts  had 
come  from  Williamson  Coimty,  Tex., 
in  1911  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Sodville.  a  community  of 
rich  black  farmland  near  Sinton. 
Woodrow  attended  the  Sinton  schools 
while  helping  on  the  family  farm. 
Upon  graduation  in  1934,  he  started  to 
farm  on  his  own.  On  December  23, 
1939,  he  married  Marilyn  Baylor  of 
Odem.  Tex.  They  began  farming  in 
the  Sodville  area.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  children. 

In  a  quiet,  easy  but  very  effective 
manner,  Woodrow  Hart  is  a  leader;  a 
doer;  an  organizer.  His  primary  profes- 
sional concern  has  been  agriculture. 
He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
South  Texas  Cotton  Grain  Associa- 
tion, having  served  on  the  original 
board  of  directors  in  1963.  During  his 
membership  on  the  board,  he  served 
as  its  president  from  1965  to  1969.  He 
was  later  its  chairman.  Since  1973,  he 
has  been  executive  director  of  the  as- 
sociation. He  has  served  in  numerous 
other  capacities.  Including  adviser  to 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  past 
board  member  of  Cotton  Inc..  past 
chairman  of  the  Texas  Association  of 
Cotton  Producers  Organization 
(TACPO).  and  director  of  the  Texas 
Pest  Management  Association 
(TPMA).  Further,  he  has  been  active 
on  the  boards  of  various  elevators  and 
cotton  gins,  and  as  a  director  of  the 
Port  Compress,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
He  has  also  been  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau. 

There  are  other  activities  that  have 
benefited  from  Mr.  Hart's  leadership. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  former  local 
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reclamation  district  in  its  early  years, 
and  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to 
having  the  Texas  Legislature  create 
the  San  Patricio  County  Drainage  Dis- 
trict in  1971.  The  present  drainage  dis- 
trict held  its  first  meeting  on  October 
18,  1971.  with  Woodrow  Hart  as  its 
chairman,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

The  respect  in  which  Woodrow  Hart 
is  held  is  illustrated  by  the  honors  be- 
stowed upon  him.  He  received  the 
Lion's  Club  International  Outstanding 
Soil  Conservationist  Award  for  San 
Patricio  County  in  1954.  and  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer  magazine  Man  of  the 
Year  in  Texas  Agriculture  Award  in 
1974.  He  was  named  Texas  County 
Agent  recipient  from  district  No.  14. 
Texas  Man  of  the  Year  in  Texas  Agri- 
culture in  1975. 

In  his  community  Mr.  Hart  has 
served  since  1975  as  an  elder  of  the 
Sinton  Church  of  Christ.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  community  board  of 
equalization  for  several  years,  and  the 
board  of  the  housing  authority  since 
its  beginning  in  1968.  And  he  has 
found  time  to  be  a  loving  husband  and 
father. 

Woodrow  Hart  is  resigning  as  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  South  Texas 
Cotton  Grain  Association.  He  will, 
however,  still  be  working  on  behalf  of 
those  worthy  interests  which  have  oc- 
cupied his  life.  Known  for  his  wisdom 
and  experience,  he  has  been  asked  to 
serve  again  and  again. 

The  community,  State,  and  country 
have  been  richly  blessed  with  the  tal- 
ents and  dedicated  service  of  Woodrow 
W.  Hart.  This  outstanding  gentleman 
has  been  an  example  to  all  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  him.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  an  opportimity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Hart  and  to  extend 
best  wishes  to  him  and  his  family  as 
he  continues  his  devoted  service  to  his 
fellow  men.* 
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necessary  to  assure  that  this  bill  is  re- 
ported for  House  consideration. 

As  the  text  of  the  bill  states:  "•  •  • 
the  use  of  parliamentary  procedure  in 
the  meetings  of  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  promotes 
orderly  deliberation  and  protects  indi- 
vidual rights  and  majority  rule,  cardi- 
nal principles  of  governance  in  the 
United  States  *  *  *."  Not  only  would 
enactment  of  this  resolution  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  legislative  procedure 
of  the  Congress  and  State  legislatures, 
but  it  would  also  lend  encouragement 
and  support  to  countless  public  and 
private  groups  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  which  use 
this  democratic  procedure  in  their  reg- 
ular transaction  of  business. 

F^irthermore,  the  one-time  designa- 
tion of  April  as  "Parliamentary  Em- 
phasis Month"  would  pay  respect  to 
one  of  our  Nation's  Founding  Fathers, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  bom  in 
that  month.  Among  Jefferson's  nu- 
merous and  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  early  success  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  first  comprehensive 
manual  on  parliamentary  practice  in 
this  country  which  is  still,  to  this  day, 
published  in  each  issue  of  the  Rules 
and  Practices  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  emphasis  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 102  on  parliamentary  procedure 
has  neither  partisan  nor  political  over- 
tones. It  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
National  Association  of  Parliamentar- 
ians, the  American  Institute  of  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  the  Academy  of  Par- 
liamentary Procedure  and  Law.  three 
nonprofit  organizations  which  have 
chapters  across  the  country.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation.* 


PARLIAMENTARY  EMPHASIS 
MONTH 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29 
of  last  year.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102,  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
declare  April  1982  as  "Parliamentary 
Emphasis  Month,"  passed  unanimous- 
ly through  the  Senate.  It  is  currently 
pending  in  the  Census  and  Population 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Because  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
of  both  parties  recognize  the  critical 
role  of  parliamentary  procedure  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  we  have  introduced  an  identi- 
cal resolution  In  the  House  and  hope 
to  secure  the  218  House  cosponsors 


CRASH  OF  FLIGHT  90 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  excellent  article  concerning 
the  possible  causes  of  the  crash  of  Air 
Florida  Flight  90  which  appeared  in 
the  February  1.  1982.  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  wanted  to  share 
this  article  with  the  Members  of  the 
House. 
Crash  of  Flight  90  Looks  More  and  More 
Like  Classic  Plane  Accident,  Experts  Feel 
(By  Douglas  B.  Feaver  and  John  Burgess) 
The  crash  of  Air  Florida  Flight  90  looks 
more  and  more  like  a  classic  aviation  acci- 
dent, one  in  which  a  number  of  long-recog- 
nized problems— any  three  or  four  of  which 
the   plane  could   have  survived— combined 
for  disaster. 

It  will  be  months  before  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  reaches  its 
final  conclusion  about  what  caused  the  Jan. 
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13  accident  and  the  deaths  of  78  people,  but 
investigators  and  other  experts  feel  strongly 
that  all  of  these  factors  played  a  role: 

The  actions  of  the  cockpit  crew  in  wretch- 
ed weather.  It  is  probable  that  the  pilot  and 
copilot  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  danger 
of  their  situation  until  it  was  too  late. 

Snow  and  ice  on  the  wings,  which  could 
have  kept  the  plane  from  flying  once  it  left 
the  ground. 

The  Boeing  737's  history  of  pitching  up 
suddenly  after  takeoff  if  the  front  edge  of 
Its  wings  is  covered,  even  slightly,  with  ice 
and  snow. 

Engine  instrument  sensors  may  have  been 
frozen,  which  could  have  misled  the  crew 
into  thinking  their  engines  were  working 
harder  than  they  really  were. 

Snow  and  ice  on  the  runway,  which  could 
have  slowed  the  acceleration  of  the  aircraft 
on  takeoff. 

The  shortness  of  the  runway  at  National 
Airport,  which  reduced  both  the  time  the 
crew  members  had  to  make  decisions  and 
the  options  available  to  them  after  they 
started  their  takeoff. 

The  absence  of  a  requirement  that  pilots 
taking  off  monitor  not  only  the  speed  of  the 
plane,  but  the  time  and  runway  distance 
they  have  used  in  reaching  that  speed. 

The  absence  of  markers  along  the  run- 
ways at  civil  airports  telling  pilots  how 
much  runway  is  left.  The  Air  Force  requires 
such  markers. 

In  short,  the  accident  investigation  has 
turned  into  a  series  of  "what-ifs?"  What  if 
the  pilot  had  done  this?  What  if  federal  reg- 
ulations had  required  that?  What  if  the  air- 
port had  longer  runways?  What  if  airlines 
did  not  try  to  fly  when  It  was  snowing? 

Regardless  of  where  blame  ultimately  is 
placed,  the  weather  was  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  crash.  Statistics  developed  by  the 
safety  board  show  that  weather  was  a  cause 
or  a  factor  in  46.5  percent  of  all  airline  acci- 
dents between  1970  and  1979  and  46.2  per- 
cent of  all  fatal  airline  accidents.  Aviation 
literature  is  full  of  warnings. 

Donald  W.  Madole,  a  Washington  lawyer 
who  specializes  in  aircraft  accident  litiga- 
tion, said  in  an  interview,  "I  think  that  a 
takeoff  on  any  runway-limited  airport.  In 
low  visibility  with  slush  and  snow,  is  a  test 
flight  with  passengers  aboard."  Madole  is 
one  of  the  lawyers  representing  Joaeph  F. 
Stiley  III,  a  surviving  passenger  of  Flight 
90. 

Very  little  is  known  so  far  about  what 
Capt.  Larry  Wheaton  and  First  Officer 
Roger  Alan  Pettit  were  saying  to  each  other 
as  they  planned  for  the  takeoff  and  In  the 
short  seconds  of  their  flight,  but  it  is  on 
their  shoulders  that  responsibility  ultimate- 
ly rests,  assuming  there  was  no  unforesee- 
able mechanical  failure.  Federal  regulations 
are  clear:  "Each  pilot  in  command  has  full 
control  and  authority  In  the  operation  of 
the  aircraft,  without  limitation  .  .  ." 

It  is  known  that  43-minutes  elapsed  be- 
tween the  plane's  last  de-icing  treatment 
and  the  takeoff  and  that  between  .7  and  1 
inch  of  new  snow  fell  in  that  period.  The 
safety  board  has  said  since  the  accident  that 
no  more  than  20  minutes  should  pass  If  it  Is 
snowing.  The  FAA  regulations  say,  "No 
pilot  may  take  off  an  airplane  that  has 
frost,  snow  or  ice  adhering  to"  engines, 
windshields,  wings  or  control  surfaces. 

Ice  and  snow  are  dangerous  because  they 
can  alter  a  wing's  contours  and  reduce  the 
wing's  ability  to  lift  the  airplane.  That  can 
mean  a  plane  will  stall— lose  the  ability  to 
remain  in  flight— at  a  higher  speed  than 
normal.  But  if  the  pilot  believes  he  is  going 
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too  fast  to  stall,  he  may  take  steps  that  only 
compound  the  problem. 

Despite  precautions,  such  as  de-icing 
treatments  and  FAA  warnings  to  all  pilots. 
wing  Ice  continues  to  figure  in  plane  crash- 
es. Two  recent  crashes  led  the  safety  board 
to  recommend  in  November  1980  that  the 
PAA  formally  remind  airplane  operators 
that  Ice  still  can  form  on  wings  after  treat- 
ment with  diluted  de-icing  fluids  and  that  it 
distribute  Information  on  deicing  fluids  and 
their  use.  The  FAA  concurred  with  the  first 
recommendation,  but  said  the  second  was  a 
Job  for  fluid  manufacturers. 

A  surviving  passenger  of  Flight  90  recalled 
that  ice  on  the  plane  was  heavy  enough  to 
obscure  the  view  out  of  windows,  and  that 
at  least  one  window  was  still  obscured  when 
the  plane  left  the  terminal,  though  the  ice 
fell  away  as  the  plan  moved. 

The  captain  of  a  Braniff  plane  that  saw 
Flight  90  as  it  raced  down  the  runway  later 
has  said  he  noticed  ice  on  the  fuselage  and 
wings;  his  copilot  recalls  seeing  it  only  on 
the  fuselage.  Other  pilots  reported  noticing 
no  ice  on  the  plane. 

The  Air  Florida  crew  ordered  de-icing 
treatments  twice  before  the  flight.  The  first 
was  Interrupted  when  the  main  runway  at 
National  Airport  was  closed  for  plowing  and 
sanding.  The  second,  from  a  truclt  operated 
by  American  Airlines,  began  at  about  3:15 
p.m.  A  worker  on  the  truck,  using  a  hose 
and  a  nozzle,  sprayed  the  plane's  fuselage, 
wings  and  control  surfaces.  The  treatment 
should  have  been  40  percent  ethylene  glycol 
and  60  percent  water,  according  to  investiga- 
tors. 

Wing  ice  never  has  been  blamed  for  a  737 
crash,  but  over  the  years  pilots  have  report- 
ed that  on  takeoff  in  icy  conditions  the  737 
can  pitch  up  and  roll  without  warning. 
Boeing  has  issued  two  buUetins  warning  air- 
lines of  this  peculiarity  and  recommended 
cold-weather  flight  procedures  to  avoid  it. 

"The  importance  of  maintaining  clean, 
smooth  wing  leading  edges  must  again  be 
emphasized  since  a  properly  maintained 
wing  would  eliminate  the  need  for  any  other 
actions,"  and  article  In  Boeing's  Internal 
"Airliner"  magazine  warned  late  last  year. 
Further,  the  article  said,  if  there  is  frost  on 
the  wing  leading  edge,  "the  airplane  must 
be  accelerated  an  additional  10  knots  on  the 
ground." 

In  other  words,  if  Flight  90's  crew  mem- 
bers did  not  add  substantial  speed  to  their 
takeoff  calculations  to  compensate  for  possi- 
ble ice  or  frost  on  their  wings,  they  were  at 
risk. 

If  the  737  was  carrying  enough  ice  to 
damage  lift,  it  might  still  have  got  off  the 
ground  due  to  a  phenomenon  pilots  call 
ground  effect.  A  cushion  of  air  builds  be- 
neath a  plane  as  It  gains  speed  on  a  runway. 
That  cushion  provides  extra  lift  while  the 
plane  Is  close  to  the  ground,  but  dissipates 
as  the  climbs.  The  highest  altitude  the  Air 
Florida  plane  reached  was  337  feet,  investi- 
gators believe,  before  it  crashed  into  the 
14th  Street  bridge.  Jets  frequently  climb 
1,000  feet  or  more  by  the  time  they  cross 
the  bridge. 

Investigators  have  said  the  737  took  an  ab- 
normally long  time  to  accelerate  to  takeoff 
speed— 47  seconds  as  opposed  to  the  stand- 
ard 30  seconds.  That  fits  another  crash 
theory  In  which  the  villain  is  ice.  this  time 
in  the  engine. 

Because  Ice  can  damage  the  Interior  of 
high  performance  Jet  engines,  the  engines 
Include  devices  that,  when  activated,  divert 
a  small  amount  of  thrust  to  warm  the  inlet 
in  the  same  way  that  a  car  heater  channels 
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motor  warmth  to  the  passenger  compart- 
ment. 

One  part  that  Is  warmed  is  a  sensor  on  the 
engine's  nose.  It  measures  the  pressure  of 
air  going  into  the  engine,  and  matched  with 
the  reading  of  another  sensor  in  the  back  of 
the  engine,  produces  and  "engine  pressure 
ratio"  reading  in  the  cockpit  that  shows 
how  much  thrust  the  engine  Is  producing. 

If  the  forward  sensors  on  the  Air  Florida 
jefs  two  engines  were  frozen,  the  pilot  could 
have  seen  artificially  high  readings  on 
thrust,  leading  him  to  set  the  throttle  too 
low.  That  is  one  possible  explanation  for  the 
longer  then  normal  takeoff  roll. 

However,  there  are  three  other  instru- 
ments reporting  conditions  in  the  engines 
that  would  also  be  monitored  by  a  prudent 
pilot,  according  to  industry  sources,  and  the 
readings  on  those  three  Instruments  should 
tell  the  crew  either  they  had  a  bad  gauge  or 
to  suspect  engine  performance,  those 
sources  say. 

It  is  a  preliminary  conclusion  of  the  safety 
board  that  the  cockpit  toggle  switch  that 
would  give  the  engine  anti-ice  protection, 
and  thus  thaw  the  instrument  sensors,  was 
in  the  "off '  position  during  takeoff.  The 
Boeing  737  flight  manual  says  that  "Engine 
anti-icing  should  be  turned  on  during  all 
ground  operations,  takeoff  and  climb  when 
icing  conditions  exist  or  are  anticipated." 

It  is  unclear,  however,  whether  according 
to  Air  Florida  procedures  the  engine  de- 
icing  should  have  been  on.  According  to  the 
safety  board.  Air  Florida's  737  manual  re- 
quires its  use  in  wet  snow  conditions  but  not 
with  dry  snow.  The  contents  of  the  last 
weather  report  to  the  crew.  Including 
whether  the  snow  was  considered  "wet"  or 
"dry  ",  is  unclear.  A  written  weather  report 
Wheaton  and  Pettit  had  in  the  cockpit  was 
destroyed  In  the  crash. 

Slow  acceleration  on  takeoff  could  also  be 
the  result  of  heavy  ice  smd  snow  buildup  on 
the  runway.  Studies  going  back  to  1960 
show  that  water,  slush  and  ice  on  the 
runway  substantially  slow  Jetliners  on  take- 
off. An  PAA  advisory  says  that  "takeoffs 
should  not  be  attempted  when  standing 
water,  slush  or  wet  snow  greater  than  W 
Inch  In  depth  covers  an  appreciable  part  of 
the  runway." 

Pilots  have  said  that  between  V4  and  V4 
Inch  of  snow  was  on  the  runway  at  the  time 
of  Flight  90s  takeoff. 

Air  traffic  controllers  cleared  Flight  90  for 
takeoff  at  3:59:24  p.m.  It  was  the  16th  plane 
to  take  off  since  the  runway  had  been  re- 
opened after  plowing.  Other  pilots  reported 
no  problems,  but  the  board  is  studying  their 
flight  data  recorders  to  check  the  perform- 
ance of  those  aircraft  against  that  of  Flight 
90. 

Survivor  Joseph  Stlley  told  reporters  that 
Flight  90  seemed  to  falter  as  it  sped  down 
the  runway  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  pilot  was 
trying  to  abort  the  takeoff.  Witnesses  said 
Flight  90  finally  lifted  off  near  the  Intersec- 
tion with  Kunway  33,  about  1,300  feet  far- 
ther than  the  3,900  feet  the  plane  should 
have  needed  for  take-off. 

Despite  slow  acceleration,  the  plane 
reached  speeds  that  would  be  adequate  for 
takeoff  and  flight— if  everything  were 
normal.  However,  the  plane  began  to  lose 
speed  quickly  as  It  climbed,  pitched  nose-up, 
some  say  as  high  as  30  degrees,  then  began 
falling. 

If  there  were  Ice  on  the  wings,  frozen  In- 
strument sensors  and  a  snow-packed 
runway,  everything  was  not  normal.  Fur- 
thermore, the  runway  at  National  Airport, 
perfectly  safe  by  the  agreement  of  almost 
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all  aviators  for  good  weather  operations,  be- 
comes a  little  riskier  when  it  is  wet. 

The  pilot  computes  the  takeoff  speeds 
based  on  a  chart  that  considers  runway 
length,  weight  of  the  airplane,  and  other 
factors,  including  weather.  The  critical  com- 
putations are  called  VI,  the  go.  no-go  speed, 
and  accelerate-stop  distance— roughly  de- 
fined as  the  amount  of  runway  it  will  take 
to  safely  stop  the  airplane  if  the  takeoff  is 
aborted  at  VI.  Correction  factors  must  be 
included  for  rain,  snow  and  ice. 

Once  the  plane  starts  rolling  on  takeoff, 
however,  the  only  thing  the  pilot  monitors 
Is  VI.  If  the  runway  Is  wet  and  icy.  and  he 
has  not  included  enough  allowance  for  how 
much  that  retards  acceleration  rates,  and  if 
his  engine  Is  not  developing  as  much  thrust 
as  he  thinks  It  is,  he  conceivably  could  run 
out  of  runway  before  reaching  VI— and  still 
be  conforming. 

If  the  runway  was  longer  (the  runways  at 
Dulles,  National's  critics  point  out,  are 
almost  twice  as  long)  the  pilot  would  have 
more  room  to  recover  from  a  mistake. 

The  Air  Force  puts  up  big  signs  beside  its 
nmways  that  tell  pilots  how  much  room  is 
left.  The  safety  board  and  pilot  groups  have 
suggested  to  the  FAA  that  it  require  similar 
signs  at  civil  airports.  The  PAA  proposed  a 
rule  requiring  such  signs  In  1975,  then  with- 
drew it  In  1977. 

"In  general,"  The  FAA  noted  In  its  with- 
drawal notice,  "opposition  centers  around 
the  high  cost  of  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  markers  when  compared  to 
what  many  believe  are  limited  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  their  installation." 

Further,  the  FAA  said,  "the  use  of  runway 
markers  during  takeoff  might  result  in  a  po- 
tentially unsafe  situation  since  the  pilot  not 
In  control  would  be  required  to  monitor  pas- 
sage of  the  markers.  This  would  divert  his 
attention  from  adequately  monitoring 
engine  and  flight  instruments  .  .  .  during  a 
most  critical  period  of  the  takeoff.  " 

The  withdrawal  notice  was  signed  by  R.  P. 
Scully,  then  associate  administrator  for 
fight  standards,  and  now  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  operations  at  Air  Florida.* 


HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS,  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN  FROM  GEORGIA 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  recent  death 
of  former  Congressman  James  C. 
Davis,  of  Georgia,  with  whom  I  served 
during  all  but  2  years  of  his  tenure  in 
this  body. 

Throughout  his  career,  as  a  Marine 
Corps  veteran  of  World  War  I.  a 
lawyer,  judge,  legislator,  and  publish- 
er, Mr.  Davis  reflected  many  of  the 
most  admirable  characteristics  of  the 
old  school  in  American  politics,  such 
as  courtesy,  personal  integrity,  reli- 
ability, and  unwavering  adherence  to 
those  programs  and  policies  in  which 
he  believed. 

One  of  his  nephews  has  described 
him  as  a  determined  character  with  a 
dry  sense  of  humor  and  that  is  my 
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recollection,  as  well.  While  my  own 
views,  particularly  in  the  civil  rights 
field,  differed  substantially  with  his.  I 
never  doubted  his  sincerity  or  the 
depth  of  his  convictions.  He  was  clear- 
ly a  man  whose  archly,  conservative 
views  evoked  much  controversy  and 
eventually,  political  opposition,  but 
also  a  high  degree  of  universal  respect. 
To  his  family  and  friends.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy.* 


WORCESTER,  MASS.,  SELECTS  A 
WOMAN  MAYOR  FOR  THE 
FIRST  TIME  IN  MUNICIPAL 
HISTORY 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  copy,  with 
other  material,  of  the  formal  request 
made  to  me  by  the  city  council  of  my 
home  community  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
through  the  city  clerk,  Hon.  Robert  J. 
O'Keefe,  in  connection  with  the 
mayorality  election  held  by  the  city 
council  on  December  15,  1981. 

Worcester  presently  has  a  plan  E. 
City  manager  form  of  local  govern- 
ment imder  which  nine  councilors  are 
elected  at  large  and  they  then  choose 
one  of  their  number  to  serve  as  mayor 
to  preside  over  city  council  and  school 
committee  meetings,  greet  distin- 
guished visitors  and  otherwise  repre- 
sent the  city  on  and  at  various  ceremo- 
nial events  and  occassions. 

Sara  J.  Robertson,  the  first  woman 
in  our  municipal  history  to  be  selected 
as  mayor  is  a  leading  citizen  in  our 
area,  has  long  participated  in  and  con- 
tributed to  the  promotion  of  commu- 
nity objectives  and  has  the  most  valua- 
ble asset  of  several  years  combined  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  both  the  city 
coimcil  and  school  committee.  I 
extend  my  personal  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Robertson  on  this  special  distinc- 
tion and  join  with  my  fellow  citizens 
of  Worcester  in  wishing  her  a  most 
successful  term  as  mayor  of  "the 
Heart  of  the  Commonwealth."  The 
city  council  petition  and  a  pertinent 
editorial  from  the  Worcester  Telegram 
issue  of  December  17, 1981,  follow: 
City  op  Worcester 

Pursuant  to  the  vote  of  the  City  Council, 
belt, 

Reguested,  That  Congressman  Joseph 
Early  place  into  the  Congressional  Record 
the  notice  of  the  historical  election  of  Sara 
J.  Robertson  as  the  first  woman  mayor  for 
the  city  of  Worcester. 

[From  the  Worcester  Telegram,  Dec.  17. 

1981] 

Yes,  Mrs.  Robertson 

There's  probably  no  way  to  Ignore  the 

fact  that  Worcester's  next  mayor  will  be  a 
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woman.  Nor  should  it  be  Ignored;  after  all. 
it's  the  first  time  and  it  has  a  certain  signifi- 
cance. Another  barrier  has  fallen. 

However,  Sara  Robertson  did  not  win  the 
preliminary  vote  because  she  is  a  woman, 
but  because  she  was  a  logical  compromise 
candidate  to  end  a  seemingly  hopeless  dead- 
lock. And  it  will  not  be  her  sex  but  her  abili- 
ty that  will  count  In  the  next  two  years. 

Although  the  position  of  mayor  is  largely 
ceremonial  under  Plan  E,  the  chairmanship 
of  the  School  Committee  is  not.  As  a  former 
elected  member  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  as  an  elected  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, Mrs.  Robertson  has  a  good  perspective 
of  what  can  and  should  be  done  in  allocat- 
ing the  dwindling  financial  resources  of  the 
city. 

As  a  member  of  the  School  Conmilttee 
and  the  City  Council,  Mrs.  Robertson  has 
been  a  hard  worker.  She  has  asked  the  right 
questions.  She  objected.  In  one  of  her  cam- 
paigns, to  being  termed  "aggressive."  But,  If 
that  means  she  holds  to  her  principles  and 
speaks  her  mind  freely,  it  is  a  compliment. 

We  are  sure  of  one  thing:  As  mayor  and 
chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  Mrs. 
Robertson  will  give  the  last  ounce  of  her 
considerable  energies  to  serve  the  people  of 
Worcester  and  be  a  credit  to  this  communi- 
ty. 

She  has  our  warm  congratulations.* 


INFRASTRUCTURE  NEEDS 
REQUIRE  PROPER  ATTENTION 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  column  by  our  colleague, 
William  F.  Clinger,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, illustrates  a  very  important  point 
worth  considering  as  we  approach  this 
year's  budgetary  process.  As  Mr. 
Clinger's  article  makes  clear,  unless 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  our  public 
infrastructure  needs,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  convince  businesses  to  un- 
dertake the  private  capital  expansion 
necessary  for  job  creation  and  sus- 
tained economic  growth.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  take  a  serious  look  at  Mr. 
Clinger's  ideas,  which  appeared  on 
the  op-ed  page  of  today's  New  York 
Times.  His  thoughts  provide  a  logical 
arg\iment  for  moving  away  from  the 
traditionsil  approach  to  capital-ex- 
penditures budgeting: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  February  2, 
1982] 

CAPITAL-BUDOrriRO 

(By  William  F.  Clinger,  Jr.) 
Washington— The  Government  must  turn 
its  attention  to  the  national  Infrastructure- 
highways,  sewers,  ports,  bridges,  water  sys- 
tems—If the  economy  is  to  expand. 

So  far,  the  providing  of  supply-side  Incen- 
tives to  the  private  sector  to  promote  na- 
tional economic  renewal  has  excluded  atten- 
tion to  Infrastructure  problems,  but  that  Is 
a  risky  course.  Indeed,  "America  In  Ruins," 
a  1981  report  by  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation, states  that  up  to  two-thirds  of  our 
towns  and  cities  cannot  accommodate  new 
economic  growth  because  local  Infrastruc- 
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tures  are  either  worn  out  or  undersized.  The 
cost  of  reversing  this  decline  is  staggering. 
But  the  consequences  of  not  doing  so  are 
even  worse  to  contemplate. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  repairing  or  replacing 
America's  deficient  bridges  at  »41  billion. 
Aside  from  $7  billion  worth  of  deferred 
maintenance  that  is  needed,  the  outlay  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  which  represents  only  1  percent  of 
the  nation's  roads,  is  estimated  at  $1.4  bil- 
lion annually  through  1991. 

Unfortunately,  these  statistics,  though 
somewhat  known  in  Washington,  nonethe- 
less usually  do  not  focus  attention  on  Infra- 
structure problems  because  of  the  more  Im- 
mediate demands  placed  on  the  Federal 
budget  to  meet  the  growing  costs  of  current 
programs,  especially  entitlements.  This  is 
particularly  true  In  a  period  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. It  may  take  a  catastrophe  to  focus 
our  attention  on  Infrastructure  problems. 

Congressional  efforts  to  evaluate  spending 
priorities  tend  to  ignore  Infrastructure 
needs,  principally  because  the  Federal 
budget  does  not  distinguish  between  operat- 
ing costs  and  capital  expenditures.  Past  ef- 
forts to  distinguish  between  these  two  cate- 
gories have  failed,  largely  because  of  criti- 
cism that  doing  so  would  result  in  large  ex- 
penditures on  public-works  projects  at  the 
expense  of  more-immediate  human  needs. 

In  a  new  approach  to  capital-expenditures 
budgeting,  the  Government  could  neutralize 
this  concern  by  mandating  that  national  in- 
frastructure needs  be  presented  in  the 
budget  apart  from  operating  expenses, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  requiring  addi- 
tional spending  for  them.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, infrastructure  needs  would  be  cata- 
logued In  the  budget.  This  would  enable 
Congress  to  set  spending  priorities  with  a 
clearer  understanding  of  long-term  ramifi- 
cations, especially  the  consequences  of  fail- 
ing to  address  crucial  problems. 

As  part  of  its  budget  deliberations.  Con- 
gress could  attempt  a  conscious  balancing  of 
the  Government's  operating  costs  and  na- 
tional Infrastructure  needs.  At  present, 
projects  are  approved  piecemeal,  and  this 
practice  encourages  the  pork-barrel  ap- 
proach to  decision-making. 

The  logical  first  step  away  from  pork-bar- 
reling toward  a  more  objective  approach  is 
to  shift  decisions  about  meeting  Infrastruc- 
ture needs  away  from  what  has  been  a 
purely  legislative  process.  Only  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  provide  a  fully  detailed 
analysis  of  infrastructure  requirements  na- 
tionwide so  that  an  inventory  of  these  needs 
can  be  Juxtaposed  against  other  budgetary 
requirements.  At  the  same  time,  an  assess- 
ment can  be  made  of  Federal,  state,  and 
local  responsibility  for  various  infrastruc- 
tures. 

At  present,  no  single  Federal  agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  defining  or  monitoring  capital 
Investments.  As  a  result,  assets  that  are  cap- 
ital investments  to  some  agencies  may  be 
considered  current  expenses  to  others— for 
example.  Agency  A  may  view  new  office  fur- 
niture as  a  capital  outlay,  and  Agency  B 
may  view  it  as  a  standard  annual  expense— 
despite  the  practice  since  1951  of  summariz- 
ing the  investment,  operating,  and  other 
outlays  of  the  Government  each  fiscal  year. 
While  the  idea  of  writing  a. budget  that  In- 
corporates capital  expenditures  has  received 
a  sdmewhat  less  than  enthusiastic  response 
In  the  past,  largely  because  of  the  complex- 
ities involvea,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  more 
limited  approach  dealing  specifically  with 
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infrutructure  needs  could  not  be  used  effec- 
tively. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  communities  find  their  economic 
revitalization  efforts  hamstrung  because  of 
the  condition  of  their  basic  public  facilities. 
This  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  an  economic  plan  dedicated  to  a 
"fuU  Investment"  philosophy.  It  is  difficult 
to  foresee  capital  investment  increasing  rap- 
idly unless  the  business  community  is  con- 
vinced that  a  prosperous  future  is  possible.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE.  VIGIL.  1982 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
second  session  of  the  97th  Congress 
gets  underway,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
in  the  Congress  intensify  our  efforts 
to  combat  the  appalling  rise  in  anti- 
Semitism  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Increasingly,  those  who  seek  the 
freedom  to  practice  the  religion  of 
their  choice  in  the  country  of  their 
choice  have  incurred  the  vengeful 
wrath  of  the  heartless  regime  ruling 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  example  the  most  recent  report 
of  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews  informs  us  that  emigration  of 
those  Soviet  Jews  who  are.  grudgingly, 
permitted  to  leave  Russia  dropped 
below  10.000  in  1981.  the  lowest  level 
since  the  inception  of  the  Soviet  Jewry 
movement  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Still  worse,  anti-Semitism  in  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled media  and  profes- 
sions within  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  Tragically,  so 
have  arrests  of  key  activists.  And 
heightened  persecution  and  harass- 
ment have  been  brought  to  bear  on  all 
who  have  the  courage  to  speak  out  for 
their  rights. 

With  this  ominous  background.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  a  united  congression- 
al effort  to  assist  the  courageous  men 
and  women  suffering  from  increased 
oppression  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Join  in 
our  Congressional  CaU  to  Conscience 
Vigil.  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  honor  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  for  this  session.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Vigil.  1982  depends 
upon  the  number  of  Members  who 
Join  in  speaking  out  in  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  Soviet  citizens  undergo- 
ing the  crudest  sort  of  persecution  for 
their  religious  beliefs. 

I  carmot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  your  participation.  Your 
words  do  make  a  difference.  I  can  tes- 
tify to  that  from  personal  experience. 

Last  summer.  I  spent  a  most  moving 
hour  talking  with  my  former  prisoner 
of  conscience,  Hillel  Butman.  For 
more  than  5  years  I  had  campaigned 
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for  his  release  from  a  Soviet  prison 
with  letters,  telegrams  and  personal 
appeals  to  both  American  and  Soviet 
officials.  Finally,  the  Soviets  freed 
Hillel  and  permitted  him  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  to  be  reunited  with  his  wife 
and  daughters.  In  our  long  conversa- 
tion. Hillel  kept  emphasizing  one  point 
over  and  over  again:  Make  certain  that 
Members  of  Congress  continue  to 
speak  out.  as  I  had  done,  on  behalf  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  still  being  persecuted 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hillel  declared  that  this  support  from 
American  legislators  is  of  great  impor- 
tance and  great  assistance. 

The  same  message  came  from  my 
new  prisoner  of  conscience,  the 
"Guardian  Angel  of  Moscow".  Ida 
Nudel.  Exiled  to  the  bleak  and  deso- 
late wastelands  of  Siberia  for  display- 
ing a  banner  from  her  Moscow  apart- 
ment demanding  a  visa.  Ida  still  is 
fighting  for  her  freedom.  She  man- 
aged to  send  me  a  postcard  from  the 
little  village  where  she  is  serving  her 
sentence.  She  told  me  to  keep  up  the 
fight:  "I  ask  you  very  much,  in  spite  of 
things  not  going  as  we  dream,  don't 
give  up.  Be  stubborn  and  you  will  suc- 
ceed!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  words  from  a 
remote  Siberian  village  should  be  the 
guidelines  for  all  of  us  in  this  second 
session  of  the  97th  Congress.  We  must 
not  give  up.  even  though  things  may 
not  be  going  as  we  like.  We  must  be 
stubborn  and  persistent,  and  do  all 
that  we  can  to  speak  out  against  the 
terrible  suppression  of  himian  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  to  share  in  our  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience.  Vigil.  1982. 
Let  435  voices  Join  in  a  powerful  mes- 
sage to  the  heartless  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin:  This  must  not  go  on!  The 
more  of  us  who  speak  out.  the  more 
help  we  can  give  to  those  suffering  in 
the  Soviet  Union.* 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  IN  FRANCE 
CONTINUES  SUPPORT  OF  NU- 
CLEAR POWER 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 
•  Mrs.    BOUQUARD.    Mr.    Speaker, 
since  the  election  of  President  Mitter- 
and  and  the  emergency  of  a  new  politi- 
cal majority  in  Prance,  a  reevaluation 
of  that  country's  energy   policy   has 
taken  place.  This  reevaluation  culmi- 
nated In  a  vote  this  past  October  on  a 
national  energy  policy  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  French  energy  consumption 
dependency  on  foreign  supplies  from 
the  current  70  percent  to  50  percent 
by  the  year  1990. 

The  newly  adopted  energy  policy  ap- 
proves a  nuclear  program  almost  as 
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vigorous  as  the  program  supported 
under  former  President  Gisgard  d'Es- 
taing. 

At  an  atomic  industrial  forum  con- 
ference held  this  past  November. 
Messrs.  Pecqueur  and  Rapin  of  France 
presented  a  paper  outlining  the  major 
goals  of  the  new  energy  policy  and  in 
particular  the  role  nuclear  energy  will 
play  in  providing  additional  margins  of 
power  supply. 

It  is  envisioned  that  nuclear  energy 
will  provide  27  percent  of  France's  pri- 
mary energy  needs  in  the  year  1990 
compared  to  6.7  percent  provided  in 
1980. 

France's  near-term  energy  plan  indi- 
cates a  1990  installed  capacity  of  56 
GWe  to  be  provided  by  nuclear  power- 
plants.  This  includes  30  units  present- 
ly in  operation;  26  units  under  con- 
struction; and  6  units  to  be  ordered  be- 
tween 1982  and  1983.  Plans  for  plant 
orders  after  1984  will  be  revealed  in  a 
5-year  plan  currently  in  preparation. 

One  advantage  of  nuclear  power  in 
Prance  is  economic.  According  to 
recent  forecasts  by  Electrlcite  de 
France  (EDF).  the  price  of  nuclear 
power  in  1990  will  be  only  48  percent 
the  price  of  coal  power  and  28  percent 
the  price  of  oil-fired  electricity. 

It  is  anticipated  that  among  the  re- 
sults of  the  French  energy  plan  for 
the  nuclear  Industry  will  be  increased 
competitiveness  for  exports.  In  addi- 
tion, the  potential  exists  for  increased 
cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  for  work  toward 
standardizing  nuclear  power  units  and 
perhaps  eventually  pooling  resources 
in  multinational  ventures  to  build  fuel 
cycle  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  aspect  of  the 
French  energy  plan  that  should  be 
noted  is  the  goal  of  obtaining  better 
public  acceptance  by  developing  a 
'new  citizenship"  through  greater  dis- 
semination of  information  to  the 
public  and  the  elected  representatives, 
as  well  as  sharing  the  decisiormiaking 
responsibilities  between  local  authori- 
ties, regional  authorities,  and  the  na- 
tional government.  This  approach  has 
resulted  in  favorable  votes  for  restart 
of  on-site  work  at  nuclear  plants 
which  had  been  "frozen"  until  the  new 
government's  energy  plan  was  final- 
ized. This  approach  is  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  approach  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration which  we  recently  documented 
in  ERP  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
"Nuclear  Public  Information  and  Ra- 
tioned Public  Policy  Decisions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  bringing  these 
points  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  illustrate  that  a  vigorous 
nuclear  energy  program  can  contrib- 
ute significantly  toward  a  nation's 
energy  independence  regardless  of  po- 
litical changes. 

In  order  to  further  understand  how 
this  rationale  developed  in  France  and 
to  highlight  several  implications  for 
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potential  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  I  am  including  the  text  of  the 
paper  presented  by  Messers.  Pecqueur 
and  Rapin. 

A. I. F.— The  French  Nuclear  Programme: 

Permanent  Needs  and  Political  Changes 

(By  M.  Pecqueur  and  M.  Rapin) 

introduction 

During  the  twelve  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  ANS/AIF  Winter 
meeting,  two  major  political  events  have  oc- 
cured,  which  had  direct  consequencs  on  U.S. 
and  French  nuclear  policies: 

Change  of  administration  in  U.S.,  follow- 
ing President  Reagan's  election: 

New  political  majority  in  Prance,  issued 
from  presidential  and  legislative  elections. 

In  both  countries.  President  Reagan  and 
President  Mitterand  expressed,  as  candi- 
dates, their  intention  to  reexamine  thor- 
oughly the  previous  energetic  and  nuclear 
policies  followed  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  to  modify  them  wherever  they 
judge  it  appropriate. 

In  Prance,  the  reevaluation  of  the  energy 
policy  and  of  the  nuclear  programme  start- 
ed right  after  the  parliamentary  elections 
both  at  the  governmental  and  parliamenta- 
ry levels,  and  lasted  until  the  national 
debate  which  took  place  at  the  parliament 
on  last  October  6  and  7.  This  debate  was 
concluded  by  a  vote  approving  clearly  (331/ 
67)  the  energy  policy,  and  in  particular  the 
nuclear  programme,  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  government  for  the  forecom- 
ing  years.  I  would  like  to  summarize  briefly 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  this  energy 
policy,  taking  Into  account  the  French 
energy  needs  and  the  political  context,  and 
their  consequences  for  the  French  nuclear 
programme. 

FRENCH  government's  MAJOR  COAI.S 

Economically  speaking,  the  French  gov- 
ernment has  fixed  two  major  goals: 

To  increase  the  economic  growth  rate  up 
to  3%  In  1982  and  to  5%  in  the  following 
years; 

To  reduce  the  economic  growth  dependen- 
cy upon  the  energy  consumption. 

These  targets  have  led  to  propose  an  ener- 
getic programme  which  has  been  summa- 
rized by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Mauroy,  in 
three  major  items,  when  he  opened  the  par- 
liamentary debate: 

to  reduce  France's  energy  dependency 
through  an  increasing  energy  resource  di- 
versification, where  the  priority  is  given  to 
national  resources.  This  implies  notably  a 
nuclear  equipment  which  must  be  sufficient 
to  avoid  any  energy  shortage: 

to  develop  a  new  approach  to  the  energy 
problem  by  privileging  energy  consumption 
mastery  rather  than  expanding  production; 

to  develop  a  "new  citizenship"  Involving  a 
Ijetter  information  of  each  citizen  on  energy 
problems,  and  a  real  sharing  of  responsibil- 
ities between  local  authorities,  regional  au- 
thorities and  national  government. 

reduction  of  FRANCE'S  ENERGY  DEPENDENCY 
BY  A  NEW  APPROACH 

Presently,  the  French  primary  energy 
consumption  depends  for  70%  upon  foreign 
supplies— notably  56%  for  coal.  98%  for  oil, 
70%  for  gas— and  It  is  aimed  at  decreasing 
this  dependency  down  to  50%  in  1990.  To 
reach  such  a  goal,  the  following  efforts  have 
been  decided: 

A  quite  large  effort  will  be  made  to  master 
both  domestic  and  industrial  energy  con- 
sumptions. In  spite  of  the  economic  growth 
rates  which  are  aimed  at  in  the  forecoming 
years  (3-5%),  the  primary  energy  consump- 
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tion  forecast  for  1990  is  only  232  MTOE, 
lower  by  5%  than  the  previous  prediction 
(242  MTep),  whereas  the  1980  consumption 
was  192  MTOE.  Energy  savings  issued  from 
a  more  rational  use  of  energy  will  be  found- 
ed upon  increased  R  and  D  work  and  will  be 
achieved  with  new  financial.  Institutional 
and  regulatory  means. 

For  what  concerns  the  national  energy  re- 
sources, it  is  forecast  to  increase  the  coal  na- 
tional production  with  accepting  to  pay  for 
it  a  limited  overcost  with  respect  to  the 
mean  value  of  imported  coal:  this  overcost 
covers  in  some  way  insurance  for  independ- 
ent coal  supplies.  As  to  renewable  energies, 
it  Is  aimed  at  multiplying  by  three  their 
contribution  to  the  energy  balance  between 
now— in  1981  they  will  amount  to  3,4 
MTOE— and  1990. 

It  must  be  underlined  that  optimization  of 
rational  energy  use,  development  of  coal 
production  and  consumption,  and  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energy  resources  corre- 
spond to  two  specific  orientations  ch(x>sen 
by  the  government: 

they  Imply  a  largely  increased  effort  In  R 
and  D:  fundings  will  be  multiplied  by  a 
factor  three  between  1981  and  1985; 

they  fit  particularly  well  to  a  decentral- 
ized energy  policy  since  they  can  be  initiat- 
ed and  mostly  achieved  at  the  regional  level. 

The  nuclear  programme— described  in 
more  detail  hereafter— will  be  continued  on 
a  high  level  in  order  to  prevent  the  economy 
from  any  energy  shortage  by  providing  suf- 
ficient margins.  Moreover  this  will  keep  to 
the  French  nuclear  industry  its  efficiency 
and  its  competitiveness  for  exports.  Finally. 
the  following  table  provides  a  comparison 
between  the  1980  energy  situation,  and  the 
one  which  is  expected  for  1990: 
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One  observes  that  globally  speaking,  the 
structure  of  primary  energy  consumption 
which  is  expected  for  1990  is  not  far  from 
the  one  forecast  by  the  previous  govern- 
ment: oil  30%,  fosslle  resources  30%.  nuclear 
30%,  renewable  energies  10%. 

FRENCH  NUCLEAR  PROGRAMME 

Forecast  installed  capacity 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  during  and 
after  the  legislative  elections,  two  main  nu- 
clear policies  were  envisaged: 

The  large  programme  carried  out  by  the 
previous  governments  and  aiming  at  a  59 
OWe  installed  capacity  In  1990: 

A  significantly  reduced  programme,  typi- 
cally 39  GWe  Installed  by  1990.  proposed  by 
a  fraction  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

Finally,  the  government  decided,  and  the 
Parliament  approved,  a  programme  rather 
close  to  the  previous  one.  in  order  to  insure 
energy  supply  whatever  could  be  the  uncer- 
tainties on  the  other  energy  resources. 

6  PWR  units  will  be  ordered  by  1982  and 
1983:  5x1300  MWe  and  1x900  MWe  instead 
of  9  units  previously  forecast  for  those  two 
years:  6x1300  MWe  and  3x900  MWe.  This 
will  lead  to  a  56  GWe  installed  capacity  by 
1990: 


30  units  presently  in  operation:  21.8  GWe 
(net) 

26  units  in  construction:  28.6  GWe  (net) 

6  units  to  be  ordered  1982-1983:  7.2  GWe 
(net) 

6  units  to  be  disconnected  from  the  grid 
between  1982  and  1990:  1.6  GWe 

Orders  for  next  plants  from  1984  onwards 
will  be  decided  partly  according  to  the  1984- 
1988  five  year  plan  currently  under  prepara- 
tion. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  recall  that  all  the 
PWR  units  are  built  by  Framatome  which 
signed  in  last  April  1981  a  new  cooperation 
agreement  with  Westinghouse  on  the  basis 
of  equal  partnership  instead  of  the  previous 
licensor  to  licensee  relationship. 

The  first  1300  MWe  station  to  be  connect- 
ed to  the  grid  is  being  built  at  Paluel  in 
West  of  France  and  will  be  in  operation  by 
1984. 

Fast  breeder  programme 

The  national  energetic  debate  did  not  ad- 
dress the  question  of  fast  breeders,  because 
no  major  decision  has  to  be  taken  in  the 
near  future:  according  to  the  approach  pre- 
viously used  to  order  Phenlx  and  Super- 
phenix,  the  decision  for  building  future 
breeders  will  be  taken  after  a  one  year 
period  of  Superphenix  operation.  Neverthe- 
less two  facts  have  to  be  mentioned: 

Work  on  Superphenix  site  is  going  stead- 
ily, like  for  all  power  plants  for  which  con- 
struction had  started  before  the  elections; 

Design  studies  of  Superphenix  2  units  are 
continuing  at  a  level  of  funding  equivalent 
to  those  of  previous  years. 

LWR  fuel  reprocessing  . 

As  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  during 
the  national  debate:  nobody  can  assess  that 
there  is  a  better  solution  than  reprocessing 
for  irradiated  fuels.  Following  the  Parlia- 
ment approval.  La  Hague  reprocessing  plant 
will  be  modernized  and  extended  in  order; 

To  guarantee  an  improved  safety  for 
workers; 

To  respect  the  reprocessing  contracts 
signed  with  foreign  partners. 

A  special  scientific  commission  will  exam- 
ine all  the  problems  related  to  irradiated 
fuel  management  and  the  work  on  site  for 
UP3— specifically  devoted  to  foreign  con- 
tracts—will not  start  before  6  months. 


FBR  fuel  cycle 

As  well  known,  fast  breeders  require  a 
closed  fuel  cycle:  this  has  been  clearly 
achieved  for  Phenlx  where  presently  73  sub- 
assemblies Inserted  in  the  core  have  been 
fabricated  with  plutonlum  issued  from 
Phenlx  repr(x:essed  subassemblies.  Fuel  fab- 
rication and  fuel  reprcx:essing  have  been 
quite  satisfactorily  demonstrated  at  the 
workshop  level: 

At  Cadarache  for  fuel  fabrication  where 
Rapsodie.  Phenix  and  Superphenix  fuels 
are  fabricated. 

At  La  Hague  and  Marcoule  for  fuel  re- 
processing (a  total  amount  of  12  t-U  -t-  Pu- 
has  been  reprocessing  until  now). 

As  far  as  future  plants  are  concerned  for 
commercial  size  breeders,  studies  are  going 
on  by  CEA  and  COGEMA  in  order  to  opti- 
mize plant  capacity  and  time  schedule  for 
operation  in  order  to  minimize  the  FBR  fuel 
cycle  costs.  Indeed  one  has  to  note  that  an 
intermediate  capacity  for  a  fabrication  on 
reprocessing  plant,  i.e.  corresponding  only 
to  1  or  2  commercial  breeders,  must  be  ruled 
out  from  the  economical  point  of  view  be- 
cause of  leading  to  unacceptable  fuel  cycle 
cost. 
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NEW  PROCEDURKS 

If  the  nuclear  programine  defined  by  the 
government  remains  rather  close  to  the  pre- 
vious one,  the  procedures  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed for  its  development  have  been  signifi- 
cantly modified.  These  procedures  reflect 
the  will  of  increasing  the  citizens  participa- 
tion to  the  choices  by: 

Olvlng  a  better  information  both  to  citi- 
zens and  to  representatives  in  charge  of  de- 
cision-making; 

Decentralizing  the  decisions: 

Consulting  the  local  and  regional  popula- 
tion through  their  representatives: 

Controlling  the  nuclear  development  by 
parliamentary  and  administrative  authori- 
ties. 

This  will  be  achieved  by  setting  new  con- 
sultative organisms  at  local,  regional  and 
national  levels,  and  by  increasing  the  role  of 
safety  organisms. 

A  typical  example  of  the  approach  is  given 
by  the  consultations  recently  made  to  re- 
start the  work  on  the  sites  which  were 
frozen  after  the  elections  until  the  national 
debate. 

Indeed,  according  to  what  was  decided  by 
the  government,  consultations  are  in 
progress  to  determine  the  opportunity  of  re- 
starting the  work  on  five  frozen  sites: 

At  the  local  level,  in  the  parishes  sur- 
rounding each  frozen  site. 

At  the  regional  level.  If  the  local  repre- 
sentatives are  unfavourable  to  work  restart. 

Eventually  in  the  parliament,  if  an  opposi- 
tion appears  between  regional  and  national 
positions. 

As  an  example  the  following  table  pre- 
sents the  results  of  the  local  consultations 
for  these  five  frozen  sites  and  the  partial  re- 
sults available  up  to  now  at  the  regional 
level: 
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Incidentally,  one  can  note  that  the  pro- 
portion of  parishes  favourable  to  restart  of 
the  on-site  work  reflects  rather  well  the  pro- 
portion of  citizens  in  favour  of  nuclear 
energy  as  expressed  by  a  recent  call-up: 
62%. 

CONCLUSION 

French  recent  political  events  leading  to  a 
new  majority  have  put  in  evidence  that: 

Due  to  Prance's  energy  situation,  the  na- 
tional nuclear  programme  is  practically  in- 
dependent of  political  changes: 

A  better  public  acceptance  can  be  aimed 
at  through  larger  information  of  citizens 
and  elected  representatives,  and  through 
sharing  of  decision  making  at  various  levels. 

Finally,  the  nuclear  energy  relative  contri- 
bution to  the  total  energy  consumption  does 
not  change  significantly  and  the  main 
change  concerns  the  primary  energy  needs 
which  should  be  reduced  by  a  more  rational 
use  of  energy. 

In  the  same  time.  President  Reagan's 
recent  address  on  nuclear  energy  confirms 
the  new  administration  will  for  restarting 
US  nuclear  programme.  The  convergence 
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between  U.S.  and  French  views  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  nuclear  energy  should  help  to  re- 
vitalize nuclear  progranunes  worldwide. 

Convergences  of  view  points  on  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  nuclear  energy  should 
lead  to  an  increased  International  coopera- 
tion which  permit  to  spare  national  fund- 
ings to  design  standardized  units,  and  even- 
tually to  pool  fuel  cycle  plants  between  sev- 
eral countries.* 


February  2,  1982 
NO,  IT'S  MORALLY  WRONG 


GROWTH  OF  SOVIET 
STRATEGIC  SUPERIORITY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIv;:S 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
anyone  still  has  any  doubts  as  to  our 
growing  strategic  vulnerability,  they 
should  read  carefully  the  short  study 
prepared  by  Mr.  Igore  Glagol'ev,  a 
Soviet  defector.  It  is  a  grim  picture 
indeed.  Soviet  production  lines  contin- 
ue to  roll  and  it  appears  that  no  new 
American  strategic  weapons  can  be 
ready  until  1985,  if  then.  The  study 
follows  for  the  edification  of  those 
who  feel  serene  as  regards  our  nation- 
al security. 

GROWTH  OF  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  SUPERIORITY,  1976-85 


1976 

1980 

Unilateral  reduction  of  U. 
SlBlils 

S  strategic  forces: 

419 
6S6 

i 
i 

1.200 

22 

900 

3.200 

145 

29 

+  4.000 

Some 

347 

576 

Owtoiment  in  United  Stal 
New  tnHistic  missile 
KBIUs 

B  1976-80: 
submarines 

NewSUan's 

Antisatedite  oeafioni 

Antibaflistc  missile  v 
Soviet  production  of  new 
1976-80: 

KSMs 

Ballistic  missaie  SIM 
SlBM's 

Strate{K  bombers.J 

leapons 

strategic  weapons. 

larines.    

Attack  sutKiiarines  4 

Additional  stratetic « 
Antisatellite  aieapons 

1 

Mefatonnage  of  stra 
Qiernical  macnns  ( 
Antisatellite  weaoom 
Stiatetic  antiiiraaft 
ABM  iilmt  launda 
Attack  sutmunnes .. 

rartieads 

egic  weapons 

ons) 

United 
SUtes 

'3.500 

42.000 

None 

None 

None 

84 

USSR 

■18.000 
350000 

Some 

12.000 

IS  

32 

190 

1981 

1985 

Planned  uniUteral  reduction  of  U.S.  stratejic 
weapons 

Ofd^lTs  (no  new  ones  deployed) 

Ballistic  missile  sulaiirines 

346 

1.052 

36 

0 
0 

> 1.000 

>20 

>150 

> 4.000 

>^ 

272 
1000 
»35 

Planned  production  of  Ui  strategic  wtapons: 
Antisatellite  weapon 

Strategic  antiaircraft 
ProPaWe  Soviet  groductw 
ons.  1981-85- 

KSM's 

missiles 

of  strategic  weap- 

Ballistic  missile  subtiannes 

Strategic  bomPers 

Additional  strategic  wartieadi.        „   .. 

Attack  suPmannes 

Antisatellite  weapons      

'  About  « 4  new  ones 

Note  —As  a  result,  tite  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  put  out  ol  action  ttie 
bulk  of  tlie  American  retiiatory  forces  by  1985 

Sources  The  annual  uports  of  ttie  Oepartment  ol  Deli:,.se.  ■'Soviel  Military 
Power"  (1981)  and   The  Military  Balance    (London)* 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  have  recently  carried  sev- 
eral articles  dealing  with  new  regula- 
tions being  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  regulate  the  family  planning  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Most  of  these  are  carried  out 
under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  area  are  extremely  important, 
though  not  necessarily  beneficial. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  the  current  "epidem- 
ic" in  teenage  pregnancies  correlates 
perfectly  with  the  conunencement  and 
increase  in  the  Federal  funding  of 
"family  planning"  programs. 

That  is  so.  I  believe,  because  most  of 
the  agencies  which  have  received  Fed- 
eral money  to  carry  out  family  plan- 
ning activities  do  so  without  any  atten- 
tion at  all  to  the  moral  implications  of 
sexual  relations.  Indeed,  the  majority 
of  these  agencies  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  in^t  that  they  will  make 
no  judgments  whatever  about  the  mo- 
rality of  sexual  relations  for  teen- 
agers—or for  that  matter  for  adults,  in 
whatever  variety  they  may  occur.  Sex 
for  teenagers,  these  agencies  insist,  is 
their  own  business.  Our  only  job  is  to 
see  that  they  do  not  get  hurt,  so  we 
provide  them  with  contraceptives,  and 
abortions  if  they  want  them.  What 
they  want  and  do  is  their  business,  and 
none  of  ours. 

The  result,  of  course,  is  easy  justifi- 
cation to  adolescents  to  follow  the  de- 
mands of  their  physical  natures.  Thus 
the  mushrooming  rates  of  venereal 
disease,  teenage  pregnancy,  illegit- 
imate births,  and  abortion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
columnist  Colman  McCarthy  has  re- 
cently written  about  the  fatuousness 
of  this  approach.  Mr.  McCarthy,  cer- 
tainly not  a  Moral  Majoritarian— 
though  quite  possibly  a  member  of  the 
Moral  Majority— sees  clearly  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  telling  young 
people  that  it  is  wrong  to  shoplift, 
ttike  drugs,  or  cheat  in  school,  and 
asks  why  it  is  so  hard  for  us  to  tell 
them  that  it  is  wrong  to  have  sex  at 
their  age. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  found  Mr. 
McCarthy's  comments  very  much  to 
the  point,  as  we  think  about  the  regu- 
lations soon  to  emerge  from  HHS,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
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No.  It's  Morally  Wrong 

As  teachers  of  reproduction,  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America  has  few 
peers.  As  counselors  in  sexuality,  it  has  few 
ideas. 

Nowhere  is  the  difference  better  seen 
than  in  'Teensex?  It's  Okay  to  Say  NO 
WAY."  Last  week  the  federation  announced 
that  the  pamphlet  has  become  a  '•best- 
seller," with  1.5  million  copies  distributed 
since  publication  in  1979. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  pamphlet's 
effort  to  "allay  the  hesitation  and  fear  some 
teen-agers  feel  about  saying  'no'  "  to  sex. 
And  no  one  can  deny  that  the  high  rates  of 
teen-age  pregnancy,  abortion  and  veneral 
disease  have  created  a  chaos  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, as  one  social  observer  noted,  "Our  bi- 
ological drives  are  several  million  years 
older  than  our  intelligence." 

The  intellectual  failure  of  Planned  Par- 
enthood is  that  it  provides  no  moral  context 
for  the  discussion.  The  ethical  teachings  of 
history's  moral  leaders  on  promiscuity  are 
ignored.  Instead,  teen-agers  are  spoken  to  in 
pitter-pat.  The  federation  counsels  them 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  line  "C'mon,  every- 
body's doing  it."  They  are  told  the  "only 
question  is:  What's  right  for  you?"  They  are 
advised  that  sex  won't  cure  loneliness,  prove 
independence  or  increase  popularity. 

But  they  aren't  given  moral  guidance— 
that  sexual  looseness  violates  moral  codes 
representing  the  collective  integrity  that 
has  endured  throughout  history.  They 
aren't  told  that  chastity  and  abstinence  for 
adolescents  are  values  honored  in  all  the 
world's  major  religions. 

That  groups  like  Planned  Parenthood 
avoid  the  moral  context  of  human  sexuality 
is  an  easy  out:  the  kids  might  call  us  prudes, 
they  might  tell  us  to  peddle  our  Victorian 
hangups  elsewhere. 

Such  hesitation  vanishes  when  we  tell  the 
young  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  shoplift, 
to  take  drugs  or  to  cheat  in  school. 

Schools  and  public  service  agencies  that 
don't  hesitate  to  impart  these  value-laden 
strictures  lose  their  nerve  in  sexual  educa- 
tion. Some  schools  see  themselves  as  for- 
ward-thinking merely  to  be  giving  courses  in 
sexual  teclinology.  Others  go  further  and 
join  the  Planned  Parenthood  effort  to  pro- 
vide value-free  counseling. 

But  it's  not  enough.  It  leaves  the  yoimg 
floating  free.  One  way  or  another,  they  are 
being  sexually  educated  all  the  time— at  the 
magazine  back,  by  films  and  television,  by 
advertisements  that  depict  Joe  Namath  or 
Brooke  Shields  hawking  suggestiveness. 

With  human  sexuality  being  "taught"  In 
this  kind  of  cultural  explosion,  the  chances 
increase  that  the  young  will  make  sexual  de- 
cisions based  on  ignorance.  If  a  group  like 
Planned  Parenthood,  which  puts  itself  for- 
ward as  an  "advocate  of  reproductive  rights 
for  everyone,"  is  tepid  about  discussing 
moral  codes,  the  young  are  that  much  more 
vulnerable  to  reactionary  moralizers  at  the 
other  extreme.  These  are  the  book-banners 
and  finger-pointers  who  in  their  Thou- 
Shalt-Not  crusades  offer  nothing  more  than 
railing  against  America  the  New  Sodom  and 
Gomorah. 

Caught  in  the  middle  and  supported  by 
neither  the  pamphleteers  of  Planned  Par- 
enthood nor  the  New  Puritans  passing  their 
"family  life"  laws,  are  educators  like  Mary 
Lee  Tatum.  For  the  past  nine  years,  she  has 
been  teaching  a  seminar  in  human  sexuality 
within  a  value  framework  at  George  Mason 
High  School  in  Falls  Church.  "The  students 
really  want  to  talk  about  morals  Euid 
values."  she  says.  "They  are  eager  to  discuss 
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why  they  do  things  and  the  consequences  of 
their  behavior,  romantic  and  sexual.  In  the 
classroom.  I  try  to  create  an  excitement 
about  developing  one's  values. 

Every  high  school  in  the  country  should 
have  a  teacher  like  Mary  Lee  Tatum.  She 
understands  that  a  moral  perspective  is  as 
needed  a  form  of  prevention  against  un- 
wanted pregnancy  and  venereal  disease  as  a 
luiowledge  of  birth  control,  fertility  and 
anatomy. 

For  the  unmarried  young,  it's  okay  to  say, 
"no,  it's  morally  wrong."* 


WORKER  SAFETY  IMPROVE- 
MENTS SET  OSHA  BENCHMARK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  figures 
on  job-related  fatalities,  injuries,  and 
illnesses  In  the  United  States  in  1980 
became  available  late  last  year,  and  aU 
fell  simultaneously  for  the  first  time 
in  5  years. 

In  this  development  we  are  doubly 
fortunate. 

The  first  good  fortune  touches  on 
human  and  economic  values— hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  were 
spared— and  the  second  on  evidence 
and  political  judgment. 

As  the  current  controversy  over  the 
economy  shows,  events  rarely  develop 
in  ways  that  furnish  a  clear  bench- 
mark against  which  to  judge  changes 
in  governing  attitudes. 

But  these  1980  figures  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  mean 
just  such  a  reference  exists  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA). 

As  1981  began,  a  new  administration 
and  a  new  attitude  took  hold  at 
OSHA,  and  the  deregulators  and  the 
new  managers  began  to  throw  out  the 
old  ways  of  doing  things  just  as  fast  as 
the  rules  of  procedure  would  let  it 
happen. 

But  in  the  figures  for  1980,  we  have 
a  clear  picture  of  the  result  of  doing 
things  the  old  way,  and  this  decline  in 
fatalities.  Injuries  and  illnesses  is  the 
line  between  old  and  new;  it  is  clear 
and  unmistakable. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
BLS  figures  indicate  that  the  much- 
criticized  old  ways  of  attaining  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  brought 
about  the  following  results: 

A  fall  in  occupational  injury  and  ill- 
ness from  9.5  cases  per  100  full-time 
workers  in  1979  to  8.7  in  1980:  a  fall  in 
fatalities  from  8.6  per  100,000  workers 
to  7.7;  a  fall  in  the  lost  workday  inci- 
dence rate  from  4.2  to  3.9:  and  a  fall  in 
injury  rates  in  all  size  categories  for 
industry. 

The  BLS  said  this  meant:  500,000 
fewer  job-related  injuries  (or  an  ad- 
justed 400,000  fewer  if  you  accept  the 
finding  that  20  percent  of  the  decline 
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was  due  to  fewer  hours  worked  in 
1980);  200,000  fewer  injuries  involving 
lost  workdays;  1,700,000  fewer  lost 
workdays;  and  a  decline  by  18,700  in 
new  occupational  diseases  diagnosed. 

Congress  put  OSHA  in  business  in 
1971,  and  since  then,  the  injury  rate 
and  lost  workdays  have  been  points 
upon  which  critics  have  fastened  their 
jaws. 

To  those  who  contended  the  injury 
rate  made  the  drive  for  occupational 
safety  and  health  a  failure,  I  say,  I  dis- 
agree because  the  task  was  tremen- 
dous in  scope,  and  the  rates  fell,  in 
fact,  as  a  result  of  the  effort. 

These  BLS  figures  cover  just  about 
everything  anybody  does  to  make  a 
living  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
credit  for  the  general  reduction  cannot 
go  to  OSHA  because  other  agencies 
and  jurisdictions  are  involved. 

But  the  main  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility—and all  of  the  criticism— was  as- 
signed to  OSHA,  and  so  should  be 
much  of  the  credit. 

The  policies,  practices,  standards, 
and  enforcement  that  brought  about 
this  decline  now  are  undergoing  ad- 
ministrative reevaluation  and  modifi- 
cation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Safety,  I  welcome  the 
clear  demarcation  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  as  should  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  worker  health  and  safety. 

Congress  should  keep  in  mind  this 
success  that  OSHA  has  had,  as  should 
those  tempted  to  replace  the  now- 
proved  with  the  untested. 


SISTER  CITIES  OP  SACRAMENTO 
AND  MATSUYAMA  PROMOTE 
UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  outstanding  example 
of  international  goodwill  that  has  de- 
veloped between  the  capital  city  of  the 
State  of  California  and  the  capital  city 
of  the  Ehime  Prefecture  of  Japan. 

The  cities  of  Sacramento  and  Mat- 
suyama  last  year  entered  into  a  formal 
agreement  to  share  "sister  city" 
status,  an  affiliation  which  gives  citi- 
zens of  each  community  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  broaden  their  under- 
standing of  the  cultures  of  our  two 
great  nations. 

These  sister  cities  have  much  In 
common.  Both  are  superbly  positioned 
between  the  sea  and  the  moimtains, 
sharing  qualities  of  tremendous  natu- 
ral beauty.  The  official  flower  of  each 
is  the  beautiful  camellia;  both  commu- 
nities proudly  hold  annual  camellia 
festivals. 
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Though  Sacremento  and  Matsuyama 
are  separated  by  6,000  miles,  a  close 
bond  of  friendship  is  developing,  both 
at  the  official  levels  of  city  govern- 
ment and  among  individual  citizens. 

A  number  of  exchange  visits  have  al- 
ready occurred.  Including  a  visit  to 
Sacramento  last  Augiist  by  Mat- 
suyama Mayor  Tokio  Nakamura  and 
26  other  citizens  of  his  community. 
Mayor  Nakamura  Joined  Sacramento 
Mayor  Phillip  Isenberg  in  signing  the 
document  officially  declaring  the 
sister  city  arrangement. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  formally  commend  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Sacramento  com- 
munty.  Dr.  Virginia  S.  Mueller,  for  her 
leadership  in  helping  to  establish  and 
continuing  to  promote  this  excellent 
civic  enterprise.  Dr.  Mueller  serves  as 
president  of  the  Sacramento-Mat- 
suyama  Sister  City  Corp.  and  has  rep- 
resented Sacramento  in  travel  to  Mat- 
suyama. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  promoting  sister  city  arrange- 
ments between  their  own  communities 
and  cities  throughout  the  world.  Es- 
tablishing these  bonds  of  friendship 
can  contribute  immeasurably  to  inter- 
national understanding.* 


AN  AWARD  WINNING  SPEECH 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OrUARTLUrD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Kathleen  Jarboe.  in  the  Afternoon 
Delight  of  St.  Mary's  County.  Md., 
provides  an  interesting  perspective  on 
America  today.  The  freedom  of  ex- 
pression which  we  hold  dear  in  this 
country  can  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
I  insert  this  article,  as  a  sign  that  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
responsibility  to  let  their  voices  be 
heard  and  help  shape  the  course  of 
this  great  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

Voicx  OP  Democracy 

Together  we  build  America— this  is  an  ob- 
vloua  statement.  We  know  whatever  Amer- 
ica becomes,  it  will  be  the  sum  total  of  her 
people.  So  together  we  build  America.  What 
wUl  we  build?  What  ia  the  ideal  America? 

If  I  took  a  dozen  people,  and  asked  them 
each  to  build  a  common  place  object.  In  the 
end  I  would  have  twelve  different  and 
unique  objects.  All  would  be  correct,  but  all 
would  be  different  because  they  were  cre- 
ated by  different  people,  with  different 
views  of  the  end  goal. 

What  then,  is  our  goal?  Is  it  peace?  Is  it  a 
better  education  for  our  children?  Is  it  a 
better  economy?  Is  it  freedom?  Is  it  all  of 
these  things?  And  If  so,  how  do  we  see 
achieving  them?  How  can  we  know?  With- 
out communication  we  cannot. 

That  is  why  the  freedom  of  expression  is 
so  stressed  in  our  nation;  because  it  is  not 
Just  a  freedom  to  talce  or  leave,  but  a  duty. 
It  is  our  duty,  to  examine  what  we  believe 
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and  communicate  that  to  others,  in  order  to 
make  a  better  defined  picture  of  our  goal. 

Our  views  for  America  are  comparable  to 
a  vector,  which  represents  a  force  with  its 
own  direction  and  magnitude.  If  I  took  a 
graph  with  thousands  of  vectors  on  it,  only 
one  vector  would  represent  the  sum  total.  If 
just  one  vector  were  added,  the  major  vector 
would  change.  Just  as  every  vector  has  an 
effect  or  the  ultimate  direction  and  magni- 
tude of  the  major  vector,  so  all  expressed 
views  and  concepts  have  an  influence  on  the 
direction  of  society.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to 
know  our  true  goal  for  our  nation,  without 
everyone  wllltng  to  express  themselves  and 
be  heard.  Americans  mustn't  fear  the  free- 
dom of  expression.  In  a  democracy,  no  one 
can  afford  to  fear  speaking  out  or  having 
others  be  open  with  their  opinions.  We  must 
have  faith  that  the  final  vector  and  final  di- 
rection of  society  will  be  one  of  a  positive 
force.  We  must  have  faith  in  one  another 
and  we  must  be  worthy  of  the  faith  of 
others. 

As  within  an  independent  organism,  the 
cells  are  interdependent,  so  within  our  inde- 
pendent nation  we  depend  upon  one  an- 
other. And  Just  as  within  that  organism 
each  cell  must  continually  send  out  Im- 
pulses, so  must  each  of  us!  as  citizens,  con- 
tinually express  and  communicate  our  ideas, 
views  and  opinions  of  our  goal.  There  are 
millions  of  cells  within  a  body  and  millions 
of  people  within  our  nation.  Yet.  it  takes 
only  one  cell  to  stop  functioning  properly, 
to  stop  giving  impulses,  to  cause  a  cancer  to 
develop.  It  takes  just  one  person  to  stop 
communicating,  to  cause  a  mutation  in  our 
society  leading  to  a  cancer  of  indifference. 
This  is  what  we  must  fight  and  the  most  ef- 
fective way  is  to  prevent  it  within  our  indi- 
vidual selves.  If  we  each  do  our  part,  use 
and  express  our  own  unique  way  of  seeing 
things,  our  goal  will  be  clear.  Then  we  can 
unite  behind  that  goal,  building  together 
the  America  within  us  all.* 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  AND  THE 
SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. January  23,  1982,  the  Washington 
Post  printed  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Savaging  of  the  Space  Program."  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  editorial 
for  two  reasons:  FMrst,  because  of  my 
longtime  Interest  in  space,  and  second, 
because  I  had  recently  received  an  in- 
formative letter  from  the  author  of 
the  editorial.  Prof.  Michael  E.  Lip- 
schutz  of  the  Purdue  Chemistry  De- 
partment 

The  administration  has  announced 
its  intention  to  cut  back  NASA's  plane- 
tary program  through  which  Voyagers 
I  and  II  have  brought  us  the  marvel- 
ous pictures  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
and  Professor  Lipschutz  clearly  de- 
scribes the  Impacts  this  will  have  on 
his  and  similar  research  efforts.  The 
cuts  are  presented  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery,  but  I 
have  serious  reservations  that  cutting 
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such  programs  will  help  such  a  recov- 
ery. 

A  major  tenet  of  the  theory  behind 
the  administration's  plan  seems  to  be 
that  an  increase  in  confidence  in  the 
future  will  lead  to  greater  investment 
and  subsequent  industrial  activity.  But 
the  cutting  of  programs  such  as 
NASA's  planetary  exploration  activi- 
ties is  not  consonant  with  the  theory. 
Such  cuts  turn  away  from  the  future; 
they  represent  a  denial  of  investment 
in  people  and  the  development  of  their 
competences;  they  destroy  the  mo- 
mentum of  teams  of  researchers  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us.  F»rofes- 
sor  Lipschutz'  editorial  refers  briefly 
to  the  talents  his  program  has  devel- 
oped, and  their  fruitful  use  in  private 
industry.  The  letter  which  Professor 
Lipschutz  had  sent  me  goes  Into  more 
detail  about  how  scientists  trained  in 
his  program  are  employed  in  industry. 
The  letter  together  with  the  editorial 
show  how  these  cuts  are  likely  to  work 
against,  not  for,  economic  recovery. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  pause  for  a 
moment  to  discuss  an  argument  often 
made  against  basic  research.  The  argu- 
ment goes  something  like  this— if  in- 
dustry really  needed  these  new  tech- 
niques they  would  Just  develop  them; 
or  they  would  pay  someplace  like 
Purdue  to  develop  them.  So  why  do  we 
need  a  planetary  program  and  other 
basic  research?  The  answer  is  so 
simple  as  to  be  almost  tautological:  If 
industy  knew  what  to  do,  in  each  spe- 
cific case,  they  would  do  it.  Often  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do.  The  valuable 
and  efficient  principle  of  maximizing 
profits  means  that  almost  all  industri- 
al staff  are  focused  on  their  existing 
processes  and  technologies  and  clearly 
forseeable  improvements  to  them.  If  a 
new  direction  is  needed,  involving  a 
fundamental  Improvement,  it  is  likely 
to  come  from  outside.  History  records 
this  again  and  again. 

So  there  is  a  need  for  vigorous  pro- 
grams exploring  and  creating  new  sci- 
ence and  technololgy  as  a  seedbed  for 
iimovation.  Economic  recovery  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  statistics  and  corre- 
lations. There  needs  to  be  new,  real, 
substantial  economic  activity.  Shuf- 
fling hollow  numbers  may  hide  prob- 
lems for  awhile,  but  if  there  Is  no  cre- 
ation of  new  wealth,  the  shuffling 
eventually  will  be  revealed  as  merely 
cosmetic.  The  technology  Professor 
Lipschutz  creates  leads  to  a  real  in- 
crease in  our  wealth. 

Surely,  there  is  a  need  to  get  the 
Goverrunent  off  the  backs  of  the 
people,  but  we  must  have  the  under- 
standing to  realize  that  not  all  Gov- 
ernment programs  are  burdens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  that 
the  editorial  and  letter  by  Professor 
Lipschutz  will  help  us  achieve  this  un- 
derstanding, I  include  them  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  Members. 
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Purdue  University, 
Department  or  Chemistry, 

December  14,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  Puqua, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  at  this 
time  to  offer  some  information  which,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  considered  in  your  delibera- 
tions on  the  FY  1983  NASA  Authorization 
Bill.  Essentially,  I  argue  that  a  generally  un- 
recognized by-product  of  basic  research  in 
the  Space  Sciences  are  new  Ph.D.'s.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  their  training,  these  Ph.D.'s 
are  extremely  valuable  and  are  eagerly 
sought  for  research  and  production  activi- 
ties in  modem  high-technology  industries.  I 
describe  some  specifics  below. 

Since  1965,  when  I  joined  the  Purdue 
Chemistry  Department,  I  and  my  research 
group  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
efforts  on  developing  accurate  and  sensitive 
techniques  for  analyzing  certain  metals 
present  In  stony  meteorites  in  extremely 
low  or  ultratrace  concentration  levels. 
Today,  we  are  the  only  group  In  the  world 
carrying  out  such  analyses.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  this  research  from  our  stand- 
point is  the  coherent  Interpretation  of  the 
analytical  data  to  understand  the  formation 
of  solid  objects  in  the  solar  system.  Thus 
the  dozen  or  so  Ph.D.'s  who  have  gone 
through  my  laboratory  have  had  to  learn 
(and  develop)  new  techniques  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, a  way  of  thinking  about  chemical 
processes  in  the  world  as  it  exists,  not  as  it 
appears  in  a  "clean"  laboratory  system. 

Today,  most  of  my  former  students  are 
not  engaged  in  space  research  but,  rather, 
are  in  industrial  laboratories,  using  their 
knowledge    and    talents    in    such    diverse 
projects  as  the  production  of  solid-state  de- 
vices and  petroleum  exploration.  For  exam- 
ple, one  who  obtained  his  Ph.D.  in  1981  is 
the  process  control  chemist  for  the  produc- 
tion of  large-system  computer  circuit  boards 
and  of  high-purity  silicon  chips  for  an  IBM 
plant  in  New  York.  His  job  is  to  set  up  and 
supervise  the  operation  of  complex,  continu- 
ous flow  analytical  systems  to  assure  that 
solid-state  devices  being  produced  contain 
appropriate  amounts  of  necessary  trace  con- 
stituents and  are  free  of  others  that  would 
degrade  the  performance  of  these  devices. 
Another,  who  obtained  his  Ph.D.  in  1978,  is 
using  trace  elements  geochemistry  in  petro- 
leum  exploration.    Certain   trace    elements 
are  known  to  be  geochemical  markers  of  the 
presence  of  petroleum,   as  may  be  other 
chemical  characteristics.  This  former  stu- 
dent established  a  trace  element  laboratory 
for  Shell  in  Texas  and  is  engaged  in  analyz- 
ing drill  cores  for  known  and  possible  mark- 
ers of  petroleum.  His  geochemical  knowl- 
edge and  some  of  the  techniques  he  uses 
were  established  during  his  Ph.D.  research. 
I  could  cite  other  analogous  cases  but 
these  two  should  suffice.  Essentially  as  the 
result  of  basic  research  in  Space  Science, 
scientists  have  been  acquired  unique  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  which  are  being  ap- 
plied to  modem-day,  high-technology  indus- 
trial problems.   They  could   not   have  ac- 
quired this  training  In  any  other  way  and 
such  training  is,  today,  very  rare.  Indeed, 
within  the  past  tWo  months  recruiters  for 
three  other  companies  have  visited  my  lab- 
oratories asking  to  speak  to  my  current  stu- 
dents who  are  within  three  years  of  com- 
pleting their  Ph.D.'s.  These  companies  have 
needs  now  but  cannot  fill  them. 

In  the  past  5-6  years,  funding  In  the  Space 
Sciences  and  in  other  areas  have  been  cut- 
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back  so  severely  as  to  cripple  basic  research. 
I  appreciate  that  In  these  economic  times, 
all  budgetary  requests  must  be  evaluated 
even  more  carefully  than  in  the  past.  The 
intent  of  the  Administration  proposals  for 
FY  1983  Is  for  economic  recovery.  However, 
If  they  are  enacted,  they  will  complete  the 
destruction     that     other     Administrations 
began.  I.  for  one,  and  others  will  be  forced 
to  terminate  our  research  activities.  Who, 
then,  will  train  new  Ph.D.'s  to  participate  in 
and,  Indeed,  create  this  economic  recovery? 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  critical  Juncture  In 
history.  The  economic  needs  of  our  Nation 
in  both  the  short  and  long  term  argue  for 
immediate  increased  funding  for  basic  re- 
search—not constant,  reduced  or  no  fimd- 
ing.  These  last  are  equivalent  in  my  Judge- 
ment: the  only  question  Is  how  rapidly  will 
occur    the    destruction    of    our    ability    to 
produce  personnel  with  the  knowledge  and 
training  necessary  to  sustain  or  improve  our 
advanced  technological  base.  I  trust  that 
you  will  Include  this  in  your  consideration 
of  the  FY  1983  NASA  Authorization  BUI.  If 
I  can  be  of  any  help,  please  feel  free  to  call 
upon  me. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  E.  Lipschutz, 
Professor  and  Head  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23,  19821 

The  Savaginc  op  the  Space  Program 

(By  Michael  E.  Lipschutz) 

West  Lapayette,  Inc.— Last  month  I  sat 
down  with  my  research  staff —eight  talented 
young  scientists— and  told  them  what  the 
latest  round  of  proposed  cuts  In  space-sci- 
ence funding  will  do  to  their  careers.  It  was 
a  somber  meeting. 

On  Dec.  2,  President  Reagan's  science  ad- 
viser. George  Keyworth,  Indicated  the  ad- 
ministration plans  to  cut  back  NASA  fund- 
ing so  severely  that  early  in  1983  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  have  a  Solar  System 
Exploration  Program.  The  public  is  most  fa- 
miliar with  this  program  through  such  mis- 
sions as  Voyager  I  and  II  that  passed  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Satum  and  are  now  en 
route  to  Uranus. 

Under  presidents  Ford  and  Carter,  space- 
science  funding  was  curtailed,  and  this,  cou- 
pled with  inflation,  removed  all  but  the 
barest  bones  from  the  Solar  System  Explo- 
ration Program.  The  program  cost  $175  mil- 
lion for  basic  research  in  fiscal  1981— about 
88  cents  per  person  in  the  United  States. 
NASA  directed  >9  million  of  that  sum  to  the 
Planetary  Materials  Program,  which  sup- 
ports all  studies  on  meteorites,  lunar  sam- 
ples, cosmic  dust  and  even  some  terrestrial 
samples.  What  the  present  administration 
proposes  would  destroy  even  these  bare 
bones. 

Please  understand  that  research  money  is 
not  parceled  out  arbitrarily.  Only  the  best 
science  can  be  and  is  funded.  Scientists  in 
U.S.  universities  and  research  centers 
submit  proposals  describing  their  research 
and  Ito  significance  to  NASA.  NASA  In  turn 
sends  these  proposals  to  experts  for  evalua- 
tion. 

My  research  program  passed  all  of  these 
hurdles,  and  for  the  past  few  years  my  re- 
search group  conducted  research  on  meteor- 
ites and  lunar  samples  for  about  (73.000  an- 
nually. What  were  these  funds  used  for? 
They  were  used  to  pay  salaries  to  those  stu- 
dents I  talked  to;  that  is.  for  graduate  stu- 
dents doing  research  for  their  PhD  degrees, 
for  co-workers  who  already  have  PhDs  but 
want  to  leam  new  techniques  and  approach- 
es, and  for  a  small  portion  of  my  salary. 
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These  funds  bought  chemicals  and  equip- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  money  was  spent 
on  Earth,  in  the  United  States. 

What  did  these  funds  produce?  They  pro- 
duced a  lot  of  knowledge  on  the  genesis  and 
evolution  of  soUd  objects  during  formation 
of  the  solar  system,  on  the  behavior  of 
matter  at  high  temperatures  and  pressures, 
on  the  nature  of  the  solid  state  and  on  the 
Antarctic;  they  could  produce  a  lot  more 
knowledge.  I  won't  dwell  on  this  because  the 
absolute  worth  of  knowledge  is  incalculable. 
I  will  point  out,  however,  that  these  funds 
led  to  the  discovery  of  two  processes:  a 
method  for  producing  Industrial  diamonds 
artificially,  which  is  being  used  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  and  a  technique  for  extract- 
ing elements  from  the  earth  or  in  space  that 
ultimately  may  prove  very  useful. 

Knowledge  gained  was  taken  to  the  class- 
room, where  undergraduates  learned  that 
science  can  be  understood  and  applied.  Fi- 
nally, the  funds  led  to  the  production  of 
about  10  studenu  with  PhD  degrees.  Today, 
most  are  working  for  such  companies  as 
IBM,  Shell  and  Procter  and  Gamble,  not  in 
space  research.  These  former  students  are 
using  the  knowledge  and  techniques  they 
learned  at  Purdue  to  produce  better  solid- 
state  devices,  develop  Improved  catalysts  for 
chemical  reactions  and  explore  energy 
sources. 

In  anticipation  of  the  administration's  ter- 
mination of  Solar  System  Exploration,  most 
research  grants  for  fiscal  1982— my  own  in- 
cluded—have been  cut  severely.  Some  were 
terminated.  All  of  these  granU  survived  in- 
tense scrutiny  and  all  were  deemed  to  be 
very  important  scientifically.  Officials  In 
NASA  and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
are  trying  desperately  to  keep  as  many  pro- 
ductive groups  as  possible  functioning  at  a 
"starvation  level"  this  year  in  hope  that 
public  pressure  will  cause  the  administra- 
tion to  reconsider  its  decision  to  termlitate 
Solar  System  Exploration. 

If  nothing  is  done  now.  solar-system  ex- 
ploration is  dead  in  this  country,  at  least  for 
the  next  few  decades.  It  wUl  cost  much 
more  to  resurrect  this  program  later  than  to 
continue  It  now.  Worse  still,  the  United 
States  will  have  handed  over  world  leader- 
ship in  space  to  others.* 


PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OP  THE 
UNION  LEAVES  MANY  QUES- 
TIONS UNANSWERED 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP  GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiieaday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Insular  Affairs,  I  have  to  publicly 
express  my  concern  over  portions  of 
President  Reagan's  state  of  the  Union 
address. 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  our  applause  for  his  ef- 
forts to  tackle  a  number  of  serious 
problems  facing  this  Nation.  I  have 
never  questioned  Mr.  Reagan's  sinceri- 
ty nor  his  desire  to  keep  America 
strong.  He  has  proven  himself  to  be  an 
able  leader  who  has  confidence  in  his 
programs  and  his  gosils. 
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I  only  wish  I  could  share  some  of  his 
confidence  In  the  goals  he  is  pursuing. 
I  do  share  his  deep  concern  over  the 
manner  in  which  we  manage  the  tax- 
payers dollars.  Clearly,  something  has 
to  be  done  to  control  rampant  spend- 
ing and  Government  waste.  President 
Reagan  has  made  a  laudable  start  in 
these  directions,  yet  I  sincerely  ques- 
tion whether  his  destination  is  where 
this  country  should  be  heading. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  turning 
over  control  for  many  programs  to  the 
States.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  local  communities  to 
address  their  needs  on  an  individual 
basis  rather  than  trying  to  meet  the 
standards  set  by  Washington.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  we  are  going  about  this 
in  the  right  manner  nor  do  I  believe 
that  we  have  really  thought  through 
what  we  are  committing  this  Govern- 
ment to  do  in  the  next  few  years. 

This  fact  is  extremely  important  to 
the  Nation's  poor  and  my  own  con- 
stituents who  have,  for  better  or 
worse,  come  to  depend  on  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  large  part  of  their 
local  governmental  support.  No  one  I 
know  likes  welfare.  We  on  Guam  cer- 
tainly find  it  contrary  to  our  tradi- 
tions, nor  do  we  like  to  be  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  U.S.  Government  for 
so  much  of  our  local  funding  for  vari- 
ous programs.  But  this  dependence  is 
based  on  many  factors,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  a  lack  of  viable  alternatives. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union 
address  does  not  indicate  in  any  way 
how  he  intends  to  deal  with  the  nearly 
4  million  Americans  who  live  outside 
the  50  States.  While  I  certainly  under- 
stand that  he  has  many  pressing  prob- 
lems, until  I  see  more  information,  I 
must  remain  alarmed  over  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  U.S.  territories  will  suffer 
a  disproportionate  reduction  in  Feder- 
al spending  and  Federal  logistical  sup- 
port at  a  time  when  their  local  econo- 
mies are  daily  sinking  Into  an  abyss  of 
despair. 

I  am  equally  disappointed  with  the 
failure  of  the  President  to  enunciate  a 
new  policy  toward  the  Pacific.  He  is 
deservedly  proud  of  the  work  this  ad- 
ministration has  carried  on  with  devel- 
oping a  Caribbean  initiative.  This  is  es- 
sential to  the  U.S.  long-term  interests 
in  the  Caribbean.  It  is  regrettable, 
however,  that  my  calls  for  a  Pacific 
initiative  have  not  been  adopted.  This 
Nation  is  a  Pacific  power.  We  should 
have  learned  in  World  War  II  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  events  in  the 
Pacific.  Yet,  I  believe  that  we  are 
doing  Just  that,  preferring  instead  to 
turn  our  attention  to  an  area  filled 
with  crisis  when  we  could  be  acting 
now  to  prevent  similar  events  in  the 
Pacific. 

This  administration  has  used  a 
number  of  buzz  words  such  as  waste, 
fraud,  big  government,  strong  defense, 
quite  well  in  gaining  public  support. 
But  without  a  sound  policy  designed 
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to  help  Americans  who  are  locked  in  a 
system  they  did  not  ask  for  or  design, 
is  asking  for  trouble  down  the  road. 
Cutting  spending  may  sell  with  the 
voters  until  they  realize  that  many  of 
the  things  they  have  found  to  be  es- 
sential are  gone.  I  ask  Mr.  Reagan  on 
behalf  of  the  territories  just  what  are 
the  alternatives  you  propose  for  us? 
You  are  absolutely  right  in  demanding 
responsible  Government.  But  responsi- 
bility is  a  two-way  street.  I  believe  that 
Americans  in  the  territories  are  willing 
to  be  responsible.  But  they  also  want 
to  know  that  Uncle  Sam  has  not  aban- 
doned his  responsibilities  in  the  proc- 
ess.* 
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Already  live  tiear  one  (volunteered),  5  per- 
cent. 
Not  sure.  2  percent. # 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY  POLL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THg  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever 
there  were  any  doubts  about  the  grow- 
ing public  distrust  of  nuclear  power,  a 
recent  opinion  poll  conducted  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  NBC  News  makes 
it  crystal  clear  that  nuclear  power  no 
longer  is  viewed  as  a  safe  answer  for 
our  energy  problems. 

The  poll,  conducted  November  16- 
17,  with  a  sampling  of  1,602  adults, 
found  that  a  majority  of  the  American 
public— 56  percent— does  not  approve 
of  construction  of  more  nuclear 
plants.  This  opinion  was  the  reverse  of 
findings  4V2  years  ago,  when  nearly 
two-thirds  of  those  polled  favored  new 
nuclear  power  facilities. 

Here  are  the  questions  asked  in  the 
poll  and  the  breakdown  of  responses 
in  both  the  November  poll  and  a  simi- 
lar poll  in  June  1977: 

Nuclear  Energy 

Do  you  think  the  future  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  would  be  better  served  by 
expanding  nuclear  power,  or  would  they  be 
better  served  by  more  conservation  and  ex- 
pansion of  other  energy  sources? 

November  1981: 

Expanding  nuclear  power,  18  percent. 

More  conservation  and  expansion  of  other 
sources,  63  percent. 

Both  (volunteered),  8  percent. 

Not  sure,  11  percent. 

Do  you  think  that  more  nuclear  power 
plants  should  be  built  In  the  United  States, 
or  do  you  think  they  should  not  be  built? 

November  1981: 

Should  be  built,  32  percent. 

Should  not  be  built,  56  percent. 

Not  sure,  12  percent. 

June  1977: 

Should  be  built,  63  percent. 

Should  not  be  built,  25  percent. 

Not  sure,  12  percent. 

Would  It  worry  you  to  live  within  ten 
miles  of  a  nuclear  power  plant,  or  wouldn't 
It  worry  you? 

November  1981: 

Would  worry,  58  percent. 

Would  not  worry.  35  percent. 


NATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICA- 

TIONS      CONSUMERS       BOARD 
ACT 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOHL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  settle- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Justice's 
antitrust  suit  against  A.T.  &  T.  is  good 
for  A.T.  &  T.  and  its  shareholders. 
Under  this  agreement,  A.T.  &  T.  is 
being  permitted  to  run  off  with  the 
"cookie  jar"  and  leave  behind  the 
crumbs  for  the  local  operating  compa- 
nies. That  "cookie  jar,"  containing 
such  things  as  long  distance,  the 
Yellow  Pages,  pay  phones,  and  WATS, 
was  paid  for  by  ratepayers  who  are  en- 
titled to  compensation. 

The  Justice  Department  has  chosen, 
through  this  proposed  agreement,  to 
protect  the  financial  security  of  A.T. 
&  T.  without  providing  equal  assur- 
ances for  the  financial  security  of  the 
average  residential  telephone  con- 
sumer. This  action  illustrates  vividly 
the  need  for  these  residential  tele- 
phone consumers  to  organize  on  their 
own  behalf  and  raise  their  collective 
voice  about  the  Nation's  telecommuni- 
cations policy. 

The  Justice  Department's  antitrust 
division  is  not  the  only  vanquished 
victim  that  has  fallen  before  the 
mighty  Bell  giant.  The  members  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion who  decided  to  grant  A.T.  <fe  T. 
everything  it  asked  for  last  year  in  ap- 
proving a  12.75  percent  rate  of  return 
have  been  little  more  than  mario- 
nettes dancing  to  strings  deftly  ma- 
neuvered by  Bell.  The  videotape  of 
this  FCC  rate  proceeding  which  was 
made  public  as  a  result  of  my  request 
showed  what  a  cruel  joke  the  FCC  has 
become  in  its  dealing  with  A.T.  «fe  T.  I 
filed  a  petition  for  reconsideration  of 
this  outrageously  high  rate  of  return 
with  my  colleague  Ed  Markey  of  Mas- 
sachusetts but  the  FCC  reviewed  the 
petition  and  conveniently  decided  it 
had  been  right  all  along.  A  GAO 
report  released  last  year  also  blasted 
away  at  the  FCC's  ineptness  in  fulfill- 
ing the  functions  delegated  to  it  by 
Congress.  I  chaired  a  telecommunica- 
tions field  hearing  in  Cleveland, 
August  18,  investigating  Bell's  pricing 
of  equipment  and  services  and  I  found 
that  Ohio  Bell  had  run  roughshod 
over  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion in  getting  approval  for  its  migra- 
tion strategy.  Migration  is  a  marketing 
policy  that  forces  Bell  customers  to 
buy  expensive  new  equipment  even 
when  they  don't  want  to.  It's  plain  to 
see  that  consumers  need  more  protec- 
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tion    in    telecommunications    matters 
than  they  have  been  getting. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which, 
when  enacted,  will  enable  consumers 
to  have  such  a  voice.  This  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  Consumers 
Board  Act,  authorizes  the  creation  of  a 
not-for-profit  corporation  which  will 
represent  solely  the  interests  of  resi- 
dential telephone  consumers.  It  will 
provide  such  representation  at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers,  nor  will  it  create  any 
Government  bureaucracy.  Instead,  the 
legislation  permits  the  consumer  cor- 
poration to  invite  consumers  to  join  it 
through  enclosures  sent  along  with 
monthly  telephone  bills.  This  piggy- 
backing procedure  allows  the  corpora- 
tion to  keep  its  own  mailing  costs  to  a 
minimum  and  does  not  Increase  the 
mailing  costs  to  the  telephone  compa- 
ny. It  is  an  efficient  mechanism  for 
using  the  extra  available  space  in  the 
billing  envelope.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
small  request  to  make  when  compared 
to  the  impressive  arsenal  of  successful 
enterprises  A.  T.  &  T.  has  developed  at 
ratepayers'  expense. 

Today,  we  hear  more  and  more 
about  how  Government  can  no  longer 
pick  up  the  tab  for  providing  con- 
sumer services.  The  supplysiders  tell 
us  that  it  Is  time  for  private  enterprise 
and  individual  effort  to  reclaim  func- 
tions usurped  by  Government.  These 
individuals  should  be  pleased  by  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today.  It 
provides  for  no  Government  handout. 
Instead,  the  bill  demands  that  the  con- 
sumer corporation  stand  or  fall  upon 
its  own  enterprise.  It  must  raise  its 
own  funds,  govern  itself  (through  a 
board  of  directors  elected  by  the  mem- 
bership) and  pay  its  own  way.  If  it 
fails  in  the  marketplace— it  will  not 
survive.  If  it  succeeds,  consumers  will 
be  well  represented  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  the  telephone  companies, 
or  their  shareholders. 

I  call  upon  all  Members  of  Congress, 
both  liberal  and  conservative,  to  give 
this  bill  their  serious  consideration.  It 
provides  an  Inexpensive  and  efficient 
mechanism  for  giving  consumers  a 
voice  in  the  Nation's  telecommunica- 
tions policy  and  deserves  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  any  telecommunica- 
tions legislation  enacted  by  Congress.* 


DWANE  L.  WALLACE.  RECIPIENT 
OF  1981  WRIGHT  BROTHERS 
MEMORLAL  TROPHY 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 


OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
recipient  of  the  1981  Wright  Brothers 
Memorial  Trophy  was  Dwane  L.  Wal- 
lace, previously  the  president  and  then 
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chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Cessna 
Aircraft  Co. 

This  award  is  annually  presented  to 
an  individual  who  has  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  aviation  and  space  flight  and  Mr. 
Wallace's  credentials  clearly  demon- 
strate that  he  is  truly  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  in  the  aviation  industry. 

His  many  engineering,  management 
and  leadership  skills  have  played  a 
large  part  not  only  in  the  development 
of  general  aviation  but  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  air 
transportation  at  home  and  abroad. 

Because  this  award  recognizes  one  of 
the  giants  of  the  aviation  industry,  I 
believe  his  remarks  on  receiving  this 
award  should  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  In  this  way,  not  only  will  Mr. 
Wallace  be  further  recognized  for  his 
contributions  but  his  views  and  in- 
sights on  the  problems  facing  aviation 
today  will  be  made  available  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  at  large. 

Among  the  major  problems  Mr.  Wal- 
lace mentions  are  the  continuing  loss 
of  more  and  more  airports  throughout 
the  country.  The  lack  of  adequate  re- 
liever airports  in  many  areas  and  the 
need  for  a  concerted  effort  to  open  up 
military  facilities  to  Joint  civilian  use 
wherever  possible. 

I  agree  with  his  assessment  of  these 
problems  and  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, I  and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
have  attempted  to  address  them  in 
H.R.  2643,  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981. 

If  adopted,  this  legislation  would 
substantially  increase  Federal  funding 
for  reliever  airports  as  well  as  require 
a  joint  DOD-DOT  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  feasibility  of  opening  up 
military  airfields  to  civilian  aircraft.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  integrated  airport  system 
concepts  which  I  have  been  advocating 
for  many  years. 

By  encouraging  the  Joint  planning  of 
airport  improvement  projects  in  our 
metropolitan  areas,  we  can  assure  that 
all  development  undertaken  will  be 
consistent  with  local  needs,  provide 
access  to  the  community  for  all  seg- 
ments of  aviation  and  assure  that  suf- 
ficient capacity  will  exist  in  the  future 
to  safely  accommodate  the  growth  of 
the  aviation  Industry. 

I  would  like  to  again  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Dwane  Wallace  for  re- 
ceiving the  award  and  commend  his  re- 
marks to  you,  a  copy  of  which  is  pre- 
sented below: 

Rkmarks  of  Dwaiie  L.  Wallace 

I  am  very  proud  to  receive  this  great 
honor.  This  recognition  Is  beyond  anything 
I  ever  envisioned. 

We  all  wonder  at  times  If  we  were  bom  30 
years  too  soon  or  30  years  too  late.  After  re- 
flecting on  this,  I  consider  my  timing  very 
fortunate— because  it  spans  the  era  from 
the  "Jenny"  to  the  Jet.  Even  more  meaning- 
ful to  me  personally— It  spans  the  era  from 
the  1934  Cessna  Alrmaster  to  the  Cessna  CI- 
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tation  III— which  will  soon  be  certified  at 
cruising  speeds  up  to  mach  .83  and  altitudes 
up  to  51.000  feet.  It  also  spans  the  period 
from  the  first  general  aviation  airplanes- 
then  just  a  novelty  associated  with  exhibi- 
tions at  county  fairs  and  barnstorming— to 
the  present  position  of  the  Industry.  Gener- 
al aviation  airplanes  are  now  a  vital  and  es- 
tablished part  of  the  world-wide  air  trans- 
portation system. 

Progress  in  general  aviation  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  all  who  have  been  Involved— 
but,  I  think  the  past  is  Just  a  prologue— be- 
cause the  future  Is  where  the  real  excite- 
ment and  real  progress  lies. 

The  industry  has  experienced  problems  of 
one  kind  or  another  over  Its  entire  history- 
they  all  loomed  large  at  the  time— but.  solu- 
tions were  found  and  progress  continued. 
Just  In  recent  years,  the  oil  embargo  of 
1973,  and  only  awhile  back,  the  fuel  short- 
ages. At  the  moment,  the  air  traffic  control 
situation  Is  of  great  concern.  I  have  great 
confidence  In  the  present  management  of 
the  DOT  and  the  FAA.  and  I  am  sure  of 
their  awareness  as  to  what  caused  this  un- 
fortunate situation.  They  recognize  there 
were  two  sides  to  the  coin— and  both  sides 
were  tails.  But,  with  the  cooperation.  Input, 
and  patience  by  all— this,  also,  will  pass— 
and  we  will  end  up  with  a  greatly  improved 
and  more  efficient  system.  I  guess  I  have 
always  been  the  proverbial  optimist— maybe 
that  is  the  reason  I  stayed  in  aviation— and, 
I  do  not  plan  to  change  at  this  point  In  life. 
But,  an  old  problem  continues  to  haunt 
us— one  that  we  have  talked  about  for  years 
and  done  far  too  little  about.  That  is  the 
problem  of  the  disappearing  airport.  It  is  a 
serious  situation  and  should  be  our  highest 
priority— now  and  long  term.  Airports  are 
the  key  Item— for  the  continued  accelerated 
growth  of  air  transportation— which  Is— gen- 
eral aviation  and  the  commerlcal  airlines. 
And.  I  submit  to  you,  the  economy  of  this 
country  and  the  world  Is  heavily  dependent 
on  a  viable  air  transportation  system. 

It  Is  no  mystery  why  privately-owned 
urban  airports  are  disappearing.  Urban 
growth  is  surrounding  them  and  airport 
owners  are  being  besieged  by  real  estate  de- 
velopers who  are  willing  to  pay  a  premiimi 
for  airport  land  as  locations  for  commercial 
and  residential  projects. 

In  the  meantime,  airport  property  taxes 
have  been  driven  up.  and  iiiflatlon  is  run- 
ning up  operating  costs.  The  airport  owners 
face  a  tough  economic  decision— and,  many 
are  deciding  to  sell  the  land  and  take  their 
captial  gains.  So,  these  airports  are  gone 
forever— and  good,  convenient  locations  for 
new  ones  are  becoming  extremely  difficult 
to  find. 

Let's  take  the  Chicago  area  as  a  case  In 
point.  I  select  Chicago  because  the  flow  to 
and  from  O'Hare  affects  the  air  traffic  from 
coast  to  coast.  All  other  hub  areas  have 
similar  effects  but  only  to  a  lesser  degree. 
Reliever  airports  In  all  these  areas  are  vital 
and  we  Just  cannot  afford  to  lose  another 
airport.  In  the  Chicago  area.  Sky  Harbor, 
Chlcagoland  and  others  are  gone.  Only  Pal- 
Waukee,  Dupage,  Midway  and  Meigs  remain 
as  viable  relievers.  Meigs  was  only  recently 
threatened  to  be  byme'd  out— that  is 
spelled  by'  not  bu.'  Pal- Waukee.  ideally  lo- 
cated. Just  7  miles  north  of  O'Hare,  is  pri- 
vately owned.  This  airport,  like  scores  of 
others  in  big  city  areas,  requires  urgent  and 
Immediate  attention— not  next  year  or  the 
year  after— but  now. 

With  3-blllion  unallocated  in  the  Airways 
and  Airport  Trust  Fund- generated  by  air- 
line  ticket   Ux   and   general   aviation  fuel 
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Ux— money  Is  available  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Spending  a  small  part  of  these  funds 
would  not  only  save  these  airports— but,  up- 
grade them  for  more  ef f icent  use. 

I  believe  general  aviation  Is  willing  to  con- 
tinue paying  a  fair  and  reasonable  fuel  tax 
to  aaalat  in  funding  the  solution  of  this  criti- 
cal problem— long  term.  Opinions  expressed 
here  tonight  are  strictly  my  own.  So,  I  will 
express  another— general  aviation  fuel  taxes 
could  be  two-tier— one  for  aviation  gas  and 
one  for  Jet  fuel.  It  is  logical  and  it  is  justifi- 
able. 

Now,  Back  to  Chicago— Glenvlew  Navy 
Airbase— only  7  miles  northeast  of  O'Hare, 
is  prime  location,  like  Pal-Waukee  as  a  re- 
liever airport.  Every  time  1  fly  into  the  Chi- 
cago area,  this  fine  airport  at  Glenvlew 
seems  almost  deserted.  In  my  Judgment,  It  is 
long  past  due  that  it  serve  as  a  Joint-use  fa- 
ciUty. 

There  is  a  significant  number  of  military 
bases  throughout  the  country  that  should 
be  Joint-use  airports.  We  have  talked  about 
this  for  years— it  is  time  to  quit  talking  and 
act. 

Everything  I  have  spoken  to  and  about 
airports  will  be  a  big  asset  to  the  mUltary- 
because  it  will  give  them  greater  flexibility. 
especially  in  a  time  of  emergency. 

Interfaced  with  my  comments  about  air- 
ports is  the  growing,  nagging  problem  of 
curfews.  It  is  amazing  how  an  airport  at- 
tracts developments  like  a  magnet— by  the 
way,  this  must  also  prove  to  the  worst  skep- 
tic that  an  airport  is  a  public  benefit. 

Then  it  seems  like  the  day  after  they 
move  in  the  phone  rings  and  they  are  com- 
plaining about  the  noise.  I  never  could 
figure  out  these  people— but,  it  happens 
every  time.  While  we  continue  our  efforts  to 
educate  the  airport's  neighbors,  we  also 
should  keep  looking  in  the  mirror.  These 
tail-pipe  Jets  and  high-tip  speed  props  are 
"ear  spUtting"— let's  face  it.  We  should  stop 
dragging  our  feet— we  have  known  the 
answer  for  a  long  time— it  is  fan  Jets  and 
■lower  turning  props.  I  might  add  that  the 
military  share  in  this  responslbUity— the 
KC-135  is  a  prime  example.  Pan- Jet  engines 
would  not  only  make  them  acceptable 
neighbors,  but,  also  would  save  a  bunch  of 
fuel.  I  hope  we  work  harder  at  both  ends  of 
the  noise  problem. 

I  have  great  concern  about  the  subjects  al- 
luded to  here  tonight.  I  am  convinced  that 
general  aviation  will  do  its  full  share  in  the 
Job  of  moving  forward  to  their  timely  solu- 
tion. 

In  accepting  this  honor  tonight— it  must 
be  shared  fully  with  all  the  wonderful 
people  I  have  worked  with  at  Cessna  for 
almost  50  years.  At  the  beginning  only  a 
few— at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  total  of 
7— but,  now  many  thousands  in  the  Cessna 
plants  and  in  the  dealer 

organizations  .  .  .  and  I  must  share  it  fully 
with  the  wonderful  woman  who  has  worked 
with  me  from  those  early  days,  my  wife, 
Velma. 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  people  here  to- 
night for  having  taken  time  out  of  their 
busy  schedules— many  traveling  long  dis- 
tances—to be  here.  Velma  and  I  will  be  for- 
ever grateful— we  are  highly  honored  by 
your  presence.* 
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COL.  PLOTD  J.  THOMPSON,  U.S. 
ARMY 


February  2,  1982 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday.  January  29.  1982.  in  a  quiet 
ceremony  in  the  Pentagon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  to  Col.  Floyd  J. 
Thompson,  USA,  in  appreciation  for 
his  25  years  of  service  to  this  country 
as  an  Army  officer.  Colonel  Thompson 
has  the  distinction  of  being  this  coun- 
try's longest  held  POW  returnee. 

After  his  return  from  Vietnam,  Colo- 
nel Thompson  devoted  his  efforts  to 
improving  the  Army's  survival  training 
and  leadership  programs.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  developing  modifica- 
tions to  the  Military  Code  of  Conduct, 
in  the  hope  that  others  would  gain 
from  his  experience.  Unfortunately,  a 
dibilltating  strolte  has  brought  an  end 
to  what  he  had  hoped  would  be  a  full 
30-year  Army  career,  and  he  was  medi- 
cally retired  effective  December  31, 
1981.  The  Anny  and  the  country  have 
lost  the  services  of  a  true  American 
hero,  and  I  extend  my  deepest  appre- 
ciation to  Colonel  Thompson  for  his 
service,  devotion,  and  sacrifices  in  the 
name  of  this  country's  defense. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  citation  that  accompanied 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
which  was  awarded  to  him,  along  with 
Colonel  Thompson's  remarks  on  that 
occasion.  I  think  that  his  comments 
are  both  appropriate  and  inspiring. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
July  9.  1918,  has  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  Col.  Floyd  J.  Thompson. 
Infantry,  U.S.  Army  for  exceptionally  meri- 
torious service  in  positions  of  great  responsl- 
bUity: 

Col.  Floyd  J.  Thompson  dsitingulshed 
himself  by  outstandingly  meritorious  service 
to  the  United  States  Army  while  serving  in 
a  series  of  assigned  duties  which  clearly 
demonstrates  distinguished  performance 
during  the  period  December  1963  to  Decem- 
ber 1981.  During  this  period.  Colonel 
Thompson  served  as  a  Special  Forces  De- 
tachment Commander  at  Port  Bragg,  as  a 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Infantry  School  at 
Port  Bennlng,  and  as  a  staff  officer  at  the 
United  SUtes  Army  MUitary  Personnel 
Center  and  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army.  While  he  made 
major  contributions  to  these  organizations 
through  his  leadership  skills  and  profession- 
alism, he  made  a  truly  incalculable  and  re- 
markable impression  on  the  entire  Nation 
through  his  nine  year  internment  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  As  the  longest  held  prisoner 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  Colonel  Thompson 
demonstrated  truly  magnificent  powers  of 
faith,  physical  endurance,  and  trust  in  the 
Nation  during  years  of  almost  unfathoma- 
ble deprivation  and  hardship.  That  he 
merged  from  this  experience  with  a  determi- 
nation to  continue  to  serve  and  to  share  his 


experience  with  his  fellow  Americans,  no 
matter  how  uncomfortable  to  him  personal- 
ly, is  a  true  testament  to  his  Indomitable 
spirit  and  belief  hi  his  country.  The  value 
and  dimension  of  Colonel  Thompson's  many 
accomplishments,  singular  dedication  to 
duty,  and  overall  extaordinary  and  distin- 
guished performance  represent  meritorious 
achievement  and  distinction  in  the  most 
honored  and  cherished  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Statement  or  Col.  Floyd  J.  Thompson, 
USA,  RrriiiED 

I  am  honored  to  receive  this  award  today, 
but  at  the  same  time.  I  am  saddened  to  be 
leaving  active  military  service.  The  Army 
has  been  my  life,  and  I  am  proud  of  each  of 
my  25  years  of  service. 

Of  those  25  years,  I  spent  nine  as  a  Prison- 
er of  War.  Those  days  were  grim,  and  sur- 
vival was  a  struggle.  I  was  able  to  withstand 
that  long  agony  because  I  never  lost  my  de- 
termination to  live— no  matter  how  painful 
that  became— because  I  love  my  country  and 
never  lost  faith  in  her,  and  because  I  had 
dreams  of  what  life  would  be  like  upon  my 
return  to  America.  Those  dreams  were 
always,  unquestionably,  of  a  life  that  was 
Army.  I  found  that  the  dream  of  continued 
service  gave  me  a  goal  that  helped  me  sur- 
vive my  years  as  a  POW. 

After  my  return  from  Vietnam,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  became  the  motivating  force 
in  my  life.  Military  service  has  given  me  my 
greatest  challenges  and  my  greatest  re- 
wards. I  have  worked  hard  for  sound  leader- 
ship development  in  the  Army  and  for  real- 
istic training.  The  greatest  problem  faced  by 
POWs  was  fear  of  the  unknown.  This  fear 
can  be  reduced,  not  only  for  the  potential 
POW,  but  across  the  awesome  environment 
of  the  battlefield,  by  training  which  is 
honest  enough  to  address  the  real  Issues  of 
combat  and  which  is  tough  enough  to  ap- 
proximate battlefield  conditions. 

No,  I  do  not  now  retire  freely— there  was 
much  that  I  still  wanted  to  do,  but  circum- 
stance presents  me  no  alternative.  I  leave 
active  military  service  because  I  must.  But, 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  the  Army  will  be  no 
less  a  part  of  me  and  what  I  am  than  It  has 
always  been.  Thank  you.* 


February  2,  1982 
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HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  legacy  of  social  concern  he  left 
behind  has  helped  nurture  my  con- 
stituents on  Guam  years  after  that 
great  man  left  this  Earth.  We,  on 
Guam,  cherish  particularly  fond 
memories  of  I»resident  Roosevelt  be- 
cause, under  his  leadership,  American 
forces  came  back  in  1944  to  drive  the 
Japanese  from  our  shores  and  again 
return  us  to  the  protection  of  the  U.S. 
flag. 

During  my  years  in  elected  office,  I 
have  been  proud  to  be  called  a  Demo- 


crat. In  fact,  one  of  the  major  motiva- 
tions which  led  me  to  found  the 
Democratic  Party  on  Guam  was  the 
simple  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party 
was  the  party  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
To  posterity,  he  has  left  a  proud  tradi- 
tion of  concern  for  our  fellowman. 
And  to  his  fellow  Democrats,  he  has 
left  us  with  the  desire  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  and  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
grams he  brought  about  will  not  be 
dismantled. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  listening  to  some  wonderful  com- 
ments about  President  Roosevelt  from 
men  and  women  who  personally  knew 
and  worked  with  that  great  man.  I  was 
most  impressed  with  the  speech  of  my 
good  friend,  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida,  who  served  in  the 
Senate  during  the  Roosevelt  years.  In 
a  manner  most  erudite.  Congressman 
Pepper  brought  back  to  life  the  won- 
derful image  of  Roosevelt.  He  helped 
all  of  us  remember  why  the  Roosevelt 
programs  were  so  successful  and  why 
he  is  cherished  by  so  many  today. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  be  reminded 
of  these  facts.  Today,  we  see  the  Roo- 
sevelt legacy  being  attacked  and  this 
time  successfully.  There  are  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  busi- 
ness of  government  is  not  the  welfare 
of  all  of  its  people.  They  would  have 
us  believe  that  people  deserve  what 
they  get  in  life.  And  the  poor  deserve 
to  be  poor. 

That  kind  of  twisted  reasoning  is  not 
new.  But  what  is  new  is  the  failure  of 
so  many  people  to  remember  what  it  is 
like  to  be  poor,  to  be  helpless,  to  be 
locked  into  a  maimer  of  life  that  for- 
ever binds  you  to  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  hopelessness.  President  Roosevelt, 
perhaps  because  of  his  own  personal 
tragedy  with  polio,  recognized  the 
need  to  help  these  people.  He  knew 
that  America  belonged  to  all  of  its 
people.  Not  just  to  the  successful,  or 
the  rich,  or  even  to  those  who  happen 
to  live  in  one  of  the  50  States.  The 
dream  that  is  America  belongs  to  all  of 
our  people  and,  in  some  respects,  to 
the  entire  world.  If  we  turn  our  backs 
on  a  sut>stantial  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation, have  we  then  not  turned  our 
backs  on  the  concepts  of  an  America 
which  has  worked  together  to  rise 
from  a  depression  and  a  world  war  to 
become  a  truly  great  Nation? 

We  need  to  make  adjustments  In  our 
programs  but  these  should  be  done  In 
a  compassionate  manner  consistent 
with  the  traditions  of  President  Roose- 
velt. This  would  be  the  best  monu- 
ment to  this  great  man.  Thank  you.* 
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AMBASSADOR  MIKE  MANS- 
FIELD'S SPEECH  TO  FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENTS'  CLUB  OF 
JAPAN 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  Members' 
attention  the  following  speech  which 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan  Mike  Mans- 
field delivered  to  the  Foreign  Corre- 
spondents' Club  of  Japan  earlier  this 
month. 

The  Ambassador's  remarks  provide  a 
clear  analysis  of  the  trade  difficulties 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
and  should  help  us  all  understand  why 
there  are  frictions  in  our  economic  re- 
lations with  Japan: 

Address  bt  Ambassador  Mike  Manspielo 

Before  beginning  my  prepared  remarlcs,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  Japan's 
draft  defense  budget  for  Japan  Fiscal  Tear 
1982.  That  budget  is  2,586.1  billion  yen,  or 
11.8  billion  dollars,  and  is  an  Increase  of 
7.754  percent  over  JFY  81. 1  share  complete- 
ly Secretaries  Halg  and  Weinlierger's  high 
regard  for  this  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
Japan  in  the  defense  field.  It  Is  all  the  more 
impressive  when  we  recognize  the  Japanese 
government's  efforts  to  maintain  current 
spending  levels  in  various  other  programs. 
The  latest  Japanese  defense  budget  repre- 
sents an  Important  step  towards  establish- 
ing a  needed  self-defense  capability. 

The  7.57  percent  increase  over  Japan 
Fiscal  Year  81  represents  a  4.62  percent  in- 
crease in  real  terms,  according  to  GOJ  cal- 
culations. That  is  a  rate  of  Increase  compa- 
rable to  or  much  better  than  those  of  our 
other  allies,  albeit  from  a  smaller  base.  It  is 
particularly  significant  at  a  time  when  the 
Increase  of  the  QOJ's  general  expenditure 
account,  from  which  the  various  ministries' 
budgets  are  drawn,  has  been  held  to  an  av- 
erage of  1.8  percent— the  lowest  rate  of  in- 
crease since  World  War  II.  The  defense 
budget  will  also  account  for  0.933  percent  of 
the  estimated  fiscal  1982  ONP.  This  is  an 
improvement  in  the  pattern  of  the  past  five 
years,  when  defense  spending  hovered  at  0.9 
percent  of  ONP. 

The  draft  budget  includes  a  25  percent  in- 
crease in  what  we  term  cost-sharing— the 
Japanese  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  facilities  used  by  US  military  forces  in 
Japan.  It  provides  for  acquisition  of  major 
equipment  such  as  23  F-15's,  7  P-3C'8,  3  de- 
stroyers, 34  type-75  155mm  self-propelled 
howitzers  and  13  203mm  self-propelled  how- 
itzers. These  are  welcome  additions.  Howev- 
er, if  the  OOJ  is  to  achieve  by  JFY  1984  the 
equipment  levels  called  for  in  the  Mid-term 
Operation  Estimate,  it  will  of  course  have  to 
make  significantly  greater  efforts  in  the 
next  two  fiscal  years  as  well. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
be  with  you  today  before  we  leave  for  con- 
sultations and  other  commitments  and  some 
home  leave  in  the  United  States.  We  will  be 
back  eu-ound  the  first  of  March. 

I  wish  I  could  truthfully  say  that  this  New 
Year  wiU  be  a  prosperous  one,  free  of  fric- 
tion in  our  bilateral  economic  relationship 
and  in  our  mutual  relations  with  third  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  want  to  be  overly  pessimistic 
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or  melodramatic.  Our  fundamental  relation- 
ship is  sound  and,  in  our  overriding  mutual 
interest,  we  must  keep  it  that  way.  But  I 
will  confess  to  being  uneasy  and  concerned 
as  I  assess  what  may  be  ahead  of  us  in  the 
months  to  come.  It  is  this  assessment  which 
I  want  to  share  with  you  today. 

We  are  in  a  critical  period.  The  economies 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
are  in  recession,  perhaps  the  deepest  in  the 
post-war  period.  Japan  itself  is  experiencing 
slow  growth,  avoiding  a  deeper  recession 
largely  on  the  strength  of  its  exports.  We 
are.  I  hope,  in  the  final  throes  of  adjust- 
ment to  the  turbulent  decade  of  the  70's— 
characterized  economically  by  relative  stag- 
nation, high  Inflation,  misplaced  domestic 
priorities  and  a  dramatic  increase  in  energy 
costs.  Japan  has  adjusted  better  than  most. 
It  is  rightly  envied  for  its  success  for  which 
It  should  not  be  penalized.  Instead.  Japan 
should  share  its  success. 

The  root  cause  of  economic  friction  be- 
tween Japan  and  North  America  and  be- 
tween Japan  and  Europe  Is  the  belief  that 
Japan's  success  results  in  large  measure 
from  a  freer  and  fairer  access  to  world  mar- 
kets than  others  have  to  Japan's  market.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  this  belief  Increases  in 
intensity  during  periods  of  economic  diffi- 
culty and  large  trade  imbalances.  In  such 
circumstances  it  poses  a  grave  risk  to  Japan. 
The  solution  does  not  lie  in  protectionism— 
that  will  only  harm  the  welfare  of  all  of  us. 
The  solution  must  be  found  in  Increased  op- 
portunities for  foreign  access  to  the  Japa- 
nese market. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  many  barriers  to  the 
Japanese  market  have  been  lowered.  Aver- 
age tariff  rates  are  generally  comparable 
with  those  in  other  industrial  democracies. 
Japan  has  removed  a  large  numl>er  of  quan- 
titative restrictions,  and  progress  has  been 
made  on  other  non-tariff  barriers  such  as 
standards  and  customs  procedures.  Never- 
theless, access  to  the  Japanese  market  for 
Imports  is  much  less  than  would  be  expect- 
ed, given  this  lower  level  of  Japanese  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers.  This  fact  is  extreme- 
ly frustrating  to  Japan's  trading  partners. 

In  current  circumstances  these  frustra- 
tions are  manifesting  themselves  in  state- 
ments critical  of  Japan.  For  example.  In  the 
United  States  one  hears  an  increasing  cre- 
scendo calling  on  Japan  to  open  up  its 
market,  some  with  implied  warnings  that 
the  consequences  will  be  severe  if  no  action 
is  taken.  A  number  of  bills  to  restrict  Japa- 
nese imports  have  recently  been  Introduced 
in  the  Congress.  One  would  require  most 
automobile  manufacturers  to  Include  at 
least  30  percent  American  parts  in  each  ve- 
hicle sold  In  the  U.S.  A  second  calls  for  a  tax 
of  two  percent  of  Japan's  gross  national 
product  be  paid  annually  to  the  U.S.  in  com- 
pensation for  U.S.  military  expenditures 
made  on  behalf  of  Japan.  In  addition,  one 
hears  suggestions  of  taxing  all  Japanese 
products  sold  in  the  U.S. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  adoption  of 
these  measures  would  be  bad  policy.  And— if 
we  manage  things  right— their  adoption  is 
unlikely.  However,  we  must  recognize  that 
these  bills,  and  others  like  them,  are  an  in- 
dication of  the  fundamental  frustration 
that  exists  over  the  difficulties  UJ5.  firms 
face  in  penetrating  the  Japanese  market. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  we  can  expect 
these  frustrations  to  receive  the  greatest  at- 
tention when  the  U.S.  Is  going  through  a 
difficult  economic  period,  characterized  by 
high  unemployment  rates,  as  it  is  now.  I  be- 
lieve that  President  Reagan  is  doing  the 
right  things  to  resolve  these  problems  in  the 
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longer  term.  We  will  see  structural  Improve- 
ment in  the  domestic  U.S.  economy  as  his 
policies  have  time  to  take  effect.  But  we 
must  also  see  fundamental  change  in  the 
conditions  governing  access  to  the  Japanese 
marlcet  if  we  are  to  avoid  stnUns  in  our  rela- 
tions through  recurring  trade  friction  of  in- 
creasing intensity.  Also,  regardless  of  what 
economists  might  say  about  the  need  to 
view  bilateral  deficiU  in  their  multi-lateral 
context,  a  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan  of 
around  $18  billion  in  1981.  and  perhaps  over 
$20  bUlion  by  1982  is  a  political  fact  of  life 
which  must  be  reclconed  with.  These  two 
factors,  when  combined  with  the  easier 
access  Japanese  products  have  to  our 
marlcet,  cause  Americans  to  question  why 
we  can't  sell  more  in  Japan  in  those  areas 
where  we  are  confident  of— and  have  dem- 
onstrated—our competitiveness. 

In  my  view  the  bilateral  trade  imbalance 
is  not  the  basic  problem— it  is  only  an  ex- 
pression of  the  real  problem.  The  problem 
will  not  be  solved  by  emergency  imports 
alone  or  the  restriction  of  exports.  The  fun- 
damental problem  will  only  be  solved  when 
and  if  U.S.  and  other  foreign  firms  believe 
they  have  opportunities  for  access  to  the 
Japanese  market  equivalent  to  that  which 
Japanese  firms  enjoy  in  the  U.S.  and  else- 
where. 

When  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Dave  MacDonald  was  here  in  December  he 
gave  some  examples  of  the  kind  of  dispari- 
ties in  market  share  that  exist  between  the 
U.S.  and  Japanese.  Let  me  repeat  them  for 
you.  Goods  imported  from  Japan  had  the 
following  shares  of  the  total  U.S.  markets: 

Percent 

Autos 20 

Steel 10  to  15 

TV's 20  to  30 

Motorcycles 90 

Radios 50  to  60 

Cameras over  30 

Recording  equipment over  50 

Watches over  50 

Machine  tools 20 

And  there  are  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  aside  from  airplanes, 
there  are  no  manufactured  goods  imported 
from  the  U.S.  which  enjoy  as  much  as  a  10 
percent  market  share  in  Japan.  (Someone  is 
sure  to  counter  by  reference  to  computers.  I 
would  point  out  that  70  percent  of  IBM's 
sales  in  Japan  are  manufactured  in  Japan.) 
I  have  heard  some  in  Japan  express  concern 
about  the  level  of  U.S.  petrochemical  ex- 
ports to  Japan.  Yet,  the  U.S.  share  in  this 
sector  is  only  4.5  percent.  Some  are  also  con- 
cerned that  imports  of  steel  into  Japan  have 
begun  to  reach  a  market  share  of  2  to  3  per- 
cent. 

The  situation  is  analogous  regarding  in- 
vestment. When  the  Bank  of  Tokyo  wanted 
to  expand  in  the  U.S.,  it  bought  the  Califor- 
nia First  Bank.  This  gave  it  inunedlately 
over  100  branches  In  California  with  full 
power  to  accept  deposits  and  act  as  any 
other  U.S.  bank.  No  American  bank  could  do 
the  same  In  Japan.  When  Fujitsu  wanted 
American  technology  and  a  foothold  in  the 
U.S.  market,  it  bought  part  of  Ampahl.  No 
U.S.  company  could  do  the  same  here. 
When  Green  Cross  wanted  access  to  Ameri- 
can blood  plasma,  it  bought  Alpha,  the 
second  largest  blood  collector  in  the  U.S.  No 
U.S.  company  could  do  the  same  here. 

Following  the  Pacific  War,  Japan  under- 
standably took  a  number  of  economic  meas- 
ures to  protect  her  industries  while  they 
were  being  rebuilt.  Japanese  saw  Japan  as 
fundamentally  fragile  and  extremely  vul- 
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nerable  both  to  the  forces  of  nature  and  to 
political  and  economic  forces  beyond 
Japan's  control.  Japan's  situation  was 
viewed  with  a  high  degree  of  tolerance  by 
Japan's  trading  partners.  Protectionist 
measures  were  considered  necessary  if 
Japan  was  to  develop  into  a  strong,  viable 
country  able  to  take  its  proper  place  among 
the  industrial  democracies,  an  important 
goal  for  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World. 

To  say  that  these  policies  were  successful 
is  to  understate  the  case  and  we  applaud 
that  success.  Moreover  these  policies 
meshed  with  deeply  ingrained  Japanese  tra- 
ditions of  protection.  But  today  the  situa- 
tion is  different.  Japan  is  now  a  mature  eco- 
nomic power,  with  the  obligations  which  ac- 
company that  status.  To  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  image  of  a  "vulnerable  Japan"  is 
outdated  and  no  longer  a  description  of 
Japan  in  the  1980's.  The  perceptions  of  the 
past— that  Japan  must  limit  Its  imports  gen- 
erally to  raw  materials,  provide  the  highest 
possible  level  of  added  value  in  Japan  and 
export  completed  manufactures— no  longer 
have  the  same  validity.  As  a  mature,  strong 
economy  whose  economic  miracle  has  large- 
ly been  possible  because  of  the  open  inter- 
national trading  system,  Japan  must  now 
participate  fully  In  that  system  and  work  to 
strengthen  it.  In  short,  this  means  reciproci- 
ty by  letting  others,  where  competitive,  gain 
market  share  in  Japan  by  giving  them  the 
same  kind  of  free  and  fair  access  to  the  Jap- 
anese market  that  Japan  now  enjoys  in 
their  markets. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  steps  are  being 
taken  in  this  direction.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prime  Minister  Suzuki,  a  process  has 
been  undertaken  in  which  possible  barriers 
to  market  entry  are  being  examined  and  so- 
lutions are  being  proposed.  We  welcome  the 
decision  to  advance  Japan's  duty  reductions 
negotiated  in  the  MTN  by  two  years.  I  also 
believe  the  actions  being  taken  to  stimulate 
the  domestic  economy  are  important.  We 
anticipate  that  the  Diet  will  in  this  session 
address  the  trade  issue  In  a  broad  way,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  national  interests  of 
Japan  extend  beyond  that  of  any  particular 
interest  group.  But  most  important  of  all  I 
am  impressed  by  the  growing  awareness  of 
the  political  and  business  leadership  and 
the  mass  media  of  Japan  that  the  potential 
economic  and  political  risks  to  Japan  are 
great  and  could  get  greater  unless  the  "old 
ways"  of  doing  things  are  changed. 

We  luiow  that  there  are  Important  domes- 
tic constraints  on  Japanese  actions,  includ- 
ing the  current  slow  rate  of  growth  In  the 
economy  and  the  budgetary  deficit.  Other 
countries,  including  my  own,  have  similar  or 
even  worse  problems.  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  with  firm  will,  these  domestic 
constraints  can  be  overcome. 

I  want  to  stress  that  both  of  us  bear  a  re- 
sponsibility for  ensuring  that  the  current 
trade  problem  does  not  reach  proportions 
whereby  it  causes  even  more  severe  strains 
in  our  overall  relationship.  If  this  were  to 
happen  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  for 
the  Industrial  democracies  to  deal  together 
with  the  important  problems  we  face— prob- 
lems that  are  crucial  to  world  peace— prob- 
lems such  as  Russian  troops  in  Afghanistan, 
the  Polish  situation,  the  concerns  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  and  global  negotiations. 

As  I  have  often  said  during  my  service 
here,  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  the  most  important  bi- 
lateral relationship  in  the  world— bar  none. 
The  trade  problem  must  be  seen  in  the  con- 
text of  this  larger  relationship,  and  it  is  im- 
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perative  that  it  not  be  allowed  to  be  weak- 
ened as  a  result.  Although  both  of  us  are  re- 
sponsible for  managing  ourselves  through 
the  current  trade  friction,  I  must  frankly 
say  that  the  largest  part  of  the  decisions  lie 
with  Japan.  We  can  point  to  the  problems 
as  we  see  them,  but  only  Japan  can  take  the 
actions  to  solve  them.  Japan  needs  to  take 
the  lead— for  the  good  of  the  international 
trading  system  and  the  Western  alliance— in 
finding  ways  to  make  the  fundamental 
shifts  required  so  that  foreign  products 
have  real  and  fair  access  to  the  Japanese 
market.  This  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  cru- 
cial. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
few  words  on  the  costs  of  protectionism. 
There  have  been  a  numlier  of  press  stories 
in  Japan  in  the  past  several  weeks  speculat- 
ing that  what  Japan's  trading  partners  are 
really  interested  in  is  restrictions  on  Japa- 
nese exports.  Speaking  for  the  United 
States,  let  me  tell  you  emphatically  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Americans  have  faienefit- 
ted  greatly  from  Japanese  exports,  and  por- 
tions of  our  business  conununity  have  t>een 
stimulated  as  a  result  of  these  exports.  Jap- 
anese exports  to  the  U.S.  help  ensure  that 
the  American  consumer  will  have  a  wide 
range  of  choice  among  quality  products  at 
competitive  prices. 

Similarly,  protectionism— whether 

through  high  tariffs,  non-tariff  barriers  or 
other  means— has  costs  for  Japan.  Consum- 
ers have  less  choice  and  pay  higher  prices. 
Manufacturers  pay  higher  prices  for  their 
inputs  resulting  in  higher  prices  for  their 
output,  or  lower  profits,  both  of  which 
affect  their  international  competitiveness. 
Thus,  it  is  not  out  of  some  sense  of  obliga- 
tion or  of  doing  special  favors  for  an  ally 
that  Japan  should  internationalize  its  econ- 
omy. Rather  I  wouid  argue  that  it  is  in 
Japan's  own  interest  to  do  so. 

As  I  said,  the  United  States  welcomes  im- 
ports from  Japan,  and  the  benefits  they 
bring.  When  our  exporters  believe  that 
Japan  welcomes  their  products  in  the  same 
manner,  then  and  only  then  will  the  trade 
problem  begin  to  be  resolved.  I  know  that 
these  are  hard  words  for  my  Japanese 
friends  and  colleagues  to  hear,  but  I  believe 
the  world  economy  may  be  facing  its  most 
critical  point  since  the  1930's.  Japan  cannot 
afford  to  look  inward.  It  is  crucial,  for 
Japan  and  for  the  world,  that  this  problem 
be  resolved.  Working  together,  we  can— and 
must— succeed.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MALDEN.  MASS. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHnSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATI\i:S 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  very  special 
celebration  in  my  native  city  of 
Maiden,  Mass.,  which  is  observing  its 
100th  anniversary  as  a  city  this  year. 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  that  city 
and  its  Representative  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  am  especially  proud  to  join  with 
all  of  Maiden's  citizens  as  we  look  back 
and  reflect  on  this  community's  long 
and  distinguished  past. 
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Maiden,  which  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  on  March  31,  1881,  actually  dates 
back  to  1649,  when  the  town  of 
Maiden  was  established.  Our  conmiu- 
nity  was  one  of  the  original  sections  of 
Charlestown  and  one  of  the  first  set- 
tled regions  of  Massachusetts  to  sepa- 
rate from  its  mother  town  and  create 
its  own  government. 

Maiden  takes  its  name  from  a  com- 
munity in  Essex.  England.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  Maiden's  original 
citizens  inunigrated  from  that  British 
town.  As  Maiden  grew  in  population 
over  the  years,  however,  the  communi- 
ty welcomed  immigrants  from  many 
other  nations  as  well.  Many  of  these 
new  residents  found  Maiden  a  refuge 
from  religious  and  political  persecu- 
tion and  from  the  economic  hardship 
of  their  homelands. 

Today.  Maiden  has  a  population  of 
55.000  and  supports  more  than  800 
businesses  which  provide  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  products  and  services,  from  com- 
puter printers  to  childrens'  toys. 

The  city  of  Maiden  has  been  the 
home  of  many  great  men  and  women, 
including: 

Elisha  Slade  Converse,  the  town's 
first  mayor.  Better  known  as  the  good 
deacon,  he  was  also  the  founder  of  a 
rubber  shoe  factory  which  earned 
Maiden  an  international  reputation  as 
the  center  of  the  rubber  goods  indus- 
try; 

Harriet  Jane  Hanson  Robinson,  the 
founder  of  the  National  Woman's  Suf- 
frage Association  of  Massachusetts. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  testify 
before  a  congressional  committee  in 
Washington  on  behalf  of  legislation  to 
allow  women  the  right  to  vote. 

Torbert  Macdonald  the  late  Repre- 
sentative to  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  my 
predecessor.  Better  known  to  his  loyal 
constituents  as  Torby.  he  served  in 
this  Chamber  for  more  than  22  years. 
Although  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  influential 
Members,  he  always  maintained  close 
ties  to  the  city  of  Maiden  and  the 
people  he  loved. 

David  Brickman.  a  great  newspaper- 
man and  a  leading  citizen.  He  is  the 
driving  force  behind  the  city's  daily 
journal,  the  Maiden  Evening  News, 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  small- 
town newspapers. 

Walter  Kelliher.  the  mayor  of 
Maiden  for  16  years.  His  foresight  and 
determination  provided  much  of  the 
spark  for  the  urban  redevelopment 
which  the  city  is  benefiting  from 
today. 

We  in  Maiden  are  very  proud  of  our 
city  and  its  heritage.  It  is  with  deep 
pride  that  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
city's  centennial  celebration.* 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  POUNDING  OP  THE 
KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  29  of  this  year  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  On  the  same 
day  in  1882,  a  parish  priest  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  by  the  name  of  Pather 
Michael  J.  McGivney  called  together  a 
group  of  his  friends  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Catholic  fraternal  orga- 
nization. 

Like  most  fraternal  groups  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  1800's,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  grew  rapidly, 
but  unlike  many  orders  that  in  recent 
decades  have  declined  or  become  ex- 
tinct, the  Knights  of  Columbus  has 
continued  to  prosper.  There  are  now 
more  than  1  million  members  in  the 
United  States  and  1.35  million  mem- 
bers in  7,100  local  councils  throughout 
the  world. 

I  can  think  of  only  one  reason  for 
this  spectacular  success— it  must  be 
the  appeal  of  the  order's  many  benefi- 
cent works.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation, as  stated  in  its  charter,  is  not 
only  to  render  aid  and  assistance  to  its 
members,  but  "to  promote  and  con- 
duct educational,  charitable,  religious, 
and  patriotic  activities"  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  has  cer- 
tainly remained  faithful  to  its  mission. 
The  Knights  have  lent  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  soldiers  during  wartime 
and  to  our  veterans  during  peacetime. 
They  have  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  young  leaders  by  establish- 
ing a  youth  branch  of  the  order,  which 
currently  has  over  1,000  circles;  by 
sponsoring  almost  1.000  Boy  Scout 
troops;  and  by  providing  recreational 
and  educational  activities  for  young 
people  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

They  have  lifted  the  American  spirit 
by  establishing  a  special  branch  of  the 
fraternity,  known  as  the  4th  degree, 
which  has  as  its  chief  mission  the  fos- 
tering of  patriotism. 

And  they  have  helped  countless 
needy  people:  During  the  last  recorded 
year  alone,  the  Knights  gave  more 
than  9.000,000  volunteer  hours  and 
over  $32,000,000  for  various  charitable 
causes,  including  aid  to  the  underprivi- 
leged and  mentally  handicapped,  reli- 
gious counseling,  medical  research, 
help  to  Vietnamese  refugees,  assist- 
ance to  senior  citizens,  college  scholar- 
ships—the list  goes  on  and  on. 

In  tribute  to  this  noble  fraternity.  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  acknowl- 
edging March  29,  1982.  as  the  100th 
anniversry    of    the    founding   of   the 
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Knights  of  Columbus  and  commend- 
ing them  for  a  century  of  dedicated 
public  service.  To  join  me  in  this  trib- 
ute I  call  not  only  on  my  colleagues 
who  are  brothers  of  the  order  but  on 
all  Members  of  Congress  who  wish  to 
show  their  appreciation  for  the 
Knights'  tireless  service  to  God,  coun- 
try, community,  and  family. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Res.  - 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a 
Catholic,  family,  fraternal  service  organiza- 
tion, was  established  in  New  Haven.  Con- 
necticut, 100  years  ago  on  March  29.  1982.  to 
render  aid  and  assistance  to  its  members 
and  to  the  community: 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  has 
grown,  on  the  appeal  of  its  many  beneficent 
activities,  to  more  than  one  million  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States  and  to  1.35  million 
members  in  7,100  local  councils  throughout 
the  world: 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Colimibus  provid- 
ed vital  comfort  to  Allied  servicemen  during 
World  War  I  through  hospitality  huts  near 
the  front  lines  bearing  to  invitation  "Every- 
body welcome;  everthlng  free"; 

Whereas  such  organization  continued  Its 
assistance  to  members  of  the  armed  services 
after  World  War  I  by  providing  both  job 
training  and  employment  services  to  return- 
ing veterans; 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  has 
dedicated  itself  to  the  development  of 
young  leaders  by  establishing  its  own  youth 
branch,  the  Columbian  Squires  (which  cur- 
rently has  more  than  1,000  circles),  by  spon- 
soring almost  1,000  Boy  Scout  troops,  and 
by  providing  recreational  and  educational 
activities  for  youths  at  a  cost  of  millions  of 
dollars  every  year; 

Whereas  such  organization's  ardent  love 
for  country  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  spe- 
cial branch  known  as  the  Fourth  Degree, 
with  about  1,600  assemblies,  which  has  as 
its  chief  mission  the  fostering  of  patriotism; 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  was 
heavily  involved  in  promoting  legislation  in 
Congress  to  reaffirm  the  phrase  "under 
God"  as  part  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag; 

Whereas  the  organization  has  long  been 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  people  serving 
people  and  in  the  last  recorded  year  gave 
more  than  9.2  million  volunteer  hours  to 
the  community  and  over  32  million  dollars 
for  various  charitable  and  benevolent  activi- 
ties, particularly  to  the  imderprivUeged  and 
the  mentally  handicapped; 

Whereas  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is  com- 
mitted to  strengthening  the  family  as  the 
basic  unit  of  society  and  the  key  to  the  Na- 
tion's strength  and  well-being;  and 

Whereas  such  organization  always  has 
been  devoted  to  the  moral  and  cultural  as 
well  as  the  material  betterment  of  the 
family  of  man:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  respectfully  acluiowledges  March  29, 
1982,  as  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  commends  such  organization  for  a  cen- 
tury of  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  charity, 
unity,  fraternity,  and  patriotism.* 
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A.T.  &  T.  ANTITRUST 
SETTLEMENT 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  have  a  duty  to 
pass  telecommunications  legislation 
now.  The  A.T.  &  T.  settlement  elimi- 
nates our  luxury  to  spend  years  updat- 
ing our  national  telecommunications 
policy.  If  we  do  not  act,  the  results  of 
the  A.T.  &  T.  antitrust  settlement  will 
subject  our  constituents  to  local  tele- 
phone rates  that  will  be  double  or 
triple  what  they  are  now. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  concur  with 
the  remarks  made  by  Eric 
Schneidewind,  the  chairperson  of  the 
Michigan  Public  Service  Commission. 
Mr.  Schneidewind.  with  the  chairper- 
sons of  11  other  State  public  service 
commissions,  testified  before  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Telecommimications,  Consumer 
Protection,  and  Finance  on  Tuesday, 
February  2,  1982. 

Mr.  Schneidewind  stated  "without 
legislation,  which  indeed  will  deal  with 
regulation,  the  A.T.  &  T.  settlement 
will  become  effective  and  cause  cata- 
strophic rate  increases  •  *  *  of  over 
$150  per  year  to  the  individual  con- 
sumer." The  Michigan  Public  Service 
Commission  chairman  then  contin- 
ued to  explain  how  the  failure  of 
the  A.T.  &  T.  settlement  to  address 
local  issues  would  harm  the  consumer 
in  Mlchlgan: 

1.  Under  the  settlement  local  companies 
lose  all  yellow  pages  revenue.  As  a  result,  an 
additional  cost  of  $2.10  per  month  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

2.  Under  the  settlement  local  companies 
lose  their  ownership  of  phone  equipment  In 
the  consumers'  homes.  As  a  result,  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  $1.20  per  month  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

3.  Finally,  and  most  critically,  under  the 
agreement,  the  local  companies  lose  their 
subsidy  from  long  distance  revenue,  which 
currently  equals  .37*  on  every  $1  of  long  dis- 
tance service.  In  addition,  the  local  compa- 
nies are  severely  limited  what  they  can 
charge  long  distance  companies  for  access  to 
local  lines  during  a  long  distance  call.  As  a 
result,  local  companies  will  be  forced  to  pass 
an  additional  cost  of  $4  per  month  on  to  the 
consumer. 

What  those  statistics  Indicate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  consumers  in  Michi- 
gan, and  across  the  country  will  face 
under  the  antitrust  settlement,  a  mini- 
mum additional  charge  of  $7.30  per 
month  to  their  phone  bills  for  the 
service  they  now  receive.  These  con- 
servative figures  do  not  include  other 
costs  to  the  consumer  that  cannot  be 
analyzed  due  to  the  unavailability  of 
the  exact  terms  of  the  settlement. 

We  must  act  now.  Judge  Green's 
final  determination  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  next  August  at  the  earliest. 
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Our  public  service  commissioners  are 
experts  in  evaluating  the  assets  and 
rates  involved,  but,  under  the  settle- 
ment, neither  the  public  service  com- 
missioners nor  the  local  companies 
have  any  way  to  state  or  protect  their 
interests  before  Judge  Green.  The 
consumer  is  unrepresented.  This  is 
why  I  support  Tim  Wirth's  move  to 
act  quickly  in  adopting  legislation 
now.  We,  as  representatives  have  a 
duty  to  address  these  telecommunica- 
tions issues.  For  as  difficult  as  they 
are,  they  remain  policy  issues  for  Con- 
gress, and  not  merely  antitrust  issues 
before  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  Schneidewind  presented  six 
principles  that  must  be  adopted  in  leg- 
islation in  the  97th  Congress.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  face  our  con- 
stituents and  their  tripling  phone 
rates  unless  we  act  to  protect  them  by 
adopting  the  following  six  points: 

1.  state  regulators  must  be  permitted  to 
require  an  exchange  carrier  to  provide  basic 
telephone  equipment  and  service  on  that 
equipment  If  unregulated  entities  are  not 
providing  such  service  or  equipment. 

2.  The  Yellow  Pages  operation  and  the 
revenues  from  that  operation  must  be  re- 
tained by  exchange  carriers. 

3.  State  regulators  must  be  permitted  to 
decide  the  disposition  of  embedded  custom- 
er premises  equipment  and  station  connec- 
tions. 

4.  State  regulators  must  be  assured  that 
any  assets  transferred  from  exchange  carri- 
ers to  a  deregulated  entity  or  to  AT&T  will 
be  priced  at  fair  market  value. 

5.  State  regulators  must  be  permitted  to 
set  access  charges  for  exchange  carriers.  In 
the  alternative,  an  administratively  final 
Joint  Board  with  majority  state  member- 
ship may  set  access  charges.  In  either  case, 
revenues  received  from  access  charges  must 
at  the  outset  equal  revenues  currently  re- 
ceived from  the  separations  and  settlements 
process.  In  the  longer  term,  market  forces 
and  the  ability  of  carriers  to  bypass  the 
local  network  may  force  adjustments  in 
access  charge*.  However,  a  transition  to  this 
situation  is  paramount  if  universal  service  is 
to  be  continued  and  if  the  telephone  net- 
work as  it  presently  exists  is  to  be  able  to 
survive. 

6.  Regulators  must  be  allowed  authority 
to  set  depreciation  rates  and  methodologies 
for  assets  that  they  continue  to  regulate. 
Competitive  market  forces  should  be  consid- 
ered. But  as  long  as  certain  services  contin- 
ue to  be  regulated  because  of  lack  of  compe- 
tition or  dominance  of  a  carrier  in  the  provi- 
sion of  that  service,  regulators  must  be 
given  the  authority  to  determine  the  accept- 
ability of  this  significant  portion  of  a  carri- 
er's operating  costs. 

I  commend  our  Michigan  Governor 
William  G.  Milllken.  and  our  Michigan 
Public  Service  Commissioners.  Eric  J. 
Schneidewind,  Edwyna  G.  Anderson, 
and  Matthew  E.  McLogan  for  working 
so  diligently  to  bring  this  important 
information  to  our  attention.  They 
have  my  full  support.* 
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NATIONAL  POW-MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASPEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  declare 
April  9  of  each  year  as  National  POW- 
MIA  Recognition  Day  as  a  declaration 
of  this  Nation's  continuing  debt  to 
those  Americans  who  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  foreign  enemies  and  to 
the  sacrifices  of  their  families  and  the 
families  of  those  men  whose  fate  re- 
mains imknown. 

It  is  especially  fitting  to  remember 
what  we  owe  to  these  people  on  April 
9.  On  that  day  in  1942.  the  largest 
single  group  of  Americans  became 
POW's  with  the  surrender  of  the 
troops  in  Corregidor  and  the  Bataan 
Peninsula  in  the  Philippines.  The  en- 
suing "Death  March"  of  these  surren- 
dered American  troops  was  never  for- 
gotten by  the  American  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II. 
"Remember  Bataan"  became  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  victory.  We.  too,  should  re- 
member today. 

The  sacrifices  of  former  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families  and  the  families 
of  those  declared  missing  in  action  de- 
serve this  continuing  recognition. 
There  should  never  be  a  time  in  Amer- 
ican history  when  the  freedom  for 
which  they  fought  is  not  felt  and  ap- 
preciated. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  a  fitting 
tribute  from  the  American  people  in 
recognition  of  those  who  sacrificed 
their  freedom  so  that  ours  would  con- 
tinue. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  and 
include  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

H.J.  Res.  393 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
April  9  of  each  year  as  "National  POW-MIA 
Recognition  Day". 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  have 
been  captured  by  enemies  or  declared  miss- 
ing in  action  In  wars  In  which  the  United 
States  has  been  Involved; 

Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  to  cruel  and  Inhumane  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  their  captors  In  viola- 
tion of  International  law  and  convention; 

Whereas  many  Americans  died  as  a  result 
of  such  treatment  and.  historically,  those 
that  survived  continued  to  suffer  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  other  veterans  of  Amer- 
ica's wars  as  a  result  of  such  treatment; 

Whereas  It  remains  uncertain  whether 
those  American  soldiers  who  are  still  consid- 
ered to  be  missing  In  action  have  died  or  are 
alive  and  such  uncertainty  causes  hardship 
and  suffering  for  their  families; 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war,  Americans  missing  in  action, 
and  their  families  are  deserving  of  national 
recognition;  and 
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Whereas  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1942, 
American  soldiers  comprising  the  largest 
single  group  of  such  soldiers  ever  to  fall  Into 
enemy  hands  were  taken  prisoner:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  ninth  day 
of  April  of  each  year  shall  be  designated  as 
'National  POW-MIA  Recognition  Day  '  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion each  year  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  commemorate  such  day 
with  appropriate  activities.* 


THE  CASE  FOR  TAX  CUTS  NOW 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 


OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  President 
Reagan's  economic  policies  are  to 
blame  for  the  current  recession  even 
though  those  policies  have  been  in 
effect  only  a  few  short  months.  This  is 
clearly  not  true.  This  sort  of  talk  is 
based  more  on  political  expediency 
than  on  intelligent  economic  analysis. 

One  of  the  best  analyses  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  condition  is  presented 
in  the  January  14  Backgrounder  pub- 
lished by  the  Heritage  Foundation. 
Tom  Humbert,  a  Walker  fellow  in  eco- 
nomics, wrote  the  Backgrounder.  I 
commend  the  entire  essay  to  your  at- 
tention although  I  am  inserting  only 
the  introduction  at  this  time: 

[Prom  the  Backgrounder,  Jan.  14,  1982] 
The  Cas'  For  Tax  Cuts  Now 

INTRODUCTION 

As  President  Reagan  prepares  his  budget 
for  the  1983  fiscal  year,  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic barometers  are  signalling  stormy 
weather.  Prom  both  sides  of  the  congres- 
sional aisle— even  from  those  who  should 
know  better—cries  are  heard  imploring 
Reagan  to  abandon  his  supply-side  strategy, 
in  operation  less  than  four  months.  Yet 
there  are  strong  arguments  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  stay  resolutely  on  course.  There 
even  are  calls  for  supply-side  economics 
really  to  be  griven  a  chance  by  accelerating 
the  scheduled  tax  cuts  and  not  as  some  crit- 
ics propose,  postponing  them. 

Although  the  debate  on  the  Reagan  tax 
cuts  occurred  less  than  seven  months  ago. 
many  seem  to  have  forgotten— even  some  In 
the  Administration— the  fundamental  rea- 
sons underlying  the  policy:  that  high  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  destroy  the  kind  of  produc- 
tive activities  most  needed  in  an  economic 
downturn.  The  most  Important  barrier  to 
economic  recovery  today  Is  the  heavy  load 
of  taxes  helping  to  keep  factories  idle.  In- 
vestment opportunities  unexplolted  and,  ul- 
timately, willing  workers  unemployed. 

Between  1965  and  ^1975  the  average  tax 
rates  for  the  median  Income  earner  In- 
creased more  than  35  percent.  Those  rates 
increased  an  additional  22  percent  between 
1975  and  1980.  mainly  due  to  Inflation-In- 
duced tax  bracket  creep.  The  marginal  tax 
rate  faced  by  the  median-Income  family  of 
four  in  1980  was  24  percent.  Taking  into  ac- 
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count  Social  Security  and  state  tax  in- 
creases, the  marginal  tax  rate  facing  the  av- 
erage American  family  Is  40-44  percent.'  On 
the  average,  this  amounts  to  some  $10,690 
per  household.  Does  anyone  seriously  think 
that  adding  to  this  burden  would  create  a 
more  healthy  economy? 

Unless  action  Is  taken,  however,  an  al- 
ready over-taxed  economy  will  be  burdened 
with  yet  another  stiff  tax  hike  In  1982.  A 
Social  Security  tax  increase  of  $13  billion 
greeted  Americans  on  January  1  and  they 
can  look  forward  to  Income  tax  increases  of 
$28  billion  because  of  tax  bracket  creep.' 
(See  Appendix  1.)  The  10  percent  personal 
tax  reduction  scheduled  for  July  will  only 
offset  these  automatic  tax  Increases. 

The  other  scheduled  cuts  are  In  large  part 
only  reductions  of  planned  tax  Increases. 
The  nature  of  the  U.S.  tax  system  permits 
massive  tax  Increases  to  occur  automatically 
because  of  Inflation.  No  direct  legislation  is 
required.  Despite  the  much-publicized 
"Reagan  revolution"  In  tax  policy,  the  fully 
Implemented  tax  cut  will  at  best  return  the 
nation  to  the  level  of  taxation  in  1978.  Even 
with  the  cuts,  total  revenues  will  increase 
over  $300  billion  during  the  next  five  years. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO).  tax  levies  will  rise  from  $605 
billion  in  1981  to  $923.3  billion  in  1986. 

And  yet  many  In  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration actually  propose  to  reverse  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown  by  raising  taxes  even  more. 
Apparently,  the  message  that  taxes  are  the 
major  cause  of  our  economic  malaise  has 
still  not  been  universally  learned.  Higher 
taxes  do  not  reduce  prices  nor  fight  Infla- 
tion. Higher  taxes  do  not  Increase  employ- 
ment nor  stimulate  economic  growth. 
Rather,  tax  increases  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment,  low  productivity, 
and  economic  stagnation. 

Accelerating  the  tax  cut  would  help  re- 
lieve the  heavy  tax  burden  which  supply- 
siders  contend  Is  a  chief  cause  of  economic 
deterioration  In  recent  years.  More  than  two 
dozen  Congressmen,  spurred  by  Representa- 
tives Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.)  and  Robert 
Walker  (R-Pa.),  are  urging  the  President  to 
speed  up  the  tax  cuts  by  six  months.  They 
argue  that  with  over  9  million  Americans 
unemployed  and  the  economy  running  at 
only  about  75  percent  of  capacity,  fallow  re- 
sources could  be  employed  by  enhancing  the 
incentives  for  productive  work  and  Invest- 
ment. Tax  cuts,  not  tax  Increases,  they  say, 
generate  the  long-term  prosperity  that, 
among  other  things,  eventually  will  restrain 
and  then  eliminate  the  deficit.  These  Con- 
gressmen have  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4999) 
that  would  move  up  the  tax  cut  scheduled 
for  July  1982  to  January  and  the  July  1983 
tax  cut  to  January  1983.  While  some  hope 
for  the  full  25  percent  tax  rate  reduction  to 
be  made  effective  Immediately,  or,  even 
better,  that  full  Indexing  of  tax  brackets  for 
inflation  be  started  now  rather  than  1985, 
most  supply-siders  seem  to  be  coalescing 
around  the  Kemp-Walker  proposal  as  a 
remedy  for  the  current  recession. 

Supply-siders  figure  that  the  quickest  way 
to  reduce  the  burgeoning  deficit  Is  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  to  recovery,  thereby  re- 
ducing expenditures  for  social  welfare  pro- 
grams and  increasing  tax  revenues.  They 
point  out  that  four-fifths  of  the  recent  in- 
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crease  in  estimates  of  the  proposed  deficit 
are  caused  by  a  deteriorating  economy,  not 
by  the  upcoming  tax  cut.  Expenditures  for 
unemployment  compensation,  food  stamps, 
and  other  entitlements  have  Increased  rap- 
idly since  July,  while  the  economic  decline 
has  reduced  tax  revenues.  A  relnvlgorated 
economy,  however,  could  quickly  eliminate 
the  budget  deficit.  The  CBO  estimates  that 
for  every  one  percentage  point  decline  In 
the  unemployment  rate,  the  deficit  is  re- 
duced $25  billion.  A  reduction  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  from  the  current  9  percent  to 
6  percent  could  nearly  wipe  out  the  budget 
deficit  lor  the  coming  year.  While  few  think 
that  accelerating  the  tax  cut  stimulates  eco- 
nomic growth  quite  this  powerfully,  most 
supply-siders  think  It  could  shorten  the  re- 
cession and.  In  the  long  term,  slash  the  defi- 
cit. 

Other  analysts  confirm  the  basic  Kemp- 
Walker  arguments.  A  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce study  finds  that  a  six-month  speed-up 
In  the  personal  tax  rate  reductions  would 
significantly  stimulate  real  economic 
growth  In  1982  and  1983,  substantially 
reduce  the  unemployment  rate,  and  Increase 
business  investment  and  productivity— with- 
out Increasing  the  rate  of  Inflation  at  all. 
According  to  the  study,  the  measure  pro- 
vides taxpayers  with  more  than  $16  billion 
In  relief  in  1982  and  more  than  $17  billion  In 
1983.'  While  this  falls  far  short  of  offsetting 
all  the  tax  increases  scheduled  for  those 
years.  It  does  fully  offset  Social  Security  tax 
Increases  and  tax  bracket  creep. 

Tax  cuts  spur  entrepreneurshlp  of  small, 
often  unincorporated  business  by  allowing 
entrepreneurs  to  retain  a  greater  share  of 
their  own  earnings.  Small  business  entrepre- 
neurshlp  helps   pull   the   country   out   of 
downturns  and  provides  Important  sources 
of  Innovation  and  employment  in  times  of 
recovery.  Nearly  70  percent  of  all  new  Jobs 
come  from  firms  with  twenty  or  fewer  em- 
ployees. In  the  Northwest,  nearly  100  per- 
cent come  from  these  miniscule  businesses.* 
A  tax  code  which  rewards  Inherently  risky 
entrepreneurial  activity  encourages  an  early 
exit  from  the  current  recession  and  a  sus- 
tained recovery.  David  Smick,  chief  of  staff 
for  Congressman  Kemp,  writes:  "Entrepre- 
neurial success  in  America  is  taxed  and  har- 
assed more  than  in  Just  about  any  other 
free  industrialized  country."'  Ninety  per- 
cent of  American  firms,  for  instance,  pay 
taxes  through  personal  schedules,  either  as 
a  partnership  or  as  an  unincorporated  busi- 
ness activity.   A  tax  cut  speed-up  should 
expand  the  pool  of  capital  available  to  all 
businesses,  but  especially  to  capital-starved 
small  enterprises.  Lately,  after  the  govern- 
ment takes  Its  enormous  bite  of  the  avail- 
able capital,  and  big  business  gathers  up  the 
rest,  there  Is  little  left  for  smaUer  enter- 
prises.  It  Is  likely   that  much  of  the  in- 
creased pool  of  savings  will  go  to  small  en- 
terprises now  being  crowded  out  of  capital 
markets,  and  because  most  small  businesses 
first  get  their  start  by  borrowing  funds  from 
friends,  relatives,  or  small  local  banks,  an 
acceleration  of  the  personal  tax  cut  could 
mean  more  funds  from  these  sources. 

Supply-siders  feel  the  additional  relief  Is 
vitally  Important  to  avert  a  net  tax  increase 
that  would  deepen  the  recession  and  cause 


'Paul  Craig  Roberts.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Economic  Policy.  "Statement  Before 
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needless  social  suffering.  "If  there  is  one 
mistake  that  the  Administration  has  made 
in  economic  policy,"  Kemp  has  remarlced, 
"it  is  in  delaying  the  tax  cut."  Adds  Wallier: 
"The  first  round  of  tax  cuts  does  not  pro- 
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vide  a  sufficient  measure  of  relief  to  the 
American  worlcer  and  therefore  doesn't  pro- 
vide enough  time  between  the  July  1  ten 
percent  reduction  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  the  economy  to  snap  back  in  time 
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to  show  solid  evidence  of  economic  recov- 
ery." He  concludes  that  "if  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  put  people  back  to  work  we 
should  take  advantage  of  it."« 


February  3,  1982 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SENATE— fTerf/icsrfai^,  February  5,  1982 


12.1 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  our  fathers  and  of  all  peoples 
everywhere,  we  need  Thee,  our  cities 
need  Thee,  the  Nation  needs  Thee,  the 
world  needs  Thee.  We  pray  for  Thy 
special  blessing  upon  the  "National 
Prayer  Breakfast"  and  seminars  to- 
morrow. As  the  President  joins  with 
representatives  from  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government,  with  leaders 
from  more  than  200  nations  and  every 
State  in  the  Union,  may  the  Holy 
Spirit  bring  to  that  microcosm  of  the 
world  a  visitation  of  divine  power, 
love,  and  grace.  Grant  protection  and 
blessings  to  the  President  and  First 
Lady,  to  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Bush, 
and  those  who  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. May  Thy  holy  presence  be  expe- 
rienced by  all  in  attendance.  May  all 
be  made  aware  of  the  Nations'  ac- 
countability to  Thee  for  justice,  free- 
dom, and  peace. 

Be  with  the  Senators  and  all  who 
support  them  in  their  public  service 
today.  May  Thy  wisdom  enlighten 
them.  Thy  power  energize  them.  Thy 
truth  and  light  guide  them.  Thy  grace 
encourage  them.  Let  Thy  will  be  done 
in  this  place  as  it  is  in  heaven  and 
grant  that  all  of  us  may  love  mercy,  do 
justly,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God. 
We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  whose 
life  incarnated  that  walk.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
evening,  I  indicated  that  today,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  and  the  exe- 
cution of  special  orders  providing  for 
the  recognition  of  Senators,  there  be  a 


period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  then  a  resumption 
of  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  20.  I  also  indicated  at  that 
time  that  I  hoped  we  could  find  some 
other  business  to  do  today,  which 
would  have  to  be  done,  of  course,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  that  I  have  not  yet  found 
"some  other  item  of  business"  that  we 
can  transact.  I  hope  if  he  has  some 
item  in  mind,  we  might  discuss  that  in 
the  course  of  an  informal  conversation 
or  on  the  floor  and  see  if  we  can  find 
something  else  to  do.  Otherwise,  Mr. 
President,  I  expect  that  this  day  will 
be  a  short  day,  since  we  now  have  a 
time  certain  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  tomorrow  at  noon. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  indicated  last 
evening  that  I  hoped  Senators  might 
be  willing  to  undertake  a  shortening  of 
the  time  for  debate  on  the  Helms- 
Johnston  amendment  which  will  occur 
as  the  pending  business  tomorrow  at 
11  o'clock.  I  once  again  suggest,  then, 
and  hope  that  those  who  may  hear  me 
in  their  offices  will  address  the  ques- 
tion, particularly,  on  whether  or  not 
we  can  reduce  the  time  for  debate  so 
that  the  vote  on  the  Helms-Johnston 
amendment  will  occur  immediately 
after  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, which  will  be  at  12  o'clock.  I 
hope  Senators  will  contact  me  in  that 
respect  and  I  invite  any  comments  the 
minority  leader  may  wish  to  make  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Long,  and  others  would  be 
willing  to  reschedule  the  12  o'clock 
vote  and  have  it  occur,  say,  at  12:30 
p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  am  perfectly 
agreeable  to  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  checked  with  our  people.  I  wonder 
if  I  could  have  a  brief  moment  while 
our  cloakroom  makes  a  quick  check  to 
find  out.  I  am  fairly  sure  that  will  be 
satisfactory.  I  shall  withhold  making 
that  request  for  just  the  moment,  but 
I  personally  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  ask  for  personal 
clarification,  which  vote  is  it  that  the 
Senator  wants  to  set  at  12:30?  It  is  all 
right  for  me  to  wait. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  minority  leader 
would  still  have  in  mind  perhaps 
scheduling   the   vote   on   the   Helms- 


Johnston  amendment  right  after  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  a  good  time,  Mr. 
President. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  after  we  get  on  the  resolution,  if 
we  do  get  on  the  resolution,  we  could 
schedule  a  reasonable  time  for  debate 
and  perhaps  agree  on  a  time  certain  to 
vote  on  that  measure.  I  do  not  want  to 
press  that  point  at  this  time,  but  if  we 
could  do  it,  I  suggest  that  sometime 
Monday  or  Tuesday  would  be  a  good 
time  to  consider  it.  I  acknowledge  that 
that  is  probably  premature  at  that 
time,  but  I  could  not  resist  trying. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
at  that  point,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  not  be  able  to  agree  at 
this  point,  but  he  is  very  pleased  at 
the  headway  his  side  made  yesterday, 
having  educated  Senators  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  matter. 
He  finds  he  has  considerable  support 
in  one  respect  or  another  for  the  posi- 
tion he  takes.  I  honestly  feel  the 
matter  should  be  discxissed  and  that 
this  is  an  appropriate  situation  for 
debate.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Sena- 
tors should  speak  at  great  length,  but 
I  do  feel  this  is  an  appropriate  situa- 
tion for  a  proper  Senate  debate.  I 
could  not  agree  at  this  moment  to  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understood  he  might 
not,  Mr.  President.  That  is  why  I  took 
some  pains  to  couch  my  language  in 
cautious  terms.  I  think  yesterday  was 
a  good  day  and  I  think  we  have  vastly 
expanded  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  Senate  and  maybe  even  of  others 
on  this  subject.  I  feel  good  about  it.  I 
think  our  prospects  for  accomplishing 
this  objective  are  far  better  today 
than  they  were  yesterday.  That  dis- 
agreement between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  myself  is 
what  makes  the  Senate  a  great  body. 

What  I  would  really  like  to  do,  at 
some  point  after  there  has  been  a  full 
airing  of  the  contentions  of  the  parties 
in  this  matter  and  consideration  of 
any  measures  that  may  be  presented,  I 
would  like  to  resolve  it.  So,  from  time 
to  time,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  not  be  offended  if  I 
once  again  plant  the  suggestion  that 
maybe  we  ought  to  find  a  time  to  vote 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  at  least  be  fair  to 
those  of  us  who  do  not  agriee  with  his 
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proposal.  I  think  it  was  inappropriate 
for  the  Senator  on  yesterday,  before 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  had  ever 
had  a  chance  to  say  the  first  sentence 
on  behalf  of  his  position,  to  say  that 
he  saw  the  Senator  with  some  cough 
drops  and  he  was  convinced  the  Sena- 
tor was  going  to  filibuster,  or  some 
such  thing  as  that— to  infer  as  much, 
anyway.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  President,  had  a  sore  throat.  He 
had  been  plagued  with  it  for  some 
days.  It  is  not  my  fault  I  have  a  sore 
throat.  That  is  something  only  the 
good  Lord  can  control. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  gave  me  the  sore  throat  and 
I  cannot  forgive  him  for  that.  I  forgive 
him  for  every  other  transgression,  but 
I  have  the  sore  throat  today  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
share  his  cough  drops. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  in- 
dulge me  with  the  same  charity  we 
grant  each  other  In  this  Chamber  day 
after  day  and  grant  a  Senator  the 
right  to  state  what  he  believes  to  be 
right  as  the  Good  Lord  gives  him  the 
light  to  see  it,  especially  when  he 
prays  over  it.  One  should  always  in- 
dulge himself  in  the  assumption  that 
the  other  fellow  might  be  right. 

The  Senator  has  been  most  kind  to 
hear  my  presentation  even  if  he  did 
not  agree  with  it.  I  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  the  Senator  has  been 
a  good  listener. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  has  a 
good  argument,  and  though  I  do  not 
agree  with  it.  I  think  he  made  a  good 
speech  yesterday.  I  did  not  accuse  the 
Senator  of  fUibustering.  He  did  it 
before  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
even  had  a  chance  to  make  his  open- 
ing statement.  I  think  he  made  a  good 
speech. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  position.  I 
am  not  beyond  reason  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  at  least 
show  us  the  same  intellectual  consid- 
eration that  he  traditionally  does  all 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  more 
than  almost  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate,  understands  that  a  part  of  the 
cushion,  of  the  padding  that  prevents 
the  friction  that  inevitably  occurs  in 
this  body  from  being  destructive,  is  a 
sense  of  humor. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  a  sense  of  humor  that  is  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  Member.  I 
cannot  recall  a  greater  pleasure  in 
that  respect  than  hearing  the  endless 
stories  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
tells  so  very  well  about  his  life  and  ex- 
perience, and  of  that  of  his  family,  in 
politics. 

So  he  knows.  I  am  sure,  speaking  of 
my  apprehension  that  he  might  pro- 
ceed at  length  to  debate  the  motion  to 
proceed,  and  my  observing  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  stock  of  cough  drops. 
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that  was  said  in  jest  and  in  good 
humor.  But  I  must  say,  in  all  fairness, 
as  well,  that  while  it  is  true  the  Sena- 
tor had  not  yet  begun  to  debate  the 
motion  to  proceed,  like  almost  every 
other  Member  in  this  Chamber,  his 
reputation  preceded  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  my  time  remaining  under  the 
standing  order  to  any  Senator  seeking 
recognition.  I  see  no  Senator  on  my 
side  seeking  time. 

I  am  prepared,  then,  to  yield  the 
time  to  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  if  he  wishes 
it. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  JANE 
PRICE  SHARP 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. January  1,  1982.  marked  the 
formal  retirement  of  one  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's best-known  journalists.  Jane 
Price  Sharp.  The  editor  of  the  Poca- 
hontas Times  since  1957.  Mrs.  Sharp 
has  worked  at  the  weekly  newspaper, 
off  and  on,  for  more  than  44  years. 
Bom  and  reared  in  Marlinton.  W.  Va.. 
the  home  of  the  Pocahontas  Times, 
Jane  Price  Sharp  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  journalists.  Her  grandfather, 
the  Reverend  William  T.  Price,  pur- 
chased the  Pocahontas  Times  in  1892 
and  ran  it  until  1905.  Mrs.  Sharp's 
father.  Calvin  W.  Price,  then  took  over 
as  editor  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  his  death  in  1957.  Since  that 
time,  the  publication  of  the  Pocahon- 
tas Times  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Jane  Price 
Sharp. 

Ruruiing  a  weekly  newspaper  has 
consumed  only  a  portion  of  Mrs. 
Sharp's  energies,  however.  She  has 
also  found  time  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Marlinton  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  is  the  director  of  the  Po- 
cahontas County  Historical  Society, 
secretary  of  the  Pocahontas  Demo- 
cratic Woman's  Club,  and  a  member  of 
the  Women  of  the  Press  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Mrs.  Sharp  is  also  past 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Press  Association  and  the  Marlinton 
Woman's  Club. 

I  am  glad  that  the  family  tradition 
at  the  Pocahontas  Times  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  Mrs.  Sharp's  nephew.  Bill 
McNeel.  who  has  taken  over  as  editor, 
and  her  daughter.  Jane  S.  Jessee,  the 
new  managing  editor. 

But  Jane  I»rice  Sharp  is  not  ready  to 
go  into  full  retirement  just  yet.  Typi- 
cal of  her  enthusiasm  and  drive.  I  am 
told  she  will  be  helping  at  the  Poca- 


hontas Times  from  time  to  time.  Jane 
Price  Sharp  has  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  her  profession  and  her  com- 
munity, and  for  her  many  accomplish- 
ments I  offer  my  praise  and  gratitude. 


MINE  SAFETY 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 3  contains  an  article  entitled.  "Ac- 
cidents Up,  Citations  Down  in  Coal 
Fields,"  which  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  deals  with  two  troubling 
areas— the  adequacy  of  mine  inspec- 
tions in  1981,  and  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  provision  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  that  bars  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
from  inspecting  stone,  sand,  and 
gravel  operations. 

At  a  time  when  fatalities  are  rising 
in  the  coal  mining  industry,  the  fre- 
quency of  iiupections  appears  to  be 
decreasing.  Congress  should  not  allow 
mine  safety  to  be  a  casualty  of  the 
budget  process. 

The  transfer  of  authority  to  inspect 
stone,  sand,  and  gravel  operations 
from  MSHA  has  resulted  in  a  confus- 
ing smd  frustrating  situation  within 
MSHA.  The  ultimate  effects  of  the 
transfer  on  safety  on  both  coal  and 
noncoal  mines  are  unknown,  but 
should  be  examined  closely  by  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3,  1982] 

Accidents  Up,  Citations  Down  in  Coal 

Fields 

(By  Douglas  B.  Feaver) 

Federal  mine  Inspectors  are  issuing  fewer 
violation  notices,  closing  fewer  mines  for 
safety  reasons  and  collecting  less  in  fines  at 
a  time  when  fatalities  from  mine  accidents 
appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Twenty  miners  have  been  killed  in  the 
coal  fields  since  Jan.  1,  compared  with  nine 
a  year  ago.  A  total  of  153  miners  were  killed 
in  1981,  the  highest  annual  rate  since  1975. 

The  Labor  Department's  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (MSHA),  which  is  re- 
quired to  inspect  all  underground  coal  mines 
four  times  a  year,  is  being  squeezed  by 
budget  problems  just  like  other  agencies. 

Unlike  everyone  else,  however,  MSHA  is 
also  caught  in  a  strange  never-never  land.  A 
small  part  of  its  mission— inspection  of  sand 
and  gravel  and  quarrying  operations— was 
moved  by  Congress  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion from  MSHA  to  Labor's  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA). 
No  one  knows  whether  or  when  that  mis- 
sion will  be  returned,  but  OSHA  has  it  until 
March  31.  when  the  continuing  resolution 
expires. 

The  result:  220  MSHA  sand  and  gravel 
quarrying  inspectors  have  been  furloughed 
since  Jan.  1.  Since  many  of  them  are  also 
qualified  coal  inspectors,  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  "bump"  less  senior  coal  inspec- 
tors under  federal  personnel  rules. 
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"I  certainly  emphasize  with  the  employes 
who  were  impacted, "  said  MSHA  Adminis- 
trator Ford  B.  Ford,  an  appointee  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  "That  was  not  an  administra- 
tion-sponsored move." 

Further,  attrition  and  the  federal  hiring 
freeze  combined  to  cut  by  9  percent  the 
number  of  coal  inspectors  actually  on  the 
job  from  1,389  to  1,264  between  the  end  of 
fiscal  1979  and  fiscal  1981. 

"We  are  losing  our  best  inspectors  to  in- 
dustry." according  to  a  source  in  an  MSHA 
field  office.  "Previously  we  could  keep  them 
because  of  the  continuity  of  the  work  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Job.  but  no  longer. 

"If  you  asked.  'Does  that  account  for 
these  disasters?'  I  would  say  I  hope  not.  but 
it  troubles  me." 

Ford  said  he  could  not  be  "definitive"  on 
whether  such  uncertainties  might  have  con- 
tributed to  laxness  in  the  field.  "A  great 
number  of  our  inspectors  come  from  coal 
mining  and  coal  mining  families.  I  would  say 
they  are  doing  a  good  job.  I  can't  say  how 
individuals  react." 

The  statistical  evidence  is  interesting,  if 
not  conclusive.  It  shows  that  MSHA  coal  in- 
spectors Issued  129.921  citations  for  viola- 
tions in  fiscal  1980.  but  only  108.914  in  fiscal 
1981.  a  drop  of  16  percent. 

Orders— where  an  inspector  literally  closes 
a  mine  or  a  section  of  a  mine  or  prohibits 
use  of  a  piece  of  equipment  until  a  hazard  is 
corrected— dropped  from  5,270  to  4.787,  or  9 
Percent,  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next. 

Assessments— civil  penalties  paid  by  mine 
operators— dropped  from  $19.5  million  in 
calendar  1980  to  (14.2  million  in  calendar 
1981.  or  27  percent. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Rep.  Nick  J.  Rahall  II  (D-W.Va.),  is 
three  weeks  into  an  investigation  of  wheth- 
er MSHA  is,  in  fact,  performing  the  inspec- 
tions the  law  requires. 

Miners  in  Rahall's  district  told  him  that 
the  Logan.  W.  Va.,  MSHA  office  was  not 
conducting  the  required  number  of  inspec- 
tions, according  to  Rahall  spokesman  Mi- 
chael Serpe.  Rnhsll  confirmed  that  charge 
from  MSHA's  own  statistics.  Serpe  said,  and 
asked  for  the  GAO  probe.  "The  fact  that 
mine  inspections  are  not  being  carried  out  is 
a  travesty  of  the  law  that  we  in  Congress 
worked  hard  to  implement."  Rahall  said. 

MSHA's  Ford  said  that  "from  the  infor- 
mation we've  been  able  to  glean,  those  In- 
spections rquired  by  the  [Coal  Mine  and 
Safety]  Act  are  being  carried  out  to  the 
extent  those  mines  are  available  for  inspec- 
tion." Mines  regularly  move  In  and  out  of 
production,  he  said,  and  if  they  are  out  of 
production  there  is  nothing  to  inspect. 

Ford  said  that  MSHA's  inspectors  inspect 
"100  percent  of  those  mines  available."  but 
only  92  percent  of  all  5.700  coal  mines  be- 
cause of  availability  problems.  Labor  De- 
partment statisticians  said  that  the  number 
of  inspections  that  may  have  been  missed 
(depending  on  whether  the  mine  was  really 
open  or  not)  jumped  from  485  in  fiscal  1980 
to  887  in  fiscal  1981. 

The  switch  from  MSHA  to  OSHA  of  sand, 
gravel  and  stone  inspections  has  the  imme- 
diate result  of  removing  thousands  of  small 
operators  from  the  burden  of  federal  inspec- 
tion because  OSHA  is  not  permitted  to  in- 
spect firms  with  fewer  than  10  employes 
unless  there  is  a  complaint  or  a  reported  ac- 
cident. 

While  the  resolution  transfers  about 
162.000  protected  workers  at  12.395  oper- 
ations from  MSHA  to  OSHA,  the  inspectors 
remain  on  furlough.  About  86  percent  of  the 
sand    and    gravel    and    two-thirds    of    the 


quarry  operators  will  be  exempt  from 
OSHA  enforcement  barring  a  reported  acci- 
dent or  complaint,  OSHA  spokesman  Jim 
Foster  said. 

The  National  Sand  and  Gravel  Association 
was  able  to  build  enough  support  in  Con- 
gress to  win  at  least  temporary  freedom 
from  MSHA  in  the  continuing  resolution. 
However,  MSHA  statistics  show,  sand, 
gravel  and  quarrying  operations  have  ac- 
counted for  about  50  percent  of  the  fatali- 
ties in  the  non-coal  mining  industry.  Deaths 
in  the  non-coal  mining  industry  dropped 
steadily  from  234  in  1972  to  an  all-time  low 
of  83  last  year. 

Ford  has  reorganized  MSHA  to  place  edu- 
cation and  training  staffs  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  district  managers  instead  of 
under  Washington.  That  has  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  some  MSHA  offices  in  the  field. 
Ford  said,  but  does  not  mean  that  MSHA's 
presence  is  diminished  in  any  way. 

"There  has  been  no  message  to  us  to 
lessen  regulatory  enforcement,"  Ford  said. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  any 
Senator  wish  a  portion  of  my  remain- 
ing time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
statement  that  might  take  a  little 
more  than  10  minutes,  but  I  should 
not  think  it  is  asking  too  much  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  indulge  me  in  presenting 
the  statement  I  am  prepared  to  make. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  give  me  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  yielding  the  time  I  have  re- 
maining to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  if  the 
Senator  has  any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  majority  leader  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then,  I  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  to  do  that.  I  shall  make 
any  provision  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana requires  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 


EL  SALVADOR— WHO  OWNS  THE 
FUTURE? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  proc- 
ess of  land  reform  in  El  Salvador  holds 
great  promise  for  the  working  people 
of  that  country.  If  properly  carried 
out,  it  can  provide  a  strong  foundation 
for  putting  that  struggling  nation 
back  on  a  path  to  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous economic  growth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  land  reform 
effort  will  be  successful,  and  that  a 
more  equitable  and  more  workable  dis- 
tribution of  land  will  result.  At  the 
same  time,  I  hope  that  we  in  the 
United  States  can  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador— a  situa- 
tion that  is  likely  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again  as  struggling  people  else- 
where attempt  to  establish  democratic 
governments  and  escape  from  poverty. 

The  lesson  that  I  hope  we  will  learn 
is  the  crucial  role  that  ownership 
plays  in  the  development  process.  Too 
often  we  overlook  the  long-term  conse- 


quences of  our  aid.  and  of  the  future 
impact  that  aid  can  have  on  American 
foreign  policy. 

I  hope  that  we  will  learn  to  begin 
asking  ourselves.  "Who  owns  the 
future?"  In  most  developing  countries, 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  arable  Isuid  is 
owned  not  by  a  broad  cross  section  of 
its  people  but  by  a  relatively  small 
group.  That  same  landed  elite  general- 
ly owns  most  of  the  productive  capital 
as  well. 

Unfortunately,  newly  created  devel- 
opment capital  is  too  often  financed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  becomes  owned 
either  by  this  relatively  small  class  or 
by  the  government  itself.  Neither  ap- 
proach is  well-designed  to  promote  the 
long-term  good  health  of  an  emerging 
democratic  government. 

Capital  ownership  in  the  United 
States  is  concentrated  in  a  disturbing- 
ly similar  fashion.  According  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  for  exam- 
ple. 50  percent  of  our  individually  held 
corporate  stock  is  owned  by  Just  0.5 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population.  Two- 
thirds,  according  to  a  1976  Internal 
Revenue  Service  report,  is  held  by  5.2 
percent  of  the  population  age  20  and 
over. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  ownership 
spectrum,  we  find  a  sobering  statistic 
provided  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research.  According  to 
their  research,  for  the  majority  of 
American  fELmilies.  their  most  import 
wealth  is  now  their  entitlements  under 
our  social  security  system. 

Thus,  for  most  Americans  their  most 
important  asset  is  an  assurance  that 
their  children  will  be  taxed  on  their 
behalf.  That  is  a  long  way  down  the 
wrong  road  for  a  nation  that  prides 
itself  on  a  heritage  of  private  proper- 
ty, and  for  a  nation  that  hopes  to  see 
others  adopt  private  property  free  en- 
terprise as  their  dominant  political 
model. 

Unfortunately,  we  did  not  have  that 
thought  firmly  in  mind  when  the  Con- 
gress agreed  to  legislation  targeting 
approximately  $450  billion  through 
1990  for  increased  business  writeoffs 
of  plant  and  equipment— all  of  which 
will  be  owned  by  someone. 

In  large  part,  corporate  finance  will 
determine  who  will  be  the  owners  of 
these  badly  needed  new  capital  invest- 
ments. Corporations  finance  their 
growth  from  three  primary  sources: 
Retained  earnings,  debt,  and  various 
tax  benefits— primarily  equipment 
writeoffs,  such  as  those  which  form 
the  bulk  of  the  business  tax  relief  in 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981. 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  new  in- 
vestments are  financed,  capital  owner- 
ship in  the  United  States  has  histori- 
cally been  an  opportimity  reserved  for 
a  relative  few.  The  ownership  of  new 
capital  wealth  is,  and  continues  to  be. 
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largely  a  function  of  existing  capital 
wealth. 

Free  enterprise,  private  property 
economies  are  losing  ground  all  over 
the  world.  Rather  than  blindly  con- 
tinuing to  make  the  already  rich 
richer  still,  would  not  we  be  better  off 
demonstrating  to  people  all  over  the 
world  how  the  bountiful,  increasing 
prosperity  that  we  have  in  America 
spreads  out  and  reaches  people  in  all 
walks  of  life? 

Should  we  not  provide  a  more  hope- 
ful model,  a  model  that  steadily 
strengthens  the  foundations  of  free 
enterprise  by  steadily  increasing  the 
number  of  people  who  directly  share  a 
stake  in  its  productive  strength?  If  we 
had  such  a  model,  other  nations  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  follow  our  lead 
and  would  be  far  more  likely  to  survive 
as  democracies. 

What  could  be  a  better  answer  to 
the  unfulfilled  promises  of  commu- 
nism? What  if  the  members  of  Solidar- 
ity, for  example,  were  to  own  those 
plants  where  they  now  work?  Would 
that  not  largely  undermine  the  very 
rationale  for  Soviet-style  state  owner- 
ship? 

In  an  apparent  reference  to  the 
Polish  crisis.  Pope  Paul  II  explained  in 
his  September  15,  1981,  encyclical  "La- 
borem  Exercens"  (On  Human  Work) 
that— 

•  •  •  Merely  converting  the  means  of  pro- 
duction Into  state  property  In  the  collectiv- 
Ist  system  Is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  "so- 
cializing" that  pro[)erty.  We  can  speak  of  so- 
cializing only  when  ...  on  the  basis  of  his 
work  each  person  is  fully  entitled  to  consid- 
er himself  a  part-owner  of  the  great  work- 
bench at  which  he  Is  worldng  with  everyone 
else.  A  way  toward  that  goal  could  be  found 
by  associating  labor  with  the  ownership  of 
capital.  •  •  • 

The  distribution  of  job  opportunities 
as  an  outgrowth  of  Government-stim- 
ulated economic  growth  is  a  factor 
that  we  evaluate  in  great  detail.  But  is 
that  enough?  In  this  technology-rich, 
capital-intensive  age  in  which  we  live, 
should  not  the  American  worker  have 
more  of  a  stake  in  the  economy  than 
just  a  job? 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been 
asking  the  wrong  question.  Or,  at  best, 
an  incomplete  question.  Is  It  not  time 
to  begin  to  ask  just  who  will  own  this 
massive  amoimt  of  new  capital  that 
our  new  tax  laws  will  help  to  bring 
about.  Is  it  not  time  to  look  to  the 
future  wealth  of  this  Nation  and  to 
insure  that  some  significant  portion  of 
that  wealth  is  owned  by  those  whose 
toil  will  help  to  create  it? 

The  bulk  of  working  Americans— or 
working  people  anywhere  for  that 
matter— cannot  save  their  way  to  sig- 
nificant capital  ownership.  For  the 
most  part,  people  cannot  afford  cap- 
ital ownership.  Daily  economic  surviv- 
al, not  savings  and  investment,  is  their 
main  concern. 

Most  working  people  owe  instead  of 
own.  And  the  less  our  technologically 


advanced  economy  needs  their  labor, 
the  less  able  they  are  to  save  their  way 
to  capital  ownership.  Inflation,  of 
course,  further  penalizes  what  little 
savings  they  are  able  to  set  aside. 

What  is  needed  is  a  transformation 
of  our  current  techniques  of  finance. 
The  financial  press  estimates  that  by 
the  year  2000  productive  wealth  in  the 
United  States  will  increase  by  $2  to  $5 
trillion.  The  bulk  of  that  new  wealth 
will  be  owned  by  private  individuals. 
Techniques  of  corporate  finance  will 
determine  who  those  owners  will  be. 

We  need  to  reevaluate  our  tech- 
niques of  finance,  and  begin  to  ask 
whether  we  can  afford  to  encourage 
techniques  which  continue  to  perpet- 
uate our  concentrated  pattern  of  prop- 
erty ownership.  If  we  are  to  expect  our 
free  enterprise  system  to  be  embraced 
by  others,  we  should  set  a  better  ex- 
ample of  how  our  system  can  work  to 
advance  the  Interests  of  more  Ameri- 
can citizens.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  has  pointed  out,  our  economic 
contradictions  here  at  home  make  it 
more  difficult  for  us  to  lead  abroad. 

We  live  in  an  Ideological  age,  an  age 
In  which  It  Is  all  the  more  Important 
to  have  a  dear  vision  of  the  type  of  so- 
ciety that  we  would  suggest  to  others. 
If  we  are  going  to  preach  private  own- 
ership abroad,  we  should  practice  it 
here  at  home  in  a  realistic  fashion. 

In  a  July  1974  speech  to  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  the  President, 
then  Governor  Reagan,  explained  the 
historical  precedent  for  a  national 
policy  of  expanded  ownership  and  en- 
dorsed the  uniquely  American  oppor- 
tunity that  such  a  policy  would  repre- 
sent: 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago.  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  the  Homestead  Act.  There 
was  a  wide  distribution  of  land  and  they 
didn't  confiscate  anyone's  already  owned 
land.  They  did  not  take  from  those  who 
owned  and  give  to  others  who  did  not  own. 
It  set  the  pattern  for  the  American  capital- 
ist system.  We  need  an  Industrial  Home- 
stead Act  ...  I  know  that  plans  have  been 
suggested  in  the  past  and  they  all  had  one 
flaw. 

They  were  based  on  making  present 
owners  give  up  some  of  their  ownership  to 
the  nonowners.  Now  this  isn't  true  of  the 
ideas  that  are  being  tallced  about  today. 

Very  simply,  these  business  leaders  have 
come  to  the  realization  that  it  Is  time  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  to  accelerate  economic 
growth  and  production  and  at  the  same 
time  broaden  the  ownership  of  productive 
capital.  The  American  dream  has  always 
been  to  have  a  piece  of  the  action. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Senator  Hubert 
Htunphrey  explained  his  support  of 
expanded  ownership  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  not 
long  before  his  death: 

Throughout  my  career  as  a  public  servant. 
I  have  viewed  full  employment  as  a  top  pri- 
ority goal  for  this  country.  And  I  continue 
to  do  so.  But  I  recognize  that  capital,  and 
the  question  of  who  owns  it  and  therefore 
reaps  the  benefit  of  its  productiveness,  is  an 
extremely  Important  issue  that  Is  comple- 
mentary to  the  Issue  of  full  employment. 


I  see  these  as  twin  pillars  of  our  economy: 
Pull  employment  of  our  labor  resources  and 
widespread  ownership  of  our  capital  re- 
sources. Such  twin  pillars  would  go  a  long 
way  In  providing  a  firm  underlying  support 
for  future  economic  growth  that  would  be 
equitably  shared. 

Expanded  ownership  is  an  issue  that 
cuts  across  party  lines  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  our  American 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  there  Is  sup- 
port for  this  concept  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  Its  1980  convention 
spoke  of  this  issue  in  its  platform: 

The  widespread  distribution  of  private 
property  ownership  is  the  cornerstone  of 
American  liberty.  Without  it,  neither  our 
free  enterprise  system  nor  our  republican 
form  of  government  could  long  endure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  begin  to 
strike  a  better  balance  between  the 
energy  and  efficiency  of  the  market 
and  the  equity,  compassion  and  equali- 
ty of  democracy.  Financial  techniques 
supportive  of  expanded  ownership 
would  bring  a  democratic  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  Investment  process,  and 
would  open  new  possibilities  for  eco- 
nomic participation. 

We  need  a  more  democratic  form  of 
private  property  capitalism— a  type  of 
capitalism  that  is  true  to  its  democrat- 
ic roots,  and  true  to  the  American  tra- 
dition of  widespread  participation. 

If  we  are  to  urge  others  on  to  a  new 
direction  for  economic  policy,  we 
would  do  well  to  strike  out  in  that  di- 
rection ourselves.  As  President  Reagan 
once  explained: 

Capitalism  hasn't  used  the  best  tool  of  all 
in  its  struggle  against  socialism— and  that's 
capitalism  itself. 

If  we  are  to  suggest  to  others  a  blue- 
print for  social  progress,  we  should 
ourselves  favor  a  financial  design  guar- 
anteed to  Include  more  Americans  as 
partners  in  our  economic  progress.  If 
we  are  to  expect  our  private  property 
philosophy  to  survive  elsewhere,  we 
need  to  show  that  it  can  thrive  here  in 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  providing  ideological 
direction  to  American  foreign  policy,  a 
policy  of  expanded  private  ownership 
would  also  provide  a  private  enterprise 
alternative  to  traditional  reform  move- 
ments. In  addition  to  including  ever 
larger  nimibers  of  people  as  benefici- 
aries of  the  development  process,  this 
policy  would  also  provide  a  mechanism 
through  which  U.S.  aid  could  encour- 
age development  in  a  more  democratic 
fashion. 

President  Reagan  is  correct  In  his 
belief  that  we  must  "transcend  com- 
munism." We  can  do  that  only  with  an 
ideological  self  assurance  that  is  well 
grounded  in  values  that  we  know  are 
sound. 

Building  a  more  peaceful  world— 
As  President  Reagan  noted  in   his 
state  of  the  Union  address. 
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requires  a  sound  strategy  and  the  national 
resolve  to  back  it  up. 

Expanded  ownership  Is  such  a  strat- 
egy. It  could  make  the  crucial  differ- 
ence between  peaceful  change  or  disor- 
der and  violence. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  congratu- 
late him  on  what  I  think  Is  a  state- 
ment that  should  have  been  said  time 
and  time  again  In  this  country,  and  It 
is  part  of  the  basic  economic  structure 
of  the  country.  He  stated  it  in  an  elo- 
quent and  articulate  mjuiner. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  Is  recognized. 


WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

THE  COICM ON  AORICULTOHAL  POLICY  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  COMMTTNITT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  to 
the  family  farm  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  been 
fully  realized  how  Important  Interna- 
tional trade  and  exports  happen  to  be 
to  the  family  farmer.  He  is  a  big  part 
of  that. 

But  all  we  have  to  do  is  read  the 
right-hand  column  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Monday  to  understand  this 
importance.  This  article,  which  I  put 
in  the  Record  yesterday,  tells  what 
has  happened  to  our  exports  in  grain, 
the  fall  off  there,  aaid  the  reaction  In 
falling  prices  and  in  turn  the  foreclo- 
sures for  American  farmers. 

But  part  of  it  Is  being  brought  about 
by  a  dramatic  change  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  European  Community. 
What  they  have  done  with  their 
common  agricultural  policy  has  result- 
ed In  an  amazing  increase  in  their  ex- 
ports and  a  substantial  denial  of  mar- 
kets within  the  European  Community 
for  American  agricultursQ  exports. 

When  we  are  talking  about  free 
trade  we  ought  to  be  sure  of  what 
were  getting.  The  old  axiom  is  that  it 
ought  to  be  fair  trade.  But  we  are  not 
seeing  that.  We  have  the  largest  mar- 
keting system  in  the  world  here,  and  it 
is  basically  an  open  one,  open  to  other 
countries  around  the  world,  but  we  are 
seeing  more  and  more  barriers  put  up 
to  our  own  products. 

Our  own  U.S.  negotiators  must  be 
tough  and  savvy  to  deal  with  this.  I 
can  recall  in  Geneva  when  we  were 
talking  about  GATT  and  trying  to  do 
something  about  cracking  the  market 
in  EC  countries  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  I  kept  saying,  "Let's  get 
something  done  for  grajjefrult,  for  or- 
anges in  our  country."  I  was  particu- 


larly interested  because  we  produce  a 
lot  of  grapefruit  and  oranges  down  In 
south  Texas. 

Finally  they  said,  "Look,  we  have 
made  a  real  breakthrough  for  you.  We 
have  cut  the  duty  from  approximately 
30  percent  to  15  percent."  But  they  did 
it  only  for  a  certain  part  of  the  year. 

Well,  as  I  got  to  studying  that  I 
found  that  is  the  part  of  the  year  we 
are  not  picking  any  fruit.  It  was  not 
applicable  at  all.  In  no  way  was  it  a 
help. 

What  really  shook  me  was  when  the 
people  who  were  doing  the  bargaining 
for  our  side  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that.  They  themselves  said, 
"Look.  Senator,  we  won  you  a  major 
concession."  No  way.  That  is  when  we 
have  no  fruit  to  sell,  and  when  we 
have  fruit  to  sell  the  European  Com- 
munity has  raised  the  duty  again. 

Let  me  touch  on  some  of  the  points 
of  what  has  happened  In  the  Europe- 
an Community.  Through  this  CAP, 
common  agricultural  policy,  they  have 
become  self-sufficient  in  most  agricul- 
tural products,  and  now  they  are  in 
the  position  of  developing  into  a  major 
exporter  of  agricultural  products.  In 
addition,  the  CAP  has  reduced  world 
agricultural  trade  to  the  detriment  of 
all  trading  nations,  and  It  has  blocked 
the  export  of  many  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  European  Commu- 
nity. 

Last  year,  the  European  Community 
became  a  net  grain  exporter  for  the 
first  time.  The  emergence  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  as  a  grain  exporter  Is 
less  significant  than  the  fact  that 
these  exports  succeed  only  by  reason 
of  subsidies.  The  10  governments  of 
the  European  Community  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Commimlty  Itself  now  encour- 
age agricultural  production  at  over  10 
times  the  annual  cost  of  all  U.S.  Fed- 
eral agricultural  price  support  pro- 
grams in  this  country. 

Few  European  agricultural  products 
would  have  any  export  market  at  all 
without  subsidies.  While  the  subsidies 
are  changed  frequently  to  meet 
market  conditions,  and  are  different 
for  different  products,  and  conversions 
to  U.S.  dollars  are  always  fluctuating, 
we  can  still  observe  that  European 
Community  price  guarantees  are 
almost  always  higher  than  the  compa- 
rable market  price. 

For  example,  using  recent  conver- 
sion rates— which  are  the  most  favor- 
able to  the  European  Community  in 
years  because  of  the  recent  strength 
of  the  dollar— the  soft  wheat  Europe- 
an Community  price  guarantee  for  the 
1981-82  year  was  $4.59  per  bushel, 
whereas  the  comparable  recent 
market  price  was  $3.69  per  bushel. 
This  difference  In  1980  was  almost  $2 
per  bushel.  The  European  Community 
price  guarantee  on  beef  and  veal  was 
$1.01  per  pound,  whereas  comparable 
world  prices— an  average  of  slaughter 
prices  converted  to  live  weight  basis 


for  consistency  with  the  European 
Conununity  price  guarantees— were 
about  $0.55  per  pound. 

Pork  price  guarantees  were  almost 
2.5  times  world  prices;  com  prices  were 
1.4  times  world  prices.  All  of  these  Eu- 
ropean Community  price  guarantees 
have  increased  in  the  1981-82  season 
by  amounts  that  range  from  6  to  11 
percent  over  the  1980-81  season. 

How  does  this  work?  If  they  are 
guaranteeing  those  kinds  of  prices  to 
their  farmers  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion substantially,  then  what  happens 
when  they  sell  It  on  the  world  market? 
What  they  do  is  say  to  the  exporter, 
'Now,  you  go  ahead  and  sell  your  com- 
modity on  the  world  market  at  what- 
ever price  the  market  will  bear,  and  we 
will  make  up  the  difference  between 
that  price  and  whatever  we  have  guar- 
anteed the  farmer  within  the  EC." 
Each  week,  EC  exporters  submit  their 
tender  offers  and  requested  subsidy 
amounts,  and  the  Community  decides 
what  to  pay  to  get  rid  of  commodities. 
If  EC  wheat  exporters  need  a  sulisidy 
of  $1.50  to  l)eat  the  competition— say, 
the  United  States— they  can  just  ask 
for  it  from  the  Community.  You  can 
see  what  happens  to  our  market  price. 

The  EC  attack  on  agricultural 
export  markets  is  concentrated  in  a 
few  products— sugar,  grains,  milk  prod- 
ucts, t>eef  and  veal,  and  processed 
foods.  The  first  four  items  account  for 
51  percent  of  all  EC  production  and 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  1980  CAP 
budget. 

As  a  result  of  heavily  subsidized  EC 
exports,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
shift  in  world  export  commodity 
market  shares.  These  changes  have 
been  detrimental  to  other  agricultural 
exporting  countries,  particularly  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing aspects  of  these  developments 
is  that  the  EC  export  drive  is  targeted 
on  areas  where  the  United  States  has 
traditionally  been  a  major  exporter. 
Some  of  our  major  world  markets  are 
now  jeopardized  by  EC  subsidies. 

According  to  EC  figures,  their  ex- 
ports of  CAP  products  to  developing 
countries  increased  271  percent  from 
1973  to  1980.  Between  1970  and  1980, 
the  EC  percentage  of  the  world  export 
market  in  wheat  increased  with  the 
benefit  of  subsidies  from  6.2  percent  of 
world  exports  to  15.6  percent.  It  is 
true  that  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  also 
increased  in  that  period,  but  I  submit 
that  they  would  have  increased  much 
more  without  the  unfair  competition 
of  sulisidlzed  European  wheat. 

In  many  areas,  the  European  subsi- 
dies have  resulted  in  an  absolute  re- 
duction of  U.S.  market  shares.  For  ex- 
ample, since  the  institution  of  the 
CAP  in  1962.  market  shares  in  com- 
mercial wheat  flour  have  changed  dra- 
matically. In  the  period  1959  to  1962, 
before  the  policy  was  instituted,  the 
EC  share  of  world  commercial  wheat 
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flour  market  averaged  28  percent.  U.S. 
market  share  was  also  roughly  28  per- 
cent. In  the  period  1977  to  1980,  with 
the  benefit  of  almost  20  years  of  subsi- 
dization, the  EC  share  of  the  world 
commercial  wheat  flour  market  was  71 
percent,  whereas  the  U.S.  share  had 
dropped  to  11  percent. 

The  U.S.  share  had  dropped  to  11 
percent.  Remember  that  they  were 
even.  But  then  it  changed,  because  of 
the  EC  subsidy.  The  EC's  share  moved 
up  to  71  percent  and  ours  dropped  to 
only  11  percent. 

Similarly,  in  the  area  of  poultry 
meat,  the  increase  in  the  EC's  export 
market  share  came  at  the  expense  of 
U.S.  exporters  who  had  37.5  percent  of 
world  exports  in  1974,  but  only  25.1 
percent  in  1979.  In  that  same  period 
the  EC  percentage  of  world  exports 
climbed  from  0.4  percent  to  28.7  per- 
cent. In  the  Middle  East  alone,  the 
U.S.  market  share  for  whole  chickens 
dropped  from  97  percent  in  1966— the 
year  before  EC  subsidies  for  whole 
chickens  were  introduced— to  18  per- 
cent in  1980,  while  the  EC  share  in- 
creased from  3  percent  to  82  percent 
over  the  same  period. 

EC  exports  of  dairy  products  have 
increased  from  472,000  metric  tons  in 
1976  to  1,419,000  metric  tons  In  1980. 
EC  sugar  exports  have  soared  from 
2.114,000  metric  tons  in  1976-77  to 
4,500,000  metric  tons  in  1980-81.  The 
EEC  shipped  601.000  metric  tons  of 
meat  abroad  in  1976;  in  1979  such 
shipments  amounted  to  816,000  metric 
tons. 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
must  say,  "Well,  what  does  that  have 
to  do  with  me?  So  what  if  we  have  not 
sold  as  many  chickens  abroad  as  we 
have  sold  in  the  past?  So  what  if  they 
are  taking  over  our  market  share  on 
flour?" 

It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  you  because 
one  of  the  greatest  mainstays  of  our 
exports  and  of  the  soundness  of  our 
dollar  is  our  export  of  agricultural 
products.  If  they  did  not  have  that  as 
one  of  the  bulwarks  for  the  defense  of 
the  dollar  we  would  be  in  a  lot  more 
trouble  than  we  are  today. 

Information  that  is  only  now  becom- 
ing available  suggests  that  the  EC  sub- 
sidies have  materially  undercut  the 
prices  U.S.  exporters  can  charge  for 
their  products.  In  places  as  remote  as 
Yemen  and  Sri  Lanka,  the  Europe- 
ans—leaning on  their  subsidies— have 
underbid  U.S.  prices  for  wheat  flour 
by  more  than  $100  per  metric  ton  in 
some  cases. 

Now  that  is  a  dramatic  example  of 
why  the  fellow  in  Yemen  says,  "All 
right,  why  should  I  buy  the  U.S.  prod- 
uct?" And  he  buys  it  from  the  Europe- 
an Common  Market. 

The  EC  has  refused  to  join  the  inter- 
national sugar  organization— which 
protects  consumers  from  wide  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  sugar— and  pre- 
fers instead  to  flood  world  markets 


with  heavily  subsidized  white  sugar. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  EC  policy 
there  is  a  shortage  of  sugar  to  supply 
all  the  needs  of  the  world's  consumers, 
and  yet  the  price  remains  artificially 
low,  thereby  inhitilting  additional  pro- 
ducers. 

Tomorrow,  I  will  discuss  some  of  the 
international  agricultural  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party 
and  review  their  relevance  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
very  relevant  and  timely  article  out  of 
the  Economist,  talking  about  the  CAP 
in  Europe  and  what  is  being  done  on 
farm  prices  and  what  it  means  insofar 
as  other  exporting  measures  are  con- 
cerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Economist.  Jan.  23, 1982] 
Farm  Peices— Still  Par  Too  High 

Close  though  a  settlement  of  BriUin's 
budget  grievance  may  be,  reform  of  Eu- 
rope's farm  policy  seems  as  distant  as  ever. 
This  week,  the  EEC  commission  decided  to 
keep  Its  farm-price  proposals  for  the  coming 
year  under  wraps  until  after  next  week's 
foreign  minister's  meeting.  A  peep  under 
the  wrapper  shows  that  the  commission  has 
forgotten  all  Its  promises  of  farm  reform. 

When  its  proposals  for  rejigging  the 
EEC's  policies  were  published  last  June,  the 
commission  made  three  vows:  to  propose 
■prudent "  prices,  to  bring  cereal  prices 
closer  to  world  prices,  and  to  restrain  sur- 
plus production.  Yet  in  the  package  now  on 
the  desk  of  the  farm  conunissloner,  Mr  Foul 
Dalsager,  which  has  already  been  accepted 
by  his  coUeafues,  there  Is  scarcely  a  glimpse 
of  these  good  intentions,  Mr.  Dalsager's 
men  are  proposing: 

An  average  increase  in  common  farm 
prices  of  9  percent.  This  is  the  highest  pro- 
posed increase  since  1977.  Although  the 
EEC's  average  inflation  rate  is  12.8  percent, 
farmers'  real  incomes  kept  pace  last  year, 
thanJts  to  high  price  rises.  After  the  boom 
years  of  the  mid-1970s,  farmers'  real  profits 
fell  by  3  percent  in  1979  and  then  7  percent 
In  1980.  but  then  stabilised  in  1981.  to  the 
envy  of  other  small  businesses. 

Smaller  price  rises  for  cereals  of  6-7  per- 
cent. This  win  do  nothing  to  bring  EEC 
prices  closer  to  world  levels.  After  reaching 
a  peak  of  $3.(0  a  bushel  In  early  1981.  Amer- 
ican wheat  prices  have  fallen  by  30  percent 
under  pressure  from  a  record  world  cereal 
harvest  In  1981,  and  are  expected  to  stay 
low  In  1982.  EEC  cereal  prices  rose  by  7.7 
percent  In  1981. 

A  production  target  for  cereals  of  119.5m 
tonnes  (excluding  hard  wheat)  In  1982;  If 
this  target  is  exceeded,  the  guaranteed  price 
will  fall.  In  principle,  this  should  be  an  ef- 
fective restraint  on  overproduction.  But  the 
target  has  been  set  at  the  level  of  the  record 
EEC  harvest  of  1980. 

Price  rises  for  dairy  products,  the  sector 
with  the  largest  surplus,  of  9  percent.  Last 
year  the  cost  of  supporting  EEC  dairy  farm- 
ers fell  dramatically  thanks  to  high  world 
prices  (and  correspondingly  low  expori  sub- 
sidies) and  to  a  slowdown  In  the  growth  of 
EEC  milk  output  to  just  0.5  percent.  Both 
these  gains  are  fragile.  World  prices  are 
high  because  the  two  biggest  exporters,  the 
EEC    and    New    Zealand,    have    fixed    the 


market;  but  prices  will  stay  high  only  if 
America  keeps  out  of  the  world  market  and 
If  the  EEC  restrains  its  output.  Despite  last 
year's  sale  of  100.000  tonnes  of  stockpiled 
butter  to  the  New  Zealanders,  American 
surpluses  are  growing  again:  by  the  end  of 
1982.  there  will  be  243.000  tonnes  of  butter. 
460,000  tonnes  of  cheese  and  765.000  tonnes 
of  milk  powder  in  American  stores. 

Milk  pundits  reckon  that  the  small 
growth  in  EEC  production  last  year  was  ex- 
ceptional; poor  weather  was  to  blame,  they 
say,  and  this  year  output  will  rise  by  1.5-2.0 
percent,  while  consumption  will  rise  by  less 
than  0.5  percent,  so  that  the  EEC  will  still 
be  churning  out  20  percent  more  milk, 
cheese  and  butter  than  European  consum- 
ers want  to  buy. 

Mr.  Dalsager's  proposals,  if  accepted  by 
the  Ten's  farm  ministers,  would  cost  the 
EEC  budget  an  extra  1.2  billion  ecus 
(£672m)  in  a  full  year.  He  has  been  deliber- 
ately generous  in  the  hope  that  his  propos- 
als for  high  price  rises  will  help  ministers  to 
reach  an  early  agreement  and  subsequently 
allow  him  to  Introduce  small  reforms  by 
stealth.  Experience  shows  that  the  minis- 
ters invariably  raise  the  proposals  by  2-3 
percent,  put  off  reforms,  and  add  expensive 
extras  (this  year.  Greece  is  likely  to  demand 
a  special  package  of  aid  measures  for  its 
farmers).  The  biggest  danger  is  that,  if  Brit- 
ain gets  a  deal  to  limit  its  budget  contribu- 
tions, it  will  give  up  fighting  against  high 
farm  prices  and  excessive  spending.  That 
would  be  bad  news  for  inflation,  for  the  Eu- 
ropean taxpayer,  and  for  the  EEC's  trade 
relations  with  other  food  exporters. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmirk). 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Texas. 


COP  OUT  TIME:  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  BLAME 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
No.  1  economic  problem  facing  the 
country  right  now  is  a  recession  that 
includes  8.9  percent  unemployment, 
increasing  business  failures,  a  home- 
building  industry  that  is  flat  on  its 
back,  and  an  automobile  industry  stag- 
gering along  at  less  thtun  50  percent  of 
capacity.  And  what  causes  all  of  this 
economic  distress?  Answer:  One  simple 
primary  and  stubborn  fact. 

We  suffer  outrageously  high  interest 
rates  that  crucify  the  interest  sensitive 
industries  like  housing  and  automo- 
biles. Mortgage  rates  have  risen  to  the 
incredible  rate  of  17  percent— on  the 
average— in  this  country.  At  that  level 
over  80  percent  of  potential  home 
buyers  simply  cannot  make  the 
monthly  pajmients  necessary  for 
buying  the  average  new  home.  Last 
year  less  than  750,000  Americans 
bought  new  homes.  That  compares  to 
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almost  IVi  million  in  1978.  Today  we 
have  a  pent-up  demand  for  housing 
that  would  permit  homebuilders  to 
build  and  sell  at  least  an  additional 
million  houses  if  we  could  bring  mort- 
gage interest  rates  down  to  11  or  12 
percent.  Since  each  housing  start  re- 
quires 2  man-years  of  work,  that 
means  we  lose  2  million  jobs  in  hous- 
ing alone  because  of  high  interest 
rates. 

The  auto  industry,  too,  depends 
heavily  on  buyers  financing  their  pur- 
chases on  time.  Three  out  of  four  per- 
sons who  buy  a  new  car,  borrow  to  do 
so.  Leaders  in  the  automobile  industry 
unanimously  agree  that  the  punishing 
level  of  interest  rates  shove  monthly 
payments  on  cars  beyond  the  reach  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  potential 
buyers.  In  the  auto  industry  we  lose 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  because 
of  high  interest  rates. 

Farmers  as  we  know  must  borrow 
heavily  and  finance  virtually  all  of 
their  implement  purchases  on  credit. 
But  with  interest  rates  so  high,  they 
simply  caimot  afford  to  buy  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  they  need  to 
do  a  more  efficient  job.  Result:  The 
farm  implement  business  is  in  trouble. 

Small  business  typically  provides  the 
greatest  increase  in  employment  in 
this  country  and  also  depends  heavily 
on  credit  to  finance  their  working  cap- 
ital. But  small  business  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  has  been  paralyzed  by 
high  interest  rates. 

Now  what  I  have  stated  so  far  will 
encounter  little  dispute  in  this  body  or 
anywhere  else  in  this  country.  The 
question  is  who  is  responsible  for 
these  high  Interest  rates,  and  what 
can  we  do  about  it?  Unfortunately 
that  has  become  a  red  hot.  partisan 
issue  in  the  past  few  weeks,  featured 
by  some  of  the  most  transparent  buck 
passing  in  years.  President  Reagan  has 
blamed  high  Interest  rates  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  many  Republican 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  taken 
him  up  on  it  and  sing  the  same  song. 

VOLCKXR  ROOGHKD  in> 

Just  last  week  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  He  suffered  a 
rough  reception  with  members,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Republican  side  blam- 
ing him  and  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  for  high  interest  rates. 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  followed 
him.  and  although  Secretary  Regan  is 
the  chief  economic  official  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Republican  members 
concentrated  almost  all  their  fire— not 
on  the  budget  deficits  and  Inunense 
Treasury  borrowhig— that  obviously 
drive  up  interest  rates,  but  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  And  Secretary 
Regan  happily  swallowed  the  alibi  and 
pitched  in,  joining  in  the  general  con- 
demnation of  the  Fed  as  the  interest 
rate  villain. 


rXKBLE  ARGUMZirT 

Now  Mr.  President,  their  argument 
has  to  be  one  of  the  feeblest  economic 
arguments  I  have  heard  in  years.  They 
contend  that  interest  rates  are  high 
because  the  Fed  has  not  followed  a 
sufficiently  consistent  policy  of  hold- 
ing down  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
supply  of  money.  What  are  the  facts? 
The  facts  are  that  since  October  of 
1979  when  the  Fed  announced  that 
henceforth  it  would  fight  inflation  by 
steadily  and  gradually  reducing  the 
rate  of  Increase  in  the  supply  of 
money,  the  Fed  has  lived  up  to  its 
word. 

Each  year  since  that  announcement 
it  has  reduced  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  money  supply.  For  the  full  year 
1981  the  Fed  increased  the  money 
supply  by  2.1  percent.  But  that  2.1- 
percent  increase  Included  a  very  big 
8.1 -percent  Increase  in  the  money 
supply  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Republi- 
can criticism  concentrates  on  the  big 
increase  in  the  final  quarter  and 
argues  that  that  unsettled  the  finan- 
cial markets  so  much,  because  it  repre- 
sented such  a  radical  departure  that 
interest  rates  began  to  rise  again. 
Where  does  this  Fed-is-to-blame  argu- 
ment come  from? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  how  does  mone- 
tary policy  affect  interest  rates?  First. 
the  greater  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit,  the  lower  will  be  the  price  of 
credit  or  interest  rates.  So  will  an  in- 
crease—a big  sudden  increase  like  the 
big  jump  in  the  1981  fourth  quarter 
increase  or  reduce  interest  rates? 
Answer:  It  will  work  in  both  direc- 
tions. The  additional  credit  will  tend 
to  push  down  the  price  of  that  credit 
or  interest.  But  the  additional  credit 
will  also  send  a  signal  to  the  credit 
markets  that  the  Fed  is  likely  to  cur- 
tail that  temporary  big  jump  in  credit 
in  subsequent  quarters  and  reduce  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  money  supply 
to  make  up  for  it. 

WHY  EASIER  CRXOFI  TEMPORARILY  RAISES 
INTEREST 

What  happens  when  the  financial 
community  expects  interest  rates  to 
increase  in  the  future?  Several  things: 
First,  those  who  are  planning  to 
borrow  accelerate  their  borrowing  in 
order  to  beat  the  expected  increase  in 
interest  rates;  this  increases  the 
demand  for  credit.  Second,  those  who 
hold  financial  assets  have  a  greater 
desire  to  sell  them  to  avoid  a  future 
capital  loss;  this  exerts  additional 
pressure  on  the  available  supply  of 
credit.  Third,  those  who  have  funds  to 
invest  hold  back  in  anticipation  of  a 
higher  future  return;  this  decreases 
the  available  supply  of  credit. 

The  combination  of  these  factors— 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  credit 
and  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
credit— cause  interest  rates  to  rise.  In 
other  words,  the  ex{>ectation  of  higher 
rates  becomes  a  self-fulfilling  prophe- 
cy. When  the  market  sees  a  temporary 


increase  in  the  supply  of  money,  rates 
go  up  in  anticipation  of  a  future  tight- 
ening by  the  Fed. 

So,  yes,  the  big  increase  in  the 
money  supply  in  the  fourth  quarter 
probably  has  some  effect  in  pushing 
interest  rates  a  little  higher— tempo- 
rarily—until  the  next  report  on  the 
money  supply  comes  in  and  the  Fed 
returns  to  its  long-term  policy  of  re- 
straint. But  we  must  not  confuse  this 
temporary  fluctuation  with  the  clear 
and  now  well-established  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  money  supply  must  continue  to 
be  low. 

STRAINING  AT  GNATS 

Indeed,  the  money  market  fully  rec- 
ognizes this  determination.  In  fact,  the 
reason  they  luiow  the  policy  will  be 
tighter  in  the  next  quarter  is  precisely 
because  the  Fed  for  3  years  now  has 
established  that  restraint  policy  as 
their  hallmark.  Republican  critics  are 
truly  straining  at  gnats  when  they 
condemn  the  quarterly  fluctuations. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Fed  does 
indeed  constitute  the  only  game  in 
town  in  fighting  inflation. 

EXTRXXX  MONETARIST  VIEW— THE  LONG-LOST 
BROTHER 

Well,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  ex- 
treme monetarist  view  within  the 
Treasury  and  academla  which  at- 
tempts to  blame  the  Fed  for  high  in- 
terest rates  because  it  permits  this  ex- 
cessive variation  in  the  shortnm 
growth  of  the  money  supply.  Republi- 
cans in  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress are  hugging  it  like  a  long-lost 
brother.  These  extremists— now  ad- 
ministration—views apparently  believe 
the  Fed  should  stick  to  a  fixed  growth 
rate  for  the  money  supply  over  a  quar- 
ter, a  month,  or  even  a  week.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  variations  in  the 
weekly  money  supply  figures  upset  the 
financial  community  and  cause  rates 
to  be  higher  than  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything 
that  upsets  the  financial  community  it 
is  the  week-to-week  variation  in  the  es- 
timated budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  future  years.  The  financial 
community  has  been  tracking  the 
money  supply  figures  for  many  years 
and  by  now  it  surely  realizes  that 
weeldy  or  monthly  variations  in 
money  growth  do  not  add  up  a  trend. 

What  would  really  happen  if  the 
Fed  took  the  advice  of  these  self-ap- 
pointed critics  in  the  Treasury?  First 
of  all,  short-term  interest  rates  would 
vary  tremendously  as  the  Fed  attempt- 
ed to  counter  every  jiggle  in  the 
demand  for  money  with  offsetting 
open  market  operations.  Second,  the 
increased  interest  rate  volatility  would 
put  many  financial  institutions  under 
extreme  pressure,  especially  the  belea- 
gured  thrift  industry  which  lost  $5  bil- 
lion last  year.  Third,  the  rest  of  the 
business  community  would  become  in- 
creasingly apprehensive  of  investing  as 
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they  saw  short-term  rates  fluctuate 
widely  from  week  to  week.  As  one  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Fed  put  it.  they  would 
think  the  Fed  had  gone  bananas. 
aoministration's  no  inflation  policy 

The  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  pursue  a  blatantly 
inflationary  fiscal  policy  with  mam- 
moth deficits  crowding  $100  billion. 
The  administration  has  virtually  writ- 
ten off  any  use  of  antitrust  policy  to 
fight  Inflation.  We  have  the  weakest 
antitrust.  procompetition  Federal 
policy  today  that  we  have  had  since 
1980.  The  administration  continues  to 
waltz  away  from  a  free  trade  policy 
with  trigger  prices  and  various  levels 
of  Import  restraint.  And  this  is  the 
first  administration  In  more  than  20 
years  to  have  no  incomes  policy— that 
is  no  policy  of  wage  and  price  re- 
straint. So  the  whole  burden  comes 
down  on  the  Fed  to  fight  inflation. 
The  administration  agrees  that  we 
need  to  hold  down  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  supply  of  money  to  fight  infla- 
tion. 

The  numbers— the  sheer  arithme- 
tic—tells the  story.  The  Fed  is  doing 
its  job.  Inflation  has  abated  owing  not 
to  anything  the  administration  or  the 
Congress  has  done,  owing  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  singlehanded  efforts  of 
the  Fed,  and  now  the  Fed  takes  it  on 
the  chin  from  the  President  and  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  and  Senate  for 
pushing  up  interest  rates.  How  ridicu- 
lous. 

CONGRESS  CANNOT  PASS  BUCK  FOR  PSD 

Mr.  President,  for  24  years  I  have 
served  on  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee. For  6  years  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  I  have  listened 
to  the  testimony  of  some  distinguished 
chairmen  of  the  Fed,  to  William 
McChesney  Martin,  to  Arthur  Bums, 
to  William  Miller,  and  now  to  Paul 
Volcker. 

Without  exception  they  recognized 
that  the  Fed  cannot  bring  down  inter- 
est rates  in  the  face  of  an  expansive 
congressional  fiscal  policy.  Repeatedly 
they  have  inveighed  against  Federal 
deficit  financing  and  excessive  Federal 
spending.  Again  and  again  they  have 
presented  the  committee  with  the 
simple  alternative  that  confronts  any 
Fed  Chairman.  In  the  face  of  high 
Federal  deficits  they  can  either  mone- 
tize that  debt  by  increasing  the  money 
supply  at  a  more  rapid  rate  and 
making  more  credit  available,  or  they 
can  refuse  to  monetize  the  debt  and 
require  the  Federal  Government  to 
elbow  private  borrowers  aside  and 
borrow  its  hundreds  of  billions  in  the 
private  market.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
get  this:  whichever  policy  they  follow 
they  will  drive  up  Interest  rates  if  we 
are  running  large  Federal  deficits. 

NO  ALTERNATIVE 

They  have  no  alternative.  Consider: 
if  they  hold  down  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  money  supply  and  continue  to 


fight  inflation.  Federal  borrowing  will 
compete  for  the  scarce  credit  and  in- 
terest rates  will  rise.  And  if  they  in- 
crease the  rate  of  money  supply  cre- 
ation, they  will  pump  more  money 
into  the  Inflationary  economy,  drive 
prices  up,  and  drive  interest  rates  up 
further.  Why?  Because  lenders  will 
insist  on  the  inflationary  premium,  a 
return  higher  than  the  anticipated  in- 
flation rate. 

I  asked  Paul  Volcker  a  couple  of 
months  ago  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
whether  he  could  follow  any  policy 
that  would  bring  interest  rates  down 
now.  His  answer.  "No."  He  could  not.  I 
pointed  out  that  this  was  an  extraordi- 
nary admission  from  our  principal 
banker,  the  head  of  the  agency  to 
which  the  Congress  had  entrusted  the 
money  power.  Volcker  said  he  could 
not  bring  interest  rates  down.  And, 
Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  him. 

Now,  of  course,  I  may  be  wrong. 
Volcker  may  be  wrong.  The  President 
and  the  congressional  Republicans 
may  be  right.  Maybe  the  Fed  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  interest  rates. 
But,  Mr.  President,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  Fed?  The  answer:  Look  at  the 
Constitution,  article  I,  section  1,  sub- 
paragraph 8  gives  the  Congress  the 
money  power;  not  the  Executive*  but 
the  Congress.  We  and  we  alone  have 
the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof.  We  created  the  Fed. 

OUR  CREATURE 

It  is  our  creature.  A  few  years  ago 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  the  only  truly 
outstanding  economist  ever  to  serve  in 
this  body,  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  told 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin 
to  write  on  his  bathroom  mirror  so  he 
would  see  it  every  morning  when  he 
shaved:  "I  am  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
gress." Let  us  not  forget  that.  We  as 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  Federal  Reserve. 
We  can  abolish  it.  We  can  recreate  it. 
We  can  pass  a  resolution  mandating 
whatever  policies  that  we  wish.  We  are 
the  master.  When  we  blame  the  Feder- 
al Reserve,  we  blame  ourselves.  If  we 
say  they  are  responsible  for  high  in- 
terest rates,  the  next  question  must 
be.  Well  then,  why  do  you  not  do 
something  about  it?  We  can. 

CHALLENGE 

And  I  challenge  the  majority  leader- 
ship of  this  body.  I  challenge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  is 
their  leader.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  causes  the  high  interest  rates, 
then  tell  us  how  you  would  change  it; 
and  be  done  with  it.  The  Fed  is  not 
some  untouchable,  distant  power 
beyond  our  reach.  It  has  no  holy  func- 
tion. It  is  not  a  group  of  private,  dis- 
tant bankers.  It  is  our  creature,  our  in- 
strument, our  responsibility.  Oh  sure, 
some  say,  the  Fed  is  an  independent 
agency.  That  independence  only  exists 
in  the  deliberate,  calculated  restraint 


of  the  Congress.  We  can  end  that  inde- 
pendence by  simply  passing  a  law.  And 
if  the  Fed  is  following  policies  that 
drive  millions  of  Americans  out  of 
work  and  bankrupt  the  homebuilding 
and  auto  industries  why  do  we  not 
step  in  and  change  those  policies? 

Why  does  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  propose  legislation  to 
direct  the  Fed  to  follow  a  different 
policy?  The  President  is.  as  a  matter  of 
cold  fact,  the  legislative  leader  of  our 
country.  What  legislation  has  he  pro- 
posed to  change  the  Federal  Reserve? 
Answer:  None;  that  is  right,  none.  If 
the  President  wants  to  change  the 
makeup  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
he  can  propose  to  do  so.  I  would 
strongly  oppose  such  an  action.  But 
many  would  support  it.  and  frankly,  if 
the  President  made  any  kind  of  case 
that  the  Fed  was,  in  fact,  responsible 
for  the  present  high  interest  rates  the 
Congress  would  quickly  support  legis- 
lation to  change  the  Board. 

OTD  THE  COPOUT 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  engage 
in  this  futile  copout.  If  we  really  be- 
lieve the  Fed  causes  these  high  inter- 
est rates,  bring  on  the  legislation  or 
the  resolutions  to  change  the  Fed.  If 
any  Member  should  argue  that  the 
problem  is  Volcker,  or  the  present 
board,  not  the  fundamental  law,  then 
introduce  a  resolution  to  change  Fed 
policy.  Pass  it,  and  the  Fed  would  have 
no  alternative  except  to  comply.  We 
could,  for  example,  mandate  the  Fed 
to  limit  the  increase  in  the  money 
supply  during  any  quarter  or  any 
month  or  wedt  to  a  certain  percentage 
or  within  a  certain  range,  but  has 
anyone  proposed  to  do  that?  Of 
course;  and  why  not?  Because  that 
kind  of  congressional  interference 
with  that  complex  professional  job 
would  make  the  situation  even  worse. 
Once  the  Congress  brings  its  political 
clout  into  the  day-to-day  management 
of  the  Fed,  you  can  kiss  off  any  ration- 
al, steady,  long-term  policy. 

So  instead  we  trot  out  our  favorite 
whipping  boy,  our  prime  scapegoat. 
How  beautiful.  We  do  not  have  to 
blame  ourselves  for  our  spending  folly. 
No,  no,  no,  no.  As  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Sena- 
tor Russell  Long,  says:  "Don't  blame 
you.  don't  blame  me,  blame  the  man 
behind  the  tree."  And  the  man  behind 
the  tree  is  the  Fed. 

Let  us  manfully  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  Fed  has  not  pushed  interest 
rates  up.  I  am  positive  they  would  love 
to  get  interest  rates  down.  We— the 
Congress— have  pushed  interest  rates 
up  by  creating  a  series  of  huge  deficits 
that  have  given  us  $1  trillion  national 
debt  and  still  growing. 

And  no  matter  how  we  squirm  and 
twist  and  turn  we  cannot  get  away 
from  our  own  responsibility.  To  get  in- 
terest rates  down  we  have  to  follow  a 
painful,  difficult  course.  We  have  to 
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cut  spending  even  more  deeply  than 
we  have;  or  we  have  to  do  both. 

But  how  much  more  delightful  to 
blame  the  Fed  than  to  face  the  tough 
facts  of  life  and  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  state- 
ment. I  did  not  get  to  hear  all  of  it, 
and  I  may  not  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  said,  but  I  know  I  agree 
with  a  great  deal  of  it. 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator  feels  that 
if  you  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  the  Federal  Reserve,  you  ought 
to  be  acting  in  other  areas.  As  the  Sen- 
ator says,  he  does  not  think  anything 
should  be  done  about  the  Federal  Re- 
serve activities,  I  feel  the  administra- 
tion is  not  doing  anything  about  that. 
If  that  is  the  case,  you  ought  to  be 
acting  in  other  areas. 

You  are  either  reducing  spending, 
raising  revenues,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  very  defi- 
nitely we  ought  to  be  doing  one  of  the 
three.  Logically,  the  answer  would 
seem  to  be.  and  I  would  ask  if  the  Sen- 
ator agrees  with  this,  that  you  ought 
to  reduce  spending  to  the  extent  that 
you  can. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Having  done  that,  you 
then  ought  to  raise  revenue  to  fill  in 

t>ll6  SlELCk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  in  no  event  should 
we  go  forward  with  the  kind  of  deficit, 
both  short  term  and  long  term,  which 
means  that  people  will  not  make  the 
investments  in  equity  and  they  will 
not  make  the  investments  in  long-term 
bonds  that  are  so  essential  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  economy  and  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  America. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  100-percent  right.  The 
result  is  that  you  are  going  to  continue 
to  have  these  tremendously  high  in- 
terest rates  that  destroy  the  home- 
building  industry— 17  percent  mort- 
gages. There  is  no  way  they  can  oper- 
ate with  those  kinds  of  mortgages. 
The  automobile  industry  also  suffers 
terribly. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  it  not  boil  down  to 
this:  In  terms  of  the  economy,  the 
easy  tricks  have  already  been  taken. 
You  can  not  hope  to  cut  spending  any- 
thing like  as  much  as  the  $38  billion 
that  was  cut  last  year,  which  started 
from  a  budget  that  the  President  said 
was  greatly  excessive.  You  would  be 
very  fortunate  if  you  cut  it  even  a 
quarter  of  that  much.  If  you  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  changing 
the  Federal  Reserve's  activity,  that 
means  the  only  alternative  would  be  to 
raise  additional  revenue  by  one  recom- 
mendation or  another,  by  some  means 


that  would  seem  most  fair  and  most 
equitable,  most  appropriate  to  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  distinguished  Senator, 
who  is,  incidentally,  the  long-term 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  our  outstanding  expert  on  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  might  ask  the  Senator 
this:  Is  he  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
according  to  all  the  published  reports, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  agrees 
with  that  position,  practically  all  of 
the  President's  economic  advisers 
seem  to  agree  with  that  position,  and 
from  what  we  learn  from  talking  with 
other  Senators  they  agree.  That  is, 
concerning  the  President's  long-term 
inclination  not  to  do  that  type  of 
thing,  not  to  ask  for  a  tax  increase, 
which  seems  to  be  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  type  of  program  that  the  Sena- 
tor seems  to  think  is  necessary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  I  think  I  would  put 
somewhat  more  emphasis  on  cutting 
spending  than  the  President  would, 
even  though  he  did  very  well  last  year. 
I  think  there  are  areas  that  are  sacred 
cows  that  we  have  not  touched  that 
we  have  to  touch.  But  the  Senator  is 
right,  that  we  can  not  cut  the  budget 
enough  to  reduce  unemployment  to 
below  7  percent.  If  we  can  not  get  the 
deficit  down  to  that  level,  we  will  have 
to  increase  revenues. 

Mr.  LONG.  Just  to  get  it  clear  so  ev- 
eryone can  understand  it,  if  the  Sena- 
tor had  the  decision  to  make  himself, 
having  set  up  recommendations  for 
the  economy  and  having  achieved  part 
of  them,  and  perhaps  not  all  by  any 
means,  would  the  Senator  not  then 
feel  he  ought  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  raise  revenues  by  whatever 
seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  fill  up  the  slack  that  he  could  not 
achieve  by  spending  cuts? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  those  assiunp- 
tions,  I  think  we  should.  There  Is  no 
other  way  to  do  it.  There  is  no  way 
that  we  can  say  the  deficit  will  be  less 
than  $100  billion  if  everything  works 
out  all  right,  as  the  President  said  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  $100 
billion  from  this  President,  one  of  the 
finest  men  we  have  had  as  President. 
But  he  is  a  man  who  has  based  his 
whole  campaign  on  eliminating  defi- 
cits, on  balancing  the  budget.  That 
was  the  heart  of  it,  the  crux  of  it. 
That  is  what  people  believed  in  and 
that  is  why  people  supported  him. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  President  suggested 
that  if  we  do  something  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  terms  of  revenue  measures, 
nothing  would  be  achieved  because 
the  Congress  would  just  spend  more 
money. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  does  that 
make  any  real  sense,  when  we  are 
facing  a  deficit  of  $100  billion,  to  say  if 
we  do  something  to  raise  more  reve- 
nues  the   Congress   will  spend   more 


money?  Will  that  make  sense  under 
the  circumstances? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  certainly  cir- 
cumstances where  it  does  make  sense. 
I  feel  our  problem  is  that  this  is  an 
enormous  Federal  Govenunent  that 
has  grown  way  out  of  bounds,  that  has 
to  be  drsistically  reduced.  But  certainly 
when  you  come  up  with  a  program 
that  falls  as  short  as  this  one  does  in 
making  the  reduction,  there  Is  no  al- 
ternative than  to  come  up  with  more 
revenues  or  face  the  fact  that  you  will 
have  deficits  that  will  be  driven 
through  the  roof. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  Senator's  statement  in  that 
regard.  I  hope  that  all  of  us,  including 
those  in  this  body  who  are  very  dear 
friends  of  the  President,  will  continue 
to  make  the  point  to  him  that  the 
leadership  in  this  time,  the  leadership 
of  the  present,  really  demands  that  we 
economize  every  place  we  can  econo- 
mize, and  having  done  that,  that  we 
reduce  deficits,  both  present  and 
future  deficits,  to  at  least  a  much 
more  responsible  level,  which  is  the 
hope  of  the  American  people.  Other- 
wise, it  seems  we  will  have  very  high 
interest  rates  for  a  long  time  to  come 
and  that  is  going  to  frustrate  most  of 
what  we  thought  we  achieved  when  we 
passed  the  Tax  Recovery  Act. 

I  think  we  would  certainly  hope  that 
that  measure,  which  was  the  biggest 
tax  cut  in  history,  would  achieve  that 
which  we  claimed  for  it,  and  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  claimed 
for  it.  I  know  the  Senator  hopes  that 
would  be  the  case.  We  all  share  the  ob- 
jective that  the  program  will  succeed. 
We  all  voted  for  it.  I  voted  for  it.  Did 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  sure  did.  I  voted 
for  the  tax  cut  and  the  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  LONG.  No  one  has  voted  for 
more  economy  than  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  Having 
done  that  type  of  thing,  having  voted 
for  both  the  spending  cuts  and  the  tax 
cuts,  we  hope  the  programs  will  suc- 
ceed. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
one  of  those  Senators  who  went  up  to 
the  White  House  at  the  President's  in- 
vitation. He  also  invited  other  so- 
called  conservative  Democrats.  I 
thought  we  ought  to  go  along  with  the 
President  on  the  3-year  tax  cut,  to  cut 
in  three  stages. 

I  made  the  point  at  the  time  that  if 
this  thing  did  not  work  out  the  way  we 
hoped  it  would  work,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  the  first  to  come  in  and 
recommend  that  something  be  done 
about  it.  I  hope  very  much  that  I  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  that.  Some  took 
me  at  my  word,  thinking  it  made  good 
sense.  I  hope  that  if  it  does  not  work, 
the  President  will  make  a  recommen- 
dation. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 


A  STARTLING  CONCLUSION 
PROM  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  GENO- 
CIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jews  of  Hungary  during  World  War  II 
serve  as  an  example  of  victims  of  geno- 
cide. Approximately  750,000  Jews  lived 
In  Hungary  in  1941.  By  war's  end.  only 
about  one-third  of  that  number  re- 
mained. 

Professor  Randolph  Braham,  in  his 
book  "The  Politics  of  Genocide:  The 
Holocaust  in  Hungary,"  examines  this 
horrible  occurrence  by  first  studying 
Hungarian  history  predating  the  trag- 
edy and  then  the  daily  progress  of  the 
extermination  campaign  itself. 

Mr.  Braham  describes  some  surpris- 
ing facts,  and  he  reaches  a  startling 
conclusion.  It  seems  the  aristocratic 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  population  who 
comprised  the  Jewish  Council  under- 
stood the  consequences  of  deportation, 
but  did  not  forward  the  information  to 
lower  level  officials  or  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  They  were  at- 
tempting to  avoid  panic  among  the 
Jewish  population,  and  as  a  result, 
preserve  the  relatively  humane  treat- 
ment being  given  to  those  who  had  not 
yet  been  deported. 

Mr.  Braham  considers  this  approach 
to  have  been  a  serious  tactical  error  by 
the  Jewish  Council.  He  suggests  that 
if  the  entire  Council  had  "resigned  or 
committed  suicide  (emphasis  added)" 
after  publicly  stating  that  all  the  de- 
ported Jews  were  being  killed  in  con- 
centration camps,  "they  would  have 
created  a  situation  of  anarchy  which 
would  have  awakened  the  Jews  to  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  That  would 
have  saved  the  most  lives." 

Now,  I  do  not  endorse  the  concept 
that  the  leadership  of  any  religious, 
national,  ethnic,  or  racial  group  need 
kill  itself  in  order  to  protect  the  group 
itself.  We  enact  laws,  declarations,  and 
conventions  to  protect  the  rights  of 
human  beings.  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tional would  serve  that  fimction,  if  we 
would  only  let  it. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was,  in 
fact,  drafted  as  a  response  to  the  Holo- 
caust. The  United  States,  the  most 
concerned  of  all  nations  for  the  rights 
of  mankind,  has  for  30  years  been 
remiss  in  its  consideration  of  the 
treaty.  The  Senate  should  hesitate  no 
longer  in  ratifying  this  important  con- 
vention. 


DEREGULATION:  THE  DISPARI- 
TY BETWEEN  RHETORIC  AND 
REALITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  confirmation  of  the  major 
agency  and  department  heads  of  the 
Reagan  administration  last  year,  I 
asked  each  a  series  of  questions  about 


their  precise  plans  for  deregulation  as 
opposed  to  the  general  rhetoric  that 
had  been  displayed  during  the  election 
campaign. 

Uniformly  the  answers  came  back 
without  specific  goals  or  precise  docu- 
mentation. At  that  time  I  asked  the 
question:  How  substantial  and  how  ef- 
fective is  this  commitment  to  deregu- 
lation by  the  new  administration?  Is  it 
only  rhetoric  deep? 

The  answer  seems  to  come  in  two 
quite  distinct  parts.  For  those  of  us 
here  in  Washington,  there  is  a  percep- 
tion that  the  effort  at  deregulation 
has  been  a  huge  success.  Murray  L. 
Weidenbaum.  the  President's  chief 
economic  adviser,  has  asserted  that 
regulatory  relief  saved  over  $6  billion 
last  year  alone.  The  Vice  President's 
team  heading  up  the  deregulatory 
effort  makes  similar  claims  and  cites 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  pages 
of  announcements  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

So  if  we  are  to  believe  what  we  hear 
and  are  told  in  Washington,  deregula- 
tion has  been  a  tremendous  success. 

But  what  of  the  conditions  outside 
Washington?  There  we  find  a  much 
different  story. 

Two  articles  in  the  Washington  Post 
document  this  feeling  in  many  local 
communities  that  the  deregulation 
effort  has  not  yet  touched  the  lives  of 
the  average  citizen.  T.  R.  Reid  looked 
at  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  found  that  the 
people  are  still  waiting  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  get  off  their  backs  and 
out  of  their  pockets.  Time  after  time 
he  cites  conversations  with  local  busi- 
ness and  government  officials  who 
cannot  give  any  examples  of  beneficial 
results  of  the  reduction  in  regulations 
claimed  in  Washington.  He  calls  this 
the  disparity  between  rhetoric  in 
Washington  and  the  real  life  in  a 
fairly  typical  American  city.  In  some 
cases  the  deregulation  of  a  Federal 
program  has  led  to  more  paperwork 
from  State  agencies  and  the  difficulty 
in  having  to  cope  with  different  stand- 
ards from  the  50  States.  In  some  cases 
one  type  of  regulation  has  been  dis- 
placed by  another.  But  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  there  simply  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  deregulation  effort  at 
all— none. 

What  of  the  majestic  claims  here  in 
Washington?  Have  they  not  yet  fil- 
tered down  to  the  local  level?  Where  is 
the  $6  billion  in  savings?  How  long  will 
it  be  before  citizens  throughout  the 
country  feel  the  results  of  this  huge 
campaign? 

I  hope  it  is  not  long  in  coming,  Mr. 
President,  and  that  when  it  does 
arrive,  it  is  not  simply  rhetoric  but  re- 
ality. Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  edited  versions  of  the  two 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post  by 
T.  R.  Reid  and  an  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  1.  19823 
The  DisPARixy  Between  Rhetoric  and 
Reality 

(By  T.  R.  Reid) 

Appleton.  Wis.— Moved  in  large  part  by 
Ronald  Reagan'E  promise  to  "get  the  gov- 
ernment off  your  backs,"  the  people  of  this 
neat,  pleasant  city  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Winnebago  gave  him  their  strong  sup- 
port in  the  last  presidential  election  and 
then  sat  back  to  await  the  results  of  his  war 
against  federal  regulation. 

They're  still  waiting. 

There  have  been  instances  where  the  anti- 
regulation  push  in  Washington  has  borne 
fruit  here  in  Wisconsin;  officials  at  Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corp.,  the  big  paper  firm  that  has 
headquarters  here,  are  still  pinching  them- 
selves about  an  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  inspection  that 
lasted  less  than  an  hour.  It  used  to  take  two 
days.  But  there  have  also  been  instances 
where  the  regulatory  burden  has  increased; 
the  student  aid  office  at  Lawrence  Universi- 
ty had  to  hire  new  clerical  staff  to  cope  with 
the  increased  work  resulting  from  one  of 
Reagan's  "deregulatory"  initiatives. 

For  the  most  part,  though,  a  visitor  to  this 
city  who  asks  how  things  have  changed 
under  Reagan  and  deregulation  gets  the 
same  answer: 

"None.  None.  We  just  bid  a  little  sewer 
job.  government  funded,  and  the  regs 
hadn't  changed  a  bit."  said  Don  Utschig. 
president  of  a  construction  firm. 

"Nothing  that  Reagan's  done  has  touched 
us  yet,  not  even  in  personnel."  said  Judy 
Griffin,  air  pollution  sampler. 

"They're  still  sending  me  all  the  same  pa- 
perwork with  all  the  same  questions  to 
answer.  This  [Census  Bureau)  form  they 
sent  last  week,  it  was  two  feet  long."  said 
Viona  Klemp,  municipal  payroll  clerk. 

"Hasn't  been  any  change  in  any  rules  that 
I  can  think  of.  From  what  I  hear,  not  a 
damn  thing's  going  to  change."  said  Ty 
Stefl,  dairy  manager. 

The  disparity  between  rhetoric  in  Wash- 
ington and  real  life  in  a  fairly  typical  Ameri- 
can city  like  this  one  (Appleton  has  a  popu- 
lation of  60,000)  probably  reflects  the  sheer 
enormity  of  the  government's  regulatory  ap- 
paratus. "The  federal  government  Is  every- 
where." says  Bill  Brehm.  the  city's  energetic 
young  planning  director.  "Reagan  can 
maybe  stop  the  growth  of  all  this  busy 
work,  maybe  cut  it  by  10  percent  if  he's 
really  lucky,  but  you're  still  going  to  have  90 
percent  of  it  in  place.  See.  that's  still  huge  if 
you're  the  guy  who  has  to  plow  through  it 
all." 

That  perception,  that  government  regula- 
tion has  become  an  immutable  part  of  life, 
may  also  contribute  to  the  sense  here  that 
nothing  much  has  happened.  Some  busi- 
nesses here  are  so  used  to  complying  with 
regulations  that  they  are  even  more  resist- 
ant to  change  than  the  government. 

In  some  cases,  the  "Reagan  revolution" 
has  led,  paradoxically,  to  an  increase  in  gov- 
ernment red  tape.  Although  Preston  Wil- 
bourne,  president  of  Air  Wisconsin,  the  suc- 
cessful regional  airline  that  is  based  here, 
supported  the  president's  firing  of  the  air 
traffic  controllers,  he  finds  the  result  ironic. 
"In  effect,  they've  re-regulated;  the  depart- 
ment [of  Transportation]  is  controlling  our 
traffic  like  the  CAB  [Civil  Aeronautics 
Board]  did  before  the  deregulation. " 
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After  the  Department  of  Education  an- 
nounced, with  considerable  fanfare,  that  it 
was  "deregulating"  the  terms  of  guaranteed 
student  loans,  the  business  office  at  Apple- 
ton's  Lawrence  University  had  to  increase 
its  clerical  staff  from  two  persons  to  three 
to  handle  the  paperwork.  "The  feds  turned 
this  over  to  the  states,"  explains  Marvin 
Wrolstad,  Lawrence's  vice  president  for 
business  affairs.  "So  for  anybody  involved  in 
administering  these  loans,  you  basically 
have  to  deal  with  50  sets  of  rules  Instead  of 
one. 

■I"m  sure  in  Washington  they're  talking 
about  reducing  paperwork  and  getting  the 
government  off  your  back  and  stuff  like 
this,"  Wrolstad  says.  "But  the  fact  of  it  Is, 
out  here,  it  hasn't  changed  much.  There's 
some  difference,  yes,  but  It's  not  so  much 
tangible  as  It  is  a  change  of  mood."" 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  2,  1982] 
The  "New  Mood"  Unwinds  Some  Red  Tape 
(By  T.  R.  Reid) 
Appleton,  Wis.— With  considerable  trepi- 
dation and  an  underlying  conviction  that 
the    effort    would    fall,    Marwln    Wrolstad 
picked  up  the  phone  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
asked  for  help  from  his  local  federal  regula- 
tor. 

Wrolstad,  vice  president  for  business  af- 
fairs at  Lawrence  University  here,  had  re- 
viewed the  pltms  for  an  experimental  heat- 
ing process,  funded  by  an  Energy  Depart- 
ment grant,  and  decided  that  It  wouldn't 
work. 

But  like  any  Institution  In  frigid  north- 
central  Wisconsin,  Lawrence  had  a  lot  of 
other  energy-efficiency  plans;  Wrolstad 
wanted  to  spend  $8,000  of  the  unused  grant 
to  Insulate  some  steam  lines.  To  do  that, 
though,  the  school  would  have  to  submit  a 
whole  new  set  of  affidavits  and  application 
forms— a  tedious  process  that  could  not  be 
finished  before  the  time  period  for  the 
grant  ran  out. 

"I  figured  before  I  went  through  all  that 
Id  just  try  theni  out. "  Wrolstad  recalled  re- 
cently. "So  1  called  the  [Energy  Depart- 
ments] regional  office  down  In  Argon  [111.], 
and  lo  and  behold,  they  were  very  helpful. 
They  helped  us  redirect  the  money.  They 
found  a  way  that  didn't  take  as  much  red 
tape.  They  even  granted  a  60-day  extension 
right  on  the  phone!" 

Most  people  here  say  that,  despite  the  de- 
regulatory hoopla  In  Washington,  there  has 
been  almost  no  tangible  change  In  the  gov- 
ernment's regulation  of  their  jobs  and  their 
lives.  But  some  business  people  have  noticed 
an  Intangible  change  In  the  attitudes  of  the 
regulators  they  deal  with. 

""The  attitude  of  the  regulators,  some  of 
them,  is  basically  different  In  the  past 
year."  says  Paul  Lenahan.  a  staff  vice  presi- 
dent at  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  the  big  paper 
products  firm  that  is  based  here.  "I  guess  a 
key  word  Is  trust.  It  used  to  be  they  clearly 
didn't  trust  you.  Now  It  seems  to  be  differ- 
ent. 

According  to  senior  administration  offi- 
cials, this  change  is  quite  deliberate.  In  his 
year-end  assessments  of  the  Reagan  deregu- 
latory effort.  Vice  President  Bush  tells  audi- 
ences that  "one  of  the  biggest  changes'  In 
the  field  Is  a  ""new  hiood'"  on  the  part  of  the 
regulators— an  attitude  of  cooperation 
rather  than  confrontation. 

The  value  of  a  changed  attitude  Is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  quantify,  of  course,  and 
that  is  a  key  reason  that  no  one  In  Apple- 
ton,  not  even  the  people  who  have  noticed 
the  change,  will  even  begin  to  guess  how 


much  money  might  have  been  saved  in  the 
process. 

Back  in  Washington,  the  president's  chief 
economic  adviser.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum, 
has  estimated  that  regulatory  "relief"  meas- 
ures saved  the  nation  $6  billion  last  year. 
This  guess  may  or  may  not  be  right,  but 
there  Is  zero  substantiation  for  It  here.  Nei- 
ther the  giant  firms  like  Kimberly-Clark 
nor  small  operations  like  WVMS-AM,  a  12- 
person  radio  station  here,  can  pinpoint  even 
one  cent  of  savings  so  far. 

Meanwhile,  people  In  the  Appleton 
branch  of  the  "regulation  Industry"— the 
lawyers,  accountants  and  engineers  who 
help  people  comply  with  federal  regulations 
and  measure  their  compliance— say  they 
have  felt  no  Impact  from  the  big  antlregula- 
tory  push  in  Washington. 

Last  year.  The  Washington  Post  reported 
on  Judy  Griffin,  a  mother  of  three  who  was 
earning  $25  per  week  as  a  sub-subcontractor 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Her  job  was  to  operate  an  air  pollution  sam- 
pling machine  on  the  roof  of  a  firehouse 
here.  Early  In  1981.  Griffin  was  worried  that 
Reagan  cutbacks  would  cost  her  job. 

"Well  guess  what,"  Griffin  says  now. 
"Under  Reagan,  I've  expanded.  We  added 
two  more  test  sites  because  people  called  in 
and  complained  about  particulate  emissions 
out  of  these  [paper]  plants.  I'm  making 
more  than  I  ever  was. 

"I've  got  this  friend  in  Washington,"  Grif- 
fin says.  "'He  .  .  .  keeps  calling  me  and 
saying  "Don't  you  know  what's  happening  to 
regulation?  ..."  And  I  say,  'Out  here,  noth- 
ing's hapi>ening.' " 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3.  1982] 
Appleton  RrvisrrEo 

The  Post's  reporter,  T.  R.  Reid,  returned 
to  Appleton,  Wis.,  recently  to  see  what  has 
changed  since  he  took  stock  of  that  city's 
complaints  about  over-regulation  almost  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  Reld's  findings  are  worth 
thinking  about  in  relation  to  the  adminis- 
tration's regulatory  rollback. 

Some  improvements  have  been  noted.  The 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration, already  rated  as  "the  most  im- 
proved agency"  a  year  ago,  has  now  reduced 
its  safety  Inspections  of  the  local  paper  mill 
to  little  more  than  a  smile  and  a  wave.  That 
pleases  the  plant  manager,  at  least,  and 
other  local  people  also  note  a  new  attitude 
of  cooperation  that  makes  their  dealings 
with  the  federal  government  more  efficient 
as  well  as  pleasant. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  sees  any  big 
dollar  savings  from  the  changes,  and  some 
things— such  as  administering  government- 
aided  student  loans  at  the  local  university— 
are  more  complicated  than  ever.  This  incon- 
sistency in  federal  policy  shows  up  In  other 
areas  as  well. 

Business  interests  with  ready  access  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  where 
regulatory  policy  Is  now  centered,  have  usu- 
ally received  prompt,  continuing  relief  from 
the  nagging  ache  of  federal  regulation.  A 
few  Industries,  of  course,  such  as  the  big 
trucking  firms,  don't  want  to  be  deregulat- 
ed, and  they  have  gotten  their  wish  to  be 
left  alone.  In  the  case  of  less  favored  con- 
stituencies, however,  the  prescription  has 
been  still  more  red  tape.  Welfare  agencies, 
for  example,  are  burdened  with  a  host  of 
new  requirements  to  do  such  things  as  tally 
recipient's  possessions  and  reduce  errors  to 
a  level  not  achieved  by  even  the  most  care- 
ful fiduciaries  of  public  or  private  trust. 

The  administration's  regulatory  review  is 
far  from  complete,  and  there  is  time  to  cor- 


rect the  Imbalances  and  open  the  process  up 
to  wider  Inspection.  Savings  from  improved 
efficiency  should  Increase  over  time,  and  no 
one  should  undervalue  the  importance  of 
administering  federal  rules  with  more 
common  sense  and  understanding.  But  un- 
tangling red  tape  isn't  as  easy  as  It  looks 
from  the  outside.  The  Appleton  findings  are 
clear  about  that. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  authored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  which  appeared  in  the 
Springfield.  Mo..  News  on  December  3. 
1981.  The  editorial  addresses  the  sub- 
ject of  the  legislative  veto  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's used  car  rule,  as  well  as  the 
merits  of  that  particular  trade  regula- 
tion. Since  Congress  adjourned  last 
session  without  completing  action  on 
the  proposed  legislative  veto  of  the 
used  car  rule,  the  FTC  has  resubmit- 
ted the  rule  to  Congress  for  another 
90  day  review  period.  A  new  disapprov- 
al resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 60,  has  been  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  I  believe  the 
subject  of  Senator  Danforth's  editori- 
al should  have  the  attention  of  every 
Senator.  Besides  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  60,  it  relates  to  S.  1080.  the 
regulatory  reform  bill,  and  the  pro- 
posed legislative  veto  provision  in  that 
context. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  (D.C.  Circuit)  which 
declared  the  legislative  veto  unconsti- 
tutional in  a  natural  gas  pricing  case  is 
also  an  Interesting  development  which 
is  relevant  to  these  bills.  Although 
that  case  involves  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978,  the  court's  opinion 
contains  expansive  language  question- 
ing the  validity  of  the  legislative  veto 
in  a  broad  sense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  December  3.  1981. 
Springfield  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Springfield  News,  Dec.  3.  1981] 

•  Used  Car  Rule"  Fight  To  Begin  Again 
(By  Jack  Danforth) 

This  year  the  Senate  adjourned  without 
taking  action  on  a  proposal  to  veto  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  "used  car  rule. " 
Under  the  rule,  used  car  dealers  would  be 
required  to  disclose  known  defects  in  the 
cars  they  sell.  The  disclosure  would  be  made 
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on  a  window  sticker  posted  in  the  window  of 
each  car.  Since  Congress  did  not  act,  the 
FTC  will  have  to  resubmit  the  rule  in  1982. 
and  the  veto  fight  will  begin  anew. 

I  have  never  supported  the  legislative  veto 
as  a  tool  to  curb  regulatory  excesses.  In  my 
view,  the  legislative  veto  only  encourages 
sloppy  legislating  (on  the  theory  Congress 
will  always  have  a  second  bite  at  the  apple), 
and  then  invites  Congress  to  spend  valuable 
time  debating  the  worst  sort  of  minutiae,  all 
the  while  playing  into  the  hands  of  special 
interest  groups. 

The  resolution  to  veto  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  used  car  rule  is  a  textbook  ex- 
ample of  what's  wrong  with  the  legislative 
veto. 

Over  the  last  weeks  of  the  congressional 
session,  while  the  recession  went  on  apace, 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  debated  the  wisdom  of  auto 
window  stickers.  Opponents  of  the  FTC's 
used  car  rule  say  they  are  not  opposed  to 
FTC  regulation  of  used  car  sales,  but  only  to 
the  FTC's  rule.  But  they  propose  no  alter- 
natives. 

Either  the  FTC  should  be  in  the  business 
of  regulating  the  sale  of  used  cars  or  it 
should  not.  If  the  FTC  should  regulate  the 
sale  of  used  cars— and  most  commentators, 
opponents  as  well  tis  supporters  of  this  rule, 
seem  to  think  such  regulation  is  appropri- 
ate—then I  think  Congress  should  be  pre- 
pared to  support  the  FTC  in  its  work.  If 
Congress  cannot  support  the  work  of  the 
agency,  we  should  be  prepared— through 
legislation— to  provide  appropriate  guidance 
to  the  FTC  as  to  how  it  should  proceed.  The 
veto  resolution  gives  the  FTC  no  guidance 
whatsoever. 

Some  who  oppose  the  rule  say  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  FTC  had  ordered 
dealers  to  inspect  the  cars  they  sell  (the 
rule  does  not  do  that  now,  despite  rumors  to 
the  contrary).  Others  say  the  matter  should 
be  left  to  the  states.  Still  others  simply  tell 
the  FTC  to  try  again.  In  my  opinion,  if  this 
rule  is  vetoed  the  FTC  would  be  well-advised 
not  to  try  again.  Until  Congress  decides 
what  it  wants  to  do  about  used  cars.  It  will 
find  all  sorts  of  trumped-up  reasons  to 
oppose  the  FTC's  work— reasons  which  are 
nothing  more  than  excuses  to  justify  a  re- 
sponse to  a  well-organized  lobby. 

Certainly,  it  Is  possible  for  reasonable 
people  to  differ  on  the  wisdom  of  the  FTC's 
rule.  However,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
colleagues,  I  simply  do  not  believe  that  the 
support  for  this  veto  resolution  reflects 
sober  study  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  FTC's  rule.  It  reflects.  Instead,  the  in- 
fluence of  a  well-organized  lobby.  Nowhere 
is  a  valid  case  made  that  the  FTC  has  acted 
in  excess  of  its  jurisdiction  or  In  contraven- 
tion of  clearly  articulated  congressional 
policy.  Today,  we  placate  used  car  dealers. 
Tomorrow,  it  will  be  another  group.  And 
then  another.  This,  In  my  view.  Is  not  the 
way  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  make  public  policy.  I  believe  the 
FTC  has  acted  well  within  Its  statutory 
mandate.  Further,  I  support  the  rule  on  the 
merits. 

The  rule  requires  dealers  to  disclose 
known  defects  to  the  purchasers  of  used 
cars.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that.  If  a 
used  car  Is  defective  and  the  dealer  knows 
the  car  Is  defective,  it  seems  to  me  the 
dealer  should  tell  the  customer  that  the  car 
is  defective.  That  is  what  the  rule  tells  used 
car  dealers  to  do.  Nothing  more.  Nothing 
less.  I  cannot  find  anything  wrong  with 
that. 

In  fact,  I  find  much  that  Is  right  with  the 
FTC  rule.  The  marketplace  works  best  when 


neither  buyer  nor  seller  is  at  an  overwhelm- 
ing disadvantage  in  raw  bargaining  power  or 
in  information.  The  marketplace  works  best 
when  buyer  and  seller  have  access  to  basic 
information  from  which  to  strike  a  sound 
bargain. 

This  debate  comes  at  a  suspicious  time. 
When  the  Senate  reconvenes  this  month  it 
will  debate  a  mammoth  piece  of  legislation 
known  as  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act.  At 
that  time,  efforts  will  be  made  to  attach  a 
legislative  veto  provision  to  the  bill,  giving 
Congress  power  to  veto  administrative  rules 
across  the  board.  In  that  debate.  Congress 
would  do  well  to  consider  our  recent  experi- 
ence with  the  used  car  rule— and  reject  the 
veto  proposal. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OP  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  20,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing  for  tel- 
evision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  may 
say,  Mr.  President,  for  any  Senators 
who  are  in  the  Chamber  or  who  may 
be  listening  in  their  offices,  that  there 
is  a  high  likelihood  that  this  quorum 
call  will  go  live,  so  I  would  encourage 
Members  to  come  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  3  Leg.] 

Baker  Gorton  Stennis 

Ford  Long  Warner 

Gam  Packwood 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 


Abdnor 

Bast 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Baurus 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bosch  wilz 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Helms 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Hollings 

Quayle 

Harry  F.J  r. 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cohen 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkiks),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  are  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  business  now  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  20. 

Mr.  BAKER,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  a  statement  to  make  at  this  time. 
There  may  be  other  statements  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon. 

I  remind  Senators  that  there  is  pres- 
ently an  order  to  vote  on  this  motion 
on  tomorrow.  I  would  not  expect  the 
Senate  to  be  in  very  late  today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
body,  you  have  just  heard  the  an- 
nouncement here  that  the  motion  to 
take  up  this  measure  will  be  voted  on 
tomorrow  sometime,  and  that  being 
settled,  I  am  not  trying  to  take  up  any 
time  here  or  anything  like  that,  to  kill 
time  or  try  to  bring  about  some  parlia- 
mentary advantage  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Before  I  get  to  the  merits  of  this 
matter,  though,  I  want  to  say  with  the 
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greatest  emphasis  that  any  points  that 
I  make— Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have 
permission  to  just  wait  here  until  the 

Chair  can  give  me  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
the  floor  and  has  asked  that  the  cour- 
tesy of  this  Chamber  be  extended  to 
him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  asked  for  order,  Mr. 
President,  here  on  the  floor  where 
there  is  very  slight  attendance,  but 
whoever  is  here,  if  a  Member  is  here, 
just  one,  who  wants  to  hear  what  I 
say,  I  want  it  to  be  possible  for  him  to 
hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  ask 
the  Senators  to  please  clear  the  well  so 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  has 
the  floor,  can  proceed  in  what  I  think 
would  be  an  orderly  fashion. 

Can  I  please  ask  Senators  to  clear 
the  floor,  clear  the  well,  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  can  proceed? 
Extend  to  him  the  courtesy  he  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
wanted  to  make  very  clear  in  the  be- 
ginning is  that  the  author  of  this  reso- 
lution is  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  and  in  him  we  could  not 
have  a  Member  whom  I  respect  more, 
whose  ability  I  respect  more,  and 
whose  purposes  are  higher  than  I  be- 
lieve his  to  be,  and  that  is  based  on 
years  of  close  observation  and  associa- 
tion, no  affinities  or  obligations  be- 
tween us  particularly.  But  I  remember 
distinctly  the  day  he  came  here  and 
the  way  he  has  moved  into  discharging 
his  responsibilities  not  only  for  Ten- 
nessee but  for  the  institution  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country,  which  is 
something  to  be  admired,  and  I  do 
admire  it  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  fine  services. 

I  remember  I  said  something  in  De- 
cember, too,  about  the  leadership  with 
which  we  are  blessed  here  in  the 
Senate,  the  four  men,  and  I  referred 
to  them,  the  two  respected  leaders  and 
their  principal  assistants. 

We  went  through  a  year  last  year 
that  had  the  greatest  volume,  I  think, 
of  legislation  of  any  year  since  I  have 
been  around,  at  least  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  100  days  in  the  so-called 
New  Deal's  beginning. 

These  gentlemen  worked  together 
with  effectiveness,  high  purposes,  and 
kept  the  body  informed  and  kept  us 
moving  in  discharging  these  duties  in 
the  very  finest  tradition  and  the  very 
finest  fashion.  It  is  something  that 
might  not  be  noticed  by  many  of  the 
public,  and  even  we  do  not  notice  it, 
maybe  in  appreciation  as  we  are  har- 
ried here  at  timds  by  various  problems. 

But  I  made  that  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  and  I  have  already  called 
him  by  name;  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd).  the 
Senator   from   California  (Mr.   Cran- 


ston), and  also  our  assistant  leader 
here,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens). 

So  we  are  all  indebted  to  Senator 
Baker,  and  we  appreciate  very  much 
those  services. 

I  am  thinking  and  speaking  today 
with  all  of  my  feeling  and  judgment 
that  I  do  have  about  the  institution  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  spoken 
first  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  just  say  that  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
pliments the  Senator  paid  the  majori- 
ty leader,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker). 

One  of  the  many  great  things  about 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  that  he 
is  one  of  those  men  who  has  the 
breadth  of  personality  and  judgment 
to  see,  to  realize  when  he  made  a  mis- 
take, and  to  even  tell  his  friends  that 
he  made  a  mistake  on  occasion.  You 
cannnot  say  that  for  all  people.  I 
regret  to  say  you  cannot  say  that  for 
all  Senators.  Some  Senators  think 
that  they  cannot  make  a  mistake. 
They  are  like  the  Irishman  who  said, 
"I  will  admit  when  I  am  wrong  but  I 
am  never  wrong." 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  one 
of  those  great  Americans  who.  if  he 
has  made  a  mistake,  when  he  becomes 
convinced  himself  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake,  has  the  strength  of  character 
to  admit  it.  He  would  say,  "Well.  yes.  I 
made  a  mistake  on  that;  if  I  had 
known  then  what  I  know  now  it  would 
have  been  different." 

I  think  that  is  a  very  fortunate  thing 
for  this  body,  because  none  of  us  is 
perfect.  I  know  I  have  made  mistakes 
in  life,  and  most  people  have.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  one  of  those 
great  Americans  who  has  the  strength 
of  character  and  enough  confidence 
that  he  will  be  right  about  most 
things,  that  when  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take, he  is  fair  enough  to  admit  it. 
looking  at  it  at  least  from  hindsight. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  people 
who  cannot  measure  up  to  that  test. 

(Mr.  MATTINGLY  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  remarks  very  much. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  and  my  friend 
from  Louisiana.  I  have  to  say  I  am 
overwhelmed;  I  am  gratified  beyond 
words  to  have  these  remarks,  to  the 
extent  that  they  apply  to  me,  made  by 
one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Senate, 
one  of  the  leading  lights  of  this  body, 
a  man  whose  career  I  have  patterned 
my  own  after  in  many  respects,  and  in 
the  remarks  as  well  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  whom  I  admire  inordi- 


nately. He  and  I  have  been  on  the 
same  side  of  issues  many  times,  and  I 
believe  we  have  some  scars  and  bruises 
to  prove  it. 

But  I  have  to  confess  with  some 
levity  in  hearing  these  comments  that 
I  keep  waiting  for  the  semicolon  and 
•however. "  I  think  I  will  sit  down,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  fear  I  will  not  be 
disappointed.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Senator  from  Tennessee's 
remarks  are  in  keeping  with  his  per- 
formance here,  too. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  getting  to  this 
institution.  I  am  talking  about  the 
debate  here,  this  forum  of  debate 
here,  in  this  Senate  Chamber,  upon 
the  broad,  big  policies— the  small  poli- 
cies, too— but  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  there  being  a  virtually  unlim- 
ited forum  for  that  exchange  of  views 
wherever  it  is  desired,  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  will  permit  an  appeal 
to  the  very  best  there  is  in  the  minds 
and  judgments  of  our  fellow  Senators 
here. 

So  there  are  200  years  of  precedents 
here  and  feeling  on  behalf  of  the 
public  that  the  Senate  is  to  a  degree  a 
court  of  appeals.  That  does  not  mean 
they  are  superior  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  very  opposite,  but 
that  their  approach  is  different,  and 
there  is  a  reason  for  that.  So  we 
cannot  just  brush  that  off  here  by 
saying,  "Well,  that  is  old  fashioned;  it 
never  did  apply  properly."  That  is 
something  that  the  people  of  the 
country  have  been  bred  on.  you  might 
say.  in  their  public  thought,  their 
ideals  of  their  affairs  being  settled 
here  in  a  forum  of  debate  and  ex- 
change of  views. 

This  resolution  does  not  add  one  iota 
to  the  ability  or  the  need  or  whatever 
extent  it  is  to  get  these  views  out  to 
the  people. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  involved. 
There  is  no  one  trying  to  do  anything 
against  the  TV  industry  or  the  profes- 
sion or  any  kind  of  activity  of  theirs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  not  be 
knouTi,  but  we  have  to  my  right  here 
one  story  above  this  story  in  the  Cap- 
itol inself— the  TV  facilities  there  for 
all  the  networks,  as  I  understand  it. 
The  door  is  open  there  to  any  Member 
of  this  body.  He  can  walk  in  more  or 
less  on  his  own  invitation,  but  he 
comes  there  by  invitation  primarily  of 
the  TV  systems  that  can  invite  him. 

Then  on  the  lower  floor,  the  so- 
called  basement  floor,  there  are  ade- 
quate cameras  of  the  highest  type  ade- 
quately manned  by  professional 
people,  owned  by  the  public,  paid  for 
with  taxpayers'  money  and  available 
to  us  for  a  small  chargfe  to  our  ac- 
counts, our  allowances,  and  it  goes  out 
under  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
himself  as  a  public  document  for  the 
benefit  of  any  TV  service  or  network 
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that  might  see  fit  to  use  it.  That  is 
adequate. 

I  hear  no  complaint  about  it.  I  have 
not  heard  one  lota  of  suggestion  from 
the  people,  and  I  am  a  Senator  who 
goes  out  sunong  the  people  a  great 
deal,  calling  for  or  asking  for  or  saying 
that  they  think  it  is  needed  to  open  up 
this  Chamber  now  beyond  the  free 
forum  that  it  sOready  is,  and  put  a  TV 
camera,  you  might  say.  at  the  desk  of 
every  Senator  and  open  it  up  to  the 
possibility— you  cannot  restrain  a  Sen- 
ator now  once  he  gets  in  a  position  to 
obtain  the  floor,  and  obtains  che 
floor— open  up  the  possibility  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  type  of  demagoguery; 
call  it  what  you  will;  call  it  by  a  more 
polite  name— I  am  talking  about  the 
possibilities— open  it  up  to  a  systemat- 
ic grouping  of  one  Senator  or  more 
Senators  to  a  series  of  demagogic  as- 
saults on  any  sitting  Senator,  on  any 
sitting  President,  upon  any  idea  or  any 
other  policy  of  our  great  Government. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  physical 
necessity  for  these  cameras.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  kind  of  a  public 
demand  nor  need.  I  believe  we  are  un- 
necessarily opening  up  an  avenue  that 
we  will  be  unable  to  control  once  it  is 
put  in  use.  and  abuse,  suid  will  prove  to 
be  a  vexing  and  disturbing  element  of 
our  public  thought. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just 
say  to  the  Senator,  in  support  of  his 
statement,  that  this  Senator  was  re- 
elected at  the  last  election.  He  went  all 
over  his  State  and  was  interviewed  on 
television  wherever  any  TV  station 
had  enough  interest  or  enough  kind- 
ness to  present  him  on  their  own.  He 
bought  time  on  their  stations,  as  well. 
This  Senator  appeared  on  many  radio 
stations  for  interviews.  Not  one  person 
in  the  whole  State  said.  "Well,  Sena- 
tor, why  can't  we  bring  our  TV  cam- 
eras inside  that  Senate  Chamber."  or 
"Why  can't  we  bring  our  radio  micro- 
phone in  there?"  Not  a  single  one  any- 
where in  the  State. 

Now  if  the  merit  is  there  for  the  ar- 
gument that  we  are  denying  public 
access,  then  certainly  you  would  have 
thought  that  somebody  would  have 
made  the  point  that  they  felt  that  tel- 
evision should  be  in  the  Senate.  And  I 
think  the  Senator  would  have  found, 
in  his  tours  around  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, the  same  type  thing  on  behalf 
of  his  citizens. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
entirely  correct.  And  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  this  sentiment  among  our 
people  is  proof  of  the  situation. 

I  have  not  heard  any  TV  operation, 
any  studio  ownership,  or  anything 
mention  the  subject  of  television  cam- 
eras here.  I  had  one  exchange  owner- 
ship right  near  where  I  live  just  a  few 
months  ago.  And  I  called  up  the  pur- 
chaser, a  very  esteemed  lady  in 
Texas— I    do    not    think    she    would 


object  at  all  to  my  calling  her  name- 
Mrs.  Hobby,  who  was  once  here  in  the 
Cabinet  since  I  have  been  a  Senator.  I 
just  called  her  up  in  a  word  of  wel- 
come. I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
her  response  that  she  owned  one  or 
two  others. 

She  had  a  clear-cut  understanding, 
and  she  was  active  in  the  careers,  and 
members  of  her  family  were  not  going 
to  let  any  of  the  TV  stations  fall  into 
the  hands  of  unworthy  or  reckless  or 
careless  ownership  that  did  not  have 
the  full  and  highest  regard  for  their 
responsibility  to  the  public,  exercising 
this  special  privilege  of  controlling  the 
airwaves  to  the  extent  that  one  would 
have. 

It  was  just  one  of  those  things.  I 
have  been  impressed  with  her  here  as 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  But  I  was 
just  pleased  with  her  response  there 
about  the  way  she  felt  about  her  obli- 
gations. 

So  there  is  what  I  would  call  the 
very  highest  order  of  this  profession— 
and  it  is  a  great  profession— that  have 
that  view. 

Now,  why  open  this  up  and  abandon, 
to  a  degree,  the  concept  of  being  a 
court  of  appeals?  Whether  we  have  de- 
bates as  much  as  we  did  in  the  old 
days  is  not  controlling.  We  have  to 
make  judgments  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  use  our  time.  But  the  forum  is 
here,  and  if  it  is  not  settled  in  the 
conunittee  rooms  that  I  favor  so  much 
also,  then  it  is  settled  here  in  what  is  a 
rather  high  type  and  well-informed 
debate. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  am  going  to  sit 
here  and  hear  a  fellow  Senator  speak 
over  the  camera  that  is  going  right  di- 
rectly to  his  home  State;  I  do  not 
know  how  good  I  am  going  to  be  at  dis- 
tinguishing whether  he  is  talking  to 
the  people  in  his  State  or  whether  he 
is  talking  to  me,  a  challenge  to  my 
judgment  to  see  that  matter  like  he 
does.  And  it  is  a  privilege  now,  and  hsis 
been  for  me  over  the  years,  to  hear 
these  presentations  on  this  floor, 
when  it  waa  so  evident  that  the  man  or 
woman  waa  moved  by  a  sense  of  con- 
scientiousness, of  an  obligation  to  the 
country,  to  this  body,  to  the  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  there  we  picked 
up  a  guidance.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  mission  of  the  Senate  invaded. 

Now  I  think  I  can  refer  to  last  year's 
debate  in  1981,  in  my  opinion,  as  more 
legislation  passed  through  this  Cham- 
ber certaindy  since  any  time  since  I 
have  been  here,  and  I  think  it  com- 
pares with  the  days  of  the  so-called  de- 
pression in  volume,  but  at  the  same 
time  here  with  all  of  that  rush  and  ev- 
erything else  we  rather  maintained 
the  high  standards  that  have  been  car- 
ried out.  Now  if  we  have  all  these  cam- 
eras—it will  be  the  equivalent  of  100. 
not  100  physically,  but  each  Senator  is 
going  to  have  a  camera,  you  might  say, 
and  he  is  going  to  control  it  under  the 
very  liberal  rules  of  the  Senate  where 


he  can  get  any  more  than  5  minutes  or 
3  minutes  or  10  minutes,  as  it  is  in  the 
House,  and  the  House  has  to  have  a 
rule  of  that  kind  because  of  their  large 
membership.  But  even  though  there 
may  be  just  one  or  two,  they  are  going 
to  control  that  camera  and  dominate  it 
and  make  it  serve  in  these  purposes.  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  here 
with  the  other  accesses  that  we  have. 

Once  we  get  into  this  and  adopt  this 
pattern  and  make  that  the  order  of 
the  day,  there  will  be  small  chance 
then  to  stop  It  or  to  change  or  to  go 
back  to  our  pattern  for  real  discussion 
and  the  weighing  of  matters  on  the 
merits. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  recognize,  minus  some 
change  in  the  rules  that  has  not  even 
been  discussed  or  suggested  to  us,  that 
a  single  Senator  would  be  in  a  position 
to  insist  that  he  have  the  floor  on  tele- 
vision at  such  times  and  for  the  length 
of  time  that  he  might  feel  would  serve 
his  purposes.  And  that  might  be  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

I  cam  recall  how  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  as  I  mentioned,  used  to  take 
this  floor  and  speak  at  about  5  o'clock 
and  speak  for  hours  on  end.  I  do  not 
criticize  that.  He  had  a  right  to  do  it 
and  I  think  it  served  a  purpose.  But  in 
that  Senator's  case,  when  any  leader- 
ship, be  it  Democratic  or  Republican, 
did  not  see  fit  to  go  along  with  the 
Senator  on  what  he  felt  were  his 
rights  to  be  heard  at  length  at  such 
time  as  he  wanted  to  be  heard,  that 
Senator  would  just  sit  here  and  object 
to  every  unanimous-consent  request. 
And  the  leadership  would  find  it  such 
a  burden  trying  to  do  business  with  a 
single  Senator  in  an  uncooperative 
mood  that  they  would  have  to  go 
along. 

He  would  pretty  well  have  the 
Senate  to  himiself,  and  with  as  much 
time  as  he  wanted,  to  speak  at  great 
length.  I  do  not  see  how,  unless  some- 
one can  show  us  changes  that  have 
not  been  proposed  up  to  this  point, 
one  could  prevent  a  person  who 
wanted  to  use  this  Chamber  to  present 
himself  in  a  campaign  for  President  of 
the  United  States  from  using  the 
Senate  for  just  such  a  purpose. 

Some  may  say,  "What  is  wrong  with 
that?  Why  should  people  not  be  able 
to  do  it?" 

I  am  sure  they  would  like  to  use  that 
to  run  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  is  the  second  question 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves.  Do  we 
really  want  to  spend  $5  million  to  in- 
stall cameras  and  then  close  to  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  to  provide  someone  a  na- 
tionwide TV  access,  particularly  when 
it  reaches  the  point  where  one  speaks 
directly  to  the  American  people  from 
the  Senate  floor?  Do  we  want  to  spend 
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millions  over  a  6-year  period  providing 
a  single  Senator  that  type  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  platform  from  which  to 
advance  his  race  for  President  of  the 
United  States?  He  has  a  lot  of  access 
now,  but  he  can  do  it  because  people 
put  up  private  contributions.  He  does 
not  have  it  available  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  certainly  a 
good  point.  I  was  never  happy  about 
the  situation  of  running  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  3  or  4 
years.  I  say  that  with  all  deference  to 
anyone  who  has  run.  I  say  3  or  4  years. 
But  if  you  put  those  cameras  in  here 
and  a  person  wants  to  run  or  is  think- 
ing about  it,  he  will  find  he  will  have 
to  go  to  using  that  camera  in  self-de- 
fense, if  for  no  other  reason.  He 
cannot  sit  back  and  wait  to  within  a 
few  respectful  months  of  the  cam- 
paign starting  before  he  goes  to  using 
the  camera  right  here  in  this  Chamber 
to  promote  his  own  campaign.  Other 
candidates  would  be  promoting  their 
campaigns.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
self-defense.  I  believe  we  would  get 
into  a  jam  and  it  would  be  embarrass- 
ing here  to  all  of  us,  to  a  degree. 

We  would  rather  live  with  each 
other,  of  course,  giving  each  man  as 
much  as  he  might  wish,  but  I  think 
this  would  be  highly  detrimental  to 
the  Senate  and  its  functions  and  its 
business. 

The  other  day  some  Senators  re- 
ferred to  the  increased  volume  of  the 
Record,  of  the  things  that  went  into 
the  Record,  on  the  use  of  television  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
also  heard  reports  from  others  as  to 
their  State  legislatures.  I  think  that  is 
only  natural.  It  is  something  that  we 
can  expect,  but  the  point  I  really  make 
is  that  we  just  do  not  have  any  time 
here  to  spare. 

A  lot  of  the  time,  it  may  look  as  if 
we  are  wasting  time  or  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  But  when  you  get  into 
the  volume  of  matters  that  these  100 
Members  have  to  pass  on  in  the  course 
of  a  12-month  period,  it  is  almost  ap- 
palling. First  there  are  the  commit- 
tees. The  committees  have  to  go 
through  the  material,  the  authoriza- 
tion committees,  and  then  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee.  There  are  many 
overlaps.  Then  it  all  has  to  come  here 
to  the  floor  to  be  reviewed  and  consid- 
ered. It  is  just  overwhelming. 

In  recent  years,  I  had  a  count  done 
as  to  how  many  line  items  there  are  in 
the  appropriations  bills.  A  line  item 
means  it  is  the  appropriations  bill 
itself  and  has  a  figure  on  which  we 
must  make  a  judgment.  In  the  defense 
bill  for  that  year  there  were  3,300  line 
items  that  hadNto  have  that  consider- 
ation. That  bill  went  to  conference 
and  came  back  in  a  different  form. 
There  had  been  over  1,200  differences 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
bill.  Those  items  had  to  be  gone  into 
and  considered  on  another  basis  and 


agreed  to  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
before  it  would  become  a  bill  which 
was  in  the  stage  where  it  could  be 
brought  back  here  and  also  taken  to 
the  House  for  final  passage. 

In  the  first  calendar  year  I  was  here, 
there  were  73  rollcall  votes  in  that 
entire  year,  73  recorded  rollcall  votes 
in  this  body. 

In  1980,  the  last  year  for  which  I 
have  the  figure,  there  were  703  rollcall 
votes.  I  understand  that  last  year  we 
had  something  over  600  recorded  roll- 
call votes,  although  I  do  not  have  the 
figure. 
(Mr.  HATCH  assumed  the  Chair.) 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
not  point  up  an  additional  problem? 
Every  Senator  generally  would  like  to 
be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion at  some  point.  There  may  be  some 
who    plan    to    retire,    but    generally 
speaking    most    Senators    who    come 
here  would  hope  that  their  services 
would  be  such  that  they  would  merit 
being  continued  in  office.  You  cannot 
blame  any  Senator  for  doing  things 
which  by  no  means  are  corrupt,  by  no 
means  against  the  law,  but  just  things 
that  put  them   into  the   public  eye, 
things  that  attract  attention  to  their 
services.  The  polls  show  that  while  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  may  not  merit  this 
degree  of  approval,  practically  every 
Senator  has  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  approval  of  the  people  of  his 
State.  The  legislation  that  he  is  offer- 
ing tends  to  be  that  which  has  the 
support  of  his  people. 

If  the  Senator  had  an  amendment 
pending,  be  it  an  amendment  which 
would  be  accepted  by  the  conmiittee, 
where  ordinarily  we  might  just  accept 
it  and  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  would  it  not  be  to  the  Sena- 
tor's advantage  to  insist  on  a  rollcall 
vote  notwithstanding  that  fact.  While 
that  rollcall  is  going  on  people  will  see 
it  on  television.  All  of  that  period  of 
time  they  are  voting  on  the  Jones 
amendment,  and  that  impresses 
people.  Here  are  all  those  Senators 
voting  on  Senator  Jones'  amendment. 
They  will  watch  with  interest  to  see 
who  will  vote  for  their  Senator's 
amendment.  Does  that  not  tend  to 
create  interest  in  that  Senator  to  a  fa- 
vorable extent? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  de- 
scribed a  practical  situation.  You 
cannot  just  cut  a  Senator  off.  People 
will  ask,  "Why  do  you  not  make  him 
shut  up?"  Well,  it  is  not  done  that 
way.  You  have  to  give  him  his  day.  We 
owe  it  to  him.  But  things  will  develop 
along  these  lines. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
handled  a  world  of  legislation  where 
he  has  done  such  a  fine  job.  He  knows 
the  work  in  getting  a  bill  passed  here 
very  well. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  Senator,  who 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  who  has 
served  as  chairman  of  many  important 
subcommittees  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  well  a  question.  Has  he 
had  this  experience  while  managing  a 
measure  here  on  the  floor:  To  have 
someone  offer  an  amendment,  then 
the  manager  offer  to  take  the  amend- 
ment without  there  being  an  objec- 
tion. But,  someone  wants  a  rollcall 
vote,  there  then  would  be  a  rollcall 
vote,  which  delays  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tors are  told  to  come  and  vote  on 
something  where  the  committee  would 
accept  it,  where  there  would  be  no  op- 
position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  to  have  self- 
discipline  in  that  field.  We  have  been 
too  good  to  each  other,  too  lenient.  I 
have  known  the  days  here  when  you 
could  not  get  a  rollcall  vote  unless  at 
least  one  of  the  floor  leaders  backed 
you  up.  They  just  would  not  do  it 
unless  they  thought  it  deserved  a  roll- 
call vote.  If  it  was  a  policy  question,  it 
need  not  have^a  rollcall  vote.  That  is 
why  we  only  had  73  in  1948. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  much  time  the  average  rollcall 
vote  will  consume? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
minimum  is  15  minutes  for  the  actual 
calling  of  the  roll.  It  takes  about  25 
minutes  to  wrap  it  up.  I  would  think. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator,  to  make  it  clear  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  Senator  that  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  to  have 
someone  offer  an  amendment  to  a  Pi- 
nance  Committee  bill— not  one  time,  it 
happened  several  times.  We  would 
have  someone  offer  an  amendment  to 
a  Finance  Committee  bill.  As  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana would  offer  to  accept  the 
amendment,  then  we  would  have  that 
Senator  insist  on  a  rollcall.  Then  the 
Senate  had  to  go  through  a  rollcall. 
That  consvunes  a  lot  of  time. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  if  the 
Senate  were  on  live  TV,  with  as  many 
as  a  million  people  out  there  looking 
at  this— that  is  only  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  population— then  it  tends 
to  implant  in  the  public's  mind  the 
name  of  the  Senator— who  he  is,  what 
he  Is  interested  in— to  see  the  Senate 
voting,  all  the  Senators  coming  in  and 
voting  on  Senator  Jones'  amendment. 
So  we  would  have  a  great  deal  more  of 
this  thing  of  people  insisting  on  a  roll- 
call vote  when  it  is  not  necessary. 

In  fact,  a  Senator  told  me,  and  I 
guess  this  has  occurred  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  a  Senator  told  me  if 
this  comes  along,  he  will  never  offer 
his  amendments  to  the  committee.  He 
will  wait  and  offer  his  amendments  on 
the  floor,  because  when  he  does  that, 
he  is  before  his  constituents.  His  con- 
stituents   will    see    him    offering    an 
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amendment  and  even  if  it  is  voted 
down.  It  would  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  his  constituents.  They  see 
their  Senator  moving  and  he  is  the 
Senator  getting  attention  during  the 
time  it  is  being  voted.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor how  much  additional  time  that 
would  require  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  require  a 
bit  and  we  have  to  go  to  closing  down 
on  those  matters  rather  than  opening 
them  up. 

As  I  said,  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  came  here,  someone 
had  worked  out  rules  even  before  then 
that  made  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
move  along  better  to  dispatch  its  busi- 
ness. Now  it  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased and  we  shall  open  things  up 
here  to  a  Pandora's  box. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  ask  if  it  would  be  better,  be- 
cause I  am  an  advocate  of  TV  in  the 
galleries.  I  have  such  great  respect  for 
my  colleagues.  Prom  some  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  heard,  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  better  if  we  operated  in 
secret. 

Are  not  arguments  being  advanced 
against  television  here  that  I  have 
heard  of,  in  the  old  days,  when  there 
were  some  debates  when  the  Senate 
considered  operating  in  secret.  All  the 
argxmients  that  I  have  heard  in  sup- 
port of  operating  on  the  Senate  floor 
without  any  galleries,  in  the  debate  to 
open  the  galleries,  the  same  argu- 
ments were  used,  and  on  letting  the 
press  cover  even  our  proceedings  here. 
I  ask  this  question  very  seriously,  and 
I  meant  to  follow  through  with  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  for  whom  I 
have  such  high  regard,  and  I  am 
asking  these  questions  in  a  very 
friendly  fashion.  It  seems  to  me  the 
argument  that  I  have  heard  is  if  a 
Senator  is  going  to  be  giving  a  speech 
for  the  folks  back  home,  he  might  do 
that  in  the  press  gallery  or  try  to  say 
something  the  press  will  quote.  Almost 
the  same  arguments  are  being  repeat- 
ed here  as  during  the  debate  on 
whether  the  Senate  should  operate 
without  a  gallery  or  without  press  cov- 
erage. 

Maybe  this  does  not  fit  in  here.  I  do 
not  mean  to  ask  this  question  here,  es- 
pecially. Perhaps  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  could  comment  later.  But 
would  not  these  arguments  support 
operating  in  secret  on  the  Senate 
floor? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  a  special 
provision  in  the  resolution  itself  that 
does  not  give  the  Rules  Conmiittee 
control  over  that  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Senator  brought  up  a  section 
that  I  was  just  about  ready  to  point 
out  in  particular,  that  the  provision  in 


Senate  Resolution  20  as  written  now 
says  that  the  Rules  Committee  shall 
control  the  operation  and  the  extent 
and  so  forth  of  the  application  of  this 
privilege  of  telecasting. 

It  seema  to  me  that  that  language  is 
a  very  brazen  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  Senate  is  going  to  surrender 
all  its  powers  in  that  field  once  the 
resolution  is  passed,  and  turn  it  over 
to  a  committee,  the  Rules  Committee, 
composed  of  a  majority  very  carefully 
worked  out.  One  party  will  have  a  ma- 
jority along  with  the  other  commit- 
tees. Then  maybe,  when  the  member- 
ship changes,  it  will  shift  back  and 
forth. 

The  point  is  that  no  single  commit- 
tee on  a  matter  as  far-reaching  as  this 
should  be  given  control  of  the  oper- 
ation of  matters  on  the  floor.  It  just 
will  not  work  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
what  prompted  that.  No  evil  prompted 
it.  of  course,  but  it  just  shows  that  we 
get  into  problems  to  start  with  that 
absolutely  would  not  work.  Then  we 
would  be  having  a  majority  vote  down 
in  the  Rules  Committee,  however  fine 
they  are,  and  they  have  to  pass  on  this 
and  that.  To  ask  them  to  favor  one 
Senator  over  another  for  political  rea- 
sons—we cannot  submit  to  a  rule  of 
that  kind,  I  say  to  the  Senators.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  this  thing,  we  shall 
have  to  have  a  modus  operandi  that 
will  give  both  sides  an  equal  say  in 
some  fashion  as  to  how  matters  are 
going  to  operate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
it  is  fortunate  the  Senate  brought  up 
this  matter  about  secrecy  because  I 
think  it  should  be  discussed  somewhat. 
May  I  just  revert  to  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator made  in  the  beginning? 

Nothing  could  be  more  irrelevant  to 
this  argument  than  the  question  of  se- 
crecy. I  do  not  know  what  arguments 
were  made  when  the  Senate  first  built 
the  gallery  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  not  researched  it.  I 
could  not  care  less,  because  secrecy 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  debate.  We 
have  a  Press  Gallery  that,  when  the 
debate  started,  was  fully  manned.  At 
the  moment,  it  is  partially  manned. 
But  if  someone  makes  a  harsh  mistake 
out  here,  or  someone  says  something 
that  could  mean  his  political  demise, 
that  gallery  would  be  filled  in  a  hurry, 
because  there  are  a  few  behind  that 
door  standing  by.  They  would  get  the 
word  to  their  colleagues  that  some- 
thing exciting  is  happening  at  the 
moment. 

This  body  is  covered  at  all  times  by 
the  major  wire  services  and  by  the  net- 
works. While  it  is  true  that  those 
people  from  time  to  time  do  not  have 
their  full  membership  in  the  Press 
Gallery,  they  have  somebody  around 
representing  them  at  all  times.  If 
anyone  says  something  on  the  floor 
that  is  important  from  a  news  point  of 


view,  they  have  arrangements  with  all 
their  friends  to  call  them  Inmiediately 
and  tell  them  something  exciting  is 
happening  here.  And  that  Press  Gal- 
lery would  fill  up  in  a  hurry. 

The  press  and  also  the  TV  and  radio 
networks  are  very  much  tuned  in. 
They  know  everything  that  happens 
in  the  Senate.  I  must  admit  that,  on 
occasion,  somebody  has  placed  some- 
thing in  the  Record  that  they  have 
paid  scant  attention  to  in  spite  of  our 
best  efforts  on  that  occasion,  but  if  it 
is  newsworthy,  they  will  correct  their 
error  in  a  hurry. 

Also,  may  I  say  that  every  word  we 
speak  is  taken  down  and  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following 
morning. 

It  is  totally  irrelevant,  Mr.  President, 
the  issue  of  secrecy.  If  people  want  to 
know  what  is  going  on,  they  can  find 
out. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  the  argument  was  made 
yesterday  that  if  we  have  TV  in  the 
Senate  Gallery,  there  will  be  Senators 
making  speeches  for  the  folks  back 
home.  Perhaps  now  we  are  making 
speeches  for  the  folks  in  the  press  gal- 
lery. 

What  is  the  difference?  I  think  if  we 
had  TV  and  radio  in  here,  we  would 
not  have  to  depend  on  the  news  media 
to  filter  out  certain  things.  Judgments 
could  be  made  by  the  American  people 
who  wish  to  watch. 

In  a  lot  of  our  State  legislatures,  in- 
cluding my  own,  actually  the  quality 
of  debate  has  gone  up.  There  is  no 
closed  rule  in  our  State  legislature:  but 
as  to  the  people  who  have  abused  it,  it 
is  quite  apparent  that  our  people  out 
there  are  very  perceptive.  If  they  see 
us  abusing  the  speechmaking  privilege 
here,  they  are  going  to  reward  or 
punish  that  Member. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  like  the 
American  voters  being  able  to  see  their 
representatives. 

If  we  adopt  the  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  we  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  have  this  Chamber  be 
secret,  because  we  certainly  would  not 
want  a  situation  where  somebody 
might  be  giving  a  speech  to  the  Press 
Gallery,  and  somebody  else  might  be 
making  a  speech  because  some  people 
from  his  home  State  are  in  the  gallery. 

There  are  a  lot  of  motives  that 
might  be  construed,  other  than  legisla- 
tive, under  the  guidelines  laid  down 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
follow  through  on  the  logic  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  we  would  go 
back  to  the  debates  in  the  early  days, 
when  we  were  trying  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  make  this  a  secret  chamber  in 
which  only  deliberations  would  occur 
that  only  the  Members  would  know 
about  and  speeches  would  not  be  given 
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for  any  reason  other  than  legislative, 
presumably. 

Surely,  the  logic  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  putting  forth  is  an  argu- 
ment for  secrecy  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  We  have 
the  press,  the  TV  and  the  radio  repre- 
sented here.  We  have  all  these  seats  in 
the  gallery,  including  a  special  section 
for  diplomats  from  foreign  countries, 
and  all  those  seats  are  not  filled.  If 
anyone,  in  addition,  wants  to  come  and 
fill  one  of  those  seats,  he  can.  Every- 
thing is  being  taken  down  and  put  in 
the  Record. 

To  talk  about  secrecy,  I  think,  is  ir- 
relevant. 

I  did  make  the  point  that  it  will  take 
a  great  deal  more  time,  just  as  the  fact 
that  one  would  find  it  necessary  per- 
haps to  address  himself  one  way  with 
less  technical  language  when  he  is  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  people  back 
home. 

But  the  point  I  was  stressing  was 
that  it  would  take  much  more  time 
and  without  getting  the  public's  work 
done  the  way  it  is  now. 

I  know  that  my  colleague,  who  has 
served  in  the  State  legislature,  will  ad- 
dress this  matter  later  in  this  debate. 
His  impression  is  the  same  as  every 
member  of  our  State  legislature  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter. 
Even  when  they  put  the  radio  in  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  there,  it  enor- 
mously extended  and  increased  the 
amount  of  debate. 

When  the  cameras  were  in  there  or 
when  the  radios  were  in  there,  when 
people  felt  they  were  being  heard  by 
the  broad  audience  out  there,  it  just 
stimulated  a  great  deal  more  discus- 
sion than  it  did  when  that  was  not  the 
case.  In  fact,  the  experience  we  had  in 
our  State  legislature  is  that  it  takes  a 
great  deal  more  time.  In  fact,  they  say 
it  usually  takes  about  twice  that  time. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
planned  to  make  remarks  after  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  had  complet- 
ed his  presentation,  and  I  apologize  to 
him  for  the  interruption.  On  that  par- 
ticular point— that  is,  the  possibility 
that  television  will  extend  the  time 
spent  in  session  and  greatly  burden 
our  physical  resources— that  is  not 
what  happened  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  days  in 
session  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  96th  Congress,  the  1st  and 
2d  sessions,  and  in  the  97th  Congress. 
They  began  televising  House  pro- 
ceedings in  the  96th  Congress,  and  the 
hours  in  session  went  down  every  year, 
from  975  to  653  this  past  year,  after 
television. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  at  this  point? 
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ly. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  ex- 
plained yesterday,  experience  in  the 
House  is  not  comparable  to  that  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  operates  under  a 
closed  rule.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  a  rule  under  which  they  can 
limit  their  time  to  half  that  much, 
even  though  a  great  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  like  to  speak  twice  as 
much  as  they  are  doing  now. 

We  do  not  operate  under  House 
rules,  and  that  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  I  know  against  adopting 
this  measure— that  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  a  rule  similar  to  that  in 
the  House.  That  would  mean  an  end  to 
free  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  on 
that  point.  I  will  cover  that  point 
when  I  have  an  opportunity  to  gain 
the  floor  in  my  own  right.  But  I  note, 
if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  say  so. 
that  I  completely  disagree  with  that.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  push  us  toward  a 
closed  rule.  I  think  it  would  open  up 
the  Senate  in  terms  of  observations 
that  the  country  can  make  and  in 
terms  of  the  way  we  conduct  our  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  expect  to  keep  the  floor  much 
longer.  I  will  have  something  more  to 
say  later  about  this  matter. 

I  think  we  should  understand  fully 
now  that  we  are  no  doubt  making  the 
most  far-reaching  change  here  that 
has  been  made  in  a  long,  long  time, 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the 
practices  on  this  floor  by  perhaps  just 
a  few  Members.  Nevertheless,  those 
few  can  be  very  effective  in  bringing 
about  certain  conditions  in  an  election 
year,  in  a  Presidential  election  year, 
and  so  forth,  in  which  a  small  number 
could  nevertheless  dominate  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  this  floor,  using  almost 
unlimited  time. 

There  is  no  way  to  control  or  re- 
strict—of course,  you  caiuiot  do  so 
under  the  American  system— what  a 
person  is  going  to  say  on  any  points,  so 
long  as  he  is  decent  about  it.  I  think 
we  are  just  opening  up  a  Pandora's 
box,  and  we  can  very  easily  carry  on 
all  the  traditions  and  needs  of  the  sit- 
uation without  this. 

Another  point,  Mr.  President.  If  we 
are  going  to  open  this  up  to  what  is 
said  here,  we  certainly  have  to  be 
honest  about  it  and  not  lead  the 
people  of  America  to  believe  that  what 
they  can  see  just  on  the  camera,  the 
person  making  the  speech,  is  the 
whole  story  of  what  is  going  on  around 
here. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  honest  about  it, 
we  will  have  to  show  them  day  after 
day  all  these  vacant  seats.  Somebody 
will  have  to  make  explanations  of 
some  kind  as  to  where  the  Senators 
are.  that  they  are  in  the  conunittees. 
and  so  forth,  carrying  on  there  as  best 
they  csm. 


That  opens  up  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  Senator  is  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  that  was  made  as  to 
where  he  was.  He  may  want  to  come  in 
and  explain  that. 

I  think  we  would  be  dishonest  if  we 
were  just  to  give  a  nice  looking  picture 
of  the  Senator  delivering  a  speech  and 
say,  period,  that  is  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Senate  today. 

That  does  not  tell  the  story  of  what 
is  going  on  here  in  the  Senate  today. 

Another  thing:  I  make  no  reference 
to  the  present  situation.  This  is  kind 
of  an  easy  going  debate  here.  But  in 
my  concept  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is 
out  of  order  if  the  Presiding  Officer  is 
not  in  order,  and  he  cannot  be  in  order 
and  talk  on  the  telephone  and  preside 
over  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  alluding  to  our  present  situ- 
ation here.  This  is  kind  of  a  free  run- 
ning debate.  But  it  takes  a  lot  of  the 
wind  out  of  me,  when  I  am  making  a 
speech,  to  look  up  there  and  see  all  of 
a  sudden  that  the  Presiding  Officer  is 
talking  to  somebody— I  do  not  know 
where.  I  might  have  said  something 
that  caused  him  to  think,  and  he 
might  be  transmitting  it.  but  probably 
not. 

I  say  this  in  good  fun  to  our  present 
Presiding  Officer  who  graces  the 
chair.  He  is  very  effective. 

I  think  we  will  have  to  put  that  on 
the  cameras,  too,  and  let  people  see 
just  how  things  are  going  here. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to 
refer  to,  and  this  is  not  something 
started  by  our  leaders.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  started.  I  refer  to  the  congrega- 
tion down  here  in  the  well,  when 
everybody  comes  in,  first  2.  or  3.  or  4 
down  there,  and  you  look  around  and 
there  are  10,  or  12.  and  then  15,  or  20, 
then  35,  or  40.  or  50.  I  have  seen  it 
when  it  looked  like  60  people  were 
standing  around  down  there. 

And  I  kind  of  halfway  overheard  a 
lady  say  in  the  gallery  "What  in  the 
world  are  they  doing?"  And  someone 
said.  'They  don't  know  what  they  are 
doing." 

I  do  not  know.  That  might  have 
been  a  pretty  good  observation. 

We  come  in  here  under  the  pressure 
of  these  conditions  now  and  one  of  the 
ways  that  remains  to  find  out  is  when 
you  meet  and  talk  down  there  with 
someone  in  the  well  who  is  knowledge- 
able in  the  field  that  this  vote  is  on. 
We  are  trimmed  down  to  that  thin 
source,  after  all. 

So.  there  has  to  be  some  explanation 
of  that.  I  think  we  have  to  put  these 
rollcall  votes  on  television.  Let  the 
public  see  that  also.  Otherwise,  we 
would  just  be  misleading  the  viewers. 

So,  that  illustrates  the  .serious  prob- 
lems that  it  brings  up,  and  this  is  the 
trouble  we  can  stay  out  of,  if  we  just 
clean  up  our  house.  Let  us  put  it  this 
way,  that  at  the  very  most  let  us  clean 
up  our  house  and  straighten  up  the 
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furniture  and  get  into  better  habits 
and  make  a  better  appearance  before 
we  go  on  TV. 

We  should  not  just  turn  it  loose  now 
as  it  is.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
great  respect  I  have  for  our  leader- 
ship. We  are  to  blame.  I  blame  the 
membership,  not  them.  But  if  we  have 
to  have  television,  just  have  to  have  it, 
let  us  go  to  work  and  work  hard  for  a 
year  to  improve  our  own  behavior  here 
and  our  own  responses  and  then  when 
we  get  in  better  shape  it  might  in- 
crease the  chance  of  this  resolution 
passing,  but  it  might  not. 

My  counsel  is  let  us  at  least  clean 
house,  get  it  in  order,  reform  ourselves 
and  then  come  back  and  consider 
these  matters  quite  seriously  which  I 
am  sure  we  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  wish  to  make 
some  other  points  later  in  this  debate. 

For  the  time  being  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  me  to  overstate  the  re- 
spect 8uid  affection  I  have  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  have  respected 
him  almost  to  the  point  of  veneration 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  his  per- 
sonal bravery  and  courage  and  for  the 
example  he  has  set  for  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  over  the  years. 

I  respect  his  remarks  and  evaluation 
of  the  present  situation,  and  he  under- 
stands that  when  I  disagree  with  him 
on  major  elements  of  this  debate  I  do 
so  without  personal  rancor  and  with 
no  diminution  of  my  respect  for  him 
as  a  Senator  or  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  on  yesterday 
and  I  will  repeat  now  in  response  to 
the  suggestion  that  we  should  get  our 
house  in  order  before  we  go  on  televi- 
sion a  story  I  like  to  tell  that  probably 
is  not  true,  but  illustrates  a  point,  and 
that  is,  the  experience  Will  Rogers 
had  years  ago  after  he  had  been  in 
Washington  for  a  while.  Will  Rogers 
was  a  great  philosopher  and  a  great 
humorist,  but  he  was  also  an  active  ob- 
server of  the  political  scene. 

The  story  goes  that  Rogers  went 
home  after  a  few  months  in  Washing- 
ton and  was  walking  down  the  streets 
of  his  home  town  and  someone  said, 
"Will,  is  it  true,  that  Congress  is  made 
up  of  thieves  and  rascals?"  He  said. 
"Yes,  but  it  is  a  good  cross  section  of 
its  constituency." 

Mr.  President,  Congress  is  not  made 
up  of  thieves  and  rascals  but  we  are  a 
good  cross  section  of  our  constituency. 
We  are  indeed  a  microcosm  of  Amer- 
ica. Sometimes,  our  arguments  are 
better  than  they  are  at  other  times. 
But  there  is  no  point  in  us  cleaning  up 
our  act.  We  are  what  we  are.  And  we 
are  a  good  cross  section  of  America 
and  because  of  that,  America  is  en- 
titled to  watch  and  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate 
and  on  television,  in  my  judgment. 
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I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  for 
the  last  couple  of  days  and  I  respect 
them  and  I  understand  the  concern 
that  Senators  express  about  broad- 
casting to  the  Nation.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  an  old  saying  on  televi- 
sion, used  by  one  of  the  Saturday 
night  shows  on  one  network,  which 
will  remain  unidentified.  "It  Is  Not 
Yet  Ready  For  Prime  Time  Players." 
No  one  is  going  to  contend  that  the 
Senate  has  to  be  prime  time  fare  and 
on  all  four  networks.  We  are  going  to 
be  lucky  or  unlucky  depending  on 
your  point  of  view  if  we  have  a  few 
watchers  on  the  cable,  and  every  now 
and  then  we  get  a  little  time  on  the 
6:30  news,  or  I  think  it  is  7  o'clock  here 
in  Washington.  We  are  usually  late. 
We  are  going  to  be  lucky  if  anyone 
watches  for  a  while. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  should  do 
nothing  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  is  a  great  institu- 
tion. It  is  the  balance  wheel  which 
keeps  democracy  on  track.  It  is  the 
framework  on  which  the  Republic  is 
constructed.  It  is  the  essence  of  com- 
promise. It  is  the  only  place  where 
there  is  unfettered  expression  of  indi- 
vidual views.  It  is  the  last  fortress  that 
can  be  used  to  defend  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  temporary  majority. 

I  would  not  change  a  thing  about 
that.  I  have  no  hesitation  about  the 
people  of  this  country  seeing  this 
Chamber  in  action. 

I  would  not  want  to  dress  up  our  act. 
I  would  not  want  to  clean  up  the 
house. 

Some  say.  Mr.  President,  with  great 
sincerity  and  concern,  and  I  under- 
stand, that  television  may  provide  a 
forum,  no  matter  how  large  or  small, 
for  a  Senator  to  advance  his  or  her  po- 
litical career  and  to  run  for  President 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  may 
say  parenthetically  that  running  for 
President  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
is  a  remarkably  unrewarding  experi- 
ence, and  I  speak  from  firsthand 
knowledge  as  some  of  my  friends  here 
in  this  Chamber  can  too.  While  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Senate  is  the  cradle 
of  Presidential  candidates  and  Presi- 
dents, I  do  not  think  that  is  any  signif- 
icant problem.  I  can  think  of  only  a 
few  Members  of  this  body  who  can  go 
up  to  the  gallery  or  out  on  the  steps  or 
wherever  they  go  and  almost  auto- 
matically get  on  the  network  news. 
Maybe  televising  the  Senate  will  give 
everyone  a  chance.  It  might  be  nice. 
At  least  you  would  not  be  cut  and  end 
up  on  the  editor's  floor  if  it  was  live 
and  gavel-to-gavel  on  the  cable. 

Maybe  millions  will  not  watch,  but 
someone  will  watch  and  in  any  event 
the  country  will  see.  through  the  ex- 
tension of  the  electronic  media  as  if 
they  were  in  the  gallery,  the  workings 
of  the  Senate  as  it  is.  without  embel- 
lishment, without  apology,  in  the  es- 
sence of  the  genius  which  is  this  body. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  likely  to  provide  a  forum 
for  Presidential  candidates.  I  think  on 
the  contrary  we  are  more  likely  to  in- 
troduce to  the  American  people  an 
array  of  100  Senators,  every  one  of 
whom,  without  exception,  has  special 
qualifications  that  the  country  should 
be  acquainted  with  and  special  talents 
that  will  commend  them  to  this 
Nation  and  not  just  to  the  constituen- 
cy of  their  State.  We  are  Senators  of 
the  United  States  and  in  a  very  real 
way  all  of  us  represent  every  person  in 
this  country  as  well  as  our  own  States. 
Television  in  the  Senate  will  give 
every  Senator  a  chance  to  be  seen  at 
least  by  those  who  wish  to  see  first- 
hand the  operations  of  this,  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  on  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  was  made 
that  it  is  a  great  expense.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  controversy  about  the 
cost.  I  am  no  expert  on  that. 

But  the  testimony,  as  I  recall  it,  in 
the  Rules  Committee  was  that  the  ini- 
tial cost  of  installing  television  togeth- 
er with  all  the  attendant  parapherna- 
lia would  be  something  slightly  in 
excess  of  $3  million,  and  by  the  way  I 
am  told  by  staff  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  those  figures  were  based  on 
retail  list  prices  for  equipment  and  I" 
expect  that  that  is  probably  not  what 
we  should  pay.  If  it  is,  we  should  get 
after  whoever  it  is  that  is  buying  the 
equipment. 

But  it  is  an  initial  cost  of  about  $3 
million.  I  personally  do  not  think  it 
will  run  that  high.  After  the  system  is 
in  place,  the  costs  per  year,  according 
to  the  Rules  Committee  testimony  and 
report,  will  be  approximately  $300,000 
a  year,  which  Is  about  600  pages  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  costs  us 
more  than  most  people  realize  to  pub- 
lish the  Congressional  Record,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an  extraordi- 
nary expense  in  terms  of  the  return  on 
that  investment,  the  return  that  will 
come  from  the  penetrating  gaze  of  the 
sovereign  citizen  who  can  see  first- 
hand the  innermost  workings  of  this 
body  as  it  goes  about  the  business  of 
formulating  the  public  policy  of  the 
Republic. 

I  apologized  earlier  for  interrupting 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  the  midst 
of  their  colloquy  as  it  related  to  the 
concern  expressed  that  television  in 
the  Senate  would  unduly  extend  and 
prolong  the  nature  of  debate.  At  that 
time  I  made  a  point  that  I  will  repeat: 
According  to  the  official  records  of  the 
Congress  since  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives began  televising  its  sessions 
gavel  to  gavel,  the  number  of  hours  in 
session  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  dropped  from  1.116  in  the 
last  session  of  the  95th  Congress  to 
653  hours  in  the  first  session  of  the 
97th  Congress. 
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The  result  has  been  dramatic.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  business  transacted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Indeed,  the  size  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  considering  their  business 
transactions  and  legislation  and  their 
extension  of  remarks,  is  approximate- 
ly the  same  now  as  it  was  then. 

The  volume  of  business  is  not  very 
different.  But  the  hours  in  session  are 
dramatically  different,  almost  50  per- 
cent less,  and  that  suggests  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  that  with  the  constant  inex- 
orable attention  that  television  pro- 
vides it  is  an  incentive  for  people  to 
tighten  up  their  debate,  to  say  what 
they  have  on  their  minds  without  rep- 
etition, and  to  present  it  in  a  more  at- 
tractive and  legible  way. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  greatly 
improved  in  terms  of  the  general  con- 
duct of  their  debate,  perhaps  even  in 
the  total  operations  of  that  body  since 
the  advent  of  gavel-to-gavel  coverage 
by  live  television. 

We  are  not  speaking.  Mr.  President, 
of  a  sponsored  program.  We  are  not 
competing  with  the  daytime  or  night- 
time soap  operas.  We  are  not  compet- 
ing with  some  great  social  event  or 
sports  event  or  even  some  great  politi- 
cal event.  We  are  proposing  two 
things:  First,  that  there  be  coverage  of 
this  body  for  those  who  wish  to  see  it. 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  audience; 
and  second,  that  the  proceedings  of 
this  body  should  be  recorded  perma- 
nently on  magnetic  tape  and  stored  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  future 
scholars  and  historians  to  examine 
and  to  understand. 

Every  day  that  goes  by  recording  our 
proceedings  only  on  the  printed  page 
robs  a  future  generation  and  some 
future  historian  of  the  opportunity  to 
hear  and  understand  the  energy,  the 
humanity,  the  feelings,  the  pathos, 
and  the  humor  that  go  into  the 
debate— all  of  which  humanize  the 
consideration  of  the  great  issues 
before  this  Republic. 

It  is  like  Mathew  Brady  deciding  to 
bum  all  his  negatives  after  the  Civil 
War,  or  the  Continental  Congress  de- 
stroying video  tapes  of  their  proceed- 
ings. Incidentally,  the  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  closed,  which 
created  a  huge  furor,  and  Congress 
also  was  closed.  The  Senate  was.  at 
least  for  the  first.  I  believe.  7  years  of 
the  Republic,  without  even  a  public 
gallery,  until  it  succumbed  to  pressure 
to  open  it  up  to  public  scrutiny.  I 
repeat  what  I  said,  that  if  we  had  had 
television  then,  we  would  have  had  it 
televised  then.  But  we  did  not. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  time  has  come— it  may  not  be  con- 
venient to  televise  the  Senate,  we  may 
not  like  it.  we  may  not  like  the  re- 
marks that  come  from  some  of  our 
constituents  about  some  of  our  speech- 
es and  positions,  we  may  not  like  the 
effect  it  has  on  our  chances  and  pros- 


pects for  reelection,  we  may  not  like  it 
when  the  people  do  not  like  what  we 
do  on  a  particular  issue— but  we  are 
what  we  are.  and  the  business  of  the 
Senate  is  not  to  conceal  what  we  are. 
The  business  of  the  Senate  is  to  do  the 
public's  work  in  a  public  place,  and  tel- 
evision. Mr.  President,  is  the  next  and 
best  step  that  we  can  take  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorvun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—VOTING PROCEDURE 
ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  and  on  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I  notified 
the  Senate  of  the  possibility  of  alter- 
ing the  existing  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  respect  to  a  vote  on  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  20,  as  well  as  the 
vote  on  the  Helms-Johnston  amend- 
ment No.  69  to  S.  951.  the  Department 
of  Justice  authorization  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  I  am  able  to  clear  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that 
covers  both  of  those  points.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  minority  leader. 
If  he  is  prepared  to  proceed,  I  am  pre- 
pared now  to  state  the  request  for  his 
consideration  and  that  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Thursday,  February  4,  at 
II  a.m.,  S.  951  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  that  amendment  No.  69.  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  be  made  pend- 
ing, with  a  time  limitation  of  90  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Just  one  moment.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  to  restate  that,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  February 
4,  at  11  a.m.,  S.  951  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  that  amendment  No.  69.  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  be  made  pend- 
ing with  a  time  limitation  of  90  min- 
utes, to  be  divided  into  three  equal 


portions  of  30  minutes  each  as  follow: 
30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  30  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  and  30  minutes  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin). 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 4.  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  rollcall 
on  amendment  No.  69  to  S.  951;  that 
following  the  disposition  of  amend- 
ment No.  69,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
December  14,  1981,  S.  951  be  laid  aside, 
notwithstanding  any  cloture  motion 
which  may  be  filed  In  connection 
therewith,  and  that  S.  951  may  be 
called  up  at  any  subsequent  time  by 
the  majority  leader,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader,  with  a  vote 
on  any  such  cloture  motion  to  occur  1 
hour  after  the  Senate  returns  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  amendment  No.  69,  as 
amended,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  Baker  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  20. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object.  Is  it  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  that 
following  the  rollcall  vote  on  amend- 
ment No.  69,  as  amended,  the  Senate 
would  proceed,  without  further  debate 
and  Immediately,  to  a  vote  on  the 
Baker  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  20,  with- 
out any  intervening  motion  or  quorum 
call? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  my  intention. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair  If  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  request  as  It  is  pres- 
ently stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  has 
been  modified  by  the  minority  leader, 
that  will  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  adopt 
the  language  of  the  minority  leader  in 
respect  to  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  rules,  may  I  put  a  question 
in  respect  to  my  own  request?  During 
the  time  for  debate,  as  provided  for  In 
this  request  on  amendment  No.  69, 
would  it  be  in  order  for  any  Senator  to 
submit  a  petition  for  cloture  under 
rule  XXII  prior  to  the  disposition  of 
the  vote  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  not  asking  for  any  chsuige  in  the 
order,  as  I  understand  it.  He  is  asking 
if  it  would  be  in  order. 
Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  a  further  question?  With 
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respect  to  the  vote  on  amendment  No. 
69.  as  amended,  which  would  precede 
the  vote  on  the  Baker  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  20,  a  motion  to  reconsider 
and  a  motion  to  table  a  motion  to  re- 
consider are  not  ruled  out? 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  are  not  ruled  out 
under  the  form  of  this  request,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  it.  I  inquire 
of  the  Chair  if  that  is  the  Chair's  in- 
terpretation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  fur- 
ther modified,  they  would  be  allowed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  under 
the  agreement  there  would  be  no  time 
for  debate  on  such  motion  to  reconsid- 
er? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  one  further  question 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader? 
Is  it  the  understanding  that  following 
the  votes  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Helms  and  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
by  Mr.  Baker  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther rollcall  votes  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  at  this  time  that 
after  those  two  rollcall  votes,  or  the 
disposal  of  these  two  matters,  there 
would  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  on 
Thursday.  After  examining  the  calen- 
dar of  items  that  might  be  available 
for  action,  I  can  find  nothing  that 
would  usefully  engage  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  recess  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  conceivable  that 
there  could  be  a  series  of  rollcall  votes. 
Would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  also  include  In  his  request  that 
after  the  first  rollcall  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Helms,  any  subse- 
quent rollcall  votes  would  be  back  to 
back,  limited  to  10  minutes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
proceed? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  problem  with  that.  To  restate  the 
suggestion  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  would  be  15 
minutes  in  length.  If  there  are  other 
votes,  such  as  a  motion  to  reconsider, 
on  which  there  would  be  no  time  for 
debate,  or  a  motion  to  table,  on  which 
there  would  be  no  time  for  debate, 
then  those  votes,  if  either  of  those 
votes  occurred,  would  be  10  minutes 
each,  if  they  were  back  to  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  rollcall  vote  on 
the  motion  to  proceed,  which  also 
would  be  back  to  back  under  this  con- 
figuration, would  be  15  minutes  in 
length. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 


Mr.  President,  I  include  that  in  my 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  would  be 
so  kind,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  him 
how  this  works  out  assuming  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  a  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  by  Mr.  Johnston 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  not  a  cloture  vote. 
It  is  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  A  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. Assuming  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  motion  to  proceed,  which  I  antici- 
pate is  likely  to  happen,  what  will  we 
be  discussing  by  the  time  we  get 
through  with  all  these  votes?  What 
will  we  be  talking  about  tomorrow 
afternoon? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Louisiana,  if  nobody  derails  the  train, 
we  will  have  two  votes  tomorrow  after- 
noon and  go  out  until  Monday,  at 
which  time  we  will  begin  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  20  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  at  this  time  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  rearranging  the  time  for  the 
vote  to  occur  on  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  most  pleased  to  do  that.  I 
thank  him  for  supplying  suggestions 
and  information  on  how  best  these 
matters  can  be  handled. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  other  small  matters.  One  deals 
with  the  Executive  Calendar  of  today. 

I  will  advise  the  minority  leader  that 
I  have  certain  nominations  which  have 
been  cleared  on  my  side  and  I  wonder 
if  there  are  any  names  on  that  calen- 
dar today  which  he  is  in  a  position  to 
consider  by  unanimous  consent  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  regret  to  advise  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the  mi- 
nority is  not  ready  to  proceed  with 
those  at  this  time. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  o'-dered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BENTSEN  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing    order,    the    Senator    from 


Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be  recognized 
under  a  special  order  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  intention.  Mr. 
President,  to  provide  a  brief  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  after  the  special  orders,  but  I 
will  not  do  that  at  this  moment  so 
that  we  can  assess  the  situation  at 
that  time. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  at  this  time  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  go  into  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  if 
there  is  no  other  business  on  the  pend- 
ing motion  to  be  disposed  of. 

I  see  no  Senator  seeking  recognition 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  have  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  3:15  p.m..  during  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 


TWO-YEAR  BUDGET  CYCLE— S. 
1683 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  early  last 
week,  our  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  2-year 
budget  cycle.  I  welcome  the  Senator  to 
the  evergrowing  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  who  feel  that  the  time  for 
such  a  change  has  come. 

On  the  day  marking  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Senators  Bumpers, 
Danforth,  Pell,  and  I  introduced  S. 
1683,  which  among  other  changes  in 
our  budget  process,  would  provide  for 
24-month  budgeting  and  appropriat- 
ing. Since  then,  as  Members  have 
come  to  realize  more  and  more  that 
our  present  12-month  cycle  is  simply 
inadequate,  there  have  been  frequent 
statements  in  support  of  the  biennial 
budget  concept. 

In  a  few  days,  the  President  will  be 
submitting  to  Congress  his  budget  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  1983.  I  need  not 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  are  far 
from  completing  our  work  on  tlie  1982 
budget. 

The  third  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  1982  expires  on  March  31. 

Three  major  appropriation  bills 
have  yet  to  be  finalized. 

We  still  must  adopt  a  third  fiscal 
1982  budget  resolution;  and  very 
shortly  the  first  fiscal  1983  budget  res- 
olution, and  possibly  a  reconciliation 
resolution  shortly  thereafter. 


The  time  is  simply  too  short  to  ac- 
complish these  tasks  with  any  assur- 
ance of  doing  it  right,  if.  indeed,  at  all. 

I  have  asked  the  Budget  and  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  chair- 
men for  early  hearings  on  S.  1683.  I 
hope  Senator  Quayle  will  join  us  in 
this  request  so  that  adoption  of  the  2- 
year  budget  procedures  can  occur 
soon. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  also  to  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in  the  re- 
quest for  early  hearings.  The  need  for 
this  change  becomes  more  apparent 
with  each  passing  day.  We  must  now 
give  it  the  attention  and  consideration 
it  deserves. 


THE  U.S.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
IS  VITAL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
since  my  Senate  responsibilities  re- 
quire that  I  stay  close  to  this  Chamber 
today,  I  ask  that  you  allow  me  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  lend  my  support  to 
hundreds  of  New  Yorkers  who  are  now- 
assembled  to  protest  the  actions  re- 
cently taken  by  this  administration  to 
dismantle  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice. It  is  with  some  measure  of  relief,  I 
am  sure,  that  they  gather  today  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  administration 
has  already  reversed  its  position.  On 
Monday.  President  Reagan  asked  Con- 
gress to  approve  $210  million  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  restore 
funding  for  the  staff  of  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies.  Although  a 
crisis  has  been  avoided,  our  concern 
must  not  wane. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  back- 
ground to  this  averted  crisis  so  that 
my  cclleagues  may  fully  appreciate 
the  serious  nature  of  the  administra- 
tion's actions.  During  the  consider- 
ation of  the  third  continuing  resolu- 
tion, many  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  many  in 
this  body,  myself  among  them,  were 
concerned  that  the  size  of  the  reduc- 
tions being  made  in  the  grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  insurance 
and  employment  services  threatened 
to  undermine  the  fiscal  soundness  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  system. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  outcome,  we  in- 
cluded a  provision  in  the  bill  to  the 
effect  that  appropriated  funds  could 
not  be  used  to  close  down  unemploy- 
ment insurance  offices. 

Let  me  be  very  clear,  and  the  record 
of  these  debates  will  verify  my  point. 
We  carefully  explained  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  reports  that  we 
would  provide  a  supplemental  for  addi- 
tional administrative  costs  should  un- 
employment rise  and  the  cost  of  an  in- 
creased UI  workload  exceed  appropri- 
ated levels.  Despite  our  carefully  writ- 
ten record  of  congressional  intent, 
however,  this  administration  decided 
to  cut  the  funding  for  local  Employ- 
ment Service  offices  far  below  even 
the  President's  September  budget  re- 


quest, in  order  to  divert  resources  for 
unemployment  insurance  service  oper- 
ations. 

The  numbers  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story.  Under  the  administration's  plan, 
thousands  of  Employment  Service 
staff  across  the  country  would  have 
been  laid  off,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
are  needed  the  most.  In  my  own  State 
of  New  York,  57  percent  of  our  state- 
wide employment  service  staff  would 
have  needlessly  lost  their  jobs. 

What  is  unsettling  now  that  this 
crisis  has  been  averted  and  the  admin- 
istration has  asked  for  supplemental 
funds  is  the  alarming  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  ever  have  con- 
ceived of  so  severely  dismantling  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service.  We  can 
expect  by  the  end  of  this  week  that 
the  unemployment  rate  will  be  the 
highest  level  experienced  by  our 
Nation  since  the  Depression.  In  the 
face  of  record  levels  of  unemployment, 
however,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  cut  back  funding  for  CETA  by  61 
percent,  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance by  83  percent,  for  WIN  by  33  per- 
cent, and  the  list  goes  on.  And  now, 
without  congressional  approval— and  it 
seems  to  me  in  violation  of  congres- 
sional intent— the  administration  un- 
successfully attempted  a  stab  at  the 
Employment  Service,  a  service  which 
has  been  the  principal  and  most  effec- 
tive provider  of  publicly  supported  job 
search  assistance  since  the  beginning 
of  the  1930's. 

The  Employment  Service's  record  of 
success  is  important  here.  Not  only  un- 
employed workers  but  employers  as 
well  agree  that  the  service  ES  provides 
in  facilitating  the  match  between  un- 
employed workers  and  unfilled  jobs  is 
hardly  a  wasteful  or  urmecessary  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds. 
Indeed,  in  fiscal  year  1981  alone,  the 
Employment  Service  placed  about  5Vi 
million  unemployed  workers  in  jobs. 

There  is  a  troublesome  insensitivity 
to  the  plight  of  the  unemployed  un- 
derlying the  administration's  recent 
actions  regarding  the  Emploj^nent 
Service.  The  administration  acted  on 
its  own  discretion  to  the  detriment  of 
not  only  employers  and  unemployed 
workers,  but  to  the  very  integrity  of 
the  Employment  Service  as  well.  I  am 
concerned  that  we  watch  more  careful- 
ly for  this  sort  of  insensitivity— guised 
as  fiscal  accountability— as  we  consider 
administration  proposals  for  further 
budget  cuts  in  training  programs  and 
the  like.  As  economic  conditions 
worsen  in  the  near  future,  I  look  to 
this  body  to  hold  strong  for  this  Na- 
tion's longstanding  commitment  to 
helping  unemployed  workers  get  back 
to  work.  The  U.S.  Employment  Service 
is  a  vital  part  of  that  commitment,  and 
I  trust  this  body  will  continue  to  give 
the  Service  its  steadfast  support. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:36  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  5397.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
97-76  to  extend  the  period  during  which  au- 
thorities provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Year  1980,  are  continued  in  effect. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-2571.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  a  violation  of  law  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion involving  .spending  In  excess  of  appro- 
priations; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-2572.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  preliminary  report  on  the  prospects 
for  foreign  applications  of  wind  energy  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2573.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  proposed  com- 
puter match  of  certain  social  security 
records  of  Black  Lung  beneficiaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2574.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
proposed  computer  match  of  certain  Feder- 
al Employees'  Compensation  records  with 
those  of  Black  Lung  t)eneficiaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2575.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  assessment  of  bilingual  education 
needs  of  Indian  children  in  Department  of 
the  Interior  schools  and  those  receiving  aid 
under  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
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EC-2576.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  efforts  to 
operate  the  tobacco  program  at  no  net  cost 
to  taxpayers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2577.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  apportionment  of  an 
appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  on  a  basis  necessitating 
a  supplemental  appropriation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-2578.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  two  violations  of  law  in- 
volving expenditure  of  funds  in  excess  of  ap- 
propriations by  the  United  States  Customs 
Service:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-2579.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  Federal  Contract  Re- 
search Centers  whose  pay  exceeds  that  for 
L«vel  11  of  the  Executive  Schedule:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2580.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  that  the  Agency  acquired  no  real  or 
personal  property  during  the  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1981:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2581.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Closed  Circuit  Television 
Maintenance  function  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Maryland  to  performance  under  con- 
tract: to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2582.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  con- 
version of  the  commissary  shelf-stocking 
and  custodial  services  function  at  Hanscom 
Air  Force  Base.  Massachusetts  to  perform- 
ance under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2583.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  con- 
version of  the  transient  alert  services  func- 
tion at  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah  to  per- 
formance under  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Career  Ambassador,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  SUte; 

Powell  Allen  Moore,  of  Georgia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 

John  R.  Bolton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
report  favorably  a  nomination  list  in 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  December  15,  1981,  and.  to  save  the 


expense  of  reprinting  them  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  that  they  may 
lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  1982 
individual  Income  tax  rate  reductions  made 
by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
be  given  a  full  year  effect  for  purposes  of 
withholding,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA: 
S.  2055.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vottoria 
Givone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chiles,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  blind 
persons  may  not  be  employed  at  less  than 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  under  that 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2057.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49.  United 
States  Code:   to   the   Committee  on   Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By     Mr.     ROTH     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Chatee.  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  2058.  A  bill  to  promote  foreign  trade  in 
services,   and    for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  2059.  A  bill  to  change  the  coverage  of 
officials  and  the  standards  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  prosecutor  in  the  special 
prosecutor  provisions  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
errunent  Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  2060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
funding  301(d)  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matkias): 
S.  2061.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  improvement  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  and  Indian  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Re- 
sources to  conduct  a  study  on  steps  which 
might  be  taken  to  correct  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch  prob- 
lems: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy): 


S.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  70th  anniversary:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  1982  individual  income  tax  rate  re- 
ductions made  by  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  be  given  a  full 
year  effect  for  purposes  of  withhold- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

REDUCTION  IN  TAX  WITHHOLDING 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  and  asking 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  The  legislation  will  give 
the  Treasury  Secretary  authority  to 
immediately  reduce  tax  withholding 
for  individuals  to  reflect  the  10-per- 
cent tax  cut  scheduled  for  July.  The 
idea  is  not  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
tax  cut  in  any  way,  merely  to  amortize 
or  spread  it  out  over  the  entire  calen- 
dar year.  For  this  reason,  the  cost  to 
the  Treasury  should  be  nil. 

When  we  enacted  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  last  year,  it  was  not 
yet  apparent  that  the  Nation  was 
moving  so  swiftly  into  a  recession. 
Consequently,  this  factor  was  not 
taken  into  consideration  when  the 
timing  of  the  tax  cut  was  agreed  upon. 
Now  we  are  In  a  sharp  recession,  with 
unemployment  rising  daily.  It  is  too 
late  to  enact  any  new  programs  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  recession,  since  it 
will  likely  be  over  by  late  spring,  and  it 
is  doubtful  that  Congress  or  President 
Reagan  would  approve  any  such  pro- 
gram anyway  in  this  time  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity. But  we  have  already  enacted  a 
tax  cut  to  take  effect  in  July.  I  am 
simply  urging  that  we  put  some  of 
that  $16  billion  cut  into  people's  pock- 
ets now,  when  they  need  it  most. 

By  putting  money  into  people's 
pockets  now.  we  will  help  stimulate 
lagging  retail  sales,  help  offset  the 
social  security  tax  increase  which  took 
place  January  1,  help  hard-pressed 
Americans  coping  with  declining  real 
incomes,  and,  hopefully,  put  some 
people  back  to  work.  All  of  this  will  be 
done  without  increasing  Government 
spending  or  enlarging  the  tax  cut  one 
penny  in  a  manner  totally  consistent 
with  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram. 

I  also  believe  that  this  proposal  will 
help  reduce  any  possible  inflationary 
pressure  which  might  arise  from  en- 
actment of  the  tax  cut  as  currently 
scheduled.  Since  we  will  likely  be  in  re- 
covery by  July,  some  of  the  fiscal  stim- 
ulus may  put  pressure  on  prices.  Put- 
ting dollars  into  the  economy  now, 
when  there  is  a  high  degree  of  slack, 
however,  would  make  it  far  less  likely 
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will   be   any    impact   on 


that    there 
prices. 

The  only  conceivable  criticism  I  can 
imagine  is  that  reducing  tax  withhold- 
ing now  will  cause  the  Treasury  to 
borrow  somewhat  more  money  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  However,  it  will 
borrow  less  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  Moreover,  since  the  recession  is 
the  main  factor  fueling  the  budget 
deficit,  insofar  as  we  are  able  to  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  the  recession,  it  will 
favorably  impact  on  the  budget.  By 
the  same  token,  we  will  be  shifting 
about  $4  billion  of  the  tax  cut  from 
fiscal  1983,  which  begins  on  October  1, 
back  into  fiscal  1982.  Thus,  although 
this  may  increase  the  fiscal  1982  defi- 
cit somewhat— that  is  the  year  we  are 
in  now— the  fiscal  1983  deficit  will  be 
reduced.  Consequently,  there  is  no 
reason  why  financial  markets  should 
react  unfavorably  to  this  legislation. 

I  am  leaving  open  the  question  of 
precisely  how  the  withhoMing  sched- 
ules should  be  adjusted,  since  it  obvi- 
ously depends  on  when  this  legislation 
becomes  law.  We  could  simply  mail  a 
check  to  each  taxpayer  for  the  excess 
withholding  from  the  first  of  the  year, 
or  we  could  prorate  the  withholding 
from  whatever  date  is  feasible.  I  per- 
sonally see  no  reason  why,  if  we  act 
quickly,  workers  could  not  begin  to  see 
the  results  in  their  paycheck  by  April 
1.  This  legislation  simply  gives  the 
Treasury  Secretary  authority  to  make 
whatever  adjustment  seems  reasona- 
ble. 

Whatever  date  we  choose  doesn't 
really  matter  in  the  end,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Giving  people  a  10-percent  tax 
cut  for  half  the  year  is  the  same  as 
giving  a  5-percent  tax  cut  for  the 
whole  year,  since  the  Tax  Code  cannot 
differentiate  between  income  earned 
in  the  first  part  of  the  year  or  the  last 
part  of  the  year.  Either  way,  it  works 
out  to  be  about  a  $16  billion  cut.  I  am 
only  saying  that  we  ought  to  let 
people  see  some  of  that  money  in  their 
paychecks  today,  rather  than  waiting 
until  July.  The  only  thing  being 
changed  is  the  withholding  in  one's 
paycheck  each  week.  No  change  would 
be  made  in  the  tax  rates  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  supporting  plans  to  move  the  tax 
rate  reduction  itself  up  to  January. 
But  this  would  have  the  effect  of  en- 
larging the  tax  cut,  and  therefore  the 
deficit,  whereas  my  plan  accomplishes 
much  the  same  result  at  essentially  no 
cost. 

Keep  in  mind  that  workers  could  ac- 
complish this  same  result  on  their  own 
by  increasing  the  number  of  deduc- 
tions on  their  W-2  forms  now  and 
then  reducing  them  in  July  propor- 
tionately. And  certainly  any  taxpayer 
who  is  self-employed  and  making  esti- 
mated tax  payments  quarterly  has  al- 
ready made  such  an  adjustment.  This 


only  reinforces  the  need  to  reduce 
withholding  now  so  that  all  workers 
can  benefit. 

In  conclusion,  it  makes  obvious  eco- 
nomic sense  to  put  some  tax  cut  dol- 
lars into  people's  pockets  now.  The 
economy  is  sluggish,  sales  are  slow,  un- 
employment is  high  and  production  is 
at  almost  a  standstill  in  some  indus- 
tries. Reducing  withholding  taxes  now 
will  increase  purchasing  power  when 
the  economy  needs  it.  Increasing 
demand  for  homes,  autos,  and  other 
goods  may  put  some  people  back  to 
work  now  and  set  the  stage  for  recov- 
ery, which  most  economists  expect 
shortly  in  any  case.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  can  see  no  reason  not  to 
enact  this  legislation  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  trust  and  ask  that  the  committee 
chairman  to  which  this  is  referred  will 
give  it  his  prompt  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2054 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
clause  (i)  of  section  3402(a)(3)(B)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
changes  made  by  section  101  of  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981)  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  1"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  1":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "10-percent"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "5-percent". 

(b)  In  prescribing  tables  and  procedures 
under  section  3402(a)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reflect  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall— 

( 1 )  make  such  tables  and  procedures  effec- 
tive as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  reflect  in  such  tables  and  procedures 
the  full  calendar  year  effect  for  1982  which 
would  have  occurred  if  such  amendments 
had  been  in  effect  on  January  1.  1982. 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  pro- 
vide that  blind  persons  may  not  be  em- 
ployed at  less  than  the  applicable  min- 
imum wage  under  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

FAIR  WAGES  FOR  BLIND  WORKERS 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  with  Senators 
Levin  and  Chiles  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion that  would  bar  substandard  wages 
for  blind  workers.  It  would  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
provide  that  blind  persons  may  not  be 
employed  at  less  than  the  applicable 
minimum  wage. 

Currently  the  law  allows  blind  work- 
ers to  be  paid  at  a  rate  that  can  be  as 
low  as  25  percent  of  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage.  In  sheltered  workshops, 
which  employ  one  out  of  every  seven 
blind  workers,  a  subminlmum  wage  Is 
the  norm.  Half  of  these  workers  are 
paid  less  than  $1,500  a  year. 


A  few  sheltered  workshops  across 
the  country  have  shown  that  fair  pay 
is  practical.  There  are  20  workshops, 
with  more  than  5.000  sightless  employ- 
ees, that  pay  the  minimum  wage.  They 
produce  a  variety  of  products  for 
healthy  profits,  and  they  do  It  without 
taking  economic  advantage  of  the 
workers. 

By  contrast,  the  others  use  the  law 
to  make  enormous  profits.  They  are 
practicing  economic  discrimination 
against  their  blind  employees. 

Some  people  are  concerned  that  clos- 
ing this  loophole  would  adversely 
affect  other  benefits— supplemental 
security  Income  and  social  security  dis- 
ability Insurance.  This  is  unfounded.  A 
blind  person  can  earn  above  the  mini- 
mum wage  before  SSI  benefits  are  re- 
duced. 

Although  the  SSDI  rules  are  not  as 
flexible,  a  blind  worker  can  earn 
$5,500  before  those  benefits  are  affect- 
ed. This  Is  much  higher  than  the  aver- 
age subminlmum  salary  under  the 
present  law. 

Current  law  is  unjust  and  patroniz- 
ing the  blind  workers.  It  Is  an  affront 
to  the  thousands  of  sightless  workers 
who  overcome  major  barriers  to  gain- 
ful employment.  Often  they  are  placed 
In  positions  beneath  their  skills,  with 
little  If  any  hope  for  advancement. 

Mr.  President,  our  blind  citizens 
have  many  skills  to  contribute  to 
America's  e<»nomic  strength.  They 
have  every  right  to  demand  fair  com- 
pensation for  productive  efforts  .  .  . 
every  right  except  the  legal  right.  This 
legislation,  which  Is  strongly  support- 
ed by  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  win  finally  give  these  workers 
the  right  to  a  decent  wage.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  In  ending  this  chron- 
ic injustice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2056 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 14(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  214(c))  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "(2)  and  (3)"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2).  (3).  and 
(4)  and  (2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following: 

"(4)  No  order,  regulation,  or  certificate 
may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  this  sul)section  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  Individuals 
who  are  blind  or  whose  sight  is  impaired.'. 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.   2057.  A  bill   to  amend  title  49, 
United  States  Code:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

TRUCKING  RECIPROCITY  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  address  a  grave  injustice  to 
American    trucking     firms.    My     bill 
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would  require  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  consider  reci- 
procity before  issuing  new  licenses  to 
foreign  motor  carriers  seeking  new 
routes  in  the  United  States. 

The  issue  is  quite  simple.  Our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south,  Mexico,  prohibits 
U.S.  carriers  from  conducting  business 
within  its  borders  except  on  a  very 
limited  and  arbitrary  basis. 

The  Canadian  provinces,  as  well, 
control  access  and  operate  under  re- 
strictive guidelines  similar  to  those  in 
effect  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
1980.  When  the  United  States  adopted 
more  open  entry  policies  18  months 
ago  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-296),  an  unintended 
competitive  disadvantage  was  created 
for  U.S.  motor  carriers. 

Foreign  firms  can  now  gain  new 
routes  and  new  business  by  penetrat- 
ing previously  protected  U.S.  markets. 
But  our  trucking  companies  cannot 
gain  the  same  kind  of  access  to  Cana- 
dian and  Mexican  markets  because  of 
difficult  or  discriminatory  laws  in 
those  countries. 

In  the  past  18  months,  hundreds  of 
foreign  applications  to  transport 
freight  across  borders  and  Into  the 
States  have  been  received  by  the  ICC. 
And  most  have  been  approved. 

Almost  94  percent  of  the  439  applica- 
tions by  Canadian  firms  which  have 
been  decided  by  the  ICC  during  the 
past  18  months  have  been  approved  in 
full  or  in  part.  Before  1980,  Canadian 
firms  submitted  on  average  only  30  ap- 
plications a  year.  The  Mexican  situa- 
tion is  not  nearly  as  serious,  but  the 
potential  is  there  should  Mexican 
firms  start  making  applications. 

No  wonder  American  truckers,  par- 
ticularly from  States  bordering 
Mexico  and  Canada,  are  concerned. 

On  November  22,  1981,  the  Honora- 
ble Bill  Brock,  U.S.  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, wrote  to  the  Honorable 
Reese  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ex- 
pressing his  concerns  about  this  prob- 
lem, stating: 

1  understand  that  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
of  1980  does  not  expressly  require  reciproci- 
ty as  a  condition  to  licensing  foreign  motor 
carriers. 

However,  I  believe  that  it  Is  appropriate 
for  the  commission  to  consider  the  effect 
that  proposed  certification  will  have  on  ex- 
isting U.S.  motor  carriers. 

If  the  pending  applications  are  approved. 
Canadian  motor  carriers  would  be  able  to 
offer  singleline  service  to  destinations  in 
Canada  while  U.S.  operators  could  not  offer 
competitive  service  since  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  reciprocal  authority  to  operate  in 
Canada.  The  result  will  likely  be  loss  of  traf- 
fic and  revenue  by  U.S.  motor  carriers. 

Well,  BUI  Brock's  suggestion  has 
made  no  impact.  The  ICC  simply  goes 
forward  granting  licenses  without 
regard  to  nationality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
newspaper  clipping  entitled  "Two  Ca- 
nadian    Carriers     Win     U.S.     Truck 


Rights"  be  inserted  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks.  This 
article  clearly  illustrates  that  Ameri- 
can truckers  have  protested  these  deci- 
sions to  no  avail.  The  review  board  of 
the  Commission  stands  by  the  state- 
ment that  "it  is  the  Commission's 
policy  not  to  permit  discrimination  or 
favoritism  on  the  basis  of  a  carrier's 
nationality." 

Mr.  President,  I  find  that  policy  un- 
acceptable, especially  at  a  time  when 
unemployment  is  high  in  the  United 
States.  My  bill  does  not  seek  to  cut  off 
competition.  It  seeks  to  encourage 
competition.  But  it  recognizes  that 
competition  is  a  two-way  street. 

A  constituent  from  Wisconisn,  Mr. 
Ralph  A.  Pipp,  president  of  Express 
Freight  Lines,  expressed  it  well  in  a 
recent  letter.  He  wrote: 

I  feel  strongly  that  legislation  should  be 
supported  which  would  prevent  foreign  car- 
riers from  obtaining  authority  from  the  ICC 
under  the  relaxed  rules  of  the  Motor  Carri- 
er Act  of  1980,  unless  the  foreign  country 
would  allow  American  carriers  to  compete 
on  the  same  level  within  their  jurisdictions. 

I  feel  the  legislation  is  important  to  let 
the  ICC  know  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
not  to  promote  unfair  competition  for  the 
domestic  companies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Pipp's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

Just  this  week  Bill  Brock,  in  a 
speech  before  the  European  Manage- 
ment Forum  in  Switzerland,  said: 

I  understand  the  concern  expressed  about 
the  current  discussion  of  reciprocity  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  confident  that,  under 
this  President,  reciprocity  will  not  become  a 
code  word  for  protectionism,  but  it  will  be 
used  to  state  clearly  our  insistence  on 
equity. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  President  can 
continue  to  tolerate  unfair  trading  practices 
which  adversely  affect  either  our  domestic 
market  or  our  opportunity  to  trade  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  apply  di- 
rectly to  this  situation.  We  simply 
demand  reciprocity  for  our  companies 
when  we  permit  foreign  companies  to 
come  into  our  States. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  direct  the  ICC  to  stop  issu- 
ing licenses  to  Mexican  and  Canadian 
firms  until  a  process  can  be  worked 
out  so  we  have  equal  access.  This  is  a 
case  of  equity,  and  it  is  clear  that  only 
Congress  can  restore  equity  to  the  ICC 
licensing  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
article,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2057 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 10922(b)  of  title  49.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  ae  follows: 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (5). 
(6),   (7),  (8).   and   (9).   and   any   references 


thereto,  as  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  (7).  (8).  (9). 
and  (10),  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  The  Commission  shall  issue  a  cer- 
tificate to  a  person  authorizing  that  person 
to  provide  transportation  in  foreign  com- 
merce as  a  motor  common  carrier  of  proper- 
ty in  single-line  service  between  points  in 
the  United  States  and  points  in  Canada  or 
Mexico  if  the  Commission  finds— 

"(i)  that  the  person  is  fit.  willing,  and  able 
to  provide  the  transportation  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  certificate  and  to  comply  with 
this  subtitle  and  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and 

"(ii)  the  transportation  to  be  authorized  is 
or  will  be  required  by  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity  after  con- 
sidering (I)  the  adequacy  of  available  serv- 
ice. (II)  the  degree  of  existing  competition. 
(Ill)  the  ability  and  willingness  of  carriers 
to  provide  service  to  meet  the  reasonable 
needs  of  shippers.  (IV)  the  effect  upon  ex- 
isting carriers  of  granting  a  new  certificate, 
and  (V)  the  impact  on  the  energy  efficiency 
of  existing  carriers. 

"(B)  In  any  opposed  case  the  Commission 
shall  hold  an  oral  hearing. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  including  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (5).  the  Commission  shall  not 
issue  any  certificate  authorizing  transporta- 
tion of  freight  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  any  person  domiciled  in  Canada  or 
Mexico,  or  owned  or  controlled  by  a  person 
or  persons  domiciled  in  those  countries, 
whose  appropriate  governmental  body  does 
not  permit  carriers  domiciled  in  the  United 
States  to  transport  freight  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Canada  or  Mexico  on  substantially 
the  same  licensing  standards  as  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  freight  by  its  own  nation- 
als. Within  90  days  after  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  institute  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  Canadian  and  Mexican  govern- 
mental bodies  do  not  permit  United  States 
carriers  to  transport  freight  within  such  ter- 
ritory of  Canada  or  Mexico  on  substantially 
the  same  licensing  standards  as  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  freight  by  their  own  na- 
tionals.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  10922(h)(2)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
(C)  apply  the  provisions  of  section 
10922(b)(4).  where  the  applicant  is  a  person 
domiciled  in  Canada  or  Mexico  or  owned  or 
controlled  by  a  person  or  persons  domiciled 
in  those  countries '. 

Sec.  3.  Section  10923(b)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  not  issue 
any  permit  authorizing  transportation  of 
freight  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
any  person  domiciled  in  Canada  or  Mexico, 
or  owned  or  controlled  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons domiciled  in  those  countries,  whose  ap- 
propriate governmental  body  does  not 
permit  carriers  domiciled  in  the  United 
States  to  transport  freight  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Canada  or  Mexico  on  substantially 
the  same  licensing  standards  as  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  freight  by  its  own  nation- 
als. Within  90  days  after  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  institute  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  Canadian  and  Mexican  govern- 
mental bodies  do  not  permit  United  States 
carriers  to  transport  freight  within  such  ter- 
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ritory  of  Canada  or  Mexico  or  substantially 
the  same  licensing  standards  as  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  freight  by  their  own  na- 
tionals.". 

Two  Canadian  Carriers  Win  U.S.  Truck 
Rights 

Review  Board  No.  2  of  the  Commission 
has  granted  applications  by  two  trucking 
companies  based  in  Canada  for  extensive 
U.S.  operating  authority. 

In  a  decision  served  January  19,  the  board 
granted  D.M.R.  Transport  (1975).  Ltd..  au- 
thority to  haul  general  commodities,  except 
classes  A  and  B  explosives,  between  border 
points  in  Washington.  Idaho,  Montana. 
North  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  points  in  27  states  on  the  other. 
D.M.R.  is  based  in  Grinrod,  B.C. 

The  board,  in  a  decision  served  January 
22.  granted  Provost  Cartage  authority  to 
transport  commodities  in  bulk  between  all 
border  points  and  all  points  in  the  U.S.. 
except  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Provost  is  domi- 
ciled in  Ville  d'Anjou.  Que. 

U.S.  carriers  protesting  the  applications, 
in  addition  to  the  standard  complaint  about 
possible  traffic  diversion,  said  the  Canadian 
applicants  should  not  be  granted  U.S.  au- 
thority because  U.S.  carriers  have  difficulty 
in  winning  Canadian  authority  from  provin- 
cial governments.  But  the  l)oard  dismissed 
the  argument,  stating  that  it  is  the  Commis- 
sion's policy  not  to  permit  discrimination  or 
favoritism  on  the  basis  of  a  carrier's  nation- 
ality. 

The  board's  decisions  were  issued  in  MC- 
143415.  Sub.  4.  D.M.R.  Transport  (1975). 
Ltd..  Extension— General  Commodities,  and 
MC-123233.  Sub.  96,  Provost  Cartage.  Inc.. 
Extension— Canadian  Bulk  Traffic. 

Express  Freight  Lines,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  21,  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kasten:  Express  Freight 
Lines  is  a  Iruckmg  company  headquartered 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  approximately  175  employees 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  are  a  regular 
route  common  carrier  serving  the  upper 
middle  west,  but  primarily  a  corridor  be- 
tween the  southeastern  Wisconsin  area  and 
Detroit,  along  with  the  Canadian  gateway. 
Last  year  we  did  approximately  $16,000,000 
in  business. 

The  Canadian  market  has  been  historical- 
ly and  is  an  extremely  important  segment  of 
our  business.  A  very  serious  issue  has  come 
up  within  the  trucking  industry  concerning 
the  issuance  of  authority  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  foreign  motor 
carriers.  It  is  an  extremely  serious  problem 
and  one  that  concerns  us.  The  prospect  of 
the  ICC  licensing  Canadian  carriers  to  do 
business  in  the  United  States  would  serious- 
ly affect  our  business. 

It  would  put  us  into  a  position  of  having 
our  Canadian  interlines  compete  directly 
with  us  domestically,  and  we  would  be  re- 
stricted from  competing  with  them  in  the 
Canadian  marketplace.  It  would  give  these 
foreign  motor  carriers  an  unfair  advantage. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  excellent  re- 
lations with  approxirAately  ten  to  twelve  Ca- 
nadian carriers  and  cooperate  with  them  in 
moving  freight  between  the  eastern  Canadi- 
an markets  and  the  upper  middle  west. 

Its  an  arrangement  that  has  benefited 
the  shippers  and  consignees  in  both  these 
market  areas  with  excellent  service  and 
competitive  rates.  Over  the  years,  the  Cana- 


dians have  extracted  a  few  concessions  from 
the  United  States  already. 

For  instance,  the  Canadian  carriers  are 
able  to  deliver  within  the  commercial  zone 
of  U.S.  cities.  This  allows  a  Canadian  carrier 
to  make  deliveries  in  the  commercial  zone  of 
Buffalo  or  Detroit,  amongst  other  cities. 
The  U.S  carriers  are  restricted  from  making 
deliveries  in  Canadian  commercial  zones 
such  as  Windsor  or  Niagara  Falls  across 
from  Buffalo. 

This  may  seem  extremely  minor,  but  it.  in 
fact,  is  a  concession  by  the  U.S.  government 
to  the  Canadians  whereby  foreign  motor 
carriers  can  derive  revenue  by  performing  a 
service  within  the  United  States,  whereas 
we  are  not  allowed  to  do  the  same  with 
them. 

I  feel  strongly  that  legislation  should  be 
supported  which  would  prevent  foreign  car- 
riers from  obtaining  authority  from  the  ICC 
under  the  relaxed  rules  of  the  Motor  Carri- 
er Act  of  1980.  unless  the  foreign  country 
would  allow  American  carriers  to  compete 
on  the  same  level  within  their  jurisdictions. 

I  feel  the  legislation  is  important  to  let 
the  ICC  know  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
not  to  promote  unfair  competition  for  do- 
mestic companies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  A.  Pipp, 

PresidenLm 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee,  and  Mr.  Roth): 
S.  2058.  A  bill  to  promote  foreign 
trade  in  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

trade  in  services  act  of  1982 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues.  Senator  Chafee 
and  Senator  Inouye,  in  introducing 
the  Trade  in  Services  Act  of  1982.  This 
bill  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  improve 
the  treatment  accorded  services  in  our 
international  trading  efforts  and  to 
move  services  issues  to  center  stage  in 
global  trade  discussions. 

The  services  sector  is  a  large  and 
growing  segment  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
and  its  positive  contribution  to  our 
trade  balance  continues  to  increase. 
These  so-called  invisibles— engineering 
and  construction,  shipping,  insurance, 
banking,  transportation,  accounting, 
communications,  and  tourist  services, 
just  to  name  a  few— generate  over  half 
the  Nation's  gross  domestic  product 
and  provide  jobs  for  over  54  million 
Americans.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  U.S.  international 
service  activities  rose  from  $92  billion 
In  1977  to  over  $128  billion  in  1980; 
and  the  export  component  alone  in 
services  earned  the  United  States  a 
surplus  that  year  of  $35  billion.  These 
export  earnings  were  more  than 
enough  to  outweigh  the  $30  billion 
deficit  we  suffered  in  goods. 

Services  have  enabled  us  to  keep  a 
foothold  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
international  trade  ledger. 

Our  recent  strong  performance  in 
services  trade  is  no  cause  for  compla- 
cency, however.  While  exports  contin- 
ue to  grow  absolutely,  the  U.S.  share 
of  world  invisibles  trade  has  fallen 
from  25  percent  In  1969  to  20  percent 


in  1976.  Moreover,  this  general  trend 
is  repeated  in  specific  sectors. 

For  example,  while  assets  of  foreign 
branches  of  U.S.  banks  doubled  from 
$145  billion  m  1975  to  $290  billion  in 
1979,  the  global  market  share  of  U.S. 
banks  declined.  In  construction  and 
engineering,  U.S.  firms  went  from 
being  top  world  suppliers  in  1976  to 
holding  seventh  place  only  3  years 
later. 

This  pattern  is  repeated  in  insur- 
ance, transportation  and  throughout 
the  services  sector  because  other  coun- 
tries, attempting  to  build  or  protect 
fledgling  services  industries,  have 
begun  to  devise  methods  to  stem  for- 
eign services  supplies.  These  rising 
overseas  trade  barriers  could  send  our 
now  internationally  strong  services  in- 
dustries down  the  path  already  trod- 
den by  U.S.  merchandise  producers. 
Once  the  world's  predominant  mer- 
chandise supplier,  we  have  seen  our 
market  share  whittled  away  by  foreign 
import  barriers  and  unfair  export 
practices. 

We  must  avoid  making  the  same  mis- 
take in  services. 

The  rising  barriers  to  services  trade 
affect  every  sector.  In  the  accounting 
area,  for  example,  provisions  regarding 
confidentiality  in  the  European  Com- 
munity's eighth  directive  on  auditors' 
qualifications  could  be  used  to  bar  U.S. 
firms  from  participation  in  EC  mar- 
kets. In  the  information  transfer  busi- 
ness, restrictions  on  the  use  of  foreign 
data-processing  facilities  bar  U.S.  com- 
puter software  firms  from  selling  their 
services  in  countries  like  West  Germa- 
ny. Foreign  countries'  subsidization  of 
construction  operations  has  enabled 
overseas  firms  to  capture  third  coun- 
try markets  from  traditional  U.S.  sup- 
pliers. U.S.  motor  carriers  carmot  pro- 
vide trucking  services  in  Canada  or 
Mexico  because  of  restrictive  regula- 
tions there.  Moreover,  our  insurance 
firms  encounter  nearly  impenetrable 
barriers  in  many  developing  countries 
that  seek  to  retain  control  for  domes- 
tic monopolies  or  national  insurance 
companies. 

At  the  same  time,  U.S.  service  mar- 
kets remain  relatively  open  to  foreign 
suppliers.  With  the  enactment  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980,  for  exam- 
ple, foreign  truckers  have  easy  access 
to  the  U.S.  market.  Canadian  suppliers 
alone  have  received  260  licenses  in  the 
past  year  to  provide  interstate  serv- 
ices. Foreign  insurers,  too,  find  fewer 
difficulties  penetrating  the  lucrative 
U.S.  market. 

Despite  their  importance  to  our  do- 
mestic and  global  trade  accounts,  de- 
spite the  rising  barriers  to  trade  over- 
sea, services  have  often  been  treated 
as  an  afterthought  in  U.S.  and  inter- 
national trade  law.  The  Trade  Act  of 
1974  was  the  first  attempt  to  raise  the 
issue  of  services  trade  in  international 
consciousness.    Notwithstanding    that 
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act's  charge  that  the  President  negoti- 
ate barriers  to  both  goods  and  services, 
however,  little  was  accomplished  in 
the  latter  during  the  1975-79  Tokyo 
Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. 

Distortions  in  services  trade  contin- 
ue to  increase  unchecked  by  interna- 
tional agreement. 

It  is  time  to  reverse  that  trend.  It  is 
clear  we  must  begin  to  work  now  if  we 
are  to  guarantee  a  continuing  pre- 
dominant role  for  U.S.  service  indus- 
tries in  the  world  economy.  We  must 
lay  the  groundwork  now  for  interna- 
tional discipline  in  the  treatment  of 
services  trade. 

The  Trade  in  Services  Act  of  1982 
represents  an  important  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  insuring  open  markets  for 
services  trade.  The  bill  charges  the 
President  with  placing  a  high  priority 
on,  and  developing  a  work  program 
for,  negotiations  to  reduce  services 
trade  barriers.  Section  3  of  the  Trade 
in  Services  Act  builds  upon  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  section  102  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  by  providing  a  clear 
congressional  directive  to  place  serv- 
ices issues  on  the  front  burner. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
clarify  and  expand  the  coverage  of 
U.S.  trade  law  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  trade  in  services  problems.  In  the 
past,  agruments  have  been  made  that 
establishment-related  issues  involve 
investment,  not  trade  and  are  there- 
fore not  covered  by  the  1974  Trade 
Act's  negotiating  and  retaliatory  au- 
thority. Sections  3  and  4  of  this  bill 
would  resolve  any  potential  problem 
or  confusion  by  expressly  including 
"barriers  to  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  U.S.  businesses  in  foreign 
markets"  within  the  Trade  Act's 
meaning  of  "barriers  to  trade." 

In  addition,  section  4  amends  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act,  which  deals  with 
foreign  unfair  trade  practices,  to  in- 
clude Presidential  authority  to  restrict 
the  activities  of  foreign  suppliers  in 
the  U.S.  market.  To  date,  there  has 
been  disagreement  over  whether  the 
administration  had  the  authority  to 
impose  "fees  or  other  restrictions"  on 
a  services  supplier,  as  well  as  on  the 
service  itself.  Section  4  clearly  extends 
this  authority. 

The  bill  would  also  improve  the  co- 
ordination in  the  services  trade  policy- 
making process  and  Federal/State 
commimication  In  trade  regulation.  As 
chairman  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  I  strongly  believe  State 
and  local  governments  should  contin- 
ue to  exercise  their  traditional  regula- 
tory authority  over  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices, such  as  banking,  insurance  and 
accounting.  Therefore,  section  3  of  the 
Trade  in  Services  Act  provides  that, 
before  entering  into  any  negotiations 
in  a  service  sector  over  which  the 
States  have  regulatory  responsibility, 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  must 
consult   with   representatives   of   the 


States  concerning  negotiating  objec- 
tives and  methods  of  implementing 
any  agreements  reached.  In  addition, 
the  legislation  calls  for  coordination 
with  private  sector  advisory  groups 
specializing  in  services  trade  matters. 

The  Trade  in  Services  Act  would  es- 
tablish a  service  sector  development 
program,  providing  for  much-needed 
collection  and  analysis  of  domestic  and 
international  services  information. 
The  United  States  is  head-and-shoul- 
ders  above  its  trading  partners  in  its 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  services  in 
the  international  economy,  but  more 
work  remains  to  be  done  to  under- 
stand, quantify  and  take  into  account 
services'  full  impact  on  trade  and  na- 
tional accounts. 

Last,  the  legislation  insures  that,  in 
considering  any  rule,  restriction  or 
regulation  on  the  treatment  of  a  for- 
eign service  or  services  supplier,  our 
regulatory  agencies  will  weigh  the 
treatment  accorded  U.S.  services  in 
the  relevant  foreign  country. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  experience  of  U.S.  firms 
overseas  before  determining  how  best 
to  treat  foreign  services  suppliers. 
While  free  trade  should  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  United  States  cannot 
be  expected  to  continue  to  carry  that 
standard  alone.  Instead,  it  is  time  we 
look  at  whether  we  are  receiving  recip- 
rocal treatment  for  U.S.  services  over- 
seas. 

Fairness  by  the  United  States  in  the 
treatment  of  foreign  suppliers  in  our 
market  should  be  mirrored  by  fair 
treatment  of  U.S.  interests  in  foreign 
countries.  Thus,  section  6  encourages 
agencies  that  regulate  service  sector 
industries  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
U.S.  industry  complaints  that,  while 
foreign  suppliers  are  accorded  relative- 
ly free  access  to  the  U.S.  market,  U.S. 
companies  face  serious  barriers  in 
overseas  markets. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  crucial  in 
our  efforts  to  expand  our  export  per- 
formance in  the  services  sector.  It  is 
time  we  stop  treating  services  as  an 
afterthought  and  begin  to  consider 
what  international  rules  would  best 
promote  free  trade  in  the  ever-growing 
service  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2058 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  in 
Services  Act  of  1982. " 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS:  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  United  States  economy  is  predomi- 
nantly a  service  economy  as  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  tTnited  States  labor  force 
is  employed  in  producing  services  and  ap- 


proximately 67  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  is  generated  by  services: 

(2)  many  service  industries  require  highly 
skilled  and  trained  workers  and  employ  ad- 
vanced technology  which  enhances  the 
international  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  economy: 

(3)  productivity  in  the  service  sector  in- 
creased by  20  percent  from  1967  to  1979  and 
as  such  increase  is  far  more  than  the  pro- 
ductivity gains  registered  in  the  goods  pro- 
ducing sector,  such  increase  helped  restrain 
inflation: 

(4)  in  1980,  according  to  official  United 
States  balance  of  payments  statistics,  the 
United  States  earned  a  surplus  of  more  than 
$36,000,000,000  in  the  services  account  in 
contrast  to  the  merchandise  trade  deficit  of 
$25,000,000,000 'c.i.f.): 

(5)  the  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
trader  of  international  services,  accounting 
for  approximately  20  percent  of  such  inter- 
national trade  in  1980,  but  this  share  repre- 
sents a  decline  from  recent  years: 

(6)  barriers  to,  and  other  distortions  of, 
international  trade  in  services,  including 
barriers  to  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  United  States  companies  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, have  had  a  serious  and  negative  impact 
on  the  growth  of  United  States  service 
sector  exports: 

(7)  such  barriers  are  likely  to  increase 
unless  the  United  States  and  its  trading 
partners  take  prompt  action  to  negotiate 
their  reduction  or  elimination  and  to  devel- 
op effective  international  rules  governing 
trade  in  services:  and 

(8)  trade  in  services  is  an  important  issue 
for  international  negotiations  and  deserves 
priority  in  the  attention  of  governments, 
international  agencies,  negotiators,  and  the 
private  sector. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

( 1 )  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  services  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements,  both  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral, that  reduce  or  eliminate  barriers 
to,  and  other  distortions  of,  international 
trade  in  services  (including  barriers  to  the 
right  of  establishment  and  operation  of 
service  enterprises  in  foreign  markets)  and 
that  strengthen  the  international  rules  gov- 
erning trade  in  services: 

(2)  to  fully  integrate  service  sector  trade 
issues  into  overall  United  States  economic 
and  trade  policy: 

(3)  to  provide  for  effective  coordination  of 
services  sector  trade  policy  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government: 

(4)  to  encourage  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion among  United  States  Government 
agencies,  between  the  United  States  and 
State  and  local  governments,  and  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector: 

(5)  to  provide  for  consideration  of  the 
access  accorded  to  United  States  service 
sector  industries  in  foreign  markets  in  fash- 
ioning United  States  policies  affecting 
access  to  the  United  States  market  of  for- 
eign funds  and  suppliers  of  services;  and 

(6)  to  clarify  the  application  of  provisions 
of  United  States  trade  laws  to  trade  in  serv- 
ices. 

SEC.  3.  NEGOTIATION  Of  INTERNATIONAL  AGREE- 
MENTS CONCERNING  TRADE  IN  SERV- 
ICES. 

(a)  Negoatiating  Objectives.— Chapter  1 
of  title  1  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  section 
104  the  following  new  section: 
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•SEC.   104A.   NEGOTIATING   OBJECTIVES   WITH    RE- 
SPECT TO  TRADE  IN  SERVICES. 

"(a)  Principal  United  States  negotiating 
objectives  under  sections  101  and  102  shall 
be  to— 

"(1)  reduce  or  eliminate  barriers  to  United 
States  service  sector  trade  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, including  the  right  of  establishment 
and  operation  in  such  markets: 

"(2)  modify  or  eliminate  practices  which 
distort  international  trade  in  services:  and 

"(3)  develop  internationally  agreed  rules, 
including  dispute  settlement  procedures, 
which  are  consistent  with  the  commercial 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  which  will 
help  ensure  open  international  trade  In 
services. 

•■(b)  As  a  means  of  achieving  the  negotiat- 
ing objectives  set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  shall— 

"(1)  in  any  negotiation  under  section  101 
or  102  concerning  barriers  to,  or  other  dis- 
tortions of.  international  trade  in  services, 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  interests 
that  the  States  may  have  in  such  a  negotia- 
tion and  consult  regularly  with  representa- 
tives of  State  governments  concerning  nego- 
tiating developments: 

••(2)  not  enter  into  any  negotiation  involv- 
ing a  service  sector  over  which  the  States 
have  regulatory  responsibility  unless  he  has 
developed  negotiating  objectives  for  such 
negotiation  in  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  State  governments:  and 

"(3)  with  respect  to  the  service  sector  advi- 
sory committees  established  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  135— 

■•(A)  inform  such  committees  of  prospec- 
tive trade  negotiations  under  section  101  or 
102, 

••(B)  consult  with  such  committees  and  de- 
velop negotiating  objectives  prior  to  enter- 
ing into  such  negotiations,  and 

"(C)  during  the  course  of  any  such  negoti- 
ations, consult  with  the  committees  con- 
cerning negotiating  developments. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
dection,  the  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
ative shall  consult  with  the  Committee  on 
Finance  "f  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  other  interested  committees  of 
the  Congress  concerning— 

••(1)  efforts  to  promote  international  nego- 
tiations on  trade  in  services,  and 

'(2)  the  strategies  and  specific  negotiating 
objectives  of  the  United  States  in  such  nego- 
tiations, developments  in  the  course  of  such 
negotiations,  and  the  manner  in  which  any 
agreements  concluded  are  to  be  implement- 
ed. 
•'(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
'•(1)  the  term  'services'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  301  (d)(3),  and 

"(2)  the  term  "barriers  to,  or  other  distor- 
tions of,  international  trade  In  services'  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  barriers  to  the  right  of  establishment 
in  foreign  markets,  and 

"(B)  restrictions  on  the  operation  of  en- 
terprises in  foreign  markets,  including- 

"(i)  direct  or  indirect  restrictions  on  the 
transfer  of  information  into,  or  out  of.  the 
country  or  instrumentality  concerned,  and 

"'(ii)  restrictions  on  the  use  of  data  proc- 
essing facilities  within  or  outside  of  such 
country  or  instrumentality.". 

(b)  Report  to  Co^igress.- Not  later  than 
45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  present  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  other  interested  committees  of 
the  Congress— 


(Da  proposed  work  program  concerning 
international  negotiations  on  services  for 
the  following  twelve-month  period:  and 

(2)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  negotiating 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  specific 
service  sectors. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chaoter  1  of  title  1  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  104  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"'S«c.  104A.  Nr(otiatin(  obJKtivM  with  mpert  to  tradr  in 

•«rvic».'" 
SEC.  4.  REMOVAL  OF  I'NFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES  IN 

SERVICE  SECTOR  TRADE. 

(a)  Definition  of  Services.— Section  301 
(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•(3)  Services  defined.— The  term  "serv- 
ices' means  economic  outputs  which  are  not 
tangible  goods  or  structures,  including,  but 
not  limited  to— 

"(A)  transportation.  communications, 
retail  and  wholesale  trade,  advertising,  con- 
struction, design  and  engineering,  utilities, 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  professional 
services,  entertainment,  and  tourism,  and 

"(B)  overseas  investments  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  export  and  sale  of  the  serv- 
ices described  in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(b)  Suppliers  of  Services  To  Be  Includ- 
ed.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2411)  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"(or  suppliers  thereof)"  after  ""services". 

(2)  Consultations  with  appropriate 
agencies,  ETC.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  rules  for  suppliers  of  serv- 
ices.— 

"(A)  Supplier  of  service  defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "supplier 
of  services'  includes  any  person  who  pro- 
vides services  and— 

"(i)  whose  principal  place  of  business  is  in 
a  foreign  country,  or 

"'(ii)  who  is  owned  by  a  foreign  person. 

"(B)  Consultation  with  appropriate 
agencies.- Before  the  President  takes  action 
under  this  section  to  impose  fees  or  other 
restrictions  on  services  (or  suppliers  there- 
of), the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall,  if  such  services  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  any  other  Federal  agency  or  by  any 
State,  consult  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
or  State  official  with  respect  to  such 
action."'. 

SEC.  5.  INTERAGENCY  COORDINATION  OF  SERVICE 
SECTOR  TRADE  POLICY. 

(a)  Coordination  of  United  States  Poli- 
cies.—The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, through  the  Trade  Policy  Committee 
and  its  subcommittees,  shall  develop,  and 
coordinate  the  implementation  of.  United 
States  policies  concerning  trade  In  services. 

(b)  Federal  Agencies.- In  order  to  encour- 
age effective  development  and  coordination 
of  United  States  policy  on  trade  in  services, 
each  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  any  service  sector  Industry  shall 
advise  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive of  pending  matters  with  respect  to 
which— 

(1)  the  treatment  afforded  United  States 
service  sector  interests  in  foreign  markets, 
or 

(2)  allegations  of  unfair  practices  by  for- 
eign governments  or  companies  in  a  service 
sector. 


have  been  raised,  and  shall  consult  with  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  prior  to 
the  disposition  of  such  matters. 

(c)  Services  Industry  Development  Pro- 
gram.—The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  a  service  industries  development 
program  in  order  to— 

(1)  promote  the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  service  firms  and  American  employ- 
ees through  appropriate  economic  policies: 

(2)  promote  actively  the  use  and  sale  of 
United  States  ser\'ices  abroad  and  develop 
trade  opportunities  for  United  States  serv- 
ice firms: 

(3)  develop  a  data  base  for  policymaking 
pertaining  to  services; 

(4)  collect  and  analyze  information  per- 
taining to  the  International  operations  and 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States  service 
industries: 

(5)  analyze— 

(A)  United  States  regulation  of  service  in- 
dustries: 

(B)  tax  treatment  of  ser\'ices,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  effect  of  United 
States  taxation  on  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  firms  and  ex- 
ports; 

(C)  antitrust  policies  as  they  affect  the 
competitiveness  of  United  States  firms; 

(D)  treatment  of  services  in  commercial 
and  noncommercial  agreements  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(E)  adequacy  of  current  United  States  fi- 
nancing and  export  promotion  programs; 

(6)  provide  staff  support  for  negotiations 
on  service-related  Issues  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  and  the  domes- 
tic implementation  of  service-related  agree- 
ments: 

(7)  collect  such  statistical  Information  on 
the  domestic  ser\-ice  sector  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  governmental 
policies  toward  the  service  sector: 

(8)  conduct  sectoral  studies  of  domestic 
service  industries; 

(9)  collect  comparative  international  in- 
formation on  service  industries  and  policies 
of  foreign  governments  toward  services; 

(10)  develop  policies  to  strengthen  the 
competitiveness  of  domestic  service  Indus- 
tries relative  to  foreign  firms: 

(11)  conduct  a  program  of  research  and 
analysis  of  service-related  issues  and  prob- 
lems, including  forecasts  and  industrial 
strategies:  and 

(12)  provide  statistical,  analytical,  and 
policy  information  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  service  industries. 

(d)  Information  to  States.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  provide  to  State 
governments  such  advice,  assistance,  and  in- 
formation concerning  United  States  policies 
on  international  trade  in  services  as  such 
governments  might  request. 

SEC.  6.  CONSIDERATION  BY  INFTED  STATES  REGl'- 
LATORY  ALTHORITIES  OF  MARKET 
ACCESS  ACCORDED  BY  FOREIGN 
COrNTRIES  TO  LTUrrED  STATES  SERV- 
ICE SECTOR  INDUSTRIES. 

(a)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  regulatory  authorities  in 
the  United  States  with  responsibility  for 
regulation  of  a  service  sector  should,  in  de- 
veloping their  policies  concemtrig  the  access 
of  foreign  suppliers  to  the  United  States 
market,  take  into  account  the  extent  to 
which  United  States  suppliers  are  accorded 
access  to  foreign  markets  in  such  service 
sector. 
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(b)  Federal  Agencies.— To  the  extent  not 
otherwise  required  by  law  or  regulation. 
whenever  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  has  responsibility  for  regu- 
lation of  a  service  sector  is  considering  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  decision  which  may 
affect  the  access  of  any  foreign  supplier  or 
suppliers  to  the  United  States  market,  such 
agency  shall— 

(1)  take  into  account  information  present- 
ed to  it  by  any  interested  party  concerning 
the  market  access  in  such  service  sector  ac- 
corded to  United  States  suppliers  in  the 
home  market  or  markets  of  the  foreign  sup- 
plier or  suppliers  which  may  be  so  affected; 
and 

(2)  in  taking  any  action  with  regard  to 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  decision,  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  action  taken  pro- 
motes fairness  in  international  trade  within 
the  particular  service  sector  involved. 

(c)  Action  by  Federal  Agencies.— Agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
sponsibility for  service  sector  regulation 
may,  in  consultation  with  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  as  provided  in  section 
5  of  this  Act,  impose  such  restrictions  on 
the  access  of  any  foreign  supplier  to  the 
United  States  market  for  such  service  sector 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  promote  fairness 
in  international  service  sector  trade. 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  axe  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  activities  authorized  by  this  Act.« 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Roth,  Senator  Inouye,  and  I  are 
introducing  today  legislation  entitled 
"The  Trade  in  Services  Act  of  1982." 

The  legislation  has  four  major  pur- 
poses. The  first  is  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  our  service  industries  to 
our  economy.  The  service  sector  now 
employs  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
Americans  and  contributes  two-thirds 
of  our  gross  national  products.  The 
service  sector  is  growing  twice  as  fast 
as  the  manufacturing  sector  and  expe- 
rienced a  20-percent  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity from  1967  to  1979.  In  way  of 
contrast,  the  manufacturing  sector 
had  a  growth  rate  of  only  10  percent 
during  the  same  period. 

The  growth  of  service  industries  has 
Improved  our  balance  of  trade  picture. 
Currently,  the  United  States  has  a  20- 
percent  share  of  the  total  world  trade 
in  services.  In  1980  this  significant 
progress  in  trade  in  services  resulted  in 
the  first  overall  surplus  in  the  U.S. 
balsuice  of  payments  since  1976. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
direct  the  administration  to  raise  the 
issue  of  an  international  services  code 
at  the  1982  GATT  ministerial  meeting 
and  to  insure  that  the  negotiation  of 
such  an  agreement  is  given  a  high  pri- 
ority in  U.S.  trade  policy.  One  of  the 
major  problems  with  the  international 
trading  system  is  that  there  are  no 
specific  multilateral  rules  or  means  to 
deal  with  trade  problems  in  services. 
We  need  to  develop  an  international 
framework  to  deal  with  trade  in  serv- 
ices just  as  we  have  for  trade  in  goods. 

The  first  step  toward  achieving  that 
goal  is  to  get  a  commitment  from 
members  of  the  GATT  to  deal  with 


the  issue  of  services.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  makes  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  International  agreement  on 
services  a  priority  under  section  102  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  bill  also 
recognizes  the  importance  of  raising 
the  issue  of  services  at  the  GATT  min- 
isterial meeting  and  directs  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  (USTR)  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress,  within  45  days  after 
enactment,  a  work  plan  for  the  negoti- 
ation of  such  an  international  agree- 
ment. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  for  effective  coordination  and 
implementation  of  U.S.  trade  policy 
with  regard  to  services.  The  bill  directs 
the  USTR  to  coordinate  the  develop- 
ment of  services  trade  policy  and  re- 
quires that  he  consult  with  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  the  States  in 
those  areas  of  the  services  sector  that 
are  subject  to  Federal  and/or  State 
regulation,  such  as  insurance  and 
banking. 

The  bill  provides  that,  prior  to  the 
negotiation  of  any  agreement  on  serv- 
ices, the  USTR  must  develop  negotiat- 
ing objectives  in  consultation  with  the 
private  sector  service  industry  adviso- 
ry groups  and  the  States.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  a  services  industries 
program  to  develop  information  on 
the  flow  of  trade  in  services,  analyze 
the  impact  of  U.S.  laws  pertaining  to 
services,  and  provide  information  to 
the  States  on  U.S.  policy  on  interna- 
tional trade  in  services. 

The  fourth  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
insure  that  U.S.  service  industries  con- 
tinue to  have  free  access  to  foreign 
markets.  To  accomplish  this  objective, 
the  bill  clarifies  and  emphasizes  the 
President's  authority  to  take  action 
against  unfair  practices  either  at  home 
or  abroad  which  affect  U.S.  service  in- 
dustries. The  bill  allows  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  with  authority  over 
service  industries  to  take  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  U.S.  service  indus- 
tries are  accorded  access  to  foreign 
markets.  These  regulatory  agencies 
must  act  in  consultation  with  the 
USTR. 

This  bill  represents  an  important 
change  in  the  approach  to  dealing 
with  trade  problems.  In  the  past  we 
have  generally  reacted  to  trade  prob- 
lems only  after  they  arise,  when  trade 
barriers  have  been  erected  and  our 
market  shares  have  diminished.  We 
should  learn  from  the  past  and  not 
repeat  this  mistake  in  the  area  of 
trade  in  services.  We  should  act  to 
create  an  international  framework  to 
deal  with  trade  in  services  problems 
while  we  still  have  a  trade  surplus  in 
that  area  instead  of  waiting  until  we 
have  a  deficit.  We  should  take  steps 
now  to  insure  that  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing world  trade  in  services  remains 
free  and  open.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is 


an   important  step  in  that  direction, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Trade  in  Services  Act  of  1982 
SEC.  2iai  findings 

This  section  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  service  sector  as  the  largest  sector  of 
the  U.S.  economy,  generating  over  half  of 
our  GNP.  employing  over  54  million  Ameri- 
cans, generating  $60  billion  m  revenues  in 
1980,  accounting  for  20  percent  of  the 
worldwide  trade  in  services  and  helping  to 
offset  the  serious  deficits  in  the  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  balance.  This  section  also 
points  out  that  the  U.S.  share  of  the  world 
services  market  is  declining  due  to  trade 
barriers  and  that  such  barriers  are  likely  to 
increase  unless  the  U.S.  takes  prompt  action 
to  negotiate  an  International  agreement  to 
establish  international  rules  to  govern  trade 
in  services.  The  findings  also  point  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  existing  legal  framework 
governing  trade  in  services. 

SEC  2ibi  PURPOSES 

The  Act  is  intended  to  (1)  encourage  the 
expansion  of  international  trade  in  services 
through  the  negotiation  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  that  reduce  or 
eliminate  barriers  to  trade  in  services.  (2)  to 
integrate  service  sector  trade  issues  more 
fully  into  U.S.  economic  and  trade  policy. 
(3)  to  provide  for  effective  coordination  of 
U.S.  service  sector  trade  policy  including 
consultation  and  cooperation  between  feder- 
al, state,  and  local  agencies  and  the  private 
sector,  (4)  to  provide  for  consideration  of  re- 
ciprocal market  funds  and  suppliers  to  the 
U.S.  market,  and  <5)  the  clarification  of  U.S. 
trade  laws  applicable  to  trade  in  services. 

SEC.  3  negotiation  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 

Section  3  states  that  a  principal  negotiat- 
ing objective  under  section  102  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  is  the  development  of  agree- 
ments under  the  GATT  which  reduce  or 
eliminate  barriers  to  trade  in  services  and 
establish  international  rules  to  ensure  open 
international  trade  in  services.  Section  3 
also  requires  that  the  USTR  take  into  ac- 
count the  interests  of  the  States  in  any  ne- 
gotiation of  an  agreement  pertaining  to 
services  and  that  the  USTR  shall  not  enter 
into  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  involv- 
ing a  service  sector  regulated  by  the  States 
until  it  has  developed  negotiating  objectives 
with  the  States.  The  USTR  must  also  con- 
sult with  the  private  sector  advisory  groups 
established  under  section  135(b)  and  135(c) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  prior  to  entering 
into  any  negotiations  on  international 
agreements  affecting  the  service  sector.  Ad- 
ditionally, section  3  instructs  the  USTR  to 
consult  regularly  with  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  progress  of  negotiations  and  that  no 
later  than  45  days  after  the  bill  is  enacted 
the  USTR  must  present  to  Congress  a  pro- 
posed work  plan  for  the  negotiation  of  an 
international  agreement  on  services. 

SEC  4  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES  IN  SERVICE 
SECTOR  TRADE 

Section  4  amends  section  301(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  by  adding  the  phrase  'or 
suppliers  of  services"  after  the  word  •serv- 
ices." Section  4  also  requires  that  the  serv- 
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ice  sector  involved  in  a  section  301  case  is 
subject  to  regulation  by  any  federal  or  State 
agency,  the  President  must  consult  with 
that  agency  prior  to  the  imposition  of  any 
fees  or  restrictions  on  the  foreign  supplier 
of  services.  Finally,  section  4  amends  section 
301  by  providing  that  fees  or  restrictions 
may  be  imposed  by  executive  order  and  it 
defines  foreign  suppliers. 

Section  4  defines  services  as  economic  out- 
puts which  are  not  tangible  goods  and  serv- 
ices including,  but  not  limited  to  transporta- 
tion, communication  construction,  and  over- 
seas investments  which  are  necessary  for 
the  export  and  sale  of  such  services.  Section 
4  also  defines  trade  barriers  as  including 
barriers  to  the  right  of  establishment  in  for- 
eign markets  and  restrictions  on  the  oper- 
ation of  U.S.  firms  in  foreign  markets  in- 
cluding direct  or  indirect  restraints  on  the 
transfer  of  information,  or  on  the  use  of 
data  processing  facilities  within  or  outside  a 
foreign  country. 

SEC  S  interagency  COORDINATION  OF  SERVICE 
SECTOR  TRADE  POLICY 

Section  5  requires  that  the  USTR  develop 
and  coordinate  the  implementation  of  U.S. 
policy  concerning  trade  in  services.  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  regulation  of 
service  sector  industries  are  required  to 
notify  USTR  with  respect  to  pending  mat- 
ters which  affect  the  treatment  of  U.S.  serv- 
ice providers  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
which  allegaticms  of  unfair  practices  by  for- 
eign governments  or  service  providers  have 
been  raised.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  establish  a  service  industries 
program  to  promote  the  competitiveness  of 
the  industry  at  home  and  abroad  by  devel- 
oping a  data  base  on  domestic  and  interna- 
tional services,  analyzing  the  impact  of  U.S. 
laws  pertaining  to  services  industries,  pro- 
viding staff  support  for  negotiations  of  serv- 
ice-related agreements,  and  providing  the 
State  governments  with  information  and 
advice  pertaining  to  U.S.  policy  on  interna- 
tional trade  in  services. 

SEC  6  REGULATORY  AGENCY  CONSIDERATION  OF 
U.S.  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  TO  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

Section  6  expresses  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  regulatory  agencies  with  au- 
thority over  service  industries  should,  in 
consultation  with  USTR,  take  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  U.S.  suppliers  are  ac- 
corded access  to  foreign  markets  in  the  serv- 
ice sector  involved  in  developing  policies  as 
to  the  access  of  foreign  service  suppliers  to 
the  U.S.  market.  Section  6  also  provides 
that  when  any  regulatory  agency  is  making 
a  decision  affecting  the  access  of  a  foreign 
supplier  to  the  U.S.  Market,  any  interested 
party  may  present  information  relevant  to 
foreign  or  domestic  market  access  in  such 
service  sector.  The  regulatory  agency  is  re- 
quired to  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the 
action  taken  based  on  such  information  pro- 
motes fair  trade  in  that  service  sector.  Fi- 
nally, regulatory  agencies  must  consult  with 
USTR  prior  to  making  any  decisions  which 
restrict  the  access  of  foreign  suppliers  to 
the  domestic  market  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting fair  trade. 

SEC  7  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  7  authorizes  such  funds  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  activities  author- 
ized in  the  Act.»        ^ 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2059.  A  bill  to  change  the  cover- 
age of  officials  and  the  standards  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecu- 


tor in  the  special  prosecutor  provisions 
of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
19B2 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Levin,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill,  which  would  amend 
the  special  prosecutor  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978, 
to  better  insure  independent  investiga- 
tions of  high-ranking  Federal  officials 
and  to  remove  inequities  in  the 
present  law. 

The  special  prosecutor  provisions 
were  established  in  the  wake  of  Water- 
gate to  assure  the  public  that  high- 
level  executive  officials  will  be  investi- 
gated fully  and  fairly  for  crimes  they 
may  have  committed,  and  that  these 
investigations  will  be  conducted  free 
from  political  favoritism  or  bias.  The 
act  does  this  by  requiring  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  conduct  a  preliminary 
investigation  whenever  he  receives 
specific  information  that  any  official 
designated  by  the  law  has  violated  a 
Federal  criminal  law.  At  the  close  of 
this  limited  investigation,  unless  the 
Attorney  General  concludes  that  abso- 
lutely no  further  investigation  or  pros- 
ecution is  warranted,  a  special  pros- 
ecutor must  be  appointed  to  conduct 
an  independent  investigation  of  the 
charges,  and,  if  necessary,  to  proceed 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  official. 

In  the  3  years  since  their  enactment, 
the  special  prosecutor  provisions  have 
been  surrounded  by  controversy. 
Much  of  the  debate  stems  from  the 
nature  of  the  cases  in  which  a  special 
prosecutor  was  appointed  during 
President  Carter's  administration. 
Two  high-ranking  White  House  offi- 
cials, Hamilton  Jordan  and  Timothy 
Kraft,  were  investigated  for  alleged 
possession  of  cocaine.  In  each  case,  a 
special  prosecutor  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  allegations,  and  in  each 
case,  after  extensive  media  attention 
and  legal  costs  to  both  the  subject  of 
the  investigation  and  the  Government, 
the  special  prosecutor  concluded  that 
there  was  no  factual  or  legal  basis  for 
bringing  criminal  charges  against  the 
official.  These  cases  sparked  criticisms 
that  certain  aspects  of  the  present  law 
are  unfair,  unjustly  burden  public  offi- 
cials, and  are  costly  to  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  official  involved. 

In  response  to  these  criticisms,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  Gov- 
ernment Management  began  an  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  special  pros- 
ecutor law.  Last  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee held  2  days  of  oversight  hearings 
and  heard  testimony  from  both  strong 
supporters  and  critics  of  the  special 
prosecutor  process.  The  bill  which  I 
introduce  today  would  implement  rec- 
ommendations which  the  subconunit- 
tee  made  as  a  result  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  hearings. 


This  legislation  retains  the  basic 
structure  of  the  current  law  because 
the  concept  underlying  the  special 
prosecutor  provisions  remains  valid. 
Unfortunately,  dangers  of  conflict  of 
interest  were  not  unique  to  Watergate, 
but  rather  are  inherent  in  our  system 
of  government.  As  a  political  appoint- 
ee of  the  President,  a  close  adviser  to 
the  President,  and  part  of  an  adminis- 
tration which  hopes  to  gain  political 
success,  the  Attorney  General  may  be 
placed  in  a  difficult  situation  when  in- 
vestigating allegations  against  a  senior 
executive  official.  Even  when  such  aui 
investigation  is  truly  handled  impar- 
tially, the  public  may  doubt  that  it 
was  if  the  official  is  cleared  by  the  De- 
partment. In  other  cases,  the  Attorney 
General  may  "bend  over  backwards" 
and  prosecute  an  official  when  pros- 
ecution is  not  warranted,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  favoritism. 
When  such  conflicts  of  interest  exist, 
or  when  the  public  perceives  there  to 
be  a  conflict,  public  confidence  in  the 
investigation  of  public  officials  is 
eroded,  if  not  totally  lost.  By  estab- 
lishing a  mechanism  to  insure  impar- 
tial and  thorough  investigations  of  of- 
ficials, the  act  guards  against  conflicts 
of  interest  and  guarantees  that  public 
officials  are  not  above  the  law. 

While  a  special  prosecutor  process 
must  be  retained.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  present  law  is  perfect.  To  the  con- 
trary. The  subcommittee's  hearings 
and  investigation  revealed  that  the  act 
has  substantial  weaknesses.  Failure  to 
remedy  these  demonstrated  defects 
would  be  to  ignore  the  benefit  of  expe- 
rience we  have  had  since  the  law  was 
enacted.  Even  more  seriously,  failing 
to  correct  these  problems  may  provide 
justification  for  those  who  would 
abandon  the  law  completely. 

The  foremost  problem  of  the  law  is 
that  is  has  created  unfairness.  This 
problem  stems  in  large  part  from  the 
very  low  triggering  standards  for  con- 
ducting a  preliminary  investigation 
and  appointing  a  special  prosecutor. 

Under  the  act.  the  Attorney  General 
must  conduct  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion whenever  he  receives  specific  in- 
formation that  a  person  covered  by 
the  act  has  violated  any  Federal  crimi- 
nal law.  other  than  a  petty  offense.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  the  credibility  of 
the  accuser.  Thus,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  forced  to  investigate  even  those 
allegations  which  he  knows  to  be  frivo- 
lous, or  made  by  persons  known  to 
lack  credibility.  Such  automatic  inves- 
tigations do  not  serve  a  valid  public 
purpose.  Rather,  they  can  only  iinfair- 
ly  tarnish  the  reputation  of  our  public 
officials  and  waste  scarce  public  re- 
sources. 

The  very  low  standard  lot  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  prosecutor  also  pro- 
motes unfairness.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, having  conducted  a  preliminary 
investigation,  must  apply  to  the  court 
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for  appointment  of  a  special  prosecu- 
tor unless  he  can  state  that  the  matter 
is  "so  unsubstantiated  that  no  further 
investigation  or  prosecution  is  war- 
ranted." At  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings, many  experts  on  the  law  testified 
that  this  standard  leaves  little  practi- 
cal opportunity  for  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  dismiss  allegations  which  have 
little  or  no  merit.  For  example,  former 
Attorney  General  Benjamin  Civiletti 
testified  that  in  the  Hamilton  Jordan 
case,  he  was  forced  to  seek  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  prosecutor  even 
though  he  had  specifically  concluded 
that  a  prosecution  would  not  have  re- 
sulted based  on  the  facts  he  received 
during  the  preliminary  investigation. 
Because,  however,  he  was  unable  to 
conclude  that  no  further  investigation 
was  warranted,  a  special  prosecutor 
was  appointed. 

The  present  act  also  ignores  the  le- 
gitimate use  of  prosecutorial  discre- 
tion which  is  given  to  prosecutors  in 
both  the  Federal  and  State  court  sys- 
tems. Over  the  years,  the  Depsutment 
of  Justice  has  developed  guidelines  to 
standardize  its  discretion  and  policies 
of  law  enforcement.  By  disregarding 
these  standards,  the  special  prosecutor 
law  creates  a  different,  stricter  appli- 
cation of  criminal  law  on  public  offi- 
cials. Again,  experience  illustrates  this 
problem:  The  offense  alleged  in  both 
the  Jordan  and  Kraft  cases  would  not 
merit  extensive  investigation  or  pros- 
ecution under  the  ordinary  standards 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
present  or  past  administrations. 

Another  serious  problem  of  the 
present  law  is  its  coverage.  Although 
the  premise  of  the  present  law  is  that 
dangers  of  conflict  of  interest  exist 
when  the  Attorney  General  investi- 
gates officials  who  are  close  to  the 
President,  the  act  covers  over  125  ex- 
ecutive and  campaign  officials,  many 
of  whom  occupy  middle-level  positions 
and  do  not  influence  Presidential  or 
Department  of  Justice  decisionmak- 
ing. The  act  also  can  cover  officials 
long  after  they  leave  office— in  some 
cases  up  to  16  years— if  the  next  Presi- 
dent is  of  the  same  political  party  as 
the  President  under  whom  the  official 
serves.  Not  only  is  this  coverage  exces- 
sively broad  by  continuing  to  cover  of- 
ficials after  they  have  returned  to  pri- 
vate life,  but  it  is  also  unequal  by 
basing  coverage  on  which  political 
party  wins  the  Presidential  election. 
This  political  application  of  criminal 
law  is  unique  in  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

Ironically,  while  the  coverage  of  the 
act  is  overbroad  in  these  respects,  it  is 
also  underinclusive  by  failing  to  cover 
a  class  of  persons  who  are  close  to 
Presidential  Influence  and  who  may 
create  actual  or  perceived  conflicts  of 
interest  if  investigated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General:  the  President's  family. 
The  "Billygate  Affair,"  in  which  Presi- 
dent Carter's  brother  was  investigated 


for  allegedly  having  an  improper  rela- 
tionship with  the  Libyan  Government, 
illustrates  how  the  public  and  press 
can  easily  perceive  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est when  the  Department  of  Justice 
investigates  allegations  of  wrongdoing 
by  the  President's  family. 

The  amendments  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  correct  many  of 
these  problems.  First,  the  bill  would 
raise  the  standard  which  triggers  a 
preliminary  investigation  so  that  the 
Attorney  General  could  consider  the 
credibility  of  the  accuser  and  the  spec- 
ificity of  the  information  received  in 
determining  whether  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation is  warranted.  In  this  way, 
the  Attorney  General  would  better  be 
able  to  perform  his  function  of  screen- 
ing out  frivolous  allegations. 

Second,  the  bill  would  raise  the 
standard  for  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor  from  the  almost  automatic 
standard  of  "so  unsubstantiated  that 
no  further  investigation  or  prosecu- 
tion is  waranted"  to  one  requiring  ap- 
pointment when  the  Attorney  General 
"finds  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  further  investigation  or  prosecu- 
tion is  warranted."  In  determining 
whether  reasonable  grounds  exist,  the 
bill  directs  the  Attorney  General  to 
consider  the  factual  conclusions  of  the 
preliminary  investigation  as  well  as 
the  prosecutorial  guidelines  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  respect  to 
the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws.  The 
present  law's  safeguards  against  abuse 
of  authority  by  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  maintained,  however, 
through  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  act. 

Third,  the  bill  would  amend  the  law 
so  that  coverage  more  closely  reflects 
those  instances  in  which  the  greatest 
dangers  of  conflict  of  interest  exist. 
The  bill  would  restrict  coverage  of  of- 
ficials to  only  those  who  occupy  top- 
level  executive  positions  close  to  either 
the  President  or  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. It  would  also  limit  the  number  of 
campaign  officials  covered  by  the  act 
and  would  extend  coverage  to  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  family.  Finally, 
the  bill  would  limit  and  standardize 
the  length  of  coverage  of  executive  of- 
ficials, so  that  all  executive  officials 
are  covered  for  the  incumbency  of  the 
President  under  which  they  serve,  plus 
1  year,  regardless  of  which  political 
party  holds  the  Presidency. 

Other  changes  would  make  the 
present  law  less  burdensome  to  the 
subject  of  a  special  prosecutor  investi- 
gation. The  bill  would  change  the 
name  of  the  special  prosecutor  to  "in- 
dependent counsel"  to  remove  the  Wa- 
tergate connotation  from  the  investi- 
gation and  would  authorize  the  court 
to  award  attorney's  fees  to  the  subject 
of  a  special  prosecutor  investigation  if 
those  fees  would  not  have  been  in- 
curred by  a  private  citizen  in  similar 
circumstances.    Additional    provisions 


would  check  the  potential  for  abuse  of 
power  by  the  special  prosecutor. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  extend  the 
special  prosecutor  provisions,  which 
would  otherwise  expire  in  October 
1983,  for  5  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  special  prosecutor 
provisions  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  were  an  important  reform 
which  must  be  maintained  to  insure 
independent,  untainted  investigations 
and  prosecutions  of  criminal  allega- 
tions against  our  public  officials.  How- 
ever, reform  does  not  in  itself  produce 
redemption.  We  must  take  advantage 
of  the  experience  we  now  have  to 
make  the  special  prosecutor  process 
fairer  and  reflect  more  accurately 
those  situations  in  which  conflicts  of 
interest  are  likely  to  occur.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  increase  public  confi- 
dence in  the  investigation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment officials,  and,  thus,  in  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  its  provi- 
sions be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2059 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Chapter  39  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "special  prosecutor"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'independent  counsel":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "special  prosecutor's" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "independent  counsel's". 

(2)  The  tables  of  chapters  for  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  for  part  11  of 
title  28  are  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  39  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"39.  Independent  Counsel. ". 

(b)(1)  Section  49  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "special  prosecutor  "  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"independent  counsel"; 

(B)  striking  out  "special  prosecutors" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "independent  counsels";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "special  prosecutor's" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '"independent  counsel's". 

(2)  The  item  for  section  49  in  the  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  3  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'special  prosecutors"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "independent  counsels". 

(c)  Title  VI  of  the  Ethics  in  Goverrunent 
Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "SPECIAL  PROSECU- 
TOR "  in  the  heading  for  section  601  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "special  prosecutors  "  in 
subsection  (c)  of  section  601  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "independent  counsels";  and 
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(3)  by  striking  out  "SPECIAL  PROSECU- 
TORS "  in  the  heading  for  section  602  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "INDEPENDENT 
COUNSELS". 

Sec  3.  Paragraphs  (3)  through  (6)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  591  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  any  individual  working  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  who  is  compen- 
sated at  or  above  a  rate  equivalent  to  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5: 

"(4)  any  Assistant  Attorney  General  and 
any  individual  working  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  compensated  at  a  rate  at  or  above 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  5; 

"(5)  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
the  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue; 

""(6)  any  individual  who  held  any  office  or 
position  described  in  any  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  this  subsection  during  the 
period  consisting  of  the  incumbency  of  the 
President  such  individual  serves  plus  one 
year  after  such  incumbency; 

"(7)  the  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the 
principal  national  campaign  committee 
seeking  the  election  or  reelection  of  the 
F*resident.  and  any  officer  of  the  campaign 
exercising  authority  at  the  national  level, 
such  as  the  campaign  manager  or  director; 
and 

"(8)  the  President's  spouse,  the  Presi- 
dent's children  and  their  spouses,  and  the 
President's  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  and 
their  spouses  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
President.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  591(a)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "specific  information"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "information  sufficient  to 
constitute  grounds  to  investigate". 

(b)  Section  592(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Upon  receiving  information  that 
the  Attomev  Opneral  determines  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  grounds  to  investigate 
that  any  person  covered  by  the  Act  has  en- 
gaged in  conduct  described  in  section  591(a) 
of  this  title,  the  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
duct, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety  days, 
such  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
matter  as  the  Attorney  General  deems  ap- 
propriate. In  determining  whether  grounds 
to  investigate  exist,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  degree  of  specificity  of  the  infor- 
mation received,  and 

"(B)  the  credibility  of  the  source  of  the  in- 
formation. 

"(2)  In  conducting  preliminary  investiga- 
tions pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  have  no  authority  to  convene 
grand  juries,  plea  bargain,  grant  immunity, 
or  issue  subpenas.". 

(c)  Section  592(b)(1)  of  title  28.  United 
States   Code,    is   amended   by   striking   out 

"finds  that  the  matter  is  so  unsubstantiated 
that  no  further  investigation  or  prosecution 
is  warranted""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"that  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  further  investigation  or  prosecu- 
tion is  warranted." 

(d)  Section  592(c)(4)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "finds  that  the  matter 
warrants  further  investigation  or  prosecu- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "finds 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  further 
investigation  or  prosecution  is  warranted"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "that  the  matter  is  so 
unsubstantiated  as  not  to  warrant  further 


investigation  on  prosecution "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "that  there  are  no  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  further  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  is  warranted";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  ""In  determining 
whether  reasonable  grounds  exist  to  war- 
rant further  investigation  or  prosecution, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  comply  with  the 
written  policies  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of 
criminal  laws.'". 

(e)  Section  592(c)(2)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•specific  information"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "information  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute grounds  to  investigate". 

Sec.  5.  Section  593  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Upon  a  showing  of  good  cause  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  division  of  the  court 
may  grant  a  single  extension  of  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  592  (a)  of  this  title  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  sixty  days. 

•"(g)  Upon  request  by  the  subject  of  an  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  an  Independent 
counsel  pursuant  to  this  Chapter,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  court  may.  In  Its  discretion, 
award  reimbursement  for  the  attorney's 
fees  Incurred  by  such  subject  during  such 
investigation  if— 

"(1)  no  indictment  is  brought  against  such 
subject:  and 

"(2)  the  attorney's  fees  would  not  have 
been  Incurred  but  for  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter. ". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  594  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(10)  consulting  with  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  district  In  which  the  viola- 
tion was  alleged  to  have  occurred.". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  594  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  the  extent  that  such  special 
prosecutor  deems  appropriate"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "except  where  not  possi- 
ble". 

(c)  Section  594  of  title  29  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Independent  counsel  shall  have 
full  authority  to  dismiss  matters  within  his 
prosecutorial  jurisdiction  without  conduct- 
ing an  Investigation  or  at  any  subsequent 
time  prior  to  prosecution  If  to  do  so  would 
be  consistent  with  the  written  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  respect  to 
the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws.". 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 596  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "extraordi- 
nary impropriety "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "good  cause". 

Sec.  7.  Section  598  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  chap- 
ter"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1982  ". 


The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  Amend- 
ments or  1982— Section-by-Section  Anal- 
ysis 

short  title 
The  first  section  sets  forth  the  short  title 
of  this  bill,  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
Amendments  of  1982. 

Section  2:  Name  of  Special  Prosecutor 
Section  2  would  change  the  name  of  the 
special  prosecutor  to  "independent  counsel" 
in  order  to  reduce  the  stigma  of.  and  remove 
the  Watergate  cormotatlon  from,  a  special 
prosecutor  investigation  and  to  more  accu- 
rately describe  the  purpose  of  appointing  an 
individual  to  conduct  an  investigation. 
Section  3:  Coverage 
Section  3  would  amend  the  coverage  of  of- 
ficials who  are  potential  subjects  of  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor  process. 

First,  the  present  law  (Section  591)  would 
be  amended  to  reduce  coverage  of  middle- 
level  Executive  officials  who.  because  they 
are  close  to  neither  Presidential  nor  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  decision-making,  do  not 
present  realistic  dangers  of  conflict  of  Inter- 
est. Under  the  proposed  amendments,  the 
President.  Vice-President,  Cabinet  members. 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  Commissioner  of 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  positions 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  at  or  atwve 
Level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  would 
continue  to  be  covered.  The  amendments 
would  limit  coverage  of  officials  In  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President  to  Level  II  or 
above  of  the  Executive  Schedule  rather 
than  Level  IV  or  above,  as  under  present 
law. 

Section  3  would  more  precisely  define 
which  campaign  "officers"  are  subject  to 
the  act  by  specifically  covering  the  chair- 
man and  treasurer  of  the  principal  national 
campaign  committee  seeking  election  or  re- 
election of  the  President  and  any  other  offi- 
cial of  the  campaign  exercising  authority  at 
the  national  level,  such  as  the  campaign 
manager  or  director.  The  present  law's  cov- 
erage of  campaign  officials  (Section 
591(b)(6))  is  vague  and  overlncluslve  by  not 
limiting  coverage  to  only  officers  who  hold 
positions  of  authority. 

Section  3  would  extend  coverage  to  family 
members  of  the  President  for  only  the  In- 
cumbency of  the  President.  Under  present 
law,  family  members  of  the  President  are 
not  covered. 

This  section  also  would  reduce  and  stand- 
ardize the  length  of  time  during  which  exec- 
utive officials  remain  subject  to  the  act. 
Under  Section  591(bK5)  of  the  present  law, 
an  official  remains  covered  for  the  entire  In- 
cumbency of  the  President  under  which  he 
serves  and  the  full  term  or  terms  of  the 
next  President  if  the  new  President  Is  of  the 
same  political  party.  Thus,  an  official  can 
remain  subject  to  the  act  for  as  long  as  16 
years  after  he  or  she  leaves  public  office. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  cover  all 
Executive  officials  for  the  Incumbency  of 
the  President  under  which  they  serve  plus 
one  year,  regardless  of  which  political  party 
holds  the  presidency. 

Section  4:  Standards  for  conducting  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  and  appointing  a 
Special  Prosecutor 

Section  4  (a)  and  (b)  would  raise  the 
present  standard  for  determining  whether  a 
preliminary  Investigation  Is  required.  The 
proposed  amendment  states  that  "upon  re- 
ceiving information  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
grounds  to  investigate  "  that  any  person  cov- 
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ered  by  the  act  has  violated  a  federal  crimi- 
nal law,  the  Attorney  General  must  conduct 
a  preliminary  investigation.  The  proposed 
amendment  stipulates  that  in  determining 
whether  "grounds  to  investigate"  exist,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  consider  the  degree 
of  specificity  of  the  information  and  the 
credibility  of  the  source  of  the  allegation. 
The  proposed  standard  differs  from  Section 
592  of  the  present  law  which  does  not 
enable  the  Attorney  General  to  consider  the 
credibility  of  the  accuser,  but  rather  pro- 
vides that  a  preliminary  investigation  must 
be  conducted  whenever  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al receives  "specific  information"  that  a  cov- 
ered official  has  violated  a  federal  criminal 
law.  This  standard  can  result  in  preliminary 
investigations  for  allegations  with  little  or 
no  factual  merit. 

Section  4(b)  adds  a  new  section  592(a)(2) 
to  the  statute.  This  is  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  in  conducting  the 
preliminary  investigation  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  no  authority  to  convene  grand 
Juries,  plea  bargain,  grant  immunity  or  issue 
subpoenas.  Although  the  legislative  history 
of  (he  act  expressly  denies  these  powers  to 
the  Attorney  General,  the  act  itself  is  silent 
on  this  issue,  thus  giving  rise  to  varying  in- 
terpretations on  the  permissible  extent  of 
the  preliminary  investigation. 

Section  (c)-(d)  would  raise  the  standard 
for  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  to 
require  appointment  if  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al "finds  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
further  investigation  or  prosecution  is  war- 
ranted." The  amendment  directs  the  Attor- 
ney (General  to  comply  with  written  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  respect 
to  the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws  in  de- 
termining whether  reasonable  grounds  for 
further  investigation  or  prosecution  exist. 

The  present  law  (Section  592(b)-(c))  re- 
quires appointment  unless  the  Attorney 
General  concludes  that  the  matter  under  in- 
vestigation "is  so  unsubstantiated  that  no 
further  investigation  or  prosecution  is  war- 
ranted." This  trigger  of  appointment  is 
almost  automatic,  leaving  little  practical  op- 
portunity for  the  Attorney  General  to  dis- 
miss allegations  supported  by  little  or  no 
factual  support.  The  standard  also  falls  to 
incorporate  the  prosecutorial  guidelines  and 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
requires  a  special  prosecutor  investigation 
even  for  offenses  which  would  not  be  pros- 
ecuted if  made  by  an  ordinary  citizen.  By  Ig- 
noring the  standardized  policies  of  the  De- 
partment, the  act  Imposes  a  different,  more 
stringent  application  of  criminal  law  on 
public  officials. 

Section  5;  Extension  of  preliminary  investi- 
gation and  reimbursement  of  attorney's 
fees 

Section  5  provides  that  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor Division  of  the  court  may.  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, grant  a  single  extension  of  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
60  days.  The  present  law  (592(a))  places  a 
90-day  limitation  on  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation with  no  provision  for  extension.  This 
strict  90-day  limitation  may  force  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  seek  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  simply  because  the  90-day 
period  was  too  short. 

Section  5  also  would  allow  the  couit  to 
grant,  at  its  discretion,  reimbursement  of  at- 
torney's fees  to  subjects  of  a  special  pros- 
ecutor investigation  if  no  indictment  is 
brought  and  If  the  fees  would  not  have  been 
Incurred  but  for  the  special  prosecutor  ap- 
pointment. No  provision  for  reimbursement 
exists  in  the  present  law  and  officials  may 


incur  extensive  legal  fees  during  an  investi- 
gation by  a  special  prosecutor.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  not  allow  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  incurred  during  a 
preliminary  investigation  as  even  private 
citizens  would  be  subject  to  this  type  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Section  9:  Powers  and  removal  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor 

Section  6(a)  would  authorize  the  special 
prosecutor  to  consult  with  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney for  the  district  in  which  the  violation  of 
criminal  law  was  alleged  to  have  occurred. 
Although  this  is  not  prohibited  under 
present  law.  the  proposed  amendment 
would  expressly  authorize  the  special  pros- 
ecutor to  do  so  in  order  to  assist  him  in  de- 
termining the  policy  of  the  particular  juris- 
diction regarding  prosecution  of  the  alleged 
offense. 

Section  6(b)  would  require  the  special 
prosecutor  to  follow  the  prosecutorial  guide- 
lines of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Section 
594(f)  of  the  present  law  requires  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor  to  comply  with  the  written 
policies  of  the  Department  "to  the  extent 
that  the  special  prosecutor  deems  appropri- 
ate." Section  6(b)  would  amend  this  section 
to  require  compliance  "whenever  possible" 
in  order  to  create  a  presumption  that  the 
special  prosecutor  will  follow  prosecutorial 
guidelines. 

Section  6(c)  states  that  the  special  pros- 
ecutor shall  have  full  authority  to  dismiss 
matters  within  his  prosecutorial  jurisdiction 
without  conducting  an  investigation  or  at 
any  subsequent  time  prior  to  presecution  if 
to  do  so  would  be  consistent  with  the  writ- 
ten policies  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Although  this  is  permissible  under  present 
law,  the  proposed  amendment  clarifies  this 
authority  so  that  special  prosecutors  will 
not  unduly  prolong  investigations. 

Section  6(d)  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
removal  of  the  special  prosecutor  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  "good  cause,"  a  standard 
which  is  used  for  removal  of  the  heads  of  in- 
dependent agencies.  The  amendment  would 
not  change  the  present  law's  provisions  for 
full  reports  to  Congress  upon  removing  a 
special  prosecutor  and  opportunity  for  judi- 
cial review  of  such  removal;  these  are  main- 
tained as  checks  against  Interference  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  independence  of 
the  special  prosecutor. 

The  present  law  (Section  596(a)(1))  pro- 
vides for  removal  by  the  Attorney  General 
only  on  the  grounds  of   "extraordinary  im- 
propriety" or  mental  or  physical  disability. 
Section  7:  Expiration  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor  provisions 

Section  7  would  extend  the  sunset  date  of 
the  act  to  five  years  after  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments. 

The  present  law  (Section  598)  provides 
that  the  special  prosecutor  provisions  will 
expire  in  October.  1983,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
tended by  Congress.* 


By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  2060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  funding  301(d)  small  business 
investment  companies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

MESBIC  FINANCING 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  increase  the  maximum  funding 
authorization  for  the  minority  enter- 
prise small  business  investment  com- 


pany (MESBIC)  program.  MESBIC's 
are  Small  Business  Administration-li- 
censed investment  companies  which 
specialize  in  providing  equity  funds, 
long-term  loans,  and  management  as- 
sistance to  small  business  concerns 
owned  by  socially  or  economically  dis- 
advantaged persons. 

Today,  there  are  at  least  145  active 
MESBIC's  licensed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  MESBIC's  provided  a  total  of 
692  financings  for  minority  business- 
including  366  first-time  financings— 
for  a  total  of  over  $55  million  to  these 
companies.  The  MESBIC  program  is 
among  the  most  visible,  and  successful 
equity  financing  tools  for  minority 
businesses. 

In  addition,  this  program  fits  per- 
fectly into  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee's  long-standing  preference 
for  programs  which  involve,  and  rely 
on.  the  private  sector.  Under  the 
MESBIC  program,  each  licensed  com- 
pany must  have  an  initial  paid-in  pri- 
vate capital  of  $500,000  before  licens- 
ing. In  addition,  the  MESBIC  makes 
the  investment  decision,  and  provides 
any  management  help  to  the  compa- 
ny. Federal  involvement  is  basically 
limited  to  the  purchase  of  preferred 
stock  in  the  MESBIC  corporation 
itself— SBA  makes  no  financial  com- 
mitment to  any  of  the  MESBIC  port- 
folio companies  through  this  pro- 
gram—and insuring  that  MESBIC's 
adhere  to  the  regulatory  scheme  es- 
tablished by  statute. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  works. 
The  MESBIC  industry  is  a  stable, 
secure,  and  serious  venture  capital 
partner  for  minority  businesses.  With 
the  hints  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration may  cease  making  direct 
Government  to  business  loans,  a  gap 
will  exist  for  those  quality  businesses 
which  are  in  need  of  equity  for  their 
business. 

An  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
MESBIC  funding  will  provide  the  SBA 
and  the  Congress  with  an  opportunity 
to  prudently  expand  the  MESBIC  pro- 
gram. Without  such  a  modest  increase, 
I  am  concerned  that  this  vital  capital 
formation  tool  will  simply  cease  to  be 
a  benefactor  for  the  minority  business 
community.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathias): 
S.  2061.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment of  natural  and  cultural  resources 
located  on  public  and  Indian  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  for  myself  and 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Ma- 
-rHiAS.  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
conservation  corps  to  enhance  and  re- 
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habilitate  our  Nation's  public  lands 
and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  young  men  and 
women.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
4861,  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressmen Seiberling  and  Moffett. 

This  new  National  Conservation 
Corps  would  be  modeled  after  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  of  the  thir- 
ties, one  of  the  most  successful  nation- 
al conservation  efforts  in  our  history. 
During  the  CCC's  9-year  lifetime,  over 
3  million  young  people  performed  con- 
servation work  valued  at  over  $1.5  bil- 
lion. Many  of  the  CCC's  projects  still 
stand  today,  a  testament  to  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  Corps'  work. 

The  CCC  was  terminated  in  1943, 
but  in  the  last  decade  two  similar  pro- 
grams were  established,  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps— YACC— 
and  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps— 
YCC.  They  performed  much  the  same 
tasks  as  the  CCC,  and  their  track  rec- 
ords were  no  less  impressive. 

The  YACC  and  the  YCC  were  unde- 
serving victims  of  this  year's  budget 
cuts,  this  despite  the  fact  that  both 
programs  returned  well  over  $1  worth 
of  appraised  conservation  work  for 
every  dollar  expended.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  in  my  State  of  New  York,  the 
YACC  and  the  YCC  produced  dramat- 
ic results.  For  each  dollar  invested  in 
New  York  during  fiscal  year  1980,  the 
YACC  returned  $2.83  in  conservation 
work  and  the  YCC  returned  $1.83. 
Now  these  numbers  only  reflect  the 
value  of  the  conservation  work  per- 
formed. They  do  not  include  the  bene- 
fits realized  by  putting  previously  un- 
employed young  people  to  work.  These 
benefits,  which  are  not  easily  quanti- 
fied yet  are  nonetheless  obvious  to 
even  the  casual  observer,  include  a  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  unemployed 
youths,  a  reduction  in  drug  abuse  and, 
one  would  presume,  the  crime  that 
often  accompanies  this  social  cancer, 
and  the  instillation  and  development 
of  a  strong  work  ethic  in  young  people 
who  previously  had  none. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  conservation 
of  our  precious  natural  and  cultural 
resources  is,  first  and  foremost,  the 
goal  of  this  program.  We  are  faced 
with  a  formidable  backlog  of  needed 
conservation  work  on  our  public  lands, 
yet  this  administration  pays  only  lip- 
service  to  these  needs.  The  administra- 
tion supported,  and  achieved,  the 
elimination  of  all  funding  for  the 
State  portion  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  As  recently  as  1979, 
the  State  portion  of  the  fund,  which  is 
used  for  grants  to  the  States  for  acqui- 
sition and  maintenance  of  parkland, 
was  $369.8  million.  Now,  just  2  years 
later,  the  States  ai*e  being  told  to  fend 
for  themselves. 

Without  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  money.  States  will  simply 
not  have  the  resources  to  adequately 
maintain  their  parks  and  community 
facilities,  much  to  the  detriment  of 


every  community  and  every  citizen  in 
this  land. 

The  need,  therefore,  for  a  National 
Conservation  Corps  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever.  I  submit  that  the 
Conservation  Corps  created  by  this 
bill,  a  Corps  made  up  of  unemployed 
young  men  and  women  eager  to  gain 
work  experience  and,  at  the  same 
time,  help  conserve  a  part  of  our  herit- 
age, is  a  needed  prescription  for  our 
conservation  ills. 

This  is  emphatically  not  a  make- 
work  or  leaf-raking  program.  The 
work  that  will  be  done  by  this  Conser- 
vation Corps  is  work  that  is  necessary 
and  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
Corps,  will  simply  not  get  done.  The 
work  will  be  hard  and  the  pay  will  be 
low.  But  the  history  of  conservation 
programs  strongly  suggests  that  this 
one  will  be  a  success.  Desparately 
needed  conservation  work  will  be  done. 
Young  people  will  get  a  chance,  many 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  to 
become  productive  members  of  society 
and  to  experience  the  profound  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  comes  from  work- 
ing the  land  and  seeing  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  And  the  rest  of  us  will 
reap  the  benefits  of  putting  unem- 
ployed young  people  to  work  on 
projects  that  are  vital  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  cul- 
tural heritage. 

Let  me  now  briefly  explain  what  this 
bill  would  do.  It  would  create  a  Nation- 
al Conservation  Corps  to  carry  out 
conservation  and  rehabilitation 
projects  on  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
Indian  lands.  The  Corps  shall  be  com- 
posed of  unemployed  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
25—15  and  21  for  summer  programs. 
Preference  in  employment  will  be 
given  to  disadvantaged  youths  and  to 
youths  who  reside  in  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment.  Eru-oUees  will  re- 
ceive the  minimum  wage,  and  may 
work  in  the  Corps  for  up  to  24  months. 

The  program  would  be  axiministered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior would  provide  assistance  to  pro- 
gram agencies  in  establishing  and  op- 
erating residential  and  nonresidential 
conservation  centers.  Not  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  funds  would  go  to  the 
States  for  State-based  programs,  and 
not  less  than  25  percent  would  go  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
work  on  Department-operated  lands. 
Program  agencies,  which  may  include 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  tribal  gov- 
ernment bodies  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, would  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  grants  to  establish 
conservation  centers  to  carry  out 
projects. 

Federal  revenues  generated  from  the 
franchise  and  permit  fees,  leasing  ac- 
tivities, and  timber  sales  in  the  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Agriculture, 
including  oil  and  gas  leasing,  would  be 


used  to  support  the  program,  the 
actual  funding  level  being  determined 
by  the  appropriations  process. 

Typical  projects  would  include  for- 
estry, rangeland  conservation,  recre- 
ational area  improvement,  historical 
and  cultural  site  preservation,  urban 
revitalization.  and  energy  conserva- 
tion. Preference  will  be  given  to 
projects  that  will  provide  long-term 
benefits  to  the  public.  Projects  are 
limited  to  public  lands,  except  where  a 
project  on  other  lands  will  have  docu- 
mented public  benefits  or  where  reim- 
bursement is  provided. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  contribute  greatly  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  our  public 
lands,  it  will  provide  employment  op- 
portunities for  our  young  people,  and 
it  will  be  cost  effective.  As  such  it  de- 
serves close  scrutiny.  For  if  we  do  not 
give  adequate  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  public  lands  and  communi- 
ty resources,  we  run  the  risk  of  losing 
them  forever.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
deserving  of  broad,  bipartisan  support, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2061 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Lands  Conservation,  Rehabilitation, 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981". 

CONGRESSIONAL  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  public  lands  and  resources,  including 
parks,  rangelands.  wildlife  refuges,  forestf, 
water  resources,  fishery  facilities,  and  his- 
toric and  cultural  sites,  have  become  subject 
to  increasing  public  use  and  resource  pro- 
duction demands: 

(2)  the  condition  of  many  of  these  lands 
and  resources  has  deteriorated  as  a  result  of 
these  Increasing  uses  and  demands  and  as  a 
result  of  the  inability  of  Government  agen- 
cies to  adequately  staff  and  fund  the  main- 
tenance necessary  to  arrest  the  deteriora- 
tion: 

(3)  public  land  management  agencies  have 
a  responsibility  to  assure  that  public  lands 
and  resources  are  managed— 

(A)  to  assure  continued  productivity. 

(B)  to  protect  public  health  and  safety, 
and 

(C)  to  assure  their  wise  and  economic  con- 
servation, maintenance,  and  use: 

(4)  a  program  designed  to  systematically 
guide  and  enhance  the  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, and  improvement  of  our  public 
lands  and  resources  is  urgently  needed:  and 

(5)  youth  conservation  programs  have 
proven  highly  successful  and  cost  effective 
in  assisting  land  management  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government  to  reduce  the  backlog 
of  neglected  public  land  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation and  improvement  projects  and  to 
carry  out  other  public  land  resource  man- 
agement work. 
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(b)  Purpose.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to— 

( 1 )  reduce  the  backlog  of  conservation,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  work  on  the 
public  lands  and  prevent  the  further  dete- 
rioration of  public  lands  and  resources: 

(2)  establish  a  program  to  Improve,  re- 
store, maintain,  and  conserve  public  lands 
and  resources  In  the  most  cost-effective 
manner: 

(3)  use  such  program  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  carrying  out  needed 
public  land  and  resource  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, and  improvement  projects: 

(4)  provide  for  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  such  manner  as  will  foster  conserva- 
tion and  the  wise  use  of  natural  and  cultural 
resources  through  the  establishment  of 
working  relationships  among  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Indian  tribes, 
and  other  public  and  private  organizations: 
and 

(5)  use  this  program  to  increase  (by  train- 
ing and  other  means)  employment  opportu- 
nities for  young  men  and  women  especially 
those  who  are  economically,  socially,  phys- 
ically, or  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
who  may  not  otherwise  be  productively  em- 
ployed. 

DETINrnONS 

Sic.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  except  where  other- 
wise expressly  provided. 

(2)  The  terms  "public  lands"  and  "publicly 
owned  lands"  mean  any  lands  and  waters 
(or  Interest  therein)  owned  or  administered 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

(3)  The  term  "program"  means  the  public 
lands  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement program  established  under  this 
Act. 

(4)  The  term  "program  agency"  means 
any  Federal  agency  or  instrumentality  with 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  any 
public  or  Indian  lands,  any  State  agency 
designated  by  the  Oovemor  to  manage  the 
program,  the  governing  body  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  any  nonprofit  organization  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  at  least  five  years  and 
which  is  undertaking,  or  proposing  to  un- 
dertake, projects  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  l>and,  nation,  or  other  group 
which  is  recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  term  also  Includes  any 
Native  village  corporation,  regional  corpora- 
tion, and  Native  group  established  pursuant 
to  the  Alaska  Native  CHaims  Settlement  Act 
(43U.S.C.  1701etseq.). 

(6)  The  term  "Indian"  means  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

(7)  The  term  "Indian  lands"  means  any 
real  property  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe,  any 
real  property  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes,  and  any  real  property  held  by  indi- 
vidual Indians  or  Indian  tribes  which  is  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  on  alienation  Imposed  by 
the  United  States. 

(8)  The  term  "employment  security  serv- 
ice" means  the  agency  in  each  of  the  several 
States  with  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  unemployment  and  employment 
programs,  and  the  oversight  of  local  labor 
conditions. 

(9)  The  term  "chief  administrator"  means 
the  head  of  any  program  agency  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  paragraph  (4). 

(10)  The  term  "enrollee"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual enrolled  In  the  program  In  accord- 
ance with  section  S. 


(11)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  I*uerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  CONSERVATION.  REHABILITATION. 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Establishment  and  Administra- 
tion or  Program.— Not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  shall  establish  and  adminis- 
ter a  public  lands  conservation,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  improvement  program  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Under  such  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall  provide  assistance 
to  program  agencies  for  the  establishment 
and  o{>eration  of  residential  and  non-resi- 
dential conservation  centers  and  for  the  im- 
plementation by  such  centers  of  projects  de- 
signed to  carry  out  such  purposes. 

(b)  Projects  Included.— The  program  es- 
tablished under  this  section  may  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  projects  such 
as— 

(1)  forestry,  nursery,  and  silvicultural  op- 
erations: 

(2)  wildlife  habitat  conservation,  rehabili- 
tation, and  improvement: 

(3)  rangeland  conservation,  rehabilitation, 
and  improvement: 

(4)  recreational  area  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement: 

(5)  urban  revitalization: 

(6)  historical  and  cultural  site  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance: 

(7)  fish  culture  and  habitat  maintenance 
and  improvement  and  other  fishery  assist- 
ance: 

(8)  road  and  trail  maintenance  and  im- 
provement: 

(9)  erosion,  flood,  drought,  and  storm 
damage  assistance  and  control: 

(10)  stream,  lake,  and  waterfront  hartwjr 
and  port  improvement  and  pollution  con- 
trol: 

(11)  insect,  disease,  rodent,  and  fire  pre- 
vention, and  control: 

(12)  improvement  of  abandoned  railroad 
bed  and  right-of-way: 

(13)  energy  conservation  projects  and  re- 
newable resource  enhancement: 

(14)  recovery  of  biomass  from  public 
lands,  particularly  forestlands:  and 

(15)  reclamation  and  improvement  of 
strip-mined  lands. 

(c)  Preference  for  Certain  Projects,— 
The  program  shall  provide  a  preference  for 
those  projects  which— 

(1)  will  provide  long-term  benefits  to  the 
public: 

(2)  will  provide  meaningful  work  experi- 
ence to  the  enrollee  involved: 

(3)  will  be  labor  intensive:  and 

(4)  can  be  planned  and  initiated  promptly. 

(d)  Limitation  to  Public  Lands.— Projects 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  program  shall  be 
limited  to  projects  on  public  lands  or  Indian 
lands  except  where- 

(1)  a  project  involving  other  lands  will 
benefit  ass<Kiated  public  lands  or  Indian 
lands  and  such  benefit  is  adequately  docu- 
mented: or 

(2)  a  project  involves  other  lands  but 
either  (A)  significant  public  benefits  are  to 
be  provided  or  (B)  adequate  arrangements 
are  made  to  provide  for  appropriate  reim- 
bursement to  the  prograim  agency  of  costs 
incurred  by  the  agency  in  carrying  out  the 
project  on  nonpublic  lands. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  reimbursement  referred  to  in  paragraph 


i'.y- 


(2)  shall  be  retained  by  the  program  agency 
and  shall  be  used  by  the  agency  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  other  projects  under 
the  program. 

(e)  Consistency.— The  Secretary  and  the 
chief  administrators  of  other  program  agen- 
cies shall  assure  that  projects  selected 
under  this  Act  for  conservation,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  improvement  of  any  public  lands  are 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  management  and  administration 
of  such  lands  and  with  all  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law. 

(f)  Conservation  Centers.— (1)  Each  pro- 
gram agency  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  of  conservation  centers  to  carry 
out  projects  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Applications  for  approval  of  conserva- 
tion centers  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  Each  application  shall  contain,  in 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary— 

(A)  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  performance  goals  for  the  con- 
servation center  and  a  description  of  the 
types  of  projects  to  be  carried  out: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  facilities  and 
equipment  to  t>e  available  for  use  in  the 
center: 

(C)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  eriroUees 
and  crew  leaders  necessary  for  the  proposed 
projects,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
services  of  such  personnel  will  be  required, 
and  the  services  which  will  be  required  for 
their  support: 

(D)  a  plan  for  managing  the  conservation 
center,  supplying  the  necessary  equipment 
and  material,  and  administering  the  payroll: 
and 

(E)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe. 

(3)  In  approving  conservation  centers,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the  cost  and  means  of  transportation  avail- 
able between  the  center  and  the  homes  of 
the  enroUees  who  may  be  assigned  to  those 
centers.  The  location  and  type  of  conserva- 
tion centers  shall  be  selected  in  such 
manner  as  will  increase  the  enrollment  of 
economically,  socially,  physically,  and  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  youths  and  of 
youths  from  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

(g)  Agreements.— Program  agencies  may 
enter  into  contracts  and  other  appropriate 
arrangements  with  local  government  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
management  of  conservation  centers  under 
the  program. 

enrollment,  funding,  and  management 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Enrollment  in  Program.— (1) 
Enrollment  in  the  program  shall  be  limited 
to  individuals  who,  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment, are— 

(A)  unemployed; 

(B)  not  less  than  sixteen  or  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age  (except  that  pro- 
grams limited  to  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  may  include  individuals  not  less 
than  fifteen  years  and  not  more  than  21 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  enroll- 
ment): and 

(C)  citizens  or  lawful  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States  or  lawfully  admitted 
alien  parolees  or  refugees. 

(2)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  program  limit- 
ed to  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
individuals  who  at  the  time  of  applying  for 
enrollment  have  attained  age  sixteen  but 
not  attained  age  nineteen,  and  who  are  no 
longer  enrolled  in  any  secondary  school 
shall  not  be  enrolled  in  the  program  unless 
they    give    adequate    written    assurances. 
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under  criteria  to  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that  they  did  not  leave  school  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enrolling. 

(3)  The  selection  of  enroUees  to  serve  in 
any  conservation  center  carrying  out  proj- 
ects on  any  public  lands  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  chief  administrator  of  the 
program  agency.  EnroUees  shall  be  selected 
from  those  qualified  persons  who  have— 

(A)  applied  to,  or  been  recruited  by,  the 
program  agency,  a  State  employment  securi- 
ty service,  community  or  community-based 
nonprofit  organization,  the  sponsor  of  an 
Indian  program,  or  the  sponsor  of  a  migrant 
or  seasonal  farmworker  program:  and 

(B)  screened  for  eligibility  and  referred  to 
the  program  agency  by  the  State  employ- 
ment security  service. 

(4)  In  the  selection  of  enroUees  in  the  pro- 
gram, preference  shall  be  given  to  both— 

(A)  economically,  socially,  physically,  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  youths,  and 

(B)  youths  residing  in  areas,  both  rural 
and  urban,  which  have  substantial  unem- 
ployment. 

(5)(A)  Except  for  a  program  limited  to  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Augxist,  any 
qualified  individual  selected  for  enrollment 
in  the  program  may  be  enrolled  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  twenty-four  months.  When 
the  term  of  enrollment  does  not  consist  of 
one  continuous  twenty-four-month  term, 
the  total  of  shorter  terms  may  not  exceed 
twenty-four  months. 

(B)  No  Individual  may  remain  enrolled  in 
the  program  after  that  individual  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-six. 

(b)  Services,  Facilities,  Supplies,  Et 
Cetera.— The  program  agency  shall  provide 
such  quarters,  board,  medical  care,  transpor- 
tation, and  other  services,  facilities,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  for  conservation  centers.  When- 
ever possible,  the  Secretary  shall  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  have  such  logistical  support  provided  by  a 
military  installation  near  the  proposed 
center,  including  the  provision  of  temporary 
tent  centers  where  needed. 

(c)  Conservation  Center  Management.— 
E^rery  conservation  center  shall  have  super- 
visory staff  appointed  by  the  chief  adminis- 
trator. Including  enroUees  who  have  dis- 
played exceptional  leadership  qualities. 

(d)  Ponding.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
award  grants  to,  or  enter  Into  agreements 
with,  program  agencies  for  the  funding  and 
operation  of  conservation  centers  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
grant  to,  or  enter  into  any  agreement  with, 
any  program  agency  for  the  funding  of  any 
conservation  center  under  this  Act  unless 
such  agency  certifies  that  the  conservation 
center  will  not— 

(A)  result  in  the  displacement  of  individ- 
uals currently  employed  by  the  land  manag- 
ing agency  concerned  (including  partial  dis- 
placement through  reduction  of  nonover- 
time  hours,  wages,  or  employment  benefits): 

(B)  result  in  the  employment  of  any  indi- 
vidual when  any  other  person  is  in  a  layoff 
status  from  the  same  or  substantially  equiv- 
alent job  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
gram agency  concerned:  or 

(C)  impair  existing  (:ontracts  for  services. 

(3)  Not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  dispersed  or  expend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  to  State  program  agen- 
cies: 10  per  centum  of  such  amount  dis- 
bursed to  such  State  agencies  shall  be  divid- 
ed equally  among  participating  States  and 
90  per  centum  of  such  amount  shall  be  dis- 


tributed among  the  States  proportionately 
according  to  the  total  youth  population  of 
the  States  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  (as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  census).  Not  less  than  25 
per  centum  of  such  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(4)  Payments  under  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  and  at  such  intervals  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary. 

(5)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1989  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  not  more 
than  —  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  so  much 
of  the  following  amounts  as  would  other- 
wise t>e  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  In 
the  Treasury— 

(A)  all  franchise  fees  estimated  to  be  col- 
lected for  the  fiscal  year  concerned  by  the 
Secretary  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and 

(B)  all  receipts  estimated  to  be  due  and 
payable  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  concerned  from  (i)  permit  fees  (includ- 
ing fees  for  special  use  permits)  Imposed  by 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, (ii)  sales  of  timber  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  (ill)  leas- 
ing activities  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Such  sums  shall  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended. 

(6)  No  authority  under  this  Act  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  to  make  payments  shaU  be 
effective  except  to  the  extent  and  in  such 
amounts  as  provided  in  atdvance  In  appro- 
priations Acts.  Any  provision  of  this  Act 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  shaU  be 
effective  only  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1982. 

federal  employee  status 
Sec.  6.  (a)  In  General.— Except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  enroUees  and  crew  leaders  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  Federal  employment: 

(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  enroUees  and  crew  leaders  shaU  be 
deemed  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
any  service  performed  by  any  person  as  an 
enrollee  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  performed  In 
the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  compensation  of  Federal  employees 
for  work  Injuries.  enroUees  and  crew  leaders 
shaU  be  deemed  civU  employees  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "employee"  as  defined  In  section  8101 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  that  subchapter  shaU  apply, 
except— 

(A)  the  term  "performance  of  duty"  shall 
not  include  any  act  of  an  enroUee  member 
or  crew  leader  while  absent  from  his  or  her 
assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  partici- 
pating in  an  activity  (including  an  activity 
while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from 
such  post  of  duty):  and 

(B)  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  enroUee's  or  crew 
leader's  employment  is  terminated. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  chapter  171  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  tort  claims 
procedure.  enroUees  and  crew  leaders  shall 
be  deemed  employees  of  the  United  SUtes 


within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee 
of  the  Government"  as  defined  in  section 
2671  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  section  5911  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  allowances 
for  quarters,  enroUees  and  crew  leaders 
shaU  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "em- 
ployee" as  defined  In  that  section. 

(b)  AMEKDittirr  of  Title  5.— Section 
8332(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  service  as  an  enroUee  in  the  public 
lands  conservation,  rehabiliution,  and  im- 
provement program  only  if  the  enroUee 
later  becomes  subject  to  this  subchapter.". 

SPECIAL  responsibilities  OF  THE  SCCRITAKY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Pay.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
Ublish  standards  for— 

(1)  rates  of  pay  for  enroUees  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  wage  required  by  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standar<ls  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(aKl)): 

(2)  rates  of  pay  for  crew  leaders  which 
shall  be  at  a  wage  comparable  to  the  com- 
pensation in  effect  for  grades  OS-3  to  GS-7: 
and 

(3)  reasonable  hours  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  Coordination.— The  Secretary  and  the 
chief  administrators  of  other  program  agen- 
cies carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act 
shall  coordinate  the  programs  with  related 
Federal,  SUte,  local,  and  private  activities. 

(c)  Military  Exemption  STxrrT.- The  Sec- 
retary, in  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  feaslbUlty  and  deslrabUity  of  aUowlng 
enroUees  who  have  completed  a  two-year 
enrollment  in  the  program  to  be  exempt 
from  training  and  service  under  the  MlUtary 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  UJS.C.  App.  456).  A 
report  containing  the  results  of  the  study 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

EDUCATION,  GUIDANCE,  AND  PLACEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Academic  CREorr.— Whenever 
possible,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  award  of  academic  credit  by 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  to  en- 
roUees for  competencies  developed  from 
work  experience  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Study.- Program  agencies  may  pro- 
vide educational  materials  and  services  for 
enroUees  and  may  enter  Into  arrangements 
with  academic  institutions  for  academic 
study  by  enroUees  during  nonworklng  hours 
to  upgrade  literacy  skills,  obtain  equlva- 
lancy  diplomas  or  college  degrees,  or  en- 
hance employable  skUls. 

(c)  Certification.- The  program  agencies 
shall  provide  certification  of  the  skills  ac- 
quired by  enroUees  who  have  participated  In 
the  program. 

(d)  Guidance  and  Placement.— The  pro- 
gram agency  shall  provide  such  Job  guid- 
ance and  placement  information  and  assist- 
ance for  enroUees  as  may  be  necessary. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  ^tjvided  In  coordi- 
nation with  appropriate  SUte.  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations. 

annual  report 
Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
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at  least  once  each  year  a  report  detailing 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act. 
Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  include  in  such  report  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  considers  appropriate. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  provides  a  short  title  for  this 
Act:  "Public  Lands  Conservation.  Rehabili- 
tation, and  Improvement  Act  of  1981." 

Section  2  establishes  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress: that  public  lands  and  resources  are 
being  subjected  to  Increased  public  use  as 
well  as  additional  demands  for  resources 
production  and  that  this  demand  has  pro- 
duced a  deteriorated  condition  that  is 
beyond  the  funding  and  staff  capability  of 
government  agencies  to  arrest  or  repair. 
The  bill  establishes  a  program  to  enhance 
and  rehabilitate  these  public  lands  by  pro- 
viding employment  opportunities  for  young 
men  and  women.  It  recognizes  the  need  to 
reduce  the  maintenance  backlog  on  public 
lands:  establish  a  program  to  accomplish 
this  work  in  a  cost  effective  manner:  coordi- 
nate and  cooperate  in  this  effort  with  State 
and  local  governments,  Indian  Tribes  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations. 

Section  3  defines  terms  used  in  the  bill. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  and  administer  a  F>ublic 
Lands  Conservation,  Rehabilitation  and  Im- 
provement Program.  Under  this  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  assist  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  non-profit  organizations  and 
Indian  tribes  (defined  as  "program  agen- 
cies") in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
residential  and  non-residential  conservation 
centers. 

Typical  projects  to  be  accomplished  under 
this  program  include:  forestry,  rangeland 
conservation,  recreational  area  improve- 
ment, historical  and  cultural  site  preserva- 
tion, urban  revitalizatlon.  energy  conserva- 
tion, and  other  such  activities  which  will 
result  in  public  benefit.  Preference  to  cer- 
tain projects  which,  among  other  things, 
will  provide  long-term  benefits  to  the  public. 
Projects  are  limited  to  public  lands,  except 
where  a  project  on  other  lands  will  have 
documented  public  benefits  or  reimburse- 
ment IS  provided.  Projects  must  also  be  con- 
sistent with  other  provisions  of  law. 

In  addition,  section  4  requires  that  pro- 
gram agencies  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  approval  to  operate  conserva- 
tion centers.  Application  must  include  com- 
prehensive description  of  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  such  a  center,  a  description  of 
facilities  and  equipment  to  be  available  for 
the  center,  and  estimate  of  enroUees.  crew 
leaders,  duration  and  type  of  services  re- 
quired for  support,  and  a  management  plan 
for  the  center. 

The  location  of  conservation  centers  will 
be  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the 
enrollment  of  the  economically,  socially, 
physically  and  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth  and  youth  from  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. The  Secretary  must  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  cost  and  means  of  trans- 
portation between  the  center  and  homes  of 
enroUees.  Program  agencies  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  local  government  agencies 
and  non-profit  organizations  for  the  man- 
agement of  conservation  centers. 

Section  5  de8crit>es  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram, including  persons  who  are  unem- 
ployed: not  less  than  16  or  more  than  25 
years  of  age  (except  for  summer  programs 
where  enroUees  must  be  not  less  than  15  or 
more  than  21  years  of  age);  citizens,  lawful 


permanent  residents  of  the  United  States  or 
lawfully  admitted  aliens  or  refugees.  Except 
for  the  summer  program,  persons  age  16-18 
may  not  have  left  school  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enrolling  in  this  program. 

Selection  of  enroUees  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  chief  administrator  of  the  program 
agency.  EnroUees  shall  be  selected  from 
those  qualified  who  have  applied  to  or  been 
recruited  by  a  program  agency,  State  em- 
ptoyment  security  service,  community-based 
non-profit  organization  or  the  sponsor  of  an 
Indian  program,  or  migrant  or  seasonal 
farm  worker  program  and  who  have  been 
screened  for  eligibility  and  referred  by  the 
State  employment  security  service.  Selec- 
tion shall  give  preference  to  economically, 
socially,  physically  or  educationally  disad- 
vantaged youth  and  to  youth  in  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment. 

No  enrollee  shall  be  a  member  of  this  pro- 
gram for  longer  than  24  months,  although 
the  period  may  be  taken  in  2  or  3  short 
terms  which  total  no  more  than  24  months. 

No  enrollee  may  be  employed  as  part  of 
this  program  after  age  26.  The  program 
agency  shaU  lie  resp>onsible  for  all  services, 
facilities  and  supplies  for  the  operation  of 
conservation  centers.  Whenever  possible  the 
Secretary  will  arrange  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  logistical  support  to  be  provided 
by  military  installations  near  the  center. 
The  chief  administrator  of  the  progpram 
agency  shaU  appoint  supervisory  staff.  En- 
roUees who  have  displayed  exceptional  lead- 
ership qualities  may  be  appointed  as  crew 
leaders. 

This  section  also  authorizes  funding  of 
conservation  centers  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  places  limits  on  the 
funding  of  certain  centers.  The  Secretary 
may  award  grants  or  enter  into  agreements 
with  program  agencies  for  the  operation  of 
approved  conservation  centers,  provided 
that  the  center  will  not  displace  otherwise 
employed  individuals  or  employees  in  layoff 
status  from  the  same  or  equivalent  job.  nor 
impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

A  funding  distribution  formula  is  also  pro- 
vided. Not  less  than  40  percent  of  sums  ap- 
propriated for  this  program  shall  be  dis- 
bursed to  State  program  agencies:  of  that 
amount  10  percent  will  be  divided  evenly 
among  participating  States  and  90  percent 
will  be  distributed  proportionally  according 
to  the  total  youth  population  of  the  States 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  25.  Not  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  remaining  sums  will  be 
disbursed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  agreements  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Authorization  for  each  fiscal  year  between 
1983  and  1969  would  be  limited  to  a  percent- 
age of  the  amounts  otherwise  credited  to 
miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  Treasury  from 
all  franchise  and  permit  fees,  leasing  activi- 
ties and  timber  sales  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Funding  would  require  appropriations 
legislation  and  new  budget  authority  would 
not  be  effective  untU  after  September  30. 
1982. 

Section  6  describes  the  Federal  Employee 
Status  of  enroUees  and  amends  Title  5  Sec- 
tion 8332(b)  to  accommodate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Section  7  describes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  special  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  setting  minimum  wage  rates  of  pay  for 
enroUees  and  coordination  with  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  local  and  private  activities.  The 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  submit,  within  a 
year  of  enactment,  a  study  of  the  feasibUity 


and  desirability  of  allowing  enroUees  who 
have  completed  a  two-year  enrollment,  to  be 
exempt  from  military  service  and  training 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Section  8  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  award  of  academic 
credit  by  educational  institutions  and  agen- 
cies to  enroUees  who  have  attained  work 
competencies  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

Program  agencies  may  provide  education- 
al materials  and  services  for  enroUees,  and 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  academic 
institutions  to  provide  academic  study  for 
enroUees  during  non-working  hours.  Pro- 
gram agencies  are  directed  to  provide  certi- 
fication of  skills  acquired  by  enroUees  and 
to  provide  job  guidance  and  placement  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  9  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  program  not  later  than  March  1st  of 
each  year.* 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  in  in- 
troducing the  Public  Lands  Conserva- 
tion, Rehabilitation,  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1982. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  great. 
It  simultaneously  seeks  to  correct  two 
major  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today. 

First,  the  bill  directly  addresses  the 
deteriorating  condition  of  our  public 
lands  and  parks  by  establishing  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  conserva- 
tion centers  to  upgrade  the  country's 
natural  and  cultural  resources.  Mil- 
lions of  acres  of  public  rangeland  are 
in  substandard  condition,  and  millions 
more  are  experiencing  severe  soil  ero- 
sion. Furthermore,  national.  State, 
and  city  parks  are  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  vastly  increased  public  use 
while  the  manpower  and  funds  to  deal 
with  these  effects  are  not  forthcoming 
due  to  tightened  budgets  throughout 
all  levels  of  government.  Much  needs 
to  be  done,  especially  in  the  conserva- 
tion field.  Activities  such  as  reforesta- 
tion, erosion  and  flood  control,  recla- 
mation of  strip-mined  lands,  and 
rangeland  management  would  be  pro- 
moted by  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Projects  authorized  under  the  bill 
would  not,  however,  be  limited  to  rural 
areas.  Our  towns  and  cities  would  also 
benefit  through  programs  for  harbor 
and  port  improvement,  for  repair  and 
maintenance  of  city  parks  and  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  for  energy  conserva- 
tion. Priority  would  be  given  to  those 
projects  which  will  provide  long-term 
benefits  to  the  public  and  will  provide 
meaningful  work  experience  to  the  en- 
roUees. 

In  addition  to  the  environmental 
problems,  this  legislation  addresses 
the  serious  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment. We  all  know  the  depressing 
figures;  but  statistics  tend  to  be  cold, 
and  at  times  defy  understanding. 
Today's  jobless  numbers  are  harshly 
real,    however.   They   include   disillu- 
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sioned  young  people,  many  of  whom 
are  minority  group  members,  unable 
to  find  a  job.  and  thus  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  show  they  can  contribute 
to  this  country's  welfare.  The  bill  we 
introduce  today  seeks  to  alleviate  this 
deplorable  situation  by  providing 
meaningful  jobs  on  needed  projects 
for  young  people  aged  16  to  25.  Prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  economically,  so- 
cially, physically,  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  youths,  and  to  youths 
residing  in  areas,  both  rural  and 
urban,  which  have  substantial  unem- 
ployment. The  location  and  selection 
of  the  conservation  centers  will  be 
made  so  as  to  increase  the  enrollment 
of  such  youths.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram agencies,  whether  they  be  Feder- 
al. State,  local  or  tribal  governmental 
bodies  or  nonprofit  organizations,  will 
provide  job  guidance  and  placement 
information  and  assistance  for  enroU- 
ees. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  be  cost 
effective.  It  is  estimated  that  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000  annually  per  enrollee  the 
country  will  gain  a  return  of  $7,500 
worth  of  public  benefits.  Of  course, 
these  figures  do  not  reflect  the  gain  in 
human  terms  to  the  enroUees,  nor  the 
benefits  of  reduced  welfare  and  unem- 
ployment costs  to  our  national  and 
local  economies.  Furthermore,  activi- 
ties such  as  reforestation  will  increase 
our  capital  assets,  thus  returning  even 
more  money  to  the  Treasury  and  thus 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Unemployment  diminishes  the  lives 
and  aspirations  not  only  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  their  families,  but  of  all 
Americans.  The  Nation  is  poorer  by 
/irtue  of  the  lack  of  goods  and  services 
produced;  and  by  the  social  problems, 
including  crime,  which  accompany 
high  unemployment.  We  must  regard 
unemployment  in  terms  of  its  harmful 
effects  on  individuals  and  on  our  socie- 
ty to  fully  comprehend  its  devastation. 
It  is  a  waste  of  energy,  a  waste  of  crea- 
tivity, and  a  waste  of  our  most  pre- 
cious national  resource— our  people. 

This  bill  is  not  the  final  answer  to 
youth  unemployment.  Other  efforts 
are  desperately  needed,  but  passage  of 
this  legislation  can  play  a  significant 
role  in  easing  a  tragic  situation.* 


S.  2012 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
46,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  permit  present  suid 
former  civilian  emiJloyees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  civil  service  aiuiu- 
ity  credit  for  retirement  purposes  for 
periods  of  military  service  to  the 
United  States  as  was  covered  by  social 
security,  regardless  of  eligibility  for 
social  security  benefits. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1172.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  holding- 
period  requirements  for  capital  gains 
treatment. 

S.  1693 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher).  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Boschwitz),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1693.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  special 
stamp  to  commemorate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  presence  of  the  bald 
eagle  on  the  official  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

S.  1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
1701,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  acquire  and  exchange  in- 
formation to  assist  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials  in  the  identification  of 
certain  deceased  individuals  and  in  the 
location  of  missing  children  and  other 
specified  individuals. 

S.  1757 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  S"rEVENS,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1757,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  certain  amateur  sports  orga- 
nizations. 

S.  1918 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1918,  a  bill  to  establish  the  North- 
east-Midwest States  Federal  Hydro- 
power  Financing  Authority. 

S.   1956 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1956.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  reimbursement  for 
the  reasonable  charge  for  chiropractic 
services  provided  to  certain  veterans. 

S.  1961 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1961,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide energy  tax  credits  for  equipment 
used  aboard  or  installed  on  fishing  ves- 
sels. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2012,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction  of 
living  expenses  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  eliminate  the  provision 
which  allows  such  deduction  without 
substantiation  of  such  expense. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  A«- 
DREws)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  altering  Federal 
fiscal  decisionmaking  procedures. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 10,  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  establish  legislative  authority  in 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  reqeust  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  year  1982  as  the  "Bi- 
centennial Year  of  the  American  Bald 
Eagle  "  and  the  designation  of  June  20, 
1982,  as  "National  Bald  Eagle  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121. 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  to  read  the  following  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mitchell: 

Mr.  President,  on  November  9.  1981,  Sena- 
tor Chafxe  and  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  121.  a  measure  designating  1982 
the  Blcentenlal  Year  of  the  American  Bald 
Eagle  and  June  20  National  Bald  Eagle  Day. 
The  bill,  by  commemorating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  designation  of  the  eagle  as 
our  national  symbol,  provides  a  tribute  not 
only  to  the  majesty  of  the  Bald  Eagle  and 
the  Nation  it  respresents.  but  also  the  ef- 
forts of  a  wide  variety  of  Americans  who  are 
working  for  its  recovery.  S.J.  Res.  121  had 
51  cosponsors  on  December  29.  1981.  when  it 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate. 

One  early  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  was 
Senator  Mathias.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  long  supported  con- 
sen'ing  and  protecting  our  natural  resources 
and  his  Interest  In  S.J.  Res.  121  was  very 
helpful  and  greatly  appreciated. 

Through  a  clerical  error.  Senator  Mathias 
was  not  properly  recorded  as  a  consponsor 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  permanent  record  of  the  Senate  be  cor- 
rected to  reflect  his  cosponsorshlp  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Mitchell.  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  of  the 
Senate  be  corrected  to  reflect  Mr.  Ma- 
thias' cosponsorshlp  of  the  legislation. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  SENATE 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1247 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  20) 
providing  for  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 61 -CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATIVE  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  61 

Whereas  unforeseeable  economic  condi- 
tions have  adversely  affected  the  changes 
made  by  the  Congress  in  1977  in  the  social 
security  retirement  benefit  formula; 

Whereas  those  bom  in  1917  (and  thereaf- 
ter) whose  work  records  are  otherwise  iden- 
tical to  work  records  of  those  Xxtm  in  1916 
will  receive  lower  social  security  benefits 
under  the  present  formula  and  economic 
conditions; 

Whereas  a  simple  repeal  of  the  1977  bene- 
fit formula  would  cost  the  Federal  Old  Age 
and  Survivors'  Insurance  Trust  Fund  ap- 
proximately $7,000,000,000  and  would  ad- 
versely affect  those  who  chose  to  retire  in 
the  1979  through  1981  period  at  age  62 
through  64; 

Whereas  some  compensatory  alteration  in 
benefit  formulas  is  desirable  to  mitigate  the 
benefit  differentials  being  experienced  by 
those  retiring  at  age  65  in  1982;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security,  after  extensive  investiga- 
tion, found  that  this  disparity  in  benefit 
amounts  was  unjust  and  that  steps  should 
l)e  taken  to  resolve  it:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  should  im- 
mediately conduct  a  study  and  report  to 
Congress  by  March  31.  1982,  on  those  steps 
(If  any)  which  Congress  might  consider  for 
purposes  of  changing  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  created  under  the  current 
benefit  formula  transition  (known  as  the 
"notch  problem")  in  order  to  afford  a  more 
gradual  transition  between  benefit  formulas 
for  those  who  have  based  their  retirement 
plans  on  benefit  levels  which  have  existed 
for  the  past  decade. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  calls  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  into  what   has 


come  to  be  called  the  "notch"  problem 
in  social  security. 

People  retiring  this  year  are  going  to 
receive  less  money  than  those  who  re- 
tired in  1981.  This  is  the  result  of 
amendments  passed  by  Congress  in 
1977  that  changed  the  method  by 
which  the  rate  of  inflation  is  calculat- 
ed. What  was  unforeseen  in  1977  was 
the  very  high  interest  rates  we  have 
had  in  the  last  few  years.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  drastic  change  in  benefits 
between  retirees  of  the  last  few  years 
and  the  retirees  of  1982  and  beyond. 

Congress  in  1977  unknowingly  cre- 
ated a  time  bomb  that  is  now  ready  to 
go  off.  The  mild  little  adjustment  in 
the  benefit  formula  was  scheduled  to 
just  result  In  a  slight  decrease.  But  the 
economic  whirlwinds  have  created  a 
potentially  huge  gap  in  monthly  pay- 
ments to  retired  worliers. 

How  can  you  explain  to  someone 
who  has  paid  into  the  system  all  of  his 
life  that  he  will  receive  far  less  than 
someone  who  retired  the  year  before? 
They  contributed  the  same  amount 
into  the  system  yet  because  one  was 
born  in  1916  instead  of  1917,  he  will 
receive  as  much  as  $175  a  month  more 
than  his  fellow  worker. 

If  someone  can  tell  me  how  to  ex- 
plain the  fairness  of  that  to  this  year's 
retirees,  I  would  like  to  hear  about  it 
and  so  would  many  of  my  constituents 
who  are  having  trouble  understanding. 

I  am  all  for  saving  money  where  we 
can,  no  matter  what  the  program.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  social  security 
problem  and,  as  many  of  you  are 
aware,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
with  Senator  Symms  and  Senator 
LuGAR  that  would  change  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  on  social  security 
and  other  entitlement  programs. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that 
all  retirees  should  be  treated  equally 
and  any  changes  gradually  phased  in 
over  a  period  of  time.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  goes,  "Let's  feed  everyone 
out  of  the  same  spoon,"  that  I  think 
applies  here. 

I  believe  that,  if  properly  explained, 
the  majority  of  people  will  understand 
and  go  along  with  difficult  decisions 
we  will  be  making  in  the  future  that 
will  affect  social  security.  They  may 
not  be  very  happy  about  any  changes 
in  social  security  but  as  long  as  the 
changes  are  perceived  as  being  fair 
and  even-handed,  they  will  accept 
them.  Any  hint  of  unfairness  will  be 
deeply  resented  and  rightly  so.  We 
need  to  set  the  tone  for  fairness  now 
in  dealing  with  the  "notch"  problem. 

I  call  upon  my  fellow  Senators  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  concurrent 
resolution.  Congressman  Brinkley  of 
my  home  State  has  submitted  a  simi- 
lar resolution  in  the  House.  I  believe 
Congress  should  be  on  record  as  call- 
ing for  fairness. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 62-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  THE  70TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  HADASSAH 

Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  62 

Whereas  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  and  the  largest 
women's  volunteer  organization  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  on  February  24. 
1912; 

Whereas  Hadassah.  with  370.000  members 
in  all  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico,  celebrates 
its  70th  Anniversary; 

Whereas  its  seven  decades  of  service  have 
contributed  to  the  health  and  education  of 
countless  thousands  of  persons  both  directly 
and  through  the  training  of  medical  person- 
nel; 

Whereas  Hadassah  created  and  maintains 
the  world-renowned  Hadassah-Hebrew  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  in  Jerusalem.  Israel, 
which  is  a  living  expression  of  the  common 
humanitarian,  social,  ethical,  religious  and 
scientific  values  and  friendship  shared  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel; 

Whereas  the  Hadassah-Hebrew  University 
Medical  Center  and  its  facilities  have  been 
made  available  to  treat  all  peoples  of  the 
region  regardless  of  religion,  race  or  nation- 
ality in  the  tradition  of  this  Oath  of  the 
Hebrew  Physician:  "...  You  shall  help  the 
sick,  base  or  honorable,  stranger  or  alien  or 
citizen,  because  he  is  sick  .  .  ."; 

Whereas  Hadassah  has  striven  to  help 
promote  democracy  and  create  a  better  soci- 
ety for  all  peoples; 

Whereas  Hadassah's  volunteerism  in  help- 
ing others,  exemplified  by  its  founder.  Hen- 
rietta Szold,  has  provided  inspiration  and 
encouragement  at  a  time  when  citizen 
groups  are  being  urged  to  play  a  greater  role 
in  promoting  the  general  well-being. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  Senate 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring) 
congratulates  Hadassah  on  its  70th  Anniver- 
sary and  extends  its  best  wishes  for  many 
more  decades  of  international  humanitarian 
service. 

70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HADASSAH 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  President 
ReagEui  spoke  of  his  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican people,  a  faith  by  which  he  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  our  citizens 
and  private  organizations  would  begin 
to  perform  services  which  our  Govern- 
ment may  no  longer  fund  in  its  drive 
for  fiscal  integrity. 

Mr.  F>resident,  I,  too,  share  his  faith 
in  the  American  people  to  "perform 
the  good  works  they  choose,"  and 
today  would  like  to  recognize  and  com- 
mend a  service  organization  of  long- 
standing dignity.  Indeed,  this  organi- 
zation does  not  require  the  motivation 
of  a  Presidential  plea  to  perform  its 
service,  but  exemplifies  the  quality  of 
service  from  which  all  America  can 
learn. 

Today.  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  are 
submitting  a  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion   congratulating    Hadassah,     the 
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Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  on  70  years  of  exemplary 
service. 

Hadassah  was  founded  on  February 
24,  1912,  as  a  humanitarian  service  or- 
ganization. Today,  seven  decades  later, 
it  is  the  largest  women's  volunteer  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States,  with 
370,000  members.  Through  the  work 
of  its  many  dedicated  members  and  by 
training  medical  personnel,  this  exem- 
plary organization  has  reached  out  to 
countless  thousands  of  persons  regard- 
less of  religion,  race,  or  nationality. 

Hadassah  created  and  maintains  the 
world-renowned  Hadassah-Hebrew 
University  Medical  Center  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Israel,  which  honors  the  Oath  of 
the  Hebrew  Physician:  "...  You  shall 
help  the  sick,  base  or  honorable, 
stranger  or  alien  or  citizen,  because  he 
is  sick  .  .  ."  The  Hadassah-Hebrew 
University  Medical  Center  is  a  living 
expression  of  the  common  humanitari- 
an, social,  ethical,  religious,  and  scien- 
tific values  shared  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  Hadassah  idealizes 
the  hope  of  President  Reagan.  Indeed, 
the  "volunteer  spirit  is  still  alive  and 
well  in  America."  We  wish  them  suc- 
cess for  their  service  in  America  and 
abroad,  for  now  and  for  many  years  to 
come. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  cosponsor  this  concurrent 
resolution  with  Senator  Hatch  com- 
memorating the  celebration  of  the 
70th  anniversary  of  Hadassah,  the 
Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America. 

Hadassah  was  founded  on  February 
24,  1912,  and  for  seven  decades  has 
played  a  major  leadership  role  in  serv- 
ing humanitarian  goods  in  our  Nation 
and  around  the  world.  With  a  mem- 
bership of  370,000,  it  is  now  the  largest 
women's  volunteer  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

Hadassah  created  and  maintains  the 
Hadassah-Hebrew  University  Medical 
Center,  which  trains  medical  person- 
nel on  the  basis  of  the  Oath  of  the 
Hebrew  Physician:  ""You  shall  help  the 
sick,  base  or  honorable,  stranger  or 

alien   or  citizen,   because   he   is  sick 

•  •  •■• 

Through  the  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation of  its  members.  Hadassah  has 
made  major  efforts  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice  and  to  create 
a  better  world  for  all  peoples. 

At  a  time  when  citizens'  groups  are 
being  urged  to  play  a  greater  role  in 
promoting  the  general  well-being.  Ha- 
dassah deserves  the  recognition  and 
the  thanks  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  its 
volunteer  efforts  ^over  the  last  70 
years. 

I  am  therefore  proud  to  join  with 
Senator  Hatch  in  submitting  this  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate  and  encouraging 
its  formal  adoption  by  the  Senate.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 4,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  1937,  a  bill  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


rule.  Perhaps  the  tensions  of  the  next  10 
days  will  reduce  the  effort  to  mail  a  package 
to  an  exercise  in  frustration  and  chaos.  But 
this  case  was  a  demonstration  that  even  the 
post  office  can  be  a  forum  for  grace  under 
pressure.  The  model  could,  and  should,  l)e 
copied  throughout  the  holiday  season  and 
beyond. 

Many's  the  time  we  have  wished  the 
Christmas  spirit  would  ease  the  aggrava- 
tions of  December  trips  to  the  post  office. 
Many's  the  time  we  have  wished  for  a  little 
extra  effort  by  the  postal  ser\'ice— some- 
thing beyond  lectures  on  early  mailing— to 
reduce  the  confusion  and  delay  involved  In 
sending  holiday  packages  and  greetings. 

Now  that  we've  actually  seen  Just  that, 
we'd  be  remiss  if  we  failed  to  sing  praises 
and  root  for  more  of  the  same. 


ANCHORAGE  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  holiday  recess  there  ap- 
peared in  one  of  my  hometown  papers, 
the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  an  edito- 
rial on  the  operation  of  the  Anchorage 
post  office  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
day season.  As  I  have  stated  before,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  Postal 
Service  when  they  are  wrong  or  to 
pursue  a  constituent's  complaint.  But, 
I  also  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due  when  the 
Postal  Service  and  its  employees  E>er- 
form  an  outstanding  job.  That's  just 
what  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  did  in 
their  recent  editorial. 

I  join  in  saluting  Anchorage  Post- 
master Robert  Opinsky  and  the  out- 
standing postal  employees  there  for  a 
job  well  done  during  this  last  Christ- 
mas season.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  complete  text  of  the  December  16, 
1981,  editorial  in  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News. 

The  editorial  follows: 
HOLIDAY  Good  Cheer  From  the  Post  Office 

Holiday-season  trips  to  the  post  office,  it 
seems,  are  more  often  an  occasion  for  fear 
and  loathing  than  Christmas  cheer.  Long 
lines  and  confusion  too  easily  can  overshad- 
ow the  spirit  of  the  season  with  a  demon- 
stration of  one  of  its  minor  aggravations. 
But  when  efficiency  and  cheerful  service  are 
encountered  at  the  post  office  during  the 
holiday  rush  .  .  .  well,  it  simply  gladdens 
the  heart. 

A  reliable  reporter  offered  an  account  of 
Just  such  an  experience  Tuesday  after- 
noon—a story  of  comi)etence  and  prompt  as- 
sistance at  both  the  Spenard  Post  Office 
and  the  Carrier  Station  on  Arctic  Boule- 
vard. In  neither  place  did  long  lines  bring 
long  delay.  Troubleshooters  working  In 
front  of  the  counter  weighed  packages  and 
sorted  out  difficulties  ahead  of  time;  a  full 
staff  of  workers  behind  the  counter  handled 
matters  smoothly  and  cheerfully.  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  were  available  for  the 
asking,  and  given  with  courtesy.  In  10  min- 
utes, our  reporter  mailed  two  packages, 
stocked  up  on  stamps,  and  bought  stamp 
collector  kits  to  use  as  gifts. 

No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  post  office 
horror  stories  afoot  these  days— tales  of 
short  tempers  and  woe,  rude  treatment  and 
needless  delay.  Perhaps  our  reporter's  expe- 
rience was  the  exception  rather  than  the 


BRUCE  T.  KAJI 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4,  1982,  Bruce  T.  Kajl.  a 
dedicated  American  and  Califomian. 
will  be  honored  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  his  diligent  support  of 
their  organization,  and  his  many 
worthwhile  civic  contributions  to  our 
Nation.  Mr.  Kaji  will  be  bestowed  the 
honor  of  the  Distinguished  Citizen 
Award.  Being  an  individual  of  extreme 
integrity  and  dedication,  Mr.  Kaji  has 
my  wholehearted  support  and  admira- 
tion in  light  of  his  numerous  accom- 
plishments. 

The  development  of  American  youth 
through  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
has  always  been  one  of  Mr.  Kaji's 
ardent  priorities.  It  is  his  belief  that 
the  Boy  Scout  organization  has  acted 
as  a  successful  means  in  which  the 
values  in  our  young  adults  are  being 
reinforced.  His  keen  insight  and 
awareness  in  this  regard  has  enabled 
others  to  respect  and  emulate  his  out- 
standing example.  There  can  be  no 
greater  tribute  to  a  man's  character 
than  when  other  individuals  are  moti- 
vated by  his  productive  deeds. 

In  addition  to  his  involvement  with 
scouting,  Mr.  Kaji  has  been  an  ener- 
getic force  in  the  Japsuiese  communi- 
ty. This  is  exemplified  by  his  leader- 
ship in  organizations  such  as  the  Little 
Tokyo  Conununity  Development  Advi- 
sory Committee.  Minami  Keiro  Retire- 
ment Home,  Japanese  Cultural  Insti- 
tute, Japanese  American  Citizens 
League,  Nisei  Veterans  Coordinating 
Council,  and  other  groups.  With  his 
election  as  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Gardena  in  1962,  Mr.  Kaji  was  instru- 
mental in  building  the  foundation  of 
Japanese  representation  in  govern- 
ment and  became  the  first  American 
elected  to  office  in  the  continental 
United  States.  In  his  desire  for  recog- 
nition of  Japanese-American  accom- 
plishments, he  has  most  recently  di- 
rected his  efforts  to  the  creation  of 
the  National  Japanese  American 
Museum  which  will  be  locate(i  in  Little 
Tokyo. 

The  noble  qualities  of  Mr.  Kaji  cer- 
tainly warrant  the  respect  that  has 
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been  bestowed  upon  him.  His  appetite 
for  intellectual  stimulus  continues  to 
enhance  and  motivate  his  magnani- 
mous personality.  It  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  I.  along  with  every 
other  American,  should  be  proud  of 
this  selfless  individual.* 


SECRETARY  WATTS 
CONTINUING  ABUSE  OF  POWER 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
President  Reagan  is  serious  about  get- 
ting Government  off  the  backs  of  the 
people,  he  should  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  activities  of  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt. 

Watt's  first  year  at  Interior  has  con- 
sisted of  abuse  after  abuse  of  our  laws 
in  almost  compulsive  disregard  of  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Mr.  Watt  has  dem- 
onstrated a  startling  incomprehension 
of  our  Constitution  and  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers. 

Thus,  it  is  no  suprise  that  Watt 
should  end  his  first  year  with  another 
abuse  of  power:  The  firing  of  a  young 
lobbyist  who  questioned  Watt's  fla- 
grant rightwing  radicalism.  The  Interi- 
or Department's  pressure  on  the 
young  man's  bosses  is  an  abuse  of  Fed- 
eral power  which  even  the  Reagan 
White  House  should  condemn. 

Our  former  colleague.  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  now  chairman  of  the  Wil- 
derness Society,  has  laid  out  the  case 
against  Watt's  role  as  "a  spokesman 
for  discord  and  intimidation."  I  wish 
to  share  Senator  Nelson's  letter  with 
the  supporting  documents  with  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  they  appear  at 
this  place  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Wilderness  Society, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1982. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Russell  Office  Bldg.,  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Alan:  The  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  this  week  carried  reports 
about  an  energy  company  executive.  Timo- 
thy L.  Donohoe.  who  was  fired  for  writing  a 
personal  letter  to  James  Watt  questioning 
the  Secretary's  statement  to  California 
farmers: 

'I  don't  use  the  words  'Democrats'  and 
'Republicans'.  .  .  It's  liberals  and  Ameri- 
cans." 

Mr.  Donohoe  took  exception  to  having  his 
patriotism  questioned,  and  it  cost  him  his 
Job. 

I  have  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  Secre- 
tary Watt  because  I  believe  his  policies  and 
actions  represent  a  serious  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment and  the  public  lands.  But  no 
action  since  he  became  Secretary  more  than 
a  year  ago  has  caused  me  more  concern 
than  the  undisguised  and  heavy-handed  use 
of  arbitrary  power  against  an  individual 
American  who  happened  to  have  honest  dif- 
ferences with  Mr.  Watt. 

Mr.  Donohoe  worked  for  a  Dallas  energy 
company,  Enserch.  which  holds  324  oil  and 
gas  leases  on  federal  land  and  also  has  lease 
applications  pending  before  the  Department 
of  Interior. 

Therefore,  it  could  only  have  had  a  chill- 
ing effect  on  the  chairman  of  Enserch  to  re- 
ceive a  very  pointed  letter  from  Stanley 
Hulett,  Interiors  Secretary  for  Congression- 


al and  Legislative  Affairs  and  a  key  aide  to 
Mr.  Watt,  relating  that  •the  Secretary  is, 
frankly,  surprised  at  Mr.  Donohoe  represen- 
tation in  the  attached  letter." 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  Interior 
Department  was  sending  a  clear  signal  that, 
not  only  was  the  Secretary  displeased,  but 
that  action  by  Enserch  was  expected. 

The  implications  of  this  are  enormous.  118 
million  acres  of  federal  land  have  been 
leased  to  private  oil  and  gas  companies. 
Thousands  of  lease  applications  are  pend- 
ing. The  Department  of  Interior  decides 
what  applicant  shall  be  granted  a  lease  and 
sets  the  guidelines  that  must  be  followed  in 
exploring  and  extracting  oil  and  gas. 

Is  not  this  whole  episode  a  threatening 
signal  to  all  who  do  business  with  the  Interi- 
or Department?  Rarely  has  Washington 
seen  such  a  raw  abuse  of  power. 

This  case  is  a  reprehensible  example  of  a 
consistent  pattern  of  inflammatory  and  divi- 
sive statements  that  Mr.  Watt  set  when  he 
first  took  office  and  has  followed  ever  since. 
The  record  shows  beyond  doubt  that  he  has 
created  a  climate  of  abusive  intimidation 
and  retaliation  in  dealing  with  people  or  or- 
ganizations who  disagree  with  him  or  his 
policies. 

Mr.  Watt  made  this  clear  early  in  his  ad- 
ministration. Last  March  in  his  first  major 
policy  speech,  to  national  park  concession- 
ers, he  said:  "We  mean  business,  and  when 
you  read  the  press  you're  going  to  find  out 
that  I  can  be  cold  and  calculating,  and 
indeed  I  can  ...  If  a  personality  is  giving 
you  a  problem,  we're  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
problem  or  the  personality,  whichever  is 
faster." 

During  Mr.  Watt's  confirmation  hearings 
a  year  ago.  he  pledged  "to  listen,  to  reach 
out "  and  to  "open  up  "  charuiels  of  commu- 
nication. His  words  and  actions  have  made  a 
mockery  of  that  pledge. 

In  December,  Mr.  Watt  ordered  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  officials  not  to  meet  with 
or  talk  to  professional  conservationists. 

Addressing  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  many  members  of  which 
are  regularly  involved  in  matters  before  the 
Interior  Department.  Mr.  Watt  chastised 
corporate  leaders  whose  companies  make 
contributions  to  conservation  organizations, 
specifically  naming  The  Wilderness  Society, 
Sierra  Club.  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
and  the  National  Audubon  Society. 

"The  battle  is  not  one  of  environmental 
rules.  The  battle  is  over  a  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment," he  said.  "Are  we  going  to  have  a 
centralized,  socialized  planned  economy  as 
we  had  in  the  last  administration,  or  are  we 
going  to  a  market-oriented  system?  ' 

The  Legal  Times  of  Washington  reported 
recently  that  Mr.  Watt  has  complained 
about  energy  companies'  hiring  of  Carter 
administration  officials  as  lawyers  or  con- 
sultants, and  that  the  Interior  Department 
has  made  it  known  that  Democratic  counsel 
will  not  be  welcome  at  the  agency. 

Addressing  park  concessioners,  he  de- 
nounced decades  of  Congresses,  administra- 
tions, and  cabinet  members  by  declaring 
that  he  was  going  "to  change  40-50  years  of 
bad  goveminent." 

He  has  pitted  western  states  against  east- 
ern states  and  turned  America's  land  and 
natural  resources  into  a  sectional,  political 
battleground. 

The  Reagan  administration  says  it  wants 
to  get  the  government  off  the  backs  of  indi- 
vidual Americans.  Yet,  one  individual  who 
had  the  temerity  to  question  Mr.  Watt's  as- 
sertion that  liberals  are  un-American  sud- 
denly found  the  full  weight  of  Interior  De- 
partment on  his  back,  and  was  fired. 
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Mr.  Watt  tries  to  pass  off  as  a  joke  his  dis- 
tinction between  "liberals  and  Americans." 
As  the  Donohoe  firing  demonstrates,  that 
kind  of  mean  remark  coming  from  Secretary 
Watt  is  neither  a  joke  nor  empty  rhetoric. 
As  he  said  himself.  'We  mean  business." 

As  the  enclosed  material  illustrates,  Mr. 
Watt  has  become  a  spokesman  for  discord 
and  intimidation  that  have  no  place  in  our 
free  society,  and  certainly  not  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

Chairman. 

Washington,  D.C. 
December  1.  1981. 
Hon.  James  G.  Watt, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Would  you 
kindly  furnish  a  further  clarification  of 
your  remarks,  as  reported  in  a  certain  Cali- 
fornia newspaper  and  reprinted  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post,  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  a  questioning  of  the  patriotism  of 
certain  individuals? 

For  the  record,  I  am  an  American  and  a 
liberal.  And  the  Washington  lobbyist  for  a 
$3  billion  energy  concern. 

I  would  appreciate  a  thorough  and  person- 
al reply. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Timothy  L.  Donohoe. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  IS.  1981. 
Mr.  William  McCord, 
President,  Enserch  Corporation 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  McXIIord:  I  thought  you  might 
find  interesting  a  copy  of  a  letter  delivered 
by  hand  to  the  Secretary's  Office  by  your 
Washington  representative.  The  Issue  Mr. 
Donohoe  questions  was  part  of  a  joke  the 
Secretary  told  at  a  political  fundraiser  and 
is  certainly  not  meant  to  question  the  patri- 
otism of  anyone. 

The  Secretary  is,  frankly,  surprised  at  Mr. 
Donohoes  representation  In  the  attached 
letter. 

Yours  truly, 

Stanley  W.  Hulett, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Director 
of  Congressional  and  Legislative  Af- 
fairs. 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Jan.  26. 
1982] 
Enserch  Lobbyist  Fired  For  Criticism  of 
Watt:  "Liberals' vs.  Americans"  Concept 
Challenged 

(By  Jeffry  S.  Unger) 

A  lobbyist  for  the  corporation  that  owns 
Lone  Star  Gas  Co.  has  been  fired  for  ques- 
tioning Secretary  of  Interior  James  G. 
Watt's  comment  that  the  political  world  is 
divided  between  "liberals  and  Americans." 

Timothy  L.  Donohoe,  36,  was  fired  after  a 
Watt  aide  wrote  the  lobbyist's  boss— and  in- 
cluded with  his  message  a  copy  of  a  letter 
Donohoe  had  sent  Watt  about  his  remarks. 
The  aide  said  Watt  was  "surprised  "  Dono- 
hoe would  do  such  a  thing. 

Donohoe,  who  said  today  he  still  has  not 
received  a  reply  from  Watt  or  the  depart- 
ment, was  fired  from  his  $30.000-a-year  job 
as  a  Washington  representative  for  Enserch, 
a  Dallas-based  natural  gas  company  that 
owns  Lone  Star  Gas,  earlier  this  month  for 
his  "lack  of  judgment." 

On  Dec.  1,  Donohoe  said,  he  wrote  Watt 
about  a  report  in  the  previous  day's  Wash- 
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ington  Post,  quoting  a  Fresno  Bee  story 
about  a  speech  Watt  had  made  to  a  group  of 
California  farmers.  In  the  speech  Watt  said, 
"I  never  use  the  words  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  It's  liberals  and  Americans." 

Donohoe,  In  a  telephone  Interview  this 
morning,  said  the  newspaper  article  did  not 
lead  him  to  believe  the  remark  was  made 
tongue-in-cheek,  although  Watt's  aide 
claimed  that  was  the  case. 

In  Donohoe's  letter,  written  on  private 
stationery  with  his  office  address,  the  lobby- 
ist asked  Watt  to  "kindly  furnish  a  further 
clarification  of  your  remarks  .  .  .  which 
could  be  construed  as  questioning  the  patri- 
otism of  certain  individuals. " 

"For  the  record,"  he  added,  "I  am  an 
American  and  a  liberal.  And  the  Washing- 
ton lobbyist  for  a  $3  billion  energy  con- 
cern." 

Donohoe,  whose  official  title  with  the 
company  was  federal  relations  coordinator, 
said  he  received  no  reply,  but  was  called  in 
two  weeks  ago,  by  his  supervisor,  Candlce  J. 
Shy,  and  shown  a  copy  of  his  letter  and  one 
written  Dec.  15  by  Stanley  W.  Hulett,  an  as- 
sistant to  Watt  and  director  of  the  Interior 
department's  congressional  affairs  office. 
Hulett's  letter  was  to  William  C.  McCord. 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  En- 
serch. 

Hulett  wrote:  "I  thought  you  might  find 
interesting  a  copy  of  a  letter  delivered  by 
hand  to  the  secretary  by  your  Washington 
representative. 

"The  Issue  Mr.  Donohoe  questions  was 
part  of  a  joke  the  secretary  told  at  a  politi- 
cal fund-raiser  and  Is  certainly  not  meant  to 
question  the  patriotism  of  anyone. 

"The  secretary  Is,  frankly,  surprised  at 
Mr.  Donohoe's  representation  in  the  at- 
tached letter." 

Donohoe  said  Ms.  Shy,  vice  president  for 
federal  relations,  told  him  he  was  being 
fired  for  his  "lack  of  judgment "  In  writing 
the  letter. 

Shortly  before  noon  today,  the  company 
issued  this  statement:  "This  use  of  poor 
judgment  by  Mr.  Donohoe  In  writing  such  a 
letter  was  the  basis  of  his  dismissal.  The 
fact  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  no  bearing  on 
the  decision  to  terminate  Mr.  Donohoe." 
McCords  office  referred  all  questions  to  Ms. 
Shy  In  Washington,  who  could  not  be 
reached. 

Hulett  also  was  not  available  for  com- 
ment, but  Tom  DeRocco,  acting  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  office  of  public  affairs  at  Inte- 
rior, said,  "The  letter  will  have  to  speak  for 
itself." 

Rep.  Charles  Wilson,  D-Tex.,  on  whose 
staff  Donohoe  had  worked  for  seven  years 
before  joining  Enserch  14  months  ago,  said 
he  was  disturbed  by  the  incident. 

Wilson,  who  is  from  Lufkln,  described 
himself  as  "sort  of  a  closet  defender  of  Watt 
because  I've  had  so  much  hell  with  the  ex- 
treme environmentalists  in  my  district.  But 
that's  over.  I  think  he's  as  bad  or  worse 
than  his  detractors  have  been  saying.  This 
was  a  vengeful,  nasty  thing  to  do. 

"This  Is  McCarthylsm  in  its  worse  form, " 
Wilson  said. 

Wilson  said  he  plans  to  talk  to  Rep. 
Morris  Udall,  D-Ariz.,  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Comtnlttee,  and  Rep.  Sidney 
R.  Yates.  D-IU.,  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations sulwommittee  on  interior,  to 
see  if  they  will  Investigate  the  Incident. 

"What  I'd  like  to  do,  if  they  would  do  It,  is 
get  some  hearings  to  find  out  if  the  depart- 
ment always  tries  to  get  people  fired  who 
write  critical  letters,"  Wilson  said. 


Wilson,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  was  less  critical  of  EInserch 
than  he  was  of  Watt.  "I  would  say  that  In 
circumstances  like  this  I  don't  fault  the 
company,  because  a  major  energy  company 
can  be  Intimidated  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment," he  said. 

He  said  he  called  Enserch  executives  fol- 
lowing Donohoe's  firing  but  realized  there 
was  little  point  in  pressing  the  Issue. 

Wilson  said  the  fact  that  Hulett  had 
"taken  the  trouble  to  track  down"  Dono- 
hoe's employer  and  "sent  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board.  Instead  of  to  Tim 
.  .  .  represents  the  smallness,  the  pettiness 
and  the  hatefulness  people  have  been  accus- 
ing Watt  of." 

Donohoe  went  to  work  for  Wilson  on 
March  16,  1974,  after  dropping  out  of  a 
Catholic  seminary  only  a  short  time  before 
he  was  to  be  ordained  as  a  priest.  Wilson 
called  him  a  "jack  of  all  trades"  who  han- 
dled constituent  case  work,  energy  research 
and  assisted  the  press  secretary. 

Ms.  Shy  had  once  been  Wilson's  press  sec- 
retary and  worked  with  Donohoe  when  he 
worked  for  the  congressman.  She  hired  him 
away  from  Wilson's  office  to  become  a  lob- 
byist. 

Donohoe  said  his  letter  to  Watt  was  the 
first  he  had  ever  written  on  a  private  matter 
to  a  public  official.  Watt's  luncheon  com- 
ments as  quoted  In  the  Post  "struck  a 
chord,"  Donohoe  said,  and  moved  him  to 
write  the  secretary.  Donohoe  said  he  did  not 
notify  anyone  at  Enserch  that  he  had  writ- 
ten the  letter  and  that  the  company  has  no 
policy  against  such  letters,  he  said. 


[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Jan.  27, 

1982] 

Lobbyist  Fired  Apter  Letter  to  Wait 

(By  William  J.  Choyke) 
Washington.— Until  16  days  ago,  Timothy 
Donohoe  was  one  of  two  lobbyists  In  the  re- 
spected federal  relations  office  of  Dallas- 
based  Enserch  Corp.,  a  profitable  energy 
conglomerate. 

Today  the  self-described  "liberal  and 
American"  Is  looking  for  a  new  job  after  he 
was  fired  for  questioning  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt's  recent  remarks  that  the  politi- 
cal world  was  divided  between  "liberals  and 
Americans." 

Donohoe,  36,  was  fired  earlier  this  month 
after  a  top-ranking  aide  to  Watt  complained 
to  Enserch  president  William  McCord,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Reagan  administration 
policies,  about  a  personal  letter  the  lobbyist 
wrote  to  Watt  on  Dec.  1. 

The  letter  asked  Watt  to  clarify  state- 
ments that  Included  disparaging  remarks 
about  liberals  made  during  a  secretly  taped 
speech  to  a  California  farm  group.  The 
House  of  Representatives  Is  "riddled  with  a 
bunch  of  liberals"  and  Washington  Is  more 
a  city  of  "liberals  and  Americans"  than  of 
"Democrats  and  Republicans,"  Watt  said  In 
the  speech,  which  was  first  reported  In  a 
California  newspaper. 

After  reading  about  the  speech,  Donohoe 
wrote  to  Watt  on  stationery  that  Included 
his  name  and  office  address.  Although  the 
stationery  was  purchased  by  Enserch,  it  did 
not  include  the  name  of  the  company, 
which  until  1975  was  called  Lone  Star  Gas 
Co. 

In  the  letter,  Donohoe,  identifying  him- 
self as  "the  Washington  lobbyist  for  a  $3 
billion  energy  concern,"'  said  he  was  "an 
American  and  a  liberal"  and  sought  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  statements  "which  could  be 
construed  as  questioning  the  patriotism  of 
certain  Individuals." 


He  did  not  name  his  employer. 
Two  weeks  later,  the  Interior  Department 
congressional  affairs  director,  Stanley 
Hulett,  sent  the  letter  on  to  McCord.  whose 
company  holds  many  mineral  leases  on  fed- 
eral land  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

In  a  cover  letter,  Hulett  wrote  to  McCord: 
"I  thought  you  might  find  Interesting  a 
copy  of  a  letter  delivered  by  hand  to  the  sec- 
retary (Watt)  by  your  Washington  repre- 
sentative .  .  .  The  secretary  is,  frankly,  sur- 
prised at  Mr.  Donohoe's  representation  in 
the  attached  letter. " 

Tom  DeRocco,  acting  deputy  director  of 
the  Interior's  office  of  public  affairs,  said 
late  Tuesday  that  "Mr.  Hulett  acted  with- 
out the  secretary's  knowledge  when  he  sent 
that  letter. "  While  he  said  Watt  was  sur- 
prised upon  learning  about  the  letter,  he 
said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  action  taken 
against  Hulett,  who  was  unavailable  for 
comment. 

But  DeRocco's  explanation  did  not  satisfy 
Rep.  Charles  Wilson,  D-Lufkln,  who  em- 
ployed Donohoe  for  seven  years  before  he 
joined  Enserch. 

"It  Is  a  case  of  meanness  and  McCarthy- 
Ism  on  the  part  of  Watt,'"  said  Wilson,  who 
said  Huletts  letter  was  Intended  to  Intimi- 
date Enserch. 

"I've  never  seen  anything  that  vengeful  in 
my  10  years  up  here.  To  take  the  trouble  to 
chase  him  down  and  then  write  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  his  company.  It's  abso- 
lutely an  outrage,"  Wilson  said. 

After  about  a  month  of  "dealing  with  the 
problem,"  Donohoe  said,  he  was  fired  Jan. 
11  from  his  »30,000-per-year  post  by  his  boss 
and  old  friend  Candlce  Shy.  The  order  to 
dismiss  him  originated  with  McCord,  who 
earned  $458,315  In  1980,  company  records 
show. 

"It  didn't  ever  occur  to  me  that  I  could 
lose  my  job  over  this,"  Donohoe  said.  'The 
letter  (to  Watt)  wasn't  meant  to  be  tongue- 
in-cheek  although  it  could  be  described  as 
■cheeky." 

McCord,  Enserch  chairman  and  president, 
declined  to  respond  to  questions.  But  the 
company  issued  a  statement  saying  that 
"this  use  of  poor  judgment  by  Mr.  Donohoe 
In  writing  such  a  letter  was  the  basis  of  dis- 
missal." 

Ms.  Shy,  who  worked  with  Donohoe  on 
Wilson's  staff,  said  that  since  he  began  work 
at  Enserch,  Donohoe  "had  been  doing  very, 
very  well. 

"He  had  made  a  good  contribution,"  said 
Ms.  Shy,  who  In  her  early  30s  Is  considered 
one  of  the  top  young  energy  lobbyists  In 
Washington.  "This  was  Just  too  much.  " 

While  she  did  not  have  any  specific  fig- 
ures available,  Ms.  Shy,  the  Enserch  vice 
president  for  federal  relations,  said  leases 
on  federal  lands  "does  not  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  lease  holds."  The 
company's  main  subsidiary  owned  total 
leases  of  1.9  million  net  acres  in  the  United 
SUtes  In  1980. 

A  diversified  energy  company,  Enserch 
has  experienced  rapid  growth  during  the 
past  seven  years  as  its  revenues  have  in- 
creased from  $658  million  in  1975  to  more 
than  $3  billion  in  1981.  It  now  has  several 
divisions,  Including  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.  and 
employs  more  than  20,000  persons. 

While  McCord  is  described  as  a  non-politi- 
cal company  president,  he  reported  during 
the  annual  shareholders'  meeting  last  year 
that  "nearly  everything  we  see  going  on 
with  the  Retigan  administration  is  either  fa- 
vorable or  suggestive  of  Improvements  to  be 
forthcoming." 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  26.  1982) 

Gas  Company  Lobbyist  Pired  For 

Questioning  Watt  Remark 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

A  gas  company  lobbyist  who  questioned 
Secretary  of  Interior  James  G.  Watt's  com- 
ment that  the  political  world  is  divided  be- 
tween "liberals  and  Americans"  was  fired 
from  his  Job  after  a  Watt  aide  wrote  the  lob- 
byist's boss  that  the  secretary  was  "sur- 
prised" the  lobbyist  would  do  such  a  thing. 

Timothy  L.  E>onohoe,  36,  s&id  yesterday 
he  was  fired  from  his  $30,000-a-year  Job  as 
Washington  representative  for  Enserch,  a 
I>aUas-based  natural  gas  company,  earlier 
this  month  for  his  "lack  of  Judgement. " 

On  Dec.  1,  Donohoe  said,  he  had  written 
Watt  about  a  report  in  the  previous  day's 
Washington  Post,  quoting  a  FYesno  Bee 
story  about  a  speech  Watt  had  made  to  a 
group  of  California  farmers.  In  the  speech. 
Watt  said,  "I  never  use  the  words  Republi- 
can and  Democrats.  It's  liberals  and  Ameri- 
cans." 

In  the  letter,  written  on  private  stationery 
with  his  office  address,  Donohoe  asked  Watt 
to  "kindly  furnish  a  further  clarification  of 
your  remarks  .  .  .  which  could  be  construed 
as  questioning  the  patriotism  of  certain  in- 
dividuals." 

"For  the  record,"  he  added,  "I  am  an 
American  and  a  liberal.  And  the  Washing- 
ton lobbyist  for  a  $3  billion  energy  con- 
cern." 

Donohoe  said  he  received  no  reply,  but 
was  called  in  two  weeks  ago  by  his  boss, 
Candice  J.  Shy,  and  shown  a  copy  of  his 
letter  and  one  written  on  Dec.  15  by  Stanley 
W.  Hulett,  an  assistant  to  Watt  and  director 
of  Interior's  congressional  affairs.  Hulett's 
letter  was  to  William  C.  McCord,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Enserch. 

Hulett  wrote:  "I  thought  you  might  find 
interesting  a  copy  of  a  letter  delivered  by 
hand  to  the  secretary  by  your  Washington 
representative. 

"The  issue  Mr.  Donohoe  questions  was 
part  of  a  Joke  the  secret&ry  told  at  a  politi- 
cal fund-raiser  and  is  certainly  not  meant  to 
question  the  patriotism  of  anyone. 

"The  secretary  is,  frankly,  surprised  at 
Mr.  Donohoe's  representation  in  the  at- 
tached letter." 

Donohoe  said  yesterday  that  Shy  told  him 
that  he  was  being  fired  for  his  'lack  of  Judg- 
ment" in  writing  the  letter.  Cleaning  out  his 
desk  yesterday,  he  said  he  was  still  in  a  state 
of  "shock  and  disbelief." 

William  T.  Satterwhlte,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel  for  Enserch,  last 
night  confirmed  the  basic  facts  in  Dono- 
hoe's account  but  s&ld,  "I  believe  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  comment  further." 

Interior's  Hulett  was  not  available  for 
comment,  but  Tom  DeRocco,  acting  deputy 
director  of  the  office  of  public  affairs  at  In- 
terior, said,  "The  letter  will  have  to  speak 
for  Itself." 

Rep.  Charles  Wilson  (D-Tex.),  on  whose 
staff  Donohoe  had  worked  for  seven  years 
before  Joining  Enserch  14  months  ago,  said 
he  was  disturbed  by  the  incident. 

Wilson  said  the  fact  that  Hulett  had 
"taken  the  trouble  to  track  down"  Dono- 
hoe's employer  and  "sent  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  instead  of  to  Tim 
.  .  .  represents  the  smallness,  the  pettiness 
and  the  hatefulness  people  have  been  accus- 
ing Watt  of.  I  have  been  a  defender  of  Watt, 
but  this  represents  a  kind  of  vengefulness  I 
hate  to  see."' 

DeRocco  would  not  comment  on  Wilson's 
remarks. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  26.  19821 

Lobbyist.  Jobless.  Accuses  Watt  Aide 

(By  Phil  Galley) 

Washington,  January  26.— A  Washington 
lobbyist  for  a  Texas  energy  company  says 
he  was  dismissed  after  Interior  Department 
officials  complained  to  his  employers  about 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  Interior  Secretary 
James  G.  Watt. 

The  former  lobbyist,  Timothy  L.  Dono- 
hoe. said  he  wrote  the  letter  as  a  private  cit- 
izen, and  on  personal  stationery.  In  it.  he 
said,  he  sought  a  clarification  of  Mr.  Watt's 
statement  in  November  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  "riddled  with  a  bunch 
of  liberals"  and  that  Washington  was  more 
a  city  of  "liberals  and  Americans"  than  of 
"Democrats  and  Republicans." 

Instead  of  responding,  Mr.  Donohoe  said. 
Stanley  W.  Hulett.  assistant  secretary  for 
Congressional  smd  legislative  affairs,  sent  a 
copy  of  the  letter  with  one  of  his  own  to 
William  McCord,  president  of  the  Enserch 
Corporation  of  Dallas.  Mr.  Donohoe's  em- 
ployer. A  carbon  copy  was  sent  to  Charles 
DlBona,  president  of  the  American  Petrole- 
um Institute. 

Mr.  Hulett  said  in  his  letter,  Mr.  Donohoe 
continued,  that  "the  issue  Mr.  Donohoe 
questions  was  part  of  a  Joke  the  Secretary 
told  at  a  political  fund-raiser  and  is  certain- 
ly not  meant  to  question  the  patriotism  of 
anyone." 

According  to  the  Donohoe  account,  the 
letter  concluded:  ""The  Secretary  is,  frankly, 
surprised  at  Mr.  Donohoe's  representation 
in  the  attached  letter."" 

Mr.  McCord  did  not  return  a  reporter"s 
telephone  call  today.  Neither  did  Mr.  Watt 
nor  Mr.  Hulett.  even  though  a  message  was 
left  with  their  offices  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Donohoe  said  he  was  told  two  weeks 
ago  by  his  supervisor.  Candice  J.  Shy.  vice 
president  for  Federal  relations  for  Enserch, 
that  Mr.  McCord  had  decided  to  dismiss  him 
for  a  lack  of  Judgment  in  writing  the  letter. 

""It  still  boggles  my  mind."'  said  Mr.  Dono- 
hoe. who  is  36  years  old  and  describes  him- 
self as  "both  a  liberal  and  bui  American."'  He 
added,  "I  can't  believe  my  company  is  doing 
this  to  me." 

Mr.  Donohoe  said  Representative  Charles 
Wilson,  Democrat  of  Texas,  for  whom  he 
worked  for  serven  years  on  energy  matters, 
had  tried  to  persuade  Enserch  officials  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  telephone  interview, 
characterized  Mr.  Hulett's  action  as  "an  aw- 
fully, awfully  cheap  shot"  and  said  he 
planned  to  take  the  matter  before  appropri- 
ate House  committees. 

Mr.  Donohoe  said  he  had  decided  to  write 
the  letter  after  reading  newspaper  accounts 
of  Mr.  Watt's  remarks  to  a  group  of  Califor- 
nia farmers  last  November.  Although  the 
meeting  was  closed  to  reporters,  a  farmer 
taped  the  Secretary's  remarks  and  made  the 
tape  available  to  The  Fresno  Bee. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  27.  1982] 
Aide  Sats  Watt  Not  Involved  in 
Lobbyist's  Firing 
A  spokesman   for  Secretary   of   Interior 
James  G.  Watt  said  yesterday  that  Watt 
never  saw  the  letter  one  of  his  aides  sent  to 
an  energy  company  executive  that  led  to 
the  firing  of  the  company's  Washington  lob- 
byists. 

Timothy  L.  Donohoe  was  fired  from  his 
$30.000-a-year  Job  with  Enserch.  a  Dallas- 
based  natural  gas  company,  after  writing 
Watt   a  letter  questioning  the  secretary's 


statement  quoted  in  a  newspaper  article 
that  he  divided  the  political  world,  not  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats,  but  be- 
tween "liberals  and  Americans. " 

Instead  of  replying  to  Donohoe.  Stanley 
W.  Hulett.  an  assistant  to  Watt  and  director 
of  Interior's  congressional  liaison  office, 
sent  a  copy  of  Donohoe's  letter  to  William 
C.  McCord,  the  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Enserch.  Hulett  wrote  that 
"the  secretary  is.  frankly,  surprised  at  Mr. 
Donohoe's  representation  in  the  attached 
letter.""  Enserch  then  fired  Donohoe. 

Douglas  Baldwin,  Interior"s  director  of 
public  affairs,  said  yesterday  that  Watt 
"was  not  involved  in  that  [Huletts]  letter. 
He  learned  about  it  when  he  read  it  in  the 
paper  today."'  Later.  Baldwin  added  that 
Watt  had  read  Donohoe's  letter  and  was 
""surprised""  at  its  contents,  but  Baldwin  in- 
sisted that  Watt  gave  "no  instructions  to 
anyone  on  the  staff  to  pursue  it  further. " 

Hulett  continued  to  refuse  telephone 
calls,  but  Baldwin  said  that  answering  the 
letter  ""was  within  the  scope""  of  Hulett"s 
office.  Asked  why  Hulett  had  written  to  the 
corporation  president,  with  a  copy  to  the 
head  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
rather  than  to  Donohoe.  Baldwin  said: 
""Often  a  letter  of  praise  is  sent  to  a  supervi- 
sor so  the  subordinate  gets  credit."" 

Asked  if  that  was  the  intent  in  this  case, 
he  said,  "No. " 

Meantime,  Candice  J.  Shy,  the  head  of 
Enserch"s  Washington  office,  said  the  ""bad 
Judgment"'  for  whch  Donohoe  was  fired  was 
his  reference  to  himself  as  an  energy  com- 
pany lobbyist  and  the  fact  that  the  sta- 
tionery on  which  he  wrote,  while  not  having 
the  company  name,  did  have  its  Washington 
address  and  phone  number. 

[Prom  the  Legal  Times,  Jan.  11.  19821 

Interior  Warns  Against  Retaining 

Political  Outsiders 

(By  W.  John  Moore) 

At  least  four  ex-Carter  administration  at- 
torneys now  striving  to  develop  an  energy 
and  environment  practice  in  Washington 
have  found  their  efforts  hindered  by  Interi- 
or Department  officials  who  have  warned 
present  or  prospective  clients  against  retain- 
ing politically  undesirable  lawyers. 

The  intimidation  ranges  from  comments 
by  some  Interior  Department  officials  that 
they  prefer  to  deal  with  Republican  law 
firms,  to  outright  threats  to  some  compa- 
nies that  their  outside  counsel  will  not  be 
welcome  at  the  agency,  according  to  former 
Carter  administration  officials. 

The  Interior  Department  scare  tactics 
have  worked  in  varying  degrees,  according 
to  sources.  In  at  least  one  case,  the  client 
dropped  his  lawyer  and  the  law  firm  and 
sought  new  counsel.  In  another  instance, 
the  client  shifted  part  of  the  legal  work  at 
Interior  to  a  Republican  consultant;  and  in 
a  third  case,  the  attorney  agreed  that  a 
more  politically  palatable  member  of  his 
law  firm  should  represent  his  client  at  Inte- 
rior. As  a  result,  the  lawyers  conceded  that 
the  tactics  have  Injured  both  their  pocket- 
books  and  their  pride. 

In  the  rarefied  air  of  high-level  Washing- 
ton law.  "denying  access  to  an  attorney  is 
like  signing  a  death  warrant  for  his  prac- 
tice," said  one  lawyer.  As  a  result,  the  attor- 
neys targeted  by  Interior  declined  to  discuss 
their  problems  on  the  record. 

Agency  officials  declined  to  respond  to 
questions  about  the  attorneys,  despite  Legal 
Times'  repeated  phone  calls  to  Interior  Sec- 
retary James  G.  Watt's  office,  to  other  de- 
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partment  officials,  and  to  Interior's  public 
affairs  office. 

Although  Watt  did  not  specifically  discuss 
lawyer  representation  with  the  attorneys 
clients,  the  lawyers  maintain  that  the 
highly  charged  partisan  atmosphere  at  the 
agency  is  created  by  Watt. 

"My  suspicion  is  that  Watt  is  right  on  top 
of  this.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  knows  this  game 
intimately.  He  knows  exactly  how  to  cripple 
people,"  said  one  former  Interior  Depart- 
ment attorney. 

terrible  mistake 

According  to  another  source.  Watt  ""com- 
plained about  energy  companies'  hiring 
Carter  administration  officials  as  lawyers  or 
consultants  and  what  a  terrible  mistake  it 
was"  at  a  meeting  last  summer  with  ap- 
proximately 10  industry  officials.  The  law- 
yers claim  that  W.  Perry  Pendley,  deputy 
assistant  secretary  for  energy  and  minerals, 
and  David  C.  Russell,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary for  land  and  water  resources,  discour- 
aged energy  companies  from  hiring  former 
Carter  administration  lawyers. 

"This  quasi-official  policy  met  with  favor 
in  the  department,"  said  one  lawyer.  ""I 
cant  imagine  any  political  appointee 
making  these  kinds  of  statements  to  compa- 
nies without  feeling  pretty  comfortable  that 
he  would  be  supported  by  Mr.  Watt. "  said 
another  attorney. 

"What  really  distinguishes  this  adminis- 
tration from  any  other  one  that  I  have  seen 
in  my  20  years  in  Washington  is  this  kind  of 
petty  vindictiveness,"  said  a  former  Justice 
Department  lawyer  now  in  private  practice. 

Although  the  former  Carter  administra- 
tion attorneys— all  of  whom  held  high-level 
legal  positions  at  the  Interior  Department- 
believe  that  the  officials'  actions  are  unfair 
and  unethical,  they  point  out  that  any  com- 
plaints would  boomerang  and  only  erode  ex- 
isting clients'  confidence  in  their  legal  abili- 
ty and  access  to  power.  ""If  there  is  a  percep- 
tion among  your  clients  that  you  are  an  un- 
touchable then  you  really  are  through," 
noted  one  lawyer.  "To  complain  would  be 
extremely  foolish. "  added  another  attorney. 
"The  only  attitude  to  take  is  that  I'm  going 
to  be  here  a  lot  longer  than  they  are." 

For  the  same  reason,  the  four  attorneys 
contacted  by  Legal  Times  agreed  to  discuss 
the  matter  only  off  the  record,  fearing  that 
any  mention  of  their  names  or  their  law 
firms"  identity  would  only  further  endanger 
their  relationship  with  their  clients. 

"If  I  had  a  stable  of  clients,  I  could  talk 
more  openly,"  noted  one  of  the  attorneys. 
"My  one  major  client  came  to  me  because  of 
my  experience  and  reputation.  I'm  not  a 
rainmaker,  and  I  don't  want  to  endanger  my 
relationship  with  this  client,"  he  added. 
republican  consultant 

Nevertheless,  the  lawyers  agreed  to  dis- 
cuss the  Interior  Departments  actions  on  a 
not-for-attribution  basis.  In  one  instance, 
for  example,  an  Alaskan-native  group  repre- 
sented by  a  former  higher-level  Interior  of- 
ficial was  told  by  one  Reagan  appointee  to 
get  another  counsel.  Instead,  the  group  de- 
cided to  retain  its  lawyer,  but  hired  a  Re- 
publican consultant  as  well. 

Another  lawyer  who  has  lost  three  clients 
said  one  of  them  told  him  that  an  Interior 
Department  deputy  assistant  secretary 
frowned  on  the  company"s  legal  counsel. 

A  legal  services  office  in  the  West,  inter- 
ested in  securing  a  contract  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Interior,  was 
considering  hiring  a  former  Interior  official 
as  a  consultant  on  the  contract.  But  the 
deal  eventually  fell  through  after  the  attor- 


neys  name  was  mentioned  in  Washington. 
At  the  point  the  details  of  the  deal  got 
back  to  Washington  and  my  name  was 
heard  in  connection  with  the  case— at  that 
point  all  negotiations  were  suspended."'  said 
the  lawyer. 

A  former  Justice  Department  lawyer  now 
in  private  practice  encountered  similar 
problems  with  Interior.  After  he  resolved  a 
case  out  West  involving  his  client  and  Inte- 
rior's Bureau  of  Land  Management,  an  Inte- 
rior official  called  the  client  directly  and 
complained  about  the  client's  hiring  a 
former  Carter  administration  lawyer.  Interi- 
or's interference  '"caused  serious  reverbera- 
tions in  that  law  firm, "  according  to  one  at- 
torney. 

According  to  one  lawyer,  his  client  was 
told  by  a  political  appointee  at  Interior  that 
while  he  liked  the  lawyer  personally,  "[the 
attorney]  is  not  going  to  be  welcome  repre- 
senting you  [here). " 

The  lawyers  who  have  encountered  diffi- 
culties at  Interior  admit  to  being  baffled 
and  confused  by  the  problems.  They  agree 
that  in  Washington— where  one  administra- 
tion's lawyers  become  the  next  administra- 
tion's lobbyists— this  type  of  pressure  is 
highly  unusual.  "My  God,  half  the  people 
who  came  around  to  see  us  at  Interior  were 
former  Nixon  or  Ford  people,  and  we  never 
gav-e  it  a  thought, "  said  one  of  the  attorneys 
now  running  into  trouble  at  his  old  agency. 

""This  is  really  a  case  of  misplaced  parti- 
sanship," noted  another  lawyer,  who 
stressed  that  the  government  needs  the 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas  that  comes  from 
contacts  with  the  other  side. 

But  another  attorney  affected  by  the 
threats  to  his  clients  admitted  there  is  very 
little  he  can  do.  "I  would  not  try  to  flout 
that  policy,  whatever  it  is,  to  the  detriment 
of  my  client,"  he  said.  "I  have  asked  one  of 
my  colleagues  who  is  politically  more  at- 
tuned to  represent  my  client  In  this  type  of 
situation." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Report,  Nov.  16. 

1981] 

Chamber  Renews  Fiscal-Policy  Stand 

(By  R.  T.  Gray) 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  ral- 
lied behind  president  Reagan  in  the  escalat- 
ing controversy  over  his  economic  policies. 

At  its  quarterly  meeting,  the  chamber 
board  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
reaffirming  strong  support  for  the  Reagan 
program. 

The  statement  declared,  "The  transition 
from  over-dependence  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  a  revitalized  private-enterprise 
economy  will  not  occur  quickly  or  easily. 

"Yet,  the  course  the  president  has  charted 
is  sound  and  deserves  the  unwavering  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives.'" 

Earlier.  Vice  president  George  Bush  said 
In  an  appearance  before  the  board,  ""the 
president  is  determined  to  stay  the  course: 
you  have  nothing  to  worry  about.  .  .  .  This 
president  is  not  about  to  retreat  under  fire." 

Bush  told  the  directors  that  of  the  many 
groups  with  which  he  comes  in  contact, 
'"none  has  been  more  steadfast  than  you, 
not  always  to  the  benefit  of  your  own  inter- 
ests. .  .  .  You  have  stood  on  the  basis  of 
principle.  The  president  appreciates  your 
support  enormously."" 

In  other  activities  at  the  meeting: 

Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  said  the 
battles  he  is  embroiled  in  with  his  critics  go 
beyond  strict  environmental  concerns  and 
involve  efforts  of  his  opponents  to  thwart 


administration  efforts  to  restore  a  free- 
market  economy. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  dis- 
puted claims  that  the  president's  planned 
military  buildup  will  aggravate  Inflation. 

In  reaffirming  its  support  for  the  presi- 
dent's economic  initiatives,  the  Chamber 
noted  it  had  been  the  first  national  organi- 
zation to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the  pro- 
gram Reagan  announced  Feb.  19. 

"We  took  this  action."  the  board  said,  "in 
full  confidence  that  the  Reagan  package  of 
budget  reductions,  tax  cuts,  regulatory 
relief  and  moderation  in  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  offered  a  winning  formula  for 
a  new  era  of  economic  prosperity  in  the 
1980s." 

The  board's  support  did  not  extend,  how- 
ever, to  the  administration's  recent  proposal 
to  raise  additional  Income  through  what  the 
White  House  calls  revenue  enhancements. 

The  proposed  steps  deal  with  tax  account- 
ing rules  affecting  contracts,  energy  tax 
credits,  co-insurance,  payment  schedules  for 
corporate  taxes  and  industrial  development 
bonds. 

The  board  said  the  tax  policies  for  which 
it  had  renewed  its  support  were  designed  to 
increase  savings  and  investment  but  that 
the  new  proposals  would  seriously  Jeopard- 
ize those  goals.  The  directors  said  In  a  state- 
ment: 

"Great  uncertainty  would  be  created 
throughout  the  business  community  be- 
cause any  major  tax  revision  proposals 
would  reopen  the  debate  that  culminated  in 
the  recent  enactment  of  the  tax  bill  and  in- 
crease economic  uncertainty." 

In  his  speech  to  the  board.  Bush  noted 
there  are  already  positive  economic  trends 
despite  critics'  assertions  that  the  presi- 
dent's program  is  falling. 

He  noted  declines  in  Inflation,  the  prime 
Interest  rate  and  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
count rate. 

"This  is  at  least  a  start. "  he  said.  "If  we 
are  fair  with  each  other,  it  is  not  a  bad  start 
at  all." 

In  a  particularly  hard-hitting  talk  to  the 
board  members.  Watt  said  many  businesses 
were  helping  finance  organizations  attempt- 
ing to  block  his  efforts  to  restore  market 
concepts  to  the  energy  field  and  make  more 
effective  use  of  natural  resources  In  general. 

He  listed  specifically  the  Audubon  Socie- 
ty, the  National  WUdllfe  Federation,  the 
Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth  and  the 
Wilderness  Society. 

"The  battle  is  not  one  of  environmental 
rules.  The  battle  is  over  a  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment,"  he  said.  "Are  we  going  to  have  a 
centralized,  socialized  planned  economy  as 
we  had  In  the  last  administration,  or  are  we 
going  to  a  market-oriented  system?" 

Weinberger  said  reductions  In  military 
and  non-military  spending  did  not  have  an 
equal  Impact  on  reducing  the  federal  deficit. 

Reducing  transfer  payments,  he  said, 
would  lower  the  budget  on  virtually  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis.  But  a  dollar  cut  from 
military  spending  only  reduces  the  deficit  53 
cents,  he  noted,  because  of  the  manner  In 
which  military  outlays  return  revenue  in 
the  form  of  worker  and  corporate  taxes. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  8,  1982) 

How  Interior  Is  Changing.  From  the 

Inside 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 

Last  August,  the  Interior  Department 
tried  to  reverse  more  than  10  years  of  feder- 
al policy  toward  the  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute 
Indian  tribe  by  recommending  that  the  Jus- 
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tice  Department  not  challenge  a  court 
ruling  that  would  have  provided  less  water 
to  the  Nevada  tribe  and  more  to  a  federal 
reclamation  project. 

Although  Justice  didn't  buy  Interior's  rec- 
onunendatlon,  it  was  an  example  of  a  subtle 
effort  by  Interior  Secretary  James  G.  Watt 
and  his  assistants  to  bring  their  philosophy 
to  Interior  through  administrative  changes 
and  new  interpretations  of  old  laws. 

The  changes  have  taken  place  mainly  in 
Interior's  solicitor's  office  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  two  offices  that  have  been 
targeted  by  conservatives  as  enclaves  of  en- 
vironmental activism. 

According  to  interviews  with  department 
employes,  the  changes  involve  not  only 
heavy  pressure  to  come  up  with  legal  opin- 
ions favorable  to  administration  positions— 
whether  or  not  they  will  hold  up  In  court- 
but  also  transfers  and  personnel  changes 
that  have  caused  many  of  the  lawyers  to 
look  for  new  Jobs. 

A  recent  evaluation  of  Watt's  first  year  at 
Interior,  circulated  to  the  department,  said 
that  the  solicitor  and  his  top  deputies  are 
"important  personnel  who  can  advance  ad- 
ministration policies,"  and  that,  to  imple- 
ment those  policies.  Carter  administration 
holdovers  who  do  not  agree  with  those  poli- 
cies must  be  removed. 

Lawyers  say  there  have  been  major 
changes  in  the  way  they  are  asked  to  do 
their  work.  They  say  that  virtually  all  legal 
decisions  are  being  reviewed  by  political  ap- 
pointees In  the  solicitor's  office  to  make 
sure  they  are  In  line  with  Watt's  policies. 
They  add  that  there  are  major  changes  in 
the  type  of  cases  that  are  being  pursued. 

Douglas  Baldwin,  an  assistant  to  Watt,  ac- 
knowledged that  there  have  been  changes  in 
management  procedure,  but  he  says  those 
are  the  prerogative  of  any  new  secretary. 

As  one  example.  Interior  has  initiated  vir- 
tually no  new  cases  on  behalf  of  Indian 
tribes  since  Watt  took  over.  In  addition,  the 
department  has  also  instituted  a  policy,  re- 
sisted so  far  by  the  Justice  Department,  of 
giving  state  courts  Jurisdiction  in  Indian 
water  rights  cases.  The  cases  traditionally 
have  been  heard  In  federal  court  because  of 
the  animosity  between  the  tribes  and  the 
states. 

On  natural  resources,  department  lawyers 
say  the  emphasis  has  shifted  toward  encour- 
aging development.  For  example,  depart- 
ment sources  say  Interior  officials  are  work- 
ing on  a  legal  argument  that  would  give  the 
president,  rather  than  Congress,  the  power 
to  approve  development  in  areas  under 
study  as  possible  wilderness  areas. 

Department  lawyers  also  say  there  have 
been  far  fewer  appeals  of  cases  that  Interior 
loses,  even  when  Interior  may  have  had  a 
good  chance  of  winning  on  appeal. 

"Their  attitude  seems  to  be  that  if  indus- 
try won  in  the  first  place  they  must  have 
been  right,"  one  lawyer  said. 

Employes  In  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
say  there  Is  so  much  encouragement  now  to 
cooperate  with  the  states  that  one  employe 
put  up  a  sign  saying:  'State  Permits  Ap- 
proved While  You  Wait!" 

"There  are  two  categories  of  persons  In 
the  department:  liberals  and  Americans," 
said  one  lawyer  who  asked  not  be  identified. 
"I've  been  told  not  to  bother  with  any 
option  not  in  line  with  what  the  administra- 
tion policy  is." 

A  lawyer  who  recently  left  the  solicitors 
office  said,  "I  think  what  happens  essential- 
ly is  those  in  the  solicitor's  office  who  pro- 
vide legal  arguments  that  don't  go  the  way 
they    want    are    simply    circumvented.    In 


terms  of  providing  effective  legal  advice,  the 
solicitor's  office  has  been  destroyed." 

Employes  in  both  offices  say  they  believe 
that  Watt  is  also  trying  to  get  rid  of  lawyers 
he  is  afraid  may  stand  in  his  way. 

Last  March  Watt  announced  the  firing  of 
51  employes  in  the  solicitor's  office,  includ- 
ing 28  lawyers.  He  said  the  office  had  ex- 
ceeded its  hiring  ceiling  and  that  the  em- 
ployes had  been  hired  illegally  by  the 
Carter  administration. 

But  less  than  two  months  later  the  de- 
partment advertised  for  six  new  lawyers, 
some  at  salary  levels  at  least  twice  that  of 
most  those  fired. 

Harman  Kallman,  a  spokesman  for  the 
agency,  said  in  an  interview  that  the  attor- 
neys fired  from  Interior  were  not  rehired 
because  they  did  not  have  "the  skills  the  de- 
partment needed  most.  Most  were  Junior 
people  with  limited  experience  and  back- 
ground. Since  everyone  counts  [at  a  time  of 
reduced  budgets],  we'll  try  to  get  the  most 
skilled  and  senior  people  we  can." 

But  Rep.  Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee's oversight  subcoremiittee,  noted  at  a 
hearing  that  one  of  the  new  lawyers  had  ex- 
perience in  personal  injury  and  child  custo- 
dy cases,  not  natural  resources  law. 

Markey  asked  Watt  last  July  to  provide 
the  subcommittee  with  extensive  informa- 
tion on  the  new  lawyers,  but  so  far  most  of 
it  has  not  been  provided,  his  aides  said. 

Last  May  Watt  also  announced  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Surface  Mining  Office,  which 
enforces  strip-mining  regulations.  During 
the  trsLnsition  period  the  office  was  targeted 
by  the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  conservative 
research  group,  for  its  'zealotry." 

Watt  was  forced  to  back  off  on  a  major 
part  of  the  reorganization— transferring 
OSM's  technical  services  division  from 
Denver  to  Casper,  Wyo.— after  congressional 
hearings  indicated  that  the  move  would  be 
as  hard  on  industry  as  on  the  Interior  em- 
ployees. But  by  then  nearly  half  the  em- 
ployes in  that  office  had  quit. 

There  also  have  been  widespread  resigna- 
tions among  the  legal  staff  in  Denver,  forc- 
ing the  department  to  fly  lawyers  back  and 
forth  from  Washington. 

The  latest  personnel  change  is  the  trans- 
fer of  at  least  13  lawyers  in  the  solicitor's 
office.  The  transfers  involve  major  moves, 
from  coast  to  coast  in  some  cases,  and  in 
many  Instances  will  shift  lawyers  into  areas 
about  which  they  know  nothing. 

Harold  Baer,  for  example,  has  worked  in 
the  Denver  office  as  a  trial  attorney  in  the 
area  of  minerals,  oil  and  gas.  He  is  being 
transferred  here,  where  his  field  will  be  wil- 
derness, grazing  and  right-of-way  law. 

"They  told  me  they  needed  my  expertise," 
he  said.  But,  he  said,  he  is  unfamiliar  with 
his  new  area. 

Baldwin  said  the  transfers  were  "deemed 
to  be  necessary  for  the  placing  of  staff  re- 
sources where  the  work  is.  .  .  .  There's 
always  a  certain  amount  of  distress  when 
people  have  to  be  transferred  .  .  .  but  they 
all  work  for  the  goverrmient  for  the  benefit 
of  the  taxpayer." 

He  insists  that  the  moves  are  not  a  way  of 
getting  rid  of  unwanted  lawyers. 

Others  disagree.  'I  believe  they're  going 
to  have  a  wholesale  housecleanlng  in  this 
place,"  one  lawyer  said.  "But  none  of  us  are 
political,  none  of  us  are  policy  makers.  I 
think  it's  more  a  sickness  that  anyone  who 
was  there  when  they  came  in  cannot  be 
trusted.  We're  all  a  little  at  a  loss  as  to  why 
this  is  happening,  but  I  think  there  are 
more  to  come,  many  more  to  come." 


Watt  on  AiIerica,  Americans 

i.  the  un  americans:  liberals  and 

environmentalists 

"They  (National  Audubon)  don't  want  a 
government  that  believes  in  people.  They 
want  a  government  that  believes  in  central- 
ized, socialist  planning."— Watt  speaking  at 
Colorado  Resource  Consortium  luncheon. 
Quoted  in  "Watt  Delivers  GOP  Pitch  to 
Mining  Industry."  The  Colorado  Sun,  Sept. 
30.  1981. 

•I  don't  use  the  words  'Democrats'  and 
'Republicans'  .  .  .  It's  liberals  and  Ameri- 
cans."—Watt  speaking  to  farmers  in  Los 
Banos,  CA.  Quoted  in  "The  Park  Service 
Feels  an  Early  Winter  Chill  from  Watt's  In- 
terior," L.A.  Times,  Nov.  8,  1981. 

"But  I  underline  to  you  folks  and  friends 
that  we  are  in  a  battle  for  individual  liberty 
.  .  .  not  for  farming  .  .  .  not  for  minerals 
.  .  .  not  for  oil  and  gas  .  .  .  but  to  our  very 
form  of  government.  It  goes  back  to  what 
makes  a  nation  great,  and  it  is  how  it  man- 
ages its  human  resources  and  its  natural  re- 
sources. The  battleground  is  not  what  our 
critics  would  like  you  to  believe  it  is  .  .  .  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  We  are  all  for 
that.  It  is  for  our  form  of  government, 
which  leads  to  our  liberty."— Watt  quoted  in 
Editorial.  World  of  Agricultural  Aviation, 
November  1981. 

"What  is  the  real  motive  of  the  extreme 
environmentalists,  who  appear  to  be  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  their  objectives  at 
whatever  cost  to  society?  Is  it  to  simply  pro- 
tect the  environment?  Is  it  to  delay  and 
deny  energy  development?  Is  it  to  weaken 
America?"— "Scenario  for  Ravaging  the 
West, "  by  James  Watt,  Denver  Post,  1978. 

""We  mean  business,  and  when  you  read 
the  press  you're  going  to  find  that  I  can  be 
cold  and  calculating  and  indeed  I  tun  ...  If 
a  personality  is  giving  you  a  problem,  were 
going  to  get  rid  of  the  problem  or  the  per- 
sonality, whichever  is  faster.""— Watt  speak- 
ing to  the  Conference  of  National  Park  Con- 
cessioners. Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1981. 

"I  continue  to  be  a  sagebrxish  rebel.  .  .  . 
We  are  rebelling  against  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats who  would  snuff  out  America."— Watt 
speaking  to  the  Republican  Western  States 
Conference.  Quoted  in  "Sagebrush  Rebel- 
lion a  success.  Watt  says. "  Tri-City  Herald 
(Pasco,  WA),  Oct.  19,  1981. 

"Environmentalists.  .  .  .  That's  a  facade 
for  liberal  democrats."— Watt  quoted  in 
Pete  HamiU's  column.  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Oct.  18, 1981. 

"I  feel  truly  sorry  for  those  individuals 
who  signed  the  petition  sincerely,  only  to 
find  out  that  they  were  misled  by  unin- 
formed and  uncarrying  environmental  ex- 
tremists."—Watt  quoted  In  Editorial.  El 
Dorado  Times  (Kansas),  Nov.  3,  1981. 

"And  those  very  few  people  in  Washing- 
ton who  lost  their  privileged  position  to  the 
accesses  of  power  don't  like  the  fact  that 
they  got  kicked  out  and  we  let  Americans 
come  in,  sportsmen  and  hunters  and  miners 
and  timbermen.  And  we  opened  up  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  people."— Watt  speaking  at 
Republican  fundraiser  in  Wyoming,  Septem- 
ber 1981,  as  televised  In  "60  Minutes"  report 
January  10,  1982. 

""I  fear  that  our  states  may  be  ravaged  as  a 
result  of  the  actions  of  the  environmental- 
ists—the greatest  threat  to  the  ecology  of 
the  west."— "Scenario  for  Ravaging  the 
West,"  by  James  Watt.  Denver  Post.  1978. 

II.  ELITISTS  vs.  THE  PEOPLE 

"The  President  was  brought  to  power  by  a 
restlessness  of  the  people  because  they 
needed  change  and  he  represents  change 
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and  those  old  time  liberals  that  don't  want 
change  are  gonna  frustrate  we  conservatives 
who  want  change  every  chance  they  can  and 
we've  gotta  change  40-50  years  of  bad  gov- 
ernment. To  accomplish  that,  we  fired  every 
person  In  the  Department  of  Interior  that 
was  a  presidential  appointee.  I  mean  we've 
cleaned  every  one  of  them  out  and  then  we 
started  appointing  good  people.  "—Watt 
speaking  to  the  Conference  of  National 
Park  Concessioners  Washington,  D.C. 
March  9,  1981. 

""  We  feel  that  the  NRA  is  representative 
of  the  real  conservation  movement  in  this 
country,"  Watt  says  In  the  January  issue  of 
"The  American  Hunter." 

Watt  also  reassured  hunters  concerned 
that  his  pro-development  policies  might 
wreck  their  sport.  "When  I  was  growing  up 
in  Wyoming,"  he  said,  it  was  often  the 
timber  roads  and  the  mine  roads  that  al- 
lowed us  to  get  at  the  good  hunting  and 
fishing  areas.'  "—Watt  quoted  in  "Executive 
Notes. "  Washington  Post,  January  21,  1982. 
"In  a  conflict  between  preservationists 
and  sportsmen,  we're  going  to  the  sports- 
men. We've  sent  the  signals,  so  if  there's  to 
be  a  wedge  driven  between  the  conservation 
community  we'll  help  drive  the  wedge.'"— 
Interview  with  Watt.  Field  and  Stream.  De- 
cember 1981. 

"Watt  later  told  reporters  that  environ- 
mental 'special  Interest'  groups  promoting 
•frivolous  uses'  of  public  land  are  the  ones 
outside  most  people's  thinking  on  environ- 
mental issues."— St.  Louis.  UPI,  May  11, 
1981. 

"There  was  a  tendency  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1970s  to  turn  the  administration  of 
conservation  and  environmental  laws  over 
to  the  single  purpose  groups— to  those  who 
saw  preservation  as  their  only  goal,  to  those 
who  refused  to  consider  the  economic  needs 
of  our  society,  to  those  who  viewed  people 
as  an  intrusion  on  nature.  ...  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  turn 
Alaska  Into  one  huge  museum  of  Natural 
History."— Watt  speaking  to  the  Anchorage 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Anchorage,  AK. 
Aug.  10,  1981. 

""Wyoming,  as  well  as  other  states,  had 
Just  been  locked  up  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  set  aside  for  a  few  backpackers 
rather  than  the  rest  of  us  who  might  want 
to  use  a  four-wheeler  or  go  horseback  riding 
or  develop  some  energy.  .  .  .  America's  re- 
sources were  put  here  for  the  enjoyment 
and  use  of  people,  now  and  In  the  future, 
and  should  not  be  denied  to  the  people  by 
elitist  groups."— Interview  with  Watt.  Na- 
tion's Business,  September  1981. 

"What  we  seek  is  to  move  the  pendulum 
from  the  far  extreme  of  preservatlonism  to 
the  center  where  we  can  protect  the  envi- 
ronment, build  our  economy  and  strengthen 
our  national  security."— Watt  speaking  to 
the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion. Minneapolis,  MN.  Oct.  27,  1981. 

"With  this  Administration  came  a  dedica- 
tion to  a  new  beginning  in  stewardship  of 
natural  resources— a  new  beginning  which 
recognizes  that  stewardship  is  more  than 
blind  commitment  to  preservation— a  new 
beginning  which  seeks  a  common  sense  bal- 
ance between  development  of  resources  and 
preservation  of  resources— a  new  beginning 
which  encourages  rather  than  hinders  the 
private  enterprise  system."- Watt  speaking 
to  The  National  Association  of  Realtors. 
Miami  Beach,  FL.  Nov.  16,  1981. 

III.  THE  WEST  vs.  THE  EAST  OR  WATT"S  CIVIL 
WAR 

"My  thesis  is  that  because  of  the  actions 
being  taken  by  extremists  to  delay  or  stop 


the  orderly  development  of  energy  re- 
sources, the  nation  is  likely  to  suffer  energy 
shortages  and  thus  severe  economic  hard- 
ship. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs,  If  not  mil- 
lions, will  be  in  jeopardy.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  politicians  in  Washington  will 
seize  on  the  crisis  and  take  whatever  action 
is  needed  to  extract  energy  from  the  West- 
em  states,  in  order  to  light  and  heat  the 
East  and  to  maintain  Jobs  In  the  Midwest 
and  on  the  East  Coast.  .  .  . 

I  fear  for  our  ecology  In  the  West  and  for 
our  lifestyle.  When  the  economic  pressures 
start  strangling  the  Eastern  states  due  to 
short  supplies  of  energy,  their  political  lead- 
ership will  come  after  our  resources."— "Sce- 
nario for  Ravaging  the  West."  by  James 
Watt.  Denver  Post,  1978. 

"Theyll  nationalize  the  lands  to  deliver  to 
their  Eastern  constituents.  If  the  lands  are 
developed  by  the  federal  government  rather 
than  by  the  private  sector,  that  will  destroy 
our  way  of  life  in  the  West.  "—Watt  quoted 
In  Pete  HamiU's  column.  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Oct.  18.  1981. 

"I  fear  that  the  Eastern  states,  the  indus- 
trial states,  will  turn  on  our  West  to  get  the 
energy.  I  already  see  it  coming  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  severance  tax.  You  watch  that 
fight  grow,  and  when  the  Eastern  states  and 
the  industrial  Midwest  realize  they  are 
losing  their  economic  base  and  political 
clout  to  the  Sun  Belt  and  to  the  West  be- 
cause energy  costs  there  are  not  rising  as 
fast  as  in  New  England  and  the  Midwestern 
states,  they  will  turn  on  our  Western  states 
and  come  in  on  a  crash  program  to  develop 
the  coal  and  other  resources.  And  when 
they  do.  the  Federal  government  will  come 
in  with  a  crash  program  and  destroy  our 
ecology."— Interview  with  Watt.  Field  and 
Stream.  December  1981.* 


AN  UNNEEDED  HORROR 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently wrote  President  Reagan  asking 
that  he  not  certify  the  production  of 
binary  nerve  gas  as  essential  to  the 
Nation's  national  defense.  I  cited  a 
number  of  specific  reasons  for  my  op- 
position to  reentering  the  chemical 
warfare  race  and  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  have  an  opportunity  to  thor- 
oughly review  the  issue  before  any  de- 
cision is  made  leading  to  nerve  gas  pro- 
duction. 

For  the  purpose  of  informing  my 
colleagues,  I  would  ask  that  the  Janu- 
ary 29,  1982  New  York  Times  article 
"An  Unneeded  Horror"  by  Tom 
Wicker  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It 
carefully  examines  the  implications  of 
a  nerve  gas  production  decision  and 
provides  a  discussion  of  the  issues  that 
will  be  useful  to  every  Senator. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29.  1982] 
An  Unneeded  Horror 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

President  Reagan  apparently  is  ready  to 
notify  Congress  that  he  has  ordered  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  program  to  produce  binary 
nerve  gas  for  chemical  warfare— the  worst 
possible  answer  to  the  Soviet  Union's  uncon- 
scionable ""yellow  rain." 

Ours,  after  all,  is  an  open  society  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  Is  not.  So  we  will  openly  pro- 
claim—in the  budget  and  elsewhere— that 


we  are  rebuilding  a  chemical  warfare  capac- 
ity that  we  will  use  if  necessary.  But  the 
Russians,  despite  solid  evidence  that  they 
have  developed  and  used  toxic  substances 
for  lethal  purposes  ("yellow  rain ")  in  Asia, 
do  not  and  probably  never  will  admit  having 
done  so. 

Many  will  believe  them,  out  of  hope  and 
naivete,  and  the  propaganda  advanta«e  will 
be  with  the  Russians  from  the  beginning.  In 
this  case,  that's  no  small  matter.  Binary 
nerve  gas,  like  yellow  rain.  Is  a  horror 
weapon,  effective  primarily  against  civilians. 
It's  lethal  within  minutes  to  anyone  who 
breathes  it.  and  capable  of  poisoning  the  at- 
mosphere of  huge  areas  for  days  at  a  time. 
Americans.  In  fact,  will  be  double  propa- 
ganda losers  In  that  we  will  have  forfeited 
the  advantage  we  now  should  have  in  the 
evidence  that  the  Russians  are  using  yellow 
rain.  That  evidence  should  be  emphasized 
by  the  United  States  in  every  way  and  in 
every  forum  possible;  so  should  Moscow's 
willingness  to  violate  the  1925  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol by  which  it  renounced  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  Instead,  if  it  develops 
binary  nerve  gas  Itself,  the  United  States 
will  dissipate  a  sound  moral  and  political  po- 
sition. 

In  1969,  President  Nixon  renounced  first 
use  of  chemical  agents  and  ordered  an  end 
to  their  production.  President  Ford  formally 
signed  the  Geneva  Protocol— prohibiting 
use  but  not  possession  of  chemical  weap- 
ons—and proposed  a  world  treaty  to  outlaw 
chemical  warfare. 

If  Mr.  Nixon's  order  is  now  reversed,  the 
United  States  will  not  literally  have  violated 
either  the  Protocol  or  his  pledge  against 
first  use.  But  with  Moscow  steadfastly  deny- 
ing any  Involvement  in  chemical  warfare, 
many  will  be  only  too  eager  to  ask  why  a 
nation  that  dropped  the  first  atomic  bomb 
and  spread  lethal  herbicides  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos  Is  developing  binary  nerve  gas  If  it 
doesn't  intend  to  use  it. 

The  answer.  Pentagon  officials  say.  is  that 
if  the  Russians  have  chemical  weapons  we 
must  have  them,  too,  to  deter  them  from 
their  use.  But  the  United  States  already  has 
ample  stocks  of  older  chemical  weapons; 
and  this  answer  raises  the  military  ques- 
tions whether  effective  deterrence  requires 
that  we  match  the  Russians  weapon-for- 
weapon  in  every  category,  or  whether  the 
overall  deterrent  effect  of  all  our  military 
forces  is  sufficient. 

Put  It  another  way:  can  the  Russians'  use 
of  chemical  warfare  be  deterred  only  by  the 
threat  of  chemical  warfare  turned  back 
against  them?  Need  we  sacrifice  moral  and 
propaganda  advantage,  add  a  new  dimension 
to  the  superpower  arms  race  and  expand 
the  world's  inventory  of  genocidal  weapons, 
all  in  order  to  deter  the  use  of  yellow  rain? 
Particularly  when  we  already  have  stock- 
piles of  gas  artillery  shells? 

Richard  Halloran  of  The  New  York  Times 
reports  that  the  Pentagon  regards  Europe 
as  the  likeliest  chemical  war  battlefield,  and 
plans  to  stockpile  its  new  gas  shells  there, 
perhaps  In  Britain.  But  shouldn't  we  have 
learned  something  from  the  anti-nuclear 
demonstrations  In  European  cities  and  from 
the  anti-nuclear  attitudes  of  Governments 
like  those  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  of 
the  British  Labor  Party? 

At  the  root  of  this  rising  tide  of  opinion  is 
the  fear— however  ill  founded— that  Europe 
will  be  devastated  in  a  superpower  nuclear 
war  that  would  leave  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  untouched.  Are  we  now  to 
add  to  this  nightmare  the  idea  that  a  super- 
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power  chemical  war  might  also  be  fought  in 
Europe? 

If  so.  European  paranoia  about  American 
as  well  as  Soviet  intentions  will  be  surely 
heightened,  and  the  stresses  that  are  al- 
ready wracking  the  NATO  alliance  will  be 
increased — also  in  the  name  of  deterrence. 

More  than  $2  billion  is  being  projected  for 
producing  binary  nerve  gas  in  1983  and 
1984,  and  more  will  be  required  later.  That 
money  would  be  far  better  spent,  and 
achieve  more  real  Western  security,  if  it 
were  devoted  instead  to  research  and  devel- 
opment of  defensive  equipment  and  tech- 
niques against  yellow  rain  and  other  chemi- 
cal weapons,  and  if  the  fruits  of  that  effort 
were  made  available  to  any  and  all  nations 
feeling  themselves  threatened  by  chemical 
warfare. 

That  would  make  it  clear  who  really  poses 
the  threat,  and  who  wants  to  help  the  world 
avoid  it.  So  would  a  determined  attempt  to 
negotiate  with  the  Russians  and  all  nations 
a  total  renunciation  of  the  use  or  possession 
of  chemical  weapons.  But  producing  those 
weapons  ourselves  will  divert  the  world's  op- 
probrium from  its  proper  target  in  Moscow, 
while  adding  one  more  horror  to  those  that 
already  haunt  the  future.* 


CRIME  AND  (NON)PUNISHMENT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  years 
one  of  the  most  unprosecuted  crimes 
in  our  society  has  been  drunken  driv- 
ing. We  have  viewed  the  problem  with 
tolerant  indifference,  notwithstanding 
the  25,000  deaths  we  continue  to  sus- 
tain, year  after  year,  on  our  Nation's 
highways.  With  as  many  as  6  out  of 
every  10  drivers  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights  legally  intoxicated,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  number  of 
drunk  drivers  who  ever  see  the  inside 
of  a  courtroom  is  statistically  insignifi- 
cant. And,  of  those  who  are  arrested, 
80  percent  or  more  will  receive  proba- 
tion or  suspended  or  deferred  sen- 
tences. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  S.  671, 
to  establish  a  national  "alcohol  traffic 
safety  standard."  My  bill  would  en- 
courage each  State  to  provide  uni- 
form, mandatory  penalties  for  convict- 
ed dnmken  drivers,  in  addition  to  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  for  alcoholics  and 
chronic  offenders.  Recognizing  that 
drunk  driving  is  the  major  safety  prob- 
lem on  our  highways,  and  treating  it 
as  a  problem  that  is  truly  national  in 
scope,  is  the  first  step  in  ending  the 
tolerant  Indifference  that  has  allowed 
this  carnage  to  continue  for  so  long.  I 
am  pleased  that  just  this  week.  Sena- 
tors Baocus  and  Hatfield  have  joined 
in  cosponsoring  S.  671.  Identical  legis- 
lation is  pending  in  the  House,  which 
has  the  cosponsorship  of  110  Mem- 
bers. 

The  greatest  incentive  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  against  drunken  driving  is 
the  continuing  toll  this  tragedy  is  ex- 
tracting from  the  country's  future: 
Our  youth.  Although  drivers  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24  comprise  only 
about  20  percent  of  all  licensed  driv- 
ers, they  account  for  nearly  half  of  all 


alcohol  related  fatalities  on  the  high- 
ways. The  February  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  contains  a  moving  article  on 
the  impact  of  drunk  driving  on  our  Na- 
tion's young  people,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  this  very  disturbing  account 
with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Febru- 
ary 1982  article  from  Reader's  Digest, 
entitled  "Crime  and  (Non)Punishment, 
U.S.A.— Drunk  Driving:  A  License  To 
Kill,"  be  reprinted  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Readers  Digest.  February  19821 
Crime  and  (Non)Punishment.  U.S.A.— 
Drunk  Driving:  A  License  to  Kill 

Gaithersburg,  Md.— Peter  Weiger  was  a 
popular  hlghschool  sophomore.  He  was  a 
4-H  Club  member  and  a  Boy  Scout.  He 
enjoyed  parties  and  girl.s. 

Then  one  night  his  parents  received  the 
visit  that  haunts  them  to  this  day.  Your 
son.  the  police  officer  said,  has  been  hit  by  a 
car.  A  half-hour  later  he  was  pronounced 
dead— the  victim  of  an  alcohol-related  acci- 
dent. 

The  Weigers  are  angry  that  what  hap- 
pened to  thetr  16-year-old  son  has  happened 
to  so  many  thousands  of  America's  sons  and 
daughters.  Orunk-driving  crashes  represent 
the  nation's  single  greatest  killer  of  people 
between  16  and  24.  and  cause  nearly  half  of 
the  nations  highway  deaths,  according  to 
federal  highway-safety  authorities. 

Over  the  last  decade,  more  than  250.000 
Americans  have  died  because  of  drunk  driv- 
ers-more than  four  times  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  during  ten  years  of  fight- 
ing in  the  Vietnam  war.  One  of  every  two 
Americans  will  be  involved  in  an  alcohol-re- 
lated auto  crash  in  his  or  her  lifetime. 

■The  drunk-driving  problem  In  this  coun- 
try has  reached  epidemic  proportions."  says 
John  MouldCTi.  a  research  psychologist  with 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. It's  a  national  outrage  that 
even  when  thousands  of  people  are  being 
killed  each  year  by  drunk  drivers,  our  socie- 
ty continues  to  accept  drinking  and  driving 
as  a  normal  part  of  daily  life." 

Peter  Weiger  was  walking  down  a  country 
road  that  rainy  night  when  a  neighbor  in  a 
pickup  truck  ran  over  him  and  kept  going. 
The  driver  of  another  car  copied  the  tag 
number,  and  the  truck's  driver  was  prompt- 
ly arrested. 

According  to  court  records.  Edgar  Garfield 
Rogers  was  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  hit- 
and-run  and  driving  while  Impaired  by  alco- 
hol. He  was  fined  $610. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union.  February  1982) 
Drunk  Driving 

San  Diego— It  was  midnight  back  in  Con- 
necticut, but  Walter  PItzpatrick  couldn't 
sleep.  The  person  convicted  of  killing  his  19- 
year-old  son  and  another  student  at  the 
University  of  San  Diego  had  been  sentenced 
that  day.  Before  he  went  to  bed.  the  father 
wanted  to  Itnow  what  that  sentence  had 
been. 

Told  the  sentence.  PItzpatrick  was  silent 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  "That  hurts 
more  than  I  thought  it  would. " 

Jaun  Ramirez  Acosta.  20.  who  pleaded  no 
contest  to  a  charge  of  vehicular  manslaugh- 
ter, received  one  year  In  a  minimum-security 
honor  camp,  a  barracks-type  facility  where 
there  are  no  armed  guards.  He  would  serve 
only  eight  months. 


Paul  PItzpatrick  and  Matt  Boyd  had  gone 
to  the  university  gym  to  shoot  some  baskets 
that  Saturday  afternoon.  The  gym  was  in 
use,  so  they  left  for  another  facility  several 
blocks  away. 

Driving  a  friend's  car.  Ramirez  was  racing 
up  the  San  Diego  street  at  a  speed  of  more 
than  80  miles  per  hour.  The  car  struck  the 
youths  from  behind.  PItzpatrick  and  Boyd 
were  killed  Instantly. 

Ramirez  and  three  passengers  fled  the 
scene.  Three  and  a  half  hours  later,  after  he 
was  apprehended,  a  blood  test  showed  him 
to  be  legally  intoxicated. 

Ramirez  also  had  no  driver's  license— with 
reason:  he  was  on  probation  for  vehicular 
hit-and-run  driving  in  an  alcohol-related 
wreck  less  than  two  years  before.  Court  rec- 
ords showed  his  performance  while  on  pro- 
bation was  unsatisfactory.  Twice  he  had 
been  arrested  for  alcohol-related  offenses. 

The  district  attorney's  office  was  unaware 
of  Ramirez's  driving  record  when  it  entered 
into  a  plea-bargain  arrangement  that  result- 
ed in  his  sentence  to  the  honor  camp.  His 
defense  attorney  said  it  would  not  have 
made  any  difference.  "I've  seen  a  lot  of  this 
type  of  case."  he  said.  "This  is  a  normal 
result— occasionally  one  will  go  to  prison, 
but  not  often." 

(Prom  the  Press.  February  19821 
Dhunk  Driving 

Tracy.  Calif.— The  auto  veered  off  the 
road,  striking  bicyclist  LeMoln  Stille  from 
behind.  The  victim,  a  mathematics  teacher 
at  Clover  Middle  School,  was  thrown  100 
feet  to  the  road's  gravel  shoulder.  He  died 
of  massive  head  injuries.  The  auto's  driver 
did  not  stop. 

When  Richard  Cagle  arrived  home,  police 
reports  say  he  was  confronted  by  his  wife, 
who  saw  the  damage  to  the  car.  She  drove 
him  back  to  the  accident  scene.  There  they 
were  questioned  by  police. 

According  to  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  (CHP).  Cagle  conceded  he  had  been 
the  driver  of  the  car  involved  in  the  acci- 
dent. Tests  showed  Cagle's  blood-alcohol 
level  to  be  nearly  2'/2  times  the  point  of 
legal  Intoxication.  He  faced  a  preliminary 
hearing  In  Tracy  Municipal  Court  on 
chsu'ges  of  felony  vehicular  manslaughter, 
felony  hit-and-run  and  felony  drunk  driving. 
It  wasn't  the  first  time  he  had  t>een  In  the 
Tracy  court. 

Only  two  weeks  before,  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  hit-and-run  and  drunk  driving— his 
fifth  drunk-driving  conviction  in  the  last 
seven  years— and  sentenced  to  180  days  in 
jail.  The  sentence,  however,  was  stayed  so 
that  Cagle  could  attend  to  some  personal 
matters.  Without  that  postponement  he 
would  have  gone  to  jail  three  days  before 
the  fatal  crash. 

When  charges  relating  to  the  death  of 
Stille  were  brought  before  a  Superior  Court 
judge  in  Stockton,  the  defendant's  lawyer 
argued  that  his  client's  confession  occurred 
before  police  read  him  his  Miranda  right  to 
remain  silent.  The  judge  agreed.  Evidence 
provided  at  the  accident  scene  by  the  de- 
fendant's wife  also  was  disallowed. 

There  was  no  witness  who  could  identify 
Cagle  as  the  driver  of  the  auto  that  killed 
Stille.  The  judge  dismissed  all  charges 
against  him. 

"It's  one  of  the  frustrating  things  that 
happen. "  CHP  Lt.  Orval  Ellis  later  would 
say.  "Not  many  worry  about  the  rights  of 
the  victims— just  the  accused." 

A  tribute  to  Stille.  who  had  taken  money 
from    his    teacher's    salary     to    purchase 
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weight-lifting  equipment  for  the  school,  was 
placed  in  the  Clover  yearbook.  'There  are 
some  people  whose  absence  diminishes  all  of 
us  permanently:  because  they  are  unique 
they  will  not  come  our  way  again,"  the  trib- 
ute reads.  "LeMoln  Stille  was  such  a 
person." 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  American, 
February  19821 
Drunk  Driving 

Wilmington.  Mass.— The  17-year-old 
driver  of  an  automobile  in  which  four  teen- 
age girls  were  killed  in  a  late-night  head-on 
collision  had  been  convicted  of  drunk  driv- 
ing less  than  three  months  before. 

LIssa  Sweetland,  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
fatal  crash,  had  been  fined  $93.75  and  faced 
revocation  of  her  license  after  she  drove  a 
car  into  a  stone  wall  in  the  previous  late- 
night  crash.  She  appealed  the  drunk-driving 
conviction,  however,  and  the  judge  who 
heard  the  appeal  continued  her  case  with- 
out a  finding. 

The  teen-agers  were  killed  when  their 
auto  veered  Into  the  path  of  an  oncoming 
station  wagon.  The  station  wagon's  driver 
was  seriously  Injured. 

Analysis  of  blood  samples  of  the  four  girls 
showed  them  all  to  be  legally  intoxicated, 
according  to  a  state  motor-vehicle  official. 
(The  level  of  alcohol  in  LIssa  Sweetland  was 
placed  at  .47— nearly  five  times  the  point  of 
legal  intoxication.) 

The  medical  examiner  said  that  .45  Is  con- 
sidered the  level  at  which  surgery  can  be 
performed  without  anesthesia. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis-Dispatch,  February 

1982] 

Drunk  Driving 

St.  Louis.— Lonnie  Colyer.  as  one  police 
officer  would  say.  was  a  loaded  gun  the 
night  that  he  left  the  suburban  tavern  to 
drive  to  his  home.  Moments  later,  his 
pickup  truck  veered  into  an  oncoming  lane, 
smashing  into  a  motorcycle.  Two  teen-agers 
riding  on  the  cycle  were  killed. 

Colyer  was  a  chronic  traffic  offender  who 
for  many  years  had  slipped  through  the 
criminal-justice  system.  The  fatal  crash 
turned  out  to  be  his  fourth  drunk-driving 
charge  In  the  past  year  alone.  In  light  of  his 
history,  such  an  accident  may  have  been  in- 
evitable. 

When  the  fatal  accident  occurred,  Colyer 
was  awaiting  sentencing  on  one  of  these 
drunk-driving  charges.  His  sentencing  had 
been  postponed  twice  while  his  well-known 
and  high-priced  attorney  sought  to  obtain  a 
suspended  Imposition  of  sentence.  That  was 
a  favorite  tactic  of  lawyers  representing  cli- 
ents charged  with  drunk-driving.  And  they 
usually  succeeded.  A  Post-Dispatch  study  of 
St.  Louis  County  courts  showed  that  in  1979 
eight  of  ten  drunk-driving  defendants  re- 
ceived a  suspended  imposition  of  sentence— 
and  walked  away  with  nothing  on  their  driv- 
ing records  to  indicate  an  alcohol-related 
arrest. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  February 

1982] 

Drunk  Driving 

Washington.  D.C.-^Laura  Lamb's  expres- 
sive blue  eyes  scanned  the  cameras  and 
crowd  surrounding  her.  The  16-month-old 
child  will  never  be  able  to  use  her  hands  or 
legs.  Laura  is  a  quadriplegic  for  life. 

The  child  was  brought  to  a  Capitol  Hill 
hearing  room  as  a  symbol  of  the  human  suf- 
fering caused  by  repeat-offender  drunk  driv- 
ers—the target  of  a  fledgling  national  cam- 


paign being  waged  by  a  Fair  Oaks,  Calif.- 
based  organization  known  as  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers  (MADD.)  Laura's 
mother.  Cindi  Lamb  of  Baltimore,  Md..  and 
Candy  Lightner  of  Fair  Oaks  announced 
that  MADD  was  sponsoring  a  petition  cam- 
paign calling  for  a  Presidential  conunission 
and  federal  legislation  to  effectively  reform 
drunk -driving  laws. 

Mrs.  Lamb  recalled  the  afternoon  when 
she  and  Laura  were  driving  to  the  grocery. 
Their  vehicle  was  struck  head-on  by  a  car 
driven  by  a  man  whose  traffic  record  had  25 
separate  entries.  Including  three  arrests  for 
driving  while  Intoxicated. 

Mrs.  Lightner  told  how  her  13-year-old 
daughter  was  struck  from  behind  by  a  car 
driven  by  a  man  who  fled  the  a<xident 
scene— a  man  who  had  been  released  on  bail 
from  another  hit-and-run  drunk-driving  ac- 
cident just  two  days  earlier;  a  man  who  still 
had  a  valid  California  driver's  license  al- 
though he  had  had  three  drunk-driving  ar- 
rests In  the  last  four  years. 

Carl  Lightner  was  walking  to  a  school  only 
a  few  blocks  from  her  home  when  she  was 
killed. 

Russell  J.  Newcomer,  Jr..  on  probation  for 
armed  robbery  at  the  time  of  the  Lamb  acci- 
dent, pleaded  guilty  to  drunk  driving.  He 
was  sent  to  prison  for  violating  probation.  A 
judge  added  two  years  for  the  crash  that 
crippled  Laura  Lamb. 

Clarence  William  Busch  pleaded  no  con- 
test to  felony  vehicular  manslaughter  in  the 
death  of  Carl  Lightner.  He  was  sentenced  to 
two  years  in  prison,  though  most  of  his  sen- 
tence was  spent  in  a  community  correctional 
center.  The  drunk-driving  charge  pending 
against  Busch  when  Can  was  killed  was  dis- 
missed as  part  of  a  plea-bargain  agreement. 
While  still  in  custody.  Busch  was  notified 
by  the  California  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles that  he  would  be  eligible  for  rein- 
statement of  his  license  once  he  could  show 
proof  of  financial  responsibility. 


STANDING  UP  FOR  FREEDOM 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  country's  history  is  filled  with  sto- 
ries of  gtmiption  and  inventiveness  in 
the  fswie  of  adversity.  Last  week  we 
commemorated  the  100th  armiversary 
of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, and  no  one  exemplified  those 
qualities  more  than  he  did  when  he 
was  crippled  by  polio. 

I  am  proud  to  report,  though,  that 
the  mold  was  not  broken  with  F.  D.  R. 
Seven  years  ago,  Donald  L.  Ausmus  of 
Independence,  Mo.,  was  similarly 
struck  down.  Involved  in  a  motorcycle 
accident,  he  was  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down.  But  he  responded  to  this 
tragic  blow  with  courage  and  creativi- 
ty. Working  in  his  basement,  he  in- 
vented a  device  that  allowed  paraple- 
gics like  himself  to  stand  and  move 
about.  As  a  result,  he  will  be  honored 
this  weekend  by  Intellectual  Property 
Owners,  Inc..  as  their  Inventor  of  the 
Year  for  1981. 

American  ingenuity  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  this  Nation  since  the  days 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 140,  designating  February  11. 
1982,  as  "National  Inventors'  Day," 
and  I  am  proud  to  claim  Donald 
Ausmus  as  one  of  my  constituents. 


I  ask  that  an  article  about  Mr. 
Ausmus  that  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Kansas  City  Times,  entitled  "Standirig 
up  for  Freedom,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Standing  Up  for  Freedom 
(By  Mack  Alexander) 
Three  years  ago  Hilda  Stokes  stood  up  for 
the  first  time  in  eight  years  to  cook.  Mike 
Evans,  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  re- 
modeled his  kitchen. 

Both  victims  of  auto  accidents,  they  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  ever  again  hanging  up 
their  own  clothing,  straightening  a  picture 
on  the  wall  or  picking  up  something  from 
the  floor. 

But  a  device  invented  by  an  Independence 
man.  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  for 
seven  years,  freed  the  two  paraplegics  from 
their  wheelchairs. 

The  inventor.  Donald  L.  Ausmus.  has  been 
named  Inventor  of  the  Year  for  1981.  He 
will  be  honored  this  weekend  In  Washington 
in  conjunction  with  National  Inventor's  Day 
on  Sunday  at  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office. 

Mr.  Ausmus  will  be  the  10th  recipient  of 
the  award  given  by  Intellectual  Property 
Owners  Inc.,  a  10-year-old  non-profit  trade 
association  representing  people  and  corpora- 
tions holding  patents.  The  trade  association 
will  introduce  the  La  Plata.  Mo.,  native  and 
his  Invention  to  the  press  Friday  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Ausmus  said  the  device,  dubbed  the 
Moto-Stand  because  it  allows  paralyzed 
people  to  stand  and  move  about,  is  his  legs 
on  wheels,  something  the  former  mechanic 
has  needed  since  May  4.  1975.  when  his  mo- 
torcycle crashed  in  a  dirt-bike  race. 

Mr.  Ausmus'  motorcycle  Injured  his  spinal 
cord,  ending  his  hobby  of  racing  cars,  boats 
and  motorcycles.  Mr.  Ausmus,  the  father  of 
two  teen-age  daughters,  was  paralyzed  from 
the  chest  down.  Although  he  knew  he  would 
not  walk  again,  he  did  not  want  to  spend  his 
life  in  a  wheelchair. 

"I  had  been  a  mechanic  since  I  was  10 
years  old. "  he  said.  "I  had  a  shop  In  my 
basement.  I  wanted  to  do  the  things  I  had 
been  able  to  do.  I  wanted  to  stand  up 
again." 

Mr.  Ausmus.  a  high  school  graduate,  came 
to  Independence  In  1963  and  took  a  job  at  a 
trucking  firm.  During  work  breaks,  he  said, 
he  and  his  buddies  would  race  In  two-wheel, 
upright  dollies  used  for  carting  heavy  boxes. 
The  races  gave  him  the  idea  of  putting  a 
motor  on  a  dolly  and  strapping  himself 
standing  up  in  It. 

Three  months  later  he  had  built  a  proto- 
type, and  he  took  it  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Institute  of  Kansas  City  to  demonstrate  It. 
A  20-year-old  paraplegic  asked  to  try  it.  Mr. 
Ausmus  said. 

"I  did  It  really  because  I  wanted  to  get  to 
stand  on  my  feet  again. "  he  said.  "But  when 
this  boy  stood  up  on  it.  he  started  to  cry.  I 
saw  this  boy  cry.  It  made  me  feel  great.  I 
knew  how  he  felt.  I  knew  how  happy  he 
was." 

"That's  when  I  realized  that  I  could  be 
able  to  help  other  people  by  making  this 
thing  better." 

The  device  proved  very  popular.  People 
began  asking  him  to  build  one  for  them.  Mr. 
Ausmus  said.  He  built  five  in  his  basement, 
making  improvements  with  each.  But  they 
became  more  expensive,  he  said.  The  first 
one  cost  about  $850  and  the  fifth  cost  about 
$1,300. 
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Because  he  was  losing  money.  Mr.  Ausmus 
said,  he  looked  for  a  manufacturer.  Several 
national  firms  expressed  interest,  he  said, 
but  none  decided  to  manufacture  it. 

Last  year  he  was  contacted  by  Larry 
Lynch,  marketing  representative  for  The 
Advanced  Technology  Corp.,  a  Kansas  City 
firm  started  last  year  to  manufacture  Moto- 
Stand,  he  said.  The  firm  has  dealers  in  15 
states  and  can  manufacture  30  stands  a 
month.  Mr.  Lynch  said.  He  put  the  retail 
cost  at  about  $3,100. 

Mr.  Ausmus'  device  is  44  inches  tall, 
weighs  130  pounds,  stands  on  three  wheels 
and  comes  equipped  with  two  forward 
speeds  and  reverse.  It's  battery  powered  and 
turns  In  a  circle.  Its  36-inch  turning  radius 
allows  it  to  be  maneuvered  around  tight  cor- 
ners. Of  slim  design.  It  scoots  easily  through 
doors.  Some  models  lean  forward. 

"I  can  wash  dishes,  do  all  kinds  of  domes- 
tic chores,"  Mr.  Elvans,  33,  said.  'Its  a  good 
Invention  for  people  who  wtuit  to  be  able  to 
do  things  they  used  to  do.  I  plan  to  put  in 
all  new  waterllnes  this  spring." 

"It's  terrific  to  be  able  to  stand  up, "  Mrs. 
Stokes,  69,  said.  "I  can  fool  around  in  my 
apartment.  I  can  reach  things  I  can't  reach 
from  my  wheelchair.  It's  really  a  godsend." 

Sandy  Martin,  director  of  physical  ther- 
apy at  the  Rehabilitation  Institute,  said. 
Mr.  Ausmus'  device  is  unique  in  the  freedom 
it  gives  to  severely  disabled  people.  It  pro- 
vides an  emotional  and  psychological  lift  to 
the  handicapped  and  improves  their 
chances  for  employment,  she  said. 

"Emotionally,  it  helps  a  great  deal, "  Mrs. 
Stokes  said.  "It  gives  you  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence when  you  can  move  around  and 
do  things  for  yourself.  It's  hard  trying  to 
prepare  a  meal  from  a  wheelchair.  I  burned 
myself  twice  trying  to  do  it." 

Ms.  Martin  said  the  device  requires  far 
less  exertion  than  heavy  leg  braces  and 
crutches. 

"If  I  had  to  do  without  it  now. "  Mr. 
Ausmus  said,  "it  would  be  like  taking  away 
my  legs  again."* 


THE  TRAGIC  SITUATION  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  almost 
every  day  there  are  press  reports  of 
murders  and  other  atrocities  being 
committed  against  civilians  in  El  Sal- 
vador. It  is  particularly  distressing 
that  so  many  of  these  reports  involve 
accounts  of  violent  acts  being  perpe- 
trated by  Salvadoran  security  forces 
against  their  own  civilian  population. 

El  Salvador  is  experiencing  a  bloody 
civil  war  that  could  eventually  lead  to 
a  Communist  takeover.  If  that  hap- 
pens, it  Ls  likely  that  basic  human 
rights  will  be  brutally  repressed,  and 
El  Salvador  could  serve  as  the  base  for 
a  poisonous  infection  spreading 
throughout  Central  America.  Ironical- 
ly, continued  acts  of  violence  by  Salva- 
doran security  forces  could  contribute 
to  the  very  result  that  none  of  the 
non-Conununist  elements  in  El  Salva- 
dor want.  If  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
conclude  that  their  principal  oppres- 
sor is  the  current  military-dominated 
Junta,  they  may  throw  caution  to  the 
wind  and  cast  their  lot  with  the  guer- 
rilla forces. 

That  is  why  I  recently  joined  in 
sponsoring  an  amendment  to  the  for- 


eign assistance  authorization  act  pro- 
hibiting further  military  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  unless 
the  President  certifies  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  EI  Salvador  is  undertaking 
various  reforms  including  "achieving 
substantial  control  over  all  elements 
of  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens." 
The  purpose  of  this  certification  was 
twofold:  First,  it  was  intended  to  help 
President  Duarte  accomplish  the  re- 
forms to  which  he  has  stated  he  is 
committed:  and  second,  it  was  intend- 
ed to  strengthen  President  Reagan's 
hand  in  influencing  events  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

On  January  29.  President  Reagan 
certified  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  was  taking  the  steps  stipulat- 
ed in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  On 
February  1,  during  a  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearing  on  elections 
in  Central  America,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thomas  Enders  com- 
mented on  the  President's  certifica- 
tion and  reported  that  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  increase  the  level  of 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador.  The 
committee,  on  February  8,  will  hold  a 
hearing  devoted  solely  to  examining 
the  President's  certification. 

That  hearing  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  committee  to  look  care- 
fully at  the  administration's  justifica- 
tion for  continuing  a  military  assist- 
ance relationship  with  El  Salvador  and 
for  increasing  the  current  level  of 
arms  being  sent  to  that  country.  That 
justification  will  have  to  be  studied 
carefully  in  light  of  recent  press  re- 
ports on  atrocities  committed  by  Sal- 
vadoran security  forces  and  in  light  of 
assertions  by  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  and  the  American  Watch 
Committee  that  there  is  a  pattern  of 
"systematic  murder,  torture,  and  arbi- 
trary arrests"  by  government  security 
forces. 

Any  major  foreign  policy  initiative 
in  order  to  be  successful  must  have 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
American  people.  The  administration 
proposes  to  increase  our  involvement 
in  support  of  the  Salvadoran  military 
junta,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to 
get  at  the  truth  as  to  just  what  kind  of 
government  the  junta  is  and  whether 
it  has  any  significant  support  among 
the  Salvadoran  people.  If  we  do  not 
get  good  answers  to  those  questions,  I 
doubt  that  the  American  people  will 
support  closer  military  ties  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran junta. 

I  have  always  been  troubled  by  the 
administration's  emphasis  on  throwing 
weapons  at  what  are  basically  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  problems  in 
El  Salvador,  Moreover,  I  fear  that  by 
increasing  the  level  of  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador  we  are  running 
the  risk  of  causing  the  military  offi- 
cers who  dominate  the  governing 
junta  to  conclude  that  they  do  not 


have  to  do  anything  further  to  stop 
the  violence  against  their  own  people. 
America  has  a  role  to  play  in  bring- 
ing peace  and  needed  reforms  to  El 
Salvador,  but  we  must  be  certain  that 
by  stepping  up  military  aid  we  are 
really  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  those  objectives.  We  do  not  want  a 
Communist  takeover;  but  we  also  do 
not,  I  hope,  wish  to  be  the  arsenal  of 
right-wing  oppression.* 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  description  "Bath-built" 
has  long  been  equated  with  excellence 
and  dependability  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  the  Bath  Iron  Works  has  fol- 
lowed a  rather  stormy  course  on  its 
way  to  making  Maine  the  shipbuilding 
capital  of  the  world. 

I  have  seen  no  better  account  of 
BIW's  century-long,  "see-saw"  history, 
than  the  following  article  in  Down 
East  Magazine,  written  by  well-known 
Maine  author  and  columnist  John  N. 
Cole.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  and 
for  the  Record  this  story  of  how  BIW 
overcame  the  handicaps  of  location, 
size,  and  a  "roller-coaster"  financial 
history  to  beccnne  an  invaluable  asset 
to  Maine  and  the  country. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  Down  East  Magazine] 

ToDR  DE  Force  on  the  Kennebec 

< By  John  N.  Cole) 

It  was  impossible  to  see  the  black  waves 
rising  against  the  black  sky  of  a  stormy 
night  in  late  November,  but  on  the  bridge  of 
the  trawler  400  miles  at  sea  the  first  mate  at 
the  helm  and  a  passenger  beside  him  knew 
the  North  Atlantic  was  in  turmoil. 

One  minute  they  braced  to  maintain  their 
balance  as  the  ship  reared  on  the  foamy 
shoulders  of  an  oceanic  swell,  then  shud- 
dered at  the  peak  of  the  twenty-foot  sea. 
weightless  for  the  instant  before  she  pivoted 
into  the  waiting  trough.  In  their  guts,  the 
two  men  could  feel  the  split  second  when 
gravity  gave  way,  and  they  hung  on.  know- 
ing what  came  next. 

As  the  ship  careened  into  the  trough  and 
met  the  sea  head  on.  her  bow  plates  boomed 
like  a  steel  drum,  the  sound  resounding 
through  the  vessel.  The  ship's  riveted  skin 
buckled  ever  so  slightly,  the  stress  could  be 
felt  the  length  of  her  keel  as  if  a  giant 
sledge  had  struck  deep  belowdecks. 

Then  came  the  pause,  the  wait  for  the 
ship  to  reassert  herself,  to  regain  control,  to 
push  herself  from  the  valley,  to  climb  the 
next  sea. 

That  was  the  longest  moment— when  anx- 
iety flashed  its  signals  of  momentary  alarm 
and  the  passenger  supposed  the  ship  could 
crack  like  a  walnut  shell  against  the  chili 
Atlantic. 

Sensing  the  tension,  the  mate  tapped  a 
brass  plate  on  the  binnacle.  "Don't  worry. "' 
he  said,  "she's  Bath  built.  She  wont  have 
any  trouble  with  this  blow,  even  if  she  is  a 
bit  past  her  prime." 

Bending  to  scrutinize  the  plate  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  pilothouse,  the  passenger  could 
read:  "MV  Delaware— Bath  Iron  Works— 
1937."  More  than  a  quarter-century  had 
passed  since  the  Delaware  went  down  the 
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way  and  into  the  Kennebec  River.  Since 
then,  she  had  done  her  work  as  a  trawler  for 
her  first  owners,  Boston's  Booth  fisheries, 
and  ten  years  later  had  been  transferred  to 
the  U.S.  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Service  as  a 
gear  research  vessel  operating  out  of 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  It  was  from  that 
doughty  New  England  port  that  she  had 
sailed  on  this  November  mission  off  New- 
foundland to  search  for  swordflsh  along  the 
Gulf  Stream's  thermocline.  And  it  was  from 
that  stormy  location  that  the  146-footer 
would  return  without  incident  and  as  usual 
to  her  homeport  in  time  for  Thanksgiving. 

That  dark  night  in  the  Delaware's  pilot- 
house was  the  passenger's  Introduction  to 
the  confidence  inspired  by  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  nameplate  on  a  vessel,  and  he  was 
surprised  by  the  genuine  reassurance  the  bit 
of  brass  provided.  The  mate  sounded  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  no  trouble  could  come 
to  a  Bath-built  ship,  and  his  confidence  was 
pervasive.  The  rest  of  the  long  night  was 
less  awesome,  and  when  dawn  broke  and  the 
wind  eased  off,  the  ship  seemed  so  solid  and 
seaworthy  that  the  passenger  wondered 
how  he  could  have  let  the  doubts  of  dark- 
ness get  their  grip. 

During  the  past  ninety  years  more  than 
350  vessels  have  worn  the  Bath  Iron  Works 
insignia,  and.  as  the  decades  rolled  by.  the 
legend  of  quality,  of  invincibility,  continued 
to  thrive.  Through  two  world  wars,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam,  and  through  nearly  a  century 
of  growth  for  the  nation's  commercial  fish- 
ing and  transport  fleet,  the  name  of  the 
small  Maine  town  on  the  Kennebec  t>ecame 
a  maritime  marque  as  trusted  by  mariners 
as  any  that  has  ever  put  to  sea. 

This,  when  the  history  of  the  shipyard  Is 
reviewed.  Is  nothing  less  than  a  miracle.  For 
just  as  the  Delaware  on  the  dark  night  in 
the  North  Atlantic  appeared  to  l)e  trapped 
beyond  recovery  in  the  trough  of  those  cold 
November  seas,  so.  too,  has  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  often  appeared  so  awash  in  oceans  of 
red  ink,  red  tape,  and  bad  debts  that  noth- 
ing but  a  miracle  could  save  It  from  slnJcing. 

Yet  today,  almost  a  century  after  BIW 
Hull  Number  One  went  down  the  ways,  yet 
another  dawn  has  broken  for  Maine's  pre- 
mier Industry,  and  those  who  were  so  smx- 
ious  about  the  yard's  future  Just  a  few  years 
ago  now  wonder  how  they  could  have  doubt- 
ed its  ability  to  recover. 

It's  been  that  way  since  the  yard's  Improb- 
able beginnings.  Not  that  shipbuilding 
hasn't  been  a  way  of  life  along  the  Kenne- 
bec for  more  than  three  centuries — ever 
since  America's  first  ship  was  built  at 
Popham  in  1607.  But  that  was  a  wooden 
ship,  and  so  was  every  other  one  of  the 
thousands  of  vessels  built  by  Maine  men 
and  sailed  by  Maine  sklppen.  from  every 
harbor  from  Klttery  to  Machlas  until  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  last 
of  the  clipper  ships  and  coasting  schooners. 

There  were  formidable  reasons  for  the 
state's  shipbuilding  supremacy.  They  grew 
on  every  slope  that  rolled  Inland  from  the 
surging  sea:  tall  pine,  mighty  spruce,  sin- 
ewed oak— the  raw  materials  from  which 
every  great  ship  was  once  made.  Maine's 
granite  shoulders  wore  capes  of  the  tallest 
trees,  and  when  they  fell,  they  could  be 
rolled  to  hundreds  of  sheltered,  deepwater 
harbors  along  the  convoluted.  3.500-mlle 
coast.  No  other  state  In  this  booming  nation 
could  boast  of  the  combined  resources  that 
made  Maine  the  shipbuilding  capital  of  the 
world. 

Until  steel.  Even  though  some  shipyards 
persisted  long  after  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion had  been  won  in  the  blast  furnaces  and 


coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  an  era  had 
ended.  Maine's  forests  and  her  harbors  were 
grudgingly  converted  to  pulp  production 
and  the  lobster  fishery.  What  else  could  the 
future  hold  for  a  shipbuilding  site  that  sud- 
denly found  itself  the  furthest  from  its  raw 
materials  instead  of  the  closest  to  them?  It 
would  take  nothing  less  than  a  tour  de  force 
to  maintain  shipbuilding  on  any  Industrial 
scale,  and  such  an  effort  would  require  the 
ultimate  In  stubborn  conviction  and  good 
luck.  After  all.  what  else  could  sustain  a 
shipyard  in  a  state  that  had  no  real  reason 
but  memories  to  sustain  one? 

Like  the  Delaware  at  the  peak  of  a  sea, 
the  first  Bath  Iron  Works,  created  from  the 
zeal  of  General  Thomas  S.  Hyde's  visions 
for  Bath,  was  poised  on  the  brink  of  disaster 
the  moment  it  was  t>om  in  1884  with 
$100,000  of  Hyde's  capital.  "The  enterprise 
of  a  small  number  of  men,"  he  had  told  the 
people  of  Bath  In  1881.  "keeps  this  city 
alive."  Then  he  went  out  and  proved  that  of 
that  small  number,  he  was  certainly  the 
most  enterprising. 

No  compilation  of  facts  could  keep  Hyde 
from  his  vision  of  Bath's  successful  transi- 
tion from  wooden  to  steel  ships.  No  contem- 
plation of  the  difficulties  of  casting  steel 
plates  In  Scranton  and  Dayton  for  fabrica- 
tion a  thousand  miles  from  the  furnaces 
could  turn  him  from  his  single-minded  pur- 
suit. And  neither  could  the  disastrous  fire  of 
1893  which  destroyed  his  Iron  Works  three 
years  after  its  first  ship  had  l>een  launched. 
Even  though  he  was  offered  more  efficient 
and  economical  space  for  rebuilding  In  New 
London  (1.200  feet  of  waterfront  at  a  dollar 
a  year).  Hyde  rebuilt  the  Bath  yard  from 
the  ashes  and  launched  the  largest,  most 
luxurious  yacht  of  her  day.  the  Eleanor,  a 
year  after  the  fire. 

Less  than  a  decade  after  Hyde  had  revived 
a  bumed-out  yard  with  the  breath  of  his 
unique  enthusiasm.  General  Hyde's  son 
John,  who  had  taken  over  after  his  father 
had  died  in  1900,  watched  the  last  ship  for 
which  the  yard  had  a  contract  slide  down 
the  ways.  In  a  few  months,  the  facilities 
were  sold  to  a  New  Yorker,  but  remained 
vacant.  Two  months  later,  John  Hyde 
bought  them  back  and  a  month  after  that 
had  a  navy  contract  for  a  scout  cruiser 
named  the  Chester.  It  was  that  single  ship 
that  sustained  the  facility  long  enough  to 
see  red  Ink  turn  to  black,  and  to  keep  600 
men  employed  for  three  years. 

Although  the  Bath  Iron  Works  was  less 
than  thirty  years  old  In  1910,  It  had  l>een 
burned  down  once,  closed,  bought  by  an  out- 
of-state  entrepreneur,  closed,  purchased  by 
a  Maine  man.  and  reopened. 

Like  a  ship  at  sea  on  a  stormy  night,  the 
yard  was  on  the  crest  one  year,  In  the  deep- 
est trough  the  next.  Yet,  somehow,  the  tour 
de  force  was  maintained.  And  more.  As  the 
years  went  by,  the  Bath-built  emblem  began 
to  acquire  Its  reputation  for  quality,  endur- 
ance, and  dependability.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
voluted troubles  of  capitalization  and  navy 
contracts,  the  small  shipyard  in  Maine 
seemed  to  be  able  consistently  to  turn  out 
ships  that  set  the  standard.  An  Iron  Works 
aura  began  to  gleam:  an  Iron  Works  mys- 
tique acquired  its  Initial  tenuous  presence. 

But  at  the  Iron  Works,  troubles  contin- 
ued. In  1925.  eight  years  after  John  Hyde's 
death  and  seven  years  after  the  armistice 
that  ended  World  War  1  and  more  contracts 
from  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Iron  Works  went 
broke,  shut  it  doors,  was  sold  Into  receiver- 
ship and  was  scheduled  to  become  a  manu- 
facturing facility  for  paper  pie  plates. 

But,  at  the  last  moment,  yet  another 
master  of  the  tour  de  force  came  to  the 


rescue,    changing    the    yard's    future    and 
Maine's. 

He  was  William  Stark  Newell,  known  to 
everyone  in  Bath  as  Pete— a  Yankee  son  of  a 
Yankee  father,  an  MIT  graduate,  and  a  man 
with  a  particular  and  positive  belief  In  the 
future  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works.  In  1927.  the 
year  after  the  ghost  of  what  General  Hyde 
had  foreseen  had  folded  and  was  about  to 
become  a  pieplate  assembly  line.  Pete 
Newell,  with  the  help  of  Walter  Wyman, 
head  of  Central  Maine  Power  Company,  and 
a  few  other  intrepid  Investors,  twught  the 
Iron  Works  at  auction  and  began  the  Inch- 
by-lnch  process  of  acquiring  new  contracts, 
rebuilding  the  stripped  plant,  and  reconsti- 
tuting a  skilled  latxir  pool  that  had  been  dis- 
persed for  several  years. 

"I  well  remember."  purchasing  agent 
Dayton  Hill  later  told  a  journalist,  ""how  the 
first  office  was  set  up  there  in  1927.  The  sec- 
retary had  a  secondhand  typewriter  on  a 
homemade  table  and  used  a  nail  keg  as  her 
office  chair." 

Five  yettfs  later,  after  a  low-ebb  in  navy 
contracts  aggravated  by  the  arms  control 
clauses  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  it  looked  as 
if  that  office  furniture  might  reappear.  In 
the  1933  wave  of  bank  closings,  the  Harri- 
man  National  Bank  folded,  taking  with  it  a 
large  chunk  of  Iron  Works  stock.  As  BIW's 
traditional  luck  would  have  it.  however,  the 
stock,  when  It  came  on  the  llquldator"s 
block,  was  purchased  by  Ross  W.  judson,  a 
Detroit  auto  tycoon  who  had  once  pur- 
chased an  Iron  Works  yacht.  He  returned 
the  stock  to  Pete  Newell  on  the  condition 
that  he  continue  to  manage  the  company  in 
which  Judson  already  held  considerable 
shares.  Shortly  after,  Newell  landed  con- 
tracts for  three  navy  destroyers— the  Dewey, 
Drayton,  and  Lottuoti- ships  that  allowed 
the  yard  to  begin  its  long  climb  from  the 
deepest  financial  trough  it  had  gotten  into 
since  the  Chester  showed  up  in  the  nick  of 
time  thirty-two  years  before. 

With  those  three  ships  on  its  ways,  the 
Iron  Works  held  on  to  build  yachts  and 
trawlers  (like  the  Delaware)  until  the  shad- 
ows of  Nazi  Germany  and  World  War  II 
spanned  the  Atlantic  and  the  navy  rushed 
to  make  up  for  what  had  been  its  leanest 
years.  During  the  war  that  followed,  the 
Iron  Works  sent  an  Incredible  eighty-two 
destroyers  down  its  ways— nineteen  more 
than  were  built  in  the  entire  Japanese 
nation  during  the  same  four  years.  Many  of 
those  destroyers  seemed  to  lead  charmed 
lives,  and  those  that  did  suffer  punishment 
came  through  better  than  other  ships  in  the 
navy.  Once  again,  the  Bath  legend  was  en- 
hanced: once  again,  the  yard  that  logic  said 
should  never  have  been  built  in  the  first 
place  acquired  new  luster,  even  more  mys- 
tique. 

Nevertheless,  almost  in  concert  with  the 
rise  in  Its  prestige,  the  Iron  Works  slid  into 
still  another  trough.  Prom  a  high  of  12.000 
employees  at  the  yard  in  1943.  the  work 
force  plummeted  to  less  than  300  in  1947. 
The  t>oom-or-bust  cycles  that  had  plagued 
the  Uttle-yard-that-could  for  a  half-century 
seemed  determined  to  continue  their  relent- 
less stress— a  trend  maintained  In  startling 
counterpoint  to  the  Iron  Works'  ever  as- 
cending reputation  for  excellence,  contract 
compliance,  quality  control,  and  economy. 
The  total  contract  dollars  saved  at  BIW  be- 
cause ships  were  delivered  early  and  below 
cost  limits  would  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions,  yet  the  skeleton  crews  who  showed 
up  to  work  on  Major  Max  Fleischmarui's 
yacht  Haida  in  1946  wondered  what  they 
would   do   when   she   was   finished.   Mean- 
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while,  BIW  management  went  to  the  bank 
to  negotiate  another  loan,  and  to  Washing- 
ton to  try  for  what  few  navy  contracts 
would  be  let. 

Under  the  leadership  of  John  R.  Newell, 
Pete's  son,  the  Iron  Works  persisted,  but  did 
not  thrive,  until  1965  when  John  Newell  re- 
tired, James  Goodrich  was  named  his  suc- 
cessor, and  a  man  named  William  Kyle  put 
BIW  on  a  list  of  acquisitions  he  planned  to 
fold  Into  a  conglomerate  he  was  building. 
Kyle  got  the  stock  he  wanted,  took  over  the 
Iron  Works  In  1967,  moved  it  under  the  con- 
glomerate umbrella  of  the  Congoleum  Cor- 
poration (which  now  has  its  headquarters  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire),  kicked  Good- 
rich upstairs,  and  installed  John  F.  Sullivan 
as  BIW  president  with  instructions  that 
unless  the  yard  stopped  losing  money,  it 
would  be  closed. 

According  to  its  incredible  seesaw  history, 
the  Iron  Works  should  have  shut  down, 
only  to  be  reopened  by  yet  another  knight 
on  a  white  horse.  And  that  moment  came 
close.  In  1974.  BIW  lost  $11  million:  by  75 
the  slide  had  been  stopped  and  a  small 
profit  was  recorded.  In  the  year  that  made 
the  difference,  Sullivan  had  been  within  a 
micrometer  of  ordering  the  place  out  of 
business. 

With  gathering  momentum,  a  succession 
of  good  years  that  continues  to  this  day 
were  to  vindicate  his  judgement. 

The  Iron  Works  launched  itself  into  an 
era  of  unprecedented  efficiency  and  pros- 
perity. By  1977,  the  Iron  Works  division  of 
Congoleum  produced  a  $10  million  profit  on 
$167  million  worth  of  contracts.  In  1978,  the 
profit  numbers  were  close  to  $20  million, 
and  that  was  the  last  year  they  were  to 
become  public.  The  following  year,  a  private 
investment  group,  which  included  several 
Congoleum  principals,  bought  in  the  out- 
standing public  shares.  Annual  reports  are 
no  longer  published  and  profit-and-loss 
statements  no  longer  issued. 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the 
Iron  Works  is  doing  well— better  than  ever: 
in  fact,  better  than  General  Hyde  or  Pete 
Newell  ever  dreamed  it  would  do. 

In  a  talk  to  the  Brunswick  Rotary  club 
last  March,  John  Sullivan,  now  chairman  of 
the  board,  told  area  business  people  that 
the  Iron  Works  "...  is  on  the  crest  of  a  $757 
million  backlog  in  new  construction,  with 
nearly  6,200  Maine  men  and  women  on  the 
payroll,  and  more  on  the  way.  Since  1976." 
he  continued,  "the  Bath  Iron  Works  has 
been  transformed  from  a  sickly  shipyard  in 
deep  financial  trouble  to  the  healthiest  in 
the  United  States,  a  yard  envied  for  its  per- 
formance in  delivering  quality  ships  ahead 
of  schedule  and  below  contract  costs."  By 
the  end  of  1981.  the  new  construction  back- 
log had  nudged  the  billion-dollar  mark,  and 
the  employment  roster  stood  at  6,700. 

The  Iron  Works  "on  the  crest.  .  . 
That's  a  familiar  image  to  those  who  have 
traced  the  yard's  heaving  history.  As  is  the 
reputation  for  quality  performance  that 
Sullivan  highlighted.  What  he  did  not  un- 
derscore is  the  Iron  Works'  propensity  for 
maintaining  its  superb  production  reputa- 
tion while  its  finances  surge  to  the  crests 
and  then  drop  to  the  troughs  with  shatter- 
ing vibrations  that  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  enterprise. 

It  is  an  odd.  contrapuntal  cycle  that  has 
taken  the  Iron  Works  through  the  past 
eighty-seven  years,  and,  even  in  the  wake  of 
Sullivan's  well-founded  enthusiasms. 
anyone  familiar  with  that  history  might 
tend  to  view  the  yard's  future  with  an  eye 
peeled  for  the  unexpected. 


But  when,  if  they  do.  it  will  be  difficult  to 
deny  that  an  end  to  the  BIW  storms  seems 
to  be  in  sight  The  current  economic  health 
of  the  state's  number-one  employer  (and  at 
the  highest  wages)  appears  by  every  objec- 
tive judgment  to  be  the  true  dawn  of  a 
calmer  day.  not  a  false  one.  In  the  next 
decade,  according  to  every  projection,  the 
stormy  financial  seas  that  historically  have 
plunged  the  Iron  Works  from  the  top  of  a 
wave  of  activity  to  a  trough  of  layoffs  and 
plant  closings— and.  in  some  cases,  liquida- 
tion—seem at  last  to  be  at  peace.  There  is  a 
backlog  of  high-priced  work:  there  is  a  di- 
versity of  projects,  from  navy  guided-missile 
frigates  to  ship  overhauls  and  the  construc- 
tion of  more  commercial  ships:  there  is  even 
a  newly  expanded  industrial-engineering 
and  design-consulting  division.  And  there  is 
the  Reagan  Administration  with  its  empha- 
sis on  the  complete  moderization  of  the 
"new"  two-ocean  navy.  In  keeping  with  that 
purpose,  the  Iron  Works  has  contracts  for 
twelve  more  guided-missile  frigates— in  addi- 
tion to  the  nine  it  has  delivered  since  turn- 
ing over  the  USS  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  to  the 
navy  in  late  1977.  There  is  also  a  drawerful 
of  contracts  to  recondition  navy  ships  al- 
ready wearing  the  BIW  medallion.  And  as 
1981  drew  to  a  close,  word  from  Washington 
arrived  that  the  Kennebec  yard  was  being 
considered  as  a  prime  contractor  for  con- 
struction of  the  billion-dollar  "Aegis"  cruis- 
ers, one  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  most  sophisticat- 
ed new  guided-missile  and  command  war- 
ships. 

There  is  a  vast  change  in  the  complexity 
of  the  work  the  Iron  Works  does  today  com- 
pared to  the  techniques  used  in  the  roller- 
coaster  decades  of  Hyde  and  Newell.  In  one 
sense,  the  business  of  shipbuilding  has 
gotten  so  complex  that  any  yard  which 
learns  to  build  a  contemporary  vessel  well 
has  an  edge  on  staying  in  business.  There 
just  aren't  that  many  other  facilities  that 
can  duplicate  what  they've  learned  to  do  at 
BIW. 

Most  of  the  10  million  sununer  visitors  to 
Maine  who  cross  the  Kennebec  on  the  Car- 
leton  Bridge  turn  their  heads  to  gape  at  the 
most  visible  evidence  of  this  new  technolo- 
gy. In  addition  to  the  gray  hulls  of  sleek 
missile  frigates  and  destroyers  that  are 
docked  almost  below  the  bridge  just  to  the 
south,  there  is  the  towering  neck  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  huge  white  and  orange  steel 
dinosaur  arching  over  the  vast,  blank-walled 
buildings  in  the  yard. 

What  thoae  visitors  are  gaping  at  is  Crane 
Number  11,  the  tallest  crane  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  a  $4  million  mechanical  marvel 
that  reaches  almost  400  feet  above  the  yard 
and  glides  back  and  forth  on  its  tracks  as 
easily  as  a  polishing  cloth  slips  across  a  fine 
table.  Up  in  his  cab,  Lloyd  Merrill  looks 
down  on  a  miniature  scene  with  tiny  work- 
ers in  tin  helmets  moving  across  and  along  a 
maze  of  machinery  while  hundreds  of  them 
cluster  around  each  of  the  modular  units 
that  will  be  preconstructed  and  then  joined 
to  become  a  total  ship,  fitted  with  most  of 
the  internal  machinery  she  will  need. 

The  crane  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  ship 
construction  systems  that  are  the  keystone 
of  the  Iron  Works'  most  recent  surge  to  the 
crest.  What  goes  on  below,  in  the  yard.  Is  a 
sophisticated,  computerized  version  of  what 
used  to  be  done  by  Individual  riveters  and 
burners  in  Pete  Newell's  day.  Now  the  ma- 
chines that  make  the  cuts  are  precise  and 
complex.  Electricians  work  for  several 
months  to  Install  the  cascade  of  tiny  wires 
that  flows  like  a  waterfall  from  the  comput- 
ers aboard  today's  frigates.  Piping,  ladders. 


ventilators,  power  trains,  communications 
systems,  and  every  structural  element  of 
every  modular  unit  must  fit  with  absolute 
precision  when  it  is  joined  to  its  predestined 
mate. 

There  are  sixteen  of  these  modules  in  the 
new  navy  frigates  that  the  Iron  Works' 
crews  are  currently  building.  When  one  of 
the  units,  which  can  weigh  as  much  as  220 
tons,  is  complete,  when  it's  been  given  its 
computerized  checks  for  the  precision  of  its 
dimensions,  Lloyd  Merrill  makes  his  moves. 
Listening  to  the  instruction  crackling  over 
the  radio  in  the  crane's  control  cab,  nudging 
gently  at  the  array  of  levers  in  front  of  him, 
he  moves  his  gliding  monster  to  pick  up  an 
entire  unit— one-sixteenth  of  one  of  the  U.S. 
Navy's  most  complex  ajid  sophisticated 
attack  weapons— and  lowers  it  as  gently  as  a 
thin-shelled  egg  to  its  predestined  position 
on  the  Iron  Works'  way  where  it  will  be 
joined  to  its  mated  module. 

For  a  merchant  ship,  a  large  cargo  vessel, 
up  to  100  units  will  have  to  be  lifted.  But 
the  process  for  each  is  essentially  the  same: 
precise,  painstaking,  and  so  advanced  that 
there  are  only  a  few  places  in  the  world  ca- 
pable of  the  planning,  the  quality  control 
that  assures  the  Iron  Works  managers  and 
foremen  that  each  assembled  and  outfitted 
unit  will  align  perfectly  when  it  is  joined  to 
become  a  ship— a  ship  of  such  complexity 
that  few  of  the  10  million  tourists  who  turn 
their  heads  to  look  at  Number  1 1  could  com- 
prehend even  the  most  fundamental  tech- 
nologies that  must  be  employed  in  its  con- 
struction. 

Yet,  because  its  survival  was  at  stake,  the 
Iron  Works  learned  and  then  developed  the 
modular  process.  It  is  now  equipped  and 
staffed  to  do  the  best  job  of  unitized  ship- 
building that's  being  done  anywhere  in  the 
nation.  And  this  tour  de  force,  this  mastery, 
this  unique  ability  is  what  gives  the  yard  its 
reason  for  being.  The  skills  employed,  the 
crews  who  do  the  work,  the  techniques  in- 
vented—these are  the  engines  that  have 
powered  the  yard  from  the  trough  and  put 
it  on  the  crest.  By  Its  own  bootstraps,  Bath 
Iron  Works  has  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
its  remote  location,  the  relative  smallness  of 
its  ways,  and  a  roller-coaster  financial  histo- 
ry. 

This  never  could  have  happened,  accord- 
ing to  every  knowledgeable  observer,  if  it 
hadn't  Xyeen  for  the  foundation  of  skilled 
Maine  workers  that  has  been  the  suste- 
nance of  the  yard  since  General  Hyde  took 
Kennebec  craftsmen  from  the  wooden  ships 
they  fashioned  so  superbly  and  taught  them 
how  to  apply  the  same  concern  for  quality 
to  ships  of  steel.  Over  the  years,  the  rivet- 
ers, the  crane  men.  the  frame  benders,  the 
burners,  the  pipe  fitters,  the  caulkers,  the 
welders,  chippers,  sandblasters,  machinists, 
and  an  array  of  additional  shlpfitters  with 
scores  of  various  skills  have  developed  a  rep- 
utation for  dependability,  for  staying  on  the 
job,  for  making  the  Iron  Works  their  total 
career. 

During  the  Second  World  War  an  Iron 
Works  riveter  named  Henry  J.  Dionne  cap- 
tured the  world's  record  for  driving  three- 
quarter-inch  rivets  (3,476  rivets  driven  in  an 
eight- hour  day).  It  was  that  sort  of  spirit 
that  inspired  the  Maine  women  who  flocked 
to  the  yard  in  those  days  to  become  riveters 
and  welders  and  set  the  standards  for  the 
yard's  policy  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
that  applies  to  the  women  who  work  there 
today,  welding  and  riveting  and  pipe  fitting 
alongside  the  men. 

It  was  during  those  war  years  that  Arthur 
Hummer  of  Brunswick  went  to  work  as  a 
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burner,  cutting  steel  plates  with  a  torch. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  he  retired  to  the 
tidy  clapboard  house  in  the  pines  near 
Middle  Bay— a  house  that  sails  in  a  sea  of 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  that  Arthur 
tends  every  day  with  hands  gnarled  and 
scarred  by  a  quarter-century  of  handling 
hot  steel.  He  is  a  gentle  person,  not  the  ster- 
eotypical hard  hat,  a  man  whose  voice  must 
be  listened  for  and  whose  shyness  is  always 
a  presence. 

"A  shipyard  is  a  hard  place  to  work,"  he 
says,  leaning  to  trim  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
gladiola  that  march  in  colorful  rows  along 
one  of  his  gardens.  "It  gets  awful  hot  inside 
those  steel  ships  in  the  summer.  You  can't 
touch  the  plates  with  your  hands,  and 
they'll  stay  that  hot  for  days.  Rain  is  the 
only  thing  that'll  cool  them  off. 

"Still,  the  Iron  Works  pays  the  best 
wages,  always  has.  That's  why  so  many 
Maine  people  stick  with  it.  They  know 
there's  no  better  jobs  close  by.  They'd  have 
to  leave  the  state  to  find  a  better  one.  and 
most  Maine  people  don't  want  to  have  to  do 
that. 

"That's  why  the  work  crew  at  the  Iron 
Works  is  a  good  one.  It's  the  men,  you  know, 
that  make  the  place  what  it  is.  Some  of 
those  fellows  have  been  there  all  their 
working  lives.  You  know  Foster  King,  over 
on  the  Old  Bath  Road?  He  started  there 
when  he  was  eighteen,  worked  untU  he  was 
sixty-five.  I'll  bet  that  when  he  left  he  could 
have  taken  a  couple  of  other  men  and  built 
a  whole  destroyer  by  himself. 

"It's  that  kind  of  thing  that  has  the  yard 
turning  out  ships  on  time,  below  cost. 
There's  such  a  low  turnover.  Now  you  know 
the  longer  a  fellow  stays  on  the  job,  the 
faster  he's  going  to  figure  out  how  to  save 
time  doing  what  he's  doing.  You  get  a 
bunch  of  men  learning  how  to  do  their  Jobs 
better  and  faster  and  it  makes  a  difference. 
I'll  tell  you." 

What  Arthur  Hununer  learned  on  the  job, 
others  have  seen  from  other  perspectives, 
yet  produced  the  same  conclusions.  At 
Litton  Industries  ahlpyaid  In  Mississippi,  for 
example,  work-force  turnover  averages  30 
percent;  at  BIW  in  1977,  it  was  1.1  percent. 

Speaking  at  the  August,  1980,  launching 
of  the  frigate  Jack  WiUiama,  Navy  Rear  Ad- 
miral Edward  J.  Otth  took  note  of  the  work- 
ers who  had  built  the  ship,  and  delivered 
two  more  like  her  ahead  of  time  and  $22 
million  under  cost. 

"It  is  fitting,"  the  admiral  said,  "to  give 
special  mention  to  the  workers  of  Bath  Iron 
Works.  Without  your  skill,  devotion  to  ex- 
cellence, and  productivity,  the  navy  would 
be  hard  pressed. 

'"We  salute  you  for  all  you've  accom- 
plished here,  but  especially  for  the  care 
with  which  you  build  and  repair  our  ships. 
Those  who  fear  for  the  productive  efficien- 
cy of  Industrial  America  can  take  comfort 
by  visiting  Bath. 

"As  the  Jack  Williams  is  about  to  meet 
the  elements,  we  can  be  supremely  confi- 
dent that  she  will  be  a  distinguished  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States'  fleet.  You  ask. 
Why?'  The  reason  Is  simple.  She's  a  Bath- 
built  ship." 

Less  than  a  year  later,  the  Iron  Works  ap- 
peared to  fulfill  the  admiral's  praise  when  it 
announced  plans  for  a  '>45.7  million  facility 
on  the  Portland  waterfront.  The  adjunct 
yard  will  have  a  huge  floating  drydock 
which  can  handle  the  overhaul  and  refitting 
of  ships  too  large  to  navigate  the  Kermebec. 
An  estimated  1,000  shipyard  jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated once  the  facility  is  completed  In  1983, 
an  eventuality  that  was  made  certain  last 


fall  when  Maine  voters  approved  the  issu- 
ance of  $30  million  of  state  and  city  bonds 
to  help  finance  the  expansion. 

Nearly  forty  years  before,  during  those 
wartime  days  when  the  Iron  Works  em- 
ployed 12,000  Maine  men  and  women,  it  had 
an  auxiliary  yard  in  South  Portland.  That 
was  closed  quickly  as  the  postwar  work 
force  shrank  to  less  than  300  and  the  Iron 
Works  slid  into  another  of  its  troughs. 
When  the  next  trough  will  come  along,  or  if 
another  ever  will,  is  not  a  matter  of  immedi- 
ate concern  In  Maine  today,  however. 
Today,  BIW  is  on  the  crest,  and  the  ships 
that  slide  down  its  ways  and  glide  down  the 
Kennebec  are  following  a  familiar  course 
sailed  by  hundreds  of  vessels  during  the 
past  ninety  years. 

Now  that  the  good  times  are  here,  the 
best  of  those  ships  are  recalled  with  fond- 
ness and  reverence,  each  taking  its  turn  past 
the  buoys,  islands,  shoals,  and  shores  that 
mark  the  Kennebec's  tumble  to  the  sea. 

Off  the  ways  and  past  the  Long  Reach 
that  runs  from  the  Iron  Works  to  Fiddler's 
Reach  sail  yachts  like  Morgan's  Corsair, 
Vanderbilt's  Ranger,  Chisolm's  Aras, 
Payne's  Aphrodite,  and  Pynchon's  Defiance. 

Around  the  comer  at  Doubling  Point  and 
south  to  Ram  Island  come  the  famous  four- 
stackers  built  to  help  win  World  War  I— the 
Darts,  the  Allen,  the  Manley,  the  Wickes. 
and  the  Hale,  ships  that  survived  to  fight 
for  Britain  more  than  two  decades  later  in 
yet  another  global  conflict. 

Past  Goat  Island,  just  off  the  pristine 
white  steeple  at  Phippsburg,  and  on  to  Per- 
kins Island  and  beyond,  steam  the  ram  Ka- 
tahdin,  the  battleship  Georgia,  the  cruiser 
Chester,  and  the  PT810— the  prototypes  and 
experimental  ships  that  made  a  history  all 
their  own. 

And  there,  surging  past  Fort  Popham  on 
the  west  and  Gilbert  Head  on  the  east  come 
all  the  eighty-two  destroyers  that  helped 
turn  the  tide  on  two  oceans  in  the  years 
after  Pearl  Harbor— Bath-built,  every  one. 

Out  past  Sequin,  In  the  open  ocean  now, 
the  Delaware  Is  underway  again,  rising  and 
falling  on  the  gentle  seas.  She's  In  smooth 
waters,  not  the  dark  swells  of  that  dark 
night  in  November  when  she  rose  and  tum- 
bled from  crest  to  trough  like  the  yard  that 
built  her,  riding  out  the  storm.  That  was 
the  night  I  knelt  in  her  pilothouse  to  read 
the  brass  plate  on  her  binnacle  and  learned 
firsthand  what  the  words  "Bath-built"  can 
mean  to  sailors  everywhere.* 


THE  BOOKBURNERS  MEET 
THEIR  MATCH 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  best  things  about  American 
freedom  is  the  way  our  liberties  are 
constantly  revitalized  by  the  victories 
of  uncommon  heroes  on  uncommon 
battlegrounds. 

The  latest  victory  took  place  yester- 
day at  a  student  assembly  in  Girard 
High  School,  a  few  miles  from  the  city 
of  Erie,  Pa.  The  conmiunity  had 
become  embroiled  in  controversy  over 
an  effort  to  ban  Studs  Terkel's  book, 
"Working,"  from  the  school. 

In  many  other  towns  across  Amer- 
ica, other  books  are  under  similar 
siege  today,  as  the  bookbumers  of  the 
New  Right  defy  the  Constitution  and 
seek  to  Impose  their  ideology  of  cen- 
sorship on  their  fellow  citizens. 


But  in  Girard,  a  courageous  high 
school  English  teacher  and  his  equally 
courageous  principal  took  a  stand. 
They  invited  Mr.  Terkel  to  visit  the 
school  and  defend  his  book.  According 
to  press  accounts,  the  bookbumers 
were  routed  in  an  overwhelming  dis- 
play of  support  by  the  school  and  the 
student  body  for  Mr.  Terkel  and  his 
book. 

In  these  difficult  days  of  concern 
over  repression  in  Poland  and  escalat- 
ing violence  and  massacres  in  El  Salva- 
dor, it  is  heartening  to  read  of  this  ex- 
ample of  the  way  the  freedoms  won 
two  centuries  ago  in  America  are  re- 
newed in  our  own  generation.  And  it  is 
perhaps  poetic  justice— in  this  time  of 
concern  across  the  United  States  over 
the  deteriorating  economy  and  rising 
unemployment— that  the  instrument 
of  vindication  in  this  case  is  an  author 
whose  book  is  titled  "Working." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  today's  New  York  Times  describ- 
ing this  confrontation  with  the  book- 
bumers may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  3.  1982] 

Terkel  Finds  Heroes'  in  Book  Protest 
(By  William  Robbins) 

Girard.  Pa..  Feb  2.— Studs  Terkel.  author 
of  several  best-selling  books,  came  here 
today  to  defend  one  of  his  works  against  a 
book-banning  movement  and  captured  a 
school. 

The  short,  vibrant,  voluble,  69-year-old 
author  pleaded  his  case  at  the  Girard  High 
School  in  the  low  and  warm  tones  of  a 
suitor,  and  the  650-member  student  body 
twice  gave  him  standing  ovations.  "I  am 
deeply  moved."  he  said. 

Mr.  Terkel,  invited  here  by  a  determined 
teacher  backed  by  an  equally  firm  school 
principal,  spoke  in  the  afternoon  after 
spending  the  morning  talking  to  class  after 
class  about  academic  freedom  and  the 
meaning  of  his  work. 

The  focal  point  of  the  controversy  was  his 
book  "Working."  which  was  based  on  re- 
corded interviews  with  dozerts  of  working 
people  describing  their  Jobs  and  their  lives. 
Their  words  were  almost  simple,  often  elo- 
quent and  sometimes  profane. 

UPROAR  OVER  PROFANrTY 

It  was  that  profanity  that  stirred  dispute, 
after  the  book  had  been  in  use  in  English 
classes  for  senior  vocational  students  here 
for  about  seven  years. 

About  a  week  ago,  in  this  town  of  about 
2,500  people  in  the  center  of  a  mixed  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  area  20  miles  from 
Erie.  30  parents  appeared  at  a  school  board 
meeting  to  protest  the  use  of  the  book. 
They  were  led  by  Linda  Bums,  the  mother 
of  a  student  in  a  senior  English  class.  At 
about  the  same  time  one  class  of  eight  stu- 
dents refused  to  read  the  book.  No  other 
students  have  protested. 

"We  strongly  object  to  profanity  in  the 
book  and  fear  that  students  will  receive  a 
distorted  view  of  the  working  world  by  read- 
ing it, "  Mrs.  Bums  said  later. 

Saying  that  she  strongly  opposed  the 
work  as  required  reading  and  would  like  to 
see  it  "banned  from  the  district,"  she  added, 
"It's  bad  enough  that  it's  In  the  library." 
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AUTHOR  SEES  "EXQUISITE  IRONY" 

Before  his  arrival  here,  Mr.  Terliel  re- 
marked, referring  to  the  protesters,  "The 
exquisite  irony  is  that  they  are  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  this  book. " 

Said  Jan  Calhoun,  the  school  district's 
acting  Superintendent:  "He's  on  the  spot. 
They  want  to  hear  his  defense." 

Robert  Bums,  the  bearded  18-year-old  son 
of  the  protest  leader,  remained  unmoved 
after  meeting  Mr.  Terkel  in  class:  "I  think 
he's  good  with  his  words,  but  he  didn't  con- 
vince me."  He  said  he  was  receiving  failing 
grades  for  each  day  he  continued  to  refuse 
to  read  the  book. 

If  the  school  board  orders  the  book  out  of 
the  class,  Walter  Blucas.  the  high  school 
principal,  said  today,  'I  would  have  to  make 
a  very  serious  professional  decision. "  He 
added,  "Right  now,  I  don't  feel  like  backing 
down." 

Asked  today  what  effect  the  controversy 
might  have  on  sales  of  "Working. "  which  is 
now  available  in  most  stores  only  in  its  pa- 
perback edition,  he  said:  "Oh.  I  don't  think 
it  will  have  any.  You  know  it's  been  out  so 
long."  The  book  was  first  publUhed  in  1973. 

But  local  bookstores  reported  numerous 
calls  of  book  seekers  and  a  shortage  of 
copies. 

Mr.  Terkel  planned  to  return  to  the 
school  tonight  to  plead  his  case  at  a  closed 
meeting  of  the  educational  conunittee  of 
the  school  board.  He  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  teacher.  Kay  Nichols,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Teachers,  which  has  an  academic  freedom 
clause  in  its  contract  here. 

The  highlight  of  the  day  was  the  student 
assembly  meeting,  addressed  by  Mr.  Terkel, 
at  which  the  only  vocal  critics  in  evidence 
were  Robert  Bums  and  a  classmate,  James 
Richardson. 

A  student's  apology 

One  student  who  had  been  among  the 
protesters  arose  to  say  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  He  had  been  convinced  that  the  mes- 
sage of  the  book  was  more  important  than 
the  type  of  words  used,  he  said,  adding:  "I 
thought  I  owed  you  an  apology." 

The  remark  brought  deafening  applause. 
and  Mr.  Terkel  said  softly,  "Now  I  know 
why  I  came  to  Girard." 

Challenged  by  Mr.  Richardson  to  read 
aloud  one  of  the  passages  upon  which  the 
dispute  has  focused.  Mr.  Terkel  opened  a 
paperbacked  volume  and  began,  leaving 
blanks  for  obscenities  that  were  obvious  to 
his  audience.  It  was  a  passage  of  words  from 
a  Brooklyn  firefighter  named  Tom  Patrick, 
and  Mr.  Terkel  said  it  sununed  up  much  on 
the  meaning  of  his  work. 

It  would  not  have  been  the  same,  he  said, 
if  Mr.  Patrick  had  said  "the  world  is  all 
fouled  up." 

Inspiring  a  final  ovation.  Mr.  Terkel,  still 
speaking  softly,  told  the  students.  "I  hope 
you  have  a  long,  decent  life,  work  hard— and 
read."* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  4:30  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  until  the  hour  of  4:30 
p.m.  for  the  introduction  of  bills,  reso- 
lutions, and  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  BUMPERS  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
under  a  special  order  on  tomorrow,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BuMPgRS)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  under  a  special 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  will  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  if  he 
has  any  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
has  no  further  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
3:15  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed,  to  re- 
convene on  Thursday.  February  4, 
1982.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  3,  1982: 

Department  of  Commerce 

James  W.  Winchester,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
vice  George  S.  Benton,  resigned. 

U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 

Samuel  Kenric  Lessey.  Jr..  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Inspector  General  of  the  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term  of  7 
years  (new  position). 

Robert  W.  Gambino,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term  of  7 
years  (new  position). 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant: 


Wade  A.  Mitchell 
Louis  Nash 
David  A.  Dupont 
Max  M.  Woodcock 
Edward  D.  Selle.  Jr. 


David  J.  Rimer 
Zachary  A.  N. 

Frangos 
James  B.  Brewster 
Richard  O.  Cobb 
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Joseph  H.  Schuck 
Curtis  B.  Odom 
Earl  A.  Burns.  Jr. 
Douglas  D.  Whitmer 
Paul  J.  Prince 
Frederick  E.  Bartlett 
Keith  D.  Cameron 
Darrell  E.  Nelson 
Michael  L.  Williams 
Mark  P.  Thomas 
William  K.  Farrell 
Randal  K.  Meints 
Joseph  B.  Kolb.  Jr. 
Anthony  Buancore 
William  B.  Baker 
Daniel  C.  Slyker 
Louis  R.  Skorupa 
Richard  M.  Pituioni 
Phillip  W.  Waldron 
Frederick  F.  Garland 

III 
Martin  L.  Phillips 
Arthur  E.  Pilot 
Joseph  D.  Klimas 
Lee  Reneau 
John  J.  O'Brien.  Jr. 
Wesley  E.  Laughrey 
Dermis  J.  Haise 
William  R.  Wheeler 
Jack  E.  Geek 
Ronald  E.  Johnson. 

Sr. 
Donald  C.  Roark 
James  L.  West 
Richard  Y.  Atlee  II 
David  R.  Gomez 
Phillip  L. 

Biedenbender 
Kenneth  Miller 
Karl  E.  Sanders 
Edward  A.  Blackadar. 

Jr. 
Scott  D.  Bair 
Lional  R.  Munsey 
William  S.  Asprey 
Dana  A.  Gray 
Charlie  L.  Cozby.  Jr. 
Philip  T.  Stanley 
Tom  A.  Beck 
Jack  R.  Smith 
Mark  J.  Kerski 


Scott  E.  Hartley 
Martin  J.  Rajk 
Wayne  M.  Lundy 
William  R.  Webster 
Steven  R.  Swanson 
William  L.  Siegel.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Lachowsky 
Kenneth  W. 

Armstrong 
Barron  M. 

Hudiburgh 
George  H.  Teuton  III 
William  T.  Davis  II 
Robert  C.  Jones 
Richard  A.  J. 

Walleshauser 
William  G.  Shultz 
Kevin  P.  W.  Jarvis 
Gregory  G.  Warth 
Thomas  R.  J.  Rice 
Dermis  J.  Hughey 
Mark  J.  Campbell 
William  M.  Bocchino 
Peter  J.  A.  Ganser 
Jeffrey  P.  Watry 
John  N.  Leonard 
Mark  E.  Jones 
John  S.  Bowers 
Ernest  W.  Fox 
Timothy  R.  Quinton 
Robert  I.  Bernstein 
John  C.  Miko 
Robert  J.  Watson 
Burton  S.  Russell 
Michael  P.  Selavka 
Steven  E.  Fabian 
David  A.  Davidson 
Graig  M.  Veley 
Paul  A.  Richardson 
Alvin  Crickard.  Jr. 
William  R.  Cairns 
George  W.  Wood  III 
Carl  S.  Jordan 
Bryan  F.  Collver 
Patrick  C.  McHugh. 

Jr. 
Lloyd  G.  Spence.  Jr. 
Michael  D.  Riley 
Richard  P.  Pomaseri 
Kevin  C.  Olds 
John  J.  Allen 
William  M. 

Addington 

The  following-named  temporary  officers 
of  the  Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade): 


Richard  O.  Cobb 
William  B.  Baker 
Daniel  C.  Slyker 
Louis  R.  Skorupa 
Richard  M.  Piccioni 
Phillip  W.  Waldron 
Frederick  F.  Garland 

III 
Martin  L.  Phillips 
Arthur  E.  Pilot 
Joseph  D.  Klimas 
Lee  Reneau 
John  J.  O'Brien.  Jr. 
Wesley  E.  Laughrey 
Dennis  J.  Haise 
William  R.  Wheeler 
Jack  E.  Geek 
Ronald  E.  Johnson, 

Sr. 
Donald  C.  Roark 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade): 
Fulton  M.  Gregg  Peter  M.  Keane 

Christian  P.  Michael  J.  Miller 

Kisvarday 


James  L.  West 
Richard  Y.  Atlee  II 
David  R.  Gomez 
Phillip  L. 

Biedenbender 
Kenneth  Miller 
Karl  E.  Sanders 
Scott  D.  Bair 
Lional  R.  Munsey 
William  S.  Asprey 
Dana  A.  Gray 
Charlie  L.  Cozby.  Jr. 
Carl  S.  Jordan 
Bryan  F.  Collver 
Patrick  C.  McHugh. 

Jr. 
Lloyd  G.  Spence.  Jr. 
Philip  T.  Stanley 
Tom  A.  Beck 
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Michael  A. 

Hollincheck 
John  J.  R.  Zantek 
David  J.  Albaugh 
Frederick  B.  Horgan 
William  E.  Pearson 
Barry  L.  Dragon 
Michael  G.  Edwards 
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Thomas  D.  Hooper 
Barry  L.  Youngblood 
David  W.  Vermillion 
John  J.  Pittman 
Rubin  H.  Orr 
Robert  E.  Deile 
George  V.  Donald 


The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain: 

Theodore  L.  Seaman 
Edwin  J.  Lockwood 


The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander: 

William  L.  Giles 
Steven  R.  Breseman 

The  following  temporary  officer,  of  the 
U.S.   Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  chief 
warrant  officer.  W-2: 
Joseph  D.  KlimEis 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 


the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 601.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj    Gen.  Walter  P.  Ulmer.  Jr..  007-20- 
4378.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  having  been 

designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 

great  importance  and  responsibility  in  the 

grade  of  admiral  within  the  contemplation 

of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  601. 

for  appointment  while  so  serving  as  follows: 

To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Kinnaird  R.  McKee.  U.S.  Navy. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fFcrf/iesrfay,  February  3,  1982 


The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Reverend  Panama  Mutu,  vice 
chairman.  Christian  Congregational 
Church  of  American  Samoa,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father.  Cre- 
ator of  light  and  Giver  of  life  to  men. 
We  thank  Thee,  for  days,  season,  and 
years  in  which  we  live. 

Cleanse  our  lives  of  all  sin  and  evil. 
and  create  in  us  clean  hearts,  that  we 
may  go  forth  into  the  year  with  confi- 
dence and  courage. 

Help  us  to  redeem  the  days  that 
Thou  hast  given  us.  Permit  us  not  to 
lose  our  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  the  un- 
worthy and  the  worthless. 

Keep  us  from  entanglements  with 
the  sordid  and  the  lustful.  May  our  de- 
lights be  found  in  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  good. 

Help  us.  O  God.  to  walk  the  ways  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  Teach  us  to 
know  truly  our  cause  to  mankind  and 
to  the  world. 

Lord  of  all  nations,  grant  that  in  this 
our  Nation,  there  may  be  none  high  or 
low,  whatever  his  race  or  caste,  but  a 
new  enthusiasm  of  humanity  where 
brother  is  working  with  brother.  We 
need  good  men  and  more  citizens  dedi- 
cated to  building  bridges  of  under- 
standing and  good  will.  We  all  have 
spiritual  suitcases  and  we  know  where 
we  are  going.  We  do  not  pray  for  a 
lighter  load,  but  we  pray  for  a  strong- 
er back.  Help  us.  our  leaders  of  today, 
the  executive,  the  legislator,  the  judi- 
cial, and  all  who  are  in  authority  to 
bind  the  wounds  of  the  world,  with 
the  cleansing  and  healing  oil  of  your 
sympathy  and  love.  Now.  may  we  find 
new  life  in  touching  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment,  by  listening  to  His 
words,  by  our  awareness  of  His  pres- 
ence in  our  midst,  and  by  opening  our 
lives  to  His  grace. 

Bless  our  Nation  with  peace  and  the 
good  of  all  the  world.  Give  to  the 
rising  generation  a  strong  faith  in 
Christ  and  a  sincere  devotion  to  His 
cause. 

This  our  prayer,  O  God,  through  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


THE  REVEREND  PANAMA  MUTU 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasant  duty  to  add  to  your  own  wel- 
come our  welcome  to  the  Reverend 
Panama  Mutu,  who  is  vice  chairman 
of  the  Christian  Congregational 
Church  of  American  Samoa. 

It  is  also  my  very  pleasant  experi- 
ence to  be  able  to  invite  him  to  the 
National  Prayer  Breakfast  tomorrow 
and  at  the  same  time  extend  our  greet- 
ings to  the  first  Samoan  minister  ever 
to  offer  the  prayer  in  this  Chamber  of 
ours. 

Reverend  Mutu's  other  duties,  while 
he  is  in  this  Nation,  are  to  finalize  the 
arrangements  to  bring  the  American 
Samoan  chaplains  into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  Nation. 

So,  It  is  indeed  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  welcome  Reverend  Mutu  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  to  wish  him  a 
safe  trip  back  to  paradise. 


THE  SYNPUELJS  CORPORATION 
SHOULD  BE  ALLOWED  TO  EN- 
COURAGE BIOMASS  FUEL  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  along  with  my 
colleagues,  Wes  Watkins  of  Oklaho- 
ma and  Don  Clausen  of  California, 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  to  provide  support 
to  production  of  fuels  from  biomass 
just  as  the  Corporation  is  presently 
authorized  to  provide  for  other  alter- 
native energy  resources. 

When  we  passed  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  Synfuels  Corporation 
during  the  last  Congress,  fuels  from 
biomass  were  specifically  excluded 
from  the  Corporation's  jurisdiction  be- 
cause we  had  programs  providing  good 
amounts  of  financial  support  to  these 
energy  resources  within  the  Energy 
and  Agriculture  Departments.  Times 
have  changed,  and  the  direct  Federal 
support  for  biomass  energy  resources 
have  dwindled.  This  morning  at  a 
breakfast  sponsored  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Synfuels  Corporation,  Ed 
Noble,  said  that  he  felt  the  Synfuels 
Corporation  should  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  assist  biomass  energy 
projects.  We  agreed  and  that  prompt- 
ed us  to  submit  this  legislation  today. 


We  need  to  continue  developing  al- 
ternative energy  resources  and  bio- 
mass-based  fuels  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded. 


THE  TWO  EXTREMES  OF  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  debate  is  raging  throughout  this 
country  about  internal  conditions  in 
El  Salvador. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes are  correct;  perhaps,  neither. 
But  I  find  a  curious  consistency  in 
those  who  support  the  leftist  coalition 
of  insurgents  in  El  Salvador. 

In  our  recent  history,  these  are  the 
same  groups  who  supported  the  Cas- 
troists  in  Cuba,  the  guerrillas  in  Viet- 
nam, the  followers  of  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini in  Iran,  and  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua. 

Can  they  really  feel  that  the  people 
in  those  countries  are  enjoying  a 
better  way  of  life  today  than  they  did 
before  their  governments  were  so  radi- 
cally changed? 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
salute  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  and  to  join  in  the 
plea  that  he  makes  for  patience  and 
understanding  with  those  people  who 
are  attempting  in  good  faith  to  create 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  in 
El  Salvador. 

The  only  person  who  ever  has  been 
elected  as  President  of  that  country  is 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  Recently  when 
he  was  in  the  United  States,  I  was 
present  with  a  bipartisan  group  from 
this  House.  We  asked  him  all  kinds  of 
questions,  and  he  responded  affirma- 
tively. He  expresses  a  total  willingness 
to  let  the  people  choose,  by  the  elec- 
toral process,  which  group  they  want 
to  govern  them.  The  terrorists,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  doing  everything 
within  their  power  to  sabotage  the 
electoral  process. 

Surely  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
stand  with  those  moderate  people  like 
President  Duarte  who  are  willing  to 
settle  those  problems  by  ballots  not  by 
bullets,  and  who  are  willing  to  hold 
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free  and  fair  elections.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine our  succumbing  once  again  to  the 
siren  song  of  those  who  would  sell 
down  the  river  the  responsible  people 
who  are  trying  to  have  a  stable,  free 
democratic  government  in  behalf  of 
those  who  would  follow  the  example 
of  Castro's  Cuba. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  OF 
CONGRESSMAN  NORMAN  D. 
DICKS  FOR  LEGISLATION  MAN- 
DATING AN  ANNUAL  OPEN 
SEASON  FOR  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEE HEALTH  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  insure  that 
Federal  workers  and  retirees  are  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to  change  their 
health  benefits  plans  on  a  predictable 
^      and  regular  basis. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  the  Feder- 
al employees  health  benefits  program 
is  the  competition  among  various 
health  insurance  plans.  This  competi- 
tion encourages  a  wide  variety  of  cov- 
erage options,  helps  lower  costs,  and 
allows  participants  to  purchase  the 
type  of  health  coverage  that  best  suits 
their  needs,  at  a  price  they  are  willing 
to  pay. 

But  recent  actions  of  the  Office  of 
Persormel  Management  have  under- 
mined this  competition  and  prevented 
FEHB  participants  from  exercising 
their  free  market  right  of  choice. 
OPM  has  repeatedly  refused  to  imple- 
ment the  open  season  scheduled  for 
last  December.  In  fact,  they  have 
taken  the  issue  to  court  to  determine 
if  any  open  season  is  in  fact  required. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  clarify  once 
and  for  all  any  confusion  about  the 
necessity  for  an  open  season.  Current 
law  provides  the  Office  of  Persormel 
Management  complete  discretion  as  to 
when  to  provide  opportunities  for  em- 
ployees and  retirees  to  change  health 
plans.  In  the  past,  OPM  has  regularly 
granted  an  open  season  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  The  system  worked  well  in 
balancing  the  need  for  ease  in  admin- 
istration with  the  desires  for  FEHB 
participants  to  change  plans.  But  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months  demon- 
strate that  we  can  no  longer  rely  on 
OPM  to  honor  this  time  tested  ar- 
rangement. I  frankly  fear  that  future 
attempts  to  manipulate  the  system 
may  come  about  without  a  clear  re- 
quirement for  aimual  open  seasons. 

This  bill,  because  it  promotes  compe- 
tition, will  help  keep  costs  down  and 
guarantee  the  type  of  feedom  in  se- 
lecting health  insurance  plans  that  all 
Americans  expect  and  deserve.  I 
strongly  urge  its  prompt  passage  by 
the  House. 


JAPANESE  QUARANTINE  ON 
CALIFORNIA  PRODUCE  IS 
UNFAIR 

(Mr.  THOMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  worked  for  decades 
to  establish  a  worldwide  trade  policy 
which  relies  upon  the  free  movement 
of  goods  among  nations. 

Unfortunately,  our  generosity  in  ad- 
mitting foreign  goods  to  America  is 
not  often  reciprocated.  Farm  exports, 
which  account  for  about  one-fifth  of 
total  U.S.  exports,  often  face  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  other  barriers  in  foreign 
markets. 

The  most  recent  trade  restriction  on 
farm  products  has  been  Japan's  quar- 
antine of  all  produce  grown  in  Califor- 
nia. Japan  has  required  fumigation  or 
cold  treatment  for  any  California  farm 
product,  ostensibly  out  of  fear  that 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  might 
enter  Japan  in  a  shipment  of  Califor- 
nia produce.  This  Japanese  quarantine 
is  not  grounded  in  scientific  fact. 

USDA  evidence  shows  that  only  240 
square  miles  require  produce  treat- 
ment and  other  Medfly  control  meas- 
ures. The  USDA  has  identified  240 
host  species  which,  if  grown  in  a 
Medfly-infested  area,  must  be  fumigat- 
ed. Fumigation  is  costly  and  can  great- 
ly reduce  produce  shipping  range. 

Japan,  however,  requires  treatment 
of  all  produce  from  anywhere  within 
California,  which  encompasses  158,000 
square  miles.  This  entirely  unreason- 
able quarantine  represents  a  formida- 
ble nontariff  barrier  which  discrimi- 
nates against  California  growers  and 
shippers. 

Shippers  located  hundreds  of  miles 
from  a  Medfly-infested  area  must 
treat  their  produce  at  great  expense, 
yet  shippers  equidistant  from  a 
Medfly  area  but  outside  the  State— in 
Arizona,  for  example— may  ship  freely 
to  Japan.  In  addition,  shippers  of  non- 
host  material  such  as  strawberries,  po- 
tatoes, and  lettuce  must  treat  their 
produce  even  though  no  scientific  evi- 
dence exists  showing  these  crops  to  be 
even  remotely  connected  with  the 
Medfly. 

California  farmers  are  suffering 
unfair  treatment  under  this  arbitrary 
quarantine.  We  in  this  body  often 
hear  about  our  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  and  about  the  dumping  of  Japa- 
nese cars  and  radios  on  the  U.S. 
market.  I  am  here  today  to  tell  you 
that  California  farmers  are  being 
dumped  upon. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  President  Reagan  announced 
to  the  Nation  that  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  current  draft  convention 
of  the  so-called  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
are  unacceptable  and  inconsistent 
with  U.S.  interests.  This  determina- 
tion followed  an  extensive  interagency 
review. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans to  join  me  in  extending  high 
praise  and  commendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  decision. 

While  last  FYiday's  announcement 
passed  with  relatively  little  note  in 
this  country,  I  believe  that  future 
American  historians  will  view  it  in  the 
same  light  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Finally,  another  American 
leader  has  looked  into  the  dark  face  of 
tyranny  and  refused  to  blink. 

The  present  draft  treaty  represents 
a  striking  affront  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  nothing 
short  of  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  by 
part  of  the  Third  World,  joined  by  the 
Soviet-bloc,  to  co-opt  the  United 
States,  and  have  Americans  assume 
the  majority  financing  for  a  new  inter- 
national organization  which  is  unalter- 
ably committed  to  locking  up  the 
wealth,  riches,  and  resources  of  the 
world's  oceans  which  are  so  vital  to 
America's  national  interest. 


D  1515 

LAW  OF  THE  SEA 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ANOTHER  UNFAIR  TRADE 
PRACTICE  BY  JAPAN 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Japanese  manufacturers  of  specialty 
steel  pipe  and  tube  have  been  selling 
their  products  in  the  United  States  at 
less  than  fair  value.  In  a  word,  they 
have  been  dumping  their  excess  pro- 
duction over  here  in  order  to  maintain 
high  levels  of  emplojrment  at  home. 

Is  that  an  example  of  traveling  a 
two-way  street?  Are  the  working  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  re- 
quired to  go  on  furlough  every  time  a 
foreign  producer  runs  out  of  market 
for  his  product? 

The  dumping  of  specialty  steel  by 
the  Japanese  will  have  a  crippling 
effect  on  our  domestic  industry.  If  our 
manufacturers  go  under,  who  will 
supply  our  needs?  Clearly,  the  Japa- 
nese will,  and  anyone  who  thinks  they 
will  do  it  at  a  fair  profit  should  think 
again:  they  will  demand  monopoly 
profits. 

It  is  time  to  do  something  about  the 
trading  practices  of  our  major  trading 
partner  across  the  Pacific.  The  Con- 
gress must  act.  It  is  time  to  man  the 
defenses. 
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UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE 
TRADE 

(Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  register  my  approval  of 
the  Japanese  Government  party's 
recent  proposal  to  ease  or  to  eliminate 
67  nontariff  trade  barriers,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  further  action  is  necessary. 

The  $20  billion  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  that  the  United  States  will 
incur  this  year  is  staggering  and  de- 
mands attention.  The  intricate  web  of 
excessively  stringent  customs,  product 
standards  and  testing  requirements  of 
the  Japanese  economic  system  ac- 
counts for  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
deficit,  and  I  suggest  that  only  the  re- 
moval of  these  barriers  will  open  Japa- 
nese markets  to  an  acceptable  degree. 

I  believe  that  although  the  Japanese 
Government's  proposal  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  toward  a  Japanese 
market  open  to  foreign  products,  the 
actual  change  will  be  little  more  than 
superficial.  The  proposal  primarily  af- 
fects industries  Involved  with  cosmet- 
ics, pharmaceuticals,  processed  foods, 
and  sporting  goods  and  makes  scant 
mention  of  high-technology  products 
such  as  data  processing  and  telecom- 
munications equipment. 

I  support  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative's efforts  to  communicate  to  the 
Japanese  Government  that  we  will  not 
be  content  with  minor  alterations  to 
Japan's  complex  system  of  economic 
obstacles.  We  demand  more  extensive 
elimination  of  trade  barriers. 


As  a  part  of  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  ask  that  this  Congress 
approve  gold  medals  for  those  families 
of  the  deceased  pilots  who  have  suf- 
fered and  given  their  lives  in  the  inter- 
est of  this  country. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCONTINUING  SUPPORT  FOR 
BLUE  ANGELS  AND  THUNDER- 
BIRD  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MARKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
advise  the  House  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion within  the  next  few  days  to  pre- 
sent a  concurrent  resolution  which 
will  urge  the  Defense  Department  to 
discontinue  support  for  the  Blue 
Angels  and  the  Thunderbird  program. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  great  concern  for  those 
people  in  the  program  and  great,  great 
sympathy  for  their  families  and  their 
relatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  presenting  this 
concurrent  resolution  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  loss  of  38  of  our 
best  and  brightest  and  most  human 
being  pilots  should  not  go  on.  I  believe 
this  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary after  38  deaths  of  these  ex- 
traordinary young  men  to  have  that 
type  of  a  program  to  instill  patriotism 
or  to  convince  our  young  men  or 
women  to  join  the  Armed  Forces. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS REGARDING  SUCCESS- 
FUL RESCUE  OF  BRIG.  GEN. 
JAMES  L.  DOZIER 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  260)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  successful 
rescue  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  prime 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annukzio).  and  the  chairman  of 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi).  to  explain  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  brief  and 
very  succinct  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  successful  rescue  of  Brig.  Gen. 
James  L.  EX)zier  and  the  various  activi- 
ties of  the  Italian  Government.  The 
resolve  clause  congratulates  the  Ital- 
ian Government  and  its  antiterrorist 
police  forces  for  the  rescue  of  General 
Dozier. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  I  support  the 
resolution.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  260 
Whereas  the  kidnaping  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral James  L.  Dozier  by  the  Red  Brigades 
represented  another  tragic  example  of  the 
slctuiess  of  international  terrorism; 

Whereas  the  Italian  antiterrorist  police 
forces  exercised  patience  and  efficiency  in 
their  investigation  of  the  kidnaping; 

Whereas  the  Italian  Government  demon- 
strated seraitivity  and  resolve  in  its  over- 
sight of  police  activities  and  Its  dealings 
with  the  Dozier  family; 


Whereas  the  difficulties  of  rescuing  Gen- 
eral Dozier  without  bodily  harm  required 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  courage: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringJ.  That  the  Congress 
congratulates  the  Italian  Government  and 
its  antiterrorist  police  forces  for  the  success- 
ful rescue  of  Brigadier  General  James  L. 
Dozier;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  extends  to 
General  Dozier  and  his  family  best  wishes 
for  a  quick  recovery  and  return  to  normal 
life. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  one-half  of  my  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field)  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Zablocki: 
Page  3,  line  2.  strike  out  "recovery  and  ". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  260,  concerning  the  suc- 
cessful rescue  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  L. 
Dozier.  At  the  outset  may  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Frank  Annunzio,  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  I  am  proud  to  join 
him  as  one  of  the  166  cosponsors  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  260. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  were 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  kidnap- 
ing of  General  Dozier  by  Red  Brigade 
terrorists  on  December  17.  Through- 
out his  42  days  of  captivity,  Americans 
watched  with  interest  and  concern  as 
the  Italian  Government  and  police 
struggled  with  this  latest  example  of 
the  sickness  of  international  terror- 
ism. 

The  successful  rescue  of  General 
Dozier  on  January  28  was  cau^e  for 
celebration.  It  was  also  a  time  to  rec- 
ognize that  without  the  efforts  of  the 
Italian  police  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, General  Dozier's  rescue  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  260  provides  a 
congressional  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Italian  police  and  govern- 
ment in  rescuing  General  Dozier  un- 
harmed. The  resolution,  as  I  earlier 
stated,  commends  the  Italian  antiter- 
rorist police  for  their  patience  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  investigation  of  the 
Dozier  kidnaping,  as  well  as  the  sensi- 
tivity and  resolve  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment in  its  oversight  of  police  ac- 
tivities and  its  dealings  with  the 
Dozier  family. 

Finally,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 260  expresses  best  wishes  for  a 
quick  return  to  a  normal  life  for  Gen- 
eral Dozier  and  his  family.  I  urge 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  prime  spon- 
sor of  the  legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Frank  Annunzio. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  the  support  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 260.  the  bill  I  Introduced,  along 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
to  congratulate  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  its  antiterrorist  police  forces 
for  their  skill  ajid  courage  in  resolving 
the  brutal  kidnaping  of  Brig.  Gen. 
James  L.  Dozier.  and  to  extend  to 
General  Dozier  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Congress  for  a  quick  recovery  from  his 
recent  ordeal  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

All  of  us  were  relieved  and  delighted 
that  General  Dozier  was  rescued  with- 
out bodily  injury,  and  I  thank  my  good 
friends  Chairman  Zablocki  and  Wil- 
liam BROOMFIELD,  ranking  minority 
member  for  their  expeditious  commit- 
tee action  to  report  this  legislation  for 
consideration  of  the  full  House  of 
Representatives.  I  also  thank  the  166 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  cosponsored  this  resolution 
of  national  gratitude,  including  the  10 
full  committee  chairmen  who  gave 
their  support. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier  has 
proved  himself  a  courageous  soldier 
dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  his 
country,  and  our  Nation  extends  its 
congratulations  and  its  highest  trib- 
utes to  him  for  his  exemplary  forti- 
tude and  valor. 

In  1978,  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  part 
of  the  American  delegation  represent- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  memorial  service  in  Rome  for 
Aldo  Moro.  the  former  Prime  Minister 
who  was  slain  by  vicious  renegade  ter- 
rorists. We  came  away  from  this  brief 
visit  both  strengthened  and  inspired, 
for  we  witnessed  firsthand  the  dignity 
of  the  Italian  people  and  their  leaders 
who  stood  firm  in  their  determination 
to  defend  and  preserve  the  values  of 
democracy  for  which  Aldo  Moro  strug- 
gled during  more  than  three  decades 
of  dedicated  public  service.  Italy  has 
always  been  a  part  of  the  Western  tra- 
dition of  faith  and  belief  in  the  nobili- 
ty of  the  individual  human  spirit,  and 
it  is  this  tradition  that  will  remain  of 
tremendous  importance  in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  against  terrorist  advo- 
cates of  oppressive  state  control  of  In- 
dividual freedoms  dependent  on  brute 
force. 

About  2  weeks  ago.  I  was  again  in 
Rome,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  Chairman  Peter  Rodxno, 
and  other  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  we  had  a  discussion  with  Presi- 
dent Pertini  of  Italy.  All  of  his  re- 
marks centered  on  the  fight  against 
the  scourge  of  terrorism  in  Italy  and 
the  strong  and  concerted  efforts  being 


made  to  eradicate  this  terrible  threat 
to  his  country's  values  of  freedom. 

During  those  4  years  since  I  last  vis- 
ited Italy,  he  emphasized  the  tremen- 
dous progress  that  had  been  made  to 
strengthen  his  nation's  defenses 
against  terrorism,  and  his  optimism  in 
his  country's  ultimate  triumph  over 
terrorism  was  rewarded  by  the  rescue 
of  General  Dozier  a  few  days  later. 
General  Dozier  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  Italy's  antiterrorist  action 
was  a  "stupendous  operation." 

The  United  States  and  Italy  have  a 
long  tradition  of  friendship  In  addition 
to  the  cultural  and  ethnic  ties  between 
our  peoples,  and  it  is  most  important 
that  our  alliance  with  a  strong,  demo- 
cratic Italy  in  NATO  is  maintained 
and  strengthened  for  our  mutual  bene- 
fit. Italy  has  long  been  a  vital  member 
of  that  alliance  in  opposition  to  Com- 
munist conquest  and  oppression. 

I  want  to  commend  Ambassador 
Rabb  for  the  outstanding  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  during 
this  trying  period  while  General 
Dozier  was  being  held  captive.  He  was 
a  tower  of  strength  in  preserving  the 
long  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy. 

With  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
of  national  gratitude  today,  we  as  a 
nation  say  to  the  Italian  people,  and 
to  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
brave  members  of  its  antiterrorist 
forces,  "Bravlsslmo."  With  this  resolu- 
tion we  send  to  them  our  heartiest 
congratulations  for  this  Important  vic- 
tory, our  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  in  their  firm  stand  against  the 
forces  of  oppression,  and  our  strongest 
expressions  of  support  In  the  unswerv- 
ing dedication  to  the  Ideals  of  liberty. 

An  editorial  from  the  February  1 
edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor entitled,  "Italy  Saves  the  Gener- 
al," follows: 

Italy  Saves  the  General 

Terrorism  is  not  impregnable.  That  is  the 
message  of  the  dramatic  rescue  of  American 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Dozier  by  Italian  police 
last  week.  The  raid  was  a  tremendous  victo- 
ry for  the  Italian  carabinieri  and  anti-ter- 
rorist commandos.  It  was  also  a  major  blow 
to  the  Red  Brigade  terrorists  who  had  been 
holding  the  general  since  his  kidnapping 
I>ec.  17.  During  the  42-day  period  of  Incar- 
ceration, Italian  authorities  captured  some 
20  carloads  of  documents  and  arrested  a 
number  of  suspected  terrorists.  They  will 
now  be  able  to  put  together  the  first  de- 
tailed picture  of  the  makeup  and  operation 
of  the  Red  Brigades  organization  over  Its  11- 
year  history. 

The  battle  against  terrorism,  of  course, 
must  go  on.  The  brutal  assassination  of  a 
Turkish  diplomat  in  Los  Angeles  the  same 
day  as  the  rescue  of  General  Dozier  was  an- 
other incident  In  an  imrelenting  chain  of 
terrorist  acts  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  As 
long  as  misguided  individuals  and  groups 
resort  to  such  mindless  methods  of  political 
or  social  protest,  every  human  and  spiritual 
resource  must  continue  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem. 

Every  success  in  combatting  terrorism, 
however,  lessens  the  fear  of  it  and  gives  en- 


couragement to  the  forces  of  order.  The 
world  can  only  cheer  the  magnificent  work 
of  the  Italian  police.  In  the  grateful  words 
of  General  Dozer,  it  was  "a  stupendous  op- 
eration." 

D  1530 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement  and  I  join  with 
him  in  his  accolades  and  his  full  and 
detailed  report  of  this  Important 
matter  In  the  history  of  our  country 
and  the  Italian  Government  relation- 
ship. 

I  wish  to  also  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Mr.  Broomfielo. 

Also,  as  we  commend  the  Italian 
Government,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
should  also  commend  all  of  those  who 
worked  In  conjunction  with  helping 
the  Italian  Government  and  working 
very  closely  with  them.  I  think  they 
are  also  the  unsung  heroes  In  this 
great  drama  that  we  saw  unfold  and 
which  came  to  a  happy  ending. 

I  join  in  commending  General 
Dozier  for  his  exemplification  of  the 
finest  in  our  military  service. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Biaggi).  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annun- 
zio) for  the  Introduction  of  this  reso- 
lution so  promptly,  in  order  to  provide 
a  governmental  response  to  a  remarka- 
ble achievement. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  without  whom 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
this  resolution  on  the  floor  today  for 
consideration  and  whose  conduct  in 
areas  of  this  kind  have  been  consist- 
ently supportive.  We  are  grateful  to 
him  for  that. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  and  to  dwell 
on  a  facet  of  the  entire  undertaking 
that  most  people  would  recognize  but 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  In  the  exclte- 
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ment  and  jubilance  of  the  recovery 
and  release  of  General  Dozier. 

As  a  former  policeman  for  23  years 
in  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. I  have  viewed  the  acts  of  terror- 
ists over  these  many  years,  the  suc- 
cessful acts  of  the  terrorists,  with  in- 
creasing alarm.  It  seems  they  func- 
tioned with  immunity  and  impunity 
and  functioned  in  such  an  effective 
manner  that  they  were  seemingly  im- 
penetrable. Time  after  time,  person 
after  person  was  either  kidnaped  or  as- 
sassinated—governmental officials, 
business  executives,  or  some  peasant 
who  was  an  impediment  to  their  orga- 
nization. These  terrorists  became  a 
threat,  not  simply  to  the  tranquility  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy,  but  a  threat  to 
all  democracy,  and  they  represented  a 
universal  threat.  Their  counterparts 
were  found  in  other  countries,  their 
acts  of  terrorism,  whether  it  be  in  Ger- 
many, in  Libya,  in  Ireland,  or  wherev- 
er, and  their  acts  of  terrorism  had  to 
be  suppressed. 

Sometimes  the  terrorist  is  more 
quickly  apprehended,  but  it  seems 
that  the  Red  Brigade  in  Italy  func- 
tioned in  such  an  effective  manner 
that  a  pall  had  developed  over  the 
entire  law  enforcement  structure  of 
the  world,  because  it  seemed  these  in- 
dividuals could  escape  detection,  and 
could  function  with  an  arrogance  that 
was  frightening. 

I  focus  it  on  this  area  because  I  feel 
with  the  apprehension  not  simply  of 
those  who  had  actual  custody  of  the 
general,  but  those  others  who  were  in 
the  field  and  in  a  number  of  other 
places,  we  have  broken  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Red  Brigade.  I  hope  that  it 
is  the  first  step  in  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  Red  Brigade  organization. 

As  a  former  policeman,  I  pay  a  spe- 
cial commendation  to  all  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  release  and 
the  recovery  of  the  general,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rests of  the  terrorists  in  this  manner.  I 
am  the  author  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 394,  cosponsored  by  some  70  of 
my  colleagues.  I  rise  to  join  in  support 
of  the  pending  resolution  saluting  the 
Italian  Government,  and  most  special- 
ly the  police,  for  their  remarkable 
rescue  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier. 

One  week  ago  at  this  time,  freedom 
for  General  Dozier  was  no  closer  than 
it  had  been  in  any  of  the  other  42  days 
of  his  captivity.  Suddenly,  last  Thurs- 
day morning— in  a  masterful  perform- 
ance—a group  of  specially  trained  Ital- 
ian police  rescued  the  general  from  a 
small  apartment  in  Padua.  The  feat 
has  been  applauded  around  the  world. 

Thanks  to  their  work.  General 
Dozier  is  now  a  free  man,  just  a  few 
miles  away  from  us  right  now  at  Fort 
Myer.  Just  as  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  Government  may  have 
broken  the  back  of  the  Red  Brigade. 

As  Americans,  we  are  proud  of  Gen- 
eral Dozier  and  grateful  to  Italy.  Let 


us  continue  to  work  cooperatively  to 
end  terrorism  and  protect  our  diplo- 
mats abroad. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  his  very  succinct 
remarks  and  for  the  expertise  that  he 
brings  to  the  floor  of  this  House  on  all 
police  matters. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ZEFERETTI)  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  and 
compliment  him  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi),  for  bringing  this  important 
resolution  to  the  floor. 

It  is  not  too  often  that  we  pay  recog- 
nition to  those  who  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  every  day  in  support  of 
people.  And  that  is  what  it  is  ali  about. 
Whether  It  is  a  police  force  in  Italy  or 
whether  It  is  a  police  force  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  people  who  go  out 
and  put  themselves  in  jeopardy  to  pro- 
tect someone  else.  I  would  just  like  to 
compliment  those  who  have  had  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  bring  this  con- 
current resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  remarlcs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
once  again  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield),  for  all  of  the  help  and 
the  assistance  and  cooperation.  I  know 
that  the  other  day  he  took  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  he  praised  the  Italian 
antiterrorlst  squad  for  the  work  that 
they  did  in  bringing  General  Dozier 
back  home,  without  bodily  injury.  The 
introduction  of  this  resolution  and  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  by  the  Con- 
gress today  is  timely,  because  it  is  my 
understanding  that  General  Dozier 
will  be  in  the  country  tomorrow, 
where  he  will  be  guest  speaker  at  the 
prayer  breakfast. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
nunzio) on  the  work  that  he  has  done 
on  this  particular  resolution  and  also 
the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  and  all  of 
the  sponsors  who  have  worked  so  hard 
to  bring  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  260 
commending    the    Italian    authorities 


for  their  skillful  efforts  in  securing 
the  freedom  of  General  Dozier  and 
wishing  the  general  and  his  family  a 
speedy  return  to  a  normal  life. 

This  resolution  is  especially  timely 
coming  as  it  does  on  the  day  the  gen- 
eral and  his  family  are  returning  to 
the  United  States  and  the  day  before 
his  appearance  as  the  Presidents 
guest  at  the  national  prayer  breakfast. 

We  all  have  reason  to  celebrate  his 
safe  return.  "America,"  as  President 
Reagan  said,  "has  finally  won  one." 

But  it  is  a  victory  shared  and  made 
possible  by  the  skill  and  daring  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  its  antiterror- 
lst police. 

Certainly,  they  have  set  an  example 
for  professionalism  and  cooperation 
that  if  emulated  in  other  nations 
would  permanently  cripple  terrorist 
activities  around  the  world. 

Their  conduct  during  General  Do- 
zier's  42-day  ordeal  was  exemplary. 
They  combined  unparalleled  police 
professionalism  with  a  scrupulous  sen- 
sitivity to  the  standards  of  a  democrat- 
ic society  and  scored  a  total  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
165  other  Members  of  this  t>ody  who 
cosponsored  this  resolution  for  their 
bipartisanship  and  say  that  I  am 
proud  to  be  among  them. 

I  know  you  would  all  join  me  in 
saying:  "Welcome  home.  General 
Dozier.  We're  proud  of  you." 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish). 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) for  bringing  the  resolution  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday  an  out- 
standing rescue  mission  occurred  in 
Padua,  Italy.  This  mission  should  be  a 
sign  to  those  who  believe  that  terror- 
ism can  be  a  successful  and  acceptable 
means  to  their  political  ends.  The 
skillful  and  valiant  rescue  of  Brig. 
Gen.  James  Dozier  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  I  am  therefore  honored 
to  join  my  colleagues  Chairman  Za- 
blocki and  Congressman  Annunzio,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  a  House  concurrent  res- 
olution commending  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  antiterrorlst  police 
forces  for  their  outstanding  perform- 
ance in  the  rescue  Investigation  and 
mission. 

As  we  have  all  followed  with  keen  in- 
terest and  admiration  for  the  last 
week,  it  took  only  90  seconds  for  the 
10  masked  commandos  to  end  the  cap- 
tivity of  General  Dozier.  The  quick  ac- 
tions and  clear  thinking  of  the  Italian 
police  enabled  them  to  safely  rescue 
General   Dozier   and   arrest   the   Red 
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Brigade  members  present  at  the  apart- 
ment. 

This  concurrent  resolution  is  a 
sound  piece  of  legislation  which  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  resolution  begins  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  kidnaping  of  Gener- 
al Dozier  is  another  alarming  example 
of  international  terrorism.  With  that 
background,  the  main  body  of  the  bill 
commends  the  Italian  police  and  Gov- 
ernment for  their  patience  and  effi- 
ciency in  handling  the  investigation, 
and  emphasizes  the  extremely  compe- 
tent job  of  the  Italian  police  for  re- 
turning the  general  unharmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  both 
timely  and  appropriate,  and  I  believe  a 
fitting  way  to  honor  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment for  their  assistance  to  an 
American  citizen,  who  is  also  our  high- 
est ranking  NATO  official  in  Italy.  I 
thank  you  for  recognizing  me  at  this 
time  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
Mr.  Zablocki's  and  Mr.  Annunzio's 
resolution  their  full  support,  so  that 
expeditious  passage  of  the  legislation 
may  occur. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
DISCOURAGING  USE  OF 

PUBLIC  FUNDS  TO  PAY  DEBTS 
OF  POLAND 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  incredible 
as  it  seems.  President  Reagan  has  de- 
cided to  have  our  Government  pay 
$71.3  million  owed  by  the  Government 
of  Poland  to  U.S.  commercial  banks. 
This  figure  could  grow  to  $613  million 
over  the  next  20  months.  Our  constitu- 
ents are  being  forced  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  martial  law  regime  of  General 
Jaruzelski  in  Poland  at  the  same  time 
the  fiscal  year  1982  deficit  is  soaring 
past  $100  billion  and  unemployment 
offices  are  closing  their  doors  all  over 
America. 


This  ill-advised  policy  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  commonsense  and  decency 
of  the  American  people.  It  could  only 
be  implemented  secretly  behind  closed 
doors.  And  that  is  precisely  the  course 
of  action  being  followed  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  If  the  Con- 
gress does  not  act  quickly,  every  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  will  be  directly  subsidiz- 
ing the  brutal  repression  of  the  Polish 
people  and  the  destruction  of  the  Soli- 
darity trade  union  movement. 

I  have  introduced  a  concurrent 
"sense  of  the  Congress"  resolution  to 
dissuade  the  President  from  using 
public  funds  to  underwrite  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Polish  people. 
Specifically,  my  resolution  urges  that 
no  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  be 
authorized  to  make  payments  on  the 
current  debts  owed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  to  either  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  or  to  U.S.  commercial  banks 
until: 

First,  the  Government  of  Poland  has 
formally  and  publicly  been  declared  in 
default  on  its  debts  and  concrete  steps 
have  been  taken  to  recover  at  least 
some  of  the  outstanding  funds  from 
Polish  assets;  and 

Second,  the  military  government  of 
Poland  has  lifted  the  martial  law  im- 
posed on  December  13, 1981. 

WHY  SHODU)  YOU  SUPPORT  THIS  RESOLUTION? 

First,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  which 
dominates  political,  economic,  and 
military  developments  in  Poland. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  Soviets  and  their 
Polish  military  pawns  who  should 
shoulder  the  burden  of  financing 
Poland  as  well  as  the  blame  for  the 
economic  collapse  and  military  crack- 
down. 

Second,  it  is  painfully  apparent  that, 
as  Americans,  we  do  not  have  either 
the  influence  or  the  power  to  substan- 
tially improve  the  lot  of  the  Polish 
people.  They  have  no  personal  free- 
dom and,  just  this  week,  prices  for 
food  and  fuel  were  increased  200  per- 
cent to  400  percent  by  government 
fiat. 

Third,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  used  surreptitious  means  to  sub- 
vert the  rules  and  charter  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  pay  off 
its  friends  in  the  Wall  Street  banking 
community.  Apparently  it  is  easier  to 
dun  the  American  taxpayer  for  the  ex- 
pense of  Polish  martial  law  than  to 
ask  the  commercial  banks  to  lift  a 
finger  toward  seizing  Polish  assets. 

Most  importantly,  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  entire  Communist  system  will  be 
dramatically  borne  out  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  is  found  in  default  on 
its  loans.  Felix  Rohatyn.  senior  part- 
ner of  the  investment  banking  firm  of 
Lazard  FYeres.  recently  pointed  out: 

The  West  has  been  relieving  the  Soviet 
Union  of  what  may  be  its  greatest  short- 
age—capital—at the  cost  of  making  bad 
loans  while  pretending  to  oppose  Commu- 
nism. That  is  bad  business,  bad  policy  and 
bad  morality. 


The  weapon  of  capital  is  potentially  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  least  used  in  the 
Western  world.  Poland  affords  us  a  chance 
to  use  it.  It  might  turn  out  to  be  our  only  ef- 
fective way.  in  the  long  run.  of  bringing 
about  change  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times: 

PAYorr  roR  Repression 
(By  William  Saf ire) 

Washington.— The  U.S.  Government  last 
week  decided  in  secret  to  pay  $70  million  a 
month  to  American  banks  unable  to  collect 
loans  to  Poland,  despite  rules  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  that  require  the 
debtor  first  be  declared  in  default. 

Here  are  some  documents— passed  along 
by  officials  in  defiance  of  lie-detector 
threats— that  show  how  a  craven  State  De- 
partment reconamendation.  rubber-stamped 
by  national  security  adviser  William  Clark, 
takes  the  financial  pressure  off  the  Polish 
military  Junta  by  interfering  with  the 
C.C.C.s  normal  guarantee  requirements. 

On  Jan.  8.  acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Richard  E.  Lyng  wrote  to  then  deputy 
N.S.C.  adviser  James  Nance,  pointing  out 
that  loans  from  U.S.  banks  to  Poland,  which 
had  been  guaranteed  by  the  C.C.C.  were 
coming  due  along  with  direct  loans  in  the 
amount  of  $70  million  per  month.  ("We're 
like  co-signers  on  a  note."  explains  Secre- 
tary Lyng."  and  wtien  the  debtor  can't  pay, 
the  creditor  comes  to  us. ") 

However  the  C.C.C.  requires  the  banks  to 
aggressively  seek  payment  from  the  borrow- 
er before  the  Government  makes  good  on  a 
bad  debt.  Was  it  O.K..  asked  Secretary 
Lyng,  to  stick  to  the  rules:  to  demand  a  dec- 
laration of  default  from  Poland  before 
paying  the  American  banlis? 

On  Jan.  16.  three  low-level  officials  at 
State  sent  to  the  White  House  a  draft  of  an 
answer  for  the  new  national  security  advis- 
er. "There  is  complete  agreement."  the 
memo  states,  despite  disagreement  by  some 
defense  officials,  "that  the  USG  should  not 
take  any  action  which  increases  the  risk 
that  Poland  could  be  declared  in  default .  .  . 
it  is  imperative  that  USDA  take  all  possible 
steps  to  avoid  any  inducement  for  banks 
with  claims  on  C.C.C.  to  call  default.  .  . 

Among  these  all  possible  steps  "  were  ex- 
traordinary means  to  get  around  the  rules: 
"We  therefore  urge  that  you  explore  all 
p>ossible  methods  under  the  C.C.C.  charter 
to  authorize  payments  by  the  C.C.C,  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  default."  and 
three  such  methods  were  suggested: 
"Through  interpretation  of  the  regulations, 
the  issuance  of  a  temporary  and  emergency 
amendment  to  the  C.C.C.  regulations,  or 
through  the  direct  repurchase  of  C.C.C. 
guarantees  on  other  outstanding  obligations 
covering  credits  to  Poland." 

That  favored  treatment  to  avoid  pressur- 
ing Poland's  oppressors  had  to  be  disguised, 
the  memo  Indicated,  because  the  Adminis- 
tration had  tigreed  with  NATO  allies  two 
days  before  to  withhold  any  rescheduling  of 
the  Polish  debt:  "While  minimizing  any  In- 
crease in  the  risk  of  default,  this  interim 
method  of  settlement  should  also  avoid 
being  construed  as  a  rescheduling  of  Po- 
land's C.C.C.  debt. " 

In  plain  works,  the  appeasemefit  crowd  at 
State  (with  the  acquiescence  of  Treasury) 
not  only  recommended  that  we  subvert  the 
financial  pressures  on  Poland  agreed  to  at 
NATO  two  days  before,  but  that  we  turn 
the  charter  of  the  C.C.C.  upside  down  to  do 
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It— and  then  in  such  a  secret  way  as  to  de- 
ceive the  n.S.  public. 

Incredibly,  the  White  House— in  the 
person  of  William  P.  Clarlc,  hero  of  hopeful 
hardliners— signed  the  memo,  including  the 
"complete  agreement"  canard.  In  Its  final 
form,  sent  to  USDA  10  days  ago,  the  White 
House  order  directs  that  American  private 
banks  who  made  risky  loans  to  Poland  be  re- 
payed  with  taxpayer  dollars  without  requir- 
ing the  usual  pursuit  of  the  debtor  into  de- 
fault. The  C.C.C.  will  then  send  Poland  a 
bill,  to  be  payed  when  and  if.  Without  the 
fact  of  default,  that  is  de  facto  rescheduling. 

Of  course,  Agriculture  complied  with  the 
White  House  order.  An  emergency  regula- 
tion was  secretly  promulgated.  However  it 
was  felt  that  the  arrangement  had  such  a 
reek  to  it  that  the  seven  members  of  the 
board  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, with  a  quonmi  available  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  could  not  be  trusted  to  vote  on 
this  rape  of  the  rules  without  objection  or 
leak.  So  the  no-default  decision  was  made 
by  departmental  fiat,  to  be  ratified  later  by 
the  C.C.C.  board. 

Deputy  Secretary  Lyng,  a  longtime  Cali- 
fornia Reaganite,  avoids  all  questions  on 
this  extraordinary  regulation  as  "a  national 
security  matter,"  which  it  is  not.  He  cannot 
deny  that  he  received  an  order  from  the 
White  House  to  authorize  C.C.C.  payment 
without  the  normal  demand  of  default. 

Meanwhile,  President  Reagan— who  has 
probably  not  been  briefed  on  this,  because 
his  N.S.C.  briefer  may  not  yet  comprehend 
the  import  of  the  decision— blithely  sails 
along,  assuring  one  and  all  that  more  strin- 
gent methods  are  on  the  way  unless  Po- 
land's Junta  eases  off. 

Just  the  opposite  is  taking  place:  the 
secret  regulation  giving  the  junta  extraordi- 
narily lenient  treatment  makes  a  mockery 
of  pretensions  of  pressure. 

In  an  eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontation,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  just  blinked.  Po- 
land's rulers  can  afford  to  dismiss  the 
Reagan  rhetoric  because  they  have  seen 
that  the  U.S.  is  ready  to  do  regulatory  nip- 
ups  to  save  them  from  default. 


AMBIVALENT  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ambivalence  of  American  foreign 
policy  is  well  illustrated  by  the  State 
Department's  recent  attempt  to 
change  the  rules  insofar  as  bank  loans 
to  Poland.  If  we  lack  the  courage  to 
confront  the  Soviets  militarily,  let  us 
at  least  have  the  courage  to  confront 
them  economically  and  insist  they 
play  by  the  rules. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  edi- 
torial from  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal which  clearly  and  unequivocally 
points  out  just  exactly  how  the  rules 
are  being  bent  in  favor  of  the  Soviets 
as  they  enforce  their  crackdown  on 
the  once  free  people  of  Poland. 
ConcRESs  Chance  on  Poland 

It  looks  as  if  the  battle  for  freedom  in 
Poland  is  going  to  have  to  be  taken  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  With  Ronald 
Reagan's  administration  slipping  into  tacit 


collaboration  with  martial  law  by  making  it 
easier  for  tiie  Soviet  block  to  finance  repres- 
sion, any  serious  action  against  the  Polish 
regime  will  have  to  be  taken  by  another 
branch  of  government. 

It  turns  out  that  the  administration,  far 
from  calling  in  the  Polish  debt  to  hamper 
the  flow  of  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  is  bending  U.S.  law  to  keep 
Poland  out  of  bankruptcy.  The  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  provides  government 
guarantees  to  banks  financing  grain  ship- 
ments abroad,  offering  to  repay  the  banks  if 
foreign  governments  cannot.  For  ordinary, 
non-Communist  governments,  no  payment 
is  made  until  the  bank  declares  the  loan  in 
default.  But  in  the  case  of  Poland,  this  was 
deemed  too  embarrassing. 

So  the  State  Department  lobbied  to 
change  the  CCC  rules,  and  the  administa- 
tion  decided  to  pay  off  $71  million  to  the 
banks  without  their  declaring  a  formal  de- 
fault. This  is  a  down  payment  on  about  $400 
million  in  guarantees  on  Polish  loans  due 
this  year.  No  sooner  is  the  decision  taken 
than  Secretary  Haig  rushes  off  to  Chicago 
to  spend  Solidarity  Day  posturing  before 
Polish  voters  as  a  tough  guy  on  Poland. 

One  point  that  begs  attention  is  how  this 
decision  waa  reached.  At  what  level  of  the 
government  was  it  decided?  Did  the  I*resi- 
dent  understand  the  full  implications  of  the 
change  in  the  rules?  Did  the  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser?  Where  was  the  Treasury?  (The 
undersecretary  for  monetary  affairs  says 
he's  under  instructions  not  to  discuss  the 
issue.)  Was  the  Defense  Department  even 
consulted?  Was  this  the  foreign  policy 
equivalent  of  the  decision  to  change  the  tax 
status  of  segregated  private  schools?  Every- 
thing we  learn  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the 
answers  to  these  questions  would  be  pro- 
foundly embarrassing,  that  this  is  another 
example  of  sloppy  management  at  the 
White  House. 

A  second  point  concerns  the  banks.  They 
have  refrained  from  declaring  a  default  in 
Poland  because  the  writedowns  would  hurt 
their  earnings.  It  would  also  hurt  their 
chances  of  doing  new  business  with  the 
Conununist  dictators  of  Poland  and  the  rest 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  the  real  question  is 
how  did  U.S.  and  other  Western  banks  make 
all  these  bad  loans,  and  how  can  we  stop 
them  from  doing  It  again? 

The  bSLnks  have  made  the  loans  because 
Western  governments  encouraged  them  to 
do  so.  implicitly  suggesting  that  loans  to 
Communists  had  a  favored  position,  de- 
served lower  rates  and  would  more  or  less  be 
backed  by  Western  governments.  The  CCC 
deal  can  only  encourage  this  notion.  The 
Soviets  rushed  to  get  the  gas  pipeline  deal 
and  other  credits  wrapped  up  before  the 
Polish  crackdown,  and  with  the  new  incen- 
tives Just  demonstrated  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  flow  of  credit  will  resume 
again  as  soon  as  the  bad  press  dies  down. 

The  U.S.  government  ought  to  at  least 
stay  neutral  toward  Communist  loans.  The 
Polish  loans  clearly  are  sick,  and  probably 
terminally  to.  The  banks  ought  to  be  estab- 
lishing large  reserves  against  them— we 
have  previously  suggested  50  percent— as  a 
matter  of  pure  commercial  prudence.  The 
government  ought  to  be  encouraging  them 
to  do  this,  not  helping  them  avoid  it,  to 
limit  the  commercial  damage  from  any 
forceful  foreign  policy  initiative.  Iristead  the 
Reagan  administration  sponsors  a  TV  show. 
Fortunately  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  greater  forcefulness,  for  it 
controls  the  power  of  the  purse  and  bail-out 
money  has  to  come  from  somewhere.  Specif- 


ically, it  would  come  from  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 389.  a  budget-busting  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $5  billion  for  the  CCC. 
This  measure  has  been  marked  up— with  un- 
seemly haste— in  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  by  the  Mississippi  Dem- 
ocrat, Jamie  Whitten.  The  main  purpose  is 
to  provide  pork  for  American  farmers,  who 
are  calling  on  their  CCC  entitlements  be- 
cause of  low  farm  prices.  But  a  lot  of  the 
money— between  $500  million  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion, so  far  as  we  can  learn— could  be  used  to 
bail  out  repression  in  Poland. 

It  would  not  be  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  if  this  whole  supplemental  were 
grounded,  farm  price  supports  being  one  of 
our  least  favorite  subsidies  to  the  land- 
owning poor.  But  if  Congress  in  going  to 
bail  out  the  American  farmer,  it  can  at  least 
write  in  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use 
of  these  tax  funds  to  bail  out  Polish  dicta- 
tors, at  least  until  a  default  is  declared  and 
the  economic  lessons  of  Poland  digested. 

D  1545 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Aodabbo) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
matter  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  C. 
HEALEY 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  here  today  remember  former 
Congressman  James  C.  Healey,  of  New 
York,  who  passed  away  on  December 
16.  He  was  not  a  figure  one  would 
easily  forget.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  son,  Jim  and  to  all 
his  family. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1961,  Jim  had  already  been  here  for  4 
years.  Many  a  Member,  especially  an 
inexperienced  one  as  I,  was  glad  to 
have  Jim's  advice  and  guidance.  His 
good  cheer,  too,  eased  our  adjustment 
to  congressional  life. 

During  his  8  years  in  the  House,  Jim 
served  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Baink- 
ing  and  Currency  Committee.  He  was, 
even  at  that  time  20  years  ago.  greatly 
concerned  about  international  air 
agreements  and  the  competition  our 
own  international  carriers  faced. 

He  was  also  a  staunch  supporter  of 
Israel,  often  opposing  ill-advised  pro- 
posals to  sell  arms  and  equipment  to 
Arab  nations.  This,  you  will  remember, 
was  a  time  when  the  Israelis  were  ap- 
proaching their  10th  armiversary  and 
struggling  for  survival  against  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  sanctions  of  their 
neighbors. 
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One  particular  instance  in  1956. 
when  the  Eisenhower  administration 
proposed  to  send  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia 
against  the  strongest  opposition  from 
the  Congress,  spurred  a  response  by 
Healey  and  other  Members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  highly  critical  of  the 
sale.  This  brings  to  mind  the  struggles 
we  faced  last  year  against  a  different 
Republican  administration,  but  also 
highlights  the  sensitivity  of  Healey 
and  others  to  the  hardships  and  haz- 
ards the  Israeli's  courageously  bore 
then,  and  continue  to  face. 

The  problems  in  the  Mideast  were 
not  the  only  ones  to  occupy  Jim  Hea- 
ley's  attention.  For  Jim  Healey,  the 
time  spent  in  the  Congress  spans  a 
period  of  fundamental  change  in  our 
domestic  and  foreign  policies.  Serving 
during  the  tenures  of  Presidents  Ei- 
senhower, Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  Jim 
Healey  participated  in  the  cold  war  de- 
bates and  then,  later,  in  those  promot- 
ing peaceful  coexistence. 

On  the  domestic  end,  he  was  here  to 
lend  his  hand  to  the  shaping  of  the 
Great  Society.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
he  kept  his  eye  on  the  needs  of  his 
people— those  who  lived  in  the  21st 
Congressional  District  in  the  Bronx, 
New  York.  The  district,  typical  of  the 
melting  pots  that  make  New  York  the 
great  place  it  is,  found  in  Healey  a 
man  who  supported  its  needs.  Jim 
pressed  for  Federal  aid  for  hotising 
and  education,  looked  to  raising  the 
minimimi  wage,  and  stood  beside  ade- 
quate pay  for  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees. 

Civil  rights,  too,  was  one  of  his  prior- 
ities. Long  before  it  became  the  vogue, 
Healey  saw  that  our  Spanish  speaking 
citizens  cuuld  not  fully  exercise  their 
rights  as  voters  if  election  material 
was  not  available  to  them  in  their  own 
language.  This  is  only  once  concrete 
example  of  the  Congressman's  dili- 
gence to  foster  individual  rights.  He 
fully  supported  these  rights  for  all 
Americans  and  stood  solidly  behind 
the  President  as  Johnson  began  his 
historical  struggle  for  equally. 

Jim  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Democratic 
Party  organization.  Though  some 
might  be  tempted  to  say  that  this  role 
overshadowed  all  others  he  played, 
one  carmot  help  but  admire  Healey's 
staunch  party  loyalty  and  spirit.  How 
many  of  us,  I  wonder,  would  push  so 
hard  for  a  Presidential  candidate's 
election,  as  Jim  did  for  Keimedy,  that 
he  or  she  would  literally  forget  his  or 
her  own  campaign?  How  many,  today, 
would  end  our  campaign  speeches 
with,  "Oh.  incidentally,  vote  for  me, 
too."  Jim  Healey  did. 

Those  of  us  whoVere  lucky  enough 
to  be  counted  his  good  friends  were 
sorry  to  see  him  retire  after  he  suf- 
fered a  stroke  in  the  early  1960s.  We 
are  sadder  still  to  hear  of  his  death. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  served 
in  the  House  with  Jim  Healey  for  9 
years.  He  came  from  the  Bronx  in  New 
York  City.  He  came  to  Congress  with  a 
distinguished  record  for  his  country, 
having  served  in  the  Navy  and  local 
politics  at  home.  He  was  borough 
president  of  the  Bronx. 

To  know  Jim  was  to  enjoy  him.  He 
was  a  lovable  individual  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  Members  I  can  ever 
recall  through  my  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  can  say  of  Jim  Healey  that  he 
could  get  more  done  accidentally  than 
the  average  fellow  could  get  done  if  he 
was  to  studiously  work  on  a  program. 

He  was  a  lovable,  talented,  able 
fellow  and  during  the  thirties  he  was  a 
great  athlete.  He  went  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania.  On  a  Saturday 
night  in  the  thirties,  amateur  athletics 
prevailed  to  a  tremendous  degree  in 
America,  and  there  were  great  games 
that  would  be  held  in  the  major  cities 
on  Saturday  nights. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
always  had  great  teams  and  Jim  was 
one  of  the  great  quarter  toilers  of  his 
day,  and  up  until  probably  quite  re- 
cently, his  team  in  the  1930's  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  held  the 
mile  relay  championship. 

They  used  to  talk  with  great  inter- 
est. In  those  days  he  was  a  sports  buff, 
among  many  things,  as  so  many  of  us 
in  public  life  are.  During  the  thirties 
when  Jim  was  on  the  track  circuit  as  a 
big  name.  Glen  Cunningham  was  a 
great  runner  from  Kansas. 

There  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Frensky  who  was  the  second  greatest 
miler  in  America  in  those  days. 

Jim  told  the  story  about  a  fellow 
calling  and  asking  where  could  he 
locate  Frensky,  and  he  said,  "Any  Sat- 
urday night  you  can  find  him  a  step 
and  a  half  behind  Cunningham."  At 
that  time  it  was  true  that  7  or  8  weeks 
in  a  row  Frensky  ran  behind  Cim- 
ningham.  It  got  international  press  at 
that  time. 

Jim,  as  I  said,  knew  how  to  get 
things  done.  He  was  extremely  popu- 
lar and  well  liked  here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  yoimg  Jim  is 
working  now  and  has  worked  for  Dan 
RosTENKowsKi  as  One  of  his  AA's. 
Young  Jim  has  all  the  traits  of  his 
Dad,  that  of  a  beautifuil  human  being, 
knowledgeable,  who  loves  the  Con- 
gress as  his  Dad  did. 

All  I  can  say  to  young  Jim  is,  "Jim,  if 
oldtimers  like  myself  walk  up  to  you 
and  say  you  remind  us  of  your  old 
man,"  that  is  the  highest  compliment 
we  can  pay  him,  because  Jim  Healey 
was  indeed  a  delightful,  honorable, 
decent  guy  who  really  loved  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
served  with  Jim  Healey  in  the  House, 
and  as  the  Speaker  has  stated,  he  was 
a  warm  person,  he  was  a  dedicated 
American.  I  was  saddened  to  hear  of 
the  passing  of  our  former  colleague. 
Representative  James  C.  Healey,  who 
represented  the  21st  District  of  New 
York  for  10  years.  Representative 
Healey,  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing with  during  his  entire  time  in  Con- 
gress, was  a  dedicated,  hard-working, 
and  productive  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  his  colleagues. 

Representative  Healey  came  to  the 
House  with  excellent  credentials 
which  enabled  him  to  have  a  fulfilling 
career.  Educated  in  New  York  City 
public  schools  and  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
later  attended  Fordham  and  St.  John's 
Law  School.  As  a  practicing  attorney 
and  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Jim 
Healey  gained  invaluable  experience 
and  expertise  which  soon  became  obvi- 
ous in  the  legislative  initiatives  he 
took  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  our  col- 
league consistently  voted  for  responsi- 
ble social  programs  and  human  needs 
legislation  that  responded  to  the  needs 
of  our  low-  and  middle-income  people. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  of  Federal  minimum  wage, 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  and  public 
housing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  he  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  air  carriers  and 
worked  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
American  air  carriers  in  the  interna- 
tional field.  Jim  Healey  was  a  persist- 
ent legislator  with  determination:  he 
was  respected  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Jim  Healey  who  well  repre- 
sented his  constitutents  in  the  Bronx. 
I  extend  my  deepest  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  MoUie.  his  chil- 
dren, and  entire  family. 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Honorable  James  C.  Healey  who  died 
on  December  16.  1981.  Those  of  us 
who  served  with  him  in  the  House 
from  1956  to  1964  will  remember  him 
as  a  dedicated  and  effective  legislator 
and  a  fine  friend. 

During  Jim's  career  in  the  House  I 
developed  a  close  friendship  with  him. 
I  admired  him  for  his  devotion  to  his 
duties  as  a  representative  of  the  21st 
district  of  New  York,  his  open-minded- 
ness  about  issues  confronting  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  great  sense  of  humor. 

Jim's  calm  and  friendly  disposition 
made  him  universally  well-liked,  and 
made  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
more  effective  forum  for  debate  than 
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it  could  have  been  without  him.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  sympathy  and  best  wishes 
to  Jim's  beloved  wife  MoUie  and  his 
family.* 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaic- 
er.  it  is  with  a  sense  of  great  loss  and 
sorrow  that  I  now  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Honorable  James  Christopher 
Healey.  On  December  16.  Jim  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  71. 

An  outstanding  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Jim  Healey  received  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  from  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Permsylva- 
nia  in  1933,  and  a  degree  in  law  from 
St.  John's  University  in  1936.  After 
law  school,  he  served  as  an  attorney 
with  the  New  Yorlc  State  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  then  as  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  Yorlt. 

With  the  outbrealc  of  World  War  II. 
Jim  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  After  the  war,  Jim  again  applied 
his  legal  skills  as  assistant  corporation 
counsel  for  the  city  of  New  Yorlt  and 
later  as  counsel  to  the  borough  presi- 
dent of  the  Bronx  until  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1956. 

Until  my  assignment  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Jim  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  On  that  committee,  I  re- 
member Jim  as  always  being  helpful 
with  any  of  my  inquiries.  He  was  the 
kind  of  individual  one  always  wanted 
around. 

Later  as  fate  would  have  it,  his  son, 
James  Christopher  Healey,  Jr.,  joined 
my  staff  in  1970  and  still  works  for  me 
today. 

James  Christopher  Healey  was  a 
good  friend,  a  good  legislator,  and  a 
proud  servant  of  the  House.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 16,  1981,  our  Nation  lost  a 
great  American.  Congress  lost  a  distin- 
guished colleague  who  served  from 
1956  to  1964.  Bronx  County  and  New 
York  City  lost  a  native  son,  who 
became  one  of  their  most  notable  lead- 
ers. I  lost  a  good  friend  and  colleague 
in  service  for  the  borough  and  city  we 
both  have  loved  so  much  for  so  long. 

James  C.  Healey,  Democrat  who 
served  New  York's  21st  Congressional 
District  of  the  Bronx,  but  who  was 
foremost  a  very  devoted  family  man, 
has  gone  to  an  eternal  reward.  It  is 
very  fitting  that  we  take  this  time  in 
tribute  to  observe  the  person  of  Jim 
Healey.  witness  his  achievements,  and 
give  our  fondest  wishes  to  those  he 
loved  and  who  contributed  so  much  to 
his  life. 

A  product  of  the  New  York  public 
school  system,  the  great  New  York 
educational  institutions  of  Fordham 
and  St.  John's  Universities,  receiving 
his  LL.B.  from  St.  John's  in  1936,  Jim 
Healey  began  his  public  service  career 
as  an  attorney  for  the  New  York  State 
Labor   Relations   Board   in    1938.    He 


went  on  to  become  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  in  1940.  which  service  gave 
way  to  World  War  II  and  assignment 
to  Europe  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

In  1946.  James  Healey  was  appointed 
assistant  corporation  counsel  for  the 
city  of  New  York.  Prom  1948  to  1956. 
he  was  counsel  to  the  borough  presi- 
dent of  the  Bronx. 

Then  Jim  Healey  came  to  Congress. 
He  was  elected  to  the  84th  Congress  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sidney  Fine.  He  was  reelected 
to  the  85th  and  to  the  three  succeed- 
ing Congresses,  serving  from  February 
7.  1956.  until  January  3.  1965. 

Jim  Healey  was  well  respected  and 
greatly  admired  as  a  brilliant  public 
figure  on  the  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton scenes  in  the  early  1960's.  He 
struck  an  attractive  figure.  His  was  a 
sparkling,  charming  personality.  He 
had  an  outstanding  record  of  personal 
achievements  and  public  accomplish- 
ments. His  future  in  public  life  seemed 
to  have  no  limits.  It  was  expected  that 
Jim  Healey  would  be  tapped  for  other 
leadership  posts  locally,  and  national- 
ly. 

Then  suddenly,  tragedy  struck.  He 
was  felled  by  a  stroke  14  months 
before  his  reelection  primary.  While 
he  was  not  able  to  win  reelection,  he 
was  to  recover. 

While  in  Congress.  Jim  Healey 
championed  the  efforts  of  the  young 
nation  of  Israel.  As  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  he  felt  it  was  the  job  of 
Congress  and  his  committee  to  moni- 
tor international  air  agreements  to 
make  certain  American  carriers  got.  at 
the  very  least,  an  even  break  in  negoti- 
ations. 

Jim  Healey  also  served  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and 
during  his  congressional  career,  he  es- 
tablished a  record  as  having  voted  for: 
Federal  aid  to  education,  the  $1.25 
minimum  wage,  civil  rights,  more  Fed- 
eral aid  for  housing,  and  pay  increases 
for  postal  and  other  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

Also  a  track  star  who  helped  to  set 
records  for  the  mile,  while  on  scholar- 
ship at  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Jim 
Healey  leaves  a  devoted  family  behind. 
To  his  wife,  MoUie,  and  children. 
James,  John,  Joseph,  and  Elizabeth,  I 
express  my  deepest  sorrow  at  their 
loss,  and  my  warmest  wishes  that  God 
will  sustain  them  in  happiness  and 
prosperity  as  Jim  Healey  would  have 
wanted.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  yet  honor  that 
I  participate  in  this  special  order  in 
honor  of  Jim  Healey's  death  on  De- 
cember 16.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
know  Jim  for  the  6  years  that  he 
served  with  me  in  the  House. 


As  a  Member  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  Jim  and  I  were  in  disagree- 
ment from  time  to  time.  Yet  I  was 
always  impressed  by  his  compassion- 
ate sense  of  realism,  and  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  we  need 
more  distinguished  public  servants  like 
Jim  around  today. 

Jim  served  his  Nation  with  distinc- 
tion. He  was  an  attorney  for  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Relations  Board 
until  1943.  and  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  Jim 
came  here  before  I  did.  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy created  by  the  resignation  of 
Sidney  Fine.  I  appreciated  his  friend- 
ship and  guidance  when  I  came  here  2 
years  later,  in  1959. 

Jim  left  the  House  in  1965.  but  took 
a  part  of  all  of  us  with  him.  He  still 
served  his  party  and  his  Nation  with 
distinction  as  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  1960. 
1964.  and  1968. 

I  began  my  remarks  today  by  noting 
that  Jim  had  a  sense  of  compassionate 
realism.  He  knew  the  limits,  but  he 
also  knew  that  we  had  a  responsibility 
to  help  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves.  Many  of  you  remember 
Jim  as  a  dreamer;  some  of  you  could 
claim  that  he  was  a  Rube  Goldberg- 
type  idealogue.  out  of  touch  with  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  of  him  at  all— although,  he 
was  a  dreamer.  The  world  would  be  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  if  there 
were  more  dreamers.* 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  of  Jim 
Healey.  He  was  not  only  a  most-able 
Member  of  this  House— he  was  a 
warm.  generous.  compassionate 
human  being.  It  was  a  joy  to  be  with 
him  because  he  brightened  and 
cheered  any  room  he  entered. 

He  was  a  close  friend  of  my  brother 
Charles.  We  used  to  reminisce  about 
my  brother,  and  he  would  tell  me  of 
the  experiences  both  of  them  had  to- 
gether. 

I  regret  so  much  of  his  later  years 
were  marred  by  illnesses;  but  even  suf- 
fering as  he  did.  he  still  possessed  a 
joy  and  appreciation  of  life  and  the 
events  of  the  day. 

Jim  will  be  missed.  My  wife  and  I 
send  our  deepest  condolences  to  his 
family.* 

*  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  former 
Congressman  James  C.  Healey,  who 
died  recently  in  his  native  New  York. 

Congressman  Healey's  tenure  in  the 
House  was  relatively  short— 8  years  in 
duration,  but  his  contributions  to  his 
district  and  to  his  coimtry  were  long 
and  significant.  Among  his  special  con- 
cerns were  aid  to  education  and  hous- 
ing, and  support  for  the  minimum 
wage  and  civil  rights.  He  fought  hard 
on  behalf  of  American  air  carriers  and 
wsis  an  outspoken  friend  of  Israel. 
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Congressman  Healey's  dedicated 
spirit  and  keen  sense  of  competitive- 
ness were  nurtured  early  in  his  life. 
His  talent  as  a  track  star  secured  for 
him  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  commitment  to  this 
sport  survived  long  after  his  years  of 
competition  and  he  later  served  as  a 
track  official  for  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union. 

Congressman  Healey  participated  in 
World  War  II  serving  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy  in  the  European  Theater. 

Before  serving  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman  Healey 
"paid  his  dues"  doing  public  service  in 
New  York.  He  served  as  attorney  for 
the  New  York  State  Labor  Relations 
Board;  as  assistant  corporation  coun- 
sel for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as 
counsel  to  the  borough  president  of 
the  Bronx. 

Jim  Healey's  fine  educational,  mili- 
tary and  public  service  experiences 
prepared  him  well  to  serve  with  honor 
and  distinction  the  people  of  New 
York's  21st  Congressional  District. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  expressing 
sympathy  to  the  Healey  family.* 
*  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague.  Representative 
James  C.  Healey,  who  represented  the 
21st  District  of  New  York  for  10  years. 
Representative  Healey,  who  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  during  his  entire 
time  in  Congress,  was  a  dedicated, 
hard-working  and  productive  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  his  col- 
leagues. 

Representative  Healey  came  to  the 
House  with  excellent  credentials 
which  enabled  him  to  have  a  fulfilling 
career.  Educated  in  New  York  City 
public  schools  and  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
later  attended  Fordham  and  St.  John's 
Law  School.  As  a  practicing  attorney 
and  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Jim 
Healey  gained  invaluable  experience 
and  expertise  which  soon  became  obvi- 
ous in  the  legislative  initiatives  he 
took  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  our  col- 
league consistently  voted  for  responsi- 
ble social  programs  and  human  needs 
legislation  that  responded  to  the  needs 
of  our  low-  and  middle-income  people. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  of  Federal  minimum  wage, 
of  civil  rights  legislation,  and  public 
housing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  he  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  air  carriers  and 
woriced  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
American  air  carriers  in  the  interna- 
tional field.  Jim  Healey  was  a  persist- 
ent legislator  with  determination;  he 
was  respected  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Jim  Healey  who  well  repre- 
sented his  constituents  in  the  Bronx.  I 


extend  my  deepest  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  Mollie.  his  children, 
and  entire  family.* 

*  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
Bo)  in  paying  my  respects  to  the  Hon- 
orable James  Healey  who  died  Decem- 
ber 16.  1981.  He  served  in  this  body  in 
the  84th  through  the  88th  Congresses. 
Mr.  Healey  was  elected  from  the  21st 
Congressional  District  of  New  York 
which  I  have  represented  since  1972. 
although  the  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
trict are  now  quite  different.  He  came 
from  a  very  political  family,  as  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Democratic  district  cap- 
tain, and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  his 
own  son  is  now  a  congressional  staffer 
for  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Dan 

ROSTENKOWSKI . 

Mr.  Healey  worked  hard  at  repre- 
senting the  people  of  the  Bronx  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  He  made  sure  that 
the  problems  of  his  constituents  were 
not  lost  in  some  comer  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  and  he  established  a  tra- 
dition of  the  highest  quality  constitu- 
ent service  that  would  be  the  envy  of 
even  the  most  conscientious  Member 
of  this  body  today. 

He  used  to  make  trips  back  to  the 
Bronx  from  Washington  every  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  and  meet  with 
streams  of  constituents  who  needed 
one  kind  of  help  or  another  with  the 
Government  and  then  follow  up  each 
case  diligently  until  he  got  results. 

Mr.  Healey  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  John  F.  Kennedy's  Presidential 
campaign  and  was  one  of  his  strongest 
supporters  in  Congress  when  he  won 
the  White  House. 

In  this  too,  I  am  sure  he  was  serving 
his  constituents  well.  He  fought  in 
congressional  battles  on  the  side  of 
labor,  the  poor,  minorities,  recent  im- 
migrants and  the  elderly.  He  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  supporting  legisla- 
tion to  help  improve  retirement  bene- 
fits for  Government  employees.  He  is 
also  remembered  for  his  dedication  to 
track  and  field,  an  interest  which  he 
kept  up  long  after  his  own  personal  ac- 
complishments as  a  track  star  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  over. 
I  understand  that  he  used  to  serve  as  a 
track  official  for  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  and  even  after  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  he  helped  run  the  Melrose 
meets  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
probably  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  have  earned,  and  deserved, 
this  distinction. 

I  express  my  condolences  to  Mr. 
Healey's  family.  This  was  a  fine  man 
who  served  his  country  well.* 


CLOSING  CONGRESSIONAL 
LOOPHOLES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


*  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a 
bill  was  enacted  that  indirectly  in- 
creased the  salary  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  increasing  the  amount  of  de- 
ductions we  can  take  for  tax  purposes. 
This,  of  course,  increases  our  take- 
home  pay.  Numerous  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  repeal  all  or  part  of  this 
provision,  and  I  have  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  repeal  completely  this  un- 
necessary tax  benefit.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  if  this  deduction  is  not  re- 
pealed, the  language  of  the  provision 
we  passed  is  so  broad  that  this  deduc- 
tion will  be  open  to  widespread  abuse. 

We  should  place  some  limits  on  the 
largess  with  which  we  treat  ourselves, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  happy  with  the 
regulations  the  IRS  issued  delineating 
the  limits  of  our  tax  deductions.  In 
general,  the  new  regulations  provide 
that  a  Member  can  deduct  $75  per  day 
of  congressional  session  or,  if  the 
Member  owns  a  home,  $50  plus  taxes 
auid  interest  per  day  of  congressional 
session.  This  deduction  is  without 
regard  to  whether  the  Member  is  even 
in  town  on  that  day,  or  whether  the 
session  is  a  legislative  session  or 
merely  a  pro  forma  session  not  requir- 
ing our  presence— and  during  which 
we  may  well  not  even  be  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Under  these  regulations,  we  could 
deduct  travel  expenses  for  congres- 
sional travel  outside  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  and  at  the  same  time  take  a 
hefty  deduction  for  expenses  incurred 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Even  those  Mem- 
bers who  feel  that  the  deduction  Con- 
gress passed  is  appropriate  will  realize 
that  such  regulations  are  rip>e  for 
abuse. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
that  will  stipulate  that  we  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  tax  deduction  only  if  the 
House  of  Congress  of  which  a  person 
is  a  Member  is  actually  in  a  legislative 
session— that  is,  has  legislation  sched- 
uled for  consideration— and  only  if  the 
Member  claiming  the  deduction  has 
recorded  his  or  her  presence  by  a 
record  vote  or  a  vote  by  yeas  and  nays. 
The  very  least  we  can  do  is  claim  de- 
ductions only  for  those  days  on  which 
our  presence  is  required  and  on  which 
we  are  actually  present.* 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION- 
FALL  C01«^RENCE  IN 
HAVANA,  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
*  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  requested  a  special  order  for 
today  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  the  results  of  the  U.S.  con- 
gressional participation  at  the  fall  con- 
ference of  the  Intei-parliamentary 
Union  held  last  fall  in  Havana.  Cuba. 
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As  many  of  the  Members  are  aware, 
the  fact  that  the  meeting  was  held  in 
Cuba  and  that  U.S.  parliamentarians 
would  attend,  was  cause  for  certain 
controversy. 

Indeed  that  were  those  who  strongly 
urged  that  we  boycott  the  meeting  as 
a  sign  of  American  displeasure  at  its 
location.  I  believe  that  such  a  course 
of  action  would  have  been  in  error  and 
would  have  done  more  to  help  Castro 
than  to  hurt  him.  It  is  obvious  that 
our  nonparticipation  would  not  have 
confronted  Castro  with  a  very  difficult 
foreign  policy  challenge.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  U.S.  congressional  dele- 
gates did  attend,  the  United  States 
was  able  to  stand  up  to  Castro's  propa- 
ganda, and  in  the  process  earned  con- 
siderable admiration  from  other  par- 
liamentary delegates  from  around  the 
world  In  the  atmosphere  which  pre- 
vailed in  Havana. 

The  Havana  IPU  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  88  countries 
plus  observers  from  international  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions. All  U.S.  delegation  statements 
were  listened  to  and  actions  closely 
watched,  therefore,  by  influential  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Eastern  bloc, 
nonalined,  Latin  American,  NATO, 
and  other  coimtries.  Impressions  were 
undoubtedly  developed  concerning 
U.S.  performance  in  the  IPU  confer- 
ence that  could  have  long  term  impact 
on  policies  in  their  home  countries. 
The  U.S.  delegation  was  particularly 
active  in  the  following  ways: 

First,  rebutting  Castro's  opening  ad- 
dress: Senator  Robert  STArroRD  direct- 
ly and  immediately  responded,  in  a 
plenary  session,  to  charges  contained 
in  Castro's  opening  ceremony  state- 
ment. Senator  Stafford's  statement 
characterized  Castro's  address  as  an 
"outrageous  lecture",  a  "diatribe"  and 
"without  factual  basis,"  and  went  on 
to  describe  positive  actions  the  United 
States  has  taken  to  help  combat  the 
Cuban  dengue  fever  epidemic  and  re- 
ceive Cubans  forced  to  leave  from  the 
port  of  Mariel. 

Senator  STArroRo's  speech  was  ex- 
tremely well  received,  and  many  dele- 
gates, most  notably  form  nonalined 
countries,  went  out  of  their  way  to 
praise  the  dignified  tone  of  his  re- 
sponse and  express  their  embarrass- 
ment at  Castro's  misuse  of  the  IPU 
conference.  U.S.  participation,  in  this 
manner,  very  likely  gained  much  sup- 
port for  the  United  States  from  nona- 
lined countries  and  encouraged  fur- 
ther questioning  of  the  role  that 
Castro  is  playing  in  the  nonalined 
movement. 

Second,  rebutting  other  criticism  of 
and  affirming  U.S.  principles  and  poli- 
cies: Seiuitor  Stafford,  Representative 
Crockett  and  Delegate  Won  Pat  were 
present  during  debate  including  much 
criticism  of  U.S.  policies  in  several 
areas.  Senator  Stafford  confronted  a 
barrage  of  Elastem  bloc  and  Soviet 


propaganda  that  criticized  U.S.  arms 
policies,  such  as  the  neutron  bomb, 
while  welcoming  Brezhnev  arms  con- 
trol proposals,  such  as  his  proposed 
arms  moratorium  in  Europe.  He  was 
able  to  counter  prejudicial  allegations 
on  these  issues  and  on  Mideast  issues 
as  well.  Moreover,  he  was  able  to  chal- 
lenge the  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends 
to  pick  up  on  peace  opportunities 
available  such  as  those  regarding  Af- 
ghanist8ui  and  Kampuchea.  Similarly 
U.S.  delegates  Crockett  and  Won  Pat 
enunciated  U.S.  principles,  accom- 
plishments, and  policies  of  human 
rights  and  energy. 

Third,  eliminating  references  in  res- 
olutions prejudiced  against  the  United 
States:  Through  action  by  Representa- 
tive Danielson  and  myself,  many  ref- 
erences critical  of  U.S.  policies  were 
eliminated  fi-om  draft  resolutions.  For 
example,  an  original  draft  resolution 
contained  criticism  of  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Duarte  government  in 
El  Salvador.  Drafting  conunittee  ef- 
forts by  Representative  Danielson 
were  important  to  accomplish  dele- 
tions of  these  references  and  prevent 
one-sided  criticism  of  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment for  human  rights  violations 
in  El  Salvador. 

In  one  session,  I  was  confronted  with 
proposed  resolution  language  that  rep- 
resented one-sided  criticism  of  the 
Reagan  administration  decision  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  enhanced  radiation 
weapons— neutron  bomb.  Despite  con- 
certed efforts  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern 
bloc  and  Cuban  delegations,  no  refer- 
ence to  neutron  bombs  is  contained  in 
any  final  documents  to  the  corifer- 
ence. 

As  Members  will  notice  when  they 
read  the  final  report  our  delegation 
will  issue  in  print  shortly,  any  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Havana 
IPU  meeting  contain  provisions  that 
we,  as  Representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  could  not  accept.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  results  of  the  meet- 
ing offer  useful  encouragement  for 
parliaments  and  governments  to  direct 
their  efforts  toward  practical  and  pro- 
ductive activity— such  as  in  the  areas 
of  arms  control,  the  strengthening  of 
parliamentary  government,  and  in 
dealing  with  energy  challenges.  In  one 
resolution  on  parliamentary  relations 
with  governments,  the  IPU  has  unani- 
mously agreed  on  supporting  an  ap- 
proach that  urges  and  I  quote: 

All  states  to  establish  and  unconditionally 
guarantee  fundamental  human  freedoms 
and,  In  particular,  to  defend  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  association  within  the  frame- 
work of  periodic  elections,  the  will  of  the 
voters  and  their  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  opinion,  freedom  of  expression— par- 
ticularly in  parliaments— and  the  free  re- 
porting of  parliamentary  proceedings:  and 
calls  on  parliaments  to  watch  over  the  exer- 
cise of  their  prerogatives. 

As  we  consider  the  situation  in 
Poland  and  the  various  threats  to  par- 
liamentary democracy  throughout  the 
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world,  and  as  we  consider  how  much 
other  parliamentary  systems  fail  to 
show  the  strength  of  our  own,  it  is  im- 
portant that  some  international  orga- 
nization point  the  finger  directly  at 
what  should  be  our  fundamental  role 
and  concern.  Sadly  in  many  places  in 
the  world,  the  expressions  of  high  pur- 
pose that  come  from  meetings  such  as 
the  IPU  are  not  followed  by  actions  in 
fact.  Freedom  of  assembly,  regular 
elections,  freedom  of  speech  and  opin- 
ion are  regrettably  not  as  fully  re- 
spected elsewhere  as  in  the  United 
States,  sind  we  should  do  what  we  can 
to  extend  these  rights.  The  IPU  has 
made  a  contribution  toward  this  objec- 
tive, ironically  even  in  Cuba. 

It  was  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  delegation  to 
the  IPU  meeting  last  fall  and  an  honor 
and  pleasure  to  work  together  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  a  situ- 
ation that  was  not  always  comfortable 
or  pleasant.* 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
LEAGUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Daniel- 
son) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEI£0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi)  was  kind  enough  to  take  a 
special  order  to  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  our  activities  last 
fall  at  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
League  in  Havana,  Cuba.  It  was  to  say 
the  very  least  a  rollicking  experience. 

The  structure  of  that  particular  con- 
ference—I have  gone  to  more  than  one 
of  these— had  some  departure  from 
the  norm  in  that  the  presiding  officers 
and  the  like  were  all  people  adherent 
of  the  Eastern  or  Communist  bloc,  and 
those  of  us  with  differing  points  of 
view  had  some  rather  interesting  par- 
liamentary situations  in  making  our 
voices  heard. 

I  want  to  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derv^inski)  and  I 
were  the  only  two  who  finally  went  to 
Havana.  Apparently  there  were  some 
there  on  an  earlier  week  but  for  the 
final  sessions  Mr.  Derwinski  and  I 
were  there  alone,  and  I  understand 
some  of  our  colleagues  felt  that  the 
political  implications  of  visiting  Cuba 
were  rather  strong  meat  and  they  did 
not  choose  to  have  that  in  a  year 
before  an  election. 

We  had  a  great  time  and  Mr.  Der- 
winski was  a  magnificent  leader  of 
our  two-person  delegation.  We  took 
them  on  from  wherever  they  came, 
always  from  the  left,  but  we  took 
them  on  wherever  they  were,  and  I 
think  we  did  an  excellent  job  of 
making  the  point  of  view  of  the  free 
world  heard.  We  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  free  debate  when  the  cards 
were  obviously  stacked  against  you. 
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The  interesting  thing  was  that 
before  that  meeting  was  over  we  began 
to  find  a  little  bit  of  support  out  of 
such  diverse  places  as  the  newer  Afri- 
can republics  who  themselves  thought 
it  was  a  pretty  good  idea  to  be  able  to 
speak  up  freely. 

D  1600 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our 
brethren  from  the  British  Common- 
wealth, those  from  the  British  Isles 
themselves,  from  England,  our  good 
friends  from  Canada  on  the  north  and 
those  wonderful  Aussies  from  down  in 
Australia  did  line  up  with  us  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  although  we  were  outvot- 
ed from  time  to  time,  in  fact  quite 
often,  our  voices  were  heard  and  they 
did  not  run  over  us.  They  thought 
they  had  run  over  a  patch  of  bram- 
bles. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve 
with  Ed  Derwinski  in  that  meeting. 
He  deserves  great  credit  for  support- 
ing the  principles  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
that  kind  of  battle  any  time  it  comes 
along. 


RESCISSION  OF  PATIENT 
PACKAGE  INSERTS  RULE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Rogers)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  congressional  recess,  the  Reagan 
administration  took  a  major  step 
toward  preserving  stability  in  the  price 
that  consumers  pay  for  prescription 
drugs.  I  am  referring  to  the  recent  de- 
cision by  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Richard  Schweiker  to  re- 
scind a  regulation  called  patient  pack- 
age inserts. 

This  regulatory  program  developed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  would  have  required  extensive 
and  highly  technical  information  leaf- 
lets for  more  than  400  different  drug 
products.  Industry  sources  estimate 
that  the  PPI  regulations  would  easily 
cost  more  than  $100  million  armually 
and  could  eventually  exceed  $1  billion 
if  FDA  were  to  expand  the  rule  and  re- 
quire these  leaflets  for  all  drugs  that 
are  on  the  market. 

While  the  Congress  is  certainly  in 
favor  of  consumer  information,  it  is 
my  belief  that  Secretary  Schweiker 
has  made  the  correct  decision.  His  de- 
cision to  rescind  the  patient  package 
insert  rule  does  not  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  denying  con- 
sumers access  to  important  drug  infor- 
mation. On  the  contrary,  withdrawal 
of  the  regulation  will  mean  that  drug 
manufacturers,  pharmacists,  physi- 
cians, and  other  health  care  profes- 
sions will  have  the  freedom  to  fashion 
cost-effective  voluntary  informational 
programs  for  the  general  public— ones 
that  will  give  the  public  needed  infor- 
mation without  prohibitive  costs. 


According  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  Inc. 
(NACDS),  a  strong  opponent  to  the  so- 
called  PPI  scheme  from  its  inception, 
and  the  Begley  Drug  Co.,  which  is 
headquartered  in  my  congressional 
district,  FDA's  regulation  would  have 
short  changed  consumers  by  limiting 
their  access  to  drug  information  pri- 
marily to  one  source;  namely  the  agen- 
cy's leaflets.  Such  a  result,  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  consumers  and  would  not  be  a  sensi- 
ble approach  to  take  in  these  times  of 
growing  consumer  interest  in  health 
care  matters.  Rather  than  limiting  the 
dissemination  of  drug  information  to 
leaflets  by  regulation,  we  should  be 
encouraging  innovation  in  the  com- 
petitive marketplace.  I  have  reviewed 
public  testimony  of  the  NACDS  that 
was  recently  presented  at  public  hear- 
ings held  by  FDA  Commissioner  Hayes 
on  this  issue  and  I  am  very  encouraged 
by  the  number  of  different  informa- 
tional activities  that  are  already  in 
place  in  chain  pharmacies.  It  would  be 
my  guess  that  we  will  see  more  of 
these  voluntary  programs  from  com- 
munity pharmacies  and  the  industry 
in  the  future  simply  because  this  rigid 
rule  will  be  abandoned. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  Congress 
is  that  the  proposed  rescission  of  the 
PPI  regtQation  will  also  mean  consid- 
erable cost  savings  to  private  paying 
customers  who  purchase  their  medica- 
tions out  of  pocket  and  savings  to 
State  medicaid  programs  which  pro- 
vide drugs  to  needy  recipients.  The 
drug  leaflets  would  have  added  signifi- 
cant costs  to  medicaid  at  a  time  when 
the  Congress  is  attempting  to  bring 
back  into  control  the  skyrocketing  cost 
of  important  programs  like  medicaid 
and  medicare. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  join  with  me  in  ap- 
plauding the  President,  Vice  President 
Bush,  Secretary  Schweiker  and  Com- 
missioner Hayes  for  making  a  tough 
but  right  decision  on  the  PPI  rule.  I 
am  confident  that  the  consumer  wlU 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  decision 
both  in  terms  of  the  price  of  the  medi- 
cation which  will  not  be  inflated  by 
unnecessary  regulation  and  by  the  fact 
that  drug  information  will  now  be 
available  from  a  wide  range  of  sources 
in  the  marketplace.  And  I  call  on  the 
community  pharmacies  and  the  indus- 
try to  implement  their  voluntary  pro- 
grams to  provide  consumers  with  ade- 
quate information  on  drugs. 


VIOLENCE  IN  SPORTS 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe 
it  is  because  I  grew  up  in  southern 
California  and  I  am  not  a  hockey  afici- 
onado, but  I  do  have  difficulty  under- 
standing the  place  of  violence  in  that 
sport.  While  I  did  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  grow  up  enjoying  football,  play- 
ing football  and  knowing  what  con- 
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trolled  violence  is  on  a  sports  field, 
something  that  occurred  in  the  last 
couple  weeks  has  bothered  me  a  tre- 
mendous amount.  My  concern  is  great- 
est, as  a  father  of  small  children  who 
watch  television  and  have  very  impres- 
sionable minds  as  they  watch  profes- 
sional sports. 

In  the  last  week  it  is  alleged  that  a 
memt)er  of  a  professional  hockey  team 
was  ordered  by  his  coach  to  leave  the 
bench  and  engage  in  a  fight.  The  story 
suggests  that  when  he  refused  to  do  so 
he  found  that  he  was  shipped  out  by 
that  team  and  his  waivers  were  not 
picked  up  by  anybody  in  the  league. 
Unfortunately,  the  suggestion  appears 
to  be  that  if  you  are  not  willing  to 
make  it  a  blood  and  guts  gory  battle 
on  the  ice,  they  do  not  want  you  in  the 
NHL. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  been  one  of 
those  who  has  joined  some  Members 
in  this  House  in  supporting  Federal 
legislation  dealing  with  violence  in 
professional  sports  because  I  do  not 
think  that  ought  to  be  our  legislative 
concern.  However,  the  events  of  last 
week  made  it  more  difficult  for  me  to 
continue  in  that  position. 

If  professional  sports  in  this  country 
want  to  go  back  to  the  days  where 
they  were  sponsored  by  the  local  auto- 
mobile dealer,  and  they  want  to  play 
on  back  lots  or  rinks  with  a  couple  of 
hundred  people  watching  them,  where 
barely  any  kids  are  going  to  see  them, 
fine.  Then  let  them  go  by  their  rules 
as  long  as  they  do  not  violate  the 
criminal  statutes  of  the  jurisdictions 
in  which  they  find  themselves. 

But  If  professional  sports  are  going 
to  continue  to  occupy  a  privileged  po- 
sition in  this  society;  if  they  are  going 
to  t)e  on  national  television,  if  every 
youngster  is  going  to  be  told  in  Amer- 
ica he  should  look  up  to  sports  figures 
as  idols,  if  every  youngster  in  America 
is  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  col- 
lect pictures  of  his  favorite  players,  to 
go  out  and  see  them  and  to  emulate 
them;  if  we  hold  them  up  in  society  as 
models,  if  national  television  is  going 
to  continue  to  ex[>ose  these  sports, 
then  I  think  professional  sports  in  this 
society  has  an  obligation  to  police 
their  own.  But  is  this  being  done? 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  noticed 
several  years  ago  while  watching  pro- 
fessional football,  for  instance,  was 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  commenta- 
tors seem  to  delight  whenever  there 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  rules  that 
was  not  caught.  You  might  remember 
the  scene  of  a  wide  receiver  going 
down  the  field  when  he  was  not 
thrown  the  ball,  and  a  defensive  back 
with  some  vengeance  trying  to  clothes 
line  him;  or  you  may  recall  when  a 
player  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Assas- 
sin," talking  about  the  greatness  of  vi- 
olence in  professional  sports  outside 
the  regularized  rules. 
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But  at  least  I  think  we  have  seen 
some  improvement  in  that  area.  I 
think  the  National  Football  League 
has  responded  to  some  complaints  of 
the  citizens.  If  you  watch  the  broad- 
casts now  I  do  not  think  you  see  the 
expressions  of  delight  being  made  by 
those  commentators  when  they  see 
isolated  acts  of  violence  outside  the 
rules. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  assured  as 
members  of  this  society  that  an  insti- 
tution such  as  the  National  Hockey 
League  is  going  to  take  action  to  stop 
the  seeming  tremendous  avocation  of 
violence  outside  the  rules  before  it 
overtakes  hockey. 

I  am  not  a  hockey  expert.  Yet  I  do 
recall  a  few  years  ago  joining  in  the 
feelings  of  patriotism  that  most  Amer- 
icans had  when  the  U.S.  amateur 
Olympic  team  beat  the  Russians.  We 
enjoyed  that  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  amateurs  representing  our 
country  beating  what  was  a  profes- 
sional team  of  Russians.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  I  think  we  enjoyed  it  be- 
cause it  was  hockey  as  a  sport.  There 
was  skill  involved  and  exhibited.  There 
was  no  dedication  to  violence  and  it 
became  an  eivioyable  pasttime  for 
people  to  enjoy.  It  was  not  something 
of  grade  B  TV  stuff  where  you  watch 
sluggers  rather  than  players  who  prac- 
tice their  profession  with  some  skill. 

My  thought  to  the  NHL  and  some  of 
the  people  in  it  is,  if  you  want  to  have 
or  be  fighters,  we  have  professional 
boxing  in  most  States  of  the  Union.  If 
you  want  to  fight,  put  your  gloves  on, 
follow  the  rules,  and  be  Judged  accord- 
ingly. 

I  suspect  most  of  the  fighters  in  the 
NHL  would  not  make  very  good 
boxers.  If  you  have  watched  their 
form  they  really  do  not  seem  to  do  a 
whole  lot.  But  in  fact,  there  seems  to 
be  a  persuasive  attitude  of  violence 
that  is  increasing.  And  we  ought  to 
speak  out  against  it. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  does 
not  believe  that  we  ought  to  take  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  in  this,  I  am  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  I  have 
to  speak  before  this  audience  and  to 
my  fellow  Members  as  an  expression 
of  concern.  But  I  do  think  it  is  a  con- 
cern that  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed.  It 
is  a  concern  that  is  real.  Frankly,  I 
think  those  who  have  those  positions 
of  authority  in  the  National  Hockey 
League  ought  to  remember  that  there 
is  legislation  that  has  been  introduced 
with  a  number  of  cosponsor  that 
would  create  Federal  jurisdiction  of  a 
criminal  nature  for  violence  in  profes- 
sional sports. 

That  being  the  case,  I  think  they 
ought  to  look  to  clean  up  their  own 
house  before  others  outside  their 
house  make  an  effort  to  do  it  for 
them. 

The  SI»EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lungren) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


SPENDING 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    DANIELSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  spe- 
cial order  follow  the  special  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi)  in  today's  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIGHT  RECESSION  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
an  article  by  myself  and  James  K.  Gal- 
braith,  executive  director  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  January 
12,  1982. 

Fight  Recession  Now 

With  the  predictable  failure  of  the 
"supply-side  miracle"  to  materialize  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Reagan  tax  and 
spending  cutE.  the  administration  has  fo- 
cused Its  vision  resolutely  on  the  distant 
future.  Its  spokesmen  ready  huge  new 
budget  cuts  for  fiscal  1983,  which  doesn't 
begin  for  nine  more  months.  For  1984.  the 
president  will  permit  no  tax  Increases, 
though  perhaps  a  little  "revenue  enhance- 
ment." And  the  recovery  promised  by  the 
Reagan  "Economic  Recovery  Program"  re- 
cedes every  day  like  a  desert  mirage. 

Meanwhile  no  one  seems  concerned  about 
our  immediate  problems:  today's  recession 
and  8.9  percent  unemployment.  Almost  ev- 
eryone seems  to  have  taken  on  faith  the 
word  of  the  consensus  forecasters  that  by 
mid- 1982  natural  forces— lower  interest 
rates,  pent-up  demand  for  autos  and  hous- 
ing, lower  inventories— will  combine  Inex- 
orably with  the  July  1982  tax  cuts  and  with 
the  arms  buildup  to  end  the  recession  and 
generate  economic  recovery.  Unfortunately, 
these  are  the  self-same  soothsayers  who  a 
year  ago  were  predicting  that  natural  forces 
would  forestall  a  deep  recession  In  the 
second  half  of  1981. 

Before  concluding  that  we  shall  be  out  of 
the  woods  by  July,  we  should  take  note  of 
what  administration  economic  policy  is  cur- 
rently up  to.  Perversely,  in  the  face  of  reces- 
sion, macroeconomic  policy— taxes,  spending 
and  money— Is  being  tightened  by  fine 
tuning  the  wrong  way: 

TAXES 

Social  Security  payroll  taxes  rose  again  on 
Jan.  1.  ThU  was  on  top  of  a  rise  In  the 
Social  Security  tax  rate  on  Jan.  1,  1981,  that 
more  than  offset  the  Oct.  1,  1981.  reduction 
In  personal  income  tax  rates  for  most  low- 
and  moderate-income  taxpayers.  Further, 
while  we  wait  for  the  10  percent  tax  cut 
scheduled  for  July  1,  1982,  Inflation  contin- 
ues to  push  workers  Into  higher  withholding 
brackets  and  so  erode  real  disposable  in- 
comes. At  the  same  time,  state  and  local 
taxes  are  going  up  everywhere  as  these  gov- 
ernments struggle  to  cope  with  cuts  In  fed- 
eral aid  that  strike  at  the  heart  of  their 
ablli:  y  to  deliver  vital  services. 


Last  year  vast  social  spending  cuts  were 
proposed  and  adopted  on  the  economic  as- 
sumption that  the  economy  would  shortly 
boom.  Instead  of  a  boom,  we  now  have  a 
brutal  recession.  Yet.  drastic  new  spending 
cuts  are  now  proposed. 

MONEY 

Monetary  policy  in  1981  was  plenty  tight. 
The  growth  rate  of  MIB.  the  most  common- 
ly used  monetary  aggregate  (cash  plus 
checking  accounts)  has  been  held  tightly  to 
the  bottom  of  its  target.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion Is  sticking  to  its  February  1981  instruc- 
tion that  the  Federal  Reserve  cut  the  tar- 
gets for  1982  even  further,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  seems  predisposed  to  comply.  The 
result  could  be  a  floor  rate  of  growth  for 
new  money  in  1982  of  only  2.5  percent.  This 
is  consistent  with  no  economic  recovery  In 
1982  or,  If  a  recovery  occurs,  with  a  rapid 
return  to  excruciatingly  high  interest  rates. 

Thus  the  administration's  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies  are  combining  in  the  short 
run  to  work  against  any  natural  forces  for 
recovery.  Before  next  July,  when  fiscal 
policy  will  become  more  stimulative,  a  bad 
situation  could  become  intractable.  There  Is 
simply  no  guarantee  that  this  recession 
won't  end  up  on  long-term  stagnation,  or 
even  in  a  depression. 

What  is  the  solution?  Clearly,  we  don't 
need  a  return  to  fiscal  folly  or  monetary 
madness,  like  Richard  Nixon's  go-for-broke 
reelection  boom  of  1971-72.  But  we  equally 
clearly  don't  need  to  compound  our  reces- 
sion into  depression  by  restrictive  policies  as 
in  1929-33  or  1937.  To  avoid  repeating  these 
fiascos,  we  should  promptly  and  moderately 
change  course. 

TAXES 

We  should  advance  the  effective  date  of 
the  July  1,  1982  personal  tax  reduction  to 
Jan.  1,  1982,  and  so  get  the  demand  stimulus 
that  we  need  when  we  need  it:  right  now.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  foster  a  more 
rapid  return  to  budget  balance  later  by  de- 
ferring indefinitely  the  tax  cut  scheduled 
for  July  1,  1983.  Under  present  law,  this  cut 
will  occur,  by  the  administration's  own  fore- 
casts, at  exactly  the  moment  when  recession 
will  have  been  replaced  by  growth  and  fur- 
ther stimulus  could  be  most  dangerously  in- 
flationary. 

SPENDING 

We  should  hold  the  line  on  spending  at 
the  real  levels  of  fiscal  1982  just  enacted  by 
Congress.  Further  cuts  at  this  time  would 
mean  a  deeper  recession,  aggravated  unem- 
ployment and  personal  suffering  and  social 
strife.  Maintaining  spending,  furthermore, 
by  promoting  economic  growth,  would  ulti- 
mately shrink  the  deficit.  Revenues  would 
increase,  and  unemployment-related  ex- 
penditures decline.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  ad- 
ministration manipulated  upward  its  fore- 
casts of  economic  growth  so  as  to  bring  its 
forecasted  deficits  down  from  politically  cat- 
astrophic levels.  If  reducing  deficits  by  in- 
creasing growth  is  worth  doing  on  paper, 
why  not  do  it  for  real? 

MONEY 

The  Federal  Reserve  should  be  told  by  the 
president  not  to  tighten  money  any  further 
this  year.  A  hold-the-llne  order  on  the  1982 
monetary  target  ranges,  coupled  with  an  in- 
junction to  hit  the  upper  half  Instead  of  the 
bottom  of  the  target  ranges,  could  help 
gusirsLntee  liveable  levels  of  interest  rates 
anA  so  permit  economic  recovery  to  begin. 
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But  if  we  now  change  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  from  restrictive  to  neutral,  what 
about  inflation?  Clearly,  if  we  reject  the 
notion  of  beating  inflation  through  reces- 
sion as  a  costly  and  ineffective  chimera, 
then  we  must  come  up  with  a  better  solu- 
tion. There  is  one:  growth  plus  a  social  con- 
tract between  labor  and  government,  based 
on  negotiation  and  compromise  rather  than 
confrontation  and  struggle.  In  which  labor 
trades  wage  moderation  for  social  and  politi- 
cal gains.  Other  countries,  like  little  Austria, 
have  proved  that  a  social  contract  can 
achieve  close  to  full  employment  with  close 
to  no  Inflation.* 
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SOVIET  ADVENTURISM  IN  THE 
HORN  OF  AFRICA  REGION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wilson)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
recent  past,  one  of  the  major  areas  of 
Soviet  adventurism  has  t)een  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa  region. 

This  strategic  region  forming  the 
soft  underbelly  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  controls  access  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  constitutes  the  gate- 
way to  East  Africa. 

Soviet  interest  in  this  area  dates 
back  to  1971  in  South  Yemen  which 
now  has  become  the  most  secure  satel- 
lite of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Third  World 
and  the  only  Marxist  Arab  state. 
Thereby,  Moscow  has  acquired  a  naval 
and  air  base  at  Aden  which  is  located 
at  a  few  miles  of  the  Beb  el-Mandeb 
Straits.  While  the  Soviet  Somali  ad- 
venture did  not  end  well— the  Soviets 
had  to  leave  Somalia  in  1978.  In  1977, 
the  Soviet  Union  acquired  substantial 
influence  over  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  region:  the  Ethiopian 
Empire.  Today  the  Soviets  control  all 
of  the  Horn  except  Somalia  and  Dji- 
bouti. They  are  building  an  air  and 
naval  base  at  the  Dahlok  archipelago 
off  the  coast  of  Eritrea  and  are  ex- 
ploiting Ethiopia  as  a  rearward  base  to 
undermine  General  Nimiery's  regime 
in  the  Sudan  which  is  also  menaced  by 
Libya.  In  August  1981,  the  tripartite 
pact  between  Libya,  South  Yemen, 
and  Ethiopia  brought  Libyan  develop- 
ment funds  and  terrorist  knowhow  to 
Ethiopia  against  Somalia  and  Dji- 
bouti. 

The  relative  Soviet  success  was 
achieved  in  part  by  Cuban  troops,  by 
East  German  advisers  to  the  secret 
police  and  by  Soviet  advisers  attached 
to  the  civilian  and  military  authorities 
in  Ethiopia.  The  Soviet  presence  must 
be  effectively  counterbalanced  and 
contained.  The  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan by  the  Soviet  Union  caused  the 
Carter  administration  to  initiate  the 
first  measures  of  containment  by  sign- 
ing the  August  1980  agreement  with 
Somalia,  Kenya,  and  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman  for  air  and  naval  facilities  for 
our  nascent  RDF. 


Our  policy  took  a  low-key  approach 
in  the  case  of  Somalia:  $40  million  in 
FMS  was  promised  for  2  years  as  well 
as  some  economic  support  funds  which 
is  too  little  to  make  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference and  too  much  as  not  to  arouse 
Ethiopian  fears.  The  latter  was  caused 
by  the  ongoing  guerrilla  struggle  in 
the  Ogaden  province,  an  area  adminis- 
tered by  Ethiopia  since  1948  after  a 
short  British  administration.  The 
province  was  reconquered  by  Cuban 
troops,  In  1978  In  a  war  lasting  over  1 
year,  from  the  local  Somalis  and 
Somali  army  which  came  to  their  sup- 
port. Our  aid  to  Somalia  was  only  in- 
creased marginally  In  fiscal  year  1982. 

At  the  present,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration continues  to  increase  aid 
slightly,  but  it  has  not  yet  defined  an 
effective  containment  policy  In  the 
Horn  region.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I,  with  63  of  my  colleagues,  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig, 
Jr.,  on  October  20,  1981,  asking  for 
higher  levels  of  aid  and  closer  strate- 
gic relations  with  Somalia.  We  have 
received  a  generally  positive  response 
from  Richard  Fairbanks,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  on  December  15,  1981.  May  I 
ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
into  the  Record  the  two  letters  and  an 
appropriate  Op-Ed  page  article  by  Z. 
Michael  Szaz,  Ph.  D.,  which  appeared 
in  the  September  28,  1981,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  international 
Herald  Tribune?  Dr.  Szaz  is  studies 
program  director  of  the  American  For- 
eign Policy  Institute  and  former  asso- 
ciate professor  of  international  law 
and  relations  at  Seton  Hall  and  Troy 
State  Universities. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
major  concerns  which  are  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  to  propose 
appropriate  measures  to  effect  a  con- 
tainment and  progressive  challenge  to 
the  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  E^ast  German 
presence  in  this  region. 

We  must  provide  the  necessary  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  our 
friends  in  the  region;  that  is,  to  the 
Sudan  and  Somalia.  The  administra- 
tion performed  effectively  In  the  case 
of  the  Sudan  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  crisis  in  the  Sudan  is 
over.  The  same  consideration  in  terms 
of  extending  accelerated  and  substan- 
tial arms  deliveries  and  providing  eco- 
nomic support  fimds  has  yet  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Somalia. 

The  Somali  Army,  which  lost  half  of 
its  mechanized  equipment  in  the 
Ogaden  war  and  remains  exposed  to 
repeated  air  attacks  by  Ethiopia  in  the 
bordering  areas  that  Include  most  of 
the  refugee  camps,  needs  large-scale 
assistance  in  order  to  provide  a  credi- 
ble defense  against  Cuban  and  Ethio- 
pian forces  poised  at  the  border.  Our 
defense  experts  estimate  that  it  would 
take  about  $500  million  during  a  5- 
year  period  to  retrain  and  re-equlp  the 
Somali  forces.   While  budgetary  rea- 
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sons  may  prevent  us  from  supplying 
the  entire  amount,  we  must  provide  at 
least  the  technology-intensive  items 
and  must  work  closely  with  the  Somali 
military  conunand.  We  believe  that 
Saudi  Arabia  might  provide  financing 
for  the  remainder  of  the  equipment 
and  that  Egypt  would  help  with 
Somali  procurement.  Nevertheless 
even  this  limited  contribution  would 
cost  more  than  what  the  present  FMS 
levels  have  appropriated  or  plarmed 
for  Somalia. 

We  must  also  increase  our  ESP  and 
development  assistance.  Without  find- 
ing some  employment  for  the  refu- 
gees, we  will  perpetuate  an  unproduc- 
tive camp  life  for  them  and  create  an- 
other Palestinian  problem.  While  the 
administration  and  Congress  were 
more  generous  with  refugee  aid  and 
development  assistance— $30  million 
ESF  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1982— the  effort  must  be  expanded  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984  if 
we  want  the  survival  of  a  stable,  pro- 
Western  Somalia. 

In  the  past,  there  were  two  guiding 
examples  for  large-scale  refugee  prob- 
lems. One  example  was  the  German 
case  where  approximately  12  million 
refugees  and  expellees  were  dumped 
into  West  Germany  between  1945-47. 
By  1952,  they  were  absorbed  into  the 
national  economy  and  provided  with 
the  manpower  and  many  of  the  skills 
and  comparable  to  the  German  "eco- 
nomic wonder."  This  would  have  been, 
of  course,  impossible,  without  the 
Marshall  plan  which  provided  the  im- 
petus to  accelerated  economic  develop- 
ment and  political  stabilization. 

The  other  example  is  that  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees  on  the  West 
Bank,  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  southern 
Lebanon.  Generations  were  brought 
up  In  the  camps  since  1948,  with  little 
productive  experience  and  low  self- 
esteem,  providing  the  manpower  for 
the  terrorist  activities  of  the  PLO  in 
order  to  arouse  international  public 
opinion  about  their  plight  and  lack  of 
self-determination. 

It  is  up  to  us  which  direction  the 
Somali  refugees  will  have  to  take.  For 
the  sake  of  justice  and  peace  as  well  as 
our  national  interest,  I  hope  that  the 
sulminlstration  will  choose  adequate 
assistance  so  that  the  Somali  economy 
may  develop  substantially  and  that  po- 
litical stability  may  be  preserved  in  So- 
malia. 

Only  by  strengthening  the  Sudan 
and  Somalia  will  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies  be  contained  in  the  Horn  region 
and  then,  we  can  acquire  secure  access 
to  their  facilities.  I  trust  the  adminis- 
tration will  move  in  this  direction  and 
hope  both  the  administration  and  the 
House  will  divorce  themselves  of  the 
commendable,  but  illusory  notion  that 
by  not  supporting  Somalia  we  may 
regain  Ethiopia  as  a  Western  ally. 
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Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Woihington,  D.C.,  October  20,  1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  Haig,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  State,    Department   of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Secretary   Haig:    We,    the    under- 
signed members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  our  continuing  important  interests  in  So- 
malia and  to  recent  developments  which 
threaten  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Horn 
region  in  Africa. 

Particularly,  we  refer  to  the  August  1981 
pact  between  Libya,  Ethiopia  and  South 
Yemen,  "the  latter  two  Soviet  surrogates 
whose  military,  economic  and  state  security 
systems  are  controlled  by  Soviet  and  East 
German  "advisors".  In  the  case  of  Ethiopia, 
17,000  Cuban  mercenaries  are  also  present. 
Especially,  the  Ethiopians  remain  on  inimi- 
cal terms  with  Somalia  because  of  the  past 
support  Somalia  extended  to  the  indigenous 
national  liberation  movement  of  the  Soma- 
lls  in  the  Ogaden  which  is  administered  by 
Ethiopia.  Ethiopian  planes  bombed  repteat- 
edly  this  year  Somali  villages  and  refugee 
camps. 

In  addition,  both  Ethiopia  and  South 
Yemen  support  the  "National  Salvation 
Front",  a  group  of  pro-Communist  Somali 
exiles  in  Ethiopia  which  is  trying  to  subvert 
the  legitimate  government  of  President  Siad 
Barre  of  Somalia. 

At  the  present,  Ethiopia  and  the  Cuban 
mercenaries  have  complete  military  superi- 
ority as  the  Ethiopian  army  has  received 
(1.5  billion  worth  of  military  equipment 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1978  and  continues  to 
receive  oillltary  aid  from  Moscow.  Somalia 
lacks  both  fighter  planes  and  anti-aircraft 
batteries. 

Somalia  is  also  threatened  by  the  coming 
influx  of  Libyan  money  and  terrorist  know 
how  which  will  be  directed  against  its  gov- 
ernment by  the  leaders  of  Libya  and  the 
Soviet  surrogates  in  the  Horn  area. 

We  believe  that  the  Increased  threats  to 
Somalia  must  be  answered  by  a  clear  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  our  Somali  allies  in  the 
political,  military  and  economic  fields. 

May  we  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
State  take  any  measures  necessary  to  com- 
municate this  commitment  both  to  the 
Somali  government  and  to  our  regional  ad- 
versaries and  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  we 
accelerate  our  various  economic  and  mili- 
tary programs  to  Somalia,  including  the 
early  delivery  of  the  anti-aircraft  batteries 
contracted  for  by  Somalia. 

We  also  call  upon  the  Administration  to 
reevaluate  our  present  aid  programs,  mili- 
tary and  economic,  to  Somalia  in  the  light 
of  the  recent  developments  in  the  region,  es- 
pecially the  tragic  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt,  and  submit  con- 
crete proposals  for  enhancing  the  security 
and  stability  of  Somalia  which  is  providing 
us  with  air  and  naval  facilities  badly  needed 
by  our  RDP. 
With  every  good  wish,  we  are 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
Arlen  Erdahl,  O.  William  Whitehurst. 
Robin    Beard,    Don    Ritter,    Delbert 
Latta.  Millicent  Penwick.  Robert  J.  La- 
gomarslno.      Bob      Stump,      Charles 
Wilson.  William  L.  Dickinson,  Samuel 
Stratton.  Arlan  Stangeland.  Robert  K. 
Doman,  Gus  Yatron,  James  NelUgan. 
Robert    Badham.    Richard    Schulze. 
Thomas  Bliley,  Jack  P.  Kemp,  Douglas 
Bereuter,     Bob     Livingston,     Henry 
Hyde,  Eldon  Rudd.  Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
Bill    Boner,    Sam    B.    Hall,    Jr.,    Roy 


Dyson,  Lawrence  Coughlin.  Jack 
Fields.  Olympia  J.  Snowe,  Daniel 
Mica.  Christopher  H.  Smith.  Larry 
Winn,  Thomas  B.  Evans,  Jr..  Bill 
Chappell,  Jr..  Thomas  Petri.  G.  V. 
Montgomery.  Charles  Stenholm. 
Robert  A.  Young  (Mo.).  Benjamin  A. 
Gllman.  Marjorie  S.  Holt.  L.  A.  Ba- 
falis,  John  LeBoutillier.  Harold 
Sawyer,  John  H.  Rousselot,  Daniel 
Crane,  Frank  R.  Wolf,  Mark  Siljander. 
George  Hansen,  Billy  Tauzin.  Clau- 
dine  Schneider,  Stan  Parris,  Floyd 
Spence,  Vin  Weber,  Melvin  Price,  Paul 
Trible.  Robert  McClory.  Eugene  At- 
kinson, Thomas  F.  Hartnett,  John  M. 
Ashbrook,  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Philip 
M.  Crane,  John  Edward  Porter, 
Cooper  Evans. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  Wilson, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  the  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 20,  1981.  from  you  and  several  of  your 
Congressional  colleagues  expressing  your 
views  regarding  U.S.  Government  assistance 
programs  for  Somalia.  As  you  suggest,  the 
current  political  climate,  especially  the 
August  Ethiopia-Libya-South  Yemen  Tri- 
partite Agreement,  warrants  our  increased 
attention  to  developments  in  the  region. 
The  Administrution  is  keenly  aware  of  these 
and  other  potential  threats  to  Somalia,  a 
country  whose  friendship  we  value  both  for 
political  euad  strategic  reasons. 

You  may  recall  that  acknowledgment  of 
Somalia's  Important  geographical  location 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  the  Somali  Gov- 
ernment's willingness  to  promote  a  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  us  led  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  agreement  with  the  Somalis  last 
year  which  allows  us  access  to  Somali  air 
and  naval  facilities,  thereby  increasing  our 
ability  to  respond  to  Soviet  challenges  In 
the  Southwest  Asian  area.  Although  we 
have  not  linked  specific  amounts  of  military 
or  economic  assistance  to  that  agreement, 
we  have  expressed  a  clear  interest  in  Soma- 
lia's territorial  integrity,  security  and  eco- 
nomic development.  In  this  connection  we 
initiated  a  Foreign  Military  Sales  relation- 
ship with  Somalia  and  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  request  to  provide  a  total  of  $40 
million  In  FMS  credits  to  Somalia  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981.  This  Administration's 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  proposal  includes  an- 
other $20  million  in  FMS  credits  for  Soma- 
lia. 

In  recognition  of  Somalia's  critical  air  de- 
fense needs,  we  concurred  In  Somalia's  re- 
quest to  use  the  FMS  credits  for  early  warn- 
ing radars  and  air  defense  guns.  The  Soma- 
lis have  recently  revised  their  request  in 
favor  of  more  urgently  needed  transporta- 
tion, communications  and  engineering 
equipment.  We  are  reevaluating  Somali 
needs  in  an  effort  to  be  responsive  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

Moreover,  we  have  recently  scheduled 
more  frequent  U.S.  Navy  calls  at  Somalia 
ports,  established  an  Office  of  Military  Co- 
operation in  Mogadishu  and  included  Soma- 
lia in  the  RDF  exercise  'Bright  Star." 
These  steps  c<mvey  clear  signals  that  we  are 
committed  to  friendship  with  Somalia. 

The  military  relationship  is  only  one 
aspect  of  our  growing  assistance  ties  with 
Somalia.  We  believe  that  the  U.S.  also  has  a 
humanitarian  and  development  role  to  play 
in  providing  assistance  to  lessen  Somalia's 
refugee  burden  and  assisting  the  country  in 


realizing  its  economic  potential,  particularly 
in  agriculture,  whkh  is  vital  to  the  coun- 
try's future  stability.  Towards  these  ends, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  the  most 
substantial  contributor  in  response  to  a 
UNHCR  appeal  for  Somali  refugee  relief, 
providing  about  $45.5  million  in  food  and 
non-food  assistance  In  1981.  In  addition,  the 
Administration's  W  1982  budget  proposal 
includes  $36.2  million  designated  for  devel- 
opment assistance  in  Somalia. 

The  Department  greatly  appreciates  your 
interest  and  support  for  our  efforts  to  assist 
Somalia. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Richard  Fairbanks. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.9 


LOCAL  FLEXIBILITY  FOR 

PUBLIC    HOUSING    OPERATING 
ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
provide  public  housing  authorities 
greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Feder- 
al funds  that  are  allocated  to  them  for 
various  purposes.  It  is  no  secret  that 
most  public  housing  authorities 
throughout  the  country,  both  large 
and  small,  are  in  serious  financial  dif- 
ficulties because  of  the  very  high  rate 
of  inflation,  the  astronomical  in- 
creases in  utility  costs,  the  large 
number  of  very-low-income  people  re- 
siding in  public  housing  units,  and  the 
administration's  efforts  to  curtail  the 
Federal  Government's  operating  subsi- 
dies for  public  housing  authorities. 

The  public  housing  authority  in  my 
city,  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority, 
is  probably  the  most  vivid  example  of 
the  financial  difficulties  that  public 
housing  authorities  find  themselves  in 
today.  We  have  one  of  the  largest  au- 
thorities in  the  country  with  the  most 
difficult  financial  and  social  problems 
of  any  public  housing  authority.  Past 
management  difficulties  and  legal 
problems  have  put  our  authority  in  a 
situation  that  causes  the  authority  to 
live  from  month-to-month  on  the 
verge  of  financial  bankruptcy.  With- 
out any  changes  in  the  existing  law, 
the  Chicago  Housing  Authority  could 
very  well  close  up  shop  within  the 
next  few  months. 

What  I  believe  needs  to  be  done  in 
my  city  at  this  time  is  not  to  provide 
additional  Federal  funds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  public  housing  author- 
ity units,  but  to  preserve  the  huge 
Federal  investment  already  made  in 
public  housing  units  in  Chicago.  My 
constituents  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  understand  the  fact  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  willing  to  provide 
new  funding  for  additional  units  while 
at  the  same  time  unable  to  provide 
funds  to  maintain  an  adequate  and 
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decent  living  situation  for  its  current 
tenants. 

My  bill  would  give  a  local  public 
housing  agency  the  authority  to 
decide  for  itself  whether  to  use  the 
public  housing  development  funds  for 
its  own  operational  needs  or  to  build 
new  units.  In  addition,  it  would  pro- 
vide that  the  authority  could  use 
those  development  funds  that  are  al- 
ready in  the  pipeline  for  its  operation- 
al needs  rather  than  for  new  units 
that  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

With  a  Federal  investment  of  almost 
$33  billion  in  public  housing  units,  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  this  time  of  cur- 
tailment of  Federal  social  programs,  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  taxpayers 
and  the  tenants  in  public  housing  to 
manage,  upgrade,  and  modernize  the 
existing  facilities  rather  than  build 
new  ones.  We  have  a  crying  need  in 
this  country  for  reinvestment  in  the 
public  infrastructure  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  local  government,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  my  bill  begins  to  address 
this  great  need.* 


NATIONAL  SPACE  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Texas  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center 
in  Houston.  While  I  was  there  I  met 
with  several  people  from  the  Houston 
Section  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics.  I  was 
most  favorably  impressed  by  this 
group  and  found  their  proposal  con- 
cerning our  Nation's  space  policy  to  be 
meritorious  and  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. I  am  putting  the  AIAA  policy 
statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Members: 

National  Space  Policy:  A  Proposal  by  the 
Houston  Section— AIAA 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  provid- 
ed, to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world,  dy- 
namic leadership  in  the  discovery,  develop- 
ment and  application  of  new  technology, 
through  its  natural  resources  and  the  Imagi- 
nation, innovation  and  vitality  o'f  its  people. 
For  the  first  time,  this  leadership  is  In 
danger  of  being  assumed  by  others.  Both 
the  commercial  and  security  implications 
are  disturbing— and  even  unacceptable— to 
many  informed  Americans. 

With  the  Space  Shuttle,  our  nation  has 
reached  a  threshold  In  space  operations  ca- 
pability. We  have  within  our  grasp  the  op- 
portunity to  lay  the  foundation  for  space  in- 
dustrialization and  utilization  that  can  play 
a  crucial  role  in  the  future  economic,  mili- 
tary and  scientific  strength  of  our  country. 
A  thrust  In  this  direction  is  a  logical  con- 
tinuation of  our  previous  accomplishments. 
It  utilizes  our  unparalleled  experience  and 
talents  to  provide  a  real  investment  In  the 


future  with  unlimited  opportunity  and  chal- 
lenge for  industry,  defense  and  science  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  both  domestic  and 
foreign. 

The  industrialization  of  space  over  the 
next  twenty  years  involves  the  assembly,  de- 
ployment, routine  servicing  and  mainte- 
nance of  commercial  space  systems,  many  of 
which  will  be  very  large  and  complex.  This, 
in  turn,  will  require  a  significant  expansion 
in  our  manned  space  operations  capability 
for  maximum  utilization,  cost  effectiveness, 
and  security.  It  is  our  view  that  our  national 
space  objectives  would  best  be  served  with  a 
national  space  operations  system  which  In- 
cludes the  Space  Shuttle:  free-flying  sup- 
port platforms  for  science  and  applications 
payloads;  a  reusable  orbit-to-orbit  transfer 
vehicle  for  transporting  unmanned  and 
manned  payloads  between  low  earth  and 
geosynchronous  orbits;  and  a  permanently 
manned  operations  center  in  low  earth 
orbit.  This  operations  center  will  be  used  to 
assemble  and  service  space  vehicles  and  sys- 
tems, to  conduct  on-board  experiment  and 
development  work,  and  to  permit  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  engineering  and 
operations  capabilities  to  reduce  depend- 
ence on  ground  support.  This  system  will 
form  a  basic  capability  for  employing  space 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  preserve  peace  in  the  world. 

Toward  these  ends,  in  behalf  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  Houston  Section  of  AIAA  proposes 
a  National  Space  Policy  with  which  the 
United  States  can  lead  the  world  into  a  new 
Industrial  revolution.  We  ask  for  a  bold 
commitment  to  a  goal  of  placing  a  perma- 
nent manned  operations  center  in  low  earth 
orbit  and  the  operational  deployment  of 
space-based  manned  orbital  transport  space- 
craft by  1990.  In  addition  to  the  enormous 
direct  economic  benefits  available  from  such 
a  goal,  the  capability  inherent  in  its  achieve- 
ment is  a  direct  step  toward  mankind's 
twenty-first  century  vision  of  bold  and  vig- 
orous exploration  and  utilization  of  space— 
our  ultimate  frontier.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LtiNGREN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pease)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wilson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annitnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  OxLEY. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 
Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Wampler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pease)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Huckaby. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Traxler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hoyer  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  AnCoiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Hertel. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Pdqoa. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Markey. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  tmtil  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  February  4.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2962.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  proposed  rescission  and  defer- 
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rals  of  budget  authority  contained  in  the 
message  of  the  F»resldent  dated  November 
10.  1981  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-106),  pursuant  to 
section  1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
(H.  Doc.  No.  97-139):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2963.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  United  States  General  Accounting 
Office,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  status 
of  budget  authority  that  was  proposed  for 
rescission,  but  for  which  Congress  failed  to 
pass  a  rescission  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2964.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
performance  of  Defense  Department  com- 
mercial and  industrial-type  functions,  pur- 
suant to  section  502(c)  of  P>ubllc  Law  96-342: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2965.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities.  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  various  construction  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l):  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2966.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities.  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  various  construction  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(  1 ):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2967.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Installations), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Air  Force  military 
coruitruction  contracts  awarded  without 
formal  advertising  during  fiscal  year  1981. 
pursuant  to  section  604  of  Public  Law  96- 
418:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2968.  A  letter  from  thp  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  urban  de- 
velopment action  grant  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2969.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  voluntary 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  Army,  pur- 
suant to  section  708(1)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2970.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee,  and  Insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Eximbank  during  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  1981.  to  Communist 
countries:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

2971.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller. 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  transmitting  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  company  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act 
of  March  4,  1913:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2972.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  in 
submission  of  the  annual  report  on  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  energy  conservation 
standards  for  buUdings,  required  by  section 
597  of  Public  Law  96-294:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2973.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  quar- 
terly report  for  the  period  July  through 
September  1981,  on  imports  of  crude  oil.  re- 
sidual fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum  products. 


natural  gas.  and  coal:  reserves  and  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil.  natural  gas,  and  coal;  refin- 
ery activities;  and  inventories;  together  with 
data  on  exploratory  activity,  exports,  nucle- 
ar energy,  and  electric  power,  pursuant  to 
section  ll(cX2)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2974.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Goverrunent  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  August  1981.  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  ontime 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2975.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  proposed  allocations 
to  countries  and  international  organizations 
of  the  economic  support  fund,  military  as- 
sistance program,  international  military 
education  and  training,  and  peacekeeping 
operations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to 
section  653(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2976.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Korea  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  U.S. -origin  military  equip- 
ment to  Korean  private  firms,  pursuant  to 
section  3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2977.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  in  sub- 
mission of  the  first  annual  report  on  the 
status  of  U.S.  policy  to  encourage  an  inter- 
national strategy  to  prevent  production  and 
trafficking  in  narcotics,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  97-113:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2978.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2979.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
Administration,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2980.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund,  transmitting  the  final  finan- 
cial report  on  the  Ralph  J.  Bunche  memori- 
al project,  pursuant  to  section  Kb)  of  Public 
Law  96-596:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

2981.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Oregon  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Reservation 
judgment  funds  awarded  in  Dockets  342-70 
and  343-70  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law 
93-134:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2982.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator,  Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement, National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  notice  of  the  withdraw- 


al of  the  final  rules  published  July  8.  1981. 
by  NOAA  implementing  the  Federal  consist- 
ency provisions  of  section  307(c)(1)  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  Public  Law  96-464;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2983.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  certi- 
fication of  his  verification  of  selected  ex- 
penses of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
during  fiscal  year  1980  and  the  period  ended 
January  20,  1981,  pursuant  to  3  U.S.C. 
105(d)  and  106(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2984.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  specially  qualified 
scientific  and  professional  positions  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuaint  to  5 
U.S.C.  3104(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2985.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  office  of 
Persoiuiel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Federal  equal  opportunity  re- 
cruitment program,  pursuant  to  section  310 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

2986.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
transmitting  the  aiuiual  report  of  the  Post- 
master General  for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursu- 
ant to  39  U.S.C.  2402;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2987.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  64th  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, pursuant  to  section  332(g)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

2988.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  de- 
velopment of  the  new.  lightweight  structure 
for  the  rocket  booster  of  the  Space  Shuttle, 
pursuant  to  section  4(3)  of  Public  Law  97- 
96:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

2989.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  to  use  conclusive  medical 
evidence  as  the  basis  for  granting  black  lung 
benefits  (HRD-82-26.  January  19.  1982): 
jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Government 
Operations.  Education  and  Labor,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

2990.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  enforcement  of  U.S.  import  admis- 
sibility requirements  (GGD-82-12.  January 
25.  1982);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Ways  and 
Means. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Price,    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr.    Minish, 
and  Mr.  Horton): 
H.R.  5432.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  presen- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  spe- 
cially struck  gold  medal  to  Admiral  Hyman 
George    Rickover;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  5433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  in  order  to  pro- 
vide public  housing  agencies  more  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  funds  allocated  to  them:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gibbons): 
H.R.  5434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  part- 
nerships to  continue  to  report  income  on 
the  cash  method:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  Mr.   Parris,  Mrs.  Bouquard. 
Mr.  Benedict.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.. 
and  Mr.  Goodling); 
H.R.  5435.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  special 
Federal  income  tax  benefits  enacted  during 
1981  with  respect  to  the  living  expenses  of 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  minimum  ben- 
efits for  future  beneficiaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Wortlev. 
Mr.    Richmond.    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Annunzio. 
and  Mr.  Downey): 
H.R.  5437.  A  bill  to  limit  availability  and 
use  of  handgun  bullets  that  are  capable  of 
penetrating  certain  body  armor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  5438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  further  limit  the 
deduction  allowable   to   Members  of   Con- 
gress for  living  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.  5439.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  provide  Federal 
employees  and  annuitants  an  annual  oppor- 
tunity   to    transfer    enrollments    between 
health  benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERDAHL: 
H.R.  5440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  age  by 
which  distributions  from  certain  retirement 
plans  must  begin;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Watkins.  and  Mr.  Clausen): 
H.R.  5441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  Act  of 
1980  to  provide  that  biomass  shall  be  includ- 
ed in  the  definition  of  synthetic  fuel;  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  5442.  A  bill  to  provide  that  public 
works  projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  areas  of  high  unemployment  shall 
utilize  not  less  than  40  per  centum  local 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation 

H.R.  5443.  A  bill  to  delay  for  3  months 
(until  November  1.  1981)  the  effective  date 
of  the  recently-enacted-*mendments  to  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  general- 
ly eliminate  child's  insurance  benefits  in  the 
case  of  children  over  age  18  who  are  in  col- 
lege: to  extend  (through  September  1982) 
the  period  within  which  a  child  must  have 
been  already  enrolled  at  the  college  level  in 
order  to  fall  within  the  special  exception 


permitting  payment  of  such  benefits:  and  to 
extend  by  one  year  (through  mid- 1986)  the 
period  during  which  such  benefits  may  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  a  child  falling 
within  such  exception;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R.  5444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small, 
innovative  firms  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  iimovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

H.R.  5445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  regulate  and  limit 
collection  procedures  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  In  order  to  provide  protection  of 
taxpayer  civil  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARKIN: 

H.R.  5446.  A  bill  to  provide  that  adjust- 
ments in  the  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Congress  following  the  Congress  in 
which  they  are  approved,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jeffords)  (by  request): 

H.R.  5447.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCOLLUM): 

H.R.  5448.  A  bill  to  establish  procedures 
for  imposition  of  the  death  penalty  for  Pres- 
idential assassination,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  5449.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  certain  activities  of 
former  intelligence  employees  and  other 
American  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  5450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  reduce 
multicandidate  political  committee  contri- 
bution limits;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  5451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  real  estate  taxes  imposed  on  tenants;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5452.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  changes 
made  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  in  the  trigger  provisions 
contained  in  the  extended  unemployment 
compensation  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  5453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
1982  individual  income  tax  rate  reductions 
made  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  l)e  given  a  full  year  effect  for  purposes 
of  withholding,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  5454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction 
of  living  expenses  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  eliminate  the  provision  which  allows 
such  deduction  without  sututantiation  of 
such  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 

H.R.  5455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1962.  to  authorize  intrastate  quarantines 
under  extraordinary  emergency  conditions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  WAMPLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DELA  Garza): 

H.R.  5456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Plant  Quar- 
antine Act  of  August  20.  1912.  as  amended, 
to  eliminate  certain  unnecessary  regulatory 
requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.J.  Res.  400.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER: 

H.J.  Res.  401.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  Department  of  Ttansportatlon  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  to 
permit  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  to  be  used  to  pay  certain 
taxes  or  fees:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HERTEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  264.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  impose  against  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  addi- 
tional economic  sanctions,  including  an  em- 
bargo on  the  sale  of  grain  produced  in  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 

H.  Con.  Res.  265.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  tax-exempt  status  of  private 
schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEASE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concurrent  resolution 

protesting  payments  by  U.S.  Government 

agencies  with  respect  to  defaulted  Polish 

loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  WAMPLER): 

H.  Res.  341.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  second 
session  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  Res.  342.  Resolution  providing. amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence in  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.  Res.  343.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety-seventh 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  DeNARDIS: 

H.  Res.  344.  Resolution  acknowledging 
March  29,  1982.  as  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  commending  such  organization  for  a 
century  of  dedicated  public  service;  to  the 
Consunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  Res.  345.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  consideration  in  the  House  of  a 
bill  or  resolution  which  adjusts  the  pay  or 
affects  the  limitations  on  outside  earned 
Income  of  Memt>ers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.  Res.  346.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  a  motion  to  re- 
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consider  a  voice  vote  on  final  passage  of  leg- 
islation which  adjusts  the  pay  or  affects  the 
limitations   on   outside   earned    income   of 
Members:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.  Res.  347.  Resolution  to  provide 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  for  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 

H.  Res.  348.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  residents  in  certain 
health  care  facilities:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

247.  By  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE:  Memo- 
rial of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  relative  to  Poland:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

248.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  defense 
cuts;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

249.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  the 
aimual  payment  bill:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

250.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  Federal - 
territorial  relations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

251.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  requesting  that  Con- 
gress propose  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  alter- 
native, call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment,  to  require  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

252.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
reduction  of  services  by  the  Corps  of  U.S. 
Army  Engineers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

253.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  national 
tuition  tax  credit  legislation:  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

254.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  Medi- 
terranean fruit  fly:  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Hehtel.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Foley, 
and  Mr.  Emi:rson. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  Mikish  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  769:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton  and  Mr.  Al- 

BOSTA. 

H.R.  789:  Mr.  McCollum. 
H.R.  852:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Poolietta. 
H.R.  1513:  Ms.  Mikulski. 
H.R.  1514:  Ms.  Mikulski. 
H.R.  1515:  Ms.  Mikulski. 
H.R.  1516:  Ms.  Mikulski. 


H.R.  1517:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  2280:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Dan  Dariel,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Deckard, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
F^ippo,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Broomficld. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Loef- 
FLER,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mrs.  RouKEMA,  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  4014;  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Poclietta,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr.  Pa- 

NETTA. 

H.R.  4147:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  4157:  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.R.  4227:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Doughebty,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4325:  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  4330:  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  4334:  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  4399:  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  McEwen,  and  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  4535:  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  White- 
hurst, and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  4709:  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  4835:  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  4863:  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  4882;  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Kogovsek,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  5093:  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  5147:  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  5163;  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne. 

H.R.  5238;  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Lehjjan,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
CoRRADA,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Ober- 
star. Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Kastenmeieh.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Roberts 
of  Kansas,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  and  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.R.  5264;  Mr.  Rosenthal  and  Mr. 
Roybal. 

H.R.  5323:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Pease,  and 
Mr.  Petri. 


H.R.  5332:  Mr.  Shannon. 

H.R.  5334:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
EcKART.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Pease,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  5338;  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Dowdy.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Kogovsek,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Beard. 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mrs.  Penwick. 
Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  DeNardis. 

H.R.  5341;  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  DeNardis, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Pithian.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
LuJAN,  Mr.  Bedcll.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Florio.  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  5356;  Mr.  Synar  and  Mr.  Blanchard. 

H.J.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr. 
F>EYSER,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  WiLsoii,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Wort- 
ley. 

H.J.  Res.  316;  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  F^ank, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Ms.  F^rraro,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  McHdgh,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Siljander, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  Paul,  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Panetta.  and  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  387;  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  P«ice,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 
Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.J.  Res.  394;  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Levitas,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
F»icKLE,  Ms.  Perraro,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Solomon,  and 
Mr.  Dreier. 

H.  Con.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222;  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Ot 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr 
Hefner,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Ober 
STAR.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr 
Yates,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  DeNar 
Dis,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Santini 
Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr 
Archer,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr 
Patterson.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr 
OxLEY.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr 
MuRTHA,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.  Con.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.   Wilson,   Mr.   Roe,  Mr.  Jeffries.   Mr. 
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Vento.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr. 
Nowak. 

H.  Con.  Res.  260;  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel. 
Jr.,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Taylor.  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.  Res.  243;  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.  Res.  265;  Mr.  Courter. 

H.  Res.  269;  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.  Res.  321;  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Smith   of   New   Jersey.   Mr.   Weaver.   Mrs. 


Penwick,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Pithian.  Mr.  At- 
kinson, Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Florio.  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

336.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  James 
C.  Gates,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  relative  to  ap- 
propriations for  veterans'  jobs  programs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

337.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Park  Directors,  Annapolis, 
Md.,  relative  to  establishment  of  a  Civilian 


Conservation  Corps  II  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

338.  Also,  petition  of  Antal  AprO,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic,  relative  to  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Hunga- 
ry: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

339.  Also,  petition  of  Dr.  Roberto  Sacasa. 
Miami,  Fla.,  relative  to  El  Salvador:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

340.  Also,  petition  of  Harold  E.  Trammell 
find  others,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to 
abuses  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

341.  Also,  petition  of  Arthur  Johnson, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  relative  to  excise  taxes  on  al- 
cohol and  tobacco:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TAX  BURDEN  MUST  BE  EASED 
FOR  CERTAIN  FARMERS 


HON.  L  A.  SKIP  BAFAUS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAPALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1976  Tax  Reform  Act  imposed  an  un- 
intentional burden  on  citrus  groves 
and  other  farms  operated  as  a  partner- 
ship. So,  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  relief  from  that 
burden  and  to  allow  the  individual 
partners  of  a  farming  partnership  to 
continue  their  productive  investment 
role,  rather  than  forcing  them  to  sell 
their  interests  either  to  larger  agri- 
businesses or  to  commercial  real  estate 
developers. 

The  general  practice  of  citrus  grove 
and  other  farming  partnerships  is  to 
use  a  cash  method  of  accounting,  as  al- 
lowed by  the  code.  However,  section 
447  of  the  code,  provides  that  any 
farm  partnership  which  includes  a  cer- 
tain type  of  corporation  as  a  partner 
must  use  an  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting. Therefore,  a  partnership 
could  be  forced  to  convert  from  the 
cash  to  the  accrual  method  if  a  corpo- 
rate partner's  gross  receipts  rise  above 
a  fixed  statutory  level,  if  a  corporate 
partner  loses  its  small  business  corpo- 
ration status  because  of  the  death  of  a 
shareholder  or  an  internal  dispute,  or 
if  a  corporate  partner  is  no  longer 
owned  by  a  family  l>ecause  of  the 
death  of  a  family  member.  Such 
changes  are  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  individual  partners,  yet  these  indi- 
viduals suffer  the  consequences  of  a 
change  in  method  of  accounting. 

The  conversion  to  an  accrual 
method  results  in  an  acceleration  of 
income  and  a  deferral  of  deductions. 
This  creates  an  added  tax  liability  for 
each  partner,  distorts  cash  flow  of  the 
operation,  and  may  make  participation 
in  the  farm  partnership  no  longer  an 
economically  worthwhile  venture  for 
individual  partners.  Consider  the  real 
possibility  that  the  tax  liability  on  a 
partner's  accrual  income  will  approach 
or  exceed  the  actual  cash  that  can  be 
distributed  if  the  farm  is  to  remain  in 
operation.  This  can  cause  the  partners 
to  force  the  partnership  to  sell  its  land 
to  condominium  or  other  developers  in 
order  to  liquidate  what  has  become  an 
uneconomical  investment.  This  is  of 
great  concern  to  us  in  Florida. 

Even  if  the  partnership  does  not  sell 
its  land,  its  partners  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  respect  to  farming  partner- 
ships that  have  no  corporate  partners. 


This  is  a  form  of  unfair  tax  discrimi- 
nation. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  penalty 
for  what  were  thought  to  be  shelter 
situations,  the  law  had  trapped  those 
partnerships  that  were  already  in  op- 
eration with  a  corporate  partner  when 
section  447  was  enacted  in  1976.  The 
individual  partners  in  such  a  situation 
are  powerless  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  adverse  tax  consequences  of 
changes  in  Uie  circumstances  of  an  ex- 
isting corporate  partner.  A  partner- 
ship formed  after  the  enactment  of 
section  447  had  fair  warning  of  the  po- 
tential consequences  of  taking  on  a 
corporate  partner,  but  the  partnership 
that  was  already  in  business  had  no 
such  protection. 

The  bill  that  I  propose  today  would 
rectify  this  situation.  It  provides  a  fair 
solution  to  a  problem  that  inflation  or 
death  may  bring  upon  citrus  grove  and 
other  farm  partnerships.  Solely  for 
those  partnerships  that  were  engaged 
in  the  trade  or  business  of  farming 
when  section  447  was  enacted  and 
which  at  that  time  had  a  corporate 
partner  that  is  no  longer  exempt,  an 
election  could  be  made  to  allow  the  in- 
dividual partners  to  continue  to  report 
on  the  c£ish  basis  while  the  corporate 
partner  reports  on  the  accrual  basis. 

It  is  a  common  practice  today  for 
partnerships  to  keep  their  accounting 
records  on  a  cash  basis,  thus  recording 
income  and  expenses  when  received  or 
paid  during  the  year,  and  to  make  ap- 
propriate accrual  adjustments  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Farming  operations 
generally  will  need  only  three  such  ad- 
justments to  produce  accrual  basis  in- 
formation for  the  corporate  partner- 
first,  recording  yearend  receivables, 
second,  establishing  the  inventory 
value  of  both  growing  and  unsold 
crops,  and  third,  recording  accrued 
and  prepaid  expenses  and  accounts 
payable. 

Prompt  action  is  essential  because  of 
the  time  for  filing  1981  partnership  re- 
turns and  1981  tax  returns  of  the  indi- 
vidual partners  of  April  15,  1982. 
Given  the  tax  agenda  last  year,  it  was 
not  possible  to  consider  such  a  seem- 
ingly minor  matter  as  this  legislation 
in  the  context  of  the  1981  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act.  However,  that  cir- 
cumstance will  also  lead  to  a  painful 
situation  for  those  who  are  required  to 
file  1981  returns  on  the  accrual  basis. 
The  legislation  rectifies  the  problem 
without  disturbing  any  of  the  ration- 
ale underlying  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 447  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  invite  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  legislation  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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H.R. 5434 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  certain  partnerships  to 
continue  to  report  income  on  the  cash 
method 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DOl'BLE  METHOD  OF  ACCOlfiTINj; 

Section  447  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  method  of  accounting 
for  corporations  engaged  in  farming)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (h)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Special  Ruie  for  Electing  Partner- 
ships— 

"(1)  Eligibility  for  election.— A  partner- 
ship shall  be  permitted  to  make  an  election 
under  this  subsection  only  if — 

•■(A)  on  October  4,  1976,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter,  the  partnership  was  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  business  of  farming:  and 

■(B)  subsection  (a)  would  apply  (but  for 
this  subsection)  solely  because  a  corporation 
which  was  a  partner  on  October  4,  1976.  and 
at  that  time  was  described  in  subsection  (c), 
is  no  longer  so  described. 

"(2)  Time  for  ELEcrriON.— A  partnership 
must  make  the  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion on  or  before  the  return  date  for  the 
first  taxable  year  of  the  partnership  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  end  of  the  first  tax- 
able year  of  the  corporate  partner  in  which 
it  is  no  longer  described  in  section  (c). 

"(3)  Method  of  making  election.— A  part- 
nership shall  make  an  election  under  this 
subsection  using  a  method  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  in  regulations. 

"(4)  Election.— A  partnership  may  elect 
to  compute  its  income  under  both  the 
method  specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  the 
method  used  in  the  year  preceding  the  year 
when  subsection  (a)  became  applicable.  An 
electing  partner^ip  shall  file  returns  re- 
porting income  under  each  method  and 
shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  If  a  partnership  makes  an 
election  under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  A  partner  which  is  a  corporation 
which  is  not  described  in  subsection  (c)  shall 
report  its  distributive  share  of  income  and 
credits  (including  the  distributive  share  of 
any  section  481  adjustments  resulting  from 
a  change  in  accounting  method)  based  upon 
the  partnership  computation  of  income 
under  the  method  specified  in  subsection 
(a),  and 

"(B)  the  remaining  partners  shall  report 
their  distributive  shares  of  income  and  cred- 
its based  upon  the  partnership  computation 
of  income  under  the  method  used  in  the 
year  preceding  the  year  when  subsection  (a) 
became  applicable." 

SEC.  2.  effective  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980.* 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  at  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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GEORGIA  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES URGES  CON- 
GRESS TO  PASS  LEGISLATION 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEATH  PEN- 
ALTY 


HON.  LARRY  P.  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  1982,  the  Georgia  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  legislation  providing  for 
a  sentence  of  death  in  a  State  court  to 
be  reviewed  only  once  in  the  Federal 
judiciary  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
on  direct  appeal  from  the  highest  ap- 
pellate court  of  a  State.  This  request  is 
being  made  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  and  in  order  for  those  States 
who  have  a  death  penalty  to  carry  out 
such  sentences  without  unnecessary 
delay  due  to  the  cumbersome  and 
lengthy  appellate  procedures  in  the 
Federal  courts.  Such  delays  are  not 
only  costly  to  the  taxpayers  but  are 
repugnant  to  the  concept  of  swift  and 
sure  punishment. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  is  an  exam- 
ple of  positive  thinking  at  the  State 
level.  We  at  the  Federal  level  would  do 
well  to  heed  their  call  and  act  to  limit 
the  Federal  Government,  at  all 
levels— executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
ciary—to those  fimctions  outlined  by 
the  Constitution  and  leave  those  mat- 
ters reserved  to  the  States  to  the 
States.  As  the  Georgia  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives resolution  points  out,  per- 
haps the  most  flagrant  example  of 
Federal  interference  is  the  numerous 
obstacles  that  the  Federal  judiciary 
has  imposed  on  the  States  in  the  area 
of  criminal  justice. 

I  commend  the  resolution  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  full  consideration 
and  careful  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  Resolution 

Urging  Congress  to  pass  certain  legislation 
relative  to  the  death  penalty:  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Whereas,  the  greatest  concern  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state  is  the  dramatic  increase  in 
violent  crime;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  do  not  understand 
why  the  death  penalty  is  not  enforced  In 
the  same  manner  as  other  laws  and  punish- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  complex  legal  system,  espe- 
cially involving  the  federal  courts,  is  being 
used  to  delay  the  carrying  out  of  death  pen- 
alties: and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  91  of- 
fenders on  Death  Row.  some  of  whom  have 
been  under  a  sentence  of  death  for  over 
eight  years:  and 

Whereas,  the  appeals  procedure  is  very 
expensive  for  Georgia's  taxpayers  and  time 
consuming  for  the  Attorney  General's  office 
which  is  required  to  represent  the  state  in 
all  postconviction  proceedings;  and 
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Whereas,  at  any  given  time  seven  attor- 
neys in  the  Attorney  General's  office  are 
working  on  death  penalty  litigation  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $280,000.00  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  state;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  adopt- 
ed a  unified  motion  for  review  procedure  in 
cases  where  the  sentence  of  death  has  been 
imposed;  however,  such  unified  procedure  is 
virtually  meaningless  with  the  cumbersome 
and  lengthy  appellate  procedures  in  the  fed- 
eral courts.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  members  of  this  body  do  hereby 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  legislation  providing  for  a  sentence  of 
death  in  a  state  court  to  be  reviewed  only 
once  in  the  federal  judiciary  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  direct  appeal  from 
the  highest  appellate  court  of  a  state. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  transmit  appropriate  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of  the 
Georgia  Congressional  Delegation.* 


ABOLISH  THE  SYNTHETIC  FUELS 
CORPORATION 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  joined  with  six  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  legislation  to  abolish 
the  very  symbol  of  corporate  welfare: 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

The  existence  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  today  only  confirms  the 
most  cynical  view  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  while  we  make  low-  and 
middle-income  Americans  suffer  in- 
creasing hardship  in  the  name  of  eco- 
nomic recovery,  we  give  out  billions  of 
dollars  in  loan  guarantees  to  Exxon 
and  Texaco,  among  America's  richest 
corporations— billions  for  imeconomic 
ventures  that  the  private  sector  will 
not  finance. 

The  administration  wants  to  virtual- 
ly eliminate  programs  to  promote 
energy  conservation  and  the  use  of  re- 
newable resources.  It  wants  to  elimi- 
nate energy  aid  for  the  poor,  the  elder- 
ly, and  for  schools  and  hospitals.  It 
does  all  this  in  the  name  of  "letting 
the  marketplace  work  its  magic."  Yet 
the  administration  is  willing  to  en- 
dorse almost  $15  billion  in  loan  guar- 
antees for  wealthy  corporations. 

I  supported  the  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1980.  the  legislation  creating  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  I  did  so 
because  the  legislation  offered  a  varie- 
ty of  energy  initiatives,  all  too  impor- 
tant to  be  sacrificed  because  of  one 
bad  provision.  The  bill  was,  in  fact,  a 
political  package.  It  was  designed  to 
insure  a  broad  response  to  the  energy 
crisis,  as  well  as  Insure  its  own  passage. 
Provisions  included: 

Creation  of  the  Solar  and  Conserva- 
tion Bank,  to  provide  money  for  indi- 
viduals to  make  energy  saving  invest- 
ments in  their  homes. 
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Support  for  alcohol  fuels  projects,  to 
help  create  renewable  sources  of  liquid 
fuels. 

A  municipal  waste  to  energy  pro- 
gram. 

A  requirement  that  25  percent  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  be  used  to  provide 
relief  from  high  energy  prices  for  low 
income  and  elderly  Americans. 

A  variety  of  programs  to  increase 
the  Nation's  energy  efficiency. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
gutted  every  one  of  these  initiatives, 
either  by  cutting  their  budgets  or 
blithely  refusing  to  administer  the 
programs. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Reagan  attack  on 
what  was  once  a  balanced  energy  pro- 
gram, all  that  is  left  standing  is  a  mul- 
tibiUion  dollar  Chrysler-type  bailout 
of  the  nuclear  industry,  and  billions  in 
subsidies  for  oil  and  gas  companies. 
The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  is 
one  of  those  subsidies,  one  of  many. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  stop  the 
Reagan  "Robin  Hood  in  reverse" 
policy  of  taking  from  the  poor  and 
middle  income  and  giving  to  the  rich. 
The  President  proved  that  last  year 
during  votes  on  both  the  budget  and 
the  tax  bill.  But  we  can  try  to  slow 
that  massive,  distorted  redistribution 
of  income  just  a  bit. 

If  we  cannot  afford  to  feed  all  of  our 
children  properly,  if  we  cannot  afford 
to  keep  all  of  our  people  warm  in 
winter,  if  we  cannot  afford  to  provide 
proper  education  and  health  care  to 
all  Americans,  then  we  cannot  afford 
to  force  the  American  taxpayer  to 
bankroll  our  richest  corporations. 

We  cannot  afford  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.* 


SPECIAL  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
CONGRESS-REPEAL 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  repeal, 
totally,  the  special  tax  deductions  that 
Congress  voted  itself  just  before  the 
Christmas  holiday  recess.  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  this  action  was  de- 
ceptive, self-serving,  and  unwise.  It 
was  an  insult  to  the  American  people 
and  a  stain  on  the  honor  of  this  body: 
we  would  do  well  to  repeal  that  action 
as  soon  as  possible. 

My  complaint  is  with  both  the  sub- 
stance and  the  procedure  of  the  spe- 
cial tax  deduction  action. 

Substantively,  the  action  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  indirect  pay  raise. 
Under  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  implement 
the  new  law  many  of  our  colleagues 
may  have  little  if  any  tax  to  pay.  In 
other  words.  Congress  has  voted  itself 
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into  virtually  a  tax-exempt  status. 
That  is  an  insult  to  every  American 
who  has  to  suffer  under  the  burden  of 
the  Federal  tax  bite  every  year,  a  tax 
bite  that  I  might  emphasize  is  so  bur- 
densome because  of  the  spending 
habits  of  this  very  body. 

Rewarding  this  Congress  with  a  pay 
raise  at  a  time  when  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy is  reeling  from  the  effects  of  liter- 
ally years  of  reckless  economic  policy 
is  arrogant  and  insensitive.  It  was  the 
Congress  that  spent  this  country  into 
fiscal  ruin,  with  massive  increases  year 
after  year  in  Federal  spending.  This 
uncontrolled  spending  has  caused  run- 
away inflation,  sky-high  interest  rates, 
and  now  the  inevitable  result:  high  un- 
employment. 

Procedurally,  the  action  was  done  in 
ways  that  were  confusing  at  best, 
downright  deceptive  at  worst.  When 
the  tax  break  bill  came  through  the 
House,  it  was  not  voted  upon  on  the 
record  but  was  passed  without  a  re- 
corded vote  when  many  Members  were 
away  from  the  floor.  The  whole  proc- 
ess took  about  30  seconds. 

The  next  day  the  Senate  submerged 
the  tax  bill  into  a  vitally  needed  piece 
of  legislation  to  restore  the  black  lung 
trust  fund  to  solvency.  When  the  new 
combined  bill  came  back  to  the  House 
we  were  not  given  the  opportunity  for 
a  separate  vote  or  a  full  debate,  only 
one  up-or-down,  take-it-or-leave-it  vote 
on  the  black  lung  and  congressional 
tax  deduction  provisions  together. 
Votes  on  bills  as  important  as  Mem- 
bers' own  compensation  should  be 
taken  separately  and  in  the  open. 

Therefore,  In  addition  to  this  bill  to 
repeal  the  tax  breaks,  I  am  jointly  in- 
troducing a  separate  piece  of  legisla- 
tion along  with  my  colleague,  Bill 
GooDLiNG  of  Pennsylvania,  that  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  this  type  of  legisla- 
tive chicanery  in  the  future.  This  is  a 
House  resolution  that  will  change  the 
legislative  rules  of  procedure  of  this 
body  to  require  that  from  now  on  any 
bill  that  affects  the  pay  or  benefits  of 
House  members  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct group  must  be  voted  upon  sepa- 
rate from  any  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  that  the  vote  on  such  a  bill 
must  be  recorded.  Under  these  new 
legislative  procedure  rules  passing  pay 
raises  for  Members,  whether  Indirect 
or  direct,  must  be  done  out  in  the  open 
and  on  the  record. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  their  Congress  is  doing.  One  of 
the  greatest  problems  this  democra- 
cy—or any  democracy— faces  is  a  loss 
of  faith  in  the  elected  institutions  that 
govern  the  Nation.  We  as  an  elected 
body  have  no  greater  duty  than  to 
keep  faith  with  those  who  sent  us 
here. 

I  have  announced  earlier  and  I  reit- 
erate today  that  should  this  body  fail 
to  pass  the  repeal  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing, I  will  not  accept  the  tax 
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breaks  that  were  passed  last  Decem- 
ber. 

I  also  include  for  the  record  the  text 
of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  breaks  and 
the  text  of  the  resolution  to  change 
the  House  rules  to  require  a  separate 
and  recorded  vote  on  any  bill  affecting 
Members'  compensation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Bill 

That  the  allowability  of  any  deduction 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress 
(including  any  Delegate  and  Resident  Com- 
missioner) shall  be  determined  under  the 
law  as  in  effect  on  December  31.  1980.  and 
without  regard  to  any  law  enacted  after 
such  date. 

The  Resolution 

That  rule  VIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"4.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  when  the  Speaker  puts  the  ques- 
tion upon  final  passage  or  adoption,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  any  bill  or  resolution  that 
would  economically  affect  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  separate  and  distinct  class. 

"5.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which  would 
be  subject  to  clause  4  unless  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution is  comprised  solely  of  items  which 
would  economically  affect  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  separate  and  distinct 
class.".* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  BOLLING 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing one  of  our  most  illustrious  col- 
leagues. Dick  Bolling.  When  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  retires  to  private  life  at  the 
end  of  1982,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  lose  one  of  its  most  intelli- 
gent, knowledgeable,  and  courageous 
leaders. 

I  will  personally  miss  his  presence 
here  as  a  friend,  a  confidant,  and  a  col- 
league who  always  speaks  his  mind 
and  never  swerves  from  principle. 
When  Dick  Bolling  and  I  came  to 
Congress  together  in  1949,  he  set  out 
to  learn  the  workings  of  the  commit- 
tees Eind  House  procedures,  and  in  the 
process  became  a  master  legislative 
strategist.  I  knew  right  from  the  start 
that  my  classmate— this  blunt  Missou- 
rian  with  great  intellect  and  integri- 
ty—would become  an  effective  legisla- 
tor, but  I  did  not  know  then  the  tre- 
mendous impact  he  would  have  on  this 
institution.  For  the  past  three  decades, 
he  has  been  the  pulse  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  a  champion  of  pro- 
grams which  carried  our  country 
toward  greater  social  justice  and  of  re- 
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forms  which  set  Congress  on  the  road 
to  greater  accountability  to  the  public. 

Working  tirelessly  at  the  right  hand 
of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  Dick  Boll- 
ing started  in  the  early  1950's  building 
a  congressional  coalition  that  would 
yield  the  landmark  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion of  the  1950's  and  1960's  as  well  as 
the  Great  Society  programs  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration.  He  has 
always  viewed  his  job  as  Congressman 
from  Missouri  as  a  way  to  transform 
dreams  into  reality  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  lack  equal  job  oppor- 
tunities, decent  housing,  basic  nutri- 
tion and  health  care,  and  old  age  secu- 
rity. It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with 
Dick  Bolling  through  many  of  the 
tough  legislative  battles,  many  of 
which  we  won  because  of  his  diligence 
and  persistence. 

In  the  early  1970's.  his  vision  and  ex- 
pertise moved  the  Congress  to  become 
more  responsive  to  the  growing  public 
pressure  for  fiscal  restraint  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  1974  Budget 
Reform  Act,  which  he  crafted,  has 
done  more  thftn  any  other  reform  to 
shape  the  way  the  House  addresses  na- 
tional policy  today.  Dick  Bolling 
knew  the  tremendous  impact  of  this 
act  when  he  stated:  "Congress  needed 
to  balance  its  love  of  Federal  spending 
with  its  distaste  for  levying  taxes." 
Once  again,  my  friend  from  Missouri 
was  setting  the  tone  for  congressional 
action  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Dick  Bolling's  ideas,  as  an  author 
of  two  books  about  the  House,  as  a 
Congressman  and  as  a  leader  of  his 
party,  have  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gress and  will  remain  so  for  decades  to 
come.  He  has  dedicated  his  profession- 
al life  to  improving  this  institution's 
service  to  the  American  people  and  its 
contributions  to  our  democracy. 

I'm  certain  t^at  whatever  he  chooses 
to  do  in  his  return  to  private  life,  he 
will  find  fulfillment,  because  of  his 
tremendous  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

He  deserves  our  best  wishes.  He's 
given  us  his  best  effort  for  33  years.« 


DON  AUSMUS,  INVENTOR  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
to  the  Members'  attention  the  fact 
that  on  Sunday.  February  7.  1982, 
Donald  L.  Ausmus,  from  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  in  my  congressional  district, 
will  be  honored  by  Intellectual  Proper- 
ty Owners,  Inc.,  as  the  Inventor  of  the 
Year  for  1981. 

This  award  has  been  given  for  the 
last  10  years  as  a  reminder  of  the  fact 
that  good  old  American  know-how  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  It  is  further  evi- 
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dence  that  our  system  of  intellectual 
freedom  and  risk  and  reward  fosters 
the  development  of  innovations  in 
every  field. 

Mr.  Ausmus  has  invented  a  device 
which  he  calls  the  "Moto-stand"  and 
which  permits  much  greater  freedom 
of  movement  for  handicapped  individ- 
uals. Those  who,  in  the  past,  were  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair  can  now  pursue 
gainful  employment  or  hobbies  in 
areas  which  were  formerly  out  of 
reach  to  them. 

This  is  a  remarkable  invention,  re- 
markable not  just  because  it  is  an  in- 
genious device  but  also  because  it  is 
the  product  of  a  remarkable  man.  Don 
Ausmus  was  an  outstanding  mechanic 
and  a  promising  and  competitive  racer 
in  cars  and  boats  as  well  as  motorcy- 
cles. In  1975,  however,  this  career  was 
cut  short  by  a  motocross  racing  acci- 
dent that  left  him  paralyzed  from  the 
shoulders  down.  It  is  to  his  credit  that 
this  is  not  the  end  of  his  story. 

Don  combined  his  unique  skills  as  an 
innovative  mechanic  together  with  his 
itnowledge  of  the  needs  of  similarly 
situated  handicapped  individuals  and 
developed  the  idea  for  a  stable,  motor- 
ized, two-wheeled  working  stand  that 
contained  a  rechargeable  battery.  He 
then  proceeded  to  build  working  pro- 
totypes in  his  basement  for  which  he 
has  now  obtained  a  patent.  With  the 
help  of  the  Advanced  Technology 
Corp.  of  Kansas  City,  the  product  has 
been  produced  and  marketed  and  is 
now  available  to  the  world. 

Don's  outstanding  achievement  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Intellectu- 
al Property  Owners,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
group  of  technologists  and  innovators, 
and  they  chose  his  work  over  all 
others  to  be  honored  for  1981,  making 
him  their  Inventor  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent my  fellow  Missourian,  Don 
Ausmus.  He  may  be  physically  handi- 
capped, but  his  courage  and  determi- 
nation in  the  face  of  this  setback  has 
enabled  him  to  overcome  seemingly  in- 
surmountable obstacles  and  make  con- 
tributions which  benefit  us  all.* 
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•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  saying  about  the  uses  of  adver- 
sity. Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  the  current  crisis  in  Poland. 
While  the  civilized  world  deplores  the 
Soviet-inspired  violence  and  denial  of 
human  rights  in  Poland,  it  is  clear 
that  these  recent  events  have  at  least 
reopened  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  Soviet  imperialism. 
What  is  happening  in  Poland  is 
simply  another  chapter  of  a  long  and 
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tragic  story  in  Eastern  Europe.  Part  of 
that  story  of  captivity  and  denial  of 
human  rights  has  taken  place  in 
Ukraine. 

Let  me  quote  the  distinguished  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, whose  reputation  as  a  student  of 
Soviet  imperalism  is  internationally 
recognized.  Recently  he  wrote: 

The  independent  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public, established  on  January  22.  1918  fol- 
lowing the  collapse  of  the  Tsarist  Russian 
Empire,  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
Soviet  Russian  imperialism,  which  in  a  long 
series  of  conquests  stalks  today  in  Afghani- 
stan. Like  Poland's,  the  history  of  Ukraine's 
resistance  to  a  more  Immediate  Soviet  Rus- 
sian rule  has  been  a  long  and  heroic  one.  A 
vital  point  overlooked  in  current  discussion 
is  Moscow's  deep  fear  of  Solidarity's  over- 
spill into  the  Baltic  states  and  Ukraine.  For 
strikes  and  workers'  demands  for  free  un- 
ionism have  also  emerged  in  Estonia, 
Ukraine,  and  federated  Russia.  As  scholars 
in  the  field  maintain,  had  Ukraine  remained 
free,  Poland  and  others  would  not  be 
unfree. 

I  think  we  should  keep  Professor  Do- 
briansky's  words  in  mind  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  A  spirit  is  haunt- 
ing Soviet-dominated  Eastern 
Europe— the  spirit  of  freedom.  We 
should  remember  that  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Poland  is  influencing  all  the 
neighboring  captive  nations.  We 
should  make  this  fact  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy  considerations.* 
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•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Saturday,  an  enormous  number  of 
Americans  took  to  the  streets  and  pro- 
claimed their  allegiance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Solidarity.  Their  enthusiasm, 
their  sincerity,  and  their  steadfast 
support  sent  a  message  to  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Poland,  that  we  are 
united  behind  their  effort  to  end  the 
cycle  of  repression  they  have  faced  for 
centuries. 

Solidamosc,  the  Polish  free  trade 
union  movement,  represents  more 
than  an  effort  to  establish  a  labor 
union.  Solidamosc,  and  its  10  million 
members,  represent  a  love  and  loyalty 
for  a  country  on  the  brink  of  economic 
and  political  upheaval.  It  is  this  love 
and  loyalty  that  has  fortified  the 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  and  helped 
them  to  face  the  threat  of  invasion, 
imprisonment,  and  martial  law.  Every 
American,  regardless  of  ethnic  back- 
ground, can  take  great  pride  and 
solace  in  the  courage  shown  by  the 
men  and  women  in  Poland.  We  share 
their  pain  as  they  wage  their  mortal 
battles,  and  we  look  to  share  their 
happiness  when  their  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful. 
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Lech  Walesa  and  his  fellow  members 
of  Solidamosc  have  become  interna- 
tional symbols  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  dignity.  Their  fight  for  self- 
determination  is  a  battle  that  must  be 
won.  As  a  movement  of  peace  and 
hope  for  Poles,  we  free  men  applaud 
its  effort  and  embrace  its  cause  and 
encourage  its  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  millions 
of  Poles  who  strive  for  national  unity 
and  the  right  to  seek  their  own  desti- 
nies. I  know  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  true  solidarity  with  their 
cause.* 


WEST  POINT  AND  MURDER 
ABORTION  A  NATIONAL  DIS- 
GRACE 
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•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  it  is  high  time  that  this 
body  gives  serious  consideration  to 
what  is  happening  to  the  soul  of  this 
Nation.  Just  before  this  past  Christ- 
mas. Phyllis  Schlafly  completed  a 
column  on  the  fact  of  outright  murder 
abortion  at  the  most  prestigious  mili- 
tary academy  in  the  free  world.  The 
former  roUcall  of  honor  and  courage 
at  West  Point  has  become  a  national 
disgrace. 

People  are  constantly  reminded  of 
genocide  by  cold  blooded  atheistic 
murderers  who  today  attempt  to  ex- 
tinct the  Hmong  tribes  of  Laos,  and 
the  Afghan  peoples,  even  to  the  point 
of  using  poison  gas.  But  more  genocide 
is  taking  place  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
in  the  past  few  years  alone,  we  have 
murdered  more  innocents  by  abortion 
than  have  been  lost  in  combat  in  all 
our  wars  combined.  That  is  heinous 
enough. 

But  now  we  see  the  policy  instituted 
and  practiced  at  West  Point,  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  for  future  combat  lead- 
ers, where  female  cadets  can  leave  for 
a  weekend,  have  an  abortion,  and 
return  to  full  duty  status.  Should  they 
choose  to  have  the  child,  they  may 
take  leave  time,  return  to  full  duty 
status— so  long  as  they  relinquish  cus- 
tody or  legal  responsibility  for  the 
child.  This  is  the  most  disgraceful  epi- 
sode in  the  annals  of  military  history. 

If  this  national  disgrace  is  to  cease, 
and  we  cannot  call  it  anything  but  a 
national  disgrace,  then  I  earnestly  en- 
treat my  colleagues  to  render  serious 
consideration  to  H.R.  976  that  would 
eliminate  the  entrance  of  women  to  all 
the  military  academies.  In  the  name  of 
Judeo-Christian  Western  civilization 
can  we  do  no  less? 

Should  one  need  any  further  encour- 
agement, please  read  Phyllis  Schlafly's 
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column  of  December  22,  1981,  which 

follows: 

[Prom  Copley  News  Service,  Dec.  22,  1981] 

Abortions  at  West  Point 

(By  Phyllis  Schlany) 

The  U.S.  military  academy  at  West  Point 
has  secretly  put  into  effect  a  policy  of  en- 
couraging abortions  and  of  allowing  the 
cadets  who  have  them  to  remain  in  good 
standing. 

The  policy  induces  abortions  rather  than 
live  births  for  cadets  who  have  illegitimate 
pregnancies,  and  encourages  promiscuity  by 
promising  confidentiality  and  no  penalties. 

The  academy's  honor  code  has  been  a 
cherished  possession  of  cadets  and  gradu- 
ates. It  supposedly  requires  complete  integ- 
rity in  word  and  deed  and  is  strictly  en- 
forced; violations  are  a  cause  for  dismissal. 
But,  under  the  new  policy,  the  female 
cadets  who  have  illegitimate  pregnancies 
are  protected  against  dismissal  and  are  kept 
in  good  standing  as  though  they  were  hon- 
orable cadets. 

All  the  female  cadet  needs  to  do  In  order 
to  cover  up  her  fornication  and  be  kept  in 
good  standing  is  to  accept  counseling  and 
then  take  a  three-day  leave  over  the  week- 
end to  have  her  abortion.  If  she  gets  mar- 
ried or  has  her  baby,  she  will  be  unceremon- 
iously dismissed  from  the  academy. 

This  policy  is  all  set  forth  in  a  directive 
called  "Counseling  Procedures  and  Adminis- 
trative Instructions  in  Cases  of  Cadet  Preg- 
nancies" Issued  on  May  28,  1981,  by  Col. 
Harvey  H.  Perrltt  Jr.,  who  signs  himself 
chief  of  staff— deputy  post  commander.  He 
obviously  hoped  that  the  American  public 
would  not  discover  his  order  because  it  was 
stamped  "For  Official  Use  Only "  plus  the 
warning  that  "dissemination  is  prohibited 
except  as  authorized"  and  "criminal  stat- 
utes and  regulations  provide  (}enalties  for 
unauthorized  removal  or  disclosure." 

The  new  USMA  policy  states  that  preg- 
nant cadets  "will  have  the  following  options: 
(1)  tender  resignation,  (2)  request  leave 
without  pay,  (3)  take  such  measures  as  she 
determines  appropriate,  and  remain  a  cadet 
in  good  standing  unless  medically  disquali- 
fied." 

The  policy  directive  continues:  "Cadets 
who  wish  to  remain  a  cadet  may  do  so  pro- 
vided they  meet  all  medical  qualifications. 
.  .  .  Tactical  officers  may  .  .  .  grant  up  to 
three  days  of  leave  for  cadets  who  so  re- 
quest in  conjunction  with  pregnancy.  .  .  . 
Unless  circimistances  prohibit,  this  one-time 
leave  will  be  granted  between  Friday  and 
Monday.  .  . 

It  Is  rather  obvious  that  a  "one-time 
leave"  of  "three  days"  is  long  enough  to 
have  an  abortion  but  not  long  enough  to 
have  a  baby.  Other  parts  of  the  policy  direc- 
tive are  also  crafted  to  induce  abortions. 

In  order  to  "meet  all  medical  qualifica- 
tions" necessary  to  remain  a  cadet,  she  must 
never  be  more  than  three  months  pregnant. 
"In  the  average  pregnancy,  the  point  of 
medical  inability  to  perform  duties  usually 
win  not  be  reached  until  the  end  of  the  first 
trimester,  at  approximately  the  12th  week 
as  Judged  by  the  surgeon,  USMA." 

Once  the  cadet  passes  that  point  in  her 
pregnancy,  she  has  lost  her  chance  to  re- 
quest leave  without  pay,  because  only 
"cadets  not  medically  disqualified  may  re- 
quest leave  without  pay  for  up  to  one  year." 
If  she  requests  leave  without  pay  prior  to 
that  point  In  time,  she  then  Is  subject  to  an- 
other provision  in  the  directive:  "Cadets  re- 
questing leave  may  return  to  USMA,  provid- 
ing they  meet  the  same  requirements  as  for 
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original  admission,  to  include  being  medical- 
ly fit.  not  married,  and  not  having  custody 
or  legal  responsibility  for  a  child." 

The  cadet  who  finds  she  is  pregnant  is  ab- 
solutely compelled  to  submit  to  the  USMA 
counseling  procedure. 

"The  cadet  will  further  be  advised  that 
consultation,  within  48  hours  of  verification 
of  pregnancy,  with  the  counseling  coordina- 
tor or  alternate,  is  a  mandatory  duty."  Re- 
dundant paragraphs  in  the  policy  directive 
remind  the  cadet  again  and  again  of  her 
"mandatory  duty"  and  that  she  "must" 
accept  USMA  counseling. 

The  cadet  Is  assured  of  absolute  confiden- 
tiality so  long  as  she  has  an  abortion  within 
the  first  trimester.  She  is  reminded  that  her 
consultation  is  •■administratively  privileged" 
and  can  never  be  "used  in  any  way  by 
USMA  officials  against  the  cadet,"  and  that 
"no  formal  report  of  the  pregnancy  will  be 
made  unless  she  becomes  medically  disquali- 
fied" (i.e.,  becomes  more  than  three  months 
pregnant).  Her  parents  can  be  notified  only 
"with  the  cadet's  consent." 

The  U.S.  military  academy  is  a  prestigious 
institution  that  provides  a  unique  training 
to  give  officers  the  leadership  and  discipline 
to  lead  troops  into  battle  for  the  defense  of 
America.  It  looks  as  though  West  Point  has 
lost  sight  of  Its  mission.* 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  MITRED 
ARCHPRIEST  JOHN  C.  DIAKON 
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•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  30  years  of  unselfish 
service  as  pastor  to  Chicago's  Saint 
George  Cathedral  of  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church,  Father  John  Diakon 
is  retiring. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  this 
remarkable  man  and  therefore  submit 
a  tribute  to  the  lifelong  commitment 
made  by  Father  John  to  the  service  of 
God  and  his  fellow  man. 

The  Right  Reverend  Mitred  Arch- 
priest  Father  John  Constantinvich 
Diakon  was  bom  on  February  1,  1894 
(old  style),  in  the  pious  family  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Maria  Diakon  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Siptena  in  the  Russian  Prov- 
ince of  Bessarabia.  Father  John  was 
the  oldest  of  seven  children.  The 
Diakon  family  was  a  patriarchal 
family  and  adhered  to  all  of  the  old 
customs  in  regard  to  bringing  up  the 
younger  generation.  Little  Vanya,  the 
diminutive  for  John,  received  a  proper 
upbringing  within  a  family  devoted  to 
the  principle  of  love  toward  those  who 
were  near  him,  and  in  piety  and  re- 
spect toward  his  elders. 

As  a  small  boy  he  attended  public 
grade  school  and  thereafter  received 
advance  secondary  education. 

The  boy  manifested  remarkable  ca- 
pabilities and  a  desire  to  learn.  The 
local  priest.  Father  Mikail  Gorduze, 
recognized  his  talent,  and  recommend- 
ed  him  for  acceptance   in   the   high 
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school  in  the  village  of  Bul'voki,  where 
he  successfully  continued  his  educa- 
tion and  won  the  hearts  of  all  his 
teachers. 

Three  years  of  study  in  Bul'voki 
yielded  splendid  results.  Father 
Diakon  finished  school  brilliantly,  and 
went  on  to  enter  St.  Peodor  Teachers' 
Seminary  in  the  village  of  Derman  in 
the  Province  of  Volhynia. 

The  influences  of  the  old  monastery 
upon  the  life  of  the  seminarians  was 
enormous.  The  Derman  seminary  was 
removed  from  the  noise  of  the  town, 
and  was  situated  among  large  branch- 
ing trees  and  blooming  gardens.  Here 
it  was  possible  to  meditate  on  the 
greatness  of  creation  and  to  enjoy  the 
fragrant  fruits  of  monastic  inspiration. 
The  rector  of  the  Derman  monastery 
at  that  time  was  Archbishop  Pacho- 
mius,  who  soon  turned  his  attention  to 
the  youth  and  granted  him  his  gra- 
cious patronage. 

The  young  man  graduated  from 
Derman  seminary  after  4  years  with 
honors.  He  then  attended  the  Pasto- 
ral-Missionary Seminary  in  Bizyukov 
in  Kharkov  Province  on  the  lower 
Dnieper  River  where  he  spent  3  years 
in  preparation  for  further  missionary 
work. 

The  rector  of  the  Bizyukov  monas- 
tery was  the  prominent  Archbishop 
Arseny,  who  was  a  missionary  in  the 
Khardov  Eparchy.  The  monastery  was 
wealthy  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
funds  allotted  to  the  seminary  were 
sufficient  to  establish  an  entire  acade- 
my. The  faculty  was  on  such  a  high 
level,  that  graduates  were  well  pre- 
pared to  propagating  Orthodoxy 
among  persons  of  other  faiths. 

At  that  time  Archbishop  Arseny  was 
already  hopeful  that  Orthodox  mis- 
sionary activity  would  be  established 
in  America.  Frequently  he  had  said  to 
the  young  seminarian:  Let  us  go  to 
America  and  work  for  the  good  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Afterward  Arch- 
bishop Arseny  worked  in  the  New 
World  and  his  activities  were  well 
known  to  Russian  settlers.  He  worked 
in  many  cities  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Chicago,  and  left  American  de- 
scendants for  the  beautiful  Holy  St. 
Tikhon  Monastery. 

In  October  of  1914."  when  Father 
John  was  a  first-year  student  in  the 
seminary,  Bishop  Procopius  inspected 
the  seminary  and  tonsured  all  the  stu- 
dent readers. 

Father  John's  stay  at  the  Bizyukov 
monastery  coincided  with  a  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe in  the  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian—the Bolshevik  Revolution,  which 
altered  the  course  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life  in  that  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  revolution,  such 
splendid  centers  of  spiritual  education 
as  the  Bizyukov  monastery  and  its 
seminary  were  liquidated,  and  all  its 
monks  were  thrown  into  the  icy  cur- 
rents of  the  Dnieper  River. 
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The  young,  capable  Father  John, 
filled  with  a  great  store  of  knowledge 
and  energy,  moved  at  that  time  to  the 
town  of  Tiraspol,  where  he  taught  in  a 
local  school  for  approximately  3  years. 

When  he  was  a  student  in  the  teach- 
ers' seminary  in  the  village  of  Derman 
in  Volhynia,  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  woman  named  Natalia 
Evdokinova  Torlopovaya,  a  girl  from  a 
very  pious  patriarchal  family.  The 
friendship  ended  with  marriage  on 
July  2,  1917,  in  the  town  of  Birzula. 
From  that  moment  on.  their  joint  life 
and  wonderings  began. 

The  work  before  Father  John  from 
that  time  on,  was  complex  and  de- 
manding of  energy,  dedication  wisdom 
and  experience,  and  with  the  Lord's 
help  he  was  able  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

In  the  1940's  Bishop  Sepraphim  of 
Berlin  and  all  Germany  appointed 
Father  John,  Pastor  of  St.  Nicholas 
Church  in  a  large  refugee  transit  camp 
(Punk-Kaseme)  in  Munich. 

He  remained  in  that  post  until  1930 
when  he  left  for  the  United  States.  On 
December  20,  1959,  Father  John  with 
his  family  stepped  on  the  shores  of 
the  land  Columbus.  For  the  first  few 
months  he  served  in  various  churches 
of  the  New  York  area,  but  in  March  of 
1951,  through  the  efforts  of  the  choir 
director  Vasili  Andreevsky  and  Profes- 
sor Prokopov,  he  was  called  to  St. 
George  Parish  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

When  Father  John  arrived  in  Chica- 
go, he  found  pictures  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  in  the  parish  hall,  and  the 
Soviet  red  flag  with  its  sickle  and 
hammer  in  the  church.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  by  renewing  the  parish's 
spiritual  values:  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  the  people  that  Marxism  and 
religion  were  not  exactly  compatable, 
and  that  a  Marxist  flag  had  no  place 
in  a  church.  Father  John's  work  in 
this  area  eventually  bore  fruit. 

Father  John  began  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  the  church  and  the  improve- 
ment of  its  financial  base.  When 
Father  John  first  arrived,  the  liturgy 
was  generally  attended  by  12  to  16  per- 
sons, and  the  parish  was  $10,000  in 
debt.  The  parish  could  not  even  pay 
for  the  priest's  apartment  and  there 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury.  Thus 
Father  John  began  his  difficult  work: 
Through  the  cold  and  snow  of  the 
Theophany  season;  he  visited  homes 
with  holy  water,  and  on  Memorial  Day 
he  walked  the  cemetery  the  entire 
day.  He  never  refused  anyone  in  their 
requests  for  spiritual  service.  All 
income  thus  generated  he  donated  to 
the  church's  treasury,  and  lived  with 
his  family  on  $175  per  month  in  the 
apartment  plus  utilities  provided  by 
the  parish.  With  that  kind  of  effort, 
things  soon  began  to  improve.  Debts 
were  paid  off,  and  the  treasury  ac- 
quired a  surplus.  Soon  the  church 
building  itself  was  remodeled,  a  new 
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iconostasis  was  acquired  and  new  icons 
therefore  purchased. 

In  Father  John's  tenure  of  30  years, 
because  of  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  him,  as  well  as  a  good  exam- 
ple and  influence  on  people,  others 
have  entered  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
to  serve  God,  man,  and  his  church. 

Before  retiring.  Father  John  was  de- 
termined to  erect  a  landmark  of  faith 
for  the  zealous  pioneers'  children  and 
grandchildren  in  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox church.  This,  in  1978.  a  new 
$90,000  temple  was  erected  at  Gris- 
wold  Lake.  McHenry.  111.,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  mission  of  orthodoxy  in 
America;  and  October  1979  saw  an- 
other newly  consecrated  temple  of 
God,  dedicated  to  the  great  St.  Prince 
Vladimir  of  Kiev,  christianizer  of  the 
Russian  people.  The  future  has  yet  to 
see  the  completion  and  adornment  of 
a  new  iconostasis  for  Father  John's 
dream. 

In  the  spring  of  1980,  through 
Father  John's  leadership  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  parish  council  of  St. 
George,  a  $25,000  renovation  fund 
drive  was  instituted  for  Chicago's  St. 
George  parish  temple's  interior  face 
lift,  along  with  a  new  converted  heat- 
ing system.  Many  fimdraising  projects 
were  established  to  support  the 
present  drive;  and  through  the  dona- 
tions of  many  devout  people  and 
groups  this  financial  goal  is  near  liqui- 
dation. 

In  the  fall  of  1981.  Father  John  re- 
quested to  be  retired  as  pastor  of  St. 
George  parish  of  Greater  Chicago,  a 
post  he  has  held  for  the  past  30  years. 

The  beginning  of  1982  finiis  Father 
John  appointed  pastor  emeritus  by  His 
Grace  Bishop  Boris  of  Chicago  and 
the  Diocese  of  the  Midwest,  the  Or- 
thodox Church  in  America. 

Today,  as  we  remember  and  comtem- 
plate  upon  Father  John's  many  and 
diverse  accomplishments,  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  Lord  God  for  his  mercy 
sending  Father  John  to  live  among  us 
and  we  hope  we  can  follow  his  exam- 
ple for  therein  only  lies  salvation.* 


NEW  FEDERALISM  AND  THE 
STATES 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  what  "the 
New  Federalism"  is  going  to  mean  for 
the  States.  Last  week,  the  President 
said,  by  giving  the  States  some  new 
functions  and  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  over  others,  that  the 
costs  would  come  out  the  same,  it 
would  be  equal.  However,  the  State  of 
Oregon  has  indicated  it  stands  to  lose 
$236  million  a  year  if  it  takes  over 
APDC  and  food  stamps  in  exchange 
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for  the  Federal  Government  handling 
medicaid  costs. 

Not  only  would  the  State  lose  Feder- 
al assistance  but  Oregonians  would 
lose  much  needed  assistance. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
Thomas  Higgins,  director  of  Multno- 
mah County  Department  of  Human 
Resources,  writes  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  welfare  responsibilities  on  the 
Federal  level.  I  would  like  to  share  Mr. 
Higgins'  letter  to  the  editor  with  my 
colleagues: 

Equity  on  Its  Head 

People  of  conscience  should  be  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  President  Reagan's  proposal  to 
turn  over  the  Aid  to  Families  With  Depend- 
ent Children  and  food  stamp  programs  to 
the  states.  It  stands  equity  on  its  head. 

For  almost  50  years,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  it  has  been  a  settled 
principle  that  welfare  should  be  federalized. 
Fairness  depends  on  distributing  income  as- 
sistance, as  much  as  possible,  in  like  manner 
under  like  conditions  throughout  the 
nation. 

Unlike  various  social  service  programs, 
which  are  best  shaped  at  the  local  level, 
these  programs  of  assistance  should  not 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  a  local  economy 
to  sustain  them  because  they  are  fundamen- 
tal to  the  survival  of  millions  of  destitute 
people. 

Thomas  Hkksins.* 


WORKING  TOGETHER  TO  PRE- 
SERVE THE  ENVIRONMENT: 
THE  OSHA/ENVIRONMENTAL 
NETWORK 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  imdertaking 
a  systematic  campaign  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  many  of  our  Nation's 
environmental  protection  laws.  During 
the  last  year,  the  administration  has 
endorsed  proposals  to  dismantle  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration s  enforcement  program 
through  exemptions,  compliance  re- 
laxation, and  staff  reductions  in  its  en- 
forcement division. 

The  administration  has  badly  dam- 
aged the  effectiveness  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  by  severely 
cutting  its  budget.  And  the  administra- 
tion has  endorsed  a  version  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  threatens  to  ignore 
serious  air  pollution  problems. 

Because  of  these  attacks  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  our  environmen- 
tal protection  legislation,  new  urgency 
has  been  placed  on  efforts  to  reverse 
the  direction  the  administration  is 
taking.  One  group  that  has  risen  to 
the  occasion  of  educating  the  public 
and  serving  as  an  effective  organ  for 
the  majority  of  Americans  who  favor  a 
safe  environment  is  the  OSHA/Envi- 
ronmental  Network. 
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The  OSHA/Environmental  Network 
is  a  coalition  of  labor  unions  and  envi- 
ronmental groups  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving OSHA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  Harold  D.  Samuel  explains.  Samuel 
is  the  president  of  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
In  a  well  reasoned  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January/February  1982 
issue  of  Sierra,  the  Sierra  Club  bulle- 
tin, Samuel  describes  the  work  of  the 
OSHA/Environmental  Network.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
moment  to  review  Mr.  Samuel's  arti- 
cle. 

The  article  follows: 
Thz  OSHA/Environmental  Network 
(By  Howard  D.  Samuel) 

The  OSHA/Environmental  Network,  a  co- 
alition of  labor  unions  and  environmental 
KTOups  fighting  to  preserve  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA)  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  is  barely  ten  months  old.  but 
rarely  has  a  coalition  achieved  such  instant 
success.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  our 
mutual  concern  is  easily  defined:  the  envi- 
ronment, whether  in  our  workplaces  or  in 
our  communities,  is  clearly  important  to  all 
of  us.  Another  reason  is  that  our  ten 
months  of  formal  association  were  preceded 
by  years  of  loose-knit  association.  Working 
together  was  not  a  new  experience. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  we 
are  living  in  a  time  when  all  our  goals  are 
seriously  threatened.  We  have  become  very 
aware  that  if  we  don't  Join  hands,  we  may 
lose  strong  legislation  supporting  both  occu- 
pational safety  and  clean  air. 

Labor's  interest  in  the  environment  began 
decades  ago.  The  air-pollution  disaster  in 
1948  at  Donora,  Pennsylvania,  was  a  special 
landmark  for  organized  labor.  Most  of  the 
residents  of  Donora  worked  in  steel  and  zinc 
plants,  and  half  the  town  fell  ill  when 
weather  conditions  trapped  poisonous  gases 
from  Donora's  factories  in  the  atmosphere. 
Twenty  people  died.  Clean  air  took  on  a  spe- 
cial meaning  for  many  trade  unionists.  Sub- 
sequently the  United  Steelworkers  held  the 
first  major  national  conference  on  air  pollu- 
tion, and  labor  strengthened  its  ties  with 
the  American  Lung  Association. 

Earth  Day  1970  was  another  landmark: 
the  conservation  movement  began  to  look  at 
broader  issues,  including  those  related  to 
urban  and  occupational  environments.  The 
Sierra  Club  took  an  active  role  in  the  boy- 
cott of  Shell  Oil  Company  called  by  the  Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Union  In  an 
effort  to  gain  access  to  workers'  medical 
records  (the  struggle  is  still  on  through  at- 
tempts to  enforce  OSHA  regulations).  That 
boycott  developed  into  a  joint  legislative 
effort  by  the  Industrial  Union  Department 
(ItJD)  of  the  APL-CIO  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
which  led  to  passage  of  the  Toxic  Substance 
Control  Act. 

So  it  was  not  much  of  a  precedent  for  the 
lUD  to  call  on  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Lung  As- 
sociation and  other  environmental  groups 
for  help,  when  we  were  faced  with  the 
Schwelker  bill  in  1980.  We  thought  then 
that  the  Schweiker  bill  was  the  most  serious 
threat  we  had  faced  since  OSHA  became 
law  In  1971.  Little  did  we  know.  The  envi- 
ronmentalists responded— and  so  did  trade 
unionists,  in  greater  numbers  and  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  anyone  had  anticipated. 
We  were  energized,  and  Congress  got  the 
message.  The  Schweiker  bill  died. 

We  decided  to  convert  that  enthusiasm  to 
a  continuing  presence  on  behalf  of  OSHA 
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and  the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  to  do  it  together. 
Thus  was  bom  the  OSHA/Environmental 
Network. 

The  danger  has  never  been  greater.  Envi- 
ronmental protection,  in  the  community 
and  in  the  workplace,  appears  to  be  a  spe- 
cial target  for  attack  by  this  administration 
and  by  its  allies  in  Congress  and  the  busi- 
ness world.  OSHA's  enforcement  capability 
has  been  sharply  reduced,  with  a  resulting 
decline  in  inspections  and  penalties.  There 
has  been  a  systematic  effort  to  roll  back 
standards— on  cotton  dust,  lead,  carcino- 
gens, medical  access  and  labeling,  for  exam- 
ple—and to  downgrade  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH).  If  the  administration  gets  its  way. 
clean  air  requirements  would  be  relaxed  and 
enforcement  turned  over  to  the  states:  those 
most  sensitive  to  air  pollution  would  lose 
their  "margin  of  safety." 

Under  the  mask  of  cost-benefit  analysis, 
the  administration  and  its  allies  have  placed 
lives  on  the  same  scales  as  dollars,  and  high 
officials  are  twiddling  with  the  weights  to 
see  which  is  heavier. 

Environmentalists  and  union  members 
don't  see  it  that  way.  While  we  do  not  agree 
on  every  issue,  what  is  more  important  is 
our  dedication  to  a  common  conviction  that 
lives  and  health  have  an  absolute  impor- 
tance greater  than  dollars  and  profits.  We 
are  agreed  that  proper  attention  to  environ- 
mental issues  will  benefit,  not  harm,  our 
economy,  because  no  economic  system  can 
survive  in  a  hostile  envirorunent.  Now. 
through  the  OSHA/Envirorunental  Net- 
work, we  pledge  ourselves  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  together  and  to  keep  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  effective,  enforced  and  perma- 
nent.* 


FARMERS  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
know,  urban  sprawl  has  overtaken 
much  of  the  farmland  of  this  country. 
Yet  farming  is  uniquely  tied  to  our 
heritage,  and  the  men  and  women 
farmers  of  Prince  Georges  County 
continue  to  work  hard  to  preserve 
their  land  and  the  farming  tradition. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  outward 
manifestations  of  farming  have 
changed  in  the  face  of  increased  tech- 
nology and  complex  marketing.  The 
men  and  women  who  carry  the  agri- 
cultural burden  today  must  be  more 
than  just  tillers  of  the  soil;  they  must 
be  money  managers,  conservationists, 
marketers,  and,  in  the  end,  survivalists 
in  the  face  of  urban  encroachment. 

Recently,  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Jaycees  conducted  their  26th 
annual  "Farmer  of  the  Year"  competi- 
tion in  honor  of  these  fine  men  and 
women.  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  individuals  for  their  outstanding 
contributions.  William  Addison,  Jr., 
Donald  Entzian,  Henry  P.  Miller,  Jr., 
and  the  runner-up  of  the  competition, 
Christopher  Parker,  serve  as  excellent 
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examples  of  the  industrious  farmer 
upon  whose  sweat  and  toil  this  coun- 
try was  built. 

William  Addison,  Jr.,  30,  from  Upper 
Marlboro,  began  work  as  a  farmer 
upon  graduating  from  college.  He  con- 
verted a  neglected  plot  of  land  into  a 
profitmaking  farming  establishment. 
Now  he  raises  400  acres  of  corn  and 
soybeans  with  the  aid  of  part-time 
help.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Vansville 
Farmers  Club  which  is  the  oldest  ex- 
isting farmers'  organization  in  the 
Western  HemiBphere  and  he  has  only 
recently  helped  organize  a  committee 
dedicated  to  protecting  Prince  Georges 
County  from  haphazard  rural  develop- 
ment. 

David  Entzian,  22,  from  Mitchell- 
ville,  has  been  farming  for  8  years.  He 
raised  his  own  tobacco  crop  when  he 
was  14.  He  now  is  in  a  50-50  partner- 
ship with  his  father  and  hopes  to  be 
able  to  buy  his  ovm  farm  to  include  in 
their  operation. 

Twenty-eight-year-old  Henry  P. 
Miller,  Jr.  tills  350  acres  of  farmland 
in  Clinton,  Md.  He  began  as  a  tobacco 
farmer  but  switched  to  growing  vege- 
tables and  now  runs  a  pick-your-own 
operation.  He  is  an  outstanding  young 
businessman  as  well  as  farmer. 

Christopher  Parker  is  a  32-year-old 
farm  operator  from  Clinton.  He  also 
began  farming  on  350  acres  in  tobacco 
but  switched  to  a  multicrop;  pick-your- 
own  retail,  wholesale  outlet.  He  de- 
clares his  greatest  satisfaction  comes 
from  working  the  land  despite  grad- 
uating from  Villanova  University  as  a 
finance  major.  He  enjoys  the  challeng- 
es and  independence  that  a  career  in 
agriculture  offers. 

Because  these  famiers  and  others 
like  them  have  produced  record  crops 
in  Prince  Georges  County  at  a  time 
when  the  total  number  of  farms  in  the 
county  has  been  decreasing,  I  find  it 
fitting  to  extend  to  them,  here  today, 
the  credit  they  deserve.  The  $8  million 
in  annual  income  from  farm  products 
have  helped  to  bolster  the  economy  of 
the  county  during  a  time  of  frugal 
fiscal  management. 

As  citizens  of  this  country,  we  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmers:  and  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Prince  Georges  County,  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion to  the  four  men  in  the  "Farmer  of 
the  Year"  competition  and,  indeed,  to 
all  the  farmers  throughout  the 
county.* 


OUTSTANDING  DELAWARE 
FARMERS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  recognize  the  ac- 
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complishments  of  two  farming  fami- 
lies from  Delaware— the  Eastburns  of 
Clayburn  and  the  Hamiltons  of 
Kenton.  Don  Eastburn,  along  with  his 
wife,  Anna,  and  their  son,  Don,  Jr., 
took  an  ordinary  dairy  herd  and 
turned  it  into  an  extraordinary  one. 
After  only  3  years,  they  not  only  have 
the  highest  milk-producing  herd  in 
Delaware,  but  also  the  highest-produc- 
ing cow  the  State  has  ever  had.  John 
Hamilton  was  recently  named  Dela- 
ware's all- American  pork  producer  for 
1982.  With  the  help  of  his  wife,  Ellen, 
and  his  daughter,  Leah  Jo,  Hamilton 
took  only  3  years  to  buildup  a  breed- 
ing herd  which  produces  1,600  finished 
hogs  a  year. 

These  families  exemplify  the  effi- 
ciency and  excellency  in  farming 
which  have  made  the  U.S.  agricultural 
system  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  is 
their  dedication  and  self-sacrifice 
which  enable  the  few  farmers  of  this 
country  to  feed  not  only  people  at 
home,  but  also  those  abroad. 

Because  farms  such  as  these  are  so 
productive,  we  often  forget  how  de- 
pendent our  economy  is  upon  them. 
Agriculture  remains  the  most  impor- 
tant industry  in  Delaware  and  the 
entire  country.  The  success  story  of 
agriculture  in  Delaware  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  hard-work  and  initia- 
tive of  families  like  the  Eastburns  and 
the  Hamiltons.* 


LUDWIG  TORZEWSKI  DONATES 
LAND 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ludwig  Torzewski  recently  provided  a 
lasting  gift  to  his  fellow-residents  of 
Lapeer  County,  Mich.  A  resident  of 
Pero  Lake  near  Elba  Comers  in  my 
district  for  49  years,  Mr.  Torzewski 
gave  75  acres  of  valuable  waterfront 
property  to  the  residents  of  Lapeer 
County  for  their  enjoyment  as  a 
county  park.  County  officials  are  de- 
lighted with  his  generosity  and  named 
it  Torzewski  Park  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Torzewski,  who  is  an  88-year-old 
widower,  was  born  near  Wausau,  Wis. 
He  is  the  eldest  of  11  children,  whose 
parents  were  immigrants  fleeing  from 
an  earlier  era  of  repression  in  Poland. 
Mr.  Torzewski  is  a  World  War  I  veter- 
an who  initially  enlisted  in  the  Cana- 
dian Army  prior  to  this  country's  in- 
volvement in  that  war.  He  retired  from 
the  Buick  Motor  > Division  of  General 
Motors  in  Flint  after  a  variety  of  chal- 
lenging assignments. 

This  unselfish  consideration  for  the 
needs  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions to  have  outdoor  recreational  op- 
portunities is  highly  commendable. 
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Further  information  on  Mr.  Tor- 
zewski's  generous  act  is  contained  in 
the  following  article  from  the  Flint 
Journal. 

(From  the  Flint  Journal,  Nov.  12,  1981] 

Longtime  Lake  Resident  Donates  Land 
(By  Dan  Shriner) 

Lapeer  County  residents  will  be  able  to 
use  their  newest  county  park  in  late  1982  or 
early  1983. 

The  park,  to  be  called  Torzewski  County 
Park,  is  a  75-acre  waterfront  areas  on  Pero 
Lake  in  Oregon  Township. 

The  land  for  the  park  was  donated  by 
Ludwig  Torzewski,  88.  who  has  lived  on  the 
lake  for  49  years.  The  Lapeer  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  recently  honored  Tor- 
zewski. 

Torzewski  said  that  he  donated  the  land 
because  he  wanted  to  see  that  it  was  used  by 
county  residents. 

"I  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  county, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  deprive  the  lake  from 
the  people,"  Torzewski  said.  "I  wanted  to 
leave  something  after  I  was  gone.  My  wish  is 
fulfUled." 

Officials  of  the  County  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission  said  that  a  master  plan 
will  be  developed  to  determine  park  uses. 

County  Parks  Director  Robert  Baird  said 
that  the  park,  which  will  have  about  2,000 
feet  of  Isike  frontage,  will  likely  be  devel- 
oped for  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  ice 
skating,  a  nature  area,  picnicking,  and  possi- 
bly tennis  and  basketball  courts.  Baird  said 
that  restrooms  and  a  bathhouse  probably 
will  be  built  also. 

"This  will  be  our  only  public  beach." 
Baird  said.  "Lapeer  County  could  never 
have  afforded  this.  It's  a  blessing." 

Because  Pero  Lake  is  only  about  55  acres. 
Baird  said,  there  will  not  be  a  public  boat 
launch.  He  said  that  the  county  will  main- 
tain a  private  boat  livery  to  control  use  of 
the  lake. 

The  extent  of  the  renovation  will  depend 
on  what  funds  the  county  receives  from  the 
National  Park  Service,  Baird  said.  The  fed- 
eral agency  will  allocate  money  from  its 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  if  a  local 
governmental  unit  adds  matching  funds. 

Baird  said  that  under  the  federal  guide- 
lines, the  county  may  use  the  $200,000  esti- 
mated value  of  the  property  as  its  share  of 
the  matching  funds. 

Baird  estimated  that  the  only  cost  to  the 
county  would  be  $30,000  to  $40,000.  The 
money  would  pay  for  the  construction  of  a 
fence  around  the  property  and  for  signs  at 
the  entrance  to  the  park. 

Baird  said  that  the  fence  and  signs  were 
requirements  set  by  Torzewski  in  donating 
the  site. 

Pero  Lake  was  the  site  of  Mott  Camp,  a 
summer  haven  for  Flint  area  youth  for 
nearly  50  years  until  it  was  closed  in  1974  by 
the  Mott  Foundation.* 
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the  House,  Richard  Bolling  of  Mis- 
souri. 

This  body,  and  the  other  as  well,  will 
be  diminished  by  the  retirement  of 
Richard  Bolling.  I  greatly  admire  my 
colleague  for  his  intellect,  his  analyti- 
cal skills,  and  his  ability  to  translate 
these  attributes  into  words,  both 
spoken  and  written. 

When  the  97th  Congress  adjourns, 
Richard  Bolling  will  leave  only  as  a 
Member.  He  has  already  provided  this 
great  institution  with  incisive  analyses 
of  how  the  Congress  should  and 
should  not  do  its  work.  He  has  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  creating  and  molding 
much  of  procedural  framework  within 
which  we  conduct  our  work,  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  being  a 
prime  example.  It  would  be  a  loss  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country  should 
our  colleague  not  continue  to  com- 
ment on  and  be  critical  of  this  great 
body  and  the  affairs  of  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  should  be 
grateful  for  the  contributions  our  col- 
league Richard  Bolling  has  made  to 
responsible  government.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  BOLLING 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  RALPH  REGULA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  thoughts  in  honor- 
ing a  truly  distinguished  Member  of 


THE  STING  OF  SALVADOR 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  acted  wisely  in  Its  consider- 
ation of  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  session 
when  It  mandated  a  certification  from 
the  President  that  "the  Goverrmient 
of  El  Salvador  is  making  a  concerted 
and  significant  effort  to  comply  with 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights"  before  the  Congress  would  ap- 
prove military  or  economic  assistance 
to  that  country.  In  requiring  such  a 
certification,  the  Congress  sought  to 
insure  that  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States  in  providing  assistance 
would  not  be  subverted  by  an  unduly 
harsh  and  violent  regime. 

However,  as  earnest  as  the  adminis- 
tration may  seem  in  its  desire  to  pro- 
mote democracy  and  land  reform 
through  the  Duarte  government,  dis- 
turbing reports  of  the  Salvadoran 
Army's  unchecked  terror  Indicate  that 
Mr.  Duarte  has  yet  to  reign  In  the 
brutal  power  of  his  own  armed  forces. 
Until  Mr.  Duarte  can  do  so,  and  until 
he  can  bring  to  justice  the  murderers 
of  six  American  citizens,  increasing  aid 
to  El  Salvador  means  taking  a  substan- 
tial risk:  That  Instead  of  promoting 
true  democracy  and  needed  land 
reform,  we  will  Instead  be  assisting  an 
uncontrolled  army  in  its  acts  of  terror. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Janu- 
ary 31  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
warns  that  as  American  Involvement 
In  El  Salvador  Increases,  "so  does 
American  responsibility": 
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The  Sting  or  Salvador 


One  measure  of  Americas  painful  predica- 
ment In  El  Salvador  Is  the  cynical  humbug 
tt  Inspires.  With  a  straight  face,  the  Reagan 
Administration  now  certifies  that  El  Salva- 
dor's record  on  human  rights  justifies  more 
American  aid.  Congress  is  assured  that  the 
Junta  is  making  good-faith  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate with  its  Insurgent  opposition  and  pro- 
moting free  elections  and  genuine  land 
reform. 

Why  this  strain?  Because  without  certifi- 
cation that  conditions  in  El  Salvador  are 
much  better  than  they  are.  American  aid 
would  be  automatically  terminated.  And 
without  more  aid,  Marxist  guerrillas  might 
well  rout  the  junta's  repressive  armies  and 
install  a  regime  the  United  States  deems  un- 
acceptable. 

To  find  a  way  out,  the  Administration  has 
put  all  its  chips  on  a  right-center  coalition 
nominally  headed  by  an  honorable  Chris- 
tian Democrat,  President  JosC  Napoleon 
Duarte.  But  the  armed  forces,  long  a  source 
of  EI  Salvador's  agony,  are  a  state-wlthin-a- 
state.  It  generals  have  repeatedly  and  con- 
temptuously ignored  elected  civilian  Gov- 
ernments, and  once  robbed  even  Mr.  Duarte 
of  the  presidency. 

It  is  therefore  naive  to  expect  a  bloody 
confict  to  be  ended  by  a  series  of  elections 
beginning  In  March.  The  country  has  seen 
plenty  of  votes,  most  of  them  crooked.  It 
could  even  happen  that  the  armed  forces 
will  rtg  the  outcome  to  rid  themselves  of  Mr. 
Duarte  and  put  the  extreme  right  firmly  in 
control— the  same  pattern  now  visible  in 
Guatemala,  where  a  similarly  dubious  elec- 
tion will  also  be  held  In  March. 

Truly  free  elections  and  land  reform  are 
the  right  objectives  In  El  Salvador.  But 
without  an  end  to  the  butchery  they  cannot 
be  attained.  And  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  clearly  failed  to  restrain  the  murderous 
armies.  Congress  tried  to  give  it  new  lever- 
age by  tying  American  aid  to  respect  for 
human  rights.  The  leverage  has  not  been 
well  used. 

Just  when  President  Reagan  was  extolling 
the  junta's  record,  eyewitnesses  reported 
the  massacre  of  about  700  peasants  in  a 
single  village.  According  to  a  study  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Salva- 
doran  military  were  responsible  for  12,500 
murders  in  1981.  There  has.  finally  been 
progress  In  pressing  charges  against  soldiers 
for  the  murder  of  four  American  church- 
women  more  than  a  year  ago.  But  no  offi- 
cers have  faced  courts-martial  for  slaughter- 
ing civilians. 

The  junta's  defenders  complain  that  the 
excesses  of  the  right  are  exaggerated  while 
those  by  the  left  are  ignored.  But  Washing- 
ton has  no  influence  over  the  guerrillas;  the 
battalion  accused  of  last  month's  massacre 
was  trained  by  American  officers  and  armed 
with  American  guns.  As  this  Involvement  in- 
creases, so  does  American  responsibility. 

When  it  comes  to  strategically  important 
regimes,  Mr.  Reagan's  prefers  "quiet"  diplo- 
macy to  public  protest.  That  has  been  his 
approach  in  Africa,  where  persistent  pres- 
sure on  South  Africa  has  apparently  opened 
the  way  for  a  settlement  In  Namibia,  which 
could  also  get  the  Cubans  out  of  Angola. 
Why  is  American  influence  so  meager  over  a 
totally  dependent  junta  much  closer  to 
home? 

The  crisis  in  Poland  makes  the  question 
even  more  urgent.  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
found  it  "mind-boggling"  that  Europeans 
could  condemn  America's  double-standard 
In  reacting  to  martial  law  in  Poland  and  El 
Salvador.  The  reproach  plainly  touched  a 
nerve.  Let  the  sting  move  him.* 
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IT'S  TIME  TO  DECIDE:  WHO 
SHOULD  MAKE  THE  LAWS 


February  3,  1982 


HON.  ELLIOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1982 

m  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  handed  down  a 
decision  declaring  that  congressional 
veto  of  agency  rules  and  regulations  is 
unconstitutional.  Previous  court  deci- 
sions have  upheld  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  legislative  veto.  Now  with 
this  contrary  opinion,  we  can  expect  to 
get  a  final  ruling  from  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  issue.  That  is  why  we 
have  a  Supreme  Court. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  settle 
the  constitutional  issue  once  and  for 
all.  I  believe  that  the  Court  will 
uphold  the  validity  of  the  legislative 
veto  of  rules  promulgated  by  unelect- 
ed  bureaucrats  having  the  force  of 
law.  In  the  meantime,  I  believe  it  is 
our  duty  as  elected  Representatives  to 
press  on  with  our  work;  to  enact  legis- 
lative veto  provisions  to  curb  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  to  exercise  the  vetoes 
when  needed. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Atlanta  Journal  which 
puts  the  decision  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals in  its  proper  perspective. 
Continue  the  Fight 

The  Federal  appeals  court  decision  declar- 
ing unconstitutional  a  congressional  veto  of 
a  bureaucratic  regulation  has  to  cause  con- 
cern to  thoae  of  us  who  believe  that  un- 
selected  bureaucrats  should  not  have  a  free 
hand  in  making  rules  that  affect  citizens 
with  the  force  of  law. 

However,  this  case  at  least  frames  the 
issue  in  a  proper  manner  to  be  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Furthermore,  even 
if  the  reasoning  of  the  appeals  court  casts 
doubt  on  the  one-house  veto  as  an  appropri- 
ate remedy.  It  in  effect  concedes  that  there 
is  a  real  constitutional  problem  which  needs 
to  be  dealt  with  some  way. 

This  case  involved  a  House  veto  of  a  regu- 
lation promulgated  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  Proponents  of  the 
legislative  veto  contend  that  since  federal 
agencies  operate  under  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, the  legislative  branch  has  the  right  to 
overrule  a  regulation  that  goes  beyond  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  making  the  laws. 

Opponents  of  the  legislative  veto  either 
contend  that  administrative  rulemaking  is 
exclusively  an  executive  function— a  propo- 
sition we  cannot  accept— or  they  contend 
that  a  one-house  veto  is  an  improper  short- 
cut, because  it  allows  only  one  house  of 
Congress  to  determine  the  law,  bypassing 
both  the  other  house  and  the  President's 
veto  power. 

Significantly,  the  opinion  of  the  appeals 
court  took  the  latter  course  thus  admitting 
that  the  regulations  In  question  are  laws— 
and  once  that  is  admitted  it  seems  to  follow 
that  Congress  should  have  some  voice  in  the 
lawmaking  process. 

If  a  one-house  veto  is  not  the  proper 
remedy,  at  least  the  right  of  Congress  to 


participate  in  making  the  law  has  not  been, 
and  cannot  be.  denied.  Rep.  Elliott  Levitas 
assures  us  that  Congress  intends  to  take 
this  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  if 
the  one-house  veto  is  finally  rejected,  then 
he  will  seek  some  other  remedy  for  the 
problem.  Surely  the  last  word  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  the  constitutional  point  of  view, 
cannot  be  that  unelected  bureaucrats  are 
superior  in  their  power  to  make  laws  over 
the  people's  elected  representatives. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  February  3. 
1982,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Budget  Process 

The  eight-year-old  congressional  budget 
process  is  in  danger  of  collapsing.  The  fiscal 
year  is  three  months  old,  and  there  is  still 
no  final  budget  resolution  which  sets  the 
amount  of  money  Congress  can  spend.  Sev- 
eral appropriations  bills  have  not  been 
passed  by  Congress  nor  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  The  huge  deficits  ex- 
pected during  the  next  few  years  have  dark- 
ened the  fiscal  outlook. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  was  to  force  Congress  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  budget  as  a  whole.  It  aimed  to 
substitute  a  unified  budget  process  for  the 
piecemeal  approach  to  taxing  and  spending 
which  had  been  followed  in  previous  years. 
As  a  result.  Congress'  fiscal  plans  and  delib- 
erations would  be  more  orderly  and  exact. 
Several  factors  lay  behind  Congress'  willing- 
ness to  support  the  Act.  From  1921  to  1974. 
the  President  dominated  budget-making 
through  his  control  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation. In  the  1970's.  the  economy  was  not 
performing  well:  a  large,  growing,  and  seem- 
ingly uncontrollable  budget  was  deeply  dis- 
tressing to  members  of  Congress,  who  were 
inclined  to  blame  it  for  the  economy's  poor 
performance.  Congress  was  finally  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  doing  all  it  should  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  power  of  the 
purse  responsibly  and  effectively.  The  Act 
was  the  answer. 

A  new  dimension  of  the  Act  was  discov- 
ered in  1981  when  President  Reagan  em- 
ployed the  budget  process  to  push  Congress 
into  making  sweeping  changes  in  economic 
and  governmental  policies.  By  debating 
"omnibus"  packages  of  bills  and  avoiding 
votes  on  particular  issues,  members  of  Con- 
gress were  free  to  vote  for  frugality  in  gov- 
ernment and  then  to  claim  that  they  had 
had  no  opportunity  to  protect  popular  pro- 
grams such  as  student  loans.  "The  strategy 
gave  the  President  a  decisive  victory.  The 
procedure  dictated  the  result. 

Today,  the  budget  process  is  in  trouble  for 
several  reasons.  First.  Congress  is  trying  to 
use  it  to  do  too  much.  In  1981.  nearly  all 
major  legislative  decisions  were  made  on  a 
few  votes.  Important  budget  bills  contained 
so  many  provisions  that  members  of  Con- 
gress often  did  not  know  what  they  were 
voting  for  or  against.  They  were  aware  of 
the  total  budget  cut  which  the  bills  pro- 
posed, but  little  more.  The  dangers  Inherent 
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in  this  manner  of  doing  business  should  be 
apparent.  Second,  the  budget  process  has 
become  too  cumbersome.  Congress  passes  a 
first,  a  second,  and  frequenlty  a  third 
budget  resolution,  more  than  a  dozen  appro- 
priations bills,  fifty  or  more  authorizing 
bills,  reconciliation  bills,  and  tax  bills.  At 
each  stage,  significant  budget  decisions  are 
reached.  The  budget  process  must  be  simpli- 
fied or  it  will  not  continue  to  serve  its  prin- 
cipal purpose.  Third,  as  the  budget  commit- 
tees have  begun  to  wield  more  influence, 
tensions  have  increased  between  those  com- 
mittees and  the  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing committees.  Jurisdictional  struggles  spill 
over  into  deliberations  on  policy  and  make 
it  harder  to  find  consensus.  Finally,  the 
budget  process  is  being  used  to  divide  up  a 
smaller  pie  in  a  stagnant  economy.  This 
task  is  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  dis- 
tributing the  revenues  produced  by  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

My  view  is  that  the  budget  process  needs 
to  be  reformed  and  strengthened.  I  am  not 
confident  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  do 
much  reforming  this  year,  but  it  can  start 
by  trying  to  come  to  a  better  understanding 
of  what  the  budget  process  is  and  what  it 
means.  We  should  not  have  exaggerated 
ideas  of  what  the  budget  process  can  accom- 
plish. It  will  not  yield  magical  results  which 
satisfy  all  people.  It  does  not  ordain  larger 
or  smaller  budgets  or  deficits.  It  will  not 
necessarily  get  us  balanced  budgets  or  sur- 
pluses in  government  accounts.  It  merely 
helps  Congress  be  a  responsible  decision- 
maker and  user  of  information.  The  budget 
process  Is  neutral;  It  Is  Intended  to  produce 
the  outcome  favored  by  the  majority.  Also, 
we  should  think  seriously  about  economic 
escapism  in  the  budget  process.  Congress 
and  the  President  try  to  avoid  the  dilemmas 
of  budgeting  by  maintaining  (despite  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary)  that  the  economy 
will  surge  forward,  that  employment  will  be 
high,  that  inflation  and  Interest  rates  will 
fall,  that  revenues  will  rise,  that  outlays  will 
hold  firm,  and  that  a  balanced  budget  is  just 
a  year  or  two  away.  This  wishful  thinking 
produces  fleeting  political  benefits,  but  it 
dooms  the  budget  process  to  unreality. 

As  to  changes  in  the  substance  of  the 
budget  process  itself,  I  have  several  sugges- 
tions: 

We  need  a  simpler  process:  As  things  now 
stand,  there  are  too  many  figures  and 
stages.  The  blizzard  of  numbers  obscures 
the  decisions  which  must  be  made.  Perhaps 
we  should  begin  to  use  a  single,  binding 
budget  resolution  In  place  of  the  current 
non-blndlng  resolution  which  only  sets  goals 
to  be  refined  later.  I  have  even  concluded 
that  we  should  probably  consider  eliminat- 
ing the  split  between  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation and  should  rely  instead  on 
single  committees  to  perform  both  func- 
tions. In  any  case,  the  budget  committees  or 
a  task  force  should  propose  simplifications. 

We  need  a  more  comprehensive  process: 
Everything  should  be  brought  together  in 
the  budget  process  so  that  Congress  can  see 
it  in  one  place.  For  example,  the  credit 
budget  should  be  Included  because  It  has  a 
very  Important  Impact  on  fiscal  policy. 

We  need  a  process  whose  focus  is  longer- 
term:  Congress  ought  to  be  concerned  about 
its  activities  over  seVeral  years.  As  a  step  In 
that  direction.  I  favor  a  two-year  budget  res- 
olution. The  first  year  would  be  used  to  dis- 
pose of  significant  questions  of  policy: 
during  the  second  year,  Congress  would  con- 
centrate on  the  more  detailed  provisions. 

We  need  a  process  which  uses  valid  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  Both  Congress  and  the 
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President  must  get  away  from  the  game  of 
using  unrealistic  economic  assumptions  to 
produce  favorable  budget  figures. 

Despite  the  problems,  the  present  budget 
process  has  made  Congress  better.  Legisla- 
tors have  more  data  on  the  budget  and  more 
opportunity  to  act  Intelligently  on  budget 
Issues.  They  have  a  stronger  appreciation  of 
the  relation  between  the  economy  and  the 
budget.  They  have  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  long-term  financial  commitment  created 
by  the  votes  they  cast.  Reform  of  the 
budget  process  can  preserve  these  benefits 
as  it  provides  new  ones.* 


TITLE  V  ENJOYS  BIPARTISAN 
SUPPORT  IN  MY  COMMUNITY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
attest  to  the  fact  that  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans'  Act  enjoys  biparti- 
san support  in  my  community.  I  insert 
this  letter  into  the  Record; 

Town  or  Babylon. 
Lindenhurst,  L.I.,  January  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  DowNrr, 
Cedar  Street, 
Amity ville,  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressican  Tom:  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  title  V  of  the  Older  Amer- 
ican's Act  (senior  community  service  em- 
ployment programs)  is  proposed  for  phase- 
out  as  of  31  May  1982  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  despite  congressional 
approval  of  the  act  for  a  3-year  period. 

Nationwide,  title  V  provided  60,000  low- 
income  post.  55  individuals  with  paid  part- 
time  employment  In  the  human  services 
field.  In  Suffolk  County,  250  enroUees  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  and  are  paid  an  av- 
erage $3.45  per  hour  from  which  Federal, 
State,  and  FICA  deductions  are  made;  this, 
contributing  to  the  tax  revenues. 

Without  this  employment  opportunity  al- 
ternatives for  these  older  workers  would  be 
limited  for  the  vast  majority  and  welfare 
rolls  would  be  their  only  means  of  existence. 
The  agencies  of  our  community  served  by 
these  enrollees  (all  not-for-profit  agencies) 
would  t>e  greatly  hindered  In  providing  serv- 
ices to  our  community. 

Because  title  V  of  the  Older  American's 
Act  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  support  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  I  am  hopeful  that  you 
will  convey  your  support  of  this  program  to 
the  President  for  the  upcoming  budget. 
Sincerely. 

Raymond  C.  Allmendinger, 
Supervisor  Town  of  Babylon.0 


EXPERIMENTATION  RESULTS  IN 
MORE  MINER  DEATHS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  fig- 
ures show  that  more  coal  miners  died 
in  1981.  the  first  year  of  the  adminis- 
tration's experiments  in  deregulation, 
than  in  any  year  since  1975. 
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The  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration in  1980,  before  the  experi- 
menting began,  had  reduced  coal 
miner  deaths  to  a  near  record  low  of 
133. 

Due  to  delays  in  the  administration's 
appointing  process.  MSHA  was  with- 
out permanent  leadership  for  much  of 
1981.  An  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration was  not  appointed  until 
late  in  the  year. 

What  happened  at  MSHA  during 
1981  is  outlined  in  a  story  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

This  report  also  highlights  the  po- 
tential for  further  damage,  and  admin- 
istrative chaos,  created  by  the  ill-ad- 
vised transfer  of  certain  MSHA  mining 
jurisdictions  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
where  they  have  no  experience  with 
mining. 

And  the  point  of  it  all  is  that  a  mine 
is  not  some  computerized  econometric 
model  where  you  can  change  the  pro- 
gram to  accommodate  somebody's 
bright  new  theory  and  then  push  a 
button  to  get  a  readout  telling  you 
what  happens  if  the  theory  is  put  into 
use. 

When  you  change  things  in  the 
mines— when  you  experiment— men 
die. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Safety,  I  have  sched- 
uled MSHA  oversight  hearings  later 
this  month  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
dramatic  rise  in  coal  miner  deaths,  and 
they  should  produce  solid  information 
on  the  direction  of  the  agency. 

But  for  the  meantime,  I  offer  the 
following  excerpts  of  directly  related 
information  from  the  report  in  today's 
Post  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
miner  safety  and  health: 

Accidents  Up.  Citations  Down  in  Coal 

Fields 

(By  Douglas  B.  Feaver) 

Federal  mine  inspectors  are  issuing  fewer 
violation  notices,  closing  fewer  mines  for 
safety  reasons  and  collecting  less  in  fines  at 
a  time  when  fatalities  from  mine  accidents 
appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

'Twenty  miners  have  been  killed  in  the 
coal  fields  since  Jan.  1.  compared  with  nine 
a  year  ago.  A  total  of  153  miners  were  killed 
In  1981,  the  highest  annual  rate  since  1975. 

The  Labor  Department's  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (MSHA).  which  is  re- 
quired to  inspect  all  underground  coal  mines 
four  times  a  year,  is  being  squeezed  by 
budget  problems  just  like  other  agencies. 

Unlike  everyone  else,  however,  MSHA  is 
also  caught  in  a  strange  never-never  land.  A 
small  part  of  its  mission— Inspection  of  sand 
and  gravel  and  quarrying  operations— was 
moved  by  Congress  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion from  MSHA  to  Labor's  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA). 
No  one  knows  whether  or  when  that  mis- 
sion will  be  returned,  but  OSHA  has  it  until 
March  31.  when  the  continuing  resolution 
expires. 

The  result:  220  MSHA  sand  and  gravel 
quarrying  Inspectors  have  been  furloughed 
since  Jan.  1.  Since  many  of  them  are  also 
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qualified  coal  inspectors,  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  "bump"  less  senior  coal  inspec- 
tors under  federal  personnel  rules. 

"I  certainly  empathize  with  the  employes 
who  were  impacted."  said  MSHA  Adminis- 
trator Ford  B.  Pord,  an  appointee  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  "That  was  not  an  administra- 
tion-sponsored move." 

Further,  attrition  and  the  federal  hiring 
freeze  combined  to  cut  by  9  percent  the 
number  of  coal  inspectors  actually  on  the 
job  from  1.389  to  1,264  between  the  end  of 
fiscal  1979  and  fiscal  1981. 

"We  are  losing  our  best  inspectors  to  in- 
dustry," according  to  a  source  in  an  MSHA 
field  office.  "Previously  we  could  keep  them 
because  of  the  continuity  of  the  worl(  and 
the  dignity  of  the  job,  but  no  longer. 

"If  you  asked,  'Does  that  account  for 
these  disasters?'  I  would  say  I  hope  not.  but 
it  troubles  me." 

Pord  said  he  could  not  be  "definitive"  on 
whether  such  uncertainties  might  have  con- 
tributed to  laxness  in  the  field.  'A  great 
number  of  our  inspectors  come  from  coal 
mining  and  coal  mining  families.  I  would  say 
they  are  doing  a  good  job.  I  can't  say  how 
individuals  react." 

The  statistical  evidence  is  interesting,  if 
not  conclusive.  It  shows  that  MSHA  coal  in- 
spectors issued  129,921  citations  for  viola- 
tions in  fiscal  1980,  but  only  108,914  in  fiscal 
1981,  a  drop  of  16  percent. 

Orders— where  an  inspector  literally  closes 
a  mine  or  a  section  of  a  mine  or  prohibits 
use  of  a  piece  of  equipment  until  a  hazard  is 
corrected— dropped  from  5,270  to  4,787,  or  9 
percent,  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next. 

Assessments— civil  penalties  paid  by  mine 
operators— dropped  from  $19.5  million  in 
calendar  1980  to  $14.2  million  in  calendar 
1981,  or  27  percent. 

The  switch  from  MSHA  to  OSHA  of  sand, 
gravel  and  stone  inspections  has  the  imme- 
diate result  of  removing  thousands  of  small 
operators  from  the  burden  of  federal  inspec- 
tion because  OSHA  is  not  permitted  to  in- 
spect firms  with  fewer  than  10  employees 
unless  there  is  a  complaint  or  a  reported  ac- 
cident. 

While  the  resolution  tranfers  about 
162,000  protected  workers  at  12,395  oper- 
ations from  MSHA  to  OSHA.  the  inspectors 
remain  on  furlough.  About  86  percent  of  the 
sand  and  gravel  and  two-thirds  of  the 
quarry  operators  will  be  exempt  from 
OSHA  enforcement  barring  a  reported  acci- 
dent or  complaint.  OSHA  spokesman  Jim 
Poster  said. 

The  National  Sand  and  Gravel  Association 
was  able  to  build  enough  support  in  Con- 
gress to  win  at  least  temporary  freedom 
from  MSHA  in  the  continuing  resolution. 
However,  MSHA  statistics  show.  sand. 
gravel  and  quarrying  operations  have  ac- 
counted for  about  50  percent  of  the  fatali- 
ties in  the  non-coal  mining  industry.  Deaths 
in  the  non-coal  mining  industry  dropped 
steadily  from  234  in  1972  to  an  all-time  low 
of  83  last  year. 

Ford  has  reorganized  MSHA  to  place  edu- 
cation and  training  staffs  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  district  managers  instead  of 
under  Washington.  That  has  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  some  MSHA  offices  in  the  field. 
Ford  said,  but  does  not  mean  that  MSHA's 
presence  is  diminished  in  any  way. 

"There  has  been  no  message  to  us  to 
lessen  regulatory  enforcement,"  Pord  said.* 
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R.  &  D.  NEEDED  FOR  ECONOMY 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1982 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
today  a  thoughtful  editorial  contained 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  February  3, 
1982,  which  clearly  articulates  the 
need  for  continuing  the  Nations's  com- 
mitment to  basic  scientific  research 
and  technological  development. 

Coming  as  it  has  on  the  second  of  3 
consecutive  days  of  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
into  "Research  and  Development 
Under  Budget  Stress"  the  editorial  un- 
derlines a  growing  public  awareness  of 
the  role  ol  science  and  technology  as  a 
mainstay  of  the  Nation's  future  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength. 

The  issues  with  which  Congress  has 
been  wrestling  over  the  past  year  as 
we  try  to  reinvigorate  our  economy  are 
certainly  important  and  of  instant 
concern. 

But  as  we  work  toward  curing  our 
immediate  economic  ills,  we  would  be 
foolish  to  dismantle  programs  which 
are  the  underpinning  of  future  eco- 
nomic health. 

In  short,  while  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  immediate  problems  we 
would  indeed  be  shortsighted  to  mort- 
gage a  secure  future  for  an  expedient 
present. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3.  19821 
How  Much  for  Science? 

As  the  annual  struggle  over  the  federal 
budget  gets  under  way,  it  is  worth  ponder- 
ing what  will  happen  to  money  for  science. 
American  science  and  technology  are  still 
the  best  in  the  world.  But  there  are  enough 
signs  of  strain  to  suggest  that  our  accus- 
tomed preeminence— on  which  a  large  part 
of  U.S.  security  and  economic  power  de- 
pends—is fragile,  even  endangered. 

The  trouble  starts  with  education.  For 
more  than  a  decade,  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum requirements  and  achievement  have 
fallen  sharply  in  science  and  mathematics, 
while  an  opposite  trend  has  been  present  in 
most  other  developed  countries.  The  result 
is  already  evident.  A  NASA  official  reported 
recently,  for  ejiample,  that  the  space  agen- 
cy's cost  overruns  come  in  part  from  delays 
that  are.  in  turn,  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
technically  skilled  workers. 

Federal  support  for  graduat^  education  is 
in  doubt  for  the  first  time  in  30  years.  In 
many  fields,  engineers  are  in  short  supply, 
but  engineering  schools  cannot  take  in  more 
students  because  they  cannot  find  trained 
faculty  to  teach  them.  Shortage  of  faculty 
means  heavier  teaching  loads  and  therefore 
less  research.  Schools  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  pay  more  professors  even  if  these 
could  be  found,  nor  can  they  replace  badly 
obsolete  laboratories.  Troubles  that  now  af- 
flict engineering  are  beginning  to  be  seen  in 
the  sciences  as  well. 

Money  for  basic  research  in  this  country 
has  been  essentially  constant  for  10  years. 
To  the  extent  that  scientific  advance  is 
linked  to  money— there  is  a  close,  but  not 
rigid    relationsliip- that    means    a    decade 
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without  real  growth.  Meanwhile  increases  in 
research  funds  in  Japan,  West  Germany. 
France  and  elsewhere  have  paid  off  with 
growth  in  both  scientific  and  industrial  pro- 
ductivity. And  now  federal  research  budgets 
face  severe  cuts. 

Basic  research,  a  long-range  investment 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  society,  is  properly 
and  necessarily  the  responsibility  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Industry  can  be  asked  to 
expand  its  support  of  applied  research  and 
of  development  projects,  but  it  is  not  indus- 
try's role,  nor  is  the  industrial  setting  the 
best  environment  for  basic  research.  Yet 
less  than  15  percent  of  federal  research  and 
development  funds  currently  goes  to  basic 
research.  Too  much  federal  money  supports 
development  projects  that  are  the  proper 
province  of  industry.  Allen  Bromley,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  recently  made  the 
valuable  suggestion  that  the  ubiquitous  but 
misleading  term  "R&D"  be  dropped,  in 
order  to  separate  the  financing  of  these  two 
very  different  activities. 

If  serious  damage  is  to  be  avoided  as  the 
federal  budget  is  cut.  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  not  only  protect,  but  in 
some  fields  increase,  basic  research  funds. 
Ways  should  also  be  explored  to  assure 
more  continuity  in  the  amount  of  support 
such  research  is  given.  It  takes  nine  years  to 
produce  a  PhD  scientist,  and  years  to  assem- 
ble a  research  team  and  carry  a  project  to 
fruition.  When  the  money  disappears  for  a 
few  years,  the  people  disappear  too,  and  can 
seldom  be  brought  back.  Abrupt  changes 
like  those  that  took  place  during  last  year's 
budget  cycle  can  therefore  wipe  out  years  of 
past  investment  and  future  productivity.* 


THE  CONSTABLES  HERITAGE 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  Inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  historical  importance  and  the 
present  day  need  for  the  time-honored 
position  of  constable  in  the  system  of 
justice  and  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States. 

From  colonial  days,  in  which  the 
common  laws  were  the  only  laws  of 
our  land,  the  constable  has  been  the 
people's  elected  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer. Constables  receive  their  income  in 
most  cases  from  the  litigants  they 
serve  rather  than  the  taxpayer. 

Today  an  awareness  of  that  heritage 
has  led  to  a  nationwide  task  force  of 
constables,  under  the  banner  of  the 
National  Constables  Association,  in- 
corporated in  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  to  bring 
about  a  rebirth  of  the  constable 
system  in  the  United  States. 

May  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  support  to  the  constables,  in 
every  State,  as  they  continue  their  na- 
tionwide program  to  regain  their  his- 
torical position  of  service  to  the  people 
who  elect  them. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  "The 
Constable's  Heritage,"  a  history  of 
this  fine  public  office. 

The  Constable's  Heritage— a  Proud 
Tradition  or  Service 

The  word  "constable"  comes  to  us  from 
the  Latin,  "comes  stabuli,"'  the  "head  of  the 
stables  at  the  imperial  court. "  The  first  men 
to  perform  the  role  of  constable  were  spe- 
cial, trusted  men  who  guarded  the  royal 
stable  and  armaments. 

In  ancient  Rome  order  was  kept  by  a 
select  group  of  men  chosen  for  their  cour- 
age and  good  judgement.  They  were  the 
first  organized  group  to  perform  the  func- 
tions that  we  have  come  to  associate  with 
the  constable. 

In  feudal  times  the  office  of  Constable 
was  a  high  military  rank.  The  Constable 
was  the  highest  militia  rank  and  decided  on 
all  questions  of  chivalry  and  honor. 

The  constable  was  introduced  into  British 
Common  Law  following  the  Norman  inva- 
sion of  1066  A.D.  Originally  his  job  was  to 
keep  the  militia  and  the  kings  armaments  in 
a  state  of  preparedness  to  defend  the  village 
communities  throughout  England.  The  Con- 
stable was  the  representative  of  the  King  in 
all  military  affairs.  In  Prance  the  Constable 
was  one  of  the  five  great  offices,  taking 
precedence  immediately  after  the  King  him- 
self. 

The  Blackstone  Conunentaries  on  the 
Common  Law  provide  for  a  broad  range  of 
Constable  duties  and  powers.  Only  the  most 
responsible  and  competent  of  men  could  be 
considered  for  the  position  of  Constable. 
Constables  were  entrusted  with  collecting 
taxes,  arresting  lawbreakers,  conducting 
searches,  transporting  prisoners  and  serving 
all  criminal  and  civil  papers.  Even  the  local 
drugstore  had  to  open  its  books  and  records 
to  the  Constable. 

The  Constable  was  the  first  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  the  new  American  colonies. 
While  he  sprang  from  uniquely  English 
roots,  his  American  growth  was  far  ranging 
and  diverse.  The  Constable's  duties  varied 
from  place  to  place  according  to  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  the  people  he  served.  The  Con- 
stable was  the  sealer  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. He  surveyed  lands,  announced  mar- 
riages, and  executed  all  warrants.  The  con- 
stable meted  out  physical  punishment  and 
generally  kept  the  peace. 

The  first  American  constable  with  these 
powers  was  Joshua  Pratt  in  Plymouth 
colony  in  1634.  While  many  of  the  duties 
were  delegated  to  other  officials,  in  general 
the  Constable  was  responsible  for  the 
"Watch  and  Ward."'  the  Ward  during  the 
day,  and  the  Watch  during  the  night.  The 
New  England  settlers  went  as  far  as  to  ap- 
point Indian  constables,  each  holding  office 
for  a  year  and  resr>onsible  for  overseeing  the 
nine  other  Indians  under  his  command. 

Today  the  office  of  Constable  has  evolved 
in  many  forms.  In  some  places  he  is  appoint- 
ed, in  others  he  is  elected.  His  powers  vary 
from  simply  the  service  of  process  to  those 
of  policemen  and  sheriff. 

Generally  constables  work  on  a  fee  plus 
mileage  basis,  with  the  fee  paid  by  the 
wrongdoer,  not  th^  taxpayer.  Constables  are 
available  for  a  variety  of  assignments  for 
the  judicial  and  executive  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. They  serve  criminal  and  civil  proc- 
ess, transport  prisoners,  collect  back  taxes 
and  debts  owed  the  government,  and  pro- 
vide a  trained,  professional  manpower  pool 
ready  to  serve  in  time  of  emergency  on  a 
twenty  four  hour  a  day  basis,  all  at  no  cost 
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to  the  taxpayer.  All  other  law  enforcement 
officers  owe  their  status  to  the  Constable 
and  can  trace  their  own  history  back  to  the 
heritage  of  the  Constable. 

It  is  this  proud  tradition  of  service  and  re- 
sponsibility that  makes  today's  professional 
constable  a  vital,  much  needed  component 
of  the  delivery  of  justice  system.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine  National  Republic.  The  brief 
moment  of  Ukrainian  national  free- 
dom continues  to  live  in  the  hearts  of 
Ukrainians  and  free  people  every- 
where. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  as  well  as  their  great  intellectu- 
al and  cultural  contributions  to  the 
world  in  the  20  century. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  suffered 
through  centuries  of  political,  cultural 
and  intellectual  repression.  Aside  from 
brief  moments  in  the  passage  of  time 
when  the  torch  of  freedom  shown  pub- 
licly in  the  Ukraine,  the  nation's  histo- 
ry has  been  one  of  stifling  dominance 
by  foreign  powers.  For  a  short  period 
from  1918  to  1920,  Ukrainian  nation- 
hood was  a  reality.  The  Ukraine's  fail- 
ure to  develop  political  autonomy 
from  the  Soviet  Union  draped  a  cloak 
of  despair  over  all  Eastern  Europe, 
which  had  closely  monitored  the 
Ukrainian  attempt. 

Unable  to  defeat  the  Stalinist  forces, 
the  Ukrainian  CKjvemment  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  Stalin  dangled  the  promise 
to  retain  their  national  independence 
while  they  participated  in  the  federat- 
ed U.S.S.R.  It  was  Stalin's  intent  to 
squelch  Ukrainian  nationalism. 
Ukrainiai^  accepted  Stalin's  condi- 
tions expecting  to  practice  political, 
social,  economic,  cultural,  intellectual, 
and  religious  freedoms:  and  a  revival 
of  vocal  national  Ukrainian  pride. 

This  was  not  the  case.  The  mass 
exodus  of  Ukrainians  began  when  the 
lie  was  made  clear— the  subterfuge  of 
Stalin's  statements  became  the  comer- 
stone  of  Ukrainian  Soviet  public 
policy.  Unlike  many  emigrees  from 
Eastern  European  nations,  the  Ukrain- 
ians were  primarily  intellectuals 
rather  than  blue  collar.  They  estab- 
lished Ukrainian  universities  in 
Prague,  Warsaw,  and  Berlin.  They 
maintained  the  revival  of  Ukrainian 
nationalism  with  the  help  and  encour- 
agement of  their  neighbors,  while  at 
home  their  nationalism  was  sup- 
pressed. 

The  universities  were  well  estab- 
lished   but    short-lived— with    World 
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War  II  came  Russian  dominance  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Ukrainian  aca- 
demic freedoms  on  foreign  soil  ended. 
Stalin  destroyed  their  documents  and 
abolished  the  institutions.  Suddenly, 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  found  them- 
selves primarily  in  America  and 
Canada  as  they  stubbornly  attempted 
to  maintain  the  vestiges  of  their  cul- 
ture. 

Today.  Ukrainian  intellectuals  have 
established  universities  in  Rome  and 
Paris,  and  Ukrainians  in  the  homeland 
rely  heavily  on  the  East  European 
books  and  Journals  to  gain  access  to  in- 
formation on  the  outside  world. 
Though  the  political  freedoms  of 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
such  as  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
seem  meager  to  us,  they  have  not  suf- 
fered the  ultimate  himiiliation  of  ter- 
ritorial acquisition  that  the  Ukraine 
has  suffered. 

Ukrainian-Americans  are  more  than 
2  million  strong.  Their  beautiful 
churches  are  all  over  America.  In  1964, 
in  commemoration  of  the  national 
poet  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  Ukraini- 
an-Americans erected  a  statue  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Other  famous 
Ukrainian-Americans  include:  sculptor 
Alexander  Architenko:  former  Arch- 
bishop Joseph  Shmondiuk:  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Communication  Sat- 
ellite Corporation  (Comsat).  Joseph 
Charyk. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  cultur- 
al identity  and  intellectual  fervor  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  is  maintained  in 
ethnic  commtuiities  and  on  college 
campuses.  In  1968.  Harvard  University 
established  a  Ukrainian  Center  which 
included  the  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent Ukrainian  professorship.  The 
Ukrainian  library  at  Harvard  hopes  to 
one  day  have  originals  or  copies  of  all 
basic  Ukrainian  periodicals  and  mono- 
graphs. 

The  suppression  of  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalism and  the  denial  of  many  basic 
human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues and  should  not  be  forgotten. 
While  these  people  struggle  at  home 
for  the  freedom  to  express  their  na- 
tional pride,  we  must  encourage 
Ukrainians  abroad,  and  especially 
those  in  the  United  States,  to  main- 
tain their  national  pride,  cultural  tra- 
ditions and  Ukrainian  heritage  for  the 
day  when  all  Ukrainians  will  be  free 
again.* 


IMPROVING  FUEL  EFFICIENCY 
OF  NUCLEAR  REACTORS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
October  1981.  my  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power  heard 
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testimony  on  a  method  to  save  con- 
sumers billions  by  improving  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  the  nuclear  reactors  used 
throughout  the  world.  During  the 
hearing,  nuclear  suppliers,  utility  ex- 
ecutives, and  Department  of  Energy 
officials  attested  to  the  impressive 
strides  the  United  States  is  making  in 
uranium  efficiency  improvements. 

Recent  DOE  estimates  point  up  the 
significance  of  these  improvements: 
We  can  reduce  uranium  use  by  nearly 
25  percent,  saving  consumers  more 
than  $12  billion  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  We  can  extend  our  uranium 
stocks  for  years.  We  can  sharply 
reduce  the  amount  of  nuclear  waste 
produced.  A  recent  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  prepared  at 
my  request,  confirms  DOE's  estimates 
of  these  financial  benefits  of  fuel  effi- 
ciency improvements. 

The  cost  to  taxpayers  is  modest:  $33 
million  over  the  next  few  years.  Yet 
incredibly,  the  Reagan  administration 
seeks  to  end  this  remarkably  promis- 
ing project.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  save 
It. 

The  January  23  issue  of  the  Econo- 
mist, a  British  journal,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  process  of  im- 
proving fuel  efficiency  in  reactors.  The 
article  follows: 

SntrrcRiNG  the  Life  of  Nuclear  Fuel 

Nuclear  power-plant  operators  are  finding 
a  bit  of  economic  cheer,  despite  skyrocket- 
ing reactor  construction  costs  and  burden- 
some regulations.  They  are  discovering  ways 
to  cut  the  costs  of  operating  their  reactors. 
Today  (according  to  the  reactor-builder. 
Bechtel),  up  to  four  times  as  much  power  is 
harvested  from  each  pound  of  reactor  fuel 
than  in  the  early  1960s,  and  further  in- 
creases are  on  the  way. 

Increasing  the  operative  lifetime  of  nucle- 
ar fuel  can  help  cut  reactor  operating  cost 
in  two  ways.  With  less  fuel  passing  through 
their  reactors,  some  utilities  hope  (govern- 
ment regulations  permitting)  to  win  savings 
on  waste-disposal  charges  for  their  spent 
fuel.  More  important,  they  can  lengthen  the 
time  for  which  a  reactor  can  be  operated  be- 
tween refuelUngs. 

Each  time  a  reactor  Is  refuelled,  It  must  be 
shut  down  for  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  often 
longer.  During  that  time,  the  utility  must 
provide  electricity  from  other  sources:  typi- 
cally, this  replacement  electricity  costs  be- 
tween $250,000  and  $lm  a  day.  So  big  sav- 
ings flow  from  fewer  shutdowns.  Already 
most  American  utilities  have  switched  from 
refuelling  their  reactors  once  a  year  to  re- 
fuelling them  once  every  18  months:  some 
hope  soon  to  refuel  only  once  every  two 
years. 

The  trick  to  wliuiing  such  savings  lies  In 
building  longer-lasting  nuclear  fuel  rods. 
The  first,  and  ultimately  the  most  Impor- 
tant, part  of  this  task  Is  to  ensure  that  the 
rod  does  not  stop  producing  the  neutrons 
needed  to  power  the  heat-producing, 
atomic-chain  reaction. 

The  laws  of  physics  largely  dictate  the  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  To  get  a  fuel  rod  to 
go  on  producing  neutrons  longer,  one  must 
put  more  neutron-producing  materials  into 
it  In  the  first  place:  that  is.  one  must 
••enrich"  the  fuel.  Unfortunately,  enrich- 
ment is  very  expensive. 
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One  reason  is  that  it  requires  using  more 
uranium.  For  each  increase  in  the  amount 
of  enrichment  work  done,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  needed  as  raw  material  increases 
dramatically.  The  pressurised-water  reac- 
tor—the world's  most  popular  reactor  design 
and  the  one  requiring  the  most  enrichment 
for  its  fuel— uses  16  percent  more  uranium 
each  year  when  operating  with  fuel  rods 
that  last  18  months  than  with  ones  that  last 
12.  Just  now,  while  uranium  supplies  are 
glutted  and  prices  falling,  this  does  not 
matter  too  much.  By  the  end  of  the  decade 
it  may  be  another  story. 

There  are  other  snags  as  well  that  chip 
away  at  the  net  savings  to  be  gained  from 
using  longer-lasting  fuel.  One  Is  the  problem 
of  controlling  the  enriched  fuel  when  it  is 
first  put  into  the  reactor.  Initially,  enriched- 
fuel  rods  shoot  more  neutrons  into  the  reac- 
tor core  than  are  needed.  Left  uncontrolled, 
the  surplus  neutrons  are  a  hazard:  they 
could  increase  the  radiation  exposure  of 
plant  operators  or  possibly  overstimulate 
the  atomic  reaction.  To  control  them,  nucle- 
ar engineers  use  •burnable  poisons".  These 
chemicals  absorb  the  excess  neutrons. 

A  second  problem  in  using  longer-lasting 
fuels  is  that  the  rods  which  contain  the  fuel 
must  be  built  stronger  to  survive  longer  pe- 
riods in  the  reactor  core.  That  means 
making  the  rods  more  resistant  to  corrosion 
and  more  able  to  resist  the  stresses  put 
upon  them  by  the  fuel  they  contain.  New 
materials  are  being  developed  which  are  less 
susceptible  to  corrosion  but.  to  resist  the 
stresses  created  by  the  fuel  itself,  some  nu- 
clear fuel  makers  are  discovering  that  they 
must  find  new  designs  for  their  fuel  rods. 

Inside  the  reactor,  the  pellets  of  nuclear 
fuel  expajid.  In  some  cases,  this  can  crack 
the  fuel  rod  containing  them.  It  is  no  good 
simply  leaving  extra  room  inside  a  rod  to 
allow  for  the  pellet's  expansion  because 
doing  so  would  insulate  the  pellet  and  so  de- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  fuel,  making  it 
more  difficult  to  draw  heat  from  it.  To  over- 
come this  problem  one  fuel  maker,  Ameri- 
cas  General  Electric,  has  begun  coating  its 
fuel  rods  with  a  thin  layer  of  relatively  soft 
metal.  This  absorbs  the  pellet's  expansion 
without  putting  too  much  stress  on  the 
structure  of  the  rod. 

As  they  solve  such  problems,  fuel  makers 
are  having  to  extend  the  guaranteed  life  of 
their  product.  In  the  early  1960s.  General 
Electric  guaranteed  fuel  for  its  boiling-water 
reactors  for  a  life  of  only  one  quarter  of 
what  it  does  today.  And  fuel  makers  for  the 
pressurlsed-water  reactor,  which  Include 
Westlnghouse,  Combustion  Engineering  and 
Babcock  and  Wilcox,  have  increased  the 
guaranteed  life  of  their  fuels  by  about  two 
and  one  half  times  the  relatively  higher 
base  they  started  from  in  the  early  1960s. 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  nuclear  fuel 
makers  expect  to  provide  still  greater  guar- 
anteed lifetimes  for  their  fuels  In  future.  As 
the  reactor-building  business  winds  down 
with  the  collapse  of  new  orders,  many  com- 
panies in  the  nuclear  industry  are  looking  to 
fuel  fabrication  to  provide  greater  Income. 
To  compete  in  the  fabrication  market,  they 
have  no  choice  but  to  move  to  the  longer- 
lasting  fuels  utilities  are  now  demanding. 

The  nightmare  is  the  risk  that  fuel 
makers  might  have  to  pay  up  on  their 
longer  guarantees.  Actual  fabrication  (and  a 
fuel  makers'  income)  accounts  for  only  15- 
20  percent  of  the  $100m-200m  cost  of  a  com- 
plete reactor  fuel  load,  but  a  fabricators 
guarantee  covers  the  lot— including  the  cost 
(80-85  percent  of  the  total)  of  the  fuel 
itself.  Paying  up  can  hurt. 
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still,  the  push  for  longer  fuel  lifetimes 
will  continue.  Most  fuel  fabricators  now  cal- 
culate that  the  economically  optimum  fuel 
lifetime  is  at  least  25  percent  longer  than 
today's— and  fuel-buying  utilities  reckon  it 
is  even  longer  than  that.« 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LIN- 
COLN MEMORIAL  SHRINE 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1982,  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Shrine  will  be  cele- 
brated in  Redlands,  Calif.  The  Lincoln 
Memorial  Shrine  was  dedicated  and 
presented  to  the  city  of  Redlands, 
Calif.,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wat- 
chorn  on  February  12.  1932,  as  a  trib- 
ute to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  as  a  me- 
morial to  their  son,  Emory  Ewart,  who 
had  died  in  1920  at  the  age  of  26. 

Robert  Watchorn  was  born  in  Alfre- 
ton.  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1858  and 
died  in  Redlands  in  1944.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1880,  having 
worked  in  the  English  coal  mines  since 
his  nth  year  for  the  sum  of  27  cents  a 
day.  The  benefits  of  extensive  formal 
education  were  denied  Watchorn,  but 
in  later  years,  with  the  counsel  of  his 
wife.  Alma,  and  with  his  own  thirst  for 
knowledge,  he  became  a  highly  re- 
spected and  effective  labor  leader,  gov- 
ernment official,  corporation  officer, 
and  philanthropist. 

Watchorn's  life  in  America  closely 
paralleled  that  of  a  Horatio  Alger 
novel.  After  naturalization,  he  was 
elected  the  first  secretary  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union;  appoint- 
ed adviser  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1891-5;  served  as  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier, 1898-1906;  chosen  as  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  at  Ellis 
Island,  New  York,  1905-9;  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  Union  Oil  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  1909-15;  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Watchorn  Oil  &  Gas  Co.. 
1916-44. 

Early  in  his  life,  Watchorn  became 
fascinated  with  Lincoln  and  the  Civil 
War  period.  Reading  as  much  as  he 
could,  he  began  to  collect  Lincolniana. 
Watchorn  believed  that  people 
throughout  the  world  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  could  benefit  from  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 
strength  and  character,  as  well  as  his 
life  of  service  and  principle.  In  the 
1920's,  the  Watchoms  began  to  formu- 
late plaiis  for  the  construction  of  a 
memorial  to  Lincoln  and  a  repository 
for  their  Lincoln  collection.  Choosing 
their  winter  home  of  Redlands,  Calif., 
the  Watchoms  presented  to  the  city  a 
memorial  to  Lincoln,  the  only  one  in 
existence     west     of     the     Mississippi 
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River— monument,  museum,  library, 
and  archives. 

For  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Shrine, 
Watchorn  secured  the  well-known 
southern  California  architect,  Elmer 
Grey,  to  design  the  octagonal  building. 
The  central  focus  of  the  shrine  is  the 
magnificent  carrara  marble  bust  by 
George  Grey  Barnard  (then  owned  by 
Watchorn).  To  adorn  the  ceilings  with 
handsome  symbolic  murals,  the  noted 
artist.  Dean  Cornwell,  was  selected  by 
Watchorn. 

Over  the  years,  the  shrine  library 
has  grown  to  several  thousand  vol- 
umes on  the  Civil  War  and  Lincoln. 
The  manuscript  collection  contains 
letters  and  documents  from  an  array 
of  Civil  War  personalities  ranging 
y  from  Lincoln  and  Charles  Sumner  to 
Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis.  One  of  the 
larger  manuscript  collections  is  that  of 
Gideon  Welles,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  shrine  has  extensive 
holdings  of  rare  pamphlets.  Additional 
collections  include  materials  from 
newspapers,  stamps,  coins,  photo- 
graphs, and  artifacts. 

Visited  by  thousands  of  people  each 
year,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Shrine 
continues  to  add  to  its  holdings 
through  its  endowment  fund,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, grants  from  the  city  of  Redlands 
and  the  Shrine's  parent  institution, 
the  A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library,  as 
well  as  through  the  continued  gener- 
osity of  friends  and  donors. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  commend  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Shrine  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  its  service  to 
the  public  as  a  memorial  to  Lincoln 
and  the  Civil  War  period,  as  a  research 
center  for  scholars  and  students,  and 
as  a  repository,  museum,  and  library 
open  to  all  people  whose  interest  in 
American  history  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln beckons  them  to  utilize  the 
shrine's  resources.* 


•COP  KILLER  BULLETS  " 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
2280.  calling  for  a  Federal  study  to 
identify  all  those  handgun  bullets  that 
can  penetrate  the  bulletproof  vests 
worn  by  police.  Although  first  intro- 
duced in  1980,  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  this  legislation  and  no  such 
study  has  been  conducted. 

Unfortunately  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment community,  the  problem  has 
grown  far  worse.  Evidence  I  have  un- 
covered since  introducing  my  original 
bill  suggests  the  availability  of  armor- 
piercing  handgun  ammunition  is  more 
widespread  than  I  ever  anticipated. 
Due   to   the   tremendous   amount   of 
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public  attention  focused  recently  on 
these  so-called  •cop-killer  bullets,"  a 
growing  number  of  criminals  are 
aware  of  their  existence  and  the  awe- 
some powers  they  possess.  Especially 
significant  is  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  police  officers  are  relying  on  bul- 
letproof vests  for  protection  against 
handgun  ammunition.  In  fact,  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement personnel  wear  bulletproof 
vests  today. 

Most  of  the  vests  police  use  are  capa- 
ble of  stopping  all  standard  handgun 
ammunition.  However,  these  vests  pro- 
vide no  protection  at  all  against  the 
handgun  bullets  currently  being  jnade 
specifically  to  pierce  metal. 

As  a  result,  police  officers  face  a 
grave  danger  and  the  law  enforcement 
community  is  concerned  that  a  study 
by  itself  is  simply  not  enough. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  a  new 
bill  today  that  would  not  only  call  for 
the  same  Federal  study,  but  would 
also  outlaw  those  handgun  bullets 
that  are  determined  to  be  capable  of 
penetrating  a  bulletproof  vest. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  new  bill, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
would  determine  which  handgun  bul- 
lets can  penetrate  the  equivalent  of  18 
layers  of  kevlar  (composition  of  most 
widely  used  police  vest);  the  Depart- 
ment would  publish  their  findings  in 
the  Federal  Register;  and  60  days  after 
publication,  those  bullets  identified 
would  be  banned  from  further  manu- 
facture, import,  sale,  or  use. 

The  specific  penalties  imposed  by 
this  measure  are  consistent  with  cur- 
rent firearms  violation  laws.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  licensed  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer  would 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  and  revocation  of  their 
Federal  license.  A  person  using  or  car- 
rying a  restricted  bullet  during  the 
conunission  of  a  felony  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  mandatory,  minimimi  prison 
sentence  of  not  less  than  1  year  nor 
more  than  10  years  for  the  first  of- 
fense, and  not  less  than  2  years  nor 
more  than  25  years  for  the  second  or 
subsequent  offense. 

This  new  bill  offers  an  alternative 
approach  that  would  provide  more  ex- 
peditious and  stricter  treatment  of  the 
problem. 

The  need  for  this  stronger  legisla- 
tion is  clear.  Tests  have  shown  that 
most  powerful  of  the  armor-piercing 
handgun  bullets,  the  Teflon-coated 
KTW,  can  penetrate  the  equivalent  of 
four  bulletproof  vests  in  a  single  shot. 
The  KTW  bullet  is  not  the  only  one  of 
its  kind.  We  know  of  at  least  four 
other  handgun  bullets  that  have  simi- 
larly awesome  armor-piercing  capabil- 
ity. Reports  indicate  there  may  be  sev- 
eral more. 

As  one  who  was  wounded  10  times 
during  my  23  years  as  a  New  York  City 
police  officer,  I  was  outraged  to  learn 
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that  there  is  no  law  at  all  restricting 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  this  type  of 
ammunition.  My  legislation  seeks  to 
establish  just  such  a  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  date  soft-body  armor 
is  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  ap- 
proximately 400  U.S.  law  enforcement 
officers  since  its  creation  in  1974.  We 
must  not  allow  this  valuable  protective 
device  to  outlive  its  effectiveness  to 
save  lives.  With  this  in  mind,  I  urge 
the  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  my  new  bill,  entitled  the  "Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Protection  Act 
of  1982.  "• 


OBSOLETE  JETS  SENT  TO 
RUSSIA  GAVE  MIGS  EDGE 
OVER  WEST 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  most  of  the 
great  military  and  indtistrial  advances 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  aided  by  Western  technology. 
The  aircraft  engines  furnished  by 
Great  Britian  just  after  World  War  II 
eventually  provided  the  basis  of  the 
Mig-15  fighter  plane.  The  Migs  were  a 
shock  to  our  fliers  in  Korea,  and  the 
F-86  fighters  had  to  be  rushed  into 
production  to  keep  us  from  being 
swept  out  of  the  skies.  Even  the  P-86's 
were  inferior  in  some  respects,  but  for- 
tunately our  pilots  were  still  better 
and  we  prevailed  in  the  air  war. 

Some  of  the  background  and  details 
to  the  arrangements  whereby  the  So- 
viets acquired  these  engines  has  now 
been  released,  and  In  my  view  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  in  the  West  learn 
from  our  previous  mistakes.  One  can 
only  wonder  why  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe  do  not  see  beyond  their  trade 
with  the  Commimists  and  support  the 
President's  efforts  to  diminish  East- 
West  trade.  The  item  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  London  for  January  2, 
1982,  follows: 

"Obsoleti;"  Jets  Sent  to  Russia  Gave  Migs 
Edge  Over  West 

Britain  supplied  55  new  jet  engines  to 
Russia  in  1946.  In  the  belief  that  they  were 
obsolescent,  to  clinch  a  trade  deal  with 
Moscow. 

But  the  engines  cut  the  British  lead  In  jet 
technology  from  five  years  to  three  over  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Russians  used  one  of 
the  engines  to  power  its  new  MlG-15  fighter 
which  was  to  be  devastatingly  effective 
against  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea. 

RAF  chiefs  opposed  the  sale,  and  Defense 
Ministers  also  decided  that  the  engines, 
which  had  been  taken  off  the  secret  list, 
should  not  be  exported  to  Russia,  say  the 
Air  Ministry  files. 

The  head  of  the  Soviet  trade  delegation  in 
London  then  pointed  out  to  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Sir  Stafford  Cripps) 
that  Britain  "appeared  to  be  discriminating 
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against  Russia  in  our  export  trade  policy," 
one  minute  says. 

SECtmiTY  OBJECTION 

Another  paper  adds:  "the  matter  .  .  . 
became  of  some  Importance  to  a  trade 
agreement  and  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  represented  to  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Attlee)  that  if  the  engines  were  export- 
ed he  could  get  the  agreement  through. 

"The  Prime  Minister  sent  for  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  asked  them  whether,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  Russians  could  obtain  the  en- 
gines from  some  other  country,  if  we  re- 
fused to  sell  them,  they  wished  to  press  the 
security  objection. 

"The  Chiefs  replied  .  .  .  that  as  it  seemed 
SIS  if  the  harm  was  already  done  and  there 
were  already  strong  positive  reasons  for  ex- 
porting them,  they  did  not  wish  to  press  the 
security  objection,  provided  the  license  to 
manufacture  was  withheld. 

"The  export  license  was  signed  the  same 
day,  and  the  trade  agreement  was  concluded 
immediately." 

Subsequently  the  Russians  asked  for  fur- 
ther engines,  and  supply  of  the  total  55  (30 
Derwents  and  25  Nenes)  was  completed  in 
1947. 

Later.  Moscow  asked  for  more  engines  and 
also  for  three  Meteor  and  three  Vampire 
Jets,  but  London  said  the  request  could  only 
be  met  If  the  Russians  allowed  British  ex- 
perts to  see  their  aircraft. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  Nene  in  the 
Mlg-15  there  was  a  row  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

A  telegram  from  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington,  faced  with  angry  Congress- 
men, says:  "It  would  be  helpful  if  you  could 
authorise  us  to  add  (to  a  statement)  that 
the  55  engines  which  were  supplied  were  ob- 
solescent." 

But  a  minute  from  a  serving  officer  in  the 
file  points  out:  "The  two  engines  sold  to 
Russia  were  the  Derwent  Mark  V  and  the 
Nene  Mark  I. 

"The  Derwent  is  the  latest  mark  and  will 
definitely  not  be  obsolescent  this  year.  The 
Nene-1  has  not  been  introduced  into  the 
RAP  for  general  purposes.  It  has,  however, 
been  used  for  experimental  pun>oses  on  the 
Lincoln  (bomber)." 

Senior  Air  Ministry  officials,  drafting  re- 
plies to  M  Ps'  letters  on  the  matter  in  De- 
cember 1950,  point  out:  "Our  present  belief 
that  the  Nene  is  in  the  Mig-15  confirms  our 
opinion  that  the  acquisition  of  this  engine 
has  been  of  great  value  to  them  (the  Rus- 
sians). 

"The  sUte  of  Russian  Jet  engine  develop- 
ment has  always  been  largely  an  unknown 
quantity  to  us.  but  in  the  light  of  our 
present  information.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
sale  of  these  engines  has  been  of  apprecia- 
ble value  to  them. 

"We  must,  however,  remember  that  In 
1946,  when  the  decision  was  taken,  there 
was  still  a  chance  that  the  Russians  would 
adopt  a  reasonable  course  of  conduct,  and 
that  the  Ctovemment  did  not  wish  to  give 
them  grounds  for  complaint  that  we  were 
withholding  from  them  engines  which  had 
been  sold  to  other  countries." 

Aviation  experts  believe  the  Mlg-15  has 
had  the  biggest  Impact  on  the  world  scene 
of  any  combat  fighter. 

It  could  fly,  climb  and  dive  faster  than 
any  Western  aircraft.  Within  eight  months 
of  the  supply  of  the  Nene  engine,  the  Mig- 
15  prototype  had  flown  and  the  engine  was 
put  Into  production  in  a  slightly  modified 
form  without  a  licence.  Eight  thousand  Mig- 
158  were  built  in  Russia  in  five  years.* 
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EL  SALVADOR  MUST  MEET 
STIPULATIONS 

HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  the  President  recent- 
ly presented  a  certification  to  Con- 
gress that  the  regime  of  President 
Jose  Napolean  Duarte  "has  made  a 
concerted,  significant  and  good  faith 
effort  to  deal  with  the  complex  politi- 
cal, social  and  human  rights  problems 
it  is  confronting  and  that  progress  is 
being  made.  ' 

I  see  the  insurance  of  "good  faith" 
by  the  Salvadoran  Government  as  to- 
tally inadequate  in  warranting  that 
military  aid  be  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Public  Law  97-113  precisely  stip- 
ulates that  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador must  not  engage  in  consistent 
patterns  of  human  rights  violations 
and  must  work  toward  the  elimination 
of  the  murder  of  citizens  by  the  Salva- 
doran forces  in  order  to  receive  U.S. 
military  aid. 

Recently.  I  have  heard  a  disturbing 
report  of  a  military  operation  appar- 
ently directed  against  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation in  the  northern  region  of  El 
Salvador.  Phillip  Bourgois.  a  Stanford 
University  graduate  student  and  son 
of  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  United 
Nations,  claimed  to  have  witnessed  a 
massive  aerial  and  ground  attack  on  a 
column  of  1,000  refugees  seeking  to 
escape  the  scene  of  conflict.  He  saw 
death  and  destruction  before  his  own 
eyes. 

I  have  called  upon  President  Reagan 
to  Investigate  these  allegations  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment is  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions under  which  military  aid  may  be 
sent. 

We  must  not  allow  a  single  U.S. 
dollar  to  be  used  in  support  of  deliber- 
ate attacks  on  tin  innocent  popula- 
tion.* 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
NEEDS  TO  CURTAIL  ITS 
CREDIT  APPETITE 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1982 
•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently came  across  an  interesting  arti- 
cle written  by  Philip  Lawler  of  the 
Heritage  Foundation.  His  paper  is  en- 
titled "Improved  Economy  Poses  Prob- 
lem for  Credit  Junkies." 

Mr.  Lawler  makes  the  excellent 
point  as  to  how  Federal  fiscal,  mone- 
tary, and  lending  policies  create  corpo- 
rate "credit  junkies"  who  continually 
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borrow,  fueled  by  high  inflationary  ex- 
pectations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  a 
conclusion  from  this  paper— the  Fed- 
eral Government  needs  to  curtail  its 
credit  appetite  to  help  restore  stability 
to  credit  markets.  A  good  way  to  force 
the  Federal  Government  to  get  off  its 
credit  kick  is  for  this  Congress  to 
adopt  H.R.  2372,  which  would  bring 
Federal  credit  programs  into  the 
budget  process  so  Congress  would  have 
a  better  control  over  the  heretofore 
unbridled  proliferation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  also  urge  their  support 
of  H.R.  2372,  the  Federal  Lending 
Oversight  and  Control  Act. 

Improved  Ecohomy  Poses  Problem  for 
Credit  Junkies 

(By  Philip  F.  Lawler) 

In  the  old  whodunit  mysteries,  when  the 
first  corpse  was  discovered,  the  detective 
would  immediately  shout,  'Cherchez  la 
femme!"  In  murder  cases,  he  would  explain 
to  his  loyal  sidekick,  the  most  likely  expla- 
nation involves  a  romantic  involvement. 

Politics,  like  crime,  has  its  own  internal 
logic.  In  Washington,  when  a  program  en- 
counters unexpected  opposition,  the  first 
rule  of  thumb  should  be:  Cherchez  la  coin. 
More  often  than  not.  the  people  who  oppose 
the  program  ha?e  some  financial  interests 
on  the  line. 

These  days,  the  leading  political  topic  is 
President  Reagan's  economic  program.  And 
the  unexpected  opposition  is  coming  from 
Wall  Street,  where  the  nation's  financial 
markets  are  reacting  coolly  to  Reaganomic 
remedies.  So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  the  financial  community  does  indeed 
have  a  special  Interest  in  the  way  the  gov- 
ernment combats  inflation. 

No  one  enjoys  inflation.  When  the  value 
of  the  dollar  drops,  the  whole  country  suf- 
fers. But  some  people  suffer  more  than 
others.  Inflatioa  like  any  other  economic 
situation,  involves  a  whole  set  of  condi- 
tions—conditions that  can  be  either  prob- 
lems or  opportunities.  And  during  an  infla- 
tionary episode,  Just  as  In  any  other  eco- 
nomic climate,  the  people  most  likely  to  re- 
alize their  opportunities  are  the  people  with 
the  shrewdest  financial  Judgment. 

The  most  obvious  opportunity  provided  by 
Inflation  comes  from  borrowing  money.  If 
you  can  secure  a  long-term  loan  at  10  per- 
cent interest,  and  hold  onto  that  loan  while 
inflation  gallops  up  to  15  percent,  you  get. 
In  effect,  a  5  percent  profit  on  your  loan!  So 
If  you  know  that  the  dollar  Is  going  to 
shrink,  you  should  borrow  money  from 
someone  else,  and  let  his  dollars  shrink.  The 
lesson  is  straightforward:  in  times  of  infla- 
tion, debt  Is  a  good  Investment. 

Whether  they  know  It  or  not,  most  people 
who  have  bought  homes  in  the  United 
States  recently  have  profited  by  this  bor- 
rowing strategy.  Until  recently,  mortgage 
rates  were  lagging  behind  the  pace  of  infla- 
tion, while  real  estate  values  soared  against 
the  anemic  dollar.  As  a  result,  thoustinds  of 
homeowners  have  realized  a  tidy  profit  on 
their  mortgages.  Their  real  estate  holdings 
are  now  increasing  in  value,  while  the  bor- 
rowed dollars  shrink.  Mark  Twain  knew  the 
situation  years  ago,  when  he  counseled  a 
young  friend,  "Buy  land,  son,  they  aren't 
making  any  more  of  it." 
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Twain  was  precisely  right.  Not  even  the 
government  can  manufacture  land  whole- 
sale. But  the  government  can  manufacture 
dollar  bills,  and  that's  what  it  has  been 
doing  year  after  year,  until  no  prudent  in- 
vestor wants  to  hold  onto  such  a  cheapened 
commodity.  Instead,  prudent  investors  pile 
up  the  opposite:  debt. 

Needless  to  say,  this  strategy  is  no  mys- 
tery to  the  wizards  of  Wall  Street.  For 
years,  major  corporations  have  been  borrow- 
ing heavily  through  the  bond  market, 
secure  in  the  certainty  that  inflation  would 
help  write  off  the  debts.  In  fact,  some  com- 
panies have  been  piling  one  debt  on  top  of 
another,  issuing  short-term  bonds  to  help 
meet  the  interest  payments  on  long-term 
bonds.  In  several  cases  (such  as  Chrysler, 
Pan  Am,  and  International  Harvester),  the 
immediate  demand  for  debt  financing  has 
brought  the  company  perilously  close  to 
bankruptcy.  Ordinarily,  corporations  would 
be  restrained  from  such  heavy  borrowing  by 
the  cost  of  interest  payments.  But  while  In- 
flation raged,  no  such  restraints  were  In 
place. 

The  result?  The  corporate  community 
today  includes  a  number  of  habitual  borrow- 
ers: credit  Junkies.  They  need  cash  today  to 
pay  off  the  people  whose  bonds  will  mature 
tomorrow.  So  they  must  borrow  again— 
probably  by  floating  a  new  bond  issue,  at 
higher  interest  rates.  These  corporations 
must  borrow,  regardless  of  the  interest 
rates;  they  have  no  choice. 

Now  what  happens  to  these  "credit  junk- 
ies" when  the  government  begins  to  rein  in 
inflation?  Slower  inflation  means  tighter 
money,  and  tighter  money  usually  means 
higher  interest  rates.  So  with  interest  rates 
going  up,  and  inflation  rates  coming  down, 
the  habitual  borrowers  are  caught  In  a 
squeeze.  Borrowing  is  a  wirming  proposition 
only  as  long  as  the  benefits  exceed  the 
costs.  If  the  corporation  Is  paying  10  per- 
cent interest  while  Inflation  is  running  at  15 
percent,  the  corporation  has  a  good  thing 
going.  But  If  Interest  rates  climb  to  15  per- 
cent (as  thev  havp  recently)  while  Inflation 
drops  under  10  percent,  the  mounting  debt 
becomes  a  major  concern. 

In  short,  for  credit  Junkies,  tight  money 
poses  some  very  serious  problems.  If  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  successful  in  curbing  the 
erosion  of  the  dollar,  these  corporate  bor- 
rowers will  feel  the  effects  immediately.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  already  begun  to 
feel  the  effects,  as  the  tightening  of  the 
money  supply  has  driven  their  Interest  costs 
upward. 

If  borrowers  could  Just  stay  out  of  the 
credit  market  for  a  while,  the  situation 
would  resolve  Itself  quickly.  With  fewer 
people  seeking  to  borrow,  the  demand  for 
credit  would  slacken,  and— following  the  Im- 
mutable laws  of  supply  and  demand— the 
price  of  credit  would  fall.  Lower  interest 
rates  would  bring  those  prudent  borrowers 
back  onto  the  market,  and  things  would 
return  to  normal.  But  for  many  debtors— for 
credit  Junkies— there  is  no  choice  about 
whether  or  not  to  borrow.  So  the  competi- 
tion for  credit  continues  unabated,  and  the 
interest  rates  climb. 

How  can  we  break  out  of  this  vicious 
circle?  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  a  tight  money*  supply.  Yes,  of  course 
the  government  could  loosen  up  the  money 
supply  a  bit  to  accommodate  present  needs. 
But  that  would  only  bring  worse  problems 
in  the  future,  because  without  tight  money 
it  is  Impossible  to  stop  Inflation.  Sooner  or 
later,  inflation  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. But  since  some  people— borrowers— are 
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currently  making  a  profit  on  inflation,  natu- 
rally those  people  will  feel  the  brunt  of  the 
counter-inflationary  policy.  And  Just  as  nat- 
urally, they  will  object  to  the  policy  that  is 
hurting  their  own  financial  interests.  That's 
what  Wall  Street  is  doing  right  now  when  it 
complains  about  the  Reagan  plan. 

But  "Wall  Street"  is  not  a  unified  body;  it 
is  a  huge  composite  of  different  investors 
with  different  Interests.  The  credit  Junkies 
are  only  one  of  Wall  Street's  many  voices. 
Other,  more  prudent  voices  are  now  worried 
that  the  government  will  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Inflation  lobby.  They  worry 
that  the  money  supply  will  be  loosened 
again,  and  the  nation  will  have  to  brace 
itself  for  another  round  of  Inflation.  And  to 
guard  against  this  possibility,  they  are  hedg- 
ing their  investments.  How  do  they  do  this? 
By  demanding  high  interest  premiums.  So 
yet  another  factor  is  added  to  the  high  cost 
of  interest. 

If  and  when  Wall  Street  is  fully  convinced 
that  the  government  Is  determined  to  keep 
money  tight,  that  assurance  in  itself  will 
help  bring  interest  rates  back  toward  nor- 
malcy. 

The  great  Austrian  economist,  Friedrick 
von  Hayek,  once  likened  a  government  in  an 
inflationary  state  to  a  man  holding  a  tiger 
by  the  tail.  We  know  how  to  stop  inflation. 
Just  as  the  man  knows  how  to  release  his 
grip.  But  we  can't  expiect  to  escape  without 
some  scratches.  The  choice  Is  clear:  we  can 
let  go  of  the  Inflationary  tiger  now,  and  face 
the  consequences.  Or  we  can  keep  clinging 
to  the  tiger's  tall,  out  of  fear.  But  the  tiger 
isn't  getting  any  friendlier,  and  he's  hun- 
grier every  day.* 


LADY  TECHSTERS 


HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  brag  a  little  bit.  Louisiana 
Tech  University  of  Ruston,  La.,  which 
is  in  my  congressional  district,  has  the 
best  women's  basketball  team  in  Amer- 
ica, and  I  want  to  give  them  some 
much-deserved  credit. 

The  Lady  Techsters.  the  name  by 
which  they  are  known,  and  the  name 
which  strikes  fear  In  the  hearts  of 
women's  basketball  teams  across  this 
land,  have  compiled  an  enviable 
record. 

Winning  the  national  championship 
is  an  honor  which  any  sports  team 
would  love  to  have  in  its  trophy  case. 
The  Lady  Techsters  did  this  last  year, 
going  through  the  entire  season  unde- 
feated. 

But  this  band  of  talented  young 
ladies  did  not  stop  there.  They  contin- 
ued to  win  and  win  and  win.  Just  re- 
cently, they  broke  the  all-time  win- 
ning streak  for  women's  basketball 
when  they  captured  their  51st  straight 
victory. 

The  Lady  Techsters  went  on  to 
stretch  the  streak  to  54  games  before 
losing  their  first  game  in  2  years. 
Sports  experts  feel  the  54-game  record 
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set  by  the  Lady  Techsters  may  stand 
for  all  time  in  women's  basketball. 

The  reasoning  is  that  women's  bas- 
ketball is  an  emerging  sport,  gaining  in 
quality  and  popularity  all  the  time. 
Competition  is  keen,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  harder  and  harder  for  one  team  to 
dominate  the  sport. 

The  Lady  Techsters  certainly  domi- 
nate it  now.  They  have  been  consist- 
ently ranked  No.  1  in  the  country  and 
held  on  to  that  ranking  despite  the 
recent  loss.  It  shows  that  the  sports- 
writers  are  convinced  that  this  is  a  leg- 
endary team. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  must  go  to  the 
outstanding  coaching  staff.  Head 
Coach  Sonja  Hogg  is  the  guiding  force 
behind  this  winning  machine,  with  the 
help  of  two  outstanding  assistant 
coaches.  Leon  Barmore  and  Gary 
Blair.  Hogg  and  Barmore  are  Louisi- 
ana Tech  graduates. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  the 
Lady  Techsters  play  the  University  of 
Maryland  this  past  Monday  night  at 
Cole  Field  House.  It  was  the  first  game 
following  the  loss  which  ended  the  54- 
game  win  streak,  and  we  were  appre- 
hensive about  how  the  Lady  Techsters 
would  react.  After  all,  Maryland  was 
ranked  fifth  in  the  Nation  and  had  a 
I2-game  win  streak  of  its  own. 

But  the  Lady  Techsters  proved  to  be 
true  champions,  beating  Maryland  73- 
56,  embarking  on  another  win  streak. 

After  the  game,  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty of  meeting  the  Lady  Techsters  at  a 
reception.  I  was  impressed.  They  are  a 
group  of  intelligent  young  ladies  who 
have  exceptional  athletic  ability. 

They  have  handled  the  pressure  and 
acclaim  exceptionally  well,  and  I  know 
that  under  the  leadership  of  a  fine 
coaching  staff,  they  will  go  on  to 
greater  heights. 

What  makes  me  even  prouder  is  that 
6  of  the  14  players  on  the  roster  are 
from  Louisiana;  4  of  them  are  my  con- 
stituents. 

Here  are  the  names  and  home  towns 
of  the  Lady  Techsters:  Angela  Turner 
of  Saline,  La.;  Julie  Wilkerson  of 
Tioga,  La.;  Jennifer  White  of  Loretto, 
Term.;  Kim  Mulkey  of  Hammond.  La.; 
Pam  Gant  of  Joliet.  111.;  Sandra  Felton 
of  Cordele,  Ga.;  Lori  Scott  of  Jackson. 
Miss.;  Ann  Pendergrass  of  Ruston,  La.; 
Debbie  Primeaux  of  Bell  City,  La.; 
Pam  Kelly  of  Colimibia,  La.;  Debra 
Rodman  of  Dallas.  Tex.;  Tia  Sossamon 
of  Raymore.  Mo.;  Janice  Lawrence  of 
Lucedale,  Miss.;  and  Rita  Rust  of 
Shreveport.  La. 

These  Lady  Techsters  have  worn  the 
red  and  blue  of  Louisiana  Tech  to  na- 
tional prominence,  and  I  just  want  to 
say  congratulations  on  a  job  well 
done.* 
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CAPITAL  BUDGETING 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PEKNSLYVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  comment  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  recent  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  Au- 
thored by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Bill  Clinger,  the 
column  urges  that  we  at  the  Federal 
level  explore  the  concept  of  a  capital 
budget  in  order  to  get  a  handle  on 
Federal  capital  expenditures. 

Many  Members  are  becoming  famil- 
iar with  the  Federal  capital  budget 
idea.  As  Bill  Clinger  points  out,  a  pri- 
mary use  of  a  separate  listing  of  cap- 
ital projects  would  be  "a  conscious  bal- 
ancing of  the  Nation's  operating  costs 
and  national  infrastructure  needs." 
The  current  piecemeal  process  of  proj- 
ect authorization  has  led  not  only  to 
pork-barreling  but  also  to  serious  dis- 
investment in  maintenance  of  our 
huge  Federal  assets  in  roads,  bridges, 
transit  systems,  water  systems,  and  all 
other  items  of  the  Government's  phys- 
ical plant. 

I  hope  the  House  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  comments  of  Bill  Clinger,  a 
leading  thinker  on  the  national  capital 
budget  concept. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1982] 

Capital-Bubgeting 

(By  Willian  F.  Clinger.  Jr.) 

Washington.— The  Government  must 
turn  its  attention  to  the  national  infrastruc- 
ture—highways, sewers,  ports,  bridges, 
water  systems— If  the  economy  Is  to  expand. 

So  far,  the  providing  of  supply-side  incen- 
tives to  the  private  sector  to  promote  na- 
tional economic  renewal  has  excluded  atten- 
tion to  infrastructure  problems,  but  that  is 
a  risky  course.  Indeed,  "America  in  Ruins." 
a  1981  report  by  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation, states  that  up  to  two-thirds  of  our 
towns  and  cities  caimot  accommodate  new 
economic  growth  because  local  infrastruc- 
tures are  either  worn  out  or  undersized.  The 
cost  of  reversing  this  decline  is  staggering. 
But  the  consequences  of  not  doing  so  are 
even  worse  to  contemplate. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  repairing  or  replacing 
America's  deficient  bridges  at  $41  billion. 
Aside  from  $7  billion  worth  of  deferred 
maintenance  that  is  needed,  the  outlay  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  which  represents  only  1  percent  of 
the  nation's  roads,  is  estimated  at  $1.4  bil- 
lion annually  through  1991. 

Unfortunately,  these  statistics,  though 
somewhat  known  In  Washington,  nonethe- 
less usually  do  not  focus  attention  on  infra- 
structure problems  because  of  the  more  im- 
mediate demands  placed  on  the  Federal 
budget  to  meet  the  growing  costs  of  current 
programs,  especially  entitlements.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  a  period  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. It  may  take  a  catastrophe  to  focus 
our  attention  on  infrastructure  problems. 

Congressional  efforts  to  evaluate  spending 
priorities  tend  to  ignore  infrastructure 
needs,     principally     because    the     Federal 
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budget  does  not  distinguish  between  operat- 
ing costs  and  capital  expenditures.  Past  ef- 
forts to  dUtinguish  between  these  two  cate- 
gories have  failed,  largely  because  of  criti- 
cism that  doing  so  would  result  in  large  ex- 
penditures on  public-works  projects  at  the 
expense  of  more-immediate  human  needs. 

In  a  new  approach  to  capital-expenditures 
budgeting,  the  Government  could  neutralize 
this  concern  by  mandating  that  national  in- 
frastructure needs  be  presented  in  the 
budget  apart  from  operating  expenses, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  requiring  addi- 
tional spending  for  them.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, infrastructure  needs  would  be  cata- 
logued in  the  budget.  This  would  enable 
Congress  to  set  spending  priorities  with  a 
clearer  understanding  of  long-term  ramifica- 
tions, especially  the  consequences  of  failing 
to  address  crucial  problems. 

As  part  of  its  budget  deliberations.  Con- 
gress could  attempt  a  conscious  balancing  of 
the  Government's  operating  costs  and  na- 
tional infrastructure  needs.  At  present, 
projects  are  approved  piecemeal,  and  this 
practice  encourages  the  pork-barrel  ap- 
proach to  decision-making. 

The  logical  first  step  away  from  pork-bar- 
reling toward  a  more  objective  approach  is 
to  shift  decisions  about  meeting  infrastruc- 
ture needs  away  from  what  has  been  a 
purely  legislative  process.  Only  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  provide  a  fully  detailed 
analysis  of  infrastructure  requirements  na- 
tionwide so  that  an  inventory  of  these  needs 
can  be  juxtaposed  against  other  budgetary 
requirements.  At  the  same  time,  an  assess- 
ment can  be  made  of  Federal,  state,  and 
local  responsibility  for  various  infrastruc- 
tures. 

At  present,  no  single  Federal  agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  defining  or  monitoring  capital 
investments.  As  a  result,  assets  that  are  cap- 
ital investments  to  some  agencies  may  be 
considered  current  expenses  to  others— for 
example,  Agency  A  may  view  new  office  fur- 
niture as  a  capital  outlay,  and  Agency  B 
may  view  it  as  a  standard  annual  expense— 
despite  the  practice  since  1951  of  summariz- 
ing the  investment,  operating,  and  other 
outlays  of  the  Government  each  fiscal  year. 

While  the  idea  of  writing  a  budget  that  in- 
corporates capital  expenditures  has  received 
a  somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic  response 
in  the  past,  largely  because  of  the  complex- 
ities involved,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  more 
limited  approach  dealing  specifically  with 
infrastructure  needs  could  not  be  used  effec- 
tively. 

Is  is  unfortunate  that  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  communities  find  their  economic 
revltalizatlon  efforts  hamstrung  because  of 
the  condition  of  their  basic  public  facilities. 
This  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  an  economic  plan  dedicated  to  a 
"full  investment"  philosophy.  It  is  difficult 
to  foresee  capital  investment  increasing  rap- 
idly unless  the  business  community  is  con- 
vinced that  a  prosperous  future  is  possible.* 
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INTRASTATE    QUARANTINES    OF 
ANIMALS  AND  POULTRY 

UNDER  EXTRAORDINARY 

EMERGENCY  CONDITIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation,  at  the  re- 


quest of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  would  authorize  intra- 
state quarantines  of  animals  and  poul- 
try under  extraordinary  emergency 
conditions. 

This  bill  would  expand  the  powers  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  he 
has  declared  an  extraordinary  emer- 
gency due  to  the  existence  of  any  dan- 
gerous, communicable '  disease  of  live- 
stock or  poultry  of  the  United  States. 
Public  Law  87-518,  the  act  of  July  2, 
1962  (21  U.S.C.  134a(b))  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  declare  such  an  extraordi- 
nary emergency  and  take  specified  ac- 
tions when  he  finds  that  a  State  or 
other  jurisdiction  is  not  taking  ade- 
quate measures  to  control  any  such 
disease.  USDA  presently  does  not  have 
authority  to  prevent  the  Intrastate 
movement  of  animals,  animal  car- 
casses, animal  products,  or  articles  in 
such  an  emergency  situation,  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  animals 
are  or  have  been  affected  by  or  ex- 
posed to  such  a  disease  and  that  the 
carcasses,  products,  and  articles  were 
so  related  to  such  animals  as  to  be 
likely  to  be  a  means  of  disseminating 
such  disease.  Then  he  may  seize,  quar- 
antine, and  dispose  of  the  particular 
animals,  carcasses,  products,  or  arti- 
cles involved. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  feels 
that  additional  authority  is  needed  to 
quarantine  specific  localities  and  con- 
trol the  intrastate  movement  of  ani- 
mals, their  carcasses,  and  related  prod- 
ucts and  articles  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily found  to  be  affected  with  or  ex- 
posed to  any  dangerous  communicable 
disease  of  livestock  and  poultry.  This 
additional  authority  would  make  it 
possible  for  USDA  to  implement  the 
most  effective  quarantine  controls  to 
prevent  the  inadvertent  intrastate 
spread  of  such  a  disease  from  affected 
localities.  Uncontrolled  movements  of 
livestock  and  poultry  into  affected 
areas  can  hamper  control  and  eradica- 
tion efforts  by  increasing  the  popula- 
tion of  exposed  animals  needing  treat- 
ment. The  outbreak  of  exotic  Newcas- 
tle disefise  in  southern  California  in 
1971-73  and  recent  outbreaks  in 
March  and  April  of  1980  in  California, 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  clearly 
demonstrate  the  need  for  this  addi- 
tional authority,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.* 


NATIONAL      NOTARY      ASSOCIA- 
TION SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  25  years  ago  when  Raymond  C. 
Rothman  originated  the  California 
Notary  Association,  which  became  the 
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National  Notary  Association  8  years 
later. 

Under  Mr.  Rothman's  leadership  for 
many  years,  and  most  recently,  under 
the  guidance  of  Deborah  M.  Thaw 
since  1979,  the  NNA  has  grown  to 
40,000  members  nationwide.  The  NNA 
provides  a  number  of  valuable  services 
to  its  membership,  including  the  publi- 
cation of  'The  National  Notary"  mag- 
azine, an  information  service  tele- 
phone "hotline"  to  answer  members 
questions,  toll-free;  numerous  educa- 
tion conferences  across  the  Nation; 
and  international  cooperation  with  the 
NNA  French  counterpart. 

In  a  survey  NNA  conducted  in  1975, 
they  found  2.5  million  notaries  in  the 
United  States.  The  next  year,  the 
NNA  developed  the  first  ethical  train- 
ing program  and  ethical  code  for 
American  notaries,  and  in  that  same 
year,  Mr.  Rothman  was  commended 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  par- 
ticipation on  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  on  False  Identification. 

For  this  enormous  contribution  to 
the  fine  group  of  citizens  who  help  us 
cope  with  the  increasingly  difficult 
flow  of  legal  papers  in  our  lives,  I 
salute  the  National  Notary  Associa- 
tion, its  officers  and  members,  on  their 
25th  anniversary.* 


NURSING  HOME  BILL  OP 
RIGHTS 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  submit  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
we  must  preserve  basic  human  dignity 
and  rights  for  America's  nursing  home 
patients  through  strict  enforcement  of 
a  nursing  home  patient's  bill  of  rights. 

The  Department  of  Health  tmd 
Human  Services  is  reviewing  regula- 
tions that  guarantee  these  rights.  As 
the  Department  has  expressed  some 
hesitation  about  the  need  to  continue 
enforcing  these  regulations,  I  believe 
it  is  critical  that  Congress  declare  its 
intent  that  they  be  maintained. 

The  reasons  are  compelling.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Congress,  I  spent  7  years 
working  with  senior  citizens,  including 
a  term  as  public  member  of  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Examiners  of  Nurs- 
ing Home  Administrators.  During  that 
time,  I  heard  story  after  story  about 
abuse  of  elderly  nursing  home  pa- 
tients. 

Stories  of  elderly  patients  who  were 
over  drugged. 

Stories  of  patients  who  were  denied 
even  the  most  basic  rights  of  privacy. 

Stories  of  patients  afraid  to  tell 
anyone  about  their  predicament  for 
fear  of  retaliation. 
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Regrettably,  these  were  not  just  sto- 
ries. Too  often,  they  were  only  too 
true. 

These  kinds  of  abuses  first  came  to 
widespread  national  attention  during 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  largely 
as  a  result  of  congressional  investiga- 
tions and  hearings.  Faced  with  the 
damning  evidence.  Congress  required 
the  Secretary  of  the  then  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
issue  regulations  that  would  insure 
basic  rights  to  nursing  home  patients. 

As  promulgated,  these  regulations 
protect  patients  from  over  drugging  or 
other  abuses  of  medication  and  guar- 
antee them  the  right  to  privacy  and 
the  right  to  information  about  charges 
and  services.  The  regulations  have 
been  in  force  since  1974  for  skilled 
nursing  facilities,  and  since  1976  for 
intermediate  care  facilities.  They  are 
needed  today  more  than  ever— both 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patient— and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

The  benefits  to  the  patient  are  obvi- 
ous. It  is  enough  that  the  institution- 
alized elderly  must  give  up  at  least  a 
measure  of  their  physical  freedom. 
They  should  not  also  be  forced  to  give 
up  their  emotional  freedom— their 
sense  of  dignity  and  individuality. 

For  the  institution,  the  guarantee  of 
patients'  rights  means  a  happier,  more 
cooperative  resident  population.  Pa- 
tients who  understand  their  condition, 
are  able  to  participate  in  the  planning 
for  and  implementation  of  their  treat- 
ment and  are  guaranteed  basic  rights 
of  privacy  will  feel  more  positive  about 
the  care  they  are  receiving.  As  a 
result,  they  will  also  be  more  likely  to 
respond  weU  medically. 

Many  nursing  homes  provide  qual- 
ity, humane  care— and  would  do  so 
even  without  these  regulations.  We 
are  not  concerned  about  those  homes. 
But  the  only  way  we  can  insure  indi- 
vidual freedoms  for  all  nursing  home 
patients  in  all  nursing  homes  through- 
out America  is  by  maintaining  the  cur- 
rent regulations. 

Remember,  these  regulations  pro- 
vide for  only  the  most  basic  human 
rights.  At  the  very  least,  we  must 
guarantee  their  continued  enforce- 
ment. 

Support  for  enforcement  of  nursing 
home  patients'  rights  has  come  from  a 
broad  spectrum  of  citizens  groups  as 
well  as  from  the  American  Health 
Care  Association.  These  groups  agree 
America's  nursing  home  patients  have 
a  right  to  decent  care— and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  individual  freedoms. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
this  very  important  effort.  Senator 
William  Cohen  and  Senator  John 
Heinz  have  introduced  this  resolution 
in  the  Senate  and  are  spearheading  ef- 
forts for  its  passage  there.* 
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COOPERATION;  THE  NATION'S 
MOST  EFFECTIVE  WEAPON 
AGAINST  CRIME 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  correct  what  I 
view  as  a  very  serious  breakdown  in  co- 
operation and  communication  between 
our  Federal  parole  and  prison  authori- 
ties and  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

Recent  articles  appearing  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Union  by  K.  W.  Lee  and  Dave 
Miller  have  brought  out  into  the  open 
a  policy  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission 
which  prevents  local  parole  officials 
from  fully  cooperating  with  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  policy  of 
the  Parole  Commission  keeps  local  of- 
ficials in  the  dark  about  the  presence 
of  Federal  parolees  who  have  been  re- 
leased into  their  jurisdiction.  More- 
over, a  related  practice  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  fails  to  notify  local 
law  enforcement  officials  of  persons 
who  remain  under  the  Bureau's  super- 
vision but  have  been  released  to  a  com- 
munity halfway  house. 

The  Federal  practice  is  rather  ironic, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  current  em- 
phasis on  sharing  law  enforcement  in- 
formation between  various  authorities 
at  all  levels  of  government.  For  exam- 
ple, Judge  Webster,  the  Director  of 
the  FBI,  recently  made  an  address  to 
the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  entitled,  "Coopera- 
tion: The  Nation's  Most  Effective 
Weapon  Against  Crime." 

As  we  have  seen  in  Sacramento,  the 
current  parole  and  prison  policies  have 
created  an  unnecessary  impediment  to 
effective  law  enforcement,  a  potential- 
ly dangerous  threat  to  local  communi- 
ties, and  an  unmanageable  burden  on 
those  responsible  for  supervising  Fed- 
eral parolees  and  prisoners.  My  bill 
would  correct  this  faulty  policy  by  re- 
quiring the  Parole  Commission  and 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  disclose  cer- 
tain identifying  information  on  parol- 
ees and  prisoners  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  legitimate  law  en- 
forcement purposes,  including  crime 
prevention  and  surveillance. 

My  bill  also  seeks  to  bring  Federal 
parole  and  prisoner  release  practices 
in  line  with  those  followed  by  the 
State  of  California  and  other  States 
with  regard  to  searches  and  seizures. 

The  bill  would  require  the  U.S. 
Parole  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations requiring  all  Federal  prisoners 
released  from  halfway  houses  and  cer- 
tain parollees— particularly  violent  of- 
fenders and  drug  smugglers— to  sign  a 
waiver    of    their    fourth -amendment 
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rights  against  search  and  seizure  as  a 
condition  of  release.  The  provision 
would  allow  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law  enforcement  officer  to  con- 
duct a  legal  search  of  a  parolee's  or 
prisoner's  person  or  property  without 
first  obtaining  a  warrant.  If  the  parol- 
ee or  prisoner  signed  such  a  waiver 
and  then  failed  to  permit  a  search  of 
his  person  or  property,  that  alone 
would  be  grounds  for  revoking  parole 
or  the  prisoner's  permission  to  remain 
in  a  nonsecure  facility. 

Federal  and  State  courts  have  long 
upheld  the  practice  of  depriving  a  pa- 
rolee or  prisoner  of  his  fourth-amend- 
ment rights  against  search  and  sei- 
zure. A  parolee  or  prisoner  residing  in 
a  halfway  house  is  still  officially  under 
the  supervision  of  the  correctional  au- 
thorities even  though  he  may  be  serv- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  term  outside 
of  the  prison  walls.  Therefore,  his 
rights  are  limited  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  prisoner  who  remains  in  confine- 
ment. 

Crime  is  regularly  identified  in  na- 
tional polls  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public.  The  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  my  district  assure  me  that  this 
modest  bill  will  make  important  im- 
provements in  their  ability  to  protect 
their  communities,  and  at  a  minimal 
cost  to  the  Federal  or  local  govern- 
ments. I  believe  this  is  a  measure 
which  will  appeal  to  all  of  your  local 
law  enforcement  officials  and  enable 
you  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
their  efforts  to  reduce  the  levels  of 
crime  in  your  communities.  I  urge  you 
to  Join  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  respectfully  submit  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  John  Keams,  Chief  of  the 
Sacramento  Police  Department  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

City  or  Sacramemto, 

DEFARTltEirT  OF  POLICE. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  January  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Vic  Fazio, 
Congressman.  Fourth  District, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Deab  Congressmam  Fazio:  The  topics  of 
crime,  crime  prevention  and  punishment  are 
on  the  lips  of  the  entire  Sacramento  com- 
munity. Outraged  citizens  are  not  only  de- 
manding that  police  apprehend  criminals, 
but  become  more  proactive  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  combating  the  crime  wave  that 
has  invaded  residential  streets  and  the 
living  rooms  of  their  homes. 

Paced  with  diminishing  governmental  re- 
sources, law  enforcement  agencies  must 
turn  to  legislative  and  administrative  reme- 
dies to  provide  assistance  that  will  aid  in  the 
identification,  apprehension  and  incarcer- 
ation of  criminals.  We  have  identified  prison 
parolees  as  one  group  which  is  responsible 
for  a  disproportinate  amount  of  criminal  of- 
fenses in  comparison  to  their  numbers  in 
the  general  population  of  the  Sacramento 
area.  Indepth  studies  were  conducted  to  pro- 
vide information  with  which  action  plans 
could  be  made  to  resolve  the  problem. 

Our  studies  revealed  that  the  City  of  Sac- 
ramento had  12  State  penal  institutions 
within  a  60  mile  radius  of  our  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  The  County  of  Sacramento  also 
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was  receiving  approximately  three  parolees 
for  eaw:h  two  commitment  made  to  a  State 
institution.  Not  only  were  we  receiving  pa- 
rolees directly  from  State  institutions,  but 
approximately  one  third  of  our  parolee  pop- 
ulation trsinsferred  their  parole  here  after 
initially  being  released  to  another  county. 
This  becomes  even  more  alarming  when  you 
take  into  consideration  that  approximately 
36%  of  inmates  currently  in  State  institu- 
tions have  had  one  or  more  prior  prison  sen- 
tence. 

The  predicament  caused  by  Federal  parol- 
ees is  even  more  frustrating  due  to  the  U.S. 
Parole  Commission  policy  of  not  providing 
any  information  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  regarding  the  number,  identity  or 
conditions  of  parole.  Information  is  only 
provided  when  a  sp)ecific  individual  is  being 
investigated  for  a  specific  crime.  Several  vio- 
lent crimes  have  recently  been  committed 
by  Federal  parolees  and/or  inmates  of  Com- 
munity Correctional  Centers  which  have  en- 
dangered the  lives  of  citizens  sind  the  lives 
of  local  law  enforcement  officers  investigat- 
ing these  offenses.  In  all  of  these  cases  local 
law  enforcement  did  not  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  their  presence  in  our  community 
and  in  some  cases  thought  they  were  pres- 
ently serving  sentences  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

The  parolee  problems  involving  parolees 
from  State  institutions  are  being  resolved 
through  the  enactment  of  legislation  requir- 
ing State  agencies  to  notify  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  within  ten  days  of  the 
release  of  any  parolee  that  is  residing  or 
temporarily  domiciled  in  our  jurisdiction.  In 
addition  to  this,  information  including  pho- 
tographs, fingerprints  and  a  criminal  histo- 
ry are  provided  with  the  notification.  Ad- 
ministrative steps  have  also  b<%n  taken  to 
return  parolees  to  the  county  of  commit- 
ment and  legislation  is  pending  which  will 
codify  the  administrative  policy. 

The  same  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  resolve 
parolee  problems  at  the  Federal  level.  Listed 
below  are  my  recommendations  for  correc- 
tive legislation. 

1.  The  name,  residence,  conditions  of 
parole,  photograph,  fingerprints  and  crimi- 
nal history  of  all  Federal  parolees  should  be 
provided  within  ten  days  of  their  release  to 
local  jurisdictions. 

2.  Provide  the  name,  residence,  photo- 
graph, fingerprints  and  criminal  history  of 
all  Federal  prisoners  released  to  non  secure 
facilities  or  half  way  houses  in  a  communi- 
ty. 

3.  The  conditions  of  parole  should  include 
a  provision  allowing  a  search  of  the  parolee 
and  any  property  under  his  control  without 
a  warrant  for  the  term  of  parole. 

4.  Any  violation  of  the  conditions  of 
parole  should  result  in  a  parole  hold  being 
issued  for  the  detention  of  the  parolee. 
Parole  holds  are  not  issued  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  California  if  it  is  felt  they  would 
interfere  with  the  local  ball  process. 

5.  The  safety  of  the  community  should  be 
the  primary  factor  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  disclose  parolee  information  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

6.  Community  Correctional  Centers  or 
Half  Way  Houses  should  be  covered  by  the 
standards  applicable  to  local  detention  fa- 
cilities. If  no  standards  exist  at  the  Federal 
level,  steps  should  be  taken  to  develop  some. 

7.  The  criteria  for  placement  in  Communi- 
ty Correctional  Centers  should  exclude 
career  criminals  and  those  with  a  history  of 
violent  crimes. 

These  legislative  and/or  administrative 
recommendations  will  provide  needed  assist- 
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ance  in  combating  our  rising  crime  rate  by 
improving  the  capability  of  local  law  en- 
forcement to  investigate  crimes  and  appre- 
hend criminals. 

I  also  would  like  to  state  that  it  has  been 
particularly  gratifying  to  have  local  elected 
representatives  of  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernment respond  so  swiftly  and  in  a  positive 
manner  to  the  needs  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  community  it  serves. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Kearns, 

Chief  of  Police. m 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  AND 
DEATH  IN  AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Afghanistan  passed 
the  word  to  this  office  that  a  young 
man  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  working  selflessly  for  his  people 
in  his  native  land  met  his  untimely 
death  on  combat  against  Soviet  troops 
and  equipment  on  December  17,  1981. 

It  was  on  January  4,  1980,  that  the 
New  York  Times  pointed  out  that 
equipment  built  at  the  Kama  River 
plant  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  Ameri- 
can money— and  technology,  is  being 
used  against  the  irmocents  of  Afghani- 
stan. Was  it  not  back  on  March  5, 
1973.  that  the  first  Export-Import 
Bank  Credit  to  the  tune  of 
$153,950,000  was  approved  to  finance 
this  advance  of  Soviet  military  power 
that  would  end  up  promoting  death 
and  destruction  world  wide.  As  if  to 
add  insult  to  the  death  of  innocents, 
the  Soviets  received  the  loan  at  6  and 
7  percent  interest  with  no  demand  to 
begin  paying  off  this  loan  before  Octo- 
ber 10,  1977.  That  is  approximately  4V4 
years. 

It  is  no  small  secret  that  Americans 
returning  from  Southeast  Asia  related 
the  amoimt  of  U.S.  technology  being 
used  against  them.  Should  not  the 
American  taxpayer  put  a  stop  to  this 
financing  of  murder  by  the  Soviets? 
Would  not  it  be  wonderful  if  an  Amer- 
ican could  buy  a  car  these  days  at  6  to 
7  percent  interest  with  no  downpay- 
ment  for  some  AV2  years?  It  is  high 
time  that  all  of  this  nonsense  cease. 

On  this  date,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  share  the  reality  of  only 
one  Afghan  named  Hakim  who  met 
death  as  a  result  of  U.S.  technology.  I 
pray  that  it  will  not  be  the  death  of 
the  son  of  a  businessman  who  sold  his 
soul  for  a  dollar  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  will  halt  this  monstrous  practice. 
Let  us  put  the  Export-Import  Bank 
out  of  liusiness  and  save  this  Nation 
some  money.  It  is  money  that  most  of 
us  know  from  what  is  happening  in 
Poland  that  will  never  be  paid  back. 
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We  are  lucky  if  we  get  the  interest 
paid,  let  alone  the  principal.  And  in 
the  final  analysis  let  us  remember  that 
we  cannot  pay  back  the  sin  of  the 
death  of  Hakim— nor  the  sin  of  future 
Americans  killed  with  the  fruits  of 
American  technical  known-how— and 
money. 

The  release  on  Christmas  Eve,  1981 
from  the  Committee  for  a  Free  Af- 
ghanistan follows: 

Committee  for  a  Free  Afghanistan, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  24,  1981. 

Many  who  have  worked  with  us  in  the 
cause  of  a  Free  Afghanistan  remember 
Hakim,  the  young  man  who  worked  selfless- 
ly as  a  volunteer  for  the  Committee.  For 
months  he  gave  six  to  eight  hours  a  day  to 
us,  his  only  reward  being  the  satisfaction 
that  he  was  working  for  the  cause  of  his 
country  and  his  people. 

Hakim  was  an  Afghan.  He  came  to  study 
in  America  at  the  age  of  14.  When  his  coun- 
try was  invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
fires  of  patriotism  awakened  in  him.  The 
Pathan  warrior  in  him  burned  to  fight  for 
his  country.  After  a  while  the  work  of  the 
Committee  was  not  enough  for  this  son  of 
Afghani5tan. 

We  mourn  his  death  now.  Hakim  was 
killed  in  combat  in  Afghanistan  on  Decem- 
ber n.  Buried  where  he  fell,  with  a  proper 
Islamic  burial.  Hakim  has.  in  accordance 
with  Islam,  gone  to  his  reward  as  a  martyr 
in  a  holy  war.  He  has  paid  the  ultimate 
price  demanded  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

We  sorrow  with  his  parents,  who  only  re- 
cently escaped  with  their  lives  from  Afghan- 
istan, and  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
was  a  noble  youth,  the  future  of  Free  Af- 
ghanistan, a  young  man  of  courage  who  did 
honor  to  his  people  and  his  cause.  He  was 
21.* 


COMMENDING  ERIE 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  special  degree  of  pleasure  that  I 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  recent  completion  of  the  new  city 
campus  of  the  Erie  Community  Col- 
lege in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  official  cere- 
monies for  the  new  campus  will  take 
plaice  on  February  15,  1982. 

Erie  Community  College,  known  to 
us  in  western  New  York  as  ECC,  takes 
a  bold  step  as  it  moves  into  its  new  fa- 
cility. But  that  is  nothing  unusual  for 
an  academic  institution  which  has 
always  been  at  the  forefront  of  new 
endeavors.  The  new  city  campus  is  lo- 
cated in  the  renovated  former  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Buffalo.  This 
well-known  historic  landmark,  in  the 
heart  of  the  commimity  which  ECC 
serves  so  faithfully,  was  built  for  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901. 

The  beautiful  renovated  building 
blends  the  old  and  the  new— classic  ar- 
chitectural style  with  modern  class- 
rooms, offices,  and  equipment.  It  is  al- 
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together  fitting  that  the  campus 
should  blend  the  old  and  new  because 
the  institution  itself  has  a  rich  herit- 
age of  past  contributions  to  our  com- 
munity and  a  future  marked  by  open 
horizons  and  opportunities. 

The  commitment  of  money  and  ex- 
pertise to  make  the  new  campus  a  re- 
ality represents  a  cooperative  effort  by 
Erie  County  and  New  York  State  to 
encourage  both  the  continued  academ- 
ic excellence  of  ECC  and  the  revital- 
ization  of  the  downtown  Buffalo  area. 

Already,  classes  are  underway  at  the 
new  campus.  Each  day  1,650  students 
are  enriching  their  lives  and  opening 
new  doors  for  the  future.  This  vital 
undertaking  is  echoed  at  the  college's 
other  two  campuses  in  EIrie  County. 

For  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Erie 
County  area.  ECC  has  always  been 
synonymous  with  excellence  in 
achievement  and  unsurpassed  service 
to  the  local  community.  So,  too,  has 
New  York  State  and  the  Nation  bene- 
fited from  the  contributions  of  ECC's 
faculty,  administration  and,  of  course, 
its  graduates.  The  Congress  commends 
Erie  Community  College  for  these 
many  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  extending  our 
congratulations  to  ECC  on  its  move  to 
its  new  campus  and  we  wish  the  school 
continued  success.* 


PITTWAY:  A  SHINING  EXAMPLE 
OF  CORPORATE  SOCIAL  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  asked  recently 
whether  corporations  should  be  ex- 
pected to  fill  the  money  gap  for  social 
programs  that  have  been  cut  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  cited  a  survey 
just  completed  by  a  New  York  based 
business  research  institute,  the  results 
of  which  imply  that  it  is  naive  to 
count  on  corporations  to  take  up  the 
slack. 

This  survey  of  427  major  corpora- 
tions indicated  that  only  6  percent 
planned  to  increase  gifts  in  response 
to  the  President's  request.  The  report 
suggested  that  increased  donations 
would  be  essentially  a  function  of 
higher  profits  and  inflation.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  corporations  felt 
squeezed,  these  same  contributions 
would  be  reduced. 

Apparently  the  survey  also  high- 
lighted what  it  calls  an  important  flaw 
in  the  plan  to  shift  responsibility  to 
businesses.  That  is,  the  propensity  of 
corporations  to  support  only  certain 
kinds  of  popular  and  relatively  uncon- 
troversial  endeavors.  Arts  and  educa- 
tion would  be  likely  recipients  of  aid. 
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not  the  social  programs  that  have  tra- 
ditionally received  Federal  Govern- 
ment support  and  which  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  the  responsibility  of  cor- 
porations. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  a  cor- 
poration headquartered  in  my  district 
that  defies  this  editorial's  expectations 
as  well  as  those  of  the  survey  that  it 
cites.  The  Pittway  Corp.,  based  in 
Northbrook,  111.,  is  a  business  that  ob- 
viotisly  takes  very  seriously  its  role  in 
picking  up  the  slack  in  Government 
funding.  In  fact,  Pittway  recently  an- 
noimced  that  it  is  giving  $400,000  to 
the  State  Department  of  Children  and 
Family  Services  for  a  3-year  research 
project  aimed  at  preventing  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  Their  gift  will  be 
matched  by  DCFS  to  fund  four  or  five 
community  based  programs  statewide. 
The  $150,000  to  $200,000  grants  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  will  be 
awarded  in  a  competition  to  select  the 
most  creative  proposals.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  project  will  prove  that  abuse 
and  neglect  can  be  curbed  by  address- 
ing some  of  the  causes— teenage  preg- 
nancies, low-birth-weight  babies  and 
adequate  parenting  skills— as  well  as 
providing  support  services  for  parents. 

Pittway's  gift  is  certainly  unparal- 
leled in  Illinois  history  and  provides  a 
very  hopeful  sign  of  the  willingness  of 
the  private  sector  l>oldly  to  assume  a 
new  and  more  socially  responsible 
role— taking  up  where  Government 
leaves  off.  I  would  encourage  other 
businesses  to  follow  Pittway's  innova- 
tive and  generous  lead.* 


NOT  A  PEEP  ON  CHILE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  editori- 
al which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  criticizing  the  blatant 
failure  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
■quiet  diplomacy"  in  correcting 
human  rights  violations  in  Chile. 

Wherever  it  has  been  applied,  this 
quiet  diplomacy  has  become  a  camou- 
flage for  U.S.  complicity  in  the  most 
brutal  human  rights  violations.  In  the 
case  of  Chile,  this  quiet  diplomacy  has 
paved  the  way  for  the  Pinochet  regime 
to  engage  in  massive  repression  with- 
out a  peep  of  protest  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. As  the  editorial  states: 

Chile's  military  chiefs  have  evidently  de- 
cided that  the  Reagan  Administration  will 
cause  them  no  trouble  on  human  rights. 

I  urge  the  Reagan  administration  to 
abandon  this  quiet  diplomacy,  which 
amounts  to  diplomacy  by  acquies- 
cence, and  pursue  human  rights  as  a 
fundamental  component  of  U.S.  for- 
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elgn  policy.  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Not  a  Peep  on  Chile 

Chile's  military  cliiefs  have  evidently  de- 
cided that  the  Reagan  Administration  will 
cause  them  no  trouble  on  human  rights.  On 
Dec.  10.  which  Mr.  Reagan  had  Just  joined 
in  proclaiming  as  Human  Rights  day.  they 
arrested  at  least  seven  dissidents,  including 
three  officers  of  Chile's  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

Last  August,  the  Junta  showed  compara- 
ble brazenness.  Jaime  Castillo,  the  commis- 
sion president,  was  l>anished  immediately 
following  a  visit  to  Chile  by  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rlck.  the  United  States  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrlck  was  thus 
repaid  for  her  call  for  improved  ties  with 
Santiago.  The  more  Chile  persists  in  these 
Jaillngs  and  expulsions,  the  more  insulting 
the  implied  judgment  about  Mr.  Reagan's 
backbone.  At  the  United  Nations,  American 
delegates  have  persistently  voted  against 
any  censure  of  Chile  on  grounds  that  Latin 
America  has  been  invidiously  singled  out  for 
censure. 

But  Latin  democracies,  in  making  the 
same  point,  abstain.  And  in  regional  forums 
like  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
Washington  has  yet  to  utter  a  critical  peep 
alx>ut  Chile,  where  a  return  to  civilian  rule 
Is  not  even  promised  before  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

To  be  sure,  "quiet"  diplomacy  is  supposed 
to  produce  reforms  in  anti-Communist  tyr- 
annies like  Chile.  The  arrests  on  Human 
Rights  Day  show  Just  what  the  silent  ap- 
proach truly  produces.* 
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made  contributions,  and  the  first 
building  was  completed  in  1886.  Then 
10  faculty  members  began  teaching 
the  first  95  students.  In  June  1889,  two 
degrees  were  conferred  in  the  first 
annual  commencement. 

The  main  building  was  damaged  by 
fire  twice,  in  1917  and  1938.  Both 
times,  it  was  rebuilt.  Since  then,  many 
other  structures  have  been  added. 
Most  recently,  the  college  dedicated 
Shafer  Library  and  the  Croy  Physical 
Education  Center  in  the  late  1960's. 

William  Harris  Guyer,  the  late  Con- 
gressman Guyer's  father,  attended 
Pindlay  College  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent from  1913  to  1926.  Teruiy  appar- 
ently inherited  his  talent  for  public 
speaking  from  his  father,  who  was 
well  known  as  a  preacher  throughout 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Under  his 
guidance  as  president,  the  college  ex- 
perienced the  largest  enrollment  in- 
crease in  itfi  history  and  the  number  of 
faculty  grew  to  25.  Dr.  Guyer  died  sud- 
denly in  1926.  and  Pindlay  College  lost 
an  enthusiastic  supporter. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  times  have 
not  been  easy  for  small  liberal  arts  col- 
leges. So,  this  100th  anniversary  is 
indeed  a  cause  for  celebration.  I  con- 
gratulate Pindlay  College  on  this  fine 
accomplishment.* 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR  OF 
PINDLAY  COLLEGE 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
these  remarks.  I  would  like  to  com- 
memorate the  "Centennial  Year  of 
Pindlay  College,"  in  my  hometown  of 
Pindlay,  Ohio. 

Pindlay  College  has  been  educating 
young  people  in  the  liberal  arts  tradi- 
tion for  the  past  100  years.  My  es- 
teemed predecessor.  Tennyson  Guyer. 
was  a  1934  graduate.  My  father  is  also 
an  alumnus,  so  I  have  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  college's  past  and,  more  im- 
portantly, its  future. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  which 
established  Pindlay  College  were 
signed  and  sealed  on  January  28.  1882. 
Previous  to  this  event,  the  Churches 
of  God  had  endeavored  for  25  years  to 
begin  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. John  Gable,  one  of  the  founders, 
described  the  nature  of  the  college  as 
follows: 

We  presume  to  assay  that  it  will  be  one  In 
which  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  body  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  will  become  a  power 
for  the  good  to  "The  Body."  (The  Church) 

A  board  of  trustees  was  formed  and 
a  charter  obtained.  The  city  of  Pind- 
lay donated  10  acres  of  land  and 
$20,000.   The   Churches   of   God   also 


DENVER  POST:  THE  NEW 
NONSENSE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  chief  of  the  Denver  Post  Washing- 
ton Bureau.  Leonard  Larsen.  recently 
described  President  Reagan's  state  of 
the  Union  message  as  the  "New  Non- 
sense." which  could  very  well  lead  to 
the  balkanization  of  the  States. 

The  article,   from  the  January   31, 
1982,  Denver  Post,  follows: 
The  New  Nonsense 

Washington.— As  President  Reagan's 
chief  aides  explained  prior  to  the  State  of 
the  Union  speech,  his  New  Federalism  pro- 
posal has  been  his  "dream"  since  his  days  as 
governor  of  California. 

The  federalism  the  president  offered, 
however,  would  appear  more  a  plan  for  frag- 
mentization  or  balkanization  of  the  states. 

The  plan  would  reject  the  conviction  that 
all  Americans  are  In  this  together,  that  the 
fortunes  of  a  Detroit  auto  worker  are  tied  to 
those  of  a  wheat  farmer  in  eastern  Colora- 
do, that  a  New  York  stockbroker  is  tied  to  a 
Kentucky  miner  and  an  Alabama  school- 
teacher. 

Reagan  may  or  may  not  have  deliberately 
timed  announcement  of  his  New  Federalism 
to  observations  of  the  centennial  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  birth. 

It  turns  out  that  the  balkanization  of  the 
states  outlined  by  Reagan  Is  a  repudiation 
of  Roosevelt's  vision  that  national  problems, 
whether  or  not  their  Intensity  is  suffered 
equally  in  all  states  and  cities,  are  national 


concerns  demanding  the  national   govem- 
ments  attention  and  resources. 

Its  easy  enough  for  a  former  governor  of 
California,  who  was  and  maybe  still  is  fond 
of  portraying  that  state  with  its  Immense 
resources  and  vitality  as  a  separate  nation, 
to  suggest  to  other  states: 
"I've  got  mine.  Take  care  of  yourself." 
But  its  another  thing  for  other  states  and 
cities  poor  in  natural,  industrial,  education- 
al, health  and  even  human  resources  to  be 
cut  adrift  and  told  that  federal  programs  on 
which  they  depend  are  to  be  the  states'  re- 
sponsibility. 

On  that  point,  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the 
president's  State  of  the  Union  speech  and 
his  "bold  and  innovative"  plan  that,  aside 
from  his  stunned  and  angry  wonder,  at  the 
growth  of  the  federal  government,  he  has 
not  kept  track  of  what's  happened  in  this 
country  in  the  past  several  decades. 

Many  of  these  federal  programs  grew  out 
of  the  Roosevelt  era  and  became  gargantu- 
an in  the  Great  Society  era  through  the  re- 
alization of  the  Congress  that  national 
needs  couldn't— or  wouldn't— be  met  at  the 
state  and  local  levels. 

Reagan  acknowledged  there  are  critics 
who  will  say,  "Our  states  and  local  commu- 
nities are  not  up  to  the  challenge  of  a  new 
and  creative  partnership."  But,  he  contin- 
ued in  an  outburst  of  happy  patter,  reforms 
"like  reapportionment  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act "  had  removed  any  such  doubts 
and  he  had  "faith  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ments "  to  meet  obligations  they  previously 
wouldn't  or  couldn't. 

That  may  cheer  the  president,  but  it  can't 
be  a  cheerful  outlook  for  minorities  and  the 
poor  and  uneducated  and  the  skilled  in 
states  whose  political  leaders  still  smolder 
with  resentment  that  federal  law  inflicted 
on  them  the  fairness  of  one  man-one  vote 
and  universal  voting  rights. 

To  suggest,  as  Reagan  did  in  that  sophist- 
ry, that  f6rcing  federal  voting  requirements 
onto  many  reluctant  states  cured  genera- 
tions of  oppression  and  indifference  and  had 
also  produced  financial  ability  independent 
of  federal  aid  is  simply  nonsense. 

To  insist  again,  as  Reagan  did  in  his 
speech,  that  voluntarism  can  pick  up  the 
slack  when  more  than  40  progranis— social 
and  welfare,  highway  construction,  mass 
transit,  sewer  and  domestic  water  supply 
and  others— become  total  state  obligations 
is  soaring  nonsense. 

There's  the  rub  in  the  New  Federalism— 
the  provision  that  the  federal  government 
will  be  shed  of  Its  obligations  for  these  pro- 
grams by  1991  and  the  states  can  then  "pre- 
serve, lower  or  raise  taxes  on  their  own  and 
fund  and  manage  these  programs  as  they 
see  fit." 

Perhaps  as  it's  been  suggested,  the 
Reagan  New  Federalism  is  a  display  item, 
not  meant  for  sale  but  intended  to  divert  at- 
tention from  tiie  economic  woes  confronting 
his  administration  here  and  now. 

But  if  he's  serious,  can  the  president  seri- 
ously believe  that  the  generation  of  elected 
officials  in  1991  is  going  to  rush  into  a 
round  of  increased  taxes  to  help  folks  and 
functions  the  federal  government  has  aban- 
doned as  no  longer  necessary  and  not  a  na- 
tional responsibility?* 
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ELIMINATION  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
ING REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
PLANT  QUARANTINE  ACT 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joined  by  Chairman  de  la  Garza 
in  introducing  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  an  unnecessary  regulatory 
requirement  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  commonly 
referred  to  as  APHIS. 

APHIS  is  responsible  for  promulgat- 
ing regulations  under  the  Plant  Quar- 
antine Act  to  restrict  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  arti- 
cles in  order  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  injurious  plant  diseases  or 
insect  pests;  and  for  quarantining 
States,  territories,  or  districts  of  the 
United  States  or  portions  thereof  with 
respect  to  certain  movements  of  speci- 
fied articles  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
these  plant  diseases  or  insect  infesta- 
tions. The  Plant  Quarantine  Act  re- 
quires that  a  public  hearing  be  held 
ijefore  a  regulation  may  be  promulgat- 
ed for  any  of  these  purposes. 

The  public  hearing  requirements  of 
the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  1912  are 
outmoded.  These  requirements  were 
established  in  order  to  encourage 
public  participation  in  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures. However,  the  public  hearing 
requirements  were  promulgated  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act.  which  contains 
provisions  with  respect  to  public  par- 
ticipation in  rulemaking  proceedings 
which  are  considerably  more  compre- 
hensive. 

Based  on  experience,  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  benefits  derived  from 
public  hearings  based  on  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Act  are  minimal.  These 
same  goals  can  be  achieved  more  effi- 
ciently by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  as  set  forth  in  sections 
552  and  553  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  By  utilizing  the  opportu- 
nities for  written  public  comments,  in 
most  instances,  expenditure  of  funds 
would  be  minimal  and  primarily  em- 
ployed for  review  of  the  comments 
submitted.  In  addition,  direct  contact 
would  be  possible  with  affected  indus- 
tries and  governments  to  obtain  addi- 
tional views.  The  cost  of  conducting 
public  hearings  under  the  present  re- 
quirements on  average  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $4,000  fbr  a  public  hearing. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
provided  statistics  which  would  indi- 
cate that  this  proposed  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  public  hearing  require- 
ment under  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act 
would  not  deny  the  public  opportuni- 
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ties  for  participation  in  the  rulemak- 
ing proceedings,  but  would  eliminate 
an  unnecessary  regulatory  require- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  a  small  sav- 
ings in  money  would  be  noted  and  the 
time  of  Federal  officials  and  State  of- 
ficials participating  in  these  hearings 
should  also  be  considered,  as  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  public  partici- 
pation has  amounted  to  only  about  47 
percent  of  the  total  attendance  at 
such  hearings. 

In  these  days  of  seeking  ways  to 
effect  budget  savings,  it  seems  only 
reasonable  to  enact  this  legislation 
into  law.9 


FUTURES  TRADING  ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Congressman  Jeffords 
and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  entitled 
the  Futures  Trading  Act  of  1982  which 
has  been  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. The  bill  is  being  introduced  by 
request. 

As  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation. Credit  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment, which  has  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  we  have  sched- 
uled hearings  on  this  bill  for  February 
23.  24,  and  25. 

Any  Members  having  views  on  this 
bill  or  the  general  area  of  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  are  invited  to  testify 
at  the  hearing  or  submit  written  testi- 
mony to  the  subcommittee.* 


UNFAIR  TRADING 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
increasingly  concerned  that  our 
present  market  orientation  in  farm 
policy  is  being  undermined  by  unfair 
trading  practices  among  our  overseas 
competitors. 

I  do  not  fault  the  present  adminis- 
tration. Surely,  the  President  has  done 
more  to  confront  this  problem  than 
any  administration  In  recent  history. 
At  the  same  time,  more  work  is 
needed. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen 
increasing  European  Ekionomic  Com- 
munity interest  in  limiting  European 
imports  of  com  gluten  feed  and  other 
feed  grain  substitutes.  Our  shipments 
of  these  commodities,  including  grain 
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byproducts,  sugar  t>eet  pulp,  brewers 
and  distillers'  grains,  and  citrus  pulp, 
are  running  ahead  of  previous  years' 
levels. 

Naturally,  our  European  friends  are 
concerned  that  these  increased  im- 
ports are  forcing  the  EC  to  export 
wheat  and  barley.  However,  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  EC's  own  internal  poli- 
cies of  encouraging  surplus  production 
through  artificially  high  price  sup- 
ports are  the  cause  of  their  current 
problems. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  the 
European  Community  discuss  an 
import  duty  or  variable  levy  on  feed 
grain  substitutes.  We  have  seen  them 
negotiate  an  informal  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement  with  Thailand  over 
manioc,  another  imported  feed  grain 
substitute  of  concern  to  them.  Now, 
the  Europeans  apparently  are  interest- 
ed in  negotiating  a  voluntary  restraint 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  I 
think  this  would  be  ill  advised. 

Similarly,  I  am  concerned  about 
recent  EC  efforts  to  impose  a  tax  on 
vegetable  fats  and  oils.  Imposition  of 
such  a  tax  would  cut  into  our  exports 
of  soybeans;  exports  we  now  value  at 
about  $3.6  billion  each  year. 

Given  the  present  cost-price  squeeze 
in  our  agricultural  sector,  and  given 
the  very  modest  farm  program  we 
passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress,  there  is  no 
way  that  we,  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  can  sanction  unfair  trading 
practices  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  reduce  the  trade  bar- 
riers which  are  undermining  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  economic  conditions 
for  everyone.* 


TO  RESTORE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
AND  ECONOMIC  HEALTH  TO 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  cosponsoring  H.R.  5163,  a 
bill  to  provide  $50  million  in  first-time 
economic  assistance  to  Northern  Ire- 
land. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  vital  legislation,  and 
I  commend  the  bill's  author,  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  Mario  Biacgi, 
for  his  continuing  leadership  in  this 
issue. 

H.R.  5163  provides  $50  million  in  re- 
habilitation, construction,  humanitari- 
an, and  other  economic  and  revitaliza- 
tion  assistance.  The  aid  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  which 
would  work  in  consultation  with  all 
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entities  who  have  a  vested  economic 
Interest  in  Northern  Ireland. 

This  bill  conditions  the  award  of  any 
aid  to  a  declaration  of  intent  by  the 
British  Government  to  withdraw  their 
presence  from  Northern  Ireland  in  a 
phased  and  orderly  fashion.  (If  this 
declaration  Includes  intent  to  promote 
reunification  of  the  two  Irelands.  aid 
may  also  be  awarded  to  areas  in  the 
Republic  which  have  been  economical- 
ly affected  by  the  conflict  in  the 
North.) 

I  believe  this  measure  represents  a 
positive,  innovative  approach  to  the 
economic  devastation  which  has  be- 
fallen Northern  Ireland  as  a  result  of 
the  conflict  there.  At  the  same  time,  it 
directly  addresses  the  causes  of  that 
conflict  by  providing  an  incentive  for 
the  British  Government  to  withdraw 
Its  presence.  The  bill  seeks  to  restore 
both  humsm  rights  and  economic 
health  to  Northern  Ireland. 

I  am  including  in  today's  Record  a 
copy  of  this  important  legislation, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

H.R.  5163 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  U— Economic  Relief  and  Reha- 

BiuTATioN  Assistance  for  Northern  Ire- 
land 

"Sec.  498.  Authorization  and  Limita- 
tions.—(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  President  may  determine,  for 
use  in  providing  economic  relief  and  reha- 
bUltatlon— 

"(1)  for  the  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsections 
(d)  and  <e)(l)  of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  for  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (d),  (e)(1),  and  (e)(2)  of  this  section. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  used  solely  for  hu- 
manitarian, rehabilitation,  construction, 
and  other  economic  relief  purposes. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  chap- 
ter $50,000,000.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  In 
consultation  with  an  advisory  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  after  consultation 
with  the  Congress.  The  advisory  board  shall 
be  responsible  for  overseeing  the  use  of 
such  assistance  and  for  advising  the  Admin- 
istrator with  respect  to  who  should  receive 
the  funds  made  available  under  this  chap- 
ter. Before  making  its  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
such  funds,  the  advisory  board  shall  engage 
in  full  and  complete  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  units  of 
local  government  and  elected  representa- 
tives In  Northern  Ireland,  and  all  other  seg- 
ments of  the  conmiunlty  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Members  of  the  advisory  board  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
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diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  accordance 
with  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  while  engaged  In  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  board. 

■•(d)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  chapter  may  be  obligated  only  if— 

"(1)  at  least  thirty  calendar  days  prior  to 
such  obligation,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  sub- 
mits to  the  Congress  a  report  which  de- 
scribes how  the  funds  will  be  used  and  who 
will  be  responsible  for  dispersing  the  funds: 
and 

"(2)  the  Congress  does  not  adopt,  within 
thirty  calendar  days  after  receiving  such 
report,  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that 
the  Congress  objects  to  the  proposed  use  of 
funds  as  described  in  the  report. 

•(e)(1)  The  assistance  authorized  by  this 
chapter  may  be  furnished  only  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  declares  its  inten- 
tion to  Initiate  a  phased  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  the  British  presence  from  North- 
em  Ireland. 

••(2)  If  the  declaration  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  Includes  a  decla- 
ration by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
that  It  Intends  to  seek  or  promote  a  reunifi- 
cation of  Northern  Ireland  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland,  then  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion."* 


TERRORISM  BILL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kid- 
naping and  recent  release  of  Gen. 
James  Dozier  has  once  again  made  us 
painfully  aware  of  the  plague  of  ter- 
rorism. Terrorist  attacks,  especially 
those  on  diplomats  and  other  govern- 
ment officials,  have  been  increasing 
rapidly.  In  1980  alone,  there  were  280 
terrorist  attacks  on  U.S.  embassies,  re- 
sulting in  10  people  being  killed  and  94 
injured.  Clearly  the  security  of  our 
diplomats  Is  a  serious  problem. 

There  have  been  far  too  many  Amer- 
icans participating  in  international 
terrorism  overseas.  The  most  notori- 
ous example  of  this  has  been  the  case 
of  Edmund  Wilson  and  Prank  Terpil. 
Wilson  and  Terpil  have  been  paid  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  Libya's  tyrant  dicta- 
tor Muammer  el-Qadhafi  to  supply  so- 
phisticated weapons  and  their  own  ex- 
pertise to  support  Libya's  campaign  of 
international  terrorism.  This  interna- 
tional terrorist  support  ring  has  been 
active  for  at  least  5  years,  with  clients 
such  as  Idl  Amin,  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  and  other  interna- 
tional terrorist  groups. 

Activities  of  this  type  are  an  embar- 
rassment to  our  Nation.  There  is  a 
general  international  expectation  that 
countries  will  take  the  appropriate 
steps  to  reduce  terrorism  suid  prevent 
its  export  to  other  states.  We  are 
quick  to  criticize  Cuba,  Libya  and 
other  nations  of  exporting  terrorism. 
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yet  we  are  embarrassed  when  Wilson, 
Terpil  and  other  Americans  partici- 
pate in  the  same  types  of  activity.  The 
only  difference  seems  to  be  that 
Wilson,  Terpil  and  others  are  acting 
for  personal  gain  and  not  for  national- 
istic goals. 

International  terrorism  is  directed 
against  the  existing  system  of  interna- 
tional order.  It  is  a  crime  against  the 
state,  and  it  is  intended  to  break  down 
the  relationships  between  nations. 
Terrorists  work  to  create  a  general 
feeling  of  official  powerlessness.  Just  a 
microscopic  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion can  tie  up  an  entire  country.  This 
results  from  the  overriding  indiffer- 
ence of  terrorists  to  their  impact  on 
innocent  bystanders.  They  are  moti- 
vated solely  by  money  or  by  political 
conviction. 

Terrorists  tend  to  operate  in  coun- 
tries which  take  a  less  firm  stand 
against  terrorism.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  this  country  is  becoming 
vulnerable  to  terrorist  attacks.  Al- 
though we  have  developed  sophisticat- 
ed security  systems  to  protect  individ- 
uals and  property,  we  have  not  adopt- 
ed tough  laws  prohibiting  our  citizens 
from  hiring  themselves  out  as  terror- 
ists. I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  there 
is  no  Federal  law  which  prohibits  per- 
sons such  as  Edmund  Wilson  and 
Prank  Terpil  from  selling  their  serv- 
ices to  foreign  governments  and  ter- 
rorist groups.  Although  these  two  no- 
torious terrorists  have  been  indicted 
on  various  charges,  there  is  no  way  to 
indict  them  for  the  act  of  selling  their 
services  to  Libya. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  close  this  gap  in  the  law.  My  bill 
simply  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  citi- 
zen to  provide  arms,  ammunition,  or 
related  supplies  to  any  group  with  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  used  for 
terrist  purposes.  Purther,  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  will  prohibit  the 
financing,  planning,  training,  or  other 
assistance  for  any  act  of  international 
terrorism.  Violators  will  be  subject  to 
fines  and  imprisonment. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
further  American  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy  goals.  A  large  portion  of  ter- 
rorism has  an  anti-American  goal  and 
is  intended  to  subvert  activities  of  the 
American  Government.  Terrorist  at- 
tacks on  American  embassies  and  dip- 
lomats have  reached  the  level  that 
they  are  affecting  the  operations  of 
American  personnel  overseas.  Purther, 
Americans  are  using  the  channels  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  to 
provide  support  for  foreign  terrorists. 
Terrorist  attacks  cause  disruption  to 
American  commerce  by  destroying 
goods  and  materials  and  by  creating  a 
need  for  greater  security  measures  to 
protect  the  channels  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  needs  to  take 
decisive  action  to  show  that  this 
Nation  does  not  tolerate  its  citizens' 
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participation  and  support  of  terrorist 
activities.  Therefore,  I  urge  prompt 
action  on  the  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.* 


ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  FAILURES 
OP  THE  97TH  CONGRESS:  AN 
OVERVIEW 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  look  back  over  the  1st  session  of 
the  97th  Congress,  efforts  to  balance 
the  budget,  cut  taxes,  and  ease  our 
economic  problems  are  major  success- 
es which  come  to  the  fore. 

Over  the  past  4  weeks,  in  a  letter  to 
my  constituents,  I  outlined  these 
major  achievements  as  well  as  other 
substantive  legislation  my  fellow  col- 
leagues and  I  have  dealt  with  over  the 
past  year.  These  reports  are  included 
as  follows: 

Achievements  and  Failures  of  the  97th 
Congress:  An  Overview 

When  we  look  back  over  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  first  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, surely  the  most  important  one  was 
the  action  taken  to  solve  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  the  nation:  high  interest  rates, 
federal  deficits,  inflation,  low  productivity 
and  unemployment. 

This  grim  list  of  problems  was  addressed 
by  President  Reagan  in  his  tough  budget 
proposals  that  were  translated  into  action 
by  the  97th  Congress.  This  action  holds  the 
promise  of  long-term  economic  growth  for 
the  nation;  steering  It  back  onto  the  correct 
course  leading  to  fiscal  stability. 

President  Reagan's  campaign  commitment 
to  restructure  the  priorities  of  the  federal 
government  was  strengthened  by  the  elec- 
toral landslide  with  which  he  won  the  Presi- 
dency. His  victory  must  be  interpreted  as  a 
mandate  from  the  people  to  gain  control  of 
federal  spending  and  to  ease  the  ever-in- 
creasing tax  burden  borne  by  the  American 
public. 

The  President's  program  foi  economic 
growth  was  based  on  proposals  that  I  helped 
to  develop  in  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. These  prot>osals  emphasized:  spending 
cuts  to  reduce  government  borrowing;  re- 
duction in  the  money  supply;  tax  cuts  to 
provide  incentives  to  work,  save  and  Invest, 
and  the  elimination  of  costly  and  excessive 
regulation. 

Reduction  in  federal  spending  is  essential 
If  the  government  Is  to  reduce  its  deficit.  Fi- 
nancing of  the  federal  deficit  contributes  to 
high  Interest  rates  because  federal  borrow- 
ing crowds  out  private  borrowing  from  the 
available  supply  of  loanable  funds.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  pushes  interest  rates 
up. 

Growth  of  the  money  supply  must  be 
curbed  if  the  federal  government  is  to  get  a 
handle  on  inflation.  For  most  of  the  past 
decade,  the  federal  government  helped  to  fi- 
nance the  deficit  by  printing  money.  This 
increase  in  the  money  supply  adversely  af- 
fected the  inflation  rate,  driving  up  the 
prices  of  a  fixed  amount  of  goods. 

President  Reagan's  strong  powers  of  per- 
suasion helped  to  push  tax  cuts  through  the 
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97th  Congress.  These  cuts,  to  be  phased  in 
over  a  three-year  period,  provide  Incentives 
to  work,  save  and  Invest.  This  is  done  by  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  return  on  investment. 
In  turn,  this  will  add  to  the  amount  of  loan- 
able funds,  lower  interest  rates,  finance  cap- 
ital investment  and  create  employment  op- 
portunities. 

Finally,  the  Reagan  Administration 
worked  hard  to  return  decision-making  to 
the  hands  of  state  and  local  authorities. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the  creation 
of  block  grants,  which  replaced  many  of  the 
categorical  grants.  This  action  helped  to 
reduce  the  administrative  costs  of  federal 
programs  as  well  as  the  associated  red  tape 
and  regulation.  I  have  long  supported  the 
concept  of  block  grants  because  they  allow 
states  and  localities  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  unique  problems  facing  them.  And 
who  knows  how  to  handle  state  and  local 
problems  better  than  those  closest  to  them? 

The  hard  times  that  we  are  experiencing 
now  were  created,  in  large  part,  by  the  mis- 
guided policies  of  past  administrations  and 
Congresses.  We  cannot  expect  to  undo  years 
of  mishandling  the  economy  overnight.  We 
must  not  view  the  policies  enacted  by  the 
97th  Congress  as  a  panacea,  but  rather  as  a 
sound  program  to  help  the  nation  regain 
economic  health.  Overall,  I  believe  that, 
given  time,  the  actions  of  the  »7th  Congress 
will  help  to  mend  the  nation's  fiscal  ills  and 
set  it  back  onto  the  road  to  economic  recov- 
ery. 

The  97th  Congress  convened  last  January 
to  hear  President  Carter's  final  State  of  the 
Union  address  and  to  receive  his  final 
budget  submission. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  President  Carter  pro- 
posed a  12-percent  increase,  bringing  federal 
spending  to  $739  billion.  It  had  been  just 
$366  billion  in  1976.  President  Ford's  last 
year  in  office. 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks.  President 
Reagan  took  office  and  proposed  significant 
reductions  in  the  Carter  budget  for  1982. 
Congressmen,  long  accustomed  to  seeing 
new  Chief  Executives  conveniently  forget 
their  campaign  rhetoric  after  Inauguration 
Day.  were  stunned  to  find  that  this  new 
leader  was  not  prepared  to  conduct  business 
as  usual. 

Many  legislators  were  even  more  surprised 
to  find  that  President  Reagan,  unlike  his 
predecessor,  was  able  to  generate  the  kind 
of  public  support  for  his  program  that 
translates  directly  to  congressional  coopera- 
tion. 

In  a  dramatic  vote  last  spring,  even  the 
Democrat-controlled  House  voted  to  go 
along  with  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate  in  adopting  a  budget  resolution  em- 
bodying President  Reagan's  proposal  to  cut 
In  half  the  rate  of  growth  in  federal  spend- 
ing suggested  by  President  Carter. 

Then,  skillfully  using  a  little-known  proc- 
ess called  reconciliation.  President  Reagan 
was  able  to  make  the  budget  targets  stick  by 
forcing  congressional  committees  to  modify 
programs  under  their  Jurisdiction.  It  was  a 
sharp  break  from  past  practice,  which  saw 
budget  targets  ignored  by  committees  voting 
to  increase  their  favorite  projects. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  new  austere 
budget  could  take  effect,  economic  indica- 
tors governed  by  past  budget-busting  defi- 
cits began  to  slip  out  of  control.  High  Inter- 
est rates  tmd  rising  unemployment  sent  pro- 
jections for  the  1982  deficit  above  accepta- 
ble levels. 

President  Reagan  responded  with  a  new 
round  of  budget  cuts  which  were  met  with 
less   enthusiasm   by   a  Congress  weary   of 
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paring  back  favored  programs.  When  Con- 
gress sent  him  a  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  1982  that  exceeded  his  new  targets. 
President  Reagan  responded  with  a  veto 
which  was  quickly  upheld. 

At  the  end  of  this  remarkable  year,  a  Con- 
gress previously  considered  Incorrigible  had 
given  the  President  $41  billion  of  the  $48 
billion  he  proposed  in  reductions  of  antici- 
pated spending.  Over  a  three-year  period, 
the  cuts  amount  to  $130  billion  of  the  $135 
billion  requested. 

Why  Is  it  so  crucial  to  bring  the  federal 
budget  under  control  and  to  lower  the 
budget  deficit?  The  answer  Is  obvious  when 
we  look  at  the  negative  impact  that  skyrock- 
eting deficits  have  on  the  economy.  First  of 
all,  financing  the  federal  deficit  sharply 
cuts  into  the  amount  of  loanable  funds. 
With  the  federal  government's  increased 
demand  in  the  credit  markets.  Interest  rates 
are  forced  up.  Secondly,  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment helps  to  finance  the  deficit 
through  increasing  the  money  supply,  as  it 
did  through  most  of  the  seventies,  high  in- 
flation rates  occur  with  more  money  chas- 
ing a  fixed  amount  of  goods. 

Slowly  the  nation  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
positive  effects  of  these  budget  provisions. 
It  will  take  time  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  the 
current  recession,  but  the  signs  of  recovery 
are  clear:  The  Inflation  rate  has  fallen 
below  10  percent  for  1981  and  the  prime  In- 
terest rate  hovers  near  15  percent.  Both  of 
these  economic  Indicators  continue  to  fall. 

With  this,  I  feel  confident  that  the  1982 
budget  will  be  considered  a  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress—an achievement  that  signaled  the  end 
of  increasing  government  Involvement  in 
our  lives. 

The  dramatic  economic  recovery  program 
proposed  by  President  Reagim  and  enacted 
by  the  97th  Congress  represents  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  economic  policies 
which  have  dominated  federal  actions  for 
the  past  50  years. 

The  centra]  act  which  makes  this  the 
most  revolutionary  change  In  economic 
policy  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  is  the  across-the-board  cut  in  personal 
income  tax  rates.  Other  tax  cuts  In  the  sev- 
enties differed  from  the  Reagan  tax  cut  in 
two  important  ways. 

First,  the  earUer  tax  cuts  merely  offset 
part  of  the  effect  of  bracket  creep,  a  term 
which  describes  the  phenomenon  which 
forces  taxpayers  into  higher  tax  brackets  as 
they  receive  wage  increases  designed  to  keep 
their  earnings  up  with  the  inflation  rate. 
Typically,  taxpayers  still  paid  more  taxes 
even  after  these  cuts.  The  Reagan  tax  cut, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  result  in  all  taxpay- 
ers paying  less  taxes  after  It  Is  phased  in 
over  three  years.  After  that,  an  indexing 
provision  will  kick  in  to  prevent  bracket 
creep  from  reoccurring. 

Second,  the  earlier  cuts  focused  predomi- 
nately on  such  gimmicks  as  rebates  and 
changes  in  the  standard  deduction,  which 
gave  taxpayers  a  few  additional  dollars  to 
spend,  but  which  do  nothing  to  change  eco- 
nomic behavior.  The  Reagan  tax  cut.  by  re- 
ducing marginal  tax  rates,  will  provide  in- 
centives which  will  provide  additional  work 
effort,  saving  and  Investment.  These  ele- 
ments are  vital  to  robust  economic  growth, 
which  will  fuel  new  Job  opportunities  and 
rising  living  standards. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  I  helped  forge  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  in  1979  behind  the  new 
theories  on  which  the  Reagan  tax  cut  was 
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based.  I  worked  diligently  in  1981  to  ensure 
that  the  Reagan  program  was  enacted. 

The  fight  for  passage  was  a  tough  one. 
While  the  Democratic  Congress  seemed  will- 
ing to  pass  an  accelerated  depreciation  bill 
to  stimulate  Industrial  expansion,  an  across 
the  board  personal  tax  rate  reduction 
caused  more  friction. 

Opponents  argued  that  upper-income 
earners  would  receive  more  money  from  the 
tax  cut  than  would  lower-Income  earners. 

The  fear  of  uneven  Individual  tax  distribu- 
tion was  unfounded.  The  across  the  board 
tax  cut  was  aimed  at  reducing  the  tax 
burden  for  all  taxpayers  by  the  same  per- 
centage. The  percentage  of  the  tax  burden 
borne  by  each  major  income  group  was  ex- 
actly the  same  before  or  after  the  tax  rate 
reduction. 

The  major  difference  between  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  cut  bill  and  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  House  democrats  was  that  the  Demo- 
cratic proposal  would  provide  less  tax  relief 
for  Individuals  because  it  would  limit  tax 
relief  to  two  instead  of  three  years,  totalling 
only  a  15  percent  reduction  in  Individual  tax 
rates  instead  of  a  25  percent  reduction. 

In  another  of  his  stunning  Congressional 
victories  in  1981,  President  Reagan's  propos- 
al prevailed.  The  tax  cut  will  stimulate  in- 
centives to  work,  save  and  invest  by  affect- 
ing rates  of  retuim  on  capital  and  labor.  The 
additional  private  savings  will  increase  eco- 
nomic growth,  expand  the  tax  base  and  in- 
crease emplojrment. 

New  private  savings  will  help  increase  eco- 
nomic growth  by  financing  private  invest- 
ment. This  will  mean  new  Job  opportunities. 
It  will  also  mean  an  expanded  tax  base 
which  will  help  lower  the  deficit.  Increased 
Industrial  output  will  place  new  goods  on 
the  shelves  which  will  in  turn  hold  prices 
down. 

Increased  private  savings  is  the  critical 
factor.  For  this  reason,  I  urged  President 
Reagan  to  concentrate  more  of  the  tax  cut 
on  the  marginal  tax  rate  applied  to  income 
from  savings  and  investment.  The  final  ver- 
sion of  the  tax  plan  was  a  modified  version 
of  the  savings  incentive  plan  I  originated  in 
the  House.  I  believe  this  will  help  assure 
strong  economic  growth  in  the  later  years  of 
the  tax  cut. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  as  revo- 
lutionary as  these  changes  are,  we  must  not 
expect  the  economy  to  turn  around  over- 
night. However,  I  have  confidence  in  the 
new  policies  we  have  implemented  this  year. 
We  can  expect  a  much  brighter  future, 
characterized  by  healthy  economic  growth, 
rising  living  standards  for  workers  and  new 
Job  opportunities  for  the  unemployed— all 
in  a  less  inflationary  climate. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  fought  for  the 
principles  of  limited  government,  strong  for- 
eign policy  and  the  pursuit  of  world  peace 
through  military  strength,  this  session  of 
the  97th  Congress  has  been  an  unquestion- 
able success. 

Following  the  lead  of  a  powerful  and  pop- 
ular president,  Congress  slashed  govern- 
ment spending,  cut  taxes,  increased  defense 
spending  and  basically  sought  to  bring  an 
overregulated  federal  bureaucracy  under 
control. 

The  most  successful  attempt  to  curtail 
federal  government  intervention  was 
achieved  under  the  reconciliation  legislation 
passed  last  July.  Domestic  aid  programs  in 
the  fields  of  health,  education  and  social 
services  were  transformed  into  block  grants 
shifting  power  from  the  federal  government 
to  states  and  localities.  The  final  bill 
grouped  19  programs  into  four  block  grants 
replacing  existing  categorical  programs. 
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I  have  always  supported  the  concept  of 
block  grants  because  they  return  decision- 
making to  state  and  local  authorities  who 
are  better  able  to  address  problems  using 
first  hand  knowledge. 

Congress  also  proved  that  it  shares  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  belief  in  American  security 
through  military  strength  by  passing  a  $200 
billion  appropriations  bill  for  defense.  In  ad- 
dition. Congress  approved  plans  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  MX  missile  and  the  B-1 
bomber,  actions  designed  to  enhance  the  na- 
tion's defense  capabilities. 

The  B-1  bomber  is  an  essential  replace- 
ment for  the  aging  B-52  in  overall  strategic 
planning.  The  B-1  will  correct  the  arms  im- 
balance with  the  Soviet  Union,  tipping  the 
scales  in  our  favor  and  assuring  peace 
through  strength. 

The  MX  missile  is  another  strategic 
weapon  that  will  strengthen  our  national 
arsenal.  Both  the  MX  and  the  B-1  bomber 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  support  for  the  presi- 
dent's nuclear  arms  reduction  proposal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  yet  serve  as  a  bargain- 
ing point  when  dealing  with  Moscow. 

Foreign  affairs  were  highlighted  as  Con- 
gress passed  the  first  foreign  assistance  leg- 
islation since  1979.  Among  its  major  provi- 
sions, U.S.  military  aid  was  increased  while 
some  contributions  to  international  develop- 
ment banks  were  spread  out  to  reduce  feder- 
al spending. 

On  the  domestic  front.  Congress  enacted  a 
comprehensive  agriculture  re-authorization 
bill  which  struck  a  compromise  between  ag- 
ricultural business  interests  and  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  restrictions.  Although  the 
bill  was  not  particularly  popular,  the  alter- 
native would  have  been  to  revert  back  to  an 
antiquated  and  expensive  permanent  farm 
law  which  was  out  of  touch  with  farmers 
needs.  The  final  version  of  the  bill  contin- 
ued major  price  supports,  pruned  existing 
support  rates  for  dairy  products  and  main- 
tained previous  sugar  and  pesmut  programs. 

In  the  energy  area.  Congress  dealt  with 
two  major  isues  that  affected  Ohioans:  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  waivers  and  the  takeover 
of  domestic  oil  companies. 

I  opposed  the  Alaskan  pipeline  waivers  re- 
quested by  the  President  because  they 
forced  consumers  to  incur  the  cost  of  the 
pipeline  conetruction  before  its  completion, 
without  assurances  that  the  project  would 
ultimately  benefit  those  who  had  to  foot 
the  bill.  Over  my  protests  and  after  consid- 
erable debate.  Congress  approved  the  waiver 
package. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  impose  a  mora- 
torium on  the  takeover  of  medium-sized  do- 
mestic oil  companies  by  major  international 
oil  concemB.  The  bill  was  intended  to 
remove  the  takeover  threat  of  Marathon  Oil 
by  the  Mobil  Corporation  and  to  provide 
time  for  the  Congress  to  study  the  implica- 
tions of  such  a  takeover.  The  House  ap- 
proved my  bill  in  an  eleventh  hour  victory 
before  its  December  adjournment.  The  leg- 
islation will  have  a  chilling  affect  on  all 
large  oil  company  mergers. 

Overall.  Ohioans  have  benefitted  from  the 
actions  of  the  first  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. I  hope  Congress  will  continue  to 
follow  the  President's  lead  to  mend  the 
economy,  strengthen  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense and  return  the  government  to  the 
people.* 


February  3,  1982 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  LITMUS 
PAPER  TEST 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  your  and  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  fascinating  and  timely  article 
in  the  latest  Issue  of  Inc.  magazine. 
Inc.  is  the  small  business  magazine 
which  is  edited  by  Milton  D.  Stewart, 
the  former  Chief  Counsel  for  Advoca- 
cy at  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Over  the  years,  Mr.  Stewart  has 
been  a  vigorous  and  forward-looking 
spokesman  for  small  business  and  the 
role  it  can  and  should  play  in  rein- 
vigoratlng  our  Nation's  economy.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  one  of  the  foremost  propo- 
nents of  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Development  Act  (H.R.  4326).  the 
landmark  piece  of  small  business  and 
innovation  legislation  that  awaits 
House  action.  A  companion  bill,  S.  881. 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  Decem- 
ber by  a  90-to-O  vote. 

H.R.  4326  is  an  important  initiative 
to  reverse  the  decline  of  innovation  in 
the  United  States  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  economic  base.  It  would 
achieve  that  by  tapping  the  innovative 
capabilities  of  the  small  science  and 
high-technology  firms  that  have  been 
the  primary  generator  of  the  new 
ideas  and  new  jobs  in  our  economy. 
The  bill  would  do  that  by  establishing 
small  business  innovation  research 
programs  in  Federal  agencies  with 
large  R.  &  D.  budgets.  These  programs 
would  provide  seed  money  needed  to 
develop  high-Quality.  promising  inno- 
vative ideas  and  attract  the  follow-on 
private  capital  essential  for  commer- 
cialization. The  SBIR  programs  would 
be  funded  by  earmarking  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  $40  billion  Federal  R.  & 
D.  budget. 

H.R.  4326  is  a  must  legislative  item 
for  the  small  business  smd  high-tech- 
nology communities.  As  Mr.  Stewart 
has  noted.  "This  is  a  small  business 
litmus  paper  bill."  Mr.  Stewart's 
column  and  editorial  in  the  February 
issue  of  Inc.  presents  the  case  for  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  in  a  thorough  and  cogent 
manner.  I  think  Members  would  agree 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  oppose 
H.R.  4326  after  reading  these  pieces. 

Following  are  Mr.  Stewart's  articles: 

Smau,  Business.  Congress,  and  a  Litmus 
Paper  Bill 

(By  Milton  D.  Stewart) 
Never  has  the  small  business  conununity 
had  so  clear  a  chance  to  serve  its  country  as 
it  has  In  the  new  congressional  session.  The 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act.  a 
bill  vital  to  the  nation's  future  competitive 
capacity,  awaits  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (see  The  Buck  Stops  Here,  page 
132). 
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The  Senate,  voting  90-0.  enacted  its  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  (S.  881)  on  December  8.  1981. 
On  October  22.  1981.  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  after  years  of  study,  unani- 
mously reported  out  its  version  (H.R.  4326) 
40-0. 

But  the  bill  has  now  been  referred  to  four 
additional  House  committees.  The  Commit- 
tees on  Science  and  Technology,  Armed 
Services.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Veter- 
ans Affairs  have  all  asked  to  consider  it. 
Death  by  delay  or  dismemberment  is  often 
what  such  wholesale  referral  means.  Is  this 
what  Speaker  Thomas  P.  ( "Tip")  O'Neill 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  intend  with  their  referral  rigma- 
role? 

More  than  160  of  the  435  members  of  the 
House  have,  at  this  writing.  Joined  in  spon- 
soring the  bill.  More  are  Joining  every  day. 
As  noted,  both  the  whole  Senate  and  the 
House  committee  with  primary  jurisdiction 
have  unanimously  supported  it. 

But  the  bill  has  its  opponents.  A  small 
group  of  bureaucratic  zealots,  centered 
largely  in  the  Health  and  Human  Services 
agencies,  fought  the  bill  in  the  White 
House. 

They  lost.  The  President  came  out  four- 
square in  favor  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill.  In  an  October  6,  1981.  letter  to  Sen. 
Warren  Rudman  (R.-N.H.),  he  predicted 
that  "all  sectors  of  the  economy  are  likely 
to  benefit  from  the  increased  competition 
and  research  incentives  your  legislation 
would  provide." 

This  statement  came  after  the  opposition 
bureaucrats  had  roused  their  academic  con- 
stituents in  the  universities,  hospitals,  and 
medical  schools.  "You'd  better  holler  now, " 
they  urged,  "or  we're  going  to  lose  some  of 
our  ability  to  feed  you  money. "  A  barrage  of 
hysterical  phone  calls  and  letters  resulted. 

When  they  lost  the  White  House  battle, 
they  turned  the  heat  on  the  Senate.  Not  a 
single  senator  was  swayed  by  the  scare  tac- 
tics. 

The  opposition  lost  the  second  round. 

The  third  round  takes  place  in  the  House. 
There,  the  opposition  faces  more  than  a  re- 
markably large  number  of  representatives 
coming  forward  to  sponsor  the  bill.  It  faces 
a  3Vi-year  history  on  the  issue.  This  bill  is 
now  a  matter  of  honor  and  honesty  between 
the  Democratic  leadership  and  the  small 
business  community. 

It's  important  that  the  bill  reach  the 
House  floor  when  it  ordinarily  would— by 
mid-March.  Let  your  representative  know 
now  that  this  is  a  small  business  "litmus 
pap)er"  bill.  You  can  find  out  whether  he  or 
she  is  already  a  sponsor  from  the  honor  roll 
on  page  131.  If  you  know  your  representa- 
tive is  a  member  of  one  of  the  four  "extra" 
committees,  ask  his  or  her  help  in  speeding 
favorable  action. 

The  thunderous  90-0  support  the  bill  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  is  precisely  what  it  de- 
serves in  the  House.  Five  conunittees  or  50. 
Mr.  Speaker,  just  get  it  to  the  floor  by 
March  15.  Then  we  can  see  how  close  to 
435-0  we  can  come. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INNOVATION 

1.  Why  do  its  supporters  call  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Act  "an  urgent  nation- 
al need?"  \ 

Sen.  Warren  Rudman  (R-N.H.)  led  a  bril- 
liantly successful  fight  for  this  bill  in  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.  In  his  words,  "the 
problem,  simply  stated,  is  that  of  the 
present  decline  of  the  United  States  from  its 
traditional  position  of  prominence  in  the 
field  of  technology  advancements. " 
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We're  paying  for  this  decline  every  day  in 
lost  Jobs  and  lost  markets.  One  reason  for 
the  decline  is  an  imbalance  in  the  support 
given  to  the  four  parts  of  our  national  sci- 
ence base.  Large-scale  research  by  big  com- 
panies, big  government  laboratories,  and  big 
universities  has  been  strongly  supported. 
Small  business  research  has  not.  The  small 
business  sector  receives  only  3Vi  percent  to  4 
percent  of  federal  research-and-develop- 
ment  money. 

We  lead  the  world  in  basic  science  and 
have  for  many  decades.  We  spend  far  more 
on  large-s(^e  technology  defense  and  devel- 
opment than  the  other  free-world  nations. 
Relying  on  us.  these  nations  can— and  do- 
put  more  of  their  public  and  private  re- 
search budgets  into  commercial  applica- 
tions. That's  one  reason  they've  been  clob- 
bering us  competitively. 

Small  business  has  proven  to  be  our  most 
efficient  industrial  application  innovator: 
it's  also  our  best  and  fastest  job  creator. 
Government-sponsored  studies  have  shown 
small  firms  are  between  1.8  and  2.8  times  as 
innovative  as  large  firms  per  employee.  We 
need  to  beef  up  the  support  small  business 
receives  for  research,  and  we  need  to  do  it 
fast. 

Many  of  the  aches  and  pains  of  our  lag- 
ging industries  go  back  a  long  way.  The 
longer  we  delay,  the  longer  it  will  take  to  re- 
cover lost  ground.  This  bill  charts  a  safe  and 
sane  program  for  curing  the  Imbalance  that 
has  made  us  vulnerable.  And  it  does  so  with- 
out allocating  additional  funds. 

2.  What  exactly  wUl  the  biU  do? 

Every  federal  agency  that  now  spends 
more  than  $100  million  a  year  in  R&D  will 
have  a  small  business  innovation  program, 
modeled  on  the  successful  one  now  run  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  A  tiny 
share  of  each  agency's  budget  will  be  used 
for  the  program.  The  share  will  very  gradu- 
ally increase  over  a  five-year  period.  The  in- 
crease ends  when  the  share  reaches  1  per- 
cent of  the  agency's  total  R&D  budget  (in 
the  Senate's  version  of  the  bill)  or  3  percent 
in  the  House  Committee's  version).  Small  as 
these  percentages  are,  they  could  mean  as 
much  as  $1  billion  to  |3  billion  for  small 
firms  over  the  next  five  years. 

Small  high-technology  firms  will  compete 
for  grants  to  do  priority  research  for  the 
government.  Simplified  procedures  will  en- 
courage firms  to  bid.  Competition  will  be 
open  to  all  small  firms,  and  experts.  In  and 
out  of  government,  will  impartially  review 
the  proposals.  Today,  many  of  the  very  best 
small  companies  won't  even  bother  chasing 
government  contracts.  The  procedure  is  too 
complicated:  besides,  the  rules  are  stacked 
against  small  business. 

The  government  will  promote  research 
projects  that  have  potential  commercial 
uses.  But  the  small  firms  will  have  to  be 
smart  enough  to  figure  out  how  to  use 
them.  Obtaining  private  venture  financing 
will  be  the  Job  of  the  small  firm. 

We  know  this  approach  pays  off  for  the 
taxpayer.  Private  industry  has  already 
spent  4W  times  what  the  government  invest- 
ed in  the  first  National  Science  Foundation 
grants.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
begun  to  use  the  same  procedures. 

3.  Who  is  against  the  bill,  and  why? 
Several  universities  and  medical  schools 

have  expressed  opposition.  A  number  of 
career  federal-procurement  officials  have 
dug  in  against  the  bill.  They  say  they're 
afraid  it  will  take  needed  funds  from  basic 
science.  And  they're  lobbying  representa- 
tives and  congressional  committees  with 
whom  they  have  long-standing  relation- 
ships. 
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But,  supporters  point  out.  the  Senate  has 
adopted  amendments  to  assure  that  the  new 
program  will  not  disproportionately  tap 
that  percentage  of  an  agency's  budget  ear- 
marked for  basic  research.  Another  amend- 
ment requires  a  report  in  two  years  by  the 
comptroller  general  on  the  program's 
Impact  on  basic  research. 

There  are  enough  safeguards  to  satisfy 
reasonable  people  legitimately  concerned 
about  basic  science.  But  some  in  the  basic 
science  community  and  in  government  want 
to  use  this  bill  to  cry  the  blues  generally 
about  Reagan  Administration  budget  cuts. 
Wrong  place,  wrong  time,  wrong  target. 

Of  course,  we  must  maintain  a  proper 
level  of  basic  research.  But  our  first  and 
most  urgent  need  is  for  the  kind  of  applied- 
research  program  proposed  in  this  bill. 
Without  such  a  program,  there  is  less  and 
less  Justification  for  taxpayer  supported, 
basic-science  expenditures.  It  is  irresponsi- 
ble and  grotesque  for  a  community  that  re- 
ceives more  than  $5.5  billion  a  year  in  feder- 
al grants  to  fight  this  biU. 

4.  What  do  the  opponents  expect  to  ac- 
complish in  the  House  by  having  four  addi- 
tional committees  chew  over  the  same  legis- 
lation? 

First,  they  would  love  to  keep  the  bill 
from  coming  to  a  vote  early  in  the  second 
session  of  this  new  congress.  They  know  the 
odds  are  overwhelmingly  against  them  in  an 
open  vote.  If  they  can  stall,  debate  will  have 
to  start  all  over  again  next  year.  Presiden- 
tial and  Senate  support  may  lessen.  Small 
business  may  get  tired. 

Second,  they  can  try  to  load  the  bill  with 
troublemaking  amendments.  Four  commit- 
tees are  more  likely  to  produce  these  than 
one.  Maybe  they  can  smuggle  a  legislative 
stink  bomb  into  the  bill,  something  the 
House  or  Senate  or  the  President  can't 
accept.  Again,  that  might  kill  the  bill  for 
this  year.  Or  maybe  they  can  load  the 
House  members  in  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  with  opponents,  making  it 
impossible  for  the  two  houses  to  agree. 

5.  Can  the  opponents  of  the  bill  succeed? 
The  House  leaders  have  the  muscle,  the 

votes,  and  the  rules  to  get  the  bill  through. 
It  will  die  only  under  three  conditions:  ( 1 )  if 
the  Speaker  and  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship connive  with  the  opposition  and  do 
nothing,  (2)  if  too  many  members  of  Con- 
gress either  don't  know  what's  going  on  or 
think  the  only  folks  back  home  who  care 
are  the  opponents  and  their  friends,  (3)  if 
you  and  your  small  business  organizations 
don't  speak  up.  Both  your  representatives 
and  the  House  leaders  must  hear  from  you. 
If  your  representative  isn't  a  sponsor,  find 
out  why. 

6.  Why  is  this  bUl  a  matter  of  honor  and 
honesty  between  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  and  the  small  business  communi- 
ty? 

I  never  heard  "Tip"  O'Neill,  Jim  Wright, 
Dick  Boiling,  or  any  other  House  Democrat- 
ic leader  take  a  sacred  oath  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  by  March  15.  1982. 

But  a  Democratic  President  called  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
in  January  1980  after  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress (Including  Mr.  O'Neill's  House)  asked 
him  to  do  so  in  a  piece  of  legislation.  The 
1979  version  of  this  bill  was  introduced  In 
the  House  by  Neil  Smith  (D-Iowa).  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

The  delegates  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence voted  Mr.  Smith's  bill— much  the  same 
as  the  present  H.R.  4326.  introduced  by 
John    LaPalce    (D-N.Y.)— one    of    their    15 
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highest  priorities.  Very  few  of  these  people 
owned  small  high-technology  firms.  But 
they  had  come  from  57  meetings  with  more 
than  25.000  small  businesspeople  all  over 
the  country.  They  had  heard  men  and 
women  from  every  kind  of  industry  talk 
about  the  problems  of  overseas  technology 
competition. 

Late  in  1980.  the  Speaker  named  a  task 
force,  made  up  entirely  of  Democratic  repre- 
sentatives, to  speed  action  on  the  White 
House  Conference  recommendations.  He 
chose  Neil  Smith  to  chair  this  task  force. 

If  this  five-committee  fandango  is  proof  of 
the  House  leadership's  fairness— OK.  if  it 
doesn't  last  too  long.  If  it  is  anything  else, 
and  this  bill  doesn't  reach  the  floor  early  in 
the  second  session— well  let's  Just  hope  in 
the  good  name  of  the  nation's  oldest  surviv- 
ing political  party  that  it  doesn't  happen. 

7.  Why  should  you  care  about  this  bill  if 
your  business  isn't  in  high  technology?  Or  if 
you  aren't  even  a  small  businessperson? 

This  bill  will  benefit  the  whole  country. 
We  are  all  helped  by  productivity  improve- 
ment, by  cuts  in  the  cost  of  capital  equip- 
ment, by  more  competitive,  cheaper,  and 
better  products  and  processes. 

The  President  and  every  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  have  clearly  said  the 
country  needs  this  bill.  You  and  your  repre- 
sentative can  make  it  happen  now. 


EVANSTON  HOSPITAL.  AETNA. 
AND  "CHOICE":  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE MODEL  FOR  QUALITY, 
COST-EFFECTIVE  HEALTH 

CARE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  desperately  trying 
to  cut  back  on  our  costs,  one  sector  of 
our  economy  has  effectively  evaded 
our  control.  Health  care  costs  continue 
to  rise  at  a  rate  greater  than  inflation. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  just  last 
year,  health  care  expenditures  rose  at 
the  highest  rate  since  World  War  II. 

Numerous  proposals  have  been  of- 
fered to  address  this  problem.  Never- 
theless, in  attempting  to  come  up  with 
a  viable  solution,  we  have  been  faced 
with  a  real  dilemma:  In  an  area  as  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  health  care,  is  it  possible 
to  reduce  costs  without  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  care  we  have  worked  so  tire- 
lessly to  achieve? 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  a  hospital 
in  my  district  is  Involved  in  a  venture 
that  aspires  to  meet  this  challenge. 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  has  chosen  Ev- 
anston  Hospital  in  Evanston.  111.,  to  be 
the  first  participant  in  the  formation 
of  an  innovative  employee  medical 
care  program  called  CHOICE. 

Unlike  prepaid  group  practice 
HMO's.  CHOICE  would  provide  indi- 
viduals with  freedom  to  choose  their 
own  personal  private  physician  for  pri- 
mary care.  Unlike  traditional  insur- 
ance and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  it 
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would  also  assure  specialty  and  refer- 
ral care  by  physicians  and  hospitals 
who  are  recognized  for  their  excel- 
lence. Since  at  least  two-thirds  of 
present  claim  costs  are  associated  with 
referral  and  specialty  care,  providing 
these  services  through  specialists  and 
hospitals  chosen  for  their  cost  effec- 
tiveness—such as  Evanston  Hospital, 
should  cut  costs. 

In  the  traditional  health  care 
system— the  system  that  has  led  to 
drastically  high  health  care  costs- 
physicians  who  practice  wasteful  medi- 
cine unfortunately  are  often  rewarded 
with  more  Income.  Similarly,  hospitals 
that  encourage  wasteful  physicians 
derive  more  income.  Responsible  phy- 
sicians and  hospitals  may  well  be  the 
ones  who  actually  lose  revenue. 

Under  the  proposed  CHOICE  pro- 
gram, cost-effective  clinical  decision- 
making and  good  hospital  utilization 
review  are  expected  to  lead  to  lower 
program  costs.  This  should  attract 
more  patients  who  require  care  and.  in 
turn,  mean  more  revenue  to  the  con- 
tracting physicians  and  hospitals.  This 
concept,  along  with  the  strengthened 
primary  care  physician  role  and  rela- 
tionship with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
preventative  services,  are  intended  to 
make  CHOICE  a  program  designed  for 
cost  effectiveness.  It  is  a  model  that 
both  Aetna  and  Evanston  Hospital 
expect  and  encourage  competitors  to 
establish  elsewhere. 

The  proposals  at  the  Federal  level 
which  seek  to  restructure  radically  the 
health  care  system  have  been  largely 
fostered  by  the  inability  or  nonexist- 
ence of  other  methods  to  control  cost 
inflation.  While  structural  changes 
may  well  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
hold  down  these  costs,  it  is  essential 
that  these  changes  appear  in  a  free 
economic  model  rather  than  in  one 
that  is  centrally  controlled. 

I  applaud  and  am  intrigued  by  Aetna 
and  Evanston  Hospital's  efforts  in  this 
area  as  a  most  encouraging  step  by  the 
private  sector  toward  stimulating  com- 
petition in  health  care  delivery  and  fi- 
nancing. Those  who  believe  in  free 
economic  choice,  look  forward  to 
CHOICE'S  success.* 


NEW  YORK  STUDENT  SURVEY 
TO  HIGHLIGHT  FINANCIAL  AID 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
any  attention  to  what  the  last  round 
of  budget  cuts  has  done  to  college  stu- 
dents seeking  to  finance  their  educa- 
tion, the  Reagan  administration  is  pro- 
posing—once again— to  cut  student  as- 
sistance programs  at  massive  levels. 
Today's  Washington  Post  states  that 
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Pell  grants  are  slated  to  be  slashed 
from  $2.3  billion  to  $1.4  billion  and 
guaranteed  student  loans  from  $3  bil- 
lion to  $2.4  billion. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  from  New 
York,  a  State  which  represents  10  per- 
cent of  the  national  student  popula- 
tion. I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  these  cuts  without  any  at- 
tention to  their  effect  by  sector,  by  in- 
stitutional cost,  or  by  student.  The 
New  York  State  Higher  Education 
Services  Corporation,  which  adminis- 
ters the  guraranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, is  conducting  a  survey  on  this 
very  issue.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  place  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Dolores  Cross,  President 
of  the  corporation,  in  the  Record  so 
that  Members  might  encourage  simi- 
lar efforts  in  their  own  States  in  order 
to  learn  just  exactly  what  these 
budget  reductions  mean  for  students 
and  the  institutions  they  attend. 
The  Student  Survey 

New  York  State  students  receive  more  fi- 
nancial aid  than  students  in  any  other  state, 
either  per  capita  or  in  al>solute  dollars.  The 
New  York  State  Higher  Education  Services 
Corporation  administers  New  York's  finan- 
cial aid  and  loan  programs.  Additionally  the 
Corporation  coordinates  the  State's  pro- 
grams with  those  of  other  levels  of  local 
state  and  federal  government.  Thus,  the 
Corporation  is  deeply  involved  in  New  York 
State's  commitment  to  higher  education  as 
a  growth  and  service  industry  for  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  State's  postsecondary  enrollment  is 
about  10  percent  of  the  national  enrollment 
of  11.000.000.  The  State's  students  receive 
about  14-15  peroent  of  the  federal  financial 
aid  dollar.  New  York  itself  will  grant  almost 
$277,000,000  in  aid  to  resident  students,  rep- 
resenting over  30  percent  of  the  national 
total  for  all  states.  Nearly  one  quarter  of 
the  nation's  accredited  post  secondary  insti- 
tutions are  in  New  York  State.  And  New 
York's  tax  levy  contribution  to  public  and 
private  higher  education  is  first  in  the 
nation. 

In  sum.  the  higher  education  industry  is 
of  profound  importance  to  the  State— and 
that  importance  is  most  easily  measured  in 
terms  of  enrollments  and  financial  aid  to 
students. 

As  a  result  of  the  unprecedented  volume 
of  students  and  dollars  represented  by  this. 
the  Corporation  initiated  an  ambitious 
survey  to  determine  how  all  New  York  State 
college  students  finance  their  education; 
that  is.  how  they  package  personal  and  ex- 
ternal resources  to  meet  their  educational 
costs.  At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment proposes  changes  in  financial  aid  that 
will  alter  the  very  nature  and  philosophy  of 
higher  education,  this  survey  will  enable  the 
State  to  plan  effectively  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. To  date.  New  York  is  the  only  state 
to  attempt  such  a  survey. 

Among  the  questions  to  which  we  hope  to 
find  answers  are: 

How  do  students  from  various  back- 
grounds and  at  various  institutions  pay 
their  college  costs? 

How  will  students  be  affected  by  changes 
in  financial  aid  policies? 

Will  some  students  be  affected  more  than 
others? 
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How  will  affected  students  •react"  to 
changes  in  financial  aid  policies? 

How  can  the  State  move  to  deal  with 
"pockets"  of  unmet,  present  or  future  finan- 
cial need  among  the  college-going  citizens? 

The  survey  was  constructed  to  randomly 
sample  from  the  population  of  all  post-sec- 
ondary students  in  New  York  State.  It  was 
designed  to  elicit  appropriate  financial,  de- 
mographic and  attitudinal  data  from  stu- 
dents, with  corroboration  from  the  institu- 
tions they  attend.  A  Pilot  Test  was  conduct- 
ed to  refine  the  process.  As  a  result,  the 
sample  selection  procedures  were  simplified 
to  dramatically  increase  participation.  Thus, 
findings  will  be  well  within  accepted  toler- 
ances. 

It  must  be  noted  that  all  other  State  sur- 
veys have  used  financial  aid  recipients  as 
the  population:  that  is.  they  have  ignored 
those  who  pay  their  own  way  from  family 
and  personal  resources  only.  This  survey 
will  enable  the  Corporation  to  compare  aid 
recipients  to  non  aid  recipients.  Thus,  the 
Corporation  will  be  better  able  to  assess  the 
impact  of  reduced  financial  aid  on  aid  re- 
cipients. 

Preliminary  findings  from  the  Pilot  indi- 
cate that  graduate  students  and  enrollees  at 
proprietary  institutions,  such  as  nursing 
and  business  schools  are  very  concerned 
about  possible  financial  aid  reductions  since 
the  major  portions  of  their  aid  are  provided 
by  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and  Pell 
Grants,  both  Federal  programs. 

The  Corporation's  preliminary  analysis 
anticipates  the  following  aid  distributions  as 
percents  of  total  New  York  enrollment 
(830.000). 

Award  type:  Percent 

TAP  only 9 

TAP  +  Pell  only 27 

TAP  -t^  Pell  +  GSL  only 7 

TAP  +  GSL  only 3 

All  GSL  (estimate) 30 

All  TAP  (estimate) 46 

All  Pell  (estimate) 32 

The  Survey  will  sharpen  these  distribu- 
tions to  include  those  students  who  receive 
only  Guaranteed  Loans  or  Pell  Grants  (a 
first),  and  will  analyze  these  distributions 
against  income  levels  and  types  of  institu- 
tions attended.  Thus,  the  Survey  will  tell  us 
who  in  the  state  may  be  affected  by  various 
Federal  program  cuts.  Moreover  that  effect 
can  be  focused  by  income  level  and  institu- 
tional type.  By  factoring  in  student  attitudi- 
nal data,  the  Survey  may  give  indications  of 
aid  shortfalls  and  of  consequent  student  be- 
haviors over  various  income  levels  and  Insti- 
tution types. 

For  example,  initial  data  seems  to  show 
that  while  more  TAP  awards  go  to  the 
public  sector,  more  TAP  dollars  go  to  the 
private  sector  college  students.  Again,  upper 
Income  private  sector  students  utilize  Guar- 
anteed Loans  more  than  lower  income 
public  sector  students.  It  also  seems  that 
Pell  Grants  are  more  utilized  at  Community 
Colleges  regardless  of  sector.  Prom  another 
viewpoint,  if  Pell  grants  were  cut  by  50  per- 
cent and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  elimi- 
nated, the  cost  In  lost  financial  aid  to  SUNY 
operated  four-year  colleges  would  be  62  mil- 
lion dollars.  Thus,  the  inter-relation  of  the 
various  aid  types  is  complex.  The  Corpora- 
tion sees  the  Survey  ,jas  the  crucial  instru- 
ment to  produce  a  consistent  and  coherent 
picture  of  the  impact  of  financial  aid  on 
State  higher  education. 

The  Corporation  assists  both  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Federal  Government.  It 
believes  this  data  will  enable  both  entities 
to  plan  more  effectively  to  meet  student  fi- 
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nancial  aid  needs  at  the  post-secondary  level 
in  New  York  State  and  the  nation.* 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS 
ROYALTY  COLLECTIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  during  the  last  few  years  con- 
siderable attention  focused  on  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  royalty  collec- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government.  In  a 
recent  congressional  hearing,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Fiscal 
Accoimtability  for  the  Nation's  Energy 
Resources  estimated  the  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  13  to  16 
percent  with  3  to  6  percent  due  to 
actual  theft.  This  means  a  loss  of 
somewhere  between  tVi  billion  to  $1 
billion  annually,  an  amount  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  in  our  current  budget 
situation. 

On  December  7,  1981.  after  several 
hearings  and  much  investigation  and 
study.  Mr.  Santini  and  I  introduced 
H.R.  5121.  a  bill  designed  to  improve 
the  Government's  track  record  in  col- 
lecting royalties.  Since  much  of  the 
money  collected  is  returned  to  the 
States,  the  States  have  a  financial  in- 
terest as  well.  Recently  the  Western 
States  Land  Commissioners  Associa- 
tion, meeting  in  Washington.  D.C., 
adopted  the  following  resolution  in 
support  of  this  legislation: 

RESOLUTION  No.  3— Mineral  Royalty 
Legislation  (HR.  5121) 

Whereas,  in  1920  Congress  determined 
that  the  public  mineral  lands  in  the  western 
states  should  be  retained  and  leased  rather 
than  transferred  to  those  states  and  their 
people;  and 

Whereas,  to  compensate  for  the  impact  of 
federal  leasing  and  the  state  revenue  losses 
from  such  federal  retention  of  lands,  the 
Congress  has  determined  that  50  percent  of 
the  federal  revenues  from  mineral  leases  or 
public  lands  should  go  to  the  state  from 
which  such  revenues  originated;  and 

Whereas,  for  over  20  years,  audits  and 
studies  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  Con- 
gress have  shown  serious  inefficiencies  in 
the  collection  of  such  mineral  revenues  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey;  and 

Whereas,  many  states  with  mineral  lands 
have  in  place,  or  are  developing,  efficient 
systems  for  the  collection  and  audit  of  min- 
eral revenues  for  purposes  of  state  taxation 
and  leasing  programs;  and 

Whereas,  payments  to  the  states  of  their 
share  of  mineral  royalties  is  made  only 
twice  a  year,  and  often  later  than  the  dates 
set  forth  In  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  and 

Whereas.  Representatives  Markey  and 
Santini  have,  after  Investigation  and  study, 
proposed  legislation  (HR  5121)  authorizing 
states  to  collect  mineral  royalties  on  behalf 
of  the  federal  government,  and  to  pay  the 
federal  share  of  such  revenues  biennially  to 
the  federal  government  after  deducting 
costs  of  administration  and  the  50  percent 
due  to  the  states;  and 
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Whereas,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
result  in  improved  efficiencies  In  the  collec- 
tion of  royalties  and  help  redress  the  imbal- 
ances in  western  states'  revenues  resulting 
from  the  federal  retention  of  the  public 
lands  and  inefficiencies  and  delay  in  royalty 
collections;  now  therefore,  be  it 

Resoltied.  That  the  Western  States  Land 
Commissioners  Association  approves  the 
Markey-Santinl  plan,  and  urge  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  support  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  therein.* 


MAYOR  THOMAS  COOKE  AND 
EAST  ORANGE'S  STRUGGLE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impact  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
budget  cuts  certainly  will  affect,  to 
varying  degrees,  all  local  commimities 
in  America.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  described  in  stark 
contrast  the  choices  facing  two  com- 
munities, one  well  off  and  one  strug- 
gling to  survive,  as  they  deal  with  the 
massive  reductions  in  Federal  assist- 
ance. Post  reporter  Lynn  Darling  sen- 
sitively reveals  the  trials  of  Mayor 
Thomas  Cooke  of  East  Orange.  N.J.. 
who  is  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine.  Tom  Cooke  is  a  man  of  courage 
and  perseverance,  who  is  desperately 
working  to  maintain  essential  services 
in  his  city.  There  are  many  Tom 
Cookes  in  city  halls  all  across  America 
struggling  with  the  effects  of  Reagan- 
omics,  and  this  article  is  poignant  por- 
trayal of  their  viewpoint.  I  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues  and  submit  it  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  30.  1982] 
The     Tales     or     Two     Cities— Pursuing 

Dreams  in  Beverly  Hills;  Struggling  to 

Survive  in  East  Orange 

(By  Lynn  Darling) 

"We  all  want  a  place  that  fulfills  all  our 
dreams.  And  it's  my  Job  to  keep  Beverly  a 
place  where  dreams  can  be  fulfilled.  It  is  a 
continuing  struggle  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  life."— Mayor  Donna  Ellman.  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif. 

"The  quality  of  life?  For  crying  out  loud, 
we're  just  trying  to  survive."— Mayor 
Thomas  H.  Cooke,  Jr.,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

It  was  the  annual  midwinter  conference  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  two  days  of 
meetings  eind  workshops  at  the  L'Enfant 
Plaza  Hotel,  where  the  participants  dis- 
cussed everything  from  "Public/Private 
Partnerships"  in  the  Degas  Salon  to  "Tax 
Policy  and  Leasing "  in  the  Monet  Room. 
This  year  the  big  subjects  were  the  New 
Federalism  and  the  prospect  of  more  budget 
cuts,  and  yesterday  the  conference  presi- 
dent expressed  the  prevailing  opinion.  "The 
president's  State  of  the  Union  address  on 
Tuesday  night  did  not  include  the  current 
state  of  the  cities,"  said  Mayor  Helen  Boosa- 
lis  of  Lincoln.  Neb.,  at  a  press  conference. 
Reagan's  long-term  approach  to  problem- 
solving,  she  said,  "failed  to  address  the 
problems  that  mayors  must  face  today." 
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still,  the  problems  vary,  and  they  don't 
conjugate  the  urban  verb  the  same  way  in 
Beverly  Hills  as  they  do  in  East  Orange. 
The  question  of  what  is  important  finds  dif- 
ferent answers  depending  on  whether  the 
constituents  are  worrying  about  losing  a  job 
or  finding  a  good  gardener.  Yet,  the  notion 
that  a  community  celebrated  for  its  afflu- 
ence is  somehow  without  problems  is  one 
that  annoys  the  mayor  of  Beverly  Hills. 

"Despite  its  great  social  image,  Beverly  is 
really  a  microcosm  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try," says  Donna  Ellman.  56.  of  her  town  of 
32,000  nesting  on  SW  square  miles  in  the 
middle  of  Los  Angeles.  "We're  just  trying  to 
maintain  ourselves  as  a  low-profile,  small- 
town residential  area  in  the  heart  of  a  big 
metropolis.  There's  such  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  from  the  outside  world  wanting  to 
move  In.  1  like  to  think  of  Beverly  as  an 
anachronistic  Camelot  surrounded  by  a 
world  of  Clockwork  Orange.  We're  trying  to 
maintain  a  heavenly,  idyllic  place  in  a  world 
that  Is  constantly  trying  to  impinge  on  it.' 

It  is  not  that  Ellman  is  oblivious  to  the 
differences  between  Beverly  Hills  and  the 
real  world.  With  a  $40  million  operating 
budget  and  an  Investment  portfolio  which 
yields  between  %9  million  and  $10  million, 
Ellman  likes  to  describe  the  city's  financial 
situation  as  one  of  "transient  solvency." 
pointing  out  that  $10  million  is  hardly  going 
to  buy  Beverly  Hills  the  new  police  and  fire 
stations  it  needs.  Still,  Ellman  recognizes 
that  solvency  is  a  word  most  mayors  would 
have  to  look  up  in  a  dictionary  these  days. 

"We  are  different  from  other  cities,"  she 
says.  While  other  cities  are  actively  seeking 
foreign  investments  and  banks  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  "we  try  to  selectively  accept." 
Banks,  for  instance,  often  try  to  come  into 
the  city,  according  to  Ellman,  but  often 
there's  "no  sense  of  loyalty,  no  appreciation 
of  us  as  a  community.  All  they  want  is  the 
address." 

One  begins  to  understand.  Forget  the 
mansions,  the  Mercedes  Benzes,  the  swim- 
ming pools,  forget  for  that  matter.  Rodeo 
Drive  and  the  Rolls-Royces  double-parked 
in  front  of  stores  that  will  take  your  money 
by  appointment  only— Beverly  Hills  is  not 
Just  another  pretty  place. 

Ellman,  whose  brisk  efficiency  and  easy 
smile  collide  with  the  image  of  languid 
luxury  so  often  associated  with  Beverly 
Hills,  likes  her  town  best  on  Sundays,  when 
the  stores  are  closed  and  the  tourists  are 
gone  "and  the  streets  are  quiet  and  the 
Little  League  games  are  going  and  the  par- 
ents are  walking  their  kids  in  strollers.  It's 
little  America,  it  really  is." 

OTHER  SIDE  or  THE  TRACKS 

East  Orange.  N.J.:  Population.  90.000. 
Twelve  miles  from  New  York  City,  next 
door  to  Newark,  a  Ijedroom  community  with 
a  budget  that  is  currently  about  $3  million 
over  the  amount  the  state  legislature  says  it 
can  legally  spend.  Mayor  Thomas  Cooke,  a 
former  high  school  teacher  with  close- 
cropped  graying  hair  and  an  air  of  grim  de- 
termination, figures  that  this  year  East 
Orange  has  lost  over  half  a  milion  in  reve- 
nue-sharing funds,  about  the  same  in  block 
grants,  and  over  a  million  in  CETA  funds. 
Meanwhile  it  picked  up  about  1.500  more 
welfare  recipients  after  they  were  dropped 
from  the  federal  rolls,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment continues  to  rise.  "Problems?  "  says 
the  mayor  of  East  Orange.  "Yeah,  you  could 
say  we've  got  some  problems." 

The  cost  of  school  lunches  had  to  go  up. 
So  did  the  cost  of  public  transportation. 
More  than  200  city  workers  will  have  to  be 
laid  off.  For  the  first  time,  the  layoffs  may 
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have  to  include  public  safety  employes.  The 
emergency  fund  for  residents  too  poor  to 
pay  for  heat  and  hot  water  is  nearly  gone, 
and  it  isn't  even  February. 

Young  couples  are  losing  their  first 
homes,  unable  to  meet  the  payments.  The 
real  property  taxes  on  which  the  city  de- 
pends for  Its  revenues  have  already  been 
stretched  to  the  limit.  "How  much  can  you 
tax  people?"  asks  the  mayor  of  East  Orange. 
"For  crying  out  loud. "  he  says.  He  says  that 
a  lot. 

LITTLE  AMERICA'S  PROBLEMS 

There  are  also  problems  In  little  America. 
Commercial  rents  in  the  city  are  sky  high 
and  while  It's  no  problem  finding  a  fur- 
trimmed  anything  in  Beverly  Hills.  Ellman 
says  it's  getting  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
a  decent  dry-cleaner  or  cobbler,  or  any  of 
the  other  mundane  businesses  that  can't 
pay  the  kinds  of  rents  that  stores  which 
cater  to  gilded  fantasies  can  afford. 

But  although  there  are.  without  question, 
what  Ellman  calls  "the  Gucci-ites  "  inhabit- 
ing Beverly  Hills,  the  idle  rich  who  "run 
from  beauty  shop  to  beauty  shop  and  mas- 
sage to  massage. "  there  are  also  celebrities 
who  care. 

People  like  Monty  Hall,  for  instance— 
"whenever  you  need  him.  he's  there"— and 
Doris  Day— "she  used  to  live  up  the  street 
and  she  was  an  absolute  collector  of  stray 
dogs,  you  always  knew  where  to  look  if  one 
was  lost  "—and  Debbie  Reynolds— "she  was  a 
Girl  Scout  leader,  and  no  matter  what  she 
was  doing,  she  was  always  back  for  her 
meetings."  The  spirit  of  volunteerism  is  not 
dead,  says  Ellman.  "I  would  guess  that  more 
money  is  raised  out  of  Beverly  Hills  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  We're  really 
pushovers  for  charitable  causes." 

THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 

The  mayor  of  East  Orange  says  he  has 
tried  to  make  ends  meet.  In  his  first  term, 
he  went  after  the  delinquent  taxes  owed  by 
the  big  businesses  in  town  by  threatening 
foreclosure.  He  tried  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  public  employes.  He  says  he  has 
even  tried  to  take  the  president's  advice  on 
volunteerism  and  the  private  sector.  He 
tried  to  get  volunteers  for  an  auxiliary 
police  force  but  only  12  people  offered  to 
help.  He  doesn't  blame  those  who  didn't  vol- 
unteer. Most  of  them,  he  says,  are  looking 
for  paying  jobs.  What  about  contributions 
from  the  business  community?  The  mayor 
just  laughs.  "You're  kidding." 

Cooke  is  not  pleased  with  the  solution 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed for  his  problems.  "I'm  very  warm, 
you're  perfectly  right.  This  whole  thing  on 
federalism  Is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
states  will  deliver  to  the  cities.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  states'  legislatures.  For  crying 
out  loud,  what  makes  them  think  that  the 
urban  areas  are  going  to  get  a  fair  shake 
from  the  rural  areas  and  the  sprawling  sub- 
urban areas  that  dominate  the  legisla- 
tures?" 

"You  just  get  fed  up  to  here."  he  says,  the 
anger  simmering  in  his  voice.  "We're  the 
people  on  the  firing  line.  Whatever  the 
effect  is.  whether  it's  a  cutback  or  an  elimi- 
nation of  a  service,  it's  not  the  president 
who  did  it.  it's  the  mayor  who  did  it.  The 
mayor."  says  Thomas  Cooke.  "Me." 

"You  tell  me  where  the  justice  is."  says 
the  mayor.  "People  think  welfare  is  the  big- 
gest rip-off,  but  they're  not  the  ones  who 
are  against  farm  subsidies  or  subsidies  for 
corporations.  They  complain  about  a  measly 
$3,000  per  pupil  education  cost,  and  then 
they're  willing  to  spend  $10,000  to  $20,000 
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keeping  a  person  incarcerated.  Tell  me 
where  the  justice  is  in  that." 

It  is  not.  the  mayor  says,  that  he  is  insen- 
sitive to  what  the  president  is  trying  to  do. 
•"We're  all  sympathetic  to  the  need  to  cut 
b8u;k  government  spending  and  cut  through 
the  government  regulations  that  affect  serv- 
ice delivery.  But  it  is  inhuman  to  tell  the 
people  to  freeze  to  death  now  and  starve  to 
death  now  and  that  it  will  all  be  justified  in 
1991." 

Ellman.  though,  a  Democrat  like  Cooke, 
thinks  the  president's  plan  is  "interesting  as 
long  as  it's  phased  in  properly. "  She  thinks 
cities  will  have  to  get  increased  taxing  au- 
thority to  go  along  with  the  increased  re- 
sponsibility for  social  services. 

The  mayor  of  Beverly  Hills  will  soon  be 
passing  these  troubles  on  to  someone  else. 
Her  term  ends  in  April,  and  she  has  decided 
not  to  run  for  the  City  Council  again.  It  is 
time  now,  she  says,  to  devote  herself  to 
more  personal  goals.  Ellman  has  lived  in 
Beverly  Hills  for  the  last  25  years,  having 
come  to  California  from  Chicago.  "I  always 
dreamed  of  living  there."  she  said.  "It  was 
something  to  aspire  to.  like  something  in  a 
Horatio  Alger  story.  If  there  weren't  a  Bev- 
erly Hills,  we  would  have  to  Invent  one." 

Last  fall,  the  mayor  of  East  Orsoige  won  a 
second  term.  He  is  asked  about  the  future. 
"What  do  I  think  is  going  to  happen?"  says 
Thomas  Cooke,  sitting  ramrod-straight  in 
his  black,  three-piece  suit  and  staring 
ahead.  "I've  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  that." 
He  looks  down  for  a  moment,  then  looks  up. 
"What  with  the  number  of  people  who  want 
to  work  and  who  can't  work,  and  the  esca- 
lating crime  wave,"  he  says,  "the  only  thing 
I  foresee  is  insurrection  in  the  streets."'* 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  DIS- 
MANTLING ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  EFFORT 


HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
overwhelming  support  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  for  continued  Federal  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  systematically  de- 
stroying the  one  agency  charged  with 
that  responsibiltiy.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  under  Ms.  Anne 
Gorsuch  is  not  being  trimmed  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency,  but,  as  former  ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  under  two  Repub- 
lican administrations.  Russell  E. 
Train,  documents  in  a  column,  which 
appeared  in  the  February  2,  1982, 
Washington  Post,  it  is  being  disman- 
tled. At  the  current  rate  of  dismem- 
berment, according  to  Mr.  Train,  the 
agency  will  soon  be  unable  to  respond 
to  future  Love  Canals  and  other  indus- 
trial mishaps  that  threaten  human  life 
and  commerce.  Nor  will  it  be  able  to 
effectively  administer  the  many  pro- 
grams still  on  the  books,  according  to 
Train,  who  is  apparently  horrified  and 
bewildered  by  the  course  the  adminis- 
tration he  supported  is  taking. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Train's 
credentials  will  allow  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  fully  consider 
how  misguided  is  the  administration's 
policy  on  protecting  the  environment, 
and  take  action  during  consideration 
of  the  budget  to  reverse  that  policy. 
The  column  by  Mr.  Train  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  1982] 

The  Destruction  op  EPA 

(By  Russell  E.  Train) 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
rapidly  being  destroyed  as  an  effective  insti- 
tution in  the  federal  government.  Current 
and  planned  budget  and  personnel  cuts,  if 
continued,  will  inevitably  reduce  the  agency 
to  a  state  of  Inef fectualness  and  demoraliza- 
tion from  which  it  is  unlikely  to  recover  for 
at  least  10  years,  if  ever.  While  some  may 
greet  this  situation  with  enthusiasm.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  business  community, 
among  others,  has  very  little  to  gain  and  a 
great  deal  to  lose. 

I  see  EPA's  mission  as  a  critically  Impor- 
tant one.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  long 
run.  our  free  enterprise  system  can  only 
prosper  and  grow  within  the  context  of  ade- 
quately protected  public  health  and  envi- 
ronment. I  am  also  convinced  that  responsi- 
ble business  leadership  luiows  this  and  asks 
only  that  regulatory  requirements  be  rea- 
sonable, cost-effective,  have  an  adequate  sci- 
entific basis,  and  be  fairly  and  uniformly  en- 
forced. 

Corrected  for  Inflation  since  1981.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  expected  1983  budget  request 
for  EPA  will  represent  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 45  percent.  Administrator  Anne 
Gorsuch  has  reportedly  been  working  on 
1984  numbers  of  $700  million,  or  a  cut  of  61 
percent.  EPA's  research  branch  would  be 
cut  by  two-thirds,  far  more  than  any  other 
basic  research  program. 

In  the  personnel  area,  the  cuts  are  equally 
drastic.  If  Gorsuch  is  allowed  to  carry  out 
plans  that  have  been  circulating  within  the 
agency  for  some  time,  by  this  coming  June- 
one  year  and  four  months  after  the  Reagan 
administration  took  office— 80  percent  of 
EPA's  headquarters  staff  will  have  quit  or 
been  fired,  demoted  or  downgraded. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  business  manag- 
er consciously  undertaking  such  a  personnel 
policy  unless  its  purpose  was  to  destroy  the 
enterprise.  Predictably,  the  result  at  EPA 
has  been  and  wiU  continue  to  be  demoraliza- 
tion and  Institutional  paralysis.  Attrition 
within  the  agency  is  running  at  an  extraor- 
dinary 2.7  percent  per  month  or  32  percent 
a  year. 

From  an  administration  that  quite  rightly 
emphasizes  the  need  for  good  management, 
what  we  are  seeing  at  EPA  is  its  very 
antithesis.  Permits  that  businesses  need  do 
not  get  issued.  Required  rules  and  regula- 
tions do  not  get  promulgated.  Enforcement 
has  ground  practically  to  a  halt.  The  most 
competent,  technically  proficient,  profes- 
sional staff  have  either  already  left  or  are 
looking  for  jobs.  If  one  believes  that  effec- 
tive environmental  protection  is  essential  it 
is  tragic.  If  one  is  not  necessarily  an  envi- 
ronmentalist but  believes  that  our  environ- 
mental programs  need  to  be  managed  effi- 
ciently, scientifically  ahd  less  burdensomely. 
the  current  situation  is  equally  disastrous. 

Congress  and  the  courts  will  effectively 
impede  the  ability  of  the  administrator  to 
bring  about  substantial  change  by  adminis- 
trative action  alone.  But  they  will  provoke 
an  upsurge  in  lawsuits  and  more  decision- 
making by  confrontation.  While  adversarial 
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approaches  to  conflict  resolution  seem  to  be 
deeply  ingrained  in  American  society,  there 
have  been  encouraging  signs  lately  of  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  economic  realities  within 
the  environmental  community  and  a  greater 
environmental  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
business  community.  A  return  to  the  early 
days  of  polarization  benefits  no  one. 

Many  of  EPA's  difficulties  over  the  years 
can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
loaded  the  agency  with  far  more  statutory 
responsibilities  within  a  brief  period  of  time 
than  perhaps  any  agency  could  effectively 
perform.  Surely,  those  problems  can  only  be 
compounded  by  drastically  reducing  its  re- 
sources while  its  res[>onsibilities  remain  the 
same  or  grow.  When  EPA  came  Into  being  in 
1970.  it  took  over  the  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  solid  waste,  pesticide  and  radi- 
ation programs  scattered  around  the  federal 
government.  Since  then  those  programs 
have  t>een  broadened  and  Improved,  and 
Congress  has  added  major  new  responsibil- 
ities-Including the  Toxic  Substances  Act. 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  Noise 
Control  Act,  the  hazardous  waste  control 
program  and  Superfund.  These  are  not 
hangovers  from  the  concerns  of  prior  gen- 
erations. EPA  has  been  on  the  frontier  of 
today's  concerns,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion in  the  polls  that  environmental  protec- 
tion remains  high  on  the  public  agenda. 

E^nvlronmental  protection  needs  are  not 
going  to  lessen  If  EPA  becomes  Ineffectual. 
The  kepone  problems  and  the  Love  Canals 
will  continue  to  crop  up  from  time  to  time. 
Unless  the  public  has  reasonable  confidence 
in  the  public  institutions  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  handling  such  problems, 
there  is  real  danger  of  a  backlash  develop- 
ing against  business.  The  pendulum  will 
swing  once  more  and  in  even  more  violent 
oscillations.  EPA  will  be  forced  to  react  and 
will  do  so  without  adequate  staffing  and 
with  a  reduced  research  base.  Business 
needs  greater  stability  and  predictability  of 
policy,  and  for  that  it  needs  a  credible  EPA. 
The  tendency  of  our  political  system  to 
ignore  the  need  for  reasonable  continuity  In 
institutions  and  policies  is  one  of  its  most  se- 
rious fallings. 

As  one  who  served  two  Republican  admin- 
istrations from  1969  to  1977  and  who  voted 
for  President  Reagan,  I  must  record  my  pro- 
found concern  over  what  is  happening  at 
EPA  today.  The  budget  and  personnel  cuts, 
unless  reversed,  wlU  destroy  the  agency  as 
an  effective  institution  for  many  years  to 
come.  Environmental  protection  statutes 
may  remain  in  full  force  on  the  books,  but 
the  agency  charged  with  their  implementa- 
tion win  be  a  paper  tiger.* 


A  PUBLIC  OPINION  SURVEY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Simday's  Denver  Post  contained  a 
public  opinion  survey  taken  in  early 
January  in  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area.  There  were  some  surprising  re- 
sults. 

Incumbent  Democratic  Gov.  Richard 
Lamm  was  Judged  good/excellent  by 
59  percent  of  the  people  polled.  Even 
in  the  rating  among  Republican  re- 
spondents Lamm  was  judged  more  fa- 
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vorable  than  Republican  Senator  Wil- 
liam Armstrong. 

The  question,  has  Reaganomics 
helped  or  hurt,  produced  a  surprising 
answer,  considering  that  Colorado  has 
been  relatively  sheltered  from  the  full 
force  of  the  Reagan  recession:  A  total 
of  82  percent  said  either  they  have  felt 
no  effect  or  have  been  hurt.  Only  18 
percent  answered  that  Reaganomics 
has  helped  them. 

[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  Jan.  31. 
19821 

Lamm  Enjoys  Bipartisan  Support 

(By  Sharon  Sherman) 

Gov.  Dick  Lamm  is  doing  a  good  job  of 
running  the  stale,  in  the  opinion  of  58.7  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  five  Denver  metropoli- 
tan area  counties  who  were  questioned  in  a 
poll  conducted  for  The  Denver  Post. 

Laitun  came  in  well  ahead  of  both  of  the 
state's  senators  in  the  job  performance 
rating,  which  was  one  of  the  questions  in  a 
telephone  survey  conducted  by  the  Denver 
Consulting  Group  during  early  January. 

The  governor,  a  E>emocrat.  even  was 
slightly  ahead  of  U.S.  Sen.  Bill  Armstrong, 
R-Colo.,  in  the  rating  of  his  Job  perform- 
ance by  Republicans. 

U.S.  Sen.  Gary  Hart.  D-Colo.,  was  behind 
Lamm  in  the  overall  ratings  but  ahead  of 
Armstrong. 

The  survey  of  500  people  was  taken  in 
Denver.  Jefferson.  Boulder.  Arapahoe  and 
Adams  counties  in  such  a  manner,  pollsters 
said,  that  its  results  could  be  interpreted  as 
accurately  reflecting  the  views  of  all  the 
people  in  those  coiuities. 

One  surprising  result  was  the  high 
number  of  people— nearly  30  percent  of 
those  questioned— who  said  they  didn't 
know  what  kind  of  job  was  being  done  by 
Armstrong.  Colorado's  junior  senator  for 
the  last  three  years. 

The  overall  ratings  of  the  three  elected  of- 
ficials were: 
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Lamm  generally  did  best  in  the  ratings 
from  those  between  the  ages  of  35  and  64. 
those  who  have  lived  in  Colorado  longest 
and  those  who  either  hold  top-level  white 
collar  jobs  or  do  not  work  at  all. 

The  governor  fared  t>etter  in  Arapahoe. 
Boulder  and  Jefferson  counties  than  in 
Adams  and  Denver. 

Lamm,  a  Democrat,  was  rated  good  to  ex- 
cellent by  a  higher  percentage  of  those  in 
his  own  party— 65.1  percent— than  by  Re- 
publicans—58.8  percent.  But  his  good  to  ex- 
cellent rating  among  Republicans  was  a  per- 
centage point  higher  than  Armstrong's. 

Unaffiliated  voters  fell  between  the  two. 
with  59.1  percent  calling  Lamm  ^ood  to  ex- 
cellent at  his  job. 

Hart  was  favored  more  by  females  than 
males,  by  those  with  a  higher  level  of  educa- 
tion, and  by  those  who  had  lived  In  Colora- 
do from  5  to  25  years.  He  did  best  with  the 
age  groups  of  55-64  and  25-44  and  was  rated 
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higher  by  those  who  either  worked  at  white 
collar  Jobs  or  weren't  working,  than  with 
those  holding  blue  collar  jobs. 

Democrats  and  unaffiliated  voters  gave 
Hart  the  highest  ratings,  with  61.2  percent 
of  his  Democratic  colleagues  and  45.5  per- 
cent of  the  independents  saying  he  was 
doing  a  good  to  excellent  job,  while  32.8  per- 
cent of  the  area's  Republicans  put  him  in 
the  top  performance  categories. 

Armstrong  was  rated  best  by  those  who 
were  married  or  in  the  divorced/separated 
category,  those  in  the  45  to  64  age  groups. 
people  in  high-level  white  collar  jobs,  and 
those  who  have  lived  in  Colorado  5-10  years 
or  more  than  25  years. 

His  performance  was  called  good  to  excel- 
lent most  often  by  those  in  higher  Income 
groups  and  people  living  in  Jefferson,  Arap- 
ahoe and  Adams  counties. 

Armstrong  did  a  little  less  well  among  his 
own  Republican  Party  than  did  Lamm. 
About  57.9  percent  of  Republicans  rated  his 
Job  performance  good  to  excellent,  while  he 
was  given  that  designation  by  29.1  percent 
of  the  Democrats  and  25.6  percent  of 
unaffiliated  voters. 

Asked  their  opinion  of  whether  the  politi- 
cal and  social  climate  in  Colorado  had 
become  more  conservative  or  more  liberal,  a 
majority  saw  the  state  as  moving  to  the 
right  of  the  political  spectrum. 

Of  those  polled,  51  percent  said  it  was 
more  conservative,  27.1  percent  said  more 
liberal,  4.2  said  neither,  and  17.7  percent 
didn't  know. 

About  the  same  number  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  expressed  the  view  that  the 
state  was  moving  toward  conservatism, 
while  a  few  more  Democrats  and  unaffili- 
ated voters  than  Republicans  believe  Colo- 
rado is  becoming  more  liberal. 

Reagan  Receives  High  Poll  Rating 
(By  Sharon  Sherman) 
About  half  the  people  in  five  counties  in 
the  Denver  metropolitan  area  think  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  doing  a  good  to  excellent 
job,  they  said  in  a  recent  poll. 

But  when  they  were  asked  whether  the 
President's  economic  program  had  helped  or 
hurt  them,  a  majority  of  those  questioned 
said  the  program  has  had  "no  effect,"  while 
29  percent  said  they  have  been  hurt. 
The  Presidents  rating  looked  like  this: 

Percent  oj 
Opinion:  uxoie  polled 

Excellent 12.8 

Good 37.6 

Pair 31.0 

Poor 17.0 

Don't  know 1.6 

Reagan  received  better  ratings  from  men 
than  from  women,  from  married  people 
than  from  single  people  and  from  those 
with  the  highest  level  education,  jobs  and 
incomes. 

He  was  given  his  best  ratings  by  the  35-44 
age  group. 

The  responses  to  the  question  about 
whether  Reaganomics  has  helped  or  hurt 
followed  a  similar  trend,  with  the  better 
educated  and  those  with  higher  paying  jobs 
saying  they  had  benefited. 

Most  of  those  saying  they  were  hurt  were 
in  the  45-64  age  group,  were  blue  collar 
workers  or  those  without  jobs  and  were 
spread  evenly  among  the  five  counties. 

The  poll  results  looked  like  this: 
Opinion:  Percent  0/  those 

polled 

Helped ig 

Hurt 29 
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No  effect 53 

Results  of  both  the  job  performance  and 
economic  policy  questions  broke  along  party 
lines  when  the  respondents  were  asked  their 
party  affiliation. 

About  80.6  percent  of  Republicans  called 
Reagan's  performance  good  to  excellent. 
That  was  almost  twice  the  42.1  percent  of 
unaffiliated  voters  giving  him  those  ratings 
and  far  higher  than  the  28.1  percent  of  the 
Democrats  who  like  the  president's  work. 

Those  who  said  they  were  helped  by  the 
Reagan  economic  policies  included  13.7  per- 
cent of  the  Democrats  responding,  28.6  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  and  12.5  percent  of 
the  unaffiliated  voters. 

Those  saying  they  have  been  hurt  were  50 
percent  of  the  Democrats  questioned,  12.6 
percent  of  the  Republicans  and  29.2  percent 
of  the  unaffiliated  voters.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  things  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  doing  to  cope  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  26.7  percent  of  those  answer- 
ing the  poll  said  they  were  trying  to  con- 
serve energy  while  21.8  percent  said  they 
had  tightened  their  family  budgets.  About 
16  percent  said  they  go  out  less  often  and 
nearly  12  percent  said  they  drive  less. 

Pollsters  Contacted  500  Adults  by  Phone 

Metropoll  measured  the  opinion  of  500 
adulus  who  live  in  the  greater  Denver  area. 

The  telephone  survey,  sponsored  by  'The 
Denver  Post,  was  conducted  by  The  Denver 
Consulting  Group  as  a  part  of  Metropoll,  a 
quarterly  survey  of  public  attitudes  toward 
political  figures  and  issues. 

A  random  digit  telephone  technique  was 
used  to  select  homes  in  Denver,  Adams, 
Arap-  ahoe,  Boulder  and  Jefferson  counties. 
One  adult,  age  18  or  older,  was  interviewed 
in  each  household. 

Interviews  were  conducted  from  January  6 
through  18,  1982,  excluding  Sundays. 

Any  survey  is  a  sample  of  the  population. 
Even  with  a  sample  of  only  500,  a  scientific 
survey  such  as  Metropoll  accurately  reflects 
the  attitudes  and  composition  of  the  Denver 
market  witJiin  4.5  percent.  Thus,  if  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  surveyed  answered  "yes" 
to  a  particular  question,  the  true  value  in 
the  population  would  be  between  45.5  per- 
cent and  54.5  percent.* 
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PROTECTING  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS AGAINST  O'VERPAYMENT 
OF  INCOME  TAXES 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
with  the  help  of  the  IRS  has  prepared 
a  summary  of  Income  tax  deductions 
most  often  missed  by  older  taxpayers. 
Several  changes  are  reflected  In  1981 
tax  returns.  To  help  assure  that  older 
Americans  take  advantage  of  the  legal 
tax  reduction  provisions  available  to 
them.  I  am  inserting  this  important  in- 
formation into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Checklist  of  Itemized  Deductions  for 

Schedule  A  (Form  1040) 

medical  and  dental  expenses 

Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  payments 
you    make    for   the   diagnosis,   cure,    relief. 


treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease.  They 
also  include  payments  for  treatment  affect- 
ing any  part  or  function  of  the  body.  Ex- 
penses for  transportation  for  needed  medi- 
cal care  are  included  in  medical  expenses. 
Payments  for  Insurance  that  provides  medi- 
cal care  for  you,  your  spouse,  and  depend- 
ents are  included  in  medical  expenses.  Unre- 
imbursed expenses  are  deductible  to  the 
extent  they  are  more  than  3  percent  of  your 
adjusted  gross  income  (line  31.  Form  1040). 
Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  in  the  year 
you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical  ex- 
penses on  your  credit  card,  the  expenses  are 
deducted  in  the  year  the  charge  is  made  re- 
gardless of  when  the  bill  is  paid. 

Insurance  premiums 
One-half  of  medical,  hospital,  or  health 
insurance  premiums  are  deductible  (up  to 
$150)  without  regard  to  the  3  percent  limita- 
tion for  other  medical  expenses.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  premiums  can  be  deducted 
subject  to  the  3  percent  rule. 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Medicines  and  drugs  legally  obtained  and 
generally  recognized  as  medicines  and  drugs 
are  deductible.  They  do  not  have  to  be  pre- 
scribed. These  items  are  included  in  medical 
expenses  (subject  to  the  3  percent  rule)  but 
only  to  the  extent  they  exceed  1  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income  (line  31.  Form  1040). 
Examples  of  unreimbursed  medical  and 
dental  expenses 

You  can  deduct  the  costs  of  : 

Medicine,  drugs,  vaccines,  and  vitamins 
your  doctor  recommends. 

Doctors,  surgeons,  dentists,  eye  doctors, 
gynecologists,  chiropractors,  osteopaths,  po- 
diatrists, chiropodists,  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, physical  therapists,  acupunctur- 
ists. Christian  Science  practitioners,  and 
psychoanalysts. 

Medical  examination.  X-rays  and  labora- 
tory services,  insulin  treatments,  and  whirl- 
pool baths  the  doctor  orders. 

Nursing  help.  However,  if  you  pay  some 
one  to  do  both  nursing  and  housework,  you 
can  deduct  only  the  cost  of  the  nursing 
help. 

Hospital  care  (including  meals  and  lodg- 
ing), clinic  costs,  lab  fees. 

Medical  treatment  at  a  center  for  drug  ad- 
dicts or  alcoholics. 

Medical  aids  such  as  hearing  aids  (and 
batteries),  false  teeth,  eyeglasses,  contact 
lenses,  braces,  orthopedic  shoes,  crutches, 
wheelchairs,  guide  dogs  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  if  you  are  blind  or  deaf. 

Ambulance  service  and  other  travel  costs 
to  get  medical  care.  If  you  used  you  own  car. 
you  can  claim  what  you  spent  for  gas  and  oil 
to  go  to  and  from  the  place  you  received 
medical  care,  or  you  can  claim  9  cents  a 
mile.  Add  parking  fees  and  tolls  to  the 
amount  you  claim  under  either  method. 

Cosmetic  surgery. 

Cost  and  repair  of  special  telephone 
equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  pur- 
poses, such  as  air  conditioning  or  elevators. 
If  these  expenses  are  for  permanent  im- 
provements that  increase  the  value  of  the 
property,  you  may  include  them  as  medical 
expenses  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
more  than  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Cost  of  a  nursing  home  (including  meals 
and  lodging)  if  the  availability  of  medical 
care  is  a  principal  reason  for  being  in  the 
nursing  home. 

Medical  care  included  in  the  "life-care 
fee"  or  "founders  fee"  of  a  retirement  home 
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which  is  paid  monthly  or  as  a  lump  sum 
under  an  agreement  with  the  home.  The  de- 
ductible amount  must  be  set  apart  for  medi- 
cal care. 

Cost  of  special  equipment,  such  as  a  mo- 
torized wheelchair  or  autoette.  special  hand 
controls  and  other  st>ecial  equipment  in- 
stalled in  a  car  specifically  for  the  use  of  a 
physically  handicapped  person. 

TAXES 

Real  estate;  general  sales;  State,  local,  or 
foreign  income;  personal  property 

If  the  sales  tax  tables  are  used  in  arriving 
at  your  deduction,  generally  the  only  addi- 
tional sales  taxes  you  may  add  to  the  table 
amount  are  those  you  paid  to  purchase  the 
following  items:  Automobiles,  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes,  and 
material  used  to  build  a  new  home  if  the 
sales  tax  on  the  materials  is  imposed  on  you. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  tables,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  income  any  nontaxable 
income  such  as  social  security,  veterans  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  workmen's 
compensation,  untaxed  part  of  long-term 
capital  gains,  interest  and  dividend  untaxed 
under  the  exclusion,  interest  on  municipal 
bonds,  untaxed  part  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  public  assistsince. 

INTEREST 

Personal  loan;  home  mortgage;  auto  loan; 
loans  on  life  insurance;  installment  pur- 
chases 

Bank  and  Other  General  Purposes  Credit 
Cards 

Deduct  the  finance  charge  added  to  your 

monthly  statement  if  no  part  of  the  charge 

was  for  investigation  fees,  membership  fees, 

loan  fees,  service  charge,  or  similar  charges. 

Points 

When  buying  a  residence,  "points"  are  in- 
terest paid  in  advance.  You  may  deduct  the 
amount  you  pay  as  points  in  the  year  of  the 
payment— if  the  loan  is  used  to  buy  or  im- 
prove your  principal  residence  and  is  se- 
cured by  that  residence.  In  addition,  the 
payment  of  points  must  be  &n  established 
business  practice  in  the  area  where  the  loan 
was  made,  and  the  points  must  not  exceed 
the  number  generally  charged  in  this  area. 

If  the  residence  you  purchase  is  not  your 
principal  resio  ?nce.  you  may  not  deduct  the 
full  amount  fo,-  joints  in  the  year  paid.  In- 
stead, the  prep  Jd  interest  paid  as  points 
must  be  spread  over  the  life  of  the  mort- 
gage, and  it  is  considered  "paid"  and  is  de- 
ductible 'iver  that  period. 

Points  ire  not  deductible  if  they  represent 
charges  for  services  rendered  by  the  lending 
institution  (e.g.,  VA  or  PHA  points  are  not 
deductible  as  interest).  Also,  points  are  not 
deductible  if  paid  by  the  seller.  These  are 
selling  expenses  that  reduce  the  amount  re- 
alized. 

Penalty  for  Prepayment  of  a  Mortgage 

This  Is  deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  Charge  Accounts 

These  finance  charges  may  be  deducted  if 
separately  stated  on  your  bill. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  to  religious, 
charitable,  educational,  scientifc.  or  literary 
organizations  may  be  deducted  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  your  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31. 
Form  1040).  Contributions  to  certain  private 
nonoperating  foundations,  veterans  organi- 
zations, fraternal  societies,  or  nonprofit 
cemetery  companies  are  limited  to  20  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  income  (line  31,  Form 
1040).  There  is  a  limit  of  30  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  for  contributions  of  cer- 
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tain  capital  gain  property.  Special  rules  also 
apply  to  contributions  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty. To  deduct  your  contributions,  you 
must  make  them  in  cash  or  other  property 
before  the  close  of  your  tax  year.  Other 
property  (clothing,  books,  furniture,  etc.)  is 
deducted  at  the  fair  market  value.  You  may 
deduct  contributions  you  charge  to  your 
bank  credit  card  in  the  year  the  charge  is 
made. 

Examples  of  other  charitable  contribu- 
tions include: 

The  cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  that  you 
must  wear  while  performing  charitable  ac- 
tivities. 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (postage,  phone 
calls,  stationery)  while  providing  services 
without  pay  to  a  charitable  organization. 

Payment  of  more  than  the  fair  market 
value  to  an  organization  for  goods,  mer- 
chandise, services,  banquets,  shows,  sporting 
events,  etc. 

You  may  also  deduct  unreimbursed  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  directly  related  to  services 
you  give  to  a  charitable  organization,  such 
as  gas  and  oil  for  your  car.  If  you  want  to 
deduct  actual  expenses,  you  may  use  a 
standard  rate  of  9  cents  a  mile.  In  either 
case  you  may  deduct  parking  fees  and  tolls. 

CASUALTY  OR  THETT  LOSSES 

You  may  deduct  casualty  losses,  such  as 
tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire,  auto  accident 
(provided  not  caused  by  a  willful  act  or  will- 
ful negligence),  or  theft  losses.  The  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  the  decrease  in  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casu- 
alty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  insurance  or  other  recovery,  and,  in 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use. 
by  the  $100  limitation.  Report  you.-  casualty 
or  theft  loss  on  Schedule  A.  If  more  than 
one  item  was  involved  In  a  single  casualty  or 
theft,  or  if  you  had  more  than  one  casualty 
or  theft  during  the  year,  use  Form  4684  for 
computing  your  personal  casualty  loss. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEDUCTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  other  itemized  deduc- 
tions, you  may  deduct  certain  miscellaneous 
expenses  on  Schedule  A.  Form  1040.  A  list 
of  the  most  common  expenses  follows.  For 
more  information,  see  Publication  529,  Mis- 
cellaneous Deductions. 

Educational  expenses 

Amounts  you  paid  for  education  that  is: 
(1)  Required  by  your  employer  to  maintain 
your  position,  or  (2)  for  maintaining  or  im- 
proving skills  you  must  have  in  your  present 
position. 

Business  use  of  your  home 

You  can  deduct  expenses  for  business  use 
of  part  of  your  home  only  if  you  use  that 
part  exclusively  and  continuously  in  your 
work  and  for  the  convenience  of  your  em- 
ployer. 

Employee  expenses 

Examples  of  expenses  you  can  deduct  if 
you  were  not  reimbursed  for  them  are: 

Union  dues. 

Safety  equipment,  small  tools,  and  sup- 
plies you  need  for  your  job. 

Protective  clothing,  such  as  hard  hats  and 
safety  shoes. 

Uniforms  required  by  your  employer 
which  you  cannot  usually  wear  away  from 
work. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  by  your 
employer. 

Costs  of  bond,  if  required  for  employment. 

Physical  examinations  required  by  your 
employer. 
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Dues  to  professional  organizations  and 
chambers  of  commerce. 

Pees  to  employment  agencies  and  other 
costs  to  get  a  new  Job  in  your  present  trade 
or  profession. 

Expenses  of  producing  income 

You  can  deduct  what  you  paid  to  produce 
or  collect  taxable  income  or  to  manage  or 
protect  property  held  for  producing  income. 

Examples  of  these  expenses  are: 

Tax  return  preparation  fees. 

Safe  deposit  box  rental. 

Custodial  (e.g..  trust  accounts)  fees. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Fees  to  collect  interest  or  dividends. 

Gambling  losses,  but  not  more  than  gam- 
bling wirmings. 

CREDITS 

Tax  credits  are  used  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  tax  you  owe.  All  credits  must  be  taken  on 
Form  1040,  with  the  exception  of  the  credit 
for  contributions  to  candidates  for  public 
office  and  the  earned  Income  credit. 

The  most  common  credits  are: 
Credit  for  the  elderly 

You  may  be  able  to  claim  this  credit  and 
reduce  taxes  by  as  much  as  $375  (if  single) 
or  $562.50  (if  married  filing  Jointly)  if  you 
are:  (1)  Age  65  or  over,  or  (2)  under  age  65 
and  retired  under  a  public  retirement 
system. 

For  more  information  see  the  Instructions 
for  Schedule  R  &  RP. 

Earned  income  credit 

If  you  have  a  dependent  child  who  shares 
your  principal  residence  In  the  United 
States,  you  may  be  entitled  to  a  special  pay- 
ment or  credit  of  up  to  $500.  This  is  called 
the  earned  Income  credit.  It  may  come  as  a 
refund  check  or  be  applied  against  any 
taxes  owed.  Generally,  if  you  reported 
earned  Income  and  had  adjusted  gross 
Income  (line  32a.  Form  1040  or  line  10.  Form 
1040A)  of  less  than  $10,000.  you  may  be  able 
to  claim  the  credit. 

Earned  income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
strike  benefits,  other  employee  compensa- 
tion, disability  pensions,  and  net  earnings 
from  self -employment  (generally  the 
amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (Form  1040) 
line  13).  A  married  couple  must  file  a  joint 
return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit.  Certain 
married  persons  living  apart  with  a  depend- 
ent child  may  also  be  eligible  to  claim  the 
credit. 

For  more  Information,  see  Instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040A. 
Credit  for  child  and  dependent  care  expenses 

A  portion  of  certain  payments  made  for 
child  and  dependent  care  may  be  claimed  as 
a  credit  against  tax. 

If  you  maintained  a  household  that  in- 
cluded your  dependent  under  age  15  or  a  de- 
pendent or  spouse  incapable  of  self-care, 
you  may  be  allowed  a  20  percent  credit  for 
employment  related  child  and  dependent 
care  expenses.  These  expenses  must  have 
been  paid  during  the  taxable  year  in  order 
to  enable  i.-u  to  work  either  full  or  part 
time. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  credit  Is 
$400  for  one  qualifying  Individual  and  $800 
for  two  or  more  qualifying  individuals. 

See  Form  2441  for  more  information.  In- 
cluding a  special  rule  for  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated taxpayers. 

RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY  CREDIT 

The  residential  energy  credit  was  designed 
to  encourage  energy  saving  and  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energy  sources.  There 
are  two  energy  credits,  each  with  its  own 
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conditions  and  limits.  These  credits  are 
based  on:  (1)  Costs  for  home  energy  conser- 
vation, and  (2)  costs  for  renewable  energy 
source  property. 

A  credit  of  up  to  $300  may  be  claimed  for 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty Installed  In  or  on  your  principal  resi- 
dence, whether  you  own  or  rent  it.  The  resi- 
dence must  have  been  substantially  com- 
pleted by  April  20.  1977.  Items  eligible  for 
the  credit  are  limited  to  the  following:  Insu- 
lation (fiberglass,  cellulose,  etc.)  for  ceilings, 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  water  heaters,  etc.;  exte- 
rior storm  (or  thermal)  windows  or  doors; 
calking  or  weatherstripping  for  exterior 
windows  or  doors;  a  furnace  replacement 
burner  that  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel 
used;  a  device  to  make  fuel  openings  Jot  a 
heating  system)  more  efficient;  an  electrical 
or  mechanical  furnace  ignition  system  that 
replaces  a  gas  pilot  light;  an  automatic 
energy-saving  setback  thermostat;  and  a 
meter  that  displays  the  cost  of  energy 
usage. 

For  years  beginning  after  1979,  the  maxi- 
mum credit  for  renewable  energy  source 
property  is  $4,000.  Equipment  used  in  the 
production  or  distribution  of  heat  or  elec- 
tricity from  solar,  geothermal.  or  wind 
energy  sources  for  residential  heating,  cool- 
ing, or  other  purposes  may  qualify  for  this 
credit. 

Examples  of  items  which  do  not  qualify 
for  energy  credit  are  the  following:  Carpet- 
ing, drapes,  awnings,  shades,  wood  paneling, 
fire  screens,  new  or  replacement  walls 
(except  for  Insulation  inside  the  walls),  ex- 
terior siding,  heat  pump,  wood  or  peat  burn- 
ing stoves,  fluorescent  lights,  hydrogen 
fueled  residential  equipment,  equipment 
using  wind  energy  for  transportation,  ex- 
penditures for  a  swimming  pool  used  as  an 
energy  storage  medium,  and  greenhouses. 

For  further  information,  consult  the  In- 
structions for  Form  5695,  "Residential 
Energy  Credits,"  and  IRS  PubUcation  903. 
Energy  Oedits  for  Individuals. 

SALE  or  YOXJR  PKRSORAL  RESIDENCX 

You  may  exclude  from  your  gross  income 
some  or  aU  of  your  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  your  principal  residence,  if  you 
meet  certain  age,  ownership,  and  occupancy 
requirements  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change. If  you  were  age  55  or  older  on  the 
date  of  sale  or  exchange  you  may  elect  to 
exclude  up  to  $100,000  of  gain  provided  you 
owned  and  occupied  the  residence  for  3  of 
the  5  years  ending  on  the  date  of  sale  (or  5 
of  8  years  if  you  were  65  or  older  on  the 
date  of  the  sale  or  exchange  and  the  sale 
took  place  before  July  26,  1981).  For  sales  or 
exchanges  after  July  20.  1981,  the  excluda- 
ble amount  is  increased  to  $125,000. 

In  addition,  payment  of  the  tax  on  the 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  your  per- 
sonal residence  in  excess  of  the  excluded 
amount  will  be  deferred  if.  within  18 
months  l>efore  or  18  months  after  the  sale 
or  exchange,  you  buy  and  occupy  another 
residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old  resi- 
dence. For  sales  or  exchanges  after  July  20. 
1981.  the  replacement  period  is  extended  to 
2  years  before  and  after  the  sale.  This  2- 
year  period  also  applies  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  principal  residences  before  July 
20,  1981.  if  the  replacement  period  expires 
after  that  date. 

Taxable  gains  from  the  sale  of  your  resi- 
dence should  be  reported  on  Schedule  D. 
line  2a  or  9a.  Losses  from  such  a  sale  are  not 
deductible.  Form  2119.  Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Principal  Residence,  is  used  to  report  the 
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sale  of  your  principal  residence  whether  or 
not  you  bought  another  one. 

Publication  523,  Tax  Information  on  Sell- 
ing Your  Home,  is  available  at  most  IRS  of- 
fices.* 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  ON: 
WAR.  WEAPONS,  AND  MILI- 
TARY SERVICE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  state  at  the  outset  of  this  entry 
for  my  (x>lleagues,  that  I  do  not  pro- 
fess the  Catholic  faith.  However,  there 
has  been  some  consternation  among 
many  of  my  Catholic  friends,  with 
regard  to  the  true  position  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  the  matter  of 
military  service,  and  yes,  even  the 
matter  o£  nuclear  weapons. 

Ironically,  on  December  7,  1981,  the 
anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Mili- 
tary Vicar  of  the  Catholic  Church,  His 
Eminence,  Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  of 
New  York,  wrote  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  on  the  subject:  of  military  serv- 
ice, of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  defense 
against  unjust  aggression.  Cardinal 
Cooke  does  not  preach  situation 
ethics.  The  same  principles  apply 
today  against  the  international  social- 
ism of  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  all  her  allies  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains,  as  it  did 
against  the  national  socialism  of 
Adolph  Hitler.  Perhaps  it  is  no  acci- 
dent that  Cardinal  Cooke  reiterated 
the  traditional  stand  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  such  matters,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  heinous  act,  that 
would  commit  the  American  soldier  to 
war  and  eventual  victory  over  the 
forces  of  fascism. 

I  have  always  Itnown  that  the  stand 
of  the  Catholic  Church  with  regard  to 
communlfim  has  been  that  there  can 
be  no  collaboration  with  such  satanic 
evil  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  In 
these  days  of  very  questionable  activi- 
ty of  some  Catholic  clergy,  in  support 
of  Marxist  terrorism,  it  is  a  welcome 
blessing  to  note  that  Military  Vicar, 
His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Cooke,  setting 
the  record  straight  against  any  unjust 
aggressor.  Cardinal  Cooke's  position 
for  all  Catholic  military  follows: 

Military  Vicariati:. 
New  York,  N.Y..  December  7,  1981. 

MEMOHANDUM  from  archbishop  RYAN 

Subject:  Enclosed  letter  from  His  Eminence. 

You  will  find  the  enclosed  letter  exceed- 
ingly helpful  in  answering  the  inquiries  of 
your  people  concerning  the  questions  being 
raised  about  matters  of  war.  weapons  and 
military  service. 

The  Cardinal's  letter  is  very  straightfor- 
ward. In  plain  language  it  addresses  the  two 
major  questions  raised:  (1)  What  does  the 
Church  have  to  say  about  military  service; 


(2)  What  does  the  Church  have  to  say  about 
nuclear  weapons? 

His  Eminence  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Church,  he.  himself,  and  all  of  us  here  con- 
tinue to  honor  and  express  our  gratitude  for 
all  who  carry  out  their  military  duties  re- 
sponsibly. There  can  be  no  question  about 
our  nation's  right  and  duty  to  defend  our 
people.  The  letter  provides  guidance  also  in 
the  matter  of  involvement  with  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Church  sees  a  policy  of  deter- 
rence as  less  than  ideal,  but  recognizes  that 
in  the  real  world  it  is  providing  at  least 
some  measure  of  security  while  we  try  to 
achieve  better  approaches  to  peace  with  jus- 
tice. In  the  meanwhile,  the  Church  warns 
that  all  nations  must  seek  multilateral,  not 
unilateral  disarmament,  gradually  and  pru- 
dently, with  careful  safeguards  and  while 
maintaining  adequate  defense. 

You  will  t>e  pleased,  too.  by  the  Cardinal's 
announcement  that  he  is  establishing  a 
House  of  Prayer  and  Study  for  Peace,  as  a 
contribution  to  both  keeping  the  dialogue 
on  these  matters  in  balanced  perspective 
and  advancing  the  cause  of  true  peace 
through  a  combination  of  continuing 
prayer,  study  and  discussion. 

With  warmest  regards  and 
Faithfully  in  Christ. 

Joseph  T.  Ryan, 
Coadjutor  A  rchbishop. 

Military  Vicariate, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  December  7,  1981. 

Dear  Fatheh:  As  we  prepare  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  you  and 
the  people  you  serve  in  the  United  States 
Military  Vicariate  are  very  much  in  my 
thoughts  and  my  prayers. 

I  am  writing  to  you  for  two  purposes.  The 
first  is  to  respond  to  inquiries  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  number  of  you:  the  other  is  to 
tell  you  of  a  new  and  important  project  I 
am  undertaking. 

FMrst.  the  inquiries.  These  have  generally 
sought  further  guidance  for  our  Catholic 
men  and  women  in  uniform  concerning 
issues  that  have  been  raised  here  and 
abroad  involving  the  broad  areas  of  war  and 
peace,  with  special  emphasis  on  nuclear 
weapons.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  share 
the  widespread  concern  over  these  issues. 
There  is  a  pressing  need  to  pursue  peace 
with  Justice  and  to  work  for  the  elimination 
of  war.  Clearly,  the  upward  spiral  in  arma- 
ments and  what  it  implies  must  be  ended. 
All  reasonable  people  know  that  the  alter- 
native could  be  the  complete  collapse  of  so- 
ciety, economic  disaster,  and  even,  conceiv- 
ably, the  destruction  of  civilization  as  we 
know  it.  It  is  encouraging  that  there  are 
government  officials,  church  leaders  and 
men  and  women  of  every  walk  of  life  who 
share  a  growing  sense  of  urgency  and 
common  concern  over  these  matters. 

Bishops  have  a  special  obligation  to  pre- 
sent the  moral  teaching  of  the  Church  and 
to  help  form  the  consciences  of  those  people 
whom  they  serve.  This  is  always  a  demand- 
ing challenge,  and  can  be,  at  times,  an  ago- 
nizing task.  As  Military  Vicar,  of  course.  I 
have  a  special  responsibility  for  the  pastoral 
care  of  all  Catholics  in  military  service.  As 
you  know.  Archbishop  Joseph  T.  Ryan,  our 
Coadjutor,  and  Bishop  John  J.  O'Connor, 
our  Vicar  General,  are  directly  associated 
with  me  in  carrying  out  that  responsibility. 
They  join  with  me  in  this  letter. 

Obviously,  at  this  time,  this  letter  can  ad- 
dress only  very  briefly,  and  in  very  simple 
terms,  the  main  questions  that  are  raised.  A 
much  fuller  ta'eatment  is  found  in  Bishop 
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O'Connor's  book.  In  Defense  of  Life,  which  I 
recommend  for  the  guidance  of  our  people. 
The  key  questions  we  are  most  frequently 
asked  can  be  summarized  in  these  two:  (1) 
Has  the  Church  changed  its  position  on 
military  service?  (2)  Must  a  Catholic  refuse 
to  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  nuclear 
weap>ons? 

(1)  The  Church  and  Military  Service.  This 
can  be  answered  very  directly:  The  Popes, 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  the  Bishops 
of  the  United  States  speaking  as  a  body, 
have  all  l)een  very  clear  on  this  matter.  The 
position  is  perhaps  best  summarized  in  the 
words  of  Vatican  Council  II:  "All  those  who 
enter  the  military  service  in  loyalty  to  their 
country  should  look  upon  themselves  as  the 
custodians  of  the  security  and  freedom  of 
their  fellow  countrymen:  and  when  they 
carry  out  their  duty  properly,  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  maintenance  of  peace." 
^77ie  Church  in  the  Modem  World.)  I  do  not 
feel  that  anything  need  be  added  to  this. 
The  Church  has  not  changed  its  position.  I 
am  personally  proud  of  the  dedication  of 
our  military  men  and  women  and  consider 
them  to  be  true  guardians  of  peace.  They 
and  their  families  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
our  own  nation  and  the  world  at  large  for 
the  sacrifices  they  make  to  try  to  preserve 
peace  with  justice  under  very  demanding 
circumstances. 

(2)  Catholics  and  Nuclear  Weapons.  To 
answer  this  question  is  more  complicated.  It 
requires  understanding  of  several  funda- 
mental principles  and  continuing  study. 

The  Church  has  traditionally  taught  and 
continues  to  teach  that  a  government  has 
both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  protect  its 
people  against  unjust  aggression.  This 
means  that  it  is  legitimate  to  develop  and 
maintain  weapons  systems  to  try  to  prevent 
war  by  "deterring"  another  nation  from  at- 
tacking. Very  simply  put,  police  carry  guns 
for  the  same  reason.  Under  no  circum- 
stances may  a  nation  start  a  war,  any  more 
than  police  could  decide  to  go  out  and  shoot 
people  to  keep  them  from  committing 
crimes!  Popes  have  also  pointed  out  that  a 
nation  may  have  the  obligation  to  protect 
other  nations,  just  as  we  have  the  obligation 
to  go  to  the  defense  of  a  neighbor,  even 
though  a  stranger,  being  attacked. 

Although  the  Church  urges  nations  to 
design  better  ways— ideally,  non-violent 
ways— of  maintaining  peace,  it  recognizes 
that  as  long  as  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  another  nation  would  be  tempted 
U  attack  us  if  we  could  not  retaliate,  we 
have  the  right  to  deter  attack  by  making  it 
clear  that  we  cou'd  retaliate.  In  very  simple 
terms,  this  is  the  "strategy  of  deterrence" 
we  hear  so  much  about.  It  Is  not  a  desirable 
strategy.  It  can  be  terribly  dangerous.  Gov- 
ernment leaders  and  peoples  of  all  nations 
have  a  grave  moral  obligation  to  come  up 
with  alternatives.  But  as  long  as  our  nation 
is  sincerely  trying  to  work  with  other  na- 
tions to  find  a  better  way.  the  Church  con- 
siders the  strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence 
morally  tolerable;  not  satisfactory,  but  tol- 
erable. As  a  matter  of  fact,  millions  of 
people  may  be  alive  In  the  world  today  pre- 
cisely because  government  leaders  in  various 
nations  know  that  if  they  attacked  other 
nations,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  they, 
themselves,  could  suffer  tremendous  losses 
of  human  life  or  even  be  destroyed. 

It  follows  clearly  that  if  a  strategy  of  nu- 
clear deterrence  can  be  morally  tolerated 
while  a  nation  Is  sincerely  trying  to  come  up 
with  a  rational  alternative,  those  who 
produce  or  are  assigned  to  handle  the  weap- 
ons that  make  the  strategy  possible  and 
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workable  can  do  so  In  good  conscience.  The 
Church  does  condemn  the  use  of  any  weap- 
ons, nuclear  or  conventional,  that  would  in- 
discriminately destroy  huge  numbers  of  In- 
nocent people,  such  as  an  entire  city,  or 
weapons  that  would  "blow  up  the  world". 
Every  nation  has  a  grave  moral  obligation  to 
reduce  and  finally  to  get  rid  of  such  weap- 
ons altogether,  but  the  Church  points  out 
that  this  must  be  done  gradually,  with  all 
nations  cooperating,  and  with  prudence. 
The  Church  does  not  require,  nor  have  the 
Popes  of  the  nuclear  age  or  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council  reconunended.  unilateral  disar- 
mament. 

In  Its  "Pastoral  on  the  Church  in  the 
Modem  World. "  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil expressed  the  Church's  position  on  these 
matters  very  clearly,  and  I  t>elieve  It  would 
be  useful  for  you  to  have  the  following  quo- 
tations from  that  Pastoral  available. 

"War  has  not  ceased  to  be  part  of  the 
human  scene.  As  long  as  danger  of  war  per- 
sists and  there  is  no  International  authority 
with  the  necessary  competence  and  power, 
governments  cannot  be  denied  the  right  of 
lawful  self-defense,  once  all  peace  efforts 
have  failed.  State  leaders  and  all  who  share 
the  burdens  of  public  administration  have 
the  duty  to  defend  the  interests  of  their 
people  and  to  conduct  such  grave  matters 
with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  Howev- 
er, it  is  one  thing  to  wage  a  war  of  self-de- 
fense; it  is  quite  another  to  seek  to  impose 
domination  on  another  nation.  The  posses- 
sion of  war  potential  does  not  Justify  the 
use  of  force  for  political  or  military  objec- 
tives. Nor  does  the  mere  fact  that  war  has 
unfortunately  broken  out  mean  that  all  is 
fair  between  the  warring  parties  .  .  . 

"The  development  of  armaments  by 
modem  science  had  immeasurably  magni- 
fied the  horrors  and  wickedness  of  war. 
Warfare  conducted  with  these  weapons  can 
Inflict  immense  and  indiscriminate  havoc 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  legiti- 
mate defense.  Indeed  If  the  Idnd  of  weapons 
now  stocked  in  the  arsenals  of  the  great 
powers  were  to  be  employed  to  the  fullest, 
the  result  would  only  be  the  almost  com- 
plete reciprocal  slaughter  of  one  side  by  the 
other,  not  to  speak  of  the  widespread  devas- 
tation that  would  foUow  in  the  world  and 
the  deadly  after  effects  resulting  from  the 
use  of  such  arms  .  .  . 

Since  peace  must  be  bom  of  mutual  trust 
between  peoples  instead  of  being  forced  on 
nations  through  dread  of  arms,  all  must 
work  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and 
make  a  real  beginning  of  disarmament,  not 
unilaterally  Indeed  but  at  an  equal  rate  on 
all  sides,  on  the  basis  of  agreements  and 
backed  up  by  genuine  and  effective  guaran- 
tees." 

A  nation  must  ask  itself  every  day:  "How 
much  defense  is  enough?  How  much  la  too 
much?"  It  is  a  matter  of  balance.  All  life 
must  be  considered  precious,  because  every 
human  being  is  maide  in  God's  Image.  A 
nation  must  use  resources  to  protect  the 
unbom,  the  weak,  the  old,  the  helpless,  the 
sick,  the  Imprisoned,  the  homeless,  the 
poor— those  who  most  need  the  nation's  pro- 
tection and  support.  The  question  of  how 
much  the  United  States  spends  on  military 
defense  Involves  a  number  of  technical 
Issues  about  which  I  have  no  special  exper- 
tise. The  people  at  large  and  their  elected 
representatives  have  the  right  and  duty  to 
question  all  aspects  of  the  national  budget. 
Including  allocations  for  defense.  This  Is  one 
of  the  great  values  and  obligations  of  living 
In  a  democracy.  We  must  be  gravely  con- 
cerned at  all  times  about  the  needs  of  the 
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poor  and  assure  that  appropriate  provision 
Is  made  for  those  needs. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  very  careful 
about  assuming  that  reductions  in  defense 
spending  would  automatically  or  completely 
solve  such  problems  as  poverty,  hunger  and 
disease  In  our  nation  or  the  world.  These 
Issues  are  tremendously  complex  and  re- 
quire many  other  changes  in  society  before 
they  can  be  adequately  resolved.  We  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  effect  such  changes 
and  to  resolve  such  problems,  but  even 
while  engaged  in  efforts  to  do  so.  a  nation 
must  simultaneously  defend  all  its  people, 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  against  unjust 
aggression.  There  would  be  little  point  in  a 
nation's  spending  all  its  resources  on  feed- 
ing, clothing,  housing  and  educating  the 
poor,  and  on  other  needs,  only  to  leave  all 
its  people  defenseless  If  attacked.  We  must 
remember,  also,  that  these  concerns  are  not 
the  responsibilities  of  senior  government  of- 
ficials alone.  Every  individual  in  uniform 
and  every  civilian  directly  Involved  in  na- 
tional defense,  and  particularly  in  defense 
industry,  must  be  conscious  of  the  many 
needs  of  the  nation,  especially  the  needs  of 
the  poor,  and  use  the  nation's  resources  re- 
sponsibly, with  meticulous  honesty  and 
care. 

I  know  that  you  and  our  people  may  be 
faced  with  difficult  decisions  in  the  future, 
and  I  will  try  to  keep  you  appraised  of  the 
Church's  position  in  each  problem  situation. 
I  am  well  aware  that  a  wide  variety  of  opin- 
ions have  been  expressed  by  some  people 
concerning  the  directions  in  which  they 
think  the  Church  should  be  moving.  My  re- 
sponsibility as  I  see  it,  as  your  bishop,  is  to 
advise  you  of  the  official  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Archbishop  Ryan.  Bishop  O'Connor  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  these  comments  will 
provide  at  least  modest  assistance  to  all 
those  in  uniform  trying  to  serve  honorably 
in  the  cause  of  peace  with  Justice  for  all. 
Should  specific  questions  or  problems  arise 
which  you  feel  require  further  comment, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  us. 

Now  to  the  second  part  of  this  letter  and 
to  the  new  and  Important  venture  on  which 
we  are  embarking,  and  for  which  we  need 
the  support  of  your  prayers  and  moral  en- 
couragement. 

Almost  10  years  ago  I  issued  a  "Pastoral 
Message  for  Peace"  In  which  I  urged  that 
all  of  us  together  face  the  problem  of  war 
and  begin  to  develop  an  instrumentality  to 
prevent  future  wars.  In  that  Pastoral  I  as- 
serted what  I  believe  Just  as  strongly  today, 
"that  if  we  do  not.  with  deliberate  speed,  de- 
velop the  means  of  war-prevention  and 
make  impossible  the  waging  of  war  by  any 
nation  on  this  earth,  we  run  the  risk  of  wit- 
nessing, in  our  own  time,  the  very  end  of 
human  history". 

Therefore,  as  Military  Vicar  for  Catholics 
and  their  families  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Veterans  Administra- 
tion I  am  preparing  to  establish  a  House  of 
Prayer  and  Study  for  Peace.  It  is  absolutely 
Imperative  that  we  beg  God's  help  in  con- 
tinuing prayer,  if  we  are  to  solve  problems 
beyond  our  mere  human  powers  and  miti- 
gate or  end  the  sufferings  of  war.  At  the 
same  time.  It  Is  essential  that  we  utilize  our 
finest  human  resources  of  spirit  and  intel- 
lect, bringing  together  scientists,  scholars 
and  others  to  study  and  plan  and  pray  to 
help  the  world  achieve  peace  with  justice. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  The  House  of  Prayer 
and  Study  for  Peace  will  open  early  In  the 
New  Year  under  the  Immediate  supervision 
of  the  Vicar  General  of  the  MUitary  Vicar- 
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iate.  Bishop  John  J.  O'Connor  who  will  also 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
of  Advisors  will  include  men  and  women 
representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  occupa- 
tions and  disciplines.  The  daily  activities  of 
prayer  and  study  will  be  supported  and  car- 
ried out  by  a  small  staff  of  religious  and  lay 
persons  in  residence  in  the  House  itself. 
Staff  members  will  communicate  with  indi- 
viduals and  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  in  an  effort  to  pool  resources 
and  share  findings,  and  will  simultaneously 
try  to  encourage  individuals  and  institutions 
everywhere  to  join  In  prayer  that  peace 
with  Justice  will  become  a  reality  for  all  hu- 
manity in  our  lifetime.  With  our  Holy 
Father,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  we  believe  that 
peace  is  possible.  This  belief  must  guide  and 
permeate  all  our  efforts. 

As  Military  Vicar,  I  must  emphasize  that 
the  activities  of  The  House  of  Prayer  and 
Study  for  Peace  will  be  carried  out  with  re- 
spect for  all  who  are  dedicated  to  the  same 
objective,  whatever  be  the  approach  they 
follow  in  accord  with  their  own  convictions 
in  conscience,  including  the  maintenance  of 
sufficient  armed  force  to  deter  aggression 
and  the  exploration  of  strategies  of  non-vio- 
lence. 

Finally,  the  hallmark  of  the  House  of 
Prayer  and  Study  for  Peace  will  be  the 
maxim  of  Pope  Paul  VI:  If  You  Wish  Peace, 
Dejend  Life.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  are  to 
expect  Ood's  help  In  ending  war  and  achiev- 
ing peace  with  justice,  we  must  root  our  ef- 
forts in  a  recognition  of  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  all  human  life,  the  unborn,  the  aged, 
the  poverty  stricken,  the  oppressed,  the 
sick,  the  diseased,  the  imprisoned,  the  help- 
less of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  races,  creeds 
and  ethnic  origins. 

More  detailed  informat  jn  on  the  House 
of  Prayer  and  Study  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  near  future.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
announce  this  initiative  during  the  holy 
season  of  Advent,  the  period  of  prayerful 
preparation  for  the  great  feast  of  the  Birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  During  Advent  I 
myself  will  be  praying  each  day  that  this 
venture  will  advance  the  cause  of  peace  with 
justice  for  the  world  at  large,  and  to  this 
end  will  be  asking  the  very  special  help  of 
the  Mother  of  Jesus,  Mary  the  Queen  of 
Peace. 

On  Christmas  Day.  after  Midnight  Mass 
In  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral.  I  shall  fly  di- 
rectly to  Korea,  to  spend  the  Christmas 
season  with  our  military  families  there,  in 
Japan  and  Okinawa,  stopping  in  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  return  trip  to  participate  in  a 
regional  conference  with  our  priests  in  that 
area.  I  embark  on  this  trip  with  the  same 
Joy  of  anticipation  I  have  experienced 
during  the  past  thirteen  Christmas  seasons 
of  visiting  with  the  wonderful  people  who 
do  so  much  for  our  own  country  and  for  the 
world  at  large,  and  do  it  so  quietly  and 
gracefully,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
They  and  their  brothers  and  sisters  all  over 
the  world  will  share  in  my  Christmas 
Masses  together  with  you.  and  I  ask  the 
kindness  of  a  remembrance  in  yours  for  all 
of  us  here. 

Faithfully  yours  In  Christ, 

Terence  Cardinal  Cooke. 

Military  Vtcar.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELLIS  M.  IVEY.  JR. 

HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  re- 
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markable  man  who  resides  in  my  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Ellis  M.  Ivey,  Jr.  Mr.  Ivey  is 
a  native  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  but  since  his 
move  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  1941,  he 
has  risen  to  a  stature  within  our  com- 
munity of  which  few  people  can  boast. 

Today,  as  Ellis  Evey  prepares  to 
retire  as  general  manager  of  the  Sagi- 
naw Steering  Gear  Division  of  General 
Motors  Corp.,  he  is  respected  as  a  cap- 
tain of  industry  and  a  champion  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

In  January  of  1942  Ellis  Ivey  began 
his  career  as  a  foreman  at  Saginaw 
Steering  Gear.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
joined  the  U.S.  Army  and  served  for 
nearly  3  years  in  the  South  Pacific 
theater. 

Upon  his  return  from  military  duty 
in  1945,  Ivey  was  named  time  study  en- 
gineer and  soon  promoted  to  tool  su- 
pervisor. Recognizing  his  managerial 
genius.  General  Motors  promoted  his 
to  supervisor  of  work  standards  in 
June  1956.  In  1957  he  was  promoted 
again  to  plant  manager,  then  to  divi- 
sonal  worlss  manager  in  1964,  and  fi- 
nally to  general  manager  in  March 
1970. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  known  Ellis, 
he  has  always  been  a  can  do  man.  He 
has  asserted  his  effective  and  aggres- 
sive leadership  not  only  in  America's 
industrial  realm,  but  in  civic  matters 
as  well. 

Ellis  Ivey's  accomplishments  are  im- 
pressive and  many.  Let  me  list  a  few  of 
them.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  Greater 
Saginaw  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
YMCA  Industrial  Management  Club, 
the  Torch  Club,  and  the  Saginaw 
Club.  He  has  also  devoted  hours  of  his 
time  to  the  betterment  of  our  commu- 
nity by  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  General 
Motors  Institute.  He  served  two  terms 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Saginaw  General  Hospital,  and  two 
terms  as  president  of  the  United  Way 
of  Saginaw  County. 

Ellis  also  served  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Lake  Huron  Area  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  4  years, 
and  is  presently  vice  president.  He  is 
the  Saginaw  County  chairman  for  the 
Savings  Bond  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Michigan  National 
Molecular  Institute,  a  member  of  the 
business  advisory  council  of  Central 
Michigan  University,  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  School  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering  at  Clemson  Uni- 
versity. S.C..  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  fellows  of  the  Saginaw  Valley 
State  College,  where  he  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree.  He 
is  also  the  corporation's  key  executive 
for  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  heard  this  list 
of  outstanding  contributions  and  ac- 
complishments, I  am  sure  that  you 
and  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  will  agree  that  it  will  be  a  sad  oc- 
casion when  Ellis  Ivey  retires  as  gener- 
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al  manager  of  Saginaw  Steering  Gear. 
I  know  that  all  those  who  he  worked 
with,  and  all  those  who  worked  for 
him,  will  miss  his  leadership. 

Yet,  the  vast  energies  he  has  devot- 
ed to  our  community  organizations 
and  charitable  activities  have  made 
Ellis  Ivey  a  pillar  of  strength  within 
these  organizations  and  have  won  him 
friends  throughout  the  community. 
His  retirement  from  Saginaw  Steering 
Gear  will  only  open  the  door  to  many 
new  and  ongoing  successful  endeavors. 

Ellis  Ivey  is  a  truly  outstanding  man 
and  a  special  friend.  As  his  Congress- 
man, I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  him  this  special  tribute. 
On  behalf  of  the  Saginaw  Community, 
I  wish  to  extend  our  heartiest  thanks 
and  every  best  wish  to  Ellis  Ivey  and 
his  family  on  his  retirement.^ 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  comjnittee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  4,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  previous  agricultural 
embargoes. 

324  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
S.  1828,  providing  for  special  tax  treat- 
ment of  partnerships  between  thrift 
institutions  and  others. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
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of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  on  S.  1828.  pro- 
viding for  special  tax  treatment  of 
partnerships  between  thrift  institu- 
tions and  others. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Venezuela  pro- 
posed arms  sale. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  begin  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  congressional  support  agencies,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment. 

301  Russell  Building 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  January. 
2128  Raybum  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  John  W.  Hernandez,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Administrator  of   the   Environmental 
Protection  Agency  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

J-EBRUARY  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  pro- 
posed budget  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
capacity,  distribution  and  status  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  327  and  H.R. 
1486.  bills  establishing  the  protection 
island  national  wildlife  refuge  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Wash.,  and  H.R.  1952. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983.  and  1984  for  certain  conservation 
programs  on  military  reservations  and 
public  lands. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hesirlngs  on  the  President's  Jan- 
uary 28,  1982,  certification  concerning 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1030,  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  (Public  Law  90-618)  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  importers  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  providing  for  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  Federal  felo- 
nies committed  with  firearm  or  de- 
structive devices. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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FEBRUARY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  bank  holding  compa- 
nies  to   establish   securities  affiliates 
which  could  underwrite  municipal  rev- 
enue bonds  and  operate,  advise,  and 
sell  shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

*Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  resume  markup  of  S.  1182,  proposed 

Longshoremens  and  Harbor  Workers 

Compensation    Act    Amendments    of 

1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  conunlttee  resolu- 
tions requesting  funds  for  operating 
expenses  for  1982. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3782.  permit- 
ting   the    steamship    vessel.    Oceanic 
Constitution,   to  enter  the  Hawaiian 
Island  cruise  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations     and     other     committee 
business. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1785, 
Increasing  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  Im- 
mediate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  their 
official  position,  broadening  the  defi- 
nition of  the  types  of  positions  an  indi- 
vidual is  barred  from  upon  conviction, 
increasing    the    time    of    disbarment 
from  5  to  10  years,  escrowlng  a  con- 
victed official's  salary  for  the  duration 
of  his  appeal,  and  clarifying  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
lating to  detecting  and  Investigating 
criminal  violations  relating  to  ERISA. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  refugee 
assistance  regulation  changes. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  establish  securities  affiliates 
which  could  underwrite  municipal  rev- 
enue bonds  and  operate,  advise,  and 
sell  shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  995.  providing 
for  contribution  of  damages  in  anti- 
trust price- fixing  suits. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  o[>erat- 
Ing  expenses  for  1982. 

301  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  construction  grants  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Army  programs. 

212  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in   the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Conunlttee.  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  F^iels  Corporation. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
EInvironment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  evaluate  the  water- 
way user  charge  study,  authorized  by 
section  205  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
502). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans  and  International 
Operations,  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  acid  rain. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  highway  bridge 
replacement    and    rehabilitation    pro- 
gram. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  974.  proposed 
Handgun  Crime  Control  Act  of  1981. 
and  other  related  measures. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  ISll,  clarifying 
the  determination  of  the  definition  of 
a  country  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in  enforcing 
the  trade  agreement  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  responding  to  for- 
eign practices  that  are  Inconsistent 
with  trade  agreement  provisions  or 
burden  or  restrict  U.S.  commerce. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975  and  S.  1992,  bills  extending  the 
effects  of  certain   provisions  of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1982. 

301  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  domestic 
programs  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  and 
the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  Air  Force  programs. 

212  Russell  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   conduct   of 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  legis- 
lation relating  to  land  conveyances, 
exchanges  and  private  relief  (S.  835,  S. 
1501.  S.  1519.  H.R.  1528,  H.R.  1543,  S. 
1242  (H.R.  2820),  S.  982.  S.  1546.  S. 
1767,  S.  706.  H.R.  2863.  and  H.R.  2475). 
3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
proposed  budget  reductions  in  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Ethical  Prob- 
lems in  Medicine. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, Department  of  Justice. 

2300  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  receiving 
testimony  from  officials  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration 

412  Russell  Building 

FEBRUARY  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  698.  assisting  the 
Yuma  County  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion,  Arizona,   to   relocate   the   head- 
quarters of  such  association:   S.   933, 
authorizing  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Belle    Fourche    Irrigation    project    in 
South  Dakota:  S.  1409,  authorizing  the 
enlargement  of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
and   Reservoir    in    Wyoming;    and   S. 
1628,  providing  that  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  of  1948  be  available  for  all 
projects  governed  by  Federal  reclama- 
tion acts. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  bank  holding  compa- 
nies  to   establish   securities  affiliates 
which  could  underwrite  municipal  and 
revenue   bonds,   and   operate,   advise, 
and  sell  shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761. 
S.   1976.  and  S.   1992.  bills  extending 
the  effects  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  National  Mediation  Board, 
OSHA  Review  Commission,  and  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  tuid  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  receiving 
testimony  from  officials  of  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions.      , 

I  2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

1235  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  House  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation  es- 
tablishing employment  training  poli- 
cies. 1 

I  2175  Raybum  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
southern    Nevada    culinary    workers' 
pension  fund. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  employment  training  poli- 
cies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  encouraging  small 
business  investment  in  free  enterprise 
in  nationally  distressed  areas. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  investigate  certain 
fraudulent  conunodlty  investments. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans'  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  fiscal  year  1983. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  to  review  activities  of  the  Office 
of  the  Director.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  current  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  fi- 
nancial institution  practices  restricting 
Individuals  from  withdrawing  funds 
represented  by  checks  deposited  to 
their  accounts. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subconunit- 
tee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    economic 
impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761.  S. 
1975,  and  S.  1992,  bills  extending  the 
effects   of  certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
southern    Nevada    culinary    workers' 
pension  fund. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  busings. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  Its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
reconunendations  which  It  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  cer- 
tain   fraudulent    commodity     Invest- 
ments. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  licensing 
procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  licens- 
ing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  conduct  of 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  economic 
Impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects   of  certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  employment  training  poli- 
cies. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

318  Russell  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  Investigate  cer- 
tain   fraudulent    commodity     invest- 
ments. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
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FEBRUARY  26 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  employment  training  poli- 
cies. 

2175  Raybum  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  scientific  activities  overseas, 
and  retirement  pay  for  commissioned 
officers,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  capacity,  distribution,  and  status 
of  the  strategic  petroleimi  reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  I*ublic  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  Its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  It  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

11:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1982.  and  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  Implement  the 
postal  patron  provisions  of  Public  Law 
97-69,  strengthening  and  clarifying 
the  congressional  franking  law. 

301  Russell  Building 


MARCH  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To    resume    hearings    to   review    those 
items   in   the   President's   budget   for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative    jurisdiction    and    consider 
recommendations  which  It  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  stress  on  the  family  caused  by  the 
workplace. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:30  a.in. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America,  and  World  War  I  vet- 
erans' legislative  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Services  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  I*ublic  Works 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  operation  of 
American  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

412  Russell  Building 
2:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Army  Cemeterial  Expenses,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

i4200  Dirksen  Building 
ons 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
refugee  programs.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

(1114  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  bi'.dget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  human 
development  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
I  1114  Dirksen  Building 

'        MARCH  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3663.  revising 
the    regulation    of   motor   carriers   of 
passengers. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within    the    committee's    jurisdiction 
with    a   view    toward    submitting    its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


February  3,  1982 


MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  resume  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in   the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's    jurisdiction     with     a     view 


toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in   the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's    Jurisdiction     with     a     view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary reccHnmendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  railroad  finsmcial  assist- 
ance program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  edu- 
cation block  grant  programs.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(New  York  City  loan  program). 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


February  3,  1982 


To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  impact 
aid.  vocational  and  adult  education,  li- 
braries, and  learning  resources  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services,  and  handicapped  re- 
search programs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
educational  research,  and  training  ac- 
tivities overseas.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Post-secondary 
Education  (FIPSE),  and  education  sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
institutions,  Howard  University,  de- 
partmental management  (salaries  and 
expenses),  and  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  in  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  railroad  safety  program. 
Department  of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of   sex    education    pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recontunenda- 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
tarism in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  14 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
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ties  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 

Labor  and  Humain  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop)osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19J3  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  title  X  of   the  Public 
Health    Service    Act    relating    to    the 
health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  activ- 
ity. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA),  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

I         APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

11114  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

I        APRIL  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  social 
support  systems. 

j  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m.      | 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold   hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 
2:00  p.m.  " 
Appropriations 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

tlll4  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration.      I 

I  1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Sutwommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

11114  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


MAYS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

I     MAY  6 
10:00  a.m 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
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1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

1114  P'rksen  Building 

MAY  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 
^  1224  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
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for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 


FEBRUARY  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1182.  proposed  Longshoremens  and 
Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  and  S.  1785.  pro- 
posed Labor  Management  Racketeer- 
ing Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  grateful.  O  God,  for  good 
and  gracious  people  whose  lives  are 
filled  with  such  joy  and  whose  actions 
are  full  of  devoted  service  that  we  ben- 
efit by  their  presence.  We  thank  You 
that  the  radiant  spirits  of  others  en- 
courage us  and  help  give  meaning  to 
our  lives.  In  spite  of  the  worries  and 
concerns  of  our  time,  grant  to  all  of  us 
the  perspective  of  Your  kingdom 
where  peace  and  good  will  will  reign 
among  people  and  love  will  be  the 
measure  of  our  relationships.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  1.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


SHAME  ON  RONALD  W.  REAGAN 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  appalled  that  President 
Reagan  is  giving  $55  million  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  to  the  nun-kill- 
ers in  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 
I  am  equally  appalled  by  General 
Haig's  statement  that  America  will  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  win  the  war  in  El 
Salvador. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  declared  war  in 
El  Salvador.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
the  President  has  declared  war  on  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  and  the  working 
people  of  this  country.  He  cannot  find 
money  to  help  our  own  citizens  but  he 
can  find  $55  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  go  to  the  nun-killers  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador. 

I  say,  shame.  Ronald  W.  Reagan- 
shame. 


NATURAL  GAS  PRICES:  SPEED- 
ING UP  DEREGULATION 
MAKES  NO  SENSE 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  weeks,  consumers  in 
my  part  of  the  country  have  been  hit 
by  dramatically  increased  natural  gas 
bills.  Many  have  found  themselves 
with  bills  that  more  than  doubled  in 
just  1  month  even  in  spite  of  real  ef- 
forts to  conserve.  There  is  no  question 
about  what  that  does  to  the  plans  of 
budget-conscious  families  and  busi- 
nesses. It  makes  them  wonder  just 
what  they  can  do  to  keep  their  own 
budgets  balanced. 

But  while  this  is  going  on,  the  ad- 
ministration is  still  sending  out  mixed 
signals  about  what  it  plans  to  do  with 
regard  to  natural  gas  pricing  policy. 
There  is  still  talk  from  the  administra- 
tion about  going  ahead  with  plans  to 
speedup  the  phased-in  deregulation 
that  was  written  into  law  several  years 
ago.  When  we  are  supposedly  trying  to 
get  inflation  rates  down,  that  makes 
absolutely  no  sense  at  all. 

It  is  evident  to  me,  from  listening  to 
a  good  number  of  Kansans,  that  we 
cannot  and  should  not  even  consider 
expediting  the  further  decontrol  of 
natural  ga«  prices.  To  do  so  would  be  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  the  people  of  this 
country  we  are  supposed  to  be  working 
to  protect  from  inflation.  I  would  hope 
that  the  President  will  reconsider  his 
position,  or  else  he  will  suffer  a  major 
defeat  in  Congress. 


AS  WENT  TELEVISION  MANUFAC- 
TURING, SO  WILL  GO  COMPUT- 
ERS 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever happened  to  the  once  dominant 
U.S.  color  television  manufacturing  in- 
dustry? Some  of  us  remember  when 
there  was  one,  making  products  the 
world  wanted,  employing  men  and 
women,  and  generating  profits  that  re- 
sulted from  American  innovation. 

But  those  days  are  gone.  Today,  our 
manufacturers  are  reduced  to  the  final 
stages  of  manufacturing  only.  If  they 
have  survived  at  all.  they  are  putting 
subassemblies  together  in  cabinets, 
and  marketing  what,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  a  foreign-made  prod- 
uct. 1 


Color  televisions,  or  their  subassem- 
blies are  now  made  in  Japan  because 
the  Japanese  found  a  way  to  destroy 
the  ability  of  American  manufacturers 
to  compete. 

I  am  not  talking  about  fair  competi- 
tion by  the  Japanese.  I  am  talking 
about  predatory  practices. 

In  1976,  color  televisions  were  selling 
here  for  half  of  the  price  charged  by 
Japanese  companies  in  their  own 
country.  U.S.  products  could  have 
competed  and  won  a  significant 
market  share  in  Japan.  But  the  Japa- 
nese closed  their  markets  to  us,  so  we 
could  not  get  the  benefits  of  the  new 
product  we  had  developed. 

The  Japanese  companies,  with  as- 
sistance from  their  Government,  had 
their  domestic  market  all  to  them- 
selves. After  selling  millions  of  units  to 
their  own  people  and  building  up  a 
home-based  industry  free  from  Ameri- 
can competition,  the  Japanese  under- 
cut the  American  price  and  flooded  us 
with  color  televisions. 

The  result  was  predictable.  Ameri- 
can producers  were  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  markets  open  for  the 
Japanese  to  exploit.  If  Americans  had 
been  allowed  into  the  Japanese  mar- 
kets as  rightfully  they  should  have 
been,  there  would  have  been  fair  com- 
petition, and  I  would  not  be  remarking 
on  the  subject  today. 

Let  me  point  out  one  thing  to  my 
colleagues:  As  went  color  televisions, 
soon  will  go  computers  and  commer- 
cial aircraft. 

Will  the  Japanese  play  fair  in  those 
markets?  When  was  the  last  time  they 
played  fair? 

Are  we  going  to  sit  here  and  let  it 
happen?  I  for  one,  will  not. 

Shortly,  I  will  introduce  legislation 
to  provide  appropriate  response  to  the 
way  Japan  has  done  business  all  these 
years. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  remarks  made 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  Mr.  Wright. 

His  plea  for  patience  and  under- 
standing in  the  case  of  the  El  Salvador 
Government  is  in  the  great  bipartisan 
tradition  of  American  foreign  policy. 


□  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  durmg  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  Wright  got  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  He  reminded  us  that  President 
Duarte  of  El  Salvador  is  the  only  hope 
of  democratic  values  and  human 
rights  in  that  country. 

The  choice  is  not  between  Duarte 
and  democracy  as  some  say.  The 
choice  is  between  Duarte  and  terror- 
ism of  the  left  and  right.  The  electoral 
process  will  go  forward  under  Duarte's 
leadership. 

To  those  who,  in  Mr.  Wright's 
words,  have  been  seduced  by  the 
"siren  song"  of  leftist  propaganda,  I 
can  only  ask:  Can  you  tell  me  of  any 
country  that  has  ever  fallen  to  Marx- 
ist-Leninist terrorists  and  had  free 
elections? 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  brought  reason  and  logic  and  good 
sense  to  bear  on  a  difficult  problem. 
We  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAF- 
TER CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  389, 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE,  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereaf- 
ter to  consider  in  the  House  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  389)  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand 
it.  the  gentleman  is  asking  unanimous 
consent  merely  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  or  on  the  entire 
urgent  supplemental? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right,  CCC 
to  be  considered  in  the  House.  May  I 
point  out  what  is  involved  here? 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  only  means  the 
CCC? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  are  three 
other  items. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  will 
take  those  separately? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes;  take  them  sep- 
arately. They  were  introduced  sepa- 
rately and  will  be  taken  up  separately. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Under  his 
reservation  of  objection.  I  might  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
request  to  bring  up  this  supplemental 
for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  is 
it  next  week  sometime,  a  date  certain? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  said  tomorrow  or 
any  other  date.  Of  course,  it  is  up  to 
the  leadership  to  make  that  determi- 
nation. I  did  not  know  what  they 
might  say. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  might  say  that  my 
concern  or  reservation  would  have  to 
do  with  taking  it  up  in  the  House 
where  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
amendment,  although  there  is  re- 
served for  the  minority  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. Would  the  gentleman  give  us 
some  assurance  that  maybe  some  of 
our  fears  could  be  allayed  and  we 
might  withdraw  the  reservation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Certainly.  I  think  it 
should  be,  and  may  I  describe  why. 
This  has  to  do  with  a  direct  appropria- 
tion. As  we  all  know,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  a  legal  respon- 
sibility to  support  prices  through 
loans,  payments,  and  otherwise. 

It  is  against  the  law  for  them  to  fail 
to  do  that.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
another  law  that  says  that  if  they  do 
it  without  having  the  money,  that 
that  is  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Our  committee,  in  view  of  the  urgen- 
cy of  this  matter,  and  as  I  understand 
it,  the  money  will  run  out  (>erhaps  in  a 
week,  under  this  request.  In  view  of 
the  urgency.  I  have  heard  of  several 
things  that  have  developed  since,  but 
at  that  time  the  reason  we  did  this  was 
so  that  we  could  get  this  on  through 
and  prevent  a  stalemate  and  violation 
of  the  law  either  way.  If  they  do  sup- 
port the  prices,  they  are  in  violation  of 
law.  If  they  do  not.  they  are  in  viola- 
tion. So.  what  we  do  here,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  is  familiar  with  this, 
is  to  restore  prior  losses,  which  limits 
it  to  that  and  all  of  these  other  things 
of  which  I  was  aware,  and  one  of  them 
I  had  not  heard  of  at  the  time.  I  sug- 
gested this  approach.  I  did  talk  to  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska  on  the  committee 
and  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

We  restored  capital  impairment  that 
occurred  prior  to  that  so  we  could 
keep  this  from  becoming  a  Christmas 
tree  from  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  and  get  on  with  our  business,  be- 
cause it  is  a  real  emergency.  So,  by 
doing  it  this  way  we  tried  to  avoid  any 
amendments  that  would  change  it  and 
delay  its  progress.  The  losses  have 
been  incurred.  There  is  authority  for 
the  appropriation.  If  you  open  it  up  to 
all  sorts  of  amendments,  you  invite 
dangerous  delay.  We  thought  it  better 
to  do  it  this  way. 

There  is  one  other  secondary  bene- 
fit. It  does  not  make  us  reach  the  top 
limit,  which  could  cause  us  some  trou- 
ble in  the  authorization  if  we  had  not 
done  it  this  way.  So,  I  think  if  we  rec- 
ognize the  absolute  emergency,  it  is 
wise  for  us  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  not  pick  up  barnacles  that  it 
would  if  we  handled  it  in  another 
manner. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  what  effect 
this  might  have  with  respect  to  what 
has  become  a  rather  controversial 
item  in  the  restoration  of  Conmiodity 
Credit,  having  to  do  with  those  loans 
or  foodstuffs  shipped  to  Poland? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  This  money  that  we 
have  restored— the  capital  impair- 
ment—would not  touch  that  side.  top. 
or  bottom.  It  would  not  affect  that  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  either  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia or  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  want  a  followup  ques- 
tion on  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  unanimous- 
consent  request,  it  would  bring  this, 
the  CCC  bill  or  appropriation,  into  the 
House,  and  therefore,  will  be  not  sub- 
ject to  amendments,  but  the  motion  to 
recommit  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  would  always 
be  in  order.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  apologize  for 
not  being  in  the  committee  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  met  Friday  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  chance  we  had.  I 
recognize  that  the  gentleman  is  a  valu- 
able member  of  the  committee,  but  it 
came  up  quickly  and  we  had  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  My  concern  goes  to  the 
point  raised  by  the  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Michel.  That  is  the  question  of 
CCC  credit  moneys  going  to  relieve 
the  pressure  in  Poland. 

D  1115 

Let  me  speak  briefly  to  my  concern. 
If  the  gentleman's  bill  does  not  sdlow 
the  $5  billion  that  might  be  available 
to  serve  that  purpose,  it  nonetheless 
does  relieve  pressure  elsewhere.  Some- 
thing occurred  just  recently  that 
should  be  of  concern  to  our  committee 
which  is  so  concerned  about  the  Amer- 
ican farmer;  that  is  that  it  is  apparent 
that  banks  indicated  they  were  going 
to  need  $71  million.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, when  a  creditor  so  re- 
quests, if  it  is  a  formal  request,  then 
suddenly  the  person  who  received  the 
loan  in  the  first  place  is  in  default. 

My  concern  is  to  make  certain  that 
if  in  the  future  CCC  is  going  to  give 
out  that  money,  there  be  a  formal  re- 
quest from  the  creditors.  I  suggest 
that  might  be  a  technical  amendment 
to  the  bill  that  could  be  handled  In 
committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis),  that  I 
have  the  same  concern  he  has,  but  I 
have  concern  about  other  situations  in 
our  50  States.  That  is  the  reason  we 
restore  capital  impairment  so  as  not  to 
get  into  that,  because  at  the  end  of 
the  week  all  the  folks  dealing  with 
CCC  may  be  violating  the  law  in  one 
way  or  another.  They  will  be  violating 
the  law  if  they  do  not  make  these 
loans  and  payments.  That  is  one  law. 
As  to  another  piece  of  legislation,  if 
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they  do  it  without  the  money,  they  are 
violating  the  law. 

Realizing  the  real  emergency  we 
moved  as  promptly  as  possible.  I  had 
not  heard  of  the  particular  Polish 
problem  at  that  time.  I  do  not  think  it 
had  arisen  as  far  as  the  press  is  con- 
cerned. But  I  am  aware,  having  gone 
through  this  last  year  and  from  the 
Senate  hearings,  I  wanted  it  where 
these  things  could  be  handled  on  the 
merits  and  on  the  hearings. 

I  had  not  heard  of  this,  but  there 
are  other  very  urgent  problems  which 
were  the  basis  of  our  action.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  one  item,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  get  this  through  as 
soon  as  possible.  That  is  the  reason  we 
wrote  it  like  this,  so  the  matters  could 
be  settled.  As  I  said,  I  had  not  heard  of 
this  one  at  this  time.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  when  we  get  to  everybody 
In  particular,  there  is  no  telling  what 
would  show  up  if  we  have  a  direct  ap- 
propriation with  all  manner  of  un- 
known amendments  in  view  of  the  ur- 
gency. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  committee  chairman. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, addressing  myself  to  the  specific 
concern,  could  we  solve  the  problem 
under  a  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Definitely  so.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis).  He  has  been  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. If  the  gentleman  would  read 
the  language  he  would  like  to  insert, 
we  will  put  that  in  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  language  would  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
language:  "None  of  these  funds  can  be  paid 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
payment  on  guaranteed  loans  to  Poland 
unless  the  primary  creditors  have  requested 
such  payment." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  lan- 
guage is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
renew  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAF- 
TER CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  390. 
URGENT  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY.  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereaf- 
ter to  consider  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  390)  making  an  urgent 
appropriation  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purpjoses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that  this 
consideration  would  be  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I 
would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in 
making  this  request  that  legislation 
was  passed  on  waste  treatment  too 
late  for  it  to  be  included  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

In  many  ^reas  of  the  country  we 
have  presently  had  Department  of 
Health  condemning  operations,  and 
the  need  for  this  is  very  urgent.  But 
we  do  leave  it  where  it  is  subject  to 
amendment,  and  we  ask  that  the  re- 
quest be  granted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING   IN  ORDER   ON  TOMOR- 
ROW   OR    ANY    DAY    THEREAF- 
TER CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  391, 
URGENT     SUPPLEMENTAL     AP- 
PROPRIATION    FOR     THE     DE- 
PARTMENT OF  LABOR,  1982 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereaf- 
ter to  consider  in  the  House  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  391)  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  as  I  understand  it,  this  is  for 
the  unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits, $210  million  for  the  employment 
offices,  the  services  offices? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  to  keep 
the  offices  open  and  provide  the  funds 
for  benefits  and  increased  workload.  It 
is  something  that  we  have  to  have. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
really  urgent,  and  there  is  an  emergen- 
cy out  there.  My  question  is,  can  we 
expect  to  take  this  up  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  All  I  am  asking  for 
is  Friday  or  any  other  day.  Of  course, 
it  is  up  to  the  leadership  as  to  what 
day  it  comes  to  the  floor.  I  anticipate 
they  will  bring  it  up  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, but  I  do  not  know  when. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
yield  to  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  the  plan  to 
bring  that  bill  up  on  Tuesday  next 
along  with  some  of  these  other  mat- 
ters, and  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss 
this  with  the  minority  leader  and,  of 
course,  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  because  I  have 
been  called  and  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  been  called 
by  many,  many  of  our  Members  who 
are  very  concerned  about  these  offices 
being  closed,  and  we  must  move  this  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  I  could,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  couple  of  questions  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

This  is,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the  un- 
employment compensation  and  other 
matters  of  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. I  guess  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  as  much  as  anything. 

My  understanding  of  the  gentle- 
man's request  is  that  we  waive  the 
budget  or  any  rules  of  the  House  that 
might  in  any  way  complicate  or  rule 
out  bringing  up  this  legislation;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  primarily 
just  to  waive  the  3-day  rule.  I  know  of 
no  other  rule  that  we  have  to  waive.  I 
do  not  have  anything  like  that  in 
mind,  but  it  does  waive  that  so  we  can 
move  ahead. 

Mr.  LOTT.  What  about  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act?  Is  there  a 
budget  problem  of  hitting  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  the  first  place,  I 
do  not  know  how  that  applies.  It  is  my 
information  that  technically  we  are 
not  in  excess  of  the  budget  right  now. 
That  might  be  open  to  question  on 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  My  pur- 
pose in  offering  this  is  so  we  could 
move  ahead  regardless.  What  I  had  in 
mind  was  the  3-day  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman?  It  does  not  waive  all  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
what  I  wanted  to  ask. 

The  SPEAKER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  that  it  does  not 
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waive  all  points  of  order  but  makes  it 
in  order  to  call  the  bill  up  under  the 
conditions  stated. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  could,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  address  the  question  to  the 
chairman,  or  perhaps  the  Chair  could 
respond. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  gentleman  is  speaking,  of 
course,  with  regard  to  the  Budget  Act. 
the  budget  authority.  This  request,  as 
stated,  does  not  waive  a  point  of  order, 
if  some  Member  would  get  on  the  floor 
to  offer  a  point  of  order  under  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  my  un- 
derstanding a  point  of  order  would  lie 
on  this  point  of  the  Budget  Act  when 
it  comes  to  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
state  that  a  proper  point  of  order  at 
that  time  would  be  entertained. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  his  re- 
sponse, and  I  thank  the  Chair,  because 
I  know  there  is  some  concern  about 
budget  impact,  and  I  realize  this  is 
emergency  legislation  and  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  bring  it  up  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  am  sure  that  this  side  wants 
to  cooperate  in  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman understands  that  we  do  not 
waive  any  points  of  order  under  the 
Budget  Act  or  on  the  other  hand  any 
objection  we  might  have  to  such  a 
point  of  order.  But  as  announced  by 
the  Speaker,  we  do  not  ask  for  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order;  neither  do 
we  know  for  sure  of  any  point  of  order 
that  would  lie  in  regard  to  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
a  point  of  order  would  be  in  order,  but 
as  I  understand  it,  it  would  not  be  sus- 
tained because  we  are  not  over  the 
budget  ceiling. 

Mr.  LOTT.  All  right.  That  is  the 
question  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  been  asking  these  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  have  one  further 
question. 

I  will  ask  the  chairman,  is  it  antici- 
pated that  these  four  supplementals— 
three  or  four  or  however  many  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  ask  for— would 
be  brought  up  separately,  or  is  it  an- 
ticipated they  would  be  brought  up  in 
one  vote? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yif  Id,  may  I  say  that  I 
deliberately  introduced  them  separate- 
ly. They  do  differ.  Two  at  least  are  of 
extreme  emergency.  The  others  are 
very  necessary.  But  I  introduced  them 
separately  so  the  House  could  deal 
with  them  separately.  I  have  every  in- 
tention of  bringing  them  up  separate- 
ly. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object  at  this  point  because  I  know 
there  is  an  urgency  involved  here  and 
we  need  to  get  at  least  one  or  two  of 
these  bills  through,  but  I  would  like  to 
express  under  this  reservation  that  I 
am  a  little  bit  disturbed  about  doing 
this  under  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. However.  I  will  not  object  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAF- 
TER CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  392, 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES,  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  on 
order  on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereaf- 
ter to  consider  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  392)  making  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  389,  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, 1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  389) 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
explain  this  request? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  by  the  time  we 
finish  the  full  committee  meeting 
today  I  do  not  know  that  the  House 
will  be  in  session. 

Mr.  CONTE.  All  right.  The  gentle- 
man is  asking  permission  to  file  up  to 
midnight:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


Mr.  CONTE.  On  all  four  of  them? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  390,  URGENT  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY,  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  390) 
making  an  urgent  appropriation  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  391,  URGENT  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
LABOR,  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  391) 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  392,  URGENT  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES, 1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  392), 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  FEDER- 
AL RAILROAD  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1970-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  (45  U.S.C.  421  et  seq.)  as  required 
by  that  Act.  This  report  was  prepared 
in  accordance  with  Section  211  of  the 
Act  and  covers  calendar  year  1980,  pre- 
ceding my  term  of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  February  4,  1982. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  1  minute  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  this  week  and 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  would  be  our 
purpose  upon  adjournment  today  to 
adjourn  over  until  Monday  noon,  with 
no  session  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

Monday  would  be  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion. But  beginning  Tuesday  there  are 
several  very  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation scheduled  for  our  action.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  upon  completion  of 
business  Wednesday,  the  House  is 
scheduled  to  conmience  the  home  dis- 
trict work  period  commemorating  the 
birthdays  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
George  Washington. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  that  will  be  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  meet- 
ing at  noon  on  Tuesday  and  at  3  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  the  House  would  first 
take  up  one  suspension:  H.R.  4935,  the 
securities  and  commodities  trading 
amendments. 

Then  we  would  begin  action  on  these 
four  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions: The  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Labor  Department, 
the  one  that  deals  with  unemployment 
compensation  and  with  the  employ- 
ment services:  the  one  on  Health  and 
Human  Services  which  would  provide 
funds  for  the  low  income  energy  as- 
sistance: the  one  providing  funds  for 
EPA  construction  grants:  and  the  one 
providing  for  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration supplemental  funds. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  on 
that? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, I  am  wondering  on  what  basis 
that  is  coming  to  the  floor.  Is  that 
coming  up  under  an  open  rule,  or  is 
that  going  to  be  subject  to  amendment 
on  the  floor?  What  is  the  situation  on 
that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  would  be  considered 
in  the  House  and  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  strictures  as  normal. 

Earlier  there  was  a  discussion  or  a 
colloquy  which  took  place  between  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten),  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
and  as  I  recall,  there  was  a  question  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to 
offer  a  recommittal  motion  that  would 
have  to  do  with  payments  of  these 
funds  to  Poland,  and  according  to  my 
recollection,  there  was  a  general  agree- 
ment that,  of  course,  that  recommittal 
motion  would  be  in  order  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  will  be  made.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  germane  to  the  bill. 
Now,  beyond  that,  I  have  no  further 
information  that  I  could  divulge. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
make  a  further  observation,  without 
being  especially  briefed  in  any  way  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  particularly  if  the  figure  is 
going  to  be  in  the  $5  billion  range, 
with  the  bumper  crops  we  had.  No.  1, 
and  the  low  prices  prevailing,  many, 
many  of  our  farmers  are  obviously 
putting  their  grain  under  seal  for  the 
loans,  and  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  one  time  being  capital- 
ized at  $14  billion— I  am  not  sure  if 
that  figure  still  prevails. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  It  is  now  capitalized 
at  $20  billion. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  All  right.  At  $20  bil- 
lion. And  so  obviously  what  we  need 
here  is  the  cushion  between  what  we 
currently  have  and  what  we  are  going 
to  need  to  continue  to  finance  those. 

I  did  raise  the  question  earlier, 
under  a  reservation,  with  the  chair- 
man, because  there  were  Members  ex- 
pressing concern  with  respect  to  those 
defaulted  loans  on  Poland.  Just  to  pre- 
serve the  minority's  right,  while 
taking  something  of  this  nature  up  in 
the  House,  being  foreclosed  from 
amendment,  we  do  have  a  motion  to 
recommit  that  would  be  available. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  do  I  understand,  then,  that 
there  will  not  be  an  opportunity  of 
amending  that  Commodity  Credit  on 
the  floor? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Not  since  the  unani- 
mous consent  was  agreed  to  to  take  it 
up  in  the  House. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Well,  then,  it  is 
amendable,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No:  it  is  not. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  A  motion  to  recommit 
would  qualify,  under  the  legislative 
process:  but  amendments  would  be 
foreclosed. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  point 
out  to  the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  yield  further,  that 
the  necessity  for  supplementing  the 
Commodity  Credit  program  comes 
about  from  low  crop  prices.  Commodi- 
ty prices,  crop  prices,  seem  now  to  be 
55  percent  of  parity,  and  that  is  the 
lowest  percent  of  parity  that  crop 
prices  have  suffered  since,  I  think, 
March  of  1933. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  yield 
again,  so  that  I  may  direct  a  statement 
to  the  majority  leader,  the  reason  I 
raise  the  question  is  that  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware  that  in  the  last  3 
years  now,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  lost,  has  put  down  in  a 
loss  column,  over  $7  billion. 

Now,  I  recognize  the  problems  that 
the  farmers  are  facing  on  this.  Howev- 
er, what  is  very  disturbing  is  that 
amount  of  money.  We  have  well  over  a 
billion  dollars  of  interest  that  was  due 
that  has  never  been  paid,  and  that  is 
an  excepted  part  of  the  program.  The 
thing  that  is  very  concerning  here  is 
that,  starting  in  October  of  this  year, 
the  new  sugar  program  is  coming  into 
this  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  they  are  anticipating  there  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  $900  million  in  ad- 
dition. 

To  me,  what  we  ore  suddenly  onto 
here  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
parts  of  any  item  in  the  budget  except 
for  the  very  major  huge  items  of  de- 
fense, and  other  things  of  that  nature. 
And  it  is  a  real  concern,  I  think,  to 
many  Members  of  the  House  as  to  the 
policy  of  not  collecting  interest  on  any 
of  these  loans  and  just  letting  them 
default,  with  no  interest  payments. 
And,  as  I  say,  one  of  the  biggest  viola- 
tors is  going  to  be  the  sugar  program 
that  is  now  going  into  it.  And  that  is 
why  I  was  interested  in  the  question  of 
amendment.  I  understand  the  need  of 
the  farmers  on  this,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  deny  it.  But  I  think  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, when  we  are  talking  about  stu- 
dents not  paying  their  loans,  when 
only  8  percent  of  them  do  not  pay,  and 
we  have  100  percent  of  the  farm  loans 
in  default,  with  no  interest  being  paid 
and  none  trying  to  be  collected. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  make  an  observation— and  I 
regret  that  I  am  not  as  close  to  those 
figures,  as  the  gentleman  had  to  cor- 
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rect  me  on  the  total  capitalization  of 
CCC— when  I  was  serving  on  that  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  having 
to  do  with  agricultural  appropriations, 
I  got  the  point  where  I  was  insisting 
that  we  always  keep  the  books  bal- 
anced on  commodity  credit,  that  we 
did  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  days 
when  we  were  9  years  behind  in  our 
payments,  carrying  charges,  interest, 
and  all  of  the  rest,  which  was  simply 
an  additional  charge  upon  the  taxpay- 
er. 

I  regret  to  learn— and  I  assume  the 
gentleman  is  up  on  his  figures— that 
we  are  now  going  back  to  that  same 
old  discredited  practice.  And  better 
that  we  balance  up  those  books  on  an 
annualized  basis,  to  know  what  these 
specific  commodity  programs  are  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers.  You  only  do  that 
when  the  books  are  balanced  on  an 
annual  basis. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  put  out  and  actually 
submitted  to  the  committee  the  other 
day  a  very  revealing  statement  of  just 
where  these  moneys  are  going  and  just 
where  the  losses  are.  It  is  just  an  un- 
believable amount  of  money  that  is  in- 
volved here  now,  and  they  are  indicat- 
ing they  may  be  back  here  in  3 
months'  time  for  more,  the  way  it  is 
going  right  now.  This  is  a  tremendous 
interest  item,  which  is  totally  uncol- 
lected, and  not  only  uncollected,  there 
is  not  even  an  effort  to  collect  it.  We 
are  swallowing  it.  The  taxpayers  are 
swallowing  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  had  another 
piece  of  legislation  scheduled  for  next 
week,  and  before  he  responds,  I  am 
wondering,  since  he  made  mention  of 
our  coming  in  at  3  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day, and  that  being  the  getaway  day, 
would  there  be  objection  to  our 
coming  in  at  noon  on  Wednesday  and 
maybe  availing  the  Members  of  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  away  earlier,  with 
plane  schedules  being  diminished,  as 
they  are.  et  cetera. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  we  will  see  on  Tuesday.  If 
we  are  able  to  finish  all  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  Tuesday,  that  would  be  the  op- 
timum, most  desirable  arrangement,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  I  can  imagine  that 
we  may.  But  if  we  are  unable  to  do 
that,  then  at  that  time  I  think  we 
could  reconsider  and  consider  coming 
in  earlier  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Obviously,  if  we  are 
able,  as  we  would  hope,  to  complete 
this  schedule  on''  Tuesday,  then  it 
would  be  a  somewhat  moot  question. 

We  do  have  one  additional  bill,  H.R. 
4481,  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1981,  which  is  a  1-hour  open  rule. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  Wednes- 
day, the  House  will  adjourn  until  3 


p.m.  on  Wednesday.  February  17,  for 
the  Washington-Lincoln  district  work 
period. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  8,  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  at  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  LE"VITAS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  in  order  to  make  an  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

One  of  the  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  still  pending  and  has  not 
yet  been  considered  Is  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  That  bill,  which  has,  in 
one  form  or  another,  been  under  con- 
sideration for  about  4  years,  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  December:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  President's  program  that 
he  outlined  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
address  a  year  ago. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  majority 
leader  has  any  indication  for  the 
Members  as  to  when  we  might  have 
the  long  anticipated  opportunity  to 
consider  and  vote  on  that  extremely 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Well,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  is  aware.  I  support 
the  initiative  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  and  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
important  thing  for  the  Congress. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  has  not 
been  any  request  as  of  yet  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  the  scheduling  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  for  that  reason  I  think  it 
has  not  been  granted  a  rule.  However, 
it  would  be  my  expectation,  upon  a  re- 
quest from  the  committee,  it  would 
come  before  the  Rules  Committee  and. 
in  due  course,  come  before  the  House. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  'we  are 
privileged  and  honored  to  have  with 
us  at  this  very  moment  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  so  ably  handled  that 
legislation  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  I  wonder  if  he  might  enlight- 


en the  Members  as  to  when  a  rule 
might  be  requested. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LE'VITAS.  Under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  honor  of  my  presence  here, 
there  must  be  something  good  about 
this  day. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
regulatory  reform  bill  is  exceedingly 
complex.  Due  to  the  year -end  recess,  it 
was  necessary  to  defer  completion  of 
the  committee  report.  But  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  legislation,  we 
are  putting  together  what  I  thmk  will 
be  a  landmark  report  on  this  particu- 
lar subject.  It  is  almost  completed,  and 
when  it  is  completed,  then  we  will 
have  a  right  to  ask  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  a  hearing.  But  we  certainly 
want  every  stone  to  be  covered. 

As  the  gentleman  knows  from  the 
press,  the  subject  of  closest  interest  to 
this  heart,  namely,  legislative  veto, 
was  just  last  week  declared  to  be  un- 
constitutional by  one  of  our  courts. 
There  is  a  104-page  well-reasoned  deci- 
sion on  that.  I  have  not  totally  studied 
it.  But  we  want  to  make  some  allusions 
to  that  in  our  report.  This  has  held  it 
up.  I  would  say  we  would  have  our 
report  ready  within  10  days. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  in  light 
of  the  gentleman's  comment,  I  am 
pleased  to  know  that  there  will  not  be 
any  unnecessary  delays  in  moving  this 
forward  once  the  report  is  completed. 
Second,  It  is  one  of  the  matters  clos- 
est to  my  heart,  not  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive matter  closest  to  my  heart. 

Third,  I  might  point  out  that  the 
opinion  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
this  particular  case,  which  is  verbose 
because  it  had  to  disguise  poor  reason- 
ing and  wrong  conclusions,  will  surely 
be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
since  it  is  contrary  to  other  decisions 
previously  rendered  by  the  courts  with 
respect  to  legislative  vetoes  over  rules 
and  regulations. 

Since  there  are  approximately  250 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  I  am  just 
hopeful  that  we  will  afford  them  the 
anxiously  awaited  opportunity  to  help 
restore  control  to  the  people  over  the 
unelected  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  DANIEIJSON.  Will  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.'  Speaker. 
there  are  some  who  might  comment 
that  the  gentleman  is  all  heart.  But  I 
know  that  is  not  necessarily  so.  There 
is  a  lot  of  brain  involved  there  as  well. 
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We  will  have  a  report  ready  within  2 
weeks.  If  I  cannot.  I  will  see  that 
somebody  else  does. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  STUDENT  LOBBY  DAY 
IS  PLANNED  FOR  MARCH  1,  1982 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  plarming  a  Na- 
tional Student  Lobby  Day  on  March  1 
of  this  year.  That  is  just  a  few  weeks 
away.  Today  we  are  issuing  a  call  to 
students  and  campuses  across  the 
country  to  come  to  Washington  on 
March  1  to  present  their  case  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  hopefully  the  President  himself, 
as  to  the  plight  they  are  in  by  the  cur- 
tailment and  increased  cutbacks  on 
student  aid  programs.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
this  country  is  going  to  have  a  bright 
future  and  is  going  to  move  ahead, 
young  America  is  entitled  to  and  needs 
an  education.  I  am  hopeful  that  stu- 
dents will  come  to  state  their  case  and 
to  express  their  needs. 


POOD  FOR  THE  WORLD 

(Mr.  DANIEI^ON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  time  of  world  hunger,  of  food 
shortage  throughout  the  world,  we 
can  be  proud  in  the  United  States  that 
we  are  the  largest  single  supplier  of 
food  to  meet  the  needs  of  mankind. 

Those  of  us  from  California  are  es- 
pecially proud  that  our  State  is  one  of 
the  principal  food  baskets  of  the 
world.  Last  night  the  entire  California 
delegation  was  hosted  at  a  traditional 
dirmer  by  the  California  League  of 
Pood  Processors.  At  the  dinner  Ron 
Peters,  president  of  the  league,  gave 
us  information  which  I  wish  to  pass  on 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  our  col- 
leagues: 

The  California  League  of  Food  Proc- 
essors is  made  up  of  canners  and  pack- 
ers of  fruits  and  vegetables  processors 
of  frozen  foods,  and  of  such  special 
foods  as  cherries,  olives  and  arti- 
chokes. The  League  has  34  member 
companies  which  operate  about  80  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  State  and 
employ  more  than  60,000  people 
during  the  packing  season.  The  annual 
payroll  of  the  League  is  almost  half  a 
billion  dollars  and  the  members  spend 
approximately    $600    million    for    the 


fruits  and  vegetables  which  they  proc- 
ess and  about  $1.5  billion  for  services, 
material  and  equipment. 

California's  total  annual  production 
of  canned  foods  is  more  than  300  mil- 
lion cases  with  a  present  wholesale 
value  of  approximately  $3.5  billion. 

We  in  California,  we  in  America,  can 
be  proud  of  our  tremendous  food  proc- 
essing industry,  such  as  the  California 
League  of  Food  Processors,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  process  the  prod- 
uct of  our  fields  and  orchards,  to  pre- 
serve them,  and  distribute  them 
throughout  the  world  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 
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IRfi  TO  DISCONTINUE 
ASSISTANCE  TO  TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  an- 
nounced recently  that  it  will  no  longer 
provide  tax  preparation  services  for 
taxpayers.  The  IRS  will,  however,  con- 
tinue to  offer  that  service  at  its  Cap- 
itol Hill  office. 

I  question  this  new  policy  and  I  de- 
plore the  exception  for  Capitol  Hill. 

I  support  the  President's  economic 
recovery  plan  and  I  voted  to  reduce 
the  budget  at  every  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity. Although  the  elimination  of 
the  tax  return  preparation  service  is 
being  touted  as  another  method  of  re- 
ducing the  budget,  the  IRS  also  re- 
cently announced  that  twice  as  many 
taxpayers  will  be  audited  in  the  next 
few  years  as  were  audited  in  the  past. 
This  will  increase  IRS  expenditures. 
The  Commissioner  expressed  the  hope 
that  increased  audits  will  dissuade  tax 
cheaters  and  ferret  out  questionable 
tax  shelters.  I  laud  this  goal,  but  I 
question  the  outcome. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  IRS  will  dis- 
cover more  irregularities  in  tax  re- 
turns after  it  halts  its  preparation  pro- 
gram. Miscalculation  is  understand- 
able considering  the  incomprehensible 
nature  of  the  tax  forms  and  the  con- 
stantly changing  tax  code.  There  will 
be  overpayments  as  well  as  underpay- 
ments by  law-abiding  citizens  who  in- 
advertently miscalculate  their  income 
or  tax  assessment.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
will  lose  money  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
whenever  there  is  an  underpayment 
and  taxpayers  will  lose  money  they 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  whenever  there  is 
an  overpayment. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  save 
money  by  eliminating  this  service 
which  provided  benefits  to  both  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayer. 

Furthermore,  the  exception  for  Cap- 
itol Hill  is  ludicrous.  Congressmen  are 
able  to  complete  their  tax  returns  as 
well  as  other  Americans.  In  fact,  they 
may  be  more  able  since  Congressmen 


can  use  the  money  they  are  not  paying 
in  taxes  to  obtain  professional  tax  as- 
sistance. 

Congress  already  receives  too  many 
perquisites,  from  reduced-price  hair- 
cuts in  the  House  barbershop  to  tax 
breaks  which,  in  effect,  exclude  many 
of  us  from  almost  any  tax  liability.  We 
have  earned  a  reputation  for  exclud- 
ing ourselves  from  any  painful  laws— 
my  constituents  noticed  that  when  the 
Government  shut  down  on  November 
23,  Congress  did  not,  having  carefully 
passed  its  own  appropriations  bill— 
and  this  is  one  more  example  of  Con- 
gress putting  itself  above  the  citizens 
we  serve. 

The  IRS  exists  not  just  to  collect 
taxes  but  also  to  serve  the  taxpayers. 
The  elimination  of  this  service  harms 
the  taxpayer,  especially  the  middle- 
class  taxpayer  who,  in  spite  of  his  5- 
percent  tax  reduction,  has  become  dis- 
illusioned watching  more  and  more 
money  going  to  feed  the  seemingly  in- 
satiable appetite  of  Uncle  Sam.  The 
exclusion  for  those  of  us  on  Capitol 
Hill  gives  the  impression  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  provide  different,  "spe- 
cial" treatment  for  Congressmen. 

We  are  not  special.  We,  above  all, 
should  be  required  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions.  I  believe  that 
the  budget  reductions  we  approved 
last  year  were  necessary.  I  also  believe 
that  we  in  Congress  must  exhibit  some 
responsibility  for  those  reductions  by 
sharing  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
the  effects  of  our  economic  decisions. 


THEY  BLEW  IT 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  partisan 
politics  can  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  The  open  forum,  used  re- 
sponsibly, is  essential  to  representative 
government  In  general  and  legislative 
responsibility  in  particular. 

But  the  recent  nationally  televised 
state  of  the  Union  program  as  pro- 
duced by  the  Democratic  Party  went 
too  far.  Criticism  is  one  thing  but  a 
prepackaged  show  espousing  the  party 
line  is  another.  The  criticism,  as  put 
forth  by  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress, was  not  only  nebulous  in  nature, 
but  also  misleading  and,  in  som.e  ways, 
downright  irresponsible.  When  the 
Democrats'  so-called  state  of  the 
Union  program  was  being  produced, 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  had  very  little  inkling  of  what 
President  Reagan  was  going  to  say  in 
the  real  state  of  the  Union  address. 
So,  instead  of  Democratic  Members 
critiquing  the  President's  remarks  in  a 
live  interview  forum,  the  American 
public  was  treated  to  a  canned  script 
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that     resembled    a    Hollywood    soap 
opera. 

The  American  people  deserve  a 
range  of  legitimate  alternatives  as  we 
attempt  to  solve  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems. Instead,  the  Democratic  Party 
presented  them  with  theatrics.  The 
editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Jan.  28.  1982] 
THFy  Blew  It 

The  taped  critique  was  in  the  can  a  week 
before  Ronald  Reagan  gave  Congress  his 
State  of  the  Union  report.  The  untimely, 
stale  feel  of  the  Democrats'  own  'State  of 
the  Union  "  presentation  on  national  broad- 
casts was  insulting  enough.  Worse,  though, 
what  the  Democrats  said,  through  com- 
ments by  a  new  generation  of  party  stars 
and  interviewees  selected  to  give  that  man- 
on-the-street  flavor,  was  zero.  Zilch.  Nuthin. 

If  that  follow-up  to  Mr.  Reagan's  act  was 
the  Democrats'  best  shot,  it'll  be  a  short 
war.  The  idea  of  having  the  out-of-power 
party  counter  the  president's  predictably 
partisan  comments  is  a  sound  one.  But  not 
the  way  the  Democrats  handled  it  in  1982. 
Maybe  next  year— or  the  year  after  that,  or 
the  year  after  that. 

The  Democrats  squandered  their  chance 
to  give  an  intelligent  political  interpretation 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  era.  What 
should  have  followed  Mr.  Reagan's  address 
of  promises  was  a  live  critique  by  the  party's 
best  that  nailed  down  the  flaws  as  they  see 
them.  What  Americans  who  stayed  tuned 
got  instead  was  more  of  the  same  quibbling 
about  Mr.  Reagan's  programs.  The  Demo- 
crats don't  seem  to  understand  that  the 
train  is  leaving  the  station  and  they're  not 
going  to  be  on  it  t>ecause  they  don't  like  the 
engineer. 


THUNDERBIRDS  AND  BLUE 
ANGELS— HUMAN  LOSS  JUST 
TOO  HIGH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hotise,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks)  is  recogiiized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  expressing  congres- 
sional sorrow  at  the  recent  and  past 
loss  of  human  life  involved  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  U.S.  Navy  high-perform- 
ance, precision  flying  teams. 

On  January  18,  1982,  four  members 
of  the  Air  Force  Thunderbirds  died  in 
the  desert  just  north  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  Apparently,  either  engine,  instru- 
ment or  human  failure  caused  their 
deaths— deaths  which  I  and  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  regret  in- 
tensely. Reading  and  hearing  of  the 
deaths  of  these  four,  fine  young  men- 
ranking  as  they  must  at  the  head  of 
their  profession— struck  me  an  almost 
physical  blow.  The  impact  these  trage- 
dies have  and  will  have  on  the  family 
and  friends  of  the  lost  pilots  is  obviotis 
and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  remind 
my  colleagues  further  of  that. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  feel  that 
I  should  bring  this  matter  once  again 
before  the  House  and  urge  that  we  ex- 
press to  the  administration  the  sense 
of  this  Congress  that  the  cost  in  both 


human  life  and  national  resources  has 
become  intolerably  high  and  will,  un- 
doubtedly, go  higher.  Thirty-nine 
lives,  and  $50  million  in  lost  aircraft, 
plus  yearly  costs  of  $6.3  million— I 
think  that  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
have  paid— and  the  real  price  has  been 
paid  by  the  family  and  loved  ones  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives  carry- 
ing out  orders  given  and  taken  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  issue  which 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  demagog. 
Much  could  be  said  al>out  the  spectac- 
ular nature  of  these  events,  and  I 
mean  the  word  "spectacular"  in  its 
root  sense.  I  will  refrain  from  such 
language  out  of  respect  for  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives 
over  the  years  in  these  programs.  But 
I  do  maintain  that  the  goals  of  instill- 
ing patriotism  and  inspiring  young 
Americans  to  serve  their  coimtry  in 
the  armed  services  can  be  achieved 
through  other  means.  Further,  the 
nature  of  the  acrobatics  performed  by 
these  incredibly  brave  men  bear  very 
little  relationship  to  the  tactics  appro- 
priate to  fighter  aircraft  in  a  battle  sit- 
uation. 

The  resolution  I  introduce  today  ex- 
presses the  sorrow  of  the  Congress  at 
all  loss  of  life  attendant  to  perform- 
ances or  practices.  It  further  urges  an 
end  to  such  high-performance,  preci- 
sion flying  teams  and  urges  that  a  gold 
medal  be  presented  to  the  families  of 
all  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
such  performances  or  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is,  indeed,  a  sad 
duty  for  me.  I  dislike  urging  a  halt  to 
these  teams.  However,  a  great  Nation 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  providing 
crowd-pleasers  but  by  its  recognition 
of  human  priorities  that  make  good 
sense.  Preserving  the  lives  yet  to  be 
lost  in  continuing  these  performances 
is  vastly  preferable  to  an  unthinking 
bravado.* 


OUR  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
ITALY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  Congressman  Annunzio  in 
sponsoring  House  Conciurent  Resolu- 
tion 260  because  I  believe  the  U.S. 
Government  should  publicly  express 
its  gratitude  for  the  Republic  of  Italy's 
dedicated  efforts  to  win  the  release  of 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Dozier. 

This  is  yet  another  example  of  the 
Italian  people  responding  courageous- 
ly to  battle  the  scourge  of  terrorism 
inflicted  on  their  coimtry  over  the 
past  2  years.  They  have  resolved  never 
to  give  in  to  pressures  of  lawlessness 
and  violence,  and  always  defend  the 
democratic  principles  which  are  the 
foundation  of  Italy's  republic. 

When  I  led  an  American  delegation 
to  Rome  in  January,  six  of  my  House 


colleagues  and  I  met  with  Italy's  Presi- 
dent Alessandro  Pertini,  who  said  that 
General  Dozier's  rescue  was  his  "high- 
est priority. "  The  precision,  profes- 
sionalism, and  persistence  of  the  Ital- 
ian police  reflected  this  determined 
commitment  to  the  safe  return  of  our 
NATO  deputy  commander  in  Italy.  In 
fact,  everywhere  our  American  delega- 
tion visited  in  Italy  we  were  met  by 
concerned  Italian  citizens  who  prom- 
ised "we  will  find  General  Dozier." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  truly  our 
friends— these  staunch  defenders  of 
democracy. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  this  resolution 
which  expresses  America's  congratula- 
tions to  our  valuable  ally.  We  should 
also  send  them  our  thanks.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  AD- 
DITIONAL MEDICAL  BENEFITS 
AND  BURIAL  BENEFITS  TO  ELI- 
GIBLE VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  two  bills  to  expand 
medical  benefits  to  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  border  period  and  World  War 
I  and  to  restore  the  pajnuent  of  a 
burial  allowance  to  all  veterans  and  to 
increase  that  burial  allowance  to  $400. 

One  bill  would  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  to  provide  for  the  direct  ad- 
mission or  transfer  of  veterans  of  the 
Mexican  border  period  or  World  War  I 
from  a  private  hospital  directly  to  a 
VA  nursing  home  or  a  community 
nursing  home  under  contract  to  the 
VA.  At  the  present  time  the  VA  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  hopsitalization  and 
outpatient  care  to  these  veterans;  but 
to  l>e  eligible  for  admission  to  a  VA 
nursing  care  bed  or  to  a  conununity 
nursing  home  under  contract  to  the 
VA,  the  veteran  must  first  be  hospital- 
ized in  a  VA  facility.  This  bill  would 
make  possible  the  direct  transfer  of 
the  patient  to  a  nursing  care  facility. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  conserve 
hospital  beds  by  avoiding  the  needless 
hospitalization  in  a  VA  hospital  in 
order  that  the  veteran  may  be  out- 
placed in  a  nursing  care  facility. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  628  of  title  38  to  au- 
thorize the  direct  admission  of  veter- 
ans of  the  Mexican  border  period  and 
World  War  I  to  a  private  hospital  in 
an  emergency  when  it  Is  of  such 
nature  that  a  delay  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  life  or  health.  Such  emergency 
admission  would  be  at  Government  ex- 
pense. 

The  other  bill  I  am  Introducing 
would  amend  section  902  of  title  38  to 
restore  the  payment  of  a  burial  allow- 
ance to  all  eligible  veterans  and  to  in- 
crease that  burial  allowance  from  $300 
to  $400.  This  is  being  introduced  at 
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the  request  of  the  American  Legion. 
The  $300  allowance  for  certain  veter- 
ans was  amended  by  title  XX  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilation  Act  of 
1981.  This  reduction  in  the  burial  al- 
lowance was  supposed  to  save  an  esti- 
mated $75  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.« 


FARM  HOME  ADMINISTRATIONS 
INSENSITIVITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  appalled  at  the  insensitivity  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration as  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  by  its  placing  pres- 
sure on  county  level  employees  to  col- 
lect delinquent  farm  loans  or  face 
losing  their  jobs. 

Not  only  is  this  a  travesty  of  the  de- 
cency which  should  be  expected  in  the 
working  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
FmHA  county  offices,  but  it  also  total- 
ly ignores  the  fact  that  low  commodity 
prices  and  high  interest  rates  have 
placed  farmers  in  a  position  of  being 
unable  to  repay  these  loans.  Farmers 
who  are  experiencing  problems  repay- 
ing these  loans— in  Arkansas  at  least- 
are  not  bad  managers.  Rather  they 
have  been  hit  with  pressures  beyond 
their  control. 

I  find  this  action  totally  distasteful— 
but  even  more  distasteful  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  acceleration  letters  have 
been  sent  to  13.318  farmers  advising 
them  that  they  should  pay  up  or  get 
out  of  farming  when  the  USDA  and 
FmHA  are  insisting  they  are  being  le- 
nient with  farmers. 

Less  than  a  week  ago  at  an  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture hearing.  Secretary  Block  said 
"We  want  to  stay  with  the  farmer." 

At  that  same  meeting.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Naylor  said: 

The  instructions  we  have  given  our  people 
.  .  .  have  been  to  make  full  use  of  the  discre- 
tionary authority  available  to  them  to  fi- 
nance these  producers  and  carry  them  with 
operating  loans  for  another  year  of  oper- 
ations .  .  . 

While  state  directors  and  county  of- 
ficials of  the  FmHA  have  undoubtedly 
heard  these  instructions,  there  is  an 
indication  that  an  unspoken  pressure 
is  having  more  bearing  on  the  situa- 
tion. Many  of  the  county  officials  fear 
their  job  performance  will  be  evaluat- 
ed on  how  many  delinquencies  they 
will  clear  and  not  on  how  well  they  ex- 
ercise their  discretionary  authorities 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  FmHA  contin- 
ues to  "stay  with  the  farmer"  in  this 
time  of  need. 

We  need  to  stop  this  unspoken  prac- 
tice and  allow  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  function  by  the  poli- 
cies that  Secretary  Block  and  Under 
Secretary  Naylor  have  announced.  If 


we  do  not  we  will  drive  farmers  out  of 
farming,  and  kill  the  lifeblood  of  this 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  Washington 
Post  article  a  part  of  todays  Record 
as  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4.  1982] 

U.S.  Increasing  Pressure  To  Collect  on 

Delinquent  Farm  Loans 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

County-level  employees  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  have  been  put  on 
notice  that  their  jobs  may  depend  on  how 
well  they  collect  on  delinquent  operating 
loans  to  farmers. 

The  pressure  on  FmHA  employees  is  ap- 
parently part  of  a  wider  effort  at  the  agency 
to  collect  delinquent  loans,  which  make  up 
about  20  percent  of  the  agency's  portfolio. 

FmHAs  campaign  apparently  is  produc- 
ing results.  Unpublished  data  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  through 
December.  2,395  farm  foreclosures  were  "in 
process"  and  that  13.318  acceleration  let- 
ters, warning  farmers  to  pay  up  or  else,  had 
been  sent  out. 

USDA  and  FmHA  officials  have  insisted 
that  the  lending  agency  is  being  lenient 
with  farmers,  citing  1981  statistics  that 
showed  only  300  foreclosures  out  of  300,000 
loans.  Since  November,  however.  FmHA  has 
sent  out  6,000  acceleration  letters. 

Charles  W.  Shuman.  FmHA  administra- 
tor, denies  that  the  aim  is  to  force  farmers 
out  of  business,  but  he  has  threatened  to 
withhold  new  loan  money  from  states  with 
delinquency  rates  "higher  than  deemed  ap- 
propriate." Each  state  has  been  assigned  a 
"goal"  for  cutting  delinquencies.  The  goal 
averages  about  23  percent. 

FmHA.  which  holds  11  percent  of  all  U.S. 
farm  debt,  provides  year-to-year  operating 
loans  to  farmers  who  cannot  get  credit 
through  commercial  channels. 

Secretary  John  R.  Block,  although  refus- 
ing to  put  B  moratorium  on  foreclosures  as 
some  farm  leaders  had  urged,  announced 
two  weeks  ago  that  the  department  would 
walk  an  extra  mile  to  help  farmers  through 
"these  cloudy  times." 

Falling  farm  prices,  high  interest  rates 
and  rising  production  costs  have  put  many 
FmHA  borrowers  under  severe  operating 
pressure,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture insists  that  FmHA  is  making  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  help  farmers  in  debt  to 
FmHA  get  new  crop  loans  for  1982. 

But  Shuman  and  FYank  Naylor,  undersec- 
retary of  USDA  for  small  community  and 
rural  development,  will  be  pressed  to  ex- 
plain seeming  discrepancies  between  FmHA 
policy  and  promise  when  they  appear  today 
before  a  House  Agriculture  subcommittee 
on  rural  credit. 

Although  less  than  1  percent  of  FmHAs 
approximately  300,000  borrowers  have  what 
Naylor  last  month  called  "even  potentially  a 
serious  problem,"  concern  over  a  stiffening 
of  the  agency's  attitude  toward  beleaguered 
farmers  has  rippled  through  agriculture  for 
months. 

"There  is  no  question  that  there's  a 
squeeze  at  the  top,  and  something  has  to 
pop  out  at  the  bottom,"  said  Rep.  Byron 
Dorgan  (D-N.D.),  a  member  of  the  credit 
subcommittee.  "There  is  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  rein  in  those  delinquencies  .  .  .  The 
word  foreclosure'  is  irrelevant.  How  many 
forced  liquidations  will  there  be?  We're 
being  given  tranquilizers  while  they  tighten 
the  noose." 


Dorgan  said  he  was  not  mollified  by  assur- 
ances from  Block  and  Naylor.  He  said  that  a 
standard  FmHA  letter  to  delinquent  farm- 
ers in  North  Dakota  advises  them  to  cut 
back  operations  or  to  consider  leaving  farm- 
ing. 'The  fact  Is.  "  Dorgan  said,  "the  majori- 
ty of  these  farmers  are,  beset  with  interest 
and  price  problems  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  management  ability." 

Part  of  the  concern  about  FmHA  policy 
stems  from  a  document  circulated  by  the 
Center  for  Rural  Affairs,  a  public  interest 
organization  in  Nebraska,  which  expanded 
data  contained  in  a  memo  in  which  Shuman 
outlined  the  goals  for  reducing  each  stale's 
delinquent  accounts  by  March  31. 

The  center's  analysts  concluded  that  an 
average  national  goal  of  23  percent  had 
been  set  for  delinquency  elimination,  al- 
though the  figure  varied  from  state  to  state. 
Shumans  memo  to  state  directors  also 
warned  of  reductions  in  loan  money  if  the 
goals  were  not  met. 

Shuman  acknowledged  that  less  loan 
money  would  be  available,  but  he  insisted  in 
an  interview  that  the  "goal"  is  only  a  goal— 
not  a  ""quota,"'  as  some  farmers  and  legisla- 
tors suspect.  "The  English  language  tells  me 
there  is  a  tremendous  difference  between 
goals  and  quotas,'  he  said.  "The  goal  has 
not  been  changed  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
alter  it."' 

He  said  the  center's  tabulation  of  national 
percentages  was  a  distortion  of  his  agency's 
work.  "I  expect  that  in  the  political  arena," 
he  said,  ""but  I  am  appalled  at  the  disservice 
this  does  to  agriculture,  what  it  does  to  pro- 
ducers."" 

The  FmHA  administrator  denied  that 
state  and  county  officials  are  under  new 
pressure  to  eliminate  delinquencies,  either 
by  foreclosure,  forced  or  voluntary  liquida- 
tions or  other  methods  short  of  debt  repay- 
ment. 

He  conceded,  however,  that  district-level 
personnel  evaluation  procedures  leave  room 
for  Judging  FmHA  county  employes"  per- 
formance at  least  partly  according  to  the 
number  of  delinquent  accounts  they  settle. 
Districts  in  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  among  others,  are  known  to  be 
using  this  system. 

"Our  state  director  warned  last  month 
that  those  delinquency  reduction  goals  were 
going  to  be  met  without  fail."  said  an  FmHA 
county  supervisor  in  a  southwestern  state. 
"They  can  call  it  what  they  like,  but  if  we 
force  a  farmer  to  stop  operation  the  result 
is  the  same  as  foreclosing  on  him.""* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McGrath)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Marks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoTTL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.     Alexander,     for     10     minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McGrath)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Beilenson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.     MOAKLEY.     Mr.    Speaker, 


I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
a.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1982,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2991.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  United 
States  readiness  of  the  Navy's  proposed  sale 
of  certain  defense  equipment  to  Greece 
(Transmittal  No.  82-22),  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ar  ned  Services. 

2992.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy"s  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Greece  (Transmittal  Nr.  82-22),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  i-^rms  Export  Control 
Act,  together  with  certification  that  the  sale 
is  consistent  with  the  principles  contained 
in  section  620C(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of 
the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. ^ 

2993.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  389.  Joint  res- 
olution making  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture (Rept.  No.  97-424).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  391.  Joint  res- 
olution making  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
(Rept.  No.  97-425).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.        

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  392.  Joint  res- 
olution making  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  (Rept.  No.  97- 
426).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  390.  Joint  res- 
olution making  an  urgent  appropriation  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-427).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  billo  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 

H.R.  5457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  with  respect  to  reciprocal  market 
access:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 

H.R.  5458.  A  bill  to  extend  by  5  months 
(through  September  1982)  the  period  within 
which  a  child  over  age  18  must  have  been  al- 
ready enrolled  at  the  college  level  in  order 
to  qualify  (after  July  1982)  for  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  a  postsecond&ry  student:  and 
to  extend  by  one  year  (through  mid-1986) 
the  period  during  which  such  benefits  may 
continue  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  a  child  so 
qualified:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 

H.R.  5459.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coordi- 
nated use  and  enhancement  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  system;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 

H.R.  5460.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
StatCo  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  acquire  and  ex- 
change information  to  assist  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials  in  the  Identification  of 
certain  deceased  individuals  and  in  the  loca- 
tion of  missing  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  5461.  A  bill  to  increase  the  produc- 
tive capacity  and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  5462.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  chapter  17,  to  expand  eligibil- 
ity criteria  to  provide  direct  admission  or 
transfer  to  a  nursing  home,  and  direct  ad- 
mission to  a  private  hospital  on  an  emergen- 
cy basis  of  certain  veterans  of  the  Mexican 
Border  period  and  of  World  War  I:  to  the 
Committee  on  Vtterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL  (by  request): 
H.R.  5463.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  eligi- 
bility for  burial  allowance  to  certain  addi- 
tional veterauis:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  5464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  retirement  benefits  received  by  cer- 
tain retired  individuals  who  have  attained 
age  65:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 
H.R.  5465.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Public  Utili- 
ty  Holding   Company  Act   of   1935   as  no 
longer  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  enacted;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MARKS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  267.  Concurrent  resolution 
mourning  the  deaths  of  the  members  of  the 
Air    Force    Thunderbird    precision    flying 
team  killed  on  January   18,   1982,  and  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  no  longer  spon- 
sor     high-performance      precision      flying 
teams;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Prank, 
Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Roe, 
and  Mr.  Zeferettii: 
H.   Res.   349.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense   of   the    House   that   the   President 
should  not  impose  import  fees  on  crude  oil 
and    refined    petroleum    products;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  5466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
Martinez-Dominguez  and  Concepcion  Marti- 
nez; to  the  Commitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EMERY: 

H.R.  5467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
D.  Howe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 

H.R.  5468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Wall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  KoGovsEK,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
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Williams  of   Ohio.   Mr.   Heftel,   and  Mr. 

OXLEY. 

H.R.  2205;  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  2428:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  4184:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 

MOLINARI. 

H.R.  4351:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R.  4776:  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.R.  4829:  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  and  Mr.  Bingham. 

H.R.  4897:  Mr.  Bonker. 

H.R.  5088:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  5123:  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  5150:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  5314:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Beoeu.,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Dougherty.  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
Snowc,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  SUNIA,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNO,  Mr.  Vamder  Jagt  and  Mr. 
Dyson. 

H.R.  5346:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Brinkley. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  LoErrLER,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  5357:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mrs. 
Bocgs.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
Mr.  Stratton. 

H.R.  5368:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.   Foglietta.  Mr.   Edgar,   Mr. 


Traxler.  Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Ms.  Peb- 
RARO.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mof- 
fett.  Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Zefer- 
ETTi.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Del- 
lums.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  304:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Ciiappell. 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  William  J. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  DeNardis. 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  DwYER,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs.  F^nwick.  Mr.  Findley. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
BOLAND,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  For- 
sythe, Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  F^qua.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
HiLER,  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Howard.   Mr.    Hubbard,   Mr.    Hughes.   Mr. 


Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Kennel- 
ly.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr. 
Lee.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr. 
McClory.  Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mavfovles,  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Moffett.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Nelson.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO.  Mr.  RiTTER.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG.  Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Bimon.  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Stknholm.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Trax- 
ler. Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Young  of  Missou- 
ri, Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Shelby.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mrs,  Heckler,  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Coughlin.  and 
Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.   Con.   Res.   210:   Mr.   Mottl   and   Mr. 
Luken. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Thad 
Cochran,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  sons  of  God.— Matthew 
5:  9. 

Father  in  Heaven,  our  v^orld  lan- 
guishes for  peace.  Human  hearts  long 
for  the  day  when  men  shall  "beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks  •  •  •  when 
they  shall  study  war  no  more."  What 
contradiction,  dear  God,  in  a  world 
which  universally  desires  peace,  that 
there  are  those  who  prepare  for  war. 
Help  us  to  see  the  profound  wisdom 
with  which  Jesus  spoke. 

Dear  Lord,  help  the  Senators  as  they 
struggle  with  monumental  issues 
which  determine  literally  the  destiny 
of  every  person  on  Earth.  Help  them 
hear  what  the  Bible  teaches;  to  con- 
template its  precepts,  its  values,  its  ad- 
monitions, its  instruction.  Help  them 
to  seek  Thy  wisdom  and  be  directed  by 
its  light  and  truth.  Somehow,  dear 
God,  give  us  the  will  for  peace.  Grant 
to  the  whole  Nation  the  will  for  peace: 
for  we  remember  that  "peace  on 
Earth"  depends  upon  "good  will 
among  men."  We  pray  this  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  February  4.  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Thad  Coch- 
ran, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  following  the 
special  orders  for  Senators  Bentsen 
and  Bumpers,  the  Senate  turn  to  a 
period  of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  and  that  the  time  therein  allot- 
ted to  each  Senator  not  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


PROBLEMS  AFFECTING  OUR 
AILING  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  a  public  conference 
of  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion here  in  Washington  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  problems  affecting 
our  ailing  steel  industry. 

My  State,  in  particular  has  been 
badly  hit  by  the  slump  in  the  steel  in- 
dusty,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
direct  employers  in  West  Virginia.  Not 
only  are  those  directly  employed  by 
the  steel  industry  impacted,  but  also 
thousands  of  coal  miners  who  produce 
metallurgical  coal  are  hurt  by  the 
near-depression  market  levels  of  the 
American  steel  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Before  Public  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  chance  to  speak  out 
on  behalf  of  the  steelworkers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  against  the  subsidized  but  illegal 
importing  of  foreign  steel  into  the  United 
States.  The  steel  industry  is  vital  to  West 
Virginia.  That  industry  is  one  of  the  largest 
direct  employers  in  our  State.  The  West  Vir- 
ginia steel  industry  also  indirectly  employs 
thousands  of  coal  miners  who  produce  met- 
allurgical coal. 

What  hurts  steel  hurts  West  Virginia.  And 
whatever  hurts  West  Virginia  upsets  me  and 
the  rest  of  West  Virginia's  elected  officials. 

That  is  why  1  am  here.  Last  Friday,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  stated  that  total 
European  steel  mill  Imports  of  products  in- 
volved in  this  investigation  increased  27.4 
percent  in  1981  over  1980.  At  the  same  time. 
American  steel  mill  shipments  increased  by 
only  2.5  percent.  Contrary  to  general  opin- 
ion, foreign  steel  mills  do  not  produce  steel 
more  efficiently  than  do  our  own  steel  mills. 

Such  a  rampant  Increase  in  foreign  steel 
imports  can  best  be  explained  by  the  large 
subsidies  enjoyed  by  many  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers. Those  subsidies  give  foreign  steel 
producers  an  unfair  price  advantage  that 
distorts  our  domestic  free  market. 

Currently,  several  different  steel  cases  are 
before  the  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  But  I  understand  that  foreign 
government  subsidies  in  those  cases  range 
from  as  low  as  $120  per  ton  in  Germany  to 
a£  high  as  an  astonishing  $533  per  ton  or 
more  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  fact,  one  West  German  steel  associa- 
tion has  estimated  that  such  subsidies  in 
that  country  alone  would  total  about  $30 
billion  between  1978  and  1983.  Likewise,  the 
state-owned  steel  mills  in  Belgium.  Italy, 
and  France  are  especially  heavily  subsi- 
dized. 

No  American  industry— regardless  of  its 
product  mix,  its  proximity  to  market,  its  ef- 
ficiency, or  its  productivity— can  compete 
with  such  flagrant  and  unfair  government 
subsidies. 

Let  me  put  the  American  steel  industry's 
problems  Into  clearer  focus.  Business  Week 
recently  reported  that  the  American  steel 
industry  was  entering  1982  at  a  near -depres- 
sion market  level. 

Let  me  underscore  what  I  just  said.  Busi- 
ness Week  did  not  say  that  our  steel  indus- 
try was  suffering  from  a  recession— like  ev- 
erybody else  in  this  country.  The  state  of 
health  of  our  domestic  steel  industry  is 
being  likened  to  that  of  a  depression. 

Moreover,  this  week's  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  reported  that  steel-industry  oper- 
ating rates  had  fallen  from  above  80  percent 
of  capacity  to  55  percent  of  capacity  just 
since  spring  of  1981.  Nevertheless.  Fortune 
went  on.  foreign  steel  imports,  led  by  in- 
creases in  shipments  from  Europe,  have 
surged,  just  since  last  spring,  from  below  15 
percent  of  our  steel  market  to  above  20  per- 
cent. Since  that  time,  some  76,000  American 
steelworkers  have  been  laid  off,  and  indus- 
try earnings  have  virtually  disappeared. 

In  effect,  then,  our  domestic  'steel  indus- 
try is  in  a  major  crisis.  As  a  result,  when  the 
Commerce    Department    figures    for    1981 
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were  released  last  Friday.  I  requested  time 
to  appear  before  you.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  Commission's  responsibility  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  injury  has  occurred  to  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
portation of  dumped  or  subsidized  steel  into 
the  U.S.  market. 

According  to  Public  Law  96-39,  "the  term 
material  injury  means  harm  which  is  not  in- 
consequential, immaterial,  or  unimportant." 

To  decide  whether  such  injury  has  oc- 
curred, the  members  of  the  Commission 
must  consider  a  variety  of  factors  prescribed 
by  law  and  Federal  regulation.  But  as  an 
elected  official.  I  must  decide  whether 
injury  Is  occurring  to  the  people  whom  I  am 
elected  to  represent. 

For  that  reason,  last  Saturday.  I  visited  a 
major  West  Virginia  steel  town.  In  the 
proud  steel  town  of  Welrton,  W.  Va.,  almost 
3,000  people  are  now  out  of  work— nearly  25 
percent  of  the  employees  of  Weirton  Steel. 

Labor  and  management  alike  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  becoming  the  next  Youngs- 
town.  I  met  with  the  people  of  Weirton— 
people  who  share  the  same  fears  about 
paying  the  mortgage,  about  keeping  their 
children  in  college,  and.  In  some  cases,  about 
feeding  their  families  in  the  months  ahead. 

Everybody  wanted  to  know  why  you  and 
I— their  elected  and  appointed  of ficials— had 
let  this  happen  to  them.  Why  do  we  allow 
Americans  to  suffer  so  that  foreign,  subsi- 
dized steelworkers  can  keep  their  jobs? 

Recently.  I  went  to  some  metallurgical 
coal-producing  areas  of  my  State.  I  saw 
closed  coal  mines.  I  saw  jobless  coal 
miners— men  who  lost  their  jobs  because  of 
reduced  operations  in  America's  steel  plants. 
And  those  jobless  coal  miners  asked  the 
same  questions  that  the  jobless  steelworkers 
asked. 

I  saw  injury.  Maybe  not  in  the  same  way 
that  this  Commission  must  judge  injury— 
but  Injury  nevertheless.  I  saw  injury  in 
their  eyes,  and  I  read  the  injury  in  their 
hearts.  Because  of  what  I  have  seen  in  West 
Virginia,  the  Commission  could  hold  its  de- 
liberations in  Weirton,  in  FoUansbee,  in 
Wheeling,  or  in  SteubenviUe,  Johnstown, 
Gary,  PitUburgh,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  or 
other  steel  towns— not  just  in  an  unaffected 
city  like  Washington.  In  this  room  you  can 
listen  to  lawyers,  economists,  and  trade  ex- 
perts and— yes— even  politicians. 

But  in  Weirton  or  other  steel  towns,  you 
could  hear  the  voices  of  those  who  bear  the 
real  Injuries  that  subsidized  foreign  steel 
imports  are  causing. 

But  Injury  to  America's  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry goes  beyond  injuries  to  our  steel- 
workers and  their  families  alone.  That 
injury  also  becomes  a  permanent  Injury  to 
our  national  security. 

If  we  irretrievably  abdicate  a  significant 
portion  of  our  domestic  market  to  foreign 
steel  suppliers,  we  might  never  retrieve  that 
lost  tonnage  in  time  to  meet  a  national 
emergency. 

Although  that  kind  of  injury  may  seem 
far  fetched,  such  an  injury  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Already  the  U.S.  is  the  only  major 
country  In  the  world  that  cannot  produce 
enough  steel  to  meet  its  maximum  annual 
steel  demands.  We  first  proved  that  in  1974. 
and  we  have  less  capacity  to  produce  steel  in 
1982  than  we  did  in  1974.  Steel  self-suffi- 
ciency is  vital  to  any  major  world  power. 

Therefore,  as  you  make  your  decision.  I 
hope  that  you  will  remember  the  injuries 
that  I  have  mentioned— injuries  to  the 
American  people  and  injuries  to  our  nation- 
al defense.  Time  is  long  overdue  to  give  our 
domestic  steel  industry  a  chance  to  compete 
fairly  and  equally  with  its  foreign  rivals. 


Let  us  give  American  steel  a  chance  to  get 
back  on  its  feet.  Let  us  give  our  steelworkers 
and  coal  miners  a  chance  to  show  the  kind 
of  job  that  they  can  do  in  a  fair  market. 
Once  and  for  all.  let  us  stop  helping  foreign 
steel  companies  and  foreign  steelworkers. 
Let  us  give  American  steel  a  fair  break. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  as  much  of  my  remaining 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  A 
RESPONSE  TO  SENATOR  THUR- 
MOND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  recently 
received  a  copy  of  Senator  Thur- 
MOND's  column  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. So  that  my  colleagues  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  both  sides  of 
the  issues  he  raised,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond today  to  the  major  points  of 
that  article. 

GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  IS  PROPER  USE  OF 
TREATY  POWER 

First,  he  argues  that  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  an  inap- 
propriate use  of  the  treatymaking 
power  of  the  Congress  and  that  in  the 
final  analysis  genocide  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction. 

The  facts  simply  do  not  support 
either  assertion. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
held  that  the  treatymaking  power  is 
virtually  unlimited.  In  Geofrey  against 
Riggs  (1890),  the  Court  held  that 
except  for— 

A  change  in  Character  of  government,  or 
in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a  cession  of 
the  portion  of  the  latter,  without  its 
consent  .  .  .  but  these  exceptions,  it  is  not 
perceived  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  ques- 
tions which  can  be  adjusted. 

That  decision  was  reaffirmed  in  the 
landmark  case.  Missouri  against  Hol- 
land in  1920,  and  is  recognized  by  con- 
stitutional scholars  as  having  resolved 
the  question  of  Congress  treatymaking 
authority. 

And  the  U.S.  Senate  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  using  that  treatymaking  power 
for  issues  which  are  of  international  as 
well  as  domestic  interest.  Examples  in- 
clude the  Slavery  Convention  and  its 
Supplementary  Protocol,  the  Protocol 
Relating  to  the  Treatment  of  Refu- 
gees, the  Treaties  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women— which  were  adopt- 
ed by  this  Senate  without  a  dissenting 
vote  in  1976— and  the  1968  amend- 
ments to  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of 
his  argument:  Is  genocide  essentially  a 
domestic  matter? 

Mr.  President,  was  the  massacre  of  a 
million  Cambodians  a  domestic  matter 
for  Communist  Cambodia?  Was  the 
murder  of  the  Acholi  and  Langi  tribes 
by  Idi  Amin  a  domestic  matter  for 


Uganda?  Was  the  murder  of  millions 
of  Jews  a  domestic  matter  for  the  ex- 
panding Nazi  state? 

I  think  not.  And  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  would  agree. 

GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  CONSISTENT  WITH  FIRST 
AMENDMENT 

Second,  Senator  Thurmond  argues 
that  the  treaty's  definition  of  genocide 
could  have  a  chilling  effect  on  our 
first  amendment  freedom  of  speech. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  only 
two  provisions  which  might  relate  to 
freedom  of  speech.  The  first  is  a  prohi- 
bition of  incitement  to  commit  geno- 
cide: the  second  prohibits  causing  seri- 
ous bodily  or  mental  harm.  Let  me 
take  them  in  order. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Brandenburg 
against  Ohio  (1969)  made  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  advocacy,  which  is 
free  speech  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  incitement  which  goes 
beyond  the  constitutional  protections 
of  the  first  amendment,  thereby  pro- 
ducing imminent  lawless  action.  Incite- 
ment could  lie  prohibited,  according  to 
the  Court,  and  incitement  is  what  the 
Genocide  Convention  forbids;  it  does 
not  affect  advocacy  whatsoever.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  which  has  never  been 
lax  in  opposing  any  action  they  per- 
ceive to  threaten  civil  liberties,  has 
found  no  threat  to  the  first  amend- 
ment in  this  language  and  endorses 
the  treaty. 

The  drafters  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention added  the  section  on  mental 
harm  to  the  convention  based  on  inci- 
dents during  World  War  II  in  which 
drugs  were  forcibly  applied  to  prison- 
ers of  war  as  part  of  brainwashing  ef- 
forts. It  does  not  apply  to  racial  slurs 
or  name  calling— as  appalling  as  those 
may  be— and  it  certainly  does  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  right  of 
religious  missionaries  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  As  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  understanding  notes, 
the  mental  harm  clause  refers  only  to 
"permanent  Impairment  of  mental  fac- 
ulties," for  a  substantial  portion  of  an 
ethnic,  racial,  religious  or  national 
group. 

AMERICA  RESERVES  THE  RIGHT  TO  TRY  ITS 
CITIZENS  IN  AMERICAN  COURTS 

Third,  Senator  Thurmond  raises  the 
specter  that  Americans  will  be  extra- 
dited abroad,  tried  in  a  foreign  land 
without  American  safeguards,  and 
punished  by  hostile  courts. 

The  answer  to  this  allegation  is  a 
clear  and  resounding:  "No  way." 

There  is  no  obligation— and  I  mean 
none— for  the  United  States  to  extra- 
dite Americans  abroad  under  this  con- 
vention. The  report  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion states  that  nothing  in  this  treaty 
precludes  the  right  of  any  nation  to 
try  its  own  citizens  at  home.  That  pas- 
sage is  reprinted  on  page  10  of  the 
Foreign   Relations   Committee's    1976 
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report  to  the  Senate.  In  addition,  an 
understnding  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
as  part  of  the  resolution  of  ratification 
restates  that  point  to  assure  its  clarity. 
And,  finally,  the  proposed  implement- 
ing legislation  reprinted  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  report  man- 
dates in  section  3  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  negotiating  extradition  trea- 
ties on  this  subject,  must  secure  for 
the  United  States  the  right  to  try  its 
own  citizens  here  at  home. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ENDORSES  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Finally,  Senator  Thurmond  restates 
Sam  Ervin's  agrument  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  could  have  tried  captured 
American  servicemen  for  genocide,  if 
we  had  ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

I  find  this  a  curious  argument. 

Is  Senator  Thurmond  arguing  that 
the  Communist  North  Vietnamese 
have  such  respect  for  international 
law  that  they  felt  they  could  not  try 
our  prisoners  of  war  for  genocide  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Senate  had  failed  to 
ratify  this  treaty?  That  assumes  that 
they  have  more  respect  for  Interna- 
tiona law  than  the  facts  would  war- 
rant. 

In  time  of  war,  there  is  no  law  or 
treaty  or  the  lack  of  any  law  or  treaty, 
which  will  be  the  perfect  guarantee  of 
the  rights  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
Senator  Thurmond  knows  it. 

But  what  is  clear  is  that  in  1976, 
when  each  branch  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices was  contacted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  every  branch  of  our 
services  responded  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  deserved  our  support  and 
did  not  pose  any  threat  to  our  fighting 
men. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the 
propriety  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
is  clear.  Genocide  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
international  concern  as  well  as  do- 
mestic concern  and  the  precedents  are 
clear  that,  time  and  again,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  treaties  with  such  dual 
concern. 

This  convention  does  not  impinge 
upon  our  first  amendment  rights  in 
any  way  and  it  will  not  affect  the  right 
of  Americans  to  a  trial  in  an  American 
court  with  our  constitutional  safe- 
guards. 

Finally,  the  Genocide  Convention 
will  not  expose  our  servicemen  to  any 
dangers  that  they  do  not  now  face. 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  not  a  panacea  for  the  world's 
ills.  It  is  an  international  treaty  to 
punish  criminals;  criminals  who 
commit  the  most  l\einous  crime  known 
to  man. 

It  is  a  treaty  whose  origins  are  found 
in  America's  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  deserves  our  wholehearted 
support.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  further  need  for  my 
time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
very  much. 


WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  continue  the  series  of 
addresses  that  I  have  been  making  for 
the  last  several  days  concerning  the 
problem  that  we  find  the  American 
farmer  in  today.  That  is  probably  the 
most  efficient  part  of  our  entire  econo- 
my, yet  farmers  are  facing  the  worst 
days  they  have  faced  since  1933— not 
of  their  making,  but  from  things 
beyond  their  control. 

III.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Faced  with  the  obvious  unfairness  of 
policies  such  as  EC  subsidization  of  ag- 
ricultural exports  that  are  taking 
away  U.S.  markets  and  reducing  com- 
modity prices  dangerously— matters  I 
have  outlined  previously— it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  ask  why  our  inter- 
national trade  agreements  have  not 
long  ago  outlawed  such  practices. 
This,  in  fact,  will  be  the  main  question 
we  will  ask  at  the  hearings  scheduled 
by  Chairman  Danforth  for  February 
11.  If  I  may.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
sketch  out  the  current  international 
legal  situation  and  U.S.  statutory  poli- 
cies. 

GATT 

The  main  purpose  of  the  interna- 
tional trading  system  represented  by 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT).  Mr.  President,  is  to 
produce  some  degree  of  stability  in 
world  trade  by  providing  a  backdrop  of 
trading  rules  that  all  the  parties  to  the 
GATT  can  depend  upon.  In  the  impor- 
tant area  of  agriculture,  these  rules 
tend  to  be  ambiguous  and  frequently 
go  unenforced. 


As  the  world  leader  of  the  free  trade 
system,  I  believe  the  United  States 
must  try  to  find  ways  of  working 
within  the  existing  system  to  provide 
fairness  and  greater  opportunity  for 
all.  We  must  resist  easy,  angry  solu- 
tions such  as  withdrawing  from  the 
subsidies  code  or  even  the  GATT 
itself.  The  long-term  consequences  of 
such  an  action  would  adversely  effect 
our  nonagricultural  as  well  as  our  agri- 
cultural industries.  It  would  have  an 
incalculable  and  certainly  detrimental 
effect  on  world  trade  and  Western  se- 
curity. 

We  must  instead  use  the  system  of 
international  agreements  and  U.S. 
laws  in  every  possible  way  to  enforce 
principles  of  open  trade,  particularly 
where  other  countries'  practices  deny 
us  export  markets  in  areas  such  as  ag- 
riculture. 

SUBSIDIES  CODE 

During  the  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
ations that  led  to  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979.  the  United  States 
negotiated  an  agricultural  export  sub- 
sidies agreement  providing  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  preexisting  GATT  rules, 
parties  may  not  grant  export  subsidies 
on  agricultural  products  in  a  way  that 
either  displaces  exports  of  another 
party  (bearing  in  mind  developments 
in  world  markets)  or  brings  prices  for 
subsidized  exports  materially  below 
those  of  other  suppliers  to  a  particular 
market.  The  full  text  of  article  10  of 
the  subsidies  code  is  set  out  here  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Article  10— Export  Subsidies  on  Certain 
Primary  Products. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle XVI:3  of  the  general  agreement,  signa- 
tories agree  not  to  grant  directly  or  indirect- 
ly any  export  subsidy  on  certain  primary 
products  in  a  manner  which  results  in  the 
signatory  granting  such  subsidy  having 
more  than  an  equitable  share  of  world 
export  trade  in  such  product,  account  being 
taken  of  the  shares  of  the  signatories  in 
trade  in  the  product  concerned  during  a  pre- 
vious representative  period,  and  any  special 
factors  which  may  have  affected  or  may  be 
affecting  trade  in  such  product. 

2.  For  purposes  of  article  XVI:3  of  the 
general  agreement  and  paragraph  1  above: 

(a)  "More  than  an  equitable  share  of 
world  export  trade"  shall  include  any  case 
in  which  the  effect  of  an  export  subsidy 
granted  by  a  signatory  is  to  displace  the  ex- 
ports of  another  signatory  bearing  in  mind 
the  developments  on  world  markets: 

(b)  With  regard  to  new  markets  tradition- 
al patterns  of  supply  of  the  product  con- 
cerned to  the  world  market,  region  or  coun- 
try, in  which  the  new  market  is  situated 
shall  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
"equitable  share  of  world  export  trade": 

<c)  "A  previous  representative  period" 
shall  normally  be  the  three  most  recent  cal- 
endar years  in  which  normal  market  condi- 
tions existed. 

3.  Signatories  further  agree  not  to  grant 
export  subsidies  on  exports  of  certain  pri- 
mary products  to  a  particular  market  in  a 
manner  which  results  in  prices  materially 
below  those  of  other  suppliers  to  the  same 
market. 
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Other  provisions  of  the  Subsidies 
Code  and  the  GATT  apply  to  this 
problem,  such  as  the  obligation  of 
countries  not  to  threaten  serious  prej- 
udice to  U.S.  interests. 

U.S.  POLICY 

As  we  try  to  determine  whether  the 
United  States  can  use  these  agree- 
ments to  defend  itself  against  CAP  ex- 
ports we  must  take  a  close  look  at  cur- 
rent U.S.  policy  as  expressed  in  our 
trade  laws. 

The  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  not  to  freeze  international 
market  shares  in  agricultural  products 
at  some  past,  present,  or  future  level. 
Nor  is  it  our  objective  to  attack  any 
common  policy  of  a  united  Europe. 
But  we  do  have  laws  to  attack  unrea- 
sonable and  unjustifiable  practices  of 
our  trading  partners,  especially  where 
those  countries— by  actions  inconsist- 
ent with  their  international  trade  obli- 
gations—impair our  own  access  to  for- 
eign markets. 

We  have  laws  to  protect  our  own  do- 
mestic markets  from  unfair  competi- 
tion. For  example,  under  our  counter- 
vailing duty  law  we  would  impose  spe- 
cial duties  on  European  sugar  exports 
to  the  United  States  to  cancel  the 
effect  of  the  EC  sugar  subsidy. 

When  it  comes  to  securing  market 
access  for  third  country  export  mar- 
kets (the  EC  long  ago  excluded  many 
of  our  agricultural  exports  to  Europe 
itself  by  CAP  variable  import  levies), 
we  also  have  a  law  designed  to  help  en- 
force international  trade  agreements. 

This  law,  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  has  not  been  rigorously 
employed  in  the  past.  Under  its  provi- 
sions, the  President  has  broad  discre- 
tion to  bring  trade  agreement  viola- 
tions to  the  attention  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  to  take  retaliatory  ac- 
tions. 

Until  recently,  however.  Presidents 
have  hardly  acted  at  all  under  section 
301.  Even  today,  they  do  not  seek  out 
such  unfairness  on  their  own  under 
this  section,  but  act  only  on  petition  of 
those  adversely  affected  U.S.  indus- 
tries that  have  the  time  and  resources 
to  file  a  complaint.  Many  Industries 
never  file  301  complaints  because  of 
fear  of  retaliation  and  because  it  takes 
forever  to  get  final  action. 

When  the  executive  branch  does  act 
on  its  own,  it  does  not  subject  itself  to 
section  301  time  limits.  This  can  result 
in  years  of  meaningless  informal  con- 
sultations. 

I  am  informed  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  studying  the  agricultur- 
al export  trade  problem  since  the 
middle  of  last  year.  Late  in  1981,  the 
administration  took  increased  interest 
in  the  subject  and  began  proceedings 
in  the  GATT  under  the  Subsidies 
Code  on  several  complaints  brought  to 
its  attention  by  U.S.  exporters  in 
wheat  flour  and  poultry. 

The  administration  has  also  institut- 
ed cases  involving  the  effect  of  CAP 


subsidies  on  pasta  sales  in  the  United 
States  and  on  sugar  prices  in  the 
United  States  under  section  301,  which 
do  not  directly  relate  to  agricultural 
exports,  and  on  citrus  exports,  a  case 
that  involves  EC  import  preferences. 

THE  EUROPEAN  REACTION 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  CAP. 
the  Congress  and  its  representatives  in 
the  administration,  especially  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  have  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  of 
the  European  Communities  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  CAP.  Even  as 
we  speak,  these  problems  are  again 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commission. 

The  initial  reaction  from  the  Com- 
mission is  unfavorable.  Without  re- 
vealing the  content  of  confidential 
international  negotiations,  I  can  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  European  repre- 
sentatives have  tried  to  sidestep  the 
issues.  They  strongly  suggest  that  the 
1979  Subsidies  Code  added  nothing  to 
the  discipline  of  the  international  agri- 
cultural marketplace.  Apparently, 
they  feel  that  all  CAP  subsidies  were 
in  some  sense  validated  by  the  U.S. 
signature  on  the  Subsidies  Code. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  U.S.  concession 
to  hold  the  CAP  harmless. 

I  can  understand  to  a  certain  extent 
the  concern  of  the  European  Commis- 
sion. Europe,  like  the  United  States,  is 
in  a  recession.  Unemployment  is  high 
and  reducing  farm  programs  might 
drive  European  farmers  off  the  farm 
and  into  the  sagging  industrial  econo- 
my. I  am  told  about  8  percent  of  the 
EC  work  force  is  still  on  the  farm, 
compared  to  only  3.6  percent  in  this 
country. 

But  real  unemployment  is  about  as 
high  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  is  cutting  back  its 
farm  programs.  The  EC,  in  stark  con- 
trast, will  be  spending  over  $14  billion 
on  agricultural  programs  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  compared  to  about  $3 
billion  in  U.S.  agricultural  price  sup- 
ports. Additionally,  EC  member  states 
spend  on  agricultural  programs  about 
twice  as  much  as  does  the  EC  itself. 

Worse  yet,  the  Commission's  an- 
nounced objectives  are  to  increase  EC 
support  of  agriculture,  and  specifically 
to  increase  its  agricultural  exports. 
The  Commission  is  proposing  the  es- 
tablishment of  nonsubsidy  measures 
to  boost  exports,  including  long-term 
contracts  with  countries  that  are  not 
members  of  the  EC  for  the  supply  of 
agricultural  products. 

The  Commission  also  wants  to  pro- 
vide means  for  assuring  that  processed 
agricultural  commodities  win  a  grow- 
ing share  of  agricultural  exports  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  create  jobs. 
Modest  suggestions  from  the  EC  Com- 
mission to  modify  the  CAP  as  a  cost- 
saving  measure— which  might  have 
also   r^tluced   slightly   EC   subsidies- 


have  not  been  accepted  by  the  EC 
council. 

Thus,  the  attitude  of  the  EC  has 
been  that  present  international  agree- 
ments do  not  apply  to  their  export 
subsidies  despite  compelling  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  story.  The  EC  is  committed  to 
increasing  and  extending  both  the  size 
and  effect  of  these  subsidies. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  suggest  areas  we 
might  explore  at  our  February  11 
hearing  to  improve  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
description  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

Their  subsidization  of  agriculture 
there  has  had  the  effect  of  not  only 
discriminating  against  the  sale  of 
American  agricultural  produce  but  it 
has  also  generated  the  production  of 
surpluses,  as  the  Senator  has  indicat- 
ed, which  they  in  turn  dump  in  the 
world  marketplace  and  therefore  drive 
the  prices  down. 

We  are,  I  think,  now  strongly  aware 
of  the  inherent  protectionism  in  the 
whole  device  of  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  also  comment  on  the  situation 
in  Japan.  If  indeed  we  are  to  provide  a 
marketplace  here  for  automobiles  and 
electronic  products,  which  the  Japa- 
nese perhaps  produce  more  efficiently 
and  cheaper  than  we.  is  it  not  reasona- 
ble for  us  to  expect  that  the  Japanese 
should  open  the  doors  to  American  ag- 
ricultural products  in  Japan  because 
that  is  one  area  in  which  we  produce 
far  more  efficiently  and  cheaper  than 
they,  particularly  when  we  consider 
the  fact  we  are  providing  Japan  with 
the  major  part  of  defense  expendi- 
tures against  potential  adversaries? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

What  Japan  has  done  is  to  put 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  agricul- 
tural products.  They  did  that  to  us  on 
beef.  In  negotiations  over  there  we 
found  that  they  said,  "Look,  we  will 
take  an  additional  10,000  tons  of  U.S. 
beef;  that  is  a  lot  of  beef." 

I  figured  it  up  and  that  was  equiva- 
lent to  about  one  hamburger  per  Japa- 
nese per  year.  I  did  not  think  that  im- 
pressive. 

We  really  did  not  have  the  kind  of 
breakthrough  we  should  have  had. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  citrus. 
The  Japanese  fight  us  on  importation 
of  oranges  and  importation  of  grape- 
fruit. They  put  severe  restrictions  on 
that.  And  we  have  had  to  fight  hard  to 
keep  them  from  flooding  our  rice  mar- 
kets with  their  subsidized  rice. 
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When  we  talk  about  automobiles, 
they  say.  "Look,  we  have  the  same 
percentage  virtually  on  tariffs  that 
you  have  on  automobiles,  why  should 
you  compain  about  that?"  The  differ- 
ence is  that  when  they  import  Ameri- 
can cars  into  Japan,  when  it  comes  to 
the  safety  standards  and  the  EPA 
standards  they  require  an  inspection 
on  every  single  one  of  those  cars.  But 
when  we  bring  them  into  this  country 
we  inspect  only  one  out  of  many.  Take 
a  Toyota  that  sells  for  $8,500  in  this 
country.  It  sells  for  $8,500  in  Japan. 
But  take  a  Chevrolet  Citation  similar 
to  what  I  drive,  it  sells  for  $8,500  in 
this  country  but  it  sells  for  $15,000  in 
that  country. 

So  it  is  all  of  these  nontariff  barriers 
that  they  add  on  that  escalate  the 
costs  and  keep  our  products  out. 

Look  at  what  happened  to  us  in  elec- 
tronics and  what  happened  to  us  on 
televisions.  One  can  see  the  whole 
theme  of  it  where  they  established 
their  market  share  in  this  country  but 
put  limitations  on  the  Imports  Into 
Japan  until  they  had  developed  a 
strong  domestic  Industry. 

I  win  tell  you  how  they  negotiate. 
The  Japanese  negotiate  by  talk  and 
talk  and  ship  and  ship  and  talk  and 
talk  and  ship  and  ship. 

The  concessions  they  are  talking 
about  now  are  minimal.  And  why  are 
they  talking  about  these  additional 
concessions?  Because  they  see  how- 
concerned  we  are  in  Congress,  they  are 
talking  about  some  concessions  that 
do  not  amount  to  anything. 

There  still  is  no  significant  break- 
through. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
that  his  time  under  the  special  order 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  very  much. 


S.  2062— TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  re- 
introduction  of  the  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced in  1979.  and  it  Is  designed  to 
cover  an  oversight  which  occurred  20 
years  ago. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  sits  in  the 
Chair  and  represents  the  great  State 
of  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is  aware 
of  this. 

In  1959  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  was  amended  to  allow  the 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  issue 
its  own  bonds.  Because  there  was  a 
feeling  at  the  time  that  such  authority 
would  enable  TVA  to  freely  expand  its 
service  area  to  the  detriment  of  pri- 
vate utilities,  the  act  was  amended  to 
restrict  TVA's  service  area.  The  re- 
strictions were  left  somewhat  flexible, 
however,  in  order  to  allow  TVA  to 
make  adjustments  to  serve  areas  con- 
tiguous with  Its  service  area  as  it  stood 
when  the  restriction  was  imposed.  The 
single  rigid  restriction  Is  that  TVA  Is 
not  allowed  to  sell  power  In  a  State 
which  it  was  not  serving  on  July  1, 
1957.  Apparently  to  avoid  unduly 
harsh  results  to  certain  cities  in  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  those 
cities  were  specifically  exempted  from 
the  restriction. 

This  bill  merely  adds  the  city  of 
West  Memphis,  Ark.,  to  the  list  of  ex- 
empted cities,  and  it  does  so  without 
violating  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  overall  restriction.  West  Mem- 
phis Is  contiguous  with  Memphis, 
which  is  within  TVA's  service  area. 
Statistically,  West  Memphis  is  consid- 
ered a  part  of  Memphis,  as  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census'  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area,  and,  as  such. 
West  Memphis  Is  counted  as  part  of 
Memphis  for  purposes  of  receiving 
some  Federal  aid.  Moreover,  electricity 
generated  by  TVA  may  well  be  sold  in 
West  Memphis  at  this  time,  as  a  result 
of  power  exchange  agreements  with 
other  suppliers,  because  of  exchange 
agreements  between  Arkansas  Power 
&  Light  which  does  serve  West  Mem- 
phis, and  TVA. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  limited  de- 
finitive nature  of  this  amendment,  be- 
cause it  does  not  reopen  the  debate 
over  public  power  versus  private 
power,  and  the  citizens  of  West  Mem- 
phis should  not  become  hostage  to  the 
argument.  The  amendment  does  not 
require  TVA  to  sell  power  to  West 
Memphis:  nor  does  It  require  West 
Memphis  to  buy  TVA's  power.  It  gives 
each  party  freedom  of  choice  rather 
than  Imposing  a  barrier,  which  in  this 
particular  case  is  purely  artificial  and, 
for  that  matter,  contrary  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  territorial  restriction 
which  was  intended  to  allow  exten- 
sions of  TVA  service  to  contiguous 
areas,  such  as  West  Memphis.  Indeed, 
West  Memphis  would  qualify  for  TVA 
service,  even  under  the  present  restric- 
tions, except  for  the  statute's  use  of 
State  boundaries  as  a  barrier  to  the 
flow  of  TVA  power,  which  is  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  which  separates  Tennes- 
see and  Arkansas,  and  is  absolutely  ar- 
bitrary and  demonstrates,  since  it  Is 
united  economically  with  Memphis  by 
the  very  boundary  between  the  two 
States,  that  it  simply  bars  West  Mem- 
phis from  sharing  in  TVA  power.  It  is 
especially  ironic  that  this  arbitrary 
barrier  should  exist  under  Federal  law 
when  it  would  most  likely  be  unconsti- 
tutional if  Tennessee  had  imposed  it 


upon  a  private  utility.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing to  eliminate  that  barrier  in 
toto,  even  though  it  would  be  justified. 
I  only  propose  that  it  be  removed  to 
the  extent  that  it  artificially  walls  off 
West  Memphis  from  participation  in 
TVA's  power.  Thus,  the  amendment 
merely  puts  West  Memphis  within  the 
wall. 

The  31,000  people  in  West  Memphis 
are  victims  of  a  rank  injustice,  because 
the  disparity  between  their  electricity 
rates  and  those  across  the  Mississippi 
precludes  them  from  competing  with 
their  neighbors  for  Industry.  West 
Memphis  is  a  lovely  city.  It  has  great 
people.  It  has  good  leadership.  It  has 
worked  so  hard  to  build  its  economy, 
and  it  simply  will  never  be  able  to 
make  the  strides  It  is  entitled  to  make 
as  long  as  this  barrier  and  this  injus- 
tice exist.  In  1979,  an  Industrial  user  in 
West  Memphis  was  paying  $3,413  for 
100,000  kilowatt-hours,  while  an  in- 
dustrial user  3  miles  away  in  Memphis 
was  paying  $2,830.  That  Is  a  20-percent 
difference.  Similarly,  commercial  users 
in  West  Memphis  were  paying  $167  for 
3,000  kilowatt-hours,  while  commercial 
users  in  Memphis  were  paying  $111,  a 
difference  of  50  percent.  Finally,  resi- 
dential users  in  West  Memphis  were 
paying  $37  for  1,000  kilowatt-hours, 
but  residential  users  in  Memphis  were 
paying  $29,  a  difference  of  28  percent. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  river,  there 
would  just  be  a  street  or  a  line  dividing 
those  two  cities,  and  everybody  would 
say,  "Well,  this  Is  just  Insane."  But 
simply  because  the  river  is  there  it  has 
been  excepted. 

These  differentials  have  widened  In 
recent  months  as  the  rates  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Power  &  Light  Co.  have  risen. 
The  city  of  West  Memphis  is  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  A.P.  &  L.  for 
its  power,  and  it  has  recently  imposed 
a  further  large  Increase  upon  its  cus- 
tomers. West  Memphis  had  no  choice 
but  to  acquiesce  in  that  Increase,  be- 
cause it  has  no  other  source  of  supply. 
My  bin  would  merely  allow  It  the  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  with  the  A.P.  & 
L.  grid.  Thus  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  construction  project.  We  are  not 
talking  al>out  any  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  are  talking  about 
simple  justice.  We  are  talking  about 
this  law  and  the  pushing  of  a  button 
to  rectify  that  injustice. 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  minimizing  the  cost  of 
energy,  not  only  by  conserving  but  by 
seeking  less  expensive  sources  of 
energy.  This  bill  would  simply  allow 
West  Memphis  a  fully  justified  oppor- 
tunity to  undertake  that  search. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  We  dp  it  now  or 
we  can  do  it  later,  but  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
think  very  seriously  about  this.  I  am 
not  trying  to  open  up  TVA  and  force  It 
to  sell  power  to  everybody  that  wants 
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it.  There  is  not  another  case  in  the 
country  that  comes  even  close  to  the 
injustice  that  is  presented  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  the  Memphis 
Conunercial  Appeal  dated  September 
1.  1979.  and  from  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  dated  September  12.  1979,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record.  These  edito- 
rials by  these  two  papers  in  Memphis 
strongly  support  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Arkansas  Gener- 
al Assembly  and  a  resolution  by  the 
West  Memphis  City  Council  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  amending  the  TVA  Act  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Sept.  1. 

19791 

Friends  in  Need 

The  business  of  Memphis  and  Memphians 
does  not  begin  or  end  at  the  corporate  limits 
of  this  city.  Rather,  it  reaches  across  the 
municipal  boundaries,  county  lines  and 
state  t>orders  that  touch  Memphis  on  all 
sides.  This  is  not  several  contiguous  comjnu- 
nitles  but  one  community,  though  we  don't 
always  realize  it.  There  are  current  cases  in 
point. 

For  example,  the  City  of  Memphis  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  should 
move  to  help  the  power  needs  of  the  people 
of  West  Memphis  and  Crittenden  County. 
Ark.  This  conununity  and  TVA  should  ac- 
tively support  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  to 
extend  TVA  power  across  the  river  and 
make  our  neighbors  there  full  partners  in 
the  future  of  this  metropolitan  area. 

That's  what  we  are.  and  that's  how  we 
must  learn  to  act. 

Recent  actions  by  the  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light  Co.  deepened  energy  problems  in 
West  Memphis  and  strengthened  the  city's 
arguments  for  TVA  service. 

West  Memphis  Utilities  had  been  offered 
2-percent  Interests  in  each  of  AP&L's  new 
generating  plants  at  White  Bluff  and  Inde- 
pendence. The  city  had  begun  the  process  of 
selling  some  $30  million  in  bonds  to  pur- 
chase its  shares.  But  then  AP&L  cut  the 
deal  in  half.  Crittenden  County's  industrial 
and  economic  development  hopes  have  long 
been  disadvantaged  by  the  cheaper  TVA 
power  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  When 
the  county's  wholesale  supplier  chopped  its 
future  power  sources,  even  at  higher  costs, 
it  left  the  area  with  no  place  to  turn  except 
the  valley  authority. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  for  TVA  to  say.  as 
board  Chairman  David  Freeman  did  In  Feb- 
ruary. "West  Memphis  would  not  be  big 
enough  to  make  us  or  break  us."  That  sort 
of  left-handed  acknowledgement  that  TVA 
has  the  power  to  sell  if  Congress  says  it 
should,  isn't  going  to  get  this  job  done.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  authority  to  look 
upon  this  case  as  an  opportunity  for  one  of 
its  primary  service  areas. 

Of  course.  Freeman's  lack  of  enthusiasm 
has  been  rooted  in  the  laws  which  prohibit 
TVA  from  being  "the  principal  source  of 
power  supply  "  for  areas  outside  its  statute 
ry  boundaries,  and  in  what  he  has  seen  as 
practical  limits  to  TVA  capacities.  He  also 
said  last  winter.  "We  have  our  hands  full 
with    Memphis.    Our   current    planning    is 


geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  cur- 
rently within  the  valley.  .  .  . "  But  that's 
just  the  point.  The  people  of  West  Memphis 
are  "currently  within  the  valley"  economi- 
cally and  spiritually,  if  not  geographically. 

Indeed,  the  geographic  definition  of  the 
valley  was  made  in  an  arbitrary  political  act 
to  include  Memphis.  New  political  adjust- 
ments to  the  map  now  would  be  entirely  in 
keeping  with  that  tradition. 

If  the  growth  fortunes  of  TVA  are  tied  to 
those  of  its  biggest  and  best  customers,  and 
they  are.  then  it  now  behooves  TVA  offi- 
cials to  lend  their  full  weight  to  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Sen.  Dale  Bumpers  (D-Ark.) 
which  has  been  languishing  at  a  sub-level  of 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee. 

The  same  goes  for  the  business  and  politi- 
cal leaders  of  Memphis.  West  Memphians 
aren't  our  distant  relations.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  our  urban  family.  We've  heard  the 
arguments  that  what's  good  for  us  is  good 
for  them,  and  it  is.  But  the  reverse  of  that  is 
equally  true.  If  TVA  power  locates  business 
and  jobs  over  the  bridges  only  the  most  pa- 
rochial among  us  could  count  it  as  a  loss  to 
Memphis.  In  fact,  all  of  us  would  have 
gained  on  the  goal  of  building  a  single  prog- 
ressive metropolitan  community  of  national 
Importance. 

"The  route  there  is  not  one-way.  however. 
And  as  the  need  to  assist  West  Memphis  in 
its  search  for  adequate  power  argues  against 
Memphis  holding  to  its  own  provincial  inter- 
ests, the  business  about  building  a  $12-mil- 
lion  private  hospital  in  DeSoto  County. 
Miss.,  makes  the  same  point  about  our  re- 
gional neighbors.  Proponents  of  the  project, 
facing  a  comprehensive  state  health  plan 
which  recognizes  the  medical  services  avail- 
able to  DeSoto  countians  in  Memphis  and  a 
surplus  of  beds  in  the  area,  have  fallen  back 
on  that  old  bromide,  "Keep  the  money  in 
Mississippi."  Are  they  willing  to  keep  all 
their  indigent  patients,  too? 

We  doubt  it. 

When  the  Mississippi  Health  Care  Com- 
mission approved  a  requested  certificate  of 
need  for  this  facility,  it  held  that  the 
normal  rules  shouldn't  apply  because 
DeSoto  County's  circumstances  were 
■unique."  They  are.  DeSoto  County  is  a 
part  of  metropolitan  Memphis.  The  DeSoto 
County  growth  rate  cited  as  the  need  for 
the  hospital  project  is  evidence  of  that  fact. 
Does  anyone  believe  DeSoto  County  would 
be  growing  at  any  significant  rate  were  it 
not  for  Memphis?  Would  there  be  a  Southa- 
ven  without  a  Memphis? 

The  unique  circumstances  do  not  suggest 
that  DeSoto  County  be  encouraged  to  go  it 
alone.  Instead,  they  indicate  that  the 
county  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Mem- 
phis health  service  area,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Alton  Cobb.  Mississippi's  health  officer. 
That  Is  not  t>ecause  we  want  to  "keep  all  the 
money  in  Memphis. "  but  because  the  many 
parts  of  this  single  community  are  interde- 
pendent. 

If  men  aren't  islands  unto  themselves,  nei- 
ther are  the  urban  communities  they  have 
built.  j 

(From  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  Sept. 

12,  1979] 

TVA  roR  West  Memphis 

Undaunted  by  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity board  opposition  to  their  latest  bid  for 
electric  power.  West  Memphians  vow  to  con- 
tinue their  fight.  And  well  they  should. 

It  would  be  a  logical  move  to  extend  TVA 
service  to  Memphis'  sister  city  to  the  west. 
It  is.  after  all.  part  of  the  Memphis  metro- 


politan area,  and  the  cheaper  power  would 
provide  a  much  needed  economic  boost. 

At  present.  West  Memphis  is  struggling 
under  the  handicap  of  higher-priced  power 
supplied  by  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Industrial  growth  has  been  stymied  as  a 
result.  And  lest  any  Memphians  think  this 
is  strictly  a  West  Memphis  problem,  indus- 
trial progress  across  the  river  invariably 
benefits  the  entire  Memphis  area. 

TVA  officials  almost  as  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine resist  efforts  to  bring  additional  terri- 
tory within  the  utility's  boundaries.  It  has 
repeatedly  opposed  suggested  expansion 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  reaffirmed 
that  position  this  week. 

At  any  rate,  decisions  on  whether  to 
change  the  utility's  boundaries  are  made  in 
Congress.  And  Arkansans  are  pushing  hard 
on  that  front. 

A  bill  by  Sen.  Dale  Bumpers  that  would 
amend  the  TVA  act  to  include  West  Mem- 
phis is  in  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  Meanwhile.  Rep. 
Bill  Alexander  has  a  measure  in  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee that  would  provide  TVA  power  to  all  of 
Crittenden  County. 

Support  of  those  worthy  measures  by 
Memphis  area  leaders  could  help  sway  the 
needed  votes. 

An  interesting  aspect  is  that  very  little  ac- 
tually would  be  involved  in  adding  West 
Memphis  to  the  system.  "It's  just  a  matter 
of  throwing  a  switch. "  said  P.  O.  Para,  man- 
ager of  the  West  Memphis  Utility  Depart- 
ment. ""Right  this  minute  I  may  be  using 
TVA  current.  It"s  already  available  in  West 
Memphis.  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  and 
TVA  swap  out  all  the  time  when  one  or  the 
other  needs  energy.  But  we  always  pay 
AP&L  rates. '" 

David  Freeman.  TVA  board  chairman,  was 
quoted  recently  as  saying  that  West  Mem- 
phis (which  Paj-a  says  has  about  8,000  resi- 
dential electricity  customers  compared  to 
Memphis'  265,000,  and  used  just  61,000  kilo- 
watts of  power  in  July  compared  to  Mem- 
phis' 13  million  kilowatts)  would  neither 
make  nor  break  TVA. 

"But  TVA  could  make  West  Memphis. " 
Para  correctly  points  out. 

It's  an  opportunity  the  Arkansas  city 
should  not  t)e  denied. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  Urging 
Congress  To  Enact  Legislation  Author- 
izing the  Tinnessee  Valley  Authority 
To  Sell  Electricity  to  the  City  of  West 
Memphis 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  the  capacity  for  gener- 
ating a  substantial  amount  of  surplus  elec- 
tricity: and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  West  Memphis  is  a 
part  of  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  of  Memphis,  Tennessee;  and 

Whereas,  Memphis.  Tennessee  is  served 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  but  fed- 
eral law  now  prohibits  the  TVA  from  selling 
electricity  to  the  City  of  West  Memphis: 
and 

Whereas,  since  the  City  of  West  Memphis 
owns  its  own  electric  utility  and  is  the  only 
such  city  within  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  served  by  TVA  which  is  not 
allowed  to  purchase  electricity  from  TVA: 
and 

Whereas,  it  would  not  result  in  Increased 
cost  to  the  TVA  to  sell  electricity  to  the 
City  of  West  Memphis:  and 

Whereas,  this  prohibition  in  current  fed- 
eral law  is  blatantly  discriminatory  against 
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the  City  of  West  Memphis  and  should  be 
eliminated  so  that  the  residents  of  West 
Memphis  may  enjoy  the  same  treatment  as 
the  other  residents  of  the  Memphis  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  with  regard 
to  the  consumption  of  electricity:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  first  extraordinary  session  of  the  sev- 
enty-third General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  (the  Senate  concurring  therein). 
That  the  United  States  Congress  is  hereby 
urged  to  enact  legislation  authorizing  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  sell  electrici- 
ty to  the  City  of  West  Memphis.  Arkansas. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  Resolution  an  appropriate 
copy  hereof  be  transmitted  by  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  each  member  of  the 
Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation. 

Resolution  No.  861 

Whereas,  the  City  of  West  Memphis,  Ar- 
kansas, passed  Resolution  No.  834,  April  16, 
1981,  at  which  time  Notice  was  given  to  Ar- 
kansas Power  and  Light  Company  that 
within  sixty  (60)  months  from  the  date  of 
the  Notice  the  City  of  West  Memphis.  Ar- 
kansas, would  seek  additional  electrical 
power:  and. 

Whereas,  the  Power  Coordination  Inter- 
change and  Transmission  Agreement  re- 
quires that  this  Notice  be  given;  and. 

Whereas,  the  City  of  West  Memphis  de- 
sires to  seek  additional  power  in  an  effort  to 
sell  electricity  cheaper  to  the  Citizens  of 
West  Memphis;  and. 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  entered  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  for  the  City  of  West  Memphis 
to  buy  some  of  its  power  from  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority;  and. 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  utmost  Interest  of 
the  Citizens  of  West  Memphis.  Arkansas, 
that  this  legislation  be  passed  and  the 
present  law  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity which  prohibits  selling  electricity  out  of 
its  boundaries  be  expanded  to  Include  the 
City  of  West  Memphis.  Arkansas:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  West  Memphis.  Arkansas: 

1.  That  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  renew  their  efforts  to 
secure  legislation  allowing  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  sell  electricity  to  the 
City  of  West  Memphis  in  the  future. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent 
to:  The  Honorable  Dale  Bumpers;  the  Hon- 
orable David  Pryor;  and.  the  Honorable  Bill 
Alexander. 

S.  2062 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 15d(a)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 

West  Memphis.  Arkansas.  "  following  the 
words  "South  Fulton,  Tennessee." 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  moVning  business  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
COVERAGE  OF  SENATE  DEBATE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  permitting  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage of  Senate  proceedings.  I  stand 
firm  in  the  belief  that  allowing  the 
electronic  media  to  cover  Senate 
debate  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people— and,  yes,  in 
the  long  term  best  interests  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  well. 

In  fact,  I  sponsored  a  similar  resolu- 
tion myself  more  than  2  years  ago 
which  called  for  opening  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Treaty  to  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage as  an  experiment  for  eventual 
full-time  coverage  of  Senate  floor 
action. 

Mr.  President,  television  is  a  reality. 
The  Senate  simply  can  not  continue  to 
ignore  this  important  medium  that  is 
so  widely  used  by  the  American  people 
as  a  primary  source  of  news  and  infor- 
mation. The  American  people  are  in- 
terested in  what  goes  on  inside  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  they  deserve  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  firsthand 
how  their  lawmakers  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation. 

In  1979,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives opened  its  doors  and  began  to 
provide  television  signals  to  the  broad- 
cast media.  The  experience  in  the 
House  has  been  widely  considered  a 
success. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  committee  hear- 
ings have  been  broadcast  and  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  debate  was  covered  live 
on  radio— both  have  been  done  with 
great  success.  I  have  seen  little,  if  any, 
evidence  during  these  episodes  of  the 
"showboating"  or  playing  to  the  cam- 
eras that  some  argue  will  occur  if  we 
allow  television  coverage  of  the  floor 
debate. 

Due  to  the  success  of  all  these  ex- 
periments, I  believe  the  next  logical 
step  is  to  allow  full  radio  and  televi- 
sion broadcast  coverage  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  I 
have  long  been  in  favor  of  permitting 
radio  and  television  coverage  of  legis- 
latures, courts,  and  other  forums 
where  the  public's  business  is  conduct- 
ed. During  my  term  as  chief  justice  of 
the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  we 
opened  the  doors  of  my  State's  courts 
to  television  cameras. 

Our  allowing  television  coverage  of 
both  trials  and  appellate  court  pro- 
ceedings generated  a  movement  which 
has  led  to  broadcast  coverage  of  many 


trials    and    hearings    in    other   State 
courts. 

Televising  court  proceedings  can 
bring  into  conflict  two  constitutional 
guarantees;  namely,  the  first  amend- 
ment which  guarantees  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  the  sixth  amendment 
which  guarantees  the  defendant  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial.  Conversely,  if  pho- 
tojournalism is  allowed  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  can  foresee  no  conflict  be- 
tween provisions  in  our  Constitution. 

Perhaps  a  review  of  the  consider- 
ation given  the  issue  of  radio  and  pho- 
tojournalism from  a  judicial  system 
basis  will  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  in 
considering  this  issue. 

In  hearings  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama,  the  media  made  a 
strong  case  when  it  pointed  out  that 
photographing  and  broadcasting  by 
television  and  radio  of  a  church  serv- 
ice did  not  affect  the  dignity  of  the 
service.  It  also  pointed  out  that  when 
sophisticated  and  advanced  technolo- 
gy is  employed,  participants  in  the 
church  service  are  not  distracted,  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  worship  service 
remains  unharmed. 

Experts  testified  that  the  media  can 
now  use  noiseless  long  range  cameras, 
overhead  lighting,  still  photography 
without  flashbulbs,  and  other  ad- 
vanced equipment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  ap- 
proached the  issue  as  to  whether,  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  use  of 
camera,  radio,  and  television  instru- 
ments would  interfere  with  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  and  with  the  effective 
administration  of  justice.  It  first  con- 
sidered radio.  The  court  had,  for  some 
time  prior  thereto,  been  recording  oral 
arguments.  It  concluded  that  noiseless 
and  effective  broadcasting  devices 
could  be  placed  at  designated  locations 
which  would  record  the  proceedings 
accurately  and  clearly  for  later  radio 
broadcasting  without  disturbing  court 
proceedings  in  any  way. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  court  that,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  radio  re- 
cording devices  would  not  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  the  proceedings  or  cause 
prejudice  to  the  parties  any  more  than 
its  own  recording  system. 

Next,  the  court  considered  photo- 
journalism. There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  justices  that  problems 
could  arise.  They  saw  the  constajit 
popping  of  flashbult>s,  spotlighting  of 
television  lights  in  the  eyes  of  wit- 
nesses, lawyers,  jurists,  and  jurors  and 
wires  getting  tangled  in  the  chairs  and 
knocking  over  water  pitchers  as  seri- 
ous impediments  to  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

However,  if  the  media  used  advanced 
camera  technology,  employed  only 
overhead  lighting,  and  restricted 
camera  movement  to  designated  areas, 
these  problems  could  be  minimized. 

The  justices  also  considered  that  if 
cameramen  and  other  reporters  con- 
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ducted  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
that  was  expected  of  spectators,  then 
the  resulting  harm  would  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

The  court  further  realized  that  if 
photographers  used  silent  cameras 
without  flashbulbs  and  took  their  pic- 
tures from  inconspicuous  locations, 
then  there  would  be  little  danger  that 
the  use  of  such  cameras  would  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  the  proceedings. 

Adequate  overhead  lighting  can  be 
provided  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
almost  uimoticeable.  Areas  of  move- 
ment for  camera  personnel  can  be  re- 
stricted, and  orderly  conduct  required. 
If  desired,  a  dress  code  can  be  enforced 
for  members  of  the  camera  crews. 

Pooling  by  television  networks  has 
been  used  effectively  by  the  White 
House.  The  number  of  cameras  in  the 
balconies  of  the  Senate  Chamber  can 
also  be  limited.  The  experience  of  the 
television  coverage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  be  beneficial  to 
the  Senate  in  formulating  rules  and 
guidelines  for  the  media  coverage. 

Drawing  from  my  experience  of  par- 
ticipating and  observing  electronic 
journalism  in  courtrooms,  and  relating 
this  to  the  facilities  of  the  Senate,  I 
foresee  no  real  problems  relative  to 
the  dignity  of  the  proceedings,  such  as 
distractions. 

I  have  mentioned  still  photography, 
as  well  as  radio  and  television  in  my 
remarks  about  the  considerations  to 
be  given  to  this  area  of  media  in  court- 
rooms. The  issue  of  still  photography 
may  be  irrelevant  to  the  resolution 
currently  at  hand,  but  I  think  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  issue  of  compre- 
hensive media  journalism  will  con- 
front the  Senate. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  estab- 
lished that  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
confined  to  newspaper  or  printed  peri- 
odicals, but  is  a  right  of  wide  import 
and  '■•  •  *  in  its  historic  connotation 
comprehends  every  sort  of  publication 
which  affords  a  vehicle  of  information 
and  opinion."  Lovell  v.  City  of  Griffin, 
303  U.S.  444. 

Personally,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
first  amendment  rights,  and  feel  that 
all  forms  of  reporting  journalism 
should  be  allowed  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  However,  I  fully  realize  that 
there  are  some  who  will  disagree  with 
my  position  and  I  respect  their  right 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  admit  I  have 
some  reservations  concerning  Senate 
■  Resolution  20  as  it  is  now  written.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  if  the  Senate 
approves  Senate  Resolution  20,  the 
Rules  Committee  will  be  given  total 
and  final  authority  to  set  guidelines 
concerning  the  placement  of  cameras, 
distribution  of  audio  and  video  tapes. 
and  other  rules  and  regulations.  All 
this  without  any  further  consideration 
or  vote  by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  forced  to 
oppose  Senate  Resolution  20  if  it  were 


being  voted  on  today.  However,  we  are 
not  voting  on  Senate  Resolution  20 
but  on  a  motion  to  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  that  resolution.  I  believe 
the  problems  with  Senate  Resolution 
20  can  be  worked  out  during  the  delib- 
erations over  the  merits  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  indeed  hope  so. 

It  is  time  to  open  the  Senate  to  the 
American  people— those  voters  who 
sent  us  to  Washington  to  do  the  pub- 
lic's work.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for 
proceeding  with  consideration  of  this 
resolution  with  the  profound  and  sin- 
cere hope  that  any  reservations  that  I 
hold  concerning  its  implementation 
will  be  corrected  by  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  wage 
that  battle  today,  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve Senate  Resolution  20  is  flawed 
because  it  does  not  allow  for  a  final 
review  by  each  Member  of  this  body 
before  the  Rules  Committee's  guide- 
lines go  into  effect. 

Thank  you. 


S.  1956— AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
REIMBURSEMENT  OF  CHIRO- 
PRACTIC SERVICES  PROVIDED 
TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  support  for  S.  1956, 
legislation  which  was  introduced  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina,  on  December  15,  1981.  This 
bill  would  insure  chiropractic  care 
when  necessary  to  eligible  veterans 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  care  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
not  establish  any  new  policy  within 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Indeed, 
the  VA  already  has  the  authority  to 
refer  eligible  veterans  to  a  chiroprac- 
tor for  necessary  treatment.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  our  veterans,  this  authority 
is  infrequently  used.  Veterans  in  need 
of  chiropractic  care  should  be  allowed 
to  seek  and  obtain  the  services  of  a 
chiropractic  doctor  at  VA  expense. 
Other  Federal  and  State  health  care 
programs  already  allow  reimburse- 
ment for  chiropractic  services. 

In  the  United  States,  the  present 
number  of  chiropractic  patients  is  an 
estimated  10  to  20  million.  There  are 
more  than  30  million  living  veterans  in 
the  United  States  who  risked  their 
lives  to  defend  our  Nation  in  time  of 
war.  Of  this  great  number,  I  believe 
there  are  many  veterans  who  should 
be  but  are  not  receiving  needed  chiro- 
practic treatment. 

To  insure  the  proper  medical  treat- 
ment our  veterans  so  justly  deserve, 
this  bill  will  establish  a  pilot  program 
which  would  compel  much  needed 
chiropractic  referral  and  care  within 
the  VA.  It  limits  expenditures  for  chi- 
ropractic services  to  $4  million  in  any 
fiscal  year  and  also  limits  the  veterans 
who  are  eligible  for  such  benefits. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  to 


authorize  reimbursement  for  the  rea- 
sonable charge  for  chiropractic  serv- 
ices provided  to  certain  veterans.  This 
important  piece  of  legislation  would 
reaffirm  benefits  offered  to  those  vet- 
erans who  sacrificed  for  this  Nation  in 
its  hour  of  need. 

I  commend  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Thurmond. 
for  his  leadership  on  this  crucial 
matter  and  I  urge  the  full  Senate  to 
give  this  legislation  its  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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BIOMEDICAL  AND  CANCER 
RESEARCH 

Mr  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in 
President  Reagan's  recent  State  of  the 
Union  address  he  proposed  an  increase 
of  over  $100  million  in  funding  for  re- 
search at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
President  make  such  a  proposal. 

It  was  just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I 
learned  from  various  reports  that 
David  Stockman,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
was  preparing  to  propose  a  reduction 
in  funding  for  health  programs  in  the 
1983  fiscal  year  which  would  have 
gone  far  beyond  previous  spending 
cuts.  On  January  8,  I  wrote  President 
Reagan,  urging  that  he  give  his  full 
support  to  the  important  health  re- 
search efforts  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  cancer  research,  and  carefully 
consider  any  proposed  further  reduc- 
tions in  their  funding.  I  am  glad  that 
the  President  did  oppose  further 
budget  reductions  and,  in  fact,  decided 
to  support  an  increase  in  funding. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
ago  that  our  Nation  declared  war  on 
the  horrible  disease  of  cancer.  Just 
before  last  Christmas,  the  National 
Cancer  Act,  the  landmark  legislation 
that  greatly  expanded  and  intensified 
our  effort  to  conquer  cancer,  was  10 
years  old. 

Although  the  war  has  not  yet  been 
won,  and  although  the  ultimate  goal 
of  totally  wiping  out  cancer  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  unbelievable 
progress  has  been  made.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  work  to  see  that  this 
progress  shall  continue. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made 
has  largely  been  because  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  its  Na- 


tional Cancer  Institute.  The  mission  of 
the  NIH  is  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  To  carry  out  this 
mission,  the  NIH  conducts  and  sup- 
ports biomedical  research  into  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of  dis- 
eases. 

A  major  component  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  which  has  developed 
a  national  cancer  program  to  expand 
existing  scientific  knowledge  on  cancer 
cause  and  prevention,  as  well  as  on  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  cancer  patients. 

Research  facilities  are  supported  by 
grants  from  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, and  other  institutes  of  the  NIH, 
and  are  often  provided  through  uni- 
versity-based programs.  In  the  State 
of  Alabama  alone,  the  work  done 
under  these  research  grants  has  been 
staggering.  In  1980  and  1981,  more 
than  $60  million  in  health  research 
support  grants  were  awarded  to  13  uni- 
versities and  hospitals  in  Alabama.  Of 
this,  some  $4.5  million  was  awarded  to 
the  University  of  South  Alabama  in 
Mobile,  and  more  than  $5  million  went 
to  Southern  Research  Institute  in  Bir- 
mingham. Both  institutions  are  known 
across  the  country  for  the  outstanding 
work  done  there  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Southern  Research  is  particularly 
known  for  the  work  done  there  in 
cancer  research. 

However,  the  flagship  of  biomedical 
and  cancer  research  in  Alabama  is  the 
medical  complex  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham.  That  univer- 
sity, in  1980  and  1981,  received  a  total 
of  more  than  $47  million  in  research 
grants  from  NIH,  and  has  built  what  is 
truly  one  of  the  greatest  records  in 
biomedical  research  in  the  Nation,  if 
not  the  world.  In  1981,  more  than  $6 
million  in  research  grants  were  award- 
ed to  the  UAB  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Center  there  in  Birmingham.  That 
center  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  top 
two  or  three  such  centers  for  cancer 
treatment  and  research  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Through  research  institutions  such 
as  these,  the  talents  of  the  entire 
Nation  are  brought  together  under  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  to  find 
new  ways  of  insuring  better  health  for 
every  sector  of  America,  and  for  every 
American. 

It  is  because  of  the  priority  of  these 
research  efforts  that  I  was  completely 
shocked  and  appalled  when  I  learned 
of  the  possibility  of  OMB  proposing  a 
further  reduction  in  their  funding  for 
the  1983  fiscal  year. 

Such  reductions  would  strike  a  great 
blow  against  our  war  on  cancer,  for  it 
would  require  the  cutting  of  these  fine 
research  projects  and  programs  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  health 
research  agencies,  we  have  come  too 


far  in  our  fight  against  cancer  and 
other  health  problems  to  abandon  the 
efforts  now.  Indeed,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  health  research  of  today  will  de- 
termine the  health  of  the  American 
people  tomorrow,  for  even  though  it 
has  been  written  that  money  cannot 
buy  health,  money  can  fund  research 
programs  which  find  ways  to  restore 
health  to  those  unfortunate  enough  to 
lose  it. 

One  of  the  highest  priority  areas  in 
this  research  has  been  our  fight 
against  cancer.  As  a  result  of  decades 
of  work,  great  progress  has  been  made. 
It  is  not  possible  to  describe  every  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  toward  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  cancer.  A  look 
at  the  broad  gains  shows  the  achieve- 
ment of  cures  for  some  forms  of 
cancer,  gains  in  survival  for  many 
forms,  greatly  enhanced  knowledge  of 
prevention,  and  sweeping  advances  in 
fundamental  areas  that  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  further  improvements  in 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 
Expanded  training  programs  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  doctors  who  are 
cancer  specialists— from  about  100  in 
the  late  1960's  to  almost  3,000  today. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  progress,  many 
patients  with  some  types  of  cancer  can 
be  cured,  but,  regrettably,  much  more 
still  remains  to  be  done. 

Cancer  is  still  a  disease  that  knows 
no  class,  income  level,  lifestyle,  race, 
or  sex.  It  is  still  a  disease  that  can 
strike  anyone,  at  any  time.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  estimates  that 
805,000  Americans  will  develop  cancer 
this  year.  Approximately  one  of  three 
will  survive  5  years  or  more  after 
treatment.  Not  long  ago,  that  rate  was 
only  one  out  of  five. 

If  you  exclude  cancer  victims  who 
die  of  other  causes— old  age,  accidents, 
heawt  disease— the  survival  rate  today 
reaches  above  40  percent.  The  death 
rate  from  cancer  for  Americans  under 
the  age  of  55,  where  cancer  is  the 
single  largest  cause  of  death  from  dis- 
ease, is  decreasing.  The  decrease  is 
even  greater  for  those  patients  under 
30. 

We  can  now  expect  to  cure  half  of 
all  children  with  cancer  through  the 
use  of  modem  treatment  methods. 
Gains  have  been  made  in  the  fight 
against  breast  cancer— the  major 
cancer  killer  of  women. 

Still,  despite  all  these  advances, 
cancer  remains  a  major  killer.  It  is  es- 
timated that  almost  one-half  a  million 
people  died  of  cancer  in  1981;  the  esti- 
mated aiuiual  cost  of  cancer  in  finan- 
cial terms  is  $30  billion. 

Yes,  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  too 
much  for  us  to  forsake  our  tasks  now. 

This  is  why  it  is  imperative  that  we 
continue  to  support  the  important 
work  being  done  in  cancer  research.  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  urge  that  we 
abandon  all  the  other  health  and  bio- 
medical research  being  carried  out  by 


the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
However.  I  do  urge  that  the  increase 
in  funding  proposed  by  the  President 
go  toward  making  further  progress  in 
our  fight  against  cancer. 

When  I  learned  of  the  anticipated 
budget  cuts  in  programs  of  the  NIH 
and  NCI.  I  spoke  out  because  I  could 
not  stand  as  an  idle  witness  to  the  dis- 
ruptive effects  that  any  such  reduc- 
tions would  have  on  our  continued 
progress  in  biomedical  and  cancer  re- 
search. 

Now  that  such  a  total  disruption  has 
been  averted,  I  cannot  support  a  re- 
treat from  our  long  battle  against 
cancer,  particularly  when  we  have 
come  so  far.  I  hope  that  each  of  you 
will  join  with  me  in  urging  that  the 
additional  research  money  be  used  to 
intensify  our  attack. 

Only  through  our  united,  continued 
support  of  the  crucial  work  at  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  and  its  re- 
search programs  at  universities  and 
hospitals  across  the  United  States  can 
we  finally  succeed.  Only  through  such 
support  can  we  reach  the  final  goal  of 
our  long  struggle,  and  give  a  great  gift 
to  mankind  by  finding  a  cure  for  this 
killer  called  cancer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  I  recently  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, urging  his  full  support  for  the 
important  research  at  these  institutes, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  transcript  of  re- 
marks made  by  Dr.  Vincent  Devida, 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  at  the  dedication  of  South- 
em  Research  Institute's  Howard  E. 
Skipper  Chemotherapy  Laboratory,  in 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Trawsportation. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  8.  1982. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  through  recent  press  reports  that 
additional  budget  cuts  are  anticipated  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  programs 
for  fiscal  year  ldS3. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  disruptive  effects 
that  any  further  cuts  would  have  on  the 
continued  progress  in  biomedical  re.search; 
particularly  in  the  area  of  cancer  research. 

As  you  of  course  know,  during  the  past 
decade,  tremendous  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer.  In 
addition,  unprecedented  advances  have  pro- 
vided limitless  opportunities  to  find  the  cure 
for  cancer.  In  fact.  I  am  advised  that  as  a 
result  of  these  achievements,  many  patients 
with  cancer  can  be  cured.  However,  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  cancer  research  fs  to  find  a 
cure  for  all  types  of  this  horrible  disease. 

The  Comprehensive  Training  and  Educa- 
tion programs  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  l)een  a  tremendous  help  by  dis- 
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seminating  informaiion  to  the  public,  hospi- 
tals, clinics,  and  physicians  in  private  prac 
tice.  Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  give  your  full 
support  to  the  important  health  research 
efforts  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  carefully  evaluate  further  reductions  in 
their  budget. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Howell  Heflin. 

Open  Letter  to  Howard  Skipper 
(By  Dr.  Vincent  T.  DeVita.  Jr.) 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  to  South- 
em  Research  Institute  and  it's  a  greater 
pleasure  to  come  to  this  institute  on  this  oc- 
casion—the 10th  anniversary  of  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Program  and  the  dedication  of  a 
building  In  the  name  of  one  of  our  favorite 
persons,  particularly  in  the  cancer  treat- 
ment field. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  National  Cancer  Program  I  am  often 
asked  to  make  some  statement  about  what 
kind  of  progress  has  been  made.  I  will  not 
burden  you  with  a  long  list  of  these  things. 
except  to  say  that  when  one  looks  at  the 
contrasts  in  the  field  of  cancer  research  in 
1970  and  in  1981,  those  contrasts  are  strik- 
ing. Its  very  Interesting  to  let  that  gap  of  10 
years  go  by  and  reflect  on  these  changes. 
Some  of  the  things  we  can  do  now  in  cancer 
research,  and  .some  of  the  promise  that  we 
have  in  cancer  research,  were  things  that 
dreams  were  made  of  in  1970.  In  fact,  had  I. 
as  director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
mentioned  some  of  these  things  from  a 
podium  like  this  10  years  ago,  people  would 
have  thought  I  had  taken  leave  of  my 
senses. 

Nowhere  is  the  contrast  more  striking 
than  in  the  field  of  cancer  treatment  with 
drugs,  and  no  institution  in  the  country— 
probably  in  the  world— has  a  more  distin- 
guished place  in  the  history  of  cancer  chem- 
otherapy than  Southern  Research.  And  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  man  we  are  here  to 
honor  today.  Dr.  Howard  Skipper. 

I  entered  the  field  of  cancer  research  in 
1963.  This  was  a  very  critical  time  period  for 
cancer  chemotherapy.  The  impact  of  Dr. 
Skippers  work  revert)eratcd  across  the  field 
like  a  whipcrack  and  changed  the  field  prac- 
tically overnight,  in  medical  terms,  from  one 
that  relied  almost  totally  on  empiricism  to  a 
field  that  was  heavily  laced  with  inductive 
reasoning.  He  had  a  very  strong  influence  in 
my  career,  personally.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
as  I  look  around  the  room.  I  think  he  s  had 
a  very  strong  impact  on  the  career  of  every- 
body whose  face  I  recognize,  and  I  am  sure 
that's  probably  true  for  many  of  the  other 
people  here  whose  faces  I  don't  recognize. 

I  want  to  tell  you  its  not  really  easy  to 
talk  about  Howard  Skipper.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  I  sat  down.  Dr.  Skipper  leaned  over 
and  said  to  me.  "Now  Vince.  stick  to  the 
facts.  Dont  embellish  it!"  I  told  him  I  did 
not  want  to  step  out  of  character  but.  on 
this  occasion.  I  will  stick  to  the  facts, 
Howard.  He  resisu  all  attempts  at  flattery.  I 
think  he's  probably  the  most  humble  scien- 
tist I  have  ever  met,  in  a  field  that  i.s  not 
always  noted  for  its  overabundance  of  hu- 
mility. 

I  want  to  express  my  feelings  about  Dr. 
Skipper  in  a  little  bit  more  personal  way.  I 
received  my  instructions  from  Howard  Skip- 
per over  a  period  of  15  years,  in  a  series  of 
bookleu  that  is  now  threatening  to  bring 
my  bookshelf  to  the  ground.  I  want  to  tell 
Howard  a  little  bit  about  how  I  feel  about 
him  and  about.  I  think,  how  many  of  my 
colleagues  feel  about  him.  So  I  have  chosen 
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to  write  a  letter  to  you.  Dr.  Skipper,  which 
you'll  receive  shortly.  And  I'd  like  to  read  it 
to  the  audience.  It  could  be  a  lot  longer 
than  it  is.  because  there  are  many,  many 
things  we  could  .say  about  you.  but  for  your 
sake.  Howard.  I  have  made  it  mercifully 
short.  So  if  the  audience  will  bear  with  me.  I 
would  like  to  read  this  letter: 

Dear  Howard:  I  feel  somewhat  presump- 
tuous making  a  speech  at  a  dedication  cere- 
mony in  your  honor.  There  are  many  of 
your  colleagues  who  deserve  the  honor  more 
than  I.  and  it  is  indeed  an  honor.  1  chose  a 
letter  because  some  of  the  things  I  have  to 
say  can  be  expressed  less  formally  this  way. 
Also,  nowadays  I'm  never  sure  I'm  going  to 
make  it  but  a  letter  will  (or  should). 

There  are  several  things  I've  always 
wanted  to  say  about  you  and  now  is  a  good 
time: 

First,  you  can't  imagine  the  influence  you 
have  had  or  the  field  of  cancer  chemothera- 
py in  the  last  20  years.  I  came  to  the  Cancer 
Institute  17  years  ago  out  of  a  good  residen- 
cy training  program  in  internal  medicine.  I 
was  proud  of  what  I  knew.  I  had  assembled 
the  facts,  and  the  facts  were  you  couldn't 
cure  cancer  with  drugs.  Knowing  this  made 
using  drugs  easy.  Since  we  knew  they 
couldn't  do  much  good,  we  were  careful  to 
train  ourselves  to  use  drugs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  assure  no  harm.  This  usually  meant  low 
doses  of  both  drugs  and  optimism  and  con- 
venient schedules.  Cancers,  especially  hem- 
atologic malignancies,  were  interesting 
though  and  we  busied  ourselves  describing 
phenomena  related  to  the  diseases  them- 
selves. If  you  stop  to  think  about  it.  you 
might  think  it  peculiar  that  one  so  young 
and  new  in  the  field  could  already  be  so 
fixed  in  his  ways,  but  that's  the  way  it  was 
and  still  is  in  medicine.  New  people  are  a 
product  of  their  environment  and  their 
teachers.  Lacking  experience,  we  defend 
ourselves  with  facts  or  what  we  perceive  to 
be  the  facts. 

I  found  something  strange  happening  at 
the  Cancer  Institute.  No  one  seemed  to  be 
obeying  the  rules.  You  had  come  along  and 
spoke  of  cure  of  L1210  leukemia.  You  even 
had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  the  same 
thing  might  be  possible  in  leukemia  of 
humans,  if  we  would  go  about  doing  what 
we  did  somewhat  differently. 

It's  hard  now  to  recreate  for  you  the  at- 
mosphere your  work  generated.  Probably 
it's  even  harder  for  you  since  you  never 
seem  to  think  anything  you  do  is  important. 
But  what  you  and  Schabel  and  all  the  other 
workers  here  at  Southern  Research  did  was 
give  the  minds  of  eager  young  clinical  re- 
searchers, which  were  not  yet  entirely  rigid- 
ly impaled  on  the  facts  they  a.ssembled. 
something  more  palatable  to  work  with— hy- 
potheses, good  hypotheses.  \Ve  still  had  to 
dodge  the  folks  who  scorned  the  concept  of 
curing  cancer  with  drugs.  Right  or  wrong, 
these  people  never  seem  to  be  in  doubt  or  in 
short  supply,  but  the  Clinical  Center  at  NCI 
was  a  good  place  to  hide  under  the  protec- 
tion of  your  good  friends,  Gordon  Zubrod 
and  Tom  Prei.  We  had  some  good  drugs  and 
some  concepts  to  test,  and  a  whole  bunch  of 
us  took  off  running  at  trying  to  cure  leuke- 
mias  and  lymphomas. 

Well,  you  know  the  results.  These  cancers 
are  now  curable  with  drugs.  You  were  right. 
It  really  didn't  even  prove  that  difficult 
once  we  adjusted  to  the  differences  between 
mice  and  humans. 

I'm  sure  these  things  are  old  hat  to  you 
and  the  people  at  this  ceremony.  You,  un- 
doubtedly, have  heard  them  many  times 
before. 


There  are.  however,  two  other  points  I 
would  like  to  make  that  you  perhaps 
haven't  heard,  or  if  you  have  heard  them, 
you  can't  have  heard  them  often  enough: 

First.  I'm  a  doctor.  I  always  have  been  and 
when  push  comes  to  shove.  I  always  will  be 
a  doctor.  I  go  to  clinics  and  I  take  care  of  pa- 
tients. Howard,  you  can't  imagine  the  feel- 
ing we  doctors  get  when  we  treat  patients 
successfully,  especially  with  the  new  boy 
on  the  block."  chemotherapy.  Working  with 
those  mice  is  convenient  and  must  be  satis- 
fying to  you,  but  it  can't  provide  as  much 
satisfaction  as  we  get  saving  human  lives. 
The  thrill  of  seeing  a  patient  with  Hodg 
kin's  disease  I  treated  successfully  15  years 
ago  is  really  beyond  my  power  of  description 
and  makes  any  struggle  I  have  had  to  go 
through  worthwhile.  There  is  now  a  whole 
generation  of  medical  oncologists  who  expe- 
rience these  feelings  daily.  Howard,  we  doc- 
tors owe  you  a  lot.  You  gave  us  this  thrill. 
On  behalf  of  all  these  doctors.  I  want  to 
thank  you. 

The  second  point  is  this:  As  I  said.  I  go  to 
clinics  still,  although  less  often  than  I'd  like 
to  these  days.  When  I  do.  I  am  well  received. 
The  patients  recognize  me  as  a  doctor  who 
had  something  to  do  with  developing  a 
treatment  for  their  cancer.  You  can't  imag- 
ine how  it  is  to  see  the  fear  and  despair  of 
these  patients  turn  to  hope  for  a  normal 
life.  I  know  all  those  patients  and  their  fam- 
ilies would  be  saying  these  things  to  you 
personally  if  they  knew  how  important  you 
were  to  their  lives.  Sadly.  Howard,  we  get  all 
of  the  credit.  They  don't  know  who  you  are. 
I  imagine  that  those  smelly  mice  are  not  at 
all  grateful  to  you  either.  So,  on  behalf  of 
the  thousands  of  patients  (almost  40,000  a 
year  now  cured  by  chemotherapy),  on 
behalf  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  hus- 
bands and  wives  and  children,  I  thank  you. 
Howard.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Finally,  having  a  building  named  in  your 
honor  at  Southern  Research  is  perhaps  the 
nicest  honor  you  will  ever  receive.  It  isn't 
the  first  and  it  won't  be  the  last,  but  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  nicest.  The  folks  at  South- 
em  Research  Institute  have  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense.  They  had  the  good  sense  to 
bring  you  here  and  to  keep  you  here  and 
provide  you  with  excellent  staff  and  excel- 
lent resources.  Now  that  you've  retired, 
they've  had  the  good  sense  to  name  a  build- 
ing in  your  honor.  But  I  want  you  to  know. 
Howard,  none  of  us  are  taking  your  retire- 
ment seriously;  after  all,  what  would  we  do 
without  your  booklets? 

I  remain. 

Your  grateful  student, 

ViNCE  DeVita. 
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TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  Senate  Resolution  20,  a  reso- 
lution submitted  by  the  very  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  marshaled 
against  this  measure— it  will  cost  too 
much,  it  win  cause  Senators  to  per- 
form for  the  cameras,  it  will  tend  to 
harden  positions  because  of  the  glare 
of  publicity.  Indeed,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  those  arguments  because  they 
have  been  used  repeatedly  to  oppose 
change,  especially  change  that  would 


open    up    the    legislative    process    to 
public  view. 

Woodrow  Wilson  convinced  an  entire 
world  that  democracy  was  premised  on 
openness— "open  covenants  openly  ar- 
rived at. '■  But  our  own  Government 
has  been  excruciatingly  slow  in  imple- 
menting the  most  basic  changes  that 
would  assure  the  people  of  openness 
and  forthrightness. 

I  fear  that  our  reluctance  to  open 
our  debate  to  public  view  will  be  inter- 
preted by  some  that  we  have  things  to 
hide.  Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  times  when  this  body  acts  in 
a  manner  that  might  well  be  re- 
strained by  the  presence  of  television 
cameras.  Under  the  full  glare  of  public 
inspection,  I  wonder  how  easily  we 
would  pass  legislation  to  effectively 
exempt  us  from  paying  Federal  taxes, 
a  decision  I  hope  this  body  will  quickly 
reconsider.  I  also  wonder  if  we  would 
as  easily  have  raised  the  ceiling  on  the 
honoraria  a  Senator  can  receive— pay- 
ments which,  unfortunately,  create  a 
sense  of  obligation,  and  which  may 
subtly  affect  legislation.  Finally,  I 
wonder  whether  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  money  that  will  ul- 
timately be  spent  on  a  new  Senate 
office  building  would  have  been  au- 
thorized so  easily.  In  short,  I  wonder 
whether  the  presence  of  television 
cameras  would  not  be  a  positive  bene- 
fit, not  only  to  the  public  we  represent 
but  also  to  ourselves. 

Each  and  every  step  we  have  taken 
toward  openness  in  government  has 
had  positive,  not  negative,  effects.  Op- 
ponents of  Senate  Resolution  20 
should  be  reassured  that  the  conse- 
quences of  allowing  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  the  House  have  been 
less  than  catastrophic.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  initiation,  the  cameras  were 
no  longer  an  obstruction  but  were  an 
unobtrusive  part  of  the  daily  routine. 
Surely,  it  will  not  be  said  that  Sena- 
tors are  less  able  to  cope  with  the  pres- 
ence of  television  cameras  than  our 
counterparts  in  the  House. 

The  Senate  has  long  prided  itself  on 
a  tradition  of  debate,  a  forum  in  which 
there  was  virtually  unlimited  discus- 
sion of  the  weighty  matters  of  state. 
Surely,  we  have  an  obligation  to  open 
these  debates  to  the  people  whose 
lives  will  be  affected.  There  was  a  time 
when,  through  the  visitors'  galleries 
and  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
Senate  was  able  to  reach  that  segment 
of  the  public  truly  interested  in  na- 
tional affairs.  Today,  a  much  broader 
segment  is  interested  and  cannot  jour- 
ney to  Washington  or  trek  to  a  library 
to  read  the  Congressional  Record.  By 
allowing  for  television  and  radio  cover- 
age, we  rip  away  the  artificial  barriers 
which  prevent  too  many  citizens  from 
looking  over  our  shoulders. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  agree  to  this  res- 
olution and  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to   insure   that   the   American   people 


have  ample  opportunity  to  watch  the 
inner  workings  of  the  greatest  demo- 
cratic nation  on  Earth. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
order  at  this  time  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  951? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
will  now  resume  consideration  of  S. 
951,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  £9.  AS  AMENDED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  amendment  No. 
69,  as  amended,  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  on  which 
there  shall  be  90  minutes,  with  30  min- 
utes each  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin). 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
amended,  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  material  proposed  by 
the  committee  to  l>e  stricken  out  in  its  first 
amendment  to  the  bill  on  page  2.  line  14, 
add  the  following: 
"minus  $37,653,000; 

"(C)  financial  assistance  to  joint  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  engaged  in 
cooperative  enforcement  efforts  with  respect 
to  drug-related  offenses,  organized  criminal 
activity  and  all  related  support  activities, 
not  to  exceed  $12,576,000.  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  $50,229,100; 

"(D)  no  part  of  any  sum  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring  or  main- 
tain any  sort  of  action  to  require  directly  or 
indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
to  a  school  other  than  the  school  which  is 
nearest  the  student"s  home,  except  for  a  stu- 
dent requiring  special  education  as  a  result 
of  being  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped."". 

"Sec.  2.5  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  Neighborhood  School  Act  of  1981'. 
(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

•■(1)  court  orders  requiring  transportation 
of  students  to  or  attendance  at  public 
schools  other  than  the  one  closest  to  their 
residences  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance  or  racial  desegregation  have 


proven  an  ineffective  remedy  and  have  not 
achieved  unitary  public  school  systems  and 
that  such  orders  frequently  result  in  the 
exodus  from  public  school  systems  of  chil- 
dren which  causes  even  greater  racial  imbal- 
ance and  diminished  support  for  public 
school  systems: 

•(2)  assignment  and  transportation  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  other  than  the  one 
closest  to  their  residences  is  expensive  and 
wasteful  of  scarce  supplies  of  petroleum 
fuels; 

"(3)  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  or  busing  of  students  to  achieve 
recial  balance  or  to  attempt  to  eliminate 
predominantly  one  race  schools  is  without 
social  or  educational  justification  and  has 
proven  to  be  educationally  unsound  and  to 
cause  separation  of  students  by  race  to  a 
greater  degree  than  would  have  otherwise 
occurred; 

••(4)  there  is  an  absence  of  social  science 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  costs  of  school 
busing  outweigh  the  disruptiveness  of 
busing;  and 

"(5)  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  closest  to  their  residence  (neighbor- 
hood public  schools)  is  the  preferred 
method  of  public  school  attendance  and 
should  be  employed  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  The  Congress  is  hereby  exercising  its 
power  under  article  III.  section  I,  and  under 
section  5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

"Limitation  Of  Injunctive  Relief 

"(d)  Section  1651  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (c); 

"  "(c)(  1 )  No  court  of  the  United  States  may 
order  or  Issue  any  writ  directly  or  indirectly 
ordering  any  student  to  be  assigned  or  to  be 
transported  to  a  public  school  other  than 
that  which  is  closest  to  the  student's  resi- 
dence unless— 

""  "(i)  such  assignment  or  transportation  is 
provided  incident  to  the  voluntary  attend- 
ance of  a  student  at  a  public  school,  Includ- 
ing a  magnet,  vocational,  technical,  or  other 
school  of  specialized  or  individualized  in- 
struction; or 

"  "(ii)  the  requirement  of  such  transporta- 
tion is  reasonable. 

•  "(2)  The  assignment  or  transportation  of 
students  shall  not  be  reasonable  if- 

"(i)  there  are  reasonable  alternatives 
available  which  involve  less  time  in  travel, 
distance,  danger,  or  inconvenience; 

""(ii)  such  assignment  or  transportation 
requires  a  student  to  cross  a  school  district 
having  the  same  grade  level  as  that  of  the 
student; 

•'  "(ill)  such  transportation  plan  or  order  or 
part  thereof  is  likely  to  result  in  a  greater 
degree  of  racial  imbalance  in  the  public 
school  system  than  was  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  order  for  such  assignment  or 
transportation  plan  or  Is  likely  to  have  a  net 
harmful  effect  on  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  public  school  district; 

■  "(iv)  the  total  actual  daily  time  con- 
sumed in  travel  by  schoolbus  for  any  stu- 
dent exceeds  thirty  minutes  unless  such 
transportation  is  to  and  from  a  public 
school  closest  to  the  student"s  residence 
with  a  grade  level  identical  to.  that  of  the 
student;  or 

(V)  the  total  actual  round  trip  distance 
traveled  by  schoolbus  for  any  student  ex- 
ceeds 10  miles  unless  the  actual  round  trip 
distance  traveled  by  schoolbus  is  to  and 
from  the  public  school  closest  to  the  stu- 
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dent's  residence  with  a  grade  level  identical 
to  that  of  the  student. 

■•  'Definition 

"  (e)  The  school  closest  to  the  student's 
residence  with  a  grade  level  identical  to  that 
of  the  student  shall,  for  purpose  of  calculat- 
ing the  time  and  distance  limitations  of  this 
act.  he  deemed  to  be  that  school  containing 
the  appropriate  grade  level  which  existed 
immediately  prior  to  any  court  order  or  writ 
resulting  in  the  reassignment  by  whatever 
means,  direct  or  indirect  including  rezoning, 
reassignment,  pairing,  clustering,  school 
closings,  magnet  schools  or  other  methods 
of  school  assignment  and  whether  or  not 
such  court  order  or  writ  predated  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  legislation. 

"  "Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 

••  -(f)  Section  407(a)  of  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-352.  sec- 
tion 407(a);  78  Stat.  241.  section  407(a):  42 
U.S.C.  2000c-6(a)).  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  last  sentence  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"  "Whenever  the  Attorney  General  re- 
ceives a  complaint  in  writing  signed  by  an 
individual,  or  his  parent,  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  been  required  directly  or  indirectly 
to  attend  or  to  be  transported  to  a  public 
school  in  violation  of  the  Neighborhood 
School  Act  and  the  Attorney  General  be- 
lieves that  the  complaint  is  meritorious  and 
certifies  that  the  signers  of  such  complaint 
are  unable,  in  his  judgment,  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  for 
relief,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  against  such 
parties  and  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, and  such  court  shall  have  and  shall 
exercise  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  institut- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Attorney 
General  may  implead  as  defendants  such 
additional  parties  as  are  or  become  neces- 
sary to  the  grant  of  effective  relief  hereun- 
der." 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  trans- 
portation to  a  public  school  in  violation  of 
the  Neighborhood  School  Act'  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  occurred  whether  or  not  the 
order  requiring  directly  or  indirectly  such 
transportation  or  assignment  was  entered 
prior  to  or  subsequent  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

"(h)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

"(i)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  report 
out,  before  the  August  recess  of  the  Senate, 
legislation  to  establish  permanent  limita- 
tions upon  the  ability  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  issue  orders  or  writs  directly  or  indirectly 
requiring  the  transportation  of  public 
school  students.". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  who 
controls  the  time  on  each  side  under 
the  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  three  Senators:  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr. 
Levin. 

Mr.  STE"VENS.  Mr.  President,  none 
of  those  Senators  Is  present.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 


the  quorum  call  be  charged  propor- 
tionately to  each  Senator  allocated 
time  under  the  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  send  a  clo- 
ture motion  on  S.  951  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  951.  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston.  David  L.  Boren, 
Rusaell  Long.  Jennings  Randolph,  J. 
James  Exon.  Steven  Symms.  Don 
Nickles,  Edward  Zorinsky.  Walter  D. 
Huddleston.  James  Abdnor.  John  C. 
Stennis,  Lloyd  Bentsen.  Chuck  Grass- 
ley.  William  Proxmire.  Macic  Matting- 
ly.  and  Roger  W.  Jepsen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEIVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment  even  though 
I  share  with  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
the  general  dislike  of  busing  children 
away  from  their  neighborhood 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would 
concur  in  and  fully  support  the  provi- 
sion of  the  amendment— at  least  one 
provision  of  the  amendment— which 
indicates  that  busing  is  not  the  pre- 
ferred method  and  should  not  be  used 
unless  constitutionally  required.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  this  amendment, 
however,  and  its  implications  in  terms 
of  Federal  court  jurisdiction. 

I  am  also  deeply  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  it  sets  out  to  make  findings  of 
fact  which  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ra- 
tionally make  as  a  Senate.  I  might  say 
first,  however,  that  as  a  local  elected 
official  in  Detroit  when  busing  was  or- 
dered, I  saw  that  negative  conse- 
quences can  sometimes  result  when 
children  are  ordered  to  attend  schools 
outside  of  their  neighborhood.  Busing 
is  no  longer  viewed  by  the  courts,  and 
rightly  so.  as  the  preferred  method  of 
righting  the  evils  of  segregation. 
Busing  orders  can  no  longer  be  en- 
tered to  correct  de  facto  as  opposed  to 
de  jure  segregation,  and  courts  have 
shown  an  increased  willingness  to  find 
alternatives  to  busing  where  possible, 
even  in  the  case  of  de  jure  segregation. 


In  Detroit,  for  example,  after  years  of 
busing,  the  court  and  the  community 
are  actively  exploring  alternatives. 

As  I  indicated.  I  concur  with  subsec- 
tion 5  of  this  amendment,  which  says 
that  the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  closest  to  their  resi- 
dence, neighborhood  public  schools,  is 
the  preferred  method  of  public  school 
attendance  and  should  be  employed  to 
the  maximum  extent  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  my  feelings  about  busing 
and  its  limitations  and  its  failure  in 
many  instances.  I  am.  nonetheless, 
troubled  by  an  amendment  which 
would  remove  from  the  Federal  courts 
the  power  to  enforce  the  Constitution. 
It  is  a  pernicious  approach  to  a  diffi- 
cult problem  and  I  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  avoid  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  wondering  if  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  might  help  me 
understand  what  some  of  these  find- 
ings of  fact  purport  to  find.  For  in- 
stance, in  section  2.5(b)  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  he  would  have  Con- 
gress find  that  court  orders  requiring 
busing  of  students  have  proven  an  in- 
effective remedy  and  have  not 
achieved  unitary  public  school  sys- 
tems. 

My  question  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
the  meaning  of  this  amendment  and 
this  proposed  finding  that  court-or- 
dered busing  has  in  every  case  proven 
to  be  an  ineffective  remedy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  the  finding  of  fact  does  not  say  so 
in  every  case  but  in  the  overwhelming 
number  of  cases.  If  I  may,  for  exam- 
ple, quote  from  David  J.  Armour's  arti- 
cle. "Unwilling  to  School.  "  That  is  a 
1981  article  In  the  fall  issue  of  Foreign 
Policy  Review. 

Mr.  Armour,  by  the  way.  is  the  one 
who  conducted  that  extensive  Rand 
Study.  He  says  this: 

At  this  point,  however,  there  is  over- 
whelming social  science  evidence  that  man- 
datory busing  has  failed  as  a  feasible 
remedy  for  school  segregation.  It  has  done 
so.  first,  because  public  opposition  and 
white  flight  have  been  so  extensive  as  to  in- 
crease, rather  than  to  decrease,  racial  isola- 
tion in  many  cities. 

He  goes  on  at  some  length.  But  the 
point  is,  to  use  his  words— and  these 
are  the  words  of  the  social  scientists— 
that  there  is  overwhelming  social  sci- 
ence evidence  that  it  has  failed  as  a 
feasible  remedy  and  has  increased 
racial  isolation.  He  does  not  say  in 
every  single  case.  There  are  probably 
some  cases  in  which  it  has  worked 
well,  I  suppose,  but  we  know  that  it 
has  failed  across  America. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand, then,  my  friend's  answer  to 
mean  that  the  amendment  does  not 
purport  to  say  that  in  all  cases  the 
court-ordered  busing  has  proven  to  be 
an  ineffective  remedy? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  so  state. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  helpful. 
I  am  wondering,  also,  if  this  David  J. 
Armour,  whom  the  Senator  quotes,  is 
the  same  David  J.  Armour  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  May  14  of  1981  that  "I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  social  scien- 
tists are  in  agreement  about  the  lack 
of  educational  and  social  benefits  from 
desegregation"? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  is  not  unanimity  of 
opinion.  So  distinguished  an  intellect 
as  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  dis- 
agrees with  me  on  this  particular 
remedy.  So,  of  course,  there  is  not  a 
unanimity  of  opinion.  I  simply  say 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  weight 
and  quality  of  that  opinion  against 
busing. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  then  be  able  to 
clarify  another  aspect  of  the  findings 
in  the  amendment?  Section  4  of  the 
findings  states  that  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  social  science  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  cost  of  school  busing  out- 
weighs the  disruptiveness  of  busing. 

I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what 
that  means.  It  seems  to  have  a  double 
negative  in  it.  I  think  it  means  that 
the  values  of  busing  outweigh  the  dis- 
ruptiveness of  busing;  and,  to  be  a 
little  fuller  on  that.  I  think  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  say  is  that  there  is 
an  absence  of  evidence  which  suggests 
that  the  values  of  school  busing  out- 
weigh the  disruptiveness  of  school 
busing.  Assuming  that  that  is  the  Sen- 
ator's meaning— although  those  are 
not  the  words;  in  fact,  the  words  are 
quite  different— will  the  Senator,  then, 
be  willing  to  agree,  along  with  what  he 
just  said  and  along  with  what  David 
Armour  has  said,  that  there  are  social 
scientists  who  do  believe  that  the 
value  of  school  busing  to  the  schools 
and  to  education  outweighs  the  disrup- 
tiveness of  busing? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  First  of  all,  let  me 
say  that  I  hit  upon  a  double  negative 
which  was  unintended.  I  hope  what  we 
meant  to  say  comes  through  more 
clearly  than  the  words  portray.  But  in 
any  event,  what  we  meant  to  say  was 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  proposition  that  school  busing  is 
worth  the  cost  in  disruptiveness. 

For  example,  again  to  quote  Armour 
from  the  same  1981  article,  and  I  use 
him  because  he  is  the  latest  thing  in 
print: 

Desegregation  has  not  produced  the  edu- 
cational and  social  benefits  that  were  prom- 
ised. Not  only  does  it  fail  to  truly  desegre- 
gate, it  also  fails  to  remedy  the  presumed  ef- 
fects of  segregation. 

So  I  say  this:  Initially,  at  the  time 
busing  was  first  (discovered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  a  remedy— I  suppose 
that  was  in  the  Swann  case  back  in 
1968,  Swann  or  Green  or  that  group  of 
cases  back  in  the  late  1960's— it  was 
perceived  by  most  social  scientists  that 
busing  would  work. 


Indeed,  James  J.  Coleman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Harvard  professor,  had  a 
rather  extensive  study  on  the  effects 
of  past  segregation  and  suggested  that 
busing  was  the  only  feasible  remedy. 
It  was  upon  his  very  findings  that  the 
Court  based  much  of  its  opinion  in  the 
Green  case  and  the  Swann  case  and 
the  other  cases. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  familiar  with  that 
background.  My  question  is  slightly 
different,  though.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
very  clear. 

The  amendment  would  have  us  find 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  social  sci- 
ence evidence  to  suggest  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  amendment  states. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is  this: 
Are  not  social  scientists  in  disagree- 
ment on  that  conclusion;  and,  there- 
fore, would  the  Senator  agree  that 
there  is  some  evidence  that  he  believes 
is  outweighed  by  other  evidence? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  certainly 
opinion.  I  guess  I  used  "evidence"  in 
the  sense  of  credible  evidence.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  stated  that  there  is 
no  credible  evidence.  Clearly,  the  Sen- 
ator's point  is  correct.  There  is  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  although  a  diminish- 
ing amount  of  opinion,  and  certainly 
in  terms  of  its  weight,  in  the  social  sci- 
ence community.  In  my  opinion,  the 
weight  in  the  social  science  conununi- 
ty— not  just  in  my  mind  but  in  the 
social  science  community— is  greatly 
on  the  side  of  those  who  state  that 
busing  has  failed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  clarification.  I  have  another  in- 
quiry. 

In  section  2.5(b)  of  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  would  have  Congress  find 
that  court  orders  requiring  btising  of 
students  have  not  achieved  unitary 
public  school  systems.  Is  it  the  Sena- 
tor's intent  to  say  that  the  court-or- 
dered busing  has  never  achieved  uni- 
tary public  school  systems? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  I  think  we 
meant  to  say  just  what  we  said.  I  am 
not  aware  of  a  school  system  in  the 
country,  certainly  not  a  large  one, 
where  it  has  achieved  a  unitary  school 
system.  I  am  not  aware  of  even  one, 
particularly  not  a  large  one.  It  may 
have  happened.  If  it  does,  we  do  not 
intend  to  preclude  it.  We  do  not  pur- 
port to  say  "never."  We  say  "not."  I 
think  "not"  is  the  correct  way  to  say 
it.  It  has  not  achieved  unitary  school 
systems. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  there  are  instsmces  where  it  has 
achieved  unitary  school  systems? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
tell  me  that  there  are  such  instances,  I 
am  sure  he  is  correct.  I  am  not  aware 
of  those. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  just  wondered  whether 
or  not  we  had  been  given  any  materi- 
als which  indicate  approximately  how- 
many  districts  have  court-ordered 
busing. 


Does  the  Senator  know  whether  or 
not  there  have  been  any  printed  mate- 
rials provided  by  the  committees  look- 
ing into  this  telling  us  the  number  of 
school  districts  which  have  court-or- 
dered busing? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  studies  on  it.  There  is 
the  James  J.  Coleman  study. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  mean  any  current 
studies  telling  us  how  many  districts 
currently  have  court-ordered  busing. 
Do  we  have  any  information  before 
us?  Does  the  Senator  know  of  any? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  put  into 
the  Record  both  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  here  in  the  Chamber 
the  various  studies.  Obviously  it  is  a 
moving  target  because  more  systems 
are  brought  in  and  in  the  question  of 
what  is  a  busing  order  we  have  to 
define  what  that  is  because  when  dis- 
tricts are  redrawn  they  do  not  order 
schoolchildren  bused.  They  order  that 
the  districts  be  redrawn  and  then  they 
leave  it  to  the  school  system  to  do  the 
busing. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Can  the  Senator  give 
any  idea,  approximately,  as  to  the 
number  of  districts  in  which  court-or- 
dered busing  is  now  ineffective? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  informa- 
tion that  is  available  in  the  Record.  I 
do  not  recall. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  not  even  printed  a  report,  as  I 
understand  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  To  my  knowledge 
the  committee  has  not  printed  a 
report. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  have  taken  the  time 
to  go  look  at  those  records  and  there 
was  not  a  printed  report  available  to 
the  Senate.  We  are  being  asked  to  vote 
on  findings  of  fact  of  a  critical  nature 
based  on  reports  we  have  not  even 
printed.  We  have  gone  and  looked  at 
those  transcripts  and  carmot  find  that 
figure.  Yet  we  are  being  asked  to  vote 
on  findings  which  are  based  on  certain 
information  which  is  not  even  avail- 
able. It  is  the  very  basic  question 
about  how  many  school  districts  pres- 
ently have  court-ordered  busing  and  in 
how  many  would  the  Senator  estimate 
it  is  ineffective?  If  there  are  800  dis- 
tricts which  have  court-ordered 
busing,  would  someone  estimate  for 
us,  if  not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana— 
I  do  not  want  to  put  him  on  the  spot 
because  he  cannot  have  all  the  figures 
on  the  top  of  his  head— but  would 
some  one  estimate  for  us  in  how  many 
of  those  800  districts  which  have 
court-ordered  busing  it  is  a  failure? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  the  appropriate  question 
is  not  how  many  school  districts  are 
subject  to  court-ordered  .busing  but 
the  proper  question  is  how  many 
school  districts  where  it  has  been  or- 
dered has  it  been  successful  and  how 
many  has  it  been  unsuccessful. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  let  me  say 
that  these  rather  long  studies  have 
been  put  in  the  Record  and  have  been 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  has  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  James  J.  Coleman  report. 
It  is  78  pages  long.  It  is  entitled 
"Trends  in  School  Segregation."  That 
goes  into  rather  painful  detail  with 
more  mathematical  formula  than  I 
can  understand,  and  it  takes  each 
school  district  and  it  finds  what  hap- 
pened before  and  after  and  where  the 
children  went  and  where  they  would 
have  gone  but  for  the  court  order  and 
the  demography  of  it  and  the  trends, 
and  all  of  those  things.  As  I  say  it  is  in 
rather  painful  detail.  It  is  interesting 
to  those  who  are  really  interested  in 
the  social  science  of  it.  I  think  some- 
where tucked  in  all  that  mass  of  fig- 
ures is  the  judgment  of  how  many 
school  districts  have  been  ordered  to 
bus.  If  I  tell  the  Senator  that  there 
are  9.000  school  districts  that  have 
been  ordered  to  bus,  that  does  not 
really  tell  him  anything.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  how  it  has  worked,  and  I 
think  there  is  ample  evidence  printed 
in  the  Record  and  made  available  to 
Senators. 

If  I  may  just  say  one  additional 
thing,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  too 
long  in  answering  these  questions,  but 
this  is  very  critically  important.  Each 
Congress  for  the  last  three  or  four 
Congresses,  at  least,  has  considered 
this  question  in  depth  and  has  printed 
records.  I  have  in  my  office  stacks  of 
printed  records,  bound  records  where 
people  testify  and  figures  have  been 
promulgated.  It  is  not  a  new  question. 
I  mean  we  did  not  wake  up  this  morn- 
ing to  the  world  and  finally  find  that 
busing  has  not  worked.  That  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  for  a  decade, 
and  during  that  time  Congress  has 
considered  and  reconsidered  and 
simply  has  not  gotten  this  far  in  the 
process  yet. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  This  is  important.  This 
morning  we  are  being  asked  to  make 
findings  of  fact. 

I  think  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  statement 
that  court-ordered  busing  has  proven 
to  be  an  ineffective  remedy  does  not 
mean  in  every  single  case.  It  is  an  im- 
portant statement.  The  Senator  ac- 
knowledged that  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  an  effective  remedy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  Jefferson  County,  according  to 
the  information  we  have,  it  has  been 
described  as  a  good  plan  which  is 
working  out  well.  Since  1975  in  Hills- 
boro  County,  Fla.,  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  plan  which  has  drawn  citi- 
zen support  and  only  minor  difficulties 
according  to  a  Time  magazine  article 
and  other  articles. 

I  do  think  it  is  useful  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  acknowledged  that  there  are 
or  may  be  instances  where  court-or- 


dered busing  has  proven  to  be  an  ef- 
fective remedy. 

I  take  it  that  the  Senator  is  not  will- 
ing to  offer  a  percentage  as  to  what 
percentage  of  the  cases  where  it  has 
been  ordered  where  it  has  worked  out 
OK  or  perhaps  the  Senator  is.  If  we 
can  get  figures  as  to  in  how  many 
cases  it  has  been  ordered,  would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  guess  as  to  what 
percentage  has  been  ineffective? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  not  want 
to  put  a  percentage  on  it.  I  think 
Armor  is  right  where  it  is  stated  there 
is  "overwhelming  social  science  evi- 
dence that  mandatory  busing  has 
failed  as  a  feasible  remedy."  So  I  think 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming. 

No.  2.  this  amendment  does  not  pro- 
hibit all  busing.  It  severely  limits  it. 

No.  3,  let  me  just  ask  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  As  he  began  his  state- 
ment he  said  that  he  happens  to  agree 
with  me  that  busing  does  not  work:  he 
does  not  like  the  remedy. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  not  quite  what  I 
said.  I  said  busing  frequently  has  not 
worked. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  why  has  it 
not  worked  in  those  cases  where  he 
thinks  it  has  failed? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  only  familiar  with 
my  own  situation  in  Detroit  where  it 
has  not  worked  because  the  school  dis- 
trict was  about  75  percent  black  to 
begin  with  and  it  increased  the  out- 
flow of  citizens  predominantly  white 
but  not  exclusively  white  who  were 
willing  to  become  citizens  in  the  sub- 
urbs. 

I  opposed  busing  in  Detroit.  By  the 
way.  I  opposed  it  along  with  our 
mayor,  may  I  say.  Mayor  Young.  In 
Detroit  we  had  a  case  of  de  jure  segre- 
gation. 

So  I  am  not  someone  who  believes 
that  busing  is  always  the  answer,  but  I 
am  someone  who  believes  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  do  not  believe  in  re- 
moving from  the  Federal  court  in 
every  case  that  fits  the  Senator's  de- 
scription of  distance  and  time  the 
right  to  order  busing  to  remedy  a  con- 
stitutional violation  because  busing 
makes  no  sense  in  some  cases.  I  am  not 
willing  to  take  that  risk  with  the  Con- 
stitution because  we  set  a  precedent.  If 
we  say  the  Federal  court  cannot  en- 
force the  Constitution  in  the  earlier 
busing,  tomorrow  we  will  say  that  it 
cannot  enforce  the  Constitution  in  the 
area  of  free  speech  or  some  other  area. 

So  my  difference  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  not  so  much  that  I 
think  we  should  avoid  busing  except 
where  it  is  constitutionally  permitted 
as  subsection  5  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  says,  a  subsection  I  agree 
with.  Where  I  disagree  with  the  Sena- 
tor is  that  the  Senator  would  have  us 
vote  today  on  findings  of  fact  which 
sound  all  inclusive— I  am  glad  they  are 
not— but  if  they  are  not  all  inclusive 
and  if  there  could  be  cases  and  are 


cases  where  busing  is  an  effective 
remedy  why  then  would  we  foreclose 
it  in  all  cases  as  this  amendment 
would  do?  I  do  not  think  that  the 
amendments  logic  is  consistent  with 
the  explanation  in  the  Chamber  that 
there  may,  indeed,  be  areas  and  cases 
where  it  has  proven  to  be  an  effective 
remedy. 

I  am  not  familiar  personally  with 
Hillsboro  County.  Fla..  or  with  Jeffer- 
son County.  Ky..  or  with  Clark 
County.  Nev..  or  with  Racine.  Wis.,  or 
with  dozens  of  other  districts  where 
apparently  this  is  working. 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  have  first- 
hand knowledge,  but  we  are  being 
asked  to  find  that  it  is  not  working  in 
those  cases  and  that  retroactively  we 
ought  to  undo  busing  orders  in  com- 
munities which  have  now  settled  in 
with  those  orders.  I  think  such  an 
amendment  can  be  extremely  disrup- 
tive. I  understand  its  purpose  and. 
frankly.  I  would  like  to  see  busing  lim- 
ited to  situations  where  it  clearly  is 
going  to  have  a  positive  effect  and 
where  there  is  no  alternative.  But  I  am 
not  willing  to  do  that  by  removing 
Federal  court  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
if  it  fits  your  distance  and  time  stand- 
ards because  I  think  it  is  a  pernicious 
precedent  and  that  the  Federal  courts 
are  going  to  be  hobbled  by  this  kind  of 
approach  in  enforcing  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Much  as  I  dislike  busing  in  many  in- 
stances, I  like  the  Constitution  even 
more,  but  I  do  thank  my  friend  from 
Louisiana.  I  do  think  the  amendment 
has  been  clarified.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
logical  any  more  because  again  it  pro- 
hibits busing  in  all  cases  that  fit  the 
standards,  even  though  I  believe  it  is 
clear  from  this  colloquy  that  busing 
has  not  been  ineffective  in  every  case 
or  that  busing  has  never  produced  a 
unitary  school  system. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I.  like  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  strongly  agree  with 
passionately  believe  in,  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  I  happen  to  believe  in  all  of 
the  Constitution,  including  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment  which  gives  to 
Congress  the  right  to  implement  the 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  Senator  also  recognizes  that  sec- 
tion 5  is  a  part  of  that  Constitution 
just  as  surely,  indeed  more  surely, 
than  some  newly  discovered  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  did  not 
even  exist  prior  to  the  late  1960's  and, 
indeed,  which  decisions  do  not  explic- 
itly require  busing. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  agree.  I  want  to 
ask  my  friend  this  question:  Would 
you  suggest  we  could  eliminate  from 
the  Federal  court  the  power  to  use  the 
remedy  of  injunction  to  enforce  the 
first  amendment,  leaving  to  the  per- 
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sons  who  are  injured  a  damage 
remedy?  Would  you  call  that  enforc- 
ing an  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  You  can  clearly 
not  do  that  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  because  that  does  not 
relate  to  14th  amendment  rights. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  apply  it  to 
rights  that  are  enforced  against  the 
States  through  the  14th  amendment. 

Is  my  friend  suggesting  that  we 
could  eliminate  for  all  those  rights 
which  apply  to  the  States  through  the 
14th  amendment  the  injunctive 
remedy,  leaving  to  claimants  the  right 
to  damages?  Is  that  the  position  you 
would  take? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  say  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  litigation  over  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  which  took 
away  the  right  to  get  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes  of  an  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress, was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  under  article  III  of  the  Consti- 
tution. That  is  not  under  section  5. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  was  different  from 
a  constitutional  violation  or  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  right  which  was 
enforced  against  the  States  under  the 
14th  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  Ex  parte 
McCardle,  an  old  case  in  1868,  they 
took  away  the  right  of  habeas  corpus 
which  is  about  as  basic  a  constitution- 
al right  as  you  can  get. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  power 
of  Congress  is  or  should  be  unlimited 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment or,  indeed,  under  article  III  re- 
lating to  jurisdiction.  In  all  of  the  in- 
stances which  the  Senator  has  stated. 
I  believed  it  would  be  unwise,  even  if 
legal,  for  Congress  to  exercise  that 
power.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  record 
clear  that  we  are  in  a  rather  unclear 
or  at  least  in  a  complicated  area  when 
you  are  talking  about  what  is  the 
power  of  Congress  under  the  14th 
amendment  and  section  5. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  agree.  Despite 
all  that,  the  approach  of  the  pending 
amendment  is  flawed  both  logically 
and  legally. 

First,  as  to  the  logical  weaknesses  of 
the  amendment.  It  rests  upon  several 
findings  of  fact  which  are,  in  reality, 
little  more  than  expressions  of  opin- 
ion. The  debate  on  this  amendment 
has  not  centered  on  the  findings  of 
fact  which  are  broad  and  sweeping 
conclusions  regarding  the  effects  of 
school  busing.  These  findings  purport 
to  demonstrate  that  busing  is,  in  all 
cases,  a  failure.  The  universal  failure 
of  busing  is  critical  to  the  internal 
logic  of  the  Johnston  amendment  be- 
cause the  universality  of  busing's  fail- 
ure is  the  only  justification  for  a  uni- 
versal ban  beyond^certain  limits. 

Senator  Johnston  himself  believes 
that  if  the  Congress  approves  his 
amendment,  it  will  have  given  its  sanc- 
tion to  these  facts  and,  in  turn,  the 
courts  will  have  to  give  deference  to 


them  as  well.  He  relies  chiefly  upon 
the  opinion  of  Justices  Brennan. 
White,  and  Marshall  in  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112  (1970).  which 
states: 

The  nature  of  the  judicial  process  makes 
it  an  inappropriate  forum  for  determination 
of  complex  factual  questions  of  the  kind  so 
often  involved  in  constitutional  adjudica- 
tion. Courts,  therefore,  will  overturn  a  legis- 
lative determination  of  a  factual  question 
only  if  the  legislature's  finding  is  so  clearly 
wrong  that  it  may  be  characterized  as  "arbi- 
trary", ••irrational."  or  ••unreasonable". 

While  it  is  true  that  busing  has 
sometimes  been  unsuccessful  and  has 
sometimes  produced  the  kind  of  nega- 
tive results  identified  in  the  findings 
contained  in  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  rationally  de- 
termine the  reasonableness  of  the 
sweeping  conclusions  in  this  amend- 
ment on  the  record  which  has  been  es- 
tablished during  only  1  day  of  hear- 
ings on  S.  528,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Johnston  which  is  the  prede- 
cessor of  this  amendment.  The  hear- 
ing record  and  the  Senate  debate  on 
this  amendment  have  failed  to 
produce  any  record  upon  which  the 
Senate  could  find  that— 

(1)  court  orders  requiring  transportation 
of  students  to  or  attendance  at  public 
schools  other  than  the  one  closest  to  their 
residences  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance  or  racial  desegregation  have 
proven  an  ineffective  remedy  and  have  not 
achieved  unitary  public  school  systems  and 
that  such  orders  frequently  result  in  the 
exodus  from  public  school  systems  of  chil- 
dren which  causes  even  greater  imbalance 
and  diminished  support  for  public  school 
systems;  or  that 

(3)  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  or  busing  of  students  to  achieve 
racial  balance  or  to  attempt  to  eliminate 
predominately  one  race  schools  is  without 
social  or  educational  justification  and  has 
proven  to  be  educationally  unsound  and  to 
cause  separation  of  students  to  a  greater 
degree  than  would  have  otherwise  occurred. 

At  best,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  ex- 
perience with  busing  is  sufficient  to 
conclude  that  there  are  problems  with 
its  application  in  a  number  of  situa- 
tions. As  a  result,  I  agree  that  busing 
should  be  imposed  only  where  consti- 
tutionally required  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  better  alternative.  But  Senator 
Johnston's  amendment  goes  way 
beyond  that  by  prohibiting  any  busing 
beyond  5  miles  from  a  student's  home 
in  all  circumstances. 

Senator  Johnston  relies  upon  stud- 
ies on  the  effects  of  schoolbusing 
which  have  been  conducted  by  David 
J.  Armor,  a  senior  social  scientist  at 
the  Rand  Corp.,  and  James  S.  Cole- 
man, a  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  1965  Coleman 
report. 

David  J.  Armor  testified  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  May  14,  1981.  He  told  the  sub- 
committee   that     'mandatory    busing 


has  failed  as  a  reasonable  remedy  for 
school  segregation, "  but  he  empha- 
sized that  there  is  still  disagreement 
among  social  scientists  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  school  busing.  He  stated: 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  social  scien- 
tists are  in  agreement  about  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational and  social  benefits  from  desegrega- 
tion, the  possible  harmful  effects  of  deseg- 
regation on  race  relations,  or  the  causes  of 
housing  segregation.  These  issues  are  con- 
troversial and  are  still  being  debated. 

Furthermore.  Armor's  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  the  subcommittee 
differ  dramatically  from  the  approach 
taken  in  the  Johnston  amendment.  He 
recommended:  First,  that  the  Con- 
gress commission  studies  to  consoli- 
date evidence  showing  the  feasibility 
of  various  types  of  remedies  for  school 
segregation;  second,  that  any  new  leg- 
islation should  represent  an  affirma- 
tive step  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  constitutional  violations  and  to  ad- 
dress the  need  for  feasible  remedies, 
rather  than  legislation  that  simply  op- 
poses mandatory  busing;  and  third, 
that  the  courts  should  be  required  to 
use  remedies  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Johnston  also  relies  on  a 
study  conducted  by  James  S.  Coleman 
entitled.  'Trends  in  School  Segrega- 
tion. 1968-1973."  This  highly  contro- 
versial study  identifying  the  phenome- 
non of  "white  flight"  has  been  harshly 
criticized  by  a  number  of  prominent 
social  scientists.  Dr.  Coleman  himself 
has  conceded  that  the  conclusions  he 
reached  in  the  paper  go  beyond  the 
statistical  data  he  gathered.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  a  July  11,  1975,  New  York  Times 
article  which  points  to  some  of  the  de- 
ficiences  of  the  Coleman  study.  The 
article  states  in  part: 

Dr.  Coleman^s  contentions  were  based  on 
a  purely  statistical  study  of  trends  in  the  20 
largest  central  city  school  districts  from 
1968  to  1973.  The  crux  of  his  argument  is 
that  integration  in  the  first  two  years.  1968- 
1970.  led  directly  to  a  substantial  exodus  of 
white  families  in  the  following  three  years, 
1970-1973.  over  and  above  the  normal  move- 
ment to  the  suburbs. 

However,  a  thorough  check  of  all  20 
cities— in  which  key  officials  in  each  were 
questioned  by  telephone— could  find  no 
court -ordered  busing,  rezoning  or  other  kind 
of  coerced  integration  in  any  of  the  cities 
during  1969-1970  period.  Court  suiU  were 
pending  in  many,  but  desegregation  was  lim- 
ited to  a  few  modest  open  enrollment  plans, 
used  mostly  by  blacks.  If  there  was  'massive 
and  rapid  "  desegregation,  as  Dr.  Coleman 
said,  it  could  not  have  been  due  to  court-im- 
posed remedies. 

For  every  study  purporting  to  dem- 
onstrate that  busing  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful, there  are  those  which  claim  it 
is  beneficial  to  students  who  have 
been  the  target  of  purposeful  discrimi- 
nation in  the  schools.  How  then  can 
we  be  expected  to  find  an  absence  of 
social  science  evidence? 

The  Congress  has  only  once  ad- 
dressed    the     question     of     whether 
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schoolbusing  is  effective,  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  responsible  fashion.  In 
1972.  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  found  that 
"our  survey  of  the  evidence  that  is 
available  demonstrates  a  definitive 
positive  relationship  between  racial  so- 
cioeconomic integration  and  academic 
achievement  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children. "  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Congress  has  not  chosen  to 
update  the  findings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, because  in  a  debate  of  such 
import  there  should  be  current  and  ac- 
curate information.  Indeed,  I  question 
whether  there  should  even  be  a  vote 
on  this  amendment  without  first 
having  updated  the  report  of  the 
select  committee. 

However,  since  we  are  debating  the 
issue,  we  should  at  least  weigh  all  the 
available  evidence.  There  are,  for  ex- 
ample, studies  which  suggest  that  the 
white-flight  phenomenon  studied  by 
David  Armor  and  James  Coleman  is 
often  attributable  to  a  variety  of  socio- 
logical and  economic  conditions  other 
than  busing.  In  his  appendix  to  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  regarding  the 
effects  of  schoolbusing.  William 
Taylor.  Director  for  the  Center  for  Na- 
tional Policy  Review,  stated: 

The  claim  that  desegregation  leads  to 
white  flight  is  limited  to  school  desegrega- 
tion that  occurs  in  large  cities  with  high 
proportions  of  minorities  that  are  surround- 
ed by  virtually  all  white  suburbs.  White  sub- 
urbanization preceded  school  desegregation 
by  several  decades.  It  stems  from  many 
causes,  including  record  levels  of  suburban 
housing  construction:  the  movement  of 
urban  jobs  to  suburban  facilities:  and  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices  limiting  mi- 
nority access  to  suburban  housing. 

Senator  Johnston's  amendment  is 
logically  deficient  as  there  is  no  proof 
before  us  that  busing  is  a  universal 
failure.  Absent  such  proof,  the  abso- 
lute ban  on  busing  beyond  a  certain 
distance,  which  the  amendment  pro- 
scribes, is  not  logical. 

I  am  also  deeply  troubled  by  the  ap- 
proach of  prohibiting  the  Federal 
courts  from  ordering  busing  where  it  is 
constitutionally  required.  As  I  read 
the  Constitution,  such  an  attempt  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  courts  to 
order  a  specific  remedy  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Consequently,  the  amendment 
is  also  legally  flawed. 

The  amendment  purports  to  be 
rooted  in  part  in  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  which  grants  the  Con- 
gress the  "power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article."  But  the  Supreme  Court. 
in  its  limited  examination  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "power  to  en- 
force." has  indicated  that  the  Con- 
gress was  given  a  "positive  grant"  to 
adopt  legislation  which  is  "plainly 
adopted  to  the  end"  of  enforcing  equal 
protection  and  which  is  "consistent 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 


stitution," Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384 
U.S.  641  (1966). 

In  Katzenbach,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  section  4(e)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  which  invalidated 
a  New  York  literacy  requirement  for 
voting  as  applied  to  Puerto  Rican  resi- 
dents educated  in  American-flag 
schools,  was  appropriate  legislation 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. In  a  footnote  to  the  majority's 
opinion  In  that  case,  the  Court  stated: 
Section  5  does  not  grant  Congress  the  power 
to  exercise  discretion  in  the  other  direction 
and  to  enact  statutes  so  as  in  effect  to  dilute 
the  equal  protection  and  due  process  deci- 
sions of  this  Court.  We  emphasize  that  Con- 
gress' power  under  Section  5  is  limited  to 
adopting  measures  to  enforce  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Amendment:  Section  5  grants  to 
Congress  no  power  to  restrict,  abrogate,  or 
dilute  those  guarantees.  Thus,  for  example, 
an  enactment  authorizing  States  to  estab- 
lish racially  segregated  systems  of  education 
would  not  be— as  required  by  Section  5— a 
measure  "to  enforce  "  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  since  that  clause  of  its  own  force 
prohibits  such  state  law. 

That  this  amendment  attempts  to 
restrict  the  equal  protection  guaran- 
tees insured  by  a  long  line  of  school 
desegregation  cases  is  plain  and  appar- 
ent. The  direct  and  rigid  limit  on  the 
equitable  power  of  the  Federal  courts 
it  contains  circumscribes  a  specific 
remedy  which  has  been  construed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  being  essential, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  effective  elimina- 
tion of  the  remnants  of  State-sanc- 
tioned school  segregation. 

Senator  Johnston  argues  that  this 
amendment  restricts  only  one  possible 
remedy  for  de  jure  school  segregation 
and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  courts  in  fash- 
ioning alternative  remedies  for  denial 
of  constitutional  rights.  But  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  wrote  in  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Education  v.  Swann,  402  U.S. 
42  (1971).  that  'bus  transportation  has 
long  been  an  integral  part  of  all  public 
school  systems,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
a  remedy  could  be  devised  without 
continued  reliance  on  it."  On  the  basis 
of  this  premise,  the  Federal  courts 
have  found  busing  to  be  constitution- 
ally required  in  some  cases. 

This  amendment  is  inconsistent  with 
section  5's  requirement  that  the  Con- 
gress adopt  legislation  which  is  de- 
signed, in  a  positive  sense,  to  extend 
the  rights  guaranteed  under  the  14th 
amendment.  The  amendment  at- 
tempts to  restrict  what  the  courts 
have  deemed  a  sometimes  necessary 
remedy.  As  a  result,  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  limitations  placed  on  the  power  of 
the  Congress  under  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment,  in  my  view. 

A  second  legal  problem,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, also  springs  from  attempts  made 
in  this  amendment  to  exercise  the 
power  granted  to  Congress  in  article 
III  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  pending 
amendment  is  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  will  signal  a  new  open  hunting 
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season  on  the  Constitution.  There  are 
over  30  bills  pending  in  the  Congress 
which  would  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  over  constitutional 
claims  relating  to  school  prayer,  abor- 
tion, busing,  and  differentiations  be- 
tween men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services.  If  we  allow  the  Congress  to 
curtail  Federal  court  jurisdiction  in 
any  of  these  areas,  we  will  set  the 
stage  for  an  extremely  dangerous 
policy  whereby  anytime  the  Congress 
finds  the  Court  protecting  rights 
which  we  want  to  see  abrogated,  we 
would  simply  restrict  their  power  in 
that  particular  area. 

The  effect  of  such  a  policy  would  be 
twofold.  First,  we  would  totally  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  nature  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. As  the  Court  indicated  in  Ab- 
leman  v.  Booth.  62  U.S.  (21  Howard) 
506  (1958),  such  actions  would  have 
the  effect  of  nullifying  the  supremacy 
clause  of  article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Court  reasoned  that  where 
there  is  not  a  single  supreme  tribunal 
with  the  authority  to  interpret  and 
pronounce  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  Federal  law,  "the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Federal  Goverrmient,  would 
soon  receive  different  interpretations 
in  different  States  and  the  United 
States  would  soon  become  one  thing  in 
one  State  and  one  thing  in  another." 

Equally  damaging  would  be  the  ero- 
sion of  the  judicial  branch  as  a  check 
on  the  other  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  States.  Today  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  takes  issue 
with  Federal  court's  decisions  regard- 
ing school  segregation.  Tomorrow  the 
Congress  might  differ  with  the  Court 
on  its  decisions  upholding  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  the  Johnston  amendment 
threatens  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Government.  Surely  we  do  not  want  to 
erode  it  in  this  manner,  regardless  of 
our  individual  views  on  the  effective- 
ness of  busing. 

Mr.  President.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions requiring  social  change  are  often 
unpopular.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  attempts  will  have  been  made  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  Federal 
courts  which  make  these  controversial 
decisions.  Over  the  years,  however,  the 
Congress  itself  has  recognized  the 
danger  of  such  attacks  on  the  judici- 
ary. For  example,  in  1957.  Senator 
Jenner  introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  juris- 
diction over  State  rules  regarding  the 
admission  of  applicants  to  the  bar. 
State  actions  to  control  subversive  ac- 
tivities, regulations  by  educational  in- 
stitutions regarding  subversive  activi- 
ties by  teachers.  Federal  executions  of 
security  programs,  and  congressional 
contempt  actions  against  witnesses. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
struck    the    latter    four    limitations. 
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added  several  nonjurisdictional 
amendments  to  the  bill,  and  reported 
it  to  the  Senate  with  the  limitation  re- 
garding State  bar  admissions  intact. 
The  Senate  voted  to  table  the  bill, 
rather  than  limit  the  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  1964.  Senator  Thurmond  offered 
an  amendment  in  response  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Reynolds  against  Sims 
decision,  which  required  reapportion- 
ment of  each  House  of  the  State  legis- 
latures solely  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion. The  amendment  would  have 
eliminated  both  the  Supreme  Court's 
appellate  jurisdiction  and  the  lower 
Federal  court's  original  jurisdiction 
over  cases  involving  questions  of  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  21  to  56. 

In  the  1930's  this  Nation  properly  re- 
jected attempts  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  in  an 
effort  to  implement  a  mechanism 
which  would  give  him  control  over  it. 
As  much  as  many  believed  in  the  prod- 
ucts he  wanted,  the  process  was  highly 
objectionable.  To  dismantle  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Court  would  have  been  to 
dismantle  the  very  basis  of  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances  and  to  jeopard- 
ize enforcement  of  the  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution.  This  amendment  is 
the  modem  version  of  Court  packing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
Baker  from  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Mr.  Robert 
Hoffman,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Part  of  that  letter  states: 

The  issue  is  not  busing.  The  issue  is 
whether  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  of  Consti- 
tutional permissibility,  this  nation  is  going 
to  adopt  a  device  whereby  each  time  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  lower  Feder- 
al court  offends  a  majority  of  l)oth  Houses 
of  Congress  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  hear  that  issue  will  be  stripped 
away.  We  do  not  believe  that  is  a  system  the 
framers  intended  or  one  that  we  should 
strive  to  institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
our  opposition  to  the  Johnston-Helms 
amendment  to  the  Justice  Department  au- 
thorization bill.  This  amendment  would 
drastically  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  issue  remedies  in  school 
desegregation  cases,  even  when  such  reme- 
dies are  the  only  available  means  of  vindi- 
cating Constitutional  rights  against  a  delib- 
erate and  intentional  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  American  Bar  Association  opposes 
this  amendment  because  of  one  overriding 
conviction:  the  necessity  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  courts  of  this  nation  from 
misdirected  legislative  efforts  to  achieve 
something  that  can  be  done  only  through 
Constitutional  amendment.  The  issue  is  not 
busing.  The  issue  is  whether  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  of  Constitutional  permissibility, 
this  nation  is  going  to  adopt  a  device  where- 
by each  time  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  a  lower  Federal  court  offends  a 


majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  courts  to  hear  that 
issue  will  be  stripped  away.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  a  system  the  framers  intended 
or  one  that  we  should  strive  to  institute. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  long 
opposed  efforts  from  whatever  spectrum  of 
the  political  scene,  to  alter  constitutional  in- 
terpretation through  means  other  than  con- 
stitutional amendment.  We  stood  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  "Court-packing"  plan  of  the  late 
1930"s.  which  would  have  altered  prevailing 
law  by  stacking  the  Courts  membership. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago  we  called  for  the 
adoption  of  assurance  that  jurisdictional 
manipulation  would  not  and  could  not  be 
used  to  work  substantive  changes  in  the 
Constitution.  In  1958.  the  Association  op- 
posed bills  pending  in  Congress  that  would 
have  denied  the  Supreme  Court  review  of 
decisions  involving  alleged  subversives  in 
various  fields.  That  policy  is  Association 
policy  today. 

Because  the  policy  considerations  are  so 
substantial  and  because  the  constitutional 
propriety  of  these  bills  is  open  to  such  seri- 
ous reservations,  we  urge  the  Senate  to 
oppose  the  curtailment  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing constitutional  change  that  is  properly 
the  province  only  of  the  amending  process. 
Irrespective  of  the  subject  involved  and  re- 
gardless of  our  individual  beliefs  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  them,  the  overriding  consid- 
eration is  that  we  support  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Federal  courts,  whether  we 
agree  with  particular  decisions  or  not,  and 
that  we  support  the  integrity  and  inviolabil- 
ity of  the  amending  process. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  urge  you  and  your 
colleagues    to    reject    the   Johnston-Helms 
Amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  E.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  of  the  50 
State  supreme  court  chief  justices, 
who  make  up  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Part  of  that  resolution  reads: 

the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  without 
regard  to  the  merits  of  constitutional  issues 
involved,  expresses  its  concern  about  the 
impact  of  these  bills  on  state  courts  and 
views  them  as  a  hazardous  experiment  with 
the  vulnerable  fabric  of  the  Nation's  judi- 
cial systems. 

The  bills  being  referred  to  are  the 
approximately  20  bills  pending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resohttion  I— Resohttion  Relating  to 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Restrict  the 
Jdrisdiction  or  the  F'ederal  Courts 

Whereas,  there  are  presently  pending  in 
the  United  States  Congress  approximately 
twenty  bills  that  would  strip  the  federal 
courts,  including  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  of  sut>stantlve  jurisdiction  In  certain 
areas  involving  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
buildings,  abortion,  school  desegregation 
and  busing,  and  sex  discrimination  in  the 
armed  services:  and 

Whereas,  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices, without  regard  to  the  merits  of  consti- 
tutional issues  involved,  expresses  its  con- 
cern about  the  Impact  of  these  bills  on  state 
courts  and  views  them  as  a  hazardous  exper- 
iment with  the  vulnerable  fabric  of  the  na- 
tion's judicial  systems,  arriving  at  this  posi- 


tion   for    the    following    reasons,    among 
others: 

A.  The.se  proposed  statutes  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  proceeding  from  the  premise 
that  stale  court  judges  will  not  honor  their 
oath  to  obey  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, nor  their  obligations  to  give  full  force 
to  controlling  Supreme  Court  precedents: 

B.  If  those  proposed  statutes  are  enacted, 
the  current  holdings  of  those  Supreme 
Court  decisions  targeted  by  this  legislation 
will  remain  the  unchangeable  law  of  the 
land,  absent  constitutional  amendments, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  or  state  supreme  courts  to 
alter  or  overrule: 

C.  State  court  litigation  constantly  pre- 
sents new  situations  testing  the  boundaries 
of  federal  constitutional  rights.  Without  the 
unifying  function  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  review,  there  inevitably  will  be  diver- 
gence in  state  court  decisions,  and  thus  the 
United  States  Constitution  could  mean 
something  different  in  each  of  the  fifty 
states: 

D.  Confusion  will  exist  as  to  whether  and 
how  federal  acts  will  t>e  enforced  in  state 
courts  and.  if  enforced,  how  states  may 
properly  act  against  federal  officers: 

E.  The  proposed  statutes  would  render  un- 
certain how  the  state  courts  could  declare  a 
federal  law  violative  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion and  whether  Congress  would  need  to 
wait  for  a  majority  of  the  state  courts  to  so 
rule  before  conceding  an  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional: 

P.  The  added  burden  of  litigation  engen- 
dered by  the  proposed  acts  would  seriously 
add  to  the  already  heavy  caseload  in  state 
courts:  Now.  therefore.  l)e  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices  expresses  its  serious  concerns  relat- 
ing to  the  above  legislation,  approves  the 
report  of  the  Conference's  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  State-Federal  Relations, 
and  directs  its  officers  to  transmit  that 
report,  together  with  this  resolution,  to  ap- 
propriate members  of  Congress. 

Adopted  at  the  Midyear  Meeting  in  Wil- 
liamsburg. Virginia  on  January  30.  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  if  he 
will  yield  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  1 
minute? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

The  bills  being  referred  to  in  that 
resolution  from  the  conference  of  the 
chief  justices  are  20  bills  which  would 
strip  the  Federal  courts,  including  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  of  substantive  ju- 
risdiction in  certain  areas  involving 
prayer  in  the  public  schools,  abortion, 
school  desegregation,  busing,  and  sex 
discrimination  in  the  armed  services, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Harris  poll  recently  issued, 
indicating  that  the  majority  of  the 
parents  whose  children  are  bused  so 
far  as  desegregation  orders,  both  white 
and  black,  find  such  orders  are  work- 
ing satisfactorily,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being,  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Majority  of  Parents  Report  School 

Busing  Has  Been  Satisfactory  Experience 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

Among  the  19  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies whose  children  have  been  bused  to 
school  as  part  of  the  effort  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  54  percent  of  the  parents  say  the 
experience  has  been  very  satisfactory.  33 
percent  say  it  has  been  partly  satisfactory, 
and  only  11  percent  feel  it  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactory. These  latest  findings  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  general  impression  that 
such  busing  has  been  a  disaster  where  it  has 
been  tried. 

Among  the  17  percent  of  white  families 
who  have  experienced  busing.  48  percent 
report  that  it  has  been  very  satisfactory,  37 
percent  partly  satisfactory,  and  only  13  per- 
cent unsatisfactory.  Among  the  40  percent 
of  black  families.  74  percent  feel  that  busing 
has  been  very  satisfactory,  21  percent  partly 
so.  and  only  5  percent  report  it  has  not 
worked  well. 

Among  the  public  as  a  whole,  there  are 
signs  that  the  longstanding  opposition  to 
busing  as  a  means  of  remedying  segregation 
in  the  schools  is  beginning  to  diminish: 

A  53  percent  majority  of  Americans, 
blacks  and  whites,  believe  that  black  chil- 
dren would  do  better  "if  they  all  went  to 
school  with  white  children."  Only  16  per- 
cent feel  that  black  children  would  do 
worse,  while  18  percent  think  they  would  do 
about  the  same.  Among  whites.  51  percent 
think  that  black  children  would  do  better. 
18  percent  worse,  and  19  percent  the  same. 
Among  blacks,  67  percent  feel  their  off- 
spring would  do  better  under  integrated 
conditions. 

75-22  percent,  Americans  simply  do  not 
believe  the  claim  that  "if  black  children  all 
went  to  school  with  white  children,  the  edu- 
cation of  white  children  would  suffer,  be- 
cause black  children  would  hold  back  the 
white  children."  Among  whites,  a  72-24  per- 
cent majority  discounts  this;  among  blacks  a 
nearly  unanimous  92-4  percent  disagrees 
that  black  children  would  hold  back  white 
children. 

Nationwide.  52  percent  think  that  "five 
years  from  now.  most  black  and  white  chil- 
dren will  be  going  to  school  together." 
There  is  a  sense  that  increasing  integration 
is  inevitable.  Another  27  percent  feel  that 
"some  but  not  a  lot"  of  black  and  white  stu- 
dents will  be  attending  schools  together, 
while  16  percent  feel  "only  a  few"  will  be 
going  to  school  together.  There  is  little  dif- 
ference in  how  blacks  and  whites  estimate 
the  future  of  integration.  Among  whites,  52 
percent  foresee  that  most  white  and  black 
children  will  attend  the  same  schools,  28 
percent  think  it  will  be  "some  but  not  a  lot," 
while  15  percent  say  only  a  few.  Among 
blacks.  53  percent  estimate  that  most  chil- 
dren will  be  attending  fully  integrated 
schools   five   years   from   now.    24   percent 

some  but  not  a  lot,"  and  19  percent  "only  a 
few." 

These  results  from  the  latest  Harris 
Survey  of  1,254  adults  nationwide  suggest 
that  school  busing  for  racial  purposes  has 
worked  well  in  most  cases  and  that  it  will 
result  in  increased  school  integration.  There 
is  also  a  rather  deep  sense  that  blacks  get  a 
better  education  when  they  attend  integrat- 
ed schools  and  that  white  children  will  not 
be  held  back  educationally  if  they  go  to 
school  with  blacks. 

Yet.  when  asked  whether  they  would  like 
to   see   their   own   children   "picked   up   in 


buses  every  day  so  they  could  go  to  another 
part  of  town  to  go  to  school  with  children  of 
all  races."  a  74-21  percent  majority  of  Amer- 
icans feels  such  busing  would  be  too  hard 
on  the  children."  Whites  and  blacks  sharply 
disagree  on  this  question:  by  79-16  percent, 
whites  feel  that  busing  is  too  hard,  while 
blacks  favor  it  by  61-31  percent. 

It  seems  that  the  idea  of  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  is  unpopular.  And  yet.  those 
whose  children  have  experienced  busing 
report  that  It  was  a  satisfactory  process  that 
worked  out  well  in  the  end. 

tables 

Between  February  19th  and  22nd.  the 
Harris  Survey  asked  a  cross  section  of  1,254 
adults  nationwide  by  telephone: 

"Do  you  feel  that  black  children  would  do 
better  or  worse  if  they  all  went  to  school 
with  white  children  today?" 

I 

BLACK  CHILDRf  N  DO  BEHER  IF  GOING  TO  SCHOOL  WITH 
WHITE  CHILDREN' 


(In  pwwil) 

TobI 

White 

Black 

Belter 

Wofse  

53 
16 
18 
13 

19 
12 

67 
3 

About  the  same  (ml. 

No!  sure          



20 
10 

"It's  been  said  that  if  black  children  all 
went  to  school  with  white  children,  the  edu- 
cation of  white  children  would  suffer.  The 
reason  given  is  that  the  black  children 
would  hold  back  the  white  children.  Do  you 
believe  that  or  not?" 

EDUCATION  OF  WHITE  CHILDREN  SUFFER  IF  GOING  TO 
SCHOOL  WITH  BLACK  CHILDREN' 


(In  pereenl) 

Total 

White 

Black 

Belm 

22 
75 
3 

24 
72 
4 

4 

Oo  not  Mieve 

92 

Not  sure 

4 

"Five  years  from  now,  do  you  think  right 
around  here  most  black  and  white  children 
will  be  going  to  school  together,  some  but 
not  a  lot,  or  only  a  few  will  be  going  to 
school  together?" 

MOST  BLACK  AND  WHITE  CHILDREN  GOING  TO  SCHOOL 
TOGETHER  5  YEARS  FROM  NOW' 


|ln  peicefit] 

Tola! 

White 

Black 

Most 

52 

27 

16 

5 

52 
28 

15 
5 

53 

Soto  but  not  a  lot. .- 

Only  3  le*     1.    

24 

19 

Not  sure       I 

4 

"Of  course,  because  of  where  they  live 
today,  many  black  children  go  to  all-black 
schools  and  whites  go  to  all-white  schools. 
Would  you  like  to  see  children  in  your 
family  be  picked  up  in  buses  every  day  so 
they  could  go  to  another  part  of  town  to  go 
to  school  with  children  of  all  races  or  would 
that  be  too  hard  on  the  children?" 


BU 

5ING  TOO  HARD  ON  CHILDREN' 

(In  pefcefil) 

Total      While      Black 

Picked  up  b»  buses 

Too  haiil  on  childien 

21          16          61 

- 74          79          31 

BUSING  TOO  m^  ON  CHILDREN'-Continued 

(In  oefcenlj 


Not  sure 


Total      White      Black 
S  S  8 


"Have  any  of  the  children  in  your  family 
been  picked  up  by  bus  to  go  to  a  school  with 
children  of  other  races,  or  hasn  t  that  hap- 
pened?" I 

CHILDREN  IN  YOUR  FAMILY  BEEN  BUSED' 


Been  picked  uo  by  bus 
Not  hacoened 

No  children  m  school  (wl,) 
Go  to  private  schools  (Ml. 
Not  sure 


■  Less  than  0  5  percent 
'  No  response 

"How  did  the  busing  of  children  in  your 
family  to  go  to  school  with  children  of  other 
races  work  out— was  it  very  satisfactory, 
partly  satisfactory,  or  not  satisfactory?" 
(Base:  "been  picked  up  by  bus.") 

BUSING  OF  YOUR  CHILORFN  SATISFACTORY? 

(In  percent] 


Total 

White 

Black 

Very  salistaclory        



54 
33 
11 
2 

48 
37 
13 
2 

74 

fartly  satisfactory    . , 
Not  satisfactoij      



21 
5 

Not  sure       

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  very  much  thank  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  for  his  patience 
both  with  my  questions  and  with  my 
voice. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  his  time 
runs  out  then  on  my  time. 

Will  the  Senator  yield?  First  of  all.  I 
would  observe  that  the  letter  from  the 
American  Bar  Association  really  had 
reference  to  article  III  jurisdictional 
cases  or  legislation  and  not  to  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment  cases. 

Second,  I  would  observe  that  the 
Harris  poll  is  not  inconsistent  with 
polls  which  over  a  period  of  a  decade 
have  by  margins  of  at  least  3  to  I  of 
the  American  public  soundly  disap- 
proved of  busing;  am  I  correct  on 
those  two  points? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
surprised  by  the  size  of  the  results  of 
the  Harris  poll  myself.  I  do  not  know 
what  other  polls  show.  I  think  it 
would  show  that  busing  is  unpopular 
with  most  Americans.  But  the  point  is 
it  does  not  always  fail,  and  sometimes 
it  does  work.  This  amendment  is  retro- 
active, and  we  would  have,  unduly 
have,  instances  under  this  amendment 
where  it  has  worked  as  well  as  those 
cases  where  it  has  not,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  much  broader  sweep  than  the 
Congress  should  be  engaged  in. 
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I  also,  in  terms  of  the  first  question, 
believe  that  the  amendment  is  offered 
to  the  Congress  not  just  under  section 
5  but  also  under  article  III.  I  believe 
both  are  cited  in  the  amendment  that 
is  before  us. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Ijet  me  ask  one  final  question:  The 
Senator  stated  he  opposed  busing  in 
Detroit,  even  went  to  court  to  oppose 
it.  The  circumstances  cited  were  a 
black-white  ratio  of  75  to  25,  and  the 
Senator  feared  that  there  would  be 
white  flight  if  the  order  was  entered.  I 
believe  the  order  was  entered,  and  I 
believe  that  white  flight  did  occur.  I 
believe  the  Senator  would  now  be  con- 
vinced that  he  would  be  vindicated  in 
his  judgment  that  the  order  was  im- 
providently  entered  and  should  not 
have  been  entered;  am  I  correct  on 
that? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator's  statement 
is  generally  correct. 

Let  me  say  that  I  opposed  the  order 
being  entered.  I  opposed  the  order 
being  entered  because  I  believed  in 
that  instance  it  would  not  achieve  the 
goal  of  limiting  segregation  but  would 
promote  resegregation.  That  is  why  I 
opposed  the  order. 

But  there  are  other  orders  by  other 
Federal  courts  where  busing  is  used 
which  will  not  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
moting segregation.  This  amendment 
touches  those  orders  as  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  in  some- 
body else's  State. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Also  in  my  State,  may  I 
say.  We  have  busing  orders  in  Michi- 
gan, so  I  am  not  just  talking  about 
other  States.  What  I  am  talking  about 
are  other  situations  about  which  I 
have  read  where  the  orders  have  been 
effective,  where  the  communities  feel 
they  have  benefited,  and  where  the 
orders  would  be  undone. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  point  on  that.  But  my  ques- 
tion now  is.  Did  not  the  court  in  that 
case  obviously  feel  that  it  was  bound 
by  Supreme  Court  decisions  to  enter 
that  order  that  the  Senator  thinks  was 
improvidently  entered? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  the  court  wrong- 
fully felt  that  and  was  corrected  by 
the  court  of  appeals,  as  I  remember  it. 
I  hope  my  memory  is  correct  on  it. 
The  order  of  the  lower  court  was  re- 
turned to  the  lower  court  by  the  court 
of  appeals  for  further  consideration  in 
light  of  Supreme  Court  opinions,  I  be- 
lieve. I  hope  my  memory  is  correct.  I 
should  know  that  by  heart.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  think  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator,  finally,  what  would 
be  his  remedy?  What  should  we  do  if 
courts  do  enter  these  orders?  And  let 
me  tell  you  that  all  across  Alabama 
they  enter  these  orders.  In  Baton 
Rouge,  this  morning  6-year-old  chil- 
dren are  being  bused  Vz  hours  in  one 


direction.  That  is  improvident.  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  is  virtually  idi- 
otic. Any  policy  of  any  country  that 
requires  that  ought  to  be  reversed. 
How  would  the  Senator  reverse  that 
kind  of  nonsense? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  adopt  the  Sena- 
tors  subsection  5,  which  says  that  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  closest  to  their  residence, 
neighborhood  public  schools,  is  the 
preferred  method  of  public  school  at- 
tendance and  should  be  employed  to 
the  maximum  extent,  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  buy  that  wholeheartedly,  either 
that  or  I  would  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  I  would  not  try  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  legislation  because 
that  is  not  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  does 
feel  that  there  is  a  place  and  a  power 
of  the  Congress  under  section  5  relat- 
ing to  busing.  The  Senator's  disagree- 
ment is  as  to  the  reach  of  this  bill.  It 
overreaches  what  the  Senator  thinks 
is  "appropriate  legislation"  as  that 
term  is  used  in  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  we  can  enforce 
section  5  through  legislation.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  hobble  it,  reduce  it,  di- 
minish it,  and  I  think  that  is  clearly 
the  effect  when  you  remove  one  exten- 
sion for  enforcing.  There  is  no  way  I 
could  see  logically  that  removing  the 
injunction  sanction  is  a  way  of  enforc- 
ing the  Constitution.  That,  to  me,  vio- 
lates all  logic  and  I  believe  also  vio- 
lates the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Katzenbach  against  Morgan  case. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend.  I  also 
thank  my  friend  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding  me  additional  time.  I  hope 
that  this  latter  colloquy  comes  off  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana:  I 
expect  that  it  does. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  reserves  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  for  bringing  into 
question  that  section  of  the  amend- 
ment which  sets  forth  congressional 
findings  of  fact  which  indeed  are  nei- 
ther findings  nor  facts.  Nobody  that  I 
know  of  in  the  U.S.  Senate  has  done 
the  necessary  investigative  work  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusions,  much  less 
these  conclusions.  And  of  course  when 
it  comes  to  those  school  districts  that, 
again,  by  virtue  of  their  history,  in 
fact,  defy  the  conclusioris  therein, 
there  are  many  across  the  United 
States  where  the  remedies  of  the  court 
have  succeeded. 

In  any  event,  I  choose  to  debate  this 
matter  on  another  aspect  and  only 
want   to  compliment   the  work   done 


and  the  comments  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  as  to 
the  section  of  the  bill  that  relates  to 
findings  of  fact. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  issue  com- 
menced on  June  16,  1981.  And  I  would 
expect  that  this  exercise  in  unconsti- 
tutionality by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  end  up  in  their  favor  before  the 
afternoon  is  up.  But  I  think  anybody 
makes  a  serious  mistake  if  they  look 
upon  it  as  any  more  than  one  more 
stop  along  the  way  to  the  eventual  dis- 
position of  the  bill. 

I  remember  on  June  16,  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  media  that  this  matter 
would  be  resolved  in  a  matter  of  24  to 
48  hours.  It  is  now  February  4.  1982, 
and  the  matter  has  not  been  resolved 
and  the  matter  will  not  be  resolved 
either  today  or  this  week  or  this 
month,  and  it  should  not  be. 

I  am  surprised,  during  this  conserva- 
tive era,  at  the  concern  exhibited  on 
behalf  of  lawbreakers  by  Members  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber.  And  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about— law- 
breakers. This  remedy  does  not  even 
come  into  play  unless  somebody  has 
been  found  guilty  of  breaking  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  in 
this  particular  instance,  found  guilty 
of  discrimination. 

Now,  maybe  that  does  not  have  the 
flair  to  it  that  murder  does  or  rape 
does  or  bank  robbery  does,  but  we  are 
still  talking  about  breaking  the  law. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  law-and- 
order  Congress,  the  law-and-order  ad- 
ministration, and  yet  all  this  time  is 
being  spent  on  an  overweening  con- 
cern for  lawbreakers. 

We  are  told  of  the  importance  to 
this  Congress  of  the  social  issues— the 
social  issues  defined  as  busing,  the 
social  issues  defined  as  abortion,  the 
social  issues  defined  as  prayers  in 
school.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  a  true  definition  of  the 
social  issues  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
if  not  to  the  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber, are  unemployment— that  is  a 
social  issue;  interest  rates— that  is  a 
social  issue;  bankruptcy  of  small  busi- 
nesses—that is  a  social  issue.  These  are 
the  social  issues  that  are  impacting  on 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  and 
in  a  devastating  way.  And  yet  what  is 
this  Congress  up  to?  Spending  its  time 
trying  to  unearth  the  bitternesses  of 
decades  past,  to  exhume  the  corpse 
and  to  revel  in  it.  There  is  not  one 
Member  on  this  floor— with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  two  principal 
sponsors,  and  even  maybe  they  have 
doubts— that  would  not  recognize  that 
what  we  are  spending  time  on,  what 
we  wiU  pass,  will  eventually  be  termed 
unconstitutional. 

Every  impartial,  outside  individual 
or  entity  with  knowledge  in  the  area 
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of  the  law  clearly  marks  it  as  being  un- 
constitutional. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  both 
as  an  association  and  through  its  lead- 
ership, has  consistently  decried  this 
type  of  effort  ever  since  it  was  pro- 
posed in  June. 

I  noticed  the  following  in  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  24. 
1982.  entitled,  "ABA  Head  Sees  Crisis 
for  Courts." 

American  Bar  Association  President  David 
R.  Brink  warned  today  that  legislation 
before  Congress  to  strip  the  federal  courts 
of  jurisdiction  over  controversial  social 
issues  could  "lead  to  the  most  serious  consti- 
tutional crisis"  since  the  Civil  War. 

He  called  on  attorneys,  because  of  their 
"special  responsibility  as  guardians  of  the 
rule  of  law"  to  declare  battle  against  these 
proposals,  which  he  said  were  "almost  unbe- 
lievably" making  unexpected  headway  in 
Congress. 

Conservatives  have  introduced  at  least  32 
proposals  in  Congress  to  remove  federal 
court  authority  in  such  controversies  as 
abortion,  school  busing  and  school  prayer  in 
retaliation  for  Supreme  Court  rulings  they 
consider  objectionable.  Such  bills  generally 
would  leave  these  matters  to  the  state 
courts,  where  conservatives  say  they  think 
they  will  have  better  luck. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  already  quoted  a 
similar  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
and  others  to  be  quoted  in  the  next 
several  minutes  be  printed  in  their  en- 
tirety in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ABA  Head  Sees  Crisis  for  Courts 
(By  Fred  Barbash) 

Chicago.  January  23.— American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation President  David  R.  Brink  warned 
today  that  legislation  before  Congress  to 
strip  the  federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  over 
controversial  social  issues  could  "lead  to  the 
most  serious  constitutional  crisis"  since  the 
Civil  War. 

He  called  on  attorneys,  because  of  their 
"special  responsibility  as  guardians  of  the 
rule  of  law"  to  declare  battle  against  these 
proposals,  which  he  said  were  "almost  unbe- 
lievably" making  unexpected  headway  In 
Congress. 

Brink  made  his  remarks  in  a  speech  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Bar  Presidents, 
meeting  here  along  with  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Conservatives  have  introduced  at  least  32 
proposals  in  Congress  to  remove  federal 
court  authority  in  such  controversies  as 
abortion,  school  busing  and  school  prayer  in 
retaliation  for  Supreme  Court  rulings  they 
consider  objectionable.  Such  bills  generally 
would  leave  these  matters  to  the  state 
courts,  where  conservatives  say  they  think 
they  will  have  better  luck. 

Brink's  statement  was  unusually  strong 
for  the  head  of  an  organization  that  prides 
itself  on  moderation  on  political  issues.  The 
ABA  is  run  largely  by  lawyers  with  large 
commercial  law  firms.  But  the  growth  in 
power  of  conservatives,  often  on  the 
strength  of  issues  involving  the  law  and  the 
courts,  has  placed  the  ABA  increasingly  in 
the  role  of  protester. 


The  organization  has  waged  a  massive 
effort  against  President  Reagan's  efforts  to 
eliminate  federally  financed  legal  services. 

Brink  said  the  fight  against  the  court- 
stripping  bills  would  be  the  second  'great 
fight  "  of  this  period.  'We  must  join  as  part- 
ners and  companions  in  arms."  he  said. 

These  proposals.  Brink  said,  'threaten 
elimination  of  the  third  branch  of  federal 
government,  the  judicial  branch.  "  He  said 
they  al-so  threaten  "the  Constitution  as  the 
supreme  law  of  this  land.  And  if  we  lose 
that,  we  lose  our  system  of  government." 

Giving  each  state  court  system  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  issues,  he  said,  would 
"convert  America  into  a  kind  of  league  of  in- 
dependent states  instead  of  one  nation." 

Brink  asked  each  state  and  local  bar  asso- 
ciation to  follow  the  lead  of  the  ABA  and 
adopt  resolutions  against  such  legislation. 
He  also  asked  that  lawyers  engage  in  "a 
massive  letter-writing  campaign  and  person- 
al visits  to  members  of  Congress." 

The  bars,  he  said,  should  also  fight  similar 
proposals  now  circulating  in  state  legisla- 
tures to  take  jurisdiction  away  from  state 
courts  over  these  matters. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  25.  19821 

Leading  Lawyers  Defend  the  Courts 

(By  Stuart  Taylor,  Jr.) 

Chicago.  January  24.— The  American  Bar 
Association,  characteristically  gray,  pin- 
striped, businesslike,  and  traditionalist  as  its 
mid-year  convention  plods  through  a  frigid 
weekend  here,  is  uncharacteristically  wor- 
ried about  the  future  the  legal  system. 

David  R.  Brink,  the  association's  presi- 
dent, is  a  careful  man  who  rose  to  senior 
partner  of  the  largest  law  firm  in  Minneapo- 
lis by  helping  affluent  clients  plan  their  es- 
tates. Yet  he  has  been  warning  in  speeches, 
news  conferences  and  interviews  here  that 
"we  are  confronted  at  this  very  moment 
with  a  legislative  threat  to  our  nation  that 
may  lead  to  the  most  serious  constitutional 
crisis  since  our  great  Civil  War." 

It  is  not  the  radicals  of  the  left,  the  buga- 
boos of  past  A.B.A.  presidents,  about  whom 
Mr.  Brink  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  legal 
establishment  have  been  sounding  alarms. 

NEW  sight  worries  LAWYERS 

They  are  worried  about  the  'new  right. " 
led  by  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  Republican  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  fundamentalist 
Moral  Majority.  These  groups  are  pushing 
more  than  30  proposals  in  Congress  that 
leaders  of  the  bar  association  say  may 
damage  or  destroy  the  power  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  safeguard  Constitutional  rights. 

And  sometimes  they  worry  about  the 
Reagan  Administration,  with  which  the 
290,000-member  association  has  a  correct 
but  cool  relationship.  The  coolness  came 
from  a  bitter  fight  in  Congress  over  Admin- 
istration efforts  to  abolish  direct  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  legal  services  for  poor  people. 

The  bar  association  has  not  been  known 
for  advocacy  of  liberal  social  causes.  Thus  it 
may  indicate  how  far  the  balance  of  power 
in  Washington  has  shifted  that  the  nonpar- 
tisan bar  association  finds  itself  allied  on 
many  major  issues  with  llberatarians  and 
civil  rights  groups.  These  unlikely  allies  are 
fighting  the  proposals  of  Congressional  con- 
servatives, and.  in  some  cases,  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

The  foremost  threat  to  "the  rule  of  law." 
according  to  Mr.  Brink  and  other  lawyers, 
comes  from  a  strong  push  by  Senator  Helms 
and  other  Congressional  conservatives  to 
strip  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  power  to  decide  cases  in- 


volving such   "social  issues"  as  busing,  abor- 
tion and  .school  iirayer. 

"These  proposals  challenge  our  Constitu- 
tion, our  separation  of  powers,  our  system 
of  American  government  and  our  identity  as 
one  nation.  "  Mr.  Brink  said  here  in  a 
speech. 

"They  threaten  the  elimination  of  the 
third  branch  of  Federal  Government,  the 
judicial. "  Mr.  Brink  said.  If  enacted,  he  con- 
tinued, they  could  lead  to  "a  terrible  con- 
frontation" between  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  especially  if  the  Court 
agreed  with  Mr.  Brinks  view  that  the  pro- 
posals were  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Brink  said  In  an  interview  that  he  had 
asked  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  to  oppose  the  legislative  attacks  on 
the  Federal  courts. 

REAGAN  critical  OF  JUDGES 

Mr.  Smith,  who  is  to  give  a  speech  here  to- 
morrow, and  President  Reagan  have  joined 
with  the  conservatives  in  assailing  judicial 
activism.  In  particular,  they  have  criticized 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  establishing 
constitutional  rights  to  abortion  and  requir- 
ing school  desejregation  through  busing. 
But  the  Administration  has  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  proposals  to  strip  the  courts  of  juris- 
diction over  these  issues. 

Other  issues  on  which  the  bar  association 
does  not  see  eye-to-eye  with  the  position  of 
some  conservatives  in  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration include  these: 

The  battle  over  legal  aid,  with  the  associa- 
tion leading  opposition  to  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  eliminate  direct 
Federal  financing. 

An  Administration  proposal  to  allow  un- 
constitutionally Eeized  evidence  to  be  used 
against  criminal  defendants,  if  a  search  was 
conducted  in  "reasonable,  good-faith  belief" 
that  it  was  legal.  An  association  group  has 
opposed  this  as  a  dilution  of  the  rights  of 
defendants. 

The  proposed  Federal  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. The  association  supports  it:  the  Ad- 
ministration opposes  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  give  courts  too  much  power  to 
strike  down  laws  making  distinctions  be- 
tween men  and  women. 

In  an  interview,  Mi  Brink  was  quick  to 
reject  a  suggestion  that  the  bar  was  becom- 
ing politically  liberal. 

"We're  an  apolitical  organization. "  he 
said.  "We're  not  liberal  or  conservative  or 
anything  else.  We're  interested  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  rights  it  creates,  and  the 
role  of  the  courts  as  protectors  of  those 
rights." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  On  February  2, 
1982.  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "State  Justices  Reject 
Sole  Power  Over  Social  Issues."  states 
as  follows,  in  part: 

The  chief  justices  of  the  state  supreme 
courts,  in  an  unusually  strong  and  unani- 
mous resolution,  have  condemned  the  many 
bills  before  Congress  which  would  strip  the 
federal  courts  of  power  to  rule  on  controver- 
sial social  issues  such  as  abortion,  busing 
and  school  prayer. 

They  also  served  notice  on  conservatives 
that  turning  these  issues  over  to  the  state 
courts,  as  these  bills  would  do.  will  not 
produce  the  intended  result  of  overturning 
Supreme  Court  rulings  on  busing,  legalizing 
abortion  or  banning  prayer  in  public  schools 
but  will,  instead,  probably  cast  them  in  con- 
crete. 

The  bills  "give  the  appearance  of  proceed- 
ing from  the  premise  that  state  court  judges 
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will  not  honor  their  oaths  to  obey  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  ■  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices said,  "nor  their  obligations  to  give  full 
force  to  controlling  Supreme  Court  prece- 
dents. 

"'If  the  proposed  statutes  are  enacted." 
the  resolution  said,  those  rulings  "will 
remain  the  unchangeable  law  of  the  land 

.  .  beyond  the  reach  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  or  state  supreme  courts  to  alter  or 
overrule." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  Justices  Reject  Sole  Power  Over 

Social  Issues 

(By  Fred  Barbash) 

The  chief  justices  of  the  state  supreme 
courts,  in  an  unusually  strong  and  unani- 
mous resolution,  have  condemned  the  many 
bills  before  Congress  which  would  strip  the 
federal  courts  of  power  to  rule  on  controver- 
sial social  issues  such  as  abortion,  busing 
and  school  prayer. 

They  also  served  notice  on  conservatives 
that  turning  these  issues  over  to  the  state 
courts,  as  these  bills  would  do,  will  not 
produce  the  intended  result  of  overturning 
Supreme  Court  rulings  on  busing,  legalizing 
abortion  or  banning  prayer  in  public  schools 
but  will,  instead,  probably  cast  them  in  con- 
crete. 

The  bills  'give  the  appearance  of  proceed- 
ing from  the  premise  that  state  court  judges 
will  not  honor  their  oaths  to  obey  the  U.S. 
Constitution, "  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices said,  "nor  their  obligations  to  give  full 
force  to  controlling  Supreme  Court  prece- 
dents. 

"If  the  proposed  statutes  are  enacted," 
the  resolution  said,  those  rulings  "will 
remain  the  unchangeable  law  of  the  land 
.  .  .  beyond  the  reach  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  or  state  supreme  courts  to  alter  or 
overrule." 

The  resolution  is  expected  to  carry  signifi- 
cant weight  because  under  the  bills,  the 
state  courts  headed  by  these  judges  would 
have  sole  authority  to  rule  on  busing,  abor- 
tion and  other  volatile  subjects.  The  Judges' 
resolution  said  they  do  not  want  that  au- 
thority and  regard  the  legislation  as  "a  haz- 
ardous-experiment with  the  vulnerable 
fabric"  of  the  nation's  judicial  system. 

The  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  passed 
the  resolution  at  a  meeting  at  the  National 
Center  of  State  Courts  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
last  weekend. 

Lawrence  H.  Cooke,  chief  judge  of  New 
York  State  and  chairman-elect  of  the  con- 
ference, said  every  state  was  represented 
and  there  was  no  dissent  when  the  vote  was 
taken  Saturday. 

There  are  at  least  30  court-stripping  bills 
before  Congress,  some  due  for  floor  debate 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Congressional 
conservatives,  led  by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R- 
N.C.),  are  pressing  the  bills  as  alternatives 
to  the  more  difficult  process  of  overruling 
Supreme  Court  decisions  by  amending  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  >lost  scholars  say  the 
effect  would  be  to  throw  all  the  Issues  Into 
the  state  courts  for  resolution  where  con- 
servatives hope  they  will  have  better  luck. 

The  resolution  said,  such  a  situation,  be- 
sides clogging  the  state  courts  with  new 
cases,  would  make  the  Constitution  "mean 
something  different  in  each  of  the  50 
states "  and  cause  "confusion  "  throughout 


the  judicial  system  about  the  balance  of 
state-federal  judicial  power. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  There  may  be  a  po- 
litical end  to  all  of  this,  and  I  am  sure 
that  is  why  we  are  here  spending  the 
time.  It  is  not  popular  for  anybody  to 
stand  up  here  and  defend  the  proposi- 
tion called  busing.  But  I  think  we  do 
have  a  great  obligation,  as  stated  by 
the  State  supreme  court  justices,  in 
the  sense  of  our  oath  of  office  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  issue  before  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  gathered  in  the  dialog  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  that  the 
Senator  asked  what  should  we  do.  We 
have  always  had  it  in  our  power  as  a 
Senate  to  do  anything  at  all  in  terms 
of  righting  the  wrongs  brought  about 
by  discrimination. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  make 
the  laws.  We  control  the  money.  We 
set  the  policy.  The  fact  remains  that 
we  have  not  done  any  of  these  things 
so  the  matter  goes  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Supreme  Court  acts,  and 
we  do  not  like  what  they  do.  So  we 
want  to  nullify  that.  If  we  nullify  that, 
we  will  sit  right  back  and  continue  to 
do  nothing. 

But  the  Constitution,  you  see,  does 
not  allow  you  to  do  nothing.  It  says 
that  there  shall  be  equal  opportunity 
and  that  we  all  have  equal  rights.  If 
those  rights  are  being  denied,  you  just 
carmot  sit  back  and  do  nothing. 

That  is  the  final  upshot  of  what  is 
being  done  here,  to  do  nothing.  If 
somebody  is  murdered  on  the  street, 
do  you  do  nothing?  If  somebody  is 
raped,  do  you  do  nothing? 

What?  The  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitution because  it  is  a  little  more  so- 
phisticated, a  little  more  difficult  to 
understand?  That  makes  its  destruc- 
tion something  less  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life?  Not  at  all.  What 
gives  value  to  life  are  the  principles  es- 
poused in  the  Constitution  and  when 
they  go.  you  do  not  sit  back  and  do 
nothing. 

The  reason  why  this  has  to  be 
fought  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  so  that  we  cannot  complain  when 
the  courts  take  action  in  the  absence 
of  our  action. 

It  is  very  easy  to  pass  the  buck,  to 
let  the  President  do  it.  We  all  know 
the  President  is  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing in  this  area.  What  appalls  me  is 
not  that  he  believes  in  policies  that 
are  different  from  my  own  beliefs,  but 
he  certainly  has  an  obligation  by  the 
powers  of  his  office.  He  can  exercise 
through  the  powers  of  the  Executive, 
or  he  can  create  through  the  powers 
of  the  Executive,  those  policies  which 
tend  to  back  off  and  make  a  full  com- 
mitment to  civil  rights.  That  is  his 
privilege.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every 
Member  on  the  floor. 

But  I  can  assure  each  one  of  my  col- 
leagues that  if  anybody  tries  to  erode 


the  powers  of  the  U.S.  Senate  there 
would  be  a  hue  and  a  cry  and  we 
would  say.  "No." 

This  President  is  quite  satisfied  to 
let  part  of  his  office  float  out  to  sea. 
That  should  be  his  bother  and  con- 
cern, not  mine. 

But  it  is  going  to  come  to  pass  that 
there  will  be  other  men  and  women 
sitting  in  his  chair,  in  his  office.  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  they  have  every  bit 
of  power  that  was  given  to  him  by  his 
predecessor,  because  these  powers, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  each  other, 
the  legislative  branch,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  judicial  branch,  are 
what  give  a  guarantee,  the  fullest 
guarantee,  to  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  are  not  safe  from  all  power  in 
any  one  of  those  branches,  and  some- 
times two  of  them  fail  us.  But  never 
have  three  of  them  failed  us. 

That  is  the  issue  before  us.  Yet  this 
amendment  attacks  two  of  those 
branches,  both  the  executive  in  limit- 
ing what  it  is  the  Justice  Department 
can  do.  and  the  judicial  in  the  sense  of 
what  the  courts  in  this  Nation  can  do. 

Really,  is  there  any  American  who 
wants  to  leave  their  entire  fate  and  all 
of  their  rights  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America? 
We  are  very  good  as  to  polls  and  very 
good  as  to  trying  to  articulate  and 
manifest  the  tempers  of  the  times. 
Really,  I  think  history  shows  us  we  are 
a  little  short  on  that  area  called  cour- 
age. That,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
needed  in  defense  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  because  that  is 
the  toughest  document  you  can  possi- 
bly imagine  insofar  as  what  it  de- 
mands of  each  one  of  us  and  the 
Nation. 

No.  I  do  not  want  my  fate  left  in  the 
han(is  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  I  realize  they  might  one 
day  fall  short,  as  they  have  more  often 
than  not.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  I 
have  a  second  arrow  in  my  quiver,  the 
executive  branch,  and  even  a  third, 
the  judicial  branch.  Indeed,  when  it 
comes  to  tough  decisions,  more  often 
than  not  history  shows  it  has  been  the 
judicial  branch  that  has  stepped  in  on 
behalf  of  all  of  us  and  the  rights  that 
are  ours  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

To  leave  the  constitutional  argu- 
ments that  I  have  tried  to  put  forth 
this  afternoon,  let  us  for  1  minute  try 
to  bring  our  judgment  of  busing  back 
into  the  framework  of  the  times  when 
it  was  ordered  and  the  times  that  have 
transpired  since. 

Brown  against  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  a  1954  case.  Is  there  anybody 
who  will  deny  the  dramatic  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  education  in 
the  past  28  years?  That  is  the  bottom 
line. 
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Do  you  think  that  is  the  same 
system  out  there?  Do  you  thinlc  the 
same  people  are  getting  educated?  Do 
you  think  the  same  people  have  the 
opportunity  today  they  had  in  1954? 
No  way. 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans 
that  have  opportunities  available  to 
them  because  of  our  great  public  edu- 
cation system  and  the  opportunities 
presented  therein  and  the  lack  of  dis- 
crimination therein— thousands,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  that  could  look 
upon  their  future  back  in  1954  as  con- 
sisting of  nothing  more  than  the  most 
menial  and  physical  of  tasks. 

That  is  the  bottom  line,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Ah,  now  we  have  become  more 
affluent.  Now  there  are  enough  out 
there  in  terms  of  minorities  that  have 
succeeded  that  maybe  we  can  try  this 
little  experiment  once  again  to  narrow 
the  scope  of  vision  and  idealism  that 
resides  in  each  one  of  us.  Let  us  try  it. 
Maybe  it  is  time  we  do  have  a  minori- 
ty. Maybe  we  have  just  lopped  off  the 
numbers  so  there  is  not  such  a  large 
crowd  out  there  still  knocking  on  the 
door  of  opportunity. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  That 
is  what  the  mood  of  the  Nation  is  all 
about. 

Sooner  or  later,  again  as  was  hinted 
at  in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  if  we  follow 
this  precedent,  it  will  be  some  other 
portion  of  our  society  that  has  become 
unpopular,  not  deserving  of  the  major- 
ity opinion  or  the  politicians'  efforts 
or  the  results  of  polls.  Maybe  it  will  be 
the  elderly  or  maybe  it  will  be  the  re- 
tarded. Maybe  it  will  be  the  working- 
man,  the  laborer.  Maybe  it  will  be  the 
politician.  Maybe  it  will  be  the  news 
media. 

There  is  no  end  to  this  mischief  once 
it  starts  and  for  anybody  to  think  that 
they  will  be  immune  flies  in  the  face 
of  all  history  for  all  nations. 

It  was  John  Bonne's  words.  "I  am 
mine  own  executioner."  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  as  a  nation 
that  has  been  given  everything  in 
terms  of  our  opportunity  and  our 
rights.  We  do  this  to  ourselves  when 
we  think  we  do  it  to  someone  else. 
That  is  the  issue  here  today.  And 
there  will  be  many  more  uncomfort- 
able moments  if  we  follow  that  Consti- 
tution. But  I  sure  would  rather  be  un- 
comfortable than  have  nothing,  and 
nothing  is  exactly  what  is  assured  to 
us  by  the  narrowness  of  how  we  view 
our  fellow  citizens,  how  we  perceive 
them  through  the  lens  of  that  Consti- 
tution. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated, Mr.  President,  but  if  it  is  not, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  in  the 
months  ahead  to  discuss  the  issue  fur- 
ther. It  is  not  going  to  become  law. 
They  can  all  sit  there  and  drool  with 
their  tongues  hanging  out  at  the  pros- 
pect that  we  are  going  to  engage  in  a 
little     narrowing     of     the     American 


dream,  but  it  is  not  going  to  happen.  It 
is  not  going  to  happen. 

Yes,  there  will  be  separation  of 
church  and  State  and  the  first  amend- 
ment is  not  going  to  get  whittled 
down. 

Maybe  this  is  all  great  for  getting 
votes,  but  it  surely  is  not  doing  much 
for  the  country  in  its  present  state. 
And  when  we  are  all  through  with  it,  I 
guarantee  one  thing:  The  policies 
might  have  changed,  the  laws  might 
have  changed  in  the  sense  of  what  is 
on  the  books  in  the  new  conservative 
attitude,  and  maybe  some  of  the  eco- 
nomics will  change:  but  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  exactly  on  December  31  of 
this  year  as  it  was  on  December  31  of 
last  year  and  December  31  of  the  year 
before.  The  only  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  see  is  that  situation  brought 
about  by  the  courage  of  the  men  and 
women  on  this  floor,  rather  than 
having  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  do  it  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  rumbled  on  now  for  many 
months.  We  have  had  debates  and  we 
have  been  told  about  political  courage, 
we  have  been  told  about  the  great 
promises  of  the  Constitution.  We  have 
debated  everything  here  on  the  floor 
except  busing. 

Is  it  not  interesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  all  of  these  months,  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment,  to  my  judg- 
ment, have  not  once  gotten  up  and 
tried  to  defend  busing  as  an  institu- 
tion, as  a  remedy  that  works,  either  as 
something  that  achieves  educational 
goals,  or  indeed,  as  something  that 
achieves  desegregation?  Not  once  have 
the  opponents  of  this  amendment 
gotten  up  and  said  that  busing  works, 
that  busing  is  useful,  that  busing  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  and  vindicate 
the  promises  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Is  there  a  case  to  be  made,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Of  course,  there  is  not  a  case  to 
be  made.  We  all  know  that.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  that.  That  is  why,  in 
every  public  opinion  poll,  by  3-to-l 
margins,  they  have  been  against  it— 
because  they  know  it  does  not  work. 

The  experts  know  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hate  to  repeat  these  matters  ad 
nauseum,  but  listen  to  what  James  J. 
Coleman  says.  He  says: 

It  was  once  assumed  that  segregation,  at 
least  in  majority  middle-class  white  schools, 
would  automatically  improve  the  achieve- 
ment of  lower-class  black  children.  I  hasten 
to  say  that  it  was  research  of  my  doing  that 
in  part  laid  the  basis  for  this  assumption.  It 
turns  out  that  school  desegregation,  as  it 
has  been  carried  out  in  American  schools, 
does  not  generally  bring  achievement  bene- 
fits to  disadvantaged  children. 

He  also  says: 

It  was  once  assumed  that  policies  of  radi- 
cal school  desegregation  could  be  instituted 
such  as  a  busing  order  to  create  instant 
racial  balance  and  the  resulting  school  pop- 


ulations would  correspond  to  the  assign- 
ments of  students  to  the  schools,  no  matter 
how  much  busing,  no  matter  how  many  ob- 
jections by  parents  to  the  school  assign- 
ments. It  is  now  evident  that  despite  the  un- 
willingness of  some  to  accept  the  fact,  there 
are  extensive  losses  of  white  students  from 
large  central  cities  when  desegregation 
occurs. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  go  on  and 
on.  Mr.  Armor  states  there  is  over- 
whelming social  science  evidence  that 
mandatory  busing  has  failed  as  a  feasi- 
ble remedy  for  school  desegregation.  " 
Overwhelming  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  just  listen  to  this.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  a  few 
short  paragraphs.  I  shall  quote,  then 
tell  who  said  it. 

In  a  case  involving  a  school  district  in  Ala- 
bama, however,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  approves  a  plan  "that  will 
probably  result  in  an  all-black  student  body 
where  nothing  in  the  way  of  desegregation 
is  accomplished  and  where  neither  the 
white  students  nor  black  students  are  bene- 
fited." Even  though  the  court  acknowledged 
that  the  remedy  was  self-defeating,  it  or- 
dered the  plan  implemented  unless  the  local 
school  board  could  come  forward  with  a 
plan  equally  effective  in  eliminating  one- 
race  schools." 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  pursuit  of  racial  balance  at  any  cost— 
the  unintended  legacy  of  Green— is  without 
constitutional  or  social  justification.  Out  of 
zeal  to  remedy  one  evil,  courts  may  encour- 
age or  set  the  stage  for  other  evils.  By 
acting  against  one-race  schools,  courts  may 
produce  one-race  school  systems. 

Who  was  that?  Mr.  Justice  Powell  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  speaking  in 
the  case  of  Estes  against  Metropolitan 
Branches  of  the  Dallas  NAACP  in  a 
1979  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  wonder  my 
colleagues  do  not  defend  busing,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  defended.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  support  it.  The  Su- 
preme Court  itself  says  that  they  do 
not  look  at  the  effect  of  busing,  but 
they  march  in  lockstep  to  these  sets  of 
decisions,  started  in  the  late  sixties, 
which,  in  turn,  were  based  on  studies 
like  Mr.  Coleman's  study.  It  has  been 
proven,  and  the  facts  show,  that  what 
Mr.  Coleman  said  back  in  the  sixties 
was  not  so.  Mr.  Coleman  says  to  him- 
self. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  American 
people  oppose  busing,  as  they  have  for 
10  years,  by  margins  of  more  than  3  to 
1;  if  indeed  the  black  community  op- 
poses busing,  as  the  NBC  poll  taken 
this  last  year  shows,  by  a  margiii  of  47 
to  44;  if  the  margin  of  those  who  feel 
strongly  is  about  60-40  against  busing 
even  in  the  black  community,  and  if  it 
does  not  work  for  education;  that  is,  it 
hurts  education,  as  Mr.  Justice  Powell. 
Mr.  Armor,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  a  whole 
range  of  experts  say:  then  are  we  pow- 
erless to  do  anything  about  it?  Can  we 
simply  wring  our  hands  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  say  the  Constitution 
requires  it? 
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Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  that  elevates  busing  to 
the  level  of  a  constitutional  right. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  decisions 
which  require  it.  What  is  elevated  in 
all  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  the  level  of  constitutional 
rights  is  the  right  to  be  free  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  need  to  eliminate 
segregation  and  the  need  to  create  uni- 
tary school  systems.  That  is  the  con- 
stitutional right,  not  the  right  to  bus. 

So.  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  this 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
remedy— a  remedy. 

We  are  exhorted  about  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  and  those  of  us 
who  back  this  amendment  are  told 
that  the  Constitution  says  only  one 
thing:  that  it  requires  busing,  and  no 
matter  how  idiotic,  no  matter  how 
counterproductive  that  policy  is,  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, if  they  believe  that,  they  are 
not  reading  the  whole  Constitution. 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  is 
also  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Indeed, 
it  was  there  more  than  100  years 
before  the  Green  case  and  the  Swann 
case,  which  first  discovered  the 
remedy  of  busing.  It  says  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  decisions 
which,  if  one  reads  the  language, 
would  seem  fully  to  support  the  con- 
clusions of  this  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  couple  of 
short  paragraphs  Irom  the  latest  deci- 
sions. Katzenbach  against  Morgan  was 
a  1966  case  involving  Puerto  Rican 
voting  rights  in  New  York.  The  Court 
had  previously  ruled  that  under  the 
I4th  amendment  the  New  York  liter- 
acy law  was  perfectly  valid  and  per- 
fectly legal. 

Along  came  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  and  Congress,  exercising  its 
power  under  section  5,  declared,  in 
effect,  that  New  York's  law  was  illegal. 
So  that  Congress  went  beyond  what 
the  Supreme  Court  had  already  said 
did  not  violate  the  Constitution,  and 
yet  the  Supreme  Court  in  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan,  a  1966  case,  upheld 
the  power  of  Congress. 

What  they  said  was  this: 

By  including  section  5  the  draftsmen 
sought  to  grant  to  Congress,  by  specific  pro- 
vision applicable  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  same  broad  powers  expressed  in 
the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause.  Article  I. 
section  8.  cl,  18. 

Correctly,  viewed, ^section  5  is  a  positive 
grant  of  legislative  power  authorizing  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  discretion  in  determin- 
ing whether  and  what  legislation  is  needed 
to  secure  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Whether  and  what  legislation  is 
needed." 


Four  years  later,  the  Court  came 
along  and  decided  the  case  of  Oregon 
against  Mitchell,  a  1970  case.  Here  is 
what  they  said  there: 

The  manner  of  enforcement  involves  dis- 
cretion; but  the  discretion  is  largely  entrust- 
ed to  Congress,  not  to  the  courts. 

The  power  of  Congress  in  section  5  Is  to 
"enforce"  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  was 
sufficiently  broad,  we  held,  to  enable  it  to 
abolish  voting  requirements  which  might 
pass  muster  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  absent  an  act  of  Congress. 

But  the  choice  of  appropriate  remedies  is 
for  Congress  and  the  range  of  available  ones 
is  wide. 

Mr.  President,  to  read  that  kind  of 
language,  it  seems  beyond  any  argu- 
ment that  there  is  a  broad  range  of 
discretion  to  be  exercised  by  Congress, 
that  we  are  not  powerless— that  part 
of  the  same  Constitution  we  are  ex- 
horted to  obey  gives  Congress  the 
right  to  choose  among  various  reme- 
dies. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  done  in 
this  bill  is  to  try  to  fashion  a  remedy 
that  will  work.  We  want  to  eradicate 
segregation,  root  and  branch,  as  the 
Court  often  has  said.  We  want  to 
eliminate  discrimination.  But  we  also 
want  a  remedy  that  will  work  to  do 
that. 

What  good  does  it  do,  Mr.  President, 
to  prescribe  a  remedy  that  does  not 
work?  It  was  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions that  doctors  in  medieval  times 
often  used  the  leech  to  remove  what 
they  saw  as  the  cause  of  the  problem; 
that  is,  impure  blood.  So  they  would 
put  leeches  on  a  person,  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  that  all  it  would  do  was  make 
them  weaker.  For  decades,  indeed  for 
centuries,  the  leech  was  used,  when 
any  observant  person  could  see  that 
leeching  hurt  the  patient  rather  than 
helped  the  patient. 

Mr.  President,  long  distance  busing 
is  a  leech  on  the  educational  system  in 
this  coimtry.  I  do  not  need  David  J. 
Armor  and  James  J.  Coleman  to  tell 
me  that.  I  can  go  home  to  my  home- 
town of  Shreveport,  La.,  where  they 
defeated  a  tax  election  greatly  needed 
by  the  school  system  because  public 
support  for  education  is  gone  with 
long  distance  busing. 

I  do  not  need  an  expert  to  tell  me 
that  it  is  not  working  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  when  the  superintendent  tells  me 
that  6-year-old  kids  are  bused  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  one  direction.  That  is  3 
hours  all  together.  Just  how  much  at- 
tention span  and  energy  and  intellec- 
tual drive  do  they  think  6-year-old 
kids  have  after  3  hours  on  the  school 
bus? 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  do  away 
with  this  remedy  of  leeching  on  our 
school  system.  Let  Congress  find  facts 
and  exercise  discretion,  as  the  courts 
say  we  have  the  right  and  the  power 
to  do.  Let  us  fashion  a  remedy  that 
says  experience  teaches  and  the  evi- 
dence teaches  that,  basically,  the 
neighborhood  school  system  works  the 


be.st,  that  it  works  the  best  with  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  busing  to  be  author- 
ized, 5  miles  or  15  minutes:  that  you 
continue  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
the  way  you  draw  your  districts. 

We  endorse  that  in  this  bill.  We  give 
to  every  child  the  remedy  they  have 
had  under  the  Constitution  for  some 
years  now  to  go  to  whatever  school 
they  wish,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
in  their  district  or  not. 

We  encourage  in  this  legislation  the 
magnet  school,  the  vocational  school, 
the  other  kinds  of  special  education 
schools,  and  endorse  busing  as  a  way 
to  get  there. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
things  that  can  be  done  more  effec- 
tively than  to  use  the  leech  on  this  pa- 
tient, than  to  use  the  remedy  of 
busing.  We  are  saying  let  us  get  appro- 
priate legislation  to  implement  the 
real  goals  and  the  real  thrust  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

With  this  legislation  we  can  promote 
integration— or  should  I  say  we  will 
really  promote  desegregation;  and  we 
will  promote  education  by  bringing 
back  into  the  school  system  those  tens 
of  thousands,  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  who  have  left  the 
school  system  because  the  remedy  has 
not  worked.  It  has  resulted  in  the  sick- 
ness and  in  some  instances  in  almost 
the  death  of  the  patient.  Let  us  pro- 
mote education  and  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  and  43  seconds. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  ask  a  very  brief  question  of  my 
good  friend  from  Louisiana  on  the 
findings  of  fact.  "The  Congress  finds 
•  •  •  "—who  found?  What  committee? 
Is  this  prospective  or  has  someone  ac- 
tually done  something  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  At  about,  I  think 
it  is  1:30  this  afternoon,  this  Senate 
will  vote,  and  that  is  a  finding,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  of  which  I  know 
that  Congress  can  find  facts,  which  is 
to  pass  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  then  hopefully  pass  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  At 
that  point  we  will  make  a  finding. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  there  has  been 
no  committee  work  or  no  one  htis  gone 
down  and  prepared  any  report,  have 
they,  just  our  vote? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  has  been 
committee  work  and  there  has  been  .so 
much  work  on  this  question  and  so 
many  studies  that  I  put  in  a  bibliogra- 
phy which  came  off  the"  computer 
tape— and  it  stretched  all  across  the 
room— on  articles  on  this  very  subject. 
I  put  in  the  bibliography  and  put  in  a 
stack  of  studies  this  thick,  and  they 
heard  also  from  the  witnesses  them- 
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selves.  There  is  a  surfeit  of  studies  and 
information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  There  might  be  a 
surfeit  of  opinion,  but  there  certainly 
is  not  surfeit  of  fact  as  established  by 
the  Senate. 

Let  me  say  this:  If  busing  is  a  leech 
on  the  body  politic,  then  discrimina- 
tion and  racism  are  the  dracula.  if  you 
will,  on  both  the  Constitution  and  the 
body  politic. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  That  is  how  the  Ameri- 
can body  politic  has  been  weakened, 
because  all  of  its  citizens  have  not  had 
that  same  opportunity  for  education 
and  what  lies  beyond  education. 

I  think  it  is  clear  what  has  been 
going  on  here,  if  we  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  record  and  put  it  all  together  in 
these  difficult  times.  In  times  past  it 
was  very  difficult  to  get  the  big  pic- 
ture because  each  individual  fact  was 
so  spectacular.  The  same  is  true  right 
now  with  the  issue  that  confronts  us. 
It  has  gone  on  for  about  the  past  year. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  being  wa- 
tered down.  Leave  that  off  by  itself. 
But  then  let  us  hook  it  up  to  other 
things  that  are  happening. 

Funding  for  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Conmiission  is  cut  back. 

Arthur  Flemming,  one  of  the  most 
articulate  and  committed  individuals 
to  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  was  dis- 
missed. There  are  tax  exemptions  for 
segregated  schools. 

Now  this  type  of  legislation  on  the 
floor  comes  up.  Put  it  all  together  and 
what  does  it  spell?  It  is  pretty  clear  to 
me.  This  is  not  some  sort  of  a  strategic 
withdrawal  of  the  commitment  to  civil 
rights  and  individual  rights.  It  is  an 
absolute  rout. 

I  for  one  stand  here  with  many  of 
my  other  colleagues  saying  that  this  is 
what  is  wrong;  indeed,  no  greatness 
lies  in  that  particular  act. 

This  is  best  phrased  in  more  consti- 
tutional terms,  however,  by  a  report  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  report  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  tn  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York] 

JtmiSDICTION-STRIPPINC  PROPOSALS  IN  CON- 
GRESS: The  Threat  to  Judicial  Constitu- 
tional Review 

(By  The  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation)' 

introduction 
Central  to  our  system  of  government,  and 
to  its  success,  is  the  principle  of  separation 


•Preprinted  from  the  record  of  the  Association 
for  December  1981.  Copies  of  this  Report  have  been 
mailed  to  Congress. 


of  powers  and  the  elaborate  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  prevents  any 
organ  of  government  from  exceeding  its  au- 
thority or  infringing  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  federal  judiciary  has  long 
played  a  central  role  in  that  scheme  by  ex- 
ercising the  power  of  judicial  constitutional 
review— by  which  we  mean  judicial  determi- 
nations, in  cases  properly  brought  by  par- 
ties having  standing,  or  whether  actions  by 
the  political  branches  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  by  the  states  conform  with  or  con- 
travene our  supreme  law,  the  United  States 
Constitution.  It  is  principally  through  the 
mechanism  of  judicial  constitutional  review 
that  the  Constitution's  limitations  on  the 
political  branches  of  government  are  en- 
forced. Alexis  de  Tocqueville  observed. 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  practice  of 
the  American  courts  to  be  at  once  the  most 
favorable  to  liberty  and  to  public  order.  . . . 
[Tlhe  power  vested  in  the  American  courts 
of  justice  of  pronouncing  a  statute  to  be  un- 
constitutional forms  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful barriers  that  have  ever  been  devised 
against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies." 

The  barrier  against  tyranny"  praised  by 
de  Tocqueville  nearly  two  centuries  ago  is 
today  under  attack  by  newly  powerful 
forces  in  Congress.  There  are  pending  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  at  least  25  bills 
that,  if  enacted  and  upheld  as  constitution- 
al, would  have  the  effect  of  scrapping  the 
federal  courts'  historical  role  in  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  These  bills,  listed  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  would  divest 
the  federal  courts  of  all  original  and  appel- 
late jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  relating  to  ( 1 ) 
the  constitutionality  of  programs  of  "volun- 
tary "  prayer  in  the  public  schools  or  other 
public  places,  (2)  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  or  regulations  affecting  abortions,  (3) 
busing  as  a  remedy  for  school  segregation, 
and  (4)  the  corwtitutionality  of  treating  men 
and  women  differently  in  connection  with 
the  armed  forces  or  the  draft.  One  bill,  H.R. 
114.  may  be  read  to  go  even  further— to 
eliminate  all  federal  judicial  review  of  state 
court  decisions. 

In  this  Report,  we  do  not  address  the 
merits  of  the  various  federal  court  decisions 
on  these  subjects  that  have  prompted  the 
proposed  legiElation.  nor  do  we  analyze  the 
individual  bills  in  detail.  Rather,  we  address 
a  question  that  is  raised  by  all  such  propos- 
als: Is  the  elimination  of  federal  court  juris- 
diction to  hear  constitutional  claims  a 
lawful  and  appropriate  response  to  judicial 
decisions  of  which  a  current  majority  in 
Congress  disapproves?  That  question  is  fun- 
damental to  the  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment because,  if  Congress  can  legitimately 
curtail  the  federal  courts'  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  constitutional  claims  concerning  such 
specific  Issues  as  school  prayer,  abortion, 
and  desegregation,  then  there  is  no  princi- 
pled limitation  on  Congress'  power  effec- 
tively to  eliminate  the  judicial  branch  as  a 
check  on  the  other  branches  of  the  federal 
government  or  the  states.  By  enacting  any 
of  the  present  bills.  Congress  would  neces- 
sarily be  claiming  the  power,  should  it  so 
choose,  to  forbid  the  federal  courts  to  hear 
any  claim  asserted  under  the  Bill  of  Rights 
or  under  any  other  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Although  most  of  the  proponents  of  these 
bills  generally  style  themselves  as  "conserv- 
atives,"  our  reveiw  of  the  historical  record 
reveals  that  their  proposals  are  radical  in 
the  most  extreme  sense  of  that  word.  They 
would  not  only  cast  doubt  upon  the  abor- 
tion, school  prayer,  and  busing  decisions  of 
the  past  few  years,  but  two  centuries  of  his- 


torical development  and  constitutional  doc- 
trine. For  the  reasons  set  forth  below,  we 
conclude  that  this  radical  departure  from 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  that  has 
served  our  nation  well  for  the  past  two  cen- 
turies is  unwise  and  probably  unconstitu- 
tional. There  is  no  precedent  of  enacted  leg- 
islation eliminating  all  federal  courts  juris- 
diction to  hear  claims  of  deprivation  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  To  find  any  precedent  for 
the  present  bills,  one  must  look  to  many 
bills  that  have  been  proposed  over  the  years 
but  not  enacted.  Congress  wisely  declined 
these  previous  invitations  to  tamper  with 
our  constitutional  structure  of  government, 
and  should  decline  the  same  invitation  pre- 
sented by  the  current  bills. 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  does  grant 
Congress  power  to  regulate  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  (see  Part  III  below). 
But.  as  the  following  analysis  shows,  this 
power  cannot  fairly  be  construed  to  permit 
Congress  to  deprive  the  courts  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  claims  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  particularly  on  an  issue-by- 
issue  basis.  If  Congress'  power  were  so  ex- 
tensive, it  would  undo  the  elaborate  system 
of  checks  and  balances  that  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  so  carefully  crafted.  First. 
It  would  upset  the  checks  and  balances 
among  the  three  coordinate  branches  of  the 
federal  government,  eliminating  the  judici- 
ary as  a  check  upon  unconstitutional  ac- 
tions of  the  political  branches  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  removing  their  jurisdiction  to 
consider  challenges  to  such  actions.  Second, 
it  would  disrupt  the  allocation  of  power  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the 
states,  by  eliminating  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary  to  restrain  acts  of  the  states 
that  violate  the  Constitution.  Third,  and 
perhaps  most  significant,  it  would  alter  the 
constitutional  balance  between  individual 
rights  and  majority  will,  since  the  judiciary 
is  the  only  organ  of  government  that  is  in- 
stitutionally suited  to  protect  the  rights 
that  our  Constitution  guarantees  to  individ- 
uals against  the  wishes  of  a  strong-willed 
majority. 

Another  serious  objection  to  legislation  of 
the  sort  currently  proposed  is  that  it  is  un- 
desirable to  deal  with  complex  and  contro- 
versial social  issues,  particularly  those  of 
constitutional  dimension,  by  eliminating  the 
opportunity  for  full  airing  and  debate  in  the 
federal  judiciary.  Indeed,  one  of  the  ironies 
of  the  present  bills  is  that  the  constitutional 
interpretations  with  which  the  bills'  spon- 
sors differ  would  remain  frozen  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  forever,  binding  upon 
the  state  courts  under  the  Supremacy 
Clause  and  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis. 
without  any  possibility  of  change  through 
the  evolution  of  legal  thought  or  a  change 
in  judicial  (particularly  Supreme  Court) 
personnel. 

We  are  not  alone  in  voicing  our  alarm  over 
the  present  jurisdiction-stripping  proposals. 
In  August  1981.  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion announced  its  strong  opposition  to  the 
jurisdiction-stripping  device.  The  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  has  issued  a  report 
that  reaches  the  same  conclusion.  The  sub- 
stantial majority  of  legal  scholars  and 
former  senior  Government  lawyers  who 
have  testified  laefore  committees  of  Con- 
gress—from both  sides  of  the  political  spec- 
trum—have explained  their  opposition  to 
the  jurisdiction-stripping  proposals.  And  a 
distinguished  jurist.  Judge  Irving  R.  Kauf- 
man of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  has  written  that  the 
jurisdiction-stripping  device  "threatens  not 
only  a  number  of  individual  liberties,  but 
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also  the  very  independence  of  the  Federal 
courts,  an  independence  that  has  safeguard- 
ed the  rights  of  American  citizens  for  nearly 
200  years." 

We  begin  this  Report  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  pending  bills  (Part  I).  We  then 
examine  in  detail  the  role  of  the  federal  ju- 
diciary in  our  governmental  structure  (Part 
II)  and  the  extent  of  Congress'  control  over 
federal  court  jurisdiction  under  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution  (Part  III). 

/.  Pending  bills  to  restrict  Federal  court 
jurisdiction  over  constitutional  claims 

As  noted,  at  least  25  bills  are  pending  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  that  would  restrict 
the  powers  exercised  by  federal  courts  in 
cases  involving  constitutional  questions. 
While  these  bills  to  a  large  extent  invoke 
the  same  claims  to  congressional  power  over 
federal  court  jurisdiction,  the  nature  of  the 
constitutional  interests  affected  by  them, 
and  the  scope  of  the  restrictions  proposed, 
vary  substantially.  The  bills  of  which  we  are 
aware  (listed  in  the  Appendix)  fall  into  five 
categories:  prayer,  abortion,  school  desegre- 
gation, sex-based  military  classification,  and 
federal  court  review  of  state  court  decisions. 

A.  Prayer 

"Voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
public  buildings"  is  the  subject  of  seven  vir- 
tually identical  bills  in  the  House  and  one 
bill  in  the  Senate.  These  bills  are  a  response 
to  court  decisions  holding  that  certain  reli- 
gious observances  in  public  schools,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  violate  the  First 
Amendment's  prohibition  against  laws  es- 
tablishing religion.  Modeled  on  the  so-called 
Helms  amendment  introduced  in  the  96th 
Congress,  such  bills  would  divest  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  lower  federal  courts  of 
jurisdiction  to  hear  any  case  that  relates  to 
"voluntary  prayer"  and  that  arises  out  of 
either  "any  State  statute,  ordinance,  rule, 
regulation,  or  any  part  thereof"  or  out  of 
any  act  of  Congress  "interpreting,  applying, 
or  enforcing'"  such  state  acts.  Actions  cur- 
rently pending  in  the  federal  courts  would 
not  be  affected  bv  these  proposals. 

Since  each  of  these  proposed  bills  applies 
only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts,  challenges  to  the  constitutionality  of 
state  acts  relating  to  voluntary  prayer  could 
still  be  brought  in  state  courts.  State  courts, 
like  the  federal  courts,  are  bound  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  to  recognize  its  supremacy 
over  state  laws  and  regulations.  In  addition, 
since  the  proposed  legislation  does  not  and 
could  not  purport  to  alter  any  prior  federal 
court  decisions  on  the  subject  of  prayer  in 
public  schools  and  public  buildings,  state 
courts  would  still  be  obligated  to  apply  ex- 
isting Supreme  Court  precedent  in  ruling  on 
future  cases. 

One  of  the  pending  bills  would  eliminate 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  any  case  involving  a  state  act  that  related 
to  voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools  or 
buildings,  or  that  relates  to  "the  qualifica- 
tions imposed  by  the  State  as  a  condition  of 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State."' 
The  latter  provision  would  eliminate  all  fed- 
eral appellate  jurisdiction  where  a  state  law 
unconstitutionally  imposed  racial,  religious, 
political,  or  other  invidious  qualifications 
for  schoolteachers,  n 

B.  Abortion 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  certain 
types  of  laws  restricting  or  regulating  thera- 
peutic abortions  infringe  women"s  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  rights  of  privacy.  Four 
bills  pending  in  the  House  and  two  in  the 


Senate   would   restrict    the   federal   courts' 
power  to  enforce  these  constitutional  rights. 

Two  identical  bills.  H.R.  73  and  S.  583. 
would  simply  forbid  lower  federal  courts  to 
enjoin  the  operation  of  federal  or  state  laws 
that  restrict  abortion,  pending  final  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  event  that 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  review  a  lower 
court's  ruling  in  an  abortion  case,  the  bills 
would  foreclose  any  injunctive  relief.  These 
bills  would  not  affect  the  Supreme  Court's 
appellate  jurisdiction,  nor  would  they  fore- 
close the  lower  federal  courts  from  ruling 
on  the  constitutionality  of  state  or  federal 
laws  relating  to  abortion.  However,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  lower  federal  courts  from  en- 
joining the  operation  of  federal  or  state 
abortion  laws,  the  bills  would  in  most  cases 
remove  the  only  effective  means  to  enforce 
such  rulings.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  maneuver  a  case  through  a  district  court, 
a  court  of  appeals,  and  then  the  Supreme 
Court  quickly  enough  for  an  abortion  to  be 
safely  performed  at  the  end  of  the  judicial 
process;  requiring  abortion  cases  to  be  han- 
dled so  hastily  would  place  an  intolerable 
burden  on  the  courts. 

Three  other  bills  would  also  divest  the 
lower  federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  to  issue 
any  restraining  order,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injunction,  or  declaratory  judgment  in 
cases  involving  state  or  local  laws  prohibit- 
ing or  regulating  at>ortion.  but  would  go  fur- 
ther, in  seeking  to  undo  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  on  abortion  by  declaring 
that,  for  constitutional  purposes,  human 
life  begins  at  conception.  These  bills,  al- 
though not  fully  impairing  the  Supreme 
Court  "s  appellate  jurisdiction,  also  go  fur- 
ther than  H.R.  73  in  proscribing  declaratory 
as  well  as  injunctive  relief  and  in  proscrib- 
ing declaratory  or  injunctive  relief  even 
after  review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Although  these  bills  purport  to  be  a  limi- 
tation on  federal  court  jurisdiction,  they  ac- 
tually represent  a  restriction  not  on  the 
types  of  cases  the  federal  courts  may  hear, 
but  on  the  relief  those  courts  may  grant. 
The  bills  thus  raise  questions  as  to  the 
extent  of  Congress'  power  to  restrict  the 
traditional  remedies  dispensed  by  duly  con- 
stituted courts  in  cases  over  which  they 
have  jurisdiction— questions  that  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  Report. 

H.R.  867  more  closely  resembles  the  pend- 
ing prayer  bills.  That  bill  would  remove  the 
jurisdiction  of  both  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  lower  federal  courts  in  cases  arising  out 
of  either  any  "State  statute,  ordinance,  rule, 
regulation  or  any  part  thereof"  which  re- 
lates to  abortion,  or  any  "Act  interpreting, 
applying,  or  enforcing"  any  such  state  act. 
C.  School  desegregation 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  where  public  schools 
have  been  racially  segregated  in  violation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  Equal  I*rotec- 
tion  Clause  and  where  no  other  remedy  will 
effectively  eliminate  the  pattern  of  segrega- 
tion, the  Constitution  requires  that  pupils 
be  assigned  and  transported  to  schools  in  a 
manner  that  eliminates  the  unconstitution- 
al pattern  of  racial  segregation.  The  only 
limitation  upon  this  constitutional  mandate 
is  that  "the  time  or  distance  of  travel"  not 
be  "so  great  as  to  either  risk  the  health  of 
the  children  or  significantly  impinge  on  the 
educational  process."  Six  bills  proposed  in 
the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate  would  re- 
strict the  federal  courts'  jurisdiction  to 
award  this  remedy  even  where  constitution- 
ally required.  Although  phrased  In  terms  of 
a  limitation  on  federal  court  jurisdiction, 
these  bills  really  limit  the  power  of  federal 


courts  to  award  a  particular  remedy,  not  the 
power  of  federal  courts  to  hear  cases  involv- 
ing certain  types  of  disputes. 

H.R.  761  is  much  broader  than  the  other 
bills,  in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  desegrega- 
tion orders  that  require  busing.  Read  literal- 
ly, this  bill  would  forbid  any  federal  court 
remedy  for  schooi  segregation,  since  any  de- 
segregation order— even  one  that  did  not 
employ  busing— would  require  that  individ- 
ual students  be  assigned  to  a  "particular 
school."  even  if  the  assigned  school  were  the 
one  nearest  his  home. 

H.R.  869.  which  parallels  the  prayer  bills 
in  form,  would  deny  to  the  federal  courts  ju- 
risdiction to  hear  "'any  case  arising  out  of"' 
any  state  act  (or  any  act  interpreting,  apply- 
ing, or  enforcing  a  state  act)  "which  relates 
to  assigning  or  requiring  any  public  school 
student  to  attend  a  particular  school  be- 
cause of  his  race,  creed,  color,  or  sex. "  While 
the  intent  of  the  draftsman  was  probably  to 
eliminate  federal  court  jurisdiction  to  assign 
students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  if 
the  bill  is  read  literally  it  would  eliminate 
all  federal  court  original  and  appellate  Juris- 
diction to  hear  any  segregation  case,  since 
even  a  state  statute  that  blatantly  assigned 
aJI  black  students  to  one  school  and  all 
whites  to  another  would  be  a  "State  statute 
.  .  .  assigning  .  .  .  any  .  .  .  student  to  attend 
a  particular  school  because  of  his  race"  and 
therefore  beyond  federal  Judicial  purview 
under  this  biU. 

Two  other  bills.  H.R.  2047  and  S.  528. 
would  not  prohibit  the  federal  courts  from 
employing  busing  as  a  remedy  for  school 
segregation.  Rather,  these  bills  would  limit 
the  circumstances  in  which  busing  may  be 
ordered,  limit  the  length  of  the  bus  ride, 
and  require  that  alternative  remedies  be  ex- 
plored before  ordering  busing  as  a  last 
resort. 

D.  Armed  Forces 

H.R.  2365  would  eliminate  Supreme  Court 
and  lower  federal  court  jurisdiction  to 
review  equal  protection  challenges  to  males- 
only  registration  or  induction  for  military 
service— a  constitutional  claim  rejected  by 
the  Supreme  Court  after  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced. 

Of  more  concern,  therefore,  is  H.R.  2791, 
which  would  deprive  the  Supreme  Court 
and  lower  federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  constitutional  challenges  not  only  to 
different  treatment  of  the  sexes  in  registra- 
tion for  the  draft  or  induction,  but  also  to 
sex -based  standards  for  the  composition  of. 
or  duty  assignments  in,  the  armed  forces. 
While  courts  have  generally  given  the  mili- 
tary wide  latitude  in  determining  whether 
sex-based  distinctions  are  appropriate,  some 
sex-based  classifications  in  the  military, 
apart  from  the  draft,  have  been  ruled  un- 
constitutional. 

These  two  bills  raise  serious  constitutional 
problems  beyond  those  presented  by  the 
bills  previously  discussed,  since  they  fore- 
close federal  court  challenges  to  federal 
laws  and  regulations.  The  other  bills  pri- 
marily address  federal  Judicial  review  of 
state  acts,  and  at  least  leave  the  state  courts 
as  forums  for  judicial  constitutional  review. 
These  two  bills,  however,  might  eliminate 
any  avenue  of  Judicial  constitutional  review, 
since  state  courts  may  be  powerless  to 
afford  a  remedy  for  unconstitutional  actions 
by  federal  officials. 

E.  Review  of  State  Court  Decisions 

H.R.  114  would  deny  to  any  court  "that  is 
established  by  Act  of  Congress  under  Article 
III  of  the  Constitution  .  .  .  jurisdiction  to 
modify,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  order  of  a 
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court  of  a  State  if  such  order  is,  will  be.  or 
was.  subject  to  review  by  the  highest  court 
of  such  State." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  bill  would 
affect  the  Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction, 
since  the  Supreme  Court  was  created  direct- 
ly by  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  but  is 
organized  by  congressional  act.  or  whether 
it  refers  only  to  the  inferior  federal  courts. 
If  the  bill  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  would  entirely  eliminate  the 
Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
all  state  court  decisions— constituting  a  radi- 
cal curtailment  of  the  Supreme  Courts  con- 
stitutional role  (see  Part  IIB  below).  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  H.R.  114  is  intended  to 
affect  only  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts,  it  is  likely  to  have  little  impact, 
since  the  lower  federal  courts  do  not  have 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  state  court  deci- 
sions, and  therefore  ordinarily  have  no  occa- 
sion to  modify  state  court  orders  (except 
perhaps  indirectly,  as  in  habeas  corpus 
cases). 

Having  briefly  described  what  the  25 
pending  bills  seek  to  do,  we  turn  now  to  our 
analysis  of  the  wisdom  and  constitutionality 
of  the  basic  concept  underlying  them  all. 
We  consider  first  whether  such  legislation 
would  profoundly  alter  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  upon  which  our  constitutional 
government  rests.  We  then  discuss  whether. 
In  any  event,  Congress  has  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  enact  such  laws. 

//.  The  constitutional  role  of  the  Federal 
judiciary 

Such  power  as  Congress  has  over  federal 
court  Jurisdiction  derives  from  two  brief 
phrases  in  Article  III  of  the  Constitution. 
One  of  them,  following  a  statement  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  in  all  cases 
within  the  broadly  defined  "judicial  power 
of  the  United  States,"  adds,  "with  such  Ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make"  (Art.  Ill,  §  2.)  The 
other,  providing  that  the  Judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  "and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish  "  (Art.  III.  §  1),  is  the  source  of 
Congress*  power  over  lower  court  jurisdic- 
tion. 

To  interpret  these  provisions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  them  in  the  context  of  the 
role  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  federal 
government  in  our  constitutional  system. 
Central  to  that  system  is  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  among  the  branches  of 
the  federal  government  as  it  relates  to  judi- 
cial constitutional  review.  Within  that 
system,  judicial  constitutional  review  by  the 
federal  judiciary  serves  four  distinct,  yet 
interrelated,  functions:  (a)  the  federal  judi- 
ciary enforces  the  Constitution's  limitations 
on  the  power  of  the  political  branches  of 
the  federal  government;  (b)  the  federal  judi- 
ciary assures  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  laws  vis-a-vis  the 
states;  (c)  the  federal  Judiciary  protects  indi- 
vidual rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion against  encroachments  by  majority  will 
as  expressed  in  acts  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments;  and  (d)  the  federal  judiciary 
accommodates  the  principles  of  our  written 
Constitution  with  the  changing  needs  of  so- 
ciety. We  shall  examine  in  turn  each  of 
these  aspects  of  the  federal  judiciary's  role 
and  show  why  the  proposed  legislation 
would  undermine  them  all. 

A.  Judicial  Review  and  the  Separation  of 
Powers 

The  first  three  articles  of  the  Constitution 
set  forth  the  specific,  limited  powers  grant- 


ed to  the  three  coordinate  branche.s  of  the 
federal  government:  the  legislature,  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  judiciary.  The  Framers  con- 
ceived of  this  separation  of  powers  as  the  es- 
sential safeguard  of  the  liberties  of  Ameri- 
can people.  Thus,  in  The  Federalist  Papers. 
Madison  wrote.  'The  accumulation  of  all 
powers,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary, 
in  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few.  or 
many,  and  whether  hereditary,  self-appoint- 
ed, or  elected,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the 
very  definition  of  tyranny.  "  The  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers  does  not  require  that 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  de- 
partments be  wholly  unconnected  with  each 
other,  but  rather  that  they  should  be  "so 
far  connected  and  blended  as  to  give  to  each 
a  constitutional  control  over  the  other." 
The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  reaf- 
firmed these  concepts  as  basic  to  our  federal 
governmental  structure. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  feared  tyranny  by 
a  majority  of  the  public  and  therefore 
feared  tyranny  by  a  legislature  elected  by 
that  majority.  Judicial  constitutional  review 
by  an  independent  federal  judiciary  not  be- 
holden to  the  public  or  legislature  for 
tenure  in  office  or  continued  compensation 
was  intended  by  the  Framers  as  the  people's 
safeguard  against  the  exercise  of  govern- 
mental power  in  excess  of  that  conferred 
under  the  Constitution  and  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  individual's  rights  of  liberty 
and  property. 

In  our  jurisprudence,  the  federal  judiciary 
can  only  exercise  this  essential  power  of  ju- 
dicial constitutional  review  by  declaring  and 
applying  the  law  in  cases  and  controversies 
submitted  to  the  courts  for  decision.  That 
fundamental  concept  led.  in  1803.  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  unanimous  decision  in  Mar- 
bury  v.  Madison,  and  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's heretofore  unchallenged  declaration 
that:  "It  is  emphatically  the  province  and 
duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  say  what 
the  law  is."  More  than  150  years  later,  an- 
other unanimous  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
Little  Rock  school  desegregation  case,  said 
of  Marbury  v.  Madison: 

•'This  decision  declared  the  baisic  principle 
that  the  federal  judiciary  is  supreme  in  the 
exposition  of  the  law  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  principle  has  ever  since  been  re- 
spected by  this  Court  and  the  Country  as  a 
permanent  and  indispensable  feature  of  our 
constitutional  system." 

The  function  of  constitutional  review  is  al- 
located to  an  independent  judiciary  in  order 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  power  in  one 
department  of  the  government.  As  Hamil- 
ton wrote  in  The  Federalist  Papers,  it  could 
not  be  expected  "that  men  who  had  in- 
fringed the  Constitution  in  the  character  of 
legislators  would  be  disposed  to  repair  the 
breach  in  the  character  of  judges."  Thus,  a 
constitutional  system  that  imposes  limita- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  legislative 
branch  also  requires  an  independent  branch 
to  determine  whether  legislation  comports 
with  the  constitutional  limitations;  other- 
wise, the  legislature  would  have  the  power 
both  to  enact  and  to  judge  the  law,  and 
there  would  be  no  check  on  its  proper  exer- 
cise of  its  powers. 

Judicial  constitutional  review  does  not 
imply  judicial  supremacy,  but  rather  rests 
on  the  foundation  of  legislative  supremacy. 
As  Hamilton  explained,  because  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  expressed  the  peo- 
ple's ultimate  legislative  act  of  ratification, 
the  courts  are  obliged  to  invalidate  legisla- 
tion that  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
The  function  of  constitutional  review  is 
safely  entrusted   to   the  Judiciary   not  be- 


cause it  is  the  supreme  branch  of  govern- 
ment, but  rather  because  it  is  the  weakest. 
As  Hamilton  observed.  "The  executive  not 
only  dispenses  the  honors  but  holds  the 
sword  of  the  community.  The  legislature 
not  only  commands  the  purse  but  prescribes 
the  rules  by  which  the  duties  and  rights  of 
every  citizen  are  to  be  regulated.  "  In  con- 
trast, the  judiciary  'may  truly  be  said  to 
have  neither  FORCE  nor  WILL  but  merely 
judgment:  and  must  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  aid  of  the  executive  arm  even  for  the  ef- 
ficacy of  its  judgments. " 

The  power  of  judicial  constitutional 
review  is  not  absolute,  but  is  limited  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  judicial  function.  Courts 
may  decide  constitutional  questions  only 
when  those  questions  must  be  answered  to 
decide  justiciable  cases  submitted  to  them 
by  litigants  with  standing  to  raise  such 
questions,  hence,  the  judiciary  does  not  sit 
in  general  review  of  legislation  as  it  is  en- 
acted or  executive  actions  as  they  are  taken. 
Nor  have  the  courts  any  power  to  review 
legislation  or  executive  actions  on  their  own 
initiative.  Rather,  judges  must  wait  for  the 
necessity  of  constitutional  review  to  be 
thrust  upon  them  by  litigants  whose  inter- 
ests are  adversely  affected  by  conduct 
claimed  to  be  unconstitutional.  This  limita- 
tion is  expressed  In  Article  Ill's  definition  of 
the  judicial  power  as  extending  only  to 
"cases"  and  "controversies." 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  possibility  that  the  judiciary,  like 
the  other  two  branches  of  government, 
might  be  tempted  to  exceed  its  constitution- 
ally circumscribed  role.  Hamilton  conceded 
the  possibility  that  judges,  in  constructing  a 
statute,  "may  substitute  their  own  pleasure 
to  the  constitutional  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature."  But  such  action  would  be  improper, 
for  the  "courts  must  declare  the  sense  of 
the  law";  they  may  not  exercise  "will"  in- 
stead of  "judgment. "  Thus.  Hamilton  ac- 
knowledged the  need  for  judicial  account- 
ability, but  stressed  that  the  "precautions" 
for  the  "responsibility"  of  the  federal  judici- 
ary were  to  be  found  only  in  the  Constitu- 
tion's provision  for  impeachment.  That 
device,  he  wrote,  w-as  "the  only  provision  on 
the  point  which  is  consistent  with  the  neces- 
sary independence  of  the  judicial  character. 

Hamilton  characterized  as  "a  phantom" 
any  feared  danger  of  judicial  encroach- 
ments on  legislative  authority.  To  him,  not 
only  was  the  judiciary  a  comparatively  weak 
branch  of  government,  but  there  was  also 
"the  consideration  of  the  important  consti- 
tutional check  which  the  power  of  institut- 
ing impeachments  in  one  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  and  of  determining  upon  them  in 
the  other,  would  give  to  that  body  upon  the 
members  of  the  judicial  department.  This  is 
alone  a  complete  security." 

If.  as  the  Framers  thus  believed,  the  judi- 
cial branch  is  the  only  realistic  check  to  pre- 
vent the  political  branches  from  exceeding 
their  constitutional  powers,  then  it  must 
follow  that  Congress'  power  to  regulate  fed- 
eral court  jurisdiction  cannot  be  so  broad  as 
to  enable  Congress  to  divest  the  courts  of 
the  function  of  judicial  constitutional 
review,  as  the  bills  currently  under  consider- 
ation would  do.  In  the  system  explicated  by 
the  Framers.  Congress  could  not  have  the 
power  to  make  any  statute  review-proof  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  divesting  all  federal 
courts  of  jurisdiction  to  hear  a  challenge  to 
it.  Even  more  abhorrent  to  that  scheme  is 
the  notion  inherent  in  the  current  bills, 
that  a  simple  majority  of  Congress  may 
eviscerate  judicial  constitutional  decisions 
with  which  that  majority  disagrees  merely 
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by  stripping  the  federal  courts  of  power  to 
consider  such  cases  in  the  future.  To  con- 
clude that  the  Framers  viewed  the  judiciary 
as  the  fundamental  check  upon  excesses  by 
Congress,  but  also  gave  Congress  the  power 
by  simple  majority  to  nullify  that  check,  is. 
in  the  words  of  a  recent  commentary,  "to 
charge  them  with  chasing  their  tails  around 
a  stump." 

B.  Judicial  Review  and  the  Supremacy  of 
Federal  Law 

Federal  Judicial  review  of  state  laws  and 
acts  is  as  important  to  our  federal  system  as 
review  of  federal  laws  and  acts.  Yet  most  of 
the  bills  now  under  consideration  are  aimed 
primarily  at  restricting  this  form  of  judicial 
review. 

The  Supremacy  Clause  provides  that  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  all  federal 
laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto,  are  the  "su- 
preme Law  of  the  Land."  The  federal  judici- 
ary, especially  the  Supreme  Court,  is  the 
Constitution's  mechanism  for  enforcing  the 
Supremacy  Clause  vis-a-vis  the  states. 

Many  constitutional  scholars  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  most  important  role  in 
our  constitutional  system  is  assuring  that 
federal  law.  and  particularly  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  interpreted  uniformly  throughout 
the  nation.  In  this  view,  the  notion  of  a 
single  supreme  Constitution  would  be  ren- 
dered virtually  meaningless  if  it  could  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  different  things  in  differ- 
ent states. 

Professor  Charles  Black  has  written: 

"There  is  nothing  in  our  entire  govern- 
mental structure  which  has  a  more  leak- 
proof  claim  to  legitimacy  than  the  function 
of  the  courts  in  reviewing  state  acts  for  fed- 
eral constitutionality." 

And  Justice  Holmes  stated: 

"I  do  not  think  the  United  States  would 
come  to  an  end  if  we  (the  Supreme  Court] 
lost  our  power  to  declare  an  Act  of  Congress 
void.  I  do  think  the  Union  would  be  imper- 
iled if  we  could  not  make  that  determina- 
tion as  to  the  laws  of  the  several  states." 

These  views  echo  those  of  the  Framers.  A 
major  criticism  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion was  the  weakness  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  consequent  disharmony 
among  the  states.  Hamilton  regarded  it  as 
essential  that,  in  a  national  union,  there  be 
a  national  Judiciary  to  assure  uniform  inter- 
pretation of  national  laws: 

"If  there  are  such  things  as  political 
axioms,  the  propriety  of  the  judicial  power 
of  a  government  being  coextensive  with  its 
legislative  may  be  ranked  among  the 
number.  The  mere  necessity  of  the  uniform.- 
ity  in  the  intepretation  of  the  national  laws 
decides  the  question.  Thirteen  independent 
courts  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
causes,  arising  upon  the  same  laws,  is  a 
hydra  in  government  from  which  nothing 
but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  pro- 
ceed." 

Hence,  the  Framers  understood  that  the 
supremacy  of  federal  law  can  only  be  effect- 
ed if  there  is  a  single  tribunal  with  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  deciding  what  the 
law  is.  As  Hamilton  wrote: 

""To  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  un- 
avoidably result  from  the  contradictory  de- 
cisions of  a  number  of  independent  judicato- 
ries, all  nations  have  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  one  court  paramount  to  the  rest, 
possessing  a  general  ^superintendence  and 
authorized  to  settle  and  declare  in  the  last 
resort  a  uniform  rule  of  civil  justice." 

Even  those  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion who  emphasized  the  independence  of 
the  states  in  the  proposed  federal  system 
and  wished  to  minimize  the  scope  of  the 


federal  judiciary  acknowledged  that  such  in- 
dependence was  limited  by  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  and  federal  law.  and 
that  the  federal  judicial  branch  had  the  au- 
thority to  interpret  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws.  For  example.  John  Rutledge  of 
South  Carolina  argued  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention: 

"The  State  Tribunals  might  and  ought  to 
be  left  in  all  cases  to  decide  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme 
national  tribunal  being  sufficient  to  secure 
the  national  rights  <fe  uniformity  of  Judg- 
ments." 

Over  nearly  two  centuries.  Congress  has 
consistently  recognized  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  in  the  Supreme  Court 
over  state  court  decisions  as  the  primary 
means  of  enforcing  the  Supremacy  Clause. 
From  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  through  the 
present  Judicial  Code.  Congress  has  always 
preserv"ed  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  ju- 
risdiction to  consider  whether  state  acts 
contravene  the  Constitution  or  federal  laws 
enacted  pursuant  thereto. 

The  debate  over  the  first  Judiciary  Act  is 
instructive.  Although  the  First  Congress 
continued  the  Constitutional  Convention's 
debate  over  the  desirability  of  creating  infe- 
rior federal  courts,  the  necessity  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  having  appellate  Jurisdiction 
to  assure  national  uniformity  was  not  ques- 
tioned. Even  those  who  "were  anxious  to 
give  the  Federal  Courts  as  little  jurisdiction 
as  possible"  acknowledged  that  state  court 
decisions  on  questions  of  federal  law  must 
be  ""subject  to  Federal  revision  through  the 
appellate  power  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court."'  The  universal  acceptance  of 
federal  judicial  constitutional  review  over 
state  acts  and  court  decisions  sheds  light  on 
the  intent  of  the  Constitution's  Framers. 
for  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  was  "passed  by 
the  first  Congress  assembled  under  the  Con- 
stitution, many  of  whose  members  had 
taken  part  in  framing  that  instrument,  and 
is  contemporaneous  and  weighty  evidence  of 
its  true  meaning." 

Following  passage  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789.  leading  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
consistently  expounded  the  importance  to 
our  system  of  constitutional  federalism  of 
federal  judicial  review  over  state  acts.  As 
one  scholar  observed: 

"Prom  an  early  date  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  has  explicitly  recognized  that  its  indis- 
pensable functions  under  the  Constitution 
are  to  resolve  conflicting  Interpretations  of 
the  federal  law  and  to  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  that  law  when  it  conflicts  with  state 
law  or  is  challenged  by  state  authority." 

Justice  Story's  opinion  In  Martin  v.  Hun- 
ter's Lessee  reaffirmed  the  Supreme  Court's 
essential  role  in  securing  a  uniform  system 
of  law  throughout  the  United  States  by 
holding  that  its  appellate  jurisdiction  ap- 
plied to  all  cases  specified  in  Article  III. 
whether  those  cases  arose  In  state  or  federal 
courts.  That  landmark  opinion  emphasized 
"the  Importance,  and  even  necessity  of  uni- 
formity of  decisions  throughout  the  whole 
United  States,  upon  all  subjects  within  the 
purview  of  the  constitution.  Judges  of  equal 
learning  and  integrity,  in  different  States, 
might  differently  interpret  a  statute,  or  a 
treaty  of  the  United  States,  or  even  the  con- 
stitution itself.  If  there  were  no  revising  au- 
thority to  control  these  jarring  and  discord- 
ant judgments,  and  harmonize  them  into 
uniformity,  the  laws,  the  treaties,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  would  be 
different  in  different  States,  and  might,  per- 
haps, never  have  precisely  the  same  con- 
struction, obligation,  or  efficacy.  In  any  two 


States.  The  public  mischiefs  that  would 
attend  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  truly 
deplorable:  and  it  cannot  believed  that  they 
could  have  escaped  the  enlightened  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  constitution.  .  .  . 
[T]he  appellate  jurisdiction  must  continue 
to  be  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  such 
evils.  " 

These  principles  have  never  been  seriously 
questioned.  In  Cohens  v.  Virginia.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  opinion,  upholding  the 
Supreme  Court's  authority  to  review  a  state 
court  criminal  conviction  that  involved  in- 
terpretation of  a  federal  statute,  stated  that 
"the  necessity  of  uniformity,  as  well  as  cor- 
rectness in  expounding  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  would  itself  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  vesting  in  some  single 
tribunal  the  power  of  deciding,  in  the  last 
resort,  all  cases  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved. .  .  . 

""[The  Constitution's  Framers]  declare 
that  in  such  cases  the  supreme  court  shall 
exercise  appellate  jurisdiction.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  given  which  would  justify  the 
withdrawal  of  a  judgment  renclered  in  a 
state  court,  on  the  constitution,  laws,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  from  this  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction." 

In  Ableman  v.  Booth,  the  Supreme  Court 
reiterated  that  the  Supremacy  Clause  re- 
quires a  single  federal  tribunal  to  make  a 
final  determination  as  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitution,  for  if 
left  to  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  several 
States,  conflicting  decisions  would  unavoid- 
ably take  place  . . .  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  would  soon  become  one 
thing  in  one  State  and  another  thing  in  an- 
other." 

In  the  face  of  these  clear  Supreme  Court 
pronouncements.  Congress  has  never  dis- 
turbed the  Supreme  Courts  appellate  juris- 
diction to  hear  federal  constitutional  chal- 
lenges to  state  acts,  either  broadly  or  as  to 
specific  issues.  To  do  so  now.  as  proposed  in 
the  bills  here  under  consideration,  would 
violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Su- 
premacy Clause  by  eliminating  the  only  fed- 
eral means  for  enforcing  it,  and  would  run 
counter  to  a  consistent  line  of  historical  au- 
thority affirming  the  Supreme  Courts  cen- 
tral role  under  that  clause. 

C.  Judicial  Review  and  Individual  Rights 

The  pending  bills  strike  most  directly  at 
the  third  basic  function  of  judicial  constitu- 
tional review:  protecting  individual  rights 
against  abridgement  by  majority  rule  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  political  branches  of 
government. 

Majority  rule  is  not  the  only  rule  in  the 
United  States.  Rather,  our  Constitution 
guarantees  specific  rights  to  individuals- 
freedom  of  speech,  free  exercise  of  religion, 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  and  due  process 
of  law.  to  name  a  few— against  infringement 
by  majority  will  be  expressed  as  through 
the  political  branches  of  government.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  nearly  40  years 
ago  in  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion V.  Bamette: 

"The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy,  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  of- 
ficials and  to  establish  them  as  legal  princi- 
ples to  be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  to  free  speech, 
a  free  press,  freedom  of  worship  and  assem- 
bly, and  other  fundamental  rights  may  not 
be  submitted  to  vote;  they  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  no  elections. " 
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And  as  James  Madison  wrote  much  earlier: 
"tUn  our  Government  the  real  power  lies 
in  the  majority  of  the  Community,  and  the 
Invasion  of  private  rights  is  chiefly  to  be  ap- 
prehended, not  from  acts  of  Government 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  its  constituents,  but 
from  acts  in  which  the  Government  is  the 
mere  instrument  of  the  major  number  of 
the  Constituents. 

Hence,  the  Founding  Fathers  recognized 
that  the  exercise  of  fundamental  rights,  and 
the  individuals  who  exercise  them,  would 
not  always  win  public  favor,  and  that,  from 
time  to  time,  a  substantial  and  vocal  majori 
ty  of  the  public  might  clamor  to  abridge 
them  in  certain  instances.  Were  this  not  so. 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  enjoin  the  in- 
fringement of  these  rights  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Institutionally,  the  federal  judiciary  is  the 
only  organ  of  government  that  can  be 
counted  upon  to  protect  individual  rights 
when  they  are  pitted  against  the  will  of  the 
majority.  That  was  why  Article  III.  Section 
I.  of  the  Constitution  made  the  judiciary  in- 
dependent of  public  favor  by  giving  judges 
lifetime  tenure  and  undiminished  compen- 
sation throughout  their  judicial  service.  It 
was  thus  intended  that  the  courts  should  be 
free  to  render  unpopular  decisions  that 
thwart  the  current  majority's  will  when  the 
law.  as  the  courts  interpret  it,  so  requires. 

The  central  role  of  the  federal  courts  in 
protecting  individual  rights  from  encroach- 
ment by  the  majoritarian  branches  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  wrote  in  1927: 

"In  our  system,  the  individual  finds  securi- 
ty in  his  rights  because  he  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  tribunals  that  represent  the 
capacity  of  the  community  for  impartial 
judgment  as  free  as  possible  from  the  pas- 
sion of  the  moment  and  the  demands  of  in- 
terests or  prejudice. 

Slmilarily.  Justice  Frankfurter,  while  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Harvard,  wrote: 

"The  Supreme  Court  is  indispensable  to 
the  effective  workings  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment. ...  I  know  of  no  other  peaceful 
method  for  making  the  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  a  society  like  ours— for  maintaining 
the  equilibrium  between  state  and  federal 
power,  for  settling  the  eternal  conflicts  be- 
tween liberty  and  authority— than  through 
a  court  of  great  traditions  free  from  the  ten- 
sions and  temptations  of  party  strife,  de- 
tached from  the  fleeting  interests  of  the 
moment. 

And  Justice  Black  observed  that  our  fed- 
eral courts  "stand  against  any  winds  that 
blow  as  havens  of  refuge  for  those  who 
might  otherwise  suffer  because  they  are 
helpless,  weak,  outnumbered,  or  because 
they  are  non-conforming  victims  of  preju- 
dice and  public  excitement." 

While  most  commentators  have  empha- 
sized the  courts'  role  as  protectors  of  per- 
sonal liberty  (freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
privacy,  and  the  like),  equally  important  is 
the  courts'  role  as  guardians  of  private  prop- 
erty. The  courts  are  the  people's  only  means 
of  enforcing  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendment  prohibitions  against  the  taking 
of  private  property  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation  and  the  deprivation  of  a 
person's  property  without  due  process  of 
law. 

Given  the  historic  swings  of  the  political 
pendulum,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  just  one  state,  might  someday  elect  a  so- 
cialist government,  as  has  already  occurred 
in   Western   Europe.   Should   that   govern- 


ment embark  on  a  program  that  included 
nationalization  of  major  industries  or  redis- 
tribution of  private  property,  the  Judiciary 
would  be  the  only  institution  sufficiently  In- 
dependent to  protect  the  rights  of  private 
property  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  face  of  public  clamor.  But  if  the  97th 
Congress  can  legitmately  curtail  the  federal 
courts'  jurisdiction  to  adjudge  selected  con- 
stitutional claims,  as  now  proposed,  then  a 
future  Congress,  by  simple  majority,  could 
as  easily  eliminate  the  courts'  jurisdiction  to 
hear  claims  based  on  government  seizures  of 
private  property  without  due  process  or  just 
compensation. 

The  federal  judiciary's  historic  role  as 
guardian  ol  the  rights  of  personal  liberty 
and  property  guaranteed  by  the  Constituion 
should  not  be  cast  aside  simply  because,  as 
the  Pramers  intended,  courts  sometimes 
render  opinions  that  are  unpopular.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  bills  presently  under  consid- 
eration were  prompted  by  controversial  ju- 
dicial decisions— banning  prayer  from  public 
schools,  imposing  busing  as  a  means  of  inte- 
grating public  schools,  and  permitting  abor- 
tions—that are  extremely  unpopular  in 
many  quarters.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees 
with  the  courts'  decisions  in  these  cases,  it  is 
clear  that  the  courts  were  acting  in  their 
constitutional  capacity  as  the  protector  of 
Individual  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  would  ill  serve  the  long-term  sta- 
bility of  our  form  of  government,  and  would 
probably  be  unconstitutional,  for  Congress 
now  to  claim  the  power  to  curtail  the  feder- 
al courts'  jurisdiction  to  perform  this  essen- 
tial constitutional  function. 

D.  Judicial  Review  and  Constitutional 
Development 

A  final  objection  to  the  practice  of  divest- 
ing the  federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  to  hear 
constitutional  claims  is  that  it  would  stulti- 
fy the  development  of  constitutional  law. 
Our  Constitution  is  more  than  the  words 
put  on  paper  some  two  hundred  years  ago: 
rather,  it  is  a  living  document  that  grows 
and  adapts  with  the  experience  of  our 
people. 

The  meaning  of  laws,  and  particularly  the 
meaning  of  constitutional  provisions,  is  not 
always  a  bright-line  truth,  especially  as  it 
may  be  applied  to  factual  circumstances 
never  envisioned  by  the  Pramers.  For  exam- 
ple, radio  and  television  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  that  the  First  Amendment  was  drafted, 
nor  indeed  for  most  of  the  Amendment's 
history.  Yet.  although  the  technological  ad- 
vances raise  questions  of  access  and  other 
matters  not  present  in  the  case  of  other 
forms  of  publication  such  as  newspapers, 
the  courts  have  applied  the  principles  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  these  new  means  of 
communication. 

The  federal  judiciary  has  been  the  pri- 
mary instrument  for  reflecting  such  growth 
and  adaptation  in  constitutional  doctrine. 
Thus,  one  of  the  ironies  in  proposals  like 
the  present  bills  is  that  the  very  judicial  de- 
cisions that  were  so  unpopular  that  they 
spawned  such  bills  would  become  frozen  in 
the  law  forever.  If  the  federal  courts  are  di- 
vested of  jurisdiction  to  engage  in  the 
normal  processes  of  change  through  the  de- 
velopment of  new  legal  doctrine,  shifts  in 
social  conditions,  or  turnover  of  judges  (es- 
pecially Supreme  Court  Justices),  and  if 
state  courts  continue  to  follow  federal  con- 
stitutional law.  as  they  are  required  to  do 
under  the  Supremacy  Clause,  the  current 
state  of  the  law  on  abortions,  school  prayer, 
and  busing  will  be  preserved,  subject  to 
change  only  by  constitutional  amendment. 


In  cases  where  a  bright-line  result  is  not 
immediately  appalrent.  the  interplay  be- 
tween the  courts  and  Congress  and  among 
the  different  courts  throughout  the  country 
Is  an  important  process  in  the  development 
of  the  law.  Silencing  the  federal  courts  to 
speak  on  such  issues  by  withdrawing  their 
jurisdiction  would  deprive  the  nation  of  this 
important  element  in  the  lawmaking  proc- 
ess and  would  be  grievously  unwise.  Not 
only  would  the  creative  interplay  between 
the  inferior  federal  courts  and  the  Supreme 
Court  be  lost,  but  so  too  would  the  interplay 
between  the  federal  courts  and  the  state 
courts.  Three  years  ago.  this  Committee, 
commenting  upon  proposals  to  abolish  di- 
versity jurisdiction,  stated: 

"The  Erie  requirement  that  federal  courts 
apply  state  substantive  law  in  diversity  cases 
has  resulted  in  a  continuous  flow  between 
the  federal  and  state  systems  of  both  proce- 
dural and  substantive  reforms.  .  .  .  Elimina- 
tion of  such  cross-fertilization  could  have 
significant  adverse  effects  on  the  general 
character  and  competence  of  the  two  sys- 
tems." 

This  process  of  cross-fertilization  is  all  the 
more  important  in  the  realm  of  the  basic 
constitutional  issues,  which  the  pending 
bills  propose  to  remove  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts. 
///.  TTie  extent  of  Congress'  authority  under 
article  III 

Given  the  federal  judiciary's  essential  role 
In  our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  its 
basic  function  of  enforcing  the  Supremacy 
Clause,  and  its  task  of  protecting  individual 
rights,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  power  to  curtail  those 
functions  by  limiting  the  courts'  jurisdiction 
as  the  proponents  of  the  current  bills  con- 
tend? It  is  with  that  question  in  mind  that 
we  now  examine  the  Constitution's  provi- 
sions granting  Congress  a  measure  of  con- 
trol over  federal  court  jurisdiction,  which 
are  cited  as  the  constitutional  authorization 
for  most  of  the  pending  bills. 

Congress'  power  to  regulate  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts  is  conferred  by  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Constitution  (emphasis 
added): 

"Section  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  su- 
preme Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their 
Offices  during  jood  Behaviour,  and  shall,  at 
stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a 
Compensation,  which  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  Continuance  in  Office. 

"Section  2.  .  .  . 

"In  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  Cases  before  mentioned  /within  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  StatesJ.  the  su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. " 

Historically,  the  federal  judiciary  has 
never  exercised  jurisdiction  as  broad  as  the 
full  judicial  power  defined  in  Article  III. 
From  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  onward, 
statutes  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  lower  federal  courts  have 
never  utilized  the  entire  reach  of  the  "judi- 
cial power"  defined  in  Article  III.  Section  2. 
and  the  courts  have  never  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion to  reach  the  categories  of  cases  outside 
the  statutory  definition.  To  cite  two  con- 
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temporary  examples:  (1)  no  federal  court 
has  original  jurisdiction  to  hear  diversity 
claims  that  do  not  meet  the  statutory  juris- 
dictional amount,  even  though  there  is  no 
such  limitation  on  diversity  jurisdiction  in 
Article  III;  (2)  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  over  diversity 
cases  tried  in  the  state  courts  that  do  not  in- 
volve a  federal  question,  even  though  such 
jurisdiction  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
Article  III. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789.  statutes  defining  federal  court 
jurisdiction  have  regularly  conferred  broad 
jurisdiction  upon  the  federal  judiciary 
within  the  definition  of  "judicial  power" 
contained  in  Article  III  of  the  Constitution. 
Congress  has  not  sought  to  use  its  power 
over  federal  court  jurisdiction  to  erode  the 
judiciary's  central  role  in  interpreting  the 
Constitution  and  federal  law  or  in  exercis- 
ing the  responsibility  of  judicial  constitu- 
tional review.  Nor  has  it  previously  attempt- 
ed to  define  federal  court  jurisdiction  in 
terms  of  substantive  issues,  as  opposed  to 
neutral  principles  such  as  citizenship  of  the 
parties  or  amount  in  controversy.  Because 
of  this,  there  has  been  little  occasion  for  the 
courts  to  consider  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
Congress'  control  over  federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion. Most  of  the  statements  in  judicial 
opinions  concerning  the  extent  of  Congress' 
power  over  federal  court  jurisdiction  are 
therefore  dicta,  and  cannot  be  viewed  as 
controlling  doctrine. 

This  much,  however,  seems  clear:  There  is 
no  support,  from  the  debates  surrounding 
the  adoption  of  Article  III  or  otherwise,  for 
the  proposition  that  the  Pramers  intended 
Article  III  to  confer  upon  Congress  power  to 
strip  the  federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  to 
hear  constitutional  claims  or  to  abrogate 
the  federal  courts'  essential  function  of  ju- 
dicial constitutional  review  in  response  to 
unpopular,  or  even  erroneous,  judicial  deci- 
sions. Nor  is  there  authority  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  congress'  power  to  regulate  juris- 
diction may  be  used  as  an  indirect  means  of 
undermining  judicial  opinions  with  which 
Congress  disagrees. 

The  statements  in  77ie  Federalist  Papers 
that  the  power  of  impeachment  was  intend- 
ed to  be  the  only  check  on  the  federal  judi- 
ciary strongly  indicate  that  the  Framers 
never  intended  Congress'  Article  III  control 
over  jurisdiction  to  be  so  used.  Rather,  read 
in  context,  it  appears  that  Congress'  regula- 
tion of  federal  court  jurisdiction  was  intend- 
ed solely  to  permit  Congress,  through 
policy-neutral  criteria,  to  allocate  judicial 
business  among  the  federal  courts,  to  pre- 
vent the  federal  courts  from  becoming  over- 
burdened by  cases  that  do  not  involve  sub- 
stantial federal  claims,  and  to  provide  order- 
ly procedures  for  the  federal  judiciary's  ex- 
ercise of  its  jurisdiction.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  manner  In  which  Congress 
has  actually  exercised  its  Article  III  powers 
to  regulate  federal  court  jurisdiction  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic:  Congress  has 
never  curtailed  the  courts'  jurisdiction  to 
adjudicate  constitutional  claims  as  proposed 
in  the  jurisdiction-stripping  bills. 

The  unprecedented  nature  of  the  bills 
here  under  consideration  poses  serious 
doubts  about  their  constitutionality  as  well 
as  their  wisdom.  While  the  manner  in  which 
Congress  has  historically  exercised  its  juris- 
dictional power  cannot  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion's grant  of  that  power,  it  can  illuminate 
the  proper  meaning  of  that  grant.  As  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  explained: 

"The  Constitution  is  a  framework  for  gov- 
ernment. Therefore  the  way  the  framework 


has  consistently  operated  fairly  establishes 
that  it  has  operated  according  to  its  true 
nature.  Deeply  imbedded  traditional  ways  of 
conducting  government  cannot  supplant  the 
Constitution  or  legislation,  but  they  give 
meaning  to  the  words  of  a  text  or  supply 
them.  It  is  an  inadmissibly  narrow  concep- 
tion of  American  constitutional  law  to  con- 
fine it  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution  and 
to  disregard  the  gloss  which  life  has  written 
upon  them." 

We  turn  now  to  specific  consideration  of 
the  constitutional  language  relied  upon  as 
authority  for  enactment  of  the  pending 
bills.  Since  Congress'  power  over  Supreme 
Court  aoid  lower  court  jurisdiction  depends 
upon  different  provisions  of  Article  III. 
those  provisions  must  t>e  analyzed  separate- 
ly. 

A.  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction 

The  Constitution  confers  original  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  relatively 
narrow  range  of  cases  involving  diplomatic 
personnel  or  in  which  a  state  is  a  party. 
Congress  can  neither  add  to  nor  subtract 
from  the  original  jurisdiction  thus  con- 
ferred. 

The  Supreme  Court's  most  important  role 
in  our  system  is  thus  as  an  appellate  court, 
hearing  appeals  from  both  inferior  federal 
courts  and  state  courts  on  issues  of  federal 
constitutional,  statutory,  administrative 
law.  As  discussed  above  (Part  II),  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Constitution  indicates  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  intended  to  be  the  final  ar- 
biter of  federal  law;  to  review  the  constitu- 
tionality of  acts  of  Congress  and  federal  ex- 
ecutive actions;  to  review  the  constitutional- 
ity of  state  enactments  in  light  of  federal 
statutory  and  constitutional  law.  thereby 
serving  as  the  primary  instrument  for  en- 
forcing the  Supremacy  Clause:  and  to  pro- 
tect individual  rights  from  encroachments 
by  the  majoritarian  branches  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments. 

Such  power  as  Congress  has  over  the  Su- 
preme Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  is  con- 
ferred by  the  Exceptions  Clause  of  Article 
III,  Section  2,  which  grants  such  jurisdic- 
tion "with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such 
Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make."  If 
Congress  has  authority  to  restrict  the  Su- 
preme Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  to  hear 
constitutional  claims,  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  bills,  it  must  derive  from  this 
clause. 

Those  who  advocate  such  authority  for 
Congress  contend  that  the  Exceptions 
Clause,  read  literally,  gives  Congress  plena- 
ry power  over  the  Supreme  Court's  appel- 
late jurisdiction.  One  answer  to  this  conten- 
tion is  that  the  Constitutional  Convention 
voted  down  a  proposal  that  would  have  ex- 
pressly given  Congress  such  plenary  power. 
In  the  course  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion's consideration  of  Article  III,  a  motion 
was  made  to  replace  a  provision  that  was 
substantively  identical  to  the  Exceptions 
Clause  as  enacted  with  the  following  lan- 
guage: "In  all  the  other  cases  before  men- 
tioned the  judicial  power  shall  be  exercised 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall 
direct."  The  Convention  rejected  this  pro- 
posal, and  instead  adopted  the  Exceptions 
Clause  in  its  present  form. 

Moreover,  while  such  a  literal  reading  of  a 
single  phrase  might  be  acceptable  in  con- 
struing a  detailed  regulatory  statute,  it  is 
not  appropriate  in  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
"we  must  never  forget,  that  it  is  a  constitu- 
tion we  are  expounding. "  It  is  thus  axiomat- 
ic that  the  Constitution  necessarily  must  be 
read  as  a  broad  outline  of  our  system  of  gov- 


ernment, and  its  individual  provisions  must 
be  read  in  the  context  of  the  organic  whole. 
Proper  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
requires  consideration  of  its  spirit,  as  well  as 
its  letter,  and  the  spirit  should  control  over 
an  interpretation  that  would  defeat  an  es- 
sential tenet  of  the  Constitution,  such  as 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 

Accordingly,  the  Exceptions  Clause  must 
be  read  in  the  context  of  the  broad  lan- 
guage of  Article  III  establishing  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States.  It  would  l>e  curi- 
ous drafting,  and  contrary  to  established 
principles  of  constitutional,  statutory,  and 
contractual  construction,  if  an  "exception" 
in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  Article  were 
read  to  grant  to  Congress  the  power  totally 
to  efface  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  ju- 
risdiction granted  in  the  same  Article— espe- 
cially in  the  absence  of  any  historical  evi- 
dence that  this  clause  was  intended  to 
permit,  at  Congress'  option,  a  radical  dimi- 
nution of  the  constitutional  role  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

There  was  no  discussion  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  any  such  far-reaching 
effect  to  be  attributed  to  the  Exceptions 
Clause.  Nor  was  there  any  suggestion  of  any 
such  significance  in  the  preparation  of  earli- 
er drafts  of  the  Constitution.  Although  the 
clause  was  debated  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  point  at  issue  was  the  scope 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  matter  of  fact,  which 
some  considered  to  be  an  infringement  of 
the  cherished  right  to  a  trial  by  jury.  As 
Hamilton  observed.  "The  propriety  of  this 
appellate  jurisdiction  has  scarcely  been 
called  in  question  in  regard  to  matters  of 
law:  but  the  clamors  have  been  loud  against 
it  as  applied  to  matters  of  fact.""  As  one  con- 
stitutional scholar  has  noted,  the  debate 
ended  in  a  compromise  that  left  the  First 
Congress  to  struggle  with  the  scope  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
factual  determinations  under  the  Excep- 
tions Clause: 

"So  complicated  were  the  varying  prac- 
tices [of  review  of  facts]  that  it  was  conclud- 
ed to  leave  the  problem  for  handling  by  the 
Congress  through  the  medium  of  the  "ex- 
ceptions' clause,  fashioned  to  meet  the 
'principal  criticism'  of  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, its  inclusion  of  matters  of  fact'  " 

In  his  well-known  "Dialogue."  Professor 
Hart  rejected  as  "preposterous"'  the  notion 
that  the  Exceptions  Clause  might  be  read 
"as  authorizing  exceptions  which  engulf  the 
rule,  even  to  the  point  of  eliminating  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  altogether.""  Accord- 
ing to  Hart,  the  measure  of  Congress  power 
over  the  Supreme  Courts  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  Exceptions  Clause  "is  simply 
that  the  exceptions  must  not  be  such  as  will 
destroy  the  essential  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  constitutional  plan."  As  Profes- 
sor Ratner  pointed  out.  this  interpretation 
of  the  limits  of  the  Exceptions  Clause  is 
buttressed  by  legal  usage  known  to  the 
Framers  when  the  Constitution  was  drafted, 
by  which  an  "exception"  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  nullify  the  rule  that  it  limits  or  to 
negate  an  essential  part  of  what  was  grant- 
ed. 

Judicial  precedent  on  the  scope  of  Con- 
gress' power  under  the  Exceptions  Clause  is 
not  illuminating.  As  noted  above.  t>ecause 
Congress  has  never  challenged  the  Supreme 
Court's  jurisdiction  to  hear  constitutional 
claims,  there  are  no  definitive  rulings  on  the 
extent  or  limits  of  Congress'  power.  While 
some  cases  contain  extravagantly  broad 
statements  concerning  Congress  power  over 
the  Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction,  the  state- 
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menu  are  dicta,  for  the  cases  did  not  involve 
any  attempt  by  Congress  to  limit  the 
Courts  jurisdiction  to  hear  constitutional 
claims.  Only  two  Reconstruction-era  cases. 
Ex  parte  McCardle  and  United  Stales  v. 
Klein,  actually  addressed  the  scope  of  Con- 
gress power  under  the  Exceptions  Clau.se. 
and  they  point  in  opposite  directions. 

Those  who  urge  that  the  Exceptions 
Clause  gives  Congress  plenary  power  to 
divest  the  Supreme  Court  of  appellate  juris- 
diction most  often  cite  Ex  parte  McCardle  as 
the  leading  authority  for  this  view.  In  1867. 
William  H.  McCardle.  a  newspaper  editor  in 
Mississippi,  had  been  arrested  by  the  army 
pursuant  to  the  Military  Reconstruction  Act 
passed  earlier  the  same  year,  which  subject- 
ed the  South  to  federal  military  command. 
Based  upon  anti-reconstructionist  editorials 
McCardle  had  published,  he  was  charged 
with  libel,  disturbing  the  peace,  inciting  in- 
surrection, and  impeding  reconstruction.  He 
petitioned  the  federal  circuit  court  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Military  Reconstruc- 
tion Act,  under  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed 
by  the  same  Reconstruction  Congress  in 
1867.  There  was  some  irony  in  this:  the  1867 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  reconstruction  by  expand- 
ing the  federal  courts'  powers  to  release 
former  slaves  and  others  who  were  being 
unlawfully  held  prisoner  by  the  southern 
states.  But  the  terms  of  the  statute  were  not 
confined  to  prisoners  in  state  custody,  and 
McCardle.  an  anti-reconstructionist.  was 
using  it  as  a  device  to  challenge  the  very  re- 
construction that  the  act  was  intended  to 
promote. 

The  circuit  court  denied  McCardle's  peti- 
tion, and  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
under  a  provision  of  the  1867  Act.  The  Gov- 
ernment moved  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  motion.  The 
Government  then  faced  the  prospect  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  on  reaching  the  merits, 
might  declare  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  re- 
construction policy  to  be  unconstitutional. 
To  avert  this  threat,  while  McCardles 
appeal  was  still  pending.  Congress  repealed 
the  provision  of  the  1867  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
that  allowed  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  light  of  that  repeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  dismissed  the  appeal  in  a  terse  opin- 
ion, containing  the  following  language 
relied  upon  by  proponents  of  the  current 
bills: 

".  .  .  The  provision  of  the  art  of  1867,  af- 
firming the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  in  cases  of  habeas  corpus  is  expressly 
repealed.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a 
plainer  instance  of  positive  exception. 

"We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine into  its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is 
given  by  express  words. 

"What.  then,  is  the  effect  of  the  repealing 
act  upon  the  case  before  us?  We  cannot 
doubt  as  to  this.  Without  jurisdiction  the 
court  cannot  proceed  at  all  in  any  cause.  Ju- 
risdiction is  power  to  declare  the  law.  and 
when  it  ceases  to  exist,  the  only  function  re- 
maining to  the  courts  is  that  of  announcing 
the  fact  and  dismissing  the  cause." 

In  reading  Ex  parte  McCardle.  it  must  be 
l)orne  in  mind  that  the  opinion  was  written 
under  the  most  intense  imaginable  pressure 
at  the  peak  of  radical  Reconstruction.  As 
one  commentary  has  noted.  "With  troops  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  trial  before  the 
Senate,  a  less  ideal  setting  for  dispassionate 


judicial  inqliiry  could  hardly  be  imagined.  ' 
And  as  Justice  Douglas  once  ob.served. 
"There  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
McCardle  case  could  command  a  majority 
view  today." 

Moreover,  the  full  McCardle  opinion 
shows  that  it  does  not  support  so  broad  a 
view  of  Congress'  power  over  the  Supreme 
Court's  jurisdiction  as  the  above-quoted  ex- 
cerpt might  suggest.  While  the  opinion 
terms  the  1868  repealer  act  an  "exception" 
to  the  Courts  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  fact 
the  repealer  merely  withdrew  a  procedure 
for  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court  under 
the  1867  Habeas  Corpus  Act  enacted  the 
preceding  year.  The  repealer  did  not  narrow 
the  Supreme  Court's  subject  matter  jurisdic- 
tion—that is.  it  did  not  limit  the  kinds  of 
claims  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  hear, 
assuming  they  came  to  it  by  an  available 
route.  The  McCardle  opinion  made  this  very 
point: 

"Counsel  seems  to  have  supposed,  if  effect 
be  given  to  the  repealing  act  in  question, 
that  the  whole  appellate  power  of  the  court, 
in  cases  of  habeas  corpus,  is  denied.  But  this 
is  an  error.  The  act  of  1868  does  not  except 
from  that  jurisdiction  any  cases  but  appeals 
from  Circuit  Courts  under  the  act  of  1867.  It 
does  not  af/ect  the  jurisdiction  which  was 
previously  exercised. " 

The  Supreme  Court  made  the  distinction 
even  plainer  later  the  same  year  in  Ex  parte 
Yerger.  There,  the  Court  considered  another 
appeal  by  another  anti-reconstructionist 
newspaper  editor  held  in  military  custody 
under  the  Military  Reconstruction  Act.  Like 
McCardle.  Yerger  was  charged  with  imped- 
ing reconstruction.  Like  McCardle.  he  peti- 
tioned a  circuit  court  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of 
1867.  The  circuit  court  denied  Yerger's  peti- 
tion, and  Yerger  sought  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  unlike  McCardle,  Yerger 
invoked  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  ju- 
risdiction under  the  procedures  provide  by 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  not  the  repealed 
provision  for  direct  appeals  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  1867.  The  Supreme  Court 
held,  over  objection  by  the  Government, 
that  it  had  appellate  jurisdiction  under  the 
prior  law  to  hear  appeals  in  habeas  corpus 
cases  brought  under  the  1867  Act,  and  that 
this  jurisdiction  was  not  affected  by  the 
1868  repealer  act.  Significantly,  the  Court 
intimated  that  any  attempt  through  legisla- 
tion to  remove  entirely  the  Supreme  Court's 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  habeas  corpus  cases 
would  strike  at  one  of  the  Court's  essential 
constitutional  functions  and  raise  serious 
constitutional  questions. 

United  States  v.  Klein,  the  second  case  to 
address  directly  Congress'  authority  to  legis- 
late exceptions  to  the  Supreme  Court's  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  was  decided  three  years 
after  Ex  parte  McCardle.  That  opinion  dis- 
posed of  any  remaining  impression  that  the 
Exceptions  Clause  gave  Congress  plenary 
power  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction.  A  Civil  War  statute  au- 
thorized suits  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  re- 
cover captured  property  by  owners  who 
were  loyal  to  the  Union  or  had  been  par- 
doned by  the  President.  Klein  had  received 
a  pardon  that  recited  his  previous  disloyal- 
ty. Based  upon  his  pardon.  Klein  brought 
an  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  recov- 
ered judgment  under  the  statute.  While  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  pending. 
Congress  passed  a  statute  purporting  to  de- 
prive the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  jurisdiction  in  any  case  where  a 
presidential  pardon  recited  disloyalty  and  to 
direct  that  any  such  case  be  dismissed.  The 


Supreme  Court  held  that  this  was  an  at- 
tempt to  prescribe  a  rule  of  decision  in  cases 
before  the  judiciary,  violated  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers,  and  was  not  a  per- 
missible use  of  Congress'  Article  III  powers 
over  jurisdiction.  The  Court  opined: 

"It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  not  an  exercise 
of  the  acknowledged  power  of  Congress  to 
make  exceptions  and  prescribe  regulations 
to  the  appellate  power.  .  .  . 

"We  must  think  that  Congress  has  inad- 
vertently passed  the  limit  which  separates 
the  legislative  from  the  judicial  power. 

"It  is  of  vital  importance  that  these 
powers  be  kept  distinct.  " 

The  power  claimed  in  the  present  bills  to 
divest  the  Supreme  Court  of  appellate  juris- 
diction to  hear  constitutional  claims  goes 
well  beyond  anything  Congress  has  done  in 
the  exercise  of  Its  Article  III  powers  at  least 
since  the  turbulent  Reconstruction  era. 
Since  the  pending  bills  erode  the  Supreme 
Court's  essential  role  in  our  constitutional 
system  of  government,  they  cannot  be 
found  to  be  within  Congress'  power  under 
the  Exceptions  Clause  of  Article  III  in  the 
absence  of  compelling  authority.  But  that 
authority  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Article  III.  Judicial  decisions  under  that 
Article,  or  the  weight  of  scholarly  authority 
concerning  the  Article's  intent. 

B.  Lower  Court  Jurisdiction 

The  foregoing  analysis  shows  that  Con- 
gress' power  to  regulate  the  Supreme 
Court's  jurisdiction  under  Article  III  does 
not  give  Congress  power  to  withdraw  the 
Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  to  hear  consti- 
tutional claims.  The  issue  of  Congress' 
power  under  Article  III  to  divest  the  lower 
federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  to  hear  consti- 
tutional claims  presents  a  closer  question. 
However,  taking  into  account  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  and  considerations 
of  sound  policy  toward  the  judiciary,  the 
case  against  the  jurisdiction-stripping  pro- 
posals as  applied  to  the  lower  federal  courts 
is  no  less  compelling. 

1.  Article  III 

Congress'  control  over  lower  court  juris- 
diction derives  not  from  the  Exceptions 
Clause,  but  from  its  power  under  Article  III. 
Section  1.  to  "ordain  and  establish"  courts 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court.  One  early 
view,  expressed  by  Justice  Story,  was  that 
Article  III  required  Congress  to  establish 
lower  federal  courts  to  exercise  original  ju- 
risdiction in  all  cases  within  the  constitu- 
tionally defined  judicial  power,  other  than 
those  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
original  jurisdiction.  Under  this  view.  Con- 
gress' discretion  was  limited  to  deciding 
where,  what  number,  and  what  character  of 
lower  federal  courts  to  establish,  and  how 
jurisdiction  should  be  allocated  among 
them. 

The  premise  underlying  this  view— that 
the  entire  judicial  power  defined  by  Article 
III  must  be  vested  in  the  federal  judiciary- 
has  since  been  rejected.  Indeed.  Justice 
Story's  position  ignored  the  historical  evi- 
dence that  the  Framers  were  divided  as  to 
the  desirability  of  establishing  any  lower 
federal  courts  and  intended  to  leave  that  de- 
cision to  Congress. 

The  prevailing  view  has  been  that  the 
Constitution  gives  Congress  absolute  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  to  establish  any  lower 
federal  courts.  Prom  this  it  is  said  to  follow 
that  Congress  has  plenary  control  over  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  lower  courts  as  it  choos- 
es to  create  Some  modern  scholars  have 
questioned  the  premise  underlying  this 
view,  arguing  that  federal  courts  of  original 
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jurisdiction  are  now  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Constitution's  plan  for  the  federal  judi- 
ciary. Professor  Eisenberg  argues  that,  be- 
cause of  the  proliferation  of  federal  law  and 
federal  court  caseloads  since  the  Framers' 
era,  lower  federal  courts  have  become  a  con- 
stitutional necessity  to  administer  federal 
justice;  he  argues  that,  if  the  federal  courts 
were  abolished  and  their  cases  turned  over 
to  the  state  courts,  the  burden  of  harmoniz- 
ing conflicting  interpretations  of  federal  law 
by  the  50  state  court  systems  and  vindicat- 
ing federal  rights  would  be  more  than  the 
Supreme  Court,  exercising  its  appellate  ju- 
risdiction, could  bear.  Professors  Redish  and 
Woods  argue  that  lower  federal  courts  are 
constitutionally  necessary  to  restrain  uncon- 
stitutional acts  by  federal  officials,  since 
state  courts  are  generally  without  power  to 
award  relief  in  such  cases. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  constitutionally  re- 
quired to  do  so.  the  first  Congress  did  estab- 
lish a  system  of  lower  federal  courts  in  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  and  Congress  has 
since  then  consistently  endowed  those 
courts  with  a  broad  measure  of  the  judicial 
power  defined  in  Article  III.  The  lower  fed- 
eral courts  have  long  had  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  diversity  cases  and  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  federal  laws.  Ex- 
ercising that  subject  matter  jurisdiction,  the 
lower  federal  courts  have  been  important  in- 
struments of  judicial  constitutional  review, 
although  their  role  in  enforcing  the  Su- 
premacy Clause  vis-a-vis  the  states  is  not  so 
central  as  that  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Con- 
gress has  never  before  enacted  legislation  to 
deprive  the  lower  federal  courts  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  cases  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution generally,  nor  on  an  issue-by-issue 
basis,  as  proposed  in  the  pending  bills. 

The  lower  federal  courts  play  a  vital  role 
as  courts  of  first  instance  in  which  federal 
rights  can  be  vindicated.  In  Mitchum  v. 
Foster,  the  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  this 
role  in  tracing  the  history  of  28  U.S.C. 
§  1983  to  its  origin  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1871.  The  Court  noted  that  this  provision 
"opened  the  federal  courts  to  private  citi- 
zens, offering  a  uniquely  federal  remedy 
against  incursions  under  the  claimed  au- 
thority of  state  law  upon  rights  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Nation. " 
The  Court  continued: 

"The  very  purpose  of  §  1983  was  to  inter- 
pose the  federal  courts  between  the  States 
and  the  people,  as  guardians  of  the  people's 
federal  rights— to  protect  the  people  from 
unconstitutional  action  under  color  of  state 
law.  whether  that  action  be  executive,  legis- 
lative, or  judicial.'  .  .  .  And  this  Court  long 
ago  recognized  that  federal  injunctive  relief 
against  a  state  court  proceeding  can  in  some 
circumstances  be  essential  to  prevent  great, 
immediate,  and  irreparable  loss  of  a  person's 
constitutional  rights.  Ex  parte  Young,  209 
U.S.  123;  cf.  Truax  v.  Raich.  239  U.S.  33; 
Dombrowski  v.  Pfister,  380  U.S.  479,  " 

For  individuals  seeking  to  enforce  federal 
rights,  the  ability  to  bring  suit  in  a  federal 
forum  rather  than  a  state  court  is  signifi- 
cant. As  a  leading  study  by  the  American 
Law  Institute  concluded,  "federal  courts  are 
more  likely  to  apply  federal  law  sympatheti- 
cally and  understanding^'  than  are  state 
courts. "  .^ 

An  important  advantage  of  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts  over  most  state  courts  in  protect- 
ing constitutional  rights  is  the  independ- 
ence of  federal  judges  from  political  influ- 
ence, based  upon  their  appointment  for  life- 
time terms  and  their  guarantee  of  undimin- 
ished compensation.  Judge  McGowan  of  the 
D.C.  Circuit  saw  the  lower  federal  courts' 


role  in  desegregating  the  public  schools  as  a 
prime  example  of  that  advantage: 

"Ills  it  conceivable  that  the  job  could 
have  been  entrusted  entirely  to  the  state 
courts,  bearing  in  mind  the  differences  in 
loyalties  and  the  vulnerability  to  local  pres- 
sures inherent  in  an  elective  system  of 
judges?  The  federal  judges  themselves  have, 
even  with  the  security  provided  them  by  the 
Constitution,  found  the  going  hard.  It  is  not 
fanciful  to  think  that  it  would  have  been 
too  much  for  unsheltered  state  judges.  .  .  . 
Certainly  it  would  have  been  hard  to  ask 
them  to  risk  such  an  exposure  with  so  few 
shields." 

Another  important  role  of  the  lower  fed- 
eral courts  is  to  develop  a  body  of  empirical 
evidence  that  the  Supreme  Court  can  later 
use  in  formulating  constitutional  doctrine. 
The  Supreme  Court  will  often  permit  a  dif- 
ficult issue  to  germinate  among  the  lower 
courts  before  it  accepts  a  case  to  resolve  the 
issue.  From  that  process  of  grappling  with  a 
thorny  issue  through  several  different  cases 
in  different  courts,  a  more  judicious  final 
resolution  may  result— or,  at  least,  the  areas 
of  uncertainty  and  disagreement  may  be 
crystallized.  Then,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
announces  doctrine,  it  often  does  so  in 
broad  terms,  leaving  to  the  lower  federal 
courts  the  task  of  fashioning  from  that  doc- 
trine decisions  in  concrete  cases.  As  Judge 
Craven  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  explained,  the 
Supreme  Court 

"quite  sensibly  is  willing  to  take  the  time  to 
allow  the  inferior  courts  to  experiment  with 
words,  giving  content  and  meaning  to  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  expounded.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Court  is  wise  enough  to 
know  that  it  does  not  know  precisely  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  must  be  required.  Like 
the  rest  of  us.  the  Court  learns  from  experi- 
ence—the experience  of  the  inferior  federal 
courts.  Trial  balloons  constantly  soar  aloft 
from  the  United  States  District  Courts. 
Some  are  shot  down  in  flames  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  while 
others  are  allowed  to  orbit  indefinitely." 

In  sum.  the  lower  federal  courts  have  his- 
torically played  a  vital  role  In  vindicating 
constitutional  rights  and  in  promoting  na- 
tional uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  federal  laws.  The 
federal  courts  have  successfully  functioned 
side-by-side  with  the  state  courts.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  proposed  limitations  on  the 
lower  federal  courts  (even  assuming  that  an 
avenue  of  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
were  left  open)  would  so  Inundate  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  sole  federal  arbiter  of 
such  issues  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  fed- 
eral judicial  branch  would  be  impaired.  We 
see  no  compelling  interest  to  justify  this 
kind  of  radical  tampering  with  the  present 
judicial  system  and  the  form  in  which  it  has 
functioned  for  so  many  years.  Indeed,  given 
the  lower  federal  courts'  present-day  role  in 
that  system,  such  tampering  may  now  be 
unconstitutional,  whatever  Congress  could 
have  done  in  1789. 

2.  Other  constitutional  provisions 

Aside  from  the  limitations  inherent  in  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Constitution  and  the  historic 
role  of  the  Judiciary  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, other  constitutional  provisions 
and  considerations  should  constrain  Con- 
gress from  enacting  any  of  the  pending  bills. 
Whatever  the  scope  of  Congress'  authority 
over  federal  court  jurisdiction  under  Article 
III.  Congress  may  not  exercise  that  author- 
ity in  a  manner  that  contravenes  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  While  Con- 
gress is  acknowledged  to  have  plenary 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  for 


example,  no  one  would  suggest  that  Con- 
gress constitutionally  could  use  that  power 
to  prohibit  interstate  transport  of  political 
pamphlets  in  violation  of  First  Amendment 
guarantees,  or  to  seize  property  moving  in 
interstate  commerce  without  due  process  of 
law  in  disregard  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
Congress'  exercise  of  its  authority  over  fed- 
eral court  jurisdiction,  like  the  exercise  of 
all  of  its  other  powers,  is  "entirely  subject 
to  all  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  constrain  government  power." 

As  the  Supreme  Court  olwerved: 

"CTlhe  Constitution  is  filled  with  provi- 
sions that  grant  Congress  or  the  States  spe- 
cific power  to  legislate  in  certain  areas; 
these  granted  powers  are  always  subject  to 
the  limitation  that  they  may  not  be  exer- 
cised in  a  way  that  violates  other  specific 
provisions  of  the  Constitution." 
By  the  same  token.  Congress'  authority  over 
jurisdiction  may  not  constitutionally  be 
used  to  shield  government  actions  from  ju- 
dicial constitutional  review. 

(a)  The  due  process  clause 

The  Fifth  Amendment  prohibits  the  Gov- 
ernment from  depriving  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  Judicial  constitutional  review  of  gov- 
ernment actions  is  an  essential  element  of 
due  process.  While  Congress  has  never 
before  put  the  issue  to  the  test  by  impairing 
federal  court  jurisdiction  to  exercise  such 
review,  several  cases  have  intimated  that  a 
law  eliminating  any  opportunity  for  federal 
judicial  review  in  any  class  of  cases  would 
violate  the  Due  Process  Clause. 

Hence,  Congress'  authority  over  federal 
court  jurisdiction  under  Article  III  is  limited 
by  the  requirements  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's Due  Process  Clause.  And  due  process 
requires  that  there  be  a  judicial  remedy  for 
someone  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  by  a  gov- 
ernment's violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Applying  these  due  process  principles,  the 
Supreme  Court  disregarded  a  section  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  that  purport- 
ed to  prohibit  any  judicial  review  of  selec- 
tive service  classifications  except  in  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  for  violation  of  the  Act  and 
upheld  a  registrant's  right  to  bring  an 
action  to  enjoin  an  unlawful  classification 
practice.  And  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  refused  to  give 
effect  to  a  provision  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  that  purported  to  deprive  the 
courts  of  jurisdiction  to  review  certain  ad- 
ministrative actions  taken  pursuant  to  it. 
Other  cases  have  carefully  scrutinized  juris- 
diction-limiting statutes  according  to  these 
due  process  principles. 

In  light  of  these  precedents,  it  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful  that  the  bills  withdrawing  juris- 
diction in  draft  and  military  classification 
cases  would  withstand  constitutional  scruti- 
ny. The  Due  Process  Clause  would  not  toler- 
ate subjecting  a  citizen  to  loss  of  liberty  by 
being  Inducted  into  the  military  without  an 
opportunity  for  some  form  of  judicial  review 
of  the  law  ordering  that  loss  of  lit>erty.  It  is 
equally  doubtful  that  Congress  could  consti- 
tutionally require  the  federal  courts  to  en- 
force federal  legislation— for  example,  by 
trying  Individuals  for  the  crime  of  refusing 
induction  into  the  military— but  deny  those 
courts  jurisdiction,  as  two  of  the  pending 
bills  would  do.  to  consider  a  challenge  to  the 
law's  constitutionality  by  a  person  against 
whom  enforcement  is  sought. 

Another  due  process  principle  limiting 
Congress'  power  over  judicial  jurisdiction  is 
the  requirement  that  all  persons  receive 
equal   treatment   under   the   law.   Statutes 
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that  would  eliminate  jurisdiction  to  hear 
narrow  categories  of  constitutional  claims 
violate  this  principle  by  invidiously  discrimi- 
nating against  those  who  assert  the  particu- 
lar claims  thus  singled  out.  All  of  the  bills 
presently  under  consideration  save  one 
(H.R.  114)  suffer  this  infirmity.  They  each 
single  out  narrow  categories  of  constitution- 
al claims  for  jurisdictional  oblivion— those 
involving  public  prayer,  abortion,  school  de- 
segregation, and  sex  discrimination  in  the 
military. 

Since  closing  off  federal  judicial  redress  to 
persons  claiming  violations  of  specific  con- 
stitutional rights  impinges  upon  fandamen- 
tal  liberties,  such  Jurisdictional  limitations 
should  be  subjected  to  strict  scrutiny  by  the 
courts  and  can  satisfy  the  equal  protection 
component  of  the  Due  Process  Clause  only 
where  they  are  "shown  to  be  necessary  to 
promote  a  com}>eUing  governmental  inter- 
est." Yet  it  is  doubtful  that  these  jurisdic- 
tional limitations  would  satisfy  even  the 
lower  standard  applicable  where  fundamen- 
tal rights  are  not  Involved:  a  statutory  clas- 
sification must  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  a  permissible  governmental  purpose. 
No  legitimate,  let  alone  compelling,  govern- 
mental Interest  Is  served  by  curtailing  feder- 
al court  jurisdiction  to  hear  specified  consti- 
tutional claims.  No  serious  argument  can  be 
made  that  Jurisdictional  limitations  are  in- 
tended to  promote  judicial  efficiency  or  any 
similar  Interest  legitimately  within  Con- 
gress' purview  under  Article  III.  And  a 
desire  to  alter  some  judicial  interpretations 
of  the  Constitution  with  which  a  majority 
of  the  Congress  may  disagree  Is  not  a  licit 
governmental  purpose  that  will  satisfy  the 
constitutional  standard. 

(b)  Specific  constitutional  rights 

Statutes  that  would  eliminate  federal 
court  Jurisdiction  to  hear  specified  constitu- 
tional claims,  as  proposed  in  the  present 
bills,  may  well  be  held  to  be  impermissible 
abridgements  of  the  constitutional  rights 
underlying  the  claims  as  to  which  jurisdic- 
tion is  denied.  For  example,  the  bills  that 
would  eliminate  any  federal  judicial  remedy 
against  govenmental  violations  of  the  First 
Amendment  through  school  prayer  pro- 
grams would  themselves  be  an  abridgement 
of  the  First  Amendment  rights. 

It  Is  established  that,  where  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  a  law  Is  to  obstruct  judicial 
protection  of  constitutional  rights,  the  law 
is  unconstitutional  unless  it  is  necessitated 
by  compelling  and  legitimate  governmental 
interests.  As  shown  above,  no  such  showing 
Of  Justification  can  be  made  for  bills  lilce 
those  here  considered.  Indeed,  the  present 
bills  appear  to  have  no  purpose  other  than 
limiting  constitutional  rights  as  those  rights 
have  been  enforced  by  the  courts. 

In  Faulkner  v.  Clifford,  a  district  court  In- 
validated a  statutory  provision  that  purport- 
ed to  deprive  all  federal  courts  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  selective  service  classifica- 
tions except  In  criminal  prosecutions  of  reg- 
istrants for  violation  of  the  MUltary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  There,  a  registrant  was  pu- 
nitlvely  classified  1-A  for  returning  his  reg- 
istration card  as  a  protest  against  the  draft. 
The  registrant  commenced  a  civil  action  to 
challenge  the  punitive  classification,  argu- 
ing that  his  First  Amendment  right  to  pro- 
test the  draft  had  been  Infringed.  The  Gov- 
ernment moved  to  dismiss  for  lack  of  juris- 
diction based  on  the  statutory  prohibition 
against  judicial  review.  The  court  held  that 
denying  the  registrant  a  Judicial  forum  for 
his  constitutional  claim  Impermissibly 
chilled   his   exercise   of   First    Amendment 


rights,  and  ruled  the  jurisdictional   limita- 
tion to  be  unconstitutional  as  so  applied. 
<c)  Structural  provisions 

As  discussed  above  (Part  II).  depriving  the 
federal  judiciary  of  jurisdiction  to  hear  con- 
stitutional claims  threatens  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  our  government  and  particularly  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers.  As  Chief 
Justice  Burger  wrote  in  1976. 

"Long  ago,  this  Court  found  the  ordinary 
presumption  of  constitutionality  inappropri- 
ate in  measuring  legislation  directly  Imping- 
ing on  the  basic  tripartite  structure  of  our 
Government.  .  .  . 

"Our  role  in  reviewing  legislation  which 
touches  on  the  fundamental  structure  of 
our  Government  is  therefore  akin  to  that 
which  obtains  when  reviewing  legislation 
touching  on  other  fundamental  constitu- 
tional guarantees.  Because  separation  of 
powers  is  the  base  framework  of  our  govern- 
mental system  and  the  means  by  which  all 
our  liberties  depend,  [the  statute  in  ques- 
tion] can  be  upheld  only  if  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  some  overriding  governmental  objec- 
tive, and  if  there  Is  no  reasonable  alterna- 
tive which  will  trench  less  heavily  on  sepa- 
ratlon-of-powers  principles." 

We  have  already  discussed  how  jurisdic- 
tional limitations  of  the  sort  proposed 
would  offend  one  Important  structural  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  the  Supremacy 
Clause  (Part  IIB  above).  Such  jurisdictional 
limitations,  by  seeking  indirectly  to  alter  au- 
thoritative judicial  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution,  may  also  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
permissible attempt  to  circumvent  the  proc- 
ess of  constitutional  amendment. 

We  do  not  take  Issue  with  those  who  point 
out  that,  ultimately,  legislative  supremacy  is 
at  the  heart  of  our  democratic  system.  But 
the  established  constitutional  mechanism 
for  resolving  a  profound  and  lasting  dis- 
agreement between  the  judicial  branch  and 
Congress,  as  the  elected  will  of  the  people, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion. Is  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  not 
tampering  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts.  Under  Article  V,  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  can  be  proposed  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress  or  the  ap- 
plication of  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
states,  and  such  amendment  becomes  effec- 
tive when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
states.  The  process  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution was  not  Intended  to  be  a  simple 
matter,  but  rather  one  that  required  great 
deliberation.  Much  more  was  required  than 
the  simple  majority  vote  necessary  for  ordi- 
nary legislation. 

The  proposed  Jurisdictional  limitations 
also  Implicate  another  important  structural 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  one  gov- 
erning Impeachment.  As  noted  above,  the 
Pramers  Intended  Impeachment  to  be  the 
sole  check  on  the  judiciary.  Impeachment 
was  Intended  to  be  much  harder  to  achieve 
than  ordinary  legislation.  High  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  must  be  proven,  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  by  the  Senate  is  required  for 
conviction. 

Were  Congress  able  to  act  by  simple  ma- 
jority upon  every  disagreement  with  the  ju- 
diciary's constitutional  interpretations  by 
divesting  the  courts  of  Jurisdiction,  both  of 
these  carefully  constructed  safeguards— con- 
stitutional amendment  and  impeachment- 
requiring  supermajorlty  action  by  Congress 
and  the  people  would  be  wholly  avoided. 
Such  a  result  would  Impair  the  tripartite 
baltuice  of  power  in  our  constitutional 
system  and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
intentions  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 
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For  the  reasons  here  discussed,  the  Com- 
mittee concludes  that  legislation  to  divest 
the  federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  to  hear 
constitutional  claims,  such  as  proposed  in 
the  pending  bills,  is  probably  unconstitu- 
tional and  certainly  unwise.  The  basic  con- 
stitutional plan  of  separation  of  powers,  and 
judicial  constitutional  review  as  an  essential 
part  of  this  plan,  have  served  the  nation 
well  for  two  centuries.  The  plan  should  not 
be  tampered  with  because  some  Supreme 
Court  constitutional  decisions  are  perceived 
to  be  out  of  step  with  public  favor  or  even 
wrong. 

We  believe  that,  when  faced  with  propos- 
als to  divest  the  federal  courts  of  jurisdic- 
tion or  to  undermine  their  independence. 
Congress  should  be  guided  by  the  example 
of  self-restraint  exhibited  by  the  75th  Con- 
gress when  it  rejected  President  Roosevelt's 
court-packing  proposal.  As  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  put  it  in  1937: 

■Shall  we  now,  after  150  years  of  loyalty 
to  the  constitutional  ideal  of  an  untram- 
meled  judiciary,  duty  bound  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen 
even  against  the  Government  itself,  create 
the  vicious  precedent  which  must  necessari- 
ly undermine  our  system? 

"...  Let  us  now  set  a  salutary  precedent 
that  will  never  be  violated.  Let  us.  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  in  words  that  will 
never  be  disregarded  by  any  succeeding  Con- 
gress, declare  that  we  would  rather  have  an 
independent  Court,  a  fearless  Court,  a 
Court  that  will  dare  to  announce  its  honest 
opinions  in  what  it  believes  to  be  the  de- 
fense of  liberties  of  the  people,  than  a  Court 
that,  out  of  fear  or  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  appointing  power  or  factional  passion, 
approves  any  measure  we  may  enact.  We  are 
not  the  judges  of  the  judges.  We  are  not 
above  the  Constitution. 

.  .  Exhibiting  this  restraint,  thus  dem- 
onstrating our  faith  in  the  American 
system,  we  shall  set  an  example  that  will 
protect  the  independent  American  Judiciary 
from  attack  as  long  as  this  Government 
stands." 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  I  shall  just  read  an 
excerpt,  and  this  will  be  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks: 

We  believe  that,  when  faced  with  propos- 
als to  divest  the  federal  courts  of  jurisdic- 
tion or  to  undermine  their  independence. 
Congress  should  be  guided  by  the  example 
of  self-restraint  exhibited  by  the  75th  Con- 
gress when  it  rejected  President  Roosevelt's 
court-packing  proposal.  As  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  put  it  in  1937: 

"Shall  we  now.  after  150  years  of  loyalty 
to  the  constitutional  ideal  of  an  untram- 
meled  judiciary,  duty  bound  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen 
even  against  the  Government  itself,  create 
the  vicious  precedent  which  must  necessari- 
ly undermine  our  system?  .  .  . 

.  .  Let  us  now  set  a  salutary  precedent 
that  will  never  be  violated.  Let  us,  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  in  words  that  will 
never  be  disregarded  by  any  succeeding  Con- 
gress, declare  that  we  would  rather  have  an 
Independent  Court,  a  fearless  Court,  a 
Court  that  will  dare  to  announce  its  honest 
opinions  in  what  it  believes  to  be  the  de- 
fense of  liberties  of  the  people,  than  a  Court 
that,  out  of  fear  or  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  appointing  power  or  factional  passion, 
approves  any  measure  we  may  enact.  We  are 
not  the  judges  of  the  judges.  We  are  not 
above  the  Constitution. 
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".  .  .  Exhibiting  this  restraint,  thus  dem- 
onstrating our  faith  in  the  American 
system,  we  shall  set  an  example  that  will 
protect  the  independent  American  Judiciary 
from  attack  as  long  as  this  Government 
stands." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
seem  to  get  lumped  in  with  a  lot  of 
other  anticivil  rights  movements  when 
we  talk  about  this  bill. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  what  he  says  about  the 
restoration  of  the  tax  exemption  for 
segregated  schools.  I  think  that  was 
all  the  bad  things  he  says  it  was.  I 
think  many  of  these  other  things  are. 
But  let  us  not  mix  that  up  with 
busing. 

Let  us  remember  that  busing,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  NBC  poll,  is  op- 
posed in  the  black  community  as  well 
as  in  the  white  community. 

There  was  an  interesting  article  by 
the  distinguished  black  journalist,  Wil- 
liam Raspberry,  not  too  long  ago,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1981,  in  the  Washington 
Post.  He  described  what  happened 
over  in  Prince  Georges  County.  He 
says: 

They  drew  up  bus  routes  and  pupil-assign- 
ment plans  that,  at  least  at  the  beginning, 
had  the  effect  of  ending  official  segregation. 

A  couple  of  things  have  happened  since 
the  plan  was  implemented  in  1972.  First,  a 
large  number  of  whites  have  left  the  public 
schools  while  a  large  number  of  black  fami- 
lies have  moved  into  the  county,  most  of 
them  in  areas  near  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Second,  housing  patterns  in  1981  are  not 
what  they  were  in  1972.  Whites  have  been 
moving  farther  out  Into  the  county,  in  many 
cases  selling  their  homes  to  black  newcom- 
ers. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that: 

The  school  system  that  was  13  percent 
black  a  decade  ago  is  some  40  percent  black 
today.  One  result  of  all  this  is  the  busing 
patterns  that  enhanced  Integration  when 
they  were  established  now  often  Involve  the 
absurd  phenomenon  of  black  children  trav- 
eling great  distances  from  their  neighbor- 
hood only  to  wind  up  in  schools  that  are 
overwhelmingly  black. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  go  on  and 
on. 

Listen  to  what  the  Urban  League 
says  in  "The  State  of  Black  America 
In  1980."  It  says: 

Many  urban  school  desegregation  decrees 
involve  little  more  than  the  shifting  of 
bodies  from  one  location  to  another  with 
little  regard  for  the  consequences  and  the 
effects  on  the  quality  of  education  and 
human  relationships  .  .  .  increasing  num- 
bers of  black  parents,  after  years  of  seeing 
the  burdens  of  desegregation  placed  dispro- 
portionately on  black  children,  are  question- 
ing the  benefits  of  desegregation.  Many 
black  parents,  instead,  argue  for  improving 
the  quality  of  education  their  children  re- 
ceive wherever  the  children  attend  school. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  improve  that  quality  of  educa- 
tion if  wholesale  numbers  of  white 
children,  indeed  black  children,  usual- 


ly the  more  affluent,  leave  the  system, 
and  that  is  just  what  is  happening. 
They  are  leaving  the  school  system.  In 
my  hometown,  they  are  either  going 
across  the  river  to  Bossier  Parish,  or 
they  go  to  a  whole  group  of  new  pri- 
vate schools  that  they  have  started, 
and  we  can  rant  and  rail  how  terrible 
it  is  and  how  we  wish  they  would  stay 
in  the  school  system,  but  we  cannot 
make  them  stay.  It  is  still  a  free  coun- 
try. 

When  that  happens— erosion  of  that 
public  school  system  and  its  support  is 
happening  at  an  increasingly  rapid 
rate— there  is  something  we  can  do, 
and  that  is  to  pass  this  amendment.  It 
will  improve  education.  Indeed,  it  will 
be  a  more  effective  remedy  to  get  our 
schools  desegregated. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Powell  stated  "In  the 
rush  to  try  to  accomplish  one  thing, 
that  is  desegregation,  we  have  created 
another  evil  or,"  s&  he  says,  "out  of  a 
zeal  to  remedy  one  evil  courts  may  en- 
courage or  set  the  stage  for  other 
evils, 

"By  attempting  to  get  rid  of  one-race 
schools  you  may  get  one-race  school 
systems,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Powell, 

We  have  the  right,  we  have  the 
power,  indeed  we  have  the  mandate 
from  the  American  public  to  act  and 
to  act  now.  Mr,  President,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  affirmatively  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  forced  school 
busing,  I  am  voting  against  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  it  is  un- 
constitutional. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  recess  until 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  no  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr,  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  all  time  has 
expired  under  the  previous  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct, 

RECESS  UNTIL  i:2S  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1:25  p.m. 


There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:34  p.m„  recessed  until 
1:25  p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Grassley). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  at  1:30  p.m. 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
on  that  amendment  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  that  amendment,  it  is 
my  further  understanding  that  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  motion  to 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  20;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  not  correct.  That  has  not 
been  ordered.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  but  there  is  an 
order  that  there  will  be  a  vote  immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  951;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  soon  as  there  is  a 
sufficient  second  I  will  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  and  will  alert  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  majority  leader's 
motion  to  proceed  with  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  20. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  that  there 
be  a  quorum  call  and  I  intend  to  call  it 
off  at  1:30  p.m. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  1:30  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs,  Hawkins)  would  vote  "yea. " 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  desiring  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  2  Leg.] 
YEAS-58 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cochran 
D'Amato 
Dan  forth 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
East 
Exon 


Baucus 

Boachwttz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Glenn 


Ford 

Oarn 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kaasebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Murkowskl 

NAYS-38 

Hart 

Hatfield 

HefUn 

Heinz 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 


Nicklps 

Nunn 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Riegle 

Rudman 

Sar  banes 

Specter 

SUfford 

Tsongas 

Welcker 


wishes  to  discuss  following  the  rollcall 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  20.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "aye."  If  I  were  permit- 
ted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore. I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  3  Leg.] 
YEAS-92 
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Baker 
Goldwater 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Hawkins  Williams 


So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No.  69) 
as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OP  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  we  will  now 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  20.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  before 
that  rollcall  commences,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  absent 
today.  He  is  not  feeling  well.  It  is  my 
intention,  following  the  rollcall  vote 
on  this  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  20,  to 
recess  the  Senate,  unless  there  is  some 
Senator  who  has  pressing  business  he 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenlierger 
Eagleton 
East 


Exon 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

McClure 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorlnsky 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  it 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Chair  please 
repeat  that  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Ninety-two  yeas,  three  nays. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


NAYS-3 

Huddleston  Proxmlre  Randolph 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR— 1 

Tower,  against. 

NOT  VOTING-4 

Baker  Hawkins  Williams 

Goldwater 

So  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  20  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote.  Mr.  President. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  request  for  a  period  for 
routine  morning  business.  I  do  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  routine  morning  business 
for  the  next  15  minutes,  during  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  to  exceed 
2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  some  remarks  that  are  going 
to  take  a  little  longer  than  2  minutes. 
I  can  do  it  in  this  period  or  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  wish,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, Mr.  President,  I  amend  that 
request  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  routine 
morning  business  to  expire  at  2:45 
p.m.,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIDEL  CASTRO;  A  CONTINUING 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  af- 
fairs of  state  as  in  human  affairs,  we 
tend  with  the  passage  of  time  to  learn 
to  live  with  a  situation  no  matter  how 
abhorrent  and  dangerous  that  situa- 
tion may  be.  We  can  become  compla- 
cent and  even  tolerant  of  the  status 
quo.  At  times  the  American  public  and 
the  American  Government  have 
seemed  to  fall  into  that  trap  with  re- 
spect to  the  Castro  dictatorship  in 
Cuba. 

It  has  been  23  years  since  Castro  im- 
posed his  rule  on  Cuba.  During  that 
time,  Castro,  hand-in-glove  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  worked  consistently 
and  with  some  success  in  steadfast  op- 
position to  the  policies  and  efforts  of 
the  United  States.  The  Castro  govern- 
ment, overtly  or  covertly,  has  re- 
mained in  the  forefront  of  the  world's 
troublemakers  and  has  indeed  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Not  only  has 
he  enslaved  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
wreaked  economic  ruin  on  that  nation 
but  the  Castro  regime  has  played  a 
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leading  role  around  the  world  in  fo- 
menting armed  conflict  and  terrorism. 
Yet,  because  Castro  and  his  activi- 
ties have  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
it  is  all  somehow  old  news.  Some 
people  are  simply  no  longer  interested 
in  the  fact  of  a  lawless  regime  90  miles 
from  our  shores.  Others  see  Castro  as 
merely  an  irritant;  a  thorn  in  our  side 
not  worthy  of  a  great  deal  of  consider- 
ation. Still  others  would  even  maintain 
that  Castro  has  moderated  over  the 
years  and  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  normalize  relations 
with  Cuba. 

These  viewpoints  are.  at  best,  naive 
and  fail  to  recognize  the  present  reali- 
ty of  Cuba  and  the  threat  it  repre- 
sents. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
Cuba,  while  a  relatively  small  nation, 
is  a  significant  military  power.  Sup- 
plied and  bankrolled  by  the  Soviets, 
Cuba  is  well-armed  and  disposed  to  use 
those  arms.  Cuban  armed  forces  are 
the  largest  in  Latin  America,  except 
for  Brazil,  which  has  12  times  the  pop- 
ulation. Cuba  has  225,000  people  in 
the  armed  forces,  plus  several  hundred 
thousand  in  paramilitary  organiza- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union's  military 
transfers  have  given  them  mobility 
and  the  capacity  to  project  armed 
forces  beyond  Cuba's  shores.  It  has 
the  potential  to  mount  and  sustain 
military  operations  throughout  the 
Caribbean  and  the  northern  tip  of 
Latin  America.  In  short,  Cuba  repre- 
sents a  serious  problem  for  the  United 
States  of  growing  magnitude. 

I  am  convinced  that  Castro  is  not 
moderating  or  curtailing  his  violent, 
destructive  actions  in  any  way. 
Rather,  the  evidence  becomes  clearer 
and  clearer  that  Castro  is  intensifying 
his  efforts  and  enlarging  his  role  as 
the  stalking  horse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  disturbing  and— I 
can  think  of  no  other  word— evil 
nature  of  the  Castro  threat  is  vividly 
illustrated  by  new  revelations  indicat- 
ing the  active  participation  of  the 
Cuban  Government  in  organized  drug- 
smuggling  activities.  The  complete 
story  is  not  yet  known  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigation  will  soon  be  undertak- 
ing an  effort  to  bring  the  entire  story 
to  light.  But  enough  is  now  known  and 
confirmed  to  show  that  the  Cuban 
Government  itself  is  now  in  a  partner- 
ship with  the  worst  criminal  element 
to  facilitate  the  smuggling  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States. 

This  Nation  has  faced  and  continues 
to  face  an  overwhelming  crisis  with  re- 
spect to  the  flow  of  illicit  narcotics 
into  our  country. >  These  drugs  poison 
our  population  and  have  spurred  a  re- 
surgence of  criminal  activity  so  wide- 
scale  it  is  difficult  to  fully  compre- 
hend. My  State  of  Florida  is  experi- 
encing a  crime  wave  that  threatens 
the  social  structure,  the  economy,  and 
every  individual  who  lives  there.  The 


key  element  in  this  surge  of  crime  and 
corruption  has  been  the  drug  trade 
with  its  billions  in  profits  and  ruthless 
violence. 

I,  and  other  Members  of  this  body, 
have  been  searching  for  ways  to 
combat  the  narcotics  trade;  looking  for 
every  resource  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  might  contribute  to  a  more 
effective  drug  law  enforcement  effort. 
Now  we  come  to  find  that  another  gov- 
ernment, if  one  can  use  that  term  for 
the  Castro  regime,  is  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  drug  traffickers.  We  find  that 
Cuba  has  entered  into  a  cynical  bar- 
gain with  the  drug  merchants. 

The  State  Department  has  con- 
firmed that  Cuba  is  giving  sanctuary 
to  drug-smuggling  ships  for  refueling 
and  maintenance.  It  is  allowing 
mother  ships,  laden  with  illegal  drugs 
from  Latin  America,  to  operate  within 
Cuban  waters  while  unloading  onto 
smaller  vessels  for  drug  runs  into  Flor- 
ida. In  return,  the  drug  dealers  are 
transporting  Cuban  arms  and  money 
to  aid  guerrilla  operations. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  that  is 
nothing  short  of  diabolical.  In  the 
thrust  of  one  operation,  Castro  is  able 
to  strike  viciously  at  U.S.  society  by 
aiding  the  drug  traffickers  to  spread 
their  poison  and,  in  turn,  use  the 
smugglers  to  help  arm  and  fund  insur- 
rection and  terrorism.  The  sheer  ef- 
frontery and  total  disregard  for  the 
dictates  of  international  law  would  be 
shocking  if  it  were  not  so  consistent 
with  the  Castro  pattern  of  behavior. 

As  profoundly  disturbing  as  these 
revelations  are,  they  merely  build  on 
the  record  of  international  crimes  by 
this  outlaw  regime.  For  over  20  years, 
Castro  has  sought  to  promote  violence 
and  destabilize  other  nations.  Cuba 
has  been  the  armed  surrogate  and  the 
agent  of  terrorism  for  the  Soviet 
Union  throughout  the  world. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  these  ac- 
tivities have  reached  a  new  level  of  in- 
tensity. The  investment  of  time,  man- 
power, energy,  and  Soviet  money  is 
staggering.  In  the  mid-1970's,  Cuba 
turned  to  direct  intervention  in  Africa. 
To  this  day.  Cuba's  military  and  politi- 
cal activities  in  Africa  are  major  and 
range  throughout  the  continent.  Cuba 
still  maintains  large  armed  contin- 
gents in  Angola  and  Ethiopia  to  do  the 
Soviets'  bidding. 

The  African  adventures  have  been 
followed  by  a  renewed  and  full-scale 
assault  on  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
and  Latin  America.  Since  1978,  Cuba 
has  embarked  on  a  well-organized  and 
well-financed  campaign  to  incite  vio- 
lence and  armed  conflict  throughout 
the  region.  It  has  supplied  arms,  train- 
ing, and  other  forms  of  assistance  to 
aid  armed  insurgencies  in  country 
after  country.  The  State  Department 
has  documented  the  range  and  scope 
of  Cuban  involvement,  not  only  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala, but  also  in  Costa  Rica,  the  Do- 


minican Republic,  Colombia,  and 
Chile.  The  extreme  gravity  of  these 
activities  and  the  potential  conse- 
quences for  U.S.  policy  are  evident  in 
Nicaragua.  Grenada,  and  in  the  ongo- 
ing struggle  in  El  Salvador.  The  Cuban 
interference  is  having  a  devastating 
impact. 

All  indications  are  that  the  impact 
will  grow  as  the  militarization  of  Cuba 
continues  to  escalate  at  an  alarming 
rate:  1981  witnessed  the  largest 
volume  of  Soviet  military  deliveries  to 
Cuba  since  1962,  twice  that  of  1980. 
This  Tuesday.  Secretary  Haig  indicat- 
ed that  Cuba  recently  received  a 
second  squadron  of  Soviet  Mig-23  war- 
planes.  Unclear  is  whether  these  are 
models  that  can  carry  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Other  reports  disclose  that  Cuban 
airfields  now  operate  as  a  base  for 
Soviet  TU-95  bombers,  the  primary 
Soviet  heavy  bomber,  which  has  a  nu- 
clear capability. 

Some  reports  have  indicated,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Bear  is  being  used 
as  a  reconnaissance  plane.  We  know 
that  it  is  overflying  our  ships.  We 
know  that  it  is  flying  very  close  to  our 
coastline.  However,  to  say  the  Soviet 
bomber,  the  Bear,  is  a  reconnaissance 
plane  is  to  say  that  the  B-52  would  be 
primarily  a  reconnaissance  plane. 

These  reports  raise  disturbing  ques- 
tions about  the  potential  use  of  these 
armaments  and  aircraft.  Clearly  at 
issue  is  whether  Cuba  is  building  an 
offensive  capability  in  violation  of  the 
United  States-Soviet  agreement  fol- 
lowing the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  agreements  are 
being  violated.  Do  not  the  Mig-23's 
and  the  Soviet  Bears  constitute  viola- 
tions? The  Senate  must  be  informed  as 
to  the  complete  contents  of  the  1962 
agreements  and  whether  violations  are 
occurring. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
hibition against  having  weapons  that 
have  an  offensive  capability,  that 
being  a  part  of  the  1962  agreements 
after  the  missile  crisis,  there  was  an- 
other provision  that  was  widely  dis- 
cussed. It  was  that  Cuba  would  not  be 
used  to  foment  revolution  and  armed 
conflicts  in  other  countries.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  a  breach  than 
what  Cuba  has  been  doing  in  regard  to 
insurgent  actitivies,  the  fomenting  of 
revolution,  the  furnishing  of  arms  and 
supplies,  and  the  training  of  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  Cuba's  reckless  and 
provacative  behavior,  which  appears 
to  know  no  limit,  mandates  that  the 
Cuba  problem  be  brought  to  the  fore- 
front of  our  foreign  policy  agenda.  Its 
illegal  activities  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked.  As  past  experi- 
ence dictates,  there  are  nb  easy  an- 
swers with  Cuba.  For  over  20  years,  we 
have  struggled  with  this  dilemma  and 
the  administration  faces  an  extremely 
difficult  challenge.  But  past  experi- 
ence also  shows  that  only  a  position  of 
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strength  and  firmness  of  purposes  will 
work  to  curtail  Cuba.  Somehow,  we 
must  make  Cuba  understand  that  we 
will  extract  a  heavy  price  if  it  contin- 
ues on  its  present  course.  Cuba  must 
understand  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
its  participation  in  criminal  activitiy 
directed  at  our  very  social  fabric.  I  am 
glad  the  administration  is  sounding 
the  alarm  about  Cuba.  I  hope  we  will 
see  realistic  and  effective  action  to 
back  up  those  words  of  alarm. 

Mr.  President,  another  thing  that 
must  be  noted  is  the  situation  with  the 
refugees  who  were  sent  out  from 
Mariel.  We  know  some  were  criminals. 
Some  were  mentally  ill  and  some  were 
emptied  out  of  institutions.  Others 
were  simply  poor  people,  people  who 
were  unemployed. 

But  we  also  know  that  some  of  them 
were  provocative  agents;  and  as  they 
have  come  to  our  country,  they  have 
been  trying  to  stir  up  discord.  They 
have  been  trying  to  foment  strife  in 
our  country. 

This  is  one  more  evidence  of  what 
Castro  has  been  trying  to  do  and  what 
he  continues  to  do  and  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  caimot  tolerate  any 
longer. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  knowledgeable  colleague  from 
Florida  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  more  Senators  were  present.  I  am 
in  no  wise  critical  of  the  absence  of 
Senators  from  this  Chamber.  They  are 
at  work  elsewhere.  The  Senator  who 
has  been  speaking,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  who  is  now  com- 
mending his  colleague,  for  what  he 
has  spoken  understand  that.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  give  not  only  a  careful 
reading,  but  also  a  factual  understand- 
ing, of  the  reality  of  the  words  that 
our  colleague  has  addressed  not  only 
to  the  Members  of  Congress,  but  also 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  have  known  of  the  Senator's  com- 
mitment in  this  critical  problem  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  I  have  recognized 
his  efforts  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  his  constituents  within  the  State  of 
Florida  and  to  men  and  women  in 
other  States,  of  the  appalling  situation 
which  we  continue  to  tolerate,  if  that 
is  the  word,  in  reference  to  Cuba  in  re- 
lationship to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  well  remember  that  day  when 
Castro  came  into  this  Chamber  and 
was  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  and,  with  wide-spreading  hands. 
he  declared:  "We  come  as  your  friends. 
We  are  your  friends." 

Twenty  years  come  and  go.  and  that 
promised  friendship  between  the 
Cuban  regime  of  Castro  and  the  Sovi- 
ets who  work  with  him.  has  never  been 
exhibited  insofar  as  I  know  even  in 
one  iota.  The  conditions  worsen.  There 


is  a  tragic  relationship  that  is  fester- 
ing between  Cuba  as  it  relates  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  well- 
being  not  only  of  our  own  people  but 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world. 

I  hope  that  through  the  media,  the 
Senator's  words  will  be  carried  to  the 
public,  to  men  and  women  who  are  not 
only  intensely  interested  in  the  validi- 
ty of  the  truth  that  the  Senator 
speaks,  but  of  the  need  now  to  have 
affirmative  action  programs  of  many 
types  to  cause  Castro  if  possible,  and 
those  who  join  with  him,  to  realize 
that  we  no  longer  will  take  a  passive 
position  in  reference  to  these  viola- 
tions. We  will  stand  together.  We  will 
move  together.  We  will  do  what  is  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  well  being  of  our  own  people 
and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  kind  remarks  and  also  for  the 
cogent  observations  that  he  had  made. 

I  well  remember  that  he  has  been 
one  that  has  been  following  this  situa- 
tion over  a  niunber  of  years  and  has 
attempted  to  raise  his  voice  many 
times  to  warn  this  country  and  to 
warn  the  Senate  of  the  potential  dan- 
gers. 

I  also  wish  not  to  let  this  opportuni- 
ty to  go  by  without  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  also 
been  tremendously  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  that  have  been  visited  on  my 
State  by  the  refugees  who  have  fled 
from  Cuba  seeking  freedom.  Florida  is 
the  closest  point  to  their  homeland.  It 
has  a  similar  climate.  It  also  became 
an  area  where  they  can  find  a  cultural 
heritage  and  family  connections.  And, 
of  course,  they  have  worked  very  hard 
in  my  State  and  in  the  main  have  as- 
similated themselves  very  well. 

Up  until  the  Mariel  boatlift  we  were 
reducing  the  number  of  refugees 
added.  The  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia has  always  been  helpful  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  my  State. 
The  problems  are  not  of  our  making. 
We  did  not  develop  the  policy.  It  was 
the  national  policy  or  absence  of  na- 
tional policy  that  caused  this  to  come 
about.  Yet  continually  Florida  and  the 
local  government  of  south  Florida 
have  had  to  carry  a  very  severe  burden 
in  trying  to  help  these  people  get  their 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  then  after  the 
Mariel  boatlift  it  has  all  started  over 
again. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  whole 
delegation  from  Florida  have  is  that 
every  day  further  away  from  the 
Mariel  experience  the  tendency  is  to 
say:  "Well  that  is  your  problem  down 
there.  You  all  handle  it." 

But  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  always  recognized  that  it  was  a  na- 
tional problem  and  he  has  been  very 
sympathetic  in  that  regard.  I  thank 
him  for  it. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONFERENCE  ON 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  there  was  a  conference 
on  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  attended  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  at  which  time 
a  number  of  useful  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence in  my  opinion  was  the  speech 
made  by  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar  Association.  Robert  M. 
Landis  who.  coincidentally,  was  my 
partner  when  I  was  in  the  practice  of 
law  with  Dechert  Price  &  Rhoads  in 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Landis  made  a 
speech  on  a  subject  which  is  especially 
timely  today  and  that  involves  the 
effort  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  on  a  variety  of  issues 
including  busing,  a  subject  upon  which 
this  body  voted  a  few  moments  ago. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Landis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Robert  M.  Landi^ 

The  97th  Congress  now  has  before  it  more 
than  thirty  bills  designed  to  curtail  the  ju- 
risdiction and  remedial  powers  of  the  feder- 
al courts  in  federal  constitutional  cases.  The 
bills  focus  on  substantive  issues  that  are  po- 
litically sensitive:  prayer  in  public  buildings; 
methods  of  achieving  school  desegregation: 
abortion;  and  sex  discrimination  in  the 
armed  forces.  Their  purpose,  as  their  spon- 
sors bluntly  proclaim,  is  to  "be  a  healthful 
corrective  to  further  excesses  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,"  to  teach  the  Court  "a  salu- 
tary lesson  so  that  future  excursions  by  the 
Court  beyond  its  proper  bounds  would  be 
avoided." 

All  of  the  bills  would  place  restrictions  on 
the  lower  federal  courts:  most  would  affect 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  some  would  completely  remove  feder- 
al court  jurisdiction  over  particular  subjects; 
and  some  of  the  bills  dealing  only  with 
remedy  are  so  broad  they  would  effectively 
preclude  all  federal  court  review  of  the  sub- 
stantive areas  involved. 

This  array  of  legislation,  generated,  as 
Senator  Hatch  claims,  by  "substantial  con- 
stituencies" who  oppose  particular  constitu- 
tional rulings  is  a  nearly  unprecedented  at- 
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tempt  to  circumvent  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards provided  by  the  amendment  proce- 
dures. Those  procedures,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  state  legislatures,  and  subject  to  re- 
quirements of  concurrence  by  extraordinary 
majorities,  would  be  bypassed  through  ordi- 
nary statutes  purporting  to  limit  federal 
court  jurisdiction  enacted  by  a  mere  majori- 
ty of  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  is  an  alarming  challenge;  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  separation  of  powers; 
to  the  application  of  the  supremacy  clause; 
and  to  the  precious  historical  tradition  in 
the  United  States  of  elaborating  and  enforc- 
ing constitutional  provisions  through  an  in- 
dependent judiciary,  a  practice  sanctioned 
since  Marbury  v.  Madison.  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch) 
137  (1803).  This  legislative  incursion  of  the 
federal  judiciary  may  be  the  gravest  threat 
to  its  independence  and  to  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  since  the  court  packing 
plan  in  1937. 

On  this  venerated  100th  anniversary, 
listen  to  the  overtones  of  President  FYank- 
lin  D.  Roosevelt's  court-packing  Fireside 
chat: 

"I  am  in  favor  of  action  through  legisla- 
tion: 

"First,  because  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
passed  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

"Second,  because  it  will  provide  a  re- 
invigorated  .  .  .  Judiciary  necessary  to  fur- 
nish quicker  and  cheaper  justice  from 
bottom  to  top. 

"Third,  because  it  will  provide  a  series  of 
Federal  Courts  willing  to  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution as  written,  and  unwilling  to  assert 
legislative  powers  by  writing  into  it  their 
own  political  .  .  .  policies. 

.  .  The  balance  of  power  between  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  been  tipped  out  of  balance  by  the 
Courts  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  high 
purposes  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  restore  that  balance." 

These  words  were  spoken  on  March  9, 
1937.  They  will  surely  echo  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  next  Tuesday  in  the  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  scholarly  debate. 
The  peril  of  abstract  debate  on  questions  of 
constitutional  power  is  that  it  leads  no- 
where. We  heard  the  parade  of  constitution- 
al scholars  last  summer  in  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. Some  of  them  upheld  Professor  Hart's 
famous  structural  hypothesis  of  the  essen- 
tial role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  consti- 
tutional plan;  others  questioned  its  histori- 
cal assumptions.  Some  of  them,  like  my 
friend.  Professor  Charles  Rice,  advocated 
facile  experimentation  with  statutory  juris- 
dictional withdrawal;  others  found  this  ab- 
horrent. Some  of  them  thought  Congress 
can  do  almost  anything  it  wants  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  lower  federal  courts  or  even 
to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  others  found  such  power  bound  by 
external  and  internal  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

If  there  was  any  consensus  at  all.  it  was  on 
these  two  points:  that  so  long  as  federal 
courts  have  federal  question  jurisdiction, 
they  always  have  the  power  to  decide  the 
constitutionality  of  any  congressional  juris- 
diction limitation;  and  that  the  senators  and 
representatives  were  treading  on  treacher- 
ous grounds  of  sociaj  policy  as  they  ven- 
tured over  this  constitutional  terrain. 

It  is  time  now  to  look  hard  at  the  princi- 
ples that  are  at  risk  in  this  elemental  strug- 
gle. 

The  policy  reasons  for  resisting  this  legis- 
lation are  compelling:  First,  the  proposals 
seek  to  circumvent  the  established  amend- 


ment procedures  with  their  extraordinary 
safeguards  for  changing  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Second,  the  premise  of  the 
legislation  is  pernicious,  that  state  courts 
and  state  judges  will  be  less  hospitable  to 
existing  constitutional  precedent  and  more 
likely  to  respond  to  popular  notions  of  con- 
stitutional rights  because  they  are  more  ac- 
countable to  citizens  who  elect  them.  Third, 
transient  and  vagrant  interpretations  of 
constitutional  law  would  spread  among  the 
fifty  states  without  the  unifying  values  of 
one  Supreme  Court  exercising  the  tradition- 
al powers  under  Article  III,  undergirded  by 
the  Supremacy  clause  of  Article  VI.  Fourth, 
and  most  alarming,  once  let  loose  upon  un- 
popular interpretations  of  constitutional 
rights,  this  process  of  jurisdictional  gerry- 
mandering may  not  be  contained. 

It  was  this  portent  that  prompted  Fred  W. 
PYiendly  in  Chicago  last  week  to  sound  an 
alarm  of  the  peril  to  the  press  in  these 
words;  "The  public  and  the  media, "  he  said, 
"must  be  made  aware  that  once  the  flood- 
gates are  opened,  all  of  our  liberties  and 
rights  can  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  Pressure 
will  grow  to  withdraw  jurisdiction  ever>' 
time  a  lobby  group  receives  what  it  per- 
ceives to  be  an  adverse  ruling  [from  the  fed- 
eral courtsl.  For  the  media,  this  means  that 
the  First  Amendment  is  also  subject  to  con- 
gressional mutation." 

Friendly  sketched  a  plausible  scenario, 
tracking  the  history  of  Near  v.  Minnesota, 
in  which  a  state  enacts  a  Public  Nuisance 
Law,  decreeing  that  a  newspaper  or  broad- 
caster which  twice  suffers  a  final  judgment 
for  libel,  published  with  knowledge  or  with 
reckless  disregard  that  it  was  false,  is  guilty 
of  a  public  nuisance  and  may  be  enjoined 
from  publication  within  the  state.  A  news- 
paper loses  two  cases  in  the  statutory  period 
and  is  enjoined.  The  appellate  courts  of  the 
state  uphold  the  injimction,  declaring  the 
Public  Nuisance  Law  constitutional.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  grants  certio- 
rari and  strikes  down  the  state  Public  Nui- 
sance Law  as  unconstitutional,  as  it  did  in 
the  historic  Sear  case. 

The  majority  whip  of  the  Senate,  who 
cames  from  thL.t  state  and  voted  for  judicial 
preclusion  statutes  like  these,  introduces  a 
bill  "to  teach  the  court  a  lesson,"  a  bill 
which  delcares  that  neither  the  Supreme 
Court  nor  any  other  federal  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  any  such  case.  The 
bill  passes;  the  state  re-enacts  the  Public 
Nuisance  Law;  the  newspaper  Is  enjoined 
from  publication  and  the  newspaper  carries 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  landmark  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  the  act  precluding  the 
high  court  from  jurisdiction  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Friendly  foresees  such  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  as  '"a  national  tragedy  of  the 
most  radical  implications  ...  a  constitution- 
al gridlock,"  as  he  calls  it. 

If  this  scenario  sounds  fanciful,  who  could 
have  foreseen  the  deluge  of  legislation 
poured  into  the  Congress  last  year  with 
these  draconian  measures  to  carve  up  to  ju- 
risdiction of  the  federal  courts? 

But  if  it  is  said  that  all  Congress  is  doing 
here  is  legislating  on  remedies,  not  jurisdic- 
tion, let  us  look  more  closely  at  what  some 
of  this  remedial  legislation  really  does. 

The  beguiling  notion  inherent  in  Congres- 
sional freedom  of  choice  in  fashioning  reme- 
dies for  violations  of  federal  law  has  its  own 
constitutional  infirmities.  The  right  to  a  ju- 
dicial hearing  in  a  school  desegregation  case 
is  meaningless  unless  the  court  is  empow- 
ered to  grant  reasonably  effective  relief.  De- 
nying to  the  federal  judiciary  all  reasonably 


effective  remedies  is  as  fatal  to  litigant  in 
vindicating  his  constitutional  rights  as  is  de- 
nying the  litigant  a  judicial  forum  at  all. 

While  the  present  proposals  might  leave 
state  courts  nominally  free  to  fashion  relief 
for  constitutional  wrongs,  any  defendant  in 
a  state  court  action  can  thwart  the  state 
court  remedy  by  removal  to  the  federal 
court.  Armed  with  the  power  of  removal,  de- 
fendants will  expliot  the  federal  judicial  im- 
potence. This  is  what  happened  to  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act's  ban  on  federal  anti- 
strike  injunctions  and  promoted  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  shut  off  that  route  to  eva- 
sion. When  the  Congress  fatally  inhibits  the 
federal  court's  power  to  grant  a  crucial 
remedy,  it  denies  that  remedy  effectively. 

Beyond  this,  the  selective  deprivation  of 
effective  remedies,  as  in  school  desegrega- 
tion cases,  or  public  prayer  cases  or  abortion 
cases,  besides  creating  a  political  climate 
hostile  to  those  constitutional  rights,  runs 
athwart  of  the  constitutional  objection  that 
Congress  cannot  proclaim  outcome  determi- 
nation: giving  the  federal  courts  jurisdiction 
to  adjudicate  cases  while  directing  them  to 
reach  a  particular  result.  That  is  what 
United  States  v.  Klein,  was  all  about.  "What 
is  this,"  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  law 
it  held  unconstitutiotud  in  that  case,  "but  to 
prescribe  a  rule  for  the  decisions  of  a  cause 
in  a  particular  way? 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  should  divide 
conservatives  and  liberals  or  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  It  should  not  divide  those  who 
support  or  disagree  with  one  or  another 
constitutional  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  issue  at  stake  is  our  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  plan,  the  basic  allocation 
of  powers  in  our  political  system. 

From  its  earliest  decisions  the  Supreme 
Court  has  explicitly  recognized  that  its  in- 
dispensable function  under  the  Constitution 
is  to  resolve  conflicting  interpretations  of 
federal  law  and  legislative  power  under  the 
Constitution  and  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  that  law  when  it  conflicts  with  state  law 
or  is  challenged  by  state  authority. 

Tampering  with  this  fundamental  respon- 
sibility as  a  political  expedient  to  satisfy 
popular  opposition  to  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions is  a  treacherous  legislative  experi- 
ment. It  challenges  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Its  legitimacy  is  suspect.  Its  invita- 
tion to  vagrant,  disparate  constitutional  in- 
terpretations among  the  high  courts  of  the 
fifty  states  could  fragment  the  Integrity  of 
the  Constitution  that  has  bound  this  nation 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  into  a  coher- 
ent legal  establishment. 

Responsible  lawyers  and  concerned  citi- 
zens should  not  stand  silent  while  Congress 
fashions  constitutional  rights  and  remedies 
in  the  transient  image  of  what  an  imagined 
popular  majority  would  like  them  to  be  or 
reduces  the  Constitution  to  what  those  in 
power  would  like  it  to  mean. 

I  am  presenting  to  this  seminar  today  the 
formal  statement  of  position  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Trial  Lawyers  declaring  its 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  Hardly  a  band 
of  hot-eyed  zealots,  these  leading  trial  law- 
yers of  the  country  have  expressed  the  con- 
cerns of  responsible  lawyers  and  citizens  ev- 
erywhere when  we  said: 

'"Curtailment  of  federal  judicial  authority 
in  federal  cases  would  undermine  the  con- 
sistency, predictability,  and  supremacy  of 
federal  constitutional  law.  .  . 

"The  doors  of  the  federal  courts  must 
remain  open  to  litigants  whose  claims  arise 
out  of  the  federal  Constitution.  .  .  The  issue 
at  stake  is  our  fundamental  constitutional 
plan,  the  basic  allocation  of  powers  in  our 
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political  system.  Preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  federal  judiciary  is  essen- 
tial to  the  principle  of  separation  of  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  Judicial  powers." 

Congressional  forbearance  in  the  past, 
supported  by  a  Department  of  Justice  with 
allegiance  to  the  established  processes  of 
the  federal  judicial  system,  has  avoided  a 
constitutional  confrontation  l)etween  the 
federal  courts  and  the  Congress  over  legisla- 
tive efforts  to  gut  the  capacity  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  lower  federal  courts  to 
preserve  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  federal 
law. 

Let  us  here  work  together  to  accomplish 
such  forbearance. 

If  there  is  one  thing  worse  than  being  wise 
after  the  event,  it  is  being  courageous  after 
the  danger  is  past. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  There  was  at  the 
same  time  presented  at  the  conference 
the  statement  of  the  American  College 
of  Trial  Lawyers  on  pending  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  the  lower  Federal  courts.  I  simi- 
larly ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  this  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemekt  or  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers 

The  97th  Congress  now  has  before  it  more 
than  thirty  bills  designed  to  curtail  the  ju- 
risdiction and  remedial  powers  of  the  feder- 
al courts  in  federal  constitutional  cases.  The 
bills  focus  on  substantive  issues  that  are  po- 
litically sensitive:  prayer  in  public  buildings; 
methods  of  achieving  school  desegregation; 
abortion;  and  sex  discrimination  in  the 
armed  forces.  Their  purpose,  as  their  spon- 
sors acknowledge,  is  to  "be  a  healthful  cor- 
rective to  further  excesses  by  the  Supreme 
Court,"  to  teach  the  Court  "a  salutary 
lesson  so  that  future  excursions  by  the 
Court  tieyond  its  proper  bounds  would  be 
avoided." 

All  of  the  bills  would  place  restrictions  on 
the  lower  federal  courts;  most  would  affect 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  some  would  completely  remove  feder- 
al court  Jurisdiction  over  particular  subjects; 
and  some  of  the  bills  dealing  only  with 
remedy  are  so  broad  they  would  effectively 
preclude  all  federal  court  review  of  the  sub- 
stantive areas  involved. 

The  bills  attempting  to  limit  federal  court 
rulings  on  questions  of  prayer  in  public 
schools  and  public  buildings  generally  pro- 
vide that  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor 
the  District  Courts  would  have  Jurisdiction 
to  hear  any  case  arising  out  of  a  state  law  or 
regulation  relating  to  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools  or  buildings.  They  would 
simply  withdraw  jurisdiction  of  this  subject 
matter  from  the  lower  federal  courts  and 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  bills  relating  to  school  desegregation 
generally  seek  to  limit  remedies  available  to 
the  federal  courts  rather  than  to  remove 
them  from  the  courts'  Jurisdiction  entirely. 
Although  dealing  with  remedy,  some  of 
them  have  such  broad  prohibitions  that 
they  are  essentially  denials  of  the  courts'  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  abortion  bills  are  largely  like  the 
school  desegregation  bills,  purporting  to 
limit  remedies  rather  than  jurisdiction,  al- 
though one  of  them  withdraws  jurisdiction 
from  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  over  any  case  arising  out  of  a 


state  law  relating  to  abortion.  Some  abor- 
tion bills  invoke  the  power  given  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  pre- 
vent deprivation  of  life  without  due  process 
of  law:  they  purport  to  redefine  when 
human  life  exists,  declaring  that  it  begins  at 
conception. 

Alinough  the  various  bills  do  not  present 
identical  constitutional  and  policy  problems, 
they  share  a  common  purpose.  All  attempt, 
by  ordinary  legislation,  to  control  or  influ- 
ence the  substantive  interpretation  of  Fed- 
eral constitutional  provisions.  The  conse- 
quences are  clear  and  disturbing.  The  bills 
would  permit  constitutional  changes  with- 
out following  the  amendment  procedures 
detailed  in  the  Constitution.  They  would 
fundamentally  alter  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  the  178-year-old  American  doctrine 
of  judicial  review.  And  they  would  have  far 
reaching  and  disruptive  effects  on  the 
American  political  system. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  embodies 
what  may  well  be  the  most  distinctive 
aspect  of  the  American  political  system.  It 
reflects  the  FYamers'  view  that  ordinary  leg- 
islation should  never  be  used  to  change  the 
substance  of  the  Constitution.  It  permits 
Congress  to  initiate  constitutional  changes 
only  by  two-thirds  votes  of  both  Houses, 
and  even  then  requires  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  This  process  is  delib- 
erately intended  to  take  substantive  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  mere  legislative  enactment— to 
protect  against  transitory  simple-majority 
excesses.  A  great  strength  of  the  American 
political  system,  in  comparison  with  the  par- 
liamentary democracies  of  Europe,  has  been 
precisely  in  the  gradual  and  deliberative 
character  of  constitutional  changes. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  federal  courts  'to 
decide  on  the  [federal]  rights  of  individ- 
uals,"  and  "It  is  emphatically  the  province 
and  duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  say 
what  the  law  is".  Marbury  v.  Madison.  1 
Cranch  (5  U.S.)  137  (1803).  That  is  nowhere 
more  true  than  with  respect  to  the  Consti- 
tution. The  federal  judiciary  is  the  "living 
voice  of  the  Constitution. " '  Once  a  federal 
court  has  interpreted  the  Constitution  in  a 
particular  case,  the  rights  and  duties  de- 
clared may  thereafter  be  altered  only  if  the 
decision  is  Judicially  overruled  or  by  a  perti- 
nent constitutional  amendment. 

The  bills  in  question  would  establish  as  a 
governing  principle  of  our  political  system 
that  the  final  word  on  constitutional  inter- 
pretation is  the  word  of  a  bare  majority  of 
Congress.  If  that  principle  were  to  prevail, 
the  judiciary  would  have  no  ultimate  role  in 
constitutional  interpretation  and  thus  no 
check  on  the  other  branches  of  government. 
That  is  not  what  the  Pramers  intended. 

Curtailment  of  federal  judicial  authority 
in  federal  eases  would  undermine  the  con- 
sistency, predictability  and  supremacy  of 
federal  constitutional  law.  Leaving  the 
matter  to  the  state  courts  for  final  decision 
can  only  lead  to  national  chaos.  There  are 
few  easy  cases  in  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion, and  perhaps  even  fewer  that  can  be  de- 
cided unanimously.  Inevitably  diverging  in- 
terpretations of  federal  constitutional  rights 
by  fifty  different  jurisdictions  would  threat- 
en the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  itself.  If 
there  are  to  be  different  classes  of  constitu- 
tional rights  and  a  corresponding  division  of 
authority  between  federal  and  state  courts, 
those  differences  are  matters  of  constitu- 


'  1  Bryce.  The  American  Commonicealth  272 
il90Si,  quoted  in  Abraham,  A  Self-Infllcled 
Woi,  id,'  65  Jvdicature  179.  182(1981). 


tional    interpretation    that    should    be    de- 
clared by  constitutional  amendment. 

The  doors  of  the  federal  courts  must 
remain  open  to  litigants  whose  claims  ari.se 
out  of  the  federal  Constitution.  This  issue 
should  not  divide  conservatives  and  liberals 
or  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Nor  should 
it  divide  those  who  support  or  disagree  with 
one  or  another  constitutional  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  issue  at  stake  is 
our  fundamental  constitutional  plan,  the 
basic  allocation  of  powers  in  our  political 
system.  Preservation  of  the  independence  of 
the  federal  judiciary  is  essential  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  powers. 

Accordingly,  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers  declares  its  opposition  to  leg- 
islative curtailment  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  lower  federal  courts  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  changes  in  constitutional  law. 
Alston  Jennings, 
President,  American  College 

of  Trial  Lawyers. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  conference  also 
received  a  resolution  relating  to  pro- 
posed legislation  to  restrict  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  which 
was  passed  by  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices  which  were  assembled  coinci- 
dentally  at  the  same  time  in  Williams- 
burg. I  understand  a  copy  of  that  reso- 
lution has  already  been  inserted  in  the 
Record  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin i. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETERANS  BURIAL  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors Cranston,  DeConcini,  Matsu- 
NAGA,  and  Randolph  in  cosponsoring  S. 
2048,  a  bill  to  store  the  $300  burial 
benefit  to  destitute  wartime  veterans. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  worked  diligently  to  report 
savings  of  $110  million  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  In  deciding  where  to  recom- 
mend savings,  the  committee  placed  a 
high  priority  on  maintaining  benefits 
for  living  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

As  such,  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions the  committee  made  was  to  save 
$75  million  by  eliminating  the  $300 
burial  benefit  for  those  wartime  veter- 
ans not  in  need.  Prior  to  this  time,  any 
wartime  veteran,  regardless  of  need, 
was  eligible  to  receive  the  benefit.  To 
insure  that  indigent  veterans  re- 
mained eligible,  the  committee  recom- 
mended, and  the  Senate  approved,  a 
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provision  requiring  the  VA  to  conduct 
an  "income-eligible"  test  in  determin- 
ing eligibility.  Under  this  test,  a  war- 
time veteran  who  was  either  in  receipt 
of,  or  eligible  to  be  in  receipt  of,  a  VA 
pension  would  still  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  burial  benefit. 

This  provision  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference with  the  House,  however, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  involved  in  deter- 
mining the  income  eligibility  of  each 
veteran  on  a  case-by-case  basis  would 
far  exceed  the  total  amount  of  bene- 
fits paid.  As  a  result,  current  law  limits 
the  burial  benefit  to  those  wartime 
veterans  who,  at  the  time  of  death, 
were  in  receipt  of  either  VA  service- 
connected  disability  compensation  or  a 
VA  pension. 

Since  this  provision  went  into  effect 
on  September  30,  1981,  there  have 
been  numerous  reports  of  indigent 
wartime  veterans  not  being  able  to  re- 
ceive a  proper  funeral,  simply  because 
they  were  not  in  receipt  of  a  VA  pen- 
sion when  they  passed  away.  Clearly, 
this  was  not  the  intent  of  either  the 
committee  or  the  Senate  when  it 
passed  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  last  summer. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  never  fully 
repay  those  wartime  veterans  who 
risked  their  lives  to  defend  the  ideals 
of  this  great  country.  I  believe,  the 
very  least  we  can  do.  is  insure  that 
these  veterans  receive  a  decent  burial. 

This  bill  would  insure  that  indigent 
veterans  receive  a  proper  burial  and 
would  avoid  the  problem  of  the 
"income-eligible  "  test  mentioned  earli- 
er by  providing  that  a  wartime  veteran 
be  (leemed  to  be  in  receipt  of  a  VA 
pension  at  the  time  nf  death  provided 
that:  no  next  of  kin  claims  the  body;  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  burial  of  the  vet- 
eran; and.  sufficient  funds  do  not 
exist,  other  than  from  the  State,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  burial.  In  such 
cases,  the  lesser  of  $300  or  the  actual 
expense  incurred  will  be  paid  to  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  which  as- 
sumed responsibility.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  be  retroactive  to  September 
30,  1981. 

Although  no  comprehensive  cost  es- 
timates have  been  developed,  S.  2048 
would  address  this  problem  for  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  $75  million 
needed  to  completely  restore  the  bene- 
fit. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill 
would  address  a  gross  injustice  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner— and  at  a 
minimum  cost.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
bill  and  to  work  to  insure  its  swift  pas- 
sage. > 


JOB  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  harshest,  and  most  unwise,  of 
the  recent  budget  cuts  was  the  crip- 


pling blow  dealt  by  the  December  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  Job  Services  of- 
fices nationwide.  At  a  time  when  more 
than  9  million  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed—and millions  more  are  so  dis- 
couraged that  they  are  no  longer  seek- 
ing work— the  forced  closures  of  1,000 
Job  Services  offices  nationwide  is  un- 
conscionable. 

The  primary  function  of  Job  Serv- 
ices offices  is  job  placement.  Cutbacks 
impact  on  both  job  applicants  and  em- 
ployers. In  Maine  more  than  50  of  the 
State's  largest  employers  use  Job  Serv- 
ices as  their  exclusive  recruiting  agent. 
Many  smaller  businesses  that  cannot 
afford  extensive  personnel  depart- 
ments rely  heavily  on  Job  Services  to 
find  qualified  employees.  Maine  Job 
Services  placed  24,000  job  applicants 
in  productive  employment  last  year. 

Of  these  24.000  many  were  receiving 
unemployment  benefits.  Placing  these 
individuals  in  jobs  reduced  the  cost  of 
unemployment  insurance  far  in  excess 
of  the  operational  cost  of  Job  Services. 
Is  the  layoff  of  64  more  Maine  Job 
Services  employees  cost-efficient  gov- 
ernment? Of  course  not.  People  put 
back  to  work  are  not  only  not  drawing 
unemployment  insurance  but  they  are 
paying  income  tax  dollars  back  to  the 
Government. 

And  what  about  job  seekers  in  our 
rural  areas?  Many  of  the  14  Job  Serv- 
ices offices  that  may  be  forced  to  close 
in  Maine  are  located  in  our  rural  areas 
where  unemployment  is  often  the 
highest.  Job  seekers  in  these  areas  will 
be  even  more  hard  pressed  to  find  pro- 
ductive employment  if  we  allow  these 
closings  to  occur. 

Revenues  coming  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  decline  as  unemployment 
rises.  President  Reagan  has  explained 
his  record  budget  deficits  by  noting 
that  a  1-percent  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment puts  the  Government  $25  billion 
further  in  the  red.  As  we  face  record 
deficits,  can  we  really  afford  to  aban- 
don one  of  the  few  methods  we  have 
to  put  people  back  to  work? 

Apparently,  President  Reagan 
thought  so.  His  proposed  funding 
level,  contained  in  the  December  15 
continuing  resolution,  cut  $264  million 
from  the  administrative  expense  ac- 
count for  both  employment  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  activities.  Eighty 
percent  of  that  cut— $210  million— was 
earmarked  for  employment  services. 
During  the  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution  assurances  were  given  that 
layoffs  would  not  result  from  these  re- 
duced spending  levels.  The  administra- 
tion promised  a  supplemental  budget 
request  if  their  calculations  proved  in- 
correct and  layoffs  became  necessary. 

And  what  happened?  The  funding 
level  for  Job  Services  proved  woefully 
inadequate.  Job  Services  employees 
were  laid  off  and  Job  Ser\'ices  offices 
were  closed  all  across  the  Nation.  The 
administration  sat  idly  by. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  restore  that  $210  million  immedi- 
ately. We  must  remove  the  dark  cloud 
from  over  the  head  of  the  dedicated 
Job  Services  employees  whose  jobs  are 
threatened.  We  must  offer  the  unem- 
ployed our  assistance  in  getting  them 
back  to  work.  We  must  assist  the  be- 
leaguered small  businessman,  strug- 
gling to  survive  in  a  hostile  economy, 
in  finding  qualified  employees  to  fill 
his  open  positions. 

I  was  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  suitable  appropria- 
tions bill  to  restore  funding  for  Job 
Services.  It  now  appears  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  391  will  accomplish 
my  objectives.  This  funding  measure  is 
now  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  with  belated  administra- 
tion support. 

I  urge  the  leadership  to  insure 
prompt  consideration  of  this  bill  and  I 
implore  my  colleagues  to  offer  their 
full  support  in  its  passage. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RAILROAD  SAFETY 
ACT-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  108 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  (45  U.S.C.  421  et  seq.)  as  required 
by  that  Act.  This  report  was  prepared 
in  accordance  with  Section  211  of  the 
Act  and  covers  calendar  year  1980.  pre- 
ceding my  term  of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  4,  1982. 
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BILL  HELD  AT  DESK— H.R.  5379 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
5379)  to  amend  Public  Law  97-76  to 
extend  the  period  during  which  au- 
thorities provided  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Author- 
ization Act,  fiscal  year  1980.  are  con- 
tinued in  effect,  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated; 

EC-2584.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize ordering  reserve  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  to  serve  on  active  duty  in  a 
grade  to  which  promoted;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2585.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations. 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
study  with  respect  to  converting  the  office 
equipment  repair  activity  at  Port  Richard- 
son. Alaska,  and  the  decision  that  perform- 
ance under  contract  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive method  of  accomplishment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2586.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code  to  revise 
and  standardize  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  authority  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments  to  order  certain 
retired  and  other  similarly  situated  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  active  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'ices. 

EC-2587.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations. 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with 
respect  to  converting  the  guard  services 
function  at  Port  Greely.  Alaska,  and  the  de- 
cision that  performance  under  contract  is 
the  most  cost-effective  method  of  accom- 
plishment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2S88.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations. 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with 
respect  to  converting  the  refuse  collection 
and  disposal  function  at  Port  Bragg.  N.C.. 
and  the  decision  that  performance  under 
contract  is  the  most  cost-effective  method 
of  accomplishment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2589.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations. 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with 
respect  to  converting  the  furniture  repair 
activity  at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  and 
the  decision  that  performance  under  con- 
tract is  the  most  cost-effective  method  of 
accomplishment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


EC-2590.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Fa- 
cilities, Environment,  and  Economic  Adjust- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  eight  construction  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Army  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2591.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Re- 
search. Development,  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  converting  the  publishing  distribu- 
tion office  function  at  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base,  Okla,,  and  the  decision  that  perform- 
ance under  contract  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive method  of  accomplishment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2592.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Fa- 
cilities. Environment,  and  Economic  Adjust- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  36  construction  projects  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Army  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2593.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Turkey 
for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $25  million;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2594.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $25  million;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2595.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the 
Philippines  for  defense  articles  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $25  million;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2596.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report, 
including  financial  statements,  covering  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2597.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  on  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act 
covering  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2598.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  for  calendar 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2599.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  a  3-month  extension  of  the  statutory 
time  period  in  Docket  No.  9256,  Joint  Line 
Route  Cancellation  on  Soda  Ash  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2600.  A  communication  from  the  vice 
president  for  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corp.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  average 
number  of  passengers  on  board  and  the  on- 
time  performance  of  each  train  operated  by 
the  corporation  for  the  month  of  September 


1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2601.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2602.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  Commission  cov- 
ering calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2603.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  fifth  quarterly  report  on  Biomass 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  covering  the 
period  July  through  September  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2604.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  that  there  will  be  a 
delay  in  the  submission  of  the  report  con- 
cerning the  development  of  building  energy 
conservation  standards;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2605.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  report  on 
the  evaluation  of  oil  and  gas  development, 
wilderness  characteristics,  and  wildlife  re- 
sources on  Federal  lands  in  the  Central 
Arctic  Area  of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2606.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  1-year  de- 
ferment of  the  1981  construction  repayment 
installments  of  certain  reclamation  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2607.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  assessment  of  the  sufficiency  of  ef- 
forts to  provide  trained  professionals  to  op- 
erate nuclear  powerplants  and  fuel  cycle  fa- 
cilities on  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  Feder- 
al Corps  of  nuclear  operators;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2608.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  Inland  Waterway 
User  Charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2609.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Administration's 
progress  on  Its  Upper  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2610,  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  on  the  extent  and 
disposition  of  United  States  contributions  to 
international  organizations  for  fiscal  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2611.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  its  fiscal  year 
1982  report  on  program  allocations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2612.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2613.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
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Relations  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
proces-verbal  of  rectification  of  the  French 
text  of  the  Nice  Agreement  Concerning  the 
International  Classification  of  Goods  and 
Services  for  the  Purposes  of  the  Registra- 
tion of  Marks  (Exec.  E,  96-1);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2614.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
additional  project  performance  audit  re- 
ports by  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2615.  A  communication  from  the  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  the  balance  sheet  of  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.  as  of  December  31,  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2616.  A  communication  from  the 
comptroller  of  Washington  Gas  Light  Co. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  company  as  of  December  31, 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2617.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  positions  established  under  5 
U.S.C.  3104  during  the  calendar  year  1981  in 
NSSA;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2618.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  23rd  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2619.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  a  new  Privacy  Act  System 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2620.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
its  report  for  calendar  year  1981  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2621.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in 
Medicine  and  Biomedical  and  Behavioral 
Research  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  its 
biennial  report  on  Protecting  Human  Sub- 
jects; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2622.  A  communication  from  the 
Public  Printer,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fiscal  year  1981  annual  report  of 
the  GPO;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

EC-2623.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  small 
business  finance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

EC-2624.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installa- 
tions. Logistics,  and  Financial  Management 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  con- 
version of  the  transportation  motor  pool 
and  maintenance  operations  at  Military 
Ocean  Terminal,  Bayonne,  N.J.  to  perform- 
ance under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

William  J.  Bennett,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 

S.  2062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   MURKOWSKI   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 

S.  2063.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Naval  Petrole- 
um Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
permit  local  entitles  to  extract  and  use  coal 
from  lands  within  the  National  Petroleum 
Reserve  in  Alaska  for  heat  and  generation 
of  electricity. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  retired  adminis- 
trative law  judges  may  be  reappointed 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  2065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  An- 
tonio Francis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA; 

S.  2066.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlcaela 
Agno  Rasay;  to  the  Conrunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 

S.  2067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  in  order  to  authorize  the  President  to 
respond  to  foreign  practices  which  unfairly 
discriminate  against  United  States  invest- 
ment abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  2068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  insurance  of 
certain  shared  appreciation  mortgages;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  that  each  con- 
gressional budget  resolution  fix  the  level  of 
tax  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  Involved 
as  well  as  the  reconunended  aggregate  level 
of  Federal  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4.  1977,  with  instructions 
that  if  one  committee  reports,  the  other 
committee  has  30  days  of  continuous  session 
to  report  or  be  discharged. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  2070.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Peril 
Acar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Specter,  and   Mr. 

MOYNIHAN): 

S.  2071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  reciprocal  market 
access;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    HEFLIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Bentsen.  Mr.  Borem.  Mr.  Robert  C. 

Byrd.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  DeCokciki, 

Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Hud- 

DLESTON.   Mr.  Johnston.   Mr.   Long. 

Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Stennis. 

and  Mr.  Zorinsky>: 

S.  Res.  313.  A  resolution  expressing  the 

sense    of    the    Senate    that    the    Congress 

should   expeditiously   consider   making   an 

urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 

Department   of  Labor  for  the   fiscal   year 

ending  September  30.  1982;  submitted  and 

read. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.      Heflin.      Mr.      Riegle.      Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  Mr.  Sarbanes<  : 
S.  Con.  Res.  63.  A  concurrent  resolution 
entitled  "The  All  Taxpayers  Assistance  Res- 
olution."; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  2062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enviromnental  and  Public 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stevens); 

S.  2063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of 
1976  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  permit  local  entities  to  ex- 
tract and  use  coal  from  lands  within 
the  National  Petroleum  Reserve  in 
Alaska  for  heat  and  generation  of  elec- 
tricity; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

north  slope  coal 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  authority  to  permit  local  govern- 
mental entities  on  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  to  extract  coal  from  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska 
("NPR-A")  to  use  as  a  fuel  within  the 
North  Slope  area  for  heating  or  for 
the  generation  of  electricity. 

The  cost  of  transporting  refined  pe- 
troleum products  by  airplane  and  by 
barge  to  the  remote  villages  in  the 
North  Slope  area  is  extremely  expen- 
sive. In  the  village  of  Wainwright,  for 
example,  fuel  oil  sells  for  $2.06  per 
gallon  and  gasoline  is  selling  for  $2.60 
per  gallon. 

The  North  Slope  Borough  is  current- 
ly assessing  the  feasibility  of  using 
local  deposits  of  coal  for  space  heating 
and  for  the  generation  of  electricity  in 
some  of  the  villages  on  the  North 
Slope.  The  economics  of  operating  a 
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small-scale,  coal-fired  project  in  a 
Native  village  will  make  it  necessary  to 
obtain  the  coal  at  the  cost  of  mining 
and  transporting  the  coal  to  the  site  of 
use. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
in  the  past  interpreted  its  responsibil- 
ities to  Alaska  Natives  living  in  and 
near  the  NPR-A  to  include  granting 
the  right  to  extract  coal  from  the 
NPR-A  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
single-household  use.  The  Department 
believes,  however,  that  it  does  not 
have  authority  to  permit  an  Alaska 
Native  village  to  extract  sufficient 
quantities  of  coal  from  the  NPR-A  to 
fill  the  heating  needs  of  the  village  or 
fuel  an  electrical  generation  station.  I 
am  attaching  to  my  statement  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  sets  forth  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Interior  Department. 

If  the  fuel  needs  of  the  Natives  for 
heating  and  electric  generation  could 
be  supplied  by  coal  rather  than  oil,  the 
economic  burden  now  being  borne  by 
the  Native  villagers  could  be  signifi- 
cantly lessened.  In  addition,  use  by  the 
villages  of  coal  rather  than  oil  would 
be  a  contribution  toward  reduction  of 
the  country's  dependence  on  foreign 
oil. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  section  102  of  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of 
1976  to  grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  clear  authority  to  issue  what- 
ever permits,  licenses,  leases,  ease- 
ments, or  rights-of-way  are  needed  to 
permit  the  extraction  of  coal  from 
lands  within  the  NPR-A  for  local  use. 
The  authority  would  permit  coal  to  be 
taken  by  the  North  Slope  Borough, 
any  other  local  governmental  entity, 
or  any  Native  organization  within  the 
North  Slope  Borough,  without  the 
payment  of  any  royalty.  The  purposes 
for  which  the  coal  could  be  utilized 
would  be  limited:  to  provide  fuel  for 
heating  or  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric power  within  the  North  Slope  Bor- 
ough. 

The  NPR-A  was  created  in  1923  as  a 
source  of  oil  for  the  ships  of  the  Navy 
in  time  of  war.  Jurisdiction  over  the 
reserve  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  1977  by  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production 
Act  of  1976-Public  Law  94-258.  The 
known  reserves  of  coal  within  the 
NPR-A  are  very  significant,  and  the 
speculative  reserves  are  estimated  to 
equal  a  significant  portion  of  the 
entire  Earth's  reserves.  Identified  coal 
reserves  within  NPR-A  are  estimated 
to  be  44  billion  tons,  while  total  re- 
serves are  probably  several  times  this 
figure. 

The  feasibility  study  prepared  for 
the  North  Slope  Borough  estimates  a 
requirement  of  approximately  3,000 
tons  per  year  for  this  project.  At 
present,  however,  and  for  the  immedi- 
ately foreseeable  future,  there  is  not  a 
commercial  market  for  the  coal  which 
could   be   mined   within   the   NPR-A. 


The  primary  reason  for  this  is  the  lack 
of  a  transportation  system  which 
could  economically  move  commercial 
quantities  of  coal  from  the  North 
Slope  to  potential  export  markets. 

The  North  Slope  Borough  had  a  fea- 
sibility study  prepared  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  coal-fired 
generating  plant  for  the  village  of 
Wainwright.  The  recommended  site 
for  coal  development  is  only  one-half 
mile  from  the  village  of  Wainwright. 
The  coal  at  this  site  is  approximately  6 
feet  thick,  comprised  of  subbituminous 
and  lignite  coal  with  an  approximate 
Btu  content  of  12,000  Btu's  per  pound, 
a  sulphur  content  of  approximately 
0.4  percent,  and  an  ash  content  of  be- 
tween 10  and  12  percent. 

As  required  by  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Ref'lamation  Act  of  1977. 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
completed  an  in-depth  study  of  sur- 
face mining  conditions  in  Alaska  in 
the  fall  of  last  year.  This  study  con- 
cluded that  only  small-scale  operations 
should  be  allowed  on  the  North  Slope 
until  more  is  known  about  the  effect 
of  mining  on  the  fragile  Arctic  envi- 
ronment, but  recognized  that  mines  of 
a  limited  size  might  not  be  economical. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
permit  the  development  of  small-scale 
mines,  as  recommended  by  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences.  The  develop- 
ment of  limited-size  mines  would  serve 
the  dual  purposes  of  providing  the 
residents  of  the  North  Slope  with 
energy  from  a  local  resource  and  pro- 
viding a  site,  as  recommended  by  the 
National  Academy,  for  the  testing  and 
developing  of  mining  and  reclamation 
techniques  which  can  be  used  on  the 
North  Slope. 

The  Congress,  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tive branch,  have  approved  numerous 
actions  over  the  last  several  years  so 
that  the  energy  resources  of  Alaska 
could  more  expeditiously  be  explored 
and  developed  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  energy  needs  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  However,  none  of  those  devel- 
opmental activities  has  or  will  serve  to 
assist  the  Native  people  of  Alaska  in 
reducing  their  dependence  on  expen- 
sive petroleum  products.  The  energy 
resources  of  Alaska  which  are  being 
tapped  are  being  transported  to  the 
lower  48  States  for  the  heating  of 
homes  and  fueling  of  the  Nation's  in- 
dustry. While  use  of  those  resources  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  desirable  and 
beneficial,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  a 
small  step  to  make  available  to  the 
Alaska  Natives  an  energy  source  which 
exists,  literally,  in  their  backyard  and 
which  is  present  in  far  greater  quanti- 
ties than  will  ever  be  commercially  de- 
veloped. 

I  am  hopeful  this  bill  will  receive 
rapid  consideration  so  that  planning 
for  the  village  generating  stations  can 
proceed  expeditiously  and  the  isolated 
citizens  of  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 


can  thus  begin  to  recognize  a  measure 
of  energy  independence.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  re- 
tired administrative  law  judges  may  be 
reappointed  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

REEMPLOYMENT  OF  RETIRED  ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW  JUDGES 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  statute  gov- 
erning reemployment  of  retired  Feder- 
al employees  to  permit  temporary  re- 
employment of  retired  administrative 
law  judges  in  certain  situations. 

Under  present  law,  as  found  at  sec- 
tion 3323(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  a  reemployed  annuitant  serves 
at  the  will  of  the  appointing  officer  or 
agency.  Believing  such  service  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  the  administrative  law 
judge  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  and  previously  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  have  barred 
reemployment  of  administrative  law 
judges.  This  determination  applies  to 
reemployment  even  on  an  occasional 
or  temporary  basis,  except  in  strictly 
limited  or  emergency  situations  such 
as  the  need  for  a  retiring  judge  to 
complete  cases  assigned  to  him  before 
retirement.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management's  position  is  based  on  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  administrative 
law  judges  from  the  administrative 
management  of  their  employing 
agency. 

The  effect  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management's  ruling  has  been  to  de- 
prive our  Government  of  the  special 
skills  and  unique  experience  of  its 
most  senior  administrative  law  judges, 
many  of  whom  are  able  and  willing  to 
continue  Government  service.  Author- 
izing the  temporary  recall  of  these 
judges  will  relieve  shortages  of  judges 
in  active  service  and  greatly  ease  delay 
in  disposition  of  cases  by  agencies  with 
large  caseloads. 

This  legislation,  identical  to  that 
which  h£us  already  been  introduced  in 
the  House,  gives  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  authority  to  pre- 
scribe rules  under  which  reemployed 
administrative  law  judges  may  be  ap- 
pointed and  serve,  thereby  insulating 
such  judges  from  agency  control  and 
pressure.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  would  be  permitted  to 
determine  the  rehired  annuitant's  pay 
within  the  limitations  of  law,  provide 
for  temporary  utilization  of  retired  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  without  regard 
to  the  regular  supergrade  manpower 
ceilings,  and  establish  other  necessary 
regulations. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  promote  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory process  within  which  adminis- 
trative law  judges  play  so  vital  a  role, 
and  result  in  substantial  savings  of 
both  funds  and  manpower.  According- 
ly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
this  matter  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2064 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3323(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  reappointment  of  retired  Federal 
employees,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  except  that  a 
former  administrative  law  judge  appointed 
under  section  3105  of  this  title  may  be  reap- 
pointed under  section  3105  and  shall  serve 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. '.» 


By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  2067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  in  order  to  authorize  the 
President  to  respond  to  foreign  prac- 
tices which  unfairly  discriminate 
against  U.S.  investment  abroad;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

FAIR  TREATMENT  FOR  U.S.  OVERSEAS 
INVESTMENT 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Section  301,  which  Congress  last 
amended  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979,  allows  the  President  to  retali- 
ate against  foreign  nations  which 
engage  in  unfair  practices  that  dis- 
criminate against  or  that  otherwise 
harm  U.S.  trade.  My  amendment 
would  insure  that  such  practices 
which  injure  U.S.  investments  are  cov- 
ered as  well.  That  is,  the  President  will 
be  empowered  to  take  retalitory  in- 
vestment-related measures  when  other 
countries  discriminate  against  Ameri- 
can investments. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  gives  the 
President  a  power  that  he  will  be  able 
to  use  in  his  discretion.  It  does  not  re- 
quire that  he  use  it.  My  bill  is  not  a 
weapon  to  be  used  in  a  trade  war.  It  is 
an  instrument  to  be  used  with  care  in 
trade  negotiations. 

We  live  in  a  world  in  which  unfair 
treatment  of  U.S.  investment  capital  is 
proliferating.  Canada's  energy  policies, 
which  effectively  deprive  American  oil 
companies  of  their  investments  at  fire 
sale  prices,  are  one  clear  example.  The 
increasingly  frequent  performance  re- 
quirements insisted  upon  by  develop- 
ing countries  are  another. 

An  especially  troubling— although 
still  prospective— instance  is  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  European  Com- 
munities. The  seventh  and  ninth  com- 


pany law  directives,  and  the  so-called 
Vredeling  proposal,  would  impose  un- 
reasonable and  extremely  burdensome 
requirements  upon  U.S.  companies  of 
information  disclosure,  consultation 
with  trade  unions,  and  even  personal 
liability  of  U.S.  directors. 

I  believe  this  program  is  unfair  and 
unreasonable.  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
would  provide  a  mechanism  whereby 
American  companies  can  protest  such 
programs  as  this,  and  can  enlist  the 
aid  of  our  Government  in  making 
those  protests  effective.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2067 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
24 11 )  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  restrict,  through  such  means  as  he 
deems  appropriate  (including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  suspension  of  Investment  agree- 
ments), direct  Investment  within  the  United 
States  by  such  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality or  by  persons  who  are  citizens  or 
nationals  of,  or  are  organized  or  existing 
under  the  laws,  of  such  foreign  country  or 
instrumentality." . 

(2)  Subsection  (d)(1)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  immediately  before 
"services  associated";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  and  (B)  investment' 
immediately  before  the  period.* 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Hotising  Act  to  authorize  the  insur- 
ance of  certain  shared  appreciation 
mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SHARES  APPRECIATION  MORTGAGES 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Hotising  Administra- 
tion to  insure  shared  appreciation 
mortgages  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
first-time  homebuyers,  with  a  priority 
for  residents  of  rental  housing  facing 
involuntary  displacement  as  a  result  of 
the  conversion  of  their  units  to  either 
condominium  or  cooperative  owner- 
ship. A  shared  appreciation  mortgage 
involves  a  reduced,  below-market  in- 
terest rate  for  the  borrower  in  return 
for  the  lender  receiving  a  commensu- 
rate share  of  the  net  appreciated  value 
of  the  property. 

I  am  concerned  particularly  with  the 
urgency  of  developing  tools  to  mitigate 
involuntary  displacement  resulting 
from  conversions.  While  already  a  sig- 


nificant problem  in  certain  markets, 
the  conversion  phenomenon  will  inten- 
sify so  long  as  the  supply  of  rental 
housing  is  constrained.  My  State  of 
Connecticut  witnessed  a  400-percent 
increase  in  conversions  from  1977  to 
1979.  Even  if  the  net  loss  of  rental 
units  resulting  from  this  process  is  rel- 
atively low  as  some  national  data  sug- 
gest, the  pace  of  conversions  in  combi- 
nation with  rental  vacancy  rates  in 
many  larger  cities  of  close  to  1  percent 
paints  a  very  dismal  picture  for  those 
of  limited  means  or  on  fixed  incomes, 
such  as  senior  citizens  and  the  dis- 
abled. We  must  find  ways  to  keep 
monthly  housing  costs  in  line  with  our 
citizens'  ability  to  pay  and  we  should 
not  foreclose  the  benefits  of  home- 
ownership  for  our  people. 

The  measure  I  am  offering  today  is 
not  a  panacea  for  either  the  problems 
of  potential  conversion  displacees  or 
unsuccessful  first-time  buyers.  It  is 
merely  one  tool  that  could  ease  the 
problems  of  housing  affordability  con- 
fronting these  groups.  In  my  opinion, 
our  prior  efforts  at  fashioning  solu- 
tions to  housing  problems  have  been 
hampered  by  a  desire  to  structure 
single,  grand  solutions  to  multifaceted 
conditions  and  needs.  Inevitably,  pro- 
grams have  been  judged  to  fail  be- 
cause the  accomplishments  never 
measure  up  to  the  goals  or  the  assist- 
ance was  not  sufficiently  focused  so  as 
to  have  a  concerted  impact.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  leam  from  experience  in 
developing  this  bill  which  is  highly 
targeted  both  in  terms  of  purpose  and 
intended  beneficiaries. 

The  PHA  must  continue  to  encour- 
age innovation  in  addressing  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  lower  and  moderate 
income  citizens.  While  I  believe  that 
the  FHA  should  continue,  without 
credit  restraints,  to  emphasize  the 
long-term,  fixed-rate  mortgage,  we 
must  recognize  that  other  means  must 
be  found  to  allow  the  FHA  to  continue 
to  reach  its  traditional  share  of  the 
potential  homebuying  population.  In 
addition,  the  FHA  historically  has  pro- 
vided a  leading  influence  in  the  hous- 
ing finance  industry.  In  short,  by  de- 
signing alternative  mortgage  instru- 
ments which  are  sensitive  to  consumer 
needs,  the  FHA  can  and  should  spur  a 
broader  acceptance  of  these  instru- 
ments throughout  the  private  sector. 

In  reviewing  the  testimony  from  the 
September  19  hearing  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
on  this  general  subject,  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  the  testimony  of 
the  consumer  representatives  who 
argued  both  for  continuation  of  the 
basic  FHA  mortgage  instrument  and 
cautioned  against  certain  alternative 
instruments  with  unpredictable  terms. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  limited  propos- 
al I  am  offering  responds  to  these  con- 
cerns as  well  as  the  legitimate  need  to 
allow  the  FHA  to  continue  to  perform 
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its  historic  mission.  In  order  to  suc- 
ceed, these  new  instruments  will  re- 
quire broad-based  consumer  accept- 
ance which  can  only  be  accomplished 
with  an  approprate  equating  of  risk 
and  benefit  and  strong  consumer  pro- 
tections and  disclosures. 

Mr.  President,  certain  elements  of 
this  bill  are  drawn  from  a  demonstra- 
tion which  is  ongoing  in  California.  I 
want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to 
Donald  Terner.  director  of  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  for  his  assistance 
in  the  development  of  this  proposal. 
By  all  reports  the  demand  for  assist- 
ance under  this  demonstration  has 
been  overwhelming  and  the  mortgage 
form  has  been  well  received  by  partici- 
pants. I  want  to  emphasize  the  follow- 
ing elements  of  the  bill  I  am  propos- 
ing: 

To  assure  that  there  is  a  balanced 
risk  sharing  between  the  lender  and 
the  consumer,  the  reduction  in  the  ef- 
fective interest  rate  must  be  at  least 
one-half  of  the  lenders'  share  of  the 
net  appreciated  value  of  the  property. 

Mortgages  will  be  amortized  over  30 
years  with  a  term  of  at  least  10  years. 
The  mortgagee  must  offer  to  refinance 
or  arrange  financing  under  FHA  pro- 
grams or  other  sources  based  on  the 
credit  worthiness  of  the  borrower. 

With  respect  to  conversion  displa- 
cees,  this  insurance  will  be  limited  to 
families  or  individuals  with  incomes 
which  do  not  exceed  120  percent  of 
local  area  median.  While  the  Secretary 
is  given  some  discretion  to  exceed  this 
level,  it  is  imperative  that  this  assist- 
ance be  utilized  in  conformance  with 
the  antidisplacement  objectives  of  this 
proposal  and  not  lead  to  any  increase 
in  conversions. 

Mortgages  are  limited  to  owner-occu- 
pants and  other  FHA  requirements  on 
downpayments  and  mortgage  amounts 
are  made  applicable. 

Most  importantly,  the  Secretary 
must  establish  adequate  consumer 
protections  and  disclosures  with  re- 
spect to  these  mortgages.  While  not 
spelled  out  in  statute,  it  is  my  intent 
that  these  should  closely  parallel  the 
notices  and  disclosures  contained  in 
recent  California  law. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  we  must 
give  our  immediate  attention  to  this 
and  other  potentially  promising  ideas 
for  addressing  the  various  aspects  of 
our  Nation's  housing  problems.  It  is 
possible  to  fashion  creative,  alterna- 
tive solutions  which  contribute  to  a 
national  housing  policy  without  spend- 
ing enormous  sums  or  putting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  an  area  best  re- 
served for  other  governmental  entities 
or  the  private  sector.  The  situation  is 
growing  increasingly  desperate  in  both 
human  and  economic  terms  and  the 
responsibility  to  respond  expediently 
is  ours. 


I  ask  unanimous  con.spnl  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  beJng  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2068 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CcJigress  assembled.  That  title  II 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"SHARED  APPRECIATION  MORTGAGES 

"Sec.  247.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  insure  a  shared  appreciation  mortgage 
which  is  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  real  prop- 
erty. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  a  priority  to 
tenants  who  may  be  involuntarily  displaced 
by  the  conversion  of  rental  housing  to  con- 
dominium or  cooperative  ownership. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  shared  appreciation  mort- 
gage' means  a  loan  or  mortgage  made  upon 
the  security  of  an  owner-occupied  one-to- 
four  family  dwelling,  including  a  condomini- 
um unit  or  the  stock  allocated  to  a  dwelling 
unit  in  a  residential  cooperative  housing 
corporation.  In  connection  with  which  the 
lender  has  a  right  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  security 
property  upon  sale,  refinancing,  or  accelera- 
tion upon  default,  whichever  occurs  first, 
and  as  a  condition  of  which  the  lender 
agrees  to  a  reduction  in  the  interest  rate 
from  the  prevailing  market  rate  by  a  per- 
centage which  is  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  percentage  share  acquired  by  the  lender 
in  the  net  appreciated  value  of  the  property; 

"(2)  the  lender's  share  in  the  net  appreci- 
ated value  of  the  property  may  not  exceed 
50  per  centum:  and 

"(3)  in  calculating  the  amount  of  net  ap- 
preciated value,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
provision  for  sales  costs,  closing  costs,  and 
the  cost  of  capital  improvements  made  by 
the  unit  owner. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  this 
section,  a  mortgage  shall— 

"(1)  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  30  years,  but  the  actual  term  of  the 
mortgage  (excluding  any  refinancing)  shall 
be  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  30  years, 
and  the  commitment  for  the  mortgage  shall 
include  an  offer  by  the  lender  or  mortgagee 
to  refinance  or  arrange  for  refinancing  of 
the  principal  balance  of  the  mortgage  and 
any  contingent  deferred  interest  at  an  inter- 
est rate  generally  available  in  the  market 
under  any  other  section  of  this  title  or  pri- 
vately prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  actual 
term,  subject  to  qualification  of  the  borrow- 
er; 

"(2)  be  executed  by  a  purchaser  who  has 
not  owned  a  home  during  the  three  years 
preceding  the  date  of  application  for  insur- 
ance; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  insurance  provided  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  be  executed  by  a  borrower  whose 
income  at  the  time  of  application  for  insur- 
ance does  not  exceed  120  per  centum  of  the 
median  income  for  the  area,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  in  his  or  her  discretion,  in- 
crease such  percentage  of  median  income 
limitation  where  necessary  to  minimize 
housing  displacement,  where  appropriate  in 
high-cost  areas,  or  in  the  case  of  families 
with  two  wage  earners: 

"(4)  have  a  principal  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  a  mort- 
gage which  ts  secured  by  the  same  type  of 


property  and  which  mav  be  msured  under 
any  other  section  of  this  title;  and 

(5i  be  executed  by  a  borrower  who  shall 
have  paid  on  account  of  the  property  the 
same  percentage  of  the  value  of  (he  security 
property  which  the  borrower  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  under  such  other  section  of 
this  title. 

"(di  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  ade- 
quate consumer  protections  and  disclosure 
requirements  with  respect  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section,  and  may  pre.scribe 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.".* 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require 
that  each  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion fix  the  level  of  tax  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  involved  as  well  as 
the  recommended  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  Government:  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4, 
1977. 

TAX  EXPENDITURE  BILL 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  signifi- 
cantly improve  congressional  control 
over  the  Federal  budget.  This  legisla- 
tion will  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  ceilings  on  tax  expendi- 
tures in  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tions. This  legislation  was  originally 
drafted  and  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive David  Bonior,  in  the  House  last 
year. 

Under  current  law,  the  1974  Budget 
Act  prevents  anything  more  than  a 
perfunctory  review  of  tax  expendi- 
tures. The  Finance  and  Budget  Com- 
mittees draft  revenue  floors  and 
spending  targets  respectively.  Howev- 
er, neither  of  the  two  adequately  con- 
sider the  total  revenue  forgone  due  to 
tax  expenditures.  This  legislation,  will 
require  the  incorportion  of  tax  ex- 
penditure ceilings  in  the  first  and 
second  budget  resolutions  and  the  rec- 
onciliation process  each  year. 

Tax  expenditures,  as  (defined  by  the 
Budget  Act  are  those  'revenue  losses 
attributable  to  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  which  allow  a  special  ex- 
clusion, exemption,  or  deduction  from 
gross  income  or  which  provide  a  spe- 
cial credit,  a  preferential  tax  rate,  or  a 
deferral  of  tax  liability."  They  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  particular  eco- 
nomic behavior,  such  as  productive  in- 
vestments, for  a  targeted  segment  of 
the  population. 

In  practice  tax  expenditures  are  an- 
other form— an  uncontrolled  form— of 
Federal  spending.  They  are  realized  in 
the  form  of  tax  deductions  for  the  el- 
derly and  the  blind  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pensing of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment costs  for  oil  companies.  They  in- 
clude the  deductibility  of  interest  on 
home  mortgages  and  the  preferential 
tax  treatment  of  capital  gains. 
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Mr.  President,  this  indirect  Federal 
spending  is  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
reports  that  in  1967,  when  the  Treas- 
ury Department  first  began  keeping 
track  of  expenditures,  there  were  a 
total  of  50  expenditures  amounting  to 
roughly  $37  billion  in  uncollected  Fed- 
eral revenues.  In  1968.  that  amounted 
to  just  over  20  percent  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget.  Today,  the  CBO  indi- 
cates there  are  110  expenditures  total- 
ing nearly  $266  billion  in  forgone  reve- 
nue or  just  over  one-third  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget.  And,  for  the  most 
part,  this  Federal  spending  is  uncon- 
trolled Federal  spending.  At  this  rate 
we  can  expect  to  see  tax  expenditures 
become  among  the  biggest  slices  of  the 
Federal  budget  pie— second  only  to  the 
interest  paid  on  the  Federal  debt— by 
the  early  1990's. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  barely  com- 
pleted one  of  the  most  arduous  budget 
processes  ever  undertaken  by  Con- 
gress. In  doing  so,  we  battled  over  the 
direction  and  depth  of  nearly  $130  bil- 
lion in  funding  cuts  to  both  foreign 
and  domestic  Federal  programs.  Iron- 
ically, while  we  were  battling  over  this 
$130  billion  in  cuts,  we  were  also  indi- 
rectly spending  over  $80  billion  in  tax 
expenditures. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  budget 
process  adequately  controls  tax  ex- 
penditures through  the  revenue  floors 
established  each  year.  However,  it  is 
worth  pointing  out  that  the  required 
revenue  floors  take  into  account  pri- 
marily revenue  from  general  tax 
policy  and  make  only  general  assump- 
tions about  the  amount  of  revenue  lost 
to  tax  expenditures.  Beyond  this  gen- 
eral as&umption,  nothing  is  done  to 
quantify  or  control  this  aspect  of  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  legislation  will 
highlight  the  two  very  distinct  parts 
of  the  revenue  floor  process  and  man- 
date equal  consideration  of  both  the 
revenue  from  general  tax  policy  and 
revenue  forgone  due  to  tax  expendi- 
tures. 

This  legislation  does  not  in  any  way 
limit  the  amount  of  money  spent 
through  tax  expenditures.  Rather,  it 
requires  Congress  pay  due  attention  to 
the  amount  of  money  spent  indirectly 
through  Federal  subsidies,  preferen- 
tial tax  rates,  tax  deferral,  and  special 
credits.  We  cannot  merely  assume  the 
amount  of  money  spent  through  these 
channels  each  year  and  expect  to 
maintain  adequate  control  over  the 
budget  process— a  significant  element 
in  the  Nation's  economy. 

Congress  must  take  every  step  possi- 
ble to  insure  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
budget  process.  This  legislation  will 
help  do  that  finally  bringing  tax  ex- 
penditures into  account  in  the  budget. 

I  request  that  the  fact  sheet  pre- 
pared by  Congressman  Boniors  office 
on  the  Bonior/Hart  bill  as  well  as  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2069 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  o.f 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (at 
.section  301(a)(4)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(4)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues;  the  recommended  level  of  tax  ex- 
penditures; and  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues, and  the  level  of  tax  expenditures, 
should  be  increased  or  decreased  by  bills 
and  resolutions  to  be  reported  by  the  appro- 
priate committees;". 

(b)  Section  303(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ■,  or  in  tax  expenditures." 
after  "revenues". 

(c)  Section  310(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  total  amount  by 
which  revenues  are  to  be  changed  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  total  amount  by 
which  revenues  or  tax  expenditures  (or 
both)  are  to  be  changed  ■;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  revenue  laws"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  applicable 
laws". 

(d)  Section  311(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  reducing  revenues" 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "providing  addition- 
al tax  expenditures  for  such  fiscal  year,  or 
otherwise  reducing  revenues";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  would  cause  reve- 
nues to  be  less "  in  the  matter  following 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"would  cause  the  recommended  level  of  tax 

expenditures  so  set  forth  to  be  exceeded,  or 
would  otherwise  cause  revenues  to  be  less". 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30.  1982. 

Fact  Sheet— Tax  Expenditures  and  the 
Budget  Process 

Tax  expenditures,  which  are  defined  in 
the  Budget  Act  of  1974,  are  special  excep- 
tions to  the  generally  prevailing  tax  sched- 
ule. Already  a  major  share  of  total  federal 
spending,  they  are  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate  with  important  implications  for  both 
budget  and  tax  policy. 

Despite  their  growing  importance,  tax  ex- 
penditures are  not  directly  subject  to  the 
budget  process.  No  ceiling  is  established  for 
tax  expenditures  in  the  budget  resolutions, 
and  tax  expenditures  are  not  directly  con- 
trollable through  reconciliation.  The 
Bonior/Hart  measure  would  amend  the 
Budget  Act  to  include  tax  expenditures. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  TAX  EXPENDITURES  AND  THE 
rEDERAL  BUDGET 

Tax  expenditures  already  constitute  one- 
fourth  (25  percent)  of  all  expenditures  and 
they  are  growing  faster  than  direct  spend- 
ing. Tax  expenditures  will  constitute  an  in- 
creasing, not  decreasing  share  of  all  expend- 
itures; 

Before  the  1981  Tax  Act.  tax  expenditures 
were  projected  to  cost  $266  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Since  1975.  tax  expenditures  have  in- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate  of  14  per- 
cent in  contrast  to  11  percent  for  direct 
spending.  (Tax  Expenditures:  Current  issues 
and  five  year  budget  projections  for  fiscal 
years  1981-1985.  CBO.  April.  1980) 


Failure  to  subject  tax  expenditures  to  the 
budget  process  allows  them  to  expand  even 
during  periods  of  otherwise  tight  fiscal  con- 
straints The  result  is  that  the  growth  of 
tax  expenditures  is  not  only  high,  but  accel- 
erating; 

Tax  expenditures  increased  69  percent 
from  fiscal  year  1978  to  fiscal  year  1980 
alone.  (CRS.  Growth  in  Tax  Expenditures, 
fiscal  year  1978  to  fiscal  year  1980.  Novem- 
ber 3.  1981). 

The  1981  Tax  Act  added  eight  (8)  new  tax 
expenditures  and  expanded  twenty-two  (22) 
more  at  a  cost  of  $227  billion  through  fiscal 
year  1986.  according  to  a  provisional  CBO 
estimate. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  TAX  EXPENDITURES  AND  TAX 
EQUITY 

The  normal  deducting  procedures  concen- 
trate the  benefits  of  tax  expenditures  for  in- 
dividuals among  those  in  the  highest  mar- 
ginal income  tax  brackets.  Over  one-fifth  of 
all  tax  expenditures  go  to  corporations  at  a 
cost  equal  to  72  percent  of  the  toUl  tax  ac- 
tually paid  by  corporations  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

A  CRS  study  (Tax  Expenditures:  The 
Link  Between  Economic  Intent  and  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Benefits  Among  High.  Middle 
and  Low  Income  Groups,  May  22,  1980.  CRS 
Report  No.  80-99E)  has  demonstrated  the 
impact: 

For  those  making  over  $50,000.  22.3  per- 
cent of  their  total  adjusted  gross  income  is 
shielded  in  tax  loopholes,  compared  to  only 
6.1  percent  for  those  making  $20,000  to 
$30,000. 

■'For  the  highest  income  group,  over 
$50,000."  the  study  concluded,  tax  expendi- 
tures appear  deeply  regressive. "  (Page  32). 

THE  BONIOR/HART  BILL  IS  A  RESPONSIBLE  SOLU- 
TION CONSISTENT  WITH  EARLIER  CONGRES- 
SIONAL REFORMS 

Under  the  present  budget  procedures, 
each  budget  resolution  sets  a  limit  for  total 
spending  and  a  floor  on  revenues.  While  the 
aggregate  spending  is  broken  down  by  func- 
tion, no  limit  is  set  for  tax  expenditures 
even  though  the  total  cost  of  tax  expendi- 
tures now  exceeds  $266  billion.  Similarly, 
reconciliation  bills  do  not  provide  direct  in- 
structions to  decrease  tax  expenditures. 

The  Bonior/Hart  bill  will  prompt  regular 
review  of  tax  expenditures  and  will  bring 
tax  expenditures  under  the  overall  con- 
straints of  budget  policy; 

It  will  require  Congress  to  set  and  live 
with  a  yearly  ceiling  for  tax  expenditures. 

It  will  subject  tax  expenditures  directly  to 
reconciliation. 

In  achieving  these  results,  the  Bonior/ 
Hart  bill  refrains  from  setting  a  permanent 
absolute  ceiling  on  tax  expenditures  either 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  revenues  or  direct 
spending.  It  also  does  not  disrupt  traditional 
committee  jurisdiction  by  mandating  core- 
ferral  of  tax  expenditures. • 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Dole,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Specter. 

and  Mr.  Moynihan): 

S.  2071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 

Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  reciprocal 

market  access:  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE . 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  together  with  Sena- 
tors Dole.  Moynihan,  Specter,  and 
Symms,  the  Reciprocity  in  Trade  Serv- 
ices and  Investment  Act  of  1982.  At 
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the  same  time.  Congressman  Brod- 
HEAD  is  introducing  an  identical  coun- 
terpart in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  several  years 
of  intensive  experience  with  our  exist- 
ing trade  laws  and  many  months  of 
consultation  and  legislative  drafting 
with  interested  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  experts  in  the  field.  Before 
describing  the  purpose  and  details  of 
our  legislation,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  context  in  which  this  or  any  other 
trade  proposals  must  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  were  a  watershed  in  the 
development  of  recent  trade  policy. 
The  culmination  of  years  of  negotia- 
tions in  the  Tokyo  round,  the  MTN 
produced  hundreds  of  tariff  reductions 
and  numerous  separate  agreements  on 
a  wide  range  of  codes  of  behavior  for 
conducting  international  trade.  Some 
of  these  codes  broke  new  ground— as 
in  government  procurement  and 
standards.  Others,  subsidies  and  anti- 
dumping, revised  old  concepts  and, 
theoretically,  at  least  tightened  old 
loopholes. 

Subsequently,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  to 
implement  these  new  agreements.  I 
supported  that  bill.  In  fact.  I  cospon- 
sored  it,  after  considerable  work  on  it, 
because  I  believe  it  and  the  MTN  rep- 
resented a  major  step  forward  in  our 
efforts  to  establish  a  common  set  of 
international  trading  rules  and  to 
bring  U.S.  law  in  compliance  with 
them.  And  I  believe  that  still. 

Our  goal  in  setting  up  those  trade 
rules  has  been  and  must  continue  to 
be  establishment  and  preservation  of 
the  free  market  system.  That  is  usual- 
ly abbreviated  as  free  trade.  But  in 
using  that  term  I  think  we  have  to  be 
very  clear  about  what  we  mean.  Free 
trade  means  the  operation  of  the 
system  according  to  free  market  prin- 
ciples and  the  law  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage. It  implies  a  rejection  of  tar- 
iffs, quotas,  and  other  restrictions  on 
market  access.  It  also  implies  a  rejec- 
tion of  subsidies  and  artificial  Incen- 
tives that  give  one  nation's  industries 
an  advantage  over  others,  even  though 
they  might  be  less  efficient  or  produc- 
tive. Such  subsidies  distort  the  law  of 
comparative  advantage  and  divert 
scarce  resources  into  relatively  unpro- 
ductive industries  at  the  expense  of 
their  more  efficient  competitors  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  some  analysts  choose 
to  ignore  this  second  half  of  the  equa- 
tion and  define  free  trade  only  in 
terms  of  the  United  States  removing 
its  barriers.  The  result  of  that  position 
is  a  world  in  which  our  doors  are  open 
and  everyone  else's  are  closed;  where 
we  struggle  to  export  while  other  na- 
tions dump  their  less  efficiently  pro- 
duced goods  here,  and  along  with 
them,  their  economic  problems.  This  is 
not  free  trade.  It  is  a  policy  which 


guarantees  the  survival  of  the  unfit  at 
the  expense  of  the  efficient. 

The  MTN  and  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  made  substantial  progress 
in  setting  up  more  uniform  rules  based 
on  free  trade  principles.  But  they  nei- 
ther solved  nor  anticipated  all  the 
problems. 

Historically,  the  most  well-known 
means  of  deterring  imports  was  the 
use  of  a  tariff  to  raise  the  price  of  im- 
ports as  high  or  higher  than  that  of 
the  domestic  competition.  However, 
more  than  20  years  of  negotiations 
have  reduced  tariffs  to  relatively  low 
levels  and  focused  attention  on  other 
kinds  of  barriers.  Some  of  these  have 
existed  for  years  and  went  unnoticed 
in  the  concentration  on  tariffs.  Some 
are  newer  and  are  intended  essentially 
to  replace  other  barriers  no  longer 
permitted. 

Regardless  of  type,  these  nontariff 
barriers  on  goods,  services,  and  invest- 
ment are  proliferating  in  number  and 
variety.  In  the  largest  sense  they  are 
intended  to  restrict  market  access, 
either  by  effectively  preventing  it, 
such  as  through  discriminatory  health 
or  inspection  standards,  or  by  deter- 
ring it  through  the  imposition  of  un- 
palatable performance  requirements 
like  mandatory  investment  in  produc- 
tion facilities  and  required  export 
levels  for  such  plants.  The  fact  that 
these  restrictions  apply  to  both  goods 
and  services  as  well  as  investment  is 
particularly  important  to  a  service-ori- 
ented economy  like  ours. 

Considerable  research  has  been  done 
and  much  has  been  printed  recently 
about  this  growing  problem.  Only  last 
week,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a 
front  page  story,  went  into  consider- 
able detail  on  Japanese  trade  barriers. 
Equally  important  in  that  article  is 
the  fact  that,  despite  endless  negotia- 
tions and  discussions  with  Japan, 
nothing  ever  changes.  Agreements 
may  be  reached,  meetings  are  held, 
changes  are  announced,  but  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  everything  stays  the 
same.  As  of  the  weekend,  we  have  a 
new  announcement  from  Japan.  Only 
time  will  tell  if  it  will  produce  signifi- 
cant change.  Pew  of  us  in  the  Senate, 
however,  are  holding  our  breath. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  article 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  26, 

1982] 

At  a  Crossroads:  Japan  Nears  a  Choice  of 

Easing  Trade  Curbs  or  Facing  West's  Ire 

protectionist  pressure  rises,  but  the  JAPA- 
NESE CRITICIZE  failings  OF  UNITED  STATES, 
EUROPE— AFOSTROPHE  DELAYS  AN  IMPORT 

(By  Art  Pine) 
Tokyo.— When    a    blue-ribbon    Japanese 
trade  mission  made  the  rounds  of  West  Eu- 
ropean  cap  tals   last    October,   its   leaders 


came  home  jolted  by  the  anti-Japanese  feel- 
ing they  found. 

In  London.  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Geoffrey  Howe  read  a  list  of  com- 
plaints about  Japanese  Trade  practices  and 
then  disclosed  bitterly  that  it  was  the  same 
paper  the  British  had  presented  in  the  early 
1970s.  In  Paris,  French  trade  Minister 
Michel  Jobert  told  the  delegation  acidly 
that  if  push  came  to  shove,  there's  nothing 
we  really  need  "  to  import  from  Japan. 

Complaints  from  the  U.S.  have  been  less 
rancorous,  but  frustration  with  Japan's 
import  barriers  is  increasing,  and  so  is  the 
chance  that  the  U.S.  may  move  to  close  its 
doors  to  some  Japanese  goods.  Congress  is 
aflutter  with  draft  bills  to  retaliate  against 
Japan's  import  restrictions,  and  the  Reagan 
administration  is  fast  losing  patience  with 
the  Japanese.  'We  got  to  this  point  a  lot 
sooner  than  most  administrations  do,"  a 
U.S.  policy  maker  says. 

AT  A  CROSSROADS 

The  pressure  from  Japan's  major  trading 
partners  has  become  so  heated  that  Japan 
may  be  approaching  a  crossroads— where  it 
must  reduce  the  remaining  trade  barriers 
that  shelter  its  industry  or  face  mounting 
protectionism  from  the  West. 

Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki  has  prom- 
ised that  Japan  will  act  to  ease  some  of  its 
import  restrictions:  he  has  ordered  a  series 
of  top-level  councils  to  produce  recommen- 
dations by  Thursday.  (The  prime  minister 
has  just  renewed  his  pledge  to  ease  trade 
frictions.  See  story  on  page  39.)  But  most 
analysts  say  any  progress  will  probably  be 
slow  and  painful  by  Western  standards.  And 
they  see  a  substantial  risk  that  trade  fric- 
tions will  intensify  before  the  major  trading 
blocs  reach  any  accommodations,  as  power- 
ful elements  in  Japanese  government  and 
business  remain  opposed  to  significant 
change. 

Predicts  Leslie  Fielding,  the  European 
Common  Market's  senior  representative  in 
Tokyo:  "You  can  be  well  certain  that  by 
spring  a  package  will  have  been  evolved 
which  will  be  judged  in  the  U.S.  and  West- 
ern Europe  as  inadequate." 

The  U.S.  and  European  complaints  center 
on  Japan's  reluctance  to  alter  its  post- World 
War  II  trade  policies— an  aggressive  world- 
wide export  drive  along  with  a  web  of  com- 
plex restrictions  on  imports.  Businessmen 
say  these  policies  make  it  far  more  difficult 
for  Westerners  to  crack  the  lucrative  Japa- 
nese market  than  it  is  for  the  Japanese  to 
sell  in  the  West. 

U.S.  LISTS  COMPLAINTS 

The  U.S.  has  compiled  a  list  of  51  separate 
tariffs  and  "nontariff  barriers,"  which  in- 
clude import  quotas  on  24  agricultural  prod- 
ucts ranging  frc«n  citrus  fruits  to  beef.  They 
also  include  restrictive  standards  and  in- 
spection requirements  that  effectively  shut 
out  such  American  exports  as  cosmetics, 
food  additives,  autos,  tobacco,  medical  sup- 
plies, semiconductors  and  high-technology 
products. 

Among  these  restrictions:  Japanese  refus- 
al to  accept  U.S,  certification  that  American 
pharmaceutical  exports  are  safe:  insistence 
on  different-from-U.S.  standards  for  electri- 
cal appliances  and  pressurized  containers: 
requirements  that  importer-distributors  of 
foreign  autos  submit  each  car  shipped  for 
painstaking  emissions-testing  rather  than, 
say.  one  out  of  every  10. 

American  businessmen  also  want  Japan  to 
improve  Westerners'  access  to  its  closely 
controlled  distribution  system  and  to  en- 
courage more  local  companies  to  abandon 
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their  traditional  buy-Japan  mentality.  And 
the  Reagan  administration  wants  Tokyo  to 
make  it  easier  for  U.S.  corporations  to  buy 
Japanese  companies  and  to  enter  still-re- 
stricted fields  such  as  banking,  financial 
services  and  insurance. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRESSURES 

If  the  Japanese  don't  open  their  markets 
further,  the  administration  has  warned,  it 
may  go  along  with  congressional  pressures 
for  "reciprocity"  legislation— laws  denying 
access  to  some  U.S.  markets  to  countries 
that  don't  open  their  own  markets  to  Ameri- 
can businesses.  Sen.  John  Danforth.  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
international  trade,  has  indicated  that  he  is 
considering  such  legislation.  Congressional 
aides  say  the  pressures  now  are  so  intense 
that  some  sort  of  protectionist  legislation  is 
likely  this  year.  "It's  a  damage-control  oper- 
ation," one  says. 

The  West  Europeans  have  submitted  their 
own  set  of  demands.  These  call  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  Japan's  import  barriers  to  products 
including  confectionery,  whisky  and  leather 
goods.  European  Common  Market  officials 
also  want  the  Japanese  to  restrain  their 
shipments  of  high-priced,  politically  sensi- 
tive exports  such  as  autos  and  machine 
tools.  And  they  are  prodding  Japan  to  sanc- 
tion more  direct  investment  abroad  and 
more  ioint  ventures  in  Europe  between  Jap- 
anese and  European  companies. 

But  both  the  American  and  the  European 
demands  face  heavy  opposition  here— from 
the  government's  conservative  finance  and 
transportation  ministries,  from  the  well-en- 
trenched and  Influential  bureaucracy,  from 
some  business  and  farm  groups  and  from 
the  Japanese  public.  All  tend  to  see  U.S.  and 
European  complaints  as  exaggerated  and 
the  West's  trade  troubles  as  largely  its  own 
fault. 

"We  aren't  totally  convinced  of  our 
wrongdoing,  or  our  evils,"  says  Tadashi  Ya- 
mamoto,  the  director  of  the  Japan  Center 
for  International  Exchange.  Adds  Yukihiko 
Ikeda,  Prime  Minister  Suzuki's  deputy  chief 
cabinet  secretary:  "We  aren't  the  only  ones 
to  be  blamed;  Europe  and  the  U.S.,  too,  have 
something  to  do." 

Indeed,  Japan's  spectacular  economic  suc- 
cess has  spawned  a  self-confidence  that 
makes  many  Japanese  openly  scornful  of 
American  and  European  society— and  quick 
to  blame  the  West's  economic  troubles  on 
sloth  and  decay  instead  of  unfair  competi- 
tion from  Japan.  They  contend  that  rather 
than  ask  Japan  to  restrain  its  exports  or 
open  Its  markets  wider.  Western  govern- 
ments should  strive  to  increase  productivity. 

"The  responsibility  lies  partly  in  Europe 
and  the  U.S.,"  says  Saekl  Klichi,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  prestigious  Tokyo-based  Nomura 
Research  Center.  "If  their  competitiveness 
hadnt  declined,  there  would  be  no  problem 
now."  Scoffs  Hyogo  Pukazawa.  a  Tokyo  Im- 
porter, in  an  oft-proffered  view  that  inevita- 
bly raises  Western  hackles:  "Mr.  America  is 
partly  In  the  hospital.  Europe  is  sick.  The 
Europeans  are  trying  to  bring  the  healthy 
Japanese  into  their  bed."' 

Many  Japanese  argue  that  the  frictions 
with  Japan  actually  stem  from  the  West's 
current  problems  of  recession  and  high  U.S. 
interest  rates,  along  with  Westerners'  fail- 
ure to  work  hard  an^  put  aside  their  preoc- 
cupation with  short-term  profits.  They  con- 
tend that  Western  discontent  will  abate  as 
the  recession  ends  and  as  the  Japanese  yen 
rises  in  value— making  imports  more  attrac- 
tive here  and  Japan's  exports  more  costly 
abroad.  Akio  Kohno.  the  chief  economist 
for  Daiwa  Securities  Co.,  predicts  that  the 


yen  will  appreciate  by  year-end  from  its  cur- 
rent 229-to-the-dollar  rate  to  a  more  realis- 
tic 180  to  the  dollar. 

Few  Japanese  accept  the  widely  held 
Western  view  that  their  markets  are  closed 
to  foreign  goods.  Mr.  Fukazawa  charges. 
•"Your  businesses  aren't  finding  any  trouble 
selling  here:  they're  just  not  working 
enough."  He  says  Japanese  businessmen 
wanting  to  compete  in  the  U.S.  start  out  by 
learning  English  and  slowly  courting  poten- 
tial customers.  "Here,  the  Americans  say. 
""We  can"t  sell,  we  can't  sell.  But  how  many 
of  them  have  really  tried?" 

THE  JAPANESE  WAY 

Moreover,  Japanese  tend  to  look  at  such 
barriers  as  their  distribution  system  and 
company-takeover  restrictions  as  simply 
Japan's  peculiar  way  of  doing  business- 
something  that  foreigners  ought  to  accept. 
•"Here,  to  buy  a  company  is  almost  consid- 
ered immoral,"  explains  Saburo  Okita,  the 
chairman  of  the  Tokyo-based  Institute  for 
Domestic  and  International  Policy  Studies. 
""It's  related  to  the  notion  that  companies 
should  guarantee  their  workers  lifetime  em- 
ployment." 

American  businessmen  with  long  experi- 
ence in  Japan  concede  that  some  of  the  Jap- 
anese contentions  are  valid,  but  they  argue 
that  Japan  still  is  a  closed  market  by  most 
Western  standards.  "If  you're  willing  to 
make  the  commitment  in  terms  of  people, 
money  and  time,  this  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment," says  retired  Gen.  Lawrence  P.  Snow- 
den,  the  president  of  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Japan.  "But  there  are  a 
lot  of  barriers  that  U.S.  firms  just  shouldn't 
have  to  meet.  There's  no  doubt  that  some 
change  is  in  order." 

Admittedly,  Japan  has  come  a  long  way  in 
liberalizing  its  trade  practices  from  the 
"Japan  Inc."  days  of  the  1960s.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  international  negotiations  in  1978, 
Tokyo  has  shajply  reduced  or  eliminated 
many  of  Its  tariffs  and  some  import  quotas. 
But  many  nontariff  barriers  remain. 

A  MISSING  APOSTROPHE 

For  example,  GIvenchy  Japon  complained 
recently  that  Its  application  to  import  I'ln- 
terdlt  perfume  was  held  up  by  the  welfare 
ministry— because  the  company  left  out  an 
apostrophe  between  the  L  and  I.  Golfclub 
parts  made  In  America  and  assembled  in 
Taiwan  can't  come  in  unless  the  manufac- 
turers gouge  out  the  'Made  in  U.S.A. " 
stamp  engraved  in  the  shafts.  Korean-made 
electric  fans  that  have  passed  rigorous  U.S. 
tests  can't  be  sold  here  unless  their  cords 
are  replaced  with  Japanese  substitutes. 
Grain  accepted  in  one  Japanese  port  is  re- 
jected in  another— even  though  it  is  In  the 
same  shipload. 

Western  demands  that  Japan  alter  its 
trading  practices  may  well  have  a  familiar 
ring.  Twice  during  the  1970s  the  U.S.  and 
Western  Europe  raised  a  similar  clamor— 
and  got  some  satisfaction.  Says  Ryutaro 
Komia,  a  Tokyo  University  professor  of 
international  trade:  ""Now  we  have  experi- 
enced the  third  wave." 

This  time,  all  sides  agree,  the  pressures 
are  stronger:  Western  complaints  now  in- 
volve the  whole  spectrum  of  Japanese  prod- 
ucts and  services,  not  just  one  or  two  catego- 
ries, such  as  textiles  or  autos;  all  of  Western 
Europe,  even  usually  free-trade-minded 
West  Germany,  is  joining  in;  Western  coun- 
tries are  suffering  from  high  unemploy- 
ment—and so  more  likely  to  turn  protec- 
tionist—and the  anti-Japanese  feeling  is  visi- 
bly more  strident  than  it  has  been  before. 
The  feeling  in  Europe  is   "approaching  the 


yellow-peril"  stage."  says  one  U.S.  official 
there. 

SORE  POINT  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

The  basic  sore  point  for  the  U.S.  is  Ameri- 
ca's burgeoning  foreign-trade  deficit  with 
Japan,  which  hit  $18  billion  in  1981  and  is 
expected  to  top  $25  billion  this  year— with 
little  relief  in  sight.  Ironically,  all  sides 
agree  that  even  if  Japan  did  everything  the 
U.S.  is  asking,  the  trade  deficit  wouldn't  dis- 
appear; rather,  it  would  be  pared  only  by  a 
scant  $800  million.  But.  U.S.  Ambassador 
Mike  Mansfield  told  a  Tokyo  audience  this 
month.  "At  least  the  political  problems 
would  disappear." 

Precisely  what  steps  the  Suzuki  govern- 
ment will  take  still  isn't  clear.  But  top  Japa- 
nese leaders  obviously  recognize  that  they 
have  a  problem.  "To  the  external  world,  we 
are  in  the  position  that  we  cannot  make  ex- 
cuses any  more."  says  Masumi  Esaki,  the 
elder  statesman  assigned  by  Mr.  Suzuki  to 
coordinate  development  of  a  package  of 
trade  changes. 

As  a  result.  Japan  probably  will  come  up 
with  some  serious  measures  to  deal  with 
specific  U.S.  and  European  complaints, 
though  most  observers  doubt  that  Tokyo 
will  make  the  kind  of  sweeping  "reforms  " 
sought  by  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Esaki  hints  broadly  that  of  the  51  spe- 
cific complaints  that  the  U.S.  has  lodged 
about  Japanese  trade  practices.  31  will  be 
resolved  "as  the  U.S.  wants."  The  Japanese 
think  that  another  10  practices  either  are 
fair  or  involve  easily  correctible  misunder- 
standings. The  remaining  10.  Mr.  Esaki  says, 
""still  need  discussion." 

SOME  EXAMPLES 

Included  among  the  31  steps  to  ease  exist- 
ing standards,  insiiectlon  requirements  and 
import  procedures  now  routinely  inhibiting 
Western  sales  of  products  such  as  cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals  and  auto  parts.  Officials 
say  U.S.  demands  for  elimination  of  the  re- 
maining import  quotas— including  two  dozen 
on  agricultural  products— are  apt  to  receive 
only  token  relief. 

The  remaining  items,  such  as  overhaul  of 
Japan's  complex  and  difficult-to-penetrate 
distribution  system,  "are  touchy,  and  I  don't 
think  we  can  get  early  answers,"  says  Yuki- 
hiki  Ikeda,  Prime  Minister  Suzuki's  deputy 
chief  cabinet  secretary,  who  holds  a  {x>sition 
similar  to  that  of  Edwin  Meese.  counselor  in 
the  Reagan  White  House.  Adds  Tomio  Tsut- 
suml,  a  trade-ministry  official:  "That  kind 
of  thing  is  difficult  for  the  government  to 
handle.  If  it's  easy,  we  already  did  it. " 

The  policy  makers  here  are  planning 
other  moves.  In  any  case.  As  a  concession  to 
the  European  Common  Market.  Japan  Is  ex- 
pected to  slow  its  exports  to  Western 
Europe.  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  has  Indicat- 
ed that  he  may  Install  a  top-level  ombuds- 
man—with broad  powers  to  penetrate  the 
Japanese  bureaucracy— to  run  down  specific 
complaints  by  U.S.  companies.  Mr.  Esaki 
says  Japan  also  will  "make  procedures 
easier  to  understand." 

PLAN  DUE  SOON 

Mr.  Suzuki's  strategists  say  their  trade 
package  will  be  put  in  final  form  in  early 
February  and  timed  to  hit  the  U.S.  just 
before  members  of  Congress  go  home  for 
the  Lincoln's  Birthday  recess:  the  hope  Is  to 
have  maximum  effect  on  protectionist  law- 
makers. 

Whether  the  Japanese  concessions  will  be 
enough  to  satisfy  either  U.S.  or  European 
officials  remains  to  be  seen.  During  a  visit  to 
Japan  earlier  this  month,  a  group  of  U.S. 
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lawmakers  headed  by  Sen.  Danforth  seemed 
unlikely  to  be  assuaged.  And  the  administra- 
tion continued  to  step  up  the  pre.ssure 
during  a  visit  by  Japanese  Trade  Minister 
Shintaro  Abe  to  Washington  last  week. 

All  sides  are  apparently  trying  to  resolve 
their  differences  in  time  to  avert  a  new 
round  of  protectionism.  But.  says  Saburo 
Okita.  the  chairman  of  the  Tokyo-based  In- 
stitute for  Domestic  and  International 
Policy  Studies.  "Things  are  getting  emotion- 
al—and not  well-grounded  in  facts." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  arti- 
cle also  points  out  the  Japanese  view 
that  Americans  and  Europeans  do  not 
approach  their  market  properly  and 
that  the  root  of  the  problem  lies  in 
our  practices  rather  than  theirs. 
There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this, 
and  the  record  no  doubt  contains  ex- 
amples of  American  and  European 
failure  for  the  reasons  cited;  but  it  is 
also  replete  with  standards,  barriers. 
and  informal  practices  which  make 
success  virtually  impossible.  Following 
are  some  examples  of  such  barriers, 
taken  from  practices  in  a  number  of 
different  countries: 

Restrictive  standards  and/or  inspec- 
tion requirements  on  goods  like  cos- 
metics, food  additives,  autos.  tobacco, 
medical  supplies; 

Refusal  to  accept  U.S.  certifications 
on  the  safety  of  pharmaceutical  ex- 
ports; 

Emissions  testing— or  other  testing— 
of  each  imported  auto— or  other  prod- 
uct—rather than  testing  a  sample; 

Prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  U.S. 
entry  into  key  service  fields  like  bank- 
ing, financial  services,  and  insurance; 

Linking  market  access  to  a  require- 
ment to  build  production  facilities  in 
the  country; 

Requiring  such  production  facilities 
to  maintain  a  specified  level  of  ex- 
ports; 

"Unexpected"  or  unannounced 
delays  in  unloading  freight,  including 
perishable  products; 

Limitations  on  the  showing  of  U.S. 
films; 

Discriminatory  airport  user  charges 
or  less  advantageous  airport  locations 
for  foreign  airlines; 

Exclusion  from  airline  travel  agency 
reservation  systems; 

Licensing  requirements;  and 

Local  content  rules. 

There  are.  of  course,  numerous 
others,  but  the  above  should  serve  as 
an  illustrative  list. 

To  better  judge  the  frequency  with 
which  such  restrictions  are  imposed,  it 
is  useful  to  look  at  "The  Use  of  Invest- 
ment Incentives  and  Performance  Re- 
quirements by  Foreign  Governments." 
published  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment last  October.  Its  conclusions  are 
based  on  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis  for  its  Bench- 
mark Survey  of  U.S.  Direct  Invest- 
ment Abroad  in  1977.  The  information 
is  a  bit  old.  but  comprehensive,  since 
the  1977  survey  covered  3.540  U.S. 
companies  and  their  24.666  affiliates. 


With  respect  to  performance  require- 
ments, the  study  .showed  that  on  the 
average  14  percent  of  U.S.  affiliates 
were  subject  to  them,  although  this 
varied  widely  by  country  and  region. 
In  South  America,  for  example,  every 
country  but  Argentina  imposed  one  or 
more  performance  requirements  on  at 
least  one-third  of  U.S.  affiliates. 
India's  rate  was  the  world's  highest— 
60  percent.  The  sectors  most  often  af- 
fected were  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing, particularly  transportation  equip- 
ment. Significantly,  the  use  of  per- 
formance requirements  was  greater 
among  developing  nations,  an  area 
where  we  will  be  increasingly  concen- 
trating in  the  future. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course, 
about  the  growing  importance  of  U.S. 
investment  abroad.  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ment outflows  from  1948  to  1980  were 
$81.5  billion.  Comparing  that  to  the 
$231.1  billion  in  earnings  suggests  a 
net  balance-of-payments  gain  of 
nearly  $150  billion.  The  same  bench- 
mark survey  I  referred  to  shows  that 
34  percent  of  U.S.  exports  go  to  U.S. 
nonbanking  affiliates  abroad,  illustrat- 
ing clearly  how  the  flow  of  exports  is 
related  to  foreign  investment.  Per- 
formance requirements  or  other  re- 
strictions that  impinge  on  investment 
have  an  immediate  and  obvious  impact 
on  our  exports. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on.  as 
ample  additional  material  is  available. 
One  particularly  useful  document  I 
would  commend  to  Senators'  attention 
is  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Trade  Subcommittee's  recent  report 
on  its  trade  mission  to  the  Far  East- 
December  21.  1981— which  discusses 
Japanese  practices  in  some  detail. 

Clearly,  it  is  past  time  we  gave  the 
President  the  tools  he  needs  to  act 
against  these  barriers.  If  we  believe  in 
the  free  market  system  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it  above,  then  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  promote  such  a  system  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Such  an  effort  will 
not  be  easy,  and  it  cannot  be  pursued 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  While  in  some 
cases  the  practices  in  question  have 
been  deliberately  developed  to  deter 
foreign  access  and  to  promote  domes- 
tic industries,  in  others  they  are  the 
product  of  long-standing  cultural  or 
social  traditions  and  ways  of  doing 
business  which  are  integral  parts  of 
the  society.  Belief  in  the  free  market 
does  not  mean  recasting  other  econo- 
mies in  our  image,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. It  does  mean  working  together 
with  other  countries  to  establish  mu- 
tually acceptable  rules  for  trade  and 
then  insuring  that  those  rules  are  en- 
forced. Sometimes,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized, some  countries  will  need  encour- 
agement to  get  to  the  bargaining 
table,  and  we  should  not  shrink  from 
providing  that  kind  of  incentive  in  the 
form  of  verbal  encouragement  or,  if 
necessary,  substantive  retaliation.  But 
our   goal,   nevertheless,   must   remain 


the  reaching  of  agreement  on  trade 
rules  and  not  simply  the  creation  of 
matching  trade  barriers  on  our  part. 

In  attempting  to  reach  that  objec- 
tive, we  should  give  some  consider- 
ation to  the  principles  of  reciprocity 
and  national  treatment,  the  ideas, 
simply  put,  that  we  should  expect 
from  others  the  same  treatment  we 
provide  them  and  that  U.S.  entities 
operating  in  a  foreign  country  should 
be  treated  the  same  as  comparable  do- 
mestic entities  in  that  country.  Obvi- 
ously such  concepts,  clear  in  broad 
principle,  can  be  difficult  to  work  with 
in  specific  circumstances,  and  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  that.  But  the 
concepts  themselves  are  sound. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  designed  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent additional  authority  to  achieve 
these  objectives.  This  authority  is  in 
essence  discretionary.  It  does  not 
depend  exclusively  on  a  mechanical 
process  outside  the  administration's 
control.  It  is  largely  discretionary  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  is  the  method 
which  will  be  most  likely  to  produce 
the  fastest,  most  tangible,  and  benefi- 
cial results. 

My  bill  amends  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  is  the  section 
providing  for  U.S.  use  of  the  interna- 
tional dispute  settlement  process  cen- 
tered in  the  GATT.  Under  current  law 
the  President  on  his  own  initiative  or 
via  the  acceptance  of  a  petition  from 
the  private  sector  can  initiate  an  inves- 
tigation into  another  country's  unfair 
trade  practice,  begin  the  GATT  con- 
sultation and  dispute  settlement  proc- 
ess, and  ultimately  take  retaliatory 
action  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
GATT  process.  My  bill  would  clarify 
this  section  to  permit  the  President  to 
use  this  process  to  establish  or  further 
the  principles  of  reciprocal  market 
access  or  national  treatment  for  U.S. 
goods,  including  agricultural  goods, 
services,  or  investment.  Further,  the 
301  process  could  be  initiated  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Finance  or  Ways  and 
Means  Committees,  in  addition  to  the 
private  petition  or  Presidential  initia- 
tive routes  in  current  law. 

Once  an  investigation  was  underway 
under  my  bill,  it  would  proceed  accord- 
ing to  current  law,  with  the  following 
differences: 

First,  the  President  would  be  permit- 
ted, but  not  required,  to  utilize  GATT 
process,  which  would  give  him  addi- 
tional latitude  for  emergency  action  or 
action  emphasizing  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  if  needed; 

Second,  roughly  midway  through 
the  GATT  process,  if  it  is  utilized,  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  would  have 
to  publish  a  list  of  legislative  alterna- 
tives being  considered  in  the  case,  in 
order  to  make  public  what  options  are 
available  to  the  Government  if  negoti- 
ations fail; 
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Third,  in  these  cases  involving  reci- 
procity or  national  treatment,  the 
President  would  have  additional  retali- 
atory authority  beyond  what  is  in  the 
present  statute,  including: 

(a)  Entering  into  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral negotiations: 

(b)  Adjusting  Government  procure- 
ment policies: 

(c)  Instructing  the  U.S.  directors  to 
the  IMF  and  World  Bank  to  vote 
against  loans  to  countries  against 
whom  a  complaint  is  pending: 

(d)  Requesting  Federal  regulatory 
agencies,  such  as  the  FCC  or  ICC.  to 
consider  another  country's  adherence 
to  reciprocity  or  national  treatment 
principles  in  acting  on  applications 
from  that  Government  or  its  nation- 
als: 

(e)  Proposing  mirror  image  legisla- 
tion, to  be  handled  under  special  fast 
track  rules,  that  would  match  the  non- 
reciprocal  practice. 

These  additional  actions  are  discre- 
tionary and  subject  to  the  procedures 
established  in  current  law. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
responsible  way  to  proceed.  Ample  op- 
portunity is  provided  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  consider  each  case  as  it  is 
presented  by  the  private  sector,  and 
the  opportunity  remains  for  presiden- 
tial self-initiation,  should  that  be  ap- 
propriate. Equally  ample  opportunity 
exists  to  utilize  existing  international 
dispute  settlement  procedures  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
But  in  order  to  help  that  process  along 
the  bill  clarifies  and  specifies  existing 
authority  and  provides  additional  au- 
thority for  the  President— and  thereby 
additional  negotiating  leverage— to  re- 
taliate if  necessary. 

Senators  should  be  aware,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  bill  is  not  the  only  one 
on  this  issue  under  consideration.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Trade  Sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth).  will  shortly  be  intro- 
ducing his  own  bill.  Senator  Danforth 
has  been  a  leader  on  this  issue  for 
some  time,  particularly  with  respect  to 
our  longstanding  problems  with 
Japan,  and  I  anticipate  this  bill  will  re- 
flect his  long  study  of  the  reciprocity 
problem,  including  insights  gained 
from  his  recent  trip  to  Japan. 

While  I  believe  our  bills  will  be  ma- 
terially different,  I  anticipate  they  will 
be  in  many  respects  complementary, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Chairman  Danforth  in  developing  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  need  legislation 
that  will  strengthen  our  own  laws, 
strengthen  the  GATT  process,  focus 
world  and  national  attention  on  the 
reciprocity  problem,  and  help  develop 
trading  rules  more  consistent  with  free 
market  principles.  I  look  forward  to 
the  Finance  Committee's  rapid  consid- 
eration of  this  bill,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 


printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
fact  sheet  detailing  the  bill's  provi- 
sions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2071 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  m  Congress  assembled, 

SE(TI(>N  I    KINniN(;S;  ST.4TEMF.NT  OK  PI  RPOSK 

(a)  Findings.— 

<1)  Trade  in  services.— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

(A)  trade  in  services  (including  banking 
and  other  financial  services,  insurance,  in- 
formation and  data  processing,  communica- 
tions, transportation,  advertising,  shipping, 
construction  and  engineering,  and  enter- 
tainment) is  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  the  United  States  economy: 

(B)  many  nations,  for  various  reasons,  are 
increasingly  erecting  nontariff  barriers  to 
the  import  of  United  States  and  other  for- 
eign goods  and  services: 

(C)  such  barriers  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to.  national  monopolies,  personnel  re- 
strictions, discriminatory  restrictions  on  li- 
censing and  foreign  exchange,  local  content 
requirements,  local  investment  require- 
ments, minimum  export  requirements,  local 
equity  participation  requirements,  discrimi- 
natory health,  safety,  or  environmental 
standards,  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation, restrictions  on  the  repatriation  of 
funds  or  profits,  discriminatory  tax  policies, 
and  other  discriminatory  restrictions  on,  or 
requirements  of.  foreign  entities  operating 
in  the  host  country: 

<D)  the  effect  of  such  barriers  has  been  to 
discriminate  against  imported  goods  and 
services  and  to  provide  for  trade  on  a  nonre- 
ciprocal  basis:  aind 

(E)  such  discrimination— 

(i)  results  in  a  less  open  trading  system 
and  a  distortion  of  the  market  system,  and 

(ii)  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  coun- 
tries, particularly  countries  (including  the 
United  States)  which  adhere  to  a  free 
market  system. 

(2)  International  investment.— The  Con- 
gress further  finds  that— 

(A)  international  investment  flows  should 
not  be  restricted  or  impaired  by  uneconomic 
or  artificial  barriers  or  restrictions  which 
exist  In  many  developed  and  developing 
countries: 

(B)  uneconomic  and  artificial  barriers  to 
direct  Investments,  or  restrictions  on  such 
Investments,  cause  Inefficiencies  in  the 
International  production  and  distribution 
process  which  result  In  increased  costs  of 
production  of  goods  and  services  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  world: 

(C)  such  barriers  and  restrictions  should 
t>e  removed  to  enhance  the  benefit  to  both 
investors  and  consumers  of  the  limited  re- 
sources available  for  International  direct  In- 
vestment: 

(D)  arbitrary  and  nontransparent  Invest- 
ment review  procedures  (other  than  with  re- 
spect to  certain  Industries  critical  to  a  na- 
tion's security  Interests),  and  unreasonable 
or  otherwise  arbitrary  limitations  on  foreign 
currency  exchange  by  non-nationals,  ad- 
versely affect  foreign  direct  investment  by 
nationals  or  citizens  of  the  United  States: 

(E)  the  consumers  and  producers  of  the 
world  would  benefit  by  the  development  of 
an  effective  multilateral  agreement  (under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade)  which  limits  unreason- 


able, discriminatory  or  burdensome  restric- 
tions on  foreign  direct  investments: 

(F)  multilateral  negotiations  on  such  a 
multilateral  agreement,  under  the  authority 
\ested  in  the  President  by  section  102  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  should  be  concluded  as 
soon  as  practicable:  and 

(G)  such  an  agreement  should,  to  the 
extent  possible,  guarantee  reciprocal  direct 
investment  access  among  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world  and  in  no  event  pro- 
vide less  than  national  treatment  for  for- 
eign direct  investors  m  developed  or  devel- 
oping countries. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  encourage— 

(1)  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  ex- 
isting international  trading  system,  and 

(2)  the  operation  and  development  of  a 
free  and  open  international  trading  and  in- 
vestment system. 

by  promoting  the  principles  of  reciprocity 
and  national  treatment  through  multilater- 
al and  unilateral  means. 

SF.t    'i.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TRAIIE  A<T  OK  IS71. 

(a)  Amendments  to  Section  301.— 

(1)  Determinations  requiring  action.— 
Section  301  <a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2411  (a))  is  amended- 

<A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1): 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  (B)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  including  restrictions  on  direct  in- 
vestments by  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States": 

(C)  by  Inserting  or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(D)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(3)  to  establish  or  further  the  principles 
of  national  treatment  or  reciprocal  market 
access  with  respect  to  United  States  goods 
(including  agricultural  products),  services, 
and  foreign  direct  investment  by  nationals 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States:":  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "or  ser\ices'  in  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ".  services,  or  direct  Invest- 
ments". 

(2)  Other  action.— Section  301  (b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  <19  U.S.C.  2411  (b))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1): 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  direct  Investment  In 
the  United  States  by  nationals"  after  the 
word  "services"  in  paragraph  (2): 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  a  semicolon: 
an(j 

(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  subsection  (a)  (3). 
also— 

"(A)  enter  into  bilateral  or  multilateral 
negotiations  to  further  such  principles: 

"(B)  adjust  government  procurement  jjoli- 
cies  and  practices  to  provide  for  procure- 
ment from  nations  which  provide  reciprocal 
market  access  to  comparable  United  States 
producers,  but  only  if  such  procurement  is 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
on  Government  Procurement  or  similar  bi- 
lateral arrangements; 

"(C)  instruct  the  United  States  directors 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  vote  against  loans  or 
other  assistance  from  their  respective  insti- 
tutions to  countries  which  do  not  adhere 
generally  to  principles  of  national  treat- 
ment and  market  access: 
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"(D)  request  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
(including  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currencies. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunission.  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion) to  consider  (if  such  consideration 
would  not  violate  any  multilateral  agree- 
ment) a  country's  adherence  to  principles  of 
national  treatment  and  reciprocal  marliet 
access  in  making  any  decision  or  taking  any 
action  with  respect  to  tm  application  or  re- 
quest from  such  country  or  nationals  of 
such  country;  or 

"(E)  propose  legislation  which  would 
impose  equivalent  restrictions  or  require- 
ments within  the  United  States  on  goods  or 
services  from  countries  that  do  not  adhere 
to  the  principles  of  national  treatment  or 
reciprocal  market  access,  such  legislation  to 
be  treated  as  an  implementing  bill  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  151  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191);  and 

"(4)  take  any  other  action  which  the 
President  determines  appropriate,  including 
action  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  such  un- 
justifiable, unreasonable,  or  discriminatory 
barriers  or  restrictions  on  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment by  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States.". 

(3)  Presidential  procedures.— Section  301 
(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411 
(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  "resolution  or" 
before  "petition"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof. 

(4)  Definitions.— Section  301  (d)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411  (d))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  thereof  the  following: 
"and  foreign  direct  investment  by  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Definition  of  national  treatment.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  na- 
tional treatment'  means  the  treatment  by  a 
government  of  foreign  investment  or  for- 
eign establishments  operating  within  its 
borders  in  the  same  manner  as  domestic  in- 
vestment or  comparable  domestic  establish- 
ments are  treated.". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Section  302.— 

(1)  Filing  of  resolutions  by  committees 
OF  Congress.— Section  302(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2412  (a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  or  the  Committee  on  Ways 
smd  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Trade  Representative  a 
resolution, ". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2412)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  'or  resolution  "  after  "peti- 
tion" each  plsu:e  it  appears  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  subsection  (b),  and 
the  heading  for  subsection  (a), 

(11)  by  inserting  'or  Committee"  after  "pe- 
titioner" each  place  it  appears,  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  "or  resolutions"  after 
"petitions"  in  the  section  heading  and  the 
heading  for  subsection  (b). 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  I  of 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  inserting  ""or  resolu- 
tions" after  "Petitions  "  in  the  item  relating 
to  section  302. 

(c)  Amendments  to  Section  303.— 

(1)  No  consultation,  etc  in  certain 
cases.— Section  303  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2413)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the    following   new   sentence: 


"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  affirma- 
tive determination  described  in  section  301 
(a)  (3).". 

(2)  Resolotions.— Section  303  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2413)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  resolution"  after  "pe- 
tition" each  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  Congress."  after  "petitioner"'. 

(d)  Amendments  to  Section  304.— 

(1)  Recommendations.— Section  304  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2414)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or""  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(D)  one  month  in  the  case  of  a  petition 
involving  allegations  which  relate  to  section 
301  (a)  (3)  in  which  the  President  has  not 
requested  consultations  or  initiated  proceed- 
ings; or 

■"(E)  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  inves- 
tigation initiation  in  any  case  not  described 
in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C).  or  (D)."'. 

(2)  Resolutions  and  recommendations  of 
THE  president.— Section  304  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2414)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  resolution"  after  ""pe- 
tition"' the  first  place  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Legislative  recommendations  of 
PRESIDENT.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter,  the  President  shall 
within  120  days  after  an  affirmative  deter- 
mination is  made  under  section  302(b)  with 
respect  to  a  petition  or  resolution  or  a  deci- 
sion by  the  President  to  take  action  under 
section  301(c).  make  preliminary  recommen- 
dations to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate  with  respect  to  what  alterna- 
tive actions  the  President  is  considering 
under  this  chapter  to  the  extent  that  any 
consultation  or  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dure provided  under  this  chapter  does  not 
result,  in  his  judgment,  in  the  enforcement 
of  such  rights  as  the  United  States  may 
have  under  any  trade  agreement  or  the 
elimination  of  any  unjustifiable,  unreason- 
able, or  discriminatory  burden  or  restriction 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Notice  of  such  alternatives  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register." 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  service"  each  place 
it  appears  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "",  service,  or 
direct  investment". 

SEC.  3.  MIXTILATERAL  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  RE- 
STBICriONS  ON  FOREIGN  DIRECT  IN- 
VESTMENT. 

Section  loa(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2112(b))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(including  any  restrictions  on  foreign 
direct  investment)"  after  "United  States" 
the  first  place  it  appears. 

Senator  Heinz'  Reciprocal  Market  Access 
Legislation 
This  legislation  clarifies  the  President's 
current  authority  and  gives  him  new  au- 
thority to  deal  with  problems  of  reciprocal 
market  access  or  discriminatory  treatment 
of  U.S.  goods,  services,  or  investment 
abroad.  It  is  an  amendment  to  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

Present  Late:  Section  301  creates  a  process 
whereby  private  parties,  or  the  President  on 
his  own  initiative,  can  make  a  complaint 
about  other  nations'  violations  of  the  Gen- 


eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  rules  or  the  GATT's  various  codes, 
or  other  discriminatory  actions,  and  seek  re- 
dress, first  through  the  GATT  consulta- 
tion/dispute settlement  process  and  ulti- 
mately through  direct  retaliation. 

Under  the  law  an  interested  private  party 
could  file  a  petition  (or  the  President  could 
directly  initiate  a  case),  which  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  (USTR)  would  then 
have  45  days  to  consider  and  either  accept 
or  reject. 

If  accepted,  an  investigation  into  the  alle- 
gations is  begun,  and  GATT  consultations 
are  requested  simultaneously.  If  the  consul- 
tations do  not  resolve  the  matter  and  a 
GATT  issue  is  involved,  then  USTR  would 
initiate  GATT  dispute  settlement  proceed- 
ings, which  could  last  from  6  months  to 
more  than  one  year,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  the 
USTR  makes  a  recommendation  to  the 
President,  who  then  has  three  weeks  to 
decide  what  action  to  take.  While  a  recom- 
mendation and  a  Presidential  decision  are 
mandatory,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
either  be  positive,  and  there  is  no  Congres- 
sional override. 

Permissible  actions  include  suspending  or 
withdrawing  existing  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions or  imposing  duties,  fees,  or  restric- 
tions on  the  goods  or  services  of  the  country 
in  question. 

Proposed  bill:  The  legislation  would  make 
the  following  changes  in  the  present  proce- 
dures: 

(1)  In  addition  to  GATT  and  code  viola- 
tions and  "discriminatory"  actions,  the  bill 
clarifies  that  non-reciprocal  market  access 
or  non-national  treatment  are  grounds  for  a 
complaint  and  Presidential  action,  whether 
they  involve  a  GATT  violation  or  not.  (Na- 
tional treatment  means  treating  foreign  en- 
tities operating  in  one's  country  in  a  manner 
equivalent  to  the  way  comparable  domestic 
entities  are  treated). 

(2)  In  addition  to  initiation  of  a  case 
through  petition  or  Presidential  request, 
the  bill  would  also  permit  it  by  resolution  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  or  Finance  Committee. 

(3)  With  respect  to  cases  involving  reci- 
procity or  national  treatment,  the  I*resldent 
is  given  specific  additional  authority  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  retaliatory  authority  in 
present  law.  The  new  authority  includes: 

(a)  specific  authorization  to  engage  in  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  negotiations  to  re- 
solve the  problems; 

(b)  adjusting  government  procurement 
policies; 

(c)  instructing  the  U.S.  directors,  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IMF  to  oppose  loans  or 
other  assistance  from  countries  not  provid- 
ing reciprocal  market  access  or  national 
treatment; 

(d)  requesting  specific  federal  regulatory 
agencies,  including  bank  regulators,  to  take 
reciprocity  issues  into  account  when  consid- 
ering applications  from  foreign  entities; 

(e)  proposing  "mirror  image"  legislation  to 
impose  equivalent  restrictions,  which  would 
be  considered  by  Congress  under  ""fast 
track"  procedures; 

(f)  specific  authorization  to  take  any 
other  action  he  determines  appropriate. 

(4)  In  these  cases  the  President  is  also 
given  the  option  of  not  using  the  GATT 
consultation/dispute  settlement  process, 
though  it  would  be  open  to  him.  If  he  chose 
not  to  go  to  the  GATT.  the  USTR  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  would  be  due 
one  month  after  the  case  was  initiated. 
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(5)  Midway  through  the  GATT  process 
(no  later  than  120  days  after  the  initiation 
of  the  case)  the  President  would  be  required 
to  make  public  a  list  of  actions  he  is  consid- 
ering in  the  event  the  GATT  process  fails. 

(6)  Specific  authorization  is  also  provided 
to  negotiating  an  international  agreement 
on  direct  investment. 

reasons  for  change 

This  bill  is  intended  to  clarify,  focus,  and 
in  some  respects  expand  existing  law.  with- 
out removing  either  its  discretionary  base  or 
its  centralization  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

The  practices  that  could  be  subject  to 
complaint,  while  sometimes  blatant  cases  of 
discrimination,  are  also  sometimes  simply 
representative  of  the  development  of  differ- 
ent cultural  or  economic  practices  than 
cannot  be  easily  removed.  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  President  should  be  encouraged 
to  negotiate  our  differences  on  these  mat- 
ters rather  than  be  required  simply  to  re- 
taliate. He  should  be  given  maximum  flexi- 
bility to  conduct  such  negotiations  along 
with  adequate  leverage  to  obtain  results; 
and  control  of  this  process,  because  of  its 
delicacy,  should  be  centralized  in  his  office 
rather  than  throughout  the  various  agen- 
cies. 

This  bill  meets  that  standard  by: 

( 1 )  clarifying  present  law  to  include  specif- 
ic references  to  reciprocal  market  access  and 
national  treatment  as  principles  the  Presi- 
dent can  act  to  maintain  or  promote; 

(2)  clarifying  present  law  to  Insure  that  it 
applies  to  goods,  services,  and  investment; 

(3)  focusing  attention  on  reciprocity /na- 
tional treatment  issues  through  specific  ref- 
erences to  them  in  the  statute  and  through 
the  special  procedures  and  authorities  cre- 
ated for  them; 

(4)  providing  new  retaliatory  authority  in 
the  form  of  provisions  on  federal  procure- 
ment policies,  "mirror  Image"  legislation 
using  expedited  procedures,  and  Presiden- 
tial requests  to  regulatory  agencies; 

(5)  increasing  oui  negotiating  leverage 
through  the  requirement  that  retaliatory 
actions  under  consideration  be  made  public 
midway  through  the  GATT  process; 

(6)  broadening  the  base  of  the  law  by  per- 
mitting Congress,  by  committee  resolution, 
to  file  a  complaint. 

NEED  FOR  THE  BILL 

The  bin  Is  necessary  because: 

(1)  It  Is  not  sufficiently  clear  in  existing 
law  that  non-GATT  violations  involving  rec- 
iprocity or  national  treatment  are  proper 
subjects  for  a  301  inquiry.  Examples  of 
probable  non-GATT  Issues  are  the  Canadi- 
an energy  policy,  the  Canadian  foreign  In- 
vestment review  process  (FIRA),  and  Invest- 
ment-related performance  requirements 
generally.  Including  equity  ownership  limits, 
and  forced  licensing  or  research  and  devel- 
opment transfers.  The  GATT  process,  of 
course,  would  also  not  be  applicable,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  violation,  to  cases  involving 
countries  that  do  not  belong  to  the  GATT, 
like  Mexico. 

(2)  Barriers  to  Investment  are  not  ade- 
quately reachable  under  current  law.  nor 
does  the  President  have  authority  to  retali- 
ate against  investment  in  this  country. 

(3)  The  President  lacks  explicit  negotiat- 
ing authority  to  deal  with  these  matters  on 
a  bilateral  basis. 

(4)  Presidential  retaliatory  authority  in 
present  law  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  and 
there  are  few  precedents  to  provide  guide- 
lines. 


(5)  Present  law  contains  no  authorization 
to  begin  negotiations  on  an  International 
Investment  Code. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  64  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCoN- 
ciNi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
649,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
executor  may  elect,  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses, to  value  certain  items  at  an 
amount  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
the  decedent  in  such  items  and  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  charita- 
ble contributions  of  certain  items. 

S.   1444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1444,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  donate  to 
State  and  local  governments  certain 
Federal  personal  property  loaned  to 
them  for  civil  defense  tise,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1782 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1782,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  305  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  pertaining  to  contract 
progress  payments  made  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  providing 
for  the  elimination  of  retainage  in  cer- 
tain instances,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1844,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional distribution  and  utilissation  of 
coal. 

S.  1907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1907,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Currency  and  Foreign 
Transactions  Reporting  Act  and  sec- 
tion 1961  (1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  improve  enforcement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2000,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  11,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  an  improved  basis  for  pro- 
viding relief  under  chapter  7,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  201j6.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  generally  that  benefits 
thereunder  may  be  paid  to  aliens  only 
after  they  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  and  to  impose  further 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  any  alien 


in  a  foreign  coimtry  to  receive  such 

benefits. 

S.  2027 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
2027,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
acid  precipitation,  to  provide  for  an 
examination  of  certain  acid  precursor 
control  technologies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating February  11.  1982.  ■National 
Inventors'  Day.'" 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 63-THE  ALL  TAXPAYERS 
ASSISTANCE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr,  Riegle,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr. 
Sarbanes)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  63 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  complex  and  difficult  to 
understand  for  the  average  American  tax- 
payer: 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has 
become  so  complex  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  currently  provides  a  free  pro- 
gram, known  as  the  "'taxpayer's  assistance 
program",  to  aid  taxpayers  in  preparing 
their  annual  federal  Income  tax  returns; 

Whereas  the  taxpayer's  assistance  pro- 
gram provided  service  to  over  43  million 
American  taxpayers  in  preparing  their  fed- 
eral Income  tax  returns  In  fiscal  year  1980; 

Whereas.  In  fiscal  year  1980.  the  equiva- 
lent of  5.591  staff  years  was  devoted  to  as- 
sisting taxpayers  In  preparing  their  federal 
income  tax  returns; 

Whereas  the  program  served  100  percent 
of  all  taxpayers  requesting  tax  assistance  In 
fiscal  year  1980; 

Whereas  it  is  currently  estimated  that  the 
number  of  taxpayers  requesting  tax  assist- 
ance in  fiscal  year  1982  will  increase  by  7 
percent  over  fiscal  year  1980  levels,  from  43 
million  to  46  million  taxpayers; 

Whereas  the  proposed  appropriations  for 
the  taxpayer's  assistance  program  for  fiscal 
year  1982  will  substantially  reduce  both  the 
number  of  staff  and  the  amount  of  time 
that  will  be  available  for  the  IRS  to  assist 
taxpayers; 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  only  be  able  to  assist  some  76  percent  of 
all  taxpayers  requesting  tax  advice  because 
of  the  proposed  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriations; 

Whereas  the  taxpayer's  assistance  pro- 
gram is  the  basic  and  only  means  of  tax 
advice  available  to  the  majority  of  American 
taxpayers  who  simply  cannot  afford  to 
retain  private  tax  consultants; 

Whereas  the  proposed  reductions  In  ap- 
propriations for  the  taxpayer's  assistance 
program  would  explicitly  minimize  taxpayer 
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services  and  revenue  collection  efforts:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Hhe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring!.  That  the  budget 
and  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Services  taxpayer's 
assistance  program  shall  not  be  reduced 
below  the  level  required  to  permit  a  full  100 
percent  response  and  service  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  all  taxpayers  requesting 
assistance  and  service  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  Congress  which  will  insure  that 
American  taxpayers  continue  to  re- 
ceive free  tax  advice  and  service  f»-om 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  President,  our  current  tax  law 
has  become  so  complex  and  difficult 
for  the  average  American  taxpayer  to 
understand  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  provides  a  free  program  known 
as  the  taxpayer's  assistance  program. 
This  program  aids  taxpayers  in  pre- 
paring their  annual  Federal  income 
tax  returns  and  also  serves  as  the  basic 
source  of  tax  advice  for  most  of  work- 
ing America. 

In  fiscal  year  1980  this  program  pro- 
vided assistance  to  over  43  million 
American  taxpayers  in  preparing  their 
tax  returns.  In  that  year  the  equiva- 
lent of  5,591  IRS  staff-years  was  de- 
voted to  assisting  taxpayers  in  prepar- 
ing their  returns.  The  IRS  responded 
fully  to  100  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
requesting  aid  in  1980. 

This  year  the  number  of  taxpayers 
requesting  tax  assistance  is  expected 
to  increase  by  7  percent  over  the  1980 
level  from  43  to  46  million  taxpayers. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  the 
taxpayer  assistance  program  be  main- 
tained at  its  current  level.  It  is  there 
to  serve  the  vast  majority  of  low-  and 
middle-income  citizens  who  make  up 
over  75  percent  of  the  taxpaying 
public.  The  program  is  quite  possibly 
the  only  positive  perception  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  these  citizens 
have. 

However,  the  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  general  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  as  revised  by  the  ad- 
ministration, would  significantly 
reduce  the  funding  for  this  invaluable 
program.  Moreover,  it  appears  likely 
that  unless  Congress  acts  to  prevent  it, 
the  entire  program  will  be  discontin- 
ued by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983. 

At  a  time  when  our  Tax  Code  is  be- 
coming increaisingly  complex,  we 
should  provide  greater,  not  fewer, 
services  to  our  Nation's  taxpayers. 
Indeed,  how  can  the  Government 
expect  the  average  working  man  or 
woman  to  comply  with  the  system  and 
pay  his  or  her  taxes  when  it  takes  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  taxation  to  first 
decipher  what  is  expected. 

On  December  14,  1981,  the  Finance 
Committee  unanimously  approved  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  to  pre- 
serve the  taxpayer's  assistance  pro- 
gram. 


Today.  I  am  introducing  an  identical 
concurrent  re.solution.  the  all  taxpay- 
ers assistance  resolution,  which  will 
maintain  the  program  at  a  level  that 
will  permit  the  IRS  to  fully  respond 
and  provide  a.ssistance  to  all  taxpayers 
requesting  advice  in  fiscal  year  1982.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  313-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICES 

Mr.  HEPLIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Stennis.  and  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  ordered  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  on 
February  9,  1982; 

S.  Res.  313 

Whereas,  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  to  8.9  percent  with  over  9 
million  Americans  out  of  work;  and 

Whereas.  Employment  Service  offices 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
closed  or  are  .scheduled  to  be  closed  in  the 
near  future  because  of  appropriation  reduc- 
tions in  the  area  of  employment  services; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  that  employment 
services  be  used  to  help  people  find  jobs; 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  recognized  the 
need  to  restore  adequate  funding  to  this  vi- 
tally needed  service  and  has  therefore  re- 
quested a  $2.3  billion  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982; 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Congress  should  expeditiously  consider 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  res- 
toration of  employment  services  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 

THE  critical  NEED  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Congress  should  expeditiously  consid- 
er making  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  One  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  this  appropriation  would  be 
to  restore  adequate  funding  for  em- 
ployment services,  which  was  drasti- 
cally reduced  by  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion this  Congress  passed  during  the 
final  hours  of  the  last  session.  The  re- 
duction in  funding  for  employment 
services  contained  in  the  continuing 
resolution,  has  brought  employment 
services  to  a  standstill  in  every  State. 
This  is  certainly  unwise  at  a  time 
when  nearly  9  million  Americans  are 
unemployed. 

The  drastic  rise  in  unemployment  in 
our  country  has  become  a  problem  of 
the  highest  priority.  Our  Nation's  un- 
employment reached  8.9  percent  in 
December,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
monthly  levels  our  country  has  experi- 


enced in  recent  decades.  Even  more 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  this  rate  is  not  foreseeable 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  adminis- 
tration yesterday  re\ealed  that  it  is 
projecting  8.9-percent  unemployment 
to  become  commonplace  and  be  the 
average  monthly  rate  for  1982. 

My  home  State  of  Alabama  has  been 
hit  very  hard  by  high  unemployment 
which  has  resulted  from  the  economic 
decline  of  several  key  industries.  The 
northern  part  of  Alabama  has  suffered 
the  consequences  of  massive  layoffs  a.s 
a  result  of  slumping  automobile  .sales 
which  has  caused  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities to  close  their  doors.  The  auto- 
mobile industry  decline  has  also  re- 
sulted in  higher  unemployment  among 
related  industries,  such  as  the  tire  in- 
dustry in  Gadsden,  Ala.,  where  unem- 
ployment rates  have  recently  exceeded 
17  percent.  In  addition,  the  depressive 
decline  in  new  construction  starts  has 
resulted  in  a  higher  jobless  rate  within 
the  construction  industry  throughout 
the  State  of  Alabama.  Another  major 
factor  in  the  high  unemployment  in 
Alabama  has  been  the  decline  in  the 
steel  industry  which  has  played  an  in- 
tegral role  in  the  economy  of  Ala- 
bama. These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
the  decline  in  economic  prosperity  in 
Alabama  which  has  reulted  in  such  a 
high  rate  of  unemployment  for  the 
State.  In  one  town,  as  many  as  1  out  of 
every  6  employees  was  unemployed  at 
the  end  of  1981.  That  is  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  excess  of  17  percent.  The 
overall  unemployment  rate  for  Ala- 
bama in  December  was  an  alarming 
12.1  percent. 

The  effects  of  an  unemployment 
rate  of  this  magnitude  are  devastating. 
In  the  State  of  Alabama  alone,  the  re- 
duction in  funding  for  employment 
services  has  resulted  in  staff  reduc- 
tions of  441  persons.  In  terms  of  em- 
ployment service  personnel  alone,  this 
represents  a  47.6-percent  reduction  in 
staff  since  midsummer  of  1981  and  the 
closing  of  some  25  employment  service 
offices  throughout  the  State.  Budget 
reductions  in  this  vital  area  have  clear- 
ly gone  beyond  the  intended  purpose 
of  eliminating  waste  and  fraud  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  but  rather  have 
encroached  upon  the  soundness  of  a 
valid  program  which  renders  a  worthy 
service  for  those  Americans  who  are 
unemployed.  It  is  unwise  to  reduce 
funding  for  a  program  which  is  needed 
now  more  than  it  has  been  in  recent 
years  to  address  one  of  the  greatest 
ills  facing  America  today. 

High  unemployment  has  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  stability  of  our 
economy  and  therefore  affects  us  all. 
Accordingly,  we  must  do  all  that  we 
possibly  can  to  see  that  the  spiraling 
unemployment  we  are  experiencing 
today  is  halted.  One  way  to  address 
this  problem  is  through  a  .sound  em- 
ployment service  program. 
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The  recent  reduction  in  employment 
.services  will  not  serve  to  provide  relief 
for  the  unemployed:  rather  it  will 
result  in  the  virtual  elimination  of  a 
valuable  service  to  the  unemployed  of 
this  country.  The  employment  service 
program  provides  valuable  State  as- 
sistance to  the  unemployed  through 
job  placement  activities,  counseling, 
testing,  and  other  services  which  are 
direly  needed  during  times  of  high  un- 
employment. 

In  the  coming  days,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  expected  to  enact 
legislation  restoring  adequate  funding 
to  employment  services.  The  President 
has  called  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  take  care  of  this  situation. 
By  custom,  appropriation  bills  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  pass  there  first.  The  purpose  of 
my  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  is 
that  when  it  does  reach  the  Senate  we 
can  give  expeditious  action  to  the  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  to 
restore  employment  services  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

At  a  time  when  nearly  9  million 
Americans  are  unemployed,  I  whole- 
heartedly pledge  my  support  to  this 
effort  to  restore  the  backbone  to  one 
of  the  few  programs  we  have  which 
serves  the  function  of  placing  people 
in  jobs  and  removing  them  from  the 
increasing  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

I  trust  that  this  legislation  will  re- 
ceive prompt  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  place  their  undivided  sup- 
port behind  this  legislation  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  .stay  at  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Tuesday  of  next 
week  while  exploration  is  undertaken 
to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  agree  to 
this  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
without  going  through  the  regular 
committee  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sponsoring  this  resolution  with  Sena- 
tor Heflin  to  express  the  crucial  need 
for  this  urgent  supplemental  of  $2.3 
billion  for  employment  services  and 
unemployment  extended  benefits.  Like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  been 
alarmingly  aware  of  effects  on  employ- 
ment services  in  Florida  due  to  the 
substantial  cutbacks  in  funds  for  un- 
employment programs  in  1982.  In  my 
State,  there  was  a  good  possibility  that 
all  of  our  branch  employment  service 
offices  could  have  been  closed.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
in  Florida  has  ris^n  over  2  percent  in  a 
year  and  is  as  high  as  14  and  12  per- 
cent in  the  Lakeland  and  Panama  City 
areas. 

During  this  trying  recession.  Florida 
has  had  a  continually  growing  number 
of  skilled  and  lesser  skilled  workers  in 
the   unemployment   ranks.   It   is  true 


that  the  general  trends  of  growth  in 
industry  and  the  labor  market  will 
open  up  jobs  in  the  workforce  for 
some  of  the  more  skilled  workers. 
However,  the  lesser  skilled  workers  are 
more  likely  to  remain  unemployed 
and.  therefore,  an  increasing  burden 
on  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram and  public  assistance.  These 
lesser  skilled  workers  are  not  going  to 
find  jobs  in  the  classifieds.  Many  of 
them  need  the  special  training  and 
placement  provided  by  the  employ- 
ment service  programs.  Florida's  em- 
ployment service  offices  have  been 
successful  in  providing  training,  coun- 
seling and  placement  for  many  lesser 
skilled  workers,  disadvantaged  workers 
and  veterans.  In  fact,  Florida  has 
ranked  first  among  the  southern 
region  States  and  second  in  the  Nation 
in  placement  productivity.  These  ef- 
forts would  be  at  least  cut  in  half  if 
the  present  budget  cuts  continue.  We 
cannot  afford  this  significant  regres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  the  recession  hits 
Florida  a  little  later  than  it  hits  the 
rest  of  the  country,  but  we  are  not 
immune  to  its  problems.  It  hits  us 
hard  especially  when  coupled  with  our 
special  problems  with  staggering  num- 
bers of  refugees,  the  citrus  freeze,  and 
declines  in  tourism.  Like  most  States, 
our  chief  industries  have  been  shocked 
by  the  skyrocketing  interest  rates  and 
economic  growth  has  been  crippled. 
The  slack  in  these  industries  has  been 
the  catalyst  for  our  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

That  is  why  it  is  absurd  for  budget 
cuts  to  be  directed  at  efforts  designed 
to  curb  unemployment.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  necessary  pro- 
grams to  assist  with  training,  retrain- 
ing and  placement  of  the  unemployed. 
We  must  utilize  every  economic  de- 
fense we  can  muster  to  combat  unem- 
ployment while  we  also  strive  to  bring 
down  the  deficits  and  inflation.  The 
employment  service  programs  have 
been  helping  the  unemployed.  We 
must  continue  to  help  them.  This  is 
the  worst  of  times  to  abandon  any  ef- 
forts to  fight  unemployment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
urgent  supplemental  so  that  the  funds 
can  be  expedited  to  the  States.  Many 
employment  offices  are  scheduled  to 
close  this  week  and  this  must  be  avoid- 
ed.* 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  sta- 
tistics to  be  released  tomorrow  will 
reveal  that  almost  10  million  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed.  Economists  sug- 
gest that  we  are  in  a  recession,  but  for 
each  of  those  10  million  people  who 
are  out  of  work,  our  economic  situa- 
tion is  an  intense  personal  disaster. 

I  believe  one  of  our  highest  national 
priorities  must  be  to  put  our  people 
back  to  work  in  productive,  private 
sector  jobs.  That  is  why  I  am  pleased 
to  join  Senator  Heflin  in  cosponsoring 
Senate     Resolution     313     which     ex- 


presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
necessary  Federal  funds  should  be  re- 
stored to  State  employment  service 
programs.  At  a  time  of  record  unem- 
ployment our  efforts  to  assist  people 
to  return  to  productive  participation 
in  our  Nations  work  force  makes  emi- 
nent good  sense.  It  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  our  future. 

So,  Mr.  President,  even  at  a  time  of 
tight  fiscal  discipline,  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  support  the  President's  re- 
quest for  additional  Federal  funding 
to  help  respond  to  the  unemployment 
crisis. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  my  support  for  this  initiative  in- 
cludes the  expectation  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  exercise  his  discre- 
tionary authority  to  allow  each  State 
maximum  flexibility  and  discretion  in 
allocating  its  share  of  these  funds  be- 
tween the  administration  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  placement  ser%'- 
ices. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  for  instance, 
the  employment  commission  has  a 
proven  record  of  successful  perform- 
ance in  finding  jobs.  The  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission  is  one  of  the  10 
largest  State  employment  agencies  na- 
tionwide. It  ranks  first  in  the  number 
of  individuals  served  and  second  in  job 
placements  made.  In  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  the  TEC  makes  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  assist  small  businesses 
and  those  unemployed  workers  for 
whom  job  placement  can  be  especially 
difficult. 

During  1981.  for  example.  TEC 
found  employment  for  some  47,000 
veterans,  more  than  100,000  youth, 
close  to  29,000  older  workers,  more 
than  12,000  food  stamp  recipients,  and 
some  14,000  disabled  or  handicapped 
individuals.  Equally  significant.  TEC 
records  indicate  that  Texans  drawing 
unemployment  benefits  remain  on  the 
rolls  an  average  of  12.7  weeks,  as  com- 
pared to  a  nationwide  average  of  14.6 
weeks.  In  short,  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission  has  demonstrated 
that  it  can  reduce  the  drain  on  our  un- 
employment trust  fund  by  putting 
people  back  to  work.  That  is  a  goal  I 
know  we  all  share,  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  do  not  place  restrictions 
on  these  funds  that  will  inhibit  the 
TEC  and  other  such  agencies  in  doing 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  commitment 
to  increasing  State  and  local  control 
over  Government  programs  and  tax 
resources.  Permitting  local  employ- 
ment commissions  to  exercise  their 
best  judgment  in  allocating  these  addi- 
tional funds  will  insure  that  agencies 
such  as  ours  in  Texas  will  make  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
available  resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  their 
votes  in  favor  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion.* 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  had 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  February  10, 
1982.  on  S.  1748.  the  Multiemployer 
Pension  Plan  Stabilization  Act  of  1981. 
It  is  necessary  to  change  the  date  for 
the  hearing  to  March  11  and  17.  1982. 
The  hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  4232  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Members  of  the 
public  wishing  to  testify  should  submit 
a  written  request  as  soon  as  possible 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hesuring  on  the  credit  task  force 
on  Wednesday.  February  10.  at  2  p.m. 
in  6202  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Alan  Greenspan.  Clifford  Hardin. 
Center  for  Study  of  American  Busi- 
ness; Miner  Warner,  Solomon  Broth- 
ers: and  Jim  Pralick,  Morgan  Guaran- 
ty are  scheduled  to  testify. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  at  224-4129  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  staff. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
AND  GENERAL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation  has 
scheduled  a  series  of  hearings  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  to  consider  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission.  A  number 
of  witnesses  have  been  invited  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  CFTC,  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  conunodities  in- 
dustry and  other  interested  parties. 

The  hearings  schedule  will  be  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  on  February  26, 
March  1.  2.  10.  and  11  in  room  324 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  or 
John  Cozart  at  224-2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POREICM  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  an  additional 
hearing  date  has  been  scheduled  for 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy's  hear- 
ing on  the  economic  impact  of  agricul- 
tural embargoes.  In  addition  to  the 
hearing  today,  the  subcommittee  will 
meet  on  Friday,  February  5.  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  John  Block, 
discuss  USDA's  estimate  of  the  costs 
of  the  1980-81  grain  embargo  for  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Friday  hearing  will  begin 
at  9  a.m.  in  room  324  Russell  Building. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  subcommittee  hearing  to 
review  the  capacity,  distribution  and 


status  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve previously  scheduled  for 
Monday.  February  8  at  10  a.m.  has 
been  postponed  and  will  be  resched- 
uled at  a  later  date. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
.  PRINTING 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1982 

AMENDMENT  NO.  124  8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JEPSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  codify,  revise, 
and  reform  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RADIO  AND  TV 
BROADCAST  RESOLUTION 

AMENDMENT  NO.   124  9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  Res.  20)  to 
permit  public  and  private  broadcasting 
of  Senate  proceedings. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


S.  2027-ACID  PRECIPITATION 
ACCELERATED  REVIEW  AND 
REPORTING  ACT 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28,  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  the  able  minority  leader, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  introduced  the  Acid 
Precipitation  Accelerated  Review  and 
Reporting  Act  (S.  2027).  This  proposal 
is  similar  to  one  previously  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
our  concerned  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Representative  Nick  J. 
Rahall. 

This  measure  by  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  gives  to  the  Senate  another  ap- 
proach to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
intense  interest  in  acid  precipitation  in 
many  parts  of  our  country  tind  in 
Canada.  I  am  today  asking  to  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2027  to  em- 
phasize another  approach  to  a  com- 
plex legislative  and  environmental 
problem.  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  every  detail. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  is  considering  possible 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
will  review  proposals  relating  to  acid 
precipitation  in  this  context.  At  this 
time  I  do  not  support  any  specific  ap- 
proach, but  I  will  continue  to  work 
with  other  Members  to  examine  vari- 
ous recommendations,  including  that 
of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Out  of 
this  process  I  hope  that  we  can  devel- 
op amendments  that  realistically  ad- 


dress this  problem  in  a  way  that  is 
soundly  based  scientifically  and  do  not 
unnecessarily  affect  our  ability  to  in- 
crease the  production  and  use  of  coal. 
Such  a  balanced  response  to  environ- 
mental and  economic  questions  has 
long  been  a  guiding  principle  of  my 
work  in  these  areas. 

I  commend  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
and  Representative  Rahall  for  their 
sensitivity  to  the  need  for  more  infor- 
mation on  acid  precipitation  and  to 
their  concerns  for  the  interests  of  our 
State.  I  am  eager  to  cosponsor  S.  2027 
and  to  be  actively  involved  with  him, 
and  other  Senators,  in  the  successful 
resolution  of  this  difficult  issue.* 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  EPA 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  an  article  on  the  plight  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  was 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post.  With 
the  increasing  amount  of  attention 
being  focused  on  the  Agency's  state  of 
affairs,  the  appearance  of  such  an  arti- 
cle is  not  particularly  remarkable. 

This  statement,  however,  is  remarka- 
ble in  one  significant  way:  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Russell  Train,  former  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  former  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
under  Presidents  Ford  and  Nixon.  I 
personally  found  his  article  to  be  ex- 
tremely thoughtful  and  well  written 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Destruction  of  EPA 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
rapidly  being  destroyed  as  an  effective  insti- 
tution in  the  federal  government.  Current 
and  planned  budget  and  personnel  cuts,  if 
continued,  will  inevitably  reduce  the  agency 
to  a  state  of  ineffectualness  and  demoraliza- 
tion from  which  It  is  unlikely  to  recover  for 
at  least  10  years,  if  ever.  While  some  may 
greet  this  situation  with  enthusiasm.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  business  community, 
among  others,  has  very  little  to  gain  and  a 
great  deal  to  lose. 

I  see  EPAs  mission  as  a  critically  impor- 
tant one.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  long 
run.  our  free  enterprise  system  can  only 
prosper  and  grow  within  the  context  of  ade- 
quately protected  public  health  and  envi- 
ronment. I  am  also  convinced  that  responsi- 
ble business  leadership  knows  this  and  asks 
only  that  regulatory  requirements  be  rea- 
sonable, cost-effective,  have  an  adequate  sci- 
entific basis,  and  be  fairly  and  uniformly  en- 
forced. 

Corrected  for  Inflation  since  1981.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  expected  1983  budget  request 
for  EPA  will  represent  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 45  percent.  Administrator  Anne 
Gorsuch  has  reportedly  been  working  on 
1984  numbers  of  $700  million,  or  a  cut  of  61 
percent,  EPA's  research  branch  would  be 
cut  by  two-thirds,  far  more  than  any  other 
basic  research  program. 

In  the  personnel  area,  the  cuts  are  equally 
drastic.  If  Gorsuch  is  allowed  to  carry  out 
plans  that  have  been  circulating  within  the 
agency  for  some  time,  by  this  coming  June- 
one  year  and  four  months  after  the  Reagan 
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administration  took  office— 80  percent  of 
EPA's  headquarters  staff  will  have  quit  or 
been  fired,  demoted  or  downgraded. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  business  manag- 
er consciously  undertaking  such  a  personnel 
policy  unless  its  purpose  was  to  destroy  the 
enterprise.  Predictably,  the  result  at  EPA 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  demoraliza- 
tion and  institutional  paralysis.  Attrition 
within  the  agency  is  running  at  an  extraor- 
dinary 2.7  percent  per  month  or  32  percent 
a  year. 

Prom  an  administration  that  quite  rightly 
emphasizes  the  need  for  good  management, 
what  we  are  seeing  at  EPA  is  its  very  antith- 
esis. Permits  that  businesses  need  do  not  get 
issued.  Required  rules  and  regulations  do 
not  get  promulgated.  Enforcement  has 
ground  practically  to  a  halt.  The  most  com- 
petent, technically  proficient,  professional 
staff  have  either  already  left  or  are  looking 
for  jobs.  If  one  believes  that  effective  envi- 
ronmental protection  is  essential  it  is  tragic. 
If  one  is  not  necessarily  an  environmentalist 
but  believes  that  our  environmental  pro- 
grams need  to  be  managed  efficiently,  scien- 
tifically and  less  burdensomely,  the  current 
situation  is  equally  disastrous. 

Congress  and  the  courts  will  effectively 
impede  the  ability  of  the  administrator  to 
bring  about  substantial  change  by  adminis- 
trative action  alone.  But  they  will  provoke 
an  upsurge  in  lawsuits  and  more  decision- 
making by  confrontation.  While  adversarial 
approaches  to  conflict  resolution  seem  to  be 
deeply  ingrained  in  American  society,  there 
have  been  encouraging  signs  lately  of  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  economic  realities  within 
the  environmental  community  and  a  greater 
environmental  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
business  community.  A  return  to  the  early 
days  of  polarization  benefits  no  one. 

Many  of  EPAs  difficulties  over  the  years 
can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
loaded  the  agency  with  far  more  statutory 
responsibilities  within  a  brief  period  of  time 
than  perhaps  any  agency  could  effectively 
perform.  Surely,  those  problems  can  only  \x 
compounded  by  drastically  reducing  its  re- 
sources while  its  responsibilities  remain  the 
same  or  grow.  When  EPA  came  into  being  in 
1970,  it  took  over  the  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  solid  waste,  pesticide  and  radi- 
ation programs  scattered  around  the  federal 
government.  Since  then  those  programs 
have  been  broadened  and  improved,  and 
Congress  has  added  major  new  responsibil- 
ities—including the  Toxic  Substances  Act. 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  the  Noise 
Control  Act,  the  hazardous  waste  control 
program,  and  Superfund.  These  are  not 
hangovers  from  the  concerns  of  prior  gen- 
erations. EPA  has  been  on  the  frontier  of 
todays  concerns,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion in  the  polls  that  environmental  protec- 
tion remains  high  on  the  public  agenda. 

Environmental  protection  needs  are  not 
going  to  lessen  if  EPA  becomes  ineffectual. 
The  kepone  problems  and  the  Love  Canals 
will  continue  to  crop  up  from  time  to  time. 
Unless  the  public  institutions  charged  with 
responsibility  for  handling  such  problems, 
there  is  real  danger  of  a  backlash  develop- 
ing against  business.  The  pendulum  will 
swing  once  more  and  in  even  more  violent 
oscillations.  EPA  will  be  forced  to  react  and 
will  do  so  withoub  adequate  staffing  and 
with  a  reduced  research  base.  Business 
needs  greater  stability  and  predictability  of 
policy,  and  for  that  it  needs  a  credible  EPA. 
The  tendency  of  our  political  system  to 
ignore  the  need  for  reasonable  continuity  in 
institutions  and  policies  is  one  of  it  most  se- 
rious failings. 


As  one  who  served  two  Republican  admin- 
istrations from  1969  to  1977  and  who  voted 
for  President  Reagan.  I  must  record  my  pro- 
found concern  over  what  is  happening  at 
EPA  today.  The  budget  and  personnel  cuts, 
unless  reversed,  will  destroy  the  agency  as 
an  effective  institution  for  many  years  to 
come.  Environmental  protection  statutes 
may  remain  in  full  force  on  the  books,  but 
the  agency  charged  with  their  implementa- 
tion will  be  a  paper  tiger.* 


THE  'NEW  FEDERALISM  " 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in 
President  Reagan's  state  of  the  Union 
address,  we  heard  his  proposals  for  a 
"New  Federalism."  The  President  has 
proposed  that  we  "swap"  certain  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Hon.  Ted  Schwinden.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  discussed  these, 
"New  Federalism"  proposals  in  his 
state  of  the  State  message  last  month. 

If  the  administration  truly  intends 
to  forge  a  new  partnership  with  the 
States,  it  is  essential  that  we  listen  to 
what  State  leaders  have  to  say  about 
these  proposals  and  work  with  them  to 
find  the  best  solutions.  Governor 
Schwinden  points  out  that  "in  fact, 
the  New  Federalism  has  yet  to  provide 
to  the  States  either  the  flexibility,  or 
the  resources,  essential  to  responsible 
decisionmaking. ' ' 

These  issues  caimot  be  addressed 
piecemeal  simply  to  help  us  cut  the 
Federal  budget  deficit.  Rather,  we 
must  work  with  State  and  local  leaders 
and  address  difficult  issues  like  the 
management  and  disposal  of  federally 
owned  land.  State  energy  severance 
taxes,  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment and  our  remaining  wilderness 
and  park  lands,  and  providing  for  our 
national  networks  of  roads,  highways, 
and  railroads. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
Governor  Schwinden's  remarks  and  to 
listen  to  other  State  and  l(x:al  leaders 
across  the  country.  If  we  are  to  forge  a 
New  Federalism,  we  must  go  beyond 
cosmetic  program-swapping. 

I  ask  that  Governor  Schwinden's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

1982  State  or  the  State  Message 
(By  Governor  Ted  Schwinden) 

1982— is  it  a  crossroads  in  Montana  histo- 
ry, or  a  year  of  business  as  usual?  Today.  I 
hope  to  identify  the  major  issues  that  will 
affect  us  In  Montana— this  year  and  In  the 
future.  Tomorrow,  and  throughout  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  Montanans  will 
determine  our  response  to  those  issues. 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

This  Nation  is  experiencing  a  remarkable 
political  transformation- a  dramatic  change 
in  the  relationship  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  And  we  cannot  ignore 
the  long-term  Impacts  of  that  change. 
America's  Great  Depression  produced  a  po- 
litical ■solution"  that,  for  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury, increasingly  centralized  decisionmak- 
ing in  Washington.  D.C.  That  process,  and 
the  public  reaction  to  it.  has  produced  a  new 
"solution." 


In  a  reform  effort  now  labeled  the  "New 
Federalism."  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
turning decisionmaking  and  administrative 
authority  to  the  50  States.  The  initial  trans- 
fer of  program  responsibilities  has  been  ac- 
companied by  some  relaxation  of  Federal 
control,  and  significantly  lower  levels  of 
Federal  funding. 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  the  long-term  sig- 
nificance of  the  "New  Federalism"— after 
all.  who  would  have  dared  project  the  ulti- 
mate implications  of  the  Hundred  Days  '  of 
Congressional  activity  in  1933!  But  "New 
Federalism"  is  real  enough  in  1982  to  make 
it  the  single  most  important  factor  in  Mon- 
tana's future. 

Federalism  may  be  novel  rhetoric,  but  as  a 
philosophy,  its  as  old  as  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. For  years.  State  and  local  officials  have 
advocated  a  more  equal  relationship  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  Governments.  A 
major  goal  of  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation since  1978  has  been  the  restoration 
of  a  genuine  federalist  partnership.  In 
theory,  federalism— new  or  old— should 
offer  Montanans  the  potential  to  design  our 
own  future,  to  tailor  government  programs 
to  fit  Montana  needs,  to  set  priorities  con- 
sistent with  Montana  aspirations.  In  fact, 
the  New  Federalism  has  yet  to  provide  to 
the  States  either  the  flexibility,  or  the  re- 
sources, essential  to  reponsible  decisionmak- 
ing. And  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
Washington  is  much  more  anxious  to  trans- 
fer program  responsibilities  than  to  provide 
funding.  Through  direct  cutbacks  or  by  the 
preemption  of  revenue  sources  traditionally 
used  by  the  States,  the  Federal  Government 
can.  and  is,  creating  fiscal  distress  in  many 
States.  Last  year,  30  State  legislatures  met 
in  special  sessions:  at  least  20  of  the  sessions 
were  held  specifically  to  deal  with  the  im- 
pacts of  Federal  budget  actions.  And  the  re- 
luctance on  the  Potomac  to  loosen  Federal 
strings  has  denied  the  States  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  structure  programs  to  meet 
State  needs. 

Montana  has  already  experienced  a  few  of 
the  consequences  of  the  New  Federalism. 
They  dramatically  underscore  the  link  be- 
tween national  political  change  and  the 
State's  economy.  Between  October  1,  1981, 
and  January  1.  1982,  1,875  Montana  families 
were  taken  off  the  rolls  of  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  pro- 
gram. The  December  1981  unemployment 
rate  is  projected  at  7.2  percent— the  highest 
December  level  since  1975.  Thirty-five  new 
car  dealerships  closed  last  year  in  Montana. 
Federal  highway  dollars  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion show  that,  in  real  dollars,  we  received 
only  half  as  much  Federal  highway  aid  in 
fiscal  year  1982  as  we  did  in  1971. 

What  will  the  New  Federalism  mean  for 
Montanans  in  1982?  First,  proposed  addi- 
tional Federal  funding  cutbacks,  combined 
with  a  depressed  national  economy,  will 
mean  more  tough  times  ahead  for  all  of  us. 
Tough  times  and  tough  choices.  Our  mana- 
gerial skills  will  be  tested  as  we  seek  to 
maintain  essential  programs  in  the  face  of 
shrinking  budgets  and  fewer  public  employ- 
ees. Already.  State  agencies  have  taken 
steps  to  further  trim  budgets  and  payrolls 
in  anticipation  of  further  budget  cuts.  Last 
year,  we  eliminated  nearly  400  positions  in 
State  government:  not  a  pleasant  task,  but  a 
necessary  one.  We  have  taken  cost-cutting 
initiatives  ranging  from  such  ihajor  actions 
as  the  administrative  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services,  which  saved  the  State  $1.6  million 
over  the  biennium.  to  my  minor  personal  de- 
cision to  remove  the  telephone  from  the 
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Goveriior  s  car  at  a  cost-savings  of  $1,855  a 
year.  In  short,  we  are  proving  to  the  skep- 
tics thai  State  government  can  identify 
waste,  reduce  fraud  and  minimize  the  ineffi- 
ciencies that  have  too  often  characterized 
tlie  pubhc  sector.  A  year  ago.  I  pledged  this 
administration  to  "cost-conscious,  people- 
sensitive"  government.  I  intend  to  keep  that 
pledge. 

Second,  the  New  Federalism  should  pro- 
vide us  the  philosopliic  foundation  and  the 
political  opportunity  to  successfully  assert 
Montana's  right  to  participate  in  all  deci- 
sions within  our  own  borders,  including 
those  associated  with  the  nearly  one  third 
of  this  State  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 
Federal  decisions  on  wilderness  designation, 
coal  leasing  goals,  grazing  regulations  or 
timber  harvest  must  reflect  Montana's  con- 
cerns, as  well  as  national  policy.  And  as  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  verified  last  year.  Mon- 
tana's battle  to  preserve  the  coal  tax  is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  State's  protection  of  its 
sovereign  rights. 

Finally,  a  fully  Implemented  federalism 
would  provide  the  opportunity  for  leader 
ship  that  I.  and  49  other  Governors,  are 
anxious  to  accept  on  behalf  of  our  States. 
Some  doubting  Thomases  question  the  abili- 
ty of  States  to  meet  the  need:  of  their 
people.  Those  critics  do  not  believe  that  the 
States  can  handle  additional  responsibil- 
ities. They  are  wrong,  and  the  States  ought 
to  be  given  the  chance  to  prove  it.  After  all. 
if  the  Federal  Government  had  done  the  job 
light,  the  public  frustration  that  mandated 
an  end  to  Federal  arrogance  and  Federal 
domination  would  not  have  occurred. 

A  recent  survey  in  the  Helena  Independ- 
ent Record  found,  not  surprisingly,  that  the 
average  Montanan  has  little  respect  for  gov- 
ernment. Montanans  believe  that  'people  in 
Washington  are  out  of  touch  with  the  rest 
of  the  country:"  that  "what  you  think 
doesn't  count  for  much  anymore;  "  and  that 
"most  people  with  power  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  people  like  yourself. "  While  most 
mistrust  is  still  aimed  at  Washington.  State 
governments  also  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
credibility  with  the  people.  A  well-run.  re- 
sponsive State  government  is  needed,  not 
only  to  minimize  the  tax  burden  on  the 
public,  but  also  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  government  itself. 

We  made  management  of  State  govern- 
ment a  top  priority  in  1981.  and  significant 
efforts  were  taken  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  program  administration.  In  1982.  we  plan 
to  expand  those  efforts  by  enlisting  the  sup- 
port and  the  expertise  of  the  private  sector 
to  help  us  identify  additional  program  inef- 
ficiencies and  other  opportunities  for  im- 
provement in  the  executive  branch.  By 
working  closely  with  the  private  sector  to 
improve  government  operations,  the  State 
will  also  strengthen  public/private  relation- 
ships—an accomplishment  that  will  be  es- 
sential in  realizing  the  other  major  goal  of 
this  administration  in  1982— encouraging 
economic  development  in  Montana. 

Montana  is  a  good  place  to  do  business. 
and  last  year  we  took  steps  to  make  it 
better.  The  new  Department  of  Commerce 
has  begun  to  improve  Montana's  business 
image.  We  have  established  a  better  work- 
ing relationship  with  Montana's  business 
community.  In  the  process,  we  are  easing 
the  long-standing  animosity  and  friction  be- 
tween public  and  private  sectors.  This  ad- 
ministration is  sending  a  clear  signal  to  en- 
trepreneurs, in-  and  out-of-state,  that  Mon- 
tana State  government  is  aggressively  pur- 
suing economic  growth  and  job  creation. 

Let  me  make  it  clear— we  expect  no  mir- 
acles. Economic  growth  is  elusive  in  good 


limes;  during  Iht-.si-  uncertain  economic 
limes  I  lie  problem  is  compounded.  The  ex- 
pansion of  existing  busine.ss.  or  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  ores,  is  not  an  overnlslil  accom- 
plishment, but  the  pay-offs  are  well  worth 
the  wait.  Thf  pay-offs  are  jobs- jobs  that 
will  provide  Montanans  a  decent  wage— jobs 
that  will  allow  them  to  stay  in  the  State 
they  prefer  to  call  home'  —jobs  that  will 
permit  our  graduating  students  an  alterna- 
tive to  leaving  this  State  The  rommitmeni 
of  this  administration  to  promote  economic 
development  Is  firm,  and  it  is  coupled  to  our 
determination  to  protect  those  values  that 
make  Montana  a  pood  place  to  live.  Among 
this  States  most  valuable  attributes  in  at- 
tracting new  business  are  the  relative  ab- 
sence of  traffic  jams  and  street  crime,  the 
abundance  of  breathable  air  and  recreation- 
al opportunities.  We  can  have  progress,  and 
retain  our  pride. 

The  Montana  of  1981  was  a  Montana  in 
flux.  The  Montana  of  1982  must  rise  to  the 
challenge  of  national  political  reform.  We 
must  accept  the  new  responsibilities  and.  to- 
gether with  the  other  States,  insist  on  part- 
nership, not  paternalism,  in  our  dealings 
with  Washington.  The  opportunity  lies 
ahead  to  make  the  1980s  'the  best  of  times" 
for  Montana.  The  alternative  is  to  abdicate 
our  responsibilities  and  invite  "the  worst  of 
limes." 

Those  choices  are  ours,  choices  long 
sought  as  the  inherent  right  of  States.  The 
choices  we  make  will  measure  the  sincerity 
of  our  past  rhetoric,  and  establish  the 
standards  for  our  future  generations.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  American  essayist  and  poet. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  wrote  that: 

The  sun  will  be  taken  out  of  the  skies 
before  the  love  of  freedom  will  be  removed 
from  the  human  breast. 

Nowhere  is  that  more  true  today 
than  in  the  Communist-dominated 
state  of  the  Ukraine.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  now,  the  dark  clouds  of 
oppression  have  obscured  the  warm 
sunrays  of  freedom  in  that  long-^suffer- 
ing  land.  But  the  quest  for  freedom 
continues  to  burn  brightly  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Recently.  Ukrainian  Americans  all 
across  the  country  paused  to  observe 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
declaration  of  independence,  pro- 
claimed in  Kiev  on  January  22,  1918. 
As  always,  it  was  a  bittersweet  com- 
memoration— a  sad  reminder  of  ongo- 
ing Communist  domination  coupled 
with  a  rededication  to  the  goal  of  free- 
dom for  all  Ukrainian  people. 

It  is  also  a  time  for  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
cans to  renew  their  commitment  to 
preserving  their  rich  culture  in  this 
country  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
that  exist  between  themselves  and 
their  oppressed  brethren  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  few 
months,  events  in  Poland  have  shown 
the  world  how  quickly  and  brutally  re- 
pression can  replace  freedom  in  East- 
ern Europe.  As  our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers go  out  to  the  people  of  Poland,  so 
too  should  we  express  our  solidarity 


and    pay    tribute    to    the    50    million 
Ukrainians  imder  Soviet  rule. 

The  love  of  freedoin  does  indeed 
burn  brightly  in  tlieir  breasts.  And  it 
will  not  be  extinguished  while  tho.se  of 
us  hero  remember  and  call  attention 
to  their  plight. # 


TAIWAN  IS  FREE  CHINA 

•  Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr.  President,  tliere  is 
an  old  axiom  of  politics  that  one 
should  never  ignore  one's  base.  Howev- 
er desirable  it  is  to  reach  out  to  new 
constituencies,  you  should  never 
forget  the  people  who  got  you  there. 

I  would  like  to  apply  that  axiom  to 
foreign  policy.  If  I  may.  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  America's  base  can  be 
considered  to  be  those  nations  who  are 
relatively  free,  relatively  democratic, 
and  relatively  friendly.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  there  are  few  nations 
in  the  world  that  can  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  New  York  Times  for  the 
conduct  of  civil  rights,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  cannot  make  distinc- 
tions. 

Making  those  distinctions  clearly  re- 
veals that  the  Chinese  living  on 
Taiwan  are  part  of  our  ba.se,  while  the 
Chinese  living  on  the  mainland  are 
part  of  the  constituency  we  are  reach- 
ing out  to.  I  have  no  objection  to  base- 
broadening  in  this  context.  I  would 
like  to  have  better  relations  with  the 
mainland  government,  providing  we 
can  do  so  without  eroding  our  base. 
After  all,  we  used  to  call  Taiwan— and 
some  of  us  still  do— Free  China.  No 
one  has  ever  applied  that  adjective  to 
the  mainland  nation. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
keeping  our  base  from  eroding  across 
the  Straits  of  Taiwan,  the  very  least 
we  can  do  is  to  provide  the  Free  Chi- 
nese the  defensive  weapons  they  re- 
quire. It  was  very  disappointing,  there- 
fore, that  over  the  recess  the  adminis- 
tration denied  to  the  Taiwan  Govern- 
ment the  FX  fighters  it  had  asked  for. 
I  very  much  fear  that  we  are  ignoring 
our  base  for  chimerical  promises  of 
broadened  bases. 

Mr.  President,  the  syndicated  colum- 
nist George  Will  has  written  very  per- 
suasively about  this  subject,  and  I  ask 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration will  read  them  and  re- 
think its  political  course.  If  not.  my 
colleagues  should  be  aware  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion's few  friends  on  our  side. 

The  article  follows: 

Reagan  Netds  To  Help  Taiwan 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

Here  we  go  again. 

China  (like  some  N  iTO  nations,  and 
Saudi  Arabia)  is  acting  as  though  it  is  doing 
America  a  favor  by  having  mutually  advan- 
tageous relations  with  America.  China  says 
the  American  proposal  to  sell  arms,  and  es- 
pecially the  FX  advanced  fighter,  to  Taiwan 
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is  "a  severe  test"  of  whether  America  "truly 
values  "  relations  with  China. 

Even  in  the  State  Department  there  is  no 
obsession  as  incorrigible  as  the  obsession  of 
some  persons  with  placating  Peking.  In  De 
cember  some  members  of  that  faction  .sent 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  the  sort  of  awful 
memo  he  should  have  rejected  with  his 
famous  testine.ss.  It  concerned  how  to 
move  urgently  toward  resolution  of  the 
Taiwan  arms  sales  problem  in  light  of  the 
Polish  crisis." 

Sei'/ing  upon  Poland  as  a  pretext  for  doing 
what  this  faction  is  determined  to  do 
anyway,  they  suggest  sending  a  delegation 
of  themselves  to  urge  the  Chinese  to  do  un- 
specified things  against  Russia.  But.  they 
say.  the  delegation's  success  would  depend 
on  a  "favorable"  (that  is,  unfavorable  to 
Taiwan)  decision  on  the  FX.  By  removing 
the  specter  of  the  aircraft."  America  could 
prevent  a  "precipitous  Chinese  reaction"  to 
even  the  sale  of  spare  parts  to  Taiwan, 
which  could  "unravel"  and  "rupture""  U.S.- 
China relations.  There  should  be  no  sales 
"exceeding  Carter  lexels." 

The.se  dispensable  (but,  alas,  not  dis- 
pen.sed  wilhi  Carterites  now  serving  Haig 
are  urging  Carter's  policies  on  Carter's  suc- 
cessor. They  must  think  President  Reagan 
does  not  remember  candidate  Reagan 
noting  that  Congress,  "reflecting  the  strong 
support  of  the  American  people  for 
Taiwan."  forced  changes  in  Carter's  pro- 
posed Taiwan  Relations  Act.  Carter's  pro- 
posal did  not  even  mention  defense  coopera- 
tion with  Taiwan.  The  final  act  (Congress' 
preemptive  leash  on  the  State  Department's 
appeasement  reflex  >  committed  America  to 
providing  Taiwan  with  defense  arms  "in 
such  quantity  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
Taiwan  to  maintain  a  sufficient  self-defense 
capability."  This  act  obligates  the  President 
and  Congress  to  determine  appropriate 
arms  "based  solely  upon  their  judgment  of 
the  needs  of  Taiwan."  That  is.  based  only  on 
Taiwan's  needs,  not  at  all  on  Peking's  de- 
sires. 

Opponents  of  the  sale  argue  that  even 
with  the  FX.  Taiwan's  air  force  (currently 
390  combat  aircraft)  could  be  overwhelmed 
by  China's  5.000  combat  aircraft.  But  it  is 
tendentious  to  disregard  the  fact  that  deter- 
rence is  a  function  of  the  potential  costs  of 
aggression.  And  it  is  perver.se  to  agrue  that 
because  Taiwan  is  vulnerable.  America 
should  make  it  more  so. 

China  is  too  backward,  economically,  to 
cure  its  military  weakness  without  the 
Wests  capital  and  technology.  U.S. -China 
relations  are  rooted  In  that  need,  and  in 
China's  geography  and  culture  (including 
ancient  national  and  relatively  recent  ideo- 
logical animosities  that  make  it  a  counter- 
weight to  Ru.ssia).  China  is  not  apt  to  "rup- 
ture" relations  with  the  United  States  in  a 
fit  of  pique  about  an  arms  sale  that  is  a 
matter  of  compliance  with  American  law. 

Candidate  Reagan  -said:  "I'm  sure  that  the 
Chinese  leaders  would  place  no  value  on  our 
relations  with  them  if  they  thought  we 
would  break  commitments  to  them  if  a 
stronger  power  were  to  demand  it."  Precise- 
ly right:  by  conforming  to  China's  dictates 
regarding  U.S. -Taiwan  relations.  America 
would  prove  that  it  Is  too  pliable  to  serve 
Chinas  interest  in  a  cooperative  balance  of 
power  against  Russia. 

Furthermore,  the  State  Department's  ad- 
vocates of  Peklngs  position  are  caught  in  a 
contradiction:  If  Reagan's  refusal  to  allow 
Peking  to  veto  American  compliance  with 
American  law  could  cause  an  unraveling' 
of  U.S. -China  relations,  then  those  relations 


are  too  superficial  to  be  important.  The  Idea 
that  selling  FXs  might  provoke  a 
rapprochement  between  China  and  Russia 
Implies,  implausibly,  that  the  split  is  trivial, 
and  that  U.S.  policy  controls  China's  inter- 
nal power  struggle.  This  is  a  version  of  an 
apparently  unslnkable  fallacy,  usually 
heard  In  this  form:  we  must  appease 
Moscow,  lest  the  "hawks"  lurking  in  the 
Kremlin's  closets  come  to  power. 

The  Taiwan  issue  waxes  and  wanes  in- 
versely with  Chinas  confidence  in  America 
as  a  partner  against  Russia.  It  waxes  now  in 
the  wake  of  the  Reagan  administrations 
feeble  response  to  Polands  crisis.  Counter 
ing  Russia  is  Chinas  top  priority,  but  it 
America  is  unserious  about  that.  China 
probably  reasons  that  it  might  as  well  gain 
ground  on  the  relatively  trivial  issue  of 
Taiwan. 

Having  sold  to  the  uncooperative  Saudis 
AW  ACS  they  did  not  need.  Reagan  will 
mock  his  past  and  undermine  his  future  if 
he  denies  an  ally  aircraft  it  really  needs. 
Peking  recently  failed  to  intimidate  the 
Netherlands  from  selling  two  submarines  to 
Taiwan,  and  then  reduced  its  diplomatic 
representation  in  the  Netherlands.  America 
should  be  as  unintimidated  as  the  Nether- 
lands, and  should  then  see  if  Peking  values 
relations  with  America  as  little  as  it  values 
relations  with  the  Netherlands.  If  Reagan 
does  not  sell  the  FX  to  Taiwan,  he  will  have 
produced  what  he  was  elected  to  prevent: 
the  continuation  of  Carterism.# 


NATIONAL  HARBORS  IMPROVE- 
MENT AND  MAINTENANCE  ACT 
OF  1981 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  much 
attention  continues  to  circulate  in  this 
body  regarding  S.  1692,  the  harbor  de- 
velopment legislation  that  I  have  been 
pleased  to  sponsor.  This  legislation 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  a  vote  of  13  to  3.  This 
bill  is  now  on  the  calendar. 

Some  outside  interests,  however, 
now  seek  to  derail  this  bill,  despite  the 
need  to  develop  our  Nation's  ports  to 
increase  exports.  Much  of  this  opposi- 
tion appears  totally  unrelated  to  the 
merits  or  the  specifics  in  this  bill,  or  to 
the  development  of  our  harbors.  Some 
other  groups,  I  fear,  appear  to  have 
grossly  misrepresented  the  impacts  of 
S.  1692,  which  are  clearly  laid  out  in 
the  committee's  report  on  the  bill. 
Senate  Report  97-301. 

To  help  clarify  just  what  S.  1692 
does,  and  what  it  does  not  do,  I  ask 
that  the  general  statement  explaining 
the  bill,  which  is  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  statement  follows: 
[Excerpts  from  Senate  Report  97-301) 
General  Statement 

S,  1692  redefines  the  Federal  and  the  non- 
Federal  role  in  harbor  dredging.  All  new 
channel  improvements  will  henceforth  be  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  the  local  sponsor.  Main- 
tenance dredging  costs  will  be  shared  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
local  sponsor  at  more  than  200  coastal  and 
Great  Lakes  harbors. 

The  bill  does  not  abrogate  Federal  respon- 
sibility. Rather  It  recognizes  the  value  of  a 


marketplace  test  on  new  construction  dredg- 
ing while  reconfirming  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  maintain  all  of  our  Nations  deep- 
draft  harbors  at  their  existing  dimensions. 

The  Committee  recognizes  fully  that  this 
bill  proposes  dramatic  changes  in  financing 
future  harbor  development  work.  But  the 
Committee  is  convinced  that  such  a  change 
represents  the  only  practical  method  to  es- 
tablish national  investment  priorities.  The 
bill  will  encourage  the  dredging  of  the  most 
economically  sound  projects  in  a  timely 
manner  and  thus  increase  the  Nation  s  ca- 
pacity to  handle  world  trade. 

Shifting  the  cost  of  channel  deepening 
projects  to  the  private  sector  depends  on 
the  willingness  of  shippers  to  pay  somewhat 
higher  port  costs.  In  gain  for  early  action  on 
projects  providing  a  net  economic  gain  to 
those  same  shippers.  The  cost  to  shippers 
and  the  economy  of  perpetuating  the 
present  cumbersome  and  inefficient  system 
of  congressional  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations for  harbor  projects  far  exceeds  the 
added  cost  of  such  projects  when  paid  for  by 
the  non-federal  sector.  Given  limited  Feder- 
al resources,  the  Committee  concluded  that 
the  funds  available  should  be  directed 
toward  maintaining  existing  ports  at  au- 
thorized depths. 

While  S.  1692  is  based  on  these  very  prac- 
tical considerations,  the  basis  for  its  adop- 
tion transcends  the  reality  of  the  Budget.  It 
is  the  Committee's  view  that  priorities  for 
construction  dredging  work,  essentially  a 
commercial  decision,  are  tjest  set  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Only  by  the  establishment  of  in- 
vestment priorities  can  the  Nation  expect  to 
obtain,  in  a  timely  manner,  the  deep-draft 
harbors  that  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
rising  demand  for  coal  exports,  while  reduc- 
ing the  transportation  costs  of  petroleum 
imports. 

The  bill  also  establishes  an  equitable 
system  that  will  allocate  the  cost  between 
Federal  and  local  sponsors  for  on-going 
harbor  maintenance,  as  distinct  from  con- 
struction dredging  to  new"  depths.  As  intro- 
duced. S.  1692  would  have  required  that 
local  sponsors  pay  25  percent  of  all  costs  for 
maintenance  on  a  port-by-port  basis.  Howev- 
er, many  smaller  ports  have  high  costs  of 
maintenance  relative  to  the  commercial 
cargo  transiting  the  harbor.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  adopted  a  limitation,  called  a 
"cap."  on  the  level  of  cost  recovery  at  these 
higher-cost  harbors. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the 
maintenance  cost-sharing— at  a  maximum  of 
6.9  cents  a  ton.  a  negligible  fraction  of  exist- 
ing shipping  or  port  costs— can  be  absorbed 
without  any  adverse  impact  on  any  particu- 
lar port  or  to  the  shipping  industry.  To  the 
contrary,  it  is  anticipated  that  with  the 
users  of  ports  more  involved  in  maintenance 
decisions,  the  port  will  work  more  effective- 
ly and  efficiently. 

DISCUSSION  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

A  number  of  bills  to  alter  current  Federal 
policy  on  harbor  development  and  mainte- 
nance have  been  Introduced  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  The  Administration's  bill  (S.  809) 
would  shift  to  each  port  the  full  cost  of  its 
annual  maintenance  dredging  work,  as  well 
as  future  construction  dredging  still  to  be 
performed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Other  bills  offered  variations  on  the  exist- 
ing policy,  proposing  authorization  of  spe- 
cific projects  or  establishing  differing  levels 
of  cost  sharing. 

S.  1692.  as  reported,  addresses  two  distinct 
aspects  of  harbor  dredging  activity.  Section 
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2  establishes  policy  for  on-going  yearly 
maintenance  dredging  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  harbor  channels  free  of  accumulated 
silt.  Section  3  establishes  a  policy  for  con- 
struction dredging,  where  channels  and  har- 
bors are  dredged  to  dimensions  deeper  or 
wider  than  previously  existed. 

1.  MAINTENANCE  DREDGING  POLICY 

Since  1824.  the  Federal  Government  has 
dredged  the  main  channels  and  harbors  of 
the  United  States.  Non-Federal  interests 
have  been  responsible  for  certain  other 
costs,  such  as  diking  for  dredged  disposal 
areas,  and  the  dredging  of  access  and  berth- 
ing channels. 

Expenditures  on  operation  and  mainte- 
nance usually  vary  from  year  to  year  at  any 
given  port.  During  one  year,  the  Corps  will 
often  "overdredge"  (still  permitted  under 
this  bill)  to  a  depth  greater  than  authorized 
to  alleviate  the  need  for  dredging  the  next 
year.  Generally,  this  is  a  more  cost-effective 
approach.  However,  with  tight  budget  re- 
strictions in  recent  years,  a  number  of 
harbor  projects  have  not  been  maintained 
at  their  authorized  dimensions,  and  the 
backlog  of  maintenance  dredging  has  in- 
creased. Occasionally,  local  authorities,  not 
always  satisfied  with  the  level  of  mainte- 
nance provided  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
will  undertake,  at  their  own  expense,  addi- 
tional maintenance  dredging  to  increase  the 
safety  and  utility  of  their  shipping  chan- 
nels. 

S.  1692  requires  that  the  non-Federal  in- 
terests pay  a  share  of  the  actual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  main  channels  of  each 
harbor.  While  the  concept  of  direct  cost- 
sharing  is  new  to  harbor  maintenance,  it  is 
quite  common  in  other  areas  of  transporta- 
tion and  public  Investment.  Federal-aid 
highways  are  constructed  on  a  cost -sharing 
basis,  with  full  maintenance  responsibilities 
reverting  to  the  State.  The  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  construction  program,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Environmental  Protection 
agency,  requires  local  sponsors  to  cover  all 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
plant,  after  receiving  a  75  percent  Federal 
construction  grant.  Local  sponsors  of  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  project 
must  agree  prior  to  the  initiation  of  Federal 
construction  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
completed  project.  The  cost-sharing  provi- 
sions of  S.  1692  are  not  different  in  concept 
from  these  other  existing  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements in  Federal  public  works  pro- 
grams. 

The  Committee  considered  a  variety  of  al- 
ternatives for  collecting  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  maintenance  costs.  The  two 
basic  options  are: 

(1)  Local  financing  of  all  maintenance 
dredging  at  each  port;  and 

(2)  A  national  uniform  fee.  where  each 
port,  regardless  of  its  own  costs,  would  be 
assessed  a  uniform  fee  for  each  ton  of  traf- 
fic at  the  port. 

The  Committee  rejected  both  of  these  ex- 
tremes. Because  a  wide  variation  In  mainte- 
nance costs  relative  to  port  traffic  exists,  a 
requirement  that  every  port  pay  a  flat  per- 
centage of  its  costs  could  prove  detrimental 
to  a  smaller  port  and  some  with  extremely 
high  maintenance  costs. 

The  Committee  also  rejected  the  uniform 
fee.  It  would  force  some  ports  to  cross-subsi- 
dize others,  encouraging  economic  ineffi- 
ciency. Furthermore,  the  uniform  fee  con- 
cept assumes  that  all  ports:  (1)  are  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  with  one  another;  and  (2) 
offer  shippers  Identical  charges  for  other 
port  services  rendered.  If  this  were  true,  the 
differential  in  dredging  fees  among  ports 


might  produce  some  minor  diversion  of  traf- 
fic. As  the  charts  contained  in  the  section  of 
this  report  on  local  effects  indicates,  ship- 
pers do  not  offer  identical  charges  and  total 
transportation  costs  for  the  same  commodi- 
ty vary  considerably. 

Furthermore,  ports  which  may  be  near 
each  other  do  not  necessarily  compete  with 
one  another  for  the  same  traffic.  Shippers 
at  inland  origins  often  choose  between  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  the  East  Coast  or  the  West 
Coast  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  rather  than  be- 
tween two  adjacent  ports  on  the  same  coast. 
Charges  far  all  port  services  along  the 
coasts  now  vary  considerably.  Maintenance 
fees  will  not  alter  the  general  flow  of  traffic 
to  various  ports  any  more  or  less  than 
common  fluctuations  in  these  other  trans- 
portation costs. 

The  Committee  considered  several  alter- 
natives and  agreed  to  a  compromise  intend- 
ed to  protect  the  balance  among  ports, 
while  fostering  the  discipline  of  port-by-port 
cost  recovery.  The  Committee  approved  a  25 
percent  non-Federal  share,  but  limited  the 
non-Federal  share  for  the  higher  cost  ports. 
This  limitation  is  referred  to  as  the  "cap." 

The  following  steps  describe  the  process: 

1.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  annually 
calculate  its  total  national  maintenance 
dredging  costs  for  channels  and  harbors 
over  14  feet  in  depth  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

2.  Using  the  latest  available  statistics,  the 
Corps  shall  also  calculate  the  total  tonnage 
of  import,  export,  coastwise  and  lakewise 
traffic  moving  through  these  ports  aboard 
vessels  engaged  in  commercial  waterway 
transportation,  drawing  14  feet  or  more. 

3.  By  dividing  the  total  national  mainte- 
nance cost  by  the  tonnage,  the  Corps  will 
calculate  the  average  national  maintenance 
cost  per  ton  of  cargo. 

4.  After  the  average  level  of  cost  recovery 
is  reduced  to  25  percent  of  that  national  av- 
erage, the  maintenance  "cap"  is  set  at  150 
percent  of  that  reduced  per-ton  level. 

Sample  Computation  of  Average  National 
Fee: 

Total  traffic  in  1978=1.839,723,900  tons 

Annual  operation  and  maintenance  cost  of 
deep-draft  channels  and  harbors  (recent 
five-year  average,  stated  in  1982  dol- 
lars) =  $337,000,000. 

Average  national  maintenance  fee  at  100 
percent  recovery.  ($337,000,000  divided  by 
1.839,723.900  tons)  =  18.3  cents  per  ton. 

Average  cost  under  S.  1692  (25  percent  re- 
covery)  =  4.6  cents  per  ton. 

The  cap  for  any  port  under  S.  1692  (50 
percent  above  4.6  cents  per  ton  )  =  maximum 
recovery  level  of  6.9  cents  per  ton  of  cargo. 

5.  For  each  port,  the  Corps  will  establish 
the  annual  cost  of  maintenance.  The  Corps 
also  would  establish  the  theoretical  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  annual  maintenance,  at 
25  percent  of  the  costs  to  be  incurred  by  the 
Corps.  For  example,  if  the  Corps  intends  to 
spend  $1,000,000  annually  at  a  particular 
port  over  the  next  five  years,  the  non-Feder- 
al share  of  the  cost  would  be  $250,000  annu- 
ally. 

6.  The  Corps  will  calculate  the  seagoing 
and  lakewise  cargo  moving  through  a  specif- 
ic port  for  the  preceding  calendar  year.  For 
example,  the  total  annual  tonnage  at  the 
port  might  be  10.000,000  tons.  In  this  case, 
the  Corps  would  compare  the  theoretical 
non-Federal  share  of  the  maintenance  cost. 
$250,000.  to  the  cost  if  the  maintenance  cap 
were  applied  (6.9  cents/ton  times  10.000.000 
tons  equals  $690,000).  The  non-Federal  in- 
terest would  then  be  required  to  pay  the 
lower  figure,  or  $250,000. 


7.  If  the  harbor's  tonnage  were  only 
1.000.000  tons  (instead  of  10,000.000  tons), 
the  maintenance  cap  would  take  effect,  and 
the  non-Federal  interest  would  be  required 
to  pay  $69,000  annually,  since  that  is  the 
lower  figure. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  provi- 
sions for  a  cap  will  substantially  reduce  the 
overall  non-Federal  share.  But  the  Commit- 
tee is  convinced  that  the  cap  represents  a 
sound  compromise,  protecting  all  ports. 

This  bill  does  not  require  that  the  non- 
Federal  interest  utilize  any  specific  mecha- 
nism to  raise  funds  to  cover  its  non-Federal 
share  of  maintenance.  The  Committee  rec- 
ognizes that  each  non-Federal  interest  is 
best  able  to  determine  how  its  share  should 
be  raised.  If  the  non-Federal  interest  de- 
cides to  impose  cost-recovery  user  fees,  it  is 
free  to  establish  a  fee  structure  best  suited 
to  its  traffic  volume  and  commodity  mix. 
However,  to  provide  some  perspective,  if  a 
port  recovered  all  of  its  maintenance  costs 
through  a  user  fee  imposed  on  all  tonnage, 
the  per-ton  additional  costs  under  S.  1692 
range  from  less  than  a  penny  a  ton  at  ports 
such  as  Portland.  Me..  Los  Angeles,  and  Se- 
attle, to  a  maximum  of  6.9  cents  a  ton  at 
ports  such  as  Savannah.  Ga..  Charleston. 
S.C.  and  Portland.  Ore. 

The  only  exception  to  this  approach 
would  occur  if  a  port  undertakes  construc- 
tion dredging  after  January  1.  1981.  If  that 
occurs,  the  non-Federal  interest  would  be 
required  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  mainte- 
nance costs  for  the  particular  channel  ex- 
pended. This  will  likely  occur  at  the  low- 
cost,  high-volume  ports  and  the  cost  will  t)e 
substantially  offset  by  the  savings  to  ship- 
pers which  will  result  from  port  expansion. 
The  25  percent  and  the  cap  would  continue 
to  apply  on  the  remainder  of  the  harbor. 

Tables  in  this  report  analyze  a  variety  of 
costs  now  associated  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  and  commodities.  For  exam- 
ple, the  following  table  represents  a  typcial 
movement  of  grain  from  Montana  to  a  cus- 
tomer in  Japan.  It  shows  that  the  maximum 
maintenance  dredging  cost  of  6.9  cents  per 
ton  is  only  4/100  of  1  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  grain  at  a  foreign  market. 

Cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  Montana 
wheat 

Producers  price $133.32 

Seller  expenses:  Country  elevator 3.50 

Inland  transport: 

Average  railroad  cost 26.99 


or  truck  to  Lewiston.  Idaho 19.60 

Transfer  at  Lewiston 1.75 

Barge  to  Portland.  Oreg 5.43 

Total 26.78 


Cash  price.  Portland 163.81 

Buyer  expenses: 

Ocean  freight  and  current  vessel 
port  charges 10.33 

Current  cargo  port  charges 4.45 

Delivered  price— Japan 178.59 

Maximum  added  cost  of  S.  1692 0.069 

Later  tables  show  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  transporting  a  ton  of  various  types  of  car- 
goes from  their  point  of  origin,  through  the 
specified  U.S.  port,  to  a  harbor  destination 
in  Europe  or  Asia  (or  vice-versa).  For  gener- 
al cargo,  these  overall  transportation  costs 
for  containerized  freight  (where  the  great- 
est competition  appears  to  exist  among 
ports),  range  from  $180  to  $280  a  ton.  Simi- 
lar costs  for  grain  ranges  from  $27  to  $34  a 
ton.  while  petroleum  costs  range  from  $3.39 
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to  $10.47  a  ton.  assuming  delivery  to  a  distri- 
bution terminal. 

These  charts  also  identify  the  substantial 
difference  that  now  exists  among  ports  in 
charges  for  handling  and  processing  identi- 
cal shipments.  While  some  pwrts  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  potential  of  "diver- 
sion" caused  by  harbor  maintenance  fees 
and  the  disruption  of  "competitive  equity." 
equity  does  not  exist  now. 

Most  significant,  the  charts  illustrate  that 
on  any  criterion— from  a  percentage  of  total 
transportation  costs  to  a  percentage  of  cur- 
rent port  fees— partial  cost-recovery  of 
harbor  maintenance  expense  represents  a 
very  small  fraction. 

2.  CONSTRUCTION  DREDGING  POLICY 

S.  1692  provides  a  new  approach  to  future 
dredging  to  deepen  or  widen  harbors.  The 
bill  requires  that  all  new  construction 
dredging  be  financed  by  non-Federal  inter- 
ests, allowing  the  market  to  determine  the 
projects  with  the  highest  priority  and  great- 
est economic  efficiency.  S.  1692  also  includes 
a  fast-track  provision  that  limits  the  proc- 
essing and  review  of  all  necessary  Federal 
permits  to  a  period  of  two  years. 

Current  Federal  policy  provides  for  new 
harbor  dredging  decisions  to  be  made 
through  specific  Congressional  authoriza- 
tions and  specific  appropriations.  Congress 
authorizes  a  study  for  a  construction  proj- 
ect, the  Corps  of  Engineers  performs  the 
study,  estimating  the  costs  and  economic 
benefits.  If  the  project  has  benefits  greater 
than  its  cost,  the  project  is  likely  to  be  au- 
thorized, and  perhaps  funded. 

Traditionally.  Federal  expenditures  have 
been  spread  broadly,  but  thinly,  among  the 
nation's  ports.  Rather  than  target  the  Fed- 
eral investment,  funds  and  work  have  t>een 
distributed  widely  among  many  ports  along 
the  four  coasts;  48  ports  now  have  author- 
ized depths  of  40  feet  or  more.  When  one 
port  obtains  a  deeper  channel,  many  others 
have  sought  and  received  the  same. 

While  valuable  in  the  past,  this  approach 
now  thwarts  the  nation's  ability  to  develop 
the  deep  harbors  needed  to  handle  the 
larger,  more  cost-effective  superships.  Most 
studies  set  the  cost  of  a  typical  55-foot 
harbor  at  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars.  It 
appears  highly  improbable  that  the  Federal 
government  will  finance  work,  in  any  timely 
manner,  on  any  of  the  34  ports  that  have 
been  Identified  by  the  Federal  Coal  Export 
Task  Force  as  potential  sites  for  major  coal 
export  harbors. 

In  a  recent  study,  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  came  to  this  conclusion: 

Dredging  projects  presently  take  decades 
to  progress  through  the  various  stages  from 
project  proposal  to  completion.  This  system 
Is  seen  by  authorities  as  seriously  Impeding 
the  growth  of  U.S.  bulk-cargo  capabilities. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee,  a 
panel  of  port  representatives  agreed  that 
only  one  to  four  deep-draft  ports  were 
needed  Initially  for  coal  exports.  However, 
the  port  representatives  agreed  that  If  the 
Federal  Government  funded  the  full  cost  of 
development,  as  occurs  now,  there  could  be 
as  many  as  several  dozens  ports  Interested 
In  expanding  their  capabilities  to  coal  port 
status.  If  the  Federal  Government  contin- 
ues to  fund  new  development,  a  number  of 
55- foot  ports  may  exist  by  the  early  years  of 
the  21st  century.  However,  the  necessary 
one  to  four  55-foot  ports  are  unlikely  to  be 
developed  in  this  decade. 

Unless  Federal  policy  is  altered  to  recog- 
nize and  encourage  local  Initiative,  the  slow 
and  often  fruitless  pace  of  development 
seems  certain  to  continue.  This  means  that 


the  vast  opportunities  for  increasing  export 
trade  will  be  missed.  Anything  that  involves 
Congress  directly  in  the  process  of  port-by- 
port  authorization  or  appropriation  is  likely 
to  significantly  delay  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, while  attracting  more  ports  into  the 
bidding  for  55-foot  channels. 

There  is  a  need  to  obtain  those  few  deep 
harbors  quickly.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  a 
politically  neutral  force— the  marketplace- 
should  become  the  controlling  factor  In  site 
selections.  The  Committee  has  concluded 
that  a  system  of  local  financing,  where  a 
port  authority  or  local  government  must  go 
to  the  bond  market  and  potential  users  to 
test  the  economic  viability  of  the  project, 
provides  such  a  neutral  force. 

The  new  policy  to  require  local  Interests 
to  finance  all  future  harbor  Improvements 
recognizes  that  any  decision  to  expand  a 
particular  harbor  is  essentially  a  commer- 
cial decision.  Therefore,  the  marketplace 
should  be  utilized  to  determine  future  ac- 
tions. Harbor  construction  dredging  projects 
will  be  achieved  in  a  more  timely  and  eco- 
nomical fashion  when  the  decision  is  made 
by  the  interested  parties,  rather  than  the 
Federal  Government. 

Harbor  expansion  at  a  specific  location  in 
most  cases  provides  marginal  benefits  to  na- 
tional commerce  as  a  whole.  The  major 
beneficiaries  are  the  commercial  enterprises 
that  ship  through  the  particular  harbor,  as 
well  as  the  ocean  transport  companies 
berthing  there.  This  view  is  corroborated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineer's  own  method  of  cal- 
culating the  benefits  of  deep-draft  Improve- 
ments. 

Under  the  Corps'  regulations  on  the  eval- 
uation of  navigation  benefits,  the  basic  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  the  deep-draft  features 
of  water  resources  projects  are  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  to  transport  commodities 
and  the  offsetting  increase  in  the  value  of 
goods  and  services.  Transportation  savings 
may  result  from  the  use  of  larger  vessels, 
more  efficient  use  of  vessels,  reduction  In 
transit  time,  lower  cargo  handling  and  tug 
assistance  costs,  reduced  storage  costs,  and 
the  use  of  water  transportation  rather  than 
an  alternative  land  mode. 

This  Is  the  method  used  by  the  Corps  to 
justify  navigation  projects  to  the  Congress. 
All  of  the  so-called  national  economic  devel- 
opment benefits  are  stated  In  terms  of  bene- 
fits to  commercial  users  of  the  projects.  If 
the  Federal  Government  uses  such  an  eval- 
uation to  justify  a  $300  to  $500  million  con- 
struction project  to  the  Congress,  a  similar 
analysis  should  be  as  compelling  to  non-Fed- 
eral financing  bodies.  Otherwise,  the  very 
basis  of  the  Corps'  evaluation  procedures 
must  be  called  Into  question. 

Present  transportation  costs  to  move  coal 
from  the  East  Coast  to  Europe  are  about 
$18  per  ton.  According  to  studies  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  this  cost 
Is  subject  to  a  savings  of  30  to  50  percent 
($5.49  to  $9)  through  the  use  of  larger,  more 
efficient  vessels.  Other  studies  estimate  the 
per-ton  savings  from  the  use  of  larger  ships 
at  $6  per  ton  of  coal. 

This  Is  part  of  the  economic  equation.  The 
other  part  Is  the  anticipated  growth  In  coal 
export  traffic.  The  Federal  Coal  Export 
Task  Force  has  estimated  U.S.  exports  of 
steam  coal  at  197  million  tons  by  the  year 
2000.  The  following  are  coal  export  esti- 
mates made  by  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion: 
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Assuming  average  savings  of  $6  a  ton,  and 
assuming  53  million  ton  growth  in  export 
coal  by  1990.  the  annual  savings  from  deep 
harbors  would  be  $318  million.  This,  of 
course,  assumes  only  the  growth  in  traffic  Is 
carried  on  the  more  efficient  ships.  If  by 
1990  all  143  million  tons  go  aboard  deep- 
draft  ships,  the  savings  would  be  $858  mil- 
lion annually. 

Testimony  to  the  Committee  indicated 
that  the  annual  transportation  savings  by 
1990.  through  the  use  of  deep-draft  vessels 
nationally,  would  t>e  $1.15  billion,  with  a  $5 
a  ton  in  savings  In  shipment  from  the  East 
Coast,  and  $7  a  ton  from  New  Orleans. 

A  recent  study  Indicates  the  substantial 
benefits  to  be  realized  from  deepening  the 
main  channels  In  Norfolk,  Va.  The  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  on  November  20, 
1981.  Under  this  proposal,  the  main  chan- 
nels would  be  dredged  to  55  feet,  from  a 
presently  authorized  depth  of  45  feet.  The 
Corps  estimates,  as  of  October  1981.  that 
the  total  first  cost  of  the  project  would  be 
$480,000,000.  The  armual  amortized  cost  for 
the  project,  over  50  years.  Is  estimated  at 
$38,334,000.  using  an  interest  rate  of  7%  per- 
cent. 

The  annual  cost  of  $38  million,  of  course. 
is  considerable.  If  bonded  by  local  Interests 
over  a  shorter  period,  using  more  realistic 
Interest  rates  on  tax-exempt  bonds,  the 
annual  amortized  cost  is  likely  to  l)e  higher, 
although  it  may  be  partially  offset  by  the 
lower  costs  often  available  In  non-Federal 
dredging  contracts.  But  the  key  consider- 
ation must  be  the  comparison  between  that 
amortized  cost  and  the  direct  benefits  that 
would  flow  to  the  shipping  Industry  as  a 
result  of  the  Increased  depth. 

The  primary  export  traffic  presently 
moving  through  Norfolk  is  coal.  In  1980. 
48.600,000  tons  of  coal  were  exported  from 
Norfolk:  traffic  should  be  considerably 
higher  this  year  and  In  future  years.  In  Its 
study,  the  Corjjs  of  Engineers,  assumed  l)en- 
efits  for  the  Norfolk  project  only  on  the 
basis  of  existing  coal  traffic.  With  coal  traf- 
fic of  50  million  tons  a  year,  the  annual  sav- 
ings in  shipping  costs  from  Norfolk  would 
be  $132,860,000.  Larger  ships,  ones  that  are 
more  economical  In  per-ton  op>eratlons. 
would  haul  the  coal. 

This  "savings "  Is  nearly  four  times  the 
annual  amortized  Investment. 

If  traffic  at  Norfolk  Increases  to 
90,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year— a  tonnage  on 
which  current  landside  expansion  plans  are 
based— the  annual  savings  to  shippers  at 
Norfolk  from  that  $38,000,000  annual  in- 
vestment would  be  $224,160,000.  With  a 
crude  oil  refinery,  the  yearly  savings  at  Nor- 
folk rises  to  $253,000,000.  according  to  the 
Corps'  calculation. 

If  these  economic  analyses  are  valid,  even 
with  an  error  of  as  much  as  100  percent,  the 
private  sector,  working  through  a  non-Fed- 
eral public  body,  should  be  willing  to  make 
this  investment  on  the  basis  of  the  signifi- 
cant return.  If  the  non-Federal  interests  are 
unwilling  to  make  such  an  investment,  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  true  need  for  the 
projects,  no  matter  who  financed  it. 
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The  Corps  is  in  the  process  of  studying 
the  feasibility  of  dredging  several  ports  to 
50  or  55  feet.  Those  at  the  top  of  the  list  in- 
clude: Baltimore.  Norfolk.  Mobile,  and  New 
Orleans. 

Estimate  of  costs  per  ton  for  new  port 
construction,  based  on  Corps  feasibility 
studies  and  traffic  forecasts  developed  by 
the  consulting  firm  of  Temple.  Barker,  and 
Sloane  are  as  follows: 
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With  respect  to  Norfolk,  the  figures  differ 
somewhat  from  those  stated  previously  for 
Norfolk  due  to  the  difference  in  interest 
rate  assumed.  The  cost-savings  to  deep-draft 
ships  of  using  a  deeper  channel  outweigh 
any  potential  user  fees;  otherwise,  the 
project  should  not  be  built. 

More  importantly,  however,  the  market 
would  determine  which  ports  should  be  con- 
structed, and  in  what  order.  As  discussed 
previously,  port  representatives  testified  the 
Nation  initially  needed  only  one  to  four 
poru  at  a  55  foot  depth.  With  full  Federal 
funding,  close  to  50  ports  would  compete  for 
construction  funds.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  to  commit  50  percent  of  con- 
struction funding,  the  witnesses  estimated 
that  about  10  ports  would  be  willing  to  fi- 
nance the  additional  50  percent.  With  re- 
quirements for  100  percent  non-Federal  fi- 
nancing for  new  development,  the  witnesses 
estimated  three  or  four  ports  would  be 
likely  to  finance  this  development. 

The  requirement  to  finance  harbor  im- 
provements for  channels  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  our  existing  ports,  developed 
over  the  last  200  years,  provide  adequate  ca- 
pacity for  any  national  security  need  that 
could  conceivably  arise.  According  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  a  'Ports  for  National  De- 
fense" program  has  been  established  to 
assure  that  our  Nation's  ports  could  ade- 
quately and  rapidly  respond  to  a  national 
defense  emergency. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  designat- 
ed 27  ports  throughout  the  Nation  as  neces- 
sary for  the  transport  of  troops,  vehicles. 
and  other  military  materiel.  Other  Federal 
agencies  have  further  advised  the  Maritime 
Administration  of  their  need  for  shipping 
other  vital  government  cargoes.  Our  exist- 
ing ports  are  more  than  adequate  to  acom- 
modate  increased  shipments  necessary  to  re- 
spond to  any  conceivable  national  defense 
emergency.  It  is  therefore  the  view  of  the 
Committee  that  local  financing  of  future 
harbor  dredging  will  in  no  way  jeopardize 
our  Nation's  readiness  for  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Less  attention  has  been  focused  on  local 
financing  mechanisms,  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant issue.  A  number  of  financing  methods 
are  available  for  port  development,  and 
have  been  used  in  the  past  to  finance  other 
types  of  port  facilities. 

Ports  already  obtain  financing  for  various 
aspects  of  harbor  improvements.  This  not 
only  includes  dockage  and  storage  facilities, 
but  also  channel  improvements.  There  are 
several  ways  a  port  can  finance  new  develop- 
ment. 


General  obligation  bonds,  backed  by  the 
a.sspts  of  the  port  authority  or  other  public 
agency,  and  repaid  by  an  increased  mil  levy 
imposed  or  property.  Such  an  option  is  par- 
ticularly viable  for  ports  which  are  part  of  a 
municipality,  which  have  substantial  a.ssets 
and  a  sound  cash  flow. 

Revenue  bonds,  with  .specific  fees  and/or 
assets  pledged  against  the  bonds.  These  are 
viable  for  ports  with  a  sound  cash  flow,  and 
those  which  have  recently  issued  other 
bonds.  Most  large  ports  now  use  revenue 
bonds  to  finance  new  facility  development. 
It  is  also  an  option  for  those  ports  which 
have  long-term  contracts  with  specific  port 
users,  because  the  port  can  demonstrate 
that  re\enues  to  pay  back  a  high  portion  of 
the  bonds  are  virtually  assured. 

Industrial  development  bonds  are  a  mech- 
anism to  raise  funds  for  specific  facilities 
which  will  be  used  by  corporate  customers. 
The  port  authority  uses  its  tax  free  status 
to  issue  bonds,  while  the  industry  pledges 
its  assets  against  the  bond.  Numerous  ports 
have  used  this  approach. 

Many  ports  have  recently  floated  large 
bond  issues  and  should  be  able  to  obtain 
similar  financing  for  dredging.  Mobile.  New 
Orleans,  and  Norfolk,  have  each  recently 
floated  bond  issues  in  excess  of  $100  million 
for  facility  improvements.  This  is  also  true 
for  ports  which  have  customers  willing  to 
enter  into  long-term  contracts,  or  pledge 
company  assets  against  bonds.  Larger  ports 
which  seek  major  expansion  have  the  finan- 
cial history  and  the  private  sector  customers 
to  finance  extensive  development.  The  part- 
nership which  already  exists  between  ports 
and  commercial  users  of  the  ports  will  be 
strengthened  as  the  port  finances  new  de- 
velopment. 

Ports  of  any  size,  of  course,  will  be  able  to 
expand  in  a  similar  manner.  Financing 
would  be  po.ssible  if  the  port  authority  ob- 
tained long-term  contracts  from  port  users, 
revenues  from  which  would  assure  repay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  bonds.  State  loan 
guarantees,  at  least  for  a  portion  of  the 
bonds,  would  also  facilitate  financing.  If  the 
economic  benefits  can  be  realized,  then  the 
port  will  be  able  to  finance  this  develop- 
ment. The  private  sector,  and  State  govern- 
ments will  be  expected  lo  take  a  more  ag- 
gressive role  than  in  the  past.  This  is  appro- 
priate, because  the  commercial  users  and 
non-Federal  governments  benefit  to  the 
greatest  degree  from  such  development. 

Ports  have  other  options  to  finance  new- 
development.  In  States  where  budget  sur- 
pluses exist.  State  funds  could  be  used  to  fi- 
nance development,  to  guarantee  loans,  or 
as  front  money  to  be  reimbursed  with  port 
user  fees.  If  a  port  has  a  prospective  large 
industrial  customer,  private  financing  could 
be  obtained  for  a  portion  of  the  develop- 
ment, or  industrial  bonds  could  be  issued. 
The  port  could  employ  a  combination  of  any 
of  these  options  to  finance  development. 

3,  HARBOR  USER  FEES 

This  bill  also  authorizes  non-Federal 
public  interests  to  collect  user  fees  to  reim- 
burse them  for  their  expenses  under  this 
Act.  The  language  does  not  mandate  user 
fees:  rather,  it  is  intended  to  give  each  non- 
Federal  public  interest  sufficient  flexibility 
to  make  its  own  financing  decisions,  and  to 
develop  a  fee  schedule  compatible  with  the 
characteristics  of  its  users  and  the  benefits 
they  receive. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
such  charges  was  raised  by  some  witnesses 
before  the  Committee.  The  relevant  sec- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  all  in  Article  I.  are 
as  follows: 


Section  8.  Clause  1:  The  Congress  shall 
have  the  Power  to  lay  and  collect  Taxes. 
Duties.  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the 
Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defense 
and  general  Welfare  of  the  United  States; 
but  all  Duties.  Imposts  and  Exci.ses  .shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

Section  9,  Clause  5:  No  tax  or  Duty  shall 
be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State; 

Section  9,  Clau,se  6:  No  preference  shall  be 
given  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce  or 
Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  Stale  over 
those  of  another;  nor  shall  Ve.s.sels  bound  to. 
or  from,  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear, 
or  pay  Duties  to  another. 

Section  10,  Clause  3:  No  State  shall,  with 
out  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  Tonnage. 

The  Committee  rejected  the  assertion 
that  the  sharing  of  the  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  recovery  of  costs  for 
harbor  improvements,  could  in  any  way  be 
construed  as  a  tax,  duty  impost,  or  excise  on 
commerce  between  States  or  other  nations. 
The  maintenance  fees  contemplated  in,  but 
not  specifically  required  by.  this  legislation 
are  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue. 
Rather,  they  are  to  pay  the  costs  incurred 
by  non-Federal  public  bodies  in  servicing 
commerce  at  individual  ports.  Maintenance 
fees  recovering  harborwide  costs  are  for  a 
service  rendered  to  vessels  and  their  cargo. 
Ships  now  pay  substantial  sums  in  return 
for  services  rendered:  the  provision  of  a 
channel  and  its  maintenance  by  the  Corps 
or  another  agency  is  as  surely  a  service  to 
the  shipper  as  pilotage,  dockage,  wharfage, 
or  the  many  other  services  provided  to  a 
ship.* 
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DETROIT  DISTRICT 
RECRUITING  COMMAND 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Detroit  Dis- 
trict Recruiting  Command  for  its  fine 
efforts  to  recruit  qualified  young  men 
and  women  into  the  U.S.  Army.  Their 
dedication  to  this  important  job  has 
led  to  great  success  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  individuals  wishing  to  serve 
their  Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

During  1981,  the  Detroit  Recruiting 
Command  was  responsible  for  enlist- 
ing a  total  of  4.365  individuals  of 
whom  2,538  were  high  school  gradu- 
ates. The  remainder  were  prior  service 
members  along  with  comparatively 
few  non-high-school  graduates.  This 
accomplishment  resulted  in  the  De- 
troit District  Recruiting  Command 
being  rated  the  best  recruiting  com- 
mand in  the  Nation. 

Today's  Army  faces  the  arduous  task 
of  filling  an  increased  number  of  posi- 
tions that  require  highly  technical 
skills.  Although  this  situation  necessi- 
tates more  rigorous  recruiting  and  re- 
quires higher  standards  for  recruits, 
the  young  men  and  women  entering 
the  Army  have  a  much  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  in  an  increasingly 
technical  society  because  of  the  expe- 
rience gained  through  service  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

The  Detroit  Recruiting  Command 
faces  yearly  this  great  challenge 
which   I   am  sure   the  command   will 


continue  to  meet  and  to  exceed.  It  is 
becau.se  of  the  tenacious  determina- 
tion of  Army  personnel  such  as  Lt, 
Col,  Gunter  Seibert  and  his  entire 
command  that  the  Army  will  always 
remain  committed  to  producing  good 
citizens  as  well  as  excellent  soldiers. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  Detroit  District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand for  its  exceptional  recruiting 
performance  which  is  a  responsibility 
that  will  always  be  vital  to  keeping  our 
country  strong,* 


COAL  PIPELINE  IMPERATIVE 

•  Mr,  GOLDWATER,  Mr,  President, 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  session 
last  year,  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S,  1844,  a  bill  to  grant  to  interstate 
coal  pipelines  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  A  related  bill,  H,R,  4230,  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
January  29. 

Under  the  Senate  version,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  or  its  successor 
agency,  will  review  each  proposed 
project  and  must  find  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  before  a  permit  is 
issued.  I  will  explain  today  why  the 
early  enactment  of  this  legislation  has 
become  a  national  imperative. 

As  a  native  of  the  West,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  water  concerns  of  individ- 
ual States,  and  I  am  totally  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  each  State 
must  control  the  allocation  of  its 
water  to  interstate  coal  pipelines. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  great  contri- 
butions railroads  have  made  and  must 
continue  to  make  to  our  Nation,  and  I 
am  committed  to  the  economic  viabili- 
ty of  our  Nation's  railroads. 

As  a  conservative,  I  am  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  assume  to  itself 
power  and  responsibilities  that  are  tra- 
ditionally reserved  to  State  or  local 
governments. 

When  S.  1844  is  carefully  examined, 
I  believe  it  will  be  seen  to  meet  each  of 
these  interests.  Above  all,  the  bill  pro- 
motes competition  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  the  economic  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  a  more  secure  Amer- 
ica. For  these  reasons,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  time  has  come  to  extend  Fed- 
eral eminent  domain  authority  to 
interstate  coal  pipelines,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  each  specific  project  by  a 
Cabinet-level  officer,  who  finds  the 
pipeline  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

STATE  WATER  LAW 

Before  deciding  to  join  in  sponsoring 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  I  made 
a  close  study  of  the  major  arguments 
both  for  and  against  this  measure.  Pri- 
mary in  my  review  was  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  whether  or  not  the  bill 
would  have  any  negative  effect  on 
State  water  rights.  I  am  now  complete- 
ly satisfied  that  the  bill  in  no  way  will 


damage,     reduce,     or     interfere     with 
State  water  law  and  rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  understate- 
ment to  declare  that  water  is  the  life- 
blood  of  Arizona  and  most  of  the 
other  Western  States.  And,  it  is  true 
that  coal  pipelines  require  water,  1  ton 
of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal  that  is 
transported. 

Coal  pipelines  require  less  water, 
however,  than  do  coal  gasification 
plants,  which  require  2  tons  of  water 
for  every  ton  of  coal  used.  Or  we  could 
look  at  mine  electric  generating  facili- 
ties that  require  up  to  7  tons  of  water 
for  every  ton  of  coal  used. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  not  how 
much  water  is  used,  but  who  will  make 
the  decision  concerning  the  use  of  a 
State's  water  resources.  S.  1844  con- 
tains specific  language  providing  as 
total  protection  of  State  control  of 
water  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
write.  Even  my  good  friend.  Secretary 
James  Watt,  who  opposed  the  eminent 
domain  proposal  on  misplaced  States 
rights  grounds,  testified  that  the 
measure  puts  State  authority  over 
water  "forever  beyond  reach  of  Feder- 
al officialdom. " 

The  State  water  law  protections  in 
S,  1844  might  fairly  be  considered  a 
political  and  legal  victory  for  the 
States,  because  these  provisions  may 
provide  greater  legal  safeguards  than 
the  States  now  possess.  Under  the  bill, 
each  State  will  decide  for  itself  wheth- 
er, for  how  long,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions State  water  shall  be  allocated 
to  coal  pipelines. 

Section  6  of  S,  1844  provides  that  ex- 
isting State  water  law  shall  not  be 
modified  or  overriden  by  the  new  law, 
even  after  a  pipeline  is  approved  and 
starts  receiving  water. 

Moreover,  section  6  also  spells  out 
protection  for  State  water  law  against 
any  possible  challenge  on  grounds  of 
preemption  or  supremacy  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution, 

In  addition,  section  4(c)(2)  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  eminent  domain 
authority  created  by  the  bill  "shall  be 
construed  to  permit  any  person  to  ac- 
quire any  right  to  take,  use,  or  develop 
water  through  exercise  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  full  confidence 
these  safeguards  of  S.  1844  will  be  le- 
gally binding  and  enforceable  on  the 
Federal  Government.  The  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  case 
of  California  v.  United  States,  438  U.S. 
Reports  645  (1978),  written  by  Justice 
Rehnquist  of  Arizona,  gives  assurance 
that  congressional  directives  protect- 
ing State  water  rights  are  valid. 

This  case  involved  an  interpretation 
of  section  8  of  the  1902  Reclamation 
Act.  which  provides  a  disclaimer  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  or  interfering 
with  any  State  water  law  relating  to 
water  used  in  irrigation.  The  Califor- 


nia State  Watei  Resources  Control 
Board  attached  25  conditions  to  a 
permit  for  a  Federal  dam  project,  and 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
U,S,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  must  ob- 
serve the  Stale  water  law  as  provided 
by  Congress  in  section  B  of  the  Recla- 
mation Act, 

Since  the  language  of  section  4(c)(2) 
and  section  6  of  S.  1844  is  more  sweep- 
ing and  stronger  in  protecting  State 
water  law  than  the  language  of  section 
8,  which  has  already  been  upheld  by 
the  highest  court  in  the  land,  I  have 
no  doubt  about  the  effectiventss  and 
validity  of  the  water  law  protection 
language  in  S,  1844, 

RAILROAD  fOMPETlTION 

Mr,  President.  I  will  now  turn  to  the 
issue  of  how  the  bill  might  impact  on 
the  railroad  industry.  Actually,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  will  create  a  healthy  com- 
petition among  railroads  and  pipelines 
without  injuring  the  railroad  industry. 
Reputable  economic  studies,  such  as 
one  by  Data  Resources,  project  that 
coal  demand  will  be  so  great  in  coming 
years  that  even  il  all  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines proposed  were  to  be  built,  rail- 
coal  traffic  must  still  increase  by  44 
percent  over  the  next  10  years. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  be  in  line 
with  the  efforts  of  Congress  recently 
to  replace  Government  regulation  of 
railroad  rates  with  market  regulation. 
I  am  referring  to  enactment  of  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  in  1980.  But  regula- 
tion by  the  marketplace  only  works 
when  there  is  competition.  Coal  pipe- 
lines can  provide  that  competition. 

Let  me  give  a  specific  example.  In 
1957,  the  first  intrastate  coal  pipeline 
was  developed  by  Consolidation  Coal 
Co,  to  transport  1.3  million  tons  of 
coal  per  year  a  distance  of  108  miles 
from  Cadiz.  Ohio,  to  the  Eastlake 
Power  Plant  of  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Co.  Shortly  after  the 
pipeline  began  operation,  the  rail-coal 
haulage  rate  in  Ohio  was  .$3.47  per 
ton.  while  the  pipeline  haulage  rate 
was  $2.20  per  ton.  Eventually,  the 
competing  railroad  reduced  its  coal 
rate  to  $1.88  per  ton.  The  pipeline  was 
then  mothballed  in  1963.  By  Septem- 
ber 1973.  the  rail-coal  haulage  rate  in 
Ohio  had  risen  to  only  $2.39  per  ton, 
attesting  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
competition  in  coal  transportation. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  Black  Mesa  coal  pipeline 
of  Arizona,  which  is  the  only  active 
coal  slurry  pipeline  in  the  Nation,  is 
owned  by  a  railroad.  Southern  Pacific 
Pipeline  Co.  is  a  sister  company  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  So  pipe- 
lines are  not  necessarily  incompatible 
with  railroads. 

The  Black  Mesa  pipeline  transports 
up  to  4.8  million  tons  of  coal  across 
273  miles  of  some  of  the  most  rugged 
terrain  in  my  State  to  a  powerplant  lo- 
cated a  mile  inside  the  State  of 
Nevada,  This  line  has  proven  to  be  a 
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reliable  and  cost-effective  method  for 
moving  coal  from  Arizona  to  the 
Nevada  power  station. 

STATES  RIGHTS 

Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  legislation  im- 
properly interferes  with  State  sover- 
eignty. This  is  both  a  legal  and  politi- 
cal question.  Prom  the  legal  stand- 
point, many  States  cannot  approve  an 
eminent  domain  statute.  Their  consti- 
tutions forbid  the  exercise  of  this 
power  unless  there  is  a  direct  benefit 
in  the  particular  State.  A  State 
through  which  the  pipeline  crosses, 
but  where  no  coal  is  used  or  mined, 
might  not  be  able  to  grant  right-of- 
way  authority.  Other  States  which 
may  have  such  authority  might 
burden  any  permit  down  with  so  many 
conditions  that  it  would  no  longer  be 
practical  to  build  the  pipeline. 

After  giving  long  consideration  to 
the  issue,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is 
an  area  of  overriding  national  impor- 
tance, which  the  States  cannot  ade- 
quately deal  with,  often  because  of 
legal  impairments  in  their  own  consti- 
tutions. There  are  precedents  for  the 
Federal  eminent  domain  authority. 
For  example.  Congress  amended  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  in  1947  to  grant  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  to  certificat- 
ed natural  gas  pipelines.  Oil  pipeline 
projects  had  been  granted  similar  au- 
thority at  an  earlier  time. 

Coal,  gas,  and  oil  pipelines,  like  the 
railroads,  are  all  national  means  of 
long-distance  transportation  for 
moving  goods  from  the  location  where 
they  are  produced  to  their  markets. 
The  grant  of  Federal  eminent  domain 
to  one  of  these  industries  is  consistent 
with  the  grant  of  similar  authority  to 
related  industries,  when  wrapped  in 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
overall  public  interest. 

BENEFITS 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  discuss  the 
major  benefits  of  S.  1844.  I  would  sum 
up  these  benefits  as  energy  independ- 
ence, economic  gains,  and  export  po- 
tential. 

First,  energy  independence.  One  of 
the  proposed  pipeline  projects  alone 
would  bring  54  million  tons  per  year  of 
coal  from  Illinois  and  West  Virginia  to 
Georgia  and  Florida.  This  would  satis- 
fy up  to  half  of  the  utility  coal  needs 
of  these  two  States  by  1990  and  reduce 
oil  imports  by  63  million  barrels  annu- 
ally. 

Our  Nation  is  still  too  dependent  on 
foreign  crude  oil  and  our  dependence 
creates  national  security  and  defense 
weaknesses.  Yet  the  United  States  has 
a  vast  supply  of  coal,  the  greatest 
supply  in  the  free  world.  Our  coal  can 
replace  much  of  the  crude  oil  we  are 
using  today.  But  coal  must  be  moved 
efficiently  and  economically  from 
mines  to  powerplants  and  industrial 
facilities. 

The  high  cost  of  transporting  coal  is 
delaying  and  preventing  many  indus- 


tries and  utilities  from  using  domestic 
coal  resources.  In  fact,  testimony  at  a 
recent  hearing  of  Senator  Warner's 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  revealed  that  some  Ameri- 
can utilities  found  it  cheaper  to  import 
foreign  coal  than  to  use  domestic  coal. 
The  hearing  also  disclosed  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  more  economical  during 
the  late  1980's  to  use  South  American 
coal  in  portions  of  the  Southeastern 
United  States,  than  to  use  coal  from 
our  own  eastern  mines. 

This  trend  must  stop.  The  competi- 
tion from  pipelines  will  help  reduce 
coal  haulage  rates  and  assure  that  our 
Nation  makes  maximum  use  of  its  coal 
resources. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  major 
benefit,  economic  gains.  According  to  a 
report  dated  May  1981  by  A.  T.  Kear- 
ney, a  highly  reputable  consulting 
firm,  the  proposed  Coalstream  pipe- 
line in  the  East  would  save  $61  billion 
of  transportation  costs  to  energy  con- 
sumers in  the  first  20  years  of  oper- 
ation. The  $3  billion  cost  of  the  pipe- 
line would  be  raised  entirely  from  pri- 
vate capital.  No  public  moneys  are  re- 
quired for  construction,  operation,  or 
maintenance.  This  single  project 
would  give  the  economy  a  great  boost 
and  help  contribute  to  lower  coal 
transportation  costs. 

Third,  there  is  the  export  potential. 
I  will  use  the  example  of  the  Coal- 
stream  pipeline  again.  The  second 
stage  of  this  project  includes  an 
export  facility  along  the  .southeastern 
coast.  No  harbor  dredging  would  be  re- 
quired. The  export  potential  would 
help  our  balance  of  payments  substan- 
tially. More  importantly,  it  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  supply 
some  of  the  energy  needs  of  Western 
Europe  in  case  the  Soviet  Union  uses 
the  new  Siberian  gas  pipeline  project 
as  a  political  weapon. 

The  Soviet  pipeline  poses  a  clear 
economic  and  security  threat  to  our 
Nation  by  making  Western  Europe  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  to  Soviet  pres- 
sure. Europeans  need  energy.  We  have 
energy,  in  the  form  of  coal,  to  offer 
them.  Yet  Europeans  see  rising  inland 
coal  transportation  in  our  Nation  and 
the  failure  of  our  Government  to 
assure  competition  in  coal  haulage 
rates.  Europeans  can  only  conclude 
that  we  are  not  serious  about  supply- 
ing coal  to  Europe  and  this  contributes 
to  driving  the  European  nations  else- 
where for  energy  supplies. 

We  must  pass  eminent  domain  legis- 
lation to  assure  our  allies  that  we  are 
serious  about  developing  our  coal  re- 
sources. Otherwise,  they  will  find 
themselves  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  Russian  fuel  supplies. 

For  these  reasoris,  we  must  grant 
interstate  coal  pipelines  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  This  is  a  national 
matter.  It  is  not  an  issue  we  can  leave 
to  scattered  decisionmaking  with  dif- 
ferent outcomes  in  different  States. 


Determining  the  policy  under  which 
interstate  coal  pipelines  should  have 
eminent  domain  authority  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress.  We  must 
decide  that  issue  in  the  affirmative  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  developing  our 
Nation's  resources  to  assure  that  we 
are  strong  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily.* 

PRAISE  FOR  SENATOR  BARRY  GOLDWATERS 
COSPONSORSHIP  or  COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINE  BILL 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  extremely  happy  to  welcome  my 
distinguished  colleague  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1844.  Senator  Goldwater  and  I 
share  many  of  the  same  views  concern- 
ing our  Nation's  economic  system,  the 
proper  relationship  between  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  and 
the  need  for  a  strong  and  secure 
America.  I  am  pleased  that  we  agree 
that  the  Nation  needs  interstate  coal 
pipelines  and  that  the  national  inter- 
est requires  that  the  Congress  enact 
this  legislation  to  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  these  important  facilities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  I 
share  Senator  Goldwater's  view  that 
the  State  water  law  protections  that 
are  contained  in  S.  1844  provide  great- 
er legal  safeguards  than  the  States 
now  possess  and  may  fairly  be  charac- 
terized as  a  political  and  legal  victory 
for  the  States.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides unequivocally  that  the  States 
will  decide  whether  and  under  which 
conditions  water  resources  can  be  used 
by  interstate  coal  pipelines— and  pro- 
tects those  State  decisions  against  ju- 
dicial challenge  on  commerce  clause 
grounds.  Moreover,  access  to  Federal 
eminent  domain  authority  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  pipeline  until  water  re- 
sources for  the  pipeline  first  have 
been  obtained  pursuant  to  State  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  law.  These  im- 
portant provisions  now  give  the  States 
the  flexibility  to  determine  the  best 
methods  for  developing  and  transport- 
ing the  coal  resources  in  their  States 
without  compromising  their  control 
over  their  water  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  supporting 
S.  1844.  We  all  agree  that  the  United 
States  must  become  more  productive 
and  must  develop  new  technology  and 
new  methods  of  operating  if  we  are  to 
compete  successfully  in  an  increasing 
international  marketplace.  This  legis- 
lation will  allow  a  vigorous  new  indus- 
try to  be  developed  in  our  Nation  and 
will  be  of  real  assistance  in  helping 
U.S.  coal  to  compete  effectively  for 
both  our  domestic  foreign  markets. 
We  will  be  remiss  if  we  do  not  enact 
this  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.* 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  echo  the  remarks  of  my 
two     distinguished     colleagues.     Mr. 
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Goldwater  and  Mr.  Murkowski.  We 
are  all  quite  appreciative  of  the  out- 
standing support  they  have  demon- 
strated for  this  most  worthwile  legisla- 
tion. I  would  also  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing the  recent  cosponsoring  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey).  I  believe 
his  support  of  the  bill  is  indicative  of 
the  broad-based  consensus  within  the 
Congress  that  the  time  has  come  for 
coal  slurry  pipelines. 

In  addition,  recent  actions  on  the 
part  of  private  enterprise  indicated 
that  Congress  is  not  alone  in  holding 
to  this  view.  On  Thursday,  January  28, 
a  broad-based  coalition  was  estab- 
lished to  work  for  the  adoption  of  Fed- 
eral eminent  domain  legislation  for 
interstate  coal  pipelines.  The  coalition 
is  named  the  Alliance  for  Coal  and 
Competitive  Transportation  (ACCT). 
Pounding  members  include  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, five  major  labor  unions,  the 
three  major  electric  utility  associa- 
tions, the  National  Coal  Association 
and  the  Mining  and  Reclamation 
Council,  several  associations  that  have 
been  formed  to  work  for  lower  coal 
costs  and  coal  transportation  costs, 
the  Slurry  Transport  Association,  the 
American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, Cajan  Electric  Cooperative,  and 
several  State  and  local  coal  associa- 
tions, including  the  Kentucky  Coal  As- 
sociation, the  Illinois  Coal  Association, 
and  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Associa- 
tion. Other  groups  are  likely  to  join 
this  formidable  alliance. 

Mr.  President,  this  coalition  illus- 
trates well  the  broad  group  of  Ameri- 
cans that  will  benefit  from  interstate 
coal  pipelines.  Coal  producers  will 
have  more  marketing  opportunities; 
America's  workers  will  benefit  from 
the  jobs  created  by  the  pipeline 
projects  and  by  the  lower  costs  that 
will  result  from  the  projects;  electric 
utilities  will  benefit  directly  from 
lower  coal  transportation  costs;  and 
the  ultimate  consumers  of  electricity 
will  benefit  from  lower  electricity 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that 
interstate  coal  pipelines  and  the  com- 
petition they  will  provide  are  good  for 
our  Nation.  I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Senators  Goldwater, 
Murkowski,  Humphrey,  Weicker, 
Hawkins.  Bumpers,  Bradley,  Matsu- 
NAGA,  and  myself  in  cosponsoring  S. 
1844  which  will  assure  that  America's 
railroads  can  no  longer  insulate  them- 
selves from  competitive  with  these 
pipelines. 

Mr.  President,  I^ask  that  the  press 
release  concerning  the  formation  of 
ACCT  and  the  list  of  founding  mem- 
bers of  ACCT  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  material  follows: 


Coalition  Is  Formed  To  Promote  Coal 
Transportation  Competition 

Washington.— Organizations  representing 
consumer,  labor  and  Industry  groups  have 
formed  a  coalition  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive competition  for  the  transportation  of 
the  growing  quantities  of  American  coal 
being  used  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  Alliance  for  Coal  and  Competitive 
Transportation  (ACCT)  will  concentrate  its 
activities  in  support  of  pending  legislation 
to  grant  federal  eminent  domain  authority 
necessary  for  the  expeditious  construction 
of  interstate  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

Pounding  members  of  ACCT  include  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
American  Consulting  Engineers  Council. 
American  Public  Power  Association.  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department 
(AFL-CIO).  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, Eastern  Coal  Transportation  Confer- 
ence. EJdison  Electric  Institute,  IntemEtion- 
al  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  (AFT,-CIO), 
Laborers  International  Union  of  North 
America  (AFL-CIO),  Mining  and  Reclama- 
tion Council,  National  Coal  Association.  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. United  Association  of  Plumbers  and 
Pipefitters  (AFL-CIO),  Slurry  Trsuisport 
Association,  Western  Coal  Traffic  League, 
and  Western  Fuels  Association. 

Carl  E.  Bagge.  chairman  of  ACCT,  said 
competition  in  the  transportation  of  coal  is 
essential  today  to  insure  that  railroads  do 
not  abuse  their  present  monopoly  position 
in  shipping  coal.  For  85  percent  of  coal 
moved  by  rail  there  is  no  feasible  alterna- 
tive mode  of  transportation,  he  said. 

"Legislation  to  grant  coal  slurry  pipelines 
federal  eminent  domain  authority  that 
would  allow  them  to  cross  competing  rail- 
road tracks  and  other  prof>erties  has  been 
consistently  blocked  by  railroads  for  the  last 
20  years. "  Bagge  said. 

"They  argue  that  competition  from  coal 
slurry  pipelines  would  seriously  hurt  the 
regulated  railroads  by  taking  away  profita- 
ble business.  However,  since  Congress  en- 
acted the  Staggers  Rail  Act.  which  reduced 
regulatory  controls  over  the  railroads,  it  is 
now  absolutely  essential  that  competition 
be  allowed,"  said  Bagge,  who  also  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Coal  Association. 

Frederick  Webber,  vice  chairman  of  the 
ACCT  and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  said  that  coal 
transportation  is  dominated  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

"If  we  are  to  have  efficient,  dependable 
and  cost-competitive  coal  transportation, 
the  nation  must  have  an  alternative  system 
to  benefit  coal  consumers,"  he  said. 

"Nearly  every  consumer  In  the  United 
States  will  be  affected  in  some  way  by 
sharply  higher  rates  for  moving  coal  to  elec- 
tric power  plants,  steel  mills  or  other  indus- 
trial plants  if  the  railroads  are  allowed  to 
continue  to  raise  their  prices  without  suffi- 
cient competition."  Webber  said. 

Eighty  percent  of  coal  produced  In  the 
United  States  Is  consumed  by  electric  utili- 
ties for  the  generation  of  electricity. 

Peter  Hughes,  legislative  counsel,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons,  said,  "In 
recent  years,  retired  persons  have  been  es- 
pecially hard  hit  by  rapidly  rising  energy 
prices. " 

"Retired  people  and  other  consumers  will 
benefit  from  the  construction  of  coal  slurry 
pipelines  even  if  a  particular  pipeline  is  not 
proposed  to  serve  their  area,  because  rail- 
roads will  hold  down  pricing  for  coal  ship- 
ments to  prevent  construction  of  this  com- 


peting mode  of  transportation."  Hughes 
said. 

"AH  consumers,  and  especially  senior  citi- 
zens on  fixed  incomes,  have  an  interest  in 
seeing  this  transportation  option  have  a 
chance  to  operate."  he  said.  "More  than 
half  of  the  nation's  electricity  is  now  gener- 
ated by  coal.  If  coal  can  be  more  economi- 
cally shipped  to  market,  we  can  help  moder- 
ate the  rising  cost  of  electricity, "  he  added. 
Organized  labor  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry views  coal  slurry  pipelines  as  an  im- 
portant, new  transportation  alternative," 
Robert  Georgine,  president.  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  said. 

"When  completed,  these  lines  will  provide 
reasonable  prices  for  coal  which,  in  turn. 
will  be  of  great  value  to  consumers  in  the 
United  States  and  they  will  allow  our  coun- 
try to  market  more  coal  overseas."  Georgine 
said.  "Most  importantly,  they  will  provide 
thousands  of  jobs  for  workers  in  construc- 
tion and  related  industries,  where  in  some 
areas  unemployment  is  over  10  percent. " 

Legislation  that  would  extend  eminent 
domain  rights  to  coal  pipelines  is  presently 
before  both  houses  of  Congress.  In  the 
House.  H.R.  4230  has  passed  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  In  December 
and  is  under  consideration  by  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee.  In 
the  Senate,  S.  1844  has  been  introduced  and 
hearings  by  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  are  expected  to  be  held 
soon.* 


THE  ELIMINATION  OF  NONES- 
SENTIAL GOVERNMENT  FUNC- 
TIONS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  being  asked  to  reduce 
projected  deficits  by  making  major 
cuts  in  defense  and  social  spending.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  still  possible  to  save  billions 
of  dollars  every  year  simply  by  elimi- 
nating nonessential  Government  func- 
tions. 

At  all  levels  of  our  federal  system, 
government  is  producing  goods  and 
performing  services  that  it  could 
obtain  more  cheaply  from  the  private 
sector.  This  practice  is  self-defeating 
to  say  the  least.  We  not  only  waste 
money  by  doing  things  "in-house,"  we 
undercut  private  firms  that  pay  taxes. 

Although  this  problem  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  years,  it  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  addressed.  Recently, 
however,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  undertaken  fresh  initiatives  in  this 
area,  and  I  will  shortly  introduce  a 
major  piece  of  corrective  legislation 
myself. 

The  need  for  economy  in  govern- 
ment is  attracting  greater  public  at- 
tention now  than  it  has  in  many  years. 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  two  articles  on  this  subject 
that  appeared  within  the  past  few- 
weeks. 

The  first  of  these,  a  column  from 
the  January  18  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  argues  persuasively  for 
■privatization"  of  many  services  pres- 
ently performed  by  government.  The 
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second,  a  book  review  by  columnist 
and  author  Allan  Brownfeld.  main- 
tains that  the  American  people  can 
have  better  government  at  half  the 
price  if  they  are  willing  to  rely  more 
on  the  private  sector. 

I  ask  that  both  these  items  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  as  a  springboard  to 
further  discussion  of  this  issue. 

The  article  follows: 

Privatization:  Nobody  Does  It  Better 
(By  Susan  Lee) 

No  doubt  the  new  lean  look  in  government 
spending  has  prompted  a  lot  of  nervous  in- 
terest in  just  how  the  services  traditionally 
provided  by  public  agencies  will  be.  or  even 
can  be.  provided.  But  some  of  this  interest 
also  comes  from  a  growing  awareness  that 
the  government  really  Isn't  a  very  cost-ef- 
fective provider  of  many  of  its  services. 

The  Justification  for  letting  government 
provide  goods  and  services  centers  on  the 
notion  of  "public  goods'— things  that  are 
important  for  people's  welfare  but  are  too 
expensive  or  too  ill-defined  to  bill  their  cost 
to  the  beneficiaries  of  those  things.  Nation- 
al defense  or  some  public-health  activities 
are  illustrations  of  public  goods.  It  all 
sounds  straightforward  and  reasonable, 
right?  It  isn't.  Public  goods  are  the  result  of 
a  market  failure,  and  that  means  problems. 

The  problem  with  public  goods  now  in 
vogue  Is  the  problem  of  cost.  Paying  the  bill 
for  public  goods,  especially  over  the  last 
decade,  has  been  a  rather  casual  affair:  Gov- 
ernment decides  on  what  services  to  provide 
and  then  pays  for  them  out  of  general  reve- 
nues, or.  in  some  cases,  by  charging  a  user's 
fee.  (User  fees  are  usually  the  merest  of 
tokens  and  don't  even  begin  to  cover  operat- 
ing costs,  let  alone  capital  costs.) 

However,  it  can— and  is— being  argued 
that  if  the  users  of  public  goods  can  be  iden- 
tified, then  why  shouldn't  those  users  pay 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  goods?  Indeed.  Right 
off  the  bat.  "full-cost-recovery."  as  it's  inele- 
gantly called,  makes  sense:  Only  the  benefi- 
ciaries would  pay.  Creating  a  tie  between 
pocketbook  and  service  often  leads  to  an  ab- 
stemious, or  more  rational,  use  of  that  serv- 
ice. 

An  interesting  application  of  full-cost-re- 
covery user  fees  is  about  to  start  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  The  Fed  has  always  provided 
some  services  free  to  members— check  col- 
lection, coin  wrapping,  coin  and  currency 
shipping,  to  name  a  few.  Big  member  banks 
in  turn  offered  these  very  services,  courtesy 
of  the  Fed.  to  smaller  non-member  banks— 
but  for  a  price.  That  clever  bit  of  arbitrage 
more  than  repaid  the  member  banks  for 
having  to  set  aside  reserves  at  the  Fed. 

But  under  the  Monetary  Control  Act  of 
1980  the  Fed  must  offer  these  services  at 
full  market  price  to  all  comers.  The  simple 
fact  of  geography  will  make  it  possible  and 
attractive  for  large  banks  to  offer  the  same 
services  to  their  regional  banks  at  a  lower 
cost  or  with  greater  speed.  It  is  expected 
that  these  full-cost  user  fees  will  result  in  a 
stunning  increase  in  competition  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  market  for  interbank  services. 
And  that  will  lead  to  a  drop  in  the  real  cost 
of  those  services. 

A  second  problem  with  public  goods  today 
is  plain  old  government  inefficiency.  Gov- 
ernment isn't  inefficient  because  it's  dumb 
or  willful  but  because,  quite  simply,  govern- 
ment lacks  the  flexibility  and  incentive  to 
perform  efficiently:  The  discipline  of  the 
market  is  absent.  This  immutable  circum- 
stance means  that  even  if  the  burden  of 


costs  is  shifted  from  all  taxpayers  to  actual 
beneficiaries  through  user  fees— the  cost 
may  be  lower,  but  it  will  still  be  higher  than 
it  would  be  in  the  private  sector. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  bold 
enough  to  make  full-cost-recovery  look  like 
so  many  baby  steps.  The  solution  is  privat- 
ization—turning over  government  responsi- 
bilities to  the  private  sector. 

Privatization  would  be  possible  for  the 
same  reason  that  charging  full-cost-recovery 
fees  is  possitile— mos<  services  provided  by 
the  government  aren't  really  public  goods. 

Often  these  activities  have  been  run  for 
the  public  sector  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  the  government  has  simply  been  doing 
them  for  a  long  time.  Some  obvious,  random 
examples:  garbage  collection  and  ambulance 
service  at  the  local  level  or  inland  water- 
ways operation  and  inspection  of  agricultur- 
al commodities  at  the  federal  level.  There's 
no  theoretical  justification  for  government 
doing  these  things,  especially  since  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  they  would  be  forth- 
coming from  the  private  sector  if  the  gov- 
ernment weren't  doing  them. 

Air-traffic  control  looks  like  an  agreeable 
candidate  for  privatization  now.  Airways 
are,  after  all,  a  "good."  Just  consider  the 
number  of  commercial  and  general  aviation 
roaring  around  the  skies  over  LaGuardia— 
all  wishing  to  land  safely.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  charge  these  aircraft  for  the  use 
of  a  safe  landing  route— the  government  al- 
ready does  that  but  in  a  way  that  isn't  very 
cost  effective. 

Switzerland,  Mexico  and  Saudi  Arabia  op- 
erate with  private  air-traffic  control  sys- 
tems. The  U.6.  could,  too.  Robert  W.  Poole 
Jr..  an  engineer  and  author  of  "Instead  of 
Regulation"  (Lexington  Books),  has  drawn 
up  a  plan  to  privatize  the  airways  which  has 
received  an  interested  hearing  from  the 
FAA. 

Privatization  is  no  longer  the  cry  of  kooks, 
political  misanthropes  or  earnest  econo- 
mists. It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has.  well, 
started  down  the  runway.  Economic  necessi- 
ty, ideological  favor  and  intelligent  lobbying 
could  make  this  historical  moment  an  ac- 
commodating one  for  dismantling  the  public 
sector. 

Better  Government  at  Half  the  Price 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

As  the  Reagan  Administration  proceeds 
with  its  policy  of  cutting  taxes  and  govern- 
ment spending,  many  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  a  possible  deterioration  in  public 
services. 

In  a  new  book.  Better  Government  At 
Half  the  Price  (Caroline  House,  1981)  econo- 
mists James  Bennett  and  Manual  Johnson 
of  George  Mason  University  state  that  tax- 
payers have,  in  fact,  been  paying  more  and 
getting  less.  They  explain  why  government 
has  not  been  and  cannot  be  an  efficient  pro- 
ducer and  show  through  numerous  case 
studies  that  the  private  sector  outperforms 
the  public  sector  by  producing  goods  and 
services  for  the  public  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

They  point  out  that.  "Our  interest  in  the 
comparison  of  the  costs  of  production  pro- 
vided by  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
is  largely  due  to  an  accident.  One  of  the  au- 
thors moved  to  a  new  home  a  short  distance 
from  his  old  residence  and  still  within  the 
same  political  jurisdiction.  Refuse  collection 
was  provided  by  local  government  in  one  lo- 
cation, but  by  the  private  sector  in  the 
other.  When  the  change  was  made  from 
public  to  private  service,  the  price  paid  for 
trash  collection  was  cut  in  half  and  the  fre- 
quency of  collection  doubled.  As  economists 


who  had  never  given  much  thought  to  such 
matters,  the  fact  that  private  firms  were 
willing  to  provide  twice  the  service  at  half 
the  price  charged  by  local  government  came 
as  a  surprise  ...  To  our  knowledge,  there  is 
not  one  case  which  has  been  reported  that 
finds  the  public  sector  more  efficient  than 
the  private  sector.  " 

Government  employees,  tiiey  argue,  are 
no  different  from  employees  in  private 
firms.  Both  respond  to  incentives  in  their 
economic  environments  to  maximize  their 
own  self-interest.  In  government,  employees 
are  not  punished  for  being  wasteful  but  are. 
in  fact,  rewarded  for  inefficiency.  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  waste  cannot  be  tolerated  be- 
cause competition  will  eliminate  inefficien- 
cy. 

Discussing  the  incentive  structure  in  gov- 
ernment, the  authors  note  that.  'Incentives 
usually  consist  of  two  parts:  the  carrot'  of 
reward  for  good  performance  and  the  stick' 
of  punishment  for  poor  performance.  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  the  carrot  nor  the  stick  is 
present  in  government  bureaucracies  ...  It 
is  all  but  impossible  to  fire  an  employee  in 
the  federal  government  .  .  .  Nor  are  there 
any  real  incentives  for  efficient  perform- 
ance and  cost  reduction.  The  only  income 
for  the  bureaucrat  is  the  fixed  salary  from 
his  job.  If.  by  extra  effort,  he  achieves  cost 
reductions,  he  doesn't  get  a  bonus  or  a  raise. 
His  salary  is  not  related  in  any  way  to 
saving  tax  dollars.  He  has.  therefore,  no 
reason  to  be  particularly  efficient  or  cost- 
conscious." 

Concerning  the  difficulty  of  removing  in- 
efficient government  employees,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission described  the  frustrations  of  the 
termination  process  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Charles  Percy  of  Illinois:  "A  manager  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  terminate  an  un- 
productive or  noncontributing  employee— or 
even  an  obstructing  employee— must  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  25  percent  to  50  percent  of 
his  time  for  a  period  that  may  run  from  six 
to  18  months.  In  many  cases,  managers  have 
chosen  to  work  around  such  a  person  or  to 
promote  the  employee  out  of  the  office  in 
order  to  quickly  be  rid  of  the  problem.  " 

If  there  is  no  incentive  to  be  efficient  in 
government  service,  Bennett  and  Johnson 
argue,  there  may  be  incentive  in  the  oppo- 
site direction:  "Government  employees  are 
driven  to  increase  the  agency's  budget  each 
year  because  a  bureaucrat  in  the  U.S.  (and 
in  "Western  Europe  as  well)  is  rewarded  with 
higher  rank,  increased  salary,  and  greater 
prestige  for  increasing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees under  him.  To  hire  additional  em- 
ployees, additional  appropriations  must  be 
obtained  to  pay  their  salaries.  The  very 
nature  of  bureaucracy  provides  powerful  in- 
centives for  increasing  the  size  and  scope  of 
government.  Every  bureaucrat  is  by  nature 
an  empire  builder." 

The  authors  propose  the  Bureaucratic 
Rule  of  Two:  "Transfer  of  a  service  from 
the  private  to  the  public  sector  doubles  its 
cost  of  production."  They  point  to  a  number 
of  communities  in  which  services  once 
thought  of  as  governmental  are  provided— 
efficiently  and  economically— by  private 
groups.  Communities  such  as  Scottsdale.  Ar- 
izona; Grants  Pass,  Oregon;  and  Billings, 
Montana  contract  with  private  firms  for  fire 
protection. 

It  is  the  authors'  conclusion  that.  "Taxes 
can  be  cut  drastically  at  the  federal,  state 
and  local  levels  of  government  without  any 
reduction  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
public  services.  'The  taxpayer  can   have  his 
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cake  and  eat  it  loo"  because  it  is  possible  to 
get  many  more  goods  and  services  for  fewer 
tax  dollars  if  the  goods  and  services  are  pro- 
duced more  efficiently— that  is.  lower  cost. 
This  can  be  achieved  by  having  goods  and 
services  produced  by  private  enterprise 
rather  than  by  government.  The  evidence 
proving  that  this  can  be  done  land  in  fact 
already  has  been  done)  is  both  overwhelm- 
ing and  irrefutable." 

There  are.  of  course,  certain  things  which 
are  within  the  legitimate  jurisdiction  of  gov- 
ernment. National  defen.se  and  raising  an 
army  is  one  of  these  Maintaining  police 
forces  and  courts  are  another.  But  why 
should  government  have  a  monopoly  on  the 
delivery  of  the  mail,  the  collecting  of  gar- 
bage, or  the  putting  out  of  fires?  Why  not 
have  these  things  done  efficiently,  economi- 
cally—and competitively?  Professors  Ben- 
nett and  Johnson  have  an  idea  worthy  of 
careful  study  and  consideration. ♦ 


JUDICIAL  MISINTERPRETATION 
OF  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  EAST,  Mr.  President- 

A  careful,  and  not  an  extremely  selective, 
search  of  American  primary  historical  docu- 
ments indicates,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
that  in  fact  no  "high  and  impregnable"  wall 
between  church  and  state  was  historically 
erected  by  the  first  amendment;  and  for  a 
very  simple  reason— none  was  constitution- 
ally intended  by  the  framers  of  that  amend- 
ment or  the  stales  which  ratified  it. 

This  quotation  comes  from  an  article 
published  in  the  January  22.  issue  of 
National  Review  entitled.  "Under- 
standing the  First  Amendment.  "  The 
author,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Cord,  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Northeast- 
ern University  in  Boston.  He  has  re- 
cently completed  a  book.  "Separation 
of  Church  and  State:  Historical  Fact 
and  Cuiient  Fiction."  which  will  be 
published  soon  by  Lambeth  Press. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  preceding  quo- 
tation, Mr.  Cord's  article  is  a  thought- 
provoking  exploration  of  the  discrep- 
ancies between  the  intent  of  the  fram- 
ers as  to  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  and  its  subse- 
quent interpretations  by  the  courts.  I 
ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  National  Review.  Jan.  22,  1982] 

Understanding  The  First  Amendment 

(By  Robert  L.  Cord) 

"The  first  amendment  has  erected  a  wall 
between  Church  and  State.  That  wall  must 
be  kept  high  and  impregnable.  We  could  not 
approve  the  slightest  breach."  With  those 
lines  of  fiction,  written  over  three  decades 
ago.  Justice  Hugo  Black  ended  the  first 
United  Stales  Supreme  Court  opinion  which 
dealt  comprehensively  with  the  meaning  of 
the  constitutional  concept  of  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  Certainly  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  aqd  the  Bill  of  Rights  be- 
lieved in  the  principle  of  Church-State  sepa- 
ration and  quickly  added  it  to  the  organic 
law  of  the  infant  United  States  of  America 
in  1791.  However,  those  who  authored  and 
ratified  that  constitutional  principle  were 
not  thereby  mandating  a  complete  legal  .sec- 
ularization of  the  American  Republic;  far 
from  it.  In  matters  of  faith,  the  Founding 


Fathers,  and  the  American  public  they  rep- 
resented, are  best  described  by  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglass 
characterization  of  1952:  "We  are  a  religious 
people  whose  institutions  presuppose  a  Su- 
preme Being.  " 

If  the  foregoing  be  true,  what  were  the 
goals  of  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  the  other 
advocates  of  a  federal  constitutional  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State?  Further,  what 
evidence  do  we  have  as  to  their  constitution- 
al intentions?  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  recognized  scholars  who  have 
written  in  the  field  of  Church-State  separa- 
tion, traditionally  have  looked  to  American 
history  to  answer  these  inquiries;  conse- 
quently, so  shall  I.  Our  conclusions,  howev- 
er, are  vastly  dissimilar. 

The  First  Amendment  phrase  that  guar- 
antees the  American  constitutional  doctrine 
of  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  con- 
tained In  the  opening  words  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  .  . 
The  "Establishment  Clause."  as  it  is  com- 
monly referred  to  by  students  of  constitu- 
tional law,  although  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress, has  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  been 
made  binding  on  the  states  through  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Consequently, 
today,  neither  Congress,  a  state  legislature, 
nor  any  creation  of  a  state  legislature— such 
as  a  school  board  or  municipality— may  con- 
stitutionally make  any  laws  "resijecting  an 
establishment  of  religion."  But  what  is  "an 
establishment  of  religion"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  First  Amendment?  Let  American 
history  guide  us. 

James  Madison  introduced  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  First  Congress  (1789)  in  part 
because  many  of  the  State  Ratifying  Con- 
ventions wanted  more  limitations  placed  on 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
than  existed  in  the  original  Constitution 
drawn  up  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 
Madison's  first  draft  of  what  ultimately 
became  the  Establishment  Clause  shows  his 
intent  clearly:  '.  .  .  The  Civil  rights  of  none 
shall  be  abridged  on  account  of  religious 
belief  or  worship,  nor  shall  any  national  re- 
ligion be  established.  .  .  .  (Emphasis  added.) 
Even  after  Madison's  draft  was  changed  by 
congressional  committee  deliberations, 
when  asked  in  debate  on  the  House  floor 
what  the  re-worded  Clause  meant.  Madison 
said  he  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the 
words  to  be.  that  Congress  should  not  estab- 
lish a  religion,  and  enforce  the  legal  obser- 
vation of  it  by  law.  .  .  ." 

Careful  historical  research  supports  Madi- 
son's opinion.  When  the  words  and  actions 
of  the  early  Congresses  and  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  are  viewed  in  their  proper 
historical  context  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
First  Amendment's  Establishment  Clause 
was  designed  by  its  Framers  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  national  religion  or  the 
placing  of  any  one  religioiLS  sect,  denomina- 
tion, or  tradition  into  a  preferred  legal 
status  which  characterized  religious  estab- 
lishments. Despite  the  fact  that  in  1947  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
"the  First  Amendment  has  erected  a  wall 
between  Church  and  State."  which  the 
Court  characterized  as  "high  and  impregna- 
ble." American  history  shows  otherwise.  A 
careful,  and  not  an  extremely  selective, 
search  of  American  primary  historical  docu- 
ments indicates,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
that  In  fact  no  'high  and  impregnable"  wall 

between  Church  and  State  was  historically 
erected  by  the  First  Amendment;  and  for  a 
very   simple   Supreme  Court    rulings   since 

1947?  Which  interpretation  of  Church-Slate 


separation    should    stand:    Jefferson's    or 
Black's? 

But  Jefferson  was  not  alone  in  church- 
building  through  treaty.  Presidents  James 
Monroe.  John  Qulncy  Adams.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  his  successor,  Martin  "Van  Buren. 
all  emulated  Jefferson  in  committing  feder- 
al tax  money  to  build  churches  through 
treaty  agreements.  There  was  no  attempt  in 
the  Ei-erson  opinions— either  the  majority  \ 
or  the  dissenting  opinions— to  explain  or  — \ 
even  address  these  indisputable  facts  which  / 
make  the  Court's  definition  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  historically  untenable 
unless,  of  course,  Jefferson  et  al.  did  not 
know  what  separation  of  Church  and  State 
meant  or  willfully  violated  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  their  constitutional  oath  of  office. 
The  fictional  version  of  Church-State  sep- 
aration in  American  history,  endorsed  in  the 
Everson  case,  is  also  derived  from  the  care- 
ful selection  and  explanation  of  historical 
documents  which  predate  the  Constitution. 
All  the  opinions  in  the  Everson  case  make 
much  of  Madison  and  Jefferson's  struggle  to 
disestablish  the  Anglican  Church  in  "Virgin- 
ia. Madison's  well-known  opposition  to  a 
state  tax  to  support  teachers  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  discussed,  as  is  Jefferson's 
famous  Virginia  "Bill  for  Establishing  Reli- 
gious Freedom."  It  is  within  this  context 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  indicates: 
"The  First  Amendment  has  erected  a  wall 
between  Church  and  State.  That  wall  must 
be  kept  high  and  impregnable."  Omitted 
from  all  of  the  Everson  opinions  are  any 
historical  facts  concerning  Madison  and  Jef- 
ferson in  "Virginia  that  would  run  counter  to 
the  "high  and  impregnable  wall"  theory. 

Madison's  "Memorial  and  Remonstrance 
against  Religious  Assessments"  (1785)  was 
an  argument  against  a  discriminatory  policy 
of  supporting,  with  tax  money,  only  one  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  a  brief  for  absolute  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  Further,  while 
mentioning   Jefferson's   "Religious   Liberty 
Bill."  proposed  by  Madison  acting  as  Jeffer- 
son's surrogate  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  in 
1785  (Jefferson  was  U.S.  Minister  to  France 
at  the  time),  the  Court  makes  no  mention  of 
another  Jefferson   bill  also  introduced  by 
Madison  the  same  day.  This  other  bill,  un- 
mentioned   by  the  Court,  was  a     Bill   for 
Punishing    .  .  .    Sabbath    Breakers."    Both 
Jefferson  bills  l)ecame  Virginia  law  in  1786. 
Do  these  laws  taken  together  indicate  that 
Madison  and  Jefferson  subscribed  to  an  "im- 
pregnable" wall  between  Church  and  State? 
If    the    Court's    precedent -setting    case 
i Everson)  is  based  on  an  erroneous  assump- 
tion, advanced  almost  35  years  ago— to  wit: 
that   the   Establishment   Clause   erected   a 
"high     and     Impregnable"     wall     between 
Church  and  State— then  all  the  subsequent 
court  decisions,  federal  and  state,  built  upon 
the  Everson  case  are  logically  questionable. 
This  would  not  be  the  case,  of  course,  if  the 
Court  explained  the  incompatibility  of  its 
history"  and  American  historical  fact. 
The    US,    Supreme    Courts    failure    to 
decide  Church-State  cases  adequately  goes 
beyond  misinterpretation  of  the  original  un- 
derstanding of  the  First  Amendment.  With 
its  expansive  interpretation  of  what  the  Es- 
tablishment Clause  makes  unconstitutional, 
the  Court   has  created  confusion  with  its 
Church-Slate  decisions.  Bus  transportation 
for   parochial-school    students    is   constitu- 
tional but  state  money  for  field  trips  for 
those  students  is  not.  Relatively  non-specif- 
ic grants  to  sectarian  institutions  of  higher 
education    are    constitutional    but    similar 
grants  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  not.  Textbooks  for  secular  subjects  may 
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be  purchased  for  parochial-school  students 
with  tax  money  but  a  motion-picture  projec- 
tor may  not.  Tax  exemption  of  churches 
and  church  schools  is  constitutional  but  tui- 
tion tax  credits  for  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  those  schools  are  not. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  this  confusion 
about  wnat  is  and  what  is  not  a  statute  im- 
permissibly violating  the  constitutional  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State.  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  in  a  1971  opinion  of  the  Court 
{Lemon  v.  KurUman,  403  U.S.  602  tl971]). 
spelled  out  the  Court's  collective  criteria  in 
a  three-stage  test  of  constitutionality. 

"Every  analysis  in  this  area  [Church-State 
cases]  must  begin  with  consideration  of  the 
cumulative  criteria  developed  by  the  Court 
over  many  years.  Three  such  tests  may  be 
gleaned  from  our  cases.  First,  the  statute 
must  have  a  secular  legislative  purpose; 
second,  its  principal  or  primary  effect  must 
be  one  that  neither  advances  nor  inhibits  re- 
ligion .  .  .  finally,  the  statute  must  not 
foster  an  excessive  government  entangle- 
ment with  religion.' " 

It  seems  somewhat  remarkable  that 
Burger  could  see  or  impose  any  order  on  the 
Court's  doings  in  Establishment  Clause 
cases.  Consider:  In  1971  six  members  of  the 
Court  embraced  the  three-stage  test.  In 
1975.  Justices  Brennan,  Douglas,  and  Mar- 
shall thought  it  insufficient  and  urged  a 
fourth  criterion  be  added.  A  year  later.  Jus- 
tices White  and  Rehnquist  also  attaclced  the 
test,  but.  instead  of  wanting  additional  crite- 
ria, they  wanted  the  three-stage  test  re- 
duced to  two  because  they  thought  one  level 
of  the  test  was  "superflouous."  Thus,  the 
three-stage  test,  subscribed  to  by  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  in  1971,  failed  to  com- 
mand even  a  majority  of  the  Court  only  five 
years  later.  In  1976  no  comprehensive  judi- 
cial test  of  constitutionality  was  embraced 
in  Church-State  cases  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  to  con- 
stitute an  opinion  of  the  Court. 

In  1980,  Justices  White  and  Rehnquist  re- 
embraced  the  three-stage  test,  enabling  Jus- 
tice White  to  write  the  opinion  of  a  divided 
Court  (5  to  4).  Candidly,  he  wrote  of  the 
Court's  predicament  at  the  end  of  his  opin- 
ion: 

"Establishment  Clause  cases  are  not  easy; 
they  stir  deep  feelings:  and  we  are  divided 
among  ourselves,  perhaps  reflecting  the  dif- 
ferent views  on  this  subject  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  .  .  .  This  course  sacrifices  clar- 
ity and  predictability  for  flexibility  but  this 
promises  to  be  the  case  until  the  interaction 
between  the  courts  and  the  states  .  .  .  pro- 
duces a  single,  more  encompassing  construc- 
tion of  the  Establishment  Clause. " 

As  the  highest  appellate  court  on  federal 
constitutional  questions  for  one  federal  and 
fifty  state  court  systems,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has,  even  by  Its  own  admission,  failed 
to  provide  relatively  clear  standards  as  to 
what  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments demand  in  the  area  of  Church-State 
separation.  This  failure  of  the  High  Court 
does  not  serve  well  a  Judicial  system  built 
upon  previous  decisions.  Lower  courts 
cannot  dispose  of  cases  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  finality  unless  there  are  relatively 
fixed  precedents  and  principles  provided  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

May  contemporary  scholars  who  write  au- 
thoritatively about  separation  of  Church 
and  State  disagree  with  the  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  Establishment  Clause  em- 
braced here  and  which  I  believe  my  re- 
search substantiates  as  the  original  under- 
standing of  the  Clause.  (The  narrow  inter- 
pretation briefly  documented  here  is  that 


separation  of  Church  and  State  as  a  consti- 
tutional concept  forbids  only  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  any  one  religion,  religious 
sect,  or  religious  tradition  and  prohibits  the 
establishment  of  a  national  or  state  reli- 
gion.) Under  this  interpretation,  non- 
discriminatory aid  to  religion  is  not  neces- 
sarily unconstitutional.  Since  the  narrow  in- 
terpretation of  the  Establishment  Clause  is 
at  odds  with  the  basic  principle  of  the  broad 
interpretation,  which  is  subscription  to  vir- 
tually complete  Church-State  separation  or 
independence,  the  two  views  are  incompati- 
ble. 

The  broad  interpretation  of  Church-State 
separation  is  almost  always  defended  by 
scholars,  as  by  the  Supreme  Court,  with  ap- 
peals to  American  history.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  most  recent  (third)  edition  of  The 
American  Constitution  by  C.  Herman 
Pritchett.  a  much  respect  authority  in  the 
field  of  American  constitutional  law.  While 
I  have  assigned  this  generally  excellent  sec- 
ondary source  book  to  my  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate students,  parts  of  the  section 
on  the  Establishment  Clause  are  misleading. 

Explaining  the  distinction  between  the 
narrow  and  broad  interpretations  of  the  Es- 
tablishment Clause,  Pritchett  devotes 
almost  no  space  to  the  historical  arguments 
for  the  narrow  interpretation  but  proceeds 
at  length  to  present  several  historical  argu- 
ments for  the  broad  interpretation.  It  is 
with  this  explaination  of  the  broad  interpre- 
tation that  the  danger  is  done.  "During 
their  terms  as  President  .  .  .  both  Jefferson 
and  Madison  took  very  strict  positions  on  es- 
tablishment,"  Pritchett  writes.  'Both  be- 
lieved that  presidential  proclamations  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  were  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  They  also  regarded  as  uncon- 
stitutional," F>ritchett  continues,  "tax  ex- 
emption for  churches  .  .  ."  What  is  cleary 
not  mentioned  is  that  James  Madison  as 
President  issued  at  least  four  Thanksgiving 
Day  Proclamations  and  that  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1802  signed  into  law  a 
bill  providing,  among  other  things,  for 
church  tax  exemption  in  Alexandria 
County.  Did  both  these  men  as  President 
violate  their  understanding  of  what  the 
Constitution  required  as  separation  of 
Church  and  State? 

While  Prltchetfs  statement  may  be  in  its 
context  only  misleading,  it  was  relied  upon 
to  produce  a  statement  which  is  basically  er- 
roneous. Footnoting  Pritchett,  the  encyclo- 
pedic Guide  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (pub- 
lished by  Congressional  Quarterly  in  1979) 
in  its  opening  discussion  of  the  "Establish- 
ment of  Religion"  provides  the  following 
paragraph. 

"The  two  men  mose  responsible  for  its 
[the  Establishment  Clause's]  inclusion  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  construed  the  clause  abso- 
lutely. Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madi- 
son thought  that  the  prohibition  of  estab- 
lishment meant  that  a  presidential  procla- 
mation of  Thanksgiving  Day  was  just  im- 
proper as  a  tax  exemption  for  churches. " 
[Emphasis  added.] 

Neither  Jefferson  nor  Madison  construed 
the  Establishment  Clause  absolutely  and 
only  Jefferson,  when  President,  believed 
that  presidential  Thanksgiving  Day  procla- 
mations were  unconstitutional.  Inasmuch  as 
I  assume  that  whoever  wrote  this  paragraph 
for  the  Guide  did  not  intend  to  deceive,  I 
must  conclude  that  the  author  did  not 
check  primary  historical  sources.  Neverthe- 
less, this  section  of  the  Guide  will  be  read 
by  many  who  will,  no  doubt,  consider  it  to 
be  both  authoritative  and  correct. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  contempo- 
rary Church-State  scholar  and  legal  activist 


who  embraces  the  broad  interpretation  of 
the  Establishment  Clause  is  Professor  Leo 
Pfeffer.  An  attorney  as  well  as  a  teacher 
and  author  in  the  field  of  American  consti- 
tutional law.  Pfeffer  has  argued  and/or 
written  amicus  briefs  in  over  one-half  of  the 
Establishment  Clause  cases  decided  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Probably  his  most  im- 
portant scholarly  contributon  to  the 
Church-State  separation  debate  is  Church. 
Slate,  and  Freedom,  first  published  in  1953 
and  revised  in  1967.  While  much  of  Pfeffers 
research  appears  sound,  the  two  most  im- 
portant chapters  of  this  book— "The  Princi- 
ple [of  Church-State  separation]  Is  Born  ' 
and  "The  Meaning  of  the  Principle"— con- 
tain some  clear  historical  errors  regarding 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the 
United  States.  Worse  still  is  that  Pfeffer 
draws  some  major  conclusions  from  state- 
ments which  are  factually  erroneous.  One  of 
the  most  glaring  examples  of  this  is 
Pfeffer's  conclusion  to  the  chapter  "The 
Principle  Is  Bom." 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  Madison's  pro- 
posed Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
which  were  ultimately  fashioned  into  our 
Bill  of  Rights  and  submitted  to  the  states 
for  ratification  by  the  First  Congress, 
Pfeffer  closes  the  chapter  as  follows: 

"The  Bill  of  Rights,  approved  by  the  req- 
uisite number  of  states  in  1791.  began  with  a 
guaranty  of  religious  freedom.  .  .  . 

"What  ...  is  particularly  significant  to 
our  study  is  that  the  last  words  of  the  last 
article  of  the  Constitution  (except  for  the 
purely  formal  article  specifying  when  the 
Constitution  should  become  effective)  pro- 
hibit any  religious  test  'as  a  qualification  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States,'  and  the  first  words  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  Bill  of  Rights  prohibit  "any  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion'  The 
significance  of  this  ending  and  beginning  is 
more  than  symi>olic;  it  indicates  unmistak- 
ably that  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers  of  our 
Constitution,  independence  of  religion  and 
government  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom."  (Emphasis  added.] 

Despite  this  statement  of  Professor 
Pfeffer's,  quoted  above,  it  is  historically 
clear  that  the  Framers  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights— including  James  Madison— did  not 
intend  that  what  is  now  the  First  Amend- 
ment should  be  the  first  addition  to  the  fed- 
eral Constitution.  When  Madison  intro- 
duced his  proposed  additions  to  the  Consti- 
tution on  June  8.  1789,  he  wanted  the  reli- 
gious guarantees  to  be  added  to  Article  I. 
Section  9  of  the  l)ody  of  the  original  Consti- 
tution. Of  course,  the  religious  guarantees 
do  not  appear  in  Article  I,  Section  9,  but 
that  isn't  Madison's  doing.  The  point  here  is 
that  if  Madison's  suggested  positioning  for 
the  additional  religious  guarantees  in  the 
Constitution  had  been  accepted,  Pfeffer 
would  be  not  only  without  his  symbolism, 
but  also  without  his  unmistakable  reading 
of  the  minds  of  the  "Fathers  of  the  Consti- 
tution." 

Lest  it  be  counterargued  that  Madison's 
positioning  suggestion  was  rejected  by  the 
First  Congress  because  it  wanted  to  do  ex- 
actly as  Pfeffer  has  indicated,  it  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  additions  that  became 
the  Bill  of  Rights  were  submitted  to  the 
states,  what  is  now  the  First  Amendment 
was  the  third  proposed  congressional 
amendment.  When  the  first  two  proposed 
amendments  failed  to  gain  ratification,  the 
third  proposed  amendment  became  the  first 
ratified  and.  as  such,  became  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Conse- 
quently, unless  the  members  of  the  First 
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Congress  were  clairvoyant  and  knew  that 
the  first  two  proposed  amendments  would 
not  be  ratified,  they  could  not  have  known 
that  the  third  proposed  amendment  would 
become  the  First  Amendment.  However,  if  it 
was  intended  that  the  First  Amendments 
being  first  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  minds  of  the  "fathers,"  as 
Professor  Pfeffer  has  written,  why  didn't 
the  fathers  "  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  simply 
put  the  First  Amendment  first  on  the  list  of 
the  12  proposed  amendments? 

Other  statements  made  in  Church,  State, 
and  Freedom  are  not  easily  reconciled  with 
historical  fact.  Pfeffer  writes  of  Jefferson: 
■  Throughout  his  adult  life  Jefferson  never 
swerved  from  his  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  complete  independence  of  religion  and 
government. "  (Emphasis  added.)  Does  Jef- 
ferson's church-building  treaty  reflect  the 
principle  of  "complete  independence  of  reli- 
gion aind  government"?  Pfeffer's  book,  and 
his  selective  documentation  of  Jefferson,  do 
not  seem  to  address  that  question,  or  the  re- 
quest by  Jefferson  that  Congress  meet  its 
responsibilities  under  the  treaty,  which  I 
take  to  include  appropriating  funds  to  help 
build  a  church  and  support  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest. 

The  national  organization  Americans 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State 
may.  in  their  monthly  periodical  Church 
and  State,  choose  to  refer  to  Professor 
Pfeffer  as  "the  country's  leading  legal 
expert  on  Church-State  questions. "  but  my 
research  and  book  clearly  document  ques- 
tionable conclusions  in  his  major  work  on 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  these  conclusions,  which 
are.  in  my  judgment,  incompatible  with  a 
broader  look  at  American  primary  historical 
documents,  have  l)een  embraced  by  other 
scholars  and  by  some  of  our  nation's  most 
important  jurists. 

During  recent  decades  there  has  been  a 
continuing  tendency  to  redefine  what  were 
once  considered  political  public-policy  ques- 
tions as  judicial  questions.  As  the  call  for 
resolution  in  the  courtroom  has  increased, 
the  power  of  elected  government  has  de- 
creased. The  current  over-broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Establishment  Clause  has,  in 
part,  aided  the  transformation  from  govern- 
ment by  elected  and  accountable  represent- 
atives to  government  by  judiciary.  A  clear 
case  in  point  is  the  current  battle  over  legis- 
lation offered  by  Senators  Packwood  (R. 
Ore.)  and  Moynihan  (D.,  N.Y.)  to  provide 
some  kind  of  federal  tax  assistance  to  par- 
ents who  send  their  children  to  elementary 
and  secondary  private  schools,  most  of 
which  are  church-affiliated. 

In  1973  (Committee  for  Public  Education 
and  Religious  Liberty  IPEARL'\  v.  Nyguist). 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  unconstitu- 
tional a  New  York  tax-assistance  bill  which 
was  similar,  in  part,  to  the  Packwood-Moy- 
nihan  bill.  The  inevitable  effect  of  the  New 
■york  legislation,  the  Court  reasoned,  would 
be  to  advance  the  religious  mission  of  sec- 
tarian schools.  According  to  Church  and 
State,  Leo  Pfeffer,  who  successfully  argued 
the  Nyguist  case  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1973.  testified  in  May  1981  against  the 
Packwood-Moynihan  plan.  indicating, 
among  other  things,  that  it  would  violate 
the  First  Amendmer»t.  The  original  under- 
standing of  the  Establishment  Clause  does 
not  generally  support  Pfeffer  or  the  Su- 
preme Court  because  it  does  not  preclude 
federal  aid  (or  state  aid)  to  sectarian 
schools.  Instead,  primary  historical  docu- 
ments show  that  on  many  occasions  reli- 
gious  sects,    and   especially    their   schools. 


were  used  as  sectarian  means  to  accomplish 
federal  governmental  ends  until  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Washington.  John  Adams,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  as  President,  signed  federal  legis- 
lation which  in  effect  purchased— with  large 
grants  of  federal  land  put  in  a  controlling 
trust— the  services  of  an  evangelical  order  to 
settle  in  Western  U.S.  lands  to  aid  and  teach 
the  Christian  and  other  Indians  in  the  area. 
No  doubt  those  federal  laws  were,  in  part, 
early  manifestations  of  the  U.S.  policy  of 
"civilizing  the  Indians."  That  policy  was  im- 
plemented, to  a  great  degree,  by  federally 
controlled  financing  of  Christian  missionary 
schools  of  various  denominations  and  sects 
until  the  use  of  sectarian  schools  was  dis- 
continued by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1897. 

Did  Washington,  Adams,  Jeffereon,  their 
Congresses,  and  their  successors  in  the  fed- 
eral executive  and  legislative  branches  all 
betray  the  First  Amendment  until  1897? 
Certainly  not.  Since  the  Framers  of  the 
First  Amendment  saw  the  Establishment 
Clause  as  basically  precluding  federal  reli- 
gious partisanship,  non-partisan  use  of  reli- 
gious schools  to  pursue  the  secular  end  of 
"Civilizing  the  Indians"  was  constitutional. 
The  use  of  these  schools  was  apparently 
thought  to  be  wise  public  policy  until 
almost  a  century  after  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  added  to  the  Constitution.  Can 
anyone  seriously  pretend  that  these  schools 
did  not  advance  their  religious  mission  as 
they  taught  Indian  children? 

The  point  here  is  that  those  who  appeal 
to  the  First  Amendment  to  foreclose  the 
Packwood-Moynihan  bill,  or  state  vari- 
ations, from  becoming  practiced  law  do  not 
have  American  history,  the  Framers  of  the 
Establishment  Clause,  or  even  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson on  their  side. 

Beginning  in  1947,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  by  judicial  fiat,  has  created  its  own 
version  of  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
It  has  sought  to  Justify  its  interpretation  of 
that  constitutional  concept  with  little  more 
than  poor  scholarship  and  judicial  say-so. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  process  the  Court  has 
dealt  a  grievous  blow  to  democratic  decision- 
making. The  religiously  non-sectarian  Pack- 
wood-Moynihan bill  ought  to  be  voted  up  or 
down  on  its  merits.  The  documentation  in 
my  forthcoming  tK>ok  is  convincing  evidence 
that  it  would  not  violate  the  First  Amend- 
ment.* 


JIM  PHELAN 


•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  many  distinguished  Marylanders, 
sports  fans,  and  alumni  of  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College  in  Emmitsburg,  Md., 
will  be  joining  in  honoring  Jim 
Phelan,  director  of  athletics  and  head 
basketball  coach  at  the  Mount.  As  a 
basketball  fan  and  former  college 
player,  I  want  to  express  to  Jim 
Phelsji  my  great  admiration  for  his  re- 
markable record  of  accomplishments. 
In  his  28th  Mountaineer  basketball 
season,  he  has  just  marked  his  500th 
basketball  victory  making  him  the 
most  successful  coach  in  Mount  St. 
Mary's  history  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  successful  coaches  in  the 
Nation. 

In  the  now  defunct  Mason-Dixon 
Conference,  a  small  college  league. 
Jim  Phelan  won  75  percent  of  the  time 
and  won  nine  conference  titles.  He  has 


shepherded  the  Mountaineers  to  24 
winning  seasons,  and  the  team  has 
participated  in  10  NCAA  postseason 
tournaments.  In  1962  he  was  named 
NABC  College  Division  Coach  of  the 
Year  as  well  as  Maryland  Sportsman 
of  the  Year. 

His  interest  in  sports  and  basketball 
goes  back  to  his  own  college  days 
where  he  played  for  LaSalle  College 
and  was  named  three  times  to  the  All- 
Philadelphia  team.  After  college  he 
led  the  Marine  Corps  Cagers  from 
Quantico  to  the  All-Marine  finals  and 
then  had  a  brief  professional  career 
with  the  Philadelphia  Warriors  of  the 
National  Basketball  Association. 

The  Phelans  are  active  community 
members  both  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
and  in  Emmitsburg.  In  his  28th 
season.  Jim  Phelan  is  continuing  the 
outstanding  record  of  athletic  achieve- 
ments. He  has  been  awarded  the 
NABC  Division  II  Coach  of  the  Year 
Award,  the  Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic 
Conference  Division  II  Team  of  the 
Year  trophy,  and  amassed  a  record  of 
5  weeks  as  the  No.  1  team  in  the  coun- 
try according  to  the  NCAA  Division  II 
poll.  I  join  with  Jim  Phelan's  many 
friends  and  his  family  in  the  salute  to 
a  distinguished  sportsman.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY 
UNTIL  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8. 
1982,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.  on  Monday.  February  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  BENTSEN  ON 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8.  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  Monday,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes under  a  special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 

MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  8.  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
special  order  allotted  to  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nomination  on  page 
3  of  Powell  Allen  Moore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Powell  Allen  Moore  of  Geor- 
gia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  see  this  appointment, 
having  worked  with  Mr.  Moore.  We  do 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  assignment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  is  agreeable  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  4  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  today  until  the  hour  of  4 
p.m.  for  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  8,  1982,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate? 

There  being  no  further  business,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  Monday  at  11  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
3:03  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  February  8,  1982,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  4,  1982: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of  California,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board    for   the    term   of   5    years   expiring 


August  27.  1986.  to  whicli  office  he  wa.s  ap- 
pointed during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
from  AuRust  3.  1981.  \uitil  September  9. 
1981. 

National  Mediation  Board 

George  S.  Roukis.  of  Ne".  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1.  1984.  vice 
George  S.  Ives,  term  expired. 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

Frederic  V.  Malek.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
term  expiring  December  8.  1989,  vice  Wal- 
lace Nathaniel  Hyde. 

Postal  Rate  Commission 

Henry  R.  Folsom.  of  Delaware,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
October  14.  1982.  vice  A.  Lee  Fritschler.  re- 
signed. 

Department  of  Justice 

Basil  S.  Baker,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Theddis  R.  Coney, 
term  expired. 

Commission  of  Civil  Rights 

Clarence  M.  Pendleton,  Jr..  of  California, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  vice  Arthur  S,  Flemming. 

Mary  Louise  Smith,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  Stephen  Horn. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  February  4,  1982: 
Department  of  State 

Powell  Allen  Moore,  of  Georgia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PRO- 
DUCTIVITY AND  HUMAN  IN- 
VESTMENT ACT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Productivity  and 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1982.  This 
is  a  proposal  that  seeks  to  rationalize  a 
system  for,  and  to  consolidate,  some  of 
the  various  programs  the  Congress  has 
developed  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  employment  problems  that  our 
Nation  has  faced  previously. 

In  the  past,  we  have  failed  to  specify 
clearly  what  accomplishments  were 
expected  from  an  employment  and 
training  program.  Within  the  measure 
that  I  am  introducing  today,  the  re- 
spective governmental  roles  are  speci- 
fied, defining  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  creating  a  structure  upon  which 
we  can  build  in  the  future.  These  pro- 
grams have  to  be  examined  not  from 
the  perspective  of  vested  interests,  but 
rather  from  the  perspective  of  what  is 
essential,  what  the  program  outcomes 
should  be,  and  what  will  most  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  we  all  know,  over  the  past  10 
years  we  have  been  operating  Federal 
employment  and  training  programs 
that  have  received  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism. To  the  extent  that  this  criticism 
might  be  deserved,  we  in  the  Congress 
should  accept  a  significant  share  of 
the  responsibility. 

The  programs  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  mature  or  to  grow  be- 
cause the  necessary  stability  was  not 
provided.  Each  time  the  economy 
changed.  Congress  altered  the  goals, 
mission,  programs,  and  required  out- 
comes, reports  and  responsibilities  in 
the  legislation. 

The  earliest  initiatives  were  targeted 
to  structural  problems  of  lagging  in- 
dustries, and  areas  which  had  been  ex- 
acerbated by  a  decade  of  slow  growth. 
As  employment  growth  accelerated  in 
the  second  half  of  the  1960's,  atten- 
tion turned  to  the  private  sector.  By 
the  time  private  sector  oriented  pro- 
grams were  geared  up,  unemployment 
began  to  rise  rapidly  and  the  pendu- 
lum shifted  in  the  opposite  direction 
toward  the  initiation  of  countercycli- 
cal job  creation  programs.  To  become 
better  organized,  a  comprehensive  em- 
ployment and  training  system  was  pro- 
posed. Even  before  this  program  was 
operational,  majot-  changes  took  place 
and  dramatic  expansion  insured. 
Amendments  were  proposed  in   1976. 


1977,  and  1978  that  separated  struc- 
tural and  countercyclical  public  serv- 
ice jobs,  added  categorical  programs 
targeted  specifically  to  youth,  and 
linked  authorized  activities  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Additional  set-asides  were 
included  for  upgrading  and  retraining, 
as  well  as  for  education-linked  activi- 
ties. Real  expenditures  throughout  all 
of  this  upheaval  more  than  doubled 
between  1976  and  1980,  with  commen- 
surate problems  being  inherent  in 
such  pell-mell  expansion. 

Throughout  this  turbulent  period, 
training  efforts  were  generally  ob- 
scured by  the  employment  or  job  gen- 
eration efforts.  Little  criticism, 
though,  was  focused  on  the  training 
components  that  increased  self-suffi- 
ciency of  the  disadvantaged  and  that 
met  the  skill  needs  of  the  labor  force. 

What  have  we  learned  from  these 
experiences?  First,  that  there  were 
cost  benefits  when  post-program  em- 
ployment and  earnings  were  increased. 
Every  dollar  invested  in  on-the-job 
training  returned  $2.28  in  social  bene- 
fits; a  dollar  spent  on  Job  Corps  re- 
turned about  $1.39  to  society;  and 
every  dollar  spent  on  classroom  train- 
ing returned  $1.14. 

Additionally,  past  experience  has 
shown  that:  Work  experience  alone 
does  not  improve  post-program  labor 
market  success  except  when  targeted 
and  combined  with  classroom  training: 
there  is  greater  benefit  when  the 
training  is  long  enough  to  enable  the 
participants  to  achieve  measurable 
and  certifiable  competencies  that  are 
required  in  the  labor  market;  training 
activities  should  be  viewed  as  building 
blocks  which  provide  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  long-term  interventions; 
and  existing  institutions  should  be  uti- 
lized for  training  rather  than  for 
maintaining  segregated  and  frequently 
second-class  approaches. 

In  spite  of  all  the  criticism  and  the 
lack  of  stability,  we  as  a  nation  have 
benefited  from  Federal  training  pro- 
grams. An  infrastructure  has  been  sol- 
idly established  that  supports  the 
interrelationships  of  diverse  programs 
at  the  local  level,  thus  contributing  to 
the  whole  economic  construction  of 
the  area.  We  have  been  able  to  draw 
upon  economic  development  programs, 
vocational  education,  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  offerings;  upon  programs 
for  older  Americans,  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  and  the  handi- 
capped; and  upon  efforts  developed  to 
revitalize  inner  city  dwellings  and 
transportation,  and  to  improve  energy 
savings  and  sewerage  programs  in  both 
the  inner  city  and  rural  areas. 

We  cannot  deny  these  accomplish- 
ments or  any  of  our  past  efforts.  Yet 


we  must  reach  beyond  what  we  have 
achieved  to  meet  the  new  challenges 
we  face  in  our  economy.  The  role  of 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  clarified  and  stability 
afforded  to  the  program  through  free- 
standing legislation.  Fraud,  abuse,  and 
overregulation  must  be  countered 
while  the  contribution  of  the  private 
sector  is  strengthened.  A  balance 
needs  to  be  struck  between  training 
youth  and  adults,  the  displaced  and 
the  disadvantaged,  and  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  meet  these  needs  by  estab- 
lishing a  consolidated,  federally  fi- 
nanced system  organized  on  a  labor 
market  basis  under  State  oversight 
and  guidance.  The  system  will  operate 
within  uniform,  nationally  specified 
accounting  and  performance  measure- 
ment guidelines,  and  is  designed  to  em- 
phasize training  and  remediation 
rather  than  income  maintenance.  The 
intention  is  to  provide  more  intensive 
assistance  and  substantive  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  are  in  need  and  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  benefit. 

Within  the  legislation,  provision  is 
made  to  reward  the  performance  of 
service  providers  and  to  maximize  the 
use  of  private,  for-profit  firms  and 
nonprofit  agencies  in  management  and 
delivery.  The  bill  contains  a  simplified 
program  structure  as  it  requires  com- 
petency-based orientation  for  all  train- 
ing and  remediation  activities.  The  bill 
is  structured  so  that  each  title  details 
the  responsibilities  of  each  of  the  gov- 
ernmental entities;  the  labor  area,  the 
State  and  Federal  level.  It  does  not 
amend  previous  legislation,  but  rather 
is  a  freestanding  bill  that  defines  a 
system  which  builds  on  the  successes 
and  knowledge  of  what  we  have 
learned  in  the  past. 

Each  State  will  receive  a  consolidat- 
ed grant  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment allocated  on  a  needs  based  for- 
mula to  provide  resources  for  invest- 
ment activities  within  the  State.  In 
turn,  subgrant  allocations  will  be  made 
to  jurisdictions  which  constitute  labor 
market  areas.  The  State  will  provide 
oversight  and  coordination  of  the  in- 
vestment activities  of  the  labor  market 
areas,  including  the  provision  of  incen- 
tive matching  grants  for  exemplary 
programs  and  for  purposes  designated 
by  the  State. 

Additionally,  there  is  provision  for 
combined  business-labor  training  pro- 
grams which  offer  advanced  career 
training  opportunities  for  participants 
drawn  from  across  the  State. 

The  Federal  Government  responsi- 
bilities include  the  oversight  and  co- 
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ordination  of  State  activities.  These 
responsibilities  involve  the  distribu- 
tion of  performance  supplements  to 
States  to  reward  superior  perform- 
ance, the  identification  and  testing  of 
innovative  training  approaches,  and 
the  specification  of  national  stand- 
ards. Also  included  is  a  national  busi- 
ness and  labor  training  program  offer- 
ing advanced  career  training  for  par- 
ticipants drawn  from  all  States.  The 
Job  Corps  program  and  programs  for 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
Native  American  groups  remain  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility.  An  economic  dis- 
tress program,  which  includes  assist- 
ance in  the  event  of  mass  layoffs, 
trade-adjustment  related  job  losses 
and  natural  disasters,  is  designated  as 
a  Federal  function  as  well. 

Within  the  labor  market  areas,  the 
investment  activities  are  consolidated 
under  the  oversight  and  decisionmak- 
ing of  the  Labor  Market  Investment 
Board.  Board  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  elected  officials  in  the 
labor  market  area.  The  membership 
on  the  investment  board  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  community- 
based  organizations,  education  and 
training  institutions,  and  the  partici- 
pant community,  with  a  majority  of 
the  members  to  be  drawn  from  the 
business  sector.  The  investment  board 
will  develop  a  plan  describing  the  serv- 
ices to  be  provided,  the  participant 
mix  and  the  appropriate  delivery 
agents  in  the  labor  market  area. 

Labor  force  investment  activities  in 
each  labor  market  area  can  include: 
youth  preparatory  programs  targeted 
for  school-age  youth;  remedial  educa- 
tion and  training  activities  for  those 
adults  in  the  labor  market  area  who 
have  difficulty  in  securing  and  main- 
taining adequate  employment;  and 
labor  market  exchange  functions  serv- 
ing the  entire  labor  force  and  employ- 
ers in  a  labor  market  area. 

The  original  draft  of  this  proposal 
has  been  reviewed  by  many  individuals 
and  associations  interested  in  employ- 
ment and  training  issues.  The  com- 
ments I  have  received  have  been  very 
useful  and  I  have  tried  to  modify  the 
bill  in  light  of  these  suggestions.  Even 
with  modification,  I  believe  that  the 
essence  of  this  proposal  remains  true 
to  its  original  purpose:  to  increase  the 
productive  capacity  and  utilization  of 
this  Nation's  labor  force.  It  is  my  hope 
that  over  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
same  interested  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations will  review  carefully  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  I  also  commend  the 
efforts  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Quayle  in  the 
Senate,  to  hold  joint  hearings  on  the 
various  employment  and  training  ini- 
tiatives that  have  been  introduced  this 
session  of  Congress.  With  joint  hear- 
ings, we  can  quickly,  reasonably  and  in 
an  informed  manner  initiate  a  well-de- 
veloped piece  of  legislation  that  will 
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meet  the  training  needs  of  our  country 
in  the  future. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  will  not  nec- 
essarily solve  all  of  the  unemployment 
problems  that  we  face  today.  However, 
without  a  Federal  training  policy, 
many  of  the  other  economic  problems 
we  are  currently  encountering  will  be 
exacerbated.  For  example.  2  days  ago 
President  Reagan  asked  Congress  to 
approve  $2.3  billion  in  supplemental 
appropriations  to  aid  States  in  con- 
tinuing unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  While  I  do  not  deny  the  need 
for  these  funds,  I  also  believe  that  a 
determined  effort  to  deal  with  the 
root  of  this  problem  through  employ- 
ment training  programs  should  de- 
crease the  needs  for  future  supplemen- 
tal appropriations.  Without  a  skilled, 
trained  labor  force,  the  other  aspects 
of  the  economic  recovery  package 
cannot  succeed.  This  issue  must  be 
faced.  We  must  be  willing  to  invest  as 
a  Nation  In  the  training  of  our  youth 
and  adults  so  that  they  can  lead  more 
productive  lives  by  contributing  to  our 
society  and  economy  rather  than 
drawing  from  it.  By  providing  the  re- 
sources that  will  enable  each  individ- 
ual to  reach  his  or  her  full  potential, 
we  are  really  investing  in  our  future. 

A  summary  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  Productivity  and  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  will  appear  in  the  February 
8.  1982,  Congressional  Record.* 


GUNDERSON  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT 
ACT 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  upper  Midwest  we  have  long  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  valuable  natural  resources— 
the  Mississippi  River  system.  And  one 
of  the  true  blessings  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi  is  its  multitude  of  uses. 

Unfortunately,  only  the  commercial 
use  of  the  river  system  often  has  been 
emphasized  in  past  congressional  hear- 
ings. Yet,  this  body  needs  to  realize 
that  the  various  uses  of  the  river 
system  are  not  mutually  exclusive; 
rather,  they  are  mutually  dependent. 
They  must  coexist  for  the  maximum 
benefit  of  all  potential  river  users. 

In  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
system,  Congress  created  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  master  plan 
for  future  utilization  of  this  portion  of 
the  river. 

This  commission  recently  completed 
its  study  and  produced  a  master  plan 
that  addressed  ecological,  environmen- 
tal, commercial,  and  recreational  con- 
cerns. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  would  authorize  fund- 
ing for  the  necessary  Federal  pro- 
grams to  implement  the  ecological,  en- 
vironmental, and  recreational  recom- 
mendations of  the  commissions  com- 
prehensive master  plan.  At  a  time 
when  greater  and  greater  commercial 
use  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  is 
proposed.  Congress  must  also  act  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  rivers  natu- 
ral beauty  and  recreational  uses. 

Clearly,  a  balance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween the  many  potential  uses  of  the 
river  system.  My  bill  would  accomplish 
that  goal  in  several  ways. 

First,  funds  are  authorized  to  permit 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  im- 
plement a  program  of  sedimentation 
control  for  the  entire  upper  Mississip- 
pi River  basin.  Such  a  program  would 
benefit  not  only  the  commercial  and 
recreational  users  of  the  river,  but  the 
farming  community  as  well.  The  pre- 
vention of  soil  erosion  has  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  presently  facing 
American  farmers. 

Second,  funds  are  authorized  to 
allow  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  undertake  a  habitat  rehabilitation 
and  enhancement  program  for  the 
natural  and  recreational  resources  of 
the  river  system.  Decades  of  commer- 
cial use  have  taken  their  toll  on  the 
habitat  of  the  Mississippi  River.  To 
remedy  this  situation  and  to  insure 
that  it  does  not  recur,  the  habitat  re- 
habilitation program  in  my  bill  would 
establish:  First,  a  program  of  rehabili- 
tation and  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources;  second,  a  long-term 
resource  monitoring  program;  and 
third,  a  computerized  inventory  and 
analysis  system. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
required  to  establish  and  seek  Federal 
funding  for  a  program  that  would  fa- 
cilitate the  productive  uses  of  dredged 
material  from  the  river.  Such  material 
has  a  variety  of  uses  outside  the  river's 
flood  plain  including  landfill,  concrete, 
beach  sand,  and  as  a  soil  conditioner. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  au- 
thority to  implement  a  program  of  rec- 
reational projects  along  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  system  and  to  assess 
the  economic  benefit  of  those  recre- 
ational activities.  Enhanced  recre- 
ational opportunities  are  not  only  im- 
portant to  the  users  of  the  river 
system,  but  to  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen along  the  system  as  well. 

Fifth,  funds  are  authorized  to 
permit  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  monitor  traffic  movements  so  as  to 
verify  lock  capacities,  update  traffic 
projections,  and  refine  economic  eval- 
uations in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
need  for  future  commercial  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  environmental  en- 
hancement of  the  river.  Simply  stated, 
it  is  time  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of 
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the  use  of  one  of  our  greatest  natural 
resources. 

Finally,  the  legislation  gives  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  any  combination 
of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  to  enter 
into  agreements  and  to  establish  joint 
agencies  for  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement of  the  use,  protection, 
growth,  and  development  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  produce  a  balanced  manage- 
ment of  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
system  that,  indeed,  makes  up  for 
some  of  the  inequities  of  the  past.  I. 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  of 
historic  importance  to  countless 
future  generations  of  Americans.* 


AFRO- AMERICAN  HISTORY: 

BLUEPRINT  FOR  SURVIVAL 
THEME  FOR  1982  BLACK  HIS- 
TORY MONTH  OBSERVANCE 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 1  marked  the  commencement  of 
National  Afro-American  History 
Month.  The  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Afro-American  Life  and  History, 
Inc.,  the  founder  of  this  now  annual 
celebration,  has  drawn  up  an  impres- 
sive educational  package  for  imple- 
menting this  year's  theme:  "Blueprint 
for  Survival."  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleagues,  as  well  as  citizens  through- 
out our  Nation,  will  find  the  observ- 
ance package  of  interest;  and  I  submit 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
the  association's  press  release  an- 
nouncing the  focus  of  the  1982  observ- 
ance. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  J.  Rupert  Picott,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and 
History,  Inc.,  on  the  excellent  job  he 
has  done  in  preparation  for  this  year's 
observance,  and  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  a  rewarding  and  productive 
month. 

The  press  release  follows: 

Washington.  D.C.  December  16.  1981.— 
The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
American  Life  and  History,  has  just  an- 
nounced that  the  theme  for  National  Afro- 
American  History  Month.  February.  1982, 
will  be  •Afro-American  History:  Blueprint 
for  Survival. ' 

The  observance  was  initiated  by  the 
■'Father  of  Black  History  ".  Dr.  Carter  G. 
Woodson  in  1926.  The  celebration  for  years 
was  one  week  in  duVation  and  was  always 
the  period  in  February  each  year  that  con- 
tained the  birthdates  of  Prederick  Douglass 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Bowing  to  a  demand 
for  a  longer  period  of  observance,  the  Na- 
tional Black  History  Association  lengthened 
the  period  to  one  month  as  part  of  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  in  1976. 
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America  has  developed  a  growing  and  ex- 
panded interest  in  heritage.  The  Association 
credits  this  new  interest  to  the  contribution 
of  many  individuals  in  the  nation  who  seek 
more  information  about  their  own  family 
background  and  who  have  turned  their 
focus  toward  Africa  as  the  Motherland  and 
the  Afro-American  contributions  in  the 
nation.  Dr.  Earl  E.  Thorpe.  Professor  of  His- 
tory, North  Carolina  Central  University  and 
President  of  ASALH  issued  a  call  this  week 
to  Government,  Industry  and  other  Associa- 
tions and  individuals  to  join  the  national 
Black  history  Association  in  the  sponsorship 
throughout  the  nation  of  Afro-American 
history  programs,  exhibits  and  other  activi- 
ties for  February,  1982. 

The  Afro-American  Association  has  for 
many  years  provided  a  Kit  of  materials  to 
guide  the  yearly  observance.  Dr.  J.  Rupert 
Picott,  Executive  Secretary  of  ASALH  and 
Editor  of  the  1982  National  Afro-American 
History  Month  Kit  stated  that  the  Kit  this 
year  is  probably  the  best  the  Association 
has  published.  The  Kit  for  1982  focuses  on 
the  needs  of  school  children  but  has  materi- 
als that  will  be  of  interest  to  and  provide  in- 
formation for  Americans  of  all  ages.  'The 
latest  Kit  also  Includes  11  booklets,'  Dr. 
Picott  said.  The  booklets  are  entitled:  Afro- 
Americans  in  U.S.  Foreign  Service:  William 
(Bill)  Smith,  "Mr.  Commissioner";  Pioneers 
in  Preservation  of  Black  Heritage:  the  Dol- 
lars and  Sense  of  Vocational  Technical  Edu- 
cation; Abraham  Pearse  of  the  Mayflower; 
the  Champion:  Cortez  Peters.  Jr.:  Black 
Americans  in  Aerospace;  Oral  History:  Tool 
for  Heritage;  Pioneers  of  Long  Ago;  a  Poster 
of  Carter  G.  Woodson  17 "  x  22' ;  and  How  to 
Celebrate  Afro-American  "Blacks"  History 
Month. 

Dr.  Picott  believes  that  the  National  Afro- 
American  History  Month  booklets  provide  a 
guide  for  the  celebrations  across  America. 
This  National  Afro-American  History 
Month  Kit  continues  to  offer  stimulating 
and  time-proven  suggestions  for  planning 
activities  and  programs  through  the  popular 
booklet  "How  to  Celebrate  Afro-American 
'Black'  History  Month." 

The  Kit  also  explores  Americans  in  The 
United  States  Department  of  State  and  lists 
Blacks  who  have  served  in  the  foreign  Serv- 
ice by  names,  and  in  most  cases,  by  photo- 
graphs since  the  days  of  Frederick  Douglass 
in  1889.  These  are  Black  Americans  who 
have  represented  the  nation  in  various  am- 
bassadorial posts  in  the  world  are  presented 
as  role  models  for  U.S.  citizens.  Dr.  Picott 
believes  that  the  story  of  Abraham  Pearse. 
a  recently  discovered  and  recognized  Black 
American  who  was  with  the  Plymouth 
Colony  and  of  Mayflower  fame  will  prove 
intriguing  and  inspiring  to  all  Americans. 

The  three  Black  astronauts,  Ronald  E. 
McNair,  Ouion  (Guy)  S.  Bluford  and  Fred- 
erick D.  Gregory,  who  are  in  training  for 
future  space  exploration  are  discussed.  The 
Black  executives  at  NASA  (The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration)  are 
listed  with  photographs. 

A  calendar  with  a  drawing  for  each  month 
by  distinguished  Black  artists  is  part  of  the 
materials  available. 

Exhibits  to  be  placed  in  school  classrooms, 
government  buildings  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  not  been  neglected.  The  book- 
let entitled  ""Pioneers  in  F»reservation  of 
Black  Heritage"  presents  selected  Afro- 
American  pioneers.  Inventors  and  leaders  of 
the  past,  including  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
Booker  T.  Washington.  George  Washington 
Carver  and  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 

The  first  Black  American  to  be  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
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states— William  B.  Smith— is  presented  in 
copy  and  photographs. 

The  world-recognized  typing  champion. 
Cortez  Peters.  Jr.  is  presented  in  profession- 
al profile  and  his  typing  secrets  and  mastery 
of  the  machine  revealed. 

The  development  of  oral  history  tech- 
niques is  reviewed  in  a  booklet  devoted  to 
helping  trace  our  various  cultural  roots. 

During  the  past  ten  years.  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  mayors  of  our  cities, 
large  and  small,  government  agencies,  pri- 
vate organizations  and  the  135  local  chap- 
ters of  ASALH— all  have  paused  during  the 
month  of  Fedruary  to  call  attention  to  Afro- 
American  History  Month  and  to  laud  the 
achievements  and  sharing  of  Blacks  in  the 
founding,  development  and  continuance  of 
the  United  States  Nation. 

The  Association  maintains  its  national 
office  at  1401  14th  Street.  N.W..  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005.  The  telephone  number  Is 
202/667-2822.  Interested  persons  are  urged 
to  call  or  write  for  further  information 
about  National  Afro-American  "Black"'  His- 
tory Month.* 


ALASKA  CALL  FOR  MANDATE  TO 
BALANCE  BUDGET 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  the 
other  day.  Alaska  became  the  31st 
State  to  call  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  mandate  a  balanced  budget. 
Only  three  more  resolutions,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  our  Constitution  will  be 
opened  up  to  amendment  by  conven- 
tion. Why?  Because  the  Congress  has 
refused  to  heed  the  voice  of  the  people 
demanding  a  more  responsible,  more 
frugal  attitude  toward  fiscal  spending. 

For  the  past  three  decades.  Congress 
has  bowed  to  pressures  from  interest 
groups  deman(ling  higher  and  higher 
budgets  for  Government-sponsored 
programs.  But  the  same  people  who  so 
eagerly  vote  these  bloated  budgets  are 
reluctant  to  pass  on  the  costs  in  con- 
comitant tax  increases.  That  is  why  we 
are  faced  with  a  trillion  dollar  deficit 
today  that  is  stifling  our  economic 
growth  and  threatening  to  bring 
major  industries  to  a  halt. 

Congressional  action  is  long  overdue. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
approved  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58, 
which  would  provide  a  balanced 
budget  as  a  fiscal  norm,  and  bring  ac- 
countability for  deficit  spending.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  should  act 
immediately  and  report  its  companion. 
House  Joint  Resolution  350,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  overwhelming  cry  from  a 
majority  of  the  States  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility.* 
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BIAGGI  BILL  TO  RESTORE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  MINIMUM 
BENEFIT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  February  3.  I  introduced 
H.R.  5436.  a  bill  to  restore  the  social 
security  minimum  benefit  for  all  eligi- 
ble, retroactive  to  January  1,  1982. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  important 
to  the  economic  fortunes  of  some 
84.000  persons  who  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  social  security  minimum 
benefit  in  1982— but  will  not  because 
of  the  actions  taken  by  Congress  in 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4331.  In 
that  legislation,  the  minimum  benefit 
was  restored  to  the  3  million  older  per- 
sons currently  eligible— but  this  same 
legislation  imposed  a  January  1.  1982, 
cutoff  date  for  new  beneficiaries. 

I  was  joined  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  while  voting  for  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4331.  did  so  with  great  re- 
luctance because  of  this  arbitrary  pro- 
vision. My  legislation  seeks  to  remedy 
the  problem  which  will  have  affected 
some  14,000  people  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

If  Congress  and  the  President 
learned  nothing  else  last  year— it  was 
that  to  cut  social  security  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily unpopular  and  politically 
dangerous  position.  Yet.  unless  we  rec- 
tify the  language  we  approved  in  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4331,  we 
will  be  perpetuating  such  a  position. 
Let  us  consider  in  human  terms  what 
we  are  doing  by  cutting  off  prospective 
minimum  benefit  recipients.  In  terms 
of  numbers,  it  will  be  84,000  in  1982 
and  a  total  of  more  than  400,000  retir- 
ees over  the  next  5  years.  These  are 
men  and  women— who  have  worked  in 
jobs,  many  low  paying  but  who  none- 
theless faithfully  contributed  to  social 
security  for  their  retirement.  The  min- 
imum benefit  makes  up  the  difference 
between  this  contribution  and  a 
monthly  income  of  $122. 

Yet  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4331,  these  Americans— close  to 
retirement  are  suddenly  told  that  they 
are  no  longer  eligible  for  the  minimum 
benefit.  It  is  tantamount  to  a  betrayal 
of  a  convenant  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  workers. 

My  bill  honors  the  commitment  and 
would  repeal  those  provisions  of  H.R. 
4331  which  deny  older  workers  their 
minimum  benefit.  The  savings  from 
eliminating  the  minimum  benefit  after 
January  1.  1982,  total  about  $685  mil- 
lion over  5  years.  I  contend  we  could 
achieve  these  same  savings  through 
better  administration  of  the  social  se- 
curity program.  For  example  we  could 
achieve  almost  one-third  of  those  sav- 
ings if  we  were  to  pass  my  bill.  H.R. 
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4003.  which  would  repay  the  .social  se- 
curity trust  fund  the  e.stimated  $200 
million  it  is  owed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  the  value  of  uncashed 
checks.  Under  existing  law.  the  full 
value  including  interest  of  uncashed 
checks  is  credited  to  the  general  reve- 
nue fund  instead  of  reverting  back  to 
the  social  security  trust  fund  where 
the  check  was  drawn  originally.  Other 
cost  savings  could  be  achieved  by 
ending  the  practice  of  sending  checks 
to  deceased  beneficiaries  as  well  as  to 
others  who  may  be  ineligible.  Finally 
better  investments  of  the  funds  in  the 
trust  funds  could  generate  new  reve- 
nues well  in  excess  of  the  $685  million 
in  saving  achieved  by  ending  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  simple— cutting  benefits  should  be 
the  last  resort  entertained  in  terms  of 
social  security  reform.  This  adminis- 
tration has  demonstrated  its  intent  to 
pursue  this  as  a  first  course  of  action— 
and  I  will  oppose  this  whenever  and 
wherever  it  appears. 

Passage  of  my  bill  would  send  a 
signal  tliat  Congress  has  not  lost  its 
commitment  and  compassion  for  the 
needs  of  our  elderly  poor.  The  cutoff 
of  the  minimum  benefit  on  January  1. 
violates  any  sense  of  fair  warning  to 
future  retirees  that  they  have  to  face 
a  major  cut  in  their  benefits.  It  is 
wrong  and  must  be  righted  and  I  call 
for  swift  action  by  the  Wa.vs  and 
Means  Committee. # 


RECOGNITION  IN  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  JOHN  L.  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
ture has  long  been  a  main  topic  of  dis- 
cussion here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  heated 
discussions  over  certain  issues  and 
long  debates  about  the  Government's 
role  in  farming.  While  we  deal  with  ag- 
riculture as  an  industry,  we  tend  some- 
times to  overlook  its  importance  as  the 
commercial  foundation  of  America. 
We  have  a  tendency  also  to  view  it  as 
an  institution,  when  in  reality  it  is  an 
entity  ccwnprised  of  this  Nation's  most 
ingenious  and  hard-working  people. 

Just  recently,  the  South  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  publicly  recognized  some 
of  these  citizens  who  exemplify  what 
everyone's  ideals  of  professional  abili- 
ty and  dedication  to  a  way  of  life  are. 
It  is  with  pride  that  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing news  article  for  consideration  by 
my  colleagues.  It  pays  homage  to  the 
South  Carolina  Farm  Family  of  the 
Year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  King  of  Kings- 
burg  and  Mr.  Rufus  Lawrimore  of 
Hemingway. 

Joe  and  Mary  King  are  an  outstand- 
mg  and  energetic  young  farm  family, 
active  in  numerous  civic  and  communi- 
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ty  endeavors.  Mr.  Lawrimore  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  knowledgeable  and 
forceful  agricultural  leaders,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  tobacco  program.  I  am 
delighted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  to  your 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  Joe  King  and  Rufus 
Lawrimore  are  both  members  of  my 
agricultural  advisory  committee  and 
residents  of  the  sixth  district  of  South 
Carolina. 
[From  the  Wfekly  Observer.  Dec.  10.  1981) 

Farm  Bureau  Honors  Kings.  Lawrimork 
With  Top  Awards 

A  variety  of  awards  were  handed  out  at 
the  38th  annual  meeting  of  the  Soutli  Caro- 
lina Farm  Bureau  this  past  weekend  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  but  none  as  important  to  the 
residents  of  Williamsburg  and  lower  Flor- 
ence counties  than  the  federations  top 
state  awards. 

Those  two  awards  went  to  a  Kingsburg 
family  and  a  Williamsburg  County  farmer 
and  tobacco  warehouseman. 

Joe  and  Mary  King  of  Kingsburg  and 
their  three  children  were  named  the  S.C. 
Young  Farm  Family  of  the  Year.  Rufus 
Lawrimore  of  Hemingway  was  given  the  fed- 
eration's Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Joe  King  raises  tobacco  and  hogs  on  land 
along  the  Pee  Dee  River  which  has  been  in 
his  family  four  generations.  He  said  he  likes 
the  freedom  of  farming.  His  wife  agreed 
with  him,  saying.  •It's  a  good  life,  but  it's  a 
hard  life. " 

She  is  a  third  grade  Johnsonville  Elemen- 
tary School  teacher. 

The  King  farm.  Capitola  Plantation,  is 
about  2.000  acres.  King  said.  Of  the  700 
acres  that  are  cleared,  about  60  of  them 
grew  tobacco  this  year.  King  said  he  takes 
pride  in  growing  quality  tobacco.  That  is 
evident  by  the  fact  that  King  received  the 
highest  grade,  Cl-L.  for  some  of  his  tobacco 
on  the  Hemingway  market  this  year.  He 
also  received  the  highest  price  offered  per 
hundred-weight  for  that  tobacco.  A  speci- 
men of  the  golden  leaf  was  even  presented 
to  the  governor  during  a  statewide  tobacco 
meeting  in  Columbia  earlier  this  year. 

Five  buildings  house  the  King  hog  oper- 
ation, which  was  started  in  1978.  King 
planned  to  use  corn  he  raised  for  feed  when 
he  began  operation. 

Also  honored  at  the  state  convention  was 
Rufus  Lawrimore  of  Hemingway.  He  lived  in 
his  native  Muddy  Creek  until  1976  when  he 
built  a  home  near  Hemingway. 

Lawrimore  was  praised  highly  at  the 
meeting  by  state  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
President  Harry  Bell  for  his  determination 
that  tobacco  farmers  retain  the  tobacco  sup- 
port programs.  'AH  farmers,  especially  to- 
bacco farmers,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude." 
Bell  said. 

In  1933.  Lawrimore  helped  to  organize  the 
first  tobacco  program  under  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  1948.  he  helped 
to  organize  what  at  that  time  was  the  only 
tobacco  warehouse  in  Hemingway. 

Speaking  to  the  audience,  LawTimore  said 
after  receiving  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  "Agriculture  means  a  lot  to  me.  and 
I  think  it  is  the  true  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy."  Food  has  never  been  cheap- 
er, 'thanks  to  you  people."  he  told  the 
group. 

An  additional  award  presented,  not  to  an 
individual,  but  to  Williamsburg  County's 
farm  bureau  officials  was  one  for  quota 
bustin  "    The    Williamsburg    officials    were 
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lioiiorod  for  Ic.iding  the  state  in  increasins 
membership.  The  Williamsburg  group  grew 
by  46  percent  in  1981  from  905  members  to 
1.312.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CONNELLSVILLE  MOOSE  LODGE 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1982 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  recognize  the  Connellsville,  Pa., 
Lodge  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  the 
Moose,  which  recently  celebrated  the 
75th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Es- 
tablished January  29,  1907,  the  Con- 
nellsville Lodge  is  the  oldest  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  second  oldest  in  the 
entire  Moose  Organization,  which 
spans  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose  is  a 
fraternal  organization  dedicated  to 
serving  the  communities  that  help 
strengthen  its  lodges.  Moose  lodges 
provide  a  strong  foundation  of  support 
for  local  activities;  and  their  aid  to 
charities  is  generous  and  consistent. 
The  National  Moose  organization  op- 
erates two  facilities  which  care  for  the 
needy  young  and  old  of  the  families  of 
their  members. 

Their  unswerving  commitment  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community  is  a 
characteristic  we  should  all  seek  to 
emulate.  In  an  age  when  good  will  and 
dedication  are  becoming  increasingly 
rare  commodities,  the  Moose  Lodge 
stands  as  an  organization  which  still 
cherishes  them.  The  Connellsville 
Moose  Lodge  tx>day  marks  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  of  this  work,  and  it  is 
a  great  source  of  pride  to  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  Nation.* 


U.S.  CITIZENS'  LIBERTIES 
ABRIDGED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reagan  administration 
continues  to  step  up  its  actions  aimed 
at  abridging  the  liberties  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens with  its  announcements  that  for- 
eign scientists  will  not  be  permitted  to 
visit  certain  universities,  or  discuss 
ideas  which  they  hold  on  matters  of 
scientific  value. 

Several  editorials  and  news  reports 
have  been  written  in  the  past  few- 
weeks  objecting  to  this  action  by  the 
administration  to  use  the  Arms  Export 
and  Control  Act.  the  Export  Control 
Act.  and  a  forthcoming  watered-down 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  defend 
this  policy. 
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This  latest  step  to  limit  the  extent 
to  which  foreign  scientists  and  U.S. 
scientists  can  discuss  matters  within 
their  field  of  expertise  has  received 
the  strong  denouncement  from  the 
prestigious  governing  council  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  on  January  7.  1982. 
Our  colleague  George  Brown  from 
California,  a  scientist  himself,  outlined 
this  problem  in  the  January  25.  1982. 
Congressional  Record. 

The  administration,  apparently  close 
to  hysteria  over  the  threat  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  its  citizens  from  hostile 
intelligence  services  and  international 
terrorist  groups  believes  that  it  should 
be  trusted  with  absolute  faith  and 
power  to  control  all  information.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  and  the  public  should 
have  something  to  say  about  this.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  editori- 
al by  Robert  Jones  which  appeared  in 
this  month's  edition  of  Industrial  Re- 
search &  Development  as  well  as  the 
January  6,  1982.  Christian  Science 
Monitor  article  by  Robert  Cowen  enti- 
tled "Restriction  of  Scholarly  Free- 
dom on  University  Campuses"  which 
follow: 

An  Editorial  by  Robert  Jones 

If  you  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  hear  a  steady  chip.  chip.  chip,  chip  and 
you  don't  live  above  a  person  who  carves 
marble  statues  and  you  don't  share  your 
room  with  a  lumberjack,  chances  are  pretty 
good  that  what  you  are  hearing  is  someone 
chipping  away  at  your  freedom.  Just  be- 
cause we  won  our  freedom  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  reconfirmed  it  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  on  a  few  other  occasions  doesn't 
mean  that  we  don't  have  to  keep  winning  it 
today.  Freedom  is  like  having  a  full  stomach 
or  a  fresh  shave  or  a  nice  hair-do.  It  has  to 
be  renewed  regularly.  However,  there  is  a 
critical  difference:  Skip  an  occasional  meal 
or  shave  or  hair-do  and  little  permanent 
damage  is  likely  to  occur.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  let  your  freedom  get  away  from 
you  just  once,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  you  will  never  see  it  again! 

It  would  have  been  a  lot  easier  for  all  of 
us  if  we  had  chosen  to  cherish  something 
less  elusive  than  freedom.  Slavery  can  go  on 
from  generation  to  generation  with  abso- 
lutely no  efforts  at  renewing  it.  Poverty  is 
self-restoring.  War  will  generate  sponta- 
neously. I>eath  comes  unsolicited.  Freedom, 
like  quicksilver,  can  slip  between  our  fingers 
while  we  think  we  are  holding  onto  it. 

And  there's  something  about  being  in  po- 
sitions of  power  that  makes  men  and  women 
be  very  fond  of  their  own  freedoms  and  very 
anxious  to  permanently  remove  other  peo- 
ple's freedoms.  People  in  power  suffer  from 
an  occupational  myopia  that  leads  them  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
make  proper  use  of  freedom  and  that  all 
other  persons  can  be  expected  to  abuse  free- 
dom. 

The  chipping  away  of  our  freedoms  usual- 
ly is  done  so  quietly  that  it  can  be  heard 
only  under  the  most  difficult  conditions, 
such  as  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  in  ret- 
rospect, when  it  is  too  late.  Had  you  heard 
the  chipping  sound  made  by  the  people  who 
want  to  amend  the  Arms  Export  and  Con- 
trol Act?  Probably  not.  We  did  because  Rep. 
George  E.  Brown  (D-CA)  called  attention  to 
this  danger  in  his  recent  talk  before  the 
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American  Vacuum  Society.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  the  proposed  Section  38A  reads,  in 
par;.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  information  specified  (as  pertaining 
to  items  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List  and  to  be 
controlled  in  the  national  interest]  or  mate- 
rials revealing  such  information,  shall  not 
be  published  or  disclosed  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  .  .  .  determines  that  with- 
holding is  contrary  to  the  national  inter- 
est." 

Warned  Representative  Brown.  This  lit- 
erally gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  unlim- 
ited powers  to  control,  restrict,  or  forbid 
communication  of  any  kind,  technical  or 
otherwisel  This  is  so  because  the  Munitions 
List  is  written  in  fairly  broad  language  .  .  . 
and  because  of  the  all-encompassing  word- 
ing of  the  last  sentence."  Even  without  this 
amendment,  efforts  to  limit  academic  free- 
dom through  the  export  controls  act  have 
been  made  at  Stanford.  Univ.  of  Minnesota, 
and  elsewhere  on  campuses  and  at  confer- 
ences. And  we  can  believe  that  if  it  happens 
on  the  campuses  today,  it  will  happen  to  our 
magazines  and  newspapers  tomorrow.  This 
proposed  amendment  is  still  alive.  Final 
vote  is  scheduled  early  in  this  new  year.  If  it 
becomes  law.  the  chipping  will  be  much 
easier  to  hear— because  much  of  the  mean- 
ingful communication  will  have  been 
stopped. 

Restriction  of  Scholarly  Freedom  on 
University  Campuses 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

At  Stanford  University.  Prof.  Bruce  Lusig- 
nan  is  defying  the  US  government  with  the 
full  backing  of  the  university  administra- 
tion. At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  presi- 
dent C.  Peter  Margrath  has  adopted  a  simi- 
lar stance. 

They  are  refusing  to  comply  with  restric- 
tions that  amount  to  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  academic  and  scientific  freedom 
ever  faced  in  the  United  Slates. 

Acting  under  broad  interpretations  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Defense,  and  State,  are  trying  to  restrict 
access  of  foreign  scholars  and  students  to  a 
number  of  areas  of  knowledge,  such  as  com- 
puter science,  and  curtail  contact  between 
them  and  US  citizens.  No  military  or  even 
commercial,  secrets  are  involved.  What  is 
being  sought  is  restriction  on  ordinary.  oi)en 
university  classrooms,  seminars,  libraries, 
and  scientific  meetings. 

This  pressure  has  been  increasing  over  the 
past  few  years.  Already,  several  embarrass- 
ing, even  ludricous.  incidents  have  erupted. 
For  example,  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  visas 
were  suddenly  revoked  for  some  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean scientists  who  were  to  attend  an 
open  conference  on  computer  memories. 
Chinese  experts  at  the  meeting  had  to  sign 
"letters  of  assurance"  not  to  divulge  what 
they  might  learn  there.  Now  at  Minnesota. 
Stanford,  and  some  other  campuses,  profes- 
sors, deans  and  presidents  are  being  asked 
to  deny  foreigners  full  access  to  university 
life.  They  are  even  being  asked  to  monitor 
their  travel. 

This  is  the  kind  of  police  state  restriction 
of  scholarly  freedom  normally  associated 
with  totalitarism.  At  Minnesota  and  Stan- 
ford, now.  it  is  being  resisted.  "The  Campus 
environment  is  completely  op^n  with  no 
means  to  prohibit  access  by  foreigners.  .  .  . 
Even  if  we  had  the  means  to  monitor  or 
police  the  activities  of  any  subgroup  of 
scholars,  such  actions  would  drastically  dis- 
rupt the  academic  environment  which  is  es- 
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sential  in  fostering  creative  research  en- 
deavors,"  Gerald  Lieberman.  Stanford  vice- 
provost,  says. 

Rep.  George  E.  Brown  (D)  of  California 
warns  that  "existing  and  proposed  govern- 
ment controls  over  the  flow  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  can  have  a  potentially 
devastating  effect  on  the  scientific  enter- 
prise." 

He  asks,  "Can  we  really  expect  a  set  of 
regulations  to  be  workable  when  the 
Frenchman  can  talk  to  the  Chinese  at  a 
conference,  but  the  American  can  talk  to 
neither?  Is  it  realistic  to  label  as  classified' 
some  abstract  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  a 
mathematician,  to  the  extent  that  the  very 
act  of  conunitting  these  thoughts  to  a  piece 
of  paper  might  constitute  a  violation  of  law? 
These  are  not  far-fetched  examples." 

Such  restrictions  are  sought  in  the  name 
of  national  or  commercial  security.  They 
would  secure  neither,  but  they  could  seri- 
ously damage  scientific  freedom.  Such 
police  state  tactics  have  no  place  in  the 
United  States  of  America.* 


THE  OLDER  WORKER  JOBS  PRO- 
GRAM SHOULD  BE  CONTIN- 
UED, NOT  TERMINATED 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  recently  sent  a 
budget  transmittal  to  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Management  to  terminate 
the  successful  and  popular  senior  com- 
munity service  employment  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  urgency 
that  I  call  upon  President  Reagan  to 
reject  this  ill-conceived  idea,  and  pro- 
vide full  funding  for  this  extraordinar- 
ily effective  program  for  low-income 
persons  55  or  older. 

I  have  witnessed  firsthand  the 
achievements  of  the  SCSEP  in  New 
York  City.  Title  V  is  a  concept  that 
works  well  for  older  Americans,  the  lo- 
calities being  served,  and  our  Nation. 

It  has  enabled  low-income  older  per- 
sons to  help  themselved  while  helping 
others  in  their  community  at  the  same 
time. 

Title  V  has  been  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective employment  program  ever  en- 
acted. It  has  been  free  of  fraud  and 
abuse.  Administrative  expenses  have 
been  kept  to  a  minimum.  In  fact, 
about  $7  out  of  $8  for  title  V  is  ex- 
pended for  the  participants'  wages, 
fringe  benefits,  and  other  supportive 
services. 

If  the  Department  of  Labor  recom- 
mendation is  accepted,  many  more 
older  Americans  would  be  thrown  onto 
the  poverty  rolls.  Poverty  has  already 
increased  by  800,000,  from  5.1  million 
in  1978  to  5.9  million  in  1980.  This  rep- 
resents the  sharpest  increase  over  a  2- 
year  period  since  poverty  statistics 
were  first  tabulated  more  than  two 
decades  ago.  Phasing  out  title  V  will 
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only  add  to  the  economic  misery  of 
low-income  older  Americans. 

It  would  be  particularly  cruel  to  ter- 
minate this  successful  program  at  a 
time  of  exceptionally  high  unemploy- 
ment. Our  national  unemployment 
rate  has  soared  in  recent  months, 
reaching  8.9  percent  in  December.  If  it 
climbs  above  9  percent  as  it  now  ex- 
pected this  would  represent  the  high- 
est unemployment  rate  in  41  years.  It 
simply  does  not  make  good  sense— eco- 
nomically, politically,  or  otherwise— to 
wipe  out  an  extraordinarily  effective 
employment  program  for  older  work- 
ers when  the  national  unemployment 
rate  is  expected  to  reach  an  alltime 
record  high  since  1941. 

Older  Americans  have  been  especial- 
ly hard  hit  by  disastrous  economic 
policies.  Unemployment  for  persons  55 
or  older  has  jumped  by  18  percent, 
from  523,000  in  July  1981  to  617,000  in 
December  1981.  However,  the  unem- 
ployment level  only  represents  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg  because  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  hidden  unemploy- 
ment among  older  Americans.  The  un- 
employment figures,  for  example,  do 
not  include  older  persons  who  have 
given  up  looking  for  a  job  after  a  pro- 
longed and  fruitless  search. 

The  SCSEP  is  also  cost  effective. 
One  study  revealed  that  title  V  can 
save  $1.15  in  public  assistance  costs  for 
each  $1  spent.  Without  the  SCSEP, 
many  older  Americans  would  be  forced 
to  depend  upon  food  stamps,  supple- 
mental security  income,  medicaid,  and 
other  assistance.  Termination  of  the 
program  will  not  save  money  because 
this  will  simply  drive  up  public  assist- 
ance costs.  Unemployment  insurance, 
for  example,  would  increase  by  about 
$45  million  if  title  V  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  reaffirm  my  strong  support  for  the 
SCSEP  and  urge  President  Reagan  to 
continue  title  V  at  its  full  funding 
level.* 


COAST  GUARD  CUTS  PROPOSED 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22.  1982,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  announced  plans  to 
drastically  reduce  operations  and 
eliminate  several  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  in  order  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  The  targeted  operations  in- 
clude closure  or  reductions  of  air  sta- 
tions, multimission  stations,  recruiting 
stations,  marine  safety  offices,  vessel 
documentation  offices,  merchant  mari- 
ner licensing  offices,  boating  safety 
programs,  as  well  as  the  decommis- 
sioning of  aircraft  and  11  Coast  Guard 
cutters. 
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Frankly,  I  find  these  reductions  de- 
plorable and  foolishly  ill-advised. 
While  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  all  to 
look  for  ways  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing, I  cannot  condone  an  action  which 
eliminates  some  of  the  most  vital 
Coast  Guard  programs  and  leaves  life, 
property,  and  areas  of  our  national  de- 
fense unprotected. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  States  most 
affected  by  these  cuts.  We  have  been 
advised  of  15  closures,  5  reductions, 
and  the  decommissioning  of  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Mackinaw  in  our  State 
alone. 

As  an  example  of  the  harsh  impact 
of  these  cuts,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  slated  closure  of  the 
search  and  rescue  station  in  Harbor 
Beach,  Mich.  This  is  a  station  that  has 
faithfully  served  the  residents  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  Huron  County 
for  46  years.  It  has  an  exemplary 
record  of  protecting  both  lives  and 
property. 

In  just  the  past  4  years,  this  station 
has  saved  22  lives  and  directly  assisted 
594  persons  who  found  themselves  in 
life-threatening  situations.  It  has  as- 
sisted in  the  protection  of  property 
amounting  to  $6.3  million  and  has  pre- 
vented the  direct  loss  of  property 
amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  Harbor  Beach  Coast  Guard  Sta- 
tion is  part  of  a  total  plan.  It  is  situat- 
ed on  Lake  Huron  and  was  strategical- 
ly located  so  as  to  maximize  an  effi- 
cient response  to  calls  for  assistance. 
The  elimination  of  this  station  means 
that  if  an  off-shore  disaster  occurs  in 
the  eastern  "thumb"  area  of  Michi- 
gan, it  could  take  5  to  6  hours  before 
help  could  arrive  from  another  active 
station.  The  nearest  help  would  have 
to  come  from  50  and  60  miles  away  on 
each  side.  This  closing  would  leave  93 
miles  of  coastline  on  Lake  Huron  un- 
protected. 

The  attempt  to  close  this  station 
comes  at  a  most  inopportune  time. 
The  State  of  Michigan,  suffering  an 
economic  depression,  lias  been  en- 
gaged in  an  active  promotion  of  travel 
and  tourism  activities  by  enticing  rec- 
reational boaters  and  fishermen  into 
the  area.  A  vast  increase  of  fishermen 
and  small  boats  is  projected  for  the 
near  future.  All  indications  are  that 
the  protection  responsibilities  of  the 
Harbor  Beach  Coast  Guard  Station 
will  be  tremendously  increased.  Clos- 
ing the  station  will  no  doubt  result  in 
unnecessary  and  tragic  losses  of  life 
and  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  what  a  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  will  mean.  Needless  to 
say,  the  residents  of  Harbor  Beach 
and  Huron  County  have  a  great  deal 
to  be  angry  about.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy,  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Harbor  Beach  for  the  Record. 
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Knowing  of  the  devastating  impact 
the  Coast  Guard  closures  could  have, 
it  would  be  unconscionable  for  us  to 
allow  the  administration  to  proceed 
with  their  cuts.  I  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  have  taken  steps  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  cosponsoring  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  which  will  pro- 
vide enough  money  to  fund  Coast 
Guard  operations  at  current  levels. 

Many  closures  are  targeted  for 
March  31,  1982.  I  implore  this  legisla- 
tive body  to  act  with  great  haste 
toward  passage  of  this  legislation  so 
that  the  closings  will  not  go  into 
effect. 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation plans  to  shut  down  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Station  at  Harbor  Beach.  Michigan, 
on  March  31,  1982:  and 

Whereas  the  City  of  Harbor  Beach  is  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  safety  of  those 
using  the  Harbor  and  the  area  north  and 
south  of  the  Harbor;  and 

Whereas  the  City  has  experienced  an 
influx  of  fishermen  as  a  result  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Natural  Resources  es- 
tablishing Harbor  Beach  as  a  major  fish 
planting  area;  and 

Whereas  small  craft  traffic  has  increased 
tremendously  as  a  result  of  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  fish;  and 

Whereas  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Waterways  Division, 
proposes  to  build  a  large  marina  within  the 
Harbor  at  Harbor  Beach;  and 

Whereas  it  could  take  five  to  six  hours  for 
a  rescue  boat  to  reach  Harbor  Beach  from 
either  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Station  Tawas  or 
Port  Huron:  and 

Whereas  twenty-two  (22)  lives  have  been 
saved  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  service  at 
Harbor  Beach  during  the  years  1978-1981: 
Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Harbor  Beach  goes  on  record  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  shut  down  of  this  station;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved  that  this  communication  be  sent 
to  our  two  U.S.  Senators,  our  U.S.  Congress- 
men, the  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  and  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation.* 


MAINTAIN  VITAL  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  marking  up  an 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  which  will  maintain  employ- 
ment compensation  payments  and  the 
operation  of  empldyment  services  and 
job  placement  specialists  across  the 
country.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  urgent  sup- 
port for  this  measure,  and  for  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  assist  unemployed 
workers  in  finding  jobs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  result  of  federally  mandated 
budget  cuts  for  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  unemployment  insurance 
program,  job  placement  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  offices  are  closing 
all  over  the  country.  In  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts,  a  large 
number  of  employment  office  closings 
were  announced  yesterday.  It  seems 
cruelly  ironic  that  at  a  time  when  ever 
larger  numbers  of  Americans  are  being 
forced  on  to  the  unemployment  line, 
there  are  fewer  resources  available  to 
help  get  these  workers  back  into  pro- 
ductive employment. 

I  am  relieved  by  the  introduction  of 
this  emergency  appropriations  bill  for 
employment  services,  and  urge  its 
speedy  passage.  It  is  my  hope  that 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  offices  closed  as 
a  result  of  the  budget  cuts  can  be  re- 
opened and  can  once  again  go  about 
their  business  of  seeking  ways  to  reem- 
ploy American  workers.* 


THE  34TH  NATIONAL  DAY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  FOR  SRI  LANKA 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 
•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
4  commemorates  the  34th  National 
Day  of  Independence  for  the  people  of 
Sri  Lanka.  On  February  4,  1948,  Sri 
Lanka  regained  her  independence 
from  the  British,  the  last  of  three  na- 
tions that  had  colonized  her  over  the 
preceding  four  centuries. 

Since  1948  seven  general  elections 
have  been  held  in  Sri  Lanka.  Sri 
Lanka  has  a  multiparty  system.  Over 
the  past  16  years  voter  turnout  at  gen- 
eral elections  has  averaged  over  80 
percent.  The  year  1981  marked  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
universal  adult  franchise  in  the 
modern  political  history  of  the  nation. 
Although  the  experience  and  practice 
of  adult  franchise  existed  in  Sri  Lanka 
even  in  historic  times,  this  was  only  at 
the  local  level  of  government;  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  national  level  was  mo- 
narchical. In  1931  elections  were  held 
at  the  national  level  on  the  basis  of 
universal  adult  franchise  for  the  first 
time.  Since  then  all  elections  in  the 
country  have  been  held  on  this  basis. 
Today,  every  citizen  of  the  country 
over  the  age  of  18  years  has  a  vote. 
Women  in  Sri  Lanka  actively  partici- 
pate in  politics.  The  first  general  elec- 
tion held  on  the  basis  of  universal 
adult  franchise  in  1931  also  saw  a 
woman  elected  to  the  national  legisla- 
ture which  was  then  called  the  state 
council. 

From  1948  until  1972  Sri  Lanka, 
while  being  an  independent  nation, 
still  retained,  in  common  with  certain 
other  nations,  the  British  monarch  as 
head  of  state.  On  May  22.  1972,  a  re- 
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publican  constitution  was  adopted  by 
which  the  governor-general,  who  had 
represented  the  British  monarch,  was 
replaced  by  a  titular  president  nomi- 
nated by  the  elected  head  of  govern- 
ment. This  constitution  set  up  a  uni- 
cameral legislature  instead  of  the  bi- 
cameral one  that  had  hitherto  existed. 
It  also  changed  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try back  from  Ceylon  to  its  traditional 
and  historic  name,  Sri  Lanka. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jayewardene,  under  whose 
leadership  the  United  National  Party 
had  been  returned  to  office  in  July 
1977  had  consistently  campaigned  for 
the  establishment  of  an  executive 
presidential  system.  Such  a  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated  on  February  4, 
1978.  It  draws  from  the  constitutional 
practices  of  the  United  States,  Prance, 
and  Britain,  adapting  them  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  Sri  Lanka  and 
her  people.  Sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  exercised  through  parliament;  and 
there  is  strict  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  legislature,  the  executive, 
and  the  judiciary. 

A  futher  development  in  the  politi- 
cal structure  of  the  country  has  been 
the  establishment  of  district  develop- 
ment councils  in  each  of  the  24  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  The  purpose  of 
these  councils  is  to  provide  for  greater 
participation  at  the  district  and  re- 
gional level  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  These  councils  consist  of 
members  elected  specifically  to  them 
and  the  member  of  parliament  in  the 
district.  Their  functions  include  the 
approval  and  implementation  of  an 
annual  development  plan  and  the  rais- 
ing of  certain  local  revenues  and  the 
disposition  of  funds  under  their  con- 
trol. The  first  election  to  the  district 
development  councils  as  held  on  June 
4.  1981. 

Sri  Lanka  has,  living  within  its  area 
of  25,000  square  miles,  a  variety  of 
ethnic  groups — Sinhalese,  Tamils. 
Moors,  Burghers,  and  Parsis— who  are 
adherents  of  almost  an  equal  variety 
of  religious  beliefs— Buddhists, 
Hindus,  Muslims,  Christians,  and  Zor- 
oastrians.  The  guarantee  of  funda- 
mental rights  and  equal  opportunities 
to  all  citizens  is  given  by  the  constitu- 
tion where  the  chapter  on  fundamen- 
tal rights  embodies  all  30  clauses  con- 
tained in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Sri  Lanka  has 
chosen  to  follow  a  policy  of  nonaline- 
ment.  Both  in  the  95-member  non- 
alined  movement  of  which  she  was 
chairman  from  1976  to  1979,  and  also 
in  the  U.N.,  of  which  she  is  a  member, 
she  bases  her  actions  and  initiatives  on 
the  principles  established  at  Bandung 
in  1955  and  on  the  purposes,  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Her  consistent  aim  has  been  to 
work  within  this  framework  toward 
the  furtherance  of  reconciliation 
among    nations,    the    peaceful    settle- 
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ment  of  disputes,  and  the  evolution  of 
an  international  milieu  where  nations 
of  diverse  ideological  persuasions 
could  move  together  toward  the  bet- 
terment of  the  lot  of  all  nations  and 
peoples. 

Since  1948  Sri  Lanka  has  pursued  a 
domestic  policy  of  betterment  of  the 
lot  of  her  population  through  the 
stimulation  of  economic  growth.  Pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  nutrition  coupled  with  a 
strong  family  planning  program  have 
helped  develop  a  healthy,  literate,  and 
educated  people.  Life  expectancy  is  64 
years  for  males  and  67  years  for  fe- 
males; the  death  rate  is  8.1  per  1,000; 
the  literacy  rate  is  88  percent.  Howev- 
er, Sri  Lanka's  earnings  have  been  and 
still  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  development,  being  vulnerable  to 
price  movements  in  international  com- 
modity markets.  So,  although  succes- 
sive governments  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  problem  of  econom- 
ic development,  its  solution  still  has 
eluded  them. 

The  present  government,  which 
came  into  power  in  1977,  has  focused 
sharply  on  economic  development  as  a 
major  commitment  of  its  program.  It 
has  approached  the  question  in  two 
main  areas— agricultural  self-sufficien- 
cy and  the  attraction  of  foreign  invest- 
ment for  industrial  development, 
mainly  through  the  setting  up  of  free 
trade  zones. 

Through  the  Mahaweli  development 
program  five  dams  are  to  be  construct- 
ed and  land  opened  for  agriculture 
with  financial  assistance  from  a  con- 
sortium of  countries  comprising  the 
United  States.  Canada,  Britain,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  Japan  together  with  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IDA.  This  project 
is  expected  to  irrigate  around  117,000 
hectares  of  land  and  generate  around 
500  megawatts  of  power. 

In  the  area  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, the  initial  period  of  decontrol 
and  deregulation  soon  after  the 
present  government  came  into  power, 
cleared  the  way  for  the  entry  of  for- 
eign investment,  both  within  the  free 
trade  zones  and  outside  them.  One 
free  trade  zone  has  been  parceled  out 
and  a  second  is  being  created.  Attract- 
ed by  the  package  of  tax  and  other  in- 
centives 40  industrial  enterprises  are 
already  manufacturing  and  exporting 
goods  while  16  others  have  factories  in 
various  stages  of  construction.  Among 
the  goods  exported  are  garments,  rub- 
berthread,  hair  dryers,  fishing  gear, 
and  jewelry.  Among  eight  projects  re- 
cently approved  are  leatherware, 
kitchen  appliances,  electronic  devices, 
and  PVC  containers. 

The  period  from  1978  to  1980  has 
also  seen  11  new  foreign  banlts  and 
credit  companies  given  permission  to 
operate  in  Sri  Lanka  on  an  offshore 
basis.  Pour  are  from  the  United 
States— Chase    Manhattan,    Bank    of 
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America.  Citibank,  and  American  Ex- 
press. 

In  the  field  of  trade  too,  the  pattern 
of  imports  has  shown  an  emphasis  on 
development.  Imports  of  intermediate 
goods  has  risen  from  38  percent  of 
total  imports  in  1978  to  40.5  percent  in 
1979.  Imports  of  investment  goods  has 
risen  from  23  percent  of  total  imports 
in  1978  to  24  percent  in  1979.  Both 
these  categories  are  essential  for  Sri 
Lanka's  development.  By  contrast,  im- 
ports of  consumer  goods  has  fallen 
from  38  percent  of  total  imports  in 
1978  to  34  percent  in  1979.  The  com- 
parison becomes  that  more  impressive 
when  one  considers  that  the  value  of 
imports  in  these  three  categories,  in 
SDK's,  has  grown  from  744  million  in 

1978  to  1,114  million  in  1979.  In  1980 
imports  of  intermeidate  goods  rose  to 
46  percent  of  total  imports,  investment 
goods  remained  at  the  same  level  as 

1979  and  imports  of  consumer  goods 
declined  to  29.4  percent.  The  total  im- 
ports in  all  three  categories  in  SDK's 
rose  to  1,557.6  million. 

The  objective  of  all  these  efforts  is 
to  endeavor  to  insure  that  the  gains  of 
the  country  in  the  fields  of  political 
development  and  awareness,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  other  basic  areas  are 
consolidated  by  the  creation  of  ade- 
quate economic  opportunity  for  her 
people.  For  it  is  only  by  doing  this 
that  Sri  Lanka  can  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  her  people,  promote 
human  rights,  and  enrich  and  stabilize 
her  democratic  institutions.* 


February  4,  1982 


EDUCATION  FOK  ALL 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Congress  made  a  strong  and 
clear  statement  to  the  Nation  in  1975 
with  passage  of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act:  All  handi- 
capped children  have  the  right  to  a 
free  and  appropriate  public  education. 

This  act— Public  Law  94-142— has 
proven  to  be  successful  in  my  home 
State  of  Delaware  and  across  the 
country.  Because  of  the  productive 
partnership  between  parents,  teachers. 
State,  local,  and  Federal  officials  made 
possible  by  Public  Law  94-142,  nearly  4 
million  handicapped  youth  are  receiv- 
ing a  free  and  appropriate  education. 

In  order  to  insure  this  success  story 
continues,  we  need  to  maintain  cur- 
rent levels  of  support  at  the  Federal 
level.  I  firmly  believe  we  must  avoid 
any  disruptive  reductions  in  the  fund- 
ing for  94-142,  and  also  need  to  keep 
the  current  structure  of  the  program 
intact.  At  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
would  like  to  include  a  letter  several  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  sent  to  the  Presi- 


dent  today   that   further  details  our 
concerns  about  this  programs. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  While  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to  re- 
quest your  assistance  in  assuring  continued 
support  for  P.L.  94-142.  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  and  its  sup- 
port programs.  This  Act  guarantees  that 
each  handicapped  child  be  provided  a  free 
appropriate  public  education.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  proposed  significant  reductions  in 
federal  funds  for  this  program  in  FY  1983. 
In  addition,  the  Department  has  proposed 
substantive  amendments  to  the  statute 
which  would  seriously  undermine  the  rights 
afforded  handicapped  children  and  their 
parents. 

While  concern  has  been  expressed  regard- 
ing excessive  federal  regulations,  it  has  been 
documented  that  many  of  the  administra- 
tive burdens  associated  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  P.L.  94-142  are  a  result  of  state 
and  local  interpretations  of  the  federal  stat- 
ute. Our  major  concern  is  assuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  effective  federal,  state  and 
local  partnership  that  presently  exists  to 
provide  educational  services  to  handicapped 
children. 

In  addition  to  the  positive  impact  in 
human  terms  that  this  legislation  has 
wrought  for  handicapped  children  and  their 
families,  the  program  has  proven  that  it  is 
cost-effective.  At  a  recent  press  conference 
you  presented  a  dramatic  example  of  a 
chronically  ill  young  girl  from  Iowa  who 
could  receive  appropriate  treatment  at 
home  for  $1,000  per  month.  Instead  of  in 
the  hospital  for  $6,000  from  Medicaid  funds. 
You  indicated  that  unnecessary  hospitaliza- 
tion was  a  tremendous  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers and  was  not  advantageous  to  the  pa- 
tient, i 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  many  of 
our  handicapped  citizens.  According  to  the 
staff  in  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration, in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  costs  to  provide  basic 
maintenance  care  to  an  individual  have 
risen  from  $5,100  per  year  in  1974  to  $16,000 
per  year  in  1980.  The  total  cost  of  lifetime 
institutionalization,  including  maintenance, 
medical  and  rehabilitative  services,  ranges 
from  an  estimated  $1  million  to  $4  million 
per  person.  It  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  institutionalizing  handi- 
capped adults  at  the  taxpayers  expense  can 
often  be  prevented  by  providing  an  appro- 
priate education  to  handicapped  youth. 

During  the  1980  presidential  election  cam- 
paign, the  Exceptional  Parent  magazine  re- 
quested statements  from  the  candidates  re- 
garding their  position  on  the  quality  of  life 
for  individuals  with  disabilities.  You  re- 
sponded by  pointing  out  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  P.L.  94-142  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est stride  made  to  date  toward  a  workable 
plan  for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. You  went  on  to  say  that  as  President 
you  would  work  to  ensure  that  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  is  a 
success.  We  hope  that  you  will  reaffirm 
your  pledge  by  endorsing  current  levels  of 
federal  funding  for  P.L.  94-142  and  its  sup- 
port programs,  and  opposing  any  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  statute. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  Evans,  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress.m 


February  4,  1982 
TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  BOLLING 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fellow 
Member  and  friend,  Dick  Bolling, 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  this  body  for  the  last  21 
years. 

A  seasoned  observer  of  the  American 
political  process  once  observed  that: 

Political  leadership  in  a  democracy  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  of  human  endeavors, 
because,  to  be  of  high  quality,  it  must  com- 
bine in  one  man  or  a  small  group  of  men 
many  difficult,  sometime  seemingly  conflict- 
ing, qualities.  •  •  •  a  truly  effective  leader 
must  have  an  ability  to  foresee  problems 
that  will  arise  in  the  future.  •  •  •  a  sense  of 
history,  awareness  of  the  present.  •  •  •  an 
ability  to  differentiate  between  critical  and 
less  important  problems.  *  •  •  A  political 
leader  must  be  at  home  with  the  essential 
element  of  working  democracy:  compromise. 

Those  observations  are  not  mine,  al- 
though I  share  their  sentiments.  They 
were  the  observations  of  Dick  Bolling 
in  his  book,  "Power  in  the  House," 
written  16  years  ago. 

Few  men  have  met  the  standards  of 
political  leadership  that  I  have  just 
put  forth;  Richard  Bolling  has.  More- 
over his  political  leadership  has  left  its 
mark  on  the  body  that  we  have  jointly 
served  for  the  past  21  years. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  he  wrote  his 
book,  "Power  in  the  House,"  the 
norms  and  procedures  of  this  body 
were  markedly  different  than  they  are 
today.  We  labored  under  a  seniority 
system  that  ignored  the  talents  and 
energies  of  younger  Members.  Most  of 
our  committee  work  was  conducted 
l>ehind  closed  doors.  The  budget  proc- 
ess was  a  shambles.  The  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  this  body  had  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  times. 

Much  has  changed  in  the  interven- 
ing 16  years.  Much  of  that  change  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  one  man:  Dick 
Bolling.  For  more  than  anyone  else,  it 
was  Dick  Bolling  who  spearheaded 
many  of  the  reforms  that  we  now  take 
for  granted. 

I  for  one,  however,  will  not  forget 
his  contribution;  in  part,  because  I 
served  beside  him  in  many  of  the 
struggles  for  reform,  in  part  because  I 
have  always  admired  his  devotion  to 
the  democratic  process. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
critical  part  of  our  constitutional 
system.  No  one  has  ever  served  here 
by  appointment,  and  the  only  ticket 
that  will  gain  admission  to  the  House 
is  election  by  the  people.  Understand- 
ably, many  Members  of  the  House 
desire  to  serve  in  the  Senate  where 
one  can  escape  the  anonymity  of  the 
House.  Very  few  people  in  the  history 
of   this   institution   have   made   their 
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career,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  can  be 
as  important  and  productive  as  service 
on  the  north  end  of  the  Capitol.  I  call 
these  people,  "Men  of  the  House." 
Dick  Bolling  is  the  prototype  of  that 
public  servant.  He  probably  is  better 
known  and  has  achieved  more  for  his 
country  and  his  principles  than  most 
of  the  Members  who  have  come  and 
gone  since  he  arrived  here  in  1949. 

Sometimes  statesmen  can  best  be 
judged  by  what  they  tried  to  do,  not 
by  what  they  did.  In  the  93d  Congress, 
Dick  Bolling  took  on  one  of  the 
House  of  Representatives'  greatest 
problems:  the  confusing  and  overlap- 
ping committee  jurisdictions  and  the 
institutional  creep  which  creates  new 
committees  of  the  House,  but  never 
abolishes  any.  He  spent  a  year  with  a 
great  bipartisan  select  committee  pro- 
ducing a  new  committee  structure  to 
replace  the  old  one,  which  had  not 
been  reviewed  since  1946.  He  failed  to 
get  the  House  to  adopt  it.  but 
nobody— I  am  convinced— could  have 
won  that  fight  in  the  climate  of  those 
days.  The  combined  power  of  the  en- 
trenched committee  chairmen  was 
enough  to  narrowly  defeat  him.  But 
that  fight  created  the  groundwork  on 
which  a  new  committee  structure  will 
someday  be  erected. 

When  he  leaves  this  body  next  year, 
Dick  Bolling  leaves  it  to  write  a  book 
on  the  political  process.  I  am  confident 
that  in  his  new  capacity  he  will  contin- 
ue to  serve  the  democratic  process 
with  the  same  dedication  and  skill 
that  he  has  exhibited  in  his  years  of 
service  in  this  body.  Nevertheless,  he 
will  be  missed,  both  as  a  senior 
member  of  this  body  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  Most  of  all, 
he  will  be  missed  as  a  friend. 

Even  as  he  goes  to  reflect  upon  his 
years  of  service  in  this  body,  I  hope  he 
will  not  forget  those  with  whom  he 
has  served.  We  shall  not  forget  him  or 
his  record  of  service  and  accomplish- 
ment.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RON  STEPHENSON 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  February  14,  the  Johnstown 
area  community  gathers  to  honor  one 
of  its  leading  citizens,  and  a  man  who 
has  been  an  institution  in  the  Johns- 
town area— Ron  Stephenson. 

I  have  known  Ron  Stephenson  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  his 
name  without  adding,  Ron  Stephen- 
son of  WJAC.  He  began  in  1947  with 
WJAC  radio,  then  moved  on  to  TV 
where  he  became  the  leading  news  an- 
chorman in  the  area. 

All  of  us  associate  the  major  news 
developments  of  our  lifetime  with  Ron 
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Stephenson.  We  remember  his  strong 
voice  for  America  during  the  Vietnam 
war,  we  remember  that  his  was  a  voice 
of  calm  and  reassurance  for  our  future 
during  the  Johnstown  flood,  we  re- 
member that  the  election  results 
really  did  not  seem  legitimate  until  we 
heard  them  from  Ron  Stephenson. 
Like  a  neighbor,  we  welcomed  Ron 
into  our  living  rooms  at  noon  and  6 
p.m.,  and  over  the  years  we  shared 
with  him  the  horror  of  assassinations, 
the  thrill  of  space  exploration,  and  de- 
tailing of  local  stories  and  develop- 
ments. 

No  one  can  remember  Ron  Stephen- 
son without  thinking  of  his  hard-hit- 
ting editorials.  Sometimes  we  agreed 
with  him,  and  other  times  we  dis- 
agreed, but  we  always  respected  his 
views  and  knew  he  spoke  from  the 
heart,  sharing  his  experience  and  un- 
derstanding with  us. 

He  is  a  pragmatist  with  strong  per- 
sonal convictions  and  a  deep  love  for 
his  country  and  community.  Most  of 
all,  we  knew  he  cared— cared  about  the 
community  and  cared  about  the 
people  and  the  problems  we  faced  in 
everyday  life.  We  knew  he  was  part  of 
our  community,  shared  our  hopes,  re- 
membered our  difficulties,  and  joined 
us  in  working  to  improve  our  area  and 
our  lives. 

When  our  lives  change,  it  is  an  occa- 
sion of  importance  to  our  families— for 
Ron  Stephenson  that  family  is  the 
entire  Johnstown  area,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  community 
in  wishing  Ron  Stephenson  well,  and 
thanking  him  for  sharing  so  much  of 
himself  with  us  over  the  last  35 
years.* 


RETIREMENT  INCOME  AND 
TAXES 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
equalize  the  tax  treatment  of  retire- 
ment income  for  all  senior  citizens.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  that  one  group 
of  retirees  can  exclude  all  retirement 
income  from  taxes  while  others 
cannot.  I  believe  that  all  senior  citi- 
zens living  off  of  retirement  income 
should  be  able  to  exclude  from  taxes 
an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  max- 
imum amount  payable  in  old-age  in- 
surance benefits  under  social  security. 
Why  should  a  person's  previous  occu- 
pation determine  his  or  her  future  tax 
status? 

Presently,  old-age  insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  excluded  from  gross  income  in 
calculating  Federal  income  taxes.  Yet. 
other  retirement  benefits,  such  as  civil 
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service  retirement.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment retirement,  military  retired 
pay,  and  private  pensions  are  fully 
taxed.  My  bill  would  provide  that  up 
to  the  maximum  amount  which  could 
be  excluded  if  paid  as  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits  could  also  be  excluded  if 
paid  out  of  other  retirement  systems. 
The  bill  does  not  touch  the  other  tax 
exclusions  already  on  the  books. 

My  legislation  would  limit  this  tax 
benefit  to  senior  citizens  who  meet 
two  qualifications.  First,  the  taxpayer 
would  have  to  be  aged  65  or  older. 
Second,  the  taxpayer  would  have  to 
receive  over  half  of  his  or  her  income 
from  retirement  benefits.  Those  with 
significant  other  sources  of  income 
would  not  be  eligible.  In  other  words, 
this  tax  exclusion  would  only  help 
those  senior  citizens  living  on  modest 
incomes. 

The  Reagan  cuts  have  hit  our  senior 
citizens  with  ruthless  force.  We  must 
act  to  protect  our  retirees  from 
hunger  and  homelessness.  This  bill  is 
one  small  step  we  can  take  to  make  up 
for  the  damage  done  last  year.  I  urge 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
consider  promptly  this  legislation.* 


PASTOR  BATSON  HONORED 


HON.  JOHN  L.  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  an 
event  which  garnered  no  great  head- 
lines outside  of  its  own  community, 
did  not  make  the  national  evening  tel- 
evision news  programs,  created  no 
great  noise  worthy  of  focused  journal- 
istic attention,  nor  did  the  event  spark 
a  debate  of  pros  and  cons.  This  event, 
in  itself  a  tribute  to  humility,  was 
worthy  of  the  man  it  was  designed  to 
honor. 

Throughout  his  life.  Rev.  Paul  O. 
Batson  has  sought  no  headlines,  cre- 
ated no  controversy.  Like  the  solid 
Christian  life  he  has  led,  this  man  has 
spent  his  life  carefully  listening  to  and 
responding  to  an  authority  greater 
than  any  on  Earth.  His  services  has 
not  been  aimed  at  accumulating  tro- 
phies, but  serving  mankind  through 
the  steady  and  unfaltering  Christian 
witness  to  which  he  has  been  long 
committed. 

His  humility  has  been  a  lifelong 
trademark.  He  has  sought  no  worldly 
recognition  and  would  probably  view 
public  acclamation  of  his  efforts  with 
uncertainty.  Yet,  those  whom  he  has 
long  served,  whose  griefs  and  burdens, 
joys  and  celebrations  he  has  shared 
over  the  past  25  years,  honored  him 
recently  with  a  special  Sunday  service 
in  Marion,  S.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  ceremonies  honoring  Dr. 
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Batson,  and  feel  that  this  good  mans 
life  serves  as  an  example  for  all  of  us. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the  news  ac- 
count which  appeared  in  the  January 
20.  1982,  edition  of  the  Marion  Star  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  Marion  Star,  Marion,  S.C.  Jan. 
20.  1982] 

Marion  Baptists  Honor  Pastor  Paul  O. 

Batson 

(By  Rodney  Welch) 

This  past  Sunday  was  an  unusually  special 
day  for  Reverend  Paul  O.  Batson  and 
Marion  Baptist  Church,  where  he  has 
served  as  pastor  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years. 

Without  his  prior  knowledge,  church- 
members  under  the  leadership  of  Anniversa- 
ry Chairman  T.  Carroll  Atkinson  honored 
Batson  for  his  Silver  Anniversary  of  25 
years  of  service  to  the  church— a  time  in 
which  the  church  has  expanded  and  Batson, 
a  warm  and  highly  personable  man,  has 
become  a  highly-regarded  fixture  of  spiritu- 
ality and  respect  throughout  the  city  and 
state. 

Although  Rev.  Batson  had  already  made 
plans  for  the  Sunday  service  as  he  normally 
would,  Atkinson  and  the  members,  who  had 
been  notified  two  weeks  earlier,  had  some- 
thing else  in  mind.  The  surprise  service  in- 
stead consisted  of  several  speakers  from 
around  the  state  and  beyond  to  praise,  and 
delicately  roast,  the  guest  of  honor  by  offer- 
ing their  fond  and  sometimes  funny  remi- 
niscences. The  service  also  included  some 
special  music  by  former  Minister  of  Music 
Jim  Hawkins. 

"I  guess  you  could  say  he's  my  boss,"  said 
Dr.  C.  W.  Scudder,  from  Midwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, where  Batson  is  a  trustee.  Scudder 
said  that  he  had  always  enjoyed  his  fellow- 
ship with  the  Batsons.  and  that  this  had  en- 
riched since  he  had  become  a  part  of  the 
faculty  at  Midwestern. 

Dr.  Bill  Boyce,  President  of  the  Baptist 
Hospital  in  Columbia,  (where  Batson  also 
serves  as  a  trustee)  recalled  how  he  had  first 
met  Batson  when  the  former  was  an  assist- 
ant administrator  at  the  hospital  back  in 
the  early  1940s. 

Also  offering  testimonials  were  S.C.  Bap- 
tist Convention  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr. 
Harold  Cole.  Anderson  College  President 
Dr.  Ray  Rust,  and  Rev.  George  Lovell, 
Pastor  Emeritus  of  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Conway  who  filled  in  for  Dr.  John  E.  Johns 
from  Purman.  who  was  scheduled  to  appear 
but  had  been  taken  ill.  All  of  these  recalled 
their  schooling  or  professional  associations 
with  the  Battons.  His  brother  Lloyd,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Pickens,  con- 
cluded the  guest  speaker  remarks  with  some 
recollections  of  growing  up  with  his  brother 
and  added  that  he  was  also  "proud  to  say 
he's  my  friend."  Also  scheduled  to  speak 
was  brother  J.  Ray  Batson,  who  was  unable 
to  attend,  and  was  replaced  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Rogers  from  Francis  Marion  College. 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  Atkinson 
offered  his  own  recollections  of  the  Batson 
family's  initial  beginnings  in  Marion,  and 
read  a  letter  from  former  First  United 
Methodist  minister  Reginald  Thackston, 
who  pictured  Batson  as  "the  epitome  of  a 
shepherd." 

Atkinson  also  revealed  a  heavy  paper- 
bound  volume  of  appreciative  letters  from 
the  roughly  150  associates  and  friends  of 
the  pastor  who  had  been  invited  to  the  serv- 
ice but  couldn't  attend.  Atkinson  then  pre- 
sented the   final   honor,  a  $5000.00  check 
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from  the  church  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Batson 
for  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  in  March. 

In  a  packed  congregational  attendance 
were  the  Batson  children  daughter  Mary 
Lynn,  son  Paul  (the  III)  and  his  wife 
Joanne.  Son  John  was  unable  to  attend. 
Also  recognized  were  many  other  close 
friends  of  the  family,  including  Congress- 
man John  Napier. 

Batson  responded  in  the  closing  remarks 
to  the  service  with  some  emotion,  saying 
that  the  day  was  "one  of  the  two  or  three 
greatest  in  my  lite."  He  said  he  was  totally 
surprised  by  the  event,  and  joked  that  upon 
seeing  the  church  floral  arrangements  he 
wasn't  sure  if  he  had  forgotten  a  wedding  or 
if  his  funeral  was  being  scheduled.  Concern- 
ing the  Holy  Land  check,  Batson  jokingly 
asked  if  it  covered  for  a  round  trip. 

Atkinson  later  told  The  Star  that  the  trip 
had  been  granted  because  Batson  had 
always  wanted  to  return  to  the  Holy  Land 
after  an  earlier  trip  years  ago,  but  that 
"knowing  Paul  Batson  like  I  do. "  Atkinson 
said,  he  would  never  go  if  it  was  offered  in- 
stead of  outrightly  given. 

After  an  invocation  by  Batson's  uncle.  L. 
Clarence  Lyons  from  Sumter,  a  reception 
dinner  immediately  followed  the  service, 
held  in  the  Marion  City  Firehouse. 

Paul  Batson  was  born  December  25th, 
1922,  in  Greenwood,  S.C,  and  grew  up  in 
Sumter  and  Clarendon  counties.  His  father, 
and  four  brothers,  are  all  ministers. 

Batson  was  educated  at  North  Greenville 
College  from  1940-41,  and  held  a  brief  stu- 
dent pastorate  in  Clarendon  County  before 
joining  the  Air  Corps  for  three  years  during 
World  War  II.  Batson  spent  two  of  these 
years  In  CB.I.  Theater  of  War,  and  was 
later  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  in  Cal- 
cutta, India.  Returning  to  South  Carolina, 
he  held  a  student  pastorate  at  Standing 
Spring  Baptist  Church  and  soon  after  en- 
tered Purman  University.  Batson  was  to 
later  attend  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  graduating  in  1952  with  a  Bache- 
lor of  Divinity  degree,  which  was  later  up- 
dated to  a  Masters.  Before  arriving  at 
Marion,  Batson  was  to  also  pastor  churches 
in  Georgetown.  Kentucky,  Little  Rock, 
South  Carolina,  and  Fair  Bluff,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Since  his  1957  arrival  at  the  Baptist 
Church,  Batson  has  been  involved  heavily 
in  the  State  Baptist  Convention,  serving  in 
offices  as  Vice-President,  Nominating  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  Trustee  of  the  Baptist 
Hospital  in  Columbia,  former  member  of 
the  General  Board,  and  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  study  and  establish  guidelines  for 
the  Office  of  minister-Church-Denomina- 
tion relationships. 

In  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Boards  (which  makes  committee  appoint- 
ments) and  is  in  his  second  year  as  Chair- 
man of  Trustees  of  Midwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  having  served  as  a 
trustee  for  twelve  years. 

Locally,  he  has  served  on  the  Marion  Me- 
morial Board  of  Commissioners,  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Marion  Community  Relations  Council.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Mary  Smith 
Cheatham,  who  also  serves  locally  as  Citv 
Clerk. 

Last  year,  he  was  awarded  the  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree  from  Furman  University. • 
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RECIPROCITY  II 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1982 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2,  1982,  the  Washington  Post 
had  an  excellent  editorial  echoing 
some  of  my  concerns  on  the  issue  of 
trade  reciprocity.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  it,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  1982] 
A  Special  Kind  or  Reciprocity 

"Reciprocity, "  in  international  trade,  is 
one  of  those  ideas  that  seem  self-evident  at 
first  glance.  What  could  be  fairer  than 
being  fair?  It's  when  you  look  more  closely 
that  certain  doubts  begin  to  form.  What,  ex- 
actly, does  reciprocity  mean?  A  tooth  ftor  a 
tooth?  A  car  for  a  car?  A  jetliner  for  a  jetlin- 
er? Under  that  strict  rule,  this  country 
would  shortly  be  importing  very  few  auto- 
mobiles, since  it  exports  very  few.  But— and 
here's  the  catch— since  this  country  imports 
few  aircraft  it  would  also  be  exporting 
fewer,  with  resulting  layoffs  in  the  aircraft 
factories. 

That,  presumably,  wasn't  quite  what  U.S. 
Special  Trade  Representative  William  E. 
Brock  had  in  mind  when  he  used  the  term 
in  an  international  meeting  yesterday.  He 
intended  to  suggest  that  this  country's  bar- 
riers to  foreign  goods  should  be  the  same  as 
its  trading  partners'.  You  don't  have  to  be 
terribly  perceptive  to  see  that  it's  Japan 
that  Mr.  Brock  has  in  mind.  But  It's  hard  to 
see  how  a  legal  rule  of  reciprocity  would 
work  there.  True.  Japan  sells  much  more  to 
the  United  States  than  It  buys  here.  It's  also 
true  that  the  United  States  sells  more— a  lot 
more— to  the  Europeans  than  it  buys  from 
them.  Country-by-country  trade  never  bal- 
ances. What  about  the  worldwide  trade 
totals?  You  probably  are  aware  that  the 
United  States  sells  lesi  to  foreign  countries, 
in  total,  than  it  buys  from  them.  But  there 
is  also  a  huge  flow  of  money  into  this  coun- 
try from  American  companies'  foreign  in- 
vestments. It  balances  the  trade  deficit,  and 
more.  If  this  country  tried  to  make  its  ex- 
ports equal  its  Imports,  at  a  time  when  some 
$40  billion  a  year  in  foreign  investment 
income  is  rolling  in,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
would  shoot  up  and  immediately  frustrate 
the  whole  idea. 

Mr.  Brock  knows  all  that.  What  he  and 
the  administration  are  most  worried  about 
is.  apparently,  one  special  case— Japan,  and 
not  Japanese  goods  in  general  but  goods  in 
one  very  special  area,  semiconductors  and 
other  high-technology  electronic  compo- 
nents. They  fear  that  the  Japanese  manu- 
facturers will  achieve  unfair  advantages  in 
this  crucial  industry,  through  restrictions 
on  their  own  home  market  compared  with 
open  access  to  the  United  States.  That  is  a 
legitimate  concern  for  a  government  but. 
like  all  trade  issues.  It  ought  to  be  addressed 
directly  and  specifically  in  negotiation, 
rather  than  through  rubbery  and  ambigu- 
ous terms  like  reciprocity. 

Since  there  can  be  no  clear  and  objective 
definition  of  reciprocity  in  world  trade,  it 
would  inevitably  be  administered  in  re- 
sponse to  the  political  impulses  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  moment.  If  Congress  were  ever 
unwise  enough  to  put  this  word  into  legisla- 
tion, it  would  become  a  mere  weapon  for 
holding  down  all  sorts  of  imports,  and  pro- 
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tecting  American  producers  at  a  huge  cost 
to  consumers.  That  isn't  reciprocity.  It's 
protectionism.* 


FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  our  Nation  celebrated  the 
100th  birthday  of  one  of  our  greatest 
leaders,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
the  32d  President  of  the  United 
States.  Roosevelt  led  our  Nation 
through  a  domestic  crisis  and  through 
the  worst  war  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

When  Roosevelt  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, our  Nation  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  worst  depression  in  our  history. 
Unemployment  was  high  and  of  those 
who  were  working,  some  were  earning 
as  little  as  10  cents  an  hour.  The 
Nation  was  hungry  and  scared. 

F.  D.  R.  came  to  the  people  with 
plans  to  rebuild  our  country,  from  the 
bottom  up.  He  was  a  pragmatist  who. 
in  his  first  100  days  as  President, 
passed  legislation  enacting  a  host  of 
programs  aimed  directly  at  helping 
people:  Work  programs,  minimum 
wage,  social  security,  and  so  on.  There 
were  programs  to  put  America's  people 
to  work  and  food  on  her  tables.  By 
doing  so.  President  Roosevelt  rekin- 
dled the  American  spirit. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  Roosevelt 
was  also  confronted  with  the  begin- 
nings of  World  War  II.  At  that  time 
few  Americans  realized  the  scope  of 
the  war  and  the  vital  role  we  would 
have  to  play  to  protect  ourselves  and 
our  allies  from  despotism.  In  the  be- 
ginning, F.  D.  R.  did  all  he  could  to 
help  Europe  without  commiting  our 
Nation  and  our  young  men  to  war.  But 
when  our  land  was  attacked,  F.  D.  R. 
acted  swiftly  to  defend  our  people,  our 
land,  and  our  way  of  life. 

Roosevelt  saw  the  Nation  through 
the  Great  Depression;  unfortunately, 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  entire  Nation  wept  at  the 
President's  passing.  In  his  fourth  term 
as  President,  Roosevelt  was  the  only 
President  many  had  known.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the 
future  of  the  Nation.  Would  we  hold 
on  to  the  framework  he  built  for  help- 
ing the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  very 
young?  And  more  than  40  years  later 
we  can  say,  yes;  we  have. 

The  Nation  now  faces  economic  dif- 
ficulties; some  are  questioning  wheth- 
er the  United  States  will  continue  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all  Americans. 
I  believe  there  is  a  dedication  to  do  so. 
In  his  inaugural  address  in  1933,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said: 

In  every  dark  hour  of  our  national  life,  a 
leadership  of  frankness  and  vigor  has  met 
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with  that  understanding  and  support  of  the 
people  themselves  which  is  essentia]  to  vic- 
tory. I  am  convinced  that  you  will  again  give 
that  support  to  leadership  in  these  critical 
days. 

I  believe  these  words  still  hold  true, 
and  that  our  Government  and  our  so- 
ciety will  overcome  our  present  trou- 
bles. Like  the  Roosevelt  era,  we  must 
remain  committed  to  the  concept  of 
investing  in  our  Nation's  people;  we 
must  be  willing  to  try  new  solutions 
and  keep  working  until  we  find  an- 
swers. 

Celebrating  Roosevelt's  birthday  as 
we  have  brings  into  focus  the  enor- 
mous contributions  of  a  great  leader. 
P.  D.  R.  rekindled  the  spirit  of  great- 
ness in  the  hearts  of  his  coimtrymen. 
He  indeed  showed  us  in  an  hour  of 
darkness  how  to  recapture  control  of 
our  national  destiny.* 


CONGRESSWOMAN        FERRAROS 
SPEECH  COMMEMORATING 

THE     lOOTH     BIRTH     ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  F.  D.  R. 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Monday  night  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  held  a  dinner  in 
New  York  City  commemorating  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Presidents  in  our  histo- 
ry. Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The 
theme  of  the  dinner  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  of  the  "New  Faces"  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  some  of  the  people 
who  are  becoming  prominent  figures 
in  our  party  and  who  will  be  providing 
leadership  in  the  years  ahead. 

One  of  the  keynote  si>eeches  at  Mon- 
day's dinner  was  given  by  Congress- 
woman  Geraldine  a.  Ferraro,  of  New 
York.  At  the  start  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, in  just  her  second  term,  Con- 
gresswoman  Ferraro  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Democratic  Caucus.  As 
chairman  of  the  caucus,  I  have  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  working  with  her 
on  many  important  issues  facing  the 
Congress  and  our  party,  and  I  have 
come  to  hold  her  in  the  highest 
regard.  So  I  thought  it  extremely  ap- 
propriate that  she  was  chosen  to  .key- 
note the  DNC  dinner. 

In  her  keynote  address.  Congress- 
woman  Ferraro  discusses  F.  D.  R.'s 
importance  in  the  molding  of  our 
party's  basic  beliefs,  and  the  direction 
we  should  go  in  the  difficult  times 
ahead.  I  would  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  few  moments  to  read 
her  carefully  considered  speech. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Geraldine  A.  Fepraro 

I  am  absolutely  delighted  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frank- 
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lln  Delano  Roosevelt.  FDR  was  very  much  a 
part  of  my  childhood.  My  father,  though  an 
immigrant,  was  an  avid  American  when  it 
came  to  participating  in  politics.  He  was  a 
Democrat  who  revered  FDR.  Perhaps,  be- 
cause he  recognized  they  both  shared  an 
American  dream.  My  mother,  I  think  just  to 
be  contrary,  was  an  equally  avid  Republi- 
can. By  the  way,  she  has  since  found  the 
error  of  her  ways  and  she  is  now  one  of  us. 
So  FDR  was  often  a  topic  of  heated  conver- 
sation In  our  home.  My  father  died  in  May 
of  1944.  Franklin  Roosevelt  died  in  April  of 
1945.  My  mother  and  I  cried  both  times. 

In  1960,  when  I  was  a  newly  wed  living  in 
Manhattan,  I  went  to  hear  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt speak  at  a  neighborhood  church.  I  re- 
member how  awed  I  was  by  her  presence, 
how  terribly  proud  I  was  to  meet  her.  Proud 
not  only  because  she  was  such  a  great  lady, 
a  role  model,  a  leader  In  her  own  right,  but 
because  she  had  been  married  to  a  man  one 
magazine  called,  "the  20th  century's  addi- 
tion to  the  roster  of  founding  fathers." 

While  running  for  office,  Ronald  Reagan 
liked  to  draw  parallels  between  himself  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt,  he  told  us. 
was  his  hero.  We  now  know,  after  1  year  of 
Reaganomlcs,  that  he  misspoke. 

I  believe  that's  the  term  he  uses— he  was 
only  off  by  one  President,  he  meant  to  say 
that  Herbert  Hoover  was  his  hero.  And,  per- 
haps with  the  help  of  one  of  the  gentlemen 
here  tonight.  Hoover's  campaign  slogan  will 
become  a  reality.  The  Reagans  will  vacate 
the  White  House  and  in  1984.  this  country 
will  "return  to  normalcy. " 

The  day  before  FDR  was  inaugurated  the 
New  York  Times  said:  "No  President— ever 
came  to  greater  opportunities  amid  so  great 
an  outpouring  of  popular  trust  and  hope. " 

And,  FDR  responded  to  that  trust  and 
hope.  Now,  I  don't  remember  those  times.  I 
wasn't  even  bom.  I've  got  to  tell  you  it's  not 
very  often  I  get  to  say  that  nowadays,  but  I 
remember  reading  about  the  end  of  the 
Hoover  administration  and  the  state  of  our 
Nation  when  Roosevelt  took  office. 

Ours  was  a  Nation  of  failing  banks,  astro- 
nomical unemployment,  silent  factories,  and 
endless  breadlines.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
waged  a  war  against  those  economic  ills 
•  *  •  and  he  won. 

But,  unlike  Reaganomics  where  the  shock 
troops,  the  front  lines,  in  the  war  are  those 
least  able  to  withstand  the  battle,  and  by 
that  I  mean  the  children,  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly. FDR  put  democracy  on  the  front 
lines.  His  second  acceptance  speech  spoke  of 
that  war  as  not  only  one  against  "destitu- 
tion and  economic  demoralization."  but  also 
one  "for  the  survival  of  democracy". 

And  how  did  he  win  that  war?  Through 
the  use  of  Government.  The  boldness  and 
the  genius  of  the  New  Deal  were  in  the  use 
of  the  power  of  the  Government  to  effect 
change,  to  Improve  the  lives  of  Americans 
suffering  from  the  depression. 

The  New  Deal  responded  to  both  econom- 
ic needs,  and  the  human  costs  of  that  eco- 
nomic chaos.  In  the  1980s,  the  latter  part  of 
that  equation— human  needs— has  been  for- 
gotten. 

Our  senior  centers  are  filled  with  our  par- 
ents and  grandparents  living  in  the  fear 
that  their  social  security  checks  will  stop, 
and  their  centers  will  close.  Our  classrooms 
are  filed  with  children— hungry  children— 
who  find  they  have  become  ineligible  for 
hot  lunches.  All  wiped  out  by  a  single  defini- 
tion—the "truly  needy." 

What  FDR  remembered.  Ronald  Reagan 
forgot.  FDR's  New  Deal  of  recovery  and 
reform  were  geared  towards  the  common 
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man.  Reaganomics  Is  aimless,  giving  us  in- 
stead a  Government  void  of  compassion. 

You  know,  I  go  into  my  district  to  my 
senior  centers,  to  my  schools,  to  my  town 
hall  meetings  and  when  I  hear  my  people 
expressing  their  fears  I  ask  myself,  how  did 
it  ever  happen.  I  look  back  to  the  elections 
of  1980  and  try  to  find  an  answer.  Perhaps, 
we  as  Democrats  had  gotten  lazy.  We  had 
stopped  taking  our  message  to  the  people. 
We  let  the  Republicans  define  the  Issues.  As 
a  result.  Government  became  a  dirty  word,  a 
synonym  for  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  as  if 
the  bulk  of  the  Federal  budget  went  to 
paying  welfare  cheats  and  do-nothing  bu- 
reaucrats. 

We  let  the  fundamental  facts  of  Govern- 
ment spending  be  obscured  and  distorted. 
We  let  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Republicans 
get  away  with  one  of  the  great  hoaxes  in 
our  political  history. 

To  be  fair,  I  want  to  allow  for  the  possibil- 
ity that  they  didn't  know  they  were  chal- 
lenging the  notion  that  you  cant  fool  all  of 
the  people  aU  of  the  time.  Maybe  they  actu- 
ally believed  voodoo  economics  would 
produce  a  balanced  budget  if  they  just  cut 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  Afterall,  David 
Stockman,  who.  by  the  way.  we  all  have  to 
thank  for  his  contribution  to  Sunshine  in 
Government,  was  quoted  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  article  saying  the  Reagan  people, 
"really  thought  you  could  find  $144  billion 
worth  of  waste,  fraud  and  abuse." 

So  maybe  they  were  fooling  themselves  as 
much  as  anybody  else. 

But  what  is  the  truth  about  Government 
spending  programs?  What  are  these  dread 
entitlements  we  hear  so  much  about?  Are 
they  give-aways?  Rewarding  people  for  not 
working?  Absolutely  not. 

The  Government  entitlement  programs 
are  mostly  pension  programs.  Social  securi- 
ty, veterans  pensions.  Federal  employees 
pensions— benefits  that  have  been  earned  by 
working  people. 

And  it  is  the  growth  of  pension  programs 
which  represents  perhaps  the  single  great- 
est accomplishment  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Until  the  New  Deal,  most  people 
faced  old  age  with  the  hope  their  own  sav- 
ings and  the  generosity  of  their  families 
would  sustain  them.  FDR  established  the 
notion  that  Government  would  have  a  hand 
in  caring  for  Its  citizens  in  their  old  age,  es- 
pecially if  they  were  unable  to  care  for 
themselves. 

And  let  me  emphasize  the  point.  These 
are  not  give-aways.  We  are  talking  about 
protections  for  working  people  to  provide 
for  their  old  age.  and  for  nonworking  people 
to  gain  opportunity  to  do  so.  This  is  FDR's 
Legtw;y. 

And  what  would  FDR  do  today?  Ronald 
Reagan,  whose  mission  It  has  been  in  office 
to  dismantle  Roosevelt's  legacy,  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  had  FDR  lived  after 
World  War  11.  he  would  have  undertaken  to 
reduce  the  role  of  Government  in  the  econo- 
my. 

Could  that  be?  His  entire  career  was  dedi- 
cated toward  public  action.  Would  he  sud- 
denly reverse  this  course? 

Could  FDR  have  said  to  the  unemployed, 
go  look  in  the  help  wanted  ads  in  the  local 
newspaper? 

Could  FDR  have  told  those  unable  to  find 
work  to  "vote  with  their  feet"  and  move 
somewhere  else? 

Could  FDR  have  adopted  an  "economic 
recovery  program"  that  involved  tax  cuts 
for  the  wealthy  and  service  cuts  for  the 
poor? 

Could  FDR  have  separated  women's 
rights  from  human  rights  and  civil  rights? 
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Could  he  have  said  to  the  women  of  this 
country  "Government  has  the  right  to  con- 
trol over  your  body,  but  look  elsewhere  for 
economic  and  social  equity." 

More  intriguing,  perhaps.  Is  the  question 
If  he  had  ever  tried,  would  Eleanor  have  let 
him  get  away  with  it. 

Do  we.  as  Democrats,  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  truly  share  the  Republicans  lim- 
ited view  of  the  American  dream? 

Let  me  pose  Ronald  Reagan's  favorite 
question:  "Are  you  better  off  now  than  you 
were  a  year  ago?"  Perhaps  you  are  *  *  •  if 
are  an  oil  company.  A.T.  &  T.  or  IBM  *  •  • 
if  you  are  a  defense  contractor  or  Alexander 
Haig.  you  are  better  off  today  than  you 
were  a  year  ago. 

But.  if  you  are  one  of  the  rest  of  us.  you're 
not. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  dedicated  his  Govern- 
ment service  to  eliminate  the  plight  of  the 
ill-fed.  ill-housed,  and  ill-clad  Americans. 
Ronald  Reagan  seems  dedicated  to  increase 
their  numbers.  We,  as  Demorats.  as  respon- 
sible public  servants,  as  human  beings,  are 
obligated  to  remember  these  newly  forgot- 
ten Americans.  It  is  our  obligation  to  re- 
member the  legacy  of  FDR  and  to  improve 
the  lot  of  all  Americans,  not  Just  those  in 
the  50  percent  tax  bracket. 

Forty  years  ago,  Franklin  Roosevelt  said: 

"A  Nation  must  believe  in  three  things.  It 
must  believe  in  the  past.  It  must  believe  in 
the  future.  It  must,  above  all,  believe  in  the 
capacity  of  its  people  so  to  learn  from  the 
past  that  they  can  gain  in  Judgment  for  the 
creation  of  the  future." 

From  the  lessons  of  history  *  •  •  the  les- 
sons of  the  Roosevelt  successes,  and  the 
Reagan  failures,  we  can  leam.  And,  we  can 
build  a  program  *  •  •  a  platform  •  •  •  and  a 
party,  to  restore  the  E>emocrats  to  the 
White  House,  and  more  importantly,  to  re- 
store the  compassion  in  Government  which 
FDR  cherished.# 


CATHERINE  LEE 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  weekend,  February  12-14, 
1982.  the  first  statewide  Asian  Pacific 
Democratic  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

On  Friday  evening  a  reception  will 
be  held  honoring  a  truly  dedicated  in- 
dividual who  led  the  way  for  Asians 
and  for  women  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  within  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  in  California. 

Catherine  Lee  is  a  longtime  and  dear 
friend  who  has  earned  the  recognition 
which  the  Asian  Pacific  Democratic 
Conference  gives  her.  In  a  very  true 
sense,  Catherine  Lee  is  a  pioneer 
whose  example  has  inspired  other 
Asians  to  participate  in  political  life 
and  to  work  within  that  system  toward 
a  more  just  society. 

Shortly  after  my  first  election  to  the 
California  State  Legislature  in  1956  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  appoint  Catherine 
Lee  to  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee.    Catherine    Lee    was    the 
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first  Asian  woman  to  serve  on  that 
committee. 

Catherine  Lee  was  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  Chinese  American  Demo- 
cratic Club  which  was  formed  in  the 
mid-1950's  and  she  served  as  one  of  its 
first  officers.  The  Chinese  American 
Democratic  Club  continues  to  this  day 
and  actively  contributes  to  the  politi- 
cal life  of  San  Francisco. 

Catherine  Lee  and  her  husband.  Llm 
P.  Lee,  former  postmsister  of  San 
Francisco  have  together  served  the 
Chinese  American  community,  the 
Democratic  Party,  San  Francisco  and 
the  State  of  California. 

I  am  delighted  that  Catherine's  con- 
tribution will  be  recognized  by  the 
Asian  Pacific  Democratic  Conference 
and  I  wanted  to  share  this  brief 
glimpse  of  this  outstanding  woman 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House.* 


A  FAULTY  POLICY  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
F.  Kerman.  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  recently  said: 

I  find  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
prevails  today  in  the  large  portions  of  our 
governmental  .  .  .  establishments  so  ex- 
treme, so  subjective,  so  far  removed  from 
what  any  sot>er  scrutiny  of  external  reality 
would  reveal,  that  is  not  only  ineffective  but 
dangerous  as  a  guide  to  political  action. 

I  believe  Mr.  Kennan's  assessment  of 
the  administration's  perception  of  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  applied  equally  to 
its  perception  of  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

It  seems  that  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  admit,  or  perhaps  to  realize 
that  our  present  course  of  action  In  El 
Salvador  Is  not  working.  The  President 
was  willing  to  certify  that  conditions 
in  El  Salvador  have  improved.  I  find 
that  difficult  to  believe  when  eyewit- 
nesses reported  that  approximately 
700  peasants  were  killed  recently  In  a 
Salvadoran  village,  probably  by  the 
Salvadoran  mllittiry.  This  is  only  one 
indication  of  the  carnage  that  has 
been  taking  place  In  El  Salvador.  Esti- 
mates are  as  high  as  30,000  people 
killed  since  the  1979  coup.  As  many  as 
24,000  civilians  have  been  reported  vic- 
tims of  the  fighting.  The  bulk  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  ongoing  massa- 
cre has  been  placed  on  the  right  wing 
paramilitary  groups  and  the  regular 
Salvadoran  military. 

Why  then  has  the  President  certi- 
fied the  Salvadoran  junta  as  having 
made  considerable  progress  with 
human  and  political  rights?  My  judg- 
ment Is  that  the  President  feels  he  has 
little  alternative  to  his  present  course 
of  action.  I  believe  Mr.  Kennan  put  It 
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succinctly  when  he  described  the  lack 
of  scrutiny  our  Government  often 
shows  when  assessing  the  reality  of 
many  political  conflicts. 

The  military,  or  at  least  certain  fac- 
tions of  the  military,  has  lost  all  sense 
of  proportion  and  perspective  as  to  Its 
role  In  establishing  some  semblance  of 
democratic  order  In  El  Salvador.  In 
fact.  It  seems  that  the  military  wants 
to  undermine  any  hope  for  legitimate 
political  and  economic  reform.  The 
military  initiated  the  coup  In  1979, 
overthrowing  the  Romero  government 
and  usurping  the  oligarchy.  This  indi- 
cates to  me  that  not  all  Salvadoran 
military  leaders  are  evil  or  against 
reform.  But  the  continuous  bloodshed 
perpetrated  by  the  present  military 
leaders,  leads  me  to  believe  that  any 
reformers  in  the  Salvadoran  military 
have  left. 

Giving  more  military  aid  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran Government,  therefore,  is  not 
only  foolish,  but  inhuman.  The  more 
support  we  give  to  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces,  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  take  this  as  a  sign  of  approval  of 
their  present  course  of  action. 

Our  military  assistance  to  El  Salva- 
dor in  1982  is  more  than  two  times  the 
amount  for  1981.  The  $55  million  that 
the  President  recently  earmarked  for 
El  Salvador  is  more  than  twice  that 
spent  by  the  United  States  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  I  would  think  the  continu- 
ous pouring  of  good  money  after  bad 
would  send  a  message  to  the  adminis- 
tration about  Its  present  policy  in  that 
country.  There  is  an  alternative  to 
propping  up  the  present  Salvadoran 
junta,  and  elections,  as  Mr.  Reagan 
and  his  advisers  are  pushing  for  would 
certainly  play  a  part  In  this  alterna- 
tive. 

But  elections  cannot  take  place 
under  present  circumstances.  First  of 
all,  there  is  no  institutional  super- 
structure on  which  to  buUd  a  demo- 
cratic foundation.  The  junta,  were  it 
truly  representative,  could  provide 
such  a  foundation,  but  it  is  not.  The 
problem  Is  that  El  Salvador,  whether 
the  United  States  likes  it  or  not.  Is  po- 
lltlcaUy  divided.  The  FMLN  and  FDR 
represent  a  significant  portion  of  the 
populace;  they  must  be  heard.  If  they 
are  not,  the  fighting  wlD  continue. 

The  only  realistic  solution  for 
ending  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador, 
then,  Is  negotiations  between  all  con- 
cerned groups.  The  French-Mexican 
Initiative,  made  last  year,  outlined  pos- 
sible conditions  for  such  negotiations. 
One  of  the  criteria  was  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  military.  I  think  this  is  not 
only  reasonable,  but  necessary.  The 
armed  forces  in  El  Salvador,  as  they 
are  presently  structured,  have  no 
credibility.  They  are  intimidating,  and 
an  obstruction  to  constructive  negotia- 
tions. 

Further,  I  think  the  example  of  the 
British  in  Zimbabwe  can  be  used  to 
guide  us  in  setting  up  negotiations  for 
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El  Salvador.  The  United  States  must 
act  as  an  honest  broker,  not  as  a  mili- 
tary participant  In  helping  El  Salvador 
decide  its  future.  We  have  other 
strengths  we  can  offer  to  the  Salva- 
doran people  other  than  our  military 
strength. 

Robert  White,  the  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  El  Salvador,  when  talking 
about  the  Reagan  administration's 
policy  in  that  country,  said  that  if  you 
wildly  misanalyze  a  problem,  chances 
of  hitting  on  the  correct  solution  are 
greatly  diminished.  Ambassador  White 
is  correct  in  his  assessment.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  mlsanalyzing 
the  situation.  The  administration  talks 
about  a  domino  theory  in  Central 
America.  They  have  discussed  the  fall 
of  El  Salvador  as  if  It  is  the  linchpin 
for  American  stability.  It  is  not.  El  Sal- 
vador is  more  of  an  example  of  a 
people  coming  to  grips  with  an  explod- 
ing population,  diminished  natural  re- 
sources, a  failed  economy,  and  a  histo- 
ry of  political  repression. 

El  Salvador  is  the  worst  example  of 
the  sickness  that  prevails  In  Central 
America,  but  it  is  not  the  only  exam- 
ple. Guatemala  will  be  the  next  coun- 
try to  explode  Into  uncontrolled  civil 
violence.  Honduras  Is  also  weak,  and 
despite  the  recent  elections  held  in 
that  country,  its  future  remains 
blighted.  Costa  Rica  Is  also  struggling; 
Belize  fears  Guatemala;  Panama  is 
still  trying  to  find  its  way  after  the 
death  of  Omar  Torrijos;  and  Nicara- 
gua is  also  struggling  with  its  future. 
The  United  States  has  every  right  to 
be  concerned  about  the  future  of  El 
Salvador  and  Central  America,  but 
that  concern  must  be  based  on  a  real- 
istic assessment  of  the  problem. 

Because  the  administration  Is  unwill- 
ing to  make  a  realistic  assessment,  the 
consequences  for  El  Salvador  and  for 
this  country  could  be  severe.  The  mili- 
tary buildup  will  continue,  any  elec- 
tions held  will  have  little  meaning,  and 
the  United  States  may  become  more 
involved  in  the  Salvadoran  conflict.  If 
we  change  our  course  of  action,  this 
need  not  occur.* 


TRUTHS  ABOUT  NUCLEAR 
POWER 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  news  of  the  radiation  leak  at  the 
GInna  plant  In  New  York  first  hit  the 
wires,  the  immediate  reaction  was  "oh. 
no,  another  Tliree  Mile  Island."  It  was 
not.  of  course,  but  the  reaction  under- 
scores some  of  the  problems  nuclear 
power  has  been  having  since  that  ear- 
lier incident.  Lost  In  the  shuffle  has 
been  the  Irrefutable  fact  that  no  one 
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died  at  Three  Mile  Island,  and  that 
the  worst  harm  done,  according  to  sci- 
entists who  have  given  the  incident 
careful  study,  was  done  by  those  who 
cried  wolf,  thus  causing  tremendous 
psychological  trauma  to  the  residents 
of  the  area. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  car- 
ried another  insight  into  nuclear 
power.  In  its  editorial  on  the  subject, 
the  Post  reminds  us  that  31  coal 
miners  have  died  in  just  the  previous  6 
weeks,  and  that  in  an  average  year, 
one  coal  miner  dies  every  other  day. 
Yet  no  one  calls  for  a  shutdown  of  the 
Nation's  coal  industry. 

Nuclear  power  is  not  risk  free,  any 
more  than  coal  is,  but  there  is  persua- 
sive evidence  that  it  is  considerably 
less  risky  than  many  alternatives.  Cool 
heads  are  needed,  as  well  as  cool  reac- 
tors, if  the  Nation  is  to  meet  its  energy 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Post  edito- 
rial referred  to,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Truths  About  Nuclear  Power 

The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System— whose  acronym  is  appropriately 
pronounced  "whoops"— finally  canceled  two 
of  the  five  nuclear  power  plants  it  has  been 
building.  The  cancellation  of  the  two 
plants— further  along  than  any  previously 
canceled  nuclear  plants— triggered  a  wave  of 
reaction  on  Wall  Street,  including  the  down- 
grading of  bonds  held  by  many  of  WPPSS's 
members. 

A  WPPSS  director  warned  other  utilities 
considering  nuclear  construction  to  "take  a 
look  at  what  happened  here  first."  Similar 
sentiments  warning  of  nuclear  power's  im- 
minent demise  because  of  economic  and 
safety  problems  were  echoed  across  the 
country.  On  top  of  this  came  Monday's 
"emergency"  at  an  upstate  New  York  plant 
where  a  burst  pipe  caused  emissions  of  ra- 
dioactive steam  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
story  made  front-page  news. 

Both  events  say  a  lot  less  about  the  health 
of  the  nuclear  power  industry  than  they 
seem  to.  WPPSSs  problems  derived  largely 
from  a  combination  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  consortium,  with  no  prior  ex- 
perience in  nuclear  construction,  decided  to 
build  five  plants  at  once,  wildly  over  reach- 
ing itself.  This  initial  mistake— if  that  is  not 
too  weak  a  word- was  compounded  by  a 
seldom-matched  talent  for  mismanagement. 
The  group  did  not  have  to  worry  too  much 
about  cost  overruns  on  the  first  three  plants 
since  these  were  being  paid  for  by  the  feder- 
al government  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 

The  accident  at  the  Ginna  plant  also 
merits  less  attention  than  it  has  received. 
Radiation  was  released— but  in  negligible 
amounts.  The  plant's  neighbors  may  have 
received  a  dose  of  about  3  millirems.  That  is 
about  equal  to  nine  days'  exposure  to  the 
naturally  occurring  background  radiation 
that  bombards  each  of  us  every  day  of  our 
lives. 

There  are  serious  problems  with  nuclear 
power— problems  that  the  industry  has  been 
far  too  slow  in  correcting- but  there  is  also 
a  growing  tendency  to  exaggerate  them. 
Many  of  the  industry's  financial  problems 
are  the  result  of  excess  electrical  capacity 
and  high  interest  rates  and  are  as  typical  of 
coal-fueled  utilities  as  of  nuclear  ones. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Without  minimizing  nuclear  power's 
safety  defects,  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  last  six  weeks  31  coal  miners 
have  died.  In  an  average  year  150  die  and 
15,000  suffer  disabling  injury.  The  risks  of 
coal  mining  are  so  high  they  have  become 
commonplace— but  the  deaths  and  incapaci- 
tation from  accidents  and  black  lung  are 
nonetheless  tragic.  The  air  pollution  risks 
from  coal  coanbustion  are  more  uncertain, 
but  may  turn  out  to  be  even  greater.  They 
include  respiratory  illness,  cancer,  acid  rain 
and  global  warming  from  carbon  dioxide  ac- 
cumulation. Some,  or  all  of  these  may  one 
day  require  far  tighter  pollution  regulations 
than  today's,  or  even  global  limits  on  the 
amount  of  fossil  fuels  that  can  be  burned. 

In  short,  death  knells  for  nuclear  power 
are  unwarranted.  The  industry  is  an  impor- 
tant component  of  the  country's  electrical 
generating  capacity,  and  it  could  one  day 
prove  to  be  a  vital  one.  The  industry  spends 
far  too  much  of  its  time  and  energy  chasing 
a  silly  obsession  with  the  breeder  reactor 
that  might  be  useful  late  in  the  next  centu- 
ry, instead  of  focusing  on  long  overdue  solu- 
tions to  its  safety  and  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems. But  the  realities  are  important  too: 
one  American  coal  miner  dies  every  other 
working  day.» 


POLISH  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 


HON. 


MARIO  BIAGGI 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  I  introduced  H.R.  5384,  the 
Polish  Refugee  Assistance  Act,  which 
will  lift  the  current  numerical  limita- 
tion—now set  at  5,000  for  1982— on  ref- 
ugee admissions  to  the  United  States 
from  Poland.  An  identical  bill  wsis  in- 
troduced  in   the   Senate   by   Senator 

MOYNIHAN. 

My  bill  has  been  introduced  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Polish  Government's  im- 
position of  martial  law.  In  the  6  weeks 
since  the  Polish  Government  took  its 
drastic  actions,  more  than  1,000  Poles 
have  applied  for  refugee  status.  On  an 
annualized  basis,  this  could  mean  that 
between  6,000  and  8,500  Polish  citizens 
will  apply  directly  for  refugee  status- 
well  above  the  5,000  limitation. 

Furthermore,  General  Jaruzelski 
has  announced  plans  to  go  forward 
with  new  reforms  including  a  relax- 
ation of  Poland's  passport  laws.  There- 
fore, it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a 
new  exodus  of  people  from  Poland, 
some  of  whom  will  want  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  Currently,  there 
are  an  estimated  50,000  to  100,000 
Polish  refugees  in  Western  European 
countries,  such  as  Austria  and  Germa- 
ny, who  may  want  to  settle  in  Amer- 
ica. As  champions  of  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica, we  cannot  deny  access  to  any 
person  fleeing  the  kind  of  tyranny 
which  has  been  imposed  by  the  cur- 
rent government.  The  Polish  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  is  also  consistent  with 
past  U.S.  efforts  to  aid  refugees  flee- 
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ing  oppression.  Our  efforts  with 
Poland  must  be  as  strong  especially 
because  of  the  countless  contributions 
which  the  Polish-American  communi- 
ty has  made  to  our  Nation. 

The  brutal  crackdown  by  the  puppet 
Polish  Government  has  shocked  the 
world.  I  hope  that  the  legitimate  aspi- 
rations for  reform  in  Poland,  as  typi- 
fied by  the  activities  of  the  Solidarity 
Trade  Union,  may  some  day  be 
achieved.  Yet,  while  martial  law  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  United  States 
must  show  its  solidarity  with  those 
Polish  citizens  who  are  leaving  their 
nation  for  a  better  life. 

My  legislation  is  in  response  to  the 
crisis  situation  in  Poland  and  will  be 
effective  for  1982  only.  The  bill  is  not 
intended  to  permanently  lift  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  quotas  for  Polish  citi- 
zens. Again,  it  is  my  fervant  hope  that 
the  Polish  Government  lifts  martial 
law  and  that  the  situation  improves. 
However,  until  that  time,  I  believe 
that  the  U.S.  doors  should  be  open  to 
those  individuals  seeking  a  life  free 
from  tyranny  and  political  persecu- 
tion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation 
will  help  to  dispel  any  confusion  about 
our  current  policy  with  respect  to 
Polish  refugees.  I  contend  that  the 
State  Department,  while  exhibiting 
some  flexibility,  most  notably  by  stat- 
ing that  additional  Polish  refugees 
above  the  5,000  limit  could  be  accom- 
modated within  the  9,000  quota  for  all 
of  Eastern  Europe,  needs  to  do  more. 
My  bill  would  take  the  important  step 
of  removing  barriers  which  were  insti- 
tuted without  full  appreciation  for  the 
severity  of  the  current  Polish  crisis. 
Its  passage  will  send  a  more  appropri- 
ate signal  to  the  world  that  we  de- 
nounce, and  will  never  recognize  a  gov- 
ernment in  Poland  which  imposes 
martial  law;  and  that  we  will  support 
the  efforts  of  those  citizens  who  are 
fleeing  tyranny  and  oppression.  When 
it  comes  to  defending  the  rights  of 
people  to  be  free,  the  United  States 
can  be  second  to  none. 

Even  in  the  short  time  since  I  first 
introduced  this  legislation,  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse.  Major  civil  unrest  in  Gdansk 
caused  by  increases  of  between  200 
and  400  percent  in  the  price  of  basic 
foods  and  commodities  has  been  re- 
ported. This  type  of  drastic  change 
may  also  force  a  new  exodus  of  Polish 
citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  14  of  my 
colleagues  have  already  joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Polish  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act.  I  invite  additional  support 
from  my  colleagues.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  insert  two  arti- 
cles from  the  New  York  Times  which 
discuss  some  of  the  current  issues  re- 
lated to  Polish  refugees: 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  10.  1982] 
Austria  Finds  Polish  Inflow  a  Burden 
Vienna.  January  9.— Austria,  a  country  of 
7  million  people,  prides  itself  as  a  haven  for 
East  Europeans  fleeing  Communist  rule. 

In  1981.  34.457  East  Europeans— 29,059  of 
them  Poles— applied  for  political  asylum  in 
Austria.  That  was  three  and  a  half  times 
the  number  of  refugees  who  came  here  in 
1980. 

In  addition.  Gabrielle  Neugebauer.  the 
press  representative  of  the  Interior  Ministry 
said,  there  are  as  many  as  30.000  Poles  in 
Austria  on  tourist  visas. 

Refugees  cost  the  Government  $53  million 
in  1981.  $33  million  more  than  expected. 
The  money  provided  food  and  housing  for 
refugees  who  crowd  Austria's  five  transit 
camps. 

united  states  is  urged  to  take  refugees 

But  the  biggest  problem  for  Austrian  offi- 
cials appears  to  be  the  fear  that  refugees 
will  stay  here  permanently  because  they 
cannot  get  permission  to  emigrate  to  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  States  or  Canada.  This  at- 
titude was  reflected  in  Chancellor  Bruno 
Kreisky's  criticism  of  President  Reagan's 
pre-Christmas  offer  of  food  for  Polish  refu- 
gees in  Austria. 

"We  have  enough  flour,  sugar  and  rice." 
Mr.  Kreisky  said.  "The  Americans  should 
take  more  refugees  instead." 

Austria  has  asked  other  countries  to  in- 
crease immigration  quotas.  Last  year 
Canada  raised  its  quota  for  East  Europeans 
from  1.100  to  2,100.  The  United  States  dou- 
bled its  quotas  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
9.000. 

Australia  was  considering   increasing   its 
total  quota  by  1.000  to  accommodate  more 
Poles.  Austrian  officials  say.  But  Austrians 
say  those  efforts  are  not  enough. 
contrast  in  ways  of  life 

Before  martial  law  was  declared  in  Poland 
on  Dec.  13  and  the  borders  were  sealed,  as 
many  as  150  new  refugees  arrived  in  Austria 
every  day.  Austrian  authorities  had  to  rent 
rooms  in  more  than  600  inns  and  guest- 
houses to  accommodate  the  Poles. 

Innkeepers  receive  $11  a  day  per  refugee 
for  food.  The  Poles  themselves  get  $8  spend- 
ing money  every  two  weeks. 

But  animosity  toward  the  Poles  detracts 
from  Austria's  carefully  cultivated  image  as 
a  neutral  haven  presented  in  Government 
brochures. 

According  to  Karl  Radek.  the  director  of 
the  main  transit  center  at  Traiskirchen.  out- 
side Vienna,  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
stem  from  the  difference  between  the  refu- 
gees' old  life  in  the  East  and  their  new  life 
in  the  West. 

They  must  get  used  to  the  rules  of  the 
game  in  democracy. "  he  said,  adding  that 
neither  jobs  nor  housing  are  guaranteed  in 
the  West. 

"Bear  in  mind. "  he  went  on.  "that  they 
lived  20  or  30  years  in  an  authoritarian 
system.  They  come  somewhere  where  it  is 
free,  and  they  must  get  used  to  it." 

Describing  how  a  refugee's  mood  tends  to 
change  after  arrival.  Mr.  Radek  said:  "After 
an  initial  euphoria,  there  is  a  phase  of  re- 
flection. He  then  realizes  he  has  left  his  life 
behind,  that  his  life  is  interrupted." 

Mr.  Radek  said  y«}ung  people  tended  to 
find  it  relatively  simple  to  adjust.  But  for  di- 
vided families,  he  said,  it  is  not. 

Men  who  seemingly  have  no  future  may 
turn  to  drink.  Mr.  Radek  said.  But  when  the 
refugee  hears  that  he  can  leave,  the  camp 
director  added,  "then  he  sees  a  future  and 
all  the  problems  get  smaller." 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  24.  1982] 
U.S.  CooL  To  Giving  More  Poles  Visas— It 
Fears  Opening  Doors  Wide  to  Refugees 
May  Prolong  Martial  Law  Regime 

(By  David  Shribman) 

Washington.  January  23.— The  Reagan 
Administration  has  chosen  not  to  encourage 
the  50.000  Poles  who  have  flooded  Austrian 
refugee  centers  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  a  high  American  offi- 
cial. 

The  policy  adopted  toward  the  Poles  in 
Austria  has  angered  Polish-American 
groups  and  has  troubled  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, but.  the  Administration  official 
said,  it  is  part  of  a  quiet  effort  to  obtain  a 
loosening  of  the  martial  law  that  was  im- 
posed in  Poland  on  Dec.  13. 

"We  don't  want  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  situation  in  Poland  is  irretriev- 
able."  said  the  official,  who  spoke  on  condi- 
tion that  he  not  be  identified.  "It  is  not  nec- 
essary yet.  There  is  no  point  in  contributing 
one  way  or  another  to  the  impression  that 
the  situation  has  moved  to  a  point  where  it 
is  locked  in  ice." 

The  exodus  of  Poles  to  Vienna  ended  with 
the  military  crackdown,  but  it  left  Austria 
with  a  refugee  problem  that  cost  $80  million 
last  year  and  shows  few  signs  of  ameliorat- 
ing. 

poles  housed  in  motels  and  inns 

The  Poles  have  come  in  such  large  num- 
bers that  many  are  being  housed  in  Austri- 
an Army  barracks,  in  hotels,  motels  and 
inns. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  has  made  a  $2  million  grant  to 
Austria,  but  Gary  Perkins,  American  direc- 
tor of  the  refugee  office,  said.  "This  does 
not  even  begin  to  cover  the  costs."' 

Austria  is  less  concerned  at>out  the  cost  of 
the  refugees  than  about  their  final  destina- 
tion. 

"We  are  happy  for  every  dollar  we  get." 
said  an  Austrian  Embassy  official,  "but  our 
concern  is  that  these  people  move  on  to  the 
final  country  of  settlement." 

According  to  the  Austrian  Government. 
29.000  Poles  applied  for  political  asylum  in 
Austria  last  year.  An  additional  20.000  came 
to  Austria  but  have  not  applied  for  asylum. 

"We  would  like  to  see  those  who  wish  to 
go  on  to  third  countries  do  so  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." the  embassy  official  said.  "But  the 
question  is:  Which  countries  are  willing  to 
take  them,  and  how  many?" 

U.N.  APPROACHED  24  COUNTRIES 

The  United  Nations  refugee  office  ap- 
proached 24  countries  on  Dec.  30  to  appeal 
for  help  in  settling  the  Poles.  The  response 
has  been  modest  but.  according  to  Mr.  Per- 
kins. "It  is  generally  like  this  when  you 
start  to  resettle  people." 

"You  can  never  say  even  a  month  after 
you  have  started  that  you  have  enough 
offers."  he  added.  "You  simply  have  to  keep 
appealing  and  keep  working  on  the  situa- 
tion. We  are  certainly  hopeful." 

In  response  to  the  Polish  crisis,  the  United 
States  has  placed  a  celling  of  9.000  on  refu- 
gees from  all  of  Eastern  Europe  this  year, 
twice  as  many  as  for  1981. 

"That  definitely  is  a  very  significant 
step."  said  the  Austrian  official,  "but.  given 
the  number  of  Poles  in  Austria,  we  would  be 
happy  if  their  number  were  further  in- 
creased." 

American  officials  say  the  allotment  can 
be  increased  if  necessary,  but  the  United 
States  is  not  actively  seeking  refugees. 

"We  are  not  recruiting."  said  the  Adminis- 
tration official. 
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U.S.  POLICY  IS  TERMED     CONFUSED  " 

Representative  Toby  Moffett,  Democrat 
of  Connecticut,  who  visited  Austria  this 
month,  said  American  immigration  policy 
was  "in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion" and  the  United  States  has  ""virtually 
no  presence"  in  the  two  Polish  refugee 
camps. 

In  Austria,  he  said,  we  found  that  the 
long-held  view  of  the  United  States  as  a 
country  that  opens  its  arms  to  others  has 
virtually  disappeared.  " 

Administration  officials  contend  that  the 
American  effort  and  allotment  are  suffi- 
cient. 

"Nobody  is  beating  down  our  door. "  said 
Richard  D.  Vine,  director  of  the  State  E>e- 
partment's  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs. 

Jerome  Hoganson.  office  director  of  the 
program,  said  90  percent  of  the  Poles  who 
applied  were  being  granted  refugee  status. 
At  times  in  1981.  he  said,  the  rate  was  only 
50  percent. 

But  Polish-American  leaders  have  said 
that  the  United  States,  which  opened  its 
doors  to  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
from  Cuba,  has  been  slow  to  welcome  Poles. 

POLES  CALLED  "MORE  CONTAINABLE" 

"Poles  happen  to  be  "more  containable.'  " 
said  Leonard  F.  Walentynowicz.  a  former 
State  Department  official  and  a  director  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress.  "They  are 
not  jumping  on  boats  and  going  into  the 
ocean  and  risking  their  lives  like  the  Viet- 
namese. The  United  States  can  be  more  hos- 
pitable than  it  has  been  so  far." 

American  officials  say  that  such  a  policy 
would  jeopardize  hopes  of  a  return  to  the 
situation  before  the  military  crackdown  or. 
at  the  very  least,  a  swift  loosening  of  mar- 
tial law.  According  to  this  line  of  thinking, 
any  effort  to  encourage  large  numbers  of 
Poles  to  seek  asylum  in  the  United  States 
might  well  encourage  the  Polish  leaders  or 
their  Soviet  allies  to  tighten  martial  law. 

With  many  Poles  as  yet  undecided  wheth- 
er they  wish  to  seek  asylum,  the  Adminis- 
tration does  not  want  to  push  them  into 
acting  in  a  hasty  manner. 

"We  don't  want  to  force  any  Pole  in  Aus- 
tria or  elsewhere  to  make  a  judgment  pre- 
maturely." said  the  Administration  official. 
■'There  is  no  point  in  forcing  him  and  saying 
he  has  to  become  a  refugee  today.  This 
notion  of  giving  up  your  native  land  is  not 
easy.  "• 


RECENT  ANTI-SEMITISM  IN 
POLAND 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  result 
of  the  current  political  and  economic 
crisis  in  Poland  is  a  disturbing  revival 
of  anti-Semitic  demagogy.  The  recent 
anti-Semitic  campaign  being  carried 
out  through  the  news  media  charges 
the  tiny  minority  of  Jews  in  Poland 
with  causing  many  of  that  country's 
problems. 

On  December  15,  just  days  after  the 
imposition  of  martial  law.  Professor 
Kosseck,  a  Polish  political  scientist,  vi- 
ciously    denounced     Poland's     Jews 
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during  a  television  and  radio  interview 
In  Warsaw.  Since  then,  the  Jews  in 
Poland  have  been  subject  to  a  wide 
array  of  anti-Semitic  propaganda 
aimed  at  diverting  attention  from  that 
nation's  struggle  for  democracy. 

In  an  effort  to  discredit  the  Solidari- 
ty movement,  a  Communist  newspa- 
per, the  Voice  of  Szczecin,  published  a 
statement  in  its  Christmas  issue  accus- 
ing Jews  of  causing  problems  in 
Poland  since  1947,  and  claiming  that 
their  objective  now  is  to  destabilize 
the  nation  in  order  to  seize  power.  In 
addition,  leaflets  distributed  through- 
out the  country  charged  that  Jews  are 
not  forced  to  wait  in  the  daily  food 
ration  lines,  and  are  hoarding  food  to 
sell  on  the  black  market.  In  fact,  Jews 
are  the  first  to  be  turned  away  from 
these  seemingly  endless  lines.  Other 
anti-Semitic  propaganda  wrongly  as- 
serts that  the  Jews  control  80  percent 
of  the  nation's  industry  and  that  they 
are  merely  manipulating  the  progress 
of  the  Solidarity  movement. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  dissemi- 
nation of  anti-Semitic  propagada  is 
not  only  sanctioned  but  encouraged  by 
the  Government.  Although  Polish 
leader  General  Jarulzelski  asserts  that 
the  Government  would  never  tolerate 
a  deliberate  abuse  of  anti-Semitic  tra- 
dition, his  claim  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Government's  lack  of  restriction 
on  the  content  and  widespread  circula- 
tion of  anti-Semitic  literature.  Grun- 
wald,  an  anti-Semitic  organization 
which  came  into  existence  last  year  as 
an  ultranationalist  response  to  Soli- 
darity, is  largely  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  the  denunciatory  leaf- 
lets. Since  martial  law  went  into  effect 
on  December  13,  the  Grunwald  pam- 
phlets have  been  published  under 
strict  Government  censorship,  indicat- 
ing the  Government's  complicity  in 
their  dispersion. 

Despite  £u;cusations  and  attempts  to 
saddle  the  Jewish  population  with  re- 
sponsibility for  Poland's  problems,  the 
perpetrators  have  received  little  sup- 
port for  their  campaign  among  the 
Poles  themselves.  The  anti-Semitic 
leaflets  are  torn  down  almost  immedi- 
ately after  they  are  posted.  In  addi- 
tion, reporters  who  have  recently  re- 
turned from  Poland  affirm  that  the 
Polish  people  are  not  fooled  by  the  al- 
legations that  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment is  controlled  by  manipulative 
Jews. 

The  contention  that  the  Jews  are 
undermining  the  Nation  and  plotting  a 
seizure  of  power  is  ludicrous.  The 
Jewish  population  has  been  severely 
decimated.  Prior  to  World  War  II 
there  were  some  3  million  Polish  Jews. 
All  but  about  30,000  were  liquidated 
during  the  Holocaust,  and  in  the  1968 
purges  large  numbers  of  Jews  were 
forced  to  emigrate  reducing  their 
nimibers  to  an  estimated  5,000  to 
8,000.  Since  most  of  the  remaining 
Jews  are  either  old  or  infirm   it  is 
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highly  unlikely  that  they  would  have 
the  ability  to  seize  power  in  Poland 
even  if  this  were  their  intention. 

In  a  country  where  Jews  have  tradi- 
tionally suffered  harsh  persecution,  it 
is  appalling  to  find  that  they  are  once 
again  being  used  as  scapegoats.  Jewish 
groups  in  the  United  States  have 
called  on  the  Polish  Government  to 
issue  an  unequivocal  statement  decry- 
ing the  propagandistic  use  of  anti- 
Semitism,  a  measure  that  was  previ- 
ously taken  by  Solidarity  leader  Lech 
Walesa  in  early  December.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  the  Poles,  as  well  as  to  the 
international  community,  that  the 
Jews  are  not  responsible  for  the  Polish 
crisis.  Clearly  the  Polish  Government 
cannot  hope  to  divert  the  massive  dis- 
content and  the  democratic  struggle 
among  the  Polish  people  through  this 
abhorrent  tactic* 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  BOMB 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
host  of  problems  our  world  faces,  none 
is  more  serious  than  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  Today,  the  United  States. 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  other  nuclear  weap- 
ons states  possess  50,000  nuclear  war- 
heads equal  to  the  force  of  more  than 
1  million  Hiroshima-sized  bombs. 
While  the  superpowers  continue  to 
amass  huge  stockpiles,  countries  such 
as  Iraq.  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa 
quietly  proceed  with  bomb  fabrication 
projects.  To  date,  at  least  30  countries 
have  the  technical  capability  to  build 
nuclear  weapons  if  they  wish. 

An  article  by  Jonathan  Schell,  titled 
"Reflections:  The  Fate  of  the  Earth," 
in  the  February  1,  1982,  issue  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  shares  my  sense 
of  urgency  that  we  must  now  come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  we  are  coming 
ever  so  closer  to  the  brink  of  nuclear 
annihilation.  Mr.  Schell  writes: 

We  have  thus  far  failed  to  fashion,  or  to 
discover  within  ourselves,  an  emotional  or 
intellectual  response  to  (nuclear  arms).  This 
peculiar  failure  of  response,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  an  immediate,  unremitting 
threat  to  their  existence  and  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  they  live  in  but  do  noth- 
ing about  it— a  failure  in  which  both  self-in- 
terest and  fellow-feeling  seem  to  have  died— 
has  itself  been  such  a  striking  phenomenon 
that  it  has  to  be  regarded  as  an  extremely 
important  part  of  the  nuclear  predicament 
as  this  has  existed  so  far. 

In  other  words,  we  have  learned  to 
live  with  the  bomb  but  not  with  the 
fact  that  the  day  may  be  fast  ap- 
proaching that  the  bomb  will  explode. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Schell's  thoughtful 
piece: 


[Prom  the  New  Yorker.  Feb.  1.  19821 

Reflections:  The  Fate  of  the  Earth 

(By  Jonathan  Schell) 

Since  July  16.  1945.  when  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  detonated,  at  the  Trinity  test  site, 
near  Alamogordo.  New  Mexico,  mankind 
has  lived  with  nuclear  weapons  in  its  midst. 
Each  year,  the  number  of  bombs  has  grown, 
until  now  there  are  some  fifty  thousand 
warheads  in  the  world,  possessing  the  explo- 
sive yield  of  roughly  twenty  billion  tons  of 
TNT,  or  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
times  the  yield  of  the  bomb  that  was 
dropped  by  the  United  States  on  the  city  of 
Hiroshima,  in  Japan,  less  than  a  month 
after  the  Trinity  explosion.  These  bombs 
were  built  as  "weapons"  for  "war,"  but  their 
significance  greatly  transcends  war  and  all 
its  causes  and  outcomes.  They  grew  out  of 
history,  yet  they  threaten  to  end  history. 
They  were  made  by  men.  yet  they  threaten 
to  annihilate  man.  They  are  a  pit  into  which 
the  whole  world  can  fall— a  nemesis  of  all 
human  intentions,  actions,  and  hopes.  Only 
life  itself,  which  they  threaten  to  swallow 
up,  can  give  the  measure  of  their  signifi- 
cance. Yet  in  spite  of  the  immeasurable  im- 
portance of  nuclear  weapons,  the  world  has 
declined,  on  the  whole,  to  thinli  about  them 
very  much.  We  have  thus  far  failed  to  fash- 
ion, or  to  discover  within  ourselves,  an  emo- 
tional or  intellectual  or  political  response  to 
them.  This  peculiar  failure  of  response,  in 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  of  an  immediate, 
unremitting  threat  to  their  existence  and  to 
the  existence  of  the  world  they  live  in  but 
do  nothing  about  it— a  failure  in  which  both 
self-interest  and  fellow-feeling  seem  to  have 
died— has  itself  been  such  a  striking  phe- 
nomenon that  it  has  to  be  regarded  as  an 
extremely  important  part  of  the  nuclear 
predicament  as  this  has  existed  so  far.  Only 
very  recently  have  there  been  signs,  in 
Europe  and  in  the  tJnited  States,  that 
public  opinion  hac  been  stirring  awake,  and 
that  ordinary  people  may  be  beginning  to 
ask  themselves  how  they  should  respond  to 
the  nuclear  peril. 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  offer  some 
thoughts  on  the  origin  and  the  significance 
of  this  predicament,  on  why  we  have  so  long 
resisted  attempts  to  think  about  it  (we  even 
call  a  nuclear  holocaust  "unthinkable")  or 
deal  with  it.  and  on  the  shape  and  magni- 
tude of  the  choice  that  it  forces  upon  us. 
But  first  I  wish  to  describe  the  conse- 
quences for  the  world,  insofar  as  these  can 
be  known,  of  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust 
at  the  current  level  of  global  armament.  We 
have  lived  in  the  shadow  of  nuclear  arms  for 
more  than  thirty-six  years,  so  it  does  not 
seem  too  soon  for  us  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  them  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  such 
matters  as  the  "thermal  pulse,"  the  "blast 
wave."  and  the  "three  stages  of  radiation 
sickness."  A  description  of  a  full-scale  holo- 
caust seems  to  be  made  necessary  by  the 
simple  but  basic  rule  that  in  order  to  discuss 
something  one  should  first  know  what  it  is. 
A  considerable  number  of  exceJent  studies 
concentrating  on  various  aspects  of  the 
damage  that  can  be  done  by  nuclear  arms 
do  exist,  many  of  them  written  only  in  the 
last  few  years.  These  include  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  Effects  of  Nuclear  War."  which 
was  published  in  1979  by  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
which  deals  chiefly  with  the  consequences 
of  a  holocaust  lor  the  societies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
latest  (1977)  edition  of  the  indispensable, 
classic   textbook   "The  Effects  of   Nuclear 
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Weapons."  which  is  edited  by  Samuel  Glas- 
stone  and  Philip  J.  Dolan  (hereafter  I  shall 
refer  to  it  as  "Glasstone")  and  was  pub- 
lished jointly  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  and  which  makes  use  of  the 
government's  findings  from  the  bombing  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasalci  and  from  the 
American  nuclear-test  program  to  describe 
the  characteristics  and  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  explosions  of  all  kinds;  "Hir- 
oshima and  Nagasaki,"  a  comprehensive 
study,  carried  out  by  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Japanese  scientists  and  published 
here  in  1981,  of  the  cor^equences  of  the 
bombing  of  those  two  cities;  "Long-Term 
Worldwide  Effects  of  Multiple  Nuclear- 
Weapons  Detonations,"  a  report  of  the 
global  ecological  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  which  was  published  in  1975  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (hereaf- 
ter referred  to  as  the  N.A.S.  report);  a 
report  of  research  conducted  in  1974  and 
1975  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's Climatic  Impact  Assessment  I*rogram 
on  the  consequences  of  manmade  perturb- 
ances— including  the  explosion  of  nuclear 
weapons— of  the  earth's  atmosphere;  and 
"Survival  of  Pood  Crops  and  Livestock  in 
the  Event  of  Nuclear  War,"  proceedings  of  a 
1970  symposium  held  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  on  Long  Island,  and 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  which  the  ef- 
fects of  radiation  from  fallout  on  both  do- 
mesticated and  natural  ecosystems  were  dis- 
cussed. Drawing  on  these  and  other  printed 
sources,  and  also  on  interviews  that  I  con- 
ducted recently  with  a  number  of  scientists. 
I  have  attempted  to  piece  together  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  consequences  of  a 
full-scale  holocaust.  Such  an  account,  which 
in  its  nature  must  be  Iwth  technical  and 
gruesome,  cannot  be  other  than  hateful  to 
dwell  on,  yet  it  may  be  only  by  descending 
into  this  hell  in  imagination  now  that  we 
can  hope  to  escape  descending  into  it  in  re- 
ality at  some  later  time.  The  knowledge  we 
thus  gain  cannot  in  itself  protect  us  from 
nuclear  annihilation,  but  without  it  we 
cannot  begin  to  take  the  measure  that  can 
actually  protect  us— or,  for  that  matter, 
even  begin  to  think  in  an  appropriate  way 
about  our  plight. 

The  widespread  belief  that  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust would  In  some  sense  bring  about  the 
end  of  the  world  has  been  reflected  in  the 
pronouncements  of  both  American  and 
Soviet  leaders  in  the  years  since  the  inven- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  For  example.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Eisenhower  wrote  in  a  letter  in 
1956  that  one  day  both  sides  would  have  to 
"meet  at  the  conference  table  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  era  of  armaments  ha£ 
ended,  and  the  human  race  must  conform 
its  actions  to  this  truth  or  die. "  More  re- 
cently—at a  press  conference  in  1974— Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  said  that 
"'the  accumulation  of  nuclear  arms  has  to  be 
constrained  if  mankind  is  not  to  destroy 
itself."  And  President  Jimmy  Carter  said  in 
his  farewell  address  a  year  ago  that  after  a 
nuclear  holocaust  "the  survivors,  if  any. 
would  live  in  despair  amid  the  poisoned 
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ruins  of  a  civilization  that  had  committed 
suicide."  Soviet  leaders  have  been  no  less 
categorical  in  their  remarlcs.  In  late  1981. 
for  example,  the  Soviet  government  printed 
a  booklet  in  which  it  stated.  "The  Soviet 
Union  holds  that  nuclear  war  would  be  a 
universal  disaster,  and  that  it  woul(i  most 
probably  mean  the  end  of  civilization.  It 
may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  mankind." 
In  these  and  other  statements,  examples  of 
which  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Soviet  and  American  leaders  have  acknowl- 
edged the  supreme  importance  of  the  nucle- 
ar peril.  However,  they  have  not  been  pre- 
cise about  what  level  of  catastrophe  they 
were  speaking  of,  and  a  variety  of  different 
outcomes,  including  the  annihilation  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  the  destruction  of 
"human  civilization,'"  the  extinction  of  man- 
kind, and  the  extinction  of  life  on  earth, 
have  l>een  mentioned,  in  loose  rhetorical 
fashion,  more  or  less  interchangeably.  No 
doubt,  the  leaders  have  been  vague  in  part 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  making  reliable 
predictions  about  an  event  that  has  no  prec- 
edent. Yet  it  seems  important  to  arrive,  on 
the  basis  of  available  information,  at  some 
judgment  concerning  the  likelihood  of  these 
outcomes,  for  they  are  not  the  same.  Nor. 
presumably,  would  the  appropriate  political 
response  to  all  of  them  be  the  same.  The  an- 
nihilation of  the  t>elligerent  nations  would 
be  a  catastrophe  beyond  anything  in  histo- 
ry, but  it  would  not  be  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  destruction  of  human  civilization,  even 
without  the  biological  destruction  of  the 
human  species,  may  {>erhaps  rightly  be 
called  the  end  of  the  world,  since  it  would 
be  the  end  of  that  sum  of  cultural  achieve- 
ments and  human  relationships  which  con- 
stitutes what  many  people  mean  when  they 
speak  of  "the  world."  The  biological  de- 
struction of  mankind  would,  of  course,  t>e 
the  end  of  the  world  in  a  stricter  sense.  As 
for  the  destruction  of  all  life  on  the  planet, 
it  would  be  not  merely  a  human  but  a  plane- 
tary end— the  death  of  the  earth.  And  al- 
though the  annihilation  of  other  forms  of 
life  could  hardly  be  of  concern  to  human 
beings  once  they  themselves  had  been  anni- 
hilated, this  more  comprehensive,  planetary 
termination  is  nevertheless  full  of  sorrowful 
meaning  for  us  as  we  reflect  on  the  possibili- 
ty now,  while  we  still  exist.  We  not  only  live 
on  the  earth  but  also  are  of  the  earth,  and 
the  thought  of  its  death,  or  even  of  its  muti- 
lation, touches  a  deep  chord  in  our  nature. 
Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  a  number  of 
observers  have,  especially  in  recent  years, 
denied  that  a  holocaust  would  obliterate 
even  the  societies  directly  attacked.  If  this 
were  so,  then  nuclear  weapons,  while  re- 
maining fearsome,  would  be  qualitatively  no 
different  from  other  weapons  of  war,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  nuclear  predicament 
would  melt  away.  (In  the  discussions  of 
some  analysts,  nuclear  attacks  are  made  to 
sound  almost  beneficial.  For  example,  one 
official  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  wrote 
a  few  years  back  that  although  It  might  be 
"verging  on  the  macabre"  to  say  so,  "a  nu- 
clear war  could  alleviate  some  of  the  factors 
leading  to  today's  ecological  disturbances 
that  are  due  to  current  high-population  con- 
centrations  and   heavy   Industrial   produc- 
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tion."  According  to  a  different,  less  sanguine 
view  of  things,  this  observation  and  other 
cheerful  asides  of  the  kind  which  crop  up 
from  time  to  time  in  the  literature  go  well 
over  the  verge  of  the  macabre.) 

Anyone  who  inquires  into  the  effects  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  is  bound  to  be  assailed  by 
powerful  and  conflicting  emotions.  Preemi- 
nent among  these,  almost  certainly,  will  be 
an  overwhelming  revulsion  at  the  tremen- 
dous scene  of  devastation,  suffering,  and 
death  which  is  opened  to  view.  And  accom- 
panying the  revulsion  there  may  be  a  sense 
of  helplessness  and  defeat,  brought  atx>ut 
by  an  awareness  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
human  soul  to  take  in  so  much  horror.  A 
nuclear  holocaust,  widely  regarded  as  "un- 
thinkable" but  never  as  undoable.  appears 
to  confront  us  with  an  action  that  we  can 
perform  but  cannot  quite  conceive.  Follow- 
ing upon  these  first  responses,  there  may 
come  a  recoil,  and  a  decision,  whether  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  not  to  think  any 
longer  about  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. (Since  a  holocaust  is  a  wholly  pro- 
spective rather  than  a  present  calamity,  the 
act  of  thinking  about  it  is  voluntary,  and 
the  choice  of  not  thinking  about  it  is  always 
available. )  When  one  tries  to  face  the  nucle- 
ar predicament,  one  feels  sick,  whereas 
when  one  pushes  it  out  of  mind,  as  appar- 
ently one  must  do  most  of  the  time  in  order 
to  carry  on  with  life,  one  feels  well  again. 
But  this  feeling  of  well-being  is  based  on  a 
denial  of  the  most  important  reality  of  our 
time,  and  therefore  is  itself  a  kind  of  sick- 
ness. A  society  that  systematically  shuts  its 
eyes  to  an  urgent  peril  to  its  physical  surviv- 
al and  fails  to  take  any  steps  to  save  itself 
cannot  be  called  psychologically  well.  In 
effect,  whether  we  think  about  nuclear 
weapons  or  avoid  thinking  about  them, 
their  presence  among  us  makes  us  sick,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  of  a  purely  mental 
or  emotional  nature  that  we  can  do  about  It. 

A  part  of  our  quandary  may  lie  In  the  fact 
that  even  a  denial  of  the  reality  stems  from 
what  is.  in  a  sense,  a  refusal  to  accept  nucle- 
ar annihilation;  that  is.  a  refusal  to  accept 
even  in  imagination  what  Dr.  Robert  Jay 
Llfton.  the  author  of  pioneering  studies  of 
the  psychology  of  the  nuclear  predicament, 
has  appropriately  called  an  '"immersion  in 
death."  As  such,  the  denial  may  have  Inter- 
mixed in  it  something  that  is  valuable  and 
worthy  of  respect.  Like  active  revulsion  and 
protest  against  nuclear  weapons,  a  denial  of 
their  reality  may  spring— in  part,  at  least— 
from  a  love  of  life,  and  since  a  love  of  life 
may  ultimately  be  all  that  we  have  to  pit 
against  our  doom,  we  cannot  afford 
thoughtlessly  to  tear  aside  any  of  its  mani- 
festations. Because  denial  Is  a  form  of  self- 
protection.  If  only  against  anguishing 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  because  it  con- 
tains something  useful,  and  perhaps  even,  in 
Its  way.  necessary  to  life,  anyone  who  In- 
vites people  to  draw  aside  the  veil  and  look 
at  the  peril  face  to  face  is  at  risk  of  trespass- 
ing on  Inhibitions  that  are  a  part  of  our  hu- 
manity. I  hope  in  this  article  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  possible  respect  for  all 
forms  of  refusal  to  accept  the  unnatural  and 
horrifying  prospect  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— J/o/irfay,  February  S,  1982 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  8,  1982. 
I    hereby   designate   the    Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempwre  on 
this  day. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  as  in  days  past  You  raised 
up  prophets  to  lead  Your  people  in  the 
way  of  righteousness,  so  enable  leaders 
in  our  time  to  speak  Your  truth  to  our 
generation.  As  Your  spokesmen 
warned  against  the  sham  and  pretense 
and  evil  of  another  time,  may  we  heed 
the  calls  for  justice  directed  to  us  and 
act  with  compassion,  reaching  out  to 
those  least  among  us.  Raise  up  leaders 
willing  to  speak  for  a  better  society 
even  as  we  try  do  our  part  toward  in- 
fluencing our  world  with  Your  love, 
without  which  our  lives  cannot  find 
satisfaction  and  the  world  can  know 
no  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


RELIEF  FOR  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  are  going  to  be  taking  up  a  bill 
that  will  give  the  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation  $5  billion  to  cover  their 
losses  in  the  last  2  years.  Included  in 
the  losses  is  $l'/2  billion  of  uncollected 
interest  in  1981  on  loans  made  by  the 
Corporation  and  $1.1  billion  of  uncol- 
lected interest  on  loans  in  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  these  two  amounts  of  un- 
collected interest  losses  more  than 
double  the  total  losses  since  1966  on 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
which  we  seem  so  busy  trying  to  de- 
stroy. It  is  hard  to  understand  how  we 
can  simply  say  that  the  agriculture 
community,  when  they  make  a  loan, 
does  not  even  have  to  pay  the  interest, 
much  less  the  principal,  and  yet  stu- 
dents will  not  be  given  their  loans 
unless  the  whole  program  is  changed 
drastically  to  eliminate  many  students 
from  it  immediately. 


TOTALITARIAN  MAJORITY  IN 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  array 
of  dictatorships— from  Libya  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  from  Syria  to  Cuba; 
from  Poland  to  Afghanistan— have 
joined  in  an  arrogant  attempt  to  sus- 
pend or  to  remove  from  the  United 
Nations  one  of  its  few  free  and  demo- 
cratic members.  Since  the  U.N.  has  al- 
ready become— to  an  appalling 
extent— an  unholy  alliance  between 
Soviet  imperialists.  Arab  radicals  and 
Third  World  opportunists,  the  time  is 
long  overdue  to  send  a  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous message  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  glass  edifice  on  the  East  River: 
The  American  people  will  no  longer  be 
willing  to  underwrite,  to  the  tune  of 
over  a  billion  dollars  annually,  the  ir- 
responsible antics  of  a  spectrum  of  dic- 
tatorships from  Yemen  to  Uganda. 

Today,  with  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  I  am  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  which  is  aimed  at 
stopping  the  flow  of  U.S.  taxpayer 
funds  to  the  U.N.  in  the  event  the  to- 
talitarian majority  of  that  body  suc- 
ceeds in  curtailing  full  participation  in 
all  its  activities  by  any  one  of  its  free 
and  democratic  members.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
financing  the  antics  of  the  Libyas  and 
Cubas  of  this  planet. 


VIRGINIA  JOHNSON  RETIRES 
FROM  ARMY  CONGRESSIONAL 
LIAISON 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  fof  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Virginia 
Johnson  who  will  next  week  retire 
from  Federal  service  after  more  than 
31  years  with  Army  Congressional  Li- 
aison. By  her  knowledge,  enthusiasm, 
and  quiet  inspiration  she  has  set  the 
example  for  others  to  emulate.  Ker  in- 
fluence has  permeated  the  Armed 
Forces  Liaison  Office.  Her  empathy 
and  sincere  concerns  solved  many  per- 
sonnel problems  quietly  and  effective- 
ly. She  has  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  of  outstanding  li- 
aison between  the  Army  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mrs.  Johnson  established  and  main- 
tained an  excellent  rapport  between 
herself  and  all  congressional  offices, 
thus  permitting  her  to  determine  what 
the  problems  were  and  what  informa- 
tion was  desired.  She  consistently  used 
her  initiative  and  basic  knowledge  of 
pertinent  material  and  familiarity 
with  Army  policies  to  give  immediate 
assistance  to  the  high  volume  of  in- 
quiries and  requests  received  by  the 
Army.  In  this  sensitive  and  important 
position,  Mrs.  Johnson  always  por- 
trayed the  image  of  the  Army  in  an 
outstanding  manner. 

When  requests  required  immediate 
and  extensive  research,  she  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  be  responsive  to  the 
problems  at  hajid.  She  brought  the 
full  scope  of  her  ability  and  resource- 
fulness to  bear  upon  each  detail,  thus 
permitting  her  to  give  prompt  and  ac- 
curate replies  to  the  myriad  of  inquir- 
ies received  from  the  Congress.  Her 
personal  contacts  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  were  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  Army  in  effecting  the 
necessary  coordination  and  quick 
action  on  complicated  matters. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  always  been  con- 
scious of  the  responsibility  inherent  in 
obtaining  factual  and  timely  replies  to 
Members  of  Congress.  She  displayed 
the  ability  to  deal  with  and  discuss  the 
intricacies  of  cases  with  all  ranks  of 
military  and  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  constituents.  She  was 
ever  alert  to  the  categories  of  informa- 
tion that  required  coordination  with 
Government  agencies  to  preclude  later 
embarrassment.  She  consistently  dem- 
onstrated discretion  and  sound  judg- 
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ment  in  these  very  sensitive  areas.  Her 
effectiveness  has  earned  her  the  re- 
spect of  all  agencies  with  whom  she 
dealt. 

Her  contribution  to  the  Army  and 
service  to  the  Nation  has  set  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  loyalty,  and  dedica- 
tion to  all  men  and  women  who  will 
follow  in  her  profession. 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Johnson  for  the 
many  contributions  she  has  made  to 
the  Congress  and  I  wish  her  all  the 
best  in  the  years  ahead. 


TAX  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  JIM 
CROW  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
examined  the  administration's  creative 
legal  research  supporting  tax  exemp- 
tions for  Jim  Crow  schools  and  found 
that  research  to  be  fictitious,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  administration  to 
accept  the  graceful  manner  of  correct- 
ing its  faux  pas  and  allow  the  Supreme 
Court  to  proceed  with  the  Bob  Jones 
case. 

Tobacco  subsidies  are  one  thing.  But 
tax  exemptions  for  un-American  ac- 
tivities are  going  too  far.  With  this  ad- 
ministration, blunders  never  cease. 


EDWARD  J.  DeBARTOLO  JR.. 
DAY 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Friday,  February  12,  the  city 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  proclaim 
"Edward  J.  DeBartolo,  Jr.,  Day"  in 
tribute  to  the  owner  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  world  champion  San 
Francisco  49'ers. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
league, Lyu:  Williams  of  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  in  offering  this  tribute  to 
our  good  friend,  Eddie. 

The  49'ers  became  the  Superbowl 
champions  by  defeating  the  Cincinnati 
Bengals  26  to  21  in  Superbowl  XVI. 
Under  Coach  Bill  Walsh,  they  were 
the  most  winning  team  in  the  NFL  for 
the  1981  season  with  13  victories.  It 
was  the  first  49'er  team  ever  to  win 
the  NFC  title.  Their  quarterback,  Joe 
Montana,  was  MVP  of  the  Superbowl, 
and  Coach  Bill  Walsh  was  voted  coach 
of  the  year  by  everyone,  including  the 
Washinton  Touchdown  Club.  Fred 
Dean  was  named  UPI's  NFC  defense 
player  of  the  year. 

In  honor  of  Edward  J.  DeBartolo, 
Jr.,  Day  and  in  tribute  to  our  friend, 
Eddie,  we  would  like  to  resubmit  our 
tribute  of  November  22,  1981,  to  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  January 
24  Superbowl  XVI  victory  only  serves 


to  underscore  how  prophetic  our  earli- 
er words  were. 

The  tribute  to  Edward  J.  DeBartolo. 
Jr,  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  San  Francisco's 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Lyle 
Williams  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  offering 
this  tribute  to  our  friend,  Edward  DeBar- 
tolo. Jr.,  who  among  other  things  is  owner 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco 49'ers. 

At  the  invitation  of  my  old  buddy.  Ken 
Flower,  I  was  going  to  spend  the  evening 
with  a  person  described  by  the  San  Francis- 
co media  as  "a  rich  young  kid  from  Youngs- 
town. Ohio."  I  was  stunned  to  find  instead 
of  the  rich  out-of-towner  with  a  silver 
spoon,  a  warm  outgoing  person  who  could 
have  hung  out  with  me,  George  Moscone 
and  the  rest  of  the  gang  at  Polk  Gulch  and 
North  Beach. 

When  I  met  Eddie  he  was  in  town  for  the 
49'ers-Redskin  game  with  his  close  friend, 
Carmen  Policy.  They  were  watching  "Boom 
Boom  "  Mancini  fight  Alex  Arguello  on  tele- 
vision. Afterward  we  talked  and  I  was 
amazed  that  he  could  keep  up  with  the 
chatter  of  an  old  North  Beach  "Lean  and 
Tender"— bartender— with  the  same  ease 
that  allows  him  to  deal  in  the  world  of  cor- 
porate board  rooms. 

I  knew  we  were  kindred  souls  when 
Eddie's  only  criteria  for  a  restaurant  was 
that  they  serve  good  baccala  and  require  no 
neckties.  By  the  end  of  the  evening  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  known  him  all  my  life. 

When  Eddie  first  took  over  the  49ers  he 
was  the  victim  of  bum  raps  in  the  media,  "a 
rich  kid  with  a  new  toy,"  "he  ain't  even 
from  the  Bay  Area,"  and  "an  outsider. " 

Although  his  family  home  is  in  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  I  know  Eddie  DeBartolo  loves 
our  city  and  the  people. 

When  he  became  owner  of  the  49'ers,  he 
made  only  one  promise  that  within  5  years 
they  would  be  competitive  in  the  league. 
This  promise  has  been  more  than  kept  and. 
along  with  coach  Bill  Walsh,  he  has  given 
us  exciting,  gutsy  team  play  every  week. 

He  has  provided  49'ers  fans  with  the 
finest  team  in  the  history  of  the  franchise. 

To  see  Eddie  in  the  locker  room  hugging, 
slapping  hands,  joking  with  the  players, 
stopping  to  say  a  kind  word  to  each  team 
member  shows  he  recognizes  his  players  as 
people  rather  than  beef  on  the  hoof.  To 
have  seen  the  tears  of  joy  after  the  Pitts- 
burgh game  as  he  hugged  his  dad  and 
family  then  thanked  each  player  was  proof 
of  his  emotional  and  personal  feelings  about 
our  49'ers.  The  team  is  not  a  toy  but  part  of 
his  very  being;  far  from  being  a  spoiled  kid 
with  a  new  toy.  Eddie  DeBartolo  Is  a  beauti- 
ful human  being  who  possess  the  unique 
combination  of  his  father's  business  acumen 
and  irmerstrength,  the  emotional  warmth 
and  commonsense  of  his  mother.  Marie,  as 
well  as  the  street  smarts  of  the  common 
person.  These  traits  are  what  makes  Edward 
DeBartolo,  Jr.,  a  cut  above  most  of  his  NFL 
peers. 

Nineteen  eighty-one  marks  a  significant 
year,  significant  because  this  is  Edward  Jr.s 
fifth  season  as  the  team's  owner  and  chief 
executive  officer.  Five  years  have  passed 
since  the  National  Football  League's  San 
Francisco  franchise  became  a  vital  acquisi- 
tion of  the  nationwide  DeBartolo  Corp.,  and 
for  the  team's  president,  stability  now  has 
fully  arrived  on  his  football  club.  DeBartolo 
points  with  pride  to  the  settling  effect  that 
has  permeated  the  organization  since  1979 
when  he  hired  Bill  Walsh,  a  leading  football 


tactician  and  a  great  human  being  with  the 
ability  to  bring  individuals  together  as  a 
team  on  and  off  the  field,  as  head  coach  and 
general  manager. 

The  49'ers  were  a  team  In  transition 
during  1977  and  1978.  but  that  transition 
began  to  diminish  with  the  arrival  of  Walsh 
and  his  staff.  DeBartolo  says  the  turn- 
around came  because  'all  of  us  have  a  sin- 
gleness of  purpose "  where  the  49ers  are 
concerned.  He  adds. 

The  people  presently  guiding  the  team 
under  Bill's  direction  are  the  |>eople  who 
will  be  operating  the  team  for  a  long  time.  1 
have  pledged  my  total  support  to  their  ef- 
forts. 

The  49'ers  35-year-old  president  serves  the 
DeBartolo  Corp.  as  president  and  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer,  a  role  that  demands 
nearly  all  of  his  attention  and  time.  The 
corporation's  home  offices  are  located  in 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  the  DeBartolo  family 
hometown. 

Founded  In  1948  by  Edward  J.  DeBartolo. 
who  is  the  father  of  the  49'ers  president, 
the  DeBartolo  Corp.  has  become  one  of 
America's  great  business  success  stories.  It  is 
the  leading  planner,  builder,  owner,  and  op- 
erator of  enclosed  regional  shopping  malls 
in  the  world,  malls  that  total  more  than  74 
million  square  feet  of  retail  space. 

In  addition,  the  corporation  owns  thor- 
oughbred racetracks.  Including  luxurious 
Louisiana  Downs,  hotels,  industrial  and  ex- 
ecutive office  parks,  the  Pittsburgh  Pen- 
guins hockey  franchise,  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Arena,  and  holds  many  commercial  bank  In- 
terests, Including  its  role  as  majority  stock- 
holder In  three  banks. 

Ed  Junior  not  only  is  one  of  America's 
fastest  rising  young  executives  for  a  major 
corporation,  but  he  also  is  the  youngest 
owner  in  the  28-team  National  Football 
League.  His  rise  began  upon  graduation 
from  Notre  Dame  in  1968  when  he  joined 
the  company  full  time,  moving  from  depart- 
ment to  department  learning  the  many 
facets  of  the  company  which,  by  then,  had 
grown  Into  a  national  corporation  and  had 
become  recognized  as  the  largest  shopping 
center  firm  In  the  United  States.  In  1971  he 
was  appointed  a  vice  president. 

Five  years  later  he  was  named  executive 
vice  president  while  taking  over  the  in- 
house  DeBartolo  staff  of  some  300  engi- 
neers, architects,  designers,  financiers,  leas- 
ing agents,  lawyers,  management  and  oper- 
ations teams,  along  with  advertising,  public 
relations,  and  marketing  personnel.  He  was 
apF)ointed  president  and  chief  administra- 
tive officer  in  July  of  1979. 

Working  a  demanding  7-day -a-week  sched- 
ule that  he  has  continued  to  today,  Ed 
Junior  found  little  time  for  those  pursuits 
he  still  lists  as  hobbies— golf  and  football- 
er returning  my  phone  calls.  Football,  the 
dominant  Interest  In  his  life,  would  become 
more  than  just  a  hobby  when  he  became 
the  49'ers  president  and  general  partner.  In 
that  capacity  he  controls  90  percent  of  the 
club,  with  limited  partners  Jane  Morabito 
and  Franklin  Mleull.  who  each  own  5  per- 
cent. 

Edward  Junior  gives  generously  of  his 
time  and  influence  when  it  comes  to  chari- 
table endeavors.  He  Is  highly  active  in  the 
St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital, 
having  directed  the  Youngstown  effort  for 
national  chairman  Danny  Thomas,  an  effort 
that  netted  the  greatest  sum  of  any  city  its 
size  in  the  Nation. 

He  also  has  for  several  years  directed  the 
Youngstown  Cancer  and  Heart  Fund  Drives, 
served  as  director  of  a  local  youth  center. 
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and  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  at  Youngstown  State  University. 

His  wife.  Candy,  was  his  childhood  sweet- 
heart, and  they  are  the  parents  of  three 
daughters.  Lisa  Marie  11,  Tiffanie  Lynn  10. 
and  Nicole  Ann  6. 


CRISIS  CONDITIONS  OF  OUR 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  EHDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr,  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan,  in  his  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
message,  has  chosen  to  ignore  the 
crisis  conditions  our  economy  now 
faces,  while  attempting  to  distract  the 
public  with  more  empty  rhetoric  about 
federalism,  voluntarism,  and  pie-in- 
the-sky  recovery  schemes.  His  fiscal 
1982  budget  was  chiefly  unfair  to  poor 
people  and  distressed  regions  of  the 
country,  the  fiscal  1983  budget  is 
simply  irrelevant  to  the  problems  this 
Nation  must  quickly  solve. 

The  current  recession  has  not  struck 
all  the  States  with  equal  force.  The 
Northeastern  and  Midwestern  States, 
still  battered  by  earlier  economic 
slumps  and  the  devastating  slide  of 
the  Nation's  manufacturing  sectors, 
are  suffering  more  terribly  than  even 
the  national  unemployment  rates 
would  indicate.  In  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania  11.2  percent  of  our  work- 
ers have  no  Jobs.  Michigan  suffers 
over  13  percent  unemployment;  New 
Jersey  over  9  percent;  Ohio  over  10 
percent.  These  States  cannot  wait  for 
the  President's  grand  schemes  of  1984 
or  1987.  The  promises  the  President 
has  made  may  satisfy  our  friends  in 
Florida,  Texas,  and  California.  But, 
Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  cannot  hold  on  much 
longer. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  an  executive  summary  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coa- 
lition's regional  analysis  of  President 
Reagan's  fiscal  year  1983  budget.  I  be- 
lieve this  documents  the  inequity  of 
the  President's  program.  I  challenge 
the  President  to  Justify  his  program 
on  a  regional  basis  and  come  up  with 
solutions  to  the  problems  we  face 
today.  If  the  President  is  not  up  to  the 
Job.  many  of  us  in  Congress  are  now 
willing  to  take  on  this  task. 
Selkctko  Buscrr  Briefs;  A  Regional  Anal- 
ysis OF  President  Reagan's  Fiscal  1983 
Budget— February  8,  1982 

EXECUTIVE  SUmfARY 

The  Northeastern  and  Midwestern  regions 
continue  to  experience  the  wrenching  trans- 
formation from  a  heavy,  basic  manufactur- 
ing economy  to  an  economic  structure  of 
greater  diversity.  While  some  parts  of  New 
England  appear  to  be  emerging  from  the 
long  and  painful  transition,  the  Mid-Atlan- 
tic states  are  caught  in  the  midst  of  the 
process,  and  the  Middle-West  is  experienc- 
ing the  full  fury  of  its  initial  onset.  The 
present   recession   is   punishing   the   older 


Middle  Western  states  with  especially  high 
rates  of  unemployment  whereas,  the  last 
two  major  recessions  effected  the  Mid-At- 
lantic more  hiarshly  than  other  parts  of  the 
nation. 

Consistent  with  his  pledge  not  to  raise 
taxes,  the  president  has  requested  $801.9 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
1983,  projecting  receipts  of  $666.1  billion 
and  outlays  of  $757.6  billion  with  a  deficit  of 
$91.5  billion.  This  deficit  figure  assumes  ap- 
proval of  $43  billion  in  new  spending  reduc- 
tions and  $13  billion  in  new  revenue  meas- 
ures. CBO  estimates  in  their  five  year  fore- 
cast that  without  radical  budget  measures 
the  budget  deficit  will  climb  to  $250  billion, 
increasing  to  5  percent  of  GNP  as  a  result  of 
lower  levels  of  revenues  due  to  the  tax 
system  restructuring  accomplished  by  the 
Ek;onomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  Under 
the  president's  proposed  budget,  federal 
spending  would  significantly  increase  only 
in  the  areas  of  defense,  social  security,  and 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  As  a  result,  all 
other  government  programs,  which  consti- 
tute approximately  25  percent  of  govern- 
ment spending,  will  sustain  dramatic  fund- 
ing cutbacks.  (See  Budget  Overview  for  de- 
tails.) 

While  the  president's  budget  submission 
to  Congress  is  a  national  document,  its  re- 
gional implications,  especially  when  viewed 
against  the  back  drop  of  long-term  economic 
change,  are  critically  important  to  policy- 
makers. 

The  initial  analysis  of  the  president's  pro- 
posals produced  jointly  by  the  staffs  of  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Institute,  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Congressional  Coalition,  and  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Senate  Coalition— with 
the  added  help  of  independent  consultant 
Stan  Collender,  and  of  David  Arnold  and 
Bob  James  of  the  Coalition  of  Northeastern 
Governors— examines  nineteen  major  areas 
of  the  budget  considered  by  most  of  the  re- 
gion's public  and  private  leaders  to  be  of 
critical  importance  to  the  region's  economic 
and  social  future.  In  this  effort,  there  has 
been  as  much  attention  given  to  areas  of 
federal  domestic  capital  investment  for  criti- 
cal "infrastructure"  in  such  areas  as  energy, 
water,  transportation,  and  community  de- 
velopment as  there  has  on  defense  and  the 
"social  safety  net "  areas. 

Among  the  key  findings  discussed  in  far 
greater  depth  in  the  papers  which  consti- 
tute the  rest  of  the  study  are  these: 

Defense.  The  Defense  budget  under  the 
president's  proposal  is  scheduled  to  increase 
by  14  percent  this  year,  totalling  $257  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority. 

In  fiscal  19t2,  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
states  received  $381  per  capita  of  all  defense 
outlays,  while  the  Southern  and  Western 
states  received  $826  per  capita.  (See  Budget 
Brief  Number  One  for  details.) 

New  Federalism.  While  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  the  present  system  of  intergovern- 
mental fiscal  relations  is  in  need  of  "sorting 
out,"  the  president's  initial  proposals  raise  a 
variety  of  troubling  issues  with  respect  to 
the  older  industrial  states  In  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  including: 

Disparities  in  the  capacity  of  states  to 
shoulder  new  financial  burdens  that  would 
go  along  with  some  components  of  the  "new 
federalism, "  (e.g.  states  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  already  have  huge  tax  burdens 
and  Jon't  have  "exportable"  sources  such  as 
energy  and  tobacco  production  to  fall  back 
upon); 

Estimates  of  program  costs  involved  in  the 
"swap"  proposal  which  seem  unrealistic: 
and 


Changes  proposed  for  fiscal  1983  in  the 
Medicaid  program,  (a  key  component  of  the 
proposed  "swap"),  which  make  it  likely  that 
new  expenses  for  "optional  services  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  by  states  in  the 
Northeast,  Midwest  and  the  West. 

(See  Budget  Briefs  Number  Two,  Four, 
and  Five  for  details.) 

Enterprise  Zones.  An  innovative  method 
of  making  federal  tax  and  other  policies 
work  to  the  economic  advantage  of  selected 
distressed  communities,  the  Enterprise  Zone 
proposal  likely  to  be  made  shortly  by  the 
president  is  significantly  improved  com- 
pared to  earlier  versions  considered  in  Con- 
gress, but  concerns  remain  about  such  spe- 
cific elements  as  the  tax  treatment  of  small 
firms,  the  capacity  of  the  eligibile  local 
areas  most  in  need  to  produce  competitive 
"matching"  packages,  and  the  zone's  appar- 
ent focus  on  residential  areas.  (See  Budget 
Brief  Number  Pour  for  details.) 

Medicaid.  The  administration's  proposed 
changes  in  the  Medicaid  program  include  a 
massive  cost  shift  to  the  states  by  imposing 
a  3  percent  federal  cut  for  optional  services. 
Since  75  percent  of  the  residents  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  live  in  states  which 
provide  optional  services  (as  compared  to  55 
percent  of  the  South  and  West's  popula- 
tion), the  cut  would  fall  disproportionately 
on  the  already  economically  hard-pressed 
states  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region.  (See 
Budget  Briefs  Number  Two  and  Pour  for  de- 
tails.) 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 
A  number  of  regionally  important  changes 
have  been  proposed  in  this  vital  "safety 
net"  program.  In  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
suggestion,  the  administration  has  proposed 
counting  low  income  energy  assistance  pay- 
ments as  income  in  calculating  AFDC  bene- 
fits. This  would  reduce  AFDC  benefits  one 
dollar  for  each  dollar  of  energy  assistance, 
and  it  would  have  the  effect  of  terminating 
the  energy  assistance  program  for  welfare 
recipients.  (See  Budget  Brief  Number  Five 
for  details.) 

Food  Stamps.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal to  count  low  income  energy  assistance 
as  income  in  calculating  food  stamp  benefits 
would  cost  food  stamp  recipients  up  to  $5.25 
in  benefits  for  each  $10.00  of  low  income 
energy  assistance.  The  administration  also 
proposed  to  abolish  the  current  18  percent 
income  disregard  thereby  eliminating  the 
program's  chief  work  incentive  previously  in 
effect. 

Unemployment  Compensation  and  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance.  Despite  post-war 
record  levels  of  unemployment  in  some 
areas— many  of  them  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest— and  increasing  dislocations  caused 
by  imports,  major  cutbacks  are  proposed  in 
the  Employment  Service,  and  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program  would  be 
eliminated  completely  within  two  years,  al- 
though a  small  amount  of  residual  TAA 
funds  would  be  shifted  into  a  new  training 
program  for  special  target  groups.  (See 
Budget  Brief  Number  Seven  for  details.) 

Energy.  As  "old,  cold,"  high  energy  cost 
areas,  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  gain  more 
from  conservation  and  renewable  alterna- 
tive efforts  than  other  areas.  However, 
under  the  president's  proposal  the  energy 
conservation  budget  would  be  reduced  from 
$386  million  in  fiscal  1982  to  $22  million  in 
fiscal  1983— a  reduction  of  95  percent.  All 
state  and  local  government  energy  conserva- 
tion programs  would  be  eliminated.  These 
program  grants  include  weatherization. 
schools  and  hospitals  and  the  energy  exten- 
sion service.  Funding  for  the  fossil,  solar 
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and  renewable  energy  categories  would  be 
reduced  by  approximately  70  percent.  Low 
Income  energy  assistance  would  be  reduced 
by  25  percent  to  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  1983 
and  changes  in  the  Food  Stamp  and  APDC 
programs. 

However,  production  programs  such  as 
the  Synfuels  Corporation,  which  is  not  con- 
sidering even  a  single  project  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  have  been  well  protected 
by  the  president's  budget  submission.  (See 
budget  Brief  Number  Eight  for  details.) 

Water  Supply  and  Quality.  Traditional 
water  supply  programs  administered  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  are  left  virtually  intact,  as 
they  were  last  year  by  the  president's  pro- 
posal. (Bureau  of  Reclamation  construction 
projects  actually  receive  a  substantial  in- 
crease, while  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
budget  declines  slightly.)  In  addition,  the 
budget  document  states  that  the  adminis- 
tration expects  to  submit  a  supplemental  re- 
quest for  up  to  $48  million  to  pay  for  new 
construction  starts. 

While  the  federal  govenunent  continues 
to  maintain  funding  levels  for  Western 
water  projects,  these  programs  continue  to 
ignore  the  water  needs  of  Northeast  and 
Midwestern  states.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion can  only  operate  legally  in  certain 
states,  while  it  controls  one-third  of  the 
total  federal  water  supply  budget.  Under 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation construction  programs,  the  North- 
east-Midwest region  averaged  only  $8  per 
capita,  while  the  South  and  West  averaged 
$26  per  capita. 

The  repair  and  maintenance  of  urban 
water  systems  in  one  of  the  greatest  water 
resource  problems  in  this  region,  yet  be- 
cause the  Corrw  refuses  to  get  involved  in 
"single-purpose"  projects,  no  assistance  is 
available  for  these  water  supply  problems. 
The  1980  Urban  Water  Supply  Task  Force 
estimated  that  $50  to  $80  billion  is  needed 
to  repair  and  replace  water  distribution  and 
treatment  systems  nationally. 

Transportation.  A  10  percent  reduction 
(on  top  of  a  fisuil  82  reduction  of  25  per- 
cent) is  proposed  by  the  president  in  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Administration  (UMTA)  fi- 
nancing—this change  would  work  additional 
special  hardships  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west which  has  75  percent  of  the  nation's 
mass  transit  ridership  and  has  traditionally 
received  higher  than  average  UMTA  alloca- 
tions. Other  changes  in  such  areas  as  bridge 
maintenance  will  also  be  especially  difficult 
for  the  region  and  will  directly  effect  its 
long-run  prospects  for  economic  renewal. 
(See  Budget  Brief  Number  Ten  for  details.) 

Community  and  Economic  Development. 
The  Reagan  proposal  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, a  program  which  has  provided 
grants,  loans,  and  technical  assistance  to 
create  new  permanent  employment  in  the 
private  sector,  with  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west receiving  a  higher  than  average  share 
of  program  allocations.  EDA's  fiscal  1980  in- 
vestments generated  or  preserved  more  than 
216,000  jobs  and  "leveraged  "  approximately 
$2.56  billion  in  private  investment  national- 
ly. 

The  administration's  fiscal  1983  budget, 
however,  seeks  no  reduction  in  funding  for 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG).  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
(UDAG)  and  General  Revenue  Sharing 
(GRS)  programs  below  fiscal  1982  levels, 
but  inflation  will  reduce  these  programs' 
"buying  power." 

Proposed  changes  in  the  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Bond  system  could  also  be  particu- 


larly difficult  for  hard-pressed  states  and  lo- 
calities in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  (See 
Budget  Briefs  Number  Eleven.  Twelve,  and 
Seventeen  for  details.) 

Employment  and  Training.  The  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  eliminate  the  CETA  pro- 
gram and  replace  it  with  a  new  employment 
and  training  block  grant  to  the  states.  It 
proposes  an  expanded  special  targeting 
training  program  and  maintair^  the  Job 
Corps  program.  The  administration  also 
proposes  to  fund  these  programs  at  $2.46 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1983. 
This  is  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  cur- 
rent CETTA  funding  level  of  $3.1  billion  in 
budget  authority. 

The  Northeast  and  Midwest  have  tradi- 
tionally received  above  average  allocations 
of  these  funds  and,  luiless  new,  more  tightly 
targeted  allocation  formulas  are  proposed 
by  the  administration  in  its  block  grant  rec- 
ommendations, the  region  stands  to  lose 
substantial  amounts  of  employment  and 
training  funds  in  fiscal  1983.  (See  Budget 
Briefs  Seven  and  Thirteen.) 

Housing.  The  administration  has  proposed 
to  fund  public  housing  operating  subsidies 
at  60  percent  of  full  funding,  or  $1.08  bil- 
lion. Since  Northeastern  and  Midwestern 
states  have  a  total  of  55  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's public  housing,  the  impact  of  this  re- 
duction would  be  most  acutely  felt  in  our 
region. 

Since  the  public  housing  authorities  in 
the  region  allocate  a  greater  percentage  of 
expenditures  for  fuel,  an  expense  that 
cannot  be  reduced  or  deferred,  these  deep 
cuts  would  impact  most  in  Prostbelt  areas, 
thus  contributing  to  the  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  public  housing  stock  and  per- 
haps leading  to  an  increase  in  abandon- 
ments. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to  end 
the  federal  goverrunent's  involvement  in 
new  construction  of  Section  8  Assisted 
Housing  and  suggests  a  "voucher"-type  pro- 
gram instead.  The  low  vacancy  rates  in 
parts  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  make 
this  a  particular  area  of  concern.  (See 
Budget  Brief  Number  F\)urteen  for  details.) 

Education.  In  fiscal  1983.  the  administra- 
tion proposed  to  establish  a  Inundation  for 
Eklucation  Assistance,  a  scaled-down  subcab- 
inet  agency  to  replace  the  current  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  A  number  of  programs 
now  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education  would  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies. 

Overall  education  programs  would  be  cut 
by  21  percent.  Compensatory  education 
(Chapter  I)  the  largest  federal  education 
program  while  not  targeted  for  any  legisla- 
tive changes,  would  receive  a  $412  million 
cut  in  budget  authority  or  14  percent  cut  In 
fiscal  1982.  A  further  cut  of  $539  million  in 
budget  authority,  a  22  percent  reduction  is 
proposed  for  fiscal  1983. 

Categorical  programs  for  vocational, 
adult,  and  handicapped  education  would  be 
consolidated  into  two  separate  block  grants, 
with  an  adult  and  vocational  block  grant 
being  funded  in  fiscal  1983  at  $500  million  in 
budget  authority,  a  36  percent  reduction 
from  fiscal  1981  funding  levels.  The  handi- 
capped block  grant  would  t>e  funded  at  $846 
million,  a  $62  mUlion  increase  from  fiscal 
1982  but  a  17  percent  or  $179  million  cut  in 
budget  authority  from  the  fiscal  1981  fimd- 
ing  level. 

The  administration  would  achieve  a  10 
percent  reduction  in  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  in  fiscal  1982  through  a 
number  of  reforms  including  applying  a 
needs  list  to  all  students  and  limiting  the  in- 


terest sulKidy  to  a  two-year  period  following 
graduation. 

The  proposed  21  percent  reduction  in 
funds  for  education  programs  will  be  im- 
posed on  the  states  on  top  of  deep  cuts 
made  in  these  same  programs  in  fiscal  1982. 
The  impact  of  the  administration's  budget 
cuts  would  be  particularly  difficult  for  the 
states  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  which 
will  be  receiving  less  money  from  Washing- 
ton at  the  same  time  they  are  experiencing 
increased  fiscal  stress. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  (GRS).  The 
president  has  proposed  no  changes  In  the 
GRS  program  for  fiscal  1983.  (although  the 
sUtes.  including  the  hard  pressed  states  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  were  suddenly 
terminated  from  the  program  in  1981.  Prob- 
lems relating  to  the  current  formula's  fail- 
ure to  fully  account  for  real  differences  in 
fiscal  capacity  (e.g.  severance  taxes)  remain 
in  the  program  as  presently  constituted. 

Small  Business.  While  businesses  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  have  relied  far  less 
on  Small  Business  Administration  subsidies 
than  have  businesses  in  other  regions,  the 
very  substantial  cut-backs  the  president  has 
proposed  in  SBA  subsidies  will  still  be  felt  in 
the  region.  These  reductions  could  make 
small  business  development  and  expansion 
strategies  being  undertaken  by  many  of  the 
region's  distressed  communities  especially 
difficult. 

Revenue  Measures.  The  president  has  pro- 
posed a  modest  set  of  revenue  increasing 
measures  but  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  major  alternatives  can  be  considered  in 
the  course  of  fiscal  1983  budget  delibera- 
tions. Among  those  tax  options  likely  to  be 
of  special  interest  to  the  region's  decision- 
makers are  such  concepts  In  the  energy  field 
as  a  national  severance  tax,  elimination  of 
Independent  oil  producers'  tax  breaks  voted 
in  1981,  and  repeal  of  the  Windfall  Profits 
Tax  exemption  for  oil  pumped  off  state- 
owned  land. 


THE  SO-CALLED  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY  PLAN 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  budget  message  today,  President 
Reagan  says: 

We  did  not  promise  the  American  people  a 
miracle.  We  did  promise  them  progress,  and 
progress  they  will  get. 

The  progress  we  have  is  to  the  con- 
clusion that  President  Reagan  has  no 
coherent  policy  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  so-called 
economic  recovery  plan  is  to  cut  gener- 
al outlays  by  amounts  approximately 
equal  to  sim:is  required  for  the  defense 
buildup.  The  tax  cuts  imder  last  year's 
law  result  in  reductions  in  Federal  rev- 
enues of  $776.2  billion  from  1981 
through  1986— leaving  revenues  sub- 
stantially below  the  amounts  required 
to  operate  the  Federal  Government 
without  generating  huge  deficits. 

By  the  administration's  own  budget 
estimates— which  are  subject  to  chal- 
lenge—the present  economic  course  is 
certain  to  produce  record  deficits  ex- 
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ceeding  $273.3  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  insuring  higher  interest  rates 
and  higher  unemployment  with  the 
prospect  of  lower  productivity. 

If  the  President  supports  a  balanced 
budget,  he  should  present  one. 

What  is  needed  is  a  bipartisan  con- 
gressional alternative  to  the  budget 
now  before  us— a  bipartisan  alterna- 
tive that  is  designed  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 


LET'S  START  AT  THE  TOP  WITH 
BUDGET  CUTS 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
next  several  months  we  will  be  hearing 
a  great  deal  about  the  budget  which 
President  Reagan  has  now  submitted 
to  Congress.  We  will  hear  about  an 
enormous  deficit.  We  will  hear  about 
additional  revenue  enhancements  re- 
sulting from  his  proposal  for  with- 
holding taxes  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est. We  will  hear  a  great  debate  about 
where  reductions  in  increased  rates  of 
spending  will  be  made,  since  President 
Reagan's  proposed  budget  is  even 
larger  than  last  year's. 

But  there  is  one  element  in  this  pro- 
posed budget,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
should  not  go  unnoticed,  as  we  begin 
this  debate.  I  refer  to  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  an  increase  in  funds 
for  the  White  House.  While  calling  for 
many  reductions  of  proposed  spending 
in  programs  like  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, reductions  for  job  training  and 
education,  increased  payments  by 
senior  citizens  for  health  care,  the 
President  is  asking  for  a  17-percent  in- 
crease in  funds  to  run  the  White 
House.  The  largest  part  of  the  in- 
crease requested  is  a  boost  from  $11.9 
million  to  $13.3  million  for  White 
House  salaries. 

I  do  not  begrudge  this  President,  or 
any  President,  the  funds  needed  to 
run  his  high  office,  but  if  we  are 
asking  other  people  in  America  to  sac- 
rifice, we  might  as  well  begin  at  the 
top,  at  the  White  House.  Do  you  not 
think  it  sends  the  wrong  message,  Mr. 
Reagan?  Perhaps  someone  can  address 
the  question  of  why  the  White  House 
will  be  receiving  increases  in  spending 
while  people  out  in  America  will  be  re- 
ceiving cuts. 


PROSTRATING  THE  CCC  FOR 
GENERAL  JARUZELSKI 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  January  31,  we  watched  an 
international  broadcast  entitled  "Let 
Poland    Be    Poland"    which    was    de- 


signed to  rivet  the  worlds  attention  on 
the  brutal  suppression  of  the  Polish 
people.  The  U.S.  International  Com- 
munication Agency  had  a  major  role 
in  producing  that  program  end  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  featured  prominent- 
ly in  it. 

What  we  did  not  know  along  with 
the  American  people  was  that  while 
President  Reagan  was  "talking  tough  ' 
about  General  Jaruzelski's  martial  law 
regime  in  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  had  already  decided  to  have 
our  Government  pay  $71.3  million 
owed  by  the  Government  of  Poland  to 
U.S.  commercial  banks.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  Reagan  administration 
rewrote  the  rules  and  prescribed  oper- 
ating procedures  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  afford  special  treatment  for 
the  Polish  debts. 

The  following  excerpt  from  part 
1493  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions details  the  established  proce- 
dures that  are  to  be  followed  for  losses 
caused  by  defaults  in  the  loan  guaran- 
tee program  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Losses  Caused  by  Defaults 
§  1493.8    Notice  of  default.-.. 

(a)  If  the  foreign  bank  issuing  the  letter 
of  credit  fails  to  make  a  remittance  pursu- 
ant to  the  terms  of  the  foreign  bank  letter 
of  credit  or  related  obligation,  the  exporter 
or  the  exporter's  assignee  shall  notify  CCC 
at  the  address  indicated  in  §  1493.15,  by 
phone  or  wire  if  payment  is  not  received 
within  10  days  of  due  date,  or  any  extension 
thereof  by  the  Treasurer,  or  Assistant 
Treasurer.  CCC.  If  made  by  phone  it  must 
be  confirmed  in  writing.  The  notice  shall  in- 
clude the  payment  guarantee  number,  the 
amount  due,  the  date  of  refusal  to  pay  and 
reason  for  the  default,  if  known. 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  notice  of  de- 
fault, or  any  extension  thereof  by  the 
Treasurer,  or  Assistant  Treasurer,  CCC,  the 
exporter  or  the  exporter's  assignee  shall  file 
a  claim  for  loss  to  the  Treasurer.  CCC.  with 
the  following  information  and  documents: 

( 1 )  Payment  guarantee  number. 

(2)  A  certification  that  the  scheduled  pay- 
ment has  not  been  received. 

(3)  A  copy,  certified  as  true  and  correct  by 
the  exporter  or  the  exporter's  assignee  of 
each  of  the  following: 

(1)  Foreign  bank  letter  of  credit  securing 
the  export  credit  sale  and,  if  applicable,  the 
obligation  owed  by  the  foreign  bank  to  the 
assignee  U.S.  bank  which  is  related  to  the 
foreign  bank's  letter  of  credit  issued  in  favor 
of  the  exporter. 

(li)  Ocean  carrier  or  intermodal  bilKs)  of 
lading  with  onboard  ocean  carrier  date  for 
each  shipment,  or  airway  bill,  or  if  exported 
by  rail  or  triKk,  landing  certificate  or  simi- 
lar document. 

(ill)  Involce(s)  showing  the  exported  value 
of  the  commodity. 

(iv)  An  instrument,  in  form  and  substance 
satisfactory,  to  CCC,  subrogating  to  CCC 
their  respective  rights  for  the  amount  of 
payment  in  default  under  the  applicable 
export  credit  sale.  If  there  is  an  intervening 
purchaser  both  the  exporter's  invoice  to  the 
intervening  purchaser  and  the  invoice  to 
the  foreign  buyer  should  be  included. 

(c)  A  claim  for  a  loss  by  the  exporter  or 
the  exporter's  assignee  shall  not  be  honored 


if  it  is  made  lateij  than  six  months  from  the 
date  of  default. 

i>  1 193.9     Payment  of  loss. 

(a)  Upon  receipt  of  the  information  and 
documents  in  good  order,  as  required  under 
§  1493.8.  CCC  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  a  loss  has  occurred  for  which  CCC  is 
liable  under  the  applicable  payment  guaran- 
tee and  these  regulations.  If  CCC  deter- 
mines that  it  is  liable  to  the  exporter  and/or 
the  exporter's  assignee.  CCC  will  remit  to 
the  exporter  or  the  exporter's  a-ssignee  the 
amount  of  the  combined  principal  and  inter- 
est loss  covered  by  the  payment  guarantee 
plus  interest  at  the  latest  rate  of  the  bond 
equivalent  of  the  52-week  Treasury  bill  auc- 
tion average  which  has  been  published  by 
the  Department  of  Treasury  as  of  the  dale 
of  default.  Interest  shall  accrue  beginning 
with  the  first  day  after  the  exporters  or  the 
exporter's  assignee's  claim  was  received  by 
CCC  and  continuing  to  the  date  payment  is 
made  by  CCC. 

(b)  CCC's  maximum  liability  will  be  limit- 
ed to  the  lesser  of  (1 )  the  guaranteed  value 
as  shown  in  the  payment  guarantee  plus  eli- 
gible interest  or  (2)  the  percentage  of  the 
exported  value  as  specified  in  the  payment 
guarantee  plus  eligible  interest. 

(c)  CCC  shall  only  honor  claims  for  losses 
on  amounts  not  paid  as  scheduled.  CCC 
shall  not  honor  claims  for  amounts  due 
under  an  accelerated  payment  clause  in  the 
export  credit  sales  contract,  the  foreign 
bank's  letter  of  credit,  or  any  obligation 
owed  by  the  foreign  bank  to  the  assignee 
U.S.  bank  which  is  related  to  the  foreign 
bank's  letter  of  credit  issued  in  favor  of  the 
exporter,  unless  it  is  determined  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  CCC  by  the  Assistant  General 
Sales  Manager.  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing. CCC.  at  its  option  may  declare  the 
entire  amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  plus 
accrued  interest  in  default  and  make  pay- 
ment to  the  exporter  or  the  exporter's  a-s- 
signee in  addition  to  such  other  claimed 
amount  as  may  be  due  from  CCC. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  regulations  set  forth  in  this  subpart 
to  the  contrary,  with  regard  to  commodities 
shipped  to  which  the  payment  guarantee  is 
applicable  CCC  will  not  hold  the  assignee 
responsible  or  take  any  action  or  raise  any 
defense  against  the  assignee  for  any  action, 
omission  or  statement  by  the  exporter  over 
which  the  assignee  has  no  control  provided 
that: 

(1)  The  exporter  complies  with  the  report- 
ing requirements  under  §  1493.7  and  (2)  the 
exporter  or  the  exporter's  assignee  fur- 
nishes the  statements  and  documents  speci- 
fied in  §  1493.8. 

[45  FR  64898,  Oct.  1.  1980.  as  amended  at  45 
PR  78622.  Nov.  26,  1980] 

§1493.10    Recovery  of  losses. 

(a)  Upon  payment  of  loss  to  the  exporter 
or  the  exporter's  assignee.  CCC  will  notify 
the  importer  and/or  the  foreign  bank  of 
CCC's  rights  under  the  subrogation  agree- 
ment to  recover  all  monies  in  default. 

(b)  In  the  event  monies  for  the  defaulted 
payment  are  received  by  the  exporter  or  the 
exporter's  assignee  from  the  importer,  for- 
eign bank  or  any  other  source  whatsoever, 
such  monies  shall  be  immediately  paid  to 
the  Treasurer,  CCC. 

(c)  Recoveries  made  by  CCC  from  the  im- 
porter or  foreign  bank  and  recoveries  re- 
ceived by  CCC  from  the  exporter  or  the  ex- 
porter's assignee  or  any  other  source  shall 
be  allocated  by  CCC  to  the  exporter  or  the 
exporter's  assignee  and  CCC  on  a  pro  rata 
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basis  as  their  respective  interest  may 
appear.  The  respective  interest  of  each 
party  shall  be  determined  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  based  on  the  combined  amount  of 
principal,  plus  interest. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  terms  of 
the  payment  guarantee,  the  exporter  shall 
be  liable  to  CCC  for  any  amounts  paid  by 
CCC  under  the  payment  guarantee  when 
and  if  it  is  determined  by  CCC  that  the  ex- 
porter has  been  or  is  in  breach  of  any  con- 
tractual obligation,  certification  or  warranty 
made  by  the  exporter  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  payment  guarantee  or  in  fulfill- 
ing obligations  under  the  GSM-102  Regula- 
tions. 

(e)  Upon  payment  of  a  claim  to  the  ex- 
porter or  the  exporter's  assignee,  the  ex- 
porter or  the  exporter's  assignee  shall  coop- 
erate with  CCC  to  effect  recoveries  from  the 
foreign  bank  and/or  the  importer. 

I  have  already  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  266)  to  protest  the 
President's  unconscionable  decision  to 
use  public  funds  to  underwrite  the  im- 
position of  martial  law  in  Poland. 
Hopefully,  a  strong  show  of  support 
for  this  resolution  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  convince  the  President 
that  it  should  be  up  to  General  Jaru- 
zelski  and  the  Kremlin  and  not  the 
American  taxpayer  to  pay  off  the 
Polish  debts. 


REVOLUTION  IN  NATIONS 
FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  least  understood  phenomena  of 
our  time  has  occurred  essentially 
during  the  last  13  months.  This  situa- 
tion will  surely  have  dramatic  and 
drastic  effects  on  the  way  monetary 
policy  is  conducted  in  the  United 
States. 

In  just  a  little  over  1  year,  funds  ap- 
proaching $200  billion  have  been 
placed  into  nonregulated.  noninsured, 
nonreserved  money  market  funds.  I 
am  informed  that  this  amount  exceeds 
the  combined  total  deposits  of  11,000 
of  the  14,000  banks  in  our  Nation,  or 
the  equivalent  of  79  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  bank  deposits. 

The  American  consumer,  wary  of 
continued  excessive  inflation,  has 
taken  his  savings  to  these  money 
market  funds  as  the  most  liquid,  high- 
est yielding  means  of  protecting  the 
real  value  of  his  money— but  none  of 
these  assets  are  available  for  consumer 
finance  or  mortgage  indebtedness. 

The  consequences  of  this  activity  is 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  this 
Nation's  financial  markets  and  institu- 
tions which  will  be  ignored  in  the 
future  at  our  perib 


HONORING  SENATOR  STROM 
THURMOND 

(Mr.    CAMPBELL    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
include  in  today's  Record  a  transcript 
of  the  Strom  Thurmond  testimonial 
dinner  held  on  October  24.  1981,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of 
the  Strom  Thurmond  Center  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Government  and  Public 
Service  at  Clemson  University.  The  ad- 
miration, respect  and.  yes.  love  re- 
vealed in  these  remarks  are  an  appro- 
priate tribute  to  South  Carolina's 
senior  Senator  and  the  Nation's  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  At 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  include  the 
following: 

Transcript  or  Strom  Thurmond 
Testimonial  Dinner 
invocation  by  the  reverend  roger  lovette, 
d.c.,  pastor,  first  baptist  church  of  clem- 
SON, S.C. 

Let  US  pray: 

■We  thank  you  Lord  for  those  that  serve 
the  cause  of  the  right  in  our  time.  'We  thank 
you.  tonight,  for  the  good  gifts  that  Strom 
Thurmond  has  given  to  make  this  world  a 
better  place  as  we  break  this  bread  together 
this  evening.  Make  us  all  conscious  of  all 
the  graces  that  flow  into  our  lives,  making 
them  richer,  deeper,  better  and  more  pur- 
poseful. In  your  name,  we  ask  all  these 
things.  Amen. 

DINNER  HONORING  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
THE  STROM  THURMOND  CENTER  FOR  EXCEL- 
LENCE IN  GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AT  CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY,  OCTOBER  24,  1981, 
CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT  BILL  L. 
ATCHLEY 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  welcome 
each  of  you  to  this  special  occasion  to  honor 
a  very  special  Clemson  son  and  a  great 
American.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 

If  I  were  to  introduce  tonight  all  the  dis- 
tinguished people  in  this  room,  we  would  be 
here  all  night.  But  I  would  like  to  recognize 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Thurmond  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  and  ask  them  to  stand 
so  we  can  give  them  a  warm  welcome. 

Please  continue  with  your  dinner  while  I 
share  with  you  some  greetings  from  a 
number  of  Senator  Thurmond's  colleagues 
in  public  service.  Again,  we  don't  have  time 
to  read  all  the  telegrams  we've  received 
from  members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of 
Congress  and  from  Senator  Thurmond's 
friends  throughout  the  state  and  nation, 
but  I  do  want  to  quote  from  a  few  of  them. 

Energy  Secretary  Jim  Edwards  says  that 
this  is  a  historic  day  for  Clemson  University. 
He  says,  "People  from  all  over  this  nation 
will  visit  South  Carolina  for  the  first  time 
and  tAke  back  with  them  a  little  of  what  we 
in  South  Carolina  know  to  be  our  greatest 
treasure— Senator  Strom  Thurmond." 

Senator  Thurmond's  colleague  in  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.  Senator  Fritz  Boi- 
lings, writes,  "Having  the  Thurmond  papers 
at  Clemson  is  good  news  for  everybody.  My 
congratulations  to  you  and  particularly  to 
my  friend  Strom  for  making  such  an  out- 
standing selection." 

From  Governor  Dick  Riley  we  get  this 
word,  "Clemson  and  all  South  Carolinians 
can  be  proud  of  this  most  gracious  donation 
by  Senator  Thurmond,  one  of  our  state's 
foremost  statesmen  and  leaders.  Please 
accept  my  personal  congratulations." 


And  now  I'd  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Lee 
Atwater— a  former  aide  to  Senator  Thur- 
mond and  now  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Political  Affairs.  He  has  a  very 
special  message  from  some  other  friends  in 
■Washington. 

Dear  President  Atchley:  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Clemson  University  on  this  tre- 
mendous gift  of  personal  papers  and  memo- 
rabilia from  Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  This 
must  surely  make  one  of  the  finest  hours 
for  a  university  which  has  an  outstanding 
tradition  of  support  by  its  alumni. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  public 
figures,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Strom  Thur- 
mond Center  for  Excellence  in  Government 
and  Public  Service  will  be  a  monument  to 
the  Senator's  exemplary  public  ser\'ice. 

Strom.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  choice  of  a  home  for  your  papers  and 
materials.  I  know  of  your  love  for  Clemson. 
and  I  l)elieve  that  you  have  made  a  splendid 
selection  for  the  location  of  a  national  re- 
search and  learning  center  to  honor  your 
many  contributions  to  South  Carolina  and 
the  Nation. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  most  enjoyable  oc- 
casion. 

Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Dr  Atchley:  I  am  delighted  to 
extend  my  warmest  congratulations  to  you 
and  Clemson  University  on  the  formation  of 
the  Strom  Thurmond  Center  for  Excellence 
in  Government  and  Public  Service. 

Senator  Thurmond's  career  as  judge,  gov- 
ernor, and  senator  spans  several  crucial  dec- 
ades in  our  nation's  history.  His  outstanding 
leadership  and  contributions  to  the  Ameri- 
can political  process  are  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  seek  the  best  for  our  nation. 

As  you  know.  Strom  is  President  Pro  Tern 
of  the  Senate  and  Chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  he  and  I  worked  togeth- 
er on  a  daily  basis.  I  value  his  counsel,  and 
Nancy  and  I  treasure  our  friendship  with 
Strom  and  his  Nancy. 

With  its  acquisition  of  his  papers  and 
memorabilia,  the  University  will  be  preserv- 
ing a  rich  source  of  unique  information  and 
insight  not  only  of  a  major  political  figure 
but  of  an  entire  era. 

Once  again,  congratulations  on  this  an- 
nouncement. You  have  my  best  wishes  for 
every  success  for  this  project  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  StaUs. 

Before  we  begin  our  program,  I  would  like 
you  to  know  that  we  have  two  occasions  for 
celebrating  tonight.  To  help  me  with  this 
part  of  the  festivities,  let  me  introduce  to 
you  four  Thurmonds  you  haven't  met  yet. 
They  are  Nancy  Moore,  J.  Strom  Jr.,  Julie 
and  Paul. 

Please  join  me  in  wishing  "Happy  Birth- 
day "  today  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Thurmond. 

Tonight  we  celebrate  two  historic  events 
In  the  life  of  Clemson  University— the  deci- 
sion by  Senator  Thurmond  to  give  his 
papers  to  Clemson  University,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Strom  Thurmond 
Center  for  Excellence  and  Public  Service  at 
Clemson. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  on  our  program 
tonight  several  individuals  who,  aside  from 
being  distinguished  in  their  own  right,  have 
been  close  to  the  life  and  career  of  Senator 
Thurmond.  Each  will  share  with  us  some  in- 
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sights  and  observations  about  the  various 
periods  of  the  Senator's  career. 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  luiow  that  Senator 
Thurmond  began  his  remarkable  life  of 
public  service  right  here  in  his  native  South 
Carolina  after  he  was  graduated  from  Clem- 
son.  He  wore  quite  a  few  hats  in  those  early 
days  too.  serving  as  coach,  teacher,  lawyer, 
and  circuit  Judge. 

I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  introducing 
the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Simons  Jr..  chief 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
District  of  South  Carolina,  who  will  tell  us 
more  about  Senator  Thurmond's  early 
career  in  public  life. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  E. 
SIMOIfS,  JR..  CHIEF  JUDGE,  FEDERAL  DISTRICT 
COX7RT.  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Dr.  Atchley.  friends  of  Strom  Thurmond 
and  Nancy  Thurmond  and  the  Thurmond 
children: 

The  opportunity  to  be  here  tonight,  shar- 
ing this  program  honoring  Strom  and 
Nancy  Thurmond  and  their  children,  af- 
fords me  one  of  life's  most  cherished  mo- 
ments. My  association  with  Strom  goes  back 
at  least  a  generation.  We  both  come  from 
Edgefield  County.  He  is  the  second  oldest  in 
a  family  with  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. His  father,  Mr.  Will  Thurmond,  was 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  this  state  and 
served  in  the  legislature  from  Edgefield 
County  as  solicitor  of  the  circuit  and  later 
as  United  States  attorney.  His  mother  was  a 
very  gentle,  genteel  and  admirable  lady. 
Both  parents  wielded  tremendous  influence 
upon  Strom's  character  and  personality. 

I  have  often  heard  him  quote  his  father 
saying.  "You  must  always  appear  right  as 
well  as  be  right."  He  has  always  adhered  re- 
ligiously to  this  principle.  When  Strom 
graduated  in  1923  from  this  great  institu- 
tion—that's quite  a  concession  from  a  Caro- 
lina man— he  taught  agriculture  for  the 
next  five  years  in  the  high  schools  of 
McCormick.  Ridge  Spring  and  Edgefield.  He 
then  hitched  his  wagon  to  a  star  beginning 
his  steady  rise  to  become  the  greatest 
legend  of  our  time. 

In  1928  he  was  promoted  from  teacher  to 
county  superintendent  of  education.  He 
then  decided  to  study  law  at  night  in  his  fa- 
ther's law  office,  finishing  a  three  year  cur- 
riculum in  one  year.  It  is  reported— and  I 
don't  vouch  for  this— that  he  tied  for  first 
place  along  with  a  Harvard  Law  School 
graduate  in  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Exami- 
nation. He  then  began  his  law  practice  in 
Edgefield  in  1930  where  he  had  a  very  thriv- 
ing practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  In  1933.  I  heard  my  dad.  a  close 
friend  and  supporter  of  Strom,  quite  often 
make  the  statement  that  Strom  was  a  fine 
lawyer  and  advocate  and  I  suspect  that  his 
high  admiration  for  Strom  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  he  urged  me  to  go  to  law  school. 

Incidentally,  in  1936  Strom  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wlnthrop  College, 
and  I  understand  that  one  of  the  halls  over 
there,  probably  a  girl's  dormitory,  was 
named  after  him. 

In  1938  he  was  again  promoted,  this  time 
from  lawyer  to  circuit  judge.  Some  people 
refer  to  them  as  circjis  judges.  He  won 
handily  In  a  heated  race  over  George  Bell 
Tlmmerman,  Sr..  who  later  became  one  of 
our  outstanding  federal  distict  judges. 
During  the  Judicial  election  in  the  general 
assembly,  he  had  the  strong  support  of  Gov- 
ernor Clin  B.  Johnston,  whom  he  later  op- 
posed in  the  1950  United  States  Senate  race, 
if  any  of  you  remember.  This  was  a  very 
heated  and  close  race  with  Senate  Johnston 
edging  out  Senator  Thurmond. 


Judge  Thurmond  was  widely  recognized  as 
an  able,  fearless,  evenhanded  and  compas- 
sionate judge.  During  his  tenure  he  had  the 
painful  duty  to  sentence  several  murderers 
and  rapists  to  the  electric  chair.  Yes,  they 
were  in  fact  electrocuted  in  those  days.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  far  from  what  is  happen- 
ing under  our  present  day  system,  where  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  dangerous  criminals  are 
languishing  In  deathrow  waiting  for  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  commit  the  states  to  execute 
their  sentences.  That  statement  is  primarily 
for  Judge  Chapman.  Hopefully  this  situa- 
tion will  change  as  new  members  are  added 
to  our  circuit  courts  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

In  1939  upon  graduation  from  Law  School, 
I  visited  Judge  Thurmond  during  his  court 
in  Edgefield  seeking  his  suggestion  as  to 
where  I  should  hang  out  my  shingles  since  I 
had  just  finished  Law  School.  He  recom- 
mended to  me  that  I  consider  Aiken.  I  fol- 
lowed his  advice.  It  worked  out  so  well,  that 
I  have  been  following  his  advice  ever  since. 
I've  even  taken  up  jogging. 

When  our  country  entered  World  War  II, 
he  Immediately  volunteered  for  active  duty 
even  though  he  was  exempt  from  the  serv- 
ice by  vlrture  of  his  Judgeship.  When  he  re- 
turned from  the  service,  he  resigned  from 
his  Judgesh^}  and  ran  for  governor  in  1946 
and  was  elected  over  10  other  opponents. 
When  his  term  as  governor  expired  in  Janu- 
ary 1951.  he  complimented  Dorsey  Library 
and  me  by  coming  to  Aiken  and  Joining  our 
law  firm.  For  the  next  several  years  we  en- 
Joyed  a  very  interesting,  varied  and  lucra- 
tive law  practice.  We  represented  a  majority 
of  the  land  owners  In  their  condemnation 
cases  against  the  United  States  government 
which  had  taken  their  farms,  businesses  and 
homes  to  build  the  Savannah  River  Plant. 
Under  Strom's  direction  we  organized  the 
Aiken  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
with  an  original  deposit  of  $100,000.  Today 
the  total  assets  of  that  Association  amount 
to  approximately  $160  million. 

In  the  most  sensational  murder  case  of 
that  period,  he  was  employed  by  Marjorie 
Prescott  Kennedy,  originally  from  Edgefield 
County,  to  represent  her  for  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  John  B.  Kennedy,  the  fire  and 
police  chief  of  Augusta.  Georgia.  She  had 
shot  him  with  his  own  gun  as  he  emerged 
from  a  grocery  store.  After  several  weeks  of 
detailed  preparation,  followed  by  an  ex- 
tended trial,  he  won  for  her  an  acquittal— 
not  bad  for  a  South  Carolina  lawyer  who 
had  dared  to  venture  into  the  foreign  lands 
of  Richmond  Country.  Georgia. 

He  remained  with  us  in  Aiken  until  he  was 
again  promoted,  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  the  famous  write-In  campaign 
that  you'll  hear  more  about  mementarily. 

What  an  experience  it  was  to  practice  law 
with  Strom  Thurmond. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  call  our  honor- 
ee  professor,  state  senator.  Judge,  governor, 
attorney.  United  States  senator,  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or  Just  plain 
Strom,  you  have  the  same  person.  A  won- 
derful gentleman,  a  loving  husband,  a  devot- 
ed father,  a  great  American  and  the  most 
outstanding  South  Carolinian  of  our  time. 

Strom  Thurmond  is  a  man  of  sterling 
character,  dauntless  courage,  limitless  deter- 
mination, and  spotless  integrity.  Through- 
out his  lifetime  of  dedicated  public  service, 
he  has  made  this  state  and  this  nation  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  His  tireless  ef- 
forts in  serving  his  constituency  has 
touched  the  lives  of  our  people  in  so  many 
ways. 

In  conslution.  If  I  may  be  personal  for  a 
moment,  I  want  Strom  to  know  that  his 


friendship  has  indeed  been  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  of  my  life.  My  words  are  gross- 
ly inadequate  to  fully  express  to  him  the 
gratitude,  the  admiration,  and  the  love 
which  my  family  and  I  have  for  him  and  his 
wonderful  family. 

Strom,  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  your 
friendship,  your  Influence  on  my  life  and 
the  helping  hand  you  have  always  so  gra- 
ciously extended  to  me.  May  God  bless  you 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Dr.  Atchley.  Our  next  speaker  is  a  man 
who  is  very  ably  qualified  to  talk  about  Sen- 
ator Thurmond's  years  as  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  and  his  service  as  a  United 
States  Senator  .  .  .  because  this  gentleman 
has  also  distinguished  himself  In  both  those 
high  positions. 

I  present  the  Honorable  Donald  S.  Rus- 
sell, Circuit  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  former  United  States 
Senator  and  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  DONALD  S.  RUS- 
SELL, JUDGE,  FOURTH  CIRCUIT,  U.S.  COURT  OF 
APPEALS,  AND  FORMER  U.S.  SENATOR  AND  GOV- 
ERNOR OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Thurmond,  youngster 
Thurmonds,  friends  of  the  Thurmonds. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  t>e- 
cause  of  the  great,  high  regard  which  I  en- 
tertain for  a  beloved  colleague  of  mine  when 
I  was  in  the  Senate,  but  above  all  a  friend 
always,  Strom  Thurmond. 

I  say  that  because  I  think  back  of  some- 
thing George  Canning,  one  of  the  great 
English  statesmen  of  our  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  once.  He  said,  "Away 
with  all  this  cant  of  a  government  of  laws 
but  not  of  men,  as  If  It  were  the  harness  and 
not  the  horses  that  draw  the  carriage."  Now 
that  Is  not  to  say  that  the  law  Is  not  Impor- 
tant. But  It  is  to  say  that  law  is  meaningless 
unless  we  have  men  of  character,  of  ability, 
of  wisdom  and  dedication  to  gi\'e  them  reali- 
ty In  our  lives.  And  so  tonight  we  come  to- 
gether to  honor  the  one  who,  both  in  our 
state  and  nation,  and  by  his  life  and  by  his 
dedication  to  state  and  country,  has  made 
an  indelible  contribution  to  us  and  our 
country. 

That  is  the  reason  we  wish  to  honor  him. 
Some  reference  was  made  that  I  was  to 
speak  on  his  contributions  as  governor.  I 
think  that  is  very  appropriate,  because  It 
has  been  a  long  time  since  Strom  was  gover- 
nor, and  it  is  easy  to  forget  some  of  the 
great  accomplishments  of  that  period. 

Strom  was  not  an  Inactive  governor.  Just 
as  he  jogs  today  and  runs  all  the  time,  he 
was  running  every  day  that  he  was  governor 
and  every  day  making  some  additional  con- 
tribution to  this  State. 

Some  of  us,  I  am  sure,  forget  that  it  was  in 
his  period  of  governorship  that  there  was  a 
distinctive  reorganization  of  the  election 
law  In  South  Carolina.  And  it  was  Governor 
Strom  Thurmond  who  led  in  the  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax  In  South  Carolina.  And  he 
also  added  other  provisions  to  enable  a 
greater  number  of  people,  all  qualified 
voters,  to  vote  and  participate  In  the  elec- 
tions of  this  state. 

Now  also  there  is  one  thing  that  we  as 
judges  have  noticed  about  Strom:  he's  a 
little  parsimonious  with  the  public  purse. 
He  has  never  been  In  favor  of  the  many 
Ideas  that  we  Federal  judges  have  that  they 
should  increase  our  pay,  and  he  followed 
that  same  policy  when  he  was  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  His  was  a  real  efficient  gov- 
ernorship, and  during  that  period  of  time  he 
so  established  the  credit  of  this  state  that 
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we  moved  from  A  to  a  double-A  rating.  It 
was  the  final  step  forward  to  a  trlple-A 
rating  which  we  in  South  Carolina  so  prize 
and  which  has  amounted  to  a  savings  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  interest  to 
the  people  of  this  state. 

Also  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  Sun- 
belt. Well,  you  know,  Strom  sort  of  antici- 
pated that.  He  did  not  call  it  the  Sunbelt. 
But  he  began  making  speeches  all  around 
and  said  that  the  place  where  Industry 
should  move  was  right  here  In  the  South- 
east. And  in  the  Southeast,  the  best  place, 
and  God  knows  this  Is  right.  Is  South  Caroli- 
na. 

So  he  brought  into  this  state  over  a  billion 
dollars  of  new  Industries  offering  new  em- 
ployment. 

He  was  not.  as  you  say.  uninterested  in 
education,  for  he  had  a  background  in  it. 
And  so,  he  inaugurated  action  toward  a 
nine-month  school  for  the  benefit  of  every 
child  in  this  state. 

I  have  mentioned  these.  There  are  many 
more  that  I  could  go  on  about:  the  many 
contributions  he  made,  the  programs  he  has 
established.  Perhaps  one  should  be  particu- 
larly mentioned. 

As  soon  as  he  became  governor,  he  ended 
a  period  that  had  brought  much  criticism  to 
the  Office  of  Governor.  At  his  insistence, 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  took  away 
from  the  Governor  the  power  of  pardon. 
That  was  one  that  those  of  us  who  came 
later  as  Governor  appreciated,  because  we 
did  not  have  to  be  bothered  with  so  many 
entreaties.  We  could  all  say,  "Strom  de- 
stroyed our  power  to  pardon  you."  I  may 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  made  a 
greater  contribution  as  Governor  of  South 
Carolina— a  more  active,  more  dynamic  ex- 
ecutive—than Strom  Thurmond. 

South  Carolina  and  the  citizens  and  tax- 
payers of  this  state  will  be  eternally  grate- 
ful to  him  for  that. 

I,  unfortunately,  did  not  have  the  long 
personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
Strom  that  Charley  Simons  has.  But  I  have 
had  a  close  and  an  Intimate  friendship  be- 
ginning seme  25  years  ago. 

I  went  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a 
Democrat.  Strom  was  a  Republican.  But 
that  has  never  Interfered  with  our  feelings. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him  as  a  leg- 
islator, as  a  citizen.  I  never  knew  him  at  any 
time  where  he  ever  sacrificed  principle  to 
expediency  or  to  political  advantage.  I  never 
knew  him  when  he  sacrificed  his  patriotism, 
forgot  his  partisanship,  above  all  in  the  field 
of  national  defense.  He  thought  that  was  a 
clear  place  where  any  partisanship  must— 
and  should— yield  to  patriotic  sacrifice  and 
to  the  love  of  country. 

I  also  found  out  something  else  about 
Strom.  There  never  was  a  person  more  care- 
ful in  what  he  told  you  or  more  faithful  in 
carrying  out  anything  he  did  tell  you.  You 
could  rely  implicitly  upon  anything  that  he 
said.  And  I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  found  in  the  Senate  that  all  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  had  a  respect  and  a 
regard  for  Strom  was  because  they  knew 
that  they  could  always  believe  whatever  he 
told  them.  Also,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
they  knew  that  he  was  always  going  to  vote 
his  principle  not  his  politics. 

I  know  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  be 
here  tonight  and  to  p&y  tribute  to  one  who  I 
think  is  one  of  our  great  public  servants, 
one  who  now  occupies  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  In  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  one  who  has  never  forgot- 
ten that  he  Is  a  South  Carolinian. 

I  noted  one  thing  when  I  was  In  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  any  South  Carolini- 


an ever  came  to  Washington,  be  he  Demo- 
crat or  Republican  or  whatever  he  was,  that 
he  did  not  get  a  free  meal  in  the  Senate 
dining  room  given  him  by  Strom  Thurmond. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  had  a 
meeting  that  had  about  10  people  In  it  and 
they  Invited  him,  and  If  there  was  any  [>ossi- 
ble  way  he  could  get  there,  that  he  did  not 
go.  He  Is  a  devoted  South  Carolina  Senator, 
but,  above  all,  he  Is,  as  Charley  said,  always 
beyond  being  a  Republican,  beyond  even 
being  a  South  Carolinian— always  a  great 
American.  He  has  proved  that  on  many  oc- 
casions. 

So  I  Join  with  all  of  you  in  paying  honor, 
respect  and  affection  to  Strom  Thurmond 
and  his  lovely,  beloved  wife,  Nancy,  and  all 
these  beautiful  children. 

Dr.  Atchley.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  In- 
teresting and  colorful  chapters  in  Senator 
Thurmond's  career  was  written  in  1954, 
when  a  very  successful  write-In  campaign 
thrust  him  into  the  United  States  Senate. 
An  earlier  history-making  event  occurred  in 
1948  when  he  was  nominated  smd  ran  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
honored  to  have  with  us  the  man  who 
played  a  key  role  In  those  campaigns,  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Brown,  President  of  Spartan 
Radio-Casting  Company. 

remarks  by  MR.  WALTER  J.  BROWN,  PRESIDENT. 
SPARTAN  RADIOCASTING  CO.,  SPARTANBURG,  S.C. 

I  was  playing  golf  down  at  Seabrook  last 
Friday  when  my  office  called  me  and  said 
that  I  had  been  asked  by  Clemson  to  appear 
on  this  program  tonight,  which  is  certainly 
a  great  honor  to  me.  They  said  that  I  was 
the  chairman  of  the  states  rights  campaign 
and  Senator  Thurmond's  write-in  campaign 
and  that  I  would  be  limited  to  three  min- 
utes. I  have  had  a  lot  of  excitement  in  my 
life  but  none  like  that  and  I  think  my  prede- 
cessors have  all  exceeded  their  three  min- 
utes, but  I  will  try  not  to  exceed  that. 

Strom  Thurmond's  1948  presidential  cam- 
paign grew  out  of  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference  at  Wachula  Springs,  Florida.  I 
remember  It  so  well  because  I  was  on  a  deer 
hunt  In  the  lower  part  of  South  Carolina 
when  Governor  Thurmond  called  me  and 
said,  "Listen,  I  have  got  to  go  to  Wachula 
Springs. "  Our  mutual  friend.  Bob  Seigler, 
was  deer  hunting  with  and  said,  "You  all  get 
packed  up  there  and  meet  me  over  on  301, 
and  I'll  pick  you  up  in  five  hours."  So  we 
were  in  the  room  packing  up  when  our  great 
friend.  Judge  Whites  came  in  and  said, 
"What's  all  this  going  on?  Is  Strom  fixing  to 
fire  on  Fort  Sumter  again?"  It  wasn't  quite 
that  bad  but  we  met  Strom  over  there,  and 
on  our  way  down  at  that  time  the  campaign 
really  was  beginning  to  incubate.  This  cam- 
paign was  not  racial  as  Interpreted  by  the 
media  when  the  states  rights  ticket  of  Thur- 
mond and  Wright  was  slurrtngly  dubbed  as 
the  Dixiecrat  ticket.  That  campaign  re- 
volved around  one  issue  and  that  was  the 
Tenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  No 
need  for  me  to  repeat  that  truism  to  this  au- 
dience here  tonight. 

Had  some  of  the  Southern  Governors  who 
had  participated  in  this  Wachula  Springs 
movement  subsequently  signed  the  manifes- 
to delivered  to  the  heads  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Washington  and  not  abandoned  the 
opposition,  the  election  would  have  been 
thrown  into  the  House  and  this  country 
would  be  different  from  what  It  is  today. 

I  say  this  because  of  several  reasons,  one 
of  which  is  that  while  I  was  at  the  Gover- 
nor's Mansion  in  Columbia  on  election  night 
with  Governor  Thurmond  and  the  results 
were  in  doubt.  Les  Differ.  President  Tru- 
man's trusted  friend  and  aide,  called  me 


from  the  White  House  to  urge  Governor 
Thurmond  to  make  no  commitment  on  his 
electoral  votes  until  they  could  talk  with 
him.  I  might  say  that  after  the  results  from 
Illinois  and  a  few  other  states  came  in.  I  re- 
ceived no  more  calls  from  the  White  House. 
But  all  was  not  lost.  In  my  opinion,  the 
states  rights  seed  was  sown  in  the  1948  cam- 
paign. 

As  to  the  States  Rights  campaign,  I  could 
go  on  and  talk,  but  I  have  been  asked  now 
to  refer  to  the  write-in  campaign. 

That  is.  I  think,  one  of  the  most  historic 
campaigns  with  which  I  have  ever  been  as- 
sociated. But  I  would  have  to  say  that,  at 
that  time,  machine  politics  In  South  Caroli- 
na went  wild  following  the  death  in  1954  of 
another  great  friend  of  ours.  Burnett  May- 
bank,  who  had  just  been  nominated  for  an- 
other six  year  term  in  the  Senate.  Had  the 
State  Democratic  Committee  and  this  nomi- 
nee been  satisfied  with  only  a  two-year 
term,  and  then  turning  the  office  back  to 
the  people  through  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary, I  doubt  very  seriously  that  the  revolt 
that  did  take  place  would  have  taken  place. 

In  making  this  campaign— which  most 
politicians  said  he  had  no  chance  to  win- 
Strom  Thurmond  demonstrated  once  again 
that  he  was  a  man  of  courage  and  convic- 
tion and  was  willing  to  put  his  head  on  the 
political  chopping  block  to  sustain  his  con- 
victions and  his  principles  of  government  to 
which  he  has  dedicated  his  whole  life. 

I  wish  I  could  say  more.  I  know  my  three 
minutes  are  about  up.  But  let  me  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  many,  many  months  ago  I 
began  urging  Senator  Thurmond  to  take 
steps  to  preserve  his  papers  because  of  their 
historic  importance.  He  asked  me  to  make 
inquiries  at  Institutions  seeking  these 
papers,  but,  in  my  own  mind,  there  was 
never  any  question  that.  In  the  end,  he 
would  select  his  own  alma  mater.  Also,  an- 
other Important  fact  was  that  the  James  F. 
Byrnes  papers  are  here.  Both  the  Thur- 
monds and  the  Byrnes  were  Tillman  people 
and  came  from  the  same  political  mold.  And 
here  is  where  those  papers  belong.  Clemson 
has  the  opportunity  to  build  a  collection  of 
historic  papers  which  will  attract  historians 
to  this  campus  for  many,  many  decades  to 
come.  What  has  happened  here  today 
should  mark  one  of  the  great  events  in  the 
history  of  this  university. 

Dr.  Atchley.  A  highly  decorate.'  soldier 
and  a  patriot  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  Senator  Thurmond  has  never  wavered 
in  his  belief  that  America  can  remam  strong 
and  free  only  through  a  solid  national  de- 
fense program.  We  are  most  honored  to 
have  with  us  tonight  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
who  will  talk  about  Senator  Thurmond's 
long  relationship  with  and  support  of  Amer- 
ica's armed  forces. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  O.  MARSH, 
JR.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARICY 

Senator  Thurmond.  Members  of  Your 
Family.  Distinguished  Guests. 

I  am  very  honored  that  I  could  come  here 
to  pay  honor  to  America's  Number  One  Citi- 
zen Soldier.  And  Strom  Thurmond  is  Ameri- 
ca's Number  One  Citizen  Soldier.  It  has 
been  a  long  road  for  him  from  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, commissioned  here  through  the 
ROTC  program  at  Clemson.  to  Major  Gen- 
eral, retired  in  the  United  States  Army. 

That  discloses  an  aspect  of  his  life  which  I 
suspect  has  been  a  very  dominant  one  and, 
based  on  my  own  observation,  I  know  that  It 
plays  a  very  Important  part  in  his  thinking, 
in  his  attitudes,  and  I  know  it  has  Impacted 
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on  how  he  votes  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  would  point  out  what  someone  else 
had  said:  He  served  here  as  circuit  judge: 
when  war  was  declared  on  Germany,  al- 
though he  was  exempt  from  military  duty, 
he  volunteered  for  military  service. 

An  officer  in  the  Army,  he  would  hold  var- 
ious assignments  and  commands.  But  he  vol- 
unteered again.  He  volunteered  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Glider  Forces,  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  in  the  Normandy  assault  on 
the  sixth  day  of  June,  1944— the  greatest 
armada,  the  greatest  invasion  that  has  ever 
occurred. 

That  was  an  opportunity  where  we  would 
see  great  heroism  demonstrated  by  this  indi- 
vidual. Wounded  on  that  day,  he  was  deco- 
rated on  that  same  day  for  his  valorous 
action. 

Strom  Thurmond  did  not  limit  his  activi- 
ties, though,  to  Normandy.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, he  fought  all  through  Europe  with 
the  First  Army.  He  served  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  Europe.  And  World  War  11,  when 
it  ended  In  Europe,  would  find  him  in  the 
Philippines  when  the  Japanese  surrendered. 
You  would  have  to  say  that  he  was  an  indi- 
vidual who,  as  an  officer,  marched  to  the 
sound  of  guns. 

I  think  perhaps  that  the  awards  and  deco- 
rations tell,  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  of  his 
tremendous  achievements.  In  Europe,  he 
won  five  battle  stars  and  the  Bronze  Arrow- 
head during  the  invasion.  He  won  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  He  later  would  win  the 
second  Legion  of  Merit,  for  which  he  has  a 
cluster.  He  won  the  Bronze  Star  for  Valor, 
for  heroism  on  the  battlefield.  He  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart.  He  was  awarded 
the  Army  Conunendation  Medal  and  the 
Presidential  Distinguished  Unit  Citation.  He 
holds  the  Order  of  the  Belgium  Govern- 
ment for  Heroism.  He  holds  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  awarded  by  France  for  his  role  in 
the  liberation  of  France. 

If  you  look  at  his  bronze  star  citation  and 
read  that  citation,  you  realize  that,  in  that 
assault  in  the  glider  force  at  Normandy,  his 
glider  was  hit  by  enemy  fire  and  was  forced 
down  behind  German  lines.  Although  badly 
injured  in  that  landing,  he  nevertheless 
would  assist  in  unloading  the  glider  and,  al- 
though exposed  to  small  arms  fire  and 
mortar  fire,  he  would  go  about  the  battle- 
ground assisting  the  organization  of  the 
other  glider  troops,  all  of  which,  as  the 
decoration  indicates,  reflected  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  United  States  Army. 

He  went  on  to  other  commands.  I.  as  a 
member  of  the  Congress,  served  in  one  of 
the  units  that  he  commanded  in  Washing- 
ton when  I  had  Joined  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Yet,  his  military  service  contin- 
ues to  this  day.  Strom  Thurmond  has  never 
taken  off  the  uniform  of  his  country.  In 
fact,  he  shall  never  take  off  the  uniform  of 
his  country.  And  I  can  tell  you,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  one  who  has  served  in  the 
Congress,  and  one  that  served  in  the  Ford 
administration,  that  Strom  Thurmond  was 
always  there  when  this  country  needed  him 
on  questions  that  related  to  defense. 

If  they  would  comment  about  Jackson 
that  there  stood  Jackson  like  a  stonewall,  I 
would  say  to  you  that  on  questions  that 
relate  to  defense  and  the  security  of  this 
country,  there  stands  Strom  Thurmond. 

Dr.  Atchley.  Out  next  distinguished  guest 
Is  the  Honorable  John  L.  Napier,  United 
States  Congressman  from  the  Sixth  District 
of  South  Carolina.  He  will  give  us  some  per- 
sonal perspectives  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Senator  and  his  staff. 


REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  L.  NAPIER. 
U.S.  COI.'GKEBSMAN.  SIXTH  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Thurmond,  members  of 
the  Thurmond  family,  both  personal  and  of- 
ficial family,  distinguished  friends  of  the 
Thurmond  family:  I  speak  to  you  as  an  em- 
ployee of  Senator  Thurmond,  and  I  say  that 
because  once  you  work  for  him.  you  never 
leave.  And  I  think  all  who  are  in  the  audi- 
ence who  have  ever  worked  for  Senator 
Thurmond  can  attest  to  that  fact. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  day  I  walked 
in  his  office  and  he  called  me  in  to  tell  me 
what  the  job  was  all  about.  The  first  thing 
he  told  me  was  this:  "You  will  make  mis- 
takes. The  only  man  who  does  not  make 
mistakes  is  the  man  who  does  nothing."  Sec- 
ondly, and  seeing  some  Edgefield  |}eople 
here  tonight,  he  said.  "I  want  you  to  do 
something  that  I  have  been  working  on  for 
many  years.  I  want  you  to  handle  agricul- 
tural matters.  And  I  want  you  to  call  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  ask  him  to  buy 
more  peaches  than  he  has  been  buying 
lately." 

And  so.  as  the  most  junior  staff  member 
on  his  staff,  I  proceeded  out  the  door  and 
called  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
call  was  never  returned,  and  I  am  sure  they 
are  buying  the  peaches,  but  the  Senator  was 
never  satisfied.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you 
please  buy  some  peaches  from  down  in 
Edgefield? 

As  an  employee  of  Senator  Thurmond,  I 
had  the  opportunity,  and  still  have  the  op- 
portunity, to  observe  his  life  as  a  life  rich  In 
service:  Rich  not  only  in  public  service,  as 
has  been  recounted  by  other  speakers  here 
tonight,  but  rich  also  in  private  service  to 
humanity,  in  service  to  his  church,  in  serv- 
ice through  civic  involvement,  and  in  service 
through  the  Thurmond  Foundation  and 
through  the  scholarships  that  he  has  pro- 
vided throughout  our  state  so  worthy  and 
needy  students  may  obtain  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  seen  him  donate  money  to  people 
who  were  in  need.  I  have  seen  him  take  time 
from  national  policy  questions  to  talk  with 
constituents  who  were  in  need  of  help.  Once 
again,  he  has  told  all  of  us  on  his  staff  that 
the  most  important  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
serve  the  needs  of  one  in  trouble  because 
that  person,  to  him,  has  the  greatest  prob- 
lem in  the  world. 

As  an  employee.  I  saw  his  life  as  a  life  free 
of  recrimination  and  absolutely  intolerant 
of  pettiness.  He  is  a  man  of  compassion.  I 
shall  never  forget  before  one  of  his  elec- 
tions, seeing  a  former  opponent  come  into 
the  office  asd  see  the  Senator  dismiss  the 
staff  who  were  in  there  and  then  see  the 
two  former  opponents  later  walk  out  the 
office  arm  in  arm,  friend  to  friend. 

And  then  I  observed  his  life  as  a  life  of 
courage— courage  as  described  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  just  preceding  these  re- 
marks. But  also  courage  to  take  politically 
dangerous  roads.  Courage  not  to  fear  physi- 
cal violence. 

It  was  only  two  weeks  ago  that  I  made  a 
call  to  the  Senator's  office— fully  realizing 
that  it  was  none  of  my  business— asking  him 
not  to  go  to  Egypt  because  he  is  third  in  line 
in  succession  to  the  Presidency— and  asking 
him  to  stay  in  the  United  States  because  I 
had  a  fear  of  what  might  occur.  And  he  re- 
counted to  me  that  he  had  flown  in  a  glider 
over  Normandy,  and  he  recounted  to  me 
that  this  was  his  duty  as  he  saw  his  duty 
and  that  would  make  the  trip. 

I  can  only  say  in  recounting  the  life  of 
Senator  Thurmond  that  his  is  a  life  rich  in 


service,  a  life  free  of  recrimination  and  in- 
tolerant of  pettiness,  and  a  life  of  courage.  1 
believe  that  God  has  truly  shined  upon  us 
by  allowing  us  to  live  in  this  time  and  to 
know  a  great  and  good  man  like  Senator 
Thurmond. 

John  Gilbert  Holland  once  wrote  a  poem 
where  he  prayed  to  God  that  God  would 
give  to  America  great  public  servants.  He 
wrote.  "God  give  us  men,  a  time  like  this  de- 
mands strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true 
faith,  and  ready  hand.  Men  whom  the  lust 
of  office  does  not  kill.  Men  whom  the  spoils 
of  office  cannot  buy.  Men  who  possess  opin- 
ions and  a  will.  Men  who  have  honor.  Men 
who  will  not  lie.  Men  who  can  stand  before 
a  demagogue  and  damn  his  treacherous  flat- 
teries without  winking.  Tall  men.  Sun 
crowned,  who  live  at>ove  the  fog  in  public 
duties  and  private  thinking." 

Senator  he  must  have  had  you  in  mind. 

Dr.  Atchley.  We  have  with  us  another 
distinguished  meml)er  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  the  Honorable  Carroll  A.  Camp- 
bell, Jr.,  Congressman  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina.  He  will  discuss  Sen- 
ator Thurmonds  role  in  the  development  of 
the  two-party  system  in  the  South. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  CARROLL  A.  CAMP- 
BELL, JR.,  U.S.  CONGRESSMAN,  FOURTH  DIS- 
TRICT OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Atchley.  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs.  Thurmond,  it's  my  pleasure  to 
be  here.  I  don't  know  that  I'm  up  to  the  oc- 
casion. I'm  reminded  as  I  see  the  Thur- 
monds sitting  here  with  their  children,  not 
long  ago  I  went  out  to  dinner  with  a  group 
of  people  and  carried  my  youngest  son. 
Mike,  along  with  us.  Mike  was  sitting  at  the 
table  of  about  nine  or  ten  people  and  one 
gentleman  at  the  table,  as  there  always  is 
one  at  the  table,  talked  incessently.  And  he 
went  on  about  all  of  the  things  we  should  be 
thankful  for  in  this  world,  and  he  talked 
about  how  we  should  be  thankful  for  the 
weather,  and  how  we  should  be  thankful  for 
the  food,  and  how  we  should  be  thankful 
for  our  health,  and  how  we  should  be 
thankful  for  the  company  we  had,  and  he 
cited  a  list  about  a  mile  long  and  he  turned 
to  my  young  son,  Mike,  and  said  "Mike,  why 
don't  you  return  thanks  for  all  these 
things."  And  my  little  boy  looked  him  right 
back  in  the  eye,  and  he  said,  "I  can't  do 
that.  I'm  Just  a  'God  is  great'  kid." 

Senator,  there  is  no  way  that  I  can  do  Jus- 
tice to  that  which  you  have  done. 

Samuel  Johnson  once  said  of  the  English 
statesman  Edmund  Burke,  that  if  you  met 
him  for  the  first  time  and  you  took  the  time 
to  stop  and  talk  to  him  that  you  would 
know  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
Extraordinary  is  the  word  that  describes 
Strom  Thurmond.  There's  no  question  of 
that. 

When  we  speak  of  him  as  a  pioneer  or  a 
politician  or  a  patriot,  or  as  President  Pro 
Tempore,  or  as  a  physical  fitness  advocate 
or  a  famil^  man  or  as  our  state's  first  citi- 
zen, then  we  are  speaking  of  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  A  man  whose  friendships  out- 
number even  the  Clemson  football  fans. 

Consider  this  about  Strom  Thurmonds 
political  career.  Most  of  us  in  politics  are 
happy  if  we  can  get  a  nomination  on  one 
ticket.  Strom  Thurmond  carried  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  on  four  separate  tickets. 
Party  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  man.  This 
man  had  a  lot  to  do  with  making  parties.  He 
did  that.  When  the  leadership  of  his  party 
left  him  and  left  some  of  the  things  that  he 
believed  in,  then  Strom  Thurmond  set  out 
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to  bring  about  changes  in  the  South  and  in 
this  nation  and  he  did  it. 

And  he  struck  hard  to  build  a  two-party 
system.  It  was  Strom  Thurmond's  courage 
once  again  that  persevered.  It  was  Strom 
Thurmond  who  blazed  the  way  for  many  a 
young  politician,  such  as  John  Napier,  and 
myself  and  others,  to  come  behind  and  try 
to  build  some  of  the  things  that  he  believed 
in.  And  had  it  not  been  for  him  standing  tall 
at  one  time  we  may  never  have  had  the  op- 
portunity. You  know  many  despaired  during 
those  tough  times,  but  Strom  Thurmond 
persevered.  He  never  hestiated  to  take  a 
road  that  was  less  popular,  less  travelled. 

Whether  it  be  as  the  Senate's  first  suc- 
cessful write-in  candidate,  or  whether  it  be 
as  the  first  southern  Senator  to  hire  a  black 
professional  for  his  staff,  Strom  Thurmond 
blazed  the  trail. 

Strom  has  a  unique  ability  not  Just  to 
stand  on  his  own  head,  but  to  stand  institu- 
tions on  their  heads.  And  yet.  as  John 
Napier  said,  he  has  always  had  the  time  to 
stop  to  call  the  sick,  congratulate  the  suc- 
cessful, to  offer  a  friendly  hand  to  a  young 
F>erson,  a  needy  person,  or  a  lonely  person. 
Or  even  offer  a  helping  hand  to  an  aspiring 
politician  or  two. 

We  would  need  a  month  if  we  were  going 
to  do  justice  to  that  which  Strom  Thur- 
mond has  done  for  all  of  us.  This  is  but  a 
brief  tribute.  But  as  I  stand  here  at  Clemson 
University  and  I  think  of  the  great  people 
that  I  have  known  in  my  life  and  those  that 
I  have  studied,  three  great  South  Carolin- 
ians come  to  my  mind  as  we  talk  about  this 
University  and  as  we  talk  about  our  beloved 
state:  John  C.  Calhoun.  James  F.  Brynes, 
Strom  Thurmond,  and  not  necessarily  in 
that  order. 

Dr.  Atchley.  Senator  Thurmond's  deci- 
sion to  leave  his  papers  to  Clemson  Univer- 
sity will  have  far-reaching  effects,  which 
like  the  Senator's  dedicated  life  of  public 
service,  will  touch  the  lives  of  many  citizens. 
This  gift  has  served  as  the  impetus  for  es- 
tablishing this  center  for  public  service  and 
good  government. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  McTeer,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Clemson  Board  of  Trustees,  will  now 
offer  some  comments  about  what  this  gift 
will  mean  to  the  University  community. 

REMARKS  OF  THOMAS  B.  M'TEER.  JR.,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES,  CLEMSON  UNI- 
VERSITY 

As  Americans— and  as  South  Carolinians— 
we've  come  to  appreciate  two  special  at- 
tributes of  your  leadership.  Senator  Thur- 
mond. 

It  is  characteristic  of  you  to  serve  people 
unselfishly,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  a 
very  large  number  of  people  benefit. 

Those  of  us  here  tonight  who  represent 
the  Clemson  University  community  are 
keenly  aware  of  this  truth  as  it  relates  to 
the  events  of  this  historic  day. 

A  great  treasure  now  awaits  the  students, 
teachers,  researchers  and  citizens  who  will 
have  access  to  your  personal  papers— and  to 
the  historic  documents  and  objects  which 
chronicle  your  distinguished  career  in 
public  service.  The  collection  to  fc)e  housed 
here  on  campus  will  enrich  our  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy which  you  defend  for  us  still. 

Through  this  generous  gift,  and  the  pro- 
grams and  facilities  of  the  Strom  Thurmond 
Center,  you  are  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
establish  a  one-of-a-kind  center  for  scholar- 
ship, research,  and  direct  service  to  people. 
It  will  be  a  center  worthy  of  the  ideals  of 
South  Carolina's  great  statesman  John  C. 
Calhoun,  and  the  dreams  of  our  university's 


founder    and    Mr.    Calhoun's    son-in-law, 
Thomas  Green  Clemson. 

Several  programs  of  the  Thurmond  Insti- 
tute will  provide  direct  learning  experiences 
for  Clemson  students  who  will  pursue  ca- 
reers in  public  service.  All  programs  of  the 
Institute  will  provide  thousands  of  people 
with  the  opportunity  not  only  to  learn  how 
our  government  works,  but  also  how  to  keep 
it  working  well. 

The  Center's  auditorium  facility,  which 
will  be  designed  to  accommodate  the  per- 
forming arts  as  well  as  the  programs  of  The 
Thurmond  Institute,  will  benefit  all  Clem- 
son students,  our  faculty  and  staff,  and  the 
residents  of  our  growing  upstate  region. 

The  Continuing  Professional  Education 
Facility,  which  wiU  eventually  be  construct- 
ed, will  enable  this  university  to  provde  one 
of  its  most  important  public  services  of  all- 
helping  South  Caiolina  and  the  region  to 
protect  out  investment  in  human  capital, 
without  which  this  nation's  economy  would 
stumble  and  fall. 

Your  gift  of  history.  Senator— and  the 
things  it  will  now  make  possible— brings 
with  it  a  rich  Investment  In  our  future. 

On  behalf  of  everyone  associated  with 
Clemson.  I  say  again— thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done,  and  for  what  you  are. 

Dr.  Atchley.  One  of  the  most  exciting 
focal  points  of  the  Strom  Thurmond  Center 
for  Excellence  in  Government  and  Public 
Service  ...  is  the  Strom  Thurmond  Insti- 
tute. Details  of  the  programs  this  institute 
will  conduct  are  contained  in  your  printed 
program.  The  impact  of  these  programs  will 
be  discussed  tonight  by  Professor  Charles 
W.  Dunn,  Head  of  Clemson's  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

REMARKS  OP  PROF.  CHARLES  W.  DUNN,  HEAD, 
CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE 

Over  a  century  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
marked, "I  will  study  and  prei>are  should 
my  time  come."  Tonight,  Clemson  Universi- 
ty honors  one  who  has  studied  and  prepared 
for  over  a  half  century  for  this  occasion. 

Just  over  two  decades  ago  another  Presi- 
dent remarked,  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country."  Tonight,  Clemson  University 
honors  one  of  Its  favorite  sons,  who  has 
practiced  that  throughout  his  life.  We 
honor  him  tonight  with  the  establishment 
of  several  programs  in  the  Thurmond  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Thurmond  High  School  Achievement 
Program  will  bring  to  Clemson  University 
outstanding  high  school  seniors  to  encour- 
age them  to  prepare  for  careers  in  public 
service. 

The  Thurmond  Scholars  program  will  at- 
tract to  the  Clemson  University  campus  out- 
standing high  school  minds  to  train  them 
for  public  service. 

The  Thurmond  Lecture  Series  will  attract 
to  the  Clemson  University  campus  leading 
scholars,  political  figures,  and  government 
personalities,  to  lecture  on  major  problems 
confronting  the  United  States.  These  and 
other  programs  will  make  this  Institute 
unique  among  all  Institutes  across  the 
nation,  whether  we  speak  of  the  Hoover  at 
Stanford,  the  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  or 
the  Kennedy  at  Harvard. 

So,  It  is  a  real  privilege  tonight  for  us  at 
Clemson  to  establish  an  Institute  that  will 
serve  all  the  people,  not  only  of  South  Caro- 
lina, but  of  this  region  and  this  nation. 

Dr.  Atchley.  Up  to  this  point  in  our  pro- 
gram we've  discussed  the  meaning  of  Sena- 
tor Thurmond's  gift  in  relationship  to  con- 
temporary times  and  the  immediate  future. 


But  at  the  same  time,  we  are  well  aware 
that  our  decisions  and  plaiuiing  wlU  have  a 
positive  influence  on  future  generations. 

Our  next  speaker  will  comment  on  the 
events  of  this  day  In  relationship  to  young 
men  and  women  of  the  future.  We  do  not 
know  of  anyone  better  qualified  to  handle 
this  assignment  than  Mr.  John  W.  Petti- 
grew.  Jr..  who  is  among  the  many  young 
men  and  women  who  have  served  Intern- 
ships in  Senator  Thurmond's  Washington 
office.  We  know  that  John  must  have 
learned  something  from  that  experience  be- 
cause he  came  back  to  Clemaon  and  got 
himself  elected  President  of  the  Student 
Body. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  JOHN  W.  PETTIGREW.  JR., 
PRESIDENT,  CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT 
BODY 

Senator  Thurmond,  tonight  we  have 
heard  about  many  of  the  things  that  you 
have  done  with  your  life.  From  the  time 
that  you  graduated  from  Clemaon  Agricul- 
tural College  in  1923.  your  life  has  exempli- 
fied what  public  service  is  all  about. 

You  have  given  of  yoxii  time,  energy,  and 
resources  to  make  life  on  earth  better  for 
your  fellow  man.  You  have  had  a  positive 
Influence  on  a  great  number  of  people's 
lives.  I  know  that  my  being  from  Edgefield 
and  having  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
Strom  Thurmond  High  School  and  having 
the  opportunity  to  come  work  for  you  In 
Washington  has  given  me  an  insight  into 
the  great  devotion  that  you  have  for  our 
state  and  nation. 

During  my  time  in  Washington,  In  addi- 
tion to  learning  to  jog  with  you  each  morn- 
ing and  eat  wheat  bran  for  breakfast,  I  also 
was  Impressed  by  a  number  of  things  that 
you  had  to  say.  And  they  are  the  things 
that  are  still  on  my  mind.  First,  you  said  to 
me  that  "a  man  who  takes  strong  stands  Is 
going  to  have  some  strong  enemies."  You 
said  that  you  Just  have  to  do  what  you  know 
is  right  and  best  and  just  don't  worry  about 
the  few  enemies  that  you  make.  And  I  think 
that  is  what  statesmanship  is  all  about- 
standing  strong  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

You  also  expressed.  Senator,  on  many  oc- 
casions, your  sincere  love  for  helping 
people.  You  feel  that  a  man  in  your  position 
should  do  all  that  is  in  his  power  to  help  his 
fellow  man.  You  have  always  found  the 
time  to  help  others— whether  to  help  find  a 
lost  social  security  check,  or  to  get  a  pass- 
port in  a  hurry,  or  provide  transportation  In 
an  emergency.  You  were  there  to  help. 

People  In  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
know  that  when  they  need  help  they  can 
call  on  their  friend,  Strom  Thurmond. 

PYom  the  time  that  you  were  a  teacher 
and  school  superintendent  in  Edgefield,  you 
have  contributed  to  the  betterment  of  edu- 
cation in  our  state.  You  set  up  scholarship 
programs  to  help  needy  and  worthy  high 
school  students  to  further  their  education 
with  the  scholarships  from  the  Thurmond 
Foundation. 

Now,  Senator,  you  have  seen  fit  to  give 
your  papers,  memorabilia  and  of  yourself  to 
establish  the  Strom  Thurmond  Center  for 
Excellence  In  Government  and  Public  Serv- 
ice here  at  Clemson  University.  This  center 
will  enable  Clemson  University  to  carry  out 
its  mission  of  education  and  service  to  our 
state  and  nation.  It  Will  also  provide  an  en- 
hancement of  much-needed  programs  at  our 
University,  that  being  our  continuing  educa- 
tion program  and  our  performing  arts  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  really  excited  for  Clemson  students 
and  future  Clemson  students  about  the  sig- 
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nlficance  of  your  gift.  Now,  students  at 
Clemson.  as  well  as  people  from  all  across 
the  nation,  can  come  here  to  study  your  life 
and  our  nation's  government.  Future  gen- 
erations of  South  Carolinians  and  Ameri- 
cans will  reap  great  benefits  from  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Thurmond  Center. 

I  thinJi  prol>ably  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  Thurmond  Center  will  be  the  spillover 
benefit  to  society.  The  center  will  help  edu- 
cate our  state's  school  teachers  so  that  they 
may  better  educate  the  sUte.  The  lecture 
series  and  adjunct  professorships  will  stimu- 
late the  discussion  of  public  issues.  These 
programs  will  instill  for  future  generations 
your  high  set  of  values,  your  patriotism,  and 
your  devotion  to  this  state  and  nation. 

The  Thurmond  Center  will  allow  your 
public  service  to  live  for  future  generations 
for  as  long  as  there  is  a  Clemson  University. 
And  I  hope  that  is  forever. 

Senator,  your  life  has  been  dedicated  to 
public  service  for  over  60  years.  Now  if  serv- 
ice were  the  rent  that  we  paid  for  our  room 
here  on  earth,  I  would  say  that  you  have 
been  a  mighty  good  tenant.  Now,  on  behalf 
of  the  Clemson  University  student  body  and 
future  generations  of  Ajnericans,  I  would 
like  to  say  thank  you  for  making  the  Strom 
Thurmond  Center  for  Excellence  in  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Service  possible. 

Dr.  Atchley.  I  now  have  the  very  distinct 
privilege  of  introducing  our  distinguished 
guest  of  honor.  Senator  Thurmond  is  a  per- 
sonal hero  of  mine.  He  has  always  put  coun- 
try above  self  and  principles  above  party. 
He  has  always  believed  that  we  are  a  society 
based  on  laws  and  deep  traditions,  and  not 
Just  whatever  happens  to  be  the  latest  pop- 
ular fashion.  Every  day,  every  year,  by  word 
and  deed,  he  shows  us  that  the  Important 
queatlon  is  not,  "What  can  somebody  do  for 
me?"— but  "What  can  I  do  for  myself,  and 
for  others?"  He  is  a  lifelong  public  servant, 
decorated  war  hero,  and  a  family  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  values  on  which  this  nation  was 
founded. 

We  are  proud  that  he  is  a  Clemson  man 
and  it  is  a  great  honor  to  have  him  with  us 
this  evening.  I  present  the  Honorable  Strom 
Thurmond. 

RXSPONSB  BT  SDfATOR  STROM  THTTRMOin)  AT 
THI  BAJfQXTKT  BIORUGHTIKG  THK  DONATION 
or  BIS  FtTBLIC  PAPERS  AND  MXMORABILIA  TO 
CLZMSON  UNTVZRSITY,  CLZMSON,  S.C,  AT  THE 
CLmSON  RODSK,  OCTOBER  39,  1B81 

President  Atchley,  President  Pettigrew, 
Chairman  McTeer,  Secretary  Marsh.  Judge 
Russell.  Judge  Simons,  Congressman  Camp- 
bell, Congreasman  Napier,  Mr.  Brown,  Pro- 
fessor Dunn,  Rev.  Lovette.  Reverend  Rich- 
ardson, other  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  the  ceremonies 
that  have  taken  place  here  today  on  the 
campus  of  this  great  institution  of  higher 
education,  my  Alma  Mater,  Clemson  Univer- 
sity. Moreover,  I  am  flattered  and  humbled 
by  all  the  kind,  warm  and  generous  remarlLs 
that  have  been  made  about  this  Edgefield 
County  country  boy  by  others  on  this  plat- 
form. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to  t>e 
among  some  of  my  very  closest  friends  here 
tonight— friends  of  Clemson,  friends  of  mine 
in  political  life,  friends  who  have  been  a 
blessing  to  me,  to  Nancy,  and  our  children. 
In  all  aspects  of  our  lives.  We  are  grateful  to 
all  of  you  for  your  advice,  your  support, 
your  understanding,  and  we  commend  you 
for  your  service  to  your  fellowman. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  you  know,  earlier 
today  President  Atchley,  Chairman  McTeer, 
and  I  signed  an  agreement  providing  for 


Clemson  University  to  receive  and  preserve 
my  public  papers  and  memorabilia.  I  wish  to 
thank  Tom  McTeer  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  offering  space 
at  Clemson  to  house  this,  shall  we  say, 
rather  large  collection  of  documents  and 
material,  on  a  temporary  and  permanent 
basis.  Even  more  important.  I  express  ap- 
preciation to  Dr.  Atchley  and  the  Trustees 
for  developing  the  concept  of  a  Center  for 
Excellence  in  Goverrunent  and  Public  Serv- 
ice at  Clemson.  of  which  my  papers  will  be  a 
part. 

1  am  especially  grateful  to  President  Atch- 
ley for  the  keen  interest,  vigor,  diligence, 
and  vision  with  which  he  has  pursued  this 
project.  Bill  and  I  have  had  a  number  of 
meetings  and  telephone  conversations  about 
the  plans  for  this  Center,  which  I  am  hon- 
ored will  bear  my  name,  and  I  have  been 
most  impressed  with  his  enthusiasm,  fore- 
sight, and  leadership.  Certainly  not  to  be 
overlooked  are  the  extensive  contributions 
of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  at  Clem- 
son in  putting  together  this  proposal. 

Prom  my  days  as  a  teenager  to  the 
present— I  guess  that  covers  most  of  this 
century— I  have  been  keenly  interested  in 
Clemson  College,  which  since  1964,  has  been 
Clemson  University.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  we  selected  Clemson  as  the  in- 
stitution to  receive  my  papers  is  that  this  is 
my  Alma  Mater,  and  I  feel  a  deep  obligation 
to  Clemson  for  the  education  and  guidance 
that  I  received  here  early  in  my  life. 

While  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  read 
every  book  In  the  Library  during  my  stu- 
dent days  here,  my  Clemson  experience 
taught  me  the  importance  of  scholarship, 
for  knowledge  of  one's  subject  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  success  in  any  field.  Also,  while  I  may 
not  have  been  as  active  or  successful  in  stu- 
dent government  eis  my  young  friend  and 
your  Student  Body  President,  John  Petti- 
grew: from  my  participation  as  President  of 
the  Calhoun  Literary  Society,  an  officer  in 
R.O.T.C.  and  in  other  activities,  I  did  glean 
some  measure  of  leadership  skills.  Finally,  I 
would  not  rank  with  the  best  of  the  out- 
standing student  athletes  at  Clemson  today: 
however,  competing  as  a  member  of  the 
track  and  cross  country  teams,  and  in  intra- 
mural wrestling  and  boxing,  taught  me  the 
importance  of  physical  fitness  and  disci- 
pline, both  of  which  I  have  done  my  best  to 
maintain  throughout  my  life.  By  the  way, 
congratulations  to  the  Tigers  for  their  many 
successes  this  fall,  especially  to  Danny  Ford 
and  his  football  squad,  who  are  currently 
ranked  number  three  in  the  Nation,  and 
whom  I  am  fully  expecting  to  meet  and 
defeat  number  one  Penn  State  in  the 
Orange  Bowl  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Yes,  I  am  grateful  for  the  important  con- 
tributions which  Clemson  College  made  to 
my  life,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  Clemson 
University  today.  Clemson  has  not  only 
become  an  institution  of  academic  excel- 
lence in  many  fields;  it  is  not  only  known 
throughout  the  Country  for  the  quality  of 
basic  and  applied  research  conducted  by  its 
scientists  and  graduate  students:  it  is  also  a 
great  public  service  institution,  extending 
the  benefits  of  academic  knowledge  and  re- 
search discoveries  to  citizens  throughout 
our  State  and  the  Nation. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  key  reason 
for  my  decision  to  donate  to  Clemson  the 
papers  and  memorabilia  associated  with  my 
career  of  public  service.  President  Atchley 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  offered  to 
establish  on  the  Clemson  campus  a  Center 
for  Excellence  in  Goverrunent  and  Public 
Service,  named  after  me,  which  will  consist 


of  a  Strom  Thurmond  Institute  building 
housing  my  public  papers  and  memorabilia, 
a  continuing  education  building,  and  a  per- 
forming arts  facility.  This  Center,  and  espe- 
cially the  Institute,  with  the  teaching,  re- 
search, and  public  service  programs  to  be 
conducted  therein,  is  especially  appealing  to 
me.  I  am  excited  about  the  prospects  for 
this  Center,  and  envision  possibilities  for 
substantial  and  lasting  benefits  to  the 
public  through  the  various  programs  that 
are  planned. 

Naturally.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Institute 
building  will  be  constructed  to  safely  pre- 
serve the  physical  documents  and  memora- 
bilia associated  with  my  public  service 
career,  and  to  make  this  collection  accessi- 
ble to  all  those  who  wish  to  study,  research, 
and  make  use  of  it,  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  helpful  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. Through  this  gift  to  Clemson.  I  wish 
to  return  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  United  States,  what  is,  in  the  larger 
sense,  a  portion  of  their  historical  record. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  University  will  consid- 
er transferring  the  papers  of  James  F. 
Byrnes  and  Edgar  A.  Brown  to  the  Institute, 
and  also  encourage  other  outstanding  public 
figures  to  place  their  papers  there.  Walter 
J.  Brown,  who  served  ably  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  James  P.  Byrnes,  and 
who  has  been  active  in  my  various  cam- 
paigns (especially  the  1948  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  the  1954  U.S.  Senate  write-in 
effort),  hopefully  can  be  Induced  to  aug- 
ment the  Institute  collection  with  his  public 
papers.  Also,  in  talking  with  Ambassador 
Marion  H.  Smoak,  former  Chief  of  Protocol. 
I  understand  that  he  would  consider  placing 
his  papers  in  the  Institute.  This  public  af- 
fairs building  could  become  a  tremendous 
reservoir  for  the  accumulation  of  papers 
and  memorabilia  of  many  prominent  fig- 
ures. 

While  I  will  not  reiterate  all  of  the  various 
programs  which  are  planned  as  a  part  of  the 
Institute.  I  do  want  to  make  special  mention 
of  the  projected  Scholars  program  for  en- 
tering college  freshmen  and  the  summer 
program  for  outstanding  high  school  sopho- 
mores and  freshmen.  Throughout  my 
career,  I  have  been  interested  in  education- 
still  very  much  the  key  to  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges ahead— and  in  helping  worthy  young 
persons  with  financial  need  secure  post  high 
school  training.  That  is  why  some  years  ago 
I  set  up  the  Strom  Thurmond  Foundation 
with  honoraria  received  from  out-of-state 
speaking  engagements  and  funds  from  other 
sources.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Foundation 
currently  assists  between  50  and  60  students 
each  year  with  grants  to  help  cover  college 
expenses.  That  Is  why  I  have  established  30 
scholarships  at  25  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  Clemson.  I  see  these 
particular  Institute  programs  as  a  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  my  efforts  to  fur- 
ther the  education  of  young  persons  who 
must  assume  leadership  responsibilities  in 
the  days  ahead. 

Complementing  the  Institute  programs 
will  be  the  planned  Continuing  Education 
facility.  No  matter  what  may  be  our  chosen 
career,  all  of  us  can  benefit  from  going  back 
to  school  periodically.  Given  the  pace  of 
change  today  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
knowledge  is  expanding,  those  who  do  not 
exercise  vigilance  in  keeping  their  minds 
abreast  of  developments  will  find  them- 
selves unable  to  cope  with  future  challenges 
and  problems.  As  an  institution  with  public 
service  responsibilities  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  Clemson  University  needs  a 
continuing  education  center,  and  I  am  grati- 
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fied  with  the  decision  to  make  it  an  integral 
part  of  this  complex. 

Similarly.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Center 
will  include  a  Performing  Arts  facility, 
which  will  provide  opportunities  for  Clem- 
son students  to  develop  various  artistic 
skills.  Such  a  facility  will  also  attract  to  the 
State  talented  artists  of  national  and  inter- 
national acclaim,  for  the  enjoyment  and 
benefit  of  students  and  our  citizeiu-y. 

The  entire  format  for  this  Center  and  its 
programs  is  impressive,  ambitious,  and  ex- 
citing. More  importantly,  it  is  envisioned 
that  these  facilities  will  help  meet  the  needs 
of  Clemson  students  and  of  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina.  It  is  a  profound  honor  for 
me  to  have  this  Center  bear  my  name  and 
to  have  included  in  it  my  papers  and  memo- 
rabilia. I  have  given  my  life  to  serving  the 
public  and  helping  people.  In  that  regard.  I 
have  always  felt  there  is  no  better  way  to 
help  a  person  than  to  assist  in  his  or  her 
further  training  and  skills  development. 
That  is  the  mission  of  this  Center— to 
broaden  and  enhance  the  educational  pro- 
grams offered  at  Clemson  University  for  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Nation.  It 
is  a  great  personal  satisfaction  and  high 
honor  for  me  to  be  a  part  of  this  venture, 
and  I  stand  ready  to  help  ensure  its  success 
in  every  way  that  I  can. 

STROM  THURMOND  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  BENE- 
DICTION BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  T.  RICHARD- 
SON, PASTOR,  PORT  HILL  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OP  CLEMSON,  S.C. 

Good-bye  is  an  abbreviated  form  for  the 
words.  God  t>e  with  you.  And  that  is  a  bless- 
ing. That  is  a  benediction. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  the  Book  of  Numbers.  For  the 
people  of  Israel  are  beginning  their  Journey 
and  Moses  tells  Aaron  to  go  and  say  to  the 
people,  "The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you; 
the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  you 
and  be  gracious  to  you;  the  Lord  lift  up  his 
countenance  and  give  you  peace."  That  is  a 
blessing.  Now  let  us  claim  it,  let  us  pray. 

Oh  God,  we  claim  your  blessing  for  our- 
selves. Not  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  bless- 
ing itself,  but  so  that  we  may  be  blessings  to 
each  other  and  to  other  people.  Not  on  our 
own  merit  but  simply  uix>n  your  grace  and 
because  of  your  goodness.  Amen. 


NATIONAL  SCOUT  WEEK 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  This  week  is  "Nationsd  Scout 
Week"  in  celebration  of  the  72d  anni- 
versary of  the  Boy  Scouts— an  organi- 
zation which  has  guided  and  directed 
the  young  men  of  our  country  to  the 
goal  of  good  citizenship.  There  have 
been  64  million  Boy  Scouts  ever  since 
William  Boyce  started  the  program 
back  in  1910.  Boyce  was  intrigued  with 
the  idea  of  young  people  cheerfully 
helping  their  fellow-humans  when  he 
visited  Great  Britain  and  was  helped 
through  a  thick  Ldndon  fog  by  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Boy  Scouts.  Lord 
Baden  Powell  began  Scouting  in  Eng- 
land in  1907. 

When  Mr.  Boyce  returned  to  this 
country,  he  initiated  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  today,  4.5  million  boys 


are  involved.  Of  the  435  Members  of 
the  House.  202  were  Scouts— another 
51  current  U.S.  Senators  were  Scouts. 
Every  President  since  Teddy  Roosevelt 
has  been  a  part  of  the  Scouting  experi- 
ence. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  been 
a  positive  experience  for  the  young  of 
our  Nation  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 


D  1215 

PRESIDENT  EXPECTS  CONGRESS 
TO  SUSPEND  ITS  DISBELIEF 
AND  ACT  ON  FAITH 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent must  indeed  be  a  very  spiritual 
man,  because  he  certainly  expects 
Congress  to  suspend  its  disbelief  and 
act  on  faith.  The  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  presented  today  is  the  second 
phase  of  his  master  plan  to  shift  Fed- 
eral dollars  from  social  programs  to 
defense.  Although  he  is  proposing  a 
reduction  of  $43  billion  in  social  pro- 
grams, we  are  told  that,  "Our  adminis- 
tration has  not  and  will  not  turn  its 
back  on  our  elderly  or  needy  citizens." 

An  even  greater  act  of  faith  is  re- 
quired by  the  administration's  project- 
ed deficit  figures.  In  the  next  4  years, 
fiscal  year  1982  through  fiscal  year 
1985,  the  deficits  will  total,  according 
to  the  administration,  $346  billion. 
But,  their  sums  are  based  on  such  op- 
timistic economic  assumptions  that  we 
have  to  wonder  if  we  are  expected  to 
take  them  seriously.  Does  the  Presi- 
dent think  that  we  have  forgotten  the 
economic  assumptions  and  computer 
manipulations  used  last  spring  to  sell 
his  miracle  program  of  supply-side  tax 
cuts?  Indeed,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projects  a  total  deficit 
for  these  4  years  of  $667  billion,  com- 
pared to  a  total  $1  trillion  deficit  in 
the  prior  history  of  the  Nation. 

The  last  article  of  faith  we  are  asked 
to  accept  blindly  is  that  jobs  for  the 
unemployed  do  exist  and  will  be  cre- 
ated to  bring  down  the  unemployment 
rate.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  serious 
recession  since  World  War  II  can  we 
accept  administration  policies  of  re- 
ducing employment  programs,  main- 
taining tight  monetary  growth,  and 
cutting  social  programs  that  aid  the 
needy  and  unemployed?  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  earned  such  faith; 
Congress  miist  act  now  to  create  addi- 
tional jobs. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Washington.  D.C. 

February  8.  J98Z. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr. 
The    Speaker.    Houte    of   Repreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,    I   have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,   received   in   the   Clerk's  Office  at 
12:55  p.m.  on  Friday,  February  5,  1982  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent wherein  he  transmiu  the  Eighth  Spe- 
cial Message  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  under  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr., 
Clerk,  Houte  of  Representatives. 


RESCISSION  PROPOSALS  AND 
DEFERRALS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982  FUNDS— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-140) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordsuice  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  22  rescission  proposals  of  fiscal 
year  1982  funds  totaling  $10,655  mil- 
lion. 

In  addition,  I  am  reporting  revisions 
to  seven  deferrals  previously  reported, 
which  increase  the  amount  deferred 
by  $768  million,  as  well  as  14  new  de- 
ferrals of  funds  totaling  $2,334  million. 

The  rescission  proposals  affect 
International  Development  Assistance 
programs,  and  programs  In  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Education,  Energy,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Labor,  and 
Transportation  as  well  as  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services. 

The  deferrals  affect  International 
Security  Assistance  programs,  and  pro- 
grams in  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture. Commerce.  Defense,  Energy,  In- 
terior, Justice,  Labor,  State,  and 
Transportation  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the 
United  States  Railway  Association. 

The  details  of  each  rescission  pro- 
posal and  deferral  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  Hodse.  February  5.  1982. 
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BUDGET    OP   THE    U.S.    GOVERN- 
MENT, FISCAL  YEAR  1983-MES- 
SAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    (H. 
DOC.  NO.  97-124) 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

One  year  ago,  in  my  first  address  to 
the  country.  I  went  before  the  Ameri- 
can i>eople  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  our  economy.  It  was  not  a  happy  oc- 
casion. 

Inflation,  interest,  and  unemploy- 
ment rates  were  at  painfully  high 
levels,  while  real  growth,  job  creation, 
new  investment,  personal  savings,  and 
productivity  gains  had  virtually 
ceased.  Our  economy  was  staggering 
imder  the  burden  of  excessive  tax 
rates,  double-digit  inflation,  ninaway 
Government  spending,  counterproduc- 
tive regulations,  and  uneven  money 
supply  growth.  The  economy,  I  de- 
clared, was  in  the  "worst  mess"  in  half 

a  century. 

To  our  great  good  fortune,  there 
were  many  in  the  Congress  who  under- 
stood the  nature  of  our  difficulties  and 
who  rose  with  us  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. Fundamental  and  long-overdue 
remedies  were  proposed  and  put  in 
place.  Together,  we  enacted  the  big- 
gest spending  and  tax  reductions  in 
history.  Counter-productive  regula- 
tions have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  taken  action  to 
bring  excessive  monetary  growth 
under  control. 

The  first  year  of  the  97th  Congress 
will  be  remembered  for  its  decisive 
action  to  hold  down  s(>ending  and  cut 
tax  rates.  Today,  the  question  before 
us  is  whether  the  second  year  of  this 
Congress  will  bring  forward  equal  de- 
termination, courage,  and  wisdom. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  done. 

Some  seek  Instant  relief  from  the 
economic  problems  we  face.  There  is 
no  such  panacea.  Our  program  began 
October  1.  and  it  caimot  solve  in  4 
months  problems  that  have  been 
building  for  more  than  4  decades.  All 
the  quick  fixes  tried  in  the  past  not 
only  failed  to  solve  but  actually  aggra- 
vated our  economic  difficulties.  They 
simply  ensured  a  new  cycle  of  boom 
and  bust,  of  exaggerated  hopes  and 
eventual  disappointment. 

We  did  not  promise  the  American 
people  a  miracle.  We  did  promise  them 
progress,  and  progress  they  will  get. 

Our  goal  was  and  remains  economic 
recovery— the  return  of  noninflatlon- 
ary  and  sustained  prosperity.  We  seek 
a  larger  economic  pie  to  provide  all 
Americans  more  jobs,  more  after-tax 


income,  and  a  better  life.  Quick  fixes 
won't  get  us  there. 

What  will  get  us  there  is  firm  resolve 
and  unwavering  adherence  to  the  four 
fundamentals  of  our  economic  recov- 
ery  program  that  I  outlined   to   the 
Congress  1  year  ago: 
—Reducing    personal    and    business 
taxes  to  stimulate  saving,  invest- 
ment, work  effort,  and  productivi- 
ty. 
—Reducing   the   growth    of   overall 
Federal    spending    by    eliminating 
Federal  activities  that  overstep  the 
proper  sphere  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsibilities. 
—Reducing   the   Federal   regulatory 
burden  in  areas  where  the  Federal 
Government  intrudes  urmecessar- 
ily  into  our  private  lives  or  inter- 
feres unnecessarily  with  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  private  business 
or  of  State  or  local  government. 
—Supporting  a  moderate  and  steady 
monetary  policy,  to  bring  inflation 
under  control. 
At  the  same  time,  I  have  proposed 
strengthening  the  Nation's  defenses, 
to  restore  our  margin  of  safety  and 
counter  the  Soviet  military  buildup 

Congressional  response  to  these  pro- 
posals has  been  positive  and  gratify- 
ing. While  much  remains  to  be  done, 
we  have  made  a  good  beginning. 

The   Nation's   fiscal   policy   is   now 
firmly  embarked  on  a  new.  sound,  and 
sustainable  course.  For  the  first  time 
in  2  decades,  the  destructive  pattern  of 
runaway   spending,    rising   tax   rates, 
and    expanding    budgetary    commit- 
ments has  been  slowed,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  this  year, 
will  finally  be  broken. 
—Where  the  growth  rate  of  spending 
had  soared  to  17.4  percent  in  1980, 
it  Is  now  declining  dramatically— to 
10.4  percent  this  year,  and  under 
the  budget  I  am  submitting,  to  4.5 
percent  next  year. 
—Where  budget  growth  totaled  $166 
billion  from  1979  to  1981,  spending 
will  rise  by  only  60  percent  of  that 
amount  from  1981  to  1983,  despite 
cost-of-living  adjustments  and  the 
needed  defense  buildup. 
—After  having  reached  23  percent  of 
GNP  In  1981,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's claim  on  our  economy  will 
steadily  recede— to  22  percent  in 
1983  and  to  below  20  percent  by 
1987. 
—After  a  decade  of  tax-flation  in 
which  fiscal  and  monetary  excess 
fueled    the    uiu-elenting    rise    of 
prices  and  the  automatic  increase 
of  taxes,  significant  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions have  been  enacted.  A  perma- 
nent   safeguard    against    bracket 
creep  and  Government  profiteer- 
ing on  inflation— income  tax  index- 
ing—has also  been  created. 
—Where  Government  had  passively 
tolerated    the    swift,    continuous 
growth  of  automatic  entitlements 
and    had    actively    short-changed 


the  national  security,  a  long-over- 
due   reordering    of    priorities    has 
begun,  entitlement  growth  is  being 
checked,  and  the  restoration  of  our 
defenses  is  underway. 
This  dramatic  progress  in  reordering 
fiscal  policy  has  been  paralleled  by  a 
similar  redirection  of  monetary  policy. 
The     excessive,     unsustainable,     and 
eventually  ruinous  growth  of  money 
and  credit  of  the  past  decade  has  been 
curbed.  The  inflation  spiral  has  been 
broken.  The  growth  of  prices  is  slow- 
ing down.  Peoples'  savings  are  begin- 
ning to  flow  out  of  unproductive  spec- 
ulation, tangible  assets,  and  other  in- 
flation hedges  back  into  the  Nation's 
financial  arteries  where  they  will  be 
available  to  power  economic  recovery, 
more  jobs,  and  growing  incomes  and 
opportunities. 

THE  BUDGET  TOTALS 

|ln  Mtam  ot  doUrs] 


1981 

KtUll 

1982 
estimjit 

1983 
estimate 

1984 
esliTOte 

1985 
estimate 

Budget  receipts 
Budiet  outliys 

S99  3 
657  2 

6268 
7253 

6661 
7576 

7230 
8059 

7966 
8685 

Stiniliis  n  deficiK  -  ) 

-579 

-98  6 

-915 

-82  9 

-719 

Bud(et  autlnnty 

7184 

7655 

8019 

8580 

943  5 
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In  short,  we  are  putting  the  false 
prosperity  of  overspending,  easy 
credit,  depreciating  money,  and  finan- 
cial excess  behind  us.  A  solid  foiinda- 
tion  has  been  laid  for  a  sound  dollar, 
sustained  real  economic  growth,  last- 
ing financial  stability,  and  noninfla- 
tionary  prosperity  for  all  Americans. 

We  are  also  moving  to  shackle  the 
regulatory  juggernaut  that  burdened 
production,  consumed  jobs,  and  dimin- 
ished productivity  growth.  During  the 
past  year  no  significant  new  regula- 
tory statutes  were  enacted  and  few 
major  new  regulations  were  imposed. 
Additions  to  the  Federal  Register  de- 
clined by  23,000  pages.  Benefit-cost 
analysis  was  made  mandatory  for  reg- 
ulations. Dozens  of  existing  regula- 
tions were  reviewed,  modified,  or  elimi- 
nated. Without  taking  into  account 
billions  of  dollars  of  savings  from  reg- 
ulations never  formally  proposed  be- 
cause of  the  changed  climate  our  pro- 
gram has  created,  quantifiable  one- 
time cost  savings  of  over  $3  billion  and 
recurring  aimual  savings  of  nearly  $2 
billion  have  been  realized.  And  the 
effort  has  just  begun. 

A  YEAR  or  HISTORIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

These  remarkable  achievements  are 
the  cornerstones  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  They  far 
exceed  anything  that  the  skeptics  and 
critics  ever  dreamed  possible  just  1 
year  ago.  They  occurred  because  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government  joined  together  to  re- 
spond to  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people  and  overcome  the  impediments 
that  had  paralyzed  Washington  for  a 


decade.  Together,  we  have  launched  a 
process  of  reform  and  change  that  can 
transform  the  course  of  events. 

The  Ek:onomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  is  the  largest,  most  comprehen- 
sive,  and   most   constructive   tax   bill 
ever  adopted.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the    Congress    and    support    of    the 
public,  it  was  enacted  in  just  5  months. 
It  addressed  and  substantially  reme- 
died most  of  the  tax  system's  short- 
comings and  disincentives  that  had  ac- 
cumulated   over    decades — distortions 
that   were   Imposing   an    increasingly 
heavy   toll   on   investment,   economic 
growth,  and  job  creation. 
—The   penalty  tax   rate  on   invest- 
ment Income  has  been  eliminated. 
By  dropping  the  top  rate  from  70 
to  50  percent,  the  attractiveness  of 
tax  shelters  will  be  reduced  and 
the  Incentives  for  productive   in- 
vestment   in    stocks,    bonds,    new 
business  ventures,  and  other  finan- 
cial assets  will  be  increased.  Our 
Nation's  capital  will  again  flow  to 
the  growth  of  business  and  jobs 
rather  than  to  the  vendors  of  pro- 
tection from  punitive  taxation. 
—Marginal  tax  rates  have  been  sig- 
nificantly   lowered    for    the    first 
time  in  two  decades.  The  23  per- 
cent  across-the-board   rate   reduc- 
tion will  mean  $183  billion  in  lower 
taxes  for  individuals  over  the  first 
3  years.  The  financial  reward  for 
savings,  work  effort,  and  new  pro- 
duction will  stop  diminishing  and 
start  rising  once  again. 
—Powerful  new  incentives  for  sav- 
ings have  been  established.  Begin- 
ning this  year,  50  million  workers 
will  be  eligible  for  the  first  time  to 
set  aside  tax-free  up  to  $2,000  per 
year  for  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
.    counts.  The  annual  limit  for  exist- 
ing Keogh  and  IRA  investors  will 
also  be  raised.  By  sharply  altering 
the  incentives  for  saving  as  op- 
posed to  consumption,  a  huge  new 
flow    of   current    income    will    be 
charmeled    toward    restoring    our 
productivity  and  lifting  our  nation- 
al savings  rate  from  last  place  in 
the  industrial  world. 
—The  taxation  of  phantom  corpo- 
rate profits  has  also  been  signifi- 
cantly curtailed.  The  new  acceler- 
ated   cost    recovery    system    will 
shorten  depreciation  periods  to  5 
years  for  machinery  and  15  years 
for    structures.    This    will    permit 
fuller   recovery   of   asset   costs,   a 
more  valid  accounting  of  taxable 
profits,  and  a  reasonable  after-tax 
return  on  investments  for  the  first 
time  in  years.  By  eliminating  the 
drastic  under-dqpreciation  provid- 
ed in  previous  tax  law,  after-tax 
business    cash    flow    will    be    in- 
creased by  $10  Vz  billion  this  year 
and  $211  billion  over  the  next  6 
years.    This    growing    stream    of 
funds  for  modernization,  new  ma- 
chinery,    new     technology,     new 


products,    and    new    plants    will 
revive  our  lagging  productivity,  re- 
store our  competitiveness  in  world 
markets,     and    spur    the    steady 
growth   of   jobs,   production,   and 
real  incomes. 
—The  confiscatory  taxing  of  estates 
and  inheritances  has  been  halted 
as  well.  By  raising  the  exemption 
to  $600,000.  by  lowering  the  rate  to 
50  percent,  and  by  removing  the 
limits  on   the  marital   deduction, 
99.7    percent    of    all    estates    will 
eventually  be  exempt  from  estate 
taxation.   Hard-working  American 
farmers,  small  businessmen,  inves- 
tors, and  workers  can  once  again 
be  confident  that  the  sweat,  sacri- 
fices, and  accumulations  of  a  life- 
time  will   belong   to   their   heirs 
rather  than  their  Govenmient. 
-Government  profiteering  on  infla- 
tion has  been  abolished.  Beginning 
in  1985.  the  individual  income  tax 
brackets,  the  zero-bracket  amount, 
and  the  personal  exemption  will  be 
corrected   armually   for   inflation. 
Bracket  creep  will  never  again  sys- 
tematically  plunder   the   rewards 
for  production  and  effort.  Govern- 
ment will  never  again  use  inflation 
to  take  a  rising  share  of  the  peo- 
ples'   income    without   a   vote   of 
their  representatives. 
The    past    year's    achievements    on 
spending  control  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  budgetary  discipline  are  no 
less  impressive  than  the  sweeping  tax 
changes.  For  the  first  time  ever,  the 
Congress  activated  its  central  budget- 
ary   machinery    and    overcame    the 
spending  impulses  of  its  fragmented 
parts.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  was  a  watershed  in 
fiscal  history— a  giant  step  toward  the 
restoration  of  fiscal  discipline.  By  the 
accounting  of  its  ovm  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  spending  will  be  $35 
billion  lower  this  year  and  about  $130 
billion  lower  over  the  next  3  years  due 
to    just    one    bill    passed    in    only    5 
months  after  having  been  considered 
by  30  different  committees,  a  bill  that 
reduced,  reformed  or  eliminated  hun- 
dreds  of   programs.   The   growth   of 
budgetary    outlays    is    at    last    being 
brought  in  line  with  the  growth  of  the 
tax    base   and   the   national    income. 
Excess  spending  commitments,  unnec- 
essary programs  and  overlapping  ac- 
tivities were  meaningfully  addressed  in 
the  Reconciliation  Act  for  the  first 
time  in  decades. 
—As  a  result  of  congressional  action 
in  1981,  the  growth  of  entitlements 
will    be    reduced    by    $41    billion 
during  the  next  3  years.  For  the 
first  time,  eligibility  standards  for 
food    stamps    and    student    loans 
have   been   tightened.   Unemploy- 
ment benefits  have  been  targeted 
to  States  where  they  are  needed. 
Subsidies  for  non-needy  students 
have  been  reduced  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  Abuses  of  the  med- 
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icald,  nutrition,  and  APDC  pro- 
grams have  t)een  curtailed.  saviiiK 
$14.4  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 
Overly  generous  and  unaffordable 
twice-a-year  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  Federal  retirees  have 
been  eliminated.  The  "uncontrolla- 
bles"  are  being  brought  under  con- 
trol, and  benefits  have  been  retar- 
geted where  they  are  most  needed. 

—Dozens  of  Ineffective  or  counter- 
productive programs  have  been 
eliminated  or  reduced.  The  $4  bil- 
lion make-work  CETA  public 
sector  jobs  program  was  abolished. 
Extravagant  dairy  subsidies  have 
been  cut  substantially.  The  inef- 
fective $700  million  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  is  being 
phased  out.  The  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  been  elimi- 
nated. An  uimecessary  $2  billion  in 
Government  subsidies  for  new 
energy  supplies  and  technologies 
has  been  cut.  The  excessively- 
funded  impact  aid  program  was 
substantially  scaled  back.  In  short, 
a  long-overdue  housedeaning  of 
excess  budgetary  commitments 
was  accomplished. 

—Inappropriate  Federal  subsidies 
have  been  withdrawn.  Legislation 
to  return  Conrail  to  the  private 
sector  has  been  enacted.  The  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
has  been  privatized.  Subsidies  to 
the  auto  industry  for  new  technol- 
ogy demonstrations  have  been 
eliminated.  Operating  subsidies  to 
local  mass  transit  systems  are 
being  phased  out.  Subsidies  to  ex- 
porters have  been  sharply  cur- 
tailed. Subsidized  disaster  loans  to 
financially  viable  businesses  have 
been  eliminated. 

—A  major  stride  toward  rationalizing 
the  structure,  reducing  the  cost, 
and  increasing  State  and  local 
flexibility  in  the  Nation's  $91  bil- 
lion grant-in-aid  system  has  been 
enacted.  Fifty-seven  narrow,  red- 
tape-ridden  categorical  grants  pro- 
grams have  been  replaced  with  9 
block  grants.  The  pages  of  regula- 
tion imposed  on  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  reduced 
from  over  300  to  6,  while  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  budget  has  been  re- 
duced. 

-Total  funding  for  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary programs  has  been  re- 
duced. After  continuous  growth 
for  two  decades,  the  budget  cost  of 
these  programs  will  actually  de- 
cline from  $137  billion  in  1981  to 
$130  bilUon  in  1982. 

-An  impressive  start  at  reducing 
fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and  unneces- 
sary Government  overhead  was 
made.  The  President's  Council  on 
Integrity  and  Efficiency,  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  a  Govern- 
ment-wide attack  on  fraud  and 
waste,  saved  $2  billion  in  the  last  6 
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months  of  1981  alone.  A  compre- 
hensive effort  to  collect  $33  billion 
in  delinquent  debts  has  been 
launched  and  wiU  recover  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  1982  and  $4.0  billion  in 
1983.  These  estimates  include  re- 
coveries of  delinquent  taxes  due  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Fed- 
eral nondefense  employment  has 
been  reduced  by  35,000  since  Janu- 
ary 1981.  The  cost  of  Government 
travel,  publications,  and  consult- 
ants has  been  reduced  substantial- 
ly. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Congress 
joined  in  these  long-overdue  efforts  to 
pare  back  the  size  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  slow  its  momentum  of 
growth,  it  has  fully  supported  our  am- 
bitious but  essential  plan  to  rebuild 
our  national  defense.  A  year  ago  every 
component  of  military  strength  was 
flashing  warning  lights  of  neglect, 
under-investment,  and  deteriorating 
capability.  Today,  health  is  being  re- 
stored. 
—Pervasive  deficiencies  In  residl- 
ness— including  too  many  units  not 
ready  for  combat,  too  many  weap- 
ons systems  out  of  commission,  too 
few  people  with  critical  combat 
skills,  and  too  few  planes  and  ships 
fuUy  capable  of  their  missions— are 
being  corrected.  Funds  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  including 
training  and  aircraft  flying  hours, 
have  been  boosted.  Backlogs  of 
combat  equipment  needing  repair 
are  being  eliminated.  Adequate 
supplies  of  spare  parts  necessary 
to  support  high  operating  rates  for 
training,  as  weU  as  to  provide  war 
reserves,  are  being  purchased. 
—The  serious  inadequacy  in  pay  and 
benefits  that  threatened  the  all- 
volunteer  force,  caused  an  exodus 
of  skilled  personnel,  and  sapped 
morale  throughout  the  armed 
services  has  been  corrected.  Last 
year's  14.3  percent  pay  increase 
has  improved  recruit  quality, 
boosted  reenllstment  rates, 
stopped  the  drain  of  critical  skills, 
and  contributed  to  the  dramatic 
revival  of  morale  in  our  military 
services.  End-strength  goals  are 
now  being  exceeded.  In  addition, 
the  percentage  of  recruits  with 
higher  test  scores  has  risen  in  the 
past  year. 
—Critical  investments  in  convention- 
al and  strategic  force  moderniza- 
tion are  now  moving  rapidly  for- 
ward. A  new  bomber  for  early  de- 
ployment and  an  advanced 
(Stealth)  bomber  for  the  1990's 
have  been  approved  to  retain  our 
capability  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses.  Development  of  a  new, 
larger,  and  more  accurate  MX  mis- 
sile to  preserve  our  land-based  de- 
terrent is  proceeding.  A  5-year 
shipbuilding  program  including 
133  new  ships  and  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $96  billion— double  the  5- 


year  program  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration—has been  launched. 
Rapid  production  of  new  combat 
systems  including  the  M-1  Abrams 
tank,  the  AV-8B  Marine  Corps 
attack  aircraft  and  the  F/A-18 
Navy  tactical  fighter  have  been  ap- 
proved. Improvements  in  our  air- 
lift and  sealift  forces  to  transport 
equipment  and  soldiers  rapidly  to 
coimter  military  aggression  any- 
where In  the  world,  are  moving 
forward. 

KO  TIMK  TO  RETREAT 

These  achievements  of  the  first  year 
truly  constitute  a  new  beginning.  In 
every  major  dimension  of  national 
strength  and  well-being  we  have 
launched  the  redirection  of  policy  that 
was  so  desperately  needed  and  so  long 
overdue.  We  are  ending  the  destruc- 
tive inflation  and  the  financial  disor- 
der built  up  over  a  decade.  We  have  re- 
moved the  yoke  of  over-taxation  from 
our  workers  and  our  business  enter- 
prises. We  have  begun  to  dismantle 
the  regulatory  straitjacket  that  imped- 
ed our  commerce  and  sapped  our  pros- 
perity. And  we  have  reversed  the  dan- 
gerous erosion  of  our  military  capabili- 
ties. 

The  task  before  us  now  is  a  different 
one,  but  no  less  crucial.  Our  task  is  to 
persevere;  to  stay  the  course;  to  shun 
retreat;  to  weather  the  temporary  dis- 
locations and  pressures  that  must  in- 
evitably accompany  the  restoration  of 
national  economic,  fiscal,  and  military 
health. 

The  correction  of  previous  fiscal  and 
monetary  excesses  has  come  too  late 
to  avert  an  unwelcome,  painful,  albeit 
tempo»-ary  business  slump.  In  the 
months  ahead  there  will  be  tempta- 
tion to  retort  to  pump-priming  and 
spending  stimulus  programs.  Such  ef- 
forts have  failed  in  the  past,  are  not 
needed  now,  and  must  be  resisted  at 
every  turn.  Our  program  for  perma- 
nent economic  recovery  is  already  in 
place.  Artiiicial  stimulants  will  under- 
mine that  program,  not  reinforce  it. 

Likewise,  previous  excesses  in  money 
and  credit  growth  have  resulted  in  fi- 
nancial strain  in  many  regions  and  sec- 
tors of  our  national  economy.  The  ad- 
justment to  lower  inflation  and  a  more 
moderate  money  and  credit  policy  did 
not  come  soon  enough  to  avoid  inter- 
est rates  and  unemployment  far 
higher  than  we  would  like,  and  that 
we  are  working  to  reduce.  But  these 
effects  are  temporary.  They  cannot  be 
remedied  by  a  return  to  rapid,  unsus- 
tainable expansion  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  money  growth,  which  would 
drive  inflation  and  interest  rates  to 
new  highs.  Our  hard-won  gains  in  re- 
ducing inflation  must  be  preserved  and 
extended— because  permanent  reduc- 
tion of  interest  rates  and  unemploy- 
ment is  impossible  if  the  fight  against 
inflation  is  abandoned,  just  when  it  is 
tieing  won. 


Similarly,  our  budget  deficits  will  be 
large  because  of  the  current  recession, 
and  because  it  is  impossible  in  a  short 
period  of  time  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  decades.  But  our  incentive-minded 
tax  policy  and  our  security-based  de- 
fense programs  are  right  and  neces- 
sary for  long-run  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  must  not  be  tam[}ered  with  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  cure  deficits  in  the 
short-run.  The  answer  to  deficits  is 
economic  growth  and  indefatigable  ef- 
forts to  control  spending  and  borrow- 
ing. These  principles  we  dare  not 
abandon. 

THE  DETICIT  PROBLEM:  ITS  ORIGINS 

Despite  the  new  course  we  have 
charted  and  the  gains  we  have 
achieved,  the  voices  of  doubt,  retreat, 
and  rejection  are  beginning  to  rise. 
They  conveniently  forget  that  the 
present  business  slump  was  not  caused 
by  our  program  but  is  the  result  of  the 
accumulated  burdens  of  past  policy 
errors,  which  we  have  taken  action  to 
redress.  They  fail  to  comprehend  that 
our  spending  cuts  and  tax  reductions 
were  not  designed  to  redistribute  the 
output  of  a  stagnant  economy,  but  to 
revive  the  economy's  growth  and  to  in- 
crease its  size— for  the  jobless  as  well 
as  the  affluent,  for  those  who  aspire 
to  get  ahead  as  well  as  those  who  have 
already  arrived. 

Increasingly,  the  larger  budget  defi- 
cits that  we  unavoidably  face  are  of- 
fered as  evidence  that  our  entire 
course  should  be  recharted.  The 
matter  of  budget  deficits,  therefore, 
must  be  addressed  squarely.  We  must 
fully  comprehend  why  they  have 
grown  from  our  original  projections, 
why  they  may  remain  with  us  for 
some  time  to  come,  what  dangers  they 
pose  if  not  vigorously  combated  and 
what  steps  we  can  and  must  take  to 
steadily  reduce  their  size  and  drain  on 
our  available  savings. 

Our  original  plan  called  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984.  Balance  is  no 
longer  achievable  in  1984.  but  the  fac- 
tors that  have  postponed  its  realiza- 
tion are  neither  permanent  nor  cause 
for  abandoning  the  goal  of  eventually 
living  within  our  mesuis. 

In  the  near  term,  the  most  impor- 
tant setback  to  our  budgetary  timeta- 
ble is  the  recession  now  underway. 
During  1982,  receipts  will  decline  by 
$31  billion  and  outlays  rise  by  $8  bil- 
lion due  to  the  falloff  of  business  ac- 
tivity and  the  increase  of  unemploy- 
ment-related payments.  This  factor 
alone  accounts  for  nearly  all  of  the 
difference  between  the  $45  billion  1982 
deficit  we  projected  last  year  and  our 
current  estimate  of  $98.6  billion. 

While  the  recession  will  end  before 
this  fiscal  year  is  over,  its  budgetary 
impact  will  spill  over  for  many  years 
into  the  future.  It  will  take  time  for 
the  unemployment  rate  to  come  down 
and  safety  net  payments  to  diminish. 
The  growth  of  receipts  will  recover, 
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but  not  at  the  levels  previously  pro- 
jected. This  will  add  billions  to  deficits 
for  1983  and  1984. 

The  second  major  factor  widening 
the  deficit  projection  is  interest  pay- 
ments on  our  trillion  dollar  debt.  Here 
we  are  being  penalized  doubly  for  the 
misguided  policies  of  the  past. 

The  discredited  philosophy  of  spend 
and  spend,  borrow  and  borrow,  saddled 
us  with  a  permanent  debt  burden  of 
staggering  dimensions.  This  year's  in- 
terest payment  of  $83  billion  exceeds 
the  size  of  the  entire  Federal  budget 
as  recently  as  1958. 

In  addition,  past  fiscal,  monetary, 
and  credit  excesses  have  resulted  in 
temporarily  high  interest  rates— rates 
that  will  come  down,  but  only  as  infla- 
tion abates,  private  and  public  financ- 
ing practices  adjust,  and  long-term 
confidence  rebuilds.  Since  market  con- 
fidence has  been  so  badly  shaken  by 
runaway  inflation  and  interest  rates  in 
the  past  3  years,  it  is  apparent  that  in- 
terest rates  over  the  next  several  years 
will  fall  less  rapidly  than  we  had  origi- 
nally anticipated.  Between  the  huge 
inherited  base  of  national  debt,  the 
higher  interest  rates,  and  the  large 
prospective  additions  to  the  national 
debt  in  the  next  several  years,  our 
total  debt  service  costs  will  rise  sub- 
stantially. 

Interest  payments  on  the  debt  will 
exceed  our  original  projections  by  $18 
billion  in  1982,  $32  billion  in  1983,  and 
$182  billion  over  1982-86  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  interest  rate/debt  service 
factor,  then,  constitutes  a  major 
source  of  the  setback  to  our  budget 
timetable.  But  let  us  be  clear  about  its 
origins:  it  arises  primarily  from  a 
legacy  of  past  excesses,  not  from  a 
shortfall  in  our  current  budget  control 
efforts,  nor  from  a  flaw  in  our  overall 
program. 

The  third  and  most  important  factor 
contributing  to  the  growth  in  deficit 
projections  is  quite  simply  the  ironic 
by-product  of  our  rapid  and  decisive 
success  in  bringing  down  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Our  economic  forecast  last 
February  projected  a  9.5  percent  infla- 
tion rate  in  calendar  year  1981  and  a 
further  decline  to  7.7  percent  in  1982. 
This  projection  was  scorned  by  many 
as  too  rosy  just  1  year  ago.  Yet  the 
actual  inflation  rate  in  1981  turned 
out  to  be  lower  than  our  projection, 
and  the  inflation  decline  this  year  and 
next  year  almost  certainly  will  exceed 
our  earlier  projections. 

This  is  welcome  news  to  every  Amer- 
ican and  we  have  adjusted  our  infla- 
tion forecast  accordingly.  But  lower 
rates  of  price  increase  also  mean  lower 
inflation  components  in  wages  and  in- 
comes and  a  reduced  flow  of  inflation- 
swollen  tax  receipts  to  the  Treasury. 

This  point  is  not  merely  academic. 
Over  the  next  5  years,  our  forecast 
projects  a  9.9  percent  average  rate  of 
growth  in  nominal  GNP  reflecting  a 
steady  fall  of  inflation  to  about  4V2 


percent  by  1987.  If  nominal  GNP 
growth  were  just  2  percent  higher 
each  year,  reflecting  a  continuation  of 
higher  inflation.  Federal  receipts 
would  be  enlarged  by  the  staggering 
sum  of  $353  billion  over  the  5  years. 
On  paper,  at  least,  the  budget  would 
be  nearly  balanced  in  1987  rather  than 
more  than  $50  billion  in  deficit. 

But  if  the  last  decade  offers  any 
lesson,  it  is  that  we  cannot  inflate  our 
way  to  budget  balance.  Indeed,  every 
budget  from  1975  forward  projected  a 
balanced  budget  2  years  into  the 
future  and  growing  surpluses  in  the 
out-years.  Not  one  of  these  surpluses 
materialized  for  a  very  compelling 
reason:  the  monetary  excesses  needed 
to  finance  inflationary  growth  of 
wages  and  incomes  are  the  enemy  of 
savings,  investment,  real  economic 
growth,  and  fundamental  business 
confidence  and  financial  stability. 
They  lead  to  the  kind  of  pervasive  eco- 
nomic breakdown  that  we  experienced 
during  1979-81— a  breakdown  that 
swells  Government  spending,  inter- 
rupts the  flow  of  receipts,  and  causes 
prospective  budgetary  surpluses  to 
vanish  in  a  flow  of  red  ink. 

Thus,  we  cannot  and  will  not  pursue 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  reflation  nor 
the  phantom  of  future  budget  surplus- 
es premised  on  a  continuance  of  high 
inflation. 

Instead,  we  must  recognize  that  for 
a  period  of  time,  success  in  our  un- 
yielding battle  against  inflation  will 
appear  to  work  against  our  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget.  Thus,  while  our  cur- 
rent revenues  will  reflect  the  decline 
of  inflation  today,  part  of  our  current 
outlays  will  reflect  the  higher  rates  of 
inflation  in  years  past.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  in  the  case  of  some  $249  billion 
in  indexed  progrrams.  Generally,  the 
inflation  rate  used  to  adjust  indexed 
benefits  lags  a  year  or  more  behind 
the  current  payment  period.  During 
1983,  for  example,  an  inflation  rate  of 
6.5  percent  is  projected,  but  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  social  security 
and  other  program  benefits  will  be  8.1 
percent  based  largely  on  the  actual  in- 
flation experience  of  1981.  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  the  $96.4  billion  in  debt 
service  for  1983.  Some  part  of  that  will 
reflect  the  higher  cost  of  debt  securi- 
ties issued  in  1980-82  when  inflation 
and  interest  rates  will  have  been 
higher  than  is  now  projected  for  1983. 

Thus,  the  conquest  of  inflation  will 
contribute  to  budgetary  imbalance  for 
some  years  to  come.  But  these  deficits 
will  prove  manageable  if  we  under- 
stand why  we  have  them  and  redouble 
our  efforts  to  reduce  them. 

The  final  factor  contributing  to  the 
worsening  of  the  deficit  outlook  is 
that  all  of  the  budget  savings  we  had 
plarmed  for  last  year  were  not  actually 
achieved.  Most  Importantly,  our  plan 
to  ensure  the  short-  and  long-run  sol- 
vency of  social  security  was  discarded 
by  the  Congress.  In  an  effort  to  elimi- 


nate partisanship  and  facilitate  move- 
ment toward  a  constructive  solution, 
our  reform  proposal  has  been  with- 
drawn in  favor  of  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion charged  with  developing  a  plan  to 
rescue  the  social  security  system  by 
next  fall.  I  am  confident  that  the  com- 
mission will  do  just  that,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  our  outlay  projections 
must  be  increased  by  $6  billion  in  1983 
and  $18  billion  for  1987. 

Likewise,  the  Congress  failed  to 
adopt  all  of  the  reforms  we  proposed 
for  medicaid,  guaranteed  student 
loans,  food  stamps  and  other  entitle- 
ments. Without  further  action,  about 
$4  billion  would  be  added  to  the  1983 
deficit  in  these  areas  alone.  While 
major  and  unprecedented  action  was 
taken  to  curb  the  growth  of  entitle- 
ments last  year,  the  shortfall  is  still 
substantial.  Entitlement  reforms  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress  last  year 
will  add  nearly  $20  bUlion  to  the  defi- 
cit over  the  next  3  years.  When  this  is 
combined  with  substantial  added  out- 
lays for  farm  subsidies  and  for  discre- 
tionary programs  that  were  not  re- 
formed, it  is  clear  that  the  task  of 
budget  control  is  far  from  complete. 

THE  BUSGKT  DKnciT  IM  PBUrBCTIVI 

Taken  together,  the  effects  of  reces- 
sion, higher  interest  rates,  decllnirvg 
Inflation,  and  incomplete  congression- 
al action  wUl  mean  high,  continuing, 
and  troublesome  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits. Constant  vigilance  and  relentless 
efforts  to  pare  back  future  spending 
and  borrowing  will  be  imperative  to 
ensure  that  they  are  not  permitted  to 
worsen  and  add  further  pressure  to  fi- 
nancial markets  and  Interest  rates. 

Nevertheless,  three  features  of  these 
high  deficit  niunbers  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  even  as  we  seek  eventually  to 
eliminate  them. 

First,  even  the  1982  deficit  of  $98.6 
billion  is  not  unprecedented  in  the 
context  of  a  recession  and  recovery 
cycle.  Relative  to  the  present  size  of 
the  U.S.  economy,  the  budget  deficit 
would  have  been  $94  billion  for  1975, 
followed  by  deficits  of  $139  billion.  $91 
billion  and  $97  billion  in  the  next  3 
years,  respectively. 

Second,  these  deficits  reflect  the 
excess  spending  commitments  of  past 
rather  than  new  spending  programs 
with  potential  to  grow  in  the  future. 
That  means  that  by  remaining  firm  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  waste  and  excess, 
reform  entitlements,  reduce  low  priori- 
ty spending,  and  gradually  return  do- 
mestic programs  back  to  State  and 
local  governments,  the  gap  between 
spending  subject  to  firm  fiscal  disci- 
pline and  revenues  being  lifted  by 
steady  economic  expansion  will  gradu- 
ally diminish. 

Finally,  the  share  of  GNP  taken  in 
taxes  will  be  substantially  lower  and 
the  incentives  for  savings  markedly 
stronger.  This  expansion  of  the  total 
savings  supply  will  increase  our  capac- 
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ity  to  absorb  deficits  and  give  us  addi- 
tional time  to  work  toward  their  elimi- 
nation. 

ta3»  BllXIOIf  DEFICIT  RSDUCTIOII  PlAW 

The  prospect  of  high  deficits  during 
the  transition  to  strong  economic 
growth  and  low  inflation  contains  a 
profound  warning:  any  relaxation  of 
our  budget  control  efforts,  any  back- 
sliding to  spending  politics  as  usual, 
any  retreat  to  time-worn  excuses 
about  "uncontrollables"— that  results 
in  spending  growth  significantly  above 
our  projections,  will  mean  a  serious 
threat  to  the  progress  of  our  entire 
economic  recovery  program.  There  is 
precious  little  margin  for  shirking  or 
diluting  the  task  the  American  people 
have  charged  us  with.  That  task  is 
nothing  less  than  a  constant,  compre- 
hensive, ceaseless  search  for  ways  to 
reduce  the  size  of  Government  and  the 
future  growth  of  its  spending. 

The  1983  budget  I  am  presenting  to 
the  Congress  faithfully  adheres  to 
that  mandate.  If  all  proposed  meas- 
ures are  adopted,  the  prospective  defi- 
cit will  be  reduced  by  $56  billion  next 
year,  $84  billion  in  1984,  and  $99  bil- 
lion in  1985.  In  short,  the  budget  this 
year  represents  much  more  than 
simply  a  tabulation  of  accounts  or  a 
compilation  of  spending  decisions, 
large  and  smaU.  Instead,  it  represents 
a  far-reaching,  resourceful,  and  Inte- 
grated blueprint  for  reducing  the  pro- 
spective deficit  by  $239  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  It  is  a  bold  action  plan 
that.  If  faithfully  implemented,  can 
cut  the  prospective  deficits  over  that 
period  by  nearly  50  percent. 

Our  plan  for  deficit  reduction  con- 
sists of  five  parts.  It  addresses  each 
area  of  the  budget  where  actions  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  spending  and 
revenues  are  possible  and  desirable. 

The  first  area  concerns  nonsoclal  se- 
curity entitlements.  Despite  the  heart- 
ening progress  we  made  toward  reform 
last  year,  the  cost  of  these  automatic 
spending  programs  will  rise  to  $201  bil- 
lion in  1983  without  further  action. 
This  figure  compares  to  only  $119  bil- 
lion in  1979. 

Thus,  our  1983  budget  proposals  con- 
tinue the  objective  set  out  previously: 
to  reduce  the  swift  growth  of  automat- 
ic entitlements  while  preserving  bene- 
fits for  the  truly  needy.  If  acted  upon 
fully  by  the  Congress,  these  new 
reform  measures  will  save  $12  billion 
next  year  and  $52  billion  over  the  next 
3  years.  They  Include  new  steps  to 
tighten  eligibility,  reduce  errors  and 
abuse  and  curtail  unwarranted  bene- 
fits in  the  welfare,  medical,  and  nutri- 
tion programs.  The  explosive  growth 
of  medical  programs— 16.7%  per  year 
since  1978— wiU  be  contained  with 
tighter  reimbursement  standards  for 
providers,  modest  copayment  require- 
ments for  medicaid  beneficiaries,  and, 
later  in  the  year,  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  reform  the  health  care  reim- 
bursement system   and  provide  new 


cost  control  incentives  for  all  partici- 
pants. We  have  also  proposed  meas- 
ures to  target  guaranteed  student 
loans  better  to  those  with  financial 
need  and  to  limit  the  cost  growth  of 
Federal  military  and  civilian  retire- 
ment programs. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  be  clear  on  this 
point.  Our  administration  has  not  and 
will  not  turn  its  back  on  our  elderly  or 
needy  citizens.  Under  our  new  budget, 
fimding  iat  social  insurance  programs 
wiU  be  more  than  double  the  amoimt 
spent  only  6  years  ago.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Govertmient  will  subsidize 
95  million  meals  every  day.  That  is  one 
of  every  seven  of  all  meals  served  in 
America.  Headstart.  senior  nutrition 
programs,  and  child  welfare  programs 
will  not  be  cut  from  the  levels  we  pro- 
posed last  year. 

The  second  component  of  our  deficit 
reduction  plan  covers  domestic  discre- 
tionary and  other  programs  for  pur- 
poses ranging  from  agricultural  re- 
search to  housing  subsidies  and  man- 
power training.  Our  proposed  savings 
here  total  $14  billion  next  year  and 
$76  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

These  savings  measures  involve  two 
essential  principles.  First,  where  pro- 
grams are  unnecessary,  can  be  better 
targeted  or  can  be  significantly 
streamlined,  we  have  proposed  sub- 
stantial reductions.  Our  proposals  to 
convert  the  fragmented  and  wasteful 
CETA  training  program  to  a  block 
grant,  to  target  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance to  the  colder  States  where  it 
is  needed,  to  combine  the  WIC  pro- 
gram with  the  child  and  maternal 
health  block  grant,  and  to  further 
reduce  subsidies  to  business  for  energy 
technology  development  and  commer- 
cialization are  all  examples  of  this 
principle. 

The  other  principle  governing  dis- 
cretionary programs  is  that  we  have 
generaUy  not  provided  inflation  allow- 
ances for  them.  This  will  provide  a 
powerful  incentive  to  reduce  overhead, 
waste,  and  low-priority  activities  and 
ensure  that  the  money  we  spend  for 
many  worthwhile  purposes  in  the 
areas  of  education,  transportation, 
community  development,  and  research 
is  utilized  in  the  most  efficient  and 
productive  manner  possible.  Our  defi- 
cit problem  is  simply  too  severe  to 
permit  business  as  usual  to  continue 
any  longer. 

The  third  component  of  the  deficit 
reduction  program  involves  user  fees, 
or  more  appropriately,  the  recovery  of 
costs  borne  by  the  taxpayers  general- 
ly, but  that  predominantly  benefit  a 
limited  group  of  businesses,  communi- 
ties or  individuals.  Total  savings  would 
amoimt  to  $2.5  billion  in  1983  and  $10 
billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

While  the  Congress  made  great 
strides  on  most  of  our  proposed  budget 
cuts  last  year,  the  user  fees  proposals 
were  a  noticeable  and  disappointing 
departure  from  this  pattern.  The  case 


for  action  now  is  even  stronger  than  it 
was  last  year.  With  sacrifices  required 
of  almost  every  beneficiary  of  Federal 
programs,  it  is  simply  inexcusable  and 
intolerable  that  yacht  owners  escape 
without  paying  even  a  small  part  of 
the  Coast  Guard  services;  or  that  com- 
mercial and  general  aviation  are  not 
paying  the  cost  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  that  ensures  their  safety; 
or  that  ship  and  barge  operators  do 
not  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  wa- 
terways maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  user  fee  package 
corrects  these  and  similar  shortcom- 
ings in  current  budget  policy  and  will 
contribute  significantly  toward  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  plan  is  aimed 
at  the  executive  branch  and  the  most 
inexcusable  of  all  forms  of  spending: 
lax  management,  the  toleration  of 
fraud  and  abuse,  the  failure  to  recover 
debts  owed  the  Government  or  to  dis- 
pose of  properties  it  does  not  need, 
and  outdated,  inefficient,  procurement 
practices. 

Our  fiscal  plan  has  always  assumed 
that  our  new  management  would  take 
hold,  and  that  savings  would  be  possi- 
ble in  areas  we  have  simply  never 
looked  at  before.  After  1  year,  our  new 
management  team  has  indeed  taken 
hold,  the  results  to  date  have  been  im- 
pressive, and  our  plans  for  future  sav- 
ings are  bold  and  far-reaching.  All 
told,  these  efforts  will  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  by  $20  billion  next  year 
and  $68  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 
We  will  collect  the  debts  we  are 
owed  and  the  taxes  we  are  due.  New 
legislation  will  be  needed  in  some 
cases,  but  much  of  these  savings  will 
flow  from  tighter,  more  aggressive 
management  throughout  executive 
branch  agencies. 

Likewise,  we  will  move  systematical- 
ly to  reduce  the  vast  Federal  holdings 
of  surplus  land  and  real  property.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  approximately  775  million 
acres,  and  405,000  buildings,  covering 
about  2.6  billion  square  feet.  Some  of 
this  real  property  is  not  in  use  and 
would  be  of  greater  value  to  society  if 
transferred  to  the  private  sector. 
During  the  next  3  years  we  will  save 
$9  billion  by  shedding  these  unneces- 
sary properties  while  fully  protecting 
and  preserving  our  national  parks,  for- 
ests, wildernesses  and  scenic  areas. 

Our  management  efforts  will  also  be 
directed  toward  the  more  cost-effec- 
tive procurement  of  the  goods  and 
services  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  changes  we  seek  will  in- 
crease competition  for  the  Govern- 
ment's business,  reduce  and  simplify 
paperwork  and  regulations,  and  devel- 
op better  standards  for  our  procure- 
ment processes  and  personnel.  Over 
time  these  efforts  will  yield  large  out- 
year  savings  not  included  in  the 
budget  totals. 
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Finally,  our  emphasis  thus  far  has 
been  on  reducing  excessive  tax  rates 
and  shrinking  the  Government's  take 
from  the  paychecli;s  of  workers  and 
the  profits  of  business.  On  that  princi- 
ple we  will  not  waver.  But  that  does 
not  mean  unintended  loopholes  should 
go  uncorrected,  that  obsolete  tax  in- 
centives should  be  continued,  or  that 
profitable  business  should  not  contrib- 
ute at  least  some  minimum  fair  share 
to  the  cost  of  financing  Government. 
Thus,  our  deficit  reduction  plan  in- 
cludes $34  billion  over  the  next  3  years 
in  additional  receipts  from  new  initia- 
tives in  these  areas. 

About  one-third  of  this  total  is  at- 
tributable to  our  proposal  to  strength- 
en the  minimum  corporate  tax,  and  a 
substantial  share  of  the  other  tax  revi- 
sions will  also  affect  business.  In  every 
case,  these  measures  involve  the  col- 
lection of  a  tax  that  is  owed  now  or 
that  was  intended  by  the  Congress,  or 
elimination  of  incentives  that  are  no 
longer  needed  due  to  the  sweeping 
reform  of  business  taxation  contained 
in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981. 

These  new  proposals  will  have  no  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  economic  recovery 
program,  are  fair  and  equitable,  and 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  re- 
duction of  future  deficits. 

CONTIiraiMG  THE  RESTORATION  OF  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Our  1983  budget  plan  continues  the 
effort  begun  last  year  to  strengthen 
our  military  posture  in  four  primary 
areas:  strategic  forces,  combat  readi- 
ness, force  mobility,  and  general  pur- 
pose forces. 

A  thorough  8-month  review  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces  and  objectives  preced- 
ed my  decision  this  past  October  to 
strengthen  our  strategic  forces.  The 
review  found  that  the  relative  imbal- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  at 
its  worst  in  the  mid- 1 980 's  and  hence 
needs  to  be  addressed  quickly.  It  also 
concluded  that  the  multiple  protective 
structure  basing  proposal  for  MX  did 
not  provide  long-term  survivability 
since  the  Soviets  could  counter  it  (at 
about  the  same  cost)  by  simply  deploy- 
ing more  warheads. 

In  addition,  our  review  pointed  to  se- 
rious deficiencies  in  force  survivability, 
endurance,  and  the  capability  to  exer- 
cise command  and  control  during  nu- 
clear war.  Current  conununications 
and  warning  systems  were  found  to  be 
vulnerable  to  severe  disruption  from 
an  attack  of  very  modest  scale. 

The  1983  budget  funds  programs  to 
correct  these  deficiencies.  The  1983 
strategic  program  of  $23.1  billion,  an 
increase  of  $6.9  bi^ion  over  1982,  pro- 
vides for  both  near-term  improve- 
ments and  longer-term  programs. 
These  initiatives  include: 

—Early  deployment  of  cruise  mis- 
siles on  existing  bombers  and 
attack  submarines. 


—Acquisition  of  a  new  bomber  (the 
B-IB)    and    development    of    ad- 
vanced       technology        (Stealth) 
bomber    for    deployment    in    the 
1990's  to  provide  a  continued  capa- 
bility to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses. 
—Development  and  procurement  of 
a  new,  larger,  and  more  accurate 
land-based  missile,  the  MX. 
—Continued  deployment  of  Trident 
ballistic     missile     submarines     to 
strengthen  the  sea-based  leg  of  our 
strategic  deterrent. 
Longer  term  programs  include:  de- 
velopment of  a  survivable  deployment 
plan  for  the  MX  missile,  development 
of  a  new  submarine-laimched  ballistic 
missile,    continued    improvements    in 
the  survivability  of  warning  and  com- 
munications   systems,    and    improve- 
ments  in   strategic   defenses    against 
both  bomber  and  missile  attacks. 

The  1983  budget  provides  $114.3  bil- 
lion in  operations  and  military  person- 
nel costs,  an  increase  of  over  $13  bil- 
lion from  the  1982  level  to  improve  the 
combat  readiness  of  our  forces. 

Today  a  major  conflict  involving  the 
United  States  could  occur  without  ade- 
quate time  to  upgrade  U.S.  force  readi- 
ness. Our  concerns  with  military  readi- 
ness reflect  both  the  long  lead  time  re- 
quired to  procure  sophisticated  equip- 
ment (both  parts  and  finished  equip- 
ment) and  past  failures  to  provide  ade- 
quate peacetime  support  for  combat 
units.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  period  of 
rising  tensions  before  bringing  forces 
up  to  combat  readiness. 

My  program  will  continue  to  bolster 
combat  readiness  by  Increasing  train- 
ing, operating  rates,  and  equipment 
support.  There  will  be  increased  air- 
craft flying  hours  and  supply  invento- 
ries. In  addition,  backlogs  of  combat 
equipment  and  real  property  awaiting 
maintenance  will  be  reduced.  Also,  the 
1983  budget  will  provide  levels  of  mili- 
tary compensation  that  will  improve 
the  readiness  and  capability  of  the  All 
Volunteer  Force. 

Current  U.S.  mobility  forces  cannot 
move  the  required  combat  or  combat 
support  vuiits  fast  enough  to  counter 
effectively  military  aggression  in 
Europe,  Korea,  or  in  the  Southwest 
Asia/Persian  Gulf  region.  For  exam- 
ple, at  present  only  a  small  light 
combat  force  could  be  moved  rapidly 
to  the  Southwest  Asia  region.  Major 
mobility  shortages  include  wide-body 
military  cargo  aircraft;  fast  logistics 
ships;  and  prepositioned  ships  and  as- 
sociated support  equipment.  Elimina- 
tion of  these  shortages  is  an  essential 
first  step  toward  improving  U.S.  mili- 
tary capability  during  the  first  30  days 
after  the  beginning  of  a  crisis. 

The  1983  budget  provides  $4.4  billion 

for: 

—Initial  procurement  of  a  fleet  of 

improved  C-5  cargo  aircraft,  and 

additional    KC-lOA    tanker/cargo 

aircraft  that  will  double  our  wide- 
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bodied  military  airlift  capability  by 
the  1990s. 

—Continued   upgrading  of   existing 
C-5A  aircraft  to  extend  their  effec- 
tiveness beyond  the  year  2000. 
—Conversion  of  four  additional  fast 
logistic  ships  that  will  provide  the 
capability  to  move  heavy  combat 
forces  rapidly. 
—Chartering  a  fleet  of  supply  ships 
that  can  be  stationed  with  equip- 
ment  and  supplies   in   Southwest 
Asia  to  reduce  the  time  required 
for  deployment  of  heavy  forces. 
In  the  last  decade,  the  Soviet  Union 
introduced  large  quantities  of  highly 
capable,  new-generation  tactical  equip- 
ment including  combat  ships,  tanks, 
and  aircraft,  which  must  be  countered 
by  modernized  U.S.  forces.  Also,  the 
traditional  U.S.  superiority  in  system 
quality    has    been    considerably    nar- 
rowed, making  Soviet  quantitative  ad- 
vantages   more    serious.    The    Soviet 
military  force  buildup  has  increased 
the  risk  that  they  may  rely  on  military 
power  to  support  their  foreign  policy 
goals.  For  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain, in  concert  with  our  allies,  suffi- 
cient conventional  forces  to  deter  po- 
tential aggression,  our  forces  must  be 
provided   with  adequate  numbers  of 
new,  modem  tactical  equipment. 

My  1983  budget  includes  $106.2  bil- 
lion for  general  purpose  forces— in- 
cluding both  operations  and  invest- 
ment—an $18  billion  increase  over 
1982.  A  key  initiative  is  an  expanded 
shipbuilding  program.  The  United 
States,  dependent  on  open  seas  for 
commerce  and  military  resupply,  must 
have  the  naval  capability  to  maintain 
control  of  vital  sealanes.  While  our 
naval  forces  have  declined  from  the 
mid-1960's,  the  Soviets  have  in  exist- 
ence or  under  construction  eight  new 
classes  of  submarines  and  eight  new 
classes  of  major  surface  warships,  in- 
cluding nuclear-powered  cruisers  and 
new  aircraft  carriers. 

The  budget  provides  an  $18.6  billion 
shipbuilding  program  including  full 
funding  for  two  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers,  to  be  constructed  during 
1983-87.  Other  ships  included  in  my 
1983  program  are  three  large  cruisers 
equipped  with  an  advanced  air  defense 
system;  two  nuclear-powered  attack 
submarines;  two  frigates  for  convoy 
protection  and  four  mine  cotmter- 
measure  ships  to  improve  fleet  capa- 
bility to  operate  in  mined  waters.  My 
longer  term  objective  is  to  increase  the 
deployable  battle  force  from  513  ships 
in  1982  to  over  600  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

In  addition,  the  budget  provides  for 
increased  production  of  ground  and 
tactical  Air  Force  weapons.  Production 
rates  will  be  increased  for  a  variety  of 
new  systems  such  as  the  M-1  Abrams 
tank,  light  armored  vehicles,  and  the 
AV  -8B  Marine  Corps  attack  aircraft. 
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All  of  this  win  be  done  with  a  major 
reform  of  the  acquisition  process  and 
vastly  improved  management  of  de- 
fense operations,  which  will  save  $51 
billion  by  1987.  In  a  continuing  fight 
against  fraud,  waste,  and  inefficiency. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  appoint- 
ed an  Assistant  for  Review  and  Over- 
sight and  a  Council  on  Integrity  and 
Management  Improvement. 

RZVITALIZATION  OP  AMERICAN  FEDERALISM 

The  Constitution  provides  clear  dis- 
tinctions between  the  roles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  the  States 
and  localities.  In  their  wisdom,  our 
Founding  Fathers  provided  for  consid- 
erable flexibility  so  that  in  following 
centuries  these  responsibilities  could 
be  adapted  to  new  conditions.  But  in 
recent  years  we  have  not  adapted  well 
to  new  conditions.  We  have  created 
confusion  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
what.  During  the  past  20  years,  what 
had  been  a  classic  division  of  functions 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  and  localities  has  become  a 
confused  mess.  Traditional  under- 
standings about  the  roles  of  each  level 
of  government  have  been  violated. 

Governments  at  all  levels  have  had 
and  will  continue  to  face  various  prob- 
lems. But,  as  Governor  of  California,  I 
learned  that  a  problem  in  one  part  of 
the  country  does  not  automatically 
mean  that  we  need  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram in  all  50  States.  Yet  that  is  what 
has  happened. 

In  1964.  total  Federal  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  were  $10  bil- 
lion. By  1980,  total  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  localities  exceeded  $90  bil- 
lion, meaning  that  18  percent  of  Fed- 
eral tax  receipts  were  being  passed 
through  to  States  and  localities  for 
one  reason  or  another.  However,  these 
funds  were  not  passed  through  entire- 
ly benignly.  Attached  to  them  were 
Federal  rules,  mandates,  and  require- 
ments. This  massive  Federal  grant- 
making  system  has  distorted  State  and 
local  decisions  and  usurped  State  and 
local  functions. 

I  propose  that  over  the  coming  years 
we  clean  up  this  mess.  I  am  proposing 
a  major  effort  to  restore  American 
federalism.  This  transition  over  nearly 
10  years  will  give  States  and  localities 
the  time  they  need  to  plan  for  them- 
selves when  and  how  to  meet  State 
and  local  needs  that  are  now  being 
met  with  Federal  Government  funds. 
My  proposal  will  also  make  available 
to  the  States  and  localities  the  tax  re- 
sources that  would  otherwise  fund 
these  programs  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  coming  weeks,  we  will  have  inten- 
sive discussions  with  local  and  State 
officials,  the  Congress,  and  many 
others  to  hammer  out  a  proposal  I  will 
soon  send  to  the  Congress.  Essentially. 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  medicaid  program  which  assures 
adequate  health  care  for  the  poor.  In 


contrast,  financial  assistance  to  the 
poor  is  a  legitimate  responsibility  of 
States  and  localities.  I  am  proposing, 
therefore,  that  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (AFDC)  and  food 
stamp  programs  be  turned  over  to  the 
States.  This  swap  will  clarify  responsi- 
bilities substantially  because  these 
programs  will  become  the  clear  re- 
sponsibility of  one  level  of  goverrunent 
or  another.  That  responsibility  is  now 
mixed. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  more 
than  40  current  grant-in-aid  programs 
costing  the  Federal  Government  about 
$30  billion  a  year  be  turned  back  to 
the  States  and  localities,  along  with 
the  funds  to  pay  for  them.  During  the 
period  1984-87,  these  programs  will  be 
funded  by  a  specially  designated  set  of 
taxes  to  be  used  exclusively  for  financ- 
ing this  transition  program.  These 
taxes  will  be  deposited  in  a  fund  that 
will  belong  to  the  States.  Each  State 
will  be  able  to  make  its  own  decision 
on  how  rapidly  to  phase  out  the  turn- 
back programs.  This  is  because  each 
State  will  have  two  options:  it  may  use 
its  share  of  the  federalism  trust  fund 
to  reimburse  Federal  agencies  for  con- 
tinuing to  carry  out  turnback  pro- 
grams, or  it  may  ask  that  the  pro- 
grams be  terminated  and  then  use  the 
funds  directly  for  whatever  purposes  it 
desires. 

Begirming  in  1987,  the  federalism 
trust  fund  will  gradually  be  dissolved 
and  the  tax  sources  themselves  will  be 
made  available  to  the  States. 

The  key  to  this  program  is  that  the 
States  and  localities  make  the  critical 
choices.  They  have  the  time  to  make 
them  in  an  orderly  way.  A  major  sort- 
ing out  of  Federal,  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibilities will  occur,  and  the  Fed- 
eral presence  and  intervention  in  State 
and  local  affairs  will  gradually  dimin- 
ish. 

CONCLUSION 

While  some  administration  propos- 
als have  been  turned  down,  turned 
aside,  or  compromised  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  overall  assessment  of  the 
past  year's  action  on  the  budget  is 
heartening.  Cooperation,  support, 
goodwill,  and  a  genuine  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose  have  enabled  us  to 
make  significant  progress  in  setting 
the  Federal  Govemm.ent's  affairs  in 
order  and  America  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approach  the 
new,  or  renewed,  proposals  in  this 
budget  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
same  goodwill  as  it  did  my  proposals  of 
a  year  ago.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished. This  budget  proposes  that 
more  be  done. 

The  proposals  set  forth  in  this 
budget  will  not  be  accepted  readily. 
They  are  a  second  challenging  install- 
ment of  a  politically  difficult,  yet  nec- 
essary, program.  In  their  specifics, 
these  proposals  will  undoubtedly  be  al- 
tered by  the  Congress.  The  general  di- 


rection we  must  travel,  however,  is 
clear.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  weigh 
these  budget  proposals  thoughtfully, 
and  to  join  me,  and  my  administration, 
in  a  constructive  effort  to  curb  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  and  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  security.  We 
must,  in  the  end,  roll  up  our  sleeves, 
face  our  responsibilities  squarely,  and 
persevere  at  the  unending  task  of  set- 
ting, and  keeping,  the  Nation's  affairs 
in  order. 

Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
February  8,  1982. 


D  1230 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  fUe  certain  privileged  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  res- 
ervation to  inquire  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  request. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  is  not  scheduled  to  meet 
on  today,  but  we  may  have  to  meet  in 
an  emergency  session  in  order  to  con- 
sider rules  on  certain  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing that  this  request  will  be  limited  to 
those  four  supplemental  bills  that  are 
on  the  schedule  for  action  this  week? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  And  no  others? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  And  no  others, 
just  the  four  supplemental  bills. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York,  and  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE 
COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
746,  REGULATORY  PROCEDURE 
ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  file  its  committee  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  746)  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  make  regula- 
tions more  cost  effective,  to  insure 
review  of  rules,  to  improve  regulatory 
planning  and  management,  to  enhance 


public  participation  in  the  regulatory 
process,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NEW  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  spend  just  a 
little  time  today  talking  about  the  de- 
fense part  of  the  budget.  A  lot  has  al- 
ready been  said  generally  about  the 
budget;  a  lot  has  already  been  said 
about  defense.  A  lot  of  people  have  al- 
ready been  quoted  ad  nauseam  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  television,  and  now 
that  we  officially  have  the  budget 
today,  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to 
at  least  conunent  in  a  general  way  on 
some  of  the  areas  that  are  involved 
and  some  of  the  things  that  we  will  be 
confronted  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  numbers 
for  defense  are  massive,  and  there  is  a 
natural  tendency,  I  think,  to  immedi- 
ately recoil  and  say,  "Well,  we  can't 
spend  that  kind  of  money.  That  is  too 
big  an  increase;  that  is  too  big  a  jump 
over  last  year  and  the  year  before." 
What  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Members  today  is  that  we  be  very  cau- 
tious about  moving  in  that  vein  until 
we  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  defense  budget 
and  what  we  can  expect  over  the  year 
to  come. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  budget  in  total 
obligational  authority  calls  for  some 
$258  billion  to  be  obligated  and  spend 
over  a  period  of  time.  This  is  obviously 
something  in  excess  of  the  outlays 
proposed.  I  will  discuss  outlays  in  a 
moment,  but  I  need  to  set  the  stage 
here  for  these  numbers. 

The  $258  billion  is  that  part  of  the 
budget  for  total  obligational  authority 
that  will  be  spent  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bills. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  is  about  $5.5 
billion  that  will  be  taken  through  the 
Energy  Department  for  the  nuclear 
part  of  the  military  effort,  and  then 
also  in  the  budget  there  is  about  $2.3 
billion  in  supplementals  for  fiscal  year 
1982  to  pick  up  programs  that  were 
either  not  funded  or  where  the  De- 
fense Department  feels  there  is  some 
urgency.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is 
some  $5.4  billion  coming  in  pay  supple- 
mentals  for  fiscal  year  1982  which  we 
have  already  authorized.  So  we  are 
talking  in  terms  of  some  $271  billion 
all  throughout  this^  budget  that  has 
come  to  us. 

Now,  I  should  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  of  the  $258  billion  in  TOA, 
$4.2  billion  is  what  we  call  contingency 
funds,  and  that  is  basically  in  there  to 
account  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  pay 


supplemental  that  we  know  will  be 
coming  along  later.  There  is  contin- 
gency in  here  for  that.  Also  there  is  in 
there  some  $8.2  billion  which  falls 
under  the  heading  of  military  con- 
struction and  will  be  considered  by  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
That  gets  down  to  about  $245.6  billion, 
which  will  be  before  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  Conmiittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  subcommittee  on 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve.  Those 
are  the  numbers  that  we  will  be  basi- 
cally dealing  with  during  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  remarks  I 
will  put  in  certain  charts  that  will  bear 
on  what  I  am  saying  here  today.  At 
this  point  I  will  include  one  of  those 
charts,  one  entitled  "Department  of 
Defense  Budget  Financial  Summary." 
This  chart  shows  comparative  figures 
in  then-year  dollars  for  major  program 
elements,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET  FINANCIAL  SUMMARY  ' 
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Mr.  Speaker,  why  such  a  massive  de- 
fense bill?  Why  in  this  time  of  high 
budget  deficits  and  cutbacks  in  domes- 
tic programs  are  we  talking  about  mas- 
sive increases  in  defense? 

The  quick  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  a  posture  of 
having  to  play  catchup  ball.  We  simply 
have  not  done  the  things  we  should 
have  done  concerning  readiness  and 
concerning  procurement  and  R.  &  D. 
over  the  long  haul  that  would  allow  us 
to  keep  up  with  the  progress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  making  over 
the  years. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  when  we  come  to  the  House  with 
a  defense  bill  or  with  a  budget  from 
the  President,  this  thing  is  laid  out  in 
the  open  for  everybody  to  see.  The 
papers,  the  TV,  and  the  radio  all  over 
the  country  have  been  playing  up  the 
fact  that  we  have  this  massive  defense 
budget,  and  in  many  ways  in  the  next 
week  they  will  play  up  the  fact  of 
what  is  in  that  defense  budget  down  to 
almost  the  smallest  detail.  So  our 
people  are  caught  up  in  this  whole 
thing  and  you  are  either  for  defense  or 
you  are  against  it  or  you  are  concerned 
about   where   we   are   going,   and   we 


forget  the  fact  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  we  do  not  see  their  defense 
budget.  We  do  not  know  in  fact  how 
many  rubles  they  are  spending  for  de- 
fense. The  average  person  on  the 
street  is  not  treated  to  what  the  Sovi- 
ets have  t>een  doing  over  the  last  10  or 
15  years  as  they  started  to  rebuild 
their  war  machinery. 

So  in  effect  we  are  dealing  in  a 
vacuum  with  numbers  on  our  side  that 
are  all  out  there  for  the  people  to  see. 
and  in  many  ways  they  are  staggering 
and  horrifying  when  we  think  about 
the  size  of  those  numbers. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  dealing 
with  Soviet  numbers  that  are  invisible 
and  with  weapons  systems  that,  as  far 
as  the  American  people  are  concerned, 
are  invisible. 

So  we  will  be  coming  to  the  Mem- 
bers later  this  year  with  a  defense  bill 
based  on  this  budget,  and  I  wish  that 
the  Members  and  those  who  will  read 
or  hear  what  I  have  to  say  will  ponder 
on  this  effort  to  try  to  compare  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  open  and  what  the 
other  side  is  doing  so  very  quietly  and 
unknown  really  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can in  this  country. 

Well,  what  is  the  message  in  all  of 
this?  What  can  we  expect  to  happen  in 
this  House  Chamber  in  the  months  to 
come  as  far  as  defense  is  concerned? 
We  hear  our  more  liberal  Members  say 
that  it  is  too  high  and  we  should  cut 
back.  Our  more  liberal  Meml)ers  all  of 
a  sudden  are  concerned  about  the 
budget  deficits,  and  there  is  a  new 
feeling  we  are  all  experiencing  here 
among  our  liberal  Members  because 
we  have  not  heard  a  whole  lot  from 
them  in  the  past  about  the  budget 
deficits:  but  now  it  is  important,  and 
that  is  an  excuse  for  cutting  back,  we 
are  told,  on  the  defense  part  of  the 
budget. 

Strangely,  we  are  also  hearing  from 
some  of  our  more  conservative  Mem- 
bers who  are  also  concerned  and  have 
been  over  the  years  about  the  budget 
deficits.  They  are  also  saying,  "Well, 
when  you  are  talking  in  terms  of  a  $90 
billion  budget  deficit,  maybe  we 
should  also  at  this  time  look  at  de- 
fense." 

My  point  here  is  that  most  assured- 
ly, and  probably  more  than  in  recent 
memory,  every  Member  in  this  Cham- 
ber is  going  to  be  looking  at  this  de- 
fense budget.  Every  Member  is  going 
to  be  considering  whether  in  fact 
there  is  some  place  where  we  can  cut 
that  defense  budget. 

What  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  do 
later  this  year  when  we  come  to  the 
floor  with  the  defense  bill  is  to  try  to 
say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  we 
in  fact  have  come  to  you  with  a  bill 
that  can  be  justified,  a  bill  that  you 
can  support,  and  a  bill  that  you  will 
not  feel  the  need  to  start  whacking 
away  at  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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How  can  we  succeed  in  that?  First,  I 
feel  very  comfortable  in  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  making  a 
clear  effort  internally  in  the  Pentagon 
to  clean  up  his  own  budget.  We  are 
told  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
in  fact  the  budget  that  is  before  us 
today  for  defense  has  been  scrubbed 
more  than  budgets  in  the  past  have 
ever  been  scrubbed  in  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  will  include  two  documents 
from  the  Pentagon  having  to  do  with 
the  question  of  what  steps  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  folks  over 
there  have  taken  to  scrub  this  budget 
before  it  ever  came  to  the  Congress. 
Those  documents  are  as  follows: 


ecosomy  and  efficiency  in  the 
Department  of  Defense 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  today 
announced  details  of  actions  taken  to  save 
the  Department  of  Defense  more  than  $51 
billion  by  1987.  At  the  same  time  he  an- 
nounced that  further  savings  would  have  to 
be  identified  to  cut  outlays  by  another  $10 
billion. 

Last  March  savings  were  targeted  at  $31 
billion  through  1986.  Specific  actions  an- 
nounced today  mean  that  Defense  has  al- 
ready exceeded  that  target  by  $10  billion 
and  will  save  another  $10  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  additional  $10  billion  target- 
ed outlay  savings  will  be  converted  to  specif- 
ics during  the  Department's  continuing  and 
concerted  drive  against  fraud,  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. 

While  savings  include  DoD's  share  of  gov- 
ernment-wide retired  pay  reform  and  re- 
straints on  Civil  Service  compensation,  the 
Secretary's  armouncement  emphasized  the 


$20  billion  savings  already  tied  to  specific 
results  of  major  reform  of  the  acquisition 
process  and  vastly  improved  management  of 
Defense  op>erations. 

The  fight  against  inefficiency,  waste,  and 
fraud  is  a  concerted  action.  An  Assistant  for 
Review  and  Oversight,  a  Council  on  Integri- 
ty and  Management  Improvement  and  the 
Secretary's  personal  Performance  Reviews 
have  been  added  to  focus  efforts  and  ensure 
that  they  are  followed  up.  However,  cost  re- 
duction is  an  integral  part  of  the  Defense 
management  process  and  the  budgets  and 
programs  it  produces.  The  Fiscal  'X'ear  1983 
Budget  and  the  accompanying  outyear  pro- 
gram reflect  that  emphasis  in  programs  ex- 
cluded or  curtailed,  in  programs  to  be  exe- 
cuted more  efficiently,  and  in  more  realistic 
estimates  of  what  specific  programs  will 
cost. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the 
savings  already  achieved  or  specifically  pro- 
grammed. 


1           hm 

1           (In  Mliom  of  Man] 

Fiscal  year 
1981 

Fiscal  year 
1982 

Hscalyear 
1983 

Fiscal  year 
1984 

Fiscal  year 
1985 

Fiscal  year 
1986 

Fiscal  year 
subtotal 

Fiscal  year 
1S87 

Fiscal  year 
total 

Piy  idiistmmt 

.1 

21 

1,3 

9 

40 
24 
1,0 

51 
28 
11 

59 
21 
11 

65 
13 
12 

237 
121 
56 

71 
17 
13 

30  8 

2 

138 

OperitiOBS -„ 

„ ,3 

69 

ToU 

5 

4.3 

74 

90 

91 

110 

414 

101 

515 

Compensation  savings  reflect:  (Da  cap  on 
Civil  Service  pay  increases  at  5.0  percent 
compared  to  the  unrestrained  application  of 
comparability  surveys,  (2)  once  a  year  cost- 
of-living  increases  In  lieu  of  semiannual  in- 
creases, and  (3)  reversal  of  military  retire- 
ment system  reforms  proposed  by  the  previ- 
ous Administration  that  would  have  cost 
more  in  the  near-term  in  order  to  realize 
some  economies  in  the  long-term.  The  $23.7 
billion  through  fiscal  year  1986  compares  to 
$17.1  billion  projected  last  March. 

Acquisition  Initiatives:  The  Department 
currently  projects  specific  acquisitions  sav- 
ings  of   $12.1    billion   through   fiscal    year 

1986,  up  $4.7  billion  since  last  March,  climb- 
ing to  $13.8  billion  through  fiscal  year  1987. 
These  savings  result  primarily  from  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  many  of  the  32  acqui- 
sition initiatives  directed  by  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Carlucci.  Some  of  the  initiatives  that 
produced  major  savings  include:  (1)  $1.1  bil- 
lion from  multiyear  procurement,  (2)  $2.3 
billion  from  more  economical  production 
rates,  (3)  about  $300  million  in  productivity 
from  investment  in  new  capital  equipment, 
(4)  $1.4  billion  from  procurement  of  lower 
cost  systems,  and  (5)  $6  billion  from  margin- 
al programs.  Enclosures  give  additional 
detail.  These  are  net  savings  estimates  cov- 
ering the  period  fiscal  year  1981— fiscal  year 

1987.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
acquisition  savings  will  be  even  higher  when 
the  full  impact  of  these  acquisition  initia- 
tives comes  into  play. 

An  important  acquisition  reform  is  the 
policy  of  budgeting  to  "most  likely  cost",  in- 
cluding realistic  estimates  of  inflation.  This 
could  reduce  the  cost  overruns  which  erode 
cost  control  discipline  and  the  nation's  con- 
fidence in  defense  management.  The  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  thus  includes  many  in- 
creases over  earlier  estimates  for  the  same 
programs.  It  is  important  that  these  be  un- 
derstood not  as  higher  costs  of  systems  but 
as  (1)  the  up-front  acknowledgement  of 
costs  that  would  otherwise  appear  as  over- 
runs, or  (2)  as  added  costs  now  to  produce 


overall  savings  later.  These  include  the  full 
funding  of  economical  production  rates  and 
economic  order  quantities  associated  with 
multiyear  procurement.  The  latter  produce 
large  unexpended  balances,  and  it  is  time  to 
recognize  those  balances  as  the  result  of 
sound  fiscal  policy.  They  do  not  reflect  an 
inability  to  execute  programs.  They  add 
nothing  to  defense  spending  or  federal  bor- 
rowing. Rather  they  are  the  measure  of  con- 
gressional support  for  a  stable,  efficiently 
managed  acquisition  program. 

Operations  Initiatives:  In  March,  the  De- 
partment projected  six-year  savings  of  $5.3 
billion  from  reductions  in  travel  and  con- 
sulting services;  from  contracting  and  from 
more  efficient  use  of  personnel,  facilities 
and  equipment.  Current  data  indicate  that 
operations  savings  will  exceed  the  fiscal 
year  1982  target  by  over  $600  million  and  by 
nearly  $400  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  strong  direction  being 
given  by  top  managment  and  the  new  em- 
phasis on  economy  and  efficiency  being 
pushed  by  the  Military  Departments  them- 
selves. Each  has  initiated  its  own  Service- 
wide  campaign  to  eliminate  waste  and 
reduce  costs.  This  success  may  lead  to  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  long  range  targets;  in  the 
meantime  the  Department  must  Insure  that 
those  savings  are  realized  so  that  Defense 
programs  in  the  budget  are  not  threatened. 

A  few  examples  of  the  types  of  operations 
savings  achieved  or  programed  are: 
(Amounts  are  FY  1981-97). 

Restriction  of  administrative  travel  re- 
duced costs  by  more  than  $500  million. 

Consultant  services  and  contract  manage- 
ment studies  have  been  drastically  reduced, 
saving  $1.6  billion.  This  area  will  continue 
to  receive  close  scrutiny  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

Over  $200  million  has  been  saved  on  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  audiovisual  ac- 
tivities. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  in  consolidat- 
ing base  support  functions  rather  than  have 
neighboring  bases  duplicate  support  organi- 


zations. Budgets  and  financial  plans  have 
been  reduced  over  $200  million.  The  activi- 
ties involved  will  be  announced  when  de- 
tailed plans  and  impact  analyses  have  been 
evaluated. 

Changes  in  advertising  and  recruitment 
methods  and  other  increases  in  productivity 
and  efficiency  measures,  including  better 
utilization  of  computers  and  other  equip- 
ment will  result  in  a  savings  of  more  than 
$500. 

THE  CABfPAIGN  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND  INTEGRITY 

Among  the  management  improvements 
Secretary  Weinberger  initiated  since  taking 
office,  the  most  important  in  terms  of  im- 
mediate dollar  savings  include:  (Da  com- 
plete overhaul  and  streamlining  of  the  De- 
fense acquisition  process;  (2)  major  improve- 
ments in  the  Planning,  Programing  and 
Budgeting  System;  (3)  strengthening  of 
audit  re.solutlon  and  follow-up  procedures; 
(4)  establishment  of  a  DoD  Council  on  In- 
tegrity and  Management  Improvement:  (5) 
closer  monitoring  of  program  execution 
through  establishment  of  the  Secretary's 
Performance  Review  Program;  and  (6)  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Review  and  Oversight 
(ATSD/R&O)  to  focus  efforts  against 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 

Since  the  ATSD(R&0)  was  appointed  in 
May,  he  has  launched  a  multifaceted  cam- 
paign to  focus  the  efforts  of  auditors,  in- 
spectors and  investigators  on  the  war 
against  fraud,  waste  and  mismanagement. 
This  campaign  will:  (1)  strengthen  the  role 
of  DoD  and  DAO  auditors  in  their  assess- 
ment of  defense  programs;  (2)  ensure  that 
all  audit  recommendations  are  carefully 
considered;  (3)  follow  up  to  see  that  agreed- 
upon  recommendations  are  actually  imple- 
mented; (4)  establish  instances  of  fraud  and 
"white  collar"  crime  as  a  top  priority  of  the 
investigative  community,  and  (5)  establish  a 
Hot  Line  to  elicit  the  aid  of  the  public  in  the 
battle  for  integrity  and  efficiency.  Improve- 
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ments  in  all  these  areas  will  continue  to  be 
made. 

In  the  last  year,  the  Department  has  over- 
hauled the  Planning,  Programing,  Budget- 
ing, Acquisition  and  Auditing  systems,  set 
savings  targets  and  established  follow-up 
procedures  to  insure  that  targets  are 
reached. 

In  addition  to  its  own  actions,  the  Depart- 
ment has  examined  scores  of  suggestions 
and  recommendations  received  from  the 
General    Accounting    Office,    the    Congres- 


sional Budget  Office,  the  House  Republican 
Study  Conunittee,  various  Congressional 
Task  Forces  and  individual  members  of  Con- 
gress on  ways  to  save  Defense  dollars.  While 
many  of  those  duplicate  initiatives  already 
undertaken  by  DoD,  others  have  been  Incor- 
porated into  management  initiatives  and 
the  budget. 

SUMMARY 

To  summarize,  the  Department  is  steadily 
advancing  against  inefficiency  on  a  broad 

MULTIYEAR  CONTRACTING;  NET  SAVINGS-TOA 

[In  millnns  ol  ilallars] 


front.  There  is  reason  to  be  proud  of 
progress  made  up  to  now;  more  remains  to 
be  done.  The  Department  is  committed  to 
continuing  these  efforts  and  pursuing  every 
opportunity  available  to  insure  that  the  re- 
arming of  America  is  accomplished  efficient- 
ly and  economically. 

Examples  of  marginal  weapon  system/ 
programs  that  have  been  reduced  or  can- 
celed are: 


Fiscal  year  1981      Fiscal  year  1982      Fiscal  year  1983      Fiscal  year  1984      Fiscal  year  1985      Fiscal  year  1986      Fbc*  year  1987 


1.  F-I6  procurement  

2-  F-Ul  weapons/navigation  conputer.. 

3  AN/TRC-170  radio 

4  AN/ALO-136  radio  lammet 

5  Blacktiawk  helicopter 

6  Multiple  laundi  ra*et 

7  NATO  Seasparrow 

8.  A-6t  prociirement 

9.  EA-6B  procurement 

10  C-2A 

11  (X-53E    _. 

12  T-AO 

13  Standard  (Stl-l) 

14  MK-46  Neartip 

15  Mule 


(.0 


liO 


2.8 


WO 
3.4 
1.7 


40.0 
6.5  . 
-A. 


114.0  . 


81.1 


U 


3J 


U 


2.0 


5.0 


I6J 


7.7 


12.5 


10.0 

4.0 

2.4 

5.5 

8.0 
4(.3. 


12.2 

5.3 
44 
71 
8.8 


20.6 
8.0. 
54 

62 
164 
9.7 


34.4 


5.6 
81 
131 
8.5 


16  NavstJf  GPS/IONDS  

17  Defense  meteorological  satellile .. 

SuWoai 


2.1 


11.8 
1.8 

2.0 


28.8. 
1.6. 
88 


19.6 


43.1 


90.9 
493 


1475 


150 


205 


1251 


2186 


1976 


2389 


2644 


ECONOMIC  PRODUCTION  RATES:  NET  SAVINGS— TOA 
[In  millions  of  iMtarj) 


1  AIM-9M  production 

2  E-3A  procurement 

3  Accelerate  F-15  tiuy 

4  RF-4  IR  sensor  

5  Defense  satellite  program  acquisition 

6  AN/SSQ-47  sombuoy 

7  AN/BQQ-S,. 
8,  TSfC/l(G-45 

9  SH-60B 

10  CH-53E 


pii    [iitnnfiij  VI    uwiiaioj 

Fiscal  year  1981      Fiscal  year  1982      Fiscal  year  1983      Fscal  year  1984      Fiscal  year  1985      Fiscal  year  1986      FbcH  year  1987 


Common  ECM  eippmait 
Aircraft  pfoduct»»'  'jtes. 
F-16  Iwy  acceleration 
Laser  Hellfire 
FiBfiting  rtdicle  systems 
DiVAD  gun 

Subtotal 


LOWER  COST  ALTERNATIVES;  NET  SAVINGS-TOA 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1981       Fiscal  year  1982      Fiscal  year  1983      Fiscal  year  1984      Fiscal  year  I98S      Fiscal  year  1986      Fiscal  year  1987 


i  1-57  spare  parts  

2  Consultants/management  services.. 

3  Boats  and  craft  radios _ 

4  m 

5  Sub  ASW  SOW 

6  ITSS 

7  HXM 

8  U/Ssurv- 


98.6 
J. 


86.9. 


7.6 


9  Alternative  payment  plan  (computer) ., 

10  Computer  purchase 

11  Buy-out  plan 

12  A-4  election  seat 

13  F/A-18  GEE  breakout... 

14  Fuel  price  and  storage.. 


7.4 


10.4 
3J 
lOJ 
.1 
7.4 
.8 
20 J. 


.5. 
3.3 
8.6 
lU 
HI. 
16.4 
2.1 
7.4 
J 


5.9 
53.3 
59.6. 

Ij" 
.4 
7.4 
.t 


61.5 
52.8. 


150.0 


160.0 


92.9 

18.3 

1.0 

7.4 


134.7 

6.1 

.7 

7.4 

.8 


14^4 

T 
7.4 
J 


116 


26.8 


32.4 


32.3 


Investment 

1  Fast  payback  capital  investment  

2  f^oductivity  enhancement  capital  investment.... 

3  Component  sponsored  investment  funds  „ 


-6.9 


3.i 

29  4 

iO 


89-059  0-85-61  (Pt.  Ii 


Total 


2460 
9.9 
It? 
14.7 
tl.l 
64.0 

ni 

20.3 
211 
584 
35.0 
66.5 
62.7 
41.4 
5i 
249i 
493 


1.0801 


Total 


2.2671 


Total 


185i 
J 
.5 

388.3 

114.7 
SM 

386J 
S6J 

5J 
SU 

4J 
20J 
91.5 
116 


Subtotal          

118  4                   147.6                    69  0                   133  2                  2615                  332! 

3436 

1,4054 

\ 

PRODUCTIVITY  IMPROVEMENTS:  NET  SAVINGS-TOA 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year  1981       Fiscal  year  1982      Fiscal  year  1983      Fiscal  year  1984      Fiscal  year  1965      Fiscal  year  1986 

Fiscal  year  1987      ' 

Total 

2.9 
30J 
25.2 

2.9 
37.7 
32.7 

29 
395 
307 

29 
408 
14.3 

2.9 
V2 
136 

17.7 
195.4 
110.6 
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29  WCO «M« 

30.  EMowo „ ma 

31  moMe  Trt  Range HJIBI 

32  OASS BBIBI 

33  UFX ...„ RDIEN 

34.  Dual  Mm  Sins ROIBI 

35  A-6/»WS«S _ - ROIBI 

36  Unuf  Oair ROTEH 

3;  VIS  ASROC RBIEN 

38  «PS  II ROTW 

39  SWf IRE .... ROIEN 

40  FIREBRAND KIBI 

41  CH-46  Ext  Tank _ ROm 

42  PCOTES ROIIN 

43  LINEAR  ECU - ROIBI 

44  Navy  Future  Coram ROllN 

45  SXTF  Closed ROTEDA 

46  Navy  OSHA _... MCN 

om 

OMN 

47  H-46  emetgency  egress  mod _ AM 

48  H-46  AAR  Mod AW 

49  H-46  ground  fim  modification _ APW 

50,  S-3  ejection  seat  modilicalion APN 

51  S-3  IFR  pfote  modilication APN 
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Code  I  Acquisition  nlialives 


Appn 


Fiscal  year- 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


Total 


52  S-3  TAWN  [XCAP  modification., 

53  P-3  TACNAV  mod  

54  25  mm  gun  pod  mod       

55  ECM(ALR-45)  mod  

56  H-46  fuel  tanks  modrtication. 

57  F-4,  AF^-43  modificatioo 

58  F-4  APR- 118  modificalion .. 

59  A-6  (AWSACS) 

60  P-3C  (multisignal/Bnt)  ._ 

Subtotal 


.m 

.Nil 

AM 

./M 


12  4 


2923 


1.2                   2.2  1 1 

30.9  22.1  5  3 

8.9  33.6 

3J.3  36J 

Ti M 

3.S  2.4 

5*7 si' 

1.103  9  1,420  2  1,130  7 


11 
,3  , 
64.6. 


6.9 
1.1 
8 
49 
49 


n 

6 
4 

107  7 
39 


1017 


56 
586 
1071 
731 
150 
12  5 
71 
214  3 
201 


1.400  6 


8474 


6.207  5 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  documents  that 
have  just  been  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  speak  for  themselves  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  go  into  detail  on  those 
documents  at  this  point  other  than  to 
simply  say  that  Members  should  study 
what  is  in  here. 

One  of  these  documents,  for  exam- 
ple, sets  out  some  60  programs  that 
the  Pentagon  either  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated before  the  budget  ever  came  to 
the  Congress.  I  think  those  who  would 
tend  to  be  critical  or  those  who  want 
to  know  as  much  £is  possible  about  this 
defense  budget  should  study  what  the 
Pentagon  has  done  before  the  budget 
came  to  us. 

Point  2,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  and  our  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  when  it 
brings  the  bill  to  the  floor,  simply 
must,  this  year  more  than  ever,  bring 
a  credible  bill  to  this  floor  that  we  can 
support. 

That  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
view,  that  we  have  to  look  at  every 
item  in  there  that  we  can  find  the 
time  to  look  at.  We  have  to  make  some 
hard  decisions  and  we  have  to  consider 
whether  this  weapons  system  or  that 
expenditure  or  this  R.  &  D.  effort 
makes  sense  and  can  be  justified  as  far 
as  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
concerned. 

So  when  we  come  to  the  floor  later 
this  year  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
will  bring  a  credible  bill  and  one  that 
will,  therefore,  foreclose  efforts  on 
perhaps  what  we  might  call  across- 
the-board  kinds  of  cuts  that  would  be 
unreasoned  and  in  many  cases  unjusti- 
fied under  the  circumstances.  So  I  will 
be  doing  all  I  can  to  see  that  we  do,  in 
fact,  bring  a  credible  bill  to  the  floor. 

So  if  we  come  with  a  clear,  new 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  to 
scrub  this  budget,  and  if  we  come  with 
a  clear  effort  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mittee to  do  the  best  we  can  to  weed 
out  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  and  dupli- 
cation and  all  of  the  other  things  that 
frequently  get  into^  bills  of  this  magni- 
tude, then  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  can  get  the  President's  basic  de- 
fense bill  through  the  Congress  in  a 
way  that  will  be  meaningful,  in  a  way 
that  will  seriously  provide  for  the  de- 


fense of  this  country  and  in  a  way  that 
will  say  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
others  here  interested  that  this  coun- 
try does  have  a  strong  resolve  to  see 
that  we  are  going  to  defend  this 
Nation  and  see  to  peace  and  freedom 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  always  is 
raised:  Where  do  these  cuts  come 
from?  The  President  has  sent  a  good 
budget  over  here,  we  believe.  We  are 
asked:  Where  will  you  make  cuts?  How 
will  you  impact  on  outlays  this  year? 
If  you  are  talking  about  a  $90-billion- 
plus  deficit,  what  could  you  do  in  the 
defense  bill  to  make  meaningful  cuts 
that  really  impact  on  that  budget  defi- 
cit? 

The  truth  is  that  the  only  real  place 
in  the  normal  defense  bill,  and  it  will 
be  true  in  this  case,  that  one  can  make 
immediate  cuts  that  impact  on  outlays 
in  fiscal  1983  are  in  those  very  areas 
where  we  desperately  need  to  spend 
the  money:  Readiness,  O.  &  M.,  mili- 
tary personnel,  those  kinds  of  dollars 
that  are  spent  quickly  and  spent  to 
keep  the  readiness  rate  of  this  country 
militarily  up  to  the  top  peak.  So  if  we 
cannot  and  should  not  make  large  cuts 
in  those  areas,  then  we  have  to  start 
looking  at  other  areas. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  put  into 
the  Recori),  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  two-page  paper  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  George  F.  Allen,  the  very 
able  minority  staff  member  who  works 
with  us  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  which  clearly  sets  out 
the  areas  that  are  impacted  by  out- 
lays, the  areas  that  would  be  impacted 
by  cuts  that  might  be  proposed  in  one 
part  of  this  bill  or  another.  The  docu- 
ment is  as  follows: 
To:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
From:  George  F.  Allen  (Minority  Staff.  5- 
9886). 

Subject:  1983  Defense  Outlays  as  an  impact 

on  deficit. 
Date:  8  February. 

Clearly,  efforts  will  be  made  from  all  sides 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  1983  Federal  defi- 
cit. Defense,  obviously,  is  a  prime  target  for 
these  efforts. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  68 
percent  of  the  1983  Defense  budget  is  out- 
layed  in  1983.  and  this  varies  by  account. 

For  example.  Military  Personnel  funds  in 
1983   spend   out    at   a   rate   of   97    percent 


during  the  year.  Thus,  of  the  $47.9  billion 
for  Mil  Pers  requested  In  1983,  $46.5  billion 
will  be  a  1983  outlay. 

On  the  other  hand,  shipbuilding  funds  re- 
quested in  1983  ($18.6  billion)  will  spend  at 
a  5  percent  rate  in  1983,  and  procurement 
other  than  shipbuilding  spends  at  a  14  per- 
cent rate  during  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  summary  by  title  of 
TOA  requested  and  the  spendout  rate  for 
1983  of  those  funds: 
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In  summary,  if  Defense  is  to  be  used  as  a 
means  to  reduce  the  1983  deficit,  the  targets 
within  Defense  to  accomplish  an  outlay  re- 
duction are  obvious. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  a  dollar  cut  In 
Personnel  or  retirement  is  a  dollar  cut  in 
the  deficit.  A  dollar  cut  In  O.  &  M.  Is  an  80e 
cut  from  the  deficit. 

But  a  dollar  cut  In  shipbuilding  is  only  a 
5t  cut  from  the  deficit. 

Thus,  the  targets  for  cuts  which  will 
impact  greatest  on  the  deficit  are,  in  order 
of  impact: 

Percent 

Retired  pay 99 

Military  personnel 97 

O.  &  M 81 

Family  housing 61 

R.D.T.  &  E 59 

Procurement  (other  than  shipbuild- 
ing)   14 

Mil  Con 14 

Shipbuilding 5 

In  other  words,  Members  seeking  to  make 
a  significant  impact  on  the  1983  deficit  by 
reducing  Defense  are  virtually  forced  to 
look  at  programs  affecting  people  (retirees, 
mil  pers,  housing)  and  readiness  and  operat- 
ing accounts  (O.  &  M.). 
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To  look  elsewhere  for  even  modest  deficit 
impact  will  require  massive  cuts  in  the  re- 
quest. Impacting  little  in  1983  but  with  sig- 
nificant impact  In  the  out  years. 

I  would  like  to  just  quickly  run  down 
one  column  that  appears  in  this  paper. 
In  military  personnel,  $47.9  billion  has 
been  requested.  The  cuts  there  would 
be  97  percent  taken  in  1983.  So  that  is 
an  easy  place  to  get  money,  but  it  is 
the  very  wrong  place  and  a  difficult 
place  to  try  to  get  money. 

Retired  pay,  99  percent  of  the  cut 
would  come  right  out  of  1983.  O.  &  M., 
81  percent  of  the  cut  would  come  right 
out  of  outlays  in  1983. 

But  when  we  come  to  ship  construc- 
tion. Navy— perhaps  my  colleagues  will 
recall  there  are  two  new  carriers  in 
here  and  there  are  two  new  attack 
submarines,  and  I  believe  two  Tridents 
are  In  here  as  well— then  any  dollars 
we  cut  would  only  impact  to  the 
extent  of  5  percent  in  fiscal  1983. 

Therefore,  decisions  in  that  regard 
have  to  be  made  on  a  more  long-range 
basis  and  not  on  what  one  might  save 
just  in  fiscal  1983  but  whether,  in  fact, 
we  need  this  ship  or  that  group  of 
ships  or  these  planes  or  that  group  of 
planes. 

Procurement,  other  than  shipbuild- 
ing in  1983,  the  outlay  impact  would 
only  be  some  14  percent.  R.  &  D.  im- 
pacts at  about  59  percent. 

So  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
here  is  that  we  just  caimot  say  we  are 
going  to  cut  defense  by  $10  billion  or 
$5  billion  and  have  it  all  of  a  sudden 
impact  on  the  deficit  in  fiscal  1983.  If 
we,  in  fact,  do  that,  then  we  are  going 
to  tend  to  cut  right  at  the  heart  of  the 
readiness  that  is  so  important  to  this 
country. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  suggest  is 
that  our  committee  spend  great  time 
on  this,  more  on  this  kind  of  detail 
than  we  have  ever  done  before,  and 
that  when  we  come  to  the  floor  with  a 
bill,  and  we  propose  some  cuts,  as  I  am 
quite  certain  we  will  do,  that  they  are 
cuts  that  are  well  reasoned,  that  they 
take  into  consideration  the  need  for  a 
ready  military,  and  that  they  at  the 
same  time  take  into  consideration 
whether  there  Is  duplication,  whether 
there  are  things  that  we  really  do  not 
need,  whether  cost  overrims,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  them  in  the  military, 
really  should  bring  about  the  cancella- 
tion of  certain  items  of  hardware  that 
are  being  proposed.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  we  wlU  be  working 
on,  and  I  hope  that  all  Members  will 
withhold  early  judgment,  will  not  get 
too  much  in  a  box  on  attempting  to 
find  all  of  the  answers  to  the  problems 
of  the  budget  deficit  in  the  military 
construction  part  of  the  bill  and  In  the 
defense  portion  of  the  bill  which 
comes  under  our  subcommittee.  We 
simply  have  to  move  forward  on  de- 
fense. We  simply  have  to  do  those 
things  that  are  necessary,  and  it  is 
hurting.  We  are  talking  about  a  lot  of 
dollars.  But  I  will  tell  my  colleagues  if 


we  do  not  do  an  adequate  job  the  dol- 
lars we  are  talking  about  now  will  pale 
into  insignificance  in  the  years  to 
come. 

So  it  is  important  that  we  not  get 
carried  away  and  try  to  balance  the 
budget  or  reduce  the  deficit  to  any 
major  extent  by  gutting  the  defense 
budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  what  was  a  very  useful 
statement.  I  look  forward  to  looking 
over  the  documentation  the  gentle- 
man has  provided  for  his  statement  in 
the  Record  because  I  think  it  does 
help  set  forth  some  of  the  items  of  the 
debate  that  are  going  to  have  to  take 
place  in  the  defense  budget  and  the 
need  to  maintain  the  kind  of  defense 
readiness  that  this  country  must  have 
to  face  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  thing  that  strikes  me  about  all 
of  this  discussion  on  the  budget,  par- 
ticularly in  the  initial  days  here  and 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  defense 
budget,  is  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism from  the  other  side  but  they 
have  not  shed  very  much  light  on 
what  their  alternatives  might  be. 

I  heard  one  of  the  distinguished 
Members  from  the  opposition  party  on 
television  this  morning,  and  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  their  budgetary  ex- 
perts, suggesting  that  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  just  freeze  the  1983  levels  at 
the  1982  levels  for  everything.  The 
whole  budget  should  be  frozen  at  the 
1982  level.  I  just  wonder,  given  the 
gentleman's  statement,  whether  or  not 
he  could  comment  on  what  that  would 
mean  to  our  ability  to  maintain  de- 
fense readiness. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  In 
round  numbers  and  without  going  into 
specific  detail,  it  would  mean  about 
$43  billion  less  for  defense  in  areas 
where  we  desperately  need  to  be  doing 
some  catching  up.  It  is  the  meat  ax, 
Eu:ross-the-board  kind  of  approach 
that  my  whole  speech  here  today  is 
aimed  at  trying  to  head  off.  If  we  can 
do  a  proper  job  in  our  committee  so 
that  we  can  come  to  the  floor  and  say 
to  the  Members,  "Do  not  offer  across- 
the-board  kind  of  cuts,  we  have  made 
reasoned  cuts  where  they  can  be  justi- 
fied," then  I  would  think  our  commit- 
tee has  done  a  good  day's  work. 

I  realize  that  may  be  dreaming  to  a 
degree,  but  anyone  who  is  in  politics 
has  to  be  something  of  a  dreamer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement  because  I 
think  it  points  out  the  problem  with 
formulating  budgets.  When  there  is  no 
alternative,  and  apparently  the  other 
side  has  no  alternative,  they  tend  to 


come  in  with  this  kind  of  thing  that 
would  be  absolutely  devastating  to  our 
defense  readiness. 

What  they  are  talking  about  is 
really  cutting  the  foundations  out 
from  underneath  defense  when  they 
make  that  kind  of  proposal. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  figures  show 
very  clearly  that  that  is  not  an  ap- 
proach that  we  can  afford  to  take,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  First  let  me  say  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  the 
time  very  early  here  and  explaining.  I 
think  he  is  rendering  a  great  service. 

I  have  a  question  with  relation  to 
one  aspect  of  our  defense  policy  in  the 
outlays  for  its  conduct.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  precise  figures  and.  there- 
fore, what  I  have  read  have  seemed  to 
be  almost  contradictory.  There  is  a 
variation  of  figures  and  it  has  to  do 
with  that  general  aspect  that  we  call 
the  allocation  of  our  defense  funds  for 
the  defense  of  Europe. 

Is  there  any  specific  or  concise  or 
near  precise  figure  or  estimate  that  we 
can  derive  with  some  certainty  of  ac- 
curacy as  to  what  our  apportionment 
is  for  that  very  important  part  of  our 
defense  posture? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
answer  is  generally  yes.  We  can  give 
the  gentleman  numbers  that  would 
apply  to  our  part  in  the  defense  of  the 
NATO  countries,  of  which  we  are  one. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  that  one  can 
just  draw  a  line  and  box  it  in  because 
we  have  troops  and  we  have  weapons 
systems  and  other  things  here  in  this 
country  that  are  available  and  would 
move  at  a  moment's  notice  should  war 
break  out  in  the  NATO  countries  and 
yet  they  are  not  sitting  in  Europe.  So 
one  carmot  say  they  are  not  part  of 
the  defense  of  NATO. 

So  we  can  give  the  gentleman  some 
broad  outlines  of  what  is  spent  there, 
but  it  would  be  a  little  hard  to  do  it  if 
the  gentleman  requires  information  as 
to  what  is  back  here  that  can  be  avail- 
able there. 

D  1300 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  remember  some 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit  our 
Army  installations,  for  example,  in 
Germany,  and  the  then  NATO  head- 
quarters, which  was  then  in  Paris,  this 
was  before  Prance's  withdrawal,  in 
management,  and  there  used  to  be  a 
budgetary  category  for  the  direct 
outlay,  for  instance,  for  the  support  of 
our  personnel  and  their  dependents 
and  all,  say,  in  Germany, 

And  also  at  that  time  the  West 
German  Government  was  contributing 
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a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  the  sustenance  of  our  per- 
sonnel and  all. 

I  understand,  and  I  do  not  know  and 
that  is  why  I  am  asking  the  question, 
that  that  is  no  longer  true,  that  there 
is  no  contribution  direct  or  indirect 
from,  say,  such  covmtries  as  Germany 
or  the  others,  where  we  have  actual 
personnel  physically  there  and  dedi- 
cated for  the  defense  of  that  area  of 
the  world. 

I  really  do  not  know  because  I  have 
not  seen  any  authoritative  source 
saying  that  is  no  longer  true  or  it  still 
is,  maybe  in  some  other  form,  but  like 
it  was  in  1964. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  would  allow,  of  course,  they 
do  not  pay  our  troops,  but  many  of  the 
countries  we  are  in— I  think  most  of 
the  countries  we  are  in— make  clear 
contributions  in  the  form  of  bases, 
basing  rights,  and  other  services  that 
they  provide  and  so  again  the  answer 
is  that  there  is  a  contribution,  it  is  not 
always  that  easy  to  identify,  but  it  is 
always  based  on  agreements,  and  I 
guess  there  must  be  someone  in  the 
Pentagon  who  can  dig  out  the  num- 
bers. I  cannot  give  the  gentleman  the 
numbers  today. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  understand  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  a  very 
able  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  much  brighter  than  I 
am  when  it  comes  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
very  generous  and  quite  modest  about 
his  own  ability. 

I  would  like  to  respond  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  who  impugns  just  a  shade 
the  majority  party  in  support  of  aU 
men  of  good  will  toward  a  strong 
healthy  national  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

Just  today,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  imder  review  the  procure- 
ment items  for  the  Navy  and  for  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  this  will  continue 
throughout  the  spring,  and  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  majority  party 
will  do  that  which  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  raises  a 
very  good  point.  About  3  years  ago 
there  was  an  excess  of  $50  billion  in 
direct  costs  associated  with  NATO. 
This  does  not  count  the  indirect  costs 
which  run  much  more  than  that. 

As  chairman  of  the  military  con- 
struction authorizing  subcommittee,  I 
wish  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  there 
win  be  important  initiatives  this  year 
in  housing  and  in  the  basic  amenities 
for  the  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
services,  which  we  concede  to  be  ex- 
tremely vital  toward  retention  and 
toward  recruitment. 


Further,  there  are  important  civil 
defense  initiatives  that  are  being  made 
this  year.  So  this  we  believe  is  a  turn- 
ing point  toward  parity  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  Important  to 
our  national  life.  It  is  expensive,  but  it 
does  pale  into  insignificance  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  cost  of  a  war.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  seek  to  avoid. 

A  strong  defense  is  a  strong  compan- 
ion to  peace,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  today. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  think  it  does  not 
need  to  be  said,  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  say,  that  when  we  think  in 
terms  of  expenditures  of  this  country 
in  NATO,  or  in  connection  with 
NATO,  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
a  NATO  country  and  we  have  a  vital 
interest  in  what  goes  on  over  there, 
and  we  are  not  sending  our  troops  over 
there  just  to  defend  Germany  or  Eng- 
land or  somebody  else,  we  have  a  clear 
vital  interest  over  there  and  the  ex- 
penditures that  we  have  to  come  up 
with  in  that  regard,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  suggests,  pale  into  insig- 
nificance If  one  thinks  in  terms  of 
comparable  figures  to  fight  a  war. 

And  so  we  must  maintain  that 
strength  and  it  is  expensive  but  the  al- 
ternative would  be  unacceptable. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lungren) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
have  had  the  news  of  the  President's 
1983  budget  fiscal  program,  I  guess 
just  about  every  Member  has  received 
inquiries  from  the  press.  Statements 
are  beginning  to  appear  as  to  the  con- 
gressional response  to  that  budget.  I 
was  approached  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  they  all  started 
out  their  questions,  "It  appears  that 
the  President's  budget  Ls  being  met  by 
anger  on  the  Hill,  and  do  you  share 
that  anger?" 

My  resr>onse  is  that  I  am  certainly 
not  angry  about  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cits, but  I  am  hopeful  that  those  of  us 
in  Congress  will  be  able  to  take  what 
the  President  has  given  us,  follow  the 
general  thrust  of  his  program,  and 
work  with  him  to  bring  the  deficits 
down. 

I  say  that  because  there  have  been 
comments  from  any  number  of  Mem- 
bers suggesting  that  somehow  this 
President  ought  to  be  criticized  for 
creating  this  year's  deficit  and  for  the 
deficits  he  acknowledges  that  we  will 
have  over  the  next  3  years. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  those 
same  people  appear  to  be  suggesting 
that  the  President's  proposed  cuts  are 
either  unnecessary,  unwise  or  too 
large. 

So  we  are  left  in  a  situation  where 
the  President  is  criticized  on  the  one 


hand  for  bringing  us  a  budget  which 
would  only  increase  spending  over  the 
present  year  by  4  Vi  percent,  but  at  the 
same  time  being  held  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  cutting  enough. 
Then  again  he  is  being  criticized  for 
cutting  to  much. 

It  seems  that  we  ought  to  keep  our 
eye  on  the  most  essential  point— a 
point  that  is  constantly  made  by  Dr. 
Milton  Friedman.  He  has  suggested 
that  the  real  problem  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  its  impact 
on  the  national  economy  is  the  total 
take  from  the  private  sector  created 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

By  that  he  means  that  you  have  to 
add  up  both  the  deficit  side  and  the 
tax  side  to  see  what  the  total  is.  Of 
course,  that  total  adds  up  to  what  the 
total  spending  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is.  And  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's spending,  set  against  the  total 
economic  worth  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  United  States,  that  tells  the 
tale. 

For  some  to  suggest  that  all  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  postpone  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  or  increase  the 
taxes,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
get  rid  of  the  tax  cut  that  we  put  into 
place,  rather  than  work  on  the  spend- 
ing side,  is  wrong.  I  would  suggest  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  prescribing  for 
us  the  same  medicine  that  we  followed 
in  the  previous  administration,  one 
which  led  us  to  double-digit  inflation  2 
years  in  a  row,  the  highest  rates  of  in- 
flation that  we  had  over  a  4-year 
period  in  recent  history,  the  highest 
rates  of  inflation  we  had  in  the  peace- 
time history  of  the  United  States, 
where  we  had  double-digit  inflation  2 
years  in  a  row,  this  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  peacetime  of  the 
United  States.  The  interest  rates  were 
the  highest  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War. 
So  we  had  both  of  those  things.  We 
had  basically  the  essentials  of  stagfla- 
tion. We  had  a  sluggish  economy  and 
we  had  high  inflation. 

If  we  are  to  return  to  those  days,  I 
think  the  onus  is  on  those  who  would 
criticize  this  administration  for  their 
program  to  show  us  why,  going  back  to 
what  they  did  over  the  previous  4 
years,  the  results  would  be  any  differ- 
ent than  what  we  found  then. 

I  think  if  this  thought  can  be  capsul- 
ized  in  the  following  way. 

I  am  not  prepared,  nor  could  I  in  any 
real  sense  be  prepared  to  guarantee 
the  American  people,  or  the  Members 
of  this  House,  that  If  we  follow  the 
President's  programs  we  will  have  eco- 
nomic prosperity  in  this  country.  And 
I  am  convinced  we  will.  I  think  his  pro- 
grams make  logical  sense.  But  I  am 
prepared  to  suggest  that  if  "we  follow 
the  old  business-as-usual  approach  of 
this  House,  and  the  previous  adminis- 
tration—I can  guarantee  that  we  will 
have  economic  failure  because  that  is 
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what  in  fact  we  had  at  the  end  of  the 
last  administration's  attempts  to  do 
that. 

So  as  we  go  into  the  next  few 
months,  particularly  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  we  analyze  the  President's 
program,  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  sug- 
gest not  only  where  we  think  where  he 
has  fallen  short,  if  we  indeed  think  he 
has  fallen  short,  but  I  think  the  onus 
is  on  those  in  the  Congress  who  would 
criticize,  to  come  up  with  a  better 
plan. 

If  we  happen  to  think  that  the 
spending  is  out  of  line,  we  ought  to 
show  where  we  are  willing  to  make 
cuts.  If  we,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
we  ought  to  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  short 
term,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  show 
where  we  are  going  to  tax  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  more. 

I  have  gone  home  to  my  district  over 
the  last  several  months  and  had  town 
hall  meetings,  and  one  question  I 
always  ask  is,  "Would  anybody  who 
believes  he  or  she  is  undertaxed  please 
raise  your  hand."  I  have  yet  to  have 
one  person  raise  their  hand.  And  I  am 
not  Just  talking  about  going  into  the 
more  affluent  areas  of  my  district.  I 
am  talking  about  going  into  the  blue 
collar  areas  of  my  district,  the  retire- 
ment areas  of  my  district,  the  areas 
where  we  have  the  average  working 
men  and  women  of  the  district.  They 
do  not  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  undertaxed  them  over  the 
last  few  years,  nor  do  they  think  that 
they  are  being  presently  undertaxed. 
They  feel  very  strongly  that  they  are 
being  overtaxed.  We  at  least  had 
shown  them  some  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tuimel  by  enacting  a  3-year  tax 
program  that  assisted  individuals  so 
that  they  could  plan  for  their  own 
lives  and  their  families  over  the  next 
few  years. 

It  is  interesting  that  about  6  weeks 
ago  a  number  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  went  over  to  see  the  President,  in 
support  of  a  bill  authored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  and  cosponsored  by  any 
number  of  us,  that  would  accelerate 
the  tax  cuts  by  about  6  months.  This 
bill  would  move  those  going  into  effect 
in  July  of  this  year  ahead  to  January. 
And  those  the  following  year  would 
have  been  accelerated  6  months.  And 
we  suggested  that  this  ought  to  be 
done  for  a  number  of  reasons,  chief  of 
which  was  the  fact  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  that  is  facing  us  at  this 
time. 

And  it  does  not  matter  whether  you 
are  a  Keynesian  economist  or  a 
supply-side  economist  or  a  traditional 
Republican  or  a  new  Republican  econ- 
omist, whether  you  are  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  or  on  the  Republican  side. 
All  economists  seem  to  feel  and  to  con- 
clude that  the  best  way  to  get  the 
economy  moving  and  to  create  more 
jobs  in  this  country  is  to  have  more 


tax  cuts  mther  than  less,  and  to.  in 
fact,  accelerate  the  tax  cuts. 

And  now  I  am  pleased  somewhat, 
and  cheered  by  the  fact  that  leading 
Members  of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  now  starting  to  talk  about  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  tax  cuts.  I  saw  one  of 
the  gentlemen  from  the  Democratic 
side  in  the  other  body  appearing  on 
one  of  the  national  news  programs 
yesterday  in  which  he  said  we  have  to 
do  this.  But  he  is  "hooking"  some- 
thing on  to  that.  He  is  saying  we  will 
accelerate  the  tax  cut  for  this  year, 
but  in  return  for  that  we  will  either 
postpone  DT  outright  kill  the  third 
phase  of  the  tax  cut  for  the  individual 
citizens  of  America. 

I  find  that  interesting  because  that 
is  one  of  the  problems  that  the  Presi- 
dent posed  to  use  when  we  were  in  the 
White  House  6  weeks  ago.  He  said  that 
he  would  like  to  have  tax  cuts  of  a 
greater  nature  than  we  passed  in  this 
House  last  year,  but  he  was  afraid  if 
we  had  a  bill  that  was  seriously  consid- 
ered to  accelerate  the  tax  cuts,  it 
would  become  a  vehicle  for  increasing 
taxes  in  one  way  or  another.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  cutting  out  the  tax 
cuts  that  we  have  in  the  third  phase  of 
the  individual  taxes  is  a  tax  increase. 
It  is  a  tax  increase  because  the  net 
effect  of  inflation  is  to  throw  people 
into  higher  tax  brackets  (bracket 
creep).  In  addition  the  increases  in 
social  security  tax  are  just  being  felt 
by  our  people  back  home. 

As  they  look  at  their  check  this 
month  they  will  see  they  are  paying  a 
higher  rate  on  their  bases  for  social  se- 
curity tax.  As  the  year  goes  along, 
they  will  find  that  more  of  their 
income  is  exposed  to  the  social  securi- 
ty tax.  When  you  take  those  things  in 
combination  you  discover  it  is  not 
until  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  that 
the  average  American  citizen  is  going 
to  save  something,  from  what  other- 
wise will  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now  we  hear  it  is  good  to  accelerate 
the  tax  cuts  for  6  months  as  long  as 
we  discontinue  the  program  we  al- 
ready voted  for  last  year,  and  cancel 
the  third  year  reduction  (the  only 
year  that  really  gives  relief  to  the 
American  taxpayer). 

I  think  that  is  a  tragedy.  Somehow 
we  are  saying,  to  quote  the  President, 
"that  it  has  a  different  impact  on  the 
economy  if  we  take  from  the  people 
back  home  from  their  earnings,  bring 
it  here  to  Washington  and  spend  it  in 
the  economy,  rather  than  if  they  save 
it  at  home  and  spend  it  themselves." 

Somehow  we  think  that  the  best  and 
brightest  are  still  here.  Maybe  we  have 
not  learned  from  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence. They  may  be  here  but  they  may 
not  make  the  best  decisions.  They  may 
not  be  an>'  more  sincere  than  people 
back  home.  In  fact,  I  think  they  are 
not.  They  have  no  exclusive  claim  to 
virtue  in  Washington,  D.C.  That  is  not 


to  denigrate  the  people  here.  It  is  just 
to  suggest  we  are  all  part  of  this  coun- 
try and  many  people  in  our  constitu- 
encies can  do  a  better  job  of  spending 
and  investing  their  own  money,  saving 
their  own  money,  helping  their  own 
communities,  and  helping  their  neigh- 
bors when  they  are  in  need,  than  can 
we  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  someone  said  recently,  the  whole 
expression  "trickle  down  theory  of  ec- 
onomics" has  been  one  that  has  been 
hung  around  our  neck  oftentimes— 
those  of  us  who  are  supporters  of 
supply-side  economics— I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  greater  example  of  the 
trickle  down  theory  of  economics  than 
the  thought  that  you  can  tax  some- 
body in  Hawaiian  Gardens,  Calif., 
which  I  happen  to  represent,  send 
their  money  to  Washington.  D.C, 
have  it  filtered  through  our  bureauc- 
racy here,  and  somehow  hope  that 
some  of  that  money  is  going  to  trickle 
down  to  their  needy  neighbors  next 
door,  across  the  street,  down  in  the 
next  block  or  even  In  the  next  commu- 
nity. 

D  1315 

Someone  did  a  study  not  too  long 
ago  in  which  they  divided  all  of  the 
money  we  spend  on  social  programs  to 
help  the  needy  by  the  number  of 
needy  in  our  country.  It  came  out  that 
for  every  family  of  four  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  we  could  give  them  a  direct 
grant  of  $32,000  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Now,  anyone  who  has  gone  out  and 
talked  to  the  needy  in  their  localities 
know  that  we  are  not  giving  $32,000  to 
every  family  of  four  below  the  poverty 
line.  So  where  is  that  money  going?  It 
is  here.  It  is  in  the  bureaucracy  in 
Washington,  D.C,  as  we  try  and  figure 
out  how  we  can  best  help  them  with 
our  grandiose  social  programs,  as  we 
have  tried  over  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
people  are  beginning  to  learn  that  it 
makes  more  sense  to  keep  that  money 
back  home  and  try  to  help  their  neigh- 
bors in  their  home  community. 

So  I  think,  as  we  are  asked  by  mem- 
bers of  the  media  over  the  next  few 
weeks,  whether  we  are  angry  with  the 
President's  proposal  or  whether  we  are 
disappointed  with  the  F»resident's  pro- 
posal, that  we  ought  not  just  to  say, 
"Well,  yes,  I  am  not  real  happy  with 
this  program."  We  ought  to  be  put  on 
the  spot,  we  ought  to  discipline  our- 
selves and  say.  "Well.  I  may  not  agree 
with  that  part  of  his  program,  but 
here  is  my  suggestion:  If  we  are  not 
going  to  cut  where  he  suggests  we  cut, 
I  am  going  to  cut  somewhere  else."  Be- 
cause we  all  know,  that  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year.  It  is  therefore  particularly 
difficult  for  us  to  approach  the  chal- 
lenge the  President  is  giving  us,  which 
is  to  look  at  the  entitlement  programs 
of  this  country.  These  are  the  entitle- 
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ment  programs  which  we  call  the  un- 
controUables,  about  which  we  say, 
when  we  go  back  home:  "Well,  look, 
over  half  of  the  Federal  budget  is  un- 
controllable. You  cannot  hold  us  re- 
sponsible for  excess  spending.  I  mean, 
we  are  just  elected  as  Congressmen 
and  Congresswomen,  I  mean  we  are 
just  Senators,  we  have  these  uncon- 
trollables." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  think  we 
have  to  do  something  about  addressing 
it.  I  do  not  like  addressing  it  any  more 
than  anyone  else  does,  and  I  am  sure 
the  President  does  not  like  addressing 
it  any  more  than  anyone  else  does. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  fool 
ourselves  by  saying  that  we  cannot 
bring  Government  sp>ending  under 
control,  then  I  think  we  might  as  well 
pack  up  and  go  home,  tell  our  con- 
stituents that  Congress  and  the  White 
House  are  unable  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  We  should  just  admit  that 
these  programs  have  grown  beyond 
our  capacity  to  control  them.  Let  us 
recognize  that  the  system  has  a  life  of 
its  own  and  tell  people  back  home  that 
we  have  failed  in  terms  of  representa- 
tive government. 

But  we  caimot  do  that  if  we  truly 
care  about  this  country. 

We  have  got  to  do  something  in  the 
near  future  about  spending,  about  en- 
titlement programs,  about  so-called 
uncontroUables.  And  we  have  got  to  do 
it  in  a  way  which  does  not  confuse  nor 
frighten  the  American  people.  That  is 
our  obligation.  I  think  it  is  a  very  seri- 
ous obligation,  a  heavy  burden  that  we 
have.  We  ought  to  attempt  to  work 
with  this  administration  to  deal  with 
it. 

I  doubt,  unless  you  have  the  specter 
of  back  to  back  years  of  $100  billion 
deficits,  one  piled  on  another,  that  you 
are  going  to  have  the  circumstances, 
the  envirbnment,  the  pressure  to  build 
on  the  Congress  to  face  up  to  some  of 
these  issues. 

In  that  way,  I  think  that,  as  much  as 
I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  $100  billion 
deficits  or  $91  billion  deficits,  in  the 
long  run  it  may  prove  to  be  beneficial. 
It  may  force  us  to  look  at  some  issues 
that  we  would  prefer  to  ignore  and, 
particularly,  to  look  at  those  issues  in 
an  election  year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
msui  for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  him  for  his  statement  and  also 
express  my  delight  at  seeing  the 
number  of  people  from  the  opposition 
side  talking  about  acceleration  of  the 
tax  cuts  for  this  ^ear  in  order  to  get 
the  economic  engine  chugging  along 
again. 

I  think  that  it  is  interesting  that 
they  should  come  forward,  some  of 
them,  with  that  proposal,  because  that 
in  itself  is  an  admission  that  they  were 


wrong  last  year.  Had  Reaganomics 
been  allowed  to  work,  as  the  President 
originally  proposed,  we  might  not  have 
had  the  recession  in  the  first  place. 
We  would  have  had  inflation,  by  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year,  a  20  percent  real  tax 
cut  for  the  American  people,  and  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  beginning  a 
year  with  a  tremendous  recession.  And 
now  we  do  hear  people,  who  are  recog- 
nizing that  in  fact  a  tax  cut  moved 
from  July  to  January  will  begin  to  get 
us  moving  again,  get  economic  growth 
started.  It  would  have  some  real  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  budget. 

I  share  with  the  gentleman  his  con- 
cern about  those  deficits.  Those  defi- 
cits are  absolutely  unacceptable  in  the 
President's  budget,  in  any  budget  that 
we  pass.  But  I  think  we  also  have  to 
look  at  where  those  deficits  are 
coming  from.  Those  deficits  are 
coming  from  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
stagnant  economy,  you  have  an  econo- 
my which  is  not  doing  anything  at  the 
present  time  except  draining  down  on 
Federal  Government  revenues.  You 
have  people  unemployed  who  are 
drawing  unemployment  benefits,  you 
have  people  who  are  not  paying  taxes, 
you  have  businesses  that  are  not 
paying  taxes.  Every  point  of  unem- 
ployment is  costing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment some  $26  billion. 

So  we  have  a  tremendous  problem 
that  is  directly  related  to  the  reces- 
sion. If  you  can  get  the  economy  grow- 
ing again  and  get  it  growing  faster, 
you  will  begin  to  bring  down  the  defi- 
cits very  rapidly.  And  that  is  what  the 
accelerated  tax  cut  is  aU  about.  It  is 
not  Just  a  case  of  giving  back  some 
money  to  the  American  people.  It  is 
also  getting  our  own  economic  house 
in  order  here,  because  it  would  allow 
us  to  put  people  back  to  work,  to  make 
businesses  profitable  again,  and  do  all 
of  the  things  that  will  permit  this 
economy  to  move  forward  in  a  way 
that  you  can  bring  down  those  huge 
Federal  deficits. 

I  think  that  maybe  there  are  a  few 
people  on  the  other  side  who  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
that.  Although  I  must  say  that  I  also 
have  some  problems,  as  the  gentleman 
does,  about  the  fact  that  they  also 
couple  that  with  the  fact  that,  come 
next  year,  we  will  cancel  that  tax  cut, 
or  we  will  postpone  that  tax  cut. 

What  that  is  really  saying  is,  we  are 
going  to  allow  the  economy  to  get 
moving  a  little  bit  this  year,  but  when 
we  get  to  next  year  we  are  going  to 
shut  it  down  again.  You  know,  a 
herky-jerky  kind  of  policy  that  we 
have  seen  for  4  years  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  which  some  people 
on  the  other  side  would  want  to 
impose  on  us  again. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  move  up  the  tax  cut  next  year, 
too,  so  that  as  you  get  your  economic 
recovery  started,  it  is  sustained 
throughout   the   next   year  and   you 


have  a  real  chance,  as  I  say,  of  bring- 
ing down  the  deflcits. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  point  about 
reducing  the  rate  of  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  also  important. 
He  pointed  out  the  figures  about  how 
much  money  we  spend  for  poor  people 
in  this  country.  It  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. If  you  take  and  divide  out  how 
much  money  is  in  the  budget  present- 
ly being  spent  on  i>oor  people,  it  comes 
to  $200  billion  a  year.  By  the  latest 
Government  statistics,  you  have  25 
million  poor  people  in  this  country. 

That  is  $8,000  for  every  poor  person 
that  we  are  spending.  That  is  $32,000 
for  a  family  of  four. 

If  you  figure  out  how  much  money 
they  are  actually  getting  in  goods  and 
services,  you  find  it  comes  out  to  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $12,000.  That 
means  that  we  are  spending  some 
$20,000  or  $22,000  either  in  delivering 
the  money  to  them  or  delivering  the 
services  to  them,  or  we  are  spending  it 
for  people  who  are  nonpoor,  in  other 
words,  (}eople  whose  eligiblity  for 
these  programs  Is  questionable. 

For  the  President  to  be  proposing 
some  reforms  in  the  system  to  help 
bring  down  not  the  $10,000  or  $12,000 
that  we  are  spending  on  the  truly 
needy— good  heavens,  they  need  that 
money— but  to  bring  down  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  being  spent  in  that 
$22,000  of  delivery  costs,  I  think  is  ex- 
tremely responsible  for  the  President 
to  be  proposing  those  kinds  of  spend- 
ing cuts.  I  think  it  is  exactly  the  kind 
of  thing  that  we  have  needed  for  a 
long  time,  instead  of  just  pouring 
money  out,  without  any  idea  of  how  it 
was  going  to  end  up  really  helping  the 
needy  people  of  this  country. 

So  I  think  if  you  would  combine  a 
program  that  asks  that  we  put  the 
country  back  to  work  again  by  acceler- 
ating the  economy  and  accelerating 
the  tax  cuts,  and  also  we  begin  to  cut 
the  rate  of  growth  the  Government  is 
spending  by  real  responsible  reforms 
in  how  you  deliver  that  money,  we  in 
fact  would  have  the  kind  of  an  eco- 
nomic policy  that  the  American  people 
have  been  crying  for. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  President 
maintains  those  basic  tenets  in  his 
budget,  even  though,  like  the  gentle- 
man, I  find  the  problem  of  the  deficit 
a  very,  very  troubling  one,  and  I  think 
the  deficits  are  entirely  too  high.  But  I 
also  think  that  we  need  a  response 
from  the  other  side,  the  people  who 
are  being  so  critical,  because  they  have 
no  program,  they  are  telling  us  day 
after  day,  as  their  critics  go  on  televi- 
sion, as  we  see  them  talking,  they  have 
no  program.  Some  people  are  talking 
about  deferring  tax  cuts,  some  people 
are  talking  about  accelerating  tax 
cuts.  Some  people  are  talking  about 
balancing  the  budget,  other  people  do 
not  even  go  along  with  the  spending 
cuts  that  the  President  has  proposed. 
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So  they  have  no  policy.  I  think  it  is 
high  time,  as  critics.  If  they  are  going 
to  be  as  critical  as  they  have  been  of 
the  President's  program,  that  they  de- 
velop a  program  of  their  own  that 
could  be  examined  by  the  American 
people  and  by  some  of  us  on  this  side. 
I  think  their  program  would  come  up 
very  wanting,  too,  because,  as  the  gen- 
tleman points  out,  when  they  had 
their  chance  for  4  years,  it  proved  to 
be  an  economic  disaster. 

One  more  point  I  think  needs  to  be 
added,  as  well.  There  was  recently  a 
study  put  out  by  the  E.  P.  Hutton  Co. 
The  E.  P.  Hutton  Co.  has  shown  that 
the  present  recessionary  problems 
that  we  are  faced  with  are  not  a  devel- 
opment that  took  place  as  a  result  of 
the  policies  of  this  administration.  In 
fact,  they  are  an  extension  of  a  reces- 
sion that  was  begun  in  1978  by  precise- 
ly the  kinds  of  policies  that  the  last 
administration  followed  and  which  led 
us  to  the  present  day. 

So  we  faced  with  a  situation  that  has 
been  growing  for  some  years  that  you 
need  to  take  corrective  action  on.  I 
think  that  the  President  is  moving 
toward  taking  those  corrective  steps.  I 
hope  this  Congress  will  support  him. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  contribution. 
Sometimes  we  sound  like  voices  in  the 
wilderness.  I  hope  we  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  leaders 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  the  gentleman  had 
in  mind  when  he  quoted  E.  P.  Hutton, 
because  we  know  what  happens  when 
E.  P.  Hutton  speaks. 

I  would  just  say,  with  respect  to  one 
point,  that  there  has  been  waste  in  the 
social  programs,  I  think  columnist 
George  Will  did  as  good  a  job  as  any- 
body I  have  seen  in  explaining  what 
this  President  is  attempting  to  do.  He 
said  that  this  President  is  not  destroy- 
ing the  New  Deal,  rather  he  is  trying 
to  save  the  New  Deal,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  said  for  years  that  P. 
D.  R.  was  not  trying  to  destroy  capital- 
ism, he  was  trying  to  save  it.  In  effect 
they  were  arguing  that  he  was  trying 
to  save  us  from  the  excesses  of  some 
participants  in  the  capitalist  system. 

And  I  think  that  is  very  true.  The 
President  is  not  talking  about  disman- 
tling the  New  Deal.  He  is  talking 
about  reining  in  and  cutting  back  on 
some  of  the  things  that  we  did  in  our 
excesses  during  the  Great  Society.  I 
think  that  is  fundamental  to  under- 
standing this  President.  To  those  who 
would  criticize  this  President  as  being 
more  interested  in  the  weapons  of  war 
than  the  poor  of  this  country,  I  ask. 
did  they  consider  John  Kennedy  to  be 
a  warmonger?  Did  they  consider  John 
Kennedy  to  be  unfeeling?  Did  they 
consider  John  Kennedy,  the  great 
Democractic  President,  to  somehow 
have  his  priorities  askew? 


Because  If  you  go  back  and  you  look 
at  the  last  budget  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  compare  it  with  the 
present  budget,  you  will  see  that  the 
percentages  of  the  Federal  budget 
going  to  defense  versus  domestic  pro- 
grams were  in  almost  reverse  order 
from  what  they  are  now.  We  were 
spending  far  more  on  defense  than  we 
were  on  domestic  programs.  And  with 
this  President's  proposal,  even  for 
1983,  we  will  be  closer  to  a  reversal  of 
those  percentages  than  we  would  be  to 
the  priorities  of  the  John  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. I  am  not  suggesting  in 
any  way  that  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
ministration was  inappropriate  for  his 
time  or  that  somehow  he  was  making 
an  effort  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  downtrodden.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  those  who  would  be  so 
quick  to  criticize  what  this  President  is 
doing  that  they  need  a  little  sense  of 
history. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  in  this 
institution,  particularly  because  we 
run  for  office  every  2  years,  is  that  our 
frame  of  reference  is  rather  short.  I 
am  not  saying  that  in  a  way  of  criti- 
cism; I  am  saying  that  as  a  statement 
of  fact.  And  sometimes  I  think  we 
ought  to  sit  down  and  take  a  longer 
look  at  our  problems  and  possible  solu- 
tions. 

And,  last,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  conclude— with  just  a  brief  state- 
ment on  supply-side  economics  that  is 
at  the  base  of  what  the  President  is 
trying  to  do.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
confusion,  a  lot  of  mysticism,  a  lot  of 
words  written  about  what  supply-side- 
economics  are  and  how  they  work. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
the  basis  of  supply-side  economics  Is 
an  understanding,  an  appreciation  and 
an  acceptance  of  himian  nature. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  I  mean, 
simply,  that  supply-side  economics  op- 
erates on  the  proposition  that  people 
will  respond  differently  to  incentives 
than  they  do  to  disincentives.  Accord- 
ing to  this  analysis  it  should  not  there- 
fore surprise  us  that,  when  you  tax 
something  more,  you  probably  are 
going  to  produce  less  of  it,  and  if  you 
subsidize  something  a  little  more,  you 
are  probably  going  to  produce  a  little 
more  of  It.  And  In  this  way,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  that  the  economy 
did  not  respond  as  fast  as  many  of  us 
wished  it  would  and  that  the  President 
suggested  It  would  when  he  ran  for 
the  Presidency.  This  is  because  the 
economic  program  we  were  allowed  to 
put  in  place  was  somewhat  different 
than  what  he  originally  presented. 
Most  importantly,  the  difference  is 
found  in  the  change  of  the  effective 
dates  for  the  tax  cuts.  It  should  not 
surprise  us.  when  you  set  up  a  system 
whereby  the  real  tax  cuts  are  going  to 
take  place  in  this  calendar  year,  that 
individuals  are  going  to  try  to  place  as 
many  of  the  deductions  as  possible  in 
the  previous  year  and  as  much  of  their 


income  as  possible  into  this  year. 
Why?  Because  it  makes  sense.  They 
save  more  money  that  way.  They  are 
not  tax  dodgers.  They  are  following 
the  system. 

And  from  the  standpoint  of  how  we 
arrange  for  the  tax  cut  to  go  Into 
effect,  it  should  not  surprise  us  that 
we  did  not  have  a  tremendous  reversal 
in  October,  November,  and  December, 
when  most  of  the  tax  cuts  going  into 
effect  will  actually  be  in  this  current 
year. 

So,  In  summary,  I  think  we  should 
say  that  for  those  who  would  join  us— 
and  there  are  many  conscientious 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  supported  us  In  our  efforts  to  get 
the  tax  cut  program  through,  to  accel- 
erate the  tax  cut— let  us  get  on  with 
the  business  of  accelerating  the  tax 
cut  in  order  to  get  more  jobs  created 
in  this  country.  I  think  that  ought  to 
be  bipartisan.  We  ought  to  all  join  in 
that  effort.  And  let  us  not  confuse  the 
issue  by  trying  to  do  something  In  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  In  return  for 
us  giving  taxpayers  of  this  country  a 
break  early  this  year. 

D  1330 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yelld? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  say  with  some 
pride  that  the  former  President,  Presi- 
dent Carter,  resides  In  my  district  in 
Georgia,  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  I  should  like  to  In- 
quire of  the  gentleman  If  he  was  aware 
that  In  the  last  year  of  his  term  of 
office  that  the  Carter  administration 
had  the  largest  peacetime  defense 
budget  in  the  history  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  did  increase  the 
defense  in  the  last  year  of  the  Carter 
administration. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  was  the  very  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  country  of  a  peacetime  budget. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
admit  to  the  gentleman  that  the  last 
year  of  the  Carter  budget  was  a  signif- 
icant increase,  particularly  over  the 
previous  several  years  because  of  the 
lack  of  spending  that  we  had  dedicated 
to  defense  in  the  previous  3  years  of 
the  Carter  budget. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  The  record  of  the 
Carter  administration  also  is  clear 
with  reference  to  deficits.  During  the 
4  years  he  served  in  office,  of  course, 
his  deficit  record  was  nothing  like  the 
$100  billion  projected  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Well.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product,  it  was  larger; 
in  fact,  the  largest  back-to-back  defi- 
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cits  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
we  got  from  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. In  the  last  year  that  we  just  went 
through,  of  course,  the  gentleman  rec- 
ognizes that  it  was  through  a  reconcili- 
ation program  thrust  upon  us  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  that  we  cut 
back  on  some  of  the  spending  require- 
ments that  would  have  been  imposed 
by  the  Carter  budget  and  in  that  sense 
we  would  have  had  an  even  higher  def- 
icit than  we  just  experienced. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Of  course,  the  dif- 
ferential would  be  related  to  the  tax 
bill.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  support  his  philosophy 
in  that  regard  and  the  gentleman's 
opinion. 

The  fact  Is  that  if  we  do  relieve  the 
American  people  of  some  of  the  tax 
burden,  there  will  be  private  spending 
In  lieu  of  Government  spending.  This 
Is  something  to  which  we  do  subscribe 
mutually. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Private  savings,  par- 
ticularly, that  would  allow  spending  in 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Exactly,  and  many 
of  the  representatives  from  my  district 
of  the  country  have  long  suppwrted 
the  philosophy  that  the  Government 
which  Is  closest  to  the  people  governs 
best.  It  is  true  because  you  can  identi- 
fy the  problems  more  readily.  You  can 
apply  the  resources  more  specifically 
and,  therefore,  most  of  us  do  support 
the  Reagan  initiatives  of  returning 
functions  to  the  States  and  to  the  lo- 
calities. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statement.  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  joined  by  many  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  ai.sle  in  a  good  faith 
effort  for  us  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  the  President  and  sort  out  what 
levels  of  government  handle  best  what 
levels  of  functions  and  services.  We 
have  not  done  that  in  25  years  in  this 
country.  I  think  this  President  should 
be  applauded  for  such  an  effort  and 
should  not  be  criticized,  as  he  has  by 
some,  by  saying  that  It  Is  merely  diver- 
sionary. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments in  support  of  the  tax  cut  that 
we  had  this  last  year.  I  hope  he  will 
join  us  In  an  acceleration  of  tax  cuts 
this  year  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  job  of  creating  more  jobs  In  this 
economy,  creating  greater  wealth  for 
the  individual  American  citizen  and 
bringing  all  citizens  a  better  standard 
of  living. 

To  quote  a  Democratic  President, 
John  F.  Keimedy,  "A  rising  tide  lifts 
all  boats." 

We  are  talking  about  an  economy  In 
which  the  tide  haS  been  falling  over  a 
number  of  years  and  we  have  got  to  do 
everything  we  cjui  to  get  that  tide  up 
again. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  thank  the  Chair  for  Its  Indul- 
gence. 


THE     NOTCH"  PROBLEM  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  me  at 
this  time. 

I  rise  to  report  on  developments  and 
undertakings  dealing  with  the  "notch" 
problem  under  social  security.  Last 
year,  I  Introduced  a  joint  resolution 
(H.  Res.  222)  for  consideration  in  the 
Congress,  which  resolution  how  has 
over  50  sponsors  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  effort  Is  to  correct 
the  disparity  under  the  social  security 
amendments  passed  in  1977. 

Under  that  law  it  was  SLnticipated 
that  those  who  were  bom  after  1917 
would  receive  an  adjustment,  which 
was  called  a  decoupling  adjustment, 
which  would  be  about  5  percent  less 
than  they  otherwise  would  be  entitled 
to  get. 

The  other  body,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Mattingly  from  my 
home  State  of  Georgia,  has  also  joined 
with  me  In  cosponsorlng  a  resolution 
which  calls  upon  the  Social  Security 
Administrator  to  develop  a  corrective 
alternative  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

Although  House  Resolution  222  is 
going  along  fairly  well  it  is  attracting  a 
lot  of  attention  back  home  and  in  the 
Congress— it  has  not  been  passed  and, 
therefore,  there  has  been  no  activity 
to  amoimt  to  anything  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration;  but  there  is 
movement  at  the  grassroots  levels  In 
support  of  directing  Social  Security  to 
study  the  notch  problem  and  to  come 
up  with  something  that  would  be  fair 
to  all  social  security  recipients. 

For  example,  over  the  recess  I  was 
given  in  Georgia  these  petitions  that 
reads  as  follows: 

Concerned  citizens  protesting  against  the 
Social  Security  amendment  that  goes  Into 
effect  Jantiary  1,  1982,  that  lowers  benefits 
of  people  bom  from  January  1,  1917, 
through  December  31. 1921,  as  much  as  $110 
to  $175  per  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  might  not  seem 
like  much  to  a  lot  of  people,  but  to 
other  folks  it  can  mean  the  difference 
between  paying  the  rent  and  not 
paying  the  rent;  so  the  effort  we  are 
making  is  toward  restoring  equity  to 
the  law  and  to  make  certain  that  the 
5-percent  projections  made  in  1977  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  that. 

We  have  2,142  signatures  from  our 
neighboring  city,  Phenix  City,  from 
the  Third  District  of  Alabama. 

We  have  2,208  from  other  parts  of 
the  Third  District  of  Georgia,  and  fi- 
nally from  the  Greater  Columbus  area 
we  have  9,024  signatures,  all  support- 
ive of  some  adjustment  being  made  in 
the  notch  problem  of  social  security, 
under  which  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministrator is  asked  to  study  the  prob- 


lem, to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
with  a  remedy  that  would  keep  equity 
within  the  system  as  to  the  level  of 
benefits.  Another  145  signatures  are 
shown  on  these  additional  sheets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fallback  position 
to  that,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill 
which  would  make  it  mandatory  upon 
the  Social  Security  Administrator  to 
see  to  it  that  a  ceiling  is  put  in  place  so 
that  that  disparity— based  only  upon 
the  year  of  birth— would  never  exceed 
the  5  percent  which  was  projected  in 
1977. 

We  hope  that  in  the  interim  the 
Social  Security  Administration  itself 
will  come  forward  with  what  the  facts 
are  and  what  possible  remedies  are  at 
hand.  I  think  that  would  be  prefera- 
ble, because  admittedly  I  am  not  an 
expert  In  this  field,  but  I  do  know 
something  about  the  rule  of  fairness 
and  about  the  rule  of  equity. 

In  summary,  in  1977  we  projected  a 
decoupling  that  would  not  penalize 
any  future  recipient— just  because  he 
or  she  was  bom  In  a  different  year— by 
more  than  5  percent. 

We  ought  to  bring  the  results  In  line 
with  that  projection.  That  is  what  we 
were  aiming  for.  That  is  what  people 
anticipated,  and  only  because  of  the 
high  interest  rates  and  the  bad  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  we  experienced 
a  differential  in  excess  of  5  percent, 
amoimting  to  $110  to  $175  differential 
in  the  maximum  rates. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
join  in  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  STUDY  FOR  THE  SHELF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wydem)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  just- 
released  section  205  study  dealing  with 
the  impact  of  Increased  waterway  user 
fees  should  be  quickly  rushed  to  the 
shelf  so  it  can  begin  to  collect  dust  in- 
stead of  credibility. 

This  study,  which  concludes  that  wa- 
terway user  fees  will  have  no  long- 
term  negative  impact  on  waterbome 
commerce  nor  hurt  any  particular 
region  of  the  country,  is  Incomplete, 
inadequate  and  inexcusable. 

Even  so,  I  anticipate  it  will  be  trot- 
ted out  by  proponents  of  waterway 
user  fees,  including  the  administra- 
tion, to  defend  policies  which  will  crip- 
ple our  Nation's  waterway  transporta- 
tion system,  cut  U.S.  exports,  add  to 
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business  and  consumer  costs  and 
strangle  certain  regions,  such  as  the 
Columbia  River  basin  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 

It  is  critical  to  discredit  this  study 
now  because  the  administration,  in  its 
1983  budget,  Is  proposing  more  than 
$3  billion  in  new  waterway  user  fees. 
And  that  may  be  just  the  beginning. 

The  study  says  that  no  matter  what 
level  of  waterway  user  fees  are  im- 
posed, the  growth  of  waterbome 
transportation  is  irrepressible.  The 
study  does  concede  that  at  least  two 
waterway  users  will  suffer  immediate 
sizable  adverse  impacts,  perhaps  for 
up  to  5  years.  Those  two  user  groups, 
according  to  the  study,  are  barge  oper- 
ators and  grain  interests. 

Now  in  the  Colimibia  basin,  those 
are  the  major  users  of  the  Columbia/ 
Snake  River  system.  In  fact,  last  De- 
cember more  than  80  percent  of  the 
tonnage  moving  through  the  Bonne- 
ville Lock— the  first  lock  upriver  from 
the  Port  of  Portland  on  the  Colum- 
bia—was either  grain  or  fertilizer.  An- 
other 10  percent  of  the  tonnage  was 
fuel  for  farm  use. 

To  say  that  for  the  next  5  years  wa- 
terway user  fees  will  hamstring  barge 
traffic  for  grain  and  farm  products 
means  that  use  of  the  Columbia/ 
Snake  River  system  will  grind  to  a  vir- 
tual halt. 

In  addition  to  the  dire  consequences 
for  barge  operators  and  farmers,  this 
situation  also  will  jeopardize  plaiuiing 
underway  to  construct  a  new  lock  at 
Bormeville  Dam  to  replace  the  small- 
est and  slowest  lock  of  the  seven-lock 
system  on  the  Columbia/Snake  system 
and  to  remove  a  bottleneck  that  throt- 
tles full  development  of  the  waterway. 
So  what  the  section  205  study  over- 
looks is  this  catch-22  system.  It  pre- 
dicts waterway  user  fees  will  cause 
short-term  negative  impacts  for  cer- 
tain users,  but  fails  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  in  some  regions  those  im- 
pacted users  are  the  keys  to  future 
growth  which  the  study  believes, 
beyond  all  hope  and  reason,  will  occur 
no  matter  what. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary,  especially 
when  you  realize  that  55  percent  of 
the  Nation's  grain  exports  move 
through  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
With  the  advent  of  severe  waterway 
user  fees,  much  of  that  cargo  may  be 
diverted  to  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. But  what  is  more  likely  to 
happen  is  that  grain  growers  will 
become  less  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets and  will  wind  up  just  selling  less. 
That  means  less  U.S.  exports  and 
more  trade  deficits.  It  also  means 
more  fuel  for  inflation  and  less  jobs 
for  America. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  summed  up  the  condition  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exporters  by  noting 
that  exports  have  fallen  sharply  be- 
cause of  world  economic  slumps  and 


tensions  and  because  of  competition 
from  other  countries. 
According  to  the  newspaper: 
Apparently  an  era  of  explosive  export 
growth,  which  brought  about  large  in- 
creases in  U.S.  farm  income  and  productivi- 
ty, has  ended.  Although  farm  exports  are 
likely  to  pick  up  from  current  levels,  their 
average  growth  through  the  1980's  won't  ap- 
proach the  boom  levels  of  the  1970's.  ex- 
perts say. 

Going  on,  the  newspaper  adds: 
Fifteen   years   ago.   we   weren't   a   world 
market.  We  were  a  domestic  market.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  farmer  has  to  answer  to  world 
demand. 

These  are  the  new  realities  that 
must  be  considered  when  undertaking 
policies  such  as  imposing  waterway 
user  fees— especially  when  the  only  ap- 
parent rationale  for  such  fees  is  to 
raise  money  to  reduce  deficits  caused 
by  runaway  military  cost  overruns  and 
excessive  tax  cuts  to  huge  corpora- 
tions and  oil  conglomerates. 

The  section  205  study  falls  woefully 
short  of  dealing  with  these  realities  in 
rushing  to  its  glib,  if  useless,  judg- 
ments on  waterway  user  fees.  Its  con- 
clusions are  contrived  facts,  not  de- 
rived from  facts. 

I  wajit  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
list  just  some  of  the  deficiencies  I  have 
found  in  this  study: 

The  study  overlooks  the  different 
impacts  waterway  user  fees  have  on 
completed  systems  and  on  the  develop- 
ing systems,  such  as  the  Columbia/ 
Snake  River  system. 

The  study  fails  to  consider  the 
impact  on  total  river  systems  and  in- 
stead deals  only  with  inland  shallow- 
draft  waterways,  ignoring  that  there  is 
direct  relationship  between  deep-  and 
shallow-draft  waterways.  It  also  fails 
to  evaluate  the  cumulative  impact  of 
user  charges  on  deep-draft,  shallow- 
draft  and  Coast  Guard  activities  and 
therefore  the  true  cost  of  full  recovery 
and  thus  the  full  extent  of  cargo  diver- 
sion and  negative  impact. 

The  study  has  no  element  that  ex- 
amines whether  waterway  user  fees 
would  increase  or  decrease  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity and  job-creating  possibilities. 

The  study  overlooks  impacts  on  fuel 
conservation  by  discouraging,  even 
over  the  short-term,  waterbome  com- 
merce. 

No  consideration  is  given  to  the 
problems  of  funding  the  improvement 
work  which  must  be  done  on  water- 
ways to  overcome  capacity  limitations 
at  critical  points. 

The  impact  of  user  charges  on  the 
national  economy  is  not  measured. 
There  is  no  effort  to  determine  wheth- 
er benefits  in  Federal  budget  savings 
would  be  exceeded  by  Federal  revenue 
losses  stemming  from  industrial  and 
agricultural  dislocations. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  assess  alter- 
native methods  of  applying  charges  to 
waterway  users  and  beneficiaries.  One 
alternative— a  national  tonnage  tax- 
has  been  suggested  by  Senator  Mark 
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Hatfield  and  1  that  would  raise  addi- 
tional revenue,  but  not  cause  regional 
dislocations  or  unfairly  treat  any  port 
or  waterway  system. 

The  study  does  not  deal  adequately 
with  regional  impacts  of  waterway 
user  fees.  It  doesn't  deal  at  all  with 
possibility  that  in  some  regions,  a 
short-term  waterway  user  decline  will 
continue  to  spiral  downward,  making 
that  form  of  transportation  less  and 
less  attractive  and  making  shippers, 
ports,  and  consumers  captives  of  rail- 
roads. 

The  study  concludes  that  waterway 
user  fees  wiU  benefit  railroads,  but 
does  not  give  a  dollar  value  to  that 
benefit  or  comment  on  its  equity  in 
light  of  subsidies  to  railroads. 

The  study  is  silent  on  the  queston  of 
how  waterway  user  policy  affects 
broader  questions  of  national  water 
policy.  For  example,  it  ignores  the 
fundamental  issue  of  how  to  justify 
turning  locks  and  waterways  into  vir- 
tually private  leaseholdings  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  waterways 
and  their  use  belong  to  all  Americans. 

The  study,  In  defending  the  shift  to 
maintain  Federal  waterway  facilities 
to  non-Federal  sources,  did  not  deal 
with  the  reasonable  question  of  trans- 
ferring management  responsibilities 
coRunensurate  with  this  new  financial 
reality  to  non-Federal  sources. 

The  study  is  weak  on  examining 
impact  of  cargo  diversion  caused  by 
waterway  user  fees  on  increased  cap- 
ital costs  of  goods. 

The  study  does  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  assigning  benefits 
to  users,  direct  and  indirect.  The  prob- 
lems of  cost  allocation  are  not  alluded 
to  in  the  study,  although  they  are 
critically  important  to  the  success  of 
implementing  waterway  user  fees. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  in 
its  National  Waterways  Study  (the 
conclusions  of  which  the  section  205 
study  disagrees  with,  incidentally) 
that  the  Federal  Government  provides 
about  12  to  13  percent  of  the  total 
funds  invested  in  marine  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Although 
most  industry  officials  say  a  cutoff  in 
those  funds  would  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  private  investment,  the  study 
ignored  it. 

The  study  concluded  that  marginal 
barge  operators  may  fail  because  of 
short-term  economic  dislocations,  but 
failed  to  consider  that  the  damage 
could  be  more  widespread  if  high  in- 
terest rates  and  depressed  economic 
conditions  persist.  Instead,  the  study 
reviewed  the  impact  of  waterway  user 
fees  in  a  static  economic  environment, 
an  environment  virtually  no  economist 
says  exists  or  is  likely  to  exist  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  this  recital  of 
wrongs  and  oversights  in  the  section 
205  study  should  tell  us  that  we  don't 
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know  enough  to  impose  waterway  user 
fees,  but  we  do  know  enough  not  to.« 


AIR  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  2,  1980,  I  rose  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House  and  said,  and  I  quote 
myself: 

Today  I  rise  because  the  great  peril  and 
danger  of  catastrophe  over  the  Potomac  is 
extremely  grave.  National  Airport  is  a  neme- 
sis for  every  single  pilot  that  has  any  busi- 
ness arriving  or  departing  from  National 
Airport. 

Today  I  rise  to  repeat  that  state- 
ment categorically,  and  particularly 
and  tragically  after  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe of  January  13  and  because  it 
looks  as  if  the  whole  thing  is  going  to 
be  again  glossed  over  and  just  simply 
neatly  wrapped  up  by  saying  it  was 
pilot  error,  when  the  truth  is  that  that 
is  a  terrible  injustice,  and  more  vitally 
important  to  us  all  is  the  continuing 
pattern  of  daily  danger,  roulette,  with 
death  over  the  Potomac  every  day. 
every  hour,  because  the  central  issue 
that  we  have  tried  to  direct  attention, 
as  I  said,  as  early  as  April  2,  1980,  still 
goes  unaddressed,  even  after  this  ca- 
tastrophe, and  particularly  compoxmd- 
ed  since  the  air  route  traffic  control- 
lers strike,  the  consequent  dismissal 
and  firing  by  the  President  of  the  con- 
trollers and  the  only  thing  that  has 
managed  to  somehow  salvage  from  a 
breakdown  and  a  repetition  of  these 
tragedies  has  been  the  30-percent  or 
better  decrease  in  the  pattern  of  air 
travel  activities  in  our  Nation  and  also 
at  National;  but  I  am  very  concerned. 

I  hate  very  much  to  get  up  and  ask 
the  same  question  I  did  on  April  2,  be- 
cause to  me  it  was  a  miracle  that  such 
a  tragedy  had  not  happened  before. 
Everybody  has  forgotten  in  the  pas- 
sion and  the  emotion  of  the  airline 
traffic  controllers  strike  what  motivat- 
ed it,  what  was  the  real  triggering  un- 
derlying cause  as  well. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  address 
those  issues,  other  than  the  fact  that 
their  union  was  busted  up.  The  air 
route  traffic  controllers  have  been 
thrown  out;  but  nobody  at  PAA,  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
Congress,  other  than  what  we  initiat- 
ed then,  because  as  a  result  of  that 
April  2  initial  phase  of  the  effort,  we 
did  finally  obtain  some  hearings  at  the 
subcommittee  level  that  led  to  at  least 
one  foreclosure  of  potential  disaster 
and  that  was  the  imminence  of  that 
time  of  allowing  the  wide-bodied,  or 
the  air  buses  coming  into  National. 
Now,  we  did  succeed  in  that,  but  we 
never  did  in  the  other  and  the  more 
important  continuing  and  very  fateful 
lack  of  safeguards  of  basic  safety  fea- 
tures, of  even  the  equipment,  that  to 


this  day  has  not  been  provided  and 
which  was  a  central  reason  for  the  air 
traffic  controllers  malaise  or  com- 
plaints. 

At  this  point  I  place  into  the  Record 
a  portion  of  the  Record  of  April  2. 
1980,  entitled  "Air  Traffic  Safety,"  as 
follows: 

Air  TRArric  Saitty 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  18 
years  and  3  months  or  so  that  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  had  occasion  to  travel  much 
more  than  6  million  air  miles  just  between 
here  and  my  district.  I  have  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  return  to  my  district  every  weekend 
when  the  House  adjourns,  and  if  it  ever  ad- 
journs for  any  period  of  time  or  recesses,  I 
go  back  to  the  district,  so  that  I  am  very 
conscious  of  air  safety.  Even  if  I  had  not 
had  this  amount  of  mileage,  I  still  would  be 
conscious  of  air  safety  because  of  the  first 
experience  I  had,  newly  elected  In  1962, 
with  the  political  decision  made  by  the  then 
FAA  Administrator.  Najeeb  HaJaby.  to 
remove  the  air  route  traffic  control  center 
from  San  Antonio  and  join  it  to  the  one  in 
Houston.  It  was  a  political  maneuver  mostly 
because  my  very  powerful  and  distinguished 
Texas  colleague,  Albert  Thomas,  was  then 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  first  2  years  of  my  service  I  concen- 
trated on  trying  to  reverse  that  decision  and 
never  succeeded.  However,  it  has  always 
been  a  very  questionable  factor  as  to  air 
traffic  safety  in  the  San  Antonio  air  corri- 
dor. 

Two  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe  in  San  Diego,  the  collision 
of  an  airliner  with  a  small  craft,  a  local  San 
Antonio  newspaper,  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  San 
Antonio  continued  to  have  a  similar  pattern 
of  danger  of  near-collisions  or  near-hits.  I 
then  raised  some  questions  that  never  got 
satisfactory  answers. 

Today  I  rise  because  the  great  peril  and 
danger  of  catastrophe  over  the  Potomac  is 
extremely  grave.  National  Airport  is  a  nem- 
esis for  every  single  pilot  that  has  any  busi- 
ness arriving  or  departing  from  National 
Airport.  In  the  last  2  months  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  a 
dozen  airline  pilots,  every  one  of  them  expe- 
rienced with  far  more  than  10  or  15  years  of 
experience,  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
approach  me  during  my  flights  back  home 
to  advise  me  that  they  are  terribly  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  the  approach  as 
well  as  the  departure  from  National  Airport. 
They  tell  me  that  they  are  compelled  be- 
cause of  the  noise-abatement  pressures  in 
the  neighborhood  to  approach  National  Air- 
port in  such  a  way  with  such  maneuvers 
that  amount  to  tricks  In  the  air,  death-defy- 
ing tricks.  They  must  approach  curving  and 
banking  and  twisting  and  turning  and  roll- 
ing over  the  Potomac.  Their  fear  Is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  wide  bodies  are 
scheduled  for  service  to  National  Airport, 
and  they  know  in  their  hearts  and  minds 
that  the  potential  for  tragedy  is  there  every 
day  almost  every  hour. 

Therefore,  I  have  drafted  a  letter  of  con- 
cern and  inquiry  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  FAA  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  attention 
could  be  concentrated  on  this  very  serious 
and  grievous  problem  confronting  us.  I 
think  that  heretofore  where  we  have  raised 
our  voices  and  have  been  ignored,  the  record 
of  tragedy  is  too  eloquent  to  overlook.  I  had 
raised  the  question,  for  example,  of  near- 
misses  and  near-bits  and  had  elaborated  on 


that  considerably  over  IS  years  ago  and  was 
then  ignored  by  the  then  FAA.  which  now  is 
under  the  general  auspices  of  the  National 
TransporUtion  Safety  Board.  So  I  express 
this  concern  and  hope  this  time  we  can  get 
some  of  the  powerful  Members,  chairmen  of 
the  committees  and  subcommittees  that 
have  jurisdiction,  to  respond. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C. 

Apnl  2,  1980. 
Hon.  Langhorne  M.  Bond, 
Administrator.    Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bond:  In  my  eighteen  years  and 
three  months  in  the  Congress.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  travel  for  more  than  six  million 
air  miles,  just  between  my  District  and 
Washington,  D.C,  and  have  been  very  con- 
scious of  the  very  wonderful  performance  of 
American  commercial  air  service. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  my  career.  I 
have  been  particularly  sensitive  about  air 
safety  and  the  first  two  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  devoted  almost  exclusively  my  time 
to  th!s  subject  matter,  the  reason  being  the 
political  decision  made  by  the  then  FAA  Ad- 
ministration. Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  to  remove 
the  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Center  from 
San  Antonio  to  Houston. 

It  was  impossible  to  reverse  that  decision, 
but  the  obvious  increased  hazard  in  the  San 
Antonio  air  corridor  has  continued  to  be  a 
source  of  great  worry.  Two  years  ago.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  San  Diego  catastrophe,  the 
local  San  Antonio  newspaper,  the  San  Anto- 
nio Light,  revealed  the  existence  of  a  similar 
problem  of  recurring  near-collisions  in  the 
San  Antonio  area  and  then  remembering 
my  fight  in  1962.  brought  this  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  raised  questions  then  (two  years  ago) 
but  received  no  satisfactory  answers.  Today 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial for  tragedy  in  the  Washington  National 
Airport.  I  have  been  advised  by  more  than 
one-half  dozen  experienced  pilots  that  due 
to  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  noise 
abatement  procedures,  they  are  compelled 
to  maneuver  and  perform  approaches  to 
landings  over  the  Potomac  River  that  are 
fraught  with  great  peril  and  which  if  per- 
formed in  any  other  air  sector  in  the  United 
States  would  be  condemned  and  punished 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
They  are  particularly  alarmed  about  the  po- 
tential of  death  and  tragedy  when  the  wide- 
bodies  are  increased  in  number  of  perform- 
ance at  National  Airport. 

I  would  like  to  know  exactly  why  this  is 
so,  and  any  information  you  can  give  me 
with  respect  to  this,  and  also  to  the  record 
of  near-collisions  reported  in  the  San  Anto- 
nio area,  as  quickly  as  possible,  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROGER  BALD- 
WIN, CALIFORNIA  HIGHWAY 
PATROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes.  ' 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  Reagan  has  said  we  do  not 
have  to  turn  the  pages  of  history 
books  to  read  about  heroes,  there  are 
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heroes  among  us— ordinary  Americans 
who  have  given  and  continue  to  give 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  I 
rise  today  to  call  attention  to  one  such 
hero.  Officer  Roger  Baldwin,  of  the 
California  Highway  Patrol. 

Officer  Baldwin  is  being  recognized 
on  Friday,  February  12,  as  the  Out- 
standing Law  Enforcement  Officer  of 
the  Year  by  the  Madera  Exchange 
Club  and  I  am  pleased  that  I  am  going 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  award  to  him.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a 
sjmibol  of  the  dedication,  selflessness, 
and  integrity  of  peace  officers  all  over 
the  country. 

Last  year  he  received  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  10851  Award  for  the 
second  time— the  only  officer  in  the 
history  of  the  CHP  in  Madera  County 
to  do  so.  Officer  Baldwin  reflects  the 
professionalism  of  our  peace  officers. 
He  is  trained  as  an  emergency  medical 
technician,  a  weapons  instructor,  and 
radiologicsd  monitor  operator.  Officer 
Baldwin  represented  the  Madera  CHP 
at  the  Diablo  Canyon  demonstrations 
and  received  a  citation  of  commenda- 
tion for  his  work  there. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  recognize 
Roger  Baldwin,  who  personifies  the 
human  spirit  of  all  those  Americans  in 
the  law  enforcement  field  who  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  for  their  coun- 
trjrmen  every  day;  for  it  is  people  like 
him  who  have  helped  make  our  coun- 
try what  it  is  today.* 


SRI  LANKA  NATIONAL  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pervious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  a  very  im- 
portant national  observance  held  last 
week  in  Sri  Lanka,  a  nation  that,  de- 
spite geographical  distance  and  ethnic 
difference  from  us,  upholds  and  be- 
lieves in  a  fundamental  political  and 
economic  philosophy  much  like  our 
own.  February  4  marks  the  34th  anni- 
versary of  Sri  Lankan  independence, 
and  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  draw  at- 
tention to  this  important  date. 

Sri  Lankans  have  much  to  cherish 
on  this  occasion.  They  can  look  back 
proudly  at  decades  of  parliamentary 
democracy  under  which  the  people  of 
Sri  Lanka  have  been  able  to  voice 
their  views  and  obtain  representation 
through  a  multiparty  system.  That  Sri 
Lankans  do  value  this  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
over  the  past  16  years  voter  turnout  at 
general  elections  has  average  over  80 
percent.  Clearly  the  parliamentary 
system  of  Sri  Lanka  has  proven  its 
strengths  over  the  years  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka  is  su- 
preme. Like  our  own  system,  Sri  Lanka 
also    maintains    strict    separation    of 


powers  between  the  legislature,  the 
executive  and  the  judiciary. 

The  Sri  Lankan  people  can  also  ap- 
propriately recognize  the  economic 
and  social  achievements  of  their  land. 
While  still  faced  with  considerable 
economic  and  social  challenges.  Sri 
Lanka  can  already  boast  near  univer- 
sal literacy  and  long  life  expectancy. 
Ambitious  economic  projects  such  as 
the  Mahaweli  development  program 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  the  people  of  Sri 
Lanka  and  improving  their  well-being 
and  productivity.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  associated  with  the 
people  of  Sri  Lanka  in  these  economic 
endeavors:  U.S.  assistance  supports 
the  Mahaweli  Dam  projects  and  the 
opening  of  new  agricultural  land  the 
Mahaweli  project  will  make  possible. 

In  recent  years.  Sri  Lanka  has  given 
increasing  emphasis  to  foreign  invest- 
ment. Free  trade  zones  are  being  de- 
veloped and  incentives  are  being  pro- 
moted to  attract  foreign  investment. 
Just  in  the  past  few  years,  foreign 
banks,  such  as  four  American  banks, 
have  extended  their  services  to  Sri 
Lanka. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
watch  the  progress  of  Sri  Lanka  over 
the  recent  years.  I  wish  the  people  and 
GovemmCTit  of  Sri  Lanka  well  on  this 
observance  of  34  years  of  independ- 
ence.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  A 
DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  man  retires  after  a  distinguished 
career  that  spanned  four  decades,  it  is 
a  notable  achievement.  However,  when 
such  a  career  has  been  punctuated  by 
a  record  of  tireless  dedication  and  un- 
ceasing commitment  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership  positions  in  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors,  it  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  character  and  the  caliber  of  the 
individual,  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to 
us  all.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  the  career  of  Stephen 
G.  Magyar,  who  retired  on  December 
31,  1982,  a£  President  of  the  Monterey 
Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Steve  Magyar,  bom  in  St.  Louis  on 
August  26,  1916,  attended  the  College 
of  Applied  Science  and  holds  a  me- 
chanical engineering  degree  from  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology.  De- 
ciding to  serve  his  country  in  uniform, 
Steve  rose  quickly  in  the  military  rank 
and  stature.  Graduating  Officer's  Can- 
didate School  as  second  lieutenant,  he 
soon  left  for  the  Pacific  Theater  of 
Operations.  His  first  assignment  was 
on  Christmas  Island,  followed  by 
Hawaii,  where  he  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant.  His  military  service 


ended  in  1945  when  Steve  was  dis- 
charged from  Fort  Ord  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  after  his  final  assignment  as 
staff  officer  for  Gen.  B.  C.  Lockwood. 

Following  his  discharge.  Steve 
achieved  an  outstanding  record  in  the 
private  sector  and  community  service. 
Steve  launched  a  partnership  with  a 
long-time  friend  to  form  an  insulating 
contracting  company  which  pro- 
gressed to  specialization  in  energy  con- 
servation work.  In  1966  the  Monterey 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  offered 
Steve  the  position  as  vice  president 
and  branch  manager.  In  1978.  he  was 
elected  to  the  company's  board  of  di- 
rectors. Under  Steve's  14  years  of  lead- 
ership, the  firm's  Salinas  branch  grew 
and  prospered  to  eventually  rival  the 
original  Monterey  office. 

Steve's  boundless  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm brought  him  numerous  leader- 
ship positions  in  the  conmiunity.  The 
Builder's  Exchange,  the  Central  City 
Authority  and  the  John  Steinbeck 
Foundation  all  elected  him  President 
of  their  respective  organizations.  Addi- 
tionally, Steve  offered  his  time  and 
imagination  to  serve  as  the  president 
of  the  Monterey  Babe  Ruth  Baseball 
League,  president  of  the  Monterey 
Kiwanis  Club  and  president  of  the 
Monterey  County  Youth  Guidance 
Council.  He  is  also  a  past  president  of 
Monterey's  Student  Employment 
Council  and  he  continues  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  California  State 
Automobile  Association. 

Even  though  he  had  planned  retire- 
ment, Steve  accepted  the  presidency 
of  Monterey  Savings  &  Loan  in  Octo- 
ber of  1980,  succeeding  Robert  C.  Lit- 
tlefield,  son  of  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Monterey  Savings.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  so  many  in  Monterey  who 
know  Steve  Magyar,  who  have  been 
touched  by  him,  and  affected  by  his 
leading  example  of  conmiunity  spirit, 
in  honoring  his  career  and  wishing 
Steve,  his  wife  Peg,  and  two  sons,  Jef- 
frey and  Roger,  the  very  best  in  the 
years  to  come.  From  all  of  us,  a  very 
special  thank  you,  Steve.* 
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CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL, 
1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  I  made  a  statement  on  the  House 
floor  to  mark  the  beginning  of  my 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil,  1981.  The  past  year  has 
been  a  time  of  hope,  of  growing  con- 
cern, and  active  participation  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are  persecuted  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  participation.  Our  individual 
and  combined  efforts  have  made  a  dif- 
ference. Sometimes  the  progress  has 


been  slow,  but  as  we  continue  to  work 
there  is  always  progress,  and  liberty 
for  our  courageous  friends  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  more  imminent. 

I  am  pleased  this  year  to  pass  the 
torch  to  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Lent,  chairman  of  the  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil.  1982.  His  leadership  will 
move  us  forward  to  new  successes  and 
I  hope  that  we,  as  concerned  and 
active  participants,  will  intensify  our 
involvement  by  working  for  more  re- 
fuseniks.  by  writing  more  letters,  by 
making  more  telephone  calls.  We  will 
continue  to  be  a  strong  voice  for  the 
many  who  have  been  forcibly  silenced. 
We  want  to  let  our  brave  friends  in 
the  Soviet  Union  know  that  we  are 
thinking  of  them,  that  we  are  behind 
them,  and  that  we  will  continue— as 
long  as  it  takes— to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom. 

The  challenge  we  face  today  ii.  even 
greater  than  the  challenge  we  faced 
just  1  year  ago.  When  we  look  at  the 
numbers  of  those  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  we  find  that  in  January  1981 
only  850  Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  compared  to 
the  1980  total  of  2,803.  We  now  know 
that  only  290  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed 
to  emigrate  last  month.  This  down- 
ward trend,  which  has  been  markedly 
evident  over  the  past  3  years,  is  devas- 
tatingly  low,  representing  the  lowest 
Jewish  emigration  figures  ever.  The 
flow  has  slowed  dramatically  to  a  mere 
trickle. 

But  this  cannot  last  indefinitely. 
Just  2  months  ago,  on  December  24, 
1981.  Jews  from  many  Soviet  cities 
took  great  personal  risks  and  staged  a 
public  demonstration  outside  the 
Lenin  Library  in  Moscow  to  protest 
this  emigration  slowdown  and  the  in- 
crease in  arrest  and  harassment  by  the 
KGB.  We  know  that  there  are  many 
within  the  Soviet  Union  who  continue 
to  speak  out.  to  protest,  and  to  virtual- 
ly put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  the 
cause  of  justice  and  freedom.  Their 
spirits  are  strong  and  their  hearts  are 
hopeful.  They.  too.  will  continue  their 
vigil. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  again  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  sad  story 
of  Lev  Blitshtein,  who  7  years  ago  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  divorced  his  beloved  wife  so 
that  she  and  their  children  could  cross 
the  Soviet  border  into  freedom.  He 
celebrated  his  50th  birthday  last  May 
21,  in  captivity.  He  is  still  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  fervently  hope  that  we  will 
triumph  this  year  and  that  he  will  be 
reunited  with  his  family  in  the  free 
world.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  continue  to 
bring  these  human  rights  violations 
out  into  the  open  and  protest  them. 
Particularly  at  this  time,  we  raise 
these  issues  and  specific  cases  at  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  meet- 


ings these  next  few  weeks  and  at  the 
Madrid  Review  Conference  monitoring 
compliance  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  But  we  know  that 
it  does  not  stop  there.  We  maintain 
our  vigil  in  the  light  of  day  and  in  the 
dead  of  night.  Justice  and  the  tenacity 
of  the  hiunan  spirit  are  on  our  side 
and  our  conrunitment  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  himian  rights  throughout  the 
world  will  continue  to  give  the  promise 
of  freedom  to  our  friends  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  show  my  gratitude  and 
continued  support  of  the  congressional 
Call  to  Conscience  Vigil.* 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

Washihgtow,  D.C, 

February  8,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nbiix,  Jr., 
Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  L  (50). 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  that 
Edward  T.  Kellaher.  an  employee  in  my 
office,  was  recently  served  with  a  subpoena 
to  testify  in  a  case  pending  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  will  make  the  requisite  determinations 
under  Rule  L  (50).  paragraph  3.  in  consulta- 
tion with  my  (General  Counsel  and  advise 
you  accordingly. 
Sincerely, 

EOMTTNS  L.  HERSHAW.  Jr.. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to; 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material;) 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  60  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1982. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Regula,  for  60  minutes,  March 
9,  1982. 

Mr.  Regula,  for  60  minutes,  March 
16,  1982. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  Brinkley,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wilson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Bingham,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Campbell,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$2,662. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter; ) 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  P^RENZEL. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  Shannon. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Aodabbo. 
Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr. 
Mr.  Walgren. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  46  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  February  9,  1982.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees, and  an  individual  traveling  under 
an  authorization  from  the  Speaker, 
concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.   dollars  utilized  by   them  during 


the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  calen- 
dar year  1981  in  connection  with  for- 
eign travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
384  are  as  follows: 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BET¥/EEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1981 


Name  of  maitm  a  emuloyte 


Hoi,  M,  D,  Barnes, , 


Conrneicial  transportation .. 
Barton,  0 


Berdes.  G.  R. 


Commeraal  Transportation.. 

Comniittee  total 

Hon,  J.  B.  Bin|tiani 


liitiry  tiansportitnn,., 
R.  l  Boyer 


Convnittee  totat... 
R.  K.  Boyw  (Con.) 


Commircial  transportation .. 
J.  J,  Brady,  Jr 


Cornnerdal  trmportition .. 
T,  W,  Bm 


Committee  total,. 


Commeroil  transportatm ,. 
F,  M.  QllffltaS 


Commercial  tiansportatn ,. 
ComnittBe  totil 


J.  C.  Oiesler......... 

CoflMNrual  tranportalnn  „ 
Hon.  a  Creckelt 


Wttanf  traospirtition... 


Date 


Arrival       Departure 


CuuMliy 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivaleni 
currency  or  U  S 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


foreign 

currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

curiency 

01  US 

currency ' 

currency ' 

12/1 
12/4 


12/4 
12/6 


Venezuela.. 
Panama .... 


11/24 

11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

10/1 

10/2 

10/10 

10/14 


11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

12/4 

10/2 

10/10 

10/14 

10/17 


France 

lyael 

Saudi  Aratia... 

Egypt 

Greece 

France 

Great  Britain .. 

Pakistan 

India 

Austria 


11/24 

11/25 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 


11/25 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

12/4 


France,, 
Israel  ,.. 
Egypt,.. 
Greece.. 


France .. 


11/18 
11/21 

11/24 

11/30 

12/2 

12/4 

12/6 

12/9 

12/13 


11/21 

11/24 

11/30 

12/2 

12/4 

12/5 

12/9 

12/13 

12/16 


Hong  Kong 
Pliilfipines... 

Tliailand 

Indonesia.... 

Malaysia 

Singapans..... 

Italy 

Austria 

Romania 


12/16 
12/17 


12/17 
12/19 


Switzertanl 
Great  Bntain 


11/5 
11/6 
11/9 
11/11 


11/6 
11/8 
11/10 
11/13 


Belgium 

Italy 

Austria 

Great  Britain 


11/11 
11/12 
11/14 
11/18 
11/20 
11/17 
11/23 


11/12 
11/14 
11/17 
11/19 
11/23 
11/19 
11/25 


Bangladesh.. 

Burma 

Tliailand,. 


People's  Republic  of 

Korea 

Japan 

Japan _._ 


CIM 


U/lt 

11/21 

11/24 

11/30 

12/2 

12/4 

12/6 

12/9 

12/13 

12/16 

12/17 


11/21 

11/24 

11/30 

12/2 

12/4 

12/5 

12/9 


Kong 


IMysi).. 


Sngapore... 

Italy 

12/13     Austria.,, 


12/16 
12/17 


Romania  , 
Switzerland 


12/19     Great  Bntam 


10/4 


10/7 


France.. 


11/24 

11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 


11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

12/4 


France 

Israel 

Sand  Arabia 

Egypt 

Greece 


France.. 


11/24 
11/25 
11/27 
11/29 

12/1 


11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 


France , 

Israel 

Saudi  Actfi.. 

Egypt 

Greece 


345.00  . 
1S0.0D. 


9600 
273  00 
320  00 
150  00 
150  00 

96  00 
208,00 
511,42 
395.00  . 
28(1)0. 


lJt2.N. 

3S.36. 

247.18  . 

90.91  . 

X.X. 

lies. 


22.90. 


17.39. 
4,352.00  . 


1165 

196  29 
73  41 
34  24 
/I  60 


345.00 
1M.00 

1.382.00 
1«3$1 
716.47 
484  J2 
204.50 
238.25 
98.00 
230.10 
511.42 
395.00 
305J9 

4JS2.00 


2,982.42 


6.184  65 


387  19 9.554,26 


96  00 
455  00 
150  00 
150  00 

96  00 

285^00 
225  00 
522  00 
154  00 
188,00 
11200 
25500 
344.00 
261  OO  , 


35.3«. 

247.18  . 

20.26. 

16.65. 


6,?71  78  . 


1165 
196  29 
34  24 
7160 


143.01 
8S1.47 
204.50 
238.25 

96.00 
6,27178 
285.00 
225.00 
5220O 
154  00 
188  00 
11200 
255  00 
344  00 
26100 


3,29300 


6,591  23 


313  78 


10.198  01 


95.00 
216.00  . 


98  00 
225,00 
172.00 
208.00. 


4.746.20 . 


1JS1.52. 


62.90 

150.00 
26100 


5.179.00  . 


368  00 
383  00 


2,238.90     12,60270 


95  00 

234  98 

4.746  20 

98  00 

225  00 

2.030  52 

208  00 

5,979  00 

62  90 

150  00 

26100 

368  00 
383  00 


14.841  60 


285.00 
225.00  . 
522  00 
154.00 
188.00 
112.00 
255.00 
344.00 
261.00 
95.00  . 
216.00 


4,94600 


1891 

4,746,20 


2,657  00 


9,711.18 


240.00 
00 

96.00 
273.00 
320.00 
150.00  . 
150.00 

96.00. 


2,95600  . 
35  36  . 
247.18  . 
Mil. 
20.26. 


16.65  . 


96,00 
273  00 
320,00 
150,00 
150  00 


6,271.78  .... 
3SJ6. 


247.18 

10.1I 

ZOJt 


I6.6S. 


4,946  OO 
285  00 
225  OO 
522  00 
154  00 
188  00 
112,00 
255  00 
344  00 
261  OO 
9500 
234  98 

4,746  20 


12.368  18 


11.65  . 
196,29 
73  41 
34  24  . 
71.60  . 


11,65 
196  29 
7341 
34,24  . 
71  60 


240  00 

2,956  00 

143.01 

71647 

48432 

204  50 

238  25 

96  00 

6,271  78 

14301 

716.47 

484  32 

204  50 

23825 
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Continuetj 


Date 

Ptf  (ten ' 

Transportation                   Ottiei  porposes 

Total 

Name  ol  memlier  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

'^""'                                 F«.gn         UrC; 
currency         or  US 
currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign         equivalent         Foreign 
currency          or  U  S           currency 

currency  = 

US  Mlai 

equvalent 

or  US 

currency' 

774  38 

US  dollar 
Forev        eguwaM 
currency          or  US 

currency" 

Committee  total 

12/3 

12/20 

12/22 
12/29 
12/30 

11/24 

11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

12/4 

12/22 

12,'23 
12, '30 
12/31 

- - 2.31400  -, 

10.048  50    

13.136,88 

T  Ounman  (Con  )                

France... „.. 96  00 

viyi 

Military  transportation 

6W  78 



fi  771  78 

Hon  M  M  O^mally    

Tnnidad ja 277  00 

Guyana ...            .    „.         136  00 

ivirin 

BarPados _„ 297  48 

707  U 

Jamaica 

Commercial  transportation 

2.223  JO 

1165 

1%29 
73  41 
34.24 
71.10  .. 

imm 

Hon  A  trdalil .          „ 

11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

12/4 

France 9600 

35J6 

247.U  ._ 

Wl       

n» 

16i$         

Is'ael            273  00 

716.47 

484.32 

204  5 

7M  7*; 

Saudi  Aradia     320  00 

Egypt „ 150  00 

Greece „ 150  00 

France 96  00 

96  00 

Commercial  transportation 

6  27178 

1  I  Foi                           

11/28 

11/30 

Hmdms 7500 

4,680  00  

329  46. 

5,084  46 

Committee  total 

1,966  48 

19.856  92 

71665 

22,54005 

„-..      ..    11/28 

11/30 

Hon  B  A  Gilman 

Honduras       75,00  , 

329.46.. 

Military  transportation 

4M0.00 

M  Goodman                       

10/1 

10/2 

10/10 

10/18 

11/25 

11/26 

11/27 

11/30 

12/2 

12/4 

Great  Britain 208.00 

9.28 

217  20 

10/3 
10/10 

ZZZIZ ii/24' 

Pakistan _„.         52294 

India 711.00 

711 W 

4,3S2Jn 

Ili5. 

4.35200 

143-01 
8600 

1  M  Hamilton           

France 96  00 

35J6 

11/25 
11/26 
11/28 
11/30 
12/2 

Austria _          86,00 

Scotland _„„. 86  00 

Great  Britain 20800 

8600 

208  00 

France 138  00 

France 19200 

13800 

..    .                    192  00 

Military  transportation 

6.271  78  

e  271 78 

Committee  total     „. 

2.32294 

15.34834 

34111 

18.012  39 

V  C  Jotinson                   

12/1 

12/4 

12/4 

12/6 

Venezuela     345.00 

345  00 

PaniM.. „ 150.00  . 

Commercial  transportation 

1413 10 

1 313  10 

Hon  R  J  Lagomarsino        

Military  tiansportalion    

11/28 

11/30 

7500 

3MSC 

404  46 

4680  00 

468000 

R  R  Maiak                        

11/24 

11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

12/4 

11/25 
11/27 
11/29 

Fr»w                                     ,.      .                                                      %00 

35J6 

11.65. 

196  29 
73  41 
34.24  . 
71J0. 

143  01 

11/25 
11/27 
11/29 

12/1 
12/3 

11/24 

Krvl                                      '                                                           771 00 

247.18 '. 

716  47 

Saudi  AralM „. „. 320  M 

90.11 

484  32 

Egypt  15000  . 

Greece _ 150.00  . 

France __          96,00  , 

20.26 -.-.-. 

..    . .            16i5 

204  50 

238  2*1 

9600 

Military  transportation 

6,271 78  .... 

\m'. 

196  29 

73  41 

6  271 78 

A  Markward              

France 96,00  , 

Israel 273.00  , 

Saudi  Arabia 320.00 

35J6 

14301 

716  47 

11/25 
11/27 

247.18  

9091 

484  32 

Committee  total   

2.344  00 

13,37815     

668  54 

16.390  69 

A  Markward  (Con  ) 

11,29 

12/1 
12/3 
12/4 

Egypt 150.00 

Greece 150.00  , 

France „„. 96.00  . 

20  26 

34  24 

71.60  . 

204  50 

12/1 
12/3 

16.65  - 

238  25 

9600 

Military  transportation 

6,27178. 

„    __       6271 78 

S  McCartan 

11/11 

11/12 
11/14 
11/17 
11/18 
11/19 
11/20 
11/23 

11/12 

1M4 
11/17 
11/18 
11/19 
11/20 
11/23 
11/24 

Bangbdesh „.. 50  00 

Burma         8265 

Thailand      _         261.00 

lapin                 81 00 

5000 

82  65 

261  00 

8100 

Cliinj       , 

Japan „ 8100  , 

Korea 368,00 

Japan 383,00 

...  .           81  00 

368  00 

383  00 

Committee  total 

1 702  65 

6,308  69 

10584 

8 117 18 

11/24 

11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

11/25 

11, '27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

12/4 

10/2 

10/10 
10/14 
10/17 

Hon  D  Mica                 

France 96  00 

35J6  

247.18 _ 

1165 
196  29 
73  41 
34.24  .. 
71.60  . 

14301 

Israel          27300 

71647 

Saudi  Arabia 32000 

Egypt 15000 

Greece  .„ „       .„                   15000 

90.11 

20.26  . 

484.32 

204  50 

16i5 

238  25 

France ; .. 96  00 

96  00 

Commercial  transportation 

6  271  78 

6  271  78 

S  D  Nelson                      

10/2 

10/3 

10/10 

10/14 

United  Kingdom 104.00 

11 90      

126  90 

Pakistan 382  54 

India 39500 

Austria „    28800 

382  54 

.      „   „            39500 

17  Jl 

Wi¥l 

4J52.00  .  

.    .„               4  352  00 

E  J  Palmer                        

10/25 

10/31 

Meiice                                                                   52&00 

650.00 

52500 

Commercial  transportation „ 

650,00 

2,779  54 

11,724  43 

387  19 

14  891 16 

11/29 

12/2 
12/8 
12/15 
12/18 

11/19 

11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/4 

E  J  Palmer 

Jamaica _ 250  00 

250  00 

12/2 
12/8 
12/15 

Cotombia 450  00 

Peru 600.00  ,, 

Bolnna 225,00 

450  00 

600  00 

.         22500 

Commercial  transportatwn         

2J41.I0 

2  241  90 

Hon  J  Pritchard 

11/18 

11/24 
11/25 
11/27 
ll,/29 
12/3 

France..™ 160  00 

France 96  00 

Israel  ..             273  00 

(•) 

16010 

3sjt  .:.._..i:. 

1165 
19629 
7341 
34.24  . 

..._ _         M3J1 

24711 

716.47 

Saiirti  Arjhu                                                                                       IjnfKl 

10.91 

20.26 

4MJ2 

Egypt 150  00 

2M.se 

France            .._ 96  00 

1600 

Military  transportation 

6.27178  

6.271  78 
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Contlnued 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transoortalion 


Othet  purposes 


Total 


Nafne  ot  inefntKT  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Couitrv 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency  ^ 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

eouivaleni 

or  US 

currency  * 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

eguivalen; 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
foreign  equivaleni 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


Committee  total 


K.  Roberts 

Commercial  transportatiM. 
Hon.  T.  Roth 


Commercijl  transportation  wet  military  return 


10/12 


10/16  Austria... 


11/22 
11/25 
11/27 
11/29 
12/1 


11/25 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 


France.. 


lyael 

Saudi  Arabia.. 

fgypi 

Greec* 


V  M  Sdiliindt 


Commercial  transportation 


12/6 
12/9 

12/13 
12/17 
12/18 


12/9  Italy 

12/13  Austria 

12/17  Soviet  Union... 

12/18  Germany 

12/22  Great  Britain .. 


Commrttee  total . 


J.  T.  Sdnlaert 

Commercial  transportation . 


10/25 


11/1 


Mexico.. 


Commercial  transportation .. 
Hon.  B.  Sliamansky 


11/29 
12/2 
12/8 
12/15 


Military  transportation.. 


11/24 

11/25 

11/26 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 


12/2 
12/8 
12/15 
12/18 

11/25 

11/26 

11/27 

11/29 

12/1 

12/3 

12/4 


lamaica.... 
Colonte... 

Peru , 

Bolwia ...... 


France  .__„. 

Austria 

Isael  

Saudi  Arabia.. 

fOPt 

Greece 

France 


Committee  total.. 


LaSilwr.. 


T.  R. 


Commercial  transportation.. 


11/18 

11/21 

11/24 

11/30 

12/2 

W* 

12/5 


11/21 

11/24 

11/30 

12/2 

12/4 

12/8 

12/7 


Hong  Kong 

Ptiilippines 

Thailand 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Singapore 

li 


2,620  00 


8.907,39 


31559 


11.842  98 


384  00 

238  00 
273  00 
320.00 
15000 
150  00 


225.00 
344  00 
304  50 
89  00 
432.00  . 


2.S84.00 

35J6 

247.18 

90.M  . 

20JS  . 

16.65 

1.752.00  . 

3.135J9 


11.98 

3,594  15 


2,959.50 11,49538 


IISS 

196  29 
73  41 
34  24 
71.60. 


384  00 

2.584  00 

335  01 

71647 

484  32 

204  50 

238  25 

1,752  00 

3,135  89 

225  00 

344  00 

304  50 

89  00 

450  98 

3,594  15 


387  19 


14,842  07 


443.12 


250.00 
450  00 
52500 
225  00 


650.00. 


96  00 
86.00 
182  00 
320  00 
150.00 
150  00 
9600 


2.2S0.N. 
35Jt . 


247.11  . 
90.91. 
20.26. 
16.65. 


11.65. 


196.29. 
73.41  . 
34.24  . 
71.60. 


6.271  78 


443  12 
650  00 
250  00 
450  00 
525  00 
225  00 

2,250  90 
143  01 
86  00 
625  47 
484  32 
204  50 
238  25 
96  00 

6,271 78 


2,973.12 


9,583,04 


387  19 


12,94335 


Commercial  transportation ,, 


12/6 

12/9 
12/13 
12/17 


12/9  Italy 

12/13  Austria 

12/17  Soviet  Union 

12/18  Great  Britain.. 


Committee  total.. 


R.  Spartis.. 


Military  transportation.. 
Hon.  C.  1.  Zablodu 


10/10 
10/16 


10/16 
10/18 


Germany 

Great  Britain  . 


Commercial  transportaticn .. 
Committee  totals 


11/5 
11/6 
11/9 
U/U 


11/6  Belgmm 

11/8  Italy „. 

11/10  Austria 

11/13  Great  BritM.. 


Grand  total  lor  4tli  quarter.. 


28500 
225.00 
52200 
154.00 
188  00 
18500  , 
107.50  . 


45.00. 


225.00  . 

344.00 
327.31 
108.00 


4.111.23  . 


1898  . 

2,911.00 


2,671.31 


7,086,21 


285  00 
225  00 
522  00 
154  00 
188  00 
230  50 
107  50 

4,11123 
225  00 
344  00 
327  31 
126  98 

2.9U0O 

9,757  52 


64500 
245,80 
2,381,00 
98,00  , 
225.00 
172.00 
208.00 


1.158.52  . 


2,381.00 


5,979.00  . 


5,97900 


645  00 
245  80 

98  00 

225  00 

2.030  52 

208  00 


1,593.80  10,218,52  , 


11,812,32 


201,24864 


'  ?v  iKKn  constitute  lodgini  and  meals. 

■  If  far«i|n  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

*  No  tramportitien  cost  to  U.S.  Gowmment 


aEMENT  J  ZABIOCXI.  Ctiairman.  Jan  29.  1982 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1981 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Name  o<  member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Hon.  Qiartle  Rose 

Ml  Joan  Taw« 

11/22 

11/22 

11/29 
11/29 

Other  purposes 


Total 


Country 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equwalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foragn 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivaleni 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Brazil 1 109,847,36 

Brazil J „ 109.847  36 


92800 
928.00 


1,912.00 
1,912.00 


0  109.84736 
0  109.847  36 


2,840 
2,840 


Committee  total 1,856  00 


3,82400 


5,680 


>  1%  dcm  constitutes  lod|ing  and  meals 

' If  loni(n  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent,  if  US,  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 

1981 


Name  ol  member 

or  employee 

Date 

OHriv 

Pel  diem ' 

Transportation 

Ottier  purposes 

Total 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

oiUS 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equvalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equvatoil 
currency          or  U  S 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dotar 

equwaM 

or  US 

currency' 

Frankel 

10/26 

11/1 

11/2 
11/4 

10/25 
11/1 
11/2 
11/4 

United  States 

West  Germany 

1.188.59 

525.00. 
96.00. 
214.00  . 

— 

— 

1.188  59 
552.50 
109-86 

52500 

552.50 

96.00 
21400 

England „... 

109-86 

United  States 

Shacknai 

11/29 
12/4 

United  States 

3J60.00 . 

219-70 

356000 

11/30 
12/4 

England 
United  States 

219-70 

428.00. 

428  00 

1.263  00 

3,560  00 

4  823  00 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


DOM  FUgUA  CHairman  Jan  28,  1982 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  US,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT,  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1981 


Date 


Per  dwi' 


Transportation 


Otfier  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


OMtrr 


US  dollar 
Foreign  eqwvalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotal 

equvalenl 

or  US 

currency' 


US 
foreign 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Guy  Vander  Jagt _ _ 11/24 

Thelma  J  Askey 10/25 


n/29 

10/27 


Spam     , 
Belgium 


50,295 
7,468 


10/27 


11/4 


1,45910 


525  00  ... 

196  00  .... 

'75.00  ... 

756,00  .... 

'200  00  .... 


1.20600 


525  00 
196  00 
'7500 
756  00 
'200  00 
1.206.00 


Committee  total 


1.20200 


1.206  00 


2.40800 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivaleni,  if  U S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

3  Refund 


DWI  ROSTEfMIWSU,  Chairman,  Jan  8,  1982 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1 

AND  DEC.  31,  1981 


Date 


Perdem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departun 


Country 


U.S.  dollar 
foreign  eqwvalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equvalenl 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotal 

eqwvalem 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dotar 

Foreign        equvalenl 
currency  or  U.S. 

currency' 


Blackburn.  Bartara „ 10/25  11/29  Spam 

Brescia,  Oinstoplier  J 11/23  12/07  Switzerland.. 

Bums,  Deborah 11/28  12/19  Spain 

Davidson,  Lynne 10/25  12/19  Spam , 

Donovan.  Meg 10/25  11/21  Spam 

12/02  12/20  Spam 

Oliver,  R.  Spencer 9/29  10/02  England 

10/02  10/07  Austria 

10/25  12/07  Span 

12/14  12/19  Spam , 

!2/20  12/22  Austria 

Packard.  Mcfiael  J „ _ 10/11  10/13  B«l|ium , 

10/13  10/16  Austria 

10/25  11/08  Spam 

Sandstrom,  John „.    11/30  12/19  Spain , 

Sletzinger.  Martin _.    11/28  12/19  Spam 

Wise,  Samuel  G ™ 11/06  12/01  Spain 


258,171         2,700.00 '  1.305  00 

1,892  85         1,052  00 '1,362  70 

157.110  1,650,00 '1,42800 

401,413    4,200  00 '1.45600 

201.337    2,100  00 » 1.403  00 

136,215    1.425.00 '1,45600 

174,70  312,00 '1,643  00 

7,82640  480,00 

315.111  3.300.00 -.-..     '1.45600 

43,245  450.00 '1,61100 

2,946-72  192.00 _ 

7,307  196.00 '1,642  00 

4,42010  288.00 _ _ 

101.797         1,050.00 '1.30500 

143.242         1,500.00  '  1,456.00 

157,474         1,650.00 '  1,403.00 

184.799        1.950.00 '  1.456.00 


Committee  total 24,495.00      20.332.70. 


■  Per  dm  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S  dollar  equvalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

'Round  tnp 


DAXn  FASCai  Qiaman.  Jan  6.  1982 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30, 

1981 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportatni 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Owkr 


rompi 


U.S  dollar 

equvalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotal 

equvalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotal 

equvalenf 

or  US 

currency' 


Fjrap 
currency 


US 


or  US 


Fortney  H  (Pete)  Stark 


640  48 


64048 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dotar  equvalent.  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


89-059  0-85-62  I  Pt   U 
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D3lt 


Njnw  of  msmter  or  ernploytt 


Anml       Dc^rture 


Cnntiy 


ElMtN  Lmts 


10/7 


10/11     Auslra 


Ptt  (ton- 

TransoorUlKin 

Oth«  purposes 

Total 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency ' 

foreign 
currency 

US  Mlar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency » 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          n  US 

currency' 

6.02880           384  00 

1.257  00 

6.02880        164100 

■  Vti  itan  constitutes  lod|n(  and  meals 

' It  lonv  currency  s  used,  enter  US  dollar  equAalent.  il  U S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipentfcd 


tLUOn  H  LEVITAS.  Oiaitnun.  Oct  27  1981 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2994.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Elnergy,  transmitting  the  fourth  semiannual 
report  on  sJtematlve  fuels  production,  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  Public  Law  96-126;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2995.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  for  "salaries  and  exjjenses"  for 
fiscal  year  1982  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  section  3679(e)(2)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

2996.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  his  certification 
that  the  production  of  lethal  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest, pursuant  to  section  818(a)  of  Public 
Law  94-106  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-141);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

2997.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  eighth  annual 
report  on  force  improvements  and  defense 
cooperation  within  NATO,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  Public  Law  93-365  and  section 
814(b)  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2998.  A  letter  from  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  Manual  for  Courts-Mar- 
tial, United  States,  1969  (revised  edition), 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  836(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2999.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (manpower,  reserve  affairs, 
and  logistics),  transmitting  a  report  on 
plans  for  the  reuse  of  Craig  Air  Force  Base, 
Selma,  Ala.,  pursuant  to  section  610(b)  of 
Public  Law  94-431;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3000.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  (research,  development, 
and  logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  plans 
to  study  the  conversion  of  various  functions 
at  sundry  locations  from  in-house  operation 
to  contractor  performance  during  fiscal  year 
1982,  pursuant  to  section  502(a)  of  I»ublic 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3001.  A  letter  from  the  chief.  Legislation 
Division,  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison.  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  covering  the  period  July 
1,  1981,  through  December  31,  1981.  on  Air 
Force  experimental,  developmental,  and  re- 
search contracts  of  $50,000  or  more,  by  com- 
pany, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3002.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance,  transmitting  a 


report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No. 
82-20),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3003.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  study  of  the  relative  risks  of 
loss  under  the  insurance  programs  author- 
ized by  sections  203(b)  and  213  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  pursuant  to  section 
309(a)  of  Public  Law  96-153;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3004.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of 
ACTION,  transmitting  proposed  final  regu- 
lations revising  the  rules  and  review  proce- 
dures for  the  denial  of  a  current  grant  re- 
cipient's or  contractor's  application  for  re- 
funding, pursuant  to  section  420(d)  of  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3005.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Education,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  delay  until  June  1.  1982,  in  submission 
of  the  annual  report  on  activities  under  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  required  by  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3006.  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases,  covering  fiscal  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  434(e)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3007.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential 
Determination  No.  82-5,  authorizing  the 
furnishing  of  up  to  $55,000,000  in  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  and  military  edu- 
cation and  training  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  El  Salvador  under  the  authority 
of  section  506(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  afi  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3008.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
use  of  fiscal  year  1981  funds  for  special  re- 
quirements in  the  Middle  East,  pursuant  to 
section  532(bX4)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3009.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay 
until  February  15.  1982.  in  the  submission  of 
the  annual  report  on  the  minority  recruit- 
ment program  for  the  International  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Agency,  required  by 
section  105(d)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3010.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector. Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting  an  analysis  and  description  of 


services  performed  by  full-time  U.S.  Govern- 
ment personnel  as  of  September  30.  1981. 
for  which  reimbursement  is  provided  under 
sections  21(a)  or  43(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  pursuant  to  section  25(a)(6)  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3011.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  (Tnmsmittal  No.  82-20),  pur- 
suant to  section  86(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3012.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1983  arms  con- 
trol impact  statements,  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)(2)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3013.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Operations,  School  of  Medicine,  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  uni- 
versity's retirement  plan  for  calendar  year 
1980,  pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3014.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  terms  of  members 
of  the  National  Park  Service  Advisory 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3015.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  Section 
1(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  95-348  (92  Stat.  487)  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $3,165,000 
for  capital  improvement  projects  on  Guam 
for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3016.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  Deerfield  Dam. 
Rapid  Valley  Project.  S.  Dak.,  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  Public  Law  95-578;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3017.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Center  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
pursuant  to  28  USC  623(a)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3018.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  an  order  suspending  deporta- 
tion under  the  authority  of  section  244(a)(1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3019.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
under  the  authority  of  section  244(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved. 


pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3020.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  transmitting  the  fifth 
annual  report  on  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
merger notification  provisions  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  pursuant  to  section  7A(j)  of  the  act. 
as  amended  (90  Stat.  1934);  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3021.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report,  including  financial  statements,  cov- 
ering the  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal 
during  fiscal  year  1981.  pursuant  to  section 
1312  of  Public  Law  96-70;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3022.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  calendar  year 
1981  on  positions  in  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  in  grades  GS-16. 
17.  and  18.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5114(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

3023.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

3024.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  the  waiver  of 
the  requirements  of  section  11(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-480;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

3025.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Army's  multiple  launch 
rocket  system  (MASAD-82-13,  February  5. 
1982);  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Op>erations  and  Armed  Services. 

3026.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Air  Force  development  of 
the  Consolidated  Space  Operations  Center 
(MASAD-82-11.  January  29.  1982);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Armed  Services. 

3027.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  an  assessment  of  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  creating  of 
Federal  Corps  of  nuclear  operators,  pursu- 
ant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  96-567;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendsu*.  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Conunittee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  355.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  389,  a  joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982.  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  391,  a  joint  resolution 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982  (Rept. 
No.  97-428).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  356.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  392,  a  joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 


1982   (Rept.   No.   97-429).   Referred   to   the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.R.  5469.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  increases 
in  primary  insurance  amounts  to  account 
for  depressed  replacement  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Way  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Guar.wi.  Mr.  Duncan. 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt): 

H.R.  5470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  insure  periodic 
payments  for  damages  received  on  account 
of  personal  injuries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (by  request): 

H.R.  5471.  A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  Government-wide  efforts  to  collect  debts 
owed  the  United  States  by  its  employees; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRISHAM: 

H.R.  5472.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  29  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  early  disclosure  of 
Presidential  election  results;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Panetta): 

H.R.  5473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  improved  system  of  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities serving  farmers,  farmworkers,  and 
other  rural  residents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  5474.  A  bUl  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits enacted  during  1981  with  respect  to  the 
living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

H.R.  5475.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  special 
income  tax  benefits  enacted  during  1981 
with  respect  to  the  living  expenses  of  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OXLEY: 

H.R.  5476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount 
deductible  by  Members  of  Congress  for 
living  expenses  whUe  away  from  home;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 

H.R.  5477.  A  bill  to  provide  for  seabed 
boundary  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  any  coastal  State  and  the  immo- 
bilization of  the  seabed  boundary  of  any 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5478.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  International 
Commercial  Arbitration;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

H.R.  5479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
which  require  targeted  jobs  certification  re- 
quests to  be  in  writing,  to  treat  documented 
oral  certification  requests  received  before  45 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  act 
as  written  requests:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  to  increase  the  investment 
yield  on  U.S.  savings  bonds  to  a  level  com- 


petitive with  52  week  Treasury  bills:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  5481.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medicare 
coverage  of  Influenza  vaccine  and  its  admin- 
istration: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  402.  Joint  resolution  suspending 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.J.  Res.  403.  Joint  resolution  on  the  im- 
portance of  continued  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  by  democratic  states;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG: 
H.  Res.  350.  Resolution  reducing  the  clerk 
hire  allowance  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:     to     the     Committee     on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GRISHAM: 
H.  Res.  351.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
limit  the  number  of  bills  and  resolutions 
which  any  Member  may  intrcKiuce  in  a  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  352.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prohibit  Members  from  earning  outside 
earned  income,  effective  January  1.  1983:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
H.  Res.  353.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
decrease  the  amounts  of  outside  earned 
income  which  a  Member  may  accept,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

255.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  the  Federal  Surface 
Mine  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

256.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senat«  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  relative  to  Radio  Marti:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

257.  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  relative  to  President  Rea- 
gan's support  of  America's  farmers;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  5482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  P. 
Purvis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.Res.  354.  Resolution  to  refer  H.R.  5482 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  757:  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  1010:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  Brodhead  and  Mr.  Dicks. 
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H.R.  4326:  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Murtra.  Mr.  Lee,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  4376:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4377:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4460:  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  MiNisH.  Mr.  Poglietta.  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  ScHiTMER.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Evans  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Hoyer,  and  Mr.  Sha- 

MANSKY 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  4593:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.VANDER 
Jagt.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana,  Mr.   Snyder.    Mr.    Hutto.    and   Mr. 

McKlNNEY. 

H.R.  4833:  Mr.  Dannemeyer  and  Mr. 
Skeen. 

H.R.  4902:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4929:  Mrs.  Penwick. 

H.R.  4974:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  5004:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  5114:  Mr.  Glickman  and  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.R.  5115:  Mr.  Glickman  and  Mr.  Dwyer. 


H.R.  5133:  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Dunn, 
Mr.  Moftett.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr. 
Patterson,  and  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.R.  5308:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Jeptries,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  5317:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  5329:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Ko- 
GovsEK,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Brod- 
head,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
McCurdy,  Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hendon. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Bethune, 
Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and 
Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.J.  Res.  387:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Hollen- 
beck,  Mr.  E^ans  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Nowak. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Green. 

H.  Con.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Solarz. 


H.  Con.  Res.  257:  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.  Con.  Res.  263:  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Hartnett,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Skeen  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Alabama. 

H.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Mof- 
fett,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington. 

H.  Res.  319:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Prank, 
Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr. 

McCOLLUM. 

PETITIONS,  ETC, 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
342.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  relative  to  tax  credits  for  non-public 
schools,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  25,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D.,  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Oh  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  call 
upon  His  name;  make  known  His 
deeds  am.ong  the  peoples.  Sing  to  Him, 
sing  praises  to  Him;  speak  of  all  His 
wonders.  Glory  in  His  holy  name;  let 
the  heart  of  those  who  seek  the  Lord  be 
glad.  Seek  the  Lord  and  His  strengths- 
seek  His  face  continually.  Remember 
His  wonders  which  He  has  done.  His 
marvels,  and  the  judgements  uttered  by 
His  mouth.— Ps&lm  105:  5  N.A.S. 

Gracious  Lord  God,  let  Thy  glory  be 
manifest  in  this  place.  Let  Thy  holy 
presence  be  felt  in  all  the  offices.  Let 
Thy  love  infuse  the  heart  of  every 
person  who  works  here  so  that  each  of 
us  will  love  the  others  and  be  loved  by 
them.  Dispel  all  that  is  evil  from  our 
hearts.  Let  there  be  nothing  in  us  that 
would  grieve  the  holy  spirit  or  offend 
a  sister  or  brother. 

Grant  forgiveness  to  those  who  are 
burdened  with  guilt,  assurance  to 
those  who  are  discouraged,  comfort  to 
those  who  hurt,  patience  to  those  who 
are  lonely,  strength  to  those  who  are 
weary,  healing  to  those  who  are  ill, 
hope  to  those  who  despair,  joy  to 
those  who  sorrow,  wisdom  to  those 
who  are  confused,  light  to  those  who 
have  lost  their  way.  In  the  name  of 
Him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,  .we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  if  he 
has  some  use  for  the  leader's  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thsuik  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader. 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  any  of  the 
time  that  the  acting  leader  is  offering. 
I  will  take  just  a  small  portion  of  my 
own  time.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Powell  Moore  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 


NOMINATION  OF  POWELL  A. 
MOORE  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  4,  the  full  Senate 
approved  the  nomination  of  Powell  A. 
Moore  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  person  than 
Powell  Moore  to  fill  this  important  po- 
sition, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  his  new  capacity. 

Mr.  Moore  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  public  service  in 
Washington.  He  served  as  press  secre- 
tary to  the  late  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell of  Georgia  from  1966  until  1971. 
He  served  as  Deputy  Director  of 
Public  Information  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  from  1971  until  1972. 
He  served  as  Deputy  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  from  1973  until  1975. 
With  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  as 
our  40th  President,  Mr.  Powell  Moore 
assumed  responsibilities  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Powell 
Moore  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  a 
person  of  impeccable  integrity  and  de- 
votion to  duty.  He  is  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing. 

His  experience  in  working  with  the 
Senate  has  served  him  well  in  his  nu- 
merous positions  with  the  executive 
branch.  He  is  sensitive  to,  and  appreci- 
ative of,  Congress  as  an  institution.  As 
a  result,  he  is  particularly  effective  in 
working  with  Congress. 

He  has  a  difficult  job  ahead  of  him. 
However,  I  am  confident  that  he  is 
equal  to  the  task.  I  commend  the  ad- 
ministration for  choosing  Powell 
Moore  to  assume  this  critical  position. 
I  certainly  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
cooperate  and  work  with  him,  and  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  as  he  launches 
into  his  new  res]x>nsibilities. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  any  Senator  on  my  side 
wish  any  of  the  time  that  I  have  under 
my  control? 

I  have  no  further  use  for  my  time.  I 
yield  it  back. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WALKS  AT 
MIDNIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
coming  Friday,  February  12.  marks 
the  173d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  our  country's  first 
Republican  President.  Vachel  Lindsay 
lends  poetic  thoughts  on  this  historic 
figure  in  "Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at 
Midnight,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight 
(By  Vachel  Lindsay) 
It  is  portentous,  and  a  thing  of  state 

That  here  at  midnight,  in  our  little  town 
A  mourning  figure  walks,  and  will  not  rest. 

Near  the  old  court-house  pacing  up  and 
down. 

Or  by  his  homestead,  or  in  shadowed  yards 
He  lingers  where  his  children  used  to  play. 

Or  through  the  maricet,  on  the  well-worn 
stones 
He  stalks  until  the  dawn-stars  bum  away. 

A  bronzed,  lank  man!  His  suit  of  ancient 
black, 
A  famous  high  top-hat  and  plain  worn 
shawl 
Make  him  the  quaint  great  figure  that  men 
love. 
The  prairie-lawyer,  master  of  us  all. 

He  cannot  sleep  upon  his  hillside  now. 

He  is  among  us:— as  in  times  before! 
And  we  who  toss  and  lie  awake  for  long 

Breathe  deep,  and  start,  to  see  him  pass 
the  door. 

His  head  is  bowed.  He  thinks  on  men  and 
kings. 
Yea,  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can 
he  sleep? 
Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not 
why. 
Too   many   homesteads   in    black   terror 
weep. 

The  sins  of  all  the  war-lords  bum  his  heart. 
He  sees  the  dreadnaughts  scouring  every 
main. 
He  carries  on  his  shawl-wrapped  shoulders 
now 
The  bitterness,  the  folly  and  the  pain. 

He  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit-dawn 
Shall  come;— the  shining  hope  of  Europe 
free: 
The   league   of   sober   folk,    the   Workers' 
Earth, 
Bringing  long  peace  to  Comland,  Alp  and 
Sea. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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It  breaks  his  heart  that  kings  must  murder 
stiU, 
That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here  for  men 
Seem  yet  in  vain.  And  who  wUl  bring  white 
peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again? 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  lead- 
er's time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask 
unanimouB  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  15-minute 
special  order  allotted  to  Senator  Bent- 
sen  be  transferred  to  Senator  Prox- 
uiRi  for  his  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


HOW  LONG  BEFORE  WE  ACT  ON 
GENOCIDE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
brief  article  in  the  January  30  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  described  the  re- 
union of  a  sister  and  brother  originally 
separated  while  at  the  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camp  Auschwitz  in  the  early  years 
of  World  War  II. 

For  the  past  39  yesu^,  each  thought 
the  other  to  have  died  at  Auschwitz. 
Upon  a  recent  visit  to  Israel,  the  sister 
was  informed  that  her  cousin  had  re- 
ceived a  postcard  from  her  brother 
after  the  war  "which  mentioned  some- 
thing about  Newcastle."  The  tele- 
phone directory  provided  the  sister 
with  her  brother's  address. 

For  this  sister  and  brother,  there  are 
countless  others  never  again  to  be  re- 
united, victims  of  genocide.  This  is  the 
case  for  sisters  and  brothers  separated 
not  only  by  the  Holocaust,  but  by  Idi 
Amin  in  Uganda,  by  Turkey  in  Arme- 
nia, and  Pol  Pot  in  Cambodia. 

These  are  all  too  real  examples  of 
genocide  In  the  20th  century. 

How  long  will  we  wait  before  acting 
against  this  terrible  crime  of  genocide? 
How  long  will  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Famish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  remain 
unratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate? 

It  has  been  pending  before  the 
Senate  since  1949,  when  President 
Truman  first  submitted  it  for  ratifica- 
tion. Over  the  past  33  years,  every  ad- 
ministration, both  Republican  and 
Democratic,  has  supported  the  treaty. 


It  has  been  signed  and  ratified  by  85 
nations,    reflecting   the   consensus    in 
the  world  comniuiilty  that  genocide  is, 
indeed,  an  international  crime. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  with  statements  therein  limit- 
ed to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unainimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  ERWIN  A.  PRANCE— MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  Dr.  Erwin  A.  France,  a  most 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, will  be  honored  as  1982  Man  of 
the  Year  by  the  March  of  Dimes  Met- 
ropolitan Chicago  Chapter. 

Dr.  FYance  has  compiled  an  admira- 
ble and  remarkable  record  of  accom- 
plishment during  a  public  career  of 
more  than  20  years. 

In  the  field  of  goverrunent,  Dr. 
France  has  served  most  capably  as 
deputy  chief  of  the  Illinois  Employ- 
ment Service,  as  director  of  the  city  of 
Chicago's  youth  opportunity  program, 
as  director  of  the  city's  model  cities 
program,  and  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  late  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley. 

In  the  private  sector,  he  is  executive 
vice  president  of  Palmer,  Green  & 
King,  Ltd..  a  nationally  known  con- 
sulting and  development  firm. 

His  Man  jf  the  Year  status,  how- 
ever, derives  from  an  additional,  self- 
less undertaking  to  which  Dr.  Prance 
has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  value  of  Erwin 
Prance's  years  of  service  to  Chicago 
area  children  through  his  work  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  birth  de- 
fects simply  cannot  be  calculated. 

He  has  served  on  the  March  of 
Dimes  National  Board  of  Directors,  as 
well  as  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Chicago  chapter. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Task 
Force  on  Perinatal  Health  Care  in  the 
High  Risk  Community,  which  seeks  to 
provide  critlcaUy  needed  service  pro- 
grams for  babies  before  and  after  de- 
livery, and  for  pregnant  women. 

The  work  of  Dr.  France  and  this 
group  has  been  significant  in  improv- 
ing  the   outcome   of   pregnancy,   for 


both  mother  and  baby,  in  disadvan- 
taged communities,  and  in  working 
toward  reducing  the  tragic  rate  of 
infant  mortality  in  some  of  those  com- 
munities. 

In  short,  Erwin  A.  France  is  an  ex- 
traordinary man  who  has  made  an  ex- 
traordinary contribution  to  us  all. 

His  friends  and  admirers  will  gather 
on  February  23  to  affirm  that  fact.  I 
affirm  it  now,  and  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  splendid  accomplishments 
of  Dr.  Erwin  A.  France. 

Mr.  F>resident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTIC 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  president  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association.  Gen.  Clifton 
von  Kann,  discussed  the  many  prob- 
lems of  the  U.S.  Establishment  in  a 
yearend  report.  He  also  discussed  and 
presented  a  finst  draft  for  a  national 
aerospace  policy  to  a  news  conference 
on  December  30,  1981.  General  von 
Kann's  proposal  for  a  national  aero- 
nautic policy  was  developed  as  a  result 
of  Aerospace  I,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tic Association's  symposium  on  aero- 
space issues  held  at  Williamsburg,  Va.. 
last  summer. 

General  von  Kann's  statement  to 
the  press  conference  and  his  draft  of  a 
national  aerospace  policy  are  both 
very  important,  not  only  to  the  future 
of  every  aspect  of  aviation,  but  to  our 
space  endeavors  as  well.  Our  Nation 
has  long  been  a  leader  in  aerospace 
and  it  is  vital  that  we  continue  that 
leadership.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
national  pride,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
consequence  to  our  economy  and 
added  distinct  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  of  General 
von  Kann  at  his  yearend  press  briefing 
as  well  as  the  first  draft  of  a  national 
aerospace  policy  for  the  United  States 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  study  this  ag- 
gressive and  sensible  beginning  to  a 
national  aerospace  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statdcent  or  Clifton  P.  von  Kann 

Gentlemen:  The  purpose  of  this  briefing  is 
to  report  in  general  on  NAA's  1981  efforts, 
and  more  specifically  on  the  results  of 
AEROSPACE  I.  NAAs  symposium  on  air 
and  space  issues  held  at  Williamsburg.  Vir- 
ginia last  summer. 


AEROSPACE  I  was  conducted  because  of 
our  deep  concern  about  the  erosion  of  the 
United  States'  former  predominance  in  air 
and  space— and  what  this  implies  for  our  na- 
tional security,  our  economic  growth  and 
our  technological  vitality. 

The  year  end  situation  in  virtually  every 
aspect  of  aviation  and  space  endeavor  makes 
it  all  too  clear  that  our  concerns  were 
valid— and  that  the  alarm  which  we  had 
voiced  on  the  platform,  in  public  statements 
and  in  letters  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent was.  if  anything,  an  understatement. 
Let  me  offer  a  few  examples  why. 

Space  is  the  new  frontier  commercially, 
militarily  and  scientifically.  Yet,  despite  our 
success  with  the  Space  Shuttle,  we  have  no 
national  space  policy  worthy  of  the  name, 
we  have  no  coherent  space  organization  and 
we  are  uncertain  of  our  objectives  in  space. 
By  contrast,  the  Soviets  are  moving  into 
space  with  a  steady,  well  funded  program 
which  has  given  them  a  permanent  manned 
presence  in  space  and  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tional triumphs.  Even  our  allies  are  surpass- 
ing us  in  commercial  space  applications. 

We  recognize  that  an  effort  to  frame  a  na- 
tional space  policy  is  underway  in  the  White 
House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  The  test  of  this  policy  will  be  wheth- 
er it  spells  out  long  range  objectives  or  re- 
flects OMB's  short  term  economic  concerns. 
In  the  meantime  the  future  of  NASA— a 
vital  national  resource— is  being  debated,  in- 
cluding the  possible  shift  of  the  aeronauti- 
cal R&D  program  to  some  other  agency. 
Virtually  all  our  superiority  in  military  and 
civil  aircraft  has  resulted  from  aeronautical 
technology  which  was  spawned  in  NACA, 
and  later  NASA.  The  current  agency  of 
NASA  raises  the  grim  specter  of  technologi- 
cal disarmament— something  we  could  not 
possibly  have  imagined  a  year  ago. 

You  know  what  is  happening  to  the  air- 
lines. What  no  one  knows  is  where  it  will 
end.  But  there  can  be  no  argument  alx)Ut 
the  dampening  effect  which  cancelled 
orders  for  new  airline  aircraft  will  have  on 
U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers.  Buoyed  up  by 
substantial  airline  orders,  our  aerospace  in- 
dustry in  the  past  took  aggressive  produc- 
tion decisions  and  seized  more  than  90%  of 
the  world  market  for  transport  aircraft. 
Now  competition  from  abroad  is  rising,  air- 
line orders  are  falling,  and  another  vital  na- 
tional asset  is  threatened.  General  aviation 
exports  are  also  In  difficulty— although  for 
different  reasons.  Meanwhile,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  forced  to  struggle  to  support 
U.S.  aircraft  exports. 

Of  equal  concern  is  that  fact  that  private 
flying,  as  we  have  known  it,  is  being  priced 
out  of  the  market.  Yet  If  Americans  cannot 
learn  the  love  of  flying  at  the  grass  roots, 
where  will  our  future  pilots,  engineers  and 
mechanics  come  from?  We  must  hope  that 
aero-modelling  and  home  building  of  air- 
craft can  fill  the  growing  void. 

No  list  of  major  aviation  problems  would 
be  complete  without  the  airport  and  airway 
capacity  situation.  In  the  1960's  it  became 
evident  that  Congress  would  not  provide 
continuity  of  funding  for  airport  and  airway 
facilities  on  a  year  to  year  basis.  The  Act  of 
1970  provided  a  mechanism  for  maintaining 
a  steady  level  of  investment  in  these  facili- 
ties; and  even  with  some  flaws  in  implemen- 
tation the  program  worked  reasonably  well 
throughout  the  1970"s.  However,  the  pro- 
gram has  now  expired  with  the  Act  and 
can't  be  revived— not  because  it  isn't  essen- 
tial to  our  aviation  leadership,  but  because 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration can't  agree  on  how  to  improve  it. 


Meanwhile,  administrator  Hebns  has  prop- 
erly recocnized  system  capacity  as  the  key 
aviation  problem  of  the  1980's. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples.  No  matter 
where  we  turn  in  aviation  and  space,  there 
are  problems  galore  and  unresolved  issues. 

And  this  is  why  we  held  AEROSPACE  I— 
to  examine  the  problems,  to  see  what  issues 
national  policy  should  address,  and  to  con- 
sider how  such  a  policy  might  be  imple- 
mented. 

The  work  of  our  six  workshops,  as  well  as 
the  wise  words  of  distinguished  panelist  and 
speakers,  began  to  give  us  answers  to  some 
of  our  questions.  These  will  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  AEROSPACE  I.  which  will 
be  published  shortly.  In  the  meantime,  NAA 
has  prepared  the  first  draft  of  a  National 
Aerospace  Policy,  which  we  believe  must  be 
the  first  step  toward  repairing  the  bad  situ- 
ation in  which  our  aerospace  establishment 
finds  itself. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  a  first  draft, 
and  a  rough  draft  at  that.  It  has  not  yet 
been  fully  coordinated  with  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  AEROSPACE  I.  And  while  I 
have  discussed  it  with  various  aviation  lead- 
ers and  interested  members  of  government, 
there  just  hasn't  been  opportunity  for  the 
full  exchange  which  must  in  time  take 
place. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  the  problems  and 
difficulties  of  the  aerospace  establishment 
are  so  real  and  so  fraught  with  national 
danger  that  we  are  placing  the  draft  state- 
ment in  the  public  arena  so  that  debate  and 
discussion  may  be  expedited. 

Now,  you  will  quickly  see  that  the  state- 
ment Is  quite  general.  It  is  not  a  budget  doc- 
ument, but  a  summary  of  major  goals  and 
principles.  There  Is  no  alternative  to  this  ap- 
proach. What  we  need  first  of  all  is  a  state- 
ment which  the  entire  aviation  community 
can  support.  If  the  various  aviation  organi- 
zations could  have  agreed  on  more  issues  in 
the  past,  we  might  not  be  in  the  present 
plight. 

The  second  urgent  need  is  a  policy  decla- 
ration that  aerospace  is  vital  to  our  national 
security  and  our  economic  growth— and  that 
it  deserves  t>etter  treatment  than  the  benign 
neglect  or  outright  mismanagement  which 
has  occurred  in  many  past  actions  of  the 
government. 

If  this  policy  statement,  or  some  such 
policy  statement,  can  meet  these  two  needs, 
it  will  be  well  worth  whUe  and  will  serve  as 
the  platform  for  future  constructive  action. 
You  are  probably  wondering  now  what  we 
mean  by  constructive  action— or  how  do  we 
get  down  to  the  specifics  of  timing  and 
funding.  In  our  view  the  next  major  need  is 
to  create  a  mechanism  for  dealing  with 
these  specific  problems  and  issues— and 
they  are  complex  ones  at  that.  The  issues 
affecting  aerospace  involve  national  securi- 
ty, technology,  international  trade,  econom- 
ic development,  foreign  policy  and  many 
others.  There  is  no  cabinet  council  that  is 
organized  to  cover  such  an  array  of  subjects. 
And  even  if  there  were,  it  would  still  not 
be  the  right  answer.  What  Is  needed— and 
what  has  worked  when  it  has  been  tried 
both  here  and  abroad— Is  a  forum  in  which 
the  leaders  of  the  industrial,  scientific  and 
financial  communities  can  meet  with  the  ap- 
propriate government  ministers  and  seek  so- 
lutions to  problems  on  the  basis  of  the  good 
of  the  country  rather  than  the  more  paro- 
chial considerations.  We  are  thinking  of 
some  arrangement  such  as  the  Air  League  in 
the  U.K.,  or  the  Air  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee which  held  forth  here  from  World  War 
II  until  the  late  1950's.  With  a  mechanism 


of  this  type,  we  believe  that  better  solutions 
to  the  specific  problems  will  be  found— cer- 
tainly better  than  those  produced  by  attack- 
ing the  problems  without  a  policy,  a  goal  or 
a  mechanism,  as  we  have  been  doing. 

To  conclude,  let  me  say  that  NAA's  aims 
for  1982  will  be  to  improve  the  policy  state- 
ment and  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  the 
coordinating  mechanism  which  is  needed  so 
badly. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  will 
now  try  to  answer  your  questions. 

A  National  Akrosfack  Policy  for  the 
United  States— Fikst  Draft  October  29, 
1981 

Given:  That  aerospace  is  a  vital  element 
of  U.S.  national  power— the  key  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  essential  to  our  economic 
strength  and  development. 

That  as  the  world  moves  Into  space,  the 
high  ground  of  the  future,  the  n.S.  must  es- 
tablish and  maintain  the  capability  to  neu- 
tralize hostile  military  actions  In  space. 

That  space  offers  untold  opportunities  for 
future  economic  development. 

That  U.S.  national  security  demands  a 
strong  defense  industry  with  an  early  surge 
capability. 

That  the  high  quality  of  U.S.  aerospace 
products,  along  with  new  aircraft  orders  by 
U.S.  air  carriers,  has  brought  about  U.S. 
domination  of  the  world  market  in  civil  air- 
craft and  has  produced  large  and  essential 
export  balances  for  many  years. 

That  the  national  air  transport  system,  in- 
cluding airports  and  airways,  is  critical  to 
interstate  commerce. 

That  aerospace  products  and  air  rights  are 
significant  factors  in  International  negotia- 
tions. 

That  the  international  air  transport 
system  brings  the  people  of  the  world  closer 
together  in  peaceful  relationships. 

Given.  However:  That,  the  continuing 
Soviet  arms  buildup  increases  the  threat  to 
our  national  security. 

That  U.S.  leadership  in  air  space  is  under 
unprecedented  cliallenges  by  friend  and  foe. 
That  the  Soviet  space  program  is  t>etter 
supported  than  that  of  the  U.S..  and  that 
the  Soviets  have  virtually  established  a  per- 
manent manned  presence  in  space. 

That  there  is  inadequate  support  for  U.S. 
exploration  of  outer  space  and  the  universe. 
That  the  NASA/industry /science  team  is 
not  receiving  the  resources  needed  to  insure 
U.S.  technological  leadership  In  aeronautics 
or  space  science. 

That  the  UJS.  defense  Industrial  base  can 
no  longer  support  mobilization  plans  in  the 
event  of  emergency. 

That  the  U.S.  system  for  command,  con- 
trol, communications,  and  intelligence  needs 
to  be  improved,  modernized  and  made 
survivable. 

That  the  U.S.  strategic  bomber  force  is 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

That  the  U.S.  ICBM  force  is  becoming 
more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack. 

That  U.S.  strategic  airlift  capabilities  con- 
tinue to  be  inadequate. 

That  the  air  superiority  formerly  provided 
by  U.S.  tactical  aircraft  is  no  longer  assured, 
and  the  development  cycle  for  new  aircraft 
takes  too  long. 

That  the  development  of  adequate  airport 
and  airway  system  capacity  has  been  Imped- 
ed by  prolonged  disagreements  on  allocation 
of  system  costs  and  the  public  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  system. 

That  the  future  of  the  air  transport 
system  is  threatened  by  piecemeal  and  In- 
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consiatent  nolae  abatement  regulations  at 
the  local  level. 

That  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  airlines  to 
purchase  new  aircraft  is  threatened  by  high 
fuel  costs  and  excessive  competition  in  a  de- 
regulated environment. 

That  the  plight  of  airlines,  along  with 
growing  resistance  to  the  export  of  U.S. 
aerospace  products  in  world  marlcets, 
threatens  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  U.S. 
aerospace  industry. 

That  the  emphasis  of  U.S.  authorities  on 
low  prices  in  international  air  transporta- 
tion has  undermined  the  economic  viability 
of  the  international  air  transport  system. 

That  U.S.  customs,  immigration  and 
border  crossing  requirements  and  practices 
have  detracted  from  the  ability  of  interna- 
tional aviation  to  promote  peace  through 
international  travel. 

ITiat  the  human  resources  needed  to 
maintain  U,S.  leadership  are  falling  to  mate- 
rialize, as  evidenced  by  a  falling  off  in  the 
production  of  U.S.  aeronautical  scientists, 
engineers  and  technicians.  Similarly,  the  in- 
terest of  young  Americans  In  aeronautics 
and  space  flight  is  being  suppressed  by  the 
growing  costs  of  entering  the  world  of 
flight. 

That  the  U.S.  government  has  no  effective 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  these  issues  or 
coordinating  the  many  facets  of  aerospace 
from  the  viewpoints  of  national  security. 
technology,  international  trade,  diplomacy 
and  economics. 

That  the  responsibilities  for  space  related 
functions  are  scattered  among  many  agen- 
cies In  the  U.S.  government  with  no  overall 
coordinating  machinery. 

It  Is  Therefore  the  Policy  of  the  United 
States:  That  continued  leadership  in  air  and 
space  is  vital  to  U.S.  national  security  and 
economic  growth. 

That  this  leadership— based  on  technolog- 
ical excellence,  airline  prosperity  and  the 
preeminence  of  the  U.S.  aerospace  indus- 
try—is a  vital  national  asset. 

That  tuiy  developments  which  threaten 
U.S.  leadership  will  be  considered  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  U.S. 

That  it  is  a  national  goal  to  establish  and 
nuintaln  organization,  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  will  assure  continuation  of  U.S. 
aerospace  leadership. 

SPACX 

That  since  the  nation's  first  line  of  de- 
fense will  ultimately  be  in  space,  the  U.S. 
must  expedite  programs  that  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  space  related  defense  sys- 
tems. 

That  improved  functioning  and  survivabil- 
ity of  command,  control,  communications 
and  intelligence  systems  in  space  must  be 
given  high  priority. 

That  commercial  exploitation  of  space  is 
now  technologicaUy  feasible  and  must  be 
expedited  through  iimovatlve  cooperation 
arrangements  between  government  and  in- 
dustry. 

That  plans  for  U.S.  space  sUtions  be  given 
higher  priority. 

That  U.S.  exploration  of  outer  space— the 
newest  frontier— must  l)e  sustained. 

That  a  focal  point  in  the  U.S.  government 
for  overseeing  space  related  programs  must 
be  established. 

H ILITAHY  AIRPOWEX 

That  the  U.S.  strategic  bomber  force  and 
land  based  strategic  missile  force  must  be 
modernized  to  preserve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Triad  concept. 

That  U.S.  strategic  airlift  capabilities 
must  be  increased  to  a  point  where  they  can 
support  required  deployments. 


That  the  VS.  tactical  military  aircraft  in- 
ventory must  be  brought  to  quantity  and 
quality  levels  sufficient  to  prevail  against 
expected  threats. 

That  the  development  cycle  for  new  air- 
craft must  be  reduced  in  time. 

That  additional  efforts  must  be  undertali- 
en  to  ensure  that  the  military  services  are 
provided  with  adquate  numbers  of  dedicated 
and  qualified  people— by  the  draft,  if  neces- 
sary. 

THE  OETENSE  INDUSTRY  BASE 

That  the  defense  industry  base  must  be 
strengthened  to  a  point  where  it  can  sup- 
port mobilization  plans.  Particular  attention 
must  be  given  to  manufacturing  research 
and  development  and  other  programs  to  en- 
hance productivity.  Greater  stability  in  the 
defense  related  marlcetplace  must  also  be 
emphasized. 

TECHNOLOCY 

That  the  government,  the  defense  indus- 
try and  scientific  community  must  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  teamwork  which  has 
brought  about  U.S.  aerospace  leadership  in 
the  past  and  which  is  needed  to  provide  the 
technology  with  which  the  U.S.  aerospace 
industry  can  produce  superior  civil  and  mili- 
tary aircraft,  spacecraft,  and  space  facilities. 

That  the  criteria  for  government  funding 
of  aeronautical  research  and  development  in 
the  intermediate  phase  between  pure  re- 
search and  commercial  application  must  be: 
(1)  whether  the  program  will  benefit  the 
Nation;  (2)  whether  the  technology  involved 
is  necessary  to  maintain  U.S.  preeminence 
in  that  particular  area;  and  (3)  whether  the 
program  can  or  cannot  be  funded  as  a 
normal  business  risk  by  the  private  sector. 

That  technology  transfer  must  be  limited 
to  situations  where  the  transfer  will  not 
impair  U.S.  interests. 

CIVIL  AVIATION 

That,  under  private  operation,  the  nation- 
al air  transport  system  must:  (1)  provide  the 
public  with  safe,  efficient  and  economical 
air  transportation;  (2)  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Nation;  and  (3)  gener- 
ate earnings  that  attract  capital,  provide  job 
opportunities,  and  facilitate  the  acquisition 
on  new  technology  aircraft. 

That  the  U.S.  airport  and  airway  infra- 
structure must  be  the  most  safe  and  effi- 
cient in  the  world— supported  by  public  and 
private  funds  on  realistic  assessment  of  the 
pubUc  Ijenefit  derived. 

That  the  U.S.  airport  and  airway  infra- 
structure must  provide  adequate  capacity  to 
meet  public  demand  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  new  air  traffic  control  technol- 
ogy and  more  ample  reliever  airports  and 
heliports. 

That  the  U£.  government  must  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  prevent  the  crippling  of 
the  national  air  transport  system  by  piece- 
meal and  inconsistent  noise  regulation  at 
the  local  level. 

That  a  vigorous  general  aviation  establish- 
ment is  in  the  national  interest. 

INTERNATIONAL  AVIATION 

That  continuation  of  the  favorable  trade 
balance  in  aerospace  products  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

That  the  Agreement  on  Trade  in  Civil  Air- 
craft must  be  enforced. 

That  the  U.S.  international  air  transport 
industry  must:  ( 1 )  contribute  to  U.S.  nation- 
al objectives  in  defense  and  security,  foreign 
policy  and  international  commerce;  and  (2) 
be  safe,  efficient  and  economically  viable  so 
that  it  can  generate  earnings  that  attract 
capital  and  provide  Job  opportunities. 


That  discrimination  against  U.S.  manufac- 
turers in  the  world  aerospace  market  and 
U.S.  flag  carriers  in  International  air  com- 
merce is  adverse  to  the  national  interest. 
This  policy  objective  must  be  achieved  by 
bilateral  and  multilateral  negotiations  with 
the  nations  concerned. 

That  international  transportation  of 
people,  mall  and  goods  must  be  offered  at 
economically  justifiable  prices. 

That  U.S.  customs,  immigration  and 
border  crossing  requirements  and  practices 
at  U.S.  international  airports  must  be  mod- 
ernized and  simplified  to  retain  the  benefits 
and  public  convenience  of  high  technology 
air  transportation  and  to  facilitate  interna- 
tional travel. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

That  adequate  numbers  of  pilots  and 
trained  aeronautical  technical  personnel  is  a 
national  necessity. 

That  young  Americans  must  be  encour- 
aged to  build,  maintain  and  fly  aircraft  and 
spacecraft. 

COORDINATION  OF  AEROSPACE  ISSUES 

That  Improved  machinery  must  be  created 
for  coordinating  aviation  and  space  pro- 
grams, national  security  requirements,  sup- 
porting technology  needs,  economic  objec- 
tives, foreign  trade  considerations,  and 
international  aviation  policies.  This  machin- 
ery must  bring  together  both  civil  and  gov- 
ernment leaders  In  a  Joint  effort  to  insure 
that  the  U.S.  aerospace  establishment  best 
serves  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  if  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  address  a  few  re- 
marks relative  to  the  televising  of  the 
Senate.  Would  that  be  in  order  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Senate  is  conducting 
morning  business.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  desires  to  be  recognized,  the 
Chair  will  recognize  him  for  any  pur- 
pose he  desires. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  majority  leader,  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect  and  a 
great  feeling  of  friendship,  is  most 
anxious  to  see  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  televised.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  oppose  that. 

I  can  recall  very  vividly  the  experi- 
ence we  went  through  in  this  Chamber 
when  we  were  debating  the  Panama 
Canal  giveaway.  I  recall  Members  of 
this  body— one  in  particular— who 
made  a  6-hour  speech.  I  never  heard 
him  make  over  a  20-  or  30-minute 
speech  in  my  life  before.  There  was 
only  one  reason  for  that— he  got  on 
radio. 

Now.  I  will  tell  you  only  the  Lord 
knows  what  will  happen  in  this  Cham- 
ber when  that  red  light  goes  on.  I  can 
see  speeches  going  on  all  day,  and  we 
do  not  say  too  much  as  it  is  and  the 
longer  we  speak  the  less  we  say.  I 
would  be  very  fearful,  frankly,  that 


what  work  we  do  accomplish  in  this 
body  would  diminish.  It  might  even 
disappear,  particularly  when  we  have 
one-third  of  our  body  running  for  re- 
election. There  is  no  better  way  of  get- 
ting to  the  public,  of  course,  than 
through  television.  And  there  is  no 
better  way  to  impress  the  folks  back 
home  that  you  are  just  working  your 
head  off  than  standing  here  on  the 
floor  and  orating  at  great  length  while 
the  light  shines  red. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
leader  will  not  go  through  with  this 
proposal.  I  think  the  great  strength  of 
this  body  is  our  ability  to  speak.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  be  stregthened 
by  having  an  artificial  stimulation  of 
television.  I  do  not  think  the  quality 
of  gur  remarks  will  improve.  A  do  not 
think  the  quality  of  our  legislatien  will 
improve.  And  I  can  see  someof  these 
emotional  issues,  such  as  if  we  had  tel- 
evision with  busing  in  here,  we  would 
have  been  busing  around  here  for  the 
next  year.  And  when  we  get  up  to 
something  like  abortion— "Sadie  lock 
the  door."  Thiat  is  goint  to  be  a  hard 
one  to  shut  up. 

I  ami  going  to  say  more  on  this  when 
the  time  comes,  But  I  just  wanted  my 
leader.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
know  that  he  cannot  count  on  me  even 
though  I  am  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nications Subcommittee.  And  of 
course.  I  wqill  use  every  power  I  have 
in  that  little  job  to  see  to  it  that  televi- 
sion stays  on  the  Johnny  Carsons  and 
the  other  performance  that  bring  us 
real  entertairmient  and  not  depend 
upon  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  100  dedicat- 
ed men  and  women,  who,  frankly, 
would  do  much  better  just  being  alone 
in  here.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
refer  to  some  figures  the  majority 
leader  put  in  the  Record  to  indicate 
that  the  first  year  the  House  was  on 
television,  which  was  the  first  year  of 
this  Congress,  that  the  House  was  in 
session  less  hours  than  the  House  was 
in  session  the  previous  session,  which 
was  the  last  session  of  the  previous 
Congress.  I  have  discussed  that  matter 
with  House  Members  who  told  me  that 
that  is  a  very  meaningless  comparison. 
They  said  the  proper  comparison 
would  be  how  much  time  did  it  take  to 
pass  a  given  number  of  substantive 
bills.  In  other  words  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  last  year,  the  House  passed  far 
fewer  bills  than  they  passed  in  the  last 
year  before  the  House  televised  its 
prceedings.  The  average  amount  of 
time  taken  on  a  bill  was  more  than  an 
hour  longer. 

But  even  that  tis  not  a  meaningful 
comparison  for  the  Senate,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  because  the  House  has 
a  Rules  Committee  that  fixes  in  ad- 
vance the  amount  of  time  the  House 
can  speak  to  something.  The  meaning- 


ful comparison  would  be  to  compare 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  these 
little  1-minute  statements  where 
people  make  a  brief  statement  and  put 
an  insertion  in  the  Record,  and  then 
they— not  all.  but  some  Members- 
learn  to  tape  it  and  send  that  to  TV 
stations  in  their  area.  And  for  that 
type  of  conversation,  it  has  more  than 
doubled.  And  that  is  with  the  thing 
just  getting  started  and  a  great 
number  of  Congressmen  not  being  ad- 
justed to  it  and  not  organized  to  use  It 
with  the  committee  backbone  to  pay 
to  put  it  on  the  air. 

In  due  time,  one  would  think  it  could 
quadruple.  Certainly  it  could  quadru- 
ple here  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  the 
Senator  well  knows  we  were  not  able 
to  get  our  job  done  the  way  it  is  now. 
So  we  have  a  real  problem  there. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  as  one  who  can  be  an  expert 
on  this  subject,  what  problems  can  it 
pose  to  us  when  Members  of  this  body, 
for  whatever  reason,  decide  they 
would  like  to  be  considered  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency?  The  Senator 
did  not  use  the  Senate  as  his  platform 
or  his  podium  to  project  his  candidacy 
for  the  Presidency  when  he  made  a 
very  fine  campaign,  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  the  Nation,  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

But  I  would  ask  the  Senator,  are 
there  not  Members  of  this  body  who 
nurture  the  hope  that  they  might  be 
F»resident  of  the  United  States  some 
day? 

Now,  may  I  say  I  have  studied  it  and 
thought  about  it.  I  just  counted  up  the 
list  of  Senators  who  have  either  given 
some  suggestion  or  appointed  a  com- 
mittee or  made  some  arrangements  for 
people  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a 
F»residential  candidacy  on  behalf  of 
such  Senators.  And  I  have  gone 
through  and  checked  off  the  list  of 
Senators  who  I  think  either  have  the 
potential  to  be  President  some  day  or 
who  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
think  they  have  the  potential  to  be 
President  some  day.  and  it  adds  up  to 
at  least  61  Senators  in  this  body. 

Of  course,  a  man  does  not  have  to 
declare  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  thuik  about  it.  One  can  have 
it  in  mind  without  ever  making  it  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge,  for  rea- 
sons of  propriety  or  for  whatever  rea- 
sons. 

Can  the  Senator  see  the  potential 
Presidential  candidates  holding  this 
floor  day  in  and  day  out  to  advance 
their  candidacy  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Certainly;  al- 
though I  would  not  say  that  is  my 
principal  objection.  If  we  had  televi- 
sion on  the  floor  in  1964. 1  would  have 
probably  lost  more.  But,  that  is  beside 
the  point. 

I  can  refer  the  Senator  to  the  advent 
of  television  in  our  committee  rooms. 


We  used  to  hold  very  fine  hearings  in 
Armed  Services,  for  example,  a  very 
complicated  field,  in  a  small  room.  Oh. 
no  more.  You  have  to  have  it  in  a  big 
room;  you  have  to  have  television.  I 
have  never  seen  it  on  television,  but 
we  have  to  have  it  on  television. 

And  the  Senator  himself  knows  from 
his  own  committee  experience  that 
whenever  that  light  lights  up  and  the 
camera  is  on  you  or  me  or  anyone  else, 
the  opportunity  to  go  nationwide  is 
kind  of  hard  to  resist. 

I  would  not  even  guess  if  there  is 
anybody  in  this  Chamber  that  is 
thinking  of  being  President,  although 
I  will  have  to  say  there  would  be  some- 
thing unnatural  about  him  if  he  was 
not  or  did  not  at  some  time.  I  think  we 
all  dream,  and  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  those  thoughts 
come  to  us.  And  the  middle  of  the 
night  would  t>e  a  good  time  to  have  a 
television  camera  right  at  the  foot  of 
your  bed  and  just  turn  It  on  and  make 
your  speech.  There  are  three  speeches 
we  make.  We  write  one  out  meticu- 
lously, we  deliver  it.  and  then  the  best 
speech  is  the  one  we  make  when  we  go 
to  bed.  So  that  is  where  you  ought  to 
have  the  television  camera,  not  here 
where  we  make  our  worst  speech. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  absolutely 
right.  Getting  back  to  the  Senator's 
original  question,  the  House  has  con- 
trol. They  have  the  Rules  Committee 
and  they  have  the  2-mlnute  rule.  Over 
here  we  have  unlimited  debate.  And  it 
will  be  more  than  unlimited  with  that 
machine  going. 

I  would  really  hope  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  would  not  push  this  matter.  I 
do  not  think  his  father-in-law  would 
ever  have  liked  it.  As  l>eautifully  as  he 
spoke,  as  one  who  served  with  him.  he 
did  not  wish  us  to  stand  up  and  speak 
the  English  language  as  he  spoke  it.  I 
think  he  would  be  the  first  to  say,  "I 
only  want  my  colleagues  to  hear  this." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  When  the  red  light 
comes  on.  what  happens  to  the  com- 
mittee participation? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  it  comes  on  in 
here,  everyone  will  have  to  be  in  here 
or  the  television  cameras  will  show  a 
whole  lot  of  empty  seats.  When  it  gets 
back  home,  they  will  say.  "Where  is 
that  Senator  we  elected?  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  there." 

The  folks  back  home  do  not  realize 
that  all  of  the  work  is  done  in  the 
committees.  This  Chamber  is  sort  of  a 
shovirplace.  I  would  hate  to  have  that 
red  light  be  a  signal  to  vacate  this 
Chamber.  We  have  enough  signals 
now  to  vacate  the  Chamber. 

There  are  now  three  of  us  on  the 
floor.  I  imagine  something  is  going  to 
happen  today  sometime,  but  if  this 
were  being  televised  there  would  be  97 
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Senators  catching  hell  at  home  for  not 
being  here. 

That  Is  another  good  reason  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?    

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Surely. 

Mr.  LONG.  Speaking  of  the  experi- 
ences in  committee,  does  the  Senator 
observe  what  this  Senator  notices, 
that  when  they  put  proceedings  on  tel- 
evision and  when  the  camera  comes  on 
the  Senator  and  he  is  there  before  the 
camera  on  television,  and  here  is  a 
prominent  witness— I  do  not  care 
whether  he  is  a  general  in  the  Army  or 
someone  who  testifies  about  Water- 
gate or  whatever— when  the  camera 
comes  on  the  Senator,  he  cannot  sit 
there  and  say.  "No  questions." 

People  will  say.  "What  about  my 
Senator?  Others  had  a  lot  of  intelli- 
gent questions  to  ask.  but  he  Jiist  sits 
there  like  a  bump  on  a  log." 

You  have  to  ask  Intelligent  ques- 
tions. We  have  been  through  this  for 
awhile.  We  still  have  not  lived  through 
the  stage  where  people  ask  questions. 
Just  because  the  TV  camera  is  on 
them. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  there 
in  a  committee  doing  the  work  of  a 
Senator,  getting  the  evidence,  some- 
times the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
the  only  one  sitting  there,  not  just  on 
one  committee  but  on  other  commit- 
tees, doing  his  duty,  sitting  there 
when  others  have  left,  asking  ques- 
tions that  should  be  asked. 

I  have  done  this  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  has  done  it.  to  submit  a  whole 
list  of  questions,  saying,  "Here  are  the 
questions.  Will  you  provide  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions?" 

The  witness  will  usually  do  so  and  it 
ordinarily  is  adequate.  If  not,  you  can 
call  him  back  and  get  further  informa- 
tion. 

But  that  sort  of  thing  does  not 
happen  on  television  now.  People  do 
not  submit  questions  on  television  but 
they  ask  them.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 
And  they  do  not  care  how  long  it  takes 
or  how  right  the  questions  are  or  how 
material  they  are  to  the  subject  being 
discussed.  I  think  it  would  be  much, 
much  more  kind  of  the  witnesses  from 
the  Pentagon,  who  spend  far  too  much 
time  over  here  explaining  things  to  us 
than  I  think  they  should. 

I  just  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
hope  this  Idea  comes  to  a  no  good  end. 
Turn  the  light  off. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  the  Recori)  I  hold  in  my  hand  as  a 
point  of  illustration.  Here  is  where  Mr. 
RiCGLX  took  the  floor  and  there  is  a 
bullet,  a  black  mark  alongside  his 
name,  a  round,  black  mark  which  we 
call  a  bullet  for  the  Record.  The  sub- 


ject   is    "Detroit    District    Recruiting 
Command." 

We  all  look  at  that  bullet  and  we 
know  Mr.  Riegle  was  not  on  the  floor 
at  the  time.  He  just  sent  that  on  in 
and  asked  that  it  be  in  the  Record.  He 
did  not  make  the  speech.  He  just  put 
it  into  the  Record.  He  did  not  con- 
sume any  of  the  Senate's  time.  We  are 
able  to  get  on  with  the  business. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield.  I  just  did  it.  I  had  a  nice 
three-page  statement.  I  could  have 
read  it  but  it  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  the  time  of  the  Senate  so  I  used  the 
procedure  of  reading  one  or  two  words 
and  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  be  printed  as  if  read.  I  do 
not  like  that  either.  I  might  say. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  here  the  people  in 
Detroit  will  say.  "Why  didn't  he  say 
that?  He  just  put  it  into  the  Record." 

In  other  words.  Senators  would  have 
to  make  these  statements,  to  stand 
there  and  read  them.  Better  yet,  it 
would  make  a  better  impression  on  the 
people  back  home  if  you  spent  some 
time  rehearsing  it,  standing  up  here 
and  saying  it  with  great  flair. 

Then  people  back  home  would  say, 
"Didn't  Senator  Riegle  make  a  great 
speech  about  the  Detroit  District  Re- 
cruiting Command?" 

So  when  it  goes  on  television,  you 
want  to  give  them  a  good  Impression. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  further 
question.  CSm  the  Senator  explain  why 
we  want  to  show  ourselves  at  our 
worst  on  television?  I  thought  if  you 
are  going  to  be  on  television,  you 
would  put  on  a  blue  shirt,  put  on  some 
TV  makeup,  make  yourself  look  real 
pretty  and  look  like  a  million  dollars. 
Everyone  would  try  to  present  himself 
to  look  good.        

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
wiU  yield,  there  is  the  problem  that  we 
have  to  have  our  hair  fluffed,  we  have 
to  have  our  wife,  if  we  have  our  wife 
around,  tell  us  what  tie  we  should 
wear. 

Nothing  makes  me  madder  than  my 
wife  telling  me  what  tie  to  wear.  And 
whether  to  wear  a  white  shirt  or  blue 
shirt  because  it  depends  on  the  lights. 
You  have  to  shine  your  shoes. 

No,  I  do  not  like  that.  I  like  to  come 
on  as  I  am,  as  terrible  as  that  is.  I  do 
not  want  to  spend  3  hours  every  morn- 
ing getting  prettied  up. 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  we  not  also  have  a 
problem  ol  presenting  something  that 
does  not  make  a  good  appearance  on 
television  and  then  explain  it?  Why 
present  a  picture  during  a  quorum  call 
of  all  the  empty  desks  and  have  to 
keep  explaining  it?  For  all  we  know, 
people  on  television  would  think  we 
are  not  telling  the  truth  or  exaggerat- 
ing it  or  misleading  them.  Why  should 
we  have  to  explain  something  that 
would  serve  no  point  in  being  put  on 
television  to  begin  with? 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
work   of   the   Senate   and   can   spend 


some  time  in  connection  with  it  knows 
that  many  times  during  quorum  calls 
or  while  we  are  waiting  for  someone  to 
come  to  the  Chamber,  or  waiting  for  a 
committee  to  report  a  bill,  very  few 
people  are  on  the  floor.  Someone 
would  like  to  make  a  speech  so  we  put 
a  quorum  call  on  while  he  is  on  his 
way  over.  Why  explain  that?  People 
reluctant  to  believe  it  would  say. 
"They  want  to  make  themselves  look 
good." 

As  I  explained  a  few  days  ago, 
people  say  they  want  to  see  the  inner 
workings.  What  are  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  Senate?  It  is  what  they  do 
when  drafting  a  bill.  The  committee 
spends  hours  picking  out  a  particular 
word  that  might  seem  best  to  Sena- 
tors. If  anybody  wants  to  see  it,  they 
can  put  it  on  television  right  now.  I  do 
not  have  the  slightest  objection.  I  can 
guarantee  them  one  thing:  They  will 
not  do  it  again  because  anyone  who 
saw  it  would  refuse  to  look  at  it  again. 
If  they  tried  to  present  it  a  second 
time,  people  would  turn  it  off. 

So  if  one  wishes  to  show  something 
of  the  Senate,  it  would  make  sense  to 
think  that  they  would  show  the  things 
that  would  be  of  interest,  to  say  the 
least,  not  the  part  that  is  of  no  inter- 
est, that  does  not  present  us  in  a  par- 
ticularly good  light  anyway. 

Is  it  not  much  more  important  that 
we  do  our  job  than  that  we  project  one 
kind  of  image  or  some  other  kind  of 
image? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  another 
problem  that  not  many  Members 
have.  I  am  a  member  of  a  union  and 
members  of  that  union  are  television 
actors.  My  union  would  get  awfully 
angry  if  I  were  appearing  on  television 
free  and  it  might  upset  me  that  I  did 
not  get  paid  for  it.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  get  paid  for  appearing  on 
it  here. 

I  will  close  by  saying  I  hope  we  can 
beat  this  thing.  I  think  it  is  a  waste.  I 
think  we  can  do  a  better  job  without 
it.  We  can  give  our  newspaper  friends 
a  better  chance  to  report.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  kill  a  newspaper 
faster  than  television. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  the  floor. 
I  thank  my  friend  for  the  questions 
and  I  assure  him  I  shall  support  his  ef- 
forts. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  courtesy. 
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CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  The  bill  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  4  Leg.] 

Armstrong  Ooldwater  Warner 

Baker  Long 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  4  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Nlckles 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

HoUings 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Chafec 

Jackson 

Roth 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sart>anes 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

DeConclni 

I«xalt 

Simpson 

Denton 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stermis 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

Tower 

Sut 

McClure 

Tsongas 

Kkod 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

9ot^ 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

Own 

Moynlhan 

Burdlck 


Mathias 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTZ),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  I*ercy),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin).  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  A  qudrum  is  present. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  for  morning  business  is  closed. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OP  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing  for  tel- 
evision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  begin  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 20,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  provide  for  television  and 
radio— not  just  television,  but  televi- 
sion and  radio— coverage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate.  Our  consider- 
ation of  this  measure  is  a  historic  first, 
the  first  full-scale  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  proposed  legisla- 
tive action  designed  to  open  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  the  ears  of  radio— 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve, is  strongly  in  favor  of  that 
aspect  of  this  measure— and  to  both 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  television  for 
more  than  a  specific  one-time-only  oc- 
casion. 

This  day  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming,  but  I  think  it  is,  in  a  way,  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  Senate  that 
television  does  exist.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  of  life  in  America,  and  we  have 
been  a  long  time  accepting  it  as  a  fact 
of  life  in  the  Senate. 

The  genesis  of  this  development  is 
probably  that  historic  day  in  the  18th 
century  when  the  Senate  voted  to  es- 
tablish public  gaJleries.  That  is  when 
it  really  all  began.  Later,  as  the  Cham- 
ber was  expanded,  the  galleries  were 
expanded.  A  walk  100  feet  down  the 
main  corridor  of  the  Capitol  to  the  old 
Senate  Chamber  wiU  show  how  small 
the  galleries  were  in  those  days.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  visitors  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  galleries  today.  The  inclu- 
sion of  television  cameras  in  this 
Chamber  will  really  be  just  another 
expansion  of  the  gallery,  another  ex- 
pansion of  the  number  of  people  who 
can  do  what  the  limited  number  of 
people  who  sit  in  the  galleries  today 
can  already  do.  As  technology  ad- 
vances, we  are  able,  in  effect,  to 
expand  the  galleries  through  the  elec- 
tronic media.  But  until  we  throw  that 
switch,  that  expansion  bogs  down. 

In  the  midforties,  Mr.  President,  an 
old  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
and  a  long-time  Member  of  the  House, 
who  has  served  in  both  bodies,  Claude 


Pepper,  introduced  during  his  Senate 
service  the  first  resolution  providing 
for  broadcast  coverage  of  floor  pro- 
ceedings. This  was  a  forerurmer  of  the 
Aiany  resolutions  which  subsequently 
have  been  directed  toward  the  same 
goal— first  for  radio  and  then  for  both 
radio  and  television. 

Claude  Pepper  today  has  made  a 
strong  reputation  as  one  who  advo- 
cates the  rights  of  senior  citizens. 

But  when  he  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion, he  was  a  young  man,  just  43 
years  old.  I  guess  that  is  still  classified 
as  a  young  man. 

Today,  he  is  a  senior  citizen,  one  of 
the  most  respected  senior  citizens.  He 
is  no  longer  in  his  forties,  not  even  In 
his  fifties,  not  even  In  his  sixties,  not 
even  In  his  seventies.  He  is  81  years 
old.  Yet,  we  are  just  getting  around  to 
the  floor  consideration  of  a  resolution 
which  reflects  his  idea.  It  may  say 
something  about  the  Senate,  the  pace 
of  the  Senate,  that  this  has  taken  us 
nearly  40  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Surely.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Did  It  ever  occur  to  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  perhaps 
that  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate,  that  It  has  not  acted  favorably 
on  that  measure  during  this  interim? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  reflected  on  that  a 
little,  and  It  could  be  the  wisdom  of 
the  Senate  or,  as  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana might  consider,  it  is  the  timidity 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  really 
think,  then,  that  If  they  thought  it 
was  good  for  the  country,  if  they  felt 
that  timid,  they  would  withhold  doing 
something  that  they  thought  was  in 
the  national  interest? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  raises  the  question  whether 
the  Senate  was  so  wise  that  It  did  not 
do  that.  I  think  it  is  an  equally  valid 
speculation  that  it  was  perhaps  too 
timid,  but  either  of  us  could  be  right 
or  either  of  us  could  be  wrong.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  we  will  determine 
during  the  course  of  the  next  week. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  recall  that  the  idea  has  not  been 
lying  dormant,  totally  dormant,  during 
the  past  37  V4  years.  Things  have  been 
happening  which  would  indicate  that 
perhaps  it  is  more  timidity  than 
wisdom. 

In  1947,  television  cameras  were  per- 
mitted in  the  House  Chamber  for  the 
one-shot  coverage  of  the  opening  of 
the  80th  Congress,  and  we  had  televi- 
sion cameras  in  the  Senate  recording 
the  testimony  of  General  Marshall 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  on  his  great  plan  to  recon- 
struct Ehirope,  the  plan  which  is  re- 
corded in  history  as  the  Marshall  plan. 
We  had  that  on  television. 

Since  then,  we  have  seen,  among 
other  things,  the  inauguration  and 
successful  continuation  of  gavel-to- 
gavel  TV  coverage  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  Senate,  we  had  cameras  for 
the  televising  of  the  swearing-in  cere- 
mony for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Nelson  Rockefeller.  We 
had  the  radio  broadcast  coverage  of 
the  Panama  Canal  debate. 

Incidentally.  I  think  that  as  a  i«st 
case,  that  is  a  very  interesting  one.  be- 
cause people  who  commented  to  me  on 
the  Panama  Canal  debate  said.  "My,  I 
didn't  know  you  fellows  knew  as  much 
as  you  did."  They  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised that  Members  of  the  Senate 
could  get  on  their  feet  and  engage  in 
colloquy,  not  something  handed  to 
them  by  their  staff,  but  engage  in  col- 
loquy back  and  forth  among  them- 
selves, on  a  totally  extemporaneous 
basis,  and  actually  showed  that  they 
knew  something.  I  think  that,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  tests. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Surely.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  dlstingtiished 
chairman  aware  of  what  in  fact  hap- 
pended  in  the  course  of  the  Panama 
Canal  debate.  After  the  matter  had 
been  debated  at  great  length  here  in 
this  body,  it  was  finally  agreed  by 
unanimous  consent  that  we  would  vote 
at  a  given  hour.  When  the  hour  came, 
with  the  entire  Nation  listening 
breathlessly  to  the  radio  so  as  to  hear 
how  the  vote  was  going  to  go.  a  re- 
quest was  made  to  extend  the  time  so 
Senators  could  make  further  speeches. 
At  that  point  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana objected  to  extending  the  time? 

The  people  had  a  right  to  hear  the 
vote.  They  did  not  tune  in  to  hear  any 
more  speeches.  They  had  been  hearing 
speeches  for  weeks.  They  wanted  to 
hear  the  vote.  So,  we  briefly  extended 
the  time  and  let  Senators  make  stiU 
more  speeches,  when  what  the  people 
really  wanted  to  hear  was  a  vote,  and 
everybody  agreed  there  was  going  to 
be  a  vote  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  I  do  not  think  the 
people  were  too  shocked  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  some  additional  word 
to  be  said.  After  all,  the  American 
people  believe  in  Joining  associations 
and  committees  and  commissions. 
Anybody  who  has  ever  served  on  a 
church  board  or  a  school  board  or  a 
town  coimcll  would  be  familiar  with 
that  particular  syndrome.  I  think  it 
would  be  reassuriiig  to  them  to  know 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  so  human  an  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  ask  a  further 
question?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  one  reason  Senators  wanted 
to  speak  at  that  moment  was  that  at 


that  point  they  knew  radios  would  be 
tuned  in  all  over  America  to  hear  the 
vote,  and  that  would  give  them  the 
largest  audience  to  address?  Perhaps 
that  was  the  reason  why  Senators 
wanted  to  make  further  speeches  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  statistics  overall 
do  not  support  that  conclusion.  I  think 
one  of  the  interesting  tests  of  this 
whole  theory  is  the  coverage  of  com- 
mittee sessions.  Almost  every  day, 
when  Senate  committees  are  in  ses- 
sion, there  is  television  coverage;  cam- 
eras are  in  the  committee  rooms.  They 
grind  away.  The  lights  are  on.  I  do  not 
find  that  it  greatly  alters  the  behavior 
of  the  conunlttee  members. 

However,  I  will  not  belabor  the 
point.  I  merely  want  to  indicate  that 
the  issue  before  us  is  not  novel.  In  one 
aspect  or  another,  we  deal  with  TV 
every  day.  I  suspect  that  the  basic  ar- 
guments t»th  for  and  against  it  are 
not  novel,  either. 

Listen  for  a  moment  to  these  words: 

Surely  the  people  of  this  country  are  sov- 
ereign. Surely  all  of  us  regard  ourselves  as 
their  spokesmen.  We  are  all  trying  to  serve 
their  objectives  and  their  purposes.  If  they 
could  be  brought,  as  It  were,  *  •  *  as  the 
visitors  in  the  galleries  are  privileged  to  be, 
to  be  witne»es  of  the  deliberations  •  •  *  in 
Congress.  I  believe  it  would  be  in  further- 
ance of  the  Democratic  process. 

That  kind  of  thing  has  been  said  in 
connection  with  Resolution  20.  In  fact, 
those  were  words  spoken  by  Senator 
Pepper  in  1944.  I  must  confess  I  think 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  validity  and 
persuasiveness  today,  perhaps  even 
more  than  when  they  were  uttered  in 
1944.  because  they  expressed  then  and 
they  express  now  the  fundamental 
concept  behind  broadcast  coverage  of 
our  proceedings,  and  that  is.  in  Claude 
Pepper's  words,  "furtherance  of  the 
democratic  process."  That  is  what  it  is 
all  about.  That  is  all  we  are  trying  to 
do. 

I  am  sure  we  will  hear  during  our 
debate  on  Senate  Resolution  20  about 
technical  aspects  of  televising  the 
Senate,  things  such  as  whether  or  not 
the  required  lighting  might  be  too 
bright,  whether  it  is  going  to  be  too 
hot,  questions  as  to  whether  cameras 
could  follow  a  Senate  debate  in  which, 
rare  as  it  might  be,  every  1  of  the  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  partici- 
pate, speaking  from  their  desks  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room,  speaking  ex- 
temporaneously without  any  prear- 
ranged sequence,  without  any  pattern 
by  which  there  would  be  a  director. 

I  think  that  during  the  debate  we 
will  certainly  hear  about  institutional 
aspects  of  the  matter,  whether  broad- 
cast coverage  would  affect  quality  of 
debate,  and  whether,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  suggested,  it  would 
affect  the  quantity  of  debate. 

And  I  am  sure  that  in  the  last  analy- 
sis we  will  deal  with  the  matter  of 
cost.  On  the  day  the  President's 
budget  comes  down  it  is  appropriate 


that  we  think  about  the  question  of 
cost.  I  know  that  this  is  a  vital  consid- 
eration for  the  majority  leader,  and  I 
share  his  concern  in  that  respect. 

But  each  of  these  factors,  the  tech- 
nical issues,  the  institutional  issues, 
and  the  cost  issue  have  been  studied  at 
great  length. 

Back  in  1974  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  concluded  that 
Congress  should  conduct  a  carefully 
designed  and  limited  test  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a 
permanent  system  for  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities in  the  Senate  and  House 
Chambers. 

In  the  other  body,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  led  to  the  tele- 
vised proceedings  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  In  the  Senate  it  led  to 
more  tests  and  more  studies,  most  of 
which  have  been  conducted  by,  or  in 
cooperation  with,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Since  the  midseventies  we  have 
tested  lighting,  and  we  have  observed 
televised  proceedings  in  other  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  this  country  and  around 
the  world.  We  have  had  a  chance  to 
study  approximately  a  dozen  Senate 
resolutions  calling  for  the  broadcast- 
ing of  floor  activities,  either  specially 
selected  activities  or  the  floor  proceed- 
ings in  their  entirety. 

In  two  of  these  we  acted  favorably: 
As  I  mentioned,  the  swearing-in  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller  as  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  debate  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  affecting  the 
status  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Other  resolutions,  prior  to  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  have  expired  without 
action. 

For  3  days  last  year,  the  8th  and  9th 
of  April  and  the  5th  of  May,  the  Rules 
Committee  held  hearings  on  Senate 
Resolution  20.  Among  those  who  testi- 
fied were  some  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  Members  of  the  other  body, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Librari- 
an of  Congress,  professional  staff  from 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
representatives  of  television  networks 
and  radio,  and  a  number  of  interested 
parties.  The  final  committee  vote  to 
report  the  resolution  was  unanimous. 

So  we  come  to  the  floor  with  a 
wealth  of  opinions  and  background  in- 
formation and  statistical  data  and 
findings. 

I  certainly  am  the  first  to  admit  that 
this  is  a  complex  issue.  It  hits  many 
facets,  and  I  shall  just  mention  some 
of  them  very  briefly.  Of  prime  impor- 
tance, as  we  begin  our  debate,  is  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  it  is  that 
television  viewers  will  see  if  the  Senate 
decides  to  televise  its  proceedings. 

And  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Will  it  be  entertainment?  Or  will 
it  be  news?  Or  will  it  be  a  report? 
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And  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
were  to  ask  me  which  I  think  it  will  be 
of  those  possibilities,  I  would  say  none 
of  them.  What  we  will  be  making  here 
is  a  record.  It  is  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  hope  it  will  be  entertaining.  I  hope 
it  will  have  news  value.  I  hope  that  it 
will  have  some  merit  as  a  report.  But 
basically  it  is  a  record.  It  is  the  record. 
And  just  as  the  printed  Record  was  an 
innovation  at  one  time  in  the  legisla- 
tive halls  of  the  world  and  among  par- 
liamentary bodies  of  the  world,  this  is 
embodying  the  technology  of  our  day 
in  a  new  media  to  make  a  record,  and 
it  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

Let  me  explain  exactly  what  I  mean. 
When  the  House  sessions  first  went  on 
the  air,  there  was  a  review  in  a  news- 
paper called  Variety.  It  is  the  show  biz 
newspaper.  And  it  headlined  the 
House  broadcasts  as  "Dullsville,  D.C." 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
must  brace  ourselves  here  in  the 
Senate  for  a  similar  review.  Inadvert- 
ently, perhaps,  we  may  entertain  at 
times,  but  it  is  not  our  prime  purpose, 
nor  is  it  the  prime  purpose  of  having 
the  proceedings  televised.  Dullsville 
might  be  compared  to  Dallas  or  to 
General  Hospital,  but  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  televised 
Senate  will  not  be  competing  for  rat- 
ings, and  Senators  will  not  be,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  eligible  for  Emmy's. 
Nor  will  it  be  a  TV  special.  It  will  not 
be  show  business.  Therefore,  whether 
or  not  we  are  a  theatrical  hit  is  imma- 
terial, and  it  is  not  something  with 
which  we  should  concern  ourselves. 

Furthermore,  the  televised  proceed- 
ings in  themselves  will  not  be  news, 
not  news  as  defined  by  Webster,  which 
is  a  report  of  recent  events.  It  will  be  a 
record  of  the  events  themselves.  So, 
therefore,  -  while  televised  proceedings 
might  provide  material  for  a  report  of 
recent  events,  they  are  not  the  report 
itself.  The  reporting  is  handled  very 
thoroughly  by  our  friends  in  the  news 
media  galleries,  and  what  we  do  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  simply 
not  news  according  to  the  Webster 
definition  until  someone  extracts  the 
salient  points  and  puts  them  into  con- 
text and  makes  a  report  on  them. 

To  reiterate,  televised  proceedings 
are  not  entertairunent.  They  are  not 
news.  They  are  not  in  themselves  a 
report.  They  are  simply  an  accoimt  of 
what  we  do  as  we  do  it,  which  can  pro- 
vide instruction  for  students,  material 
for  historians,  and  information  for 
citizens. 

Perhaps,  some  have  argued,  the 
intent  of  televising  floor  proceedings 
might  not  be  to  provide  entertain- 
ment. But  what  "kbout  that  bit  of 
showmanship  that  dwells  within  us  all, 
not  least  in  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? And  what  about  that  bit  of  poli- 
tician in  all  of  us  that  responds  to 
microphones  and  television  cameras? 


The  question  has  been  asked.  Will 
speeches  be  more  florid?  Will  they  be 
more  numerous?  Will  they  be  longer? 

A  man  who  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence with  those  questions  is  a  Member 
of  the  other  body.  Representative 
Charlie  Rose,  and  I  will  let  Charlie 
Rose  answer  those  questions  by  quot- 
ing from  testimony  that  he  gave  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  He  said: 

Somebody  said  to  us  when  we  started  (pre- 
paring for  the  televising  of  House  proceed- 
ings): Won't  the  House  Members  play  to  the 
gallery?  Well,  we  went  back  and  found  in 
the  Congressional  Rbcors  of  many  years 
ago  where,  when  the  Senate  decided  to 
admit  the  press  and  the  public,  the  concern 
was  expressed,  over  100  years  ago,  that  Sen- 
ators would  play  to  the  gallery.  Well,  that 
has  not  occurred. 

The  Rules  Committee  examined  this 
particular  concern  at  great  length  and 
in  great  depth,  particularly  by  study- 
ing the  empirical  evidence  presented 
by  legislatures  which  had  adopted  tel- 
evision, and  here  is  what  we  foimd,  as 
stated  in  our  report: 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
when  the  televising  of  legislative  proceed- 
ings begins  there  is— 

And  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  to  this— 
an  initial  moderate  upsurge  in  the  number 
of  speeches  and  Jockeying  for  TV  spots,  de- 
sirable TV  slots. 

Soon  the  awareness  and  the  atten- 
tion to  the  new  phenomenon  sut>side, 
and  again  I  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
this  fact,  that  after  that,  it  is  general- 
ly business  as  usual,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  any  changes  are  so  minor 
that  they  are  of  little  concern  to  the 
legislators. 

There  is  also  another  answer  to  this 
question  of  showboating  or  grand- 
standing, call  it  what  you  will,  and  the 
majority  leader  expressed  that  answer 
in  this  way.  He  said: 

I  heard  somebody  say  one  time  that  in 
politics,  especially  statewide  or  national  pol- 
itics, TV  can  spot  a  phony  a  mile  away. 

And  that  is  true.  Actually,  in  the 
Rules  Committee  we  foimd  from  testi- 
mony presented  at  hearings  that  since 
the  advent  of  television  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  speeches  there 
have  seemed  to  be  more  precise  and 
less  flamboyant  and  all-round  better 
and,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  remember  from  our  colloquy  the 
other  day,  we  actually  showed  the  fig- 
ures—and they  are  part  of  the 
Record— that  the  hours  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  session  have  de- 
creased— not  increased  but  decreased— 
since  television  was  installed  in  that 
Chamber. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Surely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor—and I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on 


his  time  at  this  moment— I  Just  wish 
to  make  the  point  that  we  will  respond 
to  that,  those  of  us  who  take  the  other 
side  of  the  argument.  It  is  our  view 
that  this  same  study  would  prove  our 
point  rather  than  the  Senator's  point, 
but  I  will  wait.  I  would  be  happy  to 
hear  his  presentation  in  full,  and  in 
due  course  I  will  respond  to  it.  But  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  those 
figures,  and  I  challenge  the  conclusion 
the  Senator  draws  from  them.  But  I 
applaud  the  Senator's  right  to  make 
his  case,  and  in  due  course  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  be  present  to  hear  me  re- 
spond to  it. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  I  shall  wait  with 
great  interest  the  Senator's  being  able 
to  draw  any  other  conclusion  from 
those  figures  than  that  television  has 
not  inspired  long-winded  attempts  to 
gain  the  attention  of  that  magic  eye. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  I  have  a  good 
response  to  it.  Senator.  But  to  be  fair 
to  the  Senator  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  as  well,  I  personally  do 
not  think  it  is  a  good  Idea  to  try  to 
prove  my  point  on  the  other  Senator's 
time.  It  is  better  for  him  to  make  his 
point  and  support  it,  and  in  due  course 
I  will  respond  to  it,  and  I  will  in  due 
course  undertsike  to  show  that  I  be- 
lieve the  same  study  would  prove  my 
point  rather  than  his. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  us  turn  to  an- 
other problem  area  which  does  not 
have  to  do  with  people  jockeying  to 
get  on,  but  what  about  those  times 
when  there  are  not  enough  Senators 
on  the  floor,  and  the  fear  that.  Just  as 
at  this  very  moment,  there  would  be 
more  chairs  empty  than  filled  and 
whether  that  lamentable  condition 
would  be  shown  on  television.  What 
about  that? 

Well,  the  shots,  the  television  shots, 
can  be  so  designed  that  the  empty 
chairs  do  not  show.  But  maybe  an- 
other possibility,  and  one  that  I  do  not 
reject  out  of  hand,  is  that  we  show  the 
world  what  we  are  as  we  really  are. 
People  who  view  this  scene  right  now 
at  this  moment  see  us  as  we  are.  What 
is  wrong  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
seeing  us  as  we  are?  Instead  of  taking 
this  as  a  disadvantage,  we  could  seize 
it  as  an  opportunity  to  educate  viewers 
on  the  importance  of  other  things 
that  Senators  do  besides  attending  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

I  think,  perhaps,  there  is  too  wide- 
spread a  view  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  drift  down  midmomings,  per- 
haps closer  to  noon  when  the  Senate 
usually  convenes;  they  enjoy  a  good 
lunch  at  taxpayers'  expense— which, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows, 
is  far  from  the  truth  arxd  totally 
wrong;  that  then  we  drift  onto  the 
floor  and  we  utter  a  few  rhetorical 
phrases,  and  then  we  go  off  to  dinner 
at  some  foreign  embassy  around  town. 
That  is  the  kind  of  view  that  I  am 
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afraid  too  many  Americans  have  of 
the  Senate  day. 

Well.  If,  in  fact,  we  get  this  realism 
of  television  into  this  Chamber,  we 
can  begin  to  educate  the  public  that 
when  Members  are  not  here,  they  are 
probably  in  a  committee  or  they  are 
meeting  with  constituents  in  their  of- 
fices or  they  are  handling  the  volumi- 
nous paperwork  that  goes  with  every 
Senate  day  and.  I  think,  perhaps,  give 
to  the  public  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  committee  process,  the 
importance  of  the  work  that  Senators 
do  away  from  the  floor. 

I  think  a  similar  process  of  educa- 
tion could  be  used  to  acquaint  viewers 
with  perplexing  parliamentary  proce- 
dures which  serve  to  guarantee  the 
rights  of  individual  Senators,  the  un- 
usual position  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  is  unique  in  the  world,  where  a 
U.S.  Senator  has  powers  that  are  un- 
known in  any  other  parliamentary 
body. 

We  have  the  ability,  for  example,  to 
engage  in  debate  as  long  as  we  have 
the  life  and  the  breath  to  defend  the 
interests  of  our  constituents  and  the 
principles  to  which  we  adhere. 

We  have  the  ability  to  introduce 
amendments  on  any  measure,  on  any 
subject,  an  unusual  ability  which  is 
not  reflected  in  other  parliamentary 
bodies. 

We  share  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  power  of  making  ap- 
pointments to  the  Cabinet  and  to  the 
courts,  to  ambassadorial  posts,  to 
other  high  office  in  this  Republic,  and 
very  often  that  power  of  appointment 
is  the  subject  of  debate  here. 

We  share  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  power  of  formulat- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  this  country, 
an  unusual  exercise  of  parliamentary 
authority,  that  is  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

So  I  think  this  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  education  about  the  work  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  fear  the  fact 
that  it  may  occasionally  disclose  that 
not  every  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
present  on  the  floor  for  every  minute 
of  every  day  that  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. I  do  not  think  we  have  to  go  into 
the  mechanics  of  these  educational 
projects  at  this  time,  but  I  just  want  to 
mention  them  to  indicate  that  empty 
chairs  and  the  complicated  parliamen- 
tary procedures  are  not  insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

Now,  there  have  been  objections  on 
the  part  of  certain  people  who  are 
bothered  by  the  possible  inconsisten- 
cies between  the  Congressional 
Record  and  the  Senate  Journal  with 
what  is  preserved  on  the  video  tapes. 
They  are  bothered  by  the  problems 
that  may  occur  in  reconciling  the 
Record  and  the  video  tapes.  But  I 
think,  here  again,  it  helps  to  remem- 
ber that  televising  is  only  intended  to 
transmit  what  any  visitor  in  the  gal- 


lery—now. tonight,  tomorrow— can  ob- 
serve, complete  with  grammatical 
errors,  with  extraneous  matter,  and 
with  other  materials  which  sometimes 
damage  clarity  and  precision. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
just  withhold  for  a  moment 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  video  tape  is  a 
rough  copy— it  is  not  the  certified  and 
official  document— just  as  we  may 
have  a  rough  copy  of  a  speech  or  a 
book.  The  Congressional  Record  and 
the  Senate  Journal  are  the  final  prod- 
ucts. 

And  it  simply  is  an  extension  of 
what  the  visitors  to  the  gallery  see 
every  day.  They  may  hear  what  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  said, 
and  when  they  read  his  remarks,  there 
may  be  a  word  or  a  phase  slightly  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  able  col- 
league from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  two  colleagues  who  are  now  on  the 
floor  (Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Mathias), 
along  with  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  we  gather  to  discuss  the  tele- 
vising of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  knows,  we  are  told  on 
good  authority  that  when  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  will  be  the 
Democrats.  That  is  a  modification  of 
the  Bible.  I  hope  I  am  not  upsetting 
the  Senator  by  using  our  party. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  was  not  what  I 
had  in  mind,  but  I  will  accept  that.  I 
thought  that  the  Senator,  with  his  in- 
terest in  religious  matters,  would  rec- 
ognize that  as  a  call  from  a  higher  au- 
thority, even  than  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  step 
back  across  the  years  and  recall  that 
in  1930  I  was  first  a  candidate  for 
membership  in  the  Congress  for  the 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  Second  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Incidentally,  in  1930,  I  won  the  nom- 
ination but  lost  the  election. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  the  country  lost 
an  opportunity. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  did  run  again  in 
1932,  as  you  know,  and  was  privileged 
to  come  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  year  that  matchless  maker 
of  leadership,  Franklin  Roosevelt  en- 
tered the  White  House.  He  held  within 
the  destiny  of  our  country  those  pro- 
grams which  proved  themselves  then 
and  now.  These  programs  proved  to  be 
the  infrastructure  of  our  Republic. 

Now.  to  go  back  to  1930.  I  was  speak- 
ing in  the  community  of  Paw  Paw. 
Paw  Paw  is  located  in  Morgan  County 
in  the  eastern  panhandle  of  our  State. 
Berkeley  Springs  is  its  county  seat. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Paw  Paw  is  also,  if 
the  Senator  will  not  mind  the  inter- 
ruption, one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  America.  I  would  urge  every- 
one who  has  not  been  there  to  go  and 
see  the  Paw  Paw  tunnel  and  the  gorge 
that  leads  to  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  Paw  Paw  is 
an  interesting  place  with,  of  course, 
very  industrious  people. 

But  I  was  speaking  that  night  in  a 
county  that  was  heavily  Democratic, 
once  in  a  while,  but  the  once  in  a 
whiles  were  so  seldom  that  you  could 
not  realize  that  we  had  many  of  our 
party  there,  certainly  not  on  election 
day.  But  the  registered  majority  was 
very  heavily  Republican.  I  was  speak- 
ing and  I  thought  I  had  hit  a  high 
note,  or  at  least  said  something  that 
might  appeal  to  the  people.  Perhaps 
the  100  who  were  present.  As  I  did 
that,  the  lights  went  out.  I  stood  in 
complete  darkness  on  the  platform. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  religious 
matters.  I  did  know  many,  many 
hymns  then,  as  I  do  now.  There  is  a 
hymn  that  says:  "Let  the  lower  lights 
be  burning,  send  a  gleam  across  the 
way,  some  poor  fainting,  struggling 
seaman  I  must  rescue,  I  must  save." 

I  paraphrased  it  by  saying:  "Let  the 
lower  lights  be  burning,  send  a  gleam 
across  the  way,  some  poor  fainting, 
struggling  Republican.  I  must  rescue.  I 
must  save." 

The  lights  went  up.  They  felt  sorry 
for  me,  perhaps,  those  that  had 
turned  the  lights  out,  and  gave  us 
light  once  again. 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  point  that 
Senator  Mathias  is  making.  I  listened 
very  intently  to  what  my  colleague 
from  across  the  Potomac  River  has 
said  on  these  matters.  The  Mathias 
family  is  very  closely  a  part  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  his  inter- 
ests are  there  as  well  as  in  Maryland 
itself. 

But  he  indicated  that  those  in  the 
galleries  see  the  Senate  at  work.  I  only 
want  to  comment  that  later  I  will  be 
talking  about  an  amendment  that  I 
shall  offer.  The  amendment  will  re- 
quire Members  to  vote  from  their 
desks  and  not  vote  from  just  any  place 
in  this  Chamber,  calling  out  their  vote 
in  the  midst  of  an  uproar.  Our  propos- 
al will  allow  the  clerks  to  hear  that 
vote  clearly.  I  speak  fondly  of  all 
Members  of  the  body.  I  respect  their 
judgment  and  their  conscience,  but  I 
do  not  always  approve  of  their  conduct 
in  the  body  itself.  And  yet  I  hesitate 
when  I  rise  and  call  attention  to  the 
Presiding  Officer's  need  to  restore 
order  in  the  Senate.  Because  in  the 
well  of  the  Senate  many  times  Mem- 
bers are  congregated  as  if  they  were 
playing  ice  hockey  or  soccer  or  what- 
ever you  might  want  to  call  it.  It  is  not 
the  well  of  the  House  in  the  sense  that 
we  think  of  it  as  it  is  today,  calm  and 
empty.  Today  the  three  of  us  who  are 
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here,  are  conducting  business  at  our 
desks.  The  public  does  not  see  a  jungle 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  as  we  oftentimes 
have  as  we  cast  our  votes. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  much 
better  than  to  think  in  terms  of  tele- 
vising the  Senate,  that  to  first  of  all 
make  certain  other  modifications  in 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  definitely  improvements,  which 
would  come  if  Senators  would,  of  ne- 
cessity, because  of  the  rule  change 
that  I  hope  will  be  accepted,  vote  from 
their  desks,  rather  than  to  vote  as 
they  roam  around  this  Chamber. 

I  hesitate  to  say  this,  because  my 
colleagues  know  that  it  is  not  personal 
in  this  reference,  but  oftentimes  a 
Senator  will  move  in  from  the  cloak- 
room and  barely  have  his  head  show- 
ing and  he  will  say  "yea"  or  "nay",  as 
if  he  were  voting  in  this  Chamber.  He 
is  not  at  his  desk.  This  Chamber 
should  be  a  place  where  Members  dis- 
cipline themselves  and  give  to  those 
that  are  in  the  galleries,  our  guests, 
the  courtesy  of  decorum  in  the  Cham- 
ber. Hopefully  there  will  be  some 
modification  of  the  resolution  which 
finally  is  passed  that  will  enable  those 
watching  on  television  or  in  the  galler- 
ies the  opportunity  to  see  the  Member 
voting  from  his  desk  and,  very  frankly, 
speaking  from  his  desk.  The  latter  is 
not  a  part  of  the  amendment  which 
will  be  under  consideration  at  a  later 
time,  but  it  is  a  good  idea. 

I  asked  the  able  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Baker,  a  few  days  ago  if  he  did  not 
feel  that  there  are  possibly  changes  in 
the  rules  that  would  improve  this 
body.  I  vividly  recall  the  period  several 
years  ago  when  we  had  a  Senate  com- 
mittee to  look  into  these  matters. 
They  met  under  the  chairmanship  of 
an  excellent  man  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Harold  Hughes.  I  testified  there  about 
possible  rules  changes  as  others  testi- 
fied. The  years  go  by,  and  we  still  have 
not  taken  the  action  that  I  think  is  an 
affirmative  action  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  Senate. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
comment  on  this  suggestion  that  I  am 
making,  which  is.  in  a  sense,  the 
changing  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  as 
is  proposed?  Certainly  the  learned, 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Long  who  is  here  constantly 
on  this  subject,  well  knows  it  is  a  fact 
that  whatever  we  are  doing  here,  in 
one  way  or  another,  is  changing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  comment  briefly,  because  I 
know  this  is  a  matter  in  which  he  has 
taken  a  serious  and  a  long-term  inter- 
est. I  am  aware  that  he  has  discussed 
it  with  the  majority  leader,  and  he 
proposes  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  resolution  at  some  proper  point  in 
the  proceedings. 

I  will  listen  very  carefully  to  the 
debate  on  that  amendment. 


Certainly,  with  the  confusion  which 
takes  place  during  a  roUcall  vote,  and 
particularly  on  which  is  a  cliffhanger, 
and  the  milling  around  that  goes  on  in 
the  well  of  the  Senate,  the  termina- 
tion of  that  scene  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  desired.  If  this  resolu- 
tion might  be  the  vehicle  by  which 
that  could  be  brought  about,  it  would 
just  be  one  additional  benefit  the 
Senate  would  receive  from  it. 

I  think  we  could  talk  a  little  bit 
about  how  that  would  be  possible  and 
whether,  in  the  situation  under  which 
we  are  laboring,  it  could  be  done.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  we  will  discuss  this  a  little 
further  as  we  get  on  with  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Would  I  interfere 
with  the  continuity  of  the  Senator's 
remarks  or  appeal  if  I  spoke  a  little 
more  on  a  subject  related  to  that?  I 
could  withhold  any  further  comment 
if  the  Senator  would  prefer  me  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  If  the  Senator  would 
withhold,  I  will  advise  him  that  the 
majority  leader  also  wants  to  present 
his  statement  on  this  matter. 

If  I  may,  conclude  my  remarks  at 
this  time,  I  could  then  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  question  arises 
as  to  the  control  of  the  operation  of 
Senate  television.  That  is  a  crucial 
question.  The  operation  of  Senate  tel- 
evision, if  it  is  approved,  in  my  opinion 
should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  itself,  just  as  in  the  other  body 
the  House  conducts  its  own  television 
operation.  We  have  to  keep  in  mind 
again  that  we  are  attempting  merely 
to  make  available  to  an  expanded  gal- 
lery, a  greatly  expanded  gallery,  an 
opportunity  to  observe  our  legislative 
activities.  This  would  not  necessarily 
include  dramatic  reaction  shots. 

If  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
makes  a  telling  and  eloquent  state- 
ment, as  he  frequently  does,  the 
camera  is  reporting  his  statement  and 
not  necessarily  the  reaction  of  the 
Members  or  the  gallery  to  what  he  is 
saying. 

To  guard  against  Senate  activities 
becoming,  on  occasion,  the  type  of 
show  business  that  we  have  discussed 
here,  control  should  be  in  our  own 
hands. 

Another  question  that  arises  is 
whether  it  should  be  gavel-to-gavel 
coverage  or  whether  it  should  be 
something  less.  That  is  a  question  that 
has  often  been  asked. 

Historians  choose  gavel  to  gavel  cov- 
erage, and  so  do  the  television  network 
representatives  when  they  are  given  a 
choice  between  gavel-to-gavel  and 
mere  segments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point,  Mr.  President? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  this  Senator  were 
being  shown  on  commercial  television, 
can  the  Senator  imagine  how  it  would 
be  covered?  After  all,  those  who  are 
doing  it  must  try  to  hold  their  audi- 
ence if  they  can,  during  such  a  lull  as 
a  quorum  call.  The  producer  of  the 
show  and  the  people  who  are  announc- 
ing and  adding  the  so-called  color 
would  discuss  what  is  going  on  among 
themselves,  what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  future,  even  run  some  commercial 
television  ads,  and,  in  due  course,  come 
back  to  what  was  happening  after  the 
quorum  call  was  behind  us? 

Can  the  Senator  show  me  any  good 
reason  whatever  for  presenting  by  sat- 
ellite or  any  other  way  a  situation 
where  we  are  merely  calling  the  roll, 
merely  passing  some  time  waiting  for  a 
Senator  to  come  to  the  floor?  Would  it 
not  make  better  sense  that  even  if  the 
Senate  were  to  be  on  television  that 
during  such  time  as  that  you  would 
show  something  else,  show  what  was 
going  on.  on  the  House  floor,  to  do 
anything  rather  than  just  show  some- 
body something  as  dull  as  dust,  or 
duller  than  dust,  such  as  a  quorum 
call  where  all  you  are  doing  is  waiting 
for  somebody  to  appear  on  the  scene 
and  make  his  speech? 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  quorum  call  where 
there  are  very  few  Senators  present, 
and  someone  drifts  in  and  someone 
drifts  out?  Can  the  Senator  tell  me  the 
purpose  of  putting  that  on  live  televi- 
sion? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  a  question  in  re- 
sponse. Does  he  think  we  ought  to 
empty  the  gallery  every  time  there  is  a 
call  for  a  quorum,  to  chase  people  out 
of  the  gallery  because  they  would  not 
be  interested  in  that?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  perhaps  some  people  do  leave  the 
gallery,  but  they  do  it  voluntarily. 
With  television,  they  flick  that  switch. 
That  is  like  getting  up  and  leaving  the 
gallery.  If,  in  fact,  they  have  some  in- 
terest in  it.  they  can  watch  it.  It  is  the 
record,  and  if  the  record  is  to  be  com- 
plete, let  them  see  the  complete 
record. 

The  decision  to  discard  gavel-to- 
gavel  coverage  and  to  concentrate  just 
on  major  newsworthy  events  presents 
its  own  problems. 

I  do  not  make  light  of  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  about  the 
fact  that  that  would  not  be  interest- 
ing. But  if  we  say,  "We  are  only  going 
to  televise  the  interesting  things,"  the 
question  is,  "Interesting  to  whom?" 

What  is  interesting  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  may  not  be  interesting 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  tl^e  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  may  find  some 
things  more  interesting  than  others. 
So  it  becomes  a  very  subjective  ques- 
tion, interesting  to  whom? 
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Mr.  LONG.  May  I  ask  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  taxpayers  are 
going  to  pay  for  it  and  you  have  some- 
thing that  is  interesting  to,  let  us  say, 
at  least  200  people  out  of  1,000,  and 
what  you  are  showing  here  is  interest- 
ing to  less  than  1  person  in  1,000, 
would  it  not  make  more  sense  to  put 
on  something  interesting  to  200  people 
rather  than  something  that  is  interest- 
ing to  1  person? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Now  the  Senator  Is 
asking  a  Question  which,  if  he  will  bear 
with  me.  we  will  get  to  in  later  discus- 
sion. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  language  of 
lighting  experts,  expert  opinions  are 
available  concerning  the  heat  and 
glare  which  would  be  generated  by  the 
lighting  necessary  to  permit  television 
cameras  to  record  the  activities  in  the 
Chamber.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
have  been  told  that  quality  pictures 
can  be  produced  without  inflicting 
either  high  temperatures  or  disturb- 
ing, bright  light  on  our  Members. 

Now,  as  I  promised  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  we  come  to  the  cost,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  aspects 
we  have  to  consider. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  es- 
timated that  the  total  cost  for  lights, 
eight  cameras,  cable,  and  control  room 
equipment  would  be  about  $3.5  mil- 
lion. Installation  would  be  performed 
by  the  Architect's  staff  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  Recording  Studio,  and 
would  be  charged  to  current  salary  ac- 
counts. 

According  to  our  estimates,  equiva- 
lent costs  for  a  five-camera  installa- 
tion would  approximate  $2.5  million. 

We  have  had  some  further  estimates 
which  would  revise  those  figures 
downward  because  of  developments  in 
the  industry,  but  these  were  the  esti- 
mates provided. 

The  Architect  has  also  recommend- 
ed the  enhancement  or  replacement  of 
the  existing  audio  system  at  a  cost  of 
$116,000.  Perhaps  we  would  have  a 
more  convenient  method  than  the 
microphones  presently  in  use. 

Annual  operating  costs  would  be 
about  $300,000  a  year.  Video  and  ar- 
chival service  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress would  be  about  $93,000  a  year. 

Spare  parts  and  maintenance  labor 
would  be  about  $200,000  a  year.  That 
is  one  side  of  the  scale. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  we 
have  what  can  best  be  simimed  up  by 
the  words  that  I  quoted  from  my 
friend.  Claude  I*epper,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  remarks,  we  have  the 
furtherance  of  the  democratic  process. 
This  concept  has  been  described  in 
various  ways. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  that, 
in  response  to  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  in  the  economics 
of  this,  when  we  talk  about  the  cost  of 
television  with  the  costs  that  I  have 


just  been  stating,  we  are  talking  about 
only  one-fifth,  about  only  20  percent, 
of  the  current  cost  for  Senators'  news- 
letters, which  is  another  way  of  ex- 
panding our  communication.  Newslet- 
ters cost  five  times  what  the  television 
system  we  are  considering  would  cost. 
Television  costs  are  a  lot  less  than  the 
postal  rate  we  are  discussing  now  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  And  newslet- 
ters, meritorious  as  they  may  be,  en- 
tertaining as  they  may  be,  informative 
as  they  may  be.  are  not  a  record. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  has  been 
expressed  by  the  majority  leader,  who 
said  that  a  democracy  thrives  on  sup- 
port and  public  support  thrives  on 
open  government. 

Carl  Bernstein,  testifying  before  the 
Rules  Committee  as  a  representative 
of  ABC  News'  Washington  Bureau, 
noted  that  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  20  would  assure  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  legislative  process, 
illuminate  the  great  issues,  and  clarify 
the  deliberations  which  affect  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  think  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves,  is  this  kind  of  furtherance 
of  the  democratic  process  worth  the 
price?  Even  in  these  days  of  austere 
budgets  and  belt-tightening,  I  person- 
ally think  that  it  is.  In  fact,  the  dic- 
tates of  economy  themselves  demand 
that  we  make  it  possible  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation  to  understand  more 
fully  and,  through  their  communica- 
tions, to  participate  more  actively  in 
the  momentous  decisions  which  will 
affect  their  lives  and  their  pocket- 
books.  Not  all  of  our  citizens  caai 
afford  to  come  to  Washington  to  ob- 
serve this  body  in  action  but,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said, 
through  radio  and  television  coverage, 
virtually  everyone  could  make  the 
electronic  journey  that  would  give 
them  a  window  on  the  Senate  floor. 

When  we  are  talking,  as  we  do  these 
days,  in  terms  of  budgets  and  deficits 
amounting  to  many  billions  of  dollars, 
the  expenditures  that  I  have  men- 
tioned to  let  our  citizens  know  how  we 
are  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  and 
domestic  issues  and  defense  and  the 
economy  would,  I  think,  be  money 
well  spent. 

Another  positive  consequence  of 
broadcasting  our  Senate  floor  proceed- 
ings could  be  the  wide  availability 
throughout  the  country  of  the  com- 
plete spoken  activities  of  each  daily 
session  of  the  Senate.  As  all  of  us  are 
keenly  aware,  printing  and  publishing 
costs  have  skyrocketed.  Individuals 
now  find  prohibitive  the  cost  of  a  sub- 
scription to  the  daily  issues  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  We  have  cut- 
back on  free  distribution  of  the 
Record  to  depository  libraries  and 
other  public  service  institutions.  A 
move  that  we  can  make  to  compensate 
for  this  decreased  communication,  this 
decreased  reporting  to  the  country, 
would  be  broadcasting  our  floor  pro- 


ceedings, which  would  enable  many 
more  Americans  to  become  better  in- 
formed about  the  crucial  work  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  without  incurring  the  cost 
of  a  subscription  to  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  has 
been  mainly  about  television,  but 
many  of  my  remarks  pertain  to  both 
radio  and  television.  However,  it  has 
been  proposed,  and  my  dear  friend 
from  Kentucky,  in  particular,  has 
sponsored  the  concept,  that  we  limit 
the  broadcast  coverage  of  proceedings 
to  radio  alone.  So,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
question. 

During  the  debate  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Panama  Treaty,  radio  did 
prove  itself,  if  that  were  necessary.  We 
know  what  it  can  do,  and  with  the  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Resolution  20,  we  shall 
welcome  it  as  part  of  the  team  which 
is  composed  of  both  radio  and  televi- 
sion. However,  to  limit  the  coverage  to 
radio  alone  would  impose  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  our  attempt  to  further 
the  democratic  process.  With  its  limit- 
ed amount  of  available  time  each  day 
and  its  already  committed  number  of 
channels,  radio  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  gavel-to-gavel  cover- 
age. The  result  would  be  limited  cover- 
age which,  by  its  very  nature,  would 
exclude  important  segments  of  the 
floor  proceedings  and  present  a  spotty 
record  of  our  decisionmaking  process. 

Furthermore,  the  prospect  of  limited 
coverage  again  brings  up  the  question 
of  who  is  to  determine  what  is  used 
and  what  is  omitted.  That.  God  forbid, 
could  become  a  nasty,  partisan  issue, 
deciding  whether  the  subjects  that 
were  embarrassing  to  one  party  would 
be  broadcast  at  the  behest  of  the 
other  party  and  vice  versa.  That  is  not 
the  kind  of  spirit  in  which  we  want  to 
see  the  proceeding  in  the  Senate  con- 
ducted. 

One  point  more,  Mr.  President.  Al- 
though radio  and  television  are  both 
electronic  media,  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  sophisticated 
enough  in  communications  to  know 
that  they  have  very  different  audi- 
ences, and  different  audiences,  in  par- 
ticular, at  different  times  of  the  day. 
Since  our  purpose  is  to  present  a 
record  of  what  we  are  doing  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  know,  it  would 
seem  that  we  should  direct  our  efforts 
toward  the  larger  rather  than  toward 
the  smaller  audiences.  It  is  obvious 
that  very  few  people  will  be  watching 
television  while  they  are  commuting  in 
their  automobiles.  Those  people  can 
be  reached  by  radio.  But  there  will 
also  be  people  at  home  who  will  be 
watching  by  television.  So  we  are  using 
the  miracles  of  modem  communica- 
tion to  present  the  best  record  that  we 
are  capable  of  presenting,  and  the 
public  can  take  it  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  prepared  to  receive  it. 
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Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  note  that,  as  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  Rules  Committee,  tele- 
vising the  floor  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  will  require  no  change  in  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  De- 
tailed procedures  for  camera  operation 
and  for  direction  will  be  needed. 
These,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  can  either  be  hammered 
out  by  the  full  Senate  or  they  could  be 
delegated  to  the  joint  leadership,  or 
they  could  be  delegated  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  have  no  personal  feeling  on  that 
score.  I  think  a  normal  repository 
would  be  the  Rules  Committee.  But  it 
does  not  have  to  be,  and  I  am  certainly 
open  to  discussion  on  that  issue. 

The  regulations  should  insure  that 
the  television  record  faithfully  covers 
the  debate  as  recognized  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate  and  that 
it  avoids  all  extraneous  activity. 

For  years,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
watched  a  succession  of  Presidents  use 
television  as  the  "bully-est"  pulpit  in 
our  history  to  convey  their  views,  to 
advise  of  their  programs,  to  enhance 
the  perception  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Office  of  the  President  has  become 
such  a  predominant  feature  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  modem  times. 
That  is  one  reason  why  the  executive 
branch  looms  larger  than  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  public  as  it  looks  toward 
Washington  and  looks  toward  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

A  degree  of  response  is  now  provided 
by  the  televised  sessions  in  the  other 
body.  The  House  of  Representatives 
now  has  a  presence,  where  before 
there  was  an  absence.  But  the  voice  of 
the  Senate,  to  a  large  extent,  has  been 
confined  to  these  four  walls,  to  the 
range  of  our  voice. 

So  it  is  time  that  the  bully  pulpit  in 
the  White  House  be  supplemented 
with  an  equally  strong  voice  from  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  that  the  democratic  proc- 
ess of  participatory  government  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Senate  in  the  same  way 
it  already  has  been  extended  by  the 
White  House  through  the  miracle  of 
electronic  communication,  the  same 
way  it  already  has  been  extended  by 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body 
through  the  miracle  of  electronic  com- 
munication. We  can  accomplish  this 
historic  feat  by  adopting  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Ddes  my  very  dear 
friend  honestly  think  that  if  we  were 
to  extend  the  platform  or  the  podium 
of  the  Senate  to  the  public  across  the 
country  the  same  way  the  President 
has  it,  or  similar  to  that  degree.  Sena- 
tors would  not  make  more  speeches  in 


this  body?  Does  he  really  think  Sena- 
tors would  remain  in  their  seats  when 
they  could  make  a  speech  on  that  sub- 
ject and  have  general  approval  of  that 
speech,  even  though  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to  change  some  votes  be- 
cause the  matter  might  be  agreed  on? 
Does  the  Senator  think  Senators 
would  remain  silent  to  the  extent  they 
do  now?  Does  the  Senator  regard  it  as 
a  bully  pulpit? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  what  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  called  it.  He  said  the 
White  House  is  a  bully  pulpit. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  really 
think  that  if  Senators  had  this  kind  of 
bully  pulpit  available  to  them,  they 
would  not  make  more  speeches? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  country  would  be  worse  off 
or  better  off  if  Senators  did  make  good 
speeches  that  explained  issues,  that 
educated  the  public,  that  helped  the 
public  to  understand  the  terrible  di- 
lemma of  our  times? 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  inviting 
me  to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  my  judgment.  Sena- 
tors make  at  least  twice  too  many 
speeches  the  way  it  is  now,  and  their 
speeches  are  too  long. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Maybe  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  is  that  they  are 
making  too  many  speeches  that  are 
not  of  the  quality  that  commands  the 
interest  of  the  country.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  majority  leader  has  said  he 
thinks  television  will  do.  It  will  stimu- 
late the  interest  of  Senators  in  making 
better  speeches  and  shorter  speeches, 
better  constructed  speeches,  more  suc- 
cinct speeches.  That,  in  fact,  is  the 
record  of  experience  of  other  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ad- 
dress myself  further  to  the  Senator? 

I  simply  say  to  the  Senator  that  my 
love  for  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  is  so  great  that  I  would 
not  want  to  prove  him  wrong  on  this 
on  his  time.  Therefore,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  prove  him  wrong  on  his  time. 
But  in  due  course,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
respond  and  attempt  to  show  the 
other  side  of  the  argximent. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome.  Mr. 
President,  my  admiration  and  fond  af- 
fection for  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
will  not  be  diminished.  All  of  us  are 
entitled  to  be  in  error  from  time  to 
time.  Even  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  entitled  to  be  in  error  from  time  to 
time.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  right  on-  all 
occasions.  All  of  us  in  this  body  from 
time  to  time  are  in  error. 

One  great  thing  about  the  Senate 
which  I  would  like  to  preserve,  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  share  this  belief 
with  me,  is  that  the  Senate  must  be 
preserved  as  a  body  where  a  minority, 
be  it  wrong  or  be  it  right,  has  the  op- 
portunity to  make  its  case.  Only  the 
merciful  Almighty  is  in  a  position  to 
know  at  the  beginning  of  a  debate  on  a 


crucial  issue  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly that  the  Senate  must  be  a 
place  where  a  minority  always  has  an 
opportunity  to  m&ke  its  case.  I  suggest 
that  Senate  Resolution  20  would  make 
it  possible  for  a  minority  to  make  its 
case  before  a  wider  audience  than  has 
ever  been  possible  in  the  past,  and 
that  that  could  enhance  the  right  of  a 
minority  to  reach  the  public,  to 
remind  the  public  of  facts  that  may 
not  otherwise  come  to  the  public's  at- 
tention. 

However,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  personal  observations.  They  are 
generous  to  the  (x>int  of  being  charita- 
ble. They  are  much  appreciated. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  modestly  said  he  is  subject  to 
error,  as  are  the  rest  of  us,  I  have 
found  over  the  years  that  he  has  not 
used  the  privilege  of  being  wrong  too 
lavishly,  and  his  advice  and  counsel 
very  often  are  right.  Although  I  may 
think  he  is  wrong  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
one  of  the  rare  times  In  the  years  we 
have  served  together  that  I  have  so 
felt.  However  this  is  resolved,  I  think 
we  are  both  approaching  this  with  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  as  an  institution 
in  our  hearts  and  in  our  minds,  and 
that  what  we  want  to  bring  out  of  this 
debate,  regardless  of  the  fate  of 
Senate  Resolution  20,  is  a  better  sense 
of  the  way  in  which  the  U.S.  Senate 
can  employ  its  talents— I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  there  are  talents 
here;  I  think  that  there  are  very  great 
talents  in  the  Senate— how  the  Senate 
can  employ  its  talents  to  promote  the 
great  interests  of  the  Republic  that  we 
all  serve. 

That  is  the  end  we  seek.  It  is  not  any 
narrow  advantage  or  any  kind  of  per- 
sonal victory  that  either  of  us  wants. 
We  want  to  see  the  Senate  continue  as 
a  great  institution,  a  unique  institu- 
tion, one  that  is  not  paralleled  any- 
where in  the  world  either  in  the  power 
of  individual  Members  or  in  its  power 
as  a  legislative  body.  Certainly,  nei- 
ther of  us  wants  to  see  any  action 
taken  which  will  diminish  in  any  sense 
the  luster  of  the  years,  but  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  make  sure  that  that 
luster  is  transmitted  to  the  future  in  a 
way  which  is  consistent  with  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  life, 
with  the  technological  advances  that 
have  altered  the  lives  of  ordinary 
Americans,  and  to  try  to  make  the 
Senate  consistent  with  that  different 
kind  of  life  that  Americans  lead,  a  life 
very  different  from  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans who  originally  erected  the  Senate 
and  gave  it  its  first  mandate'. 

But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
I  share  only  that  goal  and  how  we 
reach  it  is,  of  course,  the  question  that 
lies  before  us. 
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I  look  forward  to  further  discussion 
with  him  during  the  course  of  these 
proceedings. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  commend  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  He  has  been  out 
front  and  he  has  been  a  very  articu- 
late spokesman  In  trying  to  open  up 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate. 

I  also  pay  my  respect  to  and  com- 
mend the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Baker,  for  his  leadership  in  this 
effort. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Senator  Baker 
and  Senator  Mathias.  we  would  not  be 
here  today.  I  think  both  of  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  deserve  the 
praise  of  those  of  us  who  are  going  to 
sponsor  Senate  Resolution  20. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20,  providing  for  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Senate.  This  resolution  has  my 
full  support  because  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  bring  the  U.S.  Senate  into  the  20th 
century  and  into  the  electronic  age. 

A  resolution  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
Senate  to  the  public  was  first  adopted 
nearly  190  years  ago,  on  February  20. 
1794.  in  the  first  session  of  the  Third 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
debate  then  was  much  as  it  is  now: 
Those  opposed  to  admitting  the  public 
feared  a  loss  of  deconun  and  free-spir- 
ited debate:  those  seeking  to  open  our 
doors  demanded  greater  accountability 
of  the  Senators  to  the  people  who 
elected  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  each  of  my  col- 
leagues would  sit  down  to  read  the 
journal  of  that  early  Senate.  The 
debate  on  admitting  the  public  fo- 
cused on  whether  the  Senators  were 
responsible  to  their  constituents  for 
their  conduct.  The  complaint  was 
made  that  accounts  of  the  Senate  pro- 
vided in  newspapers  and  journals  of 
the  day  were  not  adequate  for  a  fully 
informed  democracy.  Charges  of  ex- 
cesses of  power  and  poor  conduct  in 
office  were  as  much  a  subject  of 
debate  then,  in  that  3d  Congress,  as 
now  in  the  97th  Congress. 

In  1794  the  Senate  did  open  up  its 
doors  to  the  public.  The  argimient 
that  greater  confidence  would  be 
placed  in  our  Government  by  our 
fellow  citizens  carried  the  day,  as  it 
should  now. 

Today,  in  1982,  these  same  concerns 
for  good  government,  open  and  free- 
spirited  debate,  and  confidence  by  the 
people  in  their  Govenunent  compel 
me  to  support  this  resolution  to  allow 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

Some  argue  that  intrusion  of  the 
public  into  the  Senate  through  the 
eyes  of  television  will  harm  the  unique 


character  of  this  body.  If  the  eyes  of 
the  public  will  upset  a  representative 
body  of  the  people,  then  we  are  in  seri- 
ous trouble  already. 

Others  say  that  introduction  of  tele- 
vision will  lead  to  more,  longer,  and 
less  relevant  speeches.  The  evidence  is 
to  the  contrary.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion indicates  that  rather,  after  the 
initial  awareness  and  attention  sub- 
sides, it  is  back  to  business  as  usual. 
The  institution  of  the  Senate  will  be 
better  for  this  change. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  goes  on  to 
find  no  legal  difficulties  encountered 
by  other  legislatures  that  are  now  tele- 
vised. The  technical  issues— lighting, 
cameras,  and  length  of  coverage— can 
be  resolved  without  disturbing  our 
work  here.  The  rules  and  procedures 
of  the  Senate  need  not  be  changed. 

As  to  the  cost,  the  benefits  far  out- 
weigh the  dollars.  Who  in  this  body 
can  say  that  those  same  benefits 
found  by  the  Senators  who  first 
opened  our  doors  in  1794,  will  not  also 
come  now? 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  I 
spent  4  years  and  that  debate  was 
much  like  the  debate  going  on  today. 

Let  the  record  show  that,  in  fact,  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  not  been  prolonged, 
and  the  proceedings  there  are  now 
much  more  informative  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  We  have  sophisticated 
technology  that  can  bring  us  into  the 
homes  of  the  American  people.  I  say  it 
is  simply  time  that  the  Senate  follows 
suit  and  that  the  Senate  enters  the 
modem  age.  This  is  an  electronics  age, 
and  although  I  come  from  a  print 
background  and  support  some  of  the 
perceptions  of  those  in  the  print 
media,  I  am  a  realist  who  knows  what 
is,  in  fact,  ahead  of  us. 

I  participated  in  these  same  debates 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1977.  Fears  over  the  legal 
difficulties,  technical  issues,  changes 
in  the  rules,  and  the  dollar  cost  were 
all  expressed  then.  But  I  supported 
coverage  of  the  House  then,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  proved  a  success.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  fear  of  incessant  debate 
staged  for  the  cameras  has  also  been 
put  to  rest.  I  said  then  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  enter  the 
electronics  age.  Now  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of  a  more 
fully  informed  public,  and  the  greater 
confidence  in  our  Government  which 
will  come  with  it,  demand  that  this 
resolution  be  passed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
his  support  of  the  resolution  as  well  as 
for  his  very  kind  personal  references. 

I  think  what  he  says  has  particular 
probative  value  because  he  has  la- 
bored  under  television  in  the  other 


body,  and  he  knows  exactly  what  the 
effect  of  having  the  eye  of  the  camera 
on  a  legislative  body  is,  and  so  when 
he  comes  to  support  this  resolution,  he 
does  not  come  as  an  advocate  of  a  the- 
oretical matter  but  he  comes  because 
he  has  had  the  experience  of  knowing 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about,  as,  I 
might  say.  he  usually  does.  So  we 
thank  the  Senator. 

What  he  said  brings  to  mind  a  letter 
that  I  received  after  the  hearings  of 
the  Rules  Committee  from  a  gentle- 
man named  Howard  McLean  of  Ros- 
well,  Ga.,  and  Mr.  McLean,  in  com- 
menting on  the  statement  of  a  critic  of 
television  in  the  Senate,  said: 

I  do  not  believe  he  understands  who  may 
be  interested,  and  he  appears  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  people  who  may  be 
interested  have  such  a  low  level  of  intelli- 
gence that  we  would  not  understand. 

If  he  would  take  the  time  to  listen  to  the 
call-in  segments  on  House  programs,  I  be- 
lieve he  might  be  amazed  at  the  wide  inter- 
ests and  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the 
American  public  who  are  sincerely  interest- 
ed in  what  their  elected  officials  are  doing 
and  how  they  are  performing  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  believe  that  that  letter  from  Mr. 
McLean  ties  in  very  appropriately 
with  the  statement  that  has  just  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  that  the  distinguished  and  beloved 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  is  in 
the  Chamber  as  he  always  is  diligent 
in  a  matter  of  this  consequence  before 
the  Senate.  I  wonder  if  I  could  resume 
some  of  the  colloquy  we  had  last  week 
on  the  question  of  the  changes  that  in- 
evitably will  take  place  when  we  bring 
television  to  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  at  this 
point  for  me  to  say  that  I  fully  expect 
that  we  will  do  so  under  circumstances 
through  which  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  support  the  measure.  But  it 
is  not  a  simple  decision.  Many  things 
will  change,  and  many  of  the  changes 
are  those  which  we  could  not  now  an- 
ticipate, some  which  we  may  regret, 
and  some  with  which  we  will  be  very 
happy. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  let  me  observe,  many 
things  in  life  have  changed.  The  very 
existence  of  television  has  made  enor- 
mous changes  in  American  life,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  can  ignore  the  fact 
they  have  already  altered  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate,  they  have  already 
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altered  the  public  perception  of  the 
Senate. 

What  this  resolution  hopes  to  do  is, 
in  a  more  deliberate  and  conscious 
way,  to  harness  the  potential  values  of 
these  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  country. 

(Mr.  D'AMATO  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  could  not  con- 
ceive of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
having  any  other  intention.  But  I 
wonder  if  I  am  wrong  in  feeling  that 
we  have  not  heard  as  much  as  we 
would  be  wont  to  do  about  the  terms, 
the  arrangements,  that  would  accom- 
pany the  televising  of  the  proceedings. 

Let  me  just  put  to  the  chairman  a 
few  questions  and  a  few  issues  to 
which,  perhaps,  he  would  like  to  re- 
spond. I  know  he  has  many  more  than 
just  these  few  in  his  mind. 

Is  it  his  thought  that  we  were  going 
to  be  televised  from  gavel  to  gavel,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  from  the  beginning  of 
our  session  to  the  end  each  day  or  is  it 
the  thought  that  the  leaders  might 
agree  on  debates  of  special  interest 
that  would  occasion  television? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  a  preamble  to  an- 
swering the  Senator's  question,  let  me 
say,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
system  would  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
think  the  Senate  itself  has  got  to 
make  a  basic  determination  of  what  it 
will  do. 

My  ovm  personal  recommendation 
will  be  that  it  should  be  gavel-to-gavel 
coverage  because  I  think  if  you  do  less 
than  that,  you  raise  the  invidious 
question,  which  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  I  discussed  briefly  a  few 
minutes  ago.  of  who  decides  what  is  an 
interesting  debate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes,  I  think 
that 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  could  have  per- 
sonal consequences,  and  it  could  have 
partisan  consequences,  both  of  which  I 
would  hope  to  avoid. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  a  prudent  judgment.  In  particu- 
lar, if  the  Senate  is  to  decide,  and  inas- 
much as  the  Senate  does  decide  by  ma- 
jority, there  is  always  the  question  of 
the  right  of  the  minority.  No  institu- 
tion in  Government  that  I  know  of  is 
more  solicitous  of  those  minority 
rights  and  the  deeply  cor;stitutional 
role  of  the  Senate. 

Even  so  in  the  end  the  majorities,  if 
they  are  sufficient,  do  prevail,  and  if 
you  can  avoid,  in  a  sense,  the  minority 
which  has  been  unfairly  treated  by  de- 
cisions to  televise  or  not  to  televise,  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  prudent  and  wise. 

Do  I  take  it  from  the  chairman's  re- 
marks that  when  he  says  the  Senate 
would  have  to  decide,  that  the  issue 
has  come  up  about  whether  the  specif- 
ic arrangements  are  going  to  be  set  ini- 
tially in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  or 
whether  it  would  be  his  judgment  that 
the  whole  body  deliberate,  perhaps,  a 
set  of  proposals  that  could  be  drawn 


up,  but  the  initial  decision  is  to  be 
made  on  the  floor  rather  than  in  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides this  would  be  a  matter  delegated 
to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  no  strong 
feeling  about  that  personally.  If  the 
Senate  would  wish  to  take  the  time  to 
draw  up,  as  a  part  of  the  resolution, 
the  detailed  operational  instructions, 
that  would  be  one  way  of  doing  it.  An 
alternative  would  be  to  confine  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  joint  leadership. 
There  are  several  alternative  ways  in 
which  it  could  be  done,  or  perhaps  we 
could  have  some  guidelines. 

Since  the  members  of  the  joint  lead- 
ership are  at  the  present  time,  and 
under  most  conditions,  also  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  some  kind  of 
arrangement  of  that  sort 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  So  I  take  it 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  not  fixed  in 
concrete 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  So  I  take  it  the 
distinguished  chairman's  response  to 
me  is  that  he  is  open  to  proposals  in 
this  matter,  and  that,  as  he  says,  the 
provisions  in  the  resolution  are  not 
fixed  in  concrete.  If  a  sufficient  inter- 
est is  shown  on  the  floor  to  have  these 
initial  determinations  made  in  some 
larger  context,  perhaps  the  leader- 
ship—but I  think  my  choice  would  be 
for  the  Senate  itself  to  debate  and 
consider  a  proposal  presented  to  it  by 
the  leadership,  and  that  might  be  such 
an  arrangement. 

But  may  I  alert  him  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  concern  that  this  large  a 
change  not  be  agreed  to  save  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  expect  that 
to  be  a  judgment  other  than  my  own, 
but  I  have  heard  it  from  others,  and  I 
think  the  chairman  has  heard  it  and 
he  is  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  that  reflects 
an  old  bit  of  folk  wisdom  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  not  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
You  want  to  know  what  you  are  going 
to  get,  and  I  think  that  is  an  imder- 
standable  caution,  and  I  share  it. 

I  would  much  rather  devote  an  extra 
day  or  longer  to  this  discussion  than 
to  have  the  Senate  take  action  and 
then  decide  we  had  in  some  way  been 
flawed  in  our  consideration  of  it.  In 
fact,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
with  his  long  experience  in  govern- 
ment at  every  level,  knows,  a  lot  of  the 
ills  of  our  times  proceed  from  imper- 
fect consideration  of  measures  right 
here  in  the  Congress. 

Many  of  the  sins  that  are  attributed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  could  have  been 
avoided  if  Congress  had  been  more 
careful  in  choosing  the  words  of  stat- 
utes which  the  Court  finally  had  to  in- 
terpret as  it  thought  Congress  intend- 
ed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Spanish  have 
the  saying  "Prisa  lente,"  which  trans- 
lates  "hurry  slowly,"  and  I  think  the 


chairman  shows  just  the  attitude  I 
would  expect  him  to  take  from  this. 

May  I  ask  him  one  final  question  on 
this  occasion?  As  he  knows,  it  is  the 
feeling  of  many— I  will  not  say  all,  but 
many— persons  who  are  professional 
television  producers,  journalists  who 
work  in  that  profession,  and  in  the 
commercial  networks  as  well  as— the 
privately  owned  as  well  as— the  public- 
ly owned,  that  they  would  hope  to  see 
the  cameras  controlled  by  the  camera 
crews;  in  other  words,  that  persons 
from— there  is  no  secret  about  this— 
NBC,  ABC.  CBS,  PBS,  have  cameras 
in  the  gallery  that  they  would  operate 
just  as  they  do  on  Meet  the  Press  or 
Face  the  Nation,  as  they  do  outside 
when  we  go  out  to  viait  them  there. 

What  is  the  chairman's  view  on  that, 
because  there  is  certainly  much  to  be 
said  for  it?  It  leaves  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  press  in  the  press  gallery 
free  to  attend  to  whatever  speakers 
they  find  interesting  and  to  show  a 
certain  amount— and  do  other  things 
when  their  attention  is  not  immediate- 
ly galvanized.  How  does  the  chairman 
feel  at  this  point  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  At  this  point.  I 
would  feel  that  the  Senate  should  op- 
erate the  system  and  not  the  commer- 
cial network  cameras. 

I  would,  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
myself,  say  that  the  reason  I  think 
that  this  should  be  done  is  because 
what  we  are  really  attempting  to  do  is 
produce  a  record.  We  are  not  an  enter- 
tainment show.  If  you  are  looking  for 
entertainment,  it  might  well  be  that 
there  would  be  a  temptation  to  shift 
from  the  fascinating  speech  on  tax- 
ation that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  offering  the  Senate  to  another 
Member  who  may  be  making  a  wry 
face 

Mr.  FORD.  Or  sleeping. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Or  having  a  pixie  ex- 
pression that  the  cameramen  found  in- 
triguing, or  there  have  even  been  sug- 
gestions, word  bandying  around  the 
floor  here,  that  Members  who  were  in 
deep  reflection  appeared  to  be  asleep. 
I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  case.  But 
those  are  the  kinds  of  entertainment 
values  that  a  commercial  television 
station  might  seek. 

We  see  it  all  the  time.  If  you  look  at 
any  one  of  the  talk  shows,  very  often 
the  camera  moves  away  from  the 
speaker  and  moves  to  the  audience  re- 
action. Well,  it  is  not  audience  reac- 
tion we  are  interested  in.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  a  record  of  what  is  being  said. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  just  clarify 
this,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana, that  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  the  television  there  is  de- 
scribed as  an  electronic  Hansard,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  strictly  to  record 
on  television  what  otherwise  would  be 
recorded  by  the  notetakers  in  the  gal- 
lery who  record  the  statements.  In  the 
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Hansard,  all  you  know  is  who  is  speak- 
ing and  the  summary  that  is  said.  This 
would  be  something  that  you  would 
have  a  comparable  thought  with  re- 
spect to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Exactly.  I  think  it  is 
interesting  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  should  raise  the  question  of  Han- 
sard, because  there  was  a  day  when 
there  was  no  Hansard. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  was  a  day 
when  it  was  a  crime  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  that  that  was  sig- 
nificant technological  change. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  was  a  change  in 
the  perception  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Englishmen  who  had  a  right  to  know 
what  went  on  in  Parliament  and  the 
Members  of  Parliament  might  fear 
what  the  king  might  learn. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  One  of  the  reasons, 
as  I  recall  it,  for  the  development  of 
Hansard  was  that  there  were  informal 
and  sometimes  inaccurate  private  re- 
ports made  of  debates  made  in  the 
Parliament.  Hansard  had  at  least  the 
value  of  being  accurate,  although  it 
might  be  viewed  as  an  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  For  the  longest 
while  it  would  have  been,  then  the 
Parliament  changed  its  mind  and  I 
think  it  changed  its  mind  for  the 
better. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  this  electronic 
Hansard,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  referred  to  it,  is  a  further 
improvement  in  accurate  reporting. 
That  is  exactly  the  way  I  would  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  To  think  of  it  as 
an  electronic  Congressional  Record 
would  not  be  far  from  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  precisely  the 
way  I  would  view  it.  That  is  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  entertainment,  it  is  not 
to  see  the  pixie  look  on  some  Senator's 
face  or  the  deep  reflection  that  may 
have  settled  over  other  Senators' 
faces,  but  it  is  to  report  accurately 
what  is  said  and  done  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  apologize  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana.  I  did  not  mean 
to  go  on  like  that.  I  do  want  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  hope,  in  any  event, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
coverage  in  the  Senate  that  I  have 
seen  at  the  national  conventions 
where  cameras  zero  in  on  some  people 
who  are  asleep  in  the  audience  or 
somebody  whose  child  is  sleeping  or 
misbehaving  next  to  her  while  some- 
one is  trying  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
convention.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  thing  where  the  person  is 
making  a  crucial  speech  and  all  the 
networks  just  zero  in  or  decide  that 
would  be  the  time  for  the  anchormen 


to  have  a  conversation  among  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Not  as  long  as  I  have 
any  influence  on  the  process  whatever, 
even  as  a  single  Member  out  of  a  body 
of  100.  It  is.  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said,  the  electronic  record.  And 
that  should  concentrate  on  speakers, 
on  the  actor  in  the  scene,  and  not  on 
empty  chairs  or  on  other  Members.  It 
is  not  to  pan  around  the  room. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  experienced  an  occasion 
myself  where  one  must  be  careful 
about  this  kind  of  thing?  The  witness 
can  be  testifying  and  two  Senators  can 
be  whispering  to  one  another,  at 
which  point  one  might  break  out  in  a 
big  smile  or  perhaps  a  chuckle.  It  is 
very  easy  for  that  witness  to  gain  the 
impression  that  they  are  laughing  at 
him  or  making  fun  of  him  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  might  be  whisper- 
ing about  something  entirely  differ- 
ent—that has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  what  the  witness  is  testifying 
about. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  us  be  frank 
about  it.  Good  members  of  legislative 
bodies  have  been  severely  damaged  by 
the  wrong  kind  of  coverage.  I  recall 
that  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Maryland,  one  of  the 
most  hard-working,  respectable,  and 
valuable  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  an  all-night  session, 
stretched  out  on  the  sofa  and  caught 
40  winks.  Of  course,  that  was  the 
moment  that  a  newspaper  photogra- 
pher chose  to  take  his  picture.  So  it 
looked  as  though  here  was  a  member 
who  was  sleeping  during  the  session. 
Well,  the  circumstances  were  extraor- 
dinary, but  all  of  those  circumstances 
were  not  explained. 

I  am  well  aware  of  that.  My  personal 
experience  encompasses  those  kinds  of 
dangers.  But  I  think  we  do  not  have  to 
subject  the  Senate  to  those  particular 
kinds  of  misinterpretation.  Although 
the  camera  never  lies,  it  can  some- 
times give  a  false  impression  that  is  an 
illusion,  and  that  was  one  of  those  oc- 
casions. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor says  that,  and  I  am  sure  he  means 
it  100  percent,  the  camera  could  never 
lie.  But  I  have  seen  things  happen  on 
television  which  could  cause  me  to 
doubt  that  statement.  This  Senator 
has  seen  people  on  television  hold  a 
letter  up  and  say  that  the  letter  says 
thus  and  so  and  the  letter  they  are 
holding  does  not  say  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  have  seen  on  this 
very  Senate  floor  people  say,  "Here  it 
is;  here  it  is."  If  you  ask  them  for  it, 
you  might  find  that  it  does  not  say  ex- 
actly what  the  speaker  has  represent- 
ed to  the  Senate.  That  is  not  the  cam- 
era's fault.  That  is  the  speaker's  fault. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  was  once  the  displeas- 
ure for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
see  someone  on  television  giving  him  a 


bad  time  and  see  the  reporter  for  the 
TV  network  hold  up  a  letter.  He  said 
"Here  is  a  letter  signed  by  the  Senator 
that  says  thus  and  so,"  and  proceeded 
to  zero  in  on  the  Senator's  signature; 
but  he  did  not  bother  to  read  what  the 
letter  said.  It  did  not  say  that  at  all.  It 
said  something  quite  different. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  that  this 
Senator  is  concerned  about. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  things  that  can 
be  shown  on  television  that  could  be 
misleading.  I  just  hope  that,  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  this  matter,  we  will 
never  have  the  day  when,  by  some 
action  of  this  Senate,  particularly  in 
connection  with  this  resolution,  the 
Senate  will  appear  in  a  light  that 
would  make  us  misunderstood.  If  it  is 
to  be  presented  at  all,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  see  that  the  Senate 
is  understood  by  the  public,  not  mis- 
understood. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  concur  in  those 
sentiments  entirely.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  I  do  not  think 
that  that  would  necessarily  follow 
from  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  34  years 
ago  in  Chicago.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
then  a  Congressman  from  Illinois, 
watched  a  baseball  game  on  television. 
He  returned  to  Washington  and  pro- 
phetically reported  to  his  colleagues  in 
Congress  that— 

There  is  hardly  a  lounge  or  a  hotel  lobby 
that  does  not  have  a  rather  large  television 
set.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  of  course, 
until  .speeches  by  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  be  televised. 

A  question  of  time.  Within  a  decade, 
television  had  become  the  dominant 
mass  communications  for  this  country, 
and  altered,  perhaps  forever,  the  way 
Americans  see  themselves  and  perceive 
the  world. 

Yet  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  open  itself  to  full  television 
coverage  until  1979  and— more  to  the 
point— the  Senate  has  yet  to  do  so.  I 
propose  we  of  the  Senate  answer  the 
question  of  time  with  the  word  "now." 

On  July  17,  1981,  the  Senate  took  a 
big  step  toward  that  goal.  While  there 
are  still  reservations  and  disagree- 
ments and  questions  within  the  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  which  provides  for  televi- 
sion and  radio  coverage,  including  vid- 
eotapes and  radio  broadcasting  record- 
ings, of  proceedings  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  coverage  would  be  con- 
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tinuous  when  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion—except on  those  rare  occasions 
when  the  Senate  holds  a  private  ses- 
sion for  national  security  reasons. 

That  resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
20,  is  now  before  us.  It  is  no  secret 
that  this  issue  is  of  particular  interest 
to  me.  I  believe  that  radio  and  televi- 
sion will  be  a  complement  to  the  legis- 
lative process  that  is  long  overdue, 
that  we  must  use  the  technological 
means  at  hand  to  further  communica- 
tion between  Government  and  citizen, 
and  that  opening  the  Senate  to  radio 
and  television  can  enhance  and  in- 
crease the  public's  involvement  with 
the  entire  legislative  process. 

Throughout  the  first  7  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Senate  operated  behind 
closed  doors— a  historical  fact  I  had 
not  realized  until  research  was  begun 
on  this  subject— a  policy  that  became 
the  target  of  widespread  scorn,  as  il- 
lustrated by  a  1972  National  Gazette 
article: 

Upright  intentions,  and  upright  conduct 
are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  of  publicity.  The 
spirit  of  a  Venetian  Senate  suits  not,  as  yet. 
the  meridian  of  the  United  States;  neither 
does  the  conduct  of  a  conclave  comport  with 
the  feelings  of  Americans. 

Introducing  broadcasting  to  the 
Chamber  merely  extends  the  gallery; 
it  would  maine  it  public,  by  20th-centu- 
ry standards.  Not  every  citizen  in 
every  part  of  the  country  can  make 
the  trip  to  Washington  to  sit  in  that 
gallery  and  view  the  Senate  in  person; 
but  through  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage, virtually  everyone  could  make 
the  electronic  journey  that  would  give 
them  a  window  on  the  Senate  floor. 

If  we  want  the  people  to  be  with  us, 
we  must  let  the  people  in,  and  the 
technology  is  available  to  make  this 
possible. 

More  Americans  get  their  news  from 
broadcast  sources  now  than  from  any 
other  form  of  communication.  Televi- 
sion has  become,  in  the  words  of 
media  critic  Michael  Arlen,  "America's 
Highway  No.  1."  It  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  avail  itself  of  this  instru- 
ment and  this  resource. 

This  means  that  a  long-standing,  al- 
leged barrier— the  mystique  of  the 
Senate— would  fall.  But  the  mystique 
is  not  worth  much  if  it  fosters  public 
distrust.  You  cannot  earn  the  public 
trust  unless  you  trust  the  public  with 
the  truth.  Turning  on  the  cameras  to 
let  the  people  see  us  as  we  really  are 
can  help  bring  about  a  new  respect  for 
public  service  and  for  public  servants. 

It  is  true  that  those  with  the  inter- 
est and  wherewithal  to  do  so  can  read 
Senate  deliberations  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  but  this  is  really  only 
half  the  story.  However,  in  my  view, 
there  are  two  channels  of  communica- 
tion, in  my  view— the  verbal  and  the 
nonverbal.  The  verbal  has  to  do  with 
our  abilities  to  read  a  morning  newspa- 
per or  tune  in  to  a  favorite  radio  talk 
show.  The  nonverbal  has  to  do  with 


our  sense  of  sight,  which  completes 
and  enables  us  more  fully  to  appreci- 
ate an  experience;  it  is  an  added  di- 
mension. Subsequently,  television 
cameras  in  the  Senate  could  make 
every  American  an  eyewitness,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  that  term. 

Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment in  its  behalf,  the  idea  of  opening 
the  Senate  to  TV  cameras  and  micro- 
phones is  hardly  unprecedented. 

In  1947— the  year  of  Mr.  Dirksen's 
trip  to  Chicago— the  first  congression- 
al event  was  broadcast  "pictorially,"  as 
President  Truman  watched  proceed- 
ings from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  part  of  an  early  exi>erimental 
broadcast.  The  Senate  was  not  in- 
volved with  the  broadcast,  and  the 
New  York  Times  reported  the  next 
day: 

Mr.  Truman,  seated  comfortably  at  his 
White  House  desk,  had  to  be  content  with 
relatively  mild  proceedings  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Senate  row  over  efforts  to  oust  Sen- 
ator Theodore  G.  Bilbo. 

Newly  elected  House  Minority 
Leader  Sam  Raybum  applauded  those 
"who  brought  television  in  and  those 
who  are  conducting  the  proceedings 
under  it  now."  Others  chimed  in  with 
great  expectations  for  the  future  rela- 
tionship among  television.  Congress, 
and  the  American  people. 

More  than  a  decade  later,  television 
made  another  dramatic  leap  in  bring- 
ing the  political  process  home  to 
Americans,  a  leap  that  would  forever 
alter  the  course  of  political  campaign- 
ing. The  televised  debate  between  then 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  and  then 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  marked 
a  pivotal  moment  in  the  history  of 
Presidential  campaigns.  The  recent 
impact  of  the  Ford  versus  Carter  and 
Carter  versus  Reagan  debates  exempli- 
fies the  continuing  effect  of  such 
broadcasts. 

In  essence,  television  has  become  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  our  political 
system  as  the  voting  booth. 

Today,  we  have  the  successful  exam- 
ple of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
attest  to  the  wisdom  and  fitness  of  the 
concept.  Television  pictures  from  the 
House  were  first  made  available  to  the 
broadcast  media  on  March  19.  1979. 
Since  that  time,  most  of  the  misgiv- 
ings some  may  have  had  about  the 
idea  have  been  laid  to  rest,  and  the 
benefits  from  it  have  exceeded  expec- 
tations. 

Viewership  is  high  and  enthusiastic; 
satisfaction  with  the  system  seems 
almost  unanimous.  Early  fears  that 
Members  would  be  intimidated  or  be- 
dazzled by  the  television  cameras  in 
their  midst  have  by  and  large  been 
proven  groundless.  Showmanship  has 
not  run  amok  in  the  House,  nor  have 
its  Members  run  off  in  droves  to  sign 
up  for  acting  or  elocution  lessons.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  open  eye  of  the 
camera  will  not  wreak  havoc  on  the 
deliberative  process  in  the  Senate  or 


turn  its  Members  into  performers 
vying  for  a  spotlight— not  any  more 
than  they  already  are,  that  is.  We  are. 
in  one  sense  or  another,  vying  for 
public  attention— with  the  obvious  ex- 
ception of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwiTZ),  who  is  shaking  his 
head  to  the  contrary. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  argued 
that  the  presence  of  television  would 
compromise  not  only  the  Senate's  dig- 
nity but  also  the  quality  of  debate  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  believe  exactly  the 
opposite  to  be  true,  and  we  have  the 
experience,  once  again,  of  the  House 
to  support  this  contention.  House 
leaders  have  told  me  that  the  presence 
of  television  has  improved,  not  hin- 
dered, debate  in  that  Chamber. 

I  favor  the  implementation  of  sched- 
uled debates  on  the  great  issues  of  the 
day,  intentionally  to  lay  out  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  public  the  param- 
eters of  current  or  impending  public 
policy  issues.  I  am  not  talking  about 
normal  debate  carried  out  in  the 
course  of  a  legislative  day  but,  rather, 
additional  serious  debates  on  the 
major  issues  confronting  the  Nation.  I 
should  like  to  see  these  debates  sched- 
uled so  that  not  only  the  Senate  par- 
ticipated in  those  votes,  but  also,  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  all  the  country 
to  see  and  hear,  as  that  debate  unfold- 
ed, the  deliberations  of  the  people  who 
were  elected  to  make  those  public 
judgments  and  to  elaborate  those 
public  policies. 

We  really  are  not  a  deliberative  body 
in  the  fullest  sense;  the  great  debates 
of  other  ages  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  But  we  might  regain 
that  status.  The  Senate  is  better 
equipped  than  any  group  I  know  of  to 
undertake  a  careful  examination  and  a 
detailed  study  of  the  great,  indeed  the 
historic,  issues  which  must  face  this 
Republic  and  which  must  be  resolved 
as  public  policy. 

The  Senate  is  a  great  deliberative 
body.  But  we  so  often  fritter  away 
that  talent  and  that  opportunity  by 
the  routine  and  the  ordinary,  to  an 
empty  Senate  Chamber  attended  by  a 
few.  that  we  squander  one  of  the 
prime  resources  of  this  body. 

Possible  pitfalls  and  drawbacks  are 
far  outweighed  by  opportunities  and 
advantages,  and  we  should  remember 
that  it  is  not  only  citizens  of  the 
present  who  will  benefit  from  this  step 
forward,  but  also  those  in  the  future. 
Senate  proceedings  would  not  only  be 
broadcast  live  for  same-day  use  but  be 
taped  and  stored  for  future  reference. 
School  children,  historians,  and  other 
citizens  will  be  able  to  go  to  the  U.S. 
Archives  or  a  special  library,  decades 
or  even  hundreds  of  years  from  now, 
to  watch  this  Congress  deliberations 
live  on  tape. 

If  the  technology  had  been  available 
100  years  ago,  we  would  now  be  able  to 
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watch  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  or 
a  speech  by  Daniel  Webster.  The  point 
is  that  the  technology  Is  available 
now,  and  if  we  act,  invaluable  and 
living  record  of  Congress  and  its  pro- 
ceedings, in  addition  to  a  unique  per- 
spective on  history  as  it  is  made  will  be 
available  to  the  future  generations. 

We  owe  it  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  those  generations  to  come  to  make 
this  possibility  a  reality. 

No  one  could  argue  that  television 
and  the  new  era  of  communications 
that  has  come  with  it  have  had  only 
positive  effects  on  our  society  and  our 
way  of  life.  That  is  not  the  issue,  for 
television  is  a  reality.  The  issue  before 
the  Senate  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
utilize  that  which  is  best  in  television 
to  improve  our  democratic  process  or 
continue  to  turn  our  backs  on  its  in- 
triguing and  far-reaching  possibilities. 

Democracy  thrives  on  public  sup- 
port, and  public  support  thrives  on 
open  government.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  public  support  when  we  will 
not  let  the  public  see  us  doing  what  we 
do  in  the  legislative  process.  It  is  time 
to  draw  back  the  curtain  and  open  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  the  eyes  ajid  eau-s 
of  the  world. 

Indeed,  100  years  from  now,  when 
citizens  of  the  21st  century  look  back 
on  this  momentous  decision,  they  will 
wonder  that  we  did  not  make  it 
sooner. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  majority  leader  for 
the  stand  he  has  taken  on  television 
coverage  of  the  Senate.  Just  as  he  has 
taken  the  lead  in  so  many  other 
worthwhile  matters,  he  now  takes  the 
lead  in  this  very  important  aspect  of 
our  Senate  life. 

I  voice  my  support  for  Senate  Reso- 
lution 20,  the  resolution  which  would 
authorize  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  Senate  proceedings.  In  my  view, 
broadcast  media  coverage  is  warranted 
and  wise,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
such  coverage  recognizes  the  basic 
right  and  need  of  U.S.  citizens  to  know 
the  business  of  their  Government. 
Second,  I  believe  it  will  lead  to  a  more 
informed  citizenry,  and  thereby  hope- 
fully improve  the  quality  of  our  repre- 
sentative democracy.  Third,  television 
and  radio  coverage  should  enhance  the 
image  of  Congress,  the  Senate,  in  par- 
ticular, as  an  institution  of  Govern- 
ment. Fourth,  it  should,  in  the  long 
run,  improve  the  quality  of  Senate 
debate  and  decisionmaking. 

Considered  against  the  historical 
backgroimd,  radio  and  television  cov- 
erage of  Senate  proceedings  is  simply 
a  logical  extension  of  past  and  present 
methods  of  reporting  Senate  business 
to  the  people.  Since  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury, the  Senate  has  had  a  public  gal- 
lery open  to  all  citizens  and  print 
media  representatives.  Television  cov- 
erage was  first  permitted  in  the  House 
in  1947  for  the  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  80th  Congress,  and  in  1979,  full 


television  coverage  of  debate  in  that 
Chamber  began.  In  the  interim,  the 
Senate  has  allowed  television  coverage 
of  some  committee  hearings,  permit- 
ted television  broadcast  of  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  of  Vice  President 
Nelson  Rockefeller  in  1974,  and  au- 
thorized radio  coverage  of  the  1977  de- 
bates on  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

Thus,  while  full  television  and  radio 
coverage  of  Senate  debates  would  be  a 
significant  broadening  of  past  prece- 
dents in  this  House  of  Congress,  it 
would  not  be  a  totally  new  experience 
for  most  Senators,  nor  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  past  practices.  Rather,  with 
the  widespread,  increasing  dependence 
of  the  American  people  on  television 
and  radio  for  information  about  gov- 
ernmental actions,  it  is  simply  high 
time  for  the  Senate  to  allow  live 
broadcasts  of  its  proceedings  over  the 
airwaves. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset  of  my 
statement,  the  authorization  of  radio 
and  television  coverage  of  Senate  busi- 
ness is  an  appropriate  means  of  reaf- 
firming that  our  National  Government 
is  a  representative  democracy  respon- 
sible to  the  people.  The  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation  have  a  right  to  know  how 
the  legislative  business  of  their  U.S. 
Senate  is  being  transacted.  Approval 
of  this  measure  would  protect  and  en- 
hance that  basic  right,  thereby  bring- 
ing more  openness  to  the  legislative 
process. 

The  opening  of  Senate  Chamber 
business  to  airwave  broadcasts  would 
be  an  important  step  in  the  process  of 
bringing  Government  into  the  sim- 
shine,  as  this  objective  is  often  cap- 
tioned, but  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Rather,  by  furthering  the  right  and 
need  of  the  public  to  have  prompt, 
direct  information  pertaining  to 
Senate  business,  we  will  enhance  the 
knowledge  of  our  citizenry  and  there- 
by improve  the  quality  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Sometimes,  perhaps.  Senators 
have  a  tendency  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  self-employed,  independent 
decisionmakers,  when  in  fact  we  are 
all  privileged  holders  of  a  precious 
public  trust  bestowed  on  us  by  our  re- 
spective electorates. 

Our  bosses  are  all  of  the  taxpayers 
and  citizens  of  the  State  we  represent 
and,  because  of  our  national  responsi- 
bilities, of  the  entire  Nation.  We  are 
accountable  to  them  for  how  we  vote, 
what  we  say,  and  even  what  we  may 
not  say  or  neglect  to  do  in  this  Cham- 
ber when  we  may  have  a  responsibility 
to  act.  By  opening  the  legislative  proc- 
ess in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  radio  and  television  coverage, 
the  fundamental  objectives  of  first, 
raising  the  public's  level  of  political 
and  governmental  knowledge,  and 
second,  making  Senators  more  ac- 
countable to  the  people  they  repre- 
sent, both  will  be  better  served.  As  a 
result,  the  integrity  and  quality  of  our 


representative  democracy  will  be  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  President,  another  reason  why  I 
believe  radio  and  television  coverage 
of  Senate  proceedings  should  be  au- 
thorized is  that  over  time  it  will  im- 
prove, in  my  opinion,  the  public  image 
of  the  Senate  and  engender  greater 
confidence  in  and  respect  for  Senators. 
All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  embar- 
rassingly low  regard  of  the  public  for 
the  Senate,  and  Congress  generally,  as 
an  institution.  We,  as  a  body,  definite- 
ly have  an  image  problem.  A  portion 
of  this  image  problem  no  doubt  stems 
from  the  too  widespread  belief  that 
the  Senate  prefers  to  operate  in  a 
close,  secretive  fashion,  where  deals 
can  be  cut  and  principles  compromised 
in  the  name  of  political  expediency. 

It  is  a  harsh  Indictment,  and  wheth- 
er it  is  accurate  and  deserved  or  not.  it 
is  a  problem  with  which  we  must  cope. 
Frankly,  it  is  my  hope  and  belief  that 
of>ening  the  Senate  Chamber  to  radio 
and  television  coverage  will  dispel 
some  of  the  erroneously  held  notions 
about  the  Senate,  as  well  as  encourage 
Senators  to  act  in  a  more  statemans- 
like  manner. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
action  will,  in  the  long  run,  improve 
the  quality  of  debate  and  decisionmak- 
ing in  the  Senate.  On  this  point,  as  on 
some  of  the  others  I  have  made,  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  those  who  may 
disagree.  Opponents  of  this  resolution 
contend  that  television  coverage  will 
lead  to  more  and  longer  debates, 
grandstanding  before  the  cameras,  and 
imdue  emphasis  on  the  before-camera 
communicative  abilities  of  Senators,  in 
relation  to  other  more  important  at- 
tributes of  an  effective  legislator. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in 
these  contentions,  but  on  the  whole,  I 
believe  the  impact  of  television  and 
radio  coverage  will  be  positive.  After 
an  initial  period  of  adjustment.  Sena- 
tors will  not  be  unduly  cognizant  of 
the  live  reporting  over  television  and 
radio  of  their  statements  and  Senate 
actions.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
experience  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Yet.  the  increased  scrutiny  of 
the  microphones  and  cameras  should 
cause  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor 
more  fully  prepared  for  any  remarks 
they  may  make  and  for  votes  to  be 
cast.  Senators  should  become  more  at- 
tentive to  the  business  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  including  actual  presence 
during  debates,  in  relation  to  commit- 
tee and  personal  office  business.  In 
short,  actions  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
itself  should  take  on  increased  impor- 
tance in  the  total  Senate  lawmaking 
scheme,  reversing  what  many  believe 
has  been  an  unhealthy  trend  toward 
committee  and  behind-the-scenes 
domination  of  the  legislative  process. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  out  of  it  all  will  come  better 
laws— laws  that  are  more  understand- 
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able,  concise,  and,  most  of  all,  more  in 
keeping  with  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  through  their  elected  sena- 
torial representatives.  Similarly,  it  is 
my  hope  and  opinion  that  adoption  of 
this  measure  will  help  make  Senators 
more  responsive  and  accountable  to 
the  public  will.  For  these  reasons,  I  am 
glad  to  lend  my  support  to  this  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  BEa^TSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz).  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  in  this 
country  is  approaching  9  percent, 
when  we  have  sky-high  interest  rates, 
when  we  are  talking  about  a  budget 
deficit  that  may  go  over  $100  billion, 
there  are  some  who  would  think  that 
to  have  a  lengthy  debate  about  spend- 
ing $5  million  for  the  self-aggrandize- 
ment of  Senators  would  be  pretty  triv- 
ial. 

I  am  opposed  to  Senate  Resolution 
20.  I  am  opposed  to  spending  at  least 
$5  million  to  televise  debates  on  the 
floor  to  a  rather  limited  audience. 

I  will,  however,  support  Senator 
Ford's  proposals  to  begin  immediate 
radio  coverage  of  these  debates  at  a 
cost  that  would  be  about  3  percent  of 
the  cost  of  television. 

As  one  of  those  Senators  who  is  not 
quite  ready  to  see  my  colleagues  for- 
ever in  "pancake"  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  as  a  Senator  who  is  not 
quite  ready  to  see  some  kind  of 
makeup  chair  in  the  cloakrooms,  I  Just 
do  not  think  this  is  the  thing  we  ought 
to  be  doing.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  idea. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes to  explain  why  I  think  it  it  is  a 
bad  idea.  First  of  all,  it  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  at  least  $5  million,  and 
that  is  just  at  the  outset.  Did  you  ever 
see  any  one  of  these  Government  pro- 
grams or  projects  that  Congress  pro- 
poses that  ever  came  in  at  less  than 
the  proposed  cost?  Obviously  in  the 
end,  they  will  be  talking  about  a  figure 
that  will  be  substantially  more  than 
the  initial  cost  estimates.  Second,  I 
think  televised  proceedings  could  have 
a  very  profound  and,  potentially,  ad- 
verse implication  for  the  way  we  con- 
duct our  business  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Some  may  argue  that  $5  million  is  not 
a  lot  of  money  these  days,  particularly 
if  it  gives  millions  of  Americans  the 
opportunity  to  witness  Senate  debates. 

I  just  do  not  buy  that  argimient. 
Last  summer  we  asked  the  American 
people  to  sacrifice;  and  we  cut  the 
budget  by  over  $40  billion.  By  all  ac- 
counts, the  budget  that  is  being  sub- 
mitted now  to  the  Congress  is  going  to 
call  for  even  greater  sacrifices  in  areas 
that  are  going  to  be  hurt  the  most, 
areas  like  education,  job  training, 
health  care,  retirement  benefits.  To 
say  this  is  a  time  of  tough  fiscal  aus- 
terity is  an  understatement.  We  are  all 


cutting  back.  The  Seruite  committees 
have  cut  back  by  over  $5  million. 

I  really  do  not  see  how  at  a  time  like 
this  we  can  go  to  the  American  people 
and  ask  for  $5  million  of  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  so  that  a  few  of 
them  can  see  the  Senate  in  action  and 
in  living  color.  I  would  much  rather 
see  that  money  spent  on  keeping  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission  of- 
fices open  in  Texas.  I  would  rather 
spend  it  trying  to  find  people  jot>s  at  a 
time  when  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  United  States,  including  Texas, 
continues  to  increase. 

I  would  much  rather  see  that  money 
spent  on  health  care  for  the  elderly;  or 
to  provide  school  lunches  or  immuni- 
zations for  our  children.  Those  funds 
could  be  used  to  buy  approximately 
4.2  million  school  lunches  or  5  million 
immunization  shots,  which  would  pro- 
tect our  children  from  polio,  mumps, 
measles,  diphtheria,  and  tetanus.  I 
would  rather  see  the  money  spent  for 
something  like  that— something  really 
productive. 

I  support  opening  up  our  debates  to 
public  scrutiny.  We  have  got  a  gallery 
filled  with  newspaper  people— filled 
normally.  If  we  had  not  been  debating 
this  resolution  for  so  many  days  we 
would  have  a  lot  more  up  there  today 
than  we  have  now.  But  that  shows,  I 
think,  how  they  too  feel  we  are  getting 
the  appropriate  coverage. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  have  gavel- 
to-gavel  coverage  is  through  radio. 
The  Panama  Canal  debates  proved 
that.  It  was  an  effective  way  to  do  it. 

Only  about  one-quarter  of  American 
homes  are  hooked  up  to  cable  TV  and 
most  of  those  are  the  well-to-do.  So 
the  potential  audience  for  Senate  TV 
is  limited,  and  it  is  skewed  right  from 
the  outset. 

But  during  the  daytime,  when  most 
of  our  debates  take  place,  millions  of 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  have 
access  to  a  radio.  If  we  want  to  throw 
sunlight  into  the  Senate,  radio  is  the 
way  to  proceed.  It  is  the  best  way  to 
reach  the  most  people  at  the  least  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  The  installation  esti- 
mate of  those  costs,  would  be  less  than 
$150,000. 

I  also  agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana,  who  has 
been  here  a  lot  longer  than  most  of  us 
and  is  an  acknowledged  expert  as  to 
how  this  Senate  works.  He  suggests 
that  television  could  introduce  subtle 
but  significant  changes  in  the  debate 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  keep  hearing 
people  refer  to  the  House  and  how  it 
works  in  the  House.  This  is  not  the 
House.  This  is  not  a  place  where  you 
have  to  debate  in  5  minutes.  This  is 
not  a  place  where  everybody  goes 
down  to  the  well  and  makes  his 
speech.  We  have  a  different  set  of 
rules  here.  This  is  a  place  of  free  and 
extemporaneous  debate,  in  general. 
Sometimes  it  is  from  a  text  which  we 
have  prepared  to  help  us  collect  our 


thoughts  and  give  them  more  precise 
meanings.  But,  I  would  hate  to  see  un- 
limited debate  in  the  Senate  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

As  we  have  it  now.  the  press  has 
access  to  the  gallery  and  to  individual 
Senators.  We  have  ample  access  to  the 
television  cameras.  If  they  think  we 
have  said  something  that  is  notewor- 
thy of  going  on  TV  they  can  call  you 
up  to  repeat  that  and  give  it  to  the 
Ajnerican  people. 

The  American  people  have  a  right. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  to  unlimited 
speech  and  debate,  and  I  just  think 
this  resolution  would  be  its  death 
kneU.  That  is  what  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  anticipated  and  intended 
when  they  incorporated  words  like 
that  into  our  Constitution.  It  is  a  right 
which  has  been  preserved  for  the 
American  people  for  over  200  years, 
and  it  ought  to  be  continued  for  the 
American  public,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  the  end  of  unlimited  speech  and 
debate  if  you  adopt  this  resolution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  basic  objection 
to  Senate  television  is  this:  Why  pay 
$5  million  to  reach  those  few  people 
who  are  hooked  up  to  cable  and  in- 
clined to  watch  the  Senate  when  we 
can  transmit  live,  gavel-to-gavel  by 
radio  to  a  far  larger  potential  audience 
for  only  3  percent  of  the  TV  cost? 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  wisdom  of  spend- 
ing $5  million  at  this  time  and  under 
these  circumstances  for  Senate  televi- 
sion. I  think  that  is  precisely  the  sort 
of  waste  and  excess  that  we  so  rightly 
criticize  in  other  Government  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  better,  cheaper, 
more  effective  choice  available.  It  is 
called  radio,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  Senate  Resolution  20  and 
move  promptly  to  provide  live  radio 
coverage  of  Senate  proceedings. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  heard  the  figures  that  were 
used  about  the  time  that  the  House 
used  on  television  compared  to  the 
time  that  was  used  in  the  House  prior 
to  television?  Have  you  heard  some 
discussion  of  that  in  this  body? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  were  some  figures 
used,  so  let  me  just  refer  to  that  argu- 
ment, because  this  is  a  matter  that 
Senators  should  know  and  should 
carefully  consider. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  House  was  in  session  less  hours  its 
first  session  on  television  than  it  was 
the  previous  session  imder  President 
Jimmy  Carter. 

Those  figures  overlook  facts  that 
ought  to  be  made  available.- 

For  example,  in  the  House,  you  do 
not  have  unlimited  debate,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows.  The  Rules  Conunittee  de- 
termines how  long  a  measure  may  be 
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debated.  It  allows  both  sides  a  certain 
amount  of  time  and  then  it  provides 
how  many  amendments  can  be  consid- 
ered and  how  many  motions  can  be 
made  and,  in  effect,  after  a  certain 
period  of  time,  when  the  vote  will 
occur.  The  Senator  is  familiar  with 
that,  of  course.  He  served  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Members  of  the  House 
point  out  to  me  that  to  simply  com- 
pare the  number  of  hours  the  House 
was  in  session  1  year  with  the  number 
of  hours  the  House  was  in  session  an- 
other year  is  meaningless.  If  you  want 
a  meaningful  comparison,  you  must 
compare  the  number  of  substantive 
issues  that  were  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed and  voted  upon  and  then  divide 
the  number  of  issues  decided  by  the 
niunber  of  hours  in  session  and  you 
can  see  whether  you  were  more  effi- 
cient or  less  efficient. 

On  that  basis,  the  average  issue  took 
about  1  hour  more  to  dispose  of.  the 
average  substantive  bill  took  about  1 
hour  more  to  dispose  of  under  televi- 
sion than  it  did  prior  to  television. 

But  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  mean- 
ingful issue,  because  even  so  that  is 
under  the  control  of  a  rule  set  down 
by  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Mem- 
bers only  have  a  certain  amount  of 
time  available  to  speak. 

The  meaningful  comparison  would 
be  how  does  those  things  that  Mem- 
bers are  privileged  to  do  compare, 
where  they  have  the  privilege,  to  how 
it  was  under  the  previous  situation. 
The  one  thing  that  most  people  can  do 
in  the  House  is  to  obtain  consent  to 
make  a  1 -minute  speech  and  make  a 
Record  insertion.  For  that  purpose,  it 
is  my  understanding,  based  on  a  study 
that  has  been  made  and  passed  on  to 
me,  comparing  March  1976,  1977,  and 
1978,  before  television,  with  the 
number  that  was  given  after  television 
coverage  began,  there  was  an  increase 
of  120  percent,  from  an  average  of  126 
to  an  average  of  280.  And  at  another 
period  the  comparison  was  made  in 
September  and  the  same  type  thing 
tended  to  be  the  case. 

So  there  you  have  an  increase,  in  the 
areas  where  the  Speaker  cannot  very 
well  decline  the  right  to  let  someone 
make  a  1-minute  speech,  of  120  per- 
cent. And  that  is  only  when  a  small 
percentage  of  the  American  homes  re- 
ceive the  television  live.  How  much 
more  would  it  be  when  you  have  10 
times  that  many  homes  that  receive 
television  live  across  the  country? 

Furthermore,  in  the  Senate,  we  have 
unlimited  debate.  Senators  can  speak 
as  long  as  they  want  to. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  is  there  any 
doubt  in  his  mind— when  we  were 
speaking  about  the  reduction  of  the 
minimum  benefit  for  these  dear  old 
people  under  social  security,  only  a 
few  Senators  spoke  on  the  matter.  I 


believe  on  this  side  only  about  one 
Senator  carried  the  burden  of  debate, 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  Senators 
helped  him.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  the 
Senator's  mind  that  those  of  us  who 
were  opposing  that  reduction  in  those 
minimum  benefits,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Senators  would  want  to 
say  something  about  that  if  it  was  on 
live  television? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Of  course  they 
would,  and  they  would  do  it.  And  yet, 
as  we  all  know,  virtually  everyone  had 
made  up  their  minds  and  knew  exactly 
what  they  wanted  to  do.  We  had  al- 
ready voted  in  the  Finance  Conunittee 
and  we  had  taken  our  stands.  But  we 
again  would  have  had  to  come  over 
here  and  make  our  points  on  the 
chance  that  you  are  going  to  be  on  the 
6  o'clock  news  or  you  are  going  to  be 
seen  back  home  defending  that  par- 
ticular issue.  And  I  would  also  guess 
that  you  would  get  an  awful  lot  less 
work  done  back  in  the  committees  or 
back  in  your  offices  with  your  con- 
stituents under  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  very  point? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  for  a  question,  I  would  appreci- 
ate it.  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  opposes  this  resolution  because 
I  think  he,  himself,  could  do  so  much 
for  the  Senate  if  the  proceedings  were 
televised.  Look  at  him.  He  is  tall  and 
lean,  as  a  Texan  ought  to  be.  His  face 
is  a  youthful,  yet  mature  face,  as  a 
Senator's  face  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Never  mind  the 
question,  go  ahead  with  the  speech. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  His  face  is  expres- 
sive. When  he  talks,  his  eyebrows  rise 
and  fall.  He  shows  intensity  and  con- 
viction. All  of  this  could  come  across 
on  television;  none  could  be  enjoyed 
on  radio.  But  my  question  is  this; 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  say,  first,  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  may 
have  to  rethink  my  position.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Now.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  used  some  figures 
about  the  time  spent  on  a  measure. 
And  he  says  it  does  not  really  matter 
that  the  last  year  the  House  was  with- 
out television  they  were  in  session  for 
1,016  hours  and  that  every  year  since 
then  they  have  been  in  session  less 
than  that,  because  he  said  it  is  the 
amount  per  measure.  Well,  according 
to  our  figures,  over  in  the  House  they 
have  shown  a  very  normal  cyclical  pat- 
tern where,  between  the  first  and 
second  sessions,  you  get  some  differ- 
ence. 

The  average  number  of  hours  per 
measure  in  the  House,  beginning  with 
the  first  session  of  the  95th  Congress, 
was  1.2  hours.  I  believe  these  are  the 
figures  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


The  second  session,  1.15  hours.  In  the 
96th  Congress,  the  first  session.  1.46; 
and  then  the  second  session.  1.1  hours. 
In  the  97th  Congress,  first  session.  1.5 
hours  per  measure. 

But  what  the  Senator  did  not  do  is 
to  make  the  same  kind  of  comparison 
with  the  Senate.  And  it  is  interesting 
that  where  television  is  not  even  in- 
volved in  the  Senate,  you  get  the  same 
kind  of  a  pattern.  Hours  per  measure 
in  the  Senate,  first  session  of  the  95th 
Congress,  1.6  hours;  second  session,  1.5 
hours;  96th  Congress,  first  session,  1.8 
hours;  second  session,  1.4  hours.  And 
in  the  97th  Congress,  2.2  hours  in  the 
first  session. 

So  you  get  this  kind  of  variation 
which  would  indicate  that  television 
really  has  not  affected  either  the 
length  of  the  session  or  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  an  issue.  And  that,  I 
think,  is  an  extraordinary  and  objec- 
tive test,  which  proves  the  case. 

So,  I  am  just  wondering,  in  my  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator,  whether  he  sees 
any  kind  of  pattern  there  that  can  be 
clearly  traced  to  the  impact  of  televi- 
sion? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  Senator  did  not  bring  the 
subject  up,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
compare  the  figures  and  I  believe  as 
this  debate  goes  along  I  will  have  a 
chance  to  prove  my  point. 

But  let  me  ask  the  Senator  further: 
Has  he  noticed,  when  a  committee  is 
being  covered  on  live  television  and 
when  the  camera  is  beaming  out  to 
the  public,  what  is  being  done  and 
what  is  transpiring  before  a  conunittee 
on  live  television?  Every  Senator  there 
tends  to  ask  a  question  when  his  turn 
comes.  And  usually  if  he  is  called  on  to 
interrogate  the  witness  for  5  minutes, 
he  takes  his  whole  5  minutes;  if  he  has 
10  minutes,  he  tends  to  take  his  whole 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  He  takes  it  all  him- 
self. It  is  like  the  question  that  my 
friend  from  Maryland  was  posing— it 
will  be  a  speech  and  it  will  use  up  the 
full  5  minutes.  What  I  have  also  noted 
is  that  when  you  have  control,  when 
you  are  the  majority,  then  you  have  a 
big  advantage,  because  we  line  up  on 
the  left  and  on  the  right  depending  on 
the  party.  I  notice  where  they  put  the 
cameras.  When  we  are  in  charge,  we 
put  the  cameras  opposite  us  so  they 
shine  on  us.  And  the  Republicans  are 
now  in  charge,  so  they  move  the  cam- 
eras to  the  other  side  so  they  will 
shine  on  them.  That  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  worries  me  about  what 
might  happen  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  think  he  could  be  reassured  on 
that  score.  We  have  discussed  here 
earlier  today  just  exactly  who  would 
regulate  the  cameras.  I  have  no  fixed 
ideas.  The  resolution  calls  for  the 
Rules  Committee  to  provide  for  the 
regulation.    But    we   could    have   the 
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joint  leadership  or  we  could  have  the 
full  Senate  make  the  recommendation. 
But  the  cameras,  once  in  the  Senate, 
are  not  going  to  be  move  around  with 
any  partisan  changes  here. 

The  cameras  will  be  fixed.  They  will 
deal  with  Senators  as  individuals  and 
not  as  members  of  a  party.  They  will 
be  operated  by  Senate  staff.  They  will 
not  be  panning  the  room  looking  for 
somebody  who  is  in  deep  reflection, 
eyes  closed,  or  someone  who  is  telling 
an  anecdote  to  his  neighbor  in  appar- 
ent disrespect  to  the  speaker. 

It  is  the  record.  It  is,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  said,  the  electronic 
Hansard,  the  electronic  record  of  what 
is  happening  here.  It  will  certainly  re- 
flect in  an  electronic  mode  what  is  re- 
flected with  paper  and  ink  in  the 
printed  Record. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  concerns 
the  Senator  has  expressed  are  really 
contemplated  or  could  happen  under 
the    resolution    that    is    before    the 

Cam Q t A 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  hope  the 
Senator  is  right.  All  I  can  refer  to  is 
the  actual  experience  in  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  as  to  the  plac- 
ing of  the  cameras  and  how  a  majori- 
ty, both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
when  they  are  in  the  majority,  have  a 
tendency— not  a  tendency,  but  they  do 
it— to  put  it  on  the  side  that  is  going  to 
show  them.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  that  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  do 
not  have  to  sit  over  there  to  get  myself 
on  TV. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  recall  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  Maryland,  I 
believe  at  that  time— and  I  may  be 
wrong  about  the  exact  figure— there 
were  five  Republicans  in  a  house  of 
126.  It  was  the  lowest  Republican  rep- 
resentation in  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland  since  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  he  was  among  the  finest 
representatives  the  Republicans  have 
had  in  that  legislative  body. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  char- 
itable today. 

The  then  mayor  of  Baltimore,  a 
former  Member  of  the  Congress, 
Thomas  D'Alessandro,  Jr.,  came  to  me 
one  day  and  said,  "You  know,  if  I  were 
in  your  position"— and  I  am  reminded 
of  this  by  the  Senator's  concern  about 
the  rights  of  the  minority— "I  would 
get  up  every  day  and  I  would  say,  'Mr. 
Speaker,  I  fight  alone  but  I  fight  on.' 
It  would  not  really  matter  what  you 
said  after  that.  Just  say  it  every  day." 
Then  he  said,  "Sooner  or  later,  people 
will  listen  to  you." 

Actually,  this  is  going  to  enhance 
the  position  of  the  minority  because 
there  will  be  a  camera  which  will  be 
available  to  every  speaker.  It  will  give 
the  minority  proportionately  a  greater 
opportunity  to  be  on  camera  than  the 
majority  because  the  competition  will 
be  less,  just  as  I  had  the  opportimity, 


as  a  member  of  the  minority  side  in  a 
house  of  126.  I  had  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  be  heard  than  if  I  had  been  1  of 
an  evenly  split  house  of  63. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  as  long  as  we  in  the  minority, 
are  going  to  be  operated  on,  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  knife  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  friendly  surgeon. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  An  impartial  sur- 
geon. 

Mr.  BENSTEN.  But  I  have  not  seen 
impartiality  on  the  part  of  either  one 
of  these  parties. 

I  remember  that  story  by  my  friend 
down  in  south  Texas  who  was  about  to 
open  up  a  catfish  that  he  had  just 
caught.  He  said,  "Little  catfish,  don't 
you  wiggle.  All  I  am  going  to  do  is  gut 
you." 

I  do  not  want  to  see  that  sort  of 
thing  happen  to  us  here. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator,  having 
served  in  both  bodies,  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  having  the  excellent 
education  that  he  has,  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  what  this  Government 
is  all  about,  understands  what  the 
functions  of  the  Senate  were  intended 
to  be. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  Senators 
serve  6-year  terms,  with  only  one-third 
of  the  Senators  rxmning  every  2  years, 
compared  to  the  House  where  all 
Members  must  run  every  2  years. 

Congress  was  established  in  that 
fashion  for  a  reason.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  very  well  agrees  that  the 
reason  was  that  the  Senate  is  expected 
to  do  their  difficult  chore  of  making 
decisions  which  sometimes  are  not  the 
popular  decisions,  but  decisions  that 
must  be  done  in  the  public  interest, 
sometimes  to  save  this  country.  The 
Senate  is  entrusted  with  that  painful 
duty  of  being  expected  to  stop  bad  leg- 
islation from  being  enacted  which  may 
be  popular  at  the  moment,  just  as  the 
Senate  has  the  burden  of  ratifying 
treaties,  where  sometimes  the  treaty 
might  not  be  a  popular  treaty  or 
might  be  subject  to  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding. 

To  put  it  in  a  word,  is  not  the  Senate 
expected  to  exercise  statesmanship? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes;  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator,  that  is  obviously  true.  It 
is  obvious  that  that  is  the  reason  the 
6-year  term  was  given  to  Senators, 
that  they  would  be  away  from  the  po- 
litical heat  for  a  period  of  time,  longer 
than  the  House,  trying  to  do  some 
things  that  at  times  are  not  popular 
but  which  are  important  to  the  coun- 
try. I  think  that  makes  this  body  sig- 
nificant when  you  are  talking  about 
legislative  bodies  around  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
this:  If  one  must  do  the  painful  chore 
of  explaining  the  unpopular  side  of 
the  issue  and  standing  firm  for  the  un- 
popular side  of  the  issue,  knowing  that 
that  is  what  is  best  for  the  country 


and  hopefully  time  will  prove  one 
right  in  that  regard,  does  the  Senator 
see  anything  about  TV  coverage  that 
would  help  or  tend  to  encourage 
statesmanship,  or  does  he  think  it 
would  tend  to  tilt  the  Senate  toward 
the  side  of  expediency? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  those  condi- 
tions would  make  it  more  burderisome 
on  a  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  propound  a 
question  to  either  Senator.  Is  it  being 
suggested  that  statesmen  can  only 
work  in  secret? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  must  say  that  we 
have  an  informed  and  sophisticated 
press  up  here  which  hardly  could  be 
classified  as  trying  to  suppress  the 
news  of  the  Senate.  In  turn,  we  are 
talking  about  putting  it  on  radio  from 
gavel  to  gavel  and  that  will  reach 
many  millions  of  people  in  our  land. 
So  nobody  is  talking  about  doing  any- 
thing in  secret. 

Mr.  LONG.  For  example,  is  it  not 
true  that  every  word  we  utter  in 
debate  is  taken  down? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  is. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  it  is  made  available 
in  the  Record  for  everyone. 

Can  the  Senator  see  where  a  person 
is  seeking  to  make  something  secret 
when  he  stands  here  and  makes  a 
speech  that  is  going  to  be  published 
and  sent  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  which  is  before  the  news  media? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  this  is  a  very  open  body. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  enjoying  this 
exchange  but  I  have  a  number  of  con- 
stituents waiting  for  me  in  my  office. 
If  we  had  this  on  TV.  I  might  not  be 
so  quick  to  go  back  and  listen  to  some 
of  the  things  they  have  to  say.  I  would 
continue  to  try  to  make  sure  the 
camera  was  on  me. 

With  that  in  mind,  if  Senators  will 
go  ahead  and  continue  this  debate  and 
let  me  get  back  to  my  constituents.  I 
think  I  shaU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  just  added  an- 
other urgent  reason  why  we  should 
have  this  resolution  adopted  immedi- 
ately, to  prolong  his  presence  on  the 
floor. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  what  the  res- 
olution will  do  is  portray  in  a  more 
vivid  and  more  accurate  fashion  what 
occurs  on  the  floor  on  the  U.S.  Senate. 
While  that  is  true,  certainly,  it  is 
merely  doing  a  better  job  of  reporting, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
said,  than  is  already  being  done  in  the 
form  of  print.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  a  minute  ago,  I 
quoted  certain  figures  relating  to  time 
in  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  95th,  96th, 
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and  97th  Congresses  as  well  as  the  av- 
erage hours  spent  on  each  measure 
adopted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


a  table  showing  these  figures  in  some 
detail  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


,i 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUofvs: 


TIME  IN  SESSION  AND  MEASURES  PASSED 


Congress  and  session 


Senile 


Oiys 


Hours 


Mejsiires 
pissed 


(Hogrs  per 
meisure 
passed) 


House 


[>*s 


Hours 


Meisures 
pissed 


(Hours  per 
measure 
pissed) 


9581: 

1st... 
2d.... 
9flk: 

in... 

2«... 
97III:  in 


■  TekMSien  l»|in  in  Mircli 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
impact  of  the  use  of  television  on  the 
volume  of  work,  the  volume  of  hours, 
the  volume  of  speeches  that  will  be 
given.  I  also  submit  for  the  Record 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  a  compilation  of 
figures  relating  to  the  number  of 
pages  in  the  Congressional  Record 
that  were  required  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  95th,  96th.  and  97th 
Congresses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  PAGES 


178 
159 

167 
166 
1(5 


1.144 
1.365 

1.159 
1.165 

i.oeo 


705 
891 

65? 
831 
488 


16 
15 

18 

14 
22 


174 
149 

'173 
153 
163 


882 
1.016 

975 
901 
653 


734 

1? 

881 

115 

666 

146 

812 

11 

433 

15 

Conirtssand  session 


Senile      Howe 


ExlBV 

sions  ■ 


9Sltl: 


la....- _ 

19J74 

13.012 

7,547 

2d 

„..„.... 19.670 

13,847 

6,035 

96ft: 

1st 

19,S«0 

12.524 

6,398 

2d 

16.785 

12.555 

5583 

97llklst. „..„ 

15.785 

9,931 

6,008 

>  tt  s  estnt^  ttut  the  House  accounts  tor  it  least  95  percent  of  ttie 
milcnal  In  ttie  "LrteRsnns"  section 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  almost  a 
quorum  in  himself,  but  not  quite. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebauu).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  an  additional  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  to 
extend  not  past  4:30  p.m.,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  that  there  are  certain 
other  items  of  business  that  might  be 


transacted.  I  observe  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  yield 
the  floor  so  that  he  may  seek  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCHMITT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  THE 
LIFE  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF  DR.  ARTHUR  M.  BUECHE 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Madam  President, 
science  and  technology  is  the  future  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  lit- 
erally, I  believe,  as  many  do,  is  the 
future  of  mankind.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  our  kiitial  major  national  mile- 
stone, the  formation  of  this  great  land 
as  a  free  Republic,  our  national  mile- 
stones have  been  milestones  of 
achievement  based  on  drawing  from 
this  reservoir  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy that  a  free  people  have  created. 

Science  and  technology  does  come 
from  the  people,  and  today  I  am 
pleased  to  submit,  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators  Baker. 
D'Amato,  Jackson,  Moynihan.  and 
RiEGLE.  a  resolution  to  honor  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Bueche,  who  died  recently. 

Art  Bueche  was  an  outstanding  sci- 
entist, engineer,  and  executive.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  converting  laboratory 
achievements  and  scientific  knowledge 
into  products  benefiting  mankind.  He 
rendered  valuable  services  as  an  advis- 
er to  numerous  Federal  agencies  in- 
cluding the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  and  the  National  Biu-eau  of 
Standards.  Recently,  he  served  as  Co- 
chairman  of  the  President-elect's  Advi- 
sory Task  Force  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. At  the  time  of  his  death  on 
October  22,  1981,  he  was  senior  vice 
president— corporate  technology.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co. 

Madam  President.  I  send  to  the  desk 
at  this  time  a  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  life  and  accomplishments  of 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Bueche  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  314)  to  commemorate 
the  life  and  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Arthur 
M.  Bueche. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  these  is  no  objection  from 
this  side,  and  the  matter  has  been 
cleared  previously. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Madam  President, 
this  is  a  particularly  timely  honor  for 
Art  Bueche.  I  and  many  others  in  Con- 
gress as  well  as  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  elsewhere  In  the  country  are  ex- 
amining very,  very  closely  the  base  of 
science  and  technology  and  people  as- 
sociated with  science  and  technology 
from  which  we  must  draw  the  solu- 
tions to  many,  If  not  most,  of  our  na- 
tional problems. 

Art  Bueche  dedicated  his  life  to  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  the  progress  of 
science  and  technology  in  general. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  passing  this  resolution 
today  honoring  a  great  man  and  an 
outstanding  American. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  314)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  314 

Whereas,  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Bueche,  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  United  States,  made  substantial  and  en- 
during contributions  over  his  lifetime  to  sci- 
ence, industry.  Government  service,  and 
education; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  continues  to 
face  an  era  of  increasingly  complex  prob- 
lems depending  on  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal progress  for  solutions; 

Whereas,  Dr.  Bueche  devoted  his  individ- 
ual research  efforts  in  the  field  of  material 
sciences  pioneering  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  silicons,  obtaining  many 
patents,  publishing  dozens  of  outstanding 
papers  and  reports,  and  was  an  active  partic- 
ipant and  officer  in  numerous  scientific  and 
technical  societies. 
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Whereas.  Dr.  Bueche  has  been  widely 
praised  for  his  management  skills  In  indus- 
trial research,  resulting  in  breakthroughs  in 
the  fields  of  electronics,  materials  science 
and  energy,  and  implementing  innovative 
approaches  for  rapidly  converting  laborato- 
ry achievements  into  products  benefitting 
mankind.  Among  these  products  are:  an  ad- 
vanced computer-directed  axial  tomography 
X-ray  (CAT)  scanner,  stronger  and  safer 
plastic  materials,  extraordinarily  hard  mate- 
rials for  metal  cutting  tools,  more  energy-ef- 
ficient lamps,  and  fuel  conserving  electric 
generating  equipment; 

Whereas,  Dr.  Bueche  has  contributed  to 
the  field  of  education  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rensselear  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Albany  Medical  College, 
and  the  Hudson-Mohawk  Valley  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  as  a  member  of 
the  Visiting  Committees  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  as  an  aidvisor  to  his  alma  mater, 
Cornell  University; 

Whereas,  Dr.  Bueche  has  rendered  valua- 
ble Government  service  as  a  frequent  wit- 
ness before  many  Congressional  commit- 
tees, as  an  advisor  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  United  States  Air 
Force.  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
most  recently  as  Co-chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent-Elect's Advisory  Task  Force  on  Science 
and  Technology: 

Whereas,  Dr.  Bueche  has  received  the  rec- 
ognition of  his  peers  by  election  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Engineering,  and  selection 
for  the  IndustriELl  Research  Institute  Medal, 
and  the  Pahmey  Gold  Medal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute;  and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Bueche  displayed  exemplary 
personal  qualities,  leadership  skills,  devo- 
tion to  public  service,  and  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  abilities  demonstrat- 
ed over  the  course  of  his  lifetime:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
honors  the  memory  and  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation for  the  accomplishments  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  society  of  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Bueche. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  F»ubllc  Law  86-42,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  to  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86- 
42,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevxns)  as  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
1982. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  >proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  INTERVENE  IN 
CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNCIL 
OF  AMERICA.  INC.,  ET  AL. 
AGAINST  FEDERAL  ENERGY 
REGULATORY  COMMISSION. 

ET  AL. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  it 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  by  coun- 
sel for  the  Senate  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain case  now  on  appeal  from  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  entitled 
"Consumer  Energy  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  et  al.  against  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Conunission.  et  al.,"  and 
that  certain  fimdamental  interests  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  Senate  may 
be  Involved  in  the  disposition  of  that 
case. 

The  statutes  provide  for  a  leadership 
group  to  advise  Senate  legal  counsel 
on  matters  involving  the  Senate  as  a 
party  or  otherwise  in  litigation.  That 
group  has  met  and  determined  that  it 
is  their  recommendation  that  the 
Senate  should  intervene  as  a  party  in 
that  litigation. 

In  order  to  authorize  that.  Madam 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion for  myself  and  for  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  <S.  Res.  315)  to  direct  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  intervene  in  Consumer 
Energy  Council  of  America,  Inc.,  et  al.  v. 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  et 
al..  Nos.  80-2184.  80-2312  (D.C.  Cir.). 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  January  29,  1982, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  handed  down 
a  major  ruling  on  the  constitutionality 
of  legislative  vetoes,  holding  that  a 
legislative  review  provision  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  violates 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
and  article  I  of  the  Constitution.  This 
resolution  will  direct  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  to  move  to  intervene  in  this 
lawsuit  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  to 
seek  review  of  this  decision. 

In  1978,  after  a  10-month  confer- 
ence, the  House  and  Senate  succeeded 
In  resolving  the  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult Issue  of  natural  gas  deregiilation. 
An  important  element  in  the  compro- 
mise legislation  finaUy  adopted  by 
Congress  was  Incremental  pricing  of 
natural  gas.  Incremental  pricing  was 
so  novel  and  controversial  a  concept 
that  the  key  to  Its  adoption  was  divid- 
ing its  implementation  into  a  limited 
first  phase,  and  an  expanded  second 
phase.  This  expanded  second  phase 
would  go  Into  effect  only  if  neither 
House  of  Congress  disapproved  a  pro- 
posed rule  which  the  Federal  Energy 


Regulatory  Commission  would  submit 
to  Congress.  In  May  1980,  after  the 
Commission  itself  expressed  strong 
reservations  about  its  proposal  for  the 
second  phase,  the  House  adopted  a 
resolution  disapproving  the  Commis- 
sion's proposal. 

The  controversy  over  incremental 
pricing  concerns  the  extent  to  which 
the  costs  of  new  natural  gas  should  be 
passed  on  to  industrial  users  of  gas. 
The  Senate  joined  with  the  House  in 
establishing  the  procedure  by  which 
that  question  should  be  determined, 
but  it  has  not,  and  would  not  by  this 
resolution,  take  a  position  on  the 
merits  of  this  dispute  over  natural  gas 
pricing.  Rather,  the  Senate's  interest 
in  this  litigation  is  over  the  procedures 
which  the  Congress  may  establish  to 
assure  that  critical  decisions  of  nation- 
al energy  policy,  and  other  significant 
matters,  can  be  made  in  a  timely  and 
efficient  manner  without  abdicating 
the  responsibility  that  must  be  ulti- 
mately carried  by  elected  representa- 
tives. 

After  the  House  disapproved  the 
Commission's  proposal,  several  groups 
of  gas  users  challenged  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statutory  provision  for 
congressional  review.  They  contended 
that  the  provision  for  legislative 
review  should  be  invalidated  and  that 
the  court  should  require  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  im- 
plement the  proposed  rule.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  appeared  to  present 
the  executive  branch  position  that 
statutory  provisions  for  legislative 
review  are  unconstitutional.  The 
Senate  appeared  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals as  an  amicus  curiae  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  121,  adopted  May  6, 
1981,  and  filed  a  joint  brief  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  In  defense  of  the 
statute. 

In  its  January  29,  1982.  decision,  the 
court  of  appeals  acknowledged  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  an  ex- 
pansion of  Incremental  pricing  go  into 
effect  only  If  neither  House  disap- 
proved it.  It  concluded,  however,  that 
Congress  would  have  enacted  incre- 
mental pricing,  including  provisions 
for  its  expansion,  even  without  the 
legislative  review  provision.  On  the 
constitutional  Issue,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals ruled  that  the  provision  for  legis- 
lative review  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  was  unconstitutional. 

The  court  acknowledged  that  previ- 
ous Judicial  decisions  on  challenges  to 
legislative  review  had  been  framed  in  a 
limited  fashion.  There  are  currently  in 
efffect  over  50  statutes  with  provisions 
for  legislative  review  by  one  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  These  provisions 
have  been  used  by  Congress  and  Presi- 
dents to  reach  accommodations  con- 
cerning national  security  and  foreign 
affairs,  the  budget,  international 
trade,  and  energy.  Quite  understand- 
ably, therefore,  courts  have  been  re- 
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luctant  to  rule  broadly  in  favor  of 
either  the  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  in  the  few  cases  which  have 
been  decided  previously.  The  court  of 
appeals  nevertheless  rendered  a 
sweeping  ruling  that  brings  into  ques- 
tion many  provisions  for  legislative 
review. 

Further  proceedings  either  in  the 
court  of  appeals,  such  as  a  suggestion 
of  rehearing  en  banc,  or  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  may  be  necessary  in  this 
litigation.  The  sweeping  nature  of  the 
constitutional  approach  of  the  court 
of  appeals  creates  a  potential  for  un- 
certainty as  to  the  validity  of  numer- 
ous other  statutes.  Also,  the  court's 
decision  that  it  may  require  the  Com- 
mission to  implement  the  gas  pricing 
rule  even  though  the  Congress  intend- 
ed that  no  rule  should  go  into  effect,  if 
disapproved,  raises  serious  questions 
under  the  separation  of  powers.  It  is 
beyond  the  ability  and  the  role  of  the 
judiciary  to  speculate  what  the  Con- 
gress would  have  intended,  apart  from 
what  it  enacted  into  law.  The  choice  of 
alternatives  to  legislative  review  would 
require  policy  judgments  that  only  the 
Congress  may  make. 

Since  May  1981.  the  Senate  has  par- 
ticipated in  this  case  as  amicus  curiae. 
To  file  motions  and  petitions  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  the  Senate  must  now 
appear  as  a  party.  The  Senate's  ap- 
pearance in  this  case  as  a  party  would 
be  consistent  with  the  pattern  in  the 
case  now  in  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerning the  legislative  veto.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service 
against  Chadha  (Nos.  80-1832,  80- 
2170,  and  80-2171).  In  that  case,  the 
Senate  appeared  first  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  court  of  appeals  and  then,  after 
the  ruling  by  the  court  of  appeals,  in- 
tervened as  a  party  to  petition  for  re- 
hearing and  for  Supreme  Court 
review. 

Section  706(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  authorizes  the 
Senate  to  direct  the  Senate  legal  coun- 
sel to  intervene  in  actions  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  when  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  are  placed  in  issue. 
The  joint  leadership  group  has  agreed 
that  this  is  such  a  case  and  supports 
this  resolution. 

Madam  President,  I  think  no  further 
explanation  is  necessary.  Senate  legal 
counsel  is  available  for  the  inquiry  of 
any  Senator,  and  if  the  minority 
leader  has  nothing  he  wishes  to  add,  I 
am  prepared  for  the  Senate  to  dispose 
of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  315)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  315)  together 
with  its  preamble  is  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  315 
Whereas,  by  S.  Res.  121,  97th  Congress. 
1st  Session  (1981).  the  Senate  directed  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  Con- 
sumer Energy  Council  of  America,  Inc..  et 
al.  V.  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, et  al..  Nos.  80-2184.  80-2312  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit: 

Whereas,  on  January  29.  1982,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  legislative  review 
provision  in  section  202(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3342(c) 
(Supp.  Ill  1979)),  violated  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  principle  of  separation 
of  powers; 

Whereas,  the  Senate  as  amicus  curiae  may 
not  have  the  procedural  opportunities  avail- 
able to  a  party  to  seek  review  of  this  deci- 
sion and  intervention  as  a  party  would 
enable  the  Senate  to  do  so; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  288b(c),  288e(a). 
and  2882(a)  (6upp.  Ill  1979)),  the  Senate 
may  direct  its  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal  action  in 
which  the  powers  aind  responsibilities  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  are  placed 
in  issue:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  Consumer  Energy  Council  of 
America,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  et  al.,  Nos.  80-2184,  80- 
2312. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


the  aisle  tomorrow,  as  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case  on  Tuesday,  and  that 
the  time  for  those  meetings  will  be  be- 
tween 12  and  2  o'clock. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  from  the  hour  of  12  noon  to- 
morrow without  further  motion  and 
on  direction  of  the  Chair  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  9,  1982 

ORDER  FOR  RBCESS  DirTIL  1 1  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  certain  other  matters 
that  are  cleared  on  this  side  for  con- 
sideration at  this  time,  but  first,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 
BUMPERS  AND  BENTSEN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized  on  special  orders 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  in 
this  order:  First,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), and  then  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  1  2  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
there  will  be  meetings  in  the  nature  of 
caucuses  to  be  held  on  both  sides  of 


INCREASING  THE  LIMITATION 
ON  EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  FOR  THE 
PROCUREMENT  OF  CONSULT- 
ANTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

I  move  that  the  Rules  Conunittee  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  283,  a  resolution 
increasing  the  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  283)  increasing  the 
limitation  on  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  for  the 
procurement  of  consultants. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  283)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  283 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  S.  Res.  62, 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  March 
3,  1981,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$27,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$45,000". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ZETA  BETA 
TAU  FRATERNITY  TO  CON- 
DUCT A  RECEPTION  IN  THE 
ROTUNDA  OF  THE  CAPITOL  ON 
MARCH  31,  1982 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  I  sent  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Pell  a  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution, and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 
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THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  64)  to  authorize 
the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  fraternity  to  conduct  a 
reception  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on 
March  31.  1982.  to  commemorate  Roger  Wil- 
liams for  his  contribution  to  religious  tolera- 
tion and  freedom  in  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  64)  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringl.  That  the  Zeta 
Beta  Tau  fraternity  is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  reception  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on 
March  31,  1982.  to  commemorate  Roger  Wil- 
liams for  his  contribution  to  religious  tolera- 
tion and  freedom  in  the  United  States.  The 
reception  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  mandatory  quorum 
under  rule  XXII  prior  to  the  vote  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT-DEPARTMENT OF  JUS- 
TICE AUTHORIZATIONS  (S.  951) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
under  an  older  previously  entered,  the 
majority  leader,  after  consulting  with 
the  minority  leader,  is  authorized  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorizations  bill 
under  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
unanimous-consent  order. 

After  conferring  with  the  minority 
leader  and  running  the  clearance  proc- 
ess on  this  side,  it  appears  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  those  principally  in- 
volved in  this  measure  and  of  the 
greatest  number  of  Senators  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration,  to  resume 
the  consideration,  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  authorizations  bill  tomor- 
row at  3  p.m. 

In  view  of  that,  and  assuming  that  it 
is  still  satisfactory  to  the  minority,  I 
put  this  unanimous-consent  request:  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  3  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  February  9,  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  S.  951, 
the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tions bill,  with  the  time  between  the 
hour  of  3  p.m.  arid  4  p.m.  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  or  their  designees,  to  be 
followed  by  a  rollcall  vote  at  4  p.m.  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  S.  951, 
the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tions bill. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President, 
there  are  certain  other  matters  on  the 
Calendar  of  General  Orders,  Calendar 
of  Business,  that  are  cleared  on  this 
side  for  action  at  this  time.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  he  is 
prepared  to  consider  the  following  five 
items:  Calendar  No.  428.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 289;  Calendar  Order  No.  429, 
Senate  Resolution  290;  Calendar 
Order  No.  433,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 130;  Calendar  Order  No.  434, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  141;  and  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  435,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 253. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  the  calendar  orders  afore- 
mentioned by  the  majority  leader 
have  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  items  identified  In  the 
order  just  stated. 


approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  289)  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  289 

Resolved,  That,  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1982,  through 
February  28,  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,273,800,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 


PRINTING  OF  SENATE  ELECTION 
LAW  GUIDEBOOK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  290)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  a  revise  edition  of 
the  "Senate  Election  Law  Guidebook" 
as  a  Senate  document,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  290 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  Numbered  96-45,  entitled 
"Senate  Election  Law  Guidebook",  be  print- 
ed as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  there  be 
printed  eight  hundred  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DAY  OF  NATIONAL 
CELEBRATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  next  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130)  designat- 
ing February  22,  1982,  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  a  "Day  of  National  Celebra- 
tion." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  130,  designating  February 
22,  1982.  the  250th  aimiversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington,  a  day  of 
national  celebration. 

I  am  joined  in  this  legislation  by  28 
cosponsors,  including  Senators  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Jennings  Randolph. 
Paul  Tsongas,  Barry  Goldwater, 
Gordon  Humphrey,  Alan  Cranston, 
Howard  Cannon,  John  Chafee,  Slade 
Gorton,  Robert  Kasten,  Pete  Do- 
MENici,  Mark  Hatfield,  Rudy  Bosch- 
witz,  Walter  Huddleston,  Daniel 
Inouye,  Richard  Lugar,  (Charles 
Percy,  Harrison  Williams.  Charles 
Grassley.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jere- 
miah Denton,  Sam  Nunn.  "Thad  Coch- 
ran, Mack  Mattingly,  and  Paul  Sar- 

BANES. 

George  Washington  was  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  leaders.  He  possessed 
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considerable  wisdom.  unflagging 
energy,  profound  faith  in  God.  and  a 
clear  vision  of  our  Nation's  potential 
in  the  years  and  generations  ahead. 

Frequently  Washington  is  referred 
to  as  the  "Father  of  our  country." 
This  title,  while  perhaps  a  little  exag- 
gerated, is  nonetheless  appropriate 
when  one  considers  Washington's 
leadership  in  America's  quest  for  inde- 
pendence from  the  British  and  his  in- 
spiring leadership  as  both  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  set  the  course  for  this 
Nation— a  course  charted  in  political 
stability  unrivaled  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

George  Washington  was  a  great 
American  and  a  great  Virginian.  He 
was  a  man  who  lived  by  his  word,  who 
professed  virtue,  conscience,  good 
character,  honesty,  justice,  and  equali- 
ty. 

As  important  as  his  expression  was 
in  his  day,  the  words  of  Washington 
hold  meaning  for  all  of  us  today.  Who 
among  us  can  quarrel  with  Washing- 
ton that  arbitrary  power  is  most  easily 
established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty 
abused  to  licentiousness.  Certainly  his 
belief  that  to  be  prepared  for  war  is 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preserv- 
ing peace  has  rung  true  through  the 
ages  and  stands  as  a  cornerstone  of 
America's  modem  defense  and  foreign 
policy. 

How  fitting  it  is  that  just  after 
America  observed  the  battle  at  York- 
town  last  October— where  representa- 
tives from  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  Washington's  last  great 
battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War- 
America  should  now  observe  his  250th 
birthday  with  a  day  of  national  cele- 
bration. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  about 
which  I  speak  today  is  but  a  small  trib- 
ute to  the  enormous  contribution 
George  Washington  made  to  our 
Nation.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I  believe 
the  hope  of  all  Senators  who  join  me 
in  support  of  this  resolution,  that 
Washington's  250th  birthday  will  be 
marked  with  ceremonies  and  activities 
appropriate  for  this  national  leader. 

I  wish  to  take  note  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  of  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  are  helping  to  coordinate 
these  ceremonies.  They  include  the 
George  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
Virginia  Society;  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  the  George  Washington 
Birthday  Celebration  Commission:  and 
the  Mount  Vernon  LAdles'  Association 
of  the  Union. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  130 

Whereas  February  22.  1982  is  the  two 
hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  leaders,  whose  considerable  wisdom,  un- 
flagging energy,  profound  faith  in  God,  and 
clear  vision  contributed  so  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  Revolution,  and  whose 
capable  and  inspired  leadership  as  President 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  advi- 
sor to  the  delegates,  and  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  set  the  Nation  on  a 
course  of  political  stability  unrivaled  in  the 
history  of  civilization:  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  this  event  be 
commemorated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  extol 
his  character  and  accomplishments:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  22, 
1982.  is  proclaimed  a  day  of  national  cele- 
bration of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  George  Washing- 
ton, and  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  CRIME  PREVENTION 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  141) 
designating  February  7  through  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1982,  as  "National  Crime 
Prevention  Week,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  141 

Whereas  the  high  incidence  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  Is  detrimental  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  Nation  and  causes  feel- 
ings of  frustration  cmd  helplessness  among 
its  citizens:  and 

Whereas  people  in  all  parts  of  America 
have  begun  to  fight  back  against  crime  by 
learning  about  crime  prevention  and  by 
joining  with  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
start  neighborhood  watch  groups  and  other 
programs  designed  to  promote  safety  in 
their  communities;  and 

Whereas  national  attention  and  leader- 
ship is  required  to  cause  public  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  crime  prevention  and 
the  need  for  citizen  action;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  support  a 
crime  prevention  program  designed  to  en- 
courage cooperation  for  crime  prevention 
among  citizens,  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  the  private  sector;  and 

Whereas  National  Crime  Prevention  Week 
has  been  the  focus  of  national  public  aware- 
ness about  crime  prevention  for  over  thirty 
years:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  7  through  February  13. 
1982.  as  "National  Crime  Prevention  Week", 
and  to  encourage  all  citizens,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  private  businesses  to 
work  together  to  prevent  crime  and  to  seek 
the  return  of  an  environment  in  which 
Americans  may  live  and  work  free  of  crime 
and  fear. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  ON 
NATIONAL  CIRCLE  K  WEEK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  253)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  "Na- 
tional Circle  K  Week",  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  253 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  is  an  or- 
ganization of  college  students  sponsored  by 
Kiwanis  International  that  provides  a 
means  for  responsible  community  action  by 
students: 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  empha- 
sizes the  advantages  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life  and  provides  the  opportunity  for 
leadership  training  in  service; 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  encour- 
ages the  adoption  and  the  application  of 
high  social,  business,  and  professional 
standards; 

Whereas  the  members  of  Circle  K  Inter- 
national promotes  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  righteousness,  justice,  patriotism, 
and  good  will;  and 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  is  pres- 
ently involved  in  service  projects  to  help 
teenagers,  the  elderly,  and  handicapped  in 
need  of  support  under  the  theme.  "Togeth- 
er for  Tomorrow":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  week  of  February  7,  1982, 
through  February  13,  1982,  be  proclaimed  as 
•National  Circle  K  Week". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
president  of  Circle  K  International. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on 
today's  Executive  Calendar,  I  find  that 
certain  nominations  are  cleared  on 
this  side  for  consideration  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  inquire  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  clear 
some  or  all  of  the  items  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  the  nominations  have  been 


cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  we 
are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.    BAKER.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


I 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  go  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  all  the 
names  under  "Nominations,"  begin- 
ning on  page  1,  continuing  on  page  2 
and  page  3  and  page  4  under  the  head- 
ing "Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's Desk  in  the  Department  of 
State." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Madam  President, 
if  the  Chair  will  temporarily  indulge 
me. 

Madam  President,  I  remove  my  res- 
ervation of  objection  and  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The     nominations    considered     and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciary 

Robert  H.  Bork.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Michael  S.  Kanne.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Indiana. 

James  T.  Moody,  of  Indiana,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

.  DEP/UtTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

William  P.  Weld,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts. 

Lamond  Robert  Mills,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
NevEula. 

Stephen  S.  Trott.  of  California,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

Thomas  A.  O'Hara,  Jr.,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Nebraska. 

George  L.  McBane.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Middle 
District  of  North  Carolina. 

Stuart  E.  Earnest,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma. 

William  J.  Jonas,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

Eugene  H.  Davis,  of  Utah,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Utah. 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 

Edward  W.  Ray,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal. 

Department  op  Justice 

Alan  C.  Nelson,  of  California,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Inunigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. 


Department  of  State 
Walter  J.  Stoessel.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Career  Ambassador,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  SUte. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 
John  R.  Bolton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant  Administrator   of   the   Agency   for 
International  Development. 

iNew  Reports) 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 

Humanities 

William  J.  Bennett,  of  North  Carolina,  to 

be  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 

for  the  Humanities. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Department  of  State 

Department  of  State  nominations  begin- 
ning Donald  S.  Brown,  to  be  Career  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  and  ending  Gerald  Wein.  to  be 
Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America,  Class  of 
Counselor.  Consular  Officers  and  Secretar- 
ies, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  December  15.  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PETE 
DOMENICI  BEFORE  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  hear  a  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Pete  V.  DoMESfici, 
speak  before  the  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  last  week. 

With  insight  and  eloquence.  Senator 
DoMENici  offered  his  personal 
thoughts  on  the  love  that  binds  fami- 
lies, commimities  and  society  together. 
His  address  was  not  only  a  perceptive 
analysis,  but  it  also  contained  practical 
advice  for  improving  the  quality  of  our 
own  lives  and  the  life  of  our  society. 

Senator  Domenici's  remarks  were 
enriching  and  moving.  PYom  the  many 
complimentary  comments  I  heard 
from  those  in  attendance,  I  know  that 
the  audience  shared  my  impression  of 
his  outstanding  presentation. 


Madam  President,  I  believe  that  we 
can  all  benefit  from  reading  and  re- 
flecting on  Senator  Domenici's  mes- 
sage, and  I  recommend  his  thoughtful 
presentation  to  every  Senator.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Speech  Before  Annual  Prayer  Breakfast 

BY  Senator  Pete  V.  Domknici.  Febkuaky 

4.  1982 

I  must  admit  to  a  certain  feeling  of  awe  at 
my  assignment  today. 

1  am  in  awe  not  only  of  my  assignment, 
but  of  you,  distinguished  visitors,  and  of  the 
presence  of  the  President  and  General 
Dozler. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  heard  me  worry 
about  the  Federal  budget  so  much  that  you 
may  think  that  Is  what  I  talk  about  every 
time  I  open  my  mouth.  Well,  today  I  prom- 
ise that  I  win  not  mention  the  budget.  I 
want  to  talk  about  one  of  the  few  things 
that  occupies  me  more  than  Federal  Budg- 
ets—society and  families  and  the  love  that 
binds  society  and  families  together. 

As  I  began  preparing  this  little  talk.  I 
wondered  why  anyone  would  have  chosen 
me  for  such  a  task.  Since  I  am  neither  a 
great  leader,  nor  a  great  speaker,  nor  one 
learned  In  history  or  philosophy,  nor  a  bibli- 
cal scholar  of  any  sort.  1  have  to  conclude 
that  I  was  chosen  because  of  my  constant 
concern  for  my  family  and  my  broader  con- 
cern for  family  and  community  life  in  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  I  say  today  may  be  said  l)etter  by 
others,  and  probably  has  been.  Indeed,  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  are  more  powerful 
than  anything  I  might  say  here  today.  But  I 
hope  that  no  one  among  the  mortal  exceeds 
me  in  my  sincerity. 

Let  me  start  with  something  of  a  confes- 
sion. 

I  am  not  one  who  Is  always  and  Invariably 
considerate.  It  is  a  struggle  for  me  to  be 
loving,  to  be  forgiving,  to  do  good  to  others. 
Preoccupied  by  my  job  and  myself  all  too 
often,  I  find  that  I  do  not  take  the  time,  or 
make  the  effort,  to  love.  I  confess  that  even 
with  my  family  I  do  not  show  the  love  I 
have. 

At  one  time,  I  was  bothered  by  this  trait, 
and  I  guess  I  would  not  be  mentioning  it 
today  If  I  were  not  still  somewhat  bothered 
about  it.  After  all,  I  reasoned,  how  good 
could  I  be,  how  strong  a  witness  could  I  be, 
if  I  had  to  struggle  to  show  my  love  and  be 
considerate  of  others? 

As  the  Apostle  Paul  said  in  his  first  letter 
to  the  Corinthians,  "Love  is  patient:  Love  is 
kind.  Love  Is  not  Jealous.  It  does  not  put  on 
airs.  It  is  not  snobbish.  Love  is  never  rude,  it 
Is  not  self-seeking,  It  is  not  prone  to  anger 
Neither  does  It  brood  over  injuries.  Love 
does  not  rejoice  In  what  is  wrong,  but  re- 
joices with  the  truth.  There  is  no  limit  to 
love's  forbearance,  to  Its  trust.  Its  hope,  its 
power  to  endure." 

I  was  bothered  by  my  own  difficulty  in 
feeling  a  love  as  unselfish  as  the  love  that 
Paul  described,  because  my  Impression  was 
that  true  religious  feeling,  or  Christian  love, 
would  be  spontaneous  and  constant.  But,  I 
have  come  to  think,  virtually  ^1  of  us  have 
to  struggle  to  take  the  time  to  love  and 
show  love. 

Indeed,  the  most  Important  persons  in  the 
world  may  be  those  who.  like  all  of  us  In 
this  room,  struggle  to  do  good,  against  an 
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inherently     self-occupied,      inward-looking 
nature. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  said,  'There  is  no  living 
in  love  without  suffering."  He  is  talking 
about  bearing  a  cross,  about  living  in  love 
the  way  Jesus  lived  in  love— choosing  to  love 
even  though  this  choice  means  making  per- 
sonal sacrifices.  There  is  no  living  in  love 
without  suffering.  There  is  a  world  of 
wisdom  in  that. 

I  believe  that  struggle  is  the  key  to  good 
works,  the  key  to  successful  loving.  In  every- 
day terms,  most  people  who  do  not  put  some 
real  effort  into  it  will  not  have  a  successful 
marriage,  will  not  raise  their  children  lov- 
ingly, and  will  not  know  all  the  joys  that 
family  can  bring.  And,  if  we  do  not  extend 
our  notion  of  family  into  a  notion  of  our 
entire  society  as  a  family  that  needs  our 
daily  love,  we  are  not  doing  what  we  should. 

We  all  struggle  in  our  own  private  ways  to 
be  better,  more  loving  persons.  But  some- 
times we  are  privileged  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
how  others  struggle. 

Once,  my  wife  Nancy  and  I  went  to 
Russia.  Through  unofficial  channels,  we  let 
it  be  known  that  we  would  like  to  meet 
members  of  the  Soviet  Union's  clergy.  Then 
one  evening,  at  an  elaborate  dinner  in  the 
Kremlin  for  700  to  800  people,  we  were  pre- 
sented to  a  Russian  Orthodox  priest.  At 
first,  he  was  very  reluctant  to  talk  to  us.  but 
bit  by  bit  he  opened  up.  Finally,  he  took  us 
aside  and  told  us  of  the  difficulties  he  faced. 
And  then,  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  he 
opened  his  shirt  and  showed  us  the  cross 
around  his  neck.  And  he  gathered  us  around 
him  so  that  no  one  would  see,  and  he  prayed 
over  us. 

How  much  easier  we  have  it:  Yet  it  is  that 
same  private,  personal  struggle  to  express 
our  love  that  keeps  families  together  and 
keeps  communities  together,  in  spite  of  the 
many  forces  In  today's  society  that  make 
this  a  formidable  task. 

Loving  is  an  act  of  will,  perhaps  the  su- 
preme act  of  will.  And  If  one's  will  to  love  is 
strong  enough,  no  power  on  earth  can 
defeat  it. 

That  this  struggle  is  everywhere  is  evi- 
dent. 

Who  here  cannot  remember  the  extraordi- 
nary faith,  strength,  and  love  shown  by  the 
family  of  General  Dozier,  when  the  General 
was  going  through  his  terrible  ordeal  in  the 
hands  of  his  kidnapers?  And  who  here  was 
not  moved  when  we  saw  the  pictures  of  the 
family's  joyful  reunion  after  so  many  dark 
and  fearful  days? 

Earlier  I  said  that  I  was  ashamed  that  I 
was  not  always  spontaneous  in  my  caring. 
One  of  my  closest  and  dearest  friends  from 
Albuquerque,  who  refuses  to  let  me  use  her 
name,  has  shown  me  that  even  someone 
loving  and  considerate  must  work  to  show 
love.  Because  she  has  children,  and  a  crazy 
schedule  between  her  husband's  work  and 
her  own  burdens.  It  is  easy  for  her  expres- 
sions of  love  or  consideration  to  be  forgot- 
ten In  the  hubbub.  So  she  makes  an  effort 
so  that  love  might  not  be  lost.  Each  day  she 
does  something  special  that  she  has  planned 
the  night  before  to  show  one  of  her  children 
that  she  cares  about  him  or  her. 

My  friend  realizes  that  if  she  merely  de- 
pends on  an  emotional  or  spontaneous  dem- 
onstration of  love,  the  pressures  of  the  day 
might  never  allow  such  an  expression.  Prom 
the  start,  she  pledged  to  herself  that  she 
would  avoid  that.  And.  because  she  worked 
at  It,  love  was  shown  and  love  grew. 

As  the  Russian  priest  struggled  to  show 
his  faith  against  all  odds,  as  General  Do- 
zier's  family  showed  their  love  when  they 


could  not  even  be  sure  that  the  General  was 
alive,  as  my  personal  friend  struggles  each 
day  to  show  her  love  despite  her  almost 
overwhelming  schedule,  so  all  of  us  must 
struggle  to  show  love  and  to  demonstrate  it. 
We  should  assume  that  such  love  will  be 
nameless,  but  that  it  shall  be  more  powerful 
than  any  fame.  We  under-estimate  our  ca- 
pacity for  good,  yet.  we  also  under-estimate 
how  much  hard  work  being  good  and  being 
loving  requires. 

I  know  that  to  put  this  event  together 
today  much  work  was  necessary.  This  ex- 
pression of  love  was  no  spontaneous  event, 
but  it  is  no  less  important  for  that.  Love 
that  comes  spontaneously  may  be  beautiful. 
But  more  beautiful  still  is  the  love  that 
comes  of  diligence,  caring,  and  effort. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reiterating  my 
thoughts  on  God's  greatest  gift.  love.  First, 
love  at  its  highest  contains  more  than  mere 
emotion.  It  embodies  struggle.  It  demands 
expression  and  will.  Second,  that  love  and 
struggle  occur  in  silence  or  in  places  far 
from  notice  detracts  not  at  all  from  its  grace 
or  its  necessity.  And,  finally,  each  of  us.  as 
people  who  struggle  to  love,  are  the  most 
important  people  alive.  Without  our  strug- 
gle, without  our  love,  without  our  work  to 
overcome  our  failings,  our  families  and  our 
very  society  will  cease  to  exist  and  the  world 
may  never  be  the  place  of  grace  and  peace 
we  so  devoutly  wish. 

I  do  not  want  to  start  an  organization  to 
preserve  the  family  or  to  combat  the  forces 
that  tear  at  our  society.  I  would  much 
prefer  that  each  of  us— -privately  and  indi- 
vidually—work at  caring  and  loving  so  that 
no  such  organization  is  necessary. 

What,  in  the  end.  is  the  purpose  of  our 
struggle?  Of  our  love?  It  is.  I  believe,  that 
we  can  all  make  a  difference,  all  of  us.  great 
and  small,  famous  and  nameless.  Indeed, 
only  we  can  make  a  difference. 
Yet,  have  we  made  a  difference? 
Too  many  In  this  land  and  abroad  are 
hungry,  too  many  lonely. 

Too  many  neighborhoods  exist,  where 
people  neglect  each  other. 

Too  many  young  people  need  counseling, 
and  love,  and  simple  friendship. 

Too  many  prisoners  sit  in  despair  without 
hope. 

Too  many  elderly  lie  unvislted  in  too 
many  hospitals  or  nursing  homes. 

How  can  this  be  when  so  many  tens  of 
millions  of  us  profess  Christ?  If  we  really 
witnessed,  we  could  by  ourselves  make  ev- 
eryone celebrate  life. 

I  am  not  impressed  by  the  fact  that  many 
persons  have  filled  out  questionnaires 
saying  they  have  found  Christ.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed even  by  the  large  numbers  who 
attend  church  regularly,  although  I  am  glad 
they  do  so. 

I  will  be  impressed  when  our  words  and 
our  deeds  combine  to  make  this  a  land  of 
strong  families  and  strong  communities  and 
strong  love. 

And  for  those  of  us  who  might  think  such 
work  beneath  us.  recall  Christ's  words:  "For 
I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food.  I  was 
thirsty  and  jrou  gave  me  drink.  I  was  a 
stranger  and  you  made  me  welcome;  naked 
and  you  clothed  me.  sick  and  you  visited  me, 
in  prison  and  you  came  to  see  me.  Then  the 
virtuous  will  say  to  him  in  reply,  'Lord, 
when  did  we  see  you  hungry  and  feed  you; 
or  thirsty  and  give  you  drink?  When  did  we 
see  you  a  stranger  and  make  you  welcome; 
naked  and  clothe  you:  sick  or  in  prison  and 
go  to  see  you?'  And  the  King  will  answer.  I 
tell  you  solemnly,  in  so  far  as  you  did  this  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  brothers  of  mine, 
you  did  it  to  me.'  " 


We  are  the  salt,  the  Bible  says,  that  sea- 
sons everything.  We  must  now  go  forth  and 
season  the  world  around  us.  If  today  our 
words  add  encouragement  to  those  who 
hear,  let  us  work  that  tomorrow  our  deeds 
will  bring  the  celebration  of  life  to  millions 
more. 

My  prayer  is  that  all  of  you  and  those  mil- 
lions who  profess  but  are  not  here  would  do 
this. 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT'S 
CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  on 
January  30.  1982.  the  United  States 
celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
In  honor  of  this  celebration,  Kay  Ma- 
genheimer  of  Carrollton,  Ga..  has 
composed  an  inspiring  poem,  "This 
Way!"  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

During  her  career,  Kay  has  com- 
posed several  award  winning  poems.  In 
1964,  the  late  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  inserted  her  tribute  to  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  was  later  published  in  a 
book  by  the  U.S.  Government,  "John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  Late  a  President 
of  the  United  States."  She  recently 
won  second  prize  in  a  national  poetry 
contest  for  her  tribute  to  Anwar 
Sadat. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  this  new  poem.  I  ask  that  the 
poem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  Way! 
This  way!— to  no  less  than  St.  George  him- 

self!- 
Shouted  the  boy  in  boisterous  play 
As  he  roared  down  a  hill 
To  slay  "dragons"  off  a  half-mooned  shore. 
This  way!  my  son.  Sara  adjured 
The  child  to  the  manor  born. 
Is  how  a  gentleman  is  discovered: 
Be  caring,  always,  of  the  poor. 
Franklin!  This  way!  cried  Eleanor 
To  her  stricken  husband,  one  fateful  day: 
Up!  Up  on  your  feet,  even  in  braces. 
Or  you  surely  die! 

This  way!  a  President  told  a  nation 
He  found  freezing,  selling  apples 
In  the  streets,  stamping  numbed  feet. 
Warming  cold  hands  over  ashcan  fires: 
"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself!" 

Suddenly,  out  of  a  surprised  sky. 
Infamous  bombs  rained  from  the  blue. 
Destroying  his  proud  ships; 
Entombing,  forever,  their  agonized  crews. 

Dismayed  by  the  perfidious  trick. 

This  man  of  peace 

Dared  to  command,  as  chief:  This  way! 

Then  his  rockets  glared  red  over  the  Pacific 

And— four  days  later— 

Across  the  Atlantic 

Where  Italy  and  the  bully  of  Europe 

Threatened  to  bludgeon  a  crippled  United 

States. 
This  way!  Roosevelt  cried  out  to  St.  George. 
Whose  barmers  were  already  aflame. 
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Joining  lances,  and  helped 

By  yeomen,  subterranean  and  brave. 

They  slashed  through  the  Mediterranean 

boot. 
And  from  the  sundered  shores  of  Prance 
Enroute  to  the  dragon's  lair. 
Freed  Europe  from  its  gallows  tree. 
Now  with  victory  scenting  the  very  air. 
But  with  its  triumphant  flags  yet  unfurled. 
This  way!  said  God  to  the  President 
And  quietly,  the  man  went  Home. 
A  swell  of  grief  engulfed  his  nation 
And  the  world.  And  concentration  camps. 
Where— so    close    to    freedom— all    hurled 

themselves 
Against  their  blackened  walls,  and  wept 

For  this  man  forever  blessed 

For  his  words  still  lingering  on  his  lips: 

Freedom  to  speak  and  seek  a  God  of  one's 

own 
Freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear. 

And  for  his  alarm: 
Abate  hate!  Cast  off  excessive  arms! 
Every  nation  has  the  right  to  peace. 
To  live  without  fear. 
But  today,  not  forty  years 
Since  his  great  soul  was  heaven-bome. 
A  handful  of  men.  crazed  by  power. 
Decides    who    lives    or    dies.    And    no    one 
cries  •  •  • 

Half  the  world  dare  not  speak! 

Half  the  world  is  denied  its  God. 

Whole  populations  die  of  hunger 

And  everywhere,  fear  haunts  every  single 

soul. 
This  way!  Roosevelt  calls 
Even  now,  from  Eternity, 
To  a  frightened,  supine  world: 
Get  up  on  your  feet!  Live! 
Care  for  your  innocents— 
Your  poor,  your  sick. 
Your  elderly  and  your  young. 
Your  ignorant. 
Protect  all  creatures  and 
Your  planet!  Remember, 
It  is  your  only  home 
Away  from  Home. 
Be  jealous  of  your  liberty! 
Be  watchful  of  your  government. 
As  I  said  before,  it  Is  better 
That  charity— not  icy  indifference- 
Covers  its  occasional  sin. 

Destroy  those  arms 
That  tempt  nations  to  aggression. 
But  keep  your  defenses  up! 
Above  all. 

Hold  fast  to  your  honor! 
Then  you  will  know. 
My  friends: 

"The  only  thing  you  have  to  fear  Is  fear 
itself!" 


YOU  CAN'T  GO  BROKE  MAKING 
A  PROFIT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President, 
there  is  an  old  rural  adage  which  says, 
"You  can't  go  broke  making  a  profit." 

In  1982,  farmers  are  finding  that 
profits  are  all  too  few.  Inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  grain  embargo  of  January  4,  1980, 
are  still  being  felt  in  the  farm  econo- 
my. In  this  economic  environment, 
farmers  deserve  to  have  every  possible 
marketing  tool  made  available  to 
them,  so  as  to  earn  real  profits  in  the 
marketplace. 


One  possible  marketing  tool  which 
could  be  used  by  farmers  is  the  trading 
of  options  on  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Options  are  contracts  which  pro- 
vide the  holder  the  right,  but  not  the 
obligation,  to  buy  or  to  sell  a  commodi- 
ty at  a  specified  price. 

This  means  that  a  farmer,  for  exam- 
ple, could  assure  himself  a  minimum 
price  for  his  grain  at  some  future  date 
certain.  However,  he  would  not  lose 
the  opportunity  to  sell  this  grain  for 
more  than  the  minimum  price  if  cash 
prices  rose  above  the  minimimi.  The 
farmer  would  use  this  technique  to  try 
to  lock  in  a  price  at  which  he  could  de- 
termine in  advance  would  result  in  a 
profit.  This  could  help  the  farmer  im- 
mensely, since  "you  can't  go  broke 
making  a  profit." 

It  has  been  said  that  farming  is  a 
bigger  gamble  than  Las  Vegas,  since 
the  weather,  the  markets,  and  the 
Government  are  all  unpredictable. 
Modern  export -oriented  agriculture,  in 
other  words,  entails  tremendous  risks. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  to  calcu- 
late what  level  market  prices  may  be 
in  the  future.  But  farmers  and  other 
entrepreneurs  can  determine  their 
actual  production  costs.  With  this  in- 
formation, a  producer  can  identify  a 
price  level  which  will  pay  his  produc- 
tion costs  and  allow  a  reasonable 
return.  He  is  protected  then,  even  as 
he  seeks  higher  actual  market  prices. 
In  this  way  options  could  help  to  mini- 
mize risk,  while  still  allowing  an  op- 
portunity for  reward. 

Conversely,  a  miller  or  grain  proces- 
sor could  use  the  option  contract  to 
lock  in  the  price  he  pays  for  his  raw 
materials.  Such  a  system  has  potential 
benefits  for  farmers,  processors,  their 
lenders,  and  others  in  the  industry. 

The  trading  of  options  on  farm  com- 
modities is  currently  prohibited  by  law 
because  of  abuses  which  occurred 
early  in  this  century.  This  law,  howev- 
er, will  come  up  for  review  in  this  ses- 
sion during  the  course  of  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

Dr.  Bruce  Gardner,  a  noted  agricul- 
tural economist  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  has  written  an  article  sug- 
gesting that  the  trading  of  agricultur- 
al options  should  be  permitted.  This 
article  was  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
December  1977,  and  it  should  l>e  reex- 
amined today.  The  paper  is  scholarly 
in  nature  and  the  more  technical  pro- 
visions have  been  deleted  in  the  ex- 
cerpt provided  here.  It  is  an  excellent 
article,  in  my  view,  and  deserves  care- 
ful consideration. 

In  addition.  Dr.  James  Culver  of  the 
CFTC  staff  published  an  article  in  the 
January  1982  Commodities  magazine 
which  expresses  his  personal  opinion 
on  the  trading  of  agriculture  options. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
to  thoughtfully  review  these  articles 
and  this  subject.  I  am  not  necessarily 


convinced  that  the  trading  of  agricul- 
tural options  is  desirable  or  that  the 
ban  on  these  options  should  be  re- 
pealed at  this  time.  Certainly,  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  CFTC  should 
move  prematurely  on  this  matter. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  farmers 
and  the  agricultural  industry  could 
use  an  additional  opporttinity  for  price 
protection  and  flexibility.  I  would 
hope  that  this  could  be  achieved 
through  the  private  sector.  Options 
may  offer  that  opportunity.  I  hope 
farmers  will  carefully  evaluate  this  po- 
tential as  a  marketing  tool  that  will 
help  put  producers  in  the  driver's  seat 
in  obtaining  fair  prices— and  profits— 
in  the  marketplace. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  excerpts  of  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Commodity  Options  for 
Agriculture 

'By  Bruce  L.  Gardner) 

individual  risk  management  using 
options  ' 

To  review  the  terminology  used,  a  "com- 
modity option"  is  a  contract  to  buy  or  sell  a 
given  quantity  at  an  exercise  price  stated  in 
the  contract  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser 
of  the  contract.  A  contract  conveying  the 
right  to  buy  is  a  "call "  option.  A  contract 
conveying  the  right  to  sell  is  a  "put"  option. 
While  an  option  confers  the  right  to  buy  or 
sell,  there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so.  The 
right  is  not  a  free  lunch,  however,  because 
the  option  must  be  paid  for.  whether  it  is 
exercised  or  not. 

The  person  who  receives  payment,  the 
other  party  to  the  contract,  is  said  to 
"write"  the  option.  He  has  a  responsibility 
but  no  rights,  for  which  he  is  paid.  For  a 
call  (put)  option,  if  the  commodity  price 
rises  above  (falls  below)  the  exercise  price 
by  more  than  the  "premium"  paid  (number 
of  bushels  in  the  contract  divided  by 
amount  paid  for  the  contract),  the  uuyer  of 
the  option  comes  out  ahead.  If  market 
prices  do  not  rise  this  high  (fall  this  low), 
the  option  writer  gains.  The  gains  of  one 
party  equal  the  losses  of  the  other. ' 


'  TituUng  is  commodity  option  (or  most  domestic 
farm  products  (notable  exceptions  being  sugar  and 
tobacco)  is  currently  prohibited  by  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  The  occasion  is  appropriate  to  con- 
sider the  economics  of  options  because  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission's  proposed 
pilot  program  in  options  trading  (or  some  nonpro- 
hiblted  commodities,  which  could  open  the  door  to 
a  general  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  options. 

'  Brokerage  or  other  transactions  costs  are  for  the 
most  part  ignored  in  this  paper,  so  that  the  premi- 
um paid  by  an  option  buyer  equals  the  receipts  of 
the  option  writer.  The  analysis  also  is  oversimpli- 
fied in  not  considering  the  distinctions  between 
'American"  and  "European"  optiohs  (defined 
t)elow)  or  between  options  written  on  a  commodity 
and  options  written  on  a  futures  contract.  The 
basic  economics  of  options  is  not  affected  by  these 
complications,  although  they  involve  Important 
practical  issues. 
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There  are  lour  roles  an  Individual  may 
play  in  options  contracting:  one  can  buy  a 
call  option,  write  a  call  option,  buy  a  put 
option,  or  write  a  put  option.  Any  of  these 
actions  may  either  increase  or  decrease  an 
individual's  exposure  to  price  risk  depending 
on  his  position  in  the  underlying  commodi- 
ty. In  futures,  or  in  other  options. 

SOKX  OBJHrnORS  TO  OPTIONS  MARKETS 

The  objections  to  legalizing  options  trad- 
ing seem  to  center  on  the  difficulty  of  polic- 
ing this  activity  and  on  alleged  undesirable 
effects  on  competing  financial  marlcets.  par- 
ticularly futures  markets. 

The  idea  that  any  activity  should  be  pro- 
hibited because  of  the  difficulty  of  policing 
or  regulating  it  seems  to  me  a  weak  one.  Op- 
tions trading  is  a  voluntary  capitalist  act  be 
tween  consenting  adults,  in  Robert  Nozick's 
phrase.  People  ought  to  have  the  right  to  do 
these  things  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  se- 
rious external  harm  results.  The  regulatory 
view  is  that  people  ought  to  be  forbidden 
from  doing  these  things  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  external  good  results.  The  regu- 
latory view  gains  acceptance  in  the  case  of 
options  because  of  the  aura  of  disrepute 
about  options  trading.  While  options  have 
the  reputation  of  being  inherently  more 
purely  speculative  than  futures  trading,  this 
reputation  is  undeserved.  Options  can  be 
used  either  to  Increase  or  decrease  risk  of 
loss.  Just  as  futures  or  other  wagers  can.  Op- 
tions, however,  are  more  flexible  than  fu- 
tures, as  illustrated  above.  Even  for  pure 
speculators,  options  can  offer  better  con- 
trolled gambles  than  futures.  In  buying  a 
call  option  the  purchaser's  maximum  loss  is 
limited  by  what  is  paid  for  the  option.  In  fu- 
tures trading  or  holding  the  commodity, 
losses  are  not  so  easily  limited. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  because  the 
supply  of  speculative  services  is  limited,  the 
proliferation  of  options  markets  would 
reduce  the  viability  of  futures  markets.  This 
is  an  empirical  issue  that  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission's  proposed  ex- 
perimental program  in  options  trading  may 
help  answer.  Even  if  futures  and  options 
markets  turned  out  to  be  such  close  substi- 
tutes that  they  could  not  coexist,  can  we  be 
certain  that  the  contest  should  be  decided 
in  advance  In  favor  of  futures? 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  establishing  and  fa- 
cilitating trading  in  an  options  market  and 
in  keeping  the  public's  trust  In  the  integrity 
of  such  markets. 

STTUMART  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  effects  of  options  trading  in  farm 
commodities  caiuiot  be  established  other 
than  hypothetically  since  there  is  so  little 
empirical  evidence.  Nonetheless,  there  are 
good  reasons  to  expect  that  commodity  op- 
tions for  farm  products  would  be  useful  fi- 
nancial Instruments.  They  can  be  used  by 
producers  and  users  of  commodities  for  risk 
management  purposes  more  flexibly  than 
futures  or  other  forward  sales.  They  also 
present  advantages  to  speculators.  Their  use 
could  improve  efficiency  in  the  market  for 
the  underlying  commodities.  An  organized 
options  market  would  yield  information 
about  the  distribution  of  expected  market 
price  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  futures 
prices.  This  information  would  be  useful  for 
decision  making  in  the  private  sector  and 
for  such  purposes  as  setting  support  prices 
in  the  public  sector.  Finally,  over  the  long 
term  options  could  permit  a  further  move- 
ment toward  less  reliance  on  the  general 
taxpayer  for  farm  income  and  greater 
market  determination  of  prices  and  resource 


allocation  In  agriculture,  while  still  permit- 
ting farmers  to  obtain  a  degree  of  insurance 
against  the  income  consequences  of  low 
prices  (without  locking  themselves  out  of 
the  benefits  of  high  prices  as  a  forward  sale 
does). 

However,  the  private  benefits  of  central- 
ized option  trading  could  be  insufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  maintaining  and  transact- 
ing in  such  a  market.  If  so,  viable  options 
markets  will  not  develop.  Nonetheless,  there 
is  no  justification  for  stacking  the  deck 
against  options  by  means  of  legislation. 
Indeed,  the  public  good  aspect  of  informa- 
tion generated  by  quoted  option  prices  sug- 
gests that  options  trading  on  organized  ex- 
changes should  be  encouraged. 

[Prom  Commodities,  January  1982] 

It's  Time  To  Reconsider  Options  on  Farm 

Commodities 

(By  James  A.  Culver) 

Options  trading  on  agricultural  commod- 
ities, currently  banned  by  Congress,  should 
be  reconsidered  now  because: 

All  issues  concerning  options  trading  in 
the  United  States  have  been  fully  and  ex- 
haustively examined: 

Because  economic  uncertainty  today  de- 
mands every  price-risk  management  tool 
that  ingenuity  can  devise;  and 

Because  the  nation's  contract  markets 
have  the  strongest,  most  reliable  self-regula- 
tory systems  in  their  history.  Also,  govern- 
ment has  60  years  of  accumulated  experi- 
ence in  regulating  futures  markets  that  can 
be  applied  to  Impede  the  unscrupulous  sales 
practices  that  haunted  unregulated  options. 

According  to  a  new  program  outlined  by 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, options  would  be  traded  on  regulated 
exchanges.  The  plan  would  permit  ex- 
changes of  offer  options  on  commodity  fu- 
tures. This  program  would  not  allow  options 
on  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
U.S. 

MANAGE  PRICE  RISK 

Commodity  options  have  the  potential  to 
help  businessmen  and  producers  manage 
price  risk,  and  in  some  instances,  options 
can  be  a  mcire  appropriate  vehicle  than  fu- 
tures of  this  purpose. 

Futures  contracts  expose  their  owners  to 
two  equal  and  opposite  effects.  While  they 
offer  their  owner  the  opportunity  to  limit 
price  risk  if  the  market  moves  against  him, 
they  also  limit  profit  opportunity  for  the 
commercial  hedger.  Any  profit  the  hedger 
realizes  In  the  futures  market  will  be  offset 
by  losses  In  his  opposite  cash  market  posi- 
tion. 

Options,  however,  provide  an  opportunity, 
not  obligation,  to  buy  or  sell  the  underlying 
market.  The  holder  of  a  sell  (put)  option 
limits  his  risk  on  the  downside,  but  does  not 
sacrifice  his  profit  opportunities  in  the  un- 
derlying market  if  prices  rise. 

Conversely,  the  purchaser  of  a  call  (buy) 
option  limits  his  risk  on  the  upside  of  the 
market,  but  may  still  take  advantage  of 
price  declines  In  the  underlying  market.  A 
premium  is  paid  for  this  right. 

If  the  option  does  not  become  profitable 
during  Its  life,  the  holder  need  only  let  It 
expire  and  his  cost  Is  then  limited  to  the 
premium  already  paid.  With  options  traded 
on  exchanges,  it  also  would  be  possible  to 
offset  the  option  position  in  the  market  and 
recover  a  portion  of  the  original  premium 
depending  on  the  time  remaining  in  the 
option  and  the  current  value  of  the  underly- 
ing asset. 

Options  sometimes  can  be  a  more  attrac- 
tive risk-maoagement  tool  than  futures  con- 


tracts. The  holder  of  an  option  has  limited 
liability,  that  is,  he  can  lose  only  the  premi- 
um. Futures  trading  places  the  owner  at  risk 
for  the  full  amount  of  any  adverse  price 
change  that  occurs  while  the  futures  con- 
tract is  held. 

For  instance,  in  the  early  1970s,  soybean 
futures  prices  rose  quickly  from  the  $3  per 
bu.  range  to  nearly  $13.  This  was  good  news, 
indeed,  for  those  with  soybean  inventories, 
unless  they  held  a  short  futures  position. 

Because  Increases  In  prices  cause  losses  in 
short  futures,  a  soybean  merchant  who  had 
acquired  short  futures  position  at  $3  a  bu. 
suffered  successive  losses  as  prices  rose  to 
around  $13,  wiping  out  the  unexpected  in- 
ventory profits. 

FARE  better 

But,  if  the  same  merchant  had  been  able 
to  acquire  soybean  option  puts  (the  right  to 
sell  the  underlying  commodity)  he  might 
have  fared  much  better.  He  would  have  paid 
a  premium  for  them. 

As  prices  climbed  to  roughly  $13,  the  mer- 
chant simply  would  have  abandoned  the  op- 
tions, and  except  for  the  cost  of  the  premi- 
um, could  have  enjoyed  most  of  the  unex- 
pected inventory  profit. 

Options  on  agricultural  commodities 
might  better  serve  the  legitimate  business 
needs  of  agrl-buslnessmen.  Including  pro- 
ducers, who  traditionally  do  not  use  futures. 
And,  over  time,  options  might  also  provide  a 
private  source  of  price  protection  that  now 
is  contained  in  certain  farm  programs. 

In  fact,  agricultural  commodity  options 
offer  several  unique  advantages  for  the  pro- 
ducer and  other  agrl-buslnessmen  In  manag- 
ing price  risk.  One  major  advantage  of  op- 
tions over  futures  is  the  limited  risk  in- 
volved in  owning  options. 

To  acquire  an  option,  you  pay  a  premium 
only  once;  that  is  the  maximum  possible 
loss  on  a  purchased  option.  The  premium 
gives  the  purchaser  the  right,  not  obliga- 
tion, to  buy  or  sell  the  underlying  commodi- 
ty at  a  fixed  price  (the  strike  price)  on  or 
before  a  future  date  (the  expiration  date). 

However,  if  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the 
commodity  at  the  option's  strike  price 
would  be  unprofitable,  the  option  may  be 
abandoned.  Therefore,  options  may  be  used 
as  price  insurance,  that  is,  to  assure  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  price  for  an  anticipated 
purchase  or  sale  of  the  commodity  in  the 
future. 

In  order  to  use  options  as  price  Insurance, 
a  grain  miller  could  purchase  a  call  option 
(the  right  to  buy  the  underlying  commodi- 
ty), thereby  insuring  a  maximum  price  for 
the  commodity.  If  the  commodity's  price 
were  to  rise  above  the  option's  strike  price, 
the  miller  could  exercise  his  option  to  buy 
and  would  receive  a  long  position  in  the 
commodity. 

However,  if  the  commodity's  price  falls 
below  the  strike  price,  the  miller  can  take 
advantage  of  the  lower  price  in  the  spot 
market  and  abandon  the  option. 

His  only  penalty  is  the  primium.  In  either 
case  the  cost  of  this  price  Insurance,  the 
option  premium.  Is  determined  when  the 
option  is  purchased. 

Options  also  may  be  used  more  economi- 
cally than  futures  when  the  magnitude  of 
risk  is  unclear.  For  example,  a  producer  gen- 
erally will  be  uncertain  about  his  crop  yield, 
but  still  may  wish  to  protect  himself  against 
possible  adverse  price  changes  and  a  possi- 
ble decline  In  crop  value. 

If  he  chooses  futures  to  hedge  his  crop 
and  establishes  a  larger  futures  position 
than  needed,  the  producer  actually  becomes 
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a  speculator  in  the  excess  contracts,  and  is 
at  serious  risk.  But.  using  options  Instead  or 
as  a  complement  to  a  short  futures  position 
taken  on  the  minimum  yield  expected,  the 
only  risk  run  is  that  additional  premiums 
may  be  paid. 

Another  advantage  of  owning  options  as  a 
risk-management  tool  Is  the  absence  of 
margin  calls.  The  option  premium  is  paid 
when  the  option  is  purchased;  no  other  pay- 
ments need  by  made  during  the  life  of  the 
option. 

In  contrast,  during  their  life,  futures  posi- 
tions may  generate  margin  calls  of  large  and 
uncertain  magnitude  which  could  cause 
cash-flow  difficulties,  particularly  for  pro- 
ducer-hedgers. 

Options  also  can  be  used  to  manage  risk 
by  generating  additional  income.  The  holder 
of  a  cash  commodity  position  can  write  an 
option  on  that  position  and  receive  the 
option  premium  (income)  in  return  for 
granting  the  option. 

BORNE  BY  writer 

However,  any  losses  on  the  commodity  po- 
sition greater  than  the  option  premium  are 
borne  by  the  writer.  Gains  on  the  position 
above  the  strike  price  go  to  the  option  pur- 
chaser, rather  than  the  owner  of  the  under- 
lying commodity. 

For  example,  a  producer  holding  an  un- 
hedged inventory  of  sugar  for  future  sale 
could  grant  a  call  option  against  that  inven- 
tory in  return  for  the  option  premium.  If 
the  price  of  the  sugar  declines  below  the 
call  option's  strike  price,  the  producer  would 
have  to  absorb  the  losses  on  the  inventory 
position.  This  loss  would  be  offset  only  by 
the  amount  of  the  premium  received  for 
granting  the  unexercised  call  option. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  of  the 
commodity  rose  above  the  call  strike  price, 
the  option  could  be  exercised.  The  grantor 
would  have  to  deliver  the  commodity  at  the 
option's  strike  price.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
option  writer  foregoes  any  possible  gain 
from  the  commodity  price  rise  above  the 
strike  price  in  exchange  for  the  premium 
Income. 


JOSEPH  DiGENOVA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President, 
Joseph  diGenova,  the  staff  director 
and  chief  counsel  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  my  former  administrative 
assistant  leaves  the  Senate  today  to 
become  principal  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Colimibia.  He 
will  leave  behind  him  a  host  of  friends 
and  he  will  take  with  him  the  best 
wishes  of  all  who  knew  him  here  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

A  very  wise  Frenchman  once  said 
that  "gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the 
heart."  It  is  also  the  least  articulate  of 
all  emotions.  This  being  so,  I  will 
simply  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
thanking  Joe  for  many  jobs  well  done 
in  the  service  of  each  of  us  and  of  this 
institution  which  he  knows  and  loves 
so  well. 


MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BOND 
PROGRAM  REVISIONS  STILL 
NEEDED 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President, 
after  2  years  of  legislative  initiatives 
and  regulatory  changes,  with  countless 


hours  of  analysis  and  negotiation  in 
between,  we  seem  to  be  nearing  the 
point  when  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  program  may  be  allowed  to  oper- 
ate efficiently  and  effectively.  The 
Treasury  Department,  in  its  wisdom, 
has  partially  adopted  a  few  of  the 
changes  recommended  in  S.  1348,  a  bill 
I  introduced  last  year  to  remedy  the 
major  problems  in  the  Mortgage  Sub- 
sidy Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980.  Some  prob- 
lems remain,  however,  and  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  further  con- 
structive changes  in  the  Mortgage 
Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980. 

These  changes  are  in  two  areas  that 
have  been  central  to  my  own  legisla- 
tive program,  and  which— in  the  after- 
math of  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage—are of  increasing  urgency  to  this 
administration:  regulatory  simplifica- 
tion and  the  return  of  decisionmaking 
authority  to  States  and  localities. 

For  example,  the  Tennessee  Housing 
Development  Agency  was  finally  able 
to  issue  bonds  in  Deceml>er  which  will 
assist  in  the  construction  or  resale  of 
about  1.700  dwellings.  The  paperwork 
involved  in  structuring  that  sale  under 
exisiting  requirements  was  staggering. 
But  the  need  was  there  and  the  com- 
mitment was  there,  and  the  THDA 
saw  it  through.  There  is  no  need,  how- 
ever, to  continue  to  require  the  bur- 
densome, costly,  and  counterproduc- 
tive regulatory  straitjacket  that 
threatened  this  bond  issue  from  the 
start. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Durenberger, 
addressed  some  of  these  problems  in 
his  amendment  to  H.R.  4717,  consid- 
ered in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  ef- 
forts to  clear  up  some  of  the  key  ques- 
tions in  this  matter.  It  has  been  my 
experience,  in  talking  with  bond  coun- 
sel and  with  representatives  of  hous- 
ing finance  agencies  across  the  coun- 
try, however,  that  this  amendment, 
unfortunately,  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  meeting  a  number  of  critical  prob- 
lems that  remain  for  certain  States. 

Madam  President,  as  we  begin  the  2d 
session  of  the  97th  Congress,  I  want  to 
set  out  again  for  my  colleagues  a  sensi- 
ble approach  to  getting  the  mortgage 
bond  program  moving  again.  We  are, 
indeed,  close  to  getting  it  in  top  run- 
ning order,  but  there  are  additional 
constructive  adjustments  that  can.  still 
be  made  through  further  legislation. 
As  part  of  the  preparation  for  that 
effort,  I  am  enclosing  an  analysis  by 
the  bond  counsel  to  the  Tennessee 
Housing  Development  Agency  explain- 
ing the  effect  of  the  Durenberger 
amendment  and  of  THDA's  December 
IRS  ruling  on  the  legislation  I  pro- 
posed last  year.  The  points  raised  in 
this  analysis  demonstrate  the  need  for 
passage  of  S.  1348,  my  legislation  to 
amend  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond 
Act  of  1980. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  analysis  by  Hawkins, 


Delafield    &    Wood    appear    in    the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hawkins.  Delafield  *  Wood. 

New  York,  N.Y..  January  14.  1982. 
Re  Tennessee  Housing  Development  Agency 

mortgage  finance  program  bonds. 
Grady  R.  Haynes. 

Partner.  Haynes  Bros.  Sujjply  Co..  Murfreea- 
boro.  Tenn. 

Dear  Grady:  You  have  asked  for  my 
thoughts  concerning  two  developments  as 
they  relate  to  the  pending  Duncan /Sasser 
Bills.  The  first  is  the  amendment  to  the 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  offered  by 
Senator  Durenberger  and  others  in  the 
Senate  on  December  16.  1981  (UP  Amend- 
ment No.  812).  The  second  is  the  revenue 
ruling  issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice on  December  24.  1981  with  respect  to  the 
Agency's  Single  Family  Program  Bonds. 
1981  Series  A.  Both  of  these  have  an  impact 
on  the  Duncan/Sasser  Bills  as  described 
below. 

Impact  of  Durenberger  amendment.  Of 
the  four  provisions  contained  In  the 
Duncan/Sasser  Bills  which  have  received 
the  most  attention,  the  Durenberger 
Amendment  addresses  two  of  these— first, 
the  Inadequacy  of  issuer  spread  and.  second 
the  potential  for  forced  losses  on  invest- 
ments. In  both  instances,  the  language  used 
is  different  from  that  in  the  Duncan/Sasser 
Bills.  The  language  differences  In  the  case 
of  Investment  losses  are  minor,  however, 
and  the  comments  made  by  Senator  Dole  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
make  it  clear  that  the  effect  of  the  Duren- 
berger provision  as  to  investment  losses  was 
intended  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Duncan/Sasser  Bill. 

As  to  arbitrage,  the  differences  between 
the  two  approaches  is  more  significant,  al- 
though both  trend  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Durenberger  Amendment  Increases  the 
allowable  spread  by  one-sixteenth  of  1  per- 
cent overall  and  for  issues  under 
$100,000,000  permits  the  spread  to  Increase 
another  one-sixteenth  of  1  percent  on  a  slid- 
ing scale.  I  don't  know  how  this  sliding  scale 
was  arrived  at  or  what  the  theory  behind  it 
is  supposed  to  be.  although  it  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  theory  that  smaller  issues  are 
more  expensive  than  larger  ones.  On  the 
basis  of  my  own  experience,  it  does  seem 
true  that  smaller  Issues  are  more  expensive 
to  issue,  but  the  magnitude  of  this  penalty, 
to  the  extent  it  may  exist  at  any  particular 
point  in  time,  is  much  less  than  the  effect  of 
other  factors  such  as  market  conditions  and 
credit  ratings,  etc. 

As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  spread,  the 
Agency  should  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate 
this  rather  well  now  that  it  has  completed  a 
bond  issue  under  the  new  law.  In  that 
regard  it  is  clear  that  the  requirements  of 
the  new  law  added  significantly  to  adminis- 
trative expense  and  that  the  effect  of 
market  conditions  would  have  required  the 
Agency  to  contribute  a  significant  amount 
to  the  issue,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
desire  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  below  that 
allowed  under  Section  103A. 

Impact  of  the  ruling.  In  the  ruling  request 
submitted  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  on 
behalf  of  the  Agency,  a  number  t)f  points  of 
clarification  were  raised  concerning  items 
that  were  covered  in  the  Duncan/Sasser 
Bills.  In  the  final  ruling  which  was  granted 
on  December  24.  1981,  a  number  of  these 
issues    were    resolved     favorably    to    the 
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Agency.  These  Included:  (a)  a  determination 
that  the  Agency  could  exclude  data  relating 
to  mobile  homes  located  on  leased  land  In 
computing  purchase  price  requirements,  (b) 
approval  of  a  method  whereby  the  Agency 
could  make  credits  to  mortgagors  against 
the  final  payment  of  the  loan  which  permits 
the  Agency  to  offset  the  amount  to  be  cred- 
ited against  declines  in  the  market  value  of 
non-mortgage  investments  without  being  re- 
quired to  accumulate  excess  non-mortgage 
investment  income,  (c)  approval  of  a  simpli- 
fied method  of  accounting  for  rebates  and 
(d)  approval  of  the  Agency's  method  of  com- 
puting yield  on  the  Bonds  assuming  recy- 
cling of  mortgage  principal  into  new  loans. 
In  addition,  in  conjunction  with  the  ru'.ing 
request,  the  Agency  received  approval  of  its 
own  designation  of  Targeted  Areas. 

In  many  respects  the  ruling  reflected  de- 
terminations which  had  been  made  by  the 
IRS  in  regulations  promulgated  by  the  IRS. 
FHA  and  VA  subsequent  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Duncan/Sasser  Bills.  As  a  result  of 
these  Regulations,  partial  relief  has  been 
given  on  the  good  faith  requirements  al- 
though neither  the  ruling  nor  the  Regula- 
tions put  us  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion 
that  the  bonds  will  continue  to  be  tax 
exempt  if  they  are  tax  exempt  when  issued. 
The  Regulations  also  created  certain  safe 
harbors  which  avoid  some  of  the  technical 
questions  Involved  in  the  new  law.  To  date 
the  Agency  has  been  protected  from  the 
need  to  go  beyond  these  safe  harbors,  be- 
cause the  ruling  permitted  the  Agency  to 
exceed  these  safe  harbors  in  the  cases 
where  it  was  necessary  for  your  recent 
issues. 

The  Ruling  and  Regulations  did  not,  how- 
ever, address  all  of  the  concerns  which  are 
addressed  by  the  Duncan/Sasser  Bills. 
Those  items  which  were  addressed  in  the 
Duncan/Sasser  Bills  and  which  remain  un- 
touched by  either  the  Durenberger  Amend- 
ment, the  Regulations  or  the  Ruling  are: 

(Da  provision  which  allows  persons  living 
in  substandard  housing  or  who  have  been 
displaced  by  natural  disaster  or  government 
action  to  be  eligible  for  the  program; 

(2)  provisions  which  allow  an  issuer  to 
measure  compliance  on  a  programmatic 
basis  in  order  to  reduce  administrative  com- 
plexity and  provide  financial  flexibility  by 
allowing  all  bonds  issued  for  the  purpose  to 
be  treated  as  one  issue; 

(3)  permission  for  an  issuer  to  elect  to 
treat  statistical  areas  on  a  combined  basis  in 
its  discretion; 

(4)  inclusion  of  energy  impacted  areas  as 
Targeted  Areas; 

(5)  repeal  of  registration  requirements. 

Therefore,  the  Duncan/Sasser  Bills  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  more  complete  relief  on 
the  good  faith  and  arbitrage  spread  ques- 
tions, than  the  Durenberger  Amendment, 
the  Regulations  or  the  THDA  ruling,  would 
address  a  number  of  areas  which  have  not 
been  dealt  with  in  any  other  fashion. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  fur- 
ther questions  in  this  regard. 
Yours  truly, 

Paul  A.  deBary. 


FRAUD  HOTLINE  3  YEARS  OLD 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  progress  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office's  na- 
tionwide, toll-free  fraud  hotline  which 
celebrated  its  third  anniversary  of  op- 
eration on  January  18.  1982, 


Simply  stated,  the  first  3  years  of 
the  hotline's  operation  have  made  the 
telephone  the  single  most  effective 
weapon  against  waste,  fraud,  abuse 
and  inefficiency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  this 
hotline  was  established  at  my  request, 
and  with  the  strong  support  at  the 
time  of  the  then  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  former  Senator 
and  now  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Richard  Schweiker. 

1  first  made  the  suggestion  for  the 
hotline  at  a  December  4.  1978,  hearing 
which  we  conducted  on  fraud  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

Installed  at  the  General  Accounting 
Office  with  the  cooperation  of  former 
Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats. 
the  hotline  has  the  firm  support  of 
the  new  Comptroller  General.  Charles 
Bowsher. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Mr. 
Bowsher  indicated  that  cases  substan- 
tiated by  the  hotline  "have  saved  the 
Federal  Government,  and  thus  the 
taxpayer,  millions  of  dollars,"  and 
that,  "in  addition,  there  is  definitely  a 
deterrent  effect"  on  wasteful,  fraudu- 
lent abusive  and  inefficient  practices 
in  the  Federal  Government.  The  full 
text  of  Mr.  Bowsher's  letter  is  includ- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  hotline  itself  allows  any  con- 
cerned citizen  with  knowledge  of  fraud 
and  abuse— in  any  Federal  program- 
to  report  that  knowledge  to  a  General 
Accounting  Office  Special  Task  Force 
for  the  Prevention  of  Fraud. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  fraud  hotline  number 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

FRAUD  HOTLINE 

The  national  toll-free  fraud  hotline 
is  800-424-5454.  In  the  Washington. 
D.C..  metropolitan  area  the  number  is 
644-6987. 

MadEun  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  description  of  the  GAO 
fraud  hotlfaie  procedures  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

OAO  TASK  FORCE  HOTLINE  PROCEDURES 

Each  caller  on  the  GAO  "Fraud  Hot- 
line" is  interviewed  following  the  gen- 
eral format  of  a  data  collection  form, 
with  a  separate  control  nimiber  as- 
signed to  each  call.  This  will  be  used  to 
track  those  allegations  which  appear 
substantive  through  later  verification 
of  facts  and  investigations  if  warrant- 
ed. The  type  of  information  GAO  is 
attempting  to  record  is: 

Federal  agency  or  source  of  Federal 
funds/material  involved  in  the  allega- 
tion; 

Specific  locations  where  the  location 
is  alleged  to  be  taking  place; 

Recurring  or  one  time; 

Length  of  time  activity  has  been 
going  on; 

Extent  of  activity  (some  idea  of 
number  of  people  involved);  and 

Estimate  of  dollar  value  involved. 


The  GAO  task  force  will  provide  an 
initial  screening  of  the  calls  to  elimi- 
nate those  which  are  obviously  non- 
substantive. Those  which  appear  to  be 
substantive  but  relate  to  program  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  rather  than 
fraud  will  be  referred  to  the  operating 
divisions  of  GAO  for  consideration  in 
their  audit  work.  Those  which  appear 
to  be  allegations  of  fraud  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  appropriate  agency 
Inspector  General  for  investigation.  In 
the  event  the  agency  Inspector  Gener- 
al is  unable  to  respond  in  a  timely 
manner  because  of  manpower  limita- 
tions or  priority  of  ongoing  work. 
GAO  will  perform  a  verification  of 
facts  relative  to  the  allegation  utilizing 
regional  field  offices.  This  data  will  be 
evaluated  by  GAO  and  a  decision 
made  relative  to  referral  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  possible  pros- 
ecution. 

Madam  President,  it  is  clear  that  by 
allowing  anyone  to  telephone  GAO  di- 
rectly from  anywhere  in  the  country 
with  an  allegation  of  suspected  waste 
or  fraud,  and  by  guaranteeing  the 
caller  anonymity  if  he  or  she  wishes, 
an  effective  weapon  in  the  battle  for 
efficient  and  honest  government  has 
been  unleashed. 

All  the  data  indicate  that  the  hot- 
line has  been  an  enormous  success.  It 
has  also  been  a  great  help  in  pinpoint- 
ing problem  areas  that  the  Congress 
can  address  through  legislation. 

For  instance,  the  number  of  calls 
phoned  into  the  hotline  involving  alle- 
gations concerning  Federal  employees 
or  Federal  employees  in  conjunction 
with  others— over  31  percent  of  the 
total— pointed  to  the  need  for  stricter 
controls  and  auditing  procedures  for 
Federal  managers. 

The  proposed  Financial  Integrity 
Act  (S.  864)  is  designed  to  do  just 
this— set  in  place  stricter  controls  and 
auditing  procedures  for  Federal  man- 
agers. The  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  approved  this  legisla- 
tion last  December. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  situation  would 
be  to  have  no  need  for  a  hotline,  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  be  free 
of  instances  of  waste,  fraud,  abuse, 
and  mismanagement.  But  the  fact  is 
that  we  need  the  hotline.  And  if  the 
first  3  years  axe  any  measure,  we  are 
going  to  need  it  for  some  time  to  come. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  Comptroller 
General  Charles  A.  Bowsher  and  a 
summary  report  of  the  GAO's  fraud 
task  force  hotline  activities  for  the 
first  35  months  of  its  operation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Comptroller  General 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington  D.C.,  January  8,  1982. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  Threee  years  ago, 
during  testimony  before  your  subconmiittee 
on  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
report  entitled  "Federal  Agencies  Can.  and 
Should  Do  More  to  Combat  Fraud  In  Gov- 
ernment Programs'  (GGD-78-62,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1978),  you  suggested  that  the  GAO 
should  establish  a  toll-free,  nationwide 
"hotline"  to  help  in  the  fight  against  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  January  1979.  with  your  continued 
support  for  the  idea  of  a  hotline,  the  GAO 
implemented  this  hotline  concept.  This  con- 
cept permits  any  taxpayer  to  call  the  GAO 
directly  from  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
if  he  or  she  has  information  concerning 
fraud,  waste,  or  abuse  in  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  and  has  proven  to  be  a 
significant  step  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's anti-fraud  efforts. 

GAO  has  received  over  33,000  calls  on  this 
hotline,  and  over  7,000  of  these  allegations 
have  been  the  subject  of  further  investiga- 
tion and/or  audit.  In  several  hundred  cases 
these  audits  and  investigations  have  result- 
ed in  substantiation  of  the  hotline  allega- 
tions. These  substantiated  cases  have  saved 
the  Federal  Government,  and  thus  the  tax- 
payer, millions  of  dollars.  In  addition,  there 
is  definitely  a  deterrent  effect:  however,  its 
extent  is  difficult  to  measure. 

We  have  enclosed  some  examples  of  sub- 
stantiated cases,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  De- 
cember 15,  1981,  statistical  summary. 

Once  again  we  thank  you  for  your  contin- 
ued support  of  the  GAO  efforts  to  combat 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Bowsher, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Fraud  Task  Force  Hotline  Sumiiary, 

DtiCEJMBlLR  15,  1981 

VOLUME  OF  CALLS  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA— FIRST 
35  MONTHS  OF  OPERATION 

We  announced  the  hotline  telephone 
number  on  January  18.  1979,  and  after  the 
first  35  months  of  operation,  (Dec.  15,  1981), 
had  written  up  over  10,500  allegations 
which  require  classification  as  to  material- 
ity, agency  and  program  involved,  and  geo- 
graphic location.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
we  have  received  numerous  calls  that  were 
more  appropriately  the  concern  of  other 
Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  officials 
that  were  referred  but  not  written  up.  We 
have  received  over  33,000  calls  in  total.  Com- 
puter analysis  of  the  first  group  of  calls 
written  up  is  complete  and  the  follow-up 
process  on  these  hotline  leads  has  begun. 
Additional  calls  are  being  received  daily,  and 
will  be  handled  by  the  same  process. 

Calls  have  been  received  from  all  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  over- 
seas locations. 

A  geographic  breakdown  based  on  the 
6,548  allegations  believed  to  be  substantive 
in  our  screening  of  10,629  cases  is  as  follows: 

LOCATION  OF  REPORTED  ACTIVITIES 

465  Washington,  DX:. 
116  Alabama. 
26  Alaska. 
66  Arizona. 
73  Arkansas. 
773  California. 
113  Colorado. 
40  Connecticut. 


II  Delaware. 
260  Florida. 
291  Georgia. 
17  Hawaii. 
23  Idaho. 
177  Illinois. 
74  Indiana. 
39  Iowa. 

50  Kansas. 
123  Kentucky. 
82  Louisiana. 

22  Maine. 

182  Maryland. 
87  Massachusetts. 
250  Michigan. 
45  Minnesota. 
71  Mississippi. 
179  Missouri. 
39  Montana. 
28  Nebraska. 
28  Nevada. 

20  New  Hampshire. 
116  New  Jersey. 

49  New  Mexico. 
305  New  York. 

III  North  Carolina. 

21  North  Dakota. 
310  Ohio. 

80  Oklahoma. 

51  Oregon. 

255  Pennsylvania. 
17  Rhode  Island. 

50  South  Carolina. 

26  South  Dakota. 
245  Tennessee. 
401  Texas. 

30  UUh.  » 

6  Vermont. 
307  Virginia. 
173  Washington. 
57  West  Virginia. 
49  Wisconsin. 
6  Wyoming. 
53  Overseas. 
60  Missing  Codes. 

AFFECTED  GOVERNMENT  ENTITY  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

327  Department  of  Agriculture. 

86  Department  of  commerce. 

110  Department  of  Defense  (other  than 
Air  Force,  Army,  Navy). 

230  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

407  Department  of  the  Army. 

357  Department  of  the  Navy. 

79  Department  of  Energy. 

578  Department  of  Health,  and  Human 
Services  (formerly  HEW)  (other  than  SSA, 
OE,  NIH). 

935  Social  Security  Administration  (Wel- 
fare, SSI). 

55  Office  of  Education. 

39  Department  of  Education. 

16  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

425  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

167  Department  of  the  Interior. 

149  Department  of  Justice  (other  than 
FBI). 

8  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

472  Department  of  Labor. 

11  Department  of  State. 

158  Department  of  Transportation. 

77  Department  of  the  Treasury  (other 
than  IRS). 

669  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

73  Community  Services  Administration. 

87  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

IS  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

23  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

197  General  Services  Administration. 

27  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 


7  National  Science  Poimdation. 
60  Small  Business  Administration. 
28  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

36  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
185  United  States  Postal  Service. 
263  Veterans  Administration. 

8  Agency  for  International  Development. 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

12  Congress. 

20  General  Accounting  Office. 
7  Library  of  Congress. 

OTHER 

13  D.C.  Government. 

114  Other  Federal  Agencies. 
17  Missing  Agency  Codes. 

MIX  OF  CALLS— SUBSTANTIVE  AGAINST 
NONSUBSTANTIVE 

Approximately  33  percent  of  all  calls  re- 
ceived appear  to  have  some  substance  and 
are  written  up  for  further  evaluation.  After 
additional  screening  approximately  61  per- 
cent of  those  written  up  appear  to  have 
some  substance  for  Investigation  or  audit. 
For  example,  of  10,629  allegations  that  have 
been  screened.  6,548  appear  to  have  some 
substance  for  Investigation  or  audit.  Of  the 
6.548,  about  25  percent  are  In  the  "misman- 
agement" category,  while  the  remaining  75 
percent  (4.624  allegations)  appear  to  Involve 
intentional  wrongdoing. 

TYPES  OF  ALLEGATIONS  RCCEIVED 

Other  than  those  of  a  non-substantive 
nature  and  those  that  did  not  appear  to  In- 
volve the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  hot- 
line allegations  fell  Into  one  of  two  catego- 
ries: 

Instances  of  apparent  mismanagement, 
and 

Instances  of  intentional  wrongdoing. 

In  summarizing  the  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing, we  found  it  useful  to  categorize  them 
according  to  the  participants  in  the  alleged 
Improper  activity.  We  established  the  fol- 
lowing five  activity  participant  categories: 

1.  Federal  employees  only. 

2.  Federal  employees  in  conjunction  with 
others. 

3.  Federal  contractors  or  grantee  organiza- 
tions. 

4.  Individual  and  corporate  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

5.  Other  Individuals  or  corporate  entities. 
Of  the  4,624   allegations  of  wrongdoing, 

the  highest  proportion,  32.1  percent,  was  In 
the  participant  category  "Individual  and 
corpKjrate  recipients  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance." The  Uble  below  shows  the 
number  and  proportion  of  total  wrongdoing 
allegations  falling  In  each  of  the  five  partici- 
pant categories. 


Numte 
P«ticwt»ij  oteeory                           ^ 
tns 

Per 

cent 
ol 
toUl 

1  Federal  em(*D«es  on»|f                 1.1B6 

2  f«*ral  emptomes  m  amiunctini  «itt  oDierj Ml 

3  Federal  contractm  »  grantee  organuatniis                        931 

4  Indmdiial  an)  corporale  reapients  ol  Federal  financial 
assistance..                      _ 1 4)14 

5  ODw  mdmduals  or  axporate  entities 74? 

tit 
61 
»1 

321 

16  0 

Total 4.624 

1000 

Looking  first  at  the  "FederaJ  employees 
only"  category  we  found  that  there  were 
179  allegations  of  theft,  223  allegations  of 
private  use  of  Government  property.  399  re- 
ports of  employee  working  hour  abuses,  228 
reports  of  improper  financial  transactions, 
and  157  reports  of  other  improper  activities. 
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In  the  second  category,  that  of  Federal 
employees  in  conjunction  with  others" 
there  were  130  allegations  of  a  bribe  or  kick- 
back having  been  paid.  4  allegations  of  ex- 
tortion and  147  miscellaneous  other  allega- 
tions. 

In  the  "Federal  contractor/grantee"  cate- 
gory there  were  401  allegations  of  improper 
expenditure  of  Government  grant  funds. 
180  allegations  of  contract  non-perform- 
ance. 96  reports  of  the  theft  of  Government 
funds  or  property  and  254  other  allegations 
of  various  natures. 

The  fourth  category,  'Individual  and  cor- 
porate recipients  of  Government  financial 
assistance"  included  467  allegations  of  wel- 
fare cheating,  256  of  cheating  on  social  secu- 
rity benefit  eligibility,  320  on  collecting  in- 
appropriate disability  benefits,  76  of  cheat- 
ing on  veterans  benefits,  107  instances  of 
food  stamp  cheating,  34  of  medicare/medic- 
aid  cheating  and  224  miscellaneous  allega- 
tions. 

The  filth  and  final  category,  "Other  indi- 
viduals or  corporate  entities"  Included  602 
allegations  of  personal  and  corporate 
income  tax  cheating,  and  140  other  allega- 
tions of  improper  activity. 

The  allegations  of  wrongdoing  that  were 
received  to  date  involve  the  fur»ds  of  every 
one  of  the  18  cabinet  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  involve  activity  in 
Washington,  D.C..  and  all  50  States. 

In  70  percent  of  the  cases,  the  Informant 
was  anonymous.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the 
informants  were  Federal  employees. 

RKmRALS  MADE  AS  OF  DECEMBER  15.  1981 


HHS. 
DOL. 
HUD. 
DOD. 
IRS... 


VA 

GSA 

USDA „ 

Post  Office 

Interior — . . » 

EPA 

NRC 

FiaiA 

D.C.  Government 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 

State  Department 

AID 

DOT „ 

DOE 

Commerce .._ 

Justice 

Treasury 

SBA.„ 

NASA 

LEAA 

OAO..„ 

CSA 

OMB 

Merit  System 

TVA 

Legal  Services  Corporation 

Securities   and   Exchange   Commis- 
sion  

Department  of  Education 


1,733 

514 

468 

1,094 

697 

294 

270 

343 

173 

172 

90 

8 

30 

13 

55 

10 

9 

163 

78 

85 

165 

111 

67 

30 

26 

126 

83 

5 

3 

29 

13 

1 
48 


Total  referrals '7,006 

■  Total  cases  referred  is  greater  than  the  number 
of  substantive  cases  received  because  some  allega- 
tions were  referred  to  more  than  one  acency. 


THE   ASSASSINATION    OP   TURK- 
ISH CONSUL  GENERAL  KEMAL 
ARIKAN  IN  LOS  ANGELES 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Madam    Presi- 
dent, twice  in  the  recent  past  (1980 


and  1981)  I  had  the  sad  occasion  to  de- 
nounce in  strongest  terms  the  sense- 
less terrorist  killings  perpetuated  by 
the  two  Armenian  terrorist  groups 
against  diplomats  and  their  families  of 
our  trusted  NATO  allies,  the  Republic 
of  Turkey. 

In  those  Instances  the  assassinations 
occurred  outside  of  the  United  States; 
not  since  1973  had  such  incidents  oc- 
curred on  American  soil.  It  is  tragic 
that  now  terrorist  killings  by  the  Ar- 
menian groups  have  returned  to  the 
United  States,  despite  our  calls  for  in- 
creased vigilance  against  such  occur- 
rences by  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

While  condemning  the  senseless 
gunning  down  of  the  Turkish  Consul 
Gen.  Kemal  Arikan  of  Los  Angeles,  we 
must  focuB  on  the  overall  terrorist 
threat  by  the  various  groups  of  Arme- 
nian commandoes,  the  Marxist  ASALA 
and  the  Justice  Commandoes  of  Arme- 
nian Genocide,  who  had  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  assassination  of 
the  Turkish  Consul  General. 

About  the  ASALA  I  stated  previous- 
ly on  April  2,  1981: 

Mr.  President,  the  pro-Soviet  attitude  of 
members  of  this  terrorist  organization  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  me.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Secret  Liberation  Army  of 
Armenia  may  well  belong  to  the  list  of  ter- 
rorist organizations  reportedly  receiving 
Soviet  backing  as  well  as  Soviet  blessings.  At 
an  April  1979  press  conference  in  Beirut. 
Lebanon,  representatives  of  the  Secret  Lib- 
eration Army  of  Armenia  used  a  completely 
Marxist  vocabulary,  and  espoused  virulent 
anti-American  slogans. 

I  hope  that  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  California  and  the  FBI  In- 
crease their  vigilance  to  extend  protec- 
tion to  the  Turkish  diplomats  in  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  avert  fur- 
ther bloodshed  of  our  trusted  friends. 
The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  one  of  the  gunmen  and  we 
hope  that  the  second  assailant  will 
also  be  in  police  custody.  I  trust  the 
full  severity  of  the  law  will  be  applied 
against  these  dastardly  assassins. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  eulogy  given  by  His 
Excellency  Sukru  Elekdag,  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Turkish  Republic,  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Consul  General  Kemal 
Arikan.  on  February  3,  1982,  be  insert- 
ed into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

Kemal  Arikan,  the  Los  Angeles  Consul 
General  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  on  the 
28th  day  of  January,  while  discharging  his 
duties,  fell  victim  to  a  dlstardly  crime  in  this 
city. 

In  addition  to  bringing  profoimd  sorrow  to 
Mr.  Arikan'8  family,  his  friends  and  his  col- 
leagues, his  loss  has  brought  grief  to  the 
Turkish  Nation,  whose  valued  son  has  fallen 
in  its  service. 

Kemal  Arikan.  the  Consul  General  of  an 
allied  and  fi-iendly  country  to  the  United 
States,  his  family,  and  the  entire  consular 


staff,  had  been  carrying  out  their  duties 
here  in  Los  Angeles  under  constant  threat 
and  harassment.  Kemal  Arikan's  residence 
was  bombed,  his  office  was  bombed,  and  his 
life  threatened  repeatedly. 

Kemal  Arikan  is  the  third  Turkish  Diplo- 
mat to  have  been  murdered  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  1983.  Turkish  Consul  General  Baydar 
and  Deputy  Consul  General  Demir  were 
shot  down  by  an  Armenian.  During  the  en- 
suing period,  17  Turkish  diplomats  or  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families  were  mur- 
dered in  different  parts  of  the  world  by  Ar- 
menian terrorist  organizations.  In  other 
words,  the  chain  of  killing  and  shedding  of 
innocent  life  that  was  initated  here  in  Los 
Angeles  has.  after  claiming  so  many  victims, 
come  full  circle. 

Persons  claiming  to  represent  the  Justice 
Commandos  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
have  taken  responsibility  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Kemal  Arikan.  The  same  organiza- 
tion has  also  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
murders  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the 
Vatican.  Taha  Carim,  the  wife  of  the  Turk- 
ish Ambassador  to  Spain,  Necia  Kuneralp. 
retired  Ambassador  Be§ir  Balcioglu.  the 
Turkish  Consul  General  in  Sidney.  Austra- 
lia, Sarik  Ariyak,  and  his  aide  Engin  Sever. 

The  Armenian  Justice  Commandos  have 
also  declared  that,  together  with  ASALA.  an 
Armenian  Communist  terrorist  group,  they 
have  assassinated  Ahmet  Benler.  son  of  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  Yilmaz  Colpan,  Press  Counselor  in 
Paris. 

Last  week's  murder  of  Kemal  Arikan  is 
clear  evidence  that  Armenian  terrorists 
have  expanded  their  network  in  the  United 
States  to  intensify  their  wanton,  criminal 
acts  here.  It  would  be  a  big  mistake  to  disso- 
ciate Kemal  Arikan's  murder  either  from  all 
those  which  preceded  it  or  from  the  acts  of 
terrorism  to  which  General  Dozier  and 
Charles  Ray,  the  American  military  attache 
in  Paris,  were  subjected.  These  and  other 
recent  terrorist  acts  are  related  and  part  of 
a  larger  phenomenon,  an  integral  plan  to 
weaken  and  subvert  the  societies  of  the  Free 
World. 

ASALA.  the  Armenian  Secret  Army  for 
the  Liberation  of  Armenia,  for  example,  is 
an  avowedly  Communist  organization  whose 
declared  mission  is  to  detach  a  strategically 
important  part  of  Turkey  and  annex  it  to 
Soviet  Armenia.  It  is  in  open  secret  that 
ASALA  receives  support  from  other,  non- 
Armenian,  terrorist  organizations  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  and  from  Marxist-Len- 
inist entities.  These  groups  share  a  common 
objective— the  destruction  of  those  societies 
in  which  Western  ideals  and  liberties  can 
flourish. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  ter- 
rorist orgjuiizatlons,  in  many  instances,  at- 
tempt to  appear  to  champion  the  illusory 
goals  of  various  groups  whenever  they  can 
use  such  goals  and  groups  for  their  own 
dark  purposes.  The  pretext  for  the  murder 
of  Kemal  Arikan,  as  with  the  murders  of  his 
predecessors  here  in  1973,  reportedly  is  to 
avenge  a  grievance  which  stems  from  mis- 
represented events  of  almost  70  years  ago. 
The  continued  propagation  of  this  distor- 
tion of  history  breeds  vengefulness  from 
generation  to  generation  and  plays  into  the 
hands  of  Armenian  terrorists. 

In  Turkey,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  whose  parents  and  other  close  rela- 
tives perished  because  of  Armenian  actions 
during  the  tragic  incidents  of  1915  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  I.  But,  these  Turks 
have  chosen  to  forgo  bitterness  and  to  adopt 
a   spirit   of   peaceful    reconciliation.    It   is 
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senseless  to  open  the  wounds  of  70  years  ago 
when  the  world  has  been  striving  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  far  more  recent  Second 
World  War. 

One  would  hope  that  the  Armenians  of 
goodwill  will  condemn  terrorists  who  shed 
innocent  blood  in  1982  and  repudiate  their 
actions.  Likewise,  we  should  all  be  alert  to 
brand  as  counterfeit  those  condemnations 
of  terrorism  that  in  the  same  breath  ration- 
alize it.  These  are  especially  disturbing 
when  they  are  uttered  by  public  officials. 

The  reopening  of  ancient  wounds  is  also 
senseless  because  the  Turkish  Republic, 
whose  foundation  was  constructed  over  the 
ruins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  after  World 
War  I,  today  is  a  strong,  robust  state  of 
46,000,000,  a  valued  member  of  the  Western 
world,  and  a  staunch  ally  of  the  United 
States.  Turkey  has  the  power,  the  capacity, 
and  the  will  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its 
homeland  and  to  protect  it  from  the  designs 
of  its  enemies. 

Americans,  no  less  than  Turks,  cannot  tol- 
erate terrorism.  The  security  of  the  public 
domain  is  a  primary  requirement  for  a  free 
society,  whether  in  the  cities  of  Europe  or 
in  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles. 

Terrorism  is  a  dreadful  plague  of  our  era 
and  a  scourge  to  be  eradicated.  If  the  West- 
em  world  is  unable  to  deal  with  it.  our  soci- 
eties will  be  disabled.  It  behooves  all  civil- 
ized countries  to  work  for  an  effective  coop- 
eration in  the  fight  against  international 
terrorism. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  109 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
documents;  which,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

One  year  ago,  in^my  first  address  to 
the  coimtry,  I  went  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  our  economy.  It  was  not  a  happy  oc- 
casion. 

Inflation,  interest,  and  unemploy- 
ment rates  were  at  painfully  high 
levels,  while  real  growth,  job  creation. 


new  investment,  personal  savings,  and 
productivity  gains  had  virtually 
ceased.  Our  economy  was  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  excessive  tax 
rates,  double-digit  inflation,  runaway 
Government  spending,  counter-pro- 
ductive regulations,  and  uneven 
money  supply  growth.  The  economy,  I 
declared,  was  in  the  "worst  mess"  in 
half  a  century. 

To  our  great  good  fortune,  there 
were  many  in  the  Congress  who  under- 
stood the  nature  of  our  difficulties  and 
who  rose  with  us  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. Fundamental  and  long-overdue 
remedies  were  proposed  and  put  in 
place.  Together,  we  enacted  the  big- 
gest spending  and  tax  reductions  in 
history.  Counter-productive  regula- 
tions have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  taken  action  to 
bring  excessive  monetary  growth 
under  control. 

The  first  year  of  the  97th  Congress 
will  be  remembered  for  its  decisive 
action  to  hold  down  spending  and  cut 
tax  rates.  Today,  the  question  before 
us  is  whether  the  second  year  of  this 
Congress  will  bring  forward  equal  de- 
termination, courage,  and  wisdom. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  done. 

Some  seek  instant  relief  from  the 
economic  problems  we  face.  There  is 
no  such  panacea.  Our  program  began 
October  1,  and  it  cannot  solve  in  4 
months  problems  that  have  been 
building  for  more  than  4  decades.  All 
the  quick  fixes  tried  in  the  past  not 
only  failed  to  solve  but  actually  aggra- 
vated our  economic  difficulties.  They 
simply  ensured  a  new  cycle  of  boom 
and  bust,  of  exaggerated  hopes  and 
eventual  disappointment. 

We  did  not  promise  the  American 
people  a  miracle.  We  did  promise  them 
progress,  and  progress  they  will  get. 

Our  goal  was  and  remains  economic 
recovery— the  return  of  noninflation- 
ary  and  sustained  prosperity.  We  seek 
a  larger  economic  pie  to  provide  all 
Americans  more  jobs,  more  after-tax 
income,  and  a  better  life.  Quick  fixes 
won't  get  us  there. 

What  will  get  us  there  is  firm  resolve 
and  unwavering  adherence  to  the  four 
fundamentals  of  our  economic  recov- 
ery program  that  I  outlined  to  the 
Congress  1  year  ago: 
—Reducing    personal    and    business 
taxes  to  stimulate  saving,  invest- 
ment, work  effort,  and  productivi- 
ty. 
—Reducing   the   growth   of   overall 
Federal   spending  by   eliminating 
Federal  activities  that  overstep  the 
proper  sphere  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsibilities. 
—Reducing  the  Federal  regulatory 
burden  in  areas  where  the  Federal 
Government  intrudes  imnecessar- 
ily  into  our  private  lives  or  inter- 
feres lumecessarily  with  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  private  business 
or  of  State  or  local  government. 


—Supporting  a  moderate  and  steady 
monetary  policy,  to  bring  inflation 
under  control. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  proposed 
strengthening  the  Nation's  defenses, 
to  restore  our  margin  of  safety  and 
counter  the  Soviet  military  buildup 

Congressional  response  to  these  pro- 
posals has  been  positive  and  gratify- 
ing. While  much  remains  to  be  done, 
we  have  made  a  good  beginning. 

The  Nation's  fiscal  policy  is  now 
firmly  embarked  on  a  new,  soimd,  and 
sustainable  course.  For  the  first  time 
in  2  decades,  the  destructive  pattern  of 
runaway  spending,  rising  tax  rates, 
and  expanding  budgetary  commit- 
ments has  been  slowed,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  this  year, 
will  finally  be  broken. 

—Where  the  growth  rate  of  spending 
had  soared  to  17.4%  in  1980.  it  is 
now     declining     dramatically— to 
10.4%   this   year,   and   under   the 
budget  I  am  submitting,  to  4.5% 
next  year. 
—Where  budget  growth  totaled  SI 66 
billion  from  1979  to  1981,  spending 
will    rise    by    only    60%    of    that 
amoimt  from  1981  to  1983,  despite 
cost-of-living  adjustments  and  the 
needed  defense  buildup. 
—After  having  reached  23%  of  GNP 
in  1981,  the  Federal  Government's 
claim  on  our  economy  will  steadily 
recede— to    22%   in    1983   and   to 
below  20%  by  1987. 
—After   a  decade   of   tax-flation   in 
which  fiscal  and  monetary  excess 
fueled    the    unrelenting    rise    of 
prices  and  the  automatic  increase 
of  taxes,  significant  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions have  been  enacted.  A  perma- 
nent   safeguard    against    bracket 
creep  and  Government  profiteer- 
ing on  inflation— income  tax  index- 
ing—has also  been  created. 
—Where  Government  had  passively 
tolerated    the    swift,    continuous 
growth  of  automatic  entitlements 
and    had    actively    short-changed 
the  national  security,  a  long-over- 
due  reordering   of   priorities   has 
begim,  entitlement  growth  is  being 
checked,  and  the  restoration  of  our 
defenses  is  underway. 
This  dramatic  progress  in  reordering 
fiscal  policy  has  been  paralleled  by  a 
similar  redirection  of  monetary  policy. 
The     excessive,     unsustainable,     and 
eventually  ruinous  growth  of  money 
and  credit  of  the  past  decade  has  been 
curbed.  The  inflation  spiral  has  been 
broken.  The  growth  of  prices  is  slow- 
ing down.  Peoples'  savings  are  begin- 
ning to  flow  out  of  unproductive  spec- 
ulation, tangible  assets,  and  other  in- 
flation hedges  back  into  the  Nation's 
financial  arteries  where  they  will  be 
available  to  power  economic  recovery, 
more  jobs,  and  growing  incomes  and 
opportunities. 
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THE  BUDGET  TOTALS 

[In  Minns  ot  (Mlarj| 


1981 
actual 

1982 
estinute 

1983 

tstimate 

1984 

otimale 

1985 
estimate 

BudMl  recopls. 

Bodrtoullilfi 

599.3 
657  2 

6268 
7253 

6661 
757  6 

7230 
8059 

796  6 
868  5 

Swptis  »  aeficit(  - ) 

-57  9 

-98  6 

-915 

-829 

-719 

BaJpt  wttionty 

718.4 

765  5 

8019 

8580 

9435 

In  short,  we  are  putting  the  false 
prosperity  of  overspending,  easy 
credit,  depreciating  money,  and  finan- 
cial excess  behind  us.  A  solid  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  for  a  sound  dollar, 
sustained  real  economic  growth,  last- 
ing financial  stability,  and  noninfla- 
tlonary  prosperity  for  all  Americans. 

We  are  also  moving  to  shackle  the 
regulatory  Juggernaut  that  burdened 
production,  consimied  jobs,  and  dimin- 
ished productivity  growth.  During  the 
past  year  no  significant  new  regula- 
tory statutes  were  enacted  and  few 
major  new  regulations  were  imposed. 
Additions  to  the  Federal  Register  de- 
clined by  23,000  pages.  Benefit-cost 
analysis  was  made  mandatory  for  reg- 
ulations. Dozens  of  existing  regula- 
tions were  reviewed,  modified,  or  elimi- 
nated. Without  taking  Into  account 
billions  of  dollars  of  savings  from  reg- 
ulations never  formally  proposed  be- 
cause of  the  changed  climate  our  pro- 
gram has  created,  quantifiable  one- 
time cost  savings  of  over  $3  billion  and 
recurring  annual  savings  of  nearly  $2 
blUlon  have  been  realized.  And  the 
effort  has  just  begun. 

A  YEAR  or  HISTORIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

These  remarkable  achievements  are 
the  cornerstones  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  They  far 
exceed  anything  that  the  skeptics  and 
critics  ever  dreamed  possible  just  1 
year  ago.  They  occurred  because  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government  joined  together  to  re- 
spond to  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people  and  overcome  the  Impediments 
that  had  paralyzed  Washington  for  a 
decade.  Together,  we  have  launched  a 
process  of  reform  and  change  that  can 
transform  the  course  of  events. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  Is  the  largest,  most  comprehen- 
sive, and  most  constructive  tax  bill 
ever  adopted.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the    Congress    and    support    of    the 
public.  It  was  enacted  in  just  5  months. 
It  addressed  and  substantially  reme- 
died most  of  the  tax  system's  short- 
comings and  disincentives  that  had  ac- 
cumulated   over    decades— distortions 
that   were   Imposing   an   Increasingly 
heavy  toll  on  Investment,   economic 
growth,  and  job  creation. 
—The  penalty  tax  rate  on  Invest- 
ment income  has  been  eliminated. 
By  dropping  the  top  rate  from  70 
to  50%,  the  attractiveness  of  tax 
shelters  will  be  reduced  and  the  in- 
centives for  productive  investment 
In  stocks,  bonds,  new  business  ven- 


tures, and  other  financial  assets 
will  be  increased.  Our  Nation's  cap- 
ital will  again  flow  to  the  growth 
of  business  autid  jobs  rather  than  to 
the  vendors  of  protection  from  pu- 
nitive taxation. 

—Marginal  tax  rates  have  been  sig- 
nificantly lowered  for  the  first 
time  in  two  decades.  The  23% 
across-the-board  rate  reduction 
will  mean  $183  billion  in  lower 
taxes  for  individuals  over  the  first 
3  years.  The  financial  reward  for 
savings,  work  effort,  and  new  pro- 
duction will  stop  diminishing  and 
start  rising  once  again. 

—Powerful  new  incentives  for  sav- 
ings have  been  established.  Begin- 
ning this  year,  50  million  workers 
will  be  eligible  for  the  first  time  to 
set  aside  tax-free  up  to  $2,000  per 
year  for  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts. The  annual  limit  for  exist- 
ing Keogh  and  IRA  investors  will 
also  be  raised.  By  sharply  altering 
the  incentives  for  saving  as  op- 
posed to  consumption,  a  huge  new 
flow  of  current  income  will  be 
channeled  toward  restoring  our 
productivity  and  lifting  our  nation- 
al savings  rate  from  last  place  in 
the  industrial  world. 

—The  taxation  of  phantom  corpo- 
rate profits  has  also  been  signifi- 
cantly curtailed.  The  new  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system  will 
shorten  depreciation  periods  to  5 
years  for  machinery  and  15  years 
for  structures.  This  will  permit 
fuller  recovery  of  asset  costs,  a 
more  valid  accounting  of  taxable 
profits,  and  a  reasonable  after-tax 
return  on  investments  for  the  first 
time  in  years.  By  eliminating  the 
drastic  under-depreciation  provid- 
ed in  previous  tax  law,  after-tax 
business  cash  flow  will  be  in- 
creased by  $10V4  billion  this  year 
and  $211  billion  over  the  next  6 
years.  This  growing  stream  of 
funds  for  modernization,  new  ma- 
chinery, new  technology,  new 
products,  and  new  plants  will 
revive  our  lagging  productivity,  re- 
store our  competitiveness  In  world 
markets,  and  spur  the  steady 
growth  of  jobs,  production,  and 
real  incomes. 

—The  confiscatory  taxing  of  estates 
and  Inheritances  has  been  halted 
as  well.  By  raising  the  exemption 
to  $600,000,  by  lowering  the  rate  to 
50  percent,  and  by  removing  the 
limits  on  the  marital  deduction, 
99.7  percent  of  all  estates  will 
eventually  be  exempt  from  estate 
taxation.  Hard-working  American 
farmers,  small  businessmen.  Inves- 
tors, and  workers  can  once  again 
be  confident  that  the  sweat,  sacri- 
fices, and  accumulations  of  a  life- 
time will  belong  to  their  heirs 
rather  than  their  Government. 

—Government  profiteering  on  infla- 
tion has  been  abolished.  Beginning 


in  1985.  the  individual  income  tax 
brackets,  the  zero-bracket  amount, 
and  the  personal  exemption  will  be 
corrected   annually    for   inflation. 
Bracket  creep  will  never  again  sys- 
tematically   plunder    the    rewards 
for  production  and  effort.  Govern- 
ment will  never  again  use  inflation 
to  take  a  rising  share  of  the  peo- 
ples'   income   without   a   vote   of 
their  representatives. 
The    past    year's    achievements    on 
spending  control  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  budgetary  discipline  are  no 
less  impressive  than  the  sweeping  tax 
changes.  For  the  first  time  ever,  the 
Congress  activated  its  central  budget- 
ary   machinery    and    overcame    the 
spending  impulses  of  its  fragmented 
parts.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  was  a  watershed  in 
fiscal  history— a  giant  step  toward  the 
restoration  of  fiscal  discipline.  By  the 
accounting  of   its  own   Congressional 
Budget  Office,  spending  will  be  $35 
billion  lower  this  year  and  about  $130 
billion  lower  over  the  next  3  years  due 
to    just    one    bill    passed    in    only    5 
months  after  having  been  considered 
by  30  different  committees,  a  bill  that 
reduced,  reformed  or  eliminated  hun- 
dreds  of   programs.   The   growth   of 
budgetary    outlays    is    at    last    being 
brought  in  line  with  the  growth  of  the 
tax    base    and    the    national    income. 
Excess  spending  commitments,  unnec- 
essary programs  and  overlapping  ac- 
tivities were  meaningfully  addressed  in 
the  Reconciliation  Act  for  the  first 
time  in  decades. 
—As  a  result  of  congressional  action 
in  1981,  the  growth  of  entitlements 
will    be    reduced    by    $41    billion 
during  the  next  3  years.  For  the 
first  time,  eligibility  standards  for 
food    stamps    and    student    loans 
have   been   tightened.   Unemploy- 
ment benefits  have  been  targeted 
to  States  where  they  are  needed. 
Subsidies  for  non-needy  students 
have  been  reduced  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  Abuses  of  the  med- 
icaid,  nutrition,   and   AFDC   pro- 
grams have  been  curtailed,  saving 
$14.4  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 
Overly  generous  and  unaffordable 
twlce-a-year    cost-of-living    adjust- 
ments  for   Federal   retirees   have 
been  eliminated.  The  "uncontrolla- 
bles"  are  being  brought  under  con- 
trol, and  benefits  have  been  retar- 
geted where  they  are  most  needed. 
—Dozens  of  ineffective  or  counter- 
productive   programs    have    been 
eliminated  or  reduced.  The  $4  bil- 
lion    make-work     CETA     public 
sector  jobs  program  was  abolished. 
Extravagant  dairy  subsidies  have 
been  cut  substantially.  The  inef- 
fective $700  million  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  is  being 
phased  out.  The  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  been  elimi- 
nated. An  unnecessary  $2  billion  in 
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Government    subsidies    for    new 
energy  supplies  and  technologies 
has    been    cut.    The    excessively- 
funded   impact   aid   program   was 
substantially  scaled  back.  In  short, 
a   long-overdue    housecleaning    of 
excess     budgetary     commitments 
was  accomplished. 
—Inappropriate     Federal     subsidies 
have  been  withdrawn.  Legislation 
to  return  Conrail  to  the  private 
sector  has  been  enacted.  The  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
has  been  privatized.  Subsidies  to 
the  auto  industry  for  new  technol- 
ogy    demonstrations     have     been 
eliminated.  Operating  subsidies  to 
local    mass    transit    systems    are 
being  phased  out.  Subsidies  to  ex- 
porters   have    been    sharply    cur- 
tailed. Subsidized  disaster  loans  to 
financially  viable  businesses  have 
been  eliminated. 
—A  major  stride  toward  rationalizing 
the  structure,  reducing  the  cost, 
and    increasing    State    and    local 
flexibility  In  the  Nation's  $91  bil- 
lion grant-in-aid  system  has  been 
enacted.   Fifty-seven   narrow,   red- 
tape-ridden  categorical  grants  pro- 
grams have  been  replaced  with  9 
block  grants.  The  pages  of  regula- 
tion imposed  on  State  and  local 
governments    have    been    reduced 
from  over  300  to  6,  while  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  budget  has  been  re- 
duced. 
—Total  funding  for  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary programs  has  been  re- 
duced.   After    continuous    growth 
for  two  decades,  the  budget  cost  of 
these  programs  will  actually  de- 
cline from  $137  billion  in  1981  to 
$130  billion  in  1982. 
—An   impressive   start   at   reducing 
fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and  unneces- 
sary   (joverrunent    overhead    was 
made.  The  President's  Council  on 
Integrity    and    Efficiency,    estab- 
lished   to    coordinate    a    Govern- 
ment-wide   attack    on    fraud    and 
waste,  saved  $2  billion  in  the  last  6 
months  of  1981  alone.  A  compre- 
hensive effort  to  collect  $33  billion 
in    delinquent     debts     has     been 
launched  and  will  recover  $1.5  bil- 
lion  In    1982   and   $4.0   billion   in 
1983.  These  estimates  include  re- 
coveries of  delinquent  taxes  due  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Fed- 
eral nondefense  employment  has 
been  reduced  by  35.000  since  Janu- 
ary 1981.  The  cost  of  Government 
travel,   publications,   and  consult- 
ants has  been  reduced  substantial- 
ly. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Congress 
joined  in  these  longioverdue  efforts  to 
pare    back    the   size   of   the   Federal 
budget    and   slow    its    momentum    of 
growth,  it  has  fully  supported  our  am- 
bitious but  essential  plan  to  rebuild 
our  national  defense.  A  year  ago  every 
component  of  military  strength  was 
flashing    warning    lights    of    neglect, 


under-investment,  and  deteriorating 
capability.  Today,  health  is  being  re- 
stored. 
—Pervasive  deficiencies  in  readi- 
ness—including too  many  units  not 
ready  for  combat,  too  many  weap- 
ons systems  out  of  commission,  too 
few  people  with  critical  combat 
skills,  and  too  few  planes  and  ships 
fully  capable  of  their  missions— are 
being  corrected.  Funds  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance.  Including 
training  and  aircraft  flying  hours, 
have  been  boosted.  Backlogs  of 
combat  equipment  needing  repair 
are  being  eliminated.  Adequate 
supplies  of  spare  parts  necessary 
to  support  high  operating  rates  for 
trainirig,  as  well  as  to  provide  war 
reserves,  are  being  purchased. 
—The  serious  Inadequacy  In  pay  and 
benefits  that  threatened  the  all- 
volunteer  force,  caused  an  exodus 
of  skilled  personnel,  and  sapped 
morale  throughout  the  armed 
services  has  been  corrected.  Last 
year's  14.3%  pay  Increase  has  Im- 
proved recruit  quality,  boosted  re- 
enlistment  rates,  stopped  the  drain 
of  critical  skills,  and  contributed  to 
the  dramatic  revival  of  morale  in 
our  military  services.  End-strength 
goals  are  now  being  exceeded.  In 
addition,  the  percentage  of  re- 
cruits with  higher  test  scores  has 
risen  In  the  past  year. 
—Critical  Investments  In  convention- 
al and  strategic  force  moderniza- 
tion are  now  moving  rapidly  for- 
ward. A  new  bomber  for  early  de- 
ployment and  an  advanced 
(Stealth)  bomber  for  the  1990's 
have  been  approved  to  retain  our 
capability  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses.  Development  of  a  new, 
larger,  and  more  accurate  MX  mis- 
sile to  preserve  our  land-based  de- 
terrent Is  proceeding.  A  5-year 
shipbuilding  program  Including 
133  new  ships  and  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $96  billion— double  the  5- 
year  program  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration—has been  launched. 
Rapid  production  of  new  combat 
systems  including  the  M-1  Abrams 
tank,  the  AV-8B  Marine  Corps 
attack  aircraft  and  the  F/A-18 
Navy  tactical  fighter  have  been  ap- 
proved. Improvements  In  our  air- 
lift and  seallft  forces  to  transport 
equipment  and  soldiers  rapidly  to 
counter  military  aggression  any- 
where in  the  world,  are  moving 
forward. 

NO  TIME  TO  RETREAT 

These  achievements  of  the  first  year 
truly  constitute  a  new  begirming.  In 
every  major  dimension  of  national 
strength  and  well-being  we  have 
launched  the  redirection  of  policy  that 
was  so  desperately  needed  and  so  long 
overdue.  We  are  ending  the  destruc- 
tive inflation  and  the  financial  disor- 
der built  up  over  a  decade.  We  have  re- 
moved the  yoke  of  over-taxation  from 
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our  workers  and  our  business  enter- 
prises. We  have  begun  to  dismantle 
the  regulatory  straltjacket  that  Imped- 
ed our  commerce  and  sapped  our  pros- 
perity. And  we  have  reversed  the  dan- 
gerous erosion  of  our  mlHtary  capabili- 
ties. 

The  task  before  us  now  is  a  different 
one,  but  no  less  crucial.  Our  task  Is  to 
persevere;  to  stay  the  course;  to  shun 
retreat;  to  weather  the  temporary  dis- 
locations and  pressures  that  must  in- 
evitably accompany  the  restoration  of 
national  economic,  fiscal,  and  military 
health. 

The  correction  of  previous  fiscal  and 
monetary  excesses  has  come  too  late 
to  avert  an  unwelcome,  painful,  albeit 
temporary  business  slump.  In  the 
months  ahead  there  will  be  tempta- 
tion to  resort  to  pimip-prlmlng  and 
spending  stimulus  programs.  Such  ef- 
forts have  failed  In  the  past,  are  not 
needed  now,  and  must  be  resisted  at 
every  turn.  Our  program  for  perma- 
nent economic  recovery  Is  already  In 
place.  Artificial  stimulants  will  under- 
mine that  program,  not  reinforce  It. 

Likewise,  previous  excesses  In  money 
and  credit  growth  have  resulted  In  fi- 
nancial strain  in  many  regions  and  sec- 
tors of  our  national  economy.  The  ad- 
justment to  lower  Inflation  and  a  more 
moderate  money  and  credit  policy  did 
not  come  soon  enough  to  avoid  Inter- 
est rates  and  unemployment  far 
higher  than  we  would  like,  and  that 
we  are  working  to  reduce.  But  these 
effects  are  temporary.  They  carmot  be 
remedied  by  a  return  to  rapid,  unsus- 
tainable expansion  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  money  growth,  which  would 
drive  inflation  and  Interest  rates  to 
new  highs.  Our  hard-won  gains  In  re- 
ducing Inflation  must  be  preserved  and 
extended— because  permanent  reduc- 
tion of  interest  rates  and  unemploy- 
ment is  impossible  If  the  fight  against 
inflation  is  abandoned,  just  when  it  is 
being  won. 

Similarly,  our  budget  deficits  will  be 
large  because  of  the  current  recession, 
and  because  it  is  Impossible  In  a  short 
period  of  time  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  decades.  But  our  incentive-minded 
tax  policy  and  our  security-based  de- 
fense programs  are  right  and  neces- 
sary for  long-run  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  must  not  be  tampered  with  In  a 
vain  attempt  to  cure  deficits  in  the 
short-run.  The  answer  to  deficits  Is 
economic  growth  and  indefatigable  ef- 
forts to  control  spending  and  borrow- 
ing. These  principles  we  dare  not 
abandon. 

THE  DEFICIT  PROBLEM:  ITS  ORIGINS 

Despite  the  new  course  we  have 
charted  and  the  gains  we  have 
achieved,  the  voices  of  doubt.'  retreat, 
and  rejection  are  beginning  to  rise. 
They  conveniently  forget  that  the 
present  business  slump  was  not  caused 
by  our  program  but  is  the  result  of  the 
accumulated   burdens   of  past   policy 
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errors,  which  we  have  taken  action  to 
redress.  They  fail  to  comprehend  that 
our  spending  cuts  and  tax  reductions 
were  not  designed  to  redistribute  the 
output  of  a  stagnant  economy,  but  to 
revive  the  economy's  growth  and  to  in- 
crease its  size— for  the  Jobless  as  well 
as  the  affluent,  for  those  who  aspire 
to  get  ahead  as  well  as  those  who  have 
already  arrived. 

Increasingly,  the  larger  budget  defi- 
cits that  we  unavoidably  face  are  of- 
fered as  evidence  that  our  entire 
course  should  be  recharted.  The 
matter  of  budget  deficits,  therefore, 
must  be  addressed  squarely.  We  must 
fully  comprehend  why  they  have 
grown  from  our  original  projections, 
why  they  may  remain  with  us  for 
some  time  to  come,  what  dangers  they 
pose  if  not  vigorously  combated  and 
what  steps  we  can  and  must  take  to 
steadily  reduce  their  size  and  drain  on 
our  available  savings. 

Our  original  plan  called  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984.  Balance  is  no 
longer  achievable  in  1984,  but  the  fac- 
tors that  have  postponed  its  realiza- 
tion are  neither  permanent  nor  cause 
for  abandoning  the  goal  of  eventually 
living  within  our  means. 

In  the  near  term,  the  most  impor- 
tant setback  to  our  budgetary  timeta- 
ble is  the  recession  now  underway. 
During  1982.  receipts  will  decline  by 
$31  billion  and  outlays  rise  by  $8  bil- 
lion due  to  the  fallof f  of  business  ac- 
tivity and  the  increase  of  unemploy- 
ment-related pajrments.  This  factor 
alone  accounts  for  nearly  all  of  the 
difference  between  the  $45  bUlion  1982 
deficit  we  projected  last  year  and  our 
current  estimate  of  $98.6  billion. 

While  the  recession  wUl  end  before 
this  fiscal  year  is  over,  its  budgetary 
impact  will  spill  over  for  many  years 
into  the  future.  It  will  take  time  for 
the  unemployment  rate  to  come  down 
and  safety  net  payments  to  diminish. 
The  growth  of  receipts  will  recover, 
but  not  at  the  levels  previously  pro- 
jected. This  will  add  billions  to  deficits 
for  1983  and  1984. 

The  second  major  fswitor  widening 
the  deficit  projection  is  interest  pay- 
ments on  our  trillion  dollar  debt.  Here 
we  are  being  penalized  doubly  for  the 
misguided  policies  of  the  past. 

The  discredited  philosophy  of  spend 
and  spend,  borrow  and  borrow,  saddled 
us  with  a  permanent  debt  burden  of 
staggering  dimensions.  This  year's  in- 
terest pajrment  of  $83  billion  exceeds 
the  size  of  the  entire  Federal  budget 
as  recently  as  1958. 

In  addition,  past  fiscal,  monetary, 
and  credit  excesses  have  resulted  in 
temporarily  high  interest  rates— rates 
that  will  come  down,  but  only  as  infla- 
tion abates,  private  and  public  financ- 
ing practices  adjust,  and  long-term 
confidence  rebuilds.  Since  market  con- 
fidence has  been  so  badly  shaken  by 
runaway  inflation  and  interest  rates  in 
the  past  3  years,  it  is  apparent  that  in- 


terest rates  over  the  next  several  years 
will  fall  less  rapidly  than  we  had  origi- 
nally anticipated.  Between  the  huge 
inherited  base  of  national  debt,  the 
higher  interest  rates,  and  the  large 
prospective  additions  to  the  national 
debt  In  the  next  several  years,  our 
total  debt  service  costs  will  rise  sub- 
stantially. 

Interest  payments  on  the  debt  will 
exceed  our  original  projections  by  $18 
billion  in  1982,  $32  billion  in  1983,  and 
$182  billion  over  1982-86  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  interest  rate/debt  service 
factor,  then,  constitutes  a  major 
source  of  the  setback  to  our  budget 
timetable.  But  let  us  be  clear  about  its 
origins:  it  arises  primarily  from  a 
legacy  of  past  excesses,  not  from  a 
shortfall  in  our  current  budget  control 
efforts,  nor  from  a  flaw  in  our  overall 
program. 

The  third  and  most  important  factor 
contributing  to  the  growth  in  deficit 
projections  is  quite  simply  the  ironic 
by-product  of  our  rapid  and  decisive 
success  in  bringing  down  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Our  economic  forecast  last 
February  projected  a  9.5-percent  infla- 
tion rate  in  calendar  year  1981  and  a 
further  decline  to  7.7  percent  in  1982. 
This  projection  was  scorned  by  many 
as  too  rosy  just  1  year  ago.  Yet  the 
actual  inflation  rate  in  1981  turned 
out  to  be  lower  than  our  projection, 
and  the  inflation  decline  this  year  £md 
next  year  almost  certainly  will  exceed 
our  earlier  projections. 

This  is  welcome  news  to  every  Amer- 
ican and  we  have  adjiisted  our  infla- 
tion forecast  accordingly.  But  lower 
rates  of  price  increase  also  mean  lower 
inflation  components  in  wages  and  in- 
comes and  a  reduced  flow  of  inflation- 
swollen  tax  receipts  to  the  Treasury. 

This  point  is  not  merely  academic. 
Over  the  next  5  years,  our  forecast 
projects  a  9.9  percent  average  rate  of 
growth  in  nominal  GNP  reflecting  a 
steady  fall  of  inflation  to  about  4 'A 
percent  by  1987.  If  nominal  GNP 
growth  were  Just  2  percent  higher 
each  year,  reflecting  a  continuation  of 
higher  inflation.  Federal  receipts 
would  be  enlarged  by  the  staggering 
sum  of  $353  billion  over  the  5  years. 
On  paper,  at  least,  the  budget  would 
be  nearly  balanced  in  1987  rather  than 
more  than  $50  billion  in  deficit. 

But  if  the  last  decade  offers  any 
lesson,  it  is  that  we  cannot  inflate  our 
way  to  budget  balance.  Indeed,  every 
budget  from  1975  forwsu-d  projected  a 
balanced  budget  2  years  into  the 
future  and  growing  surpluses  in  the 
out-years.  Not  one  of  these  surpluses 
materialized  for  a  very  compelling 
reason:  the  monetary  excesses  needed 
to  finance  inflationary  growth  of 
wages  and  incomes  are  the  enemy  of 
savings,  investment,  real  economic 
growth,  and  fundamental  business 
confidence  and  financial  stability. 
They  lead  to  the  kind  of  pervasive  eco- 
nomic breakdown  that  we  experienced 


during  1979-81— a  breakdown  that 
swells  Government  spending,  inter- 
rupts the  flow  of  receipts,  and  causes 
prospective  budgetary  surpluses  to 
vanish  in  a  flow  of  red  ink. 

Thus,  we  cannot  and  will  not  pursue 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  reflation  nor 
the  phantom  of  future  budget  surplus- 
es premised  on  a  continuance  of  high 
inflation. 

Instead,  we  must  recognize  that  for 
a  period  of  time,  success  in  our  un- 
yielding battle  against  inflation  will 
appear  to  work  against  our  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget.  Thus,  while  our  cur- 
rent revenues  will  reflect  the  decline 
of  inflation  today,  part  of  our  current 
outlays  will  reflect  the  higher  rates  of 
inflation  in  years  past.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  in  the  case  of  some  $249  billion 
in  indexed  programs.  Generally,  the 
inflation  rate  used  to  adjust  indexed 
benefits  lags  a  year  or  more  behind 
the  current  payment  period.  During 
1983,  for  example,  an  inflation  rate  of 
6.5  percent  is  projected,  but  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  social  security 
and  other  program  benefits  will  be  8.1 
percent  based  largely  on  the  actual  in- 
flation experience  of  1981.  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  the  $96.4  billion  in  debt 
service  for  1988.  Some  part  of  that  will 
reflect  the  higher  cost  of  debt  securi- 
ties issued  in  1980-82  when  inflation 
and  interest  rates  will  have  been 
higher  than  is  now  projected  for  1983. 

Thus,  the  conquest  of  inflation  will 
contribute  to  budgetary  imbalance  for 
some  years  to  come.  But  these  deficits 
will  prove  manageable  if  we  under- 
stand why  we  have  them  and  redouble 
our  efforts  to  reduce  them. 

The  final  factor  contributing  to  the 
worsening  of  the  deficit  outlook  is 
that  all  of  the  budget  savings  we  had 
planned  for  last  year  were  not  actually 
achieved.  Most  importantly,  our  plan 
to  ensure  the  short-  and  long-run  sol- 
vency of  social  security  was  discarded 
by  the  Congress.  In  an  effort  to  elimi- 
nate partisanship  and  facilitate  move- 
ment toward  a  constructive  solution, 
our  reform  proposal  has  been  with- 
drawn in  favor  of  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion charged  with  developing  a  plan  to 
rescue  the  social  security  system  by 
next  fall.  I  am  confident  that  the  com- 
mission will  do  just  that,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  our  outlay  projections 
must  be  increased  by  $6  billion  in  1983 
and  $18  billion  for  1987. 

Likewise,  the  Congress  failed  to 
adopt  all  of  the  reforms  we  proposed 
for  medicaid,  guaranteed  student 
loans,  food  stamps  and  other  entitle- 
ments. Without  further  action,  about 
$4  billion  would  be  added  to  the  1983 
deficit  in  these  areas  alone.  While 
major  and  unprecedented  action  was 
taken  to  curb  the  growth  of  entitle- 
ments last  year,  the  shortfall  is  still 
substantial.  Entitlement  reforms  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress  last  year 
will  add  nearly  $20  billion  to  the  defi- 
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cit  over  the  next  3  years.  When  this  is 
combined  with  substantial  added  out- 
lays for  farm  subsidies  and  for  discre- 
tionary programs  that  were  not  re- 
formed, it  is  clear  that  the  task  of 
budget  control  is  far  from  complete. 

THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Taken  together,  the  effects  of  reces- 
sion, higher  interest  rates,  declining 
inflation,  and  incomplete  congression- 
al action  will  mean  high,  continuing, 
and  troublesome  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits. Constant  vigilance  and  relentless 
efforts  to  pare  back  future  spending 
and  borrowing  will  be  imperative  to 
ensure  that  they  are  not  permitted  to 
worsen  and  add  further  pressure  to  fi- 
nancial markets  and  interest  rates. 

Nevertheless,  three  features  of  these 
high  deficit  numbers  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  even  as  we  seek  eventually  to 
eliminate  them. 

First,  even  the  1982  deficit  of  $98.6 
billion  is  not  unprecedented  in  the 
context  of  a  recession  and  recovery 
cycle.  Relative  to  the  present  size  of 
the  U.S.  economy,  the  budget  deficit 
would  have  been  $94  billion  for  1975, 
followed  by  deficits  of  $139  billion,  $91 
billion  and  $97  billion  in  the  next  3 
years,  respectively. 

Second,  these  deficits  reflect  the 
excess  spending  commitments  of  past 
rather  than  new  spending  programs 
with  potential  to  grow  in  the  future. 
That  means  that  by  remaining  firm  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  waste  and  excess, 
reform  entitlements,  reduce  low  priori- 
ty SF>ending,  and  gradually  return  do- 
mestic programs  back  to  State  and 
local  governments,  the  gap  between 
spending  subject  to  firm  fiscal  disci- 
pline and  revenues  being  lifted  by 
steady  economic  expansion  will  gradu- 
ally diminish. 

Finally,  the  share  of  GNP  taken  in 
taxes  will  be  substantially  lower  and 
the  incentives  for  savings  markedly 
stronger.  This  expansion  of  the  total 
savings  supply  will  increase  our  capac- 
ity to  absorb  deficits  and  give  us  addi- 
tional time  to  work  toward  their  elimi- 
nation. 

»239  BIUJON  DEPICIT  REDUCTION  PLAN 

The  prospect  of  high  deficits  during 
the  transition  to  strong  economic 
growth  and  low  inflation  contains  a 
profound  warning:  any  relaxation  of 
our  budget  control  efforts,  any  back- 
sliding to  spending  politics  as  usual, 
any  retreat  to  time-worn  excuses 
about  "uncontrollables"— that  results 
in  spending  growth  significantly  above 
our  projections,  will  mean  a  serious 
threat  to  the  progress  of  our  entire 
economic  recovery  program.  There  is 
precious  little  margin  for  shirking  or 
diluting  the  task  the  American  people 
have  charged  us  w'ith.  That  task  is 
nothing  less  than  a  constant,  compre- 
hensive, ceaseless  search  for  ways  to 
reduce  the  size  of  Government  and  the 
future  growth  of  its  spending. 

The  1983  budget  I  am  presenting  to 
the    Congress    faithfully    adheres    to 
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that  mandate.  If  all  proposed  meas- 
ures are  adopted,  the  prospective  defi- 
cit will  be  reduced  by  $56  billion  next 
year,  $84  billion  in  1984,  and  $99  bil- 
lion in  1985.  In  short,  the  budget  this 
year  represents  much  more  than 
simply  a  tabulation  of  accounts  or  a 
compilation  of  spending  decisions, 
large  and  small.  Instead,  it  represents 
a  far-reaching,  resourceful,  and  inte- 
grated blueprint  for  reducing  the  pro- 
spective deficit  by  $239  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  It  is  a  bold  action  plan 
that,  if  faithfully  implemented,  can 
cut  the  prospective  deficits  over  that 
period  by  nearly  50  percent. 

Our  plan  for  deficit  reduction  con- 
sists of  five  parts.  It  addresses  each 
area  of  the  budget  where  actions  to 
reduce  the  gap  between  spending  and 
revenues  are  possible  and  desirable. 

The  first  area  concerns  nonsoclal  se- 
curity entitlements.  Despite  the  heart- 
ening progress  we  made  toward  reform 
last  year,  the  cost  of  these  automatic 
spending  programs  will  rise  to  $201  bil- 
lion in  1983  without  further  action. 
This  figure  compares  to  only  $119  bil- 
lion in  1979. 

Thus,  our  1983  budget  proposals  con- 
tinue the  objective  set  out  previously: 
to  reduce  the  swift  growth  of  automat- 
ic entitlements  while  preserving  bene- 
fits for  the  truly  needy.  If  acted  upon 
fully  by  the  Congress,  these  new 
reform  measures  will  save  $12  billion 
next  year  and  $52  billion  over  the  next 
3  years.  They  include  new  steps  to 
tighten  eligibility,  reduce  errors  and 
abuse  and  curtail  unwarranted  bene- 
fits in  the  welfare,  medical,  and  nutri- 
tion programs.  The  explosive  growth 
of  medical  programs— 16.7%  per  year 
since  1978— wiU  be  contained  with 
tighter  reimbursement  standards  for 
providers,  modest  copajmient  require- 
ments for  medicaid  beneficiaries,  and, 
later  in  the  year,  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  reform  the  health  care  reim- 
bursement system  and  provide  new 
cost  control  incentives  for  all  partici- 
pants. We  have  also  proposed  meas- 
ures to  target  guaranteed  student 
loans  better  to  those  with  financial 
need  and  to  limit  the  cost  growth  of 
Federal  military  and  civilian  retire- 
ment programs. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  be  clear  on  this 
point.  Our  administration  has  not  and 
wiU  not  turn  its  back  on  our  elderly  or 
needy  citizens.  Under  our  new  budget, 
funding  for  social  insurance  programs 
will  be  more  than  double  the  amoimt 
spent  only  6  years  ago.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Government  will  subsidize 
95  million  meals  every  day.  That  is  one 
of  every  seven  of  all  meals  served  in 
America.  Headstart,  senior  nutrition 
programs,  and  child  welfare  programs 
will  not  be  cut  from  the  levels  we  pro- 
posed last  year. 

The  second  component  of  our  deficit 
reduction  plan  covers  domestic  discre- 
tionary and  other  programs  for  pur- 
poses  ranging   from    agricultural    re- 


search to  housing  subsidies  and  man- 
power training.  Our  proposed  savings 
here  total  $14  billion  next  year  and 
$76  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

These  savings  measures  involve  two 
essential  principles.  First,  where  pro- 
grams are  unnecessary,  can  be  better 
targeted  or  can  be  significantly 
streamlined,  we  have  proposed  sub- 
stantial reductions.  Our  proposals  to 
convert  the  fragmented  and  wasteful 
CETA  training  program  to  a  block 
grant,  to  target  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance to  the  colder  States  where  it 
is  needed,  to  combine  the  WIC  pro- 
gram with  the  child  and  maternal 
health  block  grant,  and  to  further 
reduce  subsidies  to  business  for  energy 
technology  development  and  commer- 
cialization are  all  examples  of  this 
principle. 

The  other  principle  governing  dis- 
cretionary programs  is  that  we  have 
generally  not  provided  inflation  allow- 
ances for  them.  This  will  provide  a 
powerful  incentive  to  reduce  overhead, 
waste,  and  low-priority  activities  and 
ensure  that  the  money  we  spend  for 
many  worthwhile  pxirposes  in  the 
areas  of  education,  transportation, 
community  development,  and  research 
is  utUized  in  the  most  efficient  and 
productive  manner  possible.  Our  defi- 
cit problem  is  simply  too  severe  to 
permit  business  as  usual  to  continue 
any  longer. 

The  third  component  of  the  deficit 
reduction  program  involves  user  fees, 
or  more  appropriately,  the  recovery  of 
costs  borne  by  the  taxpayers  general- 
ly, but  that  predominantly  benefit  a 
limited  group  of  businesses,  communi- 
ties or  individuals.  Total  savings  would 
amount  to  $2.5  billion  in  1983  and  $10 
billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

While  the  Congress  made  great 
strides  on  most  of  our  proposed  budget 
cuts  last  year,  the  user  fees  proposals 
were  a  noticeable  and  disappointing 
departure  from  this  pattern.  The  case 
for  action  now  is  even  stronger  than  it 
was  last  year.  With  sacrifices  required 
of  almost  every  beneficiary  of  Federal 
programs,  it  is  simply  inexcusable  and 
intolerable  that  yacht  owners  escape 
without  paying  even  a  small  part  of 
the  Coast  Guard  services;  or  that  com- 
mercial and  general  aviation  are  not 
paying  the  cost  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  that  ensures  their  safety; 
or  that  ship  and  barge  operators  do 
not  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  wa- 
terways maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  user  fee  package 
corrects  these  and  similar  shortcom- 
ings in  current  budget  policy  and  will 
contribute  significantly  toward  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  plan  is  aimed 
at  the  executive  branch  and  the  most 
inexcusable  of  all  forms  of  spending: 
lax  management,  the  toleration  of 
fraud  and  abuse,  the  failure  to  recover 
debts  owed  the  Government  or  to  dis- 
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pose  of  properties  it  does  not  need, 
and  outdated,  inefficient,  procurement 
practices. 

Our  fiscal  plan  has  always  assumed 
that  our  new  management  would  take 
hold,  and  that  savings  would  be  possi- 
ble in  areas  we  have  simply  never 
looked  at  before.  After  1  year,  our  new 
management  team  has  indeed  taken 
hold,  the  results  to  date  have  been  im- 
pressive, and  our  plans  for  future  sav- 
ings are  bold  and  far-reaching.  All 
told,  these  efforts  will  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  by  $20  billion  next  year 
and  $68  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 
We  will  collect  the  debts  we  are 
owed  and  the  taxes  we  are  due.  New 
legislation  will  be  needed  in  some 
cases,  but  much  of  these  savings  will 
flow  from  tighter,  more  aggressive 
management  throughout  executive 
branch  agencies. 

Likewise,  we  wUl  move  systematical- 
ly to  reduce  the  vast  Federal  holdings 
of  surplus  land  and  real  property.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  approximately  775  million 
acres,  and  405,000  buildings,  covering 
about  2.6  billion  square  feet.  Some  of 
this  real  property  is  not  in  use  and 
would  be  of  greater  value  to  society  if 
transferred  to  the  private  sector. 
During  the  next  3  years  we  will  save 
$9  billion  by  shedding  these  uruieces- 
sary  properties  while  fully  protecting 
and  preserving  our  national  parks,  for- 
ests, wildernesses  and  scenic  areas. 

Our  management  efforts  will  also  be 
directed  toward  the  more  cost-effec- 
tive procurement  of  the  goods  and 
services  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  changes  we  seek  will  in- 
crease competition  for  the  Govern- 
ment's business,  reduce  and  simplify 
paperwork  and  regulations,  and  devel- 
op better  standards  for  our  procure- 
ment processes  and  personnel.  Over 
time  these  efforts  will  yield  large  out- 
year  savings  not  included  in  the 
budget  totals. 

Finally,  our  emphasis  thus  far  has 
been  on  reducing  excessive  tax  rates 
and  shrinking  the  Government's  take 
from  the  paychecks  of  workers  and 
the  profits  of  business.  On  that  princi- 
ple we  will  not  waver.  But  that  does 
not  mean  unintended  loopholes  should 
go  uncorrected,  that  obsolete  tax  in- 
centives should  be  continued,  or  that 
profitable  business  should  not  contrib- 
ute at  least  some  minimum  fair  share 
to  the  cost  of  financing  Government. 
Thus,  our  deficit  reduction  plan  in- 
cludes $34  billion  over  the  next  3  years 
in  additional  receipts  from  new  initia- 
tives in  these  areas. 

About  one-third  of  this  total  is  at- 
tributable to  our  proposal  to  strength- 
en the  minimum  corporate  tax,  and  a 
substantial  share  of  the  other  tax  revi- 
sions will  also  affect  business.  In  every 
case,  these  measures  involve  the  col- 
lection of  a  tax  that  is  owed  now  or 
that  was  intended  by  the  Congress,  or 
elimination  of  incentives  that  are  no 


longer  needed  due  to  the  sweeping 
reform  of  business  taxation  contained 
in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981. 

These  new  proposals  will  have  no  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  economic  recovery 
program,  are  fair  and  equitable,  and 
will  contribute  significantly  to  the  re- 
duction of  future  deficits. 

CONTIirDINO  THE  RESTORATION  OF  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Our  1983  budget  plan  continues  the 
effort  begun  last  year  to  strengthen 
our  military  posture  in  four  primary 
areas:  strategic  forces,  combat  readi- 
ness, force  mobility,  and  general  pur- 
pose forces. 

A  thorough  8-month  review  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces  and  objectives  preced- 
ed my  decision  this  past  October  to 
strengthen  our  strategic  forces.  The 
review  found  that  the  relative  imbal- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  at 
its  worst  in  the  mid-1980's  and  hence 
needs  to  be  addressed  quickly.  It  also 
concluded  that  the  multiple  protective 
structure  basing  proposal  for  MX  did 
not  provide  long-term  survivability 
since  the  Soviets  could  counter  it  (at 
about  the  same  cost)  by  simply  deploy- 
ing more  warheads. 

In  addition,  our  review  pointed  to  se- 
rious deficiencies  in  force  survivability, 
endurance,  and  the  capability  to  exer- 
cise command  and  control  during  nu- 
clear war.  Current  communications 
and  warning  systems  were  found  to  be 
vulnerable  to  severe  disruption  from 
an  attack  of  very  modest  scale. 

The  1988  budget  funds  programs  to 
correct  these  deficiencies.   The    1983 
strategic  program  of  $23.1  billion,  an 
increase  of  $6.9  billion  over  1982,  pro- 
vides   for    both    near-term    improve- 
ments    and     longer-term     programs. 
These  initiatives  include: 
—Early  deployment  of  cruise  mis- 
siles   on    existing    bombers    and 
attack  submarines. 
—Acquisition  of  a  new  bomber  (the 
B-IB)    and    development    of    ad- 
vanced      technology        (Stealth) 
bomber    for    deployment    in    the 
1990's  to  provide  a  continued  capa- 
bility to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses. 
—Development  suid  procurement  of 
a  new,  larger,  and  more  accurate 
land-based  missile,  the  MX. 
—Continued  deployment  of  Trident 
ballistic     missile     submarines     to 
strengthen  the  sea-based  leg  of  our 
strategic  deterrent. 
Longer  term  programs  include:  de- 
velopment of  a  survivable  deployment 
plan  for  the  MX  missile,  development 
of  a  new  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missile,    continued  „  improvements    in 
the  survivability  of  warning  and  com- 
munications   systems,    and    improve- 
ments   in   strategic    defenses   against 
both  bomber  and  missile  attacks. 

The  1983  budget  provides  $114.3  bil- 
lion in  operations  and  military  person- 
nel costs,  an  increase  of  over  $13  bil- 


lion from  the  1982  level  to  improve  the 
combat  readiness  of  our  forces. 

Today  a  majOr  conflict  involving  the 
United  States  could  occur  without  ade- 
quate time  to  upgrade  U.S.  force  readi- 
ness. Our  concerns  with  military  readi- 
ness reflect  both  the  long  lead  time  re- 
quired to  procure  sophisticated  equip- 
ment (both  parts  and  finished  equip- 
ment) and  past  failures  to  provide  ade- 
quate peacetime  support  for  combat 
units.  We  cannot  wait  for  a  period  of 
rising  tensions  before  bringing  forces 
up  to  combat  readiness. 

My  program  will  continue  to  bolster 
combat  readiness  by  increasing  train- 
ing, operating  rates,  and  equipment 
support.  There  will  be  increased  air- 
craft flying  hours  and  supply  invento- 
ries. In  addition,  backlogs  of  combat 
equipment  and  real  property  awaiting 
maintenance  will  be  reduced.  Also,  the 
1983  budget  will  provide  levels  of  mili- 
tary compensation  that  will  improve 
the  readiness  and  capability  of  the  All 
Volunteer  Force. 

Current  U.S.  mobility  forces  cannot 
move  the  required  combat  or  combat 
support  units  fast  enough  to  counter 
effectively  military  aggression  in 
Europe,  Korea,  or  in  the  Southwest 
Asia/Persian  Gulf  region.  For  exam- 
ple, at  present  only  a  small  light 
combat  force  could  be  moved  rapidly 
to  the  Southwest  Asia  region.  Major 
mobility  shortages  include  wide-body 
military  cargo  aircraft:  fast  logistics 
ships;  and  prepositioned  ships  and  as- 
sociated support  equipment.  Elimina- 
tion of  these  shortages  is  an  essential 
first  step  toward  improving  U.S.  mili- 
tary capability  during  the  first  30  days 
after  the  beginning  of  a  crisis. 

The  1983  budget  provides  $4.4  billion 
for: 
—Initial  procurement  of  a  fleet  of 
improved  C-5  cargo  aircraft,  and 
additional    KC-lOA    tanker/cargo 
aircraft  that  will  double  our  wide- 
bodied  military  airlift  capability  by 
the  1990's. 
—Continued   upgrading   of   existing 
C-5A  aircraft  to  extend  their  effec- 
tiveness beyond  the  year  2000. 
—Conversion  of  four  additional  fast 
logistic  ships  that  will  provide  the 
capability  to  move  heavy  combat 
forces  rapidly. 

—Chartering    a    fleet    of    supply 
ships  that  can  be  stationed  with 
equipment  and  supplies  in  South- 
west Asia  to  reduce  the  time  re- 
quired  for  deployment  of   heavy 
forces. 
In  the  last  decade,  the  Soviet  Union 
introduced  large  quantities  of  highly 
capable,  new-generation  tactical  equip- 
ment including  combat  ships,  tanks, 
and  aircraft,  which  must  be  countered 
by  modernized  U.S.  forces.  Also,  the 
traditional  U.S.  superiority  in  system 
quality    has    been    considerably    nar- 
rowed, making  Soviet  quantitative  ad- 
vantages   more    serious.    The    Soviet 
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military  force  buildup  has  increased 
the  risk  that  they  may  rely  on  military 
power  to  support  their  foreign  policy 
goals.  For  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain, in  concert  with  our  allies,  suffi- 
cient conventional  forces  to  deter  po- 
tential aggression,  our  forces  must  be 
provided  with  adequate  numbers  of 
new,  modern  tactical  equipment. 

My  1983  budget  includes  $106.2  bil- 
lion for  general  purpose  forces— in- 
cluding both  operations  and  invest- 
ment—an $18  billion  increase  over 
1982.  A  key  initiative  is  an  expanded 
shipbuilding  program.  The  United 
States,  dependent  on  open  seas  for 
commerce  and  military  resupply,  must 
have  the  naval  capability  to  maintain 
control  of  vital  sealanes.  While  our 
naval  forces  have  declined  from  the 
mid-1960's,  the  Soviets  have  in  exist- 
ence or  under  construction  eight  new 
classes  of  submarines  and  eight  new 
classes  of  major  surface  warships,  in- 
cluding nuclear-powered  cruisers  and 
new  aircraft  carriers. 

The  budget  provides  an  $18.6  billion 
shipbuilding  program  including  full 
funding  for  two  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers,  to  be  constructed  during 
1983-87.  Other  ships  included  in  my 
1983  program  are  three  large  cruisers 
equipped  with  an  advanced  air  defense 
system;  two  nuclear-powered  attack 
submarines;  two  frigates  for  convoy 
protection  and  four  mine  counter- 
measure  ships  to  Improve  fleet  capa- 
bility to  operate  in  mined  waters.  My 
longer  term  objective  is  to  increase  the 
deployable  battle  force  from  513  ships 
in  1982  to  over  600  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

In  addition,  the  budget  provides  for 
increased  production  of  ground  and 
tactical  Air  Force  weapons.  I*roduction 
rates  will  be  increased  for  a  variety  of 
new  systems  such  as  the  M-1  Abrams 
tank,  light  armored  vehicles,  and  the 
AV-8B  Marine  Corps  attack  aircraft. 

All  of  this  wiU  be  done  with  a  major 
reform  of  the  acquisition  process  and 
vastly  improved  management  of  de- 
fense operations,  which  will  save  $51 
billion  by  1987.  In  a  continuing  fight 
against  fraud,  waste,  and  inefficiency, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  appoint- 
ed an  Assistant  for  Review  and  Over- 
sight and  a  Council  on  Integrity  and 
Management  Improvement. 

REVITALIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  FEDERALISM 

The  Constitution  provides  clear  dis- 
tinctions between  the  roles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  the  States 
and  localities.  In  their  wisdom,  our 
Founding  Fathers  provided  for  consid- 
erable flexibility  so  that  in  following 
centuries  these  responsibilities  could 
be  adapted  to  new  conditions.  But  in 
recent  years  we  ha^ve  not  adapted  well 
to  new  conditions.  We  have  created 
confusion  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
what.  During  the  past  20  years,  what 
had  been  a  classic  division  of  functions 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  and  localities  has  become  a 


confused  mess.  Traditional  under- 
standings about  the  roles  of  each  level 
of  government  have  been  violated. 

Governments  at  all  levels  have  had 
and  will  continue  to  face  various  prob- 
lems. But,  as  Governor  of  California,  I 
learned  that  a  problem  In  one  part  of 
the  country  does  not  automatically 
mean  that  we  need  a  new  Federal  pro- 
gram in  all  50  States.  Yet  that  is  what 
has  happened. 

In  1964.  total  Federal  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  were  $10  bil- 
lion. By  1980,  total  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  localities  exceeded  $90  bil- 
lion, meaning  that  18  percent  of  Fed- 
eral tax  receipts  were  being  passed 
through  to  States  and  localities  for 
one  reason  or  another.  However,  these 
funds  were  not  passed  through  entire- 
ly benignly.  Attached  to  them  were 
Federal  rules,  mandates,  and  require- 
ments. This  massive  Federal  grant- 
making  system  has  distorted  State  and 
local  decisions  and  usurped  State  and 
local  functions. 

I  propose  that  over  the  coming  years 
we  clean  up  this  mess.  I  am  proposing 
a  major  effort  to  restore  American 
federalism.  This  transition  over  nearly 
10  years  will  give  States  and  localities 
the  time  they  need  to  plan  for  them- 
selves when  and  how  to  meet  State 
and  local  needs  that  are  now  being 
met  with  Federal  Government  funds. 
My  proposal  will  also  make  available 
to  the  States  and  localities  the  tax  re- 
sources that  would  otherwise  fund 
these  programs  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  coming  weeks,  we  will  have  inten- 
sive discussions  with  local  and  State 
officials,  the  Congress,  and  many 
others  to  hammer  out  a  proposal  I  will 
soon  sent  to  the  Congress.  Essentially, 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  full  responsibility  for 
the  medicaid  program  which  assures 
adequate  health  care  for  the  poor.  In 
contrast,  financial  assistance  to  the 
poor  is  a  legitimate  responsibility  of 
States  and  localities.  I  am  proposing, 
therefore,  that  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  (APTDC)  and  food 
stamp  programs  be  turned  over  to  the 
States.  This  swap  will  clarify  responsi- 
bilities substantially  because  these 
programs  will  become  the  clear  re- 
sponsibility of  one  level  of  government 
or  another.  That  responsibility  is  now 
mixed. 

In  addition.  I  propose  that  more 
than  40  current  grant-in-aid  programs 
costing  the  Federal  Government  about 
$30  billion  a  year  be  turned  back  to 
the  States  and  localities,  along  with 
the  funds  to  pay  for  them.  During  the 
period  1984-87,  these  programs  will  be 
funded  by  a  specially  designated  set  of 
taxes  to  be  used  exclusively  for  financ- 
ing this  transition  program.  These 
taxes  will  be  deposited  in  a  fund  that 
will  belong  to  the  States.  Each  State 
will  be  able  to  make  its  own  decision 
on  how  rapidly  to  phase  out  the  turn- 


back programs.  This  is  because  each 
State  will  have  two  options:  it  may  use 
its  share  of  the  federalism  trust  fund 
to  reimburse  Federal  agencies  for  con- 
tinuing to  carry  out  turnback  pro- 
grams, or  it  may  ask  that  the  pro- 
grams be  terminated  and  then  use  the 
funds  directly  for  whatever  purposes  it 
desires. 

Beginning  in  1987.  the  federalism 
trust  fund  will  gradually  be  dissolved 
and  the  tax  sources  themselves  will  be 
made  available  to  the  States. 

The  key  to  this  program  is  that  the 
States  and  localities  make  the  critical 
choices.  They  have  the  time  to  make 
them  in  an  orderly  way.  A  major  sort- 
ing out  of  Federal,  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibilities will  occur,  and  the  Fed- 
eral presence  and  intervention  in  State 
and  local  affairs  will  gradually  dimin- 
ish. 

CONCLUSION 

While  some  administration  propos- 
als have  been  turned  down,  turned 
aside,  or  compromised  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  overall  assessment  of  the 
past  year's  action  on  the  budget  is 
heartening.  Cooperation,  support, 
goodwill,  and  a  genuine  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose  have  enabled  us  to 
make  significant  progress  in  setting 
the  Federal  Government's  affairs  in 
order  and  America  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approach  the 
new,  or  renewed,  proposals  in  this 
budget  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
same  goodwill  as  It  did  my  proposals  of 
a  year  ago.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished. This  budget  proposes  that 
more  be  done. 

The  proposals  set  forth  in  this 
budget  will  not  be  accepted  readily. 
They  are  a  second  challenging  install- 
ment of  a  politically  difficult,  yet  nec- 
essary, program.  In  their  specifics, 
these  proposals  will  undoubtedly  be  al- 
tered by  the  Congress.  The  general  di- 
rection we  must  travel,  however,  is 
clear.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  weigh 
these  budget  proposals  thoughtfuUy, 
and  to  join  me,  and  my  administration, 
in  a  constructive  effort  to  curb  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  and  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  security.  We 
must,  in  the  end,  roll  up  our  sleeves, 
face  our  responsibilities  squarely,  and 
persevere  at  the  unending  task  of  set- 
ting, and  keeping,  the  Nation's  affairs 
in  order. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  18,  1982. 


REPORT  ON  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
RESCISSIONS  AND  DEFER- 
RALS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  110 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  pursu- 
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ant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975, 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  twenty-two  rescission  proposals 
of  fiscal  year  1982  funds  totaling 
$10,655  million. 

In  addition.  I  am  reporting  revisions 
to  seven  deferrals  previously  reported, 
which  increase  the  amount  deferred 
by  $768  million,  as  well  as  14  new  de- 
ferrals of  funds  totaling  $2,334  million. 

The  rescission  proposals  affect 
International  Development  Assistance 
programs,  and  programs  in  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
Education,  Energy.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Labor,  and 
Transportation  as  well  as  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services. 

The  deferrals  affect  International 
Security  Assistance  programs,  and  pro- 
grams in  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce.  Defense.  Energy.  In- 
terior, Justice,  Labor.  State,  and 
Transportation  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the 
United  States  Railway  Association. 

The  details  of  each  rescission  pro- 
posal and  deferral  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  5,  1982. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:28  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  260.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  successful  rescue  of  Brig.  Gen. 
James  L.  Dozier. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read;  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  260.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  successful  rescue  of  Brig.  Gen. 
James  L.  Dozier;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-311). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  report  of 
committees  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Reynaldo  Philip  Maduro,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  ACTION 
agency. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources was  reported  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  smd  tes- 
tify before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. ) 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

Malcolm  M.  B.  Sterrett,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  term  of  seven  years 
from  January  1. 1981. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  2072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  to  increase  loan  rates  and  price 
support  levels  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  com  and  wheat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2073.  A  bill  to  repeal  outdated  size  and 
weight  limitations  now  imposed  on  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long): 

S.  2074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  artificial  restrictions  on  the 
consumption  of  natural  gas,  to  provide  for 
the  elimination  of  certain  restrictions  on 
the  sale  and  transmission  of  gas,  to  provide 
for  the  phased  elimination  of  Federal  price 
controls  on  natural  gas,  to  provide  remedies 
for  certain  contract  provisions,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2075;  A  bill  to  amend  the  Second  Liber- 
ty Bond  Act  to  increase  the  investment  yield 
on  U.S.  savings  bonds  to  a  level  competitive 
with  52-week  Treasury  bills;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  2076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oikos,  Inc.. 
and  the  Nevada  Opera  Association,  both  of 
Reno.  Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2077.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Wan 
Ying  and  Zhigi  Yang,  mother  and  daughter; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2078.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  production  of  lethal  binary  chemical 
munitions;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2079.  A  bill  to  require  that  Poland  be 
declared  to  be  in  default  unless  certain  lib- 
erties and  rights  are  found  to  be  restored  in 
Poland  before  payments  are  made  by  the 
U.S.  Government  for  loans  owed  by  Poland 
or  credits  which  have  been  extended  to 
Poland  which  have  been  guaranteed  or  as- 
sured by  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baocus,    Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Grassley, 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Lkahy.  Mr.  Lugar, 
and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  I»resldent  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  2  through  8.  1982.  as  "National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  All  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself,   Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Moynihan.  and  Mr.  Riegle): 

S.  Res.  314.  Resolution  to  commemorate 

the  life  and  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Authur 

M.  Bueche;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd): 
S.  Res.  315.  Resolution  to  direct  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  intervene  in  Consumer 
Energy  Council  of  America,  Inc.,  et  at  v. 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  et 
al.  Nos.  80-2184.  80-2313  (D.C.  Cir.);  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
Pell): 
S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  fraternity  to 
conduct  a  reception  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  on  March  31,  1982,  to  commemorate 
Roger  William*  for  his  contribution  to  reli- 
gious toleration  and  freedom  in  the  United 
States;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  to  increase  loan 
rates  and  price-support  levels  for  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  corn  and 
wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
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increase  in  loan  rates  and  price  supports 
for  corn  and  wheat 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1981  to 
provide  more  realistic  price  and 
income  supports  for  America's  wheat 
and  feed  grain  producers  with  the 
same,  and  possibly  less,  budget  expo- 
sure to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  change 
target  prices  for  wheat  to  $4.50  for  the 
1982  crop;  $4.75  for  the  1983  crop; 
$4.90  for  the  1984  crop;  $5.10  for  the 
1985  crop.  Price  support  loans  for 
wheat  will  change  to  $4.  Com  target 
prices  will  change  to  $3.15  for  1982 
crop;  $3.31  for  1983  crop;  $3.48  for 
1984  crop;  $3.63  for  1985  crop.  Price 
support  loans  for  com  will  change  to 
$3.  Other  feed  grains  will  continue  to 
be  set  in  relation  to  com. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1981  recom- 
mitted the  Federal  Government  to  the 
dual  market  price  and  income  support 
system  used  through  much  of  the 
1970's.  Under  that  system,  commodity 
loans  are  used  to  set  a  floor  under  the 
market  price,  and,  as  long  as  most  of 
the  farmers  participate  in  the  farm 
program,  the  commodity  loan  does  set 
the  floor  in  the  market.  The  commodi- 
ty loan  program  protects  the  Govern- 
ment. The  target  price  supports  pro- 
ducers' income.  Producers  are  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  higher  of  either 
the  market  price  or  the  commodity 
loan  price  and  the  target  price.  As  long 
as  most  farmers  have  an  adequate  in- 
centive to  participate  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram, the  maximum  budget  exposure 
is  the  difference  between  the  target 
price  and  the  loan  price.  In  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1981  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administration,  the 
budget  exposure— the  difference  be- 
tween the  target  price  and  the  loan 
price— for  wheat  is  $0.50  per  bushel 
for  1982  wheat  crop,  expanded  upward 
through  1985.  The  budget  exposure 
for  com  is  $0.15  per  bushel  for  1982 
crop,  expanded  upward  through  1985. 
The  difference  between  the  price  sup- 
port loans  for  wheat  and  com  is  $1  per 
bushel.  The  difference  between  the 
wheat  and  com  target  prices  for  1982 
is  $1.35  per  bushel.  Mr.  President, 
those  differentials  are  cast  in  law  in 
the  1981  farm  bill.  Again,  they  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  not  change  those  dif- 
ferentials at  all.  The  budget  exposure 
under  my  bill  would  not  be  any  higher 
than  the  exposure  contained  in  the 
1981  farm  bill,  and  I  will  argue,  could 
be  substantially  less. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  used  his  authority  to  an- 
nounce planting  cutbacks  of  15  per- 
cent for  wheat  and  10  percent  for 
corn.  The  need  is  clear.  We  are  facing 
record  reserve  levels  of  wheat  and 
corn.  Because  of  the  farmer-owned  re- 


serve program,  market  prices  are 
slightly  above  the  loan  rate  today.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  market  prices  are  to 
improve,  reduced  plantings  are  neces- 
sary. I  am  predisposed  to  want  acreage 
reductions  to  work,  because  I  stood  on 
this  floor  in  December  1980  and  was 
the  only  Senator  that  opposed  ending 
enforcement  of  the  normal  crop  acres 
provision  of  the  1977  farm  bill  for  the 
1981  crop.  I  predicted  at  that  time  a 
return  to  the  fence-row-to-fence-row 
planting  that  led  us  to  disaster  in  the 
farm  economy  earlier.  But  to  accom- 
modate the  incoming  administration, 
the  normal  crop  acres  provision  was 
ended.  Now  we  are  back  in  trouble, 
and  we  have  to  reduce  plantings. 

To  have  a  farm  program  work,  suffi- 
cient incentives  have  to  be  available  to 
producers  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Obviously,  if  producers  do  not 
participate,  the  program  fails.  I  am 
being  told  by  farmers,  and  by  commod- 
ity groups  whose  membership  are 
farmers,  that  the  farm  program,  as 
currently  offered,  will  exclude  many 
farmers  from  participation.  In  fact.  I 
have  seen  estimates  of  below  50-per- 
cent participation  down  to  as  little  as 
20-percent  participation.  Farmers  are 
telling  me,  and  the  USDA  figures  are 
backing  them  up,  that  the  target  price 
levels  in  the  1981  bill  mean  certain  dis- 
aster if  one  participates  in  the  acreage 
reduction  program.  To  not  participate 
means  only  likely  disaster.  Those 
farmers  will  have  to  plant  all  they  can 
and  risk  their  livelihood  on  a  major 
drought  in  one  of  the  other  major 
grain-growing  regions  in  the  world. 

If  no  adjustments  are  made  in  the 
farm  program,  and  we  have  a  50-per- 
cent participation  in  that  program,  it 
means  that  the  other  50  percent  will 
be  excluded  from  the  commodity  loan 
program.  Again,  the  commodity  loan 
program  in  this  farm  bill  protects  the 
Government.  If  half  the  producers  do 
not  participate  in  the  loan  program, 
the  market  price  could  be  well  below 
the  loan  level. 

The  Secretary  has  been  instructed 
that  the  Congress  expects  him  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  commodity  loans 
as  nonrecourse  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest.  In  other  words,  if  the 
market  price  is  below  the  loan  price  at 
the  time  the  loan  reaches  maturity, 
the  producer  can  elect  to  forfeit  own- 
ership of  the  commodity  to  the  Feder- 
al Government.  If  only  half  of  the  eli- 
gible farmers  participate  in  the  1982 
acreage  reduction  program,  we  will 
probably  not  get  the  desired  reduction 
in  bushels  of  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
So,  it  is  possible  that  the  market  price 
could  plunge  below  the  loan  rate.  If 
that  happens,  first,  farmers  who  have 
grain  under  a  1-year  commodity  loan 
may  well  elect  to  forfeit  that  grain  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Second,  farmers  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  acreage  reduction  program 
would  not  be  eligible  for  target  price 


protection  and  would  face  economic 
disaster.  Third,  the  government  would 
become  the  owner  of  some  grain 
valued  at  less  than  its  acquisition  cost, 
would  lose  more  farmers  and  conse- 
quently, tax  base,  and  would  have  to 
continue  to  make  storage  payments  on 
grain  in  the  reserve  throughout  the 
year  with  no  prospect  that  the  market 
price  will  reach  the  release  level. 

Obviously,  the  preferred  course 
must  be  to  provide  an  adequate  incen- 
tive for  farmers  to  participate  in  the 
1982  acreage  reduction  program. 
Again,  my  bill  will  provide  that  incen- 
tive at  no  more  budget  exposure  than 
we  currently  have  and  possibly  less. 

Mr.  I*resident,  another  reason  for 
passing  my  bill  is  to  address  the 
income  requirements  of  the  modem 
farming  operation.  I  don't  think  the 
irony  was  lost  on  anyone  when  the 
very  next  day  after  the  Senate  passed 
the  administration's  farm  bill,  it 
agreed  to  a  resolution  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  forgo  fore- 
closure proceedings  on  Farmers  Home 
Administration  farm  borrowers.  Those 
of  us  who  argued  throughout  the 
course  of  last  year  for  adequate  farm 
income  lost  to  those  who  argued  that 
we  have  to  cut  the  budget  for  all  those 
things  that  affect  rural  States  so  we 
could  give  those  moneys  to  the  big  in- 
dustrial companies  in  the  form  of  tax 
breaks  to  reindustrialize  America. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  today  our 
debate  of  last  year  on  farm  income, 
but  farm  income  remains  the  key  to 
the  farm  credit  problem.  Farm  income 
remains  the  key  to  adequate  conserva- 
tion of  our  soil  and  water  resource 
base.  Farm  income  remains  the  key  to 
some  problems  we  are  facing  in  rural 
banks.  Farm  income  is  the  key  to 
whether  the  administration's  "New 
Federalism"  is  a  bearable  burden  for 
most  rural  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  target  price  levels 
contained  in  this  bill  will  allow  some 
farmers  to  make  a  profit.  But  most 
will  only  break  even  and  remain  in  the 
business  for  another  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  loan  levels  con- 
tained in  this  bill  will  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  budget  exposed  remains 
the  same.  And  by  setting  a  higher 
floor  under  the  market,  we  may  actu- 
ally realize  a  gain  in  our  net  balance  of 
agriculture  trade.  Senator  Bentsen 
has  undertaken  an  excellent  discourse 
on  the  importance  and  nature  of  inter- 
national trade  in  agricultural  commod- 
ities. I  intend  to  speak  to  that  subject 
later.  But  for  now.  let  me  say  that  the 
United  States  tends  to  be  the  price 
leader  in  wheat  and  feed  grains.  The 
increasingly  protectionist  sympathies 
among  our  agricultural  trading  part- 
ners and  competitors  spring-  from  their 
inability  to  compete  with  low  wheat 
and  feed  grain  prices. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
clearly  fits  our  national  interest.  In- 
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transigence  does  not.  Let's  make  these 
prudent  changes  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2072 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  lOSB  (a)  (1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444d  (a)  (D)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$2.5S"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$3.00". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  105E  (b) 
(1)  (C)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  established  price  for  com  shall 
not  be  less  than  $3.15  per  bushel  for  the 
1982  crop,  $3.31  per  bushel  for  the  1983 
crop,  $3.48  per  bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and 
$3.63  per  bushel  for  the  1985  crop.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  107B  (a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b-l  (a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$3.55"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$4.00". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  107B  (b) 
(1)  (C)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  established  price  for  wheat  shall 
be  not  less  than  $4.50  per  bushel  for  the 
1982  crop,  $4.75  per  bushel  for  the  1983 
crop,  $4.90  per  bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and 
$5.10  per  bushel  for  the  1985  crop.". 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2073.  A  bill  to  repeal  outdated  size 
and  weight  limitations  now  imposed 
on  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

REPEAL  OF  POSTAL  SIZE  AND  WEIGHT 
UHITATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  repeal  outdated  size  and  weight 
limitations  now  imposed  on  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that 
rural  and  small  post  offices  have 
greater  flexibility  as  to  the  size  and 
weight  of  parcels  the  public  may  ship 
via  the  mails  than  those  in  cities.  For 
example,  a  post  office  in  nearby  Hem- 
don,  Va.,  can  accept  parcels  up  to  70 
pounds  and  100  inches  in  length  and 
girth.  However,  that  same  parcel 
cannot  be  accepted  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  main  post  office,  just  four  blocks 
from  the  Capitol.  They  can  only 
accept  parcels  up  to  40  pounds  and  84 
inches  in  length  and  girth. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate 
that  discrepancy  and  allow  any  indi- 
vidual to  mail  a  package  of  the  maxi- 
mum size  in  any  post  office,  regardless 
of  its  location  and  the  populace  it 
serves.  This  relic  of  a  restriction  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  was  still  in  business  as 
a  competitor  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. In  1951,  Congress  enacted  special 
legislation  restricting  the  size  and 
weight  of  parcel  post  which  allowed 
the  Postal  Service  to  accept  large  par- 
cels only  where  they  were  mailed  at  or 
addressed  to  small  communities  which 
did  not  have  access  to  rail  lines  served 
by  REA.  This  legislation  was  designed 


to  help  protect  REA  and  divert  the 
large  parcel  business  to  them. 

Since  REA  went  out  of  business  in 
1975,  there  is  no  justification  whatso- 
ever for  the  continued  existence  of 
this  restriction,  which  discriminates 
against  residents  of  this  Nation's 
larger  communities.  There  is  simply 
no  reason  why  people  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  or  Wilmington,  Del.,  cannot 
send  parcels  just  as  large  and  heavy  as 
those  living  in  those  .smaller  communi- 
ties. 

Recently,  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  in 
working  with  the  Postal  Service  to  try 
to  upgrade  its  mail  service,  clearly 
pointed  out  that  these  outdated  limi- 
tations are  a  real  handicap  for  busi- 
nesses. It  is  time  we  got  rid  of  these  ar- 
chaic provisions. 

Over  the  past  5  or  6  years,  proposals 
to  drop  these  outmoded  limitations 
have  been  successfully  added  to  vari- 
ous postal  bills  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  without  drawing  any  opposi- 
tion whatsoever.  But,  for  one  reason 
or  another  unrelated  to  the  parcel  pro- 
vision, the  legislation  has  not  made  it 
all  the  way  to  the  President's  desk. 
This  amendment  provides  for  parcel 
limits  to  be  set  in  mail  classification 
proceedings  just  like  letter  mail  size 
limits  are  now  set. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
entire  text  of  my  bill  to  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2073 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  3682  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  3682.  Size  and  weight  limits. 

"The  Postal  Service  may  establish  size 
and  weight  limitations  for  mail  matter  in 
the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  changes 
in  mail  classification  under  subchapter  II  of 
this  chapter.". 

(b)  The  size  and  weight  limitations  for 
other  than  letter  mail  established  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  3682  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
prior  tc  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
shall  remain  in  effect  imtil  changed  pursu- 
ant to  section  3682  of  such  title,  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Long): 
S.  2074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  certain  artificial  restric- 
tions on  the  consumption  of  natural 
gas,  to  provide  for  the  elimination  of 
certain  restrictions  on  the  sale  and 
transmission  of  gas,  to  provide  for  the 
phased  elimination  of  Federal  price 
controls  on  natural  gas,  to  provide 
remedies  for  certain  contract  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


NATURAL  GAS  PRODUCTION  AND  MARKET 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1982 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  PhillipB  Petroleum  Co.  against  Wis- 
consin, this  Nation  has  embraced  the 
intricate  and  formidable  task  of  regu- 
lating the  production,  consumption, 
transportation  and  pricing  of  natural 
gas.  The  merits  and  mechanics  of  this 
arduous  undertaking  have  spawned 
hundreds  of  court  cases,  thousands  of 
administrative  proceedings,  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  protracted  and 
often  acrimonious  debate  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  most  recent  foray  of  the  Con- 
gress into  the  field  of  natural  gas  regu- 
lation was  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978.  The  result  of  that  18-month 
battle  was  a  compromise  between 
those  seeking  total  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  and  those  who  favored  ex- 
tending regulatory  controls.  As  with 
all  compromises,  the  ideological  purity 
of  both  sides  became  somewhat  dilut- 
ed, and,  as  one  might  expect  with  a 
subject  of  such  complexity,  a  certain 
degree  of  confusion  and  distortion  re- 
sulted. 

The  NGPA  created  over  20  different 
categories  of  natural  gas  depending  on 
when,  where,  and  by  whom  produced. 
Some  of  those  categories  were  immedi- 
ately decontrolled,  some  will  be  decon- 
trolled in  the  future,  and  some  will 
never  be  decontrolled.  The  act  limits 
the  access  of  some  purchasers  to  oth- 
erwise convenient  sources  of  supply 
while  dictating  to  some  producers 
those  to  whom  they  can  sell.  It  man- 
dates that  some  purchasers  pay  a 
higher  price  than  others  simply  be- 
cause of  the  use  to  which  they  put  the 
gas,  while  limiting  some  producers  to 
less  revenues  than  others  simply  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  produc- 
tion. 

One's  view  of  this  complex  regula- 
tory scheme  depends  uniquely  upon 
one's  position  in  the  marketplace.  Yet, 
as  the  Senate  Energy  Committee's 
oversight  hearings  demonstrated  last 
November,  virtually  everyone  affected 
by  the  act,  which  includes  virtually  ev- 
eryone, finds  serious  fault  with  its  pro- 
visions. 

Producers  assert  that  the  Federal 
price  controls  suppress  the  incentive 
to  drill  for  gas  in  many  regions  where 
it  might  be  found.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  last  year's  decontrol  of 
oil  led  to  an  increase  in  oil  well  drilling 
of  over  40  percent  while  natural  gas 
drilling  increased  only  about  7  per- 
cent. 

Purchasers  of  natural  gas  allege  that 
the  multiplicity  of  Federal  pricing 
schemes  distorts  the  market,  subsidiz- 
ing some  purchasers  while  unduly 
punishing  others.  Such  is  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  price  controls  which  have 
some  gas  selling  for  more  than  $9  per 
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mcf  while  other  gas  sells  for  less  than 
$1  per  mcf. 

Interstate  pipeline  companies  have 
testified  that  contracts  designed  to 
cope  with  Federal  price  regulations 
contain  escalator  provisions  which, 
under  the  current  law,  threaten  to 
raise  the  acquisition  cost  of  natural 
gas  far  above  market  clearing  levels. 
Intrastate  pipelines,  on  the  other 
hand,  complain  that  the  inability  to 
purchase  certain  categories  of  gas, 
such  as  that  from  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf,  unduly  impairs  their  ability 
to  meet  supply  obligations. 

These  problems,  taken  separately, 
indicate  the  perils  of  cumbersome  Fed- 
eral regulation.  Taken  together,  they 
threaten  an  economic  disaster  the 
likes  of  which  rival  the  1973  Arab  oil 
embargo. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  recon- 
cile these  problems  and  avoid  such  a 
crisis,  we  are  today  introducing  the 
Natural  Gas  Production  and  Market 
Adjustment  Act  of  1982.  This  bill  con- 
tains considerable  input  from  all  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  and  is  a  genuine 
attempt  to  address  their  concerns.  In 
addition,  it  incorporates  certain  fruits 
of  the  thoughtful  negotiation  process 
initiated  by  Congressman  Phil 
Gramm. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the 
phased  elimination  of  price  controls 
on  all  categories  of  natural  gas.  All  gas 
produced  from  wells  drilled  after  date 
of  enactment  would  receive  a  price 
based  on  70  percent  of  the  average 
price,  per  million,  Btu's,  for  crude  oil 
acquired  in  that  calendar  quarter  by 
domestic  refiners.  All  other  categories 
of  natural  gas  subject  to  price  controls 
would  be  phased  up  to  that  level  over 
a  2-year  period.  On  January  1,  1985, 
all  categories  of  natural  gas  would  be 
completely  decontrolled,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  to 
reimpose  price  controls  would  be  ter- 
minated. 

In  addition,  the  artificial  restraints 
on  the  consumption  of  natural  gas 
contained  in  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and  title 
II  of  the  NGPA  would  be  repealed. 
Intrastate  pipelines  would  be  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  interstate 
pipelines  by  receiving  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  gas  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  and  from  other  inter-  and 
intrastate  pipelines.  Both  purchasers 
and  sellers  of  gas  who  are  parties  to 
certain  onerous  contract  provisions 
would  be  afforded  the  choice  of  oper- 
ating under  those  provisions,  renego- 
tiating the  contracts,  or  choosing  a 
contract  price  based  on  the  current 
market  clearing  level  for  gas  produced 
from  the  same  geographic  region. 

Mr.  President,^natural  gas  deregula- 
tion is  a  very  complex  and  emotional 
subject.  The  combination  of  these  two 
factors  has  resulted  in  a  great  miscon- 
ception. That  is,  that  the  accelerated 
deregulation  of  natural  gas  will  result 
in  cost  increases  to  consumers  which 


would  not  otherwise  occur.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  When 
the  NGPA  price  controls  expire  on 
January  1.  1985.  some  40  to  60  percent 
of  our  natural  gas  supply  will  more 
than  double  in  price.  Thus,  the  issue  is 
not  whether  such  price  increases  will 
occur,  but  whether  they  will  occur 
suddenly  and  dramatically  or  on  a 
gradual  basis.  By  phasing  in  this  price 
increase  we  can  avoid  an  instantane- 
ous and  traumatic  shock  to  our  al- 
ready fragile  economy.  By  eliminating 
price  controls  on  all  categories  of  gas. 
we  can  insure  that  all  consumers  pay 
the  same  price  rather  than  some  con- 
sumers paying  more  in  order  to  subsi- 
dize others  who  pay  less. 

Our  experience  with  price  controls 
on  oil  has  shown  that  opponents  of  de- 
control can  paint  pictures  of  consumer 
distress^  and  economic  woe  which 
simply  do  not  materialize.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  those  who  oppose  ac- 
celerated decontrol  will  be  Eulvocating 
a  status  quo  which  threatens  economic 
disaster.  We  simply  must  take  an  ob- 
jective and  unemotional  look  at  the 
facts. 

Natural  gas  is  a  clearly  superior  fuel 
which  represents  our  Nation's  most 
valuable  natural  resource.  Yet,  it  is 
the  only  natural  resource  which  re- 
mains subject  to  Federal  price  con- 
trols. There  are  enormous  quantities 
of  natural  gas  which  cannot  and  will 
not  be  produced  until  the  proper  in- 
centives are  provided.  A  phased  de- 
regulation of  gas  prices  will  result  in 
added  production  and  increased  con- 
servation—in short,  a  greater  supply  of 
natural  gas.  A  free  market,  not  Feder- 
al price  controls,  is  the  way  to  keep 
natural  gas  prices  down. 

Mr.  President,  the  stakes  involved  in 
natural  gas  decontrol  are  enormous. 
This  is  not  an  academic  exercise  we 
can  undertake  at  our  leisure.  The  com- 
plexities of  this  issue  are  great,  and 
the  cost  of  delay  will  be  greater.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  and  to  help 
return  natural  gas  to  the  free  market 
which  it  has  not  enjoyed  for  28  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying 
section-by-section  analysis  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2074 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE:  TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Natural  Gas  Production  and  Market 
Adjustment  Act  of  1982." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 
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ReUil  Policies 
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RESTRICTIONS  ON  NATURAL  GAS 
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S  201 — Commission  Approval  of  Sales 

§  202- Deregulation  of  Committed  or  Dedicated 
Gas 

§  203 — Authorization  of  Certain  Purchase  of  Nat- 
ural Gas  Produced  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf 

§  204 — Authorization  of  Assignments 

§  205— Emergency  Purchase  and  Allocation  Au- 
thority 

TITLE  III-NATimAL  GAS  PRICING 
PROVISIONS 

§301— Ceiling  Price  for  Natural  Gas  Produced 
from  Wells  Drilled  on  Date  of  Enactment 
Based  on  Current  Oil  Prices 

§  302— Phased  Elimination  of  Federal  Price  Con- 
trols 

§303—1985  Deregulation  of  All  First  Sales  of 
Natural  Gas;  Denial  of  Authority  to  Reimpose 
Price  Controls  After  Janaury  1, 1985 

§304— Cost  Pass-through  Allowed  Except  in 
Cases  of  Fraud 

§  305— Preemption  of  Certain  Laws  Restricting 
Cost  Pass-through 

§  30«— Pipeline  Owned  Production 

§  307— CeriiHcation  for  Special  Pricing  and  Con- 
tract Provisions 

§  308— Treatment  of  SUte  Severance  Taxes 
TITLE  IV— CONTRACT  PROVISIONS 

§  401 — Effect  of  Maximum  Lawful  Prices  on  Cer- 
tain Contract  Provisions 

§  402— Elimination  of  Authority  to  Specify  Mini- 
mum Contract  Duration 

§  403 — Elimination  of  Authority  to  Require 
Offers  and  RighU  of  First  Refusal 

§  404 — Contract  Conversion  RighU 

§  405 — Effect  of  Certain  Commodity  Escalator 
Clauses  on  Most  Favored  Nations  Clauses 

§  406— Establishment  of  Fair  Market  Value 

TITLE  I— ELIMINATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ARTIFICIAL  RESTRICTIONS  ON  NAT- 
URAL GAS  CONSUMPTION 

REPEAL  OP  THE  POWERPLANT  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
FUEL  USE  ACT  OP  1978 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Powerplant  and  Industri- 
al Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  8301  and 
following)  is  repealed  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Production 
smd  Market  Adjustment  Act  of  1982. 

(b)  Such  repeal  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  powerplants  or  installations  for 
which  proposed  or  final  prohibition  orders 
have  been  issued  under  title  II  or  III  of  such 
Act  before  such  effective  date.  The  obliga- 
tions, rights  and  authorities  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  orders  shall  continue  to 
apply  (Including  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  make  final  any  proposed 
prohibition  order). 

TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  INCREMENTAL  PRIC- 
ING REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  THJS  NATURAL  GAS 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1978 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3341-3348)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
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"SEC.  309.  TERMINATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
UNDER  THIS  TITLE. 

"The  requirements  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  costs  incurred  by 
interstate  pipelines  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Gas  Production  and 
Market  Adjustment  Act  of  1982." 

(b)  Effective  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  each  interstate 
pipeline  and  local  distribution  company 
which  was  formerly  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  shall  comply  with  all  orders 
which  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting the  termination  of  the  requirements 
of  title  II  of  such  Act. 

TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  NATURAL  GAS 
UTILITY  RETAIL  POLICIES 

Sec.  103.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3201-3211)  is  repealed  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Production 
and  Market  Adjustment  Act  of  1982. 
TITLE  III— ELIMINATION  OP  CERTAIN 

RESTRICTIONS    ON    NATURAL    GAS 

SALES  AND  TRANSMISSION 

COMMISSION  APPROVAL  OF  SALES 

Sec.  201  (a)  Section  311(b)(1)  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3371(fKl))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Commission  may. 
by  rule  or  order,  authorized  any  pipline  to 
sell  natural  gas  to— 

"(A)  any  other  pipeline;  and 

"(B)  any  local  distribution  company." 

(b)  The  heading  for  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 311(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "for  intrastate  pii>elines"  after 
"charges". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  311(b)<2) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "an  amount"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "any  amount":  and 

(B)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  "intra- 
state" and  by  Inserting  "storage."  after 
"transportation,". 

(d)  Section  311(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  (5).  (6), 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6).  (7).  and 
(8).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Rates  and  charges  for  interstate 
PIPELINES.— The  rates  and  charges  of  any 
interstate  pipeline  with  respect  to  any  sale 
authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  just 
and  reasonable  (within  the  meaning  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act)." 

(e)  Paragraph  (5)  (as  redesignated)  of  sec- 
tion 311(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Intrastate"  in  the 
paragraph  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "existing":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "intrastate  pipeline" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seller". 

(f)  Paragraph  (6)  (as  redesignated)  of  sec- 
tion 311(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "intrastate  pipeline"  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "seller": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "interstate  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company"  in  clause  (i)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "purchaser": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "intrastate  pipeline"  in 
clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "seller";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "intrastate  pipeline"  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "seller". 

(g)  Paragraph  (7)  (as  redesignated)  of  sec- 
tion 311(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing  out    "intrastate    pipeline"    in   subpara- 


graphs (AMD.  (A)(ii).  and  (C)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "seller". 

(h)  Paragraph  (8)  (as  redesignated)  of  sec- 
tion 311(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Intrastate  piF)eline"  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'seller". 

(i)  Section  311(a)  of  the  National  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3371(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(3)  TRANSPORTATION  INCENTIVE.— No 

amounts  paid  for  transportation  services 
hereunder  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
setting  the  rates  of  the  transporting  pipe- 
line." 

(j)  Section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  717(c>)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "If  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  do  not  apply  to  any 
person  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  then 
such  provisions  shall  equally  not  apply  to 
any  other  person  receiving  natural  gas  from 
such  person  solely  by  reason  of  such  receipt 
and  subsequent  sale  or  transportation." 

(k)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3431)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  paragraph  (3)  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"(3)     Transportation     and     subsequent 

SALE.— 

"(A)  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.— 
For  purposes  of  section  Kb)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  trans- 
portation or  sale  (including  any  sale  for 
resale)  of  natural  gas  by  one  or  more  intra- 
state pipelines  or  local  distribution  compa- 
nies and  such  natural  gas  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  in  interstate  commerce,  if  all 
transportation  between  States  or  between 
States  and  the  Federal  domain  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  is  performed  by  one  or 
more  interstate  pipelines  pursuant  to  au- 
thorization by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tions 302(C).  303  (b),  (c),  (d).  or  (h),  or 
311(a)(1)  of  this  Act  or  under  section  7  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

"(B)  Natural  gas  company.— For  purposes 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the  term  natural 
gas  company'  (as  defined  in  section  2(6)  of 
such  Act)  shall  not  include  any  person  by 
reason  of,  or  with  respect  to,  transportation 
or  sale  of  natural  gas,  if  the  provisions  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
do  not  apply  to  such  transportation  or  sale 
by  reason  of  subparagraph  (a)  of  this  para- 
graph." 

deregulation  of  committed  or  dedicated 

GAS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  601(a)(1)(B)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3431(a)(1)(B))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Committed  or  Dedicated  Natihial 
Gas.— Effective  January  1,  1985,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  Kb)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
the  provisions  of  such  Act  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  such  Act 
shall  not  apply  by  reason  of  any  first  sale  of 
natural  gas  which  was  committed  or  dedi- 
cated to  interstate  commerce  as  of  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Before  January  1,  1985,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion Kb)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  such  Act 
shall  not  apply  by  reason  of  any  first  sale  of 
natural  gas  which  was  committed  or  dedi- 
cated to  interstate  commerce  as  of  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  which  Is— 

•(i)  high  cost  natural  gas  (as  defined  in 
section  107(c)  (1).  (2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  Act): 


(ii)  new  natural  gas  (as  defined  in  section 
102(c)  of  this  Act); 

(iii)  natural  gas  produced  from  any  new 
onshore  production  well  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 103(c)  of  this  Act);  or 

(iv)  natural  gas  produced  from  wells 
drilled  on  or  after  date  of  enactment  which 
qualifies  for  the  maximum  lawful  price 
under  section  HI. 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3431)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  Effective  January  1,  1985.  in  section 
601(a)(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (E); 
and 

(2)  in  Section  601(b)(l)(A)(ii)  by  striking 
out  "solely". 

authorization  of  certain  purchases  of  nat- 
ural GAS  produced  from  THE  OUTER  CONTI- 
NENTAL SHELF 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  601(a)(1)(B)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3431),  as  amended,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iii),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (Iv)  and  inserting  •;  or"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(V)  natural  gas  from  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  if  such  sale  is  to  an  intrastate  pipe- 
line, local  distribution  company  or  end  user 
located  within  any  State." 

(2)  Section  601(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  3431)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting 

•;  or"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(iii)  of  natural  gas  from  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  that  is  transported  on  behalf 
of  any  intrastate  pipeline,  local  distribution 
company  or  end  user  located  within  any 
State,  except  that  (I)  the  rate  any  pipeline 
charges  for  any  transportation  over  or 
across  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  shall  be 
just  and  reasonable  (within  the  meaning  of 
the  Natural  G«s  Act),  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  and  (II)  any  facilities  for  such 
transportation  over  or  across  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  shall  be  constructed  or 
operated  only  pursuant  to  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  Commission  under  section  7  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act." 

(b)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3431),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Access  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Natotial  Gas.— The  Commission  may  not 
impose  any  direct  or  indirect  limitation  on 
the  right  to  contract  for  sale  or  use  of  natu- 
ral gas  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
except  that  the  Commission  shall  ensure 
that  an  interstate  pipeline  may  not  charge 
for  any  transportation  of  such  natural  gas  a 
rate  in  excess  of  a  just  and  reasonable  rate 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act)." 

AUTHORIIATION  OF  ASSIGNMENTS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  312(a)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  3372(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Authorization  of  Assignments.- 
The  Commission  may,  by  rule  or  order,  au- 
thorize a  pipeline  or  local  distribution  com- 
pany to  assign,  without  compensation,  to 
any  other  pipeline  or  local  distribution  com- 
pany, all  or  any  portion  of  the  assignor's 
right  to  receive  surplus  natural  gas  at  any 
first  sale,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission  determines  appropriate, 
except  that  the  Commission  may  not  dis- 
criminate against  the  assignment  of  any  sur- 
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plus  gas  based  upon  the  Title  I  pricing  cate- 
gory applicable  to  such  gas. " 

(b)  Section  312(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3372(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Surplus  Natural  Gas.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'surplus  natural 
gas'  means,  with  respect  to  any  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company,  any  natural  gas 
which  exceeds  the  then  current  demands  of 
such  person  for  natural  gas,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission,  or  the  state  agency, 
having  regulatory  jurisdiction  over  that 
person." 

emergency  purchase  and  allocation 
authority 

Sec  205.  (a)  Emergency  Purchase  Au- 
thority.—Section  302  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3362)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "interstate  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company  served  by  any 
interstate  pipeline"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "interstate  or  intrastate  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  from  any  producer  of  natural  gas;  or  "; 
and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"intrastate"  and  "an  interstate  pipeline  or": 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "any 
interstate  pipeline "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  pipeline":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  out  "any 
intrastate  pipeline"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  pipeline". 

(b)  Emergency  Allocation  Authority.— 
Section  303  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3363)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"interstate"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  by  strik- 
ing out  subparagraph  (A)  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection 
(b)(1),  by  striking  out  "any  interstate  pipe- 
line "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  pipe- 
line"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by.  striking  out  "interstate"  each  place 
it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "certificated  "  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (4);  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection 
(d)(1),  by  striking  out  ""interstate.'" 

(c)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  601(a)(1) 
of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  343Ka)(l)(C))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iii)  pursuant  to  any  allocation  assigned 
under  section  303. " 

TITLE  III— NATURAL  GAS  PRICING 
PROVISIONS 

ceiling  price  for  NA"rURAL  GAS  PRODUCED 
FROM  WELLS  DRILLED  ON  DATE  OF  ENACTMENT 
BASED  ON  CURRENT  OIL  PRICES 

Sec  301.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  197*  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  110  the  following  new  section: 

'"SEC  111.  CEILING  PRICE  FOR  WELLS  DRILLED 
ON  OR  AFTER  DATE  OF  ENACTMENT  BASED  ON 
CURRENT  OIL  PRICE 

'■(a)  APPLICATION.— Subject  to  section 
101(b)(5).  the  maximum  lawful  price  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  any  first  sale  of 


natural  gas  for  any  month  beginning  after 
December  1982  in  the  case  of  any  natural 
gas  produced  from  any  well  (excluding  natu- 
ral gas  as  defined  in  Section  107(c)(l)-(4)) 
if- 

"(l)  the  surface  drilling  of  the  well  com- 
menced on  or  after  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section;  and 

"'(2)  a  permit,  license,  or  comparable  au- 
thorization was  issued  with  respect  to  the 
drilling  by  the  applicable  Federal  or  State 
agency  having  regulatory  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  such  natural 
gas. 

"(b)  Maximum  Lawful  Price.— The  maxi- 
mum lawful  price.  i>er  million  Btu's.  under 
this  section  for  any  month  shall  be  equal  to 
the  crude  oil  reference  price  for  the  calen- 
dar quarter  in  which  that  month  occurs. 

"(c)  Crude  Oil  Reference  Price  De- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'crude  oil  reference  price',  when  used 
with  respect  to  any  calendar  quao'ter.  means 
a  price  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  be  equal  to  70  percent  of  the 
weighted  average  price,  per  million  Btu's. 
for  crude  oil  which  will  be  acquired  during 
that  calendar  quarter  by  refiners  Icx^ted  in 
the  United  States." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  110  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  111.  Ceiling  price  for  welli  drilled  on  or 
after  date  of  enactment  based  on  current  oil 
price.". 

(c)  The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  regulations  designed 
to  minimize  the  administrative  burdens  on 
individuals  who  could  be  covered  by  section 
111  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

PHASED  elimination  OF  FEDERAL  PRICE 
CONTROLS 

Sec  302.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  111  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  113.  POST-1983  PRICE  CEILINGS 

'"(a)  Subject  to  section  101(b)(5).  the  maxi- 
mum lawful  price,  per  million  Btu's,  applica- 
ble to  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  other 
than  that  defined  in  section  111  for  any 
month  beginning  after  December  1982,  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

""P=base  price  -i-  (transition  factor  x  short- 
fall). 

"(b)  Meaning  of  Terms.— For  purposes  of 
the  formula  set  forth  in  paragraph  (a)— 

""(1)  the  term  'P'  equals  the  maximum 
lawful  price  under  this  subsection  for  any 
month; 

"(2)  the  term  'base  price'  means  the  maxi- 
mum lawful  price  otherwise  applicable  to 
the  category  of  natural  gas  involved  for  the 
calendar  month  during  which  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  occures; 

"(3)  the  term  'transition  factor'  equals— 

(A)  the  number  of  calendar  months  which 
have  elapsed  between  January  1983  and  the 
month  for  which  the  maximum  lawful  price 
is  being  calculated,  divided  by  (B)  24;  and 

"(4)  the  term  shortfall'  equals— 

(A)  the  Btu  equivalent  of  the  crude  oil  ref- 
erence price  determined  under  subsection 
(c),  reduced  by  (B)  the  base  price  for  the 
category  of  natural  gas  involved. 

"'(c)  Crude  Oil  Reference  Price  De- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "crude  oil  reference  price,"  shall  be 
equal  to  the  price  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  the  provisions  in  section 
111(c). 


"(d)  High  Cost  Natural  Gas.— For  pur- 
poses of  any  maximum  lawfdul  price,  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  for  any  category 
of  natural  gas  pursuant  to  section  107(cXS), 
which  references  other  categories  of  natural 
gas  for  determining  such  price  such  applica- 
ble maximum  lawful  price  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  112(a)  unless  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  rule  or 
order. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  begin- 
ning January  1, 1983. 

(c)  Section  101(b)(6)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3311(bX6))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  not  later  than  5  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  any  month,  determine  and  make 
available  (i)  the  maximum  lawful  prices  pre- 
scribed under  this  title  for  such  month,  (ii) 
the  monthly  equivalent  of  the  annual  infla- 
tion adjustment  factor  for  such  month,  and 
(iii)  the  current  crude  oil  reference  price  as 
determined  and  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  the  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  the  price  calculations  pursuant 
to  sections  111  and  112  of  this  title,  and 

"(B)  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  such  maximum 
lawful  prices  and  other  determinations  for 
such  month." 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  111  (as  added  by  section  301) 
the  following: 

"Sec.  112  Poat— 1982  Ceiling  Price*" 

198S  DEREGULATION  OP  ALL  FIRST  SALES  OF 
NATX7RAL  GAS;  DENIAL  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  REIM- 
POSE  PRICE  CONTROLS  AFTER  JANUARY  1,  198S 

Sec  303(aKl)  Section  121(a)  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3331(a))  is  amended  to  to  read  as  follows: 

"General  Rule.— Effective  January  1, 
1985,  the  provisions  of  subtitle  A  respecting 
maximum  lawful  price  shall  cease  to  apply 
to  the  first  sale  of  any  natural  gas." 

(2)  Section  121  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3331)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (c),  (d)  and  (e). 

(3)  Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3313(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (2). 

(4)  Section  105(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
331S(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3). 

(5)  Section  313  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3373)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(as  de- 
fined in  section  105(b)(3)(B))"  each  place  it 
appears  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Definition  of  Indefinite  Price  Esca- 
lator Clause.— For  purposes  fo  this  section, 
the  term  indefinite  price  escalator  clause' 
includes  any  provision  of  any  contract— 

"(1)  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
or  adjustment  of  the  price  for  natural  gas 
delivered  under  such  contract  by  reference 
to  other  prices  for  natural  gas,  for  crude  oil, 
for  refined  petroleum  product,  or  any  other 
energy  source,  or 

"(2)  which  allows  for  the  establishment  or 
adjustment  of  the  price  of  natural  gas  deliv- 
ered under  such  contract  by  negotiation  be- 
tween the  parties." 

(b)(1)  Subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  sections  122  and  123. 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  sections  122  and  123. 
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COST  PASSTHROUCH  ALLOWED  EXCEPT  IN  CASES 
OF  FRAUD 

Sec.  304.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  601(c)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15 
U.S.C.  3431(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  subparagraph  (B)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"except  to  the  extent  the  Commission,  or 
other  such  ratemaking  agency,  as  the  case 
may  be,  determines  that  the  amount  paid 
was  excessive  due  to  fraud." 

PREEMPTION  or  CERTAIN  LAWS  RESTRICTING 
COST  PASSTHROUCH 

Sec.  305.  Section  601(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3431(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
"(3)   Preemption   or  Certain  Laws   Re- 
stricting Cost  Passthrough.— Any  provi- 
sion of  any  State  of  local  law  is  pre-empted 
to  the  extent  such  provision  of  law  would 
preclude,  or  grant  the  authority  to  preclude, 
the  recovery  by  any  Interstate  pipeline  of 
any  amount  paid  with  respect  to  any  pur- 
chase of  natural  gas. 

PIPELINE  OWNED  PRODUCniON 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (20)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(20)  Sale.— The  term  'sale'  means  any 
sale,  exchange,  or  other  transfer  for  value 
and,  with  respect  to  natural  gas  owned  and 
produced  by  any  pipeline.  Includes  the  in- 
tracorporate transfer  of  such  natural  gas;' 
and 

(2)  by  amending  the  portion  of  paragraph 
(21)  which  precedes  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(21)  First  SALE.— 

"(A)  General  rule.- The  term  'first  sale' 
means  any  sale  of  any  volume  of  natural 
gas— 

"(i)  to  any  interstate  pipeline,  intrastate 
pipeline,  or  to  the  transmission  or  distribu- 
tion division  of  a  pipeline,  in  the  case  of  nat- 
ural gas  owned  and  produced  by  that  pipe- 
line:". 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  portion  of  subsection 
(b)(1)(A)  which  precedes  clause  (i)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  F^st  sales.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(4),  for  purposes  of  sections  4  and  5  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  any  amount  paid  (Includ- 
ing, with  respect  to  natural  gas  owned  and 
produced  by  any  pipeline,  any  wellhead 
value  assigned  by  the  pipeline  to  such  natu- 
ral gas)  in  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  just  and  reasonable  if—"; 
and 

(2)  by  further  amending  subsection  (c)(2) 
by  inserting  after  "purchase  of  natural  gas" 
the  following:  "(including  with  respect  to 
natural  gas  owned  and  produced  by  any 
pipeline,  any  wellhead  value  assigned  by  the 
pipeline  to  such  natural  gas)". 

CERTinCATION  POR  SPECIAL  PRICING  AND 
CONTRACT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  307.  Section  503  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Seller  C^ertipication  Applicable  for 
Certain  Purposes.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 111  and  112,  and  paragraphs  (11)  and 
(12)  of  section  101(b).  any  certification 
made  by  a  seller  in  a  sworn  statement  to  the 
Commission  and  the  Federal  and  State 
agency  having  authority  to  make  determi- 
nations referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall 
satisfy  any  requirements  for  a  determina- 
tion under  this  section.". 


treatment  of  state  severance  taxes 

Sec  308.  Section  110  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  3320)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•■(d)  Applicability  to  Sections  111  and 
112.— The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (s)(l) 
shall  apply  to  the  same  extent  and  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  maximum  lawful 
prices  under  sections  102  through  109." 

TITLE  rv— CONTRACT  PROVISIONS 

Effect  of  Maximum  Lawful  Prices  on 

Certain  Contract  Provisions 

Sec  401.  Section  101(b)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3311(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  provision: 

"(10)  Effect  of  Maximum  Lawful  Prices 
ON  Certain  Contract  Provisions,— For  pur- 
poses of  any  contractual  pricing  provision, 
any  maximum  lawful  price  under  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable 
rate  established  by  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion." 

elimination  of  AtJTHORITY  TO  SPECIFY 
MINIMUM  CONTRACT  DURATION 

Sec  402.  Section  315  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3375)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  CoKTRACT  Duration.— The  Commis- 
sion may  not  specify  the  minimum  duration 
of  any  contract  for  the  purchase  of  natural 
gas  to  which  section  601(a)(1)(A)  or  (B)  is 
applicable." 

elimination  of  AtTTHORITY  TO  REQUIRE 
OFFERS  AND  RIGHTS  OP  FIRST  REFUSAL 

Sec.  403.  Section  315  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3375)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Ofpers;  Right  of  First  Refusal.— In 
the  case  of  any  person  (or  any  successor  in 
interest  to  such  person)  who  but  for  the 
provisions  of  section  601(a)(1)(B)  (relating 
to  deregulation),  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  natural  gas  committed  or  dedicat- 
ed to  interstate  commerce  pursuant  to  such 
commitment  or  dedication  if  such  gas  were 
sold,  the  Commission  may  not  require  that 
such  natural  gas  be  offered  to  be  sold  to 
such  person,  either  directly  or  through  the 
granting  of  any  right  of  first  refusal  of  an 
offer  made  to  any  other  person.". 

CONTRACT  conversion  RIGHTS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Seller's  Right  to  Convert 
Area  Rati  Clauses.— Section  101(b)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3311(b))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(11)  Construction  of  Area  Rate 
Clauses.— (A)  In  the  case  of  any  contract— 

"(i)  which  was  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section: 
and 

"(ii)  which  contains  an  area  rate  clause, 
the  Seller  under  such  contract  may  elect, 
not  later  than  June  30,  1985,  to  have  the 
price  for  natural  gas  under  such  contract  be 
adjusted  as  if  the  contract  contained  the 
contract  provisions  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(13)  (in  lieu  of  such  area  rate  clause),  until 
such  time  as  the  contract  terminates  or  is 
renegotiated. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "area  rate  clause'  means  any  contrac- 
tual provision  which  bases  the  contract 
price  for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  on  any 
Federally  sanctioned  or  established  rate  or 
price,  without  regard  to  whether  the  clause 
specifies  the  identity  of  the  Federal  author- 
ity establishing  or  sanctioning  such  rate  or 
price." 


(b)  Buyer's  Right  To  Convert  Commodi- 
ty Escalator  Clauses.— Section  101(b)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15 
U.S.C.  3311(b)),  as  amended  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(12)  Construction  of  Commodity  Esca- 
lator Clauses  After  Decontrol.— 

•"(A)  General  rule.— In  the  case  of  £iny 
contract— 

""(i)  which  was  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section: 
and 

"(ii)  which  contains  a  commodity  escala- 
tor clause, 

the  Buyer  under  such  contract  may  elect, 
not  later  than  June  30,  1985,  to  have  the 
price  for  natural  gas  under  such  contract  be 
adjusted  during  the  period  this  subpara- 
graph applies  to  such  contract  as  if  the  con- 
tract contained  the  contract  provisions  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (13)  (in  lieu  of  such  com- 
modity escalator  clause).  In  applying  such 
contract  provisions  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  Buyer'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  Seller'  and  the  term  Seller'  shall 
be  substituted  for  "Buyer",  each  place  such 
terms  appear.  If  the  Buyer  does  not  make  a 
election  under  this  subsection,  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  313(b)(2),  as  amended  by 
Section  405  of  this  Title,  shall  apply. 

"(B)  Commodity  escalator  clause.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  com- 
modity escalator  clause'  means  any  provi- 
sion of  any  contract  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  or  adjustment  of  the  price  for 
natural  gas  delivered  under  such  contract 
by  reference  to  prices  paid  for  other  fuels  or 
commodities  other  than  natural  gas  pro- 
duced from  within  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding refined  petroleum  products  or  crude 
oil." 

(c)  Statutory  Most  Favored  Nations 
Clause.— Section  101(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3311(b))  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

'"(13)  Most  Favored  Nation  Clause  Appli- 
cable for  Paragraphs  (11)  and  (12).— The 
following  contract  provisions  shall  be  appli- 
cable under  paragraphs  (11)  and  (12): 

"1.  The  Seller  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  a  written  request  for  a  redetermina- 
tion of  the  price  at  which  gas  is  to  be  sold 
under  this  Agreement.  Upon  Seller"s  re- 
quest, the  parties  shall  endeavor  to  agree  to 
a  redetermined  price  within  six  (6)  months 
after  Buyer"s  receipt  of  Seller's  request  (the 
redetermination  period),  or  if  they  are 
unable  to  agree,  such  price  shall  be  redeter- 
mined by  arbitration  pursuant  to  paragraph 
3  hereof  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  1.  Such  redetermined 
price  shall  be  effective  on  January  1,  1985, 
in  the  event  Seller  requests  a  price  redeter- 
mination within  thirty  (30)  days  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1985.  In  the  event  Seller  does  not 
make  such  a  request  within  thirty  (30)  days 
before  January  1.  1985,  the  redetermined 
price  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  earlier  of  (A)  the 
expiration  of  one  hundred  twenty  (120)  days 
from  the  date  of  the  notice  or  (B)  the  date 
on  which  redetermined  price  is  agreed  to  by 
Buyer  and  Seller.  Provided,  however,  in  no 
event  is  the  redetermined  price  to  become 
effective  prior  to  January  1.  1985.  After  the 
initial  price  redetermination  under  this 
Agreement.  Seller  may  request  further  price 
redetermination  during  the  remaining  term 
of  this  Agreement  at  the  end  of  each  year 
following  the  effective  date  of  a  previously 
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redetermined  price.  Each  redetermined 
price,  including  the  initial  price  redetermi- 
nation, shall  be  based  on  an  arithmetic  aver- 
age of  the  highest  prices  being  paid  for  gas 
at  the  time  of  Seller's  request  for  redetermi- 
nation by  each  of  three  (3)  different  pipe- 
line purchasers  which  may  include  Buyer  if 
Buyer  is  one  (1)  of  such  three  (3)  with 
regard  to  a  contract  other  than  this  one  in 
the  area  involved  pursuant  to  interstate 
contracts  comparable  to  this  Agreement  in 
their  terms  and  conditions,  dedicated  re- 
serves, contract  quantities,  quality  specifica- 
tions, term  of  the  contract,  delivery  condi- 
tions, delivery  pressure,  tax  reimbursement, 
measurement,  and  point  of  delivery.  In  the 
event  of  redeterminations  other  than  the 
original  redetermination  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  1,  the  redetermined  price  to 
be  paid  under  this  Agreement  for  the  re- 
maining term  of  this  Agreement  (subject  to 
further  price  redetermination)  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  sixty  (60)  days  written  notice  by 
Seller  of  its  intent  to  redetermine  price 
under  this  Agreement,  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  subsequent  redeterminations  become  ef- 
fective prior  to  the  anniversary  of  any  previ- 
ous redetermination  period. 

"2.  In  the  event  representatives  of  Buyer 
and  Seller  are  unable  to  agree  upon  a  rede- 
termined base  price  or  prices  within  a  period 
of  sixty  (60)  days  of  the  written  request  for 
such  redetermination,  then  either  Buyer  or 
Seller  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the 
matter  to  arbitration  in  the  following 
manner:  Upon  written  request  for  arbitra- 
tion made  by  either  party  and  served  upon 
the  other  as  provided  by  law,  Buyer  shall 
appoint  one  arbitrator  and  Seller  shall  ap- 
point one  arbitrator  and  the  two  arbitrators 
so  appointed  shall  select  a  third  arbitrator. 
If  either  Buyer  or  Seller  shall  fail  to  ap- 
point an  au-bitrator  within  fifteen  (15)  days 
after  such  request  for  arbitration  is  made  by 
the  other  party  in  writing,  or  if  the  two  ar- 
bitrators so  appointed  shall  fail  within  fif- 
teen (15)  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
second  of  them  to  agree  on  a  third  arbitra- 
tor, the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  necessary 
to  complete  a  board  of  three  arbitrators 
shall  be  appointed  upon  application  by 
either  party  therefor  by  the  active  senior 
(in  service)  U.S.  Judge  of  the  federal  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  area  in  which 
the  property  covered  by  the  Agreement  is 
situated.  After  three  arbitrators  are  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  they  shall  meet, 
hear  the  parties  with  respect  to  the  matter 
of  said  price,  and  arrive  at  a  determination 
of  the  price  or  prices  at  which  gas  is  to  be 
sold  hereunder  during  the  particular  period 
in  question.  Any  determination  agreed  to  in 
writing  by  at  least  two  of  such  arbitrators 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the  parties 
hereto.  All  arbitrators  appointed  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  individuals  quali- 
fied by  education,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence to  determine  the  price  of  gas  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  set  forth  above  and 
shall  not  be  in  the  regular  salaried  employ 
of  either  party.  The  compensation  and  ex- 
penses of  the  the  arbitrator  named  for  the 
Seller  shall  be  paid  by  SeUer;  the  compensa- 
tion and  expenses  of  the  arbitrator  named 
for  Buyer  shall  be  paid  by  Buyer;  and  the 
compensation  and  expenses  of  the  third  ar- 
bitrator shall  be  paid  in  equal  portions  by 
Buyer  and  Seller. 

'"3.  The  term  'area',  as  used  in  paragraphs 
1  and  2,  means  the  areas  defined  for  area 
rate  purposes  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  set  forth  in  section  154  of  title 
18  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as  in 


effect  February  8,  1982)  or  as  set  forth  in  an 
otherwise  applicable  rule  or  order  which  is 
no  longer  subject  to  judicial  review.  In  the 
case  of  any  geographical  region  not  included 
in  any  such  area,  as  so  defined,  such  term 
means  the  county  from  which  the  natural 
gas  is  produced  together  with  all  counties 
adjacent  to  such  county.  In  the  case  of  any 
State  or  Federal  geographical  region  not  in- 
cluded in  any  such  area,  as  so  defined,  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  modify  the 
definition  of  such  areas  to  include  such  re- 
gions or  establish  new  areas.  In  prescribing 
such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
due  regard  to  boundaries  utilized  under 
other  Federal  laws  and  regulations  in  con- 
nection with  oil  and  gas  extraction." 

EFFECT  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITY  ESCALATOR 
CLAUSES  ON  MOST  FAVORED  NATION  CLAUSES 

Sec  405.  (a)  Section  313(b)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3373(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)  Other 
Transactions.—",  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Effective  January  1.  1985.  and  termi- 
nating January  1,  1990.  no  price  paid  in  any 
first  sale  of  natural  gas  established  under 
any  commodity  escalator  clause  (as  defined 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  section  101(b)(12)) 
for  which  an  election  Is  not  In  effect  under 
section  101(b)(12)  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  applying  any  existing  most  favored 
nation  clause." 

(b)  Section  313  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Definition  or  Existing  Most  Fa- 
vored Nation  Clause.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "existing  most  favored 
nation  clause'  means  any  indefinite  price  es- 
calator clause  which  is  in  effect  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  adjustment  of  the  price  of  natu- 
ral gas  delivered  under  the  contract  in- 
volved by  reference  to  the  price  payable  in 
other  first  sales  of  natural  gas  produced 
from  fields  or  areas  specified  in  such 
clause." 

establishment  or  rAiR  market  value 
Sec.  406.  The  price  paid  pursuant  to  any 
renegotiation  of  any  gas  purchase  contract 
between  non-affiliated  parties  existing  as  of 
January  1,  1983,  where  such  renegotiations 
occurred  not  later  than  June  30.  1985.  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  gas  for  purposes  of  any  law  or  lease 
provision.  As  to  any  renegotiation  hereun- 
der between  affiliated  parties,  the  price  paid 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  fair  market  value 
if  the  price  agreed  to  is  not  greater  than  the 
price  agreed  to  by  the  same  or  similarly  sit- 
uated parties  in  comparable  transactions  be- 
tween non-affiliated  parties. 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Production  and  Market  Adjust- 
ment Act  op  1982 

TITLE  I— elimination  or  certain  artificial 
restrictions  on  natural  gas  consumption 
Sec.  101  repeals  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  effective  upon  date  of 
enactment.  However,  such  repeal  shall  not 
apply  to  powerplants  or  fuel  burning  instal- 
lations which,  prior  to  enactment,  have  re- 
ceived proposed  or  final  prohibition  orders 
under  Titles  II  or  III  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 

Sec.  102  terminates  the  Incremental  pric- 
ing requirements  of  Title  II  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA),  effective  on 
date  of  enactment.  All  interstate  pipelines 
and  local  distribution  companies  subject  to 


the  requirements  of  Title  II  shall  comply 
with  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (FERC)  orders  for  effectuation  of  such 
termination. 

Sec.  103  repeals  Title  III  of  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978,  rela- 
tive to  retail  policies  for  natural  gas  utili- 
ties. Such  repeal  is  effective  on  date  of  en- 
actment. 

title  11— elimination  of  certain  restric- 
tions ON  NATURAL  GAS  SALES  AND  TRANSMIS- 
SION 

Sec  201(a)-(h)  eliminate  the  limitations 
on  natural  gas  sales  and  transmission  under 
Section  311  of  the  NGPA.  Section  311  cur- 
rently allows  sales  only  from  intrastate 
pipelines  to  interstate  pipelines  and  local 
distribution  companies.  As  amended,  it 
would  allow  sales  from  any  pipeline  to  any 
other  pipeline  or  local  distribution  compa- 
ny. 

Sec.  201  (i)  provides  incentives  for  inter- 
state pipelines  to  transport  gas  sold  under 
Section  311  by  mandating  that  the  revenues 
from  such  transportation  shall  not  be  offset 
against  that  pipeline's  cost  of  service  to  ex- 
isting interstate  customers. 

Sec.  201  (j)  deals  with  "Hinshawed "  pipe- 
lines and  is  the  only  section  which  amends 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  It  provides  that  if  the 
provisions  of  Section  1  (c)  of  the  NGA  do 
not  apply  to  a  pipeline  by  reason  of  subsec- 
tion 1  (c)  then  neither  shall  those  provisions 
apply  to  any  other  person  purchasing  gas 
from  such  pipeline  solely  by  reason  of  such 
sale.  Thus,  a  pipeline  not  otherwise  subject 
to  FERC  Jurisdiction  may  purchase  gas 
from  a  Hinshawed  pipeline  without.  Itself, 
becoming  Hinshawed. 

Sec.  202  amends  Section  601  of  the  NGPA 
to  provide  that  as  of  January  1,  1985,  the  re- 
quirements of  abandonment  and  dedication 
of  natural  gas  are  no  longer  applicable.  In 
addition,  it  provides  that  gas  from  wells 
drilled  after  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Production  and  Market  Adjustment  Act 
(NGPMAA)  shall  not  be  deemed  dedicated 
to  Interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  203  (a)  amends  Section  601  of  the 
NGPA  to  provide  that  gas  which  is  pro- 
duced from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  sold  to  an  intrastate  pipeline  or  local 
distribution  company  shall  not  be  dedicated 
to  interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  203  (b)  further  amends  Section  601  of 
the  NGPA  to  allow  any  intrastate  pipeline 
or  local  distribution  company  to  purchase 
gas  produced  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

Sec.  204  (a)  authorizes  a  pipeline  or  local 
distribution  company  to  assign,  without 
compensation,  all  or  a  part  of  its  rights  to 
receive  surplus  gas  to  any  other  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company. 

Sec.  204  (b)  defines  surplus  gas  as  that 
portion  of  gas  in  excess  of  what  is  required 
to  meet  the  current  demands  of  any  pipeline 
or  local  distribution  company. 

Sec.  205  (a)  amends  Section  302  of  the 
NGPA  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions  on 
the  President's  emergency  purchase  author- 
ity. As  amended,  section  302  would  allow  the 
President  to  authorize  any  pipeline  or  local 
distribution  company  to  purchase  emergen- 
cy supplies  of  natural  gas  from  any  other 
pipeline,  local  distribution  company  or  pro- 
ducer of  natural  gas. 

Sec.  205  (b)  amends  Section  303  of  the 
NGPA  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions  on 
the  President's  emergency  allocation  au- 
thority. As  amended.  Section  303  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  allocate  supplies  of 
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natural  gas  to  and  from  any  pipeline  or 
local  distribution  company. 

TITUE  III— NATURAL  GAS  PRICING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301  adds  a  new  Section  HI  to  the 
NOPA  relative  to  gas  produced  from  wells 
the  surface  drilling  of  which  began  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  NGPMAA.  For  all 
such  wells,  the  maximum  lawful  price,  as  of 
Janusu^  1,  1983,  shall  be  equal  to  the  crude 
oil  reference  price.  The  crude  oil  reference 
price  is  that  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  be  equal  to  70  percent  of  the 
weighted  average  cost,  per  million  Btu's,  for 
crude  oil  acquired  during  that  calendar 
quarter  by  domestic  refiners.  However,  this 
maximum  lawful  price  shall  not  apply  with 
resiiect  to  gas  which  qualifies  as  high  cost 
gas  under  Section  107(b)(l)-(4)  of  the 
NGPA. 

Sec.  302  adds  a  new  Section  112  to  the 
NOPA  to  provide  for  the  phased  elimination 
of  federal  price  controls  on  all  categories  of 
natural  gas  other  than  those  in  Sections  111 
and  107(cHl)-<4)  of  the  NGPA.  The  price 
for  each  category  covered  by  Section  112 
will  be  phased  up  in  monthly  increments  to 
the  crude  oil  reference  price.  The  phase-up 
period  will  begin  in  January  1983  and  con- 
tinue through  December  1984. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  provides 
that  for  categories  of  gas  established  under 
Section  107(c)(5),  which  reference  other  cat- 
egories of  natural  gas  for  pricing  purposes, 
the  maximum  lawful  price  shall  t>e  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  Section  112  unless 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Commission. 

Sec.  303  provides  that  as  of  January  1. 
1985,  all  first  sales  of  natural  gas  shall  be 
free  from  federal  price  controls.  In  addition, 
the  NGPA  authority  regarding  reimposition 
of  price  controls  is  repealed. 

Sec.  304  provides  that  prices  paid  for  natu- 
ral gas  by  interstate  pipelines  may  be  passed 
through  to  the  purchaser  except  where  the 
price  is  deemed  excessive  due  to  fraud. 
Thus,  the  amorphous  limitations  on  cost 
passthrough  in  instances  of  "abuse  or  simi- 
lar grounds"  are  eliminated. 

Sec.  305  preempts  any  state  or  local  law 
which  would  preclude  cost  passthrough  by 
an  interstate  pipeline. 

Sec.  306  provides  that  gas  owned  and  pro- 
duced by  a  pipeline  shall  be  covered  by  the 
definition  of  "first  sale"  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 2(21)  of  the  NGPA. 

Sec.  307  provides  that  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 111  and  112,  and  paragraphs  (11)  and 
(12)  of  Section  101(b)  of  the  NGPA,  a  sworn 
statement  by  a  seller  of  natural  gas  shall 
satisfy  the  determination  requirements  of 
Section  503  of  the  NGPA. 

Sec.  308  declares  that  State  severance 
taxes  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
the  maximum  lawful  price  for  gas  under 
section  111  and  112  of  the  NGPA. 

TITLE  IV— CONTRACT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401  provides  that  for  purposes  of  any 
contractual  pricing  provision,  the  maximum 
lawful  price  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  just  and  reasonable  rate  established 
by  the  Commission. 

Sec.  402  eliminates  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  under  Section  315  of  the  NGPA 
to  specify  the  minimum  duration  of  auiy 
contract  for  the  sale  of  natural  gas. 

Sec.  403  eliminates  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  under  Section  315  of  the  NGPA 
relative  to  offers  and  rights  of  first  refusal. 

Sec.  404(a)  provides  that  In  the  absence  of 
renegotiation  of  a  natural  gas  contract  con- 
taining an  area  rate  clause,  the  seller  may 
elect,  not  later  than  June  30,  1985,  to  have 
the  price  of  the  natural  gas  under  such  con- 


tract to  be  governed  by  the  statutory  most 
favored  nations  clause  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (c) 

Sec.  404(b)  provides  that  in  the  absence  of 
renegotiation  of  a  natural  gas  contract  con- 
taining a  commodity  escalator  clause,  the 
buyer  may  elect,  not  later  than  June  30. 

1985.  to  have  the  price  of  the  natural  gas 
under  such  contract  to  be  governed  by  the 
statutory  most  favored  nations  clause  set 
forth  In  subsection  (c). 

Sec.  404(c)  defines  a  statutory  most  fa- 
vored nations  clause  as  the  average  of  the 
three  highest  prices  being  paid  by  each  of 
three  different  pipeline  purchasers  for  gas 
from  the  same  area.  The  three  contracts 
referenced  must  be  comparable  to  the  con- 
tract at  issue  in  their  terms  and  conditions, 
dedicated  reserves,  contract  quantities,  qual- 
ity specifi(Mitions,  term  of  contract,  delivery 
conditions,  etc.  The  term  "area"  means  the 
areas  defined  for  area  rate  purposes  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  set  forth  In 
18  C.F.R.  154.  Any  such  election  by  either 
buyer  or  seller  must  occur  prior  to  June  30, 

1986,  and  In  no  event  shall  the  price  deter- 
mined under  the  statutory  most  favored  na- 
tions clause  apply  prior  to  January  1,  1985. 

Sec.  405  amends  section  313(b)  of  the 
NGPA  to  provide  that  no  price  paid  for  gas 
under  a  commodity  escalator  clause  may  be 
considered  in  determining  the  price  to  be 
paid  under  any  existing  most  favored  na- 
tions clause  (as  defined  herein). 

Sec.  406  provides  protection  for  buyers 
and  sellers  of  natural  gas  who  renegotiate 
their  contracts.  It  declares  that  the  renego- 
tiated price  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  natural  gas  for  pur- 
poses of  any  law  or  lease  provision.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  2075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  to  increase  the  in- 
vestment yield  on  U.S.  savings  bonds 
to  a  level  competitive  with  52-week 
Treasury  bills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAKE  STOCK  IN  AMERICA  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  amend 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  in  order 
to  permit  the  Treasury  Department  to 
fix  the  interest  paid  to  U.S.  savings 
bond  holders  at  a  rate  that  is  more 
competitive  with  other  investment  op- 
portunities available  to  small  inves- 
tors. 

This  measure  is  similar  to  H.R.  4853. 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Roth. 

Under  present  law.  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  prohibited  from  increasing 
the  interest  rate  on  savings  bonds  by 
more  than  1  percent  during  any  one  6- 
month  period. 

Until  November  of  1980  the  interest 
rate  on  Series  EE  savings  bonds  was 
fixed  at  7  percent.  On  November  1, 
1980.  the  Treasury  Department  in- 
creased the  rate  to  8  percent  and  then 
to  its  current  level  of  9  percent  on 
May  1,  1981. 

The  Treasury  Department  did  not 
use  its  authority  to  increase  the  rate 
up  to  10  percent  on  November  1,  1981. 
Instead,  it  announced  that  it  planned 
to  seek  legislation  to  permit  Treasury 
to  vary  the  savings  bond  rate  with 
market  rates. 


Mr.  President,  in  1979,  savings  bond 
redemptions  exceeded  sales  by  over  $5 
billion,  over  $11  billion  in  1980  and  by 
over  $10  billion  in  1981.  The  maximum 
rate  increases  of  1  percent  per  6- 
month  period  permitted  under  exist- 
ing law  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
stem  the  savings  bond  cash  drain  from 
the  Treasury  because  of  higher  inter- 
est rates  available  from  other  market 
instruments. 

These  cash  drains  from  the  savings 
bond  program  must  be  financed  by 
other,  more  expensive  Treasury  bor- 
rowing; namely,  the  issuance  of  addi- 
tional securities  at  interest  rates  much 
higher  than  the  savings  bond  rate. 
Indeed,  interest  rates  on  Treasury 
marketable  intermediate  notes  and 
bonds  have  been  as  high  as  16  percent 
in  recent  months. 

In  order  to  stem  this  cash  drain,  the 
Treasury  must  assure  savings  bond  in- 
vestors that  they  will  receive  a  fair 
rate  of  return  throughout  their  hold- 
ing period.  Thus,  the  Treasury  must 
be  able  to  promise  investors  that  the 
rate  on  savings  bonds  will  vary  with 
market  rates  of  interest. 

The  alternative  of  raising  the  sav- 
ings bond  rate  to,  say.  10  percent  now 
and  possibly  a  higher  rate  later,  under 
existing  legislation,  was  rejected  by 
the  Treasury  last  November. 

While  such  rate  increases  may 
reduce  the  savings  bond  cash  drain  in 
time,  they  would  be  relatively  expen- 
sive to  the  Treasury  over  the  long  run 
if  market  rates  of  interest  declined. 

The  answer  is  simple.  We  need  a  sav- 
ings bond  rate  that  automatically  in- 
creases, and  decreases,  with  market 
rates.  And  Treasury  cannot  offer  such 
a  bond  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  F»resident.  over  the  years  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  including  many  of 
our  servicemen  and  women,  have  in- 
vested in  savings  bonds.  The  payroll 
savings  plan  has  been  a  vehicle  for 
personal  savings  for  the  small  saver 
for  decades. 

Unfortunately,  savings  bonds  have 
become  a  losing  bargain  because  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act  to  insure  a  fair 
rate  of  return  on  the  bonds.  Why 
should  the  average  investor  purchase 
a  savings  bond  at  7-.  8-,  or  even  a  9-per- 
cent rate  of  return  when  he  or  she  can 
simply  invest  in  money  market  funds 
or  small  CD's  with  a  13-.  14-.  or  15-per- 
cent rate  of  return.  Again,  the  answer 
is  simple.  Unless  our  average  investor 
plans  on  losing  money,  he  or  she  will 
definitely  seek  the  highest  return  pos- 
sible. And  that  eliminates  U.S.  savings 
bonds  from  consideration. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  in  effect,  peg  the  series  EE 
savings  bond  rate  to  a  rate  equal  to  85 
percent  of  the  yield  on  52-week  Treas- 
ury bills.  The  savings  bond  rate  of 
return  will  vary  according  to  changes 
in  the  T  bill  rate  of  return. 
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This  measure  will  insure  a  fair 
return  to  Americans  who  have  histori- 
cally trusted  the  U.S.  savings  bond 
program  as  a  secure  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2075 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  22(b)  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  757(c))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  fix  the  in- 
vestment yield  on  any  United  States  savings 
bond  at  a  yield  which  makes  such  bond  com- 
petitive with  comparable  investments;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  In  no  event  shall  the 
investment  yield  on  such  bonds  exceed  85 
percent  of  the  average  investment  yield  for 
the  most  recent  auction  (before  the  week  In 
which  the  certificate  is  issued)  of  United 
States  Treasury  bills  with  maturities  of  52 
weeks." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
hereof  shall  apply  with  respect  to  Interest 
accrual  periods  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  2076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oikos, 
Incorporated,  and  the  Nevswla  Opera 
Association,  both  of  Reno.  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  RENO, 
NEV. 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Cannon,  and  myself.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  will  deem  both  the 
Oikos  Inc..  Reno.  Nev.,  and  the  Nevada 
Opera  Association,  Reno.  Nev..  from 
having  not  filed  a  valid  waiver  under 
sections  3101  and  3111  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

I  introduce  this  measure  as  a  means 
of  relieving  both  organizations  of  a 
burden  brought  about  by  a  set  of  par- 
alleling, extenuating  circtmistances. 
Each  organization,  respectively,  pro- 
vides the  Reno  community  with  great- 
ly needed  cultural  and  rehabilitative 
services.  In  no  way  does  this  measure 
carry  the  intent  to  restructure  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  code  as  they 
were  adopted.  Rather,  it  addresses  the 
difficulty  that  such  organizations  en- 
counter when  dealing  with  complicat- 
ed regulations  with  which  they  have 
had  no  prior  experience. 

Knowing  that  an  enforcement  of  the 
penalties  issued  to  both  organizations 
would  result  in  the  termination  of 
their  existence,  I  urge  that  this  meas- 
ure be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Senate  so  that  the  Reno  community 
may  continue  ^o  receive  their  services 
which,  to  date,  have  been  nothing  less 
than  successful.* 


binary  chemical  munitions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PRODUCTION  OF  LETHAL  BINARY  WEAPONS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  1 
am  offering  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds  from  the  fiscal 
year  1983  defense  budget  for  the  pro- 
duction or  deployment  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  "binary"  chemical  weapons. 
I  intend  to  offer  this  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Today,  the  Senate  has  received  noti- 
fication from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  intends  to  au- 
thorize the  production  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  chemical  weapons.  By  so 
doing,  the  President  has  signaled  the 
intention  of  this  administration  to 
begin  the  actual  construction  of 
"binary"  chemical  munitions  in  the 
near  future. 

I  oppose  this  decision.  As  I  have  said 
in  the  past,  the  more  one  is  concerned 
about  Soviet  capabilities  in  chemical 
warfare,  and  the  threat  they  pose,  the 
more  one  should  seek  effective,  practi- 
cal military  coimters  to  this  threat. 
The  critical  issue  is  how  best  to  re- 
spond to  the  Soviets.  The  production 
of  binary  chemical  weapons  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  national  security,  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  deter  Soviet  first  use. 
Our  current  stock  piles  are  adequate 
for  that  purpose.  Our  principal  em- 
phasis should  be  the  acquisition  of  ad- 
ditional protective  and  defensive 
equipment  for  U.S.  combat  forces  to 
reduce  the  effects  of  a  chemical  weap- 
ons attack. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 2078 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  the  production  of  lethal  binary  chemical 
munitions. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"lethal  binary  chemical  munitions"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  818(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1976  (Public  Law  94-106; 
50  U.S.C.  1519).« 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2078.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds   for   the   production    of   lethal 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Leahy,    Mr.    Lugar,    and    Mr. 

MOYNIHAN): 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  2  through 
8,  1982,  as  "National  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  for  All  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  SPORTS  FOR 
ALL  WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  introducing 
today  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 


and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  2  through  May  8, 
1982,  as  "National  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  for  All  Week."  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Senators  Bauctus. 
Dole.  Grassley,  Hatch,  Leahy,  Lugar. 
and  Moynihan  join  with  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  resolution. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
time  when  physical  exercise  was 
viewed  mainly  as  an  entertainment  di- 
version. Today,  a  significant  segment 
of  the  American  population  is  involved 
in  the  growing  fitness  movement  in 
this  country.  Physical  activity  has 
become  an  important  part  of  daily  life 
for  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 

One  of  every  two  adults  in  the 
United  States  engages  regularly  in  ex- 
ercise and  sport.  A  third  of  us  swim,  a 
fourth  ride  bicycles,  and  a  fifth  play 
one  of  the  racket  sports.  Running  has 
more  than  20  million  adherents.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of 
physically  active  men  and  women  has 
doubled  in  10  years,  and  continues  to 
grow  rapidly. 

Typically  today,  interest  in  physical 
activity  begins  at  an  early  age,  and 
presently,  nearly  30  million  boys  and 
girls  take  part  in  age-group  team 
sports  and  other  organized  out-of- 
school  activities.  More  than  6  million 
teenagers  and  over  600,000  college  stu- 
dents compete  in  athletic  programs. 

Our  physical  fitness  and  sports  pro- 
grams are  one  of  the  primary  means 
by  which  we  strengthen  and  refresh 
ourselves.  It  is  essential  that  we  publi- 
cize such  programs  and  make  them  in- 
creasingly available  so  that  all  of  our 
citizens  will  be  able  to  experience  the 
benefits  they  offer.  Accordingly,  I  am 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  which  re- 
quests President  Reagan  to  declare 
May  2  through  8.  1982,  as  "National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  All 
Week." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  143 

Whereas  one  of  every  two  adults  in  our 
country  is  a  regular  participant  in  exercise 
and  sports: 

Whereas  the  number  of  physically  active 
men  and  women  has  doubled  in  ten  years 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly: 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  physical 
activity  Is  an  lmFK>rtant  part  of  dally  life  for 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages: 

Whereas  physical  activity  Is  vital  to  good 
health  and  is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction; 

Whereas  our  physical  fitness  and  sports 
programs  are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  that  we  make  fit- 
ness and  sports  programs  increasingly  avail- 
able so  that  all  of  our  citizens  will  be  able  to 
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experience  the  joys  and  benefits  they  offer: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  weeli  of  May  2 
through  8,  1982,  as  "National  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  for  All  Weeti",  and  to  call 
upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
agencies,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2079.  A  bill  to  require  that  Poland 
be  declared  to  be  in  default  unless  cer- 
tain liberties  and  rights  are  found  to 
be  restored  in  Poland  before  payments 
are  made  by  the  U.S.  Government  for 
loans  owed  by  Poland  or  credits  which 
have  been  extended  to  Poland  which 
have  been  guaranteed  or  assured  by 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

POLAND'S  DEBTS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  that  would 
place  Poland  in  default  of  its  interna- 
tional debt. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  require 
that  Poland  be  declared  in  default 
before  any  payments  could  be  made  by 
any  U.S.  Government  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  to 
individuals  or  corporations  in  satisfac- 
tion of  any  debts  incurred  by  Poland 
and  guaranteed  by  these  Government 
agencies. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  self- 
evident.  On  January  29  the  adminis- 
tration put  in  place  an  extraordinary 
policy  that  would  permit  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  pay  banks 
the  amounts  Poland  has  failed  to  pay 
them  for  guaranteed  loans— without 
declaring  Poland  to  be  in  default  of  its 
debts.  The  administration  thus  chose 
not  to  use  the  leverage  this  debt  had 
given  the  United  States  to  encourage 
an  acceptable  political  accommodation 
in  Poland.  In  the  words  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  of  February  3: 

It  looks  as  if  the  battle  for  freedom  in 
Poland  is  going  to  have  to  be  taken  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

My  bill  will  provide  Congress  that 
opportunity. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  debate  in 
the  Senate  on  this  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  legis- 
lation be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  insertion  of  several  analyses  of 
the  Polish  debt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  3, 

1982] 

Congress's  Chance  on  Poland 

It  looks  as  if  the  battle  for  freedom  in 
Poland  is  going  to  have  to  be  taken  to  the 


floor  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  With  Ronald 
Reagan's  administration  slipping  into  tacit 
collaboration  with  martial  law  by  making  it 
easier  for  the  Soviet  bloc  to  finance  repres- 
sion, any  serious  action  against  the  Polish 
regime  will  have  to  be  taken  by  another 
branch  of  government. 

It  turns  out  that  the  administration,  far 
from  calling  in  the  Polish  debt  to  hamper 
the  flow  of  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  is  bending  U.S.  law  to  keep 
Poland  out  of  bankruptcy.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  provides  government 
guarantees  to  banks  financing  grain  ship- 
ments abroad,  offering  to  repay  the  banks  if 
foreign  governments  cannot.  For  ordinary, 
non-Communist  governments,  no  payment 
is  made  until  the  bank  declares  the  loan  in 
default.  But  in  the  case  of  Poland,  this  was 
deemed  too  embarrassing. 

So  the  State  Department  lobbied  to 
change  the  CCC  rules,  and  the  administra- 
tion decided  to  pay  off  $71  million  to  the 
banks  without  their  declaring  a  formal  de- 
fault. This  is  a  down  payment  on  about  $400 
million  in  guarantees  on  Polish  loans  due 
this  year.  No  sooner  is  the  decision  taken 
than  Secretary  Haig  rushes  off  to  Chicago 
to  spend  Solidarity  Day  posturing  before 
Polish  voters  as  a  tough  guy  on  Poland. 

One  point  that  begs  attention  is  how  this 
decision  was  reached.  At  what  level  of  the 
government  was  it  decided?  Did  the  Presi- 
dent understand  the  full  implications  of  the 
change  in  the  rules?  Did  the  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser?  Where  was  the  Treasury?  (The 
undersecretary  for  monetary  affairs  says 
he's  under  instructions  not  to  discuss  the 
issue.)  Was  the  Defense  Department  even 
consulted?  Was  this  the  foreign  policy 
equivalent  of  the  decision  to  change  the  tax 
status  of  segregated  private  schools?  Every- 
thing we  learn  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the 
answers  to  these  questions  would  be  pro- 
foundly embarrassing,  that  this  is  another 
example  of  sloppy  management  at  the 
White  House. 

A  second  point  concerns  the  banks.  They 
have  refrained  from  declaring  a  default  in 
Poland  because  the  writedowns  would  hurt 
their  earnings.  It  would  also  hurt  their 
chances  of  doing  new  business  with  the 
Communist  dictators  of  Poland  suid  the  rest 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  the  real  question  is 
how  did  U.S.  and  other  Western  banlcs  make 
all  these  bad  loans,  and  how  can  we  stop 
them  from  doing  it  again? 

The  banks  have  made  the  loans  because 
Western  governments  encouraged  them  to 
do  so,  implicitly  suggesting  that  loans  to 
Communists  had  a  favored  position,  de- 
served lower  rates  and  would  more  or  less  be 
backed  by  Western  governments.  The  CCC 
deal  can  only  encourage  this  notion.  The 
Soviets  rushed  to  get  the  gas  pipeline  deal 
and  other  credits  wrapped  up  before  the 
Polish  crackdown,  and  with  the  new  incen- 
tives just  demonstrated  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  flow  of  credit  will  resume 
again  as  soon  as  the  bad  press  dies  down. 

The  U.S.  government  ought  to  at  least 
stay  neutral  toward  Communist  loans.  The 
Polish  loans  clearly  are  sick,  and  probably 
terminally  so.  The  banks  ought  to  be  estab- 
lishing large  reserves  against  them— we 
have  previously  suggested  50%— as  a  matter 
of  pure  commercial  prudence.  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  encouraging  them  to  do 
this,  not  helping  them  avoid  it.  to  limit  the 
commercial  damage  from  any  forceful  for- 
eign policy  initiative.  Instead,  the  Reagan 
administration  sponsors  a  TV  show. 

Fortunately  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  greater  forcefulness,  for  it 


controls  the  power  of  the  purse  and  bail-out 
money  has  to  come  from  somewhere.  Specif- 
ically, it  would  come  from  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 389,  a  budget-busting  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $5  billion  for  the  CCC. 
This  measure  haa  been  marked  up— with  un- 
seemly haste— in  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  by  the  Mississippi  Dem- 
ocrat, Jamie  Whitten.  The  main  purpose  is 
to  provide  pork  for  American  farmers,  who 
are  calling  on  their  CCC  entitlements  be- 
cause of  low  farm  prices.  But  a  lot  of  the 
money— between  $500  million  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion, so  far  as  we  can  learn— could  be  used  to 
bail  out  repression  in  Poland. 

It  would  not  be  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  if  this  whole  supplemental  were 
grounded,  farm  price  supports  being  one  of 
our  least  favorite  subsidies  to  the  land- 
owning poor.  But  if  Congress  is  going  to  bail 
out  the  American  farmer,  it  can  at  least 
write  in  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use 
of  these  tax  funds  to  bail  out  Polish  dicta- 
tors, at  least  until  a  default  is  declared  and 
the  economic  lessons  of  Poland  digested. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  5,  1982] 
Default  Is  Reagan's 
(By  William  Safire) 

Washington.  Feb.  4— With  all  due  solem- 
nity, the  White  House  press  office  has  de- 
clared that  the  memo  quoted  in  this  space  a 
few  days  ago— revealing  national  security 
adviser  Clark's  order  to  secretly  circumvent 
regulations  requiring  that  Poland  be  placed 
in  default— was  a  leak  of  classified  informa- 
tion, subject  to  the  latest  lie-detector  rules. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  arrogance  of 
ignorance.  Mr.  Clark  evidently  thinks  that 
his  power  to  stamp  "secret"  on  documents 
affecting  national  security  extends  to  docu- 
ments that  are  merely  politically  sensitive. 
By  confusing  what  is  genuinely  secret  with 
what  is  politically  embarrassing,  he  abuses 
his  power  to  clas«ify. 

For  example,  his  order  to  protect  Poland 
from  normal  default  procedures  wtu  passed 
along  to  at  least  seven  major  American 
banks  at  noon  Friday  of  last  week.  The 
Polish  junta  was  promptly  informed:  the 
West  German  banks  were  notified:  the 
Kremlin  knew  all  about  it.  The  only  people 
not  in  on  Mr.  Clark's  "secret "  was  the  Amer- 
ican people,  whose  tax  money  was  being 
used  to  make  good  Poland's  debt. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Clark's  improper  use  of  his 
classification  power  could  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  bank  insiders  to  benefit  from  infor- 
mation denied  to  the  investing  public.  The 
$71  million  payment  was  good  news  for  wor- 
ried bankers;  perhaps  bank  stock  activity 
was  wholly  unrelated  to  this  development, 
but  the  Clark  abuse  of  secrecy  made  a 
mockery  of  S.E.C.  "full  disclosure"  require- 
ments. 

The  abuse  of  the  classification  power  was 
compounded  by  the  cover-up  that  followed. 
A  party  line  was  propounded  at  State  that 
turned  truth  on  Its  head:  the  cave-in  to  the 
junta's  financial  needs  was  described  in  tes- 
timony to  Senate  Percycats  as  a  triumph  of 
toughness.  Default,  went  this  Orwellian  ar- 
gument, would  let  the  debtor  "off  the 
hook";  only  by  preventing  default,  insisted 
the  Secretary  of  State,  could  we  recover  our 
money. 

In  the  case  of  sovereign  nations,  that  alibi 
is  palpably  false.  Countries  are  not  corpora- 
tions with  limited  liability:  when  Poland  de- 
faults, it  must  make  good  on  its  debts  before 
getting  credit  again.  The  same  with  Ruma- 
nia, next  on  the  Clark-Haig  list  for  largesse. 
Default  is  sustained  and  serious  pressure. 
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and  is  not  relief  from  pressure.  Nor  are  we 
trying  to  recover  money:  we  are  trying  to 
end  martial  law.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion is  deliberately  misinforming  American 
taxpayers  on  this  at  great  risk  to  its  own 
credibility. 

William  Clark,  hailed  as  a  problem-solver, 
is  thus  creating  great  problems  with  his  se- 
crecy-sycophancy and  alibi-cooking.  For  an- 
other example,  take  the  case  of  William  Van 
Cleave,  a  long-time  policy  adviser  to  candi- 
date Reagan. 

The  outspoken  Mr.  Van  Cleave  was  denied 
a  job  at  State  by  Haig  d^tenteniks  and  shut 
out  of  Defense  by  Frank  Carlucci,  the  lie-de- 
tector king.  As  a  sop  to  hard-liners,  the  cam- 
paign deputy  to  Richard  Allen  was  named 
to  head  the  advisory  board  on  arms  control, 
even  after  he  made  clear  in  writing  he 
would  continue  to  dissent  on  the  MX  deci- 
sion. 

This  week,  Mr.  Clark  called  Mr.  Van 
Cleave  into  the  White  House  and  said  that 
even  the  sop  would  be  denied.  "The  vote  was 
3  to  1. "  sympathized  the  new  national  secu- 
rity adviser.  It  seems  that  Messrs.  Baker. 
Deaver  and  Meese— there's  a  bunch  of  for- 
eign policy  experts— had  opposed  Mr.  Clark 
on  the  nomination.  Soft-liner  Percy's  oppo- 
sition turned  out  to  be  more  important  than 
hard-liner  Eugene  Rostow's  support. 
Strangely.  Ronald  Reagan  was  never  asked 
to  cast  a  vote. 

To  conservatives.  Mr.  Clark  put  forward 
the  alibi  that  only  Mr.  Van  Cleave's  publicly 
expressed  dissent  to  MX  blocked  him  from 
the  post  he  had  afterward  been  promised. 
That  is  demonstrably  false,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Orwellian  explication,  Mr.  Clark 
sticks  to  his  story  and  further  erodes  his 
credibility. 

What  is  Bill  Clark's  game?  By  pandering 
to  the  President's  irritation  with  dissenters 
and  whistle-blowers,  he  undermines  the  tot- 
tering troika;  by  tolerating  the  humiliation 
of  Mr.  Van  Cleave,  he  gains  the  chance  to 
substitute  Donald  Rumsfeld  in  that  slot  and 
thus  to  send  a  chill  through  Al  Haig. 

But  he  is  not  knowledgeable  enough  to 
take  charge  himself;  no  interviewers  are 
permitted  to  probe  his  thoughts,  thereby  to 
suggest  that  still  waters  may  run  shallow. 
Why,  then,  is  President  Reagan  bringing 
Mr.  Clark  along  so  fast? 

My  guess  is  that  the  President  wants  an 
amiable  no-liner  to  make  peace  between  the 
high-riding  dCtentenlks  and  the  gloomy 
hard-liners  at  Defense,  so  that  he  can  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  on  those  domestic  chal- 
lenges that  interest  him  most.  Next  year,  he 
may  figure,  will  be  time  enough  to  bring  in 
a  second  wave  of  foreign  policy  makers. 

What  a  mistake.  Americans  threw  out 
Jinmiy  Carter  because  they  believed  him  to 
be  uncertain  and  impotent  on  the  world 
stage.  Next  year  will  be  too  late  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  coherent  foreign  policy.  Default, 
dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  advisers;  as  abuses 
grow  and  alibis  fly,  the  blame  is  placed  in 
the  Oval  Office. 

iFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  7,  1982] 
No,  It  Would  Only  Hurt  Some  Fooush 
Banks 
(By  George  F.  Will) 
Everyone  needs  a  hobby,  and  Teddy  Glea- 
son's  hobby  is  stiffehing  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
He  is  head  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association,  and  if  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration  will   not   seriously   restrict   trade 
with  the  Russian  and  Polish  regimes  that 
are  brutalizing  Poland's  labor  movement, 
Gleason's   men   may   do   it,   as   they   have 
before. 


Gleason's  foreign  policy  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  on  the  government's. 
The  government  has  paid  $71  million  to 
U.S.  banks  in  lieu  of  interest  payments 
Poland  owes  on  loans  the  U.S.  government 
guarantees.  The  payment  was  contrary  to 
the  law,  which  requires  prior  notice  of  de- 
fault. Indeed,  the  purpose  of  this  surrepti- 
tious payment  was  to  prevent  Poland  from 
being  declared  in  default,  which  would  dis- 
rupt East- West  trade  and  efforts  to  resusci- 
tate detente. 

•"The  United  States."  says  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig.  "has  made  it  clear 
that  we  will  not  do  business  as  usual  with 
either  Poland  or  the  Soviet  Union  while  re- 
pression in  Poland  continues."  Indeed,  it  is 
highly  unusual  to  ignore  U.S.  law  in  order 
to  subsidize  Poland's  martial  law.  To  do  oth- 
erwise. Haig  says,  would  "bring  down  the 
temple  of  Western  unity."  Temple?  All  that 
would  be  brought  down  would  t>e  the  earn- 
ings of  some  foolish  bankers. 

Eastern  Europe's  economies,  which  help 
sustain  Russia's  war  economy,  have  received 
Western  loans  four  times  the  value  of  all 
American  aid  to  Western  Europe  during  the 
Marshall  Plan.  Russia  is  so  pressed  for  hard 
currency  it  is  asking  Japanese  and  West 
German  companies  to  stretch  out  payments 
for  goods  shipped  to  Russia.  Yet,  as  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  says,  the  administra- 
tion is  "slipping  into  tacit  collat>oration  with 
martial  law  by  making  it  easier  for  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  finance  repression." 

Even  before  the  $71  million  payment,  ad- 
ministration policy  regarding  Poland  was 
dismally  congruent  with  the  general  West- 
em  response,  which  The  Economist  maga- 
zine says  will  be  remembered  as  the  Great 
Handwringing  of  1981-82.  Democrats  are  no- 
ticing the  opportunity  to  pluck  from  the  ad- 
ministration's palsied  grasp  the  falling  flag 
of  national  honor,  and  to  do  so  by  opposing 
bankers  on  behalf  of  a  large  ethnic  group. 

Haig  has  had  his  way  with  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  Poland's  crisis  and  has  become  a 
hostage  to  fortune.  He  says  the  crisis  has 
just  begun  and  America  must  hold  all  seri- 
ous measures  in  reserve  for  when  the  going 
gets  rough.  But  what  additional  suffering 
by  Poland  could  provoke  action  from  people 
who  worship  at  the  "temple"  of  allied 
unity? 

In  Cuba.  Russia  long  ago  repealed  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  now,  with  the  recent 
arrival  of  heavy  bombers,  advanced  fighters 
and  63,000  tons  of  war  material,  it  is  shred- 
ding whatever  is  left  of  whatever  agreement 
was  reached  at  the  end  of  the  missile  crisis 
20  years  ago.  Haig  is  adamant,  and  correct, 
concerning  the  need  for  difficult  decisions 
about  El  Salvador  and  the  source  of  much 
other  violence,  Cuba.  But  he  seems  oblivious 
to  certain  problems  inherent  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  In  a  democracy— oblivious 
to  the  practical  consequences  of  symbolism, 
and  to  the  demoralizing  symbolism  of  Amer- 
ica's policy  regarding  Poland. 

Always,  but  especially  when  the  president 
is  preoccupied  with  domestic  policy,  the 
nation  needs  a  secretary  of  state  with  some 
of  Dean  Acheson's  attributes— someone  ar- 
ticulate, intellectual,  elegant,  ironic,  at  ease 
with  himself,  and  justifiably  confident  of 
his  ability  to  argue  America's  case  before 
skeptical  elites  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Achesonian  combination  of  attributes  is 
rare,  but  Haig's  lack  of  them  is  a  problem 
compounded  by  a  policy  toward  Poland  that 
is  certain  to  confuse  and  paralyze  the  na- 
tion's will.  In  the  early  1970s,  the  rhetoric 
and  other  atmospherics  of  detente- the 
"end  of  the  Cold  War,"  "an  era  of  negotia- 


tion, not  confrontation,"  accords  on  "princi- 
ples of  conduct"— subverted  public  support 
for  diplomatic  and  defense  measures  ardu- 
ous enough  to  prevent  detente  from  becom- 
ing what  it  became:  a  recipe  for  American 
retreat  and  an  incitement  to  Russian  expan- 
sionism. Haig  then  understood  the  problem 
and  was  a  corrective  force. 

Today,  administration  policy  regarding 
Poland  is  generating  similar  confusion  and 
lassitude  that  will  color  defense  and  foreign 
policy  debates  generally.  Haig  argues  that 
paying  Poland's  interest  charges  is  really 
the  "tough  "  policy  because  it  keeps  Poland 
under  the  burden  of  debt.  That  argument  is 
entertainingly  brassy,  but  it  is  too  clever  by 
half,  which  means  it  is  not  clever  at  all. 
Even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  politically 
unwise. 

Someone  who  argues  that  subsidizing  Po- 
land's generals  is  toughness  will  find  that 
when  he  turns  to  talking  of  other,  more  rec- 
ognizable, forms  of  toughness  in  Central 
America,  the  public  is  not  deferential,  or 
comprehending,  or  even  attentive. 

S.  2079 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
funds  may  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  any  private  individual 
or  corporation  in  satisfaction  of  any  assur- 
ance agreement  or  payment  guarantee  or 
other  form  of  loan  guarantee  entered  into 
by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  loans  made  and  credits 
extended  to  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
unless  either— 

(1)  the  Polish  People's  Republic  has  been 
declared  to  be  in  default  of  its  debt  to  such 
individual  or  corporation,  or 

(2)  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  civil  liberties  and  the  rights  of  free 
trade  unions  have  been  restored  in  Poland 
to  such  a  degrree  that  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  United  States  Government  to 
promote  commerce  with  Poland  in  order  to 
protect  and  expand  those  liberties  and 
rights. 

Sec  2.  The  President  may  delay  imple- 
mentation of  this  Act  for  up  to  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  if  he  determines,  and 
so  notifies  Congress,  that  to  do  so  would  be 
necessary  and  desirable  in  order  to  coordi- 
nate the  response  by  monetary  authorizes 
in  the  United  States  and  in  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Organization  of  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  to  a  Polish  de- 
fault.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  F*roxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215,  a 
bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.   1634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr..  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from    Alabama    (Mr.    Denton)    were 
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added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1634,  a  bill 
to  incorporate  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs. 

S.  1693 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1693.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  special 
stamp  to  commemorate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  presence  of  the  bald 
eagle  on  the  official  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

S.  19S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDiCK)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1958,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  of  hospice  care 
under  the  medicare  program. 

S.  1992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1992,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect 
of  certain  provisions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1996 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1996,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  more  effective  deter- 
rents for  violent  crime  offenders. 

S.   1997 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1997,  a  bill 
to  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  combating  crime. 

S.  2009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Rudman)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2009,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  eliminate  special 
rules  for  leases. 

S.  2012 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2012,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction  of 
living  expenses  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  eliminate  the  provision 
which  allows  such  deduction  without 
substantiation  of  such  expense. 

S.  2013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2013.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  under  which  heroin 
would    be    made    available    through 


qualified  hospital  pharmacies  for  the 
relief  of  pain  of  cancer  patients. 

S.  2027 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2027,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
acid  precipKation,  to  provide  for  an 
examination  of  certain  acid  precursor 
control  technologies,  and  for  other 
purposes,     j 

SENAIX  JOINT  RESOLDTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar),  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici). the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danfoeth),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato).  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Gorton)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
140,  a  joint  resolution  designating  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1982,  "National  Inventors' 
Day."  1 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger).  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  congratulate 
Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America  on  the  celebration 
of  its  70th  anniversary. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  261,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  not  impose 
import  fees  on  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 64-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  A  RE- 
CEPTION IN  THE  CAPITOL  RO- 
TUNDA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
Pell)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  /the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Zeta 
Beta  Tau  fraternity  is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  reception  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on 
March  31.  1982,  to  commemorate  Roger  Wil- 
liams for  his  contribution  to  religious  tolera- 
tion and  freedom  in  the  United  States.  The 
reception  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  314-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
LIFE  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  M. 
BUECHE 

Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  and  Mr.  Riegle)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  314 

Whereas.  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Bueche.  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  United  States,  made  substantial  and  en- 
during contributions  over  his  lifetime  to  sci- 
ence, industry.  Government  service,  and 
education; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  continues  to 
face  an  era  of  increasingly  complex  prob- 
lems depending  on  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal progress  for  solutions: 

Whereas.  Dr.  Bueche  devoted  his  individ- 
ual research  efforts  in  the  field  of  material 
sciences  pioneering  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  silicons,  obtaining  many 
patents,  publishing  dozens  of  outstanding 
papers  and  reports,  and  was  an  active  partic- 
ipant and  officer  in  numerous  scientifc  and 
technical  societies. 

Whereas.  Dr.  Bueche  has  been  widely 
praised  for  his  management  skills  in  indus- 
trial research,  resulting  in  breakthroughs  in 
the  fields  of  electronics,  materials  science 
and  energy,  and  implementing  innovative 
approaches  for  rapidly  converting  laborato- 
ry achievements  into  products  benefitting 
mankind.  Among  these  products  are:  an  ad- 
vanced computer-directed  axial  tomography 
X-ray  (CAT)  scanner,  stronger  and  safer 
plastic  materials,  extraordinarily  hard  mate- 
rials for  metal  cutting  tools,  more  energy-ef- 
ficient lamps,  and  fuel  conserving  electric 
generating  equipment; 

Whereas,  Dr.  Bueche  has  contributed  to 
the  field  of  education  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Albany  Medical  College, 
and  the  Hudson-Mohawk  Valley  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  as  a  member  of 
the  Visiting  Committees  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  as  an  advisor  to  his  alma  mater. 
Cornell  University; 

Whereas,  Dr.  Bueche  has  rendered  valua- 
ble Government  service  as  a  frequent  wit- 
ness before  many  Congressional  commit- 
tees, as  an  advisor  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space    Administration.    United   States    Air 
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Force.  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
most  recently  as  Co-chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent-Elect's Advisory  Task  Force  on  Science 
and  Technology: 

Whereas,  Dr.  Bueche  has  received  the  rec- 
ognition of  his  peers  by  election  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Engineering,  and  selection 
for  the  Industrial  Research  Institute  Medal, 
and  the  Pahmey  Gold  Medal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Bueche  displayed  exemplary 
personal  qualities,  leadership  skills,  devo- 
tion to  public  service,  and  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  abilities  demonstrat- 
ed over  the  course  of  his  lifetime:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
honors  the  memory  and  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation for  the  accomplishments  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  society  of  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Bueche. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1982 

amendment  NO.  1250 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  SASSER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.   12S1  AND  1252 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  951.  supra. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  315— RESO- 
LUTION DIRECTING  THE 
SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL  TO 
INTERVENE  IN  A  CERTAIN 
ACTION 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  315 

Whereas,  by  S.  Res.  121,  97th  Congress, 
1st  Session  (1981),  the  Senate  directed  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  Con- 
sumer Energy  Council  of  America,  Inc.,  et 
al.  V.  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, et  al.,  Nos.  80-2184.  80-2312  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit; 

Whereas,  on  January  29.  1982.  the  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  legislative  review 
provision  in  section  202(c)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  §  3342(c) 
(Supp.  Ill  1979)).  violated  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  principle  of  separation 
of  powers; 

Whereas,  the  Senate  as  amicus  curiae  may 
not  have  the  procedural  opportunities  avail- 
able to  a  party  to  seek  review  of  this  deci- 
sion and  intervention  as  a  party  would 
enable  the  Senate  to  do  so; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  SI  288b(c), 
288e(a).  and  2881(a)  (Supp.  Ill  1979)),  the 
Senate  may  direct  its  Counsel  to  intervene 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  Consumer  Energy  Council  of 
America,  Inc..  et  al.  v.  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  et  al.,  Nos.  80-2184,  80- 
2312. 


REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1253 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr. 
Mattingly.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Simpson, 
and  Mr.  East)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  to  require 
Federal  agencies  to  analyze  the  effects 
of  rules  to  improve  their  effectiveness 
and  to  decrease  their  compliance  costs; 
to  provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  reg- 
ulations, and  for  other  purposes. 


FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL 

AMENDMENT  NO.  12  54 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.J.  Res.  95)  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, subject  to  the  supervision  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission,  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  reporting  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 95  from  the  Rules  Committee. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  95  authorizes 
the  construction  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial. 

As  reported,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
95  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
on  the  Senate  floor  under  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  To  avoid  this 
problem  and  also  to  avoid  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  budget  waiver,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 95  when  the  resolution  is  taken 
up  on  the  Senate  floor  to  make  it  clear 
that  any  sums  authorized  would  be 
"for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982."  It  never  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
have  any  sums  expended  on  this  me- 
morial in  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  have  today  written  to  Senator  Do- 
menici. chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, telling  him  of  my  intention  to 
offer  the  clarifying  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  95. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  95  and  my 
letter  to  Senator  Domenici  be  printed 
in  the  Record  along  with  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  line  4,  strike  out  "ap- 
proved" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "approv- 
al". 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  "March  2. 
1978"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "September 
20.  1979". 

On  page  2,  line  13.  insert  "for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1982'  imme- 
diately after  "appropriated ". 

February  S.  1982. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Chairman  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy 
of  S.J.  Res.  95  and  a  proposed  amendment 
to  S.J.  Res.  95. 

The  Rules  Committee,  at  its  markup  on 
January  25,  1982.  ordered  reported  S.J.  Res. 
95.  S.J.  Res.  95  authorizies  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  subject  to  the  sujjervi- 
sion  and  approval  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Section  3  specifically  states, 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution  ". 

Since  S.J.  Res.  95  is  being  reported  from 
the  Rules  Committee  after  May  15.  1981, 
and.  as  written,  authorizes  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Fiscal  Year  1982,  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  Senate 
floor  under  Section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  problem  and  also  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  budget  waiver,  I 
intend  to  offer  the  enclosed  amendment  to 
S.J.  Res.  95  when  the  resolution  is  taken  up 
on  the  Senate  floor.  The  amendment  would 
make  clear  that  any  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  would  be  "for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1982". 

I  hope  this  letter  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Budget  Committee,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  budget  waiver  reso- 
lution. It  was  never  the  intention  nor  the 
thought  of  the  Rules  Commmittee  that  any 
sums  would  be  expended  for  this  memorial 
in  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION  TO  AMEND 
THE  RULES 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
amend  rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  20).  providing  for  the 
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television  and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings 
of  the  Senate,  the  following  amendment:  at 
the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  following: 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1244 

Sec.  4.  Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

<5)  When  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on 
the  floor,  each  Senator  shall  vote  from  the 
assigned  desk  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
amend  rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  20).  providing  for  the 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings 
of  the  Senate,  the  following  amendment:  at 
the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  following: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1346 

Sec.  4.  Rule  XII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"No  Senator  may  change  or  withdraw  his 
vote  unless  he  so  declares.". 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Task  Force  on  Federal  Credit  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  to  examine  the  economic  and 
budgetary  effects  of  Federal  credit  ac- 
tivities on  Thursday.  February  11,  at  2 
p.m.,  in  6202  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  are 
representatives  from  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses, 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  Mortgage  Insurance  Compa- 
nies of  America.  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  Committee  for  Title  II 
Vessel  Financing,  and  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  staff  at  224-4129. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OK  SECtJRrTIES 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
February  12,  1982.  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  5302  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

I  have  previously  announced  hear- 
ings which  are  now  underway,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  9,  and  10  to  consider  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  amendment  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act.  The  hearing  on 
February  12  has  been  added  to  that 
schedule  in  order  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  consider  the 
views  of  interested  witnesses. 

For  additional  information,  interest- 
ed persons  should  contact  Diane 
Sanger  of  my  staff  at  224-6542  or 
John  Daniels  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-1561. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTIE  ON  IMMIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 
POLICY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1982.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  proposed  regulation  changes 
for  refugee  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  February  8,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  military  authorization  re- 
quest for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 9.  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
consider  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider 
the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  Snythetic  Fuels  Corporation 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Transpor- 
tation Subconmiittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  February  10,  to  discuss 
the  Federal  aid  to  highways  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


3EV^ 


CBO  REEVALUATES  CONDITION 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST 
FUNDS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  most 
of  last  year  we  heard  from  some  of  our 
colleagues  that  proposals  to  restore 
the   solvency    of    the    social    security 


trust  funds  were  actually  poorly  dis- 
guised attempts  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  They  justified  inaction  on 
social  security  reform  on  the  grounds 
that  the  trust  funds  would  remain 
sound  through  the  1980's,  needing 
only  the  modest  adjustment  of  inter- 
fund  borrowing.  CBO  projections  were 
used  to  substantiate  these  claims. 

Last  week's  news  that  CBO  now 
projects  the  social  security  system  will 
be  insolvent  in  fiscal  year  1984  leads 
me  to  wonder.  Could  those  who  op- 
posed real  reform  have  actually  been 
that  naive,  failing  to  heed  the  many 
caveats  contained  in  trust  fund  projec- 
tions, or  were  they  just  playing  poli- 
tics? In  either  case,  it  seems  worth- 
while to  point  out  some  of  the  facts 
that  anyone  involved  in  social  security 
financing,  at  least  since  1977,  already 
knows. 

The  accuracy  of  any  projection  is 
predicated  on  the  economy  performing 
in  a  very  precise  way.  CBO's  projec- 
tions last  year,  for  example,  which 
showed  solvency  being  barely  main- 
tained through  the  1980's  with  inter- 
fund  borrowing,  required  inflation  in 
the  6-  to  7-percent  range,  unemploy- 
ment in  the  7-percent  range,  and 
healthy  expansion  in  the  economy.  It 
was  clear  that  the  slightest  deviation 
from  these  projections  in  the  economy 
would  threaten  the  system  with  insol- 
vency. As  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  said  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee last  fall: 

The  margin  for  error  is  very  small  *  *  •  if 
economic  conditions  are  even  slightly  worse 
than  now  projected,  legislative  action 
beyond  interfund  borrowing  would  probably 
be  necessary. 

Today,  just  4  months  after  Dr. 
Rivlin  testified,  CBO  now  reports  that 
the  social  security  trust  funds  are 
likely  to  be  insolvent  by  the  end  of 
1983  or  early  1984.  Rather  than  reviv- 
ing in  1986  and  1987,  as  earlier  esti- 
mates showed,  the  trust  funds  are  now 
projected  to  continue  deteriorating. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
now  know,  on  the  basis  of  CBO  revised 
estimates,  that  bankruptcy  will  occur 
on  a  given  date  in  1983  or  1984.  What  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  insolvency 
during  the  1980's  is  highly  likely  and 
that  we  have  had  plenty  of  warning 
that  more  substcuitial  action  than  in- 
terfund borrowing  is  necessary.  Every 
year  since  1977,  when  we  enacted  legis- 
lation that  was  said  to  be  restoring  sol- 
vency well  into  the  next  century,  trust 
fund  projections  have  become  piogres- 
sively  gloomy.  In  1980,  before  social  se- 
curity became  the  political  issue,  even 
the  House  Democratic  Study  Group 
warned  that  the  system  was  headed 
for  difficulties  that  a  reshuffling  of 
assets  could  not  solve. 

Then,  of  course,  we  heard  from  the 
Social  Security  Board  of  Trustees  who 
reported  last  fall  that  insolvency  was 
likely  in  the  mid-1980s.  Under  their 
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pessimistic  or  "worst  case "  projec- 
tions—those that  were  so  highly  criti- 
cized by  some  in  this  body  as  adminis- 
tration scare  tactics— insolvency  was 
projected  as  early  as  late  1983. 

It  has  been  obvious  to  responsible 
observers  for  some  time  that  trust 
fund  reserves  must  be  replenished  and 
then  maintained  at  levels  capable  of 
withstanding  short-term  fluctuations 
in  the  economy.  This,  after  all.  is  the 
purpose  of  reserves— insuring  the 
timely  payment  of  benefits  to  the  36 
million  recipients  despite  unexpected 
changes  in  income  or  outgo. 

Views  differ  on  what  is  an  adequate 
level  of  reserves.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security  recom- 
mended a  level  of  reserves  equal  to  100 
percent  of  annual  outgo,  or  1  year's 
worth  of  benefits;  the  1979  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  recom- 
mended 75  percent.  Our  current  level 
of  reserves— just  20  percent  of  outgo, 
or  barely  2  months'  worth  of  bene- 
fits—is well  below  these  targets  and 
critically  depleted  by  historical  stand- 
ards. It  was  not  until  1970  that  the  re- 
serve ratio  first  fell  below  100  percent. 

Now  that  CBO  has  put  their  stamp 
of  approval  on  bankruptcy  projections, 
perhaps  we  can  refocus  the  social  secu- 
rity debate— away  from  the  question 
of  when  and  if  bankruptcy  will  occur 
and  toward  the  only  important  ques- 
tion of  how  to  restore  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  system.# 


processes,  bakery  mixes  and  bases  to 
the  commercial  bakers  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

The  Philip  Orth  Co.  now  stands  out 
as  a  national  leader  in  the  industry  as 
a  corporation  possessing  sound  leader- 
ship, advanced  research  and  product 
development,  innovative  sales  and 
marketing  strategies.  streamlined 
manufacturing  facilities,  and  a  dedi- 
cated family  of  employees. 

The  company  looks  to  the  future 
with  great  promise.  They  have  the 
people  and  products  that  will  meet  the 
challenges  of  future  business  and 
market  conditions  with  the  flexibility 
and  determination  that  have  been  the 
hallmark  of  its  first  100  years. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  join  me  in  saluting  one  of  the 
Milwaukee  area's  proudest  establish- 
ments on  this  historic  achievement.  I 
wish  them  the  best  on  their  next  cen- 
tury of  service  to  Wisconsin  and  the 
Nation.* 


EXPRESSION  OF  RESPECT  FOR 
REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  DIN- 
GELL 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28.  1982,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  concerning  H.R. 
5252.  Appended  to  that  statement  was 
an  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

I  regret  that  inclusion  of  the  editori- 
al may  appear  to  endorse  improper 
and  offensive  criticism  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Representative 
John  Dingell. 

While  we  may  disagree  on  legislative 
issues  from  time  to  time,  my  respect 
for  the  chairman  of  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  is  unwaver- 
ing. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
editorial  comment  is  not  consistent 
with  my  sentiments.* 


PHILIP  ORTH  CO.  CENTENNIAL 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  one  of  Wisconsin's  finest  firms,  the 
Philip  Orth  Co. 

This  company.^  based  in  Oak  Creek, 
Wis.,  has  been  under  the  dedicated 
and  far-sighted  leadership  of  three 
generations  of  the  Orth  family.  The 
company  has  grown  from  a  small  mill- 
ing and  grain  enterprise  to  become  one 
of  the  leading  suppliers  of  custom  food 


SRI  LANKA 


•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4,  1982,  the  Democratic  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Sri  Lanka  celebrat- 
ed its  34th  year  of  independence.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Sri 
Lanka  and  their  President,  the  Honor- 
able J.  R.  Jayewardene,  on  this  happy 
occasion. 

Sri  Lanka  has  distinguished  itself  as 
a  country  committed  to  the  same 
democratic  principles  of  government 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
hold  so  dear.  The  laws  of  Sri  Lanka 
guarantee  every  adult  the  right  to 
vote  and  include  women  at  all  levels  of 
national  politics.  A  imicameral  Parlia- 
ment legislates  on  behalf  of  the  differ- 
ent ethnic  and  religious  groups  that 
comprise  Sri  Lankan  society,  and  the 
President  does  not  have  the  power  to 
veto  its  decisions.  Sri  Lanka's  constitu- 
tion embodies  all  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  United  Nations.  It  man- 
dates a  strict  separation  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
of  government  and  includes  other 
time-tested  principles  of  government 
found  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France. 

The  present  government  of  Sri 
Lanka  is  dedicated  to  promoting  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  and  self-help.  As 
a  nonalined  nation,  its  relations  with 
other  countries  are  characterized  by 
consideration,  cooperation,  and  con- 
structive dialog.  I  wish  the  people  of 
Sri  Lanka  all  the  best  as  they  enter 
their  35th  year  of  independence  and 
trust  that  the  friendship  between  our 
two  countries  will  continue  to  grow.« 


OAG  ARTICLE  ON  AIRLINE 
DEREGULATION  IN  MIDWEST 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  address  an  issue  which 
affects  every  region  of  the  country  but 
which  has  had  .special  ramifications 
for  the  Midwest— airline  deregulation. 
The  Airline  Deregulation  Act  has  been 
in  effect  for  several  years  now.  Com- 
muter airlines  across  the  country  are 
currently  struggling  to  fill  the  vacuum 
left  in  rural  areas  by  departing  com- 
mercial carriers,  and  legislation  is 
being  considered  for  early  sunset  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  primarily  responsible  for 
the  efficient  and  orderly  transition  to 
deregulation.  In  light  of  these  develop- 
ments, I  would  request  that  an  article 
published  in  the  January  1982  edition 
of  the  Official  Airline  Guide/Frequent 
Flyer  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This  article 
entitled  "Air  Traveler  Woes  in  the 
Upper  Midwest,"  outlines  the  prob- 
lems of  service  cutbacks  and  excessive- 
ly high  fares  which  the  upper  Mid- 
western States,  including  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota,  now  face. 

Although  many  Government  offi- 
cials maintain  that  airline  deregula- 
tion has  consistently  improved  the 
service  and  fare  structure  offered  to 
consumers,  this  article  presents  some 
convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Some  predictions  made  during  the 
debate  on  airline  deregulation  have 
now  come  true.  The  major  commercial 
carriers  have  moved  quickly  to  discon- 
tinue service  in  low-density  areas.  Cer- 
tainly these  changes  were  necessary  to 
assist  an  industry  which  has  suffered 
severely  during  these  times  of  econom- 
ic hardship  and  uncertainty.  However, 
the  areas  which  have  lost  service  have 
also  suffered  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  finding  adequate  replacement  serv- 
ice. As  the  OAG  article  explains,  na- 
tionwide figures  are  deceptive.  Many 
regions  have  actually  seen  an  increase 
in  air  service,  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  these  areas  are  primarily 
coRununities  with  high  density  traffic. 
The  story  is  much  different  in  the 
upper  Midwest.  Seven  small  Midwest- 
em  hubs,  including  Sioux  Falls.  S. 
Dak.,  have  experienced  a  12-percent 
decrease  in  departures  while  the  na- 
tional average  for  small  hubs'  depar- 
tures has  actually  increased  slightly. 
South  Dakota  also  has  five  nonhubs 
with  air  service.  In  this  category,  the 
upper  Midwest  has  experienced  a  25- 
percent  decrease  in  departures  while 
the  national  average  has  only  declined 
by  1.5  percent. 

In  anticipation  of  this  loss  of  service. 
Congress  included  in  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Act  a  provision  for  "essen- 
tial air  service"  needs  in  these  smaller 
towns.  However,  even  with  these  statu- 
tory assurances,  rural  communities 
have  experienced  problems.  For  in- 
stance,  a  partial   loss  of  commercial 
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service  does  not  automatically  qualify 
a  town  to  receive  "essential  air  serv- 
ice" designation.  Commercial  service  is 
a  major  attraction  to  businesses  and 
industries  wishing  to  locate  and  devel- 
op in  smaller  communities.  If  even 
some  of  this  air  service  is  lost,  the  neg- 
ative economic  impact  on  the  commu- 
nity can  be  devastating.  Furthermore, 
even  when  the  CAB  makes  the  "essen- 
tial air  service"  designation,  commuter 
airlines  just  now  entering  the  market 
must  struggle  to  provide  acceptable 
service.  The  economic  situation  in  this 
country  today,  coupled  with  the  dislo- 
cation and  cutbacks  of  service  due  to 
the  air  traffic  controllers  strike,  has 
created  serious  obstacles  for  small 
commuter  airlines  attempting  to  pro- 
vide replacement  service. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  service,  our 
small  hubs  and  nonhubs  in  the  upper 
Midwest  are  facing  massive  price  hikes 
on  airline  tickets.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  short-haul  routes  are  in 
fact  more  expensive  to  operate.  How- 
ever, the  disparity  in  ticket  prices  can 
be  astounding.  Flights  between  large 
and  small  hubs  in  the  Midwest  can  be 
much  more  expensive  than  a  flight  of 
equal  or  greater  distance  between  two 
large  hubs.  For  example,  a  one-way 
coach  class  ticket  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles  can  be  purchased  for  $225. 
But  a  traveler  going  from  Sioux  Palls, 
S.  Dak.,  to  Los  Angeles  via  Minneapo- 
lis must  pay  $311.  This  is  a  38  percent 
price  difference.  And  one  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Sioux  Palls  traveler  has 
fewer  transportation  options  available 
to  him. 

Clearly,  airline  deregulation  has  not 
helped  States  like  South  Dakota. 
Higher  fares  and  reduced  service  have 
been  the  result  again  and  again.  The 
industry  maintains  that  low  levels  of 
passenger  traffic  necessitate  cuts  in 
service  and  increases  in  ticket  prices. 
However,  passenger  levels  could  be 
higher  in  these  rural  areas  if  lower 
fares  and  dependable  service  were  of- 
fered. It  is  a  continuous  and  damaging 
economic  cycle  which  the  private  and 
public  sectors  must  address. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  Official  Airline  Guide,  Frequent 

Flyer  Magazine,  January  1982] 

Air  Traveler  Woes  in  the  Upper  Midwest 

Before  Its  passage  tn  1978,  opponents  of 
the  Airline  Dergulation  Act  argued  that 
smaller  communities  would  face  sharp  cut- 
backs in  scheduled  air  service  if  carriers 
were  permitted  easy  exits  from  unprofitable 
markets.  Perhaps  nowhere  was  this  fear 
more  prevalent  than  in  Wisconsin,  Minneso- 
ta, North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Now  that  deregulation  is  a  fact  of  life, 
there  is  evidence  to  back  up  the  claim  that 
the  upper  Midwest  has  been  more  severely 
hit  by  cutbacks  than  other  regions  of  the 
country.  According  to  the  CAB  statistics,  be- 
tween April  1978  and  April  1981,  small 
hubs— airports  emplaning  .5  percent  of  na- 
tional traffic— recorded  a  nationwide  gain  of 
.8  percent  in  the  number  of  scheduled  de- 
partures. Yet  during  the  same  period,  the 
seven  small  hubs  in  the  upper  Midwest— Bis- 


marck. Fargo,  Green  Bay.  Madison,  Rapid 
City,  Rochester  (MN)  and  Sioux  Falls— ex- 
perienced a  12  percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  departures. 

The  rate  of  decline  for  nonhub  airports 
was  even  more  severe.  Nationwide,  the 
number  of  departures  at  nonhubs  dropped 
1.5  percent.  Yet,  in  the  upper  Midwest, 
there  were  nearly  25  percent  fewer  depar- 
tures at  nonhubs  in  April  1981  than  in  April 
1978.  The  CAB  estimates  that  the  number 
of  available  seats  in  these  markets  dipped 
approximately  20  percent.  What's  more, 
seven  communities  in  the  four-state  region 
lost  air  service  entirely,  while  only  one- 
Dickinson.  ND— gained  service. 

Because  of  sparse  load  factors,  many 
routes  in  the  region  are  subsidized  by  the 
CAB.  The  largest  subsidy  operator  in  the 
country.  Republic  Airlines,  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal regional  carrier  in  the  upper  Midwest. 
Yet  in  the  past  several  months,  Republic 
has  been  dropping  many  of  its  subsidy 
routes.  In  1981  alone,  the  carrier  announced 
plans  to  suspend  service  to  twelve  smaller 
cities  in  the  four-state  region. 

"To  cut  off  a  large  number  of  these  mar- 
ginal cities  is  really  not  in  conformity  with 
our  basic  operating  philosophy,"  explains 
Republic  spokesman  Walt  Hellman.  "Yet 
even  with  the  subsidies,  these  are  cities  at 
which  we  cannot  operate  profitably.  With 
load  factors  so  low,  it  really  doesn't  make 
sense  at  all  to  continue  service." 

As  an  example.  Hellman  cites  the  case  of 
Pierre,  South  Dakota,  the  state's  capital 
(population:  9,699).  According  to  Hellman, 
each  of  Republic's  two  daily  flights  to  and 
from  Pierre  averaged  less  than  three  pas- 
sengers. Even  the  South  Dakota  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  concedes  that  such 
flights  are  money  losers  for  major  carriers. 
"I'm  sure  if  Republic  were  making  money  at 
such  cities,  they'd  want  to  stay."  says  Dan 
Parish,  Jr.,  air  service  specialist  for  the  de- 
partment. 

Of  course,  Republic  isn't  the  only  carrier 
to  withdraw  from  markets  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west. During  the  past  year.  Western,  Fron- 
tier and  Air  Wisconsin  have  all  notified  the 
CAB  of  service  suspensions. 

Largely  because  Congress  was  so  con- 
cerned about  cutbacks  to  smaller  communi- 
ties, the  region  will  continue  to  receive  at 
least  some  air  service.  Under  the  essential 
air  service  provision  of  the  Airline  Deregula- 
tion Act,  even  after  a  carrier  announces 
intent  to  withdraw  from  a  market,  it  must 
continue  to  serve  the  route  until  the  CAB 
can  locate  a  replacement  carrier.  Usually, 
such  a  replacement  is  a  conunuter  airline. 
Mesaba  Aviation,  for  example,  replaced  Re- 
public at  Mankato,  MN.  And  Republic's  de- 
parture from  four  South  Dakota  communi- 
ties-Pierre, Brookings,  Huron  and  Mitch- 
ell—triggered the  formation  of  an  entirely 
new  commuter.  Northern  Airlines,  which 
now  links  these  cities  with  Minneapolis. 

Not  all  communities  welcome  the  change. 
Says  Hellman,  "A  lot  of  cities  feel  their 
status  is  greatly  enhanced  if  they're  served 
by  a  major  carrier  as  opposed  to  a  commut- 
er airline."  Yet  because  commuters  can  op- 
erate at  far  lower  costs,  they  can  often  pro- 
vide greater  scheduling  frequency.  Says  Dan 
Parish,  "The  pullouts  by  Republic  have 
caused  a  rather  severe  turmoil  in  the  short 
term,  but  in  the  long  run  we  may  end  up 
with  better  and  more  frequent  air  service." 

Although  commuters  may  increase  the 
levels  of  service  in  the  region,  they  won't 
solve  yet  another  dilemma  triggered  by  de- 
regulation: steep  air  fares.  On  October  1.  a 
roundtrip  coach  ticket  between  New  York 
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and  Los  Angeles  was  priced  at  $600  (24t  per 
mile).  A  Supper  Saver  on  the  same  route 
sold  for  $450  (18c  per  mile).  Yet  during  the 
same  period,  a  roundtrip  coach  ticket  be- 
tween Minot.  ND.  and  Los  Angeles  was 
priced  at  $622,  or  46«  per  mile.  No  Supper 
Saver  fare  was  available.  Because  such  steep 
fares  reflect  the  lower  load  factors  and 
higher  operating  costs  of  providing  air  serv- 
ice to  the  upper  Midwest,  that  price  dispari- 
ty is  not  likely  to  disappear  in  the  near 
future.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARIAN  HAYES 
MILLER,  A  DEDICATED  PRO- 
FESSIONAL IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
AGING 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  a  dedicated  professional  and 
a  well-known  advocate  for  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  older  Americans, 
Marian  Hayes  Miller.  It  is  indeed  an 
honor  to  commend  Mrs.  Miller  for  her 
activities  on  behalf  of  our  Nations  36 
million  older  persons. 

Marian  Hayes  Miller,  who  served  as 
regional  program  director.  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  region  V,  Chicago,  111., 
from  July  1972  until  February  1982,  is 
deserving  of  special  mention  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  new  assignment  outside 
the  field  of  aging.  Mrs.  Miller  has 
done  work  on  behalf  of  older  persons 
since  1968  when  she  first  joined  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

Her  early  responsibilities  with  the 
Administration  on  Aging  resulted  in 
the  design  and  publication  of  a  policy 
and  procedures  manual  for  State  agen- 
cies on  aging  which  were  just  then 
emerging  as  a  force  in  the  develop- 
mental phase  of  the  aging  network. 
Mrs.  Miller  had  a  major  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  viable  professional 
career  education  and  inservice  training 
programs— training  so  necessary  at 
that  time— for  the  emerging  field  of 
gerontology.  Her  efforts  helped  to 
build  programs  for  gerontological 
training  and  education  in  scores  of 
universities  and  colleges,  which  in  turn 
recruited  and  trained  thousands  of 
persons  for  careers  in  aging,  while  re- 
training still  others  already  working 
with  or  on  behalf  of  the  elderly. 

Mrs.  Miller  provided  invaluable  staff 
work  in  the  preparation  of,  what  is 
known  throughout  the  national  net- 
work on  aging  as,  the  Green  Book 
which  was  used  until  recently  as  a 
guide  for  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  the  highly  successful  nu- 
trition programs  for  the  elderly.  She 
assisted  in  the  development  of  the 
multipurpose  senior  center  program. 
Through  her  technical  assistance  ef- 
forts to  State  and  area  agencies  on 
aging,  she  has  been  responsible  for  im- 
proving the  quality  and  quantity  of 
community-based  social  services  to  the 
elderly.  Mrs.  Miller  has  indeed  done  a 
remarkable  job  and  performed  as  a 
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highly  visible  and  effective  advocate 
for  the  elderly  during  that  period  of 
development  when  the  network  on 
aging  grew  to  57  State  and  territorial 
offices  on  aging.  610  area  agencies  on 
aging  and  more  than  25,000  local  serv- 
ice providers.  Her  dedication  as  an 
able  advocate  for  the  elderly,  and  her 
support  of  and  interest  in  programs 
such  as  legal  services  for  the  elderly, 
the  advocacy  assistance  program,  pro- 
tective services,  congregate  housing, 
day  care  for  the  elderly  and  others, 
has  significantly  contributed  toward 
the  growth  and  development  of  com- 
munity programs  which  now  serve  the 
elderly  of  our  great  country.* 


RULES   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION, 

AND  FORESTRY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  requires  that  each 
committee  of  the  Senate  publish  its 
rules  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year. 

Therefore,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

1.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month 
when  Congress  is  in  session. 

2.  Voting  by  proxy  authorized  in  writing 
for  specific  bills  or  subjects  shall  be  allowed 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  ac- 
tually present. 

3.  To  assure  the  equitable  assignment  of 
members  to  subcommittees,  no  member  of 
the  committee  will  receive  asssignment  to  a 
second  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, al!  members  of  the  committee  have 
chosen  assignments  to  one  subcommittee, 
and  no  member  shall  receive  assignment  to 
a  third  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, all  members  have  chosen  assign- 
ments to  two  subcommittees. 

4.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  committee 
business:  Provided,  That  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  sworn  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  and  each  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  consist  of  one  member.* 


TRAGEDY  CONTINUES  IN  EAST 
TIMOR 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  16  of  last  year  I  spoke  of 
the  tragic  situation  in  the  former  Por- 
tuguese colony  of  East  Timor,  which  6 
years  ago  was  invaded  by  Indonesia.  I 
referred  to  accounts  from  Roman 
Catholic  sources  reporting  a  recent  In- 
donesian military  offensive  in  the  ter- 
ritory which  could  lead  to  food  short- 
ages in  the  coming  months.  In  addi- 
tion, I  stressed  >that  these  potential 
shortages  would  occur  among  a  popu- 
lation still  recovering  from  the  Cam- 
bodia-like catastrophe  that  struck 
their  island  nation  from  1978  through 
1980.  I  also  suggested  that  food  stock- 
piles be  established  in  East  Timor  to 
prevent  further  disaster. 


Last  month,  additional  information 
became  available  on  the  food  situation 
from  media  coverage  in  Australia,  a 
close  neighbor  of  East  Timor.  These 
accounts  were  based  on  an  urgent 
appeal  from  Monsignor  Martinho  do 
Costa  Lopes,  the  Apostolic  Administra- 
tor of  East  Timor,  to  the  head  of  Aus- 
tralian Catholic  Relief,  calling  for 
food  assistance  to  avert  a  possible 
famine.  The  Australian  Government 
responded  immediately  with  a  pledge 
of  1.000  tons  of  com  for  the  Catholic, 
Relief  shipment. 

However,  Australian  Catholic  Relief 
has  not  been  permitted  to  enter  East 
Timor  to  supervise  the  distribution  of 
the  aid  shipment,  and  at  present, 
there  are  no  international  relief  agen- 
cies in  the  territory  on  a  full-time 
basis.  The  director  of  Australian 
Catholic  Relief,  Mr.  Michael  Whitely, 
appealed  to  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment in  mid- January  to  "allow  Austra- 
lian aid  agencies  into  East  Timor  to 
see  the  situation  for  themselves  and  to 
assess  how  they  might  cooperate  in 
the  establishment  of  normal  condi- 
tions there."  I  would  like  to  register 
my  support  for  this  appeal  as  well  as 
for  any  others  that  may  come  from 
qualified,  independent  international 
relief  groups  that  are  prepared  to 
work  in  East  Timor. 

Recently,  the  Timorese  Bishop  made 
it  clear  that  Indonesian  military 
action  was  responsible  for  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  food  situation.  He  point- 
ed out  that  Timorese  villagers  were 
forced  by  the  Indonesian  army  to  par- 
ticipate in  operations  aimed  at  rooting 
out  continuing  guerrilla  resistance  to 
Indonesian  rule,  taking  able-bodied 
men  away  from  normal  agricultural 
activity,  with  the  result  that  there  will 
at  best  be  a  poor  harvest,  at  worst  a 
famine.  Australian  Catholic  Relief  af- 
firmed that  the  Bishop's  information 
corroborated  what  the  organization  al- 
ready knows  from  other  sources.  On 
January  14,  1982.  the  respected  Aus- 
tralian daily.  The  Melbourne  Age,  of- 
fered another  account  supporting  this 
version  of  events;  which,  I  should  add, 
reached  me  from  other  sources. 

In  my  December  16  statement  for 
the  Record,  I  also  drew  attention  to  a 
November  1981  account  by  a  distin- 
guished Timorese  Roman  Catholic 
cleric,  who  charged  Indonesian  troops 
with  committing  gruesome  atrocities. 
A  January  1,  1982,  article  in  the  Par 
Eastern  Economic  Review  underscores 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  It 
tells  of  a  report  written  by  Indonesian- 
appointed  members  of  the  East  Timor 
"Popular  Assembly"  set  up  by  Jakarta 
after  the  1975  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  report,  which  was  sent  to  In- 
donesian President  Suharto  last  Jxme, 
says,  for  example,  that  assembly  mem- 
bers were  "continually,  with  deep 
sorrow,  receiving  verbal  as  well  as  writ- 
ten reports  or  complaints  from  the 
people   about    torture,    maltreatment. 


murders  and  other  unimaginable 
cases."  Curiously  enough,  the  day 
after  the  report  was  first  discussed 
publicly  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  at  a 
hearing  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  authors  of  the  report  were 
arrested.  Fortunately,  the  Timorese 
assemblymen  were  later  released, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Indone- 
sian human  rights  attorney  Muliya 
Lublis  of  the  Jakarta-based  Legal  Aid 
Institute. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that,  accord- 
ing to  an  account  from  Reuters  news 
agency,  the  document  prepared  by  the 
Timorese  assemblymen  is  "similar  to  a 
secret  report  compiled  recently  by 
Catholic  priests  in  Timor  for  the  Vati- 
can." I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Timorese  were  in- 
stalled in  their  positions  by  Indone- 
sian authorities. 

The  existence  of  this  and  other  in- 
formation only  confirms  my  belief 
that  a  neutral  international  presence 
is  needed  in  East  Timor,  to  help  pro- 
tect the  civilian  population  from  fur- 
ther violence  as  well  as  to  distribute 
food  and  medicine.  It  also  confirms  my 
belief  that  in  the  long  term,  a  just  po- 
litical settlement  in  accordance  with 
international  law  is  the  only  viable  so- 
lution to  the  East  Timor  problem. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  I  ask  that  the  following  ar- 
ticles from  the  Canberra  Times,  the 
Melbourne  Age.  and  the  Sydney  Morn- 
ing Herald  be  printed  in  the  Record; 
together  with  the  article  from  the  Par 
Eastern  Economic  Review. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Canberra  Times,  Jan.  11,  19821 
"Threat  op  Famine"  in  Timor 

Sydney.— Substantial  international  assist- 
ance will  be  needed  to  prevent  famine 
breaking  out  in  Timor  this  year,  according 
to  the  Australian  Catholic  Relief  agency. 

It  has  received  urgent  requests  for  aid 
from  the  island's  capital,  Dili,  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Timorese  have  gath- 
ered to  avoid  Indonesian  military  operations 
in  country  areas. 

Monsignor  Martinho  Da  Costa  Lopes,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church's  administrator  In 
Dili,  said  in  a  letter  to  ACR  that  food  short- 
ages already  were  serious  and  that  many 
farmers  had  been  killed. 

He  said  that  the  continued  presence  of  In- 
donesian soldiers  was  to  blame  for  the  dis- 
ruption to  the  island's  subsistence  economy, 
and  confirmed  that  a  major  operation  to 
flush  Fretilin  forces  from  mountain  areas 
was  a  substantial  cause  of  the  current  short- 
ages. 

The  national  director  of  ACR.  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Whlteley.  said  yesterday  that  the 
monsignor's  explanation  corroborated 
"what  we  already  had  known  and  heard 
from  other  sources". 

Monsignor  Lopes  said  that  the  Indonesian 
soldiers  forced  all  able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  50  to  form  a  "human 
fence"  through  the  Fretilin-controlled  terri- 
tory to  keep  the  resistance  fighters  and 
their  families  on  the  move. 

Many  Timorese  were  killed  in  the  oper- 
ation, which  took  place  in  July.  August,  and 
September  last  year. 
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They  included  women  and  children  and 
300  people  were  said  to  have  been  killed  in  a 
four-day  siege  at  a  local  shrine,  the  Rock  of 
St.  Anthony. 

The  removal  of  the  men  from  their  vil- 
lages prevented  the  planting  of  crops  and 
those  who  returned  were  often  too  weak  to 
work.  Some  crops  were  planted  but  this  was 
too  late. 

"The  result  will  be  at  least  a  poor  har- 
vest—at worst,  a  famine",  Monsignor  Lopes 
wrote.  "This  conclusion  is  inescapable  as  the 
people  now  can  do  nothing  to  increase  food 
production  for  at  least  six  months". 

There  are  no  international  relief  agencies 
in  Timor.  The  Red  Cross  and  the  US  Catho- 
lic relief  services  wound  up  their  work  in 
April  last  year  and  the  distribution  of  aid 
has  been  left  to  the  local  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Whiteley  said  that  ACR  had  allocated 
about  $90,000  for  1981  and  this  year  to  the 
East  Timor  emergency  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, but  church  relief  workers  had  re- 
quested $250,000  mainly  for  food,  medicine 
and  care  for  orphans. 

There  are  an  estimated  550.000  people  on 
Timor,  and  the  majority  are  in  and  around 
the  relative  safety  of  Dili.  This  is  placing 
great  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  cap- 
ital and  disrupting  agricultural  work. 

[Prom  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald.  Jan.  12, 

1982] 

Australia  To  SE3n>  Corn  to  Indonesia  for 

Timor 

(By  Scott  Milson  and  Malcolm  Brown) 

The  Federal  Government  announced  yes- 
terday that  it  would  give  1,000  tonnes  of 
com  to  Indonesia  to  help  avert  food  short- 
ages in  Timor. 

It  was  a  day  of  angry  accusations  and 
pleading  by  Australian  aid  officials  to  have 
direct  access  to  Timor,  countered  by  replies 
from  the  Indonesian  Embassy  in  Canberra 
that  there  was  not  a  critical  food  shortage 
and  aid  was  going  through  normal  channels. 

The  Australian  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Street,  said  yesterday  that  the 
com,  valued  at  $430,000.  was  being  given  in 
response  to  a  request  in  November  from  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  announcement  was  brought  forward 
following  the  urgent  appeal  at  the  weekend 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  representative  in 
Dili  to  the  Australian  Catholic  Relief 
agency  to  avert  possible  famine  in  Timor. 

In  addition  to  the  food,  the  Australian 
Government  has  decided  to  give  $45,000  to 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  maintain  its  operations  in  the  terri- 
tory till  mid-year. 

Mr.  Street  said  yesterday  that  Timor  was 
an  area  where  food  supplies  were  tradition- 
ally precarious.  He  would  not  comment  on 
reports  that  Indonesian  military  operations 
had  adversely  affected  food  supply  in 
Timor. 

In  Sydney,  the  national  director  of  Aus- 
tralian Catholic  Relief.  Mr.  Michael  White- 
ley,  said  the  facts  as  he  knew  them  suggest- 
ed that  the  Indonesian  Government  was  de- 
liberately trying  to  starve  out  Fretelin  gue- 
rillas hiding  in  the  countryside. 

"I  appeal  to  the  Indonesian  Government 
to  allow  Australian  aid  agencies  ir.to  East 
Timor  to  see  the  situation  for  themselves 
and  to  assess  how  they  might  co-operate  in 
the  establishment  of  normal  conditions 
there,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Isslamet  Poenomo.  the  Indonesian 
Embassy's  press  attache  in  Canberra,  said 
yesterday  that  his  Government's  policy  was 
straightforward  on  the  distribution  of  relief. 

"The  procedure  is  to  give  relief  or  aid  to 
Indonesia  and  especially  Timor  through  the 


Indonesian  Red  Cross."  he  said.  "To  give  di- 
rectly to  East  Timor  will  not  be  allowed." 

[Prom  the  Age.  Jan.  14,  1982] 

Timorese  Pacing  Starvation,  Says 

Smuggle3>  Letter 

<By  Jim  Brumby) 

A  letter  smuggled  out  of  East  Timor,  writ- 
ten by  an  opponent  of  Fretilin  has  con- 
firmed reports  of  the  Indonesian  army  using 
Timorese  peasants  to  fight  guerrillas,  and 
warns  of  impending  starvation. 

The  letter's  author,  who  now  works  in  the 
Indonesian  bureaucracy,  sent  the  letter  to 
his  cousin  in  Melbourne  at  the  beginning  of 
December.  It  was  handed  over  to  The  Age 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Cliff  Morris,  a  translator 
of  Timorese  stories.  The  letter  was  written 
in  Portuguese. 

In  chronicling  the  events  since  the  Indo- 
nesian invasion  in  late  1975,  the  letter  draws 
particular  attention  to  the  "corral  cam- 
paign." dubbed  the  "fence  of  legs"  by  the 
Timorese. 

It  says:  "Since  July  the  most  depressing 
and  painful  drama  in  the  history  of  the 
Timorese  people  has  taken  place— the  corral 
campaign.  All  males  from  age  seven  to  60 
have  been  conscripted  to  take  an  active  part 
(in  flushing  out  the  guerrillas). 

"The  campaign  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
territory,  frran  Lapsalos  to  the  border.  The 
Indonesian  propaganda  is  impossible,  it  says 
'East  Timor  Is  integrated  with  Indonesia'— 
but  why  then  has  this  war  been  going  on  for 
six  to  seven  years? 

"It  shows  the  people  do  not  want  foreign 
domination.  Why  is  there  a  nation  of  150 
million  inhabitants  fighting  with  one  of  a  Va 
million— something  one  would  think  impos- 
sible to  imagine  or  fantasize  about,  but  it  is 
happening. 

"More  and  more  people  suffer,  but  it  will 
not  be  in  vain.  At  the  middle  of  the  suffer- 
ing, the  Indonesians  are  perceived  as  mur- 
derers, intruders,  evil  treaters,  oppressors, 
robbers  and  more.  This  will  continue. " 

The  author  says  the  corral  campaign 
began  in  most  sections  of  the  country  in  the 
first  week  of  July.  It  involves  Timorese 
walking  in  front  of  the  Indonesian  army  in 
the  search  for  guerrillas— hence  the  title 
"fence  of  legs." 

Mr.  Morris  said  the  mass  conscription  of 
Timorese  men  had  led  to  a  break  in  the  sub- 
sistence food  chain  and  would  cause  mass 
starvation.  He  said  this  was  a  deliberate 
strategy  of  the  Indonesians. 

The  letter  continues:  "It  has  brought 
social  and  political  discontent.  Many  have 
been  treated  badly.  There  is  murmuring 
revolt  in  so  many— but  in  vain.  Many  good 
men  have  been  banished  to  the  islands 
which  act  as  prison  camps— often  because 
they  have  relatives  who  are  still  in  the 
woods. 

"Economically  the  campaign  has  brought 
total  misery  for  the  people.  It  has  caused  a 
failure  in  agriculture.  How  in  general  can  a 
population  continue  to  survive  when 
produce  like  rice,  maize,  cassava,  potatoes  et 
cetera  are  deficient?  As  well,  the  produce 
which  grows  on  the  plains  is  not  gathered 
because  there  is  nobody  there  to  gather  it." 

[Prom  the  Canberra  Times,  Jan.  14,  1982] 
East  TiBiOR  Brutality  Continuing 

London,  Wednesday  (AAP).— East  Timor- 
ese refugees  arriving  in  Lisbon  say  mass  exe- 
cutions and  indiscriminate  brutality  are  con- 
tinuing in  their  homeland,  six  years  after 
Indonesia  invaded  the  former  Portuguese 
colony,  it  was  reported  in  London  yesterday. 


Jill  Jolliffe.  writing  for  The  Guardian  said 
that,  according  to  refugees  who  recently  ar- 
rived in  Portugal  through  a  precarious 
escape  route  from  Dili,  fighting  was  still 
going  on  between  Indonesian  troops  and 
Timorese  nationalists  led  by  Fretilin,  the 
Revolutionary  FYont  of  Independent  East 
Timor.  Arrests  and  arbitary  imprisonments 
were  also  continuing. 

Amnesty  International  has  been  monitor- 
ing the  situation  since  the  invasion,  and  its 
list  of  East  Timorese  who  have  disappeared 
or  allegedly  been  executed  is  growing. 

Jill  Jolliffe  said  the  refugees  were  bitter 
that  the  world  community  was  vocally  indig- 
nant about  Afghanistan  but  appeared  to 
have  forgotten  them. 

In  recent  months,  the  territory  had  been 
the  scene  of  a  new  military  offensive  by  the 
Indonesian  Army.  The  result,  according  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church  source  in  Dili,  had 
been  the  execution  of  about  500  civilians 
late  last  year. 

According  to  Jill  Jolliffe.  the  resistance 
has  survived  the  most  devastating  Indone- 
sian military  onslaughts  over  six  years,  and 
the  population  at  large  appeared  as  opposed 
to  the  occupation  as  it  was  in  1975. 

IFrom  the  Far  Eastern  Review,  Jan.  1,  1982] 
Jakarta's  Can  of  Worms 
(By  Michael  Richardson) 

The  Jakarta-appointed  provincial  assem- 
bly in  Indonesia's  East  Timor  province  has 
warned  that  corruption,  brutality  and  other 
abuses  of  power  by  some  in  the  army  and 
administration  are  causing  growing  fear  and 
anti-government  feeling  in  the  territory. 
The  warning  came  in  an  assembly  report  ad- 
dressed to  President  Suharto.  And  iu  leak- 
age led  to  the  arrest  in  November  of  the  two 
assembly  representatives  who  signed  it— 
Leandro  Isaac  and  Sousa  Scares.  They  were 
later  released. 

Their  lawyer,  Muliya  Lubis  of  the  Jakar- 
ta-based Legal  Aid  Institute,  told  the 
Review  he  had  heard  that  two  other  Timor- 
ese had  also  been  arrested,  one  of  them  a 
member  of  the  provincial  assembly.  Francis- 
co Dios  Himines.  Lubis  said  he  had  not  been 
able  to  confirm  this,  though  other  sources 
in  Indonesia  also  believe  there  have  been 
four  arrests. 

They  had  heard  that  Oscar  Lucio  Gon- 
calves.  a  close  relative  of  East  Timor's  Gov- 
ernor Guilherme  Goncalves,  had  been  taken 
into  custody.  Goncilves  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing supporters  of  the  integration  of  East 
Timor  into  Indonesia  when  the  territory 
was  still  under  Portuguese  colonial  rule  in 
the  early  1970's.  The  provincial  assembly 
has  about  24  members,  handpicked  as  sup- 
porters of  integration  in  July  1976. 

Publication  of  the  provincial  assembly 
report,  which  complains  of  economic  hard- 
ship as  well  as  malpractices,  is  an  embar- 
rassment for  the  Indonesian  Government.  It 
confirms  that  there  is  deep  disenchantment 
in  East  Timor.  An  English-language  transla- 
tion of  the  report  begins  by  claiming  that 
the  people  of  East  Timor  are  "forover  in- 
debted and  grateful"  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Portuguese  colony  into  Indonesia. 
But  it  goes  on  to  say  that  some  people  from 
elsewhere  in  Indonesia— most  of  them  mili- 
tary personnel— who  had  come  to  the  prov- 
ince, were  guilty  of  "great  brutality"  and 
abuse  of  power.  They  were  ignoring  local 
customs  and  behaving  as  "conquerors. " 

The  report  says  that  the  East  Timor  pro- 
vincial assembly  "is  continually,  with  deep 
sorrow,  receiving  verbal  as  well  as  written 
reports  of  complaints  from  the  people  about 
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torture,  maltreatment,  murders  and  other 
unimaginable  cases.  The  basic  laws  in  this 
province  are  controlled  by  certain  individ- 
uals or  groups  who  place  their  personal  in- 
terests above  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  .  .  .  feelings  of  fear  are  widespread 
.  .  .  with  the  result  that  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people  have  worsened." 

So  far  the  Indonesian  Government  has 
made  no  comment  about  the  reported  ar- 
rests of  the  two  signatories  of  the  assembly 
report,  though  the  news  has  been  carried  in 
both  the  Indonesian  and  foreign  press.  But 
on  December  22.  the  speaker  of  the  Indone- 
sian parliament.  Daryatmo.  criticised  their 
arrest.  He  said  he  had  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  national  security  chief.  Adm. 
Sudomo. 

The  Legal  Aid  Institute  earlier  challenged 
the  arrests  on  the  grounds  that  under  the 
law  members  of  both  central  and  provincial 
assemblies  are  supposed  to  be  immune  from 
arrest.  Daryatmo  said  detention  of  any  as- 
sembly member  should  have  the  approval  of 
Suharto  after  consultation  with  the  speaker 
of  the  parliament  in  Jakarta.  "The  authori- 
ties should  not  act  arbitrarily  and  they 
should  abide  by  the  procedures  and  law  of 
the  government."  he  added. 

An  Indonesian  source  familiar  with  the 
case  told  the  Review  that  Isaac  and  Soares 
brought  copies  of  the  report,  dated  June  3. 
1981.  to  Jakarta  in  late  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember, staying  about  a  week.  They  were 
unable  to  see  the  president  to  give  him  a 
copy,  though  it  is  believed  he  subsequently 
saw  the  report.  They  also  gave  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  Indonesian  parliament. 

Lubis  said  the  two  Timorese  assemblymen 
were  arrested  on  November  18  in  Dili  by 
members  of  Kotis,  a  special  operations 
group  of  the  army  in  East  Timor.  They  were 
later  taken  to  Denpasar  In  Ball,  where  the 
commander  for  the  military  region  that  in- 
cludes East  Timor,  Brig.  Gen.  Dading  Kal- 
buadi,  has  his  headquarters.  Lubis  said  he 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  his  clients  or 
get  official  permission  to  visit  them. 

There  has  been  no  official  word  on  who 
ordered  the  arrests  or  why,  but  the  Jakarta 
daily  newspaper.  Merdeka.  reported  that 
the  two  men  were  detained  for  allegedly  al- 
lowing copies  of  the  assembly  report  to 
reach  foreign  organizations,  diplomats  and 
news  media.  An  English  translation  first  ap- 
peared in  the  September  issue  of  a  monthly 
bulletin  issued  by  Tapol.  a  British-based 
group  that  campaigns  for  political  detainees 
in  Indonesia.  The  government  claims  the 
Tapol  organization  is  communist- influenced. 
The  bulletin  included  a  photostat  copy  of 
the  covering  letter  in  Indonesian  to  Suharto 
from  the  assembly.  It  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  by  Isaac  as  the  youngest 
member  and  Soares  as  the  oldest. 

Observers  believe  the  army  in  East  Timor 
made  the  summary  arrests  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  criticism  of  Indonesia  from  spread- 
ing. General  elections  are  to  be  held  In  May 
1982  and  they  will  be  the  first  in  East  Timor 
since  its  incorporation.  In  a  speech  on  De- 
cember 22,  Suharto  called  on  the  people  of 
Indonesia  to  ensure  that  the  polls  do  not 
disrupt  national  unity. 

The  East  Timor  assembly  report  accuses 
several  Indonesian  army  units  stationed  in 
the  territory  of  klllihg  Timorese,  mainly  for 
practising  "black  magic."  This  presumably 
refers  to  the  traditional  animist  religion  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Timorese  population.  Most 
members  of  Indonesia's  army  are  Muslims 
or  Christians. 

It  cites  two  cases  involving  two  battalions 
in    which    several    people    allegedly    were 


killed.  The  report  charges  that  in  Viqueque 
district  "inhabitants  were  murdered  after 
t)eing  tortured  by  having  their  sex  organs 
slashed  because  they  did  not  obey  orders 
serving  the  interests  of  certain  individuals 
or  groups  and  also  because  of  black  magic 
practices."  It  claims  that  in  Likisa  district 
people  "were  murdered  by  the  sub-district 
military  command  after  being  tortured  with 
electricity  and  other  forms  of  burning  ..." 

The  report  continues:  ""These  murders  and 
acts  of  torture  committed  by  these  irrespon- 
sible persons  or  groups  have  resulted  in  a 
situation  of  instability  throughout  .  .  .  East 
Timor  where  there  have  been  many  reac- 
tions, fears  and  a  variety  of  other  feelings. 
Furthermore,  in  a  situation  where  there  are 
no  legal  restraints  and  no  discipline,  prob- 
lems relating  to  morality  occur,  such  as  in 
Dili  where  several  women  in  a  prison  were 
tortured  with  electricity  and  burnt  ciga- 
rettes by  some  elements  of  the  armed 
forces,  who  also  inflicted  immoral  sexual 
acts  upon  them."  The  report  does  not  say 
when  these  alleged  abused  took  place. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  though  "quite  a  lot 
of  financial  assistance  has  been  received 
from  the  central  government  in  Jakarta  for 
development  of  East  Timor,  the  Timorese 
people  have  not  yet  felt  any  real  benefits." 
It  complains  that  an  army-controlled  enter- 
prise, P.  T.  Denok,  has  a  monopoly  on  trad- 
ing in  two  of  East  Timor's  main  export  com- 
modities— coffee  and  sandalwood  (Review, 
May  23,  1980)— and  says  the  company  pays 
very  low  prices  for  what  it  buys. 

Three  leading  non-local  government  offi- 
cials in  East  Timor  are  specifically  accused 
of  corruption,  including  squandering  project 
funds  and  diverting  medicines  sent  from 
abroad  for  private  gain. 

The  report  ends  as  it  begins,  on  a  concilia- 
tory and  loyal  note.  It  says  the  damage  to 
the  "fine,  high  ideals"  of  the  Indonesian 
armed  forces  in  East  Timor  is  being  caused 
by  "a  mere  handful  of  individuals."  The 
purpose  of  the  report  is  to  "help  create  a 
good  name  and  respect  for  the  Indonesian 
armed  forces  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
East  Timor. " 

The  assembly  hoped  that  Suharto  "will  be 
gracious  enough  to  rectify  these  distortions 
which  can  lead  to  unrest  and  anxieties 
among  the  people  and  native  officials  of 
East  Timor  .  . 

[Prom  the  Canberra  Times.  Jan.  12. 1982] 

Australia  Boosts  Food  Assistance  to 

Timor 

(By  Teresa  Mannix) 

The  Federal  Government  announced  yes- 
terday that  $430,000  worth  of  food  aid 
would  be  sent  to  Timor,  despite  assurances 
by  the  Indonesian  Government  that  no 
famine  existed. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Street,  said  1,000  tons  of  com  would  be 
shipped  to  Dili  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Including  freight,  the  aid  was  valued  at 
about  $430,000. 

Mr.  Street's  announcement  follows  a 
report  by  a  senior  Roman  Catholic  repre- 
sentative in  Dili,  Monsignor  Martinho  da 
Costa  Lopes,  that  a  serious  food  shortage 
was  looming  in  Timor  because  Indonesian 
troops  had  disrupted  the  economy. 

A  Foreign  Affairs  spokesman  said  yester- 
day that  Timor  had  always  been  a  "food 
problem"  area  and  that  the  Government 
had  been  approached  by  the  Red  Cross  last 
month  to  set  up  "buffer"  supplies  of  food 
which  could  be  drawn  on  during  bad  har- 
vests. Because  of  the  current  publicity 
about  a  possible  famine  in  Timor,  yesterday 


seemed  an  appropriate  time  to  announce 
new  arrangements. 

Mr.  Street  said  the  grain  buffer  stock  had 
been  established  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Indonesian  Government. 
It  was  to  supplement  any  shortfall  in  the 
province's  current  harvest.  In  addition,  Aus- 
tralia had  contributed  $45,000  to  support 
the  involvement  of  International  Catholic 
Relief  in  the  province  until  at  least  mid- 
1982. 

Australia  would  continue  to  grtve  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  any  further  requests 
for  assistance. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Indonesian  Embassy 
in  Canberra  said  yesterday  that  his  Govern- 
ment was  annoyed  by  the  reports  of  a 
famine. 

"We  deny  this  allegation",  he  said. 

He  said  Monsignor  Lopes  had  met  Indone- 
sian President  Suharto  in  August  last  year 
and  had  pledged  his  support  to  the  Indone- 
sian Government.  He  could  not  understand 
why  Monsignor  Lopes  had  written  a  letter 
saying  there  was  a  famine. 

There  were  special  boards  in  the  major 
Timorese  towns  to  monitor  food  supplies 
and  to  distribute  food  when  necessary.  A 
good  rice  harvest  was  expected  this  year  and 
the  Government  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  developing  Timor. 

Monsignor  Lopes  said  Indonesia's  cam- 
paign against  Fretlin  troops  was  taking 
farmers  away  from  their  fields,  and  the  har- 
vest was  suffering. 

The  embassy  spokesman  said  the  military 
campaign  was  purely  voluntary,  and  no  vil- 
lager was  compelled  to  enlist.  Although  vil- 
lagers aged  between  18  and  40  were  encour- 
aged to  be  responsible  for  their  own  de- 
fence, there  were  many  villages  which  did 
not  take  part  in  the  program. 

Sydney.— The  national  director  of  Austra- 
lian Catholic  Relief,  Mr.  Michael  Whiteley. 
said  yesterday,  "Many  Australian  aid  agen- 
cies have  been  critical  of  Indonesian  actions 
in  East  Timor  solely  because  they  saw  the 
unnecessary  suffering  they  were  causing  to 
the  Timorese  people. 

""We  want  to  alleviate  the  suffering.  It  is 
our  experience  that  the  only  sure  way  to  do 
this  is  to  embark  on  a  long-term  develop- 
ment program  that  will  reestablish  the  agri- 
cultural sector  and  rebuild  adequate  medical 
facilities. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  the  Indonesian 
Government  will  not  allow  us  to  help.  Our 
agencies  are  already  involved  in  programs  In 
Indonesia  tmd  there  has  been  no  govern- 
ment criticism  of  those  programs". 

Referring  to  an  Indonesian  statement 
that  it  was  shipping  rice  to  East  Timor.  Mr. 
Whiteley  said  this  would  not  be  necessary  if 
a  viable  agriculture  was  developed.  The  cost 
of  shipping  this  rice  to  Timor  would  mean 
that  those  most  in  need  could  not  afford  to 
buy  it. 

The  chairman  of  the  Australian  Council 
for  Overseas  Aid,  Mr.  Richard  Alston,  wants 
the  Indonesian  Government  to  allow  a  dele- 
gation from  Australian  overseas-aid  agencies 
to  visit  East  Timor. 

Mr.  Alston,  whose  organisation  is  the  co- 
ordinating body  for  37  Australian  voluntary 
agencies,  said,  "It  seems  that  Indonesian  au- 
thorities are  determined  to  suppress  the 
truth  about  the  current  situation  in  East 
Timor  with  the  result  that  valuable  human- 
itarian assistance  will  not  be  available  to 
those  reportedly  in  the  greatest  need".* 
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ELIMINATE  EUROPEAN  COMMU- 
NITY POULTRY  EXPORT  SUB- 
SIDIES 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today,  as 
three  top  European  Community  offi- 
cials—Agricultural Commission  Paul 
Dalsager,  International  Affairs  Com- 
mission Etienne  Davignon,  and  Exter- 
nal Affairs  Commissioner  Wilhelm  Ha- 
ferkamp— begin  their  2  days  of  meet- 
ings with  administration  and  congres- 
sional leaders,  it  is  appropriate  to 
review  one  very  important  issue  that 
will  be  part  of  these  meetings,  namely, 
the  European  Community's  use  of 
unfair  agricultural  export  subsidies. 

A  number  of  petitions  have  been 
filed  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive under  the  provisions  of  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  alleging 
unfair  trade  practices  that  injure  U.S. 
producers.  These  petitions,  involving 
poultry,  wheat  flour,  citrus,  pasta,  and 
other  products,  charge  that  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  used  unfair 
export  refunds  to  displace  U.S.  exports 
into  third-country  markets. 

I  am  pleased  the  administration  has 
accepted  these  cases  for  international 
investigation  and  has  served  notice 
that  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
tolerate  unfair  trading  practices  that 
adversely  affect  U.S.  exports.  It  is  long 
past  time  to  serve  such  notice.  The 
United  States  has  been  one  of  the 
most  open  markets  in  the  world,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  we  have  seen  our 
market  shares  at  home  and  abroad 
eroded  by  foreign  predatory  practices. 
In  the  poultry  industry,  for  example, 
trade  data  support  the  argument  that 
there  has  been  a  direct  link  between 
the  European  Community's  poultry 
export  subsidies  and  a  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  share  of  important  foreign  mar- 
kets. Community  export  subsidies 
have  disrupted  U.S.  poultry  sales  in 
non-EC  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  the 
Par  East,  and  the  Caribbean.  Until  re- 
cently, the  impact  has  been  mainly  on 
whole  chickens,  our  principal  poultry 
export.  Now.  however,  there  is  concern 
about  other  segments  of  the  poultry 
trade. 

According  to  the  data,  subsidies  en- 
abled EC  farmers  to  capture  more 
than  93  percent  of  the  combined  U.S./ 
EC  share  of  the  non-EC  European 
market,  leaving  the  United  States  in 
1980  with  only  6.5  percent  of  this 
market.  The  most  drastic  impact  of 
Community  export  subsidies  on  the 
United  States,  however,  has  been  in 
the  Middle  East,  where,  until  1966,  we 
accounted  for  virtually  all  trade.  After 
the  introduction  of  the  Community's 
subsidies,  U.S.  exports  were  severely 
curtailed.  Furthermore,  the  Communi- 
ty's takeover  of  this  market  prevented 
the  United  States  from  benefiting  in 
the  threefold  increase  in  the  Middle 
East  poultry  market  between  1975  and 
1980.  Of  the  combined  U.S./EC  ex- 
ports to  the  Middle  East  in  1980,  the 
U.S.  share  was  only  18  percent,  while 


that  of  the  Community  was  82  per- 
cent. 

In  the  Par  East— another  growing 
market— the  Community  has  been  the 
main  supplier  only  when  the  subsidy 
has  been  in  effect.  Community  farm- 
ers' share  of  the  combined  U.S.-EC 
market  in  the  Far  East  climbed  from 
36  percent  in  1968  to  99  percent  in 
1974.  When  the  subsidy  was  suspended 
in  1975,  the  EC  share  began  to  fall 
and,  by  1979,  had  declined  to  less  than 
8  percent.  In  1980,  with  the  subsidy  re- 
activated, EC  exports  increased  35  per- 
cent. This  cannot  just  be  coincidence. 

While  my  own  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  Delmarva  poultry  industry  as 
a  whole  do  not  export,  EC  agricultural 
subsidies  injure  them  by  distorting 
markets  and  prices  worldwide.  We 
cannot  stand  idly  by  while  our  Europe- 
an Conununity  trading  partners  use 
unfair  practices  to  gain  an  inequitable 
share  of  the  world  market  for  poultry 
and  other  agricultural  products. 
Should  we  be  unable  to  redress  the 
balance  through  present  law,  the 
United  States  may  have  to  reconsider 
the  means  to  achieve  freer  interna- 
tional trade  and  institute  "reciprocity" 
as  a  guiding  negotiating  principle. 

The  Community  is  a  powerful  force 
in  world  food  trade  and  a  powerful 
friend  and  trading  partner  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  the  EC's  inter- 
est, as  well  as  ours,  that  trade  be  con- 
ducted without  government  interven- 
tion or  unfair  benefits.  I  trust  our  vis- 
iting European  leaders  understand 
this.* 


VOLUNTEERS 


•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  believed  that  volunteers 
have  an  important  and  a  potentially 
decisive  role  to  play  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  communities  all  over 
the  country.  Volunteers  bring  to  com- 
munity problems  insights  and  concern, 
sometimes  also  expertise,  of  extraordi- 
nary significance. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  volunteers  con- 
tributed more  than  12,000  hours  to 
assist  the  Colorado  Springs  Police  De- 
partment. The  interesting  story  of 
how  these  volunteers  have  helped  the 
Colorado  Springs  area  cope  with  rising 
crime  rates  and  declining  Federal  fi- 
nancial resources  is  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin.  I  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Voluntarism 
a  police  department's  response  to  changing 

TIMES 

(By  Maria  B.  Taylor) 

The  decade  of  the  80's,  the  most  scientific 
and  educated  in  recorded  history,  also  looms 
as  the  most  violent.  Crime  threatens  to 
become  our  greatest  public  concern. 

This  concern  is  also  coupled  with  increas- 
ing public  pressure  for  lower  taxes  and  im- 
proved productivity.  Recent  Federal  budget 
cuts  eliminating  needed  programs  and  re- 


sources have  complicated  the  situation  even 
further  by  gradually  reducing  capital  re- 
sources to  law  enforcement  agencies.  Clear- 
ly, it  is  time  for  those  in  law  enforcement  to 
examine  alternative  resources. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Police  Department 
(CSPD)  started  developing  an  alternative  to 
both  its  own  and  the  surrounding  communi- 
ty's frustration  over  climbing  crime  rates 
and  decreasing  dollars  when  8  years  ago,  the 
departments  first  volunteer  program  was 
introduced. 

The  motivation  for  using  volunteers  was 
not  based  on  economic  factors  but  on  very 
human  ones.  Through  exposure  to  daily 
police  activity,  the  volunteer  develops  a  re- 
alistic perspective  of  the  law  enforcement 
system  and  a  resulting  positive  regard  for 
the  police  agency  and  its  personnel.  Rather 
than  internalizing  all  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems, police  agencies  can  share  these  prob- 
lems with  the  community.  The  public  rela- 
tions impact  and  advocacy  role  developed 
through  such  citizen  involvement  is  invalu- 
able. The  traditional  communication  gap  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  community  begins 
to  close. 

The  CSPD's  volunteer  program  challenges 
other  traditions.  In  the  past,  police  volun- 
teers throughout  the  Nation  were  usually 
reserve  officers  and  posse  members,  empha- 
sizing direct  law  enforcement  assistance  and 
field  activity.  The  current  law  enforcement 
volunteer  in  Colorado  Springs  is  of  a  new- 
breed.  The  emerging  portrait  of  this  volun- 
teer is  that  of  a  serious  citizen  advocate  who 
provides  the  agency  with  a  host  of  support 
services  that  extend  and  enrich  the  delivery 
system.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  in 
Colorado  Springs  that  the  volunteer  is  moti- 
vated out  of  genuine  concern  for  an  commit- 
ment to  the  law  enforcement  agency's  pur- 
pose and  function.  As  one  volunteer  suc- 
cinctly explained,  "We  are  all  angry  about 
crime,  and  this  iE  one  way  we  can  positively 
channel  our  anger. "  In  this  decade  of  alarm- 
ing crime  rates,  the  realization  is  growing 
that  law  enforcement  is  no  longer  just  the 
responsibility  of  the  police  officer  but  is  a 
partnership  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

This  two-pronged  realization  that  involve- 
ment fosters  ownership  and  that  personal 
contact  increases  awareness  and  under- 
standing has  given  birth  to  what  has 
become  an  expansive  program  in  the  CSPD, 
using  a  broad  cross  section  of  citizens  in  vol- 
untary capacities.  The  100  volunteers  in- 
clude all  age,  socioeconomic,  racial/ethnic, 
religious  and  educational  strata.  Ages  of  vol- 
unteers range  from  18  to  80,  with  the  aver- 
age age  being  45.  Fifty-one  percent  are 
male,  61  percent  are  employed,  25  percent 
are  55  or  over,  and  some  are  handicapped 
and  disabled.  In  1980  alone,  volunteers  do- 
nated over  12,000  hours— equal  to  about 
$100,000  in  services  and  over  five  full-time 
positions.  Volunteers  can  be  found  in  all 
four  major  bureaus  of  the  department. 

Overseeing  the  voluntary  staffing  of  these 
units  is  a  full-time  paid  volunteer  services 
coordinator  who  serves  an  an  advocate  for 
both  the  law  enforcement  agency  and  the 
volunteer.  He  need  not  be  employed  in  law 
enforcement  but  must  be  knowledgeable  in 
human  relations  skills  and  volunteerism. 

In  managing  these  volunteers  the  coordi- 
nator/director uses  the  same  fundamental 
skills  and  principles  as  personnel  managers. 
Although  unpaid,  the  volunteer  is  "hired." 
trained,  integrated,  evaluated,  recognized, 
and  even  "fired""  in  a  parallel  process  to  paid 
department  personnel.  The  result  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  professional  volunteers  in  an  es- 
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tablished  professional  environment.  Incor- 
poration of  an  unpaid  staff  in  this  manner 
not  only  lends  importance  and  significance 
to  the  volunteers  role  but  also  from  the 
staff  perspective,  lends  credence  to  volun- 
teer work  and  creates  acceptance. 

Since  staff  resistance  to  volunteers  is  the 
primary  problem  facing  volunteer  programs 
today,  professionalism  of  a  program  is  a 
valued  goal.  In  the  CSPD,  the  term  ""profes- 
sional volunteer"'  is  not  contradictory,  A 
close  look  at  a  few  of  the  volimteers  is  per- 
haps the  most  illustrative  method  of  docu- 
menting this  point. 

—The  80-year-old  retired  civil  servant  who 
assists  running  the  extra-duty  office  by 
scheduling  80  officers  per  month  and  keep- 
ing a  statistical  log  that  documents  and  sup- 
ports the  need  and  increasing  priority  for 
extra-duty  personnel  to  help  alleviate  an  on- 
duty  manpower  shortage. 

—The  priest  who  loaned  his  expertise  on 
"aging"  to  help  develop,  teach,  and  be  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Senior  Victim  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, which  was  selected  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  as  an  exemplary  project 

—The  middle-aged  housewife  in  transition 
from  a  confined  domestic  role  provides 
needed  clerical  assistance  to  the  depart- 
ment's business  office,  while  developing  val- 
uable marketable  skills. 

—The  nurse  who  deals  with  crime  victims 
in  distress  and  provides  emotional  and  phys- 
ical confort.  followup,  and  referral. 

—The  36-year-old  criminal  justice  student 
who.  while  exploring  a  career  shift,  edits 
the  weekly  warrant  information  newsletter, 
which  updates  personnel  In  the  patrol  and 
investigative  divisions  on  current  fugitive  in- 
formation. 

—The  disabled  volunteer  who  works  in 
public  relations  by  manning  the  substation 
police  desk  for  case  reporting  and  making 
public  presentations  on  the  subject  of  the 
policy  department  to  community  organiza- 
tions. 

—The  volunteer  who,  in  her  third  career, 
manages  the  office  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Force,  goes  undercover  to  type  confi- 
dential reports,  suid  receives  and  records  in- 
formation from  informants. 

—The  volunteer  crime  analyst  who  re- 
views apprpxlmately  250  criminal  mischief 
cases  per  month  and  provides  statistical 
data  reflecting  crime  patterns,  areas  of  con- 
centrated activity,  and  M.O.'s.  The  informa- 
tion alerts  the  police  officer  to  the  possible 
relationship  between  criminal  mischief 
crime  patterns  and  other  crime  patterns  In 
his  sector. 

This  variety  of  examples  indicates  that 
volunteers,  when  well-matched  with  their 
personal  goals,  needs,  and  interests,  can  per- 
form a  voluntary  Job  with  professional  qual- 
ity. These  examples  also  challenge  the  fre- 
quently encountered  myth  that  "if  the  vol- 
unteer were  competent,  he/she  would  ac- 
quire a  paying  job."  The  success  of  the  vol- 
unteer program  in  the  Colorado  Springs 
Police  Department  demonstrates  that  the 
primary  motivator  for  work  is  the  Intrinsic 
value  of  work  itself.  Remuneration  for  the 
volunteer  comes  from  the  performance  of 
challenging  work,  the  satisfaction  of 
achievement.  Increased  responsibility,  recog- 
nition for  accomplishment,  and  personal 
growth  and  development  through  use  of 
skills,  talents,  and  creativity.  For  these  rea- 
sons, volunteers  are  self -motivated  and  pos- 
sess a  personal  commitment  to  the  task  at 
hand. 

JOB  DESIGN 

The  process  of  matching  CSPD  volunteers 
and  duties  begins  with  the  development  of  a 


written  job  description  that  states  the 
reason  and  specifications  of  recruitment. 
Frequently,  organizations,  in  a  frenzied  at- 
tempt to  supplement  manpower  shortages, 
will  enlist  volunteers  with  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  where  or  how  they  will  be  used.  In 
"The  Effective  Management  of  Volunteer 
Programs,"  Marlene  Wilson  points  out  that 
recruiting  before  designing  jobs  is  rather 
like  trying  to  dance  before  music  begins. 
The  possibility  of  ending  up  out  of  step  is 
very  good. 

A  well-developed  job  description  should 
include  the  title  and  objective  of  the  posi- 
tion, major  responsibilities,  qualifications, 
time  required,  length  of  commitment,  train- 
ing provided,  the  supervisor  or  to  whom  the 
volunteer  is  accountable,  and  benefits  (op- 
tional). The  job  description  Is  drafted  either 
by  the  requesting  unit  supervisor  or  jointly 
with  the  director  of  volunteers.  The  initial 
impression  the  potential  volunteer  develops 
about  the  agency  is  based  primarily  on  the 
job  description.  When  carefully  and  imagi- 
natively written,  a  job  description  invites 
participation;  when  concretely  and  specifi- 
cally developed,  the  description  indicates 
the  value  of  the  position  in  context  with  the 
overall  agency  goals  and  objectives.  It  is  the 
cornerstone  of  a  well-managed  volunteer 
program— the  fundamental  tool  on  which  to 
recruit,  motivate,  and  eventually  evaluate. 

RECRDITMKNT 

Recruitment  naturally  follows  job  design. 
It  is  a  "selling"  job  and  requires  careful 
thought  in  targeting  the  audience  and  mar- 
keting the  product— the  job.  This  selective 
recruitment  is  preferable  to  general  and 
widespread  solicitation.  A  common  mistake 
in  recruiting  is  "looking  In  the  wrong  place 
for  the  right  people." 

The  key  to  effective  recruitment  is  mar- 
keting. It  not  only  is  necessary  to  sell  the 
job  to  the  volunteer  but  also  provide  and 
promote  benefits— it  is  an  exchange  or 
barter  system.  Since  the  potential  volunteer 
will  not  receive  financial  compensation,  an 
effective  marketing  approach  must  be  used 
to  meet  psychological  needs  and  personal 
goals.  Volunteers  themselves  can  play  a 
large  part  in  the  recruitment  process.  Satis- 
fied volimteers  sharing  their  experiences  by 
word-of-mouth  are  a  program's  richest 
asset.  Volunteers  with  specific  professional 
skills  can  also  provide  technical  savvy  for  re- 
cruitment activities.  Presently,  the  CSPD 
draws  from  the  expertise  of  a  retired  adver- 
tising executive,  a  commercial  artist,  and  a 
graphics  company.  Clever  and  attractive 
publicity  to  establish  the  program's  visibili- 
ty and  credibility  in  the  conununity  fur- 
nishes a  sound  base  on  which  to  begin  re- 
cruiting. 

An  additional  aspect  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  is  that  recruitment  Is  a  highly 
Individualized  task,  and  therefore,  needs  to 
be  tailored  to  the  situation.  There  are  many 
variables,  such  as  the  number  of  positions 
being  filled,  the  type  of  Job(s),  the  number 
of  people  needed  for  the  job(s),  and  the 
types  of  skills  required.  An  agency  needs  to 
be  adequately  equipped  for  a  host  of  re- 
cruitment situations  by  maintaining  a  large 
"tool  box"  with  a  variety  of  "tools. "  Accord- 
ing to  the  situation,  a  different  tool  may  be 
selected  and  used,  alone  or  In  combination 
with  other  tools,  to  accomplish  the  task. 
Since  recruitment  strategies  vary  widely, 
pinpointing  a  successful  formula  is  virtually 
impossible.  The  best  recruitment  tools,  how- 
ever, are  a  good  sound  volunteer  program 
and  meaningful  jobs. 


SCREENING,  INTERVIEWING,  AND  PLACING 

With  the  foundation  laid  in  job  design  and 
recruitment,  the  screening,  interviewing, 
and  placement  process  becomes  the  next 
crucial  step  in  volunteer  program  manage- 
ment. This  selection  process  provides  a 
built-in  mechanism  to  determine  appropri- 
ateness and  suitability  of  the  potential  vol- 
unteer and  to  ensure  quality  control.  For 
law  enforcement  agencies,  most  particular- 
ly, this  is  of  paramount  concern. 

Ivan  Scheier,  Ph.  D..  noted  consultant  in 
the  field  of  criminal  justice  volunteerism. 
states  that  we  must  "screen  out  those  candi- 
dates clearly  unsuited  for  certain  jobs  and 
redirect  them  to  appropriate  placements 
whenever  possible."  This  Is  essential  for  sev- 
eral reasons: 

(1)  The  agency  must  be  protected.  It  must 
be  helped,  not  hindered,  by  volunteer  in- 
volvement; 

(2)  The  agency's  reputation  is  greatly  af- 
fected by  its  volunteers; 

(3)  Morale  of  paid  staff  and  other  volun- 
teers declines  when  inappropriate  or  poor 
volunteer  placements  occur:  and 

(4)  The  volunteer  himself  suffers  when 
misplaced. 

As  important  as  screening  out  these  ""high 
risk  "  volunteers  is  the  screening  in  of  "high 
potential"  candidates.  Each  potential  volun- 
teer has  something  to  contribute— the  vol- 
unteer director"s  task  is  to  discover  what 
that  contribution  is  and  put  it  to  work  effec- 
tively on  behalf  of  the  agency.  This  takes 
time  and  an  ability  to  listen,  probe,  and  "try 
on  for  size."'  If  the  Interview  process  accom- 
plishes its  purpose,  the  candidate  and 
agency  will  be  able  to  make  a  fairly  accurate 
assessment  of  mutual  needs,  expectations, 
and  goals. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  bottom  line  of 
the  volunteer  director's  job  is  human  re- 
source development.  One  of  the  saddest  mis- 
takes made  by  volunteer  administrators  is 
not  efficiently  using  a  person's  talente  and 
abilities.  Marlene  Wilson  points  out  that 
there  are  three  concerns  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed by  volunteers: 

( 1 )  Their  volunteer  work  will  be  a  waste  of 
time: 

(2)  Their  skills  and  talents  will  not  be 
used;  and 

(3)  They  may  be  placed  in  jobs  for  which 
they  are  not  suited. 

Effective  interviewing  and  placing  speaks 
to  all  these  concerns,  while  ensuring  that 
careful  and  deliberate  steps  have  been  taken 
to  provide  the  most  qualified  person  for  the 
job. 

The  interview  process  should  not  end  in 
the  volunteer  director's  office  but  should 
proceed  to  the  requesting  unit  supervisor 
and  appropriate  staff  for  final  determina- 
tion. To  further  ensure  a  successful  place- 
ment, the  selection  process  should  include 
as  many  of  the  volunteer's  potential  cowork- 
ers as  possible. 

"niAINING 

Training  is  a  concept  with  which  law  en- 
forcement personnel  are  very  familiar.  It 
has  received  increased  emphasis  and  has  en- 
hanced the  officers'  and  community's  re- 
spect for  law  enforcement. 

Training  experiences  for  the  volunteer 
also  need  to  be  provided.  The  volunteer  ap- 
preciates and  derives  satisfaption  from 
training  programs  that  are  relevant  and 
provide  skills  and  personal  growth.  Good 
training,  therefore,  is  a  primary  motivator 
of  volunteers,  as  well  as  a  way  to  share  in- 
formation. It  is  a  valuable  tool  to  use  in  re- 
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talning  volunteers  and  furnishing  incen- 
tives. 

Training  is  also  believed  to  be  a  primary 
factor  in  limiting  the  number  of  on-the-job 
injuries.  Since  the  inception  of  the  CSPD 
volunteer  program,  there  have  been  no  job- 
related  Injuries;  however,  all  persons  in- 
volved In  the  program  are  covered  by  the 
city's  medical  insurance  company. 

Manpower  and  funding  shortages  have 
brought  patrol  functions  to  dangerously  low 
levels,  thus  increasing  the  importance  of  the 
volunteer's  role.  Properly  trained,  a  volun- 
teer can  release  an  officer  to  do  what  he/ 
she  is  trained  to  do  in  handling  high-priori- 
ty calls  for  service  and  demanding,  detailed 
investigative  tasks. 

Volunteer  training,  when  effectively  Im- 
plemented, is  conducted  in  three  stages: 

(1)  Orientation— familiarizing  the  volun- 
teer with  the  agency,  its  philosophy,  func- 
tions, policies,  organizational  structure,  and 
goals.  This  may  include  a  tour,  a  briefing 
session  (formal  or  informal),  and  arranged 
observation  opportunities  in  areas  of  inter- 
est. 

(2)  Preservice  training  could  include 
formal  classroom  instruction,  required 
courses,  suggested  sessions  of  the  police 
training  academy,  and/or  informal  on-the- 
job  training  by  unit  supervisor  or  appointee. 

(3)  Inservice  training— volunteers  need 
and  want  ongoing  training  and  continuing 
educational  opportunities.  The  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  informed  they  are,  the  more 
proficient  they  become  in  absorbing  the 
routine  work  burdens  generated  by  increas- 
ing population  and  criminal  activity. 

The  value  of  training  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  CSPD  senior  victim  assistance  team  and 
the  CSPD  chaplaincy  corps.  The  senior 
victim  assistance  team,  a  15-member  team 
that  works  with  elderly  victims  of  crime,  un- 
dergoes a  3-month  preservice  training  pro- 
gram in  crisis  intervention,  communication 
skills,  and  familiarization  with  referral  re- 
sources. Monthly  meetings  are  held  for  case 
information  exchange  and  discussion,  in 
conjunction  with  specialized  inservice  train- 
ing. 

The  chaplaincy  corps,  composed  of  30 
local  clergy,  accompany  patrol  officers  on  a 
rotating  basis  during  peak  evening  hours  7 
days  a  week.  They  are  also  on  call  24  hours 
a  day  through  a  paging  unit  for  counseling, 
consultation,  and  crisis  work  In  the  commu- 
nity and  within  the  department  itself.  Their 
monthly  training  deals  with  topics  ranging 
from  police  crisis  intervention,  department 
policies  and  procedures,  legal  matters, 
safety,  psychological  profiles  on  suicidals, 
battered  women  and  substance  abusers  to 
pastoral  skills  development. 

As  well  as  receiving  training,  chaplains 
also  train.  In  keeping  with  the  chaplaincy 
program's  purpose  of  professional  sharing, 
chaplains  provide  training  at  the  police 
academy  to  rookies  on  job-related  and  mate- 
rial problems  and  community  referral  re- 
sources. 

A  second  dimension  to  training  is  staff 
training,  a  critical  but  often  neglected  ele- 
ment of  a  successful  volunteer  program. 
Considerable  work  needs  to  be  done  to  de- 
velop a  positive  agency  attitude  that  reflects 
the  support  of  volunteers  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  program.  Therefore,  careful  atten- 
tion and  continuous  work  is  required  to 
foster  effective  relationships  between  paid 
and  volunteer  staff. 

Staff  training  also  prevents  potential 
problems  by  addressing  topics  such  as  resist- 
ance to  volunteers;  myths  about  volunteers; 
the  philosophy  of  volunteer  management. 


emphasizing  a  professional  approach;  super- 
vision; evaluation  and  recognition  of  volun- 
teers; and  termination  of  volunteers.  Failure 
to  resolve  barriers  or  to  deal  with  issues, 
biases,  and  concerns  can  lead  to  poor  and  in- 
effective programs  implementation,  nega- 
tive public  relations  as  a  result  of  a  volun- 
teer's unpleasant  experiences,  and  eventual 
program  rejection. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation  of  both  the  volunteer's  per- 
formance and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
placement  assignment  needs  to  be  per- 
formed periodically.  This  review  may  be 
conducted  formally  at  a  prearranged  time, 
working  from  the  written  job  description,  or 
informally  and  spontaneously  according  to 
the  volunteer's  needs  and  the  cordinator's 
individual  approach.  Volunteers  need  to 
know  on  a  regulair  basis  how  they  are  doing. 
Conversely,  they  need  to  communicate  be- 
liefs and  suggestions  that  may  contribute  to 
the  overall  improvement  of  the  program. 

Likewise,  the  staff  needs  the  feedback  and 
support  generated  from  the  evaluation 
interview  in  order  to  respond  appropriately. 
The  volunteer  services  coordinator  as  a  vol- 
unteer/agency liaison  person  should,  with 
diplomacy  and  insight,  furnish  information 
and  ideas  that  will  enhance  the  volunteer's 
job  satisfaction  while  increasing  effective- 
ness and  productivity  for  the  agency. 

The  development  of  a  volunteer  program 
is  too  often  viewed  as  a  panacea  to  an  agen- 
cy's budgetary  problems.  Implementing  a 
volunteer  program,  however,  is  not  cost- 
free.  While  it  is  both  cost-effective  and  cost- 
beneficial,  there  are  built-in  expenses,  such 
as  the  coordbiator/director's  salary,  office 
equipment  and  supplies,  staff  time  spent  in 
training  and  supervision,  and  volunteer  rec- 
ognition. These  expenses  are  eventually 
counteracted  by  the  program's  final  prod- 
uct. As  with  many  human  services,  quantita- 
tive measurement  and  documented  results 
of  a  volunteer  program  are  difficult  to  pin- 
point. Cost-saving  elements  in  donated  man- 
hours,  teamed  with  the  number  of  officers 
freed  for  priority  calls,  provide  some  numer- 
ical clues.  However,  the  breadth  of  the 
public  relations  dimension,  the  impact  of 
citizen  participation  as  a  deterrent  to  crime, 
and  the  trust  gained  from  a  team  relation- 
ship between  police  and  citizens  are  benefits 
that  cannot  be  purchased  through  any 
budgetary  process.  Clearly,  the  volunteer  is 
a  positive  and  revitalizing  response  to  the 
increasing  demands  of  law  enforcement 
today.  It  is  a  resource  that  must  be  ex- 
plored.* 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN 
UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  remain  open  until 
5  p.m.  today  for  the  introduction  of 
bills,  resolutions,  and  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
11  o'clock.  After  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
two  Senators  will  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial orders  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each. 


At  the  hour  of  12  noon,  the  Chair, 
without  further  notice,  will  recess  the 
Senate,  in  deference  to  other  require- 
ments involving  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  until  2 
p.m. 

Madam  President,  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers and  special  orders,  there  will  be  a 
period  to  be  provided  for  in  the  morn- 
ing time  permitting  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  20  during  the  day 
tomorrow  prior  to  the  taking  up  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorizations 
bill  at  3  o'clock,  as  previously  ordered. 
It  is  not  expected  that  tomorrow  will 
be  a  late  day. 

Of  course,  under  the  rules,  if  cloture 
is  invoked,  then  the  Senate  must 
remain  on  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorizations  bill.  If  cloture  is  not  in- 
voked, the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  20. 

Madam  President,  I  know  of  no  fur- 
ther business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today.  If  there  is  no  matter 
that  the  minority  leader  wishes  to  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  am 
prepared  to  recess. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  have  no  matter  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:37  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1982,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  8,  1982: 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

Tony  E.  Gallegos,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Elqual  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  July  1,  1984,  vice  Daniel 
Edward  Leach,  resigned. 

F'EDERAL  Trade  Commission 
F.  Keith  Adklnson,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  seven  years  from  September 
26,  1975,  vice  Robert  Pltofsky,  resigned. 
Promotional  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States 

The  following  named  Regular  Army  offi- 
cers for  permanent  promotion  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  In  accordance  with  section  601,  title 
VI,  Transition  Provisions,  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  of   1980,  with 


dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army: 

To  be  colonel 
Abbott,  Rudolph  E.,  543-38-5213 
Abrahamson,  James  L.,  344-28-8171 
Acinapura,  Joseph  N.,  062-28-1532 
Ackermann,  Henry  F..  141-28-0302 
Acomb,  Kent  M..  529-20-5429 
Adair.  Robert  B..  197-30-0157 
Adams,  Allen  D..  Jr.,  458-38-0888 
Adams,  Prank  S.,  526-50-8493 
Adams.  James  W..  R.,  534-32-1071 
Adams,  Tom,  Jr.,  233-44-8735 
Ady,  Samuel  J.,  215-32-3375 
Affourtit,  Rene  J..  299-32-9030 
Ailor,  John  E.,  Jr.,  413-78-6348 
Akin,  Havls  D.,  252-46-9596 
Akin,  Jere  H.,  252-58-3705 
Akridge.  Jimmie  H.,  423-40-6210 
Albert.  Harold  L.,  485-34-3171 
Albright.  John  D.,  442-36-4701 
Alcala.  Raoul  H..  457-56-2108 
Alden.  Errol  R.,  277-36-8953 
Alderman,  Nathaniel.  Jr..  256-48-0502 
Alex,  Allen  M.,  199-26-7900 
Alexander,  Byron  B.,  525-78-2304 
Alexander.  Franklin  D..  233-60-2941 
Alexander.  George  W..  II.  406-46-7419 
Alexander.  Joseph  D..  220-36-4075 
Alexander.  Joseph  E..  Jr.,  036-22-5938 
Alhouse,  Robert  D.,  106-28-0494 
Allanson.  Will  B.,  563-40-1475 
Allen.  Charles  B.,  377-28-0730 
Allen,  David  J.,  007-30-5048 
Allen.  Eugene  E..  263-42-6366 
Allen.  Richard  H.,  222-22-9644 
Allen.  Teddy  G..  244-54-5182 
Allen,  Wayne  C,  386-32-7633 
Allison,  Howard  H.,  182-30-3724 
Allison,  Stanley  C,  569-50-9044 
Allison.  William  C,  255-58-5567 
Allred,  Raymond  S.,  Jr..  464-34-5658 
Alsop,  Jackie  R.,  405-40-4808 
Ament.  Richard  G.,  552-42-3251 
Amlck.  Robert  L  ,  Jr.,  236-58-9219 
Ammons.  David  C,  421-46-6809 
Anderson.  Charles  E.,  467-62-0678 
Anderson,  Paul  D.,  548-48-4234 
Andres.  Dudley  M  ,  276-32-2066 
Andreson,  Ronald  K..  262-48-6580 
Andrews,  Anthony  J.,  020-30-8603 
Andrews,  James  H.,  026-30-7649 
Andrews,  Jbel  E..  424-40-9801 
Andrews.  William  R..  Jr.,  463-58-0887 
Andy.  Charles  W.,  283-32-4095 
Antopol.  Michael  R.,  024-30-1341 
Antross,  Richard  C,  398-30-1447 
Appleton,  Forrest  W.,  453-58-5819 
Appleton,  Isaac  E.,  439-60-6020 
Appling.  David  A.,  564-46-6082 
Apruzzese,  Vincent  A.,  041-28-2372 
Archer.  John  R.,  252-46-9325 
Archibald,  Harold  R.,  517-36-4314 
Armitage,  David  T.,  055-32-7956 
Armstrong.  Charles  H.,  517-34-4557 
Armstrong,  David  A..  053-34-1597 
Armstrong,  Donald  R.,  324  28-6409 
Armstrong,  James  S.,  Jr.,  242-50-8239 
Arndt,  Gary  L.,  394-34-4500 
Arndt,  Terrence  L.,  506-42-1537 
Arnold,  Steven  L.,  329-34-5146 
Arnold,  Wallace  C,  227-48-9324 
Arroyo,  Francisco.  582-80-7227 
Arthur,  James  D.,  545-40-0702 
Arthur,  James  F..  Jr.,  239-48-9411 
Arwood.  Thomas  B.,  283-30-0658 
Aschllman,  Edward  U,  315-32-3017 
Atkins.  George  C,  241-56-2220 
Auzlns,  Janis,  Jr.,  245-44-7953 
Averill.  Ronald  H.,  556-46-3372 
Ax.  George  R.,  224-46-5514 
Babcock,  Charles  S.,  417-46-8021 
Babcock,  William  S.,  374-34-5518 
Bablgan,  Alan  E..  034-30-5599 


Bacas.  Harry  J..  579-52-0490 
Bachelor.  Larry  D..  303-40-2995 
Bachmann.  Robert  R..  328-26-1519 
Backus.  Richard  J.,  053-28-7964 
Badger  William  W.,  418-40-4498 
Baeb.  David  E..  389-32-1903 
Bagdanov.  James  L..  533-30-2835 
Bagnal.  William  K..  Jr.,  249-38-2220 
Bagnerise.  Joseph  W..  Sr..  439-46-3577 
Bair.  Authur  H.,  Jr.,  204-28-3668 
Baker.  Charles  R..  463-62-8714 
Baker.  David  G.,  436-50-6950 
Baker,  Harlan  H.,  Jr.,  467-46-9050 
Baker.  Larry  A.,  507-34-2236 
Baker.  Wardell  G.,  224-44-9828 
Baldwin,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  488-40-3654 
Baldwin,  Ronald  C.  241-48-2075 
Balish.  Warren  N..  193-28-6036 
Ball.  James  W..  425-76-1030 
Balserak.  Robert  J.,  176-30-3093 
Bambery.  Thomas  W..  473-38-2085 
Bangasser.  Fredric  D.,  449-60-4103 
Bangerter.  Jerald  C.  529-40-8923 
Banks.  James  H..  257-46-2428 
Banks.  John  W.,  Jr.,  070-28-5848 
Banning,  Robert  D.,  488-40-5437 
Baratto.  David  J..  555-52-4047 
Barber.  Don  W.,  408-60-7868 
Barber,  Leroy  M.,  Jr.,  039-22-0211 
Barborak,  Franklin  D.,  460-64-7083 
Barcia.  Peter  J.,  263-64-5331 
Barck,  John  C,  282-22-7056 
Barkett.  John  S.,  267-58-0613 
Barkley,  Craig  C,  224-44-7177 
Barkley,  William  A.,  163-30-3566 
Barlow,  Matthew  J.,  Jr.,  228-52-2984 
Barmore,  Frederick  E.,  Jr.,  180-30-1437 
Bamebey,  Hoyt  W.,  534-32-6622 
Barnes,  William  R.,  239-56-6969 
Barnes,  Wilson  E.,  227-44-6418 
Bamett,  John  R.,  458-56-8802 
Barnwell,  Isaiah  E.,  Jr.,  247-52-7864 
Barnwell,  Marlon  L.,  247-52-3972 
Barr,  Grady  W.,  464-54-1875 
Barreca,  Nicholas  E.,  104-30-6670 
Barrere,  Richard  P.,  557-32-1590 
Barrett.  Peter  J.,  051-30-8710 
Barrett.  Reld  A.,  248-46-5766 
Barrett,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  366-34-4484 
Barrett,  William  M.,  422-52-3412 
Barrow,  John  P.,  160-30-1733 
Barrowman,  Thomas  J.,  074-28-2964 
Barry,  Michael  J.,  115-30-5561 
Bartlett,  William  E.,  Jr.,  256-48-7269 
Bartos,  Robert  E.,  316-24-7209 
Battle,  Lucius  W.,  Jr.,  257-64-2842 
Bauchspies,  Richard  E.,  568-46-8771 
Bauer,  Anthony  G.,  081-32-5512 
Bauer.  Daniel  H.,  294-24-9429 
Baugh,  Raymond  C,  182-26-4639 
Baxter,  Thomas  R.,  145-28-9693 
Bay.  Charles  H.,  215-32-8268 
Beakey.  Danny  J.,  444-38-2655 
Bean,  Roger  K.,  532-38-3530 
Beard,  Graham  E.,  407-46-7552 
Beard,  Louin  L.,  542-38-3885 
Beasley.  Benjamin  B.,  224-40-7241 
Beasley,  Joe  D.,  Ill,  412-58-9698 
Beasley,  John  D.,  Ill,  515-32-7114 
Beaver,  Reinard  W.,  531-24-0846 
Beavers,  Leslie  E.,  233-56-8171 
Beck,  Buddy  G.,  499-38-2467 
Becker.  Ronald  C,  193-28-9042 
Beckley,  Leander  K.,  576-24-3039 
Beckman,  Charles  H.,  235-50-2852 
Beebe.  Merrell  S.,  267-50-0130 
Beech,  Gary  D.,  511-30-5864 
Begtrup,  Robert  O.,  341-34-8792 
Behrenhausen,  Richard  A.,  159-32-9677 
Beinhacker.  Neal  D.,  091-30-0854 
Belan.  Charles  G..  189-26-7683 
Belasco.  John  R.,  042-24-6906 
Belcher.  Lillard  F.,  444-24-9511 
Belitz.  Charles  L.,  409-64-2204 


Bell.  Arthur  F..  411-48-2674 
Bell.  Berdon  M.,  Jr.,  214-26-6507 
Bell.  Charles  H.,  515-28-5116 
Bell,  Jerry  L..  467-62-2467 
Bell.  William  E..  498-32-8158 
Bellamy.  Albert  D.,  291-24-5689 
Bellizzi.  Ralph.  104-30-5781 
Bellows.  Ronald  L..  161-26-8161 
Beltson.  Richard  D..  080-30-5615 
Benchoff.  Dennis  L.,  199-30-6683 
Bennett.  Richard  C.  313-36-5532 
Bennett,  Thomas  R..  254-56-1876 
Benson.  Richard  D.,  517-34-1166 
Benson,  Roger  R.,  365-30-6831 
Benson.  Warren  D.,  480-42-3014 
Berdux,  Sylvester  C.  Jr.,  348-26-0218 
Bergeron,  Gary  P.,  043-26-8298 
Berkley.  Nathan  R.,  006-34-2527 
Berliner.  Daniel  S.,  336-36-8682 
Bemer,  John  J.,  204-28-7559 
Bemier.  William  E.,  Barr..  368-38-8336 
Bernstein,  Donald  I.,  078-28-0127 
Berry.  John  A.,  Ill,  179-30-3014 
Berry,  Peter  T..  004-34-7044 
Berta,  Thomas  L..  182-28-9442 
Bertelkamp,  John  N.,  106-28-4507 
Best.  David  M.,  317-30-3602 
Best.  James  W.,  458-52-5722 
Betters,  Richard  B.,  Jr.,  072-26-2986 
Beurket,  Raymond  T.,  Jr.,  216-34-5917 
Beyer,  Alfred  H.,  073-28-3459 
Bezanson.  Ronald  S.,  Jr.,  546-48-5784 
Brickford.  James  E.,  406-44-8692 
Bidgood,  Ferdinand  C.  224-52-4843 
Biemeck,  John  F.,  321-32-9661 
Bierly,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  202-30-5049 
Bihn,  Marvin  A.,  282-32-4167 
Bilberry,  Ralph  W.,  Emerso.,  437-62-6696 
Billings,  Barry  B.,  067-30-1187 
Biondi,  Richard  M.,  456-56-0761 
Birrane.  John  H.,  219-26-1813 
Bishop,  Edward  L.,  132-28-0790 
Bishop,  Garland  G.,  252-50-9538 
Bishop,  Robert  L.,  232-54-4804 
Blssell,  Norman  M.,  019-30-9829 
Blvlngs,  Donald  E.,  261-52-2159 
Bizer,  James  E.,  398-26-7858 
Black,  Edward  J.,  Jr..  431-54-3292 
Black,  Wendell  W.,  250-58-5380 
Blahna.  Gary  L.,  561-44-8120 
Blaho,  Daniel  M.,  152-28-7102 
Blair,  John  D..  II,  237-60-6910 
Blake,  Phillip  L.,  450-54-7667 
Blake,  Richard  J.,  559-32-6429 
Blake,  William  B.,  308-30-4684 
Blanchard,  Charles  E.,  252-50-0710 
Blanck,  Ronald  R.,  180-32-0666 
Blasco,  Andrew  P.,  215-34-7819 
Blewett,  John  H..  001-26-4201 
Blight,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  346-30-3217 
Bliss,  Richard  A.,  369-36-8917 
Bloom,  John  D.,  311-36-7498 
Blount,  Richard  B.,  451-52-6833 
Blume,  Geoffrey  E.,  387-36-0169 
Blumer,  Robert  B.,  413-56-2715 
Blumhardt,  Glen  A.,  396-32-3143 
Blumhardt.  Ralph.  151-30-4307 
Bobitt,  John  R.,  318-26-7525 
Bode,  Donald  D.,  Jr.,  215-42-9979 
Boes,  Richard  W.,  270-28-6964 
Bogart,  John  N.,  449-56-2821 
Bogart,  William  V.,  211-28-1063 
Boglarski,  Stephen  P.,  047-30-6521 
Bohach.  John  L..  Jr.,  550-50-6354 
Bohls,  Robert  J..  270-36-6439 
Boice,  Craig  H.,  123-28-3938 
Bolce,  William  M..  467-60-9579 
Bole,  Charles  T.,  II,  301-28-5563 
Boles,  Wayne  T.,  458-48-4589      • 
Bollng,  Douglas  L..  502-20-4439 
Boiler.  Richard  R.,  350-26-0173 
Bomar,  Hobby  J.,  Jr..  248-66-6603 
Bond.  Nelson  B.,  028-30-7793 
Bons.  Paul  M..  528-46-2159 
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Borg,  Naldean  J..  319-34-5931 
Borgman,  John  D.,  332-24-2506 
Borlund.  Thomas  V.,  Jr..  103-30-7514 
Bomem&n.  Frederick  H.,  568-32-6365 
Borrello,  Ronald  A.,  160-30-5581 
Borson.  Bernard  K.,  330-22-8159 
Borstorff,  Allan  R..  176-30-8687 
Borum,  William  D..  499-32-5237 
Bosch.  Brian  J..  262-52-2508 
Bosway.  Stephen  O.,  299-28-6133 
Bouton.  Peter  H..  315-32-9181 
Bowden.  John  C,  Jr..  466-38-1994 
Bowden.  John  T.,  Jr..  248-60-1223 
Bowe,  Robert  M.,  565-40-2421 
Bowen,  Guy  P.,  577-46-4386 
Bowen.  Thomas  E.,  119-26-6287 
Bowers.  Curtis  R..  Jr..  201-24-4191 
Bowers,  Joseph  M..  Jr..  215-34-9160 
Bowers.  Robert  P..  366-34-8865 
Box.  Joe  M..  496-42-9374 
Boyd,  CUude  D..  III.  267-52-9991 
Boyd.  Leo  8..  557-46-7209 
Boyd.  WUHam  M.,  Jr..  224-38-5752 
Boyer,  Kenneth  H..  199-20-8720 
Boylan.  Peter  J..  Jr..  391-30-2528 
Boyle,  David  J..  473-44-8919 
Boyle,  Ernest  W..  140-32-6095 
Boynton.  Robert  E..  545-54-5696 
Boysen,  John  H..  466-50-6286 
Bradln.  James  W..  IV,  258-48-2742 
Bradley.  Peter  W.,  095-28-5908 
Bradley,  WlUlam  A.,  Jf.,  265-48-9820 
Brady,  Patrick  H.,  535-30-4962 
Brady.  Robert  E.,  040-30-9083 
Brallaford,  Marvin  D..  452-80-8421 
Bramlett,  David  A.,  561-58-9889 
Branagan,  Brian  J.,  083-28-8277 
Branch,  Leslie  B..  244-56-5944 
Brand,  Fred  C,  390-34-1542 
Brass,  Ronald  W.,  060-30-8124 
Bratz,  Gordon  T.,  396-32-7921 
Braun,  Edward  S.,  203-28-6110 
Brehaut,  Joseph  W.,  019-26-3089 
Bretsch,  Kenneth  P..  357-28-7591 
Brett,  Thomas  H.,  228-56-3604 
Brewer,  Jessie  S.,  427-78-8775 
Bridenbaugh,  Robert  H.,  543-48-9267 
Bridgwater,  Tom  W.,  Jr.,  450-50-0649 
Briggs,  David  B.,  168-30-9725 
Briggs,  Duncan  D.,  Jr.,  254-58-5351 
Briggs.  Harold  L..  Jr..  217-32-0547 
BrintnaU.  Clarke  M.,  505-30-1659 
Brisach.  Eugene  M..  224-48-6224 
Britten,  Samuel  L.,  440-30-4123 
Brock,  Donald  E.,  003-20-4355 
Broering,  Leo  P.,  284-36-2229 
Broocke,  Nathan  I.,  525-72-3114 
Brooke,  Arthur  L.,  Ill,  424-42-7201 
Brooks,  Delbert  R.,  245-50-7192 
Brooks,  Ronald  E..  415-54-2132 
Brooks,  Thomas  J.,  380-30-6935 
Broshous,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  058-30-5906 
Brott,  Walter  H.,  490-34-2118 
Brough,  Alfred  E.,  167-24-5537 
Brown,  Alan  R.,  271-36-0346 
Brown,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  405-46-1293 
Brown.  Oyde  O.,  Jr.,  456-52-4748 
Brown,  Gary  L.,  551-56-2981 
Brown,  Gene  L.,  418-34-1869 
Brown,  George  O.,  389-38-9037 
Brown,  Gerald  C.  006-36-9394 
Brown.  Harold  L.,  II,  377-34-0533 
Brown,  Joe  M.,  261-46-7565 
Brown,  Joseph  E.,  259-60-6047 
Brown.  Patty  E..  411-60-4107 
Brown.  Richard  T.,  395-34-7877 
Brown,  Roger  A.,  497-40-5230 
Brown,  Roy  E.,  259-50-2758 
Brown,  Stanley  M.,  432-62-9444 
Browning,  David  B.,  242-60-1758 
Browning,  Philip  Y.,  Jr.,  465-62-8228 
Brownlee.  Romie  L.,  456-60-0409 
Brunelle,  Pierre  V.,  012-26-8263 
Brunkow,  Richard  O.,  506-34-2258 
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Brunner,  David  G.,  280-34-1326 
Brusch,  Walter  A.,  295-30-8301 
Bryan,  Richard  L.,  282-26-0359 
Bryant.  Robert  J.,  493-32-9332 
Bryde.  Walter  J..  Jr..  137-32-1275 
Bubon.  John  J..  360-26-8610 
Buchanan,  William  J..  Jr.,  540-38-3609 
Buclc.  Alfred  S..  120-28-3948 
Buck.  Edward  G..  Jr.,  536-36-9380 
Buckles,  Harvey  I..  519-34-2202 
Buckley,  Benjamin  C.  Jr.,  154-28-7947 
Buckley,  James  M.,  516-38-6452 
Buckman,  Leroy  R..  042-28-9915 
Buczek.  Richard  C.  194-28-0954 
Budack,  Marietta  E.,  352-26-3805 
Budge,  Larry  D.,  231-50-4972  ^  - 

Buff,  Max  L.,  416-48-0439 
Bugay.  Glenn  L.,  228-30-5019 
Bullard,  Monte  R.,  560-44-4198 
Bunker.  Robert  M.,  031-30-2292 
Bunting,  Willis  R..  221-24-0004 
Buono,  Daniel  P.,  233-50-7048 
Burba,  Edwin  H..  Jr.,  224-52-4942 
Burbank,  Arlene  G.,  252-56-6792 
Burchell,  Larry  E.,  227-44-0096 
Burg.  Hans  A..  427-66-0854 
Burger,  Leslie  M.,  127-30-7953 
Burger,  Robert  B.,  406-34-2015 
BurgCoS,  Douglas  R.,  497-40-9064 
Burke.  Allan  R..  318-28-7716 
Burlas.  Joseph  E..  Jr.,  228-36-6150 
Burleson,  Grady  L.,  261-50-5593 
Burleson,  Willard  M..  J.,  212-38-8303 
Burnett.  Lewis  G.,  452-38-9176 
Bums.  Jerald  C.  332-32-7887 
Bums.  Thornton  A..  Jr..  255-44-0708 
Burrell.  Raymond  E..  265-60-0068 
Burrow.  George  D..  454-42-5356 
Burrus.  William  S.,  245-20-8754 
Burt.  John  C.  396-38-0741 
Buscemi.  Jon  H..  465-68-8464 
Buss.  Carole  J.,  392-34-6877 
Buswell.  Arthur  T..  024-24-8427 
Butkiewicz.  Edward  J..  202-28-7307 
Butler,  Dennis  P..  577-52-5868 
Butler.  Melvin.  L.,  418-50-5366 
Butterworth,  Larry  R..  226-48-3281 
Buttolph.  Dan  D..  567-50-7663 
Butts.  Orville  N.,  540-36-8910 
Byrd,  Johnnie  P.,  426-70-2326 
Byrd,  Melvin  L.,  225-36-2403 
Byrnes,  James  B.,  518-44-0635 
Byrom,  Seymour  B.,  II,  259-52-2259 
Byzewskl,  Lewis  R..  502-32-0064 
Cadoria.  Sherlan  G.,  439-62-5942 
Cahill,  Ralph  D.,  455-56-3727 
Caldwell.  Marlon  L.,  Jr..  226-50-6472 
Caldwell,  Rovert  W.,  525-78-3383 
Call.  Thomas.  155-24-5308 
Call,  Robert  I.,  528-28-2833 
Callahan,  Donald  J.,  127-26-9204 
Callender.  William  E.,  417-42-4379 
Cameron,  Richard  D.,  521-42-3760 
Camp.  Junius  W..  Jr..  227-38-3844 
Camp,  Richard  A..  575-38-9586 
Campbell.  Dan  H..  449-56-9115 
Campbell.  George  C.  173-32-3179 
Campbell.  J.  P..  240-46-2282 
CampbeU.  James  G..  247-44-4692 
Campbell.  Jerry  P.,  249-64-7516 
Campbell.  John  G..  453-52-8796 
Campbell.  Kenneth  H..  250-56-5712 
Campbell.  Larry  D..  449-58-1339 
Campbell,  Luther  U.,  255-50-4774 
Cancienne.  Louis  G..  436-46-2156 
Cansler.  Joe  C„  238-58-2191 
Cantrell.  James  E..  500-40-7122 
Capps,  Larry  R.,  254-58-1816 
Caram.  Meredith  H..  450-54-1035 
Caraway.  Lynn  I..  478-48-5196 
Carbone.  Anthony  J..  019-26-3901 
Cardwell.  Kenneth  E.,  544-30-9084 
Carey.  Arthur  T.,  147-26-5385 
Carey.  John  C,  039-18-4013 


Carlisle,  Alan  R.,  463-44-0275 

Carlson,  Gunnar  C,  Jr..  230-50-6316 

Carlson.  Richard  I.,  560-56-3086 

Carlton.  Terry  M.,  461-58-0463 

Carmean,  Clayton  H.,  Jr.,  278-36-3032 

Carmichael,  Roderick  L.,  Jr..  262-48-9609 

Carmona,  Louis  S..  119-24-1218 

Camey,  Thomas  P..  297-34-4061 

earns.  Edwin  H.,  578-50-5489 

Carolan.  James  M..  058-30-9241 

Carpenter.  John  L.,  433-68-7079 

Carpenter.  Maxey  B.,  Jr.,  577-46-1103 

Carpenter,  William  M..  Jr.,  182-32-6891 

Carr.  Milton  B.,  461-62-5681 

Carraway,  Claude  W..  Jr.,  249-46-1781 

Carroll.  Robert  C,  228-52-8673 

Carroll,  William  P.,  566-44-7917 

Carson,  Amelia  J..  249-58-5915 

Carter,  Bobby  J.,  461-46-9054 

Carter,  Harold  M..  416-40-6223 

Carter.  Lewis  L..  268-54-3171 

Caruso,  Michael  L.,  151-24-3704 

Cash,  John  A..  154-24-4997 

Castelli,  Joseph  G.,  512-30-1448 

Cato.  Richard  W.,  192-30-4600 

Catt.  Jackie  D..  429-66-8444 

Catudal.  Joseph  U.,  509-26-0371 

Cavallaro,  Carl  J..  135-26-7932 

Cavanaugh.  Daniel  G.,  510-36-6247 

Cavezza.  Carmen  J..  061-30-0777 

Cavoli.  Ivo  J.,  075-28-4845 

Cerjan,  Paul  G.,  133-28-0588 

Chamberlain,  Charles  M.,  506-36-3465 

Chamberlain,  Craig  R.,  230-42-2348 

Chamberlain.  Terry  J.,  519-36-9534 

Chandler.  Edward  V.,  493-38-5621 

Chandler.  Pitzhugh  H.,  Jr..  224-52-4900 

Chandrasekaran,  Ankia  K.,  Jr..  534-48-5430 

Chase.  N.  B.,  236-52-4854 

Chatfield,  James  M.,  044-32-4777 

Chaudrue.  Robert  G..  274-30-0066 

Chavis.  Langley  J.,  240-44-6579 

Chelberg,  Robert  D.,  366-36-5984 

Chen.  William  S.,  339-34-5787 

Chesher,  Phillip  B.,  456-48-7932 

Chesney,  Ted  S.,  333-26-6578 

Chick,  Edward  E.,  001-22-6634 

Childers,  Jerry  W.,  414-58-2278 

Childs,  Leo  M.,  031-28-6257 

Chinn.  Clarence  Y..  Lee.,  575-32-5026 

Chittenden.  Warde  P..  549-52-5874 

Christman.  Peter  D..  517-24-3030 

Chunn.  Don  C,  Jr.,  430-66-6728 

Cianciolo.  August  M.,  281-30-4996 

Cincotti,  Joseph  Q..  126-28-4946 

Cini.  Lyn  G..  324-30-2494 

Cisneros.  Marc  A..  461-60-0361 

Clark.  Bernard  J.,  535-32-3647 

Clark,  Carl  M..  231-42-9193 

Clark,  Claude  L..  381-34-9667 

Clark.  Daniel  D..  296-34-5380 

Clark.  Daniel  R..  141-28-8596 

Clark,  Gary  B.,  376-38-9276 

Clark,  Howard  W.,  036-24-5393 

Clark.  Jack  T..  415-54-9395 

Clark.  Niles  C.  Jr..  250-60-9458 

Clarke.  Gordon  M..  576-34-9678 

Clarke.  John  S..  278-32-1119 

Clarke.  Robert  G..  460-48-1070 

Clawson.  Lucien  B.,  Jr..  278-28-3081 

Clay.  Clifford  D..  326-42-5893 

Claypool.  Robert  G..  348-32-3837 

Clement,  L.  W..  Jr.,  432-54-9496 

demons,  Charles  H.,  395-26-7467 

Clewell.  Robert  M.,  201-26-6191 

Click.  David  L.,  318-32-5294 

Clifford,  Peter  L.,  437-46-6874 

Clifton.  Jack  H..  303-36-1902 

Clifton,  James  A..  409-56-3862 

Cline.  Donald  H..  195-24-3835 

Cloud.  Leon  B..  466-50-1925 

Cloud.  Robert  S.,  445-34-4770 

Cloy.  Richard  C,  428-58-5227 

Cobb,  Edward  R..  Jr.,  423-42-0349 
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Cobbs,  John  R.,  195-30-0162 
Cockill,  Michael  J..  214-32-7530 
Cockle,  Dale  S.,  263-60-6203 
Cody.  Michael  A..  343-26-7896 
Cofoni,  Peter  J..  038-24-2989 
Coggin.  Julian  T..  264-50-8997 
Cohen,  George  R..  101-24-5763 
Coker.  James  R..  143-28-8451 
Coldewey.  Johann  P..  088-30-3598 
Cole.  David  L..  484-42-7052 
Cole.  Edward  F..  266-40-8345 
Cole,  Raymond  D..  481-40-7357 
Coleman.  Alfred  E..  402-46-5796 
Collins,  Billy  C,  230-36-7841 
Collins.  George  R..  030-24-8234 
Collins,  Jon  D.,  528-54-4655 
Collins,  Michael  D..  432-66-1846 
Collins,  Samuel  P.,  Jr.,  256-52-7478 
Combs,  Frank  P..  494-32-1508 
Comee.  William  C,  Jr..  453-66-1912 
Comello,  Jerome  J.,  285-32-4143 
Compton.  David  O..  413-56-0811 
Condon,  Kathleen  T.,  492-32-9471 
Conley,  Willard  C,  504-28-4037 
Connell.  Terence  J.,  386-30-0507 
Connell,  Thomas  E.,  373-22-8582 
Connelly,  Mark  E.,  558-42-1452 
Connolly.  James  C.  II.  315-32-8783 
Connolly.  John  J..  295-28-5576 
Connor,  George  H..  Jr.,  423-48-9706 
Conrad.  Hawkins  M..  248-46-5800 
Conrad.  Joseph  C,  037-26-3460 
Conte.  Ronald  D..  092-26-3240 
Cook,  Billy  G.,  432-58-7069 
Cook.  Donald  M..  438-50-1002 
Cook.  Grady  W..  441-38-9209 
Cook,  Larry  J..  428-60-6428 
Cook.  Robert  W.,  449-56-0279 
Cooper,  David  E.,  Kaleokaik.,  576-38-2993 
Cooper.  James  C,  496-42-1654 
Cooper.  Ted  V.,  412-42-0762 
Coopin.  Thomas  D..  529-48-4764 
Corcoran.  Gordon  G..  393-32-4488 
Cordonnier.  David  J..  279-30-1290 
Corliss,  William  D.,  022-26-8268 
Costa,  Robert  A.,  020-24-0040 
Cote,  Joseph  R.,  003-26-1481 
Cotrupi,  Francis  J.,  009-22-4029 
Cottingham.  Andrew  J..  239-54-5282 
Council,  Robert  L..  244-48-4094 
Counts,  John  E.,  524-46-9056 
Courtney.  Ocie  I..  Jr..  455-30-4544 
Courts.  Philip  E..  541-40-6298 
Covault,  Marvin  L.,  479-44-6364 
Coville.  Frederick  V..  548-56-4419 
Cowan,  George  S.,  M.,  115-30-8070 
Cox.  Billy  H.,  431-54-8134 
Cox,  Ronald  D.,  497-34-6686 
Cox.  Wallace  R..  447-32-8316 
Cox.  William  W..  413-50-6483 
Cozanitis.  Eleas  A..  185-28-9734 
Craig,  Arthur  P.,  467-72-4961 
Cramer,  Larry  V.,  163-26-4731 
Cramer,  Rockwell  C.  567-42-3092 
erase,  Silas  M..  403-28-1258 
Craven,  Ronald  E..  019-28-2610 
Crawford.  William  R..  449-50-5343 
Creekmore.  Joseph  P..  241-48-4914 
Creighton,  Francis  W.,  093-30-3051 
Cremer,  John  C.  173-30-5488 
Crerar.  John  H.,  H.  085-22-0676 
Cressler.  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  186-28-6407 
Creviston,  Mark  S..  Jr..  347-28-5368 
Crocker.  Aaron  O.,  251-52-2825 
Crofford,  Clifford  D.,  464-46-1254 
Crombie,  John  N.,  199-26-5532 
Crosby,  George  T..  445-36-9809 
Crossley.  Ross  W..  570-46-7617 
Crouch.  James  E..  412-46-8190 
Crouch.  William  W..  530-26-4224 
Crow.  John  S..  439-50-8523 
Crow.  Kenneth  E.,  Sr.,  425-72-6951 
Crowder.  George  L.,  332-32-2837 
Crowley.  Ronald  C,  253-48-3061 


Crowson,  William  L..  416-40-0589 
Cromley.  Dennis  V.,  256-54-0601 
Cromley,  Michael  H..  256-54-0602 
Crump,  John  C.  193-28-8760 
Crump.  Roger  L.,  359-28-8399 
Crumpton.  Alfred  T.,  Jr..  455-58-4872 
Crysel,  James  W.,  422-42-6710 
Cuartas,  Francisco  I.,  392-56-5613 
Cuccaro,  Joseph  T..  152-26-1516 
Cucolo.  Frank  A..  112-28-1049 
Culley,  Harold  E..  Jr.,  063-26-9555 
Cullum,  Richard  O.,  446-36-2078 
Cumings,  Thayer,  366-38-7965 
Cummings,  Edward  H..  053-32-9889 
Cummings.  Ezra  C.  Jr.,  578-50-9094 
Cummings,  Patrick  W.,  246-56-5876 
Cummins.  William,  Jr.,  217-32-1395 
Cundick,  Ronald  P..  528-48-5018 
Cunningham.  David  E.,  294-34-5567 
Cunningham,  Frank,  III,  415-62-0775 
Cunningham,  Patrick  J..  125-28-4241 
Cupero.  Hamil  M..  437-50-7994 
Curran.  Jan  D..  100-28-7127 
Cushman.  James  M..  256-48-6840 
Custer.  Leslie  L..  499-32-1586 
Cuthbert.  Thomas  R.,  390-34-6628 
Cutting.  John  W..  573-50-9379 
Cygan.  Herbert  E..  320-28-5388 
Cypher.  Ronald  P..  173-28-5165 
Dacey.  Robert  J..  124-26-8224 
Dacunto.  Lawrence  J..  051-32-8629 
Dahill.  John  B..  471-34-0645 
Dahlinger.  Richard  K..  566-44-4568 
Daley.  John  M..  133-30-4302 
Dalgleish.  Grant  B..  571-46-9963 
Dalton.  Bruce  A.,  Jr..  246-64-6602 
Daly.  William  P..  Jr.,  103-28-4280 
Dalzell.  Daniel  P.,  378-34-4307 
Damme.  Richard  J..  234-50-4350 
Daniel,  Eugene  L.,  457-60-0604 
Daniel.  Howard.  Jr..  456-62-0341 
Daniel.  Walter  B..  578-48-5156 
Daniel.  William  D..  Jr..  431-60-8984 
Daniels.  Harry  V..  575-32-4068 
Daniels,  Jon  L..  525-40-9497 
Danner.  Billy  G..  432-46-8227 
Danner.  Malcolm  A..  414-56-1697 
Dantzscher.  David  D..  064-30-0585 
Darling.  Dean  H..  473-40-8445 
Dascanio.  John  L..  146-30-0657 
Davia.  James  E..  353-28-4367 
David,  Ronald  C.  287-30-6472 
Davidson.  Paul  R.,  411-58-4907 
Davies.  Michael  D..  006-36-9050 
Davila.  Manuel  A..  582-82-2544 
Davis.  Bruce  H..  516-34-1923 
Davis.  Charles  J..  Jr..  233-38-6799 
Davis,  James  M..  Jr..  237-48-1174 
Davis,  Joseph  S.,  455-62-6342 
Davis,  Norman  J..  458-54-5040 
Davis.  Peter  A..  532-32-3404 
Davis.  Robert  E..  002-24-9791 
Davis.  Ronald  W..  243-50-9755 
Davis.  Roy  J..  538-32-8033 
Davis.  RusseU  H.,  Jr..  265-46-0481 
Davis.  Wayne  B..  408-54-4447 
Davisson.  Nelson  M..  314-38-5996 
Dawson,  Lawrence  S..  401-48-6937 
Day.  Roland  F..  228-42-0913 
Dayoub.  Michael  B..  281-32-3861 
Dayton.  Miller  P..  II,  044-28-0778 
Deamusategui.  Joseph  O..  II.  556-54-8832 
Dean.  Arthur  J..  Jr..  241-54-8097 
Dearr.  Marvin  D.,  554-42-8517 
Deasy,  William  T..  554-46-8858 
Deatkine,  Norvell  B..  224-52-4512 
Debastiani.  Richard  J..  172-28-5246 
Deblois,  Thomas  A..  035-26-7754 
Deboeser.  Edward  V..  Jr..  163-28-7049 
Debolt.  Harold  P..  520-34-8363 
Dechristopher,  Edward  P..  100-28-6924 
Decker.  Richard  M..  542-34-9810 
Deel.  Ariin.  230-38-8101 
Deford.  Maurice  H.,  Jr.,  441-28-2633 


Degeneffe.  Delano  E..  305-30-4368 
Degrant,  Robert  L.,  570-44-9732 
Delbuono,  John  A..  049-28-1244 
Delikat.  Stanley  J.,  035-22-6374 
Delrosso.  Louis  J.,  056-28-9689 
Dembinski.  Mark  L.,  124-26-4757 
Demont,  Robert  W..  299-32-3436 
Demyanenko,  Serge  P.,  Charl.,  559-48-8562 
Denmark,  Sumner  J.,  Jr..  255-44-7902 
Denney,  J  T..  Heflin.,  424-42-9485 
Denney,  Steve  H.,  354-32-8702 
Dennis.  Harold  B..  254-52-4971 
Densford.  Charles  P..  Jr..  458-46-6337 
Depaoli.  Alexander,  139-28-1906 
Derr,  Edward  B.,  440-32-5852 
Dervaes,  Arthur  S.,  Ill,  263-48-8592 
Dethlefsen,  James  D.,  146-32-5613 
Detrich,  Virgil  D..  525-60-1105 
Devaris,  Dionisios  P..  120-26-2448 
Deveaux.  John  A..  Jr.,  261-46-9492 
Devens,  John  W.,  226-42-9651 
Devereaux.  Alfred  B..  Jr.,  287-32-6549 
Devine,  Kevin  A..  147-20-3402 
Dewar.  John  D..  028-30-6477 
Dewire.  James  E..  182-32-0777 
Dexter.  Charles  E..  289-30-2352 
Dey.  Robert  A..  506-42-1819 
Dibella.  Nicholas  J..  553-54-6955 
Dice.  Jack  W..  227-48-2242 
Dickerson.  Michael  A..  296-32-9215 
Dickinson.  Kenneth  K..  307-34-9890 
Dickson.  Carroll  Z..  459-52-1341 
Dickson.  Rodney  528-30-2409 
Diebold.  Jerome  A..  125-28-6789 
Dieck.  Peter  P..  103-30-2145 
Dierickx.  James  E..  279-32-4552 
Dietrich,  Regis  P..  Jr..  208-28-2929 
Digiacinto.  Joseph  V.,  131-26-1416 
Digregorio,  Anthony  J..  167-32-2805 
Dill.  Eamest  W..  252-56-0703 
Dillard.  James  H..  245-50-4264 
DUlon.  Gregory  P..  526-30-5057 
Dilworth.  Robert  L..  264-52-0517 
Dimauro.  Philip  V..  142-24-0884 
Dinkel,  Emil  L.,  313-30-9933 
Dishner.  Wilbert  J..  Jr..  424-36-7296 
Distefano,  Herbert  C.  Jr..  434-46-8251 
Dixon.  Leon  E..  232-54-5514 
Dobson.  Benjamin  F..  249-48-8566 
Dodge.  Rodney  E..  485-34-3353 
Doehle.  Douglas  A..  540-38-8254 
Doiron.  Nicholas  H..  006-28-7091 
Dolbier.  James  A..  393-32-2007 
Dominy.  Charles  E.,  053-34-1565 
Donaldson.  Benjamin  L..  259-46-0533 
Donlon,  Roger  H.,  Charles.,  056-26-3687 
Donovan.  Claude  B..  III.  525-80-5096 
Donovan.  Robe-t  T.,  069-28-7409 
Doran,  William  K..  297-30-2939 
Dorough,  Aaron  G..  456-42-7191 
Doty.  Richard  V..  370-36-1334 
E>ougherty.  James  E..  405-40-3651 
Dougherty.  Maurice  P..  041-26-0945 
Dougherty.  Thomas  J..  394-28-5241 
Doukas.  James  W..  023-26-9547 
Dowdy.  Thomas  S..  429-54-7368 
Downey.  John  T..  315-32-0224 
Downing.  Wayne  A..  323-32-7002 
Downing.  William  R..  416-42-9093 
Doyle,  Noel  J..  Jr..  039-22-4455 
Dramis.  George  J..  Jr..  350-28-3185 
Draper.  Leo.  454-44-9771 
Dreska.  John  P..  058-30-0455  »» 

Dresner,  Martin  L..  211-30-7592 
Drewfs.  Henry  P.,  Jr..  540-46-2965 
Drill.  John  C.  318-32-0319 
Drisko.  Melville  A..  Jr..  116-26-8241 
Driver,  Lewis  P.,  Ill,  254-58-9879. 
Drolte.  James  E..  511-30-9866 
Drosdeck.  John  S.,  Jr..  047-28-3365 
Dryden.  David  D.,  505-36-8168 
Dryer,  Richard  E..  122-26-4046 
Duchin,  Ronald  A.,  145-26-4819 
Duet,  William  J.,  436-56-8632 
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Duey,  William  E..  210-28-3571 
Duggan.  Dennis  M.,  576-34-4967 
Duggan.  Lawrence  W..  541-42-6922 
Duker.  Robert  P..  478-36-5456 
Duncan.  Garrett  E..  Jr..  400-46-7541 
Dunham.  David  L.,  382-34-3438 
Dunham.  Rockwood  S.,  001-28-7029 
Dimn,  Bruce  E..  101-30-4986 
Dupont.  Robert  H.,  128-24-5103 
Durham.  James  M.,  435-52-4348 
Durian.  Ronald  S.,  396-34-2313 
Duming,  Allan  R..  Jr..  012-26-4449 
Dyer,  Travis  N.,  411-58-5479 
Eads.  Hugh  P..  407-42-4169 
Eagan,  Clement  D.,  483-32-5513 
Early.  Gerald  H..  517-38-4401 
Earp,  Curtis  D.,  Jr.,  261-54-9841 
Easterbrook,  John  E.,  053-34-1566 
Eaton,  John  D.,  III.  461-62-6526 
Eaves,  Maynard  D.,  515-30-4921 
Ebbesen.  Samuel  E,  096-30-1327 
Eberhardt.  John  J..  Jr..  188-28-5315 
Eberle,  John  S..  071-24-0789 
Ebner.  Donald  G.,  388-28-3581 
Eckhardt.  William  G..  425-90-9124 
Ed,  Robert  C,  330-30-4430 
Edgar,  Charles  E.,  418-44-0527 
Edge.  James  G..  035-24-6281 
Edlngton,  Ernest  M..  Jr..  410-58-8263 
Edwards.  Charles  A.,  421-52-8669 
Edwards.  Lewis  M.,  528-40-6823 
Edwards,  Richard  C.  029-28-2743 
Edwards,  Robert  H.,  150-28-9708 
Edwards,  William  J..  228-44-3968 
Egersdorfer.  Rudolf  H..  118-30-2554 
Eggerlchs,  James  M..  329-28-7033 
Eggleston,  Howard  C,  490-42-2145 
Eichel.  Thomas  P..  392-28-4529 
Eielson.  John  A..  020-30-1272 
Einertson,  Norris  L..  470-32-4562 
Eisenbarth.  Roland  W.,  518-38-5263 
Eitel,  James  W..  467-48-9985 
Ekman,  Michael  E.,  093-32-3994 
EHbeheri.  Mahmoud  S.,  473-38-7618 
Ellinger,  Harley  A.,  Jr..  300-32-6446 
Elllngson,  Mayo  K..  502-30-9926 
Ellis.  Bruch  H..  Jr.,  241-54-5267 
Ellis.  Claude.  Jr..  143-30-6666 
EUls.  Herman  B..  429-66-5501 
Ellis,  James  R.,  419-46-0632 
Ellis,  Joseph  T.,  289-34-8806 
Ellison.  Henry  L.,  249-50-8420 
Emerson,  Uoyd  A.,  313-34-1600 
Emmons,  Bobby  B..  455-48-9620 
Ender.  Adams  C,  Leach.,  243-58-3140 
Endlcott,  James  A.,  Jr.,  500-38-3676 
Endy,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  195-30-9012 
Ennis.  Harry  P.,  101-30-9315 
Ennls,  Robert  J..  074-24-3210 
Erlcksen.  Harold  J.,  425-76-4886 
Erickson.  Darrold  J..  473-24-0427 
Erlckson.  Eric  A.,  Jr.,  501-24-9173 
Erkelens,  Herui  P..  028-22-2273 
Ernest.  Marion  D.,  444-36-3184 
Eskridge,  Robert  J..  432-64-3111 
Espln.  Howard  E..  Jr..  530-20-3226 
Estep,  Ronald  C,  221-18-5183 
Estes.  Ernest  P..  417-50-1701 
Evans.  Alexander  H..  225-50-9874 
Evans,  Daniel  M.,  Jr..  097-34-7487 
Evans,  Prancis  T.,  003-24-6922 
Evans,  George  O.,  194-38-3209 
Evans,  Kenneth  A..  282-32-0177 
Evans,  Robert  D.,  167-30-7699 
Eversmann,  William  W..  Jr.,  182-28-1383 
Pagouri,  Edward  L.,  150-28-7461 
Palrweather.  Robert  S..  J..  530-22-4779 
Panning.  John  P..  084-26-7473 
Panning,  Joseph  J.,  204-26-3933 
Parley,  John  C,  161-28-1697 
Parmen,  William  N.,  054-32-2513 
ParQuharson.  William  R..  Jr.,  208-28-9621 
Parrell,  Prancis  W.,  Jr.,  242-54-6107 
Pasching,  George  H.,  095-30-7768 


Pauver,  Howard  E..  Jr..  223-50-3902 
Pechner,  Ruben  P..  Jr.,  455-52-0459 
Fedorochko,  William.  Jr..  148-32-9736 
Fegan,  Charles  B..  487-38-8141 
Felder,  Ned  E..  247-52-7735 
Pelsher.  Edwin  H..  Jr..  427-58-2287 
Pelter.  Joseph  H..  Jr..  008-32-1226 
Fenlon.  Eileen  M..  371-36-1647 
Perguson.  James  C.  Jr..  428-66-6723 
Ferguson,  James  C,  509-34-8462 
Ferguson,  Michael  L..  262-52-8446 
Ferguson,  Norman  N.,  425-62-7666 
Femandes.  Virgil  S.,  015-28-9045 
Fernandez.  Claude  E..  Jr.,  231-44-2710 
Fernandez.  Victor  M.,  523-44-3502 
Ferrari,  Robert  G..  530-18-0942 
Ferrick,  John  P.,  178-28-6628 
Fetkenhour.  Gordon  K..  160-30-5597 
Piaschi,  Peter  J..  176-28-2456 
Pico,  Anthony  E..  037-20-8668 
Field.  Charles  N..  Jr.,  032-24-4171 
Fields.  Clinton  A..  251-58-6826 
Fields,  Harold  T..  Jr.,  263-56-8708 
Fields.  Harvey  R..  257-48-5962 
Fields.  James  C.,  257-50-9284 
Fields,  Robert  E.,  461-44-4615 
Fiero,  Robert  S.,  520-38-5847 
Filer.  Robert  E.,  518-32-9469 
Pink,  Jerry  D.,  395-30-3019 
Finney,  Jackie  L.,  442-44-7329 
Fintel.  Arthur  T..  553-56-8180 
Fisher.  Luke  C.  Jr.,  465-48-6772 
Fitchett,  Donald  J.,  551-48-9015 
Fitzgerald.  Joseph  P.,  120-28-3362 
Fitzgerald,  Richard  A.,  450-48-6963 
Fitzgerald,  WiUiam  A.,  Jr..  114-28-1292 
Flanagan,  Clyde  H.,  Jr.,  408-60-6933 
Flanagan,  Thomas  P.,  Jr..  027-28-6477 
Fleming,  Arthur  W.,  413-50-6634 
Fleming,  Thomas  E.,  147-28-9979 
Flenniken,  David  B.,  449-44-7914 
Floto,  Edward  E.,  278-22-1033 
Floyd,  Howard  J.,  256-54-1584 
Fluke,  Eugene  C,  448-34-5869 
Flynn,  Dennis  J.,  481-40-4339 
Flynn,  William  S.,  039-22-4153 
Foley,  Robert  F.,  028-30-9574 
Foley,  Thomaa  C,  032-26-2554 
Foley,  William  R.,  043-22-2229 
Forbes,  Maynard  C,  016-28-1067 
Fofburger,  Thomas  V.,  481-40-3271 
Ford,  James  L.,  438-50-1371 
Foreman,  Leroy  P.,  507-46-2936 
Forrest,  Alfred  T.,  207-22-8007 
Forsberg,  Paul  O.,  475-24-4132 
Forster,  Paul  A..  395-36-6353 
Forster,  William  H.,  427-68-5996 
Fortunate,  Edward  T..  051-36-4093 
Poster,  Richard  A.,  497-38-2315 
Poulds,  David  G.,  500-38-2875 
Foumier,  Albert  L.,  004-34-3145 
Fowkes,  Reginald  B.,  296-30-7838 
Fowler,  James  H.,  215-30-3667 
Fowler,  John  G.  Jr.,  010-26-1551 
Fox,  James  H.,  531-36-4618 
Foy,  William  H.,  451-52-3262 
Fraase,  William  K.,  501-36-1402 
Franklin,  Forrest  E.,  519-32-7597 
Franklin,  Robert  B.,  105-09-1642 
Pranks,  Frederick,  M..  Jr.,  190-26-5127 
Prazier,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  237-46-8835 
Freel,  Marvin  E..  506-32-3904 
Freeman,  Bobby  H.,  406-38-3446 
Freeman,  Waldo  D.,  Jr.,  527-62-5800 
Freitag,  Merle.  503-40-7089 
French,  Uri  S..  Ill,  099-28-8180 
Prick,  James  A.,  213-28-9697 
Friedenwald,  Robert  L.,  101-28-4775 
Friend,  Stephen  G.,  507-38-6377 
Frierson,  Donald  M.,  420-46-0801 
Prink,  Dennis  D.,  084-28-8848 
Prink,  Robert  K.,  279-28-5216 
Fritsche,  Donald  J..  057-24-8738 
Pritts.  William  D..  473-36-6587 


Prix.  Robert  S.,  457-60-7231 
Proehle,  Harold  A.,  477-42-1781 
Pruin,  John  T.,  359-32-9304 
Fucella.  Edward  D..  041-26-3667 
Pugh,  John  L.,  577-48-9337 
Fuller.  Gary  L..  518-38-8400 
Fuller,  James  R.,  431-62-3655 
Puller.  Walter  W.,  572-36-2158 
Fulton,  Larry  B..  522-54-9124 
Pulton.  Nolen  W..  Jr.,  426-66-4563 
Fulton.  William  R..  Jr.,  446-36-4436 
Punk,  David  L..  459-58-0828 
Funk,  Paul  E.,  517-42-2603 
Furey,  Hartley  W..  262-50-0504 
Pumey.  Robert  M..  368-30-7486 
Fyffe.  Carroll  M..  405-44-8182 
Gabrysiak.  Walter  J..  378-36-5389 
Gagon,  Terry  E.,  5J9-54-6055 
Galbreath.  Carlton  A.,  414-52-0960 
Gall,  Robert  P.,  260-60-1996 
Gallagher.  Robert  J..  150-24-6559 
Galliers,  Richard  J..  269-34-3109 
Gallo,  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  008-24-7339 
Gamino,  John  M..  444-36-8934 
Ganey,  William  G.,  104-28-3277 
Gantt,  John  R.,  418-50-6015 
Garber.  David  L..  358-28-7608 
Garcia,  Miguel  A.,  580-60-7962 
Gard.  William  B..  518-36-8547 
Gardella,  John  L.,  553-42-7779 
Gardner.  Horace  B..  527-50-0914 
Gardner,  William  H..  112-28-1871 
Garlick.  Richard  D..  555-38-9675 
Gamer,  Jay  M.,  263-50-4846 
Garrison,  Darrold  D..  543-34-3574 
Garvey,  James  G.,  506-34-8797 
Gaskins,  Philip  W.,  267-50-0627 
Gassie,  Herbert  H.,  439-38-6693 
Gatanas,  Mark  D.,  129-28-5525 
Gauntner,  Donald  E.,  185-26-8332 
Gauze,  James  E.,  503-30-2178 
Gavan.  William  H..  093-32-3991 
Gear,  Edward  R.,  532-32-9519 
Geary,  Wesley  V..  456-46-1337 
Gehlsen,  Emroy  M..  504-46-7349 
Gell,  Richard  W..  479-38-0499 
Gensler.  Jay  D.,  433-58-6388 
Gentle,  Gary  S.,  416-46-4356 
George,  James  T.,  231-42-6101 
Gerard,  Jacques  B.,  151-30-1892 
Gergulis,  John  G.,  049-28-5006 
German,  Abraham  L.,  Jr.,  041-28-9673 
Germann,  Anthony  C,  478-44-4499 
Gernon,  William  H.,  356-30-8428 
Gerstenberger,  Duane  P.,  531-30-0108 
Gerukos.  John  G.,  449-54-8497 
Geschke,  Dietrich  W.,  484-38-2005 
Getgood,  John  H.,  371-36-6657 
Ghaed,  Nasser,  112-40-2572 
Gibbings,  Leslie  G.,  027-24-9683 
Gibbons,  Robert  B.,  529-44-0629 
Gibbs,  Philip  E.,  268-52-5058 
Gibson,  Gwen,  423-54-7010 
Gilbert,  Robert  P.,  287-32-5498 
Gilbertson,  Clarence  L.,  517-38-9816 
Gillem,  Richard  D.,  256-52-5900 
Gillespie,  John  W.,  250-26-2386 
Gillespie,  Paul  H.,  Jr.,  535-34-4597 
Gilmartin,  Michael  W.,  524-44-0383 
Gimesh,  John  S.,  143-32-6873 
Gingras.  Ronald  W.,  015-28-9152 
Ginter,  Kenneth  E.,  270-26-5737 
Giordano,  Prank  L.,  100-32-7894 
Girard,  Valmore  J.,  044-28-9173 
Giroux,  Arthur  R.,  007-26-5789 
Girvan,  John  B.,  121-24-4632 
Giustolisi,  Vincent  R.,  126-28-3088 
Glabus,  Edmund  J..  321-32-4994 
Glasgow,  Richard  J.,  406-30-1198 
Gledhill,  David  W.,  546-50-7534 
Glenn,  John  T.,  405-46-9844 
Glenn,  Robert  W.,  260-52-4135 
Glock,  Howard  G.,  167-26-1599 
Glor,  Beverly  A.,  Kathleen,  064-26-6681 
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Gober,  Lowman  E.,  452-58-4816 
Goette,  Detlef  K.,  289-46-0116 
Goetzke,  George  R.,  445-32-0630 
Goldberg,  Bertram,  162-30-8672 
Goldberg,  Stuart  E.,  007-30-2239 
Golding,  Willard  E.,  532-34-3765 
Gomon,  Charles  W.,  508-34-1433 
Gonzalez,  William  E.,  449-54-3988 
Good,  William  K.,  Jr.,  516-34-5820 
Goodenough,  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  081-32-5517 
Gorden,  Fred  A.,  375-40-3823 
Gordon,  Charles  L.,  462-58-5871 
Gordon,  Don  E.,  348-32-4196 
Gordon,  Thomas  R.,  093-32-3969 
Gorman,  Thomas  P.,  054-28-0997 
Goulet,  Donald  J..  040-30-5653 
Grabhom,  Larry  L.,  315-36-0161 
Grabowski,  Norbert  D.,  436-46-7518 
Graf,  William  S.,  204-28-7787 
Graham,  Edward  S.,  Jr.,  012-26-4569 
Graham,  Joseph  E.,  132-22-5199 
Grainger,  Harold  A..  150-26-6304 
Grannemann,  Rodney  P.,  496-38-0398 
Granrud,  Jerome  H.,  499-38-2710 
Grasseschi,  Thomas  A.,  517-44-2715 
Graven,  Richard  M..  360-32-0921 
Graves,  Howard  D.,  466-48-4668 
Gray,  Michael  K..  533-36-5625 
Gray,  Peter  A.,  549-48-2379 
Gray,  Robert  O.,  449-52-5801 
Gray,  Ted  J.,  531-34-3912 
Graydon,  Donald  M.,  568-54-4736 
Grayson.  Eugene  H..  Jr..  227-42-2863 
Greason,  Earl  S.,  Ill,  044-32-3508 
Greely,  Robert  L.,  526-42-8523 
Green,  Charles  S..  Jr.,  437-50-7847 
Green,  Frank  D.,  Jr.,  431-60-7728 
Green,  Fred  K.,  515-42-7476 
Green.  George  O.,  Jr.,  454-44-9744 
Green,  Grant  S.,  Jr.,  533-34-4271 
Green,  James  L.,  424-38-7666 
Greenberg,  Paul  L.,  410-52-6776 
Greene,  Fred  W..  Ill,  249-60-5217 
Greene,  James  H.,  187-22-3614 
Greene.  Robert  P.,  032-26-6915 
Greene,  Therman  R..  423-44-0103 
Greenfield,  Bennett  E.,  560-34-0402 
Greenwald,  Donald  P..  391-36-4105 
Greenwalt,  Randnll  \.  532-30-8022 
Greenwood,  Everett  O.,  008-26-8453 
Gregg,  Noel,  D.,  284-32-2542 
Grenier,  Donald  H.,  037-24-0815 
Grenier,  PauKW.,  037-24-6444 
Grider,  Donald  A.,  285-32-9498 
Griffin,  Clarence  M.,  265-44-8048 
Griffin,  Gerald  K.,  220-30-4576 
Griffin,  Turner  D.,  Jr.,  435-46-1238 
Griffis,  Fletcher  H.,  Jr.,  263-52-5818 
Griffifth,  Allen  L.,  305-42-0242 
Griffith,  Jack  H.,  Jr.,  464-52-6542 
Griffith,  Jerry  R.,  442-36-9684 
Griffith,  Ronald  H.,  254-48-5208 
Griffiths,  Richard  E.,  360-28-3684 
Griffitts,  Richard  B.,  519-42-1200 
Griggs,  Carlvin  J.  251-50-2054 
Griggs,  Donald  B..  214-32-8492 
Griggs,  James  L.,  247-46-0923 
Griggs,  Joe  H.,  544-40-5900 
Gripkey,  Edward  M.,  515-32-7503 
Griswold,  William  H.,  152-26-9928 
Grodt,  Robert  G.,  554-46-7266 
Grogan,  Timothy  J.,  540-38-5685 
Groh,  Peter  J.,  277-36-8243 
Groome,  Sally  L.,  251-60-9285 
Gross.  Gerald  D..  458-54-6923 
Grove,  Robert  N.,  178-28-8573 
Grundborg,  Kenneth  D\  114-30-4185 
Guenther.  Hartmuth  D.,  420-52-1639 
Guest.  James  A.,  252-66-6226 
Guglielmo,  Eugene  M.,  Jr..  083-28-5681 
Guild,  William  B.,  032-28-5329 
Gum,  Ronald  A.,  457-56-4817 
Gunter.  Ariie  L..  418-40-9170 
Gunther,  John  S.,  103-30-6418 


Gustafson,  Carl  S.,  040-28-5095 
Gustin.  Philip  N.,  275-36-7995 
Haan.  Philip  J.,  504-30-4384 
Haasweston.  Carlos  P..  488-54-0779 
Habeck.  Edgar  J..  391-28-9061 
Hackett,  Robert  T.,  Geral.,  147-28-0984 
Hackney,  Edward  C.  243-36-0338 
Haddock.  Raymond  E.,  466-48-4419 
Hagan,  Craig  A..  155-28-6011 
Hagan,  Jerome  D.,  542-34-5398 
Hagberg.  Mylo  M..  473-26-2863 
Hagedom,  Zach.  Jr..  260-60-4933 
Hagen,  Raoul  O..  483-28-5498 
Hagwood,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  549-48-2410 
Hahn.  Eitel  H.,  459-48-6656 
Hahn.  William  F.,  Ill,  082-30-5010 
Haight,  Barrett  S.,  047-28-8204 
Hale,  William  M.,  267-58-3408 
Hall.  Bruce  W..  519-40-6201 
Hall,  David  R.,  551-44-5286 
Hall,  Dennis  C,  485-40-5951 
Hall,  James  A.,  455-46-1378 
Hall,  James  B..  377-34-4368 
Hall,  James  B.,  427-60-9132 
Hall,  Joseph  A.,  272-32-3960 
Hallada,  Raphael  J.,  391-32-6956 
Halleran,  Kenneth  E.,  048-26-4451 
Halley,  Fred  N..  425-60-7471 
Halliburton,  Sarah  A.,  409-58-1387 
Hallihan,  James  J.,  Jr.,  045-28-4549 
Halsey,  Milton  B.,  Jr.,  514-40-3593 
Halstead,  Bruce  B.,  521-42-4614 
Hambric,  John  L.,  545-44-3229 
Hamby,  Jerrell  E.,  559-40-6289 
Hamel,  Robert  D.,  510-36-9985 
Hamilton,  Bruce  M.,  559-40-5427 
Hamilton,  George  A.,  032-28-8038 
Hamilton,  Welton  E.,  458-58-2684 
Hamlin,  Elvin  R.,  326-36-4641 
Hammer,  Joyce  A.,  329-32-5067 
Hammett,  Jack  C,  Jr.,  432-68-2000 
Hammond,  Charles  W.,  507-40-7453 
Hammond,  Glenn  E.,  479-40-4261 
Hammond,  James  B.,  232-40-9913 
Hammond,  William  R.,  221-20-8522 
Handcox,  Robert  C,  353-30-1765 
Handy,  George  W.,  019-30-9527 
Hanne,  William  G.,  510-36-1637 
Hansen,  Charles  R.,  521-46-4057 
Hansen,  Carl  A.,  327-30-4575 
Hansen,  Charles  M.,  562-42-8709 
Hansen,  James  E.,  329-24-3061 
Hansen,  Louis  J.,  387-30-8130 
Hanson,  Carol  L.,  505-32-9599 
Hanson,  Charles  K.,  516-38-1877 
Hanson,  Robert  L.,  482-36-6115 
Hanson,  Wayne  A..  574-10-6515 
Hardiman,  Robert  R.,  014-30-2607 
Harding,  James  R.,  368-42-7678 
Harding.  Richard  M.,  447-12-3621 
Harleston,  Robert  A.,  079-26-8225 
Harman,  Louis  E.,  Jr.,  279-26-6881 
Harmon,  Charles  P.,  410-44-2818 
Harmon,  James  J.,  574-12-7084 
Harmon,  Marsden  A.,  561-38-7579 
Harmon,  Wilbum  H.,  402-48-7280 
Harmon,  V/illiam  E.,  429-64-9260 
Hamagel.  William  R.,  503-36-7730 
Harper,  Thomas  M.,  463-48-4931 
Harrell.  Ernest  J.,  421-40-9920 
Harrell,  Pascal  B.,  537-32-9643 
Harris,  Cecil  B.,  104-30-2256 
Harris,  David  H.,  334-26-1128 
Harris,  Donald  M.,  111-24-9505 
Harris.  Henry  L..  267-44-2839 
Harris.  Hugh  G..  498-38-9607 
Harris,  Jasper  R.,  261-54-8625 
Harris,  Jimmy  R.,  438-44-6637 
Harris,  Jon  N.,  571-46-0263 
Harris,  William  K.,  411-54-7630 
Harrison.  Jerry  C,  491-40-6896 
Harrison.  John  W.,  417-34-5664 
Harrison,  Kent  E.,  519-42-3974 
Harrover,  James  D.,  Jr.,  223-36-5378 


Hartzog.  William  W.,  238-66-2179 
Harvell.  Kenneth  E.,  462-52-4230 
Harvey,  Jan  V.,  212-38-4912 
Harvey.  John  J.,  Jr.,  154-22-6237 
Harvey.  Thomas  H..  Jr.,  062-32-7837 
Haselgrove.  Leighton  O.,  Sr.,  267-60-9958 
Haselton,  Hunter  G.,  533-32-0372 
Hastings.  Clark  W..  486-32-6760 
Haswell,  Edward  A..  460-64-3071 
Hatch.  Edward  A..  404-50-2292 
Haupt.  Jerome  L.,  537-34-0022 
Hawley.  Charles  E.,  300-28-5094 
Hawn.  Darryl  R.,  298-32-4584 
Hawranick,  Theodore,  III,  191-28-6191 
Hawryluk,  Crest,  492-34-9117 
Hawthorne,  Raymond  S..  223-46-0256 
Hay,  James  R.,  174-28-9766 
Haycraft,  Thomas  J..  403-48-4113 
Hayes,  James  S.,  406-54-7905 
Hayes,  John  D.,  281-30-5703 
Hays,  Granvil  L.,  511-32-8041 
Hays,  Robert  O.,  172-30-7618 
Hayton,  Samuel  L.,  223-44-0689 
Hazen,  Etonald  E.,  484-42-0083 
Head,  Harold  D.,  229-62-8395 
Healy,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  509-36-5271 
Heath,  Guy  H.,  Jr.,  455-52-6520 
Heath,  Roger  A.,  060-30-3736 
Heberle,  Charles  J.,  516-40-5219 
Hedgcock,  Robert  E.,  219-34-8498 
Hedlund,  Kenneth  W.,  115-26-6698 
Hedrick.  John  A.,  456-60-5903 
Heiberg,  William  U,  129-28-0818 
Heiden,  Heidi  B.,  441-34-6366 
Heilman,  John  P.,  Jr.,  206-30-7005 
Heinlein,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  165-26-0717 
Heinrich,  Darrell  C,  545-50-6164 
Helzmann,  William  A..  Ill,  174-30-5733 
Heldstab,  John  C,  477-36-6872 
Helgeson,  James  G.  394-34-7545 
Heller.  Stephen  M.,  107-30-5481 
Helms,  Bobby  T.,  417-44-8840 
Helsel,  George  R.,  513-34-9178 
Helser,  Carl  W.,  366-36-2479 
Helvey,  Robert  L.,  236-58-6259 
Henderson,  Arthur  L.,  415-54-6330 
Henderson.  Robert  L.,  421-46-0380 
Hendrickson,  Charles  W.,  117-26-1649 
Hendrix,  Charles  W.,  490-34-8087 
Hennessy,  Albert  G.,  058-30-0116 
Hennig,  Guenther  H.,  392-40-7208 
Hennigan,  William  J.,  036-22-7769 
Henry,  Charles  R.,  408-52-8530 
Henry,  James  M.,  346-26-7884 
Henry,  Samuel  W.,  451-54-3922 
Henry,  Terence  M.,  284-34-7090 
Henry,  William  A.,  335-32-7483 
Herb,  Charles  D.,  200-26-9987 
Herek,  Robert  L.,  507-36-5174 
Herman,  James  W.,  Jr.,  202-28-6775 
Hemdon,  Doyle  L.,  431-64-6604 
Hemdon,  Joseph  E.,  Jr..  248-48-9978 
Herr,  Wayne  L.,  197-28-0204 
Herren,  John  D.,  577-46-8377 
Herrick,  Curtis  J.,  Jr.  320-34-7997 
Herrick,  Robert  M.,  093-32-3965 
Herrling.  John  P.,  097-28-3900 
Herrmann,  John  W.,  052-34-8299 
Herzig,  Charles  W.,  147-30-4859 
Hessler,  Thomas  J.,  281-30-0350 
Hettinger,  Dale  A..  262-40-6812 
Heyman,  William,  029-30-3120 
Hickey,  William  C,  Jr..  014-26-9376 
Hickman,  Carlos  W.,  458-54-7279 
Hicks,  Harold  J.,  416-46-1235 
Hidalgo.  Peter  D.,  434-48-6514 
Higdon,  George  P.,  247-64-1513 
Higginbotham,  Jerry  R..  415-56-1315 
Higgins,  John  M..  027-28-4008 
Higgins,  Michael  S..  305-34-9195 
Higgins.  Paul  J..  116-26-7025 
Hightower.  Louis  V.,  Ill,  217-32-4306 
Hiland,  Bobby  A..  404-44-4185 
Hill,  Jimmy  C.  453-54-1349 
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Hill.  John  C.  543-44-3146 
Hill.  Orland  K..  583-48-5838 
Hill.  Perry  J..  522-46-2356 
Hill.  William  R..  251-58-8021 
Hill.  William  V.,  Jr..  218-34-2218 
Hilliard.  Henry  C.  Jr..  240-48-2916 
Hillls.  Robert  E..  488-38-8577 
Hilmas.  Duane  E..  474-34-0408 
HincUey.  Marshall  E..  040-30-2209 
Hinds.  Jim  E..  516-34-8901 
Hines.  Charles  A..  578-46-2361 
Hlnes.  Prank  E..  423-44-5589 
Hintz.  Norman  C.  325-30-9100 
Hipp.  Benny  R..  431-80-4772 
Hlpps.  Gary  W..  458-50-8056 
Hlrsch.  Edward  H.,  144-26-5982 
Hobar,  Basil  J..  183-30-4116 
Hobaugh.  Don  C.  170-30-0468 
Hobbs.  Dale  G.,  519-32-6386 
Hock.  Nell  S..  726-07-3383 
Hock,  Robert  C.  188-26-6926 
Hodel.  Gerhardt  W..  349-30-3919 
Hodges.  John  C.  255-56-2993 
Hoffman.  Jerry  I.,  318-30-1434 
Hofrlchter.  Prancis  P..  209-28-1914 
Hogan.  Wayne  C.  568-42-0222 
Hoh.  David  W.,  395-26-0217 
Hoke,  Mark  L.,  216-30-2947 
Holcombe,  Jerry  V..  249-44-2280 
Holden,  Richard  C,  589-34-3914 
HoUand.  Gerald  R..  184-26-8501 
HoUand.  Harold  B.,  255-52-7757 
Holland,  Patrick  J.,  579-46-6985 
HoUey,  John  C,  237-62-9917 
Holloway.  Havls  L..  577-52-8784 
Holman,  Phillip  E.,  008-30-9809 
Holmberg,  Bruce  P.,  192-30-2620 
Holmes.  Robert  A.,  194-28-8220 
Hood.  Charles  M,.  Jr..  228-44-5205 
Hood.  Harvey  R.,  11.  517-44-2252 
Hoogland.  John  J..  383-30-3161 
Hoogstraten,  Richard  B.,  136-26-4502 
Hooker.  George  A..  540-38-5797 
Hooper.  Lynn  C.  430-78-2872 
Hope.  TerrUl  C,  254-80-3381 
Home.  Douglas  E.,  Sutherl..  536-28-5245 
Homer.  Thomas  A.,  547-50-1464 
Horton.  Lowrey  P..  488-50-5335 
Horvath.  Richard  L..  377-30-6409 
House,  John  C.  239-48-7304 
Houston.  Darrell  G..  412-50-2818 
Houston,  Samuel  B..  252-50-4818 
Houston,  William  E..  402-52-5205 
Howard,  August  A.,  122-09-4680 
Howard.  Freeman  I..  400-54-1899 
Howard.  James  D.,  440-36-9028 
Howard,  Jlmmle  B.,  009-24-8279 
Howard,  William  A..  470-44-7836 
Howe,  Robert  D.,  504-34-2173 
Hoyt,  Richard  E.,  120-26-9755 
Hmcir,  Gran  T.,  459-44-7106 
Hruby.  Dale  E.,  532-32-5452 
Hubbard,  Harry  J..  III.  018-28-5168 
Hubbard.  Jerry  A..  248-58-4741 
Huber,  James  O.,  516-32-8620 
Huber,  Thomas  H.,  208-28-2924 
Hudak.  Robert  J.,  196-24-8535 
Hudson,  Donald  L.,  498-38-6542 
Hudson.  Ronald  E.,  535-30-3792 
Hudson.  William  K..  404-48-4216 
Hug.  Jack  P..  525-78-9233 
Huggin.  Benjamin  A..  249-60-0451 
Hughes,  Robert  K.,  251-48-5385 
Hughes,  William  L.,  408-52-7776 
Hull,  Jan  K.,  270-32-0415 
Hull,  Robert  L..  240-40-2510 
Humbert,  David  W..  281-32-8630 
Hummel,  Robert  A.,  503-32-4908 
Hummel.  Theodore  W..  371-32-8997 
Humphrey.  Johnny  M..  254-54-1283 
Humphrey.  Richard  A..  262-52-8805 
Hunn.  James  M..  429-50-9628 
Hunt.  Dennis  R..  349-30-1812 
Hunt.  Keith  K..  Jr..  225-44-0695 


Hurley,  Paul  C,  056-26-9485 
Hurst,  Nicholas  R..  577-52-3238 
Hutcheson.  Samuel  Z..  429-64-3938 
Hutchison.  Joseph  W.,  094-30-0533 
HuUon,  Heyward  G..  249-54-3130 
Hutton.  Cuthbert  P..  215-38-8169 
Hutton.  Paul  C,  III.  215-38-8263 
Huxsoll.  David  L..  307-42-8653 
Hyers,  James  E..  267-50-6013 
Hyman,  Stanley  H.,  141-28-1233 
lacoboni,  Frances  A..  023-28-0722 
Imonen.  Robb  E..  380-40-2851 
Infante.  Donald  R..  292-30-0093 
Inglett.  Robert  A..  253-52-6203 
Ingram.  Kenneth  A..  236-58-6309 
loanidis.  Gabriel  J.,  060-30-9024 
Ippolito.  Charles  P..  152-26-7818 
Irby.  Dewitt  T..  Jr..  425-68-6056 
Irwin.  Allan  S..  505-38-2433 
Irwin.  Carl  H..  Jr..  213-32-5661 
Isaacson.  Roy  W..  359-28-8511 
Ishimura.  Samuel  M..  575-34-2111 
Iskar,  Wayne  R..  180-34-7882 
Iverson.  George  R..  385-32-9507 
Ivey.  Charles  t.,  339-26-9824 
Jackson.  Charles  H.,  Sr..  231-34-5890 
Jackson.  Donald  B..  423-50-9649 
Jackson.  Thomas  C  277-30-6775 
Jaco.  Neal  T..  490-40-6019 
Jacob.  Gustave  F..  503-28-4333 
Jacobs.  Richard  C.  131-28-8779 
Jagels.  Arlen  B..  518-50-2277 
James.  James  D..  555-48-2568 
James.  James  J..  050-34-1960 
Janke.  Thomae  A..  395-34-1546 
Jansen.  Edward  M..  468-38-3270 
Jarock.  Norman  E..  394-32-0504 
Jaschen.  Daryl  G..  482-34-1584 
Jastrzembski.  Steve  V..  172-30-7455 
Jayne.  Robert  K..  Jr..  426-62-4952 
Jebavy.  Ronald  J..  377-34-8780 
Jellett,  James  M.,  560-52-7097 
Jennings,  Gendd  R..  540-38-3712 
Jenrette,  Albert  W..  249-54-3133 
Jeszenszky.  John  F..  147-28-3456 
Jezior.  Michael  A..  286-32-8533 
Jirka,  Anton  J..  322-32-8515 
Johnson.  Anthony.,  454-58-3519 
Johnson.  Baxter  E..  Jr.,  191-28-9049 
Johnson,  Benjamin  F.,  455-56-7241 
Johnson,  Bradley  J.,  725-10-6669 
Johnson,  Charles  E..  008-24-5241 
Johnson,  Charles  R..  194-22-9162 
Johnson,  Darel  S..  208-28-2822 
Johnson,  David  C.  350-32-6474 
Johnson,  Donald  A.,  187-30-8510 
Johnson,  Emmett  F..  419-44-0283 
Johnson,  Gaylon  L..  462-52-1533 
Johnson.  George  P..  030-28-4064 
Johnson.  Harold  L..  403-40-9916 
Johnson.  Henry  O..  III.  471-28-6430 
Johnson.  Hugh  P..  267-52-5900 
Johnson.  James  H..  Jr..  224-52-5098 
Johnson,  Jeremy  R..  128-28-8927 
Johnson.  Lawrence  P..  224-50-2829 
Johnson.  Marshall  B..  538-34-9618 
Johnson.  Robert  C.  116-30-8665 
Johnson.  Stanley  R.,  532-34-9400 
Johnson.  Thomas  G..  411-60-7950 
Johnson.  Thomas  W..  387-34-5826 
Johnson,  Timothy  M.,  065-30-8590 
Johnson,  Walter  F..  Ill,  247-62-9936 
Johnson,  William  N..  221-22-5725 
Johnston,  Alexander.  Ill,  441-34-6048 
Johnston.  Carl  F..  472-28-1152 
Johnston.  Robert  L..  415-46-1973 
Joiner.  Carey  P..  Jr..  258-50-6884 
Joiner.  Robert  E..  Ill,  450-66-1222 
Jolley.  Charles  A..  419-40-1881 
Jones,  Addle  B..  Leslie.  069-26-0752 
Jones,  Alan  R.,  175-22-8304 
Jones,  Alfred  P..  424-30-6824 
Jones,  Arland  A..  525-70-1950 
Jone-.  Clifford.  Jr..  260-60-1716 
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Jones.  Colonel  B.,  525-84-4765 
Jones,  Daniel  M.,  225-46-3172 
Jones,  Donald  W.,  401-48-2610 
Jones,  Joel  D.,  479-34-0760 
Jones,  John  L.,  Jr.,  424-22-6969 
Jones,  Julius  E..  140-28-5887 
Jones.  Louis  R..  Jr.,  251-54-2438 
Jones,  Otis  D.,  439-52-0334 
Jones.  Robert  P.,  264-54-7548 
Jones,  Ronald  C,  530-20-2084 
Jones,  Thomas  C,  026-30-7697 
Jones,  William  S.,  558-42-0375 
Jones,  William  W,.  Jr.,  410-58-8748 
Joosse.  Stanley  B.,  393-34-5487 
Jordan,  Josef  C,  Jr.,  170-30-7800 
Joulwan,  George  A.,  093-32-3990 
Jung,  Paul  T.,  347-28-3584 
Kahn,  William,  383-36-3669 
Kail,  Richard  L,  514-32-5453 
Kaine,  George  R.,  526-46-0185 
Kaiser,  George  F,  612-32-8492 
Kalandros,  Konstantine  E..  212-30-8149 
Kambrod.  Matthew  R..  060-30-1467 
Kamensky.  Richard  J..  015-28-9177 
Kammer.  Herman  C.  248-60-0876 
Kamphuis.  Robert  W..  374-28-9593 
Kanarowski.  Stanley  M..  Jr.,  293-32-0480 
Kane,  Paul  N..  236-54-8862 
Kane.  Peter  J..  097-28-7951 
Kaplan.  Burton  H..  097-28-2405 
Karegeannes.  Harry  G..  249-50-3121 
Karl.  Edward  V..  128-28-7617 
Karrenbauer.  Thomas  G..  287-36-7776 
Katz.  Norman  N..  K..  274-50-4206 
Kavanaugh.  Paul  F..  003-26-7792 
Kawano.  Kenneth  I..  575-34-5830 
Kaye.  Prancis.  207-28-8341 
Kays.  James  L..  237-60-7383 
Kazlusky.  Joseph  B..  386-34-2065 
Kearney.  John  J.,  112-28-0836 
Kee.  Robert  J..  025-28-0182 
Keefe.  Thomas  J..  040-30-6375 
Keeler.  David  A..  097-34-6395 
Keene.  Kurt  L..  511-28-7354 
Keighler.  Howard  V..  I..  191-30-4424 
Kellenberger.  William  E..  I..  013-30-0193 
Keller.  Thomas  E.,  174-26-5078 
Kelley.  Horace  S..  Jr..  253-48-8953 
Kelley.  Oliver.  460-58-4637 
Kelly.  Jacquelin  J..  140-24-2311 
Kelly,  James  J..  119-20-8422 
Kelly.  Patrick  J..  047-28-3359 
Kelly.  Peter  J..  029-26-0652 
Kelly.  William  F..  024-28-5826 
Kempf.  Kenneth  K..  505-44-5696 
Kendall.  Donald  S..  280-34-5690 
Kenigsberg.  Herbert  S..  131-30-2284 
Kennedy.  Billie  J.,  524-40-5454 
Kennedy.  Bruce.  075-24-2786 
Kennedy.  John  L..  527-50-2221 
Kennedy,  Stanley  W..  Jr..  208-28-7845 
Kennedy.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  546-48-6762 
Kenney.  Donald  R..  022-28-4132 
Kenney.  Laurence  P..  Jr..  053-28-5027 
Kensler.  Jesse  W..  216-30-5720 
Kenyon.  Richard  H..  039-24-7081 
Keoleian.  Diran  A..  100-28-5141 
Keman.  James  J.,  283-28-1804 
Kerr.  William  K..  350-32-7324 
Keyes.  Billy  G..  436-54-0258 
Kierstead.  Dana  3..  006-32-4869 
Killingstad.  Karl  P..  390-38-5112 
Kimball.  Daniel  B..  Jr..  229-44-9640 
Kind.  Peter  A..  398-38-1886 
Kindred.  Jon  D..  450-54-1438 
King.  Donald  H.,  254-56-6101 
King.  Jack  E..  310-34-5487 
King.  Jerry  M..  401-54-5572 
King.  Joseph  S..  446-36-6145 
King.  Stanley  L..  Jr..  030-26-4787 
King.  William  T..  255-50-0233 
Kingry.  Roy  L..  Jr..  079-34-5599 
Kinne.  Milton  J..  Jr..  499-22-4541 
Kinney.  Linford  N..  148-28-0782 
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Kinzel.  Arthur  J..  396-30-7345 
Klrchner.  Warren  P..  269-38-9421 
Kirk.  George  A..  381-36-1988 
Kirkegaard.  Paul  J..  482-44-0613 
Kirkpatrick.  William  T..  442-40-4414 
Kirwin.  Patrick  J..  298-34-2001 
Kisel.  John  G..  200-22-3300 
Kish,  Francis  B..  175-30-2001 
Kistler.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  187-26-0665 
Kitchings.  Phillip.  Jr..  248-56-1020 
Kite.  Paul  L..  236-44-6785 
Kizirian.  John,  019-20-6980 
Kleb,  George  R..  272-32-0543 
Kleber.  Robert  E..  024-28-0647 
Klein.  Prank  J..  Jr..  457-56-1915 
Klein  worth,  Robert  R..  453-36-8887 
Kline.  Gary  L  .  482-40-4037 
Klonaris.  Nick  S..  247-52-3844 
Klose.  John  A.,  Graham..  486-36-4623 
Knapp.  Stanley  C.  Jr.,  368-34-2443 
Knight.  Emmett  F.  536-26-0786 
Knisely.  Lynn  B..  270-32-3095 
Kniskem.  Bruce  E..  017-28-7281 
Knoop.  Paul  R..  406-46-5055 
Knudson,  Wayne  C.  475-44-6124 
Kolasheski.  Richard  P..  207-28-8682 
Kolin.  Raymond  A..  134-28-3426 
Koneval.  Robert  W..  288-30-5215 
Koon.  Richard  D..  249-48-7957 
Koreskl.  RoUand  A..  536-28-9074 
Korte.  Thomas  H..  156-26-8686 
Kosiba,  Leo  M..  089-32-1565 
Kosmider.  Gary  L..  514-34-9270 
Kott.  Daniel  P..  343-24-3895 
Kotwal.  Keki  R..  423-58-3625 
Kouns.  Darryle  L..  407-46-1400 
Krakowiak.  Francis  J.,  086-26-0594 
Kraus.  George  P..  Jr.,  253-44-3046 
Krause.  Robert  G..  551-50-7485 
Krausz,  George  M..  216-34-6573 
Krawciw,  Nicholas  S..  Ho.,  138-28-4555 
Kreutzmann.  Robert  J.,  389-40-7093 
Kromer.  William  S..  458-60-1167 
Kronkaitis.  John  N..  040-28-0737 
Kucera.  James..  330-30-5986 
Kuhn.  Wayne  B..  262-48-4083 
Kuhn.  William  K..  Jr..  572-44-6763 
Kuklinski.  Norman  J.,  354-30-1115 
Kulik,  Frederick  W.,  002-24-8837 
Kull,  Donald  H.,  324-28-8651 
Kulmayer.  Joseph  L..  139-28-6105 
Kunard.  Donald  D.,  445-30-2557 
Kunde.  Gerald  R..  394-34-6505 
Kuntz.  Mary  K..  277-34-2665 
Kusek.  Leonard  J..  507-30-8826 
Kvederas.  Robert  A,.  127-28-1403 
Kyle.  David  S.,  299-28-9750 
Kyser.  Kay  A.,  488-48-5327 
Laabs.  Robert  G..  393-38-7584 
Labat.  Roger  J..  468-38-8195 
Lablonde.  George  T..  Jr..  373-36-8787 
Laboa.  Guy  A..  Jackson.  467-58-5673 
Lacey.  William  G..  504-32-1849 
Ladd.  Eddie  B..  242-46-2337 
Ladehoff .  Harold  L..  485-34-8067 
Ladner.  Donald  A..  427-50-9283 
Laduzenski.  Eugene  A..  017-30-6894 
Lafleur.  George  J.,  001-24-4217 
Lagoc.  Andres  D..  192-36-6496 
Lajoie.  Roland.  002-26-9517 
Lamarche.  Bertrand  D..  009-20-3622 
Lamb.  John  C.  267-48-3900 
Lambert.  Jerry  V..  006-34-2896 
Lamontagne.  Mary  E..  007-26-1392 
Land.  Vincent  J..  171-26-6894 
Lander.  Robert  J.,  293-34-8279 
Landry.  Gerard.  037-22-7292 
Landry.  John  R..  282-58-5034 
Landry,  Larry  J.,  435-54-3900 
Lane.  Bishop  L..  429-62-8786 
Langendorff.  Herbert  E.,  328-28-5984 
Langford.  Ollie  L..  251-56-3096 
Lanier.  James  N.,  243-54-2390 
Lapiana.  Francis  G..  226-46-9132 


Laposata.  Joseph  S..  207-30-0517 
Larkins.  Aaron  J..  411-56-2898 
Larr.  Edwin  T..  Jr..  248-60-2083 
Larsen.  Henry  S..  Jr..  004-40-0221 
Larsen.  Roger  G..  528-42-7936 
Larson.  Christian  M..  390-34-0407 
Larson.  Wayne  J..  472-32-3794 
Larue.  John  R..  Jr..  196-30-0817 
Lasseter.  Earle  P..  419-44-8980 
Latta.  George  H..  Jr..  493-34-0925 
Laubscher.  Alan  L..  554-48-9075 
Lauder.  Ralph.  H..  451-58-4200 
Lauttman.  Richard  J..  213-30-2307 
Lavigne.  Norman.  A..  003-24-2473 
Lawlor.  James.  323-30-3207 
Lawson.  Billy.  R..  431-88-6929 
Lawson.  Edward.  K..  III.  171-30-6885 
Lawton.  Johnnie.  Jr.,  248-56-9420 
Lax.  Robert  E..  253-54-1586 
Layman.  David  E..  299-26-1059 
Leach.  Ercie  J..  401-40-4249 
Leach.  James  E..  368-36-6763 
Leadbetter.  Richard,  A..  006-38-5340 
Leahey.  Raymond.  185-30-2488 
Leahy.  Robert  E..  096-30-8668 
Leary.  Donald,  B..  508-36-5450 
Lebeau.  Paul.  Jr.,  437-52-6856 
Lechner.  Ralph  C.  425-58-4516 
Leclere.  Dick,  T.,  210-26-1912 
Ledford,  Jerry,  G..  359-28-0884 
Lee.  Dwayne  G,.  454-58-7388 
Lee.  Francis  G..  035-24-8214 
Lee.  Phillip  A,.  447-32-0864 
Lee.  Robert  C,  047-28-4385 
Leedy,  Eugene  B..  311-38-0243 
Leffler.  Samuel  A..  483-48-5420 
Leftik.  Martin  I..  122-32-7379 
Legge.  Barnwell  I..  577-48-8707 
Lehman.  Richard  H..  533-38-8847 
Lehmann.  Clark  T..  524-42-1043 
Lehrfeld.  WiUiam  R..  095-28-7152 
Leide.  John  A..  115-28-8625 
Leland.  Edwin  S..  Jr.,  257-60-7783 
Leman.  Milton  H.,  Jr.,  433-40-4294 
Lembke.  Paul  W.,  287-26-2874 
Lemere.  Charles  E..  468-34-4228 
Lemoine.  Jarod  J..  435-44-0230 
Lenti.  John  M..  083-28-9385 
Leonard,  Daniel  R..  502-30-4280 
Leonard,  James  E.,  296-34-1670 
Leslie.  Donald  B..  528-44-6230 
Lethcoe.  Gerald  E..  Jr..  418-46-2854 
Letonoff.  Victor.  T..  162-28-2000 
Leverette.  Thomas,  E.,  258-50-2486 
Levine.  EMwin  R..  129-24-0947 
Levlne.  Monroe  I.,  113-28-5835 
Lewis.  Charles  W..  233-50-2389 
Lewis.  Donald  H..  Sr..  097-28-3897 
Lewis.  Jack  A.,  379-30-8275 
Lewis.  James  P..  222-18-5167 
Lewis.  Jerome  X..  II.  561-54-7161 
Lewis,  John  H.,  Jr..  216-34-4700 
LewU.  Ronel  L..  242-64-9175 
Ubby.  Billy  W..  457-42-5049 
Liberatore.  Samuel  N.,  213-32-3381 
Licht.  William  R..  197-28-0621 
Light.  Jimmy  A..  280-34-9553 
Llghtner.  Thomas  G..  224-40-7440 
Ullie,  Warren  T..  180-28-9876 
Lincoln.  James  B..  500-38-1843 
Lind.  Richard  W..  097-28-3950 
Linderman.  James  R..  452-48-9292 
Llndquist.  Robert  E..  560-26-1387 
Lindsey.  Richard  C,  510-30-2339 
Lindstrom,  Frank  V..  505-38-6302 
Lingle.  Kenneth  C.  245-48-3898 
Linver.  Sidney  L..  284-28-8397 
Lionetti.  Donald  M,.  144-30-6344 
Lipinski.  Robert  H..  198-30-6032 
Little,  Allan  G..  466-42-2259 
Little.  Carl.  400-46-9450 
Llewellyn.  Craig  H..  179-30-6343 
Llewellyn.  Marvin  D..  423-40-2338 
Lloyd.  James  W..  251-64-2395 


Locklear.  James  P..  252-58-0749 
Lockwood.  Edward  D..  141-30-6384 
Loffert.  John  W..  176-32-2553 
Loke,  Michael  W.,  Toh..  225-44-1909 
Lombard.  James  E..  184-32-1176 
Longarzo.  William  L..  054-28-9813 
Longhofer.  James  E..  582-48-9968 
Longlno.  Robert  B..  260-44-1303 
Lopez.  Manuel.  466-52-4175 
Lopezsanchez.  Andres.  581-58-3357 
Lopresti,  Vincent  A..  265-50-5311 
Lord.  Billy  R..  437-52-1476 
Lord.  Gary  R..  054-32-7969 
Lorimier.  Joseph  M..  III.  264-44-1992 
Lorix.  Richard  E..  477-30-8702 
Losa,  Gena  A..  150-30-9117 
Lotz.  Reinhard  M..  123-28-9556 
Love.  Heilbron  B.,  Jr.,  387-343-3153 
Love,  James  E..  382-34-7761 
Lovell.  James  A,.  430-52-7046 
Lowe.  Larry  E„  320-28-9553 
Lowell,  George  G..  452-44-4128 
Lowrey.  Austin,  III.  479-28-8999 
Loyd.  David  R..  431-82-1217 
Lozano.  William.  555-44-2712 
Luberacki.  Robert  J..  121-24-1582 
Lucas.  Joseph  C,  249-54-0257 
Lucas.  Kenneth  W..  315-32-5801 
Lucas.  Mary  E..  249-56-5158 
Lucas.  Robert  H..  335-24-9737 
Lucas.  Wayne  L..  496-42-8279 
Luchino.  Gerald  T.,  534-30-6844 
Luck.  Gary  E..  509-34-8751 
Lucke.  David  B..  373-32-1258 
Lucksinger.  Henry  C.  Jr..  450-48-8220 
Lull.  Robert  J..  097-30-4025 
Lumpkins.  William  J..  456-36-4240 
Lund.  Nelson  H..  382-34-2497 
Lunday.  Donald  E..  408-52-6429 
Lunde.  Henrik  O..  550-50-1817 
Lunt.  Robert  G..  529-40-6809 
Luther.  Wallace  W..  235-56-5077 
Luther.  William  A.,  Jr..  403-44-7130 
Lybarger,  Robert  C,  523-38-4389 
Lydahl.  GusUv  T..  132-26-6362 
Lyman.  Donald  R..  124-26-9075 
Lymbumer.  John  P..  007-32-1200 
Lymn.  Harry  C,  061-30-9180 
Lynch.  David  J..  142-30-8661 
Lynch.  Eugene  S..  166-28-8305 
Lynch.  George  R..  164-26-5001 
Lynch.  James  P..  155-28-1847 
Lynn.  Clyde  D.,  537-32-8286 
Lyons,  Calvin  G..  276-30-2871 
MacAulay.  David  J..  366-36-8991 
MacDonald.  Bruce  S.,  208-26-3260 
MacDonald.  Richard  M..  250-84-4923 
MacDonald.  Robert  W.,  505-36-5169 
Mace.  Arthur  P.,  429-74-3528 
MacGregor.  Harry  G..  Jr..  211-30-4170 
Maclntyre.  John  A..  Jr..  579-46-1110 
MacLeod.  Roger  T..  032-28-1801 
Madden.  Charles  D..  098-28-6605 
Madden.  Robert  J..  001-24-5790 
Maddox.  David  M..  150-32-5193 
Maddox.  Edgar  D..  404-44-5841 
Madigan.  Eugene  P..  031-30-2288 
Madigan.  John  J..  III.  031-30-2289 
Madish.  Daniel  T..  165-32-6668 
Madsen.  Arlyn  R..  529-42-1370 
Maglin.  Richard  R..  073-28-5342 
Magnell.  Carl  O.  Percy,  472-44-6712 
Mahler.  Michael  D.,  081-32-5495 
Majerus.  Roger  V..  468-38-4447 
Makowskl.  Paul.  219-32-8184 
Malave.  Garcia  S..  582-44-9368 
Malcor.  Dennis  P..  494-42-4238 
Mallnoskl.  Joseph  C.  Jr..  266-50-9116 
Malllon.  Richard  J..  022-30-2849 
Mallory.  Glynn  C.  Jr..  093-32-4002 
Mallory.  Philip  H..  232-62-1600 
Malloy.  Shaun  T.,  003-24-2269 
Maloney,  William  H.,  023-28-5597 
Manbeck,  Jackie  L.,  430-62-7987 
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Manderson,  Ivor  C,  418-46-6796 
MandervlUe.  Bernard  P..  Jr..  123-28-6772 
Manganaro.  S.  J..  524-40-6668 
Manges,  Duff  G..  III.  410-54-4324 
Mangum.  Robert  A..  223-38-6974 
Manner.  Eugene  L..  190-28-8511 
Mansfield.  John  O..  511-12-8784 
Marecek.  George,  324-28-5743 
Markham,  John  P.,  392-34-9426 
Marley,  Ronald  W.,  183-30-5221 
Marmaras,  Ernest,  030-24-2218 
Mamon,  Donald  J..  016-28-8237 
Marotta.  Joseph  R..  081-28-5894 
Marr  Francis  W.,  004-28-2648 
Marsh.  Byron  D.,  494-34-5022 
Marsh.  Carolyn  J.,  209-32-6055 
Marsh.  Caryl  G.,  404-50-4303 
Marsh.  Nelson  L..  461-64-2276 
Marshall.  Charles  M..  238-32-4661 
Marshall.  Keith  J.,  529-40-1814 
Marshall.  Thomas  J.,  130-26-4067 
Martin.  Dennis  C.  532-34-8561 
Martin.  Geary  D..  262-54-0454 
Martin.  Richard  H..  159-30-4045 
Martin.  Richard  K..  227-40-2987 
Martin.  Robert  L..  415-58-4324 
Martin.  Thurman  O..  249-46-6006 
Marty.  Fred  P..  495-40-0462 
Mason.  John  T..  Ill,  408-52-7380 
Massabni.  Padlo  M..  120-26-7886 
Massey  Lee  T.,  431-56-7371 
Masterson,  Martin  P.,  283-32-9087 
Masterson,  Peter  H..  144-30-6255 
Mastoris.  WUliam.  Jr.,  178-20-3259 
Mastro.  Franklin  D.,  176-32-2558 
Mathis,  Robert  N..  454-52-8258 
Matich.  Joseph  A..  539-32-2951 
Matsel,  Paul  E.,  346-16-8168 
Matthews,  Charles  D..  274-30-0442 
Matthews,  Francis  W.,  214-28-9662 
Matthews,  Marshall  D..  477-36-1761 
Matthews,  Ralph  A..  Jr.,  237-44-8412 
Mattia,  Michael  N.,  Jr..  072-32-6092 
Matz.  William  M..  Jr..  156-28-9594 
Mauerhan,  Karl  E.,  271-26-7094 
Mauk,  Gerald  P.,  533-30-9058 
Maupin.  Clay  C,  Jr..  351-30-3279 
Maxson,  Stanley  A.,  Jr.,  537-32-5573 
May,  James  L..  241-56-1903 
May,  Karl  E.,  219-26-6414 
May.  Robert  M..  428-52-6677 
Maybee.  David  A.,  221-26-1690 
Mayer,  John  H.,  196-30-1425 
Mayes.  Floyd  B.,  Jr.,  416-38-2436 
Mayotte,  Richard  V.,  375-34-0083 
Mays.  Jack  M.,  414-48-0176 
Mayville,  William  C,  035-24-6440 
McAdams.  Michael  C,  250-42-8649 
McAleer.  Michael  E.,  483-38-2322 
McAllister.  Hugh  A.,  240-60-2046 
McAUister,  James  H.,  208-28-4463 
McBennett,  John  P.,  239-52-7869 
McCahan.  Alan  R.,  184-26-2702 
McCall,  Gerald  T.,  414-52-1596 
McCarthy.  Paul  J.,  076-30-4315 
McCarthy.  William  J..  018-28-1620 
McCarty,  Billy  W.,  424-42-3503 
Mccarty,  Garland  E.,  435-60-7702 
McCauley,  Charles  L.,  234-64-9482 
McClintic,  Patrick  W.,  233-58-2937 
McCIuskey,  William  J..  298-28-2341 
McConnell,  Bruce  D.,  431-62-2987 
McConnell,  Gerald  B.,  451-48-1819 
McConnell.  Michael  A..  122-36-5623 
McConville,  Frederick  J..  035-22-2480 
Mccormick.  Donald  R.,  342-34-9789 
McCormick,  Jim  L.,  291-28-1952 
Mccormick,  Michael  H..  541-38-7957 
McCormick.  Wilbur  S..  206-16-0722 
McCotter,  Orson  L.,  244-56-7636 
McCoy,  Clark  H..  445-40-8363 
McCracken,  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  250-56-2716 
McCracken,  Joseph  D.,  261-60-2136 
McCracken,  Julian  W.,  250-48-4476 


McCrary.  Richard  F..  350-28-7018 
McDermott.  Michael  J.,  283-22-2405 
McDevitt.  James  J..  147-30-7489 
McDonald.  Frederick  L..  11,  432-62-9470 
McDonald,  Merle  A.,  447-28-2043 
McDonald,  William  K..  Jr..  519-30-3461 
McDonnell.  Joseph  M.,  098-28-5597 
McDowell,  James  I.,  370-38-4335 
McDowell,  Joyce.  444-30-6839 
McPadden.  Phillip  L.,  464-54-1148 
McFarland,  James  W..  452-48-6440 
McParland,  Jon  W.,  537-34-1212 
McPatridge,  John  J.,  381-32-1363 
McGaw,  Charles  D..  405-46-7584 
McGillen,  John  L.,  Jr.,  029-26-0316 
McGlockton,  William  H..  267-48-3937 
McGrath.  William  B..  024-26-7472 
McHugh.  Richard  K..  417-48-1070 
Mcllwain.  Charles  P.,  501-26-1533 
Mclnnis,  Irby  N..  Jr.,  427-64-8636 
McKimmey.  James  R..  512-32-3708 
McKinley.  Martin  E..  066-28-6063 
McKinney.  Dickey  R..  240-52-0511 
McKnight.  James  G..  460-54-3798 
McLain.  David  P..  Jr.,  413-52-8950 
McLaughlin.  Edward  J.,  099-28-9955 
McLean,  William  T.,  728-09-5056 
McLeod,  Darlene  K..  353-30-3045 
McLeod,  David  G.,  245-50-7189 
McLeod,  Roger  L..  264-44-3807 
McLoughiin,  Audre  J.,  012-24-1017 
McMahon,  James  E.,  087-26-4269 
McManus,  James  T.,  416-44-8616 
McMarlin,  Sttcey  L..  227-48-7736 
McMaster,  Ranald  R..  506-36-9957 
McMeekln.  Robert  R.,  Jr..  247-70-3916 
McMillan.  Whitfield  M.,  Jr..  456-38-7115 
McNamara,  Michael  J..  140-28-5834 
McNaney.  Joseph  W..  025-24-1786 
McNemey,  John  C.  219-34-1403 
McQuaid.  Ronald  J..  106-28-4673 
McRee,  Marshall  R..  237-56-5288 
McRorie,  Raymond  C.  238-40-4053 
McSlarrow.  James  E..  443-36-1680 
McVey,  Peter  M.,  153-24-0133 
McWain,  James  T.,  009-24-6156 
Meade,  Francis  J..  376-48-0642 
Meadows.  Kenneth  D..  427-54-8312 
Meckel.  Peter  S..  563-46-5613 
Medenbach.  Philip  C,  004-36-1591 
Medley,  Ted,  879-34-5331 
Meehan,  William  J.,  II,  022-30-6589 
Meekison.  Malcolm  V..  266-42-9375 
Meier.  Theodocia  T.,  487-44-3367 
Meiers.  Richard  E..  340-30-8440 
Meininger.  Herbert  N..  505-36-6740 
Meister.  Melvln  E.,  504-28-7958 
Meloy,  John  N..  223-40-9839 
Menoher.  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  547-52-5071 
Mentor,  Johr.  L..  015-28-7875 
Mercer.  Warren  H..  047-28-9487 
Merchant.  James  L..  251-52-9294 
Merenstein.  Gerald  B.,  183-32-4201 
Mergner.  George  P..  164-28-8587 
Meriaux.  Richard  D..  510-38-3568 
Merrill,  Will  G.,  Jr.,  395-32-2403 
Merrill,  Williim  B.,  Ill,  017-30-7003 
Merritt,  Ezra  A.,  259-44-4442 
Merski,  Norman  R.,  189-28-8341 
Merten,  Robert  L.,  511-30-8858 
Messerschmidt.  Mary  L.,  296-32-8018 
Methvin,  Joseph  L..  422-42-5119 
Metress,  Patrick  A..  131-30-2380 
Metz,  Leon  B„  Jr.,  435-50-6433 
Mickelson,  Roger.  W.,  504-32-6433 
Micol,  Victor  E.,  Jr..  242-46-6425 
Middleton,  Robert  D.,  526-50-2768 
Mielke,  Karl  A..  Jr.  455-48-3766 
Miles.  Paul  L..  Jr..  256-54-7731 
Miller.  Andrew  J..  Jr..  455-46-7174 
Miller.  Billy  P..  432-56-8275 
Miller.  Donald  P..  116-26-2717 
Miller.  Donn  G.,  093-32-4001 
Miller.  Dyson  R..  Conklin,  226-42-8033 


Miller.  George  P.,  285-36-7466 
Miller,  Gerald  C,  526-54-1069 
Miller  Harvey  P..  452-44-9614 
Miller,  James  E.,  228-42-1176 
Miller.  Joe  H..  Jr..  679-42-9776 
Miller,  John  D..  538-36-3992 
Miller.  John  E..  48»-46-5106 
Miller.  Joseph.  Jr..  329-28-6992 
Miller,  Russell  E..  031-28-8878 
Miller.  Stuart  A..  390-34-0831 
Miller.  Teryl  R..  356-26-2736 
Miller.  Thomas  E..  145-24-6633 
Miller.  Thomas  H..  252-50-2972 
Miller,  William  D..  Jr..  386-26-0817 
Mills.  Donald  E..  468-56-8594 
Mills,  Lawrence  L..  444-32-9782 
Miner.  William  H..  332-34-7481 
Minnich.  Lawrence  E..  439-56-8706 
Minor.  Richard  E..  525-74-5359 
Mitchell.  Charles  H..  033-24-8949 
Mitchell,  Corless  W.,  287-30-8384 
Mitchell.  Gerald  C.  Jr..  041-28-8559 
Mitchell.  Tilden  A,.  III.  253-56-3986 
Mitchell.  Wayne  H..  411-64-1678 
Miyamasu.  Paul  K..  575-36-5495 
Miyashiro.  Charles  S..  575-36-1769 
Miyazawa.  Kunio.  230-60-0981 
Moats.  Bruce  E..  Jr..  214-36-1202 
Mock.  Philip  W..  224-54-4754 
Moe.  Donald  W..  574-10-6976 
Moeller.  William  E.,  Jr..  324-30-1212 
Montgomery.  Kenneth  H..  289-32-3367 
Mooneyham.  John  A..  498-28-5935 
Mooradian.  Moorad.  039-22-4399 
Moore.  Bobby  L..  243-46-0934 
Moore.  Charles  L.,  410-54-3274 
Moore,  Etouglas  E.,  429-60-6892 
Moore,  Gary  L.,  531-32-9459 
Moore.  Henry  B..  J74-32-5473 
Moore.  James  W..  193-26-7705 
Moore.  John  E..  Jr..  165-28-4578 
Moore,  John  W„  446-30-9600 
Moore,  Riley  R.,  11,  515-34-3936 
Moore.  Walter  B..  465-56-1985 
Moorhead.  John  H.,  253-54-8333 
Moran.  Clayton  L..  485-22-2780 
Moraski.  Leon  K..  041-30-2738 
Morgan.  George  A..  522-46-8666 
Morgan.  Jon  R..  431-66-2690 
Morgan,  William  P..  419-54-3011 
Morgart.  James  W..  432-68-1792 
Morin.  Michael  J..  321-30-2957 
Morin.  Raymond  J..  Jr..  036-24-0804 
Morin.  Reynold,  030-28-4952 
Morris.  James  H..  252-38-2150 
Morris.  Jimmy  R.,  419-48-0742 
Morton.  Arthur  R..  Jr..  525-64-7352 
Morton.  James  O.,  441-34-5286 
Morton.  Richard  H..  084-26-5793 
Moscatelli.  Robert  G..  531-32-9403 
Moser.  William  R..  143-28-5710 
Moses.  George  L..  440-36-8802 
Mosley.  Howard  R..  150-26-7342 
Moss.  Franklin  A.,  426-56-5389 
Moss.  Frederick  E..  425-76-3363 
Moss.  James  L.,  in,  249-64-2728 
Moss.  Robert  E.,  146-26-5925 
Moss.  Willard  J..  435-44-6298 
Mossellem.  John  J..  Jr..  165-26-4621 
Motley,  James  B.,  251-56-2309 
Mount,  Dorothy  M..  264-52-8413 
Mountel,  William  E..  405-48-7566 
Moyer.  John  H..  271-30-7335 
Muhlenfeld,  William  P..  212-32-5717 
Mulcahey.  Francis  L..  036-24-2956 
Mullen.  Charles  P..  429-62-3301 
Mullen.  Frederick  P..  037-20-7897 
Mullen.  William  J..  III.  552-48-7415 
Mullenax.  Donald  C,  232-62-6245 
Mullenix.  Ronald  O..  525-66-1402 
Mullins.  William  R..  411-48-3974 
Mumford.  Jay  C,  528-42-5806 
Munley.  Thomas  C,  Jr..  173-30-2660 
Murgo.  Joseph  P.,  037-24-7887 
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Murphy.  Charles  E..  244-56-4022 
Murphy.  Errol  L..  570-52-6519 
Murphy.  Robert  C.  072-30-5520 
Murray.  Charles  M.,  306-32-0954 
Murray.  Hershell  B..  406-46-3934 
Murray.  John  L..  210-26-2838 
Murray.  Jon  L.,  269-34-3954 
Murray.  Robert  E..  296-30-9913 
Murry.  William  V..  463-48-4928 
Musial.  Walter  P.,  538-28-3537 
Musmanno.  Francis  J..  Jr..  011-28-0927 
Mussells.  John  D..  266-50-2624 
Musselman.  James  A..  197-30-2748 
Myer.  Allan  A..  360-30-4301 
Myers.  Charles  T..  III.  463-64-3193 
Myers.  Samuel  L..  Jr.,  555-44-4973 
Myers,  Walter  K..  515-26-5035 
Mylander.  Keruieth  W..  280-36-6214 
Naatjes.  Clarence  S..  503-44-5406 
Naber.  Elmer  W.,  Jr..  132-26-3063 
Naftzinger.  Joseph  E..  191-30-4489 
Najera.  Pedro.  526-34-9967 
Napper.  John  L.,  399-28-1345 
Nartsissov.  George,  134-28-3939 
Neal.  George  W..  309-36-0482 
Neale.  James  P..  III.  103-32-0054 
Neale.  Larry  W..  231-44-3476 
Neely.  Carl  C.  Jr..  186-28-5224 
Nehammer.  Karl  P..  516-40-7891 
Nelson.  Edward  E..  003-24-7742 
Nelson,  James  H..  521-44-6695 
Nelson.  Kenneth  E.,  578-52-2558 
Nelson.  Richard  E.,  539-32-3803 
Nelson,  Robert  N..  096-26-1500 
Ness.  Leroy  T..  503-30-6521 
Nettles.  Johns  S.,  Jr..  248-58-9326 
Nevarez.  Leonard  J..  573-48-2849 
Newberry.  Milton  S.,  226-46-8442 
Newton,  John  K..  543-34-0163 
Nichols.  James  M.,  Jr..  415-52-6407 
Nix.  Marvin  S..  Jr..  258-46-9931 
Noack,  Richard  R.,  465-50-3879 
Noble.  James  E.,  456-60-1804 
Nobles.  Charles  S.,  450-60-4142 
Nock.  Jean  A..  Jr.,  278-30-2260 
Nogueras,  Pablo  J.,  583-01-9842 
Nolan,  John  W.,  020-26-6501 
Nolfe,  Vera  A.,  207-24-7875 
Norman,  Kenneth  G..  535-34-0849 
Norris,  Kenneth  S.,  577-42-1052 
Northquest,  William  J..  398-34-8539 
Norton,  Graham  J.,  Jr.,  043-26-6551 
Novak,  Jerry  R.,  266-50-2254 
Novogratz,  Robert  M.,  185-26-7594 
Nowak,  Leonard  G..  385-36-3919 
Nuf fer,  Frederick  L.,  Jr..  728-07-3290 
Nuim,  Lee  R..  Jr.,  400-54-7935 
Nutt,  Robert  M.,  577-52-3759 
Nydam,  David  A..  001-28-0821 
Oaks.  Clarence  B.,  Jr..  417-44-0572 
O'Brien.  Francis  D..  086-26-0158 
O'Bryan,  James  D.,  405-46-9443 
Ockert,  Carroll  A.,  458-66-8443 
O'Connell,  James  T..  Jr.,  578-52-1756 
O'Cormor,  Francis  X.,  049-18-1353 
O'Connor,  Hugh  T.,  252-50-0988 
O'Connor,  Randolph  P.,  418-40-0203 
O'Dell.  Ersal  D..  332-30-6260 
Odom.  Fredwin  M.,  431-60-1852 
Oelberg,  Kermit  N.,  483-34-9124 
Offan,  Kenneth  J.,  434-44-4508 
Of  field,  Nathan  A..  450-46-9084 
Offringa.  Peter  J.,  093-32-3946 
Ogden,  George  C,  Jr.,  446-36-1513 
Ogrady,  John  E.,  263-56-4173 
Ohara,  William  D..  Jr.,  122-28-7765 
Ohaver,  Donald  R..  233-'S2-84I6 
Okane.  Michael  L..  150-30-7799 
Okeefe.  John  J..  503-34-8812 
Okeefe.  Thomas  C.  070-28-5490 
Olchovik,  Stanley,  349-26-3300 
Older,  Alva  H.,  Jr..  475-32-6036 
Oliver.  John  H.,  410-60-2717 
Oliver,  Robert  T.,  577-46-4683 


Olivieri.  Americo  C.  577-44-2628 
Olson.  Frederick  N..  476-38-8490 
Olson,  Martin  G..  576-32-1845 
Olson.  Stanley  R..  519-34-4818 
Olson.  Walter  E..  Jr.,  324-32-5063 
Omalley.  Dennis  J..  219-34-1318 
Omalley.  Thomas  K..  165-30-9715 
Omeara.  Andrew  P..  Jr.,  578-48-9972 
Omer,  Lewis  M..  III.  239-32-8804 
Ondecker.  Lawrence  W..  284-32-2686 
O'Neill.  Kevin  J..  230-46-1404 
O'Neill,  Malcolm  R..  326-34-8023 
O'Neill.  Michael  E.,  367-38-0197 
O'Neill,  Richard  T..  329-30-3679 
Oppenheim.  James  P.,  239-62-2718 
Ord,  Robert  L.,  Ill,  053-34-1554 
Orlov,  William  S..  438-56-8431 
Omdorff.  John  P..  400-54-1944 
Oroark.  Dulaney  L.,  Jr..  260-52-5998 
Orourke.  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  183-26-5971 
Orr.  Paul  P..  287-32-5296 
Orton.  Robert  D..  460-62-1769 
Orzechowski.  Richard  L..  270-32-0660 
Osbom.  Larry  N..  301-30-0360 
Oshaughnessy,  James  P..  438-48-2617 
Ostermeier.  William  P..  503-38-0356 
Ostovich.  Rudolph.  III.  399-38-2589 
Ostrowidzki.  Joseph.  121-28-9172 
Ota.  Harry  S..  549-48-8689 
Otstott,  Charles  P..  458-50-0816 
Ott.  John  S..  542-38-2538 
Ottenberg,  John  C.  506-40-5685 
Owen.  Thomas  D..  Jr.,  233-54-2086 
Owens,  Bennett  G.,  Jr.,  253-48-6400 
Owens,  Ira  C.  521-38-8641 
Packard.  Bruce  S..  006-32-7473 
Paddock.  Alfred  H.,  Jr.,  434-48-9210 
Page.  William  C.  Jr.,  429-68-6113 
Pagonis.  William  G.,  182-32-7343 
Painter.  Donald  E.,  270-32-8167 
Painter,  Keith,  528-46-2676 
Pakula,  Kenneth  R.,  022-28-8325 
Palladino,  Donald  J..  034-26-2567 
Palmer.  Arthur  N..  085-26-9823 
Palmer,  John  L.,  424-38-0734 
Palmer,  William  T..  137-26-4974 
Paquette,  Omer  E.,  128-22-8017 
Parchinski,  Edward  S..  123-26-6169 
Pardi.  Livio  P.,  053-34-1556 
Pare,  Henri  A..  015-28-8252 
Paris.  Howard  S..  131-28-8488 
Parker,  David  M..  411-38-9574 
Parker,  Eliot  V.,  Jr.,  577-50-2414 
Parker.  Robert  W..  207-28-6941 
Parker.  Travis  W..  423-42-7562 
Parmer.  Dennis  E.,  457-50-8426 
Pamell.  William  C,  440-36-2112 
Parry,  William  H.,  313-36-7917 
Parsons,  Donald  L..  224-48-3480 
Parsons.  Ralph  W..  014-26-5596 
Partlow,  Prank  A.,  Jr.,  216-36-5882 
Paschall.  Jim  R..  457-50-3927 
Passarella.  Patrick  P..  219-26-8817 
Patrick.  Harold  L..  378-34-6341 
Patterson,  Joseph  M.,  152-24-1033 
Patterson.  Raydean  H.,  500-34-0862 
Pattison,  John  A..  375-36-1047 
Patty,  J.  W..  Ill,  418-46-6230 
Pauli,  John  T..  406-46-9985 
Pavlakovic.  Dorothy  D..  305-32-6915 
Payne.  Guy  H..  421-52-9167 
Payne,  Moses,  267-44-3505 
Peacock.  James  L.,  465-48-3090 
Peacock,  William  L..  254-38-7263 
Peak.  Benson  W.,  419-50-6302 
Peake.  James  B..  220-42-1525 
Pearcy.  Charles  G..  263-56-9438 
Peate.  Laurence  R..  522-46-9712 
Peay.  James  H..  Binfordiii.  227-46-1317 
Peck.  Charles  A..  Jr..  290-34-7325 
Peck,  James  W..  490-44-7707 
Pedersen,  Edward  R.,  048-22-6264 
Pedersen,  Richard  E.,  539-34-7228 
Pellicci,  Jack  A..  123-28-2718 


Pember.  Marion  D..  510-40-1072 
Pena  Alfonso  V..  459-56-5175 
Peruiey,  Larry  L..  509-34-2520 
Penneywell.  Johnson  E..  438-50-1982 
Penrod.  David  J..  373-30-2425 
Pepe.  Michael  J..  201-30-9225 
Peppers.  John  S.,  485-36-1630 
Perkins.  Claude  D..  Jr..  230-44-9200 
Perkins.  Randall  A..  Jr..  451-52-4773 
Perkins.  Stuart  L..  217-34-9349 
Perrenot.  Frederick  A..  451-48-6181 
Perry.  Charles  C.  092-28-0224 
Perry.  Joseph  L..  147-24-2986 
Perry.  Stephen  O..  Jr.,  325-32-0283 
Persons.  George  A..  271-24-9898 
Peters.  Donald  D..  517-46-2371 
Peters.  William  R.,  Stan..  214-34-8685 
Peterson.  Humphrey  L..  Stan..  419-46-0657 
Petty.  James  D..  Jr..  465-54-1901 
Petty.  Robert  E..  IV,  423-42-9654 
Pfabe.  Richard  K..  155-26-1292 
Pfeiffer,  Richard  W.,  101-28-8064 
Pfister.  Cloyd  H..  052-32-9906 
Phelps,  John  P..  501-26-6160 
Pheneger.  Michael  E..  300-32-2102 
Phillips.  Alan  B..  008-26-1423 
Phillips.  Charlotte  E..  009-20-7826 
Phillips.  Don.  561-44-1712 
Phillips.  Gary  R..  212-40-4006 
Phillips.  Robert  L..  527-38-4625 
Phiiuiey,  Bruce  A..  058-30-0239 
Piatak.  John  R..  280-30-9106 
Picha.  Norbert  O..  387-30-1386 
Pierson.  Dean  L..  556-44-3002 
Piff,  Walter  P..  Jr..  184-28-3122 
Pigaty.  Leo  J..  044-32-1385 
Pike,  Vemer  N..  141-28-7923 
Pilanski,  Paul  L..  144-30-5476 
Finer.  James.  Jr..  533-32-8988 
Piotrowski.  Leonard  R..  168-26-7758 
Piskura.  Joseph  H..  302-22-0899 
Pistone.  Ronald  A.,  530-22-5362 
Pitchford.  Thomas  L..  178-26-2519 
Pittman.  Thurman  M..  237-54-0856 
Pla.  Luis  L.,  580-38-7561 
Plassmeyer.  Martin  L.,  495-36-2556 
Plegge.  John.  284-22-0397 
Plummer.  George  W..  157-26-8281 
Plummer.  Michael  T..  227-44-0103 
Pohly.  Glenn  W..  554-40-3689 
Pointer,  Robert  W..  Jr..  543-34-8054 
Pokomy.  Anthony  G..  351-30-3858 
Pollard.  Gordon  K..  019-28-6876 
PoUock.  Archie  D.,  Jr.,  405-48-5231 
Polo.  Richard  J..  100-28-5314 
Pomeroy.  Mae  E..  544-34-1171 
Pond.  Kenneth  S..  243-44-1473 
Ponton.  Hector  R..  582-64-8752 
Poole.  James  R..  242-48-5083 
Pope.  Fred  R..  257-54-1013 
Popovich.  Marko.  L.,  476-36-9772 
Poprik,  Michael,  Jr..  159-20-0972 
Porst.  Edward  A..  018-30-1898 
Porter.  Kelly  A..  Levell.,  406-40-4533 
Posey.  Dudley  M..  515-36-5765 
Posey,  William  L..  536-32-4409 
Post.  Elwyn  D..  Jr..  081-32-5837 
Pottn,  James  B..  434-46-9382 
Potter.  Anthony  D.,  003-26-0711 
Potter.  Richard  W..  Jr..  386-36-4832 
Powell.  Donald  N..  217-28-7678 
Powell.  George  K..  524-44-3658 
Powell.  James  D..  035-24-9918 
Powell.  Jamo  C.  453-56-8612 
Powell,  Roger  E.,  403-44-5276 
Powers,  Byron  L..  382-32-3649 
Powers,  James  H.,  335-30-8916 
Powers.  Richard  J..  Jr..  011-28-2339 
Pratt.  Joseph.  070-30-4385 
Pratt.  Robert  H.,  219-34-9284 
Preetorius.  Charles  D..  252-50-1529 
Prentice,  Leland  E..  536-34-3952 
Prescott,  Warren  T..  265-42-4307 
Press.  Donald  P..  487-36-8431 
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Price,  David  H.,  259-56-8811 
Price.  Herman  L.,  126-26-1590 
Price,  James  W.,  156-28-8724 
Prince,  Howard  T.,  II.  466-62-0930 
Prisk,  Courtney  E.,  531-34-2750 
Privltera,  Charles  R.  J..  101-34-2190 
Proctor,  Richard  O.,  440-34-8863 
Protzman,  Robert  R.,  093-32-3943 
I>roulx.  Clovis  B..  021-28-6053 
Prout.  Gordon  R..  106-20-1481 
Provant  E>elbert  R..  Jr.,  519-36-3979 
Provost.  John  M..  529-48-7111 
Pryor.  Philip  A..  195-28-0840 
Pugmire.  James  H..  519-26-4324 
Putman.  Gerald  H..  451-64-0102 
Putnam,  John  D..  368-36-7028 
Putnam.  Joicey  M..  563-46-2806 
Putnam.  Sidney  P..  016-28-8275 
Qualtrough,  Norman  E..  116-26-3184 
RacheU.  Ray  H..  257-48-7291 
Rader,  Allan  L..  510-36-3970 
Rafferty.  John  L..  165-30-7815 
Rafferty.  Joseph  V..  129-28-9898 
Rahm.  Adolf  E..  Jr.,  294-32-4550 
Ramey.  Harold  M..  519-34-3401 
Ramsden.  James  H.,  478-36-4166 
Ramsden,  John  J..  212-30-9961 
Ramsey.  Charles  G..  227-48-8179 
Ranadive.  Monmohan  V..  034-42-4532 
Randall.  Howard  W..  119-30-5028 
Rapp.  Edward  G..  523-46-4201 
Rash.  Stephen  E..  190-28-8154 
Ratcliffe.  John  P.,  521-42-8083 
Rauch.  Prank  C.  093-32-3956 
Rausch.  Francis  M..  474-34-2904 
Ray.  Harry  D..  Jr..  452-52-7516 
Ray.  Roy  G.,  413-56-2737 
Raymond.  John  A.,  200-26-8188 
Reber.  John  L..  578-50-7821 
Redding.  Frank  J..  258-50-6880 
Reddy.  Charles  J..  071-28-9361 
Redman.  David  E..  340-30-2697 
Redmond.  Right  S..  242-52-3370 
Redmond.  Lawrence  A..  279-34-6652 
Reece.  Frank  S..  254-54-4423 
Reed.  George  B..  Jr..  251-62-5756 
Reed.  Henry  M.,  II.  247-66-1550 
Reed,  Jean  D..  444-36-7653 
Rees.  Warren  K.,  278-30-2436 
Reese.  Thomas  D.,  441-36-1817 
Reese.  Thomas  P..  110-34-9470 
Regel,  Thomas  J..  434-50-0901 
Reiber,  Carl  P.,  Jr.,  040-30-8092 
Reiber,  Curtis  B..  149-22-8277 
Reimer.  Dennis  J..  447-36-3390 
Reinhard.  Donald  R..  261-54-4559 
Reiser.  Andre  K..  096-28-6906 
Reisling.  Glenn  M..  Jr..  147-20-8891 
Renner.  John  A..  527-50-2115 
Reno.  WUliam  H..  490-40-5959 
Renzi.  Eugene  C.  030-24-2011 
Resa.  Philip  E..  519-30-3540 
Reswik.  George  V..  137-26-8402 
Rexrode.  Kenneth  E..  524-36-6150 
Reynard.  Richard  L..  290-30-2157 
Reynolds.  Frederick  P..  III.  081-32-5008 
Reynolds.  Harvey  J..  254-54-6876 
Rhame.  Thomas  G..  434-64-9086 
Rhen.  Thomas  A..  204-28-2172 
Rhoads.  David  G..  219-28-5482 
Rhodes,  Robert  G..  034-26-9814 
Rhynsburger.  Robert  B..  520-34-1341 
Rice.  Jack  D..  301-26-9574 
Rice.  James  W.,  Jr.,  410-56-3050 
Rice,  Leonard  E.,  Jr..  206-28-1311 
Rice,  Paul  J.,  318-30-8670 
Rice.  Robert  C.  423-40-8469 
Rich.  John  D..  499-36-6701 
Richard.  Virgil  A..  447-38-9989 
Richards.  Arthur  E..  III.  427-66-0999 
Richards.  David  J..  021-28-0103 
Richardson.  Celeste  T..  397-38-0712 
Ricketts.  Thomas  L..  286-32-9987 
Riedl.  William  H..  031-26-5931 


Rigby.  Joe  W..  453-58-2777 
Rigdon.  Walter  F..  308-30-2532 
Riggs.  Gary  A.,  566-40-2628 
Riley.  James  E..  458-56-6351 
Riley.  William  H..  Jr..  036-22-4417 
Ringmacher.  Nelson  E..  Jr..  403-44-6565 
Rinkel.  Marcia  L..  512-34-1776 
Riordan.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  433-48-8566 
Rives.  William  T.,  Jr..  456-52-1640 
Roache.  Nathaniel  R.,  358-26-6475 
Robb.  Allan  D..  514-40-3346 
Robbins.  Chandler  P..  II,  509-36-7295 
Robbins.  Fredrick  E..  313-36-6565 
Roberts.  HoUis  L..  403-44-6788 
Roberts.  Joel  E..  Lyon.  257-54-5753 
Roberts.  John  E.,  074-28-2642 
Roberts.  Thomas  D..  II,  415-54-3428 
Robinson.  Charles  D..  252-52-7763 
Robinson.  David  M..  268-36-0331 
Robinson.  Edward  C.  053-28-0310 
Robinson.  James  C.  Jr..  255-54-3150 
Robinson.  John  D..  013-30-1090 
Robinson.  Ronald  M..  545-50-6434 
Rocco.  Domenic  P..  Jr..  163-30-3015 
Roche.  David.  046-28-6537 
Roche.  Terrence  L..  134-32-7601 
Roche.  William  H..  261-48-1858 
Rock.  Nicholas  L..  174-26-4266 
Rodman.  Orlando  G..  Jr..  317-36-4475 
Rogers.  James  G..  420-38-2920 
Rogers.  Martin  M..  457-56-1352 
Rogers.  Richard  E..  458-52-1445 
Rogers.  Rufus  B..  247-56-6915 
Rogers.  WilUam  R..  544-32-3254 
Rollinger,  Jack  R..  310-32-7069 
Romeo.  James  J..  107-26-2727 
Rondiak.  Roman.  048-28-9740 
Roney,  Kenneth  D..  197-28-0988 
Roosma.  WiLiam  A..  136-32-7006 
Root.  Duane  B..  363-34-9190 
Roppo.  Leo  J..  531-32-5479 
Roque.  Francis  X..  039-12-4892 
Rosamond.  John  B..  427-60-7658 
Rose.  Harold  L..  518-28-1090 
Rose.  Louis  N..  090-30-8947 
Rose.  Robert  S.,  192-22-4088 
Rosenberg.  Donald  M.,  108-28-0931 
Rosendahl.  Richard  C,  505-34-7772 
Rosenkranz,  Robert  B..  155-28-5852 
Rosher.  Galen  D..  369-36-8566 
Rosier,  Curtis  W..  538-30-4015 
Ross.  Ernest  E..  578-36-5136 
Ross.  Joesph  A..  014-30-1217 
Ross.  Lawrence  C.  491-40-0970 
Ross.  Raymond  R..  II.  264-58-0703 
Rossi.  Arnold  T..  552-48-4540 
Rostine.  George  W..  530-14-8937 
Roth.  Howard  W.,  Jr..  073-30-4197 
Roth.  Neal  A..  173-30-1298 
Rothblum.  Richard  A..  136-32-5191 
Rounseville,  Richard  G.,  134-30-3680 
Rowe,  Terry  E..  Jr..  554-52-1432 
Royce.  James  B..  579-50-4756 
Rozmlarek.  Harry.  399-42-3773 
Ruane.  Douflas  A..  021-26-0642 
Ruark.  Sylvan  R..  531-36-7996 
Rubin.  George  R..  029-24-9705 
Rubin.  Morton.  209-12-1402 
Rudesill.  Robert  S..  411-56-1833 
Ruff.  James  M..  257-50-9559 
Rumbaugh.  James  H.,  196-30-7563 
Rumph.  Robert  R..  069-32-5150 
Rundle.  Ralph  T.,  509-30-1175 
Runey.  Dennis  I..  113-30-8237 
Runyon.  Floyd  L..  315-32-6305 
Rushton.  Pierce  A..  Jr..  409-54-8422 
Russell.  Richard  R..  137-26-4349 
Russell.  Thomas  B..  508-42-5697 
Rutherford.  Jerry  R..  489-40-6892 
Ruymann.  FVederick  B..  530-22-2397 
Ryan.  Richard  B..  Jr..  471-38-1262 
Ryan.  Robert  H..  515-32-7473 
Ryburn.  Glenn  O..  Jr..  233-48-9214 
Ryker.  George  C.  533-32-6849 


Saadah.  David  M..  009-26-2345 
Sakson,  Donald  A..  145-16-6009 
Salcedo.  Jose  R..  365-36-1408 
Salem,  John  E..  210-28-9090 
Saling.  Neil  E..  Jr..  541-34-3728 
Salisbury.  Alan  B..  136-32-7068 
Salley.  Robert  W..  116-30-7890 
Salmon.  Joesph  P..  054-32-7192 
Salomon.  Leon  E..  318-28-8116 
Sampson.  John  B..  525-74-7674 
Samuels.  Claude  C  517-48-4214 
Sanders.  Joe  M..  Jr..  248-66-1214 
Sanders.  Paul  B.,  401-44-1731 
Sanders.  Rabun  C.  Jr..  254-54-3455 
Sangster.  James  H..  404-44-2330 
Santa.  Edward  A..  263-50-6611 
Sargent.  Terrence  D.,  264-46-7338 
Sasada.  Allan  M..  564-54-2918 
Sasai,  Calvin  Y..  576-34-0485 
Sauer.  Jack  L..  167-26-5605 
Saul.  Gordon  E..  230-38-2511 
Saulnier.  Philip  J..  010-26-8116 
Saunders.  David  L..  241-52-8159 
Saunders.  Richard  G..  503-28-9437 
Saunders.  Robert  E..  410-50-2932 
Sauvageot.  Jean  A..  289-30-8061 
Savage.  Leslie  H..  225-42-6376 
Sawyer.  Frederick  H..  228-46-5284 
Sawyer.  Robert.  089-32-7883 
Sayers.  Rormy  J.,  171-32-5716 
Scanlon.  Charles  P..  265-42-8834 
Scavarda.  Angelo,  553-36-2002 
Scharberg.  Garry  A..  503-32-7948 
Schatzanan.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  455-58-5375 
Schenck.  Roger  L..  036-22-1432 
Schiano.  Louis  J..  139-28-5297 
Schiefer,  Donald  D..  501-28-2407 
Schiermeier.  John  J..  492-36-3401 
Schlapak.  Benjamin  R..  023-28-1146 
Schlieper,  David  P..  309-40-4356 
Schloesser.  Robert  P..  150-26-4626 
Schlossberg.  Arnold.  Jr..  228-38-1787 
Schmacker.  Bruce  E..  278-30-1474 
Schmidt.  Herbert  R..  577-40-3277 
Schmidt,  Jackie  E..  456-50-4735 
Schmidt,  John  L..  Jr..  124-30-4922 
Schmidtman.  Michael  C.  219-26-5796 
Schmitz.  Ralph.  147-26-4809 
Schneebeck.  Gene  A.,  524-38-0914 
Schneeweis.  Harold  N..  077-30-4458 
Schneider.  Michael  M..  461-56-3223 
Scholes.  Edison  E..  260-56-6522 
Schooff.  Maury  W..  529-40-6609 
Schor.  Stephen  H.,  296-34-9634 
Schott.  Joseph  D.,  457-52-0439 
Schow,  Robert  A..  Jr..  420-52-5743 
Schow,  Sterling  R.,  518-44-4686 
Schrader.  Frederick  A..  234-56-9178 
Schreck.  Gerald  G..  485-26-7468 
Schriver.  William  R.,  197-26-7717 
Schroder.  Romayne  E.,  306-36-0673 
Schroeder.  Daniel  R..  130-28-3122 
Schroeder.  Fredrick  U..  395-32-5839 
Schuchmann.  George  F..  484-42-9023 
Schumann.  Lawrence  J..  074-30-8021 
Schurtz,  Gerald  P..  521-40-4396 
Schwab.  Don  A.,  344-28-9911 
Schwar.  Joseph  H..  Jr..  176-32-2623 
Schwartz,  Paul  R..  388-34-3345 
Schwartz,  Roy  S..  474-30-4067 
Schweitzer.  William  C.  551-44-1882 
Scillian.  Billie  H..  308-34-8372 
Sciple.  Carl  B..  131-30-2398 
Scott.  Donald  L..  486-42-1799 
Scott.  Engle  W..  515-32-1275 
Scott.  James  T..  463-68-2186 
Scott.  John  C.  038-16-5818 
Scott.  Richard  M.,  227-48-3954 
Scott,  William  A..  095-30-2200 
Scotti.  Michael  J..  Jr..  078-30-2133 
Scruggs.  James  T..  Jr..  408-64-8950 
Scudder.  William  I..  252-54-6986 
Seaton.  Owen  B..  488-40-0673 
Seaward.  Richard  S..  439-56-8710 
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See.  Donald  H..  529-44-4879 
Seely,  William  B..  561-54-4817 
Sequin.  Robert  P..  386-36-0665 
Seitter.  Girard.  III.  196-28-6222 
Seitz.  John  A..  III.  494-42-9353 
Serchak.  William  E..  159-28-1136 
Servis.  Hubert  T..  579-46-3895 
Serwatka.  Walter  J..  034-30-7688 
Seufert.  Helen  J..  006-34-0083 
Sewall.  John  O..  Bagot..  551-48-5576 
Sexton.  Donald  E..  190-30-2828 
Seybold.  Thomas  K..  291-32-5362 
Seymour.  Roger  G..  101-28-8942 
Shachnow.  Sidney.  026-26-2683 
Shackelford.  William  L..  391-30-3587 
Shade.  Ned  L.  176-20-5676 
Shaffer.  Edward  L..  Jr..  236-52-5785 
Shaffer.  Malcolm  S..  464-42-6215 
Shalikashvili.  John  M..  331-30-8495 
Shaneyfelt.  Stanley.  E..  286-28-0324 
Sharp.  John  B..  491-32-5480 
Sharp.  Richard  H..  490-34-4873 
Shauf.  Elton  R..  503-46-6257 
Shaul.  Charles  D..  547-46-7260 
Shaver.  Uoyd  P.,  Jr..  162-28-1295 
Shaw.  Jon  A..  542-42-9314 
Shegog,  James  H..  229-46-7492 
Sheider.  Augustus,  L..  Jr..  246-34-1458 
Sheldon.  Thomas  K..  388-36-8903 
Shepard.  George  T..  381-36-2026 
Shepard.  Phillip  G..  381-36-2029 
Shephard,  William  M..  222-24-4395 
Sherard.  Stewart.  491-40-2234 
Sherburne.  Thomas  N..  262-56-3560 
Sherrell.  Wilson  J..  418-46-7072 
Sherwood,  John  T..  Jr..  577-46-5717 
Shetler.  Paul  L..  569-48-8729 
Shevlin.  George,  L..  Jr..  178-28-4483 
Shimek.  Daniel  W..  387-34-1462 
Shimer.  Tommy  W..  314-38-5902 
Shinskie.  Edward  P..  209-24-9591 
Shirey.  Wilbur  C.  209-32-1728 
Shoffner.  Wilson  A..  443-34-5897 
Short.  Alonzo  E..  Jr..  231-40-1982 
Shost.  Alan  T..  081-30-1446 
Shouse.  Delbert  P  .  403-48-8150 
Shrader.  Cecil  L..  235-50-9442 
Shrout.  Roy  B..  Jr.,  235-54-2995 
Shugart.  James  W..  III.  455-58-0314 
Shuger.  Richard  D  .  215-40-4098 
Shulski.  Fred  P..  159-32-6904 
Shultz.  Rudane  E..  172-28-6084 
Shuttleworth.  Charles  W..  234-54-3136 
Sibert.  George  W.,  226-42-2576 
Siderius.  Robert  R..  533-24-5946 
Siegal.  David  L..  059-28-7702 
Siegfried.  Richard  S.,  290-32-5151 
Sigler.  James  M.,  523-38-0069 
Sikora.  Thomas  P.,  315-38-1936 
Sills.  Edward  G..  256-54-6797 
Silsby.  Harry  D..  IV.  490-40-7209 
Sllvasy.  Stephen.  Jr..  515-40-8976 
Silvestre.  Patricia  A..  117-26-6091 
Simerly.  Julian  C.  Jr..  256-58-3236 
Simes.  Thomas  A..  298-28-9797 
Simkins.  Benjamin  R..  531-34-2095 
Simmons.  Herbert  S..  039-24-4195 
Simmons.  James  L..  228-38-0752 
Simmons.  James  W..  068-22-2798 
Sims.  James  E..  300-34-5855 
Sims.  William  M..  Jr..  259-52-1517 
Sinclair.  Janie  A..  472-44-6302 
Singleton.  Richard.  248-54-7465 
Sisak.  James  C.  198-24-5405 
Sisler.  Gary  L.,  277-30-1259 
Sitter,  Stephen  C,  551-44-5956 
Sivert.  William  D..  Jr..  014-26-1520 
Sklar.  Richard  R..  II.  487-40-5046 
Slagle.  James  V..  402-46-3638 
Slater.  Paul  A..  441-32-9693 
Slaughter.  John  C.  505-38-2520 
Slewitzke.  Cormie  L..  396-32-4710 
Slifer.  Richard  D..  510-34-5513 
Sloan.  Jimmy  B..  423-48-4162 


Slyman.  George  L..  448-30-3962 
Smart.  Donald  L..  480-40-4550 
Smart.  Lee  D..  570-46-6106 
Smith.  Allen  D..  515-36-4653 
Smith.  Byrd.  251-56-8578 
Smith.  Donald  E..  475-24-0679 
Smith.  Duane  N..  459-56-4368 
Smith.  Glenn  A.,  II.  226-42-9621 
Smith,  Harold  L..  406-42-1454 
Smith.  Jack  C.  462-46-6259 
Smith.  Lee  C.  Jr..  251-50-1408 
Smith.  Paul  E..  491-32-6461 
Smith.  Paul  L.,  573-46-1578 
Smith.  Richard  P..  536-32-4134 
Smith.  Robert  B..  564-40-9561 
Smith.  Robert  T..  Jr..  240-48-5102 
Smith.  Robert  T..  Jr..  449-50-6742 
Smith.  Tommy  J..  427-64-3524 
Smith.  Walter  M..  Jr..  010-28-7052 
Smith.  William  A..  Jr..  229-40-4425 
Smith.  William  G..  092-28-4957 
Snead.  Robert  S..  436-44-6702 
Snell.  Joan.  550-42-1318 
Snell.  John  T..  132-28-5083 
Snider,  Don  M.,  292-36-7831 
Snow.  Edward  P.,  Jr..  012-30-8099 
Snowden.  John  R..  351-32-9564 
Sobieski.  Henry  F..  349-32-4260 
Sobke.  John  P..  543-42-2628 
Sobocinski.  Philip  Z..  010-28-3749 
Socks.  Hugh  J..  081-32-5821 
Soland.  Donald  J..  326-32-8023 
Sollohub.  Charles  J..  093-32-3952 
Solomon.  Irwin  E.,  150-24-9718 
Solomon.  John  K..  225-50-9321 
Solomon.  William  V..  186-28-6072 
Soltys.  Anthony  W..  020-28-6403 
Solymosy.  Edmond  S..  467-56-3859 
Sontag.  Paul  D..  443-30-3906 
Sorensen.  Gary  A..  516-36-3297 
Sorenson.  Wilbert  W..  Jr..  523-50-2603 
Soriano.  Feliciano  P..  575-30-0065 
Soriano.  Franklin  M..  Jr.,  346-32-5657 
Sowell,  Lewis  C,  Jr.,  190-26-9310 
Sowell,  Mark  S.,  Jr..  424-44-8021 
Spano.  Donald  M..  126-30-9498 
Spaulding.  Albert  R..  Jr..  149-26-6184 
Spaulding,  Richard  A..  002-22-4923 
Spears.  Tom  C,  460-58-2578 
Spence.  Crumpton  R..  459-56-6462 
Spence.  Ray  L..  429-56-9410 
Spencer.  Bryan  S.,  461-54-7942 
Spencer.  William  R.,  478-32-4191 
Spera.  Francis  P..  064-30-4484 
Sperandio.  John  R..  160-32-1157 
Spicer.  Melvln  J..  118-30-7577 
Spicuzza.  William  L.,  227-50-6058 
Spigelmire.  Michael  P..  216-34-2904 
Spiker.  James  E.,  Jr.,  233-50-9591 
Spin.  William  A..  161-32-0112 
Spisak.  John  J..  297-36-4700 
Sprague,  Ronald  K..  341-30-0221 
Springer,  Anthony  T..  577-52-4592 
Springman,  Robert  W.,  529-36-3819 
Sprinsky.  William  H..  059-32-5177 
Spruieil.  Jerry  B.,  420-46-4184 
Spurrier,  Robert  E.,  104-28-3850 
Squire,  John  H.,  250-48-1741 
Stadler,  Gerald  P.,  367-38-6939 
SUehler,  Joseph  C.  396-34-0803 
Stafford,  Benjamin  A..  460-56-3537 
Stafford.  Chester  T..  419-46-2043 
Stageberg,  Richard  D..  504-30-6454 
Staiano.  Ralph  A.,  100-30-3737 
Stalcup,  Billy  J..  413-50-6254 
Stamant.  Joseph  P..  438-56-8765 
Standley.  Meredith  R..  298-28-1411 
Standridge.  Lanny.  409-54-4467 
Stanford.  John  H.,  205-28-6056 
Stanley.  Charles  M..  Jr..  469-64-4823 
Stanley,  Frederick  J..  249-52-3427 
Stanley.  Gerald  I.,  535-34-3667 
Stanton.  Gary  A..  300-32-9230 


Stanton.  James  D..  579-52-8488 
SUrk.  Fred  R..  345-30-9877 
Starke.  William  R..  499-42-9921 
Starley.  Vernon  B..  529-52-8678 
Starling.  James  D..  452-48-5631 
Starnaud,  Charles  E..  348-30-8714 
Starsman.  Raymond  E..  201-28-1154 
Statler.  James  B..  500-36-9623 
Stearns.  Raymond  L..  219-32-8897 
Stebbing.  George  E..  Thom..  577-50-4320 
Stebbins.  Allen  P..  009-22-8446 
Stegman.  Donald  D.,  214-24-0357 
Steiger.  Donald  W.,  538-36-2682 
Steinike.  Mary  L..  396-30-0092 
Stem.  David  H..  155-28-5401 
Stephans.  Richard  A..  146-28-0611 
Stephens.  Donald  G.,  430-60-7335 
Stephens.  William  J.,  372-34-5766 
Stephenson,  Edward  H..  460-56-0802 
Stephenson.  Lamar  V..  436-34-8910 
Steudel.  Wolfgang  T..  569-56-8194 
Stevens.  Eulin  L..  525-68-1529 
Stevens.  Ralph  P..  002-26-4017 
Stevenson.  Michael  A..  270-28-5830 
Stewart.  James  T.,  162-28-1636 
Stewart.  John  F..  Jr..  565-52-1992 
Stewart.  Robert  G..  421-40-9595 
Stewart.  Ronald  B..  400-42-9171 
Stiepock.  Robert  C.  173-30-3594 
Stiles.  Howard  J..  081-32-5577 
Stjohn.  John  E..  006-34-4552 
Stofft.  William  A..  560-44-9356 
StoUer.  Jerry  J..  479-36-1459 
Stone.  Frank  R..  Jr..  525-54-8367 
Stone.  James  E.,  414-56-9162 
Stone.  Thomas  R..  39-36-6139 
Stone.  Wayne  P..  097-28-4818 
Stout.  Bruce  P..  214-32-8842 
Stovall.  Raybum  C.  249-56-2955 
Strand.  Vincent  W..  354-26-1886 
Strauser,  Ray  A..  185-24-5539 
Streeter.  William  P..  017-30-6305 
Stringham.  Joseph  S..  390-34-3033 
Stromberg.  Peter  L..  466-50-2851 
Strong.  Edward  M..  275-30-6743 
Strope.  Michael  B.,  516-44-4267 
Stroud,  Lamar  A..  Jr..  228-46-3533 
Stroup.  Theodore  G..  Jr..  262-58-8886 
Struck.  Larry  D..  469-40-3497 
Stuart.  James  E..  Brown.,  060-30-6491 
Stubbs.  Frederic  H..  250-58-2401 
StuhlmuUer.  Kimball  R..  045-30-9094 
Stupka.  Michael  B..  437-52-4395 
Stutz.  Friedrich  H..  534-38-6138 
Subrown.  James  C.  013-26-3360 
Sugiyama.  William  M..  572-12-6890 
Suhosky.  Robert  J..  195-30-7275 
Sullivan.  Barbara  A..  084-28-2669 
Sullivan,  Dennis  J..  547-48-9787 
Sullivan.  Gordon  R.,  020-26-9577 
Sullivan.  James  A..  Jr..  459-56-7461 
Sullivan.  John  H..  026-26-1205 
Sununary.  Robert  J..  353-26-5342 
Summers.  Don  A..  300-32-5940 
Summers.  Harry  G..  Jr..  285-26-9859 
Surti.  Nergesh  R..  014-40-1517 
Suter.  William  K..  402-50-2918 
Svendsen.  Don  P..  323-30-9007 
Svjagintsev.  Jeri  J..  514-40-5174 
Swim.  Vernon  G..  511-30-8804 
Swindells.  John  E..  457-54-7819 
SwinUk.  Edward  F..  018-28-6735 
Sylvester.  Ernest  J..  425-80-3000 
Symons.  John  W..  397-30-5918 
Symons.  Rodney  W..  449-56-0400 
Szustak.  Frank  G..  184-26-7821 
Tail.  Thomas  H..  085-26-3223 
Talkington.  Thomas  E..  539-30-1304 
Tancreti.  Roger  J..  Jr..  012-30-7264 
Tanner.  Walter  D..  261-42-5896      • 
Tapscott.  Donald  A..  227-48-8461 
Taranto.  Monroe  J.,  152-28-5086 
Tate.  George  W..  418-44-3324 
Taylor,  Edward  J..  Jr..  115-28-5967 
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Taylor  Horace  G.,  410-60-2936 
Taylor,  James  B..  465-60-6798 
Taylor.  John  E..  433-48-6018 
Taylor  John  F..  414-58-6909 
Taylor,  Paul  W.,  486-34-7140 
Taylor,  Wesley  L..  457-44-6299 
Taylor,  William  D.,  428-52-6798 
Tear.  Harry  R.,  Jr..  346-26-6756 
Tedesco.  John  J..  024-28-1806 
Teller.  Jon  R..  306-34-7892 
Tello.  Richard  C,  561-40-3049 
Tempel,  Thomas  R.,  523-46-2995 
Temple.  WUliam  E.,  260-60-1960 
Terry.  William  P..  III.  262-52-2569 
Theisen.  Prank  C  271-36-1032 
Theuer,  Paul  J..  143-28-7416 
Thlessen.  Derek  J..  567-40-0585 
Thomas.  Billy  M..  461-60-5096 
Thomas.  Everette  J..  266-26-3481 
Thomas.  Golden  L..  229-48-1329 
Thomas.  Harry  M..  Jr.,  428-76-6150 
Thomas.  Jerry  A..  427-68-9307 
Thomas.  Stephen  R..  520-34-7938 
Thomassy.  Pemand  A..  170-32-0225 
Thompson.  Charles  A..  425-72-1714 
Thompson.  David  A..  426-84-9324 
Thompson.  David  E..  549-42-4241 
Thompson.  Eugene  G..  445-32-4360 
Thompson.  George  H..  254-54-5586 
Thompson.  James  B..  238-50-4126 
Thompson.  James  G..  410-50-7535 
Thompson.  John  T..  Jr..  376-34-6929 
Thompson,  Paul  P.,  H,  343-30-1653 
Thompson,  Vernon  D.,  500-36-4958 
Thomson,  John  M.,  140-30-4972 
Thomson,  Robert  W.,  020-26-5567 
Thomock.  John  R..  518-34-7867 
Thornton.  Olen  D..  500-34-2462 
Thorp.  Lee  L..  Vaun..  445-34-1202 
Threefoot.  Philip  S..  Goar..  545-56-9954 
Thudlum.  Christian  C.  Goar..  330-30-6979 
Thurston.  Joe  B.,  Jr.,  443-38-5668 
Tlchenor.  Carroll  J..  541-38-3465 
Tichenor,  James  R.,  Ill,  406-46-8084 
Tillar,  Donaldson  P.,  Jr.,  244-48-6975 
Tilton.  Pranklin  T..  001-28-8583 
Timlin.  Jerome  P..  210-26-1180 
Tinsley.  Philip.  Jr..  048-22-4368 
Tippin.  Garold  L..  508-34-3544 
Tippln.  Scott  M..  507-34-4214 
Tipton.  Carl  W..  429-60-6581 
Tipton.  William  R..  256-46-2522 
Tito.  William  J..  Jr..  076-26-3659 
Todd.  Alan  R.,  453-50-8759 
Todd.  John  J..  022-28-3733 
Todd,  Robert  A.,  541-34-7243 
Tolcher,  James  A.,  269-32-6994 
ToUefson,  Robert  G..  544-36-3261 
Tomberlin.  John  R..  Jr.,  264-46-7962 
Tomllnson,  Raymond  P.,  426-62-3899 
Toner,  Richard  M.,  144-26-2787 
Toomepuu,  Tonu,  101-30-3773 
Toomey.  Francis  X..  158-24-6310 
Top.  Franklin  H..  Jr..  480-40-8861 
Torres.  Prank  C.  Jr..  577-50-4676 
Tortorelli.  Alfred  P..  095-30-5823 
Totten.  Robert  G..  230-46-1759 
Touchard,  Maryjo  S..  177-30-0434 
Toye.  John  E..  216-30-4333 
Tozier.  Robert  E..  286-32-6990 
Tracy.  Curtis  L..  528-52-3876 
Tragesser.  John  N.,  II,  207-30-8611 
Tramont.  Edmund  C.  047-30-2280 
Trauner.  Ronald  P..  307-38-4750 
Travis,  Richard  T.,  142-30-6466 
Trawick,  Jack  S.,  442-34-9253 
Trayers,  James  L.,  Jr.,  031-14-5308 
Trdla,  Josept  R.,  453-46-9705 
Treadway,  James  D..  409-50-1420 
Treanor.  John  J..  051-24-3441 
Tredinnick.  Richard  E.,  206-28-6408 
Tredway.  Robert  N..  260-46-0588 
Tremaine.  Myron  D..  355-30-0227 
Trent.  William  E.,  543-36-3845 


Trevino.  Pranciscc.  Jr..  457-52-0981 
Tribe.  Donald  S.,  577-46-7528 
Trinkle,  Patrick  M.,  552-50-5053 
Tromly.  Robert  R..  517-30-6487 
Troniar.  Maryrose  P.,  101-30-2497 
Troth.  Robert  S..  224-48-0036 
Tsaknis,  Peter  J.,  292-30-0066 
Tsoulos.  Demetrios  G.,  332-30-4659 
Tucker.  Everette  L..  Jr..  463-46-9306 
Tumage.  John  O..  186-28-2928 
Turner.  John  A..  562-50-7590 
Turner.  Robert  A..  460-54-8840 
Tuten,  William  R..  III.  263-44-0276 
Tye.  Edward  J..  324-24-6354 
Tyler.  Erven  8..  231-42-6605 
Tyler.  Jamei  W..  432-58-2016 
Ude.  Donald  E..  563-40-8220 
Udick.  Ralph  A..  518-40-4772 
Uemura.  Edward  H..  575-38-3622 
Vaglia,  James  E..  176-30-0844 
Valieant,  John  ^.,  048-30-9757 
Vance.  William  M..  299-34-4715 
Vanderels.  Theodore.  093-32-3985 
VanGorder.  Henry  P..  335-28-2367 
VanMeter.  Harold  C  256-48-7087 
Vann.  Lawrence  K..  531-32-6036 
Vannes,  Clayton  L..  391-34-3655 
Vansant.  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  418-56-1389 
Vanzytveld.  William  A..  380-28-2025 
Varallo.  Francis  V..  356-24-1340 
Vargo.  John  J.,  Jr.,  240-40-0092 
Vargosko.  Michael  A.,  048-28-2240 
Vaughn,  Thomas  B..  408-52-8362- 
Vay,  Nicolaa  R..  112-30-2263 
Venzke,  Gene  A.,  388-32-0493 
Venzke,  Rodger  R.,  536-32-7577 
Vercellone,  Joseph  E.,  021-28-4590 
Vermillion,  James  G..  225-46-8377 
Via,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  235-54-9318 
Vichick,  Donald  A.,  282-34-7877 
Vick,  Gerald  A.,  355-30-0986 
Vierra,  Victor  S.,  250-52-7995 
Villacara,  Alfred  A.,  Jr.,  078-24-6798 
Villaronga,  Raul  G..  582-56-7792 
Vinci.  Frank.  Jr..  176-28-4963 
Vineys.  Eugenia  A..  549-48-3698 
Volkmann.  James  A.,  399-20-3412 
Vollrath.  Frederick  E..  267-58-4896 
Volpe.  Michael,  129-28-2839 
Wagg.  Robert  A..  Jr..  004-36-8701 
Waggoner.  Robert  N..  245-46-6339 
Waghelstein.  John  D..  218-34-5853 
Wait.  William  M..  267-52-6944 
Wakefield.  Bamuel  N..  249-58-7207 
Wakelin.  John  D..  553-44-5281 
Waldack.  Albert  C.  342-26-6612 
Waldhour.  Louis  G..  258-52-7795 
Walker.  Alton  L..  259-50-6281 
Walker.  Conrad  N..  331-26-0574 
Walker.  James  M.,  410-58-3147 
Walker.  John  D..  400-62-3639 
Walker.  Norman  G..  Jr..  428-26-1211 
Walker.  Olyn  M..  247-68-5188 
Walker.  Philip  A..  Jr..  320-34-7952 
Walker.  Robert  T..  284-32-4287 
Walker.  Thomas  M..  227-52-4065 
Wall.  Kenneth  L..  409-58-0657 
Wallace.  Malcom  K..  Rozier..  140-30-4782 
Waller.  Calvin  A..  Hoff..  435-46-5078 
Walls.  Marian  J..  Irene..  367-38-0846 
Walls.  Neal  H..  444-32-8595 
Walsh.  James  E..  Jr..  571-40-1076 
Walsh.  Martin  W..  Jr.,  151-30-5750 
Walters,  Floyd  J.,  Jr.,  248-60-9856 
Walters,  James  P..  466-54-6883 
Walton.  Warren  J..  258-54-0883 
Ward.  James  P..  402-48-8714 
Ward  Michael.  540-38-7664 
Ward.  Robert  E..  III.  225-52-9936 
Ward.  William  B..  113-30-3950 
Warmath,  Julius  G..  411-64-9860 
Wamock,  William  H..  048-30-0140 
Warren.  Daniel  C.  229-48-1541 
Warren.  George.  III.  249-64-9659 


Warren,  James  A..  226-42-9966 
Washington,  Charles  C,  261-54-0895 
Waskowicz,  Francis  A.,  332-30-3057 
Wass,  De  C,  Huba.,  263-62-1074 
Wassom,  Herbert  M.,  409-56-7999 
Wasson,  James  V.,  211-30-3774 
Waters,  George  A.,  Jr.,  243-58-4981 
Watkins,  Charlie  C.  525-74-2443 
Watson.  Kermith  G..  253-56-8797 
Watson.  Richard  A.,  155-30-7731 
Watson,  Robert  L.,  403-36-1461 
Watson,  Samuel  J.,  III.  131-30-1955 
Watts.  James  R..  014-28-8188 
Weaver.  Charles  R..  450-50-7705 
Weaver,  Joseph  U..  Jr..  578-44-9435 
Webb.  Charles  L..  260-46-9657 
Webb.  Gerald  E..  545-48-5327 
Webb.  James  R.,  510-28-7927 
Webb.  Richard  B..  519-36-5732 
Webb.  Robert  H..  Jr..  413-52-8384 
Webster.  Robert  C.  573-52-1576 
Weckel.  Edward  C.  129-28-8707 
Weekley.  Robert  M..  524-44-7406 
Weeks.  Leo  J..  007-32-5844 
Wehmeyer.  Thomas  E..  396-34-7238 
Weinert.  Phillip  D..  579-44-9297 
Weinfurter.  Robert  J..  555-48-9469 
Weis.  James  H..  327-30-4314 
Weiss.  Joseph  D..  182-30-1620 
Welch.  Elliot  J.,  294-28-4583 
Welhnan.  WiUiam  H..  104-28-0041 
Wells.  Donald  O..  320-28-2619 
Wells.  John  G..  484-28-7954 
Welsh.  James  B..  196-28-5645 
Welsh.  Stephen  L..  Jr..  409-50-6466 
Wentworth.  Eugene  G.,  Jr..  514-30-6556 
Wentz.  Clarence  E.,  303-32-3487 
Wenzel.  Paul  J.,  132-28-9657 
Wesley,  demon  H.,  462-50-2012 
Westmoreland.  Franklin  D..  462-44-3001 
Westpheling.  Charles  T..  567-50-8667 
Wetzel.  Gerald  R..  261-46-3986 
Weyrauch,  Paul  T..  079-34-5632 
Wharton.  Terrance  D..  232-54-2171 
Whedbee.  John  S..  Sr..  423-40-4325 
Wheeler.  Edward  W..  Jr..  384-30-1724 
Wheeler.  Jack  C.  258-56-5478 
Wheeler.  John  B..  228-52-7785 
Wheeler.  Robert  A..  479-38-3638 
Wheeling.  James  R..  382-32-0397 
Whipple.  Berkley  A..  458-56-8680 
Whisler.  John  C.  192-30-1289 
White.  Billy  C.  512-26-8449 
White.  Charles  A..  Jr..  225-40-7536 
White.  David  J,.  480-38-3118 
White.  Jerry  A..  232-54-2156 
White.  John  C,  399-26-9662 
White.  Lyman  G..  Jr..  262-56-9198 
White.  Robert  L..  III.  412-48-0753 
White.  Walter  S..  Jr..  438-44-2887 
"  Whitehead.  Robert  W..  348-28-8019 
Whiteside,  Daniel  L..  259-58-1556 
Whiteside.  Jerry  E..  257-56-9689 
Whitlaw.  Joseph  R..  Jr..  213-24-4024 
Whitley.  James  R..  Jr..  413-60-8085 
Whitmarsh.  Donald  B..  432-62-7058 
Whitmore.  Paul  V..  380-40-3791 
Wh:tsett.  Richard  D..  387-34-8065 
Whitten.  William  M..  165-32-1201 
Whltworth.  David  C.  248-54-9144 
Wicker.  Raymond  K..  248-40-3131 
Wickliffe.  Paul  T..  378-34-5916 
Wiersema.  Kenneth  E..  560-44-4038 
Wigner,  Larry  R..  368-32-7247 
Wilbum.  Jamei  H..  233-54-1383 
Wild.  Allen  R..  089-30-2855 
Wilder.  Samuel  D..  Jr..  405-52-4022 
Wilder.  William  B..  415-50-1453 
Wilk.  Max  W..  398-30-4979 
Wilkerson.  Edwin  A..  236-58-0710 
Wilkins.  Jesse  B..  Jr.,  241-56-9161 
Willard,  Jack  T..  Jr..  224-46-2431 
Williams.  Arthur  E..  133-28-8513 
Williams.  Cary  E..  426-70-2613 
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Williams.  Charles  E..  418-48-2890 
Williams.  David  K..  226-42-6286 
Williams.  Donald  B..  516-40-2789 
Williams.  Francis  M..  070-30-0712 
Williams.  Prank  K..  445-32-3805 
Williams,  James  E..  Jr..  159-30-6257 
Williams.  John  B..  099-28-3230 
Williams.  Jon  W..  418-44-0716 
Williams,  Phillip  J.,  008-24-6593 
Williams,  Robert  B.,  420-40-4575 
Williams.  Robert  B..  528-44-5191 
Williams.  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  237-56-8485 
Williams.  Stuart  H..  362-32-8437 
Williams.  Troy  H.,  226-48-3569 
Williamson.  Donald  R..  517-38-5001 
Williamson.  Myma  H..  504-44-2760 
Williamson.  William  R..  193-30-0677 
Williford.  Sherman  H.,  224-50-3744 
Willis,  James  S.,  Jr.,  226-42-9770 
Wilmoth.  Frederick  L.,  341-26-7671 
Wilson,  Carroll  R.,  432-56-0137 
Wilson,  David  G.,  481-38-3872 
Wilson,  David  L..  098-22-0382 
Wilson.  Donald  E..  233-52-2358 
Wilson.  Gifford  D..  431-64-7189 
Wilson.  Jack  R..  II.  232-54-4415 
Wilson.  John  S..  515-32-8262 
Wilson.  Robert  B..  287-32-6015 
Wilson.  Walter  K..  III.  418-44-1431 
Wilson.  William  R..  564-52-9906 
Wing.  Thomas.  137-26-7197 
Winslow.  Robert  A..  390-34-0788 
Winters.  James  M..  018-30-1996 
Winzurk.  William  P.,  223-42-9649 
Wise.  Paul  E.,  165-26-5649 
Witherspoon,  Eugene  S.,  250-62-3736 
Witt,  Everett  L..  530-20-1955 
Witt,  William  W..  518-44-6203 
Wittenberg.  Kenneth  J..  388-30-0471 
Wolcott.  Barry  W..  049-34-3424 
Wolfe.  Rodney  D..  506-34-7117 
Wollmering.  Lawrence  E..  471-38-2106 
Wolters.  Robert  A..  378-34-0451 
Womack.  Daniel.  Jr..  241-50-1809 
Wood.  Malcom  H.,  Jr..  445-30-4669 
Wood.  NeUon  V..  318-30-6804 
Wood.  Robert  D..  349-30-0302 
Woodall.  John  B..  461-60-8513 
Woodbeck.  Charles  A..  Patric.  476-38-3647 
Woodhouse.  Donald  L..  520-30-5633 
Woodhurst.  Charles  L..  249-48-7005 
Woodson.  William  B..  413-54-0273 
Woodward. -Joe  L..  457-48-3173 
Woody.  Ronald  D..  385-34-1927 
Woodyard.  Stephen  G..  541-40-6928 
Woolweaver.  Robert  G..  455-58-1532 
Wooten.  R.  J..  430-68-9045 
Worthington.  Wayne  L..  188-28-9186 
Wright.  Dean  W..  468-32-5622 
Wright,  Willie  P..  229-44-7044 
Wuerpel.  Charles  L..  349-30-2531 
Wulff.  Roy  A..  262-50-5772 
Wunder.  William  H..  512-26-9512 
Yamaguchi,  Phillip  T.,  576-34-9948 
Yamanouchi,  Kenneth  K.,  573-48-6552 
Yarborough,  William  G.,  Jr.,  249-66-8053 
Yates.  John  R..  219-26-5865 
Yaugo.  Edward  O..  278-34-7169 
Yaun.  William  W..  Jr..  231-44-6811 
Yawn.  Malcolm  T..  428-52-4951 
Yearwood.  Lionel  L.,  106-28-1683 
Yeats.  Philip  L.,  550-46-4357 
Yelverton,  Rush  S.,  425-64-9980 
Yon,  Prank  E.,  267-58-7887 
York,  Dennis  J..  504-34-6015 
York,  Donald.  416-44-1125 
York,  Harry  M.,  537-24-4148 
York,  James  J.,  530-24-7602 
Young,  James  R.,  547-52-5918 
Young.  Leon  A.,  536-32-4103 
Young,  Raymond  H.,  448-30-3009 
Yuhas,  Robert  J.,  272-28-8562 
Zachar.  Frank.  232-66-1934 
Zachary.  James  L..  560-44-0965 


Zagalak.  Stanley  J..  200-26-9756 
Zahn.  Kenneth  C,  527-44-0866 
Zajtchuk,  Joan  E.,  Tracz.,  337-30-6762 
Zajtchuk,  Russ,  325-32-3574 
Zakas,  Louis  H.,  526-42-6704 
Zaldo,  William  T.,  HI,  452-54-5387 
Ziehen,  Earl  L.,  030-22-3646 
Zierak,  Robert  A.,  107-24-1431 
Ziesmer.  Dale  W..  230-44-2671 
Zimmerly.  James  G..  196-30-9540 
Zirkle.  Michael  N.,  577-52-6937 
Zltzelberger,  John  J.,  397-26-2109 
Zom,  Burl  A..  470-36-1103 
Zotcavage.  John  A..  211-26-5904 
Zouzalik.  Ervan  E..  454-52-9464 
Zuck.  Thomas  P..  290-28-6739 
Zurek.  Dennis  J.,  341-34-2060 
Zutter,  Donald  S.,  397-32-8030 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Aaron,  Gerald  R.,  494-50-0173 
Aasen,  Robert  B.,  505-50-3799 
Abate.  Claude  W..  111-30-3992 
Abbott.  Michael  H..  271-38-9933 
Abercrombie.  Thomas  V..  419-52-3734 
Aberg.  Eric  T..  474-44-8234 
Abney.  Robert  O..  373-40-5885 
Abolins.  InU.  441-38-2854 
Abrams.  Creighton  W..  J..  226-54-1073 
Abrams.  John  N..  231-68-5774 
Accardo.  Wilbert  J..  062-36-4227 
Ackels,  Alden  D..  571-52-9277 
Acklin.  James  M..  III.  298-34-8374 
Acree.  Charles  D..  537-34-1662 
Adam.  Leroy  A..  518-44-1268 
Adamick.  Donald  H..  362-40-1668 
Adams.  Abram  E.,  Jr..  251-76-2032 
Adams.  Bertram  E..  Jr..  222-28-4625 
Adams.  Bobby  R..  254-58-6172 
Adams.  Charles  L..  418-50-8691 
Adams,  Charles  W..  505-48-7869 
Adams.  Curtis  H..  Jr..  249-68-9254 
Adams.  David  W.,  281-36-5979 
Adams.  Donald  L..  Jr..  259-60-2118 
Adams.  Gearl  V..  429-74-7508 
Adams.  Idus  W..  255-66-8122 
Adams.  James  L..  218-36-8412 
Adams.  John,  278-32-3029 
Adams,  John  A.,  458-60-7623 
Adams,  John  B.,  562-58-5368 
Adams,  Joseph  P.  Ill,  221-22-5512 
Adams,  Luther  M.,  Jr.,  240-56-3123 
Adams,  MelvUle  W..  418-60-0663 
Adams.  Nolan  J..  435-66-1235 
Adams.  Richard  M..  247-52-9684 
Adams.  Ronald  E..  417-58-5264 
Adams.  Thomas  H..  225-54-9481 
Adams.  Thomas  L..  Jr..  250-60-2698 
Adams.  William  R.,  462-66-0103 
Addison.  Wilbur  D..  227-52-6706 
Agar.  John  R..  227-62-9727 
Ahem.  Michael  B..  520-40-5580 
Ahlers.  Robert  C.  359-34-4643 
Ahems.  Alfred  J.,  458-66-6033 
Ahrens,  Robert  E.,  566-50-2215 
Ahrens,  Roger  W.,  147-32-8562 
Ailinger,  Lawrence  G.,  120-28-9104 
Akagi,  Hart  M.,  575-38-9541 
Akers,  Prank  H.,  Jr.,  424-56-9239 
Alba,  Ricardo,  525-86-0251 
Albertella,  Raymond  C,  102-30-5546 
Albright,  Robert  H.,  531-40-8674 
Albus,  Robert  A.,  101-38-3789 
Alden,  William  M.,  456-74-2807 
Alderson,  Kenneth  M.,  244-58-0791 
Aldinger,  Robert  R.,  295-26-0812 
Aldrich,  Clifton  H.,  021-30-1047 
Alexander.  Edward  G..  411-68-2689 
Alexander.  George  M..  045-34-3083 
Alexander.  Gus  N..  Jr..  457-62-3155 
Alexander,  James  P.,  199-34-9668 
Alexander.  Joe  L.,  455-60-9548 
Alexander,  John  B.,  388-38-3091 
Alexander,  Leester,  443-34-8729 
Alexander.  Terry  L.  168-30-4620 


Alexander.  William  C.  Jr..  230-54-4148 
Alger,  John  I.,  068-36-8641 
Alix,  Richard  R.,  035-22-5837 
Aljets,  John  W.,  498-42-2384 
Allan,  Jon  A.,  004-36-8246 
Allan.  William  D..  020-26-9189 
Allanach.  Bruce  C,  028-34-9485 
Allanach.  William  C.  Jr..  132-32-5537 
Allard.  John  A..  008-24-5236 
Allen.  Carl  R..  035-26-0897 
Allen.  Cary  D..  424-56-7883 
Allen.  Cornelius  A..  449-62-6574 
Allen.  David  L..  548-50-8401 
Allen.  Frank  B..  256-54-7285 
Allen.  Glenn  R..  251-66-2894 
Allen.  Harold  P..  144-32-7165 
Allen.  James  H..  Donald.  417-40-2672 
Allen.  Jimmy  M..  375-40-2586 
Allen.  John  M..  261-42-1223 
Allen.  Jon  J..  251-58-2557 
Allen.  Mark  V..  558-54-2303 
Allen.  Michael  B..  506-50-4725 
Allen.  Ralph  L..  434-56-1461 
Allen.  Richard  B..  043-32-5905 
Allen.  Richard  D..  523-48-4526 
Allen.  Robert  A..  229-56-3396 
AUey.  James  H..  248-54-0974 
Allison,  David  B..  480-48-3039 
Allison.  Raymon  E..  422-48-7383 
Allison.  William  P..  Jr..  511-36-7305 
Allman.  Douglas  D.,  563-54-9231 
Allport.  George  H..  II.  171-34-1101 
Allred.  James  R..  443-38-2301 
Aim.  Philip  P..  502-38-2348 
Almes.  Edward  W..  108-34-8539 
Almojuela.  Thomas  N..  537-40-2929 
Alpem.  Stephen  I..  084-30-9590 
Alt.  Emile  A..  Jr..  435-56-4819 
Altieri.  Richard  T..  063-36-3860 
Alvillar.  Edna  B..  473-50-8775 
Amato.  James  D..  041-32-1200 
Ambrose.  Anthony.  195-38-5261 
Ambrose.  Richard  S..  252-64-6170 
Ames.  Robert  A..  065-34-8196 
Ammon.  Stephen  L..  254-62-8737 
Amos.  Oscar  D..  461-60-4167 
Amos.  WiUiam  H..  Jr..  490-40-3724 
Amrine.  Robert  M..  286-36-9370 
Amsberry,  WUliam  E..  568-54-4929 
Anderschat,  Richard  W.,  327-32-3489 
Andersen  Jerome  R..  504-36-5056 
Andersen.  Timothy  W..  537-42-8997 
Anderson.  Ben  L..  Jr..  513-42-4768 
Anderson.  CecU  T..  466-70-1633 
Anderson.  Charles  H..  226-36-6533 
Anderson,  Charles.  Jr..  434-46-4372 
Anderson.  Dale  R.,  374-40-2432 
Anderson,  David  M.,  Ill,  525-90-5783 
Anderson.  Dean  R..  253-64-7558 
Anderson.  Edward  G..  III.  537-42-2536 
Anderson.  Edwain  P..  252-34-3004 
Anderson.  Francis  E..  524-46-0248 
Anderson.  Gary  L..  492-46-3351 
Anderson.  George  L..  Jr..  458-60-1637 
Anderson.  Jerome  P..  211-28-9742 
Anderson,  Kenneth  W.,  547-58-3182 
Anderson,  Lawrence  V.,  Jr.,  162-30-9047 
Anderson,  Leonard  G.,  Jr..  430-82-1828 
Anderson,  Louie  H.,  415-62-4519 
Anderson.  Martin  S..  563-54-0752 
Anderson.  Melvyn  L.  II.  159-34-9630 
Anderson.  Michael  R..  265-72-6039 
Anderson.  Morris  D.,  414-54-9437 
Anderson,  Norman  L.,  474-46-4082 
Anderson.  Paul  J..  Jr.,  418-56-2285 
Anderson,  RandaU  J.,  477-42-1587 
Anderson.  Raymond  L..  160-30-5954 
Anderson.  Robert  L.,  301-30-1661 
Andrae.  Raymond  R..  389-34-5958 
Andre.  David  J.,  178-32-4165 
Andrean.  Charles  M..  302-34-0860 
Andresen.  Martin  W..  484-50-2611 
Andrew.  Edward  L.,  216-34-7198 
Andrew,  Franklin  H.,  Jr..  184-30-1349 
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Andrews.  Andrew  E..  551-58-8258 
Andrews.  Darlington  P.,  401-44-6318 
Andrews.  Edward  L..  210-32-9895 
Andrews.  Eugene  S..  020-30-2904 
Andrews.  John  W..  382-34-5418 
Andrews.  Michael  A..  237-70-7033 
Andrews.  Roger  C,  102-32-4719 
Andrews.  Roger  L.,  454-48-3094 
Andrews,  Russell  W.,  230-50-2511 
Andrle.  John  C.  341-34-8432 
Angeli.  Raymond  S..  189-34-2657 
Angle.  Thomas  L..  540-44-6863 
Angsten.  Joseph  J..  Jr..  137-36-8748 
Annan.  WUUam  M.,  213-40-0685 
Ansel,  Raymond  B..  216-42-9552 
Anselm.  Ekinald  C.  297-30-5950 
Anthony.  Henry  G.,  Jr..  346-36-3794 
Antoine.  Lawrence  V..  Sr..  360-34-6910 
Anundaon.  William  D..  502-30-7008 
Aokl.  Wayne  C.  576-42-1270 
Applebaum.  Lawrence.  028-28-9300 
Appleby,  Ronald  P..  386-38-9567 
Appier.  Donald  E..  417-52-2504 
Applin.  Prank  M..  038-26-3482 
Aquino,  Paschal  A.,  075-34-6822 
Araki.  Norman  G.,  575-38-1893 
Arango.  Roger  J..  Jr..  266-62-9862 
Arbogast.  Gordon  W.,  110-32-8695 
Aichambault.  Emile  A..  148-30-1675 
ArchebeUe.  Edwin  B..  260-62-9896 
Arens,  Noel  J.,  500-46-9120 
Arkangel.  Carmellto.  Jr..  575-44-4596 
Arko,  Anthony.  273-38-7361 
Arkow.  Richard  S.,  103-32-5617 
Armijo.  Gabriel  C.  451-66-8226 
Armlstead,  Joseph  D..  465-66-1097 
Armstrong.  Alan  P.,  002-28-9769 
Armstrong.  Chalmers  H..  249-60-2504 
Armstrong.  Curtis  L..  267-58-2809 
Armstrong.  David  B..  452-56-4472 
Armstrong.  Douglas  W..  132-30-5167 
Armstrong,  Henry  J.,  417-50-4404 
Armstrong.  Lester  P.,  530-22-3678 
Armstrong.  Wdllam  B..  Jr.,  441-38-8089 
Amdt,  Georgene  E..  469-40-5470 
Amer.  Mark  C.  128-36-8492 
Arnold.  BiUy  R.,  421-50-9350 
Arnold.  David  B..  264-60-2094 
Arnold.  Edward  D..  416-54-2266 
Arnold,  Joseph  C,  110-34-9619 
Arnold,  Joseph  V.,  495-42-6345 
Arnold.  Preston  T..  001-28-8339 
Amt.  Stephen  W..  519-44-4702 
Arrants.  William  M..  248-70-7231 
Arrington.  Jimmy  S.,  419-44-6865 
Arrington,  John  W.,  241-62-1068 
Arrington,  Robert  D..  376-38-2190 
Arrowsmith,  David  R..  514-44-4599 
Arsenault.  Philip  N..  021-30-6537 
Arthur.  David  W..  046-34-8944 
Asbury.  David  L..  084-32-5106 
Ashjian.  Ann  N..  493-46-8195 
Ashley.  Adrian  A..  455-56-1459 
Ashley,  Kenneth  W..  249-54-2544 
Ashurst.  Turpin  C,  424-50-8763 
Ashworth.  Jimmy  P.,  459-52-8319 
Asiello,  Robert  M..  123-34-2181 
Aslmakopoulos.  Peter  L..  293-38-0526 
Askew,  Arthur  M..  III.  263-64-4226 
Askins.  WlUiam  M..  576-34-9342 
Asmuth.  George  W..  398-34-8781 
Asplund.  Ralph  E..  367-42-0312 
Asselin.  Leo  J..  Jr..  264-60-5955 
Atcheson.  Donald  W..  Jr.,  139-32-5669 
Atchley,  Oscar  L..  III.  410-70-2909 
Atkins.  Edsel  R.,  285-40-2933 
Atkinson.  John  H..  III.  495-36-1980 
Audrain.  Erin  P..  Jr..  530-28-1078 
Auger.  John  D..  131-34-9216 
Augsburger.  Grayson  T.,  345-34-3412 
Augsburger.  Robert  A..  585-24-0639 
Augsburger.  Wilson  L.,  329-32-9993 
Aulick.  Louis  H..  405-52-6348 
Aune.  Lawrence  E..  435-58-8034 


Austin.  Andrew  L..  263-50-4845 
Austin,  James  L..  040-30-5155 
Autry.  Jerry  D..  244-52-6903 
Aux.  George  W..  Jr..  089-36-0100 
Avant.  Jack  B..  421-52-3337 
Avery.  John.  Jr.,  265-58-6312 
Axelson,  Gordon  S.,  558-40-1571 
Ayala.  Isaac,  457-56-1674 
Ayers.  Thoma*.  III.  023-30-3077 
Ayres,  Larry  P.,  491-44-9566 
Azuma.  Eric  K..  575-42-6282 
Babb.  Lawrence  R..  247-64-3260 
Bablch.  James  M..  452-68-2399 
Baca.  Richard  C.  522-52-7086 
Bacheldor.  Ned  W.,  319-34-4563 
Bachman,  Howard  P.,  293-36-5384 
Bachman,  James  H.,  316-40-5176 
Back,  John  P.,  Jr..  211-30-3403 
Backenstose.  William  M..  Jr..  506-56-9495 
Bacon.  Carlton,  E..  343-28-0116 
Bacon.  Douglass  P.,  034-28-9184 
Bacon.  WllliaBi  E..  504-32-9983 
Badaml.  James  A..  107-30-2339 
Badger.  Gary  R..  007-40-6616 
Badger.  James  L..  Jr..  125-32-7673 
Badgett,  Arthur  L..  523-56-8752 
Badzinskl.  Richard  V..  081-3-5339 
Baer,  Barry  S.,  575-44-4751 
Baer.  James  T..  272-30-6335 
Baetcke.  Dorothy  A..  230-54-9714 
Baezamunlz.  Carlos  R..  580-80-6190 
Baggett.  David  L..  444-42-0965 
Baggett.  Pred  K..  417-48-9131 
Baggott.  Francis  M.,  578-58-4639 
Bahm.  John  P..  Jr..  185-32-7269 
Bailey.  Charles  L..  443-44-5365 
BaUey.  Dalene  G..  548-54-2498 
Bailey.  Glenn  A..  Jr..  222-22-3280 
Bailey.  Harvey  E..  537-34-5458 
Bailey,  John  C.  Jr.,  227-36-1916 
Bailey,  Richard  E.,  452-66-0058 
Bailey.  Robert  N.,  567-52-4077 
Bailey.  Ronald  B..  226-56-4413 
Bailey,  William  E.,  230-48-1315 
Bally,  Charles  M.,  094-36-8333 
Bain,  Seavy  A.,  Jr..  239-64-4917 
Baird.  John  C,  465-62-0509 
Baisden.  Edward..  Jr..  267-60-8732 
Bajema.  Sheldon  L.,  532-34-5546 
Baker,  Alfred  W..  579-56-3714 
Baker,  Donald  D.,  232-62-3921 
Baker,  Hugh  M..  Jr.,  223-50-3301 
Baker,  James  L.,  Kent.,  574-14-7853 
Baker.  James  R..  536-40-1332 
Baker.  Kim  J..  Sr.,  489-48-2451 
Baker.  Margaret  J..  459-68-5889 
Baker.  Mark  A..  487-42-9670 
Baker.  Michael  C.  554-52-7432 
Baker.  Ralph  K.,  Jr.,  230-44-6599 
Baker.  Richard  C.  541-42-9199 
Baker.  Richard  L..  459-56-7705 
Baker.  Robert  P..  452-62-7806 
Baker.  Robert  G.,  354-34-2283 
Baker,  Robert  J.,  534-36-5235 
Baker,  Robert  M..  502-46-8101 
Baker.  Ronald  L.,  Jr.,  503-40-3348 
Baker,  Rudolph,  237-54-6169 
Baker.  Thomas  D.,  368-40-7674 
Balderson,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  110-34-9484 
Baldlnger.  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  126-34-2552 
Baldwin.  Byron  S..  565-52-6189 
Baldwin.  Charles  S..  408-60-9130 
Baldwin.  Roger  L..  286-36-5972 
Balentine.  Jlmmie  L..  568-60-3961 
Ball.  Elwyn  J.,  Jr.,  021-30-8974 
Ball,  Michael  G.,  436-58-2771 
Ball,  Robert  M..  530-26-4442 
Ballagh,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  521-44-4388 
Ballantyne.  Nathaniel  B..  Jr.,  209-28-4466 
Ballard,  Clark  T.,  Jr.,  295-36-3491 
Ballard,  Joe  N.,  438-62-7544 
Ballard,  Stephen  D.,  513-44-2446 
Baltes,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  509-38-2091 
Bambini.  Adrian  P.,  Jr.,  263-68-5700 
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Banisch,  Werner  W.,  429-84-6341 
Banks,  Gary  G.,  537-34-0849 
Bankson,  Peter  R..  515-40-8337 
Banta.  Donald  J..  559-46-7892 
Barbara.  James  C,  130-32-6342 
Barber,  Duane  D.,  038-24-3320 
Barber.  Prank  A..  442-48-8994 
Barber.  Paul  P..  390-42-1881 
Barbour.  Martin  W..  290-36-9442 
Barclay,  Douglas  H.,  157-28-8798 
Barcomb,  Paul  J.,  108-32-7786 
Bardot,  Kenneth  H.,  495-46-6330 
Barefoot.  Allen.  Jr..  245-66-3442 
Barfield.  John  R.,  254-56-9718 
Barham,  Thomas  B..  430-78-7674 
Barker.  Ballard  M.,  562-58-8487 
Barkman,  Ralph  A..  Jr.,  349-30-9754 
Bamaby,  Richard  J.,  338-36-0406 
Barnes,  Charles  W..  Jr.,  230-54-4302 
Barnes.  Darvin  E.,  526-54-7009 
Barnes.  James  H..  487-46-8810 
Barnes.  Michael,  V..  431-64-4720 
Barney.  Daniel  G..  316-36-5072 
Bamhart.  Robert  N.,  514-36-9403 
Bamhill.  Jerry  R„  455-62-3397 
Baron,  David,  V..  375-38-0188 
Barr,  Douglas  H.,  538-38-6590 
Barrett,  Kay  C,  529-42-7825 
Barrett.  Richard  A..  273-36-3179 
Barrett.  Richard  E..  261-74-1388 
Barrett.  Robert  W..  511-40-4329 
Barrett,  Thomas  P..  423-52-8382 
Barrie,  Jeffrey  E..  125-30-9242 
Barrington,  John  E.,  386-40-3556 
Barron.  Garrett  W..  209-30-1740 
Barron.  Max  R..  429-74-2074 
Barron,  Nicholas.  458-60-4847 
Barron.  William  M..  Jr..  253-64-3433 
Barrow.  Joseph  M..  534-38-0337 
Barry,  David  A.,  Jr.,  068-34-5347 
Barry.  Michael  J..  082-32-4251 
Barry.  Russell  W..  181-32-9443 
Barry.  William  A..  III.  034-30-5284 
Barsh.  John  E.,  208-32-1425 
Barta,  Donald  P..  501-26-6449 
Bartay,  Tandy  E.,  449-64-0114 
Bartelme.  Michael  J..  468-44-9224 
Bartelt,  David  P..  396-34-7063 
Barthmus.  Wlnfrted.  173-32-7472 
Bartholomew,  Daniel  E..  171-32-1562 
Bartlett.  Charles  M..  022-30-7882 
Bartlett.  Henry  D..  060-34-8077 
Bartlett.  James  A..  451-68-0180 
Bartlett.  Leroy.  III.  053-34-1600 
Bartley.  Randall  B..  532-38-9695 
Barton.  Douglas  A..  307-48-0473 
Barton,  Jay  W.,  204-32-7713 
Bartosik,  Harry  J.,  Jr.,  187-34-3189 
Bartz,  Richard  C,  150-32-7385 
Basham,  Owen  D.,  406-52-9741 
Bashore,  John  P.,  454-56-9141 
Basile,  Domenic  P.,  209-32-6645 
Bassett,  Byron  E..  549-48-7052 
Bassett.  Lionel  T..  165-34-3970 
Bassett.  Richard  S..  060-34-9926 
Bassett.  Sterling  P..  449-64-8346 
Basta,  Patricia  J.,  523-46-1286 
Batchelder,  Michael  J..  491-44-8547 
Bates,  Bemie  L.,  238-62-3856 
Bates,  Jared  L..  060-34-9134 
Bates.  Thomas  J.,  517-44-5863 
Bates.  William  M..  483-50-6415 
Battaglioli,  Victor  J.,  020-30-0417 
Battcher.  John  A..  265-58-3646 
Battey.  Bruce  T..  225-50-9303 
Batts,  William  M..  Ill,  462-68-8371 
Baucum,  Tommy  A..  457-58-4430 
Bauer,  Stephen  M.,  451-70-3879 
Bauer,  William  B.,  561-64-4827 
Baumann,  Bruce  W.,  149-32-7440 
Baumann,  Charles  H.,  009-28-2138 
Baumann,  Philipe  P.,  306-36-1804 
Baumgarten,  John  R.,  357-28-8385 
Baumgartner,  Glenn  W..  231-56-1061 
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Baumgartner,  John  C  390-42-8825 
Bavis,  Robert  J.,  Ill,  213-36-9755 
Bawell,  Walter  A.,  182-32-6047 
Bayer,  Lawrence  W.,  370-40-7069 
Bayer,  William  K.,  HI,  162-34-2976 
Bayliss,  William  A..  Jr..  151-32-2974 
Baysinger.  Douglas  M..  370-36-4163 
Bazany.  James  L..  343-30-2939 
Beach.  Dwight  W..  052-32-4019 
Beach.  Karl  L.,  079-34-5569 
Beach.  Martin  H..  238-62-4210 
Beal.  Patrick  G..  384-36-2722 
Beal.  Richard  H..  454-60-8908 
Beale.  Richard  E..  Jr..  577-58-3919 
Beale,  Thomas  L.,  260-42-5573 
Beall,  Marshall  D.,  529-54-3732 
Beall,  Raymond  P.,  456-56-6999 
Beamer.  Ralph  D..  223-52-1382 
Bearce.  Gerald  R..  004-34-2214 
Beard,  Otis  R.,  521-52-9841 
Beardslee,  Harold  M..  381-38-4728 
Beasley.  Lonnie  S.,  Jr..  455-68-2612 
Beasley.  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  147-28-2133 
Beaton,  Edward  A.,  028-30-1074 
Beattle,  Robert  J.,  515-38-9731 
Beatty.  Norman  E.,  053-34-1590 
Beauchamp,  Ramar  K.,  559-46-3632 
Beaumont.  Richard  A..  023-32-6093 
Beaver.  John  W..  232-70-4211 
Bechtold.  Earl  E..  201-32-0211 
Bechtold.  William  A..  565-70-9675 
Beck.  Dwight  A..  124-34-6472 
Beck,  James  W..  151-34-0457 
Becka,  David  C.  286-38-8054 
Becker.  Edward  G.,  163-32-1272 
Becker,  James  W..  508-52-7607 
Becker.  Loren  L..  505-40-3747 
Becker,  Robert  A.,  556-50-0694 
Beckett,  George  T..  III.  405-54-4660 
Beckett,  Ronald  L..  236-60-2346 
Beckham,  Carl  N.,  421-48-9025 
Becking,  Ernest  A.,  381-38-7259 
Beddingfield,  Robert  E..  248-54-9971 
Bedell.  Larry  L..  465-62-1510 
Bedford.  Ben  C.  Jr..  412-58-0938 
Bee,  Arlen  E..  216-36-4760 
Beebe,  John  E.,  521-44-0320 
Beegle,  Charles  L..  413-66-9073 
Beerthuis.  Mark  A..  349-32-3758 
Behlendorf,  Jack  R.,  392-30-8168 
Behler,  Gene  R.,  351-30-3873 
Behnke,  Arthur  R.,  391-34-2162 
Behr,  Steven,  069-34-4795 
Behrens,  Robert  W.,  284-30-1843 
Beierschmitt,  James  J.,  207-32-5931 
Beiler.  George  W..  175-32-9538 
Beilharz.  Kurt  O..  098-32-3106 
Beim,  Alexander,  115-30-1202 
Beinlich,  William  A.,  527-58-6665 
Belch,  Peter  P.,  171-36-5285 
Belcher,  Bill  G.,  225-48-8594 
Belinski,  Alexander  B.,  193-30-4449 
Bell,  Charles  L.,  435-56-1647 
Bell.  Clyde  H.,  Jr..  263-66-7601 
Bell.  David  A..  253-62-6938 
Bell.  David  G.,  428-78-8153 
Bell,  Douglas  J..  516-42-7037 
Bell,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  024-28-0263 
Bell,  George  T..  334-30-5270 
Bell.  Lester  J..  530-22-7455 
Bell,  Richard  A.,  II,  459-64-5548 
Bell,  Richard  P..  251-52-7689 
Bell,  William  A..  Jr.,  227-52-5791 
Bell.  William  H.,  Jr.,  018-34-0080 
Bellamy.  Lonnie  J.,  266-72-9989 
Bellamy,  Mark  L.,  494-38-7309 
Seller,  Richard  L..  458-66-2313 
Belt.  Richard  L..  II.  5^6-56-8951 
Beltran,  Normandy  B..  154-44-8251 
Belz,  George  D..  Jr.,  215-42-5565 
Beman.  Charles  E.,  III.  479-44-6472 
Benavides,  Gustavo  O.,  J..  463-62-7830 
Bender,  Charles  D..  315-40-9643 
Bender.  Joseph  P..  212-38-5296 


Bender.  Michael  J..  228-48-6817 
Benjamin,  Richard  D.,  559-56-2127 
Benka.  Daniel  L.,  394-38-0083 
Benner,  Michael  D..  539-44-7580 
Bennett,  James  R.,  168-34-9706 
Bennett,  John  L.,  048-32-6053 
Bennett,  Kelley  E.,  407-60-8886 
Bennett.  Leon  L..  247-70-8961 
Bennett.  Roger  A..  118-32-5251 
Bennett,  Walter  D..  520-42-6553 
Bennels.  John  M..  179-28-9253 
Benson.  Prederick  W..  215-34-2016 
Bent.  Robert  E.,  007-32-8942 
Benton.  David  L..  III.  068-36-8645 
Benton.  Humbert  P..  431-64-9467 
Benton.  John  G..  214-36-3896 
Bentz,  Kenneth.  Jr..  447-34-4321 
Bentz.  William  A..  301-32-7428 
Benvenuto.  James  V..  176-30-1042 
Benware,  Marshall  G.,  003-30-3173 
Berchin,  Richard  J.,  121-30-4022 
Berg,  Allan  W.,  016-34-1142 
Berg,  David  B.,  176-34-4376 
Berg,  James  M.,  172-30-5210 
Bergen,  John  D.,  094-32-1206 
Berger.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  175-36-5625 
Bergeron.  Alfred  J..  437-66-4491 
Bergeron.  Andrew  L.,  003-28-1208 
Bergeron.  Daniel  M..  021-30-8747 
Berggren.  Tommy  H..  526-62-0093 
Bergman,  David  M.,  440-40-9658 
Bergman,  William  K.,  098-34-3920 
Berinato,  John  J.,  009-26-1514 
Beringer,  George  R..  561-64-2244 
Berk,  Clarence  G..  216-34-2835 
Berk.  Walter  L..  530-24-1316 
Berkey.  Richard  O..  204-34-6913 
Berkley,  Clyde  J.,  454-56-5394 
Berman,  Jay  M.,  336-32-5589 
Bernard.  Joseph  P..  265-70-2055 
Bemardi.  Roger  L.,  108-30-7711 
Bemer,  Robert  L.,  267-60-2725 
Bemier,  Barre  S.,  213-42-7015 
Bernstein,  David  A.,  185-36-3642 
Berrong,  Larry  B.,  Jr.,  259-64-9331 
Berry.  Richard  L..  190-30-1628 
Berry.  Robert  H..  Jr..  564-60-1830 
Berry.  Roy  C.  371-38-6731 
Berry.  Terry  G.,  417-56-2379 
Berry.  Walter  L..  Jr.,  237-62-3752 
Bersano,  Raymond  B.,  325-38-8204 
Bertagnolli,  Joseph  J.,  529-58-0560 
Besanceney,  Charles  P..  084-36-4393 
Best.  Billy  B.,  237-60-7912 
Best,  David  S.,  013-30-8193 
Betasso,  Joseph  J.,  289-32-4237 
Bettes,  Stephen  P.,  286-42-4076 
Bettin,  Patrick  J.,  259-74-6290 
Bettner,  Steven  M.,  309-44-3153 
Beumler,  Henry  C.  527-54-0234 
Beuttenmuller,  Erhard  A..  062-36-4869 
Beveriey,  William  W.,  Jr..  448-40-3113 
Bevis,  Denise  W.,  021-32-9769 
Beyer,  Lawrence  M.,  219-34-4992 
Bezek,  Robert  J.,  295-42-6724 
Bezner,  Robert  Z.,  061-34-9705 
Bhalla,  Arun  K.,  303-44-2300 
Biamon,  Niels  P.,  056-36-2271 
Bianco,  Charles.  032-28-0110 
Blank.  Samuel  A..  Jr..  161-34-3070 
Bickel.  Charles  W..  308-38-0862 
Bickerdike.  Edwin  V.,  449-60-8333 
Bickert.  Dale  J..  206-30-8246 
Biddinger.  Dennis  C.  276-36-7662 
Bidwell.  Robert  L..  Jr..  262-64-0674 
Biegel,  Alfred.  053-30-2657 
Biegen.  William  K..  085-36-1325 
Biegler,  Duane  R.,  Josep.,  535-34-4600 
Biekkola,  James  W..  376-42-3850 
Bielenberg.  Douglas  G.,  153-30-8572 
Bierbaum,  Carl  R.,  344-24-1392 
Bigelow,  James  E.,  II,  110-34-9478 
Biggio.  John  E..  457-58-6143 
Biggs.  Barry  L..  453-62-0024 


Biggs.  Henry  D..  014-30-3411 
Bijold.  Gerald  P..  456-66-5280 
Bikus.  John  J..  Jr..  355-34-4986 
Bila.  Ronald  V..  365-40-1700 
Billingsley.  Herchel  O..  423-54-2355 
Billingsley.  Michael  L..  524-54-1329 
Bills.  Ray  W.,  529-44-5316 
Billy.  Ronald  J.,  030-28-3621 
Bilyeu,  Ronald  E.,  488-38-6240 
Binns,  Harvey  L.,  III.  229-48-9854 
Bircher.  John  E.,  III.  162-32-9809 
Birchfield,  Walter  D..  235-64-2566 
Bird.  Victor  R..  523-46-2054 
Bird.  William  W..  223-42-0710 
Bisantz.  Anthony  E..  119-28-0852 
Bischoff.  Robert  C.  220-40-6165 
Bise.  Laimy  C.  261-72-1483 
Bishop.  Gilbert  L..  553-50-0820 
Bishop,  Glade  M.,  068-36-8648 
Bishop,  Lewis  M..  Jr..  225-60-7770 
Bishop.  Ronald  M..  535-42-9410 
Bislo.  Carl  A..  367-38-7571 
Either.  Rodney  D..  005-32-5794 
Bitler.  William  D..  173-32-3996 
Blttenbender.  Edward  H..  230-52-7527 
Bittrich.  Lowell  D..  505-46-5257 
Bixby.  Howard  R.,  511-30-8008 
Bixler,  Louis  R.,  255-68-4721 
Black,  Clinton  J.,  422-50-4500 
Black,  Elbert  C.  III.  428-86-8190 
Black.  Gorham  L..  III.  539-40-9791 
Black.  John  H..  521-54-9452 
Black.  Richard  A..  007-34-2759 
Black.  Richard  H..  265-74-6530 
Black,  Robert  G.,  237-42-0520 
Blackburn,  David  A.,  486-40-1650 
Blackburn.  John  T..  359-28-9504 
Blacker.  Blair  K..  231-58-8364 
Blackgrove.  Joseph  P..  IV.  142-32-5912 
Backwell.  Joseph  W.,  Jr..  450-58-1840 
Blackwell.  Leon  B..  Jr..  466-66-3529 
Blackwell.  Paul  E..  249-66-6308 
Blackwell.  Philip  A..  Jr.,  427-66-0662 
Blackwell.  Russell  R..  424-54-0667 
Blackwood,  Lynn  G.,  537-40-5698 
Blades,  Jon  W..  Ill,  026-30-5756 
Blahnlk.  David  G.,  388-36-9244 
Blair,  Joseph  M.,  III.  273-40-8110 
Blair.  WUliam  J..  221-24-5107 
Blair.  WUlis  A..  337-26-7261 
Blake.  Bruce  A..  221-28-3702 
Blalock.  Darrell  N.,  416-48-1321 
Blalock,  William  R.,  Jr.,  263-66-5434 
Blanchard,  James  A.,  Jr.,  021-30-5434 
Blanchard,  Josephine  A.,  516-36-9595 
Blanchard,  Sherman  J.,  478-44-8703 
Blanda.  Prank  T..  093-32-3975 
Blaney.  Thomas  D..  075-38-0316 
Blankenship.  Dumont  G..  520-44-6604 
Blase.  James  W..  023-30-1630 
Blaylock.  James  R..  484-36-9848 
Blaylock,  Norman  R.,  416-56-2151 
Blieberger,  Anton  G..  508-52-4484 
Bliss.  Stephen  M..  183-34-4818 
Blizzard.  Bardon.  Jr..  286-40-1870 
Blodgett.  David  S..  034-30-0701 
Blood.  George  H..  223-54-7607 
Blouin.  James  O..  Jr..  438-52-8181 
Blount.  Howard  P..  Jr..  259-56-1842 
Bloyd.  John  R.,  562-56-3666 
Blue,  James  R.,  426-76-4815 
Blue,  Leon  D..  264-82-8817 
Blue,  Thomas  J.,  385-40-1502 
Bluhm,  Raymond  K.,  Jr.,  354-32-5474 
Blumenfeld.  Charies  H.,  Jr..  161-32-5749 
Blundell.  James  D..  218-34-6745 
Boaz,  Evelyn  E.,  225-60-3688 
Bobar,  Robert  L..  019-32-4003 
Bobbitt.  John  P.,  241-54-9081 
Bobbitt.  Joseph  R..  227-52-6751    ' 
Boberek,  Prank  M.,  093-30-0792 
Bock.  James  W.,  Einer.,  289-30-9607 
Bock.  William  P..  065-36-0203 
Bockman.  Prank  W..  420-54-2454 
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Bodelson,  Patrick  J..  501-46-8105 
Bodenbender,  David  G..  292-36-7247 
Bodner.  John  J..  II,  538-38-1987 
Boegler.  Kenneth  G.,  034-30-8181 
Boehme.  Ronald  E..  270-32-1832 
Boening,  Suzanne  S..  312-34-6239 
Boesch,  Carl  R..  036-26-4625 
Boettcher.  Wolfgang  F..  466-64-5660 
Bogan,  Robert,  095-32-0296 
Bogart,  Marc  D..  056-32-7423 
Bogue,  John  P.,  St.,  293-36-5579 
Bohannon.  Melvln  L.,  466-60-4580 
Bohannon,  William  H.,  416-48-3486 
Bohm,  John  A.,  381-38-8249 
Bohuslar,  John  W.,  454-68-2261 
Boland.  Edward  J.,  569-54-5926 
Boland,  Raymond  G.,  331-30-2039 
Bolen,  William  S..  434-58-9453 
Boles,  Edward  A..  202-32-9371 
Bolln,  Daniel  H..  287-40-8828 
Bolin.  Harold  E..  486-40-8988 
Boling.  Joseph  E.,  565-60-9688 
BoUing,  George  H.,  411-64-0042 
Bolt.  William  J..  218-38-0705 
Bolte.  Gordon  L.,  464-54-1425 
Bolton,  Peter  A.,  014-28-9454 
Bombard,  Charles  F.,  055-32-7540 
Bombel,  George  A.,  527-48-5002 
Bon.  Virgil  D.,  302-32-0999 
Bond,  Leroy  M.,  502-40-2901 
Bond.  Peter  A.,  273-42-2864 
Bondshu,  Arthur  F.,  515-40-8712 
Bone.  David  M.,  509-40-6507 
Bonfanti.  Anthony  J.,  433-54-5118 
Bonine,  Larry  S.,  409-60-6923 
Bonnell.  Kenneth  L..  273-40-7590 
Bonnett.  Mitchell  E..  Jr..  215-42-5301 
Bonney.  Charles  E..  455-56-0233 
Bonvllle.  George  P..  097-32-8405 
Boody.  Curtis  J..  498-48-1063 
Boone,  Howard  E..  460-66-9644 
Boose.  Donald  W..  Jr..  213-38-8423 
Booth.  Clinton  A..  033-28-2851 
Boozer,  WUbum  L.,  426-64-9979 
Borchert,  Uoyd  D.,  441-44-2219 
Borden,  Donald  F..  077-34-2788 
Bordenet.  John  P.,  537-38-1386 
Borek.  Theodore  B..  094-36-8298 
Boren.  Robert  S.,  158-22-8158 
Bom.  Howard  P..  225-52-9394 
Boniceno,  Nicholas,  069-28-4761 
Borzotra.  Winslow  F..  Jr..  229-50-8020 
Bosetti,  Larry  G..  208-32-2771 
Bosma.  Phillip  H..  377-42-7834 
Botard.  Robert  W..  453-72-7839 
Boterweg.  Conrad,  III,  256-60-2273 
Bouault,  Louis  L.,  084-30-9014 
Bouchard,  Raymond  E.,  085-32-2218 
Bouchelion,  Horace  C,  419-52-3698 
Boudreau.  Michael  W..  545-56-8653 
Boukalls.  Peter  C.  Jr..  185-32-2733 
Bouldin.  James  R.,  Matth.,  236-58-9206 
Bouley.  Eugene  E..  Jr..  038-26-5255 
Bounds.  Gary  L.,  441-42-3080 
Bourgault.  Bruce  A..  533-38-6661 
Bourland.  James  T.,  467-62-2269 
Bouton.  David  A.,  089-32-9585 
Bowe,  Matthew  A..  Jr..  163-32-5621 
Bowen,  OaU  O..  506-38-4755 
Bowen.  Jerry  W..  429-78-8828 
Bowen.  Wallace  J..  429-78-0105 
Bowers,  Billy  J.,  412-50-2195 
Bowers,  George  W.,  061-44-8801 
Bowers,  John  E..  424-48-7155 
Bowers.  Norman  L..  489-42-4930 
Bowker.  Gary  A..  536-30-4987 
Bowker.  Lewis  W..  Jr..  426-66-8650 
Bowles.  Edward  S.,  186-34-2312 
Bowles,  Norbom  S.,  229-46-3745 
Bowles,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  412-54-1602 
Bowling.  Ernest  R..  236-58-5953 
Bowman.  Kenneth  M.,  543-46-9779 
Bowman.  Patrick  A..  457-60-0194 
Bowman.  Reece  L..  226-54-2417 
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Bowman.  William  R..  575-36-3377 
Boyce.  Harry  U.  214-36-0815 
Boyd.  Clinton  B.,  457-70-7389 
Boyd,  Gary  A..  544-46-6239 
Boyd,  Hugh  P..  Ill,  230-54-9697 
Boyd.  Joel  D..  448-38-8820 
Boyd.  Katie  A..  238-54-3524 
Boyd,  Michael  F..  492-48-6041 
Boyd,  Morris  J..  572-60-0031 
Boyd,  Qulnton  P..  254-56-6918 
Boyd,  Raymond  D..  219-38-3615 
Boyd,  Reece  L..  249-58-1005 
Boyd,  Thomas  C,  315-38-3367 
Boyd,  Wayne  C,  387-40-2717 
Boyd,  Willie  H.,  424-58-5223 
Boyle,  David  J.,  034-28-8071 
Boyles,  Calvin  E.,  454-64-6030 
Boynton,  Ralph  T.,  016-28-3174 
Bozeman,  John  R..  405-48-1590 
Braccia.  Joseph  C,  044-34-2839 
Braddock,  Richard  R.,  267-56-5398 
Braden,  John  W.,  Jr..  313-46-6983 
Bradford,  Jackie  E..  431-68-8751 
Bradford,  James  C,  Jr.,  033-30-6776 
Bradford,  John  D.,  414-66-2130 
Bradham.  John  R.,  247-58-9596 
Bradham.  Ramon  F.,  479-48-7632 
Bradley,  John.  113-34-2890 
Bradley,  Larry  E.,  428-78-9994 
Bradshaw,  Edward  G.,  453-72-3578 
Bradshaw,  James  D.,  454-50-1987 
Brady.  Brian  W..  155-30-8674 
Brady,  Noel  P.,  089-28-4396 
Brady,  Thomas  P.,  036-24-2035 
Braendel.  Douglas  A.,  169-32-1571 
Brafford.  Robert  T..  243-46-9962 
Bragg.  Stacy  C,  003-28-3995 
Brainerd,  Ardell  T.,  512-30-4380 
Brajkovich.  Catherine  A.,  054-32-6515 
Brake,  Perry  F.,  534-38-4297 
Bramlette,  Larry  J.,  574-14-4114 
Brammer,  Cr»ig  W.,  255-56-3253 
Branch,  David  D.,  Jr.,  219-26-4171 
Brandenburg.  Andrew  L.,  441-34-6992 
Brandon,  Eddie  L.,  438-48-9939 
Brandon,  James  C.  411-64-2504 
Brandon,  Ramey  J..  456-66-0231 
Branscome,  Dexter  A.,  Ill,  455-60-4328 
Bransford,  Ann  H.,  129-28-7114 
Brant,  Arthur  S..  235-62-7480 
Brantner,  Carter  H.,  351-32-2738 
Bratcher,  Arnold  T.,  Jr.,  560-58-5726 
Brauch,  Gilbert  M.,  Prede.,  243-60-6015 
Braudaway,  Jessie  A.,  449-74-6526 
Brauer,  Paul  F.,  129-30-5115 
Braun,  Bruce  A..  315-40-5207 
Braun.  William  W.,  388-42-9013 
Braxton,  George  H.,  223-42-5834 
Bray.  William  G.,  Jr.,  448-36-0995 
Brayboy,  James  E.,  247-66-6080 
Braze,  David  J.,  346-32-3012 
Brede,  Lawrence,  Jr.,  576-42-2039 
Breeden,  Kenneth  R.,  233-54-2392 
Breeden,  Linda  J.,  406-54-2854 
Breland,  Marshall  W.,  Jr.,  249-68-2802 
Breman,  Stephen  L.,  414-66-8555 
Brendle,  Thomas  M.,  267-62-2440 
Brennan,  Francis  X.,  032-30-1553 
Brennan,  Lawrence,  002-28-2450 
Brennan,  Mark  F.,  Jr.,  230-54-2966 
Brennan,  Richard  P.,  006-34-7066 
Brennan,  William  A.,  188-38-4616 
Bresser.  Richard  C,  371-36-0047 
Breunle.  Phillip  C,  122-30-6841 
Brewer,  Charles  R.,  449-58-7624 
Brewer,  Dennis  W..  578-54-0719 
Brewer,  Larry  K.,  452-64-1551 
Brice.  Betty,  447-36-7611 
Brickhouse,  Eugene  A.,  219-36-5527 
Brickman,  James  F..  492-44-8803 
Bridges,  Franklin  G.,  493-46-6996 
Bridges,  Terrell  D.,  423-52-1841 
Bridgewater.  Gary  L..  495-40-2723 
Bridgman,  Cain  A..  411-50-5813 


Brieriy.  William  P..  423-52-5977 
Briggs,  David  S..  040-32-1459 
Briggs.  Donald  T.,  122-28-3846 
Briggs.  James  B.,  462-58-1 1 19 
Briggs.  Joseph.  092-32-1446 
Briggs.  Roderick  C.  552-56-0262 
Bright.  Willard  R„  250-56-3413 
Brillant.  Eugene  G..  066-28-7276 
Brinker.  Walter  E.,  Jr..  442-44-0945 
Brinkley.  Barry  A.,  234-64-7704 
Brinkley.  Jimmie  T..  450-58-1332 
Brinkley.  William  A..  419-54-7248 
Brinkman.  Edward  P..  113-32-3829 
Briscoe.  Charles  H..  177-34-2056 
Brisendine.  Esther  A.,  520-46-6250 
Bristol.  Donald  F.,  077-32-8784 
Britt,  Thomas  W.,  239-64-7430 
Britton,  Johnnie  W..  Jr.,  460-52-9053 
Britton.  Joseph  D..  428-76-9105 
Brizee,  Harold  R.,  519-36-7350 
Broadhurst,  Carl  R..  492-44-7217 
Broadie,  Samuel  P..  510-40-5996 
Broadwater,  Terry  W..  215-36-9065 
Brock,  George  R..  068-36-8650 
Brock,  Thomas  S.,  063-34-1821 
Brockschmidt,  Fredric  R..  436-62-6800 
Broderick,  Edward  S.,  075-32-6279 
Brodie.  Craig  E.,  046-32-8849 
Brogdon.  James  M.,  II,  442-36-4239 
Brohm,  Gerard  P.,  149-34-3172 
Brokaw,  William  C.  277-34-1846 
Brokovich,  Michael  J.,  465-66-6940 
Brominski.  Emil  J.,  360-32-6509 
Bronson,  James  B..  443-42-8092 
Bronson.  Marion  M.,  265-56-7597 
Brooke.  Paul  P..  Jr..  104-32-9861 
Brooks,  Billy  T.,  406-56-4662 
Brooks,  Joseph  H.,  418-46-6386 
Brooks.  Lawrence  D.,  412-58-9154 
Brookshire.  Robert  R.,  II,  515-34-5109 
Brosch.  Gary  E.,  200-32-9295 
Brosmer,  Donald  L.,  309-34-3846 
Brosnahan.  Patrick  M..  342-26-2994 
Brothers.  Chauncy  P..  Jr..  482-36-4302 
Broussard,  Allen,  452-50-9863 
Brown,  Arthur  S.,  155-30-8694 
Brown,  Barbara  D.,  312-40-3814 
Brown,  Billy  C,  464-56-0539 
Brown,  Bradford  M.,  545-66-7701 
Brown,  Carl  D.,  431-76-8593 
Brown,  Charles  D.,  265-66-1190 
Brown,  Charles  Q.,  457-56-3836 
Brown,  Clarence  D.,  235-64-2692 
Brown,  Clark  C,  110-34-7578 
Brown,  Clyde  G..  445-32-2455 
Brown.  David  R..  257-56-3127 
Brown.  Donald  E.,  230-54-2717 
Brown,  Edward  A.,  Ill,  578-52-9295 
Brown,  Edward  M..  429-68-4532 
Brown,  Elwyn  L.,  191-32-2030 
Brown,  Frederick  B.,  037-28-5914 
Brown,  Harvey  E.,  446-42-7311 
Brown,  Henry  H..  247-68-1115 
Brown,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  502-32-6354 
Brown,  Herman  D.,  Jr..  311-40-3963 
Brown,  Irvin  L..  505-44-2109 
Brown,  James  F..  418-50-5593 
Brown,  James  L.,  324-30-5879 
Brown,  James  P.,  034-30-5973 
Brown,  Jerry  A.,  266-56-6718 
Brown.  Jerry  H.,  421-62-0426 
Brown.  John  B..  Jr.,  223-44-1674 
Brown,  John  E.,  401-56-6138 
Brown,  John  R.,  470-46-2126 
Brown,  Kermeth  N..  103-30-0754 
Brown,  Lloyd  K„  519-46-8431 
Brown,  Martin  A..  Ill,  006-38-9845 
Brown,  Mary  L.,  Knaebel.,  391-40-2854 
Brown,  Milton  E.,  Ill,  530-26-4430 
Brown,  Oren  R.,  Jr.,  353-32-5583 
Brown,  Richard  L.,  333-30-5805 
Brown,  Robert  A.,  223-46-4398 
Brown.  Robert  C,  429-68-6001 
Brown,  Robert  D.,  Ill,  068-36-8651 
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Brown,  Robert  E..  457-56-3854 
Brown.  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  545-54-5339 
Brown,  Robert  J.,  170-32-3518 
Brown,  Robert  L.,  426-78-3944 
Brown,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  228-58-6945 
Brown,  Robert  W..  416-50-9772 
Brown.  Roger  J..  066-32-3106 
Brown,  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  248-82-7994 
Brown,  Thomas  M.,  292-36-9652 
Brown,  Wayne  K..  Jr.,  234-68-9233 
Brown,  William  C,  245-68-0045 
Brown,  William  R..  462-74-7051 
Brown,  William  R..  Jr.,  425-58-6823 
Browne,  John  T.,  Jr.,  135-34-4167 
Browning,  Frederic  W.,  H.,  576-34-2863 
Brownlee,  William  R.,  251-54-6994 
Broyles,  Robert  P.,  264-56-3119 
Broyles,  William  L.,  519-38-0267 
Bruce,  Gene  D.,  379-38-6207 
Bruce,  Robert.  560-54-5545 
Bruce,  Robert,  J.,  001-30-3102 
Brummett,  Henry  U.,  Brya..  430-74-2173 
Bruner.  Edward  P.,  485-42-4764 
Brunnhoeffer,  Gilbert  C,  401-60-4235 
Bruns.  James  D.,  493-36-0935 
Bruns,  Robert  D.,  484-52-6258 
Brtms,  Thomas  E.,  503-52-9973 
Brunson,  Jackie  L.,  262-52-3472 
Bryan,  Edward  R..  III.  247-62-8333 
Bryan.  Gareth  D..  510-42-9373 
Bryan.  Hardy  W..  III.  265-58-3383 
Bryant,  Boyd,  C,  422-46-0105 
Bryant,  Charles  L.,  264-82-8630 
Bryant,  Hurley  D..  Jr..  216-42-7547 
Bryant.  James  W..  Jr..  230-52-9792 
Bryant.  John  T..  Ill,  402-54-7238 
Bryant,  Michael  W.,  115-32-0127 
Bryant,  Thomas,  218-36-8718 
Bryant,  Wilbert.  267-58-1807 
Bryce.  Ronald  H..  571-50-1782 
Brynlldsen,  Gordon  A..  518-46-5663 
Bryson,  Edward  B.,  Jr.,  430-76-7627 
Bryson,  Gene  K.,  225-58-8654 
Bryson,  Thomas  E.,  495-40-8814 
Buchan,  James  C,  295-38-4716 
Buchanan,  Samuel  J.,  465-60-5130 
Buchholz,  Douglas  D.,  542-44-5216 
Buchly.  Howard  L..  525-92-9672 
Buchta,  Bernard  R..  507-52-1738 
Buchwald.  Clarence  R..  Jr..  056-36-9432 
Buckley,  Daniel  J.,  Jr.,  555-60-7328 
Buckley,  Kurt  F.,  566-56-2258 
Buckley,  Thomas  P..  058-34-2708 
Buckner,  liichard  A.,  127-30-3126 
Buckner.  Roy  C,  117-32-4092 
Buczackl,  John  B.,  054-34-4773 
Budzyna,  Fred  K.,  028-28-7851 
Buehler,  Christian  J.,  II,  216-38-4327 
BuettI,  Anthony  J.,  Ill,  094-36-8327 
Buffardi,  Louis  N.,  Jr.,  095-32-0942 
Bufkin,  Henry  P..  070-34-1772 
Buhler.  John  E.,  Jr..  076-36-8960 
Bujakowski,  Thomas  E.,  163-34-1758 
BukowskI,  Edward  P.,  129-32-4425 
Bulger,  Carl  S..  455-48-4112 
Bulger,  Dennis  B..  120-28-9808 
Bulger.  John  P..  100-28-9049 
Bulla,  Bill  F.,  515-40-2876 
BuUard,  Charles  N.,  431-60-7951 
Bullock,  Donald  L.,  403-56-9471 
Bullock,  Howard  R.,  217-40-0669 
Bullock,  Robert  E.,  422-40-4278 
Bumanglag,  Carlos  J.,  Ca.,  575-42-3143 
Bunch,  James  S.,  569-50-8424 
Bundons,  Albert  R.,  147-32-2810 
Bungay,  David  J.,  022-30-6237 
Banner,  Ronald  C.  557-56-7363 
Bunte,  Ralph  M.,  36r>-32-1190 
Bunton,  Terry  R.,  207-30-4757 
Buntz,  Burke  O..  289-38-3382 
Burbidge,  John  M.,  528-56-5760 
Burch,  Charles  G.,  Ill,  487-40-8658 
Burch,  Harold  E.,  266-56-8457 
Burch.  William  C,  143-32-8753 


Burckhardt,  Marland  J.,  469-44-4076 
Burdett,  John  C,  233-62-3468 
Burdette,  Robert  J.,  568-54-2610 
Burdge,  Uoyd  H.,  441-48-5160 
Burdick,  Mario  A.,  525-80-9885 
Burelli,  Robert  C,  167-34-4389 
Burge,  Marvin  E.,  443-38-4139 
Burger,  James  A.,  140-38-1275 
Burgess,  Peter  D.,  049-30-1326 
Burgin,  Max  E.,  242-48-7926 
Burgos,  Victor  L.,  576-54-3238 
Burke.  Carole  A.,  538-36-6323 
Burke,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  203-28-9115 
Burke,  Gerald  W.,  549-48-9427 
Burke,  James  W.,  254-56-3466 
Burke.  Michael  A..  392-44-3688 
Burke.  Paul  F..  011-28-6040 
Burke.  Raymond  J..  III.  037-26-0012 
Burkett,  Lawrence  A..  283-36-4082 
Burlingame.  John  C.  513-32-8082 
Bumette.  Larry  R..  265-62-7246 
Brunette.  Thomas  N.,  Jr..  253-72-2524 
Bumey,  LInwood  E.,  237-72-2831 
Bumey,  Samuel  M.,  Jr.,  565-56-9492 
Bumham.  Arlie  E..  Jr.,  524-56-6625 
Bums,  Charles  P.,  105-30-0586 
Bums,  Danny  A.,  261-52-2763 
Bums,  Frank  L.,  371-42-0025 
Bums,  James  E.,  332-32-7888 
Bums,  Kennlth  R.,  452-72-1117 
Bums,  Ray  L.,  463-56-5491 
Bums.  Robert  A.,  095-30-2926 
Bums,  Thomas  P.,  III.  455-60-3495 
Bums.  WUliam  C.  Jr..  519-42-5328 
Burpee.  David  H..  539-40-3813 
Burr.  Jacky  A..  443-40-2095 
Burr.  Ralph  R..  Jr..  578-48-9358 
BurreU.  Charles  F..  413-50-6375 
Burrell,  Victor  P..  247-74-9238 
Burres.  Stephen  W..  Jr..  303-46-2536 
Burris.  WllUam  K..  Jr.,  516-48-1036 
Burroughs,  Bmce  G.,  294-34-8785 
Burroughs,  Dale  A.,  008-26-7495 
Burrow.  Troy  E..  432-76-2002 
Burston.  William  A..  162-32-8757 
Burt.  Joe  M..  462-58-0899 
Burtnett.  John  W..  Jr..  203-32-0456 
Burton,  Emmette  Y.,  III.  225-50-8898 
Burton.  Lance  J..  577-56-2576 
Busbee.  Walter  L..  252-54-7577 
Busch.  Brian  J..  Sr..  336-14-3950 
Busdiecker.  Roy  P..  Jr..  500-38-3097 
Bush.  Charles  D..  442-42-7920 
Bush.  John  R..  365-42-4418 
Bush,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  358-32-7424 
Bush,  William  E.,  Jr.,  402-48-8366 
Bushong,  James  T.,  429-68-4545 
Butcher,  Joe  L.,  432-62-5768 
Butcher,  Richard  D.,  084-28-6102 
Butke,  Diane  N.  Ankerson,  397-36-4534 
Butlak.  Jan  M..  055-34-3822 
Butler.  Arthur  H..  226-46-7508 
Butler.  Billy  C.  452-54-2855 
Butler.  Charles  A.,  492-38-0853 
Butler,  Daniel  E.,  412-68-5536 
Butler,  Eulous  S.,  Jr..  252-54-7757 
Butler,  Francis  P.,  214-42-5793 
Butler,  Gerald  V.,  443-42-9870 
Butler.  Irvln  S..  Jr..  251-54-8811 
Butler.  James  M.,  267-60-0943 
Butler,  Perry  C,  201-28-5768 
Butler,  Steven  M..  418-58-1322 
Butts,  Don  E.,  420-46-4529 
Butts,  Melvln  A.,  578-52-8318 
Butzer,  Charles  B.,  204-28-7616 
Buys,  Albert  P.,  142-34-7167 
Buzby.  Brian.  172-34-8377 
Byard,  Frederick  B.,  248-72-3308 
Byard,  Johnny  R.,  413-62-0973 
Byerley,  Byron  E.,  513-34-2136 
Byers,  Norman  T.,  170-36-1041 
Bynum,  Welfert  L.,  458-56-0308 
Byrd,  Roscoe  W.,  Jr.,  457-56-1276 
Byrd,  Wayne  W.,  417-56-7901 


Byrkit.  Richard  D.,  348-28-6939 
Byme.  Alan  H.,  512-30-8016 
Byrne.  Terrence  R..  394-32-3416 
Byme,  William  P.,  404-48-8117 
Byme,  William  G.,  Jr.,  140-34-8868 
Bymes,  James  P.,  112-30-0577 
Systran,  Sharon  P..  542-50-4717 
Cabanillas,  Claude  E..  434-60-6764 
Cabaniss,  Edward  H..  IV,  050-34-7455 
Cabe,  Lewis  R.,  243-56-0774 
Cabell,  Lawrence  C.  008-30-2163 
Cabot.  O.  H.,  Perry.,  028-32-0957 
Cabrinha,  Joseph  W.,  576-34-9309 
Cade.  Carolyn  S.,  301-36-1099 
Cadorette,  Raymond  P.,  247-70-9777 
Cagglano,  Anthony  F.,  154-34-3042 
Cagglns,  Myles  B..  Jr..  428-76-3077 
Cahill,  Peter  J.,  284-38-3807 
Cain,  James  R.,  Jr.,  454-70-1378 
Cain,  Joel  M..  549-52-7160 
Calne,  Bmce  T.,  104-34-3878 
Cairns,  Robert  B.,  531-38-4760 
Calek,  Joseph  R.,  505-56-0460 
Calhoun,  William  R.,  Jr.,  053-34-1585 
Call,  William  A.,  Jr.,  384-40-2554 
Callahan.  Francis  R.,  499-46-3270 
Callahan,  James  E.,  282-34-8591 
Callander,  Robert  D.,  227-48-7929 
Callaway,  Larry  W.,  260-58-4205 
Calloway.  Charles  T.,  013-34-2946 
Calvert,  Russell  W..  265-62-4489 
Cameron.  Karyn  S..  563-56-8549 
Cameron,  Vaughn  W.,  007-36-1026 
Camia,  Dante  A.,  151-32-5425 
Cammarata,  Prank  A.,  088-30-6792 
Camp,  Terrence  J..  184-34-7687 
CampbeU.  Carole  M..  158-32-5404 
Campbell,  Dale  G.,  Jr.,  524-44-9076 
Campbell.  David  B..  446-36-5454 
Campbell,  David  H..  408-74-0223 
Campbell,  Delwln  M.,  III.  493-44-5191 
CampbeU,  Douglas  B.,  146-36-0767 
Campbell,  James  L.,  178-32-8282 
Campbell,  Jerry  C,  245-52-9362 
Campbell,  John  D.,  414-66-1196 
Campbell.  John  H.,  479-46-7773 
Campbell.  Julian  M.,  Jr.,  229-58-4045 
Campbell,  Paul  M.,  007-32-7292 
Campbell,  Robert  W.,  416-54-7545 
Campbell,  Veme  D.,  531-36-4914 
Campbell,  William  H.,  389-38-8819 
Campbell.  Winton  G.,  Jr.,  263-54-1280 
Canale,  Angelo  A.,  186-26-1601 
Canar,  Robert  G.,  392-42-7564 
Canary.  Patrick  L..  577-52-5175 
Canatsey,  John  D.,  570-48-8110 
Candelaria,  John  J.,  124-30-8780 
Candler,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  451-52-6597 
Caninocummlngs,  Manuel,  582-98-5397 
Cannan,  Patrick  P.,  120-30-4360 
Cannon,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  466-70-8286 
Cannon,  James  C.  387-44-1772 
Caimon,  Joe  M.,  251-62-5597 
Cannon,  Kathleen  M.,  538-38-1592 
Cannon,  Walter  W.,  316-42-1101 
Canon,  Charles  M.,  III.  419-52-6233 
Canyock,  John  G..  052-32-3370 
Cape,  James  W.,  249-64-6763 
Capen,  Charles  V.,  415-80-9986 
Capozzi,  Roy  M.,  058-34-3149 
Capps,  James  H..  257-64-0308 
Carboni.  John  N.,  049-30-4439 
Cardell,  Larry  E.,  257-56-5557 
Carden,  Joe  B.,  543-46-6658 
Cardona.  Lannie  D..  514-40-5536 
Carestia.  Ralph  R..  203-30-1013 
Carey,  Carl  D.,  306-38-7864 
Carey,  Danny  A.,  479-38-4830 
Carey,  John  P.,  466-64-3421 
Carey,  Roland,  051-32-4998 
Carey,  Spencer  V..  261-48-7352 
Carey,  William  R..  231-44-9204 
Cargile,  Eugene  D..  253-48-5510 
Caristo,  Frederic  J..  Gerar.,  025-30-6787 
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Carlin,  James  J..  573-46-2421 
Carlisle.  Richard  D.,  480-48-2234 
Carlock.  William  C,  521-50-8036 
Carlsen.  Dale  A.,  517-50-3144 
Carlson.  Albert  E.,  555-54-4006 
Carlson.  James  R.,  532-38-2303 
Carlson,  Kenneth  G..  094-36-8326 
Carlson,  Ronald  W..  351-32-1568 
Carlson.  Roy  S..  Jr..  534-36-1683 
Carlton.  Charles  A.,  Jr..  153-28-9749 
Carlton.  John  W..  520-44-0044 
Carmlchael.  Harry  S..  George.  405-52-5151 
Cames,  George  P.,  579-50-7734 
Carothers,  Joe  D.,  458-58-1030 
Carpenter,  Bernard  R.,  008-30-8208 
Carpenter,  George  A.,  121-32-8699 
Carpenter,  Harold  D..  464-62-3514 
Carpenter.  Ronald  B..  529-54-5080 
Carpenter,  Thomas  B..  439-54-7055 
Carr.  Jerry  T.,  520-40-5745 
Carr.  Peter  H.,  149-30-0409 
Carr,  Terry  A.,  238-60-5619 
Carroll.  Bartlett  J.,  Jr..  342-34-4775 
CarroU.  Dennis  J..  Sr..  449-56-2173 
Carroll,  John  J.,  095-26-3829 
Carroll,  Tom  A.,  458-44-1431 
Carson.  James  M..  Jr..  110-34-9624 
Carstensen.  Harold  B.,  Jr.,  477-48-2722 
Cart.  Fredrick  J..  502-46-5753 
Carter.  James  C.  437-62-4282 
Carter.  James  E..  Jr.,  445-40-4161 
Carter,  James  R..  259-58-6645 
Carter,  Jimmle  B.,  456-56-0614 
Carter,  Robert  A.,  277-30-3390 
Carter,  Ronald  W..  262-76-4522 
Carter.  WiUard  T..  427-78-4240 
Carter.  William  D..  579-56-6809 
Carter.  WUllam  G..  III.  104-36-3026 
Cartler.  Eugene  N..  038-28-2722 
Cartland.  John  C.  Jr..  506-48-7907 
Cartwrlght.  Robert  G..  537-38-2540 
Cariisi,  Joseph  J.,  Jr..  157-28-9316 
Caruso.  James  R..  194-30-0794 
Cary.  John  R..  Jr..  410-64-8670 
Carw)li,  Richard  L..  478-42-3277 
Casalengo.  Roger  W..  046-34-6974 
Casani.  Andrew  B..  162-32-8766 
Case.  David  W.,  542-44-4460 
Case.  H.  M.,  309-42-3797 
Case,  James  W.,  341-36-7655 
Case,  James  W..  443-36-0881 
Case.  Melvin  E.,  215-38-5851 
Casey.  Elmer  M..  Jr..  340-36-6004 
Casey.  Thomas  D..  478-38-4016 
Cassady.  John  R..  II.  267-54-9384 
Cassidy.  Edwin  C.  Jr..  407-52-7079 
Castleberry.  Johnny  M.,  422-54-0626 
Castleman,  Robert  J..  Jr..  726-09-9428 
Casull.  Brian  H.,  288-40-4738 
Caswell.  Edward  S.,  055-34-0740 
Catanzaro.  Thomas  E..  334-36-1936 
Gate.  Paul  E..  Jr..  410-68-8871 
Cates.  William  E..  Jr.,  442-36-9350 
Cato,  Robert  B..  226-54-0250 
Catron,  Donald  J..  402-58-4426 
Caudill,  Watson  G..  Jr..  579-54-1338 
Causer.  Wilburn  R..  Jr..  411-54-0511 
Cauthen.  William  A..  Jr..  252-62-2615 
Cavanaugh.  Charles  G..  Jr.,  070-34-7239 
Cavanaugh,  Edward  W..  Jr..  256-54-6247 
Cavedo.  John  R..  229-48-6070 
Caver.  Troy  V..  432-72-9977 
Cawley.  Thomas  J..  205-30-1561 
Cayere,  Jacques.  581-84-4087 
Caylor.  Eugene  H.,  511-36-3480 
Cecchine.  Gary  A..  161-34-9670 
Cecere,  Peter  M..  094-36-8292 
Cecil.  Gerald  T..  407-54-2152 
Cejka,  David  C.  391-38-8452 
Celani.  Albert  F..  216-42-5702 
Celata.  Donald  V..  014-30-3851 
Cella.  James  J..  339-36-1578 
Cepak.  Charlie  J..  454-64-7943 
Cermenaro.  James  A..  024-30-1684 


Cerone.  Daniel  T..  278-38-8783 
Cestaro,  Michael  J..  106-30-9347 
Chaboudy.  Carl  H..  285-38-9942 
Chadboume.  William  C.  420-50-8515 
Chadderdon.  Robert  N..  284-34-3529 
Chadwick.  Mary  L..  259-54-2204 
Chamberlin.  John  H..  II.  014-30-4444 
Chambers.  Howard  L..  266-52-1176 
Chambers.  James  E..  254-64-9202 
Chambers.  Roy  E..  Jr..  525-80-8974 
Champion.  Charles  H..  Jr..  258-68-9479 
Chandler.  Charles  E..  247-68-5925 
Chandler.  Nicholas  L..  024-30-2850 
Chandler.  William  S..  403-54-5934 
Channon.  James  B..  405-58-8077 
Chantelau.  William  J..  068-34-7506 
Chaplin.  Robert,  III,  142-30-7232 
Chapman.  Alan  A..  131-30-6143 
Chapman.  James  H..  523-50-5549 
Chapman.  JesBe.  L..  Roy..  442-42-2772 
Chapman.  Keith  E..  492-40-0377 
Chapman.  Richard  W..  068-36-8657 
Chapman.  Thaddius.  223-56-0839 
Chapman.  Thomas  W..  303-44-9429 
Chappell.  George  B..  227-56-4985 
Chappelle.  John  C.  230-56-2612 
Chappie  Frank  E..  III.  466-62-7256 
Charbonneau.  Maurice  E..  HI,  003-30-9186 
Charbonneau.  Ronald  J..  013-30-3897 
Charles.  Frederick  J..  II.  144-34-2082 
Charlesworth.  Russell  W..  II.  160-32-7548 
Charlton.  Darrrel  T..  517-40-4124 
Charlton.  WiUiam  T..  188-26-0748 
Charron.  Leo  D..  Jr..  044-32-2908 
Chase.  Emery  J..  Jr..  227-54-4398 
Chase.  Harold  M..  Jr..  008-24-8788 
Chase.  Michael  T.,  572-54-4823 
Chastain.  WiUiam  M..  461-60-5555 
Chavez.  Juan  I..  460-64-4748 
Cheal.  Arnold  E..  375-40-1974 
Cheatham.  Calvin  W..  Jr..  229-56-3679 
Cheatham.  James  H.,  Jr..  404-56-1905 
Cheeks.  Robert  F..  214-40-9973 
Chellman.  Ronald  J..  197-26-3863 
Chenault.  Michael  S..  431-72-1628 
Cherrie.  Stanley  F..  J..  142-34-9106 
Cherry  John  E..  262-56-6853 
Chesarek.  Williams  D.,  517-46-7793 
Chescavage.  William  A..  110-34-9578 
Cheshire.  George  T..  227-48-3693 
Chesney.  Ralph  M..  032-28-8760 
Chester.  James  T.  Jr..  092-32-9117 
Chester.  Michael  Q.,  535-36-2500 
Chew.  Moylan  S..  II.  181-28-9332 
Chewning.  Ward  M..  Jr..  253-56-7029 
Chidichimo.  Salvatore  P..  Jr.,  145-34-1718 
Chien.  Kenneth.  103-32-5511 
Chilcoat.  Richard  A..  212-36-0462 
Childers.  Charles  K..  402-50-6069 
ChUders,  Leon  W..  Jr..  462-60-6415 
Childree.  William  C.  417-46-9685 
Childress.  Richard  T.,  280-36-4152 
Childress,  Robert  L..  476-50-3274 
Childs.  Ernest  L.,  Jr..  558-50-7543 
Chilton.  Forrest  S..  IV.  178-36-1861 
Chiminlello.  John  L..  Jr..  029-28-3745 
Chin.  Gordon  O..  562-50-6213 
Chinen.  Paul  Y.,  575-34-7377 
Chiodo.  Eugene  J.,  196-30-7481 
Chiota.  Robert  J..  014-30-1546 
Chladek.  Gary  F..  508-42-8560 
Choate.  Jeffery  J..  434-54-9782 
Choate.  Philip  S.,  006-40-0055 
Chomko.  John.  147-28-4994 
Chretien.  James  R..  462-68-3484 
Christensen.  Alan  N.,  253-64-6783 
Christensen.  Allen  R..  228-54-2504 
Christensen.  Christen  A..  517-38-9249 
Christensen,  Robert  L..  265-58-3301 
Christian,  Stephen  T..  Jr..  123-32-8166 
Christiansen.  Edward  T..  Jr..  070-32-1554 
Christiansen,  Lloyd  D..  472-38-3630 
Christie,  David  C.  543-46-3304 
Christman.  Daniel  W..  302-36-9745 


Christman.  Laurence  M..  263-60-6753 
Christopher.  Edwin  A..  287-38-2397 
Christopher.  John  C.  455-46-9766 
Christophersen.  Frederick  N..  380-36-6978 
Christy.  William  B..  315-38-5760 
Chrobak.  Walter  J..  379-40-8970 
Chronis.  Nicholas  N..  176-30-2720 
Chun.  Kenneth  W..  Hing..  575-42-4865 
Chun.  Merton  M..  Kin..  575-36-5047 
Chung.  Norman  K..  Jr..  576-38-2964 
Chura.  Howard  J..  113-30-3540 
Church.  Douglas  R..  253-60-0976 
Church.  Zaidos  N.,  381-42-3906 
Churchill.  Floyd  V..  Jr..  534-36-2723 
Chwalibog.  Andrew  J..  385-44-6912 
Ciarlo.  Fred  H..  280-62-5332 
Clbula.  George  A.,  181-30-7067 
Cidras.  Joseph  M.,  128-32-6532 
Cimral.  Ted  A.,  561-56-5306 
Cindric,  Thomas  A.,  170-34-1704 
Cirone.  Salvatore  M..  339-32-7583 
Cistemino.  John  G.,  072-34-5129 
Cizmadia,  Joseph,  288-36-1427 
Claassen,  Walter  E..  Jr..  058-28-3051 
Clanton.  Charles  T.,  409-52-9117 
Clanzy,  Rufus  P..  017-32-6369 
Clapper.  John  F.,  532-46-0484 
Clare,  Joseph  F„  Jr.,  576-46-4962 
Clark,  Asa  A.,  IV,  075-38-0899 
Clark,  David  W.,  027-28-8606 
Clark.  Dorothy  J.,  416-54-1426 
Clark,  Douglas  M.,  034-30-6890 
Clark,  Herman  J.,  422-46-1522 
Clark,  Hugh  D.,  098-34-8272 
Clark,  Jeffrey  R..  503-50-5990 
Clark.  Jerald  D..  445-34-7888 
Clark.  Jon  R.,  515-36-5307 
Clark.  Louis  R..  4S5-52-2122 
Clark.  Michael  H.,  311-38-6430 
Clark,  Michael  R.,  504-46-0813 
Clark,  Patrick  W..  433-60-1778 
Clark.  Paul  C,  Jr.,  245-52-7846 
Clark,  Ralph  C.  262-60-0761 
Clark.  Wesley  K..  432-80-5682 
Clark.  William  B.,  264-64-4764 
Clarke.  Bruce  B.,  Gorham..  515-40-3410 
Clarke.  Harold  R..  Jr..  552-66-5980 
Clarke.  Richard  D..  236-56-2861 
Class,  John  B..  388-40-9431 
Clayton,  Robert  O..  Jr.,  418-52-2423 
Clearwaters,  Boyd  L.,  532-40-2746 
Clegg.  Douglas  W,.  256-68-7953 
Clegg.  Ronald  W..  283-38-7762 
Clements,  Kenneth  B..  414-50-7791 
Clements,  Lawrence  J..  255-66-1261 
Clements,  Miles  T..  Jr..  259-60-8134 
Clements,  Theodore  S..  Jr..  207-34-0890 
Clements.  Thomae  I..  407-64-0831 
Clemens,  Donald  E..  430-80-2823 
Cleveland,  Charles  R..  261-52-4068 
Cleveland.  Russell  K..  561-60-9798 
Clezie.  Leonard.  294-32-5928 
Click.  Ira  M..  429-70-7435 
Cline,  Corwyn  M.,  526-48-2222 
Clinger.  Charles  G..  222-28-0828 
Cloke.  Robert  R..  522-44-1646 
Clotfelter,  Wayne  R.,  420-52-1440 
Cleugh.  Stanley  M..  571-52-1975 
Clover.  Robert  L..  479-50-8244 
Clune.  James  M..  517-34-6252 
Coakley.  Stephen,  023-32-3034 
Coates,  Richard  R..  498-40-0067 
Coats.  Max  E..  Jr.,  521-46-8832 
Cobb.  Alvin  B..  448-40-9792 
Cobb.  Douglas  H..  250-70-6229 
Cobb.  Tyrus  R..  Jr..  446-38-0067 
Cobb.  Tyrus  W.,  530-22-8311 
Cobum.  George  C.  Jr..  449-64-6189 
Coburn.  John  G..  364-38-3232 
Cochran.  Franklin  H..  430-76-2604 
Cochrane.  Charles  B..  458-72-6089 
Cocks,  Alan  R..  139-32-0934 
Codd.  Joseph  D.,  542-46-2425 
Coe,  Gary  Q..  079^34-6557 
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Coen.  Kendall  B.,  253-66-3662 
Coester.  Jan  W..  491-40-2667 
Coffey.  Andrew  W..  492-44-3235 
Coffey,  Robert  S..  273-40-3824 
Coffman.  Charles  O..  371-38-1432 
Coffman.  Glenn  E..  313-32-5876 
Coffman.  Raymond  J..  234-64-8929 
Coggins.  Gary  M..  515-40-6761 
Cohen.  James  M..  369-38-2465 
Cohen.  Morton  S..  524-42-1715 
Cohen.  Robert  E..  216-30-0715 
Coke.  Alfred  M.,  426-80-4244 
Colan.  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  226-46-7513 
Colavita,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  224-48-3772 
Colbert,  Bill  N.,  409-66-1305 
Colby,  Edward  L.,  Jr..  015-30-8459 
Colclasure,  Wyett  H.,  347-32-0620 
Cole,  Coye  M.,  527-56-9664 
Cole.  Perry  E..  328-72-6660 
Cole.  Richard  B..  260-56-6301 
Cole,  Robert  A.,  032-30-8235 
Cole.  Warner  B..  253-56-2444 
Cole.  William  C.  484-50-6491 
Coleman,  Fred  H.,  Ill,  403-64-7808 
Coleman.  Gerald  C.  161-28-0988 
Coleman.  John  L.,  123-28-8226 
Coleman,  Obe  D.,  410-44-4618 
Coleman,  Richard  L..  411-70-3567 
Coleman,  Robert  P..  271-38-7878 
Coleman,  Ronald  A.,  429-72-9089 
Coles.  Louis  E.,  129-26-0036 
Coley,  John  H.,  Ill,  524-44-4747 
Colgan.  Eugene  D.,  128-32-6113 
Colie.  Dennis  G..  096-32-6444 
Coll,  Thomas  J.,  092-34-7677 
Collar,  Roy  A.,  247-68-4869 
Collar,  WiUiam  D.,  Jr.,  328-30-2318 
CoUler,  Emory  C,  265-68-7354 
CoUier,  Wmiam  P.,  Jr..  225-42-1866 
Collins.  Carl  L.,  Jr..  441-42-2197 
Collins,  David  R..  454-60-9751 
CoUins,  Francis  J..  034-30-7045 
Collins.  James  L..  254-64-6234 
Collins,  Kenneth  R..  134-30-8475 
CoUins,  Patrick  W.,  503-48-3230 
Collins,  PhUlp  R..  077-32-5481 
CoUins,  Robert  C,  571-76-3247 
CoUins,  Robert  F..  579-46-2273 
CoUins,  Robert  P.,  214-34-0512 
Collins,  Ronald  S.,  130-32-7984 
Collins,  wmiam  A..  231-54-4853 
CoUiton,  Jeffry  D.,  106-28-7673 
CoUmeyer,  Michael  K.,  337-36-0781 
CoUopy,  Eugene  A..  096-32-3874 
CoUum.  Charles  E..  431-68-3435 
Coltrane,  Carl  W..  Jr.,  240-62-8893 
Colvin,  John  D.,  Ill,  154-30-3234 
Combs,  Dudley  D.,  527-48-0816 
Cornelia,  Martin  C.  539-38-4914 
Comi.  Thomas  R..  070-34-6592 
Comiso.  Richard,  158-28-9979 
Compton,  Otha  H.,  414-66-8718 
Concannon.  John  F..  Ill,  016-32-5510 
Condon,  John  L.,  040-32-5866 
Cone.  BiUy  J..  438-52-2936 
Cone.  Kenneth  A..  492-40-2035 
Coniglio,  James  V.,  577-46-4509 
Conklin,  Gary  P.,  548-62-4863 
Conley,  Manuel  A..  328-30-9797 
Conn,  Joseph  E.,  314-42-9642 
Connally,  Sharon  C.  253-60-9503 
Conner,  Dan  A.,  204-30-215 
Conner,  James  C,  432-76-2190 
Conner,  Johnny  L..  422-52-2395 
Conner,  Leroy  E.,  Jr.,  369-40-0826 
Conner,  Patrick  D..  237-52-7558 
Conner.  Vernon  L..  304-36-9808 
Conner.  Victor  S..  458-60-8651 
Conners.  David  C.  128-30-2936 
CennoUy.  John  F.,  015-30-3536 
Connolly.  WiUiam  J..  033-30-1670 
Connor.  John  E..  III.  186-34-2021 
Connor.  Michael  J..  516-42-7392 
Connor.  William  M..  575-42-2772 
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Conrad.  Donald  H..  079-34-5576 
Conrad.  Thomas  F..  332-34-0825 
Conroy.  Thomas  F.,  005-32-0077 
Constable.  Joseph  F..  209-32-5105 
Conway.  George  L..  510-44-3372 
Conway.  John  W.,  519-38-0565 
Conway.  Peter.  049-30-1257 
Conway.  Peter  J..  551-48-8153 
Coogler.  Arthur  C,  Jr.,  248-76-8281 
Cook,  Clarlss  M.,  Jr..  412-52-9415 
Cook.  James  H.,  408-72-3818 
Cook,  Jeffrey  M..  542-44-4545 
Cook.  Joseph  L..  500-40-9185 
Cook.  Michael  R..  490-46-7861 
Cook.  Paul  E..  Jr..  484-48-2067 
Cook.  PhiUip  A.,  217-48-4598 
Cook,  Richard  E..  476-40-0704 
Cook.  RolUe  D.,  235-58-1138 
Cook.  Theodore  L..  526-60-4162 
Cook,  WiUiam  H..  556-54-5589 
Cooke,  Harold  L.,  460-58-0727 
Cooke.  Joseph  D.,  Jr.,  265-48-9339 
Cooklnham.  John  L..  III.  038-26-7152 
Coomer.  WUliam  O..  402-54-9202 
Cooney.  Norman  R.,  005-38-0465 
Coonfield,  DerriU  G..  378-38-1528 
Coonradt.  Leo  J.,  528-46-9690 
Cooper,  Clarence  C,  552-52-8302 
Cooper,  Marie  G.,  232-68-3168 
Cooper,  Nelson  J..  170-30-1765 
Cooper,  Norman  G.,  220-40-3158 
Cope,  John  A..  Jr.,  040-34-3971 
Copeland,  Keith  E..  498-42-7562 
Copenhaver.  Warren  L..  228-48-9002 
Copes.  Ronald  A.,  048-30-6236 
Copley.  John  B..  531-44-9778 
Coppedge,  Raleigh  E.,  459-58-6597 
Coppens.  John  P.,  392-40-3225 
Coradlne,  Arthur  J..  145-30-3292 
Coradlnl.  WUllam  J..  410-78-7416 
Corbett,  David  A..  432-76-5828 
Corbett.  John  E..  024-28-8389 
Corbin.  James  E.,  532-42-6887 
Corcoran,  Charles  A.  P.,  247-76-9988 
Corcoran,  Edward  A..  100-30-5261 
Corcoran,  Edward  J..  219-38-5822 
Corcoran,  George  M.,  418-52-8323 
Corcoran,  James  R..  577-54-4994 
Corder,  Joseph  W..  Jr..  233-54-7452 
Cordes.  Arben  P..  141-30-5358 
Corey.  George  C.  543-44-5505 
Cork,  Stephen  D.,  317-42-5146 
Corley,  MUton.  D.,  265-62-0935 
Com,  Vollney  B.,  Jr.,  246-64-5716 
ComeU.  AUen  C,  570-50-2892 
ComeU,  Gerald,  160-30-4684 
Comelson.  John  C.  561-54-8670 
Comtek,  Thomas  H.,  068-30-8565 
Comlne.  Lance  R,  218-34-8433 
Corrigan,  Dennis  M..  151-30-9158 
Corrigan,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  226-56-4525 
Corson,  John  R..  148-28-9619 
Corthell,  Jeffrey  L..  290-38-0583 
Cosand.  Charles  L..  Jr..  311-38-0253 
Cosgrove.  Colin  B..  003-30-1014 
Cossey.  Gerald  R..  403-58-5422 
Costain.  PhiUlp  A..  501-34-4302 
Costanzo,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  156-34-2312 
CosteUo,  Daniel  S.,  224-48-3714 
Cote,  Albert  H.,  Jr.,  154-30-2706 
Cothran,  James  M..  226-42-9314 
Cothren.  Sanford  D..  430-72-9542 
Cotner.  Jimmy  W..  442-40-6042 
CottreU,  Peter  J.,  295-38-6208 
Couch,  Jacob  B..  Jr..  418-54-3528 
Couch.  John  L.,  363-40-9071 
Couch,  Kenneth  R..  528-48-1496 
Coughlin.  James  M.,  033-30-0772 
Coughlin.  James  P..  465-54-6410 
Coughlin.  John  F..  028-30-9556 
Coulson.  James  E..  156-24-0851 
Coulson.  Robert  T..  Jr..  130-32-7256 
Coulter.  Holland  B..  262-58-8287 
Counts.  Clyde  G..  184-32-6423 


Counts.  Edward  T..  093-32-3983 
Coupe,  Dennis  F.,  549-62-7520 
Courcy.  Ernest  H..  Jr..  008-30-4063 
Courson.  Donnie  C.  252-62-8796 
Courte.  John  P..  376-36-1064 
Courts,  Dorothea  A..  442-38-6265 
Cousins.  Lawrence  F..  257-66-4847 
Coutoumanos.  George.  372-38-1014 
Couture.  Paul  E..  046-32-1476 
Covalucci.  Robert  J..  011-32-7130 
Coventry.  John  A..  411-72-0361 
Covington.  Benjamin.  W.  I.,  093-32-3979 
Covington.  Bobble  J..  465-64-0983 
Covington.  Robert  R..  Jr.,  425-62-8707 
Covington,  TerreU  G.,  247-66-5703 
Covington,  William  R..  243-62-7584 
Cowan.  Bruce  M..  271-36-7197 
Cowan.  Charles  E..  Jr..  004-34-1977 
Cowan.  Charles  E..  Jr..  251-68-6439 
Cowan.  WiUiam  P..  Jr..  494-42-7263 
Cowan.  William  L..  065-34-5024 
Cowart.  James  D..  258-62-4844 
CowgUl.  Perry  B..  215-38-7193 
Cowings.  John  S..  093-36-3294 
Cowles.  James  H..  528-34-5720 
Cowling.  Bobby  W..  429-64-6979 
Cowsert.  Garrett  T..  056-34-8228 
Cox.  Dallas  L..  230-40-8836 
Cox.  Jimmy  D..  458-60-6109 
Cox.  Robert  S..  443-44-5688 
Cox.  Ronald  H..  491-46-5457 
Cox.  Troy  D.,  263-56-6567 
Coy.  Dale  E..  500-42-9946 
Coyle.  Raymond  A..  031-32-8919 
Coyne.  Robert  C.  032-30-0726 
Cozart.  John  W..  285-36-9370 
Crabtree,  Jack  D..  Jr..  094-36-8293 
Crabtree.  Kenneth  G..  523-40-0138 
Crackel.  Theodore  J..  325-30-2408 
Craddock,  OUie  C.  Jr..  261-54-6273 
Craig.  Aubrey  D..  448-38-7129 
Craig.  James  A..  108-38-5778 
Craig.  Richard  P..  445-38-9653 
Craig.  WiUiam  R..  167-32-9244 
CraighiU.  Robert  R..  009-28-4141 
Cramer.  Edward  J..  Jr..  097-32-8606 
Cramer.  Walter  E..  III..  260-56-1791 
Crask,  Gamett  E..  401-56-6094 
Cravens.  James  J..  Jr..  559-62-9698 
Crawford.  Danny  L.,  467-68-8396 
Crawford.  David  H..  257-66-7787 
Crawford.  Gerald  E..  547-66-9655 
Crawford.  Raymon  E..  237-58-2711 
Crawley.  Joe  B..  330-28-4009 
Crean.  Thomas  M..  073-32-4148 
Creasy.  Joseph  L..  228-54-9691 
Creech.  William  R..  246-54-2778 
Creeden.  Cornelius  T..  168-30-0553 
Creek.  Raymond  S..  019-30-5362 
Creel.  Joe  C.  423-58-0614 
Creque.  Terry  R.,  273-40-0078 
Cretella.  Joseph  G.,  Jr..  286-38-3507 
Crew.  David  E..  482-36-0164 
Crews.  Gerald  L..  227-50-5535 
Crlssey,  Melvin  P..  Jr..  257-66-5624 
Crissman.  Kearney  W..  Jr..  110-34-9625 
Crissman.  Robert  S..  478-48-6846 
Critchfleld.  John  B..  260-58-5258 
Crltes.  Richard  J..  299-38-2345 
Crittenden,  John  H..  520-36-3278 
Crocker.  David  L..  025-30-0913 
Crocker.  George  A..  431-78-8579 
Crocker.  George  K..  004-40-6340 
Crockett.  Darwin  T..  Jr..  455-54-8394 
Crockett.  James  R.,  238-62-3163 
Crockett.  John  R..  523-60-7663 
Crockett.  WUliam  A..  466-50-0583 
Crockett.  WiUiam  R..  457-58-0097 
Cromartie.  George  D..  Jr.,  242-60-2252 
Cronhimer,  John  P..  035-26-6154 
Cronln.  Martha  A..  024-32-9990 
Cropsey.  Karl  S..  473-38-4219 
Crosby.  John  W.,  305-44-1323 
Crosby,  Robert  W..  409-60-9987 
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Cross,  Ned  G..  459-62-5074 
Cross,  William  R.,  526-60-6593 
Crossman,  John  S.,  376-44-3888 
Crow.  Stuart  J.,  154-30-8681 
Crowe.  Bobby  N..  421-52-5476 
Crowell.  Arthur  N.,  103-30-1674 
Crowell.  David  V..  444-40-1412 
Crown,  Francis  J..  Jr..  231-56-8225 
Cruden.  John  C,  363-46-1678 
Crulkshank,  Ralph  H..  Jr..  239-64-4904 
Crump,  Harry  P..  406-48-3141 
Crumpler.  Lyle  E..  238-54-9689 
Cruse.  William  P..  468-48-2464 
Cryblskey.  Harry  E..  165-34-3785 
Csoka,  Kalman,  Jr.,  197-30-9918 
Csoka,  Louis  S.,  192-32-6202 
Cuddy,  John  J.,  503-46-0867 
Culbreth.  Larry  M.,  257-66-4505 
Culbreth,  Roy,  Jr.,  267-66-1080 
Cullem,  James  M.,  068-34-3945 
CuUen,  Peter.  525-96-5489 
Culp,  Clovis  R.,  429-60-5439 
Culp,  Dennis  K..  Jr..  571-54-1155 
Culp,  Sidney  T.,  449-66-8883 
Culver.  David  G..  516-36-5498 
Cummings.  Douglas  M..  430-88-9037 
Cummings,  Francis  J..  047-32-6755 
Cummings.  John  W..  053-32-1117 
Cummings,  Joseph  M.,  554-56-6418 
Cummins,  Clayton  C,  516-40-8820 
Cundlff,  Brian  H.,  394-34-7427 
CundUf,  David  E..  543-38-8825 
Cunnlf f .  Schuyler  N.,  095-30-8858 
Cunningham.  Alden  M..  079-34-5577 
Cunningham,  Clyde  R.,  404-50-6987 
Cunningham,  David  A.,  127-32-1628 
Cunningham,  Jerry  A.,  423-50-9984 
Cunningham,  Michael  J.,  535-34-9702 
Cunningham,  Richard  W.,  215-36-4823 
Cunningham,  Thomas  N.,  110-34-9640 
Cupples.  Alan  B..  139-32-0113 
Curl,  Terry  W.,  552-58-7319 
Curl.  Walton  W..  524-62-0656 
Curl.  WUliam  W.,  III.  256-62-0857 
Curren,  Grindley  C.  254-56-7885 
Curry.  James  T..  166-28-1005 
Curry,  Ronald  E..  456-72-9283 
Curtin,  Thomas  P..  Jr..  173-34-9084 
Curtis,  Craig  H..  528-66-4789 
Curtis.  Danny  D..  485-50-8882 
Curtis.  Myron  P..  267-58-8224 
Curtis.  William  A.,  013-34-0738 
Cushing.  John  R..  405-52-0594 
Cusick.  John  J.,  196-32-4700 
Custer,  Bert  H..  538-32-0006 
Cuttino,  Peter  P.,  Jr.,  214-38-2760 
Czechut.  Mark.  506-42-1989 
Dabney.  James  P.,  574-12-3798 
Dabrowski.  Peter  P..  Jr.,  155-32-2018 
Dacas,  Kenneth  J.,  291-34-1958 
Dacey,  Richard  P.,  118-30-6025 
Dahlen,  Karl  R..  210-32-2273 
Dahlln.  Stanley  C,  576-42-2081 
Daignault,  David  W..  108-30-9582 
E>aUey.  John  N.,  003-28-3691 
Daily.  James  I.,  316-42-0409 
Dalfonzo.  Joseph  A..  207-32-1378 
Dalia,  Jeffrey  L.,  225-52-5453 
Dalton,  John  W..  257-56-5098 
Dalton.  Robert  B.,  226-44-4659 
Daly.  Lawrence  T..  057-32-4594 
Daly.  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  322-32-8652 
Daly.  Timothy  E..  099-34-6951 
Dalziel.  Dean  A..  520-38-4626 
Damato,  James  J..  145-34-4287 
Dambrogio.  William  J.,  092-30-0408 
Damewood.  John  H..  519-38-4258 
Damian,  Kenneth  J..  166-32-0642 
Damron.  Donald  W..  157-30-1449 
Dandridge.  Harold  T..  Jr..  495-46-4735 
Danielski,  Linn  J.,  502-42-5933 
Danielski.  Loren  R..  501-44-3863 
Danielson.  Ralph  M.,  377-44-1396 
Danielson.  Wendell  E..  247-54-4141 
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Dann.  Thomas  C.  166-32-5020 
Danna.  James  A..  266-52-0402 
Danner,  John  A..  083-26-6915 
Darcy,  Richard  E..  162-30-4589 
Dargle,  John  W.,  083-26-8755 
Darley.  Roger  G.,  459-58-0232 
Darnell,  Ronald  II..  414-72-8758 
Darone.  Ronald  D..  219-40-3011 
Dash.  Michael  E..  564-58-7639 
Daskal,  James  A..  235-56-3615 
Date.  Kenneth  K.,  576-38-7347 
Daubel.  Karl  J..  499-38-1835 
Dauber.  Peter  P..  124-30-0498 
Daugherty.  James  R..  474-42-9956 
Daugherty,  Joseph  P..  455-58-2597 
Daugherty,  William  P.,  459-64-3833 
David,  James  R..  387-36-9470 
Davidson.  Donald  O..  142-36-7931 
Davidson.  Edward  L..  393-36-6230 
Davidson.  James  D..  257-54-8192 
Davidson,  Sam  R..  556-50-8756 
Davies,  James.  III.  432-78-0482 
Davies.  Thomas  E..  520-48-0294 
Davis.  Albert  L..  Jr..  456-68-7969 
Davis.  Carlton  E..  430-76-1311 
Davis,  Charles  T..  252-56-0828 
Davis.  Chester  H..  521-54-8423 
Davis,  David  L.,  335-28-2703 
Davis,  George  H..  266-60-1446 
Davis,  Harley  C,  429-68-4820 
Davis.  Homer  L..  III.  555-60-7083 
Davis.  James  A..  254-62-7750 
Davis.  James  H..  239-56-2432 
Davis.  James  J..  461-64-1498 
Davis.  James  R..  260-54-1461 
Davis.  John  P..  259-54-0230 
Davis.  John  a.  068-36-8662 
Davis.  Joseph  L..  539-34-5054 
Davis.  Larry  J..  422-60-3321 
Davis.  Larry  L..  307-38-8673 
Davis.  Merrill  W..  003-30-5854 
Davis,  Richard  C.  Jr..  454-70-7741 
Davis.  Richard  E.,  401-54-1547 
Davis.  Richard  N..  Ill,  466-58-5202 
Davis.  Robert  J..  562-48-6806 
Davis.  Robert  M..  447-42-5883 
Davis.  Terrel  E.,  519-38-7522 
Davis.  Thomas  J..  257-48-2719 
Davison.  Max  A..  506-42-5779 
Davison.  Michael  S..  Jr..  422-54-7141 
Daws.  Robert  N..  Jr.,  254-50-5926 
Daxe.  Arnold,  Jr.,  052-32-2694 
Day.  Lawrence  W..  Jr.,  523-52-2889 
Deadwyler.  William  S.,  237-66-7047 
Deakin,  Craig  E..  021-34-8555 
Deal.  Thomas  L..  207-26-1795 
Dean.  Arthur  T..  238-68-2887 
Dean.  Byron.  K..  233-64-5262 
Dean.  John  D,.  245-56-1352 
Dean.  Wilbert  M..  231-56-5571 
Deas.  Bernard  W..  Jr..  248-72-3716 
Deason.  Robert  L..  263-60-5830 
Debauche.  Gary  A..  390-34-2686 
Deberry.  Thomas  P..  234-68-6116 
Debiase.  James  P.,  179-32-4583 
Debok.  Phillip  C.  543-44-3514 
Debree.  William  P.,  145-30-6977 
Deck.  Howard  R.,  415-62-0326 
Decoteau,  Glynn  T..  435-60-0062 
Deems.  John  M..  216-42-7134 
Deen.  Wallace  A..  439-46-5290 
Deen.  Wallace  A.,  438-64-0452 
Defrain.  Dennis  A..  506-56-2565 
Defrancisco.  Joseph  E..  069-34-7511 
Degiulio.  Anthony  P..  519-42-8168 
Degner.  Herbert  L..  396-36-9185 
Degon.  Kenneth  M.,  122-32-4047 
Degraff,  George  C,  Jr..  526-50-0520 
Degyansky.  Albert  W..  465-68-7979 
Dehart.  Wallace  K..  Jr..  306-42-4121 
Dehncke.  Rae  W.,  364-44-4231 
Deitrick,  George  H..  532-46-5994 
Dejong.  Robert  V..  Jr..  511-42-1659 
Deka.  David  J„  304-44-1471 


Delacerna.  Melchor  P..  022-40-1341 
Delacruz.  Jesse  M..  511-42-7769 
Delaney.  Gerald  L..  021-32-7260 
Delaney.  Russell  J..  208-30-7490 
Delgado.  Richard,  506-50-2163 
Deline,  Donald  A..  499-46-1869 
Delisanti,  Neal  J.,  128-36-2466 
Delk.  Lucious  E..  267-76-0466 
Dellomo.  John  L..  Jr..  059-34-6966 
Delora.  Jo  A.,  569-56-6021 
Delorme.  Leon  T.,  Jr..  094-32-3924 
Delp.  Steven  P.,  164-34-0878 
Demarco.  Francis  H.,  Jr..  096-32-9470 
Demchsak,  John  G..  058-32-5386 
Demetz,  Robert  A.,  428-82-8097 
Deming.  Michael  D..  548-64-6086 
Demoor,  Maurice  A..  254-56-0936 
Dempsey.  Daniel  J..  565-64-1346 
Dempsey.  Harry  J..  257-66-1119 
Denison.  Gordon  R.,  365-42-2080 
Dennis,  David  A..  419-64-3469 
Denniston,  Joseph  C,  Jr..  215-38-7435 
Denniston.  Leroy  W..  478-54-7385 
Dent,  Norman  M.,  287-30-9415 
Denton,  Jesse  H..  441-36-8282 
Denucci,  Donald  J.,  391-44-2740 
Depalo.  William  A.,  Jr.,  155-30-4137 
Dephillips,  Terry  L.,  207-32-3296 
Deprie,  Michael  C,  555-50-7531 
Deputy,  Thomas  M.,  308-42-7596 
Dermody,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  013-30-0581 
Derouen,  Donald  B..  Jr.,  462-68-5504 
Derr.  Stanley  E..  161-34-4231 
Derrah,  Donald  W..  004-40-7928 
Deryck.  John  L.,  277-30-5813 
Desapri,  Donald  A.,  289-32-8244 
Desjardins,  Robert  H.,  036-24-2223 
Desreis,  Richard  W.,  158-32-8921 
Desrochers.  George  A..  032-30-8910 
Deter.  Daniel  E.,  412-64-9260 
Dethom,  John  R.,  140-32-6335 
Detrio,  Richard  T.,  264-58-6004 
Deutscher,  Wayne  E..  502-30-9732 
Devanney,  Thomas  M..  270-38-2988 
Devaughan.  William  L.,  242-78-0715 
Devens,  Robert  J..  137-32-2411 
Devin,  Kathleen,  572-54-6084 
Devine,  Frank  E..  522-48-1396 
Devine,  Michael  R.,  405-48-5972 
Devine,  William  3.,  I.,  158-32-9321 
Devitto,  John  C,  125-32-4191 
Devlin,  Barbara,  137-30-1898 
Devlin,  Terrence  E.,  501-42-1595 
Devney,  Alan  E..  284-34-3052 
Devoe,  Smith  A.,  Jr.,  265-56-9292 
Devore.  Matthew,  251-52-7962 
Devries,  Paul  T.,  142-28-7455 
Dewald,  Ernest  J.,  082-38-3061 
Deweese,  Charles  E.,  080-30-4676 
Dewey,  Victor  O.,  512-40-3212 
Dewitt,  Clyde  H..  Jr.,  323-32-4894 
Dewitt,  Emmit  D.,  435-50-2126 
Dewitt.  Ralph  O..  Jr..  499-42-4200 
Dexter,  Craig  M..  424-54-6263 
Dexter.  Richard  P..  361-32-6521 
Dexter,  Thomas  H.,  297-36-2069 
Dibble,  George  B.,  Jr..  423-48-5425 
Dibenedetto.  Anthony  P..  222-24-2760 
Dicaprio,  Anthony,  110-30-4564 
Dick,  Donald  E..  095-36-1217 
Dick,  John  H..  233-56-3201 
Dickens.  James  A..  263-60-7915 
Dickey,  James  L..  167-34-3919 
Dickey.  James  S..  079-34-5581 
Dickinson.  Curtis  L..  480-34-3253 
Dickinson.  Paul  W..  062-34-9733 
Dickson.  John  R..  457-68-4674 
Dickson.  Weldon  W.,  467-56-2726 
Dieduardo,  Joseph  A..  139-32-1187 
Diehl.  Richard  P.,  372-40-7702 
Difiore.  Matthew  P.,  145-34-6584 
Difiore.  Peter  M..  052-34-0785 
Dill,  Paul  H..  213-36-4502 
Dillard.  Walter  S..  251-60-6367 
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Dillion,  Gerald  P..  036-30-7136 
Dillon.  Terance.  556-52-0237 
Dimsdale.  Roger.  483-46-8973 
Dingbaum.  Herbert  H..  352-40-5429 
Dinger.  Raymond  L..  356-30-6147 
Dinger  Timothy  S..  135-30-4694 
Dingwall,  Bennett  T..  III.  455-58-6423 
Dinkel.  Ernest  H..  Jr..  155-34-5762 
Dinniman.  James  I..  044-30-1072 
Diskin.  Patricia  A..  208-32-2819 
Dismukes.  Julian  M..  Ill,  407-62-3263 
Dismukes,  William  P..  Jr..  308-38-8095 
Dittamo.  Hector  T..  154-30-5055 
Divalentin.  Anthony.  III.  238-62-9481 
Dixey.  Robert  J..  532-46-5722 
Dixon.  Gerald  E..  528-56-3645 
Dixon,  James  D..  406-58-5112 
Dixon,  James  H..  408-58-5986 
Dixon.  Richard  A.,  021-26-7289 
Dluzyn,  David  A.,  286-34-8459 
Dobrzelecki,  Eugene  J.,  Jr..  027-28-3962 
Dock,  William  E.,  556-52-9601 
Dockal,  Harvey  J..  463-60-1731 
Dodge,  Steven  B.,  055-32-5504 
Dodman.  Gary  R.,  380-42-1676 
Doerfel,  John  S.,  567-38-0819 
Doering,  Archie  M.,  504-50-0723 
Doerr,  Marvin  L.,  314-32-0404 
Dohany.  Alexander  L..  261-64-0336 
Doherty.  Robert  L.,  327-32-9200 
Dollar,  William  M.,  260-62-2261 
Dolson,  Kenneth  R..  053-34-1567 
Domasinsky,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  201-28-2338 
Domask.  Jerome  H.,  390-36-2763 
Dombrowski.  Philip  G..  372-34-9675 
Dombrowski,  Robert  J.,  334-28-6033 
Dombrowsky,,  Thomas  S..  104-34-1839 
Donahoe,  John  P..  026-32-6182 
Donahoe.  John  J..  016-26-2174 
Donahue.  Philip  P..  031-28-5091 
Donaldson.  Charles  W.,  561-56-1621 
Donaldson.  Guy,  II,  423-50-4048 
Dondlinger,  Jerome  C  506-48-2248 
Donnan,  Edward  F.,  Jr..  094-32-2240 
Donnell.  Victor  L..  460-60-4181 
Donnithome.  Larry  R.,  466-70-4180 
Donohue,  Hugh  J.,  Jr.,  052-38-6921 
Donovan,  Charles  P..  Jr.,  012-30-8728 
Donovan,  Timothy  H.,  Jr..  049-32-6775 
Dooley,  Buryi  li;.,  548-60-9125 
Dooley,  James  C,  151-32-6937 
Dooley,  John  P..  Sr.,  163-28-3151 
Dooley,  Thomas  P.,  012-30-5005 
Doolittle,  Douglas  R.,  516-44-7553 
Domey,  Christopher  J.,  087-32-7047 
Dorr.  Charles  D..  055-32-8251 
Dorr,  Guy  E.,  524-48-8167 
Dorr,  John  M.,  093-32-3993 
Dorrance,  James  M..  392-36-1800 
Dorsey.  James  D..  169-32-3018 
Dorsey,  Mercer  M.,  Jr.,  526-50-9110 
Dorsey,  Philip  L.,  485-46-2119 
Dortch,  John  D.,  540-38-0363 
Dorton,  James  M.,  419-54-8783 
Doss,  Allan  W..  504-36-5947 
Dotson,  Philip  E..  408-68-7981 
Doty,  Donald  W.,  463-54-4429 
Doty,  Richard  D.,  569-60-5359 
Doughty,  Robert  A..  438-64-0724 
Douglas.  Robert  E.,  519-40-8053 
Douglass.  David  G.,  272-38-5970 
Douglass,  Robert  E.,  002-28-7327 
Dovas,  Christos  A.,  128-32-8284 
Dow,  Richard  H.,  530-20-9201 
Dow,  William  A.,  001-28-5603 
Dowden,  Russell  H.,  Jr.,  430-74-9699 
Dowdy,  Edward  C.  Ill,  424-56-3702 
Dowdy,  James  T.,  223-56-3657 
Dowling,  Dean  E..  230-50-1703 
Dowling,  John  P..  414-88-6642 
Dowling,  Ted  K.,  529-48-1581 
Downes,  Linus  E.,  069-34-5634 
Downey,  Arthur  J.,  Jr..  579-50-9106 
Downhour,  Orbra  W.,  462-64-0078 


Doyle,  David  E..  458-60-7686 
Doyle.  Edward  J..  Jr.,  294-32-7019 
Doyle.  Prank  M..  356-34-5567 
Doyle.  James  T..  094-36-8302 
Dragozetich.  William  J..  324-32-9235 
Drake,  Van  T..  525-86-4577 
Draper.  Jerry  Y..  230-46-3238 
Draper.  Stephen  E..  110-34-9580 
Draude.  John  P..  Jr..  483-50-0148 
Drees.  Donald  B..  278-34-8795 
Dresin.  Sanford  L..  050-34-6432 
Drew.  Frederick  A..  553-64-1575 
Drewes.  Carl  E..  Jr..  328-36-6998 
Drexler,  Michael  M.,  430-76-0621 
DriscoU,  Eugene  J..  144-32-3009 
Driscoll.  William  J..  025-28-0743 
Driskill,  Joe  G.,  435-50-0467 
Driskill,  Thomas  M..  Jr..  244-72-7775 
Drobotij.  Elias.  162-38-5487 
Droke.  Willard  B..  537-40-9925 
Drolet.  Robert  A..  032-30-1642 
Drosos.  George  M..  289-32-7023 
Duarte.  Henry  E..  Jr.,  056-34-0713 
Dubay.  Donald  A..  004-38-3463 
Duberstein,  George  E.,  092-32-8228 
Dubia,  John  A.,  215-42-1617 
Duble,  Kirk  H.,  143-32-0636 
Duck,  Theodore  A.,  185-34-8779 
Duckworth,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  439-58-9959 
Duedall,  Robert  L..  541-44-0957 
Duerr.  Hans  N..  226-50-6195 
Duff,  John  S.,  010-30-3915 
Duff,  William  P.,  579-62-7106 
Duffle,  Robert  D..  373-42-8146 
Duffy,  George  G..  477-44-4786 
Duggleby,  Robert  W.,  254-54-7241 
Duke.  Wayne  M..  518-48-4897 
Dumas.  Edward  H.,  559-48-3280 
Duncan,  Franklin  E.,  233-68-6665 
Duncan,  George  R.,  233-62-2646 
Duncan,  Jimmy  L.,  382-40-5783 
Duncan,  Michael  B.,  262-66-6905 
Duncan,  Wendell  J..  432-62-4984 
Dunkelberger,  James  W.,  502-44-7708 
Dunmyer.  James  W.,  221-24-6662 
Dunn,  CarroU  H..  Jr.,  561-62-6178 
Dunn,  Gerald  J.,  Jr..  177-32-6367 
Dunn,  Jack  L.,  460-68-2144 
Dunn,  John  P.,  501-34-6858 
Dunn,  Larry  M.,  510-52-0734 
Dunn,  Michael  A.,  313-46-8908 
Durming,  David  G.,  271-30-2407 
Dunning,  Jeffrey  P..  454-68-2641 
Dunning,  Robert  M.,  223-50-6026 
Dunnington,  Joseph  C,  220-36-1662 
Dunphy,  William  J..  106-30-8659 
Dupuy.  Trevor  N..  Jr.,  105-32-8483 
Dupwe,  Robert  L.,  429-72-3955 
Durazzo,  Franklyn  P..  569-46-6114 
Durbin.  Harlin  N..  Jr.,  446-40-7299 
Durbin,  James  P..  456-64-8277 
Durel,  Francis  M.,  II,  435-54-7219 
Durfee,  Thomas  J..  498-44-8266 
Durgin,  Harry  W.,  119-32-4236 
Durham,  George  E..  425-70-8206 
Duron,  Manuel  C.  458-66-9116 
Dutcher.  James  A..  Jr..  522-46-7669 
Dutko,  Thomas  M..  185-34-1098 
Duval,  Aaron  D.,  270-32-6252 
Dwyer,  WiUiam  J..  Jr.,  117-28-1465 
Dye,  Joseph  D.,  544-38-6411 
Dye,  Preston  C,  255-58-8788 
Dykes,  Andrew  A..  076-34-9894 
Dysart,  James  E..  276-38-3967 
Dzinich,  Kurt  S..  321-30-0370 
Eanes,  John  T.,  223-52-6404 
Earhart,  Larry  L.,  542-40-7666 
Earley,  Jack  D.,  444-40-0931 
Earp,  Edwin  L.,  216-46-6840 
Eason,  LLoyd  J..  Jr..  518-34-6994 
East,  Jared  G.,  434-58-5863 
Easton,  Jack  E..  484-40-1489 
Easum.  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  412-54-4919 
Eaton,  Bruce  R.,  070-34-6511 


Eaton.  Frederick  A..  578-54-8218 
Eaton.  Hal  S..  086-30-3925 
Eaton.  Harmon  L..  Jr..  577-52-6042 
Ebbitt.  Harold  K..  201-34-6046 
Eberle.  John  C.  471-50-0234 
Ebitz.  Curtis  V..  208-32-3200 
Eby.  Clifford  J..  499-38-7144 
Echols.  Eugene  W..  Jr..  418-50-9715 
Echols.  William  H..  426-76-3581 
Eckel.  Hasko  K..  Willi..  286-38-0088 
Eckert.  Richard  E..  079-34-5586 
Eckman.  Philip  L..  379-34-5391 
Edgar.  Michael  W..  562-62-7010 
Edge.  Liston  L..  250-62-2326 
Edge.  Marion  J..  419-58-2393 
Edge.  Rodney  A..  467-62-2515 
Edgerton.  Thomas  J..  391-38-7364 
Edgeworth.  Charles  A..  461-60-0458 
Edgren.  James  A..  334-30-3878 
Edmister.  James  R..  373-34-3878 
Edmonds.  Warren  B..  223-44-8860 
Edmondson.  Be  R..  Dyvonne..  449-50-5761 
Edwards.  Carolyn  L..  266-74-4042 
Edwards.  Daniel  H..  241-66-1086 
Edwards.  Dennis  L..  479-46-7799 
Edwards.  Floyd  E..  207-32-8490 
Edwards.  Fred  C.  413-52-9200 
Edwards.  Gilbert  R..  400-56-7469 
Edwards.  Jack  L..  315-34-5584 
Edwards.  Jerome  G..  094-36-8317 
Edwards.  Jerry  W..  232-68-2498 
Edwards.  John  T..  415-66-6864 
Edwards.  Joseph  D..  Jr..  164-32-0715 
Edwards.  Leroy  E..  165-30-3106 
Edwards.  Thomas  B..  243-50-4182 
Edwards.  William  W..  II,  532-38-6081 
Eggers,  Howard  C.  560-54-2837 
Eggers,  John  L.,  240-62-0820 
Eggleston,  Daniel  M.,  Jr..  579-52-0815 
Eggleston  Michael  A..  473-38-4124 
Ehart,  Stephen  H..  216-42-5238 
Ehrenberg,  Rudolph  H..  469-44-4502 
Eichenberger.  David  G.,  500-44-3391 
Eichom.  Frederic  N..  Jr..  528-48-5037 
Eifried.  Gary.  149-32-8283 
Eiland.  Michael  D..  093-32-3996 
Eisele,  Frederick  W..  209-24-4719 
Eisenberg.  Stephen  A..  Jr..  100-34-1470 
Ekvall.  Charles  J..  415-66-0518 
Elder.  Robin  L..  100-34-8631 
Elderd.  Raymond  K..  Jr.,  267-48-4633 
Elders,  Telford  E..  255-68-7681 
Elfman.  Charles  B.,  Jr..  173-30-2418 
Elizondo.  Raymundo.  451-64-0738 
Eller.  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  414-72-0976 
Ellerson.  Geoffrey  D..  Jr.,  223-54-5804 
EUerson.  John  C,  192-30-0292 
EUey.  George  D..  503-40-5484 
Elliott.  Charles  B..  III.  557-58-3547 
Elliott.  David  R..  018-30-5726 
Elliott.  Don  A..  461-54-6014 
Elliott.  James  M..  402-60-4602 
Elliott.  James  R..  454-52-1103 
Elliott.  Robert  P..  266-42-5703 
Elliott,  Thomas  L..  227-42-8322 
Ellis.  Benjamin  P..  Jr..  266-60-5743 
Ellis.  Donald  A..  456-62-5879 
Ellis.  Larry  R..  213-44-0750 
Ellis.  Merlan  O..  518-42-8714 
Ellis,  Randall  W.,  552-64-8470 
Ellis,  Ronan  I.,  075-30-5508 
Ellison,  John  S.,  359-34-4577 
Ellison,  Michael  S..  247-70-4029 
Ellsworth.  Paul  D..  263-60-0304 
Elrod.  Thomas  W..  247-66-0172 
Elson.  Peter  M..  293-36-9649 
Ely.  Douglas  C  231-52-6982 
Emerick.  Michael  L.,  443-38-3192 
Emerick.  Robert  G.,  175-32-4021 
Emerson,  Samuel  C,  378-42-5474 
Emerson.  William  K..  515-40-8348 
Emmert,  Richard  W..  283-34-2962 
Emmons.  James  B..  542-38-9742 
Emmons,  Mary  A..  015-30-3897 
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Endress.  James  R..  314-32-3702 
Enfield.  Samuel  W.,  189-30-4176 
Eng,  Harry  F..  326-34-8048 
Engelking,  Stephen  C.  585-012-1713 
Engelkirk.  Paul  G.,  130-30-9654 
England,  William  L..  Jr..  421-54-2994 
Engle.  Clifford  L..  411-68-9592 
English.  Edward  B..  120-16-6308 
English,  Jeryl  D.,  585-03-9964 
English.  Lamont  B.,  445-42-1269 
English.  Ronald  W..  465-66-3355 
Englund,  Etouglas  E.,  468-42-4135 
Entllch,  Richard  E..  138-32-6925 
Epperson.  Gary  E.,  304-40-1418 
Eppley.  Vernon  L..  546-50-4072 
Erickson.  James  M..  388-34-4293 
Erlckson.  Philmon  A..  Jr..  472-48-5149 
Erickson.  Ralph  D..  472-26-6733 
Erickson.  Richard.  275-36-1322 
Erickson.  Richard  A..  183-30-3043 
Erklns,  Moses.  419-54-9223 
Ernst.  Carl  P..  436-66-0027 
Ernst.  Frederick  G..  263-68-6191 
Errickson,  Andrew,  Jr..  136-30-4101 
Erskine.  John  P..  455-60-6269 
Ervln.  Charles  P..  Jr..  242-64-5694 
Ervin,  James  R..  249-58-1511 
Erway.  Douglas  K..  514-34-4752 
Eskew.  Michael  P..  254-62-2228 
Esposlto.  Anthony  L..  092-32-1050 
Esposito.  Curtis  V..  106-32-8663 
Esposlto.  Xavier  A..  091-34-7960 
Essig,  Frederick  H..  265-70-6550 
Estep.  James  L..  255-62-9341 
Estes.  John  R.,  430-76-6686 
Estrada,  Martin.  432-72-7901 
Etheridge.  John  R.,  262-56-8895 
Ethington.  WUliam  E..  259-68-5481 
Etzel,  Stephen  L..  272-36-8016 
Eubank.  Gerald  T.,  225-48-9547 
Evankovich,  Genevieve  I.,  172-34-2357 
Evans,  Harold  L..  101-26-3535 
Evans.  John  O..  Ill,  458-68-8768 
Evans,  Larry  D..  332-34-5568 
Evans.  Mickey  S..  451-66-5659 
Evans.  Robert  E..  234-52-3841 
Evans.  Ronald  L.,  531-38-9997 
Evans,  Thomas  C,  221-26-5660 
Eveland,  George  B..  140-26-6553 
Eveleth.  Robert  G..  015-26-5090 
Even.  Donald  G..  112-30-7032 
Everett,  James  W.,  519-46-8336 
Everitt,  Peter  B.,  104-32-4469 
Everly,  Julian  R.,  225-54-5075 
Evemgam,  Michael  H..  219-36-5093 
Evert,  Gerd  O.,  465-60-1287 
Evetts,  James  K.,  Jr.,  449-58-4380 
Elwart,  Thomas  W..  422-56-8501 
Ewing,  Donna  M..  211-30-6456 
Eye,  Richard  D.,  506-38-8349 
Eyler,  Christopher  B.,  365-40-2367 
Paber,  Morris  R.,  247-70-8042 
Fabian.  David  R..  164-32-6202 
Pahey,  Thomas  E.,  571-52-9821 
Fahrlnger,  Robert  H.,  189-30-2269 
Pairbrother,  Elwood  L.,  021-30-5095 
Fairchild,  William  V..  432-86-9226 
Falrhead.  Michael  P..  429-78-7724 
Fairris.  Marion  T..  368-38-5058 
Faison.  James  C.  237-60-7248 
Faley,  Thomas  E..  Jr..  172-32-1529 
Falk.  Warren  L..  153-30-3158 
Falke.  William  P..  359-34-5776 
Falkenrath.  James  H..  397-38-8364 
Fang.  Donald  R..  230-48-8478 
Farewell.  Thomas  E..  229-58-1542 
Fargo.  James  C,  503-50-2582 
Farlow.  Joseph  E..  439-64-6191 
Farmelo.  Gene  R.,  163-34-3671 
Parmer.  Danny  C,  410-60-4487 
Parmer,  Marvin  R.,  254-70-1592 
Farmer,  Michael  B..  022-30-2773 
Farmer.  Robert  E..  125-28-2025 
Fame.  John  P..  202-28-6785 
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Parrell.  Henry  R..  176-34-7875 
Parrell,  Michael  V.,  372-44-8216 
Farris.  Ivan  R..  524-52-2113 
Farris,  James  L..  403-54-7794 
Farris.  Karl,  511-44-1541 
Farris.  Stephen  R..  478-44-6352 
Farthing.  Clifford  V..  237-68-0540 
Passett.  Richard  M..  153-30-3154 
Faubel.  Gordon  J..  359-28-9243 
Faulk.  Charles  W..  Jr..  158-32-3915 
Faulkner.  William  L.,  405-54-3255 
Faust.  Edmond  L..  III.  094-36-8311 
Faxon.  Robert  M..  045-32-7697 
Fay.  James  R.,  048-32-9447 
Payard.  Marshall  J..  427-72-8209 
Fazen.  Robert  P..  396-44-0160 
Fear.  Robert  G..  556-52-2759 
Featherston.  George  D..  Jr..  461-68-6993 
Featherston.  Michael  S..  430-74-3522 
Fechner.  Robert  P..  499-44-2311 
Peighny.  Michael  L..  460-62-3551 
Feight.  James  W..  195-26-2286 
Pelder,  Jerry  W..  450-66-1248 
Feliciano.  Jose  R..  118-30-0153 
Pelker.  Timothy  L..  231-52-5439 
Pellenz.  Michael  P..  245-66-2949 
Felletter.  Vincent  J..  046-30-0673 
Feltham.  Mary  A..  503-42-0253 
Felton.  Richard  O..  263-56-2274 
Pender.  Charles  K.,  417-54-5932 
Fenwick.  Victor  J..  Jr..  218-38-5766 
Feret.  John  M..  Edward..  183-34-3561 
Ferguson.  Harry  P..  220-36-4912 
Ferguson.  James  E..  332-34-6739 
Ferguson.  Luke  B..  229-48-4478 
Ferguson.  Phillip  R..  283-36-7670 
Ferguson,  Richard  E..  126-32-0953 
Ferguson.  Richard  L..  473-48-5496 
Ferguson.  Walter  N..  III.  260-66-1909 
Pergusson,  Thomas  G.,  068-36-8665 
Ferinde,  John,  147-32-3283 
Fernandez,  Carlos  M.,  266-60-7838 
Fernandez,  Erik.  281-36-9945 
Pemandezconte,  Ramon.  580-72-2096 
Ferrea.  Albert  J..  114-30-2792 
Ferriani.  Robert  P..  021-26-6726 
Ferring.  Theodore  J..  Joh..  480-34-6439 
Ferris.  Marshall  A..  021-32-4657 
Perry.  John  V..  015-32-0385 
Pesler.  Lorenxo.  E..  Jr..  165-34-1673 
Fesmire.  John  A..  570-46-7488 
Feuerbacher.  Charles  E..  461-56-3461 
Feuerbom.  Thomas  L..  442-34-7417 
Feuer.  Michael  H..  217-40-9721 
Ficalora.  Paul  B..  064-30-4477 
Picara.  Anthony  J..  102-36-9834 
Fichtl.  Theodore  C.  211-30-3190 
Fichtner.  James  M..  312-44-9919 
Picke.  Robert  G..  505-50-8343 
Piebig.  Heinz.  396-38-4743 
Fielding.  John  P..  043-32-5626 
Fields.  Clifford.  L..  217-34-5244 
Fields,  Jamet  E.,  227-52-4906 
Fields,  Jerry  L..  200-30-2304 
Fields.  Joyce  P.,  254-58-9896 
Fields.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  100-32-1764 
Fields.  Timothy  G..  045-34-7903 
Pilion,  Joffre  W..  II.  380-38-3207 
Pilson.  James  W..  444-42-0544 
Finch.  Alfred  J..  573-54-3182 
Pincher.  Betty  H..  467-66-2442 
Pincher.  Hubert  T..  Jr..  251-54-2696 
Pincke.  Dale  E..  450-72-6752 
Findeisen.  Edgar  J..  460-66-7730 
Findlater.  John  W..  Jr..  362-42-1619 
Pinegan.  Ray  D..  447-36-3781 
Fink.  Kenneth  L..  291-32-6050 
Finkelstein.  Eugene.  149-26-8251 
Finley.  Earl  W..  021-34-9438 
Finn.  John  M..  II.  522-36-0105 
Flnno.  Roy  3.,  092-34-2126 
Finstrom.  Carl  G..  Jr..  323-30-7255 
Fiore.  Leonard  A..  029-30-8640 
Firestone.  Dennis  E..  496-44-4188 


Fischer.  Arthur  K..  II.  498-46-1847 
Fischer.  Donald  C.  Jr..  299-34-0393 
Fischer.  George  R..  507-52-0496 
Fischer.  William  F..  366-38-1470 
Fish,  Grosvenor  W..  Jr..  563-58-3759 
Fish.  Robert  W..  182-22-7846 
Fishback.  David  M..  525-78-6879 
Flshbume.  Elliott  G..  227-48-6978 
Pishburne.  Francis  J..  Jr..  248-60-2237 
Fisher.  Bernard  T..  576-36-6597 
Plsher.  Charles  U.  Jr..  330-34-6551 
Fisher.  Edward  C.  516-40-5693 
Fisher.  George  A..  Jr..  238-64-4034 
Fisher.  Ivory  J..  320-38-5130 
Fisher.  William  R..  522-48-3291 
Fitch.  Kenneth  L..  440-32-9069 
Fite.  Don  G..  224-44-5312 
Pitt.  Charles  B..  310-32-1628 
Fitz.  Robert  J..  Jr..  562-58-5974 
Pltzenz.  David  G..  325-34-5500 
Fitzgerald.  Barry  E..  076-30-0423 
Fitzgerald.  Daniel  J..  548-62-5791 
Fitzgerald.  Henry  E..  449-68-8345 
Fitzgerald.  Wilmer  Y..  230-52-2433 
Fitzpatrick.  Henry  H..  Jr..  257-60-9342 
Fltzpatrlck.  James  J..  142-34-4687 
Fitzpatrick.  Joseph  W..  212-42-0964 
Fix.  Donald  J..  501-48-0704 
Flack.  Gary  L..  484-40-0676 
Flanagan.  William  J..  Jr..  072-30-0307 
Flanders.  Charles  L..  Jr..  216-42-3630 
Planlgan.  Desmond  W..  070-30-8785 
Flannery.  Corbett  M..  264-74-6927 
Flannlgan.  Robert  A..  022-30-3487 
Flebotte.  Paul  R..  021-30-0682 
Flechaagosto.  Maria  L.,  580-40-9063 
Fleig,  Franz  W..  616-46-6739 
Fleming.  Harry  3..  484-50-2970 
Fleming,  John  J.,  165-34-2653 
Fleming.  John  W..  452-60-8660 
Fleming,  Paul  A.,  362-40-0999 
Fleming.  Roger  3..  199-30-2558 
Flesch.  Joseph  E..  161-32-5748 
Fletcher.  Douglae  M..  494-48-3117 
Fletcher,  Ella  L..  434-52-0136 
Fletcher.  Jeffrey  D..  539-34-4271 
Fletcher.  Tyrone  P.,  267-52-7293 
Fletcher,  WUliam  P..  265-58-6681 
Flint,  Charles  K..  Ill,  450-66-9461 
Flint.  Dennis  D..  369-38-2613 
Floca.  Samuel  W..  Jr..  460-66-3195 
Floody.  Harold  V..  Jr.,  038-24-1571 
Plores,  Jose  M.,  580-62-7468 
Florio.  Paul  J.,  527-52-9970 
Plory,  Alan  J..  314-38-1979 
Flowers,  Jack  L.,  263-54-4608 
Flowers,  James  P.,  255-60-5006 
Fly.  Francis  L..  Jr.,  415-64-2643 
Flynn.  Brian,  525-56-3338 
Plynn.  Harold  D.,  Jr..  560-56-4878 
Flynn.  Michael  J..  068-34-4643 
Folcher,  Albert  G..  Jr..  216-36-1729 
Foley,  Dennis  R.,  267-62-2755 
Foley,  James  G..  Jr.,  218-36-6060 
Foley,  Mary  D.,  025-30-0207 
Foley,  Paul  P..  012-30-6795 
Foley.  William  J.,  137-32-4254 
Foltz,  John  P..  192-30-6603 
Poltz.  Mary  J.,  2J8-48-6679 
Ponken,  Stanley  L.,  505-40-8774 
Ponner,  David  W.,  164-28-2420 
Fontaine.  Ronald  G..  038-24-9965 
Foody,  William  J..  216-36-4022 
Forbes.  Gary  L..  447-40-0646 
Forcler,  David  N..  001-28-3784 
Ford.  David  R..  485-42-7348 
Ford.  Randall  L.,  429-70-8367 
Fordianl.  Daniel  C,  160-32-8679 
Fore.  Calvin  R.,  432-76-9581 
Forepaugh.  Vance  B.,  Jr..  168-32-9676 
Forest.  Ronald  P..  248-58-6632 
Forester.  Jerry  D..  465-70-2686 
Porgach.  Peter  A..  202-26-1313 
Forrest.  Gerald  B.,  005-44-4889 
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Forster.  Paul  H.,  366-42-4284 
Porsythe.  Thomas  K..  575-38-8666 
Forville  David  R..  309-40-9771 
Forys.  Conrad  W..  153-30-7108 
Foscue  Stanley  M..  240-54-0246 
Foss.  Ardeen  R..  504-38-8477 
Foss.  Kenneth  A..  Jr..  298-34-9113 
Foster.  Charles  B..  259-56-0433 
Foster.  Edward  S..  Jr..  146-30-2862 
Foster.  Francis  H..  296-28-3574 
Foster.  Prank  C.  Jr..  251-64-6779 
Foster.  Garry  D..  459-70-3001 
Foster.  James  H.,  Jr..  424-50-5968 
Foster.  Joe  B..  259-58-0086 
Foster.  Michael  R..  517-46-3613 
Pouch.  Roy  E.,  Jr..  377-44-0446 
Poumier.  David  H..  019-30-5111 
Foumler.  Joseph  L..  Alcide..  004-40-6342 
Fousek.  Richard  J..  215-42-9695 
Foust.  Jerome  V..  445-42-0882 
Poutter.  Richard  R.,  020-28-0494 
Fowler.  David  P..  Jr..  041-40-8536 
Fowler.  James  R..  537-36-7268 
Fowler.  Orville  E..  Jr.,  442-36-6772 
Fowler,  WUliam  H..  Jr..  542-40-7278 
Fox,  Alexander  J..  070-34-6342 
Pox.  David  W..  234-60-2441 
Fox.  Richard  W..  303-42-9411 
Pox.  Robert.  547-60-8336 
Foy.  June  M..  241-64-8020 
Foye.  David  M..  244-64-4900 
Fralllng.  Leroy  G.,  373-40-9252 
Praley,  Robert  W..  248-68-4458 
Pranck.  John  L.,  316-38-2285 
Frank,  Rita  M..  291-30-6771 
Frank.  Robert  A.,  267-70-2111 
Frank,  Robert  T..  145-34-6091 
Franke.  Roger  W..  387-38-5238 
Prankel.  Ronald  S.,  261-74-7977 
Frankiewicz,  Stephen  L.,  009-30-0561 
Franklin.  Jerry  L.,  461-66-5220 
Franklin,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  525-78-6491 
Franklin.  William  A.,  241-62-9618 
Franks.  Clifton  R..  243-60-5242 
Franks.  Tommy  R..  453-68-0864 
Frasche.  Robert  M..  264-58-1331 
Fraser.  Harry  L,,  559-46-7443 
Fraser,  James  H.,  Jr.,  556-50-7325 
Prazar.  Joe  N.,  Til,  452-64-1502 
Frazer.  Schley  J..  401-56-7847 
Frazier.  BiUy  W.,  460-64-8434 
Prazler,  Robert  D..  255-58-3009 
Preccia.  William  P..  148-36-2592 
Frederick,  James  L.,  422-58-0454 
Frederick,  Jonathan  E..  540-44-7416 
Fredrick,  Bruce  L.,  302-34-4497 
Fredrick.  GUbert  H..  Jr..  467-58-9738 
Predricks,  Grant  L.,  558-58-9698 
Freedman.  Albert.  199-28-4263 
Preeley.  Douglas  A..  065-38-1518 
Freeman,  Eldon  V.,  486-40-0375 
Freeman,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  223-48-2598 
Freestone,  WUliam  H.,  Jr..  012-30-7399 
PreiUg,  WUliam  W.,  386-36-0423 
Freltas,  WiUiam  P..  568-48-8936 
Frelin,  Alyce  J.,  191-32-9147 
French,  John  R..  Jr..  045-34-5021 
French,  Luther  L..  436-54-2175 
French,  Stephen  H..  034-30-5231 
Frenn.  Gary  A..  534-38-0348 
Freund,  Robert  J..  220-38-9193 
Frew,  William  D.,  402-62-4300 
Prey,  Jeffery  B..  222-26-9249 
Prey,  Martin  C,  158-32-0632 
Prey,  WUliam  E.,  560-58-2754 
Fridlund,  Karen  E..  470-48-9072 
Fried,  Page  G.,  Ill, ■818-38-3287 
Friedrich,  Robert  L.,  433-64-5650 
Friel,  George  E.,  232-68-3079 
Frltts.  Richard  O.,  536-36-7964 
Fritz,  Allan  J.,  141-34-3533 
Fritz.  John  P.,  343-34-8537 
Fritz.  MarteU  D..  502-32-3891 
Fritz.  Stanley  G..  352-26-3395 


Frost.  Billy  W..  451-66-1494 
Frost.  Dean  R..  284-32-5469 
Prushour.  Stephen  J..  289-40-2575 
Fry.  Jerry  R..  217-40-2730 
Fry.  Michael  D..  366-44-1656 
Frye.  Richard  H..  478-38-2501 
Fuentes.  Vincent  O..  266-62-6626 
Fujito.  Wayne  T..  554-48-9305 
Fulcher.  Stan  L..  Thomas.  523-48-5874 
Fuller.  Cornell.  242-56-2596 
Fuller.  Edwin  A..  041-34-4443 
Fuller.  George  D..  488-40-7226 
Puller.  John  D..  228-56-4009 
FuUerton.  Leroy  R..  Jr..  231-52-7182 
FuUerton.  Robert  J..  302-36-3973 
Pulmer.  John  A..  201-34-9643 
Pulmer.  Lemos  L..  Jr..  435-58-9543 
Pulton.  Charles  P.,  447-34-5262 
Pulton.  James  G..  186-32-4409 
Fulton.  John  S..  256-60-0094 
Purgeon.  Charles  T..  090-28-9985 
Purtado.  WlUiam  J..  030-30-3593 
Putemick.  Allan  J..  132-32-8277 
Gabbert.  Kenneth  K..  512-34-3512 
Gabel.  Kolman  A..  129-30-0678 
Gabelmann.  James  P..  460-62-5172 
Gabriel.  Dale  C.  465-60-2789 
Gabriel.  Donald  E..  397-38-1438 
Gaddis.  Joseph  T..  316-40-1580 
Gagnon.  Robert  L..  526-60-0545 
Gaither.  John  B.,  444-44-0127 
Gaither,  Thomas  D.,  411-64-1533 
Galda,  Dwight  W.,  141-34-7531 
Galenes.  Alexander  A..  261-64-3213 
Galey,  James  H..  444-34-7570 
Gall,  Frank,  Jr..  146-32-7968 
Gallagher,  Stephan  M.,  311-38-7347 
Gallagher,  Thomas  P..  322-32-9711 
Galloway.  Joseph  W..  404-58-7252 
Gamble,  Stephen  J.,  101-32-0647 
Gamble.  William  R..  162-28-0611 
Ganas.  Ernest  P..  Sinclair.  525-98-9051 
Ganderson.  Martin  L..  228-50-1049 
Gangloff.  John  A..  092-34-7576 
Ganlno.  Joseph.  042-34-9134 
Gannon.  David  L..  367-38-3043 
Gantt.  Stephen  Y..  247-60-0260 
Gantzler.  Fred  E..  Jr.,  522-52-3040 
Garber.  WiUiam  B..  Jr..  230-54-8193 
Garcia.  Reynaldo  A..  264-66-1777 
Garcia,  Victor  P..  134-38-3214 
Gardai,  Lavem  W.,  372-30-3888 
Gardner,  Arthur,  R.,  258-52-1662 
Gardner.  Charles  E.,  409-64-8397 
Gardner,  Purmon  M..  429-80-4023 
Gardner,  Gary  M.,  442-38-9716 
Gardner,  Lloyd  K.,  438-50-1007 
Gardner,  Paul  B..  036-26-1159 
Garens.  Ralph  W..  Jr.,  397-36-8734 
Garland,  Robert  L..  678-54-2466 
Garman.  Anita  A.,  Wagner,  547-60-4769 
Gamer,  DarreU  E..  462-46-0197 
Gamer,  David  W.,  309-44-1547 
Gamer,  Gerald  G.,  459-56-6424 
Gamett.  Bmce  M..  226-S4-472S 
Gamett.  James  A.,  224-46-0334 
Garraway.  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  425-68-6363 
Garretson,  Peter  W.,  340-36-6320 
Garretson,  Ralph  B..  Jr.,  224-50-9729 
Garrett,  Craig  R..  483-52-5797 
Garrett,  Jimmle  L.,  461-60-5380 
Garrett,  Mickey,  432-72-9615 
Garrett,  Richard  L..  465-62-2368 
Garrett.  Robert  P.,  459-58-3285 
Garris,  Jack  R..  255-72-8608 
Garrison.  WiUiam  P.,  466-64-9939 
Garrity,  Joseph  L..  Jr..  015-30-3878 
Garrott.  Robert  W.,  Jr..  566-52-8439 
Garst.  Robert  E.,  Jr..  225-58-9466 
Garven,  Jack  T.,  Jr..  462-58-6665 
Garvey,  Richard  E..  Jr..  291-36-6303 
Garvin.  David  B..  038-24-7821 
Garvin.  Richard  P..  027-30-4150 
Garwood.  John  E..  483-38-1455 


Gary.  Harley  J..  458-60-7838 
Gasca.  Joseph  S.,  386-38-7340 
Gasdek.  Barry  D..  209-32-3956 
Gass,  Henry  B..  419-58-6870 
Gass.  James  M..  510-42-7777 
Gaston.  Joseph  R..  491-38-5074 
Gately.  Bernard  P..  Jr..  031-28-4873 
Gatens.  Paul  D..  235-58-0013 
Gates.  Elmer  A..  490-44-1150 
Gatlln.  Jerry  D..  544-40-5332 
Gaudelli.  John  J..  121-28-0201 
Gauer.  Ralph  C.  355-28-9202 
Gavin.  Laurence  W.,  532-36-7160 
Gawronski,  Kenneth  E..  108-34-4289 
Gayagas.  Edwin  J.,  575-36-2028 
Gayle.  Andrew  C.  264-50-8603 
Gaylor.  Arnold  H..  417-48-4775 
Gaynor.  Mary  E..  173-28-4571 
Geary.  Michael  B..  329-30-4237 
Gebott.  Bradley  W..  377-40-9150 
Gehrlng.  Carl  H..  504-46-5706 
Gehrlnger.  George  S..  068-36-9953 
Geisler.  Burl  O..  519-40-8621 
Gelsthorpe.  Joseph  D.,  460-68-1162 
Genega.  Stanley  G..  135-34-0493 
Genetti.  Albert  J..  Jr..  504-46-6534 
Genetti.  Thomas  R..  503-48-4347 
Gensler.  Ivonna  B..  124-28-6487 
Gentillni.  Raymond  E.,  520-46-6831 
Gentlne.  Carl  W..  564-58-3563 
Gentle.  Howard  B..  Jr.,  497-42-2310 
Gentry.  Lee  W..  549-50-6638 
Gentry,  Mark  O..  559-58-2701 
George.  Graham  W..  Jr..  254-58-1903 
George.  James  D..  251-64-7962 
George.  Joseph  L..  256-54-0613 
George.  Michael  S..  190-32-0569 
George.  Robert  C.  152-28-4997 
George.  Wayne  D..  451-70-3305 
Georgecink.  Robert  S..  059-32-4243 
Georges.  Thomas  N..  178-26-5013 
Gerald.  Stuart  W..  004-40-7333 
Gerard.  Paul  T..  Jr..  575-46-1459 
Gerhard.  Carl  S..  573-46-5555 
Gerlach.  Stephen  R..  473-46-3137 
Gersbach.  Germain  H..  197-28-6842 
Gersten.  Irving,  293-32-8699 
Gertz.  Caroline  N..  265-60-4781 
Gervasini.  Richard  C,  100-28-5741 
Gerzel.  John  I..  331-34-0538 
Gesin.  Frederick  H.,  447-36-7599 
Gesker.  Joseph  M..  212-42-7292 
Gesner.  Robert  W..  044-32-4680 
GetcheU.  John  V..  384-42-5302 
Gettig.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  195-28-9684 
Getz,  John  E..  193-34-1423 
Geurln.  John  A.,  449-52-7189 
Gibb,  Steven  P..  277-38-7133 
Gibbs.  James  M..  445-36-0720 
Gibbs.  Terrence  H..  230-50-5588 
Giboney,  John  N..  558-46-0633 
Gibson.  Claud  L..  440-42-1132 
Gibson.  Donald  A..  523-54-8611 
Gibson.  Emmitt  E.,  094-36-8314 
Gibson.  Gary  J..  432-82-0824 
Gibson.  Stephen  C.  397-38-5080 
Giddings.  Warren  P..  042-34-6322 
Gideon.  Wendell  R..  499-44-3333 
Giese.  Paul  A..  534-36-1214 
Gifford.  Ronald  M..  485-38-7642 
Gilbert.  Bobby  L..  408-58-1455 
Gilbert.  Jack  D..  362-38-6964 
GUbert.  Ralph  W.,  Jr.,  428-74-4123 
Gilbert.  Richard  H..  Jr..  505-50-9025 
GUbertson,  Clark  D.,  471-40-9479 
Gilbertson.  Michael  E..  504-48-6941 
Gilchrist.  Malcolm  S..  082-32-2138 
Gildersleeve,  James  L..  538-38-0625 
Gilewicz,  Andrew  E..  335-30-0138 
Gilkey.  John  H.,  409-60-1518 
Gill,  Americus  M..  Jr..  068-36-8669 
GUI.  Clair  P..  110-34-9198 
GUI.  Howard  A..  Jr.,  460-58-0936 
GUI,  Joseph  E..  430-62-6295 
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Gill.  Norman  W..  Jr.,  223-50-9625 
GUI.  Paul  C.  457-64-8933 
GUI.  Thomas  M..  256-56-4670 
GUlem.  Dennis  J.,  549-54-8914 
GUlen.  James,  037-22-3917 
GUlen.  PhUlp  J..  Jr..  122-30-5757 
GUlesple.  Clarke  M.,  J..  416-50-5658 
GUlespie,  Prank  W..  Jr..  468-42-2451 
Gllley.  Dewey  C,  Jr.,  240-66-1980 
GUliam.  Charles  E.,  232-64-6181 
GlUlam,  Prank  H.,  Jr.,  516-44-3129 
GUliam,  James  W.,  429-66-7641 
GiUlgan.  Prancis  A.,  056-32-9923 
GiUigan,  Richard  M.,  Jr.,  013-30-3765 
Gilman.  Robert  L.,  001-30-5956 
Gilmore.  Gary  B.,  577-50-4695 
Gllmore.  Lee  R..  352-34-8555 
Gilmour,  Adam  S.,  200-28-1174 
Gilreath.  Johnnie  B..  Jr.,  317-38-8359 
Gllson,  Dennis  R.,  110-34-9632 
Gimbert,  Jack  H.,  265-58-7066 
Gimbert,  Robert  A.,  433-58-9290 
Glnn,  James  P..  255-62-1679 
Girm,  Jerry  W.,  255-62-1678 
Ginn.  Richard  V.,  Ness.,  267-68-3369 
Ginsberg.  Alvin  L.,  205-32-0079 
Ginsburg,  Norman  I.,  017-30-1363 
Giordano.  Prank  R..  175-32-2330 
Glorgianni,  Barbaro  P.,  183-30-6638 
Giove,  Prancis  L.,  058-32-6695 
Gipaon.  Arthur  J..  283-36-5201 
Girard,  Robert  D.,  132-28-9896 
Girard.  Ronald  E..  434-50-8893 
Girardi.  Alfred  P.,  106-30-6908 
Girardot.  David  C,  Jr.,  336-32-0172 
Girdon,  Terry  A.,  145-34-9213 
Girouard,  Robert  H.,  041-32-8277 
Giuntini,  Charles  H..  036-26-4657 
Gius,  Gary  A.,  539-34-9138 
Glvens,  James  B.,  463-70-3737 
Givetz,  Stanley  S.,  561-50-0247 
Glantz,  David  M..  094-32-7621 
Glass,  John  D.,  266-66-1270 
Glass,  Maurice  J.,  Jr.,  404-56-4774 
Glass.  Robert  R.,  II.  086-32-4672 
Glasscock.  Charles  E..  417-48-2189 
Glasscock.  James  A..  251-46-9356 
Glassman.  Arthur  L.,  350-30-2551 
Gleason.  James  C,  359-34-3970 
Gleeson,  Roberta  L.,  137-36-4051 
Gleichenhaus,  David  P.,  128-28-4161 
Gleim,  Albert  P.,  299-34-9164 
Gleisner.  James  W..  398-36-4541 
Gleszer,  Peter  E.,  575-42-0777 
Glick,  David  D.,  214-32-4456 
Glidden,  Ronald  C,  006-36-4838 
Glisson,  Henry  T.,  257-64-2048 
Glosson,  Clyde  W..  223-42-6987 
Glover,  Carl  V.,  I.,  255-56-4707 
Gmelich,  James  R.,  335-32-3200 
Gniazdowski.  Prancis,  170-30-6681 
Godboldte,  CordeU  S.,  162-28-7424 
Godfrey,  Jeffrey  H.,  470-40-8723 
Godfrey,  Thomas  G..  450-70-3548 
Godfrey,  Thomas  J..  465-60-1038 
Godlna,  WUliam  J.,  516-50-2667 
Goerig,  Albert  C,  503-28-7116 
GoertemUler,  John  C.  562-62-3140 
Goethals.  Gerald  B.,  367-40-4813 
Goetz,  Robert  C,  289-36-9359 
Goff ,  Clifford  N.,  Ill,  407-54-5743 
Goff.  Edward  L..  428-80-8464 
Goff.  John  E.,  465-58-6667 
Goff,  Robert  C.  006-38-8746 
Gogolkiewicz.  Richard  C,  195-30-5502 
Golas,  Robert  J.,  041-34-1370 
Goldberg,  Joel  R..  040-30-6887 
Goldberg,  Lewis  J.,  122-36-4793 
Golden,  James  R.,  110-34-9125 
Golden,  Raymond  L.,  Jr.,  523-46-5948 
Goldfarb.  Richard  M..  098-30-0572 
Goldman.  Gilbert  L..  536-42-0.S15 
Goldman.  Paul  J.,  230-50-9504 
Goldsboro.  Jerome  A.,  Jr..  140-28-6926 
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Goldsmith,  Richard  H.,  512-40-2332 
Goldtrap.  John  W..  520-34-5714 
Gollghtly,  Clarice  B.,  420-64-5759 
Gollattscheck.  Mark  L..  Jr..  265-60-4902 
Gollnick.  John  P.,  398-34-1252 
Golvach.  Dunne  J..  380-36-1833 
Gonsalves,  George,  Jr.,  559-44-3676 
Gonzalez.  John  A..  113-32-3831 
Gonzalez,  John  J.,  459-82-0134 
Goodbary.  Robert  A..  443-44-8893 
Goodbold.  Gerard  A.,  289-32-8574 
Goodell,  Eugene  K..  006-36-0489 
Gooden.  WiUiam  J.,  111-30-8950 
Goodhart,  Raymond  R.,  226-56-7534 
Goodhue.  William  W..  Jr..  564-64-4687 
Gooding,  Jerold  L.,  383-38-3934 
Goodman,  Michael  J..  305-44-7820 
Goodowens,  Fowler  L.,  416-50-2466 
Goodridge.  Clair  L.,  060-32-9207 
Goodridge.  James  P..  112-30-7304 
Goodwin.  Bobby  A.,  408-58-3288 
Goodwin,  Lawrence  B..  Jr.,  403-52-9929 
Goodwin.  Robert  A.,  453-64-2560 
Gooisby.  James  R.,  445-36-8855 
Gorby.  Richard  J.,  546-44-1855 
Gorcys,  Gregory  N.,  228-46-4132 
Gordon,  Donald  J.,  219-36-9650 
Gordon,  Prancis  G.,  149-28-2613 
Gordon.  Henry,  302-34-7244 
Gordon,  Jacqueline  R.,  533-34-5030 
Gordon.  Jonathan  C.  225-60-8187 
Gordon,  Kenneth  A.,  054-32-9935 
Gordon,  Richard  M.,  533-36-1370 
Gordon,  Terry  A.,  436-56-4377 
Gordon,  Thomas  J..  362-36-2770 
Gordon.  WiDiam  N.,  212-48-6513 
Gordy,  John  W..  Jr..  214-34-8646 
Gore.  Willie  L.,  244-56-2780 
Gorgas,  Prederick  K.,  153-38-0740 
Goriup,  Franklin  J..  220-38-4903 
Gorka,  Paul  A..  301-36-3615 
Gorman,  Vincent  C,  Jr.,  168-30-1194 
Gornto.  Ronald  E.,  262-72-6853 
Gors,  Kenwood  J.,  503-46-0256 
Gorski,  Richard  V.,  577-58-0943 
Gorton.  Ashton  E.,  402-58-2441 
Gorton,  Bruce  A.,  565-56-1682 
Goss,  Barry  W.,  430-78-5105 
Goss.  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  185-30-0214 
Gosselin,  Raymond  A.,  001-28-7472 
Gossett.  Larry  S.,  543-36-2693 
Gothreau.  Andrew  P..  001-28-0961 
Goularte,  Richard  W.,  326-34-3116 
Gouldthorpe,  Barbara  A..  230-48-8801 
Govan.  Gregory  G.,  439-60-2039 
Grabhom,  Juanita  J.,  Cla.,  424-56-0920 
Grabow,  Thomas  W.,  503-50-6806 
Grabowski,  William  S.,  552-62-6789 
Grace.  Thomas  H.,  508-52-5121 
Gracey.  Leslie  L.,  467-66-0291 
Grady,  Milton,  220-36-1724 
Gragg,  Larry  L..  533-40-6803 
Gragg,  Robert  L.,  542-42-3599 
Graham.  Allan  D.,  245-52-3077 
Graham.  Bobby  L..  521-52-5887 
Graham.  Pnuik  S..  543-48-0414 
Graham,  James  D..  247-60-8564 
Graham.  James  E.,  403-48-0441 
Graham.  Joe  D..  429-62-8691 
Graham,  Richard  J..  185-34-0622 
Graham,  Robert  J..  134-30-8692 
Grahn,  Norman  D.,  469-44-6239 
Gram.  Wallace  D.,  579-54-3382 
Gramer,  Prank  E.,  189-34-3083 
Gramzow,  Richard  H.,  400-54-7079 
Granadodiai,  Manuel  A.,  267-68-7396 
Grandstaff,  Terrence  A.,  223-48-3114 
Graney,  Pierce  T.,  321-38-6859 
Grant.  Arthur  V..  Jr.,  202-34-4540 
Grant,  Clarence,  Jr..  261-48-9881 
Grant,  Lawrence  M..  Jr.,  413-56-3716 
Grau.  Lester  W.,  461-74-2624 
Graves.  Arthur  J..  242-56-3161 
Graves,  Harold  G.,  467-68-7668 


Graves.  Joseph  A.,  344-24-4321 
Graves.  Joseph  L..  Jr.,  290-38-6569 
Graves.  Scott  A..  531-40-7959 
Gray.  Clyde  E.,  II,  432-68-3730 
Gray,  Frederic  C.  HI,  228-54-3486 
Gray,  John  W..  Jr..  535-40-1911 
Gray,  Kenneth  D.,  236-70-5969 
Gray.  Robert  E.,  274-38-2703 
Gray,  Sam  A.,  445-38-7533 
Gray.  WiUiam  T..  387-34-7537 
Green,  Gary  A..  464-62-3698 
Green,  Gary  L.,  277-38-7458 
Green,  Herbert  J.,  118-32-6490 
Green,  Larry  K..  459-52-6592 
Green.  Roger  W..  Jr.,  195-30-4747 
Green,  Ronald  A.,  212-46-3222 
Green,  Wesley,  III,  365-40-4261 
Green,  WUliam  D.,  222-22-8998 
Greenburg,  Alculn  E.,  507-34-0860 
Greene,  Fredrick  L.,  462-56-1867 
Greene,  Lee  P.,  459-58-0071 
Greene,  Mervin  W.,  228-50-2085 
Greene,  StoneU  B..  463-70-3511 
Greene.  WiUiam  E..  268-30-2829 
Greene,  WiUiam  P.,  Jr.,  235-72-3631 
Greenhouse,  Aloysius.  437-66-2584 
Greenwood,  Robert  M.,  514-44-6794 
Greer,  Donald  R.,  250-60-0280 
Greer,  Harold  E..  Jr..  258-64-3519 
Greer.  Robert  H„  275-32-0211 
Greer.  WiUiam  B..  415-60-2159 
Greeson,  Jon  M.,  440-38-2500 
Gregg.  Jerry  L.,  306-42-8874 
Gregg,  Steven  C  212-44-0382 
Gregg,  WiUiam  R.,  363-40-9118 
Gregor,  Leonard  C.  118-32-3464 
Gregory,  Joel  E.,  383-36-8247 
Gregory,  Wilbur  T.,  Jr.,  221-26-1201 
Gresdo.  Dennis  J..  140-32-1659 
Grett.  Stanley  E..  492-40-2969 
Grev,  Ellsworth  C,  469-32-7275 
Grice.  Kenneth  R.,  375-42-7208 
Grider,  Robert  J.,  260-60-2394 
Grier,  Tommy  P.,  Jr.,  255-60-0261 
Grieshop,  David  S.,  280-34-3294 
Griess,  Loma  L.,  550-54-9771 
Griesse,  Ronald  M..  506-50-9398 
Griffard.  Bernard  P.,  354-34-5952 
Griffard,  John  M..  329-34-3398 
Griffin,  Donald  K.,  539-38-8164 
Griffin.  Eldred  E..  433-50-0570 
Griffin,  James  G..  249-72-0895 
Griffin,  James  H,  567-52-4504 
Griffin.  John  M.,  518-40-8088 
Griffin,  Karl  R.,  282-36-8044 
Griffin,  Robert  P.,  430-82-3760 
Griffin,  Roger  A-.  068-36-8671 
Griffin.  Sanford  W..  Jr..  248-56-7204 
Griffin.  Thomas  H..  547-56-2559 
Griffin.  Thomas  J.,  Ill,  034-28-1081 
Griffis.  Jimmy  B..  260-60-8975 
Griffith,  Albert  A.,  Jr.,  185-28-6628 
Griffith,  Luther  J.,  233-56-7230 
Griffith,  WiUiam  B.,  251-60-5330 
Griffith,  Willie  E.,  430-78-3097 
Griffiths.  WUliam  R..  061-32-7451 
Grimes.  Paul  T..  Jr..  246-60-9918 
Grimm.  Michael  C.  522-72-8538 
Grimmett,  Norman  D..  463-54-0605 
Grimshaw.  John  M.,  053-34-1559 
Grimsley,  Turner  E..  228-52-9762 
Grippe,  Jerome  P.,  080-34-3221 
Grishkin,  Brent  A.,  196-38-2289 
Griswold,  WUbum  C,  451-70-1863 
Grizio,  Myron  E.,  330-34-8057 
Grobe,  Leroy  L..  392-30-9753 
Groesbeck,  Wesley  A.,  529-46-3372 
Grohowski,  Gerald  A..  390-36-5158 
Gronich.  Bruce  J..  559-46-8467 
Gross.  John  E..  409-68-9487 
Gross.  Joseph  C,  III,  436-54-0988 
Gross.  Joseph  E.,  III.  053-34-1561 
Gross.  Ray  A..  Jr.,  440-40-1369 
Grosshans,  John  H..  533-36-9292 
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Grossman,  Robert  P.,  128-30-9758 
Groves,  Lane  H.,  519-40-7078 
Groves,  Michael  G.,  458-60-4800 
Groves,  WiUiam  C,  211-30-7093 
Grubbs.  John  H..  110-34-9521 
Grube,  Uwe  A.,  554-54-9634 
Gruenewald,  Armie  K.,  503-48-1717 
Grugle,  Roger  A.,  295-38-0736 
Gruner.  Kenneth  A..  461-70-7313 
Grunstad.  Norman  L.,  475-38-8552 
Gruschkus,  Gerhard  P.,  449-68-2717 
Gruwell.  Joel  A.,  Jr.,  571-48-8130 
Gryczynski,  Edward  S.,  173-30-9265 
Guajardo,  Tigrio,  461-60-0540 
Guenther.  Otto  J..  138-32-2716 
Guenther,  Raymond  Jr..  150-24-1826 
Guenzburger,  Albert,  093-26-4983 
Guerin,  WiUiam  J.,  Ill,  343-34-0653 
Guest,  Robert  K..  252-62-4696 
Gulberson,  Ronald  M..  532-36-4648 
Guida,  Robert  A..  168-36-4889 
Guilhaus,  Howard  H.,  265-58-6657 
Guinn,  John  W.,  Ill,  267-82-3262 
Guiry,  Clinton  C,  015-36-7025 
GuUey.  Myra  I..  441-36-3799 
Gumbert,  Terrence  B.,  209-32-1683 
Gunderson,  Ronald  B.,  220-42-7544 
Gunhus,  Gaylord  T.,  531-38-7632 
Gunton,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  456-72-5767 
Gurley,  Marshall  E.,  Jr..  524-46-9285 
Gushwa.  Robert  L..  313-30-4971 
Gustat,  Matthew  P.,  Ill,  429-66-1849 
Guthrie.  Carroll  B..  III.  225-60-2138 
Guthrie.  Jack  N.,  349-24-4500 
Guthrie,  John  C,  526-64-3846 
Guthrie.  Richard  P.,  509-40-4630 
Guthrie,  Thomas  B.,  227-48-0917 
Guy,  Earl  P.,  Ill,  260-66-1958 
Guy,  Robert  A..  258-66-7388 
Haack,  Duane  G..  479-48-9958 
Haag,  Donald,  E.,  312-42-7804 
Haas.  David  A.,  171-34-9387 
Haase.  Thomas  A..  296-38-7902 
Habblett,  John  S..  202-32-3448 
Haburchak,  David  R.,  299-42-2744 
Hacker.  Helmut  P..  114-30-8970 
Hacker.  Larry  M..  541-44-8226 
Hackett.  John  L..  157-32-7395 
Hadaway,  Bobby  C.,  260-60-2937 
Hadden.  Mayo  A..  Ill,  224-58-6692 
Haddock,  Argie  E..  532-36-5360 
Hadom,  John  R.,  503-50-3512 
Haeme.  Raymond  A..  287-40-1448 
Haertle.  WiUiam  R.,  556-44-9625 
Haessig,  Arthur  G.,  469-44-1518 
Hafner,  George  J.,  Jr.,  100-32-8915 
Hagen,  John  P..  366-42-5739 
Hagenhoff,  Stanley  R.,  285-32-8830 
Hagerty,  Neil  M.,  041-32-2372 
Haggett,  Edward  G..  Ill,  145-30-2728 
Hagie,  Leslie  E.,  521-52-6128 
Hagler,  Ralph  L.,  Jr..  404-52-0207 
Hagman,  J.  M..  534-36-9332 
Hahn,  Richard  O..  522-48-6470 
Hahn,  Robert  L.,  308-34-0309 
Hahn,  Ruediger,  408-64-2885 
Hahn,  Wade  E.,  431-68-9685 
Haight.  Rubert  Q.,  Jr.,  338-36-0197 
Haines,  Charles  O.,  433-50-0968 
Hajduk.  Carl  J.,  155-34-4737 
Hake.  Terry  H..  173-32-7067 
Hakola,  John  A..  410-60-4074 
Hakola.  Roger  J.,  276-32-3421 
Halbritter,  Frederick  P.,  535-30-8887 
Hale.  Clyde  J.,  498-42-6677 
Hale.  David  R..  214-42-9443 
Hale,  Donald  E.,  275-34-8284 
Hale,  Glynn  W.,  406-60-4935 
Hale,  Ronald  C,  430-74-6435 
Hale,  WiUiam  R.,  234-56-0813 
Hales,  James  P.,  Ill,  237-50-3562 
Haley.  Donald  L.,  229-46-2960 
Haley.  Richard  L.,  233-62-9330 
Halgus,  Joseph  D.,  205-32-8091 


Hall,  Donald  A.,  227-54-9241 
Hall,  Donald  G.,  257-50-9135 
Hall,  Prancis  G..  Jr.,  573-50-1217 
HaU,  Garrett  S.,  053-32-7611 
Hall,  Glenn  P.,  493-32-5738 
HaU,  James  W.,  220-40-8796 
Hall,  John  Q.,  128-34-5084 
Hall,  PhiUp  L.,  526-58-1603 
HaU,  Robert  C,  291-36-9043 
HaU,  Robert  D.,  448-44-4599 
HaU,  Ronald  E..  191-34-0506 
HaU,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  430-74-1742 
Hall.  WiUiam  A.,  Ill,  255-54-0384 
HaUam,  WiUiam  H.,  089-32-4041 
Hallenbeck,  Ralph  A.,  Ill,  567-56-2857 
Halliday.  Robert  W.,  II,  263-64-3442 
Hallissey,  Stephen  C.  137-32-7712 
Halloran,  William  D.,  II.  007-36-1651 
HaUums,  James  D.,  410-66-8443 
Halstead,  Wayne  P.,  473-34-6342 
Halvorson,  Colin  O.,  502-44-9161 
Hamburger,  Kenneth  E.,  448-38-9751 
Hamby,  Larry  B.,  401-46-3530 
Hameister,  Herbert  H.,  271-34-7388 
Hames,  WiUiam  H.,  Jr.,  258-64-4781 
HamUton,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  247-52-8719 
HamUton,  Gary  E.,  140-34-3897 
HamUton,  Jack  L.,  570-46-4473 
HamUton.  John,  261-54-4033 
HamUton,  John  R.,  284-42-6322 
Hamilton.  Mark  R.,  267-70-8989 
Hamilton,  Robert  B..  093-32-3970 
HamUton.  Thomas  C,  267-48-9501 
HamUton,  Thomas  R..  465-58-2751 
Hamlette,  John  H..  Jr.,  228-50-2759 
Hamm,  Michael  R.,  404-52-6902 
Hammett,  Jimmy  S.,  424-52-7211 
Hammond.  David  S..  145-34-2988 
Hammond,  George  E.,  Jr.,  260-52-8838 
Hammond,  Harry  S.,  094-36-9348 
Hammond,  Sterling  D.,  001-32-0032 
Hamper,  Sandra  L.,  270-40-1477 
Hampton,  Don  H.,  503-44-9124 
Hampton,  John  W..  III.  346-34-5333 
Hampton,  Marvin  E..  Jr..  429-80-9193 
Hampton,  Ralph  C,  Jr..  263-68-1699 
Hanau.  Steven  L..  320-36-2429 
Handley.  John  M..  460-64-8463 
Handley.  WiUiam  M..  Jr.,  263-56-9398 
Handy,  Malvin  L..  446-38-2069 
Haney,  Richard  J.,  II,  277-34-1741 
Hanke,  James  S.,  392-38-0522 
Hanko.  Thomas  M..  182-32-8101 
Hanna.  Jerry  N.,  458-54-9175 
Hannan.  WiUiam  T..  Jr..  115-30-1275 
Hannon.  Harold  M..  175-26-2311 
Hansen,  Carl  T.,  259-56-2712 
Hansen,  David  G.,  294-32-0188 
Hansen,  Mark  P.,  521-66-3310 
Hansen,  Michael  H.,  455-58-4902 
Hansen,  Vernon  K.,  387-32-3426 
Hansen,  William  W.,  529-54-3726 
Hanson,  Charles  M.,  484-52-6985 
Hanson,  Donald  P.,  068-34-0782 
Hanson,  Frederick  A..  522-48-0706 
Hanson,  Morris  P.,  Jr.,  472-38-3249 
Hantman.  Richard  K.,  109-30-0553 
Happe,  Robert  W.,  076-36-4628 
Harada.  Franklin  Y.,  576-36-4504 
Haralson,  John  T.,  053-32-6555 
Haraszko,  Dennis  A.,  075-34-1348 
Harbach.  David  V.,  159-32-8745 
Harbison,  Larry  J..  539-36-1379 
Hardee,  Forest  E..  250-68-8495 
Hardin,  James  C,  068-36-8677 
Hardison,  John  R.,  Jr.,  540-40-0956 
Hardister,  James  C,  432-78-4219 
Hardwick,  Danny  G..  521-54-9227 
Hardy,  Leonard  D.,  Jr..  1^0-34-0868 
Hardy,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  277-36-5136 
Harkins.  Gerald  R.,  283-S8-7135 
Harley,  George  E..  220-40-5452 
Harman,  Richard  B..  488-36-9490 
Harman.  Robert  J.,  070-34-2302 


Harman,  Steven  C,  Jr..  497-44-1728 
Harmeyer.  George  H.,  215-42-2146 
Harmon,  Charles  E.,  552-46-7195 
Harms.  Roger  D..  480-36-2445 
Hamisch.  John  M.,  321-36-5782 
Harper.  John  A.,  328-32-8665 
Harper.  Paul  R..  Jr.,  443-44-5551 
HarreU.  Richard  P.,  266-50-1860 
Harriman,  Charles  T.,  017-30-2737 
Harrington,  Donald  G.,  456-62-0483 
Harrington.  Jack  O.,  Jr..  460-60-3620 
Harrington,  James  S..  479-48-8885 
Harrington,  John  B.,  019-32-4172 
Harrington,  Marshall  E.,  112-30-0383 
Harrington,  Peter  B.,  024-32-7875 
Harrington,  Peter  P.,  038-24-5161 
Harris,  Amom  H..  Jr.,  241-56-0739 
Harris,  Aubrey  E.,  432-76-9932 
Harris.  Betty  J.,  419-56-0976 
Harris,  Boyd  M..  351-36-6548 
Harris.  Bruce  A..  093-38-4742 
Harris,  Dalrymple  M.,  Jr.,  377-42-6521 
Harris,  Danny  E..  525-92-1013 
Harris,  Donald  W.,  460-54-9827 
Harris,  Edwin  C.  256-60-5635 
Harris,  Freddy  L.,  452-60-3988 
Harris,  Harold  E..  527-48-8915 
Harris.  Howard  L.,  499-44-2725 
Harris.  Jack  L..  549-46-8042 
Harris,  James  A.,  402-54-9589 
Harris.  James  S..  Woodward..  252-68-4621 
Harris.  Jesse  J..  Jr.,  219-32-7776 
Harris,  Jordan  H.,  266-78-6845 
Harris,  Nick  C.  518-48-6761 
Harris,  PhiUp  R..  367-44-7361 
Harris,  Richard  H.,  429-82-9254 
Harris,  Robert  P.,  093-32-3962 
Harris.  Steven  R.,  443-42-4871 
Harris,  William  D.,  227-48-4416 
Harris,  WUliam  D.,  283-28-0773 
Harrison.  Bruce  A..  260-56-8884 
Harrison,  David  A..  317-38-0269 
Harrison.  Gerald  A.,  204-30-8870 
Harrison.  James  M.,  498-44-7028 
Harrison,  Joseph  J.,  Jr..  056-32-5780 
Harrison,  Klien  S.,  430-80-1355 
Harrison,  Matthew  C,  Jr..  223-60-9290 
Harrison.  Sammie  E.,  452-58-2982 
Harry,  Robert  E..  121-32-9502 
Hart,  J.  D..  457-66-8555 
Hart.  James  A..  375-40-0089 
Hart,  John  S.,  241-64-5356 
Hart,  Robert  R.,  146-30-8485 
Harter,  Robert  L.,  574-14-3583 
Hartford,  Thomas  P..  006-42-2527 
Harting,  Bruce  W.,  236-62-7188 
Hartjen.  Raymond  C,  Jr.,  086-30-4644 
Hartle,  Anthony  E.,  514-36-5868 
Hartley,  Charles  R.,  422-52-5642 
Hartley.  Lonnie  G.,  525-92-7592 
Hartline,  Franklin  Y.,  489-48-6409 
Hartman.  Clarence  B..  206-30-7820 
Hartman,  Robert  S.,  336-30-4544 
Hartmeyer,  James  T.,  562-52-1937 
Hartwell,  Gary  R.,  235-64-2549 
HartzeU,  Richard  E.,  391-30-7896 
Harvey.  Floyd  D.,  235-54-3587 
Harvey,  James  P.,  195-32-1267 
Harvey,  James  R..  Jr..  522-48-3388 
Harvey,  Joe  B..  460-62-5611 
Harvey.  John  R.,  170-34-1178 
Harvey.  Thomas  D..  004-42-7402 
Harvey,  WiUiam  L.,  411-72-1294 
Harvey,  WiUiam  T.,  094-36-8268 
HarviU.  Daniel  O.,  Jr..  252-68-0476 
Harvill,  Edwin  G.,  535-38-2456 
Harville,  Jerry  L..  443-40-8036 
Haseman.  John  B..  223-56-7019 
Hash.  Frank  R.,  Jr..  430-76-1532 
Haslemann,  Walter,  573-50-7116 
Hasse,  Leonard.  Jr.,  314-38-5916 
HasseU,  WiUiam  B.,  239-54-4666 
Hassett,  James  P.,  093-34-7379 
Hassinger,  Richard  C.  370-40-5822 
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Hastings.  David  A.,  578-50-0171 
Hasty,  Robert  G..  Jr..  223-54-2329 
Hatch.  George  S..  016-32-5478 
Hatch.  Robert  W..  037-24-2745 
Hathom.  Frederick  C.  437-62-9988 
Haubrich.  Robert  W..  389-36-5395 
Hauck.  Kenneth  W..  121-36-2404 
Hauer.  Richard  W.,  Jr..  212-38-0282 
Haught.  Stephen  R..  510-46-7848 
Haulsee.  Richard  W..  408-62-9522 
Hauser.  John  R..  Jr..  065-36-0927 
Haveman,  Kenneth  J..  372-36-2944 
Havens,  John  W..  308-38-7758 
Hawes.  Thomas  J..  020-32-2565 
Hawkes.  Allen  W..  504-46-3588 
Hawkes.  Harold  W..  032-28-2659 
Hawkes,  Thomas  A..  Jr..  528-58-4866 
Hawkins.  Raymond  J..  396-40-4580 
Hawkins.  Robert  T..  309-46-5926 
Hawkins.  Spencer  E..  529-50-8852 
Hawkins.  William  E..  538-40-8576 
Hawley.  David  B..  042-34-2742 
Hawley.  Gary  D..  383-36-2144 
Hawley.  James  E.,  354-30-0995 
Hawley.  Robert  I..  Craig..  414-64-4448 
Hawthorne,  James  N..  Jr.,  235-66-0180 
Hayashlda,  Myron  K.,  575-44-3917 
Haydash,  Edward  J..  043-34-3132 
Hayden,  Lee  L..  III.  174-28-9750 
Hayes.  Brian  E..  395-42-8836 
Hayes,  James  M..  552-58-8495 
Hayes,  John  R..  Jr.,  229-56-6143 
Hayes.  Ralph  L.,  275-36-7670 
Hayes.  Robert  L.,  II,  252-56-7627 
Haygood.  James  L.,  451-60-8170 
Haynes.  Prank.  449-60-8018 
Haynes.  Howard  R.,  231-44-8350 
Haynes.  John  R..  041-32-4184 
Hays.  Loyd  J..  509-40-7728 
Hays.  Walter  R.,  Sr..  436-54-4518 
Hazen,  David  W..  167-32-0280 
Hazer.  Kaleem,  Jr.,  457-70-3989 
Hazle,  Elaine  H.,  372-38-3355 
Head,  Herbert  W.,  Ill,  155-32-1862 
Head.  JorJ  C.  138-32-2059 
Healy,  Maurice  W.,  260-62-5280 
Heard,  George  L..  Jr..  436-62-7240 
Heard,  Jerry  D..  424-50-0515 
Heard,  Wayne  L.,  437-48-2777 
Heaston,  WlUlam  P.,  508-52-2624 
Heath,  Prederick  G.,  267-84-8460 
Heath,  Roderick  C,  030-28-8809 
Heathman,  Jlmmie  J.,  492-42-7318 
Herbert,  Sherrill  G.,  434-58-5730 
Hecker.  William  P.,  Jr.,  499-46-8491 
Hedgpath,  Don&ld  R.,  443-36-0280 
Heebner.  David  K..  011-34-6059 
Heermans,  Samuel  H.,  221-22-6276 
Heffelflnger.  Thomas  W.,  300-36-5088 
Heffner.  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  317-36-7195 
Hegg.  George  H.,  499-40-153 
Heggle.  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  255-54-2133 
HeU.  James  R.,  183-34-8438 
Heiman,  Charles  N..  223-50-9326 
Heimdahl,  Peter  D.,  469-40-1796 
Helmendinger,  Richard  B.,  482-38-9329 
Helmerlcks.  Leonard  L..  491-46-2040 
Helsner,  Ralph  P..  Jr.,  180-34-3180 
Helzer,  Alfred  S.,  Jr.,  452-66-0649 
Held.  WiUlam  G.,  516-48-5600 
Helin.  Donald  D..  468-44-2210 
Helmbold.  Richard  P.,  257-62-7308 
Helmllnger,  John  A.,  263-56-6642 
Helms.  Harold  J.,  Allen.  421-40-5587 
Helms.  Robert  P..  II.  429-82-9020 
Helms.  William  P.,  Jr.,  256-74-0112 
Helmuth.  Richard  E..  Jr..  312-40-0471 
Helton.  Bobby  K..  456-48-7634 
Helton.  Jimmy  D.,  406-46-1486 
Hembree,  Stephen  C,  246-58-0354 
Henuner.  William  J..  505-42-1058 
Hemovich,  Michael,  552-60-0634 
Hemphill.  Douglass  R..  156-32-7696 
Hemphill.  Robert  L..  253-66-4706 
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Henderson.  Aubrey  E..  227-54-2504 
Henderson.  Donald  D..  464-66-7183 
Henderson.  Donald  R..  463-60-5530 
Henderson.  Prank  P..  466-66-7285 
Henderson,  James  R..  416-56-6986 
Henderson.  Robert  S..  347-32-3390 
Henderson,  Thurone  L..  403-52-8900 
Henderson.  William  D..  549-50-7245 
Hendricks,  Bernard  D..  227-50-7279 
Hendricks,  Larry  D..  440-40-9883 
Hendricks.  Thelma  S..  439-58-9011 
Hendrlx.  John  W.,  260-62-7900 
Hendrix.  Kenneth  R..  465-64-1380 
Hengen.  Orville  J..  Jr..  504-50-2431 
Hennessee.  James  P..  412-64-9162 
Hennessey.  James  T..  Jr..  186-34-1803 
Hennies.  Clyde  A..  526-50-4866 
Hennigh.  Thomas  L..  428-82-9012 
Henry,  Edwin  H.,  460-60-5402 
Henry.  James  J..  029-28-7957 
Henry.  Noah  W.,  III.  409-64-5604 
Henry.  Raymond  E..  Jr..  004-40-9011 
Hensel.  Mark  C.  Jr..  483-38-6377 
Henson,  William  R..  Jr.,  302-34-7879 
Hepler.  John  P..  III.  144-36-4067 
Herdegen.  Lawrence  M..  Jr..  266-64-4862 
Herholz.  Paul  R..  Jr..  299-30-3302 
Herkenhoff.  Walter  E..  525-98-8699 
Hermoyian.  Edward  J..  367-46-6403 
Hern.  Jay  R„  108-30-3236 
Hemdon,  Michael  E..  237-68-4427 
Hemdon.  Robert  L..  456-66-8830 
Herold,  John  M..  232-66-3574 
Herre.  Thomas  A.,  393-36-3006 
Herrick.  Christopher  Q..  064-34-6690 
Herrlck.  James  J..  174-30-2539 
Herrick.  Thomas  M.,  576-36-1476 
Herring.  Charles  L.,  435-58-1623 
Herrington.  Stuart  A..  208-32-6882 
Hertel.  Arthur  J.,  394-40-5337 
Hertel.  Guy  S..  500-42-2178 
Hertel.  Herbert  C,  Jr..  456-60-6223 
Hervey.  Albert  E..  Jr..  453-62-3119 
Hervey.  Robert  P..  476-38-6935 
Hery.  Te  A..  Renee..  223-52-4776 
Herzog,  Joseph  E.,  459-56-7419 
Heslin,  John  G.,  036-28-5652 
Hess,  Michael  E.,  531-40-3318 
Hess,  Robert  E.,  006-40-6243 
Hess,  Robert  J.,  509-34-8949 
Hesse.  Thomas  M..  371-38-6448 
Heston.  James  V..  201-32-0904 
Hetzel.  Kenneth  G..  391-40-3658 
Heuple.  Jerry  H..  518-38-8597 
Heuple.  Larry  W.,  519-36-3354 
Hewes.  Ricky  D..  510-42-8319 
Hewitt.  Lansing  T..  429-80-8479 
Hewitt,  Leland  H..  546-56-9802 
Hewitt.  William  P..  194-34-7546 
Heyman.  Eugene  P.,  Jr..  125-32-9844 
Hibbard.  Ronald  D..  215-44-2903 
Hibbs.  Willi»m  N..  404-48-5379 
Hlckey.  John  L..  Jr..  100-32-5126 
Hicklln.  William  L..  462-54-6341 
Hlckling.  James  E.,  Bayflel.,  031-30-5135 
Hickman.  Bobby  G..  539-38-3047 
Hickman.  James  L..  342-32-7266 
Hickman.  Kathleen  R..  Mcart..  329-36-0967 
Hickok.  Philip  J..  092-32-4300 
Hicks.  Bobby  R..  453-52-1356 
Hicks  Charles  R..  Jr..  511-36-4781 
Hicks.  Larry  W..  541-44-8436 
Hicks.  Norman  A..  536-40-7812 
Hicks,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  263-68-3540 
Hicks,  Thomas  M.,  Bacon.,  579-56-5338 
Hicks,  Walter  G.,  244-58-7576 
Hieb,  Roger  D.,  519-50-2137 
Higbee,  Roger  C.  528-54-1549 
Higdon,  Thomas  E.,  263-54-7784 
Higginbotham,  James  L.,  258-56-1269 
Higginbotham,  Norman  D.,  423-54-3043 
Higginljotham.  Reginald  P..  267-52-9064 
Higglns.  Bernard  P..  097-30-9989 
Higgins.  Jotui  J..  498-44-9771 


Higgins.  Paul  R..  006-38-9365 
Higgins.  Robert  W..  206-32-0564 
Highlander.  Richard  W..  232-60-5861 
Higinbothm.  Lewis.  053-34-1594 
Hildebrand.  Teddy  L..  350-32-2462 
Hildebrandt.  John  E.,  374-32-1794 
Hill,  Anthony  W.,  212-40-6080 
Hill.  Arthur  E.,  003-28-0265 
Hill.  Carl  D..  369-40-3502 
Hill.  Charles.  R..  227-66-2002 
Hill.  George  P..  505-46-7775 
Hill.  Howard  D..  492-46-7781 
Hill.  Edward  W.  447-42-7995 
Hill.  Karl  B.,  Jr..  556-54-1487 
Hill.  Ralph,  L.,  228-56-8912 
Hill,  Thomas  M.,  224-50-4282 
Hill.  Thomas  W.,  235-56-8102 
Hill.  William  H..  467-62-8372 
Hiller.  Herbert  L..  071-30-0026 
Hilliard.  Robert  W..  421-46-0729 
Hillyard.  Prederick  J..  230-50-9142 
Hilton.  Roger  T..  481-46-7100 
Hiltz.  Harold  A.,  015-32-3259 
Hinds.  Paul  T..  «0-56-1532 
Hindsley,  Joseph  D..  233-68-2208 
Hlneman.  Phillip  D..  526-50-9430 
Hiner,  William  O.,  Jr..  177-34-1840 
Hines.  Jimmy  R.,  327-34-8440 
Hines.  Kerry  L..  226-56-6549 
Hinson.  Joel  H..  428-76-5424 
Hinton.  Richard  J..  261-56-8123 
Hinton.  Robert  R..  415-62-1585 
Hinton.  Samuel  M..  223-56-7919 
Hipp.  Gerald  T..  162-32-8161 
Hitch.  James  K.,  459-62-6026 
Hitchcock.  Dickey.  541-44-1852 
Hitchcock,  John  L..  456-72-9672 
Hite.  Donald  R..  426-64-0253 
Hite,  Ronald  V..  411-72-8071 
Hitti.  John  L.,  523-38-9144 
Hiu,  Patrick  S.,  Hook..  576-42-3433 
Hix.  Gayle  D..  519-38-7786 
Hix.  William  M..  450-68-0952 
Hixon.  William  P..  II.  294-38-3899 
Hixson,  Garry  P.,  572-48-2178 
Hllsta.  Richard  J..  094-36-8287 
Hmara.  Jeffrey  L..  139-36-4816 
Hobart.  Charles  W.,  011-30-4207 
Hobbs.  Charles  E..  261-54-6267 
Hobbs.  Thomas  W.,  217-38-9667 
Hobrle,  John  W.,  472-44-1108 
Hobson,  Alan  D..  509-40-0899 
Hock,  Prank  M.,  Jr.,  144-34-0099 
Hocking,  John  W.,  349-30-0516 
Hocking,  John  W.,  349-30-2285 
Hodder,  Clinton  A.,  204-30-0979 
Hodell,  Charles,  B.,  569-48-5694 
Hodge,  James  D„  441-36-8321 
Hodge,  Warren  P.,  053-32-6759 
Hodgson,  George  G.,  422-48-1339 
Hodor,  Robert  P.,  573-56-0323 
Hodsdon,  Dennis  K.,  007-34-5722 
Hoebeke,  Gary  L.,  522-48-6311 
Hoefer,  Rufus  S..  520-42-5147 
Hoeksema.  Gordon  J..  385-36-2975 
Hoerle.  Amo  J..  498-38-9293 
Hoffman.  Leonard  A..  559-60-0321 
Hoffman.  Paul  L..  179-30-0389 
Hoffman.  Peter  D..  084-34-8382 
Hoffmann.  Peter  S..  140-32-5475 
Hofmann.  Ronald  A..  217-36-6454 
Hogan.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  454-68-6530 
Hogan.  Vincent  G..  076-32-9383 
Hogler.  James  L..  223-56-7796 
Hoherz.  Melvin  A..  503-50-1421 
Hohn.  Dennis  E..  547-54-8141 
Holaday.  Richard  K..  487-42-7008 
Holberton.  Roger  E..  078-30-6637 
Holbom.  Alden  J.,  573-64-2570 
Holbrook.  James  R..  388-38-3041 
Holbrook.  William  A..  124-34-5468 
Holcomb.  Cecil  B..  Jr..  244-62-1736 
Holcomb.  Cornelius  C.  535-34-8908 
Holcomb,  Larry  D.,  230-54-4943 
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Holcomb,  Vernon  A.,  440-32-2743 
Holden,  Robert  A..  202-32-4895 
Holder,  Alex  M.,  Jr.,  409-58-1550 
Holder,  Arthur  T.,  414-56-5880 
Holder.  James  R..  429-78-1277 
Holder.  Leonard  D..  Jr..  212-44-4106 
Holdsworth.  David  R..  537-40-2046 
Holdsworth.  John  W..  302-34-7970 
Holeman.  J.  B..  Jr..  406-56-3513 
Holland.  Prancis  B..  220-40-9150 
Holland.  Frank  B..  230-56-8196 
Holland.  Guy  H..  II.  431-56-5089 
Holland,  James  G..  Ill,  195-32-1749 
Holland.  James  R..  432-74-2296 
Holland.  Kenneth  J..  012-30-8237 
Holland.  Leon  L..  466-58-2518 
Holland.  Robert  L.,  543-40-5730 
Hollander,  Kenneth  N..  569-54-6697 
Holleque.  Oscar  E.,  325-34-8462 
Hollinger.  Jeffrey  O..  075-40-8235 
Hollingsworth.  Malcolm  L..  454-52-8953 
Hollis.  Glenn  D..  431-74-0699 
Hollis.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  258-68-9353 
Hollis.  Warden.  Jr..  463-62-9972 
Hollowell.  Paul  C,  II,  254-60-1538 
Hollwedel,  George  C,  089-32-9802 
Holly,  Prank  D.,  Jr.,  419-46-7938 
Holman,  Gerald  P.,  385-40-6416 
Holman,  Glenn  W.,  498-40-0831 
Holmes,  Allan  J.,  525-70-8503 
Holmes,  Allen  E..  264-48-6374 
Holmes.  Larry  L..  479-48-7829 
Holmes.  Miles  W..  038-26-9712 
Holmes.  William  R..  260-56-8284 
Holroyd.  Bruce  E..  120-28-2676 
Holtry.  Anthony  K..  226-54-3255 
Holtry.  Preston  W..  226-54-3222 
Holtz.  Douglas  J..  531-38-1968 
Holway  William  K.,  Jr..  531-36-4308 
Holzheuser,  Henry  R..  456-62-2834 
Honaker.  Errol  K..  440-42-5096 
Hood,  John  E..  Raymond.,  395-38-2436 
Hoodenpyle,  James  C,  538-38-1547 
Hooker,  Scottle  T.,  247-72-6459 
Hookness,  Robert  S.,  004-44-9014 
Hooks,  Harold  V.,  463-54-1665 
Hooks.  Thomas  W..  091-36-9119 
Hooper.  Donald  M..  137-26-4503 
Hooper.  William  R..  Jr..  357-34-5097 
Hoose.  Prederick  R..  273-40-7249 
Hoover,  Richard  W.,  291-32-0370 
Hoover,  Steven  P.,  526-60-4193 
Hooverson,  Richard,  390-34-2253 
Hopkins,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  252-60-9103 
Hopkins,  John  A.,  315-32-7125 
Hopkins,  Richard  W.,  190-36-8360 
Hopkins,  Roger  N.,  334-34-1168 
Hopson,  Minnie  L.,  Estelle.,  253-66-5618 
Horalek,  John  L.,  522-50-9523 
Horan.  Earl  C.  Jr..  422-44-8028 
Horio,  Kenneth  K..  576-34-6392 
Horler.  Thomas  H..  110-34-8252 
Home.  John  W..  261-52-6199 
Homer.  Ronald  G..  345-30-9285 
Horridge,  David  J.,  039-26-1708 
Horst,  Kelso  W.,  203-32-5353 
Horstman,  Michael  L..  110-34-9617 
Horton,  Chapin,  238-56-2980 
Horton.  Charles  R..  452-60-9007 
Horvath.  John  M..  294-34-0513 
Horvath,  Leroy  L..  284-34-6789 
Hosaka.  Melvin  I..  576-38-1931 
Hoskinson,  Charles  E..  403-48-4064 
Hospodar.  Edward  J.,  186-32-5649 
Hospodar.  William  G..  186-32-5517 
Hotard.  Emest  P..  463-52-0941 
Hotop.  Arthur  R..  315-42-4712 
Houdyshell.  Walter  L..  519-42-4502 
Houghton.  Gareth  C.  537-28-5928 
House.  Jerry  L.,  255-64-2404 
House.  Randolph  W..  458-80-7507 
Houser,  Bruce  J.,  205-28-7901 
Housley,  Robert  E.,  434-50-9135 
Houston,  Clifton,  438-62-7983 


Hoston,  James  A.,  406-56-1289 
Houston,  Jerry  B.,  459-62-9757 
Hovey,  Roy  A.,  520-42-4691 
Howard,  Bruce  L..  525-94-8005 
Howard.  David.  094-32-6265 
Howard.  Duane  L..  303-42-9527 
Howard.  James  T..  293-38-2046 
Howard.  John  D..  215-38-2458 
Howard.  John  R..  232-56-2272 
Howard.  John  W..  452-46-6219 
Howard.  Ralph  E..  256-62-0521 
Howard.  Robert  T..  022-30-3274 
Howard.  Ronald  G..  008-22-6092 
Howard.  Thomas  W..  III.  231-50-1216 
Howe.  Charles  E..  494-46-1825 
Howe.  Michael  B..  450-68-6636 
Howe.  Robert  L..  255-66-4840 
Howell.  Briley  W..  Jr..  240-70-6271 
Howell.  James  L..  443-42-3925 
Howell.  John  M..  563-50-6324 
Howell.  John  R..  426-78-9920 
Howell.  Milton  L..  Jr..  368-40-2962 
Howell.  Neil  T..  240-52-1024 
Howell.  Samuel  A..  233-66-3799 
Howes,  Ralph  C,  Jr.,  450-54-3780 
Howlett.  Jack  R.,  410-66-7511 
Hoxie,  Perman  C,  456-66-4773 
Hoy,  Pat  C,  II,  430-62-4517 
Hoyer,  Anthony  X.,  066-28-5717 
Hoyman,  WUliam  W.,  281-40-2894 
Hoza,  John  T..  275-36-6963 
Hrubetz.  John  E..  364-36-6630 
Hruby.  Kenneth  L.,  536-34-4403 
Hubbard,  Harvey  H.,  Jr..  444-36-8365 
Huber.  Eric  W..  284-38-0646 
Hubert.  George  P..  085-34-0502 
Huckabay.  Warren  T..  575-46-5242 
Hudgens.  George  T..  429-78-3964 
Hudgins.  Seth  P..  Jr..  106-32-9709 
Hudock.  John  M..  Jr..  168-32-0515 
Hudson.  Andrew  J..  Jr..  459-64-7747 
Hudson,  Daniel  L..  236-60-8945 
Hudson.  Dean  A..  458-72-2067 
Hudson.  Mckinley.  284-36-2299 
Hueman,  Thomas  P.,  476-42-4212 
Huey,  James  T.,  441-42-2526 
Huff,  William  S.,  II,  255-74-0639 
Huffman,  Etennis  G.,  162-34-3570 
Hufstetler,  James  P.,  Jr..  100-32-7392 
Huggins.  Ansel  L..  Jr..  247-58-9386 
Hughbanks,  James  C.  400-62-0144 
Hughes,  BiUie  L.,  509-30-4698 
Hughes,  Justin  R.,  480-48-5915 
Hughes,  Lyttle  P.,  068-36-8680 
Hughes,  William  D.,  260-64-1290 
Hughes,  William  M.,  Jr.,  053-34-1606 
Hugus,  David  K.,  309-46-2897 
Huizi,  Richard  A.,  184-36-4518 
Hula,  Roger  P.,  II,  440-44-6387 
Hulett,  Glerui  E.,  489-42-1820 
Hull,  Richard  E..  Jr..  067-32-8993 
Hull.  Vemon  R..  303-38-9413 
Hume.  James  S.,  230-54-9856 
Humphrey,  Clyde  L.,  264-62-7543 
Humphrey,  Elbert  A..  440-42-8776 
Humphreys,  Carl  L.,  429-58-7355 
Humphries,  James  P.,  459-52-8850 
Hun.  Nicholas  J..  269-40-8493 
Hunsaker.  Ronald  T..  529-46-0275 
Hunt.  Carl  V..  Jr.,  241-86-7636 
Hunt.  Dan  W..  321-26-4309 
Hunt.  George  E..  451-52-5953 
Hunt.  Henry  L.,  262-42-8470 
Hunt.  James  P.,  447-32-1444 
Hunt.  John  W..  544-40-6837 
Hunt.  Leon  T..  472-38-1670 
Hunt.  L:-nn  J..  265-68-4326 
Hunt.  Robin  R..  537-32-5616 
Hunt.  RusseU  C.  286-36-3885 
Hunt.  William  C.  213-44-7044 
Hunt.  William  O.,  257-54-9789 
Hunter.  Harold  L..  515-32-7321 
Hunter.  Milton.  459-66-5274 
Hunter,  Ronald  D..  507-60-2143 


Hunter.  William  W..  Jr..  536-34-3998 
Huntsberry,  Henry  C.  Jr..  129-28-1558 
Hurley.  Robert  D..  250-64-0198 
Hurst.  Bobby  R..  417-50-5186 
Hurst.  Curtis  C  430-72-3312 
Hurst.  Lawrence.  434-56-3559 
Hurwite,  Martin  R..  267-48-8284 
Huser.  Herbert  C.  443-38-5963 
Hussong.  William  A..  Jr..  579-50-3425 
Hustead.  Michael  W..  430-82-2847 
Hustead.  Stephen  C.  285-36-8873 
Huston.  Robert  E..  545-58-0421 
Hutcheson.  Marguerite  R..  298-40-5905 
Hutchinson.  Craig  R..  162-34-3788 
Hutchinson.  Milford  B..  214-44-3092 
Hutchison.  James  M..  585-09-4705 
Hutek.  Charles  E..  374-32-3095 
Hutsell.  Howard  H..  Jr..  430-62-1039 
Huttner.  Robert  P..  131-28-2705 
Button.  Albert  B..  Jr..  224-50-9011 
Button.  Irvln  L..  228-50-6530 
Hyde.  Gary  P..  564-46-1087 
Hylan.  Bruce  H.,  522-52-1638 
Igel.  Peter  A.,  471-44-4198 
Ihlenfeld,  Richard  W.,  392-40-1540 
Ilgenfritz,  Jerry  P.,  521-46-2975 
lUlngworth,  WlUiam  A.,  038-30-3304 
Inazu,  William  M.,  149-34-6877 
Inberg,  Darlow  L.,  504-26-8395 
Indreland,  Richard  L.,  517-46-5629 
Ingalls,  Allan  S.,  Jr.,  215-42-0795 
Ingalsbe,  Duane  G.,  523-50-7146 
Ingeman,  Peter  L.,  330-32-S528 
Ingham,  Bruce  E.,  325-34-5652 
Ingleright,  George  A..  416-48-0595 
Ingraham.  Larry  H..  484-46-2328 
Ingram,  Donald  C,  168-30-5686 
Ingram,  Lionel  R.,  Jr.,  251-02-5803 
Ingram,  Oliver  B.,  Jr.,  420-58-0227 
Inman,  Ralph  E.,  248-54-3935 
Iiunan.  Stephen  E..  222-26-9227 
Innis,  Joseph  P..  569-46-9961 
IntermlU.  Ronald  W..  512-38-1390 
lonoff.  John.  Jr..  179-30-4278 
Ippollto.  Richard.  147-26-3135 
Irby.  Richard  L..  Jr..  199-34-9868 
Ireland.  John  C.  007-40-8073 
Irving,  Robert  J..  398-32-9639 
Irzyk,  Andrew  L..  033-28-3501 
Isaac.  Alfred  G..  519-42-4087 
Isaacson,  Harold  G.,  393-36-0056 
Isbell,  Emest  L.,  561-50-8476 
Isbell,  Paul  R.,  422-54-5507 
Ischlnger,  Martin  M.,  328-32-8580 
Isenhower,  James  P.,  Jr.,  243-68-6603 
Isgrig,  Prederick  A.,  II,  429-72-4502 
Isham.  Arthur  D..  466-62-3400 
Isley.  Rex  M..  240-66-2128 
Isom.  William  G..  423-46-2941 
Itallano,  Angelo  J..  300-30-6852 
Ivan.  Dennis.  162-34-5958 
Ivanhoe.  John  R..  437-62-9270 
Ivanjack.  Walter  P..  318-34-5987 
Izzard.  William  A.,  119-32-5054 
Izzo,  Lawrence  L.,  103-36-2861 
Jablonsky,  David,  216-36-3131 
Jachim,  Robert  J.,  385-36-3843 
Jackman,  Timothy,  394-38-5699 
Jackman,  William  L.,  023-32-9177 
Jackson,  Charles  L.,  II,  515-40-4193 
Jackson,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  003-26-9242 
Jackson,  Claude  K.,  549-52-0801 
Jackson,  Daniel  J.,  Jr.,  129-32-4564 
Jackson.  David  S..  144-30-8245 
Jackson.  Emest  R..  130-30-7112 
Jackson.  James  T.,  255-48-8789 
Jackson,  Jerry  D.,  444-32-5872 
Jackson,  Jerry  E.,  535-34-3982 
Jackson.  Jesse.  Jr.,  421-42-8640 
Jackson,  John  W.,  532-36-7307 
Jackson,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  250-62-4763 
Jackson,  Lawrence  M.,  II,  482-50-2098 
Jaclcson.  Louis  M..  425-90-0377 
Jackson,  Mary  E.,  Stith.,  230-54-1250 
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Jackson,  Richard  K..  093-32-3992 
Jackson.  Robert  L.,  424-54-9315 
Jackson.  Terry,  555-46-8688 
Jackson,  William  L..  429-74-4996 
Jacobelly,  Robert  C  560-60-9003 
Jacobs,  Gerald  D.,  465-50-1872 
Jacobs.  Jack  H..  142-36-7539 
Jacobs,  Michael  L.,  542-44-7538 
Jacobs.  Ronald  R.,  523-56-3248 
Jacobsen,  Garald  R.,  544-40-8827 
Jacobsen,  James  P.,  517-46-0041 
Jacunski,  George  G.,  262-58-8609 
Jagielski,  James  R.,  475-42-9532 
Jakobson,  Ronald  D.,  541-42-7194 
James,  Henry  L.,  451-52-8593 
James,  Paul  E.,  307-42-7197 
James.  Richard  A.,  479-46-6988 
James.  Richard  D..  258-58-4323 
James.  Richard  D..  539-38-9768 
Jamer.  Richard  J..  499-46-5732 
Janairo.  Antonio  R..  223-56-9247 
Jandreau.  James  L.,  007-36-8348 
Jankowski,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  308-42-1150 
Janusz,  Edward  R.,  118-30-3176 
Jaquez,  Bell  V.,  526-48-1539 
Jarrell,  Norman  D..  455-54-0906 
Jarrett.  Byron  D..  234-48-9216 
Jarvls,  Larry  E..  485-38-9546 
Jaunitis,  Juris,  506-42-5444 
Java,  John  J..  Jr.,  058-32-3750 
Jaworowskl,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  079-34-5597 
Jeffcoat,  Marvin  A.,  Jr.,  510-44-2102 
Jefferds.  Fred,  163-32-8079 
Jefferis,  James  L.,  455-44-3132 
Jeffery.  Alvin  E..  451-56-8639 
Jeffrey,  Gary  D.,  506-52-7662 
Jeffrey,  Jerry  R.,  234-62-8627 
Jeffrey,  Timothy  B..  103-34-9686 
Jeffries.  LewU  I.,  299-54-8183 
Jellison,  Robert  J.,  310-30-5854 
Jemison.  Paul  O.,  434-56-6445 
Jempson,  James  R.,  125-28-5885 
Jenkins,  Harold  A..  Jr..  068-36-8682 
Jenkins,  James  E.,  524-58-2292 
Jenkins,  James  G.,  223-62-9018 
Jenkins.  John  M..  974-36-8281 
Jenkins,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  170-34-6737 
Jenkins,  Kenneth  E.,  573-52-3548 
Jenkins,  Kenneth  M..  475-48-7493 
Jenkinson,  Earl  H.,  368-42-8355 
Jenks.  James  E.,  Jr.,  160-34-8640 
Jenks,  Melvln  C.  526-54-1683 
Jenks,  Michael  M..  340-34-4408 
Jenna,  Russell  W.,  Jr.,  223-60-7916 
Jennings,  David  R..  056-32-8343 
Jennings,  Paul  B.,  Jr..  019-30-4439 
Jensen,  Bruce  A.,  343-40-3453 
Jensen,  Craig  L.,  469-46-3590 
Jensen,  Jerold  L..  529-46-6665 
Jemey.  Charlotte  O.,  390-40-3475 
Jemlgan.  Patricia  A..  Hess.,  220-42-3864 
Jesmer.  David  G.,  562-44-7795 
Jewel,  James  S.,  557-58-6919 
Jewell,  James  C,  364-38-5061 
Jimenez,  Robert  J.,  569-52-4477 
Jinks,  James  R.,  418-54-0888 
Jobe,  James  H.,  408-66-3302 
Jodoin,  Kenneth  P..  011-32-7767 
Joe,  Ronald  M..  263-64-0011 
Johannesen.  Nils  P.,  214-36-6435 
Johansen,  Eldon  R.,  507-44-6766 
John,  Roger  M.,  455-60-2312 
Johns,  Robert  H.,  548-48-8533 
Johnson,  Alvin  B..  Jr.,  437-46-4030 
Johnson,  Andrew  J.,  509-34-8939 
Johnson,  Anthony  J.,  224-46-9183 
Johnson,  Barry  J.,  544-40-2393 
Johnson,  Billy  R..  463-68-6070 
Johnson,  Bobby  D.,  421-50-8482 
Johnson,  Cal  D.,  394-38-7606 
Johnson.  Carl  H.,  Jr.,  025-30-3023 
Johnson.  Charlton  O..  Jr.,  255-56-3259 
Johnson,  Claude  W..  253-52-8837 
Johnson,  Clyde  W..  Jr..  498-46-3420 
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Johnson.  Darrell  R..  535-30-9166 
Johnson.  David  C.  013-32-0257 
Johnson.  Donald  L..  564-44-8730 
Johnson.  Douglas  V..  I..  254-62-7500 
Johnson,  Prank  S..  498-44-8221 
Johnson.  Harold  L..  235-60-8440 
Johnson.  Harry  B..  235-58-5776 
Johnson.  Harry  J.,  459-68-7185 
Johnson.  Howard  C.  454-58-6567 
Johnson.  Howard  W.,  428-52-8238 
Johnson,  James  C.  429-68-4553 
Johnson.  James  D.,  243-62-9571 
Johnson.  James  D..  526-48-9204 
Johnson.  James  T.,  Ralph..  414-72-3577 
Johnson.  Jesse  L..  429-70-6057 
Johnson.  Joe  S..  Jr..  252-54-7191 
Johnson,  John  A..  449-80-2782 
Johnson.  John  T..  Jr..  251-72-5268 
Johnson.  Joyce  G..  579-56-0911 
Johnson,  Julius  P..  511-40-1491 
Johnson.  Kenneth  R..  450-66-0704 
Johnson.  Larry  G..  474-46-7243 
Johnson.  Leland  C.  524-50-7355 
Johnson,  Leroy.  439-24-4272 
Johnson.  Lewis  A..  445-36-3772 
Johnson.  Lory  M..  Jr..  247-70-0890 
Johnson.  Martin  L..  Jr..  516-46-2190 
Johnson,  Max  W..  230-54-4498 
Johnson.  Michael  L..  103-28-7312 
Johnson.  Neil  A..  340-34-4644 
Johnson.  Peter  B..  006-40-6412 
Johnson.  Phillip  P..  Jr..  067-34-4320 
Johnson.  Preston.  443-34-8303 
Johnson.  Ralph  G..  III.  034-32-7843 
Johnson.  Raymond  L..  Jr..  455-66-8999 
Johnson.  Richard  A..  389-36-9944 
Johnson.  Richard  H..  198-30-0852 
Johnson.  Robert  L..  Jr..  223-54-1500 
Johnson.  Roger  W..  212-38-0623 
Johnson.  Ronald  L.,  320-30-7420 
Johnson.  Ross  A..  502-40-2192 
Johnson.  Roy  S..  III.  412-52-8085 
Johnson.  Sandrah  W.,  003-28-2238 
Johnson,  Stephen  P..  263-64-5060 
Johnson.  Thomas  E..  231-50-5315 
Johnson.  Thomas  P..  555-50-4624 
Johnson,  Thomas  H.,  068-36-8684 
Johnson,  Thomas  R..  574-12-3228 
Johnson.  Tom  M..  441-42-4785 
Johnson.  Tony  B..  509-38-0966 
Johnson.  Wallace.  447-34-1069 
Johnson.  Warren  A..  550-58-2813 
Johnson,  William  L.,  418-54-2046 
Johnson.  William  P..  Jr.,  283-30-1659 
Johnston,  Eugene  J.,  517-38-2338 
Johnston,  Frederick  W..  254-62-2347 
Johnston.  Marion  L..  265-60-6659 
Johnston.  Reynold  A..  518-40-0651 
Johnston.  Robert  C.  181-32-7960 
Johnston.  Ronald  T..  440-44-9608 
Johnston,  Thomas  M.,  Jr..  227-52-4449 
Johnston.  William  D..  408-60-5683 
Johnston.  Zula  J..  194-30-6626 
Joles.  Robert  J..  366-42-1733 
Jones,  Alan  P.,  531-36-7336 
Jones,  Bennet  S.,  267-58-7188 
Jones.  Bobby  A..  249-60-0722 
Jones.  Boyd  A..  006-38-8292 
Jones.  Carl  M..  435-56-1773 
Jones,  David  D.,  Sr.,  448-36-0146 
Jones,  David  T.,  266-64-6072 
Jones,  Donald  A..  139-32-0833 
Jones,  Donald  E..  401-56-1874 
Jones.  Donald  H..  165-30-5629 
Jones.  Douglas  E..  245-56-2659 
Jones.  Gary  A..  436-62-6412 
Jones.  George  B.,  Ill,  214-38-7191 
Jones,  Griffith  B..  222-28-6850 
Jones.  Herman  H..  233-68-4329 
Jones.  Jackie  G..  406-46-1986 
Jones.  James  M.,  Jr.,  215-38-1600 
Jones,  James  N..  453-72-6194 
Jones.  Jane  A.,  353-36-0732 
Jones,  Jesse  P..  III.  428-72-5798 


Jones.  John  D..  432-56-9268 
Jones.  Lavert  W..  264-56-2696 
Jones.  Lee  M..  425-76-1256 
Jones.  Leonard  M.,  Jr..  239-54-0118 
Jones.  Leslie  H..  523-46-4379 
Jones.  Lewis  M..  462-62-9145 
Jones,  Lindon  D.,  443-44-1306 
Jones.  Matthew  J..  Jr.,  103-28-3054 
Jones.  Melvin  D..  233-58-3485 
Jones,  Paul  D..  025-32-7531 
Jones.  Paul  M..  440-36-8359 
Jones.  Philip  R..  390-36-0617 
Jones.  Richard  G..  263-58-5796 
Jones.  Richard  L..  407-56-5812 
Jones.  Robert  E.,  Jr..  461-54-6908 
Jones.  Robert  P..  440-46-3308 
Jones.  Robert  S..  Jr..  224-40-7346 
Jones,  Robert  T.,  243-52-7833 
Jones,  Royal  L.,  227-46-9866 
Jones.  Stanton  W..  375-40-5337 
Jones.  Thomas  A..  275-32-3815 
Jones,  Thomas  C,  429-78-0869 
Jones,  Wendell  O..  430-76-8482 
Jones.  William  A..  232-64-5507 
Jones.  William  H..  459-62-7379 
Jones,  William  L..  009-24-5126 
Jones.  Willie  J.,  226-48-3632 
Joplin.  Paul  L..  431-74-2166 
Jordan.  Carl  M..  Jr..  227-50-6877 
Jordan.  Charles  O..  Jr..  515-38-6026 
Jordan.  Kenneth  M..  231-50-3368 
Jordan.  Robert  D..  354-40-3558 
Jorgensen.  John  P..  026-30-2008 
Jorgensen.  Michael  R..  049-32-6150 
Jorgensen.  Robert  R..  483-44-0040 
Jorlett,  Joel,  219-38-3653 
Joseph,  John  K.,  325-36-8488 
Josey,  Grover  A..  Jr..  227-58-0277 
Joslin.  John  P..  181-32-4003 
Joy.  James  R..  532-36-6124 
Juchau.  Simmeon  V..  519-38-5725 
Judy.  Richard  B..  316-36-4009 
Julian.  Robert  A..  Jr..  508-44-4442 
Juliano.  Anthony  J..  092-30-7053 
Jungck.  Robert  R..  392-28-3878 
Junio,  FYancis  M.,  Lloyd..  389-38-8523 
Junkins,  Arthur  L..  358-34-7919 
Jurgevich,  Nancy  J.,  170-30-1551 
Justis,  James  C,  226-54-0169 
Kacerguis,  Peter  A.,  043-36-3837 
Kahara,  Calvin  G..  068-36-8685 
Kahn,  Robert  C.  264-52-0355 
Kail.  William  B..  369-38-3367 
Kaisershot.  Gordon  E..  501-44-7229 
Kakel.  William  W.,  094-36-8282 
Kalanges.  James  G..  322-30-6377 
Kale.  William  H..  148-34-6631 
Kallam,  Luther  P..  Jr..  239-44-4388 
Kallina,  Gerald  P.,  461-58-2743 
Kallio.  Donald  M..  029-32-6888 
Kallunki.  John  T..  546-48-8732 
Kalowski,  Paul  J..  326-34-1449 
Kamicka.  Gerald  W..  Jr..  104-32-7002 
Kammerer.  Robert  E..  295-36-3800 
Kampf.  Michael  E.,  143-32-3983 
Kane,  Edward  P..  146-34-3087 
Kanusky,  Joseph  T..  191-32-3387 
Kaplan,  Harvey  T..  074-34-7515 
Kaplan.  Harvey  W.,  197-32-3458 
Kaplan,  Michael  P..  267-58-1461 
Kapranopoulos,  John.  003-30-4135 
Kaprielian.  Edward  M.,  122-30-3053 
Kara,  Miles  L.,  523-48-1740 
Karjala,  Lawrence,  359-28-5210 
Karl,  Robert  D.,  Jr..  220-48-8442 
Karlseng,  Robert  C,  552-48-4719 
Kamey,  Robert  E..  409-60-4864 
Kamitis.  George,  286-32-0632 
Karr,  James  B.,  353-36-9804 
Karr.  Kennard  G..  421-56-5061 
Karr,  Thomas  W.,  348-32-5579 
Karrer,  Donald,  255-58-5414 
Karrer,  Robert  J..  Jr..  250-64-2791 
Karsh,  Richard  B.,  058-36-5237 
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Kashporenko.  Daniel  M..  562-46-2265 
Kasik.  James  E..  285-36-1113 
Kassim.  Alexander  M.,  080-38-8142 
Kaszer.  Robert  W..  189-28-5038 
Katin.  Jon  D..  022-34-8365 
Katsuyoshi.  Charles  M..  575-36-8519 
Katz.  Darrell  W..  507-42-5442 
Kauffman.  Lewis  E..  456-70-9262 
Kauffman.  Raymond  W..  Jr..  404-56-6727 
Kauffman,  Richard  W..  210-30-4172 
Kauffman,  Robert  R..  187-28-1800 
Kaul.  Michael  A..  520-42-4819 
Kawamoto.  Spencer  K..  575-38-9767 
Kawaka,  Louis  R..  121-32-8255 
Kay.  Bruce  P..  546-50-9949 
Kazmierczak.  Eugene  S..  318-30-6037 
Keane.  John  M..  063-34-9856 
Keane.  Patrick  J..  551-56-4793 
Keaney.  John  P..  014-30-2700 
Kearney.  Willard  P..  246-50-5195 
Kearney.  William  M..  530-20-6794 
Keams.  James  R..  242-46-4086 
Keams.  Philip  P.,  043-32-2385 
Keating,  David  W..  015-30-2957 
Keaveney.  Michael  W..  055-34-7541 
Kee.  Lawrence  L.,  057-32-4794 
Keech,  William  H..  226-48-1726 
Keefe.  Kenneth  L..  225-58-2604 
Keefer.  Marvin  E..  482-34-3561 
Keel.  Hugh  N..  III.  419-54-4155 
Keenan.  James  N.,  020-32-3399 
Keenan.  Robert  E..  565-42-4350 
Keenan.  Robert  L..  453-66-2709 
Keeney,  Robert  M..  266-60-5537 
Kehres.  John  K.,  285-38-3609 
Reiser.  Maurice  R.,  163-32-6197 
Keith,  Chester  E..  Jr..  171-32-9257 
Keith,  John  P..  037-26-1853 
Keivit,  Robert  J.,  364-36-6062 
Kelleher,  Daniel  M..  078-34-2526 
Kelleher.  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  231-46-5343 
Keller,  Dale  P.,  Jr..  237-62-2094 
Keller.  David  L..  518-44-8922 
Keller.  Kenneth  P..  502-40-3824 
Keller.  Richard  P.,  516-40-2935 
Kellerhals,  Paul  W..  480-48-2698 
Kelley.  David  J.,  435-62-7993 
Kelley,  Edward  M.,  451-54-8716 
Kelley,  Ersklne  H..  III.  027-30-1000 
Kelley.  Hugh  A.,  Jr.,  226-56-5227 
Kelley,  Michael  P.,  531-42-4516 
Kelley,  Randall  R..  408-72-2604 
Kelley,  Rpbert  L.,  455-54-2726 
Kelley,  Stephen  H.,  121-28-4747 
Kelley,  William  T.,  296-36-1792 
Kellogg,  Joseph  K.,  Jr.,  571-64-7304 
Kellum,  George  G.,  Ill,  005-40-3169 
Kelly,  Arthur  M.,  Jr..  091-30-5627 
Kelly,  Colin  P..  III.  169-32-0302 
Kelly,  Gerald  L.,  562-46-4302 
Kelly,  James  A.,  Jr..  131-32-4349 
Kelly.  James  M.,  179-32-2970 
Kelly.  Jerome  E.,  477-46-1587 
Kelly,  John  H..  444-44-0405 
Kelly.  John  J.,  139-32-1250 
Kelly,  John  L.,  Ill,  191-34-5568 
Kelly.  Kenneth  P.,  040-34-6550 
Kelly,  Larry  G.,  298-32-2976 
Kelly,  Lawrence  A..  Jr.,  248-40-9796 
Kelly,  Patrick  O..  230-50-7676 
KeUy.  Robert  W.,  542-44-0384 
Kelly,  Ronald  P.,  210-32-1744 
Kelly.  Thomas  J.,  092-32-6001 
Kelly,  Thomas  J.,  127-34-5717 
Kelsey,  James  H..  Plttman..  039-26-4572 
Kelsey,  John  S.,  212-44-6732 
Kelsey,  Ronald  G..  089-34-2853 
Kelton.  Earl  R.,  03^-28-4946 
Kemp.  James  C,  Jr.,  247-62-0826 
Kemp.  Jerry  C.  253-66-9464 
Kemper.  Clarence  B.,  Jr.,  436-56-2773 
Kempf,  Stephen  J.,  308-40-4946 
Kempster.  John  E.,  120-32-8688 
Kendall.  Arnold  E.,  105-32-5910 


Kendall.  John  L..  062-32-1222 
Kendra.  Joseph  A..  188-34-2704 
Kenison.  Charles  B..  341-34-8630 
Kennedy.  Albert  G..  Jr..  248-54-0137 
Kennedy.  Preddie  A..  534-30-8725 
Kennedy,  John  P..  029-30-6274 
Kennedy.  Kevin  E..  023-30-0307 
Kennedy.  Leo  R..  Jr..  278-38-6603 
Kennedy.  Ollie  D..  Jr.,  420-54-3404 
Kennett,  Michael  B..  244-70-3877 
Kenney.  Michael  R..  040-34-4592 
Kenny.  Patrick  D..  James.  387-40-6167 
Kent.  Charles  E.,  030-28-7023 
Kent.  Richard  S..  188-32-8355 
Kenton,  James  H..  537-38-6512 
Kenyon.  Jarrett  L..  266-52-6811 
Kenyon.  Lawrence  R.,  252-60-4139 
Keough.  Francis  P..  036-26-4781 
Kepner.  Richard  B..  051-34-4416 
Keravuori.  Jouni.  246-68-6536 
Kern,  Paul  J..  154-34-5577 
Kemen.  George  G..  545-54-3792 
Kemer.  Herbert  V..  Jr.,  436-60-8569 
Kerr,  Joseph  P..  097-30-9401 
Kerr.  Robert  D..  118-34-7746 
Kerrigan,  Robert  J.,  045-32-7629 
Kerscher.  Thomas  E.,  288-32-2136 
Kersey,  Douglas  A.,  234-62-9088 
Kershaw,  Theodore  G..  Jr..  556-38-3950 
Kessler.  Kenneth  C.  383-36-3052 
Kestner.  AUan  T.,  182-30-2365 
Ketrlng,  Helen  V..  Gray.  428-60-6139 
Kettering,  John  R.,  286-36-5759 
Keutzer.  Walter  J..  499-30-7501 
Kevitz.  Eric  A..  080-32-8537 
Kewley.  Robert  H..  162-32-6540 
Keyes.  August  L..  520-42-5873 
Keys,  James  W..  054-32-7267 
Keyser.  CoUette  P..  445-40-7371 
Kidd,  John  B..  456-64-4231 
Kieffer.  Joseph  S..  III.  230-52-8644 
Kieman.  Thomas  J.,  095-30-9482 
Kiesling,  Victor  J.,  Jr.,  517-54-0170 
Keivenaar.  Henry  A..  Jr.,  018-30-5333 
Kiilehua,  Cecil  W..  576-40-6928 
Kile,  Daniel  A.,  046-28-5243 
Kilkenny,  John  M.,  133-30-7045 
Kimball.  Gerald  W..  543-40-8514 
Kimball,  John  A..  Jr.,  238-60-5945 
Kimbrough,  Robert  W..  264-62-0210 
Kimenis.  Visvaldis.  011-30-0656 
Kimerling,  Roy  D..  518-36-9701 
Kimery.  Bruce  F..  456-68-7256 
Kimes.  Kermeth  E..  450-60-1150 
Kimzey,  Reed  T..  556-44-9162 
Kinard,  William  H..  Ill,  242-56-7526 
Kincald,  James  G.,  486-36-7797 
Kincaid,  Kenneth  T..  413-64-9922 
Klncaid.  Richard  D.,  409-56-8871 
King,  BumeU,  438-48-7111 
King,  Carlisle  R.,  Jr..  238-64-1187 
King.  David,  309-42-7157 
King,  Donald  P..  Jr.,  407-46-1553 
King,  Earle  E..  Jr..  422-52-3767 
King,  George  W.,  025-30-0397 
King.  Gerald  F..  519-46-8990 
King,  James  C,  249-74-2367 
King,  James  E..  197-28-1932 
King.  James  M.,  250-62-6482 
King,  James  P..  464-54-1979 
King,  Jay  P..  217-36-8011 
King.  John  E..  573-54-1993 
King,  Samuel  D..  408-56-1318 
King.  Thomas  R.,  390-60-0261 
Kiiman.  Donald  P..  261-60-4023 
Kinsey.  Charles  H..  Jr..  230-52-0642 
Kintigh,  Jerry  L..  514-36-3078 
Kinzer,  Joseph  W..  214-36-9403 
Kirby,  Jefferson  D.,  248-74-3080 
Kirby,  John  J.,  HI,  087-30-4462 
Kirby,  Robert  B.,  431-86-1497 
Kirchner,  John  E..  453-64-6227 
Kirchoffner,  Donald  P.,  501-46-0115 
Kirk,  Howard  C,  III.  094-36-8290 


Kirk.  Marion  R..  508-38-3250 
Kirk,  William  M..  410-54-3595 
Kirkland.  Travis  P..  413-68-2135 
Kirkpatrick.  David  G..  228-54-6646 
Kirkpatrick.  Donovan  J..  455-62-0958 
Kirkpatrick.  Lyman  B..  226-56-4018 
Kirschenbauer.  George  W..  140-32-3067 
Kish.  Joseph  P..  315-38-9621 
Kishimoto.  Richard  A.,  576-34-7761 
Kissman.  Bridance  R..  444-38-2562 
Kitchen.  Gaither  H..  510-34-7457 
Kitchin.  David  J..  III.  262-62-0896 
Kittredge,  Albert  A..  001-28-7613 
Kiyomura.  Ira  I..  559-52-5827 
Klaus.  Edward  G..  451-60-4177 
Klausner,  John  T..  Jr..  551-50-7151 
Klaver,  Robert  P..  369-44-4708 
Klavins.  Ruta.  378-40-5011 
Kleb.  Geoffrey  H..  277-34-8717 
Klein.  Prank  W..  Jr..  432-72-1819 
Klein.  Warren  I..  230-46-2743 
Kline.  David  A..  199-30-9429 
Kline.  David  T..  263-62-0812 
Kline.  Douglas  C.  200-32-7198 
Kline.  Richard  D..  530-30-1425 
Kling.  Lynn  W..  Jr..  202-32-6079 
Klinger.  Brent  J..  306-50-8841 
Klinger.  Terry  G..  060-32-9217 
Klunk.  Daniel  S..  192-32-3548 
Knapp.  Richard  E..  518-44-7695 
Knapp.  Richard  J..  Jr..  476-48-8999 
Knapp.  Robert  D..  474-38-1011 
Knapp.  Thomas  A..  493-38-3082 
Knedler.  Charles  M..  Jr..  288-36-6049 
Knell,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  145-32-7049 
Knepper,  Glenn  B..  300-32-1356 
Kneubuehl.  Richard  D..  391-36-9316 
Knight.  James  R..  542-40-6048 
Knight.  Robert  C.  004-46-0298 
Knight.  Sylvia  S..  267-70-2130 
Kniker.  Nathan  H..  361-34-4768 
Knisely,  Benjamin  M.,  263-64-2713 
Knotts,  Lawrence  E..  442-38-0525 
KnotU.  Ralph  D..  515-38-7594 
Knowles.  John  D..  042-34-6264 
Knowles.  Richard  W..  538-36-9856 
Knowlton.  William  P..  Xa.,  390-38-0833 
Knox.  Dean  W..  532-32-0962 
Knox.  John  W.  454-60-3180 
Knudsen,  Jerald  G..  503-46-1348 
Knudson.  Richard  A..  390-42-6258 
Knutzen.  John  A..  537-40-2164 
Kobayashi.  Ted  M..  575-38-1473 
Kobes.  Eugene  H..  482-46-4219 
Kobey.  David.  034-28-0869 
Koch.  William  L..  387-36-4822 
Kochaniewicz.  Thomas  J..  148-32-7717 
Kocsis.  John  T..  379-38-5251 
Koehler.  Leo.  Jr..  462-54-3228 
Koehler.  Walter  L..  131-30-3114 
Koenigsbauer.  Herbert  E.,  042-32-3479 
Koestring.  Alvin  L..  313-42-8654 
Kohler,  Johann  R..  100-32-0816 
Kohler.  William  P..  Jr..  189-32-9862 
Koike.  Kazuo.  576-34-7083 
Kokenes.  Gerald  P..  465-70-0541 
Kokos.  Ross  D..  361-40-5103 
Kolch.  Marvin  J..  378-36-6372 
Koleszar.  Prank  W..  044-32-2889 
Kollar.  James  E..  381-38-0048 
KoUenbom.  Byron  B..  511-40-2596 
Koller.  Conrad  P..  336-30-5526 
Kone.  Wilson  V..  542-48-3771 
Konermann.  Leo  L..  Jr..  282-38-1832 
Konieczny.  Jerome  J..  398-34-8447 
Konitzer.  Thomas  J..  338-36-1079 
Kons.  David  D..  393-40-5508 
Konynenbelt.  Marvin.  376-40-1519 
Koors.  Glenn  J..  Frank..  078-32-1143 
Kopcsak.  Arpad  A..  Jr..  452-66^302 
Kopec,  Ronald  J..  339-36-0599 
Kopf,  James  C.  284-34-8655 
Korkalo.  Roy  E..  516-48-3564 
Korkin.  Robert  A..  054-32-6410 
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Koropey.  Oleh  B..  068-36-8688 
K08C0.  William  G.,  575-38-8434 
Kosevlch.  Richard  S.,  327-34-9297 
Kosonen.  Richard  H..  536-34-8702 
Kosta.  Antonio  L..  Jr.,  463-58-4223 
Kostelnik.  Leonard  A..  274-34-9098 
Koster.  James  L..  468-44-2595 
KoBtoff.  John  T..  271-34-9520 
Kotch.  Michael  C.  194-26-8628 
Kotch,  Stephen,  Jr.,  211-32-0977 
Koterwas,  Donald  J..  207-32-5469 
Kotler.  Lawrence  M..  261-90-0342 
Koudelka.  Brent  M.,  295-42-5306 
Kovac.  George.  Jr.,  457-74-6415 
Kovach.  Prank  H.,  Jr.,  202-34-8633 
Kovacs,  Stephen  Z.,  299-38-2722 
Koy,  Kenneth  C,  341-34-1221 
Kozak,  Peter  T..  299-34-6782 
Kozel,  Eugene  W..  160-28-7681 
Kraemer,  William  J.,  036-26-4304 
Krafft.  Gary  R.,  555-64-2593 
Kraft,  Relnhold  J.,  517-32-2474 
Krakow,  Arthur  M.,  120-23-5116 
Krai.  Thomas  E.,  464-62-1460 
Kramer,  Robertajo  A.,  178-34-5577 
Kramer,  WlUlam  J..  164-34-9174 
Krantz.  William  A.,  135-34-2504 
Krapf,  Thomas  K..  282-34-2018 
Kratz.  Paul  J.,  529-52-5231 
Kraus.  James  W.,  325-30-9016 
Kraus,  Kenneth  L.,  407-50-2820 
Krause.  Michael  D.,  052-34-8174 
Kraut,  Richard  A.,  071-34-6013 
Kreinlk,  Herbert,  134-28-7235 
Kremer.  Alvin  W.,  Jr.,  579-52-0194 
Kress,  James  P.,  291-36-1344 
Kretschmar,  David  A.,  019-30-0026 
Krlebel,  James,  183-34-4964 
Kriesel.  Melvin  E.,  Jr.,  468-34-3420 
Krizman.  Ronald  A.,  524-42-5290 
Krohn,  Charles  A.,  385-40-1697 
Krol,  Stanley,  Jr.,  019-26-5630 
Kromer,  Robert  A.,  287-38-6967 
Knipka,  Thaddeus  A.,  114-34-9730 
Kubasko,  Wayne  P.,  280-38-9460 
Kubus,  Louis  J.,  172-32-4970 
Kucharski,  Francis  M.,  185-32-0419 
Kuehne,  Wayne  E.,  529-40-5588 
Kuhblank.  Richard  C.  536-34-5753 
Kuhl,  Herbert  D..  432-72-1455 
Kuhn,  John  B.,  092-34-5744 
Kuhn.  Patricia  A.,  264-50-7766 
Kuhn,  Ronald  M..  147-32-2144 
Kulbacki,  Walter  S.,  015-32-0277 
Kulhavy,  Billy  J.,  503-36-5454 
Kullbom,  Merrill  C,  Jr.,  507-54-7748 
Kulm,  Gale  B.,  503-46-7017 
Kulvich.  Robert  G.,  473-38-4019 
Kunhart,  Thomas  J.,  325-32-7483 
Kunkel,  Donald  H.,  146-30-6133 
Kunz,  Parrell  J.,  519-34-7879 
Kuplszewski,  Robert  B.,  203-28-9593 
Kuppich,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  501-36-9851 
Kurlanslk,  Edward,  171-34-6018 
Kurtz,  Richard  G.,  068-32-2781 
Kushnir,  Ronald  A.,  039-26-5375 
Kuster,  Bernard  A..  277-34-3676 
Kusumoto,  Howard  H.,  576-34-1379 
Kutac,  William  D.,  451-52-1986 
Kutter,  Wolf  D.,  280-38-7133 
Kuykendall,  Anthony  N.,  241-66-4414 
Kuykendall,  Joseph  L.,  234-68-9678 
Kuypers,  John  C,  520-38-9808 
Kuzman,  Richard  J.,  149-32-2340 
Kuzmick,  Joseph  R.,  181-32-9141 
Kvam,  Kenneth  C,  563-58-4149 
Kwieciak.  Stanley,  Jr.,  121-32-2391 
Kyle,  Frederick  A.,  224-54-2721 
Kymer,  Richard  R.,  299-36-0005 
Kyzar,  Carl  T.,  458-78-4848 
Laaken.  Bernard  R.,  162-28-0975 
Labay.  Paul  H.,  Mlchaeliil.,  097-30-8417 
Labounty,  Gary  L.,  479-42-5247 
Labovich.  Walter.  204-28-7815 


Lacaze.  Gene  H..  434-56-5193 
Lacey.  Donald  A..  141-28-1614 
Lacey,  Floyd  E..  Sr.,  408-62-8939 
Lacey.  William  J.,  Jr..  039-24-1649 
Lackey,  Jimmie  R.,  423-56-9399 
Lackey.  John  G.,  Ill,  240-60-2504 
Lackovich,  Sophie  M.,  198-32-1332 
Lacy,  Nelson  C,  422-48-3996 
Ladd,  Richard  B.,  018-30-5167 
Ladd,  WUliam  F.,  565-46-5213 
Ladue,  Wade  W.,  345-24-2150 
Laehu,  Joseph,  297-32-5246 
Lafond.  Clovis  O.,  030-28-3716 
Lafontaine,  Daniel  E.,  270-40-3998 
Lafrance,  Robert  H.,  036-28-5131 
Lagrange,  Gary  L.,  472-44-0898 
Lagrua,  Brooks  B.,  040-32-0858 
Lahue,  Richard  G.,  548-50-8014 
Laible.  James  P..  108-30-2539 
Laldlaw.  Stephen  R.,  525-90-2619 
Lair,  Don  L„  450-48-5605 
Laizik.  Peter  R.,  061-30-8392 
Lake.  Richard  E.,  297-34-1921 
Lakey,  William  E.,  412-56-7512 
Lalicker,  Elmer  L.,  448-40-2166 
Lalley.  Patrick  J.,  205-32-3547 
Lalli.  Charles  G..  038-26-0146 
Lam,  David  M.,  576-46-6285 
Lamb,  James  D.,  263-54-0663 
Lamback,  Samuel  P.,  Jr.,  254-64-9790 
Lambert,  Barry  W..  432-72-6547 
Lambert  Johnny  L.,  543-44-1414 
Lambert,  Sharon  L.,  474-46-7183 
Lambeth.  Carl  L.,  226-50-0396 
Lamlson,  Kenneth  R.,  Jr.,  199-34-9984 
Lamke.  Charles  L.,  503-34-1914 
Lamkin,  Fletcher  M.,  Jr.,  110-34-9472 
Lamm,  Curtis  L.,  233-64-0331 
Lammers,  Bruce  T.,  515-34-5023 
Lamothe,  John  D.,  317-40-4724 
Lanahan,  George  W.,  227-50-7746 
Lanasa,  Francis  M.,  077-34-8248 
Lancaster,  Lynn  A.,  396-36-5715 
Lancaster,  Steven  F.,  305-46-6518 
Land,  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  262-54-0486 
Lander,  Joseph  N.,  172-32-9145 
Landers,  Curtis  H.,  426-84-0162 
Landgraf,  William  H.,  288-36-4576 
Landln,  Robert  F..  484-34-7505 
Landis,  George  A.,  272-34-1932 
Landrum,  Benson  F.,  440-40-6498 
Landrum,  Sidney  E.,  459-48-3470 
Landry,  Lester  J.,  Jr.,  434-52-5980 
Lane,  Carl  D.,  348-30-8574 
Lane,  Charles  D.,  496-46-7488 
Lane.  Jack  F..  Jr.,  215-42-3350 
Lane,  John  F.,  355-32-5809 
Lane,  John  J.,  034-28-2650 
Lane,  John  J.,  Jr.,  229-52-4707 
Lane  Joseph  H.,  377-40-5175 
Lane,  Richard  J..  548-56-0468 
Lane.  Ronald  L.,  411-62-8834 
Lang,  John  P..  470-46-3920 
Lang,  Walter  P.,  Jr.,  006-38-5624 
Lang.  William  A.,  441-36-7393 
Langeliers,  Leonard  L.,  Jr.,  450-44-3335 
Langendorf,  Henry  S.,  094-36-8267 
Langhome,  Thomas  O..  Jr.,  223-52-9486 
Langhome,  Webster  L.,  230-52-6762 
Langley.  Dennis  S.,  133-30-9327 
Langley,  Samuel  H..  430-58-5535 
Langman.  Prank  W..  125-32-7644 
Langston.  Eidward  H..  245-54-8005 
Langston.  John  W.,  245-60-7592 
Lanham,  Clifford  W.,  445-36-9766 
Lankford.  Carson  W.,  219-34-3399 
Lanning.  Forest  D.,  495-44-4281 
Lanning.  James  W.,  459-70-5436 
Lanning.  Michael  D..  317-38-2886 
Lanpher,  Michael  J..  452-66-2018 
Lanpher.  Patrick  C.  463-70-8923 
Lanzottl.  Robert  E..  333-30-2532 
Lape.  Jerry  V..  193-30-6713 
Larens,  James  M.,  545-54-1825 


Laritz.  Richard  E..  473-32-7201 
Larkins.  John  G..  390-36-2649 
Lamed.  Daniel  R..  548-54-8733 
Laroche.  John  J.,  Jr..  458-66-4405 
Larochelle.  Rusaell  A..  008-26-1989 
Laroque.  Fred  R..  Jr..  516-46-9799 
Larose.  Willard  G..  Jr..  486-46-0742 
Larrabee.  Willis  F.  097-34-9717 
Larremore.  Joseph  T..  460-66-7222 
Larsen.  Arnold  L..  Jr..  080-32-0623 
Larsen.  Daniel  M..  266-58-6384 
Larson.  David  L..  526-46-8963 
Larson.  Eugene  J..  392-34-9439 
Larson.  Ian  W..  538-34-4286 
Larson,  James  W.,  536-34-9259 
Larson,  Jane  S.,  229-46-5988 
Larson,  Jeffrey  A.,  430-74-8129 
Larson,  Kermlt  E.,  Jr.,  463-62-9607 
Larson,  Richard  G.,  517-46-5496 
Larson,  Ronnie  R.,  398-38-4219 
Larson,  Roy  L.,  517-48-1102 
Larson.  Steven  A..  229-62-3463 
Larue.  Lowell  G.,  507-40-2208 
Lasater.  Gerald  D.,  445-34-9069 
Lasch.  John  A..  Ill,  723-10-7308 
Lascher,  Michael  F.,  075-38-0260 
Laska,  James  N.,  508-42-0164 
Laska,  Leo  M.,  Jr.,  505-50-0568 
Laske,  Lawrence  J.,  373-36-7172 
Laskoski,  Richard  D.,  207-32-1927 
Laslle,  James  C,  Jr.,  423-48-3464 
Laslo,  George  S.,  277-32-7939 
Lassetter.  Gary  W..  440-38-0709 
Laster.  James  F..  492-42-4726 
Latham,  George  A.,  341-34-2214 
Lathem,  Larry  B.,  492-40-8404 
Latimer,  David  M.,  Jr.,  249-68-4153 
Lau,  Hartmut  H.,  585-03-2610 
Laubscher,  Sonya  R.,  258-50-7190 
Lauderdale,  Charles  W.,  460-66-1498 
Lauffer,  George  W.,  445-44-0443 
Laur,  Margaret  H..  168-28-3279 
Laurence.  Brent  H..  528-50-0431 
Laux.  James  H.,  194-34-1708 
Lauzon.  Gerald  R..  033-28-6912 
Lavery.  Barbara  S..  562-42-5633 
Law.  Douglas  B..  537-46-2620 
Lawhead.  Gary  W..  532-34-9545 
Lawler.  James  O..  023-28-4631 
Lawless.  Bernard  J..  554-60-5335 
Lawn.  Michael  J..  Jr..  128-30-5578 
Lawrence.  John  T..  II,  257-64-0380 
Lawrence,  Roy  G.,  Jr.,  457-64-3283 
Lawrie,  Thomas  J..  390-40-4841 
Laws,  Jerry  L.,  461-68-2040 
Lawson,  Douglas  B.,  Jr.,  431-78-1864 
Lawson.  Herbert  L.,  450-56-4601 
Lawson,  James  E.,  Jr.,  528-48-4774 
Lawson,  Roger  W.,  483-46-2396 
Lawton,  John  P.,  224-52-5959 
Lay,  Bobbie  D.,  447-36-7145 
Lazarus,  Glenn  A.,  115-34-2472 
Lazzari,  Joseph  D.,  215-38-6139 
Leach,  Dermis  A.,  472-40-5902 
Leach,  Edward  D.,  465-64-3441 
Leach.  George  C..  010-30-9474 
Leach.  Lanse  M..  547-60-2130 
Leach.  Paul  J..  563-50-4329 
Leaphart,  Daniel  A..  250-56-2785 
Learmann,  Paul  C.  391-36-5993 
Leassear,  Leonard  A.,  459-64-6843 
Leavell,  Ronald  E..  319-34-4585 
Leavitt,  Thomaa  P.,  034-32-6324 
Lebel,  Leo  A.,  001-32-3811 
Leblanc.  Dieudonne  T..  578-52-9505 
Leblanc.  Robby  J.,  439-72-8314 
Lecklltner.  Alan  D.,  469-34-3293 
Leclalr.  Bryan  V..  037-26-9947 
Lecuyer.  Jack  A..  524-52-1004 
Ledbetter.  Charles  T..  446-42-0355 
Ledford.  Larry  G..  411-58-3908 
Lee.  Charles  S..  Kee.  575-46-2182 
Lee.  Edward.  Jr..  261-54-2413 
Lee.  Edward  M.,  Jr..  495-44-4425 
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Lee,  Gary  R..  493-38-5604 
Lee.  Michael  F..  410-72-6110 
Lee.  Robert  E..  266-68-1964 
Lee.  Roger  C.  506-40-6329 
Lee.  Stephen  H..  250-56-4441 
Lefevre,  Robert  S.,  Jr..  072-36-1587 
Lefew,  Charles  F..  212-38-8635 
Leffler,  Edwin  R.,  Jr..  564-56-2704 
Legare,  Ben  W..  Jr..  224-52-5960 
Legare.  Francis  Y..  230-48-8896 
Lehman.  Bob  E.,  292-28-6011 
Lehman.  William  J..  512-42-4702 
Lehowicz.  Larry  G..  064-34-8096 
Lehrman.  Larry  D..  441-40-1594 
Lehrter,  John  B.,  295-36-5091 
Leideritz,  James  D.,  387-40-5586 
Leigh,  Fredric  H.,  294-34-6977 
Leinen,  Robert  D.,  Sr..  115-28-8635 
Leishner,  Stanley  L..  459-60-7184 
Leister.  Ancll  D..  Jr.,  543-40-7948 
Lemieux,  Robert  E..  035-26-7548 
Lemley.  Kendall  M..  579-56-5803 
Lemon.  David  L..  458-60-8984 
Lenhardt.  Alfonso  E..  076-34-9027 
Lenhart.  George  D..  554-44-5029 
Lenhart.  Michael  E.,  181-32-6427 
Lenlg.  Richard  C,  207-32-7098 
Lenlus.  Harland  J.,  392-40-9211 
Lenz.  Ernest  J..  Jr..  073-30-6447 
Leonard.  Bruce  M..  155-30-3542 
Leonard.  George  R..  430-76-2633 
Leonard,  Ronald  R..  512-36-3428 
Leonard.  Theodore  J..  525-68-6693 
Leonard.  William  B..  III.  521-54-4125 
Leonard.  William  E..  411-62-3591 
Leonard!.  Kenneth  J..  084-36-7748 
Leone.  Louis  J..  Jr..  147-28-8620 
Leonhard.  John  F..  335-36-7075 
Lepore.  Frank  C.  Jr..  146-32-4105 
Lesh,  Newton  O..  567-62-2596 
Lesnlak,  Allen  P.,  391-36-5556 
Leson.  Joel  L..  190-34-3035 
Lessin.  Michael  E..  338-34-9386 
Lester.  Rodney  D..  229-50-7563 
Letchworth.  James  R..  447-42-7706 
Letterie.  Carl  A..  Jr.,  171-34-5480 
Levanson,  Joel  S.,  014-32-7988 
Levasseur,  Ernest  A..  031-28-2465 
Leverett,  J.  D..  266-62-4524 
Levlne.  Barry  W.,  524-52-8158 
Levsky.  Stanley  S..  266-66-3886 
Lewin.  John  V..  092-32-6995 
Lewis.  Allen  L..  303-44-7064 
Lewis.  Andrew  C.  536-34-4746 
Lewis.  Bernard  I..  052-32-8198 
Lewis.  Edgar  C.  Jr..  466-52-9050 
Lewis,  George  E.,  163-32-3069 
Lewis,  George  E.,  Jr.,  267-66-5992 
Lewis,  Gerald  H..  261-32-3917 
Lewis,  Harry  C,  Jr..  247-66-5911 
Lewis,  Joe  A.,  452-64-7662 
Lewis,  John  D.,  380-40-0416 
Lewis,  L.  K.,  533-38-9285 
Lewis,  Paul,  Jr.,  436-52-8458 
Lewis.  Sterling  M..  189-32-6636 
Lewis.  Timothy  W..  462-66-5414 
Lewman,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  263-58-5433 
Lewsen,  Robert  F.,  006-38-7709 
Leyda,  Craig  H.,  485-42-7585 
Leyde,  Vernon  R..  537-38-2948 
Ubby,  Glidden  N.,  389-36-1316 
Liberti,  Joseph  C.  225-50-7610 
Uchtenberger.  Robert  N..  449-86-7945 
Liepis.  William  J..  045-30-1593 
Lieving.  Bernard  H.,  Jr..  236-58-7994 
Liggett.  WUliam  R..  456-64-9158 
Ligon,  Peyton  F..  IH.  237-70-7697 
Liles,  Robert  D..  Jr..  541-34-2042 
Liley.  Charles  H..  490-54-9235 
UUard.  Joseph  K.,  406-52-2487 
Lillard,  Larry  D.,  413-54-6422 
LiUey,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  033-30-7138 
Lilley,  Virgil  E.,  466-50-4320 
LUlvlk,  Carl  V.,  155-30-2427 


Llm,  George  K.,  519-38-4432 
Limbaugh,  George  E.,  291-34-6540 
Lincoln,  Daniel  B.,  521-56-2954 
Lind.  Gary  C.  536-32-8454 
Lind.  Ronald  W..  396-40-7154 
Lindahl.  Edward  J..  119-32-1212 
Linder.  David  L..  508-52-1194 
Lindou.  James  R..  317-38-5503 
Lindsay.  David  O..  511-36-5630 
Lindsay.  Jock  C.  034-32-8978 
Lindsay.  Larry  A..  371-42-0556 
Lindsay.  Robert  S..  243-48-5724 
Lindsey.  David  H..  018-26-1636 
Llndsey.  James  L..  428-70-7636 
Lingo.  Johnny  P..  430-68-9395 
Linhares.  Patrick  H..  527-68-9138 
Unk.  James  M..  216-42-6041 
Llnke.  Howard  T..  566-58-7181 
Linley.  John  C.  Jr..  213-44-7845 
Linn.  Jeffrey  M..  265-64-7946 
Linnen.  James  R..  389-36-0955 
Lipka.  Gerald.  396-38-9526 
Lippincott.  Larry  R..  259-70-8994 
Lipplncott.  William  R..  135-34-2621 
Little.  Charles  J..  177-30-7108 
Little.  Clarence  D..  438-50-1828 
Little,  Douglas  W.,  302-34-2419 
Little,  John  H.,  500-42-6759 
Little.  Michael  E..  238-66-3747 
Uttlefield.  Neil  P..  054-36-2570 
Littnan.  Charles  L..  394-38-0250 
Utynski.  Daniel  M..  089-32-1408 
Liu,  George  K.,  On.,  575-40-1724 
Livecchi,  Samuel  G.,  088-34-7802 
Lively,  Charles  W.,  464-52-7944 
Livingston,  Robert  O..  555-52-5701 
Uoyd.  Herbert  J..  432-64-0724 
Lloyd.  Michael  T..  519-46-4736 
Loblngier.  John  H..  461-56-5541 
Lobody.  Mary  E..  176-26-0736 
Lockett.  Carl  L..  466-62-6515 
Lockey.  Donald  V..  093-32-3998 
Lockhart.  Sarah  G..  Diez..  092-32-9843 
Lockwood.  Robert  S..  049-28-8301 
Locurcio.  Ralph  V..  145-34-3621 
Loeffler.  Frank  E..  080-32-0765 
Loehrer.  Edward  O.,  471-38-8759 
Loftheim,  Jon  W.,  474-46-8921 
Loftin,  William  D.,  429-82-1320 
Lofton,  Hoyt  D.,  266-50-4429 
Loftus,  James  S.,  Jr.,  204-30-5267 
Logan.  David  W..  053-34-1611 
Logan.  James  A.,  329-32-2087 
Logan,  Robert  B.,  532-40-4834 
Lohmiller,  William  E.,  397-38-2661 
LoUinl,  Lance  O.,  300-32-6627 
Lombardo,  Michael  J.,  033-28-5143 
Lombardo,  Roy  S.,  Jr.,  434-50-1117 
London,  Leroy  Jr.,  240-62-5464 
Long.  Donald  W..  452-64-3978 
Long,  George  L.,  426-86-5728 
Long,  James  B.,  Jr.,  425-82-3426 
Long,  James  L.,  III.  154-40-3876 
Long.  Jerry  D..  232-58-1954 
Long.  John  M..  206-32-0270 
Long.  Marion  G.,  Jr.,  251-76-2439 
Long,  Peter  J.,  Jr.,  246-64-0307 
Long,  Wayne  E.,  438-52-1029 
Long,  Wendel  L.,  257-64-9312 
Long.  WUliam  P..  549-52-6331 
liongcor.  Clarence  R..  Jr..  507-46-1456 
Longhouser.  John  E..  321-36-3875 
Longley.  David  H..  012-34-9772 
Lopezdelacruz,  Juan  R.,  267-68-4514 
Lord.  Ellen  V..  081-36-4376 
Lord.  Fred  E..  004-42-7583 
Lord.  Gerald.  258-58-5102 
Lord.  William  Z..  260-56-7859 
Lordl.  George  J..  Jr..  162-32-7743 
Lorton.  Lewis.  010-30-7136 
Loryea.  Robert  S..  249-56-2799 
Lott.  Merjoery  P..  581-92-3457 
Lott.  Thomas  W..  279-38-0051 
Lough.  Frederick  C.  Jr..  134-40-6442 


Loughman.  Gary  P..  491-40-7130 
Louis.  Geoffrey  R..  280-36-8711 
Love.  Dicky  A..  257-66-5614 
Love.  Earnest  E..  430-72-9660 
Love.  James  A..  Jr..  467-64-8508 
Love.  Robert  J..  II,  415-72-7944 
Lovejoy.  William  C,  III.  260-58-5495 
Lovelace.  Frederick  W..  III.  194-30-7166 
Lovelace,  Guy  M..  256-56-8276 
Loveless.  Kenneth  D..  467-52-0659 
Lovgren.  Arthur  A..  342-32-1430 
Lovgren.  Paul  W..  505-48-1083 
Lovisone.  Richard  E..  042-32-7845 
Lowe.  Henry  J.,  068-36-8695 
Lowe,  Karl  H.,  239-68-3274 
Lowe.  Richard  A..  475-44-9889 
Lowe,  Richard  V..  Zant.,  357-34-9397 
Lowrance.  Jerry  M.,  462-56-7943 
Lowry.  Robert  D..  585-01-0423 
Lowry.  William  I..  242-56-7666 
Loy.  Brian  A..  465-56-8081 
Lozeau.  Arthur  G..  001-30-4706 
Luallin.  John  S..  494-44-4065 
Lubke,  Alan  H..  469-38-2324 
Lucas.  Gene  S..  250-72-8827 
Lucas.  Paul  A..  268-32-0139 
Licldl.  Richard  N..  169-32-6200 
Lucy.  Daniel  H..  157-30-0382 
Ludlum.  Charles  D..  446-28-0194 
Ludwig.  Wesley  A..  151-34-3606 
Luedee.  Rene.  046-24-1341 
Luff,  Gary  M.,  491-40-6800 
Lujan,  Armando,  564-54-0179 
Lukltsch.  Joseph  M..  124-30-0127 
Lull.  George.  F..  HI.  523-50-4369 
Lull.  Robert  W..  522-52-0231 
Lum.  David  A..  575-42-1641 
Lumpkin.  WUliam  L..  Jr..  434-58-4778 
Lund.  Robert  R..  027-32-2692 
Lundberg.  Maynard  J..  534-36-0916 
Lundberg.  WUliam  P..  457-48-1597 
Lunde.  Eric  D..  226-60-9849 
Lundqulst,  Loren  G.,  298-36-1060 
Lunsfords.  Mirt  S..  Jr..  428-74-5688 
Lunsford.  Richard  J..  Jr..  227-60-6660 
Lupardus.  Carl  R..  499-40-1515 
Lupton.  George  P..  239-72-6012 
Lupton.  Harold  W..  528-58-1034 
Lurker.  Ralph  L..  513-34-3448 
Luster.  Stephen.  024-28-3759 
Lutz.  Edwin  C.  503-46-9479 
Lutz.  Ward  A..  509-40-8829 
Lutz.  WUliam  G..  109-16-5291 
Lyde.  WUUe  J..  239-40-7835 
Lyerly.  Edward  D..  250-54-4045 
Lyle.  James  M..  036-26-1464 
Lyles.  James  H..  008-30-7487 
Lynch.  Edward  P..  079-34-0842 
Lynch.  Harold  D..  579-46-6866 
Lynch.  Jeffrey  G..  260-58-9598 
Lynch,  Robert  A.,  553-58-8029 
Lyon,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  419-44-6473 
Lyon,  Douglas  R.,  457-72-3186 
Lyon.  Kenneth  S..  515-36-9018 
Lyons.  John  K..  181-34-7012 
Lyons.  Joseph  P..  176-34-6153 
Lyons.  Matthew  J..  Jr..  121-34-3520 
Lyssy.  Fred  E.,  457-60-«878 
Lyssy,  Walter  J..  455-68-6131 
Lytle,  David  K.,  526-64-7836 
Maas,  Alexis,  111-34-2592 
Maastricht,  Richard  S..  388-44-4488 
Mabie,  Gordon  W..  250-62-4406 
Mabry.  Joseph  M.,  226-50-6067 
MacArthur.  Graham.  049-26-9474 
MacChlaroli.  Charles  R..  028-28-4562 
MacDonald.  Charles  P..  III.  441-42-8997 
MacDonald.  CUfford  M..  Jr.,  015-34-4161 
MacDonald.  Glenn  W..  262-66-0740 
MacDonald.  James  H..  334-30-2849 
Mace.  David  H..  296-30-0177 
Mace,  James  E..  251-64-8904 
Machado,  Joseph  A.,  027-28-0501 
Machina.  Mark  H.,  130-32-6137 
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Macia.  James  H..  Ill,  110-34-9499 
Mack,  John  S.,  515-40-1268 
Mack,  Oscar  C,  248-64-1645 
MacKenzle,  Robert  B..  547-46-8305 
MacKenzle.  Thomas  S.,  362-40-2187 
MacKey.  John  C  236-76-6517 
MacKey,  Richard  J.,  538-42-0634 
MacKinnon.  William  N.,  016-28-1298 
MacL«llan,  Norman  A.,  382-36-6170 
MacMullen,  John  D..  099-34-6829 
MacMurdy.  William  L..  Jr..  568-54-8353 
MacOUy,  James  W.,  255-56-7690 
MacWmie,  Stephen  S.,  514-40-0908 
Madden.  Charles  E..  264-52-7129 
Madden,  Franklin  M..  188-32-9343 
Maddry,  Ted  R.,  435-54-7990 
Mader,  Carson  L.,  155-30-3762 
Madkins.  Lawrence  H..  Jr..  451-70-8788 
Maerki,  Henry  S..  Jr..  458-74-5034 
Magaw.  Charles  E..  007-36-7195 
Ma<ee,  Gerry  A.,  399-42-2854 
Macee,  Ivan  E..  Jr..  287-30-9086 
Magers.  Malcolm  S..  511-40-0365 
Maggart,  Lon  E.,  513-46-1363 
Maggio,  Stephan,  086-32-6791 
Magness,  Thomas  H..  Ill,  417-50-0549 
Magnusson.  John  A..  318-36-4644 
Magruder.  Lawson  W..  III.  224-70-0729 
Magruder.  Robert  B..  110-34-9485 
Maguire.  Michael  D..  215-50-8886 
Maguire.  Michael  E..  332-32-0302 
Maguire,  Roger  P.,  022-30-6849 
Mahalik,  Paul  D..  199-30-8835 
Maharrey,  James  B..  303-36-7336 
Maher.  John  C.  192-32-5160 
Mahley.  Donald  A..  310-44-7666 
Mahlik,  David  J.,  389-38-7510 
Mahoney.  James  V..  Jr.,  132-24-5946 
Maler.  Nelson  H..  Jr..  466-58-3085 
Mailki.  Donald  B..  170-32-8845 
Maimbourg.  Eddie  L..  445-34-2588 
Maini.  Paul  B..  029-34-8455 
Maio.  Joseph  R..  350-28-9722 
Maize.  Roy  S..  II.  208-34-3503 
Major.  James  S..  425-80-2887 
Major.  William  J..  Jr..  052-34-7718 
Makarewicz.  Theodore  W..  Jr..  523-54-5789 
Maksimowski.  Richard  J..  281-34-2782 
Malaney.  Dempsey  L.,  451-66-1221 
Malcolm.  Jerry  D..  511-40-5307 
Malebranche,  Reginald.  057-32-8929 
Malik.  James  J..  Jr..  430-70-8932 
Mallard.  Richard  L..  455-58-9921 
Mallette.  Alfred  J..  388-40-4968 
Malley.  James  H..  Michael,  087-32-6338 
Malone,  Edward  C,  Jr..  275-34-1503 
Malone,  James  E.,  220-40-0907 
Malone,  Richard  P..  445-36-9376 
Malone.  William  K..  202-32-2492 
Maloney,  John  W.,  277-38-3037 
Maloney,  Joseph  P..  168-32-0435 
Maloy.  Francis  B.,  Jr.,  202-28-2691 
Malson.  Julia  A..  Boddie.  253-60-7905 
Mamos.  Matthew  G.,  015-30-0123 
Mancuso,  Frank  N..  012-30-6283 
Mancuso,  Joseph  J..  052-32-2424 
Mandevllle.  Craig  H.,  445-40-0097 
Mangham,  Gerald  M.,  442-34-3341 
Mangnmi,  Jerry  W.,  486-42-7700 
Manley.  John  R..  285-34-9987 
Manlove,  Richard  W.,  574-14-0849 
Mann.  Carl  A.,  579-50-8555 
Mann.  Marion  E.,  Jr.,  257-50-2250 
Mann,  Morris  M..  Ill,  224-54-4668 
Mann,  Richard  G.,  501-32-2820 
Mann,  Robert  E..  520-42-6284 
Mann.  Thomas  R..  256-68-9968 
Manning,  George  S.,  528-50-9210 
Manning,  James  G.,  Jr.,  436-56-0107 
Manning,  Randolph.  255-56-9579 
Manning.  Robert  P..  226-60-8289 
Manning.  Robert.  Jr.,  250-56-8089 
Manning,  Roger  D.,  380-36-1795 
Mannix,  Joseph  R..  120-30-7744 


Manoil.  Robert.  553-48-8315 
Manolakis.  John  J..  421-44-0169 
Mansi.  Leo  J..  Jr..  160-32-4865 
Manupella.  Richard  A..  524-44-7375 
Manzi.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  080-30-5893 
Marangola,  Joseph  C.  Jr.,  082-30-3337 
Marcaccio,  Joseph  P..  201-32-6579 
Marchand.  Gary  J..  324-34-4581 
Marchi.  John  D..  223-50-3652 
MarcinkowBki.  Garrett  C.  452-58-6806 
Marcoot.  Ralph  M..  216-44-5811 
Marcy,  John,  129-32-3811 
Marek.  Paul  M..  344-34-8842 
Margolius.  Benjamin  W..  227-50-5920 
Marine,  Wayne  E..  383-34-0017 
Marinovich.  Branko  B..  558-64-9150 
Mark.  Arthur  B..  Jr..  347-36-4412 
Markey.  Keith  L..  317-44-2782 
Marlow.  Ronald  J..  480-48-6766 
Marlow.  Willard  E..  261-62-5156 
Marm.  Walter  J..  189-32-3682 
Marquitz.  Robert  E..  346-32-4454 
Marr.  Francis  C.  098-34-0445 
Marrin.  Dennis  W..  460-66-6648 
Marsh.  Curtis  N..  Ill,  173-36-9710 
Marshall.  Edgar  A..  Jr..  273-26-2952 
Marshall.  Elbert  M..  449-56-2887 
Marshall,  Gail  W.,  480-40-9788 
Marshall.  James  S.,  026-30-5380 
Marshall.  John  L..  145-32-9990 
Marshall.  John  W..  094-36-8269 
Marshall.  Walter  D..  226-44-1651 
Marshok.  John  A.,  Jr.,  253-68-0446 
Martin.  Bernard  M.,  194-30-6715 
Martin,  Glenice  J..  554-58-3242 
Martin.  Jack  M..  093-32-3959 
Martin.  James  D..  237-60-0001 
Martin.  James  R.,  411-64-5241 
Martin,  Jay  B..  179-32-8373 
Martin.  John  E..  511-40-5452 
Martin.  John  J..  Jr.,  206-30-4717 
Martin.  John  T.,  Ill,  147-32-6309 
Martin,  Mathis  G.,  430-68-8758 
Martin.  Robert  P..  450-60-7491 
Martin.  Robert  P..  228-58-6038 
Martin.  Robert  L..  231-58-9303 
Martin.  WUliam  O.,  248-60-8114 
Martindell,  George  J..  199-32-5939 
Martinez,  Fernando,  462-62-8193 
Martinez,  Jose,  Jr..  296-34-2397 
Maruca.  Robert  T..  531-36-3303 
Mashbum,  J.  H..  414-70-7797 
Mason.  Gregory  W..  364-38-4920 
Mason.  Lloyd  D..  411-62-9152 
Mason.  Ralph  A..  Jr..  424-48-2108 
Mason.  Richard  S.,  524-52-9071 
Mason.  Tommy  R..  264-54-9089 
Mason.  William  B..  Jr..  411-58-6829 
Mason.  William  L..  411-56-1386 
Massaro.  Glenn  R..  297-38-6527 
Massey.  George  M..  413-60-9694 
Massey.  Ronald  P..  284-36-7801 
Massieu.  Raymond  W.,  262-58-9401 
Massimino,  Joseph  J.,  101-32-2128 
Massott.  Ronald  A..  186-32-1345 
Masters.  Lawrence  G..  472-38-2147 
Mathes.  William  L..  459-56-3905 
Mathewes,  Paul  H..  Jr..  247-62-9370 
Mathis.  Roy  N..  248-54-3468 
Mathison.  James  S..  426-70-1685 
Matlick.  Robert  R.,  220-30-8123 
Matlosz,  Henry  S..  Jr..  143-36-0613 
Matrosic.  Charles  A..  362-42-4738 
Matson.  Donald  P.,  Jr..  504-44-4152 
Matsuda.  Clarence  G.,  575-34-1922 
Matt,  John  E..  453-70-5752 
Mattar.  George  G..  246-58-6019 
Matteson,  Richard  J..  527-52-7595 
Matteson.  Stephen  C,  292-32-3225 
Matthews.  Cleve  E..  510-40-0733 
Matthews.  Daryl  B..  520-38-0719 
Matthews.  David  P..  223-60-9245 
Matthews.  John  H.,  427-74-3149 
Matthews,  John  W..  290-36-3825 


Matthews,  Merald  L..  441-36-6743 
Matula.  Benjamin  R..  458-64-5935 
Maue.  David  C.  190-34-9625 
Mauk,  Roby  M.,  408-62-9305 
Mauldin,  Bruce  P..  550-62-3556 
Mauldin.  George  R..  417-50-4964 
Maune.  David  F..  495-34-1248 
Maurer.  Michael  B..  147-34-5273 
Maurice.  Timothy  P..  271-40-2909 
Maxie.  Keith  A..  453-66-3495 
Maxwell,  Clyde  E.,  Jr..  253-58-2202 
May.  Stephen  A..  075-38-0220 
Mayberry.  John  D..  566-22-4773 
Maybury.  Robert  D..  007-38-2539 
Mayekawa,  Jackie  T.,  550-56-8160 
Mayer,  Frank  H..  568-42-6391 
Mayer.  Henry  A..  Jr.,  234-58-5787 
Mayew.  Walter  L..  261-58-4798 
Mayfield.  Truraan  M..  252-62-8103 
Mayhew.  William  J..  222-26-3830 
Maykuth,  Paul  B..  518-44-4434 
Mayo.  Richard  E..  004-36-1934 
Mayton.  Joseph  H.,  Jr..  230-58-1383 
Mazur,  John  P..  212-36-3519 
McAdam,  William  J.,  041-36-8883 
McAlear.  Hugh  M.,  345-34-0360 
McAllister,  Howard  W..  Jr..  345-34-3059 
McAllister,  William  E.,  407-44-0091 
McAndrews,  Thomas  A.,  399-36-2248 
McArthur,  Colin  L.,  079-34-2667 
McBride,  Donald  K.,  516-40-0884 
McBride,  Hugh  M..  461-50-0340 
McBroom.  Billy  W.,  526-50-1204 
McCaa.  Burwell  B..  Jr..  419-58-9474 
McCaffrey,  Barry  R.,  228-56-4971 
McCaffrey,  John  C.  465-54-5503 
McCalla.  John  H..  430-76-3712 
McCallum.  Jaraes  S.,  094-36-8272 
McCamley.  John  J.,  203-28-1651 
McCamley,  Michael  E..  362-38-9655 
McCamy.  John  R..  252-48-5251 
McCandless.  Sally  A.,  461-58-0309 
McCaim,  Don  B.,  520-46-0505 
McCaim,  Richard  W..  013-30-4490 
McCarroll.  Jaraes  E.,  450-68-1509 
McCarron.  James  P..  231-50-3210 
McCarthy,  Edward  P..  Jr..  139-34-1279 
McCarthy.  Mary  M..  113-30-8466 
McCartney.  John  W..  089-34-0289 
McCarty,  Robert  T..  230-56-3688 
McCaskill.  Horace.  Jr..  263-54-7000 
McCasland.  Nickey  J..  460-58-4000 
McCaslin.  James  K..  Jr..  452-66-7290 
McCaslin,  James  P..  429-72-2804 
McCassey,  Everett  S..  016-30-0737 
McCauley,  William  T.,  562-56-9023 
McClain,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  460-58-4232 
McClaskey.  John  R..  345-32-6582 
McCleary.  William  D..  544-40-9416 
McClellan,  David  M..  065-34-0140 
McClellan,  Dennis  W.,  226-54-1265 
McClellan,  Robert  W..  135-34-2481 
McClinton,  Gaylon  M..  464-62-0535 
McCloskey.  Charles  C,  068-34-6433 
McCloud.  John  A..  223-62-2113 
McClure.  John  A..  565-56-7556 
McClure,  Phillip  E..  543-44-9337 
McCoid.  Frederick  E..  200-32-8525 
McCoU.  Winston  P..  564-56-4276 
McCoUam,  Albert  E..  Jr..  562-64-6065 
McCoUum.  Lawrence  J..  530-22-7909 
McCollum.  Tommie  L..  418-48-3284 
McComas.  Wilson  H..  Jr..  402-54-0361 
McConnell.  Carol  M..  Heima..  505-54-7900 
McConnell.  John  J..  III.  039-24-0361 
McCord.  Chancey  K..  061-30-1031 
McCormack,  James  R..  459-58-8786 
McCormack.  John  C.  033-30-1140 
McCormack.  Michael  S..  119-32-3149 
McCormick.  James  M.,  404-56-8111 
McCormick.  Joseph  D.,  084-26-0654 
McCormick.  Michael  J..  537-34-2898 
McCoy.  Frederick  W..  Jr..  493-44-6805 
McCoy.  James  B..  446-40-5687 
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McCoy.  James  L..  548-50-7897 
McCoy,  James  P..  194-34-2388 
McCoy.  Ray  E..  444-40-9632 
McCraney.  Donald  K..  227-52-5030 
McCready.  James  W..  195-30-2400 
McCullough.  David  D.,  Jr..  161-34-1716 
McCurdey.  Newton  P..  Jr..  224-48-3027 
McCurry,  William  E..  413-66-2639 
McCurry.  William  K..  232-62-1442 
McDaniel.  Lyndon  P..  462-68-7844 
McDaniel.  Richard  A..  452-48-2639 
McDaris.  Lawrence  P.,  411-64-5309 
McDermott.  Michael  A..  504-44-3501 
McDermott.  Richard  B..  503-40-8625 
McDevitt.  Coleman  J.,  404-58-2634 
McDevitt.  James  J.,  Jr.,  209-30-3818 
McDonald.  Allen  K..  523-48-9130 
McDonald.  Edward  M..  078-30-9220 
McDonald.  James  A..  378-42-0129 
McDonald.  John  W..  219-50-1598 
McDonald,  Paul  T..  457-66-7940 
McDonald.  Robert  C,  515-34-9813 
McDonald.  Ted  A..  427-68-8546 
McDonald.  Theodore.  III.  258-60-6456 
McDonell.  Michael  G..  549-62-9738 
McDonnell.  John  J..  III.  544-46-0930 
McDonnell.  Wayne  M..  349-36-5415 
McDonough.  William  A..  161-34-6868 
McDougal.  Winn  B..  071-34-1029 
McDowell.  Boyce  N..  461-52-2963 
McDowell.  Robert  M..  196-32-2964 
McEliece.  James  H..  Jr..  231-56-0121 
McElroy.  James  W..  208-32-5903 
McElroy.  Joseph  R..  033-30-9945 
McElroy.  Roger  L..  429-68-3067 
McEnany.  Brian  R..  116-30-1535 
McEntire.  Perd  W.,  Jr..  462-56-4490 
McEntire.  Jackie  J..  349-32-7049 
McParland.  Lewis  G..  429-72-4049 
McParlane.  Thomas  C.  299-34-8679 
McParlin.  Robert  P..  561-58-5882 
McParlin.  Tommie  A..  444-42-6254 
McParling.  David  A..  466-84-0320 
McParren.  Freddy  E..  094-36-8271 
McPerron.  Darrel  A..  492-42-7582 
McGarity.  Robert  L..  Jr..  249-66-0193 
McGarry.  Andrew  T..  145-30-8291 
McGarry.  Dale  B.,  Sr.,  275-36-5373 
McGarry.  Joseph  J..  065-32-1235 
McGeachy.  Clinton  B..  062-32-2946 
McGee.  Albert  P..  274-32-6349 
McGibony.  James  T..  Jr.,  579-56-9484 
McGill.  Allan  C.  II.  450-74-2989 
McGinness.  Harry  J..  III.  274-40-0177 
McGinnis.  James  P..  045-30-1293 
McGinty.  Terrace  J..  208-32-8819 
McGoogan.  Franklin  A..  Jr..  240-66-9715 
McGough,  Robert  E..  435-56-5368 
McGovern.  Lawrence  T..  277-28-3102 
McGrail.  Francis  J.,  003-26-3376 
McGrath.  John,  011-32-8899 
McGrath,  Thomas  R.,  232-60-3937 
McGrath.  Waller  J..  127-30-6733 
McGraw.  Marvin  E..  Sr..  262-50-8864 
McGregor.  Stewart  K..  208-34-1243 
McGregor,  William  L..  Jr..  437-52-7692 
McGuiness.  John  W..  Jr..  039-24-4764 
McGuire.  Matthew  M.,  Jr.  133-30-7011 
McGuire.  Michael  R..  225-52-5522 
McGurk.  Francis  W.,  027-28-0507 
McGurk.  John  R..  025-30-6610 
McGurk.  Robert  S..  073-30-4166 
McHugh.  Thomas  J..  573-54-3011 
Mclnnis,  William  L..  384-40-5077 
Mcintosh,  William  A..  079-34-8760 
Mclntyre.  Kendall  K..  001-28-9623 
McKay,  Donald  M..''Jr..  252-58-7075 
McKay.  Eugene  C,  249-56-9989 
McKay,  James  P..  Jr..  013-30-9430 
McKay,  Michael  V..  094-36-8270 
McKeam,  Chaunchy  P..  520-50-0549 
McKee.  Anthony  J..  201-30-7220 
McKee.  David  L..  206-32-0106 
McKeen,  Robert  W..  015-30-8769 


McKeever.  John  V.,  Jr.,  181-32-7813 
McKeever.  Peter  J..  044-32-8049 
McKeithan.  Clifford  M..  249-54-4741 
McKelvey.  L.  P..  461-60-2548 
McKenzie.  David  M..  230-56-3278 
McKeon.  Charles  A..  349-32-7094 
McKinney.  James  H..  252-56-3880 
McKinney.  Paul  D..  443-32-0624 
McKinney.  Samuel  D..  259-62-4731 
McKinney.  William  R..  522-56-5647 
McKinster.  Lowell.  232-62-0770 
McKinstry.  Earl  R..  503-48-4295 
McKnight.  David  A..  459-70-1669 
McKnight.  James  L..  218-28-8064 
McLain.  Frederick  R.,  Jr.,  481-58-1544 
McLarty.  William  T..  Jr..  419-52-3486 
McLaughlin.  David  R.,  261-56-7248 
McLaughlin.  Noel  R..  467-52-2848 
McLaughlin.  Peter  M.,  002-28-2049 
McLaughlin.  Robert  E..  234-58-0755 
McLaughlin.  Robert  H..  250-64-9742 
McLaughlin.  Thomas  R..  Jr..  092-34-5268 
McLaughlin,  William  H.,  098-30-9698 
McLean,  John  M..  449-62-8254 
McLean,  Tony  L..  239-64-1603 
McLean.  WUliam  P..  242-48-0284 
McLemore.  Melvin  J..  419-46-5121 
McLemore.  Gran  R..  434-58-5948 
McLendon.  Walter  H..  255-54-5535 
McLeod,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  249-68-5324 
McLeod,  Glenn  A.,  127-34-5367 
McLeod.  Ronald  M..  578-52-1054 
McLeskey.  Prank  R..  425-82-6402 
McMahan.  William  T.,  408-72-0520 
McMakin,  James  P..  251-58-5926 
McManamay.  Charles  T.,  233-52-7570 
McManners,  John  A..  459-56-1116 
McManus,  Michael  D.,  280-38-9553 
McMath.  Laney  M..  Jr..  449-52-6853 
McMillion.  David.  452-58-2712 
McMonegal.  WUliam  P..  077-28-4966 
McMonigle,  James  D..  518-42-0167 
McNamara.  Paul  K..  038-26-0242 
McNealy.  John  R..  010-30-9482 
McNeill.  David.  Jr.,  525-94-4764 
McNeill,  Douglas  W.,  218-36-5823 
McNeUl,  Robert  H.,  II,  239-60-3899 
McNeils,  Peter  J.,  176-30-7857 
McNulty,  James  F..  232-68-4410 
McPhaU,  John  P.,  Ill,  267-82-3874 
McQuade,  Michael  J..  519-46-8933 
McQuaid,  John  J.,  023-30-9542 
McQuestion,  John  R.,  264-52-3902 
McRae,  George  J..  446-44-2599 
McRae.  John  A.,  243-54-4049 
McSwain,  E>onald  W.,  243-58-9842 
McSwain,  Gregory  R..  560-58-2303 
McSweeney.  Dennis  D.,  196-30-9696 
McWatters.  Jack  W..  123-32-6763 
McWherter.  Michael  K.,  448-38-6456 
McWherter.  Patrick  J..  574-14-1416 
McWilliams.  Harry  H..  II.  555-60-7150 
McWUliams.  James  L.,  489-40-6660 
Meade.  David  C,  218-38-6126 
Meade,  William  C,  III.  187-32-7830 
Meagher.  John  R..  286-30-5613 
Means,  Dale  P.,  079-34-5608 
Mears,  Douglas  T.,  314-36-5995 
Measels,  David  A..  458-68-3630 
Measels,  Michael  L..  463-76-0515 
Mebane.  Eddie  B..  458-58-2784 
Meccia.  Robert  M..  403-58-2182 
Meder.  William  A..  224-52-4513 
Medley.  Larry  J..  512-38-1458 
Medlock.  Michael  D..  438-62-7743 
Medlock.  Randall  B..  257-68-7993 
Meehan.  John  P..  Ill,  212-38-1855 
Meek.  Donald  L.,  421-42-1853 
Meek,  John  E..  504-34-4730 
Meek.  Thomas.  389-38-2935 
Meeks.  Roy  E..  412-68-3836 
Meeth.  Harry.  III.  216-36-8277 
Mehigan.  Denis  M..  284-34-0710 
Mehle.  P.  D..  283-36-4023 


Meier.  Arthur  C.  II,  515-40-8342 
Meier,  Frank  L..  224-58-1575 
Meisel.  Bernard  P..  Jr..  194-38-3338 
Meisinger.  Richard  N..  229-52-4695 
Mekkelson.  Peter  W.,  391-38-7207 
Melander.  Harold  W.,  107-30-8040 
Melendez.  Hector  N..  405-S2-0960 
MeUett.  Richard  E..  152-32-0401 
Mellick.  Paul  W..  292-34-6528 
Mellor.  John  L..  Jr..  516-46-8071 
Melton,  Sam  E..  Jr..  577-50-8499 
Melvin.  John  T.,  452-64-3194 
Mendel.  WUliam  W..  523-50-0730 
Mendoza.  Edward  M..  058-40-0259 
Mengel.  Larry  L..  168-32-7850 
Menig.  David  B..  538-38-2606 
Menix.  WUbert  R..  452-56-4791 
Mennie.  Thomas  L..  223-52-6750 
Menser.  Kent  D..  357-36-4111 
Mentell.  Robert  A.,  386-30-7533 
Menzel.  Sewall  H.,  327-36-8548 
Meoni,  NeU  W..  126-30-4629 
Mercer.  Donald  L..  585-20-9281 
Merchant,  Richard  I..  565-46-8705 
Meredith.  Richard  L.,  544-40-6976 
Merkt.  Francis  D.,  Ill,  457-56-9181 
Merola,  Vincent  A.,  119-32-0542 
Merrlam.  Charles  S..  II,  412-58-3964 
Merrill,  Aubrey  R.,  Jr.,  124-34-5322 
MerriU,  Robert  K..  279-34-6562 
Merritt.  Donald  E..  563-46-4714 
Merritt.  Gordon  L.,  043-30-6366 
Merritt.  Robert  G..  til,  578-56-6896 
Merritt,  WiUiam  P.,  250-56-2247 
Merten,  Patrick  W..  532-34-3928 
Mertz.  Wade  M..  Jr..  272-36-6010 
Meshlnsky.  Edward.  157-30-2081 
Messinger.  Boyd  R..  234-66-3127 
Metcalf.  Franklin  L..  186-28-6370 
Metcalfe.  Jerry  P..  414-64-0881 
Metelko.  James  E..  165-28-9356 
Metzger.  Roberi  M..  036-26-6354 
Metzger,  Robert  S..  Jr.,  192-30-5518 
Meurer.  Frederick  E.,  550-58-3250 
Meurrens,  Bernard  E.,  507-36-2040 
Mevis,  Gary  L..  398-38-9597 
Meyer.  Gregory  C.  200-28-0718 
Meyer,  James  R.,  304-38-9955 
Meyer,  Robert  A.,  504-32-8472 
Meyer,  William  T..  566^4-8669 
Meyers.  Charles  E..  560-60-4524 
Meyers.  Fred  L..  Jr..  561-56-2590 
Meyers.  Frederick  P.,  Jr..  211-30-0572 
Meyers.  Jerry  P.,  478-42-4218 
Micek.  Jerome  J..  505-50-2691 
Michael.  Charles  B..  241-54-3300 
Michael.  Danny  R..  265-76-0691 
Michael,  Larry  J.,  391-36-3599 
Michael,  Marcus  E.,  533-34-2076 
Michel,  George  H.,  200-26-7353 
Michela,  Robert  J..  573-50-8397 
Mlchitsch.  John  P..  102-36-8607 
Michlik.  Martin  J..  144-32-9037 
Middaugh.  Thomas  R.,  212-38-0729 
Middleton,  Douglas  J..  555-56-6953 
Middleton.  Norris  C.  223-54-2445 
Middleton.  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  248-68-3931 
Mielke.  Charles  L..  502-44-2391 
Miggins.  Michael  D..  104-36-9871 
Mlhata.  Kevin  K..  576-40-9185 
Mihnovets.  Nicholas  P.,  052-32-5578 
Mika.  Walter  V..  Jr..  349-32-3399 
Miketinac.  Bruce  T..  322-34-3853 
Mikkelson.  David  W..  504-46-0203 
Mikols.  Walter  V..  Jr..  268-38-7621 
Miks.  Richard.  350-30-4296 
Milam.  Michael  M.,  463-62-9244 
Miles,  Ann  L.  147-34-0336 
Miles.  Donald  P..  224-42-8455 
MUes.  Milton  E..  456-58-8980 
Miles.  Richard  A..  528-50-2443 
Milford.  Thomas  L.,  Jr..  422-46-1545 
Milhom.  Charles  L..  408-60-4978 
Milkowski.  Stanlis  D..  163-34-8702 
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Millard.  George  A..  452-56-9416 
Millard.  Ramon  E.,  Jr.,  494-42-4636 
Millen,  Thomas  R.,  224-48-3952 
Miller,  Arthur  E.,  024-28-4798 
Miller.  Billy  J..  409-74-7213 
Miller,  Brink  P..  110-34-9507 
Miller.  Bruce.  224-54-2698 
Miller.  Bruce  F..  325-34-5605 
Miller.  Charles  A..  190-30-4735 
Miller.  David  L..  Jr..  239-58-8475 
Miller,  Dewey  R..  Jr.,  540-48-7396 
Miller.  Dratie  A..  Jr..  431-78-4504 
Miller.  Prank  D..  Jr..  262-62-1159 
Miller.  Frank  L..  Jr..  559-64-3773 
Miller.  Garrett  S..  197-30-3025 
MiUer.  George  M.,  Jr..  256-54-7656 
MUler.  Gerald  D..  364-36-8653 
Miller.  Gerald  G..  512-42-0405 
Miller,  Henry  S.,  Jr..  251-76-3963 
MUler.  Hugh  H.,  101-30-4689 
Miller.  James  W..  277-38-7380 
Miller,  Joe  D.,  245-46-3835 
MiUer.  John  D..  136-30-7149 
MUler.  John  D..  Jr..  444-38-9513 
Miller.  John  M..  449-70-7890 
Miller.  Kenneth  A.,  309-40-7208 
MUler,  Kenneth  H..  Jr..  308-46-3535 
MUler.  Larry  E..  384-42-6194 
MiUer.  Leonard  D..  439-54-5056 
MlUer,  Nathan  N.,  428-66-7656 
MlUer.  Paul  L..  328-34-5248 
MUler,  Robert  A.,  301-36-9115 
MUler,  Ronald  L.,  067-34-6136 
MlUer.  Sharon  L..  510-44-8411 
MlUer.  Ward  A..  299-32-7389 
MUler,  WiUlam  A.,  254-54-6806 
MlUer,  WiUiam  C,  III.  531-28-5789 
MUler.  WUllam  H..  384-40-6029 
MUler,  WUliam  J.,  360-34-5011 
MUlerlUe.  WUllam  M.,  380-36-3946 
MUlett.  Michael  R..  531-38-7567 
MUllcan,  Charles  W.,  II.  422-48-0511 
MlUlner.  James  E.,  273-34-5173 
MUls,  Oarence  R.,  Jr.,  235-64-8268 
Mills,  Francis  E..  034-30-7023 
MUls.  Ivan  R..  512-28-0412 
Mills.  James  J.,  219-34-5821 
MUls.  Wade  T.,  237-62-5645 
Mills,  Walter  L..  265-54-5360 
Mills,  WUUam  C.  Jr.,  525-80-8887 
Mills,  WUllam  G.,  457-58-6112 
MUton,  David  A.,  460-58-2633 
MUton,  Larry  L.,  524-46-8275 
Mims,  James  E.,  247-68-9409 
Mlnahan,  Sue  P..  456-64-7637 
Miner,  Denlson  W.,  Jr..  040-32-8296 
Mlnetree.  James  L..  Jr..  219-32-7698 
Mingo,  Frederick  A..  085-34-9481 
Mink.  Kenneth  S..  249-52-2153 
Minnehan.  Thomas  J.,  516-42-4129 
Minney,  Robert  W.,  232-62-3280 
Minson,  David  C,  266-60-0171 
Minis,  John  E.,  535-38-4939 
Mlsclk.  John  G.,  162-32-6010 
Misener,  Terry  R.,  481-50-6055 
Misner,  Dale  A..  317-42-9200 
Missal.  Joseph  B..  576-38-5588 
MitcheU.  Alan  L..  278-36-8362 
MitcheU,  Alan  S..  007-40-8740 
MitcheU.  John  M..  503-42-2130 
MitcheU.  Kenneth  M.,  472-40-4934 
MitcheU.  Ralph  M..  II.  079-34-5609 
MitcheU.  Richard  R..  265-58-3325 
MitcheU.  Robert  C.  412-68-6878 
MitcheU.  Robert  C,  243-56-5441 
MitcheU.  WUllam  R..  184-30-1372 
Mltchiner.  Marvin  E..  Jr.,  254-60-8859 
Mltrione,  Michael  F.,  063-32-4043 
Mitten.  John  N..  526-54-8149 
Mix.  David  J..  181-30-4086 
Mize,  William  P..  Jr..  404-50-6801 
Moakley,  Geoffrey  S.,  043-32-3530 
Moberly,  Kenton  D.,  406-56-0864 
Mock.  Wayne  E..  441-34-4938 
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Modderman,  Melvin  E.,  369-38-6093 
Modesto.  Edward  L..  311-46-4667 
Modine.  Kent  A.,  227-48-9943 
Modrall.  Nelson  E..  386-38-4485 
Moe,  James  B..  469  48-7871 
Moe,  TheUner  A..  477-42-6633 
Moen.  Francis  C,  118-32-4802 
Moerbe,  Ronald  H..  464-64-3558 
Moergeli.  James  R.,  Jr..  533-40-0341 
Moerls.  John  M..  461-72-2858 
Moffett,  Donald  L..  462-66-9637 
Moffett.  Joseph  U.,  463-48-0461 
Mogan.  Bernard  J.,  Jr..  408-68-5583 
Mohr.  Harry  W..  161-36-8681 
Molepske.  Robert  J..  393-40-6671 
Molino,  Michael  A.,  061-32-8807 
MoU.  Jeremiah  C.  207-34-1711 
Mollen,  Allen  J..  230-64-4125 
Molnar.  Albert  C.  274-38-6231 
Momiyama.  Augustine.  T..  385-36-0701 
Momorella.  Joseph  J.,  189-30-0361 
Monagan.  Charles  P..  416-52-8295 
Monday,  Joseph  A.,  395-38-6343 
Monk.  MerriU  E.,  437-56-6827 
Monroe.  Dennis  G..  537-34-5546 
Monroe.  James  W..  239-64-3824 
Monsees.  Stephen  K..  497-36-2382 
Montague.  Charles  D..  253-66-7212 
Montei.  Terry  R..  374-40-9801 
Monies.  Juan  A..  262-70-6738 
Monteverde.  Miguel.  E.,  550-66-6789 
Montgomery,  Edgar  A.,  429-72-4418 
Montgomery,  James  R.,  401-56-6406 
Montgomery,  John  J.,  166-30-2417 
Montgomery,  John  L..  269-38-9308 
Montgomery.  Patrick  J..  479-36-1686 
Montgomery,  Raymond  A.,  579-50-7485 
Montgonwry.  Thomas  M..  311-38-3708 
Montgomery.  Waldo  W..  Jr..  223-58-8022 
Montgomery.  William  C.  Jr..  519-36-0629 
Montrey.  Richard  D..  489-46-4112 
Moody.  David  L..  535-38-8521 
Moody.  Hershell  L.,  417-56-0940 
Moody.  Robert  D..  518-42-2826 
Moon.  Austin  D..  433-46-2404 
Moon.  John  K..  418-48-7830 
Moon.  Michael  R.,  080-38-6208 
Mooney.  DarreU  L..  519-50-4249 
Mooney,  David  J.,  101-32-0715 
Mooney.  James  E..  Jr..  018-28-4439 
Mooney,  LoweU  T.,  Jr.,  260-58-0809 
Mooneyham,  John  D..  460-62-2590 
Moore,  Alan  L..  Jr.,  362-40-2404 
Moore.  Oayton  H.,  III.  410-70-1817 
Moore.  Donald  E..  530-20-9188 
Moore.  Donald  M..  401-56-3306 
Moore.  Earnest  R..  451-66-2507 
Moore.  Eddie  E..  443-38-6226 
Moore,  George  R.,  Jr..  427-76-2189 
Moore.  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  263-58-4420 
Moore,  Jack  D.,  518-40-2436 
Moore,  Jack  M.,  212-44-6741 
Moore,  James  P.,  408-52-8987 
Moore,  Jimmy  R..  248-58-6063 
Moore.  John  W..  048-30-9042 
Moore.  JiUius  B..  Jr..  438-40-5428 
Moore.  Michael  C.  356-32-1165 
Moore.  Reginald  G..  Jr..  246-66-7240 
Moore.  Richard  C,  519-46-3067 
Moore.  Robert  A..  522-54-2615 
Moore.  Robert  T.,  298-34-4944 
Moore.  RusseU  I.,  563-52-5022 
Moore,  Thomas  J..  426-58-8896 
Moore,  Walter  B.,  Jr.,  222-26-2258 
Moore,  WUliam  E.,  225-52-7646 
Moore.  WiUiam  P..  Ill,  421-46-0597 
Moorhead.  Michael  M..  543-42-1273 
Mootz.  Eugene  D..  391-36-1390 
Mora.  Edward  A..  466-64-5681 
Moral.  Edward  C.  153-26-9997  4. 

Morales.  Sandra  S..  178-34-6122 
Moran.  Prank  A..  005-34-7343 
Moran.  John  R..  034-30-6774 
Moran.  Mark  P..  091-32-3338 


Moran.  Michael  A..  Jr.,  168-28-2309 
Moravec,  John  G..  214-46-9419 
Moreau.  Donald  M..  007-36-0816 
Moreau.  James  G..  568-46-6522 
Morefield.  IlesE  W..  223-52-4443 
Morelll.  Nicholas.  525-90-6805 
Morgan,  Creed  R..  539-30  1735 
Morgan.  David  T..  Jr..  171-36-5264 
Morgan.  Don  W..  452-60-6893 
Morgan.  Donald  J..  487-46-7359 
Morgan.  Douglas  D.,  532-38-4276 
Morgan.  Douglas  W..  218-34-5551 
Morgan.  John  M..  498-42-1628 
Morgan.  Paul  F..  151-30-8202 
Morgan.  Richard  J..  Jr..  155-32-1020 
Morgan.  Ted  G..  395-32-8679 
Moriarty.  Francis  M..  023-32-8708 
Morig.  Robert  D..  532-42-7735 
Morimoto,  Joshua  T..  576-42-2498 
Morin.  Carl  R..  Jr.,  267-54-9502 
Morin.  Dennis  U.  511-42-7067 
Morkovsky.  Paul  E..  463-62-8316 
Morlock.  Glenn  W..  282-34-8838 
Morrell.  Robert.  152-30-8289 
Morres.  Anna  V.,  186-28-0930 
Morris.  Alton  D..  452-60-3427 
Morris.  Charles  T..  263-56-9399 
Morris,  Delton  R..  556-44-0229 
Morris.  Dennis  K..  054-36-8275 
Morris.  Henry.  229-48-9379 
Morris.  Hollis  L..  226-52-7308 
Morris,  John  P..  406-56-7252 
Morris.  Lawrence  J..  291-32-8459 
Morris.  Raymond  C.  493-38-3053 
Morris.  Robert  E..  078-24-9478 
Morris.  William  G..  226-52-6861 
Morrison.  Billy  W.,  420-54-9571 
Morrison.  Carlos  S..  236-66-5913 
Morrison.  John  B..  216-38-2896 
Morrison.  Robert  C.  122-28-4697 
Morrison.  William  O..  Jr..  246-54-5848 
Morrissey.  Patrick  D..  387-36-8098 
.  Morrissey.  Robert  L.,  349-32-1087 
Morrow.  Garcia  E..  009-28-5887 
Morsch.  Ronald  L..  501-46-5696 
Morse.  Decatur  W..  261-52-2190 
Morse.  Michael  M..  458-58-6694 
Mort.  Mary  A..  185-30-4244 
Mortimer.  Evan  E..  323-38-9090 
Mortis.  Robert  W..  219-44-7341 
Morton.  Curtis  R.,  460-68-7838 
Morton.  Hugh  P..  312-34-9851 
Morton.  Ward  D..  III.  319-38-7495 
Moscrip.  John.  Jr..  286-34-0662 
Moser.  John  T..  459-62-7802 
Moser.  Mark  V..  287-30-9324 
Moses.  MorriB  H..  247-66-3035 
Mosier.  Douglas  K..  377-42-5972 
Mosley.  Artis  B..  Jr..  451-68-8885 
Moss,  David  R.,  524-58-9702 
Moss,  George  D.,  Jr..  254-54-7239 
Moss,  Jackson  C,  III.  449-70-1398 
Moss.  Melvyn.  110-32-1095 
Moss,  Robert  D.,  488-40-9760 
Moss,  Robert  V..  563-58-9249 
Moss.  Vernon  D..  571-52-3319 
Mossburg.  James  E..  182-30-7785 
Motal.  Beverly  W..  4611-70-4887 
Mote.  Edgar  F..  IV,  256-58-4626 
Mott,  William  H..  IV.  528-52-3295 
Mottl.  Richard  J..  294-32-9138 
Mount.  Jimmy  D..  551-52-2403 
Mountcastle.  John  W..  227-54-4018 
Mountz.  Robert  E..  III.  304-38-2092 
Mouris.  Paul  C,  048-32-7536 
Mouw,  James  W..  452-60-2863 
Mowe.  Stephen  P..  347-32-1102 
Mowery.  Robert  W..  431-70-5065 
Moya.  Manuel  E..  520-40-9931 
Moye.  James  M..  263-56-9068 
Moyer,  Richard  D..  171-34-0399 
Mrozinski.  Joseph  D..  186-34-6594 
Mueller,  Mark  A..  457-68-5268 
Muir.  George  E..  469-38-2860 
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Muir.  James  I..  III.  161-32-5746 
Muiznieks.  Nikolajs  R..  246-50-3465 
Muldoon.  James  J..  160-32-8166 
Mullady.  Brian  P.,  578-58-3678 
MuUaney.  Walter  E..  503-46-1541 
Mullek.  Paul  J..  262-64-5171 
Mullen.  George  M..  245-62-5130 
Mullen.  James  P..  028-32-0170 
MuUen.  Orlin  L..  444-40-2520 
Mullen.  William  A..  Jr..  171-30-0982 
Mullens.  Frederick  T..  265-54-1277 
MuUer.  Richard  H..  501-32-6618 
Mullinax.  EUis  T..  Jr..  424-50-1198 
Mullins.  eager  W..  Jr..  429-72-3130 
Mullins.  Stephen  A..  406-56-7555 
Mullis,  Harry  E..  241-52-4559 
MuUori.  Dominick  M..  222-26-1454 
Mumma.  Patrick  J..  228-52-7513 
Mundt.  David  L..  504-34-5533 
Munera.  Antonio.  III.  580-86-9964 
Munnell.  Thomas  C  189-32-3563 
Munsch.  Robert  C.  572-52-2572 
Murai.  Roger  N..  576-36-6279 
Muratti.  Jose  A..  Jr..  215-40-9031 
Murdoch.  Robert  V..  423-52-5711 
Murdock.  Don  H..  516-42-8894 
Murphy.  Billy  G..  274-36-3903 
Murphy,  Charles  R..  016-30-2541 
Murphy.  Donald  T..  094-36-8316 
Murphy.  Haspard  R..  263-58-8736 
Murphy.  James  A..  110-24-9537 
Murphy.  James  R..  200-30-1414 
Murphy.  Robert  M..  097-30-7259 
Murphy.  Thomas  L..  256-70-9915 
Murphy.  Thomas  W..  385-38-7825 
Murphy.  William  J..  Jr..  006-36-0490 
Murray.  Charles  A..  220-36-2403 
Murray.  David  J..  464-68-8840 
Murray.  Donald  W..  520-42-4630 
Murray.  George  T..  526-38-9777 
Murray.  Howard  A..  Jr..  222-24-9881 
Murray.  John  P..  258-64-3611 
Murray.  Joseph  W..  230-44-9212 
Murray.  Matthew  P..  Jr..  057-32-6854 
Murray.  Richard  N..  Jr..  149-32-1587 
Murray.  Thomas  E..  II.  525-76-1047 
Murray.  Warren  E..  029-28-8045 
Murray.  William  K..  Anth..  575-38-9976 
Murry.  Jstmes  H..  Jr..  438-58-2353 
Murtonen.  Ruth  E..  366-36-5674 
Muschek.  Robert  W..  168-30-1293 
Mushovic.  Thomas  J..  028-30-4791 
Muston.  Kurt  A..  212-42-6534 
Mutter.  Glenn  H.,  459-60-7083 
Muzzy.  John  K..  466-66-4235 
Mycock.  James  S..  044-28-2213 
Myer.  Frederick  G..  Jr..  010-30-1287 
Myerchin.  Thomas  S..  502-30-3499 
Myers.  Byron  D..  525-90-0778 
Myers.  Douglas  V..  454-58-5356 
Myers.  Duane  H..  305-42-5549 
Myers.  James  R..  291-28-4553 
Myers.  Lilbum  L..  232-52-7874 
Myers,  Nancy  R.,  Ashley.  240-52-3548 
Myers.  Richard  E..  427-88-3877 
Myles.  Donald  A..  027-28-9389 
Myrland.  Eric  H..  236-64-5848 
Naab.  Richard  M..  320-32-5945 
Nagelhout.  Maynard  A..  503-46-7148 
Nagy.  WiUiam  W..  287-36-8234 
Nahas.  Albert  J..  226-60-9118 
Nahas.  Nicholas  M..  110-34-9481 
Naish.  Lyle  T..  531-36-7326 
Najjar.  Alphonse  L..  035-26-1578 
Nakamura,  Minoru  R..  325-34-2834 
Nakano.  Walter  T..  575-38-4290 
Nalepa.  Thomas  P..  117-34-0911 
Nail.  WiUiam  N.,  254-54-4380 
NaUe.  Louden.  303-54-5261 
Napier.  Joseph  S..  573-50-3590 
Napollello,  David  A..  505-56-2061 
Napper.  John  E.,  411-56-7878 
Naranjodewilson,  Carmen  J..  580-98-0376 
Nash.  Kenneth  H..  509-38-1358 


Nash.  Richard  P..  265-58-9358 
Nash.  William  L..  070-34-9961 
Nason.  Alan  B..  553-64-7404  . 
Nason.  Charles  P..  Jr..  009-22-3861 
Nason.  Jesse  N..  424-44-3177 
Nass.  Bernard  P..  513-32-2851 
Nation.  Charles  E..  234-66-5422 
Nau,  John  P..  Jr..  425-68-5557 
Naughton.  John  P..  208-32-5186 
Naughton.  Richard  L..  044-28-1271 
Naylor.  Robert  H..  II.  426-84-9859 
Neal.  Clarke  L..  350-30-4419 
Neal.  Donald  M..  300-28-6854 
Neary.  John  P..  Jr..  030-28-3504 
Nebergall,  Allen  V..  263-48-7647 
Necessary,  Kenneth  A..  Joh..  430-76-0159 
Neck.  David  A..  264-56-2627 
Neeb.  RandaU.  094-34-0118 
Needels.  Christopher  J..  579-56-4480 
Needham.  James  P..  087-30-2603 
Needham,  Thomas  H..  022-32-3854 
Needham.  Walter  D..  267-50-1784 
Needs,  Larry  R..  195-30-0941 
Neely.  James  M..  104-30-7224 
Nefzger.  Melvin  E..  518-46-4706 
Neil.  George  M..  Jr.,  156-28-9994 
NeUan,  Robert  J..  III.  564-58-5429 
Neill.  Henry  W..  Jr..  154-28-9339 
NeiU.  James  K..  421-46-3877 
Neilson.  Robert  S..  531-36-5199 
Neitzke.  Robert  A..  388-34-0953 
Nell.  Theodore  W..  249-70-6740 
Nelson.  Charles  S..  234-62-2510 
Nelson.  Donald  C.  561-46-1536 
Nelson.  Donald  P..  513-42-0398 
Nelson.  Gary  W..  375-42-7120 
Nelson.  George  W..  Jr..  418-48-0162 
Nelson.  Harold  M..  516-46-9991 
Nelson.  Harold  W..  505-50-4728 
Nelson.  Larry  L..  503-50-4429 
Nelson,  Richard  C.  Jr..  540-40-2062 
Nelson.  Ronald  W..  418-58-5191 
Nelson.  Rondle  L..  313-42-9760 
Nemec.  Henry  A..  294-38-1117 
Nesmith.  VardeU  E..  Jr..  248-74-4024 
Nespeca.  John  A..  287-36-0874 
Ness.  Robert  L..  Jr..  004-42-5818 
Nettles.  Ora  G.,  429-78-7890 
Nettling.  John  T..  175-34-8084 
Neubert.  Gunter  H..  382-40-6156 
Neutzler.  David  E..  497-46-7996 
Neuwien.  Reginald  A..  Jr.,  040-30-1139 
Nevares,  Henry,  Jr.,  459-60-5233 
Nevins,  John  R.,  105-28-9144 
Newberry.  Joseph  H..  440-38-1079 
NewbUl.  John  L..  216-42-7484 
Newborn.  James  L..  257-68-7409 
Newbry.  Everett  G..  Jr.,  534-38-6249 
Newby.  Claude  D..  413-54-8643 
Newby.  John  H..  Jr..  229-44-0752 
Newell.  Thomas  K..  Jr..  551-52-2388 
Newkirk.  Louis  T..  Jr.,  266-58-8399 
Newman.  Carlton  R..  256-60-6085 
Newman.  Peggy  J..  153-30-1778 
Newman.  Ralph  E.,  406-50-6302 
Newman,  Ray  D..  439-58-9632 
Newman.  Ronald  G..  403-50-1395 
Newman,  WiUiam  F..  036-26-5369 
Newsham.  Thomas  D..  438-54-5527 
Newsome.  Joseph  D..  177-30-5437 
Newton.  Anthony  H..  107-30-4128 
Newton.  James  F..  207-28-9917 
Newton.  WUliam  G..  362-46-8413 
Nichol.  John  B..  335-36-2366 
Nicholas.  Howard  N..  229-46-2835 
Nichols.  Brent  H..  382-38-2578 
Nichols.  Charles  S..  552-56-5282 
Nichols.  Robert  A..  223-48-9790 
Nickens,  Joseph  E.,  Sr..  219-26-6455 
Nickerson,  Robert  P..  013-30-4446 
Nickisch.  Craig  W..  503-34-4041 
Nicklas.  Harold  H..  Jr..  310-40-8871 
Nicolai.  Larry  D.,  304-38-7379 
Nida.  Anthony  V..  212-44-6740 


Nledermeyer.  Glenn  J..  534-40-2891 
Nieman.  Lowell  T..  496-44-9360 
Niemann.  Patrick  J..  576-44-2877 
Nieuwboer,  Harry  W..  543-42-3544 
Niford.  Chester  R..  Jr..  474-48-9924 
Nightingale.  Keith  M..  559-58-9075 
Nilsen.  Andrew  C.  574-09-7619 
Nilson.  Gary  L..  528-38-1257 
Nitzsche.  Ronald  E..  136-30-9562 
Nix.  Gary  L..  421-54-4651 
Nix.  Virgil  L.  422-40-2395 
Nixon.  Charlie  J..  248-52-4820 
Nixon.  Howard  T..  245-52-6378 
Nixon.  Robert  A..  234-60-5911 
Noble.  John  A..  253-54-1630 
Nolan.  Kenneth  J..  110-26-7093 
Nolan.  WUliam  E..  128-28-8457 
Nolen.  WiUiam  R..  251-66-4235 
Noles.  James  L..  421-60-7608 
NoU.  Hobart  B.,  Jr..  219-36-1377 
Nolte.  Juergen.  452-66-4543 
Norman.  Neal  E..  333-30-9969 
Normand.  Anthony  H..  416-45-0228 
Norris.  Jack  K..  II.  226-58-1726 
Norris.  James  R..  574-14-6780 
Norris.  Michael  R..  242-68-7342 
Norris.  Roger  H..  Jr..  213-40-2843 
Norris.  Ronald  A..  032-30-2236 
Northamer.  Kenneth  W..  Jr..  230-56-9311 
Northrop.  Edward  D..  Jr..  405-52-3126 
Norton.  George  E..  III.  514-44-3041 
Norton.  Michael.  241-68-5016 
Norton.  Thomas  H.,  409-60-8495 
Norwood.  Marvin.  P..  455-52-0615 
Noteboom.  Donald  A.,  516-44-7287 
Nottingham,  Donald  R..  517-48-8848 
Novack.  Conrad  A..  379-38-8086 
Novembre.  Peter  J..  121-28-2469 
Novotny.  John  L..  279-34-5830 
Nowland.  Donald  E..  377-42-2575 
Nowlin.  John  B..  511-40-7557 
Noyes.  Garrett  R..  088-28-4693 
Noyes,  James  L..  578-52-6507 
Nucci.  Keman  M..  047-32-2232 
Nunnelee.  Joseph  D..  II.  452-66-3875 
Numberg.  Richard  A..  154-30-9073 
Nutt.  Merwyn  L..  459-58-1116 
Nydegger.  NeU  K..  547-54-4918 
Oakley.  Frank  P.,  238-56-9283 
Oakley.  Robert  E..  Jr..  458-66-5426 
Oatway.  David  M..  570-62-9520 
Obarr.  BiUy  J..  449-52-2182 
Obeime.  James  H..  131-34-9759 
Oberhofer,  Thomas  R..  395-32-0550 
Obermeier.  Roger  W..  391-36-0329 
Obrennan.  Gerald.  457-60-0531 
O'Brien.  Alfred  H..  052-36-0065 
O'Brien.  Andrew  J..  Jr..  017-34-0247 
O'Brien.  Charles  J..  075-32-8492 
O'Brien.  Dennis  E..  505-54-4301 
O'Brien.  Francis  W..  Jr..  068-36-8704 
O'Brien.  James  J..  012-30-7410 
O'Brien.  Joseph  D..  299-30-7333 
O'Brien.  Lewis  B.,  728-12-8426 
O'Brien,  Maurice  J.,  483-54-8179 
O'Brien,  Michael  T..  455-58-5300 
O'Brien.  Robert  M..  388-40-2700 
OConneU.  John  J..  Jr..  192-34-2898 
O'Connell.  Paul  V.  525-08-8172 
OConneU.  Thomas  W..  038-28-2230 
O'Connor.  David  E..  298-36-5633 
O'Connor,  Dennis  J.,  247-52-3957 
O'Connor.  Dennis  L..  506-50-4640 
O'Connor.  James  L..  520-50-3893 
O'Connor.  James  M..  081-32-8043 
O'Connor.  John  M..  267-60-2615 
O'Connor.  Paul  M..  009-24-3191 
O'Connor.  Stephen  J..  514-42-4309 
O'Connor.  WiUiam  G..  231-56-0507 
Odea.  David  P..  058-34-9037 
Odea.  Lawrence  P..  132-30-6627 
ODell.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  267-62-7054 
Odom.  Charles  R..  245-62-0534 
Odom.  Ronald  G..  058-32-4555 
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O'Donnell.  James  E.,  125-32-3859 
O'Donnell,  John  R.,  518-40-7671 
O'Donnell,  Paul  L.,  034-26-4039 
O'Donnell.  Robert  M..  263-60-7126 
Odwyer,  Roger  P.,  John.,  060-30-8976 
Oehrleln.  Richard  V.,  110-34-9479 
Oeschger,  Oren  E..  067-34-1684 
Oetgen,  William  J.,  Jr.,  258-74-6215 
Offer.  Robert  D.,  Jr..  240-60-0224 
Ogden,  Royden  K.,  Jr..  438-52-2717 
Ogle.  James  T.,  144-34-8407 
Ogley.  Gary  A..  561-58-9080 
Ohall,  Carl  J.,  048-30-4712 
Ohara,  David  B.,  131-34-4986 
Ohara,  Thomas  C.  537-32-3958 
Ohashl.  David  K.,  521-44-2589 
Ohl,  William  C.  II.  146-36-3975 
Ohle.  David  H.,  281-40-2815 
Ohta.  Thomas  K.,  575-42-4789 
Okeefe,  James  G..  Michael..  056-34-0257 
Okimoto.  Alexander  M..  576-42-9901 
Olaughlin,  Michael  P..  528-52-5150 
Old,  Lenard  A..  Jr.,  225-54-8605 
Oldham.  Larry  S.,  512-40-7111 
Oldham,  Michael  J.,  219-26-5522 
Olds.  William  K..  Sproule.,  575-38-2683 
Oleary,  Bartholomew  D..  003-32-0886 
Olejnlczali.  Julian  M..  333-32-8698 
Ollhovlk,  Paul  L.,  025-30-8757 
Olive,  Sergei  V.,  577-50-8331 
Oliver,  Edward  L.,  III.  242-76-8184 
Oliver.  Gerald  C.  417-52-0455 
Oliver.  Randall  L..  463-52-4519 
Oliver,  Robert  L.,  515-38-5818 
Olmstead.  James  L.,  366-44-5267 
Olmstead,  Kim  H..  536-40-6260 
Oloughlin,  Stanley  J.,  142-24-9783 
Olsen,  Alexander  K..  575-38-8659 
Olsen,  Gary  A..  324-34-1664 
Olsen,  Wesley  R.,  238-68-1748 
Olson.  Charles  E.,  523-46-3912 
OUon.  John  W.,  231-52-6187 
Olson,  Raymond  S.,  382-40-3475 
Olson.  Richard  V..  502-44-8738 
Olson,  Robert  J..  526-52-5332 
Olson.  Thomas  J..  469-44-6498 
Omalley,  Thomas  E.,  578-54-2536 
Omeara.  Norman  T.,  II,  358-38-0813 
Oncale,  Taylor  A..  436-48-3413 
O'Neal.  John  W..  413-52-8069 
O'Neal.  Robert  B..  249-74-4902 
O'Neal,  Samuel  K..  251-64-7568 
O'Neal,  William  P.,  499-34-8604 
O'Nell,  David  C.  440-42-9164 
O'NeU.  James  W..  535-40-6048 
O'NeU,  John  P..  570-56-0507 
O'Neill.  Eugene  D..  137-32-5099 
O'Neill.  Larry  J..  540-52-3812 
O'Neill,  Peter  G.,  186-34-9731 
O'Neill,  Stephen  E.,  502-36-7913 
Ong,  Harry  M.,  573-52-3000 
Ono,  Tadahiko.  117-34-3052 
Orellly,  John  W.,  Jr.,  439-58-4075 
OreU,  Seth  R..  525-96-4412 
Orensteln.  Leo  R..  453-68-4166 
Orlowskl.  Thomas  J.,  386-40-4926 
Orr,  Danford  M..  510-28-5606 
Orr.  Ira  R.,  411-74-5060 
Orr.  Robert  H..  185-32-1331 
Orslni,  Donald,  A.,  205-24-1581 
OrsliU,  Puldo  E.,  042-32-7455 
Ortlznleves.  Julio  E.,  582-98-9876 
Orvold.  Theodore  S.,  147-34-8675 
Osborne.  Gerald  C,  403-50-4929 
Osborne,  John  S.,  Jr.,  404-54-3022 
Osbum.  Gerald  G..  450-62-7151 
Oshel.  Michael  E..  509-46-2146 
Oslln,  Robert  W.,  034-32-9127 
Ostenburg,  Thomas  P..  499-42-2728 
Osterhoudt,  Michael  B.,  122-30-5117 
Ostertag,  William  J..  136-32-8347 
Ostlund.  Donald  T.,  552-58-4233 
Ostrander.  James  H.,  504-52-1240 
Ostrom,  David  C,  286-36-7195 


Osullivan.  Kenneth  E..  094-32-1056 
Osullivan,  Peter  C.  224-48-2426 
Otis.  John  A.,  008-30-8612 
Otis.  Malcolm  D..  374-40-5439 
Otis.  Norman  K..  009-28-2888 
Otjen,  John  P..  390-38-0891 
Otoole.  Robert  H..  206-30-6161 
Ott.  William  H..  460-62-6924 
Otto.  Thomas  W.,  Jr..  576-42-3015 
Oualline.  Charles  E..  462-54-6190 
Outlaw,  Joe  E..  408-52-9727 
Overby.  Glen  A..  440-38-2045 
Overcash.  ayde  S..  238-72-1303 
Overend.  Robert  K..  503-52-4767 
Owen,  Charles  S..  500-40-9180 
Owen.  David  W..  362-42-3829 
Owen.  Dean  M..  534-28-7971 
Owen.  Pelix  E..  439-54-3740 
Owen.  John  P..  444-40-5576 
Owen.  John  T..  139-36-4268 
Owen,  William  J.,  188-32-6477 
Owens.  John  V.,  111-28-0845 
Oxford.  Barry  T.,  451-60-8450 
Pachler.  Francis  T..  Jr.,  226-54-0952 
Pack.  Richard  A..  261-60-8836 
Pack.  Stephen  J..  Jr..  367-42-2165 
Page,  Bertrand  A..  II.  045-30-1472 
Page.  Peggy  A..  239-74-1048 
Page.  Richard  R..  026-30-5429 
Pahland.  Richard  C.  565-38-3468 
Painter.  Dan  H.,  218-38-8663 
Painting.  Joseph  P.,  155-28-9944 
Palladino.  George  P..  091-30-7504 
Palm.  Harald  E..  Jr..  187-32-1609 
Palm.  Leah.  515-36-0963 
Palmer.  Allyn  J..  110-34-9469 
Palmer,  Charles  S..  412-58-5195 
Palmer.  Donald  W..  031-28-8928 
Palmer.  Frederick  E..  224-58-5028 
Palmer.  James  E..  241-60-0878 
Palmer.  John  A.,  458-72-5871 
Palmer.  Robert  C  237-60-6961 
Palmieri.  Ralph  A..  Jr..  231-54-2737 
Palo,  Matti  W.,  112-30-0462 
Pantalion,  Charles  A..  Jr..  451-66-4535 
Pape.  Dean  G..  042-34-3496 
Pardew.  James  W..  Jr..  429-78-9940 
Parent.  David  S..  470-44-3124 
Parham.  Bobby  D..  253-56-1023 
Parham.  James  B..  081-32-4723 
Paris.  Joseph  A..  115-34-1613 
Paris.  William  P..  II.  032-28-0057 
Parish.  James  R..  424-48-0586 
Park.  David  J..  548-60-7797 
Parker.  Arthur  E..  III.  089-32-3139 
Parker.  Charles  M..  260-58-1169 
Parker.  Craiger  C.  228-54-8483 
Parker.  Dean  L..  397-40-2735 
Parker.  Prank  O.,  434-56-5868 
Parker,  Frederick  E..  III.  039-24-6282 
Parker.  James  C.  571-54-2514 
Parker.  Joel  R..  240-46-7348 
Parker.  John  E..  466-62-1137 
Parker.  John  S..  190-32-5626 
Parker.  Stanley  R..  245-60-8196 
Parkes.  Michael  A..  359-32-0962 
Parkinson.  Thomas  D..  287-32-3647 
Parks.  Robert  R..  228-44-0516 
Parks.  William  I.,  Jr..  426-74-6641 
Parmer.  Bert  E..  261-46-9494 
Parowski.  Paul  R..  332-34-1524 
Parr.  Arthur  J.,  Jr..  228-52-7884 
Parr.  Thomas  E..  399-32-3477 
Parr.  Thomas  J..  455-70-3386 
Parrllli.  Matthew  M..  325-34-9428 
Parrlsh.  David  H.,  252-62-4379 
Parrlsh,  Donald  J.,  Jr..  506-52-1782 
Parrlsh.  Donald  R..  Jr..  230-38-5599 
Parrlsh.  John  C.  403-54-7723 
Parrlsh.  Robert  D..  558-50-6784 
Parry.  John  D..  108-32-3193 
Parsons.  Al  D..  494-44-4963 
Parsons.  John  D..  251-74-7335 
Parsons.  Robert  W.,  126-32-6081 


Parsons.  Wayland  D..  463-54-4695 
Partain.  Rufus  J..  413-62-7397 
Partin,  Tommy  M..  434-46-4717 
Paschall,  Charles  H..  401-58-7927 
Passmore.  James  L..  409-68-0286 
Pastrano.  Charles  O..  451-38-7946 
Patch.  George  E..  156-32-5217 
Pate.  Reuben  M..  432-60-6043 
Paterson.  Theodore  B..  532-38-9983 
Patete,  Prank  M..  523-46-8367 
Patin.  Jude  W..  Paul..  436-56-5339 
Patla.  Norbert  I..  354-30-7964 
Patnode,  Louis  G..  056-36-8242 
Patrick.  Dennis  M..  521-56-1435 
Patrick.  John  L..  Jr..  162-34-6786 
Patterson.  Allison  C,  Jr..  402-56-1166 
Patterson.  David  L..  253-72-3044 
Patterson.  James  P..  463-56-8978 
Patterson.  Jerry  R..  443-32-7099 
Patterson.  Michael  B..  284-34-3771 
Patterson.  Wallace  E..  254-54-8999 
Patterson.  Weldon  G.,  451-70-8000 
Pattison.  William  C.  571-54-2858 
Paul.  Leroy  W..  390-38-1529 
Pauley.  Earl  A..  233-54-4357 
Pawsat,  David  S..  397-42-0457 
Paxton.  Gary  L..  574-12-5270 
Payne,  Thomas  P.,  257-66-3179 
Peace,  Theopolls.  262-56-8130 
Pearce.  David  K..  220-40-7321 
Pearce,  Maurice  C.  366-36-8163 
Pearson.  Billy  H..  403-60-5263 
Pearson.  David  M.,  036-28-8305 
Pearson.  Ledell,  420-54-9579 
Pearson.  Robert  P..  578-60-1239 
Pearson.  Thomas  D..  Jr..  442-38-9418 
Peaster.  David  M..  258-62-9953 
Peck.  Daniel  J.,  077-34-0436 
Peck,  John  A..  282-36-3858 
Peck.  Millard  A..  298-34-2663 
Pedersen.  Carl  E..  Jr..  224-54-4530 
Pedersen.  Milton  D..  388-38-4291 
Pedersen.  Ralph  D..  Jr..  528-46-1933 
Pederson.  James  D..  388-38-8842 
Pedigo,  William  E..  405-50-5306 
Peel.  John  L..  570-54-9825 
Peery.  George  G..  III.  564-60-2563 
Peetz.  Robert  G.,  202-28-2196 
Pelper.  Richard  W..  484-34-4421 
Peixotto.  David  E..  520-46-9186 
Pelfrey.  Kenneth  R..  274-32-0552 
Pell.  Richard  P..  232-56-8028 
Pellegrlno.  Joseph  P..  546-52-2854 
Pelletier.  Armand  M..  089-32-1084 
Pells.  Russell  K..  214-38-2532 
Pendleton.  William  C.  242-62-7958 
Pennell.  Clifford  R..  403-54-4206 
Pennell.  William  H..  069-32-7066 
Pentz.  William  H..  Jr..  161-32-0036 
Percy.  Kent  H.,  437-62-6559 
Perdew.  Eldon  L.,  508-48-1408 
Perex.  Mario  Q..  465-66-4072 
Perino.  George  H..  Jr.,  265-58-6765 
Perkins,  Charles  E..  430-72-1121 
Perkins.  Pranchot.  108-32-7349 
Perkins.  Jacob  H..  411-62-4845 
Perkins.  Joseph  L.,  487-40-6725 
Perkins.  Philip  H..  027-32-5616 
Perkins.  Rudy  C.  047-32-1011 
Perrin.  William  H..  534-34-5566 
Perrine.  Charles  H.,  103-34-8893 
Perry.  Daniel  R..  525-88-9390 
Perry.  Ray  H..  229-52-2797 
Perry.  Richard,  094-26-5656 
Perry.  Richard  O..  552-48-7317 
Perry.  Ronald  J..  411-62-4222 
Perry,  Ronnie  L..  441-40-1485 
Perry.  Stephen  M..  544-42-4757 
Perry,  Walter  L..  018-30-1964 
Perry.  William  R..  234-58-7941 
Perugini.  Daniel  P..  204-38-0634 
Pescatore.  Edward  A..  157-32-3280 
Peters.  Curtis  A..  447-42-7316 
Peters,  Donald  G.,  495-46-0145 
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Peters,  Donald  J..  300-36-2263 
Peters,  Donald  L.,  043-30-5942 
Peters.  Frederick.  434-58-0221 
Peters.  Frederick  J..  275-34-4932 
Peters.  Glenn  M..  Jr..  458-56-1330 
Peters.  Roosevelt.  439-60-3416 
Petersen.  Bradley  H..  Jr..  264-68-9533 
Petersen,  Robert  G.,  391-48-3626 
Petersen,  William  T.,  248-66-8086 
Peterson,  David  P..  504-44-6358 
Peterson.  Felix.  Jr..  393-34-8954 
Peterson.  James  C,  152-30-6572 
Peterson.  Jon  M..  221-24-0537 
Peterson.  Robert  H..  100-30-6908 
Peterson,  Samuel  B..  Jr..  222-24-4350 
Peterson.  William  P..  337-26-0532 
Petrello.  Judith  M..  549-46-9674 
Petrilli.  Prank  J..  Jr..  370-40-3836 
Petrollno.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  087-32-8069 
PetronU,  Charles  J..  128-28-9917 
Petrucci.  Vincent  A..  102-34-7753 
Pettingill.  Albert  R..  015-30-8027 
Pettit.  Ronald  B..  440-42-0690 
Peyton.  Mark  T..  Jr..  467-62-6505 
Pezzillo,  Frank  M..  Jr..  162-34-7516 
Pfaehler.  Karl  H..  169-30-5083 
Pfeffer.  Albert  J..  III.  227-50-7234 
Pflaster.  Darrell  J..  508-44-8633 
Phaup.  Arthelius  A..  Jr..  231-50-6098 
Phelan.  Edward  W..  501-50-1109 
Phelps,  Frederick  O..  478-50-2332 
Phelps.  Glenn  S..  070-34-3670 
Phelps.  Robert  H.,  549-46-0568 
Philiben.  Anne  N.,  359-30-6549 
Philippovic.  Gordon..  207-30-1325 
Phillip.  Joseph  P..  079-34-6219 
Phillips.  Angeles  E..  580-44-4940 
Phillips.  Billy  J..  445-34-4412 
Phillips.  Bruce  B..  491-50-5526 
Phillips.  Charles  N..  458-56-3959 
Phillips,  David  E..  549-50-5209 
Phillips.  David  J..  572-54-6768 
Phillips.  David  M..  308-40-2233 
Phillips.  Dean  A..  212-40-4268 
Phillips.  Frederick  C.  194-30-9953 
Phillips.  George  L..  Jr..  259-74-3982 
Phillips.  Paul  W..  429-72-3952 
Phillips.  Phil  G..  Jr..  537-40-0275 
Phillips.  Stephen  N..  569-54-8185 
Phipps.  Olen  C.  Jr..  409-60-9658 
Piacente.  David  A..  147-38-4123 
Picard.  James  D..  465-60-7276 
Piche.  Roiiald  J..  382-34-5998 
Pick.  Robert  O..  390-38-5658 
Pickett.  Robert  L..  429-74-1559 
Pickler.  John  M..  411-64-5130 
Pier.  William  S..  576-42-4430 
Pierce.  Harold  D..  525-84-0823 
Pierce.  Kenneth  R..  Jr..  232-68-8028 
Pierce.  Lawrence  D..  419-36-8016 
Piersall,  Grady  C.  520-42-5262 
Pierson.  James  T..  537-38-3993 
Pierson,  John  C,  409-68-1558 
Pierson.  Rex  P..  444-36-7299 
Pignato.  John  C.  033-26-1878 
Pigue.  Larry  M..  429-58-4057 
Pike.  James  L..  419-40-1584 
Piker.  Charles  E..  432-76-3178 
Pitcher.  David  E..  257-66-1313 
Pilgrim.  George  E..  186-28-9293 
Pilgrim.  Mark  T..  001-30-9310 
Pillsbury.  Hobart  B..  165-36-8279 
Pincince,  George  S.,  038-24-9749 
Pinomarina.  Nestor  G..  262-78-6446 
Pinson.  David  L..  427-54-5420 
Pinson.  James  W..  249-74-7845 
Pinson.  Robert  H..  544-36-5235 
Piotrowski.  Karl  P..  393-40-1892 
Piper.  Billy  J..  525-80-8530 
Piper.  Paul  K..  456-56-1033 
Pirkle.  John  E..  255-64-0956 
Piskun.  Walter  S..  058-34-0910 
Pitcher.  Rudolph  A.,  086-30-5168 
Pitt.  Alan  B..  470-44-5382 


Pittillo.  Winnie  R..  239-68-3952 
Pittman.  James  T.,  110-34-9655 
Pittman.  John  V..  217-40-2988 
Pitts.  Walter  G..  420-50-0476 
Plack.  William  P..  III.  213-46-0113 
Plank.  Gordon  H..  165-32-1619 
Plaster.  Curtis  A..  505-44-5625 
Plate,  Darold  E..  481-38-7208 
Piatt.  Richard  A.,  531-36-9066 
Platte.  Ronald  J..  284-34-7806 
Plaut.  Peter  K..  141-36-3419 
Pleasant.  Justin  K..  415-68-9204 
Pleasants.  James  L..  238-62-7562 
Plimpton.  Robert  P..  565-54-9354 
Plocek.  George  N..  457-58-7544 
Plomgren.  Chester  A..  556-50-6799 
Plymale.  Charles  F..  214-36-2534 
Poch.  Todd  R..  347-30-8696 
Pochert.  Lynn  C.  536-38-7088 
Pocock.  Fred  R..  327-32-0148 
Poe.  Gerald  D..  432-64-8752 
Poe.  Phillip  W..  238-60-8254 
Poessiger,  Peter  H..  505-52-5832 
Poff.  Gary  L..  231-52-2198 
Pogorzelski.  Jerome  A.,  495-44-9624 
Poh,  Gerald  V.,  227-46-1539 
Poindexter,  Alonzo  J..  443-32-5368 
Poinier.  David  N.,  226-46-4865 
Pojmann,  David  M..  164-32-5788 
Pokras.  Richard  M..  209-30-3858 
Pollard.  David  E..  267-62-9123 
Pollard.  James  C.  464-58-7538 
Pollard.  Royce  E.,  008-26-2925 
Pollock.  Glenn  B..  265-84-6110 
Polonis.  Lawrence  L..  380-40-5068 
Pomager.  Richard  A..  Jr.,  178-34-1971 
Pomeroy,  Charles  J..  280-36-6369 
Pond,  Herbert  D.,  440-36-2682 
Pond.  Richard  G.,  Jr.,  264-70-0291 
Ponder.  Ralph  C.  429-68-7871 
Pongonis.  James  A..  524-48-0646 
PonzlUo,  Mark.  Jr..  089-32-0794 
Poole.  George  E.,  227-48-8040 
Poole,  Joseph  L.,  255-46-8948 
Poore.  Randolph  T..  579-56-2411 
Pope,  Cecil  D..  260-48-4727 
Pope.  Conrad  R..  067-30-7218 
Pope.  Derwln  B.,  245-58-7973 
Pope.  Frederick  M..  397-38-1473 
Pope.  Joe  T..  415-48-4226 
Pope.  John  Jr..  177-36-7631 
Pope.  John  L..  251-58-9407 
Pope,  Robert  J.,  556-56-7289 
Pope,  Thomas  I.,  Ill,  419-44-6994 
Popham,  Roger  E.,  261-62-4840 
Popp.  James  L..  393-36-2459 
Porch.  David  B..  262-62-1334 
Porter.  Charles  W..  439-52-6097 
Porter.  James  W..  429-72-7235 
Porter.  Joseph.  G..  Jr.,  452-66-2944 
Porter,  Richard  W..  483-34-7699 
Porter  Steven  J..  483-46-9228 
Porter,  William  R..  008-30-1971 
Poshard.  Robert  J..  341-26-9421 
Potter.  Clifton  A.,  451-60-7605 
Potter.  Luther  L..  Jr.,  243-60-3633 
Potter,  Mark  W..  228-58-9119 
Potter.  Michael  W..  541-50-1210 
Potts.  Robert  E..  534-38-1331 
Poucher.  James  A..  475-40-9236 
Poulos,  Basil  N..  024-32-1715 
Powe.  Marc  B..  457-54-7390 
Powell.  Robert  B..  223-56-9245 
Powell.  Robert  L.,  260-66-4183 
Powell.  Robert  L..  Jr..  261-46-6827 
Power,  John  R..  Jr..  023-30-9745 
Power.  Joseph  W..  III.  543-40-7928 
Powers.  Barry  E..  116-34-5770 
Powers.  George  W..  165-34-7884 
Powers.  Jimmy  E..  432-72-5570 
Powers.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  326-36-0068 
Poynter.  William  D..  553-46-8588 
Pozniak.  Edward  J..  335-34-2668 
Pozniak.  Thomas  B..  465-68-5332 


Prather.  Dan  E..  466-62-5399 
Prather.  Lawerence  H..  Jr..  175-30-3133 
Prather.  Thomas  L..  Jr..  577-54-0155 
Pratt.  Clayton  A..  490-44-2804 
Pratt,  James  T..  III.  237-50-4979 
Pray.  David  E..  316-36-7785 
Predmore,  Keith  E..  262-66-8095 
Prehar.  Bohdan.  470-44-4145 
Preston.  Edward  J..  Jr..  450-46-1551 
Price.  Barbara  J..  372-36-4847 
Price.  Carl  N..  234-64-1235 
Price.  Dale  R..  521-54-7248 
Price.  Donald  A..  409-56-4226 
Price.  Edward  E..  423-44-3752 
Price.  Hugh  A.,  201-30-6324 
Price,  James  F..  320-30-0287 
Price.  James  T..  243-60-1595 
Price.  Jerry  C,  458-60-8581 
Prickett,  Thomas  R..  280-32-5335 
Priddy.  WiUiam  L..  312-46-8303 
Prim.  David  P.,  237-58-3267 
Primmer.  Ronald  R.,  559-48-2578 
Prince,  Roy  A..  416-54-7308 
Pritchett.  Charles  H.,  417-46-7517 
Pritchett,  James  L..  Jr..  229-50-1307 
Proctor.  James  H..  Jr..  094-36-8277 
Proctor.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  421-48-8533 
Proctor,  Stephen  M.,  Jr..  262-60-0364 
Prokopowicz.  John  H..  052-32-5567 
Propp,  Carl  R..  537-38-1751 
Prothero.  Michael  B..  527-52-1054 
Prow.  William  P..  402-52-5555 
Prowant.  Delmar  L..  179-30-8770 
Prucha.  Dan  M..  272-42-0124 
Pruitt.  Charlie  D..  223-46-9245 
Pruitt.  Donald  E..  424-50-6477 
Pruitt.  Ronald  O..  440-40-7819 
Pruslnovskl.  Louis  H..  565-52-2341 
Pryor.  Charles  A..  Jr..  212-42-8577 
Pryor.  James  E..  550-64-3809 
Pryor,  Kenneth  W..  451-64-0683 
Pryor,  Ralph  W..  216-36-1421 
Pulver,  William  C,  Jr.,  383-34-2561 
Purcell,  Jackson  D..  375-42-8675 
Purcell.  John  P..  Jr..  267-68-6901 
Pybus.  Wimpy  D..  262-64-3059 
iS'lant.  Julian  E..  Jr..  227-56-9761 
Pyle.  John  P..  535-40-0462 
Quandt,  Donald  L..  392-32-6895 
Quast.  John  G..  363-40-4229 
Quattromani,  Anthony  P..  039-24-2075 
Quekemeyer.  Henry  B..  Jr..  227-56-5346 
Quesenberry.  John  R..  547-60-8692 
Quesinberry,  Robert  J.,  227-50-0867 
Quick,  Burnet  R.,  423-56-2293 
Quick,  Errol  A.,  502-36-8740 
Quigley,  George,  053-28-1139 
Quijano,  Ramon,  Jr.,  459-46-0251 
Quinlan,  Michael  M..  079-34-5613 
Quinn.  Dennis  J..  035-28-0427 
Quinn.  Prank  X..  181-30-8800 
Quinn.  Jimmie  B..  430-80-1938 
Quinn.  Robert  J..  Ill,  127-32-0584 
Quinones,  Joseph  M..  079-30-4237 
Quintarelli.  Nicholas  P..  470-38-2419 
Quintrell.  Wallace  N..  255-62-6155 
Quirin.  Peter  H..  269-36-8620 
Quirk.  Gerald  L..  223-54-1677 
Raab.  Larry  L..  404-60-3802 
Racine.  Armand  E..  009-24-7063 
Rackovan,  John.  Jr..  170-30-9045 
Rackstraw.  James  T..  362-46-3105 
Radcliffe.  John  H..  013-30-9286 
Radcliffe,  Robert  F.,  032-32-3954 
Rader,  Wayne  P..  436-64-6506 
Radosevich.  Wilbert  J..  520-46-6830 
Rafanelli.  Gene  H..  538-38-0739 
Raffiani.  Joseph.  Jr..  155-32-4195 
Raflo.  Charles  P.,  291-36-8773 
Ragsdale.  Jack  D..  Jr..  253-64-7053 
Ragus.  Leonard  A..  439-56-4100 
Raiford,  John  A..  III.  247-70-1804 
Raines.  John  W..  467-70-8980 
Raines.  Samuel  C.  463-66-6586 
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Rajniak.  John  D..  28«-46-424» 
Raley.  Thomas  S..  442-38-7931 
Ramage,  Gary  F..  561-52-1083 
Ramirez,  Andres  C.  Jr.,  545-58-8651 
Rampton.  Jon  B..  528-60-0229 
RanaUo.  James.  Jr..  323-34-9122 
Randall.  Herbert  E..  440-38-3493 
Randies.  Douglas  L.,  540-42-9846 
Raney.  Charles  D..  426-74-9133 
Rank.  James  L..  498-44-7296 
Rankin.  Thomas  C.  Jr..  492-36-5173 
Ranaberger,  Lawrence  H..  309-42-0347 
Ranz.  Allan  N..  346-40-0784 
Rasch.  Robert  A..  316-36-3915 
Ratchye,  James  C.  517-46-0118 
Ratclllf.  Owen  L.,  Jr.,  310-44-9077 
Ratta.  Michael  D.,  461-72-5266 
Raudy.  John  H.,  540-38-8913 
Rawlerson.  Franklin  S..  229-56-4981 
Rawllngs,  James  S.,  226-56-5619 
Rawlinson.  Jerry  D.,  351-34-9198 
Rawls,  Jimmie  D.,  430-72-5106 
Ray.  Charles  R.,  558-50-6581 
Ray,  Ernst  R.,  570-58-7805 
Ray,  Larry  H..  418-54-7561 
Ray.  Lloyd  C.  Jr..  423-56-1751 
Ray.  Luther  B..  III.  253-56-2411 
Ray,  Paul  H.,  034-22-2264 
Ray,  Webster  D.,  464-48-8782 
Ray,  Wilson,  245-64-1399 
Raymond,  Daniel  A.,  Jr.,  424-58-7825 
Raymont.  Richard  J.,  183-34-1799 
Rea.  Paul  W..  428-66-9578 
Read.  John  A.,  II.  088-38-9713 
Read.  Robert  J..  258-64-3243 
Reading.  David  K..  080-34-2723 
Reardon.  Michael  J.,  285-36-7858 
Reaves,  Etonald  W.,  430-78-5090 
ReavUl,  Jackson  C,  344-32-3231 
Rector,  David  W..  164-34-7010 
Redding.  James  K..  293-34-5985 
Reddy.  Thomas  O..  Jr..  089-32-7984 
Redington.  Bryce  C.  483-48-1350 
Redman.  Gloria  D..  566-56-3367 
Redmond.  John.  III.  551-64-6731 
Redmond.  Robert  A..  053-32-5904 
Reece.  Charles  R..  609-38-0332 
Reed.  Burwin  P..  Jr..  453-56-7422 
Reed.  Howard  H..  158-32-0563 
Reed.  Ira  M.,  Jr.,  600-42-9844 
Reed,  John  F.,  Jr.,  04e-34-3984 
Reed.  Lee  S.,  084-30-6938 
Reed.  Nathan  K.,  428-82-3801 
Reed,  Podge  M.,  Jr.,  437-60-7228 
Reed.  Rodney  P..  448-40-0440 
Reed.  Ronald  B..  353-62-8659 
Reeder.  WUliam  S..  Jr.,  645-62-0151 
Reeves,  James  S..  417-56-3946 
Reeves,  Stacy  E.,  537-36-5727 
Regelski,  Joseph  R.,  115-30-0309 
Regester,  Stephen  A.,  219-38-6154 
Reich.  Robert  M.,  195-32-4999 
Reichard,  Lawrence,  M..  166-30-8028 
Relchert,  David  E.,  292-36-1940 
Reichner,  Lawrence  H.,  555-46-3829 
Reid.  Barbara  C,  461-74-2671 
Reid.  John  F..  230-52-0398 
Reid.  Theodore  W..  200-34-9306 
Reid.  TUden  R.,  254-60-8760 
Reid,  Willis  A.,  238-64-3100 
Reilly.  Iain.  403-54-4502 
Reilly.  James  T.,  339-30-4603 
Reilly,  William  P.,  Jr.,  248-60-2082 
Relman,  Lawrence  N.,  Jr.,  497-48-0776 
Reineck,  Theodore  C.  Jr.,  398-34-7319 
Reinert,  John  P.,  444-42-0811 
Reinhard,  Ransford  A.,  272-30-9641 
Relnholtz,  Richard  K.,  054-34-7938 
Reinkober,  Thomas  E.,  395-42-6032 
Reller,  Frank  X.,  Ill,  068-36-8710 
Remener,  Lawrence  J.,  206-30-0101 
Remlck,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.,  528-44-8233 
Remling,  Arthur  A.,  II,  443-38-2749 
Renaud,  Kenneth  L..  373-36-2241 
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Render,  Philip  J.,  146-42-2037 
Renfro.  Don  L..  463-60-5120 
Renfro.  Ronnie  J.,  440-36-9340 
Rennagel.  Harry  G..  Jr..  093-32-3953 
Renschen.  Paul  S.,  473-46-3784 
Repischak,  Leroy  T..  384-38-7393 
Resch.  Robert  E..  100-32-6796 
Residori.  Lawrence  B.,  320-30-7133 
Reth.  Thomas  B..  067-32-8772 
Reuleln.  Carol  E.,  062-26-4012 
Rexrode.  Robert  W..  376-36-3934 
Reynolds,  Edward  J.,  Jr..  139-32-2068 
Reynolds.  James  E..  544-42-8300 
Reynolds.  Regis  J..  281-34-9966 
Reynolds.  William  J..  295-34-3074 
Rezek.  Ronald  E..  342-34-7208 
Rhoads.  Thomas  H..  528-50-2479 
Rhodes,  Charles  E..  488-38-2139 
Rhodes,  Hugh  H..  193-26-8317 
Rhome.  Robert  C.  585-03-4305 
Rlans.  Charles  W.,  III.  247-64-0533 
Ribotto,  Joe  W.,  Jr.,  528-48-8941 
Rlcca,  John  J.,  087-34-9298 
Rlccinto.  Patrick  J..  Jr..  086-32-4941 
Rice,  Deward  B..  Jr..  230-54-9114 
Rice,  Prances  P..  260-66-3435 
Rice,  Gregory  A..  052-34-9742 
Rice.  John  M.,  373-42-6680 
Rice.  Lewis  A..  262-62-1630 
Rice,  Myron  K.,  Jr.,  573-50-3638 
Rice,  Richard  A.,  030-32-0127 
Rice,  Robert  R..  III.  464-64-0681 
Richard,  Ida.  439-64-5457 
Richards.  Harold  B.,  505-44-4522 
Richards,  John  L.,  077-34-5369 
Richards,  Robert  E..  181-34-7586 
Richards,  William  A..  075-38-0261 
Richards.  Wynn  G.,  524-46-7531 
Richardson,  Dennis  W.,  528-46-7814 
Richardson.  Douglas  J..  494-46-5880 
Richardson.  Eugene  B..  202-30-0486 
Richardson.  Harold  N..  383-40-8791 
Richardson.  Hezeklah  M..  267-60-1600 
Richardson.  John  W..  405-58-7634 
Richardson.  Johnny  L..  444-40-1265 
Richardson.  Joseph  L..  409-66-1303 
Richardson.  Lawrence  C.  505-42-1572 
Richardson.  Lawrence  D.,  059-34-8112 
Richardson.  Obrene.  407-54-2788 
Richardson.  Quentln  W..  429-74-5294 
Richardson.  Sterling  R..  445-44-2235 
Richardson,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  258-58-4402 
Richey,  Rodny  M.,  259-64-1682 
Richter,  William  D..  534-34-0013 
Rlcker,  Joe  G.,  533  38-3521 
Rickert,  John  E..  394-34-2077 
Rlcketson.  Bertram  L.,  254-66-5743 
Rlckman,  Travis  R.,  440-44-7613 
Ricks,  Billy  J.,  240-74-3497 
Ricks,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  249-64-0224 
RlddeU,  Todd  R.,  324-40-7759 
Rlddick,  Larry  G..  258-54-0569 
Riddick,  Robert  L..  241-62-8004 
Riddle.  John  E.,  Jr..  246-56-5073 
Riddle.  Steven  G..  500-42-3814 
Ridge.  John  H..  311-40-6040 
Ridgway.  Robert  L.,  447-38-2780 
Rldlck,  John  A.,  Vincent.,  010-30-3909 
Ridley.  Leon  H..  288-32-9328 
Rledman.  John  A..  055-34-9018 
Riegle.  Seth  J..  478-50-2890 
Rigabar.  William  R..  118-30-5070 
Rlggs.  Clyde.  Jr.,  400-48-2205 
Rlggs.  David  K..  578-52-9044 
Riley.  Daniel  C.  Jr..  416-52-0513 
Riley.  Harold  E.,  444-34-8041 
Riley.  Harry  G..  579-50-7463 
Riley.  Hubbard  L.,  249-56-9413 
Riley.  John  E.,  Jr.,  249-74-3833 
Riley,  Patrick  E..  007-34-3113 
Riley.  Philip  D.,  017-34-0579 
Riley.  Richard  D..  298-32-0301 
Riley.  Richard  E..  204-34-7534 
Riley.  Ronald  G.,  405-64-0631 


Riley.  Wilmot  T..  III.  247-60-0869 
Rimbey.  Charles  P..  211-28-7970 
Rimer.  James  R..  Jr.,  260-66-6292 
Rinaldo.  Richard  J.,  073-34-7646 
Rinecker.  Johann  G..  Eugen.,  298-36-3825 
Rinehart.  Stephen  C.  520-46-9190 
Rinella.  Donald  E..  268-30-9479 
Ringham.  Lee  O-.  440-40-0870 
Ringle,  Elmer  C.  387-36-0705 
Rion.  John  M..  491-48-8651 
Riordan.  Richard  G..  139-32-8869 
Ritcey.  Lawrence  A..  031-30-8189 
Ritchey.  James  C.  294-36-6260 
Ritchie.  Richard  H..  281-32-2869 
Rittenhouse.  William  R..  233-60-9861 
Ritter.  James  W..  402-44-3425 
Ritter.  John  B.,  056-36-5309 
Rittgers,  Courtney  M.,  571-46-0718 
Rlttman,  Charles  J..  495-38-5645 
Rivard.  David  L..  363-38-3355 
Rivera.  Alda  L.,  580-82-0169 
Riveradiaz.  Victor  M..  581-01-8880 
Rivers.  Robert  D..  553-56-7262 
Rives,  Charles  M..  III.  245-58-8553 
Rives.  Jack  D.,  227-48-0619 
Rlviello.  Robert  N..  224-58-6339 
Rizer.  Gene  C,  498-42-1311 
Rizzato.  Bruno  P..  393-40-2977 
Roark,  Thomas  E..  400-60-9575 
Roat.  Stanley  G..  296-30-2034 
Robb.  John  P..  112-34-0707 
Robbins.  Bryan  L..  428-80-6721 
Robbins.  John  E..  425-88-3963 
Robbins,  John  R.,  II.  540-42-1398 
Robblee.  Paul  A..  Jr..  230-60-5161 
Roberson.  Carlton  P..  257-58-1521 
Robert.  Emile  A..  Jr..  161-32-1969 
Roberts,  Alfred  H..  307-36-0820 
Roberts.  Clifford  R..  467-62-1321 
Roberts.  Daniel  C.  401-56-7879 
Roberts.  Donald  L..  232-74-0275 
Roberts,  Donald  R..  491-46-6294 
Roberts.  James  A..  233-68-1783 
Roberts,  James  E..  Jr.,  466-56-8694 
Roberts.  James  P..  Jr..  320-34-7787 
Roberts.  James  T..  Jr.,  230-50-7441 
Roberts,  Janice  I..  372-40-6282 
Roberts.  Jerry  G..  444-42-2341 
Roberts.  Marvin  B..  572-48-7526 
Roberts.  Michael  P..  165-34-2591 
Roberts,  Nathaniel  E.,  264-60-1616 
Roberts.  Richard  H.,  056-32-8648 
Roberts,  Thomas  C.  III.  225-52-7537 
Roberts.  Thurman  M..  Jr..  217-38-3261 
Roberts,  William  P.,  427-74-7597 
Roberts,  William  H.,  417-54-9258 
Robertson,  James  W.,  Jr..  526-58-9317 
Robertson,  Jarrett  J.,  495-46-1459 
Robertson.  Michael  P..  462-54-6998 
Robertson,  Walter  G..  526-72-6992 
Robertson,  William  L..  427-68-6712 
Robeson.  William  M..  267-56-7024 
Robinson,  David  M.,  II.  008-30-9674 
Robinson.  Dwight  K..  279-34-6636 
Robinson.  Earl  L.,  056-32-8356 
Robinson.  Edwin  R..  Jr..  422-58-2754 
Robinson.  James  R..  272-38-7264 
Robinson.  John  C.  169-32-8117 
Robinson,  John  R.,  Jr.,  579-50-7857 
Robinson,  Johnny  S..  251-58-3251 
Robinson,  Karl  W.,  228-54-3400 
Robinson,  Phillip  H.,  407-48-5486 
Robinson,  Richard  S.,  389-38-6690 
Roblson,  Cecil  M.,  Jr.,  230-44-6776 
Roblson.  Thomas  W..  257-56-5322 
Robles.  Josue.  Jr.,  279-40-3760 
Robson,  Richard  R.,  467-66-1118 
Roby,  Roger  R.,  503-30-8301 
Roby,  William  W.,  458-56-8337 
Rochon,  Everette  C,  439-64-5073 
Rockwell,  Richard  P.,  056-32-9745 
Rockwood,  Gary  R.,  539-40-7175 
Roddy.  Michael  A..  III.  507-54-0391 
Roderick.  Gary  L.,  432-64-5727 
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Rodgers.  Archie  D.,  Ill,  249-62-8362 
Rodgers.  Patrick  J.,  563-58-6232 
Rodgers,  Roland  F.,  210-32-1954 
Rodier.  Michael  W..  226-58-3834 
Rodman.  Terral  L..  442-42-8382 
Rodriguez.  Arturo.,  582-58-9651 
Rodriguez.  Enrique  P..  266-70-9732 
Rodriguez,  Robert.  104-30-3786 
Rodriguezalvarez,  Orlando  P..  267-66 
Rodriguezfranco.  Jose  A..  583-44-4395 
Roe.  Raymond  T..  112-34-8387 
Roebuck.  Zigmund  J..  068-36-8713 
Roerty.  Dennis  P..  154-32-5380 
Roesler.  David  E.,  503-48-4147 
Rogers,  Douglas  H.,  450-66-4426 
Rogers,  Jack  A.,  Jr.,  573-66-1409 
Rogers,  John  B.,  419-54-5789 
Rogers,  Richard  L.,  451-58-8903 
Rohde.  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  215-40-0495 
Rohn.  Gordon  P.,  053-34-1587 
Rojas.  Donald  C,  551-56-3397 
Roland.  Clarence  H.,  255-46-8593 
Rolle,  Edward  N.,  216-26-2674 
Roller,  Barry  J.,  135-32-5565 
Rollins.  Gordon  C.  012-32-0206 
Rollow.  John  A.,  IV,  430-80-3941 
Rolston.  David  A.,  431-74-4324 
Romash.  Michael  M..  102-36-8034 
Romine,  Philo  M..  530-28-1006 
Rood.  Robert  D..  564-58-8643 
Rooker.  Lester  W..  427-76-1740 
Rooney,  John  M..  527-56-2210 
Root.  Paul  M.,  576-44-2444 
Roper,  Emil  M.,  452-52-0929 
Roper.  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  259-64-4371 
Rosco,  Ronald  R.,  422-42-9762 
Rose.  Donald  E..  Jr..  044-34-4856 
Rose.  John  P..  282-44-1805 
Rose,  Lewis  J..  113-30-1893 
Rose.  Robert  D.,  409-62-8721 
Rose,  Walter  E..  432-68-1234 
Roseborough.  Morgan  G..  401-60-6181 
Rosen.  Herbert  R..  492-38-1803 
Rosenberg.  Leroy  J..  247-62-5625 
Rosenberg,  Ralph  G..  535-40-2412 
Rosenbleeth.  Milton  H.,  224-48-3129 
Rosengrant.  Larue  R.,  179-32-4843 
Rosensteel.  Grant  L..  Jr..  277-36-0266 
Rosenthal.  Sidney  D.,  459-66-1038 
Rosheim.  Waldron  A..  504-30-1759 
Roskowski.  Raymond  P..  145-32-6174 
Ross.  Bill  R..  568-46-0163 
Ross.  Edward  W..  495-46-6567 
Ross.  Jerry  A.,  517-46-5656 
Ross,  Richard  H.,  111-28-2468 
Ross.  Thomas  P.,  516-44-1856 
Ross,  William  R..  434-54-2223 
Rosser,  Henry  E..  466-60-9090 
Rosser.  Terry  N.,  452-56-9971 
Rossi.  Marguarite  J..  235-62-0647 
Rossow.  Allen  P..  539-36-2773 
Roth.  Leonard  W..  498-44-1862 
Rother,  Glenn  G..  472-48-4486 
Rothlisberger.  Charles  J..  462-60-9318 
Rothwell,  Wayne  A..  021-32-4075 
Rountree.  Ranee  H..  259-54-2002 
Rountree.  Thomas  E..  223-52-5255 
Rourke.  John  E..  251-66-7851 
Rourke.  Robert  U..  Jr..  048-34-3223 
Roussin.  Robert  D..  490-44-3172 
Rovan,  William  P..  207-30-4841 
Rovansek.  Raymond  J..  521-50-2881 
Rovig,  Lavern  D..  501-32-7759 
Rovinski.  Charles  J.,  Jr..  206-30-1073 
Rowe.  David  H..  214-36-8050 
Rowe,  Donald  S..  028-32-4574 
Rowe.  Dorsey  E..  497^40-2189 
Rowe,  Gerald  H..  377-40-5027 
Rowe,  Michael  A..  058-34-6206 
Rowe.  Michael  B..  365-42-6343 
Rowe.  William  J.,  443-34-0712 
Rowell,  Oliver  J.,  455-48-5793 
Rowlette,  Lemuel  A.,  225-52-8894 
Royal.  Donald  D..  306-32-5045 
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Royer.  Aaron  M.,  530-22-9644 
Rozelle.  H.  J..  547-46-0120 
Rozga.  Anthony  A..  391-46-2292 
Rubery.  Daniel  J.,  077-34-5328 
Rubin,  Kenneth  E.,  251-66-9597 
Rucker,  Tinsley  W..  026-38-3544 
Rudd.  Johnny  R..  405-58-6317 
Ruderman.  Gill  H..  246-68-7376 
1513         Rudy.  James  J..  218-62-0509 
Ruff.  Edwin  R..  519-38-6457 
Ruggerio,  Dominic  W.,  044-32-5392 
Ruggles,  James  E..  453-72-9698 
Ruhl.  Garrett  E..  566-50-2945 
Ruhmarm.  Richard  A..  495-40-8374 
Runy,  John.  008-30-6376 
Runyon.  George  W..  235-64-6713 
Rush,  Wayne  A.,  549-54-2636 
Rushatz.  Alfred  S.,  206-28-0804 
Rushforth.  Durward  M.,  138-34-2917 
Rusk.  James  E.,  284-34-6142 
Rusnak.  Terrance  J..  327-36-2574 
Russ.  Sam  W..  Jr..  266-68-5013 
Russell,  Carolyn  E..  223-56-7002 
Russell.  David  E.,  043-32-7869 
Russell,  Eugene  N..  297-34-6965 
Russell,  John  B.,  Jr.,  425-76-6166 
Russell.  John  R.,  007-36-3076 
Russell,  Melvin  W.,  466-60-1392 
Russell,  Nancy  A.,  238-54-5305 
Russell,  Richard  D.,  445-40-6726 
Russell,  Stanley  W.,  250-68-4316 
Russell,  W.  A.,  Jr.,  086-32-7977 
Russo  Alan  M.,  147-32-2368 
Rust.  David  H.,  402-66-1803 
Ruth.  Marilyn  M..  Carney..  472-46-7773 
Rutherford.  Wilson  R.,  II.  054-36-5046 
Rutland.  Jackie  E.,  462-50-6033 
Rutledge,  Gerald  E..  527-38-5998 
Rutz,  Stephen  P.,  103-32-6817 
Ryan,  Lawrence  J.,  Jr.,  041-30-2869 
Ryan,  Terrance  C,  506-52-1032 
Ryan,  William  P.,  Jr.,  525-94-2313 
Ryland.  Charles  M.,  423-56-4878 
Saari.  Donald  R..  012-30-3137 
Sabln,  Charles  B.,  465-70-3390 
Saccaro.  Anthony,  Jr.,  436-52-2659 
Sacco,  Donald  N.,  046-26-0473 
Sadusky,  John  J.,  160-32-9349 
Saffron,  Joseph  P.,  163-32-2056 
Sagar,  Marvin  E.,  280-42-1139 
Sagedy.  Robert  A..  150-28-9329 
Sagerser,  Roy  P.,  492-48-2952 
Saikowski.  John  J.,  Jr.,  189-34-3932 
Sakas,  Karl  D..  154-34-3664 
Salander.  James  M.,  009-30-0537 
Salinas,  Carlos  R..  459-70-0770 
Salko,  Joseph  E.,  157-32-9226 
Sallee.  David  K..  310-34-0398 
Salt,  Terrence  C,  523-56-1801 
Salter,  Stephen  M.,  064-34-2733 
Salvitti.  Joseph  M..  197-34-5213 
Salyer,  Howard  C.  Jr.,  409-66-5390 
Samas,  Frank  R..  318-34-5980 
Sampson,  Jon  L.,  541-44-7442 
Samuel.  Charles  H.,  526-42-4469 
Samuels.  Charles  W..  413-66-2039 
Samuels.  Seymour.  Ill,  409-48-7414 
Sanchez,  Desi  J..  527-42-6486 
Sanchez,  Washington  J.,  266-62-0984 
Sandell,  Lawrence  J.,  527-42-7612 
Sander,  Thomas  P..  219-40-0478 
Sanders.  David  J..  267-44-9801 
Sanders.  John  D..  518-42-7189 
Sanders.  Marvin  L.,  443-30-9739 
Sanders.  Ross  I.,  412-70-3053 
Sanderson,  David  E..  204-32-9978 
Sanderson.  Michael  C.  226-56-2645 
Sandidge.  William  M..  228-50-8415 
Sandin.  Ramon  A..  Jr..  526-60-3303 
Sandlin,  John  G..  377-32-9018 
Sands.  Gerald  A..  474-48-6423 
Sands,  Thomas  J.,  288-30-7201 
Sanford,  Gaylord  B..  518-46-2839 
Sanford.  Teddy  H..  Jr.,  576-46-4079 


Sanner,  James  E..  188-24-9691 
Sans.  John  A..  571-44-8374 
Sapolls.  Richard  J..  185-36-2729 
Sapp.  David  C,  141-30-3426 
Sarakaitis,  Joseph  P.,  286-34-0770 
Sarantakes,  John  E.,  450-60-5539 
Sarda,  Ram  M.,  288-36-2634 
Sarff ,  Thomas  E.,  272-34-2555 
Sargeant,  James  R.,  289-38-1729 
Sargent.  Martin  W.,  254-66-2749 
Samo,  Albert  R.,  141-34-3432 
Sarran,  George  G.,  449-54-2764 
Sarratt,  Robert  R.,  248-70-6604 
Sarzanlni.  Andrea  A.,  009-24-7943 
Sas,  Martin  S.,  207-32-1601 
Sasaki.  Raymond  N..  576-38-3893 
Sasfy.  Stephen  M..  555-60-1772 
Sasser,  Howell  C,  261-44-4832 
Sater,  Derrol  H.,  533-40-1732 
Sauer,  James  B.,  552-50-1941 
Sauer,  Richard  L.,  019-34-3768 
Saunders.  Craig  L..  465-68-2648 
Saunders,  Francis  V.,  577-46-8618 
Sausser,  Robert  G.,  186-32-6036 
Sauter,  Fred  E.,  328-34-0840 
Sauter,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.,  180-32-2205 
Saville,  Duane  E.,  501-44-6745 
Savory,  Carlton  G.,  627-72-8958 
Savoy.  Wallace  J.,  434-54-9975 
Sawczyn,  William,  159-32-4323 
Sawyer,  David  R.,  011-30-2348 
Sawyer,  James  R.,  256-64-1667 
Sawyer,  Philip  A.,  468-48-1706 
Saxton,  Michael  L.,  518-38-0962 
Sayers,  Larry  L.,  485-62-3321 
Sayles,  Rapheal  H.,  600-38-0931 
Scales.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  094-36-8256 
Scallan.  Joseph  H.,  449-56-6673 
Scarmell.  Michael  J.,  019-32-3513 
Scarboro.  James  H..  262-64-5107 
Scates,  Joseph  F.,  407-64-6700 
Schaaf,  Clifford  C,  Jr.,  491-44-8330 
Schafer.  Thomas  E..  449-58-3578 
Schaffer.  Harvey  L..  520-34-1072 
Schaffler.  Albert  B.,  228-46-3102 
Schaible,  Dermis  J..  298-34-1701 
Schallenberger.  Morris  G.,  604-48-4631 
Schaller,  Robert  H.,  037-26-3260 
Schanding,  Donald  W.,  401-46-9664 
Scharding,  John  H.,  412-74-5208 
Scharf.  Paul  A.,  129-32-7631 
Scharf,  Richard  D..  313-40-6101 
Scharff,  Ronald  E.,  519-44-0151 
Scharpf,  Francis  R.,  095-30-4891 
Schaufelberger,  John  E.,  519-48-6237 
Schaum,  Fred  W.,  392-38-4417 
Scheider,  Martin  P.,  III.  278-38-4757 
Scheidig,  Robert  E..  568-54-7410 
Scheldt,  Michael  J.,  305-52-1635 
Schell,  Tarey  B.,  534-34-7265 
Schenker.  Frederick  S..  208-30-7069 
Scherr.  William  A.,  Ill,  089-32-9756 
Schiefer,  Bernard  A.,  375-38-2419 
Schick,  Robert  A..  179-34-6518 
Schiltz,  Donald  W..  517-40-0800 
Schlaeppi.  Lloyd  A.,  474-38-2770 
Schlatter.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  410-72-8122 
Schleicher.  Richard  G..  381-38-2681 
Schlenker,  Austin  C.  Jr..  097-22-5046 
Schlenker.  Patrick  A..  126-32-7182 
Schlottman.  James  C.  208-32-9912 
Schmidt.  Ardon  O..  557-42-0437 
Schmidt.  Charles  L..  502-42-2406 
Schmidt,  Ernest  R..  340-30-6491 
Schmidt.  John  C.  Jr.,  264-66-1284 
Schmidt.  Marlin  E..  471-40-1536 
Schmidt.  Ronald  B.,  283-34-7405 
Schmidt.  Werner  G..  Jr..  197-30-2294 
Schmitz.  James  W..  390-38-3452  ' 
Schnakenberg.  David  D..  490-44-7175 
Schneider,  Daniel  P..  395-34-3865 
Schneider.  David  P..  105-34-1439 
Schneider.  Gerald  L.,  506-44-9911 
Schneider.  Jerry  B.,  347-32-2141 
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Schneider.  Ralph  R.,  460-66-7178 
Schneider,  Robert  H.,  402-42-1518 
Schneider.  WlUlam  A..  144-28-0854 
Schofleld.  Dale  W..  529-52-8611 
Scholl,  Wayne  J.,  391-40-3900 
Schoonover,  James  P..  525-94-1240 
Schrader.  Robert  P.,  114-32-0383 
Schrader.  Stanley  A..  007-38-5313 
Schram,  Robert  E..  276-38-9939 
Schramm.  James  D..  371-40-9903 
Schrelner.  David  M..  410-64-6647 
Schreyach.  Jon  C.  157-30-2248 
Schrock.  Philip  J..  322-36-1918 
Schroeder.  James  M..  361-30-6739 
Schroeder.  Thomas  M..  094-36-8259 
Schuck.  William  J..  390-40-2334 
Schuetze.  Irving  P..  466-58-6744 
Schulenberg,  Robert  H..  459-62-1545 
Schulte.  David  A..  577-58-6490 
Schultz.  Raymond  J.,  434-52-7426 
Schulz.  Anson  W..  305-38-9264 
Schulz.  Jeffrey  B.,  052-34-7953 
Schumacher,  John  W..  305-34-1813 
Schumacher.  William  J..  196-32-4930 
Schuman,  Richard  R..  477-48-3819 
Schuyler.  Donald  P..  269-34-6261 
Schuyler.  Unden  E.,  538-34-8068 
Schwartz.  Samuel  R..  083-34-0902 
Schwartz.  Thomas  A.,  46»-48-0711 
Schwartz,  Thomas  M.,  230-56-3974 
Schwend,  William  H..  491-40-3216 
Schweppe.  Howard  B..  Jr..  384-44-9704 
Schwoerke,  Roland  J..  440-42-5573 
Scoble.  Timothy  C.  263-56-9576 
Scofleld,  Thomas  C.  416-52-1398 
Scott.  Charles  R..  328-34-8801 
Scott.  David  G..  302-34-2254 
Scott.  Eugene  P..  261-54-7095 
Scott.  Huey  B..  435-62-5193 
Scott.  James  A..  212-34-4090 
Scott.  James  L..  Jr.,  224-54-1951 
Scott.  Kenneth  O..  372-36-7122 
Scott.  Leon  C.  377-36-6138 
Scott.  Michael  A..  235-56-0714 
Scott.  Peter  P..  022-28-2542 
Scott.  Richard  P..  Jr..  162-32-3955 
Scott.  WUllam  A..  519-38-7863 
Scrogln.  Thomas  W..  494-46-8309 
Scruggs,  Hugh  P..  401-80-8446 
Sculley,  Patrick  D..  067-40-5004 
Scureman.  Mark  A..  191-34-1309 
Seaborn.  E>onald  J..  266-58-4945 
Seamon.  Frederic  W..  III.  147-28-7385 
Sears.  Daniel  G..  023-30-3493 
Seawell.  John  P..  458-68-0819 
Secklnger,  George  M..  Jr.,  563-52-4292 
Sedge.  Roy  K..  374-44-8580 
Seefeld,  Herman  W..  III.  427-a2-9068 
Seellg,  Louis  C.  092-34-7417 
Seely,  John  B..  728-07-3451 
Seger.  Robert  E..  272-38-3598 
Segler,  Roger  L..  442-42-5419 
Selbert.  Gunter  P..  487-64-9921 
Selbold,  Paul  M.,  364-46-2367 
Selgle,  Robert  N..  278-38-3084 
Selgrlst.  Charles  D.,  510-42-8281 
Seller,  Dennis  L.,  195-32-4645 
Selby,  Jack  L.,  234-64-5047 
Sellgman,  Arnold  L.,  261-82-6408 
Selkls.  Robert  P.,  089-32-2485 
Sellers,  Maurice  E..  302-28-5740 
SeUers.  Mltchel  W..  239-50-5665 
Sellers.  Thomas  H..  Sr..  441-36-4659 
Sellers.  Tony  M..  463-50-9608 
Selman.  Charles  J..  483-46-2364 
Selman.  Sherley  A..  Wilson.  258-66-7348 
Semon.  Barry  H..  145-34-9435 
Semrau.  Buddy  L.,  363-42-4249 
Sendak.  Theodore  T..  312-42-5088 
Senecal.  Jan  L..  079-34-5616 
Seng.  George  P..  493-40-3085 
Senkus.  Neal  J..  238-60-9296 
Sepanskl,  Stephen  J..  118-32-5919 
Seremeth.  Andrew  J..  Jr..  021-34-2865 


Sessoms.  William  R..  237-52-0719 
Sette,  Domenic  R..  179-32-7226 
Seureau.  Kathleen  N.,  505-64-4002 
Sevellus.  Arthur  E..  262-62-1398 
Sever,  Kenneth  C  200-32-9040 
Severino,  Angelo  A..  129-34-5041 
Severson,  Daniel  J..  097-32-7071 
Severson.  Joel  S.,  479-48-5568 
Severson,  Richard  W.,  504-46-6365 
Sevier,  NoWe  H.,  II,  315-48-0642 
Sewell,  James  W.,  488-52-5156  ' 

Seyfer.  Alan  E.,  432-78-4695 
Seylar,  Roland  P..  110-30-2734 
Seymour,  John  A.,  Jr.,  240-66-9316 
Shafer,  Kathleen  M.,  387-40-2881 
Shaffer,  Gavin  D.,  J.,  205-34-0581 
Shaffer.  William  J.,  520-40-9879 
Shaler,  Michael  D.,  564-50-9043 
Shaman,  Paul  R.,  052-38-4538 
Shamanskl.  Daniel  M.,  188-32-6459 
Shank,  Edward  L.,  351-30-5687 
Shannon,  Edward  J.,  035-26-7209 
Shannon,  James  M.,  520-34-8114 
Sharbo,  Paul  W.,  484-50-8877 
Sharp,  Billy  R.,  452-54-5692 
Sharp,  Billy  R.,  430-56-8164 
Sharp,  Fred  A.,  532-34-9212 
Sharp,  Fred  P.,  574-10-9751 
Sharp,  Gregory  L.,  442-44-0684 
Sharp,  Marvin  W..  511-44-0504 
Sharp,  Raymond  D.,  Jr.,  497-36-6527 
Sharpe,  Gerald  W.,  521-56-9552 
Shaver,  Michael  P.,  468-48-5337 
Shaver.  William  G.,  414-86-5324 
Shavers.  Victor  R..  263-56-0443 
Shaw.  Charles  L..  102-30-5664 
Shaw.  Clarence  R..  Jr..  242-66-2566 
Shaw.  Dallas  A.,  266-48-3133 
Shaw,  Edward  W.,  002-28-1597 
Shaw,  Hubert  S.,  Jr.,  006-42-5912 
Shaw,  John  C,  Jr.,  431-74-3284 
Shaw,  Stanley  L.,  510-40-7853 
Shea.  Donald  W.,  516-38-6461 
Shea.  Jude  E..  139-34-5809 
Shea,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  003-26-6676 
Sheaf fer,  Frederick  E.,  053-34-1570 
Shearer,  Cyrus  N.,  Ill,  260-58-1053 
Sheehy,  Stephen  P.,  136-30-2443 
Sheer.  Tracy  B..  537-40-9170 
Sheets.  Jon  R.,  234-58-2849 
Sheetz,  Michael  L.,  315-36-2465 
Sheffey,  John  P.,  408-68-9424 
Sheffield.  Robert  W.,  259-56-4618 
Sheffield,  Roger  V.,  264-56-3394 
Sheffield,  Ronald  L.,  444-40-0924 
Shehom,  Henry  W.,  446-30-0634 
Shell,  Timothy  J.,  503-50-3567 
Shelby,  William  L.,  352-32-0708 
Sheldon,  Douglas  M..  479-52-4654 
Sheldon,  Frederick  C  265-64-9455 
SheUabarger,  Dan  G.,  302-34-6886 
SheUy,  Clyde,  500-38-1967 
Shelton,  Edward  J.,  441-36-6904 
Shelton,  Henry  H.,  240-68-4698 
Shelton.  Walter  J..  437-66-2532 
Shepard.  Stephen  E..  466-64-9651 
Shepherd.  James  G.,  505-46-6590 
Sheppard,  Paul  R.,  489-46-5772 
Shepps,  Robert  J.,  191-34-6906 
Sherbum.  John  H.,  466-46-0350 
Sherburne,  John  R.,  457-62-7503 
Sheridan,  John  T.,  038-24-4633 
Sheridan,  Richard  M.,  397-38-3764 
Sherman.  Frank  B..  Jr.,  232-72-0025 
Sherrell,  William  W.,  Jr.,  051-34-9570 
Sherrod,  Susie  M.,  252-64-7994 
Shiley,  Roger  D.,  267-56-8779 
Shine,  Alexander  P.,  079-34-5617 
Shinseki,  Eric  K.,  576-38-3256 
Shipley,  Bruce  G..  010-32-1135 
Shipley,  Dale  W.,  288-34-5440 
Shipley,  Susan  B.,  Merri.,  370-46-7999 
Shipman,  Ted  L.,  249-52-4137 
Shipp,  Charies  A.,  465-68-6715 
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Shipp,  Donald  R..  462-58-8779 
Shippey,  William  H.,  474-40-9198 
Shire,  Lawrence  H.,  197-36-5764 
Shires,  Charles  D..  234-58-1000 
Shirley,  Frederick  W..  219-36-9417 
Shirley,  Lois  G.,  193-30-7175 
Shive,  Donald  W.,  Jr.,  110-34-9525 
Shlenker,  Lenard  L.,  Jr.,  433-46-4897 
Shoemaker,  Dudley  C,  552-68-5857 
Shoemaker.  Philip  H.,  189-32-9936 
Sholar,  Robert  C,  407-50-7914 
ShoUy,  David  J.,  053-34-1582 
Sholly,  Robert  H..  460-58-3110 
Shope,  Walter  R..  266-58-6215 
Shore,  Christian  M.,  528-54-4241 
Short,  Albert  V.,  023-30-4221 
Short,  Robert  W.,  521-46-4374 
Short,  Thomas  E.,  359-28-7968 
Shoup,  Kenneth  J.,  253-60-2661 
Shrader,  Charles  R.,  233-66-3847 
Shreffler,  Lynn  D..  323-28-4332 
Shriner,  Robert  M.,  140-32-1097 
Shryock,  Robert  W.,  553-70-5076 
Shuey,  Martin  W.,  157-28-4495 
Shuford,  John  H.,  251-58-1102 
Shugrue,  William  J.,  557-60-7521 
Shuler,  Brigham  S.,  261-54-9905 
Shumate,  Rufus  H.,  Jr.,  224-58-9063 
Shumski,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  172-36-1831 
Shumway,  Walter  A.,  265-52-2768 
Shutty,  Bernard  J.,  207-32-5780 
Sickinger,  Thomas  L.,  388-40-0693 
Siebenaler,  Donald  L..  465-60-6489 
Siebert,  Edward  M.,  486-34-3367 
Siekman,  Raymond  D..  508-54-0896 
Slelinski,  Peter  E.,  033-30-2603 
Siemon,  Patrick  G.,  364-42-9829 
Sierra,  Albert  J.,  Jr.,  265-62-7438 
Sierra,  Michael  J.,  461-60-3491 
Sifrit,  Roger  W.,  153-28-3376 
Sigala,  Joseph  L.,  549-68-6470 
Sikes,  David  A.,  250-64-4867 
Slkora,  Stanley  P.,  Jr.,  055-34-0095 
Sikorski,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  053-34-1576 
Silberstein,  Kenneth  R.,  483-46-9332 
Silva,  Manuel  J..  014-28-3649 
Silveria.  Donald  C,  464-56-1715 
Slmcox,  Thomas  A.,  408-60-6432 
Simek,  Joseph  R.,  526-60-8768 
Simerly,  Charles  S.,  263-50-8454 
Slmino,  Joseph  R.,  002-28-6106 
Simmons,  Earnest  L.,  239-60-2706 
Simms,  James  H..  318-36-8145 
Slmoneaux,  Joseph  A.,  434-60-4141 
Simonetta,  Russell  S.,  Jr.,  171-32-2277 
Simpkins,  Dale  L.,  328-30-0626 
Simpkins,  Jlmmie  C,  416-52-9074 
Simpson,  Daniel  H.,  406-56-5376 
Simpson,  Donald  A.,  542-46-7665 
Simpson,  Edward,  Jr.,  003-30-7321 
Simpson,  Edwin  W..  456-64-1602 
Simpson,  Gordon  T.,  410-54-3408 
Simspon,  Jerry  J..  281-32-3914 
Simpson.  Kenneth  W.,  568-52-9125 
Simpson,  Patrick  J.,  542-46-7664 
Simpson,  William  N.,  I..  049-30-8107 
Sims,  Benjamin  A.,  527-44-4540 
Sims,  Douglas  A.,  490-42-3637 
Sims,  Eddie  R.,  410-60-4077 
Sims,  Jackie  D.,  260-54-0276 
Sims,  Joe  A.,  Jr.,  423-56-9327 
Sims,  Thomas  L.,  463-58-0363 
Sinclair,  Richard  N.,  II,  364-42-4581 
Sinclair,  Robert  B.,  419-54-9232 
Singer,  Lawrence  A.,  164-28-5144 
Sinkler,  Paul  P.,  397-34-5202 
Sinnott,  Robert  C,  206-34-9884 
Sinnreich,  Richard  H.,  056-34-0197 
Siraco,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  031-28-6414 
Sirois,  George  A.,  025-28-3610 
Sisco,  Bruce  L.,  Jr.,  089-32-2392 
Sisk,  Francis,  G..  202-26-8821 
Sisk,  Michael  G.,  504-26-6887 
Sisson,  David  J.,  164-32-6632 
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Sisti,  Francis  J.,  239-70-3259 
Sivells,  James  B.,  409-62-8072 
Sivigny,  Michael  J..  220-40-4968 
Skarupa.  Ronald  A.,  040-32-2682 
Skeins,  Harry,  Jr.,  235-50-1686 
Skender,  Louis  E.,  165-34-9791 
Skerker,  Alan  L..  090-34-6527 
Skidmore,  Francis  R.,  231-56-0731 
Skidmore,  Jack  M.,  278-38-2518 
Skinner,  Willie  R.,  239-60-1518 
Skirvin,  Glen  D.,  Jr.,  311-44-1320 
Sklar,  David  A.,  426-84-8142 
Skripka,  Frederick  J.,  456-70-1871 
Slack,  Duane  A.,  299-34-5568 
Slapkunas,  Raymond,  049-30-0398 
Slater,  Duane  L.,  366-36-9137 
Slater,  Rufus  E.,  265-68-5559 
Slater,  Terry  J.,  537-38-2939 
Slay,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  248-82-7507 
Sleight,  Theron  L.,  518-44-4350 
Slife,  Richard  D.,  291-32-7844 
Slifer.  William  E.,  374-38-1630 
Sllfka.  John.  III.  185-30-5200 
Sllgar,  Norman  P.  519-38-1418 
Sloan,  John  N.,  235-60-9586 
Sloan,  Murrell  L.,  465-48-4064 
Sloane,  Medwyn  D.,  Ill,  435-66-4219 
Sloane.  Robert  L.,  006-38-1426 
Slover,  Harold  L.,  126-32-5118 
Smalling,  Oliver  H.,  252-54-9470 
Smalls,  Thomas  E..  249-70-2972 
Smart,  Eric  E.,  237-48-1109 
Smart,  Neil  A..  230-54-4570 
Smathers,  Sam  T.,  245-52-0567 
Smeeks,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  233-58-9480 
Smelcer,  Charles,  574-10-9769 
Smidt,  Orville  B.,  503-48-6463 
Smith,  Ben  E.,  410-74-6238 
Smith,  Blaine  H..  Jr..  441-40-7014 
Smith.  Bruce  E..  003-30-4434 
Smith.  Byron  W..  520-50-4142 
Smith.  Carlton  H..  263-52-6696 
Smith,  Charles  P.,  279-34-9137 
Smith,  Charles  P.,  389-36-9869 
Smith,  Charles  I..  450-68-1930 
Smith,  Charles  L.,  209-30-8826 
Smith,  Charles  M..  266-60-4868 
Smith.  Chester  C,  411-66-8966 
Smith,  Clarence  W.,  Jr.,  234-66-9080 
Smith,  Claude  G..  Jr.,  161-32-0463 
Smith,  Clay  R.,  Jr.,  059-32-2135 
Smith,  Daniel  M..  485-52-6868 
Smith,  David  B.,  540-42-6023 
Smith,  David  B.,  207-32-6029 
Smith,  David  R.,  213-38-8113 
Smith,  David  S.,  393-44-8118 
Smith,  Donald  B.,  098-36-3840 
Smith,  Doyle  E.,  432-68-3987 
Smith,  Eddy,  456-68-7779 
Smith,  Edgar  L.,  III.  535-38-4119 
Smith,  Edward  C,  277-32-8804 
Smith,  Edwin  P.,  370-46-3610 
Smith,  Emmette  W.,  226-48-5638 
Smith,  Francis  L..  Jr.,  106-34-3295 
Smith,  Frank  T.,  251-54-0045 
Smith,  Freddie  G.,  284-34-2180 
Smith,  Freddie  R.,  530-30-3262 
Smith,  Gardner  W.,  228-48-2033 
Smith,  George  D.,  480-38-1111 
Smith,  George  P.,  436-58-0036 
Smith,  George  S.,  Jr..  284-34-2334 
Smith,  Glenn  N..  056-34-0072 
Smith,  Gordon  R.,  260-64-7742 
Smith,  Grady  A.,  497-38-5874 
Smith,  Guy  A..  Jr.,  254-54-6120 
Smith,  Harold  B.,  450-58-2502 
Smith,  Herbert  J.,  Ill,  372-44-4078 
Smith,  Hubert  G..  4lt)-68-7953 
Smith.  Irving,  087-30-3818 
Smith,  Jack  H.,  456-60-1159 
Smith.  James  A.,  248-68-7241 
Smith,  James  L.,  530-22-6979 
Smith,  James  W.,  458-68-0735 
Smith.  Jerry  A.,  496-44-9897 


Smith,  Jimmy  T.,  559-44-8964 
Smith,  John  E.,  III.  239-70-0523 
Smith,  John  E.,  379-36-8308 
Smith,  John  M.,  392-38-1534 
Smith,  John  W.,  209-34-2854 
Smith,  Kenneth  V.,  478-48-3888 
Smith,  Larry  G.,  058-36-2572 
Smith,  Larry  J.,  249-68-0077 
Smith,  Lee  H.,  Hugh,  585-05-9922 
Smith,  Malcolm  G.,  Jr..  424-52-8465 
Smith,  Melvin  S.,  Jr..  228-44-6086 
Smith.  Michael  R..  521-58-8645 
Smith,  Nelson  P.,  Jr.,  568-64-8182 
Smith,  Paul  M.,  227-54-2542 
Smith,  Peter  M.,  146-30-8467 
Smith,  Randolph  L.,  546-56-2820 
Smith,  Ray  T.,  542-42-5340 
Smith,  Richard  G.,  433-58-9471 
Smith,  Richard  M.,  371-38-3347 
Smith,  Richard  M.,  041-32-8557 
Smith,  Richard  W.,  236-62-6981 
Smith,  Robert  H.,  257-52-2769 
Smith,  Robert  P.,  037-24-1795 
Smith,  Russell  H.,  262-78-8214 
Smith,  Samuel  W.,  424-42-4155 
Smith,  Steven  R.,  235-74-1635 
Smith,  Thomas  A..  Jr..  415-66-2117 
Smith.  Thomas  G..  Sr..  259-54-2629 
Smith.  Thomas  J..  235-54-4168 
Smith.  Walter  C.  262-66-2356 
Smith,  Wl.  255-62-7927 
Smith.  WUllam  D..  Jr..  515-36-7668 
Smith.  William  E..  546-84-0515 
Smith.  William  H..  431-64-2099 
Smith.  William  L.,  354-32-3731 
Smith.  William  T.,  409-32-9390 
Smock,  James  E.,  354-28-3298 
Smoluk,  John  J.,  Ill,  179-34-9233 
Smoot.  Charles  V.,  229-46-3120 
Smor.  Francis  M.,  264-56-8287 
Smullen.  Frederick  W.,  004-40-6091 
Smyser.  James  O.,  517-48-8115 
Sneed,  Bryant  S.,  Ill,  367-40-2086 
Sneed,  Robert  L.,  525-88-6561 
Sneed,  Thomas  A.,  431-60-7013 
Snelgrove,  Larrls  M.,  250-62-7105 
Snell,  Michael  G..  580-98-9515 
Snider,  John  E.,  486-36-7993 
Snider,  Thomas  H.,  289-34-4249 
Snipes,  Grover  E.,  427-84-3968 
Snodgrass,  Wilder  M.,  524-46-1480 
Snook,  Larry,  450-68-7830 
Snover,  Ralfe.  E..  053-32-4850 
Snow.  Glen  L..  510-36-2386 
Snow,  Joseph  T.,  015-32-4046 
Snyder,  David  L.,  163-34-6821 
Snyder.  John  P..  209-28-9362 
Snyder.  L.  B..  II.  232-56-0871 
Snyder.  Robert  A..  519-40-8268 
Sobecke.  James  B..  340-36-7315 
Soberg,  David  A..  416-50-2951 
Sobichevsky,  Vladimir.  563-52-2761 
Socky.  Lloyd.  224-54-3851 
Soderberg.  John  D..  144-30-7036 
Sodetz.  Frank  J..  Jr..  324-32-9285 
Soehren.  Stephen  E..  482-46-8992 
Sokness,  Gary  L.,  502-44-9314 
Sokoloski,  James  L.,  516-44-8614 
Solander,  Gary  G.,  511-32-9345 
Solenberger,  Thomas  M.,  236-62-5980 
Sollenberger,  Karen  S.,  300-38-7312 
SoUinger,  Jerry  M.,  181-34-7070 
Solomon,  BlUy  K.,  465-74-4119 
Solomon,  Mendel  S.,  452-54-3684 
Solomson,  Ronald  D.,  041-36-0720 
Sones,  Richard  A.,  434-50-0226 
Sorensen.  James  R.,  562-50-2494 
Sorensen,  Kenneth  C,  529-50-0344 
Sorensen,  Wayne  B.,  469-44-0821 
Soron,  Vitold  J.,  129-32-6872 
Sorrentino.  George  P.,  151-32-5383 
Sosnowski,  John  J.  141-30-2107 
Sottak,  Barry  J.,  001-30-5143 
Soule,  James  L.,  Jr.,  002-24-4221 


Southard,  Ralph  C,  448-34-0231 
Southby,  Janet  R.,  235-70-2109 
Southwell,  Robert  E.,  543-34-0694 
Souvenir,  Stanley  J.,  540-42-3590 
Sowder.  Norman  G.,  432-66-7496 
Sowell,  Norman  E.,  542-46-9777 
Sowell.  Russell  W..  Jr.,  455-54-2325 
Spagnoli,  Joseph  B.,  203-30-5856 
Spangler,  David  R.,  542-44-9089 
Speaker,  Theodore  A.,  194-28-0786 
Spearman,  Ronald  K..  249-70-2344 
Spears,  James  R.,  544-38-5294 
Speedy,  John  C,  III,  110-34-9626 
Speer,  Wilbur  R.,  505-50-7781 
Speer,  William  L.,  511-42-8135 
Speilman,  Daniel  E.,  Jr.,  233-68-1153 
Speltz,  Karl  W.,  539-30-0119 
Spencer,  Dorothy  E..  187-34-3316 
Spencer.  James  I..  268-36-0132 
Spencer,  James  J.,  053-34-1958 
Spencer,  Thomas  A.,  241-66-9600 
Spencer.  Wilbur  P..  Jr..  001-28-3226 
Speranza,  Nicholas  P.,  068-34-3176 
Spiegel.  Dennis  J.,  163-34-6099 
Spille,  Robert  M.,  476-42-7049 
Spiller,  John  E.,  450-70-5177 
Spiller,  Winton,  Jr.,  231-48-0037 
Spine,  Mary  L.,  194-28-4600 
Spinetto,  John  D.,  286-44-0672 
Spinosa,  Ray  D.,  021-32-7531 
Spirek.  E>ennis  G.,  349-30-2966 
Spivey.  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  256-56-5446 
Sponberg,  Darrell  L.,  455-60-1621 
Spoonemore.  Bobby  B.,  455-54-2616 
Sporclc,  Vincent  L.,  167-34-5512 
Sport,  William  M.,  417-50-4089 
Spradling,  Eldon  H.,  234-62-8542 
Sprague,  Harold  E.,  II,  183-32-1160 
Sprague,  John  F.,  123-34-2046 
Sprague,  Kenneth  E.,  528-46-9155 
Sprague,  Michael  D.,  285-32-1674 
Sprouse,  James  V.,  Jr.,  414-54-0246 
Spruill,  Matthias  A.,  Ill,  261-70-4364 
Squillace,  Ralph  C,  Jr.,  135-34-7430 
Squire,  Willard  S.,  Jr..  371-36-5501 
Squires.  Grace  E.,  102-32-3070 
SUber,  Daniel  E.,  Jr.,  535-42-2885 
Stacey,  Clifford  W.,  419-54-6736 
Stack,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  521-48-5527 
Stacy,  Aubrey  B.,  429-86-2551 
Stafford.  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  577-58-3839 
Stafne,  James  A.,  503-34-7417 
Staley.  David  H.,  Jr.,  567-52-1563 
Stalker.  William  H.,  II,  311-44-1116 
Stallings.  Betty  J..  502-28-2904 
Stalmann,  Bernard  E.,  Jr.,  188-32-1114 
Stamant.  Philemon  A..  II,  241-60-7470 
Stamey,  Victor  E.,  424-52-9778 
Stamilio,  Michael  E.,  132-32-6563 
Stamm.  Richard  L.,  511-40-8251 
Stamper,  Clarence  D.,  Jr.,  235-66-2586 
Stamper,  Roy  R.,  319-34-3797 
Standi,  Charles  M.,  257-68-1779 
Stanfield.  Bernard  M.,  429-84-7953 
Stanfield,  John  C,  255-58-1490 
Stanford,  Larry  R.,  186-36-5465 
Stanford,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  434-58-8322 
Stankewitz,  Charles  G.,  441-46-8882 
Stanley,  Philip  J.,  Bart.,  265-74-6335 
Stanley.  Richard  A.,  042-32-0230 
Stanley,  Warner  D.,  Ill,  578-52-9600 
Stanley.  William  S.,  261-66-9186 
Stapleton,  James  B.,  093-32-3220 
Starbird.  Edward  A.,  053-34-1573 
Starbuck,  Todd  R.,  345-36-7482 
Stames,  John  L.,  412-64-0533 
Starr,  Douglas  H.,  401-58-7437 
Starr,  Garrett  C,  Jr..  158-30-4780 
Statum,  Herman  C,  413-60-7596 
SUtz,  John  R.,  Jr.,  052-32-0668 ' 
Stauffacher.  Thomas  J.,  357-34-1052 
Steadman,  Kenneth  A.,  329-34-2908 
Steadman,  Robert  P.,  411-62-4523 
Steed.  Emil  E.,  250-56-0093 
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Steege.  Robert  J.,  484-42-0605 
Steele.  James  J..  270-42-0795 
Steele.  Robert  M..  419-52-7705 
Steele.  Rowland  O..  464-64-2082 
Steele.  Samuel  L..  409-66-3863 
Steele.  William  M..  252-70-0433 
Steelman,  Robert  C,  Jr..  309-46-3623 
Steen.  David  B..  366-34-3319 
Steen.  Robert  S..  424-50-6195 
Stefanl,  Dennis  E..  517-44-0946 
Steffey.  Chester  R.,  II,  377-30-5839 
Stein.  Harry  A..  053-34-0379 
Steinberg,  Barry  P.,  223-54-4505 
Steiner.  Frederick  I..  422-48-8079 
Stelnig.  Ronald  D..  569-50-5363 
Stemm,  Patricia  A..  301-28-7343 
Stepanlak.  Frederick.  399-40-2172 
Stephens.  Charles  D..  419-52-2770 
Stephens.  Jack  R..  421-56-9365 
Stephens.  Jeffrey  L..  215-40-9115 
Stephens,  Robert  F..  Jr.,  205-28-5773 
Stephens.  Robert  L.,  Jr..  235-62-9984 
Stephens,  Thomas  E.,  276-34-8542 
Stephenson.  Dan  T..  402-50-5844 
Stephenson.  Hartwell  B.,  J..  228-46-7286 
Stephenson.  Joel  S..  105-30-9759 
Stephenson.  Stephen  R..  545-78-1425 
Stepp.  Wendell.  400-56-6518 
Sterbenz.  Henry  W..  Jr..  068-36-8725 
Sterling.  Faith  E..  041-30-9469 
Sternberg.  Ben.  Jr..  110-34-9494 
Sterrett.  John  D..  Ill,  231-52-2266 
Stetzinger,  John  E.,  289-32-1485 
Stevens.  Dale  M..  473-40-6698 
Stevens.  Ula  C.  007-38-1046 
Stevens,  Pat  M.,  IV,  079-34-5622 
Stevens.  T  J..  243-56-1604 
Stevenson.  Julian  L.,  254-42-5146 
Steverson,  James  R.,  521-54-8550 
Stewart.  Alan  F..  280-34-4995 
Stewart.  Alan  P..  141-30-2263 
Stewart.  Asa  E..  431-66-2564 
Stewart.  Charles  W..  III.  225-52-3022 
Stewart.  Donald  P..  290-34-3822 
Stewart.  Gary  M..  052-36-1094 
Stewart.  George  D..  463-58-4517 
Stewart.  Harry  E..  251-48-2134 
Stewart.  James  R..  261-68-5768 
Stewart.  Joseph  W..  189-30-9881 
Stewart.  Phillip  R..  467-48-9398 
Stewart.  Robert  L..  427-90-0242 
Stewart.  Thomas  H..  454-62-5885 
Stewart.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  036-26-4584 
Stewart,  Thomas.  L.,  440-30-0371 
Stewart.  Thomas  W..  530-22-2453 
Stgermain,  Henry  J..  046-34-5354 
Stieglitz.  Gilbert  J..  143-30-8317 
Stiehl.  Gustav  H..  IV.  545-54-4039 
Stillman.  Jon  C.  396-32-8099 
StilweU.  Richard  G..  Jr.,  079-34-6570 
Stiner.  Tommy  C.  408-56-0157 
Stingle.  Worbert  A..  399-42-3232 
Stirling.  William  W..  069-34-3587 
Stisltis.  Robert  P..  044-32-6676 
Stjohn.  Richard  L..  044-34-8133 
Stober.  Robert  L..  484-40-7473 
Stobie.  John  P..  178-36-6265 
Stock,  Joseph  E.,  265-54-3865 
Stock,  Lawrence  W..  378-42-2736 
Stock.  Michael  L..  381-44-0612 
Stocker.  Ralph  F..  363-38-4102 
Stocker.  Ronald  W..  464-62-4180 
Stockmoe.  Lyle  D..  501-28-8187 
Stockton.  Patrick  D..  522-40-7108 
Stoewe.  Russell  J..  271-36-2243 
Stokes.  Charles  E..  Jr..  235-62-3670 
Stokes.  John  P..  379-44-8208 
Stokes.  Oliver  C.  Jr..  216-36-8966 
Stolarcek.  William  G..  267-64-4697 
Stolfi.  John  R.,  161-36-8559 
Stombres.  Richard  A..  526-44-5989 
Stone.  Bert.  526-46-6134 
Stone.  Prank  D..  415-64-8874 
Stonecipher,  Roy  L..  526-46-5760 


Stoner,  William  L..  III.  264-66-0966 
Stong.  Todd  D..  053-34-1575 
Stonge.  Roland  J..  Jr..  003-30-8449 
Stout.  Carl  F..  326-34-3818 
Stowell.  Walter  O..  008-30-3324 
Stpeter.  Norman  L..  005-40-3605 
Strabel.  Edward  W..  354-38-5389 
Stracensky.  Gary  C.  284-38-1200 
Strachan.  James  D..  319-34-0119 
Strachan,  Richard  J..  024-38-2020 
Strain.  John  H..  083-34-2237 
Strange.  Gary  E..  505-50-8945 
Strange,  John  J..  228-56-4487 
Strange.  Theodore  R..  237-62-2041 
Strassburg.  Thomas  M..  393-44-3505 
Straub.  Christopher  C.  059-34-5084 
Straub.  Delbert  M..  423-52-1190 
Stream.  Joel.  053-36-0990 
Street.  Donald  R.,  442-38-8086 
Stretch.  Donald  F..  374-34-3886 
Striano.  Thomas  S..  129-36-0847 
Strich.  Richard  A..  045-34-5355 
Strickland.  David  S..  404-46-4648 
Strleper.  Gerard  E..  370-40-8634 
Striler,  Raymond  J..  495-40-8173 
Stringer,  Hugh  L..  Jr..  262-62-1293 
Stripling,  Maria  J..  258-68-1225 
Strom.  Larry  J-.  558-58-4435 
Strom.  Roger  C.  519-40-9194 
Stroud.  Cari  M..  Jr..  250-52-8067 
Stroud.  Richard  M..  263-52-3149 
Stryjewski,  Robert  H..  052-32-3418 
Stryker.  James  W..  365-40-6875 
Stuart.  Larry  E..  257-54-1141 
Stuart.  Rodney  K..  530-24-2162 
Stubbs,  Richard  C.  248-64-7446 
Stubbs.  William  P..  096-26-1492 
Stuck.  William  W..  364-44-3271 
Studdard.  Walter  C.  420-54-1233 
Stuler.  Charles  R..  Jr-262-62-5103 
Stull.  Joseph  E..  439-64-0163 
Stull,  Michael  D..  402-56-1389 
Stull.  Terry  G..  257-68-1647 
Stump.  Frank  G.,  III.  270-38-3735 
Stunkard.  Larry  E..  346-32-2468 
Stupar,  Rudolph  A..  325-34-9638 
Sturbois.  Louis  J..  III.  520-42-8294 
Sturdivant.  Robert  D..  413-60-5635 
Surgeon.  Charles  E..  427-68-7804 
Sturges,  Scott  L..  107-32-1379 
Stutz.  Darvel  C.  540-46-5383 
Stutz.  Douglas  R..  320-28-9991 
Styer.  Norman  W..  Jr..  199-32-6328 
Sucher.  Theodore  R..  III.  043-30-9852 
Sughrue.  Lawrence  T..  530-22-2963 
Suit.  Larry  R..  496-42-9414 
SuiU.  Charles  R..  487-46-3867 
Sullivan.  Cavin  F.,  463-68-0925 
Sullivan.  Darr  F..  Jr..  249-68-5966 
Sullivan.  David  E..  444-40-9528 
Sullivan.  David  E..  479-38-3554 
Sullivan.  Dennis  B.,  266-54-6664 
Sullivan.  Gerald  R..  368-38-5402 
Sullivan,  John  E.,  536-38-4254 
Sullivan.  John  E..  Jr..  429-76-1170 
Sullivan.  John  P..  Jr..  144-32-8186 
Sullivan.  Leon  W..  Jr..  216-40-2805 
Sullivan.  Luke  P..  055-28-7527 
Sullivan.  Max  D..  356-26-5065 
Sullivan.  Michael  F..  166-34-4835 
Sullivan.  Michael  R..  210-32-5146 
Sullivan.  Milton  L..  514-36-7871 
Sullivan.  Philip  H..  Jr..  017-28-9131 
Sullivan.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  213-42-4227 
Sullivan.  William  C.  Jr..  578-60-6629 
Sultenfuss.  Benjamin  J..  Jr.,  466-64-0831 
Sumera.  Ronald  R..  110-36-5698 
Summerford.  Ted  W..  247-74-0309 
Summerford.  Wheeler  D..  418-48-5105 
Summers.  Michael  H..  563-54-6193 
Sundstrom,  Carl.  140-32-4259 
Supinski.  Richard  E..  173-34-0268 
Surette.  Warren  J.,  031-28-9159 
Surles.  Thomas  B..  575-38-8342 


Sutcliffe.  Edwin  H..  037-26-4157 
Sutherland.  Bryan  A..  312-42-4676 
Sutherland.  Cameron  B..  226-48-6580 
Sutherland.  Garrell  E..  517-34-7554 
Sutherland.  Jack  E..  264-40-9618 
Sutton.  Ernest  L..  251-86-5520 
Sutton.  William  F..  257-46-5587 
Svec.  Timothy  A..  340-34-1444 
Swain.  Gary  R..  482-56-8791 
Swain.  Richard  M..  II.  261-70-5238 
Swain.  Thomas  E..  516-48-4600 
Swallow.  Gary  L..  261-60-0790 
Swan.  Leanora  M..  201-32-1803 
Swanson.  Gary  D..  206-30-6510 
Swedish.  Benjamin  R..  058-30-8111 
Swedlund.  Jerry  G..  503-46-9097 
Sweeney.  John  E.,  089-32-4306 
Sweeney.  Robert  D..  Jr..  395-38-2505 
Sweeney.  Robert  T.  013-32-7289 
Sweeney.  Russdl  W..  Jr..  289-36-5824 
Sweeney.  Thomas  W..  353-34-3397 
Sweet.  George  B..  III.  226-48-0741 
Sweet.  Ross  B..  114-38-9662 
Sweet.  Worth  A.,  Jr..  238-58-0121 
Swendson.  Joe  A..  439-52-2392 
Swenson.  Peter  C.  144-32-5475 
Swensson.  John  K..  224-58-1578 
Swift.  Ivan  C.  384-34-7679 
Swift.  Roy  A..  513-40-3574 
Swift.  William  D..  424-54-4469 
Swlnk.  Terry  E..  413-62-6991 
Swisher.  Arthur  H..  223-54-9542 
Swisher.  Ted  A.,  223-56-0478 
Sykes.  Philip  A..  299-32-6980 
Sylvester.  Louis  A..  Ke..  423-50-3097 
Sylvester.  Marilyn  J.,  535-34-6708 
Sylvia.  William  H..  Jr..  230-44-4822 
Syverud.  Roger  L..  476-48-1882 
Szabo.  Bela  A..  III.  523-54-7397 
Szlachetka.  Marion  E.,  059-36-2180 
Szwarckop.  Joseph  D..  098-28-7535 
Szydlo.  Robert  B..  325-34-2678 
Szymanowicz.  Philip  B..  196-32-6176 
Szymczak.  Robert  W..  354-30-8327 
Tabor.  Michael  W..  223-64-1145 
Tacelosky.  Robert  J..  208-30-3842 
Taggart.  Carl  D..  459-52-1784 
Tait.  Donald  A.,  554-52-8377 
Takahashl.  Daniel  T..  576-42-3067 
Takamiya.  Paul  K..  575-36-4622 
Takata,  Alvin  M..  576-36-9506 
Taksar.  Ronald  J..  045-30-0033 
Talbert.  David  A..  263-68-6705 
Talbott.  Charlie  Y..  305-40-6283 
Talbott.  David  L..  485-56-7072 
Talley.  James  R..  431-80-1490 
Tallman.  Harold  S.,  023-32-8192 
Talmadge.  Roger  S..  499-38-7045 
Tames.  Robert  G..  212-34-0859 
Tanaka.  Richard  M.,  518-44-1205 
Tanaka.  Rodney  S..  575-44-6245 
Tanguay.  Paul  K..  228-58-6688 
Tannehill.  George  L..  II.  197-34-6032 
Tarantola,  Michael  R.,  224-58-6906 
Tardy,  John  C,  430-66-2285 
Tarpley.  John  J..  246-68-7378 
Tarpley.  Richard  W..  457-66-5982 
Tarpley.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  432-76-2152 
Tasket.  Ronald  W..  162-32-6454 
Tastad.  Jerome  W.,  501-44-8535 
Tate.  Arthur  W..  Jr..  266-54-3968 
Tate.  Christopher  P..  079-34-5624 
Tate.  Raymond  A.,  487-42-2552 
Tate.  Roy  W..  425-88-6942 
Tauscher.  Elwood  R..  297-36-4872 
Tavemetti.  Leonard  R..  559-52-8271 
Taylor.  Archie  B..  Jr..  578-56-9818 
Taylor.  Benjamin  D..  423-46-0534 
Taylor.  Carl  S..  525-92-9031 
Taylor.  Daniel  E..  261-66-5226 
Taylor.  David  R..  484-52-2429 
Taylor.  Dell  W.,  430-64-3707 
Taylor.  Donald  R..  425-66-1909 
Taylor,  Donald  R.,  363-40-9869 
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Taylor.  Edwin  L..  534-30-5713 
Taylor.  Emmett  L..  421-52-9865 
Taylor.  Frederick  C.  005-40-9711 
Taylor.  Harry  O.,  508-50-5079 
Taylor.  Harvey  G..  Jr..  459-68-7088 
Taylor.  Herbie  R..  462-64-0981 
Taylor.  James  A..  267-64-4655 
Taylor.  John  C,  329-36-9441 
Taylor.  John  L..  238-60-1388 
Taylor.  John  M.,  Jr..  256-52-6506 
Taylor,  John  R..  255-62-7746 
Taylor,  John  W.,  Jr..  140-34-9722 
Taylor.  Kenneth  D..  455-56-8918 
Taylor.  Larry  A..  273-36-4433 
Taylor.  Michael  E..  427-86-3667 
Taylor.  Morris  M..  Jr..  407-52-8635 
Taylor.  Richard  H.,  252-64-7676 
Taylor.  Robert  B..  240-52-1681 
Taylor.  Roy  G..  446-42-3114 
Taylor,  Stephen  R..  401-44-2141 
Taylor.  Thomas  W..  239-68-6776 
Taylor.  Warren  H..  444-44-1859 
Taylor.  Warren  P..  447-42-0808 
Taylor,  Wesley  B..  Jr..  068-36-8728 
Taylor.  William  E.,  375-40-4071 
Teague,  John  A..  Jr.,  579-50-1670 
Teany,  Gene  A.,  263-48-5427 
Tedesco,  Vincent  J.,  Jr.,  056-34-1066 
Tedrick,  James  L.,  341-30-0098 
Tedrow,  Thomas  N..  207-30-0747 
Teel.  Kenneth  L..  441-38-9507 
Teixeira.  Edward  T.,  575-44-8594 
Telenko,  George  J.,  Jr.,  298-32-7058 
Tellman,  David  W..  297-30-8208 
Templer.  Thomas  W..  452-66-3985 
Templeton.  Allen  E.,  227-50-5598 
Tempton,  Willie  A..  450-64-2176 
Tenholder.  Michael  F..  296-40-9863 
Tenis,  Andrew,  476-40-5548 
Tepper.  Elliott  I..  095-34-8486 
Terrell.  Douglas  R.,  573-50-1181 
Terrell,  Richard  H.,  454-58-8166 
Terrell,  Thompson  A..  Ill,  252-66-7150 
Terry.  Elbridge  W.,  261-66-4610 
Terry.  Joseph  G..  Jr.,  329-38-3699 
Terry,  Millard  D..  510-36-3101 
Terry,  Robert  B.,  Jr..  253-66-7457 
Tesch.  Thomas  N.,  395-42-3690 
Tetu.  Robert  Q.,  Jr.,  230-54-7411 
Tezak,  Fdward  C..  105-32-0619 
Thacker,  James  H..  227-44-8061 
Thackston.  Bruce  L.,  089-34-3520 
Thames,  John  W..  Jr.,  426-78-9955 
Thatcher."  Leslie  D.,  371-44-3755 
Theisen.  David  J..  472-36-1649 
Theologos.  John  J.,  121-30-0902 
Theriault,  Alfred  J.,  Jr..  036-26-0123 
Theriault.  Raymond  J..  037-28-8873 
Theroux.  Thomas  R..  018-34-7644 
Thie,  Harry  J..  136-34-6919 
Thimblin.  Michael  D..  352-34-5440 
Thoden,  Richard  W.,  072-32-7953 
Thomas,  Buddy  G..  257-60-9892 
Thomas.  Charles  A..  464-62-6922 
Thomas.  Charles  L.,  424-54-4168 
Thomas,  Charles  S.,  557-60-9127 
Thomas,  Clifford  M.,  235-66-0897 
Thomas.  Edward  R..  II.  246-66-1048 
Thomas,  Everett  R..  331-32-7443 
Thomas.  Evert  S..  231-52-6612 
Thomas.  James  A.,  Ill,  375-40-5746 
Thomas,  Jsunes  M..  118-30-1698 
Thomas,  John  K..  264-50-8243 
Thomas.  John  T..  Jr..  262-64-1550 
Thomas.  Joseph  D..  084-34-2408 
Thomas.  Joseph  J..  140-28-7526 
Thomas.  Michael  A..  063-34-1086 
Thomas.  Nathaniel  L.,  Sr..  254-60-5502 
Thomas.  Robert  B..  139-32-3642 
Thomas.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  254-60-7326 
Thomas,  Stanley  E..  314-38-1577 
Thomas.  Steven  A..  544-40-7223 
Thomas.  Thomas  N..  391-38-4248 
Thomas.  Trent  N..  556-62-7016 
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Thomasino.  Joseph  A..  085-40-0392 
Thomason.  Jeffrey  H.,  059-32-6137 
Thomason,  Melvin  F.,  Jr..  228-58-6886 
Thomes.  Linwood  J.,  267-70-7777 
Thompson,  Charles  R.,  236-68-6197 
Thompson,  Charles  R.,  236-56-3576 
Thompson,  Clark  J..  527-52-6165 
Thompson,  Claude  S..  Jr..  522-46-6992 
Thompson.  Dale  L.,  Jr.,  225-50-9085 
Thompson,  Earl  A.,  347-32-0531 
Thompson.  Gerald  E..  259-64-3654 
Thompson.  Grover  R..  483-42-0943 
Thompson,  Jerry  F..  510-36-3058 
Thompson,  John  C,  424-52-8331 
Thompson,  Leon  G.,  392-36-3323 
Thompson.  Michael  H.,  447-46-2829 
Thompson,  Needham  J.,  Jr.,  241-52-9342 
Thompson,  Owen  R..  044-30-8075 
Thompson.  Randall  A..  536-46-9236 
Thompson,  Robert  R..  441-42-4741 
Thompson.  Robert  W..  440-40-1576 
Thompson.  Roger  G..  Jr..  404-56-5744 
Thompson.  Stanley  E..  011-32-1012 
Thompson.  Tommy  R..  310-42-2688 
Thorns.  Herbert  G..  142-30-9727 
Thomson.  James  L..  Ill,  023-32-6303 
Thomson,  John  H..  534-38-2151 
Thomberry,  Roger  W..  262-74-7263 
Thomblom.  Douglas  S..  094-36-8248 
ThomhiU,  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  428-76-6720 
Thomquist,  Ronald  H..  535-34-5998 
Thornton,  Harold  E..  461-52-1661 
Thornton.  Joseph  A..  230-54-4903 
Thornton.  Michael  G..  457-66-3093 
Thornton,  Robert  C.  422-50-0020 
Thorp.  Douglas  L..  556-48-5314 
Thorpe,  William  C,  287-36-«911 
Thrash,  Gerald  W..  370-42-7106 
Thrasher.  Carl  D.,  412-62-8348 
Thrasher.  Robert  H..  266-58-5958 
Throckmorton.  Edward  R.,  062-32-7988 
Tiedemann,  John  J.,  Ill,  434-60-2292 
Tiemey,  James  L.,  531-36-2298 
Tiers,  Sharon  M.,  511-42-5864 
Tifft,  Richard  P.,  560-52-0443 
Tiggle,  Charles  B.,  227-46-0858 
Tilden,  George  E.,  309-42-5266 
TileUi.  John  H..  Jr..  152-30-5952 
Tilghman.  Ray  L..  263-56-7523 
Tiller,  WUliam  F..  299-36-1392 
Tillman,  George  R..  416-50-3541 
Tllson.  Charles  E..  448-38-9033 
Tilton.  WUliam  M.,  185-32-8514 
Timberlake.  John  S..  226-46-4014 
Timian.  Robert  C.  391-42-9416 
Timmerman.  Frederick  W.,  Jr.,  213-42-7670 
Timmes,  Thomas  A..  572-54-9081 
Timmons,  Aurin  C.  Jr..  219-26-6290 
Timmons.  Richard  F..  231-56-0272 
Timpf.  Richard  H..  375-36-9473 
Tinberg,  Larry  R.,  348-32-1659 
Tincher,  James  C,  III.  414-64-2536 
Tindall,  James  E.,  428-66-1329 
Tinder,  William  F..  314-36-5751 
Tingle,  Gordon  W..  253-56-5797 
Tinker,  Andrew  C.  408-60-7783 
Tinsman.  Robert  B.,  221-24-2687 
Tippins,  Gerald  M..  157-30-4373 
Tipton.  James  D.,  413-52-3144 
Tison.  Joseph  T..  256-68-4147 
Tivol.  Edwin  A..  495-42-5303 
Tocher.  Robert  B..  560-48-3107 
Todd.  Albert  T.,  249-70-5179 
Todd,  Maylon  J..  559-58-7631 
Todd.  Patrick  R..  225-50-8948 
Toffler.  Patrick  A..  228-62-5339 
Togashi.  Theodore  T..  576-38-6323 
ToUefson.  Marilee  T..  503-50-2060 
Tomita.  Ralph  S..  575-36-9406 
Tomlinson.  Gene  B..  192-30-0288 
Toney.  Elijah.  219-38-3288 
Tonn.  George  W..  101-32-7953 
Tonniges.  Gary  L..  505-48-4893 
Tonsetic.  Robert  L..  185-34-5426 


Toohey.  James  P..  044-34-1824 
Toomer.  Charles  E.,  256-52-1516 
Torp.  John  P..  178-24-8173 
Torres.  Cartagena  J..  Luis..  247-64-4243 
Torres.  Manuel.  461-48-5384 
Torres.  Peter  B..  433-64-6117 
Totten.  Michael  W..  008-32-5617 
Tower.  Gerald  E..  028-28-5762 
Towley.  Carl  K..  470-32-0597 
Townsend.  Kenneth  L.,  344-30-4431 
Tracy.  David  S..  537-38-0494 
Tracy.  Stephen  A..  220-42-1010 
Tracz.  William  J..  083-34-3495 
Tragakis.  Chris  S..  036-28-5834 
Tragakis.  Christopher  J..  013-32-4467 
Tragemann.  Richard  W..  168-32-5045 
Traino.  Joseph  A..  III.  160-32-9517 
Trapnell.  Franklin  W..  Jr..  559-54-3617 
Tratensek.  Milivoj.  327-32-8403 
Traubel.  William  E..  208-34-7501 
Traugott.  David  A..  513-32-4805 
Travis.  Stuart  B..  259-64-9418 
Trawick.  John  L..  135-34-3196 
Traxler.  James  H..  519-56-9100 
Traylor.  John  A..  252-66-4848 
Treadwell,  Clarence  D..  459-48-6055 
Treadwell,  David  O..  254-60-0745 
Treadwell.  David  O.,  257-62-1498 
Tredennick.  William  H..  172-34-0269 
Tressler.  Uoyd  E..  165-34-2349 
Trew.  Grady.  450-60-5303 
Trick.  George  J..  360-24-2037 
Trifiletti.  Anthony  C.  272-36-7320 
Trimble.  James  A..  218-30-7756 
Trimble.  Joseph  F..  439-62-0255 
Trimmer.  Floyd  L..  342-34-9757 
Tripler.  David  J..  367-42-4018 
Triplett.  Robert  L..  232-68-9958 
Trombley.  Thomas  H..  046-32-4382 
Trotter.  Kenneth  E..  467-68-5509 
Troxel.  Timothy  S..  313-46-8765 
Troy.  Milton  W..  II,  249-58-1395 
Trucksa.  Robert  C.  338-32-4362 
Truesdell.  John  C.  149-32-3529 
TrujUlo.  Arthur  H..  525-68-6197 
Truscott.  Alma  J..  Phillips.  184-36-6650 
Truscott.  James  J..  443-38-4555 
Trussell.  James  B..  434-56-1074 
Tniumees.  Vallo.  157-26-8627 
Tryon.  Michael  A..  093-32-9541 
Trzos.  Frederick.  352-28-7423 
Tucker.  Billy  D..  464-56-6199 
Tucker.  David  G..  033-28-3238 
Tucker.  James  E..  500-42-8639 
Tucker.  Thomas  A..  428-88-3473 
Tudela.  John  A.,  449-68-5074 
Tugwell.  Tyler.  220-40-7139 
Tunis.  Elizabeth  G..  301-42-7585 
Tumelson.  Ronald  A..  572-48-6297 
Tumminello.  Albert  J.,  Jr..  433-46-7049 
Tuohig.  Paul  J..  138-34-3854 
Tupa.  George  L..  501-42-6652 
Turbish.  James  W..  204-34-7969 
Turbok.  James  M..  292-34-4833 
Turchiano.  Nicholas  J..  067-34-5326 
Turcotte.  Gerald  V..  024-30-4781 
Turcotte.  Paul  J..  024-30-4110 
Turecek  Jack  L..  505-46-6851 
Turk.  Felix  F..  424-56-6200 
Turley.  James  M..  304-42-1536 
Turlington.  John  E..  267-68-7606 
Turner.  Charles  E..  Jr..  250-66-3345 
Turner.  Courtney  K..  022-32-1580 
Turner.  Frederick  C.  432-64-4951 
Turner.  Gary  D..  466-48-6921 
Turner.  George  H..  416-52-7352 
Turner.  Harvey  E..  413-58-6088 
Turner.  John  M..  Jr..  216-30-4089 
Turner.  Julian  H..  419-44-1825 
Turner.  Kenneth  D..  456-60-9089 
Turner.  Lewis  T.  229-46-7767 
Turner.  Milton  E..  403-54-2222 
Turner.  Richard  W..  494-44-5828 
Turner.  Robert  W..  258-56-7121 
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Turner,  Vance  L..  500-34-1091 
Turner.  WilUam  E.,  127-32-9829 
Turpin,  William  C,  224-54-7248 
Tuttle.  Herbert  M..  039-24-8475 
Tutton,  James  R.,  Jr..  532-40-1000 
Twining.  David  T..  215-42-8140 
Tyler.  William  F.,  509-36-8508 
Tyner.  Saint  E..  Parlette.  563-60-0856 
Tysdal.  Thomas  P..  503-36-9819 
Tyson.  Robert  K.,  166-30-1611 
Tyson.  William  E..  252-72-2578 
Ulin.  Robert  R..  569-50-6597 
Ullmann,  Donald  P..  113-32-0839 
Ulrich.  Charles  H..  309-36-3244 
Xnzheimer.  Robert.  135-28-8902 
Underhill,  Lilbum  L.,  261-52-9747 
Underwood,  Alan  K..  509-40-8855 
Underwood.  James  A..  465-64-1048 
Underwood.  Michael  L..  553-52-7091 
Ungerer.  David  C,  160-34-8327 
Unlaub,  Carl  G.,  450-58-4271 
Unzelmann,  Werner  O..  167-32-1783 
Upchurch.  Robert  H..  243-64-0802 
Urban,  Donald  D..  284-34-7853 
Urick.  George  M..  351-32-3164 
Uma.  Henry  D..  144-32-3354 
Usry,  Robert  T..  424-48-3904 
Utley.  Melvin  A.,  504-46-2198 
Utley.  Robert  C.  460-66-4252 
Utter.  George  B..  III.  046-32-7027 
Vachon.  Raymond  P.,  006-34-8097 
Vader,  Paul  P.,  Jr.,  465-54-3641 
Vail,  James  D.,  431-70-2887 
Vail,  Richard  H.,  008-30-6423 
Valenti,  Pred.  261-52-7443 
Valentine,  Kit  J.,  219-38-6041 
Valvo.  Paul  V.,  048-32-8292 
Vamvaleias,  Nicholas  P..  463-54-4151 
Vanalstyne.  John  A.,  461-70-3328 
Vance,  James  O.,  410-68-0483 
Vance.  John  D..  402-54-6657 
Vance.  Richard  L..  562-58-1130 
Vandehei,  Richard  P.,  394-36-7458 
Vandel,  Robert  H.,  524-50-2916 
Vanderbush.  Albert,  HI,  093-32-3986 
Vanderland,  Peter  A..  051-34-5016 
Vandemaald,  James,  104-32-0082 
Vanderploog,  Paul  J.,  054-32-5430 
Vandervort,  Judith  A.,  137-32-1508 
Vanderwal,  Wouter  K.,  545-66-2023 
Vandeven,  Martin  L.,  393-36-0394 
Vanhelsland,  Marshall  C,  341-36-8832 
VanHom,  Predriclt  E.,  245-52-2395 
Vanlith,  Rita  W.,  213-26-7014 
Vanmatre,  Donald  G..  Jr.,  520-42-9992 
Vann,  David  B.,  497-46-9519 
Vann,  John  M.,  515-42-7442 
Vanorden,  James  T.,  Jr.,  115-30-0417 
Vanprooyen,  Jan  A.,  555-62-7782 
Vansiclcle,  James  E.,  380-42-3568 
Vansteenburg,  Robert,  III.  267-60-8570 
Vanwagoner.  Pranii  A..  223-50-9325 
Vanzant.  James  W..  258-52-4952 
Vanzant.  John  H..  Jr.,  262-60-2671 
Varela.  Louis,  Jr..  454-56-3267 
Vargas.  Rafael  U..  138-28-5898 
Varley,  James  E.,  471-44-8135 
Vamell,  Allan  K..  305-44-0207 
Vasey,  Dennis  P.,  390-36-2828 
Vasey,  Michael  C,  544-42-8260 
Vasquez,  Leopoldo  R.,  Jr.,  465-68-0786 
Vass,  Steven,  Jr..  044-28-9467 
Vatne.  Clarence  G..  502-48-0176 
Vaughan.  Herbert  G..  551-56-3415 
Vaughan.  Robert  P.,  451-56-4416 
Vaughan.  Walter  A..  Jr..  255-66-8953 
Vaughn.  Charles  G..  421-56-9660 
Vaughn.  Jay  E..  068-36-8733 
Vaughn.  Ronald  K..  166-32-2860 
Vaught.  Richard  D..  585-14-3345 
Veal.  Monte  R..  257-62-3028 
Veatch.  John  D..  227-48-7755 
Vedrani.  Ronald  W..  020-30-2189 
Veen,  Robert  A.,  502-40-4875 
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Vejar.  Ray  J..  569-50-6562 
Velez,  Agustin  E..  580-66-1555 
Velezls.  James  A.,  049-28-1211 
Verdier,  Bernard  L..  Josep..  509-36-1111 
Verdier.  Douglas  L..  172-32-0196 
Vermilyea.  Stanley  G..  543-50-6904 
Vernon.  Albert  E..  III.  220-40-1652 
Vernon.  EMwin  T..  423-44-0042 
Verrier,  Thomas  L..  014-30-7963 
Vescovi.  Ronald  E..  415-74-4784 
Viall,  Charles  C.  Jr..  036-26-6332 
Viani.  Michael  L..  519-46-8243 
Viclc.  Prentice  R..  Jr..  435-58-9328 
Victor.  Joseph  A..  211-32-9515 
Viduya.  Robert  C.  575-38-1051 
Vilcoq.  Paul  M..  II.  452-66-3319 
Viles.  Ronald  J.,  500-42-9503 
Villarreal.  Hector.  457-56-2573 
Vincent.  Jaclc  W..  497-42-8372 
Vincent.  John  R..  552-56-1331 
Vines.  Bobby  L.,  422-50-8866 
Virant.  Leo  B..  II.  230-46-1563 
Vire,  Donald  E..  371-42-3917 
Viruslcy,  Edmund  J..  Jr..  417-62-8803 
Vititoe.  John  N..  403-54-5153 
Vlasalt.  Walter  R.,  292-34-3216 
Vlasics.  Robert  P..  178-34-5809 
Voda.  John  J..  Jr.,  188-32-6035 
Voegele,  Henry  D.,  502-32-6347 
Voellcer.  Edward  M..  Jr..  124-34-8747 
Voelz.  James  H..  394-38-1311 
Vogel.  Lyle  P..  468-46-9594 
Vogel.  Robert  A.,  079-34-5627 
Vogt,  Robert  V..  196-34-5740 
Voigt.  Kenneth  D..  504-36-9671 
Voisine.  Marcia  J..  381-40-9759 
Voile.  Paul  J..  Jr..  196-28-0882 
Vollcmann.  Heiko  W..  537-40-5243 
Volta.  Donald  H..  534-36-1695 
Vonhoene,  John  P..  Albert..  194-30-6734 
Vonkaenel.  Howard  J..  444-50-8603 
Vooys.  Dajiiel  P..  114-34-1094 
Vorpahl,  Kenneth  W..  475-40-5492 
Voss.  Daniel  R.,  522-56-8164 
Voss.  James  G..  332-34-2960 
Votaw,  John  P.,  298-32-2898 
Vowell.  William  O..  420-58-3616 
Vozka.  David.  383-36-9165 
Wade.  David  C.  Ill,  241-64-7240 
Wade.  Douglas  E..  406-54-9570 
Wade.  Thomas  G..  320-36-6084 
Wagner.  Anthony  L..  224-58-6031 
Wagner.  David  W.,  295-34-1281 
Wagner,  Hans  O..  261-54-8983 
Wagner,  Jerry  T..  228-48-7029 
Wagner.  Nelson  R..  055-32-7637 
Wagner.  Robert  L..  307-38-3630 
Wagner.  Terry  L..  179-32-7800 
Wagner.  William  J..  Jr.,  211-30-8057 
Wahl,  George  H.,  227-48-7852 
Wahl,  WiUiam  E..  521-56-4580 
Wahlbom.  David  M..  261-56-8670 
Wahlbom.  Philip  C.  Jr..  263-50-2847 
Waity.  Raymond  T..  186-34-7095 
Wakefield,  Charles  W..  571-66-2216 
Wakelin.  John  R..  Jr..  017-32-0506 
Walchek.  Dennis  E.,  506-38-0006 
Walckner.  Edward,  080-34-2709 
Wald,  Ralph  L..  135-34-1983 
Walden.  Charles  C.  579-62-5030 
Walden.  Robert  J.,  526-54-5500 
Waldo.  Daniel  W..  Vi..  489-32-0863 
Waldrop,  Richard  S.,  423-46-3096 
Walgren.  William  E.,  523-46-1450 
Walk,  Gary  J..  110-34-9636 
Walker.  Darrell  W..  402-58-6989 
Walker.  Gerald  S..  408-62-0812 
Walker,  Glenn  D..  Jr..  231-58-4644 
Walker,  Harvey  J..  Jr..  395-34-7624 
Walker.  Herbert  A..  233-58-3974 
Walker.  James  L.,  320-36-8199 
Walker.  James  O..  Jr..  459-58-6082 
Walker,  Jimmy.  224-48-7922 
Walker.  John  B..  465-54-8153 


Walker.  John  J..  196-30-9846 
Walker.  John  S..  Jr..  037-26-5522 
Walker.  Larry  T..  256-52-5047 
Walker.  Lyman.  J..  II.  478-48-4604 
Walker.  Neal  R..  454-62-8387 
Walker.  Patrick  E..  442-44-0691 
Walker.  Robert  A..  457-68-4298 
Walkley.  Lester  D..  538-32-5529 
Wall.  Kenneth  E..  Jr..  199-30-3516 
Wall.  Richard  W..  215-32-9947 
Wallace.  Douglas  C.  404-58-5945 
Wallace.  Emitt.  223-64-5507 
Wallace,  George  R..  III.  467-64-3151 
Wallace.  John  K..  III.  342-42-2272 
Wallace.  John  R..  372-38-2180 
Wallace.  Kenneth  M..  550-46-5669 
Wallace.  Norman  W..  205-32-2388 
Wallace.  Roy  V..  Jr..  236-54-7810 
Wallace.  Terrence  M..  034-30-2264 
Wallace.  Thomas  L.,  437-56-9095 
Wallace,  William  P..  274-38-3553 
Waller.  Benjamin  P..  Jr..  328-32-4480 
Waller.  William  D.,  236-62-4214 
Walls,  Richard  D..  440-34-5392 
Wallschlaeger.  Charles  T.,  393-40-8737 
Walsh,  James  A.,  571-34-9646 
Walsh.  Mark  R..  074-32-4077 
Walsh.  Richard  M.,  151-34-9758 
Walsh,  Robert  E.,  107-30-5785 
Walter.  Ronald  L.,  570-60-6403 
Walter.  Stephen,  053-32-1216 
Walters,  Billy  P..  Jr..  429-78-0804 
Walters.  David  L.,  524-50-3144 
Walters.  Michael  J.,  575-50-2074 
Walters,  Robert  P.,  Sr..  266-60-5711 
Walters,  William  P..  214-34-8461 
Walther.  John  R..  530-22-3759 
Walton,  Benny  B..  267-62-8983 
Walton,  Williiird,  Jr..  259-58-2174 
Walts,  Charles  O.,  512-36-3313 
Wampole,  Harry  S.,  176-36-9208 
Wandke,  Richard  D.,  006-36-3042 
Wanner.  Francis  W..  Jr..  158-28-7882 
Ward.  Albert  N.,  Ill,  255-58-5508 
Ward,  Dennis,  446-38-1003 
Ward,  Emmett  J.,  224-48-7328 
Ward.  George  S..  524-58-1055 
Ward.  Houston  E..  Jr..  445-42-5296 
Ward,  James  A.,  Jr..  258-56-4489 
Ward.  James  E..  427-64-2004 
Ward.  Joel  H.,  465-54-2787 
Ward.  John  R.,  500-40-0234 
Ward.  Richard  P..  277-46-8582 
Ward,  Robert  N..  441-42-7006 
Ward.  Stewart  R..  516-36-6124 
Ward.  Theron  W..  518-40-2071 
Ward,  William  E.,  033-28-3060 
Ware.  George  A..  III.  298-36-9578 
Ware.  Robert  P..  437-58-566 
Wargo.  Peter  M..  545-56-9457 
Wark,  Richard  W.,  527-56-5703 
Warman,  Cletis  M..  429-76-4931 
Wamcke.  Ronald  M.,  460-74-8127 
Warner.  James  I..  060-32-9251 
Warner.  John  P..  267-60-5701 
Warner.  Lawrence  E..  377-38-7112 
Warner.  Lyle  W..  502-40-3050 
Warner.  Westford  D..  230-50-2446 
Wamshuis,  Roger  E..  079-32-7330 
Warren.  Dennis  M..  430-68-9437 
Warren.  James  P..  Jr..  424-56-5949 
Warren.  Larry  D..  239-70-2941 
Warren,  Robert  J..  262-56-1573 
Warshawsky,  Arnold  S..  085-36-5993 
Warvari.  Harold  E..  101-32-1594 
Wasaff.  Samuel  K..  Jr..  525-80-5674 
Wascom.  Charles  L..  433-54-5213 
Washburn.  Curtis  J..  017-30-7673 
Washburn.  Dennis  A..  352-34-3824 
Washburn.  Michael  E..  285-42-6166 
Washington.  Billy  J..  233-62-0380 
Washington,  Curtis  L.,  168-30-4622 
Washington,  Lawrence.  C.  577-46-0352 
Washington,  Thomas  E..  247-66-0973 
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Wasielewski.  Joseph  S..  367-36-9220 
Waterman.  Arleigh  D..  224-44-5355 
Waterman.  Richard  E..  002-32-2449 
Waters.  Henry  J..  240-68-1962 
Waters,  Keith  H..  248-78-4536 
Waterston.  Robert  J..  III.  265-52-9732 
Watkins.  George  H..  531-38-7125 
Watkins,  John  M.,  Jr..  419-54-6463 
Watkins.  Leo  P..  Jr..  453-58-0078 
Watkins,  Thomas  G..  429-74-9004 
Watson.  Don  R.,  464-72-5501 
Watson,  Harvey  D.,  Ill,  091-36-0806 
Watson.  James  M..  488-46-0492 
Watson.  Jerry  L..  431-66-6131 
Watson.  Raymon  L..  447-40-5490 
Wateon.  Robert  J..  510-30-5055 
Watson.  Vaden  K.,  250-64-3363 
Watt,  Earl  A..  045-30-4235 
Watt.  Murray  B..  018-28-4315 
Wattendorf.  John  M..  579-56-4229 
Watters.  Robert  A..  Jr.,  013-30-7990 
Watts.  Olen  C.  247-70-9802 
Watts.  Williams  J..  329-32-8792 
Wauford.  Raymond  J..  415-62-1261 
Waynick.  William  C.  237-62-1962 
Weary.  Robert  W..  Jr..  164-30-2919 
Weatherford.  William  B.,  Jr..  453-58-0597 
Weathers,  Brandon  C.  508-54-9584 
Weaver.  John  M.,  403-50-1983 
Weaver,  John  W..  231-46-9864 
Weaver.  Noel  L.,  450-50-5363 
Webb,  Annie  J..  090-30-1894 
Webb.  Charles  H..  417-48-9029 
Webb,  Doris  D..  467-58-1574 
Webb,  Gary  A..  551-44-0671 
Webb.  Hershel  B..  450-60-7875 
Webb.  James  R.,  Ill,  525-94-5491 
Webb,  James  T.,  254-48-4044 
Webb,  Joseph  G..  Jr.,  250-76-9082 
Webb,  Myrt  W.,  Jr.,  563-56-7486 
Webb.  Quentin  R..  499-42-5365 
Webb.  Thomas  J.,  397-34-9033 
Webb,  William  P..  261-30-3519 
Webber.  Stephen  B..  420-62-5381 
Weber.  Gary  L..  466-64-8202 
Weber.  John  P..  208-32-2879 
Weber,  Neal  J..  389-34-4930 
Webster.  George  K.,  374-40-1882 
Webster,  Jimmy  N.,  362-42-9893 
Webstci.  Lynn  C.  315-40-6125 
Webster.  Robert  H.,  033-28-0769 
Weddell.  Rose  M..  561-58-7965 
Weddle,  Paul  C.  400-56-4960 
Weed.  Roger  I..  541-48-0437 
Weeks.  Henry  T..  052-34-2296 
Weeks.  Hershel  E..  419-54-5451 
Weeks,  Kenneth  D..  Jr.,  238-82-1931 
Weeks,  Thomas  L.,  Jr..  248-66-9569 
Weeks.  Waylon  L..  421-46-7902 
Weems.  Kelly  G..  Jr..  428-76-3310 
Wehner.  Robert  J..  296-38-1492 
Wehunt.  William  D..  249-84-2036 
Weichel.  Frederick  P..  Jr..  264-68-2116 
Weigand,  Gerald  L..  093-32-6364 
Weigand.  James  R.,  280-36-0351 
Weigand,  Robert  W..  523-42-2939 
Weikle.  Robert  M..  234-56-7370 
Weinberg.  Paul.  020-30-4422 
Weir.  Garry  K..  569-60-2060 
Weirich.  Danford  N..  383-40-4224 
Weis.  Gerhard  W..  388-42-4308 
Weis.  John  R..  152-30-8333 
Weis.  Joseph  R.,  285-32-9662 
Weise,  David  G..  470-44-3438 
Weisel.  Stephen  L..  080-34-9672 
Weisman.  Donald  E..  303-44-5444 
Weiss.  James  A.,  477-46-2465 
Weiss,  James  W.,  189-32-1545 
Weiss.  Robert  M..  032-28-8189 
Weiss.  Robert  M..  159-34-2424 
Weiss.  Stephen  R..  111-30-2993 
Weisz.  Paul  J..  519-38-7929 
Welborn.  Larry  D.,  426-88-1311 
Welch,  Albert  C,  001-26-4727 


Welch,  Christopher  W.,  148-28-1180 
Welch.  Douglas  M..  442-36-3706 
Welch.  James  C  267-74-1128 
Weller,  Rodger  N..  248-76-3367 
Wells.  Herbert  D..  449-52-1732 
Wells.  James  V..  389-42-7100 
Wells.  John  T..  079-34-5630 
Wells.  Robert  A..  283-36-9154 
Wells,  Robert  D..  Jr..  428-66-7220 
Wells.  Virgil  R..  523-48-0373 
Wells.  William  L..  545-50-0311 
Welsh.  Gary  P.,  450-62-1514 
Welsh,  Lawrence  E.,  298-32-7737 
WeUh.  Leo  P.,  185-28-9078 
Wenners,  Edward  B..  033-28-0694 
Wentzel.  Sealon  R..  Jr..  187-34-9370 
Wenz,  Henry  P.,  100-30-6287 
Werner.  Gerald  C.  396-38-4440 
Werner.  Steven  M..  064-34-2103 
Wertz,  Paul  P.,  230-46-1407 
Wesselman.  Albert  H..  494-40-3249 
Wessling.  Richard  B..  Jr.,  322-30-3438 
West.  Arthur  L..  Ill,  446-40-3961 
West,  Johnny  P.,  451-66-1119 
West.  Kenneth  M.,  457-54-3683 
West,  Lowry  A.,  068-36-8734 
West,  Oliver  I..  Jr..  509-44-7769 
West,  Steven  G.,  091-32-0351 
West.  William  A..  498-38-8349 
Westbrook.  James  P..  456-56-2760 
Westendick.  William  A..  265-58-1226 
Westerberg,  James  P.,  524-44-0183 
Westfall,  Grover  D.,  448-38-0116 
Westpheling,  Ernest  D.,  245-64-2072 
WetheriU,  Roderick,  Jr.,  079-34-5218 
Wettack,  John  T..  III.  510-40-7680 
Wetzel,  Allan  R..  390-34-3245 
Wetzel.  David  C,  186-32-8115 
Whaley,  David  A..  037-28-8033 
Whaley.  Robert  E..  230-54-5280 
Wharton,  Richard  R..  Jr.,  028-28-9713 
Wharton,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  228-46-6750 
Wheat.  Paul  A.,  Jr..  133-28-0310 
Wheelan.  John  D..  463-60-2566 
Wheeler.  Bruce  R.,  103-36-2020 
Wheeler,  James  E.,  123-28-2544 
Wheeler,  Jesse  T..  493-38-4080 
Wheeler,  Leigh  P.,  Jr.,  214-42-6308 
Wheeler.  Marvin  W.,  418-44-6269 
Wheeler,  Wayne  R..  016-32-0477 
Wheeler,  William  L.,  Jr..  266-68-0063 
Wheeless.  Douglas  C.  260-68-1729 
Whelan.  Patricia  A..  189-30-0840 
Whelan,  Richard  W..  482-40-9362 
Whelan,  Robert  E.,  046-30-3055 
Whigham,  John  A..  254-60-7918 
Whipple,  WlUiam  B.,  Jr.,  263-52-2810 
Whisker,  Dennis  W.,  342-34-5872 
Whitaker.  Bobby  V..  410-56-3135 
Whitaker,  Chester  J.,  400-50-9270 
Whitaker.  Gary  D.,  485-52-0695 
Whitaker.  James  P..  467-62-6571 
White.  Carolyn  M..  247-64-2279 
White.  David  E.,  500-40-9699 
White.  Eddie  J..  255-54-1516 
White.  Ernest  K..  Jr.,  111-30-5108 
White,  Gary  L.,  217-46-9072 
White,  Gilbert  A..  247-56-0174 
White,  Harold  G..  418-56-9587 
White.  James  L.,  248-72-5816 
White.  James  W.,  096-32-8941 
White.  John  R..  100-30-6564 
White.  Joseph  S..  346-32-7191 
White.  Lowell  L..  267-52-0549 
White.  Miles  H..  444-32-5926 
White,  Richard  A..  Jr..  223-54-8042 
White,  Robert  A..  457-60-6857 
White.  Robert  C,  275-38-0934 
White.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  370-44-4712 
White.  Thomas  R..  521-54-3430 
White.  Travis  W..  415-56-8467 
White.  William  C.  Jr..  521-50-8752 
White,  William  K..  027-32-3398 
Whitehead.  Charles  L..  227-50-7067 


Whitehead.  Howard  E..  224-54-5257 
Whitehead.  John  B..  256-62-0581 
Whitehorne.  Joseph  W..  A..  003-32-0626 
Whitehouse.  Benjamin,  rv.  015-34-8744 
Whitehouse.  Elray  P..  Jr..  284-36-6143 
Whitehouse.  Roy  L..  430-68-2517 
Whitenton.  Richard  L..  213-40-0731 
Whitesell,  Thomas  C.  179-32-0905 
Whiteside.  Leonard  J..  034-30-6184 
Whitfield.  Steven  K..  036-26-9475 
Whitley.  Kenny  W..  464-66-8202 
Whitley,  Lee  R..  462-46-3291 
Whitling,  David  L..  193-34-9235 
Whitmer,  Dennis  K..  349-30-1566 
Whitmire.  Richard  E..  Jr..  460-54-2592 
Whitmore,  Stanley  E..  Jr..  219-38-8741 
Whitney.  Roger  B..  539-34-3238 
Whitt.  Sandra  S..  230-48-0336 
Whittier,  Walter  C.  501-38-7844 
Whittington,  Robert  D..  451-64-5593 
Whittle.  Charles  E.,  273-40-0873 
Whittle.  William  A..  I..  260-64-7715 
Whitton,  Robert  W.,  405-48-5874 
Whitworth,  William  E..  412-58-7583 
Wice.  Leonard  P.,  407-46-9298 
Wichelt,  Roger  H..  392-36-8471 
Wicks.  Bruce  J.,  033-30-8376 
Wiese,  Frederick  W..  368-38-2774 
Wiggins.  David  E..  228-52-8772 
Wiggins,  Harry  R..  563-48-6501 
Wight.  William  J..  532-36-4321 
Wikan.  Michael  E..  110-34-9524 
Wiker.  Charles  M..  014-30-0775 
Wilbur.  Paul  A..  450-62-5203 
Wilcox.  John  G..  523-46-1065 
WUd,  John  W..  248-70-1177 
WUde,  Gary  D.,  534-38-3663 
WUde.  James  E..  499-38-4449 
Wilder.  John  D.,  457-60-5746 
Wilderson,  Norman  P..  436-52-4766 
Wiley.  Roger  W.,  353-32-6915 
Wllhelm.  Alfred  D.,  Jr..  429-72-1357 
Wilke.  Gary  M..  335-36-3293 
Wilkerson.  Arthur  P.,  III.  419-52-8028 
Wilkins.  George  H..  III.  453-58-8495 
Wilkinson,  Robert  A..  Jr..  228-58-3486 
Wilkinson,  Robert  H..  504-36-6098 
Wilkinson.  Rowland  N.,  185-34-7044 
Willard.  William,  B.,  Jr..  578-52-5576 
Willdermood.  Lance  L.,  490-34-4946 
Wilier.  Clinton  W.,  237-74-6987 
Willhoite,  Howard  W.,  551-56-4558 
Williams,  Carroll,  W.,  217-40-2833 
Williams,  Charles.  262-46-2297 
Williams,  Charles  J.,  Jr..  246-68-9915 
WiUiams.  David  E..  245-54-2103 
Williams.  David  G..  044-28-8483 
Williams.  David  W..  212-34-1173 
Williams.  Donald  L..  451-46-6476 
Williams.  Donald  W..  027-26-0897 
Williams.  Duane  E.,  231-56-1608 
WiUiams,  Edwin  A..  III.  460-70-2868 
Williams.  Floyd.  365-36-4798 
WUliams.  Prank  L..  Jr.,  189-30-9775 
Williams.  Gene  R..  532-32-9365 
WUliams.  George  P..  224-50-8447 
Williams.  George  M.,  291-36-7199 
WUliams,  Gerald  P.,  378-36-6363 
Williams,  Herbert  D..  HI.  244-56-4826 
Williams.  Hugh  A..  482-48-7683 
Williams.  James  C.  Jr.,  237-70-8702 
WUliams.  James  D..  Jr..  454-58-0698 
WiUiams.  James  E..  466-66-3755 
Williams.  James  L..  565-60-8803 
WiUiams.  James  N..  330-36-3642 
WUliams,  Jerry  C.  545-58-4270 
WUliams,  JeweU  L..  258-50-6197 
WUliams.  John  C.  300-34-5561 
WiUiams.  John  S..  529-52-4881 
WUliams.  Lee  W..  210-30-7159 
Williams.  Lenton  G..  422-50-1157 
WiUiams.  Lewis  R.,  Jr..  228-56-9941      ■ 
Williams.  Marion  G..  Jr..  555-58-5041 
Williams.  Michael  D..  263-64-9333 
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WiUlanu.  Norman  E..  219-42-0353 
Williams.  Phillip  W..  416-50-5515 
Williams.  Richard  C.  226-50-1451 
Williams.  Robert  B..  226-56-3673 
Williams,  Robert  G..  224-54-3372 
WUliams.  Robert  K..  068-36-8735 
WUliams.  Roger  D..  520-44-1610 
Williams.  Ronald  N..  409-44-7896 
Williams.  Rowdy  L..  441-38-5547 
WUliams.  Stephen  A..  237-68-6198 
Williams.  Terrell  R..  552-56-2220 
Williams.  Wade  J..  216-34-0462 
Williams.  Warren  B..  258-68-7651 
Williams.  Wayne  R..  214-36-5356 
WiUlams.  Welbom  J..  Jr.,  465-68-7876 
WUliams,  WlUiam  J..  258-48-2061 
WUliams.  Winifred  O..  520-30-8784 
WUliamwn.  Cllne  H..  Jr.,  247-68-2057 
WUliamoon,  Donald  A..  453-58-9016 
WUllamaon.  Donald  R..  456-66-1290 
WUliamson,  James  A..  475-44-0672 
WiUlamaon,  John  O..  487-40-6024 
WUllamsoa  Robert  F.,  224-50-6375 
WUllford.  Charles  J.,  244-48-5909 
WiUis.  Benjamin  L.,  422-42-1530 
WUlis.  Deral  E..  440-38-1192 
WUlis,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  106-34-5494 
WUlis.  Iflary  C,  210-34-3710 
WUlis,  Richard  C.  516-40-5196 
WUlis.  Roy  R.,  436-56-2182 
WUlis.  Wayne  D.,  224-50-7405 
WUlison,  Gary  S..  188-34-6723 
WUlman.  Landon  P..  536-38-2394 
WUlms,  Walter  R.,  452-64-1235 
WUlB.  Edward  L..  465-54-4671 
WUlson.  Daniel  A.,  119-32-8556 
WUmeth,  James  L..  Ill,  163-34-7964 
Wilson,  Bruce  M.,  537-40-7789 
WUson.  Byron  L..  508-54-2862 
Wilson.  Charles  R..  263-64-2608 
Wilson.  Charles  V.,  lU.  502-40-8773 
WUson.  Claude  L.  446-40-7333 
WUson.  Daniel  M..  519-36-6529 
WUson.  Donald  C,  537-34-9382 
WUson.  Edward  B.,  243-64-3977 
WUson.  Edward  E.,  244-58-9369 
WUson.  Gary  R.,  380-40-0257 
WUson.  Gerald  R.,  Jr.,  249-76-3222 
WUson,  Harvey  L..  272-38-2109 
WUson,  Hogan  M..  251-58-0493 
WUson,  James  L.,  515-40-8575 
WUson,  Joe  H.,  Robert..  518-42-5372 
Wilson.  John  W..  III.  572-50-4506 
WUson,  Johnnie  E.,  289-38-8869 
WUson,  Lee  B..  467-52-6348 
WUson.  Lee  H..  538-36-9432 
WUson.  Lynnford  8.,  Jr.,  223-60-7067 
WUson.  Richard  A.,  151-28-7595 
WUson.  Ronald  D..  536-34-2436 
WUson.  Roy  W..  467-54-6944 
WUson,  Samuel  P..  198-32-6313 
WUson,  Thomas  A.,  233-58-1292 
WUson,  Thomas  A.,  II,  190-30-1396 
WUson,  Torrence  M..  252-62-9561 
WUson.  WUliam  L.,  079-34-5633 
WUson.  Woodrow  O.,  Jr.,  257-68-9572 
WUUhire,  Robert  B.,  II,  049-34-1691 
Wimett,  WUllam  J..  108-32-3709 
Wimmer,  Sidna  P..  225-48-8595 
Wimsett.  Jimmie  B..  491-44-9181 
Winarskl.  StaiUey  T..  142-30-3786 
Winder,  Gordon  L.,  522-54-1447 
Windle,  Joseph  C,  423-58-6865 
WlndmUler,  Bernard  L.,  344-26-6136 
Wlndom,  David  L..  299-34-0412 
Wlndom.  Jackson  T..  O..  328-34-8741 
Windsor.  Thomas  C.  538-36-6684 
Winkel.  Craig  A..  521-66-3247 
Winkler.  John  C,  509-38-2318 
Winnicki,  Michael  L.,  188-32-6902 
Winslow.  Wendelin  W.,  537-36-8622 
Winstead.  Reginald  C.  244-64-2219 
Winston.  Albert  P.,  444-36-0813 
Winter,  Donald  C.  224-48-1082 
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Winter.  Norman  E..  494-44-4624 
Wlnterbottom.  Rodney  L..  520-32-1704 
WintcrUng,  Grayson  P..  217-42-5861 
Winters,  Robert  F..  025-28-3325 
Wlnton,  Harold  R.,  110-34-9629 
Wisdom.  Harry  A..  Jr..  502-32-9968 
Wise.  Franklin  F..  430-74-7078 
Wise.  James  C.  265-70-8065 
Wise.  Mary  J.,  340-30-8188 
Wlsneskl.  Larry  E..  187-34-1433 
Wissinger.  Allen  R..  195-30-4266 
Wissinger.  Dennis  O..  220-40-3939 
Wissinger.  Thomas  R..  166-34-5740 
Witczak.  Chester  W..  340-34-2149 
Withers.  Geoffrey  D..  231-52-7098 
Wltker.  Robert  E..  272-38-4281 
Wolcott.  Charles  H..  461-48-8770 
Woldt.  Gerald  D..  387-42-1399 
Wolf.  Jo  E..  272-38-8761 
Wolf.  Richard  C.  512-42-7706 
Wolf,  Robert  L..  210-30-2347 
Wolfe.  Jack  W..  185-30-6692 
Wolfe.  John  R..  376-44-2243 
Wolfe.  Ralph  R.,  269-36-4627 
Wolff.  Keith  B..  170-30-3732 
Wolf  gram,  Steven  W..  389-40-8079 
WolfkUl,  Harry  H.,  190-32-7923 
Wolkowlch.  Walter  E..  015-30-3126 
Woltersdorf,  John  W..  Jr..  416-52-7230 
Womble.  Columbus  M..  422-52-3015 
Wong,  Frederick  G..  576-38-5227 
Wood.  Calvin  S..  Jr..  029-28-8061 
Wood.  Jack  B..  185-34-0365 
Wood,  James  B.,  378-36-2330 
Wood.  James  F..  451-58-9327 
Wood.  James  H..  068-36-8738 
Wood,  Mary  L..  373-40-7139 
Wood.  Norman  M..  Jr..  572-52-9362 
Wood.  Plere  M..  448-40-3582 
Wood.  Richard  E.,  233-66-4769 
Wood.  Robert  H..  258-46-1862 
Wood.  Robert  T..  461-34-1701 
Wood.  Shelton  E..  264-48-3611 
Wood.  Smythe  J..  231-44-5970 
Wood.  WUllam  M.,  248-64-1643 
Woodard,  James  A..  Jr..  262-64-7900 
Woodard.  Larry  H..  365-36-8578 
Woodbury,  Kenneth  M..  044-32-8153 
Woodbury,  Paul  W.,  009-24-3170 
Woodcome,  Andrew  H.,  022-30-1299 
Woodham.  Gary  E..  417-50-8665 
Woods.  Alex.  Jr..  532-38-3449 
Woods.  Lawrence  R..  207-28-8745 
Woods.  Leroy.  099-32-6689 
Woods.  Luther  L..  079-34-5635 
Woods.  Sanderson  A.,  453-66-0249 
Woodward.  James  K..  455-56-2105 
Woodward.  Richard  D..  551-60-9731 
Woodward.  Ronald  L..  408-56-5941 
Woodward,  WUllam  B..  Jr..  418-58-1415 
WooUey.  Bobby  J..  449-62-9689 
Woolsey.  Gerald  D..  459-70-2342 
Wooton.  Wndel  E.,  236-58-4499 
Word.  Larry  E..  513-32-6197 
Work.  Samuel  C.  197-34-6408 
Workman.  Dale  H..  547-50-2931 
Worlund.  Shyron  L..  423-50-5358 
Woronchuk.  Ivan.  309-36-8533 
Worsham.  Kenneth  P..  463-54-4731 
Wortham.  James  T..  Jr..  216-42-6460 
Wosepka.  James  L..  503-40-4067 
Wray.  George  L..  III.  456-74-3049 
Wray.  Roger  L..  005-40-2753 
Wright.  Allen  W..  228-48-2885 
Wright.  Cooper  L..  143-36-1198 
Wright.  Donald  A..  546-56-8929 
Wright.  Frederick  L..  509-36-0479 
Wright.  Gerald  W..  257-64-3472 
Wright.  James  A..  566-50-7384 
Wright.  James  E.,  Jr..  412-68-5144 
Wright.  James  M..  457-74-5116 
Wright.  Johnny  P..  253-62-1662 
Wright,  Nelson  B..  Jr..  175-36-4423 
Wright.  Raymond  P..  443-38-9757 


Wright.  Richard  H..  252-56-7098 
Wright.  Robert  D..  212-42-3975 
Wright.  Robert  E..  484-34-1807 
Wright.  Walter  C.  Jr..  247-64-8319 
Wright.  Walter  G..  Basin.  230-56-2883 
Wright.  Wayne  W..  465-56-5851 
Wrightson.  Samuel  H..  513-42-8875 
Wroblewskl.  Frank  M..  075-34-0422 
Wu.  Daniel.  084-34-5208 
Wulf.  Bruce  L..  541-42-5645 
Wum.  Charles  M..  131-30-0597 
Wyatt.  Robert  L..  513-44-0448 
Wykle.  Kenneth  R..  233-64-1910 
Wylie.  Alexander  C.  024-30-1328 
Wylie.  Edgar  L..  419-54-1019 
Wylie.  Richard  W..  366-36-3908 
Wyllie.  William  J..  100-32-5600 
Wynn.  Robert  E..  413-62-8028 
Xenakis.  John  J..  025-30-1606 
Xenakis,  WUliam  A..  015-32-0337 
Yager.  Lawrence  W..  105-30-9653 
Yamachika.  Roy  T..  576-36-3488 
Yamada.  Earl  M..  576-40-3202 
Yamamoto.  James  R..  477-56-0816 
Yamashlta.  Ted  K..  518-48-7326 
Yanagihara.  Galen  H..  576-36-3346 
Yanchar.  Joseph  J..  473-46-2526 
Yancy.  Jlnrniy  B..  428-80-9577 
Yando.  Arthur  N..  009-26-8465 
Yankoupe.  Roger  P..  050-34-2846 
Yardas.  Douglas  A..  190-30-0726 
Yarger.  Harry  R..  403-62-4710 
Yates.  Carl  W..  431-60-5710 
Yates.  Clyde  P..  205-34-7743 
Yates.  Stanley  P..  Jr..  415-68-9580 
Yates.  Walter  H..  Jr..  425-78-5054 
Yazinski,  Edward  C.  160-32-8616 
Yeager.  Brian.  192-36-0671 
Yeager.  Charles  P..  423-52-6844 
Yearby.  Calvin  G..  433-52-1510 
Yeargan.  Robert  G..  513-40-9758 
Yearout.  Paul  H..  230-50-2476 
Yearout.  Robert  D..  230-50-2480 
Yedinak.  Steven  M..  531-36-4621 
Yenrick.  Philip  C.  270-36-5093 
Yetman.  Robert  R..  003-24-7597 
Yoder,  William  G.,  527-36-7733 
Yohman.  Joseph  P..  292-34-1947 
Yokoi.  Prances  N..  575-38-0391 
Yolch.  Andrew  A..  274-36-0355 
York.  Edwin  R..  220-28-5289 
York.  Val  D..  530-26-3167 
Youmans.  Tommy  B..  253-62-9079 
Young.  Alvin  D..  427-70-9977 
Young.  Danny  A..  426-66-9288 
Young.  Frank  R..  141-28-2717 
Young.  James  V..  441-38-2894 
Young.  Jimmy  L..  489-36-9824 
Young.  Keith  L..  231-54-9419 
Young.  Richard  J..  136-36-9138 
Young.  Robert  A..  573-50-7113 
Young.  Robert  P..  Jr..  577-54-7740 
Young.  Robert  S..  402-48-8982 
Young.  Stephen  H..  519-50-5055 
Young.  Timothy  R..  181-32-0874 
Youngblade.  Walter,  188-32-8129 
Youngblood.  Norman  E..  III.  230-54-7499 
Yourtee.  Leon  R..  III.  223-54-8587 
Yox.  John  E..  215-42-0377 
Yrjanson.  Robert  E..  504-30-4298 
Yule.  Richard  G..  Jr..  103-30-6348 
Yurcaba.  John,  Jr..  207-28-6531 
Zadrozny.  Paul  P..  167-32-2067 
Zahm.  Karen  E..  064-34-7767 
Zais.  Barrle  E..  068-36-8739 
Zak.  WUliam  E..  535-40-1393 
Zalar,  Joseph.  Jr..  215-38-8417 
Zana.  Donald  O..  204-32-5904 
Zanini.  Daniel  R..  546-64-1319 
Zaremba.  Walter  C.  146-28-0729 
Zawadsky.  Peter  M..  152-34-8860 
Zdrojewski.  Michael  J..  092-34-8983 
Zebbs.  Barbara  P..  535-42-0576 
Zehnder.  Joseph  L..  Jr..  120-32-2858 
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Zeiler.  Richard  H..  524-54-6750 
Zelez.  Gordon  N..  165-32-9275 
Zeltner.  Richard  L..  188-32-2355 
Zenker.  Ernest  G..  550-66-7608 
Zepke.  John  R.,  389-36-1842 
Zetterberg.  Robert  W..  010-30-2849 
Ziegler.  Alfred  J..  378-38-2031 
Ziegler.  Bernard  L..  473-48-0823 
Zielenski.  Peter  T..  387-38-4711 
Zierdt.  John  G..  Jr..  422-52-4923 
Zlkmund.  Robert  L..  338-32-4602 
Zimlich.  Patrick  D..  422-54-9947 
Zimmerman.  Charles  A..  135-34-3184 
Zimmerman.  Guy  G..  447-34-7891 
Zimmerman.  John  B..  166-32-5520 
Zimmerman.  Leroy.  249-76-4150 
Zimmerman.  Marylou.  133-30-7678 
Zimmerman.  Matthew  A..  250-62-9941 
Zink.  Gale  R..  Jr..  550-58-4200 
Zislis.  Theodore.  400-64-2347 
Zmuida.  Paul  T..  053-34-1603 
Zoglman.  Robert  R..  399-40-8320 
Zschoche.  Robert  C,  505-50-4819 
Zucker.  Michael  D..  253-56-5248 
Zuelke.  David  H..  393-38-6717 
Zugel.  Raymond  J..  535-34-4018 
Zumek.  David  T..  538-38-1663 
Zurio.  Joseph  A..  II.  108-34-3811 
Zweig,  John  E..  359-40-2396 
Zweig.  Richard  N..  145-32-7154 
Zwicker.  Gary  L..  542-42-0203 
Zwimer.  Adolf  A..  515-40-9439 

To  be  major 
Aaronson.  David  B..  156-34-8387 
Abbenante.  Thomas  L..  038-28-0525 
Abell.  Charies  S..  182-38-0714 
Abersold.  Dale  W..  529-46-7602 
Abney.  Howard  M..  Jr..  254-72-5481 
Abraham.  George.  Jr..  427-90-7416 
Abshier.  John  D..  431-82-3487 
Acock.  John  H..  Jr..  434-58-6980 
Adams.  Daniel  E..  453-82-5510 
Adams.  Kerry  G..  458-90-8324 
Adams.  Lonnie  B..  III.  227-62-4485 
Adams.  Michael  L..  324-38-0453 
Adams.  Nancy  R..  055-36-4217 
Adams,  Robert  A..  553-62-4348 
Adams.  Robert  S..  047-34-1061 
Adams.  Ronald  K..  408-80-0741 
Adams.  Samuel  A.,  539-40-0180 
Adams.  Samuel  B..  418-66-2157 
Adams.  Stephen  P..  491-48-6576 
Adams.  Walter  R..  252-66-2544 
Adams.  WUliam  V..  060-42-7792 
Adamson.  James  C.  091-36-4506 
Addy.  William  M..  562-70-2040 
Adinaro.  Joseph  T..  III.  225-66-3920 
Adkins.  Charles  E..  356-38-5622 
Adolf.  Peter  J..  119-38-8271 
Affeldt.  John  P..  079-38-7887 
Agee,  Darrell  G..  404-66-4874 
Agnew.  Thomas  W..  517-50-6732 
Ahem.  James  P..  141-40-3041 
Ahem.  Michael  P..  270-46-3754 
Aileo,  WUliam  A..  171-36-5762 
Aitcheson.  Annette  R..  130-36-5943 
Aitkenhead.  Edward  A..  473-58-5679 
Akins.  Stanley  E..  282-40-8080 
Albee,  Donna  J..  254-66-3905 
Alberg.  Walter  S..  088-40-6928 
Albertazzi,  Robert  J..  559-60-3910 
Albrecht.  George  W..  360-38-9152 
Albright.  Eari  R..  Jr.,  198-38-6382 
Albright.  Michael  D.,  236-80-5184 
Albright.  Paul  S..  368-50-9027 
Alden.  John  B..  018-34-9808 
Aldrich.  Thomas  H..  002-36-4499 
Aldrich.  William  f''..  444-44-3507 
Aldridge.  A.  D..  Jr..  430-78-1096 
Aldridge,  George  W..  Jr.,  423-64-7178 
Aldridge,  Marion  J..  Jr..  421-58-8239 
Aldridge,  Ronald  G..  377-44-0149 
Alexander.  Billie  J..  302-46-0077 
Alexander.  Daniel  E..  332-36-8565 
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Alexander,  Linda  L..  266-92-5630 
Alexander.  Maurice  R..  308-48-2462 
Alexander.  Robert  M..  234-72-6044 
Alexander.  William  W..  224-62-8478 
Alfino.  Joyce.  131-40-7701 
AUaman.  Everett  D..  Jr..  325-38-6090 
AUard.  Carl  K..  Jr..  212-48-0450 
Allard.  John  W..  506-58-5603 
Allbee.  David  C.  528-72-1974 
Allen.  Darrel  G..  247-72-8152 
Allen.  Francis  W..  542-52-7508 
Allen.  Frederick  A..  529-54-3236 
Allen.  James  M..  510-52-6399 
Allen.  James  M..  261-78-9580 
Allen.  Robert  C.  420-60-8989 
Allen.  Robert  W.,  280-42-5687 
Allen,  Roy  J..  Jr..  225-62-4296 
Allen.  Thomas  S..  288-40-9424 
Allen.  WUliam  P..  001-34-0718 
Allenbaugh.  Richard  E..  286-46-2695 
Alley.  Richard  P..  Jr.,  232-74-2531 
AUin.  George  R..  III.  053-38-8266 
Allison.  Michael  J..  553-70-3745 
AUred.  Kenneth  L..  Jr..  411-78-3922 
Alphin.  Arthur  B..  223-66-6045 
Alsabrook.  Wheeler  H..  Jr.,  421-56-2179 
Altenburg,  John  D..  Jr..  268-40-6387 
Alton.  John  P..  215-40-5928 
Alvarado.  Michael  J..  566-68-1022 
Alvarey.  Joel  R.,  481-60-9922 
Alvarez.  Jose  M.,  Jr.,  142-42-4557 
Ambrose,  Walter  J..  Jr.,  483-58-5551 
Amendolalr.  Darlene  M.,  Jr.,  679-66-0014 
Amigh.  John  R..  225-66-7927 
Amstutz.  Richard  D..  293-46-9248 
Anastasio.  Michael  A..  040-36-8194 
AnckaltU.  Robert  G.,  201-34-4842 
Ancker.  Clinton  J..  III.  556-70-4419 
Anconetani.  Anthony  A..  141-40-4416 
Andersen.  Peter  A..  557-80-0638 
Anderson.  Bruce  C.  317-44-5616 
Anderson.  Carol  L..  510-44-2429 
Anderson.  Charles  J..  137-38-5897 
Anderson.  Etelos  W..  259-74-6241 
Anderson.  Edward  M..  243-68-2558 
Anderson.  Israel  P..  463-74-9183 
Anderson.  James  P.,  498-46-4390 
Anderson,  John  E..  050-38-7874 
Anderson.  John  L..  260-78-8819 
Anderson.  Larry  D..  605-52-3180 
Anderson.  Lee  C,  425-94-0569 
Anderson,  Mark  E..  526-78-8639 
Anderson.  Michael  L.,  570-68-2026 
Anderson.  Monte  R.,  631-48-0380 
Anderson.  Grin  L..  567-60-9833 
Anderson.  PhiUip  R.,  227-68-3613 
Anderson,  Ray  C.  466-72-2301 
Anderson.  Richard  T.,  402-70-3885 
Anderson.  Robert  C.  493-44-7973 
Anderson.  Robert  J..  Halvor..  217-50-8142 
Anderson.  TuUy  J.,  348-42-4139 
Anderson,  WUUam  P.,  Ill,  230-60-7449 
Anderson,  WUliam  L.,  210-38-4811 
Anderson.  WUliam  V..  464-70-0656 
Andino,  Manuel,  580-98-8223 
Andrews,  Archie  D..  Jr.,  458-72-3477 
Andrews,  Douglas  G.,  549-70-9873 
Andrews,  John  H.,  462-78-9808 
Andrews.  Robert  L.,  223-60-9660 
Andrews.  Zalph  H..  Jr..  237-64-8791 
Angel.  Elliot  E..  061-42-2458 
Angelly.  Ronald  L..  328-34-6220 
Angerman.  William  C,  487-56-3309 
Angus,  James  W..  Jr..  534-42-6454 
Ankley.  William  J..  248-90-8598 
Anna.  David  J..  075-34-1458 
Anshus.  Richard  C.  474-50-9630 
Anstrom.  Charles  V..  510-52-0001 
Anthony.  David  J.,  206-38-6216 
Antle.  Linda  C,  074-40-2550 
Anton.  William  T..  574-20-6972 
Antonitis,  John  E..  III.  175-36-4780 
Apgar.  Gerald  L..  225-60-7110 
Apland.  James  P..  503-48-2075 


Appling.  Alvin  R..  401-70-7881 
Appling.  Linward,  252-64-4115 
Arbuckle.  Joseph  W.,  524-62-1975 
Ardison.  Larry  G..  223-60-8450 
Argentieri.  Joseph  P.,  158-38-4200 
Argersinger.  Steven  J..  089-36-6127 
Armeli.  Thomas  P..  216-54-3060 
Arment.  Raymond  P.,  IIL  166-36-9139 
Armondo.  Angelo  A.,  311-48-6116 
Armour,  Wayne  T..  465-76-1530 
Armstrong.  James  R.,  431-72-5016 
Armstrong.  James  T..  254-70-1615 
Armstrong.  Jerry  N..  568-74-8791 
Armstrong.  Joe  C..  258-66-5223 
Armstrong.  John  S..  141-34-1028 
Armstrong,  Michael  D..  564-66-3828 
Armstrong.  Richard  N..  450-72-1131 
Armstrong.  William  S..  226-60-9132 
Amdt.  Richard  J..  374-46-0397 
Arnold.  Buddy  L..  257-70-4641 
Arnold.  James  J..  293-40-2056 
Arnold.  Norman  P.,  Jr..  530-30-7592 
Arnold.  Tony  G..  585-09-6004 
Aron.  Bruce  L..  001-34-9276 
ArquUla.  Alfred  P..  344-36-9519 
Arriza.  John  G..  522-54-3002 
Arrol.  Lawrence  G..  372-48-7260 
Artale.  Vincent  C.  Jr..  458-78-3451 
Arthur.  Bradley  K..  394-44-8352 
Artola,  George  H..  575-50-1041 
Asbury.  Glendin  O..  532-36-0923 
Ashhurst.  Kenneth  R..  228-72-0760 
Ashley.  Richard  C.  Jr..  265-66-0760 
Askwig.  Glenn  W..  Jr..  539-38-5213 
Aslanian.  Roy  C.  079-34-7894 
Asta.  John  J..  329-36-7383 
Atcheson.  Gordon  P..  216-60-8249 
Atkinson,  James  D..  III.  225-70-1336 
Atwell.  Robert  C.  290-46-7455 
Atwood,  David  M..  105-40-2175 
Auerbach.  Steven  L..  115-36-8440 
Aust.  Lorraine  L..  112-38-0145 
Austin.  Gene  P..  025-34-6099 
Austin.  James  J.,  Jr..  585-12-0598 
Austin.  Joe  N..  Jr..  227-66-2165 
Austin,  Larry  L..  520-48-7673 
Austin.  Melvin  J..  223-54-8055 
Aykroyd.  Douglas  S.,  031-34-3637 
Aylor.  Cortez  C.  III.  572-62-8188 
Babcock.  Robert  T.,  399-48-3563 
Babicke.  Robert  G..  Jr..  088-36-6915 
Babylon.  Patricia  J..  452-84-2431 
Bacevich.  Andrew  J..  Jr..  310-52-1746 
Bach.  Durwood  E..  220-52-4531 
Bachman.  WiUiam  G..  497-46-3642 
Backman.  Rodney  J..  369-62-9199 
Bacon.  John  E..  Jr..  569-58-7280 
Baerman.  Vincent  P..  002-36-1248 
Bagby.  Buford  R..  521-52-6386 
Bagby.  Daniel  W..  Ill,  497-46-7099 
Bagley,  Frederick  J..  058-38-4486 
Bailey.  Alton  P..  429-90-7032 
BaUey.  CecU  E..  420-62-5837 
Bailey.  Edward  L..  459-66-7630 
Bailey.  Lin  wood  P..  224-60-8339 
Bailey.  Palmer  K..  501-54-5934 
BaUey.  Robert  B..  430-86-4262 
BaUey.  Ronald  R..  411-80-3036 
BaUey.  Steven  S..  150-40-5410 
Bailey.  Thomas  L..  007-44-1370 
Bailey.  Tommy  P..  429-96-5295 
BaiUon,  Larry  P..  527-62-2490 
Bain.  Michael  W..  539-48-0461 
Baine.  WiUiam  E..  467-80-7980 
Bair.  Tracy  R..  444-46-1268 
Baird.  James  T..  075-38-0245 
Baird.  Robert  L..  290-40-9470 
Baker.  Beverly  J..  475-52-4855 
Baker.  David  C.  125-32-9269 
Baker.  Donald  C  Jr..  333-44-4236 
Baker,  Gary  C.  585-12-7781 
Baker,  James  H..  Jr..  414-70-0504 
Baker.  John  C.  012-36-3340 
Baker.  Linda  B..  506-54-9922 
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Baker.  Mary  M..  018-38-1723 
Baker.  Robert  M..  219-46-0399 
Baker.  Robert  V..  Jr..  278-44-1695 
Baker.  Sidney  P..  Jr..  460-66-5373 
Baker.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  132-32-4348 
Baker.  Wilson.  Jr..  265-90-3661 
Bakle.  John  L..  292-48-2738 
Bald,  James  P.,  Jr..  157-32-5479 
Baldwin.  Alan  R.,  403-62-8694 
Baldwin.  Prank  A.,  Jr..  451-84-1376 
Baldwin,  Robert  H..  Jr..  294-46-4332 
Baldwin.  Robert  L.,  215-42-7552 
Balkus.  William  O..  042-42-5649 
Ball.  Bettye  H.,  467-88-9805 
Ball.  Blaine  S..  383-48-1545 
Ball.  Calvin  E.,  236-76-1872 
Ball.  James  A..  150-38-8105 
Ball.  Larry  E.,  494-48-9138 
Ball,  Robert  M.,  276-50-7415 
Ballard,  Basil  L.,  527-50-1556 
Balllett,  Timothy  D..  231-62-2090 
Balloch.  Steven  M.,  174-42-0414 
Ballou.  Justin  G.,  Ill,  037-28-4731 
Balog,  Robert  J.,  246-76-4208 
Baltimore.  Perry  P.,  II,  234-78-6015 
Bancroft,  Ronald  K.,  412-78-1719 
Bandel,  Raymond  L..  510-48-7074 
Banis.  Peilx  G..  II,  049-36-1737 
Bankirer.  Harold,  386-50-2834 
Banks.  Ployd  T..  Jr.,  253-70-2525 
Banks  Jimmy  C,  461-66-6953 
Banks.  Jolm  T.,  495-50-3585 
Bannon.  William  H.,  247-82-0975 
Bantz.  Eric  W..  133-42-2212 
Banyard.  Thomas  A..  519-48-7830 
Barb.  Paul  P..  Jr..  296-50-1288 
Barbeau,  Raymond  A..  215-42-1457 
Barber.  David  S..  529-66-2120 
Barber.  James  P..  387-46-9543 
Barber.  Preston  W..  411-66-7078 
Barbour.  Mark  Q..  328-38-9987 
Barclay.  Robert  P..  241-78-8729 
Bardlll.  Edward  A..  Jr..  411-76-5799 
Bardsley.  Richard  W..  Jr.,  521-46-9091 
Barefleld,  Robert  L..  403-66-6953 
Barfield,  Ann  L..  Heuer..  268-46-5352 
Baribeau.  Stephen  R..  520-52-9558 
Barnes.  Gerald  W..  007-44-0158 
Barnes.  John  J.,  Jr.,  036-32-0219 
Barnes,  John  W.,  Jr.,  161-38-2010 
Barnes,  Joseph  R.,  515-50-4680 
Barnes,  Richard  H.,  178-32-8650 
Barnes,  Sidney  L.,  248-68-7870 
BamhUl,  Danny  R.,  258-82-4447 
Bamhorst,  WUUam  H..  III.  305-44-6031 
Barrett,  William  J.,  508-56-2154 
Barry,  Charles  L.,  332-36-5367 
Barth.  Francis  A.,  408-72-1985 
Barth,  James  M..  546-70-3373 
Barth.  Wayne  M..  452-78-5988 
Bartholomees,  James  B.,  Jr..  239-82-1825 
Bartnlk,  Richard  J.,  212-44-1425 
Bartusch,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  265-80-7384 
Bartz,  Claudia  C,  399-50-7832 
Bartz,  Curtis  R.,  517-50-1204 
Barvinchak.  John  M.,  208-38-2589 
Basillo.  GU  D..  563-88-4183 
Basllotto,  John  P..  142-38-3865 
Bass,  Selman  L.,  410-66-9640 
Bassett.  Dennis  A.,  376-40-2973 
Bassett.  Sally  A..  391-52-4834 
Bast.  Albert  J.,  Ill,  225-70-1083 
Bastey.  Mark  P..  006-46-2677 
Basye,  Richard  E.,  230-66-2540 
Bates.  Barry  D.,  442-48-4112 
Batlzy,  Botond  G..  414-82-2596 
Battaglia.  Paul.  051-38-9406 
Bauer.  Roger  P..  521-60-8980 
Baugh.  MUton.  III.  467-80-5184 
Bauman.  Robert  A..  146-42-0710 
Bauman,  Stephen  A.,  468-50-6365 
Baxley.  Carl  R..  585-20-4432 
Baxley.  Homer  W..  250-82-0353 
Baxter.  Leo  J..  475-50-9007 


Baxter.  William  S.,  431-76-2347 
Bays,  Leland  B..  236-74-9510 
Bazzel.  Peter  J.,  222-32-5950 
Bazzle.  Ervin  W..  249-86-1955 
Beach.  Joseph  E..  032-36-0963 
Beahm.  Richard  S..  212-48-6998 
Beahon.  James  L.,  056-36-9748 
Beals.  Bruce  S..  567-56-6872 
Beam.  Thomas  E.,  220-48-2858 
Beaman.  David  E..  308-50-0524 
Beard.  Lawrence  D.,  445-48-9991 
Beasley,  Charles  A..  III.  430-78-4065 
Beasley.  John  H.,  350-38-4269 
Beatson.  Ronald  B..  249-68-7598 
Beaty.  Helen  C.  532-44-2211 
Beaty.  James  M..  540-56-9535 
Beauchamp,  Frederick  C.  145-38-5671 
Beauchamp.  James  W..  445-48-9181 
Beauchamp.  Bene  I..  074-36-5092 
Beaver.  Charles  S..  Jr..  159-40-8829 
Bechtold.  Dianne  M..  537-42-7623 
Beck.  Gary  S.,  091-36-8942 
Beck.  Richard  C.  267-74-8291 
Beck,  Ronald  G..  196-36-1466 
Becker.  Kenneth  S.,  317-48-9858 
Becker.  Lawrence  J..  II.  019-34-5675 
Beckey.  Andrew  D..  453-64-0266 
Beckman.  David  G..  357-34-2943 
Beckman.  Herbert  D..  453-70-8846 
Beckwith.  Charles  E..  193-38-0401 
Beckworth.  Tim  K..  256-72-4826 
Bedard.  Dennis  B.,  047-32-6449 
Beddow.  Sidney  W..  11.  288-40-0656 
Beech.  George  W..  424-54-6926 
Beeman.  Thomas  A..  468-54-5458 
Beer.  Jan  D..  459-74-2490 
Beers,  Richard  P.,  538-42-5932 
Beeson.  Charles  S..  585-14-9043 
Begland,  Robert  R..  282-40-4412 
Begley,  Edward  P..  Jr..  152-38-6332 
Behncke.  Robert  H..  155-40-6829 
Beletsky,  William  W..  044-36-2225 
Belich.  William  A..  Jr..  461-82-1142 
Bell.  Burwell  B..  Ill,  410-76-7158 
Bell,  David  M..  452-82-4392 
Bell.  Deborah  A..  195-36-6966 
BeU.  Gary  L..  456-68-0275 
Bell.  Kathy  N..  464-94-3900 
Bell.  Martha  R..  104-40-5955 
Bell.  Stephen  P..  519-52-5279 
Bell.  Thomas  A..  380-44-2918 
Bender.  Alfred  J..  III.  425-90-0841 
Benjamin.  Wniiam  E..  261-68-2103 
Bennett.  Gary  L..  543-52-6212 
Bennett.  John  R..  309-52-2699 
Bennett.  Marie  T..  537-44-4257 
Bennett.  Patrick  J..  479-58-5363 
Bennett.  Thomas  C.  477-58-0871 
Bennett.  William  C.  485-56-8570 
Benninghoff.  William  N..  191-36-1642 
Benson.  John  O..  251-76-2647 
Berdy,  Andrew  R..  096-40-6058 
Berg.  Thomaa  R..  388-40-4312 
Bergantz.  Joseph  L..  163-40-5893 
Berger.  Floyd  K..  579-64-0454 
Berger.  Fred  M..  142-38-1265 
Bergh.  Roger  S..  534-46-6990 
Bergin.  Donald  J..  331-44-6018 
Berglund.  Barry  A..  094-36-6079 
Bergman.  Michael  R..  445-46-4126 
Bergstrom.  Albion  A..  003-38-9491 
Berman.  Michael  B..  063-38-2022 
Bernard.  Bradford  J..  567-60-3857 
Bernardo,  Peter  R..  Jr..  268-38-3148 
Bemath.  Clifford  H..  492-48-5648 
Berrey.  Bedford  H..  Jr..  223-66-4310 
Berriman.  Howard  J..  166-38-6030 
Berry.  Frederick  S..  527-72-3980 
Berry.  Jon  G..  232-66-1634 
Berryman.  Carl.  III.  500-44-1012 
Bessent.  Elmo  V..  266-60-7078 
Best.  Sharon  E..  492-52-7485 
Beto.  Mark  D..  462-78-6263 
Bettencourt.  Vernon  M..  568-66-8273 


Betts.  Donald  W..  070-38-7698 
Bewley.  William  M..  401-60-8867 
Beyer.  Ronald  P..  465-62-5933 
Biasi.  Peter  M.,  052-38-3490 
Blddle.  John  M..  432-86-9384 
Bien.  Harvey  D..  587-05-7016 
Bifano.  Robert  J..  071-40-5701 
Billick.  Gary  E..  478-44-8311 
Billingsley.  Sidney  T..  442-46-6947 
Binkley.  John  E..  HI.  243-74-9637 
Bird.  James  R..  514-42-1652 
Birdseye.  Helen  M..  215-52-9839 
Bish.  Gary  A..  195-38-0846 
Bishoff.  Linda  L..  209-32-0581 
Bishop.  Eugene  H..  Jr..  432-80-4081 
Bishop.  Michael  H..  219-50-1990 
Bishop.  William  Q..  451-76-1189 
Biskey.  Alan  D..  258-68-9651 
Biskey.  Valerie  E..  573-74-5322 
Bisol.  Gene  L..  015-36-8181 
Black.  Frederick  H  .  379-46-2726 
Black.  James  A..  203-34-2388 
Black.  Jerry  W..  447-44-6163 
Blackburn.  Linwood  E..  Jr..  045-38-0314 
Blackburn.  Norman  G..  240-74-7443 
Blackwood.  William  O..  003-36-1628 
Blake.  Donald  W.,  262-64-6333 
Blake.  James  T..  214-46-1383 
Blake.  Thomas  J..  084-36-5186 
Blakes.  Lee  D..  Beale.  352-36-3170 
Bland.  Edward  C.  Jr..  585-10-6952 
Blaney.  Daniel  J..  156-34-3915 
Blazier.  Colleen  D..  455-82-0474 
Bleck.  Dorothy  A..  079-34-5777 
Blische.  Charles  L..  Jr.,  218-46-7113 
Block.  David  J..  103-36-5264 
Blood.  Leigh  J..  257-76-3364 
Blose.  Michael  D..  312-52-2799 
Blount.  Jerry  L..  427-98-5372 
Boccolucci.  Daniel  J..  089-36-9788 
Bodenhom.  Philip  G..  526-74-0894 
Bodie.  George  A.,  145-34-9462 
Boecher.  Frederick  W..  088-36-8311 
Boehman.  Robert  J..  078-38-9362 
Boessen.  Joseph  P..  498-50-2269 
Boggs.  Ronald  H.,  191-40-9779 
Boggs.  Thomas  L..  Jr..  277-44-4206 
Bohlen.  Paul  N..  045-38-8798 
Bohn.  William  H.,  092-36-8173 
Boies.  Michael  A.,  190-40-7932 
Boles.  John  K..  lU.  231-68-7053 
Bolger.  John  T..  III.  228-62-4882 
Bolles.  Christopher  E.,  451-72-0280 
Bolton.  James  H..  421-60-7682 
Bolton.  John  S..  251-76-1573 
Bon.  David  K..  528-58-5664 
Bond.  Robert  D..  459-74-6865 
Bond.  William  L.,  542-54-4943 
Bonebrake,  Charles  O.,  III.  542-44-2263 
Bonglomi.  Dominic  R..  176-38-7000 
Bonifazio.  Jack  C.  128-34-1700 
Bonnell,  Jeffrey  R..  463-78-0672 
Bonvillain.  Prank  B..  II.  449-72-8744 
Booth.  Bernard  M..  255-78-3971 
Booth.  Edwin  L..  Jr..  466-68-0538 
Booth.  Lance  E..  III.  142-40-1352 
Booth.  Van  R..  539-42-8959 
Booton.  Paul  M..  Jr..  440-44-5585 
Borel.  John  E..  515-50-3441 
Bores.  David  R..  042-38-8711 
Borman.  Charles  M..  479-54-5875 
Bomhoft.  Stewart  H..  224-64-3800 
Bomhorst.  David  A..  274-42-6635 
Borresen.  David  F..  499-50-5162 
Boschma.  James  H..  559-62-3000 
Bosking.  Robert  P..  507-52-6881 
Boslego.  John  W.,  202-36-9767 
Bosley.  James  M.,  426-94-8660 
Boissi.  Harry  D.,  II.  009-32-5024 
Bost.  William  G.,  253-72-7064 
Boston,  James  D.,  III.  439-80-7591 
Botelho.  Michael  J..  260-66-4064 
Bouchard.  Robert  R..  006-38-9903 
Boucher,  David  W..  113-40-6226 
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Bouck.  Grant  S..  456-72-3582 
Bouillet.  Karen  P..  Gallego..  540-52-7185 
Bourne.  Garrett  D..  293-40-8259 
Bowe.  Thomas  G.,  473-60-2357 
Bowen.  David  R..  387-48-2689 
Bowen.  James  D..  Jr..  202-36-5526 
Bowen.  Joseph  C.  241-74-3544 
Bowen.  Lester  R..  Jr..  021-34-4610 
Bowers,  James  E..  251-76-3128 
Bowers.  William  T..  461-72-5734 
Bowie.  Wade  H..  Jr..  410-66-1473 
Bowling,  Jerry  H..  424-60-3303 
Bowman.  Greg  A..  209-40-9695 
Bowman.  Larry  L..  188-30-9990 
Bowman.  Stephen  L..  322-38-5333 
Bown.  Gilbert  P..  539-46-7571 
Bowra.  Kenneth  R..  065-40-1105 
Boyce.  Tommy  J..  236-76-3734 
Boyd.  David  G..  343-42-8932 
Boyd.  James  P..  252-82-5178 
Boyd.  Ronald  D..  542-46-3415 
Boye.  Brooks  A..  225-70-4478 
Boyer.  Gregory  A..  514-48-0067 
Boykin.  WUliam  G..  243-84-5846 
Boyle.  Dale  D..  510-54-4922 
Boyle.  Vincent  A..  460-86-2257 
Boyter.  James  K..  434-56-1869 
Bozeman.  Danny.  428-98-7251 
Brace.  Robert  A.,  II.  260-66-7012 
Brackenridge.  Lloyd  J.,  449-68-7563 
Bradford,  Ralph  E..  462-74-2433 
Bradigan.  Terry  W..  097-40-5597 
Bradley.  Edward  J..  Jr..  419-64-1223 
Bradley.  Jerry  W.,  429-72-9826 
Bradshaw.  Arthur  L..  Jr..  532-52-7420 
Brady.  John  E..  427-84-8332 
Branch.  John  H.,  225-62-6105 
Brand.  Robert  C,  229-66-1612 
Brandes,  Bruce  D..  358-34-9453 
Brandt.  William  M..  420-64-4298 
Branham.  Terry  W.,  476-50-3762 
Brannon.  Leslie  R.,  432-82-4280 
Branson,  Steven  G..  471-46-1970 
Braud.  Gerald  R.,  436-64-7162 
Braun.  Allan  E.,  Jr..  040-36-4300 
Braun,  Gerald  J.,  395-44-0042 
Bray,  Robert  M..  462-84-2542 
Bregard.  Richard  W..  086-32-2962 
Breier,  John  A.,  490-48-6504 
Brennan.  Michael  J..  024-38-0443 
Brennan,  Richard  S.,  III.  350-38-9846 
Brennan.  Thomas  P.,  193-32-0214 
Breshear^  Ivan  N..  Jr.,  538-42-7075 
Bresnan,  Frederick  J..  212-46-1526 
Brethorst,  William  H..  493-50-0514 
Brewer.  Gary  L..  357-36-5222 
Brewer.  Thomas  L.,  357-32-2347 
Brewsaugh,  Dorothy  J..  400-52-5429 
Bridges.  Gary  J..  544-52-4108 
Bridges.  Hubert.  Jr..  375-44-9852 
Briggs.  Kenneth  G..  Jr.,  067-34-7689 
Briggs.  Ronald  S.,  449-86-6623 
Brigham.  Robert  A.,  382-50-4576 
Brink,  Gary  S..  543-50-8447 
Brink.  James  E..  540-60-4313 
Brito.  John  S..  585-03-1428 
Brittaln.  Frank  W.,  138-40-4855 
Brittenham,  BlUy  P..  448-46-1000 
Broadwater.  Colby  M..  I..  248-94-6269 
Brocious,  Albert  P.,  168-36-5506 
Brock,  Robert  W..  270-40-2293 
Brock.  Terrence  A..  185-38-9560 
Broderick.  Clifton  J..  576-48-2465 
Brokenburr.  Jesse  L..  266-78-2570 
Brenner.  David  E.,  073-36-8250 
Brooks,  Bruce  S..  462-66-9794 
Brooks.  Charles  G..  075-36-5542 
Brooks,  Donald  P..  237-70-7203 
Brooks.  Mack  M..  170-36-5775 
Brooks.  Patty  S..  564-76-5068 
Broome.  Richard  E..  214-50-4629 
Bross.  Paul  J..  209-36-3006 
Brotherton.  Lawrence  C,  II.  441-44-2649 
Brou.  Philip  E..  Jr..  427-92-8063 


Broughham.  William  J..  Jr..  532-42-9042 
BrouUIette.  Douglas  S..  506-54-4394 
Broussard.  Glenn  J..  434-70-4442 
Browder.  Dewey  A..  491-46-2729 
Brower.  Charles  P..  IV.  027-36-5423 
Brewer.  David  L..  237-60-6989 
Brower.  Robert  K..  017-38-8874 
Brown.  Aaron  P..  II.  464-68-6328 
Brown.  Albert  D..  429-72-4908 
Brown.  Bryan  D..  243-80-2565 
Brown.  Chris  E..  544-54-0502 
Brown.  Connie  A..  023-36-4267 
Brown.  Daniel  G..  218-46-2522 
Brown.  David  A..  516-56-6785 
Brown.  David  L..  417-68-9267 
Brown,  Douglas  B.,  046-38-9478 
Brown.  Douglas  K..  463-82-5527 
Brown.  Douglas  M..  458-74-3841 
Brown.  Eber  E..  Jr..  041-34-7370 
Brown.  Frank  G..  III.  515-42-9857 
Brown.  Frederic  C.  Jr..  242-72-0090 
Brown.  Frederick  W..  439-72-6751 
Brown.  Geoffrey  P..  304-46-5655 
Brown.  George  L..  057-36-4164 
Brown.  George  P.,  385-44-7318 
Brown,  Henry  E..  Jr..  426-88-4069 
Brown.  James  D..  553-72-5715 
Brown.  James  E..  Jr..  255-62-4312 
Brown.  Joanne  M..  Rick.,  473-60-6232 
Brown.  John  M..  Ill,  255-76-0258 
Brown,  Keim  C,  Jr..  133-36-7323 
Brown,  Larry  T..  237-82-7804 
Brown,  Norman  A.,  270-42-2522 
Brown.  Richard  A..  461-74-3656 
Brown.  Richard  L..  412-74-4637 
Brown.  Robert  P..  249-78-7863 
Brown.  Robert  H..  055-40-8983 
Brown,  Roger  P..  228-60-2705 
Brown.  Royal  A..  III.  264-84-6031 
Brown.  Terry  E..  258-78-8084 
Brown.  Thomas  C.  Jr..  228-60-8604 
Brown.  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  515-50-8362 
Brown,  Thomas  L.,  517-56-9382 
Brown.  Tommle  C.  265-70-0006 
Brown,  WUliam  D.,  408-78-9083 
Brownback,  Peter  E.,  Ill,  231-64-4636 
Browne,  John  W.,  Jr.,  143-34-6223 
Browne.  Robert  W..  499-44-2415 
Brownfield,  Albert.  III.  244-74-6845 
Browning.  Judith  A..  527-76-3314 
Bruce.  Samuel  B..  256-78-8238 
Bruce.  WUliam  A.,  403-68-8536 
Bnmk,  Rodney  L.,  204-34-9666 
Brunner.  Donald  J..  200-34-1929 
Bruno,  Robert  A.,  194-32-7669 
Bruss,  Donald  J..  217-52-7867 
Brusseau,  Douglas  A..  551-66-8958 
Bryan.  James  D..  416-66-1525 
Bryan,  Larry  E..  264-64-4853 
Bryan.  Roy  A..  Jr..  466-66-4457 
Bryant.  Fred  E..  406-64-1645 
Bryant  George  T..  541-50-0197 
Bryant,  Gordan  V..  Jr.,  262-92-8762 
Bryant.  James  K.,  245-70-9191 
Bryant,  John  M.,  Jr.,  416-64-8945 
Bryant,  Joseph  A.,  III.  253-70-9318 
Bryant,  Loran  G..  254-70-2998 
Bryant.  Robert  V..  442-50-4180 
Bryson,  Ralph  J..  420-58-7763 
Brywka.  Michael.  Jr..  204-38-0709 
Bubb.  Ernest  E..  522-68-8412 
Buchanan.  Michael  A..  006-44-9549 
Buchheit.  Joseph  D..  085-36-2287 
Buck.  Doyle  A.,  432-78-3843 
Buckles.  Donald  H..  496-50-5184 
Buckles.  Tony  J.,  213-50-3244 
Buckley.  Dennis  P..  023-32-5266 
Buckley.  Edward  T.,  Jr..  387-44-2325 
Buckley.  Geoffrey  J.,  026-34-7999 
Buckley.  Jerry  L..  290-40-1875 
Buckley.  John  A..  Ill,  006-44-3740 
Buechele,  Leroy  J..  Jr..  145-38-3795 
Buechner  Daniel  A..  IV.  409-76-2005 
Buehler.  Richard  T..  161-38-9599 


Bueno.  Antonio.  449-84-2933 
Bulisco.  Gerald  L..  189-38-2483 
Bullerman,  Wayne  A..  477-50-8317 
Bulliner.  Carolyn  R..  260-80-1525 
BuUiner.  Richard  C.  515-48-7423 
BuUington.  Terry  W..  442-46-5334 
Bulloch.  Bobby  J..  432-80-4316 
Bullock.  Gary  B..  585-18-1118 
Bungard.  Albert  G..  098-38-6705 
Bunn.  Giles  P..  III.  229-66-2377 
Bunnell.  Danny  R..  479-58-3454 
Burch.  John  C.  457-74-7309 
Burch.  Thomas  E..  165-32-4469 
Burchett.  Paul  J..  Jr..  227-68-7104 
Burden.  Charles  G..  III.  258-62-7280 
Burden.  Raymond  T..  Jr..  574-16-9356 
Burdick.  WiUlam  L..  049-38-6644 
Burge.  Larry  W..  455-70-0966 
Burke.  Charles  M..  522-54-8509 
Burke.  Michael  D..  310-44-8959 
Burke.  Nicholas  J..  271-40-8773 
Burkhart.  Ralph  L..  II.  494-46-7305 
Burks.  Ishmon  P..  407-62-5178 
Burleson.  E>avid  G..  441-46-2424 
Bumau.  Warren  A..  514-44-4259 
Bums.  James  W..  Jr..  278-44-8928 
Bums.  Julian  H..  Jr..  250-60-6198 
Bums.  Robert  P..  442-46-9677 
Bums.  Rodney  D..  364-50-1150 
Burritt.  William  D..  260-68-2306 
Burton,  James  M..  299-38-3025 
Burton.  John  T..  241-60-1246 
Burton.  Linda  J..  258-68-8602 
Burton.  Richard  E..  526-68-0033 
Burton.  Ronald  P..  534-50-2485 
Bush.  Brian  X..  528-72-0072 
Bush.  James  D..  556-56-1526 
Bush,  James  E..  267-70-9199 
Bush.  Morgan  M..  Jr..  212-46-1086 
Bush.  Robert  P..  Jr..  431-88-4204 
Bush.  Thomas  L..  263-74-6517 
Bushong.  Richard  H..  429-84-5004 
Busk.  Arlan  N..  526-74-7805 
Bussert.  John  R..  328-38-5221 
Butler.  Gary  R..  541-50-7973 
Butler.  Philip  R..  010-36-6496 
Butler.  William  O..  III.  417-66-1148 
Byington.  Michael  S..  411-70-6000 
Byrd,  Jerome  W.,  Jr..  446-46-0658 
Byrnes.  Michael  T..  039-28-3271 
Cababa.  Robin  R..  567-68-6589 
Caber.  Lawrence  W..  527-66-7808 
Caddy.  Nathan  V..  Jr..  241-68-2138 
Cadwallader.  Ralph  E..  508-62-1801 
Cahill.  Douglas  A..  141-34-0934 
CahiU.  WiUiam  R..  533-42-3245 
Cain.  Thomas  J.,  009-38-1627 
Calms.  Richard  W..  453-74-2375 
Cajigal.  George  L..  420-60-6643 
Cake.  Donald  R..  255-70-0121 
Calabro,  John  A.,  Jr..  085-36-2809 
CaldweU.  Vacal  D..  462-72-4215 
Caldwell.  William  J..  469-54-5063 
Calentlne.  Jack  E..  510-42-7336 
Calhoon.  Christopher  D..  561-70-6820 
Calhoun.  Charles  B..  422-62-5506 
Calhoun.  Joe  N..  430-84-7156 
Calhoun.  John  P..  402-64-2034 
Call.  Gordan  H..  535-48-3843 
Callahan.  Michael  F.,  480-54-0926 
Callaway.  Thomas  M..  212-48-1072 
Callen.  Jan  E..  233-72-5014 
Callen.  Paul  J..  031-34-9694 
Calnan.  Michael  B..  224-72-2616 
Calocci.  Thomas  P..  307-44-6281 
Calverley,  Mickey  J..  458-82-3106 
Calway.  James  R..  524-46-6128 
Cameron.  Thomas  B..  561-64-9913 
Camp.  Gregory  C,  509-46-5667. 
CampbeU,  Brian  C.  001-34-8833 
CampbeU.  Charles  J..  173-38-5502 
Campbell.  Clark  P..  032-38-6220 
Campbell,  David  R..  361-38-7650 
CampbeU.  Edward  P..  Jr..  060-32-7524 
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CampbeU,  O&ry  A..  528-68-2993 
CampbeU.  Jack  H.,  422-62-6709 
Campbell.  James  L..  416-70-9858 
Campbell.  Jerry  C.  419-70-2947 
Campbell.  Joel  W..  225-64-8061 
Campbell.  John  O.,  500-54-4967 
Campbell.  John  M.,  425-86-7486 
Campbell.  Larry  J..  463-70-1599 
Campbell,  Larry  O..  500-48-1304 
Campbell.  Robert  D..  542-48-8544 
Campbell.  WlUlam  J..  029-38-2363 
Campen.  Timothy  A..  032-36-0903 
Campiglta.  Michael  E.,  050-36-9714 
Campos.  Julio  C.  555-64-7123 
Canada.  Arnold  J..  140-38-0228 
Canaa,  Henry  R..  467-72-1606 
Canavan,  Michael  A..  252-74-1461 
Candler.  David  M..  256-74-5367 
Canella.  Charles  J..  Jr.,  218-44-9862 
Canfleld.  Lawrence  J..  168-32-2032 
Cannaday,  Gerald  D..  Jr..  462-74-8387 
Cannava.  Thomas  J.,  287-38-2109 
Canner.  E>emmon  P..  572-68-9080 
Cantrell.  E>avid  L..  576-50-5271 
CantweU.  Edward  B..  Jr.,  221-21-6821 
Capouya.  David  M..  420-58-1371 
Caprio.  John  A..  005-46-3087 
Captain.  George  J..  IV.  463-78-7612 
Carbone,  Joseph  D..  068-36-9189 
Carder.  Patrick  T.,  442-46-5629 
Cardwell.  Barry  E..  212-48-2561 
Carfagna,  Don  R..  169-38-0097 
Carl.  John  A..  Jr.,  211-34-8306 
Carl,  WUliam  E..  576-38-3996 
Carle,  Marcia  L..  575-58-9914 
Carleton.  Ardenne  S..  086-36-7005 
Carlln.  Dennis.  534-44-7505 
Carlmark,  Gary  K..  555-42-2158 
Carlos.  Benjamin  A..  560-62-2275 
Carlson.  Adolf.  046-42-8433 
Carlson.  Edwin  T..  088-40-5230 
Carlson.  Randall  A..  043-42-3043 
Carlson.  Richard  G..  079-36-6106 
Carmack.  James  W..  II.  585-07-5052 
Carmlchael.  Clifford,  245-66-3108 
Carmichael.  Paul  D..  253-72-7071 
Carney.  Hugh  M..  411-76-0892 
Caron.  Paul  L..  348-30-0624 
Carothers.  Michael  A..  458-72-8864 
Carpen,  Lindsay  E..  044-36-9496 
Carpenter.  Celeste  H.,  Glev..  387-46-5688 
Carpenter.  Fred  V..  573-82-8757 
Carpenter,  James  N..  227-62-9425 
Carpenter.  John  D..  239-70-6241 
Carpenter.  William  L..  518-50-4870 
Carr.  David  M..  574-16-5270 
Carr.  John  J..  202-36-3645 
Carr.  Lawrence  R..  225-60-9484 
Carr.  William  J..  266-94-8696 
Carr.  William  L..  III.  425-86-8314 
Carrales.  Carlos  C.  457-56-2321 
Carraway.  David  W.,  197-34-9865 
Carrlthers.  David  A..  329-42-0177 
Carroll.  Bernard  L.,  512-52-1362 
Carroll.  Dale  A..  248-86-7666 
Carroll.  Danford  P..  459-74-8125 
Carroll.  Daniel  P.,  130-36-0110 
Carroll.  James  P..  317-42-5634 
Carroll,  Patrick  N.,  297-38-0679 
Carson,  Prank  L..  144-36-3939 
Carson.  John  C.  Jr.,  228-62-8733 
Carson,  Robert  G..  III.  239-74-8706 
Cartagena,  Luis  A.,  219-50-1829 
Carter,  Harvey  R..  442-42-8017 
Carter.  J.  P..  III.  466-72-2503 
Carter.  Jack  W..  Jr..  251-80-5952 
Carter.  James  H..  419-56-4783 
Carter.  John  P..  II.  555-66-5926 
Carter.  Michael  R..  519-42-9685 
Carter.  Richard  A..  554-56-1949 
Carter.  Roland  W..  452-74-7822 
Carter.  Thomas  W..  474-56-2869 
Carter.  Victor  S..  Jr..  140-38-5272 
Carter.  William  E..  242-72-0347 


Cartwright.  James  W.,  Jr..  465-88-0129 
Carty.  John  L..  212-38-9814 
Carwile.  William  L.,  III.  445-44-5615 
Gary.  Richard  D..  311-52-2320 
Casey.  George  W..  Jr..  019-40-1204 
Casey.  James  T..  263-88-2150 
Casey,  John  T.,  Daly.,  435-76-8752 
Casey.  William  M..  500-50-5260 
Casida.  Gary  V..  524-56-7735 
Cassel.  David  P..  535-42-1451 
Cassell.  Charles  R..  235-70-2023 
Cassella.  Edmund  A..  189-38-2317 
Cassidy.  Richard  P..  388-46-1100 
Castner.  William  B..  290-38-3570 
Castonguay.  John  P..  176-38-1793 
Cataldo.  Gary  R..  585-10-9251 
Catalfamo.  Prancesco,  075-36-7476 
Cato,  Lemuel  J..  315-48-9281 
Catron.  Alan  D..  490-48-4635 
Causey.  Danny  P.,  250-70-4870 
Causey.  William  M..  Jr..  239-78-8962 
Cavin.  Dennis  D..  411-78-8558 
Cefola.  Richard  A..  177-40-2480 
Cereghino.  Larry  M..  551-76-8599 
Cerutti.  Stephen  R.,  374-50-1321 
Chagalis.  George  P..  400-64-0499 
Chamberlain,  Edward  M.,  253-72-8375 
Chamberlin,  Paul  P.,  223-60-8009 
Chambers,  Bonnie  L..  379-42-9443 
Chambers.  William  W..  512-46-7735 
Chambless.  James  R..  459-74-6515 
Champlin.  Guy  E..  035-32-7333 
Chancellor.  Darrell  M..  401-62-3799 
Chandler.  Richard  V..  223-60-8403 
Chaney.  Bobby  P..  251-62-8095 
Chang.  Jeffrey  C  022-42-9833 
Chapla.  John  D..  286-42-1044 
Chapman.  Raymond  M..  Jr..  247-80-5036 
Chapuran.  Prank  J..  Jr..  507-54-9365 
Charest.  Geoffrey  B..  072-40-7834 
Charlton.  Donald  G..  261-70-4488 
Chase.  Charles  T..  027-32-2805 
Chastine.  Robert  T..  402-56-0661 
Cheek.  Dalmer.  D..  Jr..  575-54-2288 
Cheney.  Susan  P..  169-36-5920 
Cheney.  Virginia  R..  516-58-9036 
Chemauskas,  Paul  J..  089-38-2139 
Cherry.  Atwood  C  460-68-8732 
Cherry,  Edmond  B.,  Ill,  458-74-7270 
Chiccehitto,  Ronald  J.,  234-62-4191 
Chilcote,  Ted  C,  461-64-9727 
Childers,  Charles  R.,  215-46-8655 
Childers,  William  M..  410-80-8685 
Childress.  Richard  V.,  241-70-2537 
Childs.  Edward  M..  009-32-3137 
Choban.  Gregory  G..  450-70-4300 
Chopin.  Theodore  G..  Jr..  257-70-9890 
Chrietzberg.  Walter  B..  255-70-6862 
Christ.  Stephen.  432-82-8410 
Christensen.  Donald  G..  503-52-3713 
Chrlstensen.  George  L..  391-46-5804 
Christian.  John  K.,  465-74-3101 
Christian,  Robert  P..  255-74-1029 
Christie,  James,  III,  570-52-7263 
Chubinski,  Adam  G..  331-40-7732 
Chun.  Carl  W..  Sing.  575-46-8155 
Church.  Michael  V..  443-52-8284 
Churchill,  Charles  W..  506-54-8477 
Churchill.  Ralph  B.,  047-42-3963 
Ciarlo.  Pelix  J..  Jr..  169-40-9906 
Ciccolella.  Charles  S..  Jr.,  226-60-7085 
Ciccolella.  Richard  G..  230-62-5272 
Ciccolella.  Robert  E..  224-70-2178 
Cilley.  Donald  O.,  027-32-4405 
Cima.  James  P..  186-36-8720 
Cinquino.  Joseph  M..  195-38-6106 
Cirelli.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  052-38-0673 
Clark,  Harry  J.,  046-44-3335 
Clark.  James  P..  257-76-6599 
Clark.  John  J..  Jr..  276-40-6544 
Clark,  Lawrence  R.,  112-38-0800 
Clark,  Philip  A.,  256-78-4322 
Clark,  Robert  T.,  224-66-7273 
Clark.  Walter  D..  279-36-5163 


Clarke.  Robert  B..  512-46-3777 
Clarke.  Willie  M..  Jr..  423-64-6636 
Clawson.  William  R..  267-78-0995 
Claxton.  John  D..  557-60-6178 
Clayton.  Michael  B..  494-48-0352 
Clayton.  Ralph  T..  562-58-8024 
Cleary.  Daniel  J..  III.  227-66-0465 
Clegg.  Robert  H..  212-48-3622 
Cleland.  Robert  J..  386-46-6210 
Clements.  Willis  L..  453-72-3946 
Clemmons.  Reginal  G..  237-68-9649 
Clifton.  Brantley  E..  239-68-3122 
Cline.  Dermis  C.  $46-68-1028 
Clodfelter.  Gregory  K..  262-92-9104 
Cloninger.  James  M..  248-86-4392 
Clontz.  William  R..  244-76-2607 
Close,  George  P..  Jr..  021-36-3767 
Clouser.  Clarence  R..  283-38-8042 
Clow.  Kenneth  H..  531-48-6479 
Clowery.  Stephen  M..  285-42-2032 
Cloyd.  Walter  L..  III.  449-84-6867 
Clukey.  Gary  P..  »06-42-9963 
Coakwell.  McConnell  A..  287-36-5378 
Coan.  George  P.,  Jr..  144-40-6179 
Coates.  Byron  C.  570-68-5794 
CoaU.  Julius  E..  Jr..  424-58-5862 
Cobb.  Henry  C.  Jr..  008-36-4072 
Coberly.  Theodore  R..  272-42-8370 
Cobey.  Elwood  A.,  220-42-4456 
Coble.  Claud  H..  Jr..  412-70-2899 
Cochard.  Charlotte  J..  213-52-5320 
Cochard.  Gary  L.,  308-48-2350 
Cochran.  Charles  D..  453-66-3715 
Cochran.  John  H..  Jr..  098-34-7964 
Cochran.  Ronald  R..  479-62-5489 
Cochrane.  Dennis  C.  225-70-2752 
Cochrane,  John  3..  267-74-0839 
Cochrane.  William  M..  447-46-8242 
Codney.  Robert  C.  381-44-2853 
Cody.  Jerry  B..  260-70-0937 
Cofer.  Charles  R..  227-66-6114 
Cofer.  Duane  D..  632-42-9007 
Coffman.  Dale  R.,  512-46-8043 
Coffman,  James  B.,  527-58-0029 
CogsweU,  Charles  H.,  361-44-6138 
Coker,  Michael  E.,  450-66-6597 
Colacicco,  John  H..  213-52-2418 
Colacicco.  Michael  P..  249-84-1183 
Colbum.  Cordis  B..  063-36-0169 
Colby.  William  ft.  071-38-1110 
Cole.  Christopher  C.  389-44-4271 
Cole.  Clinton  J..  414-72-9123 
Cole.  John  H.,  068-36-9562 
Cole.  Thomas  P..  209-34-8313 
Coleman.  Michael  D..  443-44-5555 
Coleman.  Thomas  L..  Jr..  217-42-1448 
Coleman,  Wayne  A..  578-66-1368 
Coletti.  Anthony  E..  044-32-2943 
Coley.  Herbert  A.,  459-82-7573 
Coley.  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  246-68-2935 
Coling,  James  H.,  448-46-3664 
Colkett.  David  S.,  527-72-0843 
CoUey.  Jackie  W.,  459-80-6841 
Collier.  James  E.,  532-50-2480 
Collings.  Lawrence  K..  144-34-5233 
Collins.  Charles  W..  III..  424-56-0456 
Collins.  Joseph  J..  125-36-1091 
Collins.  Michael  W..  503-56-1591 
Collins.  Oliver  J..  Jr..  414-74-6398 
Collins.  Rollins  J..  145-38-9211 
Collins.  William  P..  380-40-1088 
CoUinsworth.  Tim  A..  407-60-5728 
CoUiver.  Keith  W..  306-50-9537 
Colon.  Raul..  580-98-9241 
Combs.  Maureen  W..  213-56-0950 
Compton.  George  J..  555-62-7886 
Comstock.  Norman  G..  505-56-8648 
Conard.  Prederick  W..  II.  279-44-0957 
Conard.  Richard  J..  219-44-7771 
Conatser.  Edwin  W.,  522-62-8759 
Condon,  Peter  J..  352-42-3361 
Confer.  Kent  L.,  293-40-2185 
Conk.  Michael  J.,  080-36-6521 
Conn,  Daniel  J.,  206-38-2106 
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Conn,  Joseph  N..  256-72-0653 
Connelly,  Donald  B.,  217-48-0188 
Connolly,  Michael  P.,  107-38-8459 
Conrad.  Kathleen  K..  470-52-1623 
Conrad.  Stephen  C.  296-40-0844 
Conrad.  Thomas  E..  403-62-4905 
Conroy.  Henry  S..  468-46-2913 
Constantine.  Edward  L..  Jr..  533-44-4411 
Conte.  Robert  D..  293-46-5623 
Conway.  Jack  D..  539-40-0098 
Conway.  Richard  G.,  224-64-4851 
Cooch,  Prancis  A.,  IV,  038-28-0891 
Cooch,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  569-68-1338 
Cook.  Carolyn  J..  516-52-1122 
Cook.  Charles  B..  423-86-2927 
Cook.  Craig  A..  536-42-1723 
Cook.  David  R..  Jr..  509-40-8619 
Cook.  Dolores  M..  424-64-5518 
Cook.  Donald  C.  Jr.,  148-34-1439 
Cook,  Samuel  C,  521-60-4951 
Cook,  Stephen  K..  541-52-2532 
Cook,  WUliam  J.,  lU.  431-90-6105 
Cooke,  AimetU  J..  Hamil..  466-72-3652 
Cooke.  John  S..  326-42-9042 
Cooke.  Paulette  A..  081-42-0582 
Cooke.  Robert  U.,  242-66-8909 
Cookson,  Tommy  W.,  443-42-9162 
Cooney,  Terrence  E.,  051-38-4568 
Cooper,  Brian  P.,  275-36-0860 
Cooper,  Claude  E.,  Jr..  248-66-2560 
Cooper.  Prederick  D..  219-42-7508 
Cooper.  James  S..  258-74-5259 
Cooper.  Walter  R..  046-36-2190 
Copeland,  Clinton  D..  488-48-5825 
Copeland.  Guy  L..  388-46-1185 
Coppedge.  Warren  P..  223-56-0997 
Coppit.  George  L..  Jr..  036-28-6454 
Corbell.  Michael  K..  464-72-9375 
Corbett.  John  W..  315-46-0189 
Corcoran.  Diane  K..  091-36-7329 
Corcoran.  Kevin  M..  205-32-4527 
Cordell.  Elliott  W.,  113-40-3110 
Cordero.  VirgU  N..  Ill,  576-44-1634 
Cordray,  George  M.,  529-54-3106 
Corker,  Harold  T..  233-68-0880 
Corley,  Michael  A..  442-46-5101 
Corliss.  Robert  J..  005-50-7309 
ComeU.  Terry  C.  443-48-3380 
Comelison,  Joseph  W..  497-50-9694 
Cornell.  Oirtis  L..  460-74-8746 
Cornell.  Floyd  M..  445-54-0413 
Comwell.  Mark  E..  139-44-9808 
Corrado.  Warren  H..  320-36-4306 
Correia.  Jkmes  R..  035-34-2908 
CorreU.  James  H.,  II.  241-78-1264 
Coryell,  Thompson  O..  228-56-4376 
Costello.  John.  220-54-9581 
Costello,  Joseph  A..  154-40-7969 
Costello.  Raymond  K.,  262-70-4469 
Costello.  Thomas  M.,  195-38-3696 
Cosumano,  Joseph  M..  Jr.,  438-72-4186 
Cotterman,  James  E.,  288-40-1241 
Cotton.  John  P..  486-52-1537 
CottreU.  Walter  T..  III.  257-64-2851 
Couch.  Gwenda  J..  162-38-9332 
Coughenour.  Kavin  L..  201-38-0106 
Coughlin.  Robert  J..  028-36-5421 
Coulson.  Beverly  J.,  Mclnto..  528-72-1770 
Coulter.  Martin  A.,  464-70-1492 
Coupe,  Arthur  H.,  180-34-3726 
Cousins,  William  R..  III.  223-52-4047 
Cover.  Winston  A.,  Linds.,  244-90-2522 
Coverstone,  James  M..  III.  228-60-2878 
Cowden.  Sammy  J..  543-50-4136 
Cox.  Charles  C.  295-44-8979 
Cox.  Charles  S.,  401-62-1818 
Cox.  Daniel  J.,  Jr..  439-68-6126 
Cox.  Douglas  E..  401^64-2814 
Cox.  Everett  P..  027-32-4831 
Cox.  Frank  J..  248-68-8398 
Cox.  Gary  W..  451-82-4006 
Cox.  James  A..  564-62-7844 
Cox.  James  R..  368-50-0671 
Cox.  John  C.  464-72-9628 


Cox.  Joseph  T..  026-34-5466 
Cox.  Loring  B..  Jr..  250-84-8050 
Cox.  Marcus  A..  501-56-0951 
Cox.  Randall  L..  307-50-5762 
Coy.  WiUiam  A..  262-98-8276 
Coyle.  PhUip  V..  304-38-1545 
Cozzalio.  Ace  A..  561-66-8028 
Crabbe.  James  D..  352-36-1570 
Craddock.  Lowell  K.,  232-78-6968 
Craft,  Douglas  W.,  507-56-2523 
Craft,  Troy  L.,  Jr.,  425-90-8536 
Craghead.  Robert  M.,  534-40-6361 
Craig,  David  B..  073-34-1576 
Craig,  Henry  R..  259-76-6741 
Craig.  James  D..  493-52-7303 
Craig.  Jay  A..  234-73-8592 
Craig.  Larry  B..  494^6-2168 
Craig.  Walter  M..  Jr.,  431-82-8716 
Cramblet,  Peter  B..  071-42-8740 
Cramer,  Dayton  M..  493-64-6336 
Crampton.  Richard  W.,  432-90-6147 
Craven,  William  J..  166-38-3661 
Craver.  Steven  E..  228-66-3380 
Crawford.  Brian  E..  269-46-7138 
Crawford,  Douglas  M.,  538-43-8807 
Crawford,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  214-48-6633 
Crawford,  Hunt  D..  Jr..  407-68-2006 
Crawford.  James  W..  Jr..  685-14-1285 
Crawford.  Robert  Q.,  064-38-0732 
Crawford.  Ronald  J..  313-44-3796 
Crawford.  Sterling  B..  Jr.,  437-92-5673 
Crawford,  Steven  L..  539-42-2261 
Crawford.  William  B..  246-72-9736 
Crayton.  Juan  V..  292-44-9066 
Crea.  E>ominick  A..  080-36-4689 
Creeden,  Joseph  V.,  Jr.,  018-38-0652 
Crenshaw,  Chauncey  P..  Jr..  230-68-7191 
Crenshaw.  John  C.  668-58-1344 
Crenshaw.  Walter  A..  Jr..  292-40-5316 
Crews.  Thomas  M..  237-80-6283 
Crlder.  Giles  P..  483-62-3796 
Crighton.  Gordon  C,  010-40-3472 
Crine,  Richard  H..  121-34-6464 
Crlpps.  Deimis  L..  380-44-4561 
Crissey.  James  E..  252-78-6772 
Crittenden.  David  A..  273-40-6426 
Crockarell,  Barney  E.,  408-70-4132 
Crockett,  Justin  D..  409-76-8815 
Cromar.  Robert  J..  523-56-6948 
Cronin.  Daniel  P..  151-32-0507 
Cronin.  Robert  M..  010-36-8610 
Crosbie,  Philip  A.,  534-46-6194 
Crosby,  Lamar  C.  258-70-5636 
Cross.  Dennis  D..  453-82-3954 
Cross.  James  B..  292-46-6496 
Crossfleld.  Ermal  J..  430-86-2827 
Crouch.  Linda  E..  204-34-7716 
Crouch.  Sammy  E..  248-72-1343 
Crow,  Charles  L.,  215-52-1067 
Crow.  Patrick,  P..  520-48-9785 
Crowden.  Gary  G..  574-18-6381 
Crowe.  Deimis.  W..  576-44-6347 
Crowley.  Charles  C,  376-38-1696 
Crumal.  Thomas  M..  521-66-6072 
Crumling.  Harry  W..  Jr..  202-36-9282 
Crupper.  Gordon,  Jr.,  517-50-9769 
Cucullu,  Gordon  C.  II.  438-64-3856 
Culhane.  Kevin  V..  128-36-4640 
Cullen.  John  P..  179-38-6851 
CuUlnane.  Paul  E..  Jr..  034-36-7887 
Culver.  Ronald  A..  529-60-7906 
Culwell.  Kenneth  L..  546-64-1669 
Culwell.  William  P..  520-60-7162 
Cumbie.  Donovan  R.,  462-68-7184 
Cummings.  Daniel  N..  330-42-5534 
Cummings.  Richard  K..  536-42-1809 
Cumper.  James  W..  Jr..  498-48-9771 
Cumpson.  Garrett  J..  270-42-5567 
Cunningham.  Daniel  A..  313-44-4496 
Cimnlngham.  David  L.,  463-64-3563 
Cunningham,  James  E..  Jr..  449-76-0742 
Cunningham.  Walter  J..  587-40-7257 
Curmingham.  William  T..  247-84-4048 
Cupelli.  Ralph  P..  194-34-5795 


Curasi.  Richard  M..  058-42-0419 
Curl.  Louis  J..  III.  374-60-1300 
Current.  John  D..  305-66-7836 
Currey.  Robert  M..  453-84-5381 
Currin.  Joseph  J..  111.  238-66-7319 
Curry.  Harry  A..  633-46-6275 
Curry.  Patricia  L..  530-42-0001 
Curry.  Patrick  J..  562-60-7557 
Curtin.  Lawrence  M..  466-72-8235 
Curtis.  Howard  G..  II.  562-76-7387 
Curtis.  Phillip  L..  526-68-0122 
Curtis.  William  W..  Jr.,  231-56-0436 
Cuvlello.  Peter  M..  094-40-4063 
Czech.  Norbert  E..  068-40-6819 
Czibik.  John  D..  189-34-4536 
Daake.  Dean  R..  507-63-0312 
Dabbieri,  Ronald  A..  225-58-4229 
Dahlgren.  Steven  L..  501-52-0342 
Dale.  Glyndon  A..  218-48-0614 
Dale.  Ronald  P..  039-28-5901 
Dale.  Thomas  D..  516-44-5248 
Dallas.  Michael  D..  314-63-3636 
Dallen.  John  A..  Jr..  302-42-8189 
DaUmann.  Paul  H..  553-76-0231 
DaUy.  Floyd  E..  504-52-0895 
Daly.  John  V..  071-38-7726 
Daly.  William  P..  137-40-1367 
Damm.  James  E..  570-66-0646 
Dance.  Robert  L..  278-38-2069 
Dandrea.  Richard  E..  029-36-1339 
Dandridge.  Wayne  L..  247-74-2486 
Danforth.  Robert  D..  Jr.,  216-44-6364 
Daniel.  Thomas  H..  258-68-8623 
Danish.  Clement.  Jr..  483-60-9953 
Damley.  James  H..  Jr..  420-58-3941 
Dashawetz.  Stanislaus,  016-36-3661 
I>asher.  Steven  A..  253-70-3672 
Daubenspeck.  James  W..  418-60-7951 
Daugherty.  Darrell  W..  500-48-0003 
Daugherty.  StaiUey  A..  513-46-8838 
Davenport.  Charles  D..  437-54-8665 
Davenport.  Clifford.  Jr.,  032-36-8965 
Daves,  Charles  D.,  463-60-5126 
David,  Philip  J.,  551-54-5527 
Davidson,  Donald  G.,  481-54-5537 
Davidson,  Howard,  221-32-1278 
Davidson,  James  H..  Jr..  241-72-6349 
Davidson.  John  C.  223-62-3789 
Davis.  Alfred  J..  033-32-9032 
Davis.  Brian  C.  532-48-9006 
Davis.  Constance  M..  548-66-1666 
Davis.  Edmund  L.,  265-90-5049 
Davis,  Eugene  J.,  578-64-1447 
Davis,  Floyd  J.,  420-58-6518 
Davis.  Gregory  M..  Perry.  239-68-3666 
Davis.  James  C.  425-96-7755 
Davis.  Jerry  D..  539-44-0393 
Davis.  Keith  L..  528-70-9803 
Davis.  Larry  D..  262-96-2499 
Davis.  Michael  S..  216-40-5394 
Davis.  Paul  R..  218-48-9886 
Davis.  Richard  S..  221-30-1239 
Etevis.  Sharon  K..  544-56-8572 
Davis.  Terrance  M..  220-50-5893 
Davis.  Thomas  H..  Ill,  253-78-9847 
Davis.  William  A..  267-98-3537 
Dawley.  John  S..  Jr..  079-40-1322 
Dawson.  David  D..  236-74-5634 
Dawson.  Michael  T..  412-78-0759 
Day.  Charles  E..  Ill,  171-34-6427 
Day.  Ordie  L..  II.  404-74-2619 
Day.  William  S..  523-66-7218 
Dayton,  Keith  W.,  227-70-7231 
Dayton,  Lorraine  M..  138-38-0887 
Deaderick.  Robert  D.,  413-72-5371 
Dean.  David  A..  313-48-6819 
Dean.  Larry  R..  425-92-2167 
Deane.  Lawrence  J..  507-56-9979 
Deangelis.  Richard.  085-42-1463 
Deason,  Emory  N.,  Jr..  464-80-9056 
Deaton.  Lloyd  R..  447-42-5163 
Deaver.  Ronald  E..  456-82-7038 
Debay.  John  P..  377-46-2263 
Deboer.  James.  508-58-7772 
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Debusk.  Michael  L..  412-78-0608 
Deck,  William  R..  283-42-6824 
Decker,  John  H.,  Jr.,  238-78-8485 
Deckert.  Raymond  R.,  495-42-4824 
Decort,  Donald  P..  201-38-1546 
Deen.  Carol  J..  Motes.  512-48-7197 
Deery,  Patrick  D.,  234-68-2721 
Deeter,  David  P..  298-44-2220 
Deets,  Eric  C.  194-38-8355 
Delbler,  Scott.  184-36-6202 
Delacy,  Peter  W.,  266-80-0183 
Delacaiza,  Agapito.  Jr.,  458-70-2355 
Delaney,  Richard  P.,  026-36-0507 
Delashmlt,  Leslie  C,  493-46-4720 
DeUa,  Richard  P..  104-32-4867 
Deloach.  Samuel  L..  260-74-9165 
Delossantos,  Arthur  H..  N.,  460-70-2549 
Demby.  Joe  H.,  IV,  431-90-2094 
Demers,  Robert  P..  003-34-0632 
Demetrlou.  George,  061-38-2147 
Demlng,  Dennis  C,  505-64-5767 
Demory,  Clarance  D.,  225-60-8550 
Demshur.  Paul  S.,  187-40-4222 
Denbeste.  Edwin  J..  474-52-7470 
Dennis,  Earl  W.,  Jr.,  521-52-6556 
Denno,  Gordon  J.,  473-42-7678 
Densberger,  William  J.,  158-34-7893 
Dent,  James  H..  404-60-6013 
Dent.  Samuel  R..  435-72-5123 
Dentremont.  Robert  N..  020-38-8012 
Derks.  Lawrence  L.,  Jr.,  327-40-5201 
Derstlne,  Henry  W.,  454-72-6337 
Desannoy,  David  A..  Jr.,  471-58-6271 
Deshazer,  Macarthur,  427-90-5393 
Deslderio,  Timothy  J.,  566-74-3939 
Deskln,  Gary  L.,  465-74-5217 
Dethlefsen,  CTayton  H..  465-68-2708 
Deuster.  Kathryn  P..  432-84-7978 
Deutsch,  Kenneth  A.,  002-36-6506 
Devault,  Lee,  576-42-4688 
Devenney,  Dennis  P..  075-40-2502 
Dever.  Benny  J.,  230-56-2852 
Devera.  Emmanuel  V.,  147-40-5300 
Devlin,  Daniel  D..  502-52-2693 
Devos.  Edward  G..  Jr.,  263-80-8393 
Dewald.  Lee  S.,  195-36-4375 
Deweese.  Paul  M..  227-60-0089 
Dewey.  Stephen  E.,  331-38-3186 
Dials,  Thomas  A.,  308-52-0021 
Diamond,  Richard,  231-68-7421 
Diamond,  Richard,  524-68-0239 
Dlazrojas,  Pablo,  582-78-9887 
Dlbella,  Alfred  L.,  Jr.,  565-64-1036 
Dlbona,  Robert  M.,  034-34-9458 
Dickens.  Ralph  K.,  Jr.,  450-66-4516 
Dickens.  William  P..  Jr.,  309-46-0804 
Dickenson,  Charles  R.,  219-52-6250 
Dickerson,  Michael  D.,  560-62-7162 
Dickerson,  Nathan  C,  456-96-6274 
Dickey,  Ronald.  449-72-9492 
Dickinson,  Don  P..  III.  263-82-5145 
Dickinson,  Mark  V.,  543-56-8104 
EMckinson,  Thomas  R..  248-72-4371 
Dickson,  Dwight  B.,  Jr..  260-76-0571 
Dickson,  James  M..  Jr.,  415-72-0814 
Dickson,  Michael  A.,  199-36-8206 
Dldonato,  Louis  M.,  560-66-8167 
Dlehl,  Larry  C,  211-36-2824 
Dietz,  Thomas  A.,  562-58-6125 
DifHey,  Michael..  263-78-4676 
Diflore,  Frederick  H..  Jr..  273-40-5390 
Dlllinger,  Paul  L..  285-42-7134 
Dimichel,  Francis  E.,  067-38-5057 
Dimmery.  Hugh  M.,  249-82-2529 
Dinsmore,  David  R..  175-40-9643 
Dioiuie,  Raoul  B.,  002-30-8917 
Dlsher,  Steve  A.,  244-62-3788 
Dlttemore.  Hugh  R.,  073-40-4265 
Dittmar.  Joseph  A..  289-42-8749 
Dlx.  Drew  D.,  523-58-9224 
Dlx  Leslie  P.,  Jr..  577-56-2337 
Dixon,  James  W..  223-64-5272 
Dixon.  Paul  J..  367-48-8549 
Dixon.  Robert  S..  495-48-8222 . 
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Dixon.  Roy  U.  459-70-5151 
Dixon.  Thomas  W.,  Jr..  232-78-483 
Dobson.  Andrew  J..  567-58-7271 
Dodge,  Richard  L..  518-48-7302 
Dodson,  John  A.  425-88-3967 
Dodson.  Jonathan  B..  575-46-0506 
Dodson.  Michael  L..  535-46-5712 
Doesburg.  John  C.  429-88-2908 
Dohanos.  Dennis  W..  286-42-5544 
Doherty.  Daniel  A..  261-72-9477 
Dolan.  Michael  J.,  III.  493-50-4542 
Dolan.  Raymond  J..  049-34-9716 
Dolder.  Alfred..  409-74-6208 
Doleac,  Philbert  C.  Jr..  452-82-0965 
Dolenar.  Daniel  J..  518-50-3479 
Dolivo,  David  T.,  Jr..  263-74-8928 
Dolton,  Henry  J..  Jr.,  425-98-9618 
Domeck.  Robert  C,  519-48-6463 
Domyslawski,  Raymond  F.,  163-34-1712 
Donahue,  Richard  I..  018-34-3181 
Donald.  James  E..  587-09-4190 
Donaldson,  Jeffrey  M.,  116-40-1685 
Donaldson.  Patrick  J..  271-42-9647 
Donaldson.  Steven  L..  450-66-4967 
Donnellon.  John  S.,  070-38-6754 
Donnelly,  Jerome  C,  522-54-5986 
Dooley.  Joseph  C.  229-66-2379 
Dooley.  Joseph  M.,  037-28-6616 
Dopson,  Hugh  P..  214-50-0695 
Doremus.  Darrell  D.,  408-70-7720 
Dormeyer.  Michael  J..  560-78-6967 
Dormlney,  Timothy  D..  Sr..  258-70-3931 
Dorr.  Kevin  L..  279-38-8092 
Dorrick.  Jon  B..  265-84-1404 
Dotsey.  George  J.,  186-36-3825 
Dougherty.  Joseph  M..  303-52-0965 
Dowell,  David  R..  226-62-7748 
Downes.  Robert  E..  034-38-9519 
Downey.  Frederick  M..  II,  214-48-9818 
Downey,  Gordon  O.,  467-80-3167 
Downing.  Gary  D.,  518-52-2161 
Downs,  Curtis  H.,  Ill,  457-64-8985 
Downs.  Roger  H.,  433-76-9434 
Doyle,  Edward  J.,  Ill,  017-34-5903 
Doyle,  George  L.,  265-80-9580 
Doyle,  John  E.,  152-40-6876 
Drackett,  Gary  F.,  223-58-8744 
Dragg,  Donald  R.,  446-46-2329 
Drain,  Cecil  B.,  481-52-0071 
Draker,  David  L.,  467-80-4731 
Draudt,  Frederick  R.,  Jr.,  112-34-2991 
Drechsel,  Susan  J.,  Gisel.,  522-58-6582 
Dress.  Harold  J..  250-86-8586 
Drewry.  Guy  H..  III.  042-38-3725 
Drickey.  Michael  L.,  090-40-8476 
Driggers,  Donald  P.,  261-84-4613 
Driggers,  Margaret  A.,  512-50-1200 
Drink  water,  John  P..  569-76-9788 
Driscoll.  Robert  F..  140-36-4433 
Druener.  Ronald  K..  255-84-2969 
Dubay.  Ronald  E..  374-46-8440 
Dubik.  James  M..  198-40-1344 
Dubravac.  Stephen  E..  530-34-5409 
Dudley,  Derrell  E.,  515-44-1251 
Dudley.  Robert  M..  217-46-5866 
Duet.  Louis  J.,  Jr..  433-68-9410 
Duggan,  Dennis,  296-40-2233 
Duke,  James  E.,  557-48-8104 
Duke,  Michael  I.,  554-72-2677 
Duke.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  228-60-5481 
Dukes.  Dan  K.,  Ill,  250-78-6280 
Dull.  Andrew  L..  267-70-2248 
Dumlao.  Hemanl,  467-68-3221 
Dunbar,  Layton  G.,  410-86-8156 
Dunbar,  Merwin  C.  Jr..  388-42-5609 
Duncan.  Chester  E..  461-64-6803 
Duncan.  NeU  R..  417-70-9271 
Duncan.  Norman  L.,  344-34-8380 
Dunegan.  Michael  W.,  531-48-3322 
Dunigan.  John  P.,  554-62-0451 
Dunigan.  Theodore  R.,  284-36-0455 
Dunklin,  Gerald  W.,  459-72-0388 
Dunlap.  William  J.,  270-40-7403 
Dunn.  George  R..  Jr.,  461-74-3859 


Dunn,  John  F.,  Jr.,  458-66-9462 
Dunn,  Linda,  J..  Theriault.,  103-42-5297 
Dunn,  Michael  W..  500-40-3106 
Dunn.  Michael  W.,  479-62-3268 
Dunn.  Richard  J.,  Ill,  225-66-1338 
Dunn,  Thomas  A.,  452-82-2488 
Dunn,  William  C.  002-34-6529 
Durana,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  160-34-4926 
Durbin,  William  M.,  270-40-7302 
Durham,  Donald  S..  435-84-2394 
Durham,  Grin  A.,  Jr.,  162-36-1331 
Durham,  William  L..  400-70-4115 
Durr,  David  R.,  436-62-7291 
Durso,  Anthony,  Jr..  059-42-4023 
Duty.  John  S..  035-38-5299 
Duval.  William  O..  181-34-7336 
Duvall,  Douglas  W.,  567-80-4678 
Duveneck,  William  S.,  399-50-7695 
Dvorchak,  Barbara  T..  H.,  011-40-7335 
Dye,  John  W.,  288-40-1258 
Dye.  Robert  J.,  259-64-0922 
Dye.  Scott  P..  227-70-5529 
Dyer.  Charles  E.,  II.  454-64-4892 
Dyer.  Herbert  D.,  558-68-9561 
Dyer,  Joseph  C,  296-42-7302 
Dynneson,  David  J.,  507-58-7605 
Dyson,  Gregory  W.,  253-78-6261 
Dyson,  James  H.,  Jr.,  240-80-9971 
Eagleburger,  Steven  R.,  498-48-6635 
Eargle,  Francis  L.,  Jr.,  227-58-5912 
East,  Paul  B.,  04S-38-3229 
Eatherly,  Jerry  W.,  408-68-1717 
Eaton,  Douglas  C..  448-42-3734 
Ebertowski,  James  S..  501-50-2880 
Echols,  Curtis  L„  Jr.,  467-80-3350 
Echols,  William  T..  255-70-1957 
Eckert,  Gregory  E.,  224-70-0122 
Eckhardt,  Eric  O.,  492-44-0749 
Eckles,  George  P.,  249-88-2473 
Eckrlch,  Gilbert  H.,  212-48-2679 
Ecks,  Forrest  W„  Jr..  117-38-1347 
Edelen,  Jerry  B..  545-70-8952 
Edens,  James  E..  527-62-3653 
Edgar,  Gerald  N.,  II,  461-74-0865 
Edlefsen,  Gregory  L.,  470-48-2279 
Edmondson,  Earl  R..  Jr..  422-56-8470 
Edmondson,  Gilbert  H.,  258-64-3091 
Edney,  Kermlt,  Jr.,  245-74-9916 
Edwards,  John  P.,  399-40-9900 
Edwards,  John  R.,  529-60-4823 
Edwards,  Michael  D.,  313-48-9266 
Edwards,  Roy  L.,  442-46-5706 
Edwards.  Steven  R..  446-46-1730 
Edwards.  Thomas  E..  428-92-3861 
Edwards.  Warren  C.  228-62-4897 
Egan,  Francis  E.,  063-36-5356 
Ehlinger.  Thomas  M..  461-80-7848 
Eichler,  Clifford  L.,  Roy..  434-72-3323 
Eichling,  Robert  E.,  442-46-5727 
Eicke,  George  D.,  454-70-3555 
Eisenhardt,  Keimeth  A.,  139-38-4922 
Elsentrout,  Bruce  M.,  536-50-0969 
Elsman,  Robert  S.,  056-40-4192 
Ekman,  William  J.,  575-50-9057 
Elam,  John  R..  361-72-1719 
Elder,  Donald  N.,  271-46-9636 
Elder,  William  J..  250-88-1152 
Eldridge.  Robert  B.,  019-32-7101 
Elfner.  Alan  G..  388-46-4851 
Elias.  Thomas  E.,  367-44-9411 
Elkins.  Estel  E..  Jr..  241-70-8026 
Ellenberger.  Barry  R.,  159-38-9150 
Ellenson,  Robert  W..  309-52-7543 
Ellertson.  Jack  W.,  528-72-0483 
EUicott,  Michael  A..  114-36-0891 
Elliott,  David  C,  Jr.,  439-70-9990 
Elliott,  Harold  W.,  247-84-9060 
Elliott,  Howard  R..  Ill,  255-70-5625 
Elliott,  Ronald  E..  273-40-8834 
Elliott,  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  428-84-9756 
Elliott,  William  W..  429-82-9262 
Ellis.  Gary  G..  510-42-5054 
Ellis.  Glynn  T.,  Jr..  256-76-9072 
Ellis.  James  P..  374-50-5325 
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Ellis.  John  J..  261-72-8518 
Ellis.  Randolph  W.,  240-72-8900 
Ellis.  Thomas  W.,  527-74-5892 
Elmore,  James  H.,  Jr.,  250-82-1759 
Elmore.  Richard  S..  356-34-5934 
Elrick.  Kenneth  W..  195-36-6300 
Elwell,  Michael  R.,  513-48-5638 
Emanuele.  Andrew  R.,  275-48-8093 
Emerson.  James  O.,  483-60-4210 
Emig,  John  T.,  488-38-0875 
Emory,  Derald  E.,  407-66-4997 
Enault,  James  E.,  532-44-5701 
Engel.  Richard  A.,  393-52-6657 
Engelberger.  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  429-86-5201 
England,  John  C.  247-88-9123 
England,  Thomas  F.,  414-82-3876 
Englehardt,  Joseph  P.,  264-80-3137 
Englescott,  Robert  W..  456-76-0334 
Engram.  Bartlett  J..  Jr..  420-58-7412 
Engstrom.  Charles  L..  420-64-0867 
Enix.  Phillip  W..  225-62-0035 
Enloe.  Edmond  J.,  Jr.,  435-60-0842 
Ennis.  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  574-16-4929 
Enyart,  John  D.,  310-46-0677 
Enyeart,  Robert  D..  291-38-6515 
Epkins,  Steven  A.,  453-78-6843 
Eptlng,  Richard  M..  267-50-7470 
Erale,  Ronald  D..  072-40-7862 
Erickson,  Andrew  E..  177-36-0799 
Erickson.  Karl  J..  396-44-6831 
Erickson.  Marlin  D..  477-48-2312 
Ernst.  Steven  J..  497-40-3980 
Ersklne.  Mark  N..  466-72-7788 
Erwln.  William  D.,  Ill,  403-56-8939 
Eschrich,  John  E.,  520-56-6083 
Esslinger.  John  A.,  569-70-4000 
Esterrlch.  Tomas  N..  584-28-8877 
Estler.  Gary  L..  081-38-1146 
Eszes.  Joseph  W..  255-68-4067 
Etchechury.  James,  545-68-9973 
Etheridge,  James  H.,  267-86-8902 
Etsell,  Stephen  C.  458-76-0677 
Etzler,  Norman  W.,  II,  218-48-1582 
Eubanks,  James  E.,  561-58-2034 
Eubanks,  Rayford  M.,  452-76-4037 
Evans,  Clyde  L.,  179-40-7796 
Evans,  Edgar  A.,  423-58-6980 
Evans,  James  P.,  430-92-8229 
Evans.  John  M..  Jr..  211-32-7534 
Evans.  John  R.,  215-50-5106 
Evans.  Joseph  B.,  479-54-9279 
Evans,  Joseph  W..  538-44-0566 
Evans.  Richard  E..  231-66-6122 
Evans.  Rosalie  K.,  400-64-7520 
Evans,  Stanley  L..  441-46-5466 
Evenson.  Michael  K..  260-70-9788 
Everett.  Surry  P..  244-70-4041 
Everette,  Kirby  L..  242-54-4281 
Everitt.  Donald  B..  J..  226-60-6383 
Everston,  Norman  J.,  138-32-1432 
Evirs,  Robert  G.,  214-40-2460 
Ewing,  Mark  W.,  476-52-8250 
Eyrlch,  Norvlel  R.,  526-68-9148 
Eyster,  David  K.,  220-40-0188 
Ezell,  Robert  B.,  228-56-4816 
Fackner.  WUllam  P..  Jr.,  081-40-5059 
Fagan,  James  F.,  011-32-6931 
Fagan,  Thomas  W.,  381-46-0852 
Fails,  John  D.,  416-78-8562 
Faircloth,  Harry  L.,  228-64-2270 
Falrlamb.  John  R..  509-48-5574 
Falrman,  Fredrlc  C,  195-36-5872 
Fall,  Stephen  M.,  553-68-6305 
Farace.  Patrick  J.,  Jr.,  585-22-3937 
Fardink,  Paul  J..  124-40-7802 
Farlneau,  Paul  F.,  010-32-9523 
Paris,  Arthur  L.,  082-36-0269 
Farmer.  James  Z.,  Jr.,  453-70-4425 
Farmer,  Robert,  526-62-0008 
Farquhar,  Benjamin  A.,  163-38-2885 
Farrell,  Natalie  A.,  532-40-5280 
Parrenkopf,  Robert  A.,  230-66-1720 
Falkner,  Ronald  W.,  430-80-9621 
Faulkner,  Sanford  W..  238-76-9552 


Paupel.  Mary  P..  221-32-6580 
Faure,  Charles  W..  158-38-0244 
Faust,  Eli2abeth  W..  190-40-1865 
Fay.  Michael  J.,  521-58-6714 
Peaster,  John  W.,  267-74-2623 
Feild,  Frank  E.,  462-72-1557 
Feiszli.  Robert  W.,  289-38-0814 
Fejfar,  Richard  A.,  504-52-4710 
Feldmayer,  Charles  P.,  205-36-1056 
Fellers,  Carl  E..  251-78-6220 
Felllnger.  Paul  W..  286-40-5032 
Fellows,  Michael  H..  028-36-4341 
Fender,  Keith  M..  489-56-3482 
Feneis,  Ralph  W..  469-58-8749 
Fenimore,  David  L.,  132-38-8205 
Fenton.  Jerry  L.,  488-48-4657 
Fenty,  Alan  D.,  261-96-5762 
Ferdon.  John  R.,  261-80-7599 
Ferezan,  Daniel  M.,  192-36-1656 
Ferguson,  Bernard  B..  438-62-6942 
Ferguson.  Grady  J.,  419-62-3624 
Ferguson.  Michael  M.,  521-54-7955 
Ferguson,  Warner  T.,  Jr.,  223-68-8236 
Ferguson,  WUllam  G.,  230-60-0419 
Fernandez,  Federlco  J.,  239-82-0246 
Fernandez,  Robert  M.,  264-82-1428 
Ferrell.  David  S.,  236-74-3515 
Ferrell,  Richard  J.,  476-50-2399 
Ferruzzi,  David  P.,  563-58-7171 
Fess,  Kenneth  A.,  564-74-4658 
Fetterolf.  Charles  E.,  Ill,  179-40-7344 
Feuge.  E>ennis  W.,  451-74-7281 
Feuge,  Larry  E.,  457-68-4223 
Feyereisen,  Paul  S.,  230-60-6957 
Feyk.  William  C,  044-42-7754 
Fiddner,  Dighton  M.,  241-70-3985 
Fiebiger.  John  P..  471-50-2705 
Fielden.  Terry  S..  409-82-7399 
Fields,  Joseph  A.,  220-52-3059 
Fields,  Richard  L.,  264-66-8160 
Filgo,  James  D.,  265-80-2754 
Fillp,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  377-44-5689 
Finch,  Frank  R.,  048-42-5686 
Finch,  John  R.,  095-38-4419 
Finch,  Thelma  I.,  145-34-9463 
Finch,  William  L.,  231-70-6570 
Finger.  Michael  J..  457-68-7054 
Fink.  Jerry  K.,  260-86-5745 
Finley.  Gibson  R.,  Jr..  228-62-8682 
Plnnegan.  Cynthia  D.,  048-40-0417 
Firebaugh,  John  M.,  280-44-9520 
Firestone,  WUllam  B.,  492-50-1291 
Flrster,  Lawrence  D.,  201-38-0798 
Plrth,  John  E.,  547-66-1288 
Fischer,  Ernest  W.,  217-40-6567 
Fischer.  WiUlam  G.,  498-44-2847 
Pish,  Elbridge  G.,  II,  460-66-4761 
Fishbaugh,  David  L.,  315-46-6585 
Fisher,  Carla  K.,  322-34-1218 
Fisher,  Howard  K.,  Jr..  172-36-8311 
Fisher,  James  M.,  248-70-7440 
Fisher,  Jerald  W.,  234-76-5906 
Fisher,  Jerry  W.,  439-58-2299 
Fisher,  Jon  G.,  382-40-3973 
Fisher,  Michael  F.,  245-74-0876 
Fisher,  Michael  J.,  453-78-1471 
Fisher,  Paul  R.,  225-52-8669 
Fisher.  Robert  A.,  296-42-2902 
Fisher,  Spencer  A.,  192-36-4023 
Fisher,  William  K.,  Jr.,  275-46-3422 
Fitch.  Logan  D.,  458-60-6852 
Fitch,  Ronald  B.,  II,  009-30-7669 
Fitter,  James  P..  022-38-3698 
Fitzgerald.  Albert  W..  266-80-6711 
Fitzgerald,  Dennis  M.,  399-40-5232 
Fitzgerald,  Kirk  S.,  525-96-5754 
Fitzgerald,  William  J.,  037-30-2890 
Fitzharrls,  Joseph  B.,  155-38-9283 
Pltzpatrlck,  James  T.,  Jr.,  256-66-0180 
Fitzslmmons,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  240-70-5937 
Fltzsimmons,  Barnard  J.,  417-54-8160 
Flagg,  Albert  C,  Jr.,  009-28-2619 
Flaherty,  John  A..  Jr.,  021-36-3589 
Flanigan,  Richard  C,  173-36-5381 


Flanigan.  WUliam  E.,  Jr.,  578-62-2795 
Flauto,  Frank  J..  288-38-9694 
Flavin.  William  J.,  552-74-3576 
Fleck,  Joseph  P..  II,  501-54-7297 
Flenniken.  Douglas  M.,  417-56-1488 
Fletcher.  David  D.,  255-78-4448 
Fletcher.  James  M.,  262-74-4171 
Fletcher.  John  E..  539-42-4161 
Fleumer.  Matthew  H..  158-38-9657 
Flickinger,  Dennis  N.,  187-34-8988 
Flocke,  Robert  A..  503-54-4413 
Flom.  Morgan  L..  169-38-2132 
Floren.  Larry  G.,  516-46-6498 
Florine,  James  E..  392-44-0483 
Flowers.  Chipman  L.,  422-58-4320 
Flowers.  Robert  B..  092-36-0549 
Floyd.  Robert  L..  II.  262-78-4565 
Flusche.  Mark  S..  463-76-3400 
Flynn,  Richard  J.,  017-34-4112 
Flythe,  Richard  T.,  Jr.,  227-58-2013 
Fogarty,  John  P.,  131-38-9819 
Foggy.  Dennis  D.,  481-48-9491 
Foley.  Paul  G..  298-40-5310 
Falsom.  James  D..  443-44-0304 
Fontana.  Dennis  J..  515-46-9784 
Foote.  Robert  D..  451-70-5610 
Forbes.  Tran  L.,  238-72-7686 
Ford.  Charles  K.,  411-68-7061 
Ford.  Daniel  T..  263-66-7681 
Ford.  Francis  N..  069-34-4455 
Ford.  Grover  M.,  255-68-1559 
Ford,  Joshua  C,  577-54-7547 
Ford,  Lavelle,  439-68-2003 
Fordham,  Malcolm  W.,  073-36-9079 
Fore,  Robert  L.,  412-78-9672 
Foreman,  James  E.,  513-34-7007 
Forinash,  David  R.,  362-46-6294 
Forman,  Robert  M.,  321-38-6717 
Formo  Brenda  T,  243-70-9268 
Forrester,  Robert  L.,  258-66-0656 
Forshey,  David  L..  374-40-5087 
Forsythe,  George  B.,  253-80-8085 
Forte,  Michaiel,  582-92-1228 
Fortin,  Robert  A.,  206-32-2472 
Fortuna,  Lawrence  J.,  504-54-4817 
Foss,  James  D..  501-52-5009 
Possum.  Earl  G.,  II.  562-56-9554 
Foster.  James  H.,  245-60-3656 
Foster,  Thomas  L..  224-68-3123 
Foster,  William  G.,  225-70-4698 
Fouche,  James  T..  Jr..  259-70-3809 
Foulks.  Charles  J..  409-78-2905 
PounUin,  David  C,  532-42-6277 
Foumier,  Arthur  P..  Jr.,  008-32-6880 
Fowler,  Etevid  J.,  255-76-4652 
Fowler,  Joseph  C,  Jr..  102-36-5718 
Fowler.  Kenneth  E..  257-68-8401 
Fox.  Alan  A..  550-74-7905 
Fox,  Charlotte  A..  178-36-5401 
Pox,  Francis  M.,  148-38-3728 
Fox,  Frederick  G.,  Ill,  570-62-2329 
Fox.  Roger  R.,  307-48-5774 
Frame.  Charles  L..  167-36-7636 
Frame,  Robert  V.,  522-62-7867 
Francis,  Webster  E.,  Jr..  557-66-0270 
Franco.  Jess  J..  Jr..  389-44-3671 
Frank.  Charles  G.,  188-38-6301 
Frank,  Mary  E.,  048-38-3167 
Frank,  Mitchell  C,  Jr.,  403-56-2851 
Franklin,  Douglas  P..  048-34-5457 
Franklin,  George  L.,  200-38-0239 
Franklin,  Peter  C,  411-76-9700 
Franz,  David  R.,  513-46-5684 
FranzeUo,  Arty  J.,  266-80-3246 
Fraser,  James  E.,  517-54-2220 
Frawley,  Lester  P..  Jr..  422-58-0542 
Frazler,  Thomas  T.,  230-74-8337 
Freeman,  Carl  H.,  215-56-0411 
Freeman,  David  Z.,  247-76-4163 
Freeman,  John  E.,  257-74-6397 
Freeman,  Richard  L.,  316-48-6736 
Freeman.  Stephen  R.,  522-60-1989 
Freeman,  Terence  M.,  494-52-4851 
French.  John  D..  198-36-4349 
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Prey,  Karen  L..  276-44-0888 
Prlcas.  John.  527-74-5340 
Prlcka,  Thomas  E.,  257-78-3355 
Friedman.  Michael  J..  161-34-2236 
Frier,  Thomas  M..  496-50-1495 
Frier,  Warren  S.,  520-44-4631 
Frieae,  William  P.,  Jr.,  031-36-6893 
Frisbee,  Dennis  M.,  238-74-6290 
Prist,  Dennis  M..  291-42-4514 
Fritchley,  William  H.,  350-36-3800 
Fritsch,  Robert  G.,  403-54-5454 
Proberg.  David  B.,  038-28-8530 
Frost.  Gary  C,  456-68-4542 
Frothingham.  Edward,  III,  575-58-3580 
Proude,  Robert  R.,  044-36-6931 
Fruge,  James  E..  437-68-5259 
Pry.  James  L..  212-46-0124 
Prykman.  Richard  M..  287-42-0810 
Pryslnger,  Victor  P.,  463-74-1547 
Pucci.  Joseph  A..  010-34-9098 
Pueger,  Gregory  O..  391-48-6356 
Puhrman.  Russell  L.,  394-48-2780 
Fulbruge,  Charles  R.,  III.  371-48-0647 
Pullenkamp.  Leonard  J.,  272-42-9219 
Fuller.  Harold  W..  429-78-8172 
Puller.  Jeffrey  D..  517-52-8287 
PuUer.  Wayne  R.,  Jr..  576-46-2759 
Pullerton,  Robert  A.,  261-78-9018 
Fulton.  Larry  S.,  244-68-8731 
Funk.  Margaret  A.,  249-92-3179 
Fuqua,  James  W.,  411-72-9253 
Purbank,  Jeffrey  E.,  125-38-2008 
Puruk&wa,  Theodore  P.,  564-58-4448 
Pusco.  Robert  A.,  047-36-1919 
Fuson,  Jack  E.,  Jr.,  308-50-0593 
Puzy,  Eugene  A.,  226-60-1138 
Gaffin,  Donald  T.,  413-78-8323 
Oafford,  Jack  B..  557-74-9136 
Gafford,  William  R.,  454-70-6856 
Gagan,  Patrick  J.,  557-70-8945 
Gaglia.  Joseph.  Jr..  221-28-3780 
Gaines,  Mary  M..  Woolse.,  467-68-9906 
Gaither,  Richard  M.,  465-72-5482 
Gale,  Bruce  R.,  511-46-4782 
Galehouse,  Lawrence  D.,  239-76-9634 
Gallagher,  Edward  G..  II,  528-58-7710 
GaUlgan,  John  P.,  156-42-0552 
Gallivan,  James  J.,  020-32-3856 
Galllvan.  Richard  A.,  186-38-3180 
GaUoway,  Archibald  II.  216-48-7933 
Galloway,  James  E..  055-38-5890 
Gandy,  Charles  L.,  Ill,  562-74-0779 
Gannon.  Terry  C,  587-03-8339 
Garbls,  Dennis  J..  227-64-9397 
Garcia.  Albert  B..  529-60-0081 
Gard.  Paul  T..  Ill,  376-50-3527 
Gardepe,  William  M..  418-60-8863 
Gardner,  ChrlsU  H.,  420-68-6867 
Gardner,  Jane  T.,  576-52-1499 
Gardner,  Jerry  W.,  437-84-7838 
Gardner,  William  H.,  Jr.,  232-74-6675 
Gareflno,  Margaret  M..  Gosz..  395-52-6518 
Garfleldjefferson,  James,  239-68-1647 
Garlinger,  John  C.  110-36-3747 
Oarlock,  Warren  D.,  146-36-6825 
Gannan,  Robert  L.,  536-50-8069 
Gamett,  Thomas  E.,  214-48-5357 
Garoutte,  Michael  D.,  466-66-2214 
Garozzo,  Louis  P.,  199-34-4820 
Garrett,  Earl  T.,  303-46-3200 
Garrett,  Joseph  G.,  Ill,  269-46-3024 
Garrett,  Robert  W.,  213-54-9950 
Garrett,  Stephen  P.,  316-52-5493 
Garrett,  Terry  L.,  490-48-3578 
Garrett,  Thomas  W.,  228-66-0231 
Garwood,  Charles  E.,  Ill,  254-70-4323 
Garwood,  Paul  A.,  356-38-0347 
Gasperini,  Richard  H.,  523-66-7057 
Gass,  Robert  G.,  532-48-0645 
Gates,  Ellse  M.,  020-38-3672 
Gates.  Richard  E..  526-60-3908 
Gatlin.  Jesse  C.  Ill,  523-60-2136 
Gatrell,  Ooyd  B.,  521-62-9254 
Gattl,  John  S.,  520-56-0609 


Gault,  Jeffrey  W..  467-86-2756 
Gautreaux,  Colbert  T..  437-68-0840 
Gavitt.  James  S.,  565-64-3237 
Gay,  William  K..  102-34-9888 
Gaylord,  Robert  E..  275-48-8602 
Geertsema.  James  J..  485-60-2852 
Gehrkl.  Prank  J..  Ill,  430-92-0343 
Geier,  Richard  P..  513-52-2296 
Geiger.  George  J.,  141-36-0022 
Gels.  Craig  E.  265-80-6307 
Gels.  John  P..  430-86-3798 
Gelstwhite,  Donald  S.,  Jr.,  161-34-1854 
Geloso,  Peter  J..  500-46-4874 
Gendron,  Blake  P..  560-80-4471 
Gentemann.  Michor  M.,  533-44-6386 
Gentile,  Michael  E.,  008-36-0464 
Gentry,  Thomas  W.,  450-82-8883 
Geoghagan,  Michael  S..  256-66-0422 
George,  David  T..  279-34-2038 
George,  Dewey  P.,  226-68-9913 
George,  Donnle  L.,  325-40-7721 
George,  Joseph  A..  453-66-7377 
Gerard,  David  W..  560-58-6587 
Gerard.  Thomas  A.,  153-40-3279 
Gerber,  Harold  J.,  145-36-8124 
Gerber.  Marion  D.,  491-50-2464 
Gerdlng,  Richard  L..  540-46-8628 
Germain,  Allen  L.,  091-38-7874 
Gerot,  Edwin  L.,  482-54-3746 
Gerron,  Sheldon  J.,  462-82-7903 
Gesele,  Eugene  C,  III,  267-66-7477 
Gesell,  Robert  A.,  138-38-0315 
Gfeller,  Larry  D.,  515-44-4134 
Giasson.  Charles  B.,  530-32-2932 
Gibbens,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  227-66-4767 
Gibbons,  David  W.,  461-88-1645 
Gibbs,  Charles.  051-36-1925 
Gibson,  Elizabeth  L.,  471-52-3328 
Gibson,  Grover  L.,  430-92-1217 
Gibson,  Hubert  L.,  Jr.,  255-68-9229 
Gibson,  James  P..  216-42-2745 
Gibson.  Lee  P.,  Jr.,  226-76-1191 
Gibson.  Merlyn  D.,  520-60-5422 
Gibson.  Richard  L..  488-46-4523 
Gibson,  WilUam  R.,  259-62-1741 
Glfford.  Robert  K.,  412-74-8719 
Gilbert,  Deri  H..  196-36-5172 
Gilbert,  Mark  C,  203-38-1597 
Gilbert,  Steven  G..  351-40-7865 
Gllbreth,  Alan  S..  538-42-2104 
Glle,  Greg  L„  511-46-7957 
Gill,  Arthur  J.,  504-52-3790 
Gill,  Grin  J.,  427-94-6659 
Gillies,  Peter  S.,  275-46-5778 
Glllio,  Benjamin  P.,  539-50-7118 
Gilmore,  Darld  H.,  209-34-0302 
Gllmore,  Richard  B.,  358-40-2555 
Ginac,  William  G..  363-42-5390 
GindvUle,  John  J..  339-40-0021 
Glrlando,  Joseph  G.,  Jr.,  220-52-4957 
Girling,  Allan  J.,  263-80-7071 
Glacel,  Robert  A.,  206-38-8719 
Gladd,  Edward  J.,  263-64-1261 
Glasgow,  Robert  C,  561-58-4108 
Glave,  Charles  M.,  461-82-2471 
Glendon,  John  W.,  277-44-7189 
Glenn,  Alvin  E..  431-96-1346 
Glenn,  Thomas  A.,  238-72-3603 
Gllck,  James  R.,  578-66-4108 
Glicoes,  Laurence  A.,  059-40-9441 
Glldewell,  John  R.,  456-64-7824 
Gloriod,  John  A.,  440-48-8475 
Glover.  Donald  L.,  248-82-9917 
Glowaski,  Harvey  J.,  474-44-6480 
Gnage.  Jsunes  C  056-40-9735 
Gober.  Donald  P.,  426-92-5201 
Godwin,  Pitzhugh  L.,  Jr..  230-56-7994 
Godwin,  William  A..  Ill,  260-72-8372 
Goeringer.  FYed.  230-60-6149 
Goetz,  Bruce  P..  095-36-2867 
Goff.  Donald  G..  408-82-5925 
Goff,  Donald  G..  222-32-0298 
Goff.  Forrest  W..  465-68-3950 
Goff.  Leroy  R..  III.  058-38-4230 


Goins.  Greggory  L.,  527-86-1334 
Goltry,  Richard  E..  Jr.,  307-44-9693 
Gonser,  Kent  R..  078-40-6435 
Gonyea,  Edmond  C,  011-34-4689 
Gonzales.  Joseph  P.,  450-80-9665 
Gonzales,  Robert  P..  467-84-4340 
Gonzalez,  Juan  R.,  Castro.,  526-58-0874 
Gooch,  Terry  J.,  421-60-9529 
Gooden,  Stephen  M.,  239-76-0773 
Goodier.  Kerry  M.,  007-46-9176 
Goodloe,  John  T.,  450-78-6295 
Goodman,  Huey  D.,  314-46-9314 
Goodman.  Jon  R.,  519-54-0451 
Goodman.  Thaddious  L.,  227-72-6457 
Goodwin,  Bradford  S.,  Jr.,  005-42-5214 
Goodwin,  Richard  T.,  Jr.,  419-56-7241 
Goodwin,  William  L.,  Jr.,  249-76-7017 
Goodyear.  Richard  L.,  193-36-3484 
Gookins,  Michael  R..  510-46-5643 
Goosen.  Edwin  P..  539-44-6232 
Gordon,  James  C,  092-36-2588 
Gordon.  Ray  C.  Ill,  554-72-7430 
Gore.  Bernard  L.,  Jr..  021-36-1962 
Gorecki,  Michael  E.,  544-56-1895 
Goreth,  Gary  P.,  353-34-6836 
Goring,  Richard  H..  120-38-9231 
Gosch.  Larry  E..  462-62-5100 
Gottlieb,  Samuel.  080-38-3894 
Govekar,  Paul  L.,  Jr..  325-38-0708 
Goyne.  Richard  M..  453-70-9244 
Grace.  Horace  R..  462-68-8523 
Grace,  John  P..  545-62-0519 
Graf,  Robert  B.,  223-50-6665 
Graham,  Janet  V.,  546-64-7308 
Graham,  Kent  N.,  551-66-2125 
Graham.  Kirsten.  568-68-4966 
Graham,  Robert  E..  561-64-9914 
Graham,  William  G..  123-34-4271 
Grammer,  Allen  K.,  145-38-6101 
Granberg,  Jeannlne  W.,  181-42-4812 
Grange,  David  L.,  262-94-6108 
Grant.  George  R.,  247-76-7658 
Grant,  Johnnie  W.,  Jr.,  520-52-6398 
Grant,  Kenneth  E.,  436-88-6938 
Grant,  Paul  D.,  552-70-9137 
Grant.  Thomas  J..  146-34-8288 
Graskl.  Susan  L..  347-40-8764 
Grauer,  Franklin  H.,  Jr..  550-72-5206 
Graves,  Richard  T..  383-38-2614 
Gray,  Clarence  B..  Jr.,  571-62-9084 
Gray,  Everette  E,  455-78-1399 
Gray,  John  T.,  266-68-9326 
Gray,  Maston  L.,  Jr..  453-78-0854 
Grazier.  Edward  H.,  523-54-8603 
Greathouse,  John  M.,  455-72-9046 
Green,  Kirby  L.,  515-40-7176 
Green,  Thomas  A.,  006-42-1559 
Greenawald.  William  E..  291-46-6360 
Greene.  Edward  J..  238-76-8631 
Greene.  George  K.,  416-66-9831 
Greenhalgh,  WUllam  T.,  528-56-2606 
Greenlee,  Beverly  A.,  450-76-9138 
Greenlee,  Joseph  L.,  168-34-8172 
Greenspane,  Ira  R.,  564-56-5437 
Greenwalt,  John  M.,  213-52-3841 
Greer,  Charles  W.,  417-64-7287 
Greer,  Earl  D.,  487-48-7027 
Greer,  Jason  H..  632-50-8999 
Greffrath,  Charles  A.,  154-38-4008 
Gregery,  Byron  J.,  431-86-4679 
Gregor,  William  J.,  344-42-7761 
Gregory,  Prank  B.,  225-64-2009 
Grelnke,  William  P.,  391-48-9761 
Gresh,  Gary  L.,  177-36-3593 
Grevencamp,  Theodore  R.,  269-40-4898 
Grevert,  Donald  C,  225-70-1625 
Gribble,  G.  D..  Jr..  238-72-3424 
Grlbschaw.  James  S.,  170-38-5332 
Grieco,  Ralph  N.,  104-38-4138 
Grlese,  Dwayne  L..  504-56-4444 
Griffin,  Benjamin  S.,  223-56-5044 
Griffin,  Derek  L.,  219-42-8338 
Griffin.  Floyd  L..  Jr..  254-70-4688 
Griffin,  Gary  B..  460-90-0170 
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Griffin.  Jerre  M..  577-66-3404 
Griffin.  John  C,  256-78-4217 
Griffin.  Riley  T..  521-70-5004 
Griffin,  Troy  D.,  Jr.,  457-78-6898 
Griffith.  John  S..  513-46-5037 
Griffith.  Paul  L.,  189-36-1524 
Griggs.  Ronnie  D..  433-62-0179 
Grim,  Edward,  427-94-7113 
Grlmsbo,  Robert  G.,  540-50-0375 
Grlmsley,  John  C,  142-36-3647 
Grinton,  Philip  C,  573-54-8886 
Grlsdale,  Ernest  E..  II,  374-46-7513 
Grlsham.  Darmy  S..  432-82-8525 
Grlswold.  Terry  A..  412-80-7805 
Groce.  Gary  R.,  314-38-5125 
Groce,  James  H.,  280-42-1231 
Groening,  William  H..  169-36-0961 
Grogan.  Jack  H.,  Jr.,  449-70-4170 
Grogg,  Ronald  W.,  412-72-7966 
Groom,  Charles  H.,  170-38-3748 
Groom,  Thomas  D.,  214-56-1088 
Groome,  Nelson  S..  Ill,  228-58-5435 
Grose,  Tony  B.,  238-62-3899 
Groshong,  Linda  M.,  029-32-9155 
Gross,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  222-26-5679 
Grotegut,  Nell  W.,  528-54-1201 
Grover,  David  A.,  006-46-6112 
Grubb,  Ronald  A.,  296-40-6894 
Grubbs,  Earl  H.,  251-76-5493 
Gruber,  Michael  G.,  395-42-5685 
Grundy,  William  J.,  564-62-2162 
Gsegner,  Ford  P.,  255-66-7657 
Gudger,  Trlna  D.,  241-74-6888 
Guerln,  Richard  D.,  213-46-3807 
Guerra,  WiUiam  M.,  527-68-8020 
Gullfoyle,  Dale  T.,  268-40-3702 
Gulgowskl,  Paul  W.,  065-36-9071 
Gunn,  Thomas  A.,  452-74-2183 
Gust,  David  R.,  488-46-6407 
Gustafson,  Greg  R..  502-58-1657 
Gustln,  Jerry  J.,  510-46-3311 
Gustine,  James  E.,  451-66-3579 
Guthrie,  Michael  C,  457-84-3298 
Guthrie.  William  R.,  239-70-3184 
Gutierrez,  Rodolfo  D.,  547-64-8370 
Guttman,  Linda.  205-34-5583 
Gwynne,  Charles  S..  037-30-4136 
Gysler,  RocheUe  I.,  516-56-5283 
Haas,  Michael  A.,  184-36-1887 
Haas,  Royce  A.,  282-44-9757 
Hack,  Stephen  E.,  375-50-5983 
Hadley,  Phillip  E.,  265-80-3010 
Hagan.  Gary  J.,  104-38-2704 
Hagan.  Michael  P.,  229-62-9576 
Hagan.  William  R..  400-66-0181 
Hagewood,  Eugene  G.,  256-76-4418 
Hagey,  Antlonette,  399-54-6842 
Haggard,  Albert  L.,  549-52-8906 
Haggray,  Calvin  L.,  256-74-3177 
Hahn,  David  B.,  284-46-8560 
Hahn,  Jay  W.,  214-36-1583 
Haisllp,  William  A..  Jr.,  240-80-0365 
Haker,  John  W.,  143-38-4162 
Halbrook.  Craig  L.,  031-32-8835 
Halbrook,  Earl  L.,  351-34-2664 
Halcrow.  Charles  M.,  502-50-3908 
Hales,  Prlscllla  W.,  238-78-1804 
Hales,  Robert  E.,  345-42-4562 
Hall,  Dennis  R.,  563-70-5167 
Hall,  Donald  G..  380-46-5526 
Hall,  Plnley  L.,  264-76-4935 
Hall,  Harry  D.,  532-44-9446 
Hall,  James  E.,  481-54-8170 
Hall.  John  E..  448-42-2724 
Hall.  Lawrence  B..  587-03-8541 
Hall,  Richard  W.,  464-78-3104 
Hall,  Robert  W.,  430-82-8629 
Hall,  Ronald  A.,  007-34-5253 
Hall,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  231-62-7880 
Hall,  William  K..  525-96-6309 
Haller,  Thomas  L.,  195-40-8024 
Halloran,  Joseph  E.,  Ill,  526-74-0688 
Halstead,  Gary  W.,  523-54-6765 
Haluskl,  John  S.,  257-70-6564 


Halverson.  Donald  E..  502-50-0525 
Ham,  Robert  C,  370-46-2476 
Hamel.  Eric  P.,  576-44-2373 
Hamer,  Lawrence  A.,  481-54-2171 
Hamilton.  Jeanne  G.,  016-32-4445 
Hamilton,  John  R.,  Ill,  243-74-9513 
Hammack,  Dan  E.,  554-50-5782 
Hammack,  Richard  T.,  428-80-8567 
Hammond.  Dean  C.  Jr.,  236-76-7938 
Hammond.  Edward  D..  155-34-6501 
Hammond.  John  C.  217-44-4879 
Hammond.  John  R.,  Jr..  245-74-2932 
Hamparlan,  Phyllis  B.,  231-70-0336 
Hancock,  Dexter  V.,  081-36-6932 
Hand.  William  L.,  510-46-4889 
Hand,  William  M.,  450-76-7384 
Handley,  PhlUlp  W..  418-62-6930 
Haning,  Joe  M.,  444-44-7294 
Hannah,  John  R..  478-44-9022 
Hannan,  Michael  J.,  463-62-8804 
Hanratty,  Eugene  J..  Ill,  575-44-8390 
Hanretta,  Kevin  T..  094-36-9827 
Hansen,  Donald  L.,  508-60-6612 
Hansen,  James  W.,  288-40-2512 
Hansen,  Louis  J.,  488-50-5825 
Hansen,  Stephen  C,  260-66-2684 
Hansen,  Thomas  A.,  483-54-3914 
Hansom,  Wayne  R.,  574-18-6345 
Hapner,  Arthur  W.,  265-80-0143 
Harasick,  MarUyn  R.,  575-44-7675 
Harback,  Herbert  P.,  231-58-0517 
Harben,  Harley  J.,  453-80-0548 
Harbor,  John  D.,  428-94-2578 
Hardaway,  Russell  G.,  409-80-2632 
Hardegree,  Jimmy  V.,  259-68-4157 
Harden,  Richard  C,  516-60-0807 
Hardesty,  Duane  E.,  518-52-1500 
Hardle.  Ricky  E.,  536-44-0507 
Hardin.  Michael  D..  455-68-0051 
Hardin.  Steven  L.,  492-44-7965 
Harding,  Martin  R..  Talb.,  287-40-1695 
Harding,  Richard  M.,  080-38-3948 
Hardy,  Christopher  R.,  227-66-2051 
Hargadlne,  Rex  A.,  513-46-6753 
Hargett.  Michael,  421-62-9378 
Hargrave,  Lester  B.,  Jr..  225-56-7512 
Hargraves.  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  451-70-1607 
Hargus.  Patrick  K.,  534-48-2005 
Harig,  Paul  T.,  Jr.,  124-36-8316 
Harmon,  Thomas  D.,  448-42-3893 
Harms,  George  E..  Ill,  485-50-7588 
Harper,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  256-76-7408 
Harper,  Gerald  W.,  409-74-1115 
Harper,  Gilbert  S.,  III.  144-40-7910 
Harper.  Howard  P..  478-54-7793 
Harper,  Joseph  N.,  Jr..  433-70-7060 
Harper,  Michael  G..  433-70-6451 
Harper,  Michael  V.,  155-40-3522 
Harper,  Robert  L.,  258-76-7165 
Harper.  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  428-94-1528 
Harper,  Stephen  J.,  524-64-9177 
Harpin,  Paul  H.,  039-28-3612 
Harpold,  Philip  A.,  234-74-5481 
Harrigan,  David  L.,  226-62-8481 
Harris,  Alfred  L.,  488-48-8226 
Harris,  Clayton  K.,  Jr.,  237-78-9016 
Harris,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  026-34-1963 
Harris,  James  R.,  421-52-6155 
Harris,  James  W.,  490-48-8987 
Harris,  John  A.,  235-72-2854 
Harris.  Richard.  419-60-3522 
Harris,  Robert  B..  Jr.,  223-62-2739 
Harris,  Robert  D.,  523-56-9474 
Harris,  Thomas  G..  276-40-1104 
Harris,  Thomas  W.,  521-60-2807 
Harris,  Warren  K.,  447-42-9243 
Harris,  Wayne  C,  254-74-2407 
Harris,  WUllam  S.,  445-46-6721 
Harrison,  David  G.,  291-38-3710 
Harrison,  Harold  H.,  Jr.,  251-74-1764 
Harrison,  Judith  A.,  052-32-0827 
Harrison,  Ronald  H.,  280-38-1135 
Harrison,  Woodrow  W.,  456-62-4615 
Harrold.  Lyman  L.,  194-34-3461 


Hart.  Charles  C,  III,  264-74-7398 
Hart.  William  L..  526-66-7081 
Hartke.  Larry  W.,  510-42-2491 
Hartley.  William  R.,  238-66-2128 
Hartmann.  John  J..  Jr..  229-68-2527 
Hartoon,  John  C,  562-60-5697 
Harvey,  Ben.  Ill,  231-70-6014 
Harvey,  Paul  E.,  Jr..  499-44-7287 
Harvey,  Robert  C.  418-68-5403 
Hasbrouck,  Allen  P.,  463-84-1500 
Hashimoto.  Ted  W..  576-52-5622 
Hassell.  Leonard  G.,  247-82-1811 
Hatcher.  Phil  L..  258-62-7391 
Hathaway.  John  G..  540-52-7421 
Hatley.  Curtis  D.,  430-80-8518 
Hatley.  Vernon  W.,  242-80-4979 
Hatten,  James  N.,  416-76-0213 
Hatton,  Sam  E..  450-80-5845 
Haupt,  Adrlenne  L.,  321-42-9705 
Havach,  Emll  L..  208-36-0282 
Havre.  Donald  E.,  535-42-1800 
Hawk.  William  P..  222-26-7884 
Hawking.  Arthur  J.,  104-36-0168 
Hawkins.  David  C,  286-38-4761 
Hawkins.  Eric  W..  219-48-8365 
Hawkins.  Richard  D..  285-44-5078 
Hawley.  Leonard  R.,  365-46-3845 
Hawley.  Richard  P..  234-66-9295 
Hawthorne.  Everett  E..  Jr.,  126-34-2113 
Hayden,  Gregory  W..  141-40-8397 
Hayes.  Cheryl  L..  028-34-1071 
Hayes.  Glenn  M..  Jr..  225-58-4879 
Hayes,  James  P..  218-46-4689 
Hayes.  Thomas  M.,  218-46-3221 
Hayford.  Richard  M.,  221-30-4600 
Haynes,  Charles  L..  493-46-5765 
Haynes,  Gladys  R.,  414-68-6145 
Hays,  Gilbert  N..  223-60-8659 
Hays,  Scott  L.,  086-40-2065 
Hazel,  Crosby  E.,  458-74-0443 
Hazels.  David  R.,  448-44-6986 
Head,  John  B.,  496-48-6598 
Heapy,  Deniiis  G..  570-54-9306 
Heam.  Charles  C.  424-52-4403 
Heath.  Herman  S.,  258-64-8773 
Hebert,  Joseph  P.,  037-28-8638 
Heckert,  Joachim  G..  139-36-4680 
Heckle,  Eugene  K.,  Jr..  254-70-0142 
Heckman,  Glenn  W.,  486-50-4266 
Hector.  Lionel.  262-62-8742 
Hedberg.  William  A.,  395-46-2693 
Hedlck,  James  M.,  Ill,  267-86-9363 
Hedln,  Nyle  E..  503-58-3923 
Hedley.  John  C,  055-36-0287 
Heehn,  Richard  C.  436-74-5256 
Heerdlnk,  Paul  L.,  313-42-8326 
Heesch,  Peter,  Jr..  157-34-4996 
Heffelflnger.  Harlan  M.,  Jr.,  463-74-8336 
Hefner,  James  R.,  578-60-2039 
Helder,  Richard  T.,  144-36-1978 
HeU,  Elizabeth  A.,  461-90-2501 
Helm.  Randall  E.,  481-56-8602 
Helmgartner,  Harlan  D.,  504-58-1419 
Heisel,  John  E..  318-38-0099 
Hejna.  Donald  J.,  267-68-1011 
Helena,  Marshall  L.,  443-50-3502 
Heller.  Sander  H.,  560-64-2930 
Hellerstedt,  Howard  L.,  476-50-4642 
Helm,  Flash  G.,  477-50-0958 
Helmcamp,  Dewey,  E.,  Ill,  456-70-6976 
Helmick,  John  C,  Jr.,  230-60-5193 
Helms,  Dewey  R.,  226-60-4288 
Helms.  Richard  O.,  422-60-9652 
Helslng,  Roy  M..  318-40-0066 
Hemphill,  Carol  M.,  192-38-5345 
Henderson,  James  E.,  465-66-7827 
Henderson,  James  W.,  566-76-8175 
Henderson,  Robert  J.,  514-50-0600 
Henderson,  Thomas  A.,  210-36^740 
Hendley,  Albert  J.,  III.  210-40-6989 
Hendley,  Gerald  W.,  253-84-3111 
Hendon,  Woody  M..  237-74-7538 
Hendricks.  Thomas  P.,  474-52-4150 
Hendrlckson,  Allen  W.,  516-52-4274 
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Hendrick£on.  Thomas  P..  549-68-9169 
Hengleln.  William  G..  455-80-9992 
Henk,  Daniel  W..  469-58-5098 
Henke.  Victor  J..  Jr..  316-46-3339 
Henllne.  William  B..  578-58-2439 
Henly.  Larry  U.  172-36-7644 
Henn,  Joseph  E..  137-38-9805 
Hennessey,  David  L..  Jr.,  020-36-3038 
Hennessey.  John  J.,  Jr..  253-74-8489 
Hennlg,  Thomas  O.,  387-44-6567 
Henningsen,  Kim  J.,  504-52-7108 
Henrlcson,  Lawrence  K.,  110-36-1035 
Henry,  Joseph  R..  214-46-0433 
Henry,  Ronald  M..  185-38-4601 
Henslee.  Don  R..  456-74-5540 
Hensler.  Robert  M..  481-56-4616 
Hensley,  Donald  M..  Sr.,  431-74-0834 
Hepler,  Ernest  L..  Jr..  262-76-6027 
Herbert.  John  C,  349-40-4533 
Heresa.  Sadonyia  J..  401-74-3327 
Herion.  George  C,  534-40-1182 
Heritage.  Melvin  L..  273-46-4583 
Herltsch.  Robert  R.,  395-44-5368 
Herman.  Stephen  M..  054-34-3180 
Hermes.  Anthony  C.  452-80-9969 
Hernandez.  Samuel  I..  453-68-8762 
Herres.  Fred  W.,  Ill,  009-40-3922 
Herrick.  Karen  S..  Haase..  282-46-3453 
Herrick,  Paul  W..  522-58-5787 
Herrly,  Peter  F.,  309-52-6499 
Hershey.  Jacob  R..  II.  205-36-7781 
Herzberger.  James  K..  181-36-7706 
Hess.  James  M..  527-66-5401 
Hess,  Jeffrey  L.,  271-40-9175 
Hess.  Montle  T.,  Steven..  576-52-2538 
Hesson,  John  E.,  217-46-0663 
Hesson,  Phillip  A..  310-46-6919 
Hester.  Ellsworth  G..  206-36-1113 
Hesters.  Allan  E..  261-90-0765 
Hethcote,  Stephen  A..  538-40-7676 
Hethcox.  Richard  E..  424-62-1358 
Hewitt,  Glen  M..  223-66-0186 
Hewitt.  James  W..  Jr.,  412-70-3670 
Hewitt.  Roger  L..  232-72-0301 
Hey.  George  D..  329-36-4338 
Hickerson.  Patricia  R..  Par.,  230-56-5172 
Hickok,  Stephen  W..  II,  409-68-0224 
Hicks,  David  H.,  267-74-0085 
Hicks,  Gall  S..  231-58-2604 
Hier,  James  A.,  523-50-1595 
Hlggins,  Walter  E.,  462-68-9927 
Higgins.  William  J.,  Ill,  256-74-5899 
Hlggs,  Calvin  T.,  Jr.,  547-70-3795 
High,  Blanco,  T..  II,  577-62-0201 
Hightower,  Steven  C,  460-74-5480 
Hllderbrand.  Terry  N..  248-80-4764 
Hiler.  Thomas  S.,  135-40-1359 
Hllgenhold.  Rita.  L.,  307-46-8257 
HUl.  Dennis  K..  227-60-8811 
HiU.  Gerald  L..  208-30-2318 
Hill.  James  R..  223-56-8147 
Hill,  James  T..  449-74-7734 
Hill,  Jerry  O.,  264-72-1723 
HUl,  Joe  L.,  447-44-5076 
HUl,  Mack  C,  265-60-7091 
HUl,  Marvin  E.,  III.  410-86-3781 
HUl.  OUis  D..  Jr..  569-60-6600 
HUl.  Reginald  A..  221-26-6834 
HUl,  Richard  D..  231-54-5518 
HUl.  Roger  D..  324-38-0159 
HiU,  Thomas  C,  III,  453-74-8566 
HUler,  Prank  W.,  Jr..  186-38-6298 
HiUlard,  Robert  E.,  194-36-6102 
Hilton.  Corson,  L.,  III.  258-74-0592 
Hinds.  Predric  C,  III.  453-74-6505 
Hinds.  Randy  C.  531-50-4425 
Hlndsley.  Paul  S..  234-74-6260 
Hines.  Jerry  T..  411-68-5483 
Hlnes.  John  H..  Jr..  237-66-9997 
Hinkle.  Kenneth  W..  172-40-2081 
Hlnkle.  Lawrence  C,  364-42-6042 
Hlnrlchs,  Ralph  W..  Jr.,  521-62-2450 
Hinton,  James  P.,  443-48-0029 
Hirsch.  Kathleen  M.,  131-38-2745 


Hitchcock.  Barry  W..  560-64-3044 
Hitchcock.  Raymond  R..  231-68-1807 
Hiter.  Thomas  Y.,  407-62-3481 
Hixon,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  424-56-8617 
Hoag,  John  R..  260-70-0221 
Hoagland,  Gretchen  M..  567-58-2526 
Hobbs.  Quincy  C,  Jr..  432-78-8569 
Hobbs.  Timothy  J.,  133-40-2327 
Hobby.  Robert  J..  Jr.,  461-66-6743 
Hobson.  Karen  P..  Vaira.  204-38-7023 
Hobson,  Michael  W.,  513-52-2319 
Hochberg.  Richard  C,  513-50-8696 
Hodge,  Henry  E.,  459-78-3743 
Hodges.  Edwin  M.,  Jr.,  256-70-9669 
Hodges.  Micliael  I.,  550-64-4930 
Hodgin.  Jimmy  R..  462-66-8038 
Hoedebecke.  Edward  L..  328-40-6349 
Hoen.  Michael  M.,  375-50-2632 
Hof.  Frederic  C.  085-38-5691 
Hoffman.  CamiUus  W..  Da..  226-66-5397 
Hoffman.  John  P..  Jr.,  348-32-4840 
Hoffman,  Martin  L.,  510-50-2927 
Hoffman.  Robert  J.,  136-38-8272 
Hoffman.  Terrance  W..  188-38-2131 
Hoffmeister.  Robert  J..  Jr..  137-36-9576 
Hofstetter.  David  G..  088-40-5894 
Hogan,  Thomas  R.,  093-38-8972 
Hogg,  James  L.,  202-38-7790 
Hoisington,  Donald  W.,  230-50-8260 
Holcombe.  Robert  K.,  175-40-7543 
Holder,  Larry  G.,  430-84-0032 
Hoik,  Richard  P.,  572-62-9747 
Holladay,  John  E.,  217-42-0353 
HoUaday,  Joseph  W.,  412-82-8409 
Holland,  Curtice  E.,  Jr..  448-44-4198 
HoUis,  Harris  W.,  Jr.,  250-86-3602 
HoUist,  J.  P.,  528-58-6034 
HoUoman,  John  T.,  578-58-2055 
HoUsten,  Donald  A.,  Jr.,  469-64-6151 
Holly,  George  J.,  Ill,  228-68-2978 
HoUywood,  John  H.,  534-42-1587 
Holman.  Dennis  J.,  529-68-1374 
Holmes,  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  252-74-1220 
Holmes,  John  W.,  229-64-4625 
Holmes,  Richard  P.,  545-78-4647 
Holt,  Jlmmie  P.,  234-74-0324 
Holtz,  Richard  L.,  511-52-4682 
Holtzer,  Naomi  J.,  176-40-3664 
Holzwarth,  Donald  R.,  503-52-0631 
Homan,  James  V.,  484-50-9644 
Homann,  Dwight  P..  585-28-0085 
Homza,  Eli  A.,  Jr.,  160-36-8185 
Hood,  Floyd  C.  Jr..  241-70-0391 
Hook.  John  W..  178-36-3570 
Hooks.  Rodney  J..  461-70-8930 
Hoopengardner,  Roger  L.,  215-50-1069 
Hooper,  Thomas  A.,  530-30-1965 
Hopkins.  Gary  W..  514-44-7712 
Hopkins.  Johnny  L.,  299-40-7879 
Hopkins,  Mason  L.,  532-42-8345 
Hopklnson,  William  J.,  343-46-0273 
Hoppes,  Robert  J.,  504-50-0648 
Hopson,  Janws  D.,  422-56-9763 
Horacek,  Larry  B.,  448-50-4089 
Horan,  David  A.,  213-48-0407 
Horn,  BiUy  W..  549-70-4011 
Horn.  John  B.,  218-44-6246 
Horn.  John  E..  262-74-9805 
Horn,  William  W.,  IV.  313-52-1233 
Homaday.  James  D.,  262-80-1481 
Home,  Daniel  W.,  Ill,  260-72-8015 
Home,  Richard  C,  IV,  521-54-2864 
Homer.  Charles  T.,  Ill,  225-68-1186 
Horton,  Larry  B.,  514-38-6919 
Horton,  Thomas  A..  464-70-7339 
Hoschouer.  Jack  D..  349-36-6594 
Hosel.  James  T..  537-40-0692 
Hostettler,  John  R.,  357-40-3745 
Hostler,  Dorsey  D.,  156-34-5951 
Hotte,  Bruce  A..  315-50-2933 
Hotz.  John  J.,  485-50-5560 
Houck,  Michael  C.  379-50-3127 
Houck,  William  D..  130-30-6830 
Houlihan,  Daniel  D.,  505-56-1349 


House,  Jeffrey  L.,  559-60-0686 
Houser,  Chester  W..  541-48-7407 
Houseworth,  Ronald  I..  195-36-9801 
Housley.  James  A.,  409-80-7072 
Howard,  Hugh  E.,  II,  411-76-5310 
Howell.  Grady  J..  Jr.,  258-78-3523 
Howell,  Henry  T.,  444-50-7780 
HoweU,  PhiUip  C.  455-72-5115 
Howerton,  James  A..  316-46-8293 
Hubbard.  William  D..  228-70-6109 
Hubbs.  Mary  E..  Olson..  501-42-9028 
Hudak.  Jane  L.,  Westpheli..  462-80-5409 
Hudak.  Ronald  P.,  049-38-7809 
Hudson.  Douglas  B.,  400-64-8901 
Hudson.  Royce  T..  257-72-1437 
Hudson.  Sharon  R.,  Rucke..  265-90-4779 
Hudson,  Willie  J.,  261-74-2161 
Huebner,  Michael  P..  518-60-9209 
Huested.  Gary  C,  086-36-1116 
Huff.  Charles  M..  255-74-0640 
Huff,  Michael,  465-74-4293 
Huff,  William  H.,  Ill,  224-68-0588 
Huffman,  James  A..  554-74-0155 
Huffman,  Walter  B.,  454-72-7206 
Hufford,  Kent  V..  533-44-4949 
Hufham.  WUliam  L.,  243-64-8695 
Huggins,  Charles  R..  267-74-3166 
Hughes,  Donald  J.,  084-38-0776 
Hughes,  Kenneth  W.,  314-50-4444 
Hughes,  Michael  A.,  225-70-4822 
Hughes.  Patrick  M..  516-48-4649 
Hughes,  William  F.,  094-36-8266 
Hughs.  Lawrence  M.,  516-48-7441 
Hulin,  Terry  M..  638-44-3387 
Huling,  William  W.,  Jr.,  091-36-3318 
HuU,  Scott.  W.,  532-42-9111 
Hulse,  Melvin  A.,  405-62-4960 
Hunn,  James  C,  010-36-6065 
Hunt,  Arthur  L..  330-40-1331 
Hunt.  David  W..  028-36-5753 
Hunt,  Henry  B.,  J27-60-4636 
Hunt,  Joseph  B.,  231-72-2006 
Hunt.  Kenneth,  I..  Jr..  397-42-4919 
Hunter.  CardeU  S..  578-58-4891 
Hunter,  Gould,  II,  061-38-3586 
Hunter,  Joseph  3..  251-62-7332 
Hunter,  Robert  B.,  200-36-6289 
Hurt,  Charles  S.,  527-68-6842 
Hurtado,  Arthur  D.,  585-10-3659 
Hurtado,  Norma  J.,  Webb.,  506-54-3155 
Huseman,  Dana  F.,  212-52-3574 
Hussey,  Robert  T..  248-72-6556 
Huston.  Michael  L.,  336-42-7521 
Hutcheson.  John  M.,  258-74-0791 
Hutchings.  Charles  W..  259-58-7389 
Hutchinson.  Charles  W..  523-58-9127 
Hutchinson.  Dennis  R..  529-64-8925 
Hutchinson.  Robert  L..  491-46-9894 
Hutchinson.  Stephen  M.,  248-80-5496 
Hutchison,  Edward  K.,  420-64-2993 
Hutchison,  John  M..  452-76-3504 
Hutson,  Thomas  M..  Ill,  526-74-3185 
Hyatt,  Scott  W.,  841-38-9102 
Hyatte,  Ronald  D.,  263-88-2330 
Hyland,  Gilbert  E.,  266-60-8317 
Idell,  WiUiam  D.,  461-66-4510 
Infantine,  Lillian  M.,  107-38-7541 
Inge,  Joseph  R.,  226-66-8482 
IngersoU,  George  T.,  422-56-4838 
Ingram,  Dorsey  B.,  Jr.,  418-52-5595 
Ingram,  Robert  L.,  466-76-0169 
Ingram.  Walter  C.  461-82-0841 
Innis,  Bruce  L.,  018-42-9625 
Inselman,  John  J.,  475-52-5349 
Ireland,  James  W..  Jr.,  315-44-8370 
Irick,  Edward  P.,  Ill,  250-88-2967 
Irish,  Arthur  S.,  II,  565-58-1112 
Irish,  Richard  A.,  541-56-8226 
Irish,  Richard  W„  156-36-6326 
Isaacs,  Peter  P..  543-46-4707 
Isaacson.  Scott  P..  532-48-2026 
Isenhower.  Nelson  N..  245-74-3762 
Ishee.  George  E..  425-94-8088 
Isler,  Roderick  J.,  512-46-5635 
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Ison,  Mark  A.,  447-44-2332 

lungerich,  Larry  R.,  331-36-3970 

Ivany.  Robert  R.,  277-46-3059 

Ivey,  Karl  P..  094-36-9646 

Ivie,  Clarence  S.,  Jr.,  456-72-0517 

Jaccard.  John  K.,  073-40-7728 

Jackson,  Dennis  K.,  520-48-1213 

Jackson,  Duane  L.,  512-48-2203 

Jackson,  James  H..  259-72-4506 

Jaclison.  James  T..  328-44-4979 

Jackson,  PhUlip  P.,  431-86-0619 

Jackson.  Robert  T.,  Jr..  367-50-1664 

Jackson.  Ronnie  D..  401-66-2395 

Jacob.  Willis  H..  436-64-9081 

Jacobs.  Gilbert  A..  392-44-1068 

Jacobs.  Kendall  E.,  041-40-9997 

Jacobs.  Mark  G..  334-38-8435 

Jacobs.  Riley  A.,  Jr..  425-98-6538 

Jacobsen,  William  W..  575-46-8148 

Jacqmein.  William  M..  147-34-2369 

Jaeger.  James  J..  149-38-7368 

Jagenow,  John  L..  374-50-8651 

Jagger.  Donovan  P..  143-36-0925 

Jaggers.  Thomas  R..  441-48-1519 

Jaissle,  WlUiam  P.,  140-24-7393 

Jalette.  Robert  E..  039-28-7739 

Jallo.  Michael  E..  552-66-4834 

James,  Anthony  V..  223-70-2195 

James.  William  D..  514-56-0360 

Jameson.  Thomas  L..  220-40-3671 

Jamison.  Marc  A..  533-44-3710 

Janak,  Lawrence  J.,  452-72-9912 

Janes,  WiUiam  H..  295-42-2592 

Janke,  Alexander  A.,  553-66-0861 

Janzen,  Robert  A.,  437-66-0539 

Jaracz.  Thad  V..  II.  407-64-3699 

Jarchow.  Robert  C.  358-42-9800 

Jarrett.  Burton  T.,  Jr..  201-38-4415 

Jarrett.  Richard  B..  262-68-1652 

Jarvis.  James  A..  Jr..  551-68-3804 

Jarvis.  Robert  L..  279-46-3187 

Jasiak.  Michael  C.  131-34-2034 

Jaster.  Bert  E..  500-48-6875 

Javorski.  Joseph  J..  Jr..  041-34-3364 

Jayjock,  Anthony  L..  152-38-0931 

Jeanes.  Bill  P..  462-74-6065 

Jefferson.  Linda  V..  Tho..  168-40-1373 

Jeffery.  Charles  P.,  544-60-1638 

Jeffress  Walton  M..  Jr..  224-62-3519 

Jeffrey.  Jewell  W.,  Jr..  421-60-7906 

Jeffrey.  Thomas  S..  III.  230-66-1770 

Jeffries,  WUliam  C.  Jr..  144-34-9741 

Jeglijewski,  Judith  M.,  487-48-9806 

Jelinek,  Frederick  M.,  056-36-3625 

Jelks,  David  A..  328-36-8689 

Jenkins.  Brooke  W..  110-38-0628 

Jenkins,  Gerald  L.,  520-52-9138 

Jenkins,  Jerry  L.,  225-56-5619 

Jenkins,  Joseph  E.,  Ill,  260-76-0859 

Jenkins,  Pamela  R.,  Carr.,  521-72-4812 

Jenkins,  Park  T.,  Jr.,  253-78-0116 

Jennings,  Bonnie  L..  Mowinsk.,  526-78-9630 

Jennings.  David  L.,  493-50-0908 

Jennings.  Michael  K.,  532-40-1876 

Jensen,  Carl  E.,  517-54-0223 

Jensen,  Carl  P.,  325-42-5553 

Jensen,  John  L.,  517-54-9288 

Jerome,  David  L.,  152-38-9192 

Jessup,  James  W.,  535-46-0476 

Jessup,  Terry  M..  445-40-0932 

Jewell.  John  S..  453-72-5350 

Jobe,  Gordon  B..  265-68-1562 

Jobe,  Jerry  L.,  491-48-5948 

Johns,  Richard  C,  568-68-5778 

Johnson,  Alan  D.,  446-50-8853 

Johnson,  Anne  T.,  008-38-3552 

Johnson,  Antione  Di.  217-38-1525 

Johnson.  Carl  W..  440-46-9257 

Johnson.  Christopher  B..  585-14-9145 

Johnson.  Dan.  432-76-4999 

Johnson.  Darryl  A..  130-36-3207 

Johnson.  Donald  A..  536-46-0069 

Johnson,  Donald  R.,  Jr.,  257-78-2738 

Johnson,  Eugene  E.,  548-62-0412 


Johnson,  Fred  B.,  083-34-2711 
Johnson,  Gregory  T.,  383-46-8192 
Johnson,  James  E.,  236-70-5211 
Johnson,  James  G.,  457-70-8265 
Johnson,  James  M.,  258-72-4213 
Johnson,  Jay  D.,  517-52-4740 
Johnson,  Jeffry  M.,  281-44-6665 
Johnson,  John  B.,  418-62-8597 
Johnson,  Jon  K..  436-64-2302 
Johnson,  Kenneth  L..  474-48-3854 
Johnson,  Lawrence  D.,  396-42-0261 
Johnson.  Mark  H..  242-76-9945 
Johnson.  MitcheU  C.  016-36-2082 
Johnson.  Nelsonperkins.  Jr..  231-62-5946 
Johnson,  OUver  R.,  248-76-4621 
Johnson.  Richard  G.,  571-64-4268 
Johnson,  Richard  W.,  175-36-3029 
Johnson,  Ronald  A..  313-45-9879 
Johnson,  Terry  L.,  469-54-4433 
Johnson,  Valerie  A.,  226-68-0148 
Johnson,  WiUiam  R.,  433-70-4520 
Johnston,  Allan  G.,  Jr.,  577-64-2725 
Johnston,  Charles  E.,  464-74-7933 
Johnston,  James  H.,  171-40-3874 
Johnston,  John  C,  461-74-8565 
Johnston,  Kit  M.,  Harvey.,  573-68-8984 
Johnston,  Steven  D.,  450-80-8516 
Johnston,  Wayne  R.,  429-90-6113 
John,  Ernest  W.,  Jr.,  044-30-7370 
Jolissaint,  John  M.,  Jr.,  212-46-4575 
Jolissaint,  Stephen  L.,  461-88-0363 
Jonas,  Clyde  L.,  458-74-9758 
Jones.  Alton  E.,  442-42-8147 
Jones,  Anthony  R.,  313-54-7571 
Jones,  Brian  S..  577-62-8362 
Jones,  Charles  W.,  249-74-0074 
Jones,  Charlotte  K.,  406-74-6179 
Jones,  David  L.,  516-52-1890 
Jones,  Don  W.,  428-90-5334 
Jones,  Elwood  A.,  270-42-0785 
Jones,  Frank  P.,  Ill,  585-07-9355 
Jones,  Frederick  R.,  III.  193-34-1942 
Jones.  George  A..  264-70-4843 
Jones.  Jeffrey  B..  255-80-2244 
Jones.  Jerry  W.,  429-92-2551 
Jones,  John  A.,  403-60-1857 
Jones,  Jon  A.,  452-50-8861 
Jones,  Michael  G.,  550-66-3596 
Jones,  Michael  J..  304-48-6656 
Jones,  Michael  L..  434-74-9648 
Jones,  Richard  E.,  445-42-3175 
Jones,  Richard  P.,  457-72-6664 
Jones,  Robert  A.,  231-56-2155 
Jones,  Robert  E.,  529-72-9664 
Jones,  Ronald  E.,  262-64-6219 
Jones,  Ronald  G.,  266-78-9141 
Jones,  Ronald  V.,  241-74-9611 
Jones,  Rudolph  M.,  Jr.,  244-74-5582 
Jones,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  158-34-9980 
Jones,  Ulysses  S.,  408-80-5262 
Jones,  Vincent  P.,  571-60-2443 
Jones,  WiUiam  C,  II,  541-58-0742 
Jones,  WUliam  L..  181-38-3021 
Jordan.  Larry  R..  498-48-0772 
Jordan.  Michael  G..  495-48-5410 
Joseph.  Paul  P..  025-34-1547 
Jost.  Thomas  J.,  346-38-2555 
Joyce.  John  P..  314-52-9958 
Joyner.  Charles  A..  Jr..  457-70-3059 
Jozwiak,  Stanley  D.,  289-46-3754 
Jozwiak,  Vincent  R..  495-46-6119 
Juarbe.  Cruz  L.,  AmUcar.,  107-34-4114 
Judah.  Michael  W.,  511-46-3128 
Judd.  Kim  K..  491-48-4532 
Judge.  David  J.,  158-38-4831 
Judkins,  James  C,  Jr.,  226-60-1197 
Jurchenko.  Daniel  A.,  296-48-2852 
Justice,  John  E.,  235-76-7686 
Kabat,  Wayne  C,  506-56-2459 
Kachline,  WUliam  E.,  189-36-4854 
Kafura,  Herman  G.,  397-38-4917 
Kahalekai.  Leslie  H..  Ako.,  575-54-3104 
Kahlert.  Thomas  A.,  266-72-5409 
Kain,  John  M.,  480-56-5698 


Kaiser.  Anton  C.  543-52-5583 
Kammerer.  James  W.,  404-72-4147 
Kane.  Raymond  J..  519-44-4429 
Kaplan.  David  M..  240-78-0623 
Kaplan.  Jack  L..  Jr..  350-38-8831 
Karabaich,  Bryan  N..  152-40-9793 
Karas.  Donald  S.,  038-28-4737 
Karjala.  John  G..  476-40-5677 
Kaufman.  Daniel  J.,  253-76-3704 
Kaup,  Danny  P..  511-56-8511 
Kautzman.  Dennis  J..  501-52-4991 
Kavanagh.  William  G..  035-26-4897 
Kay.  James  S..  467-66-4804 
Kays.  Roger  B..  548-66-2989 
Kealey.  James  P.,  022-30-4689 
Kean.  Robert  B..  011-32-6230 
Keane,  John  J..  Jr.,  127-36-3530 
Kearin,  Timothy  D.,  559-60-4765 
Keating.  Arthur  J..  103-36-2301 
Keating.  Timothy  B..  314-44-6152 
Keating.  William  J..  Jr..  555-60-5945 
Keck.  Michael  S..  512-44-8582 
Kee,  James  A..  190-40-2932 
Keel,  Colon  J.,  Jr.,  256-64-7882 
Keeling,  James  H..  III.  411-86-2416 
Keenan.  Kevin  P..  021-34-8876 
Keene.  Terence  E..  521-68-3125 
KegloviU.  Ronald  A..  310-46-0706 
Kehrer,  James  E.,  324-42-8689 
Keith.  Lewis  C.  189-34-8045 
Kellam.  Edwin  E..  454-76-1899 
Keller.  John  B..  Jr..  404-60-2908 
KeUer.  Raymond  L..  277-44-2433 
KeUer.  Robert  L..  286-40-3210 
KeUer.  Thomas  R..  248-84-7116 
KeUer.  Tommy  A..  570-58-9206 
KeUer.  Ulrich  H.,  289-42-1694 
KeUey.  Charles  E..  433-64-8289 
KeUey.  Harold  V.,  Jr..  257-64-4852 
Kelley.  John  R..  133-36-5153 
Kelly.  Edward  M..  Jr..  102-36-8219 
KeUy.  James  C.  425-88-5559 
Kelly.  John  A..  517-44-8261 
KeUy.  Lester  A..  III.  017-34-6737 
KeUy.  Michael  D..  202-34-3195 
Kelly.  Robert  J..  018-34-1510 
KeUy.  Shelley  H..  427-80-6445 
KeUy.  Thomas  R..  251-70-0518 
Kemmitz,  Joel  D.,  461-76-4646 
Kemp,  Robert  P.,  217-50-1186 
Kendall,  James  J..  Ill,  223-66-7906 
Kendrick,  Daryl  R.,  532-44-9009 
Kenevan.  Robert  J..  473-50-8904 
Kennedy.  Claudia  J..  413-86-0477 
Kennedy.  Dennis  J..  037-30-3580 
Kennedy.  James  C.  266-72-7133 
Kennedy.  Terrls  E..  267-74-2119 
Kennedy.  WUliam  H..  III.  274-46-9519 
Kenslnger.  PhUlp  R.,  Jr.,  175-36-0022 
Kent,  David  B.,  134-40-2482 
Kent,  Grover  M.,  223-62-3300 
Kentfield,  Thomas  C,  493-46-5670 
Keohane.  Michael  P..  059-36-6796 
Kerby.  Barry  E..  498-50-1373 
Kerchmar.  James  A.,  249-88-5790 
Keman,  William  P.,  458-74-5841 
Kemodle,  Joseph  W.,  239-72-7243 
Kerr,  Donald  L.,  Walter.,  463-76-0570 
Kerrlck.  Donald  L..  267-78-7369 
Kerrigan.  John  R..  212-48-1812 
Kersey.  Daniel  E..  263-88-2291 
Kershaw.  Dean  A.,  156-36-3787 
Kerwln.  Bruce  R.,  218-46-6863 
Kettler.  Ronnye  E..  585-24-9050 
Kevorkian,  Harold  H.,  010-34-2718 
Key.  Carl  E..  Jr..  322-36-2751 
Key.  Thomas  S..  259-82-6299 
Key.  William  S..  Ill,  455-68-4447 
Klefer,  David  S..  171-38-1996 
Klefer,  Linda  L.,  Hicks..  315-54-9488 
Kiehne.  Thomas  M..  471-56-7506 
Kiessling.  Helmut  R..  397-44-5620 
Kietzman.  Howard  W..  Jr..  499-46-2435 
Klewra.  Edward  A..  082-40-8936 
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Klgglns,  Thomas  R..  III.  290-38-7015 
KUlebrew.  Robert  B.,  239-64-4921 
KllUon,  Norvel.  Jr.,  466-64-4138 
Kim.  Myung  H..  504-88-0321 
Kim.  Theodore  Y.,  Wha..  034-36-2835 
Kimball,  Alvion  R..  010-36-8840 
Kimball,  Jeffrey  L..  027-36-0008 
Kimerer,  Philip  H..  515-42-8196 
Klmmel,  Lawrence  J..  388-48-9629 
Klmmell.  John  A..  II,  533-40-6564 
Kimmltt,  Robert  M..  226-68-0719 
Kincald.  James  R.,  Jr..  415-78-7144 
Kinder.  Stephen  P.,  153-40-8213 
Kindred.  Samuel  L..  424-60-1022 
King,  Alan  P..  030-34-5063 
King,  Bernard  P..  010-38-3646 
King,  James  C,  528-56-5053 
King,  Marc  A.,  264-82-7299 
King,  Mary  M.,  Podmolik.,  391-54-3526 
King,  Raymond  J.,  II,  253-64-3498 
Kinsinger,  Daniel  H.,  481-54-6078 
Kirby,  Robert  P.,  339-40-2223 
Klrkham,  Carol  J.,  Birdsell..  380-42-4497 
Klrkland,  Stephen  R.,  351-36-0704 
Klrkwood.  Charles  E..  HI,  251-70-8254 
Kitchens,  George  L..  551-64-8633 
Klein,  Harley  O..  538-40-6681 
Klein,  Leland  W..  349-36-6734 
Klemskl,  James  H.,  405-64-7044 
Klinck.  Earl  P.,  II,  451-78-8625 
Kluever,  Emll  K..  553-64-1486 
Knack,  Predrlck  H.,  227-58-1417 
Knapp,  George  C,  Jr.,  008-34-8360 
Knight,  Carolyn  C,  499-52-4578 
Knight,  John  R.,  284-40-2983 
Knight,  Kirk  M.,  207-36-0686 
Knight,  Michael  C,  227-58-5071 
Knight.  Odious  O..  Jr..  248-78-5917 
Knight.  Robert  D.,  130-44-4669 
Knight,  Ronald  P.,  008-32-7752 
Knight,  Scott  P.,  335-40-8216 
Knight,  WUllam  E.,  224-58-5661 
Knorr,  Mathias,  III.  102-40-4213 
Knowlton,  Charles  D.,  262-88-5907 
Knowlton.  William  A.,  Jr..  002-34-9350 
Knox.  Richard  L..  490-50-6891 
Knudsen.  Stephen  A..  501-50-3198 
Knutson,  Patrick  K..  532-44-1863 
Kobasa,  Daniel  W..  161-36-6700 
Koch.  Michael  E.,  369-42-1755 
Koetz,  Kenneth  A.,  296-42-2205 
Koharik.  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  278-40-3468 
Kohl.  Ronald  L.,  262-86-6383 
Kolb,  Rickey  A..  327-42-4391 
Kolbay,  BUchael  L..  138-38-4971 
Kolisch.  Stanley  C,  521-60-1518 
KoUenberg.  James  L..  271-42-6567 
Koons,  James  S.,  313-44-6493 
Kopackl,  George  P.,  138-36-7836 
Korda,  Bruce  M..  353-40-0053 
Kore.  Stephen  O..  535-40-9615 
Koren.  Henry  L..  T.,  070-40-9187 
Koren.  Philip  P..  177-38-4076 
Komacki.  Robert  J..  173-38-6835 
Komegay.  Ernestine  D..  228-60-8523 
Kot.  Wendell  D..  020-34-6436 
Kotula.  Mltchel  L.,  546-72-2622 
Kovaclc,  Robert  W.,  275-44-9590 
Kozumpllk.  Peter  W.,  557-76-0901 
Kraeer.  Thomaa  A.,  164-38-4626 
Krafinski,  Peter,  Jr..  050-36-8466 
Kr&ls.  Lennart  G..  024-32-4946 
Kramer.  Richard  D.,  264-88-3305 
Krantz,  Thomas  L.,  294-42-3134 
Kratochvll,  Gary  L.,  450-72-2894 
Kratz,  Charles  I..  Ill,  214-52-7618 
Kraus,  Albert  J..  133-36-3571 
Krause,  Raymond  W.,  460-84-4775 
Kraynak,  Robert  P.,  108-36-9364 
Krebs,  Timothy  E.,  174-40-7996 
Kreger,  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  510-42-8325 
Kreger,  Thomas  D.,  503-56-9363 
Kremenak,  Kenneth  J.,  585-14-7421 
Krenz.  Allen  E..  William..  559-70-9236 


Kresge.  Louis  A..  064-38-7862 
Krieger,  Donald  A..  219-50-4848 
Krize.  Terrence  E..  574-18-0534 
Krohnfeldt.  Leslie  D.,  471-50-8321 
Krom,  Prances  A..  Keeney..  235-74-3226 
Kronenberger.  Louis.  Jr.,  452-68-8268 
Krueger,  Gary  L..  466-74-3452 
Knise,  William  R.,  624-70-0682 
Kruzich,  David  J.,  468-46-9543 
Kryway.  James  G.,  128-34-2814 
Kubiszewski.  Stephen  P.,  524-62-8628 
Kuehl,  Richard  D.,  393-42-5336 
Kuehn.  Michael  G..  169-36-3129 
Kugel,  Elizabeth  E.,  504-50-6601 
Kuhar,  Kenneth  J..  345-40-0239 
Kuhl,  David  J.,  465-78-8138 
Kuhn.  David  L..  504-48-4201 
Kuhn,  Gary  L..  167-36-4041 
Kuhn,  Robert  C.  535-46-7500 
Kukich.  Robert  N.,  222-34-1123 
Kulbacki,  James  W.,  071-34-3650 
Kulikowski,  Bogdan  M.,  147-38-8444 
Kulild,  James  C,  499-50-1006 
Kunz,  Eric  R.,  268-38-6343 
Kunzman.  Anthony  T.,  387-42-3738 
Kunzman,  William  A.,  292-40-9714 
Kupsick,  Sharron  D.,  391-44-8669 
Kurano,  Theodore  T.,  Jr.,  576-46-4481 
Kurowski,  Raymond  A.,  II,  552-72-8701 
Kurtz,  James  H.,  565-74-8929 
Kuykendall,  James  M.,  422-62-3063 
Kwist,  Dana  P.,  505-58-7829 
Kyle,  Billy  J.,  508-44-9642 
Kyle,  William.  Ill,  155-38-6332 
Kyzar,  Donna  W.,  239-74-2711 
Labounty.  James  W.,  219-40-2869 
Labrecque,  Norman  W.,  533-44-3706 
Lacher,  Gary  N..  516-52-1371 
Lackey,  Glenn  G.,  264-82-2653 
Lackey,  Richard  E.,  217-46-5157 
Lacoste,  Gene  M.,  456-84-2941 
Lacy,  Warren  S.,  228-62-7740 
Laduke,  Daniel  L..  051-34-8244 
Lagarde,  Michael  J..  228-64-8533 
Lagle,  Carl  W..  527-68-8281 
Lago.  Gregory.  R.,  043-36-8002 
Lagrave,  Larry  M.,  502-42-1487 
Lagree,  Brooks  J.,  Jr.,  442-44-0882 
Lahnstein,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  331-36-0243 
Laidlg,  Arnold  W.,  Jr.,  484-54-9160 
Laine,  Rudolph  L.,  034-30-6868 
Laing,  Georjce  G.,  226-62-9077 
Laird.  Robert  E..  181-38-5580 
Lake.  Douglas  A..  11,  219-46-9443 
Lalli,  John  E.,  036-30-4534 
Lamar  Patrick,  290-46-3635 
Lamarche,  Stephen  M.,  542-48-1521 
Lamb,  Donald  W.,  259-72-6636 
Lamb,  Ivan  P.,  507-64-2756 
Lamb,  Michael  K.,  413-76-2661 
Lambert.  Alan  E..  137-32-3563 
Lambert.  Mary  H.,  562-78-4789 
Lambright,  Odis  J.,  460-62-5284 
Lamiell,  James  M.,  223-60-8861 
Lamkln,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  459-72-6808 
Lamneck,  Philip  W.,  280-42-1744 
Lamond,  Gregory  S.,  576-46-5554 
Lampkln,  Edgar  T.,  Jr.,  104-38-0034 
Lamprecht,  Ronald  M.,  318-42-1355 
Lanam,  Jon  P.,  398-40-3131 
Lancaster,  William  P.,  514-50-2185 
Lander.  Walter  E..  Jr..  552-56-4528 
Landrum.  James  M.,  466-84-1404 
Landrus,  Andrew  G.,  Jr.,  234-66-7200 
Landrus,  WlUiam  P.,  228-64-7804 
Landry,  Robert  R..  010-36-4889 
Lane,  Ernest  E..  III.  068-38-0408 
Lane.  Howard  M.,  Jr.,  228-62-8627 
Lane,  Thomas  C,  229-66-3123 
Lane.  William  D.,  522-62-6249 
Laney,  Millard  G.,  259-70-8489 
Lang.  Scott  C..  330-40-1288 
Lange.  David  A..  202-36-8201 
Langenfeld.  Thomas  E.,  393-38-8022 


Langer.  Joe  J.,  506-58-9793 
Langford.  William  D..  462-68-5770 
Langmesser.  James  E..  350-38-3152 
Langone,  William  J.,  016-32-2453 
Langowski.  John  P.,  Jr..  163-36-5225 
Lanier,  James  R..  237-78-9959 
Lanigan,  Dennis  M.,  229-66-2356 
Lankford,  John  M.,  257-70-9632 
Lanning.  Michael  L.,  458-72-7702 
Lantz.  John  E.,  481-50-3881 
Lantz.  William  H.,  Jr..  151-32-0985 
Laporte,  Leon  J.,  037-28-0933 
Laposky.  Robert  E..  503-48-2000 
Lapsley,  James  R.,  131-36-1499 
Larch,  Paul  K.,  524-56-7432 
Laretto,  Kenneth  G.,  263-68-4524 
Large,  Patricia  C,  230-72-4126 
Lark,  William  N.,  251-76-3093 
Larkin,  Jude  O.,  070-36-8296 
Larson,  James  A.,  469-56-1914 
Larson.  James  C,  Jr.,  260-76-0714 
Larson,  Lars  E.,  480-56-1502 
Larson.  William  W..  504-52-1515 
Lartlgue,  Louis  J..  420-56-5491 
Lasche,  George  P.,  567-72-4165 
Lash,  Prederick  P.,  Jr.,  512-46-4370 
Lashlee,  Jo  L..  266-02-0522 
Laski.  Karen  M.,  Egelu.,  067-34-6786 
Latham,  Paul  O.,  Jr.,  238-72-5525 
Lathouwers,  Jantee  M..  522-70-1455 
Latimer,  Larry  D.,  461-68-1442 
Laube,  Garey  L..  044-34-4310 
Laughlin,  Terence  K.,  572-68-6384 
LAUghton,  Nelson  E.,  007-42-8919 
Lause,  Glen  D.,  295-44-8581 
Lawrence,  Dean  M..  531-42-8398 
Lawrence.  Donald  T..  422-46-3146 
Lawrence,  Robert  G..  493-50-3479 
Lawson.  Harlan  A..  492-48-2159 
Lawson,  Marvin  A.,  188-34-9299 
Lawson,  Thomas  R.,  314-42-4648 
Lawton,  James  P.,  225-66-1124 
Lay,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  428-78-1565 
Layland,  David  H.,  453-68-6534 
Layton,  Daniel  H..  527-74-0362 
Lazicki,  Daniel  R.,  452-72-5573 
Leach,  Daniel  R.,  511-48-6852 
Leach,  James  R..  Jr.,  230-66-4891 
Leadbetter,  Wyland  P.,  Jr.,  026-32-6541 
Leary,  William  J„  Jr.,  030-34-2967 
Leatham,  Karl  J.,  529-60-1650 
Leatherberry,  Roy  J.,  Ill,  432-82-8886 
Leatherman,  Marlin  G..  228-60-3776 
Lederer,  Calvin  M.,  090-42-4437 
Ledford,  Kenneth,  Jr.,  382-46-4814 
Ledoux,  Roger  C,  437-76-6054 
Leduc,  James  W..  545-64-2424 
Lee,  Danwill  A.,  057-40-9677 
Lee,  David  A.,  Jr..  232-74-4445 
Lee  Dwight  E..  416-60-9280 
Lee,  Malcolm  S.,  008-32-6877 
Lee,  Ronald  N.,  049-36-0967 
Lee,  Thomas  S.,  412-70-1795 
Leeling,  Gerald  J.,  503-52-5025 
Lefebvre,  Normand  E.,  013-32-7558 
Leffel,  Harold  E,  313-42-7357 
Lefort,  Gary  L.,  018-34-9206 
Legg.  Donald  B..  015-38-5847 
Leggio,  Prank  J.,  Jr.,  144-38-2617 
Legler,  Theodore  R.,  II,  306-46-8461 
Leigh,  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  196-36-8545 
Leininger,  John  J.,  Marti.,  194-38-1556 
Leister,  Albert  P.,  Jr.,  027-34-6475 
Lemberger,  Jerome  L.,  563-58-5126 
Lemoyne,  John  M.,  263-66-7525 
Lermox,  Thomas  J.,  Ill,  151-34-5983 
Lenox,  Thomas  A.,  080-38-1860 
Lentz,  Jon  L.,  186-40-8002 
Lenze,  Paul  E.,  588-50-0528 
Leonard,  Gary  L.,  510-46-2153 
Leonard,  Henry  A.,  224-64-2581 
Leonard,  Hugh  R.,  Jr.,  226-68-8058 
Lescallett.  Kenneth  L.,  224-66-4127 
Lesher.  Donald  3..  261-78-2855 
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Lester,  John  W.,  Jr.,  296-40-4449 
Xyster,  Richard  A.,  257-82-1160 
Level,  Dennis  P.,  341-42-6178 
Levinson,  Carolyn  H.,  517-58-5301 
Levy,  Lewis  R.,  220-50-4088 
Lewellyn,  William  E.,  Jr..  356-34-8855 
LewU,  Daniel  W.,  021-36-0183 
Lewis,  Richard  L.,  184-36-1847 
Lewis,  Roger  A..  263-94-5057 
Lewis,  Roy  D.,  451-74-1340 
Lewis,  Thomas  E.,  Grisw.,  458-74-1960 
Lewis,  Timothy  D.,  246-76-5249 
Lheureux,  Roy  W.,  016-38-0730 
Lichtenberger,  Peter  W.,  016-34-1577 
Lichty,  Galen  K.,  478-54-2729 
Llddell.  Robert  J.,  022-34-1918 
Llebmann,  Robert  E.,  575-54-7627 
Lieteau,  James  N.,  355-36-0946 
Liggett,  Glade  M.,  265-82-7183 
Llghthill,  Michael,  309-36-9651 
Llghtman,  Donald  R.,  025-34-4525 
Lilley,  John  P..  585-22-0057 
Lllygren,  Evan,  Jr.,  269-40-4182 
Limbaugh,  Daniel  B.,  358-40-0985 
Llnd,  Craig  R.,  010-40-6931 
Lindauer,  David  B.,  212-52-4684 
Lindekugel,  Claude,  505-56-3270 
Llndquist,  Michael  A.,  569-76-2208 
Lindsey,  Wallace  R.,  Jr.,  229-66-4131 
Lineweaver,  James  E.,  Jr.,  223-68-2336 
Lingvai,  James  R.,  280-40-4925 
Link,  Glenn  J.,  239-70-0569 
Llnke,  Carl  E.,  273-44-3798 
Unker,  Lynda  A.,  450-80-7537 
Linn,  Phillip  J.,  297-42-7637 
Linsenbigler,  Harry  C,  197-36-9525 
Linthwalte,  Stephen  H.,  403-62-5307 
Lipinski,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  197-38-9878 
Upke,  William  R.,  539-34-3064 
Llppy,  Thomas  W..  212-48-2978 
Lipsey,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  575-48-5514 
Litchfield,  John  T..  240-70-8552 
Little,  Ronald  E.,  350-40-9615 
Littlejohn,  Edward  H.,  561-64-2973 
Llttlewood,  Theodore  P.,  264-84-4240 
Lltzler,  James  P.,  388-42-9983 
Lively,  Lafon  C,  Jr.,  453-74-2217 
Livingston,  Allen  S.,  520-48-8396 
Uoyd,  Olerui  D.,  Jr.,  044-38-4805 
Lobdell,  Harrison,  III,  053-38-9825 
Lockard,  John  R.,  255-72-1395 
Lofland,  Chan  G.,  459-58-7870 
Loftls,  Donald  D.,  467-68-0071 
Lofton,  Ronald  E.,  195-36-4811 
Logan,  William  M.,  345-36-8800 
Lohmann,  John  R.,  132-36-3826 
Lombardo.  Wayne  W.,  434-60-2900 
Ijonergan,  James  B.,  112-30-0509 
Long,  Christopher  E.,  382-52-1665 
Long,  Dennis  H.,  194-38-0339 
Long,  James  D..  Jr.,  506-64-7404 
Long.  William  C.  294-38-1585 
Longstreet,  Michael  C,  485-52-0270 
Loprestl,  Thomas  T.,  154-34-3094 
Lord,  Harold  W.,  Jr.,  155-36-7484 
Lorentzen,  Edward  J.,  455-82-1255 
Lorenz,  Grant  G..  381-46-2174 
Lorkowskl,  Judith  A.,  108-36-5822 
Lou,  James  V.,  517-50-3323 
Lott,  Dennis  J.,  309-44-9149 
Lott,  Ronnie  D.,  585-14-6544 
Lovasz,  Steven  A.,  347-36-7750 
Love.  Geoffrey  T.,  263-64-6351 
Love,  James  E.,  Jr..  209-38-0373 
Love,  James  P.,  496-48-6333 
Love,  Robert  M..  420-64-8647 
Lovejoy,  Charles  D^  Jr.,  585-07-0289 
Lovejoy,  Ronald  K.,  274-40-2221 
Lovelace,  James  J.,  Jr.,  230-60-0304 
Lovett,  Michael  L..  549-64-5659 
Lovo,  John  T.,  504-58-7742 
Lowe,  Prancis  J.,  161-36-4247 
Lowe,  Gregory  A.,  565-64-0270 
Lowe,  John  H..  253-74-7427 
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Lowe,  Robert  S.,  488-52-8345 
Lower,  Robert  D..  547-62-6453 
Lowman,  Tommy  G.,  517-50-7526 
Lowrance,  Lynn  M.,  459-70-6255 
Lubaczewskl,  Thomas  J.,  145-36-1216 
Lublin,  William  D.,  228-64-2243 
Lucas,  James  E.,  423-58-8279 
Lucas,  John  P.,  057-42-2565 
Lucas,  Michael  D.,  224-68-0275 
Lucas,  Ronald  J.,  540-52-5755 
Lucas.  Willie  C,  249-84-0108 
Lucente,  Charles  A.,  264-76-8620 
Luchak,  John  M.,  531-50-3866 
Lucia,  Arthur  C,  086-40-9826 
Luckenblll.  Richard  J.,  161-38-8824 
Luff,  Lawrence  P.,  493-50-8174 
Luik,  John  J..  119-38-0354 
Lujan,  Joseph  L.,  566-68-4410 
Luker,  Johnny  P.,  429-84-6296 
Lumpkin,  Harry  N.,  218-44-2183 
Lundberg,  Tommy  A.,  482-54-7976 
Lundgren,  Gary  W.,  376-44-0178 
Lundy,  Jack  E.,  386-36-7835 
Lunghofer,  Terence  J.,  284-42-0732 
Luper,  Larry  K.,  455-74-8251 
Lurey,  Charles  D.,  252-74-9928 
Lusey,  Rodney  S.,  137-38-6477 
Lusk,  Etouglas  E.,  532-42-5068 
Lust,  Larry  J.,  509-52-3201 
Lutchendorf ,  Thomas  E.,  185-36-7985 
Luther,  Peter  J.,  385-44-7237 
Luttrell,  Gerald  E.,  515-44-1328 
Lyle,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  548-78-8886 
Ljmch,  Daniel  J.,  378-46-5222 
Lynch,  Daniel  M.,  521-62-8856 
Lynch,  Frank  J.,  072-38-3425 
Lynch,  Harold  P.,  Jr..  226-60-6315 
Lynch,  John  B.,  Jr.,  266-82-7424 
Lynch,  Richard  P.,  484-54-7441 
Lynch,  WUliam  R.,  Ill,  253-74-5718 
Lynett,  Michael  K.,  388-46-9720 
Lynn,  Alice  K.,  Pagan.,  247-84-4855 
Lynn,  Milton  N.,  451-76-5098 
Lyon,  E>avid  M.,  272-44-5108 
Maasberg,  Michael  W.,  364-48-1074 
MacCary,  Robert  P.,  126-36-8103 
MacDonald.  Peter  E.,  005-42-0070 
Macel.  John  A..  Jr.,  232-66-6287 
MacFarlane,  Douglas  E.,  018-34-4146 
Macia,  Thomas  E.,  213-54-3031 
Maclnnes.  John  D.,  573-58-5597 
Maclver,  Thomas  D.,  231-68-9943 
Mack,  Richard,  249-76-0450 
MacKall,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  269-46-1636 
MacKey,  Bruce  D.,  570-72-6202 
MacKey,  Jon  D.,  240-78-1756 
MacKey,  Patrick  J.,  538-42-0635 
MacKey,  Richard  H..  334-38-2872 
MacKinlay,  William  A.,  039-30-4262 
MacKland,  Larry  B.,  431-90-4425 
MacLaren.  Geddes  P.,  006-44-4903 
MacLaren,  Michael  G.,  575-48-3547 
MacPherson,  Charles  W.,  024-36-2500 
MacPherson,  WUliam  J.,  Jr.,  423-60-6937 
Madden,  Everett  I.,  II,  411-82-1380 
Maddox,  William  L.,  Jr.,  254-70-4213 
Maddox.  William  T.,  468-50-4633 
Madlgan,  Douglas  H.,  381-44-2133 
Madison,  Amy  J.,  239-68-5411 
Madison,  Donald.  488-46-5864 
Madison,  James  P.,  235-66-1177 
Madison,  Thomas  R.,  225-58-8053 
Madora,  Albert  J.,  222-28-4210 
Maeger,  Henry  V.,  226-62-7019 
Maertens,  Kenneth  R.,  476-50-6606 
Maertens,  Thomaa  B.,  Jr.,  511-62-3219 
Magee,  Burl  D.,  525-86-8798 
Magee,  Harold  I.,  329-38-9137 
Maggiacomo,  Peter  J.,  108-36-5877 
Maggio.  Robert  M..  078-38-3402 
Maglll,  Jay  N.,  531-44-7395 
Mahan,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  256-64-5401 
Mahan,  Michael  W.,  023-36-5708 
Maher,  John  J.,  Ill,  253-78-0329 


Mahlum.  Richard  J.,  181-34-7925 
Maier,  Wolfgang,  572-78-3809 
Major.  Oscar  L.,  450-70-4648 
Makela,  Gleim  R.,  663-64-4412 
Malcom.  Joseph  A..  255-70-7778 
Maldonado,  Leonard  N.,  462-80-0704 
Malewski,  Edward,  194-32-9316 
Malkemes,  William  C,  081-40-4070 
Mallory.  Michael  A.,  425-88-1688 
Mally.  Earl  B.,  Jr.,  264-68-1464 
Maloney,  James  P.,  074-38-6519 
Maloney,  John  J.,  167-36-6011 
Maloney,  Peter  R.,  049-36-0129 
Malson.  Bruce  A.,  116-34-6993 
Mancino,  Michael,  Jr.,  277-46-6685 
Mancuso,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  261-96-9285 
Mancuso,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  207-36-3923 
Maness,  Stephen  R.,  239-72-5441 
Mangino,  Joseph  N.,  042-36-9801 
Manley,  Mark  J.,  416-56-0920 
Mann,  Gary  D.,  430-88-3848 
Mann.  Paul  A..  492-44-3969 
Manning,  Jay  P.,  603-6692 
Manning,  Larry  A.,  458-76-9065 
Manuel,  Philip  K.,  282-42-7061 
Manza,  Peter  P.,  349-36-5824 
Mapes,  James  A.,  408-62-2178 
Maple,  Donald  P.,  256-72-1038 
Marable,  Renard  H.,  659-72-1717 
Maravola,  Anthony  M.,  281-42-4606 
Marcello,  John  J.,  037-32-0589 
March,  Albert  D.,  501-50-2198 
Marchand,  Michael  J..  471-56-8282 
Marcieski,  Stanley  C,  159-38-9263. 
Marcum,  Philip  C.  400-62-1731 
Marczak.  Stanley  A.,  Jr.,  434-68-8355 
Margrave,  Thomas  E.,  Clar.,  226-60-8854 
Mark,  Kenneth  M.,  350-40-4375 
Markam.  Robert  E.,  II,  676-44-9796 
Markh&m,  Rodney  S.,  233-78-3965 
Markowski,  Larry  R.,  550-62-0275 
Marks,  Floyd  B.,  Ill,  421-68-0265 
Marks,  Steven  M..  229-66-3157 
Marks,  William  D.,  460-80-6886 
Marlar.  Gary  J.,  429-84-0711 
Marple,  Allan  D.,  314-48-1279 
Marriott,  William  T.,  Ill,  139-40-6179 
Marrs,  Edward  W.,  III.  624-54-5931 
MarseUa,  Richard  C.  020-30-0421 
Marsh,  Frances  L.,  452-64-7683 
Marsh,  Robert  D..  Jr..  228-62-8800 
Marshall,  Arthur  R.,  Jr.,  240-74-6970 
Marshall.  Eric  R.,  426-86-4311 
Marshall,  John  L.,  Jr..  267-74-5521 
Marshall,  John  N.,  464-64-1269 
Marshall,  Robert  A.,  452-56-4434 
MarteU,  Kenneth  A.,  010-34-1454 
Martens.  James  R..  113-34-0066 
Martin,  Gerald  E.,  478-46-7983 
Martin,  Gerald  K.,  434-68-8614 
Martin,  Herman  L.,  240-56-1016 
Martin  J.  T.,  132-36-8621 
Martin,  James  A.,  Jr.,  270-32-1349 
Martin,  James  A.,  020-38-5346 
Martin,  James  D.,  406-58-2461 
Martin,  Jerry  A.,  431-92-3968 
Martin,  John  C.  066-36-9728 
Martin,  Joyce  A.,  621-52-1312 
Martin,  Larry  G..  317-46-7928 
Martin,  Lawrence  A.,  282-38-3763 
Martin,  Michael  C,  251-84-7520 
Martin,  Michael  D..  466-66-1540 
Martin,  Robert  N.,  517-48-8231 
Martin,  Walter  D..  Jr.,  452-76-7191 
Martinache,  Robert  N.,  513-44-7563 
Martinez,  Ruperto  N.,  465-74-8165 
Martinkus,  Nancy  K..  311-54-6697 
Martlno,  Louis  A.,  233-64-5739 
Martinous.  William  P..  515-50-6741 
Martray,  Robert  A..  370-52-8216 
Marty,  Larry  J..  399-40-6392 
Marvin,  Dale  K.,  513-46-7942 
Marx,  Lowell  E.,  269-40-3187 
Masch.  Donald  G..  040-42-8335 
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Maslowski.  Charlotte  W..  504-58-3642 
Mason.  Daniel  O.,  456-70-7609 
Mason.  Robert  E..  577-62-6474 
Mason.  Stanley  C  315-46-6975 
Massey.  Raymon  E..  430-88-4037 
Massey,  Tommle  R..  426-76-2155 
Massmann.  Peter  W..  231-60-1353 
Mastaglio.  Thomas  W.,  392-44-0201 
Masterson.  John  T..  430-84-6946 
Mastrangelo,  Michael  A..  067-36-4644 
Matason.  Thomas  J..  170-34-0397 
Mataxls,  Theodore  C.  213-44-6599 
Mathews.  William  E..  534-46-5049 
Mathis.  Donald  L..  254-68-7104 
MaUuno,  Richard  T.,  529-58-2329 
Matthews.  Pranklyn  G..  140-36-1400 
Matthews.  William  P.,  465-64-6079 
Matthles,  Michael  T..  477-50-0959 
Mattina,  John  C.  II.  579-54-5419 
Mattox.  Philip  M..  258-74-4434 
Matus.  Kenneth  J..  276-46-3605 
Maude.  Timothy  J.,  312-48-3591 
Maughan.  Allan  M..  525-98-2417 
Maupin.  Larry  S..  518-48-9012 
Mauro.  Kathleen  B..  157-36-5649 
Maxwell,  Clarence  E.,  Jr..  466-82-4015 
Maxwell.  Prank  P..  Jr.,  252-72-2290 
MaxweU,  Sean  E..  539-40-2016 
May.  John  W..  Jr..  231-66-0098 
Mayer.  Edward  W..  214-46-9398 
MayerUelmann.  Michael,  585-12-6874 
Mayhall.  RusseU  E.,  331-32-8729 
Maynard.  Wayne  K..  419-66-2799 
Mayo.  Francis  L..  Jr..  228-64-5959 
Mays,  Gordon  E.,  230-52-4166 
Mazaleskl.  Michael  C.  192-38-6280 
Mazur.  Daniel  H..  078-40-8622 
Mazza.  Meredith,  338-36-3648 
Mazzeno,  Laurence  W..  II,  436-68-2608 
McAdoo,  Arvil  W.,  444-46-4453 
McAdoo.  Ronald  D.,  496-48-8549 
McAnamey.  Charles  A.,  II,  513-48-1706 
McAtee,  William  E.,  503-52-0209 
McAteer.  Charles  P.,  Ill,  079-38-5595 
McAteer,  Daniel  D.,  002-34-3643 
McAvoy,  Kevin  J.,  057-36-6169 
McBane,  Robert  B.,  576-50-1119 
McBride,  Edward  W.,  248-74-6331 
McBride.  Ronald  H.  342-38-7550 
McCabe,  James  M.,  225-70-2176 
McCabe,  Laurence  W..  Ill,  141-34-7596 
McCabe.  Tommy  L..  429-86-2094 
McCabe.  William  L.,  15fr-36-8907 
McCain.  Bruce  C.  260-78-7839 
McCall.  Richard  H..  Jr.,  437-64-0840 
McCaU,  Susan  C,  231-64-7329 
McCance,  William  D..  418-60-8990 
McCann.  Kathleen  A.,  Marie.,  302-48-7056 
McCann.  Robert  C,  501-54-1095 
McCanU,  Omer  L.,  420-54-9190 
McCarron.  Francis  P..  265-78-8721 
McCarthy,  Charles  P.,  579-54-6106 
McCarthy.  Daniel  C,  290-42-9926 
McCarty.  James  J.,  299-44-5529 
McCarty.  Joseph  P..  429-96-7424 
McCaskill,  Jack  G.,  495-46-1192 
McCaskill,  Robert  E.,  251-84-1773 
McCaslin,  Thomas  W.,  243-74-3678 
McClanahan,  Carl  E.,  232-74-1935 
McClary,  James  F.,  448-48-4879 
McClatchey.  Michael  D.,  260-72-0103 
McCleUan,  Michael  F.,  263-66-8877 
McClendon,  Richard  E..  437-58-6335 
McClinton.  Nathaniel.  460-70-9263 
McCollum.  Fred  L.,  021-36-7735 
McConneU.  Albert  L..  270-42-0286 
McConneU.  Robert  M..  216-44-5688 
McConneU,  Thomas  G.,  242-72-6528 
McCormack,  Patricia  A..  532-40-7037 
McCormick.  Michael  D.,  541-50-4659 
McCormick.  Rodney  I.,  232-72-3646 
McCormick.  Roger  L..  489-52-1137 
McCormick.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  172-38-9450 
McCrary.  Billie  N..  574-16-8965 


McCullough.  James  L.,  II.  177-36-3285 
McDade,  John  H.,  Jr..  014-36-2645 
McDaneld.  Kenny  P.,  545-72-2554 
McDivitt.  Richard  L.,  287-36-4015 
McDonald,  Patrick  D..  567-78-6506 
McDonald,  Robert  G.,  229-66-4020 
McDonald.  Robert  H..  227-64-7152 
McDonnell,  James  J..  II.  524-56-0322 
McDonough.  James  R..  087-36-8722 
McDougle,  John  B..  256-68-4130 
McDowell,  John  D.,  Jr.,  216-50-2469 
McDowell.  Paul  R.,  198-38-6321 
McDuffie.  John  M.,  267-94-7976 
McDugald,  John  C,  565-64-7156 
McElwee,  Jerry  W..  317-50-3796 
McPall.  Ben  P..  Jr..  224-60-2163 
McParland.  Paul  J..  006-40-8103 
McFarland,  Thomas  J..  550-54-1989 
McParlin.  Michael  A..  469-52-5703 
McFerren,  Carl  D.,  II.  585-16-5069 
McFetridge,  Charles  D.,  451-74-2354 
McGaha.  WiUiam  R..  245-74-8651 
McGill.  Dennis  R..  223-64-2107 
McGill.  John  G..  124-34-6443 
McGill.  William  D.,  II,  240-72-8677 
McGllvray,  David  H.,  449-88-8483 
McGinley.  Edward  W..  Ill,  231-58-0112 
McGinty,  Kenneth  R.,  457-70-4232 
McGoey,  Kevin.  099-36-2139 
McGookin.  Deanna.  527-58-6992 
McGourin,  James  P..  536-42-1330 
McGowan,  Dennis  L.,  485-58-8673 
McGowan,  Gregory  F..  001-34-8269 
McGowan,  Robert  J.,  213-46-8812 
McGowan,  William  J.,  138-40-0580 
McGrann,  Thomas  J.,  Jr..  204-34-1173 
McGraw.  Gary  E..  432-82-3580 
McGrew.  WiUiam  A..  433-82-0557 
McGulnness,  John  P..  065-42-5659 
McGuire.  Thomas  J..  132-36-5909 
McHugh.  Conrad  J.,  265-80-7476 
Mcllrath.  John  C.  353-36-7469 
Mclntire.  Jon  C  516-48-5283 
McKean.  Michael  J..  224-68-3242 
McKelvey.  William  A..  Ill,  585-22-5535 
McKendrick.  John  T.,  445-50-6849 
McKenna,  Brian  J..  102-36-5754 
McKenna.  Charles  D..  230-62-5237 
McKenna.  Mary  K..  560-60-3627 
McKenna.  Milton  P..  037-28-0489 
McKennett.  Dorothy  P.,  501-44-4116 
McKennon,  Larry  W.,  425-98-8224 
McKenzie,  Eugene  A.,  Jr.,  531-44-8083 
McKieman,  David  D..  225-76-8864 
McKlnney,  Joseph  W.,  407-64-0860 
McKitrick,  Jeffrey  S.,  306-50-3451 
McLain,  Ford  R.,  104-34-2616 
McLaren,  Mary  E.,  058-42-4805 
McLaughlin.  Gary  P.,  543-48-7318 
McLaughlin,  John  C,  010-34-1578 
McLaughlin,  John  P.,  198-38-3673 
McLaughlin,  William  P.,  226-68-3336 
McLaurin.  John  P..  III.  567-58-0025 
McLean.  Neil  A..  III.  256-76-4003 
McLean.  WiUiam  E..  258-64-5336 
McLeod.  Sandra  K..  447-40-1734 
McLlnn.  John  G..  Jr..  445-48-4862 
McManus.  Albert  T..  Jr..  039-28-4988 
McManus,  Wade  H..  Jr..  248-90-0485 
McMenis.  James  E..  429-90-2778 
McMillan.  Gary  A..  455-74-3138 
McMillan.  Howard  W..  244-78-0107 
McMillian.  William  B..  240-68-9272 
McMillin,  Charles  D.,  565-64-6438 
McMurdo,  Stranthmore  K.,  Jr.,  225-64-7201 
McNab.  James  F.,  Jr.,  552-86-1759 
McNamara,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  054-42-1926 
McNeil,  Edward  O.,  230-62-8427 
McNeil,  Jack  L..  456-76-0417 
McNeil,  James  W.,  034-32-7129 
McNeill,  Dan  K.,  245-74-4203 
McNeill.  Evan  J..  Ill,  217-46-2519 
McNett,  John  E.,  388-44-8455 
McNicholas,  James  E..  Jr..  121-34-8713 


McNulty,  John  J.,  III.  017-32-4097 
McNutt,  William  A.,  461-72-8072 
McQueen.  Jay  D.,  309-50-2811 
McQueen.  Viola  C,  438-56-5175 
McRae,  Arthur  C,  408-60-6767 
Meadows.  William  T.,  422-58-6768 
Mears.  John  J.,  027-34-2931 
Measner.  Richard  D.,  390-50-8658 
Medici.  Antonio  W..  II.  037-32-2534 
Meeker.  John  R.,  216-42-6461 
Meeks.  Floyd  D..  560-60-4963 
Mehaffey.  Michael  K.,  553-68-4177 
Meier.  George  M..  350-40-6456 
Meiers.  William  D.,  203-34-7192 
Meigel.  Glenn  J..  063-40-2216 
Mein.  Calvin  E..  309-52-1766 
Meisel.  Dale  A..  177-36-3234 
Meisner,  Bruce  L.,  018-34-8198 
Melchior.  Robert  J..  III.  316-46-3244 
Mellon.  John  W..  III.  255-74-5136 
Melton.  Clayton  E..  456-66-4552 
Memrick.  Joseph  N..  081-38-1031 
Menard.  Robert  L.,  358-38-6110 
Mendes.  Paul  P..  151-36-5662 
Mensch.  Eugene  M..  II.  511-46-3080 
Mentis,  Peter  L..  066-36-0224 
Menton,  Leta  K.,  462-80-9024 
Meranda.  Mark  E..  223-68-8013 
Mercado,  William,  098-36-5915 
Merck.  Larry  S..  247-80-9805 
Merhar.  David  M..  475-52-6593 
Meridith.  Jerry  R..  429-74-8496 
Meriwether,  Thomas  N.,  254-76-7915 
Merkel,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  099-34-5483 
Merkel.  John.  Jr..  531-42-0433 
Merriam.  David  T..  076-42-8408 
Mertiam.  John  C,  510-46-3809 
Merrill.  Charles  E..  292-46-5918 
Merritt,  Keith  P..  578-58-6389 
Merritt,  William  L..  479-60-5777 
Merz.  Michael  P..  528-66-1263 
Mesite,  James  P..  Jr..  041-42-7628 
Messenger,  Leroy  T.,  481-56-6261 
Messmore,  Robert  W.,  271-42-8598 
Metcalf .  Stephen  R.,  228-64-8858 
Metz,  Thomas  P.,  241-80-5686 
Metzger,  Robert  J.,  545-66-2211 
Metzger,  Stephen  L.,  462-80-7035 
Meuleners,  Michael  S.,  471-48-9264 
Meyer,  Carl  P.,  Jr.,  282-32-6793 
Meyer,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  488-54-2519 
Meyer,  James  P.,  505-58-7902 
Meyer,  John  G.,  Jr..  266-74-2481 
Meyer.  John  J..  HI.  217-44-9105 
Meyer.  Kurtis  A..  482-58-4854 
Meyers.  John  J..  II.  359-38-5708 
Meyers.  Sharleen  G..  375-42-8246 
Meyers.  Thomas  L..  479-52-9995 
Meyers.  William  P..  149-34-9554 
Michaliga.  Michael  G..  226-62-5038 
Michaud.  Phillip  L..  005-38-9625 
Michelli.  John  R..  434-64-0561 
Mickley.  Brian  T..  299-38-6936 
Midgette.  Hallas  C.  II.  254-76-6427 
Mikel.  Tilden  N.,  455-72-3331 
Mikolashek,  Paul  T..  276-42-2507 
Milam.  Kardyn  B..  567-72-2665 
Miles.  Bernard  L.,  Ill,  551-50-7032 
Miles,  David  R.,  258-72-3340 
Miles.  Otha  G.,  459-64-7097 
Miles.  Robert  A.,  Jr..  021-32-0789 
MiUar.  Roy  D..  256-68-3138 
Millard.  Robert  H..  Jr.,  68-44-1537 
Miller,  Cassius  O.,  III.  509-48-9087 
Miller.  Charles  R..  032-34-8100 
Miller,  Dwayne,  E.,  509-42-2411 
Miller,  Gary  G.,  245-68-1560 
Miller,  Gene  L..  483-50-7445 
Miller.  Geoffrey  D..  280-44-7650 
Miller.  Gordon  R..  042-38-3886 
Miller.  Gregory  S..  532-42-2977 
Miller.  Guy  E..  527-78-1830 
Miller,  Herbert  D.,  028-32-4127 
Miller,  Janet  J.,  517-56-5721 
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Miller.  John.  D..  Jr.,  461-72-3560 
Miller.  John  F.,  150-32-0690 
Miller.  Johnnie.  437-68-7378 
Miller.  Joseph  E..  224-56-2492 
Miller.  Kathleen  M..  524-72-2687 
Miller,  Larry  L..  356-38-4709 
Miller.  Melvin.  A..  478-54-0651 
Miller.  Phillip  E..  470-58-7136 
Miller.  Roy  D..  427-96-3754 
Miller.  Terry.  L..  489-44-7162 
Miller.  Victor  E.,  287-40-9847 
Miller.  William  J..  Jr..  237-68-1187 
MiUican,  Jerry  W..  465-74-1366 
Millikin,  Bert  A..  271-40-5046 
Milling.  James  S..  248-74-3281 
Mills.  Howard  M..  Jr..  175-34-5507 
Mills.  Hugh  L'.,  Jr..  430-88-2755 
Mills.  John  A..  531-46-1639 
Mills.  Warren  E.,  228-62-5973 
Millson.  Edwin  H..  Jr..  036-30-1602 
Milne.  Douglas  R..  013-34-4863 
Mims.  Samuel  E..  437-66-7966 
Miner.  Barry  D..  161-36-2193 
Minger.  Bruce  R..  264-70-9482 
Minney.  Elton  D..  544-50-8424 
Minshew.  Jimmy  W..  432-64-9809 
Miskimon,  Gary  E..  511-44-2559 
Mitcham.  Thomas  A..  437-66-0979 
Mitchell.  Charles  T..  223-54-6983 
Mitchell.  Clarence  B.,  249-76-0677 
Mitchell,  Eddie,  533-50-0038 
Mitchell,  James  E.,  214-44-3095 
Mitchell,  James  L..  175-34-3138 
Mitchell,  Michael  T.,  491-50-3398 
Mitchell,  Thomas  E.,  222-32-2149 
Mitchell,  Victor  G.,  Jr.,  231-70-6883 
MitcheU,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  231-60-3434 
Mitchell,  William  C,  387-44-9828 
Mitchell,  William  G.,  434-68-5787 
Mitchiner,  Dwane  R.,  238-72-4311 
Miyamoto,  Stanford  N.,  575-48-7548 
Mizell,  Doris  M.,  Dahl.,  531-36-6558 
Moberg,  Harley,  538-40-1661 
Moberly,  Robert  L..  Jr..  587-05-6869 
Mobley.  Ronald  W..  238-80-7128 
Moeller,  Delane  F.,  506-58-4325 
Moen,  Dennis  M.,  468-58-1949 
Moennogueras,  Cynthia  S.,  482-52-7465 
Mogridge.  James  D.,  408-66-5501 
Mohl,  Sladen  J.,  228-62-5827 
Mohney,  Thomas  L.,  162-38-6992 
Moleski,  Carol  M.,  257-82-2427 
Molinari,  Joseph  D.  231-58-1677 
Molino,  Thomas  M.,  107-36-0118 
MoU,  Frederick  J.,  Ill,  177-38-0489 
Molter.  Albert  C,  Jr..  267-46-0704 
Molter.  Nancy  A..  Curtis,  214-50-3057 
Molter,  Robert  W..  052-38-4760 
Monaco.  Francis  J..  048-50-3881 
Monahan.  Alfred,  026-38-1951 
Monahan,  Peter  J.,  536-42-4330 
Monoski,  Stephen  W.,  Jr.,  196-32-7120 
Monrad,  Terry  M.,  504-52-3784 
Monroe,  Anthony  M.,  247-62-3818 
Montano,  James  J.,  566-64-5407 
Montgomery,  Daniel  L.,  248-76-3803 
Montgomery.  Gilbert  M..  I..  263-64-1148 
Montgomery.,  Kingsley,  V.,  I..  565-60-8872 
Montgomery,  Sandra  K.,  310-46-5846 
Montie,  Michael  E.,  371-44-0240 
Montoya,  Ralph  G.,  585-28-2069 
Moody,  James  L..  431-76-8062 
Moon.  Gary  L.,  463-72-3374 
Moon,  George  B.,  424-58-3667 
Moon,  Timothy  D..  Sr..  552-60-5891 
Moore.  Craig  A..  177-34-1190 
Moore.  Isiah.  Jr..  433^92-1899 
Moore.  Jack.  Jr.,  262-90-5958 
Moore,  James  A.,  232-70-3852 
Moore,  James  M.,  Jr.,  552-62-6360 
Moore,  John  W.,  Murray..  577-68-1040 
Moore,  Lynn  D..  443-50-3175 
Moore.  Marie  G..  Kozma..  004-44-0393 
Moore,  Robert  H..  249-64-1878 


Moore.  Thomas  C.  II.  266-74-9437 
Moran.  Margaret  L.,  Charter..  540-48-5565 
Morand.  Leon  P..  III.  042-38-3203 
Morehead.  Ronald  W..  404-56-7531 
Morelock.  Jerry  D..  264-74-9889 
Moreno.  James  A..  299-38-0902 
Morford.  Frederick  K..  Jr..  533-48-9824 
Morgan.  C  D..  429-80-9612 
Morgan.  Donald,  077-40-1013 
Morgan,  Gary  D.,  307-50-4300 
Morgan,  Jerry  L.,  411-72-5305 
Morgan,  John  W.,  Jr.,  509-46-0372 
Morgan,  Mary  E.,  004-50-3594 
Morgan,  Roderick  H.,  306-52-1909 
Morgan.  William  J..  Jr..  229-56-0910 
Morgeson.  James  D..  465-84-3536 
Morley,  Thomas  V..  178-40-2812 
Morreale.  Dennis  L..  226-62-7942 
Morrill.  John  C.  459-72-7379 
Morris,  Charles  A.,  075-38-0872 
Morris.  Douglas  R.,  467-68-3008 
Morris.  John  L..  Jr..  236-68-4589 
Morris.  John  W..  015-34-8899 
Morris,  Linda  L..  507-52-4279 
Morris.  Patrick  M..  490-46-7026 
Morris.  Robert  G..  III.  339-42-5548 
Morris.  Russell  O.,  414-80-8689 
Morris.  William  J..  488-54-7832 
Morrison.  Reginald  A..  008-36-7108 
Morse.  Carl  E..  503-46-7626 
Morton.  Clarence  M..  450-66-1106 
Moscatelli,  Edward  J..  155-34-4004 
Moser.  Kenneth  R..  538-38-2348 
Moser.  Richard  P..  Jr..  212-50-1251 
Moses.  Jerry  R..  239-72-2101 
Moskowitz.  Dorcas  M..  Cox..  368-50-0777 
Moss.  Gerald  B..  078-34-1358 
Moss.  Larry  W..  504-50-8393 
Moton.  Lawrence  M..  385-48-1727 
Mott.  Loran  C.  Patrick..  213-46-0413 
Motta.  Susan  C.  526-78-9923 
Moulder.  Erwin  D..  462-70-6812 
Mountain.  Michael  B.,  312-48-5327 
Mouritsem,  Carol  P..  333-42-3426 
Mowery,  James  L.,  228-66-0224 
Moyer,  David  E.,  512-46-7398 
Mozingo,  George  W.,  Ill,  250-90-9542 
Mozoski,  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  370-52-9812 
Mudd,  Charles  L.,  315-48-9938 
Mudgett,  Donald  M..  Jr.,  003-32-0064 
Mueller,  Edward  J.,  275-44-1125 
Muldoon,  Terrance  A.,  304-48-2644 
Mull,  Ellen  A.,  231-58-5414 
Mullady.  Michael  P..  059-42-5241 
MuUaly.  Charles  P.,  Jr..  227-56-8220 
Mullen,  James  D.,  306-52-6450 
MuUendore,  Lauren  G..  310-46-2860 
Muller.  Thomas  W.,  217-48-2180 
Mulligan.  Brian  J..  073-36-9116 
Mullins.  Maureen.  015-34-2754 
Mulvey.  William  L..  414-78-4436 
Mumby.  Roger  L..  564-56-6060 
Mumma.  John  H.,  527-72-5852 
Munch,  Paul  G.,  071-40-1196 
Mundle.  William  L..  Jr..  227-74-4869 
Munro.  Mark  F.,  255-70-3882 
Munson.  John  H..  165-38-0935 
Munson.  William  M..  559-70-0047 
Murdoch,  Richard  E.,  161-36-6230 
Murguia,  Gerald  J.,  449-76-0363 
Mumane,  Michael  J.,  577-56-7494 
Mumock,  Donald  C,  385-44-6669 
Murphey.  Samuel  L..  We.,  212-44-9939 
Murphy,  Edward  J.,  Ill,  095-36-2452 
Murphy,  Gary  A.,  001-32-4737 
Murphy,  Horace,  Jr.,  266-58-8014 
Murphy,  James  J.,  263-82-6223 
Murphy,  James  M..  Jr.,  460-70-3173 
Murphy.  Lamar  H.,  Jr..  255-70-3773 
Murphy.  Maurice  E..  II.  229-66-2958 
Murphy.  Michael  T.,  009-34-3950 
Murphy.  Russell  N..  494-46-9657 
Murphy.  Stanley  J..  555-60-7163 
Murphy.  Wayne  K..  105-38-0804 


Murray.  Cynthia  L..  471-52-8302 
Murray.  James  K..  039-30-5387 
Murray.  Joseph  P..  248-64-2196 
Murray,  Margaret  A..  229-62-7095 
Murray.  Patrick  A..  298-44-8225 
Murray,  Paul  E..  210-36-3137 
Mustain.  Robert  W..  429-82-2636 
Mutarelli,  John  C.  159-36-1672 
Mutter.  Michael  D..  414-70-3192 
Mutz.  Warren  P..  433-66-2627 
Myers.  Charles  E..  246-76-0489 
Myers.  Jimmie  L..  525-98-8371 
Myers.  Larry  J.,  273-36-3212 
Myers.  Michael  K..  578-60-0405 
Myers.  Norman  J..  175-36-7295 
Myers.  Randall  R..  460-74-3029 
Myers.  Robert  G..  560-44-8402 
Myers.  Robert  J..  311-50-3024 
Myers.  Thomas  C.  206-34-3220 
Naaktgeboren.  Martin  J..  514-50-4507 
Nabors.  Robert  L..  068-40-5042 
Naccarato.  Timothy  E..  566-64-8063 
Naehr.  Lawrence  S..  539-44-9761 
Nagengast,  Paul  P..  Jr..  217-46-3714 
Nagle.  James  F.  Jr..  138-38-8981 
Nagy.  Ross  L..  009-32-0904 
Nahay.  Stephen  A.,  Jr.,  114-36-7222 
Naleski,  Gary  J.,  216-50-3883 
Nance.  Steven  S..  553-70-4640 
Nance.  Willie  B..  Jr..  428-96-9605 
Napier,  Kenneth  A.,  226-58-6771 
Napierala.  Paul  J..  273-44-4436 
Nardotti.  Michael  J..  Jr..  052-38-4892 
Narel,  James  L..  030-34-2721 
Nash.  Stephen  A..  317-50-0250 
Nason,  Gardner  M..  101-40-9331 
Natho.  James  E.,  460-76-8392 
Natkin.  Ian  L.,  327-38-7397 
Navor,  Donald  L..  558-62-1301 
Neal.  Thomas  E.,  III.  218-46-5554 
Nebeling.  George  A.,  149-36-3542 
Nee,  Sandra  J..  507-62-3609 
Needham.  Suzanne  L..  557-72-7520 
Neff.  William  J..  280-40-3155 
Neitzke.  Walter  C.  365-48-1952 
Nell.  Peter  A..  083-42-6166 
Nelson.  Bruce  A..  476-50-5889 
Nelson.  Dale  R.,  111-38-2021 
Nelson.  David  M..  574-16-4488 
Nelson.  Joel  R..  175-36-3418 
Nelson.  John  D..  374-46-5020 
Nelson.  Martin  E..  553-68-6343 
Nelson.  Michael  A..  303-48-5965 
Nelson.  Paul  R.,  481-50-6822 
Nelson.  Sharon  J.,  474-58-1121 
Nelson.  Theodore  J..  II.  383-48-4987 
Nepote.  Peter  A..  Jr.,  478-52-2062 
Neslage.  Robert  L.,  464-68-0212 
Nessle.  Keith  E.,  Sr.,  502-48-5609 
Nettesheim,  Daniel  D.,  389-422-0189 
Nettrour,  Byron  P.,  Jr..  207-36-3363 
Neuendorf,  Marcia  L.,  Kidd.,  255-76-7873 
Neuendorf.  Stephen  J..  485-60-5007 
Neurauter,  Joseph  A.,  213-50-2818 
New,  Hector,  431-70-4701 
Newberry,  Robert  D.,  483-54-3417 
Newby,  Bruce  L.,  510-44-6691 
Newcombe,  Stephen  J..  016-34-1946 
Newell.  James  W..  Jr..  272-42-2569 
Newman.  Bruce  T..  269-42-3755 
Newman.  David  A..  445-42-9157 
Newman.  John  P..  216-50-5492 
Newman,  Robert  A.,  550-62-4516 
Newsome.  Andrew  J.,  319-42-3481 
Newton,  John  H.,  263-56-2186 
Neyland,  Mayo  W.,  467-8-2749 
Neyses,  David  A.,  554-72-7450 
Nicholas,  David  P.,  409-80-2124 
Nichols,  Daniel  A.,  539-42-6852    . 
Nichols,  Dean  H..  558-54-5243 
Nichols,  Howard  V.,  461-84-2367 
Nichols,  James  R.,  527-70-5893 
Nichols.  Richard  B..  III.  084-38-7934 
Nicholson.  Arthur  D..  Jr..  228-62-6589 
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Nicholson,  Kenneth  R.,  018-36-2172 
Nicholson.  Tom  M..  Jr..  253-80-8401 
Nickel.  Oary  W..  398-48-3925 
NicUsch.  Ward  B..  503-48-8779 
Nidel.  Richard  D..  204-36-9208 
NiedrinKhaus.  Larry  C.  495-42-1365 
Nielson.  James  E..  486-50-7741 
Niemira.  James  M..  120-36-3888 
Niendorf ,  David  F..  305-46-2398 
Nienhacen.  Ulrich.  244-78-9908 
Nienhouse.  Terry  L.,  493-48-9628 
Nieves.  Wilfredo.  566-72-0689 
Nipps,  Marcella  A.,  Draper..  503-46-2525 
Nitta.  Alan  S.,  521-68-3804 
Nix.  Jack  P..  Jr..  252-78-1547 
Nix.  James  A..  240-74-7822 
Nlxdorff,  James  B..  Jr..  215-48-1990 
Nolde.  Barry  L..  401-66-9874 
Nolen,  Raymond  D.,  449-70-8509 
Noonan.  Daniel  R..  Jr.,  118-34-8695 
Noonan,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  033-32-6884 
Norman.  Linda  L.,  527-84-6128 
Norman,  Robert  L.,  416-60-1202 
NormUe,  James  P.,  III.  512-48-8454 
Norris,  Jimmy  A.,  430-86-8797 
Norrls,  William  P.,  440-46-7368 
Norsworthy,  Levator,  Jr.,  405-62-4067 
Northrop.  John  K..  099-36-2903 
Norton.  John  Jr..  253-80-8311 
Norton.  Leo  E..  Jr..  139-40-7056 
Norton.  Stephen  R.,  351-36-1300 
Norwood.  James  B..  560-80-3838 
Novak.  Stephen  R.,  135-42-8897       • 
Nowak.  Eugene  D.,  396-48-2779 
Nowak.  Richard  J.,  298-42-8829 
Nowland.  Joseph  R.,  228-64-9188 
Nowlln,  Charles  P.,  461-72-8313 
Noyes,  Paul  M..  006-44-5747 
Nyberg.  James  E..  377-48-6785 
Nygaard.  Nathan  A..  501-52-1294 
Nygren.  Kip  P..  277-42-8805 
Nypaver.  Stephen.  III.  274-44-6447 
Oakley.  Catherine  M..  549-54-5061 
Oaks.  Stanley  C.  Jr..  526-72-8545 
Oates.  Phillip  E.,  263-78-3549 
Obert.  John  L..  Jr..  550-66-5410 
O'Brien.  Howard  E..  037-32-3034 
O'Brien.  James  D..  019-34-1309 
O'Brien,  John  C.  Jr.,  146-38-6100 
O'Brien,  Michael  D.,  308-46-4252 
Ocasio,  Jose  A.,  581-92-5759 
Oclaire,  Richard  D.,  168-38-2005 
O'Connell,  David  L.,  007-42-7308 
O'Connell,  Joseph  P.,  585-28-1144 
O'Connor,  David  G..  223-64-7572 
O'Connor.  John  S..  511-52-3987 
O'Connor,  Michael  J..  213-52-1077 
O'Connor.  Peter  R.,  039-28-4126 
Odawe.  Nicholas  P.,  261-76-8185 
O'Dell.  Gary  W..  518-60-7135 
Odom.  James  D.,  310-42-5882 
Odowd,  Edward  C,  146-40-7865 
Oebbecke,  Joseph  C,  161-36-5058 
Oettlnger.  Thomas  E.,  136-40-9231 
OfiheUy,  Jeremiah.  027-32-7808 
Ohalloran,  Peter  P.,  559-62-8325 
Ohalloran.  Robert  P..  158-34-9727 
Ohara.  John  G..  321-36-0777 
Ohlinger.  Brian  J..  077-36-8486 
Ohlsson.  Leif  E..  103-36-4794 
Okeefe.  Dennis  M..  219-44-7311 
Okeefe.  Raymond  W.,  007-44-0211 
Okeeffe,  Edward  C.  Jr.,  030-32-6933 
Oldmixon.  Robert  J..  130-32-9041 
Olds,  Bowman  M..  576-44-3200 
Olejnik,  Kenneth  R..  336-38-4605 
Oliver.  Alan  P..  570-62-5919 
Oliver.  Vincent  G..  Jr.,  084-36-4203 
Olmsted.  David  W.,  515-44-2798 
Olsen,  Carl  V.,  534-44-4000 
Olsen,  Russell  A..  529-62-9867 
Olson,  Brian  L..  383-44-6632 
Olson.  Mark  R.,  477-54-3418 
Olson.  Richard  L.,  519-50-8986 


Olson.  Russell  V..  Jr..  247-86-5662 
Olson,  Wallace  B..  III.  147-38-0621 
Olson.  Walter  L..  230-56-3664 
Omalley.  WUliam  D..  Jr..  545-60-4917 
Omeara.  Thomas  F.,  136-38-7277 
Ondo.  James  L.,  569-68-4978 
ONeal.  James  P..  409-76-5557 
ONeill.  Mary  K.,  096-42-6720 
Ontiveros,  Gilbert  C.  461-70-4320 
Orahood.  James  A..  310-48-1873 
Orear,  Gayle  A..  Shaffer..  219-50-2249 
Orlstian.  John  E..  219-48-6178 
Ormes,  Ashton  H..  214-54-1343 
Orr.  Billy  J.,  461-74-5615 
Orrlson,  Stephen  L..  527-78-5135 
Orzulak.  Francis  M..  184-40-2218 
Oseth,  John  M..  226-60-8287 
Osgard.  James  L..  224-70-1209 
Osgood.  Arthur  H..  Jr..  002-38-5243 
Osterhoudt,  Henry  J.,  069-38-7574 
OsuUivan,  John  V.,  075-36-7912 
Osweiler.  Betty  J..  Pruskl..  456-98-4716 
Otoole,  James  W..  346-42-3622 
Ott.  Ellen  A.,  Rocille..  033-36-4635 
Ott,  Robert  M..  224-70-8764 
Outchcunis.  Christy.  030-40-2463 
Outlaw.  Leroy  B..  212-48-7372 
Overstreet.  Stephen  S.,  229-64-4543 
Overturf,  Kenneth  L..  521-58-8370 
Owen.  Ewell  M.,  506-58-2518 
Owen.  Kenneth  A.,  442-44-9289 
Owens.  James  H..  269-76-0703 
Owens.  Thomas  L..  425-90-6543 
Oyloe.  Myron  C.  502-48-0728 
Ozimek.  Carl  D..  156-38-3029 
Pacheco.  Stephen  J.,  039-30-3834 
Pack.  James  C,  272-42-7020 
Paczkowski.  Alan  R.,  354-36-6320 
Page,  Gene,  182-32-8881 
Page.  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  329-38-3345 
Page.  Thomas  P..  576-48-3861 
Pagni.  David  A..  047-36-2792 
Paige.  James  E..  243-80-3132 
Paini.  William  J..  154-36-2692 
Palbus.  Mlcbael  E..  191-38-2816 
Palian,  Charles  W.,  005-48-985 
Palmer,  Allen  C,  480-60-7232 
Palmer,  Edwina.  430-92-2382 
Palmer,  Gerald  A.,  249-76-3153 
Palmer.  Ragena.  522-56-6982 
Palmer.  Randall.  III.  489-54-4658 
Palmer.  Robert  L..  417-60-7939 
Palumbo.  Lewis  A..  427-86-2244 
Paluska.  Alotys  J..  Jr..  089-38-4231 
Pankey.  Laney  M..  435-74-6930 
Pantler.  Robert  E.,  430-96-2769 
Paolucci,  John  N..  078-36-3190 
Paris.  Thomas  F..  429-82-6927 
Park.  William  D.,  466-74-7103 
Parker,  Dan  M..  Jr.,  291-40-6802 
Parker.  Fred  C.  IV.  223-66-9145 
Parker.  Gary  A.,  429-88-7264 
Parker.  Jimmie  K..  445-42-2730 
Parker.  Merle  H..  458-84-2577 
Parker.  Raymond  A..  251-78-0986 
Parker.  Wilbur  D..  428-66-2708 
Parker.  William  J..  Jr..  241-72-8969 
Parr,  Neal  M..  003-32-6500 
Parr,  Vincent  H..  Jr..  515-46-7537 
Parreco.  Janet  A..  West..  228-62-9579 
Parrett,  Ethan  E.,  440-44-4096 
Parrlsh,  George  W..  416-60-2558 
Parrish.  Maurice  B..  424-54-7051 
Parrott.  Leon  F..  247-64-0034 
Parry,  Barbara  A.,  Pugll.,  461-84-1621 
Parsons,  Eugene.  238-68-4627 
Partridge.  WUiam  P..  261-62-9667 
Pascoe.  Michael  C.  549-72-9867 
Paslerb,  Edward  G..  136-40-3610 
Pasko.  Chester  E..  260-76-0170 
Pasquarett.  Michael  J..  199-34-0296 
Passaro.  Paul  V.,  123-40-6521 
Patch,  Harry  J..  531-40-0838 
Pate,  Jerry  C,  412-70-3461 


Patrick,  Thomas  E..  533-44-3958 
Patrick,  Timothy  R.,  454-72-8708 
Patrie.  James  R..  Jr.,  422-58-2103 
Patterson.  Adrian  L..  Jr..  577-66-9579 
Patterson.  Albert  L..  Ill,  416-70-2192 
Patterson,  Donald  L..  573-50-5299 
Patterson,  Ian  T.,  Jr..  263-68-6394 
Patterson.  James  A.,  513-48-0488 
Patterson.  Phillip  G.,  456-78-7434 
Patterson.  Richard  P.,  154-36-9204 
Patterson.  Robert  J..  Jr..  255-72-8587 
Patterson.  William  N..  246-82-4303 
Patton.  John  E.,  533-40-6651 
Patton.  Robert  S..  316-46-7775 
Paul,  Jack  M.,  260-64-1827 
Paulsen,  Alfred  L.,  552-62-0844 
Paulson,  Peter  G.,  177-36-0638 
Pavlick,  John  J..  Jr.,  193-40-2657 
Pavlik,  Donald  C..  394-44-7993 
Pavlovsky,  John  D.,  226-54-8597 
Payant,  Richard  P.,  027-34-3918 
Payne,  Lawrence  W.,  Ill,  564-66-5359 
Peacock,  Willie  P..  266-58-7952 
Pearce.  Michael  J..  216-52-1347 
Pecoraro.  Richard.  144-34-2381 
Pedersen.  Charles  J.,  570-68-7953 
Pedersen.  Lloyd  W..  516-52-0995 
Pedersen.  Walton  E..  208-36-7000 
Peebles.  David  L..  044-32-3620 
Pehrson,  Kyle  L..  528-60-7253 
Peln.  Heiko  W..  125-34-4265 
Pekny,  William  M.,  329-38-3433 
Pelchat,  Herve  I..  001-32-6679 
Pelis.  Joel  M..  304-48-2888 
Pelton.  Johnny  R.,  465-82-7750 
Pembrook.  Wayne  R..  457-82-4687 
Pence.  Thomas  E..  275-44-4866 
Pendlyshok.  Charles  A..  223-64-0074 
Penn.  Barbara  K..  458-94-4458 
Penwell,  Robert  D.,  482-58-6807 
Peoples.  Thomas  E..  269-44-6896 
Pepper.  James  D..  Jr.,  425-90-6404 
Pepper,  James  L..  II,  495-46-4121 
Peppard,  Loren  J..  510-46-6646 
Perea.  Valerie  J..  566-56-8923 
Peresich.  Robert  J..  528-66-6095 
Perez.  Ovidio  E.,  581-90-0586 
Perkins.  Andrew  M..  Jr..  226-60-7387 
Perkins.  Ellis  C,  Jr..  428-90-5305 
Perkins.  Peter  V..  007-42-1326 
Perkins.  Thomas  H..  III.  259-78-3926 
Perla.  Llvlo  G..  160-42-3862 
Pemell.  Mark  S.,  413-80-1212 
Perrone.  Paul  J.,  025-36-3792 
Perry.  Floyd  L..  222-30-2149 
Perry.  Robert  C.  057-36-2505 
Persic.  David  L..  304-48-0985 
Persons.  Henry  W..  Jr..  252-76-3558 
Persyn.  Charles  E..  460-86-3561 
Pesetski.  Judith  R..  397-44-5246 
Petcu.  Larry  J..  497-48-2275 
Peterman.  Arnold  W..  Jr..  444-48-9455 
Peters.  Anthony  L..  247-84-2008 
Peters.  David  M.,  406-66-0920 
Peters.  John  E..  272-44-3805 
Peters,  Michael  P.,  228-62-8717 
Peters,  Ronald  D.,  484-52-7465 
Petersen,  Kenneth  P.,  393-44-0658 
Petersen,  Michael  A.,  345-34-7624 
Peterson,  Blair  A.,  519-52-0310 
Peterson,  Calvin  L.,  504-58-9900 
Peterson,  Charlene  D..  227-72-2574 
Peterson,  Fredolph  W.,  Jr..  251-70-7202 
Peterson.  William  E.,  003-30-6517 
Peth,  Stephen  B.,  072-38-9776 
Petoskey.  Peter  L.,  368-52-7922 
Petri,  Jack  M.,  399-42-5932 
Petrosky,  Daniel  J.,  274-38-1004 
Petrucci.  Michael  J.,  377-50-8456 
Pettibon.  Joseph  P.,  459-82-4482 
Pettltt.  Reggie  L..  Jr.,  391-44-4668 
Petullo,  Thomas  P.,  012-32-1240 
Peyton,  Dale  E.,  425-96-0128 
Peyton,  Paul  P.,  433-84-8132 
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Peyton,  Richard  A..  479-58-3322 
Pfeiffer.  Ronald  D.,  509-54-3716 
Phelps.  Dennis  A..  227-58-5469 
Phelps.  Gary  A..  008-32-6569 
Phelps,  Lawrence  P..  417-66-5277 
PhernambucQ.  Stanley  G..  555-76-5616 
Phillips.  Charles  C.  226-60-5294 
Phillips.  David  K..  256-70-2917 
Phillips,  Eugene  G..  319-36-2473 
Phillips.  Michael  R..  388-44-6086 
Phillips.  Robert  J.,  249-76-0498 
Phillips.  Ronald  D..  467-78-4352 
Phillips.  Ronald  S..  416-66-1462 
Phillips,  Ruth  A..  481-56-4709 
Piazze.  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  295-44-9812 
Pickard,  Andrew  D..  II,  454-80-1625 
Pickens.  Monte  L..  234-68-9416 
Pickering,  Thomas  J.,  316-42-7795 
Picot.  John  W.,  372-44-9968 
Pieffer,  Mark  A.,  280-44-1145 
Pienkos,  Richard  B.,  040-36-4104 
Pierce,  Kenneth  R.,  088-36-8558 
Pierce,  Kurt  A.,  228-66-0756 
Pigott.  Joel  E.,  425-92-0588 
Pilnacek,  Robert  E.,  520-52-6786 
Pilvinsky.  Michael  J.,  210-38-8040 
Pincince,  Gerald  P.,  035-26-2384 
Pine,  Louis  F..  II,  502-46-8299 
Pinette.  Gary  R.,  003-32-8767 
Pinkson,  Reuben  G.,  584-26-6983 
Pinnell,  Roger  I.,  236-68-7628 
Pinnock,  Martin  W.,  526-52-2310 
Pinzuti.  Robert  A..  219-44-7119 
Piraneo,  Charles  J..  092-36-1070 
Pistana.  Robert  R..  111-40-8104 
Pittman.  Garry  L..  379-46-8290 
Pitts,  Harold  C,  262-76-1909 
Pitts,  James  C,  430-80-9312 
Placek,  John  S..  186-36-5317 
Plant.  Thomas  O..  512-46-4044 
Platte.  Richard  C.  554-64-2037 
Plaut.  Joyce  E..  Peters.  299-42-4927 
Plautz.  Henry  S.,  559-72-1843 
Plowden.  William  C.  III.  251-80-8212 
Plumer,  David  B..  566-72-0598 
Plummer.  Roy  G..  566-68-1708 
Plyler.  Glenn  B..  204-32-6177 
Pohlmann.  William  E.,  154-34-3399 
Poirier.  Richard  R..  025-38-3400 
Poland.  Ernest  F.,  068-34-6680 
Polin,  Richard  B..  075-38-0965 
Polk,  Elmer  J.,  453-72-8091 
Pollard,  Willie  R..  Jr.,  464-76-2161 
Policy.  James  D.,  IV,  226-66-6421 
Pollock,  David  H.,  485-52-4640 
Polner,  David  T.,  003-34-2029 
Poole,  Lonnle  R.,  Ill,  406-62-1617 
Pope,  Arthur  L.,  250-84-1363 
Portell.  Frank  R.,  583-32-6889 
Porter,  David  L..  290-36-2536 
Porter,  Dennis  D.,  475-54-4490 
Porter,  Donald  L.,  223-56-4039 
Porter.  Glenn  A..  527-74-3354 
Porter.  Irvine  C.  Ill,  423-56-8940 
Porter.  Lanning  M..  517-48-4198 
Posey.  David  M..  503-50-7550 
Post.  Gerald  M..  022-34-4217 
Post.  WUliam  E..  519-46-3636 
Potter.  Joseph  C.  177-34-4528 
Potter.  Michael  T.,  423-64-7904 
Potte.  Joseph  L..  282-40-3667 
Potts.  Ronald  J..  201-34-6516 
Poucher.  Edward  B..  041-40-1178 
Poulton.  Charles  R..  11,  444-42-4549 
PoweU,  Frank  L.,  Ill,  424-54-8437 
Powell,  John  D..  Ill,  456-78-7726 
Powell,  Richard  D.,  123-38-0607 
Powell,  William  D.,  421-60-2716 
Powers,  David  R..  032-36-0383 
Powers.  Mary  N..  367-48-6234 
Pratt.  Donald  I.,  Jr.,  231-60-3939 
Pratt,  James  T.,  Ill,  041-36-1510 
Pratt,  Robert  J..  212-46-2047 
Pratt.  William  P.,  272-48-6883 


Pressler,  Steven  J..  219-52-2219 
Pressley,  Harvey  L..  245-74-8994 
Prettol.  Donald  C,  523-54-9060 
Prewitt,  James  E.,  412-76-7095 
Price.  Forrest  R..  279-44-8684 
Price,  Gerald  M.,  432-68-4245 
Price,  James  D.,  527-78-6527 
Price,  Robert  E..  Ill,  460-68-2513 
Price.  Warren  L..  243-68-0613 
Prichard,  Stanley  R..  462-74-0920 
Prickett,  Thomas  R.,  458-68-9328 
Prier,  Ronald  E.,  551-76-0173 
Prins.  Danny  L..  370-46-9122 
PrivraUky,  Kenneth  L..  531-44-8131 
Proctor,  Hawthorne  L..  238-72-9888 
Prondzinski.  James  H.,  502-40-6271 
Prosch,  Geoffrey  G.,  239-74-7275 
Prosnik,  George  J.,  210-34-9769 
Prout,  John  P..  149-38-6993 
Prybyla,  David  J.,  042-36-6923 
Prybyloski,  Clemens  C.  204-36-7098 
Pryplesh.  Stephen  J..  224-70-1165 
Przybyla.  Ernest  P..  273-42-0634 
Psaki.  Nicholas  G..  III.  243-80-1996 
Ptasnik.  Paul  E.,  334-38-5742 
Puckett.  Prank  M..  Jr..  415-72-6847 
Puffer.  Glenn  R..  512-52-8473 
Puffer.  Raymond  H.,  Jr..  008-32-8315 
Puhala,  Edward  R.,  195-34-0374 
Pullen,  Stephen  R..  267-80-0039 
Pulley.  James  G..  259-78-9376 
Pulliam.  James  M..  226-60-3630 
PuUmann.  Clarence  L.,  545-76-2687 
Pumphrey.  Robert  S..  524-66-8332 
Purcell,  Clifford  B..  254-64-0263 
Purdin,  Calvin  O.,  Jr.,  514-52-0127 
Purdom,  Jean  M.,  023-38-7723 
Purdom.  Theodore  J.,  444-42-0184 
Pusey,  Edward  S.,  247-80-5738 
Putnam,  Michael  B.,  132-38-5081 
Pyner,  Robert  L.,  157-34-3075 
Pyrek,  William  J.,  361-36-8768 
Quatrevaux,  Edouard  R.,  437-58-4398 
Quay,  Gary  M..  287-40-5962 
Quesenberry.  Gordon  S.,  Jr..  156-36-4227 
Quigg.  Loren  T..  563-58-7787 
Quimby.  Donovan  M..  506-56-5144 
Quinby,  George  W.,  423-66-3649 
Quinn,  Dennis  F.,  144-34-0491 
Quinn,  Edward  L.,  073-40-4491 
Quinn,  Thomas  E.,  522-60-0075 
Quinn,  Thomas  L.,  196-38-7017 
Quinones,  Edgardo  E.,  584-38-4891 
Quinten,  Keith  P.,  165-40-2406 
Quirk,  Richard  J..  III.  004-52-1272 
Radcliffe.  Nile  D..  534-48-9303 
Radeke.  Donald  E..  503-48-4810 
Rader.  Steven  R..  469-54-3453 
Rader.  WUliam  P..  Buhrman.,  315-44-0135 
Radwick.  Michael  J.,  564-60-1843 
Raffle,  John  R..  Jr.,  176-36-0438 
Raflo,  Norman  L.,  270-42-2617 
Ragans,  Charles  C.  Jr..  430-84-4981 
Raglin.  Paul  S..  585-14-2781 
Rago.  Louis  B..  361-38-7924 
Raho.  Steven  A..  III.  203-36-1028 
Raible.  Steven  J..  296-44-7530 
RaUey.  Stephen  R..  429-84-3640 
Ralney.  James  W.,  146-36-4270 
Ralney.  WUliam  R..  260-64-0290 
Rains.  Roger  A..  443-50-0576 
Rains.  Thomas  D.,  574-14-8540 
Ramey.  DarreU  L..  271-42-8040 
Ramick.  Thomas  E..  217-44-7559 
Ramirez.  Hector.  Jr.,  424-70-1057 
Ramsey.  Barbara  J..  277-42-6327 
Ramsey.  Jerry  A.,  450-70-2445 
Ramsey,  Robert  D.,  III.  422-58-1467 
Ramsey.  WUliam  B..  452-84-9583 
RandaU.  WlUlam  A..  135-40-6543 
Raney.  Terry  W..  278-38-6819 
Rangel.  Hector  M..  459-78-6330 
Rank.  Steven  A..  293-46-9175 
Rankin.  Dennis  R.,  094-36-0233 


Rankin.  Jerry  A..  574-16-9565 
Rankin.  Johnnie  O.,  466-48-5615 
Rankin.  Richard  K.,  579-62-0746 
Ranum.  Curtis  A.,  547-58-7399 
Raphael,  Victor  G..  Jr..  504-54-2777 
Rapier.  Stephen  L..  274-42-7054 
Rapisarda.  Lawrence  A..  135-36-1953 
Raseta,  Thomas  G..  274-44-4879 
Raskovsky.  Victor  G..  189-38-9386 
Rasmussen.  Stephen  C.  520-56-7522 
Ratcliff.  Ronald  E..  233-76-4725 
Raupp.  Uoyd  N..  183-36-9626 
Rausch.  Steven  F.,  275-40-6985 
Rawles.  Robert  N..  562-68-5336 
Rawls,  Richard  W..  421-56-4698 
Ray.  Delton  B..  521-60-5631 
Ray.  Karen  L..  148-40-7894 
Ray,  Reginald  D.,  244-78-1905 
Raymond,  Brian  L..  037-30-0489 
Raymond,  Philip,  005-38-1566 
Razel,  John  M.,  276-38-1642 
Rea,  Ruth  E.,  362-54-7756 
Read,  John  T.,  II,  278-46-0477 
Read.  Richard  D..  499-46-9070 
Readman.  Michael  G..  545-76-7664 
Reamey.  Herbert  K.,  III.  429-86-4422 
Reams,  James  P.,  223-62-6696 
Reardon,  John  C,  379-48-3699 
Rebecca,  George  S.,  148-40-7485 
Reckling.  Ronald  W.,  216-50-4633 
Record.  James  E..  450-68-1888 
Rector.  John  M.,  Jr.,  577-64-4140 
Redd.  Richard  A..  543-60-9764 
Redden.  Robert  J..  095-36-2920 
Reddy,  Robert  P..  205-38-2679 
Redington,  James  H.,  157-36-9998 
Reece,  Ralph  G..  570-62-7250 
Reed,  Arden  M..  440-44-1974 
Reed,  Judith  A.,  507-50-0455 
Reed.  Stanley  L.,  510-42-8157 
Reed.  Thomas  A..  046-36-9137 
Reeder.  Ellis  G.,  266-66-8260 
Reeder,  Jean  M.,  057-38-1256 
Reese,  John  N.,  548-78-1152 
Regennitter.  Frederick  J.,  481-58-4095 
Rehm,  Adele  L.,  499-48-1574 
Rehm.  Donald  A.,  351-40-0581 
Rehyansky.  Joseph  A.,  158-34-3328 
Reid.  Bruce  H.,  144-34-8924 
Reid.  David  E..  242-86-8537 
Reid.  Jack  J..  336-38-9183 
Reid.  Michael  L..  431-88-2950 
Reid.  Pamela  S..  146-40-5085 
Reid.  Ronald  T.,  422-58-4277 
Reid.  WiUiam  C.  007-44-4698 
Reid.  William  H..  Jr..  237-70-6846 
Reidinger.  Phillip  A..  285-46-1230 
ReiUy,  John  M.,  578-58-7878 
ReiUy,  Vincent  E..  158-36-4166 
ReUly.  WUliam  P.,  170-36-1649 
Reinaas.  PhiUip  K.,  504-50-3660 
Reineke,  Kurt  B..  Jr.,  049-38-5135 
Reinhardt,  Thomas  T..  022-34-5751 
Reise.  Thomas  M.,  254-70-3538 
Reisenleiter,  Philip  C,  495-42-3878 
Relsenweber,  James  H..  163-40-2798 
Reiss.  David  M.,  243-76-3674 
Reitz.  John  W..  228-62-9577 
ReitzeU.  John  R..  436-70-3027 
Rennie.  Donald  S..  030-32-1743 
Renshaw,  James  G..  201-36-5064 
Resnick.  Allan  M..  075-40-8311 
Retson.  Nicholas  P..  395-44-3204 
Rettig.  Frannie  M..  462-84-1549 
Reuter.  WUliam  J..  143-36-9807 
ReveUe.  John  T..  445-46-0769 
Reyen,  Daniel  W..  257-68-7365 
Reyna.  Martin.  452-66-1465 
Reyna,  Troy  M.,  457-94-5084 
Reynolds,  Frederick  D.,  280-44-2969 
Reynolds,  George  D.,  233-72-6812 
Rhame.  William  R.,  Jr.,  410-70-3319 
Rhoades,  Richard  T.,  585-14-5608 
Rhodes,  Danny  L..  249-74-1633 
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Rhodes.  James  W..  234-72-5265 
Rhodes.  Lyle  R..  Jr..  485-50-3811 
Ribaudo,  Theodore  N..  151-32-0877 
Rice.  Arthur  A..  414-72-1204 
Rice.  James  H..  III.  440-44-2068 
Rice.  Mary  J..  223-64-0823 
Rice,  Robert  M.,  167-36-6659 
Rice.  Terry  L..  353-38-7617 
Rice.  William  J..  497-52-7399 
Rich.  Bobby  G..  255-62-2464 
Richard.  Floyd  H.,  316-44-1848 
Richard.  Philip  W.,  001-34-4516 
Richards.  E>avld  P..  296-42-6108 
Richards.  Harry  E.,  III.  208-36-1988 
Richards,  John  W.,  Jr..  250-92-0469 
Richardson.  Earle  C,  019-34-2790 
Richardson.  Gary  K..  432-84-0719 
Richardson.  Michael  A..  289-40-2261 
Richardson.  Robert  L..  Jr..  254-64-7631 
Richardson.  Rot>ert  T..  Jr..  231-60-9390 
Richardson.  William  V..  Jr..  437-68-3574 
Richie.  Sharon  I..  185-40-5659 
Richmond.  Charles  D..  525-98-8093 
Richmond,  Henry  B..  III.  322-40-1051 
Richmond.  Terry  L..  317-42-0716 
Richter.  Henry  J..  Jr..  264-84-2471 
Rlchter.  Sandra  L.,  483-46-2864 
Ricliard.  Roy  S..  462-70-0987 
Ricker.  William  L..  Jr..  411-76-1582 
Ridtetts.  Roger  A.,  253-76-2845 
Riciunan.  John  C.  526-70-9995 
Ricks.  Charles  W..  155-38-0721 
Riddle.  Terry  L.,  441-48-1251 
Ridenour.  Paul  J..  449-74-9324 
Ridenour.  Robert  V..  Jr..  262-11-6848 
Ridgeway.  Starling  S..  Jr.,  420-62-6444 
Riedel.  Peter  E.,  456-72-4455 
Rieder.  John  E..  477-54-9791 
Riederer.  WUliam  G..  126-36-9024 
Rieicer.  Dennis  D.,  501-50-1555 
Riester,  Anthony  C.  352-32-5775 
Riffle,  Scottle  R..  234-68-9618 
Rigby.  Randall  L..  Jr..  443-44-5714 
Rigg.  Carl  T..  136-40-1997 
Riggle.  E>onald  E.,  Jr.,  585-05-5438 
Riggs.  Prank  O..  511-42-1653 
Riggs.  Jerry  W..  464-68-2094 
Riggs.  Johnny  M..  494-48-1680 
Riggs.  Ronald  M..  035-32-7336 
Rightmyer.  Robert  L..  214-42-2809 
Rigney.  Marvin  G..  227-54-6518 
Riley.  James  C.  556-72-6688 
Riley,  John  S..  305-52-4013 
RUey.  Stephen  P..  015-40-1107 
Rindt.  Jon  W..  419-54-5200 
Rinke.  Wolf  J..  197-34-3374 
Riolo,  Augustine  G..  Jr.,  088-38-7949 
Riou.  Ann  M.,  031-30-9911 
Rippe.  Stephen  T..  042-42-3804 
Rteher.  Billie  L..  148-30-9447 
Ristroph,  Joseph  D..  Jr..  229-56-3161 
Ritchie.  Charles  A.,  425-84-9087 
Ritchie.  James  L..  IV.  574-16-0775 
Ritter.  Paul  D..  372-50-8556 
Rivera.  CoUazo  P..  581-66-8942 
Rivera.  Ruben  E..  216-50-6180 
Rivers.  Wharton  B..  Jr.,  462-84-4030 
Rixon,  Gregory  A.,  551-74-5322 
Roach.  Paul  W..  II.  067-40-7628 
Roach,  Thomas  W..  191-34-8675 
Robarge,  Edward  J..  523-54-5472 
Robbins.  James  H..  441-38-6862 
Robella.  Barry  J..  113-38-8349 
Roberson.  Gary  P..  240-68-3299 
Roberts.  Hayward  B..  416-60-3674 
Roberts.  Herbert  R..  072-38-9659 
Roberts.  Lyman  W..  439-60-6427 
Roberts.  Shelby  C.  406-52-3209 
Roberts.  William  E..  265-90-5918 
Roberts.  William  P..  226-58-2288 
Robertson.  James  D..  547-66-7711 
Robertson.  John  K..  119-32-2592 
Robinette.  Stephen  H..  498-48-6271 
Robinson,  Bryce  J.,  III.  552-66-5247 


Robinson.  George  S..  III.  400-62-2500 
Robinson.  Larry  M.,  503-38-2411 
Robinson.  Michael  I.,  057-38-7975 
Robinson,  Rosemary  L..  087-42-4838 
Robinson.  Russell  N..  042-40-6485 
Robinson.  Samuel  H..  058-38-2895 
Robinson.  Scott  R.,  510-46-6966 
Robinson.  William  L..  446-48-5498 
Robinson,  Gary  D.,  350-42-3395 
Robitaille.  Mary  K..  365-46-1326 
Robyn.  Eric  W..  409-76-1191 
Roche,  James  P.,  Ill,  051-36-0064 
Rocho,  Dennis  L.,  369-52-8555 
Rock,  Clifford  T.,  Jr.,  219-52-3164 
Rock,  Richard  W..  Jr..  530-28-5359 
Rodda.  Peter  H..  107-36-4273 
Roden,  Jack  R.,  Jr.,  452-68-0029 
Roden.  William  C.  409-82-6690 
Rodgers.  Stephen  J..  189-34-5160 
Rodkey.  William  G.,  309-44-8977 
Rodriguez.  Emllio.  584-12-4485 
Roe.  Carl  G.,  219-46-4697 
Roedel.  Robert  P..  142-38-6764 
Roemer.  Wflliam  S..  222-26-7225 
Rogala.  Mark  W..  534-52-7539 
Rogalski.  Robert  W..  263-82-0287 
Rogers.  Curtis  R..  048-42-2634 
Rogers.  Ernest  R..  III.  225-70-1918 
Rogers.  Glenn  P..  Jr..  094-36-8337 
Rogers.  Gorden  L..  310-52-4762 
Rogers.  Jeffrey  C.  092-36-7892 
Rogers.  Jerry  A..  530-28-4186 
Rogers.  Joan  K..  237-66-2359 
Rogers.  Jutfcon  P..  455-62-9197 
Rogers.  Thomas  A..  044-36-0282 
Rogers.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  463-72-3376 
Rohacik.  James  J..  361-40-3220 
Rohler.  Dennis  I..  223-68-8209 
Rokosz.  Ronald  P..  309-46-2877 
Rold.  Ronald  L..  325-38-3890 
Rolf.  Lynn  W..  Jr..  310-50-9343 
Rolfes.  Jude  R..  485-52-6089 
Rollings.  Jo  A..  463-76-8025 
Rollins.  Harry  W..  Jr..  402-64-2031 
Rollins.  William  L..  287-38-2649 
Rollison.  Ronald  R..  420-64-9235 
Romanik.  Bernard  J..  Jr..  024-36-3250 
Romich.  Ranald  P..  169-38-7726 
Romines.  Robert  B..  467-70-0220 
Rominger.  Olivia  S..  079-40-3505 
Romito.  Joseph.  564-64-3201 
Ronald.  Charles  G.,  531-40-7538 
Roos.  John  G..  014-34-5817 
Roper.  Everette  L.,  Jr.,  439-68-1965 
Rosa,  Robert  J.,  164-38-4338 
Rose,  Duston  E.,  086-38-8073 
Rose.  Leslie  A..  504-52-6496 
Rose.  Madeleine  S..  575-50-7276 
Rose.  Robert  G..  577-62-7604 
Rose,  Steven  A..  579-62-4258 
Rosenbaum,  Henry  M..  Jr..  253-66-4112 
Rosenberry,  Charles  K..  172-34-8730 
Rosenberry,  Dennis  L..  168-36-9374 
Rosenblatt.  James  H..  426-96-1433 
Rosner.  Thomas  V..  Jr..  513-46-1882 
Rosnick.  Denis.  204-34-3887 
Ross.  Allan  L..  527-86-4776 
Ross.  David  A.,  558-60-1682 
Ross.  Michael  A..  264-96-3042 
Ross.  Patricia  A.,  Wilson.  242-82-2393 
Ross.  Peter  A..  026-36-6126 
Ross.  Steven  L..  223-64-0319 
Roszkowski,  Joseph  A..  173-38-2249 
Roth.  Brian  K.,  219-50-2075 
Roth.  Lester  C.  486-48-0768 
Rountree.  Gregory  A..  439-80-9047 
Roup.  Brenda  J..  Carrol.  227-62-8866 
Rouquie.  Gabriel.  Jr..  248-84-8587 
Rouse.  Gladston  E..  Jr..  244-76-2847 
Rousek.  Charles  S..  223-64-0092 
Roush.  Robert  H..  401-64-9153 
Rovansek.  Joseph  S.,  Jr..  576-48-1142 
Rowan.  James  H..  217-44-7259 
Rowan.  James  M..  Ill,  431-82-2555 


Rowland.  Glennie  M..  Jones.  587-16-2497 
Roulett.  Ricky  M..  510-48-2644 
Rowley.  Cleveland  M..  Jr..  260-72-8365 
Roy.  James  W.,  Jr.,  222-30-7835 
Roy,  Ronald  L.,  001-34-6542 
Rozman.  Thomas  R..  220-48-3800 
Rucker.  Roger  L..  518-48-0094 
Rudd.  Jimmie  O..  401-62-4794 
Rudewick.  William  K..  Jr..  194-38-9145 
Ruesch.  Kenneth  J..  397-42-9831 
Ruf.  David  R..  404-62-2378 
Ruiz.  Daniel.  Jr.,  216-52-0115 
Ruiz.  Miguel  O..  585-03-4551 
Rumgay.  James  A..  162-38-6237 
Runge.  Jerry  D.,  064-42-6748 
RupkaMs.  Carol  A..  459-82-2298 
Ruppert.  Raymond  C.  158-38-5540 
Rusciolelli.  Philip  C.  171-36-2960 
Rushing,  Laroy  M..  425-98-6632 
Rusin.  Jo  L..  Bryan.  426-98-6905 
Rusk.  Jon  G..  017-38-0330 
Russ.  William  H..  261-92-1327 
Russell.  David  R..  431-86-6130 
Russell.  James  E..  Jr..  579-50-1001 
Russell.  Jay  S..  817-42-9364 
Russell.  John  C,  162-36-7696 
Russell.  Marilyn  A..  369-44-9744 
Russell.  Richard  D..  508-62-5384 
Rust.  Charles  M..  527-78-1153 
Rust.  Charles  S..  226-60-9165 
Ruth.  Dennis  R..  532-42-8030 
Ruth.  Henry  C,  414-74-3670 
Ruth.  Robert  H..  545-52-3946 
Rutledge.  Richard  L..  451-76-9977 
Rutler.  Randall  C.  142-42-2428 
Ryals.  Larion.  263-88-9231 
Ryan,  Daniel  A.,  Ill,  052-38-2182 
Ryan,  Dennis  M..  265-64-1809 
Ryan.  Harry  M.,  III.  230-70-0710 
Ryan.  John  B..  016-36-5950 
Ryan.  Robert  P..  III.  043-42-4690 
Ryan.  Sylvester  A..  Jr..  156-38-2839 
Ryan.  William  W..  Jr..  432-80-7225 
Ryder,  Prancis  O..  028-32-1686 
Ryder.  John  T..  456-72-0805 
Rynearson.  William  B..  122-36-0932 
Ryneska.  John  J..  240-74-8433 
Rystrom.  Robert  E..  504-52-1800 
Rzonca,  Raymond  J..  349-36-4964 
Saari.  Gerald  O,.  224-68-1022 
Sabia.  Giacomo  R..  075-38-0574 
Sadoff.  Laurence  R..  052-38-8569 
Saffold.  Donnell  P..  466-88-8363 
Sakach.  Peter  A..  178-36-5008 
Sakas.  Edward  L..  224-72-0190 
Sakata.  Marlin  K..  546-82-3517 
Sakuma.  Steven  M..  531-42-9074 
Salacinski.  Lynnda  W..  Marki..  222-30-3048 
Salazar.  Altero  P..  458-74-2713 
Sale.  David  P.,  547-64-5087 
Salter.  Cecil  S..  400-64-4099 
Saltness.  Gerald  D..  502-48-0352 
Sambol.  Joseph  E..  449-70-6539 
Samples.  Jerry  W..  132-36-2887 
Samuel.  Taliaferro  L.  III.  417-60-2099 
Samuel.  Victor  J..  Jr..  108-34-9210 
Samuels.  Thomas  A..  554-58-9031 
Sandberg,  Julie  K..  543-42-7233 
Sander.  Robert  D..  441-46-0556 
Sanders.  Charles  W..  Jr..  434-66-4793 
Sanders.  Clarence  S..  Jr.,  243-72-2732 
Sanders,  John  T.,  324-42-3847 
Sanderson.  Carl  G..  467-74-6928 
Sandlin,  Rodney  V..  549-74-2085 
Santry.  Christina  M..  230-60-9085 
Sarff.  Norman  M..  472-50-6915 
Sarran.  Sue  P..  456-76-6525 
Sateia.  Gilljert  C.  549-70-6242 
Satterwhite.  Larry  W..  519-52-2694 
Saunders.  James  L..  553-68-2155 
Saunders.  William  A.  Jr..  047-42-1466 
Sauter.  Louis  P.,  III.  162-40-0367 
Sautter.  Fred  C.  III.  148-38-3200 
Sauve,  Robert  B.,  526-82-8286 
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Savage.  Dennis  M..  561-64-1417 
Savage.  Prank  R..  411-74-9207 
Savitske.  George  J..  162-38-1246 
Sawdey.  Steven  R..  470-52-7105 
Sayre.  Gordon  E..  Jr..  229-66-3556 
Sayre.  Richard  G..  524-62-4994 
Scales.  Roy  T..  240-72-1555 
Scantlin.  Marshall  H..  443-40-9508 
Scarangella,  Henry  M..  124-38-1105 
Scarfo.  Daniel.  145-34-8768 
Scavone.  John  A..  467-84-5794 
Schade.  Jon  C.  189-38-6160 
Schaden.  Richard  T..  315-42-3538 
Schaefer.  Ken  M..  547-54-7600 
Schaefer.  Raymond  L..  255-72-4980 
Schaffer.  Ronald  E..  181-36-5678 
Schaner.  Theodore  L..  219-48-1898 
Scheldt.  Kathryn  B..  045-36-1507 
Schellhammer.  Richard  E..  139-40-8721 
Schempf.  Bryan  H..  075-38-2290 
Schenck.  Alfred  A..  245-78-6180 
Scherer,  William  P..  146-36-6265 
Schierholz.  Orval  P..  347-38-1717 
Schiess.  Adrian  A..  Jr..  124-38-4467 
Schiffner.  Lois  A.,  072-30-7196 
Schilhab.  Galynn  E.,  181-34-8822 
Schinasi.  Lee  D..  157-36-6046 
Schmalhofer,  George  A..  097-38-6571 
Schmid.  Harold  W..  Jr..  463-72-0197 
Schmidt.  James  E..  493-44-2309 
Schmidt.  Kendall  A.,  504-52-9293 
Schmidt.  Robert  L..  224-56-2929 
Schmidt.  Stanley  N..  459-82-6432 
Schmidt.  Thomas  C.  513-48-6400 
Schmidt.  Victor  H.,  460-70-2758 
Schnabel,  James  D..  466-64-9671 
Schneck.  Gene  L..  191-36-3244 
Schneck.  Richard  E..  196-36-8130 
Schneeberger.  John.  Jr..  559-70-7297 
Schneider.  John  P..  502-40-5343 
Schneider.  Kent  R..  349-42-2392 
Schneider.  Lawrence.  122-32-3808 
Schneider.  Michael  E.,  392-50-0940 
Schodt.  Dana  P..  573-66-8699 
Schoenberger.  Dale  G..  539-42-5961 
Scholtes.  Wayne  H..  145-36-5884 
Schon.  Alan  W..  229-66-0076 
Schone.  Carl  L..  225-64-1289 
Schoolcraft,  Martha  P.,  Me.,  289-46-3949 
Schoomaker.  Peter  J..  514-44-3788 
Schoonmaker.  Tracey  A..  063-36-3557 
Schomick.  John  N..  404-62-3116 
Schorr.  Daniel  A..  195-38-9288 
Schott.  Carl  A..  447-44-9660 
Schottel.  David  K..  120-34-9749 
Schraeder.  Raymond  E..  Jr..  196-34-6100 
Schreck.  Richard  C.  537-40-8531 
Schreibstein.  Bertrand  J..  452-76-7426 
Schreifer,  Stephen  P..  364-44-6676 
Schroeder.  David  E..  225-64-5798 
Schroeder.  David  L..  391-44-8272 
Schroeder.  Henry  J..  III.  212-54-2299 
Schroeder.  Larry  D..  089-36-6347 
Schubert.  Russell  B..  Jr..  414-74-0239 
Schuessler.  Paul  R..  062-40-3749 
Schultz.  Douglas  P..  125-36-0551 
Schultz.  John  T..  503-52-2505 
Schumacher.  Mark  W..  527-58-3413 
Schumeyer.  Gerard.  051-40-4162 
Schumpert.  Warren  W..  451-74-3482 
Schuster.  Michael  W..  396-50-1647 
Schutsky,  William  R.,  158-34-5031 
Schwabe.  Prancis  E..  Jr..  256-68-2102 
Schwan.  Carlton,  P..  II.  289-40-9263 
Schwankl.  David  N..  471-50-7338 
Schwartzman.  Charles  J..  223-68-7799 
Schweider.  Theodore  L..  265-68-2721 
Schwender.  Craig  S..  470-56-6019 
Schweninger.  Elmer  W..  349-38-1897 
Scianna.  Philip  P..  084-42-3036 
Scibetta.  David  L..  151-38-3422 
Scotello.  Prank  J..  355-40-1720 
Scotka.  Ronald  L..  465-82-5073 
Scott.  Bruce  K..  224-76-8736 


Scott.  David  H..  Jr..  514-52-9379 
Scott.  James  G..  196-36-4610 
Scott.  Leonard  B..  III.  447-48-5005 
Scott.  Robert  E..  Jr..  350-38-8535 
Scott.  Robert  V..  248-72-3532 
Scott.  Terry  L..  526-70-9307 
Scott.  Thomas  D..  161-40-3233 
Scott.  Tommy  L..  217-50-7842 
Scruggs.  Rhett  W..  008-30-5351 
Scruggs.  Richard  H..  II.  523-58-5259 
Scull.  Kenneth  C.  414-74-8236 
Scullary.  James  R..  027-34-9478 
Scurzi.  Rot)ert  J..  504-50-7515 
Seaman.  Richard  N.,  157-40-0505 
Searle.  Paul  M..  528-52-8543 
Seay.  Donald  C.  226-70-7333 
Sebacher.  Ralph  I..  489-42-3385 
Sebes.  Joseph  D..  Jr..  215-50-0597 
Seek.  John  P..  Jr..  374-48-3020 
Segars.  Jerry  L..  422-56-3619 
Seibel.  James  H..  277-40-4208 
Seiberling.  Walter  E..  288-40-0531 
Seifert.  Harold  J..  388-46-8868 
Seitz.  Ernest  R..  Jr..  464-72-2790 
SeiU.  Richard  M..  558-64-8783 
Sekiguchi.  June.  562-52-7047 
Seland.  Charles  A..  198-34-1007 
Selby.  Edwin  D..  262-86-6139 
Selby.  Frederick  S..  497-48-9212 
Selden.  George  H..  Jr..  213-46-5313 
Sell.  Mark  P..  289-40-1644 
Sellee.  Grace  A..  358-40-0657 
Sellman.  Gerry  K..  524-56-0676 
Selman.  Joseph  R..  Jr..  214-52-7848 
Seltzer.  Robert  N..  415-72-4624 
Selvitelle.  Michael  D..  546-62-6806 
Semenec.  Michael.  Jr..  143-36-7480 
Semmens.  Eugene  P..  523-60-1485 
Senne.  David  G..  555-68-8338 
Senter,  John  T..  III.  465-74-7292 
Serfass.  Peter  K..  560-62-3807 
Serio.  Joseph  N..  129-32-1124 
Serviss.  Joseph  A..  420-60-5070 
Sever.  Robert  S..  544-48-2557 
Severance.  Paul  M..  031-34-0658 
Severson.  Karle  L..  477-50-4924 
SeweU.  Benjamin  C.  II.  404-68-9887 
Sewell.  Thomas  K..  215-44-6414 
Sexton.  Michael  L..  548-62-3319 
Seymour.  John  P.,  529-66-9481 
Sgambelluir.  Janice  A..  390-54-3271 
Shackelford.  John  S..  587-05-6743 
Shackleton.  Lawrence  C.  206-38-2343 
Shadbum.  Robert  P..  514-44-3451 
Shaddix.  Larry  G..  453-60-8762 
Shadid.  Theodore  M..  Jr.,  448-46-3241 
Shadis.  Thomas  A..  003-34-2589 
Shafer.  Keith  O..  216-52-3695 
Shaffer.  Joseph  G..  160-38-2220 
Shaffer.  Joseph  K..  585-18-9114 
Shaffer.  Ronald  C.  190-36-0553 
Shaffner.  Barry  L..  268-48-3246 
Shahid.  Fred  J..  Jr..  247-80-3373 
Shaltry.  Mary  J..  462-70-0768 
Shanabruch.  Kenneth  R..  294-38-7686 
Shanahan,  Edward  P..  406-60-1988 
Shanahan.  Michael  K..  375-48-0217 
Shane.  James  E..  Jr..  353-38-9215 
Shane.  Michael  J..  275-40-4077 
Shank.  Joyce  G..  012-36-9103 
Shannahan.  Patrick  M..  527-82-1720 
Shannon,  Daniel  J..  163-38-7826 
Sharrer.  Steven  C.  315-50-4588 
Shatzer.  Wilson  A..  Jr..  531-50-6323 
Shaw.  Charles  C.  547-54-3994 
Shaw.  Earle  A..  Jr..  001-34-4295 
Shaw.  Johnnie  D..  408-74-0006 
Shaw.  Peter  B..  227-64-4896 
Shaw.  Robert  W..  212-46-0156 
Shawn.  Gregory  L..  453-74-5235 
Sheaffer.  Michael  K..  180-38-0926 
Sheehan.  Edward  M..  033-32-2655 
Sheely.  Raymond  A..  Jr..  423-50-6472 
Sheets.  David  W..  272-46-4516 


Shehom.  David  C.  526-66-2276 
Sheldon.  John  J..  256-74-6302 
Shelton.  Donnie  R..  403-60-2894 
Shelton.  George  R..  430-88-2644 
Shelverton.  Claude  W..  576-52-8479 
Sheon.  Jesse  P..  Jr.,  114-38-4188 
Shepherd,  John  D.,  l«5-38-1592 
Shepherd,  Johnnie  L..  425-98-1577 
Shepherd.  Joseph  A..  III.  573-72-3960 
Sherfield.  Michael  B..  263-88-9580 
Sheridan.  Joseph  C.  222-30-1028 
Sherman.  Jay  K..  175-36-2074 
Shemer.  John  H..  069-40-7535 
Sherrer.  Frederick  T..  157-36-4175 
Sherwood.  Byrne,  N.,  Jr..  566-76-7185 
Sherwood.  Edward  L..  Jr..  417-60-9790 
Sherwood.  Richard  W.,  268-48-4324 
Shestok.  Michael  J.,  165-36-6290 
Shields.  Buren  R..  III.  529-64-7239 
Shields.  Michael  R.,  547-66-3512 
Shields.  Walter  D..  Jr..  234-76-1693 
Shiffert.  Alvin  M.,  Jr..  146-36-9302 
Shiflett.  James  E..  417-62-4899 
Shimmick.  Jay  H..  386-46-1610 
Shine.  Patrick  T..  402-64-6570 
Shipes.  Joe  P..  260-64-6680 
Shipp.  Thomas  R..  257-60-7222 
Shirah.  Henry  C.  II.  257-72-8766 
Shirley.  John  H..  Jr..  034-34-9236 
Shirron.  William  E..  431-82-5086 
Shockley.  Peter  S..  259-«8-3e06 
Shoemaker,  Christopher  C,  521-74-4409 
Shoemaker,  Mark  R.,  457-90-6884 
Shoener,  George  B.,  179-32-3488 
Sholtis,  Edward  R.,  551-64-2485 
Shooner,  Robert  J..  Jr.,  296-40-8445 
Short,  Augden  W.,  Jr.,  464-72-1145 
Shrigley.  Ralph  E.,  281-40-9816 
Shuey.  Dan  A..  188-38-8548 
Shugart.  Wayne  R..  027-34-2672 
Shuler.  Ronald  M..  181-34-3257 
Shull.  David  A.,  266-76-9767 
Shull.  John  P..  522-68-0214 
Shumaker.  Gary  E..  381-42-7606 
Shumaker.  Roger  A..  211-38-0644 
Shupack.  Stephen  L..  106-40-2010 
Sickler.  Robert  G..  228-68-3457 
Sidio.  Jerome  B..  402-66-5656 
Siedor.  Christopher  M..  045-36-4281 
Siegel.  Mark  P..  084-36-1240 
Siemon.  Kurt  K..  Jr..  208-34-7714 
Siepielski.  Robert  E..  117-40-3276 
Sieving.  Immanuel  C.  257-66-4044 
Sikes.  Randall  A..  254-70-4612 
Sills.  Richard  E..  231-60-1201 
Silvani.  Maria  A..  135-36-0512 
Silverman.  Michael  A..  558-56-0024 
Simler.  Pierre  B..  553-68-4932 
Simmons.  Clyde  R..  534-50-1580 
Simmons.  Michael  E..  243-84-1934 
Simmons.  Oscar  W..  III.  266-82-6508 
Simmons.  Richard  L..  573-62-8653 
Simmons.  Ronald  J..  427-96-7288 
Simmons.  WUliam  T..  454-80-0451 
Simms.  Earl  M..  235-72-2245 
Simms.  James  B.,  334-38-3540 
Simon.  Pred  A..  Jr..  354-40-9060 
Simon.  James.  047-36-4295 
Simonich,  Michael  L..  225-66-4615 
Simpson.  Michael  C.  451-72-4146 
Sims.  Paul  N..  226-60-9103 
Sims.  Richard  L..  466-76-0631 
Sinclair,  Robert  G..  241-72-7853 
Sinclair.  WUliam  R.,  516-52-1907 
Sines.  Paul  W..  189-38-6133 
Sines.  Robert  G..  Jr..  292-38-6172 
Singer.  Joseph  B..  168-34-1338 
Slnnott.  Richard  R..  039-28-8889 
Sittingdown.  Quincy  D..  509-32-3089 
Skeahan.  Charles  H..  III.  462-70-8383 
Skees,  Joseph  B..  Jr..  405-70-4829 
Skeldon.  Daniel  J..  024-32-0730 
Skells,  Peter  J..  384-48-4804 
Skelly.  Lawrence  E..  11.  413-72-7969 
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Skelton.  John  D..  249-70-0116 
Skidmore,  Keith  L.,  235-74-4150 
Skinner.  William  S..  Jr.,  249-74-2924 
Skipper.  Etonald  B.,  240-70-6048 
Skoog.  Steven  J..  544-60-4015 
Skrodzki.  Thomas  E.,  328-38-6042 
Blade.  Jimmie  L..  246-70-1475 
Slaughter,  WlUard  A..  527-62-0757 
Sleder.  Albert,  Jr..  505-54-9806 
Slesinger.  Victor,  E..  177-34-2769 
Sloan,  John  E.,  511-44-7932 
Sloane,  William  N.,  206-34-4416 
Slocum.  Robert  W.,  172-38-9926 
Slominskl.  Martin  W..  120-38-7288 
Slone,  Theodore.  W..  Jr.,  463-68-8924 
SmaU,  Richard  F..  207-34-0705 
Smalls.  SUas  C.  248-82-7517 
Smalser.  Robert  L..  146-40-6529 
Smith,  A.  L.,  517-50-2404 
Smith,  Alan  J.,  476-54-9661 
Smith,  Alan  M..  566-70-6286 
Smith,  Arthur  G.,  III.  318-34-2468 
Smith.  Asa  P..  054-40-0840 
Smith.  Barbara  J..  247-84-1540 
Smith.  Brian  K..  446-46-5070 
Smith.  Carlos  W..  488-44-5622 
Smith,  Charles  A..  565-58-7838 
Smith,  Chester  R..  Jr..  226-80-6118 
Smith,  Clyde  O..  Jr..  463-72-7829 
Smith.  David  C,  381-52-6158 
Smith,  David  D.,  471-48-3336 
Smith.  David  O..  499-52-6355 
Smith.  Dean  T..  464-74-3658 
Smith.  Douglas  I.,  Jr..  427-90-8484 
Smith,  Edward  P.,  Jr..  032-36-1611 
Smith,  Edward  S..  519-52-4754 
Smith.  Edwin  K.,  III.  348-40-4119 
Smith.  Floyd  C.  137-38-6478 
Smith.  Oale  N..  463-72-8265 
Smith.  Gary  F.,  575-50-4383 
Smith.  George  E..  432-80-1889 
Smith.  Gregory  E..  070-38-8822 
Smith.  Harold  M..  256-56-1813 
Smith.  James  J.,  507-52-8345 
Smith,  Joe  L..  Jr.,  500-48-7509 
Smith.  John  C.  526-86-5006 
Smith.  John  F.,  234-70-1515 
Smith.  John  S..  104-36-2548 
Smith.  John  W..  419-52-7672 
Smith.  Kenneth  W.,  476-48-5832 
Smith,  Leslie  T..  237-76-3105 
Smith.  Marvin  S..  547-64-5813 
Smith,  Michael  E..  447-42-5308 
Smith.  Ottis  W.,  413-60-2240 
Smith,  Pamela  A.,  422-58-6722 
Smith.  Paul  C.  410-70-0775 
Smith.  Paul  F.,  526-74-5828 
Smith.  Paul  N.,  223-66-9689 
Smith,  Richard  W..  310-52-7853 
Smith.  Robert  A..  239-72-2920 
Smith,  Ronald  R..  539-42-6695 
Smith.  Roy  E.,  198-38-5610 
Smith.  Russell  P.,  Ill,  217-42-5935 
Smith,  Samuel  T..  375-44-5189 
Smith.  Stephen  D..  551-70-2424 
Smith,  Stephen  F..  444-44-2076 
Smith.  Stephen  R.,  522-58-5209 
Smith,  Terry  L.,  219-38-7616 
Smith.  Thomas  C.  225-66-3853 
Smith.  Thomas  D..  505-54-8147 
Smith.  Thomas  E..  505-62-2429 
Smith.  Thurman  R..  263-96-0996 
Smitherman.  Ronald  J.,  422-54-1699 
Smrtlc.  Jon  T..  901-38-6541 
Snedeker.  Donald  C.  407-66-2605 
Sneed.  Joel  W..  430-86-4008 
Snelgrove,  Alfred  G..  Jr.,  460-66-8340 
SneU,  Allen  S.,  Jr.,  248-72-1513 
Snider,  James  R.,  460-84-6531 
Snider.  William  M..  II.  225-58-1252 
Snow.  Joel  J..  224-60-7794 
Snow.  Richard  A..  474-54-6453 
Snyder.  James  C.  576-52-4254 
Snyder.  Merle  J..  485-58-5213 
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Snyder,  Neil  N..  III.  216-50-2893 
Sobul.  Anthony  W..  Jr..  086-36-2487 
Soden.  Virginia  D.,  237-82-5904 
Soderlund.  Paul  R..  534-44-7798 
Solom.  Gary  Q..  534-42-7273 
Soltau.  John  E..  312-50-3447 
Sommers.  Lawrence  E..  III.  468-50-6645 
Sorensen.  John  D.,  528-58-7882 
Soriano.  Edward.  565-62-3068 
Sosa.  Gilbert.  450-66-3458 
Sova.  John  J..  045-34-4113 
Sowa.  Peter  T..  Jr..  127-34-5596 
Sowa.  Peter  W..  418-58-9771 
Spain.  Robert  P.,  309-52-4291 
Spara.  Theodore  J.,  176-36-5971 
Sparacino.  Ronald  A..  569-68-8531 
Sparks.  Charles  F..  544-56-7323 
Sparks.  John  E..  278-40-0599 
Spearman.  Johnnie  J..  Jr..  535-40-4899 
Spears.  John  A..  Jr..  412-82-1241 
Specht.  James.  501-52-9496 
Speck.  Daniel  J..  147-40-7567 
Speed.  Roosevelt.  557-58-0994 
Speer.  Gary  D.,  419-62-7286 
Speltz.  Michael  J..  393-46-5331 
Spencer.  Kenneth  E..  239-78-4195 
Spencer.  Robert  D..  Jr..  224-64-7521 
Spengler.  John  D..  224-64-7349 
Sperber.  Horst  G..  Rudolf.  203-34-5797 
Sperberg.  Robert  J..  220-50-9218 
Spiceland.  Evans  C.  Jr..  424-58-9810 
Spicer.  Joseph  G..  Jr..  225-68-0842 
Spiegel.  Robert  H..  479-44-7521 
Spillane.  JoBeph  A..  010-34-0070 
Sprabary.  lArry  D..  449-80-1687 
Spracher.  William  C.  232-80-0339 
Spring.  Mary  A..  432-68-1869 
Springer.  Carl  D..  409-76-6596 
Springer.  Dwight  S..  176-34-9270 
Springsteen,  Raymond  L..  572-56-1478 
Sprowls.  John  P..  Jr..  543-54-0194 
Spuhler.  Gary  L..  523-56-3417 
Squires.  Malcolm  H..  Jr..  224-66-6738 
SUblngas.  Sandra  F..  164-38-4456 
Stacy.  John  M..  568-66-1486 
Stafford.  James  B..  273-40-1933 
Stafford.  Michael  R..  226-64-8080 
Stafford.  WlUard  H..  Jr..  430-76-6160 
Stagliano.  Richard  F..  181-36-8298 
Stahl.  Benjamin  P..  III.  505-56-2256 
Stalllngs.  Walton  D..  229-54-0298 
Stalzer.  Thomas  E..  438-66-1640 
Stanat,  Carl  J.,  192-36-0133 
Standi.  Lairy  B..  249-80-4212 
Stanfield.  Charles  D..  407-68-3079 
Stanfleld.  Stephen  L..  256-74-6097 
Stankus.  Frank  T..  235-68-7310 
Stanley.  Harold  B..  III.  406-64-8804 
SUpler.  John  G..  Jr..  055-38-7636 
Starkey.  Galen  E..  450-80-7916 
Stamer.  Steven  G.,  225-70-0377 
Stames.  Robert  W..  585-18-8744 
Starr.  Kenneth  J..  144-40-2118 
Startzell,  James  M..  214-48-7655 
Stavinoha,  Raymond  J.,  Jr..  450-80-6316 
Stdenis.  Richard  H..  241-82-8364 
Steck.  Earl  N..  518-50-3055 
Steel.  Charles  L..  IV.  207-34-5879 
Steele.  Edgar  W..  188-38-3106 
Steele,  Gary  R.,  205-36-5787 
Steele.  Kenneth  A..  411-74-7354 
Steele.  Kent  D..  Jr..  139-36-6922 
Stefan.  James  M..  138-36-2484 
Stelb.  Mary  E..  435-60-1634 
Steiger.  William  A..  III.  229-66-1022 
Steimle.  Gary  T..  302-44-3297 
Stein.  Frederick  P.,  Jr..  225-70-0478 
Stein.  Kenneth  R..  069-38-2912 
Steinberg.  Arthur  P..  029-32-2411 
Stelner.  Richard  W..  470-56-7469 
Steinweg.  Kenneth  K..  191-40-0178 
Stempel.  Conrad  P..  485-52-9501 
Stepanik.  Gerald  V..  172-40-3398 
Stephens.  FVederic  S..  585-07-7839 


Stephens.  L.  Dale.  532-38-4547 
Stephens.  Terry  M..  227-58-0077 
Stephens.  Thomas  C  536-42-2041 
Stephenson.  Elton  R..  423-58-6414 
Stephenson.  George  M..  512-46-4484 
Stephenson,  Roy  R.,  261-76-1060 
Stepp.  Terry  A..  266-84-6664 
Stevely.  David  R..  544-52-7191 
Stevens.  Charles  G..  271-42-0780 
Stevens.  Samuel  M..  244-66-5275 
Stevens.  Shelby  T..  243-80-4994 
Steward.  Stephen  A..  299-40-1063 
Stewart.  Duncan  F.,  Jr..  418-64-4717 
Stewart.  Harry  W.,  181-34-8370 
Stewart.  Michael  R.,  408-78-4599 
Stewart.  Patricia  L.,  311-48-6388 
Stewart.  Robert  D.,  005-48-9020 
Stewart.  Robert  M..  220-48-1408 
Stewart.  Walter  L..  250-86-8938 
Stierlen.  Richard  G..  552-54-0072 
Stinnett.  George  H..  442-44-0619 
Stith.  James  H.,  226-54-4470 
Stlaurent.  Norman  B..  003-30-4046 
Stlaurent.  Paul  J..  025-34-4910 
Stobbs.  Emmett  E..  Jr..  560-68-3600 
Stockwell.  Robert  L..  285-44-3695 
Stoddart.  William  J..  530-30-7426 
Stoll.  Ned  C.  514-44-7701 
Stolt.  Gregory  A..  501-56-0531 
Stone.  David  N..  518-52-7563 
Stone.  William  E..  418-68-6502 
Stonge.  Robert  J..  Jr..  229-66-1736 
Stookey.  Prank  T..  534-36-7140 
Stormer.  William  P..  184-34-1898 
Story.  Dennis  C.  410-66-1392 
Stouder.  Richard  L..  587-03-9159 
Stovall.  Austin  A..  Jr..  431-86-5118 
Stovall.  Willard  M..  359-40-2718 
Stowe.  Harvey  O..  418-50-0380 
Stowell.  Horace  E..  242-68-7653 
Stpierre.  Normand  L..  006-44-0756 
Strafer.  Kenneth  J..  107-36-8537 
Strait.  Larry  P.,  103-36-9911 
Strand.  John  A.,  Ill,  570-64-2435 
Strand.  Richard  N..  538-46-1491 
Stratta.  James  M..  100-34-9063 
Stratton.  Michael  V..  547-80-0548 
Strauss.  Thomas  J..  300-42-6340 
Straw.  Dale  E..  574-16-3063 
Strazzini.  Edward  M..  078-34-4148 
Streilein.  Albert  E..  204-34-6630 
Strickler.  Terry  E..  283-40-7265 
Stricklin.  Toney.  232-76-3905 
Strohmeyer.  Michael  R..  211-34-1140 
Stron.  Stephen  H..  228-68-5595 
Strong.  Scott  L..  518-58-3658 
Stroud.  Robert  A..  145-34-9474 
Stroup.  Dennis  R..  368-40-6314 
Strube.  Richard  L..  Jr..  446-48-5197 
Strzelecki.  Loma  R..  Jr..  216-48-1060 
Strzelecki,  Stanley  W..  J..  164-36-4730 
Stuart.  Ronald  P..  431-86-1117 
Stubbs.  Peggy  A..  252-78-3869 
Stubbs.  Richard  W..  041-38-0933 
Stube.  John  D..  476-52-0915 
Stubits.  Thomas  G..  131-34-5821 
Studer.  Eugene  A..  474-58-8074 
Stuhrke.  Frederick  M..  Jr..  149-38-3222 
Stull.  Lynn  B..  253-72-9718 
Stump.  E>onald  E..  003-30-3282 
Suchke.  Robert  K..  254-76-2783 
Sudler.  John  C.  291-44-6440 
Sudnik.  Michael  P..  022-34-2218 
Sudnik.  Patricia  M..  148-38-7729 
Suess.  Robert  K..  538-42-1374 
Suggs.  William  J..  III.  264-68-4704 
Sullivan.  Andrew  L..  222-30-0157 
SuUivan.  Bloomer  D..  441-42-5119 
Sullivan.  Daniel  J..  113-40-5365 
Sullivan.  John  K..  221-30-6613 
Sullivan.  Julian  A..  Jr..  447-44-0245 
Sullivan.  Mark  8.,  521-60-5406 
Sullivan.  Mary  L..  014-36-2499 
Sullivan.  Michael  L..  295-36-5932 
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Sullivan.  Michael  V..  552-72-4026 
Sullivan,  Thomas  A..  378-50-8067 
Sullivan.  Thomas  J..  013-32-9095 
Sullivan.  Walter  R..  Jr..  426-90-0237 
Sultan.  Steven  A..  339-40-2241 
Sumera.  Ronald  R..  110-36-5698 
Summers.  Thomas  M..  585-07-7688 
Sun.  Peter  P..  294-46-4828 
Sundberg.  Frederick  C.  527-72-9975 
Supak.  Darrell  J..  449-78-2445 
Sutherland,  Carl  C.  576-46-1108 
Sutherland.  James  W.,  Ill,  215-50-9071 
Sutton,  Harold  L.,  III.  252-70-5276 
Sutton.  Joseph  W..  181-38-7699 
Svetlik.  Mary  A..  285-38-8131 
Swafford,  Catherine  G..  065-38-4418 
Swahn.  John  P..  451-78-0548 
Swanson.  Harry  K..  III.  231-60-3301 
Swartzl&nder.  David  L..  164-36-3152 
Sweat.  George  W.,  Jr..  253-64-9647 
Swedock.  Robert  D.,  041-38-6153 
Sweeney,  Jane  K..  563-58-2410 
Sweeney.  John  J..  213-48-8893 
Sweeney.  Robert  C.  103-38-1574 
Sweeny.  Bruce  D.,  009-34-3748 
Sweeny,  Timothy  A..  071-40-5673 
Sweet.  Maria  T..  Lemus.  454-86-3481 
Sweet.  Paul  W..  Jr..  548-60-3735 
SwUt.  John  E..  III.  228-58-8149 
Swihart.  John  B.,  350-38-7557 
Swindell.  Thomas  A..  432-84-9826 
Swinford.  Marvin  V..  270-38-0530 
Sykes.  Fred  L..  227-62-8924 
Sylvester.  Etonna  C.  302-44-0709 
Sylvester.  John  B..  466-76-4619 
Synakowski.  Ralph  G..  187-32-1532 
Szurgyi.  Arpad  A..  089-36-6809 
Tabela.  Francis  E.,  Jr.,  037-30-2504 
Tabor.  Carlton  R..  402-60-8827 
Tackaberry.  Burt  S..  263-96-5634 
Tackaberry.  Kief  S..  263-96-5640 
Taff .  James  R..  333-40-0768 
Taguba,  Antonio  M..  576-50-8375 
Tallas.  John  C.  491-48-6816 
Tamez.  Charlie.  Jr..  462-74-8550 
Tanaka.  Robert  Y..  519-52-4849 
Tancredi.  Peter  L..  037-30-3213 
Tancredi.  Sue  L..  527-84-4730 
Tangney.  Williaui  P..  001-34-4937 
Tanksley.  David  M..  260-72-0085 
Tanksley.  James  E..  252-74-1085 
Tanner.  Robert  W..  036-30-1192 
Tansey.  Bruce  M..  043-36-8536 
TanziUo.  John  M..  122-38-6754 
Tarantelli.  Frederick  N..  103-36-9562 
Tartella,  John.  166-36-5208 
Tarter.  Donald  W..  266-88-9238 
Tarvln.  Lee  T..  350-34-9514 
Tatham.  Stephen  R..  542-56-7880 
Tatum.  Darcey  T..  III.  417-66-1448 
Tatum.  Larry  D.,  585-20-5205 
Taylor.  David  L..  412-46-0448 
Taylor.  Douglas  E..  419-64-7305 
Taylor.  James  W..  Jr..  402-60-8025 
Taylor.  Jerry  A..  429-88-5498 
Taylor.  Leslie  H..  087-36-9460 
Taylor.  Luther  M..  421-56-0169 
Taylor.  Marvin  C.  544-44-6430 
Taylor.  Mary  K..  513-54-9277 
Taylor.  Max  H..  438-60-7268 
Taylor.  Rex  E..  557-62-1162 
Taylor.  Warren  B..  239-70-7619 
Taylor.  William  S..  509-48-3477 
Teele.  Treatifelom  S..  023-34-9591 
Teepe.  Karl  W..  493-46-2906 
Telepun.  George  M..  144-42-4272 
Tenney.  Gerald  W.,  219-40-4635 
Terasa.  Frederick  N..  389-44-5177 
Tercy.  Michael  J..  062-38-8799 
Terrien.  Max  V..  231-58-1043 
Terry.  Paul  D..  Jr..  508-64-0270 
Terry.  Philip  E..  506-58-8135 
Terry.  Ronald  W..  560-62-2196 
Terry.  William  B..  227-68-2754 


Tesdahl.  Robert  M..  534-46-2723 
Thai.  Edmund  A..  374-46-2884 
Tharp.  Jerry  L..  428-88-6499 
Tharrington.  Michael  P..  239-74-8847 
Thede.  Peter  J..  585-18-3983 
Theimer.  David  B..  227-58-6295 
Theobald.  Arthur  E..  Jr..  585-24-1475 
Thibedeau.  Gordan  L..  523-58-0251 
Thiel,  Brian  P..  503-54-9076 
Thiele.  Alan  R..  140-34-8660 
Thieme.  Thomas  N..  227-62-8597 
Thiessen.  Gerald  R..  486-52-5467 
Thimmesch.  Stephen  W..  482-48-1826 
Thomas.  Charles  W..  433-62-7734 
Thomas.  David  L..  458-76-4152 
Thomas.  Florence  K..  486-48-3626 
Thomas.  Gary.  137-36-7460 
Thomas.  James  A.,  Jr.,  460-74-2545 
Thomas.  James  B..  III.  419-54-6892 
Thomas.  John  D..  Jr.,  185-36-4220 
Thomas.  John  G..  III.  205-38-4083 
Thomas.  Joseph  T.,  257-68-4667 
Thomas,  Kenneth  A.,  298-42-7592 
Thomas.  Mariette  B..  428-88-9899 
Thomas.  Robert  H..  460-64-8347 
Thomas.  Robert  H.,  Jr..  548-74-3032 
Thomas.  Rodney  G..  233-68-2157 
Thomas.  William  G..  171-34-4676 
Thomassen.  Thom  S..  377-52-0010 
Thomasson,  Duncan  A.,  430-64-6324 
Thome.  James  J.,  Sr.,  282-40-1305 
Thompsen.  Charles  R..  519-54-0483 
Thompson.  Earl  H..  Jr.,  437-64-8517 
Thompson.  Oayden  E.,  451-82-8938 
Thompson.  Gerald  B..  401-64-0802 
Thompson.  Henry  L..  III.  247-80-9915 
Thompson.  James  H..  Jr..  282-38-3978 
Thompson,  Janet  R..  514-48-5014 
Thompson.  Jerald  L..  568-60-9097 
Thompson.  John  H..  527-72-6923 
Thompson.  Larry  D..  123-36-5539 
Thompson.  Marcia  E..  228-52-7953 
Thompson.  Peter  J.,  226-64-3107 
Thompson,  Robert  A..  256-70-2933 
Thompson.  Robert  P..  539-44-3529 
Thompson.  Russell  S..  061-40-1995 
Thompson.  Samuel  S.,  Ill,  566-56-0225 
Thompson.  William  K..  394-38-0942 
Thomson.  Donald  P..  491-48-0262 
Thomson.  Joseph  S..  492-38-6619 
Thoresen  Robert  J..  394-42-6532 
Thorlakson.  Robert  E..  501-46-8449 
Thomer.  Laurence  P..  024-34-1838 
Thornton.  I>ale  E..  302-42-7909 
Thornton.  Linda  J..  145-36-4052 
Thornton.  Patrick  T.,  483-54-8201 
Thornton,  Robert  E.,  420-68-3815 
Thrash.  Terry  K..  428-98-5773 
ThreadglU.  James  M..  255-76-5257 
Throckmorton,  John  L.,  228-66-1711 
Thurman.  Edward  E..  531-50-0523 
Thurman.  Jerry  W..  441-44-5614 
Thuss.  Michael  P..  106-36-0991 
Thwing.  James  B..  542-54-9369 
Tlchenor.  Arthur  H..  III.  317-52-2634 
Tier.  John  B..  III.  215-52-3557 
Tlghe.  Dennis  W..  060-38-0755 
Tijerina.  Gilbert.  527-66-7136 
Tillery.  George  G..  Jr.,  226-62-8306 
Tllley.  Ben  R..  463-74-3702 
Timboe.  Harold  L..  569-58-9807 
Timmerberg.  James  R..  487-52-8009 
Timmerman,  Jesse  R..  Jr.,  245-66-8953 
Timmons.  Thomas  H.,  483-54-5696 
Tindall.  Dan  S..  412-76-2857 
Tio.  Alberto  W..  264-76-3126 
Tippie.  Bryan  T.,  500-48-6968 
Tobin.  Edward  J..  Jr..  108-34-7947 
Tobln.  Gary  M..  136-38-7916 
Tobin.  Thomas  M..  288-36-2376 
Todd.  Loren  L..  513-48-4784 
Todd.  Richard  A..  150-38-6396 
Toland.  Ray  B..  091-36-0711 
Toliver.  Donald  D..  467-68-7935 


Tolleson.  Jesse  D..  426-94-3390 
Tomasik.  Donald  M..  197-38-3244 
Tomes.  Jonathan  P..  312-46-3108 
Tomllnson,  Meredith  T..  228-58-7730 
Tomlinson.  William  G..  415-72-3724 
Tompkins.  Samuel  E..  229-62-3061 
Tooke.  Lamar.  252-78-2826 
Toole.  Michael  T..  420-60-3925 
Toomey.  Allan  A..  296-44-7865 
Toops.  David  H.,  492-54-4658 
Topp.  Michael  A..  483-56-2442 
Torbert.  Tommy  E..  254-78-0333 
Torovsky.  Richard  H..  Jr.,  214-48-1712 
Torpey,  William  T..  135-40-9102 
Torre.  Joseph  P..  027-34-5542 
Torrence.  Max  W..  515-46-1567 
Torres.  Arthur  F..  525-98-6964 
Torres,  Cesar  P..  584-34-6235 
Totten.  James  P..  011-36-0904 
Town.  Barrie  A..  386-50-5002 
Towsan.  Gerald  R..  527-64-7016 
Townsend.  Donald  P.,  235-74-4508 
Townsend,  James  W.,  444-50-7521 
Townsend.  Larry  W..  Albl.,  209-40-0895 
Townsend.  Ronald  E..  235-74-4554 
Trackwell.  Robert  E..  452-70-1469 
Tragis.  John  C.  377-36-5471 
Trautner.  Donald  L..  287-38-5126 
Traver.  Robert  L.,  337-34-7113 
Travis.  Jacklyn  G..  253-74-4610 
Traynham.  John  C.  458-68-8621 
Treat.  Terry  J..  214-50-1001 
Trees.  Paul  M..  521-56-1620 
Treiber.  Maureen  S..  Pa,,  483-58-2431 
Tremblay.  Peter  D..  060-40-8120 
Trez.  Joseph  W..  140-38-1272 
Tricoml,  Prank  A..  272-40-2631 
Trimble.  Howard  T..  117-38-6791 
Trimble.  Joe  W..  462-70-1593 
Trinidad.  Antonio  J.,  580-92-4829 
Trinidad,  FeUx  P.,  533-42-1304 
Tripp,  Bruce  M..  045-36-0966 
Tripp.  Edwin  A..  Jr..  301-40-0690 
Tripp,  Gleim  C.  489-56-8536 
Trivette.  William  S..  246-76-4556 
TroUer.  George  R..  Jr.,  264-82-2694 
Troop,  Michael  P.,  347-36-9028 
Tryon.  John  E.,  314-48-2936 
Tschudi,  Robert  L..  302-34-5765 
TucciUo.  Ralph  R..  010-38-5509 
Tticker.  Calvin  M..  Jr..  237-72-1162 
Tucker,  Frederic  L.  Jr..  226-62-1084 
Tucker.  Gary  C,  361-34-7050 
Tucker,  Gary  L.,  559-56-6102 
Tucker.  Michael  P..  565-72-4533 
Tucker.  Ronnie  W..  423-62-6848 
Tudor.  William  A..  214-46-0642 
Tuell.  Henry  O..  III.  444-40-1322 
Tull.  ayde  H..  437-64-8651 
Tulloch.  Walter  S..  II.  007-46-2850 
Turman.  William  E..  258-72-0816 
Turmenne.  Paul  E..  212-44-9225 
Turner.  Barbara  S..  150-38-0521 
Turpln.  Johnny  G..  060-38-3834 
Tushbant.  Gwendolyn  W..  305-48-8776 
Tuton.  Beauford  W..  III.  401-50-1228 
Tuttle.  Larry  P..  551-62-1204 
Tuttle.  Leroy  W..  527-64-6575 
TutUe.  Thomas  L..  214-48-9049 
Tweed.  Frederick  D..  205-36-5971 
Twedt.  Carl  B..  534-44-1046 
Twitero.  David  T..  504-52-9387 
Tyler.  Carol  A..  138-40-4089 
Tyner.  Dennis  G..  488-48-5194 
Tyo.  Joseph  M..  Jr..  061-40-2167 
Tyrrell.  John  P..  045-38-9163 
Tyson.  Joseph  M..  242-72-8711 
Underhill.  Carl  J..  375-40-4563 
Underwood.  Donald  L..  562-74-7316 
Upson.  Stuart  G..  041-36-2553 
Urech.  Everett  M..  454-82-6693 
Uribe.  Rodrigo  L..  204-32-2981 
Urik.  RegU  A.,  190-38-2454 
Uyesugl.  Daniel  P..  317-52-1691 
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Vaccaro,  John  A..  065-38-3082 
Valentine.  James  D..  Jr.,  533-54-2361 
Valcnzuela.  Alfred  A..  458-74-4832 
Valersky.  John  A..  522-68-0649 
Valle.  Roberto,  Jr..  463-76-8139 
Vanairsdale,  Michael  J..  533-46-7101 
Vanantwerp,  Robert  L..  Jr..  369-56-8468 
Vanaskle.  William  F..  192-36-7118 
Vanatta,  Jo  E.,  Nebel.,  342-38-9208 
Vanbrederode,  Henry  L..  560-60-3181 
Vandam,  Bruce  E.,  550-78-3392 
Vanderclute.  Burt  A..  II,  078-34-6794 
Vanderwood.  Peter  C.  418-66-0721 
Vanepps,  James  R.,  311-46-4344 
VanHook.  Thomas  J.,  502-50-4618 
Vanpelt,  Richard  S.,  216-52-0282 
VantUburg.  Mary  K.,  279-36-6561 
Vanvliet,  John  H..  Ill,  266-02-2090 
Vanvoorhis,  Victor  V..  205-32-9852 
Vargas,  Kevin  J..  012-34-0964 
Varls,  Peter  H.,  289-38-9747 
Vamado,  Talmadge  R.,  II.  587-20-3098 
Vamer,  George  C,  251-82-4676 
Vamey.  Kathryn  E.,  Meyer.,  262-76-7357 
Varo.  Oregory  O.,  014-38-8360 
Varo6y,  Paul  S..  564-56-9412 
Varrrleur,  Michael  R..  036-30-5935 
Varsolona.  Prank  L.,  149-44-7236 
Vass,  Charles  R.,  403-62-5056% 
Vassaur,  Tommy  W.,  432-80-4809 
Vaughan,  James  T.,  412-72-6596 
Vaughn,  Jack  A.,  226-60-8325 
Vaughn,  Rayford  B.,  Jr.,  204-34-0439 
Vaxmonsky,  Albert  L.,  Jr..  145-38-5043 
Vega,  Benjamin,  Jr..  582-98-6353 
Vehlow,  Charles  A.,  389-44-2884 
Veldt,  Robert  T.,  296-38-5071 
Veiga.  Edgar  N.,  212-48-1494 
Veltch,  Douglas  S.,  501-44-4687 
Vejrostek,  WQllam  P..  Jr.,  527-86-1541 
Velasquez.  Jose  G.,  464-86-4456 
Velez.  Carlos  R.,  Jr..  422-66-7127 
Velky,  Lawrence  J.,  299-38-5083 
Velte,  Lawrence  R..  019-34-7814 
Velten,  Lee  H.,  298-42-3310 
Venard,  Thomas  Q.,  522-66-5264 
Venator,  Rex  M.,  448-44-6787 
Vengelen,  Frederick  R.,  558-64-2490 
Vennum,  Michael  D.,  573-56-1476 
Vereb,  Thon-as  A.,  207-36-4017 
Verity,  James  E.,  490-50-7062 
Vermillion.  John  M.,  404-64-2642 
Vermillion,  Steven  D..  540-54-8348 
Vernon,  Michael  H..  234-74-9058 
Verona,  Robert  W..  171-36-3270 
Verrett,  Joseph  A.,  Ill,  439-72-2867 
Viader,  Juan  R.,  055-32-2985 
Viale.  Charles  R.,  555-60-6700 
Vlbbert,  DaUas  M.,  527-62-2479 
Vick.  Michael  R.,  447-44-0311 
Vickers.  Robert  C,  402-60-4261 
Viehl,  Phillip  C,  060-42-1796 
Vigent.  James  O.,  008-32-8809 
Vigna.  John  E..  564-68-3SS1 
Vihlnen,  Ruthanne,  26»-96-9517 
Vik.  Donald  R..  254-72-1861 
Villagomez.  Erwin  T..  570-70-5043 
VUlavaso.  Alfred  O..  437-66-7393 
Vincent,  Barry  D..  463-74-7369 
Vincent,  William  R.,  Jr.,  057-36-1269 
Vinci,  James  D.,  Jr..  434-62-2537 
Vinson.  Donald  E.,  245-80-6150 
VInten,  Dean  J..  031-34-6847 
Vltters.  Alan  G..  063-40-0720 
Vltucci,  Samuel  S..  129-36-0711 
VIvalda.  Eugene  J.,  174-38-6102 
VIvolo.  William  A..  Jr..  269-38-4420 
Volgt.  Thomas  P..  531-44-1936 
Vollrath,  Thomas  L.,  370-48-7759 
Vonasek,  Stanley  C.  470-54-6761 
Voorhees.  DeUoyd.  Jr.,  235-74-7215 
Vorder.  Bruegge  H.,  Josep.,  414-78-7298 
Vordermark,  Jonathan  S.,  II,  228-72-4910 
Voss.  James  E.,  089-36-5823 


Vossler,  WilUam  T..  050-40-5235 
Vuksich,  Gregory  D..  253-82-2441 
Vybiral.  Thomas  J.,  196-36-4440 
Waddell,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  456-80-4364 
Wade.  Gregory  K..  075-40-7580 
Wagener,  470-40-7247 
Wager.  Stephen  J..  060-40-2266 
Wagner,  David  W..  236-72-4241 
Wagner.  Edward  J.,  Jr..  457-82-2101 
Wagner.  Ernest  W..  189-38-3098 
Wagner,  Harold  W.,  Jr..  333-38-1988 
Wagner.  Robert  A.,  512-46-6563 
Wagner.  Robert  W..  287-40-3914 
Wagner,  Warren  C.  225-70-6198 
Wagonhurst,  Jeffrey  A.,  225-64-9181 
Wagstaff,  Hubert  T..  239-72-5838 
Wagstaff.  Larry  J..  315-46-2721 
Wahl,  Robert  G..  095-36-3743 
Walczak.  Alexander  M.,  362-48-6611 
Walea.  Alfred  W..  259-70-2338 
Walker.  Douglas  L.,  225-66-4568 
Walker,  Eddie  G..  420-52-2339 
Walker,  Henry  P..  Jr..  522-64-5672 
Walker.  John  S.,  239-74-1408 
Walker,  Larry  B..  408-82-9053 
Walker,  Paul  R..  401-60-5003 
Walker.  Richard  R..  526-66-2674 
Walker.  Robert  M..  509-48-8138 
Walker.  Stanley  L.,  526-68-4644 
Walko,  Dennis  P.,  227-60-2384 
Wall.  John  W..  254-64-6342 
Wallace,  David  R.,  432-90-6963 
Wallace,  Don  W.,  461-68-4581 
Wallace,  James  B.,  Jr.,  370-50-9456 
Wallace,  John  A..  428-84-7195 
Wallace,  John  R.,  254-76-2375 
Wallace.  Richard  A.,  068-34-5292 
WaUace,  Stewart  W.,  482-52-0175      , 
Wallace,  William  S.,  402-68-1708 
WaUer,  Charles  R.,  420-60-9116 
Wallis.  William  L.,  421-62-5106 
Walls.  Osborne  K..  Jr.,  242-68-7473 
Walsh.  Edward  O..  534-44-0096 
Walsh,  James  P..  229-62-2920 
Walsh.  Jerry  C.  494-44-3123 
Walsh,  John  R..  534-46-0670 
Walsh,  Thomas  L.,  214-56-1684 
Walter,  Alan  H..  494-48-5629 
Walterhouse.  Douglas  D.,  248-78-4373 
Walters,  Douglas  P.,  223-64-1726 
Walters,  Jimmy  L.,  334-36-3760 
Walters,  Richard  E.,  147-32-8353 
Walton,  Robert  A..  240-72-9501 
Wance.  Dennis  M.,  202-36-5969 
Wanersdorfer,  Elizabeth  M.,  390-54-8258 
Wanless,  Kenneth  M.,  115-38-7804 
Wantuck,  Donald  P.,  261-76-7242 
Ward,  James  R.,  520-50-5756 
Ward,  Jennie  L.,  569-64-4310 
Ward,  Lawrence  M.,  205-38-9931 
Ward,  Mary  H.,  483-58-0599 
Ward,  Michael  C,  230-60-7158 
Ward,  Richard  M.,  085-34-3361 
Ward,  Robert  L.,  II,  260-72-5793 
Ward,  Talmadge  O.,  432-86-4320 
Ward,  William  H.,  433-68-2575 
Warley,  Ronald  R.,  270-42-6281 
Warren,  Brian  C,  005-42-9024 
Warren,  James  C,  Jr.,  437-66-0483 
Warren,  Patricia  A.,  Rikli,  443-48-0589 
Warrington.  Thomas  G.,  429-82-1392 
Washburn,  Lee  P.,  001-34-1348 
Washingtoa  Alvln,  466-72-6142 
Washington,  Don  L..  466-64-9913 
Waters.  Elliott  M..  213-44-1143 
Waters,  Susan  W.,  298-48-7298 
Watkins,  Paul  A..  Jr.,  232-74-6873 
Watson.  Eileen  K.,  060-34-3480 
Watson,  Floyd  E..  Jr..  511-40-5432 
Watson,  Jerome  A.,  579-64-5364 
Watson.  Jease  L..  Ill,  451-86-5694 
WaUon.  Rodney  L..  459-72-3750 
Watson.  Roger  L.,  Jr.,  240-68-8613 
Watt.  Donald  H..  Jr..  013-40-6872 


Wattendorf,  William  J.,  553-68-4928 
Watts,  Charles  P..  585-14-5418 
Wax.  Richard  R.,  319-38-5436 
Wayne.  David  H..  302-38-2127 
Weand.  Arnold  E..  Jr..  263-70-3017 
Weatherford.  William  D..  508-66-5112 
Weaver.  Dwight  D..  431-82-2159 
Weaver,  George.  267-54-1330 
Weaver.  James  R..  Jr..  266-72-4299 
Weaver.  Malcolm  G..  183-36-3501 
Webb.  Patrick  P..  380-50-5158 
Weber.  Jack  E.,  442-46-0852 
Weber.  Keith  A..  388-44-2628 
Weber.  Philip  A..  442-50-4813 
Weber.  Roy  P..  502-52-9733 
Weber.  William  D..  III.  352-30-1740 
Webster.  James  M..  Jr..  439-72-3831 
Webster.  Robert  L..  225-66-4498 
Weersing.  Gary  M.,  275-48-3257 
Wegleitner.  Thomas  C.  471-52-9242 
Wehmeyer.  John  G..  286-46-3281 
Weien.  Glen  P.,  II.  511-50-3903 
Weigum.  Larry  M..  502-44-3918 
Weilbrenner,  James  M.,  482-54-2906 
Weinnig,  Albert  P.,  277-46-9778 
Weir,  Walter  G.,  154-36-6448 
Weisenfluh,  Donald,  078-38-9116 
Weisman.  David  S..  052-36-2064 
Weisman,  Leonard  E.,  141-38-4234 
Weiss.  William.  138-34-2931 
Weker.  Joseph  C.  III.  218-36-0573 
Welch,  James  M.,  216-44-4707 
Welch.  Thomas  A.,  Jr..  466-70-8374 
Welker,  Richard  D.,  585-14-2038 
Wellisch.  Lawrence  R.,  219-46-7610 
Wells,  Dawn  L..  395-52-0796 
Wells.  James  R.,  266-88-2603 
Wells.  Kenneth  B..  423-60-0293 
Wells.  Michael  C,  285-44-3121 
Wells.  Walter  L,.  222-28-4166 
Welsh,  Kenneth  L..  545-64-4312 
Wemlinger.  John  V..  280-42-0606 
Werner.  Thomas  E..  314-46-9617 
Werts.  Douglas  D..  212-48-1226 
Wesbrook.  Stephen  D..  315-48-5636 
Weske.  John  T..  278-40-9349 
West.  Charles  B.,  509-44-9340 
West,  Richard  A.,  299-40-6958 
West,  Richard  D..  453-78-7624 
West.  Sterling  G.,  266-92-7120 
Westbrook,  Stephen  W.,  257-74-9806 
Westenburg,  Marvin  W.,  522-44-5507 
Westerhof f.  Cornelius  J..  568-68-3095 
Westerhoff,  Jeffrey  B.,  102-22-5461 
Westerlund,  John  S..  528-60-9266 
Wetzel.  William  J..  153-38-0814 
Whalen,  WUliam  J..  Sr..  056-36-3784 
Wharton,  William  D..  Jr..  572-60-2343 
Wheeldon,  Carroll  B..  536-42-1489 
Wheeler,  David  L.,  226-62-6914 
Wheeler,  Gary  W.,  506-52-4502 
Wheeler,  Gregory  A..  252-70-9798 
Wheeler,  James  A.,  Jr.,  228-64-6379 
Wheeler,  James  S.,  517-52-4968 
Wheelock,  Thomas  R.,  223-66-7119 
Whidby.  Paul  M..  262-82-7833 
Whitaker,  Clarence  P.,  Jr..  410-82-0692 
Whitaker.  Steven  J.,  351-40-9746 
White,  David  D,.  Jr.,  265-74-5149 
White,  David  M.,  548-74-1094 
White,  David  R.,  228-62-9813 
White,  Edward  D..  Jr.,  255-50-7663 
White,  Eugene  J..  Jr.,  082-38-3163 
White,  George  C,  329-42-4543 
White.  Lance  M.,  006-46-5542 
White,  Lawrence  K.,  Jr.,  577-66-9524 
White,  Paul  A..  192-36-8485 
White,  Robert  C.  Jr..  370-44-8632 
White,  Robert  L..  579-54-1334 
White,  Roland  J.,  219-44-6265 
White.  Steven  L.,  585-22-1813 
White,  Terry  W..  423-68-2139 
Whitehead,  Erwin  E..  291-40-4918 
Whitehead,  Myron  E.,  544-66-8167 
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Whitehurst,  Cynthia  J.,  157-44-7689 
Whitfield,  Donald  D.,  II,  188-38-3417 
Whitley,  Milton  A.,  Jr..  252-74-3071 
Whitley.  Roy  W.,  456-70-1982 
Whitley.  Samuel  H.,  457-74-4275 
Whitley.  Thomas  H.,  216-50-2826 
Whitman,  John  W.,  569-72-5471 
Whittenberg,  Michel  E.,  444-52-0054 
Whittenberg.  Stephen  E..  345-36-9059 
Whittington.  Larry  R.,  244-70-8108 
Wicklander,  Eugene  R.,  462-72-2704 
Wiebe,  William  D..  539-42-1002 
Wiegner.  John  N.,  170-40-8820 
Wielkoszewski,  Andrew  R.,  550-66-9638 
Wiersema,  Richard  A.,  335-36-0695 
Wiese,  Paul  J..  496-48-0009 
Wiese,  Robert  H..  519-48-8665 
Wiess,  James  E.,  Jr..  534-42-7008 
Wignall,  Robert  A.,  136-40-2130 
Wilbanks,  Thomas  D..  419-62-2001 
Wilcox.  John  T.,  324-36-9180 
Wilde,  Burt  W.,  365-46-3986 
Wiles,  James  R.,  235-74-0401 
Wiley.  John  L.,  416-62-2532 
Wiley.  William  S.,  Ill,  574-18-5407 
Wilhehn,  Frederick  R.,  J.,  212-48-9241 
Wilkerson,  Lawrence  B.,  460-74-9811 
Wilkerson.  Richard  L.,  260-72-4321 
Wilkins,  Lawrence  B.,  156-40-1072 
Wilkinson,  Gene  C,  227-58-0895 
Wilks,  Riggs  L.,  Jr.,  459-82-4773 
Willard,  Robert  T..  255-70-4367 
Willbanks,  James  H..  459-72-7164 
Williams,  Barbara  G.,  504-56-2280 
Williams,  Barry  O.,  215-46-0572 
Williams,  Bennie  E.,266-58-1462 
Williams,  Bristol  W.,  223-72-2542 
Williams,  Charles  H.,  227-58-1667 
Williams,  Charles  R.,  450-70-0240 
Williams,  Ronald  L.,  576-54-4002 
Williams.  Douglas  A.,  486-50-8101 
Williams.  Fred  R.,  533-40-7081 
Williams,  Gary  S.,  411-76-2720 
Williams,  Gene,  429-82-5661 
Williams,  Gene  W..  238-68-1354 
Williams,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  432-88-3366 
Williams,  James  D..  512-46-3967 
Williams,  James  H.,  585-09-5784 
Williams,  Jonathan  G  .  427-94-9427 
Williams,  Larry  D.,  430-80-3788 
Williams,  Lee  E.,  264-88-0004 
Williams,  Michael  L.,  529-62-6459 
Williams.  Michael  S..  224-68-9995 
Williams,  Negal  F.,  461-70-3899 
Williams,  Reginald  P.,  450-86-1174 
Williams,  Richard  K.,  Jr.,  227-70-8259 
Williams,  Robert  B.,  498-48-5823 
Williams.  Robert  C,  457-70-6960 
Williams.  Robert  H.,  570-56-3409 
Williams,  Stephen  B.,  260-64-2046 
Williams,  Stephen  J.,  294-40-0397 
Williams.  Stephens  D.,  249-80-4247 
Williams.  Thomas  G..  207-38-8074 
Williams,  Walker  D..  420-58-3037 
Williams,  Wayne  Q.,  230-62-5538 
Williams,  William  E.,  Ill,  227-58-2166 
Williamson.  Bobby  M.,  423-54-2133 
Williamson,  Joel  E..  228-72-4777 
Williamson.  John  R.,  515-42-0665 
Williamson.  John  S.,  531-42-6721 
Willie.  James  P..  504-54-5983 
Williford,  David  L.,  258-78-2735 
Willis,  Clifford  G.,  050-38-9036 
Willis.  Rodney  E..  263-80-7376 
Wills.  Clarence  R..  585-20-3951 
Willis.  Leon  R.,  493-42-2273 
Willson,  Michael  P.,  4«2-46-8028 
Wilson.  Charles  A..  II.  179-34-9878 
Wilson.  Crofton  B.,  224-64-9324 
Wilson,  David  W.,  450-76-5650 
Wilson,  Edward  L.,  286-36-1765 
Wilson.  Eugene  E.,  Jr.,  526-66-4738 
Wilson,  Frederick  R..  223-62-4336 
Wilson.  Gale  D..  Jr.,  411-72-4867 


Wilson,  George  P.,  III.  420-52-9355 
Wilson.  James  M.,  212-46-0753 
Wilson,  Joseph  K..  Jr.,  251-70-8045 
Wilson,  Kenneth  E.,  237-64-3918 
Wilson,  Margaret  M.,  296-42-0011 
Wilson,  Richard  A..  041-36-6559 
Wilson.  Samuel  V.,  Jr..  228-62-6587 
Wilson.  Stephen  E.,  224-66-6853 
Wilson.  Thomas  A.,  467-76-1792 
Wilson.  Thomas  G.,  228-62-2293 
Wilson.  William  V.,  543-42-2492 
Wimberly,  Marion  D.,  Jr.,  229-62-5960 
Winchell,  John  G..  498-48-5825 
Winchester.  Larry  G.,  493-46-6242 
Wingfield.  Maurice  A.,  Jr.,  225-60-2516 
Wink.  Freddie  V.,  322-38-6401 
Winn.  Dennis  H.,  388-48-0598 
Winsor,  Stephen  A.,  036-30-8416 
Winter,  Felix  D.,  401-68-6299 
Wintermute,  Sheldon  C,  167-38-5560 
Winters,  James  M.,  051-34-2769 
Winters,  Stephen  C,  226-60-5958 
Wintle,  Bruce  D..  504-58-4652 
Wintrich,  Frederick  M.,  217-44-6925 
Wise.  Douglas  H.,  293-48-2695 
Wise,  George  R.,  538-42-1237 
Wisser,  George  R.,  Jr.,  163-38-8176 
Wistner.  Richard  P.,  451-80-3160 
WisweU,  Thomas  E.,  058-38-3101 
Witchen,  Gary  L.,  188-38-4369 
Witherspoon.  Richard  H.,  226-60-9184 
Withycombe.  Howard  J.,  Jr..  524-56-3140 
Witschonke,  Carl  P.,  318-40-3509 
Witt.  Christopher  B..  522-64-3720 
Witt,  Thomas  B.,  477-48-5816 
Witter.  James  A.,  195-34-8528 
Wittlif.  Lance,  227-66-1838 
Wittmayer,  Chris  G..  098-38-0734 
Woerman,  Allyn  L.,  518-56-1591 
Wogan,  James  W..  354-38-9028 
Wojtkun.  Gregory,  016-36-0824 
Wolf,  Donald  J.,  286-38-4617 
Wolfe,  John  E.,  174-38-4985 
Wollenberg,  Richard  P.,  356-36-0284 
Woloski,  John  C.  071-38-3683 
Wolvington.  William  H.,  197-36-4985 
Womble,  WUliam  C,  Jr.,  265-98-6591 
Wong,  Terrence  K.,  King.,  575-46-2109 
Wood,  Bruce  P.,  562-56-6120 
Wood,  David  P.,  240-86-4682 
Wood,  John  I.,  III.  254-70-3543 
Wood.  Kenneth  R..  404-66-4488 
Wood.  Lawrence  E.,  196-38-5770 
Wood,  Roger  L.,  453-72-6220 
Woodbury,  George  A.,  508-56-9587 
Woodruff,  William  A.,  219-50-1840 
Woods,  James  G..  400-64-6634 
Woodson.  Edward  R..  Ill,  229-58-8803 
Woody,  Carl  E.,  486-50-1389 
Woolford.  Parrel  J.,  527-62-0710 
Woolshlager,  John  C,  061-40-2935 
Wooten.  Marvin,  Jr..  442-44-5397 
Wooten.  Ralph  G..  244-64-4394 
Wootten,  Bradley  Q..  247-72-2165 
Workman.  Don  K..  265-68-6443 
Workman,  Kenneth  P.,  573-72-8890 
Worley,  Joe  R.,  447-42-6160 
WorreU,  Homer  W.,  422-60-7458 
Worrell,  Richard  D.,  536-38-2136 
Worthington.  Ronald  T..  033-32-0356 
Worthy.  Horace,  248-68-1612 
Worthy,  Susan  P..  427-92-4426 
Woyansky,  John  G.,  295-46-1029 
Wozniak,  Arthur,  396-48-8450 
Wray.  Timothy  A..  554-78-0972 
Wren,  Kenneth  A.,  444-50-8209 
Wright.  David  V..  431-78-9231 
Wright.  Garry  R.,  524-52-4328 
Wright,  John  E..  III.  466-72-9829 
Wright,  Less  P..  538-42-7299 
Wright.  Richard  K..  053-40-4232 
Wright.  Sumner  C.  006-42-3754 
Wright.  Thomas  J..  424-56-8683 
Wruble.  Eric  G.,  370-44-6857 


Wyatt,  Jake  W.,  331-38-0484 
Wyatt,  James  E..  465-70-2800 
Wyckoff,  Claesen  D..  224-68-0765 
Wyman,  Richard  H..  007-44-6094 
Wyman.  Samuel  D.,  Ill,  006-48-5855 
Wynkoop.  Ricky  V..  286-36-3835 
Wynn,  John  E.,  518-50-8954 
Wynohrad.  Julia  E.,  Sk..  404-68-4786 
Wyse,  Edward  J.,  280-40-4953 
Yager,  Klaus  D.,  215-40-3842 
Yarbrough.  Leslie  W.,  466-66-4536 
Yasalonls.  John  W.,  173-38-5445 
Yasuda,  Edward  T.,  576-42-1466 
Yaws,  Jane  A.,  Yates.,  354-46-7561 
Yealy,  Kermeth  A.,  163-38-1993 
Yee,  Philip  M..  347-44-4141 
Yelsley,  John  C,  032-34-3435 
Yerkes,  William  N..  208-36-5662 
Ylinen,  Prank  A.,  456-86-7489 
Yocom,  Michael  L.,  585-26-8554 
Yon,  Terry  A.,  230-60-5010 
Yonushonis,  WUliam  P.,  228-68-4234 
York,  Don  T.,  464-72-0517 
York.  Joseph  O..  486-46-4430 
York.  Thomas  A..  369-46-2212 
Yost.  Barbara  J.,  397-38-6679 
Young,  Anna  M..  535-40-1746 
Young,  David  P.,  312-46-4055 
Young,  Lewis  W.,  275-34-M54 
Young,  Nathaniel  L.,  Jr.,  429-84-2806 
Young,  Randolph  S..  Ill,  222-30-7465 
Young,  Robert  P.,  248-76-0501 
Young,  Robert  M..  225-66-2989 
Young,  Robert  M.,  457-78-4963 
Young,  Robert  N.,  452-84-3374 
Young,  Robert  S.,  152-40-0678 
Young,  Stephen  T.,  194-36-0153 
Young,  Terry  J.,  160-36-4829 
Young,  Wayne  R.,  409-70-2437 
Youngs,  Charles  D.,  417-56-9538 
Yount,  Everett  R.,  Jr.,  228-63-9604 
Younts,  James  O.,  Ill,  457-76-9834 
Yule,  James  C,  104-36-1988 
Yustas,  Vincent  P.,  139-36-5941 
Zabicki,  WUlian  B.,  104-34-4574 
Zadzora,  Timothy  P.,  162-32-1325 
Zais,  MitcheU  M..  265-80-7278 
Zakrzewski.  Stephen  C.  540-52-1463 
Zamora.  Richard  O..  Jr..  457-78-0808 
Zanow,  WUliam  L.,  064-38-0611 
Zdimal.  Michael  A..  094-34-6564 
Zehrer,  David  G.,  458-74-6853 
Zeier,  Timothy  M.,  285-36-9239 
Zelenka,  Ernest  K..  Jr.,  563-58-6484 
Zelko,  Thomas  J.,  171-32-1374 
Zetti,  James  H..  286-36-3844 
Zgutowlcz.  Henry  G..  102-36-7437 
Ziegler,  Edward  R.,  460-68-4359 
Zielmanskl,  Kenneth  P.,  178-40-2086 
Zilian,  Frederick,  Jr.,  143-42-7997 
Zimmerman,  Carol  H.,  449-82-9015 
Zimmerman,  Katherine  A..  437-88-8851 
Zimmerman.  Ryan  M.,  275-40-2241 
Zimmers,  Walter  H..  181-32-3380 
Zlmon,  Henry  A.,  176-36-1544 
Zinser,  Roy  P.,  Jr.,  226-62-1034 
Ziomek,  Daniel  D.,  212-48-9303 
Ziperman,  Don  B.,  456-86-6339 
Zola,  Ronald  G.,  199-34-1370 
Zuber,  Darlene  R.,  505-58-4150 
Zucker.  David  C.  486-52-1655 
Zuelke,  Lorene  E..  516-48-6786 
Zupan.  Terry  M.,  528-52-2709 
Zych.  Kenneth  A.,  356-36-1159 
Zychowski.  Ronald  M.,  222-30-0654 

The  following  named  Army  of  the  United 
States  Officers  for  permanent  promotion  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  in  accordance  with  section 
602,  title  VI,  Transition  Provisions.  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  of  1980. 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army: 
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To  be  coionel 


Angritt.  Peter,  06»-44-5788 
AntUl*.  Betty  J..  466-44-7980 
Bedynek.  Julius  U.  Jr.,  573-40-9683 
Blount,  Forest  N.,  427-38-4277 
Blum.  Herbert.  106-18-8321 
Brlttln.  Robert  W.,  348-24-9125 
Brown,  Clarence.  297-16-2534 
Bustoa.  Osvmldo.  058-44-1892 
Camp.  Norman  M..  366-60-8952 
Cox,  Laddie  M..  527-40-3305 
Davis.  Lowell  M..  321-28-7880 
Eagleton.  John  E..  Jr.,  523-32-3179 
Evangellsto,  Louis  A.,  048-20-9897 
Faggett.  Walter  L..  II.  021-28-1808 
Faubion.  Merle.  489-34-9950 
Formlck.  Joseph  D.,  540-26-9847 
Franco.  PUar  J..  467-60-9001 
Freeman.  John  R..  007-23-5616 
Oarrlty.  Richard  A..  504-36-4560 
Glase,  James  E.,  463-44-5707 
Hall.  Roger  V..  518-44-7683 
Hamlin.  Nonila  V..  397-63-0396 
Harden.  Lewis  B..  485-48-3339 
Hinshaw.  Amed  L..  246-22-8643 
Istvan.  Dorothy  E..  196-23-5763 
Kett.  Irving.  127-14-0687 
Lipton.  Charles  &.  174-32-9355 
Loftus.  Conrad  W..  Josep.,  069-20-0335 
McDonnell,  Dermis  E..  479-40-0446 
Mitchell,  Charles  H..  V..  533-53-3984 
Moore.  Hylan  C.  377-36-3307 
NJus.  Irving  C  483-38-8634 
Odegard.  Donald  C.  520-36-3794 
Phlppen.  WlUia.  011-30-6855 
Rankin.  Thomas  M..  337-42-3678 
Rasberry.  James.  427-50-1937 
Riffle.  John  E..  306-32-8766 
Schultz,  Edward  E.,  365-46-9868 
Sokol,  Robert  J..  058-22-0217 
Sproch.  Richard.  184-14-7274 
Squltieri.  Alfonse  P..  057-32-9884 
Stein.  Robert  B..  261-32-9969 
Stuebben.  George  H..  466-30-5661 
Sun.  Chlen  P..  114-54-1427 
Sykes.  Ha.  224-40-1635 
Thompson.  Walter  M..  Jr..  419-20-9676 
Todd.  Robert  C.  381-24-9470 
Tolmach,  Robert.  109-14-8001 
Veytia,  Joe  F.,  460-26-3998 
Wear.  Douglas  J..  568-52-2327 
Werner.  Charles  P..  233-40-8005 
Zone.  Robert  M..  048-33-3673 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abel.  Donald  W..  282-26-9484 
Adams.  John  E..  Jr..  209-28-6372 
Ahnell.  Charles  P..  Jr..  119-32-6999 
Alexander.  Margaret  N..  359-14-4948 
Amoroso.  Frank  P..  109-34-0287 
Anderson.  James  R..  518-40-0936 
Artzer.  Paul  E.,  510-44-8566 
AspinaU.  Kenneth  B.,  508-56-1115 
Babb,  Joe  P.,  441-40-9317 
Balogh,  Zoltan.  J..  566-52-4221 
Banner.  Ernest  A..  242-40-0018 
Bamett.  Dillmus  W.,  Jr.,  267-34-3641 
Barth,  David  F.,  456-66-9217 
Basso,  Oeorge,  333-40-2285 
Batten.  Peter  R..  230-56-9295 
Bayliss.  Susan  E..  208-30-5983 
Beach.  Donald  M.,  103-36-6628 
Becco,  Lawrence  A..  Jr.,  421-58-0661 
Beck,  Lois  M.,  298-28-1723 
Begley,  Vincent  J.,  146-26-9273 
Bell.  Lester  R.,  556-46-7961 
Bellf  i,  Donnle  D.,  498-34-2822 
Beimett,  John  R..  534-44-3362 
Benson,  Charles  A.,  535-42-6237 
Berg.  Allan.  262-72-0025 
Bernhardt.  Eugene  D..  184-30-4083 
Beruvides.  Esteban  M..  266-70-5214 
Blckley.  Hugh  J..  250-46-9061 
Birmingham,  Irving.  293-40-3484 
Black.  Joseph  L.,  525-78-1046 


Bonthuis.  Robert  E.,  485-30-2603 
Booker.  Marshall  L..  465-40-4885 
Boozer,  JameB  D..  256-68-3041 
Bosse,  George.  043-28-6664 
Bougas.  Conatantlne  T.,  069-34-4149 
Bourke,  Larry  T.,  505-50-4978 
Bowden,  David  D..  364-44-4111 
Bramblett.  John  R.,  Jr.,  364-44-4216 
Brantley.  James  E..  336-36-1718 
BrasweU.  Billie  E..  430-74-3645 
Brisson.  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  220-42-0213 
Brockway.  Charles  R.,  535-40-7575 
Buckley.  David  L.,  430-64-6437 
Bulken.  James  D..  084-24-5997 
Burch,  Linda  G..  268-40-9277 
Buzzard,  RiU  V..  Naranjo,  024-22-2591 
Bykowskl,  Norbert  H.,  344-26-2973 
Calhoun,  Norman  S.,  Jr.,  487-44-0561 
Camerano.  Anthony  G..  Jr..  024-32-8975 
Campbell,  Carlos  B..  G.,  357-26-7874 
Campbell,  Donald  J..  027-30-2585 
Campbell.  Samuel  L..  400-42-2233 
Cannon.  Samuel  L.,  430-72-8423 
CarboneU,  Arthur  J..  Jr..  529-50-3833 
Carpenter.  EMgene  H.,  405-52-9362 
Carwlle.  Frederick  H..  215-36-1754 
Castle,  Donald  D.,  726-16-7886 
Caughron.  John  R.,  445-32-7002 
Caulder,  Francis  R.,  251-34-6224 
Chacko.  Anna  K.,  143-48-4121 
Chalaire.  Frank  M..  439-24-9066 
Chambers,  Jerry  W.,  228-60-5962 
Cheatham,  Ronald  C  234-66-3030 
Cherry,  Norman  R..  076-34-3777 
Childress,  Phillip  W.,  409-70-8531 
Cho.  Lucy  O..  156-48-3277 
Chobrda.  Martin  P..  231-52-7243 
Chow,  Jimmy  A..  262-27-0134 
Chrlstensen.  Donald  G..  506-26-7312 
Coggin,  Laura  J.,  267-42-5445 
Cole,  Bruce  H.,  579-50-4806 
Cole,  Gene  W.,  228-52-2031 
Collins.  Jan  C,  262-54-1133 
Conaty,  Peter  M.,  556-52-9776 
Condon,  Brian  P.,  079-30-2017 
Copeland.  Donald  P.,  411-70-0026 
Cozier,  Anthony  R..  135-34-9363 
Crast,  Prank  W.,  067-36-5313 
Craven,  Grover  O..  Jr.,  238-74-5080 
Crawford,  James  L..  263-52-8974 
Crino,  Samuel  J.,  Jr.,  127-34-9010 
Crocetti,  Perruccio  M.,  542-40-2848 
Curtiss.  John  B..  041-22-4092 
Danby,  James  C,  314-42-4068 
Dangerfield,  Harvey  D.,  553-58-0359 
Dargon,  Paul  K.,  002-26-6745 
Davis.  Argus  D.,  Jr..  431-72-4955 
Davis,  Daniel  O..  Jr.,  262-38-0172 
Davis.  Elvemice.  428-68-5052 
Dechambeau,  James  H.,  519-26-9659 
Deegan,  James  L.,  561-56-3583 
Deleo,  John  B.,  Jr.,  291-28-3064 
Delgado,  Alice  J..  261-44-7865 
Dempster,  Clifford  R.,  541-48-6235 
Detwiler,  James  E.,  287-36-3120 
Dewan,  Mary  T.,  199-22-2673 
Dibease,  John  P.,  Jr.,  125-28-5814 
Dibenedetto,  Margaret.  120-28-0692 
Dickerson,  Harry  A.,  114-32-4392 
Dillon,  James  D.,  Jr.,  415-72-0267 
Dingey,  Martha  J.,  300-30-9853 
Dixon.  Donald  B.,  213-30-0989 
Dodson,  Albertus  F.,  506-24-3694 
Domlnguez,  Rodolfo  G.,  466-62-5999 
Dortch,  Wrayphord  O..  431-54-7650 
Downes,  Thomas  J.,  361-14-1275 
Drennen,  Robert  V.,  Edwin,  307-30-2461 
Duarte.  Cristobal  G.,  019-32-0390 
Dullna,  Andrew  S..  Ill,  017-34-6485 
Dunn.  Roger  T.,  084-20-3049 
Durham,  James  C,  573-40-2836 
Durham,  John  K.,  482-28-4256 
Eaton.  Michael  W.,  547-66-4475 
Echeverria.  Peter  D..  011-34-8045 


Ellerman.  Margaret  L..  364-36-7532 
Elliott.  Barbara  J..  541-46-1330 
Elliott.  Carol  J..  540-40-5837 
Elmeer,  Phillip  S.,  079-32-5520 
Ely.  Richard  M..  226-56-4942 
Erbach,  William  W..  135-28-2816 
Esau.  Palmer  M.,  023-32-5017 
Eskestrand.  Thomas  A.,  562-58-5729 
Evans.  Harold  D..  125-20-8867 
Evans,  Jane  E..  122-24-8070 
Ewing.  Jochen  H..  283-38-7396 
Farriester,  Clifford  W..  440-28-7292 
Ferreira.  Marvin  E..  575-26-8189 
Finn,  Elizabeth  P..  022-22-6328 
Plannagan.  Theodore  R..  240-66-9222 
Fletcher.  Roland  G..  216-36-4518 
Flynn.  Edward  R..  571-05-6251 
Forde,  Norman,  P.,  393-20-3802 
Foster,  Jerry  D.,  420-58-8157 
Pravel,  John  P.,  Jr..  179-34-3673 
Preimuth,  Kenneth  C.  214-38-2089 
Priedlander,  Arthur  M.,  102-30-7448 
Fulfer,  Jesse  K..  458-52-6769 
Gallucci,  Charles  L.,  174-24-4717 
Galysh,  Roman  L.,  036-28-3422 
Gamez,  Jesus  A.,  584-52-3177 
Gannon,  Michael  J.,  571-54-1492 
Gibson.  Robert  A..  531-42-0189 
Gillespie,  John  J..  542-50-7803 
Glatte.  Horst  H.,  048-30-5618 
Glenn.  Lucille.  462-62-1067 
Goad,  Nan  J..  413-60-4716 
Goeres,  Richard  V.,  361-20-6300 
Goertz,  Bernard  C.  457-52-3247 
Gogl.  George  L..  543-36-9331 
Goode.  Ross  C,  229-58-9848 
Goodrich,  Roger  L..  Jr..  563-62-1600 
Gover,  Donald  W.,  453-48-9373 
Graef,  Calvin  R.,  Jr.,  585-03-1663 
Grant,  James  C.  Jr.,  538-14-3638 
Greenspan.  Renata  B..  084-46-7037 
Griffin,  Kevin  W..  025-32-9781 
Gruenhagen,  Gary  A.,  525-88-7690 
Guenther.  Wayne  W.,  384-42-5489 
Gulbrandsen,  Patricia  H..  185-32-4904 
Hairston,  Richard  M..  Jr..  388-42-5966 
Hando,  Robert  J..  209-32-8562 
Haralson,  John  W..  497-38-2175 
Hardy,  William  J.,  090-34-0130 
Harrington,  Bobby  C.  239-48-2143 
Harris,  Jimmie  N..  431-52-8242 
Harrison,  Ralph  L.,  306-46-0839 
Hartlage,  Albert  J.,  310-40-6439 
Harvey,  Gerald  W..  506-54-0591 
Hatler.  Gaylord  E..  516-42-7772 
Battle.  George  R..  413-56-3154 
Havens.  Edward  A..  352-34-6445 
Hawkins,  George  A..  368-42-7531 
Heacox.  Milton  L..  518-36-8155 
Henderson,  Douglas  R..  006-26-0962 
Henderson.  Lee  A.,  447-30-8756 
Hendrlckson,  Russell  T.,  476-12-1003 
Henke.  Clarence  E..  472-30-5126 
Hepner,  Theodore  W.,  372-34-8872 
Hlgginbotham,  Montague  T..  264-62-4635 
Hill.  Stephen  M..  035-28-9791 
Hines.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  253-56-6797 
Hite,  John  T.,  551-60-8982 
Holland,  Jerry  H..  252-58-4981 
Holland.  Wayne  R.,  053-34-1328 
Hoopes.  Thomas  R..  172-34-7586 
Horsley.  John  P..  572-48-9353 
Hrin.  Basil  A..  295-14-3251 
Hughes.  Frederick  S.,  052-32-2756 
Iverson,  Virgil  O..  538-30-8023 
James,  Doris  M.,  271-28-9746 
Jeffers,  Gerald  R.,  294-38-0071 
Johanson,  John  N.,  Jr..  016-32-6118 
Johnson,  Jerry  R..  565-38-2146 
Johnson,  Richard  C,  406-34-0146 
Jones,  Robert  G..  267-40-5373 
Jopp,  Prank  G..  Jr.,  043-28-9179 
Joyner,  James  L.,  442-36-7136 
Kalitka,  Peter  P..  011-24-1281 
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Kalpakgian.  Olga.  019-24-1104 
Kamis.  Edward  J.,  177-14-9650 
Kaufman,  Richard  C.  229-36-1218 
Keil.  Donald  L.,  340-28-2102 
Kelley.  James  L..  542-44-6060 
Kennedy,  Daniel  P.,  034-18-2996 
Kim.  Seung  I.,  062-52-8613 
Kimbell.  David  L.,  259-68-4706 
Kittinger.  Paul  P..  Jr..  238-58-3591 
Kolina,  John  S..  315-28-5888 
Koppelman,  Eric  S.,  154-30-6377 
Koss,  Saul  H.,  109-34-1706 
Kraus.  Eric  E..  100-32-5705 
Kulm.  Margaret  M..  161-36-9144 
Kutchoodon,  Eleanor  M..  202-24-7201 
Labaugh.  William  J.,  042-34-0299 
Lake.  Francis  X..  Jr.,  203-32-0017 
Lake,  Peter  H.,  135-32-1709 
Land,  Margaret  A.,  Glader..  305-38-0278 
Larkin,  Edwin  M.,  432-80-2468 
Lawsin.  Rosen  J.,  178-44-6378 
Leach,  William  P.,  402-50-0353 
Lee,  Howard  T.,  554-22-2451 
Lefkowitz,  Martin  N.,  130-26-4616 
Legrice.  Kenneth  P..  Jr.,  002-32-5046 
Lennon,  Robert  L.,  385-36-1382 
Lester,  Michael  B.,  455-60-0352 
Limbo.  Zenen  C,  295-54-0264 
Lin.  tse  H.,  320-54-5880 
Lock,  James  L.,  Jr.,  216-40-9376 
Logue,  Charles  D..  012-18-8284 
Lokkesmoe.  Robert  G..  476-22-8995 
Loleng,  Cecilia  M.,  568-02-4260 
Longshaw,  Clifton  V.,  Jr.,  293-34-4000 
Lopeztorres.  Javier.  582-22-7018 
Lott.  Cleveland  B.,  417-50-3778 
Love.  Glenn  R..  460-58-2002 
Lowry,  Barbara  S.,  200-18-9151 
Lozada,  Jacob,  582-78-8740 
Luckey,  Thomas  S.,  260-62-2304 
Luke,  Sooil  C,  102-50-6104 
Macasaet,  Francisco  P.,  513-52-3300 
Machucapadin,  Carlos  A.,  580-44-5969 
Madayag,  Robert  A..  Jr..  559-52-8441 
Mallory,  Jerilyn  J.,  539-40-3508 
Mania.  John  R.,  145-34-7290 
Manley.  Willis  L.,  517-34-7672 
Manning,  Willie  L..  Jr.,  438-58-8458 
Mansfield,  Lyndon  E..  210-32-0982 
Manwaring.  Max  G.,  553-38-0064 
Maras,  Zvonlmir  I.,  550-54-3421 
Marsano.  Jesse  J.,  Alexand.,  059-32-1663 
Martin,  LarrV  D..  342-34-7846 
Martindale,  Robert  A..  430-74-7153 
Martyak,  Anthon,  208-34-0017 
Maslowski,  Walter.,  445-42-0729 
Massion,  Barry  W.,  445-40-8640 
Mateer.  Robert  F.,  Ill,  189-38-8152 
Matich.  Nenad,  323-38-5913 
Matthews,  Marvin  V.,  Jr.,  461-64-0421 
McAdams,  Charles  O..  449-62-9624 
McAllister,  Charles  K..  252-70-5832 
McCarthy,  Joseph  C,  J.,  535-40-8555 
McCarty,  James  A.,  445-40-4132 
McCormick,  Prank  E.,  569-46-1177 
McDevitt,  James  P.,  016-28-1205 
McDonald.  John  A..  541-56-8674 
McLean.  Floyd  W..  Jr..  443-44-5125 
McLean.  Richard,  254-50-0047 
Mellon.  Harry  H..  576-42-8977 
Meredith.  Dennis  M..  568-48-7901 
Millard,  Stanley  N..  533-30-4189 
Miller,  Charles  A.,  340-28-6174 
Miller.  Lawrenc.  040-34-5726 
Miller.  Michael  E..  484-50-1388 
Miller.  Paul  L..  484-38-9776 
Mindrum,  Gerald  G..  468-38-3328 
Mino.  Thomas  A.,  270-28-7203 
Moessner,  Harold  P.,  508-54-8028 
Mongolo,  William  T.,  557-52-9519 
Mooney.  Philip  A..  Jr..  354-36-5992 
Moore.  Catherine  S..  186-34-2919 
Moore.  Otis  D..  464-68-1611 
Moorman.  Claude  T..  261-58-4080 


Morel,  Cesar  R.,  Eduardo,  096-36-0411 
Morrison,  Mary  J.,  040-36-6996 
Moseley.  Michael  S.,  147-32-6678 
Motes,  John  L..  II.  419-56-3490 
Munsey,  Jackson  L.,  234-46-5539 
Murphy,  Robert  P..  Jr..  021-26-9040 
Murray.  Oliver  E..  248-60-6675 
Myers,  Robert  C.  227-58-3626 
Nabstedt.  Robert  E.,  336-34-9652 
Neale,  William  T.,  229-56-4352 
Nelson.  Iva  K..  503-52-4803 
Nichols,  George  H..  Jr.,  256-38-7589 
Nickels,  Ronald  L.,  492-44-8442 
Nilsen.  David  I..  187-30-3746 
Norris.  Paul  S.,  460-48-7073 
Northrop,  Clyde  M..  Ill,  419-44-3365 
O'Brien,  Bernard  P..  198-18-0444 
O'Brien.  Edward  J..  W.,  459-66-9342 
Ochla.  Rowland  E.,  577-76-6612 
Odea.  James  E.,  540-38-4038 
Odom,  Robert  N.,  254-64-5671 
Olander,  Leroy  H.,  Jr.,  529-26-9437 
Oliver,  Richard  T.,  330-26-9587 
Osimo,  Ronald  E..  019-34-1664 
Osterholzer,  Heinz  O.,  152-32-2759 
Outler,  Henry  T.,  256-65-4183 
Palmer,  Daniel  W.,  456-70-8472 
Palmer.  Darwin  B.,  Jr.,  221-28-4012 
Pape,  Nicholas  P.,  Jr.,  043-36-4084 
Park,  Pyong  S.,  371-56-3414 
Parker,  Cyril  C,  305-36-5991 
Parker.  Nelson,  252-46-2568 
Parrish,  William  J..  417-58-8526 
Patrick,  James  C,  270-44-2520 
Payne,  Delbert  G.,  411-50-1649 
Pellerano,  George,  122-26-8694 
Perkins,  James  R..  522-32-3590 
Perlow.  Joyce  S.,  499-34-9655 
Peters,  Ronald  J.,  388-42-5729 
Peterson,  Carl  R..  528-40-2314 
Petty,  Michael.  317-46-2069 
Pierce.  Henry  P.,  252-72-7200 
Pitchford,  Bertrand  C.  183-28-8017 
Polito,  Victor  V.,  Joseph.,  069-20-1026 
Pollack,  Stefan  L.,  152-34-5653 
Polydys,  Bruce  P..  049-34-3566 
Popejoy,  Lou  A.,  434-72-3261 
Powanda,  Michael  C,  157-32-7024 
Presley,  Vernon  W..  Jr.,  175-30-2822 
Prichard,  Johnnie  R.,  409-44-2194 
Pridgen.  Lamar  B..  239-56-4137 
Pugh.  Loren  D..  320-30-8368 
Quattromani,  Frank  L..  094-32-4281 
Quirui,  Richard,  535-30-7466 
Rakiewicz,  Caroline  J..  161-38-7706 
Rath.  Prank  H..  Jr.,  079-34-1877 
Raynock.  Donald  J.,  520-40-9763 
Reed,  Larry  D.,  454-60-8780 
Reed,  Richard  H.,  032-34-6492 
Reimers,  Darlene  M.,  519-48-8730 
Reinke,  Albert  R.,  568-22-3274 
Renfrow,  Kenneth  E.,  512-22-0656 
Resko,  Carolyn  B.,  170-30-2417 
Revelle,  Aniel  W.,  Jr.,  437-52-5009 
Reynolds,  Ernest  H.,  Jr.,  244-66-8710 
Roberts,  Gayle  A.,  405-42-1027 
Robinson,  Ronald  B.,  568-44-0884 
Robitallle,  Normand  D.,  010-22-3808 
Rogers.  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  527-70-8323 
Rogers,  James  E..  447-36-5013 
Rosadoortiz,  Juan  P.,  582-50-9729 
Rosenfeld,  Robert,  051-38-3598 
Rowe,  Clarence  E.,  Jr..  432-78-4586 
Rowe,  James  N.,  457-60-8318 
Rudd,  John  H.,  078-34-4242 
Ryan,  Robert  J..  135-22-5100 
Sabin,  Ashley  P..  250-76-8414 
Saldana.  Guido  P..  094-42-9182 
Sanderlin,  Larry  R..  454-68-6665 
Sanderson.  Richard  L..  457-58-7488 
Sandri.  William  N..  148-20-4676 
Sapp.  Robert  E..  Jr..  254-48-3885 
Savittlere.  Joseph  A..  092-32-9409 
Schalm.  Roger  B..  572-38-5496 


Schlatter.  Egon  K..  E.,  100-24-3241 
Schlie.  James  A..  481-48-2634 
Schotz,  Helen  C,  452-56-9754 
Seffens.  Stephen  K..  300-28-1228 
Sen.  Jayanti  K.,  135-52-6397 
Shaddix.  John  T.,  420-48-7753 
Shaffer.  James  R.,  441-42-2368 
Shapiro,  Allan  E..  051-30-7733 
Shelton,  Jerry  W.,  466-64-9825 
Sherrill.  Samuel  W.,  254-62-1727 
Shervette.  Robert  E.,  III.  242-58-6150 
Shimek.  Andrew  A.,  396-28-5591 
Shoemaker.  Charles  P..  Jr.,  555-56-9102 
Short,  Donald  E..  505-36-5811 
Short,  Sinclair  G.,  354-34-5570 
Shulman,  Robert  S..  546-56-7943 
Silva.  Richard  H.,  154-30-7369 
Silvers,  Paul,  563-44-5950 
Silverstein,  Philip.  103-22-0176 
Simmons,  Carlos  N.,  241-34-5049 
Simpson  James  E..  576-40-7254 
Slater.  E>ennis  W.,  074-38-9647 
Slaton,  Irving  C,  439-58-7492 
Smith,  Billy  T.,  463-40-7113 
Smith,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  258-60-9271 
Smith,  Douglas  T.,  460-90-0145 
Smith,  Edward  F.,  146-33-1660 
Smith,  Jimmy  M.,  360-64-8784 
Smith,  PoweU  M.,  II,  436-56-7364 
Smith,  Ray  V..  502-34-5324 
Smith,  Thompson  C,  579-30-2456 
Snell,  Wilmer  D..  422-56-3749 
Sniadach,  Louis  M.,  216-34-8163 
Snittjer,  Richard  C,  483-50-0040 
Song.  Jong  E.,  279-58-5631 
Sorensen,  Jack  W.,  481-54-8318 
Sowell,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  451-60-4715 
Splller,  Jimmie  C,  444-30-0409 
Spitz,  Edward.  079-34-6280 
Springmler,  Joyce  T..  303-32-5909 
Stagg,  Charles  R.,  461-68-1618 
Sterling,  Dean  A.,  573-56-7596 
Strickland,  Edward  R.,  571-40-9972 
Stroud.  Joe  T..  Jr..  226-60-1515 
Swaim,  James  H.,  487-46-6231 
Taubner,  Rudolf  W..  565-92-9306 
Taylor,  John  H.,  231-42-2846 
Tessler,  Paul  L.,  005-40-8204 
Theriault,  Hilbert  D.,  006-42-5078 
Thigpen,  Clifton  K.,  253-50-7944 
Thomas,  Jack  L.,  242-36-2143 
Thomas,  James  E.,  024-30-5458 
Thompson.  Roland  D..  476-28-5120 
Throwe,  Gerald  J.,  040-34-3101 
Tlmm,  Harry  W.,  506-36-6031 
Tlwary,  Chandra  M..  264-33-5388 
Tracy,  Robert  G.,  458-46-5829 
Trivette,  Parks  D.,  245-14-2782 
Tubbs,  WiUiam  G..  208-30-1464 
Tyler,  David  C,  118-40-3423 
Tyson,  Charles  A.,  430-72-6050 
Upton.  Kevin  M.,  020-32-6794 
Vagshenian,  Gregory  S.,  038-30-9413 
VanAllen,  Jack  W.,  505-48-2092 
VanNostrand,  D.,  262-82-5814 
VanVranken,  Edwin  W.,  566-44-3269 
Van  Winkle,  Albert  E..  Jr..  245-66-7773 
Vickers,  Marvin  K.,  Jr.,  422-50-5927 
Vinson,  George  E.,  Jr..  329-36-5547 
Vruwink,  Paul  H..  398-26-4788 
Wagner,  Frank  J.,  Jr..  227-46-6980 
Walcott,  William  O.,  041-30-4077 
Walker,  Samuel  P.,  226-54-2662 
Wall,  Daniel  W.,  536-38-6429 
Walsh.  Ambrose  G.,  056-14-5302 
Wannarka.  Gerald  L.,  473-38-5341 
Warmlngton.  Alan  R..  018-34-5739 
Warsaw.  Frederick  D..  247-70-7363 
Watanabe,  Henry,  576-28-2930      • 
Watson,  Jon  A.,  370-46-2365 
Watts.  Walter,  060-36-0481 
Weaver,  Jerry  A..  Grant.  455-60-9395 
Webb,  Arthur  B..  224-54-7356 
Webb,  James  A.,  445-12-8899 
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Webb,  Jerry,  450-58-3800 
Wellepp,  George  W.,  144-22-6315 
Wella.  Donald  W.,  221-32-5781 
West.  Byron  P..  Jr..  566-60-3865 
White.  David  A..  430-52-7909 
White,  Jeffrey  H.,  251-64-6029 
Whitney,  Charles  W,  368-28-0763 
Wldeman,  Fletcher  D.,  423-44-6343 
Wilbur,  Donald  V.,  123-16-7399 
Wilson.  Melvin  A.,  522-58-5582 
Wood,  Clyde  J..  423-28-0069 
Woodrlng.  Gary  E.,  247-68-3596 
Yap.  Rudolph  H..  Gee,  576-34-3427 
Zalkalns,  Gundars.  013-30-6163 
Zarybenlcky.  Gary  L.,  511-40-9124 
ZeUgs.  Joseph.  365-46-4558 

To  be  major 
Aaron.  Lewis  W..  Jr..  577-68-4676 
Abdo.  Hatem  S..  215-82-6763 
Abies.  John  E..  568-58-1249 
Acker.  Richard  B..  332-40-5925 
Adams.  Carolyn.  169-44-9720 
Advanl.  Hiroo  H..  231-86-6451 
Ajham.  Sunan.  945-58-9043 
Aldarondo.  Sigfredo.  580-52-0834 
Alfred.  Exzelia.  058-38-8244 
Allan.  Edward  G..  142-42-2215 
Allen  John  C.  HI.  416-62-9398 
Allen.  Richard  L.,  304-40-5074 
Allen.  Robert  C.  436-68-1314 
Allen.  Roger  L..  481-68-6019 
Allen.  Susanne  549-74-2830 
Alvarez.  Carlos  M..  584-12-2188 
Alving.  Barbara  M..  311-50-0525 
Ambrose.  Lona  K..  521-60-8583 
Anderson.  Bruce  D..  110-20-2555 
Anderson.  Monte  L..  523-46-4292 
Anson,  Robert  A..  058-36-3408 
Applegate.  H..  283-34-1821 
Applewhite.  George  A..  426-96-5364 
Arguinzoni.  Juan  B.,  583-22-4378 
Arnold.  James  E..  500-52-6827 
Arturetmelendez.  Antonio,  581-50-2139 
Ashley.  Robert  L..  505-38-0598 
Aflhton.  Arden  L..  Jr..  529-64-2545 
Askew.  Alphonso  R..  465-72-5370 
Austin.  Lavem  M.,  543-48-9920 
Avbel.  Allan  P..  196-36-4565 
Babolan.  Richard.  011-30-6501 
Baens,  Hector  S.,  084-32-7993 
Baikaid,  Madhav,  309-78-1788 
BaUey,  Charlton  O.,  Jr..  176-40-2809 
Baker.  Charles  E..  123-36-0424 
BaU.  Marvin  J..  466-76-1921 
Ballou.  William  R..  Jr.,  254-76-3045 
Bardou.  Mark  W.,  276-46-3154 
Barker,  Donald  E.,  411-86-8937 
Barnes,  Larry  A..  514-52-3021 
Bartel,  Sheryl  J.,  544-56-9579 
Bartels.  Roger  J.,  074-26-8961 
Barton,  Stephen  P.,  212-48-1215 
Bartosh,  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  169-40-9263 
Basso,  Richard  M.,  041-38-7811 
Bateman,  WUliam  P..  411-54-2426 
Bates.  Michael  R..  504-54-9445 
Bates.  WUliam  B..  Ill,  259-70-3332 
Bauer.  John  J..  216-20-5041 
Beattle.  Cath.  554-70-9063 
Becker.  WiUlam  K.,  Jr.,  305-60-9223 
Behrens.  Jeffrey  M.,  067-40-0346 
Bekker,  £>avld  G.,  531-50-2081 
Belanger,  Gerald  R.,  005-40-4374 
Belfigllo,  E.  J.,  176-40-6268 
Bell,  Donald  W.,  223-64-4417 
Bell.  Kenneth  V.,  Jr.,  265-84-5456 
BeU,  Victor  C,  332-36-9122 
Belton,  Robert  T..  254-40-5870 
Benedictos,  Mln,  185-44-3552 
Bennett,  Clifford,  025-38-6060 
Bennion,  Scott  D.,  520-50-6598 
Benton.  Joanne  D.,  363-42-5779 
Benway,  Kenneth  J..  012-34-6281 
Berezuk,  Gregory  P..  117-40-2535 
Berger.  Melvin.  200-38-1567 


Berkenbaugh.  James  T..  192-40-1198 
Berklin,  Shawn  L..  492-52-9748 
Betts.  Richard  M.,  567-38-8851 
BJerke.  Reuben  E.,  502-36-4418 
Black.  Richard  R..  585-03-9473 
Blackburn.  David  J..  335-30-9309 
Blanchard.  Alvord  A.,  Jr..  015-26-4677 
Block.  Bradley  R.,  394-40-1988 
Blough,  John  M.,  492-54-4044 
Bodai.  Conrad  P..  563-76-5300 
Bodkin.  Richard  A..  228-50-3134 
Bonn.  John  H..  130-36-1310 
Boone,  William  P.,  II.  236-80-3615 
Booth.  John  L..  018-38-3764 
Borden.  Jean  S..  492-36-6153 
Borrego.  Eugene  T..  561-72-9614 
Borromeo.  Azael.  170-40-4122 
Boudreau.  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  030-38-3810 
Bowlsby.  Alan  D..  280-32-2737 
Bradley.  Joel  P..  Jr..  410-78-3721 
Bradley.  Roger  L.,  020-26-2702 
Braeuer,  Norbert  R.,  456-66-6249 
Branly,  Louis  P..  557-70-0748 
Brann,  Timothy  W.,  449-72-5758 
Braun.  Theodore  M.,  277-46-8505 
Brawner,  John  C.  223-70-1998 
Brecher.  Harold  J..  389-48-1370 
Breitweser,  J.,  473-48-4700 
Brewer,  Randall  J.,  409-86-9527 
Brien,  James  H..  467-80-6498 
Brown,  David  L..  432-96-4716 
Brown,  Patricia  A.,  253-70-4575 
Brueckman.  James  A.,  201-38-4665 
Brugman,  John  L.,  526-84-1221 
Brundage.  John  P..  344-26-1806 
Bryant.  John  W..  225-60-3625 
Bulanon.  Manuel.  557-06-7567 
Bunnett.  Thomas  T..  558-44-6216 
Bunton.  Joe  E..  453-76-0487 
Buono.  Carolyn  W..  544-52-5636 
Burkhalter.  Jo  A..  483-54-2573 
Burton.  Joann,  197-30-4114 
Bush,  William  W.,  298-34-2712 
Butler,  Ignatius  W.,  114-14-4049 
Cabada,  Heriberto  R.,  Jr.,  267-80-4357 
Cabeza,  Denlse  C,  263-65-7358 
Cable,  Harold  P..  241-74-5281 
Cabral,  Paulett.  024-36-2298 
Cachero.  Prancisco  S..  Jr.,  445-48-9974 
Cahue.  Aldo  E..  327-34-4705 
Cain.  John  D..  317-52-1172 
Callahan.  Robert  L..  012-20-4026 
Calvert.  William  E..  428-76-5359 
Campbell.  Charles  C.  433-70-6999 
CampbeU.  Robert  J..  181-38-8678 
Cantey.  Samuel  E..  Jr..  259-68-0292 
Cantrell.  Alvin  D..  243-74-4917 
Carlno.  Michael  J..  041-50-6376 
Carlson.  Richard  S..  467-82-8055 
Carper.  John  M.,  174-20-7236 
Carr,  Robert  V.,  465-90-8866 
Carter,  James  R.,  531-48-0604 
Case,  Randall  B.,  150-40-0208 
Casey,  Glenn  R..  490-52-9759 
Cashman,  Mildred  J..  Aim..  113-24-6609 
Cassada.  Homer  B..  447-44-0977 
Castillo,  Oscar  G.,  457-80-8853 
Cattle,  Richard  G.,  270-42-0743 
Castro.  Alelda.  096-28-5468 
Cava,  Eugenio  P..  468-48-2028 
Cavanaugh,  John  P..  403-68-7354 
Celio.  Mary.  165-32-6729 
Centric,  Ronald,  289-42-7359 
Chambers,  John  W.,  Jr.,  223-70-5345 
Chan,  Manuelita  P.,  Bomedia,  137-52-5744 
Chapman,  Donald  C,  269-40-4248 
Chapman,  Donald  R..  040-42-9168 
Chappell,  Samuel  L..  362-48-8928 
Chawla.  Kawaljeet  K..  579-86-0382 
Cheatham.  Ronald  R.,  228-62-3459 
Cherkls,  Richard  C.  194-38-1414 
Chikarmane,  Ajlt  M..  131-54-3583 
Choi,  Bong  J.,  376-70-9415 
Chopra,  Ravinder,  218-84-2708 


Chung,  Byung  C.  117-52-4878 
Ciesla,  William  P„  072-30-7743 
Clapp.  Edwin  L..  319-38-5048 
Clark.  Rita  M..  542-36-3632 
Clark,  Robert  L..  170-32-4615 
Clarke,  Milton  A..  097-36-8438 
Clement.  Dennis  L.,  503-60-.^  123 
Coffey,  William  T..  251-78-8175 
Cohen.  David  J..  457-78-1709 
Cohen.  Ira  S..  074-34-9365 
Cole.  George  M..  513-34-8988 
Cole.  Thomas  R.,  470-54-5646 
Coley.  Virgil  R..  428-42-8438 
Collantes.  Meic,  269-58-6041 
Colvin.  Charles  J..  412-72-2395 
Congdon,  James  E.,  Jr.,  346-38-5174 
Congrove,  Jack  R.,  279-42-6394 
Connelly,  Lynne  M..  216-52-0662 
Connolly,  Michael  J.,  565-64-0477 
Connor,  Lee  O.,  231-60-4183 
Connors.  Robert  H..  503-58-9793 
Coodey.  Donald  J..  499-44-6718 
Cook.  Lorenza  A..  230-52-8082 
Corbett.  Clarence  L..  Jr.,  246-46-9885 
Corduan,  Erich,  S58-64-3391 
Cos.  Louis  R..  138-66-4176 
Cowardin.  Clinton  L..  227-66-3228 
Cox.  Gerald  D..  446-46-0905 
Cramer,  Philip  B.,  536-44-2026 
Cranford,  Harrol  L..  429-88-4966 
Craven.  James  M.,  261-82-2415 
Crawford  Peggy.  496-40-6131 
Crompton,  Mele.  193-36-2662 
Cuadrado.  Ruben.  101-36-6995 
Cummlngs.  Noel  M.,  411-70-1240 
Dales.  Richard  U,  247-80-5252 
Daniels,  Pranklin  D..  245-50-8286 
Daniels.  Gary  L.,  297-36-9965 
Daniels.  Henry  M..  579-58-6066 
Daniels.  James  W.,  140-20-0393 
Danley.  David  L..  532-44-5391 
Daugherty,  Stephen,  308-46-1846 
Davidson,  Neal  R.,  398-28-7009 
Davis,  John  W..  293-40-8588 
Day,  Rodney  G.,  301-44-7719 
Degrasse,  Robert  A.,  007-40-8048 
Delllnger,  Norma  P.,  031-34-9749 
Deltoromartlnez,  Ivan  E.,  584-38-1438 
Delvaux,  James  L..  504-24-2550 
Damatos,  Silverlo  P..  183-60-6584 
Demlng,  Woodle  M.,  409-84-5518 
Deppensmlth,  Donald  L.,  417-64-3394 
Desal,  Sharmlshtha  J.,  011-52-0704 
Destephens,  James  B.,  283-50-4041 
Detuncq,  Edward  R.,  470-36-8287 
Devlllier,  James  R.,  513-50-8118 
Devotl,  David  P.,  525-98-5405 
Dice,  William  H..  297-42-8506 
Dlch,  Nguyen  H.,  586-36-2214 
Dieffenbach,  James  A.,  164-36-0514 
Dimarzio,  Dante  J.,  Jr.,  165-42-7832 
Dirkson,  Kanzer  J.,  411-76-7726 
Diver,  Michael  J.,  501-54-1323 
Dlxson,  George,  304-54-4597 
Dockery,  Walter  R.,  238-76-8412 
Donnersteln,  Richard  L.,  265-62-4309 
Dorsey,  Edward,  344-42-0705 
Dorshimer,  John  R.,  146-26-5962 
Doucette,  Kenneth  A.,  002-32-2886 
Draeger,  Margaret  R.,  397-46-0110 
Drake,  Michael  W.,  327-40-5213 
Draughon,  James  E.,  238-80-1532 
Dregne,  James  M.,  399-42-8816 
Dueloux,  Harold  P.,  423-64-7967 
Dunn,  James  C,  Jr.,  418-64-4246 
Duran,  Leonard,  527-60-5717 
Durazzo.  Enuna  C.  168-24-9661 
Duvall.  Garry  D.,  282-44-7250 
Dyer.  Joseph  E..  491-60-9761 
Dzlados,  Joseph  E.,  533-52-5549 
Dziedzic,  Gene,  Jr.,  563-60-5452 
Eberle,  Kenneth  M..  484-58-8892 
Eck,  Margaret  E..  Jacobs.,  378-52-6766 
Eckberg,  David  J..  334-38-1734 
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Edwards.  Bruce  G.,  511-48-2450 
Edwards,  Jerry  D..  450-80-2102 
Eggebroten,  William  E.,  573-74-9401 
Elledge.  Philip  B.,  585-24-6371 
Ellis,  Van  S.,  430-84-8349 
Ellison,  William  B..  Jr.,  251-86-4133 
Elson,  Edward  C,  496-40-5169 
Ely.  Thomas  L.,  452-62-4169 
Erby.  David  D..  430-96-8190 
Erwln,  George.  509-48-4539 
Erwln,  George  M.,  509-48-1446 
Eskildsen,  Howard  A.,  506-70-4865 
Estey.  Allan  W.,  310-46-0011 
Estey,  Russell  S.,  547-70-9984 
Etzkom,  Eugene  T.,  068-38-6250 
Evans,  Gary  T..  458-64-1398 
Parrell.  Scott  J.,  382-50-8703 
Paver,  Patrick  L..  463-86-1237 
Pein.  Heru-y  G.,  052-38-9793 
Pelixvaldes,  Victor  M.,  580-42-6548 
Pemandez,  Buen,  584-34-0937 
Peryan,  Philip  I.,  142-32-4532 
Pialkowski,  William  E.,  338-42-8317 
Pllbey.  Robert  C,  137-40-2412 
Pinch,  Michael  H.,  547-80-8570 
Plncher,  Michael  E.,  241-88-8797 
Plnney,  Glenn  B.,  412-80-0613 
Pinnicum,  William  R.,  296-46-5112 
Plavln,  James  R.,  031-36-4181 
Flelsher,  Thomas  A.,  477-52-0801 
Fleury.  Lynne  M.,  089-40-2406 
Plorek,  Robert  C,  578-72-8313 
Floyd.  Arthur  L..  429-78-3356 
Flynn.  Peter  R..  013-40-3432 
Ponseca,  Jorge  L..  581-88-7092 
Ford,  Shirley  O.,  225-64-7099 
FYayne,  William  L.,  361-42-3233 
Frederick,  Bruce  M.,  252-42-4981 
Freeze,  Nora  L.,  063-40-1003 
Priedrich,  Andreas  I.,  117-38-5768 
Gage,  Thomas  P.,  391-44-0345 
Gaines,  Gary  L.,  250-84-0184 
Galang,  Juliana  I.,  055-52-0648 
Ganslen,  Gregory  E.,  043-42-5054 
Garcia,  Julio  E.,  584-16-8347 
Garlepy,  Robert  E.,  020-22-7185 
Garra,  Brian  S.,  531-56-1960 
Garrett,  Rose  T.,  557-39-9454 
Gattls,  Bruce  W.,  217-32-2687 
Gavan,  David  T.,  100-28-4161 
Gavlgan,  Thomas  J.,  002-36-6226 
Gay,  John  S.,  481-68-9405 
Gentry,  Wilbert  L.,  146-40-1329 
George,  Thomas  A.,  259-26-9118 
Gibb,  Harry  B.,  417-66-2240 
Gibson,  David  B.,  421-62-1074 
Glerbollnlcolon,  Jose  I.,  584-48-7383 
Gil,  Prancisco  M.,  267-72-3232 
Gilbert,  Arnold,  026-26-8431 
Gilpin,  James,  251-74-7736 
Glasler,  John  A..  568-74-7850 
Glass,  Laura  E.,  430-84-0453 
Glawe,  Dennis  D.,  479-64-7735 
Glazier,  Frederick  L.,  Jr.,  278-34-8349 
Gliatta,  Leonard,  103-38-1571 
Godfrey,  William  A.,  266-84-1625 
Goforth.  Billy  S.,  411-46-8537 
Goldberg,  Mellnda  A.,  T.,  229-64-4293 
Goldberg,  Pinkus,  173-40-1496 
Goldman,  Michael  H.,  203-38-6473 
Gonzalex,  Arlst,  511-42-8556 
Goodin,  Ellis  L.,  413-88-4211 
Goone,  Richard  L.,  530-34-7945 
Gore,  Ney  M.,  Ill,  587-38-8416 
Gorham,  Donald  H.,  390-24-3344 
Grabowskl.  Michael  K.,  431-80-8677 
Graham,  Charles  G.,  4.40-48-9603 
Grant,  Anderson  H.,  320-40-5798 
Grant,  Thomas  R.,  408-82-8038 
Green.  Prank  G..  429-92-0560 
Greene.  Thomas  E..  275-50-4522 
Grill.  Dennis  J.,  321-38-7592 
Gronbeck.  Christian,  III,  552-76-0333 
Grover,  Pushplnder  S.,  578-80-1253 


Grugin,  James  C.  Jr.,  404-68-6694 
Guenther,  Joseph  P.,  435-48-2890 
Hackley,  Frederick  D..  228-60-3507 
Halboth.  Fremont  D.,  383-48-2622 
Hall,  Bradley,  094-42-7891 
Hallock,  Scott  A..  488-56-0680 
Hanley,  Kevin  P.,  219-54-8073 
Hanna.  John  H.,  482-60-2415 
Hanscom,  Donald  R.,  230-54-5395 
Hansen,  Paul  A..  227-60-0150 
Hansen,  Randolph  M..  417-64-3078 
Hanson,  Charles,  523-52-0086 
Hanssen,  Robert  D.,  454-80-3700 
Harding,  Neal  E.,  181-36-4250 
Harris,  Karl  K.,  555-64-6007 
Harris,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  255-60-5739 
Harris,  William  C,  256-50-3989 
Harry,  James  L.,  245-74-6117 
Haskell,  Amparo,  145-32-6803 
Hassan,  Farhana.  318-58-7421 
Havalda,  James  T.,  516-88-3376 
Hawkins,  James  M.,  224-64-2769 
Hayes.  Arthur  J.,  231-62-6849 
Hayes,  Larry  C,  410-76-6936 
Hayne,  John  A..  Jr.,  483-54-5519 
Healy,  Michael  J.,  528-62-5393 
Henley.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  227-68-2089 
Hlbbert,  Mllo  L.,  544-50-5667 
Hicks,  Charles  B.,  511-52-0007 
Higbee,  James  W.,  565-42-7430 
Higgins,  Steven  G.,  506-46-8705 
Hill,  Prank  C,  517-56-0477 
Hill,  Terry  C,  483-54-6556 
Hinnen,  Gerhard  J.,  258-88-6344 
Hlnther,  Lance  R.,  516-62-0556 
Hlnton,  Joe  K.,  II,  458-74-1522 
Ho.  Chi  K..  586-32-9253 
Hodges.  Genous  S..  III.  225-70-4263 
Hodges.  James  W..  Jr..  416-72-1844 
Hoehne.  William  P..  533-30-0973 
Hoffman.  Edward  A..  549-48-3891 
Hoffman.  Samuel  G.,  Jr.,  229-62-8535 
Hogans,  William,  228-56-6595 
Hoke,  Terry  L.,  526-84-5929 
Holland,  George  C,  175-40-6229 
Holton,  Mark  E..  420-60-8551 
Holweger,  Ronald  R.,  503-54-3523 
Hoogerbeets,  Ja,  485-52-6803 
Hoover,  David  L.,  577-64-6466 
Homstein,  Michael,  085-34-2040 
Houghtaling.  Terry  J.,  370-48-6989 
Howard,  David  L.,  514-54-3998 
Howard,  Jean  E.,  054-34-5316 
Hoyt,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  219-52-3161 
Hughes,  Donald  W..  511-52-3763 
Huke.  Henry  R..  III.  032-34-3568 
Hulgan,  William  R..  320-44-8771 
Humphrey,  Roland  Q.,  447-30-9058 
Hunter,  Stephanie  S.,  292-44-3655 
Husain,  Parhat,  295-64-1742 
Hutchinson,  Har,  426-40-3856 
Hutslar,  Robert  H..  317-34-8449 
Hwang,  Mod  O..  236-02-5645 
Imberi,  Anthony  M.,  474-44-9590 
Iten,  Thomas  J.,  487-48-6806 
Jaccard,  John  T.,  214-48-6486 
Jackson,  Michael  E.,  499-48-6390 
Janssens,  James  R.,  133-40-2300 
January,  Michael  D.  C,  453-64-1659 
Jefferson,  Arm  C,  Stant.,  316-32-2398 
Jenkins,  Samuel  B.,  299-28-9354 
Jensen,  David  C,  501-52-4316 
Johnson,  Carolyn  L.,  Toyn.,  576-58-8537 
Johnson,  Clarion  E.,  114-40-3920 
Johnson,  Heru-y  G.,  422-68-5941 
Joltln,  Rory  C,  158-36-0831 
Jones,  Anne  M.,  543-56-4588 
Jones,  Jack  D.,  Jr..  414-88-0156 
Jones.  Jo  A..  Dauls..  245-82-0649 
Jones,  John  P.,  417-66-8463 
Jones,  Johnny  W.,  433-80-4530 
Jones.  Richard  C,  236-58-9914 
Jones,  William  T..  515-48-1372 
Jordan.  Walter  E..  III.  007-46-8585 


Josey,  Willie  L.,  248-80-3919 
Josue,  Allan  B..  454-88-7763 
Jowers.  Gus  E..  430-84-6273 
Kalb,  Charles  P.,  Jr..  207-40-4389 
Kaleemullah.  An,  478-78-1434 
Katz,  Howard  P..  328-38-0727 
Keams,  Michael  B..  392-44-7418 
Keenan.  Robert  A.,  003-34-7524 
Kellar,  Vera  G.,  549-74-3319 
Kelsch,  John  M..  Jr..  406-66-3043 
Keniston.  Richard  C,  540-56-7420 
Kldd,  Judith  A..  473-46-9864 
Klkendall.  James  W..  409-80-4353 
Kilbury.  Kenneth  R.,  181-38-2370 
King,  David  A..  443-40-0187 
King,  Prank  L.,  Ill,  585-24-4678 
King.  Roba  L.,  242-62-9228 
Kinnamon,  Wayne  L.,  229-66-0217 
Kinstrey.  Thomas  E.,  108-36-5364 
Kirmani,  Saeeda,  214-80-6262 
Kitchens,  Dwight  R.,  229-66-1621 
Knapp.  Ceroid  E.,  455-56-7793 
Knapp,  Lois  E.,  237-56-0282 
Knighten,  Larry  W.,  432-86-5297 
Kohrs,  Elizabeth  A.,  546-62-6771 
Komegay.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  245-74-4716 
Korzeniewskl.  Joseph  G.,  220-48-1424 
Kosina,  Thomas  M.,  480-64-5449 
Koss,  Robert  J.,  508-56-5082 
Kossa,  Anthony  P.,  172-40-4411 
Kovnk.  Clinton  M..  320-36-2540 
Kraft,  William.  159-28-4378 
Kraus,  Linda  P.,  427-92-6109 
Krivo,  John  E.,  338-18-8616 
Krug,  Samuel  R.,  172-40-1695 
Kubal,  Gopal  S.,  157-58-0770 
Lambert,  Ronald  J.,  504-66-3056 
Langston,  Robert  H.,  422-58-3463 
Larson,  John  L..  475-30-9700 
Laschkewitsch,  John  M..  502-32-8128 
Laughlln,  Edward  J.,  505-70-2755 
Lee,  Brian  P.,  417-66-7263 
Lee,  In  Y.,  360-52-5444 
Lee,  Jin  Y.,  149-58-1151 
Lemons,  Michael  W.,  492-56-1554 
Lesar,  May  S..  L.,  383-46-5558 
Leslie,  David  H.,  115-38-3986 
Levine,  Peter  R.,  109-40-1753 
Levison,  Lionel  H..  Lothar.,  028-44-0320 
Levri.  James  M..  195-38-0091 
Lewis,  Robert  H.,  161-38-0753 
Lewis,  Ronald  J.,  378-48-0815 
Linn,  William  J.,  290-46-2674 
Litorja.  Marvin  C,  334-26-5789 
Llewellyn,  Fred,  536-32-7019 
Lobdell,  Bryan  C,  504-50-0496 
Lockhart,  Stephen  C,  430-86-3981 
Lockrldge,  Robert  S.,  231-66-9571 
Long,  John  W..  438-76-7674 
Long,  Joseph  M.,  587-01-1877 
Lopez.  Arthur  G.,  Jr..  576-94-6225 
Lorenzen,  Earl  A.,  503-64-0657 
Loucks,  Billle  H.,  333-34-8081 
Lowe.  Ernest  W.,  209-16-7768 
Lowman,  Charles  J.,  354-42-9717 
Lown,  John  A.,  363-30-3868 
Lowry,  John  D.,  511-52-3328 
Lund,  Douglas  P.,  Jr.,  572-56-3851 
Lundman.  E>onald  G.,  Jr.,  477-56-9697 
Lyons,  Wickle  L.,  213-54-7213 
Maca,  Bronlslaw  R.,  320-42-6347 
Magelssen,  David  J.,  485-56-9224 
Magill,  Samuel  W.,  Jr..  430-82-0057 
Mahmoud,  Samlr.  273-60-6232 
Mahoney,  James  C,  020-34-3542 
Major,  William  B.,  224-64-5423 
Malave.  Hector  J.,  078-26-0550 
Malik,  Ayaz  H.,  414-17-7078 
Mallett,  Bernard.  Jr..  019-32-0525 
Mamis,  Harry,  037-28-4444 
Marmlng,  Wayne  E..  585-14-3341 
Manson,  Wayne  L.,  530-32-6090 
Marcantonlo,  Clement,  521-62-6823 
Marino,  Paul  P.,  071-38-3786 
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Mark.  James  E..  219-52-6080 
Mark.  William  W..  057-32-6720 
Martel.  Andre  R.,  006-44-1424 
Martin.  James  T..  235-62-9932 
Martin.  Paul  R..  508-12-0894 
Martlno.  Ronald  A..  156-40-1005 
Maaand.  Prakaah.  015-46-4787 
Mask.  Robert  H..  171-22-9120 
Mason.  Alexander  M..  Jr..  451-50-0034 
Mason.  Robert  A..  417-62-2360 
Mathls.  Bobby  J..  422-56-3408 
Maurer,  Jfines  W.,  502-54-8614 
Maurer,  Michael  R..  211-38-5674 
Mayfleld,  Ernest  G.,  Jr..  457-80-3759 
McCann.  James  C,  166-40-8400 
McCarbcrg.  BUI  H..  533-48-0989 
McCary.  Douglas  C.  463-76-2728 
McCormlck.  Michael  E..  263-96-4556 
McCormick.  Thomas  W..  264-84-8181 
McCoy.  Michael  J..  237-74-6734 
McCreary.  Maurice  L..  270-32-6105 
McDanlel.  William  H..  Jr..  454-60-2098 
McDonneU,  Robe.  165-30-0867 
McEachem.  Dona.  257-70-9364 
McOowan.  Jack  D..  314-54-1762 
McOown.  Andrew  D..  460-42-8523 
McOuire.  Michael  H..  481-60-9942 
McHwain.  Thomas  P.,  251-78-0885 
McKay.  James  B..  Jr..  044-36-8239 
McKean.  Thomas  P.,  266-54-0570 
McKenzle.  Paul  E.,  302-54-4993 
McKlller.  Robert  L..  354-38-1744 
McMurdo.  Kerrianne  K.,  575-48-5338 
McNamee.  George  A.,  Jr..  425-92-5281 
McQueen,  Samuel  G..  454-76-6043 
McWhorter,  George  R..  425-88-0753 
Mercer,  Bruce  A.,  214-48-0031 
Merchen,  Lee  A..  504-54-0306 
Metteemccutchon.  Ha.  424-62-4698 
Michelson.  Aaron  D.,  072-32-8027 
Mlckens,  Clifford  N.,  199-32-4349 
Mllewskl.  John  C.  045-38-3455 
Milham.  Jlmmle  L..  514-32-6580 
Mllicevic,  Raelene  Y.,  338-64-4238 
Miller,  James  G..  Jr.,  085-36-3796 
Miller.  Robert  P..  077-34-9989 
Miller,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  428-90-2904 
Mills,  Harold  L..  450-34-1860 
Mltarotonda.  Donald  J..  169-38-6824 
Mitchell.  Madeline  S..  154-32-1729 
Moffatt.  John  P..  560-26-5242 
Mohr,  Lawrence  C.  Jr.,  050-38-7535 
Mondragon,  Alex  L.,  520-50-6755 
Moore,  Alan  G.,  443-46-8762 
Moore.  Dan  C.  408-74-1246 
Moore.  David  W..  307-44-4921 
Moore.  David  W.,  243-42-1952 
Moore,  Harold  D.,  444-46-6875 
Moore,  Jack  S.,  Jr.,  265-60-9676 
Moore.  John  J.,  Jr.,  065-38-4254 
Moore.  Lowell  P..  332-36-4203 
Moore.  Terrence  J..  260-74-2353 
Moore.  Winston,  259-66-8643 
Mooring,  James  C,  240-68-1905 
Mora,  Rafael  V.,  266-94-1869 
Morales,  Judith  F..  344-52-0982 
Morera,  Julio  A.,  585-28-0526 
MorglUo,  Michael  L..  046-40-6941 
Morgridge,  Ralph  L..  005-44-8998 
Moss,  Jesse,  Jr.,  462-60-3577 
Moss,  Thomas  C,  258-76-2248 
Mott,  Lee  E.,  Christophe,  223-66-0853 
Moya.  Jaime.  122-40-5963 
Mudd.  Mary  M..  032-36-0889 
Muirragui,  Richard  A.,  267-96-0378 
Murarl,  Pamela  J..  522-23-9741 
Murphy,  Terry  E..  535-46-1046 
Mustelier,  Christine  J.,  390-48-1581 
Navratil,  Ronald  L.,  048-34-7402 
Neary,  Roberta,  137-38-9662 
Needham.  James  P..  471-36-5648 
Neese,  Allen  L.,  360-42-8179 
Nell,  Paul  E.,  Jr..  353-42-7934 
Nelsen.  Wayne,  M..  503-50-9360 
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Nelson,  Henry  S.,  530-30-9621 
Nelson.  William  R.,  530-24-4807 
Nemec,  James  L.,  176-40-9667 
Neveux.  Catherine  J..  568-74-3725 
Newborn,  Jesse  P.,  429-90-6945 
Newell,  John  D.,  II,  551-R8-7137 
Newell,  John  Jr.,  435-66-2052 
Newton.  Alvin  L.,  518-44-0616 
Newton,  Donald  H..  475-34-7813 
Newton.  Horace  L.,  240-66-3644 
Nguyen,  Khoa  Q..  586-32-7179 
Nilsson,  Claes,  031-40-0704 
Nixon.  George  A..  230-74-4717 
Nondorf.  Aloysius  J.,  309-24-9235 
Norbeck,  John  C.  503-58-1625 
Norling,  Gregory  J..  470-56-9806 
Norman,  Edward  C,  227-60-1050 
Norris,  Elvin  B.,  451-32-6333 
Norris,  Prances  S.,  121-26-7931 
Nylander,  Jay  E.,  544-52-3967 
O'Brien.  Donald  E.,  017-30-6508 
Ogrady,  Kevin  P.,  031-38-5408 
Oldridge.  Janice  M.,  160-34-4590 
Oleary,  James  A.,  500-50-5921 
Olsen,  Dearl  P.,  532-44-3553 
Olsen,  Walter  M..  088-24-3657 
Ondo.  Michael  A..  287-22-4033 
O'Neill,  Timothy  R..  248-70-7585 
Ombum,  FVank  M..  494-38-3136 
Osbom,  Carl  Q.,  444-50-3433 
Oyewole,  Morakinyo  A.,  579-70-6712 
Padilla,  Carlos  R.,  169-38-6404 
Papafotis,  Pant,  214-58-6612 
Paradise,  Kenneth  R.,  023-38-1827 
Parham,  Michael,  255-80-0087 
Park,  Do  S.,  218-78-6115 
Park,  Young  J..  226-96-5682 
Parker.  Theodore  P.,  585-14-2029 
Parks,  Wilaon  G.,  447-28-7654 
Parsons,  George  W.,  Jr.,  233-66-6592 
Patel,  Jaykumar  C,  160-54-3376 
Patterson,  James  H..  572-66-3869 
Patterson.  Kenneth  E..  519-50-3609 
Patzer,  James  R.,  395-42-3434 
Paulson,  William  D.,  Jr.,  565-70-9986 
Pavlovic,  Zlvojin  S.,  330-52-6359 
Pazant,  Enlth  W..  079-34-4846 
Pearl.  Richard  H..  078-34-1839 
Pearson,  Robert  L.,  086-28-9405 
Peck.  Teri  P..  217-44-4346 
Perkner,  John  J.,  209-40-7495 
Perry.  Chatry  D.,  244-74-3926 
Person,  George  E.,  228-58-5321 
Pet,  Leo  T.,  145-56-3240 
Peterson,  Craig  A.,  503-66-0168 
Peterson,  John  L.,  553-70-6643 
Phelan,  Paul  R.,  001-36-4394 
Phelan,  Westell  C,  558-82-3822 
Phillips.  Gary  D.,  449-52-9432 
Phillips,  Linda  C,  237-70-9704 
Phillips,  Paul  E..  III.  217-46-0680 
Piatt,  Albert  E.,  271-46-0182 
Pierce,  Phillip  E.,  444-48-1249 
Pike,  Geoffrey  E.,  570-64-6587 
Plotrowski.  Stanley  L..  164-40-5672 
Pirington,  Donna  R.,  024-28-5790 
Piserchia,  Thorn,  152-36-6892 
Pittman,  David  L.,  507-70-5532 
Pletcher,  William  P.,  Jr.,  292-20-1139 
Plummer,  John  S.,  149-36-7600 
Poggemeyer,  Ronald  M.,  507-54-0680 
Pollman.  Mark  A.,  253-74-8770 
Poole,  Ronald  J.,  407-62-2865 
Porter,  William  A.,  540-64-2655 
Powe,  Larry  K.,  424-54-6268 
Prats.  Arthuro  R..  282-48-7909 
Pratt,  Raymond  D..  326-42-6166 
Prescott,  Daniel  M.,  039-32-4444 
Preston.  Vlvla,  159-36-4740 
Price,  Billy  J.,  258-46-8987 
Prickett,  John  P..  573-56-3485 
Prior,  Robert  P..  203-42-9035 
Prost,  William  A..  348-38-5351 
Proudfit,  Uirry  J..  256-72-5074 


Pryor,  Jack  H.,  650-58-3121 
PuUen,  Charles  W.,  527-22-7526 
Purcell,  Michael  E.,  577-62-6314 
Pyeatt,  Ray  G..  467-70-9374 
Quema,  John  C,  448-44-7028 
Rahman.  Muhanune.  220-80-8042 
Rajagopal,  Kriahnan  R.,  151-60-7202 
Rajaram,  Suruak,  218-78-9973 
Rajfer,  Sol  I.,  354-38-4909 
Rakickas.  Ronald  J..  526-64-0379 
Ramos.  Evelyn  L.,  065-44-6570 
Rampton.  Mark  E.,  542-44-6704 
Ramsey,  Mark  D.,  450-96-7136 
Ramsey,  Robert  L.,  230-60-5991 
Randle.  Carolyn  D..  548-78-5034 
Ratliff,  Johnnie  N.,  404-66-9359 
Rauer,  Virginia  M.,  179-40-7485 
Read.  Joyce  L.,  541-52-2248 
Read.  Sandra  I..  219-52-9134 
Reed.  Robert  U.  II,  225-80-7603 
Reichler.  Thomas  H.,  149-38-4504 
Rembold,  John  M.,  503-58-9408 
Reno,  Mark  T.,  II.  241-74-6050 
Rhoads.  Ronnie  D.,  460-76-4696 
Riccio,  Raphael  A.,  577-56-3404 
Ricer,  Terry  L..  270-44-1534 
Richardson,  Donald  R.,  499-56-0944 
Richardson,  Larry  L.,  525-96-6319 
Richey,  Harvey  M.,  Ill,  458-78-9772 
Richey,  Richard  G.,  526-72-6113 
Rickett,  Daniel  L.,  317-44-5864 
Rigby,  John  G..  042-42-5216 
Riley,  Robert  W.,  256-40-5542 
Ringgold,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  215-58-4189 
Riordan,  Charles  H..  215-44-9741 
Riverabetancourt.  Rafael  A..  582-22-7763 
Robb,  James  L..  171-26-1656 
Robbins.  Robert  D.,  237-78-6978 
Roberts,  Chester  R.,  125-40-6334 
Roberts,  Robert  T..  521-70-3722 
Robideaux.  Richard  L..  534-46-5109 
Robins.  Michael  C.  446-42-0980 
Robison.  Patrl.  486-50-3808 
Rodriguez.  Marino  R.,  580-92-1589 
Rogers,  Donald  A.,  511-46-6792 
Rogers,  Sara  B.,  254-74-3985 
Roling.  Michael  A..  396-46-7498 
Roscow,  John  C,  026-28-6823 
Rosemond.  John  H..  Jr..  280-42-2643 
Ross,  John  J..  Jr..  122-36-3614 
Ross.  Leanita,  152-32-0134 
Ross,  Susan  W.,  043-48-8575 
Roye,  Heinz  J..  136-40-9893 
Rozario,  Rodney,  030-48-7683 
Runyan,  John  M..  462-84-9664 
Ruskin,  Harvey,  365-38-0061 
Russell,  Charles  N.,  467-36-0902 
Rutherford.  Gary  L..  554-64-9265 
Ryckman,  Albert  E..  572-64-2539 
Sailam.  Vardha  S..  217-68-1200 
Salattl,  Nicholas  A.,  217-48-7525 
Salo.  Bruce  C,  397-56-3738 
Sanders,  Alice  E.,  587-22-5366 
Sanders.  Charles  E.,  457-56-3111 
Santiago,  Ana  M.,  073-42-6179 
Saunders,  Eugene  V.,  214-48-1968 
Sauri.  Michael  A.,  464-82-8348 
Saviolakis,  Geo.,  291-56-6100 
Sawyer,  Gary  J.,  244-64-3988 
Scarborough,  James  W.,  Jr.  250-78-8425 
Schatz.  Kurt  P..  468-58-9085 
Schipul,  Arthur  H..  Jr.,  049-30-4133 
Schlater,  John  O.,  Jr.,  506-36-4901 
Schlomer,  Donald  A.,  504-66-4448 
Schnabel,  Mark  M.,  460-64-9122 
Schneider,  Steven  E.,  326-46-6889 
Schoomaker.  Eric  B.,  444-50-8284 
Schoonover,  Edwin  D.,  351-36-0352 
Schroeder,  Kenneth  G..  373-46-1401 
Schroeder.  Terry  L..  473-58-7169 
Schucker,  Michael  B.,  271-46-0779 
Schulz,  Donald  W.,  384-50-3445 
Schumann,  Edward  D.,  192-38-6594 
Schwab,  John  6..  Ill,  575-50-2923 
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Seabrooks,  Patr,  267-70-4398 
Sealy,  Marie  L..  525-94-6843 
Selves,  Michael  L.,  541-52-5416 
Sessums,  Linda.  215-50-2049 
Seybold,  Calvin,  351-34-3231 
Shah,  Rashmikante  E..  076-48-8488 
Shannon.  Walter  L..  172-40-0552 
Sharpe,  Kenneth  W.,  464-68-0178 
Shaw,  Alan  H..  262-64-1180 
Shawl.  Payaz  A..  213-88-6874 
Shea.  Ronald  J.,  041-28-3292 
Shekitka.  Kris  M..  250-88-2638 
Shemoff,  Alan  P.,  095-40-3456 
Shillato,  Joann  H..  437-74-3403 
Shirani.  Kahn  Z.,  081-52-4946 
Shirey.  Robert  H..  Jr.,  419-64-6685 
Shlriey.  William  A..  250-56-7214 
Shlroma,  Maurice  K.,  575-50-2635 
Shuler.  Betty  J..  010-36-3984 
Siefert,  Ernest  G.,  452-86-2578 
Sigel,  Jay  B.,  220-54-8012 
Silverman.  Toby  A..  030-36-4849 
Simons.  Charles  H.,  460-70-1596 
Sinha.  Karabi.  065-54-3993 
Slson,  Arturo,  526-80-7669 
Skinner,  Albert  C.  051-28-5338 
Slaybaugh,  Charles  D..  297-26-8435 
Slayter,  Michael  V.,  463-72-2508 
Small,  Dorothea  L.,  519-56-9965 
Smith,  Jack  E.,  Jr.,  560-76-8504 
Smith.  John  L..  503-56-7030 
Smith.  Michael  A.,  246-70-2461 
Smith,  Patricia  K.,  296-36-4370 
Smith,  Peter  P.,  565-60-8948 
Smith,  Ronald  R.,  213-46-4993 
Smith,  Sheila  M.,  Cash.,  314-52-0594 
Smith,  Theodore  J..  Jr..  357-40-1966 
Smutok.  Michael  A.,  105-40-6768 
Snyder,  Clyde  R.,  528-46-5664 
Snyder,  Karl  S.,  460-70-7415 
Sorensen.  Elln  C,  528-68-6656 
Spauldlng.  David  E..  129-38-0876 
Spaulding.  Norman  W..  550-54-7004 
Spears.  Jarrell  R..  463-74-6152 
Specht,  William  H.,  191-34-5685 
Spence,  Lawrence  R.,  429-78-0285 
Spetka,  Lawrence  M..  276-50-0048 
Sprayberry,  James  M..  420-62-5392 
Squicquero,  David  M.,  297-46-5994 
Stanek,  Joseph  F..  Jr.,  269-44-7950 
Stark,  Diane  M..  523-54-7039 
Stec,  Augustyn.  323-52-2576 
Stensby,  Harold  P..  504-66-4716 
Stepanik,  Diana.  235-74-8462 
Stephens.  Gerald  N..  267-22-7037 
StlUwell,  Robert  C.  445-48-7029 
Stockburger.  Robert  L.,  458-78-7666 
Stocker.  J.  T..  501-48-1418 
Stokes.  Michael  J..  261-92-1977 
Stones.  Carl.  519-36-9016 
Storm,  Richard  M..  308-48-5519 
Stout.  Dennis  D.,  547-70-4647 
Street,  Bernard  H.,  Jr.,  200-40-8076 
Strobel.  Dennis  A.,  193-36-6137 
Strong,  Brett  D.,  529-60-6262 
Strout.  John  J..  044-34-9561 
Suarez,  Gerald  G.,  158-42-6565 
Suozzo,  Michael  A.,  136-40-3783 
Switzer,  Joseph  J.,  129-34-8190 
Sylber,  Albert.  561-74-5677 
Szabo,  Michael,  391-48-9185 
Taube,  Steven  L.,  111-34-8412 
Taw,  Margaret  T..  552-19-7868 
Taylor,  Fred  C,  240-82-2431 
Taylor,  Richard  J.,  006-44-8695 
Taylor,  William  P.,  Jr.,  488-62-5606 
Teweles,  Robert  B..  228-62-6954 
Theodule,  Jean  A.,  059-42-4108 
Thies,  Paul  R.,  493-50-3618 
Thoren,  James  M.,  539-40-6770 
Thornton.  William  H..  J..  214-56-6217 
Tidwell,  Allen  C,  265-68-7094 
Ting,  Stanislau,  557-33-2085 
Tlush,  Barbara,  262-98-4089 
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Todd,  David  B..  Jr..  253-72-8160 
Tolls,  Ronand  M.,  543-42-2573     ' 
Tomsich,  Michael  P.,  472-48-9749 
Toyama,  Barney  M..  575-52-5013 
Trammell,  Louis  B..  527-92-6210 
Trickier.  Roger  D..  276-32-8506 
Tmka.  Kenneth  E.,  395-54-9153 
Twing.  Charles  L.,  432-88-6926 
Tyree,  Ronald  W.,  533-38-0699 
Unterseher.  James  E..  501-56-7037 
Urben,  Edward  A.,  171-40-3658 
Uribe,  John  W.,  174-40-6913 
Van,  Duzor  A.,  024-34-3632 
Van,  Osdel  L.,  532-50-6165 
VandeU,  Donna  L.,  127-32-1901 
Vandre,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  561-76-3376 
Virgin,  Michael  E.,  004-50-8185 
Vlsser.  Valya  E.,  351-42-2244 
Vlswanathan,  Uma  P..  280-72-2914 
Vongonten,  Jlmmle  L..  461-82-7009 
Vullaganti,  Ramarao,  157-58-2675 
Waal.  Carl  R..  028-36-9249 
Wade.  Dean  E..  585-24-7417 
Wade,  Henry  G..  527-36-1102 
Wade.  Steven  J..  527-76-5558 
Wagner.  John  R..  481-34-9945 
Wahl.  Richard  C.  047-38-6832 
WallU.  Bertha  N.,  W..  437-60-8933 
Walters,  WUlia.  492-44-4705 
Wan.  Shaw  P.,  404-78-0821 
Wandler.  George  T..  409-76-9281 
Ward,  Shirley  L.,  569-40-5744 
Warmath.  William  C.  400-32-9717 
Warme.  Thomas  M..  471-34-7450 
Wame.  Douglas  E.,  413-80-6264 
Warrington,  Richard  D..  556-78-0055 
Washburn,  There.  317-44-7057 
Washburn,  Thomas  D.,  513-52-3377 
Watson.  Albert.  III.  231-52-6560 
Watson.  Christopher  O.,  400-64-8730 
Watters,  Michael  R.,  411-78-0653 
Watts,  Ronald  E.,  234-80-5277 
Webb,  David  L..  465-64-9359 
Webb.  Robert  H..  Jr.,  225-62-4822 
Week,  Lonnie  E.,  076-40-5768 
Weiler,  Martin  A..  333-42-2877 
Wellman,  Andrew  S.,  132-38-1369 
Wells.  George  W..  243-70-0297 
Whatmore.  Douglas  N.,  041-42-5090 
Wheeler,  James  H.,  431-68-7840 
Whelan,  John  M.,  011-30-6710 
White,  Betty  J.,  496-40-7670 
Whitehead.  Roy  J..  Jr..  205-36-5370 
Whltehurst,  Lawrence  R..  225-64-1285 
Whlttaker.  James  P.,  151-36-5390 
Whltworth,  Jeff,  050-36-3519 
Wleczorek,  Lucie  S..  435-54-8777 
Wiegand.  Joyce  L.,  144-30-7005 
Wiener,  Howard  A..  075-36-8155 
Wiesmann,  William  P..  281-40-4661 
Wilberger.  Michael  S..  466-94-2113 
Wilbon.  Roderick  L.,  577-60-8619 
Wilbum,  Clinton  D.,  255-60-6044 
WUcosky,  Bema.  173-36-6789 
Wilkes,  Gerald  J.,  256-72-1494 
Wllklns.  Frank  G..  Jr.,  147-12-7667 
Wilkinson,  David  S.,  227-58-4564 
WUliams,  Jerry  D..  563-56-0369 
Williams,  Michael  B.,  528-66-1027 
Williams,  Paule,  229-62-2887 
Williams,  Richa,  529-50-6958 
Willis,  Alphonso,  587-66-5174 
Wilson,  Donald  G.,  231-46-0409 
Wilson,  Dean  E.,  534-42-0535 
Wilson,  James  S.,  Jr.,  241-84-2153 
Wilson,  John  W.,  430-92-0847 
Wilson.  Rick  K..  443-44-6190 
Winfield,  Leroy,  Jr.,  262-92-0657 
Wippold,  Franz  J.,  II,  496-50-9324 
Wise,  Roger  E.,  289-40-1675 
Wlthrow,  Gene.  411-68-2548 
Wolfe.  John  M..  286-16-6809 
Wong.  Patton  S..  Lee..  555-70-6128 
Wong,  Sanford,  575-52-5281 


Wood,  Michael  B.,  558-62-0239 
Woodruff,  Philip  H..  523-46-2792 
Woods.  Joseph  C,  378-44-5541 
Woodward.  Thomas  A..  477-54-9413 
Worley,  Joe  D.,  450-62-6745 
Wright,  James  E..  243-82-9249 
Wright,  Richard  A.,  522-60-5435 
Wright,  William  R.,  072-40-1959 
Yard,  Robert  A.,  497-54-6997 
Yeargan,  Phyll,  488-46-9166 
Yoediono,  Ruly.,  552-37-5360 
York,  Arthur  L.,  449-70-8131 
Youngclaus,  Ronald  D..  023-32-6107 
Yukna,  Bernard.  215-44-2273 
Zachry,  Guy  C,  Jr.,  437-68-5559 
Zagar,  John  T.,  440-30-5225 
Zarinczuk,  James,  276-74-5009 
Zavadil,  Anthon,  057-36-9596 
Zieske,  Arthur  N..  273-32-8177 
Zimmerman,  Rona,  558-50-3274 
Zolock.  David  T.,  176-38-5180 
Zuber.  Terence  V.,  286-44-9196 
Zumberge,  Beth  J..  475-46-3856 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  8.  1982: 
Department  or  State 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Career  Ambassador,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 
John  R.  Bolton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant   Administrator    of    the    Agency    for 
International  Development. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

William  J.  Bennett,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Michael  S.  Kanne,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Indiana. 

James  T.  Moody,  of  Indiana,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana. 

Robert  H.  Bork,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
Department  or  Justice 

William  P.  Weld,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts  f cr  the  term  of  four  years. 

Alan  C.  Nelson,  of  California,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. 

George  L.  McBane,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Middle 
District  of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of 
four  years. 

Stuart  E.  Earnest,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  four 
years. 

William  J.  Jonas,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Eugene  H.  Davis,  of  Utah,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Utah  for 
the  term  of  four  years. 
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Lamond  Robert  Mills,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Nevada  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Thomas  A.  O'Hara,  Jr..  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Nebraska  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Stephen  S.  Trott,  of  California,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California  for  the  term  of  four 
years. 


Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 

Edward  W.  Ray.  of  CaJifornia.  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  for  the  unexpired  term  of  five 
years  from  September  27.  1977. 

Department  or  State 

Department  of  State  nominations  begin- 
ning Donald  S.  Brown,  to  be  Career  Member 


of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Class  of  Career  Minister, 
and  ending  Gerald  Wein.  to  be  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Class  of 
Counselor,  Consular  Officer  and  Secretary, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  December  15.  1981. 


February  8,  1982 
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EXPLAINING  THE  REAGAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Doug  Bandow,  special  assistant  to  the 
President,  gave  an  inspiring  speech  to 
a  gathering  of  college  Republicans  at 
Colgate  University  last  November  13.  I 
would  like  to  share  Mr.  Bandow's  ex- 
planation of  the  first  year  of  the 
Reagan  administration  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  speech  follows: 

Keynote  Address  by  Doug  Bandow 

As  College  Republican  activists,  you  all 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  affect  the 
course  of  this  nation,  and  the  destiny  of  a 
generation  of  Americans  to  follow. 

This  opportunity  may  be  more  thankless 
than  you  think:  John  Quincy  Adams  once 
observed  that  "Posterity— you  will  never 
know  how  much  it  cost  my  generation  to 
preserve  your  freedom.  I  hope  you  will 
make  good  use  of  it."  But  it  is  an  opportuni- 
ty, which,  if  spurned,  may  never  return. 

You  may  think  this  rhetoric  to  be  over- 
stated. I  think  not.  We  have  reached  a  po- 
tential watershed  in  the  development  of  this 
country.  A  number  of  different  forces  and 
policies  have  converged  to  reduce  the  aver- 
age worker's  real  take-home  pay  and  de- 
value his  savings,  increase  unemployment, 
and  destroy  the  positive  expectations  about 
the  future  that  Americans  have  traditional- 
ly held. 

It  is  the  convergence  of  these  factors 
which  toppled  a  President  and  a  party's  con- 
trol of  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  it  is  the  conver- 
gence of  these  factors  which  mandates  a 
radical  redirection  of  American  policy.  Only 
a  dramatic  change  in  direction,  replacing  re- 
liance on  bureaucratic  dictates  with  encour- 
agement of  individual  creativity,  will  over- 
come a  half  century  of  flawed  policies. 

Of  course,  the  liberals  and  bureaucrats 
who  have  been  in  power  for  50  years  say 
that  after  50  days  we  have  failed.  They 
want  the  American  people  once  again  to 
trust  the  same  ideas  that  have  failed,  and 
failed,  and  failed.  They  think  the  people 
never  learn. 

Your  responsibility  within  the  Republican 
Party  is  perhaps  the  most  crucial  one  of  all: 
bringing  a  new  message  to  the  young  people 
of  America.  Foremost  in  this  new  message  is 
the  revolution  of  ideas.  As  Ronald  Reagan 
said  in  perhaps  his  most  famous  speech 
some  17  years  ago: 

"We  have  come  to  a  time  for  choosing  and 
we  should  recognize  that  two  contrary  phi- 
losophies divide  us.  Either  we  believe  in  our 
traditional  system  of  individual  freedom 
with  constitutional  limits  on  the  power  of 
government,  or  we  abandon  the  American 
Revolution  and  confess  that  an  intellectual 
elite  in  some  far  distant  capitol  can  plan  for 
us  better  than  we  can  plan  for  ourselves." 

The  1980's  is  now  the  decade  of  this 
choice— a  choice  between  competing  ideas. 


Indeed,  ideas  are  what  coalitions  and  poli- 
tics are  all  about.  As  Emerson  said.  "The 
party  of  virility  rules  the  hour,  the  party  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  rules  the  ages." 

The  ideas  which  will  turn  the  Republican 
Party  into  the  new,  governing  coalition  are 
simple,  but  fundamental. 

First,  the  highest  political  goal  is  freedom. 
There  may  be  higher  moral  goals.  Or  social 
goals.  Or  personal  goals.  But  the  most  im- 
portant goal  of  government  is  to  guarantee 
individual  liberty. 

This  is  the  idea  behind  the  founding  of 
our  country.  In  Ronald  Reagan's  words,  this 
founding  idea  was  "Very  simply— you  and  I 
have  God-given  rights,  among  them  free- 
dom and  the  ability  to  determine  our  desti- 
ny. Government's  only  excuse  for  being  is  to 
see  that  no  individual  or  group  in  our  midst 
and  no  outside  aggressor  can  take  this  free- 
dom from  us.  Government  is  a  watchdog, 
not  a  cow  to  be  milked." 

And.  in  the  end,  only  the  people  can  pro- 
tect this  freedom.  As  the  late  Judge  Learned 
Hand  said,  "Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women.  When  it  dies  there,  no  con- 
stitution, no  law.  no  court  can  save  it."  Your 
help  is  necessary  to  help  ensure  that  this 
spirit  of  liberty  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of 
your  fellow  countrymen. 

The  second  idea  behind  the  Republican 
renaissance  is  that  all  wisdom  in  our  society 
does  not  reside  in  Washington.  Indeed,  at 
times,  wisdom  exists  in  exactly  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  proximity  of  the  decision- 
maker from  the  problem. 

We  believe  that  the  most  fundamental 
building  blocks  of  our  society  are  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  and  the  community. 
Then  local  and  state  government.  These  are 
the  organs  in  society  which  are  best  able  to 
recognize  and  solve  problems. 

Thus,  we  reject  the  notion  that  just  be- 
cause some  federal  officials  believe  some- 
thing is  important,  that  it  must  be  done.  We 
repudiate  the  notion  that  federal  bureau- 
crats have  the  answers  to  our  problems,  if 
only  they  can  bypass  "reactionary"  projjer- 
ty-owners,  community  groups,  and  mayors. 
Some  things  are  not  federal  responsibilities. 
Period. 

Third,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "govern- 
ment" money.  Taxes  don't  grow  in  the 
Treasury.  It  is  the  people's  money.  And 
taking  that  money  is  taking  money  earned 
by  Americans. 

Since  the  role  of  government  is  not  to 
beneficiently  decide  how  much  money  each 
person  should  retain,  social  welfare  pro- 
grams result  from  the  generosity  of  the  tax- 
payers, and  not  from  the  right  of  the  recipi- 
ent. Therefore,  the  taxpayers  rightfully 
demand  that  their  money  be  well-spent, 
helping  the  truly  needy,  not  the  truly  influ- 
ential. 

Our  faith  idea,  a  corollary  of  the  third,  is 
that  income  redistribution  for  the  sake  of 
redistribution  is  not  a  worthy  goal  in  a  free 
society.  A  compassionate  society  caring  for 
those  who  caimot  care  for  themselves  is  one 
thing.  A  covetous  society  taking  from  those 
who  have  earned  it  and  giving  to  those  who 
have  not— and  who  do  not  need  it— is  quite 
another. 

This  opposition  to  subsidizing  the  life- 
styles of  those  with  political  power  applies 
with  particular  force  to  profit-making  busi- 


nesses and  upper  income  individuals.  Syn- 
fuels  subsidies  for  large  oil  companies.  Arts 
and  humanities  subsidies  for  the  elite.  Free 
Coast  Guard  inspections  for  yacht  owners. 
Export  subsidies  for  Boeing.  These  pro- 
grams respond  to  greed,  not  principle. 

Fifth,  we  believe  that  just  because  some- 
one comes  up  with  a  "good"  idea  doesn't 
mean  that  the  government  should  tax  some- 
one, spend  money,  and  create  a  program. 
The  role  of  government  is  not  to  fund 
"good"  ideas:  it  is  to  establish  the  frame- 
work necessary  for  our  free  society. 

Thus,  flood  insurance  for  people  in  areas 
which  flood  is  a  'good"  idea.  But  why 
should  the  government  provide  it?  Hospital 
care  for  merchant  seamen  is  certainly  good 
for  the  merchant  seamen.  But  why  should 
the  tapayers  pay  for  it?  as  I  quoted  Ronald 
Reagan  earlier.  "Government  is  a  watchdog, 
not  a  cow  to  be  milked." 

The  sixth  idea  is  that,  in  Congressman 
Kemp's  words,  the  people  "should  not  waste 
their  political  talents  and  energies  arguing 
over  how  to  divide  up  the  economic  pie.  but 
rather  they  should  concentrate  those  tal- 
ents and  energies  on  making  the  pie  grow." 

Too  many  government  policies,  far  from 
increasing  the  total  economic  benefits  avail- 
able to  all,  have  sharply  reduced  those  bene- 
fits. They  have— on  a  wide  scale— penalized 
achievement. 

People  do  respond  to  incentives.  Thus, 
higher  tax  rates— the  pwrtion  of  workers 
paying  25  cents  or  more  out  of  each  addi- 
tional dollar  they  earn  has  more  than  quin- 
tupled in  the  last  15  years— create  a  major 
disincentive  to  work,  investment,  savings, 
and  production.  Quite  simply,  when  you  tax 
something,  you  get  less  of  it.  And  we've 
been  taxing  work  and  savings. 

People  also  respond  to  barriers.  The  mini- 
mum wage,  for  instance,  is  probably  the 
greatest  barrier  to  racial  progress  in  Amer- 
ica today.  Economic  study  after  economic 
study  have  found  that  the  minimum  wage 
destroys  jobs— in  particular  those  of  the 
poor,  the  young,  the  ill-educated,  and  mi- 
norities. 

In  fact,  by  penalizing  achievement  in  at- 
tempting to  help  a  few,  we  have  too  often 
impoverished  everyone  else.  Those  individ- 
uals and  regions  of  the  country  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  would  gain 
little  from  even  confiscating  the  wealth  of 
everyone  else.  But  they  will  gain  a  whole 
new  world  if  we  create  and  sustain  a  new  era 
of  growth  and  oppwrtunity. 

The  seventh  idea  is  that  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  defend  this  country  if  it  becomes 
necessary.  Defense  is  the  ultimate  social 
good— indeed,  it  is  the  most  fundamental 
duty  of  the  federal  government.  Our  de- 
fense should  be  strong,  lean,  and  based  on 
the  other  values  which  underly  our  socie- 
ty—indeed, which  make  our  society  worth 
defending.  This  includes  a  firm  commitment 
to  man  our  military  forces  through  volun- 
teers, the  only  method  consistent  with  our 
historical  tradition  of  freedom. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  we  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  other  seven  ideas.  We 
should  be  willing  to  spread  these  ideas  not 
only  here  at  home,  but  also  around  the 
globe.  Indeed,  our  ideas  are  our  real  weap- 
ons abroad.  As  James  Reston  has  noted.  "It 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  .Member  on  the  floor. 
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is  not  the  penetration  of  Western  military 
power  that  Moscow  has  to  fear,  but  the  pen- 
etration of  freedom  and  faith." 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  four  years  we 
have  men  and  women  representing  the  U.S. 
who  understand  the  power  of  ideas.  Ameri- 
cans can  now  be  confident  that  no  longer 
will  we  abandon  America's  ideals,  kowtow- 
ing to  foreign  hypocrisies,  Soviet  lies,  and 
third-world  demands  for  tribute.  No  longer 
will  we  remain  on  the  defensive. 

We  will  remind  the  world  that  societies 
without  the  right  to  own  property  cannot 
feed  themselves.  And  that  societies  without 
the  freedom  of  expression  stagnate. 

We  will  also  remind  the  world  that  soci- 
eties which  build  walls,  mine  borders,  hire 
guards,  and  shoot  children  to  keep  their 
people  in  are  societies  that  are  fearful  of 
ideas.  Governments  which  incarcerate, 
brainwash,  torture,  and  murder  their  people 
are  terrified  of  ideas. 

And  we  will  point  out  that  they  are  soci- 
eties which  will— sooner,  like  Poland,  or 
later,  like  the  Soviet  Union— fall  to  ideas. 

These  are  the  ideas  which  you  must  use  to 
help  unify  this  country,  to  renew  its  spirit. 
and  to  recreate  its  sense  of  purpose.  It  is 
particularly  up  to  you  to  spread  these 
values  to  the  many  young  Americans  who 
are  just  emerging  in  our  community  of 
shared  values. 

Indeed,  the  most  fundamental  message 
which  I  hope  you  will  take  back  with  you  to 
your  colleges  and  communities  is  a  positive 
one:  that  we  as  a  nation  are  making  a  new 
beginning.  It  is  a  new  beginning  that  we  all 
must  share  in. 

Our  new  beginning  recognizes  that  we  can 
solve  our  problems.  This  Administration 
may  not  be  able  to  remedy  50  years  of  ne- 
glect and  error  in  50,  or  500  days.  But  it,  and 
its  successors,  will  remedy  those  errors. 

In  contrast,  the  Democrats  spent  the  last 
four  years  telling  us  how  we  no  longer  could 
solve  our  problems.  The  problems  were  too 
complex.  They  were  caused  by  OPEC.  They 
were  caused  by  the  greed  of  the  American 
people.  They  were  caused  by  Americans 
spending  too  much.  They  were  caused  by 
taxes  being  too  low.  Or  we  simply  couldn't 
understand  what  they  were  caused  by.  But 
the  most  important  thing  is  that  they  were 
caused  by  someone— anyone— else. 

They  then  went  on  to  tell  us  that  maybe. 
Just  maybe,  if  we  were  very  lucky,  we  could 
muddle  through  the  next  few  years.  Of 
course,  everyone  would  have  to  pay  more 
taxes.  And  wait  in  line  for  gas.  And  spend 
less.  And  accept  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
And  live  through  a  future  of  sacrifice  and 
despair. 

We,  as  President  Reagan  said  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  Republican  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent, "utterly  reject  this  view.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  the  most  generous  on  earth, 
who  created  the  highest  standard  of  living, 
are  not  going  to  accept  the  notion  that  we 
can  only  make  a  better  world  for  others  by 
moving  backwards  ourselves.  Those  who  be- 
lieve we  can  have  no  business  leading  the 
nation." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bring  you  the 
good  news  that  this  Administration  has 
made  a  dramatic— and  successful— start  on 
our  new  beginning,  where,  in  President  Rea- 
gan's words,  tnist  is  placed  "not  in  one 
person  or  one  party,  but  in  those  values 
that  transcend  persons  and  parties." 

For  example,  we  are  starting  to  restore 
the  American  spirit  of  voluntary  service  and 
cooperation,  of  individual  and  community 
initiative.  The  President  has  set  as  a  nation- 
al priority  the  removal  of  government  road- 
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blocks  to  voluntary  service,  and  has  fre- 
quently reminded  Americans  of  their  tradi- 
tional commitmeni  to  help  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

We  have  also  started— and  I  emphasize 
the  word  "started"— to  slow  the  growth  of 
government.  After  50  years  of  constant 
growth,  the  federal  behemoth  has  momen- 
tum all  of  its  own.  And  its  going  to  take 
some  time  to  stop  it. 

This  Administration  has  begun  the  proc- 
ess of  transferring  back  to  the  states  and  lo- 
calities those  programs  which  are  their  tra- 
ditional responsibilities.  The  1981  Budget 
reconciliation  Act  created  nine  block  grants, 
consolidating  a  host  of  categorical  pro- 
grams, and  eliminating  hundreds  of  regula- 
tions. 

The  President  decontroled  oil  prices  on 
January  27.  1981.  Doing  so  freed  American 
producers  and  consumers  from  a  confining 
web  of  regulations  that  actually  subsidized 
foreigm  imports,  inhibited  marketing  inno- 
vations, and  discouraged  domestic  explora- 
tion and  production. 

The  result  is  that  the  free  market  has 
worked  almost  precisely  as  expected.  Prices 
now  stand  at  roughly  four  cents  more  per 
gallon  than  they  did  before  decontrol;  the 
Administration  had  predicted  three  to  five 
cents.  In  fact,  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars, 
prices  now  are  actually  lower! 

You  might  also  be  interested  to  know  that 
by  unleashing  the  forces  of  competition,  de- 
regulation ha«  actually  put  downward  pres- 
sure on  oil  profits.  The  profits  of  a  number 
of  companies  have  declined  since  decontrol. 
I  want  to  add  that  this  doesn't  disturb  us. 
since  our  commitment  is  to  freedom  and 
competition,  not  assured  profits. 

America  now  has  a  firm  and  consistent 
foreign  and  defense  policy,  reflecting  our 
belief  that  the  ultimate  social  good  is  the 
defense  of  this  country  and  its  values. 

Finally,  we  have  a  President  and  Adminis- 
tration which  is  proud,  rather  than 
ashamed,  of  America's  values.  It  promotes 
American  capitalism  as  a  model  for  econom- 
ic development  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Whether  it  be  at  Cancun,  in  the  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  or  in  the  various 
other  United  Nations  organizations,  the 
U.S.  is  firmly  rejecting  the  so-called  New 
International  Economic  Order,  which  is,  in 
reality,  just  the  same  old  call  for  income  re- 
distribution and  handouts. 

Instead,  America  is  telling  the  lesser-de- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  that  the 
record  shows  which  economic  system  works. 
It  is  telling  them  that  they  can  no  longer 
expect  the  U.S.  to  bail  them  cut  of  the  fail- 
ures of  their  systems.  And  it  is  doing  so  in  a 
manner  that  the  whole  world  can  hear. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are 
also  being  revamped  to  make  them  live  up 
to  their  namee.  We,  and  they,  know  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Bible  verity:  "You  shall  know 
the  Truth  and  the  Truth  shall  make  you 
free." 

Indeed,  if  you  don't  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  starting  to  carry  out  his 
promises,  just  read  yesterday's  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post: 

"The  administration,  however,  must  take 
credit  for  the  pervasive  fear  now  disrupting 
the  work  of  many  agencies.  Federal  workers 
have  grown  used  to  the  anti-bureaucracy 
speeches  that  have  become  a  fixture  of  pres- 
idential campaigns  over  the  past  decade  or 
so.  This,  however,  is  the  first  administration 
that  has  backed  up  its  verbal  assaults  with 
real  action." 

I  couldn't  have  put  it  better  myself. 

Now  your  task— I  don't  think  I  have  to  say 
should  you  decide  to  accept  it.  since  you're 
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already  here— is  to  spread  news  of  these  ac- 
complishments to  your  fellow  Americans, 
and  to  help  elect  more  Republicans  who  will 
help  build  upon  these  accomplishments  at 
the  national  level,  and  spread  them  to  the 
state  and  local  levels. 

In  doing  so.  be  willing  to  admit  that  we've 
only  just  begun,  and  that  everything  has 
not  worked  out  as  well  as  we'd  like.  Infla- 
tion, and  interest  rates,  though  falling,  are 
still  too  high.  Unemployment  is  far  loo 
high.  But  were  it  not  for  the  tax  and  budget 
cuts  which  are  now  in  place,  the  hopes  for  a 
quick  recovery  from  the  recession  would  be 
bleak.  Instead,  because  of  the  groundwork 
we've  laid,  the  future  is  bright. 

I  wish  you  a  very  successful  weekend  here, 
because  I  believe  it  will  help  prepare  you  for 
the  leadership  of  a  party,  a  philosophy,  and 
a  country  in  the  years  ahead.  It  will  help 
you  embody  the  real  spirit  of  America. 

Indeed,  this  is  what  it  is  all  about:  the 
American  spirit.  It  involves  a  rededication  to 
the  spirit,  which,  in  Ronald  Reagan's  words, 
"knows  no  ethnic,  religious,  social,  political, 
regional  or  economic  boundaries:  the  spirit 
that  burned  with  zeal  in  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  from  every  corner  of 
the  earth  who  came  here  in  search  of  free- 
dom." 

This  Administration,  and  the  Republicans 
in  Congress,  are  taking  the  lead  in  forging  a 
new  coalition,  and  implementing  new  poli- 
cies. Most  important,  we  are  working  with 
the  American  people  in  developing  new 
ideas. 

You,  through  schools  like  this  one.  and 
your  activism,  are  also  leading.  And  the 
values,  beliefs,  and  ideas  which  you  embody 
and  share  will  be  the  ones  that  will  be  guid- 
ing our  nation  in  the  coming  generations.* 


HOW  MUCH  FOR  SCIENCE? 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
look  forward  to  hearing  further  from 
the  President  and  his  administration 
on  the  details  of  the  new  budget,  con- 
cern is  being  raised  once  again  over  a 
number  of  programs  that  are  key  to 
the  long-term  economic  health  of  the 
Nation.  In  a  recent  editorial  published 
in  the  February  2,  1982.  Washington 
Post,  particular  focus  on  science  and 
science  education  was  made.  The  edi- 
torial makes  a  number  of  good  points: 

American  scientific  preeminence  is 
threatened,  threatening  our  security 
and  economic  health. 

Secondary  education  requirements 
and  achievements  in  science  and  math- 
ematics have  sharply  declined,  reduc- 
ing the  quality  and  quantity  of  future 
candidates  for  technical  and  scientific 
careers. 

Graduate  education  in  engineering 
and  science  is  severely  threatened,  ad- 
versely affecting  our  production  of 
new  technical  educators. 

Basic  research  support  faces  severe 
cuts  as  nations  like  Japan  and  West 
Germany   increase   theirs   to   provide 
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continued  growth  in  their  productivi- 
ty. 

We  should  be  looking  to  not  only 
protecting,  but  in  some  fields  increas- 
ing our  basic  research  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  editorial  is 
well  worth  considering  at  this  point, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
How  Much  for  Science? 

As  the  annual  struggle  over  the  federal 
budget  gets  under  way,  it  is  worth  ponder- 
ing what  will  happen  to  money  for  science. 
American  science  and  technology  are  still 
the  best  in  the  world.  But  there  are  enough 
signs  of  strain  to  suggest  that  our  accus- 
tomed preeminence— on  which  a  large  part 
of  U.S.  security  and  economic  power  de- 
pends—is fragile,  even  endangered. 

The  trouble  starts  with  education.  For 
more  than  a  decade,  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum requirements  and  achievements 
have  fallen  sharply  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics, while  an  opposite  trend  has  been 
present  in  most  other  developed  countries. 
The  result  is  already  evident.  A  NASA  offi- 
cial reported  recently,  for  example,  that  the 
space  agency's  cost  overruns  come  in  part 
from  delays  that  are,  in  turn,  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  technically  skilled  workers. 

Federal  support  for  graduate  education  is 
in  doubt  for  the  first  time  in  30  years.  In 
many  fields,  engineers  are  in  short  supply, 
but  engineering  schools  cannot  take  in  more 
students  because  they  cannot  find  trained 
faculty  to  teach  them.  Shortage  of  faculty 
means  heavier  teaching  loads  and  therefore 
less  research.  Schools  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  pay  more  professors  even  if  these 
could  be  found,  nor  can  they  replace  badly 
obsolete  laboratories.  Troubles  that  now  af- 
flict engineering  are  beginning  to  be  seen  in 
the  sciences  as  well. 

Money  for  basic  research  in  this  country 
has  been  essentially  constant  for  10  years. 
To  the  extent  that  scientific  advance  is 
linked  to  money— there  Is  a  close,  but  not 
rigid  relationship— that  means  a  decade 
without  real  growth.  Meanwhile  increases  in 
research  funds  in  Japan.  West  Germany. 
FYance  and  elsewhere  have  paid  off  with 
growth  in  both  scientific  and  industrial  pro- 
ductivity. And  now  federal  research  budgets 
face  severe  cuts. 

Basic  research,  a  long-range  investment 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  society,  is  properly 
and  necessarily  the  responsibility  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Industry  can  be  asked  to 
expand  its  support  of  applied  research  and 
of  development  projects,  but  it  is  not  indus- 
try's role,  nor  is  the  industrial  setting  the 
best  environment  for  basic  research.  Yet 
less  than  15  percent  of  federal  research  and 
development  funds  currently  goes  to  basic 
research.  Too  much  federal  money  supports 
development  projects  that  are  the  proper 
province  of  industry.  Allen  Bromley,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  recently  made  the 
valuable  suggestion  that  the  ubiquitous  but 
misleading  term  "R&D"  be  dropped,  in 
order  to  separate  the  financing  of  these  two 
very  different  activities. 

If  serious  damage  is  to  be  avoided  as  the 
federal  budget  is  cut.  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  not  only  protect,  but  in 
some  fields  increase^  basic  research  funds. 
Ways  should  also  be  explored  to  assure 
more  continuity  in  the  amount  of  support 
such  research  is  given.  It  takes  nine  years  to 
produce  a  PhD  scientist,  and  years  to  assem- 
ble a  research  team  and  carry  a  project  to 
fruition.  When  the  money  disappears  for  a 
few  years,  the  people  disappear  too,  and  can 
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seldom  be  brought  back.  Abrupt  changes 
like  those  that  took  place  during  last  year's 
budget  cycle  can  therefore  wipe  out  years  of 
past  investment  and  future  productivity.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  BOLLING 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  major  figure  in  the  House, 
Representative  Richard  Bolling. 
Dick  is  departing  the  House  and  will 
leave  behind  a  legacy  equaled  by  few 
in  the  history  of  this  body. 

When  Dick  and  I  have  been  on  op- 
posite sides  of  an  issue  he  has  been 
one  of  my  most  formidable  opponents; 
when  we  have  worked  the  same  side  of 
a  fight,  our  side  has  usually  prevailed. 
I  will  sorely  miss  him— and  the  Nation 
will  miss  him  at  a  time  when  the 
forces  of  reactionary  politics  hold 
sway  in  Government.  Dick  has  stood 
firm  against  Ronald  Reagan  and  his 
allies  in  Congress. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have 
come  and  gone  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Some  have 
left  little  trace;  others  left  to  seek 
other  elective  office— at  times,  mistak- 
enly referred  to  as  "higher  office".  I 
save  my  deepest  admiration  for  those, 
as  Dick  Bolling,  who  develop  an  abid- 
ing love  and  respect  for  this  institu- 
tion. Dick's  career  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  all  who  serve  here.  If 
they  learn  from  his  dedication  to  the 
institution,  this  House  will  continue 
its  long  tradition  as  a  great  legislative 
body.* 


CHERYL  MILLER— SCHOOLGIRL 
REACHING  NEW  HEIGHTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Cheryl 
Miller,  a  student  at  Poly  High  School. 
Riverside.  Calif.  Cheryl  has  become  a 
superstar  because  of  her  fantastic 
skills  on  the  basketball  court. 

Cheryl  was  voted  the  best  girl  bas- 
ketball player  in  the  country:  Parade 
magazine  All  America  team  member 
for  3  years.  California  Interscholastic 
Federation  Class  4A  Player  of  the 
Year,  and  the  1981  Dial  Female  Ath- 
lete of  the  Year.  Poly's  girls'  basket- 
ball team  is  the  best  in  the  State,  and 
some  say  maybe  the  country. 

College  recruiters  for  schools  around 
the  country  are  pursuing  Cheryl,   a 
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32.8-point-average-per-game  scorer, 
and  she  is  considered  the  Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar  of  women's  basketball. 
Cheryl,  who  is  6  feet  2  inches  tall,  is 
still  growing,  according  to  her  father. 
Last  week  she  scored  an  alltime  high 
of  105  points,  a  California  school 
record  for  girls,  in  Riverside  Poly's 
70th  consecutive  victory,  a  streak  that 
dates  to  December  1979  when  she  was 
a  sophomore. 

In  an  extensive  interview  with  the 
New  York  Times'  sports  editor. 
Gordon  S.  White,  Jr..  he  reports  that 
Cheryl  has  not  decided  upon  what  col- 
lege to  attend.  She  is  still  looking 
around,  and  the  1984  Olympics  are  her 
biggest  goal  right  now.  unless  another 
women's  professional  basketball 
league  is  formed  before  she  graduates 
from  college. 

Cheryl  aspires  to  go  into  communi- 
cations—primary focus  on  telecasting. 
She  is  the  third  of  five  children  of 
Saul.  Sr.  and  Carrie  Miller  and  one  of 
three  gifted  athletes  among  them.  Her 
brother  Darrell.  22.  is  a  catcher  in  the 
California  Angels'  farm  system. 
Reggie,  15  is  a  6  feet  5  inch  junior 
guard  on  the  Riverside  Poly  boys' 
team.  Tamie,  her  13-year-old  sister,  is 
showing  signs  of  making  volleyball  her 
sport,  and  Saul.  Jr..  the  oldest  at  27.  is 
in  the  Air  Force. 

Schoolgirl  Is  Reaching  Heights 
(By  Gordon  S.  White,  Jr.) 

"You  know  what  Lew  Alcindor  did  for 
men's  basketball?  Well,  that's  what  Cheryl 
Miller  is  going  to  do  for  women's  basket- 
ball." 

That  prophecy  came  from  Judy  Holland, 
the  former  women's  basketball  coach  at 
U.C.L.A.  and  now  the  school's  women's  ath- 
letic director. 

College  recruiters  for  schools  around  the 
country  are  pursuing  Miss  Miller,  an  18- 
year-old  senior  at  Riverside  (Calif.)  Poly 
High  School,  as  persistently  as  they  did  Al- 
cindor, now  known  as  Kareem  Abdul- 
Jabbar,  when  he  was  a  senior  at  Power  Me- 
morial High  School  in  Manhattan  in  1965. 

Miss  Miller,  who  is  6  feet  2  inches  tall  and 
still  growing,  according  to  her  father,  in- 
creased the  recruiters'  interest  last  week 
when  she  scored  105  points,  a  California 
school  record  for  girls,  in  Riverside  Poly's 
70th  consecutive  victory,  a  streak  that  dates 
to  December  1979,  when  she  was  a  sopho- 
more. It  looked  like  the  perfect  game  for 
the  record,  since  the  opponent,  Norte  Vista 
High,  had  not  won  a  game  in  three  years. 
Poly  won  by  179-15.  A  girls'  high  school 
game  is  32  minutes  long. 

COACH  TAKES  RESPONSIBIUTY 

But  Miss  Miller's  coach.  Floyd  Evans,  said. 
"A  lot  of  people  forget  about  the  30-second 
clock  in  women's  high  school  basketball. 
You  have  to  shoot  or  give  up  the  ball.  Going 
in,  we  did  feel  she  had  a  chance  to  break  her 
own  record  of  77  set  last  year  against  the 
same  team,  and  I  was  going  to  take  her  out 
if  she  got  78.  But  she  did  it  so  early  in  the 
final  quarter  I  just  let  her  stay  if\  and  go  for 
100. 1  am  responsible. 

"The  other  night  she  came  down  on  the 
break  on  one  side  of  the  free-throw  line.  We 
had  another  girl  going  in  low.  and  Cheryl 
wanted  to  pass  off  to  her  for  the  score.  But 
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another  girl  came  in  between  them  as 
Cheryl  was  jumping  up  to  pass  down  low.  So 
she  nipped  the  ball  up  to  the  backboard,  in- 
stead, banking  it  off  to  the  left,  and  just 
kept  flying  on  to  tip  the  rebound  back  into 
the  basket." 

That  play  included  one  of  only  four 
missed  shots,  and  one  of  her  46  field  goals, 
in  her  105-point  performance. 

In  the  90  games  she  has  played  for  the 
school  since  her  freshman  year,  she  has 
scored  3,026  points,  for  a  32.8  average  per 
game.  She  has  made  1,105  of  1,621  field-goal 
attempts  and  286  of  422  free  throws.  She 
also  has  1,353  rebounds  and  368  assists. 

"Players  like  Anne  Meyers  and  Lucy 
Harris  were  great  players,"  Miss  Holland 
said.  "But  they  did  not  dominate  the  game. 
This  kid  is  going  to  dominate  the  game.  She 
plays  above  the  rim.  Our  coach,  Billie 
Moore,  said  that.  She  said  everyone  else 
plays  below  the  rim  while  Cheryl  plays 
above  the  rim." 

Miss  Miller  said  she  had  not  decided  upon 
a  college.  "I'm  looking  to  everybody  right 
now  and  looking  at  the  academics  I  will 
take,"  she  said.  "The  1984  Olympics  are  my 
biggest  goal  right  now,  and  unless  another 
women's  professional  basketball  league  is 
formed  before  I  graduate  from  college  my 
basketball  career  may  end  when  I  graduate 
from  college.  I  want  to  go  into  communica- 
tions, telecasting.  I  guess." 

She  is  the  third  of  five  children  of  Saul 
Sr.  and  Carrie  Miller  and  one  of  three  gifted 
athletes  among  them.  Darrell,  22,  is  a  catch- 
er in  the  California  Angels'  farm  system. 
Reggie,  15,  is  a  6-5  junior  guard  on  the  Riv- 
erside Poly  boys'  team.  "He  will  be  the  most 
sought-after  athlete  In  this  area  next  year 
by  college  recruiters,"  Evans  said. 

Tamie,  the  13-year-old  sister,  is  showing 
signs  of  making  volleyball  her  sport,  and 
Saul  Jr.,  the  oldest  at  27,  is  in  the  Air  Force. 

Her  father  has  set  ground  rules  for  the  re- 
cruiters. 

"First,  they  go  to  the  coach  and  he  will 
give  them  the  phone  number,"  Mr.  Miller 
said.  "I  write  back  to  everybody  who  writes 
to  us.  Then  we  allow  them  to  call  her  and 
speak  directly  to  her  as  long  as  it  is  within 
reason. 

"Up  to  now,  everything  has  been  within 
reason,  but  I  look  for  things  to  heat  up  for 
the  next  three  weeks." 

Fams  Worship  Cheryl  Miller 
(By  Donna  Kennedy) 

They  were  all  there:  rude  fans,  cutesy-pie 
pompon  girls,  gruff-talking  coaches,  college 
scouts,  video  cameras  and  kids  clamoring  for 
autographs. 

And  this  was  a  Thursday  night  girls  bas- 
ketball game. 

Empty  bleachers  of  yesteryear  have  disap- 
peared along  with  amateurish  ball-handling, 
at  least  at  Poly  High  School  in  Riverside. 

Poly's  girls'  basketball  team  is  the  best  in 
the  state,  some  say  the  country,  and  North 
isn't  far  behind. 

And  of  course,  there's  Cheryl  Miller. 
Poly's  Super  Star,  the  best  girl  basketball 
player  in  the  country.  (Parade  magazine  All- 
America  team  member  for  three  years.  Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic  Federation  Class  4A 
Player  of  the  Year  and  1981  Dial  Female 
Athleteof  the  Year.) 

Good  basketball,  that's  what  the  800-some 
spectators  came  to  see  at  Poly  High  School 
Thursday  night. 

With  the  youngsters,  there  was  a  bit  a 
hero  worship. 

The  girls'  basketball  team  from  Alcott  El- 
ementary   School    was    enthralled.    They 
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planned  their  pre-game  strategy.  Eleven- 
year-old  Kathy  Franklin  wanted  the  Alcott 
Alley  Cats  to  yell  in  unison:  "Che-rylll  Che- 
ryll!"  when  Cheryl  Miller  was  introduced. 
Her  friend  Alvina  Darby.  10.  was  just  as  set 
on  "Mil-ler!  Mil-ler!" 

When  Miller  ran  out  on  the  court,  the 
girls  forgot  their  plan  and  settled  for  all-out 
jumping  and  screaming. 

This  is  their  team  and  their  star.  After  all. 
the  Alcott  Alley  Cats  might  just  grow  up  to 
be  Poly  Bears. 

Meanwhile,  the  pompon  girls  and  flag 
twirlers  kept  up  a  steady  chant. 

The  Bears  h»ve  set  the  pace 
They'll  crack  your  face 
Gonna  pick  you  up.  turn  you  'round 
Gonna  drive  you  right  into  the  ground. 

They  even  did  some  choreographed  rou- 
tines. 

The  Poly  boys'  basketball  team  was  play- 
ing rival  Huskies  across  town  at  North  High 
School.  "We  have  to  divide  ourselves  up  be- 
tween the  girls'  and  the  boys'  games,"  ex- 
plained Kris  Kjos.  While  the  pompon  girls 
and  flag  twirlers  were  cheering  the  girls  at 
Poly,  the  varsity,  junior  varsity  and  fresh- 
man cheerleading  squads  were  cheering  the 
boys  at  North.  Poly  won  there  too,  68-64. 

The  goals  this  year  was  to  support  all 
sports,  the  girls  explained.  "Even  without 
an  audience,"  said  Maria  Brandon. 

That's  their  usual  mode  of  operation.  "We 
have  a  schedule,"  explained  Sheryl  "Sheryl 
with  an  S"  Miller.  She's  careful  about  the 
spelling.  Sometimes  the  attendance  office 
confuses  the  "almost  5-foot"  tall  pompon 
girl  with  6-foot-2  basketball  star,  but  only 
on  paper.  Of  course,  people  can't  resist 
asking  Sheryl  Miller  whether  she  plays  bas- 
ketball. She  doesn't. 

As  in  all  frenzied  cheering  sections,  there 
was  some  Inspired  booing  and  jeering: 

"Hey,  ref.  What's  your  problem?" 

"C'mon  ref,  you're  missing  a  good  game. " 

"Hey,  ref,  get  in  the  game,  you  idiot." 

Besides  defending  her  verbally  from  "bad 
calls,"  fans  take  an  even  more  personal  in- 
terest in  Miller. 

"Wh/  doesn't  she  pull  up  her  socks?" 
came  a  woman's  voice  high  in  the  bleachers. 

"Good  try,"  came  a  young  voice  as  Miller 
shot  across  the  floor  on  her  belly. 

Fifteen-year-old  Kristine  liwrence,  a 
friend  from  Arlington  First  Baptist  Church, 
even  keeps  a  scrapbook  of  Miller's  achieve- 
ments. 

Thursday's  game  was  closer  than  most  of 
the  Poly  landslides  recorded  in  Lawrence's 
book.  North  scored  first,  and  even  Miller 
had  to  fight  for  her  26  points. 

The  game  ended  at  69-58.  Poly's  67th  con- 
secutive win. 

Miller  was  immediately  engulfed  by  auto- 
graph seekers,  most  of  them  elementary- 
and  middle-school-age  girls. 

Kathy  Franklin  was  especially  pleased. 

Her  hand,  in  blue  ink.  read:  "Kathy. 
thanks— Cheryl  Miller  #31.« 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  MR.  W.  A. 
(BILLY)  CAROTHERS 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  distinguished  constituent  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Texas, 
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Mr.  W.  A.  (Billy)  Carothers.  of  Sul- 
phur Springs.  Tex.,  passed  away  re- 
cently. Because  of  his  great  communi- 
ty leadership  and  total  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  others,  it  is  appropriate  to 
commend  him  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Bill  Carothers  truly  fit  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  old  east  Texas  saying  about 
"a  man  who  never  met  a  stranger."  He 
made  friends  all  over  Texas  and  the 
Nation.  His  loss  to  his  community  will 
be  felt  by  us  all. 

During  his  lifetime  he  gave  selflessly 
in  many  civic  endeavors.  Serving  as  a 
deacon  and  elder  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  as  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Sulphur  Springs  School 
Board,  and  being  active  throughout 
the  area  in  the  Rotary  Club  were  just 
part  of  his  efforts. 

Billy  leaves  a  wonderful  wife  of 
many  years,  the  former  Ina  Maye  Ash- 
croft,  who  has  herself  meant  much  to 
the  people  of  her  church  and  commu- 
nity over  the  years.  She  and  his  three 
children  and  grandchildren  will  miss 
him  in  a  more  intimate  way.  but  all  of 
us  have  lost  a  friend. 

The  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  22,  1982,  edition 
of  the  Sulphur  Springs  News-Tele- 
gram, is  included  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Death  Claims  Civic  Leader 

W.  A.  (Billy)  Carothers,  75,  415  Church 
St.,  died  at  10:50  a.m.  Thursday  in  Memorial 
Hospital  after  a  brief  illness. 

He  was  one  of  Hopkins  County's  most 
widely  known  and  respected  civic  and  busi- 
ness leaders. 

He  was  associated  with  members  of  his 
family  in  Carothers  Bros,  clothing  store,  es- 
tablished by  his  father  and  uncle  in  1907, 
for  many  years  until  his  retirement. 

He  had  many  civic  interests.  He  served  as 
a  member  and  president  of  the  Sulphur 
Springs  School  Board.  He  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Sulphur  Springs  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  of  the  Hopkins 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  also  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Sulphur  Springs 
Rotary  Club  and  held  the  record  for  attend- 
ance. 

He  had  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
United  Fund.  He  had  served  as  a  deacon  and 
as  an  elder  in  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  Sulphur 
Springs  Country  Club  and  an  avid  golfer  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Carothers  attended  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity and  was  an  active  alumni. 

He  was  bom  William  Andrew  Carothers 
Sept.  14,  1906  in  Blanket,  Texas,  the  son  of 
L.  J.  and  Zuma  DeBord  Carothers. 

He  was  married  to  the  former  Ina  Maye 
Ashcroft  on  Jan.  21,  1933.  She  survives. 

Other  survivors  include  a  son,  William 
Andrew  Carothers  Jr.  of  Washington,  D.C.; 
two  daughters,  Carol  Flegal  of  Bernards- 
ville,  N.J.  and  Lucy  McRae  of  Dallas;  a 
sister.  Mrs.  S.  Byrd  Longino  of  Sulphur 
Springs:  six  grandchildren,  four  nephews 
and  two  nieces. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  at  2 
p.m.  Saturday  in  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  Dr.  Clem  Sorley,  pastor,  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  in  City  Cemetery,  with 
E.   L.   Ashcroft   III.   W.   T.   Allison   II,   Dr. 
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Joseph  B.  Longino,  Bill  Bruce,  Gerald  Prim. 
Tom  Inglis,  Homer  Stewart.  Weber  Fouts. 
Mayo  Vick.  Jack  Gibson,  David  Alexander. 
Leon  Leggett  and  Leeman  Teetes  serving  as 
pallbearers. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  the  deacons 
and  elders  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Building 
Fund  of  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Tapp  FHineral  Home  is  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements.* 
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ethnic  clubs  and  private  homes  in  my 
congressional  district. 

He  restored  the  people's  faith  in 
themselves,  and  earned  the  respect, 
admiration  and  love  of  our  great  coun- 
try.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  birth,  I 
would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  great  men  in  American  history. 

When  P.  D.  R.  became  President, 
the  Nation  was  confronted  by  the 
most  severe  economic  crisis  in  our  his- 
tory. Banks  were  closed,  nearly  13  mil- 
lion people  were  out  of  work,  many  in- 
dustries had  virtually  ceased  to  oper- 
ate and  the  agricultural  economy  had 
hit  an  alltime  low. 

While  he  called  his  program  the 
New  Deal,  it  was  not  so  much  a  fully 
prepared,  comprehensive  strategy. 
Rather,  as  we  now  know,  the  New 
Deal  consisted  of  a  willingness  to  try 
irmovations,  a  broad  faith  in  the 
American  spirit,  the  eagerness  to  act 
and  his  own  boundless  energy.  With 
the  force  of  his  personality  he  inspired 
the  American  people  and,  above  all. 
gave  us  hope  when  we  needed  it  most, 
not  only  during  the  Depression  but  in 
the  dark  days  of  World  War  II.  Those 
close  to  F^  D.  R.  have  described  him  as 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  energy. 

He  truly  changed  the  face  of  Gov- 
ernment. He  built  Government  up  in 
an  effort  to  right  the  economy  and  put 
millions  of  persons  back  to  work.  P.  D. 
R.  felt  that  if  the  Government  had  a 
responsibility  to  protect  its  citizens  it 
also  had  the  responsibility  to  do  all  in 
its  collective  power  to  assist  them.  He 
made  the  Federal  Government  respon- 
sible for  the  unemployed,  he  kept 
homes  and  farms  from  being  fore- 
closed, he  regulated  the  stock  markets 
and  guaranteed  bank  deposits. 

With  the  Depression  and  the  Second 
World  War,  he  faced  the  greatest 
threats  to  the  United  States  since  the 
Civil  War.  And  like  President  Lincoln, 
he  met  the  challenge  before  him. 

F.  D.  R.  was  a  friend  of  decency,  jus- 
tice, and  freedom.  He  gave  the  average 
American  citizenN  new  hope,  an 
achievement  that  seemed  impossible 
at  the  time.  His  impression  on  our 
Nation  continues  to  this  day.  His  per- 
sonal impression  on  the  people  also 
continues.  A  picture  of  F.  D.  R.  still 
hangs  on  the  wall  in  many  union  halls. 


STATES  PUSH  FOR  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  appropriate  that  on  the  day  the 
I*resident's  budget  message  is  formally 
transmitted  to  Congress,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carries  a  story  on  page  2, 
"Missouri  Lawmakers  Push  Constitu- 
tional Convention." 

The  administration's  budget  recom- 
mendations contain  deficit  projections 
of  $98.6  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  $91.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
$82.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$71.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1985.  While 
we  can  take  minor  comfort  from  the 
declining  trend  of  the  projections,  the 
absolute  level  of  projected  deficits  is 
simply  imacceptable.  We  must  balance 
the  budget. 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  are 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion  about 
the  consequences  of  deficit  spending 
and  the  need  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  mandate  a  balanced 
budget  and  limited  taxes.  This  morn- 
ing's Post  story  details  the  emerging 
efforts  in  Missouri  to  have  the  legisla- 
ture adopt  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
constitutional  convention  to  consider  a 
balanced  budget  amendment.  If  Mis- 
souri acts  favorably,  32  States  will 
have  called  for  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  fashioning  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Alaska  became 
the  31st  State  on  January  18,  1982. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  reads 
in  part: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or.  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  several  SUtes.  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  Amendments, 
which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitu- 
tion. 

Under  article  V,  34  States  are  re- 
quired to  call  a  convention.  With  Mis- 
souri on  the  verge  of  perhaps  becom- 
ing the  32d  State,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  heed  the  concerns  of  the 
States  and  take  two  steps  in  the  course 
of  this  year.  First,  we  must  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Second,  we  must  adopt  a  budget 
resolution  for  1983  and  the  out  years 
that  puts  us  on  a  credible  course 
toward  a  balanced  budget  in  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  two  items  in  the  Record. 
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The  first  item  is  this  morning's  Post 
story.  The  second  is  a  list  of  the  States 
that  have  called  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  on  a  balanced  budget  to- 
gether with  the  status  of  the  issue  in 
other  States. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  8.  19821 

Missouri  Lawmakers  Push  Constitutional 
Convention 

(By  Claudia  Kuehl) 

Jefferson  City.  Mo.— In  1789.  as  the  na- 
tions  best  and  brightest  pondered  the  intri- 
cacies of  a  national  Constitution.  Thomas 
Jefferson  proposed  placing  a  limit  on  the 
federal  government's  ability  to  go  into  debt. 

But  the  concept  of  spending  no  more  than 
you  have  appeared  so  self-evident,  so  immi- 
nently rational,  that  the  forefathers  omit- 
ted it  from  the  Constitution.  Almost  200 
years  later,  the  U.S.  government  is  more 
than  $1  trillion  in  debt. 

Lawmakers  here  are  seeking  to  correct  the 
forefathers"  omission  by  making  Missouri 
the  32nd  state  to  call  for  a  constitutional 
convention  to  approve  an  amendment  man- 
dating a  balanced  federal  budget. 

The  approval  of  34  states  is  needed,  but 
Missouri  supporters  think  32  will  be  enough 
to  convince  Congress  that  a  convention  is 
inevitable.  The  supporters  reason  that  to 
avert  a  constitutional  convention— which, 
once  in  session,  can  tinker  with  just  about 
anything  in  the  Constitution— federal  law- 
makers will  scamper  to  approve  a  balanced- 
budget  amendment  and  submit  it  to  the 
states  for  ratification. 

Missouri,  a  state  undergoing  a  cash-flow 
crisis  so  severe  that  state  income  tax  re- 
funds are  being  delayed,  has  been  hurt  by 
the  inflationary  effects  of  the  deficit,  par- 
ticularly high  interest  rates. 

Many  legislators  from  both  parties  say 
they  have  lost  faith  in  the  ability  or  willing- 
ness of  President  Reagan  and  the  Congress 
to  take  corrective  measures.  They  note  that 
the  president,  who  vowed  as  a  candidate  to 
balance  the  budget,  now  says  the  debt  will 
grow  by  another  $100  billion  this  year. 

"If  we  don't  do  something  there's  not 
going  to  be  a  [federal!  government  at  all, " 
said  Sen.  Phillip  Snowden.  a  Kansas  City 
Democrat  who  will  introduce  a  balanced 
budget  resolution  this  week  in  the  Senate. 
"Now  it  [the  deficit]  is  over  $100  billion, 
next  year  a  projected  $160  billion.  Its  just 
crazy." 

Several  previous  attempts  to  approve  bal- 
anced budget  resolutions  sailed  through  the 
Senate  but  died  in  the  House  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  say  they  support  a  balanced 
budget  but  hear  a  constitutional  convention 
might  bring  a  wholesale  onslaught  on  basic 
freedoms,  or  at  the  very  least  fragment  the 
country  over  sensitive  issues  such  as  abor- 
tion or  equal  rights. 

To  avoid  that  problem,  the  Missouri  reso- 
lution contains  a  caveat:  If  the  convention  is 
not  limited  to  the  balanced  budget  issue 
only,  Missouri  withdraws  its  support. 

But  the  caveat  hasn't  converted  everyone. 
While  conceding  that  opposing  a  balanced 
federal  budget  is  "like  being  against  mother- 
hood."  Rep.  Elmer  (Lucky)  Cantrell,  a  Dem- 
ocrat from  St.  Louis  County  and  a  voice  for 
labor  in  the  House,  said  he  can't  support 
any  measure  that  includes  a  call  for  a  con- 
vention. 

And  Lt.  Gov.  Kenneth  Rothman  agrees: 
"This  is  no  time  to  take  the  ship  of  state 
into  uncharted  waters. " 
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Balanced  Budget  Action  by  the  States 
Thirty-one   of   the   necessary   thirty-four 

States  have  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  a 

Constitutional  convention: 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

An  additional  nine  States  have  had  one 
house  of  their  legislature  adopt  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  Constitutional  convention; 
California  Ohio 

Hawaii  Rhode  Island 

Kentucky  Washington 

Missouri  West  Virginia 

Montana 

Pour  States  have  called  upon  Congress  to 
submit  a  Constitutional  amendment  on  a 
balanced  budget  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion: 

California  Montana 

Illinois  Kentucky* 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wyoming 


DEPORTED  TO  SALVADOR 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  alarm- 
ing article  by  Mr.  Prank  Kiehne  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  concerning  the  deplorable  U.S. 
policy  of  deporting  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees back  to  their  war-torn  natiqn.  Mr. 
Kiehne  is  the  interim  directjor  of 
Church  World  Service's  immigration 
and  refugee  program  in  New  York 
City. 

I  was  outraged  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Kiehne's  article  that  nearly  1,000  Sal- 
vadorans  each  month  are  being  sent 
back  to  their  homeland,  where  they 
will  most  certainly  be  subjugated  to 
the  brutal  human  rights  abuses  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government  and  its  out- 
of-control  military  forces.  This  policy 
flatly  contradicts  both  the  United  Na- 
tion's 1967  Protocol  Related  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees,  and  our  own  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980  which  seek  to  prevent 
refugees  from  being  returned  against 
their  will  to  a  territory  where  they 
face  persecution. 

Just  as  repugnant  is  the  reported 
treatment  which  these  refugees  re- 
ceive while  being  detained  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  Mr. 
Kiehne,  lawyers  and  others  engaged  in 
refugee  assistance  projects  in  INS  de- 
tention facilities  report  that  Salvador- 
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ans  are  sometimes  brutally  treated: 
Families  have  been  separated,  young 
children  are  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  Salvadorans  are  coerced  to 
"voluntarily"  return  to  their  country. 

What  is  our  country  coming  to. 
when  we  so  flagrantly  contradict  the 
humanitarian  traditions  and  principles 
for  which  we  stand?  Perhaps  the 
answer  is  in  Mr.  Kiehne's  analysis  of 
this  situation: 

Clearly  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween our  Oovernmenfs  unwillingness  to 
recognize  these  Salvadorans  as  refugees  and 
its  official  policy  of  support  for  the  military- 
dominated  junta  running  El  Salvador. 
Indeed,  to  recognize  escaping  Salvadorans 
as  bona  fide  refugees  would  be  to  tacitly 
admit  that  the  regime  is  not  able  to  main- 
tain order  and  guarantee  the  safety  of  its 
citizens. 

I  commend  this  important  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Deported  to  Salvador 
(By  Prank  C.  Kiehne) 
Por  many  people  in  the  United  States,  the 
violence  in  £3  Salvador  is  a  nasty  business 
that  we  would  just  as  soon  forget.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  Salvadoran  refugees  who  cannot 
forget    are    making    their    way    across    the 
border  into  the  United  States  only  to  be 
told  that  they  are  not  welcome  here. 

Their  nightmare  does  not  end  when  they 
arrive  in  this  country— a  land  that  has 
prided  itself  on  being  a  haven  for  many  op- 
pressed peoples.  Almost  every  day.  planes 
carrying  refugees  destined  for  San  Salvador 
depart  from  Los  Angeles  and  from  southern 
Texas. 

Recent  figures  from  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  indicate  that  every 
month  nearly  1,000  Salvadorsms  are  being 
sent  back  to  their  war-torn  homeland.  Be- 
cause of  conditions  in  El  Salvador,  little  con- 
crete information  Is  available  about  the  fate 
of  many  of  those  returned.  However,  numer- 
ous well-documented  reports  tell  of  torture 
and  executions  of  some  returnees. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, acting  on  a  State  Department  recom- 
mendation, treats  Salvadorans  not  as  "refu- 
gees" but  as  "illegal  aliens,"  and  thus  con- 
siders them  deportable. 

This  return  of  Salvadoran  refugees  to 
their  homeland  by  our  Government  despite 
their  well-founded  fear  of  persecution  flatly 
contradicts  both  the  United  Nation's  1967 
Protocol  Related  to  the  Status  of  Refugees, 
which  the  United  States  has  signed,  and  our 
own  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  Both  affirm  that 
no  nation  shall  expel  or  return  a  refugee, 
against  his  will,  to  a  territory  where  he 
fears  persecution. 

Some  of  those  being  returned  are  legally 
deported,  but  a  larger  number,  officials 
insist,  return  "voluntarily,"  having  signed 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
"voluntary  return"  agreements. 

Lawyers  and  other  people  engaged  in 
church-supported  refugee-aid  projects  in 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  de- 
tention facilities  report  that  Salvadorans 
are  sometimes  brutally  treated.  We  have 
been  told  that  families  have  been  separated 
and  that  young  children  have  been  placed  in 
solitary  confinement. 

Salvadorans  under  detention  reportedly 
were  told  that  their  only  choice  was  to 
return  "voluntarily"  or  be  deported.  Some 
who  ask  to  apply  for  political  asylum  are 
told  that  they  may  remain  in  detention  for 
many    months    while    their    application    is 
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processed  and  considered.  There  are  also  re- 
ports of  Salvadorans  being  literally  dragged 
to  planes  even  after  filing  formal  claims  for 
political  asylum  through  lawyers. 

Clearly  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween our  Government's  unwillingness  to 
recognize  these  Salvadorans  as  refugees  and 
its  official  policy  of  support  for  the  military- 
dominated  junta  running  El  Salvador. 
Indeed,  to  recognize  escaping  Salvadorans 
as  bona  fide  refugees  would  be  to  tacitly 
admit  that  the  regime  is  not  able  to  main- 
tain order  and  guarantee  the  safety  of  its 
citizens. 

Why  are  these  thousands  being  sent  back, 
and  why  is  the  public  not  hearing  much 
about  it?  We  believe  that  it  is  mainly  be- 
cause our  Government  wants  to  continue  to 
downplay  its  complicity  with  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  warfare  being  waged  in  Central 
America. 

Salvadorans  who  have  arrived  recently  in 
the  United  States  have  been  telling  stories 
of  terror.  So  have  the  news  media.  Many 
people  in  this  country  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  beyond  official  United  States  Gov- 
ermnent  "facts"  and  pronouncements  about 
El  Salvador,  it  is  not  merely  statistics  that 
are  getting  shot  and  bayoneted  down  there 
but  actual  human  beings,  who  bleed  when 
bullets  puncture  their  skin. 

The  silence  surrounding  the  return  of 
these  refugees  is  beginning  to  be  broken, 
partly  because  of  the  work  of  churches  and 
other  organizations  that  are  raising  their 
voices  in  protest. 

Local  church  projects  such  as  El  Rescate 
(  "The  Rescue ")  In  Los  Angeles,  and  organi- 
zations like  the  Border  Association  for  Ref- 
ugees from  Central  America,  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  with  minimal  funds 
have  been  engaging  in  efforts  to  stop  depor- 
tations of  Salvadorans  apprehended  by  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 

Nationally,  religious  organizations  such  as 
Church  World  Service  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  and  many  other  groups,  are 
calling  on  our  Qoverrmient  to  stop  return- 
ing Salvadorans,  and  to  stop  supporting  the 
regime  responsible  for  their  becoming  refu- 
gees. 

The  voices  of  others  are  needed  to  end  the 
virtual  silence  on  this  crime  against  human- 
ity and  to  allow  the  cry  of  pain  to  emerge, 
to  be  heard  at  last.* 


STUDENTS  LOSE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  a  January  22,  New  York 
Times  article,  budget  cuts  made  last 
summer  in  the  social  security  program 
are  now  placing  800,000  students  in 
danger  of  losing  educational  pay- 
ments. Presently  social  security  child 
recipients  collect  benefits  through  age 
18,  and  full-time  college  students  re- 
ceive benefits  through  age  22.  May  1, 
1982,  students  not  currently  enrolled 
in  college  will  no  longer  receive  ex- 
tended benefits.  Over  a  4-year  period 
this  program  will  be  phased  out  com- 
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pletely.  reducing  benefits  25  percent 
annually.  Their  options  severely  limit- 
ed, many  students  are  looking  to  high 
school  counselors  in  hopes  that  they 
may  enter  college  early,  before  the 
May  deadline.  University  officials  ex- 
press concern,  however,  that  students 
who  exercise  this  option  will  be  unable 
to  adjust  to  college  life.  For  students 
who  are  scholastically  and  academical- 
ly well  rounded,  early  entrance  will 
not  be  a  problem,  but  those  who  are 
either  too  young  or  unable  to  meet 
academic  requirements  must  look  else- 
where to  fund  their  college  education. 
I  am  enclosing  this  news  article  for 
review  by  my  colleagues.  It  certainly 
demonstrates  the  unfair  burden  placed 
on  some  800,000  students  as  a  result  of 
the  budget-cutting  mania  in  the  last 
session. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  22.  1982] 

Aid  Loss  Spurs  Early  Rush  to  College 
(By  David  Bird) 

Next  Monday  Theresa  White,  a  16-year- 
old  student  at  John  Dewey  High  School  in 
Brooklyn,  will  be  starting  as  a  freshman  at 
Wagner  College  on  Staten  Island  instead  of 
finishing  her  junior  year  of  high  school. 

Theresa  is  one  of  thousands  of  high 
school  students  who  will  suddenly  become 
college  students  to  keep  from  losing  the 
Social  Security  benefits  they  have  been 
counting  on  to  help  get  them  through 
higher  education. 

The  rush  to  college  is  a  result  of  last  sum- 
mer's budget  trimming,  which  will  eventual- 
ly end  completely  the  education  payments 
that  have  been  going  to  children  of  people 
insured  under  S<x;ial  Security  who  have  died 
or  become  disabled. 

In  most  cases  it  is  only  high  school  seniors 
who  are  getting  into  college  early,  but  there 
are  also  16-year-old  juniors  like  Theresa 
who  are  going  directly  to  college  campuses. 

PAYMENTS  TILL  AGE  22 

Before  the  budget  cuts,  a  child  entitled  to 
Social  Security  payments  would  be  able  to 
collect  monthly  payments  until  age  22,  four 
years  past  the  normal  cutoff  age  of  18, 
while  pursuing  a  full-time  college  course. 

Now  there  will  be  no  more  payments  to 
students  unless  they  are  enrolled  in  college 
by  this  May  1.  And  the  whole  college  pro- 
gram will  be  phased  out  over  four  years, 
with  monthly  payments  to  students  being 
cut  25  percent  each  year  until  there  are 
none. 

About  800,000  students  across  the  country 
receive  the  education  payments  from  Social 
Security.  According  to  figures  gathered  by 
the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  more  than  74,000  of  these 
students  come  from  New  York  State,  27,000 
from  New  Jersey  and  10,000  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  cutbacks  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
who  were  counting  on  the  benefits.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  so  far  has 
not  notified  beneficiaries  that  the  payments 
will  be  halted. 

WAITING  FOR  THE  COMPUTER 

A  spokesman  for  Sdcial  Security  said  that 
pamphlets  explaining  the  changes  were 
available,  but  that  it  would  take  time  to 
send  out  individual  notices. 

"Our  computer  in  Baltimore  is  pulling  out 
the  names,"  said  the  spokesman,  Rudge  Cal- 
houn, "and  each  one  will  get  a  letter  some- 
time in  the  spring." 
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By  that  time  it  will  be  all  but  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  it.  because  to  be  in  col- 
lege in  May  generally  means  being  in  a  se- 
mester that  starts  no  later  than  February. 

Students  have  been  receiving  word  of  the 
changes  in  many  cases  from  high  school 
guidance  counselors  and  the  students  have 
carried  the  word  home  to  often  surprised 
parents. 

Theresa  said  she  learned  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity cutback  from  her  high  school  coun- 
selor. Steve  Okolika.  who  helped  her  to  get 
into  college  early. 

Miss  White's  mother.  JoAnn,  whose  hus- 
band died  a  year  and  half  ago,  said  she  was 
not  pleased  that  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration had  not  yet  notified  her  of  the  cut- 
back. 

"Theresa  came  home  one  day  and  said: 
I'm  going  to  quit  school.'".  Mrs.  White  said 
at  her  home  in  Brooklyn's  Dyker  Heights 
section.  "I  was  shocked.  I  said:  'You're  not 
going  to  quit  school,  if  I  have  to  scrub 
floors.' " 

Theresa  went  on  to  explain,  Mrs.  White 
said  that  she  had  to  leave  school  and  get 
into  college  to  keep  receiving  a  $359  month- 
ly Social  Security  check. 

"MY  HUSBAND'S  DREAM" 

"I  get  all  sorts  of  notices  from  Social  Secu- 
rity," Mrs.  White  said,  "They  told  me  this 
year  I  could  earn  $4,440  a  year  without 
losing  my  benefits,  instead  of  $4,080.  Big 
deal,  but  they  said  nothing  about  the  thing 
that's  really  important  to  me.  Theresa's 
education.  My  husband,  he  was  a  bookbind- 
er, paid  into  Social  Security  all  his  life.  He 
should  have  been  able  to  put  it  into  insur- 
ance." 

There  has  been  concern  among  educators 
and  parents  about  the  emotional  adjust- 
ments of  children  suddenly  being  shifted 
from  high  school  to  college. 

"It's  Theresa's  dream  and  it  was  my  hus- 
band's dream  that  she  go  to  college,"  Mrs. 
White  said.  "She's  mature  enough,  I  guess, 
but  she's  scared.  She's  only  a  little  girl.  It's 
hard  enough  for  a  child  to  lose  a  parent  and 
then  to  have  this  thing  in  addition." 

"It's  scary."  Theresa  said  the  other  day. 
"I'm  not  exactly  sure  what  to  expect."  She 
said  that  her  guidance  counselor  at  first  had 
sugested  she  go  the  State  University  branch 
at  Stony  Brook,  L.I.,  but  Theresa  decided 
against  that. 

Td  have  to  stay  in  a  dorm,"  she  said, 
"and  at  I6V2  I'm  not  ready  to  stay  in  a 
dorm." 

Theresa  said  she  could  live  at  home  and 
go  to  Wagner.  The  trip,  she  has  figured  out. 
will  take  more  than  an  hour  each  way  and 
require  her  to  ride  three  different  buses. 

At  Wagner  College  Dr.  James  Keating, 
the  director  of  admissions,  said  that  he  ex- 
pected no  problems  in  admitting  Theresa. 
"Based  on  her  record."  he  said,  "she's  an 
outstanding  student." 

But  Dr.  Keating  said  Theresa  would  begin 
on  a  reduced  program  of  12  credits,  instead 
of  the  normal  15,  "to  make  sure  she  fits  into 
the  college,  to  make  sure  she  can  blend  in 
with  the  other  students." 

THREE  AT  WAGNER 

Theresa  is  one  of  only  three  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients  being  given  early  admission  at 
Wagner.  Dr.  Keating  said  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  seek  out  those  students.  "We 
would  like  to  ease  the  financial  hardship." 
Dr.  Keating  said,  "but  the  same  token  we 
recognize  our  academic  responsibility." 

Although  colleges  facing  reduced  enroll- 
ments have  been  actively  seeking  students, 
there  has  been  hesitancy  to  take  on  a  large 
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number  of  Social  Security  recipients  for 
early  admission.  Some  colleges  say  it  would 
be  unethical  to  take  advantage  of  a  loop- 
iiole.  Others  say  the  early-admission  stu- 
dents require  too  much  specialized  help. 

At  Hudson  Valley  Community  College  in 
Troy,  N."V..  Mary  Johnson,  the  director  of 
admissions,  said  she  had  to  stop  taking  ap- 
plications from  students  receiving  Social  Se- 
curity aid  after  just  over  30  of  then  had 
been  admitted. 

"We're  not  going  to  be  able  to  handle  any 
more."  Miss  Johnson  said,  "because  they 
have  very  special  requirements."  Miss  John- 
son explained  that  the  early-admission  stu- 
dents must  have  special  courses  like  English 
and  health  and  physical  education  to  qual- 
ify for  the  high  school  diplomas,  which  they 
earn  at  the  same  time  they  receive  college 
credit.  Those  classes  just  filled  up.  Miss 
Johnson  said. 

"We  have  indications."'  Mrs.  Stratman 
said,  "that  a  significant  number  will  move 
on  to  other  colleges  in  September." 

A  TEMPORARY  SERVICE 

But  some  colleges  say  they  are  accepting 
large  numbers  of  Social  Security  students 
for  early  admission  mainly  as  a  temporary 
service,  so  the  students  can  get  in  under  the 
wire.  At  the  Suffolk  County  Community 
College  in  Seldon.  L.I..  Doris  Stratman,  the 
executive  assistant  to  the  president,  said 
about  400  of  those  students  had  been  admit- 
ted. 

At  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
Robin  Elliott,  a  spokesman,  said  that  more 
than  200  Social  Security  students  had  ap- 
plied for  early  admission,  but  only  160  could 
be  accepted.  "The  students  have  come  to 
us. "  Mr.  Elliott  said.  "We  have  not  been  re- 
cruiting them.  That  could  raise  ethical  ques- 
tions. 

Although  many  public  high  schools  made 
strong  efforts  to  get  the  Social  Security  stu- 
dents into  college  before  the  deadline,  some 
private  schools  were  at  first  reluctant  to  do 
so  because  of  the  tuition  loss  the  schools 
would  suffer,  according  to  Joseph  Sciame. 
Mr.  Sciame  is  the  director  of  financial  aid  at 
St.  Johns  University  in  Queens  and  is  also 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Financial 
Aid  Administrators  Association. 

But  Mr.  Sciame  said  that  most  of  those 
private  schools  went  along  when  they  real- 
ized that  not  getting  into  college  could 
mesm  that  a  Social  Security  student  faced 
the  loss  of  $5,000  to  $7,000  in  benefits  by 
missing  the  deadline. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sciame  said  he  had 
some  reser\'ations  about  admitting  students 
so  early. 

"A  student  at  16."  he  said,  "is  not  ready  to 
enter  college  in  most  cases,  to  break  away 
from  friends  and  family."'* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  C. 
HEALEY 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Congressman  James  C.  Healey  passed 
away  December  16,  on  Long  Island. 
After  being  a  track  star  and  using  his 
athletic  abilities  to  secure  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Congress- 
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man  Healey  entered  into  a  life  of  serv- 
ice to  his  community  and  country.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  and  served  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  1956-64.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family.* 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVI- 
TY AND  HUMAN  INVESTMENT 
ACT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  when  I  introduced 
H.R.  5461,  the  following  represents  a 
summary  of  the  Productivity  and 
Human  Investment  Act. 
Prodoctivitv  and  Homan  Investment  Act 
Summary  of  Major  Provisions 

PURPOSE 

To  increase  the  productive  capacity  and 
utilization  of  the  nation's  labor  force  by: 

Better  preparing  youth  for  entry  into  the 
adult  labor  market  and  facilitating  the  tran- 
sition from  school  to  work; 

Enhancing  the  job  skills  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  adults  through 
training,  education  and  other  remedial  serv- 
ices: and 

Maintaining  an  effective  labor  exchange 
and  providing  placement,  job  search  assist- 
ance, assessment  and  counseling. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  bill  provides  for  permanent  authori- 
zation. Authorized  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1983  is  $3.6  billion  with  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984  at  $4.0  billion,  for  fiscal 
year  1985  at  $4.4  billion  and  such  sums 
thereafter. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  describes  the  labor 
market  area  (LMA)  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  the  delivery  of  employment  and 
training  investment  activities.  Title  II  speci- 
fies the  State  role  and  Title  III  describes 
the  Federal  role. 

The  distribution  of  funds  among  titles  is 
50  percent  for  Title  I:  15  percent  for  Title  II 
and  35  percent  for  Title  III. 

Each  state  receives  a  consolidated  grant 
from  the  Federal  government  allocated  on  a 
needs-based  formula,  based  on  factors  that 
target  to  the  population  most  in  need.  The 
funds  are  suballocated  to  LMAs  on  a  similar 
basis  to  provide  resources  for  investment  ac- 
tivities. 

The  bill  provides  a  structure  within  which 
the  resources  previously  authorized  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
1933,  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Social  Security  Act.  Part  C. 
title  IV.  of  1968  (WIN)  can  be  coordinated. 
The  bill  also  provides  a  mechanism  to  inte- 
grate activities  authorized  under  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973,  and  the  Vocational 
Educational  Act  of  1963. 

TITLE  I 

The  Governor  (and  State  investment 
board)  are  authorized  to  designate  labor 
market  areas  within  the  State.  Labor 
market  areas  are  defined  as  all  local  govern- 
mental units  with  a  population  of  200,000  or 
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more  except  that:  adjoining  jurisdictions 
can  be  added  If  they  constitute  part  of  the 
labor  market  area  or  an  SMSA;  if  there  is 
only  one  jurisdiction  with  a  population  of 
200.000  or  more  than  the  entire  State  shall 
be  designated  as  the  labor  market  area;  or  if 
it  is  determined  that  an  area  of  less  than 
200,000  population  represents  a  labor 
market  area.  This  designation  is  made  in 
consultation  with  the  chief  elected  officials 
of  the  jurisdictions  and  appeals  of  such  des- 
ignations can  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

Each  LMA  will  establish  a  labor  market 
area  investment  board  composed  of  15  mem- 
bers, a  majority  of  which  will  represent 
business  and  Industry.  These  members  will 
be  selected  by  the  chief  elected  official(s)  of 
the  jurisdiction(s)  within  the  LMA.  The 
LMA  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
chief  elected  official(s)  may  constitute  itself 
as  a  non-profit  corporation,  utilize  employ- 
ees of  local  government,  or  contract  for 
management  services  as  its  administrative 
unit. 

The  LMA  investment  board  serves  as  all 
the  councils  currently  mandated  under 
CETA,  the  labor  market  advisory  councils 
under  WIN  and  the  local  advisory  council 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  It  also  has 
the  responsibility  to  coordinate  apprentice- 
ship activities  and  occupational  information 
within  LMAs.  Where  designated  by  the 
State  it  can  serve  as  the  advisory  council 
within  the  area  for  vocational  education  and 
rehabilitation  services  activities  with  the 
LMA.  and  can  also  be  designated  to  coordi- 
nate economic  development  planning  with 
investment  activities. 

The  LMA  investment  board  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  planning,  contracting  for 
and  monitoring  investment  services.  A  two 
year  plan  is  required  that  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  chief  elected  official(s) 
before  it  is  submitted  to  the  State.  Resolu- 
tion of  differences  between  the  board  and 
the  elected  official(s)  rests  at  the  State 
level. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  the  LMA  for  three 
types  of  activities:  youth  preparatory  pro- 
grams; remediation  and  training:  and  labor- 
exchange  functions.  The  proposal  suggests 
that  of  the  funds  received  by  the  LMA,  30 
percent  of  the  funds  be  apportioned  to  each 
activity  with  allowable  flexibility  among 
programs.  Ten  percent  of  the  total  funds  to 
the  LMA  are  reserved  for  administration. 

Wages  and  allowances  are  provided  on  a 
needs  basis  accounting  for  cash  income  and 
food  stamps.  The  bill  provides  for  subsist- 
ence stipends,  participation  cost  stipends 
and  incentive  stipends.  Youth  participants 
in  entry  employment  experience  are  consid- 
ered as  FLSA  student  learners  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  wages. 

Youth  preparatory  programs 

The  funds  are  allocated  to  this  program 
on  the  basis  of,  one-third  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  share  of  youth  age  14-19,  two- 
thirds  distributed  according  to  the  share  of 
non-employed  population  age  14-19. 

There  are  four  types  of  programs  speci- 
fied as  youth  preparatory  programs:  educa- 
tion for  employment;  pre-employment  skills 
training;  entry  employment  experience;  and 
school-to-work  transition  assistance. 

The  pre-employment  skills  training  pro- 
gram focuses  on  youth  aged  14-16  who  plan 
to  enter  the  labor  market  upon  graduation, 
do  not  meet  established  levels  of  academic 
achievement  and  have  family  incomes  below 
100  percent  BLS.  The  activity  calls  for  up  to 
200  hours  of  instruction/activities  to  include 
assessment,  counseling,  occupational  explo- 
ration, job  search  assistance,  and  job  hold- 
ing/survival skills. 
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Entry  employment  experience  is  designed 
for  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19 
who  have  completed  the  pre-employment 
skills  training,  have  not  experienced  a  regu- 
lar full  or  part-time  job,  have  searched  for  a 
job  and  are  enrolled  in  school.  Priority  for 
these  activities  is  established  for  those 
youth  who  are  not  going  on  to  college  and 
who  come  from  families  with  incomes  below 
100  percent  BLS.  Two  types  of  employment 
experience  are  described:  in  public,  non- 
profit agencies  in  jobs  for  community  bet- 
terment and  try-out  employment  in  private, 
for-profit  worksites. 

Education  for  employment  activities  are 
targeted  to  youth  below  the  age  of  20  who 
do  not  have  a  high  school  diploma/high 
school  dropouts,  and  then  to  those  who  are 
at  risk  of  dropping  out.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  use  of  learning  centers  in  a  variety  of 
settings  with  curricula  devised  to  prepare 
students  to  meet  OED  requirements. 

School-to-work  transition  activities  can  be 
provided  to  high  school  seniors  who  do  plan 
to  enter  the  full  time  labor  market  upon 
graduation,  with  priority  to  those  schools 
with  a  majority  of  students  with  family  in- 
comes below  100  percent  BLS.  Activities  in- 
clude job  search  assistance,  job  clubs,  place- 
ment and  job  development  and  follow-up. 
Remediation  and  training  activities 

The  funds  are  allocated  to  this  program 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  labor- 
market  related  economic  hardship  factors. 

Individuals  are  eligible  for  participation  if 
they  are  beyond  high  school  age,  have  been 
earning  less  than  the  minimum  wage  over  a 
six  month  period,  and  reside  in  a  family 
with  combined  earnings  of  family  members 
that  are  less  than  70  percent  BLS  equiva- 
lent over  the  six  month  period. 

Each  participant  shall  be  assessed  to 
assure  that  remediation  and  training  are 
necessary  and  will  have  participated  in  job 
search  assistance. 

Three  types  of  training  activities  are  in- 
cluded: first-tier  training;  second-tier  train- 
ing; and  job  access  assistance.  First-tier 
training  is  training  of  up  to  1,000  hours  and 
includes  occupational  training,  employabil- 
ity  skills  training,  remedial  education,  OJT, 
and  work  and  training  combinations  allow- 
ing not  more  than  500  hours  of  subsidized 
work  experience.  Each  participant  will  re- 
ceive an  agreement  that  specified  objectives, 
allowances,  attendance  and  progress  re- 
quirements. 

Second-tier  training  consists  of  activities 
requiring  over  1,000  hours  of  participation 
but  totaling  not  more  than  two  years.  Allow- 
able activities  include  occupational  training 
and  retraining,  postsecondary  education  and 
Business/Labor  Advanced  Career  Training 
Programs  (contracts  with  private  business 
for  combinations  of  OJT  and  institutional- 
ized training  plus  subsidized  internship  as- 
signments: specifications  are  suggested  for 
these  contracts).  Second-tier  activities  are 
targeted  to  successful  completers  of  first- 
tier  activities  and  youth  preparatory  activi- 
ties. 

Job  Access  Assistance  consists  of  incen- 
tives to  employers  to  facilitate  placement  of 
individuals.  Allowable  activities  are  try-out 
employment  of  up  to  250  hours,  employ- 
ment bonuses,  and  TJTC  and  WIN  tax  cred- 
its. 

Labor  exchange  activities 
The  funds  for  this  program  are  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  shares  of  unemployment. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive guide  to  assure  consistency  of  data  and 
MIS  information. 
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Each  local  board  is  to  maintain  a  network 
of  local  offices  to  provide  comprehensive 
labor  exchange  services,  labor  market  infor- 
mation gathering  and  dissemination,  testing 
and  assessment,  intake,  referral  and  place- 
ment. The  local  board  can  contract  for 
these  services  with  several  delivery  agents. 

Placement  services  are  available  to  any 
applicant  along  with  counseling,  assessment 
and  testing.  Job  search  assistance  will  be 
provided  to  individuals  who  lack  job-seeking 
and  applicant  skills.  Without  job  search  as- 
sistance, no  individual  can  be  referred  to  re- 
mediation and  training  programs.  The  spe- 
cial needs  of  veterans,  the  handicapped  and 
those  with  limited  English  speaking  ability 
must  be  met. 

TITLE  II 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  State  shall  be  used  for  oversight  and 
support  of  local  board  activities;  fifty  per- 
cent shall  be  used  for  State  incentive  grants: 
and  twenty-five  percent  shall  be  used  for 
State-operated  investment  activities. 

The  State  shall  establish  a  State  invest- 
ment board  to  assume  all  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  State  Employment  and  Training 
Councils.  State  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Committees,  State  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  the  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram and,  if  specified  by  the  Governor,  the 
board  can  consolidate  the  functions  of  the 
State  Advisory  Councils  on  Apprenticeship, 
Vocational  Education  and  Adult  Education. 

A  majority  of  the  State  Investment  board 
will  be  representatives  from  business  and  in- 
dustry appointed  by  the  Governor  to  three- 
year  terms.  The  board  is  precluded  from 
providing  direct  services  to  eligible  partici- 
pants. The  Governor  approves  the  plans 
and  decisions  of  the  State  board. 

The  State  investment  board  prepares  a 
two-year  State  plan  that  subsumes  the  sepa- 
rate approved  plans  of  all  local  boards 
within  the  State  and  that  describes  the 
oversight  and  support  activities,  priorities 
for  State  incentive  grants  and  performance 
goals  for  State  operated  programs. 

The  Secretary  of  Lat>or  sets  out  minimum 
requirements  for  the  two-year  State  plan; 
reviews  the  State  plan  and  indicates  areas  of 
violation;  and  investigates  where  corrective 
actions  or  modifications  are  not  clear. 

Oversight  and  Support  Activities  at  the 
State  level  include  the  designation  of  LMAs 
with  consultation  of  chief  elected  officials; 
annual  auditing  and  monitoring  (fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  must 
be  established);  establishment  of  a  manage- 
ment information  system  which  provides  as 
a  minimum  information  specified  in  Federal 
guidelines;  establishment  of  uniform  compe- 
tency standards  and  standards  and  state- 
wide certifications;  and  provisions  of  techni- 
cal assistance. 

The  State  investment  board  can  use  up  to 
20  percent  of  its  allocation  to  establish 
State  Incentive  grants  to  influence  the  serv- 
ice and  participant  mix,  and  delivery  agents 
and  service  approaches  of  local  boards.  The 
State  investment  board  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  can  designate  certain  activi- 
ties, target  groups,  delivery  agents  or  man- 
agement and  delivery  approaches  as  prior- 
ities for  funding  and  establish  condition  for 
receipt  of  these  funds.  Matching  may  be  re- 
quired. 

State  operated  investment  activities  com- 
prise programs  established  to  provide  ad- 
vanced career  training  activities  for  individ- 
uals drawn  from  local  board  programs 
throughout  the  State;  to  provide  assistance 
for  intrastate  and  interstate  relocation  to 
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secure  employment;  and  to  provide  services 
to  special  needs  groups  within  the  State. 

Advanced  career  training  opportunities 
and  limited  to  participants  who  have  com- 
pleted first-tier  activities.  These  positions 
cannot  be  refilled  unless  three  out  of  four 
completers  have  been  placed  in  employ- 
ment. 

Relocation  assistance  is  available  as  a 
means  of  assisting  participants  to  become 
permanently  employed  and  self-supporting. 

TITLE  III 

The  funds  available  under  this  title  are  al- 
located as  follows:  50%  for  Job  Corps:  5  per- 
cent for  economic  distress  programs:  5  per- 
cent each  for  Native  American,  Seasonal 
Farmworker  Programs,  and  Business/Labor 
Advanced  Career  Training  Programs;  20 
percent  for  Performance  Supplements;  7 
percent  for  Program  Improvement  and  Sup- 
portive Services;  and  2  percent  for  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Force  Investment  Board. 

Federal  responsibility  is  directed  toward 
national  oversight  and  support  for  State 
and  LMA  activities  and  to  address  labor 
force  problems  that  are  of  national  scope 
and  cannot  be  met  through  the  services  of  a 
single  LMA  of  State. 

The  Secretary  shall  seek  to  coordinate  ac- 
tivities with  other  Federal  policies  and  na- 
tional needs  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Agriculture  and  Transportation,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  and  the 
CorjK  of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Economic  distress  programs  provide  train- 
ing, retraining,  job  search  assistance,  place- 
ment, relocation  assistance  and  other  aid  to 
individuals  affected  by  mass  layoff,  natural 
disasters,  and  other  factors  for  which  State 
and  Labor  Market  Area  resources  have  not 
been  planned.  This  assistance  can  be  coordi- 
nated best  at  the  Federal  level  and  is  to  be 
provided  through  the  services  of  national 
intermediaries. 

Oversight  responsibilities  include  the 
specification  of  minimum  standards  for 
fiscal  accounting  and  fund  control,  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  management  infor- 
mation system,  and  development  of  a  per- 
formance rating  system  for  distribution  of 
performance  supplements. 

Program  Improvement  and  Support  activi- 
ties include  funds  for  Improvement  and  de- 
velopment grants  to  States;  Federal  re- 
search and  evaluation;  and  support  of  na- 
tional intermediairies. 

The  Job  Corps  is  retained  as  a  national 
program  for  disadvantaged  young  men  and 
women  ages  14  through  25.  Similarly,  ad- 
ministration for  programs  for  Indians  and 
migrant  and  farmworkers  is  continued  at 
the  national  level. 

The  National  Labor  Force  Investment 
Board  is  constituted  as  an  independent 
board  to  advise  the  President,  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  concerning  national  labor 
force  Investment  policies,  programs  and 
practices.* 


PASSING  OF  A  BLUES  GREAT 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sam 
"Lightnin' "  Hopkins  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  performing  the  only 
original  American  music— the  blues— 
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in  and  around  Houston.  Tex.  He  was  a 
friend  and  I  can  remember  fondly  his 
imaginative  guitar  picking  and  his 
dark  and  supple  voice.  Yet  his  was  a 
sound  that  thrilled  blues  fans  all  over 
America— indeed  all  over  the  world.  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  oldtime 
country  bluesmen. 

It  is  only  fitting,  then,  that  we  take 
a  moment  here  in  this  Chamber  to 
note  his  passing  last  week.  After  all. 
he  has  spoken  for  all  of  America  since 
the  1930's  with  his  story  telling— his 
poetry— his  blues. 

Born  69  years  ago  in  Centerville, 
Tex.,  Lightnin'  Hopkins  made  his  first 
guitar  at  the  age  of  eight.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  such  great  blues  art- 
ists as  Muddy  Waters,  BB  King,  and 
John  Lee  Hooker,  and  his  music  influ- 
enced a  whole  generation  of  rock 
mtisic  in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's. 
Most  fans  remember  him  for  "Rocky 
Mountain,"  his  first  song:  "Mrs.  Char- 
lie;" "Coffee  Blues;"  "Short  Haired 
Woman"  and  "Annie  Mae." 

His  death  is  a  loss  to  his  native 
Texas,  the  country,  and  the  great 
American  tradition  that  is  the  blues. 
Lightnin'  Hopkins  once  said,  "You  can 
meet  a  friend  where  a  dollar  can't 
spend.  Amen,  "—to  which  I  reply 
'Amen."  It  is  a  simple  statement  but 
infinitely  wise.  So  I  ask  now  that  you 
share  in  that  pure  wisdom,  that  you 
take  a  moment  to  read  the  following 
article  about  the  passing  of  a  legend: 

(From  the  New  "V^ork  Times,  Feb.  1,  1982] 

Sam  I  Lightnin' I  Hopkins.  69;  Blues  Singer 

AND  Guitarist 

(By  Wolfgang  Saxon) 

Sam  (Lightnin')  Hopkins,  one  of  the  great 
country  blues  singers  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  influence  on  rock  guitar 
players,  died  Saturday  in  Houston,  where  he 
made  his  home.  He  would  have  been  70 
years  old  next  month. 

A  contemporary  of  Muddy  Waters,  B.  B. 
King  and  John  Lee  Hooker,  he  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  original  blues  artists. 

Mr.  Hopkins  began  to  sing  the  blues  as  a 
child  in  his  native  Texas.  He  started  to  sing 
professionally  in  the  1930's.  gaining  recogni- 
tion beyond  his  home  state  with  an  intense 
style  that  he  used  to  phrase  his  songs  of  suf- 
fering and  death.  In  his  dark  and  supple 
voice,  he  would  evoke  his  past  as  a  field 
hand  and  rambler  to  the  accompaniment  of 
highly  imaginative  guitar  work. 

His  Instrument  often  became  a  second 
voice  to  discourse  with,  or  to  end  his  vocal 
phrases.  It  also  enhanced  his  reputation  for 
flair,  wit  and  improvisational  skill. 

A  SPONTANEOUS  STYLE 

On  his  guitar.  Mr.  Hopkins  would  alter- 
nate ominous  single-note  runs  on  the  high 
strings  with  a  hard-driving  bass  in  irregular 
rhythms  that  matched  his  spontaneous, 
conversational  lyrics. 

His  recording  and  fame  had  preceded  the 
lean,  lanky  minstrel  when  he  first  ventured 
North  in  1960  for  a  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
8Jid  appearances  at  the  Village  Gate. 

The  Carnegie  Hall  concert  was  a  benefit 
hootenanny  that  also  featured  the  young 
Joan  Baez.  Mr.  Hopkins  performed  his  fre- 
quently  bitter  and  sardonic,   introspective 
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and  autobiographical  songs,  and  also 
swapped  verses  with  Pete  Seeger  and  Bill 
McAdoo.  a  young  folk  singer  from  Detroit. 

But  his  art  was  best  suited  for  the  more 
intimate  surroundings  of  a  club  like  the  Vil- 
lage Gate,  where  he  sang  of  unfulfilled  love 
and  unappreciated  devotion.  'The  blues 
form  may  seem  simple  and  limiting."  report- 
ed Robert  Shelton  in  his  review  in  The  New 
York  Times,  "but  at  the  hands  of  a  master 
his  sentiments  burgeoned  into  a  subtle  ex- 
ploration of  moods." 

Mr.  Hopkins  returned  to  the  Village  Gate 
in  1962  for  a  joint  appearance  with  Sabicas. 
the  Spanish  flamenco  guitarist.  Playing  out 
his  moody,  subjectively  ruminating  songs  on 
a  $65  guitar,  he  added  an  unusually  light- 
hearted  number,  "Happy  Blues  for  John 
Glenn."  after  having  watched  the  television 
reports  on  the  astronaut's  orbital  flight 
around  the  world. 

BLUES  ACCORDIN'  TO  LICHTIN' 

By  that  time,  Mr.  Hopkins,  a  regular  on 
Houston's  Dowling  Street,  had  recorded 
more  than  200  singles  and  10  albums  in  42 
year  of  singing. 

He  appeared  in  1970  in  a  short  film. 
"Blues  Accordin'  to  Lightin"  Hopkins."  a 
tribute  to  his  musicianship,  a  study  of  his 
brand  of  music,  as  well  as  a  celebration  of 
his  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  at  Carnegie  Hall  again, 
in  1979.  for  a  four-hour  Boogie  n  Blues  con- 
cert and  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  New 
York  the  following  year  for  a  three-night 
stand  at  Tramps  on  East  15th  Street. 

Sam  Hopkins  was  bom  March  15.  1912,  in 
Centerville.  Tex.,  a  small  cotton  town,  north 
of  Houston,  surrounded  by  red-clay  country. 
At  8,  he  made  his  first  guitar  and  had  his 
brother  teach  him  basic  guitar  blues, 
enough  to  get  him  started  as  a  musician. 

He  left  school  about  that  time  to  travel  in 
Texas,  sometimes  as  a  hobo  and  occasional- 
ly working  as  a  farmhand;  he  also  did  other 
odd  jobs  and  played  the  guitar  at  county 
fairs  and  picnics.  During  those  ramblings, 
he  encountered  Blind  Lemon  Alexander,  the 
most  popular  Texas  blues  singer  at  the  time. 
and  his  cousin.  Texas  Alexander,  who  sang 
but  didn't  play  the  guitar;  he  took  young 
Sam  on  as  accompanist. 

It  became  a  lasting  association.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins and  Texas  Alexander,  a  singer  with  a 
voice  like  barbed  wire,  worked  theaters  and 
both  could  still  be  heard  together  on  Hous- 
ton street  comers  and  city  buses  in  the 
early  1950s. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  retumed  to  Houston  in 
1945  after  years  of  wandering  around  the 
South.  Ten  years  later— he  had  become  well 
known  throughout  Texas  by  then— the 
country  blues  were  at  a  low  as  popular 
music  and  he  fell  into  obscurity. 

But  a  musicologist.  Sam  Charters,  redis- 
covered" him  in  the  late  1950s  and  intro- 
duced him  to  a  new  generation  of  blues 
fans,  this  time  across  the  country. 

"The  last  of  the  blues  is  almost  gone."  Mr. 
Hopkins  noted  just  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
had  his  national  fame  well  in  place,  "and 
the  ones  who  doin"  it  now  got  to  either  get  a 
record  or  sit  round  me  and  learn  my  stuff, 
'cause  that  all  that  they  can  go  by."« 
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SUNSET  AND  THE  NEW 
FEDERALISM 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.  1982 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Subcommittee  on  the  Legisla- 
tive ProcesB  has  just  published  "A 
Compilation  of  State  Sunset  Statutes 
With  Background  Information  on 
State  Sunset  Laws." 

This  volume  was  designed  as  a  refer- 
ence work  for  those  interested  in 
sunset,  oversight,  and  program  review. 
In  addition  to  the  statutes,  it  contains 
an  annotated  bibliography  on  sunset 
legislation  as  well  as  introductory  ma- 
terial outlining  what  Congress  has 
done  in  this  area  and  what  the  States 
have  accomplished. 

Judging  from  the  requests  we  are 
getting  for  this  volume,  and  the  tele- 
phone calls  coming  in  from  all  over 
the  country,  interest  in  oversight  has 
not  diminished.  The  consequences  of 
the  New  Federalism  will  be  spreading 
rapidly.  If  the  States  feel  they  will 
have  to  assume  the  burdens  that  are 
now  Federal,  we  are  bound  to  see  re- 
newed interest  in  the  techniques  of 
monitoring  program  delivery  at  all 
levels  of  government.0 


A  TIME  FOR  RENEWAL:  THE 
F.  D.  R.  LEGACY  IN  A  TIME  OF 
DESPAIR 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  January  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause this  is  a  special  time  that  we 
have  set  aside  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  up- 
coming F.  D.  R.  Labor  teach-in  that 
local  No.  174  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union  will  hold  on  Friday. 
February  8.  I  think  it  is  most  appropri- 
ate that  we  pause  and  pay  tribute  to 
F.  D.  R..  and  that  labor  organizations 
like  the  UAW  set  aside  time  to  reflect 
upon  his  vision  of  how  government 
ought  to  humanely  and  adequately 
serve  its  citizens. 

When  I  think  back  to  the  legacy  of 
F.  D.  R.,  when  I  remember  the  great- 
ness of  his  achievements,  I  keep  re- 
turning to  the  idea  of  renewal.  History 
reminds  us  that  the  state  of  affairs 
F.  D.  R.  inherited  on  his  inaugural 
day  was  not  enviable.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  population  was  unemployed, 
and  those  lucky  enough  to  secure  jobs 
worked  long  hours,  barely  earning  sub- 
sistence wages.  Millions  were  forced  to 
depend  upon  the  charity  of  the  soup 
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kitchens  and  to  seek  shelter  in  shan- 
ties that  euphemistically  came  to  be 
called  Hoovervilles.  Very  few  citizens 
realize  that  soup  kitchens  are  reap- 
pearing with  alarming  frequency  in 
depressed  communities  in  our  country. 
When  F.  D.  R.  took  office,  he  rekin- 
dled the  hope  of  a  nation  by  putting 
American  people  back  to  work.  Newly 
hired  Federal  employees  reclaimed 
and  planted  thousands  of  acres  of 
forest,  built  more  than  11.000  schools 
and  libraries  and  other  public  facili- 
ties. His  deep  commitment  to  econom- 
ic and  social  equality,  and  his  belief 
that  these  ideals  should  be  practiced 
at  every  level  of  government,  are  em- 
bodied in  the  legislative  reforms  that 
were  instituted  during  his  administra- 
tion. He  pushed  for  reforms  in  the 
area  of  banking  and  finance,  in  creat- 
ing some  measure  of  security  for  the 
elderly,  in  eliminating  sweatshops  and 
enabling  the  working  class  to  organize 
for  collective  bargaining.  These  re- 
forms continue  to  shape  the  nature  of 
our  Government  today. 

F.  D.  R.  understood  that  the  Federal 
Government,  acting  in  the  context  of 
a  developed  industrial  society,  had  na- 
tional responsibilities.  He  believed 
that  if  Government  is  to  meet  the 
most  basic  needs  of  its  citizens,  it  must 
strive  to  provide  adequate  employment 
opportunities  and  access  to  decent, 
humane  health  care.  Far  from  being 
outside  the  role  of  Government  as  our 
forefathers  envisioned  it,  these  nation- 
al responsibilities  logically  stem  from 
the  development  of  our  economic  and 
social  systems.  We  all  know  that  na- 
tional and  international  events  can 
very  well  dictate  if  an  automobile 
worker  in  Detroit  has  a  job.  I  believe, 
as  President  Roosevelt  did.  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  National  Government 
to  mediate  between  these  national  and 
international  developments  and  the 
employment  situations  of  workers  in 
our  cities.  Rather  than  decreasing  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government,  we 
should  be  increasing  it.  We  see  that 
other  nations  of  the  world  with  which 
we  compete  are  increasing  the  role  of 
the  government  in  the  operation  of 
their  economies. 

Yet.  our  President  has  expressed  a 
desire  for  each  of  the  States  to  devise 
their  own  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
unemployment,  and  other  national 
concerns,  while  severely  limiting  the 
resources  they  have  been  allotted  to 
cope  with  these  problems.  It  is  clear 
that  the  States,  left  alone  and  acting 
in  their  own  best  interest,  are  power- 
less to  counteract  international  devel- 
opments that  are  wreaking  havoc  on 
the  local  level. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  it  is  a  cruel 
irony  that  we  come  to  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
F.  D.  R.  during  this  current  Presiden- 
tial administration.  It  is  cruel  because 
we  are  facing  times  that  demand  the 
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excellent  leadership  that  President 
Roosevelt  provided  us;  yet  surely,  that 
excellence  of  leadership  is  not  forth- 
coming from  the  current  administra- 
tion. 

We  must  have  the  resolve  to  build 
on  the  legacy  of  Roosevelt,  the  vision 
to  recognize  its  errors,  and  the  courage 
to  build  ilpon  its  strengths.  None  of 
this  is  possible  unless  the  American 
people  are  educated  about  the  ideas 
and  programs  that  were  put  forth 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
The  teach-in  sponsored  by  local  No. 
174  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union 
is  art  example  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  turn  the  tide  of  reac- 
tionary policy  that  is  emanating  from 
our  National  Government.  I  commend 
the  local  for  its  efforts,  and  recom- 
mend its  activities  to  other  locals 
across  the  Nation.* 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  U.S.  FIRE 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1974  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration 
(USFA)  has  been  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating and  mobilizing  a  national 
program  to  reduce  this  country's 
shocking  loss  of  life  and  property  in 
fires.  The  USFA  serves  as  the  lead 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
dressing the  fire  problem.  However, 
the  administration  proposes  to  severe- 
ly reduce  funding  and  eliminate  most 
elements  of  its  organization. 

Upcoming  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  authorization  hearings  to 
be  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research,  and  Technology  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
will  in  part  focus  on  the  adminstra- 
tion's  proposals  for  funding  the  USFA. 
The  hearings  will  also  review  the  ad- 
ministration's specific  budget  propos- 
als and  will  focus  on  important  policy 
questions  involving  the  activities  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Office  of  Productivity.  Technology, 
and  Innovation,  and  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service.  The 
hearings  are  scheduled  for  February  9. 
1:30  p.m.  in  room  2325  Raybum  and 
February  10.  at  1:30  p.m.  in  room  2318 
Rayburn. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  written  by  Hal 
Bruno  and  published  in  the  February 
1982  Firehouse  magazine: 

Fire  Politics— USFA:  Rallying  for 

Survival 

(By  Hal  Bruno) 

Washington.  D.C— After  a  year  of  uncer- 
tainty and  unheeded  warnings,  the  worst 
fears  of  the  fire  service  have  been  realized: 
the  Reagan  administration  will  abolish  the 
U.S.    Fire    Administration    (USFA)    unless 
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Congress  or  the  White  House  overrules  a 
budget-cutting  decision  made  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB). 

Budget  Director  David  Stockman's  axe 
fell  when  OMB  chopped  $9  million  from  the 
$15  million  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (FEMA)  had  requested  for 
USFA's  fiscal  1983  budget.  If  the  cut  is  al- 
lowed to  stand,  the  Fire  Administration  will 
cease  to  exist  on  October  1,  with  only  the 
National  Fire  Academy  surviving  in  FEMA's 
Emergency  Management  Institute. 

As  this  column  reported  several  times  last 
year.  USFA  has  been  on  shaky  ground  since 
the  day  President  Reagan  was  inaugurated. 
It  had  not  fared  well  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  the  t>eginning  of  the  end 
may  have  occurred  when  President  Carter's 
reorganization  plan  transferred  it  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated FEMA.  There  was  concern  at  the  time 
that  a  national  effort  to  reduce  this  coun- 
try's fire  death  toll  was  being  given  low  pri- 
ority by  politicians  and  federal  bureaucrats. 

AN  expendable  AGENCY? 

From  the  start,  the  Fire  Administration 
has  been  victimized  in  part  by  its  own  mud- 
dling and  internal  power  struggles,  conflict- 
ing ideas  from  the  fire  service,  declining 
support  in  Congress  and  disinterest  in  the 
White  House.  What  finally  may  do  it  in  is  a 
combination  of  these  factors  plus  simple  ec- 
onomics: the  Reagan  administration  is  de- 
termined to  make  even  bigger  cuts  in  the 
1983  budget  and  the  USFA  Is  viewed  as  an 
expendable  agency  that  can  be  lopped  off 
without  too  much  political  trouble. 

What  began  nine  years  ago  with  high 
hopes  has  ended  up  as  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment for  every  firefighter— paid  or  volun- 
teer. America  Burning,  the  much-heralded 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control,  was  published  in 
1973  and  called  for  a  "permanent  federal 
agency  specifically  concerned  with  fire." 
This  agency  was  to  collect  data,  evaluate 
the  nationwide  fire  problem,  conduct  re- 
search, provide  special  training  at  a  national 
academy  and  administer  federal  bloc  grants 
for  the  states  to  aid  local  fire  departments 
where  needed.  The  aim  was  to  mobilize  and 
coordinate  a  national  program  to  reduce 
this  country's  appalling  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  fires. 

constant  turmoil 

Established  under  the  Ford  administra- 
tion, the  USFA  suffered  from  constant  tur- 
moil during  the  Carter  years.  Then  came 
the  conservative  Reagan  administration, 
committed  to  a  balanced  budget  and  a  phi- 
losophy that  the  federal  government  should 
get  out  of  state  and  local  affairs.  Fire  was 
viewed  as  a  local  problem,  though  there  was 
some  acknowledgement  that  fire  depart- 
ments needed  help  In  handling  problems 
that  were  national  in  scope,  such  as  arson 
and  hazardous  materials.  But  with  Its  short, 
troubled  history,  bureaucratic  weakness, 
lack  of  political  clout  and  the  Reagan  phi- 
losophy of  federal  withdrawal,  the  USFA 
was  a  sitting  duck  for  David  Stockman's 
budget  cutters.  Many  in  the  fire  service 
were  unduly  optimistic  when  USFA  escaped 
with  only  minor  budget  reductions  in  fiscal 
'82.  but— as  this  column  warned  last  year— 
the  worst  blow  was  yet  to  come  (see  "Fire 
Politics. "  Firehouse  May  1981 ). 

The  blow  came  at  a  mid-December  meet- 
ing with  OMB,  where  FEMA  Director  Louis 
Guiffrida  attempted  to  save  the  Fire  Admin- 
istration's 1983  funding,  but  could  only  sal- 
vage $6  million  for  the  fire  academy.  (The 
National  Fire  Data  Center  also  may  survive 
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as  part  of  FEMA.)  There  was  no  money  for 
the  Fire  Administration. "  a  FEMA  official 
says.  ■.  .  .  but  we  were  assured  that  the 
academy  would  not  be  touched." 
He  points  out  that  this  OMB  slash  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  budget  process." 
Congress  could  override  OMB's  cut  and  re- 
store the  funds  when  the  1983  budget  comes 
up  for  review  in  the  House  and  Senate.  That 
will  depend  on  how  much  political  pressure 
the  fire  service  is  able  to  muster.  In  the 
past,  firefighters  have  had  both  success  and 
failure  in  rounding  up  congressional  sup- 
port; the  battle  to  save  USFA  will  be  a 
showdown  test  of  how  effective  the  fire 
lobby  can  be  and  if  it  has  enough  of  a  con- 
stituency for  Congress  to  pay  attention. 

The  same  applies  to  the  White  House, 
which  also  has  the  power  to  reverse  the 
OMB  decision.  The  Fire  Administration  can 
be  saved  if  President  Reagan  or  the  men 
around  him  want  to  save  it.  That  too  de- 
pends on  generating  a  political  reaction  that 
makes  itself  felt  in  high  places.  Thus  far. 
fire  organizations  have  not  had  much 
impact  on  the  Reagan  crowd,  partly  because 
of  their  inability  to  present  a  united  front. 

rallying  troops 

So  it's  up  to  the  fire  service  to  get  its  own 
act  together  and  rally  grass-roots  political 
support.  "That's  where  our  focus  is.  contact- 
ing congressmen  in  their  home  districts. " 
says  Donald  Flinn.  general  manager  of  the 
International  Association  of  Rre  Chiefs. 
"The  battle  is  up  on  Capitol  Hill  and  there 
are  friends  who  want  to  keep  the  program 
viable  .  .  .  but  it's  up  to  the  troops  in  the 
field  to  put  the  heat  on  their  congressmen." 
The  Joint  Council  of  Fire  Service  Organiza- 
tions is  holding  a  series  of  meetings  to  plan 
a  unified  strategy,  and  a  list  of  USFA's  ac- 
complishments has  been  compiled  for  pres- 
entation to  OMB.  Congress,  the  White 
House  and  anyone  who  will  listen. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
fire  is  not  being  singled  out  for  harsh  treat- 
ment. What  happened  to  USFA  is  part  of  a 
larger  pattern  in  which  OMB  is  using  a 
clever,  new  tactic  to  force  the  1983  budget 
cuts.  Instead  of  merely  chopping  at  items, 
Stockman's  crew  now  proposes  wiping  out 
entire  agencies  and  programs  In  one  bloody 
stroke,  then  sitting  back  to  see  how  much 
dust  Is  kicked  up.  If  not  much  happens. 
OMB  has  its  way;  but  if  a  political  storm 
breaks  out.  they  "compromise  "  and  settle 
for  a  massive  budget  cut  Instead  of  total 
demolition.  The  threatened  agency  and  its 
supporters  figure  they've  lucky  to  get  out 
alive  and  accept  the  huge  cut  In  exchange 
for  survival.  Congress  or  the  White  House 
takes  credit  for  saving  a  beleaguered  constit- 
uency from  OMB  and  everybody  goes  home, 
shaken  but  grateful. 

It's  a  rough,  tricky  political  game,  but  It's 
the  only  game  in  town  these  days  and  the 
fire  service  had  better  play  it  well  if  they 
hope  to  save  what's  left  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration.* 
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GAYLORD  NELSON  PROTESTS 
WATT  AIDE'S  MOVE  AGAINST 
ENERGY  LOBBYIST 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gaylord 
Nelson,  the  distinguished  former  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  founder  of 
Earth  Day,  who  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Wilderness  Society,  has  written  to 
me  in  anguish  and  anger  over  a  recent 
incident  in  which  Timothy  Donohoe.  a 
Washington  lobbyist  for  an  energy 
company,  was  fired  after  an  Interior 
Department  official  wrote  to  his  em- 
ployer because  Mr.  Donohoe  had  ques- 
tioned, in  a  personal  letter,  one  of  Sec- 
retary Watt's  more  extreme  state- 
ments. I  share  entirely  Senator  Nel- 
son's feelings  in  this  matter  and  I 
wanted  to  share  his  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues today. 

The  letter  lays  out  the  facts  of  the 
case.  To  my  knowledge,  these  facts 
have  not  been  disputed  by  the  Interior 
Department  to  date,  nor  has  the  De- 
partment directly  addressed  the  pro- 
found issues  this  incident  raises.  Mr. 
Donohoe  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Watt  asking  for  clarification  of  his 
remark  that  the  political  world  is  not 
divided  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  but  between  "liberals  and 
Americans."  Mr.  Watt's  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  and  Legisla- 
tive Affairs,  Stanley  Hulett,  went 
through  the  effort  to  find  out  who  em- 
ployed Mr.  Donohoe  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  company  president  expressing 
Secretary  Watt's  "surprise"  at  the  em- 
ployee's letter.  Mr.  Donohoe  never  got 
a  response  to  his  inquiry.  Instead,  he 
was  fired  for  his  "poor  judgment." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Secretary  Watt 
has  enough  problems  with  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  he  does  not  need  some 
overzealous  staff  person  worrying 
about  the  ideological  purity  of  a  single 
energy  company  executive.  That  it  is 
Mr.  Donohoe  who  is  accused  of  "poor 
judgment"  is  ironic.  That  he  should 
suffer  for  exercising  his  right  of  free 
speech  and  at  the  hands  of  an  admin- 
istration that  makes  much  of  Ameri- 
canism is  outrageous. 

That  the  Department  would  even 
care  about  Mr.  Donohoe's  private  be- 
liefs, and  that  the  company  in  ques- 
tion would  then  submit  to  this  kind  of 
pressure,  speaks  volumes  about  what 
is  going  on  in  Washington  these  days. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  seen 
anything  like  this  in  my  20  years  in 
Washington  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
Secretary  Watt  does  not  condone  this 
sort  of  behavior,  that  he  should  take 
steps  to  stop  it. 

The  letter  follows: 
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The  Wilderness  Society. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  29.  1982. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

Room  235,  Cannon  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mo:  The  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  this  week  carried  reports 
about  an  energy  company  executive,  Timo- 
thy L.  Donohoe,  who  was  fired  for  writing  a 
personal  letter  to  James  Watt  questioning 
the  Secretary's  statement  to  California 
farmers:  "I  don't  use  the  words  "Democrats' 
and  'Republicans'  .  .  .  It's  liberals  and 
Americans." 

Mr.  Donohoe  took  exception  to  having  his 
patriotism  questioned,  and  it  cost  him  his 
job. 

I  have  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  Secre- 
tary Watt  because  I  believe  his  policies  and 
actions  represent  a  serious  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment and  the  public  lands.  But  no 
action  since  he  became  Secretary  more  than 
a  year  ago  has  caused  me  more  concern 
than  the  undisguised  and  heavy-handed  use 
of  arbitrary  power  against  an  individual 
American  who  happened  to  have  honest  dif- 
ferences with  Mr.  Watt. 

Mr.  Donohoe  worked  for  a  Dallas  energy 
company.  Enserch,  which  holds  324  oil  and 
gas  leases  on  federal  land  and  also  has  lease 
applications  pending  before  the  Department 
of  Interior. 

Therefore,  it  could  only  have  had  a  chill- 
ing effect  on  the  chairman  of  Enserch  to  re- 
ceive a  very  pointed  letter  from  Stanley 
Hulett.  Interior's  Secretary  for  Congression- 
al and  Legislative  Affairs  and  a  key  aide  to 
Mr.  Watt,  relating  that  "the  Secretary  is, 
frankly,  surprised  at  Mr.  Donohoe's  repre- 
sentation in  the  attached  letter." 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  Interior 
Department  was  sending  a  clear  signal  that, 
not  only  was  the  Secretary  displeased,  but 
that  action  by  Enserch  was  expected. 

The  implications  of  this  are  enormous.  118 
million  acres  of  federal  land  have  been 
leased  to  private  oil  and  gas  companies. 
Thousands  of  lease  applications  are  pend- 
ing. The  Department  of  Interior  decides 
what  applicant  shall  be  granted  a  lease  and 
sets  the  guidelines  that  must  t>e  followed  in 
exploring  and  extracting  oil  and  gas. 

Is  not  this  whole  episode  a  threatening 
signal  to  all  who  do  business  with  the  Interi- 
or Department?  Rarely  has  Washington 
seen  such  a  raw  abuse  of  power. 

This  case  is  a  reprehensible  example  of  a 
consistent  pattern  of  inflammatory  and  divi- 
sive statements  that  Mr.  Watt  set  when  he 
first  took  office  and  has  followed  ever  since. 
The  record  shows  beyond  doubt  that  he  has 
created  a  climate  of  abusive  intimidation 
and  retaliation  in  dealing  with  people  or  or- 
ganizations who  disagree  with  him  or  his 
policies. 

Mr.  Watt  made  this  clear  early  in  his  ad- 
ministration. Last  March  in  his  first  major 
policy  speech,  to  national  park  concession- 
ers, he  said:  'We  mean  business,  and  when 
you  read  the  press  you're  going  to  find  out 
that  I  can  be  cold  and  calculating,  and 
indeed  I  can  ...  If  a  personality  is  giving 
you  a  problem,  we're  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
problem  or  the  personality,  whichever  is 
faster." 

During  Mr.  Watts  confirmation  hearings 
a  year  ago.  he  pledged  "to  listen,  to  reach 
out"  and  to  "open  up "  channels  of  commu- 
nication. His  words  and  actions  have  made  a 
mockery  of  that  pledge. 

In  December,  Mr.  Watt  ordered  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  officials  not  to  meet  with 
or  talk  to  professional  conservationists. 

Addressing  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  many  members  of  which 
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are  regularly  involved  in  matters  before  the 
Interior  Department.  Mr.  Watt  chastised 
corporate  leaders  whose  companies  make 
contributions  to  conservation  organizations, 
specifically  naming  The  Wilderness  Society. 
Sierra  Club,  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
and  the  National  Audubon  Society. 

"The  battle  is  not  one  of  environmental 
rules.  The  battle  is  over  a  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment." he  said,  ""Are  we  going  to  have  a 
centralized,  socialized  planned  economy  as 
we  had  in  the  last  administration,  or  are  we 
going  to  a  market-oriented  system?" 

The  Legal  Times  of  Washington  reported 
recently  that  Mr.  Watt  has  complained 
at>out  energy  companies'  hiring  of  Carter 
administration  officials  as  lawyers  or  con- 
sultants, and  that  the  Interior  Department 
has  made  it  known  that  Democratic  counsel 
will  not  be  welcome  at  the  agency. 

Addressing  park  concessioners,  he  de- 
nounced decades  of  Congresses,  administra- 
tions, and  cabinet  members  by  declaring 
that  he  was  going  "to  change  40-50  years  of 
bad  government." 

He  has  pitted  western  states  against  east- 
em  states  Bind  turned  America's  land  and 
natural  resources  into  a  sectional,  political 
battleground. 

The  Reagan  administration  says  it  wants 
to  get  the  government  off  the  backs  of  indi- 
vidual Americans.  Yet.  one  individual  who 
had  the  temerity  to  question  Mr.  Watt's  as- 
sertion that  liberals  are  un-American  sud- 
denly found  the  full  weight  of  the  Interior 
Department  on  his  back,  and  was  fired. 

Mr.  Watt  tries  to  pass  off  as  a  joke  his  dis- 
tinction between  "liberals  and  Americans." 
As  the  Donohoe  firing  demonstrates,  that 
kind  of  mean  remark  coming  from  Secretary 
Watt  is  neither  a  joke  nor  empty  rhetoric. 
As  he  said  himself,  "We  mean  business." 

Mr.  Watt  has  become  a  spokesman  for  dis- 
cord and  intimidation  that  have  no  place  in 
our  free  society,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

Chairman.^ 
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PROGRESS  OF  LAND  REFORM 
PROCESS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
land  reform  in  El  Salvador  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  in 
recent  weeks,  particularly  because  of 
reported  dissatisfaction  about  the 
scope  and  progress  of  the  Agrarian 
reform  program.  Prof.  Roy  Proster- 
man,  professor  of  law  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Washington,  lays  out  some  of  the 
facts  of  El  Salvador's  program  which 
seem  to  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  in 
the  ongoing  discussion.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  in  mind  Professor 
Prosterman's  comments. 

His  comments  follow: 

Progress  of  Land  Reform  Process  in  El 
Salvador 

I  have  worked  with  El  Salvador's  major 
democratic  campesino  organization,  the 
Union  Comunal  Salvadorena.  since  Febru- 
ary   1980   on   the   Salvadoran    land-reform 


process.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  discussion  as 
careless  of  the  facts  as  the  article  by  E. 
Bradford  Bums  (Editorial  Pages,  Dec.  30). 
He  misrepresents  virtually  every  major 
aspect  of  a  land  reform  that  has  taken  44 
percent  of  Salvador's  cultivated  land  and 
benefitted  70  percent  of  its  landless  fami- 
lies. 

Bums  states  that  coffeelands  "were  un- 
touched." But  the  best  available  data  indi- 
cates that  around  79,000  acres  of  coffeeland, 
22  percent  of  the  country's  total,  were  in 
the  nationalized  large  estates.  (A  further  40 
percent  of  coffeeland  was  already  in  small 
and  medium  holdings  under  100  acres.)  This 
isn't  a  quarrel  over  precise  percentages, 
however:  "untouched"  plainly  means  zero, 
and  Bums'  statement  is  untrue. 

He  tells  us  the  reform's  first  phase  nation- 
alized "some"  large  estates  over  1.250  acres, 
contriving  to  suggest  that  most  were  unaf- 
fected. In  fact,  substantially  all  such  estates 
were  nationalized:  263  of  them,  containing 
about  23  percent  of  Salvador's  cultivated 
land.  A  handful  may  have  escaped  the  net, 
but  no  one  has  seriously  contended  that  any 
significant  number  remain  unexpropriated. 

He  states  that  "the  government  an- 
nounced postponement "  of  the  remaining 
two  stages  of  the  reform.  Including  "the  dis- 
tribution to  peasants  of  the  small  plots  that 
they  previously  rented."  Bums'  statement 
as  to  rented  land  is  flatly  untrue.  On  April 
28.  1980,  the  Salvadoran  government  de- 
creed inmiedlate  expropriation,  by  oper- 
ation of  law,  of  all  tenanted  and  share- 
cropped  lands,  for  universal.  Inplace  trans- 
fer, thus  taking  a  further  21  percent  of  all 
cultivated  land. 

The  rights  conferred  upon  all  150.000 
tenant  and  sharecropper  families  were  im- 
mediate, though  these  were  to  be  memorial- 
ized with  formal  titles.  At  year-end  1981 
about  30.000  applications  had  been  proc- 
essed and  more  than  20.000  provisional 
titles  Issued— the  titling  should  be  speeded 
up,  as  I  have  said  for  a  year.  But  when 
Bums  refers  to  an  "announced  postpone- 
ment" for  rented  lands,  he  is  saying  some- 
thing very  different,  and  wholly  fictitious. 

His  suggestion  that  there  was  Increased 
frustration  giving  rise  to  greater  leftist  vio- 
lence by  early  1981  is  likewise  erroneous, 
though  harder  to  quantify.  Most  of  the  vio- 
lence has  come  from  the  far-right.  The  left 
failed  miserably  in  their  January  1981  "final 
offensive"  and,  as  reporter  Alan  Riding 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  (Feb.  8.  1981) 
"they  apparently  miscalculated  the  Impact 
on  peasants  of  land  reforms  decreed  by  the 
junta."  Acting  Archbishop  Rivera  y  Damas 
concurred.  The  left  today  is  chiefly  blowing 
up  powerllnes  and  bridges— terrorist  tactics 
that  virtually  concede  bankruptcy  on  gain- 
ing popular  support.* 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOMELAND 
TENSE  AFTER  GUERRILLA 
ATTACK 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  its  direct  rel- 
evance to  interest  in  this  country  con- 
cerned with  human  rights  and  free- 
doms of  persons  in  South  Africa  under 
apartheid,  I  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  detailed  reporting  on  violations 
of  such  rights  and  freedoms  in  the 
area  of  Venda  as  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post,  dated  February  3,  of 
this  year.  As  may  be  inferred  from  the 
report.  South  Africa  remains  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  internationally  re- 
sponsible for  the  promotion,  respect 
and  observance  of  human  rights  in 
Venda. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3,  1982] 

South  African  Homeland  Tense  After 
Guerrilla  Attack 
(By  Alllster  Sparks) 

Thohoyandou.  Venda.— Nerves  are  taut  In 
the  tribal  homeland  of  Venda  after  an 
attack  by  African  nationalist  guerrillas  and 
a  police  sweep  that  followed  In  which  18 
prominent  people,  including  several  church- 
men, have  been  detained  without  charge. 

The  detentions,  as  well  as  other  police  ac- 
tions, have  engendered  an  atmosphere  of 
fear  and  suspicion  among  authorities  and 
residents  alike  In  this  beautiful,  remote 
little  territory  that  was  given  nominal  inde- 
pendence by  South  Africa  two  years  ago. 

[Monday  Bishop  i:>esmond  Tutu,  general 
secretary  of  the  South  African  Council  of 
Churches,  said  he  had  been  expelled  from 
Venda  after  trying  to  visit  the  detained 
clergy. 

[Speaking  in  Johannesburg,  the  black  An- 
glican bishop,  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
opponents  of  South  Africa's  system  of 
apartheid,  or  racial  separation,  said  he  and 
the  council  president,  the  Rev.  Peter  Storey, 
were  exp>elled  over  the  weekend.] 

The  tribal  administration  of  the  home- 
land, which  South  Africa  Installed  although 
80  percent  of  the  ptopulatlon  had  voted 
against  it,  reacted  sharply  after  tm  attack 
by  African  National  Congress  guerrillas  on  a 
police  station  In  the  main  town  of  Sibasa 
last  Oct.  26. 

It  feels  particularly  nervous  because 
Venda  is  vulnerably  situated  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Zimbabwe  and  Mozambique,  both  of 
whose  governments  sympathize  with  the 
guerrillas'  attempts  to  overthrow  white  mi- 
nority rule  In  South  Africa,  whose  inde- 
pendent homeland  policy  is  a  fundamental 
component  of  apartheid. 

Among  those  detained  since  the  police  sta- 
tion attack  have  been  three  Lutheran  pas- 
tors and  their  dean. 

One  died  within  24  hours  of  his  detention, 
and  people  who  saw  the  body  said  it  bore  in- 
juries Indicating  that  the  man,  Tshifhiwa 
Juofhe.  a  young  lay  member  of  the  church, 
had  been  beaten  to  death. 

The  dean,  Simon  Farisanl,  was  reported 
hospitalized  by  other  patients  who  said  they 
saw  him  limp  through  the  corridors  with  a 
badly  swollen  face.  Earlier  this  month,  the 
chief  of  the  national  force,  Brig.  Gen. 
Tshikhakhisa  Mulaudzi,  denied  that  the 
dean  had  been  In  the  hospital. 

He  also  denied  persistent  rumors  that 
other  detainees  have  been  badly  beaten. 
The  police,  he  said,  "are  just  asking  ques- 
tions." 

In  addition  to  the  detentions,  other  Indi- 
cations of  official  edginess  include  frequent 
roadblocks  at  which  travelers  are  stopped 
and  searched,  and  the  deportation  of  two 
clergymen  who  helped  Muofhe's  widow.  The 
Lutheran  bishop  for  the  northern  region  of 
South  Africa.  Solomon  Serote,  was  turned 
back  from  a  roadblock  when  he  tried  to 
enter  Venda  to  conduct  Muofhe's  funeral. 

As  a  result  of  such  actions,  people  say 
they  are  afraid  to  speak  out. 
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The  deans  wife.  Regina  Farisanl,  said  she 
did  not  want  to  discuss  her  husband  because 
she  might  be  detained  and  there  would  be 
no  one  to  look  after  their  two  young  daugh- 
ters. 

A  friendly  official  wamed  that  all  rooms 
in  the  only  hotel  in  the  capital,  Thohoyan- 
dou, are  bugged. 

Even  Serote.  100  miles  away  in  the  north- 
em  Transvaal  town  of  Seshego,  unplugged 
his  telephone,  which  he  suspected  might 
contain  a  bugging  device,  before  an  inter- 
view. 

The  United  States  National  Committee  of 
Lutheran  World  Ministers  has  issued  a 
strongly  worded  protest  through  iu  general 
secreury,  the  Rev.  Paul  A.  Wee.  at  the 
treatment  of  the  churchmen,  and  Amnesty 
International  has  announced  it  will  Investi- 
gate the  detentions  and  reports  of  torture. 

The  homeland  of  Venda  Is  one  of  the  ter- 
ritories demarcated  for  the  country's  11 
main  tribal  groups  by  South  Africa's  white 
minority  government  to  secure  the  main 
part  of  the  country  for  whites.  The  home- 
lands are  being  developed  and  coaxed 
toward  independence  In  the  face  of  strong 
opposition  from  African  nationalists. 

As  a  homeland  gets  independence  all 
blacks  whose  ethnic  origins  relate  them  to 
the  tribe  concerned  automatically  become 
its  citizens,  wherever  they  live,  and  lose 
their  South  African  citizenship. 

One  of  four  homelands  to  be  given  inde- 
pendence so  far.  Venda  is  the  most  remote, 
tucked  away  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
country.  It  Is  a  scenlcally  beautiful  little  ter- 
ritory of  forested  hills  and  lush  grassland 
just  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  is 
2,300  square  miles,  less  than  half  the  size  of 
Connecticut,  and  has  a  population  of 
400,000. 

Patrick  Mphephu.  the  man  South  Africa 
chose  to  carry  out  the  homeland  policy 
here,  is  a  semiliterate  clan  chieftain. 

South  Africa  created  for  him  the  position 
of  paramount  chief,  which  had  never  exist- 
ed among  the  Venda  before. 

Opposed  to  Mphephu  was  a  university- 
trained  sociologist.  Baldwin  Mudau,  whose 
policy  Initially  was  to  opt  for  independence 
and  then  seek  union  with  Zimbabwe. 

The  first  elections  In  1973  were  under  a 
constitution  that  provided  for  18  elected 
members  and  42  nominated  chiefs  and  tradi- 
tional headmen.  Mudau  won  14  of  the  elect- 
ed seats,  but  after  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
had  been  feted  at  a  nearby  resori,  all  sup- 
ported Mphephu  and  he  became  chief  min- 
ister. 

For  the  pre-lndependence  elections  In 
1978,  Mudau  again  won  handsomely,  but 
Mphephu  then  detained  several  of  Mudau's 
elected  members  under  emergency  powers 
given  by  Pretoria  until  after  Parliament  had 
voted  him  prime  minister.  A  year  later  he 
was  installed  as  president. 

With  power  and  an  annual  aid  budget  of 
more  than  $50  million  from  South  Africa 
came  status  and  affluence  for  the  largely 
uneducated  chiefs  and  headmen  allied  to 
Mphephu. 

They  acquired  large  limousines  and  huge 
houses  In  the  midst  of  an  overwhelmingly 
peasant  community. 

They  also  attracted  the  friendship  of  busi- 
nessmen with  a  sharp  eye  for  an  opportuni- 
ty, and  Venda  is  rife  with  rumors  of  corrup- 
tion. 

The  guerrilla  attack  hit  this  scene  like  a 
bomt>shell. 

"They  know  they  have  no  roots  of  popular 
support  and  they  panicked."  said  one  of  the 
deported    clergymen.    Faure    Louw.    whose 
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Dutch  Reform  Church  is  one  of  the  bas- 
tions of  support  for  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment and  the  homelands  policy. 

"But  I  know  most  of  these  people  [who 
were  detained].  They  were  involved  in 
church  affairs  and  are  strongly  against  vio- 
lence," Louw  said.  "I  am  certain  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  subversion." 

A  statement  issued  by  the  vice  president 
Khosi  Madzivhandila.  justified  the  deten- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  the  attack  on  the 
police  station  was  by  "revolutionaries  and 
terrorists"  and  that  "it  is  the  right  of  every 
government  to  protect  itself  and  its  people." 

Brig.  Gen.  Mulaudzi,  who  expressed  anger 
at  the  press  for  maligning  Venda.  refused  to 
discuss  the  dead  detainee,  saying  the  matter 
was  being  investigated. 

Mulaudzi,  formerly  with  the  South  Afri- 
can security  police,  said  he  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  detention  without  charges. 

"We  do  not  call  it  detention  without 
trial,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  form  of  investigation. 
I  think  it  is  the  best  way.  When  you  have  a 
person  there,  by  himself  without  any  influ- 
ence from  others,  then  you  get  the  correct 
information."* 
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staff  demoralization  is  endemic.  Thought 
and  analysis  have  been  replaced  by  the  end- 
less repetition  of  fatuous  free  market"  cat- 
echisms, creating  an  almost  Orwellian  at- 
mosphere of  Newspeak.  Not  surprisingly, 
those  with  options  or  pride  are  getting  out. 
Meanwhile,  nine  years  after  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  the  nation  remains  woefully  un- 
prepared for  the  next  energy  crisis. 

Keith  R.  Hinman.* 


INSIDE  INSIGHT  AT  THE 
ENERGY  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  sit  on  the 
committees  which  oversee  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  work  often  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  a  true  picture  of  the  at- 
titudes of  employees  and  the  leader- 
ship provided  by  the  middle-level  man- 
agement. On  Friday,  February  5,  how- 
ever, the  author  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  did  give 
us  a  glimpse  of  what  is  happening 
within  the  agency.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's apparent  plan  to  dismantle  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  already 
been  carried  out  in  secret  for  the  part 
12  months. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  have  seen  this  revealing  letter,  I 
am  reproducing  it  here.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  author,  Mr.  Keith  R. 
Hinman,  was  recently  an  employee  at 
the  Department  of  Energy. 
Newspeak  at  DOE 

I  recently  quit  my  job  at  the  Department 
of  Energy  in  dismay  and  disgust.  I  believe 
my  criticisms  of  the  department's  policies 
and  management  are  shared  by  many  still 
at  DOE. 

The  Reagan  administration's  energy 
policy  is  both  incoherent  and  inconsistent. 
While  loudly  proclaiming  a  "market-orient- 
ed" policy,  this  administration  has  backed 
away  from  natural  gas  decontrol  and  from 
lifting  the  ban  on  oil  exports  from  Alaska. 
It  has  continued  massive  subsidies  to  nucle- 
ar energy  and  synthetic  fuels  (apparently, 
"supply-side"  subsidies  are  okay).  Worst  of 
all,  the  administration's  faith  in  private  eco- 
nomic forces  has  prevented  it  from  prepar- 
ing contingency  plans  for  dealing  with  a 
future  supply  crisis. 

DOE'S  incompetent  managers  neither 
desire  nor  appreciate  good  staff  work,  and 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  IG- 
NORES THE  STATE  OF  THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress was  disappointing. 

The  President  failed  to  recognize  the 
most  pressing  issues  facing  our 
Nation— the  deep  recession,  rising  un- 
employment, large  budget  deficits,  and 
high  interest  rates. 

One  year  ago.  President  Reagan 
sketched  out  a  far-reaching  economic 
program  designed  to  reduce  inflation, 
increase  employment,  and  foster  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  President  launched 
this  Nation  on  a  test  of  supply-side  ec- 
onomics using  the  economic  welfare  of 
our  country  as  the  guinea  pig.  When 
the  President  proposed  his  plan  to  cut 
taxes,  increase  defense  spending, 
reduce  social  spending,  and  balance 
the  budget,  many  economists  said  that 
it  would  not  work.  Even  Vice  President 
Bush  called  it  voodoo  economics. 
Economists  predicted  huge  budget 
deficits  and  record  high  interest  rates. 

After  long,  difficult  bargaining  wars. 
Congress  passed  all  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  President's  economic 
program.  The  President  received  cuts 
in  Federal  spending  for  social  pro- 
grams, large  increases  for  defense 
spending,  and  a  massive  cut  in  corpo- 
rate and  personal  income  taxes.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  not  only  was 
the  funding  reduced  for  most  Federal 
programs,  but  in  many  cases  programs 
were  eliminated  entirely.  With  just 
one  vote.  Congress  conceded  to  the 
President's  wishes  by  adopting  a  single 
piece  of  legislation  which  made 
changes  in  more  than  250  existing  pro- 
grams and  laws. 

People  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
the  full  impact  of  what  has  been 
taking  place  in  these  past  12  months. 
Instead  of  cutting  only  the  fat— that  is 
the  "fraud,  waste,  and  abuse"— from 
the  Federal  budget,  the  knife  is  cut- 
ting the  arteries  that  support  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  our  Nation's  poor 
and  working  citizens.  The  administra- 
tion's economic  program  strikes  at 
working  Americans,  at  the  poor  and 
the  elderly  in  a  harsh  and  cruel  way. 
At  the  same  time,  the  administration's 
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policies  reward  the  powerful  and  the 
superrich. 

A  distinguished  Republican  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Mark  Hatfield,  recently 
described  this  economic  program  very 
accurately  by  saying  that  the  adminis- 
tration's new  Federal  policy  is  a 
■policy  of  taking  and  cutting  from  the 
truly  needy  and  giving  to  the  truly 
greedy." 

Not  only  are  working  Americans  suf- 
fering under  this  economic  experi- 
ment, but  the  Nation's  economy  is  also 
suffering.  During  1981  we  saw  econom- 
ic activity  decline  steadily,  and  the 
Nation  is  currently  in  a  severe  reces- 
sion. Long-term  interest  rates  that 
really  count  for  housing  and  business 
investment  are  now  higher  than  in 
any  month  during  1980.  These  high 
rates  in  the  face  of  declining  inflation 
indicate  a  belief  that  the  President's 
program  will  lead  to. even  higher  rates 
for  years  to  come.  In  addition,  short- 
term  rates  have  started  to  rise  again. 

An  even  more  disturbing  fact  is  that 
there  are  currently  more  than  9.5  mil- 
lion people  officially  included  in  the 
unemployment  statistics  in  December. 
This  figure  under  estimates  our  unem- 
ployment problem  because  more  than 
1  million  people  have  been  so  discour- 
aged by  economic  realities  that  they 
have  given  up  actively  seeking  work 
and  are  therefore  not  counted  in  the 
unemployment  figures.  In  addition, 
during  the  first  week  in  January.  1 
million  people  filed  initial  unemploy- 
ment claims.  Furthermore,  all  of  these 
figures  fail  to  include  the  families  of 
the  unemployed. 

These  are  the  realities  we  face 
today.  They  are  neither  the  promise 
nor  the  goal  of  supply-side  economics. 
The  current  economic  situation  is  very 
critical,  and  unless  corrective  actions 
are  taken,  the  Nation  could  be  plunged 
into  a  depression.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  this  experiment  to  continue 
much  longer.  Even  when  measured 
against  the  goals  the  President  set  for 
himself,  the  experiment  is  off  course. 

Just  last  July,  the  President  told 
Congress  that  if  his  program  was 
adopted,  real  GNP  would  grow  by  2.5 
percent  in  1981— measured  fourth 
quarter  1980  to  fourth  quarter  1981. 
According  to  the  latest  figures  from 
the  Commerce  Department,  real  GNP 
grew  by  only  0.7  percent  in  1981.  The 
administration  estimated  that  infla- 
tion would  fall  to  8.6  percent  in  1981 
and  the  unemployment  rate  would 
peak  at  7.7  percent.  The  inflation  rate 
for  1981  was  9.6  percent.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  reached  8.9  percent  in 
December  and  most  economists  pre- 
dict that  it  will  reach  10  percent  in  the 
next  few  months. 

The  President  has  also  failed  to  ful- 
fill his  promise  to  slow  the  growth  of 
Federal  Government  spending.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  the  Presi- 
dent   said    that    the    administration's 
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program  "calls  for  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  Government  spend- 
ing, and  already  that  rate  has  been  cut 
nearly  in  half."  The  facts  are  that  the 
program  has  merely  shifted  the 
growth  of  spending  to  military  spend- 
ing and  interest  payment  on  the  na- 
tional debt;  the  program  has  not  cut 
spending. 

Spending  this  year  is  growing  at  12 
percent,  slightly  higher  than  its  aver- 
age rate  of  growth  from  1971  through 
1981.  Furthermore,  spending  will  be  24 
percent  of  GNP  this  year,  an  all-time 
record  except  for  World  War  II,  and 
up  from  23  percent  last  year.  In  addi- 
tion, this  year's  deficit  is  projected  to 
be  more  than  3.5  percent  of  GNP  up 
from  2  percent  of  GNP  last  year. 

The  President  attempted  to  defend 
this  ballooning  deficit  by  stating  that 
inflation  was  brought  down  faster 
than  expected  and  as  a  result  has  'de- 
prived Government  of  those  hidden 
revenues  that  occur  when  inflation 
pushes  people  into  higher  income  tax 
brackets."  However,  in  July,  the  Presi- 
dent estimated  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  would  slow  to  8.6 
percent  in  1981,  instead  in  1981  the 
CPI  was  at  9.6  percent— higher,  not 
lower,  than  the  President  expected. 
Thus  the  slowdown  in  inflation  cannot 
be  blamed  for  the  largest  deficit  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

In  1982,  the  Federal  deficit  will  be 
closer  to  $109  billion  instead  of  the 
President's  promised  $42  billion  level. 
In  1983,  the  deficit  could  climb  to  $155 
billion.  And  in  1984,  the  deficit  could 
reach  $190  billion,  far  from  the  goal  of 
a  balanced  budget.  Overall,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  close  to  $455  billion  will  be 
added  to  the  deficit  in  the  next  3 
years— more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
the  increase  during  the  4  years  of 
World  W^r  II. 

The  national  debt  will  be  increased 
by  approximately  $2,000  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation. 
Our  country  has  never  had  to  endure 
deficits  of  this  size.  It  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  now.  Large  deficits 
force  the  Government  to  borrow 
money  in  the  credit  markets,  which  re- 
sults in  increased  interest  rates  and  re- 
duces the  credit  available  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  investment.  The  admin- 
istration must  understand  that  you 
cannot  decrease  revenues  with  a  mas- 
sive tax  cut,  increase  defense  spending 
by  $69  billion,  and  reach  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984.  The  President  fails  to 
acknowledge  the  results  of  his  eco- 
nomic proposals. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  we  did  not 
hear  mention  of  a  balanced  budget.  In- 
stead the  President  managed  to  turn 
the  focus  away  from  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis  by  proposing  yet  another 
experiment— "New  Federalism."  This 
time  the  President  has  proposed  to  ex- 
periment with  the  basic  framework  of 
Government.  The  "New  Federalism"  is 
a  sweeping  proposal  to  change  the  cur- 
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rent  program  and  funding  relations 
between  Federal  Government  and 
States  and  localities.  "New  Federal- 
ism "  only  changes  the  structure  of 
government,  it  does  not  create  one 
new  job,  it  does  not  provide  incentives 
for  stimulating  economic  growth,  and 
it  does  not  reduce  the  ever-growing 
budget  deficits. 

The  President  said  that  his  econom- 
ic program  will  "stimulate  the  econo- 
my •  •  •  provide  capital  for  expansion, 
mortgages  for  homebuilding  and  jobs 
for  the  unemployed."  Since  the  Presi- 
dent came  into  office,  his  programs 
have: 

Caused  a  serious  recession— real  eco- 
nomic growth  fell  5.2  percent  last 
quarter; 

Reduced  new  investment— capital 
goods  orders  fell  nearly  12  percent 
during  1981: 

Pushed  homebuilding  to  a  35  year 
low: 

Increased  unemployment  by  2  mil- 
lion to  9.5  million; 

Increased  long-term  interest  rates  by 
more  than  2.5  percentage  points:  and 

Increased  business  failures  by  more 
than  45  percent. 

We  have  heard  before  that  if  we  "do 
a  little  more"  we  can  win  the  war. 
Now,  we  keep  hearing  how  if  we 
endure  a  little  longer,  and  cut  spend- 
ing a  little  further,  we  will  prove  this 
economic  theory  a  success. 

Wall  Street  does  not  believe  it.  I  do 
not  believe  it. 

Someone  may  be  seeing  a  light  at 
the  end  of  this  economic  tunnel,  but  I 
do  not  know  who  that  person  is.  It  has 
been  clear  to  me  for  some  time  that 
the  major  thrust  of  this  economic  pro- 
gram is  to  reward  the  rich,  while  at 
the  same  time  dismantling  every  Fed- 
eral program  designed  to  help  people 
prosper  and  provide  the  needed  infra- 
structure for  economic  growth. 

This  economic  experiment  must  be 
stopped  before  more  jobs  are  de- 
stroyed, before  high  interest  rates 
choke  off  all  investment.  It  is  a  Presi- 
dent's responsibility  to  insure  that  his 
economic  policies  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Nation.  President  Reagan  has  ne- 
glected this  responsibility.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  ignore  the  state  of  the 
economy  by  unveiling  a  governmental 
reorganization  scheme  as  a  diversion.* 


VOTING  RIGHTS  VIOLATION 
TEST:  INTENT  VERSUS  EFFECTS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  extend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  on  October 
5,  1981,  by  a  vote  of  389  to  24.  the 
House  made  two  basic  changes  in  the 
present  law.  First,  it  was  made  easier 
for  a  covered  jurisdiction  to  bail  out  of 
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the  preclearance  provisions  of  section 
5.  Second,  the  test  used  to  prove  that  a 
law  violates  the  Voting  Rights  Act  re- 
verted back  to  what  it  was  before  the 
Mobile  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1980. 

The  question  of  the  Mobile  intent 
test  versus  effects  of  a  change  in  elec- 
tion laws  is  critical.  The  alternative  to 
the  House-passed  bill— a  straight  10- 
year  extension— would  incorporate  the 
intent  test  of  the  Mobile  case. 

Frank  R.  Parker,  director  of  the 
voting  rights  project  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  under  Law 
on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  5,  1982.  contribut- 
ed a  thoughtful  piece  on  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  intent  test.  I  commend 
his  statement  to  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Saving  Voting  Rights 
(By  Prank  R.  Parker) 

Washington.— The  Administration  op- 
poses the  pending  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  that  would  prohibit  any  law 
"which  results  in  a  denial  or  abridgement " 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
language.  Senators  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment argue  that  it  is  possible  to  prove 
intent  to  discriminate  and  also  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  result  in  proportional 
representation  by  race.  The  extreme  diffi- 
culties of  proving  discriminatory  intent  and 
the  plain  words  of  the  bill  itself  clearly 
refute  both  arguments. 

The  small  group  of  senators  who  oppose 
the  amendment  base  their  arguments  on 
the  new  "intent"  requirement  established 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its 
City  of  Mobile  v.  Bolden  decision  in  1980— a 
ruling  that  drastically  altered  the  standard 
under  which  black  and  Hispanic  voters  had 
been  successful  in  overcoming  racial  gerry- 
mandering of  district  lines,  discriminatory 
at-large  elections,  and  other  electoral  bar- 
riers. Now.  minority  voters  have  to  prove 
that  a  voting  law  they  are  challenging  was 
adopted  or  retained  with  conscious  intent  to 
discriminate. 

Proving  discriminatory  intent  ultimately 
requires  a  determination  of  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  legislators  who  enacted  or  retained 
the  voting  law  being  challenged.  And  this 
difficult  psychoanalytic  task  is  fraught  with 
sometimes  unsuperable  practical  and  legal 
barriers. 

Not  only  were  many  discriminatory  voting 
practices  adopted  years  ago  by  legislators 
who  are  now  dead,  but  the  l)est  sources  of 
information  about  their  discriminatory  mo- 
tives also  are  cut  off  by  restrictive  legal 
rules  barring  full  investigation  of  lawmak- 
ers' purposes. 

Testimony  of  legislators  who  authored  or 
supported  discriminatory  legislation  is  gen- 
erally prohibited  by  "legislative  privilege," 
which  prevents  minority  voters  from  cross- 
examining  legislators.  And  recently,  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  covers 
the  Southern  states,  where  most  of  these 
cases  originate,  ruled  that  the  motivation 
for  adopting  allegedly  discriminatory  voting 
schemes  by  popular  referendum  is  totally 
immune  from  judicial  scrutiny.    . 

In  the  absence  of  a  "smoking  gun."'  vic- 
tims of  discriminatory  laws  must  resort  to 
evidence  producing  what  courts  and  legal 
scholars  have  called  "inferences."  "suspi- 
cions,"  and  ■likelihoods'  of  discriminatory 
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intent.  Here,  judges  frequently  disagree, 
sometimes  strenuously,  on  what  constitutes 
sufficient  proof.  The  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  mobile  case  itself 
were  unable  to  agree  on  the  proper  legal 
standard  for  proving  discriminatory  intent. 
And  If  a  majority  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  can't  agree  on  how  discrimina- 
tory intent  can  be  proved,  how  does  anyone 
know  what  is  required?  As  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  put  it  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  "leaves  the  courts 
below  adrift  on  uncharted  seas  with  respect 
to  how  to  proceed." 

According  to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee report  stating  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
the  version  of  this  amendment  passed  by 
the  House  last  fall  resolved  the  confusion 
growing  out  of  the  Mobile  case  and  restored 
the  approach  followed  in  prior  court  cases 
that  focused  on  the  results  of  a  challenged 
voting  law  instead  of  the  motivation  behind 
it. 

According  to  those  decisions,  merely  a 
lack  of  minority  officeholders  or  the  failure 
of  minority  candidates  to  win  office  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  challenged  law  to 
be  struck  down.  Instead,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  in  a  1973  Texas  case— White 
v.  Regester— minority  voters  would  have  to 
cite  objective  evidence  such  as  a  past  history 
of  discrimination,  unfair  election  rules,  or  a 
pattern  of  racial  block  voting  to  prove  that 
the  challenged  practice  denied  them  an 
equal  opportunity  "to  participate  in  the  po- 
litical processes."  These  prior  decisions 
make  it  clear  that  "an  aggregate"  of  dis- 
criminatory results  must  be  shown  for  mi- 
nority voters  to  prevail. 

Any  fear  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  require  "proportional  representation" 
or  racial  quotas  Is  allayed  by  the  plain 
words  of  the  bill  itself:  "The  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  group  have  not  been 
elected  in  numbers  equal  to  the  group's  pro- 
portion of  the  population  shall  not,  in  and 
of  itself,  constitute  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

In  November,  when  President  Reagan  sup- 
ported an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  he  affirmed:  "The  right  to  vote  is  the 
crown  Jewel  of  American  liberties,  and  we 
will  not  see  its  luster  diminished."  The  spe- 
cial imposition  on  minorities  of  the  burden- 
some and  difficult  "intent"  requirement  tar- 
nishes this  crown  Jewel,  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated.* 


PARENTAL  NOTIFICATION- 
SQUEALING  ON  TEENAGERS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  administration  is 
planning  to  propose  a  regulation  to  re- 
quire family  planning  agencies  receiv- 
ing Federal  support  to  notify  the  par- 
ents of  teenagers  under  18  who  receive 
prescription  drugs  or  devices  for  birth 
control  and  venereal  disease.  I  believe 
a  regulation  of  this  kind  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  teenagers,  their 
families,  or  the  country.  It  would  not 
stop  sexual  activity  among  teenagers 
but  it  would  significantly  Increase  un- 
wanted pregnancies,  abortions  and  VD 
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among  teenagers.  No  government  poli- 
cies should  promote  these. 

I  recently  wrote  to  HHS  Secretary 
Schweiker  to  protest  this  kind  of  regu- 
lation. I  would  like  to  share  this  letter 
with  my  colleagues. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Richard  Schweiker, 
Secretary,     Department     of     Health     and 
Human  Services,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Becretary:  I  am  extremely  dis- 
turbed about  the  proposed  regulations  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  which  would  re- 
quire family  planning  agencies  receiving 
federal  funds  to  notify  the  parents  of 
minors  under  18  who  receive  prescription 
drugs  or  devices  relating  to  contraception  or 
venereal  disease. 

These  regulations  requiring  notification 
are  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  expressed 
intent  of  Congress  but  they  would  have  an 
extremely  negative  impact  on  teenagers, 
their  familiCB  and  the  country.  In  fact,  they 
could  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  of 
that  desired  by  proponents  of  parental  noti- 
fication. 

Policies  which  prevent  confidentiality  will 
not  deter  sexual  activity  among  teenagers, 
but  they  could  deter  teenagers  from  seeking 
the  information  or  services  they  need.  If 
these  regulations  are  adopted,  teenagers  will 
be  hesitant  to  contact  the  appropriate 
agency  even  if  they  suspect  they've  been  ex- 
posed to  a  venereal  disease.  If  this  happens, 
I  fear  we  will  see  an  increase  of  unprece- 
dented projX)rtion  in  untreated  V.D.  among 
teenagers  across  the  country.  In  addition, 
requiring  parental  notification  by  family 
planning  agencies  will  result  in  many  teen- 
agers resorting  to  less  effective  non-pre- 
scription contraceptives  or  unprotected 
intercourse,  significantly  increasing  the 
number  of  high-risk  teenage  pregnancies  or 
abortions.  No  government  policy  should  pro- 
mote either  of  these  results! 

While  I  believe  young  people  should  be 
encouraged  to  communicate  with  their  fami- 
lies about  any  care  they  are  receiving,  I 
don't  see  how  requiring  notification  will 
strengthen  family  communication.  In  many 
instances,  it  could  drive  a  wedge  between 
teenagers  and  their  parents. 

Finally,  Mr.  Secretary,  these  proposed 
regulations  contradict  established  health 
policy.  All  states  have  adopted  laws  that 
permit  minors  to  obtain  V.D.  treatment  on 
their  own  consent.  Thirty  states  authorize 
minors  to  give  consent  to  family  planning 
services.  I  don't  believe  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  federal  government  to  establish  a  con- 
flicting policy  and  Impose  that  policy  on  the 
states. 

I  hope  you  will  reconsider  the  many  ad- 
verse effects  of  requiring  parental  notifica- 
tion and  will  continue  to  encourage,  but  not 
require,  family  involvement. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  on  Friday,  February  5, 
the  New  York  Times  published  an  edi- 
torial on  parental  notification  that  I 
believe  is  right  on  target. 

Thoughtful  parents  have  to  be  saddened 
by  the  precocity  of  adolescent  sexual  behav- 
ior. But  what  is  that  sadness  compared  with 
the  tragedy  of  a  child  propelled  to  child- 
birth or  abortion  by  Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  counseling  program? 
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The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Squealing  on  Teenagers 

Sex  sells  jeans,  perfume  and  cars.  Con- 
versely, jeans,  perfume  and  cars  sell  sex. 
The  audience  at  a  raunchy  revue  is  not  ap- 
plauding the  costumes,  nor  do  wine  and 
cheese  attract  the  customers  to  the  kind  of 
party  that  sells  "marital  aids"  instead  of 
Tupperware.  The  pursuit  of  a  "good  sex 
life"  is  sanctioned  not  only  by  millions  of 
Americans  but  by  the  I.R.S.,  which  allows  a 
tax  deduction  for  sex  counseling.  This  is  life 
in  the  United  States. 

Now  imagine  a  place  in  which  no  one 
under  18  has  ever  seen  television,  movies, 
newspapers  or  magazines  ...  in  which  all 
parents  are  married,  in  perpetuity  and  in 
bliss  ...  in  which  sexual  feelings  emerge  si- 
multaneously with  the  taking  of  wedding 
vows.  This  is  not  life  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  much  of  the  nation  prefers  to  treat  chil- 
dren as  if  it  were. 

The  need  for  that  pretense  is  understand- 
able. Most  parents  hope  their  children  will 
delay  sexual  activity  until  maturity:  many 
are  shattered  when  they  discover  otherwise. 
But  350,000  teen-agers  will  bear  children  out 
of  wedlock  in  1B82.  Several  hundred  thou- 
sand others  will  undergo  abortions.  Some  of 
these  are  poor,  others  affluent:  all  have 
been  raised  in  a  time  of  sexual  revolution. 

Since  there  is  no  reason  to  think  this  revo- 
lution will  ever  be  wholly  reversed,  there  is 
a  national  responsibility  to  insure  that  it 
does  not  consume  children  and  adolescents. 

Ideally,  teen-agers  who  want  contracep- 
tive advice  will  feel  free  to  talk  to  their  par- 
ents first.  But  often  such  discussion  is  pain- 
ful, indeed  impossible.  Family  planning 
services  like  Planned  Parenthood  provide  a 
neutral  ground  in  which  to  talk,  and  to 
listen.  In  1979,  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Insti- 
tute estimates,  such  services  averted  some 
400,000  unintended  teen-age  pregnancies. 
They  might  have  averted  more  if  their  cli- 
ents had  come  sooner:  most  had  been  sexu- 
ally active  for  a  year. 

Now  the  Reagan  Administration  is  consid- 
ering a  law  to  force  subsidized  family  plan- 
ning agencies  to  notify  the  parents  when- 
ever teen-agers  under  18  seek  contraceptive 
drugs  and  devices.  Parents,  they  say,  should 
be  informed  about  prescriptions  that  affect 
their  children's  health. 

There  is  no  contraceptive,  however,  that 
affects  an  adolescent's  health  as  adversely 
as  pregnancy.  Teen-agers  are  five  times  as 
apt  to  die  of  pregnancy-related  causes  as 
from  using  the  pill.  (They  are  also  at  the 
least  risk  of  any  age  group  from  the  pill.) 
Nor  is  there  anything  more  likely  to  drive 
teen-agers  away  from  a  family-planning 
agency  than  the  knowledge  that  it  is  re- 
quired to  squeal  on  them. 

Most  agencies  do  in  fact  encourage  young- 
sters to  tell  their  families  about  the  clinic 
visits,  and  a  majority  of  the  teen-agers  do 
so.  But  a  recent  study  by  the  Guttmacher 
Institute  found  that  a  fourth  of  them  would 
stop  applying  for  prescription  contracep- 
tives if  their  parents  had  to  be  notified. 
Only  2  percent  said  they  would  stop  sexual 
activity. 

Thoughtful  parents  have  to  be  saddened 
by  the  precocity  of  adolescent  sexual  behav- 
ior. But  what  is  that  sadness  compared  with 
the  tragedy  of  a  child  propelled  to  child- 
birth or  abortion  by  Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  counseling  program?  Weigh 
these  alternatives  and  see  why  the  best, 
most  loving  action  a  parent  can  take  is  to 
tell  the  Government  to  butt  out. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
will  rethink  the  drastic  consequences 
of  requiring  parental  notification  and 
drop  its  plans  to  propose  this  regula- 
tion.* 


ACTIONS  PROTESTED 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
George  W.  Tucker,  of  Mayfield,  Ky., 
has    written    me    a    very    thoughtful 
letter  concerning  actions  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration  which  will 
affect  Mr.  Tucker's  upcoming  retire- 
ment. I  believe  Mr.  Tucker's  letter  is 
one  which  should  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues  and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  The  letter  follows: 
Rep.  Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  career  Postal  employee 
with  29  years  of  service,  including  4  years 
military  duty  and  I  am  a  few  months  away 
from  optional  retirement.  As  such,  I  must 
protest  some  actions  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  reduction  of 
Health  Plan  benefits  and  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  premiums.  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  has  directed  all  Federal 
Health  Benefit  Plans  to  include,  in  1982,  a 
new  $200  "deductible",  and  75  percent  "co- 
insurance" as  well  as  to  make  other  reduc- 
tions. This  would  work  a  severe  hardship  on 
retirees  who  need  medical  insurance  most  as 
well  as  regular  employees  who  would  see 
payroll  deductions  increase  and  benefits 
shrink. 

The  second  item  is  the  proposed  Indexing 
of  retiree  cost-of-living  adjustments  to  fed- 
eral wage  increases,  which  have  been  capped 
at  4.8  percent.  The  retiree  suffers  an  aver- 
age loss  of  $595  In  COLA  per  year,  already, 
because  of  the  reduction  of  the  twice  a  year 
adjustment  and  this  will  further  reduce  ben- 
efits. 

The  above  proposals  would  more  than 
offset  the  small  gains  we  received  from  the 
income  tax  cut.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  balanced 
budget  and  I  do  not  favor  reduced  military 
spending,  but  I  do  take  a  hard  look  at  the  22 
million  people  drawing  food  stamps  plus  the 
career  drones  who  should  be  self-supporting 
instead  of  depending  on  welfare.  I  feel  the 
task  of  Congress  is  to  aid  the  self-reliant, 
not  those  who  make  a  career  of  dependency. 
Sincerely, 

George  W.  Tucker.# 


ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  TURK- 
ISH CONSUL  GENERAL  IN  LOS 
ANGELES 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.    ADDABBO.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
July  10.  1981,  I  denounced  the  sense- 
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less  killings  of  the  diplomats  of  our 
trusted  NATO  ally,  the  Republic  of 
Turkey,  by  Armenian  terrorist  groups 
in  Europe  and  Australia. 

Unfortunately,  on  January  28.  1982. 
Armenian  terrorism  claimed  its  first 
victim  since  1973  in  the  United  States, 
again  in  Los  Angeles  and  again  the 
Turkish  Consul  General,  Mr.  Kemal 
Arikan.  This  is  a  very  disturbing  devel- 
opment indeed  because  it  brings  inter- 
national terrorism  back  to  our  shores 
suid  while  we  know  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Armenian 
commimity  in  the  United  States  join 
me  in  condemning  their  activities,  the 
terrorists  do  find  supporters  in  the 
United  States  to  perform  their  das- 
tardly deeds. 

The  activities  of  these  two  groups  in- 
clude over  50  bombings,  21  assassina- 
tions in  Western  countries,  particular- 
ly those  of  Western  Europe,  and 
lately,  also  in  Australia.  The  two 
groups  are  not  synonymous  in  their 
ideology,  the  ASALA  being  completely 
Marxist,  trained  by  the  pro-Moscow 
faction  of  the  PLO  under  George 
Habash  and  virulently  anti-American, 
while  the  Justice  Commandos  are  na- 
tionalist fanatics,  but  all  of  them 
share  their  participation  in  the  inter- 
national terrorist  movements. 

We  all  s}rmpathlze  with  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  ancestors  of  these  terror- 
ists during  the  intercommimal  fight- 
ing of  the  Ottoman  Empire  during 
World  War  I.  but  this  does  not  justify 
at  all  the  killing  of  the  diplomats  of 
the  Turkish  Republic  which  did  not 
even  exist  in  1915-16  when  the  killings 
occurred.* 


EL  SALVADOR  IS  VITAL  TO 
SECURITY 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be 
clear  about  what  is  happening  in  El 
Salvador.  It  is  not  a  revolution  for 
freedom,  democracy,  or  economic  de- 
velopment and  opportunity. 

The  leading  cadres  of  that  revolu- 
tion know  exactly  what  they  want. 
and  it  is  not  consistent  with  anjrthing 
that  decent  people  would  desire  for 
that  poor  country. 

If  the  revolutionaries  win.  we  will 
see  the  rapid  development  of  El  Salva- 
dor into  a  Cuban-style  police  state,  an 
extension  of  Soviet  power,  a  new  stag- 
ing area  for  further  Soviet  advances 
on  the  southern  flank  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  have  any  doubts  about 
what  I  say,  then  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  what  has  happened  in  Nicara- 
gua, which  has  become  a  Soviet-Cuban 
base  and  arms  depot  for  Marxist  guer- 
rilla wars  against  other  Central  Ameri- 
can governments. 
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The  Marxist  revolution  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  armed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  through  Nicaragua. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  and  dis- 
tressed when  1  read  accounts  that  mili- 
tary excesses  have  harmed  noncom- 
bat-  ants  in  the  Salvadoran  civil  war. 
but  I  would  remind  you  that  the  worst 
oppressors  of  human  rights  on  this 
planet  are  the  Marxist  totalitarians. 

President  Napoleon  Duarte  has  un- 
dertaken a  land-reform  program 
which  by  all  accounts  is  achieving 
some  success  in  a  country  torn  by  civil 
war. 

He  has  scheduled  March  elections 
for  a  consistent  assembly  and  invited 
the  radical  opposition  to  drop  their 
arms  and  participate. 

Does  the  Communist  opposition 
want  an  election?  The  answer  is  "No." 
If  they  won  control  of  El  Salvador, 
would  there  ever  be  an  election?  Again 
the  answer  is  "No."  Would  there  be  an 
infusion  of  Cuban  advisers  and  techni- 
cians to  establish  the  apparatus  of  the 
police  state?  Yes.  indeed.  Would  a 
Communist  regime  bring  freedom  and 
economic  opportunity  to  the  people? 
Of  course  not. 

Look  at  Nicaragua,  or  Cuba.  Exam- 
ine Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia.  Think 
even  about  Eastern  Europe  or  the 
Soviet  Union  itself.  Is  there  a  Commu- 
nist regime  anywhere  that  respects 
human  rights,  offers  anything  but 
common  poverty  to  its  regimented 
masses,  or  would  risk  a  free  election? 

I  am  telling  this  Congress  that  we 
should  not,  must  not.  tolerate  a  totali- 
tarian future  for  the  suffering  people 
of  El  Salvador  or  any  other  Latin 
American  country.  These  people  are 
our  neighbors  who  are  struggling  to 
arise  from  centuries  of  oppression,  and 
it  would  be  a  ghastly  event  if  they  fall 
to  the  modem  oppression  known  as 
conununism. 

President  Nai>oleon  Duarte  is  not  a 
rightwing  dictator.  He  is  a  Christian 
Democrat  determined  to  bring  democ- 
racy and  economic  reform  to  his  coun- 
try. In  the  past,  he  suffered  Imprison- 
ment and  exile  for  his  political  views. 
His  government  and  even  his  life  are 
at  risk  as  he  tries  to  navigate  his  coun- 
try between  radicalism  of  left  and 
right,  while  a  brutal  civil  war  rages  in 
the  countryside. 

The  worst  thing  we  could  do  would 
be  to  withdraw  our  support  from 
President  Napoleon  Duarte.  stop  send- 
ing arms  and  economic  aid  to  his  gov- 
ernment, and  leave  him  and  his  gov- 
ernment to  destruction  by  the  Marxist 
guerrilla  forces. 

If  Central  America  is  to  have  any 
hope  for  democracy  and  economic  op- 
portunity that  would  lift  the  lives  of 
the  people,  that  hope  lies  in  leaders 
with  the  character  and  principles  of 
President  Napoleon  Duarte. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  Soviet-Cuban 
advances  in  Central  America  from  ulti- 
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mately  becoming  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security,  then  we  must  do  what 
is  necessary  to  help  our  allies  stop  the 
Marxist  forces. 

There  is  a  Soviet-Cuban  design  for 
all  of  Central  America.  Will  El  Salva- 
dor be  the  next  to  fall,  followed  by 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala, 
then  on  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
oil  fields  of  southern  Mexico? 

Have  you  considered  the  prospect  of 
armed  terrorist  forces  moving  across 
our  own  southern  border  in  the  years 
ahead? 

That  is  a  possible  consequence  of  de- 
velopments today  in  Central  America. 
The  civil  war  in  El  Salvador  cannot  be 
isolated  from  concern  for  our  own  na- 
tional security.* 


JONES'  BRILLIANT  SPEECH 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Saturday,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
(Mr.  Jones)  spoke  to  the  National 
Strategy  Council  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  Jones'  speech  was  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  our  Nation's  ecomomic  and 
budget  problems.  He  points,  with  par- 
ticular concern,  to  the  spiraling  defi- 
cits that  have  resulted  from  the  ad- 
ministration's supply  side  economic 
policies. 

Our  economy,  according  to  Chair- 
man Jones: 

Will  respond  to  a  balanced  fiscal  policy 
that  reduces  spending  wherever  that  can  be 
done— including  military  budgets— and  re- 
stores spending  wherever  that  should  be 
done— including  job  training,  research,  and 
education.  It  will  respond  to  a  tax  policy 
that  encourages  savings  and  investment  and 
enterprise  but  not  to  a  tax  policy  which  cre- 
ates deficits  of  $100  billion  to  $150  billion. 

Chairman  Jones  called  on  congres- 
sional Republicans  to  work  with  the 
Democrats  "to  develop  an  economic 
policy  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people,"  but  warned  that  we  Demo- 
crats, "will  not  settle,  to  use  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  words,  for  a  Government 
frozen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  indiffer- 
ence." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all  of  our  col- 
leagues would  benefit  from  reading 
Chairman  Jones'  speech,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Address  op  James  R.  Jones 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Democratic 
Strategy  Council: 

For  days  now  I  have  been  studying  the 
State  of  the  Union  message  drafted  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  so  beautifully 
performed  by  the  President  himself. 

I  sought  to  understand  the  riddle  of  a 
State  of  the  Union  message  that  didn't  men- 
tion the  state  of  the  union. 
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This  morning  I  discovered  it.  It  was  re- 
reading the  speech  while  shaving  when  I  no- 
ticed that  it  could  be  read  reversed  in  the 
mirror.  Not  only  had  I  broken  the  White 
House  code,  but  I  had  al.so  learned  the  iden- 
tity of  the  writer. 

I  will  share  the  secrets  with  you  here 
today. 

This  is  what  the  speech  really  said: 

'Twas  brillig.  and  the  unemployed 

Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wade: 
All  mimsy  were  the  working  poor. 

And  the  elderly  outgrabe. 
Beware  the  Press  Conference,  my  soni 

The  jawB  that  bite,  the  facts  that  hitch. 
Beware  the  interest  rates,  and  shun 
The  frumious  deficits. 

There  was  more,  but  now  that  it  was  clear 
that  Lewis  Carroll  was  writing  for  the 
White  House,  it  was  imperative  that  I  talk 
to  Dave  Stockman. 

I  reached  an  OMB  spokesman  who  said 
that  David  had  disappeared  down  a  rabbit 
hole  some  months  ago  and  had  seldom  been 
seen  since.  I  asked  the  spokesman  about 
Lewis  Carroll's  status,  and  he  said  the 
White  House  had  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  writer's  technique  and  had  used 
him  on  a  free-lance  basis.  He  said  they  had 
wanted  to  hire  Carroll  full  time  but  were 
shocked  by  the  outcome  of  his  lie  detector 
test. 

Lewis  Carroll,  the  OMB  spokesman  said, 
wrote  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Through 
the  Looking  Glass— but  Carroll  did  not  be- 
lieve them.  He  was.  therefore,  unsuitable  to 
work  in  a  supply  side  White  House  and 
could  not  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

To  be  serious,  there  was  one  part  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  address  that  did  make 
great  sense.  It  was  spoken  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  Lin- 
coln said.  "We  cannot  escape  history.  We  of 
this  Congress  and  this  Administration  will 
be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves." 

There  can  be  no  better  advice  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  Republican  Party  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  than 
those  stark  words.  We  cannot  escape  histo- 
ry. 

And  history  tells  us  it  is  our  duty  to  work 
for  a  healthy  economy  that  will  grow,  pro- 
vide jobs  and  progress  for  the  American 
people  ...  an  economy  motivated  by  re- 
search, education,  training,  transportation, 
creativity  and  inventiveness— not  an  econo- 
my skewered  by  record  unemployment.  $100 
billion  deficits,  and  stifling  interest  rates. 

It  is  our  duty  to  move  our  Nation  away 
from  class  and  racial  division— not  to  sepa- 
rate the  rich  from  the  rest,  and  black  from 
white;  not  to  turn  back  years  of  progress 
toward  a  fair  and  equal  society. 

It  is  our  duty  to  have  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, trained,  equipped,  ready  and  able— 
not  a  privileged  military  establishment  with 
expensive  new  weapons  systems  that  are 
outdated  liefore  they  are  delivered,  not  a 
military  overarmed  with  complexity  and  un- 
dermanned by  only  the  poorest  elements  of 
our  society. 

It  is  our  duty  to  seek  a  mutual  reduction 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  which  threaten  to 
destroy  us  all.  When  Admiral  Rickover,  the 
man  who  built  our  missile  launching  subma- 
rine force,  warns  that  "probably  we  will  de- 
stroy ourselves  ".  it  is  time  for  all  Americans 
to  understand  the  dangers  of  this  arms  race. 

It  is  our  duty  to  help  the  helpless  and 
make  certain  that  our  old  and  our  young 
have  a  decent  life  and  the  opportunity  for  a 
better  future— not  a  program  in  which  the 
old  and  thp  weak  lose  medical  assistance. 
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the  working  poor  are  forced  back  to  the 
dole,  and  the  unemployed  have  no  access  to 
training. 

Today,  we  are  coming  off  a  year  in  which 
Reaganomics  triumphed  completely.  We  are 
unable  to  match  the  vast  sums  of  money  the 
Republicans  and  their  New  Right  attack 
groups  can  raise.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
understand  their  sophisticated  campaign 
techniques  and  I  pray  we  never  catch  up  in 
their  use  of  distortion  and  vicious  tactics.  A 
few  months  ago  we  Democrats  were  a 
gloomy  lot. 

But  not  today.  We  won  Virginia  where  we 
haven't  won  for  years.  And  the  trends  in  the 
polls  are  clear.  If  next  fall's  election  were 
held  today  we  would  win  a  sweeping  con- 
gressional victory. 

The  Republicans,  who  could  have  become 
the  majority  party  by  proposing  a  fair  and 
balanced  program,  instead  did  what  they 
have  done  throughout  our  Nation's  history. 
As  they  have  from  the  time  of  the  Federal- 
ists in  1796  to  the  New  Right  of  1982,  they 
choose  to  be  the  party  of  the  rich,  the  party 
of  isolation  and  narrowness,  the  party  of 
economic  class  division,  the  party  of  sup- 
pression of  individual  freedom. 

There  was  one  great  Republican  excep 
tion— Abraham  Lincoln.  He  spoke  for  the 
common  man  and  for  freedom,  for  national 
unity  and  national  reconciliation.  He  spoke 
with  honesty.  And  he  spoke  with  genuine 
love  and  understanding  of  the  working 
American. 

Today  we  hear  rhetoric  which  sounds  glo- 
rious—and which  the  American  people  are 
desperate  to  believe.  But  I  fear  that  the 
truth  of  today  Is  unemployment,  bankrupt- 
cy, high  interest  rates,  staggering  deficits, 
declining  cities,  regional,  economic  and 
racial  division. 

Somewhere  in  the  I970's  we  Democrats 
lost  contact  with  the  backbone  of  our 
party— the  broad  middle  of  America.  We 
temporarily  became  the  stompmg  ground  of 
one  issue  factions  unwilling  to  compromise 
or  share  goals.  People  came  to  believe  that 
we  were  financially  irresponsible  and  that 
we  did  not  represent  the  hard-working 
American. 

We  should  not  forget  that  last  year  we 
Democrats  began  to  forge  a  new  future 
during  the  congressional  budget  debates. 
We  did  offer  a  reasoned,  fair  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible alternative  ...  an  alternative  that 
said  investment  in  human  beings  was  just  as 
important  to  improved  productivity  as  in- 
vestment in  capital  assets. 

We  offered  an  alternative  that  preserved 
our  commitment  to  education,  decent  nutri- 
tion, training  for  jobs  and  technological  re- 
search—while at  the  same  time  actually  re- 
ducing the  deficits  to  manageable  levels, 
providing  fairer  tax  relief,  and  lowering  in- 
terest rates  so  that  our  economy  could  truly 
start  moving  again. 

Our  alternative  recognized  that  we  cannot 
solve  the  malignancy  of  social  injustice  and 
disadvantage  unless  we  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  economy  at  large. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  had  our  akernative 
passed  there  would  be  a  million  more  people 
working  today  rather  than  languishing  in 
unemployment  lines  .  .  .  there  would  be  a 
fiscal  and  monetary  climate  in  which  capital 
investment  would  be  increasing  rather  than 
staying  stagnant,  deficits  would  be  below 
$50  billion  rather  than  in  excess  of  $100  bil- 
lion, the  1.500  school  lunch  programs  would 
not  have  closed,  and  a  major  Wall  Street 
firm  would  not  be  giving  a  depression  sce- 
nario—a 30  percent  chance  this  year  as  was 
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reported  this  week.  And  when  E.  F.  Button 
speaks,  we  should  be  listening. 

But  as  we  grappled  with  a  reasoned  re- 
sponse tailored  to  our  nation's  need,  the 
New  Right  stormed  into  town  and  with  daz- 
zling sales  techniques  con\inced  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  our  very  real  problems  were 
the  fault  of  poor  people  taking  government 
aid  and  that  if  that  were  slashed  and  rich 
people  were  given  massive  tax  cuts,  all 
would  be  well. 

It  was  what  people  wanted  to  hear  and 
wanted  to  believe.  It  is  what  people  still 
want  to  believe.  Somehow  Joe  American  had 
been  convinced  that  if  he  would  hand  over 
his  life  savings  to  this  new  friend  and  wait 
on  the  street  corner  with  a  bag,  the  friend 
would  duck  into  the  bank  and  return  with  a 
lot  of  extra  money  to  drop  in  the  bag. 

Joe  American  is  standing  out  on  the 
corner  right  now  with  the  bag  in  his  hand 
and  if  you  tell  him  that  the  chances  of  his 
friend  coming  back  with  his  savings— not  to 
mention  the  extra  money— are  dropping 
every  minute,  he  doesn't  want  to  hear  that. 
He  still  needs  to  believe  that  his  new  friend 
is  going  to  come  through  for  him. 

Maybe  that  will  happen  and  old  Joe  will 
have  pulled  a  coup  and  gotten  something 
that  he  didn't  have  to  work  for. 

But  if  that  charming  new  friend  doesn't 
return,  Joe  American  is  going  to  need  his 
old  friends  more  than  ever  before.  And  his 
old  friends  are  going  to  have  to  help  him 
like  never  before. 

Were  going  to  have  to  help  him  get  back 
on  his  feet  and  we're  going  to  have  to  help 
him  get  over  the  shock  and  disappointment. 
It  won't  be  easy  for  us  or  for  him.  We're 
going  to  have  to  tell  him  the  truth  and 
we're  all  going  to  have  to  work  hard.  We'll 
have  to  face  problems,  not  blame  them  on 
someone  else. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  there  is  no  free  lunch 
for  the  poor  or  the  middle  class  or  even  the 
rich  in  the  long  run.  Our  economy  is  not 
going  to  respond  to  the  nostrums  of  supply- 
side  cultists. 

It  will  respond  to  a  balanced  fiscal  policy 
that  reduces  spending  wherever  that  can  be 
done— including  military  budgets--and  re- 
stores spending  wherever  that  should  be 
done— including  job  training  and  research 
and  education.  It  will  respond  to  a  tax 
policy  that  encourages  savings  and  invest- 
ment and  enterprise  but  not  to  a  tax  policy 
which  creates  deficits  of  $100  billion  to  $150 
billion. 

Now  we  have  the  President  and  his  strong- 
est supply-side  ally.  Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  saying 
they  do  not  believe  their  own  deficit  num- 
bers. We  have  a  Treasury  Secretary  who 
calls  outyear  deficits  "literally  meaning- 
less". 

A  policy  like  the  one  in  place  under  the 
Republicans  can  lead  only  to  recession  and 
unemployment,  perhaps  followed  by  slight 
recovery  and  high  interest  rates  followed  by 
more  recession  and  unemployment. 

Just  as  our  economy  is  not  going  to  re- 
spond to  the  siren  song  of  supply-side  sor- 
cery, it  will  not  respond  to  misguided  mone- 
tarism. I  doubt  that  you  will  find  many 
Americans,  outside  the  Administration  and 
a  certain  group  of  economists,  who  believe 
that  interest  rates  don't  matter,  just  the 
money  supply.  Interest  rates  do  matter.  And 
it  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  our  people 
that  we  return  to  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies which  mesh  instead  of  clash. 

It  is  that  clash  and  confusion  of  policies 
that  is  causing  the  failure  of  the  Republican 
economic  program  and  is  causing  so  much 
damage  to  the  state  of  the  union. 
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And  what  is  the  state  of  our  union  today? 

Unemployment  is  now  at  its  highest  level 
since  the  Depression  and  even  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  admits  that  it  will  go  above 
ten  percent. 

Net  income  from  farming  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  be  at  the  lowest  level  since  the 
1930-1934  period.  As  some  of  you  will  recall, 
those  were  not  great  years.  Our  farmers  are 
being  crushed  by  high  interest  rates  and  low 
prices  as  Reaganomics  ruins  our  export  mar- 
kets. 

There  are  more  jobless  Americans  today 
than  at  any  time  since  1939. 

Real  interest  rates  are  now  higher  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  since  1932. 

Last  year  saw  the  lowest  number  of  hous- 
ing starts  since  1940. 

U.S.  auto  production  is  the  lowest  it  has 
been  in  35  years. 

And  business  failures  are  the  highest  since 
1961. 

As  for  deficits,  there  is  nothing  in  Ameri- 
ca's past  to  which  we  can  compare  the 
coming  deficits.  Under  existing  policies— and 
primarily  because  of  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
program— the  deficit  will  be  $109  billion  in 
1982:  at  least  that  much  in  1983:  $189  billion 
in  1984:  $214  billion  in  1985:  and  $240  billion 
in  1986.  That  would  be  a  cumulative  five- 
year  total  of  nearly  $900  billion. 

Perhaps  the  theme  of  the  November  cam- 
paign will  be,  "Are  you  better  off  today 
than  you  were  in  the  Depression?" 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  Democrats  are 
going  to  develop  an  economic  policy  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people.  We  will  seek  to 
work  with  the  President  and  with  Congres- 
sional Republicans  as  we  develop  that 
policy,  but  we  will  not  settle,  to  use  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt's  words,  for  "a  govern- 
ment frozen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  indiffer- 
ence". 

The  problenw  are  severe  and  the  solutions 
politically  difficult— so  difficult  that  they 
cannot  be  resolved  on  a  partisan  basis.  We 
would  welcome  any  sign  that  the  White 
House  is  willing  to  work  together  toward  so- 
lutions. But  I  must  add  that  as  yet  we  have 
seen  no  such  sign,  instead,  we  heard  a  State 
of  the  Union  address  described  by  one  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  as  "nice  but  basically 
irrelevant." 

If  on  Monday  the  Administration  presents 
a  budget  based  like  last  years  on  smoke  and 
mirrors,  we  will  know  that  our  economy 
likely  will  face  record  unemployment, 
record  business  failures  and  record  interest 
rates. 

There  are  signs  that  Congressmen  in  both 
parties  are  recognizing  that  the  Nation  is  in 
serious  trouble  and  that  partisanship  is  not 
the  answer.  There  is  a  chance  that  if  the 
economy  slips  much  further  and  the  White 
House  fails  to  respond.  Congressional  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  will  band  together 
to  develop  solutions. 

But  there  is  also  a  chance  that  the  Con- 
gress will  deadlock,  the  Republicans  sticking 
behind  a  set  of  failing  policies,  and  the 
Democrats  seeking  a  new  path. 

As  Democrats  we  must  be  true  to  our  past 
and  true  to  the  American  people.  We  must 
seek  the  best  answers  that  can  be  found.  We 
must  put  our  Nation  first,  for  we  are  the 
party  of  all  Americans  caring  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  a  party  that  is  against  division 
by  class,  race  or  region. 

We  are  not  anti-government  for  we  know 
good  government  is  essential,  that  it  pro- 
vides for  a  strong  defense  and  the  frame- 
work for  economic  advance. 

We  know  that  it  is  not  honest  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  "government  is  the 
problem." 
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Bad  government,  yes.  Wasteful  govern- 
ment, yes.  But  not  goverrmient.  Govern- 
ment is  as  good  or  bad.  wasteful  or  efficient 
as  Americans  let  it  be. 

The  1960's  and  1970's  are  gone.  So  are  the 
1940s  and  1950's  and  we  pray  the  1930's  will 
not  return.  What  of  the  1980's? 

It  must  not  be  a  time  for  greed,  but  a  time 
for  sharing  of  burdens  and  rewards. 

That's  the  American  spirit— a  mixture  of 
ambition  and  risk  and  caring  about  the 
other  fellow.  The  Democratic  tomorrow  is  a 
time  of  maximum  freedom  and  maximum 
opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

We  must  have  balanced  domestic,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  which  create  growth, 
explore  new  technology,  foster  new  jobs  for 
those  who  can  work,  and  protect  those  who 
are  helpless.  We  must  have  policies  based  on 
human  dignity  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

We  must  have  a  government  which  is  fair, 
rational  and  honest,  which  listens  to  the 
people  it  serves  and  tells  the  truth. 

We  must  have  a  foreign  policy  both  tough 
and  good.  We  will  protect  ourselves  and  our 
interests  but  we  must  recognize  that  our  in- 
terest is  best  served  by  a  world  of  free  and 
democratic  nations. 

Those  are  the  challenges  which  face  us 
today— the  challenge  of  pulling  our  party 
back  to  its  past  and  into  its  future.* 


TAX  LEASING  LAW  HURTS 
SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  informed  this 
body  of  my  concerns  regarding  the  so- 
called  safe-harbor  leasing  provisions  of 
the  tax  law  we  passed  last  year.  Aside 
from  noting  the  enormous  revenue 
losses  caused  by  this  new  law,  I  have 
attempted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  leasing  provision  confers  dis- 
proportionate tax  advantages  upon 
the  largest  corporations  in  the  Nation 
while  being  of  little  or  no  value  to 
most  small  businesses. 

An  article  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  underscores  this  point. 
Journal  reporter  Sanford  L.  Jacobs, 
begins  his  "Small  Business"  column 
this  week  by  saying: 

Small  businesses  don't  get  anywhere  near 
the  tax  benefits  big  companies  receive  from 
the  safe-harbor  leasing  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  about  to  begin 
another  long  debate  over  the  Federal 
budget  and  our  national  economic 
policies.  With  this  in  mind,  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  for  our  colleagues  to 
read  what  Mr,  Jacobs  has  to  say  about 
leasing  provisions  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  full  text 
of  the  article. 
Leasing  Breaks  Limited  for  Small  Firms 
Small  businesses  don't  get  anywhere  near 
the  tax  benefits  big  companies  receive  from 
the  safe-harbor   leasing   provisions  of  the 
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Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  Most 
publicly  held  corporations  are  likely  to 
become  free  of  paying  corporate  income  tax 
because  of  the  new  law.  tax  practitioners 
say. 

"They  left  it  wide  open  for  the  Occidental 
Petroleums  and  IBMs,  but  they  effectively 
Imocked  the  little  guy  out  of  it, "  says 
Steven  Holub.  director  of  tax  services  at  the 
accounting  firm  of  Laventhol  &  Horwath. 

The  new  law  recognizes  as  leases  for  tax 
purposes  arrangements  that  wouldn't  have 
qualified  under  prior  law.  What  used  to  be 
considered  "sham  leases"  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  thus  ineligible  for 
leasing  tax  benefits,  qualify  under  the  new 
rules.  However,  other  tax  provisions  that 
apply  to  closely  held  corporations— those  in 
which  five  or  fewer  shareholders  own  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  stock— individuals 
and  partnerships,  greatly  limit  the  benefits 
for  small  companies. 

For  companies  that  qualify,  the  benefits 
are  substantial.  Seymour  Israel,  a  New  York 
lawyer  specializing  in  tax  leases,  offers  an 
example.  A  big  company  pays  $150,000  in 
the  first  year  to  buy  $1  million  of  equip- 
ment from  a  second  company.  The  equip- 
ment is  leased  back  to  the  second  company 
which  is  still  owed  a  balance  of  $850,000  on 
the  purchase  price. 

Under  terms  of  the  lease,  the  user's  rent 
matches  the  owner's  debt  payments,  so  no 
additional  money  changes  hands  beyond  the 
original  $150,000.  But  the  owning  corpora- 
tion avoids  $465,000  in  income  tax  in  the 
first  five  years,  more  than  three  times  the 
$150,000  it  paid  to  get  into  the  deal. 

Few  small  companies  can  work  such  an  ar- 
rangement. But  they  can  get  some  benefits 
from  the  new  law,  Mr.  Israel  says.  Their 
leases  will  involve  bigger  cash  outlays  and 
financing  from  a  bank  or  finance  company. 

Mr.  Israel  provides  an  example  from  an 
actual  deal  involving  a  $1  million  computer. 
A  small  company  laid  out  $260,000  in  cash 
to  buy  the  computer  for  leasing.  It  owes  the 
balance  to  a  finance  company  and  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  will  be  $127,000  ahead  on 
the  deal  without  counting  the  value  of  the 
computer  at  that  time.  That's  much  less 
*-  than  the  big  company  gained  In  the  previ- 
ous example. 

"This  puts  many  small  companies  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  publicly  held 
companies,"  Mr.  Israel  says,  "Over  time  that 
disadvantage  can  be  backbreaking." — San- 
ford  L.  Jacobs.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE 
ROYALTY  COLLECTION  PROCESS 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  improve  the 
royalty  collection  process  through 
which  the  United  States  collects  royal- 
ty payments  for  oil  and  gas  production 
on  Federal  lands.  In  1982,  these  pay- 
ments are  estimated  to  be  $500  mil- 
lion. Over  the  past  year  I  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  examining  the  col- 
lection process  which  is  managed  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  The 
system  is  in  unbelievable  disarray.  In 
Joint   public    hearings   with   my   col- 
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league,  Mr.  Markev,  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  authoritative  witnesses  that 
the  USGS  has,  for  at  least  two  dec- 
ades, failed  to  collect  all  the  royalties 
to  which  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  many  Indian  tribes  are  en- 
titled. Further,  there  is  very  little  in 
indication  we  can  expect  any  immedi- 
ate improvement.  Many  of  the  States 
and  Indian  tribes  indicated  they  could 
do  a  better  job  collecting  royalties 
themselves. 

Next  to  the  IRS.  no  other  Federal 
agency  collects  the  amount  of  money 
the  USGS  is  responsible  for  collecting. 
By  1990,  it  is  estimated  conservatively 
that  U.S.  royalties  will  be  over  $14  bil- 
lion annually.  Losses  are  generally  es- 
timated at  10  percent.  The  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Office,  and  others  have  been  is- 
suing a  stream  of  reports  detailing  the 
shortcomings  of  this  collection  process 
for  over  20  years.  Without  rehashing 
all  of  these  shortcomings  and  com- 
menting on  the  many  recommenda- 
tions that  have  come  before  our  sub- 
committees, it  has  become  apparent 
that  several  problems  are  salient. 

First  the  system  clearly  lacks  the 
basic  means  to  determine  in  all  cases 
who  owes  money  to  the  Government, 
how  much  they  owe.  or  whether  or  not 
they  have  paid  what  they  owe. 

Second,  poor  management  practices 
within  the  Geological  Survey  have 
made  it  difficult  to  develop  and  en- 
force rules  necessary  to  insure  the  se- 
curity and  integrity  of  the  oil  produc- 
tion system  itself,  or  to  insure  the 
gathering  of  the  data  necessary  for  ac- 
curate establishment  of  royalties 
owed. 

Third,  efforts  to  reform  the  royalty 
system  do  not  appear  to  be  giving  ade- 
quate priority  to  some  of  the  most 
critical  elements  necessary  for  an  im- 
mediate improvement  of  collection 
and  verification  capabilities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
with  Mr.  Markey  today  is  a  necessary 
step  toward  correcting  these  problems. 
It  will  require  the  same  sound  manage- 
ment practices  within  the  Government 
that  we  demand  of  our  business  com- 
munity. 

First,  this  legislation  will  incorpo- 
rate within  USGS  standard  financial 
and  accounting  safeguards  of  personal 
liability,  bonding  and  independent 
CPA  audits.  These  requirements  are 
met  by  many  of  the  States  which  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittees,  and  it 
is  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
starts  to  meet  them  as  well. 

Second,  those  States  which  have  the 
capability  will  be  given  the  authority, 
subject  to  Federal  audit  guidelines,  to 
collect  these  royalties  which  are  due, 
and  then  to  remit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
the  50  percent— 10  percent  in  the  case 
of  AlEiska— due  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Several  States  have  indicated 
that  they  could,  and  would  like  to,  do 
a  better  job  than  USGS  in  collecting 
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royalties.  I  strongly  believe  the  States 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
manage  these  programs,  since  they 
have  a  major  impact  on  State  reve- 
nues. 

Third,  it  will  grant  USGS  the  au- 
thority to  designate  a  principal  lessee 
for  each  lease,  whose  responsibility  it 
will  be  to  report  and  make  royalty 
payments  on  its  particular  lease.  This 
will  eliminate  the  antitrust  problems 
USGS  stated  prevented  such  useful 
simplification  of  its  system. 

Fourth,  it  will  give  Indians  or  their 
designated  agents  full  access  to  USGS 
records  relative  to  production  or  sales 
from  their  respective  leases.  Such 
access  has  been  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  in  the  past,  even  though  they 
are  the  actual  owners  of  the  land 
being  leased  in  these  cases. 

Fifth,  it  will  grant  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  explicit  authority  to 
track  oil  and  gas  produced  from  Feder- 
al properties  to  refineries  in  order  to 
insure  accurate  reporting  and  pay- 
ment of  royalties  by  producers.  Once 
again,  we  heard  testimony  that  this 
was  already  required,  and  very  effec- 
tive, in  some  of  the  States  with  respect 
to  their  own  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Finally,  it  will  establish  reasonable 
civil  penalties  for  compliance  viola- 
tions without  forcing  USGS  to  shut  in 
a  lease  to  insure  compliance  by  the 
lessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  tolerate 
poor  management  practices  in  the 
Federal  Government.  It  fosters  abuse 
and  fraud.  In  today's  environmemt  we 
should  not.  and  indeed  we  cannot 
afford  to,  eliminate  basic  social  pro- 
grams while  we  fail  to  collect  moneys 
rightly  owed  the  public  whose  interest 
we  represent.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  us  in  this  war  of  fiscal  mis- 
management by  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation.* 


THE  AGONIES  OF  IRELAND  " 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
available  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  a  series  of  articles,  "The  Ag- 
onies of  Ireland",  that  appeared  at  the 
end  of  last  year  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

I  believe  your  letter  to  Mr.  Michael 
Pakenham.  associate  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  text  of 
which  follows,  clearly  states  why  these 
articles  are  such  essential  reading  for 
all  Americans  who  seek  to  understand 
the  problem  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  urgency  behind  the  search  for  its 
resolution.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues 
to  share  them  with  their  constituents 
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who  are  so  deeply  troubled  by  the  on- 
going tragedy  in  Northern  Ireland. 

All  of  us  share  the  hope  of  so  many 
Americans  that  we  will  soon  se«.^  that 
advent  of  a  true  peace  and  a  perma- 
nent ending  to  the  violence  that  has 
taken  so  many  innocent  lives  and 
brought  about  such  great  destruction. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  29.  1981. 
Mr.  Michael  Pakenham. 
Associate  Editor.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
400  N.  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Pakenham:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  your  'agonies"  series  on  Ireland.  I 
agree  with  your  point  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  identify  with  the  humanity  of 
Northern  Ireland,  and  clearly  that  will  only 
occur  when  Americans  heed  your  admoni- 
tion "to  understand  the  problem  and  its  im- 
portance." 

As  you  know  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  been  laboring  against  the  "sim- 
plistic" view  for  years.  We  were  making  con- 
siderable progress  until  the  Hunger  Strike. 
American  television  gave  the  IRA  a  media 
coup  of  sorts  during  that  terrible  protest. 
But  we  have  not  given  up. 

I  hop>e  your  paper  reprints  the  series  in 
pamphlet  form  because  we  could  use  it.  I 
also  intend  to  see  that  it  gets  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Such  knowledgeable  and 
sensible  writing  on  the  Northern  Ireland 
problem  is  rare  in  the  United  States.  You 
and  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  have  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  American  aware- 
ness of  the  true  nature  and  character  of  the 
problem  of  Northern  Ireland. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 

The  Speaker. 
(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer] 
The  Agonies  of  Ireland:  A  Test  of 
Civilization 

What  is  the  island  of  Ireland  to  America? 
A  shininK  emerald  nf  romanticized  nostal- 
gia? Or  an  unyielding,  bottomless  bog  to  be 
fled,  which  for  centuries  was  fought  with 
sweat,  tears  and  hunger?  A  womb  forever  to 
be  yearned  for.  or  a  cruel  poverty  forever  to 
escape?  A  magic,  carefree,  evergreen  island 
enchanted  by  elves  and  songs  sung  by  voices 
as  clear  and  lambent  as  Waterford  crystal? 
A  source  of  passionately  loyal  affection  or 
an  agonizing  reminder  of  blinding.  uru"e- 
solved  rage? 

Is  Ireland  rightly  a  single,  emerging  coun- 
try, still  engaged  in  an  unfulfilled  revolu- 
tion of  national  independence  —or  two  sepa- 
rate countries,  both  post-revolutionary,  un- 
comfortably pluralistic  societies  bypassed  by 
the  industrial  revolution  and  now  turbulent- 
ly  seeking  senses  of  identity  and  purpose 
without  the  consoling  benefit  of  instructive 
models? 

It  is  all  those  things.  It  is— also— some- 
thing more,  and  something  else. 

Somewhat  more  than  2.100  Irish  and  Brit- 
ish men.  women  and  children  have  died  vio- 
lently in  the  last  12  years  of  brutal,  doleful 
"Troubles."  It  is  not  irresponsible— or  irra- 
tional—to fear  that  if  worse  came  to  worst. 
10  times  that  number,  or  20  or  more  times, 
could  die  in  a  wildfire  civil  war. 

Ireland's  gifts  beyond  its  shores  are 
beyond  counting.  The  impact  and  influence 
of  Irish  men  and  women  endure  in  every 
comer  of  the  Western  world.  Irish  names 
and  accomplishments  are  imprinted  upon 
the  politics,  culture,  commerce.,  literature, 
music,  art  and  legends  of  much  of  Latin 
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America.  Prance.  Canada,  Australia.  Spain. 
Portugal  and— more  than  any  of  these— 
England. 

All  those  countries  combined,  however,  do 
not  owe  to  Ireland  as  much  of  their  vitality 
as  does  the  United  States.  The  Irish-Ameri- 
can heritage  is  greater,  if  not  in  absolute 
numbers  then  almost  certainly  in  loyal  af- 
fection, than  any  other  contributor  to  the 
Melting  Pot. 

Conservatively  estimated,  20  million  or 
almost  one-tenth  of  all  Americans  trace 
their  origins  to  Ireland.  The  preponderance 
of  the  earliest  Americans  to  come  from  Ire- 
land were  Protestants  from  the  six  counties 
that  now  constitute  Northern  Ireland,  many 
of  Scottish  or  English  origins  generations 
before— but  Irish  no  less.  Many  of  those  set- 
tlers assimilated  and  lost  their  sense  of  ori- 
gins; thus  the  true  number  of  Americans  of 
Irish  descent  may  well  be  twice  20  million, 
or  more.  Pour  of  the  39  signers  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  of  Irish  birth,  and  nine  others 
of  Irish  ancestry.  At  least  15  of  America's  39 
presidents  have  been  of  predominantly  Irish 
derivation. 

The  official,  if  obviously  not  totally  reli- 
able, statistics  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  begin  with  the  year  1820. 
Since  then,  Ireland,  north  and  south,  has 
sent  to  America  4.7  million  people— a  great- 
er number  than  any  other  country  except 
Germany  (7  million),  Italy  (5.3  million)  and, 
by  a  thin  margin,  Britain,  not  including 
Northern  Ireland,  (4.9  million). 

There  is  deep  reason,  then,  that  Irish 
woes  are  American  woes  as  well.  Those  woes 
today  are  at  a  critical  point.  They  are  as  in- 
tense, in  their  rage  and  violence,  as  at  any 
point  in  the  almost  60  years  since  26  of  the 
32  counties  of  Ireland  became  effectively 
free  of  British  rule  and  began  to  stabilize  as 
an  independent  nation. 

E]conomic  stultification  is  a  serious  con- 
tributor to  the  agonies  of  Ireland,  and 
America  can  help.  But  it  is  not  the  most  dif- 
ficult challenge  today.  What  is?  Most 
simply,  the  endurng  'ourishment  of  a 
peaceful,  rational  r^outical  and  social  order, 
convincingly  responsive  t  explosively  dis- 
cordant constitutent  elements. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  that?  Most 
obviously,  continued  misery  and  bloodshed, 
at  present  levels.  That  is  a  ghastly  prospect. 
But  it  is  based  In  genuine  human  fears  and 
senses  of  defining  identity— so  defining,  by 
many  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  as  to 
be  worth  dying,  and  killing,  for.  Thus  there 
is  today  substantial  danger  that  the  present 
violence  may  develop  into  a  full-scale  civil 
war.  The  murderous  status  quo  and  that  far 
bloodier  extension  are  dismaying. 

To  progress  from  the  present  danger,  and 
to  avert  a  greater  one,  is  the  overriding  test. 

It  is  a  tiny  island,  a  place  of  grand,  rich, 
turbulent,  romantic  history.  Yet  today  It 
has  fewer  inhabitants— north  and  south,  a 
total  of  4.7  million— than  14  of  America's  50 
states,  and  with  32,595  square  miles,  is 
smaller  than  39  of  them.  It  is  a  place  of 
tight,  sharp  focus  of  passion  and  conflict,  of 
neglect  and  passivity,  of  rage  and  yearning. 
It  is  a  source  of  sustenance  of  great  human 
insights,  of  humane  wisdom.  Yet  it  is  also  a 
place  of  rigidity  of  mind,  of  pain  and  polar- 
ization and  brutality. 

Resolving  all  that  w  an  Irish  problem, 
above  all  else,  and  then  a  British  problem, 
by  action  or  default,  a  legacy  of  centuries  of 
history.  But  finally  it  is  a  problem,  a  true 
test,  of  the  capacity  of  Western  civilization. 
For  if  humane  reason  cannot  prevail  on  the 
island  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  forever  doubtful 
that  it  can  rise  effectively  to  trying  difficult 
challenges  elsewhere. 
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In  that  test,  Americans  have  an  inescap- 
able interest,  as  well  as  a  humane  impera- 
tive, whether  they  think  of  their  origins  and 
affections  as  Irish  or  British,  or  an  amal- 
gam, or  separate  from  them  all.  How  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  can  respond  most  con- 
structively is  a  question— a  series  of  intri- 
cately interrelated  questions— which  de- 
mands first  understanding  and  then  positive 
action.  A  series  of  editorials  here  and  sup- 
portive colunms  on  the  Op-ed  Page  will  seek 
to  provide  a  basis  for  that  understanding. 

The  Agonies  of  Ireland:  A  Tyranny  of 
History 

At  every  comer  of  the  island  of  Ireland, 
history  is  both  witness  and  Judge,  the  accus- 
er and  the  accused.  It  intrudes,  first  as  an 
engaging,  often  lyric,  counterpoint  to  all 
other  subjects.  Quickly  then,  it  overpowers 
the  initial  theme— be  that  poetry  or  social 
welfare,  horse-racing  or  industrial  develop- 
ment, fables  or  farming,  family  or  foreign 
relations,  literature  or  liberty.  On  the  island 
of  Ireland,  history  is  a  tyrant. 

The  people  of  Ireland  are  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  both  erudite  and  simple, 
powerful  and  poor.  All  are  legendarily 
warm,  eloquent,  hospitable  and  patient. 
They  are  talkers  and  listeners,  people  who 
glory  in  argument  and  in  the  accepting  rec- 
ognition of  differences.  That  dignity  of 
human  recognition  prevails— until  the 
moment  Tyrant  History  intrudes.  At  that 
point,  old  wounds  are  torn  open,  or  new 
ones  are  inflicted.  Passions  rise,  and  spill 
over.  Latent  agonies  are  laid  bare. 

Left  to  good  nature,  those  agonies  would 
ease  and  perhaps  even  heal— though  realis- 
tically that  would  take  a  generation  or 
more.  But,  conscious  of  the  power  of  in- 
voked history,  tiny  handfuls  of  willful  men 
and  women— for  reasons  they  passionately 
believe  are  Justified— leap  to  exploit  others 
susceptibilities.  The  result  is  strife  and  re- 
nourishment  of  agony. 

What  is  that  Tyrant  History? 

There  cannot  be  more  than  a  half-dozen 
nations  or  cultures  on  earth  about  the  histo- 
ry of  which  so  much  has  been  written  as 
Ireland.  It  is  endlessly  examined,  and  yet 
the  tyrant  still  stalks  the  slums  of  Belfast 
and  Derry.  the  lanes  and  villages  of  Kerry 
and  Donegal,  the  prisons  of  Ulster  and  the 
parliaments  of  Dublin  and  London. 

Ancient  Hibemia.  from  1500  B.C.  and 
before,  was  raided,  swept  and  settled  by 
waves  of  outsiders,  the  most  enduring 
colony  being  Celts,  who  Invaded  from  the 
European  mainland  around  600  B.C.  The 
succeeding  mlllenium  was  a  swirling  fog  of 
tribal  conflict,  which  the  Roman  Empire 
found  purposeless  to  invade. 

Midway  in  the  fifth  century  A.D..  the  en- 
slaved captive  from  Roman  Britain  who  was 
to  become  St.  Patrick  arrived.  Gradually, 
conversion  to  Christianity  began.  Prom  Just 
before  800  A.D.  until  beyond  1000.  waves  of 
pagan  Danes  and  Norsemen  raided— pillag- 
ing, setting  and  intermarrying.  Tribal  and 
feudal  conflict  and  conquest  predominated 
until  the  late  1100s.  when  the  exceptionally 
aggressive  British  King  Henry  II  sponsored 
with  papal  support,  English  mlliUry  domi- 
nation. 

From  then  through  the  1500s.  the  English 
continued  attempts  to  dominate  the  Gaels, 
or  Celts,  who  increasingly  intermarried  with 
the  invaders.  English  power  waned  and  rose 
but  was  generally  successful  at  least  in 
major  cities,  and  especially  within  the  Pale, 
the  often-shifting  boundary,  established  by 
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Henry    II.    around    the    area   centered    on 
Dublin. 

Henry  VIII,  having  broken  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  mid- 1500s. 
became  the  first  Protestant  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, and  an  officially  ordered  settlement  of 
Irish  land  by  English  and  Scots  began. 

How  many  Americans  today  sing  songs  or 
recite  poetry— or  maim  and  kill  their  neigh- 
bors—with passion  whose  roots  are  deeper 
than  400  years?  Tonight  and  every  night  in 
Northern  Ireland,  soaring  lyrics  and  inhu- 
man savagery  will  celebrate  both  sides  of 
the  events  of  the  late  1500s  and  the  1600s. 

Immigration  of  Scots  and  English  to  Ire- 
land, predating  all  but  the  very  earliest  Eu- 
ropean settlements  in  America,  continued 
under  Elizabeth  I.  through  successive  upris- 
ings and  revolts.  In  the  early  1600s.  King 
James  I  increased  the  flow  of  settlers  with 
the  "plantation"  of  substantial  numbers  of 
Scote  in  the  northern  province  of  Ulster. 
They  had  been  preceded,  in  small  numbers, 
for  centuries:  Scotland  is  a  mere  21  miles, 
and  visible,  from  Ireland. 

It  was  those  Ulster  "Scotch  Irish"  who 
were  the  chief  target  of  attack  in  the  Catho- 
lic "Great  Rebellion"  of  1641.  which  precipi- 
tated the  English  Civil  War.  That  was  final- 
ly put  down  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  as- 
sumed control  of  the  English  government. 
Cromwell  then  ravaged  Irish  Catholics' 
properties  and  churches  with  a  Puritan 
army  flaming  with  zealotry. 

Protestants  took  control  of  most  of  the 
land.  After  restoration  of  the  English  mon- 
archy, James  II,  a  Catholic,  sought  briefly 
to  redress  the  Cromwellian  deprediations. 
James  was  driven  from  England  amid  a 
power  struggle  with  complex  religious  over- 
tones. In  1690,  James  was  pursued  to  Ire- 
land by  William  of  Orange,  a  Protestant 
who— confusingly  today— had  the  support  of 
the  pope.  James's  Catholic  forces  were  de- 
feated at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

The  early  1700s  were  deceptively  peaceful 
under  Protestant  dominance.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  that  century,  however,  conflict 
began  to  grow  again,  encouraged  by  the 
American  and  French  revolutions.  So  did 
the  seeds  of  modem  Irish  republicanism, 
the  national  independence  movement- 
dramatized  by  establishment  in  Belfast  in 
1791  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  by 
Theobold  Wolfe  Tone  and  others  who  were 
predominantly  Protestants.  Wolfe  Tone's 
aspiration:  "To  unite  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland  ...  to  substitute  the  common  name 
of  Irishman  in  place  of  the  denominations 
of  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Dissenter."  Dis- 
unity made  that  hope  illusory.  The  "United 
Irish"  rebellion  was  crushed  by  English  and 
loyalist  Irish  forces  in  1798,  but  only  after 
the  loss  of  30,000  lives. 

The  first  half  of  the  19th  century  was 
dominated  by  struggles  between  the  concept 
of  Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  that  of  Ireland  as  an  unruly 
colony.  The  potato  famine  of  1845-50  drove 
more  than  one  million  of  Ireland's  eight 
million  inhabitants  to  emigrate,  the  largest 
number  to  America,  leaving  800,000  dead 
behind  them.  The  northeast  part  of  the 
island,  with  a  grain-based  food  economy  and 
predominantly  Protestant— more  Scots- 
Presbyterian  than  Anglican— suffered  far 
less  misery  than  the  potato-dependent, 
mainly  Catholic  areas  of  the  island. 

Irish  nationalism,  increasingly  a  Catholic 
cause,  grew  in  popular  strength  outside 
Ulster,  amid  bitter  struggle.  Home  rule  for 
Ireland,  under  the  British  crown,  gained 
great  support,  though  not  fulfillment.  Sub- 
stantial land  reforms  were  accomplished  by 
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the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  through  Brit- 
ish efforts  to  ease  the  passions  of  national- 
ism. 

Thwarted  in  close  debates  and  maneuver- 
ings  in  the  British  Parliament,  the  cause  of 
Irish  home  rule  and  thus  of  nationalism 
grew  more  powerful.  That  nurtured  growth 
of  militant  separatist  and  unionist  organiza- 
tions, with  unionist  support  concentrated  In 
the  Protestant  parts  of  the  nine  counties  of 
the  province  of  Ulster,  where  Protestants 
felt  increasingly  threatened  by  the  prospect 
of  expropriation  of  property  and  power,  or 
even  massacre,  should  Catholics  capture 
control:  Huge  unofficial  armies  grew  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant. 

The  British  government,  distracted  by 
World  War  I,  muddled  along.  On  Easter 
Monday,  1916,  a  rebellion  began  in  Dublin, 
with  declaration  of  an  Irish  Republic.  In 
what  today  is  recognized  as  gross  and  brutal 
stupidity,  British  forces  martyred  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  that  rebellion  before  firing 
squads— after  they  had  surrendered. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  I,  a  provision- 
al Irish  government  began  to  take  hold, 
amid  a  bloody  guerrilla  war.  The  War  of  In- 
dependence, or  Anglo-Irish  War,  caused 
about  2,000  deaths,  brutalized  tens  of  thou- 
sands, but  led  to  a  treaty  in  1921  by  which 
the  British  government  conceded  virtually 
independent  dominion  status  to  26  of  the  32 
counties. 

During  those  events,  the  British  govern- 
ment was  faced  with  the  onset  of  World 
War  I  and  the  concurrent  threat  of  a  mas- 
sive civil  war  by  a  Protestant  Ulster  Volun- 
teer Force  of  nearly  100,000  men,  armed 
with  40,000  military  rifles,  vast  ammunition 
and  an  incalculable  armory  of  other  weap- 
ons. London  backed  off  its  resolve  to  leave 
the  entire  island  politically  intact  in  its  new 
status  and  excluded  six  counties  in  Ulster 
which  had  a  geographically  unevenly  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  Protestant  majority. 

The  26  counties,  called  the  Irish  Free 
State,  struggled  through  hideously  bloody 
internal  dispute  over  the  treaty  and  its  ex- 
clusion of  the  north,  but  the  26  counties 
became  increasingly  stable  and,  in  1949.  the 
Irish  parliament  declared  an  independent 
republic. 

Northern  Ireland  remained  a  province  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  largely  governed  by  its 
own  parliament  in  Belfast.  The  yearning  for 
a  united  Ireland  remained  powerful  in  the 
republic  and— among  Catholics— in  North- 
em  Ireland.  Nearly  all  the  one  million 
Protestants  of  the  north  continued  to  be  im- 
placably devoted  to  maintaining  union 
with— and  protection  by— Britain. 

Those  Protestants  remained  insensitive  to 
the  basic  rights  of  the  almost  half-million 
Catholics  in  the  six  counties.  Nationalist  ex- 
tremists, designated  the  Irish  Republican 
Army,  waged  a  series  of  terrorist  campaigns 
against  the  government.  In  the  late  1960s,  a 
strong  Catholic  civil  rights  movement  devel- 
oped, a  resounding  echo  of  the  worldwide 
civil  rights  tide  and  student  unrest  and  pro- 
test. 

Paramilitary  terrorism  re-emerged  from 
both  extremes  and  led,  in  1972.  to  British 
suspension  of  the  repressively  Protestant- 
dominated  Northern  Ireland  parliament  and 
reimposition  of  direct  rule  from  London,  ini- 
tially at  lea«t  to  protect  the  rights  of  belea- 
guered Catholics. 

There  Ireland  stands  today.  Every  phrase 
of  that  tiny  diagram  of  its  history  oversim- 
plifies events  which  themselves  alone  fill 
volumes  of  history.  The  perspective  of  every 
phrase  could  be  debated,  and  is. 

To  many  of  the  island's  3.5  million  Catho- 
lics, it  is  a  simple  story— one  of  oppression 
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by  English  and  Scots,  of  centuries  of  denial 
of  cultural,  territorial,  religious  and  govern- 
mental integrity,  and  thus  of  personal  digni- 
ty. To  many  of  Northern  Ireland's  more 
than  one  million  Protestants  it  is  also  a 
simple  story,  one  of  centuries  of  fighting  off 
the  threat  of  domination  and  religious  and 
economic  subjugation— and  to  many  minds 
massacre— by  a  Catholic  majority. 

The  life  of  every  Irish  man.  woman  and 
child,  south  and  north.  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, is  woven  into  the  seamless  tapestry  of 
violence  and  fear,  of  heroism  and  meanness, 
of  rebellion  and  frustration  which  is  Ire- 
land's history.  All  hope  for  an  enduring  end 
to  those  agonies  lies  in  conquering  that 
Tyrant  History,  for  peace  and  prosperity 
can  be  nourished  only  in  conciliation  of  the 
past. 

The  Agonies  o*  Ireland:  The  Reality  of 
Differences 

For  the  woes  of  Ireland  today,  there  is 
blame  enough  to  go  around.  Those  agonies 
are  not  going  to  be  laid  to  rest  by  any 
sudden  act  of  political  or  economic  magic. 

Then  what  can  bring  relief  of  the  drain  of 
human  energy  and  material  resources,  the 
violent  attrition  of  body  and  spirit? 

There  are  as  many  answers  as  there  are 
vantage  points  in  Ireland  and  beyond  its 
shores:  dozens.  All  prescriptions  with  the 
slightest  hope  of  fulfillment,  however,  con- 
tain one  common  premise:  Any  progress 
must  begin  with  a  broadly  shared,  dispas- 
sionate acceptance  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flicts, real  and  mythic. 

The  reality  is  that  there  are  two  political 
entities  on  the  island  of  Ireland.  One  is  the 
Irish  Republic,  with  26  counties,  an  inde- 
pendent, democratic  state.  The  other  is  the 
Province  of  Northern  Ireland,  comprising 
six  of  the  nine  counties  of  the  ancient  Irish 
province  of  Ulster,  occupying  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  island.  It  is  constitutionally  a 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland.  Its  voters  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Parliament  in  London,  the 
oldest  democratic  body  on  earth,  precisely, 
as  are  the  voters  of  Liverpool  or  Edinburgh. 
Its  laws  and  taxes  and  the  levels  and  poli- 
cies of  government  service  are  set  by  the 
British  Parliament. 

To  American  eyes,  or  pocket  calculators  or 
geography  lessons,  the  numbers  are  tiny: 
The  island  is  32.595  square  miles  of  land, 
almost  exactly  the  size  of  Maine  (33.215 
square  miles),  70  percent  that  of  Pennsylva- 
nia (45,333),  less  than  one-eight  the  area  of 
California  (158.693).  It  is  302  miles  from  its 
northmost  point  to  its  southern  reach,  171 
miles  from  east  to  west.  The  population  is 
4.7  million,  exactly  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area,  less  than  half  that  of 
Pennsylvania  (11.8  million). 

Those  numbers  are  astonishingly  small. 
Yet  the  numbers  underlying  the  misery 
that  plagues  the  island  are  even  smaller. 
The  Irish  Republic  occupies  27.136  square 
miles,  and  Northern  Ireland  5,459— a  mere 
16%  percent  of  the  total,  and  roughly  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  (5.009 
square  miles),  little  more  than  half  the  size 
of  New  Jersey  (7,836  square  miles).  The  pop- 
ulation is  divided:  Less  than  two  thirds, 
about  3.1  million,  live  in  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic—roughly 100,000  of  them  Protestant.  A 
bit  more  than  1.6  million  people,  almost  as 
many  as  live  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
(population:  1.7  million),  live  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and  about  1.1  million  are  Protes- 
tant. 
Is  that  division  not  absurd? 
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It  is  aljsurd.  and  intolerable— to  many 
people  inside  both  elements  of  the  island 
and  beyond  it.  not  the  least  to  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

To  most  of  the  residents  of  Northern  Ire- 
land it  is  the  opposite  of  absurd.  In  their 
eyes  and  hearts  today,  maintaining  parti- 
tion from  the  Irish  Republic  is  fundamental 
to  their  sense  of  religious  belief  and  herit- 
age, to  their  cultural  identity  and  to  their 
physical,  economic,  political  and  social  well- 
being. 

That  division  is  the  basis  of  the  agonies  of 
Ireland.  Beyond  Ireland's  shores,  it  agonizes 
vast  numbers  of  other  people,  both  involved 
and  uninvolved. 

What  is  partition? 

History  offers  indictments  for  partition's 
cause  and  consequences  that  cover  a  millen- 
ium  and  more  and  can  fill  a  library.  If  the 
Tyrant  History  is  for  the  moment  set  aside, 
however,  partition  owes  its  force  to  religious 
identity— Christian  denomination.  The  im- 
plications are  far  more  complex.  They  are 
more  tragic  by  far  than  any  disciple  of  the 
avowed  common  Savior  of  all  of  them  could 
rationalize. 

The  population  of  the  Irish  Republic  is 
between  95  and  98  percent  Roman  Catholic. 
The  most  persuasive  assessments,  from 
within  and  outside  the  church,  suggest 
about  80  percent  are  devoutly  practicing 
members  of  the  church,  by  many  appraisals 
the  highest  density  of  genuine  Christian 
piety  left  in  any  country  on  earth. 

The  population  of  Northern  Ireland,  in 
contrast,  is  about  31  percent  Catholic,  ap- 
proximately 478,000.  There  are  somewhat 
more  than  one  million  non-Catholics,  most 
of  them  professing  Protestants:  about 
406.000  Presbyterians,  335.000  members  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  (an  element  of  the 
Anglican  communion  that  like  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  derives  from  Church  of 
England).  71,000  Methodists.  87.000  of  other 
Protestant  denominations  including  Congre- 
gationalist.  Baptist,  Unitarian,  Christian 
Scientist  and  a  large  number  of  other  small- 
er denominations  many  of  them  evangelical. 
An  additional  143,000  give  censustakers  no 
denomination,  but  demographically  are  esti- 
mated to  be  Protestant  at  least  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  population.  (In  the 
last  census.  2.633  people  in  the  Republic  and 
959  in  Northern  Ireland  identified  them- 
selves as  Jewish— .08  percent  of  the  total 
population.  And  in  Northern  Ireland  there's 
a  legendary  response  when  one  is  men- 
tioned: "Oh  yes.  but  is  he  [she]  a  Protestant 
Jew  or  a  Roman  Catholic  Jew?") 

The  conflicts  are  not  spiritual.  They  are 
broader  and  deeper  and  more  bitter  than 
theological  differences— and  dolorously  un- 
christian. They  are  atavistic,  economic, 
tribal  and  paranoic— and  after  all  that,  po- 
litical. In  that,  the  conficts  share  common 
qualities  of  implacable  passion  and  ineffable 
aspiration  with  the  sentiments  of  Jews  and 
Palestinians  for  the  land  that  today  is 
Israel. 

As  in  the  Middle  East,  there  is  a  plethora 
of  historic  justifications  for  murderous  vio- 
lence. The  Protestant  majority  enjoys  and 
perpetuates  advantages  over  Catholics  in 
virtually  every  aspect  of  the  economy. 
There  are  inequities  and  injustices,  and 
there  have  been,  and  are,  failures  in  dealing 
with  them.  As  anywhere  on  earth  where 
there  is  bitter  conflict,  however,  if  there  is 
to  be  hope  for  peace,  those  arguments  must 
be  set  aside. 

Today  the  choice  is  clear.  The  only  re- 
sponsible choice  must  be  based  on  a  resolve 
to  ease,  then  reconcile,  the  conflict,  whether 
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that  should  lead  to  a  peaceful  unification  of 
Ireland  or  not.  That  choice  cannot  be  be- 
tween one  sectarian  community  or  the 
other.  To  make  that  choice  and  to  press  if 
forward  with  material  aid  or  energy— which 
many  Americans  do,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly—is to  become  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  to 
augment  agony,  to  perpetuate  conflict,  or  to 
contribute — however  earnestly,  romantical- 
ly, stupidly— to  raising  today's  violence 
toward  a  very  present  danger  of  civil  war. 

There  is  one  humane,  intelligent  alterna- 
tive. It  is  to  identify  with  the  humanity  in 
Northern  Ireland,  in  all  its  defiant  complex- 
ity and  conflict.  It  is  to  Insist  that  accept- 
ance, understanding  and  discipline  be 
turned  to  easing  fears,  bridging  chasms  and 
nourishing  common  accord.  The  American 
people  and  government  can  contribute 
much,  in  ways  which  must  be  examined  in 
detail. 

That  is  a  complex  challenge  which  will 
demand  patience,  hard  work  and  decisive- 
ness. But  only  in  such  efforts  is  there  prom- 
ise of  stemming  the  tide  of  misery.* 


INTERNATIONAL  SALES 
CORPORATIONS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
last  session  I,  and  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Representative  Sam  Gib- 
bons, chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Trade  Subcommittee,  intro- 
duced legislation  designed  to  stim^ulate 
debate  and  discussion  with  respect  to 
export  incentives.  Our  bill,  H.R.  5179, 
establishes  International  Sales  Corpo- 
rations (ISO's). 

H.R.  5179  is  designed  to  replace  our 
current  worldwide  system  of  taxation 
of  exports  with  a  territorial  tax 
system,  a  system  similar  to  that  used 
by  most  of  our  major  trading  partners. 
Under  a  territorial  tax  system,  a  com- 
pany would  pay  taxes  in  the  country 
in  which  it  was  located.  The  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation,  being  outside 
the  taxing  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  would  pay  no  U.S.  income 
taxes  on  qualified  exports. 

As  I  stated  upon  introduction  of 
H.R.  5179,  the  bill  would  use  ISO's  to 
replace  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporations  (DISC'S).  DISC  was  first 
enacted  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
companies  to  increase  the  volume  of 
their  exports.  Unfortunately,  the  lim- 
ited benefits  DISC  provides  fall  short 
of  the  export  incentives  our  major 
trading  partners  provide  their  export- 
ers. DISC  has  become  more  of  a  prize 
exporters  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  exporting  than  a  real  export 
incentive. 

In  addition,  DISC  has  been  under  re- 
peated attack  as  not  conforming  with 
the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  Although  a  cease- 
fire now  exists  in  GATT  with  regard 
to  the  conflicts  about  DISC,  the  terms 
of   the   cease-fire   permit   any   GATT 
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member  to  reopen  the  controversy  at 
any  time. 

H.R.  5179  was  drafted  to  provide  a 
real  export  incentive  which,  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  GATT-conform- 
ing.  Those  objectives  tend  to  conflict 
in  our  U.S.  Tax  Code,  so  that  proper 
drafting  has  become  a  problem.  We 
have  therefore  been  considering  sever- 
al changes  in  some  of  the  original 
bill's  provisions. 

The  current  bill  requires  an  ISC  to 
purchase  export  products  from  a  man- 
ufacturer or  other  party  who  is  related 
to  one  of  the  ISC  shareholders.  The 
ISC  is  also  required  to  sell  its  products 
to  an  unrelated  party.  These  rules, 
however,  could  result  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  of  the  incentives  we 
wanted  to  provide.  This  is  especially 
true  with  respect  to  the  rules  regard- 
ing related  party  sales.  We  therefore 
are  considering  modifying  the  related 
party  sales  provisions  of  H.R.  5179  to 
permit  an  ISC  to  continue  the  current 
DISC  practice  of  selling  to  related 
companies  abroad. 

We  are  also  considering  modifying 
the  bill  to  provide  greater  incentives 
for  smaller  business  to  export.  There 
is  a  great  reservoir  of  potential  small 
business  exports  which,  if  tapped, 
could  substantially  reduce  our  current 
trade  deficits.  The  provision  we  are 
considering  adding  would  allow  small- 
er exporters  to  maintain  the  ISC  offi- 
cer in  the  United  States,  although 
they  would  still  be  required  to  form, 
and  maintain,  some  de  minimus  corpo- 
rate presence  in  a  foreign  country. 

A  third  modification  we  are  consid- 
ering would  also  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  smaller  exporters.  Under 
the  current  bill,  an  ISC  is  limited  to 
four  shareholders,  each  of  which  is  re- 
quired to  own  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  ISC  stock.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  formation  of  ISO's  by  smaller  ex- 
porters, we  are  considering  expanding 
the  number  of  ISC  shareholders  per- 
mitted. 

The  preliminary  redrafting  of  H.R. 
5179  is  far  from  finished.  The  modifi- 
cations outlined  above  are  merely  the 
first  of  what  will  most  likely  be  several 
changes  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
bill.  We  continue  to  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  any  other  interested  par- 
ties, to  join  us  in  developing  a  compre- 
hensive export  incentive  program,  and 
welcome  any  comments  or  suggestions 
for  additional  changes.* 


PmHA  RURAL  WATER  BILL 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
am  introducing  the  Rural  Domestic 
Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal  Pa- 
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cilities  Act  of  1982  on  the  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dorgan,  and 
Mr.  Panetta. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
been  promoted  by  the  failure  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  the  PmHA 
water  and  waste  disposal  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Last  year  the  administration  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  the  interest  rate 
from  5  percent  to  the  bond  maritet 
rate  which  was  12.25  percent  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  administration  argued  that 
this  increase  would  help  target  the 
funds  to  low-income  commxmities. 
Many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
questioned  this  logic,  but  wanted  to 
meet  the  Secretary  at  least  halfway. 
Therefore,  we  raised  the  interest  rate 
ceiling  to  market  rate  but  retained 
subsidized  loans  for  those  communities 
with  medisui  incomes  below  the  pover- 
ty level  and  other  communities  that 
might  be  determined  to  be  low  income 
by  the  Secretary.  The  idea  was  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  flexibility  in 
administering  the  program.  But  con- 
gressional intent  was  clear— communi- 
ties that  need  subsidies  should  get 
them  and  communities  that  do  not 
need  them  should  pay  the  bond 
marlKet  rate. 

We  also  set  aside  75  percent  of  the 
grants  for  low-income  communities. 
Again  with  funds  drastically  reduced- 
fiscal  year  1981,  fimding  $1  billion; 
fiscal  year  1982.  funding  $500  million— 
we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  neediest 
were  served  first.  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed with  what  has  transpired.  Im- 
plementation of  this  program  has  not 
been  in  line  with  congressional  intent. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  has  not 
used  his  discretion  in  defining  low- 
income  communities.  Rather,  he  has 
used  the  poverty  guideline  for  individ- 
uals as  the  only  standard  for  eligibil- 
ity. As  a  result,  few.  If  any  communi- 
ties In  my  State  and  most  other 
States,  are  now  eligible  for  5-percent 
loans.  Further,  the  75-percent  set- 
aside  of  grant  funds  was  Issued  and 
withdrawn. 

As  a  result  of  this  disregard  of  con- 
gressional intent  the  program  does  not 
worlc.  By  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
statute,  resulting  in  the  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  the  5-percent  loan,  FmHA 
has  rendered  the  program  virtually 
useless  for  needy  communities.  Ac- 
cording to  my  calculations,  assuming  a 
market  rate  loan  and  a  typical  capital 
cost  per  user  of  $8,000  and  a  75-per- 
cent grant,  the  minimum  community 
median  income  necessary  to  qualify 
for  the  program  is  almost  $25,000. 

First  quarter  fiscal  year  1981  statis- 
tics appear  to  bear  out  my  point.  Ac- 
cording to  FmHA  only  4  percent  of  the 
funds  were  spent  in  the  first  quarter. 
A  total  of  41  loans  were  made,  93  per- 
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cent  were  at  the  market  rate,  only  3 
loans  were  made  at  the  5-percent  in- 
terest rate.  No  grants  were  made  to 
these  three  communities  receiving  5- 
percent  loans.  In  short,  no  grants  were 
made  to  low-income  communities,  in 
clear  disregard  of  congressional  intent. 
From  what  I  can  tell,  virtually  all  of 
the  grants  were  made  to  communities 
receiving  market  rate  loans.  These 
communities  are  not,  by  the  agencies 
own  definition,  low  income. 

We  have  continued  to  speak  out  on 
this  problem.  The  conferees  on  the 
farm  bill  added  report  language  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  set  a  higher 
standard  for  income  eligibility  for  sub- 
sidized loans  so  that  more  communi- 
ties would  be  eligible.  The  mandate  for 
set  aside  of  75  percent  of  grants  was 
also  reiterated.  Lastly,  FmHA  was  in- 
structed to  set  up  a  project  selection 
procedure  so  that  applications  would 
be  ranked  on  the  basis  of  income,  com- 
munity siae  and  existence  of  health 
and  safety  hazards.  FmHA  has  issued 
no  regulations  on  any  of  these  con- 
gressional directives.  Here  we  are 
today  with  a  program  that  does  not 
work  except  for  the  wealthiest  com- 
munities. Bureaucratic  rigamarole 
abounds  and  those  communities  that 
need  clean  drinking  water  wait,  and 
wait,  and  wait. 

Because  of  this  record  of  disregard 
of  congressional  intent  and  bureau- 
cratic bungling,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  implement  the  changes  in  the 
FmHA  water  and  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram requested  under  statute  and 
report  language.  The  key  points  of 
this  legislation  are- 
One.  A  sliding  interest  rate  ranging 
from  5  percent  to  the  average  bond 
market  rate; 

Two.  A  sliding  scale  on  grant  size 
based  on  oonununity  income  and  com- 
munity size.  The  maximum  grant  is,  as 
now  in  current  law,  75  percent; 

Three.  A  project  selection  system 
which  provides  for  ranking  of  all  ap- 
plications based  on  three  equally 
weighted  factors:  health  and  safety 
hazards,  community  income,  and  com- 
munity size; 

Four.  Congressional  review  of  all 
FmHA  regulations  to  insure  that  in 
the  future  the  wishes  of  the  Congress 
are  carried  out;  and 

Five.  A  variety  of  cost  savings  meas- 
ures including  creation  of  a  predeve- 
lopment  fund  and  technical  assistance 
program  for  small  communities. 

Recognizing  spending  limitations,  we 
are  requesting  no  new  funds  beyond 
current  fiscal  year  1983  budget  esti- 
mates for  authorizations. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  we  must  do  better  than  the  pro- 
gram we  have  now.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  the  PmHA  record  of  implementa- 
tion on  this  program.  We  should  move 
forward  with  the  clear  and  precise  di- 
rection as  contained  in  this  bill  so  that 
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there  can  be  no  mistake  about  our 
intent.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  LIEUTENANT 
POWELL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  friend  of  law  enforcement  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  honor  an  out- 
standing police  officer  from  Oxnard, 
Calif.  Lt.  Charles  P.  Powell. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  19, 
1982,  the  Oxnard  Police  Officer's  Club 
will  honor  the  retirement  of  Lieuten- 
ant Powell.  Lieutenant  Powell  had 
dedicated  29'/a  years  of  public  service 
to  his  community.  He  joined  the 
Oxnard  Police  Department  of  June  1, 
1952,  as  a  rookie  patrolman.  On  May  1, 
1956,  he  was  promoted  to  sergeant, 
and  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on 
August  1,  1963.  He  and  his  wife  Betty 
have  two  daughters  and  one  son: 
Sandra,  Tamara,  Charles. 

During  the  past  3  years,  Lieutenant 
Powell  has  been  in  charge  of  internal 
affairs  and  prior  to  that  he  was  the 
head  of  records  and  the  bureau  of 
identification. 

Throughout  his  distinguished 
career.  Lieutenant  Powell  has  dis- 
played great  competence  and  dedica- 
tion in  service  to  his  community. 
Thus,  I  join  with  his  many  friends  in 
the  Oxnard  area  who  wish  him  well 
during  his  retirement  and  thank  him 
for  a  job  well  done.* 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  CLEAN 
AIR  DEBATE 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  will  shortly  begin  active  debate 
and  markup  of  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize and  amend  the  Federal  law  that 
provides  the  framework  for  the  Na- 
tion's air  quality  management  pro- 
gram. These  markups  follow  extensive 
Congressional  hearings  and  the  bipar- 
tisan, $10  million  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality.  The 
Commission  report  and  the  testimony 
of  hundreds  of  witnesses  corroborate 
the  need  for  change. 

The  reauthorization  promises  to  be 
lively.  The  scope  and  specific  amend- 
ment remain  speculative  and  will  be 
highly  controversial.  Industry,  envi- 
ronmentalists, and  other  segments  of 
the  society  have  been  organizing  and 
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preparing  for  this  debate  since  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  law  in  1977. 

To  help  interested  citizens  better  un- 
derstand the  debate  I  asked  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  to  define  a  few  of 
the  key  terms.  I  apologize  for  the 
technical  and  legal  jargon  but  assure 
you  that  they  comprise  only  a  small 
portion  in  this  regulatory  maze.  The 
actual  law  is  173  pages  and  is  imple- 
mented through  more  than  2,500 
pages  of  complex  regulation.  Anne 
Gorsuch.  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  recently 
stated. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  complicated  regulatory  scheme 
that  has  ever  been  conceived  by  any  group 
of  people. 

Others  have  described  it  as  the  Law- 
yers F^ill-Employment  Act.  This  glos- 
sary should  help  one  understand  news 
accounts  and  sift  through  the  charges 
and  countercharges  which  are  sure  to 
arise  as  the  debate  continues. 
Glossary  of  Key  Terms 

national  ambient  air  quality  standards 

The  1970  Clean  Air  Act  required  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  develop  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  of  the  most  suscepti- 
ble segments  of  the  population  with  an  ad- 
ditional margin  of  safety  and  to  protect 
public  welfare  from  any  known  or  anticipat- 
ed adverse  effects.  Congress  expressly  pro- 
hibited the  Agency  from  considering  the  dif- 
ficulty of  compliance  or  the  cost  for  control 
when  setting  the  standards.  Standards  have 
been  set  for  six  non-hazardous  pollutants. 
These  include  sulfur  oxides,  particulates, 
carbon  monoxide,  ozone,  nitrogen  and  lead. 

The  standards  for  each  pollutant  are  ex- 
pressed as  a  maximum  allowable  value  for  a 
specified  time  period  of  measurement.  For 
example,  the  maximum  allowable  value  for 
carbon  monoxide  in  a  single  1  hour  period  is 
35  parts  per  million  (ppm).  An  area  would 
be  classified  as  not  meeting  the  Federal 
standard  if  carbon  monoxide  levels  exceeded 
35  parts  per  million  twice  for  any  of  the 
8,760  hourly  periods  in  one  year.  The  short 
time  periods  for  measurement,  the  vagaries 
of  natural  phenomenon  and  unreliable  mon- 
itoring equipment  all  play  havoc  with  com- 
pliance determinations. 

STATE  IMPLEMENTATION  PLANS 

These  are  voluminous  documents  pre- 
pared by  each  State  describing  the  quality 
of  the  air,  the  sources  of  pollution  and  the 
strategy  by  which  emissions  will  be  con- 
trolled in  order  to  attain  and  maintain 
NAAQS.  State  Implementation  Plans  con- 
tain a  staggering  amount  of  detailed  infor- 
mation. They  may  include  items  as  varied  as 
the  emission  limits  for  every  industrial 
plant,  the  design  parameters  for  specific 
pollution  control  equipment,  and  the 
number  of  miles  of  bike  paths  to  be  built  in 
the  next  3  years.  The  State  Implementation 
Plan  and  supporting  documentation  for  Illi- 
nois fills  a  bookshelf,  while  the  one  for  Cali- 
fornia fills  a  small  track. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
must  evaluate  each  State  Implementation 
Plan  to  determine  that  the  State  has  de- 
signed and  made  provision  to  implement  an 
aggressive  program  to  achieve  all  national 
standards  within  a  specified  date.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  must  also  ap- 
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prove  any  modification  to  the  State  plan. 
Implementation  of  programs  specified  in  a 
State  Implementation  Plan  is  Federally  en- 
forceable. 

ATTAINMENT  DEADLINES 

In  the  1970  Act.  Congress  set  1975  as  the 
date  by  which  all  States  must  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards.  The  1975  attainment  date  was 
overly  optimistic,  and  despite  good  faith  ef- 
forts, many  areas  of  the  country  could  not 
meet  this  deadline.  In  1977,  Congress  recog- 
nized that  the  original  deadline  was  unreal- 
istic. The  Clean  Air  Act  was  amended  and 
the  deadline  for  meeting  National  Ambient 
Air  Quality  Standards  was  extended  to  1982, 
with  a  provision  for  an  additional  extension 
to  1987  for  ozone  and  carbon  monoxide.  A 
number  of  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles  and 
Houston  will  probably  not  meet  either  the 
1982  or  1987  deadline  for  every  pollutant. 
The  combination  of  geography,  prevailing 
meteorology,  and  composition  and  size  of 
the  industrial  base  will  prevent  compli- 
ance—unless most  vehicles  are  taken  off  the 
road  and  many  facilities  are  closed. 

NONATTAINMENT  OR  "DIRTY  AIR"  AREAS 

Over  650  counties  are  presently  not  meet- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  NAAQS.  While  a  few 
counties  have  serious  air  pollution  problems 
the  majority  are  of  limited  duration. 

An  area  is  called  non-attainment  when  a 
predictive  computer  model  indicates  or  a 
monitor  records  two  "violations"  or  exceed- 
ences  of  the  specified  standard  in  a  one  year 
period  for  any  one  of  the  six  pollutants.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  an  area  with 
two  violations  and  an  area  with  100;  both 
are  called  non-attainment.  Nor  is  any  dis- 
tinction made  whether  the  violation  is  1 
ppm  or  100  ppm  or  between  the  area  that 
exceeds  the  standard  for  one  pollutant  and 
the  area  that  exceeds  the  standards  for  five 
different  pollutants,  even  though  areas  are 
classified  as  non-attairunent  by  pollutant. 
Both  Hillsborough.  New  Hampshire  and  Los 
Angeles.  California  are  classified  non-attain- 
ment and  subject  to  additional  and  costly 
programs. 

By  and  large,  the  media  describe  any  area 
that  exceeds  a  standard  as  "dirty  and  un- 
healthy." While  graphic,  this  description  is 
not  totally  accurate.  Recall  that  the  stand- 
ard is  set  to  protect  the  most  sensitive  seg- 
ments of  the  population  and  with  a  margin 
of  safety.  Many  non-attainment  areas  have 
only  minimal  excursions  above  a  standard 
and  these  often  occur  in  localized  hot  spots 
such  as  congested  downtown  traffic  inter- 
sections. Another  common  misconception  is 
the  assumption  that  the  entire  p)opulation 
living  in  a  non-attainment  area  is  adversely 
affected  by  an  exceedence  of  the  standard. 
For  example,  the  most  common  exceedence 
of  the  carbon  monoxide  standard  is  the  8 
hour  average  and  this  usually  occurs  in  the 
winter.  Thus,  only  those  susceptible  and 
outdoors  in  the  specific  area  where  the  ex- 
ceedence occurred  are  at  any  risk.  The  prob- 
ability of  all  these  events  occurring  simulta- 
neously in  most  non-attainment  areas  is 
quite  small.  This  is  particularly  relevant 
given  the  findings  of  rec»nt  studies  that  in- 
dicate that  the  average  person  spends  85% 
of  his  or  her  time  indoors. 

CONSTRUCTION  BANS,  FEDERAL  SANCTIONS,  AND 
ENFORCEMENT  PENALTIES 

The  Act  requires  the  Federal  government 
to  take  civil  and  criminal  actions  and  impose 
penalties  for  plants  that  fail  to  meet  emis- 
sion limitations.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  must  also  abrogate  State  air 
quality     programs    when     the    plans    are 
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deemed  inadequate.  In  addition.  Federal 
grants  for  highways  and  sewers  must  be 
withheld  and  all  permits  for  construction  or 
modification  of  industrial  plants  denied  if 
the  State  cannot  develop  a  State  Implemen- 
tation Plan  that  shows  attainment  by  the 
statutory  deadlines. 

As  a  result  of  the  unrealistic  atUiiunent 
deadlines  contained  in  the  Act,  a  number  of 
companies  and  States  are  currently  being 
penalized  by  the  construction  ban  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  Some  are  caught  in  a  regu- 
latory "Catch-22"  despite  their  good  faith 
efforts  at  controlling  emissions.  For  exam- 
ple, because  the  State  of  California  cannot 
develop  a  realistic  plan  to  show  attainment 
by  1987  for  ozone.  Chevron  Oil  Company, 
Inc.  has  been  unable  to  proceed  with  a  proj- 
ect in  Richmond,  California  intended  to 
allow  Chevron  to  process  domestic  heavy 
crude  oil.  The  project  would  have  reduced 
pollution  emissions  because  old,  minimally- 
controlled  units  would  have  been  replaced 
with  new  less  polluting  facilities.  As  a  result 
of  the  construction  ban,  therefore,  an  envi- 
ronmentally and  energy-beneficial  capital 
investment  program  has  been  blocked. 

Unless  these  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
modified,  many  States  will  be  forced  to 
submit  bogus  documents,  affectionately 
known  in  the  trade  as  "cheater  SIPs"  in 
order  to  continue  economic  growth  and  en- 
vironmental progress.  Enormous  political 
and  bureaucratic  pressure  will  be  applied  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  ap- 
prove these  bogus  documents  because,  with- 
out approval,  construction  bans  and  sanc- 
tions must  be  applied.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  under  the  current  law, 
must  impose  sanctions  or  "look  the  other 
way"  and  run  the  risk  of  citizen  suits  to  en- 
force the  law. 

The  Act's  compliance  mechanisms  may  be 
delaying  clean-up.  The  combustion  of  fossil 
fuels  in  both  vehicles  and  Industrial  plants 
is  the  primary  source  of  air  pollution. 
Modem,  energy  efficient  plants  and  cars  are 
inherently  less  polluting  than  old.  energy 
guzzling  dinosaurs.  When  equipped  with 
best  available  pollution  controls,  these  new 
plants  and  cars  result  in  no  net  increase  in 
pollution  as  they  replace  old.  uncontrolled 
plants  and  cars,  and  may  actually  reduce 
emissions  several  fold.  Thus,  economic 
growth  occurs  in  tandem  with  environmen- 
tal progress. 

ATTAINMENT  OR  "CLEAN  AIR  ASXA8" 

To  insure  that  areas  presently  meeting  na- 
tional standards  remain  in  attainment.  Con- 
gress established  a  separate  set  of  require- 
ments to  manage  growth.  All  new  industrial 
plants  with  the  potential  to  emit  pollution 
in  amounts  above  a  minimal  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  must  receive  a  construction  permit 
and  install  the  best  available  pollution  con- 
trol technology.  In  addition.  Congress  codi- 
fied a  Court  ruling  that  required  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  develop  a 
program  to  prevent  significant  deterioration 
in  areas  presently  meeting  air  quality  stand- 
ards. This  program  has  numerous  controver- 
sial requirements  including  a  three  tiered 
classification  system  and  a  complex  incre- 
ment system  which  restricts  new  emissions 
from  plants  that  emit  sulfur  dioxide  or  par- 
ticulate matter  in  excess  of  arbitrary  deter- 
mined fractions  of  the  national  air  quality 
standards.  The  program  when  fully  oper- 
ational will  also  include  regulations  to  pro- 
tect visibility  and  other  "air  quality  values". 
The  program  was  the  result  of  litigation  and 
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has  been  subject  to  continual  court  chal- 
lenges. 

MANDATORY  TECHNOLOGICAL  CONTROLS 

The  Clean  Air  Act  has  a  number  of  re- 
quirements that  are  independent  of  the  pol- 
lution controls  necessary  to  meet  National 
Ambient  Quality  Standards.  These  require- 
ments have  no  direct  correlation  with  the 
achievements  of  the  standards,  but  rather 
are  designed  to  insure  that  all  new  station- 
ary and  mobile  sources  are  controlled.  The 
philosophy  and  regulations  encourage  add- 
on technology  or  hardware  to  clean-up  pol- 
lution. 

For  automobiles.  Congress  specified  in 
1970  that  emissions  for  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrocarbons,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  would 
be  reduced  by  90  percent  from  the  uncon- 
trolled level.  This  was  a  uniform  require- 
ment regardless  of  the  air  quality  in  the 
area  where  the  car  was  to  be  operated.  By 
1977.  Congress  recognized  that  achievement 
of  a  90  percent  reduction  in  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen was  inXeasible.  and  established  it  as  a  re- 
search objective  only.  Because  of  a  short 
Congressionally  established  deadline  the 
only  apparent  means  of  compliance  involved 
installation  of  a  catalytic  converter  on  each 
car  and  the  use  of  unleaded  gasoline.  Con- 
gress also  required  that  new  Industrial 
plants  meet  New  Source  Performance 
Standards  which  require,  as  a  minimum,  the 
best  demonstrated  pollution  control  system 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  air  where 
the  plant  was  to  be  built.  In  addition,  indus- 
trial plants  that  use  fossil  fuels  were  re- 
quired to  apply  the  best  technological 
system  for  continuous  control  and  reduce 
sulfur  dioxide  by  a  specified  percentage. 

Our  law  and  accompanying  regulations 
encourage  pollution  control  through  add-on 
hardware  in  contrast  to  the  German  and 
Japanese  approach  that  encourages  emis- 
sion reductions  through  engineering  design. 
energy  efficiency,  and  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  by-products.  Our  law  results  in  pollu- 
tion control  costs  being  treated  as  an  exter- 
nality rather  than  making  environmental 
protection  an  integral  part  of  the  produc- 
tion process.  The  irrational  approach  has 
been  fostered  by  the  IRS  definition  of  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  that  qualifies  for 
tax  exempt  bonds  as  add-on  hardware  de- 
signed to  reduce  emissions.  Since  add-on 
hardware  Imposes  variable  costs  and  at 
times  hinders  efficient  operation  of  the 
process,  government  Inspection  and  enforce- 
ment is  required  to  Insure  continued  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  pollution  con- 
trol equipment.  The  new  Inspection  and 
maintenance  program  for  automobiles  in 
Virginia  is  a  prime  example  of  this  process. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Clean  Air  Act  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex piece  of  legislation  with  numerous  am- 
biguities and  questionable  assumptions. 
Modification  and  simplification  is  essential 
if  areas  of  the  country  are  to  continue  expe- 
riencing economic  growth  while  enjoying 
environmental  protection.  However,  rational 
change  will  not  occur  during  1982  reauthor- 
ization If  tempers  flare  and  communication 
between  divergent  parties  deteriorates  to 
multi-syllabic  diatribes.  Nor  will  the  legiti- 
mate goals  of  simplicity  and  Increased  effec- 
tiveness be  reached  if  Members  of  Congress 
are  bombarded  by  a  flood  of  single  interest, 
self-serving  amendments  that  are  drafted 
without  concern  for  the  dynamics  or  goals 
of  the  entire  program.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is 
vital  legislation  that  needs  to  be  reauthor- 
ized and  modified  to  address  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  a  multi-faceted  society.* 
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FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF 

AMERICA-TOWARD     NEW     HO- 
RIZONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
February  7-13  has  been  designated  as 
National  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  Week.  All  across  the  United 
States,  and  in  its  territories,  over 
395.000  FHA  members  invite  us  to  join 
them  and  grow  with  them.  These 
young  people  want  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  vocational  education, 
and  specifically,  how  home  economics 
education  soundly  prepares  students 
for  their  future. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  is 
open  to  boys  and  girls  through  grade 
12,  and  is  now  over  12,500  chapters 
strong.  There  are  two  kinds  of  chap- 
ters: Those  which  emphasize  con- 
sumer homemaking,  and  those  devoted 
to  home  economics  related  occupa- 
tions. This  organization  is  working 
hard  to  expand  their  traditional 
image.  Today,  anyone  who  contributes 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  home  is  a 
homemaker.  Even  as  the  roles  of  men 
and  women  continue  to  change,  the 
Future  Homemakers  concentrate  on 
strengthening  the  basic  unit  of  our  so- 
ciety—the family. 

FHA  members  realize  that  they  have 
unlimited  potential  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  their  community.  Current 
projects  include  service  to  young  chil- 
dren, the  handicapped,  and  the  elder- 
ly. Together  with  the  March  of  Dimes, 
they  have  sponsored  the  peer  educa- 
tion project  "Health  Babies:  Chance  of 
Choice"  which  has  reached  over  3  mil- 
lion teenagers.  Local  chapters  may  ad- 
dress such  concerns  as  health  and  nu- 
trition, youth  unemployment,  and 
energy  conservation.  Certainly  each 
and  every  one  of  these  students  en- 
riches the  world  around  him. 

My  home  State  of  Kentucky  was  the 
first  State  to  charter  the  F\iture 
Homemakers  of  America  in  1945. 
There,  over  12,000  FHA  members  in 
248  chapters  share  practical  skills  with 
other  members  of  their  community.  I 
am  especially  proud  of  the  chapters  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  because  these  chapters 
remain  extremely  active  year  after 
year. 

I  know  that  1982  will  be  a  very  spe- 
cial year  for  the  Future  Homemakers. 
This  fall,  the  national  office  will  move 
into  its  new  headquarters  and  leader- 
ship center  in  Reston,  Va.,  a  suburb  of 
our  Nation's  Capital.  Student  mem- 
bers, corporations,  and  foundations 
have  all  contributed  generously  in 
order  to  help  this  organization  have  a 
secure  financial  future. 


February  8,  1982 


One  of  the  nicest  things  that  has 
ever  happened  to  me  was  being  select- 
ed as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  these  en- 
thusiastic girls  and  boys  on  their  past 
accomplishments,  and  wish  them 
every  success  in  all  their  future  en- 
deavors.* 


February  8,  1982 


CUTS  IN  NEW  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8.  1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
fense budget  has  yet  to  be  sent  to  the 
Hill,  but  already  cuts  on  the  order  of 
$8  billion  to  $10  billion  are  being 
talked  about  by  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  What  has  brought  about 
this  new  mood  and  opened  the  door 
for  defense  cuts  has  been  the  concern 
over  enormous  deficits. 

There  is  no  question  defense  can  be 
cut.  The  trick  is  to  cut  in  such  a  way 
that  it  does  not  damage  national  secu- 
rity. Here  there  is  a  two-point  dilemma 
to  be  faced.  First,  our  defense  posture 
is  far  from  perfect.  There  are  holes  in 
it  that  will  cost  money  to  repair,  par- 
ticularly in  readiness.  Second,  to 
reduce  the  deficit  we  must  cut  outlays 
and  the  best  way  to  reduce  outlays  is 
to  cut  readiness.  More  about  this  later. 

THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET  AND  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

According  to  press  reports.  President 
Reagan  will  propose  a  Department  of 
Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  to- 
taling about  $258  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $215  billion  in  outlays. 

At  these  levels,  the  real  growth  rate 
is  higher  than  the  7  percent  the  Presi- 
dent urged  for  planning  purposes. 
That  is  because  the  inflation  rate  has 
been  falling  since  the  $215  billion 
figure  was  settled  on.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration found  that  inflation  aver- 
aged 2  percentage  points  higher  than 
official  projections,  but  the  Reagan 
administration,  thanks  to  the  reces- 
sion, is  finding  that  its  inflation  rates 
are  under  the  forecast.  All  in  all,  it 
looks  like  the  real  growth  rate  in  the 
fiscal  1983  defense  budget  for  both 
outlays  and  defense  budget  authority 
will  exceed  10  percent. 

One  alternative  to  the  Reagan  de- 
fense budget  then  is  to  hold  real 
growth  to  the  7-percent  rate  he  origi- 
nally prescribed.  Other  alternatives 
would  be  to  reduce  further  the  real 
rate  of  growth. 

I       TABLE  1 

[In  tullioii  ol  current  dollars] 


1983       1984       198:      \^ 


Reagan  defense  outlays  Sejtembet  pro- 
IRMllS 


214  9      242  6      2958 


TABLE  1- 

Continued 

|ln  tHilion  ol  current  doMn] 

19«3 

984 

198S 

3-»ea< 
totals 

Cuts  to  get  Id  7  percent  real  gronrtli 

High  inflation ' 

47 

9 

19  7 

7S3 

Low  inflation ' 

71 

fiS 

298 

434 

Cuts  to  gel  to  5  percent  real  growtti 

High  inflation  < 

84 

9? 

.34  0 

516 

Low  inflation ' 

107 

14  7 

43  5 

68  9 

Cuts  to  get  to  3  percent  real  growth 

High  inflation'     . 

12,0 

174 

476 

770 

Low  inflation '  _ 

144 

228 

569 

941 

'  High  inflation  (percert) 

8.6 

80 

11 

Low  inflation  (percent) 

6.7 

6.0 

5.3 



Table  1  gives  a  menu  of  choices.  For 
example,  if  we  want  to  maintain  a  7- 
percent  rate  of  real  growth,  we  can  cut 
the  Reagan  defense  budget  by  $4.7  bil- 
lion to  $7.1  billion,  depending  on  infla- 
tion assumptions.  Note  that  table  1  is 
given  in  outlays  which  means  that 
each  dollar  of  reduction  is  a  direct  re- 
duction in  the  deficit. 

CHOOSING  AMONG  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

What  rate  of  real  growth  should  we 
choose?  There  are  very  few  bench- 
marks and  none  of  them  are  particu- 
larly helpful. 

President  Carter  proposed  3-percent 
yearly  increases  after  inflation,  but 
when  inflation  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions he  did  not  compensate  with  more 
money  for  defense.  As  a  result,  defense 
spending  hardly  grew  at  all  in  real 
terms  from  1977  to  1979. 

The  Soviets  increase  their  defense 
spending  at  a  fairly  stable  rate  every 
year.  The  CIA  estimates  a  3-percent 
real  growth  rate  measured  in  dollars 
and  up  to  5-percent  real  growth  meas- 
ured in  rubles.  These  numbers  are  not 
exact  and  much  of  the  Soviet  increase 
goes  to  the  Chinese  border,  but  they 
do  reflect  a  steady  Soviet  trend  over 
the  last  two  decades. 

If  we  want  the  defense  share  of  GNP 
to  remain  constant,  we  would  probably 
hold  real  growth  to  the  3-percent  rate 
experienced  by  the  economy  as  a 
whole  during  the  1970's.  If  we  think 
the  defense  share  of  GNP,  currently 
about  5.5  percent,  is  too  low,  then  we 
would  want  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing by  more  than  3  percent. 

None  of  these  benchmarks  is  defini- 
tive. Selecting  a  growth  rate  is  essen- 
tially a  judgment  call.  The  judgment 
centers  on  whether  the  most  impor- 
tant priority  is  building  up  our  de- 
fenses or  averting  further  damage  to 
the  economy.  We  should  provide  more 
readiness  in  a  great  hurry  if  we  believe 
that  the  prospects  of  going  to  war 
with  Moscow  in  the  next  18  months 
are  very  high.  If  we  consider  that  a 
strong  economy  is  important  to  na- 
tional security  and  that  the  danger  of 
war  is  not  eminent,  we  can  build  up 
the  forces  at  a  more  gradual  pace. 

Three  principles  can  be  used  to 
guide  the  choice  of  a  growth  rate. 
First,  the  choice  of  a  growth  rate  is 
somewhat  arbitrary.  Second,  it  prob- 
ably matters  more  how  we  spend  the 
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increase  than  how  large  the  increase 
is.  Third,  it  is  better  to  have  a  steady 
growth  in  defense,  whatever  the  rate, 
than  an  erratic  one.  When  budgets 
follow  a  roller  coaster  pattern,  the 
services  start  and  stop  programs  in  a 
process  that  only  results  in  waste. 
What  is  more,  private  enterprise  sup- 
pliers are  leery  of  crash  buildups  that 
do  not  promise  long-term  markets. 

DOING  THE  LEAST  DAMAGE  TO  DEFENSE 

The  cut  of  $5  to  $10  billion  being 
mentioned  by  some  Republican  lead- 
ers would  take  a  big  chunk  out  of  the 
deficit.  But  these  are  outlay  figures.  In 
order  to  cut  $1  in  outlays  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  several  dollars  in  budget 
authority.  That  is  the  major  dilemma 
facing  any  effort  to  cut  the  defense 
budget. 

The  problem  is  that  different  cate- 
gories of  defense  spending  have  very 
different  spend-out  rates,  as  shown  in 
table  2. 

TABLE  2.-0UTLAY  RATES  BY  WEAPONS  AND 
APPROPRIATIONS  CATEGORY 

[Percent  spent  (i  e .  outlays)  eadi  year  of  1st  yr  budiet  auttionty) 


1st  yr      2(1  yr      3(1  yr      4tli  yr      5tti  yr 


Procurement  120 

Ships 2  4 

Aircraft      ,  104 

Missiles     14  0 

Tanks        6  3 

Ammunitions         12.1 

Research,  devetapment.  test 

and  evaluation      56.4 

Operations  and 

maintenance         83.1 

Military  construction 7  7 

Personnel    98  0 

000  total       64  7 
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301 

HI 

47 

115 

18  0 

18  0 

180 

451 

35  9 

199 

19 

498 

314 

4.6 

398 

383 

110 

S6 

52  2 

284 

73  , 

358 

14  0 
364 
20  . 
190 


56 


1.8. 
30.4 


2.2 


9.7 


12.7 
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Ai5  the  table  demonstrates,  if  you 
wished  to  cut  $10  billion  in  aircraft 
outlays  this  year  you  would  have  to 
cut  aircraft  budget  authority  by  $100 
billion  (the  whole  budget  authority  for 
aircraft  for  1983  is  less  than  $35  bil- 
lion). However,  if  you  wanted  to  cut 
$10  billion  in  operations  and  mainte- 
nance outlays  you  would  only  have  to 
cut  O.  &  M.  budget  authority  by  $12 
billion  (out  of  a  total  operation  and 
maintenance  budget  of  $73  billion). 
Given  this  choice,  it  is  a  pretty  good 
guess  that  the  cuts  are  going  to  come 
exactly  where  they  should  not  be,  in 
the  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
count that  funds  readiness. 

This  is  the  way  it  has  always  been— 
and  it  is  a  major  cause  of  the  weakness 
in  our  defenses.  For  years  we  have 
been  underfunding  the  operations  and 
maintenance  account  precisely  be- 
cause the  annual  budget  process  fo- 
cuses on  shortrun  savings,  where  we 
get  the  most  outlay  savings  for  any 
budget  authority  cut. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
must  recognize  that  is  going  to  happen 
again  this  year. 

Table  III  gives  a  fairly  complete  list 
of  all  of  the  cuts  in  defense  that  have 
been  talked  about  by  critics  of  defense 
spending  along  with  the  outlay  figures 
that  could  be  saved  if  the  programs 
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were  cut.  The  table  shows  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  any  outlay  savings  in 
the  first  year.  Even  if  all  of  these  cuts 
were  accepted— and  there's  no  way 
that  is  going  to  happen— you  still  get 
less  than  $6  billion  in  outlay  savings. 

TABLE  3-OUTlAY  SAVINGS  ACHIEVED  BY  ASSORTED 
DEFENSE  CUTS  OFTEN  PROPOSED  BY  CRITICS  Of  THE 
MILITARY 
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5821      19  748      23  992      49  561 


CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  three  things  we  can  do  to 
get  out  of  the  rut  we  are  in. 

First,  Congress  needs  to  take  off  its 
blinders  and  approach  defense  budgets 
as  a  multiyear  function  and  not  just 
an  exercise  in  holding  down  this  year's 
outlays. 

Second,  in  the  national  interest  we 
should  put  an  end  to  feast  or  famine 
defense  budgeting.  Liberals  and  con- 
servatives. Republicans  and  Democrats 
should  compromise  on  a  growth  rate 
that  will  not  be  subject  to  drastic 
shifts.  What  is  going  on  now  is  that  we 
are  held  hostage  to  page  1.  If  the 
newspapers  are  filled  with  stories 
about  the  Russians  invading  Afghani- 
stan, nothing  is  too  good  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  But  if  all  the  headlines 
shout  about  deficits  and  recession,  the 
knives  are  out. 

Third,  when  readiness  items  are 
going  to  be  cut,  we  ought  to  rank  mili- 
tary units  by  priority  and  channel 
readiness  funds  to  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  would  be  needed  in  an 
emergency.  A  spare  parts  shortage 
should  not  be  spread  out  democratical- 
ly across  all  19  active  Army  and 
Marine  divisions;  some  units  should 
have  unquestioned  call  on  any  and  all 
spare  parts  needed.  Funds  for  exer- 
cises should  be  assigned  to  Chose  units 
before  all  others. 

We  should  not  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  discovered  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary  James   R.   Schlesinger   in    1975 
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when  he  ordered  every  Navy  ship  near 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand  to  sail  to  the 
scene  of  the  seizure  of  the  Mayaguez— 
only  to  find  that  not  one  of  those 
Navy  ships  could  sail  at  full  speed  be- 
cause of  longstanding  maintenance 
problems.* 


CLOSING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIR- 
MAN DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  February  4,  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  conducted 
an  extensive  oversight  hearing  on  the 
administration's  recent  reversal  of  a 
long-standing  national  policy  to  deny 
tax-exempt  status  to  racially  discrimi- 
natory private  schools.  The  purpose  of 
this  hearing  was  to  explore  the  legal 
justification  for  and  implications  of 
the  administration's  change  in  policy. 
We  took  extensive  testimony  from 
legal  scholars,  former  Treasury  and 
Justice  Department  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration. 

The  results  of  our  hearing  and  the 
conclusions  we  reached  with  respect  to 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  were 
admirably  summed  up  in  a  closing 
statement  made  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  Chair- 
man RosTENKOwsKi's  Statement  is  of 
such  fundamental  importance  that  I 
believe  it  warrants  the  close  attention 
of  all  Members.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, therefore,  to  insert  the 
chairman's  statement  into  the  Record. 
Closing  Statemznt  or  Chairman  Dan 
Rostenkowski 

Much  of  the  testimony  given  today  trou- 
bles me.  I  am  struck  by  the  carelessness— or 
naivete— with  which  the  Administration  re- 
versed long-standing  civil  rights  law.  Clear- 
ly, they  chose  to  Ignore  a  substantial  body 
of  law  that  has  guided  Federal  policy 
against  discrimination- under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Administrations- 
over  the  last  12  years. 

Testimony  today  raises  fundamental 
doubts  concerning  this  Administration's 
intent  on  executing  laws  developed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  courts. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  not  erased  when 
Administrations  change.  The  law— in  this 
case  the  law  against  racial  discrimination  in 
private  schools— transcends  political 
changes  in  Washington.  The  Executive 
Branch  cant  ignore  the  body  of  law  devel- 
oped by  the  Congress  and  legal  precedents 
established  by  the  Judiciary.  Only  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  overturn  the  decisions  of 
other  courts,  and  only  the  Congress  can 
change  the  statutes  which  reflect  earlier 
policy  decisions. 

I  think  the  majority  of  members  on  this 
committee  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  de- 
cision which  confronts  such  a  fundamental 
legal  and  moral  standard  In  this  country 
was  reached  over  a  period  of  only  three 
weeks— and  was  based  on  an  after-the-fact 
legal  analysis  of  such  dubious  scholarship. 
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We  have  no  evidence  that  a  legal  case  for 
the  decision  was  made  before  January  5— 
the  same  day  a  memorandum  reveals  the 
public  relations  strategy  for  releasing  the 
policy  change  so  as  to  escape  early  criticism 
in  the  media. 

Nor  is  there  evidence  that  the  Administra- 
tion's case  was  in  any  way  shaped  by  attor- 
neys in  the  'Tax  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  the  Treasury  Department  or 
even  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department— all  traditional  sources  of 
legal  judgment  within  every  administration. 
Instead,  the  legal  justification  for  ignoring 
years  of  antidiscrimination  rulings  all  the 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  prepared  by 
"special  assistants  "  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Civil 
Rights.  Indeed,  they  reflect  a  very  selective 
memory  regarding  various  legal  precedents 
and  legislative  history  over  the  last  12  years. 

Existing  law.  ais  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  is  very 
clear.  It  denies  tax  exemption  to  private 
schools  that  practice  racial  discrimination. 
Many  of  us,  then,  are  unconvinced  as  to 
why  this  Administration  is  asking  for  addi- 
tional legislation  and  "clear"  statutory  au- 
thority. 

The  testimony  presented  to  this  Commit- 
tee today  by  the  panel  of  legal  scholars  com- 
pels us  to  find  no  justification  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Administration  that  additional 
legislation  is  necessary. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Administration  to 
review  the  existing  body  of  law— to  with- 
draw its  position  on  this  Issue— and  to  con- 
clude that  the  law  is  clear  and  must  be 
faithfully  executed.  Of  equal  importance, 
the  Administration  must  take  the  action 
necessary  to  let  the  Supreme  Court  hear 
the  cases  of  Bob  Jones  University  and 
GoldsbOTo  on  the  merits.* 
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NICARAGUA:  THE  CONSOLIDA- 
TION OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Council  for  Inter-American  Securi- 
ty Educational  Institute  recently  pre- 
pared a  study  on  Nicaragua.  The  anal- 
ysis concludes  the  Sandinistas  are  well 
down  their  path  toward  consolidation 
of  the  revolution,  which  must  be  inter- 
preted as  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary-oriented dictatorship  following 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology. 

The  first  of  two  parts  of  this  study 
follows.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  serious  consideration. 

Nicaragua:  The  Consolidation  or  the 
Revolution 

The  original  Sandinista  facade  of  political 
pluralism  and  non-alignment  has  collapsed. 
Church  and  human  rights  leaders  recently 
charged  that  the  new  Nicaragua  has  become 
a  police  state  dominated  by  Cuba,  and  the 
Sandinistas  now  openly  proclaim  their  "soli- 
darit.v"  with  some  of  the  most  radical  re- 
gimes and  movements  ir  the  Third  World. 

Archbishop  Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo  said 
last  month  that  Nicaragua  is  governed  not 
by  the  junta,  but  by  Cubans.  At  a  Latin 
American  Episcopal  Congress  (CELAM) 
meeting  in  Bogota.  Colombia,  on  November 


16,  Obando  y  Bravo  charged  that  the  key 
positions  in  Nicaragua  are  occupied  by  men 
close  to  Pidel  Castro.  The  regime  is  totali- 
tarian and  Marxist-Leninist,  the  Archbishop 
said.  His  remarks,  which  were  reported  by 
Agence  Prance  Press,  unfortunately  were 
not  publicized  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  devastating  indictment 
ever  made  of  the  Nicaraguan  regime  was 
communicated  in  an  Open  Letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 17  to  junta  coordinator  Daniel  Ortega 
from  Jose  Esteban  Gonzalez,  the  Coordina- 
tor of  the  Nicaraguan  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. Gonzalez  noted  that  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  travel  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  last 
September  8  to  attend  a  session  of  the 
Working  Group  on  Enforced  or  Involuntary 
Disappearance  under  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  He  said  that 
migration  and  customs  officials,  obeying 
orders  of  the  Nicaraguan  political  police, 
confiscated  valuable  documents  and  photo- 
graphs that  belonged  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Human  Rights  Commission. 

Gonzalez  charged  that  the  Sandinistas' 
political  project  Is  "totalitarian"  and  "based 
on  the  objectives,  programs  and  methods  of 
the  failed  Cuban  revolution." 

Gonzalez  criticized  "the  creation  through 
the  power  of  the  state  and  the  Sandinista 
mass  organizations  of  shock  groups  of  a 
clear  fascist  connotation,  similar  to  those 
used  by  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  other  dicta- 
tors of  different  kinds,  to  attack  the  mem- 
bers and  destroy  the  offices  of  the  political, 
labor,  religious,  and  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions and  the  news  media  of  democratic  ori- 
entation." 

Gonzalez  also  cited  "the  promulgation  of 
laws  of  retroactive  and  clearly  repressive 
character,  the  mistreatment  and  killing  of 
prisoners,  including  minors,  old  people  and 
invalids,  without  a  believable  explanation  of 
such  crimes  and  abuses  and  without  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty."  and  the  Sandinistas' 
"apparent  alignment  •  *  *  with  Soviet- 
Cuban  interventionist  objectives." 

Even  former  junta  member  Arturo  Cruz, 
who  resigned  recently  as  Nicaragua's  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.,  now  calls  himself  a 
"dissident."  He  said  in  an  interview  in  the 
November  20  Boston  Globe  that  the  Sandi- 
nista government's  anti-American  rhetoric 
has  not  worked.  "This  ritual  of  speeches, 
mass  rallies,  and  Cuba-style  revolution  has 
been  a  total  failure."  he  said. 

marxism-leninism 

It  is  the  Sandinistas  themselves,  however, 
who  have  done  the  most  convincing  job  of 
clarifying  the  nature  of  the  new  Nicaragua. 
Defense  Minister  Humberto  Ortega,  for  ex- 
ample, said  in  a  speech  published  on  August 
25  that  "We  are  anti-Yankee,  we  are  against 
the  bourgeoisie"  and  that  ""Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is  the  scientific  doctrine  that  guides  our 
revolution." 

Ortega,  who  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Sandinista  People's  Army  and  National 
Chief  of  the  Sandinista  Militia,  said  that 
'"without  Sandinism  we  cannot  be  Marxist- 
Licninist.  and  Sandinism  without  Marxism- 
Leninism  cannot  be  revolutionary.  That  is 
why  they  are  indissolubly  united,  and  that 
is  why  our  moral  force  is  Sandinism.  our  po- 
litical force  is  Sandinism,  and  our  doctrine  is 
Marxism-Leninism." 

Denouncing  the  United  States'  "perverse 
and  slanderous  anti-communist  propagan- 
da."  Ortega  explained  that  the  world  is  di- 
vided in  two  camps:  ""on  one  side  the  camp 
of  imperialism,  the  camp  of  capitalism 
headed  by  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  capitalist  countries  of  Europe  and  of  the 
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world,  and  on  the  other  side  the  socialist 
camp,  composed  of  distinct  countries  of 
Europe.  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  their  vanguard."  Ortega  left 
no  doubt  that  Nicaragua  is  now  in  what  he 
called  the  "socialist"  camp. 

The  speech  created  a  furor  in  Nicaragua. 
Later  Ortega  called  upon  Sandinista  militia 
members  to  draw  up  lists  of  government  en- 
emies and  said  that  anyone  supporting  "the 
plans  of  North  American  imperialism" 
would  "be  the  first  to  appear  hanging  along 
the  roads  and  highways  of  the  country,"  ac- 
cording to  the  October  13  Miami  Herald. 

Ortega  also  made  it  clear  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas intend  to  stay  in  power,  no  matter 
what.  "We  have  not  promised  the  elections 
that  they  (the  bourgeoisie)  think  we  are 
going  to  promote,  and  we  are  never  going  to 
discuss  power,  as  we  have  already  said  on 
other  occasions  through  the  National  Direc- 
torate, because  this  power  was  taken  by  the 
people  with  arms,  and  here  the  power  of  the 
people  will  never  be  questioned,"  Ortega 
said  in  the  August  25  speech. 

Junta  member  Rafael  Cordova  Rivas  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  Nicaragua  "we 
need  a  dictatorship,"  according  to  the  No- 
vember 16  Washington  Post. 
A  NEW  phase 

These  declarations,  along  with  the  recent 
arrests  of  Nicaragua's  top  businessmen  and 
the  sacking  of  the  house  belonging  to  oppo- 
sition leader  Alfonso  Robelo,  indicate  that 
the  Sandinista  revolutionary  process  has 
moved  into  a  new  phase. 

"After  more  then  two  years  of  revolution- 
ary ambivalence,  Nicaragua's  Sandinista 
government  recently  has  made  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  left, "  said  the  November  16  News- 
week in  an  article  entitled  "Nine  Little  Cas- 
tros."  A  Nicaraguan  nurse  told  Newsweek: 
""We  have  traded  the  dictatorship  of  one 
Somoza  for  the  dictatorship  of  nine  little 
Castros,"  referring  to  the  ruling  9-man  San- 
dinista Directorate. 

The  Newdweek  article  featured  a  ghastly 
photograph  of  Robelo's  defaced  house  after 
it  had  been  stoi-med  by  a  jeering  mob  of  200 
pro-Sandinlstas  carrying  cans  of  paint  and 
plastic  bags  filled  with  rocks.  "It's  looking 
more  like  a  police  state  every  day."  said  a 
neighbor  of  Robelo's.  "The  repression  is 
hardening,  and  basic  freedoms  are  dissolv- 
ing." 

On  the  international  front,  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  gone  far  beyond  their  support  for 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The  ex- 
traordinary address  by  Junta  coordinator 
Daniel  Ortega  before  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  October  7  made  it 
clear  that  the  new  Nicaragua  is  aligned  with 
some  of  the  world's  most  extremist  regimes 
and  national  liberation  movements.  Ortega 
proclaimed  Nicaragua's  "solidarity"  with 
Libya  (which  he  called  "a  victim  of  the 
provocations  of  U.S.  politics"),  the  PLO, 
North  Korea,  Cuba,  SWAPO.  Grenada,  the 
Algeria-supported  Polisario  Front,  and 
heroic  Vietnam."  Conspicuously,  Ortega 
did  not  single  out  a  single  democratic  gov- 
ernment for  inclusion  in  his  "solidarity"  list. 

Most  of  Ortega"s  address  was  devoted  to  a 
vicious  attack  on  the  United  States  that  was 
uncommon  even  by  UN  General  Assembly 
standards.  The  United  States  was  con- 
demned for  its  "expahsionist  mentality"  and 
"the  hegemonic  policies  of  the  current  U.S. 
administration."  Not  surprisingly,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  criticized  at  all. 

Not  only  are  the  Sandinistas  no  longer 
concealing  their  Ideological  affinities,  they 
have  taken  to  wearing  their  radical  politics 
like  a  chip  on  their  collective  shoulder.  Re- 
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sponding  to  criticism  by  the  Council  for 
Inter-American  Security's  Colonel  Sam 
Dickens.  Commander  of  the  Revolution  Luis 
Carrion  Cruz  said  on  October  8  over  Radio 
Sandino  that  "we  are  Sandinistas.  However, 
if  we  are  communists,  so  what?" 

U.S.  TO  BLAME? 

Most  apologists  for  the  Sandinistas  now 
concede  that  the  regime  has  become  repres- 
sive and  anti-American.  Their  new  line  is 
that  the  U.S.  Is  to  blame  for  pushing  the 
Sandinistas  Into  the  arms  of  Castro.  For  ex- 
ample, Christopher  Dickey  wrote  In  a  front- 
page article  In  the  November  22  Washington 
Post:  "Although  the  Sandinista  revolution- 
ary government  here  is  avowedly  Marxist 
oriented  and  describes  itself  as  'Internation- 
alist,' many  observers  see  this  trend  In  rela- 
tions as  more  the  product  of  desperation 
than  a  natural  affinity  with  Its  new  allies." 

This  notion  is  absurd.  The  Sandinistas' 
radical  orientation  Is  nothing  new.  Many  of 
the  top  leaders  In  the  new  Nicaragua  were 
trained  In  Cuba,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
the  Sandinistas  did  after  they  took  power 
was  to  rush  to  Moscow  and  sign  a  major  co- 
operation agreement  with  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  official 
hymn  of  the  Sandinista  National  Liberation 
Front  has  long  Included  the  passage:  "Let 
us  struggle  against  the  Yankee,  enemy  of 
humanity." 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  has  made  several 
efforts  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Even  the  Washington  Post  In  Its  lead 
editorial  on  November  25  noted  that  In 
August  "the  Reagan  Administration  made  a 
stlll-velled  but  reasonable  offer  of  political 
coexistence  to  Nicaragua."  The  Post  said 
that  "'so  far  this  Administration  has  been 
much  less  the  tiger  than  the  tabby  In  deal- 
ing with  Nicaragua." 

Vice-President  George  Bush  said  in  a 
speech  in  Miami  on  November  16  that  it  is 
still  not  too  late,  that  if  the  Sandinistas 
'"reject  the  totalitarian  course"  they  are  on, 
they  will  find  the  U.S.  a  better  friend  than 
Pidel  Castro.  This  Is  hardly  the  stuff  of  In- 
transigence. 

CONSOLIDATION 

The  significance  of  the  Sandinistas'  recent 
declaration  of  fidelity  to  Marxist-Leninism, 
their  embrace  of  radical  regimes  and  move- 
ments, and  the  crackdown  on  opposition 
leaders  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  Sandinista 
leaders  apparently  believe  that  their  revolu- 
tion is  "consolidated"  to  the  point  that  they 
can  drop  the  masks  they  wore  to  rally  the 
Nicaraguan  people  to  them  In  the  first 
place.  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  pose  as  re- 
formlst-mlnded  Idealists  who  will  lead  Nica- 
ragua to  a  new  democracy,  political  plural- 
Ism,  freedom  and  justice. 

Totalitarian  movements  typically  reveal 
their  true  colors  only  after  taking  power. 
Otherwise,  they  would  alienate  Important 
sectors  of  the  society  which  they  need  as 
allies  in  order  to  overthrow  the  existing  gov- 
ernment. Once  securely  in  power,  the  totall- 
tarlans  move  to  purge  the  Ideologically  unfit 
elements  and  can  eventually  announce  that 
they  wanted  total  power  all  along. 

The  Eden  Patora  group  Is  already  being 
purged  from  the  government.  Can  the  dicta- 
torship of  proletariat  be  far  behind? 

Some  observers  compare  Ortega's  August 
vows  of  adherence  to  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm 
with  Fidel  Castro's  declaration,  two  years 
after  he  took  power,  that  he  had  always 
been  a  communist. 

Castro.  In  the  E>ecember  22,  1961,  newspa- 
per Revolucion.  said:  "Of  course.  If  we  had 
stood    on    Turqulno    hill,    when    we   were 
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nobody,  and  said.  We  are  Marxist."  we  prob- 
ably could  not  have  come  down  from  the 
mountains.  So  we  called  ourselves  by  other 
names.  We  simply  did  not  talk  about  It. " 

Like  Pidel.  the  Sandinistas  held  out  for 
over  two  years,  posing  as  revolutionaries  but 
not  communists.  This  tack  allowed  them  to 
collect  millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid 
from  Western  countries. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  cha- 
rade. The  lead  editorial  in  the  October  19 
Wall  Street  Journal  asked:  "Can  anyone 
still  doubt  that  Nicaragua  has  been  a  victim 
of  a  Communist  takeover?  The  Cuban-style 
'neighborhood  committees'  are  in  place,  the 
secret  police  are  being  trained.  La  Prensa 
has  been  told  it  will  be  closed  if  it  continues 
to  speak  up.  Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  is 
being  suppressed  and  a  spectacular  military 
build-up  Is  under  way.'" 

THE  NEW  ARMED  FORCES 

Nicaragua's  military  build-up  has  caused 
some  observers  to  fear  that  Nicaragua  is 
contemplating  carving  out  its  own  Vietnam- 
style  empire  in  Central  America. 

"The  Sandinistas  are  creating  an  army 
and  militia  of  over  250,000,  equivalent  to  a 
full  one-tenth  of  the  population,"  according 
to  the  lead  editorial  In  the  October  19  Wall 
Street  Journal.  "The  combined  forces  of 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba  soon  will  dwarf  any 
army  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  drive  a 
Soviet  strategic  wedge  between  North  and 
South  America." 

Cuba  already  has  3,000  soldiers  In  Nicara- 
gua, according  to  Pentagon  sources  cited  by 
ABC  television  last  month.  ABC  also  re- 
vealed Pentagon  reports  that  Vietnam  is 
sending  Nicaragua  1.000  airplanes  and  hell- 
copters,  most  of  them  made  in  the  U.S.  and 
most  of  them  captured  during  and  after  the 
Vietnam  War. 

The  Sandinistas  have  also  built  27  new 
military  bases  in  Nicaragua.  In  an  interview 
that  went  urmoticed  by  the  major  media. 
Nicaraguan  businessman  Max  Vargas  told 
Miami's  Dlario  Las  Americas  last  month 
that  the  new  bases  correspond  to  the  27 
military  zones  Into  which  Nicaragua  has 
been  divided. 

Vargas  gave  the  exact  location  of  each  of 
the  new  bases,  where  he  said  tunnels  for 
munitions  deposits,  anti-aircraft  defenses 
and  subterranean  shelters  have  been  built 
or  are  being  built.  "Fifteen  of  the  bases 
have  airports,  and  there  are  reports  of  more 
than  10  MIG  17  and  MIG  21  planes  at 
Puerto  Cabezas  and  Montelimar."  said 
Vargas,  who  was  a  member  of  Nicaragua"s 
Superior  Council  of  Private  Enterprise 
(COSEP)  and  who  now  belongs  to  the  Nica- 
raguan Democratic  Union. 

Why  Is  Nicaragua  building  this  war  ma- 
chine? Sandinistas  cite  those  ubiquitous 
""Somozistas"'  who  are  supposed  to  be  scat- 
tered about  the  countryside.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  junta  member  Sergio  Ramirez 
"speaks  yearningly  of  Central  American 
union,"  according  to  an  editorial  In  the  Oc- 
tober 18  New  York  Times. 

If  the  Sandinista  vision  of  a  united  Cen- 
tral America  under  Nicaraguan  domination 
Is  anything  like  the  "united  Indo-Chlna " 
the  Vietnamese  are  seeking  to  achieve,  Ni- 
caragua's neighbors  should  brace  them- 
selves. 

The  Sandinistas  appear  to  be.  continuing 
their  efforts  to  help  deliver  El  Salvador  into 
the  hands  of  the  Castro-allied  guerrillas.  El 
Salvador's  defense  minister  Colonel  Jose 
Gulllermo  Garcia  told  a  press  conference  In 
Washington.  D.C..  on  November  9  that 
Cuba  continues  to  send  military  and  eco- 
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nomic  aid  and  personnel  to  the  Salvadoran 
revolutionaries  through  Nicaragua. 

CONCLUSION 

The  wait-and-see  period  for  Nicaragua  is 
over.  The  Sandinistas  are  already  well  down 
their  path  toward  "the  consolidation  of  the 
revolution. "  which  must  be  understood  as  a 
euphemism  for  the  establishment  of  a  mili- 
tary-oriented dictatorship  obeying  the  ex- 
pansionist dictates  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology. The  new  Nlcaraguan  rulers  are  pro- 
viding well  for  the  defense  of  their  regime 
and  have  taken  to  the  offense,  aiding  frater- 
nal revolutionaries  in  their  bid  to  take 
power  in  El  Salvador. 

Is  it  already  too  late  to  reverse  this  proc- 
ess? Are  the  Sandinistas  already  too  power- 
ful to  challenge?  Has  "the  consolidation  of 
the  revolution"  l)ecome  inevitable?  There 
are  still  some  democratic  forces  inside  Nica- 
ragua, but  their  resistance  is  rapidly  crum- 
bling in  the  face  of  new  decrees  that  restrict 
more  and  more  the  activities  of  the  press, 
the  church,  businessmen  and  the  political 
opposition. 

If  the  Sandinistas  are  to  be  stopped,  this 
must  be  done  now.  before  they  succeed  in 
eliminating  all  dissent  and  before  Nicaragua 
takes  its  place  beneath  the  nurlear  umbrella 
of  the  Soviet  Union.* 
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our  Fifth  District  during  the  last  fiscal 
y^ar.  Without  these  important  funds 
the  jobs  service  offices  are  closing.  We 
cannot  aJlow  this  valuable  service  to 
people  in  need  of  work  to  disappear. 

I  want  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Michigan  delegation  who  have 
worked  hard  to  assure  that  these 
funds  are  restored  and  to  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  speed  this  measure 
along  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  can  be  no  more  disheartening 
experience  than  to  be  eager  to  work, 
but  to  find  no  job  available  and  no  one 
to  help.  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  much  needed  service.* 


ABOUT  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  more  than  just  num- 
bers, charts  and  graphs— it  is  people. 

After  nearly  three  decades  of  policy 
which  has  robbed  people  of  their  abili- 
ty to  find  a  good  job,  save  some 
money,  and  actually  achieve  their 
dreams,  we  have  turned  the  corner 
with  an  economic  program  that  will 
work. 

All  of  the  ingredients  are  there. 

As  people  are  once  again  able  to  save 
money,  savings  will  grow  and  interest 
rates  will  decline.  Reduced  interest 
rates  will  allow  people  to  borrow  again 
for  homes,  cars,  and  expanded  busi- 
nesses which  will  create  jobs. 

Clearly  our  No.  1  priority  must  be  to 
expand  job  opportunities. 

Given  time  and  dedication  our  pro- 
gram to  revive  America  will  work.  But 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  those  who 
desperately  need  our  help— now. 

In  my  home  State  of  Michigan  un- 
employment has  grown  to  14.4  per- 
cent. These  are  not  just  statistics  on  a 
page  but  people— some  of  the  most 
highly  skilled  and  trained  workers  in 
the  country. 

They  need  our  help  now.  In  the  next 
few  weeks  this  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  President  has  re- 
quested that  we  restore  $2.3  billion  in 
funds  to  provide  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  equally  as  impor- 
tant the  jobs  service  program.  The 
jobs  service  program  has  placed  13,849 
unemployed  people  in  new  jobs,  just  in 


MICHAEL  A.  POLLACK,  OUT- 
STANDING YOUNG  MAN  OF 
AMERICA 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  EBDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  naming  of  my 
constituent,  Michael  A.  Pollack,  as  one 
of  this  year's  "Outstanding  Young 
Men  of  America."  Although  only  28 
years  of  age,  Mike  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  communities 
in  Santa  Clara  County.  He  has  been 
responsible  for  the  construction  of 
over  2,000  units  of  housing  through 
his  construction  company.  This  done 
during  a  time  of  difficulty  in  the  in- 
dustry that  we  are  all  aware  of.  His 
record  shows  that  he  is  very  deserving 
of  this  prestigious  national  award.  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  a  pillar  of  our  com- 
munity for  many  years  to  come.* 


RESOLUTION  TO  SUSPEND 
MILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  President  Reagan  certified  to  the 
Congress  that  the  five  congressionally 
imposed  conditions  on  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador  are  being  met. 
I  disagree.  I  invite  Members  who  agree 
with  my  assessment  of  this  evidence  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  House  Joint 
Resolution  399,  a  resolution  to  declare 
the  President's  certification  null  and 
void,  and  to  terminate  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador  until  the  Congress 
can,  in  good  faith,  certify  that  the  con- 
ditions are  truly  being  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Reagan  has 
certified  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  is  in  compliance  with  the 
conditions  placed  by  U.S.  law  on  mili- 
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tary  aid  to  that  country.  Many,  myself 
included,  disagree,  and  believe  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  certified  more  to  what  he 
wishes  were  the  case  in  El  Salvador, 
than  to  what  is  actually  taking  place. 
Thus,  the  President's  certification 
does  not  settle  the  debate  surrounding 
U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador;  it 
marks  simply  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution which,  if  enacted,  would  declare 
President  Reagan's  certification  "null 
and  void."  This  legislation  would  sus- 
pend U.S.  military  assistance  until  the 
House  and  Senate  have  jointly  con- 
cluded that  the  conditions  established 
by  law  have  truly  been  achieved. 

More  individuals  died  from  violence 
in  El  Salvador  last  year  than  the  year 
before.  Systematic  acts  of  kidnapping, 
torture,  and  murder  continue  to  be 
characteristic  of  Salvadoran  security 
forces.  The  agrarian  reform  program 
is  in  danger  of  collapse.  The  armed 
forces  have  continually  obstructed  ef- 
forts to  discuss  a  political  solution  to 
the  violence,  and  little  real  progress  in 
bringing  to  justice  those  responsible 
for  the  savage  murder  of  U.S.  citizens 
has  been  achieved. 

The  Reagan  administration  wants  to 
believe  that  its  policy  in  El  Salvador 
has  been  successful,  and  it  wants  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  join 
in  this  belief.  But  conviction  in  such 
matters  should  stem  from  facts,  not 
from  faith,  and  the  tragic  facts  of  El 
Salvador  have  not  changed. 

The  conditions  placed  last  year  by 
the  Congress  on  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador have  clearly  not  been  met. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, to  itself  but  more  impor- 
tantly to  the  public,  to  guarantee  the 
meaningful  implementation  of  what 
was  a  carefully  drafted  and  thorough- 
ly debated  provision  of  law.  Failure  to 
satisfy,  in  fact  rather  than  simply  in 
wish,  any  of  the  five  conditions  spelled 
out  in  the  law,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
grounds  to  compel  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  support  the  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  today.  It  is 
my  intention  to  push  this  resolution  to 
a  vote  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  soon  as  possible.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  accord- 
ing to  every  available  public  opinion 
poll,  opposes  U.S.  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  The  people  have  the  right, 
in  this  election  year,  to  discover,  on 
the  record,  whether  their  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  shares  this  view. 

Condition  1:  The  Government  of  El 
Salvador  must  be  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  comply  with  internationally 
recognized  human  rights. 

Condition  2:  The  Government  of  El 
Salvador  must  be  achieving  substan- 
tial control  over  all  elements  of  its 
own  armed  forces,  so  as  to  bring  to  an 
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end  the  indiscriminate  torture  and 
murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces. 

The  ability  of  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  to  comply  with  condition  No. 
1  depends,  in  large  measure,  on  its 
willingness  and  its  ability  to  meet  the 
standard  set  by  condition  No.  2. 
Hence,  for  purposes  of  discussion, 
these  two  conditions  may  be  combined. 

According  to  President  Reagan's  cer- 
tification, the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador: 

Through  the  removal  of  officers,  institu- 
tion of  a  code  of  conduct,  and  command  em- 
phasis on  civilian-military  relations  and 
halting  abuses  .  .  .  has  taken  concrete  steps 
to  bring  all  elements  of  its  armed  forces 
under  control.  These  efforts  are  beginning 
to  have  a  positive  effect.  The  level  of  vio- 
lence—and particularly  the  number  of 
deaths— is  difficult  to  quantify,  but  statis- 
tics compiled  by  our  Embassy  in  San  Salva- 
dor indicate  a  declining  level  of  violence 
over  the  past  year  and  a  decrease  in  alleged 
abuses  by  security  forces.  There  has  been  a 
definite  trend  in  this  regard. 

This  sanguine  assessment  accords 
with  the  view  cf  few  other  observers 
either  inside  or  outside  El  Savador. 
One  reason  may  be  that  the  source  of 
the  President's  information  is  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  San  Salvador.  On  January 
27,  the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
Embassy  officials  admit  that  their  in- 
formation "is  based  entirely  on  infor- 
mation published  in  the  San  Salvador 
press."  That  same  article  states  that 
even  Embassy  statistics  dispute  the 
"trend"  claimed  in  the  Reagan  certifi- 
cation: 

The  Report  found  an  encouraging  ...  de- 
crease in  violence  for  the  Septemt)er  1980  to 
September  1981  period  that  is  the  main 
body  of  the  survey,  but  the  official  said  that 
the  level  of  violence  jumped  sharply  upward 
again  in  Novemt>er  and  December  and  has 
continued  upward  in  January. 

Perhaps  the  most  objective  view  of 
the  events  of  1981  was  provided  on 
January  3  by  the  Apostolic  Adminis- 
trator of  San  Salvador,  Msgr.  Arturo 
Rivera  y  Damas.  Referring  to  statistics 
compiled  by  his  office,  the  monsignor 
said  that  in  1981,  11,723  persons  had 
been  murdered,  most  of  them  peasants 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  30,  many 
of  them  noncombatants.  He  said  that 
an  additional  1,808  persons  were  ar- 
rested or  were  missing,  and  that  most 
of  these  were  workers,  students,  or 
professionals.  Rivera  y  Damas  said 
that  the  International  Red  Cross  had 
visited  with  775  persons  arrested  for 
political  reasons. 

A  number  of  htmian  rights  organiza- 
tions have  either  conducted  specific 
studies,  or  been  continuously  monitor- 
ing the  human  rights  situation  in  El 
Salvador  during  the  past  year. 

According  to  the*  legal  aid  office  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  El  Salvador,  10,714 
people  were  killed  in  "acts  of  repres- 
sion" from  January  1981  to  late  Sep- 
tember. Of  these,  6,703  were  estimated 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  army  or  by 
security   forces.   Many  of   the   others 
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were  suspected  to  have  been  killed  by 
"death  squads "  operating  with  the 
protection  and  tolerance  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
some,  including  Msgr.  Rivera  y  Damas 
and  the  Episcopal  Conference  of  El 
Salvador,  have  criticized  what  they  de- 
scribe as  the  failure  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Office  to  investigate  violent  actions 
taken  by  leftist  forces  with  the  same 
vigor  used  to  pursue  reports  of  killings 
committed  by  the  armed  forces.  This 
criticism  has  not  extended,  however, 
to  a  disavowal  to  repression  by  the  se- 
curity forces.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  U.S.  law  speaks  only 
to  the  ability  of  the  government  of  El 
Salvador  to  control  its  own  armed 
forces  and  to  reduce  violations  of 
human  rights.  In  this  context  the 
elaborately  documented  statistics  pro- 
vided by  the  Legal  Aid  Office  are 
clearly  relevant. 

The  reports  of  other  organizations 
provide  additional  evidence  that  the 
government  of  El  Salvador  has  failed 
to  meet  the  standard  set  by  the  condi- 
tions of  U.S.  Law. 

In  its  1980-81  annual  report,  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  found  that— 

The  most  serious  violation  of  human 
rights  concerning  the  right  to  life,  took  the 
form  of  summary  execution.  Such  execu- 
tions occur  primarily,  although  not  exclu- 
sively, in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

In  the  context  of  the  climate  of  general- 
ized violence  prevalent  in  these  two  coun- 
tries, there  occuis,  in  alarming  numbers, 
what  the  Commission  calls  illegal  or  extra- 
judicial executions. 

In  most  cases,  such  executions  were  di- 
rectly committed  by  the  security  forces 
which  act  with  impunity  outside  the  law,  as 
well  as  by  paramilitary  groups  which  oper- 
ate with  the  acquiescence  or  tacit  consent  of 
the  governments. 

As  a  general  rule,  such  consent  has  indi- 
cated that  governmental  authorities  do  not 
carry  out  adequate  and  effective  investiga- 
tions to  determine  those  responsible  for 
these  crimes. 

On  October  28,  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  issued  a 
report  which  included  the  following 
findings: 

As  for  civil  and  political  rights,  the  infor- 
mation collected  by  the  Special  Representa- 
tive has  convinced  him  that,  under  the 
regime  of  the  Government  Revolutionary 
Junta  which  assumed  tx>wer  on  IS  October 
1979,  there  has  been  in  El  Salvador  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  these 
rights  which,  in  many  cases  has  culminated 
tragically  in  attempts  on  human  life.  Mem- 
bers of  the  State  apparatus,  and  violent 
groups  of  the  extreme  right  apparently 
acting  in  collusion  with  them  and  armed 
groups  of  the  extreme  left  are  both  respon- 
sible for  these  violations.  At  present  the 
Special  Representative  is  not  in  a  position 
to  establish,  even  approximately,  how  much 
responsibility  lies  with  one  or  the  other 
sector,  although  he  has  to  admit  to  having 
received  more  abundant,  precise  and  de- 
tailed information  concerning  violations  of 
human  rights  imputable  to  members  of  the 
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State  apparatus  and  violent  groups  of  the 
extreme  right. 

The  Special  Representative  is  also  con- 
vinced that  the  executive  and  judicial 
organs  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  have 
sidopted  a  very  widespread  attitude  of  pas- 
sivity and  inactivity  with  regard  to  these 
violations  of  human  rights. 

The  Nobel-prizewirming  human 
rights  organization  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional released  an  aissessment  of  the 
human  rights  situation  in  El  Salvador 
on  January  25.  This  statement  con- 
cluded: 

A  systematic  and  brutal  policy  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored intimidation  and  repression 
has  characterized  the  past  year  in  El  Salva- 
dor. People  from  all  sectors  of  Salvadoran 
society  have  been  detained  without  warrant, 
"disappeared"  and  been  tortured  or  mur- 
dered. Among  the  reported  atrocities  have 
been  dismemberments,  including  children 
being  slashed  to  death  with  machetes  and 
decapitated,  strangulations,  massive  t>omb- 
ings  and  summary  executions  of  internal 
refugees  and  displaced  persons.  Methods  of 
torture  while  in  detention  have  included  the 
use  of  electric  shock.  l)eatings.  the  use  of 
sulphuric  acid  resulting  in  scorched  flesh  on 
portions  of  the  body  and  the  use  of  halluci- 
nogenic drugs. 

It  is  Amnesty  International's  considered 
opinion,  after  reviewing  hundreds  of  de- 
tailed accounts  reaching  our  organization, 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  reported  cases, 
official  security  forces  have  been  implicated 
and  that  these  hvman  rights  violations  have 
occurred  on  such  a  massive  scale  that  they 
constitute  a  gross  and  consistent  pattern  of 
human  rights  abuses.  Testimony  received  by 
Amnesty  International  implicates  all 
branches  of  the  Salvadoran  security  forces 
whether  nominally  military,  military  police 
or  paramilitary  in  human  rights  abuses 
aimed  at  civilian  meml)ers  of  the  population 
who  had  no  part  in  guerrilla  activity. 
Sources  of  information  supporting  this  con- 
clusion have  included  missions  of  investiga- 
tion and  obser\'ation  to  the  region,  including 
those  carried  out  by  Amnesty  International 
as  well  as  other  organizations,  data  provided 
by  Salvadoran  human  rights  and  church  or- 
ganizations, foreign  and  Salvadoran  journal- 
ists and  personal  testimonies  and  reports 
issued  by  a  wide  variety  of  organizations 
which  have  recently  visited  the  country. 

Also  in  January  of  1982,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
American  Watch  Committee  issued  a 
massively  detailed  report  which  fotmd 
that— 

1.  The  Revolutionary  Governing  Junta  of 
El  Salvador,  both  by  commission  and 
omission,  is  responsible  for  a  widespread 
and  systematic  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights. 

2.  Despite  its  avowedly  reformist  charac- 
ter, the  human  rights  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor has  steadily  worsened  since  the  Revolu- 
tionary Governing  Junta  came  to  power  on 
October  15,  1979.  In  fact,  not  since  la  Ma- 
tanza,  the  1932  massacre  of  as  many  as 
30,000  peasants,  has  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  been  as  bad  is  it  is  now. 

3.  The  violations  of  human  rights  taking 
place  in  El  Salvador  are  not  aberrations. 
Rather,  they  are  selectively  directed  against 
those  perceived  as  opposing  the  country's 
economic  and  political  system. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  findings  of 
these  organizations  are  based  on  an 
enormous  volume  of  reported  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  These  include 
the  kidnaping  at  night  of  individuals 
or  families,  the  daily  discovery  of 
bodies  dumped  alongside  city  streets, 
and  the  more  dramatic  tales  of  massa- 
cres or  systematic  terrorism  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  uniformed  armed  forces  of 
El  Salvador. 

In  November,  both  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  report- 
ed a  "body  dump"  in  El  Playon,  ap- 
proximately 15  miles  outside  San  Sal- 
vador. According  to  the  Post: 

Uke  many  such  dumps.  El  Playon  was 
converted  Into  a  clandestine  dumping 
ground  for  bodies  several  weeks  ago— no  one 
Is  certain  just  when.  However,  the  size  of 
the  site  makes  it  unique.  There  are  so  many 
bodies— several  dozen— perhaps  as  many  as 
a  hundred— that  no  one  is  bothering  to  pick 
the      ip  any  more. 

Eoth  newspapers  also  ran  stories,  in 
late  January,  about  what  was  appar- 
ently a  major  massacre  perpetrated  by 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  in  or  near 
the  village  of  Mozote  in  December.  If 
these  stories  are  even  generally  true, 
the  Reagan  administration's  boasts 
with  respect  to  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  El  Salvador  will  have  to  be 
considered  false.  This  is  true  not 
simply  because  a  massacre  took  place, 
but  because  the  military  unit  which 
led  the  campaign  through  the  Mozote 
region  area  in  mid-December  was  the 
U.S.-trained  Atlacatl  Battalion,  the 
unit  which  has  been  the  focus  of  U.S. 
military  training  and  advice  through- 
out the  past  year. 

The  response  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  to 
stories  of  the  massacres  provides  an  in- 
dication, perhaps,  of  the  quality  of  the 
information  upon  which  President 
Reagan  relied  in  making  his  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  human  rights  in 
El  Salvador.  According  to  a  Washing- 
ton Post  interview  with  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Dcane  Hinton,  published  on  Janu- 
ary 31: 

In  December,  the  Army  launched  a  major 
offensive  in  the  province  of  Morazan  where 
large  groups  of  insurgents  virtually  control 
the  countryside.  "That  was  a  big  operation, ' 
Hinton  said.  "Over  20  companies.  It's  the 
biggest  one  they  ever  mounted,  and  with 
some  of  the  fewest  results,  too." 

Guerillas  and  peasants  near  the  tow^n  of 
Mozote  in  Morazan  told  visiting  reporters 
that  one  thing  the  Army  did  do  on  the 
sweep  was  massacre  hundreds  of  civilians. 

"From  the  details  I  read  in  the  story, 
there  definitely  must  have  been  some- 
thing." Hinton  said.  "But  1  dont  think  its 
anywhere  near  what  they  say  in  the  propa- 
ganda." 

Hinton  said  the  embassy  had  been  trying, 
without  success,  to  confirm  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  alleged  massacre.  The  embas- 
sy has  considered  sending  someone  to  the 
scene,  but,  as  Hinton  put  it,  "We're  not 
going  to  go  over  to  Nicaragua  and  walk  in 
with  the  guerillas.  And  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er Mozote  is  guerilla  territory  or  not.  It 
sounds  like  it  might  be.  That's  sort  of  a 
little  problem  if  it  is.  " 
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President  Reagan's  certification  al- 
leges that  the  armed  forces  are  being 
brought  under  control  and  that  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  control  human  rights 
abuses  has  begun  to  take  hold.  Howev- 
er, on  January  5,  the  Defense  Ministry 
announced  that  Eugenio  Vides  Casa- 
nova, the  director  of  the  National 
Guard,  was  being  promoted  from  colo- 
nel to  general,  and  that  Francisco 
Moran,  director  of  the  notorious  Haci- 
enda Police,  was  being  promoted  to 
full  coloneL  In  addition,  an  arrest  war- 
rant issued  for  Maj.  Robert  D'Abuis- 
son,  a  man  whom  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  El  Salvador  Robert  White 
characterized  as  a  "pathological 
killer"  with  links  to  the  March  1980 
murder  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero, 
has  been  withdrawn. 

If  words  can  still  validly  be  used  to 
describe  what  has  been  and  still  is  oc- 
curring inside  El  Salvador,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  country— and  let  us 
remember  that  the  armed  forces  are 
very  much  a  part  of  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador— is  engaged  in  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights. 
The  rhetoric  of  Napoleon  Duarte  and 
the  wishful  thinking  of  Ronald 
Reagan  aside,  the  facts  about  what  is 
occurring  in  El  Salvador  are  plainly 
there  for  all,  who  are  not  willfully 
blind  to  them,  to  see. 

Condition  3:  The  Government  of  El 
Salvador  must  be  demonstrating  con- 
tinued progress  in  implementing  es- 
sential economic  and  political  reforms, 
including  land  reform  and  support  for 
the  private  sector. 

What  President  Reagan  describes  as 
the  "cornerstone"  of  the  Salvadoran 
government's  reform  efforts  is  the 
land  reform  program  initiated  in  early 
1980  with  the  strong  backing  of  the 
Carter  administration  and  many  Sal- 
vadoran agriculture  experts,  such  as 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Jorge  Villacorta  Munoz,  who  have 
since  gone  into  exile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
that  elements  of  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  are  strongly  committed  to 
the  agrarian  reform  program.  Many 
rank  and  file  government  officials 
have  risked  their  lives  to  implement 
the  program,  and  some  changes  have 
inded  occurred.  The  judgment  that 
must  be  made,  however,  is  whether 
the  Government  has  been  able  to  dem- 
onstrate 'continued  progress"  in  this 
effort. 

A  major  Salvadoran  peasant  organi- 
zation. Union  Comunal  Salvadorena 
(UCS),  which  has  been  intimately  in- 
volved from  the  beginning  in  the 
agrarian  reform  program,  delivered  a 
report  to  Junta  President  Duarte  on 
December  10  of  last  year.  According  to 
this  report: 

The  Land  to  the  Tiller  component  of  the 
program  today  finds  itself  in  danger  of 
total  collapse"; 

Only  2  of  300  cooperatives  on  large  estates 
have  been  granted  titles; 
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25,000  families  have  been  illegally  evicted 
from  their  lands; 

Many  campesinos  and  20  of  their  repre- 
sentatives have  been  murdered  while  seek- 
ing to  exercise  their  legal  rights; 

Fewer  than  15,000  out  of  150.000  families 
of  former  tenants  and  sharecroppers  have 
received  their  provisional  titles;  only  a  few 
hundred  of  these  titles  contain  a  sufficient- 
ly adequate  description  of  the  land  involved 
to  be  useful; 

Survey  data  indicate  that  approximately 
75,000  campesinos  have  been  robbed  or 
forced  to  make  illegal  rent  payments  to  the 
former  landlords; 

The  evictions  that  have  occurred  have 
been  accomplished  "in  the  majority  of  cases 
with  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary forces";  and 

At  least  90  officials  and  promoters  of  the 
democratic  campesino  organizations  have 
died  during  1981  "at  the  hands  of  ex-land- 
lords and  their  allies  who  are  often  mem- 
bers of  the  local  security  forces." 

The  report  concludes: 

What  had  begun  in  March  and  April  of 
1980  with  bright  promise,  and  continued  to 
show  bright  promise  even  through  the  end 
of  1980,  now  threatens  to  become  a  night- 
mare of  bureaucratic  red  tape,  evictions  and 
killings,  in  which  it  will  soon  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  goverrunent  or  the  campe- 
sino leadership  to  prevent  a  complete  loss  of 
faith  by  our  country's  campesinos  in  the 
agrarian  reform  program.  If  and  when  this 
happens,  the  extreme  left  will  have  free 
rein  throughout  the  countryside  and  all 
prospects  for  ending  the  violence  or  institut- 
ing democracy  will  be  at  an  end. 

The  UCS  study  included  a  series  of 
urgent  suggestions  which,  if  imple- 
mented, might  produce  the  continued 
progress  which  U.S.  law  requires  in 
order  to  prevent  the  suspension  of 
military  aid. 

On  January  30,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  two  UCS  leaders  had 
written  a  letter  to  a  labor  official  in 
Washington  in  which  they  stated  that 
"many  of  the  suggestions"  made  in 
their  report  "have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Government,  and,  if  the 
problems  pointed  out  are  overcome, 
the  process  will  be  intensified."  The 
letter,  again  according  to  the  Times, 
further  noted  "certain  positive  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  the  government 
which,  were  they  to  be  translated  into 
deeds,  might  consolidate  the  process 
and  contribute  to  a  democratic  way 
out  of  the  Salvadoran  crisis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter,  combined 
with  the  December  report,  makes  it 
clear  that  after  2  years  of  good  inten- 
tions and  positive  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  certain  elements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  land  reform  program  re- 
mains stalled.  An  ugly  tendency  exists 
among  some  elements  of  the  Salvador- 
an opposition  and  its  supporters  in 
other  countries  to  respond  with  glee  to 
the  failures  of  the  agrarian  reform 
program.  This  is  extremely  unfortu- 
nate, because  the  agrarian  reform 
effort  is  precisely  the  type  of  project 
which  ought  to  be  supported  by  the 
United  States,  and  which  will,  if  effec- 
tive, do  the  most  to  bring  some  meas- 
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ure  of  political  and  economic  justice  to 
countries  such  as  El  Salvador. 

Unfortunately,  the  Salvadoran  pro- 
gram is  not  achieving  its  purpose. 
Even  Ambassador  Hinton  admitted  in 
a  recent  interview  with  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  the  major  legal  reforms 
proposed  by  the  UCS  are  not  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  immediate  future. 

President  Reagan's  desire  to  contin- 
ue providing  military  aid  despite  the 
role  of  some  elements  of  the  armed 
forces  in  obstructing  the  land  reform 
process  is  not  in  accord  with  the  condi- 
tions established  by  the  Congress.  It 
was  the  view  of  those  who  proposed 
the  conditions  now  in  law  that  our 
military  aid  ought  to  be  contingent  on 
the  progress  of  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram, thus  creating  an  incentive  for 
the  Salvadoran  military  to  support  the 
reforms.  Under  President  Reagan's 
policies,  however,  the  military  will  re- 
ceive its  aid  whether  or  not  the 
progress  occurs,  and  whether  or  not 
the  armed  forces  are  guilty  of  assisting 
in  illegal  evictions  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  government  officials  and  cam- 
pesino leaders.  Such  a  policy  brought 
the  land  reform  program  to  the  brink 
of  collapse  in  1981;  it  should  not— and 
will  not  if  U.S.  law  is  fairly  implement- 
ed—be continued. 

Condition  4:  The  Government  of  El 
Salvador  must  be  committed  to  the 
holding  of  free  elections  at  an  early 
date  and  to  that  end  must  have  dem- 
onstrated its  good  faith  efforts  to 
begin  discussions  with  all  major  politi- 
cal factions  in  El  Salvador  which  have 
declared  their  willingness  to  find  and 
implement  an  equitable  political  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict,  with  such  solution 
to  involve  a  commitment  to- 
First,  a  renouncement  of  further 
military  or  paramilitary  activity;  and 

Second,  the  electoral  process  with 
internationally  recognized  observers. 

This  condition  of  law  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  discussions  between  the 
major  political  factions  in  El  Salvador 
are  vital  to  the  holding  of  meaningful 
free  elections.  Such  discussions  are 
necessary  to  create  a  political  climate 
inside  El  Salvador  within  which  such 
elections  may  be  possible. 

As  the  special  representative  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  asserted  in  his  October 
28  report: 

The  Government  plan  for  holding  elec- 
tions is  perfectly  legitimate  and  acceptable 
if  and  when  the  electoral  process  takes 
place  in  a  prevailing  climate  of  peace  in 
which  the  rights  of  free  expression,  associa- 
tion and  assembly  are  fully  respected,  both 
de  jure  and  de  facto,  a  complete  and  genu- 
ine roll  of  voters  is  available  and.  lastly,  the 
authenticity  of  the  ballot  and  effective  re- 
spect of  the  people's  ihW  are  guaranteed. 

Consequently,  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  hold- 
ing elections,  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  other  parties  concerned  should 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  end  the  serious 
violations  of  human  rights  occurring  in  the 
country,  including  steps  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  and 
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the  1977  Protocols.  The  Special  Representa- 
tive is  not  in  a  position  to  specify,  in  this  in- 
terim report,  what  these  measures  should 
be.  although  he  thinks  that  some  of  them 
are  obvious,  such  as  the  exercise  of  real  con- 
trol by  the  Government  over  all  members 
and  units  of  the  armed  and  security  forces 
and  over  all  types  of  armed  organizations 
and  individuals  committing  these  violations, 
and  penalties  for  possible  violations.  But 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  should  also 
show  itself  to  be  open  and  flexible  as  re- 
gards any  other  type  of  measures  which 
might  lead  to  pacification  of  the  country, 
and  dialogue  with  the  opposition  forces 
should  not  be  exluded  from  the  latter  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Goverrunent  of  El 
Salvador,  with  the  backing  of  the 
Reagan  administration  has  consistent- 
ly opposed  negotiations,  a  dialog,  or 
serious  discussions  with  the  Political 
Diplomatic  Commission  of  the  FDR/ 
FMLN.  a  principal  opposition  group  in 
the  country.  Refusal  to  engage  in  such 
talks  has  been  expressed  directly  in 
statements  to  the  public  and  press, 
through  the  rejection  of  offers  by  a 
host  of  international  governmental, 
political  and  clerical  groups  willing  to 
play  a  mediating  role,  and  through  the 
publication  by  the  Army,  last  spring, 
of  a  list  of  138  psychopaths,  traitors 
and  terrorists  which  the  military  de- 
clared its  intention  to  relentlessly 
pursue.  This  list  included  virtually 
every  significant  member  of  the  FDR's 
leadership,  as  well  as  many  others,  and 
was  understandably  perceived  by  those 
leaders  as  a  sign  that  the  Government 
was  not  interested  in  discussions. 

No  question  exists  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  failed  to  dem- 
onstrate good  faith  efforts  to  begin  se- 
rious discussions  with  the  FDR/ 
FMLN.  The  key  question  in  terms  of 
the  law,  then,  is  whether  this  group  is 
a  "major  political  faction"  which  has 
declared  its  willingness  to  find  and  im- 
plement an  equitable  political  solution 
of  the  nature  envisioned  in  the  legisla- 
tion. There  is  persuasive  evidence  that 
this  is  the  case. 

The  Political  Diplomatic  Committee 
made  numerous  statements  through- 
out 1981  which  demonstrated  a  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  or  engage  in  a 
dialog  with  the  Government.  The  pre- 
cise wording  of  these  declarations 
varied  during  the  year  but  the  central 
theme  remained  constant. 

In  May,  Dr.  Pabio  Castillo,  a 
member  of  the  Political-Diplomatic 
Committee,  told  a  press  conference 
that— 

The  Political-Diplomatic  Committee  has 
not  set  any  conditions.  Preconditions  for  a 
dialogue  and  an  eventual  mediation  would 
be  part  of  the  negotiations.  The  only  condi- 
tion that  has  been  established  is  that  the 
international  mediation  group  should  con- 
sist of  representatives  from  four  sectors:  Eu- 
ropean democrats,  the  European  Christian 
Democrats  and  two  important  independent 
persons— one  from  Latin  America  and  the 
other  from  North  America.  This  is  the  com- 
mittee's proposal,  of  course.  However,  this  is 
open  to  negotiation  because  it  can  be  ac- 
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cepted  or  rejected.  If  necessary,  counterpro- 
posals will  be  heard. 

On  October  1,  the  Political-Diplo- 
matic CoRunission  armounced  that  it 
had  developed  "a  very  si>ecific  and 
concrete  plan  for  negotiations,"  and 
urged  the  Salvadoran  junta  to  enter 
into  a  dialog  without  prior  conditions 
in  order  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
such  negotiations.  The  plan  for  negoti- 
ations included  five  points: 

First.  Negotiations  shall  take  place 
between  the  conflicting  sides  without 
excluding  any  of  our  forces. 

Second.  The  negotiations  shall  be  fa- 
cilitated by  the  presence  of  interna- 
tional mediators. 

Third.  Discussion  should  be  of  a 
global  character  concerning  all  aspects 
of  the  Salvadoran  situation  based  on 
an  agenda  agreed  upon  by  both  sides. 

Fourth.  The  Salvadoran  people  must 
be  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiations; a  means  must  also  be  devel- 
oped whereby  the  Salvadoran  people 
have  the  final  decision  about  the  re- 
sults of  the  negotiations. 

Fifth.  There  shall  t>e  no  precondi- 
tions of  any  kind  by  either  side. 

The  October  aimouncement  includ- 
ed a  declaration  that  "our  two  organi- 
zations, the  FDR  and  the  FMLN.  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  we  do  not  reject 
elections.  We  consider  elections  an  im- 
portant instrument  of  popular  partici- 
pation." The  statement  also  expressed 
a  "conunitment  to  seek  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  present  state  of  armed  con- 
flict." 

On  January  27.  1982.  a  letter  from 
five  commanders  of  El  Salvador's 
armed  opposition  groups  was  delivered 
to  the  White  House.  This  letter,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  sug- 
gested the  initiation  of  talks  between 
the  junta  and  the  opposition  groups 
"without  preconditions  by  any  of  the 
parties  to  the  conflict." 

President  Reagan's  certification  in- 
credibly fails  entirely  to  discuss  the 
government's  unwillingness  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  the  FDR-PMLN 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  conditions 
within  El  Salvador  under  which  free 
elections  may  be  held.  On  these 
grounds  alone,  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  declare  the  certification  null 
and  void.  The  evidence  is  clear  that 
the  junta,  and  particularly  its  military 
component,  is  not  willing  to  seek  a  po- 
litical solution  to  the  conflict  if  this 
entails  discussions  with  any  group 
which  has  not  previously  agreed  to  a 
military  surrender.  The  government 
may  have  what  it  perceives  to  be  valid 
strategic  reasons  for  adopting  this  pos- 
ture, but  the  conditions  contained  in 
U.S.  law  require,  nevertheless,  a  more 
forthcoming  attitude. 

The  position  of  the  FDR-FMLN 
toward  discussions  of  the  type  envi- 
sioned by  the  law  appears  to  be  suffi- 
ciently explicit  and  cooperative  for 
this  group  to  qualify  as  one  of  the 
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"major  political  factions"  included  in 
the  fourth  condition.  An  even  more 
explicit  declaration,  tailored  with  pre- 
cision to  the  language  contained  in  the 
law,  would  be  helpful  if  the  PDR- 
FMLN  were  truly  desirous  of  eliminat- 
ing doubts  on  this  score.  A  meaningful 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  such  a  state- 
ment, and  of  the  other  statements 
concerning  negotiations  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  FDR-FMLN  might 
then  be  possible,  but  only  if  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  El  Salvador  agrees,  as  it 
ought  in  order  to  remain  legally  eligi- 
ble for  U.S.  military  aid.  to  do  its  own 
part  toward  finding  a  political  solution 
to  the  violence. 

Condition  5:  The  Government  of  El 
Salvador  must  have  made  good  faith 
efforts  both  to  investigate  the  murders 
of  six  U.S.  citizens  in  El  Salvador  in 
December  1980  and  January  1981  and 
to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible 
for  those  murders. 

According  to  President  Reagan,  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  has  put 
sufficient  energy  into  these  investiga- 
tioris  to  satisfy  him  that  "good  faith" 
efforts  have  been  made.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  easily  satisfied. 

Mr.  William  P.  Ford,  brother  of  one 
of  four  churchwomen  slain  in  El  Sal- 
vador on  December  2,  1980,  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  on  January 
25.  1982.  in  which  he  states: 

To  date,  the  families  have  not  seen  any 
evidence  of  a  good  faith  effort  by  El  Salva- 
dor to  Investigate  the  murders  and  bring  to 
justice  those  responsible.  Every  indication 
seen  by  the  families  points  to  a  cover-up  by 
the  Salvadoran  government.  At  a  minimum, 
basic  decency  suggests  that  the  State  De- 
partment tell  the  families  about  any 
progress  before  releasing  statements  to  the 
press.  I  ask  you  not  to  certify  to  the  Con- 
gress that  progress  has  been  made  into  the 
investigation,  until  the  State  Department 
tells  the  families  and  the  American  people 
just  what  progress  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  making  a  firm  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  this  condition  of 
the  law  will  not  be  easy  for  Congress 
due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  admin- 
istration to  make  detailed  information 
concerning  the  investigation  available. 
In  addition,  there  is  some  question, 
given  the  breakdown  of  the  judicial 
process  within  El  Salvador,  whether 
truly  good-faith  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Salvadoran  law  enforcement  officials 
would  have  produced  more  conclusive 
results  in  the  two  investigations  than 
those  which  have  actually  been  forth- 
coming. Nevertheless,  even  a  superfi- 
cial review  of  the  information  which 
has  been  made  public  indicates  that 
the  pace  of  the  investigation  has  re- 
sponded more  directly  to  political 
pressure  from  the  United  States,  than 
from  internal  concern  for  law  and  jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  Salvadoran 
Government. 

The  investigation  into  the  murders 
of  the  churchwomen,  particularly,  has 
been  marked  by  long  periods  of  inac- 
tivity, including  2  weeks  for  "Christ- 
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mas  vacation"  less  than  a  month  after 
the  killings  occurred.  The  extraordi- 
narily    slow     pace,     and     incomplete 
nature  of  ballistics,  fingerprinting,  and 
polygraph    tests    cannot    be    excused. 
The  sum   total   of  activity   in  the   14 
months  since  the  murders  could  have 
been  achieved,  if  good-faith  were  truly 
evident  and  El  Salvador  and  FBI  re- 
sources fully  utilized,  in  a  matter  of 
weeks.  Instead,  the  case  had  been  al- 
lowed to  drag  on  and  on.  the  investiga- 
tion periodically  pronounced  dead  by 
those  responsible  for  carrying  it  for- 
ward, and  then  revived  in  response  to 
new  bursts  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
people  in  the  United  States.  The  latest 
activity,  generously  publicized  by  the 
State    Department    in    recent    weeks, 
seems   to   be   occurring   in   direct   re- 
sponse  to   the   understanding   that   a 
certification     of     good-faith     efforts 
would  be  required.  If  the  requirements 
of  law  do  Indeed  push  the  investiga- 
tion forward,  this  will  be  all  to  the 
good.  But,  Congress  will  need  to  utilize 
a  more  reasonable  definition  of  "good- 
faith"  than  the  President  if  there  is  to 
be  any  real  meaning  in  this  condition 
of  the  law. 

Congress  must  also  renew  its  efforts 
to  obtain  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  investigations  in  order  to 
make  a  truly  firm  judgment  about  the 
extent  to  which  El  Salvador  had  dem- 
onstrated 'good-faith."« 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedtire  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
February  9,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  todays  Record. 


February  8,  1982 


Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  10 

9;00  a.m. 
•Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  construction  grants  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1720.  author- 
izing bank  holding  companies  to  estab- 
lish  securities   affiliates  which   could 
underwrite   municipal    revenue   bonds 
and  operate,  advise,  and  sell  shares  in 
mutual  funds. 

15302  Dirksen  Building 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  995,  providing 
for  contribution  of  damages  in  anti- 
trust price-fixing  suits. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1982. 

1301  Russell  Building 


Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Army  programs. 

212  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  I>ublic  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  evaluate  the  water- 
way user  charge  study,  authorized  by 
section  205  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law)  95- 
502). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreigni  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans  and  International 
Operations,  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  acid  rain. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting,    on    pending 
committee  business. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  inequality  of 
income    distribution    in    the    United 
States. 

16226  Dirksen  Building 

Budget 
Committee's    Task    Force    on    Federal 
Credit,  to  hold  hearings  to  examine 
the  economic  and  budgetary  effects  of 
Federal  credit  activities. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of  the   highway   bridge 
replacement    and    rehabilitation    pro- 
gram. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  U.S.  interna- 
tional trade  policy. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1814.  providing 
for   the   rights  of   former  spouses   to 
military    retirement    pay    and    health 
care  protection. 

224  Russell  Building 
3:30  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S.  economic 

outlook  in  1982. 
^  6226  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

23  5  Russell  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1511.  clarifying 
the  determination  of  the  definition  of 
a  country  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  in  enforcing 
the  trade  agreement  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  responding  to  for- 
eign practices  that  are  inconsistent 
with  trade  agreement  provisions  or 
burden  or  restrict  U.S.  Commerce. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761,  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects    of   certain    provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  committee  res- 
olutions requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1982. 

301  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  domestic 
programs  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  and 
the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  Air  Force  programs. 

212  Russell  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   conduct   of 
monetary  policy.^ 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating     to     land    conveyances,    ex- 
changes and  private  relief  (S.  835,  S. 
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1501.  S.  1519,  H.R.  1528.  H.R.  1543.  S. 
1242  (H.R.  2820),  S.  982,  S.  1767  S 
706.  H.R.  2863.  and  H.R.  2475. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Keith  L.  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be  the 
Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Leso- 
tho, and  William  R.  Casey.  Jr.,  of  Col- 
orado, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Niger. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  land  to  certain  Indian  tribes,  and 
other  Federal  assistance  (S.  159,  S. 
1340,  S.  792,  S.  503,  S.  1468,  S.  1779,  S. 
563,  and  S.  1986). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Corporation  for  P>ublic  Broadcasting, 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  President's  Com- 
mission on  Ethical  Problems  in  Medi- 
cine, and  the  Student  Financial  Aid 
Commission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
Committee's    Task    Force    on    Federal 
Credit,  to  continue  hearings  to  exam- 
ine economic  and  budgetary  effects  of 
Federal  credit  activities. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  in  closed 
session,   on  activities  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

357  Russell  Building 
■Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  iu  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  receiving 
testimony  from  officials  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 

FEBRUARY  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  698,  assisting  the 
Yuma  County  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion,  Arizona,   to   relocate  the   head- 
quarters of  such  association;  S.  933, 
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authorizing  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project  in 
South  Dakota;  S.  1409,  authorizing  the 
enlargement  of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
and  Reservoir  in  Wyoming;  and  S. 
1628,  providing  that  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  of  1948  be  available  for  all 
projects  governed  by  Federal  reclama- 
tion acts. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1720,  authoriz- 
ing bank  holding  companies  to  estab- 
lish  securities  affiliates  which  could 
underwrite    municipal    and    revenue 
bonds,   and   operate,   advise,   and  sell 
shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761, 
S.   1975,  and  S.   1992.  bills  extending 
the  effects  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  National  Mediation  Board. 
OSHA  Review  Commission,  and  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  receiving 
testimony  from  officials  of  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  Administration. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  House  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation  es- 
tablishing employment  training  poli- 
cies. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
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rior.  Commission  on  Pine  Arts,  and  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Worlis 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  malce  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence of  Cuban  intelligence  operations 
within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional  Institutes   of   Health.   Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1937,  extending 
until   June   30,    1985,   the   expiration 
date  of  section  252,  which  provides  a 
limited  antitrust  defense  for  U.S.  oil 
companies  participating  in  the  inter- 
national    energy     program,     of     the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
southern    Nevada    culinary    workers' 
pension  fund. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  employment  training  poli- 
cies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Smail  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  encouraging  small 
business  investment  in  free  enterprise 
in  nationally  distressed  areas. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  investigate  certain 
fraudulent  commodity  investments. 

13302  Dirksen  Building 
_ 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans'  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  fiscal  year  1983. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  to  review  activities  of  the  Office 
of  the  Director.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  closed  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Public  Integrity  Section  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division.  Department  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  current  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  fi- 
nancial institution  practices  restricting 
individuals  from  withdrawing  funds 
represented  by  checks  deposited  to 
their  accounts. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    economic 
impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761,  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects   of   certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
southern    Nevada    culinary    workers' 
pension  fund. 

14232  Dirksen  Building 
Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  It  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  Investigate  cer- 
tain    fraudulent     commodity     invest- 
ments. 

,  3302  Dirksen  Building 


February  8,  1982 


Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    the 
presence  of  Cuban   intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

357  Russell  Building 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the  Nation- 
al  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.   Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  licensing 
procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on   Energy   Regulation   on 
hydroelectric  development  and  licens- 
ing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  closed  oversight   hearings 
on  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of  the 
Criminal  Division.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  25 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from   public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  Indian 
programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  conduct  of 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  economic 
impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  aibcommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761.  S. 
1975.  and  B.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects   of   certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  employment  training  poli- 
cies. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


February  8,  1982 


10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed    amendments    to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

318  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  cer- 
tain    fraudulent     commodity     invest- 
ments. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  legal  matters  in- 
volving abused  children. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1847.  establish- 
ing a  congressional  process  for  author- 
izing funds  to  Federal  courts,  and  lim- 
iting certain  pay  Increases  for  Federal 
judges. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  proposed  legislation 
establishing  employment  training  poli- 
cies. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  scientific  activities  overseas, 
and  retirement  pay  for  commissioned 
officers.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    the 
presence  of  Cuban  Intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meetlng,^to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1982.  and  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  Implement  the 
postal  patron  provisions  of  Public  Law 
97-69,    strengthening    and    clarifying 
the  congressional  franking  law. 

301  Russell  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  administra- 
tion plans  and  the  approach  of  the 
United  States  to  the  meeting  In  No- 
vember 1982  of  trade  ministers  of 
countries  that  adhere  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To    resume    hearings    to    review    those 
items   in   the   F»resident's   budget   for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative    jurisdiction    and    consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Conunittee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office   of   the   Secretary   of   Energy, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Conunisslon. 
324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
capacity,   distribution,   and  status  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Impact 
of  stress  on  the  family  caused  by  the 
workplace. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association.  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America,  and  World  War  I  vet- 
erans' legislative  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 


1155 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Services  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  3 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  non-Indian  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  operation  of 
American  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

412  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


1156 


MARCH  4 


9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  capacity,  distribution  and  status  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

3110  Dirlcsen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterial  expenses,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  DirKsen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  F»resident's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
refugee  programs.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building. 

MARCH  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  human 
development  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3663,  proposed 
Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981. 
and  on  the  deregulation  of  the  inter- 
city bus  industry. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  F*ublic  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  Presidents 
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budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

I  4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to   resume  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in    the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  Com- 
mittee's    jurisdiction     with     a     view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in   the   President's   budget    for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  Com- 
mittee's    jurisdiction     with     a     view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

1  4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional   Park   Service.    Department    of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

(4232  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


February  8,  1982 


MARCH  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Railroad  Financial  Assist- 
ance Program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  edu- 
cation block  grant  programs.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Consumer  F*roduct  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(New  York  City  loan  program). 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  impact 
aid,  vocational  and  adult  education,  li- 
braries and  learning  resources  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search programs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1  1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983   for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


February  8.  1982 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
educational  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities overseas.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  F^ind  for 
the  Improvement  of  Post-secondary 
Education  (FIPSE),  and  education  sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
institutions,  Howard  University,  de- 
partmental management  (salaries  and 
expeiKes),  and  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  in  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983   for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Office    of    Indian    Education.    Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commis- 
sion, and  ihe  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  railroad  safety  program. 
Department  of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  sex  education  programs. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  Naval  petro- 
leum reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teerlsm  in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    F»roductivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  14 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
and  to  receive  testimony  from  congres- 
sional witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983- for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
t  mates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health   Service   Act    relating    to    the 
health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  activ- 
ity. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA),  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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I        APRIL  27 

9:00  a.m.        ' 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Office     of     the     Federal     Inspector. 
Alaska    Natural    Gas    Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

I         APRIL  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Diflcsen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirluen  Building 

I        APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

I  1318  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m.        ' 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  social 
support  systems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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10:30  a.m.  » 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold   hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian     Institution,     Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


February  8,  1982 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation SubconMnittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  ceitain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  19 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  25 
10:00 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1963. 

318  Russell  Building 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SENATE^Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  25,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Mack 
Mattingly,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Georgia. 


Mr.  MATTINGLY  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


February'  9,  1982 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Arthur  H.  DeKruyter. 
D.D.,  founding  pastor,  Christ  Church 
of  Oak  Brook,  Oak  Brook.  111.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Dear  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

We  are  grateful  today  that— 

Beyond  our  knowledge  is  Your  un- 
limited wisdom; 

Beyond  our  weakness.  Your  incom- 
parable strength: 

Beyond  our  selfishness  is  Your  su- 
preme love: 

Beyond  our  restlessness.  Your  un- 
fathomable peace; 

Beyond  our  uncertainty  is  Your 
Divine  plan: 

Beyond  our  indecisiveness  are  Your 
eternal  verities. 

Thank  You  for  making  Your  re- 
sources available  to  us. 

Open  our  eyes,  our  hearts,  and  our 
minds  to  receive  the  help  You  offer  so 
freely. 

Grant  us  insight  and  compassion  in 
assessing  the  needs  of  our  Nation,  and 
broaden  our  vision  to  see  the  true 
needs  of  all  mankind.  Then  give  us  a 
firm  resolve  and  undaunted  courage  to 
use  our  abilities  and  talents  to  fulfill 
Your  purposes  first  of  all. 

Purge  us  of  self-serving  devices. 
Make  us  instruments  of  Your  peace, 
healing,  and  justice. 

Accept  our  gratitude  for  Your  faith- 
fulness. 

Your  guidance,  and  the  innumerable 
blessings  You  have  given  to  us  in  the 
past. 

We  pray  through  the  name  of  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Master.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Washington.  D.C..  February  9.  1982. 
To  the  Senate; 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Mack  Mat- 
tingly, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.        I 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  two  Sena- 
tors will  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  provided  for  yesterday  evening. 
That  is  to  say.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  in  that 
order,  for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention 
later  in  the  day,  or  later  this  morning, 
I  hope,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  give  unan- 
imous consent  that  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked on  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorizations  bill,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  that 
the  majority  leader,  after  consulting 
with  the  minority  leader,  might  lay 
that  measure  aside  temporarily  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  resolution 
in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
against  Senator  Harrison  Williams. 
That  would  be  necessary.  Otherwise, 
the  previous  announcement  made  by 
the  joint  leadership  that  debate  on 
that  measure  will  begin  on  February 
23  could  not  be  executed  unless  final 
disposition  of  the  DOJ  authorizations 
bill  had  occurred. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  put  that  re- 
quest at  this  time,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  minority  leader  and  I  might 
discuss  that  shortly  and  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  the  request  this  morn- 
ing. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  orders  just  identi- 
fied, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  to 
extend  not  past  the  hour  of  12  noon  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  today  from  the  hour  of 
12  noon  until  2  o'clock  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate responsibilities  of  Sena- 
tors to  be  conducted  off  the  floor  by 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  At  2  p.m.,  the 
Senate  wiD  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  20.  At  3  o'clock,  the 
Senate,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
951,  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorizations bill,  on  which  a  cloture 
vote  will  occur  at  4  p.m.  pursuant  to 
the  petition  filed  under  the  provisions 
of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  obvious- 
ly, the  schedule  for  the  Senate  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  depends  on  the 
outcome  of  the  cloture  vote  which  will 
occur  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon.  If 
cloture  is  not  invoked,  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  20.  the  resolution 
authorizing  radio  and  television  cover- 
age of  the  Senate.  If  cloture  is  in- 
voked, it  would  be  necessary  under  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII  to  continue 
with  the  consideration  of  that  meas- 
ure until  it  was  disposed  of  or  until  it 
was  temporarily  laid  aside,  pursuant  to 
an  order  which  I  hope  will  be  entered 
today. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  state  the  schedule 
of  the  Senate  with  more  particularity 
at  this  point.  I  might  say,  however,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  that  it  is 
my  hope  that  before  we  recess  for  the 
Lincoln  Day  break,  we  may  make  pro- 
vision for  the  consideration  of  several 
measures  that  I  have  mentioned  earli- 
er. For  instance,  in  addition  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorizations  bill 
and  Senate  Resolution  20,  the  radio 
and  TV  resolution,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  before  or  shortly  after  the 
recess  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  regulatory  reform  measure;  the 
criminal  code  recodification:  the  agent 
identities  bill;  perhaps  supplemental 
appropriation  bills  that  have  arrived 
at  the  desk  or  may  shortly  be  received; 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension,  and 
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other  matters  that  may  come  to  my 
attention. 

I  am  told  now  that  the  other  body  is 
expected  to  consider  three  of  the  four 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bills,  that  is  to  say,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 389;  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation. House  Joint  Resolution  391: 
and  low-income  energy  assistance. 
House  Joint  Resolution  392.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  in 
a  position  to  deal  with  these  urgent 
supplementals  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
ceived from  the  House  and  in  the  con- 
text of  the  requirements  for  the  con- 
sideration of  other  measures  which  I 
have  just  now  described. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  other  statement 
before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  Senate  is  scheduled  to  go  into 
recess  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday  for  the  Lincoln  Day  period.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  ar- 
range the  business  of  the  Senate  so 
that  we  could  recess,  instead,  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday.  That 
would  depend  on  how  we  proceed  with 
dispatch  of  the  business  we  must  do.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  con- 
clude the  business  of  the  Senate  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday  rather 
than  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  any 
other  Senator  who  desires  the  time.  I 
see  none  seeking  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  need  for  the  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  remaining  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen). 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  that  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  has  the  first 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed since  he  is  not  here. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  may  proceed. 


WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

IV.  POLICY  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  U.S. 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  TRADE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  about  the  financial 
crisis  facing  our  Nation's  farmers 
today.  I  do  not  believe  that  nearly 
enough  people  understand  the  stark 
reality  of  these  problems,  nor  do  they 
understand  how  closely  connected 
they  are  to  our  lack  of  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  win  a  more  truly  free 
market  in  international  trade. 

In  my  last  three  speeches  on  this 
topic,  I  have  described  for  my  col- 
leagues the  perilous  position  of  Ameri- 
ca's highly  specialized,  highly  efficient 
family  farmers  and  their  dependence 
on  export  markets.  I  have  discussed  a 
leading  example  of  the  trade  problems 
we  face  in  the  international  market— 
the  price-depressing  export  subsidies 
of  the  European  Community.  I  have 
described  how  these  export  subsides  in 
my  view  not  only  violate  the  GATT 
and  the  MTN  subsidies  code,  but  are 
also  extremely  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional interest  and  result  in  lower 
prices  for  American  farmers. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  with  many 
other  examples  of  trade  problems 
facing  U.S.  agricultural  products  as  we 
attempt  to  export.  We  face  beef 
import  quotas  in  Japan,  where  the  last 
increase  we  won  amounted  to  only  one 
thin  hamburger  patty  per  Japanese 
per  year.  We  face  beef  import  quotas 
in  Europe,  and  the  EC  has  made 
almost  no  increase  in  meat  imports— a 
violation  of  their  agreement  to  import 
10,000  metric  tons  of  U.S.  beef  per 
year.  There  are  a  host  of  other  tariff 
and  nontariff  trade  barriers  and 
export  subsidies  around  the  world. 

Those  are  the  problems.  I  want  to 
identify  those  problems.  I  want  to 
target  those  problems.  But  what  I 
really  want  us  to  do  is  to  get  to  the 
bottom  line— what  can  we  do  to  cor- 
rect this  situation?  What  can  we  do  to 
help  the  American  fanner  get  a  fair 
price  for  his  product  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace? 

Last  October  1,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  sent  to  our  distin- 
guished U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
Bill  Brock,  in  which  I  encouraged  him 
to  consider  initiating  cases  on  his  own 
motion  against  the  EC's  common  agri- 
cultural policy  (CAP).  A  few  days 
later.  Ambassador  Brock  responded  to 
my  letter  in  detail.  He  said  among 
other  things  that  the  administration 
was  taking  cases  on  sugar  and  wheat 
flour  to  international  disputes  resolu- 
tion under  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  and  the  GATT  subsidies 
code,  and  that  he  would  shortly  deter- 
mine whether  to  take  other  cases  to 
the  GATT  as  well.  Subsequently,  the 
administration  has  notified  the  EC  of 
other  agricultural  cases  it  is  taking  to 
the  GATT.  I  applaud  this  use  of  sec- 
tion 301  and  the  GATT  for  meritori- 
ous cases,  and  I  will  watch  the  devel- 


opment of  these  cases  with  keen  inter- 
est. 

Similarly,  in  recent  months  the  ad- 
ministation  has  taken  the  initiative 
and  pointed  out  to  European  officials 
the  harmful  effects  of  the  CAP  at  var- 
ious informal,  high-level  discussions, 
which  resume  in  Washington  this 
month. 

Despite  these  welcome  develop- 
ments, I  believe  we  should  consider 
more  aggressive  use  of  the  internation- 
al disputes  resolution  procedures.  All 
the  cases  referred  to  in  Ambassador 
Brock's  letter  to  me  existed  because 
private  industry  filed  a  petition  asking 
for  Government  assistance.  Some 
cases  do  not  deal  with  U.S.  exports  at 
all,  even  though  they  call  into  ques- 
tion the  CAP.  That  the  administration 
would  proceed  with  such  cases  is  all  to 
the  good;  where  industry  is  willing  to 
complain,  section  301  provides  a  vehi- 
cle for  registering  that  complaint.  But 
that  cannot  be  the  end  of  it. 

Industry  frequently  has  a  complaint, 
but  does  not  petition.  Why?  One 
reason  is  that  they  fear  retaliation 
which  could  wipe  out  what  little  trade 
they  already  have.  For  example,  right 
now,  many  U.S.  manufacturers  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Canadian  poli- 
cies on  inward  investment,  yet  they  do 
not  complain  because  Canada  has  a 
system  of  reviewing  those  investments 
that  can  arbitrarily  wipe  out  a  U.S. 
company's  Canadian  market  over- 
night. 

Another  reason  U.S.  exporters  do 
not  complain  is  that  it  may  take  for- 
ever to  get  a  decision.  Section  301  has. 
until  very  recently,  been  a  graveyard 
for  complaints.  The  Wheat  Flour  case 
we  are  pressing  now  is  7  years  old.  The 
Citrus  case  is  even  older.  Congress 
amended  section  301  in  1979  to  provide 
time  limits  for  executive  action.  But. 
frankly,  we  left  the  President  plenty 
of  loopholes  that  enable  him  to  avoid 
acting. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, sophisticated  U.S.  exporters  are 
wary  of  the  GATT  as  an  institution 
for  resolving  disputes.  They  have  seen 
agreements  that  were  not  worth  the 
paper  they  were  printed  on.  In  1980, 
for  example,  a  section  301  complaint 
by  the  wheat  industry  was  terminated 
after  the  EC  gave  assurances  it  would 
carefully  monitor  its  exports  and  use 
restraint  in  exporting  to  markets  sen- 
sitive to  the  United  States.  Despite 
these  assurances,  the  EC  continues  to 
expand  its  wheat  markets.  Total  EC 
wheat  exports  increased  from  5  mil- 
lion metric  tons  in  1977-78  to  10.4  mil- 
lion metric  tons  in  1979-80.  Our  own 
Secretary  of  Agriculture .  estimates 
that  these  subsidized  exports  cost  U.S. 
wheat  farmers  50  cents  per  bushel  last 
year  in  lower  market  prices.  Today,  no 
one  is  sure  whether  the  GATT  can  re- 
solve the  pressing  trade  problems  that 
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arise  in  the  disputes  settlement  proc- 
ess. 

At  present,  bringing  a  complaint 
under  the  dispute  settlement  provi- 
sons  of  the  GATT  or  the  GATT-imple- 
menting  codes  is  regarded  as  the  start 
of  a  trade  "war"  by  our  trading  part- 
ners. They  would  rather  deal  with 
these  problems  the  way  they  always 
have— quietly  and  discreetly— and, 
frankly,  let  our  cases  die  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Too  often,  our  own  Government  is 
all  too  willing  to  go  along.  The  State 
Department  often  seems  to  forget  that 
the  American  farmer  pays  income 
taxes,  when  he  has  any  income.  Those 
taxes  pay  the  salaries  of  State  Depart- 
ment bureaucrats  who  have  been  all 
too  willing  to  try  to  buy  friendship  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  farmer. 
They  have  forced  our  farmers  to  pay 
for  America's  foreign  policy  with  agri- 
cultural embargoes  and  threats  of  em- 
bargoes. That  purchased  friendship  is 
the  most  fleeting  kind,  and  ihose  em- 
bargoes have  only  led  to  increased  ag- 
ricultural exports  by  other  countries 
and  lower  prices  for  American  farm- 
ers. 

That  attitude  must  end.  The  United 
States  should  aggressively  support  our 
farmers.  We  should  have  an  an- 
nounced policy  of  identifying  trade 
problems  and  bringing  them  up  in  the 
GATT. 

When  we  identify  a  generic  problem 
like  the  CAP,  we  must  analyze  where 
it  violates  international  agreements,  in 
what  products  or  services  it  hurts  us, 
and  what  international  support  exists 
for  our  position.  We  should  consult 
private  sector  advisory  committees  set 
up  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Then, 
on  the  basis  of  such  pragmatic  consid- 
erations, the  Special  Trade  Represent- 
ative should  start  formal  GATT  or 
MTN  cases  on  his  own  motion  to  re- 
solve the  problem. 

Such  a  change  in  attitude  could 
result  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  increased  U.S.  exports.  This 
change  in  policy  can  be  declared  im- 
mediately, without  any  changes  in  law. 

In  suggesting  such  a  change  in 
policy,  I  should  want  it  to  apply  to  all 
our  trade— not  just  agriculture.  I 
should  also  make  clear  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  destroy  the  CAP— only  to 
stop  its  unlawful  and  harmful  interna- 
tional effects  from  hurting  U.S.  farm- 
ers. This  policy  must  also  apply  to  all 
countries— not  just  Europe.  Japan  is 
an  equally  good  example  of  severe 
trade  restrictions  against  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. As  a  result  of  those  restrictions, 
the  United  States  had  a  $16  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  last  year,  and 
it  is  expected  to  grow  much  larger  this 
year. 

I  know  that  many  will  say  that 
GATT  cases  are  a  waste  of  time,  and  I, 
too,  am  frustrated  by  all  the  wasted 
words  of  the  GATT.  But  the  interna- 
tional trade  situation  is  desperate  now; 


our  trading  partners  have  to  under- 
stand that.  I  fear  deeply  for  the  world 
trading  system  if  we  have  to  subsidize 
our  exports  just  to  compete.  I  believe 
many  parties  in  Europe  do  not  want  to 
spend  $44  billion  a  year  subsidizing  ag- 
riculture when  the  United  States 
spends  $3  billion;  I  believe  there  are 
many  in  Europe  who  do  not  want  to  be 
viewed  as  unfair  traders  by  the  majori- 
ty of  GATT  members;  and  I  am  hope- 
ful these  forces  of  reason  can  prevail 
in  Europe  if  we  just  press  our  case. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  one 
aspect  of  this  change  of  policy  that 
may  require  legislative  action  is  to 
augment  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive's information  gathering  powers 
under  sections  301-306  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  which  are  virtually  non- 
existent in  this  law.  In  order  to  have  a 
program  such  as  I  have  described, 
USTR  will  obviously  need  not  only 
access  to  sensitive  business  informa- 
tion on  prices  and  markets  but  the 
legal  authority  to  protect  this  infor- 
mation. However,  it  may  already  be 
possible  under  present  law  for  USTR 
to  "piggyback"  on  other  agencies'  in- 
formation powers  or  to  use  existing 
USTR  authorities  to  accomplish  this 
result.  I  await  the  administration's 
advice  on  whether  such  housekeeping 
powers  are  necessary. 

Many  questions  remain  to  be  asked 
about  the  problems  and  potential  of 
U.S.  agricultural  trade,  and  I  intend  to 
raise  them  in  our  hearings  later  this 
week. 

First.  Can  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  be  made  a  more  effective  remedy? 
Will  we  ever  aggressively  enforce  our 
rights  under  trade  agreements? 

Second.  Can  we  mobilize  other  agri- 
cultural trading  nations  adversely  af- 
fected by  EC  subsidies  to  compel  an 
international  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem? 

Third.  What  remedies  are  available 
to  the  United  States  in  the  event  the 
EC  refuses  to  implement  actions  that 
will  eliminate  the  harmful  effects  of 
their  export  subsidies?  Do  our  only 
remedies  consist  of  increasing  prices  to 
our  consumers  by  raising  import  bar- 
riers? Must  we  increase  our  taxes  so  as 
to  fund  agricultural  export  subsidy 
banks?  If  these  remedies  are  unavail- 
able to  us,  particularly  given  the  cur- 
rent economic  difficulties,  what  can 
we  do? 

I  am  hoijeful  this  hearing  will  help 
us  find  answers  to  many  of  these  ques- 
tions because,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
of  real  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
American  family  farmer. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  told 
to  produce  for  a  competitive  free 
market.  He  has  been  told  the  world  is 
hungry  and  he  must  export  food  to 
feed  the  hungry.  In  response,  he  has 
become  the  most  efficient  producer  of 
food  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
average  farmer  feeds  himself  plus  52 
other    Americans    and    still    exports 


enough  food  to  feed  26  people  in  other 
countries. 

Yet  he  exports  that  food  at  prices 
that  are  below  the  cost  of  production. 
These  last  2  years,  he  has  taken  over  a 
30-percent  cut  in  real  take-home  pay 
compared  to  the  average  of  the  last 
decade. 

This  is  the  real  problem  we  will  ad- 
dress on  February  11.  Will  our  farmers 
finally  be  given  a  comprehensive,  con- 
sistent overall  agricultural  policy,  both 
foreign  and  domestic?  Will  they  be 
given  access  to  the  free  markets  that 
they  are  asked  to  produce  for?  Or  will 
they  continue  to  pay  the  bills  for 
American  foreign  policy?  Will  they 
continue  to  strangle  slowly  under  a 
free-market  domestic  policy  coupled 
with  a  foreign  trade  policy  that  does 
not  deliver  that  free  market? 

Texas  has  more  farmers  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Nation.  I  hear  from 
them,  and  I  listen  to  them.  And  the 
bottom  line  for  the  American  farmer 
is  price.  He  does  not  want  to  use  more 
credit— he  is  already  in  debt  up  to  his 
ears.  He  wants  a  good  price  for  his 
product.  He  wants  to  make  a  profit  for 
a  change,  &nA  I  want  to  help  him  do 
that. 

As  I  said  at  the  start  of  these  state- 
ments, Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  this 
country  to  take  hard  look  at  the  real 
world.  It  is  time  to  tell  the  American 
farmer  what  his  place  in  the  world  will 
be  and  what  this  Government  can  and 
will  do  to  help  him  gain  equal  access 
and  earn  a  fair  price  for  his  product  in 
the  international  marketplace. 

DtTMPING  or  BELOW-COST  SUGAR  INTO  U.S. 
MARKET  BY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Bottsen  for  drawing  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  problems 
caused  by  subsidized  products  from 
the  European  Community  in  his  state- 
ments on  trade  policy  and  American 
agriculture.  I  would  like  to  describe 
the  specific  hardship  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry  faces,  because  of  the 
European  Community  policy. 

Hawaii  produces  the  highest  acreage 
sugar  yield  in  the  world  with  the 
lowest  number  of  man-hour  per  pro- 
duction unit.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion acres  in  Hawaii  are  planted  in  sug- 
arcane. The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry 
employs  9,100  people  directly  and  indi- 
rectly supports  the  jobs  of  another 
20,800  workers.  It  is  the  third  largest 
revenue  producer  for  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  today 
faces  severe  problems.  The  current 
market  price  for  sugar  is  13.4  cents  a 
pound;  during  the  past  year  that  price 
has  been  even  lower.  Despite  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Hawaiian  industry,  its 
cost  of  production  in  1981  averaged 
25.5  cents  a  pound.  With  its  cost  of 
production     exceeding     the     market 
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price,  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  in- 
curred $100  million  in  losses  in  1981. 

The  economic  straits  have  led  one 
company  to  close  its  sugar  factory 
temporarily.  Another  company  has  an- 
nounced the  permanent  closing  of  a 
plantation  which  would  idle  500  work- 
ers and  take  16,172  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction. To  help  the  industry  to  sur- 
vive, 7,500  organized  sugar  workers 
have  agreed  to  postpone  scheduled 
wage  increases,  because  of  the  current 
situation. 

The  predicament  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  subsidies  every  exporting 
country  provides  to  its  own  sugar 
growers.  This  predicament  is  especial- 
ly attributable  to  the  27  cents  a  pound 
European  Economic  Conununity  price 
guarantee  to  its  sugar  producers  and 
subsequent  export  subsidies  paid  to  its 
sugar  exporters. 

The  United  States  imports  45  per- 
cent of  its  sugar  needs— about  4V2  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  Up  until  1975  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  also  im- 
ported sugar  for  its  domestic  consump- 
tion. Now,  however,  due  to  its  heavy 
subsidy,  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity exports  sugar  and  in  fact 
dumps  sugar  onto  the  world  market  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production 
and  below  European  Economic  Com- 
^       munity  guaranteed  price  levels. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Asso- 
ciation has  supported  a  complaint 
under  section  301  of  the  1974  Trade 
Act.  But  the  existing  procedure  to  ne- 
gotiate an  end  to  the  European  prac- 
tice has  proven  too  cumbersome  and 
time  consuming.  The  relief  finally  ob- 
tained for  our  domestic  industry,  if 
any,  may  well  come  too  late  to  save 
many  American  farmers. 

Throughout  the  period  from  1978  to 
1981,  countries  which  abided  by  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  (ISA) 
held  back  their  sugar  exports  to  stabi- 
lize prices.  But  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community,  which  is  not  a  party  to 
the  ISA,  expanded  its  heavily  subsi- 
dized exports  to  capture  20  percent  of 
the  world  market  in  1981. 

For  the  current  season,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  world  sugar  production  will  in- 
crease by  10  percent.  A  fifth  of  that 
increase  will  be  due  to  heavily  subsi- 
-  dized  European  Economic  Community 
sugar.  The  European  Economic  Com- 
munity will  likely  raise  production  by 
1.9  million  tons,  a  15-percent  increase 
from  last  season. 

European  Economic  Community 
production,  clearly  in  excess  of  Euro- 
pean Community  domestic  needs  will 
be  dumped  in  third  country  markets. 
The  effect  will  be  to  lower  world  price 
generally,  divert  the  production  of 
other  countries  to  the  United  States, 
and  further  injure  American  sugar 
producers. 

All  major  sugar  exporting  coun- 
tries—Cuba, Brazil,  Australia.  South 
Africa,  the  Philippines,  Argentina, 
India,  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  European 


Community— have  a  guaranteed  set 
price  for  their  sugar  production.  The 
guaranteed  price  of  the  European 
Community  and  other  exporting  coun- 
tries is  far  different  from  the  U.S.  loan 
price  program.  Our  program  sets  a  dis- 
tress price,  intended  to  save  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  from  greater  loss.  By  con- 
trast, the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity sets  a  price  which  assures  its 
growers  a  handsome  profit.  Further- 
more, the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  sugar  producing  nation  that 
provides  a  semblance  of  a  free  market 
for  this  subsidized  foreign  sugar. 

The  hardship  faced  by  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry,  along  with  American 
agriculture  generally,  is  the  cost  the 
United  States  pays  in  support  of  a  free 
trade  policy.  The  increased  hardship 
we  are  being  forced  to  bear  under  a 
seemingly  one-way  free  trade  policy 
leads  me  to  question  severely  the  fair- 
ness of  our  present  trade  policy  to  our 
ownselves. 

The  problems  faced  by  Hawaiian 
sugar  growers  is  just  one  more  exam- 
ple of  the  many  cases  which  support 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I.  for  one.  hold  him  in  high 
regard  and  that  regard  is  strengthened 
by  his  knowledgeable  and  forceful  ex- 
position on  the  European  Community 
common  agriculture  program.  Unless 
the  situation  can  be  corrected  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Eiu-o- 
pean  Economic  Community  and  the 
United  States,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  we  of  the  Congress  should  take 
steps  to  stop  the  dumping  of  Govern- 
ment-subsidized farm  products,  includ- 
ing sugar,  into  our  domestic  market. 


U.S.  FARMERS  HURT  BY 
EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY  POUCY 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  for  allowing  me 
to  join  him  and  others  in  pointing  out 
the  gross  inequities  that  exist  today  in 
the  international  agricultural  market- 
place. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade.  I  share  the  sentiments 
of  my  colleague  from  Texas  that  the 
United  States  needs  to  toughen  its 
stance  on  agricultural  trade  issues.  Mr. 
Bentsen,  as  a  cochairman  of  the 
Senate  Export  Caucus,  is  a  qualified 
spokesman  for  the  American  farmers 
who  face  trade  barriers  in  their  export 
markets. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Japan 
where  I  discussed  trade  issues  with  the 
Japanese  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
other  high-ranking  Japanese  officials. 

I  believe  that  the  hearings— sched- 
uled for  February  11— for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  are  es- 
sential in  bringing  out  the  inequities 


that   I   discussed   with   the  Japanese 
leadership. 

I  realize  that  the  trade  barriers  pre- 
sented by  the  farm  subsidies  within 
the  European  Community  are  an 
equally  alarming  hindrance  to  free 
trade.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  DANroRTH.  for  holding  these 
hearings  to  develop  a  U.S.  response  to 
the  EC  situation. 

PARM  BIU.  BASED  ON  MYTH 

Mr.  I>resident.  the  1981  farm  bill, 
supported  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, favored  a  free  market  approach 
to  improving  farm  prices  over  provid- 
ing reasonable  domestic  supports.  In  a 
truly  free  market.  I  think  U.S.  farmers 
would  agree  with  this  approach.  Amer- 
ican farmers  prove,  year  after  year. 
that  they  can  produce  high  quality 
products  with  greater  efficiency  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  U.S.  farm 
economy  is  as  poor  as  it  has  ever  been? 

I  personnally  believe  that  we  have 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  We  keep 
domestic  farm  supports  at  low  levels 
and  throw  U.S.  farmers  to  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  But  the  correc- 
tions that  need  to  be  made  in  the 
world  market  have  not  taken  place. 
U.S.  fanners  suffer  the  burden  of  low 
prices  until  positive  action  is  taken  to 
eliminate  trade  barriers  and  move  us 
to  a  truly  free  international  market. 

I  voted  against  the  1981  farm  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  we  should  have  worked 
on  these  trade  inequities  before  expos- 
ing U.S.  farmers  to  the  marketplace.  I 
believe  that  we  now  face  a  much  more 
critical  situation— that  must  receive 
our  prompt  attention  and  action. 

EC— COMMON  AGRICULTURAL  POUCY  iCAFI 

Mr.  President.  Europe's  CAP  was  in- 
stituted in  1962  to  promote  the  Com- 
munity's self-sufficiency  and  provide 
European  agricultural  workers  with 
incomes  equal  to  that  of  other  work- 
ers. This  was  to  be  done  by  offering 
high  internal  price  guarantees  by 
using  variable  levies  to  keep  import 
prices  higher  than  domestic  prices. 

As  a  result,  the  EEC  is  about  to  join 
the  ranks  of  major  agricultural  ex- 
porting nations. 

The  CAP  has  proven  to  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive program.  A  World  Bank  study 
indicates  agricultural  price  distortions 
in  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  may  have  cost  the  consumer 
around  $6.5  billion  in  1976.  This  cost 
has  undoubtedly  grown  substantially 
since  then. 

The  hearings  this  Thursday  will  spe- 
cifically address  the  EC's  CAP.  I  see 
three  reasons  why  the  United  States 
should  be  upset. 

First,  the  European  Community  ap- 
pears ready  to  expand  its  export  policy 
using  many  objectionable  features  em- 
bodied in  the  CAP.  such  as  long-term 
agreements  and  increased  export  cred- 
its. 
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Second,  we  are  having  trouble  get- 
ting the  Europeans  to  reform  their 
export  safety  valve,  which  they  use  to 
take  care  of  excess  production.  They 
are  also  reluctant  to  bring  their  inter- 
nal prices  more  in  line  with  world 
prices. 

Finally,  our  traditional  access  to  the 
European  market  is  in  danger  of  being 
limited  by  their  protectionist  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  President,  the  subsidies  under 
the  CAP  are  totally  out  of  line  with 
U.S.  farm  prices.  For  example,  the 
1981  loan  rate  for  wheat  is  $3.55  per 
bushel  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  the  EC's  intervention  price 
for  wheat  is  $4.90  per  bushel.  This 
$1.35  per  bushel  spread  is  alarming 
enough— but  the  intervention  price 
means  that  all  the  wheat  produced  in 
the  EC  will  be  purchased  by  the  Euro- 
pean Community  at  $4.90  per  bushel. 
That  is  a  far  greater  direct  govern- 
ment subsidy  to  farmers  than  we  even 
considered  during  the  1981  farm  bill 
debate. 

REFORM  THE  CAP:  IXJOK  TO  JAPAN 

Mr.  President,  in  fairness  to  U.S. 
producers,  the  CAP  of  the  EC  must  be 
reformed.  I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Dawforth.  Senator  Bentsen.  Senator 
Long,  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
in  calling  for  a  review  and  reform  of 
the  CAP.  The  United  States  must  vig- 
orously defend  our  GATT  rights  by 
utilizing  section  301  and  every  other 
available  means  to  correct  the  inequity 
that  continues  to  hurt  U.S.  farmers. 

I  ask  that  a  recent  letter  I  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mal- 
colm Baldrige,  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  The  letter  outlines  the 
U.S.  efforts  to  date. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  8,  1982. 
Hon.  Max  Baucds 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baocus:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  the  EC  Common  Ag- 
ricultural Policy  (CAP)  and  Its  effect  on 
international  trade. 

During  high  level  consultations  in  Brus- 
sels December  11  and  12.  Secretaries  Block 
and  Haig  and  Ambassador  Brock  expressed 
U.S.  concerns  about  the  effects  of  the  CAP 
to  their  EC  counterparts.  The  U.S.  side 
made  it  clear  that  we  will  defend  our  legiti- 
mate trade  interests  and  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  the  EC  using  export  markets  as  a 
means  to  dispose  of  the  chronic  overproduc- 
tion resulting  from  the  CAP'S  operation. 

The  United  States  has  already  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  translate  our  position 
into  concrete  action.  During  1981.  the 
United  States  Initiated  consultations  pursu- 
ant to  the  dispute  settlement  procedures 
under  the  Subsidies  Code  against  the  EC 
with  respect  to  its  exports  of  wheat  flour, 
poultry,  sugar  and  pasta.  We  have  also  initi- 
ated consultations  pursuant  to  the  dispute 
settlement  procedures  under  the  GATT 
against  CAP  practices  with  respect  to 
canned  peaches,  catmed  pears  and  raisins. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  United  States  is 
alleging  that  the  EC  is  violating  its  interna- 


tional obligations  under  the  Subsidies  Code 
and  the  GATT  as  a  result  of  various  CAP 
export  and  domestic  subsidies.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  all  legitimate  multilateral 
and  bilateral  forums  to  press  our  position  in 
this  area. 

Import  restrictions  on  grain  substitutes 
proposed  by  the  EC  in  July  were  also  dis- 
cussed in  Brussels.  U.S.  access  to  the  EC 
market  for  these  products  is  assured  by 
international  agreements.  Any  attempt  to 
impair  this  access  would  strike  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  trading  relations  with  the 
EC.  The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  oppos- 
ing any  kind  of  import  limitations  on  these 
products,  but  receives  strong  support  from 
numerous  other  countries. 

The  Bru.sselE  consultations  helped  to  clari- 
fy EC  understanding  of  U.S.  concerns  about 
the  effects  of  the  CAP.  While  I  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  Brussels  meeting.  I  whole- 
heartely  support  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues. A  follow-up  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Washington  In  February  to  continue  the 
discussion  of  this  and  other  policies  affect- 
ing our  relations  with  the  EC.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  impress  on  the  EC  the  need  to 
adjust  the  CAP  so  as  to  reduce,  and  not  ex- 
acerbate, tensions  in  U.S.-EC  trade  rela- 
tions. Thank  you  for  your  support  in  this 
endeavor. 

Sincerely. 

Mac  Baldrige, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  desire  that  the  United  States  si- 
multaneously address  the  inequities  of 
Japan's  trade  policy.  Despite  Japan's 
recent  agreement  to  ease  trade  restric- 
tions on  67  of  99  items  in  question, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  their  agri- 
cultural import  policy. 

I  stressed  the  need  for  change  in  my 
recent  visit  with  Japanese  leaders  and 
I  reaffirmed  my  commitment  to  this 
change  through  letters  to  the  U.S. 
trade  negotiator,  William  Brock,  and 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  In  these  letters,  I 
stressed  that  we  should  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  Japanese  announcement 
until  serious  attention  is  given  to  the 
lowering  of  agricultural  export  bar- 
riers. 

I  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  will  continue  to 
address  the  barriers  we  face  in  inter- 
national trade  with  a  close  look  at  the 
Japanese  situation.  I  plan  to  continue 
my  effort  to  see  that  U.S.  farmers  can 
compete  fairly  in  a  free  international 
market  that  allows  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  receive  a  price  that  meets  their 
cost  of  production.* 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT-S.  951 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier  in  the  day,  I  wish  now 
to  put  a  unanimous-consent  request 
dealing  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice authorizations  bill  and  the  conse- 
quences of  cloture,  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked, as  it  may  relate  to  another 
matter.  I  believe  this  has  now  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII,  if  cloture  is  invoked  on  S.  951. 
the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tions bill,  such  measure  may  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  at  any  time  after  Feb- 
ruary 22  by  the  majority  leader,  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader, 
to  proceed  to  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  204,  a  resolution  to  expel 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
from  the  Senate. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  call  for  the  regular  order  serve 
to  take  Senate  Resolution  204  off  the 
floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
permitting  me  to  do  this. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  permit  me  to 
intervene  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  without  it 
being  charged  against  the  time  allocat- 
ed to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
under  the  special  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


COMPETITIVE  LEASING 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  more  discussion  than  usual  these 
days  about  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  or  at  least  reducing  the  enor- 
mous Federal  deficits  we  seem  to  be 
facing.  There  is  much  talk  about  elimi- 
nating inefficiencies  and  waste  and 
fraud  in  Federal  programs. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  colos- 
sal cases  of  waste  and,  at  times,  fraud 
is  the  outdated  system  the  United 
States  continues  to  use  in  leasing  its 
Federal  oil  and  gas  lands. 

If  we  really  want  to  balance  the 
budget,  or  at  lease  increase  revenues 
in  a  very  fair  way,  this  system  would 
be  an  absolutely  excellent  place  to 
begin. 

A  recent  oil  and  gas  lease  sale  in  my 
State  of  Arkansas,  which  requires 
competitive  bidding,  shows  by  compar- 
ison just  how  outdated  the  Federal 
lottery  system  of  leasing  its  lands  is. 

This  past  December,  Arkansas  leased 
80  acres  of  mineral  interests  which  it 
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owned  in  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest.  The  Federal  Government 
owned  the  surface  but  Arkansas 
owned  the  minerals. 

The  important  feature  of  this  lease. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  we  had  enough 
sense  in  Arkansas  to  demand  a  com- 
petitive bid  for  the  resources  that 
belong  to  the  people  of  Arkansas.  As  a 
result  of  leasing  that  80  acres  on  a 
competitive  basis,  we  received  a  bonus 
of  $103  per  acre. 

If  that  same  acreage  had  been  leased 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  would 
have  been  let  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served,  noncompetitive  basis  and 
would  have  yielded  the  United  States 
only  $1  per  acre,  or  $80,  in  annual 
rent.  So,  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  its 
80  acres,  received  $8,240,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  had  it  held  the  min- 
eral rights  as  it  does  on  more  than  700 
million  acres  of  land,  would  have  re- 
ceived the  magnificent  sum  of  $80. 

Under  the  existing  Federal  leasing 
system  for  on-shore  oil  and  gas,  only  3 
percent— I  repeat,  3  percent— of  the 
leases  are  sold  competitively.  Regard- 
less of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
tracts,  the  remainder  of  the  tracts  are 
leased  noncompetitively  for  an  annual 
rental  of  $1  per  acre. 

The  lease  is  issued  for  10  years  with- 
out even  an  obligation  to  drill.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  appreciate  the 
potential  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury 
under  the  system  can  be  foimd  in 
some  figures  that  have  been  given  me 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

In  1980.  the  average  revenue  per 
acre  generated  by  competitive  leases- 
competitive  leases— was  $86.23  per 
acre,  and  the  average  revenue  generat- 
ed by  noncompetitive  leasing  was  only 
$6.01  per  acre. 

I  think  we  should  note  that  of  the 
more  than  20  States  in  this  Union  that 
have  oil  and  gas  within  their  borders 
only  1,  1  out  of  20,  Wyoming,  still 
issues  oil  and  gas  leases  on  a  noncom- 
petitive basis,  and  even  Wyoming  has 
begun  to  require  competitive  bonus 
bidding  on  some  of  their  tracks. 

The  reason  that  people  in  the  State 
agencies  which  administer  these  leas- 
ing programs  have  given  my  staff  and 
me  is  very  simple:  It  is  fair  and  the 
States  know  they  are  getting  the  fair 
market  value  for  their  mineral  inter- 
ests. The  recent  lease  sale  in  Arkansas 
which  so  dramatically  illustrates  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Federal  program, 
and  the  revenue  which  is  being  lost, 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
forest  service  manager.  This  civil  serv- 
ant certainly  did  not  fit  the  common 
stereotype  of  the  wasteful  bureaucrat. 
In  describing  thte  lesise  sale  to  my 
staff,  he  emphasized  how  frustrating 
it  is  for  him  personally  and  his  associ- 
ates to  know  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  be  getting  much  more  rev- 
enue from  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of 
the  Federal   lands   if  the  antiquated 


noncompetitive  leasing  system  were 
abolished. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arkansas  lease 
sale  is  not  just  an  isolated  example  of 
the  disparity  which  exists  between  the 
value  of  our  oil  and  gas  resources  and 
the  price  that  the  Federal  taxpayer  is 
now  receiving  for  them. 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  Senate  has 
heard  me  describe  a  lease  sale  at  Port 
Chaffee,  Ark.,  which  first  piqued  my 
curiosity  and  got  me  interested  in  this 
subject. 

In  1979,  33,000  acres  at  Fort  Chaf- 
fee, which  was  surrounded  by  a  pro- 
ducing gas  field,  was  leased  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  $1  an 
acre.  Later,  because  I  raised  so  much 
cain  about  that  sale,  land  in  that  same 
area  was  leased  competitively.  Twenty- 
four  thousand  acres  in  the  same  area 
as  the  land  that  had  been  leased  for  $1 
an  acre  were  put  up  for  lease  on  a 
competitive  basis.  And  what  do  you 
think  it  brought?  Eighteen  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  Some  of  it  brought 
$4,007  per  acre.  And  If  I  had  not  been 
squealing  like  a  pig  under  the  gate 
every  bit  of  that  land  would  have  gone 
for  a  dollar  an  acre. 

The  argument  is  always  made  that 
eliminating  the  existing  noncompeti- 
tive leasing  system  will  some  how  pre- 
vent small  and  Independent  companies 
from  being  able  to  obtain  leases.  This 
charge  simply  is  not  supported  by  the 
records  of  either  State  lease  sales  or 
the  small  percentage  of  Federal  com- 
petitive lease  sales.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  reports  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  leases  issued  by 
competitive  bidding  are  typically  won 
by  small  and  independent  companies. 
This  is  particularly  significant  since 
these  competitively  issued  leases  are 
for  tracts  that  have  the  highest  poten- 
tial, and  so  should  be  of  greatest  inter- 
est to  the  major  companies.  Further- 
more, State  lease  sales  show  that  inde- 
pendents compete  very  well  with  the 
major  companies  in  obtaining  competi- 
tive leases.  More  than  90  percent  of 
competitive  leases  recently  issued  in 
Montana  went  to  independents;  in 
Texas,  nearly  80  percent  of  competi- 
tive leases  recently  issued  in  1981  went 
to  independents;  in  New  Mexico,  more 
than  80  percent  of  leases  issued  in 
1980  were  obtained  by  independents. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  focused  on  the 
financial  weaknesses  of  the  existing 
noncompetitive  leasing  system.  Let  me 
add  that  my  criticism  of  the  system  is 
not  limited  to  its  revenue  inadequa- 
cies. I  simply  do  not  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  in  the 
business  of  conducting  lotteries  to  de- 
termine who  gets  the  right  to  drill  for 
valuable  oil  and  gas  deposits. 

Mr.  President.  I  promise  you  if  you 
took  a  poll  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  90  percent  of  them  would  agree 
with  that  proposition. 

The  oil  and  gas  lottery  was  suspend- 
ed for  several  months  in  1980  because 


of  the  discovery  of  widespread  fraud 
and  manipulation  of  the  system. 

I  do  not  believe  in  lotteries.  When  I 
was  Governor  of  my  State  I  told  the 
gamblers.  'Do  not  come  to  me  with 
any  proposal  for  lotteries  or  any  other 
gambling  devices.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  it  in  our  State. "  And  I  still  feel 
the  same  way,  especially  after  coming 
to  Washington  and  finding  that  the 
only  thing  we  really  own  of  value,  our 
resources,  is  being  peddled  by  simple 
lottery. 

And  the  tragedy  is  that  even  in  the 
lottery  system  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  who  win  leases  are  not  oil  and 
gas  people.  They  are  people  who  are 
retired,  living  in  Port  Lauderdale.  Fla. 
They  are  people  who  live  all  over  the 
country.  And  they  are  enticed  to 
invest  in  this  lottery  system  by  over 
250  corporations  that  have  sprung  up 
around  the  country  and  do  nothing 
except  tell  people  how  they  can  get 
rich  if  they  will  just  submit  a  bid  in 
the  lottery  system. 

Almost  without  exception  the  win- 
ners of  the  lottery  turn  right  around 
and  sell  their  wirmings  to  an  oil  com- 
pany. The  winners  most  always  sell 
the  lease  to  a  company  for  a  hand- 
some profit.  So  what  we  actually  have 
is  a  competitive  system— but  the  com- 
petition only  begins  after  the  United 
States  has  given  a  lease  to  a  lottery 
winner,  and  the  real  proceeds  go  to 
that  wirmer— not  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  that  would 
have  cured  and  corrected  this  situa- 
tion and  established  an  all-competitive 
leasing  system  was  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  in  1980.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  did  not  have  time  to  act  on 
that  bill  before  adjournment. 

Last  year  I  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation S.  60.  In  December  I  brought  it 
up  in  the  Energy  Committee  as  an 
amendment  to  the  oil  shale  leasing  bill 
and  I  lacked  3  votes  getting  it  out  of 
the  Energy  Committee. 

But  I  wish  to  serve  notice  on  every- 
one in  and  out  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  and  out  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and  in  and  out 
of  the  Senate  that  I  am  going  to  offer 
this  legislation  at  every  opportunity  I 
get  because  I  know  what  we  are  doing 
is  wrong.  Our  present  system  is  sub- 
ject to  fraud,  it  is  an  invitation  to  spec- 
ulation, and  it  is  financially  disastrous 
for  the  American  taxpayer  who  is 
being  asked  to  cinch  it  up  and  who  is 
now  being  told  that  the  deficit  just  for 
this  year  alone  will  be  over  $90  billion. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
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ness  not  to  extend  beyond  12  o'clock  in 
which  Senators  may  speak. 


PERSECUTION       OF      CHRISTIAN 
PENTACOSTALISTS  REIN- 

FORCES     NEED      TO      RATIFY 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  times  I  have  decried  the  anti- 
Semitism  extant  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today,  however.  I  wish  to  discuss  an- 
other case  of  religious  persecution 
there. 

Christian  Pentacostalists  in  the 
Soviet  Union  also  have  been  harassed 
for  many  years.  According  to  Parade 
magazine,  since  the  Stalin  era  Soviet 
authorities  have  engaged  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  to  stamp  out  the 
Pentacostalists  once  and  for  all. 

Although  Soviet  law  requires  that 
their  congregations  be  registered,  it  is 
believed  that  over  200,000  Pentacosta- 
list  are  defying  this  order.  The  tension 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  as 
many  as  20,000  of  them,  according  to 
Western  estimates,  have  applied  for 
emigration  visas. 

The  so-called  Siberian  Seven  stands 
as  the  most  publicized  case  of  Soviet 
animosity  toward  Pentacostalists.  The 
two  families  called  the  Siberian  Seven, 
the  Vashchenkos  and  the  Chmykha- 
lovs,  fled  Soviet  authorities  by  forcing 
their  way  past  Russian  guards  to  enter 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  in  June 
1978.  They  have  now  lived  in  one  15- 
by  20-foot  room  in  the  basement  of 
that  building  for  3%  years.  They  are, 
in  essence,  trapped  there  with  little 
hope  and  much  fear. 

Soviet  KGB  affiliates  are  employed 
in  the  compound  to  perform  most  of 
the  manual  labor.  According  to 
Parade- 
Some  of  the  workers  delight  in  taunting 
and  harassing  the  Seven,  who  often  are 
afraid  to  leave  the  relative  safety  of  their 
room  without  an  American  escort. 

On  one  occasion,  a  guard  construct- 
ed a  flammable  cotton  ball,  lit  it,  and 
tossed  it  into  their  room. 

To  call  attention  to  their  case,  one 
of  the  Seven  began  a  hunger  strike  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  After  more  than  a 
month  of  fasting  the  American  offi- 
cials at  the  Embassy  were  left  with  a 
decision  between  two  horrible  alterna- 
tives. They  had  to  choose  between  let- 
ting her  die  and  turning  her  over  to 
the  repressive  Soviet  authorities.  On 
January  30.  fearing  for  her  life,  they 
sent  her  to  a  hospital.  Now  in  Soviet 
hands,  she  most  likely  faces  arrest, 
force  feeding,  and  transfer  to  a  psychi- 
atric hospital.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, she  has  been  lost.  The  ordeal  of 
the  remaining  six  drags  on. 

The  plight  of  the  Siberian  Seven 
merely  spotlights  the  terrorization  of 
Christian  Pentacostalists  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

The  Soviet  persecution  of  Christian 
Pentacostalists  is  but  one  example  of  a 


religious  group  being  tormented  in  the 
world  today.  Although  it  is  not  a  clear 
case  of  genocide  itself,  this  example 
does  remind  us  of  the  possibility  of 
such  action. 

The  humanitarian  voice  inside  us  all 
cries  out  to  help  the  oppressed.  What 
better  place  to  begin  than  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  with  the  crudest  and  grav- 
est violation  of  human  rights— geno- 
cide. 

We  have  had  before  us  for  more 
than  three  decades  now  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  It  is  imperative  to  support 
this  worldwide  treaty  declaring  geno- 
cide an  international  crime.  Let  us 
delay  no  longer  in  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSALS 
ON  NURSING  HOME  SAFETY:  A 
STEP  BACKWARD 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  express  my  grave  concern  over 
a  plan  of  this  administration's  which 
would,  if  implemented,  have  a  dramat- 
ic, negative  effect  upon  our  Nation's 
institutionalized  elderly.  I  am  specifi- 
cally referring  to  efforts  to  deregulate 
the  nursing  home  industry,  while  si- 
multaneously federalizing  the  medic- 
aid program  and  making  additional 
precipitous  benefit  reductions  in  both 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

While  I  am  certain  that  most  nurs- 
ing homes  attempt  to  provide  their 
residents  with  the  best  possible  care, 
the  history  of  nursing  homes  in  the 
United  States  is  clouded  by  the  inci- 
dence of  scandal  and  abuse.  Frighten- 
ing stories  of  patient  mistreatment  in- 
cluding physical  and  mental  abuse 
have  been  well  documented  through 
newspaper  accounts  and  congressional 
exposes.  During  my  days  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  personally  wit- 
nessed a  serious  lack  of  care  and  unbe- 
lievable living  conditions  in  many 
homes. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  small  group 
of  concerned  and  committed  individ- 
uals, and  through  many  years  of  strug- 
gle against  almost  insurmountable 
odds,  we  have  been  marginally  success- 
ful in  establishing  some  minimal 
standards  for  long-term  care  facilities. 
In  the  late  1970's  we  were  further  en- 
couraged by  what  appeared  to  be  a 
movement  toward  even  greater  safe- 
guards for  nursing  home  patients.  In 
1980  the  Carter  administration  pro- 
posed an  overhauling  of  nursing  home 
regulations  which  would  have  provid- 
ed greater  patient  protection,  while 
eliminating  some  unnecessary  and  bur- 
densome reporting  requirements. 
These  proposed  rules  were  subsequent- 
ly withdrawn  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

And  today,  we  are  now  faced  with 
the  unfortunate  prospect  of  a  com- 
plete   about-face    on    Federal    policy 


toward  protection  of  the  more  than 
I'A  million  nursing  home  residents  in 
this  country.  As  a  part  of  its  overall 
deregulatory  efforts,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  cur- 
rently circulating  in-house  a  draft  set 
of  conditions  for  participation  in  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  for 
skilled  nursing  facilities  which  could 
greatly  reduce  basic  health  and  safety 
safeguards  for  residents. 

Among  the  current  standards  and 
conditions  which  are  in  jeopardy  are 
the  following: 

First.  The  requirement  that  each  fa- 
cility maintain  a  medical  director  to  be 
responsible  for  the  care  of  patients. 
This  minimal  requirement  was  estab- 
lished after  a  long  history  of  epidemics 
and  malnutrition  pointed  to  the  need 
for  centralized  responsibility  for  over- 
all patient  care,  in  addition  to  require- 
ments for  individual  physicians. 

Second.  The  condition  requiring  the 
provision  of  medical  social  services, 
and  the  condition  requiring  a  program 
of  activities  to  improve  the  physical, 
social,  and  mental  well-being  of  the 
patients.  The  combined  elimination  of 
these  two  requirements  could  have  a 
catastrophic  effect  upon  patient 
health  and  act  as  a  strong  disincentive 
to  deinstitutionalization. 

Third.  Requirements  for  the  devel- 
opment of  personnel  policies  and  pro- 
cedures and  staff  training.  The  need 
for  training  and  education  of  person- 
nel, particularly  unskilled  and  nonpro- 
fessional staff,  in  dealing  with  the 
very  special  needs  of  nursing  home 
residents  has  long  been  established, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  prevention 
and  control  of  infections,  fire  preven- 
tion and  safety,  accident  prevention, 
confidentiality  of  patient  information, 
and  preservation  of  patient  dignity,  in- 
cluding protection  of  his  privacy  and 
personal  and  property  rights.  All  of 
these  training  requirements  are  cur- 
rently scheduled  for  repeal.  It  is  abso- 
lutely ludicrous,  it  is  unbelievable,  and 
it  is  inhumane.  Rather  than  the  elimi- 
nation or  downgrading  of  such  re- 
quirements, I  strongly  advocate  even 
more  stringent  requirements  in  this 
area  of  patient  protection. 

Fourth.  Standards  requiring  hygiene 
of  staff  and  sanitary  conditions,  under 
the  present  proposal,  would  be  serious- 
ly jeopardized. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  draft  proposals  which  have  caused 
me  considerable  alarm.  But  taken  in 
conjunction  with  President  Reagan's 
most  recent  proposal  to  federalize 
medicaid  and  further  reduce  medicare 
and  medicaid  benefits,  these  changes 
should  cause  concern  and  outrage  in 
every  U.S.  citizen. 

The  Federal  Government  initially 
became  involved  in  the  regulation  of 
the  nursing  home  industry  because  of 
the  rampant  abuses  to  which  our 
senior  citizens   were   subjected.   Now 
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the  President  has  asked  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  over  the  full  ex- 
pense of  the  medicaid  program,  40  per- 
cent of  which  goes  toward  nursing 
home  expenditures,  while  giving  con- 
trol of  the  industry  back  to  the  States. 
Question:  Who  will  guarantee  the 
rights  of  this  most  vulnerable  popula- 
tion? 

In  addition,  under  the  new  proposals 
for  medicaid,  the  administration  in- 
tends to  allow  States  added  flexibility 
in  the  recovery  of  long-term  care  costs. 
Specifically,  States  will  be  able  to 
charge  adult  children  for  partial  reim- 
bursement of  medicaid  costs  for  their 
institutionalized  parents,  as  well  as 
permitting  the  States  to  place  liens 
against  the  house  or  other  real  proper- 
ty of  medicaid  recipients  in  long-term 
care  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  causing 
potential  family  resentment  toward 
the  institutionalized,  these  provisions 
all  but  guarantee  that,  even  should  a 
nursing  home  patient  have  some  hope 
of  being  deinstitutionalized,  the  drain- 
ing off  of  this  individual's  lifetime  re- 
sources will  dash  all  hopes  of  once 
again  becoming  an  active  member  of 
his  community.  But  beyond  these 
points,  the  threat  of  such  action  will 
most  surely  cause  the  crudest  type  of 
mental  anguish  to  our  Nation's  elder- 
ly—the threat  of  loss  of  all  independ- 
ent means  through  no  fault  but  that 
of  aging  and  becoming  unable  to  fully 
care  for  oneself. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  urging  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  closely  monitor,  with  me, 
the  actions  of  this  administration  with 
regard  to  our  institutionalized  elderly. 
These  are  the  individuals  who  have 
worked  to  help  make  our  country 
great,  and  we  must  not  abandon  them 
in  their  hour  of  need. 


CALIFORNIANS  AND  THE  BILAT- 
ERAL NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
BALLOT  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  can  be  no  more  important  issue 
in  the  world  today  than  the  effort  to 
curb  the  mindless  growth  of  the  nucle- 
ar overkill  capabilities  possessed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  vital  question  remains: 
"How  do  we  accomplish  this  essential 
goal?" 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
chosen  to  link  renewed  progress  on 
strategic  arms  control  with  improved 
Soviet  respect  for  other  Western  inter- 
ests. The  Reagan  administration  con- 
tinues to  adhere  to  the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  strategic  arms  control 
is  a  favor  we  confer  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  rather  than  an  overarching  se- 
curity imperative  which  we  must 
pursue  because  of  our  mutual  interest 
in  survival. 

In  light  of  this  administration's 
view,  concerned  grassroots  community 


groups  are  becoming  active  through- 
out this  country  to  try  to  spur  more 
realistic  arms  control  policies  which 
recognize  our  security  interest  in  con- 
trolling and  reducing  the  superpower's 
nuclear  arsenals.  Nowhere  is  this 
movement  better  organized,  more  ef- 
fective, and  in  more  responsible  hands 
than  in  my  home  State  of  California. 

Califomians  concerned  about  the 
nuclear  arms  race  have  coalesced 
around  a  proposal  to  place  on  the  No- 
vember 1982  State  ballot  a  referendum 
calling  for  the  President  to  propose  to 
Soviet  leaders  negotiation  of  a  bilater- 
al, verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons production,  deployment  and  test- 
ing. Adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
signal  the  strong  concerns  of  a  majori- 
ty of  citizens  of  the  largest  State  in 
the  Nation— auid  the  President's  home 
State— and  hopefully  help  spur  the  ad- 
ministration to  act. 

Last  month,  I  was  privileged  to  join 
my  colleagues  Larry  Pressler  and 
Claiborne  Peix  to  hold  unusual  field 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  California.  We 
heard  testimony  from  a  cross  section 
of  concerned  Califomians,  including 
Mr.  Harold  Willens,  campaign  coordi- 
nator for  the  freeze  intiative,  whose 
testimony  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  today. 

As  I  told  the  witnesses  in  these  Cali- 
fornia hearings,  it  is  my  personal 
belief  that  it  is  a  civic  obligation  of  all 
thoughtful  citizens  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  details  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

We  need  to  know  how  and  why  we 
got  where  we  are  today  if  we  are  to 
escape  our  current  dilemma  and  halt 
what  many  fear  is  a  drift  toward  nu- 
clear confrontation. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  7,000  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  which  it  could  launch 
within  hours,  most  of  them  within 
minutes,  and  utterly  destroy  every 
American  city  and  town  with  over 
5.000  people. 

The  Soviets  have  240  cities  with  pop- 
ulations greater  than  100,000.  Two 
American  submarines  could  utterly  de- 
stroy each  and  every  one  of  these 
Soviet  cities— and  thus  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  functioning  society, 
within  minutes.  We  have  15  such  subs 
on  patrol  at  any  given  time.  We  also 
have  1.053  intercontinental  nuclear 
missiles  based  in  the  United  States 
which  can  reach  Soviet  targets.  And 
hundreds  of  bomber  aircraft.  Plus 
thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  have  their 
overkill,  too.  And  they  are  aggressively 
adding  to  their  arsenal  as  are  we. 

The  question  is  how  do  we  stop  this 
spiraling  overkill  arms  race  while  pro- 
tecting our  national  security  and  the 
security  of  our  fragile  planet. 

The  initiative  taken  by  thousands  of 
Califomisms  to  place  a  nuclear  freeze 
referendum  on  the  1982  State  ballot 


represents  to  me  a  desire  to  express 
the  public  will  that  the  arms  control 
process  be  hastened  and  intensified— 
that  a  freeze  be  put  in  place  from 
which  to  achieve  reductions. 

I  do  not  usually  become  involved  in 
State  referendums. 

But  I  feel  compelled  by  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue  to  say,  "Yes,  I  too 
believe  we  need  to  negotiate  a  bal- 
anced, verifiable  freeze— and  indeed 
reductions  on  United  States  and  Soviet 
nuclear  arsenals." 

I  understand  that  one  can  reason- 
ably argue  over  the  details.  Will  the 
United  States  be  able  to  remedy  per- 
cieved  imbalances  in  the  European 
theater?  Will  replacement  of  aging 
and  dangerous  nuclear  systems  with 
more  modem,  secure  systems  be  per- 
mitted? These  and  other  questions 
spring  to  mind. 

But  these  are  issues  for  United 
States  and  Soviet  negotiators  to  re- 
solve. 

On  the  fundamental  principle  of  a 
negotiating  a  balanced,  verifiable  nu- 
clear freeze  my  own  view  is  clear:  we 
need  it  and  we  need  it  soon.  So  I  per- 
sonally will  vote  for  freezed  referen- 
dum. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  recent 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings 
in  California,  we  received  a  remark- 
ably clear  and  effective  call  to  con- 
science from  a  remarkable  American, 
Mr.  Harold  Willens.  A  prominent  in- 
dustrialist and  a  concerned,  active  citi- 
zen, Harold  Willens  did  much  to  move 
forward  the  citizen  effort  to  bring  our 
troops  home  from  South  Vietnam. 
Now  he  is  focusing  his  efforts  on  an 
even  more  important  goal— to  do  all  he 
can  to  help  halt  the  superpower  arms 
race. 

I  commend  him  for  these  noble  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  peace,  sanity,  and 
the  freeze  initiative  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  testimony  t>e 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  STATEliENT  TO  THI  U.S.  SEHATE  POREIGII 

Relations  ComoTTEZ 

(Presented  by  Harold  Willens.  campaign 
coordinator) 

Senator  Cranston,  Senator  Pressler, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  The  Senate,  faced 
with  decisions  on  national  survival,  has  to 
wonder  why  people  In  California— top  state 
in  the  weapons  industry— are  calling  for  a 
Freeze  on  nuclear  weapons.  Who  are  we, 
you  may  ask.  What's  happening  here?  You 
are  giving  me  a  chance  to  explain  and  I 
thank  you. 

What  is  happening,  here  and  all  over  the 
country,  is  that  the  American  people  are 
starting  to  see  things  in  a  new  way.  There 
are  signs  of  a  new  thought  pattern— a 
chance  as  basic  as  the  switch  from  seeing 
the  earth-as-flat  to  seeing  the  earth-as-a- 
globe.  Scientists  would  call  it  a  paradigm 
shift.  It  is  what  Albert  Einstein  asked  for 
and  feared  might  never  come.  'The  un- 
leashed power  of  the  atom",  he  said,    'has 
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changed  everything  except  our  way  of 
thinking— and  thus  we  drift  toward  unparal- 
leled catastrophe".  A  growing  percentage  of 
Americans  now  feel  the  increasing  speed  of 
that  drift. 

What  is  this  new  paradigm?  Its  founda- 
tion is  security,  as  in  the  wording  of  our 
Freeze  initiative:  "The  safety  and  security 
of  the  United  States  must  be  paramount  in 
the  concerns  of  the  American  people". 
Nothing  new  there. 

But  the  switch— the  new  paradigm— is  the 
realization  that  in  contrast  to  all  prenuclear 
weapons,  the  more  devices  of  thermonuclear 
destruction  we  have,  the  less  secure  we  are. 
And  the  danger  grows  every  time  another 
country  follows  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  into  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
nuclear-armed  nations. 

The  new  paradigm  sees  the  same  facts  as 
the  old.  among  them  the  fact  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  catching  up  and  may  even  now  equal 
the  United  States  in  destructive  capability. 
But  it  sees  this  new  constellation  of  facts  as 
demanding  the  shift  to  a  realization  that 
neither  nation  can  gain  safety  and  security 
by  threatening  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  other.  Like  global  Siamese  twins,  we 
either  live  together  or  die  together.  And 
now,  when  both  nations  are  at  the  same 
level  of  destructive  capability,  we  and  the 
Soviets  have  an  opportunity— an  opportuni- 
ty we  may  never  have  again— to  back  away 
from  our  collision  course  by  means  of  a  bi- 
lateral nuclear  arms  Freeze. 

A  glimpse  of  this  paradigm  shift  can  be 
perceived  in  the  nation-wide  Gallup  poll  of 
last  June.  It  showed  72  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans as  saying,  "We  want  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  USSR  not 
to  build  any  more  nuclear  weapons ".  That  is 
hardly  a  mandate,  only  a  new  consciousness, 
like  a  child  struggling  to  be  born.  We  of  the 
Freeze  are  like  midwives  trying  to  help  it. 
feed  it  and  toughen  it  for  the  world  of  poli- 
tics. We  are  doing  that  through  a  campaign 
designed  to  produce  ballot  box  proof  of  a 
citizen  mandate;  which  is  something  Con- 
gress has  always  responded  to. 

That  kind  of  citizen— mandate  is  urgently 
needed  now.  In  the  last  few  years  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  challenge— or  even  seri- 
ously debate— the  so-called  "countervailing 
nuclear  strategy"  concept  which  has  crept 
into  the  picture  and  which  represents  a  fun- 
damental and  fearful  change  in  policy. 

It  is  a  change  from  MAD  to  WORSE. 
MAD  (mutually  assured  destruction)  can  be 
achieved  with  several  hundred  U.S.  and 
USSR  thermonuclear  devices.  As  small  a 
num'oer  as  that  can  effectively  destroy  both 
nations.  Since  there  are  now  about  50.000  in 
our  combined  arsenals,  those  who  want  still 
more  are  forced  to  invent  fantasy  scenarios 
and  smokescreen  slogans  to  conceal  what 
common  sense  would  otherwise  reveal;  the 
counterproductive  consequences  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  economic  security, 
that  flow  from  putting  our  money  where 
our  myths  are.  As  I  said,  the  Congress  has 
failed  the  American  people  by  failing  to 
debate  this  distortion  of  the  term  "deter- 
rance".  That  is  why  the  California  cam- 
paign we  are  launching  assumes  particular 
significance. 

Who  are  we?  We  are  industrialists,  scien- 
tists, doctors,  ministers,  even  defense  work- 
ers—citizens from  all  walks  of  life  I  am  a 
business  executive  who,  as  a  U.S.  Marine  in- 
telligence officer  happened  to  see  both  Hir- 
oshima and  Nagasaki  not  many  weeks  after 
those  two  cities  were  leveled  at  the  dawn  of 
the  atomic  age.  What  I  did  not  see.  until 
much  later,  was  that  those  two  American 


atomic  devices  changed  forever  the  nature 
of  war.  Other  business  executives  are  Victor 
Palmieri.  Leopold  Wyler  and  many  more. 
We  have  dotens  of  top  scientists,  including 
Herbert  York  (former  head  of  Livermore 
Nuclear  Weapons  Laboratory)  and  five 
Nobel  Laureates.  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  is  one 
among  our  group  of  distinguished  medical 
people.  Religious  leaders  who  have  endorsed 
the  Freeze  Include  Cardinal  Timothy  Man- 
ning. Archbishop  John  R.  Quinn.  Fuller 
Seminary  President  David  Allan  Hubbard. 
Rabbi  Joseph  Asher  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Kilgore. 

But  mainly,  and  by  the  thousands,  we  are 
ordinary  citizens  listening  to  people  like 
Marvin  Goldberger,  who  I  see  is  here  to  tes- 
tify before  you.  A  powerful  argument  for 
the  new  paradigm  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Jerome  Wiesner.  for  many  years  President 
of  M.I.T.  and  Dr.  Goldberger.  President  of 
Caltech— that  these  two  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion's two  greatest  centers  of  scientific  and 
technological  learning,  both  favor  the 
FYeeze  idea. 

For  years  we  have  been  told  that  we  the 
people  are  unable  to  pass  judgment  on  this 
issue  because  we  cannot  understand  the 
technical  factors  involved.  But  here  we  have 
the  heads  of  the  two  top  technical  institu- 
tions saying  that  more  nuclear  weapons 
bring  us  less  national  security.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  clearer  warning  that  it  is  time  for 
a  review,  a  re-assessment  of  policies  based 
on  the  vain  effort  to  gain  nuclear  superiori- 
ty. These  two  scientific  leaders— along  with 
many  others— are  telling  us  to  reject  the 
tunnel  vision  of  the  old  paradigm. 

They— and  we— are  urging  President 
Reagan  to  propose  a  bilateral  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze.  By  that  we  mean  a  US/Soviet 
agreement  "to  immediately  halt  the  testing, 
production  and  further  development  of  all 
nuclear  weapons,  missiles  and  delivery  sys- 
tems in  a  way  that  can  be  verified  on  both 
sides". 

What  chance  is  there  he  will  do  this?  For- 
tunately the  President  has  already  signaled 
a  possible  shift.  On  November  18  he  an- 
nounced a  new  alternative:  START— Strate- 
gic Arms  Reduction  Talks. 

He  said  his  aim  for  START  is  "definite 
verifiable  reduction  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons".  We  think  that  idea  could  save  the 
nation.  No  future  event  should  be  allowed 
to  downgrade  or  postpone  it;  no  "linkage" 
should  be  allowed  to  block  it.  START  is 
non-partisan,  basic;  it  could  become  the 
prime  goal  of  a  once-more-united  American 
people.  And  if  we  can  get  the  President  to 
initiate  START  with  the  Freeze,  we  think  it 
is  an  achievable  goal.  But  without  the 
Freeze— and  the  history  of  past  negotiations 
shows  this— without  the  reduction  of  ten- 
sions that  the  Freeze  could  bring,  the  Presi- 
dents  "definite  verifiable  reduction"  will 
prove  impossible. 

START  and  the  Freeze,  hand  in  hand, 
could  rewrite  arms  control  history.  They 
could  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  win  for 
Ronald  Reagan  a  permanent  place  of  honor 
in  our  Presidential  hall  of  history.  For  no 
longer  would  there  be  the  extreme  tension, 
the  strategic  stalling,  the  cut  throat  bar- 
gaining-for-advantage.  No  longer  would  ne- 
gotiators have  to  fear  the  momentum  of 
their  opponent's  science  and  technology. 
The  Freeze  would  have  taken  care  of  it.  No 
longer  would  there  be  a  relentless  race  in 
the  background  to  wipe  out  all  gains.  The 
tone,  the  attitude,  the  very  goals  of  START 
negotiators  would  be  different  under  the 
Freeze.  Tension  reduction  would  make  pos- 
sible arms  reduction— and  survival. 


There  are  questions,  to  be  sure.  Question 
number  one  is:  What  would  your  Freeze  do 
to  our  intermediate-range-missile  negotia- 
tions in  Europe?  Don't  we  need  to  threaten 
the  Soviets  with  deploying  our  Pershing  lis 
and  cruise  missiles  there?  How  else  will  we 
get  them  to  remove  their  SS-20's?  Aren't 
you  in  favor  of  the  President's  goal  of 
saving  Europe  from  nuclear  war? 

The  answer  is  Yes.  we  are.  We  support 
him  heartily  in  that.  And  we  support  hi.s 
further  goal:  saving  the  United  States  from 
Nuclear  War.  But  the  best  means  for  reach- 
ing these  goals,  we  feel— In  Europe  as  well 
as  here— is  the  President's  START  program, 
plus  the  Freeze.  The  problem  is  global  and 
requires  a  global  solution.  First  we  must 
reduce  tensions  with  the  Freeze  and  actual- 
ly start  cutting  back  on  strategic  weapons. 
Then  the  problem  of  negotiating  the  safety 
and  security  of  Europe  will  have  been  made 
much  simpler. 

The  second  question  is  what  about  the  So- 
viets. Would  they  go  for  a  Freeze?  And 
could  we  trust  them  not  to  cheat?  Take  the 
cheating  first.  The  word  is  verification,  not 
trust.  Verification  of  SALT  compliance  by 
means  of  photo-reconnaissance  satellities. 
seismographs  and  radar  was  the  subject  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ings in  July  1979.  General  David  Jones. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was 
asked,  "Do  you  believe  we  can  adequately 
verify  the  SALT  agreements?"  Yes,  I  do," 
he  said. 

That  yes  applies  even  more  to  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  total  halt  of  nuclear  weapons  ac- 
tivity in  a  Freeze.  Totality  wipes  out  ambi- 
guity and  makes  verification  easier. 

Regarding  Soviet  aw;ceptance  of  a  Freeze: 
They  fear  annihilation  as  much  as  we  do. 
Every  year  since  1976  they  have  made 
Freeze-like  proposals  at  the  U.N.  Perhaps 
this  was  only  propaganda,  but  why  not  find 
out  for  sure  by  proposing  a  Freeze  of  our 
own? 

And  now  to  the  economic  impact  of  a 
Freeze.  Let  me  start  with  a  quiz: 

Question:  How  many  video-tape  machines 
were  bought  in  the  last  three  years? 
Answer:  About  2  million. 
Question:  How  many  of  those  2  million 
were  made  in  the  U.S.? 
Answer:  None. 

Question:  How  many  were  made  in  Japan? 

Answer:  All  2  million. 

Question:  Does  this  result  from  Japan's 

being  free  from  the  technical  brain  drain 

and  dollar  drain  of  the  nuclear  weapons 

race? 

I  can't  prove  that,  but  Japan's  competitive 
edge  in  video-tape.  TV's  and  cars  makes  me 
wonder.  Certainly  a  Freeze  on  our  nuclear 
weapons  production  might  help.  The  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  saved  would  cut  the 
budget,  cut  Interest  rates,  cut  inflation  and 
cut  the  national  debt— all  at  the  same  time. 
That,  and  putting  the  thousands  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  scientists  and  engineers  bacl< 
into  private  industry,  would  surely  help  us 
become  competitive  in  the  world  markets 
once  again. 

The  American  people— ourselves  includ- 
ed—want adequate  and  sufficient  national 
security.  We  are  entitled  to  that.  But  where 
is  the  sense  in  spending  money  that  does 
nothing  at  all  to  improve  our  safety?  Civil 
defense,  for  example,  is  a  wishful  fantasy. 
The  most  highly  qualified  scientific  and 
medical  experts— those  whose  fees  and  sala- 
ries are  not  involved— prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  destructive  power  of  today's  nucle- 
ar annihilation  devices  will  transform  any 
so-called  shelter  into  a  crematorium  whose 
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occupants  would  quickly  perish.  The  count- 
less billions  diverted  for  such  "shelters" 
would  damage  our  economy  and  add  noth- 
ing to  our  security. 

This  is  the  kind  of  information  our  cam- 
paign intends  to  communicate  to  the  people 
of  California  and  the  people  or  our  country, 
thereby  shaping  the  realization  that  in  addi- 
tion to  threatening  the  ultimate  holocaust, 
a  nuclear  arms  race  also  does  severe  damage 
to  our  economic  viability. 

The  paradigm  shift  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  nothing  more  than  the  application 
of  common  sense  to  the  one  potentially  ter- 
minal problem  of  our  time.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  Thomas  Paine  published  a  pam- 
phlet called  "Common  Sense".  Because,  in 
the  words  of  George  Washington,  it 
"worked  a  powerful  change  in  the  minds  of 
many  men".  "Common  Sense "  became  a 
crucial  catalyst  in  the  movement  that  led  to 
the  birth  of  our  nation.  The  death  of  our 
nation  can  be  prevented  now  if  that  same 
kind  of  citizen  common  sense  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  political  process. 

The  common  sense  that  citizen  Tom  Paine 
promulgated  in  1776  is  the  same  common 
sense  (the  paradigm  shift)  that  we  hope  to 
promulgate  in  1982  through  a  national  citi- 
zen movement  that  starts  with  the  Califor- 
nia Bilateral  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Initi- 
ative. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  morning  business  has  now  ex- 
pired. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mr.  LuGAR). 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COV- 
ERAGE OF  SENATE  PROCEED- 
INGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing  for  tel- 
evision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  we  will  proceed  on  this 
resolution  for  no  more  than  1  hour. 
Senators  have  not  yet  reached  the 
floor  to  attend  and  participate  in  that 
debate.  In  the  meantime,  and  for  the 
moment,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yet  spoken  on  the  issue  which  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
whether  or  not  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  should  be  covered  by  radio  and 
television. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  history  demon- 
strates there  is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween political  accountability  and  con- 
fidence in  government  by  our  people. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  time  now  for  us  to 
follow  the  precedent  that  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  other  body  with 
regard  to  making  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  available  to  the  broadcast 
media  for  coverage  and  for  reporting 
to  our  constituents. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  mindful  of  the 
long  and  tedious  debates  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  pertained  to  the 
Alaska  lands  bill.  When  that  bill  was 
before  the  House,  it  was  covered  by 
the  air  media,  and  the  people  in  my 
State  of  Alaska  were  very  familiar 
with  what  occurred  in  the  House. 

As  a  result  of  the  bill  coming  to  the 
Senate  and  the  proceedings  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  misunderstandings 
that  came  from  the  way  the  proceed- 
ings were  reported  here,  I  think  there 
is  still  a  resentment  in  my  State  in  the 
way  the  Senate  handled  the  Alaska 
lands  bill.  That  resentment  would  not 
be  there,  in  my  opinion,  had  we  had 
the  type  of  coverage  that  the  other 
body  had  of  their  proceedings. 

We  are  not  perfect.  I  am  mindful  of 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  said  yesterday.  There  is  a  lot 
of  merit  in  what  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  terms  of  the 
coverage  of  the  activities  of  local  gov- 
ernments in  Alaska,  which  by  the  way 
are  called  boroughs,  not  counties,  the 
local  goverrmients  are  covered  ade- 
quately by  radio  and  television.  Our 
State  legislature  now  has  at  least  por- 
tions of  its  proceedings  covered  by  tel- 
evision, using  satellite  coverage  to 
report  to  the  people  of  Alaska. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  proceedings  here  in  the  Senate 
could  be  reported  home  as  timely  as 


those  that  have  been  reported  home 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
say  that  being  cognizant  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  may  ensue  once 
we  proceed  to  modernize. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  time  that 
we  thought  about  the  mechanisms  of 
this  coverage  and  how  we  can  handle 
it  to  insure  that  there  is  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  workload  of  the  Senate 
floor  in  terms  of  substance  as  opposed 
to  the  procedural  activities.  The  House 
has  the  Rules  Committee  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  Rules  Committee  deter- 
mines the  procedures  used  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  deliberations.  We 
do  not  use  that  procedure.  1  would  es-  ' 
timate  that  about  one-third  of  the 
time  I  have  been  on  the  Senate  floor, 
we  have  been  concerned  with  the  pro- 
cedural activities  of  developing  the 
schedule  of  how  we  are  going  to 
handle  substantive  matters.  I  think 
the  procedural  activities  probably 
ought  not  to  be  Involved  in  the  cover- 
age because  there  are  negotiations  on 
and  off  the  floor,  which  involves 
reaching  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments and  discussing  the  handling  of 
particular  matters.  I  think  what  the 
public  wants  to  see  is  how  we  handle 
the  substantive  decisions,  not  how  we 
make  the  arrangements  to  handle 
them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  based  on  what  would  be 
my  principal  objection  to  televising 
the  Senate. 

We  have  experienced  television  in 
committee  after  committee  and  we 
have  seen  what  happens  when  that 
little  red  light  goes  on.  We  start  to  ask 
questions  ad  infinitum  and  we  make 
speeches. 

I  remember  during  the  Panama 
Canal  debate  a  Member  of  this  body 
spoke  for  over  6  hours  because  it  was 
covered  by  radio.  This  Member  had 
never  in  my  memory  spoken  more 
than  a  half  hour  or  45  minutes. 

If  you  put  that  television  camera 
someplace  around  here  it  will  take  him 
6  hours  to  introduce  a  bill. 

That  is  my  objection  to  it.  1  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Alaska.  We  do 
not  get  enough  work  done  in  this  body 
now.  To  expose  ourselves  to  the  vagar- 
ies of  television  I  just  cannot  believe 
would  help  the  operation  of  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona  that  I  am  hopeful 
as  this  resolution  proceeds  there  will 
be  consideration  given  as  to  how  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  raised  and 
others  have  raised  to  me  personally 
about  their  feelings  on  this  issue. 
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It  is  not  that  there  is  an  opposition 
to  the  coverage;  it  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  coverage,  per  se,  is  going 
to  lengthen  the  proceedings  in  the 
Senate  and  whether  the  impact  of  the 
coverage  will  lead  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  really  what  the  Senate's  work  is 
all  about. 

As  I  said  in  referring  to  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  be  forced  to  change  the  proce- 
dures in  the  Senate  and  establish  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  to  operate  in 
a  similar  way  to  the  Rules  Committee 
in  the  House.  That  is  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Senate.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  contemplate  a  control  mecha- 
nism to  be  established  to  determine 
the  allocation  of  time  on  a  daily  basis, 
to  deal  with  the  time  when  the  cover- 
age will  be  commenced  and  when  it 
will  terminate  in  terms  of  the  coverage 
of  the  substantive  issues  before  the 
Senate,  not  of  the  procedural  discus- 
sions that  lead  to  time  agreements  and 
the  long  discussions  we  have  in  rela- 
tion to  procedures. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  sometime  of- 
fering an  amendment  which  would  set 
up  a  protection  against  a  filibuster 
being  waged  against  the  allocation  of 
time,  the  so-called  fast  track  consider- 
ation, so  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
can  at  any  time  determine  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

As  a  practical  matter,  these  prob- 
lems will  resolve  themselves,  once  the 
procedure  is  established,  to  manage- 
ment by  the  leadership,  having 
checked  with  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
terms  of  setting  a  daily  calendar  to  de- 
termine who  is  going  to  participate 
and  really  control  the  time.  Normal 
traditions  of  the  Senate  would  be  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  yielding,  as  I  see 
my  good  friend  from  Arizona  wishes 
me  to  do  again.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
has  made  a  point  there.  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  friend  that  down  through 
the  years  we  have  been  attempting  to 
make  it  possible  for  this  body  to  ac- 
complish more  work  in  a  shorter  time. 
I  only  think  of  the  work  we  have  done 
under  rule  XXII.  Now  I  only  have  to 
look  at  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  to  see  the  insertions  we  have 
made  instead  of  reading  them  or 
making  a  speech.  They  have  a  little 
black  dot  by  it.  I  call  it  a  blob. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  a  bullet. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  public  does 
not  know  what  that  is  there  for.  And 
we  still  do  not  get  our  work  done. 

Now  if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
suggesting  that  we  may  have  to  devel- 
op new  rules  to  further  limit  a  Sena- 
tor's opportimity  to  speak,  I  think  we 
are  watching  the  slow  destruction  of 
the  great  strength  of  this  body,  the 
fact  that  anybody  who  has  the  cour- 
age and  the  stamina  can  stand  up  here 
and  defend  his  State  or  defend  his 
principles.  If  we  are  going  to  start 
saying,  "Now  you  are  interfering  with 


the  television  procedures  and  the 
public  is  not  going  to  like  listening  to 
you  all  day,"  we  are  going  to  watch 
this  Senate  slowly  rule  ourselves  out 
of  the  constitutional  strength  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  misunderstood  my  com- 
ment, which  was  I  believe  that  on  a 
daily  basis  we  could  determine  how 
the  time  is  going  to  be  controlled.  We 
do  that  for  90  percent  of  the  time  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  anyway, 
through  time  agreements,  through  the 
understandings  we  have  with  manag- 
ers of  the  respective  bills.  We  know 
who  is  going  to  speak,  and  we  usually 
know  the  order  in  which  they  are 
going  to  speak.  We  seek  to  determine 
that  as  we  manage  bills. 

I  would  not  impose  any  restrictions 
on  the  Senator's  time  for  speaking  nor 
on  the  Senator's  right  to  participate  in 
extended  debate.  Rather,  that  would 
be  part  of  the  calendar.  We  would 
know  it  in  advance.  I  think  the  press 
knows  it  in  advance  already,  anyway. 

I  perceive  that  there  is  opposition  to 
this  resolution  based  on  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  a  generally  known 
managemait  plan  that  is  sort  of 
spread  out  in  advance.  I  think  we 
could  do  that.  We  could  have  a  little 
more  orderly  presentation  of  what  we 
already  know. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  did  not  linow  it. 
but  the  leadership  knew  I  was  going  to 
come  here  and  make  a  statement  at  2 
o'clock.  I  believe  that,  usually,  a  Sena- 
tor who  is  going  to  seek  the  floor  to 
make  a  statement  notifies  someone 
that  he  would  like  to  be  heard. 

Once  in  a  while,  there  is  a  spontane- 
ous presentation  of  views  by  someone 
who  has  something  in  mind,  to  make  a 
statement.  Usually,  the  manager  of 
the  bill  knows  who  Is  going  to  speak 
and  almost  in  what  order. 

All  we  need  is  to  get  an  understand- 
ing of  how  that  is  going  to  be  man- 
aged, and  we  should  not  have  the 
question  of  a  filibuster  once  the  lights 
have  been  turned  on. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  have 
been  at  committee  hearings,  and  when 
the  lights  are  turned  on,  things  are 
different.  When  they  are  turned  off, 
the  proceedings  continue.  We  can 
expect  a  sort  of  aberration— the  moths 
are  attracted  to  the  flame.  But  that 
becomes  old,  too,  after  a  while,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  think  the 
other  body  had  that  experience  in  the 
beginning.  It  seems  to  me  that  now,  at 
least  from  what  I  watch  on  my  set 
that  monitors  the  House,  the  other 
body  is  a  little  more  restrained  in  its 
activity. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield.  I  see  that  the 
other  Senator  has  left  the  Chamber.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  if  this  is  not  correct:  Under 


the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  a 
practical  matter,  any  Senator  has  the 
opportunity  to  speak  as  long  as  he 
wishes  to  speak,  if  he  protects  his 
rights.  While  a  Senator  may  seek  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate  and  to  get  on  with  the  business, 
any  Senator  can  say,  "I  object";  or  he 
can  say,  "If  you  are  going  to  get  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  you 
will  have  to  let  me  have  2  hours  to 
speak."  However,  more  often  he  will 
say,  "If  you  are  going  to  have  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insist  on  having  2 
hours  to  explain  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

Is  it  not  likely  that  once  we  have  a 
substantial  TV  audience,  that  might 
be  the  situation?  If  a  Senator  knows 
that  a  lot  of  people  in  his  State  are 
viewing  the  debate,  does  it  not  stand 
to  reason  that  he  will  stand  up  and 
make  a  speech  to  advise  the  folks  back 
home  at>out  the  matter,  in  a  way  that 
would  tend  to  appeal  to  the  people 
back  home  in  the  hustings? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  that  is  going  on  in  the 
other  body  and  that  it  will  happen 
here,  too.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
people  who  make  statements  on  the 
floor  for  that  purpose  today.  They 
make  a  statement  so  that  it  will  get  at- 
tention throughout  the  country. 

The  question  is,  Should  we  be  limit- 
ed to  the  printed  media?  Should  we  be 
in  the  situation  where  only  those  in- 
vited up  to  the  television  and  radio 
gallery  really  get  the  exposure  in  the 
other  media? 

I  believe  there  is  a  basic  fairness 
here,  in  terms  of  opening  up  the 
Senate  proceedings  to  the  air  media. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  poten- 
tial for  harm  to  new  Senators  and 
those  who  do  not  know  our  proce- 
dures. At  the  time  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  was  the  majority  leader  of 
our  State  legislature,  and  I  thought  I 
knew  parliamentary  procedure  pretty 
well,  but  I  had  to  learn  it  all  over 
again. 

I  will  never  forget  when  we  were  in  a 
discussion  concerning  an  amendment  I 
had.  The  manager  of  the  bill  said,  "I 
have  another  amendment.  Let  me  go 
first,  and  then  we  will  see  what  the 
Senate  does  with  yours." 

He  did  not  exactly  mislead  me;  but 
his  amendment  was  in  the  second 
degree,  and  once  it  was  adopted,  mine 
was  shut  off. 

That  sort  of  thing  on  television  will 
not  help  a  young  Senator,  and  we  will 
have  to  have  a  few  protective  devices 
to  prevent  some  of  the  games  that 
might  be  played  once  we  are  on  televi- 
sion. I  hope  the  Senate  will  determine 
those  and  that  there  will  be  a  new 
type  of  courtesy  developed  in  terms  of 
managing  bills  and  assuring  fairness 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments and  the  consideration  of  them. 
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Again,  the  fairness  of  this  resolution 
is  that  it  allows  millions  of  Americans 
to  see  what  now  is  only  available  for 
people  in  the  gallery  to  see. 

I  can  recall  days  when  bills  that  af- 
fected my  State  were  concerned,  and 
down  came  busloads  of  people  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  and  even 
as  far  as  Illinois,  but  not  many  Alas- 
kans got  here.  They  did  not  icnow 
what  was  going  on  with  respect  to  bills 
that  affected  them,  and  only  them,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  that  my 
State  is  probably  afflicted  by  that 
more  than  any  other  State— having  a 
lot  of  people  trying  to  run  Alaska  from 
the  U.S.  Congress.  I  believe  that 
people  sometimes  misunderstand  the 
comments  and  the  reports  that  come 
to  them. 

I  should  like  them  to  watch  what 
goes  on  here,  as  they  can  watch  what 
goes  on  in  the  House.  It  may  be  that  it 
will  be  good  or  bad  for  this  Senator.  I 
do  not  know. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  remarked 
about  that.  I  note  that  my  hair  is  be- 
coming a  little  thinner  and  I  am  be- 
coming a  little  more  paunchy.  Perhaps 
it  will  not  be  as  good  for  me  as  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  at  age  46.  That  is 
part  of  the  system,  too.  If  we  have  to 
shine  our  shoes,  as  my  friend  has  said, 
and  get  our  hair  cut  and  put  on  a  blue 
coat— I  did  that  today— and  a  blue 
shirt,  that  is  not  all  bad;  because  the 
people  in  the  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  been  doing  it  for  a  long 
time.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  be 
an  immune  area. 

Why  should  there  be  a  mystery 
about  Senate  proceedings?  I  debated 
with  myself  whether  this  was  a  good 
idea  or  not.  The  more  I  thought  about 
the  Alaska  lands  bills,  the  more  I  was 
convinced  that  there  is  still  a  mystery 
at  home  about  what  went  on  here. 

They  read  about  the  proceedings  on 
and  off  the  floor,  for  example.  We  got 
into  arguments  and  had  points  of 
order,  and  people  went  off  the  floor  to 
try  to  settle  it,  and  we  came  back  in 
the  Chamber.  I  believe  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  mystery  would  have  been 
dissipated  if  they  had  been  able  to 
watch  it. 

There  are  issues  here  that  are  of 
concern  to  particular  areas  of  the 
country,  and  not  everyone  can  listen 
to  what  is  going  on,  unless  they  are  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  can  come  to 
the  gallery  and  listen.  That  is  a  nice 
thing.  I  do  not  at  all  begrudge  the  op- 
portunity of  our  citizens  to  sit  in  the 
gallery.  But  I  wish  Alaskans  could 
learn  a  little  more  about  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  being  a  little  selfish, 
but  it  might  make  my  job  easier  to  get 
the  word  to  them  a  little  earlier,  if 
possible. 

I  came  down  on  the  point  that  with 
all  its  drawbacks— I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  has  good  points,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana— if 


you  add  them  up,  there  has  to  be  a 
plus  if  the  Senate  modernizes  and  rec- 
ognizes that  the  air  media  is  there, 
too. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  part  of 
the  leadership,  and  many  times  he 
stands  here  as  the  acting  majority 
leader  and  seeks  to  steer  a  program 
through  the  Senate  and  manage  the 
Senate  as  it  conducts  its  business.  Can 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  foresee  the 
prospect  of  another  Senator  coming  to 
him  when  a  bill  of  significance  to  that 
Senator's  constituents  is  in  the  process 
of  being  scheduled  and  saying  to  him, 
"I  want  the  opportimity  to  speak  on 
this  matter  before  the  U.S.  Senate,  on 
live  TV,  between  the  hours  of  7  and  8 
o'clock  at  night,  because  that  is  prime 
listening  time  back  in  my  home  State; 
and  unless  you  can  arrange  for  that,  I 
am  going  to  keep  this  debate  going 
until  I  have  that  opportunity?" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  why  I  should 
be  put  in  charge  of  the  scheduling. 

In  Alaska,  we  have  five  time  zones. 
Our  first  starts  with  the  west  coast 
and  goes  on  to  Adak— five  different 
time  zones.  If  we  wanted  the  people  of 
Adak  to  know  what  was  going  on  here, 
we  would  have  to  arrange  to  be  in  ses- 
sion at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so 
that  we  could  have  it  at  prime  time,  at 
6  o'clock  at  night  there. 

No  one  is  going  to  talk  to  me  about 
prime  time,  because  there  is  no  chance 
for  prime  time  in  Alaska. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  replay  can 
take  place  in  Alaska,  just  as  anywhere 
else.  I  will  never  listen  to  anyone  who 
tells  me  he  wants  recognition  at  a  par- 
ticular hour  because  that  is  when  it  is 
going  to  hit  the  news  broadcast  at 
home. 

Frankly,  except  on  the  few  days  I 
can  recall  when  we  were  in  session 
beyond  midnight,  it  could  never  hit 
my  prime  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Was  the  Senator  here 
when  Senator  Wayne  Morse  was  with 
the  Independent  Party  and  would 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent 
agreements  unless  he  had  his  way? 
Sometimes  the  Senator  would  take  the 
floor  and  speak  for  5  hours  to  the 
people  of  Oregon.  He  was  not  on  tele- 
vision at  that  time.  What  kind  of 
stiuation  would  we  have  if  he  were  on 
television?  He  would  feel  that  here 
was  the  opportunity  to  report  to  the 
people  on  television. 

With  respect  to  the  Alaska  lands 
bill,  especially  if  it  were  not  going  too 
well,  a  Senator  could  be  on  the  floor 
day  in  and  day  out. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  mentioned  the 
5  hours.  I  can  see  the  prospect  of  a 
Senator  from  Alaska— not  the  present 
Senator  from  Alaska,  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader— but  I  can  foresee  some 
Senator  from  Alaska,  present,  past,  or 
future,  standing  on  this  floor  and 
using  up  the  entire  5  hours  of  prime 
time  in  Alaska,  and  in  all  that  time, 
the  Senate  could  not  be  voting. 


I  can  just  picture  the  prospect  of  a 
strong  Senator  from  Alaska  who  is 
publicity  conscious  and  one  who  knows 
that  this  is  seen  back  home.  Can  the 
Senator  not  see  how  a  Senator  can  re- 
elect himself  here,  with  the  Alaskan 
lands  bill  getting  the  worst  of  it.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  say:  "Let  me  tell  you  folks 
out  in  Alaska,  call  all  your  friends  and 
neighbors  and  tell  them  your  Senator 
is  holding  this  floor  fighting  their 
battle  for  them.  Nothing  important 
will  be  said  during  the  next  half  hour 
while  you  call  all  your  friends  and 
neighbors  and  get  down  to  cases." 

Can  the  Senator  not  see  the  tele- 
phone calls  going  across  Alaska?  And 
they  will  tune  in: 

"Here  I  am.  your  Senator.  I  am 
going  to  hold  this  floor  as  long  as  nec- 
essary." 

He  can  jiist  be  talking  here. 

"My  good  people  of  Alaska  in  Adak. 
Let  me  tell  them.  By  now  it  is  now  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Here  in  Wash- 
ington I  am  fighting  your  battle  here 
for  you." 

Of  course,  there  may  not  be  many 
people  in  Adak.  You  can  be  sure  if  the 
Senator  is  effective,  and  I  do  not  mean 
effective  here,  I  mean  an  effective 
spokesman,  as  most  politicians  tend  to 
be,  those  people  in  Adak  will  appreci- 
ate that.  Here  their  man  was  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Washington 
time  holding  this  Senate  in  session  to 
make  his  case  about  the  Alaska  lands 
biU. 

The  Senator  recognizes  that  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  Senator  recog- 
nizes that  as  a  distinct  possibility. 

I  also  recognize  the  possibility  that 
Alaskans  as  well  as  other  Americans 
can  soon  tell  the  difference  between  a 
show  horse  and  a  workhorse.  As  a 
practical  matter  it  is  what  you  accom- 
plish in  the  long  run.  not  what  you 
say.  And  in  my  opinion,  it  is  possible 
that  there  will  be  a  Senator  from 
Alaska— as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  possi- 
ble there  may  have  already  been  one— 
and  Senators  from  other  States  who 
would  have  done  that.  But  I  do  not 
think  they  would  be  here  very  long 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  know  the 
Senator  does  not  want  me  to  be  face- 
tious about  it,  but  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  really  in  the  long  nm  does 
not  matter  whether  this  opportunity 
is  available  here  because  I  can  remem- 
ber Senators,  when  the  opportunity 
was  not  available  on  the  floor,  who 
took  their  business  off  the  floor  in 
order  to  get  television  coverage,  and  so 
has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  here  a 
minute. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  question 
can  be  answered  quickly.  It  has  not 
been  touched  on,  to  my  memory. 
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How  much  will  this  cost? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing it  is  going  to  cost  between  $3  and 
$4  million. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  closer  to  $8 
million,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  does  it 
cost  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  ha^e 
any  idea.  But  it  costs  too  much. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  is  our 
latest  building  costing  us  for  a  place  to 
meet  with  our  constituents? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Way  too  much. 
I  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  voted  for  it. 

But  as  a  practical  matter,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  the  problem  Is  there  is 
not  anything  we  can  do  to  modernize 
that  does  not  cost  money,  and  $4  mil- 
lion or  $8  million  is  a  lot  of  money,  but 
in  terms  of  the  benefit  to  society  of  re- 
moving some  of  the  mystery  of  what 
makes  the  Senate  work  and  what  the 
Senate  is  all  about,  it  is  worth  it.  I  had 
occasion  the  other  night  again  to  look 
at  the  movie  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to 
Washington."  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member that  one? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Oh,  very  well. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  a  great  movie, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  inaccuracies  and 
a  lot  of  misleading  things  as  to  what 
really  goes  on  in  the  Senate  and  how  a 
newcomer  can  have  an  impact  on  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  was  a  long 
time  ago. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  still  being 
shown  on  the  midnight  movies.  One 
has  to  have  a  new  baby  to  understand 
that.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  let  me  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  wish  to  wind 
up  my  comments  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  cost  as  estimat- 
ed by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
$3,934,000.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  esti- 
mate is  $3,062,000,  which  does  not  in- 
clude labor  for  installation  on  the  cost 
of  a  new  audio  system. 

Since  that  time,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  knows,  because  of  his  interest 
in  the  technology  of  communications, 
there  has  been  an  actual  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  some  of  the  modem  equip- 
ment, and  we  believe  now  that  the  cost 
would  be  below  $3.5  million  for  instal- 
lation. The  labor  to  operate  armually, 
which  is  a  consideration,  we  estimate 
to  be  about  $200,000. 

Let  me  just  add  one  or  two  further 
thoughts  very  quickly  because  they 
are  short  answers  to  questions  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

No.  1,  there  is  nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion   that    affects    the    rules    of    the 


Senate.  There  is  no  impact  on  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  alteration  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  under  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  am  not  wor- 
ried. First  of  all,  I  am  not  saying  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator.  I  do  believe 
the  Senator.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
$3  million  is  going  to  cover  the  instal- 
lation of  television  equipment  here, 
but  we  can  debate  that  further.  I  am 
not  worried  about  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  language  in  here  that  changes 
the  rules.  There  has  been  no  language 
in  any  legislation  since  I  have  been 
here  that  suggested  a  changing  in 
rules,  but  by  golly,  that  is  about  all  we 
do  is  change  the  rules. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  make  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  the  detailed  esti- 
mates, and  if  he  can  show  where  they 
are  wrong  in  any  respect,  it  will  be  a 
great  service  to  us. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  final  thing  I 
wish  to  say:  The  Senator  is  concerned 
that  this  will  extend  the  hours  in 
which  the  Senate  is  in  session.  I  be- 
lieve I  heard  him  say  that  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

The  short  answer  to  that  is  that  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
three  sessions  in  which  they  have  had 
television,  they  have  been  in  session 
for  fewer  hours  than  in  the  preceding 
years. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
overlooks  the  fact  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  they  already  have 
limited  debate  and  they  also  have  to 
get  over  the  Rules  Committee.  Now  we 
do  not  have  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  had  that 
before  they  had  television.  Since  they 
have  had  television,  they  have  been  in 
session  less  hours  than  before. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  realize  that, 
but  we  are  talking  about  an  entirely 
different  body.  I  maintain  that  the 
strength  of  this  body  and  the  strength 
of  each  one  of  us  is  our  ability  to  stand 
up  and  argue  at  any  length  we  care  to 
about  what  the  subject  is  or  is  not.  I 
defy  anyone  in  this  body  to  argue  dif- 
ferently, if  they  have  ever  sat  in  a 
committee  and  watched  that  little  red 
light  come  on  and  lo  and  behold  we 
have  a  whole  room  full  of  Daniel  Web- 
sters  just  going  full  blast.  I  can  see  100 
Members  of  this  Senate  just  watching 
that  old  black  box  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  red  light  is  on  and  off  they  go  into 
the  wild  blue  yonder. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  F»resident,  as  I 
said,  I  listened  with  interest  to  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na and  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  believe 
they  are  trying  to  protect  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  those 
of  us  who  support  this  resolution  are 
also. 

The  difference  is  that  we  have  a  tel- 
evision-radio facility  downstairs.  After 


we  finish  making  our  comments  here, 
we  can  go  downstairs  and  cut  a  tape 
and  send  it  home. 

I  do  that  quite  often,  cut  radio  tapes, 
television  tapes,  and  we  send  the  mes- 
sages home. 

I  have  a  little  trepidation  over  the 
concept  of  television  and  radio  because 
as  the  Senate  knows,  I  am  inclined  to 
raise  my  voice  a  little  bit  and  I  also 
abhor  prepared  statements  and  believe 
that  we  should  do  a  lot  more  in  terms 
of  thinking  on  our  feet.  And.  that  is 
going  to  be  dangerous  once  this  is 
changed.  There  is  no  question  about 
that  because  there  is  no  chance,  as 
someone  pointed  out  on  a  news  broad- 
cast on  Sunday,  to  correct  the  record 
once  you  have  said  it.  It  is  going  to 
have  some  impact,  and  we  have  all,  I 
think,  exercised  that  prerogative  of  a 
Senator  rather  liberally  at  times. 

I  can  remember  sometimes  when  it 
was  for  the  good  of  the  country  that 
we  did  and  other  times  when  it  was  it 
may  have  been  more  questionable.  I 
have  seen  words  deleted  from  the 
record  that  were  uttered  in  the  heat  of 
passion  of  debate,  and  I  have  seen 
others  changed  to  reflect  what  a  Sena- 
tor intended  to  say  compared  to  what 
he  actually  did  say. 

But  there  is  nothing  magic  about 
this  change.  What  is  really  going  to 
happen,  however,  it  may  clean  up  our 
act  a  little  bit.  I  do  not  find  that  too 
bad. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  when  you  look 
at  it  on  balance,  as  I  said,  weighing  the 
good  and  the  bad,  not  only  on  a  per- 
sonal perspective,  but  on  a  national 
perspective,  the  age  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision has  been  absorbed  into  the  very 
remote  areas  of  my  State.  There  is  not 
a  village  or  an  area  of  Alaska  now  that 
does  not  have  one  or  the  other,  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  television  throughout 
the  whole  State. 

And  if  the  time  has  come  when  tele- 
vision has  reached  Alaska  then  I  think 
it  is  time  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  realize  that  that  media 
is  here  to  stay, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  debate.  I 
think  that  it  is  an  interesting  subject 
for  speculation.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  not  the  only  one  who  thought 
about  television  in  connection  with 
the  Panama  Canal  debate.  In  fact.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  recall,  as  I  do  with  great  affection, 
the  late  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Allen,  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body. 

Back  in  October  1977,  when  the 
Rules  Committee  was  considering 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  of 
the  Panama  Canal  debate.  Senator 
Allen— and  I  pause  to  see  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  will  not  agree  with 
me  that  he  was,  of  all  things,  a  tradi- 
tionalist in  the  Senate;  he  believed  in 
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the  traditions  and  precedents  of  the    to  do  this  means  that  we  would  fight  would  be  curious  to  know    how  does 

Senate-recommended    televismg    the    wars  that  should  be  avoided."  His  ex-  television  promote  that^ 

proceedmgs,    and    it    is   really    worth    ample  of  statesmanship  would  not  be  Mr   MATHIAS    i  think  fhot  toi-,,; 

quoting  exactly  What  he  said:                    helped    by    television.    Frankly,    the  sioTw^f™    an   oSSrtiSuy   i   a 

I  do  feel,  though,  that  this  issue,  the    public  does  not-generally  speaking  it  thoughtful  Senator  sS^  the  ^r.^ 

Panama  Canal  Treaties,  is  of  such  overrid-     does  not-want  somebody  to  compro-  tor    from    l2uSa?ia    to    t^J   1  ^rrH 

ing  importance  and  the  people  are  so  con-     misp   Thev  want  tn  c».»  tv>o,>  ciHo  v,m„  •                   ixmisiana,    to   take   a  hard 

cerned  about  the  action  that  the  Senate  will     Bm    ^f  ronr^^tw  t^nl  «f  f     ,  '^"^-    °"^    ^^*'    '«    important    to   the 

take  on  these  treaties,  that  we  might  well     f,_\?^  i°  ?  V  »;l      ^?    ^  feeling  is  Nation,  perhaps  especially  important 

make  an  exception  in  this  case.                          *^^°  ^"^  ''•"^  °f  thing  that  gets  us  into  to  his  region,  and  to  explain  it  in  a 

And   to  quote  Senator  Allen   more    ^^J^     ,    might  be  avoided.  way  that  the  country  wUl  understand, 

fully,    he   was   profoundly   concerned        ^^^  u  ^^»l°         Senator  that  when  not  filtered  through  the  mind  and  the 

that  television  of  the  Senate  be  on  a    ^°"  '^""^  *'  *^"^  question  of  statesman-  pen  of  some  reporter  who  may  choose 

gavel-to-gavel  basis.  He  went  on  to  say:    ^"'P  versus  expediency.   I   would   be  one  or  another  of  the  Senator's  more 

I  might  state  that  1  have  not  been  a  sup-    ^^^^°^^   »°v,     2*  ^*    ""^  '^T^  ^^^  '^^^^'"  ^o^orful  phrases  to  emphasize.  Instead. 

porter  of  the  idea  of  televising  Senate  pro-    ^'°"  '"  ^"^  £>enate  tend  to  promote  the  Senator  can  speak  directly  to  the 

ceedings.  I  have  felt  that  anything  less  than    statesmanship?  country,  putting  his  own  emphasis  on 

gavel-to-gavel  coverage  would  not  be  fair.  At        Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well,  I  find  myself  the  points  he  feels  are  the  important 

the  same  time.  I  recognize  that  gavel-to-     in    complete    disagreement    with    the  points. 

gavel  coverage  might  not  improve  the  Sen-     Senator  from  Louisiana  nn  that  c/<nre  t  K<>iio.,»  *v._.  .  i     •  • 

ates  image  a  great  deal,  as  Senator  Hatfield     and   there^P^mP   Apa^   {^J^??^  ^  ^^t^  television  will  make  it 

suggested.  But  still,  if  it  does  not  improve     h?<:,nrv  to  H»  foi^^  tiff          ^°"f  '"  I"    ^^'^''    ^°^    ^°'"    Members    of    the 

the  Senates  image,  that  would  be  the  Sen-    l^story  to  be  said  on  this  very  pomt.  Senate  to  take  on  the  tough  issues,  to 

ates  fault  rather  than  the  fault  of  televis-        ^    believe    that    Winston    Churchill  explain  them  candidly  and  clearly  and 

ing  the  proceedings.                                         became  the  towering  figure  that  he  I  think  it  may  be  its  greatest  utility  in 

Finally,   from   that  same  period  of    **^'   ^°^   J"st   in   Great   Britain   but  that  respect, 

history,   I  recall  a  colloquy   between    throughout  the  world,  because  he  did  Oh,  all  of  us  like  to  give  out  good 

Senator  Allen  and  the  present  Majori-    "o*   shrink   from   coping  with,   from  news.  We  do  not  find  that  tough  at  all 

ty  Leader,  Senator  Baker.                         grasping,  the  unpopular  issue  and  dis-  We  can  do  that  through  the  printed 

Senator  Baker  said:                                 cussing  it  in  public.  He  did  not  shrink  page,  we  can  do  it  on  the  telephone  or 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Senator  would  yield    ^'■°™  telling  the  British  people  that  do  it  in  a  letter.  But  to  explain  the 

to  me,  your  suggestions  about  not  reading,    they  had  had  a  military  defeat  on  this  complex  and  tough  things  is  admitted- 

about  not  having  staff  at  our  elbow,  and  the    or  that  or  the  Other  battlefield.  He  did  ly  not  easy  and  therefore  to  have  this 

other  suggestioris  that  have  been  made  this    not  shrink  from  giving  them  the  bad  additional    me^    of    di^ussirwf    thP 

oTTar^urocS  fn^^rSen^t^T':     "l^ti'JlL^'iriiTZ^!^^' ^^^  r?^L-^  t^to^igh'lSS^s'^U"? 
result  of  this  [television]  resolution,  adopt-    Jll*'  r1f.,?^hinv  ^J         ^»      ^^'  '^1^'  ^  ^  advantage  to  the  body 
ing  it.  that  this  one  thing  would  do  more    ?ton   Churchill  s  greatness.   It  is  the  politic  and  the  general  welfare, 
toward  returning  the  Senate  to  its  role  and    "*''°^  arguments  and  unpopular  argu-  The  Senator  from  Arizona  asked  a 
character  as  a  public  forum  than  anything  I    nients,  the  difficult  arguments,  that  question  about  the  cost  of  a  television 
"^"o*  °^                                                         "eed  to  be  explained  to  the  people.  system.  That  is  discussed  in  the  corn- 
Senator  Allen  replied:                                  That  is  the  very  issue  on  which  tele-  mittee  report,  but  to  make  those  fig- 
I  certainly  agree.                                           vision  can  be  helpful  because  if  you  ures   more   conveniently   available   to 
So  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from    !^*^^  \°  deliver  bad  news,  if  you  have  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
Arizona  has  today  raised  the  question      °  ^,    *  tough  argument,  it  is  better  mous  consent  that  a  summary  of  the 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  because    ,     !"t^^  '}  ^^^  *'°  ^^^''  *'  is  better  to  cost    estimates    be    included    in    the 
it  did  trigger  this  recollection  of  Sena-    ^°°'^  '"^  American  people  right  in  the  Record. 

tor  Allen's  views  on  the  subject,  and    ^^^    *"°    explain    exactly    what    you  There  being  no  objection,  the  cost 

his  views  as  one  of  the  great  tradition-    '"^*"-  summary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

alists  of  the  Senate.                                       People  get  confused  and  lost  when  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the    the  arguments  are  vague,  when  they  s.  Res.  20-Cost  summarv-t3  5  mUlion  to 

Senator  yield  at  that  point?                        "e  fuzzed  over.  It  is  the  tough  argu-  ,4  jnUHon 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Certainly.                       ments  that  ought  to  be  made  on  televi-  Architect  of  the  Canitoi  esti 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  Sena-    s»on-   Anybody   can   give   good   news:  ^^Jle       ^  the  Capitol  esti- 

tor  Allen  was  certainly  at  that  point    anybody  can  be  the  bearer  of  glad  tid-  TV  eauloment                        « s'j  am  nnn 

speaking  for  the  popular  side  of  the    '"Ks.  That  is  not  a  tough  job  at  all.  It         Labor  to  insuii 350000 

issue?  Was  it  not  true  that  those  who    is  the  messenger  who  has  to  bring  the  — _ 

were   voting   for   the   Panama  Canal    bad  news,  and  who  does  it  well,  who  is  Total  TV 3,818  000 

Treaty    had    the    tough    burden    of    the  important  servant  of  the  State.  New  audio  system lieiooo 

statesmanship?  They  had  the  difficult       Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  '- — 

burden  of  defending  the  position  and    Senator  yield  further?  AOC  total 3.934.000 

casting  a  vote  for  a  treaty  that  was  not        Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield.  Sergeant  at  Arms  estimate: 

popular.  A  vote  that  would  cost  them        Mr.  LONG.  The  standard  distinction  ^  ^'il^Tv'  °^^  **^°**  "*" 

among   their  supporters  back  home,    between  statesmanship  and  expedien-  new  audio  svstem  "^^^  *"  .in«9n«ii 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vote  that    cy  is  that  expediency  thinks  of  the    Labor  t^  o^r^?e-a^uai' S^ 

they  thought  would  have  to  be  made  if    next  election;  statesmanship  thinks  of  ^^'^ 

this  Nation  was  going  to  live  in  peace    the  next  generation.  '  These  are  list  prices  as  of  mid-i98i. 

*»i^  ^}f  neighbors.                                         Now,  where  one  has  the  burden  of  Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    I 

Might  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  is    carrying  a  debate  and  trying  to  per-  make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 

nice  to  stand  out  here  with  one  thing    suade  Senators  to  a  position  that  is  not  present. 

when  he  has  got  the  popular  side  of    not  going  to  be  popular,  is  not  going  to  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    The 

the  argument  and  talk  about  why  all    be  a  popular  position,  he  can  speak  all  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 

this  ought  to  be  on  television.  Imagine    he  wants  to,  he  is  not  going  to  per-  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 

a  benator  taking  a  position  that  tends    suade  the  majority  to  his  viewpoint,  ceeded  to  call  the  roll 

to  be  rather  unpopular,  the  tough  side    But  if  he  thinks  that  is  best  for  the  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr'  President  I  ask 

"liJu  'f."^'  a"^  stands  here  and  says:    generation  and  the  country,  that  is  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

Look,  we  must  do  this  because  to  fail    the  position   to  take  at  any  time,   I  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  quorum  call  in  proc- 
ess. I  walked  in  and  nothing  was  hap- 
pening. I  looked  up  and  I  did  not  see 
two  lights,  and  I  was  just  going  to  ask 
my  friend  from  Maryland  how  that 
would  look  on  television. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  When  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  appears  on  the  floor  it 
always  looks  good  on  television  or  oth- 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  learned  that  under  a  previous 
agreement  this  matter  will  not  be  on 
the  floor  beyond  3  o'clock  today;  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize 
again  that  I  have  no  grievance  about 
this  matter,  none  whatsoever,  even 
though  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more 
important  matter  than  this  that  will 
come  up  any  time  soon.  I  reiterate  the 
emphasis  I  put  on  things  here  last 
week  when  I  spoke  on  the  resolution 
and  emphasized  greatly  not  only  my 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see but  my  admiration  for  him,  my  re- 
spect for  him  as  a  floor  leader,  and 
just  say  regardless  of  party  or  any- 
thing like  that  we  Just  have  not  had  a 
better  one.  His  knowledge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  very  fine  indeed. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
opening  up  a  new  mechanical  arrange- 
ment in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  have 
television  at  the  command  and  dispos- 
al, almost  endless  disposal,  of  a 
Member  or  more  thsm  one  Member  or 
all  of  us  together,  just  turn  it  over  to 
them,  under  our  rules  of  liberal  time 
and  related  matters,  that  is  a  horse  of 
another  color.  I  made  the  point  last 
week  that  if  we  are  really  going  to  do 
that,  we  better  reform  some  here  first 
and  restore  this  Chamber  to  a  real 
parliamentary  proceeding  and  real 
parliamentary  debate  pattern  of  oper- 
ation, where  laws  are  passed  and  poli- 
cies are  debated  and  adopted  or  reject- 
ed and  the  affairs  of  our  great  coun- 
try, now  over  220  million  people,  are 
regulated. 

I  meant  there  that  a  person  does  not 
like  to  be  known  as  a  complainer— I 
did  not  mention  the  word  "com- 
plain"—but  I  have  been  here  and  have 


seen  this  body  as  a  parliamentary  de- 
bating forum  deteriorate  greatly.  I 
make  no  apologies  for  using  that  word. 
I  related  the  other  day  that  I 
thought  we  should  abolish  the  prac- 
tice of  having  the  Presiding  Officer 
presiding  over  the  Senate  and  talking 
on  the  telephone  at  the  same  time.  I 
think  we  would  have  to  abolish  the 
pattern  here,  while  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  address  his  fellow  Senators, 
that  we  keep  the  well  cleared  down 
here  in  front.  I  am  having  to  look  over 
the  heads  of  the  two  highly  respected 
people  that  I  do  not  Icnow  to  get  to  see 
the  Presiding  Officer.  And  those  are 
not  things  that  ordinarily  happened  a 
few  years  ago  with  this  body.  I  have 
no  complaint  particularly,  I  am  just 
observing  these  things.  You  have  to 
have  an  atmosphere  of  debate  and 
consideration,  respect,  and  curiosity  in 
wanting  to  learn  more  about  a  matter 
to  get  the  membership  in  here. 

I  remember  once — I  do  not  want  to 
be  going  back  to  something  all  the 
time— as  a  new  man  here  and  trying  to 
learn,  a  Senator  was  making  what  I 
thought  was  a  mighty  good  speech.  I 
heard  one  of  the  so-called  senior  Sena- 
tors say  to  another  one— may  I  have 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  now?  Clear 
out  the  well  down  there,  if  you  will, 
please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
well  will  be  cleared. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  senior  Senator 
said  to  the  other  senior  Senator, 
"Does  he  know  what  he  is  talking 
about?"  referring  to  this  newer  man. 
And  the  response  was,  "He  usually 
does."  And  the  first  one  said,  "Well,  I 
will  stay  and  see  what  he  says."  So  I 
said  to  myself  that  that  is  one  of  the 
unwritten  rules;  you  are  supposed  to 
know  what  you  are  talking  about  if 
you  make  a  speech  here  and  want  to 
be  heard. 

Now  that  is  a  mighty  good  rule.  And 
I  found  out  that  most  of  the  speeches 
then,  if  they  were  written  out  at  all, 
were  composed  by  the  author.  And  a 
great  many  of  them  were  not  written 
out,  though,  anyway,  just  spoken  from 
their  mind  and  their  heart,  their  self- 
discipline  and  self-control.  And  we 
would  have  20,  30.  50,  60.  or  70  Mem- 
bers here  for  a  major  part  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

Now,  Senators  are  not  altogether  to 
blame  for  not  being  here.  Times  have 
changed— the  volume  of  work  mainly. 
The  volume  of  work  has  gone  up  tre- 
mendously. As  I  said,  there  were  73 
rollcall  votes,  recorded  roUcall  votes, 
the  first  calendar  year  I  was  here,  and 
in  a  recent  year.  2  years  ago.  2  years 
ago.  we  had  703  rollcall  votes  recorded. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  but  let  me  out- 
line this  for  the  Senator. 

The  year  that  just  closed— I  looked 
it  up— it  is  right  close  to  600—594  I  be- 
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lieve  it 
work. 

We  had  an  appropriation  bill  here. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
used  to  work  on  it  together  some.  It 
was  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  largest  department,  just  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  I  was  handling  the  bill 
and  got  interested  in  it  and  asked 
them  to  count  up  the  number  of  what 
we  call  line  items,  separate  items. 
There  were  3,300  line  items  in  that 
one  bill;  1,630  differences  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
bill  that  went  to  conference  and  had 
to  be  adjusted  and  arranged  and 
brought  back  here  in  uniform  with  the 
same  words  with  the  House. 

I  just  mention  those  things.  That  is 
where  the  Senators  are  mostly  here. 
But  the  point  is,  if  we  are  going  to 
modify  and  have  a  new  system  here  of 
having  debate,  put  it  on  television,  we 
better  first  build  up  an  audience  here 
that  will  give  it  a  background  of  re- 
spectability and  sentiment  of  debate 
and  order  and  procedure. 

Talking  about  what  the  people  like, 
I  do  not  think  the  people  of  my  State 
would  like  the  idea  of  thinking  that 
the  laws  that  they  have  to  live  under 
were  passed  here  while  a  discussion 
was  being  made  just  to  a  group  of 
empty  chairs;  or  the  Presiding  Officer, 
as  I  say,  talking  on  the  telephone.  I 
made  the  point  here  one  day.  I  told 
the  Chair,  "The  Chair  is  out  of  order 
talking  on  the  telephone  here."  I  do 
not  think  people  from  Alaska  or  any 
other  State— our  good  friend  was  re- 
ferring to  Alaska— would  be  very 
happy  over  that. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Consider- 
ing the  way  it  has  been  going  for  the 
last  2  or  3  weeks  around  here,  if  the 
Senate  were  on  television  and  the 
public  was  watching  this,  would  not 
the  public  have  a  very  poor  impres- 
sion? I  honestly  think  it  would  be  an 
unfair  impression  of  the  Senate.  The 
public  would  gain  the  impression  that 
nobody  cares,  nobody  is  interested, 
when  in  fact,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
his  speech  is  being  piped  into  the  of- 
fices. These  are  people  in  the  various 
Senate  offices  hearing  what  is  going 
on.  In  addition  to  that,  his  remarks 
are  being  taken  down  by  the  reporter. 
They  will  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  A  great  number  of 
people  read  that  Congressional 
Record  and  consider  what  the  Senator 
has  said,  certainly  a  considerable 
number  who  are  not  present  to  hear 
the  Senator  speak. 

So,  if  the  Senate  is  on  television  and 
you  are  going  to  show  it  as  it  really  is, 
it  is  going  to  project  the  true  image  of 
the  Senate  unless  someone  is  there  to 
explain  how  we  do  business.  A  large 


part  of  the  work  of  the  Senate  does  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug-  affecting  constitutional  rights  which  It 

not  take  place  on  this  floor.  Substan-  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  could  not  achieve  directly 

tial  work  is  done  in  drafting  sessions,  time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both  Mr.   President,   the  legal   questions 

hearmgs,  conmiittee  markup  sessions,  sides.  about  thp  nowpr  nt  r-ArT^L..  VT  1^-^ 

and  meetings.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  ?rol    the    jSlct?on    o?^  ^ourS 

Mr.   STENNIS.   Well,   I   thank   the  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  could   be   deSted^^^ 

Senator.  The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to  Se  these  leSSa^S^nic^^m,^* 

Mr.  LONG.  Please  understand.  I  am  call  the  role.  ff '^  we  m,«t^n  ^i^^l^    ^  ^' 

talking  about  the  day-to-day  situation.  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  toS^whkhU  whether  or^oMM.^'wf^ 

where  only  a  few  Senators  are  here,  unanimous  conset  that  the  order  for  S' enduring  t^Str^ffhltt^ 

Where  other  Senators  have  something  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  pSderaJ  mu^s  arP  fnrhML«  t«  ^1 

else  to  do  with  their  time  which  claims  The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    (Mr.  certl^  kfnriT  ^  r-l^^fl    i         ^* 

ScHMiTT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  nr'„^Hv'SJ.»Ht  :!J^^ft.^.?^ 


properly  brought  before  them  or  are 


even  a  higher  priority  than  hearing  a 

'  MnV-f^So^flS.  I  thank  the  Senator  """tlr^BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  fSj's^JSl'Sue °"  "^  '°"*'*'"  '"^  " 

very  much.  We  have  only  2  minutes  intention    to    designate    the    Senator  tho   c*.,,^™^,^^   «* 

here  until  the  Chair  will  call  for  the  from   Connecticut   (Mr.   Weicker)   to  r,m«  t h^fitn  Jfil  .  ^*^*^"  concept 

regular  order  of  another  bill.  control  the  time  on  this  side  when  he  Sn^e  ronlmtSn    aIT"!;  provision 

But  let  me  raise  this  point  now  in  arrives  on  the  floor.  He  is  not  yet  in  Sn  wriS°fn  t^J  ^^      r^t^'  "^r"" 

that  time:  Where  is  the  need  for  this  the  Chamber.  The  Senator  from  Ari-  5S  that                 Federalist  Paper.  No. 

change?  Who  wants  it?  Who  has  peti-  zona  wishes  to  be  recognized  to  speak.  ' 

tioned  for  it?  Who  has  discussed  it?  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  w_      J*  ^  "°  liberty  if  the  power  of  Judging 

Where  is  the  need?  from  Arizona.  ^„h°vI^*™^  ^""^  ****  leK««l»Wve  and  ex- 

I  do  not  feel  it  or  hear  it  or  see  it.  I  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER,    the  "       p^**" 

have  not  heard  anybody  give  an  expla-  distinguished  Senator  from  the  great  Hamilton  continued  by  writing  that: 

nation  that  there  is  a  real  need  in  State    of    Arizona,    my    neighboring  The  complete  independence  of  the  courts 

helping  carry  on  the  business  to  have  State,  is  recognized.  °^  justice  u  peculiarly  essential  in  a  limited 

these  television  cameras  in  here.  Now  Mr.    GOLDWATER.    I    thank    the  5:Ii"*"^""?'i:  *^'?^  ^^  defined  as  a  Constl- 

what  is  the  demand  about  this  nroh  Chair  tution  which  contains  certain  specified  ex- 

wnai  IS  ine  aemana  aooui  tnis  prob-  *-nair.  ceptions  to  the  leglslaUve  authority, 

lem  that  it  be  solved  m  this  way,  if  control  or  reDERAL  courts  raises  basic  ^.     „,„    ,  t,.  ^      . 

there  is  a  problem?  questions  J"«  »"'  °^  Rights,  for  example,  pro- 

As  the  Senator  Just  said,  everything  Mr.  President,  the  pending  legisla-  ^'°®*  exactly  such  limits  on  the  Con- 
is  open;  everything  can  be  heard.  I  tion.  and  related  measures  which  in-  ^|!f\-     „,    . . 

know  we  have  gotten  into  debates  here  elude  provisions  to  curb  all  or  a  por-  .  ^°"  }~^-  President,  what  we  are  talk- 
by  surprise  at  1  o'clock  in  the  mom-  tion  of  judicial  jurisdiction  over  social  '"f  *°**"*^  ^°***y  ^  "o^  ^^^  »  subject 
ing— not  a  filibuster— and  the  Senate  issues,  such  as  busing,  abortion,  and  ''elating  to  a  controversial  issue  that 
would  fill  up  right  away.  The  galleries  prayer,  raise  serious  questions  of  a  confronts  schoolchildren  and  their 
would  be  overcrowded  and  the  press  constitutional  and  historic  nature.  ^F^"**  *^  '"'*  moment  of  our  history, 
would  all  get  here  in  a  few  minutes.  So  Whatever  our  viewpoints  may  be  on  -^^  real  question  runs  far  deeper  and 
there  is  no  new  need  or  new  sources  of  the  various  social  issues  as  a  matter  of  effects  the  essence  of  our  basic  consti- 
need  to  cover  what  is  going  on.  policy,  there  are  fundamental  princi-  pyo"^  doctrines.  This  is  why  I  will 

I  want  to  say  something  later  about  ples  involving  the  separation  of  powers  ,  *^®  ^°^^  ^  ^^  °"  *^his  subject  at  a 

the  provision  in  this  resolution  as  now  doctrine    and    independence    of    the  y  5.     ^' 

written  that  givea  the  Rules  Commit-  courts  that  must  be  balanced  against  ^  thank  the  Chair.       ^^ 

tee— however  wonderful  they  may  be—  our  feelings  at>out  busing  or  whatever  .  "^^e    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

control  over  all  the  proceedings  by  tel-  the  immediate  subject  is.  ^""e  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

evision  once  this  is  in.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  **""•  BAKER.  Mr.  President.   I  ob- 

Mr.    President,    if   this   was   not   a  framers  once  rejected  granting  Con-  serve  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
matter  of  vital  concern  affecting  the  gress  the  power  to  limit  Federal  trial  °"  'he  floor.  I  designate  him  to  con- 
whole  country  and  the  needs  of  this  court    Jurisdiction    of    cases    arising  ^^^^  ^y  half  of  the  hour  permitted  for 
t)Ody.   the  quality  of  the  arguments  under    the    Constitution,    which    in-  debate  on  this  measure, 
here,  the  quality  of  the  whole  debate,  eludes   most   cases   addressing   social  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
I  would  not  be  so  concerned  about  it.  matters.  On  August  27.  1787.  in  the  majority  leader  yield? 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  idea  of  reforming  final  weeks  of  the  Constitutional  Con-  Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield, 
and  getting  our  house  in  order,  trying  vention.  by  a  vote  of  two  States  for  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
hard  to  do  that,  and  then  consider  this  and  six  States  against,  the  delegates  dent.  I  designate  Mr.  Johnston  to  con- 
matter  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  disagreed  to  language  reading:  trol  the  half  hour  that  is  under  my 
going  to  have  television.  in  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  the  judicial  power  shall  be  exercised  in  such  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Who 

_^__^^^_^  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  direct.  yields  time? 

mrPAWTTunrvT  r,v  TTTQTTr-ir  "^he  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su-  Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I  ask 

ue^fAKiMtLNi  ui-  juonci!,  preme  Court  is  another  matter.  Article  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 

III.  section  2.  provides  that  the  Court  order   to  suggest   the   absence   of   a 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction  "with  quorum  with  the  time  to  be  charged 

the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regu-  equally  to  both  sides, 

having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  lations  as  the  Congress  shall  make."  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

resume  consideration  of  S.   951,  the  Even  here,  it  is  arguable  whether  out  objection,   it  is  so  ordered.  The 

hour  between  3  p.m.  and  4  p.m.  under  Congress    can    allow    general    review  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 

the  rule  being  equally  divided  and  con-  power  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  specif-  The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 

trolled  by  the  majority  leader  and  the  ic  classes  of  cases  and  then  chip  out  call  the  roll, 

minority  leader  or  their  designees.  narrow  areas  of  these  subjects  solely  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider-  for  reasons  of  social  policy.  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

ation  of  the  bill.              ^^  A  related  question  is  whether  Con-  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  gress  can  accomplish,  by  means  of  its  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

majority  leader  is  recognized.  power  over  appellate  review,  actions  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  unanimous-consent  requests.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
with  these  requests,  with  the  time  to 
be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  389  AND  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  391  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  389,  an  urgent  supplemen- 
tal for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  House  Joint  Resolution  391, 
an  urgent  supplemental  dealing  with 
unemployment  compensation,  be  held 
at  the  desk  pending  further  disposi- 
tion when  received  from  the  House  of 

Representatives.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  389  AND 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  391 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII, 
if  cloture  is  invoked  on  S.  951,  such 
measure  may  also  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  by  the  majority  leader,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  each 
of  two  supplemental  appropriations 
bills,  one  being  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 389,  dealing  with  commodity 
credit,  and  the  other  being  House 
Joint  Resolution  391,  dealing  with  un- 
employment conpensation. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  call  for  the  regular  order  serve 
to  take  any  of  these  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bills  off  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  951,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Authorization  Bill. 


J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Edward  Zorinsky. 
Russell  B.  Long.  John  C.  Stennis. 
James  Abdnor,  Don  Nickles.  Mack 
Mattingly,  Walter  D.  Huddleston.  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  William  Proxmire. 
Dennis  DeConcini,  Steven  D.  Symms, 
Uoyd  Bentsen.  David  L.  Boren,  Jesse 
Helms,  and  Jeremiah  Denton. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  four  parliamentary  inquiries 
which  I  now  direct  toward  the  Chair. 

The  first  is  that  after  cloture  has 
been  invoked  on  a  matter  what  stand- 
ards does  the  Chair  apply  in  determin- 
ing whether  amendments  are  germane 
or  dilatory  and  whether  motions  are 
dilatory? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
book  of  Senate  procedure  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  1977  during  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures under  cloture,  the  Vice  President  ruled 
that  the  Chair  was  required  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative, under  rule  XXII.  to  rule  out  of  order 
amendments  which  are  dilatory.  Previously, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  same  legisla- 
tion, the  Chair  has  ruled  an  amendment  out 
of  order  on  his  own  initiative  as  being  dila- 
tory: the  Senate  later  sustained  the  ruling 
by  a  vote  of  77  yeas  to  3  nays. 

With  regard  to  germanenes.s,  the 
standards  for  germaneness  are  wheth- 
er the  amendment  restricts  the  effect 
of  the  bill.  In  which  case  it  is  germane; 
whether  the  amendment  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  in  which  case  it 
is  germane.  If  the  amendment  expands 
the  effect  of  the  bill  or  introduces  new 
subject  matter  it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Excuse  me.  Will  the 
Chair  repeat  the  last? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  expands  the  effect  of  the 
bill  or  introduces  new  subject  matter  it 
is  not  germane. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  The  second  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  the  first  inquiry? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
inquiry  is  this:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  the  rules  and  the  precedents  no 
amendment  is  permitted  if  it  is  dilato- 
ry and  the  precedents  hold  that  mo- 
tions and  amendments  which  other- 
wise may  be  legal  under  the  rules  if 
done  with  a  dilatory  intent  or  effect 
would,  therefore,  be  out  of  order  as 
being  dilatory?  And  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chair  in  that  respect  to  the 
precedents  which  have  held,  for  exam- 
ple, that  motions  to  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  to  call  for  a 
quorum,  to  make  a  point  of  order,  to 
move  to  reconsider,  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely, and  to  table  an  amendment,  as 
well  as  others  referred  to  in  the 
Senate  text,  matters  all  of  which 
would  be  in  order  if  not  done  with  the 
dilatory  intent,  add  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  an  amendment  does  have  a 
dilatory  intent  or  effect  that  even 
though  otherwise  restricting  the  effect 
of  the  bill  it  may  be  under  proper  cir- 
cumstances declared  to  be  dilatory  by 
the  Chair  or  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rule  states  as  follows,  in  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  response  to 
his  inquiry: 

No  dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amend- 
ment, or  amendment  not  germane  shall  be 
in  order.  Points  of  order,  including  ques- 
tions of  relevancy,  and  appeals  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  inquiry  is  that 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  an 
amendment  is  dilatory  can  be  in 
■  proper  circumstances— can  address 
matters  other  than  whether  or  not  it 
is  germane  or  whether  or  not  it  re- 
stricts the  effect  of  the  bill.  It  may 
extend  in  a  proper  circumstance  to  the 
intent  or  effect  of  the  amendment  if 
that  intent  or  effect  is  dilatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  realizes  that  the  standards  are 
different  as  applied  to  whether  or  not 
an  amendment  is  dilatory  or  an 
amendment  is  germane.  In  the  latter 
case,  of  course,  the  standard  would  be 
applied  to  the  amendment  itself  and 
not  to  the  question  of  intent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  I  ask  the 
Chair  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are 
many  precedents  that  say  that  the 
taking  of  an  action  or  the  making  of  a 
motion  otherwise  allowable  under  the 
rules,  specifically  allowable— and  I 
cited  some  of  those  examples  like  an 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
calling  for  a  quorum,  and  so  forth— 
that  those  matters  can  in  a  proper  cir- 
cumstance be  determined  to  be  dilato- 
ry if  the  intent  or  the  effect  of  those 
motions  is  dilatory? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  analysis  is  generally  correct. 
However,  the  Chair  must  add  that  the 
right  of  a  Senator  to  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  is  a  basic  right  of  each 
Senator.  Only  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  will  it  be  held  to 
be  dilatory. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  understand  that. 
Postcloture,  of  course,  in  a  situation  of 
being  dilatory  is  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance or  can  be  and,  indeed,  I 
think  that  is  what  precedents,  referred 
to  on  page  247  of  Senate  procedure 
which  declared  that  an  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  dilatory, 
were  directed  at  that  kind  of  extraor- 
dinary circumstances;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  intend  to  reinterpret 
that  decision.  The  Senator  is  correct 
though  in  his  recall  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  decision  that  was  made 
by  the  Chair  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  final  ques- 
tion—and I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding— my  final  question  is:  In  simi- 
lar extraordinary  circumstances  is  it 
not  consistent  with  the  rules  and 
precedents  that  an  amendment  other- 
wise in  order  could  be  ruled  to  be  dila- 
tory in  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  intent  and  effect?  I  can  give 
many  examples  of  that  kind  of  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  the  Senator  that  the 
Chair  cannot  operate  on  hypothetical 
at  this  point.  The  Chair  would  have  to 
be  faced  with  the  real  circumstances 
to  give  an  interpretation  beyond  what 
has  already  been  established  in  the 
rules  and  in  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well. 

The  Chair  did  not  mean  to  say  there 
were  no  circumstances  other  than 
those  described  by  the  Chair  where  an 
amendment  could  be  determined  to  be 
dilatory? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  describing  only  circumstances 
that  are  clearly  defined  in  the  rules 
and  precedents  of  the  Senate,  and  did 
not  intend  to  provide  any  information 
or  any  views  on  how  the  Chair  might 
act  under  some  hypothetical  situation 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Chair  did  not 
intend  to  give  the  exclusive  circum- 
stances under  which  an  amendment 
could  be  declared  dilatory;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Chair 
to  give  exclusive  circumstances  under 
which  the  rules  sa  quoted  by  the 
Chair,  previously  quoted  by  the  Chair, 
would  apply. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  again 
addressing  the  parliamentary  inquiry, 
the  Chair  has  cited  a  1977  precedent 


on  the  question  of  dilatory  actions 
which  predate  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
XXII  changes  of  1979.  Does  not  the 
principle  of  a  100-hour  cap  change  the 
necessity  for  rulings  as  to  the  dilatory 
nature  of  motions  or  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  rule  was  changed  to  provide  a  100- 
hour  cap  the  prohibition  on  dilatory 
amendments,  amendments  not  ger- 
mane, and  dilatory  motions  was  left 
intact  in  the  rule  and  is,  therefore, 
still  enforceable  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  My  last  question, 
emanating  from  the  first  line  of  in- 
quiry, is  who  or  what  determines  dila- 
tory intent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate  quoted 
previously,  it  is  the  Chair  who  takes 
the  initiative  to  determine  dilatory 
intent  and  nongermane  amendments, 
and  both  such  determinations  by  the 
Chair  are  subject  to  appeal. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  My  second  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  after  cloture  is  in- 
voked what  Is  the  Chair's  interpreta- 
tion of  conditions  on  a  Senator's  right 
to  suggest  the  alssence  of  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once 
again  referring  the  Senator  to  the 
book  of  Senate  Procedure,  and  I  quote: 

The  Vice  President,  when  operating  under 
post  cloture  in  1977,  held  that  the  Chair 
"possesses  the  authority  to  determine  the 
existence  of  a  quorum  under  cloture."  The 
Chair  having  ruled  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  was  dilatory  stated 
in  response  to  a  question  at  that  time  that 
"under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  under  rule 
XXII,  any  motion,  amendment,  or  other 
matter  that  is  put  that  is  dilatory  can  be 
ruled  out  of  order.  The  Chair  makes  that 
judgment." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  My  third  parliamen- 
tary inquiry:  Has  a  Senator,  after  clo- 
ture has  been  invoked,  the  right  to  call 
up  an  amendment  or  make  a  motion 
without  debate  when  his  hour  under 
cloture  has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  no  precedents  directly  on  point 
after  cloture  has  been  invoked. 

However,  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate  when  dealing  with  the  expira- 
tion of  time  under  unanimous-consent 
agreement  allow  amendments  to  be 
called  up,  although  without  debate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  the  response  to  my  parliamentary 
inquiries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uinanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  February  4, 
1982,  from  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  the  Honorable  Strom  Thur- 
mond. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
editorials,  one  of  February  8,  1982.  en- 
titled 'The  Court  Strippers. "  in  the 
New  York  Times;  another  of  February 
8.  1982,  entitled  "Rurmlng  the  Bus 
Backward,"  from  the  Washington 
Post;  and  a  third  dated  February  8, 
1982,  entitled  'Another  Senate  Half- 


Step."  from  the  Hartford  Courant.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Americak  Bar  Association. 
Washington.  D.C.  February  4. 1982. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
U.S.  SenaU, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  The  American 
Bar  Association  is  deeply  opposed  to  the 
proposals  currently  pending  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conunittee  that  would  restrict  or 
abolish  Federal  court  jurisdiction  or  deny 
remedies  In  certain  constitutional  cases. 

At  its  1981  Annual  Meeting,  the  Aasocia- 
tion.  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  "the  legislative  curtail- 
ment of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  inferior 
Federal  courts  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
changes  in  constitutional  law."  1  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  and  the  accompany- 
ing report. 

In  adopting  this  resolution,  the  ABA  took 
no  position  on  the  sensitive  moral  and  social 
issues  which  are  the  focus  of  these  particu- 
lar legislative  proposals.  The  subject  mat- 
ters of  the  bills  are  questions  on  which  we 
are  entitled  to  our  own  strong  individual 
opinions.  The  issue  is  not  busing  or  school 
desegregation,  abortion,  or  prayer  in  the 
public  schools:  the  real  issue  is  the  integrity 
of  our  system  of  government. 

If  S.  1647  or  S.  1760,  or  any  of  the  other 
pending  proposals  to  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts  or  deny  remedies 
should  be  adopted,  a  dangerous  precedent 
would  be  established.  However  individuals 
may  feel  about  limiting  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  on  these  particular 
issues,  there  would  be  no  stopping  the  proc- 
ess of  substituting  action  by  Congress  for 
the  process  of  Constitutional  amendment 
once  it  is  begun.  A  future  Congress  could 
similarly  take  away  Federal  Jurisdiction  or 
remedies  on  rights  that  the  proponents  of 
the  present  proposals  hold  most  dear.  In 
fact,  if  these  bills  succeed.  Jurisdiction  over 
all  constitutional  rights  could  be  taken  out 
of  the  Federal  courts,  one  at  a  time,  or  all 
together. 

Therefore  we  believe  strongly  that,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  this  nation  should  not 
start  down  a  road  where,  each  time  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  or  lower  Federal 
court  offends  that  particular  Congress,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  to  hear 
that  issue  or  fashion  remedies  would  be 
stripped  away.  At  a  time  when  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  calling  for  Judicial  restraint  in  the 
name  of  preserving  the  separation  of 
powers,  we  urge  that  Congress  should  like- 
wise exercise  legislative  restraint  In  invading 
the  province  of  the  Judicial.  Congress  has 
observed  that  restraint  In  the  past,  and  It  is 
particularly  important  that  it  do  so  now. 

The  proposals  under  consideration  do 
threaten  our  Constitution,  the  independ- 
ence and  supremacy  In  constitutional  ques- 
tions of  the  Federal  trial  and  appellate 
courts,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  The 
admitted  purix>se  of  these  bills  is  to  change 
the  constitutional  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
branch  of  the  Federal  government  to  which 
the  power  of  interpretation  was  entrusted 
by  the  Constitution.  If  state  courts  adhere 
to  Federal  precedent,  the  bills  accomplUh 
nothing,  except  further  to  overcrowd  the 
state  court  systems.  If  they  interpret  the 
Constitution  in  new  ways,  they  present  the 
possibility  of  50  unrelated  states  applying 
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different  constitutional  law.  The  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Justices  of  our  states  at  its 
meeting  Just  concluded  strongly  expressed 
the  concern  of  state  courts  over  these  bills. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Conference 
Is  enclosed. 

If  the  people  strongly  disagree  with  Fed- 
eral court  Interpretations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, means  of  change  that  are  consistent 
with  the  separation  of  powers  do  exist.  The 
proper  method  of  altering  the  Constitution, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  each  branch  of  government,  is 
through  the  amendment  process  provided  In 
Article  V.  The  ABA  has  long  opposed  ef- 
forts to  alter  constitutional  Interpretations 
through  means  other  than  constitutional 
amendment.  To  be  sure,  the  amendment 
process  is  cumbersome,  but  deliberately  so. 
More  than  the  usual  care  should  be  taken 
before  we  alter  our  basic  organic  document 
or  fractionate  out  strength  standing  togeth- 
er as  a  nation.  The  amendment  process  pro- 
vides the  best  protection  of  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  all  our  citizens  against  the 
changing  policy  views  of  shifting  local  ma- 
jorities or  successive  Congresses  or  Adminls- 
tratlona. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  wisely 
rejected  calls  from  either  the  right  or  the 
left  to  substitute  legislative  solutions  for 
basic  constitutional  protections.  We  urge 
the  Committee  to  continue  to  resist  the 
pressure  to  substitute  Congress'  role  for 
that  of  the  Federal  courts  and  to  defeat  the 
pending  proposals.  To  do  less  would  be  to 
precipitate  a  constitutional  crisis  that  would 
divide  our  nation  as  it  has  not  been  divided 
In  more  than  a  century. 
Sincerely, 

David  R.  Brink. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  8.  1982] 
Thi  Cooht  Strippers 

Some  senators  want  to  rewrite  the  old 
maxim  that  for  every  wrong  there's  a 
remedy.  The  current  right-wing  version  is 
that  for  every  right  that  the  Federal  courts 
recognize,  there  should  be  a  law  that  strips 
the  courts  of  the  power  to  enforce  it. 

In  one  blU  after  another.  Congressmen 
want  to  tell  Federal  courts  to  stay  out  of  Im- 
portant, controversial  cases.  It's  an  easy  way 
to  tame  an  over-active  Judiciary,  say  voices 
on  the  right.  But  If  they  were  true  conserv- 
atives, they  would  recognize  these  court- 
stripping  bills  for  what  they  really  are: 
cheap  attacks  on  the  Constitution. 

On  the  Senate  floor  now,  the  attack  is  on 
busing,  via  an  appropriations  rider  that  for- 
bids busing  even  when  it  is  the  only  remedy 
for  purposeful  school  segregation.  Later 
there  will  be  a  bill  directing  Federal  courts 
to  reopen  old  school  cases  and  abandon 
milder  desegregation  remedies  unless  mi- 
norities can  prove  their  cases  aU  over  again. 

Then  there's  a  bill  to  define  abortion  as 
murder  and  deny  Federal  courts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  power  to  say  the  contrary. 
Another  bill  would  forbid  Federal  court  in- 
terference with  "voluntary"  public  school 
prayer  as  defined  by  those  who  want  to 
skirt  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

All  these  are  offered  as  perfectly  proper 
court-regulating  measures.  All  are  of  dubi- 
ous constitutionality.  All  are  dangerous. 

Is  that  merely  partisan  opinion?  It's 
shared  by  distinguished  lawyers  of  all  politi- 
cal coloration. 

The  American  Bar  Association  president, 
David  Brink,  fears  the  court-stripping  bills 
will  create  "the  most  serious  constitutional 
crisis  since  our  great  Civil  War."  The  chief 
justices  of  all  SO  states  call  the  idea  "a  haz- 


ardous experiment  with  the  nation's  judicial 
system."  Retired  Justice  Potter  Stewart  said 
last  year  that  he  was  glad  he  wouldn't  have 
to  review  such  laws  "and  I  hope  this  Court 
will  never  have  to  wrestle  with  such  ques- 
tions because  I  hope  that  no  such  legislation 
will  be  enacted." 

Robert  Bork,  a  critic  of  many  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  has  made  clear  his  belief 
that  court-stripping  is  no  way  to  deal  with 
unpopular  rulings;  his  conservative  creden- 
tials are  such  that  President  Reagan  has 
named  him  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Washington. 

One  of  the  few  notable  lawyers  missing 
from  this  company  is  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith.  The  danger  of  these 
court-stripping  bills  is  appreciated  at  every 
level  of  the  Justice  Department  but  the  top 
one.  He  seems  to  fear  the  wrath  of  the  new 
right  more  than  the  destruction  of  old 
rights. 

The  court-baJtlng  senators  are  right  when 
they  say  the  Constitution  allows  Congress 
to  change  Federal  court  jurisdiction  and 
regulate  the  Supreme  Court's  review 
powers.  But  that  is  a  lot  different  from  in- 
sisting that  Congress  can  selectively  wipe 
out  constitutional  rights  by  cutting  citizens 
off  from  Federal  courts. 

It's  sad  that  other  senators,  like  Lowell 
Weicker  of  Connecticut,  should  have  to  fili- 
buster to  make  the  point:  bills  like  the  anti- 
busing  measures  are  umpire-killing  tricks, 
their  anti-constitutional  purpose  only  thinly 
disguised.  But  it's  not  too  late  for  Congress 
to  wake  up  and  recognize  what  it  is  being 
asked  to  do.  It  should  defend  the  courts,  not 
assault  them. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,  1982] 
RtnnfiHG  THE  Bus  Backward 

In  an  effort  to  put  the  brakes  on  court-or- 
dered school  busing,  the  Senate  voted  last 
week  to  adopt  a  controversial  and  possibly 
unconstitutional  amendment  to  the  Justice 
Department  authorization  bill.  The  amend- 
ment, offered  by  Sens.  J.  Bennett  Johnston 
of  Louisiana  and  Jesse  Helms  of  North 
Carolina,  first  forbids  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  bring  any  court  action  that  would 
result  in  the  transportation  of  schoolchil- 
dren beyond  the  neighborhood  school  in 
order  to  overcome  segregation.  It  goes  on  to 
limit  severely  the  power  of  federal  courts  to 
deal  with  school  segregation.  In  addition  to 
removing  the  right  of  the  courts  to  issue 
most  busing  orders  in  the  future,  the 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  go  to  court  and  reopen  any 
busing  case  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint 
from  an  affected  student  or  his  parent. 

You  don't  have  to  like  busing  to  under- 
stand why  thia  is  bad  legislation.  Sen.  Carl 
Levin  of  Michigan  put  it  succinctly:  "De- 
spite my  feelings  about  busing  and  its  limi- 
tations and  its  failure  in  many  Instances,  I 
am.  nonetheless  troubled  by  an  amendment 
which  would  remove  from  the  federal  courts 
the  power  to  enforce  the  Constitution.  It  is 
a  pernicious  approach  to  a  difficult  problem 
and  I  hope  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  avoid 
it." 

Certainly,  busing  is  a  last-resort  remedy  to 
the  problem  of  segregated  schools,  and  has 
been  so  used  by  the  courts  since  the  '60s.  No 
federal  judge  wants  to  get  into  the  business 
of  redrawing  school  boundaries  and  devising 
route  maps.  But  where  intractable  situa- 
tions, fears  and  injustices  cannot  be  over- 
come except  by  putting  children  of  different 
races  into  the  same  school,  the  courts  must 
continue  to  have  the  latitude  to  work  out 
remedies  that  fit  individual  situations.  The 


Johnson-Helms  amendment  severely  re- 
stricts their  freedom  to  do  so. 

The  most  disruptive  element  of  the 
amendment,  however,  is  the  so-called  "re- 
opener"  provision.  School  officials  In  Virgin- 
ia communities  that  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  busing  expressed  dismay  when 
they  learned  that  long-settled  cases  could  be 
re-lltigated  if  the  Senate  action  stands.  In 
Richmond,  which  has  been  busing  since 
1971,  James  Tyler,  deputy  superintendent  of 
schools  commented,  "I  don't  know  how  you 
undo  an  egg  that's  been  scrambled."  In  Nor- 
folk, school  Superintendent  Albert  Ayars 
said.  "We  feel  great  benefits  have  come 
from  our  plan  ...  we  really  looked  upon  all 
this  as  being  settled."  He  predicted  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Johnston-Helms  amend- 
ment "would  resegregate  many  schools  in 
Norfolk." 

The  best  authority  on  the  folly  of  reopen- 
ing old  school  desegration  cases  remains  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  William  Bradford 
Reynolds.  He  was  quoted  on  this  subject  in 
this  space  on  Dec.  8,  and  he's  still  right 
about  it.  "The  law  generally  recognizes  a 
special  interest  in  the  finality  of  judg- 
ments," he  said,  'and  that  interest  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  area  of  school  deseg- 
regation. Nothing  we  have  learned  in  the  10 
years  since  Swann  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  public  would  be  well  served  by  re- 
opening wounds  that  have  long  since 
healed." 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Feb.  8,  1982] 
Another  Senate  Half-Step 

Theoretically,  if  every  step  taken  toward  a 
goal  is  half  the  length  of  the  step  before, 
then  the  goal  will  never  be  reached. 

So.  if  Connecticut  Sen.  Lowell  P.  Weicker 
manages  to  restrict  the  Senate  to  making 
half-steps  toward  the  passage  of  social  legis- 
lation that  would  gut  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
then  that  august  body  may  never  arrive. 

One  can  only  hope. 

Sen.  Weicker.  who  has  been  leading  a 
little  band  of  willful  liberals  in  a  sporadic 
fight  against  anti-busing  since  June,  Joined 
the  fray  again  last  week  while  the  Senate 
was  considering  a  proposal  that  would  se- 
verely limit  the  power  of  the  federal  courts 
to  impose  busing  as  a  remedy  to  school  seg- 
regation. 

The  measure,  an  amendment  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  authorization  bill,  succeed- 
ed by  a  vote  of  58  to  38.  but  the  bill  as  a 
whole  has  yet  to  pass.  Mr.  Weicker  plans  to 
continue  his  filibuster  this  week  and  to 
delay  the  bill,  if  necessary,  with  some  300 
amendments  he  ha£  ready  to  propose. 

The  senator  has  been  criticized  by  some  of 
his  colleagues  as  a  "headline  hunter"  and 
worse.  He  certainly  revels  in  his  dramatic 
role  as  the  heroic  obstructionist. 

But  whether  his  motive  is  more  truly  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  or 
to  seek  his  own  aggrandizement  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  the  fight  is  worthwhile. 

The  measure  would  prevent  the  courts 
from  ordering  busing  plans  that  involve 
transporting  schoolchildren  more  than  five 
miles  from  home  or  more  than  15  minutes. 
It  would  also  allow  the  Justice  Department 
to  overturn  any  existing  plans  that  exceed 
those  limits. 

The  question  is  not  whether  busing  is  pop- 
ular as  a  tool  for  desegration,  it  isn't.  Nor  is 
it  whether  busing  Is  effective,  the  record  is 
mixed. 

The  question  is  whether  Congress  should 
be  able  to  impede  the  federal  courts  in  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  power, 
which  includes  the  authority  to  alleviate 


racial  discrimination  by  any  means  they 
deem  appropriate.  It  should  not. 

If  the  Senate  gets  away  with  this,  then  an 
entree  would  be  provided  for  a  score  of 
other  bills  in  the  wings  that  would  also  slap 
restrictions  on  the  federal  courts  when  they 
deal  with  a  whole  range  of  issues. 

Sen.  Weicker  has  chosen  a  good  place  to 
make  his  stand. 

IVIr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  at  this  time  read  from  an 
antique  edition  of  Washington's  Pare- 
well  Addresss  of  September  19.  1796.  a 
copy  of  the  address  having  been  given 
to  me  by  Dick  Weed  of  Brantford, 
Conn. 

I  think  one  section  is  particularly 
apropos  to  the  debate  that  has  been 
on  this  floor  since  June  of  last  year.  I 
now  quote: 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking  in  a  free  country  should  inspire 
caution  in  those  intrxisted  with  its  adminis- 
tration, to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
ment, to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit 
of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the 
powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  the  distribution  or  modification 
of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any  par- 
ticular wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  In  the  way  which  the  constitu- 
tion designates.— But  let  there  be  no  change 
by  usurpation;  for  through  this,  in  one  in- 
stance, may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is 
the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  gov- 
ernments are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  perma- 
nent evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, both  on  this  floor  and  in  some 
newspapers,  on  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  that  discus- 
sion—in fact,  precious  little  of  it- 
deals  with  the  actual  constitutional 
provision  involved,  that  is  principally 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment.  No 
one  bothers  to  talk  about  the  history 
of  that  amendment;  indeed,  no  one 
bothers  to  even  quote  the  provisions 
of  it;  and  certainly  no  one  bothers  to 
quote  the  most  recent  Supreme  Court 
cases  which  interpret  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  which  provides  a  role 
for  Congress.  Indeed,  the  American 
Bar  Association  did  not  do  so,  the  New 
York  Times  did  not  do  so,  and  the 
Washington  Post  did  not  do  so. 

I  think  in  order  to  have  a  really  ele- 
vating and  illuminating  discussion  on 
this  measure  we  ought  to  zero  in  on 
what  is  involved.  What  is  involved 
here  is  the  14th  amendment  and  sec- 
tion 5  thereof  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
article  III  of  the  Constitution.  What  is 
involved  is  also  the  question  of  busing 
and  whether  it  works.  And  we  have 


had  no  discussion  on  those  two  meas- 
ures. I  wish  we  did.  If  we  did.  we  would 
really  join  the  issue. 

But  let  me  say  one  thing  about  this 
question  of  separation  of  powers  and 
whether  we  are  arrogating  the  proper 
function  of  the  court.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  measure  passes,  and  passes  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  brought  before  the 
courts  for  a  test.  Now  it  is  important 
for  everyone  to  realize  what  is  perfect- 
ly obvious,  and  that  is  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  measure  is  consti- 
tutional or  not  will  be  decided  by  that 
same  Supreme  Court.  And  if.  as  I  do 
not  expect,  if,  as  some  would  argue,  it 
is  unconstitutional,  then  we  have  not 
taken  away  the  power  of  the  Court  so 
to  declare  it. 

That  matter  was  decided  earlier  in 
the  history  of  this  country  in  a  case 
called  Marbury  against  Madison.  That 
is  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
while  they  may  be  not  omniscient, 
they  may  certainly  be  omnipotent 
when  it  comes  to  interpreting  the  Con- 
stitution. We  do  not  propose  or  pur- 
port to  be  taking  away  that  power. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing 
as  a  Congress— and  I  hope  that  the 
whole  Congress  will  join— is  to  exercise 
the  powers  given  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  this  Congress.  The  very  Su- 
preme Court  that  is  going  to  make  this 
interpretation  has  on  two  occasions 
said  it  is  for  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine, first  of  all,  whether  there  is  a 
need  for  a  remedy  and,  second,  the 
scope  of  that  remedy.  That  inquiry  is 
the  same  kind  of  inquiry  that  is  made 
in  determining  whether  the  necessary 
and  proper  clause  is  satisfied.  And  the 
necessary  and  proper  clause  inquiry,  in 
turn,  is  satisfied,  so  says  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  they  can  determine  that 
there  was  a  rational  basis  for  congres- 
sional action. 

Now,  if  the  Supreme  Court  is  true  to 
their  decisions  and  if  the  14th  amend- 
ment, or  section  5  thereof  and  article 
III  of  the  Constitution  mean  what 
they  seem  to  mean  and  mean  what  the 
precedents  appear  to  mean,  then  this 
bill  is  clearly  constitutional.  More 
than  that,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clearly 
needed. 

As  David  J.  Armor  says— and  I  have 
quoted  him  before  but  it  is  important 
to  repeat; 

There  is  overwhelming  social  science  evi- 
dence that  mandatory  busing  has  failed  as  a 
feasible  remedy  for  school  segregation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  over- 
whelming evidence  that  it  has  failed— 
and  that  evidence  comes  in  from  my 
State  on  a  daily  basis,  as  well  as  other 
places  around  the  country— it  is  time 
the  Congress  exercised  the  power  that 
it  has  under  the  Constitution. 

One  final  word,  Mr.  President.  I  was 
quoted  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  elsewhere  that  in  saying  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  6-year-old  children  were 
bused  IV^  hours  in  one  direction  for  a 


total  of  3  hours.  The  Federal  Judge  in 
Baton  Rouge  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
school  board  and  said,  in  effect,  that 
"If  this  is  so,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  my  order." 

This  morning.  I  called  Dr.  Ray  Ar- 
verson.  who  is  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish, 
who  was  the  source  of  my  original  in- 
formation. Dr.  Arverson  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  that  information.  He 
further  said  that  they  were  getting  to- 
gether the  particular  facts.  And  he 
further  said  that  the  distances  would 
be  even  longer  but  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  children  have  withdrawn  from 
schools  that  the  busing  lengths  are 
less.  He  talked  about  one  bus.  for  ex- 
ample, that  was  assigned  60  children 
and  only  30  showed  up.  The  other  30 
simply  were  not  going  to  take  the  1V4 
hour  bus  ride.  He  further  told  me  that 
over  4,000  children  had  dropped  out  at 
the  elementary  level  alone.  That  is 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

About  3  weeks  ago  in  Caddo  Parish, 
my  home  parish— that  is  a  coimty  in 
ever  other  State— that  is  I  guess  the 
second  or  third  largest  city.  Baton 
Rouge  is  the  second  largest.  Shreve- 
port  is  the  third  largest— they  just  had 
the  tax  election  for  the  schools. 
Shreveport  has  a  long  history  of 
strong  support  for  public  education. 
This  one  they  beat.  A  new  set  of 
orders  coming  out  on  busing  and  they 
beat  the  tax  election.  That  is  a  trend 
that  has  gone  across  this  country,  as 
children  withdraw  from  public 
schools,  as  taxpayers  vote  down  bond 
issues,  withdraw  their  support  and  set 
up  separate  schools. 

Indeed,  there  is  another  article  in 
the  Baton  Rouge  paper  where  some  of 
those  who  disagreed  with  my  position 
also  were  jumping  on  the  Catholic 
Church  there,  saying  that  they  were 
opening  up  a  new  school  for  segrega- 
tion intent.  Well,  I  think  if  there  is 
one  group  of  people,  one  religion  that 
has  shown  its  absolute  support  for 
human  rights,  for  equal  protection,  for 
due  process  of  law,  it  is  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  the  point  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  children  need  an  education 
and  they  are  withdrawing  from  public 
schools. 

Now,  Mr.  P»resident,  it  is  time  that 
we  in  the  Congress  went  back  to  the 
basics  and  supported  public  education 
by  voting  for  this  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  expired.  The  remaining  time  is 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  yielding. 

The  hour  is  near  when  we  have  to 
vote,  Mr.  President.  Let  me  just  sum- 
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marize  the  statement  I  intended  to 
make  by  saying  that  I  think  no  one  in 
this  Chamber,  and  I  am  one,  likes 
busing.  Nobody  likes  busing.  None  of 
us  like  to  send  our  children  to  school 
by  bus.  It  causes  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  us  recog- 
nize that  we  have  a  constitutional 
form  of  government.  The  reason  for 
the  Constitution  is  to  protect  individ- 
ual liberties,  individual  citizens'  indi- 
vidual rights.  Also  under  our  form  of 
government,  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary, is  the  institution  which  basically 
decides  what  the  Constitution  says. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  reason  we  are 
here  is  because  we  in  the  Congress 
have  not  taken  up  our  responsibility 
by  fashioning  remedies  that  Federal 
courts  can  use  or  not  use  in  trying  to 
settle  discrimination  cases.  We  have 
left  it  to  the  courts.  We,  therefore, 
blame  the  courts  when  they  do  some- 
thing which  we  do  not  like. 

Fundamentally,  I  think  it  comes 
down  to  a  conflict  between  individual 
rights  and  civil  rights,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  congressional  failure  on  the 
other.  I  think  it  strongly  behooves  us 
to  follow  the  Constitution;  that  the 
Constitution  says  that  individual  liber- 
ties and  civil  liberties  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  then  for  us  in  the  Congress 
to  fashion  a  hierachy  of  remedies  or  to 
do  what  we  can  to  help  address  this 
problem. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  a  constitu- 
tional right  if  it  can  be  vindicated  and 
it  can  only  be  vindicated  if  there  is  an 
effective  remedy.  And  then  if  we  in 
the  Congress  cannot  remedy  it  and  if 
the  Court  does  fashion  the  remedy, 
then  that  remedy  is  a  proper  vindica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  constitution  and  so  found 
in  the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  very,  very  dangerous  action 
we  are  taking  here  today.  It  is  a  very 
close  first  cousin  to  efforts  to  limit  Su- 
preme Court  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
constitutional  issues. 

Once  we  start  sliding  down  that  slip- 
pery slope,  limiting  Supreme  Court  ju- 
risdiction to  constitutional  questions,  I 
tell  you  that  we  will  be  undermining, 
fundamentally,  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  will  be  making  a  gross  mis- 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


standing  rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  951.  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston.  David  L.  Boren. 
Russell  Long,  Jennings  Randolph.  J. 
James  Exon,  Steven  Symms.  Don 
Nickles,  Edward  Zorinsky.  Walter  D. 
Huddleston.  James  Abdnor,  John  C. 
Stennis.  Lloyd  Bentsen.  Chuck  Grass- 
ley.  William  Proxmire.  Mack  Matting- 
ly.  and  Roger  W.  Jepsen. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  bill  (S.  951), 
Department  of  Justice  authorizations, 
1982.  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hawkins), 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is 
absent  an  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  63, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  4  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  4  p.m.  having  arrived,  under 
the  previous  order,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  cloture  motion, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Ford 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Nunn 

Baker 

Gorton 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Boilings 

Roth 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Huddleston 

Sasser 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Humphrey 

Schmitt 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

DeConclni 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Denton 

Long 

Wallop 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dole 

Mattingly 

Zorinsky 

Domenici 

McClure 

East 

Melcher 
NAYS— 33 

Baucus 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

RIegle 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Goldwater 

Mitchell 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Glenn 

Hawkins 

Williams 

Grassley 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  call  of  the  roll:) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  Chair  has  received  a  re- 


quest that  order  be  restored  in  the 
Chamber,  and  until  such  time  as  that 
occurs,  the  clerk  will  suspend  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

The  Chair  respectfully  requests  Sen- 
ators to  return  to  their  seats  and  clear 
the  well,  so  that  the  clerk  may  contin- 
ue the  tally. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order. 
Regular  order. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Aye. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Aye. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order, 
Mr.  President. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Aye. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  prepare  the  tally. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recorded  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  how  is 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  re- 
corded? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  recorded  in  the  affirmative. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PELL.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "aye."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

(This     announcement     was     subse- 
quently negated  by  both  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Pell  voting.) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  now  tally  the  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  is  in  the  process  of  tallying  the 
vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order, 
Mr.  President,  The  Presiding  Officer 
has  the  vote.  Announce  the  vote. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  sought 
recognition. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Under  the 
rules,  the  Chair  must  announce  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  still  receiving  responses  to  its 
request. 

Are  there  any  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Aye. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Aye. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  present  the  tally. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Aye. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  No. 
Mr.  PELL.  Aye. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  present  the  tally. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  No. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

There  being  no  other  Senators  who 
desire  to  vote  on  this  vote,  the  yeas 
are  62,  the  nays  are  33.  Three-fifths  of 

the  Senators 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Aye. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  repeats:  On  this  vote  the  yeas 
are  63,  the  nays  are  33.  Three-fifths  of 
the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
motion  is  agreed  to. 

(Conclusion  of  proceedings  during 
call  of  the  roll.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier  if  cloture  is  invoked, 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  of 
course,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  continue  consideration  of 
this  measure  until  it  is  completed. 

There  are  four  exceptions  to  that 
which  have  been  agreed  to  by  unani- 
mous consent.  First,  that  any  time  on 
or  after  the  22d  of  February  on 
motion  of  the  majority  leader  after 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader,  it 
would  be  possible,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII,  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
dealing  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  in  re- 
spect to  Senator  Harrison  Williams. 

The  others  are  three  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bills,  one  of 
which  is  at  the  desk  at  this  time  I  am 
told;  the  other  two  should  be  received 
from  the  other  body  before  very  long. 
Mr.  I*resident,  the  rule  also  provides 
that  control  of  time  now  will  be  desig- 
nated by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  and  while  the  minority  leader 
is  not  on  the  floor  at  this  moment  he 
and  I  have  discussed  this  matter. 
While  it  is  the  reversal  of  roles  to  do 
so.  I  believe  in  this  case  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  the  minority 
leader  to  designate  the  Senator  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  for  the  proponents 
and  I  will  designate  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  be  in  control  of  the 
time  of  the  opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  while  he  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect 
for  this  body  and  for  the  rules  that  we 
operate  under,  and  I  also  have  tremen- 
dous respect  for  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Presiding  Officer  whomsoever 
that  may  be  at  any  particular  point. 
But  I  must  confess,  Mr.  President,  and 
Mr.  Majority  Leader,  that  I  think  the 
procedure  that  was  just  followed  when 


the  Presiding  Officer  had  in  his  hand 
the  vote  and  refused  to  announce  it 
and  delayed  it  deliberately  in  order 
that  others  might  vote  is  contrary  to 
the  procedures  we  followed  in  this 
body  in  the  past.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  Senators  are 
on  their  feet  demanding  recognition 
the  normal  procedure  is  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  speak  in  order  to 
change  their  vote  or  to  ask  for  their 
vote  to  be  clarified,  but  that  was  not 
the  situation  in  this  instance  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  actually  held  onto 
the  vote  and  refused  to  announce  it. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  subse- 
quent in  time  to  that  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer then  announced  the  vote  and 
with  no  further  ado  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  was  permitted  to  vote  after 
that  time. 

My  understanding  is  that  in  the  past 
that  has  only  been  permitted  with 
unanimous  consent  and  this  Senator 
would  not  have  objected  to  granting 
that  unanimous  consent,  but  once  the 
vote  is  announced  we  have  not  permit- 
ted anyone  to  add  his  vote  without 
unanimous  consent  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  the  highest  regard  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  but  I  must  say  in  all 
fairness  that  I  think  he  is  wrong  on 
both  points  that  he  has  just  made. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  the  unbroken 
precedent  of  the  Senate,  I  believe, 
that  when  Senators  have  not  yet  voted 
and  are  in  the  Chamber  and  wish  to 
vote  the  regular  order  is  for  those  Sen- 
ators to  be  given  that  opportunity. 

There  were  two  Senators  here  who 
had  not  voted.  It  was  clear  that  they 
were  still  engaged  in  the  question  of 
deciding  which  way  to  vote.  The  Chair 
twice  put  the  question.  Are  there 
other  Senators  wishing  to  vote?— and 
on  the  second  occasion,  would  they 
please  signify  their  intention  to  vote. 

Keep  in  mind  that  it  requires  the 
imanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
excuse  a  Senator  from  voting.  So  there 
was  a  heavy  responsibility  on  these 
two  Senators  to  vote  when  they  were 
present. 

Therefore,  I  think  in  that  case,  with- 
out any  doubt  in  my  mind  at  least,  the 
precedent  of  the  Senate  dictated  and 
the  Chair  conducted  that  situation 
properly  in  inquiring  of  the  Senators 
who  had  not  voted  but  were  in  the 
Chamber  if  they  wished  to  vote  and 
retaining  the  tally  uncomplete  until 
they  responded,  which  they  did  by 
casting  their  votes. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  an- 
other Senator  was  on  his  way  and  had 
sent  word  that  he  would  shortly  arrive 
in  the  Chamber.  That  would  not  be,  in 
my  judgment,  sufficient  basis  for  ex- 
tending the  time  for  a  roUcall  vote,  a 
simple  message  that  a  Senator  was  on 
the  way. 

But  in  this  case,  in  addressing  the 
second  point  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Chair 


had  not  pronounced  the  full  effect  of 
rule  XXII.  that  is  to  say  three-fifths 
of  the  Senate  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative under  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII  debate  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close  in  keeping  with  the  language  of 
that  rule,  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Before  that  full  pronouncement  was 
made,  which  is  the  judgment  of  the 
Chair,  before  that  was  done  another 
Senator  arrived  in  the  Chamber  and 
sought  recognition.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Chair  properly  recognized 
him  so  that  he  could  be  included  on 
this  rollcall  and  that  that  procedure 
fuly  conformed  with  the  precedent  of 
the  Senate  as  it  has  been  universally 
applied  in  the  past. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  did  not  change  the 
outcome  either. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  might  say  to 
the  majority  leader  I  am  not  going  to 
belabor  the  point,  but  I  do  think  that 
it  is  important  that  this  body  follow 
the  rules  and  that  we  adjudicate  the 
issues  on  the  basis  of  those  rules  re- 
gardless of  what  our  personal  views 
may  be.  I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the 
point,  but  I  did  feel  that  they  were 
somewhat  abused  in  the  last  instance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  ap- 
preciate that  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  doing  it,  but  I 
really  do  not  accept  at  face  value  the 
idea  that  I  was  abusing  the  rules. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  did  not  say 
that  the  majority  leader  was  abusing 
the  rules. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  put  this  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
the  precedent  of  the  Senate  that  when 
Senators  are  present  in  the  Chamber 
and  have  not  yet  voted  the  regular 
order  is  to  permit  them  to  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  any  exception 
to  that  precedent  of  which  the  Chair 
is  aware? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  aware  of  any  such  excep- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  second  parliamen- 
tary inquiry:  Is  it  not  the  precedent  of 
the  Senate  that  before  the  Chair  pro- 
nounces its  final  judgment  in  this  case 
on  the  application  of  rule  XXII  it  is 
the  regular  order  for  a  Senator  seek- 
ing recognition  to  be  given  recognition 
in  order  to  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Chair 
respond  to  another  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  pro- 
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vide  that  there  are  15  minutes  permit- 
ted for  a  roUcall  vote  and  that  immedi- 
ately thereafter  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  tally  clerk  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  what  the  vote  is 
and  that  he  has  an  obligation  then  to 
promptly  indicate  to  the  Members  of 
the  body  what  the  vote  is  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  there  were  Members  in 
the  Senate  who  have  not  voted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rules  do  not  provide  such  time  on  a 
vote.      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  sorry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  has  limited  roUcall  votes  to  15 
minutes  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MET2iENBAUM.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  Presiding  Officer  to  say  that 
a  rollcall  vote  is  not  to  be  concluded 
within  15  minutes?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
customary  to  go  beyond  15  minutes  if 
a  Senator  is  seeking  to  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
that,  but  that  is  not  my  question.  My 
question  is.  Is  the  customary  period 
provided  by  the  rules  15  minutes  and 
then  the  voting  is  concluded  unless 
someone  is  in  the  Chamber  seeking 
recognition  that  he  may  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  rules  limiting  one  to 
15  minutes  if  there  are  Senators  still 
wishing  to  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
imder  the  precedents  of  the  Senate 
rollcall  votes  have  been  set  by  unani- 
mous consent 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
could  we  have  order?  The  majority 
leader  is  making  an  important  parlia- 
mentary point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  that  indeed  the 
15-minute  span  for  rollcall  vote  is  set 
not  by  the  rules  but  set  by  unanimous 
consent:  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  not  also  correct 
that  the  precedent  of  the  Senate  is 
that  notwithstanding  that  15-minute 
period  may  have  expired  if  Senators 
who  have  not  voted  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  wish  to  vote  the  regular  order 
is  to  permit  them  to  vote  even  though 
the  time  required  to  do  so  will  extend 
beyond  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

On  page  1157: 

If  a  Senator  is  present  who  did  not  vote, 
he  may  do  so  prior  to  the  announcement  of 
the  decision;  in  fact,  if  a  Senator  were  seek- 
ing recognition  to  vote  prior  to  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Chair,  he  is  entitled  to 
cast  his  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  have  pretty  well  established  the  pa- 
rameters of  that  procedure.  I  think  it 
is  a  fundamental  procedure  that  has 


not  been  varied  from  in  my  experience 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  add  to  that. 

I  believe  under  the  circumstances 
the  matter  Is  disposed  of  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  against 
whose  time  have  these  inquiries  been 
charged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Against  the  time  for  the  Senators  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  Then  the 
time  for  the  1  hour  provided  under 
rule  XXII  postcloture  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  be  charged  against  our  re- 
spective time  according  to  the  length 
of  our  presentation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JEP3EN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  I  yield  my  hour  of 
time  to  Senator  Weicker  even  though 
I  am  not  supporting  his  position. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  yield  my  time  of  1  hour 
to  Senator  Weicker  from  Connecticut 
even  though  I  share  an  opposite  view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
conmiittee  amendment. 

The  first  committee  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  "Administration: 
$37,653,000."  and  insert  the  following:  "Ad- 
ministration; 

"(C)  financial  assistance  to  joint  State  and 
joint  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies engaged  in  cooperative  enforcement  ef- 
forts with  respect  to  drug  related  offenses, 
organized  criminal  activity  and  all  related 
support  activities,  not  to  exceed  $12,576,000, 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
$50,229,000." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  is  the 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
conmiittee  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
have  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
unsure  as  to  what  we  are  trying  to  ad- 
dress at  the  moment.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
first  committee  amendment,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Was  that  granted? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  wish  to  ask  for  that 
again? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  do  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
had  sought  to  table  the  committee 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  lay  on  the  table  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Can 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I, 
for  once,  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  been 
heard.  Will  Senators  please  clear  the 
well  and  carry  their  conversations  else- 
where. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  with  the  roll- 
call. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
point  of  order.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order,  and  on  this  matter  I  said  earlier 
I  will  insist. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  been 
heard. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
quite  right  in  insisting  that  there  be 
order  in  the  Chamber.  Senators  will 
please  empty  the  well  and  carry  their 
conversations  elsewhere,  outside  the 
room,  in  the  cloakrooms,  carry  their 
discussions  elsewhere.  May  we  have  a 
silence  worthy  of  this  dignified  body? 

Is  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
satisfied  with  the  degree  of  order  we 
now  have? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  only  a  degree  of  order.  I  shall 
not  however,  continue  my  efforts  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  clerk  will  please  proceed  with 
the  rollcall. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed and  completed  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator   from   Iowa   (Mr.    Grassley) 
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and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  5  Leg.] 
YEAS— 60 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Garn 

Pressler 

Armstrong 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Baker 

Gorton 

Pryor 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Biden 

Hayakawa 

Randolph 

Boren 

Helms 

Roth 

Byrd, 

HoUings 

Sasser 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Schmitt 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Symms 

D'Amato 

Laxall 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Long 

Tower 

DeConcini 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Denton 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Dole 

McClure 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

East 

Murkowski 

Exon 

Nickles 
NAYS— 36 

Baucus 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Moynihan 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Percy 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Levin 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

-4 

Glenn 

Hawkins 

Williams 

Grassley 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  first  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


URGENT  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
order  entered  earlier  today,  I  am  au- 


thorized, after  consulting  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  lay 
aside  temporarily  the  pending  meas- 
ure and  proceed  to  one  of  the  so-called 
urgent  supplemental  bills. 

I  have  now  consulted  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  pursuant  to  that  au- 
thority I  ask  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  described,  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  389,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  supplemen- 
tal appropriations,  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution.  The  leg- 
islative clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  House  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  389) 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
second  time  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

ORDER  or  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  have  the  ball  thrown  up  in  the  air. 
m:iy  I  say,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Sena- 
tors that  we  shall  not  return  to  consid- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorizations  bill  this  evening.  We 
shall  return  to  it  at  some  time  after 
this  session  day  when  the  circum- 
stances seem  propitious. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  be  so  generous  as  to  yield 
for  a  3 -minute  opening  statement  by 
me  as  the  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Of  course.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  to  forgive 
me. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
know  he  is  about  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, but  if  I  could  just  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  have  order 
in  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  a  number 
of  months,  has  been  telling  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  he  is  going  to  run  into  diffi- 
culty very  soon  on  maintaining  the  vi- 
ability of  many  of  our  farm  commod- 
ities and  that  he  has  to  have  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  indicating  that  the  urgen- 
cy of  this  resolution  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. I  think  anyone  who  has  made 
any  study  of  the  proposition  faced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  this 
country's  Government  realizes  the 
truth  of  his  statement.  I  quote  from  a 
letter  of  February  5  this  year: 


We  appreciate  the  expeditious  action  of 
the  Congress  and  especially  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  dealing  with 
this  matter.  It  is  truly  an  urgent  situation. 
Unanticipated  high  levels  of  losses  have  en- 
dangered the  continued  operation  of  our 
farm  programs  at  a  time  when  farmers  are 
particularly  vulnerable  and  especially  in 
need  of  these  programs.  We  need  final  ap- 
proval of  this  proposal  by  Tuesday.  Febru- 
ary 9.  1982. 

That  is  this  date,  Mr.  President. 
Therefore,  I  am  asking  that  the 
Senate  adopt  this  proposal,  this  sup- 
plemental, without  amendment  be- 
cause amending  it  would  create  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  over  for  a  confer- 
ence committee  meeting  with  the 
House.  The  delays  of  that  would  then, 
of  course,  cause  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  February  9  deadline. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Our  farmers  are  facing  financial 
ruin  in  a  disruption  in  the  ability  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
vide modest  price  support  assistance. 
This  may  be  the  last  straw  that  casts 
many  of  our  farmers  into  bankruptcy. 

I  cannot  emphasize  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation  too  strongly,  so  we 
have  asked  that  this  measure  be  held 
at  the  desk,  as  it  has  been.  Senator 
Cochran  of  Mississippi  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  handles  this  and  will  be  manag- 
ing the  bill.  I,  as  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  and  my  ranking  minority 
leader.  Senator  Proxmire  of  Wiscon- 
sin, felt  the  urgency  of  this  is  suffi- 
cient that  I  should  make  an  opening 
statement  as  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  before  I  turn  the  floor  over 
for  the  management  of  the  measure  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  yield 
briefly,  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  be  so  gracious,  to  let  the  coman- 
ager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  F^roxmire),  make  a  few  re- 
marks in  opening. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  I  realize  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  the  floor  and 
yielded  very  briefly. 

First,  I  support  everything  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  has 
said.  We  have  only  $787  million  left  as 
of  January  22  of  this  year,  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  in  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation.  That  is  now 
down  to  about  $372  million  as  of  yes- 
terday. 

There  have  been  huge  drawdowns, 
primarily  attributable  to  depressed 
market  conditions  resulting  from 
record  1981  crops,  with  over  half  the 
loans  placed  in  wheat  and  feed  grain 
reserve.  The  usual  9-month  loans  have 
been  augmented  with  grain  reserve 
loans  having  maturities  of  up  to  5 
years  and  storage  facility  loans  of  up 
to  10  years.  What  that  means  is  that 
that  money  does  not  come  back  into 
the  CCC's  revolving  fund  as  quicldy. 
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Interest  rates  paid  by  the  CCC  into 
the  Treasury  havA  increased  from 
4.125  percent  iit-fiseal  year  1978  to  15 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Of  course, 
that  has  contributed  to  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  CCC  costs. 

Any  Senator  with  any  agriculture  in 
their  State  knows  what  desperate  con- 
dition our  farmers  are  in,  particularly 
our  grain  farmers,  who  will  be  heavily 
hit  by  the  inability  of  the  CCC  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  that  are  due  to  them. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  CCC  is  expected  to  run  out 
of  funds  within  the  next  few  days— I 
mean  sometime  in  the  middle  of  next 
week— unless  we  pass  this  resolution. 

That  is  why  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  100  percent  right  in  asking  us  to  act 
promptly  and  not  encumber  the  reso- 
lution with  amendments,  because  that 
would  undoubtedly  delay  it,  necessi- 
tate a  conference,  and  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  act  in  time.  I  understand 
the  House  is  to  go  out  tomorrow  night. 
A  conference,  therefore,  would  doom 
the  resolution  and  mean  it  would  have 
to  go  over  until  February  22.  By  that 
time,  farmers  would  be  in  really  des- 
perate shape.  I  think  nobody  wants  to 
force  that  kind  of  unfortunate  situa- 
^       tlon  on  our  fanners. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  permit  me  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

I  just  wish  to  state  briefly  how  criti- 
cally important  it  is  that  we  move  rap- 
idly on  the  measure  that  has  been  in- 
troduced, that  basically  adds  $5  billion 
to  the  loan  authority  for  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is,  right  now,  or  is  about  to  run  out  of 
money  essentially  because  of  the 
heavy  demand  by  the  farmers  of  our 
great  country,  the  food  producers,  who 
are  in  the  most  dire  straits  that  they 
have  been  in  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  1933. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
entitlement,  because  everything  that 
is  being  borrowed  is  a  result  of  the 
1981  Agricultural  Act. 

As  the  Chair  knows,  this  Senator 
felt  that  this  particular  act  did  not 
supply  funds  either  in  loan  or  target 
prices  that  were  nearly  sufficient  and 
because  of  the  dire  straits  that  the 
farmers  are  in  today,  with  the  com- 
modity markets  continuing  to  plunge, 
as  they  did  once  again  today,  I  simply 
state  that  the  farm  economy  cannot 
stand  any  more  shocks.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  we  expedite  the 
passage  of  this  resolution. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  had  of- 
fered a  separate  measure  to  provide 
for  this  $5  billion  increase,  but  it  is 
deemed  that  the  most  expeditious  way 


to  handle  this  is  with  the  resolution 
that  rapidly  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   I    urge    the    Senate    to 
follow  suit  rapidly. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  is  designed  to 
serve  farmers  and  the  public  every 
working  day  in  every  region  of  the 
country.  In  order  for  its  functions  to 
continue  as  provided  by  law,  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  approve  this 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
CCC. 

The  Congress  has  mandated  the 
CCC  to  maintain  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams, including  farm  price  support 
programs,  farm  storage  facility  loans, 
export  financing,  and  several  other 
functions.  Afi  a  financing  arm  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
CCC  has  been  granted  borrowing  au- 
thority to  implement  these  programs, 
some  of  which  operate  as  entitle- 
ments. 

As  American  agriculture  has  grown 
and  advanced  over  the  years,  so  has 
the  CCC  expanded  and  changed.  The 
CCC  was  originally  incorporated  in 
1933.  Congress  has  increased  the  CCC 
borrowing  authority  11  times  since 
1938. 

In  1978,  the  Congress  adopted  the 
current  level  of  $25  billion,  effective  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriations 
acts.  The  fiscal  year  1979  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Act  limited  the  CCC  to 
$20  billion. 

At  the  end  of  any  given  year,  CCC 
loans  outstanding  and  other  payments 
by  CCC  may  exceed  repayments  of 
CCC  loans.  The  net  difference  is  iden- 
tified as  the  "net  realized  loss,"  which 
is  appropriated  by  Congress  to  replen- 
ish the  CCC's  capital.  Historically  this 
action  has  been  taken  every  year  as 
part  of  the  annual  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation Act. 

The  pending  legislation  will  make 
the  reimbursement  to  CCC  for  net  re- 
alized losses  now,  rather  than  wait  for 
the  Appropriations  Act.  This  action  is 
necessary  this  time,  because  of  the 
high  demand  for  CCC  loans. 

Farm  commodity  loans,  for  example, 
are  made  by  CCC  with  the  farm  prod- 
ucts as  collateral,  thereby  providing 
farmers  both  a  needed  cash  flow  and  a 
helpful  marketing  alternative  for 
crops  that  are  raised.  Farmers  can 
thus  decide  to  market  at  times  other 
than  inunediately  following  harvest. 
When  greater  quantities  of  crops  are 
produced,  more  demand  is  placed  on 
CCC  to  make  crop  loans. 

In  1981,  farmers  produced  record- 
setting  wheat  and  com  crops.  Conse- 
quently, CCC  loan  activity  has  been 
very  high.  Also,  funds  have  been  or 
will  be  used  for  deficiency  payments  to 
producers  of  1981  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Congress  has  directed  that  these  ac- 
tivities occur  on  an  entitlement  basis. 


CCC  net  losses  must  be  reimbursed  to 
cover  this  demand  if  these  programs 
are  to  continue. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  before  us  is  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  net  realized 
losses  sustained  in  the  past,  but  not 
previously  reimbursed. 

This  emergency  supplemental 
passed  the  House  earlier  today,  320  to 
86.  They  have  sent  us  a  clean  bill  with 
no  amendments,  in  an  effort  to  allow 
us  to  expedite  this  urgent  matter.  On 
this  side,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee asked  that  the  resolution  be  held 
at  the  desk,  as  we  fully  realize  and 
support  the  urgent  nature  of  this  ap- 
propriation. 

The  President  has  requested  an  in- 
crease of  $5  billion  in  the  borrowing 
authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC). 

I  am  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  Corporation's 
capital  funds  are  dangerously  low  and 
will  soon  be  exhausted  if  the  Congress 
does  not  act  expeditiously.  At  the 
close  of  business  yesterday,  $372  mil- 
lion remained  available.  At  the  current 
rate  of  operations,  CCC  has  5  to  6  days 
left  before  closing. 

The  tremendous  drawdown  in  the 
Corporation's  borrowing  authority  is 
primarily  due  to  the  depressed  market 
conditions  we  are  now  experiencing  as 
a  result  of  record  crop  production  in 

1981,  as  well  as  the  general  state  of 
our  economy. 

The  need  for  this  supplemental  is, 
indeed,  urgent.  The  programs  operat- 
ed through  CCC  are  vital  both  to  agri- 
culture and  to  the  American  public. 
The  commodity  price  support  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  direct  and  guaran- 
teed export  financing  of  agricultural 
commodities,  are  funded  through  the 
CCC  borrowing  authority. 

Under  current  law,  the  Corporation 
may  have  outstanding  loans  of  $25  bil- 
lion to  finance  operations,  but  only  to 
the  extent  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated. The  appropriation  limitation  is 
currently  set  at  $20  billion.  The  emer- 
gency appropriation  before  us  today 
would  reimburse  the  Corporation  for 
expenditures  made  during  fiscal  years 
1980.    1981,  and  the  first  quarter  of 

1982,  thus  restoring  $5  billion  of  bor- 
rowing authority  within  the  limits  al- 
ready prescribed  by  law. 

With  the  $5  billion  in  this  urgent  re- 
quest. CCC  could  meet  its  obligations 
to  make  cotton  and  rice  deficiency  and 
other  commodity  payments  due  this 
month,  and  already-postponed  interest 
payments  to  the  Treasury  due  in  Sep- 
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tember.  For  example,  thousands  of 
cotton  and  rice  farmers  are  expecting 
payments  this  month  totaling  over  a 
billion  dollars. 

Without  these  emergency  funds. 
CCC  will  be  forced  to  cease  operations, 
which  would  certainly  upset  the  order- 
ly marketing  of  U.S.  commodities. 
This  disastrous  impact  of  a  CCC  shut- 
down would  be  to  create  panic  in  the 
farm  sector  and  a  loss  of  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  price  support 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgency  for  the 
supplemental  is  very  real.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  meas- 
ure without  amendment. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  819 

(Subsequently  numbered  amend- 
ment No.  1268.) 

(Purpose:  To  declare  Poland  to  be  in  default 
of  its  debts.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Kasten  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kasten,  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  819. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  after  the  numeral 
••5,000,000,000".  insert  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  resolution  may  be  available  during 
any  Fiscal  Year  in  which  (a)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  makes  payments  under 
loan  guarantee  or  credit  assurance  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  loans  made  or  credits 
extended  to  Poland  in  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  default,  and  (b)  the  President 
has  not  provided  a  monthly  written  report 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  ex- 
plaining the  manner  in  which  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States  has 
been  served  by  any  payments  during  the 
previous  month  under  loan  guarantee  or 
credit  assurance  agreements  with  respect  to 
loans  made  or  credits  extended  to  Poland  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  default. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  introduced  S.  2079.  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  Poland  to  be 
declared  in  default  of  its  debt  to  Amer- 
ican lenders  before  the  United  States 
honors  its  loan  guarantees  to  the  lend- 
ers. I  now  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  the  suppple- 
mental  appropriation  bill  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  that  would 
have  the  same  effect. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  yester- 
day would  require  that  Poland  be  de- 
clared in  default  before  any  payments 
could  be  made  by  U.S.  Government 
agencies— such  as  the  Commodity 
Credit    Corporation    or    the    Export- 


Import  Bank— to  American  individuals 
or  corporations  in  satisfaction  of  debts 
incurred  by  Poland  and  guaranteed  by 
these  Government  agencies. 

The  banks  would  receive  the  money 
due  them  according  to  their  contrac- 
tual agreements  with  the  CCC  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  But  the  lenders 
would  first  have  to  declare  that 
Poland  is  in  default. 

This  requirement  that  default  be  de- 
clared before  loan  guarantees  could  be 
exercised  is  not  a  new  notion:  the 
CCC's  own  regulations  and  its  loan 
guarantee  agreements  with  banks  re- 
quired such  a  declaration  until  Janu- 
ary 29,  when  the  administration  quiet- 
ly changed  the  rules— as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  notes  this  morning,  in 
possible  violation  of  the  law. 

The  need  for  default  is  compelling; 
the  argument,  I  believe,  is  self-evident. 

Two  months  have  passed  since  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  in  Poland 
and  the  brutal  suppression  of  Solidari- 
ty. Yet  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  not  found  a  way  to  apply  mean- 
ingful pressure  on  either  the  military 
junta  in  Warsaw  or  its  masters  in 
Moscow  to  mitigate  or  end  this  repres- 
sion. 

Arrests  and  imprisonment  of  Soli- 
darity members  continue.  Lech  Walesa 
remains  in  confinement  and,  according 
to  the  most  senior  official  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland,  Archbish- 
op Jozef  Glemp,  the  people  of  Poland 
are  "overcome  by  anger  •  •  •  enraged" 
at  the  suppression  of  their  liberties. 

What  have  we  in  the  West  done 
about  the  violent  disruption  of  a 
peaceful,  popularly  supported  process 
of  democratization  in  Poland? 

The  United  States  has  suspended 
landing  rights  in  this  country  for  the 
Polish  national  airline  and  produced  a 
television  spectacular  that  received 
mixed  reviews.  Our  response  has  been 
near  to  shameful. 

The  President  and  the  Secretai-y  of 
State,  and  other  leaders  of  the  West- 
em  alliance,  have  said  they  will 
impose  harsher  sanctions  if  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  does  not  improve. 

Two  months  have  gone  by;  the  situa- 
tion has  not  improved.  It  is  time  to 
take  the  next  step.  I  believe  default 
should  be  the  next  step. 

A  declaration  of  default  would  add 
to  the  financial  and  economic  pressure 
on  the  Polish  junta  and  on  the  Soviets 
who  helped  to  install  it.  It  would 
render  impossible  any  commerce  by 
Poland  with  the  West,  and  make  more 
difficult  any  trade  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  pressure  would  be  of  the 
most  effective  kind,  for  any  effort  to 
resuscitate  the  moribund  Polish  econo- 
my must  require  loans  and  credits 
from  the  West. 

Poland  needs  manufactured  goods 
that  simply  cannot  be  produced  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Poland  caruiot  now  afford  to  purchase 
these  goods  without  assistance  from 
the  West. 


While  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide that  assistance  for  as  long  as  the 
Government  in  Poland  is  responding 
to  the  humanitarian  and  political 
needs  of  its  people,  I  do  not  believe 
the  United  States  should  provide  such 
assistance  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

The  United  States  will  only  be  seen 
by  the  Polish  people  themselves  as 
abetting  their  military  overlords. 

Moverover,  according  to  the  policy 
put  into  place  by  the  administration 
on  January  29,  which  would  permit 
the  CCC  to  pay  banks  for  guaranteed 
loans  which  Poland  has  failed  to  repay 
without  first  declaring  Poland  in  de- 
fault, the  United  States  will  spend  as 
much  as  $380  million  in  American  tax- 
payers' money  this  year  in  doing  so. 

Spending  money  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  tyraxmy  in  Poland  would  be 
preferable  to  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  cushion  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  natural 
consequences  of  disastrous  economic 
policies  rooted  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Polish  people. 

One  important  point  has  been  ob- 
scured, no  doubt  imintentionally,  by 
comments  of  various  administration 
spokesmen  who  have  indicated  that  a 
declaration  of  default  would  somehow 
absolve  Poland  of  all  future  responsi- 
bility for  its  debt  to  the  West. 

That  is  not  true.  Default  is  not  the 
international  equivalent  of  bankrupt- 
cy for  an  individual  or  corporation, 
wherein  an  overextended  borrower  can 
be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  pay 
some  or  all  of  its  debts  through  the 
filing  of  bankruptcy  papers. 

Default  is  simply  a  declaration  by  a 
lender  that  a  borrower  had  not  ful- 
filled one  or  more  of  the  conditions 
agreed  to  when  money  was  borrowed. 
The  most  obvious  breach  of  this  sort 
would  be  a  failure  to  make  the  loan  re- 
payments on  time.  This  is  what  has 
happened  to  Poland. 

A  declaration  of  default  would  enti- 
tle creditors  to  "•accelerate"  the  loan 
and  demand  that  the  entire  loan  be 
paid  immediately  because  of  cross-de- 
fault provisions  in  most  loan  contracts, 
virtually  all  Poland's  debts  would 
come  due  immediately  and  creditors 
would  be  entitled  to  seize  what  real 
assets  might  be  available  in  partial  sat- 
isfaction. 

Poland  would  still  be  responsible  for 
the  remainder  of  its  debt,  and  would 
have  to  pay  it  before  it  would  ever 
again  be  able  to  borrow  or  obtain 
trade  credits  from  the  United  States. 
It  would  also  mean  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, through  various  of  its  agen- 
cies, would  buy  the  Polish  debt,  thus 
concentrating  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government. 

This  is  where  it  belongs.  Trade  with 
Eastern  Europe  is  strategically  signifi- 
cant, certainly  at  least  as  much  as  it  is 
commercially  important. 
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The  centerpiece  of  detente  during 
the  1970's.  after  all,  was  the  expansion 
of  this  trade  with  the  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  it  was 
encouraged  by  the  United  States  with 
a  purpose  in  mind.  It  was  thought  that 
this  trade  would  raise  the  costs  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  politically  destabilizing 
actions. 

We  would  make  them  dependent  on 
trade  with  the  West.  They  would  be 
reluctant  to  disrupt  it,  and  so  would 
behave  in  ways  more  acceptable  to  the 
democracies.  They  would  not  invade 
other  countries;  they  would  not  be  so 
bold  in  the  brutalizing  of  their  own 
people. 

What  has  happened?  Afghanistan 
teaches  us  one  lesson.  The  suppression 
of  Solidarity  7  weeks  ago  teaches  us 
another. 

The  theory  of  detente  presupposed  a 
Western  willingness  to  use  the  eco- 
nomic strength  that  this  trade  provid- 
ed us.  If  we  are  ever  to  exercise  our  le- 
verage with  respect  to  the  Soviets,  our 
strongest  form  of  leverage,  which  is 
the  economic,  then  the  moment  is  at 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  resolution  before  us,  as  is 
my  learned  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
who  held  hearings  on  this  matter  just 
this  morning  in  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  of  which  he  is 
chairman. 

I  will  be  brief  in  my  exposition,  but  I 
will  bring  to  the  particular  subject  of 
my  amendment  an  equivalent  sense  of 
urgency. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  that  if  the  interests  of  the 
American  farmers  are  at  stake  in  this 
matter  of  financing  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  so  is  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  involved  in  the 
terms  on  which  we  do  this.  Nothing 
less  is  at  stake  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
decision  made  in  the  White  House 
which  determined  that  American 
loans  to  the  Government  of  Poland 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and  on  which  repay- 
ment was  not  being  paid  could  in  fact 
be  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration without  the  theretofore  rou- 
tine and  established  requirement  that 
the  lender  declare  the  loan  to  be  in  de- 
fault. 

This  decision  was  made  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  without  prior  discus- 
sion with  Congress  and  without  public 
notice  at  the  time.  It  was  done  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  This  is  not  an  image 
I  would  ordinarily  ever  want  to  see 
used  about  my  Government,  nor  is  it 
one  which  the  distinguished  columnist 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  William 
Saf  ire,  would  lightly  use.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Safire  on  February  5  wrote  of  the 
national  security  adviser's  order  "to 
secretly  circumvent  regulations  requir- 
ing that  Poland  be  placed  in  default." 


Only  through  the  happy  circum- 
stance that  these  papers  came  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Safire  did  the  Nation 
learn  this. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  here.  The 
statement  of  default  is  not  a  large  nor 
a  complicated  proposition.  It  is  simply 
a  declaration  by  a  lender  that  a  bor- 
rower has  not  fulfilled  one  or  more  of 
the  conditions  agreed  to  when  money 
was  borrowed.  This  is  obviously  the 
fact  when  a  lender  comes  to  the  CCC 
and  asks  the  Government  to  pay  him 
money  from  the  public  treasury  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  failure  to  repay 
by  another  party,  which  failure  had 
been  guaranteed  against.  In  this  case, 
the  party  which  has  failed  to  repay  its 
loans  is  the  Government  of  Poland. 

I  should  like  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  loans  by  a  gov- 
ernment appertain  to  the  state  in- 
volved and  are  permanent  obligations. 
They  do  not  endure  only  for  so  long  as 
a  particular  military  dictator  survives 
in  whatever  nation  we  might  be  deal- 
ing with.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  do 
debts  disappear  with  the  normal 
change  of  governments  in  democratic 
societies. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  this  matter  of 
Poland's  unpaid  debts  important?  It  is 
important  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  quite  properly  ex- 
pressed the  great  outrage  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  of  democratic  peoples 
everywhere  at  the  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland,  an  enterprise 
planned,  prepared,  and  ordered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  most  brutal  disre- 
gard and  abrogation  of  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

The  President  said  we  will  not  let 
this  go  by  without  any  response.  He 
called  for  a  number  of  measures.  They 
were  limited.  Polish  planes  could  not 
land  in  the  United  States.  A  Polish 
commercial  office  in  New  York  was 
made  to  close.  The  President  said  this 
would  not  be  the  last  of  the  measures. 

I  should  like  to  note  that,  several 
days  ago,  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  a  commen- 
tary on  Soviet  radio,  described  the 
sanctions  so  far  imposed  by  the  admin- 
istration as  "the  fleabite  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  present  as 
punishing  the  Soviet  Union  for  devel- 
opments in  Poland." 

What  the  United  States  is  dealing 
with,  indeed  inviting,  is  the  contempt 
of  an  armed  totalitarian  power.  That 
is  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  could 
happen  in  our  time,  for  to  invite  the 
contempt  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
invite  calamity. 

We  have  all  said  we  would  do  some- 
thing about  the  destruction  of  Solidar- 
ity, or  rather  the  suppression,  as  I 
should  like  it  to  be  thought.  We  put 
on  a  television  show,  perhaps  a  good 
one,  certainly  a  well-intended  one, 
which  nevertheless  received  mixed  re- 
views. But  while  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  in  Chicago,  over  the  last 


weekend  in  January,  speaking  of  our 
resolve  not  to  let  this  matter  pass,  the 
opposite  decision  was  being  made  back 
in  Washington  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  essence  of 
our  problem  here.  Our  problem  is  the 
question  of  whether  our  actions  con- 
firm Soviet-Marxist-Leninist  beliefs 
about  how  we  will  behave. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important 
than  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Soviets  hold  together  their  tenuous 
sense  that  the  future  may  yet  be 
theirs  by  just  a  few  prophecies  about 
our  behavior.  Prophecies  that  we  con- 
tinue to  confirm. 

Without  meaning  anything  more 
than  to  describe  events,  not  in  any 
way  to  impugn  motives,  I  relate  the 
following:  At  the  economic  summit  in 
Ottawa  in  July,  the  U.S.  Government 
sought  to  have  its  allies  in  Western 
Europe  not  enter  into  an  agreement 
for  the  Yamal  natural  gas  pipeline. 
Yet  12  days  later  the  same  administra- 
tion issued  export  licenses  for  pipe- 
laying  equipment  to  a  firm  in  Peoria 
that  is  in  economic  trouble,  as  which 
firm  is  not. 

Mr.  President.  Lenin  proposed  this 
behavior  as  a  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  last  stage  of  capitalism, 
which  he  described  in  his  book  as  im- 
perialism. 

I  do  not  want  to  weary  this  Chamber 
with  a  tedious  account  of  Marxist  doc- 
trine. I  will  make  but  a  single  point. 
Marx's  book  was  not  entitled  "Social- 
ism" or  "Happiness"  or  "Welfare"  or 
"Peace."  The  book  was  called  "Das 
Kapital,"  "Capital."  In  it  he  described 
as  an  economic  necessity  the  declining 
rate  of  return  to  capital  as  industriali- 
zation develops  and  the  necessary  ex- 
ploitation of  workers  in  order  to  keep 
the  rate  of  return  up,  the  inevitable 
failure  of  that  effort,  and  the  inevita- 
ble crash  in  consequence. 

A  half  century  passed  from  the  time 
"Das  Kapital"  was  published,  in  1859, 
and  the  system  had  not  crashed. 

Then  Lenin  came  forward  with  a 
fundamental  revision  of  Marxist  anal- 
ysis. He  said  imperialism  had  made  it 
possible  for  the  capitalist  nations  to 
export  surpluses  and  maintain  the 
rate  of  return  for  yet  another  period. 
Another  period  of  history  would  pass 
before  the  still-inevitable  decline 
would  take  place.  There  is  a  statement 
made  by  Lenin,  about  1923,  on  this 
subject.  I  will  read  it  to  Senators  be- 
cause it  is  important  and  ought  to  be 
understood. 

He  wrote: 

The  capitalists  of  the  whole  world  and 
their  governments  in  their  rush  to  conquer 
the  Soviet  market  will  close  their  eyes  to 
the  activity  of  various  diplomatic  subter- 
fuges which  we  will  involve  ourselves  with 
in  the  subversion  of  Western  nations,  and 
will  thereby  be  turned  into  blind  deaf 
mutes. 
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It  was  his  view  that  the  capitalist 
West  would  see  the  Soviets  as  its  last 
outlet  of  empire,  its  last  market. 

I  quote  again.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Senators  to  pay  heed.  This  is  Lenin 
speaking. 

They  will  furnish  credits  which  will  serve 
us  for  the  support  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  their  countries  and  by  supplying  us  mate- 
rials and  technical  equipment  which  we  lack 
will  restore  our  military  industry  necessary 
for  our  future  attacks  against  our  suppliers. 
To  put  it  in  other  words  they  will  work  on 
the  preparation  of  their  own  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  prophecy. 
"They  will  supply  us  credits."  This  is 
sacred  text.  And  we  confirm  it.  We 
make  the  most  extraordinary  terrify- 
ing sounds  in  opposition  to  Soviet 
policy,  but  in  the  dark  of  night  we 
pass  the  credits,  ship  the  grain,  sell 
the  pipelaying  equipment.  We  provide 
this  and  we  provide  that. 

If  we  were  to  do  this  openly  and 
without  hypocrisy,  at  least  we  would 
not  earn  their  contempt.  They  would 
say  of  us,  "They  are  acting  as  they  say 
they  will.  They  are  doing  what  they 
must  do." 

But  to  do  it  secretly,  to  do  it  surrep- 
titiously, to  break  our  own  rules,  to 
treat  the  military  government  of 
Poland  in  a  manner  less  harsh  than 
that  in  which  we  would  treat  a  grain 
miller  in  Milwaukee  is  to  invite  con- 
tempt. Again  I  say  that  it  is  only  at 
great  risk  do  we  invite  the  contempt  of 
an  armed  totalitarian  superpower. 
That  is  what  happened  in  Europe  in 
the  1930's. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  wishes  to  speak. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recurd  Mr.  William  Sa- 
fire's  essay,  two  editorials  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  an  important 
speech  by  Mr.  Lane  Kirkland  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  a  transcript  of  the  Soviet 
broadcast  describing  our  sanctions  to 
date  as  "a  fleabite";  and  a  coltunn  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Will  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Peb.  5,  1982] 
Default  Is  Reagan's 
(By  William  Safire) 
Washington,  Peb.  4.— With  all  due  solem- 
nity, the  White  House  press  office  has  de- 
clared that  the  memo  quoted  In  this  space  a 
few  days  ago— revealing  national  security 
adviser  Clark's  order  to  secretly  circumvent 
regulations  requiring  that  Poland  be  placed 
in  default— was  a  leak  of  classified  informa- 
tion, subject  to  the  latest  lie-detector  rules. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  arrogance  of 
ignorance,  Mr.  Clark  evidently  thinks  that 
his  power  to  stamp  ;'secret"  on  documents 
affecting  national  security  extends  to  docu- 
ments that  are  merely  politically  sensitive. 
By  confusing  what  is  genuinely  secret  with 
what  is  politically  embarrassing,  be  abuses 
his  power  to  classify. 

For  example,  his  order  to  protect  Poland 
from  normal  default  procedures  was  passed 


along  to  at  least  seven  major  American 
banks  at  noon  Priday  of  last  week.  The 
Polish  junta  was  promptly  informed;  the 
West  German  banks  were  notified;  the 
Kremlin  knew  all  about  it.  The  only  people 
not  in  on  Mr.  Clark's  "secret"  was  the  Amer- 
ican people,  whose  tax  money  was  being 
used  to  make  good  Poland's  debt. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Clark's  improper  use  of  his 
classification  power  could  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  bank  insiders  to  benefit  from  infor- 
mation denied  to  the  investing  public.  The 
$71  million  payment  was  good  news  for  wor- 
ried bankers;  perhaps  bank  stock  activity 
was  wholly  unrelated  to  this  development, 
but  the  Clark  abuse  of  secrecy  made  a 
mockery  of  S.E.C.  "full  disclosure"  require- 
ments. 

The  abuse  of  the  classification  power  was 
compounded  by  the  coverup  that  followed. 
A  party  line  was  propounded  at  State  that 
turned  truth  on  its  head:  the  cave-in  to  the 
junta's  financial  needs  was  described  in  tes- 
timony to  Senate  Percycats  as  a  triumph  of 
toughness.  Default,  went  this  Orwellian 
agrument,  would  let  the  debtor  "off  the 
hook";  only  by  preventing  default,  insisted 
the  Secretary  of  State,  could  we  recover  our 
money. 

In  the  case  of  sovereign  nations,  that  alibi 
is  palpably  false.  Countries  are  not  corpora- 
tions with  limited  liability;  when  Poland  de- 
faults, it  must  make  good  on  its  debts  before 
getting  credit  again.  The  same  with  Ruma- 
nia, next  on  the  Clark-Haig  list  for  largesse. 
Default  is  sustained  and  serious  pressure, 
and  is  not  relief  from  pressure.  Nor  are  we 
trying  to  recover  money;  we  are  trying  to 
end  martial  law.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion is  deliberately  misinforming  American 
taxpayers  on  this  at  great  risk  to  its  own 
credibility. 

William  Clark,  hailed  as  a  problem-solver, 
is  thus  creating  great  problems  with  his  se- 
crecy-sycophancy and  alibi-cooking.  For  an- 
other example,  take  the  case  of  William  Van 
Cleave,  a  longtime  policy  adivser  to  candi- 
date Reagan. 

The  outspoken  Mr.  Van  Cleave  was  denied 
a  job  at  SUte  by  Haig  detenteniks  and  shut 
out  of  Defense  by  Prank  Carlucci.  the  lie-de- 
tector King.  As  a  sop  to  hard-liners,  the 
campaign  deputy  to  Richard  Allen  was 
named  to  head  the  advisory  board  on  arms 
control,  even  after  he  made  clear  In  writing 
he  would  continue  to  dissent  on  the  MX  de- 
cision. 

This  week,  Mr.  Clark  called  Mr.  Van 
Cleave  Into  the  White  House  and  said  that 
even  the  sop  would  be  denied.  "The  vote  was 
3  to  1,"  sympathized  the  new  national  secu- 
rity adviser.  It  seems  that  Messrs.  Baker. 
Deaver  and  Meese— there's  a  bunch  of  for- 
eign policy  experts— had  opposed  Mr.  Clark 
on  the  nomination.  Soft-liner  Percy's  oppo- 
sition turned  out  to  be  more  Important  than 
hard-liner  Eugene  Rostow's  support. 
Strangely,  Ronald  Reagan  was  never  asked 
to  cast  a  vote. 

To  conservatives,  Mr.  Clark  put  forward 
the  alibi  that  only  Mr.  Van  Cleave's  publicly 
expressed  dissent  to  MX  blocked  him  from 
the  post  he  had  afterward  been  promised. 
That  Is  demonstrably  false,  but  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Orwellian  explication,  Mr.  Clark 
sticks  to  his  story  and  further  erodes  his 
credibility. 

What  is  Bill  Clark's  game?  By  pandering 
to  the  President's  irritation  with  dissenters 
and  whistle-blowers,  he  undermines  the  tot- 
tering troika:  by  tolerating  the  humiliation 
of  Mr.  Van  Cleave,  he  gains  the  chance  to 
substitute  Donald  Rumsfeld  in  that  slot  and 
thus  to  send  a  chill  through  Al  Haig. 


But  he  is  not  knowledgeable  enough  to 
take  charge  himself;  no  interviewers  are 
permitted  to  probe  his  thoughts,  thereby  to 
suggest  that  still  waters  may  run  shallow. 
Why.  then,  is  President  Reagan  bringing 
Mr.  Clark  along  so  fast? 

My  guess  is  that  the  President  wante  an 
amiable  no-liner  to  make  peace  between  the 
high-riding  detenteniks  and  the  gloomy 
hard-liners  at  Defense,  so  that  he  can  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  on  those  domestic  chal- 
lenges that  interest  him  most.  Next  year,  he 
may  figure,  will  be  time  enough  to  bring  In 
a  second  wave  of  foreign  policy  makers. 

What  a  mistake.  Americans  threw  out 
Jimmy  Carter  because  they  believed  him  to 
be  uncertain  and  impotent  on  the  world 
stage.  Next  year  will  be  too  late  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  coherent  foreign  policy.  Default, 
dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  advisers;  as  abuses 
grow  and  alibis  fly,  the  blame  is  placed  in 
the  Oval  Office. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Peb.  9, 

1982] 

De-faolty  Logic  on  Poland 

The  Reagan  administration  is  resorting  to 
twisted  logic  to  defend  its  financial  bailout 
of  Poland's  military  dictators.  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  Marc  Leland  said  last 
Priday  that  declaring  Poland  in  default  of 
its  loans  would  give  its  leaders  an  excuse  to 
ignore  its  financial  obligations.  "The  Presi- 
dent has  decided  that  maximum  pressure 
can  be  put  on  Poland  by  insisting  on  repay- 
ment rather  than  declaring  a  default  now, " 
Mr.  Leland  said. 

"Maximum  pressure. "  we  take  it,  consists 
for  example  of  having  U.S.  taxpayers  foot 
the  bill  for  Poland's  loans  under  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  The  administration  plans  to  pay  $71 
million  to  U.S.  banks  for  Polish  CCC  loans 
that  are  already  overdue.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment last  year  paid  U.S.  banks  $158  million 
in  guarantees  on  rescheduled  Polish  debt. 
Poland  still  has  over  $1.6  billion  In  out- 
standing CCC  loans,  some  $300  million  of 
which  Is  due  this  year. 

It  now  turns  out  that  the  administration's 
CCC  decision  is  also  of  doubtful  legality. 
The  Capital  Legal  Foundation  has  devel- 
oped a  brief  that  the  decision  to  repay  the 
loans  without  a  formal  declaration  of  de- 
fault violates  the  CCC's  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations. The  rule  required  banks  to  first  give 
notice  of  nonpayment,  which  might  trigger 
the  cross-default  provisions  in  other  loan 
agreements,  and  then  for  the  government  to 
confirm  the  finding  before  any  government 
payment. 

These  rules  were  not  followed  in  the  case 
of  Poland.  Nor  did  the  administration  follow 
the  established  procedures  for  changing  the 
rules,  which  provide  that  it  must  either  pub- 
lish the  changes  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
allow  time  for  public  comment,  or  specifical- 
ly declare  an  emergency  and  explain  why. 
The  CCC  of  course  defends  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  but  the  banks  themselves 
are  pondering  the  legality  of  the  unortho- 
dox arrangement,  as  well  as  certain  CCC's 
changes  in  interest  provisions,  before  decid- 
ing whether  to  accept  the  money.  They 
have  until  Peb.  13  to  decide. 

Contrary  to  putting  "maximum  pressure" 
on  the  dictators  In  Warsaw  and  Moscow,  the 
administration's  actions  permit  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  to  escape— for  at  least  a  time— the 
harsh  financial  consequences  to  Poland's  de 
facto  default.  A  declaration  of  default  would 
put  Intense  financial  and  political  pressure 
on  the  Communist  bloc.  Polish  trade  would 
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probably  come  to  a  standstill,  at  least  until 
a  strict  repayment  plan  was  agreed  on. 
Bankers  would  be  forced  to  look  more  skep- 
tically at  all  East  bloc  loans,  depriving  the 
Soviet  economy,  and  indirectly  its  military 
machine,  of  the  kind  of  infusion  of  credit  it 
has  enjoyed  the  last  decade. 

While  the  Reagan  administration  is  reluc- 
tant to  take  such  a  strong  step,  several 
members  of  Congress  are  not.  Senator  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  yesterday  introduced  a  bill 
to  declare  Poland  in  default  of  all  of  its  loan 
obligations  to  the  U.S.  Today  Sen.  Moyni- 
han and  Rep.  Jerry  Lewis  plan  to  introduce 
floor  amendments  to  a  SS  billion  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  CCC  requiring  the 
agency  to  abide  by  its  own  rules  and  to  re- 
ceive default  notices  before  any  payments 
are  made  on  Poland's  debt. 

Thus  Congress  will  have  its  chance  to  be 
heard.  Perhaps  it  will  have  the  courage  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  convictions. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  3. 

1982] 

Congress'  Chance  on  Poland 

It  looks  as  if  the  battle  for  freedom  in 
Poland  is  going  to  have  to  be  taken  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  With  Ronald 
Reagan's  administration  slipping  into  tacit 
collaboration  with  martial  law  by  making  it 
easier  for  the  Soviet  bloc  to  finance  repres- 
sion, any  serious  action  against  the  Polish 
regime  will  have  to  be  taken  by  another 
branch  of  government. 

It  turns  out  that  the  administration,  far 
from  calling  in  the  Polish  debt  to  hamper 
the  flow  of  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites,  is  bending  U.S.  law  to  keep 
Poland  out  of  bankruptcy.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  provides  government 
guarantees  to  banks  financing  grain  ship- 
ments abroad,  offering  to  repay  the  banks  if 
foreign  governments  cannot.  For  ordinary, 
non-Communist  governments,  no  payment 
is  made  until  the  bank  declares  the  loan  in 
default.  But  in  the  case  of  Poland,  this  was 
deemed  too  embarrassing. 

So  the  State  Department  lobbied  to 
change  the  CCC  rules,  and  the  administra- 
tion decided  to  pay  off  $71  million  to  the 
banks  without  their  declaring  a  formal  de- 
fault. This  is  a  down  payment  on  about  $400 
million  in  guarantees  on  Polish  loans  due 
this  year.  No  sooner  is  the  decision  taken 
than  Secretary  Haig  rushes  off  to  Chicago 
to  spend  Solidarity  Day  posturing  before 
Polish  voters  as  a  tough  guy  on  Poland. 

One  point  that  begs  attention  is  how  this 
decision  was  reached.  At  what  level  of  the 
goverrunent  was  it  decided?  Did  the  Presi- 
dent understand  the  full  implications  of  the 
change  in  the  rules?  Did  the  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser?  Where  was  the  Treasury?  (The 
undersecretary  for  monetary  affairs  says 
he's  under  instructions  not  to  discuss  the 
issue.)  Was  the  Defense  Department  even 
consulted?  Was  this  the  foreign  policy 
equivalent  of  the  decision  to  change  the  tax 
status  of  segregated  private  schools?  Every- 
thing we  leam  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the 
answers  to  these  questions  would  be  pro- 
foundly embarrassing,  that  this  is  another 
example  of  sloppy  management  at  the 
White  House. 

A  second  point  concerns  the  banks.  They 
have  refrained  from  declaring  a  default  in 
Poland  because  the  writedowns  would  hurt 
their  earnings.  It  would  also  hurt  their 
chances  of  dong  new  business  with  the  Com- 
munist dictators  of  Poland  and  the  rest  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  But  the  real  question  is  how 
did  U.S.  and  other  Western  banks  make  all 
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these  bad  loans,  and  how  can  we  stop  them 
from  doing  it  again? 

The  banks  have  made  the  loans  because 
Western  governments  encouraged  them  to 
do  so.  implicitly  suggesting  that  loans  to 
Communists  had  a  favored  position,  de- 
served lower  rates  and  would  more  or  less  be 
backed  by  Western  governments.  The  CCC 
deal  can  only  encourage  this  notion.  The 
Soviets  rushed  to  get  the  gas  pipeline  deal 
and  other  credits  wrapped  up  before  the 
Polish  crackdown,  and  with  the  new  incen- 
tives just  demonstrated  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  flow  of  credit  will  resume 
again  as  soon  as  the  bad  press  dies  down. 

The  U.S.  goverrunent  ought  to  at  least 
stay  neutral  toward  Communist  loans.  The 
Polish  loans  dearly  are  sick,  and  probably 
terminally  so.  The  banks  ought  to  be  estab- 
lishing large  reserves  against  them— we 
have  previously  suggested  50%— as  a  matter 
of  pure  commercial  prudence.  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  encouraging  them  to  do 
this,  not  helping  them  avoid  it,  to  limit  the 
commercial  damage  from  any  forceful  for- 
eign policy  initiative.  Instead,  the  Reagan 
administration  sponsors  a  TV  show. 

Fortunately  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  greater  forcefulness,  for  it 
controls  the  power  of  the  purse  and  bail-out 
money  has  to  come  from  somewhere.  Specif- 
ically, it  would  come  from  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 389,  a  budget-busting  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $5  billion  for  the  CCC. 
This  measure  has  been  marked  up— with  un- 
seemly haste— in  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  by  the  Mississippi  Dem- 
ocrat, Jamie  Whitten.  The  main  purpose  is 
to  provide  pork  for  American  farmers,  who 
are  calling  on  their  CCC  entitlements  be- 
cause of  low  farm  prices.  But  a  lot  of  the 
money— between  $500  million  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion, so  far  as  we  can  leam— could  be  used  to 
bail  out  repression  in  Poland. 

It  would  not  be  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  if  this  whole  supplemental  were 
grounded,  farm  price  supports  being  one  of 
our  least  favorite  subsidies  to  the  land- 
owning poor.  But  if  Congress  is  going  to  bail 
out  the  American  farmer,  it  can  at  least 
write  in  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use 
of  these  tax  funds  to  bail  out  Polish  dicta- 
tors, at  least  until  a  default  is  declared  and 
the  economic  lessons  of  Poland  digested. 

Text  of  an  Address  by  AFL-CIO  President 
Lane  Kirkland  to  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions   Research    Association.    Dec.    28. 
1981.  in  Washington,  D.C. 
I    appreciate    this   opportunity    to   share 
some  thoughts  with  you  about  some  of  the 
challenges  the  labor  movement  will  face  in 
the  1980s. 

I  share  with  the  late  Sam  Goldwyn  the 
conviction  that  one  should  never  prophesy, 
especially  about  the  future.  I  see  tomorrow 
only  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  my  vision 
clouds  rapidly  with  further  projections  of 
time. 

Neverthless,  like  everyone  else  here,  I  am 
often  fascinated  by  the  glib  speculations  on 
labor's  future  that  enliven  some  journals. 
Unfortunately,  I  rarely  find  them  useful  in 
my  line  of  work. 

The  stock  lamentations  about  the  dearth 
of  "new  ideas"  are  rarely,  if  ever,  joined 
with  any  sign  that  the  authors  themselves 
have  any  more  stirring  or  creative  ideas 
than  some  variation  on  Taylorism  or  profit- 
sharing,  notions  that  were  already  a  bit 
moldy  back  when  I  quit  going  to  sea  for  a 
living.  To  those  critics.  I  can  only  respond 
with  a  plea,  bn  the  manner  of  one  of  Dick- 
ens' characters:    "If  you  have  any  intelli- 


gence to  convey,  pray  put  me  into  the  pos- 
session of  it!" 

One  challenge  I  do  not  expect  American 
labor  to  face  in  the  1980s  is  that  now  con- 
fronting the  workers  of  Poland. 

In  that  inspiring  but  hapless  land,  a  mili- 
tary junta,  fronting  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  taken  the  reins  of  power  from  a  disinte- 
grating and  discredited  Communist  Party, 
with  the  aim  of  crushing  the  first  authentic 
and  independent  trade  union  movement  to 
emerge  in  a  Communist  country. 
Martial  law  has  been  declared. 
General  Jaruzelski  holds  Lech  Walesa  in- 
communicado. Polish  workers  have  been 
murdered.  Tens  of  thousands  are  reported 
detained  in  camps  under  harsh  conditions. 
Communication  lines  have  been  cut.  a  news 
blackout  imposed,  and  censorship  restored. 
How  has  the  West  responded? 
The  President— inpeccably  armed  with 
evangelical  anti-Communist  credentials- 
slapped  the  Polish  government  on  the  wrist 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  asking  him  to 
"permit "  a  restoration  of  human  rights  in 
Poland.  For  the  first  time  in  my  memory,  an 
American  President  has  implicity  recognized 
the  Soviet  Union's  right  to  "permit"  or 
withhold  from  Poland  the  basic  human 
rights  affirmed  in  the  Helsinki  Accord. 

From  the  business  community  came  the 
voice  of  Thomas  Theobald,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  Citibank's  international 
division,  who  asked:  "Who  knows  which  po- 
litical system  works?  The  only  test  we  care 
about  is:  Can  they  pay  their  bills?" 

Once  again,  the  American  corpora^?  and 
financial  community  exposes  itself  as  the 
soft  underbelly  of  freedom. 

Our  European  allies  are  not  inclined  to 
undertake  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  most  are  only  reluctantly 
suspending  credit  to  the  Polish  junta— rais- 
ing doubts  whether  we  have,  in  fact,  an  alli- 
ance that  can  survive  the  test  of  events  in 
Poland. 

The  reluctance  to  use  the  potent  econom- 
ic, political  and  diplomatic  weapons  at  our 
disposal  is  beguiled  by  wishful  thinking  and 
rationalized  by  the  fallacy  of  false  alterna- 
tives. The  moderate,  conciliatory  speeches 
of  General  Jaruzelski  are  taken  at  face 
value  in  some  quarters.  Some  are  even 
tempted  to  seek  redeeming  value  in  his  ille- 
gitimate, tyrannical  regime— to  see  it  as  a 
preferred  alternative  to  a  Soviet  invasion,  as 
a  stabilizing  third  force  set  between  Moscow 
and  an  unruly  Solidarity. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  informed  the  President 
that  we  do  not  accept  this  view.  We  have 
urged  a  series  of  strong  measures— which  I 
will  not  take  the  time  to  enumerate  here- 
aimed  at  both  the  Polish  government  and 
the  true  authors  of  the  crackdown,  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  hope  the  Administration 
will  carefully  weigh  out  proposals  in  the 
hours  and  days  ahead.  Time  is  running  out. 
We.  for  our  part,  will  not  rest  until  Lech 
Walesa  and  all  other  detainees  are  released, 
martial  law  is  lifted,  and  negotiations  are  re- 
sumed between  the  Polish  government  and 
Solidarity. 

Meanwhile,  the  Polish  events  put  our 
labor  problems  in  perspective:  The  Presi- 
dent has  used  the  full  weight  of  his  office  to 
crush  the  air  traffic  controllers  union,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  others  in  our  society  who 
would  like  to  see  similar  treatment  meted 
out  to  the  rest  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

But  the  AFL-CIO  headquarters  is  not 
ringed  by  tanks,  our  Executive  Council 
members  are  not  in  detention  camps,  we  are 
free  to  assemble  in  our  union  halls,  and  we 
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still  have  access  to  all  communications 
channels. 

No  one  was  arrested  for  marching  on  Soli- 
darity Day. 

We  are  reminded  by  Poland  of  the 
unbreakable  connection  between  trade 
union  rights  and  human  rights  generally. 
Proven  again  is  the  raw  truth  that  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  of  association  ends  the 
capacity  to  defend  and  assert  all  other 
rights  and  freedoms. 

If  these  observations  strike  you  as  some- 
what afield  of  our  topic,  they  are  not.  I  am 
suggesting  that  among  the  challenges  facing 
labor  in  the  80s  is  a  shrinking  and  increas- 
ingly interdependent  world  in  which,  to 
quote  Solzhenitsyn.  there  are  no  longer  any 
internal  affairs,  and  which  will  require  more 
active  and  skillful  trade  union  involvement 
in  international  affairs. 

The  AFL-CIO's  re-entry  into  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions— with  which  we  have  cooperated 
closely  in  assisting  Solidarity— is  recognition 
of  this  fact  of  present  and  future  life.  So  is 
our  renewed  participation  in  the  ILO.  and 
the  Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
OECD.  not  to  mention  our  affiliates'  activi- 
ties in  the  International  Trade  Secretariats, 
the  pursuit  of  bilateral  relations  with  other 
national  labor  centers  around  the  world, 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  active  trade 
union  foreign  service,  through  our  three  in- 
stitutes for  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  our  fundamental 
challenge  comes  from  the  profound  econom- 
ic and  technological  changes  that  are  re- 
shaping our  society.  These  changes  generate 
pressures  not  only  on  the  labor  movement 
but  on  all  of  our  major  institutions— the 
family,  the  university,  religion,  the  press, 
the  community  and  goverrmient  at  every 
level. 

Let  those  who  suggest  that  labor's  success 
in  responding  has  been  less  than  brilliant 
show  us  any  other  American  institution 
that  has  tried  one-half  a.3  hard  or  done  half 
as  well. 

In  the  l«st  twenty  years,  all  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  been  judged  to  be  in  crisis.  In- 
stitutional adjustments  always  lag  behind 
the  conditions  that  demand  them.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  more  democratic  the  insti- 
tution, the  less  dramatic  its  adjustments  are 
perceived  to  be. 

Take  the  universities— which,  with  all  due 
respect,  are  inherently  less  democratic  than 
trade  unions.  Hit  in  the  1960s  by  the  post- 
war "baby  boom."  with  all  of  its  economic 
and  cultural  consequences,  higher  education 
expanded  rapidly  under  stress,  radical  cur- 
ricular  experiments  were  initiated,  and  a  po- 
litical movement  arose  which  proclaimed 
the  university  as  the  central  agent  of  social 
change  in  American  life. 

The  changes  were  dramatic  and  highly 
visible.  As  the  baby  boom  receded,  the  turn- 
about was  even  more  rapid.  The  expansion 
was  reversed,  federal  aid  curtailed,  ortho- 
doxy returned  to  the  curricula,  the  campus 
upheaval  simmered  down  and  the  breeding 
ground  for  revolution  became,  once  again, 
the  training  ground  for  future  employment. 

No  such  changes  were  perceived  to  be 
taking  place  in  the  labor  movement  in  these 
years.  To  many  commentators,  this  was 
proof  that  the  labof  movement  had  become 
stodgy,  old  fashioned  and  unresponsive  to 
changing  times.  Inasmuch  as  the  university 
had  responded  to  the  changing  times  by  be- 
coming "radicalized."  labor's  academic  crit- 
ics tended  to  see  labor's  problems  as  an  in- 
sufficiency of  militancy  and  social  vision,  an 
ultimately  self-defeating  preoccupation  with 


narrow  bread-and-butter  issues,  a  selfish 
pragmatism,  an  indifference  to  the  histori- 
cal mission  others  had  assigned  to  it. 

One  is  reminded  of  Lenin's  words  in  his 
tract  entitled  "What  Is  To  Be  Done."  There, 
he  wrote: 

"We  said  that  there  could  not  yet  be  So- 
cialist consciousness  among  the  workers. 
This  consciousness  can  only  be  brought  to 
them  from  without  .  .  .  The  working  class, 
relying  solely  on  its  own  efforts,  can  only 
develop  trade-union  consciousness,  i.e..  it 
may  by  itself  realize  the  need  for  combining 
in  unions,  to  fight  against  the  employers, 
and  to  try  to  force  the  government  to  pass 
needed  labor  legislation,  et  cetera  .  .  . 

"The  theory  of  Socialism  however  grew 
out  of  the  .  .  .  theories  that  were  developed 
by  the  educated  representatives  of  the  prop- 
ertied classes,  the  intellectuals  .  .  .  The 
spontaneous  labor  movement  is  pure  and 
simple  trade  unionism.  Hence  our  task  .  .  . 
is  to  combat  spontaneity,  to  divert  the  labor 
movement,  with  its  spontaneous  trade- 
unionist  tendencies  .  .  .  and  bring  it  under 
the  wing  of  revolutionary  Socialism." 

I  believe  these  Judgments  were,  and 
remain,  irrelevant.  They  are  irrelevant  be- 
cause they  do  not  flow  from  an  understand- 
ing of  what  the  labor  movement  is;  rather 
they  misapply  categories  of  thought  devel- 
oped in  a  different  context. 

An  institution  like  the  labor  movement, 
representing  a  diverse  cross-section  of  the 
American  people,  negotiating  180.000  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements,  and  recruiting 
from  work  places  and  not  from  points  on 
the  ideological  spectrum,  is  not  likely  to 
swing  wildly  from  left  to  right  and  back 
again.  An  institution  that  fights  for  job  se- 
curity and  for  the  economic  means  by  which 
its  members  can  participate  fully  in  commu- 
nity life  is  not  likely  to  advocate  social  up- 
heaval and  confrontationism  for  its  own 
sake  as  the  appropriate  response  to  social 
change. 

Late  in  the  Carter  years,  after  the  Admin- 
istration had  wasted  much  precious  time 
with  academic  nostrums  such  as  tax-incen- 
tive pay-restraint  schemes.  Jawboning  and 
guidelines  divined  and  enunciated  by  vari- 
ous emigres  from  Brookings,  the  AFL-CIO 
negotiated  with  the  President  and  his 
agents  an  understanding  that  was  entitled  a 
"National  Accord." 

That  Accord  set  forth  the  premises  on  the 
basis  of  which  labor  committed  itself  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  common  national  effort 
to  combat  inflation,  to  distribute  austerity 
and  sacrifice  equitably,  and  to  resume  the 
path  of  economic  growth  and  revival,  look- 
ing towards  full  employment.  It  proved  that 
the  American  trade  union  movement,  when 
reasonably  approached  and  afforded  the 
means  and  opportunity  for  full  and  effec- 
tive participation,  is  prepared  to  share  fully, 
in  step  with  the  rest  of  the  national  commu- 
nity, all  the  burdens  of  our  times. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  taken  all 
of  the  premises  of  that  Accord,  turned  them 
upside  down  and  stood  them  on  their  heads. 
Nevertheless,  they  remain  sound  and  valid 
and  represent  the  only  approach  to  our  na- 
tional economic  and  social  problems  that 
holds  any  real  promise  of  long-term  success. 
Labor  remains  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
work  with  any  Administration  that  will 
accept  those  principles  and  that  approach. 
We  shall,  however,  submit  willingly  to  noth- 
ing that  contravenes  them. 

If  the  radical  misapprehensions  of  labor 
have  receded  with  the  times,  they  have  left 
a  residue  which  still  influences  less  ideologi- 
cal commentaries. 


There  is  still  a  tendency  to  see  in  labor's 
defeats  evidence  of  lat>or's  weaknesses 
rather  than  alarming  signs  of  the  growth  of 
corporate  power  and  increased  employer  re- 
sistance to  unionism,  signs  which  should 
trouble  a  democratic,  pluralistic  society. 

Implicit  in  this  tendency  is  the  suggestion 
that  if  only  labor  had  more  will  power,  more 
dedication,  or  a  bolder  strategy,  or  a  deeper 
vision,  or  whatever,  we  would  win  more  and 
lose  less. 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  speak  of 
labor's  'declining  clout"  in  politics,  or  of 
labors  inability  to  "deliver"  the  workers' 
vote.  Here  again,  we  are  haunted  by  the  30s 
notion  that  there  is  a  monolithic  working 
class  vote  which  can  be  delivered  by  a  van- 
guard labor  movement.  Presumably,  if  we 
are  doing  our  job  right.  Jimmy  Carter  would 
be  in  the  White  House  today  and  the  Con- 
gress would  be  in  Democratic  hands. 

The  fact  is  that  even  our  very  good  politi- 
cal machinery  could  not  compensate  for  the 
deep  divisions  in  the  Democratic  liberal 
camp  or  for  the  political  climate  that 
brought  Ronald  Reagan  to  Power. 

This  threat  of  reasoning— which  exagger- 
ates our  power  in  order  to  deflate  our  egos- 
distorts  the  basic  challenges  confronting 
labor  in  this  decade.  It  trivializes  our  prob- 
lems—which are  real  and  difficult— by  re- 
ducing them  to  subjective  or  ideological 
issues,  and  downplays  society's  stake  in 
them. 

If  the  decline  in  manufacturing  jobs  has 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  union  member- 
ship as  a  percentage  of  the  work  force,  it  is 
not  only  the  labor  movement  that  has  a 
problem.  All  of  society  needs  to  be  alerted 
to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  erosion  of 
the  nation's  industrial  base. 

If  the  population  shift  to  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest  poses  problems  for  us.  it  also 
poses  problems  for  the  Northeast  and  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  where  central  cities  are 
rotting,  unemployment  mounting,  communi- 
ties decaying  and  social  problems  proliferat- 
ing. 

The  challenges  we  face  are  also  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  increased  participation  of  women  and 
minorities  in  the  work  force  is  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  labor  movement  to  reach  out  to 
these  workers  and  to  address  their  special 
concerns.  We  are  doing  that. 

The  shift  in  population  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  Join  in  coalitions  with  groups 
in  the  Northeast  which  are  adversely  affect- 
ed, and  at  the  same  time  to  accelerate  our 
organizing  efforts  in  the  Southeast  and 
Southwest.  We  are  doing  Just  that  in  Hous- 
ton where  some  40  international  unions  are 
now  cooperating  in  a  coordinated  organizing 
drive. 

In  the  two  decades  leading  up  to  1978, 
union  membci'^hip  in  the  public  sector  tri- 
pled, and  I  expect  to  see  this  trend  continue 
in  the  80s. 

Since  1978  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  number  of  mergers  among  our  affili- 
ates, improving  their  efficiency  and  organiz- 
ing capability.  I  expect  that  this  trend,  too. 
will  continue,  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

The  1980s  will  see  a  major  modernization 
of  the  labor  movement's  technical  capacities 
for  internal  and  external  communication, 
enabling  us  to  mobilize  our  forces  more  ef- 
fectively around  legislative  issiles  and  in  po- 
litical campaigns. 

This  year  we  will  set  up  a  labor  Institute 
for  public  affairs  to  provide  our  affiliates 
with  expertise  in  telecommunication  and 
other  media  skills,  enabling  us  to  mobilize 
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our  forces  more  effectively  around  public 
issues  and  in  legislative,  political  and  orga- 
nizing campaigns. 

We  cannot  control  or  direct  all  of  the 
social  and  economic  trends,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  bear  on  labor's  prospects  in  the 
80s. 

We  cannot,  by  ourselves,  call  forth  new  in- 
ventions or  suppress  labor-saving  technol- 
ogies. 

We  cannot  command  the  snow  to  fall  in 
the  Sun  Belt  or  the  tropical  breezes  to  warm 
New  Hampshire  in  January. 

We  cannot  by  ourselves  stop  the  concen- 
tration of  corporate  power,  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  international  trade,  or  summon 
social  responsibility  from  an  Administration 
wedded  to  a  different  philosophy. 

But  ice  never  said  we  could— alone. 

What  we  can  do  is  what  each  generation 
of  trade  unionists  has  always  had  to  do— to 
face  up  to  the  problems  of  inevitable 
change,  to  be  vigilant  for  the  new  opportu- 
nities they  present,  to  be  diligent  in  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  the  members,  and  to 
reach  out  to  all  who  share  our  commitment 
to  democratic  values  and  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice. 

That's  what  we'll  do  in  the  1980s,  and  I 
am  confident  we'll  do  it  well. 

Thanks  for  the  use  of  the  hall. 

[Prom  "Daily  Report:  Soviet  Union,"  Jan.  8. 

1982} 

U.S.S.R.  Calls  Samction    Plea  Bite" 

(By  Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service) 

[Text]  The  discriminatory  measures  an- 
nounced in  Washington  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Poland  signify  a  desire  to  play  a  politi- 
cal game  around  the  Polish  events,  an  at- 
tempt to  use  those  events  to  make  interna- 
tional tension  even  greater.  Commentary  is 
by  news  analyst  Vladimir  Kazanskiy: 

"It  is  a  revealing  fact  that  inside  America 
today  there  is  much  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  of  measures  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  for  instance,  notes  that  implement- 
ing the  President's  sanctions  will  cause  the 
U.S.  corporations  considerable  losses,  where- 
as the  Soviet  Union  can  acquire  in  other 
countries  all  the  products  banned.  Other 
U.S.  periodicals  quite  justly  consider  that 
the  administration  has  announced  its  meas- 
ures without  taking  into  account  experi- 
ence, in  a  rush,  proceeding  from  the  princi- 
ple of  reacting,  no  matter  how. 

"And.  really,  2  years  ago  there  was  an  ex- 
perience. That  happened  when  the  then 
President  Carter  announced  his  measures 
aimed  at  punishing  the  Soviet  Union,  in  his 
words  for  giving  assistance  to  Afghanistan. 
Incidentally,  that  assistance  was  in  response 
to  numerous  requests  from  Afghanistan's  le- 
gitimate government  and  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  of  friendship  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Afghanistan  and  the  UN  Char- 
ter. It  is  now  apparent  to  all  that  Carter's 
attempts  to  put  pressure  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
failed  totally;  his  actions  hurt  only  the 
United  States.  And  besides,  as  many  histori- 
ans note.  Jimmy  Carter's  hasty  decision  was 
to  a  certain  extent  the  cause  of  his  losing 
the  elections. 

"And  now  the  Califomian  Republican 
who  succeeded  the  Georgian  Democrat  as 
the  U.S.  chief  executive  has  come  out  with  a 
statement  on  events  in  Poland,  a  statement 
that  completely  ignores  what  the  United 
States  had  experienced  earlier.  The  men  in 
Washington  don't  want  to  put  up  with  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic  has  got  down  to  the  job  of  re- 
storing law  and  order  in  the  country,  pre- 


venting Poland  from  sweeping  into  civil  war 
and  leading  her  away  from  the  brink.  All 
these  measures,  which  come  under  the  com- 
petence of  the  Polish  state,  were  not  to  the 
liking  of  the  U.S.  administration,  and  so  it 
decided  to  punish  Poland  and  her  ally,  the 
Soviet  Union. 

■'The  top  men  of  the  administration,  in 
their  reasoning  in  connection  with  this, 
have  shown  no  logic  whatever.  Instead 
there  is  an  abundance  of  vicious  anti-Soviet- 
ism  and  the  feeling  of  helplessness  in  view 
of  the  fiasco  of  the  attempt  to  push  Poland 
off  the  socialist  road,  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
at  the  failure  of  all  those  efforts  to  tear  the 
Poles  out  of  the  socialist  community. 

"The  flea  bite  that  the  administration  is 
trying  to  present  as  punishing  the  Soviet 
Union  for  developments  in  Poland,  will,  just 
as  2  years  ago,  bring  the  United  States  noth- 
ing but  damage  to  its  own  firms.  After  all, 
America's  fanners  most  likely  still  remem- 
ber the  partial  embargo  on  grain  deliveries 
to  the  U.S.S.R..  a  measure  that  hit  their  in- 
terests and  profits. 

"By  accusing  the  Soviet  Union  of  mythical 
interference  In  Poland's  internal  affairs. 
President  Reagan  must  have  forgotten  his 
country's  unsavory  record  in  terms  of  med- 
dling in  the  home  affairs  of  other  countries. 
For  as  the  New  York  Times  has  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Reagan's  statement  is  more  applicable 
to  the  atrocities  committed  by  authorities  in 
Guatemala,  Chile,  El  Salvador,  but  the 
United  States  has  not  expressed  to  them  in- 
dignation. For  a  political  figure  and  the 
leader  of  a  big  country,  a  short  memory  is 
an  unpardonable  thing.  It  will  not  bring 
anything  but  humiliation  to  the  United 
States  and  danger  for  Americans. 

"In  ancient  times  there  used  to  be  a 
saying  to  the  effect  that  when  the  god  of 
commerce.  Mercury,  exits,  the  god  of  war. 
Mars,  rushes  to  step  in.  It  is  appropriate  to 
recall  this  now  when  America,  as  an  unreli- 
able partner,  so  easily  and  thoughtlessly  is 
destroying  existing  economic  and  trade  linlis 
and  is  trying  to  hot  up  international  ten- 
sion." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1982] 

No,  It  WoutD  Only  Hurt  Some  Foolish 

Banks 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Everyone  needs  a  hobby,  and  Teddy  Glea- 
son's  hobby  is  stiffening  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
He  is  head  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association,  and  if  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration will  not  seriously  restrict  trade 
with  the  Russian  and  Polish  regimes  that 
are  brutalizing  Poland's  labor  movement, 
Gleason's  men  may  do  it,  as  they  have 
Ijefore. 

Gleason's  foreign  policy  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  on  tlie  government's. 
The  government  has  paid  $71  million  to 
U.S.  banks  in  lieu  of  interest  payments 
Poland  owes  on  loans  the  U.S.  government 
guarantees.  The  payment  was  contrary  to 
the  law,  which  requires  prior  notice  of  de- 
fault. Indeed,  the  purpose  of  this  surrepti- 
tious payment  was  to  prevent  Poland  from 
being  declared  in  default,  which  would  dis- 
rupt East-West  trade  and  efforts  to  resusci- 
tate detente. 

"The  United  States,"  says  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig,  ""has  made  it  clear 
that  we  will  not  do  business  as  usual  with 
either  Poland  or  the  Soviet  Union  while  re- 
pression in  Poland  continues."  Indeed,  it  is 
highly  unusual  to  ignore  U.S.  law  in  order 
to  subsidize  Poland's  martial  law.  To  do  oth- 
erwise. Haig  says,  would  "bring  down  the 
temple  of  Weatern  unity."  Temple?  All  that 


would  be  brought  down  would  be  the  earn- 
ings of  some  foolish  bankers. 

Eastern  Europe's  economies,  which  help 
sustain  Russia's  war  economy,  have  received 
Western  loans  four  times  the  value  of  all 
American  aid  to  Western  Europe  during  the 
Marshall  Plan.  Russia  is  so  pressed  for  hard 
currency  it  is  aaking  Japanese  and  West 
German  companies  to  stretch  out  payments 
for  goods  shipped  to  Russia.  Yet.  as  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  says,  the  administra- 
tion is  "slipping  into  tacit  collaboration  with 
martial  law  by  making  it  easier  for  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  finance  repression." 

Even  before  the  $71  million  payment,  ad- 
ministration policy  regarding  Poland  was 
dismally  congruent  with  the  general  West- 
em  response,  whjch  The  Economist  maga- 
zine says  will  be  remembered  as  the  Great 
Hjmdwringing  of  1981-82.  Democrats  are  no- 
ticing the  opportunity  to  pluck  from  the  ad- 
ministration's palsied  grasp  the  falling  flag 
of  national  honor,  and  to  do  so  by  opposing 
bankers  on  behalf  of  a  large  ethnic  group. 

Haig  has  had  his  way  with  the  U.S.  re- 
sponse to  Poland's  crisis  and  has  become  a 
hostage  to  fortune.  He  says  the  crisis  has 
just  begun  and  America  must  hold  all  seri- 
ous measures  in  reserve  for  when  the  going 
gets  rough.  But  what  additional  suffering 
by  Poland  could  provoke  action  from  people 
who  worship  at  the  "temple"  of  allied 
unity? 

In  Cuba,  Russia  long  ago  repealed  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  now,  with  the  recent 
arrival  of  heavy  bombers,  advanced  fighters 
and  63.000  tons  of  war  material,  it  is  shred- 
ding whatever  is  left  of  whatever  agreement 
was  reached  at  the  end  of  the  missile  crisis 
20  years  ago.  Hais  is  adamant,  and  correct, 
concerning  the  need  for  difficult  decisions 
about  El  Salvador  and  the  source  of  much 
other  violence,  Cuba.  But  he  seems  oblivious 
to  certain  problems  Inherent  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  in  a  democracy— oblivious 
to  the  practical  consequences  of  symbolism, 
and  to  the  demoralizing  symbolism  of  Amer- 
ica's policy  regarding  Poland. 

Always,  but  expecially  when  the  president 
is  preoccupied  with  domestic  policy,  the 
nation  needs  a  secretary  of  state  with  some 
of  Dean  Acheson's  attributes— someone  ar- 
ticulate, intellectual,  elegant,  ironic,  at  ease 
with  himself,  and  justifiably  confident  of 
his  ability  to  ar^e  America's  case  before 
skeptical  elites  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Achesonlan  combination  of  attributes  is 
rare,  but  Haig's  lack  of  them  is  a  problem 
compounded  by  a  policy  toward  Poland  that 
is  certain  to  confuse  and  paralyze  the  na- 
tion's will.  In  the  early  1970's  the  rhetoric 
and  other  atmospherics  of  d6tente— the 
"end  of  the  Cold  War,"  "an  era  of  negotia- 
tion, not  confrontation,"  accords  on  "princi- 
ples of  conduct"— subverted  public  support 
for  diplomatic  and  defense  measures  ardu- 
ous enough  to  prevent  detente  from  liecom- 
Ing  what  it  became:  a  recipe  for  American 
retreat  and  an  Indtement  to  Russian  expan- 
sionism. Haig  then  understood  the  problem 
and  was  a  corrective  force. 

Today,  administration  policy  regarding 
Poland  is  generating  similar  confusion  and 
lassitude  that  will  color  defense  and  foreign 
policy  debates  generally.  Haig  argues  that 
paying  Poland's  Interest  charges  is  really 
the  "tough"  policy  because  it  keeps  Poland 
under  the  burden  of  debt.  That  argument  is 
entertainingly  brassy,  but  it  is  too  clever  by 
half,  which  means  it  is  not  clever  at  all. 
Even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  politically 
unwise. 

Someone  who  argues  that  subsidizing  Po- 
land's generals  is  toughness  will  find  that 
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when  he  turns  to  talking  of  other,  more  rec- 
ognizable, forms  of  toughness  in  Central 
America,  the  public  is  not  deferential,  or 
comprehending,  or  even  attentive. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  earlier  to  have  several  editorials 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  under- 
stands this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  realize  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  is  going  to 
speak,  but  before  he  does  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  about  the  amend- 
ment. It  says  in  line  3: 

Provided  that  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  resolution  may  be  available 
during  any  Fiscal  Year  in  which  (a)  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  makes  pay- 
ments under  loan  guarantee  or  credit  assur- 
ance agreements  with  respect  to  loans  made 
or  credits  extended  to  Poland  In  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  default. 

Does  that  mean  if  the  administra- 
tion fails  to  declare  Poland  in  default 
none  of  this  money  could  be  paid  to 
American  farmers  during  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1982? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  meaning.  But  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  declaration  of  de- 
fault comes  from  the  lender  not  from 
the  Government.  Is  that  not  correct? 
The  lender  whose  loan  is  in  default 
comes  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  says,  in  effect,  "Having 
breached  one  or  more  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  loan,  which  you  guaran- 
teed he  would  pay,  this  particular  bor- 
rower has  defaulted  on  his  loan  and 
therefore  may  I  collect?" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  correct.  I  misim- 
derstood.  The  question  then  is  if  the 
administration  goes  ahead  and  makes 
any  payments  with  respect  to  loans 
guaranteed  to  Poland,  then 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  In  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  default? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  default.  Then,  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  available? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Perhaps,  though 
not  necessarily.  There  is  a  second 
clause  which  I  deliberately  inserted  in 
order  to  satisfy  certain  obvious  con- 
cerns of  the  President.  The  amend- 
ment does  stipulate  that  the  $5  billion 
appropriated  in  this  resolution  would 
not  be  available  if  guaranteed  Polish 
loans  were  repaid  without  a  declara- 
tion of  default,  unless  the  President 
provided  Congress  with  a  statement 
that  the  national"  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  has  been  served  by 
such  payments  in  such  circumstances. 
The  President  may  say  to  us  "I  am 
doing  this  in  the  interest  of  national 
security,"  and  explain  to  us  how  his 
decision  enhances  the  national  securi- 


ty and  he  will  retain  the  option  to  act 
as  he  desires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  if  the  President 
does  not  comply  with  this,  the  farmers 
are  the  ones  who  are  victimized,  the 
farmers  are  hurt.  It  could  be  a  cooper- 
ative in  New  York;  it  could  be  a  wheat 
farm  in  Wisconsin  or  Nebraska  or 
wherever. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  expect  the  ad- 
ministration would  not  allow  that  to 
happen  if  the  way  to  prevent  it  were 
to  explain,  coherently  and  persuasive- 
ly, if  possible,  its  policies.  The  object 
of  the  amendment  is  to  make  them  do 
what  they  should  have  done  in  the 
first  place,  which  was  to  ask  the  lend- 
ers to  assert  what  they  would  ask  any 
lender  anywhere  In  this  country  to 
assert  had  he  lent  money  to  an  Ameri- 
can firm  when  he  comes  in  to  collect 
his  insurance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  whole- 
heartecQy  with  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right.  I  followed  Safire's  column  and 
the  editorials  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. I  think  they  are  right.  Neverthe- 
less, the  consequences  are  that  if  the 
administration  disagrees  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  they  do  seem  to 
disagree,  then  the  American  farmers 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  be  hurt 
and  hurt  directly. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows  full  well  a  responsi- 
ble administration  would  not  do  this. 
They  will  do  what  they  should  have 
done  if  the  first  instance,  which  is  just 
to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  and  say,  "We 
will  pay  you  the  moneys  you  have  lost 
through  this  loan  which  we  insured 
because  you  say  the  loan  is  in  de- 
fault." All  they  have  to  do  is  to  say 
what  is  the  fact,  the  loan  is  in  default. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator not  structure  this  so  that  the 
banks  are  the  ones  who  would  be  vic- 
timized rather  than  the  farmers?  The 
banks  are  the  ones  who  made  the  loan. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  is  no  need 
for  anyone  to  be  victimized.  The  loans 
are  guaranteed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  need  for  it.  But 
that  is  the  consequence  if  the  adminis- 
tration stands  by  a  position  which  it 
takes  with  complete  sincerity. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wonder  whether 
the  administration  will  in  fact  long 
stand  by  this  abominable  policy.  I  tell 
the  Senator  I  think  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  is  involved  here.  I  feel 
this  as  deeply  as  I  have  felt  anything  I 
have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me 
better  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of 
the  banks  rather  than  the  farmers 
who  are  the  iruiocent  victims. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  farmers  will 
not  be  the  victims.  The  farmers  will 
get  the  $5  billion,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  knows  it  well. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Only  if  the  admin- 
istration knuckles  under,  in  the 
manner  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  this  Senator  from  Wisconsin  think 
they  should  do.  but  they  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Well,  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  that  one  knows  can 
happen,  even  if  one  also  knows  full 
well  they  will  not  happen.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  today  is  not  the  U.S. 
Government's  policy  toward  farmers, 
who  will  receive  the  $5  billion  we  ap- 
propriate today,  but  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's shameful  failure  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  provocations  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  most  especially  in 
Poland. 

I  direct  myself  to  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  ask  the  Senate  to  under- 
stand—and this  will  be  my  last  word 
on  the  subject— that  we  invite  the  con- 
tempt of  the  totalitarians  in  behaving 
as  we  do,  and  that  is  a  dangerous  thing 
in  a  dangerous  world. 

I  see  my  distinguished  and  learned 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator, is  on  the  floor.  He  joins  me  in  of- 
fering this  amendment  and  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  him  if  it  is  his  wish 
at  this  point  to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  very  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  for  just  a  moment.  He  said  he 
had  a  brief  statement  he  wanted  to 
make  on  this  question. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  appreciate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin 
doing  that  because  I  do  have  people 
waiting  for  me. 

I  would  like  to  just  make  one  point 
very  strongly,  if  I  may.  I  do  not  rise 
necessarily  to  disagree  with  my  two 
colleagues  from  New  York  or  Wiscon- 
sin on  this  amendment.  They  may 
turn  out  to  be  absolutely  correct  that 
default  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  But. 
as  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, and  having  been  studying  this 
issue  and  having  had  staff  work  on  it 
for  several  weelcs,  it  is  a  very  complex 
issue. 

All  of  the  answers  are  not  necessari- 
ly obvious.  We  are  having  a  battle  be- 
tween some  Members  of  the  House, 
the  Senate,  the  Defense  Department, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  admin- 
istration on  what  should  be  done.  Un- 
fortunately, no  one  quite  knows  that  it 
means  to  call  for  default  in  an  interna- 
tional context.  It  has  never  been  done. 

Instead,  the  practice  has  been  to  re- 
schedule and  roll  over  outstanding 
debt  in  arrears.  Our  biggest  problem 
is,  with  the  Siberian  pipeline  is,  our 
allies  have  indicated  that  they  will  not 
join  with  us,  so  we  may  cujt  off  credit 
and  they  may  not.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  nothing  of  value  for  us  to 
seize,  as  I  see  it,  and  this  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  failure  and  of  the  disar- 
ray of  the  alliance. 
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So  as  a  result  of  this  study.  I  did  not 
publicly  announce  and  I  did  not  intend 
to  until  the  witnesses  were  lined  up. 
but  I  intended  to  have  a  very  extensive 
hearing  in  the  Banking  Committee  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  jurisdiction  over 
loans  and  financial  credit,  and  all  of 
those  things  of  the  committee,  and  to 
ask  those  questions  as  what  should  de- 
fault really  mean?  How  much  leverage 
do  we  have  over  the  Soviet  and  Polish 
regimes  through  credit?  How  much  le- 
verage do  we  have  over  our  allies? 
What  would  be  the  consequences  of  a 
hard  or  soft  line  by  the  United  States? 
Can  the  German  banking  system 
absorb  a  $5  billion  default?  Can  the 
world's  banking  system  sustain  a  $27 
billion  default?  How  would  a  default 
affect  East- West  trade?  Do  we  want  to 
see  a  quick  economic  recovery  led  by 
the  new  military  regime? 

What  degree  of  conditionality 
should  be  imposed? 

These  are  just  thoughts  that  I  was 
able  to  bring  up  quickly  when  I  heard 
this  come  up.  But  I  know  a  lot  more, 
£ind  I  will  not  impose  more  on  the  time 
of  my  friend  from  Wisconsin.  But  my 
first  reaction  was  just  as  we  heard 
today,  default,  try  to  punish  them. 

The  more  I  looked  into  it  and  start- 
ed talking  with  various  people  in  the 
financial  community,  the  answers 
were  not  quite  so  obvious.  So  my  only 
opposition  to  doing  it  today  is  it  is  pre- 
mature. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  we  have 
order?  The  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  is  speaking  on  an  impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr.  GARN.  It  may  be  the  right 
thing  to  do.  All  I  am  saying  is  until  I 
have  the  answers  to  these  questions  I 
would  like  to  call  these  witnesses,  and 
I  simply  think  it  is  premature.  We 
may  cause  some  unwise  side  effects 
that  we  do  not  want  to. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
two  colleagues  may  be  absolutely 
right.  I  hate  to  do  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment on  a  bill  coming  through  late  in 
the  afternoon  without  these  answers 
first,  and  without  some  extensive 
hearings. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle)  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  our 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  a  chance  to  put  teeth 
into  the  official  U.S.  reaction  to  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland;  5,000  Poles  have 
been  detained  without  charge  and 
without  accounting.  Martial  law  has 
been  imposed,  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy has  been  crushed,  and  Stalin- 
istic  repression  of  the  Polish  people 


continues.  The  West  has  responded 
with  a  great  deal  of  hand-wringing  and 
a  few  ineffective  trade  sanctions.  The 
Polish  military  regime  cracks  down, 
and  we  respond  by  sponsoring  a  TV 
show. 

I  understand  the  emergency  nature 
of  this  CCC  supplemental,  and  it  is  my 
strong  desire  that  this  bill  be  sent  to 
the  President  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. In  that  regard  I  appreciate, 
and  I  respect  the  comments  of  my 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  If  we 
act  on  the  amendment  tonight,  and  if 
it  were  to  be  adopted,  we  could  still 
complete  action  on  it  and  it  could  then 
be  acted  on  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives tomorrow.  The  $5  billion 
would  not  be  held  up;  so  I  hope  we  can 
get  this  amendment  voted  on  up  or 
down  so  that  we  can  go  into  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  There  are  some  im- 
portant foreign  policy  implications 
here.  This  morning  we  held  hearings 
in  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  this  subject.  The  very  concerns 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  men- 
tioned were  addressed:  How  this  is 
going  to  be  handled,  and  how  it  can  be 
worked  out,  were  discussed  today  by 
representatives  from  Treasury,  State, 
Agriculture,  and  Defense.  I  under- 
stand that  none  of  the  money  in  this 
bill  will  be  used  to  pay  guarantees  to 
U.S.  banks  for  their  bad  loans  to 
Poland.  But  that  simply  means  some 
other  CCC  funds  are  being  used  to  bail 
out  the  banks,  instead  of  being  used  to 
help  American  farmers.  I  for  one  do 
not  believe  our  farmers  want  their 
program  used  to  bail  out  banks,  the  re- 
pressive Polish  military  regime,  or  in- 
directly, the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  also  some  serious  legal 
questions  to  be  answered.  The  CCC's 
own  rules  and  regulations  require  the 
banks  to  give  notice  of  default,  and  for 
the  Government  to  confirm  that  find- 
ing, before  any  CCC  payment  is  made. 
These  rules  and  regulations  are  not 
being  followed  in  the  case  of  Poland. 
Mr.  President,  an  independent  law 
foundation  has  developed  a  brief 
which  concludes  that  the  decision  to 
repay  the  loans  without  a  formal  de- 
fault violates  CCC  regulations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
brief  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Memorandum 

February  5.  1982. 
To:  File. 

Prom:  Capital  Legal  Foundation. 
Re:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  offer  to 
Repurchase  Polish  Debt. 

FACTS 

On  Friday,  January  29,  1982.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  ("CCC")  telexed  an  offer  to  ten 
banks  and  two  exporters  to  "repurchase  its 
outstanding  obligations  under  the  assurance 
agreements  and  payment  guarantees  (collec- 
tively "guarantees")  issued  pursuant  to  its 
GSM-101  Noncommercial  Risk  Assurance 
Program  and  GSM- 102  Export  Credit  Guar- 
antee Program  regulations  (collectively  reg- 
ulations'), respectively,  covering  commercial 
credits  extended  to  obligors  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  (Poland). "  (Attachment 
1).  The  press  reported  on  Sunday,  January 
31.  1982,  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (  "USDA")  had  passed,  in  secret,  an 
emergency  regulation  that  would  allow  the 
U.S.  government  to  pay  over  $71  million  of 
principal  and  interest  owed  to  U.S.  banks  by 
Poland.  New  York  Times,  Jan.  31.  1982,  at  1. 
In  fact,  as  we  were  informed  by  a  USDA  of- 
ficial on  Wednesday.  February  3.  no  such 
"emergency  regulation"  was  passed.  The 
CCC,  the  governmental  agency  actually  in- 
suring the  loans,  offered  on  its  own  initia- 
tive to  make  this  payment  without  requiring 
or  receiving  a  declaration  of  Poland's  de- 
fault by  the  insureds. 

CCC  made  this  offer,  unofficially,  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  in- 
sured's might  declare  Poland  in  default.  In- 
stead, CCC  offered  to  pay  part  of  the  in- 
sured's loans  so  that  they  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  if  they  had  declared  the 
loans  in  default  and  then  applied  to  the 
CCC  for  coverage  under  their  political  risk 
policies.  Thus  this  CCC  offer  constituted  a 
maneuver  to  repay  the  export  creditors  with 
U.S.  funds  rather  than  funds  from  Poland, 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  without  risking  the 
consequences  that  might  attend  a  formal 
declaration  of  default.  Among  these  possible 
harms  are  a  chain  reaction  of  default  decla- 
rations, a  temporary  interruption  of  East- 
West  trade,  and  the  difficulty  anticipated  in 
ultimately  recovering  the  remaining  uncol- 
lateralized  amounts  due  following  a  formal 
declaration  of  default. 

The  contract  that  will  be  created  if  the  in- 
sureds' accept  CCC's  offer  will  obligate  the 
U.S.  government  to  pay  all  outstanding  obli- 
gations, that  is  amounts  due  from  Poland 
and  guaranteed  under  either  the  GSM-101 
noncommercial  risk  assurance  program  or 
the  GSM-102  export  credit  guarantee  pro- 
gram. The  guaranteed  amount  presently 
overdue  form  Poland  is  estimated  at  $71.3 
million.  Furthermore,  until  the  CCC  termi- 
nates the  contract,  the  U.S.  government 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  all  additional 
amounts  that  become  due  to  the  insureds 
and  are  unpaid  by  Poland.  An  additional 
$135  million  is  due  from  Poland  through 
April  of  1982.  Of  the  $3.2  billion  in  out- 
standing Polish  loans  owed  to  U.S.  interests. 
$1.7  billion  are  in  loans  and  guarantees  from 
the  CCC. 

The  CCC's  offer  does  not  affect  the  total 
amount  of  Polish  debt  guaranteed  by  the 
U.S.  government.  The  offer  does,  however, 
seek  to  modify  the  conditions  that  would 
trigger  the  CCC's  obligation  to  pay  its  in- 
sureds. Under  the  terms  of  its  offer.  CCC 
proposes  to  repurchase  outstanding  obliga- 
tions owed  by  Poland  upon  acceptance  of 
the  offer  and  the  terms  therein,  without  re- 
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quiring  notice  of  default  as  provided  in  the 
rules  governing  the  loan  g^uartmtee  pro- 
grams. This  "offer"  expires  on  February  13, 
1982.  As  of  February  4.  the  insureds  in- 
volved had  not  responded  to  the  offer. 

ISSUES 

1.  Does  the  CCC  have  the  authority, 
under  existing  law.  to  offer  to  repurchase 
outstanding  CCC  obligations  under  the 
GSM-101  and  GSM-102  programs,  when  the 
terms  of  the  offer  relieve  the  creditors  of 
the  obligation  to  declare  the  loans  in  de- 
fault? 

2.  If  CCC  has  such  authority,  were  proper 
procedures  followed  in  exercising  the  au- 
thority in  this  instance? 

CONCLUSION 

CCC's  offer  to  repurchase  the  outstanding 
Polish  obligations  contravenes  the  express 
procedures  and  requirements  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  GSM-101  and  GSM-102 
programs,  and  as  such  is  invalid.  The  CCC 
has  not  followed  the  procedures  required  to 
change  the  regulations. 

ANALYSIS 

The  CCC,  a  goverrument-chartered  corpo- 
ration, has  broad  statutory  power  to  act  in 
ways  that,  inter  alia,  increase  and  encourage 
U.S.  export  sales  of  agricultural  products.  15 
U.S.C.  S714c(f).  Additionally,  its  general 
powers  under  the  statute  that  created  the 
corporation  give  it  the  power  to  "adopt, 
amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions" controlling  how  its  business  is  to  be 
conducted  and  its  powers  exercised.  15 
U.S.C.  S  714b<d).  CCC  also  has  the  power  to 
"enter  into  .  .  .  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments as  are  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  its 
business."  15  U.S.C.  {  714b(g). 

Regulations  governing  the  GSM-101  Non- 
commercial Risk  Assurance  Program  and 
the  GSM-102  Export  Credit  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram were  issued  in  1978  and  1980.  respec- 
tively. 43  Fed.  Reg.  4033;  45  Fed.  Reg.  64898. 
These  two  programs  contain  detailed  and 
specific  regulations  governing  the  procedure 
for  payment  by  the  CCC  in  the  event  that 
an  obligor  falls  to  pay.  7  C.F.R.  §  1487.1,  et 
seq.  (GSM-101);  1493.1.  et  seq.  (GSM-102). 
The  agreement  signed  by  the  insured  and 
the  CCC  is  made  expressly  subject  to  the 
regulations  governing  these  two  programs. 
(Attachment  2). 

In  its  offer.  CCC  proposes  to  repurchase 
assurance  agreements  and  payment  guaran- 
tees. An  assurance  agreement  is  defined  in 
§  1487.2(c)  as  "the  written  agreement  under 
which  CCC  undertakes  ...  to  protect  the 
exporter  or  assignee  from  defaults  by  a  for- 
eign bank  caused  by  noncommercial  risks 
under  the  foreign  bank's  letter  of  credit 
supporting  the  exporter's  export  credit  sales 
contract  or  under  the  foreign  bank's  related 
obligation  under  its  letter  of  credit  to  the 
exporter."  Under  J  1487.8.  entitled  "Notice 
of  Default."  the  regulations  state  that  if  the 
foreign  bajik  fails  to  make  a  remittance  as 
called  for  by  the  CCC/backed  agreement, 
"the  exporter  or  assignee  shall  promptly 
furnish  a  written  notice  of  default"  to  the 
CCC.  Within  30  days,  the  obligee  must  file  a 
claim  for  loss  containing  certain  Informa- 
tion, including  "(a)  certification  that  the 
scheduled  payment  has  not  been  received." 
7  C.F.R.  f  1487.8(b)(2).  The  regulations  fur- 
ther state  that:  "Upbn  receipt  of  the  infor- 
mation required  under  §  1487.8  .  .  .  CCC 
shall  promptly  determine  whether  or  not  a 
loss  has  occurred  for  which  CCC  is  liable. "  7 
C.F.R.  i  1487.9(a). 

The  regulations  governing  GSM-102  par- 
allel the  provisions  described  above  and  are 
characterized    by    CCC    as    a    "Guarantee 


Against  Default.  "  These  regulations  contain 
the  requirements,  noted  above,  that  upon 
failure  of  a  creditor  to  make  a  payment 
when  due.  the  creditor  "shall  notify  CCC' 
and  that  notice  is  to  include  the  "reason  for 
the  default  if  known.  "  7  C.F.R.  \  1493.8(a). 
Under  GSM-102  the  creditor  also  must  file 
a  claim  for  loss  which  includes  a  certifica- 
tion that  "payment  has  not  been  received. " 
7  C.F.R.  i  1493.8(b)(2).  Subsequently,  but 
only  upon  "receipt  of  the  information"  spec- 
ified above.  CCC  is  to  determine  its  liability, 
if  any.  for  the  losses  claimed.  7  C.F.R. 
S  1493.9(a). 

Thus  the  regulations,  and  by  express  in- 
corporation the  risk  assurance  agreements 
and  the  credit  guarantee  agreements,  pro- 
vide that  a  notice  of  default,  a  claim  for 
loss,  and  certain  required  documents  must 
be  filed  with  the  CCC  before  the  govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  pay  its  insurance  commit- 
ments. 

CCC's  offer  to  the  insureds,  by  contrast, 
requires  insureds  to  submit  only  part  of  the 
information  called  for  by  the  regulations, 
and  significantly  omits  the  requirement 
that  the  banks  certify  that  payment  has  not 
been  received.  Acceptance  of  the  offer  actu- 
ally bars  creditors  from  filing  notices  or 
claims  as  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  As  a 
result,  if  the  banks  accept  this  offer,  no 
notice  of  default  will  be  forthcoming,  nor 
will  CCC  receive  the  information  required 
by  the  regulations  before  it  determines  its 
liability  and  agrees  to  make  payment.  The 
CCC's  offer  is,  therefore,  not  in  conform- 
ance with  its  own  regulations,  and  it  is  thus 
ultra  vires  and  invalid. 

Moreover,  the  CCC  has  made  no  attempt 
to  amend  its  regulations  nor  does  its  offer 
purport  to  modify  the  regulations.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  requires  each 
agency  to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
"statements  of  the  general  course  and 
method  by  which  its  functions  are  chan- 
neled and  determined,  including  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  all  formal  and  informal 
procedures  available, "  "substantive  rules  of 
general  applicability  adopted  as  authorized 
by  law,  and  statements  of  general  policy  or 
interpretations  of  general  applicability  for- 
mulated and  adopted  by  the  agency"  and 
"each  amendment,  revision,  or  repeal  of  the 
foregoing."  5  U.S.C.  §  552  (a)(1)(B),  (D),  (E). 
Furthermore,  the  APA  provides  for  notice 
and  public  participation  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  agency  rules  of  changes  to  such 
rules.  5  U.S.C.  }  553. 

Attachment  1 
U.S.  Department  or  Agriculture. 

Foreign  AGRicuL"ruRAL  Service 

Washington,  D.C. 
SUBJECT:  CCC's  Offer  to  All  Holders  of 
GSM-101    Assurance    Agreements    and 
GSM-102  Payment  Guarantees  Cover- 
ing Credits  to  Poland. 
The     Commodity     Credit     Corporation 
(  "CCC")  hereby  offers  to  repurchase  its  out- 
standing  obligations   under  the   assurance 
agreements  and  payment  guarantees  (collec- 
tively  "guarantees")  issued  pursuant  to  its 
GSM-101    Noncommercial   Risk   Assurance 
I»rogram  and  GSM-102  Export  Credit  Guar- 
antee    Program     regulations     (collectively 
"regulations"),  respectively,  covering  com- 
mercial credits  extended  to  obligors  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  (Poland). 

The  following  definitions  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  this  offer.  "Obligation"  is  defined 
as  a  member  of  the  series  of  obligations  of 
CCC  under  its  guarantees  to  pay  a  specified 
portion  of  a  payment  due  to  the  exporter  or 
the    exporter's    assignee    (hereinafter    the 


"holder"  as  appropriate)  in  the  event  of  a 
default  of  such  payment  by  the  Polish  obli- 
gor, with  each  obligation  corresponding  to  a 
separate  payment.  Such  obligation  is  out- 
standing if  the  corresponding  payment  has 
not  yet  been  paid  in  full.  Principal  and  in- 
terest due  on  the  same  date  constitute  one 
payment.  All  periods  of  time  are  in  calendar 
days  unless  otherwise  specified.  "Credit"  in- 
cludes agreements  related  to  the  commer- 
cial letter  of  credit  issued  by  the  Polish  obli- 
gor. The  due  date  of  an  obligation's  corre- 
sponding payment  is  that  date  submitted  to 
CCC  as  part  of  the  final  payment  schedule 
for  the  credit  to  Poland,  including  any 
amendments  to  that  schedule.  All  Interest 
amounts  paid  by  CCC  will  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  a  365-day  year. 

This  offer  is  subject  to  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

(1)  This  offer  must  be  accepted  within  15 
days  of  the  date  of  this  offer.  Acceptance 
will  be  effective  for  all  outstanding  obliga- 
tions for  all  guarantees  held  by  the  holder 
covering  credits  to  Poland  until  t«rminated 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (9)  below. 

(2)  If  this  offer  is  accepted,  for  each  obli- 
gation outstanding  at  the  time  of  election 
under  paragraph  (3)  below.  CCC  offers 
holders  the  choice  of  two  options: 

(a)  CCC  will  repurchase  the  obligation  at 
a  price  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  CCC's 
obligation.  Repurchase  of  this  obligation 
will  extinguish  all  liability  of  CCC  for  the 
corresponding  payment. 

The  holder  must  assign  to  CCC  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  credit  (including 
the  right  to  charge  interest  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  the  credit  for  delinquent  amounts) 
to  the  Polish  obligor  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  corresponding  payment,  including  any 
amounts  not  covered  by  CCC's  guarantee. 
CCC  will  pro-rate  any  collections  made  from 
the  Polish  obligor  between  the  holder  and 
CCC  based  on  the  ratio  of  guaranteed  and 
unguaranteed  amounts  of  the  payment. 
CCC  may  determine  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  obligor's  repayment  and  may 
charge  interest  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  rate 
provided  in  the  credit  for  delinquent 
amounts,  OR 

(b)  CCC  will  repurchase  the  obligation  at 
a  price  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal component  of  the  corresponding  pay- 
ment only.  Repurchase  of  this  obligation 
will  extinguish  all  liability  of  CCC  for  the 
corresponding  payment,  including  the  inter- 
est component,  if  any. 

The  holder  must  assign  to  CCC  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  credit  (including 
the  right  to  charge  interest  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  the  credit  for  delinquent  amounts) 
to  the  Polish  obligor  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  principal  component  of  the  correspond- 
ing payment  only.  The  holder  will  retain  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  to  the  amount  of 
the  credit  not  assigned  to  CCC  under  this 
option. 

(3)  For  each  outstanding  obligation,  the 
holder  must  notify  the  Treasurer.  CCC.  as 
to  which  option  it  has  elected  no  later  than 
28  days  after  the  due  date  of  the  corre- 
sponding payment  or  28  days  after  accept- 
ance of  this  offer,  whichever  is  later,  or 
such  other  date  as  is  approved  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  CCC.  If  the  notice  of  election  is  not 
received  prior  to  the  appropriate  date, 
CCC's  obligation  for  the  corresponding  pay- 
ment will  lapse  and  all  of  CCC's  liability 
under  that  obligation  will  be  extinguished. 
The  holder's  notice  of  election  may  not  be 
submitted  to  CCC  more  than  35  days  prior 
to  the  due  date  of  the  corresponding  pay- 
ment. 
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(4)  The  holder's  notice  of  election  must  be 
in  writing  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
documente  specified  in  7  CPR  1487.8(b)(3) 
(i),  (iii),  and  (iv)  if  the  obligation  was  issued 
under  GSM-101.  or  7  CFR  1493.8(b)(3)  if 
issued  under  GSM-102.  unless  otherwise 
agreed  to  by  the  Treasurer,  CCC. 

(5)  CCC  agrees  to  pay  the  holder  of  each 
obligation  repurchased  in  accordance  with 
this  offer  interest  on  the  purchase  price  de- 
termined under  paragaph  (2)  above.  For  ob- 
ligations issued  under  GSM-101.  interest 
will  accrue  begirming  31  days  after  receipt 
of  the  documents  and  notice  of  election  that 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  offer,  or  32  days  after  the  due  date  oi 
the  corresponding  payment,  whichever  is 
later,  and  will  continue  to  accrue  until  pay- 
ment by  CCC.  Interest  shall  accrue  at  the 
New  Yoric  Federal  Reserve  Discount  Rate  in 
effect  on  the  due  date  of  the  corresponding 
payment. 

For  obligations  issued  under  GSM-102.  in- 
terest will  accrue  beginning  one  day  after 
receipt  of  the  documents  and  notice  of  elec- 
tion that  comply  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  offer,  or  two  days  after  the  due 
date  of  the  corresponding  payment,  which- 
ever is  later,  and  will  continue  to  accrue 
until  payment  is  made  by  CCC.  Interest 
shall  accrue  at  the  latest  rate  of  the  bond 
equivalent  of  the  52  week  U.S.  Treasury  bill 
auction  average  as  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  on  or  prior  to  the  due 
date  of  the  corresponding  payment. 

(6)  The  holder  agrees,  by  acceptance  of 
this  offer,  that  the  holder  will  not  submit 
notices  or  claims  pursuant  to  7  CFR  1487.8 
of  GSM-101  or  7  CFR  1493.8  of  GSM-102 
for  obligations  whose  corresponding  pay- 
ments are  due  from  Polish  obligors  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  termination  of  the  con- 
tract formed  by  acceptance  of  this  offer. 

(7)  CCC  reserves  its  rights  to  proceed 
against  the  holder  and/or  the  exporter  for 
breach  or  violation  of  the  holder's  and/or 
exporter's  obligations  or  warranties  under- 
taken pursuant  to  the  regulations. 

(8)  The  holder  agrees  to  retain,  for  CCC 
audit  and  inspection,  for  three  years  after 
the  expiration  of  the  guarantee,  the  records 
and  documents  which  had  to  be  retained 
under  the  applicable  regulation. 

(9)  CCC  may  terminate  the  contract 
formed  by  acceptance  of  this  offer  at  any 
time  by  notifying  the  holder  by  telex  or 
other  written  form.  The  termination  will  be 
effective  for  those  obligations  with  corre- 
sponding payments  due  on  or  after  the  date 
of  such  notification  of  termination,  or  such 
later  date  as  may  be  specified  in  such  notifi- 
cation. 

(10)  Acceptance  must  be  by  telex  or  other 
written  form  to  the  Treasurer,  CCC,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  P.O.  Box  2415, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013.  This  offer  must  be 
accepted  before  submitting  any  notice  of 
election  under  paragraph  (3)  above. 

Alan  T.  Tracy, 
General  Sales  Manager  and  Associate 
Administrator,     Foreign    Agricultural 
Service;  and  Vice  President,  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation. 
Bank  of  America.  Attn:  Ms.  Faith  Liarsen, 
233  South  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
Bank  of  Boston  International,  Attn:  Mia- 
cheal  Wingate,  767  5th  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10021. 

Chemical  Bank,  Attn:  Paul  McCarthy,  20 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10005. 

Continental  Grain  Company,  Attn:  Al  Sla- 
botzky.  277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10172. 


European  American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 
Attn:  Robert  Parstner.  10  Hanover  Square. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

First  Chicago  Int'l. /Chicago,  Attn:  Abe 
Cardumi.  One  First  Natl  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 
60670. 

Girard  Bank,  Attn:  John  Duffin.  Girard 
Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

Irving  Trust  Company  International. 
Attn:  Dan  Conlon.  One  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 

Marine  Midland  Bank.  N.A..  Attn:  Gisela 
Fehr.  140  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  Attn:  Walter 
Baranetsky.  23  Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10015. 

The  Riggs  National  Bank  of  Washington. 
D.C.  Attn:  John  K.  Culman.  V.P..  800  17th 
Street.  N.W.,  10th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

Nissho-Iwai  American  Corp..  Attn;  Mr. 
Hosada,  1211  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

Attachment  2 
section  iii— approval 
In  consideration  of  the  payment  of  the  as- 
surance fee  and  in  reliance  upon  the  state- 
ments and  declarations  of  the  assured,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  CCC  Non- 
Commercial  Risk  Assurance  Program 
(GSM-101)  regulations  (7  CFR  1487  et  seq.) 
and  such  supplemental  announcements  and 
amendments  thereto  as  are  now  in  effect. 
CCC  hereby  accepts  the  assured's  applica- 
tion for  Non-Commercial  Risk  Assurance 
covering  the  export  credit  sale  described 
above  and  agrees  to  pay.  in  U.S.  dollars,  to 
the  assured  or  his  assignee  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  assured  value  if  there  is  a  de- 
fault in  payment  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
"Non-Commercial  Risk"  under  the  foreign 
bank  letter  of  credit  securing  the  export 
sale  or  related  obligation  under  the  foreign 
bank  letter  of  credit. 


SECTION  III— APPROVAL 

In  consideration  of  the  payment  of  the 
guarantee  fee  and  in  reliance  upon  the 
statements  and  declarations  of  the  exporter, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  CCC 
Export  Credit  Guarantee  Program  (GSM- 
102)  regulations  (7  CFR  1493  et  seq.)  and 
such  supplemental  announcements  and 
amendments  thereto  as  are  now  in  effect. 
CCC  hereby  accepts  the  application  for 
GSM-102  Payment  Guarantee  covering  the 
export  sales  described  at>ove  and  agrees  to 
pay,  in  U.S.  doUars,  to  the  exporter  or  its  as- 
signee an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  guaran- 
teed value  plus  eligible  interest  if  there  is  a 
default  in  payment  under  the  foreign  bank 
letter  of  credit  securing  the  export  sale  or 
the  related  obligation  calling  for  deferred 
payment  in  VJS.  dollars  from  the  banking 
institution  issuing  the  letter  of  credit  to  a  fi- 
nancial institution  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Does  this  brief 
suggest  that  the  payment  would  be  il- 
legal? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  doing  something  il- 
legally. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, because  we  did  not  give  notice  of 


default,  is  in  fact  misusing  that  money 
and  has  violated  Federal  regulations. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  What  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  asking  is  not  some- 
thing necessarily  extraordinary.  He  is 
asking  the  U.S.  Government  to  obey 
the  law. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Obey  the  law  and  reg- 
ulations as  written,  and  before  we  obli- 
gate any  funds,  declare  the  loans  in 
default. 

But  Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  get  bogged  down  in 
the  details  of  default.  Let  us  stop  for  a 
moment  and  consider  the  real,  under- 
lying issue.  For  years,  our  trade  and 
economic  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
block  countries  have  hardly  been  in 
our  own  best  interest.  The  benefits  of 
expanded  trade  with  the  West  were 
supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  Soviet 
'good  behavior."  And  the  Soviet 
Union  has  certainly  benefited  by  using 
its  East  European  allies  as  a  conduit 
for  Western  goods  and  technology— es- 
sentially forcing  those  countries  to 
absorb  the  hard  currency  debts  that 
the  Soviets  would  otherwise  be  forced 
to  pick  up.  When  Poland's  debt  pay- 
ments were  stretched  out  in  April  of 
last  year.  Western  creditors  included  a 
so-called  "tank"  clause,  calling  for  de- 
fault in  the  event  of  "exceptional  cir- 
cumstances" like  internal  repression. 
Now  that  these  "exceptional  circum- 
stances" have  occurred— and  there  is 
no  question  but  that  they  have— and 
in  testimony  this  morning  from  De- 
fense, State.  Agriculture,  and  Treas- 
ury, all  admitted  "exceptional  circum- 
stances" had  occurred.  Tanks  have  not 
come  across  the  border,  but  we  do 
have  5,000  people  detained  without  ac- 
counting. "Exceptional  circumstances" 
are  occurring  right  at  this  moment. 
And  now  that  these  "exceptional  cir- 
cumstances" have  occurred,  the  trade 
that  was  intended  to  bind  East  and 
West  "with  hoops  of  gold"  is  binding 
our  own  hands  instead. 

Some  administration  officials  actual- 
ly argue  that  by  declaring  Poland  in 
default,  we  would  cause  financial 
havoc  in  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which  in  turn  would  rain  havoc  upon 
Western  financial  institutions  and  gov- 
ernments. The  inference  is— and  I  find 
this  incredible— that  we  must  continue 
to  prop  up  the  military  government  of 
Poland  and  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe 
in  order  not  to  cause  damage  to  our 
own  financial  institutions. 

Our  seeming  paralysis  on  the  ques- 
tion of  default  just  underscores  our 
credibility  crisis  abroad.  U.S.  threats 
to  use  the  economic  measures  avail- 
able to  us— to  deny  the  East  the  bene- 
fits of  trade— no  longer  carry  any 
weight.  They  are  not  credible  to  our 
adversaries  or  to  our  allies.  I  maintain 
that  a  declaration  of  Polish  default 
would  help  restore  that  missing  credi- 
bility. It  would  simply  do  what  we  said 
we  would  do— what  all  the  Western 
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creditors  said  they  would  do— under 
the  "exceptional  circumstances"  or 
"tank"  clause  of  the  debt  rescheduling 
agreement.  It  is  clear  what  we  should 
do. 

Besides  the  credibility  aspect,  de- 
fault would  aggravate  the  financial 
strains  already  apparent  in  the  Soviet 
economy  and  make  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  continue  their  unprece- 
dented military  buildup. 

This  is  the  key  point  that  has  been 
argued  by  many  in  this  administration 
as  they  have  sought  default. 

Many  Senators  have  expressed  their 
deep  concern  about  the  Soviet  natural 
gas  pipeline.  The  pipeline  will  provide 
an  unprecedented!  flow  of  Western 
money  into  the  Soviet  Union,  helping 
to  alleviate  their  own  hard  currency 
problems.  It  will  help  them  develop  re- 
sources they  could  not  develop  as 
quickly  without  Western  technology 
and  know-how.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  increase  West  European  depend- 
ence, especially  psychological  depend- 
ence, on  the  Soviet  Union.  A  declara- 
tion of  default  would  affect  both  the 
willingness  and  the  ability  of  our  allies 
to  go  ahead,  and  I  believe  this  may  be 
the  least  controversial  way  of  stopping 
this  natural  gas  pipeline. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  simply  require  the  CCC  to  de- 
clare Poland  in  default  before  any  of 
the  funding  in  this  supplemental  is  ex- 
pended. It  would  not  threaten  the 
CCC  supplemental  or  require  a  House- 
Senate  conference— there  is  a  great 
deal  of  support  for  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment in  the  House.  I  believe  if  there 
had  been  an  up-or-down  vote  in  the 
House  rather  than  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, which  was  prevented  by  the  rules, 
it  would  have  been  accepted.  We 
simply  need  to  pass  this  amendment  in 
the  Senate  anci  send  it  to  the  House 
and  then  to  the  President  before  we 
adjourn  tomorrow  evening. 

Nearly  2  months  have  passed  since 
martial  law  was  imposed  in  Poland. 
The  "exceptional  circumstances" 
clause  of  the  Polish  debt  rescheduling 
agreement  has  been  met.  The  Polish 
Government  is  technically  in  default 
on  loans  to  almost  all  of  its  creditors. 
What  does  America  gain  by  this  delay? 
Mr.  President,  I  say  the  time  to  de- 
clare Poland  in  default  is  now. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  New 
York,  joined  in  cosponsorship  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  for  bringing  this  serious 
matter  to  the  altention  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  share  their  concern  for  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  not 
taken  the  proper  course,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  eviclently  in  theirs,  with 
regard  to  the  default  in  the  loans  to 
Poland. 


I  will  simply  say  that  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition, in  strong  opposition,  to  the 
amendment  for  what  it  would  do  to 
the  American  farmer.  As  I  understand 
this,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment, 
or  something  very  much  like  it,  was  of- 
fered and  defeated  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If 
this  amendment  should  pass  here  and 
the  appropriation  would  go  forward,  it 
would  require  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  delay  as 
a  result  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  earlier,  when  the 
measure  was  first  introduced.  I  cited 
the  fact  that  timing  was  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  American  farmer,  be- 
cause right  now  or  tomorrow  we  are 
going  to  run  out  of  money  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  fund. 
Therefore,  while  the  points  have  been 
made,  and  have  been  made  well  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  it  has 
been  further  complicated  by  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee.  And  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  not  a 
time  when  we  should  attack  even  a  le- 
gitimate problem  with  the  administra- 
tion's handling  of  our  loan  commit- 
ments to  Poland  or  the  failure  of 
Poland  to  pay  interest  on  that  legiti- 
mate debt. 

I  am  just  saying,  let  us  not  confuse 
the  situation  that  confronts  us  now, 
which  is  simply  to  provide  this  addi- 
tional $5  biUion  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  allow  us  to 
deal  at  a  later  time  with  any  short- 
sightedness on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration with  regard  to  handling  this 
particular  portion  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  particular  and  foreign  policy 
in  general,  nor  should  we  get  this 
matter  involved  with  the  difficulties  in 
the  banking  system  nor  with  regard  to 
the  pipeline  that  we  are  all  very  much 
concerned  about  that  is  supposed  to 
come  from  the  Soviet  Union  into 
Europe. 

Let  us  keep  foreign  policy  and  bank- 
ing matters  out  of  this  matter  that  is 
critically  necessary  to  make  loans 
available  under  the  1981  Farm  Act 
that  we  passed  here  to  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
simply  say  that  if,  indeed,  we  accept 
this  amendment  and  then  the  $5  bil- 
lion additional  appropriation  that 
came  over  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  goes  into  conference, 
and  even  should  the  conference  agree 
and  the  measure,  as  amended,  would 
go  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  think  there  may  be  some  sig- 
nals being  sent  in  some  other  things 
that  I  have  heard  that  this  would  be 
unnecessarily  bloodying  the  nose  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Polish  matter  when  he  is  presently 
considering  it. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  would 
not  surprise  me  if  the  President  of  the 


United  States  would  veto  this  bill.  If 
that  would  happen,  it  would  cause 
great  concern  in  the  farm  belt. 

Therefore,  let  us  keep  the  measure 
clean.  Those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
first  about  the  American  farmer,  I 
think  we  should  not  allow  this  meas- 
ure to  be  amended  regardless  of  how 
we  feel  about  the  handling  of  the 
Polish  loan  situation  and  the  general 
crisis  there.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  these  are  legitimate  issues 
for  the  Senate  to  discuss— the  matter 
of  loaris  to  Poland:  whether  or  not  de- 
fault should  be  declared:  how  collec- 
tions of  interest  and  principal  should 
be  pursued:  and,  whether  by  private 
banks  or  the  U.S.  Government.  These 
are  all  legitimate  issues  that  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  Senate.  For 
instance,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
had  hearings  this  morning  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  Senate  to  act 
precipitously,  because  this  is  a  com- 
plex issue.  It  is  extremely  important 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errmient  and  to  the  people  of  Poland. 
If  we  act  quickly,  without  being  fully 
advised  of  all  the  consequences  that 
could  flow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Moynihan  amendment,  it  could  be  an 
action  that  could  be  long  regretted  by 
this  body. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  before 
the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  is  simply  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  net  realized  losses,  losses 
that  have  occurred  to  date.  There  are 
no  contemplated  future  losses  that  are 
reimbursable  under  the  language  of 
this  resolution.  So  what  we  really 
become  involved  in  now  is  a  debate  of 
two  separate  issues.  They  are  not  re- 
lated. 

The  action  the  other  body  took  ear- 
lier today  was  to  adopt  a  resolution  to 
reimburse  the  CCC  to  the  extent  of  $5 
billion  so  that  farm  programs  could  be 
operated  under  the  terms  of  the  law: 
that  those  who  were  entitled  to  bene- 
fit from  the  grain  reserve  program, 
from  the  dairy  program,  and  from  the 
cotton  and  rice  deficiency  payment  ob- 
ligations, could  count  on  receiving 
those  benefits.  These  are  assurances 
that  have  been  given  to  those  who  are 
involved  in  those  programs  by  this 
Government. 

To  default  on  those  obligations,  not 
to  meet  the  obligations  by  failing  to 
pass  this  legislation  or  by  complicating 
it  by  involving  another  issue— the 
question  of  Polish  indebtedness  and 
loans  to  Poland— would  certainly  be 
unfortunate. 
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This  is  an  urgent  matter.  The  House 
is  scheduled  to  go  out  of  session  to- 
morrow at  some  point.  They  will  be  in 
tomorrow,  but  after  they  conclude 
their  business  tomorrow,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  they  will  be  going  out  of  ses- 
sion for  the  Lincoln  holiday.  This 
means,  with  their  having  already  acted 
on  a  similar  amendment  today  and  not 
adopting  it,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
they  would  go  along  with  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  that  would  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate.  That  means  the 
probability  of  a  conference  would  be 
great,  and  the  outcome  of  that  confer- 
ence would  certainly  be  anyone's 
guess. 

The  point  is  that  if  this  matter  were 
delayed  beyond  tomorrow,  then  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
going  to  just  shut  down.  It  will  not 
have  the  authority  to  continue  to  op- 
erate and  meet  its  obligations  to  those 
whom  I  have  mentioned  are  entitled  to 
payments— to  reimbursements  that 
are  provided  and  directed  by  law  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge,  in  the  strong- 
est possible  way,  that  while  it  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  to  discuss  this  issue 
in  the  Senate— and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  any  Senator  who  wants  to  bring 
this  matter  up  for  a  full  discussion— 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  appropri- 
ate vehicle  for  the  adoption  by  the 
Senate  of  language  that  would  set 
policy  in  this  area. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  strong  feel- 
ings about  it,  and  there  may  be  others 
who  are  certainly  more  fully  advised 
about  the  possible  consequences  of 
such  action  than  this  Senator. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  reject 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  and 
move  to  the  adoption  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution as  it  came  to  us  from  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  for 
the  pending  amendment,  this  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  feels  that  a  bit  of 
chronology  may  be  helpful  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  have  It  as  a 
matter  of  record. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  1,  reported  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  repay  $71  million  due 
on  debts  owed  by  the  Government  of 
Poland.  The  Times  stated  that  "the 
U.S.  Government,  which  had  guaran- 
teed the  loans,  did  not  require  the 
banks  to  declare  Poland  In  default. 

The  Times  article  further  states  that 
the  decision  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
Government  of  Poland  with  U.S.  tax 
dollars  "puts  In  place  a  policy  that 
would  permit  the  administration  to 
repay,  also  without  any  formal  decla- 
ration of  default  by  the  banks  In- 
volved, $396.5  million  of  guaranteed 
debts  that  Poland  Is  obligated  to  repay 
by  the  end  of  this  year." 


A  policy  which  takes  the  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  of  American  citi- 
zens and  pays  off  the  debts  of  the 
Communist  dictatorship  in  power  in 
Poland  is  not  my  idea  of  a  policy  that 
the  Americain  people  would  have  ex- 
pected the  administration  to  permit 
when  they  elected  Ronald  Reagan  to 
the  Presidency  in  November  1980.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  policy  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  have  tolerated 
then  and  wiU  not  tolerate  now.  It  is  a 
policy  that  the  Senate  must  exert 
every  effort  to  reverse,  if  indeed  it  is 
the  policy  of  our  President. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
get  the  facts  in  this  situation.  The 
facts  have  been  carefully  guarded.  But 
the  newspapers  have  been  filled  with 
many  reports  of  the  details,  and  this 
city,  and  the  city  of  New  York,  are 
ripe  with  rumors.  So  in  attempting  to 
describe  the  situation.  It  Is  necessary 
to  make  certain  suppositions  until  the 
facts  are  established. 

Let  us  suppose,  as  was  reported  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Friday, 
January  8,  1982,  that  Poland  owes  be- 
tween $31  and  $35  billion  to  Western 
banks. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Soviet  bloc, 
as  reported  in  the  same  article,  in  total 
owes  between  $123  and  $140  billion  to 
Western  banks. 

If  our  supposition  is  correct,  then 
the  West  has  in  large  measure  provid- 
ed the  hard  currency  reserves  used  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  in  financing  the  largest 
armed  force  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  man.  If  our  supposition  is  correct, 
then  Western  banks  are  underpirming 
the  repressive  dictatorship  of  Gen. 
Wojclech  Jaruzelskl. 

Many  Americans,  if  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  is  correct,  undoubtedly 
would  wonder  what  share  of  the  funds 
provided  to  these  Communist  govern- 
ments has  been  provided  by  banks  In 
the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  amount  owed  American  banks 
is  about  $1.8  billion  and  the  additional 
amount  owed  to,  or  guaranteed  to,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
Itself  Is  $1.6  billion.  Those  figures, 
while  relatively  small,  would,  I  believe 
astonish  the  American  people  who 
would  not  understand  why  their  banks 
have  propped  up  the  Polish  regime  or 
the  regimes  of  other  Communist  dicta- 
torships. 

The  American  people  would  wish  to 
know  the  names  of  the  banks  in  the 
United  States  who  have  seen  fit  to 
lend  money  to  the  dictatorship  in 
Poland. 

Let  us  suppose  as  reported  that 
those  banks  are  Chase  Manhattan,  the 
Marine  Midland  Bank,  Bankers  Trust, 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust,  First 
Fidelity  Bank,  City  Corp.,  the  Crocker 
Bank  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Conti- 
nental Bank  of  Illinois.  Let  us  suppose 
further  that  there  is  even  a  small  bank 
in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  which  has  lent  17  per- 


cent of  its  net  worth  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  and  that  the  largest 
amount  given  Poland  was  provided, 
ironically,  by  the  Bank  of  America. 

Let  us  suppose  further  that  neither 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  nor  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency  have  taken  any 
action  to  require  American  banks  to 
accelerate  their  reserves  against  a  po- 
tentially bad  Polish  debt  not  have 
they  forbidden  further  lending  to 
Poland. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  the 
small  amount  of  Soviet  provided  debt 
service,  reported  in  the  press  as  $350 
million,  to  be  paid  by  Poland  to  West- 
em  banks  has  been  paid,  in  fact,  first 
to  banks  in  Austria  and  Switzerland 
while  American  banks  wait  at  the  end 
of  the  line. 

If  these  suppositions  are  correct, 
then  the  American  people  would  no 
doubt  be  outraged. 

But  there  is  more  that  is  subject  to 
speculation.  Let  us  suppose  that  in 
March  1981,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  conjunction  with 
American  banks  and  members  of  the 
so-called  Paris  Club  of  Western  lend- 
ing nations  agreed  with  Poland  to  re- 
schedule the  Polish  debt  so  that  only 
10  percent  of  that  debt  would  be  due 
during  1981. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  our 
Government  Incorporated  in  that 
agreement  a  clause  which  gave  our 
Government  absolute  discretion  to  ac- 
celerate the  Polish  debt  and  demand 
full  payment  with  interest,  upon  the 
happenings  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances such  as  the  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law. 

Let  us  suppose  further  that  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  the  members  of  the  Paris  Club 
formally  found  that  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances did  exist,  but  that  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  clause  would 
not  be  Invoked. 

Let  us  suppose,  finally,  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  recently  sent 
notification  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  instructing  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  to  make  sure 
that  American  banks  seeking  payment 
for  defaulted  loans  to  Poland  did  not 
declare  a  formal  default  even  while 
noting  default  in  order  to  secure  pay- 
ment with  American  tax  dollars. 

If  those  suppositions  are  correct,  as 
indicated  in  the  New  York  Times,  then 
the  American  people,  I  am  confident, 
would  want  to  know  why  their  Gov- 
ernment is  protecting  the  credit  rating 
of  the  Polish  dictatorship  even  while 
paying  off  its  defaulted  debts  with 
American  tax  dollars. 

European  banks,  at  the  direction  of 
their  governments,  may  well  have  al- 
ready begun  the  process  of  preparing 
for  a  Polish  default  by  accelerating  re- 
serves under  the  guidance  of  their  cen- 
tral banks.  The  assertion  that  the 
Western    banking   system    would    col- 
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lapse  after  a  declaration  of  Polish  de-  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  bail  out 
fault  is  not  supported  by  the  facts,  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Poland  and  possibly  other  Eastern  Europe- 
While  it  is  true  that  some  banks,  for  Record,  as  follows:  *"  countries  to  avoid  a  breakdown  of  their 
example  the  Dresdner  Bank  of  West  rprom  thP  Vpw  York  Timp«  p^h  i  iq«9i  fade  with  the  West. 
Germany  which  have  made  impru-  '  '  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^''s  e"«i-  °^^  official  said, 
dent  loaiis  to  Poland  would  undoubt-  "•^-  ^'"'  ^*^*^  *'^  Million  Due  On  virtually  everyone  in  the  executive  branch 
aem  loaiis  lo  roiana  wouia  unaoupi                                Poland  Debt  now  agrees  that  this'-avoiding  default-  U 

fpi^roi^hi.h  ?n?.rpft  L^hTv  InS                           'B^  Edward  Cowan)  the  better  way."  Mr.  Ikle.  regarded  as  one  o1 

ted  from  high  mterest  pa  d  by  Poland        w-. „,„.__„     ,._    3,     The   Administ™  the  •hard-line"  members  of  the  Administra- 

and   should   bear   the   risk   associated  uon  h^  Sed  tS' repa^  $7 1  minTon  that  tion.  refused  to  comment, 
with  thpir  nrofits  rathpr  than  transfer                      aeciaea  lo  repay  jd  million  mat 

wun  ineir  proiii^  rainer  inari  transier  poi^nd  owes  to  American  banks.  But  the  keeping  an  eye  on  trade 

those  risks  to  taxpayers  and  ordinary  Government,    which    had    guaranteed    the  Members    of    the    State-Treasury    group 

citizens    in    tne    unitea    states   or    in  loans,  did  not  require  the  bsuiks  to  declare  argued  that  a  declaration  of  default  would 

other  Western  nations.  Poland  in  default.  achieve  no  practical  result  and  might  create 

Mr.   President,   I   have   a  memoran-        Unless    rescinded,    the    decision    puts    in  a  situation  in  which  Poland  made  payments 

dum  prepared  for  me  in  my  capacity  place  a  policy  that  would  permit  the  Admin-  to  European   banks  but  not  to  American 

as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com-  istration  to  repay,  also  without  any  formal  creditors.  Some  officials  also  said  default 

mittee   with   respect   to   two   areas   of  declaration   of   default    by   the   banks   in-  risked  disrupting  East-West  trade.  Thte  is 

funding     responsibility     for     CCC     in  solved.  $396.5  million  of  guaranteed  debt  "something   our   European   allies   want   to 

terms  of  Poland  ^        Poland  is  obligated  to  repay  by  the  end  avoid."  one  official  said. 

The  first  area  is  the  direct  export  "  Th?^onev  is  cart  of  $1  6  billion  in  loan..  ^rT'^^J^.f  °"  ""'"'"'^  *"''  J'^*J'".^  '^'" 

^.^^itc  ^^A  tv.^  ,.^^r.^A  ic  i«o^  .^.o^o.^          ^"^  money  ts  part  01  $i.b  oiiiion  in  loans  ers  said  the  mam  reasons  for  the  decision 

credits  and  the  second  is  loan  guaran-  to  Poland  that  the  Agriculture  Department  were  the  following:                              u«.«>'on 

^^ff'    T,       -^      .    T       ,  made  or  guaranteed  to  finance  grain  exporu  A  declaration  of  default  would  foreclose 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  from  this  country.  any  further  efforts  to  persuade  Poland  to 

sent  that  that  memorandum  be  print-        The    decision,    which    was    reached    last  pay  interest  or  principal.  "Once  you  declare 

ed  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  week,    is   an    apparent   concession   to   the  a  default  as  such,   there's  no  r«ason   for 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo-  worldwide  financial  disruption  that  would  them  to  pay  any  money,"  a  Treasury  official 

randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^  triggered  by  a  formal  default  of  Polish  said. 

the  Record,  as  follows:  ^f'  ^°}^7^^fy  J^^  '^^'*?°",xP"l?.  '"1'^""  ^"^  °^  ™o'^  °^  ^^e  nine  American  banks 

Memorandum  Polish  Debts  1?   *.k  ^  ^^.        .  u            m  Washington,  holding   the   guaranteed   loans   wanted   to 

MEMORANDUM.  fOLisH  UEBTS  after  the  military  takeover  in  Poland,  about  avoid  formal  default  while  exercisine  their 

himv^fnr  r^rln  fl^.  of  PoUnH-^  '^^'^'^''  '^'  "^^  ^''V'  '^'  "i""^^  ^^^  "^  ^"'  guarantees,  because  they  would  then  be  free 

bility  for  CCC  m  temis  of  Poland.  pressure  on  Warsaw  and  Moscow.  to  try  to  collect  the  unguaranteed  portion  of 

1.  Direct  export  credits.                                        in  January  alone,  according  to  Govern-  interest  owed  to  them  "       "'"^  poriion  01 

2^  Loan  guarantees                                  ment  officials  who  asked  not  to  be  identi-  Formal    default    roiiirf    triirepp    -rrni^  ^^ 

Direct  export  credits  are  credits  from  CCC  jied    Poland  was  scheduled— and  falled-to  »     i."    .     ''C'*""    could    trigger     cross-de- 

to   thP   Polish   ffovpmmpnt     i!9«i  1    million  ''«°'  ^°'~>°  *»*  scneouiea    ana  laiieo— to  fault"  clauses  m  West  Germany  bank  loans 

to   tne   F-oiisn   government.   iZKit.i   million  pay  $71.3  million  of  principal  and  interest  .«  Poinnri    an  PVAnt  that  mi„y,t  tr^r^  7tZ 

will  be  due  in  fiscal  year  1982.  $75.7  million  under  euaranteed  lowis    The  schedule  for  n    ™'^°-  *"  ^^f"^  ^"**  "*»«ht  force  the 

in  fiscal  vpar  1983    Pavment-s  due  in  fiscal  .u         ""^"^"teeo  loans,   ine  scneouie  lor  Bonn  Government  to  make  good  on  some  $2 

vear  1981  of  $217  3  millTon  have  been  ^re  ^K  "^''^e*  """ths.  accordmg  to  an  Agri-  bmion  of  outstanding  guanmtees.  However, 

^  u^.  ,  i"                  million  have  been    re-  culture  Department  official,  is  for  $52.9  mil-  a  New  York  banker  said  he  thoueht  such 

scheduled  •.  lion  of  such  debt  to  fall  due  in  February,  whol^e  trigS/w^  unlfkelv 

Loan  guarantees  are  guarantees,  by  CCC,  sti  3  million  in  March  and  «31  7  million  in  *"°'f^^  inggermg  was  uniiKeiy. 

of   loans   made    by   commercial    banks,    to  ApVil  ^^*"''  """"^  ^"^P^"*^  Poland's  applica- 

Poland.  If  defaults  occur  on  those  loans  it  is        ^^at  Washington  must  satisfy  the  banks'  JSd^S^m^    officialsT^l'T^.i  'IfJnl^a 

k^a^nld^inayrenronToTn^ar^n^'tees^  "l^"^  under  terms  of  the  loa.  guarantees  Kd  Khe'SSisdtir^Sre  b^S"! 

funTgo  lo  u'sTan'^.^noX^P^^^  The  J^  ^hJ  S  ""quSon  '  ?hey  taid""^s^  would  draw  the  country  closer  to  the  West 

key  term  here  is  "loan  exposure',  that  is  °"heth^e?'an°?x\rS'n^  p!^U«  cou?^  iSut't^  e^nomy  SSS  J;'ces '"'°"  ™°" 

payments  due  from  Poland  to  US  Bariks.  be  devised  that  would  allow  for  repayment  ^^  '^  economy  and  finances. 

There  is  lowi  exposure  of  $308.7  million  in  ^.jthout  having  the  banks  formally  declare  «»*  procedure  works 

(«oo    ^^.f.io?  ;  *    ,?     """'!'"  "?  ^'^*\y^"  the  loans  to  be  in  default.  Under  the  usual  procedure  for  collecting 

1983  and  $235.4  million  m  fiscal  year  1984         ^his  was  done  when  the  Agriculture  De-  on  overdue  guaranteed  loans,  a  New  York 

^^,^^^^1*0      M^    million  m  fiscal  partment  adopted  an  emergency  regulation  banker  explained,  the  bank  formally  noti- 

year  1981  and  $97.8  million  m  fiscal  year  j^st  week  to  permit  such  repayment.  It  did  fies  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  that 

^^"■^^  so  without  public  notice,  an  official  said,  be-  it  wants  the  corporation  to  buy  the  loan. 

Miitions  cause  notice  was  not  required.  "That  official  notification  is  called  notice  of 

Loan  guarantees $1,081.0        The  banks  with  the  loans  were  identified  default, "  said  the  banker. 

Direct  credit 578.1  by  a  banker  as  Citibank.  Chase  Manhattan  The  emergency  regulation  lets  the  corpo- 

xofai  nnn  /.ommifmpnt               1  «i;o  1  Bank,   Morgan   Guaranty  Bank,   Chemical  ration  offer  to  buy  up  the  guarantee,  offi- 

loiai  cc^  commiimeni i.oos.i  ^^^^  ^^  Marine  Midland  Bank,  all  of  New  cials  said,  at  the  same  cost  but  without  a 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President,    I   ask  York  City;  Bank  of  America  in  San  Francis-  notice  of  default, 

unanimous  consent  that  the  following  ^o.  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  Richard  N.   Perle,   the  Defense  Depart- 

items  be  printed  in  the  Record:  an  ar-  ^."^  .^'^2"*i"„u^*"°"t?,  ^'^^   "''*   ^^^  "*"^»  assistant  secretary  for  international 

tide  from  the  New  York  Times  dated  °'™'"'^  ^"*  °^  Philadelphia.  security  policy^ «iid  the  United  States  it^lf. 

February  1,  1982,  entitled,  "U.S.  Will                    timing  or  action  unclear  ^  ' S^'^g   pS   [n   d^^u^ft     '  °^^^^^^ 

Repay    $71    Million    Due    On    Poland        The  banks  were  notified  of  the  repayment  think   .STyoLra^Tprldl^^^^ 

Debt";  an  editorial  from  the  Washing-  decision  FYiday.  according  to  people  familiar  coSqu^nc«'' ^safd           "^"^^^l"   ^»»« 

ton    Post    by    Dan    Morgan    entitled,  ^^e  JSf  Sn  tSe^ed  S'S  ^o^?  "it's  just  not  in  anyone's  interest  for  a  de- 

"U.S.    Tells    Its    Banks    Some    Polish  ft   w^   n^  imSaS   clear   wh^n^he  '^"'^  ^  ^  declared,"'  argued  a  New  York 

Debts  Will  Be  Paid";  an  excellent  edi-  trai^flr  wouldTtuaUy^tLe  pi"  e  *"^"-  ""  *"»*  "°  practical  effect  whatso- 

torial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of       The  decision  to  avoid  a  formal  declaration  ZZJlJ'^L^^^'7^^1  Z"^^""^   ^°A^^r 

February  5,  1982,  entitled,  "The  Bums  of  default  was  reached  in  Interagency  meet-  u^^L^^^7r^^J^\^r^^I^f^>^A 

cable,"   and,   finally,   an   article   from  ings  for  sub-Cabinet  officials  in  the  last  two  "i^^l^^  bal'^c^  wnrt^p'u7 on^o  d'" 

the    Wall    Street^  Journal    of    Friday,  weeks  under  the  leadership  of  the  National  nrwasrefer^h^  to  The  seizure  of  a^^ 

Taniiarv  R    1QR2    PntitlPri    "ThP  T«iip  Security  Council.  Initially  the  debate  was  ,J::Z^JVJ^Zj:^x/r^7,\^ 

inPn^Inrt  •••             entitled.     The  Issue  .^            ^^^.^.^  that  creditor  can  make  under. default  pro- 

T^  tho.  no^r^ontio^    iwrr    T>r»ciHor,t    T  Partment  and  Treasury  Department  against  f,tf"[f' '  s.ms           '^                  ''  ^'^'^*"°" 
In  that  connection,  Mr.  President    I  default  and  Fred  C.  Ikle.  the  Under  Secre-  "^"""^  '^^^"'^• 
urge  Senators  who  have  not  read  the  tary  of  Defense  for  policy,  in  favor  of  it;  wasmngton  viewpoints 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal        a   question   debated   in   the   interagency  The  banker  continued.   "If  you  were  deal- 
dated  February  5  to  read  It  carefully.  group  was  whether  default  would  increase  ing  with  an  entity  that  had  large  amounts 
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of  assets  you  could  get  your  hands  on  it 
might  make  sense  to  declare  default. "  But 
Poland's  identifiable  assets  are  worth  far 
less  than  its  indebtedness,  he  said. 

The  so-called  hard-line  view  in  Washing- 
ton Is  that  default,  by  disrupting  Polish 
trade  and  possibly  the  trade  of  Rumania 
and  Hungary  as  well,  would  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  pay  Polish  obligations  in  order  to 
restore  Warsaw's  access  to  foreign  suppliers. 

The  view  of  the  State  and  Treasury  De- 
partments was  that,  without  default,  the 
banks  and  the  United  States  Government 
could  continue  to  put  pressure  on  Warsaw 
to  meet  its  obligations  but  that  a  declara- 
tion of  default  would  amount  to  Washing- 
ton's throwing  up  its  hands  and  admitting  it 
had  no  hope  of  being  paid.  Therefore,  said 
one  official,  "keeping  the  pressure  on  this 
way  is  the  real  hard  line." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,  19821 

U.S.  Tells  Its  Banks  Some  Polish  Debts 

Will  Be  Paid 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Under  a  procedure  aimed  at  preventing  a 
chain  reaction  of  international  financial  de- 
faults, the  Reagan  administration  has  in- 
formed U.S.  banks  that  it  will  pay  back 
some  of  their  loans  to  Poland  until  the 
hard-pressed  East  European  country  can 
resume  redeeming  its  debts. 

A  policy  adopted  last  week— after  heated 
debate  In  an  Interagency  working  group- 
authorizes  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay  the 
banks  the  delinquent  loan  principal  and 
some  of  the  Interest  as  It  comes  due  over  the 
next  few  months. 

The  loans  were  guaranteed  by  the  CCC 
during  the  last  three  years  so  that  Poland 
could  purchase  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans 
and  other  farm  commodities  here  with  the 
aid  of  private  credit. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  that  the  U.S. 
government  had  a  legal  obligation  to  cover 
these  loans  if  Poland  failed  to  pay.  However. 
administration  officials  favoring  a  tougher 
stance  In  the  Polish  crisis  have  argued  that 
the  banks  should  formally  announce  that 
Poland  was  In  default  and  attempt  to  seize 
assets,  such  as  ships,  before  the  government 
honored  its  guarantee. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  are  at  stake 
In  the  guaranteed  loan  program.  In  Janu- 
ary, Poland  failed  to  pay  the  U.S.  banks  $71 
million  in  principal  and  Interest.  For  fiscal 
1982,  the  total  exposure  on  guaranteed 
loans  comes  to  $308  million,  and  In  the  next 
two  fiscal  years,  the  total  owed  to  the  banks 
and  guaranteed  by  the  CCC  comes  to  $613 
million. 

Government  sources  said  yesterday  bank- 
ers were  concerned  that  their  claims  to  the 
CCC  against  Poland's  unpaid  loans  could  be 
taken  by  other  banks  as  a  formal  announce- 
ment that  Poland  was  in  default  on  its 
international  obligations.  This,  in  turn, 
could  trigger  a  chain  reaction  by  some  500 
banks  to  which  Poland  owes  money  here 
and  abroad. 

To  reduce  the  default  risks,  the  sources 
said,  the  government  gave  the  banks  two  op- 
tions, both  involving  the  CCC's  picking  up 
the  Polish  obligations  as  they  came 
through.  One  option  Is  for  the  CCC  to  cover 
the  loan  principal  and  6  percent  of  the  in- 
terest. The  other  option  calls  for  the  CCC 
to  pay  only  the  principal  owed  and  to  re- 
ceive Interest  out  of  a  common  "pot"  of  Pol- 
ish payments  that  would  go  to  repay  the 
banks  and  the  U.S.  government. 

The  New  York  Times,  In  a  news  report 
and  in  a  column  by  William  Safire,  reported 


that  the  procedure  for  handling  the  unpaid 
loans  involved  drafting  an  "emergency  regu- 
lation." 

Safire  blamed  a  craven  State  Depart- 
ment" for  accepting  a  recommendation  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  E. 
Lyng  that  the  bank  guarantees  be  honored 
without  forcing  Poland  into  default.  The 
Safire  column,  under  the  headline  "Payoff 
for  Repression,"  referred  to  "hardliners" 
who  feel  the  administration  has  failed  to 
btick  up  its  tough  public  statements  against 
military  rule  In  Poland  with  deeds. 

Those  in  the  administration  who  oppose 
throwing  Poland  into  default  argue  that 
such  a  move  would  be  counterproductive. 
They  say  it  would  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland  with  an  excuse  to  ignore  its  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  the  West,  and  would 
sacrifice  a  major  piece  of  leverage. 

One  New  York  City  banker  yesterday  ob- 
jected to  suggestions  that  the  government 
was  rescuing  the  banks  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  default. 

""The  governments  (in  the  West]  have  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  this  whole  mess," 
he  said.  He  said  that  U.S.  government  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  Poland  have  risen 
much  faster  In  the  last  18  months  than  pri- 
vate banking  loans.  "If  the  government  is 
not  willing  to  declare  a  default  on  its  loans 
and  to  go  out  after  the  Poles,  why  should 
they  send  the  banks  out  to  do  it?  " 

U.S.  officials  acknowledged  that  Poland's 
failure  to  pay  its  debts  had  created  an  un- 
precedented problem  at  the  CCC.  Several 
years  ago  Sudan  defaulted  on  a  loan  repay- 
ment to  CCC.  but  the  amount  was  only  $9 
million,  sources  said. 

The  Burns  Cable 

One  of  the  key  issues  in  the  debate  over 
whether  the  Reagan  administration  ought 
to  declare  Poland  formally  in  default  on  its 
debts  to  the  U.S.  government  is  whether 
such  an  action  would  cause  a  crisis  in  the 
Western  banking  system.  Nearly  everyone 
agrees  that  U.S.  banks  could  easily  ride  out 
such  a  shock,  as  about  60  American  banks 
hold  a  scant  $1.2  billion,  or  so,  in  Polish 
paper.  But  the  State  Department  has  been 
arguing  the  U.S.  should  continue  to  subsi- 
dize credit  to  Poland  because  to  get  tough 
and  declare  a  default  would  cause  a  crisis  in 
West  Germany,  whose  banks  hold  the  big- 
gest exposure. 

Now,  however,  the  State  Department  has 
received  a  confidential  cable  from  the  U.S. 
envoy  In  Bonn.  Arthur  Burns,  that  makes  us 
wonder.  Mr.  Bums,  lately  of  the  Fed  and 
now  on  the  spot  where  any  financial  crisis 
would  start,  sent  his  cable  Jan.  29.  In  es- 
sence he  makes  three  points:  First,  most  of 
the  effects  of  a  Polish  default  will  happen 
with  or  without  a  default.  Second,  the  fi- 
nancial ramifications  of  default  would  be 
easier  for  the  Western  banking  system  to 
swallow  if  it  were  spread  over  several  years, 
avoiding  official  default  now  but  presum- 
ably requiring  banks  to  establish  reserves  to 
cover  their  Polish  losses.  And  third,  that  if 
default  did  happen  now  and  make  the  banks 
swallow  their  losses  in  a  gulp,  the  problems 
would  still  be  manageable. 

The  Bums  cable  doesn"t  suggest  there 
won"t  be  serious  consequences.  But  he  says 
the  more  serious  secondary  effects  of  the 
Polish  financial  crisis  are  probably  going  to 
be  felt  even  if  a  formal  default  isn"t  de- 
clared. He  reports  the  Polish  experience  will 
make  international  banks  a  lot  more  cau- 
tious in  lending  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  which  in 
turn  will  cause  the  Soviet  bloc  to  cut  back 
on  imports  from  the  West.  Without  a  lot  of 


new  Western  credit  flowing  in,  other  Soviet 
bloc  countries  could  run  into  financial  trou- 
ble. This  would  mean  the  German  govern- 
ment could  be  forced  to  help  its  banks  save 
some  subsidiaries  from  going  bust. 

Too.  with  or  without  a  declaration  of  de- 
fault, the  Polish  experience  will  make  inter- 
national banks  Increasingly  reluctant  to 
make  new  loans  to  Third  World  countries 
with  weak  balance  of  payments  positions, 
Mr.  Burns  says.  And  this.  too.  could  have  re- 
percusions  on  Western  banks  of  the  sort 
that  Poland  might  have  more  directly.  So 
Mr.  Burns  says  he"s  been  telling  German 
businessmen  and  newspapermen  that  West- 
em  bankers  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
their  lending  to  socialist  countries  wasn"t 
too  bright  and  that  they  have  to  proceed 
more  cautiously,  while  German  businessmen 
will  have  to  turn  to  Western  markets. 

What  strikes  us  about  the  Burns  cable— in 
the  context  of  all  the  shrill  doomsaying 
we've  been  hearing  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment—is the  absence  of  any  suggestion  that 
getting  tough  would  bring  down  the  West- 
ern financial  system.  From  the  narrow  fi- 
nancial standpoint.  Mr.  Bums  would  of 
course  prefer  to  avoid  sudden  default  and 
spread  the  losses  over  time.  But  there  is  far 
from  anything  that  sounds  like  a  prediction 
of  catastrophe  if  this  is  not  done. 

Even  from  the  financial  perspective.  Mr. 
Burns"  judgment  call  depends  crucially  on 
his  estimate  that  the  Western  banks  have 
already  learned  their  lesson.  We  wish  we 
were  sure.  For  one  thing,  banking  regulators 
have  not  yet  instructed  the  banks  to  start 
reserving  against  Polish  loans.  New  credits 
are  rolling  forward  in  the  pipeline  deal.  The 
Communists  may  well  be  right  in  their  cal- 
culation that  six  months  from  now  everyone 
will  be  back  at  the  same  bazaar  stalls. 

More  fundamentally,  though,  the  reasons 
for  default  transcend  mere  commercial  con- 
siderations. The  Soviet  system  does  not  dis- 
turb us  because  it  cannot  pay  its  bills.  The 
Soviet  system  disturbs  us  because  it  has  de- 
voted its  economy  primarily  to  a  military 
buildup  that  threatens  our  national  securi- 
ty. Because  of  inherent  inefficiency  and  the 
demands  of  its  military  sector,  that  econo- 
my is  now  staggering.  Its  dependence  on  the 
West  is  epitomized  in  the  Polish  debt,  and 
the  effects  of  default  in  inhibiting  further 
credits  and  trade  would  be  a  punishing  blow 
at  its  most  vulnerable  point. 

More  broadly,  default  would  make  clear 
the  message  that  we  will  no  longer  finance  a 
military  machine  that  threatens  our  own 
well-being.  It  would  prove  that  we  are  not 
without  means  to  exert  in  this  struggle,  nor 
without  the  will  to  do  so.  If  we  let  the  op- 
portunity slip  by,  we  will  only  confirm  the 
commissars'  estimate  that  they  have  little 
to  fear  from  the  West,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  slow  their  military  buildup  or 
moderate  their  aggressive  foreign  policy. 
And  the  confirmation  would  come  with 
double  force  from  a  President  elected  with  a 
mandate  to  restore  some  spine  to  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  8.  1982] 

The  Issue  In  Poland 

Yesterday  our  Seth  Lipsky  disclosed  docu- 
ments showing  that  in  the  wake  of  the 
Polish  crackdown,  the  State  Department's 
first  instinct  was  to  urge  the  banks  to  go 
easy  in  their  negotiations  on  debt  reschedul- 
ing. While  State's  economic  wizards  later 
thought  better  of  such  lunacy,  it  remains 
clear  that  no  one  in  charge  has  picked  up  a 
clue  that  in  Poland  the  debts  are  the  issue. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  the  human 
rights  implications  of  the  Polish  tragedy, 
nor  the  political  lesson  of  yet  another  dem- 
onstration of  the  inability  of  communism  to 
either  tolerate  or  totally  suppress  freedom 
and  diversity.  But  from  the  standpoint  of 
U.S.  national  interests,  the  Polish  economic 
crisis  and  its  impact  on  Western  debts  has 
an  even  more  portentous  aspect.  It  is  the 
first  eruption  of  an  issue  trauiscending 
Poland  and  going  to  the  heart  of  Soviet- 
American  relations.  To  put  the  issue  in  its 
most  dramatic  form,  it  is  this:  Are  we  going 
to  continue  to  allow  and  even  encourage 
Western  banks  to  finance  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary machine? 

How  does  this  come  about?  For  starters,  it 
is  useful  to  think  of  Poland  the  way  Leonid 
Brezhnev  thinks  of  Poland— and  indeed  all 
other  members  of  Comecon— as  a  Soviet 
vassal  state.  As  Mr.  Nagorskl  reveals  else- 
where on  this  page  today,  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1976  created  a  "'transferrable  ruble"  to,  in 
effect,  obtain  a  highly  favorable  exchange 
rate  from  its  Comecon  partners  and  thus 
buy  manufactured  goods  cheaply.  To  pro- 
vide these  goods,  the  satellites  were  encour- 
aged to  borrow  heavily  in  the  West  to  buy 
machinery,  raw  materials  and  semifinished 
manufactures.  Western  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen were  thrilled  with  the  new  "vitali- 
ty" in  the  East,  an  Illusion  that  caused  them 
to  allow  the  hard  currency  debts  of  the  East 
Europeans  to  rise  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  repay  (see  tables). 

SOVIET  BLOC  DEBT 

[Net  hard-cufrency  Mil  to  tiK  West  in  IMIioii  current  U  S  dollirjj 


1970       1980 


>198S 


Buljara        07  2  7        4-5 

CzectKBlovaliia 0.6  3  4        5-6 

Eisi  (tommy II  11 8  18-20 

Huipfy 0.6  70  10-11 

nuand 1.1  21.9  31-35 

Romana 1.6  9.0  19-21 

USSR           1.0  9.6  3(^35 

Comecon  Banlis 0.3  4.1        6-7 

Sowiel  Bloc  Totil         7  3  69  5  123-140 

'  Wtiarton  Fck;;' 

Sourtt  Wurton  Econometric  forecasting  fesocBtes. 

Indeed,  with  the  breakdown  of  the  Come- 
con credit  pipeline  and  another  big  failure 
down  on  the  collective  farms,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  had  to  go  directly  to  the  West  for 
money.  The  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments estimates  that  the  Soviets  borrowed 
over  $15  billion  in  hard  currency  last  year. 
Reports  from  Europe  yesterday  suggest  this 
borrowing  is  continuing  (see  page  2  of  the 
Journal).  And  Soviet  gold  sales  in  the  West 
more  than  tripled  to  250  metric  tons  in  1981, 
according  to  London  market  estimates. 

Despite  all  these  circumstances.  Western 
politicians  are  in  their  usual  dither,  insist- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  much  they  can  do 
about  the  Russians'  ham-fisted  crackdown 
on  the  Polish  workers.  Quite  clearly  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  do.  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  West  to  do  it. 

Ironically,  the  simplest  thing  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment could  do  would  be  to  ask  the  banks 
to  face  the  real  risks  of  these  loans.  A  signif- 
icant, modest  and  entirely  justified  step 
would  be  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy to  suggest  banks  take  a  50%  write-down 
on  loans  to  Poland,>and  perhaps  Hungary 
and  East  Germany.  Bank  regulatory  offi- 
cials in  other  Western  countries  could  be  en- 
couraged to  take  parallel  action.  This  would 
immediately  raise  the  cost  of  credit  to  the 
whole  Soviet  bloc. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
ploited its  Comecon  partners  as  a  conduit  to 


obtain  Western  goods  on  the  cuff.  As  the 
Wharton  tables  show,  Soviet  hard  currency 
debt  has  itself  expanded  sharply  and  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  further  in  the  years  ahead, 
but  it  is  not  yet  nearly  as  far  out  of  line 
with  any  prudent  measure  of  repayment 
ability  as  the  debts  of  Poland,  Hungary  and 
Eaat  Germany.  The  Russians  got  the  TV 
sets  and  Wartburgs  and  the  Poles,  East  Ger- 
mans and  Hungarians  received  the  bills. 

DEBT  SERVICE  RATIOS 
|0  2  or  iDgtier  regarded  as  a  danger  signal  in  international  lending] 
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The  Soviets  got  by  with  this  by  literally 
holding  guns  to  the  heads  of  satellite  party 
leaders;  Soviet  troops  and  tanks  ring  Prague 
and  Budapest,  heavily  occupy  Blast  Germa- 
ny and  surround  Poland.  What  the  Russians 
didn't  foresee  was  that  East  European  work- 
ers, first  of  all  the  Poles,  would  grow  tired 
of  having  the  fruits  of  their  labors  pur- 
loined. Without  doubt,  the  absence  of  goods 
to  buy  with  zlotys  contributed  to  the  Polish 
uprising. 

The  Soviet  exploitation  of  Western  credit 
markets  and  East  European  workers  has 
had  the  primary  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Soviets  to  build  and  maintain  a  vast  military 
establishment.  The  primary  role  of  that  es- 
tablishment is  to  intimidate  the  Western 
European  suppliers  of  goods  and  credit  and 
absolutely  control  the  Eastern  European 
suppliers  of  labor.  To  this  end  the  Soviets 
spend  some  15  percent  of  their  total  GNP 
for  military  purposes,  more  than  twice  the 
percentage  for  the  U.S.  They  have  some  3.7 
million  troops  in  uniform,  3.300  combat  air- 
craft, 55,000  tanks  and  a  grand  array  of 
other  lethal  equipment.  The  officers  of  this 
force  are  part  of  the  Soviet  elite,  highly 
pampered  in  a  society  where  ordinary 
people  suffer  severe  deprivation. 

In  short,  the  economies  of  Eastern  Europe 
are  organized  to  support  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  organized  to  support  its  mili- 
tary machine.  Into  this  process  the  Western 
banks  have  pumped  some  $60  billion  in  the 
last  decade.  If  the  forecasts  by  Wharton 
Econometrics  prove  true,  they  will  pump 
almost  this  amount  again  into  the  same 
process  over  the  years  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. 

The  credit-worthiness  of  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  is  endangered  by  the  Comecon  debts, 
for  its  own  economy  is  dependent  on  theirs 
in  many  ways.  If  it  undertakes  to  provide 
the  umbrella  the  banks  have  hoped  for.  its 
own  resources  will  be  stretched.  Wharton 
Econometrics  has  not  calculated  a  debt  serv- 
ice ratio  for  the  bloc  as  a  whole;  an  analyst 
there  captures  the  attitude  of  the  banks  by 
saying  they  would  find  each  a  figure  "mean- 
ingless." But  the  OECD.  which  uses  a  more 
stringent  debt-ratio  calculation,  puts  the 
bloc  at  0.4.  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  umbrella. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  the  definite  risk 
that  over  the  next  few  years  the  Soviet 
workforce  itself  will  go  Polish.  The  Soviet 
Union's  resources  are  becoming  ever  more 


strained.  Its  inefficient  use  of  manpower,  a 
product  of  central  planning  and  regimenta- 
tion, coupled  with  a  low  birth  rate,  has  se- 
verely stretched  the  manpower  supply.  Pro- 
ductivity and  morale  are  low,  owing  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  Soviet  workers  fare  no 
better  than  the  Poles  at  the  hands  of  the 
Conrununisi  elite.  Alcoholism  Is  epidemic. 
The  Red  Armys  inability  to  subdue  Afghan- 
istan is  requiring  larger  infusions  of  troops. 
In  this  lies  the  Wests  great  foreign  policy 
opportunity.  The  future  of  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic system  depends  on  access  to  the 
Western  banking  system.  Instead  of  encour- 
aging the  banks  to  roll  over  debt  in  the 
wake  of  Poland,  the  government  ought  to  be 
making  clear  that  this  access  depends  on  a 
modicum  of  Soviet  good  behavior.  By  any 
realistic  risk  assessment,  indeed,  it  is  mili- 
tary spending  and  repression  of  Eastern 
Europe  that  call  its  credit  standing  into 
doubt.  To  price  the  Soviets  out  of  the  credit 
markets,  what  the  government  chiefly  has 
to  do  is  bring  the  lenders  face  to  face  with 
economic  reality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawai.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  both  have  reputa- 
tions of  upholding  freedom  and  resist- 
ing tyranny.  I  am  sure  it  is  in  that 
spirit  that  they  have  offered  this 
amendment,  an  amendment  for  the 
spirit. 

I  am,  however,  constrained  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

I  know  that  they  feel,  or  at  least  I 
assume  they  feel,  that  this  will  in 
some  way  increase  the  pressure  on  the 
military  government  in  Poland  and,  in 
consequence,  on  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  explore  that  assumption  for 
just  a  minute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United 
States  holds  a  relatively  small  share  of 
the  Polish  debt.  Our  allies  in  Europe 
hold  a  much  larger  share.  If  we  are 
talking  about  being  tough,  it  is  really 
going  to  be  tough  on  our  allies  if  there 
is,  in  fact,  a  default  in  the  Polish 
debts. 

Those  Members  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Helmut  Schmidt,  may  recall  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Polish  debt  question. 
You  may  remember  that  he  described 
the  debt  as  being  held  by  private 
banks,  at  least  the  German  part  held 
by  private  banks  in  Germany,  but 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Republic. 
So  if  there  is  a  general  default,  it  will 
be  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  which  will  bear  the 
cost. 

So  if  we  are  being  tough,  we  are 
being  tough  on  our  friends. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  that  were  to  be 
the  case  the  German  Government  and 
the  German  people  would  find  that,  to 
say  the  least,  not  a  friendly  act.  in- 
creasing their  burdens  at  a  time  when 
they,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  are 
suffering  economic  problems. 
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I  think  it  would  do  nothing  to  in- 
crease the  solidarity  of  the  Western  al- 
liance. It  would,  in  fact,  I  think,  be 
taken  as  a  step  that  would  strike  a 
blow  at  the  unity  of  the  Western  alli- 
ance at  the  very  time  when  we  need  to 
be  more  unified  than  we  have  ever 
been  at  any  time  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

That  would  not  result  In  being  tough 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  That  would  have 
the  Ironic  effect,  I  am  afraid,  of  being 
a  boon  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  striking 
a  blow  at  the  NATO  alliance  more  dev- 
astating than  any  blow  that  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  could  strike.  It  would  be 
an  Irony,  indeed,  if  Poland  were  the 
cause  of  more  trouble  for  the  West 
than  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  me 
about  this  proposal  is  that  it  is  a  uni- 
lateral action.  It  Is  a  unilateral  action 
but  It  Is  an  action  which  affects  many 
countries.  Of  course,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal things  that  we  have  been  urging 
upon  our  allies  Is  to  act  cooperatively, 
that  we  should  act  with  coordination, 
that  we  should  act  in  conjunction  with 
each  other  after  consultation.  For  us 
to  adopt  this  amendment  this  after- 
noon would  violate  everyone  of  these 
precepts. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  because  he  is 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  international  economic 
issues.  What  he  has  said  has  been  ab- 
solutely confirmed  by  three  commis- 
sioners of  the  EEC  who  just  happened 
to  be  here  meeting  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  this  morning. 
They  would  look  upon  this  as  an  utter 
disaster.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  so  aptly  said,  in  a  sense  we  have 
the  smallest  end  of  this.  The  largest 
end  of  it,  by  all  odds,  is  with  the  Euro- 
pean banks  and  the  European  govern- 
ments. As  George  Ball,  the  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  now  a 
consultant  adviser  to  Lehman  Bros., 
and  Kuhn.  Loeb,  investment  bankers 
in  New  York,  stated,  we  are  the  junior 
partner  in  this. 

As  he  said  in  an  article  he  wrote  for 
the  Washington  Post  dated  Sunday. 
February  7,  "Default  would  wreck  the 
Western  Alliance:" 

No  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by 
measures  which  would  further  grind  down 
the  Poles. 

We  would  be  blamed  for  everything. 
As  we  well  know,  right  now  there  is  a 
possibility  in  Poland  that  the  military 
Junta,  or  the  Government  there  under 
martial  law,  may  well  take  the  steps 
that  would  force  farmers  to  give  up 
their  grain.  They  are  talking  now 
about  rationing  bread  in  Poland. 
Things  are  getting  much  worse. 
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Instead  of  the  Soviet  Union  being 
the  cause  of  this  kind  of  lack  of  pro- 
ductivity, lack  of  incentive,  a  system 
that  is  not  working,  suddenly,  if  we 
pulled  the  plug,  declared  them  in  de- 
fault, we  would  be  blamed  as  far  as 
starvation  and  hunger  possibly  coming 
to  Poland  this  winter.  We  would  be 
bailing  out  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
would  be  looking  as  though  we  had  no 
understanding  of  the  consequences  of 
what  we  are  doing. 

This  amendment  is  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  by 
the  entire  Reagan  administration.  The 
entire  National  Security  Council,  with 
great  deliberation,  as  I  understand  it, 
unanimously  came  to  a  decision  that 
we  would  not  force  Poland  into  de- 
fault. That  can  always  be  done  at 
some  subsequent  time  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  and  desirable  at  that  time. 

This  is  a  momentous  decision  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  make  and  for  us 
to  be  making  a  decision  in  haste  at 
this  time,  without  forethought,  with- 
out recognizing  the  consequences,  I 
think  would  be  a  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  content  of  George 
W.  Ball's  article,  "Default  Would 
Wreck  the  Western  Alliance,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  7.  1982] 

Detaolt  Would  Wreck  the  Western 
axxiance 

(By  George  W.  Ball) 

How  should  the  Reagan  administration 
react  to  growing  internal  pressures  for  the 
United  States  to  declare  Poland's  debts  in 
default? 

Our  country  has  so  long  regarded  itself  as 
the  leader  of  the  Western  Alliance  that 
many  of  us  take  for  granted  the  command- 
ing authority  of  our  official  pronounce- 
ments and  reactions;  yet,  on  any  principle  of 
equity,  the  parties  with  the  most  to  lose 
should  have  the  largest  vote  in  shaping  a 
concerted  Western  response.  In  respect  to 
the  Polish  debt  issue,  America  is  a  junior 
partner,  since  the  main  burden  of  a  declared 
default  would  fall  on  our  European  allies. 
Poland  owes  four  nations  of  Western 
Europe— West  Germany.  Prance,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Austria— official  and  private 
debts  amounting  to  $10.6  billion;  the  compa- 
rable figure  for  the  United  States  is  $3  bil- 
lion. Even  more  pertinent,  commercial 
banks  of  those  four  countries  hold  Polish 
debt  unguaranteed  by  governments  amount- 
ing to  $5.5  billion  as  compared  with  $1.3  bil- 
lion held  by  American  banks. 

Thus  U.S.  banks  could  easily  absorb  a 
Polish  default  but  European  banks,  already 
suffering  from  severe  depression,  could 
incur  heavy  losses.  The  non-guaranteed 
Polish  debt  exposure  of  the  big  German 
trade  union  Bank  fur  Gemeinwirtschaft 
amounts  to  40  percent  of  its  total  net  worth, 
while  Germany's  Commerzbank  (one  of  the 
"big  three ')  is  exposed  to  the  extent  of  24 
percent  of  its  net  worth.  Austria  would  be 
even  more  critically  shaken  by  a  declared 
default  since  its  banks  and  government  hold 
6  percent  of  Poland's  total  debt  to  the  West. 


But  in  the  view  of  some  Americans.  Po- 
land's current  credit  plight  is  merely  the 
result  of  the  inordinate  greed  of  our  West- 
em  allies  and  their  dangerously  soft  line 
toward  the  Soviet  bloc.  "Why. "  they  ask  in 
the  songwriter's  plaintive  words,  "cant  the 
others  be  like  us?"  Such  parochial  self- 
righteousness,  however,  ignores  distinctions 
of  both  geography  and  history.  It  overlooks 
the  fact  that  Poland  is  still  in  spirit  and  tra- 
dition a  Western  country;  to  French  and 
Germans  and  even  British,  it  is  still  part  of 
Europe.  The  Poles  and  their  Comecon 
neighbors  remain  Europeans  even  though 
encaged  by  an  Iron  Curtain.  Over  the  cen- 
turies the  flow  of  roods  and  capital  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  has  been  a 
good  part  of  the  continent's  economic  life, 
and,  especially  during  the  period  of  detente, 
habit,  tradition  smd  compassion  triumphed 
over  artificial,  brutally  enforced,  political 
barriers. 

Thus  Western  Europeans  would  bitterly 
resent  any  attempt  by  the  United  States  to 
destroy  their  trade  with  the  East,  which  has 
been  integrally  built  into  their  economic 
life,  while  the  West  Germans  would  be 
deeply  grieved  by  any  threat  to  the  arrange- 
ments they  have  painfully  developed  for 
ameliorating  the  hardship  of  divided  fami- 
lies in  a  divided  country.  Not  only  would 
they  refuse  to  join  in  any  American-spon- 
sored economic  quarantine,  but  they  could 
never  forgive  us  should  we— in  pursuit  of  an 
ideological  objective  they  regard  as  self-de- 
feating—precipitate a  banking  crisis  in  the 
soggy  economic  climate  they  already  blame 
on  America's  monetary  policies.  They  would 
see  such  a  destructive  enterprise  as  final 
confirmation  of  their  already  dark  suspi- 
cions that  we  ethnocentric  Americans  have 
become  ever  eager  to  strike  a  righteous  pose 
at  Europe's  expense. 

The  Reagan  administration  narrowly 
avoided  falling  into  the  trap  of  its  own  sanc- 
timony when  it  recently  decided  that  Ameri- 
can banks  should  not  be  required  to  declare 
a  default  on  the  Polish  debt  in  order  to  re- 
ceive reimbursement  from  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  its  guarantee.  But 
that  decision  was,  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton said  of  Waterloo,  "a  close-run  thing" 
and,  in  this  case,  far  from  definitive.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  and  his 
cohorts  are  now  threatening  to  force  a  re- 
consideration. They  seem  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  an  American  unilateral  action  to 
declare  a  default  would  go  far  to  wreck  the 
alliance:  nor  do  they  seem  to  care  that  it 
would  constitute  a  cruel  slap  at  the  already 
beleaguered  Polish  people  for  whom  the  re- 
sultant drying  up  of  credits  (including 
normal  trade  credits)  would  mean  near-star- 
vation during  the  bleakly  cold  Polish  winter. 
Even  if  the  desperate  Polish  situation  can 
be  resolved  without  invoking  the  machinery 
of  default,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  So- 
viets and  their  satellites  will  be  exempt 
from  financial  strain.  The  Comecon  nations 
are  all  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  slow- 
down in  Polish  productivity  and  the  produc- 
tion shortfalls  of  Polish  industry  and  agri- 
culture, while  Poland's  economic  troubles 
are  curtailing  Western  credits  to  the  whole 
Comecon  bloc. 

The  total  Soviet  financial  system  is  thus 
already  under  pressure.  The  U.S.S.R.  suf- 
fered a  $6  billion  current  account  deficit  last 
year,  and  its  satellites  will  probably  incur  an 
additional  $6  billion  or  $7  billion  deficit 
with  Western  Europe  this  year:  they  are 
hoping  to  restore  their  hard  currency  re- 
serves largely  by  the  shipment  of  gas 
through   the   projected   pipeline   that   the 
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Reagan  administration  is  now  frantically 
trying  to  block.  The  Soviets  have  been  draw- 
ing down  deposits  in  Western  banks  and 
selling  gold.  "They  are  likely  to  react  to  any 
further  financial  pressure  primarily  by  im- 
poverishing the  Polish  people. 

The  only  issues  so  far  seriously  discussed 
are  how  to  handle  the  carrying  charges  on 
Poland's  debt  for  1981  and  1982.  But.  as  the 
experts  well  know,  a  more  difficult  problem 
is  our  attitude  toward  new  credits  (amount- 
ing to  $4  billion  to  $6  billion  during  1982)  re- 
quired to  support  economic  life  at  anything 
like  tolerable  levels  and  permit  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Polish  economy. 

Its  decision  on  that  issue  will  critically 
test  the  administration's  fundamental  strat- 
egy for  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it 
is  well  that  the  issue  be  sharply  drawn.  On 
one  side  will  be  those  who  would  continue 
the  general  line  of  policy  we  have  pursued 
ever  since  the  early  thawing  of  the  Cold 
War  a  decade  ago.  In  general,  we  have  fa- 
vored measures  that  would  weaken  the 
Kremlin's  hold  over  Eastern  Europe  and 
draw  its  imprisoned  peoples  more  tightly 
into  the  West.  But  now  we  are  hearing  the 
angry  voices  of  the  hard-line  conservatives 
(the  neo- isolationists)  arguing  instead  for  a 
reversion  to  the  most  primitive  strategy  of 
the  Cold  War— that  we  insulate  the  Soviet 
power  system,  strengthen  its  prison  walls 
and  seal  off  both  oppressor  smd  victims  her- 
metically. 

The  central  thesis  of  this  group  is  that  we 
should  use  the  Polish  debts  to  punish  the 
wicked  Soviets.  Felix  Rohatyn  has  lent  his 
support  by  advocating  that  we  declare 
"Poland  bankrupt"  and  thus  "put  the 
burden  of  the  Polish  economy  squarely  on 
the  Soviet  Union,"  and.  for  reasons  that 
pass  all  understanding,  even  Weinberger 
seems  to  have  joined  the  clamorous  mob. 

One  of  the  principal  hard-line  arguments 
is  that  a  Soviet  government  short  of  capital 
jnight  have  to  curtail  its  military  expendi- 
tures, but  that  is  pure  speculation.  The 
more  likely  Soviet  reaction  would  be  to 
starve  its  "wn  people  while  strengthening 
the  political  clout  of  a  military  sector  al- 
ready gaining  alarming  influence. 

But  that  logic  escapes  the  most  fanatical 
and  vociferous  hard-liners  who  are  eager  for 
confrontation— tending  to  confuse  vindic- 
tiveness  with  policy  and  to  derive  their  most 
exquisite  pleasure  from  putting  an  indis- 
criminate thumb  in  the  Soviet  eye.  To  them 
the  East-West  struggle  is  a  religious  war. 
Some  Jire  even  bemused  by  the  fantasy  that 
harassing  the  Kremlin  will  contribute  to  the 
dissolution  of  a  Soviet  Empire  that,  they 
wishfully  argue,  is  already  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decay.  When  our  friends  across  the 
Atlantic  disdain  such  a  crusade,  the  hard- 
line conservatives  respond:  "So  much  the 
better:  America  can  act  more  freely  if  we 
need  no  longer  have  to  compromise  with 
effete  allies."  That  is  a  central  tenet  of  the 
isolationist  credo. 

LuckUy  for  our  republic  and  the  peace  of 
the  world,  the  great  bulk  of  Americans  are 
not  ideologues:  they  are  practical  men  and 
women  who  see  little  virtue  in  hectoring  the 
Soviets  just  for  sport.  They  do  not  wish  to 
increase  Polish  suffering  (one  should  not 
kick  one's  friends  when  they  are  down  even 
for  ideological  reasdtis)  nor  do  they  want 
our  country  to  be  isolated  or  our  European 
friends  left  alone  to  make  their  own  sepa- 
rate accommodations  with  Moscow.  Finally, 
they  have  no  desire  to  increase  the  polariza- 
tion of  a  world  already  at  odds  with  Itself. 

So  one  can  still  hope  that,  once  they  are 
informed  of  the  facts  and  their  implications. 


they  will  recognize  that  we  can  gain  nothing 
by  helping  to  precipitate  a  world  financial 
stringency  that  would  blight  both  West  and 
East,  and  that  no  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  measures  that  would  only  further 
grind  down  the  Poles.  Not  only  would  such 
measures  be  out  of  character  for  America 
and  imprison  Poland  more  hopelessly  in  the 
suffocating  Soviet  system:  they  would  also 
provide  the  Soviets  with  a  powerful  propa- 
ganda weapon.  "The  greedy  Western  cap- 
italists," so  the  Kremlin  would  tell  the 
Poles,  "are  doing  what  they  always  do:  using 
usury  to  starve  you.  Under  their  corrupt 
system,  they  care  only  for  money."  To  a 
people  suffering  bitter  hardship  during  an 
icy  Polish  winter,  what  could  be  more  per- 
suasive? 

But  if  we  are  to  avoid  using  Comecon's 
capital  plight  in  a  way  that  would  imcrease 
the  forced  unity  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  could  we 
not  still  use  it  to  gain  help  for  the  Poles?  As- 
suming that  we  and  our  Western  allies  could 
agree  on  a  negotiating  strategy,  should  we 
not  delicately  undertake  some  quiet  ex- 
changes both  with  the  Jaruzelskl  regime 
and  with  Moscow,  presumably  through  an 
Eastern  Eiu-opean  intermediary?  The  West- 
em  nations  could  indicate  their  willingness 
to  provide  continuing  limited  help  to  assist 
Poland's  extrication  from  its  financial  pre- 
dicament in  return  for  a  visible  Soviet  con- 
tribution to  the  Polish  people  as  well  as  visi- 
ble measures  to  ameliorate  repression  and 
permit  the  Poles  greater  individual  freedom. 
Quite  diplomacy  is  a  hard  discipline  for  a 
public  such  as  ours,  but  it  is  far  better  than 
bluster  and  meaningless  public  threats. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port any  action  proposed  tonight  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  thank 
him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague.  I  agree  the  dan- 
gers he  has  pointed  out  do  exist. 

Further  referring  to  the  conversa- 
tion with  Helmut  Schmidt,  I  recall 
that  he  said,  in  connection  with  this 
Polish  debt  question,  that  we  could 
manage  ourselves  into  a  world  finan- 
cial crisis,  into  a  worldwide  depression, 
because  of  the  nipple  effect  of  this 
kind  of  problem.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  guar- 
antee that  a  declaration  of  default  as 
far  as  the  Polish  debt  would  not  set 
off  the  same  kind  of  crisis  atmosphere 
that  happens  in  my  small  town  when 
somebody  goes  broke.  One  small  credi- 
tor can  rock  the  boat  and  then  they  all 
rush  in,  each  one  hoping  to  get  his 
while  there  is  still  something  left.  We 
could  have  the  same  kind  of  mad  rush 
of  creditors  here,  with,  really,  incalcu- 
lable results. 

So,  Mr.  President,  notwithstanding, 
I  think,  the  laudable  purpose  with 
which  I  am  sure  the  amendment  has 
been  offered  by  both  of  its  sponsors,  I 
am  constrained  to  oppose  it  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  defeat  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  hour  is  late,  but  I  do  wish  to 
respond  to  my  dear  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

In  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kas'ten)  and  in  my  own 
view,  what  we  are  about  here  is  obey- 
ing our  own  laws.  We  believe  that  the 


Administrative  Procedure  Act  requires 
that  any  change  in  our  agencies'  regu- 
lations is  done  only  after  public  notice 
and  is  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. The  new  procedures  regarding  the 
Governments'  payment  of  Polish  debts 
were  not. 

The  amendment  I  am  about  to  send 
forward  nevertheless  gives  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  policy  decisions  and  im- 
plement them,  if  he  will  simply  ex- 
plain to  Congress  that  they  are  neces- 
sary decisions  and  will  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  national  security.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  bind  a  President 
unduly.  Moreover,  it  instructs  him  on 
our  view  of  the  law  and  of  the  decision 
he  has  taken  with  respect  to  Poland's 
debt.  The  latter  is,  as  I  have  said 
today,  a  question  of  the  honor  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  suggested  changes 
in  the  amendment  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  have  at 
the  desk.  The  modifications  he  has 
suggested  would  confine  this  matter 
solely  to  loans  or  credits  extended  to 
Poland  so  that  there  would  be  no  jeop- 
ardy to  American  farmers  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  credit  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  modify  my  amendment  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President,  let  me  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  is 
there  a  cross-default  provision  in  the 
Polish  debt  situation?  In  other  words, 
does  a  default  of  any  part  of  the  debt 
bring  about  a  default  in  the  entire 
debt,  wherever  owed? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  has  a 
bearing  on  this  amendment  and  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  serious  question. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  should  have  to 
say  in  all  candor  that  I  am  not  aware 
of  a  formal  such  arrangement.  I  am 
aware  that  many  loan  agreements  in- 
clude default  on  another  loan  as  a  con- 
dition of  default,  and  that  this  prac- 
tice is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "cross- 
default."  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  referred  to  tank  provi- 
sions in  some  of  these  debts.  But  these 
are  domestic,  U.S.  affairs.  These  are 
U.S.  bankers,  10  banks  and  2  export 
corporations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  if,  as  I  believe 
may  be  the  case,  there  is  a  cross-de- 
fault provision— perhaps  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  could  enlight- 
en us  on  that,  since  he  is  the  author  of 
this  amendment— then  it  is  not  an  in- 
ternal U.S.  affair. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator's 
question.  There  is  a  cross-default  pro- 
vision. It  is  not  mandatory;  it  is  discre- 
tionary. In  other  words,  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised if,  in  the  mind  of  the  entity 
making  the  decision,  it  is  necessary. 
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I  should  like  to  have  the  floor  for 
one  more  moment.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  statements  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  somehow  this  action  is 
coming  all  at  once,  and  is  a  surprise. 

It  ought  not  to  be.  All  we  are  doing 
here  is  essentially  what  we  and  our 
allies  agreed  we  would  do  last  April 
when  we  rescheduled  the  debt.  We 
said,  and  all  of  our  allies  agreed,  that 
if  so-called  exceptional  circumstances 
occurred,  these  debts  would  be  de- 
clared in  default.  So  we  have  two  legal 
questions.  One  is  whether  CCC  money 
can  be  used  without  default  being  offi- 
cially declared.  The  other  question  is 
what  about  the  so-called  tank  clause 
agreed  to  in  April?  We  agreed  with  our 
allies,  so  they  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised. They  agreed  that  if  exceptional 
circumstances  occurred,  default  would 
be  declared. 

We  really  have  two  wrongs  here. 
First,  we  are  not  doing  what  we  said  in 
April  we  would  do.  Second,  we  are  bail- 
ing out  the  banks  in  a  way  that  could 
constitute  a  questionable  use  of  CCC 
funds.  It  should  not  be  a  surprise.  Our 
allies  agreed  with  us  in  April  that  this 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  seems  to  be  temporarily 
absent  from  the  floor.  I  think  this 
amendment  goes  to  such  a  critical 
question,  because  it  goes  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  action  we  are  about  to 
take,  whether  it  is  in  fact  an  internal 
domestic  question  or  whether  it  is  an 
international  question  which  will  have 
a  severe  impact  on  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance. Therefore,  with  no  prejudice  to 
further  offering  the  amendment.  I 
would  be  constrained  to  object  to  it  at 
this  moment,  just  until  we  have  long 
enough  to  discuss  it  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  keep  the  Senate.  I  know 
everyone  wants  to  vote.  I  am  not  here 
to  raise  a  budgetary  issue.  I  really  am 
having  a  little  difficulty  understand- 
ing what  this  is  all  about.  I  direct  my 
question  to  Senator  Mathias,  but  if 
any  of  the  others  who  are  here  would 
like  to  answer  it.  I  would  be  most  ap- 
preciative. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  not  sure  the 
Senator  should  direct  it  to  me.  I  just 
wandered  on  the  floor  a  few  minutes 
ago.  The  authors  of  the  amendment,  I 
am  sure,  know  much  more  about  it 
than  I  do. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  only  about  the  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  understand  what  is  going 
on.  We  have  a  CCC  program.  Today, 
we  are  going  to  increase  budget  au- 
thority  so   we   can   lend   some   more 


money,  because  that  program  is  going 
to  run  out  of  money. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  $5  billion,  sir,  not 
just  some  more  money. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes:  $5  billion. 

What  we  ought  to  understand  is  how 
does  the  issue  of  Poland  and  paying 
banks  for  Poland's  loans  arise? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
I 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  just  ask 
this:  How  can  we  use  CCC  money  to 
pay  banks  that  are  owed  money  when 
we  are  merely  a  guarantor  and  there  is 
no  default? 

I  am  not  saying  we  cannot  pay  the 
banks  without  declaring  default,  if  we 
want  to  do  It.  I  wonder  if  that  is  what 
the  CCC  says  now.  It  would  surprise 
me  if  it  did.  If  we  are  guarantors,  a 
guarantor  does  not  pay  off  unless 
there  is  a  default. 

I  am  not  sure  we  do  not  have  a 
bigger  issue,  and  we  ought  not  to  just 
close  our  eyes,  which  we  may  do  to- 
night. 

But  I  think  we  should  all  understand 
why  that  is  happening.  Can  somebody 
answer?  How  do  we  pay  off  guarantees 
before  there  is  a  default?  If  we  do  it 
here,  can  we  do  it  with  the  whole  CCC 
fund  all  over  the  world  with  all  these 
loans  being  made? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  knowledgeable  in  the  ex- 
treme in  this  matter  and  earlier  in  the 
debate  introduced  into  the  Record  a 
legal  brief  which  stated  that  in  fact 
the  recent  action  of  the  CCC  may  well 
be  illegal  but  perhaps  the  Senator 
might  wish  to  speak  to  this  himself. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  question  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  absolute- 
ly to  the  point.  We  are.  without  de- 
claring a  default,  buying  up  essentially 
the  loans  from  the  bank,  so  that 
rather  than  being  loans  from  the 
bank,  they  become  loans  from  the  U.S. 
Government.  That  is  essentially  what 
we  are  doing.  If  we  begin  with  this 
first  $71  million— I  have  the  schedule 
month  by  month  by  month— in  the 
next  4  years  it  adds  up  to  $876  million 
that  they  are  plarming  month  by 
month  to  pick  up  without  ever  declar- 
ing a  loan  in  default. 

We  can  argue  the  question  on  $71 
million  or  we  can  argue  the  question 
on  $171  million  or  we  can  get  to  $271 
million,  but  they  have  a  schedule  right 
now  showing  that  month  by  month 
they  are  going  to  pick  up.  without  de- 
claring these  loans  in  default.  $876 
million. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  my  friend  the 
chairman,  it  is  the  routine  procedure 
of  the  CCC,  that  when  the  holder  of  a 
guaranteed  loan  comes  in  to  say.  "The 
loan  is  not  being  repaid.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  have  my  insured  loan 
paid  to  me."  Routinely,  the  loan  is  de- 
clared to  be  in  default.  A  probably  ille- 
gal exception  was  made  on  January  29, 
by  the  administration. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  ask  these 
questions.  That  case  is  a  pretty  easy 
one.  If  one  is  going  to  vote  tonight  on 
that  issue  alone,  it  appears  to  me  quite 
obvious  how  we  should  vote.  We 
should  change  the  law  to  give  people 
authority  to  do  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  serious 
international  policy  decision  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  make  here,  and  I 
am  not  sure  we  should  make  it  on  an 
appropriations  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  little  more  to 
say  about  whether  we  are  going  to 
continue  this  kind  of  thing.  This  is  a 
very  serious  issue.  There  are  two 
schools  of  thought  about  the  entire 
Western  World  and  its  loans  to  the 
satellite  nations.  I  understand  that. 
Senator  Moynihan's  friend  from  New 
York,  Felix  Rohatyn,  who  solved  New 
York's  problem,  wrote  an  article,  and 
he  is  going  to  help  us  solve  this.  He 
said  he  would  solve  it  this  way.  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  Let  them  go  bankrupt.  Let 
the  Soviets  pick  up  the  tab.  says  he. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  we  could 
solve  it  in  a  little  different  way  here 
tonight.  Why  do  we  not  put  some  kind 
of  limit  on  this  action  by  the  CCC  and 
say  this  is  all  you  can  do  until  we  come 
back  here,  instead  of  forcing  an  inter- 
national crisis  over  a  very  small 
amount  of  money? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  First  of  all.  to  answer 
the  Senator's  second  question,  one  of 
the  basic  objections  to  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  might  have  the  effect 
of  forcing  another  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  tomorrow.  So,  no 
matter  what  we  did  in  terms  of  limita- 
tions or  whatever  kind  of  language  or 
mechanisms  or  whatever,  it  would  be 
objected  to  by  some.  But  the  Senator 
questioned,  further,  why  we  do  not 
change  the  law  to  allow  this  kind  of 
thing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Or  not  allow. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  would  say  that  an 
up-or-down  vote  on  this  floor  that 
would  say  we  will  allow  the  CCC  to 
bail  out  banks  in  default  around  the 
world  would  have  an  unlikely  chance 
of  passing,  in  the  sense  that  we  would 
not  want  to  change  the  law.  The  law  is 
written  the  way  it  is  because  we  want 
to  at  least  be  bailing  out  loans  that  are 
in  default,  not  loans  that  are  not. 

Who  is  making  the  judgment  as  to 
whether  they  are  in  default  or  not, 
whether  these  loans  need  to  be  bailed 
out?  This  is  a  terrible  procedure.  The 
reason  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  now  is 
that  we  are  in  the  process  of  making 
the  first  of  a  series  of  bailouts.  This  $5 
billion  is  coming  out  of  the  CCC  fund. 
These  are  fungible  funds.  We  have  to 
act  now. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  All  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  the  Senator  is  going  to  lose. 
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and  he  has  a  good  point.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  is  not  even  going  to  precipi- 
tate the  type  of  issue  that  we  have 
here.  He  might  precipitate  it  if  he  will 
say.  'OK.  we  are  going  to  let  you  pay 
off  these  loans  without  declaring  de- 
fault this  time  but  no  more  until  the 
issue  is  settled  by  Congress." 

The  Senator  is  not  going  to  win  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  of  an  international 
crisis  over  a  little  money.  But  what  the 
Senator  is  doing  is  opening  the  door,  if 
we  do  not  support  him,  for  the  CCC  to 
go  on  forever  paying  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. We  will  be  back  here  in  a 
few  months  adding  another  $5  billion 
to  CCC.  That  is  the  only  reason  I 
raised  the  question. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  deserving.  We  should 
have  some  consistency  in  our  policy.  I 
agree  with  that.  For  some  reason, 
what  we  are  doing  on  one  hand  is  stop- 
ping farm  exports  by  stopping  negotia- 
tions with  Poland  for  grain. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  asking 
the  American  taxpayer  to  bail  out  the 
New  York  bankers  and  bankrupt  Com- 
munist dictators  on  a  carte  blanche 
basis. 

To  bust  the  back  of  the  farmer  by 
jeopardizing  this  bill  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy  is  not  the  way  to  thrash 
this  issue  out  and  get  it  resolved.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  bottom  line  is  that  the  CCC 
needs  the  $5  billion  borrowing  author- 
ity to  cope  with  the  unprecedented 
commodity  loan  demand  and  the  defi- 
ciency estimates.  The  CCC  should  not 
be  permitted  to  cease  operations.  The 
facts  of  life  are— right  or  wrong;  tell  it 
as  it  is— the  House  is  going  home  to- 
morrow. If  we  start  cluttering  this  up 
with  foreign  policy  now,  we  are  going 
to  jeopardize  the  CCC  operation.  So 
let  us  get  on  with  voting  on  this  bill, 
voting  down  these  amendments,  and 
then  get  this  nonsense  cleared  up 
some  other  way. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  clarify  a 
point  for  me  in  this  debate?  Is  the 
Senator  a  proponent  or  an  opponent 
of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
clarify  this  for  me:  If  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  not  bought 
the  loans,  would  there  have  been  cross 
defaults  in  other  banks  around  the 
world? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  It  is  at  their  discre- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  is  at  whose  discre- 
tion? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  language  in  these 
loans  includes  cross-default  clauses, 
but  they  are  not  mandatory.  In  other 
words,  the  individual  lenders  would 
make  those  decisions. 

The  cross-default  clause  will  not 
automatically  trigger.  It  is  at  the  dis- 


cretion of  the  various  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  lenders. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  But  it  is  a  possibili- 
ty? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  It  is  a  possibility.  I 
think,  to  answer  the  Senator  in  more 
complete  terms,  it  is  a  distinct  possibil- 
ity. 

One  of  the  questions  that  I  ad- 
dressed this  morning  to  Secretary  Hor- 
mats  of  the  State  Department  and 
Secretary  Leland  of  the  Treasury  is 
what  would  be  the  effect  if  we  as- 
sumed the  most  crossover,  in  other 
words.  Would  we  unravel  the  entire  fi- 
nancial system  of  the  Elastem  bloc 
countries,  and  could  that  unraveling 
even  extend  possibly  to  Mexico  or  to 
Brazil  or  to  other  countries?  They  said 
no,  that  probably  would  not  happen. 

Their  position  is  close  to  the  position 
that  was  expressed  by  our  Ambassador 
to  West  Germany,  Arthur  Bums,  and 
was  picked  up  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial  the  other  day— that,  yes, 
it  would  be  a  serious  problem  but  that 
the  banks  could  desil  with  it;  it  is  man- 
ageable and  it  would  not  have  this  un- 
raveling effect. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Fine.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
public  official  to  make  sure  that  that 
does  not  happen,  the  unraveling  of  the 
international  banking  structure? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  us  intend  this.  I  simply  believe 
the  experts  that  I  talked  to  today. 
They  said  it  would  not  happen.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not  to 
unravel  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  start  to  place  the 
blame  where  it  belongs  for  the  financ- 
ing problems  that  we  have  in  Poland. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  My  point  is  that  if 
you  have  the  possibility  of  the  unrav- 
eling of  the  international  financial 
community  and  you  default  on  the  $71 
million  loan,  then  what  you  had  better 
have  in  place  is  a  contingency  plan  to 
prevent  the  bankruptcy  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  was 
before  the  Senator's  committee  and  so 
was  the  Secretary  of  State  before  the 
Finance  Committee  6  months  ago  at 
which  time  I  propounded  this  exact 
question:  What  is  the  contingency 
plan  if  there  is  a  default  in  Poland? 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  the  re- 
sponse was? 

"We  do  not  have  a  contingency 
plan." 

I  think  the  most  important  thing 
that  can  come  out  of  this  amendment 
is  for  the  Senate  to  begin  to  focus  on 
the  possibility  that  cross-default 
clauses  might,  indeed,  endanger  the 
economic  health  of  this  country  and 
we  better  have  a  contingency  plan. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
allow  me  to  make  a  comment,  I  would 


point  out  that  there  is  a  clause  in  this 
modified  amendment,  a  clause  which 
appeared  in  my  original  proposal, 
which  allows  the  President  to  proceed 
as  he  is  doing  if  he  will  only  explain  to 
us,  on  a  monthly  basis,  the  manner  in 
which  the  national  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  has  been  served  by 
these  payments  during  the  previous 
month.  It  does  serve  to  focus  the  ad- 
ministration's attention,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  concern  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  But  my  suspicion  is, 
and  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York  that  is  the  reason  the  adminis- 
tration brought  these  loans,  because 
they  know  they  do  not  have  a  contin- 
gency plan  and  were  not  willing  to 
take  the  chance. 

My  point  is  that  thing  is  going  to 
happen  again  and  again  and  again. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Unless  we  focus 
their  attention. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  well  known  for  his 
remark  that  there  is  nothing  that  con- 
centrates the  mind  so  well  as  the  pros- 
pect of  hanging.  It  seems  to  me  this 
might  concentrate  some  minds. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
on  his  feet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
the  resolution  in  such  a  way  that  Mr. 
Proxmire  will  cosponsor  it.  If  I  cannot 
get  unanimous  consent,  I  prefer  just 
to  simply  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  as  a  new  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  do  feel  constrained 
to  continue  my  objection  at  least  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  finish  this  meas- 
ure tonight.  It  appears  we  cannot. 

I  have  no  desire  to  preemptorily  try 
to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  with  a  ta- 
bling motion.  Obviously  there  is  grave 
concern  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  past  10  minutes 
in  length  so  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object  to  the  majority  leader's  sug- 
gestion, but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senate  that  if 
this  amendment  were  to  be  adopted 
we  would  not  want  to  delay  the  CCC 
bill.  By  not  discussing  this  fully  and 
voting  on  it  tonight  we  are  precluded 
from  presenting  it  with  the  possibility 
that  we  may  end  up  by  adopting  it  to- 
morrow and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  out  of  session. 

I  am  concerned  about  that,  and  I 
wish  to  make  sure  the  majority  leader 
is  aware  of  that,  that  if  we  vote  on  it 
tonight  and  the  House  votes  on  it  to- 
morrow  

Mr.  BAKER.  I  indicated  earlier  that 
I  thought  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  in  session  only  pro 
forma.  I  find  that  I  am  mistaken. 
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The  majority  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicated  they  will  be 
in  session  tomorrow  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  So  we  can  still  deal 
with  this  matter. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  have  the 
Senate  meet  at  10  a.m.  to  transact  rou- 
tine matters  such  as  special  orders  and 
then  proceed  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  All  right. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  request  for  a  period  for  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  There  will  be  no  further 
rollcall  votes  this  evening. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
counsellor  to  the  President.  I  was  in- 
volved in  the  deliberations  that  led  to 
the  decision  in  July  1970.  to  deny  tax 
exempt  status  to  racially  discriminato- 
ry private  schools.  We  were  successful 
then  because  such  a  result  not  only 
represented  settled  public  policy,  but 
was  required  as  well  imder  the  law.  I 
feel  certain  that  we  will  be  successful 
again  in  our  current  efforts  to  reverse 
the  unfortunate  decision  made  by  the 
administration  on  January  8.  Toward 
that  goal,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  1978  statement  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Troyer.  past  chairman  of  the  Exempt 
Organizations  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Tax  Sec- 
tion, and  a  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Smith  from  Archibald  Cox.  chairman, 
of  Common  Cause  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  this  material 
for  I  feel  it  explains  clearly  why  I  and 
many  others  feel  that  the  authority  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  this 
area  is  clear  and  has  been  clear  for 
over  a  decade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkhknt  or  Thomas  A.  Troyeh 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  panel: 
My  name  Is  Thomas  Troyer.  I  am  a  partner 
In  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Caplin  & 
Drysdale.  I  am  the  Immediate  past  chair- 
man of  the  Exempt  Organizations  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Bar  Association  Tax 
Section.  In  my  private  law  practice,  I  repre- 
sent a  good  many  charitable  organizations, 
including  some  educational  institutions. 

Today,  however,  1  underscore  that  I  am 
testifying  only  on  my  Individual  views  of  the 
law  which  is  the  subject  of  this  hearing.  I 
am  not  testifying  on  behalf  of  any  client.  I 
am  not.  of  course,  representing  my  law  firm. 
I  am  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  or  the  Tax  Section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

OVERVIEW 

As  I  have  reviewed  the  controlling  law  on 
the  subject  of  this  hearing  and  the  Internal 


Revenue  Servkes  proposed  Revenue  Proce- 
dure, I  have  been  led  to  three  conclusions. 

1.  First,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
a  clear  and  compelling  legal  responsibility 
to  adopt  an  effective  administrative  system 
to  foreclose  the  allowance  of  charitable  tax 
benefits  to  racially  discriminatory  private 
schools. 

2.  Second,  given  that  legal  responsibility, 
the  general  approach— and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "approach"— of  the  proposed  Revenue 
Procedure  is  a  good  one. 

3.  Third,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  work  promptly  with  representatives 
of  schools  which  have  legitimate  problems 
under  the  proposal  to  refine  the  rules  and 
resolve  the  problems— as  far  as  the  govern- 
ing law  permits  those  problems  to  be  re- 
solved—and then  the  Service  should  proceed 
to  adopt  the  Revenue  Procedure  in  final 
form.  It  should  not  defer  Its  own  adminis- 
tration of  exUtlng  law  pending  Congression- 
al review  of  the  area  and  possible  Congres- 
sional action  to  change  the  law. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  or  two  to  explain 
the  considerations  which  lead  to  each  of 
these  three  conclusions. 

IRS  LEGAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  a  clear  and  compelling 
legal  responsibility  to  adopt  an  effective  ad- 
ministrative mechanism  to  prevent  the  al- 
lowance of  charitable  tax  advantages  to  ra- 
cially discriminatory  private  schools. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
Green  v.  Connolly  case  In  1971,  It  has  been  a 
clear  and  firmly  established  principle  of  fed- 
eral tax  law  that  the  advantages  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  establishes  for  char- 
itable organizations— generally,  qualifica- 
tion to  receive  deductible  charitable  contri- 
butions and  tax  exemption— do  not  extend 
to  racially  discriminatory  private  schools. 
That  principle  has  been  repeatedly  recog- 
nized by  the  lower  federal  courts  since  1971. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  done  nothing  since 
that  time  to  cast  any  doubt  on  the  principle. 
Consequently,  by  now  there  simply  Is  no 
room  for  reasonable  dispute  about  it.  Fur- 
ther, while  there  is  no  comparably  definitive 
determination  on  the  point,  what  judicial 
authority  there  Is  uniformly  supports  the 
proposition  that  this  principle  of  law  does 
not  stop  at  the  door  of  the  church  school. 

NonethelesB,  despite  the  clarity  of  the  tax 
law  affirmed  In  the  Green  case,  we  have 
widespread  indications  that,  In  Important 
areas  of  the  law's  application,  it  simply  is 
not  controlling  people's  actions— that  pri- 
vate schools  which  do.  In  fact,  have  racially 
discriminatory  policies  are,  year  after  year 
after  year,  receiving  the  very  real  and  Im- 
portant financial  tax  advantages  which  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  they  are  not  enti- 
tled to.  Prom  20  to  30  Individual  schools 
have  specifically  been  held  by  courts  to 
have  racially  discriminatory  policies— but 
are  still,  to  this  day,  receiving  all  of  the  tax 
advantages  provided  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  for  charitable  organizations.  The 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  several 
times  drawn  attention  to  particular  schools, 
and  groups  of  schools,  that  practice  racial 
discrimination— but  continue  to  be  treated 
as  tax  qualified  charitable  organizations. 
The  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law,  a  highly  respected  and  highly 
professional  organization,  has  complied  In- 
formation, alleging  with  considerable  partic- 
ularity, racially  discriminatory  policies  by  a 
broad  range  of  schools  around  the  country- 
all  of  which  continue  to  derive  the  tax  bene- 
fits of  qualified  charitable  organizations. 
Beyond  this  rather  considerable  body  of  in- 


formation on  the  racial  policies  of  specific 
schools,  the  various  courts  which,  over  the 
years,  have  had  the  job  of  reviewing  the 
racial  policies  of  schools  in  non-tax  settings 
have  held  that  private  schools  formed  or 
substantially  expanded  close  to  the  time  of 
the  desegregation  of  the  public  schools  in 
their  community  bear  what  the  courts  have 
come  to  term  a  "badge  of  doubt":  that  is  to 
say.  the  courts  have  held  that  the  racial 
policies  of  this  entire  class  of  schools  are  at 
least  subject  to  special,  searching  scrutiny. 

The  situation,  then,  is  one  in  which  the 
major  principle  of  law  is  quite  clear,  but  in 
which  there  Is  evidence  from  a  diversity  of 
sources  that  the  law  is  not  being  complied 
with.  That  situation  has  arisen  because  the 
IRS  administrative  system  so  far  has  grant- 
ed charitable  clasElfication  to  schools  which 
say  that  they  are  nondiscriminatory— with- 
out any  real  regard  to  what  the  schools  do. 
In  that  situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Service  ought  to  take  a  bit  of  advice  from  a 
former  federal  official  who  was  around 
Washngton  in  the  early  1970s:  it  is  time  for 
the  Service  to  watch  what  these  people  do, 
not  what  they  say. 

APPROACH  OF  REVENUE  PROCEDURE 

If  the  Service  is  to  carry  out  the  legal  re- 
sponsibility, it  seems  to  me  that  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  proposed  Revenue  Pro- 
cedure Is  a  good  one.  In  so  far  as  possible,  it 
sets  out  objective  standards  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining whether  the  racial  policies  of  par- 
ticular schools  are  discriminatory  or  not- 
limiting  the  range  of  discretion  open  to  indi- 
vidual Revenue  Agents  and  other  adminis- 
trative IRS  personnel.  In  stating  these 
standards,  the  proposal  draws  heavily  upon 
the  experience  which  the  courts  have  devel- 
oped over  the  years,  in  non-tax  situations, 
to  detect  the  presence  of  discrimination  in 
school  policies.  The  proposal's  application 
of  special  tests  to  what  It  calls  "reviewable" 
schools  is  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  the 
courts  that  schools  in  this  class  carry  a 
badge  of  doubt.  Finally,  the  proposal  grants 
what  seems  to  me  a  rather  generous  safe 
harbor  rule  for  schools  which  actually  have 
significant  minority  enrollment. 

Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that,  with 
the  proposed  Revenue  Procedure,  the  IRS  is 
on  the  right  track  to  fulfilling  its  legal  re- 
sponsibility on  this  subject. 

REVISION  AND  ADOPTION  OF  REVENUE 
PROCEDURE 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  IRS  has  pro- 
ceeded all  of  the  way  down  the  track  and 
into  the  station  yet.  As  comments  of  other 
speakers  today  have  indicated,  some  signifi- 
cant room  remains  for  redrafting,  refine- 
ment, and  revision  of  the  Revenue  Proce- 
dure. To  the  extent  that  these  steps  can  be 
taken  to  accommodate  the  real  and  legiti- 
mate problems  of  private  schools  actually 
operating  in  a  good  faith  nondiscriminatory 
fashion,  the  Service  should  take  them. 

Once  that  Is  done,  however,  the  IRS 
should  adopt  the  Revenue  Procedure  for- 
mally and  proceed  to  apply  it  vigorously  In 
the  Service's  administration  of  existing  law. 
A  number  of  the  Congressional  critics  of  the 
IRS  proposal  this  morning  and  others  have 
asked  the  Service  to  wait— wait  until  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
entire  area  and  adopt  new  legislation  to  deal 
with  it.  There  are  some  people  involved  here 
who  have  already  been  waiting— and  wait- 
ing—and waiting.  They  are  the  minority 
children  who  have  Constitutional  and  statu- 
tory rights  to  nondiscriminatory  education- 
al opportunities.  The  Supreme  Court  told  us 
In  1971  that  the  tax  advantages  established 
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by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  charita- 
ble organizations  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
undermine  the  realization  of  those  chil- 
dren's rights. 

Since  that  time,  children  who  were  barely 
beginning  elementary  school  have  proceed- 
ed through  grade  after  grade  and  have  grad- 
uated. Teenagers  who  were  in  high  school 
have  passed  entirely  out  of  the  educational 
system,  have  families  of  their  own,  and  are 
beginning  to  wonder  what  kind  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  will  be  available  for 
their  children. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  waited  long 
enough.  We  have  known  what  the  control- 
ling law  here  is  for  a  very  long  time.  Con- 
gress has  already  had  almost  a  decade  to  do 
something  about  that  law  if  it  does  not  like 
it— and  it  will  have  further  opportunity  to 
review  It  within  a  month.  At  least  by  now 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  sufficient 
experience  with  its  present  administrative 
system  to  know  that,  as  a  means  of  enforc- 
ing the  law,  it  simply  does  not  work.  In  light 
of  that,  the  IRS  has  an  unavoidable  legal 
responsibility  to  adopt  a  system  that  does 
work. 

Common  Cause. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  26.  1982. 
Hon.  William  French  Smith. 
Attorney   General,    Department   of  Justice. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  write  on 
behalf  of  Common  Cause  to  protest  the  Ad- 
ministration's recent  actions  undermining 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  policy  of  de- 
nying tax  exempt  status  to  private  schools 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race.  The 
Administration's  approach  to  this  issue  has 
been  legally  wrong,  and  procedurally  inde- 
fensible. No  legislation  Is  needed  to  validate 
the  long-standing  IRS  policy,  which  has  a 
solid  basis  in  law  and  has  been  tacitly  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Singling  out  this  IRS 
policy  from  all  other  analogous  interpreta- 
tive rulings,  and  claiming  that  it,  alone, 
needs  specific  Congressional  action  before  it 
can  be  enforced  Is  itself  discriminatory. 

Further,  there  appears  to  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  Administration's  decision  to 
grant  favored  tax  exempt  status  to  Bob 
Jones  University  and  Goldsboro  Christian 
School.  Nothing  relevant  to  the  tax  laws  dis- 
tinguishes these  two  schools  from  many 
others  similarly  situated— except  the  judi- 
cial ruling  that  they  are  not  tax  exempt.  If 
the  other  segregated  institutions  are  to  be 
denied  a  tax  exemption,  the  same  policy 
should  apply  to  Bob  Jones  University  and 
the  Goldsboro  Christian  School.  The  Ad- 
ministration's determination  to  grant  them 
favored  status  seems  to  be  only  a  device  for 
circumventing  the  Judiciary  by  mooting  a 
successful  legal  case,  vacating  an  Important 
lower  court  decision,  and  avoiding  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling. 

The  Treasury  Department's  view  that  it 
need  not  deny  tax  exemptions  to  segregated 
schools  is  plainly  contrary  to  judicial  prece- 
dents. In  1971,  a  three-judge  district  court 
permanently  enjoined  the  Department  from 
granting  tax  exempt  status  to  private 
schools  in  Mississippi  which  engage  in  racial 
discrimination.  Green  v.  Connally.  330  F. 
Supp.  1150  (D.D.C.  1971)  (three- judge 
court),  a/Td.  mem.  sub  norru  Coit  v.  Green, 
404  U.S.  997  (1971).  Although  the  wording 
of  that  injunction  Is  technically  limited  to 
schools  located  In  Mississippi,  the  court  left 
no  doubt  that  its  reasoning  and  its  declara- 
tion of  law  applies  nationwide.  Judge  Le- 
venthal,  writing  for  the  court,  stated: 

To  obviate  any  possible  confusion,  the 
court  Is  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  laying 


down  a  special  rule  for  schools  located  In 
Mississippi.  The  underlying  principle  Is 
broader,  and  Is  applicable  to  schools  outside 
Mississippi  with  the  same  or  similar  badge 
of  doubt.— 330  P.  Supp.  at  1174. 

The  three-judge  court  anticipated  the 
danger  of  weakening  actions  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  In  ruling  that  declarative 
and  injunctive  relief  were  necessary  despite 
the  Department's  voluntary  agreement  to 
change  its  policy,  the  court  noted: 

If  defendants'  construction  were  discre- 
tionary, it  could  be  changed  in  the  future. 
We  think  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  a  declara- 
tion of  relief  on  an  enduring,  permanent 
basis,  not  on  a  basis  that  could  be  with- 
drawn with  a  shift  in  the  tides  of  adminis- 
tration, or  changing  perceptions  of  sound 
discretion.— 330  F.  Supp.  at  1170-71. 

The  Treasury  Department  explains  its 
recent  "change  of  perceptions"  by  referring 
to  your  advice  as  Attorney  General  that 
there  is  insufficient  statutory  basis  in  the 
lax  code  for  the  Treasury  to  continue  to 
deny  the  exemptions.  This  advice  flies  in 
the  face  of  precedent. 

In  Green  v.  Connally,  supra,  the  three- 
judge  court  concluded,  after  extensive  anal- 
ysis, that  denial  of  tax  exemptions  to  dis- 
criminatory institutions  was  not  only  au- 
thorized, but  required,  by  the  current  tax 
provisions.  330  F.  Supp.  at  1164.  To  do  oth- 
erwise, the  court  said,  would  "frustrate" 
long-standing  federal  public  policy  against 
support  for  racial  segregation  of  schools.  Id. 
at  1164.  Further,  the  court  held  that  any 
contrary  construction  of  the  tax  code— such 
as  that  now  adopted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment—would "raise  serious  constitu- 
tional questions."  Id.  The  court  held  that 
"it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  establish 
that  such  support  can  be  provided  consist- 
ently with  the  Constitution."  Id.  at  1165;  see 
also  Green  v.  Kennedy,  309  F.  Supp.  1127 
(D.D.C.  1970).  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
this  decision.  Coit  v.  Green,  404  U.S.  997 
(1971). 

The  Fourth  Circuit  reached  precisely  the 
same  result  in  Bob  Jones  University  v. 
United  States.  639  F.2d  147  (4th  Cir.  1980). 
cert  granted  50  U.S.L.W.  3278  (U.S.  Oct.  13. 
1981).  The  court  relied  heavily  upon  the 
reasoning  of  the  Green  case  to  conclude 
that  the  IRS  acted  within  its  statutory  au- 
thority in  denying  tax  exempt  status  to  a 
racially  discriminatory  school.  The  court 
held  that  the  government's  Interpretation 
of  the  tax  code  to  deny  such  an  exemption 
was  supported  by  the  statute's  "purpose  and 
history,"  and  was  consistent  with  "govern- 
ment policy  against  subsidizing  racial  dis- 
crimination In  education,  public  or  private." 
/d  at  151.  It  Is  this  decision  which  the  gov- 
ernment now  seeks  to  have  the  Supreme 
Court  vacate  as  moot. 

One  more  point  is  exceedingly  Important. 
Surely  you  will  agree  that  under  our  system 
of  government  It  is  ultimately  for  the  Judi- 
ciary to  rule  upon  whether  the  Treasury 
has  authority  to  withhold  tax  exempt  status 
from  a  school  that  engages  in  racial  discrim- 
ination. Two  courts  have  held  that  it  does 
have  that  authority.  As  a  former  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States  I  realize  that 
there  are  occasions  on  which  a  responsible 
law  officer  feels  that  he  cannot  in  good  con- 
science defend  a  lower  court  decision  favor- 
able to  the  Government.  I  assume  that  that 
was  your  position  on  the  merits  In  this  case, 
even  though  It  seems  to  me  to  fly  In  the 
face  of  reason  and  justice.  But  surely,  on 
that  assumption,  the  only  proper  course  was 
to  ask  the  Solicitor  General  to  file  a  confes- 
sion of  error,  stating  that  you  believe  the 


judgment  below  to  be  erroneous,  explaining 
your  reasoning,  and  submitting  the  issue  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  its  decision.  If  no 
one  else  was  willing,  you  could  have  filed 
such  a  confession  of  error  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Seeking  to  moot  the  case  by  giving 
these  two  taxpayers  preferential  treatment, 
however  well  intended,  is  bound  to  appear 
as  a  deliberate  effort  to  avoid  a  judicial 
ruling. 

I  submit  that  the  suggestion  of  mootness 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  any  question 
concerning  the  correctness  of  that  judg- 
ment should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Treasury  Department's  assertion  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  congressional  guidance  at 
this  time  is  also  without  foundation.  The 
non-exemption  policy  implemented  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  1971  was  followed 
for  eleven  years  by  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations,  and  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  Congress.  Particularly  in 
light  of  the  judicial  decisions  which  had 
construed  the  current  code  to  support  and 
authorize  that  practice.  Congress'  failure  to 
amend  the  statute  over  the  past  decade 
must  be  considered  as  expressing  agreement 
with  the  Treasury  Department's  policy.  See, 
e.g.,  Helvering  v.  WinmiU,  305  U.S.  79.  83 
(1938).  Congressional  action  would  be  neces- 
sary only  to  change  the  Department's  long- 
standing practice,  not.  as  you  suggest,  to 
continue  it.  Indeed,  Congress  has  approving- 
ly noted  the  judicial  decisions  requiring  the 
denial  of  tax  exemptions  to  segregated 
schools.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  reports 
on  a  1976  tax  bill  cite  the  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmance of  Green  v.  Connolly,  supra,  and 
state  that  racial  discrimination  is  "inconsist- 
ent" with  an  educational  Institution's  tax 
exempt  status.  S.  Rep.  No.  94-1318,  94th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  8  n.5  (1976);  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
94-1353,  94th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  8  n.5  (1976). 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  its  day- 
to-day  administration  of  the  tax  code, 
makes  countless  determinations  on  the 
scope  and  application  of  the  law.  Including 
questions  of  whether  exempt  status  is  justi- 
fied In  light  of  clear  national  policies.  See. 
e.g..  Revenue  Ruling  80-278,  1980-2  C.B. 
175;  Revenue  Ruling  80-279.  1980-2  C.B. 
176;  Revenue  Ruling  76-204,  1976-1  C.B. 
152;  Revenue  Ruling  75-384,  1975-2  C.B. 
204.  In  Revenue  Ruling  76-204,  for  example, 
exemption  was  granted  on  the  ground  that 
"the  organization  is  enhancing  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  express  national  policy  of 
conserving  the  nation's  unique  natural  re- 
sources." (Emphasis  suppUed.)  In  Revenue 
Ruling  75-384,  on  the  other  hand,  exemp- 
tion was  denied  to  an  organization  formed 
to  promote  world  peace  and  disarmament  by 
nonviolent  direct  action  including  acts  of 
civil  disobedience  on  the  ground  that  the  or- 
ganizations  activities  "demonstrate  an  ille- 
gal purpose  which  is  inconsistent  with  char- 
itable ends."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  In  addi- 
tion to  these  recent  "published"  rulings, 
many  "private  letter  rulings"  have  proceed- 
ed on  a  similar  analysis.  All  of  these  au- 
thorities take  various  national  policies  into 
account  in  passing  upon  the  issue  of  exemp- 
tion. 

Such  decisions  applying  fundamental  na- 
tional policies  are  routinely  made  without 
recourse  to  Congress.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  now  singled  out  one  policy  relat- 
ing to  the  tax  treatment  of  'segregated 
schools  and  imposed  upon  it  the  unique  ob- 
stacle of  requiring  express  congressional  ap- 
proval. In  singling  out  this  one  policy  as  re- 
quiring specific  congressional  approval,  the 
Administration  is  Imposing  an  unwarranted 
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and  perhaps  unconstitutional  burden  on  the 
federal  government's  anti-dlscrimlnation 
policies.  In  an  analogous  situation,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  the  Imposition  of 
special  burdens  on  those  seeking  govern- 
mental relief  against  racial  discrimination  is 
itself  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  Hunter  v.  Erikson,  393  U.S.  385.  391 
(1969). 

Thus,  the  Administration's  actions  in 
these  cases,  unless  corrected,  will  have  two 
distressing  consequences.  Despite  belated 
protestations,  it  will  encourage  discrimina- 
tory racial  policies  repugnant  to  most  Amer- 
icans. It  will  also  foster  the  widespread  cyni- 
cism that  results  when  the  chief  law  officer 
of  the  United  States  puts  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  seeming  to  grant  special  favors  to 
two  taxpayers  In  an  effort  to  circumvent  the 
rule  of  law. 
Sincerely. 

Archibald  Cox, 

Chairman. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  COLLEGES 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  by  Dr.  Michael  I.  Sovem.  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  February  7.  New  York 
Times  magazine.  In  this  essay.  Presi- 
dent Sovem  compellingly  argues  the 
case  for  keeping  Federal  aid  to  col- 
leges. President  Sovem  believes  that  it 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  reverse  "the  dam- 
aging cuts  in  student  aid  as  well  as 
cuts  tn  the  funding  of  new  scientific 
equipment  and  in  university  research 
budgets."  Increased  support  for  educa- 
tion and  research  must,  he  writes,  be 
given  a  high  priority.  I  agree. 

I  found  his  article  so  insightful  and 
so  thought-provoking  that  I  felt  I 
simply  must  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  insert  President 
Sovem's  article  in  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  Feb. 

7, 1982] 

The  Case  for  Keepihg  U.S.  Aid  to  Colleges 

(By  Michael  I.  Sovem) 

"If  you  think  education  is  expensive," 
goes  an  old  college  fund-raising  maxim,  "try 
Ignorance."  The  warning  is  timely. 

At  a  time  when  Government  should  be 
making  major  new  investments  in  campus 
research,  vital  to  raising  national  productivi- 
ty, the  Reagan  Administration  has  em- 
barked on  a  progriun  of  "economies"  that 
will  drastically  curtail  research  efforts  in 
the  nation's  universities,  turn  many  of  the 
best  minds  of  a  generation  away  from  ca- 
reers in  education  and  research,  and  close 
the  door  to  first-rate  young  people  who 
cannot  pay  today's  tuitions. 

Obviously,  those  assigning  us  the  loser's 
role  In  the  international  technology  compe- 
tition have  not  intended  these  conse- 
quences. Commenting  on  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  David  Stockman  himself  conceded 
that  "we  didn't  think  it  all  the  way 
through." 

It  is,  however,  not  too  late  to  think  it  all 
the  way  through  and  reverse  the  damaging 
cuts  in  student  aid  as  well  as  cuts  in  the 
funding  of  new  scientific  equipment  and  in 


university  research  budgets— measures  that 
would  actually  result  in  "savings"  of  only  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  is  spending  too  much  or 
too  little,  nor  whether  the  supply-siders. 
Keynesians  or  monetarists,  have  the  best  of 
the  argument.  Whatever  the  economic  faith 
of  our  elected  officials,  increased  support 
for  education  and  research  must  be  given  a 
high  priority. 

The  predominance  of  American  professors 
among  Nobel  Prize  winners  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  our  cam- 
puses in  producing  men  and  women  who 
gave  this  nation  the  lead  it  once  enjoyed  in 
science  and  technology.  But  Nobel  Prizes 
celebrate  the  accomplishments  of  yesterday, 
not  tomorrow. 

Today,  at  independent  universities  that 
trained  most  of  the  country's  scientists  and 
produced  the  lion's  share  of  major  research 
advances,  world-renowned  pioneers  are 
working  in  physical  facilities  that  are  woe- 
fully out  of  date.  Although  China's  scientif- 
ic development  fell  far  behind  us  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  a  recent  group  of  Chi- 
nese visitors  were  astonished  at  the  anti- 
quated scientific  equipment  they  saw  on  a 
tour  of  a  leading  Middle  Western  university. 

Had  they  traveled  more  widely,  they 
would  have  realized  that  this  was  the  norm 
and  not  the  exception.  Not  only  has  labora- 
tory equipment  been  refined  at  a  dizzying 
pace,  but  costs  have  sky-rocketed  as  well.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  found  that  a  $750  million  in- 
vestment in  scientific  equipment  and  facili- 
ties is  needed  over  the  next  three  years 
simply  to  sustain  current  activities  at  only 
15  of  the  nation's  research  universities. 

It  would  be  hyperbolic  to  say  that  we  are 
embarking  on  our  own  Cultural  Revolution. 
But  one  can  imagine,  without  exaggeration, 
a  news  story  of  Jan.  20,  1989,  datelined 
Washington,  that  reads:  "In  her  inaugural 
address,  the  President  called  for  a  multibil- 
lion-doUar  crash  program  of  Federal  and 
private  Investment  in  America's  university 
research  'oase.  She  asserted  that  radical 
action  is  critical  to  meet  the  problems  posed 
by  the  greatest  shortage  of  scientists  and 
scholars  in  our  history.  Without  it,  she  said, 
we  have  no  hope  of  regaining  our  position 
as  tenth  most  productive  nation  in  the 
world." 

Such  a  news  story  would  not  be  farfetched 
because  the  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States  has  slipped  to 
tenth  place  in  the  world.  Our  foreign  trade 
pattern  resembles  that  of  an  underdevel- 
oped country;  We  export  raw  materials  in 
abundance  and  import  more  manufactured 
goods  than  we  sell  abroad.  All  this  cannot 
be  Isolated  from  the  fact  that  over  the  past 
15  years,  Japan  and  West  Germany  have 
doubled  their  output  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

Tolerance  of  this  erosion  of  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  runs  counter  both  to 
the  Reagan  agenda  and  to  a  long  and  wise 
tradition.  Since  World  War  II,  the  Govern- 
ment has  pursued  a  bipartisan  policy  rooted 
in  the  recognition  that  the  nation's  well- 
being  depends  on  a  national  commitment  to 
the  quality  of  its  universities.  Federal  sup- 
port produced  the  rapid  growth  of  graduate 
schools  and  the  consequent  surge  to  inter- 
national pre-eminence  of  American  universi- 
ty research.  The  Federal  Government  has 
recognized  that  scientific  and  technological 
competitions  with  other  nations  are  won  or 
lost  on  American  campuses. 

Major  research  universities  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud the  Reagan  Administration's  goals  of 


controlling  inflation  and  promoting  a  sound 
and  stable  economy,  but  these  goals  are  not 
served  by  cutbacl;£  in  Federal  assistance  to 
higher  education.  When  a  high-technology 
company  is  in  danger  of  losing  out  to  the 
competition,  it  invests  more  in  research  and 
development,  not  less.  In  the  world  econo- 
my, the  United  States  competes  for  scientif- 
ic leadership  not  only  with  Japan  but  with 
much  of  Western  Europe.  If  this  country  is 
to  meet  that  competition,  have  a  sound 
economy  and  bring  inflation  under  control, 
it  must  invest  more  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. Past  investment  in  American  universi- 
ties has  been  repaid  many  times  over  by 
massive  contributions  to  the  national 
strength.  If  there  is  a  time  to  increase  that 
investment,  this  is  it. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  there 
was  no  Federal  program  to  deal  with  the  de- 
caying physical  plant  of  the  nation's  univer- 
sities. There  was  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  outdated  equip- 
ment, but  this  was  killed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  What  all  universi- 
ties had  was  a  respectable  program  for 
making  the  most  of  their  "human  capital." 
"Human  capital."  the  economist  Eli  Ginz- 
berg  pointed  out.  "defined  as  the  skill,  dex- 
terity and  Icnowledge'  of  the  population,  has 
become  the  critical  input  that  determines 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy.  .  .  ." 
This  perspective  underlies  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's provision  since  1965  of  nearly  $20 
billion  in  loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsi- 
dies for  college  and  university  students  plus 
billions  more  in  direct  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents most  in  need.  Session  after  session  of 
Congress  concluded  that  these  funds  would 
be  a  fruitful  investment  in  the  nation's 
future. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  however,  is 
pressing  a  massive  assault  on  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  Federal  student  aid  program. 
It  did  put  an  end  to  such  questionable  pro- 
grams as  subsidized  loans  to  families  that 
did  not  need  them.  But  by  proposing  huge 
additional  cuts  in  student  aid.  the  Adminis- 
tration has  shown  little  understanding  of 
the  critical  importance  of  such  aid  to  the 
national  interest.  Without  a  strong  Federal 
role  in  assisting  promising  students  to  fur- 
ther their  studies,  the  supply  of  students 
will  diminish  in  quantity  and  quality.  In 
fact,  many  graduate  schools  are  facing  a  di- 
minishing pool  of  qualified  applicants. 

Ironically,  success  in  the  drive  against  stu- 
dent aid  would  mean  not  only  a  dismantling 
of  much  of  the  nation's  research  base,  but  a 
large  increase  in  costs  to  the  taxpayer  as 
well. 

To  understand  that  paradox,  one  must  un- 
derstand the  financing  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. It  actually  costs  about  $8,000  per  stu- 
dent for  a  college  to  run  a  high-quality  un- 
dergraduate program.  That  does  not  include 
books,  room,  board  and  other  living  costs. 

Suppose  a  promising  Cincinnati  high- 
school  senior— call  him  Alex  Hamilton- 
wants  to  attend  an  Ivy  League  university. 
The  Hamilton  family's  income  is  about  the 
national  median  of  $21,000.  Alex's  younger 
sister  is  also  a  good  student. 

Many  students  like  Alex  are  enrolled  in  in- 
dependent colleges  and  universities  today. 
How?  First,  they  are  often  not  charged  what 
it  actually  costs  to  educate  them.  Endow- 
ment income  and  contributions  meet  some 
expenses  that  would  otherwise  be  passed 
along  as  part  of  the  tuition  fee.  Second, 
needy  students  can  receive  an  additional 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  a  scholarship,  for 
which  Alex  Hamilton  would  qualify  at  many 
schools.    Third,    Alex    may    borrow    $2,500 
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from  a  bank  at  9  percent  Interest  under  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  Fourth, 
he  would  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  Pell 
Grant  of  about  $800.  He  and  his  parents 
would  make  up  the  rest— from  any  savings 
they  might  have  and  from  his  summer  and 
after-school  jobs. 

Thus,  we  have  a  package  of  support  pro- 
vided by  the  college,  Alex,  his  parents,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Like  millions  of 
Americans  before  him— including  Ronald 
Reagan  and  me— Alex  is  working  his  way 
through  college.  But  times  have  changed: 
No  student  can  earn  what  it  costs  to  attend 
an  independent  college  today.  To  ask  that 
every  student  contribute  something  before 
receiving  help  is  fair.  To  withhold  help  from 
those  who  have  done  all  that  can  be  expect- 
ed of  them  is  cruel  and  ultimately  wasteful. 

How  much  is  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
tually contributing  to  the  cost  of  Alexs 
higher  education?  Since  he  pays  no  interest 
on  his  loan  until  after  graduation,  the  Fed- 
eral share  includes  the  interest  on  that 
$2,500  loan— say  $375  per  year  (at  15  per- 
cent interest).  That  plus  his  Pell  Grant  of 
$800  totals  $1,175  for  his  freshman  year. 
The  taxpayer's  dollar  is  matched  about  6  to 
1  by  private  resources,  and  Alex  is  free  to 
choose  a  college  based  on  his  ability.  (As  he 
moves  to  his  senior  year  and  borrows  more, 
the  Federal  interest  cost  will  rise  according- 
ly, but  it  will  never  be  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  his  total  costs.) 

What  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posed? First  shrink  the  Pell  Grant  program. 
This  would  eliminate  Alex  Hamilton's  eligi- 
bility. Subtract  $800.  Second,  abolish  the  in- 
school  interest  subsidy.  Subtract  the  re- 
maining $375.  There  would  be  an  apparent 
saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  $1,175. 

But  there  is  no  such  saving.  It  still  costs 
$8,000  to  educate  Alex  Hamilton.  Without 
the  option  of  going  to  a  private  college  or 
university— where  the  cost  of  that  education 
is  largely  absorbed  by  private  resources- 
students  like  Alex  will  most  likely  go  to  a 
public  institution  close  to  home.  The  tuition 
at  a  publicly  supported  institution  is  about 
$1,500:  the  remaining  $6,500  comes  from 
public  funds.  Thus,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  students  at  public  universities, 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  actually  be 
saddling  state  taxpayers  with  an  increased 
cost  of  $6,500  in  order  to  save  $1,175. 

Furthermore,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's policy  toward  higher  education  will 
affect  a  staggeringly  large  number  of  stu- 
dents: Most  of  this  country's  12  million  col- 
lege and  university  students  come  from  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  less  than  $30,000;  the 
families  of  many  earn  less  than  $20,000. 

A  fundamental  strength  of  the  American 
system  of  higher  education  is  diversity.  It 
would  be  folly  to  upset  the  balance  of  public 
and  private  education,  to  limit  individual 
choice,  to  segregate  rich  students  in  private 
universities  and  the  poor  and  middle  class  in 
public  ones.  Yet  these  are  the  effects  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  financial  aid 
policy. 

What  of  the  effect  of  the  Administration's 
proposals  on  graduate  schools— the  source 
of  tomorrow's  researchers,  scholars  and 
teachers? 

If  Alex  Hamilton  were  to  spend  four  years 
at  an  independent  college,  by  the  time  he 
graduated  he  would  owe  $10,000— plus, 
under  the  Administration's  plan,  annual  in- 
terest costs.  Lending  institutions  have  indi- 
cated they  will  not  take  on  the  burden  of 
collecting  interest  from  students  on  a  peri- 
odic basis.  In  response,  the  Administration 
has  recommended  compounding  the  interest 


so  Alex  will  owe  not  $10,000  on  graduation, 
but  $12,000  or  more. 

At  that  point  he  must  decide  whether  to 
go  on  for  a  Ph.D.  or  try  a  professional 
school.  As  a  graduate  student  he  is  now  enti- 
tled to  borrow  $5,000  a  year.  If  Alex  chooses 
the  Ph.D.  route,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal would  bring  his  cumulative  debt  after 
his  first  year  to  approximately  $19,000. 
After  his  second  year,  that  debt  will  be  ap- 
proaching $26,000.  And  he  stUl  has  at  least 
three  more  years  before  he  can  reasonably 
hope  to  get  an  assistant  professorship— at  a 
salary  of  less  than  $20,000  a  year.  The  pros- 
pect is  forbidding  even  with  the  in-school  in- 
terest subsidy. 

The  nation's  universities  are  producing 
lawyers  and  business-school  graduates  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  and  scientists  and  schol- 
ars in  diminishing  numbers.  Traditionally,  a 
large  proportion  of  graduate  students  in  the 
humanities  have  set  their  sights  on  college 
teaching.  But  with  Uttle  hope  of  immediate 
employment  during  the  current  tenure 
bulge,  many  of  the  best  scholars  are  switch- 
ing to  professional  schools.  In  an  exhaustive 
and  disturbing  study  of  the  perils  facing 
American  graduate  schools,  William  G. 
Bowen.  president  of  Princeton  University, 
found  that  in  1980  only  34  percent  of  all 
summa  graduates  at  Harvard-Radcliffe 
planned  immediate  graduate  study  In  the 
arts  and  sciences— compared  with  more  than 
75  percent  in  the  mid-1960's.  And  who  will 
be  there  to  teach  the  next  generation  of  sci- 
entists? Between  1970  and  1980,  the  number 
of  Ph.D.'s  in  physics  graduating  from  Amer- 
ican universities  dropped  by  almost  half— 
from  1,740  to  985. 

If  the  budget  cutters  have  their  way,  to- 
morrow's little  band  of  Ph.D's  will  consist  of 
the  scions  of  the  wealthy,  another  handful 
that  the  best-endowed  universities  can 
afford  to  support,  and  a  larger  number  sup- 
ported by  taxpayers  at  public  colleges  and 
universities.  Though  our  graduate  schools 
have  had  a  glorious  past— leading  the  nation 
in  a  century  of  unparalleled  advances  In  re- 
search—whether they  have  a  future  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  resistance  of  Con- 
gress to  an  unbelievably  shortsighted  pro- 
posal. 

I  believe  deeply  in  the  unquantifiable 
values  of  a  university.  Great  universities 
aspire  to  transmit  to  their  students  the  her- 
itage of  civilization;  to  unlock  the  treasures 
of  the  past;  to  bring  fresh  vision  and  new 
discipline  to  the  growing  fund  of  human 
knowledge;  to  enliven  curiosity;  to  cherish 
the  freedom  to  explore  and  express:  to  en- 
courage Joy  In  the  presence  of  beauty  and 
appreciation  In  the  presence  of  wisdom;  to 
discover.  In  the  words  of  William  Saroyan, 
"that  which  shines  and  is  beyond  corrup- 
tion." It  is  not  simply  for  technology  that 
we  need  to  know  more,  Lewis  Thomas  ob- 
serves, "but  for  the  hope  of  wisdom  which 
our  kind  of  culture  must  acquire  for  its  sur- 
vival." 

A  society  that  undervalues  such  aspira- 
tions does  so  at  Its  peril.  But  even  If  one  be- 
lieves that  a  democratic  society  has  no  stake 
transcending  economics  and  defense  in  the 
education  of  its  citizens,  one  has  to  conclude 
that  the  Administration's  policy  toward 
higher  education  runs  counter  to  the  goals 
it  has  set  for  itself. 

Anyone  who  balances  the  cost  of  funda- 
mental laboratory  research— which  provides 
the  base  for  such  practical  discoveries  as 
antibiotics— against  the  soaring  cost  of  med- 
ical care  will  find  that,  dollar  for  dollar,  bio- 
medical research  is  far  and  away  the  best 
buy  in  town.  The  sad  irony  is  that  today. 


with  the  explosive  productivity  of  the  "new 
biology,"  the  opportunities  for  helping  pa- 
tients in  the  nation's  hospitals  are  greater 
than  ever  before.  Yet  In  1981  the  Reacan 
Administration  insisted  on  cutting  funding 
of  basic  biomedical  research  in  our  universi- 
ties. 

As  to  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
enhance  our  national  security,  I  would  have 
thought  it  obvious  that  today's  defense  rests 
fundamentally  on  yesterday's  basic  science. 
The  laser,  for  example,  though  happily  of 
great  use  to  medicine,  communications, 
chemistry  and  physics,  among  others.  Is  also 
at  the  heart  of  a  number  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. Every  Administration  for  the  past  40 
years  has  recognized  the  fundmental  impor- 
tance of  basic  science  to  the  defense  effort. 

And  what  of  the  humanists  and  social  sci- 
entists studying  the  cultures,  politics  and  ec- 
onomics of  our  allies  and  adversaries?  How 
can  this  country  conduct  an  Informed  for- 
eign policy  without  a  flow  of  experts  on  the 
various  areas  of  the  world?  We  have  only  a 
dribble  and  it  is  in  danger  of  evaporating 
further  still. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (D.O.D.)  is 
trying  to  help.  In  a  memo  to  Pentagon  offi- 
cials. Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger has  warned:  "The  national  base  of 
basic  research  is  inadequate  to  meet  future 
D.O.D.  needs  and  substantial  sustained  real 
growth  in  defense  research  is  needed  to  re- 
store this  base. "  Although  the  Pentagon  es- 
timates that  It  will  increase  spending  for 
basic  research  at  universities  by  some  $60 
millions  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  this 
comes  nowhere  near  compensating  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  basic  research  dol- 
lars cut  from  other  programs.  And,  unlike 
the  beleaguered  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
which  have  funded  broad  areas  of  funda- 
mental research,  the  Pentagon's  concept  of 
"basic"  research.  In  line  with  legal,  fiscal 
and  political  constraints,  must  be  directed 
toward  projects  of  Identifiable  value  to  the 
mUitary. 

If  the  American  university  research  base 
Is  not  to  be  saved  by  the  Pentagon,  what 
about  corporate  philanthropy?  "The  level  of 
industrial  support  for  university  research 
may  triple  in  the  1980's,"  said  Dr.  Edward  E. 
David  Jr.,  president  of  the  Exxon  Research 
and  Engineering  Company,  "but  that  would 
not  equal  the  proposed  cuts  In  the  Federal 
budget  In  only  one  year."  Last  fall,  the 
Exxon  Education  Foundation,  aware  that  In 
recent  years  doctoral  candidacies  In  engi- 
neering have  declined  by  one-third,  an- 
nounced a  program  sensitive  to  the  Impend- 
ing shortage  of  faculty  members  (between 
10  and  15  percent  of  engineering  faculty  po- 
sitions across  the  nation  are  currently  un- 
filled). The  foundation  divided  $15  mUllon 
for  graduate  fellowships  and  Junior  faculty 
salary  support  among  66  engineering 
schools,  a  boost  for  which  all  66  of  us  are 
grateful.  Neither  Exxon  nor  its  beneficiaries 
claim  these  new,  thinly  spread  grants  are 
more  than  a  small  step  in  the  long  journey 
toward  an  answer  to  the  question:  Who  will 
be  left  to  teach  the  next  generation  of  engi- 
neers? 

Increases  In  corporate  contributions  to 
higher  education  In  recent  years  are  heart- 
ening. "Total  corporate  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion has  risen  to  the  billion-dollar-per-year 
range,"  observed  Edward  G."  Jefferson, 
chairman  of  Du  Pont  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  corporate  support  for  higher  education. 
Yet.  he  added,  "it  is  unlikely  that  corporate 
aid  can  be  expected  to  offset  reductions  in 
Government  funding." 
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The  propcwltion  that  Federal  cuts  create 
incentives  for  private  gifts  Is  dangerously 
deceptive.  In  fact.  Federal  dollars  on 
campus  are  frequently  necessary  to  gener- 
ate private  dollars— both  from  increased 
nimibers  of  students  and  from  private  phi- 
lanthropy. When  Federal  aid  was  climbing. 
so  was  the  quality  of  graduate  students  at- 
tracted to  well-financed  research  projects 
and  prominent  professors  whose  distinction 
in  teaching  was  matched  by  excellence  in 
grant-supported  research.  As  Federal  assist- 
ance declines,  the  quality  of  research  dete- 
riorates, new  funds  dry  up.  old  sources  of 
support  wither. 

President  Reagan's  science  adviser, 
George  Keyworth.  agrees  that  "the  heaviest 
responsibility  for  basic  research  naturally 
falls  on  the  Government.  This  is  especially 
true  where  long-term,  high-risk  research  is 
involved.  .  .  ."  Those  are  reassuring  words, 
but  the  numbers  are  less  cheering.  The 
President's  latest  budget  requests  call  for 
substantial  cuts  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  of  most  Federal  agencies  and 
departments. 

Overall,  according  to  Frank  Press,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  latest  cuts  proposed  by  the  President 
would  take  away  another  $600  million  from 
the  $5.5  billion  Federal  Budget  for  basic  re- 
search. The  resistance  of  Congress  has  so 
far  spared  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's budget  for  the  physical  sciences, 
mathematics  and  engineering— at  least  for 
the  moment  they  are  scheduled  to  receive 
nominal  increases— but  funding  for  science 
education  was  cut  by  more  than  two-thirds. 

Programs  for  basic  research  have  always 
been  easy  to  cut.  They  do  not  pack  the  po- 
litical punch  of  urgency  and  quick  results. 
From  1968  to  1980,  according  to  Richard  At- 
kinson. Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego  and  former  director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  basic  re- 
search as  a  fraction  of  the  Federal  budget 
declined  by  27  percent  and  as  a  fraction  of 
the  gross  national  product  by  16  percent. 

The  abruptness  of  many  Federal  cuts  ag- 
gravates the  problem.  Following  a  meeting 
in  October  with  Administration  officials  in 
Washington,  nearly  100  distinguished  scien- 
tists Issued  this  statement:  "Instability  and 
abrupt  changes  in  funding  have  severe  ef- 
fects: Research  teams  are  broken  up;  invest- 
ments in  experiments  involving  large  facili- 
ties .  .  .  are  poorly  used.  The  continued  flow 
of  new  researchers  Into  our  industrial  and 
university  laboratories  is  best  maintained  by 
their  stable  and  continued  participation  in 
university-based  graduate  research." 

"Basic  science  is  a  long-term  investment. 
and  depends  on  government  support. " 
stated  the  scientists.  "Support  of  scientific 
research  is  a  public  expenditure  from  which 
all  sectors  of  society  benefit.  There  are  no 
significant  sources  of  support  for  such  a  col- 
lective benefit  which  can  replace  the  Feder- 
al Government." 

Without  a  major  increase  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  research  projects  and  assistance  to 
students,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a 
further  weakening  of  this  nation,  as  coun- 
tries with  the  sense  to  anticipate  the  future 
assimie  the  lead.  "The  strength  of  the  na- 
tion's research  and  development  comes  back 
to  the  strength  of  our  top  universities."  ac- 
knowledged Dr.  Keyworth.  "We  must  re- 
store strength  to  them." 

As  the  President's  science  adviser.  Dr. 
Keyworth  reflects  the  Administration's 
views  en  the  importance  of  ihe  nation's 
leading  universities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  has  a  profound  commitment  to 


preserving  the  vitality  of  the  private  sector. 
In  his  commencement  address  at  Notre 
Dame  last  year,  he  said:  "If  ever  the  great 
independent  colleges  and  universities  are  re- 
placed by  tax-supported  institutions,  the 
struggle  to  preserve  academic  freedom  will 
have  been  lost." 

But  if  these  convictions  are  not  impressed 
on  the  budget  makers  who  have  been  hack- 
ing away  at  higher  education,  this  Adminis- 
tration is  in  danger  of  going  down  in  history 
as  the  great  ravager  of  our  independent  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  President  can  still  lead  us  away  from 
that  destructive  fate.  Congress,  in  resisting 
major  student  aid  and  research  cuts,  has 
shown  that  it  will  follow  if  the  Administra- 
tion will  lead  in  building  on  what  we  have. 

Not  only  should  the  Administration  renew 
the  research  capability  of  the  nation's  uni- 
versities by  restoring  the  cuts  in  basic  re- 
seach  support,  it  should  upgrade  scientific 
equipment  in  our  deteriorating  university 
laboratories  and  establish  a  national  con- 
struction fund  to  help  rebuild  university  re- 
search facilities. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  in-school  in- 
terest subsidy,  the  Reagan  Administration 
should: 

Continue  to  make  loans  available  to  every 
student  who  shows  genuine  need.  After  all. 
these  loans  are  made  by  private  institutions, 
not  the  Goverrunent,  and  repayment  is  the 
obligation  of  the  student.  Besides,  declining 
interest  rates  will  cut  much  much  more  of 
this  program's  costs  than  any  of  the  pend- 
ing proposals  for  change. 

Restore  the  cuts  in  the  Pell  Grant  and  re- 
lated Supplemental  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty Grant  programs.  During  the  past  aca- 
demic year.  Pell  Grants  closed  the  gap  for 
2.7  million  students.  This  year  the  gap  is 
wider,  with  $300  million  already  slashed 
from  the  program. 

Increase  support  for  Work-Study,  the  pro- 
gram that  makes  it  possible  for  students  to 
find  jobs  in  a  tight  economy  so  that  they 
can  work  their  way  through  college. 

Carry  out  the  program  of  merit  graduate 
fellowships  that  became  law  as  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1980  but  that  has  yet 
to  receive  an  appropriation. 

These  measures  can  be  funded  through 
savings  from  cuts  that  should  not  be  re- 
versed— $2  billion  through  the  elimination 
of  Social  Security's  financial  aid  feature  and 
billions  more  from  changes  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  already  en- 
acted. 

Should  more  than  those  savings  be  invest- 
ed in  higher  education  and  research?  All  I 
ask  is  that  our  elected  representatives  look 
at  the  way  our  money  has  been  used,  and 
with  what  results  from  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the 
Pell  Grant.  Is  there  a  more  productive  and 
broadly  beneficial  investment  in  human  re- 
sources smd  the  nation's  future  than  a 
strong  Federal  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can university? 


THE  PASSING  OF  JOHN  HAY 
WHITNEY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber— indeed 
much  of  the  world— learned  this  morn- 
ing with  great  sadness  of  the  death  of 
John  Hay  Whitney,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  respected  and  dedicated 
leaders  in  the  communications  indus- 


try and  our  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James. 

I  learned  the  news  late  yesterday, 
when  my  good  friend  and  revered 
former  colleague.  Senator  Jacob 
Javits.  called  to  inform  me  of  Ambas- 
sador Whitney's  death.  Senator  Javits 
was  a  friend  of  Jock  Whitney  for  35 
years  and  he  asked  if  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  relate  some  of  his  thoughts 
about  Mr.  Whitney  to  Members  of  this 
body,  a  task  which  I  am,  of  course, 
honored  and  happy  to  perform. 

As  Senator  Javits  notes,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  things  about  Jock  Whit- 
ney was  the  manner  in  which  he  em- 
ployed his  considerable  wealth  to  ad- 
vance his  belief  that  those  in  the  mi- 
nority of  society  could  be  assisted  so 
that  they  would  arrive  at  an  equal 
starting  point  with  society's  majority. 
In  this  respect,  he  was  a  leader  both  in 
the  method  of  this  assistance— which 
Whitney  believed  could  be  accom- 
plished through  the  process  of  educa- 
tion—and in  the  effect  of  this  assist- 
ance—which Whitney  believed  could 
be  chronicled,  supported,  and  promot- 
ed by  those  in  communications. 

As  a  result  of  his  work,  Jock  Whit- 
ney became  a  wonderful  example  of 
how  wealth  can  ennoble  rather  than 
corrupt  the  human  spirit,  a  trait 
which  Senator  Javits  lists  among  Mr. 
Whitney's  finest. 

Mr.  Whitney's  devotion  to  principle 
and  to  causes  so  deeply  important  to 
the  fabric  of  our  society,  was  reflected 
in  his  service  to  our  country  through- 
out his  many  years.  He  was  a  soldier 
during  the  Second  World  War.  was 
captured  by  the  Germans,  and  man- 
aged to  escape.  He  was  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain.  In  the  1950's,  he 
became  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  kept  the  newspa- 
per going  for  years  by  large  expendi- 
tures of  his  own  fortune.  He  achieved, 
as  Senator  Javits  remarked,  a  kind  of 
journalism  that  was  at  once  both  elo- 
quent and  of  lasting  importance  for 
the  city  of  New  York. 

He  continued  his  tradition  of  jour- 
nalistic excellence  by  publishing  the 
International  Edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  Paris,  and  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  associate  that  endeavor 
with  two  of  America's  finest  journalis- 
tic institutions,  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post.  In  that  co- 
operative arrangement,  the  Herald 
Tribune  remained  a  model  of  interna- 
tional journalism,  a  vigorous  champi- 
on of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  at  the  same  time, 
served  to  remind  the  preeminent  press 
of  America  of  the  standards  which 
they  worked  to  exhibit  throughout 
the  world. 

Senator  Javits  concluded,  and  right- 
ly so.  that  Mr.  Whitney  was  a  noble 
person,  well  worth  our  note  as  a  distin- 
guished   citizen    of    America,    and    a 
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source  of  great  pride  for  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  indeed  sen- 
timents that  I  share.  I  would  only  add 
to  Senator  Javits'  heartfelt  memory  of 
John  Hay  Whitney  my  own  profound 
sorrow  at  his  loss  and  I  would  wish  to 
express,  on  behalf  of  this  body,  our 
condolences  to  his  widow  and  their 
two  daughters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  concerning  Mr. 
Whitney,  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9,  19821 

John  Hay  Whitney  Dies  at  77;  Publisher 

Led  in  Many  Fields 

John  Hay  Whitney,  master  of  one  of  the 
great  American  fortunes  and  a  pace-setting 
leader  in  a  kaleidoscope  of  fields,  died  yes- 
terday in  North  Shore  Hospital.  Manhasset. 
L.I..  of  congestive  heart  failure.  He  was  77 
years  old. 

A  friend  once  said  that  for  Mr.  Whitney 
"money  had  three  purposes:  to  be  invested 
wisely,  to  do  good  with  and  to  live  well  off. " 

Sportsman,    investor,    publisher,    philan- 
thropist, political  mover  and  ambassador,  he 
hated  to   lose   at   anything,   from   polo   to 
racing  to  golf  to  bridge  to  investing. 
varied  business  interests 

Mr.  Whitney's  business  interests  were  di- 
verse. Through  his  Whitney  Communica- 
tions Corporation,  he  had  significant  inter- 
ests, at  one  time  or  another,  in  Parade,  a 
Sunday  newspaper  supplement;  Interior 
Design,  a  trade  magazine;  Art  in  America 
magazine:  the  International  Herald  Tribune 
Company;  25  small  newspapers,  five  televi- 
sion stations  and  six  radio  stations. 

He  had  one  great  disappointment— his  in- 
ability to  save  The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, which  he  took  over  as  editor  in  chief 
and  publisher  in  1961.  E.  J.  Kahn  Jr..  his  bi- 
ographer, said  the  paper  had  "meant  the 
most  to  him  of  any  of  his  enterprises,"  and 
Whitney  Communications  poured  nearly 
$40  million  into  the  effort. 

Jock  Whitney— the  nickname  dates  from 
childhood— delighted  in  savoring  the  deluxe 
things  in  life,  and  he  enjoyed  great  wealth: 
estimates  early  in  1982  put  his  fortune 
through  inheritance  and  his  own  efforts  at 
more  than  $200  million. 

In  his  first  full-time  job,  Mr.  Whitney  re- 
ceived $65  a  month  in  1929  as  a  clerk  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  $50  a  week  for  the 
banking  house  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Compa- 
ny, as  Mr.  Kahn  described  it  in  "Jock:  The 
Life  and  Times  of  John  Hay  Whitney. "  But 
the  young  clerk  was  also  an  early  investor  in 
Aviation  Corporation  of  America,  which 
evolved  into  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

He  founded  J.  H.  Whitney  &  Company  in 
1946  as  a  venture  capital  company,  and  its 
first  major  investment  of  $1.25  million  in 
the  Spencer  Chemical  Company  doubled  in 
a  year. 

Also  in  1946,  Mr.  Whitney  started  the 
John  Hay  Whitney  E^oundation,  and  he  long 
contributed  about  $1  million  a  year  to  it. 

The  foundation  emphasizes  help  for 
"those  groups  that  experience  racial,  gender 
or  economic  discrimination"'  to  seek  educa- 
tional, social  and  economic  changes  in  their 
communities.  Mr.  Whitney  held  out  a  vision 
of  friends  and  neighbors  working  on  imme- 


diate problems  rather  than  grandiose  social 
change. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  a  solidly  built  man  who 
stood  6  feet  1  inch.  His  ruddy  face  was  gen- 
erally set  in  seriousness,  an  appearance  ac- 
centuated by  his  eye-glasses.  He  was  an  ami- 
able companion  nonetheless,  but  with  a  lim- 
ited fund  of  small  talk.  His  friendships  in- 
cluded horse  trainers  and  jockeys,  profes- 
sional men  and  men  of  public  affairs,  artists 
and  fellow  millionaires. 

In  conversation  Mr.  Whitney  was  direct 
and  to  the  point,  a  trait  that  startled  some 
diplomats  when  he  was  Ambassador  to  Brit- 
ain from  1957  to  1961.  He  had  taken  the 
post  with  some  misgivings,  yielding  in  the 
end  to  a  request  from  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

friend  of  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  Whitney  was  a  frequent  bridge  and 
golfing  partner  of  General  Eisenhower,  and 
a  substantial  contributor  to  the  general's 
Presidential  campaigns.  He  spent  about 
$100,000  a  year  of  his  own  money  to  main- 
tain the  social  side  of  his  diplomatic  life. 

Mr.  Whitney  made  his  Manhattan  home 
in  a  duplex  on  Beekman  Place  in  recent 
years,  closing  a  town  house  on  East  63d 
Street  while  subway  construction  was  going 
on  underneath. 

He  also  maintained  a  500-acre  estate  and 
mansion.  Greentree,  In  Manhasset;  a  spa- 
cious summer  house  on  Fishers  Island,  off 
New  London.  Conn.;  a  12-room  place  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y..  for  occupancy 
during  the  August  race  meeting  there;  a  15- 
room  hideaway  in  the  heart  of  19,000  acres 
of  bird  country  and  cornfields  at  Green- 
wood, Ga.;  a  modest  golf  cottage  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  a  flat  in  London. 

OWNED  stables  WITH  SIS"rER 

He  could  also  bunk  at  Greentree  Stables, 
near  Lexington,  Ky.,  a  1,000-acre  horse  farm 
whose  ownership  he  shared  with  his  sister, 
the  late  Joan  Whitney  Payson,  who  was 
once  the  principal  owner  of  the  New  York 
Mets  baseball  team. 

What  really  dazzled  visitors  to  the  63d 
Street  town  house  was  Mr.  Whitney's  art 
display.  More  than  55  items  from  his  collec- 
tion, among  the  finest  In  private  hands, 
dotted  the  walls.  These  included  two  Rem- 
brandts.  two  Michelangelos.  three  Picassos 
and  a  numl>er  of  works  by  Vuillard.  Monet. 
C6zanne.  Degas.  Manet.  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Renoir.  F>issarro  and  Braque. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  sizable  collection 
of  Matisses.  Mr.  Whitney's  favorite  modem 
artist,  whose  pictures  traveled  with  him 
from  house  to  house. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  regarded  by  his  associ- 
ates as  a  thoughtful  person,  not  given  to 
vulgar  display  or  to  flaunting  his  position. 

"I've  never  known  Jock  to  throw  his 
weight  around."  a  close  associate  once  re- 
marked. "He's  a  team  player.  He's  usually  a 
quiet  member  of  a  board.  When  he  has  sug- 
gestions, they're  usually  good  ones;  I've 
never  known  him  to  put  the  Whitney  inter- 
ests above  the  company's." 

John  Hay  Whitney  was  bom  In  Ellsworth. 
Me.,  on  Aug.  17.  1904.  the  second  child  of 
Payne  and  Helen  Hay  Whitney.  His  sister. 
Joan,  had  preceded  him  by  14  months.  She 
was  to  become  Mrs.  Charles  Shipman 
Payson. 

Their  maternal  grandfather.  John  Hay. 
was  secretary  to  President  Lincoln.  Ambas- 
sador to  Britain  and  Secretary  of  State 
under  Presidents  William  McKlnley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Their  paternal  grand- 
father was  William  C.  Whitney.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  President  Orover  Cleve- 


land. The  family  fortune  was  accumulated 
largely  in  oil,  tobacco,  street  railways  and 
real  estate. 

Jock  Whitney  graduated  from  Groton 
before  going  on  to  Yale,  where  he  played 
polo  and  stroked  for  the  crew.  Rheumatic 
fever  kept  him  out  of  school  for  two  months 
and  off  the  crew  In  1924.  It  left  him  with  a 
slight  disability  in  his  elbows. 

mastered  speech  DimCULTY 

Mr.  Whitney  stuttered  and  lisped  as  a 
small  boy.  but  he  conquered  both  afflictions 
in  later  years.  Poor  eyesight  hampered  him 
most  of  his  life,  and  he  had  to  wear  thick- 
lensed  spectacles. 

Alter  his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1926. 
Mr.  Whitney  spent  a  year  at  Oxford,  intend- 
ing at  the  time  to  pursue  a  career  In  litera- 
ture or  publishing.  The  death  of  his  father 
In  1927  cut  short  his  academic  life,  and  he 
retumed  home  to  help  manage  the  family 
fortune.  In  the  1930's,  Mr.  Whitney  was  a 
six-goal  polo  player,  captain  of  the  Green- 
tree team  that  won  national  championships. 

In  1933,  he  organized  Pioneer  Pictures, 
which  produced  the  first  technicolor  movie 
film  short. 

From  1936  to  1940.  Mr.  Whitney  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Selznlck  Interna- 
tional Pictures,  which  he  formed  with  David 
O.  Selznlck.  Mr.  Whitney  bought  the  movie 
rights  to  Margaret  Mitchell's  "Gone  With 
the  Wind"  for  $50,000.  and  it  was  produced 
by  Selznlck  International  at  a  cost  of  $4.25 
mllUon.  In  10  years,  it  grossed  $33  mUllon. 
By  1976  the  film  had  taken  In  more  than 
$74  million. 

On  Broadway.  Mr.  Whitney  backed  "Life 
With  Father"'  and  two  plays  that  lost 
money.  "Here  Goes  the  Bride"  and 
"Jumbo. " 

captured  by  GERMANS 

Soon  after  the  United  SUtes  entered 
World  War  II.  Mr.  Whitney  gave  up  his 
Washington  job.  went  to  officers'  candidate 
school  and  became  a  captain  in  the  Army 
Air  Force.  He  served  In  Britain  for  a  time  In 
public  relations  and  intelligence,  then  was 
sent  to  North  Africa  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ira 
C.  Eaker  as  a  liaison  officer.  On  a  mission  to 
southem  Prance  soon  after  the  American 
landing  there  in  1944,  Mr.  Whitney,  then  a 
colonel,  was  captured  by  the  Germans  and 
held  prisoner  for  18  days. 

With  several  others,  he  escaped  from  a 
train  that  was  taking  the  group  through 
France  to  a  prison  camp  In  Germany.  He 
was  found  by  French  Resistance  flghters 
and  was  eventually  retumed  to  his  own 
lines. 

For  his  war  service,  Mr.  Whitney  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  with  a  citation  for  "ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  conduct  in  the  per- 
formance of  outstanding  services."  and  the 
Bronze  Star.  He  was  also  named  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

ACTIVE  IN  1»S3  CAMPAICM 

After  the  war.  Mr.  Whitney  turned  his  at- 
tention again  to  business— and  to  philan- 
thropy. Through  the  John  Hay  Whitney 
Foundation,  a  program  of  John  Hay  Whit- 
ney Opportunity  Fellowships  was  estab- 
lished. These  were  annual  awards  to  "Amer- 
ican citizens  of  exceptional  promise  who.  be- 
cause of  arbitrary  barriers  such  as  race,  cul- 
tural background  or  region  of  residence, 
have  not  had  the  fullest  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  abilities. " 

An  active  Republican  in  the  1950s.  Mr. 
Whitney  served  as  finance  chairman  of  Citi- 
zens for  Eisenhower-Nixon  in  1952.  In  1954. 
he  was  chairman  of  the  United  Republican 
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Finance  Committee  for  the  State  of  New 
York. 

In  1958.  he  acquired  control  of  The  Herald 
Tribune,  an  independent  Republican  morn- 
ing newspaper,  whUe  he  was  still  Ambassa- 
dor to  Britain.  Previously,  he  lent  the  paper 
$2  million  and  took  an  option  to  buy  it.  He 
took  active  charge  of  the  paper  when  he  re- 
turned from  London  in  1961,  listing  himself 
as  editor  in  chief  and  publisher,  in  that 
order. 

A  DAY  or  IIOURHINC 

Neither  Mr.  Whitney's  exertions  nor  those 
of  his  advisers  were  able  to  halt  the  paper's 
steady  decline.  In  1966  there  was  a  plan  to 
merge  The  Herald  Tribune  with  two  after- 
noon newspapers.  The  World-Telegram  and 
The  Journal-American.  A  long  strike 
blocked  the  start  of  the  plan,  and  in  August 
1966  Mr.  Whitney  ended  the  still  idled 
Herald  Tribune.  In  announcing  the  paper's 
demise,  Mr.  Whitney  said.  "I  feel  that  today 
is  a  day  of  mourning,  rather  than  recrimina- 
tions." 

Mr.  Whitney  retained  an  interest  in  the 
merged  enterprise,  which  began  publication 
of  an  afternoon  paper  called  The  World 
Journal  Tribune,  but  the  new  paper  lasted 
Jiut  eight  months. 

Shortly  before  he  closed  The  Herald  Trib- 
une. Mr.  Whitney  sold  a  share  in  its  Paris 
edition  to  The  Washington  Post.  In  May 
1967.  The  New  York  Times  gave  up  its  own 
international  edition.  Joining  the  other  en- 
terprises to  publish  under  the  nameplate  of 
The  International  Herald  Tribune,  with  Mr. 
Whitney  as  chairman. 

STATEKKNT  PROM  WALTER  THAYER 

The  Whitney  Communications  Corpora- 
tion holds  36%  percent  of  the  ownership; 
The  Times  33  VS  percent  and  The  Washing- 
ton Post  30  percent.  Walter  N.  Thayer, 
president  of  the  International  Herald  Trib- 
une Corporation,  said  yesterday  that  Whit- 
ney Communications  "will  certainly  contin- 
ue its  interest." 

In  1971,  the  Whitney  subsidiary  that  con- 
trolled the  broadcast  interests,  the  Corinthi- 
an Broadcasting  Corporation,  was  merged 
into  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

Mr.  Whitney,  who  consequently  became 
the  largest  Individual  stockholder  in  Dun  & 
Bradstreet.  with  direct  and  indirect  holdings 
exceeding  7  percent  of  that  company's  out- 
standing shares,  became  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors. 

Through  J.  H.  Whitney  St  Company,  Mr. 
Whitney  profited  from  a  number  of  invest- 
ments, including  those  in  Minute  Maid  and 
the  Spencer  Chemical  Company. 

Mr.  Whitney  led  an  active  sports  life.  He 
played  vigorous  polo  for  many  years  and 
was  a  golfer  and  a  court-tennis  player.  He 
shot  pool  and  swam.  And  he  was  an  enthusi- 
astic bird  shooter. 

The  turf,  however,  was  Mr.  Whitney's 
most  abiding  sporting  interest.  Like  his 
grandfather  and  his  parents,  Mr.  Whitney 
delighted  in  breeding  horses  and  watching 
them  run.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Thoroughbred 
Breeders  Association  and  director  of  the 
Saratoga  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Breed  of  Horses. 

He  also  served  as  steward  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Racing  Commission,  president  of  the  Thor- 
oughbred Racing  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Turf  and 
Field  CTub. 

Mr.  Whitney  started  racing  in  Britain 
where  he  studied  at  Oxford  in  1927.  and 
continued  to  race  horses  there  as  well  as  in 


the  United  States  until  World  War  II.  when 
he  put  his  horses  in  his  mother's  Greentree 
Stables. 

STABLf  A  PROFITABLE  VENTURE 

After  the  elder  Mrs.  Whitney's  death  in 
1944.  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  sister  ran  the 
stable.  One  of  the  most  renowned  of  its 
horses  was  Tom  Pool,  undefeated  "horse  of 
the  year"  in  1953. 

In  16  starts  in  1949  the  three-year-old  won 
six  times,  was  second  twice  and  showed  six 
times.  His  earnings  were  $238,335.  FYom 
1946  through  1966.  Greentree  horses  earned 
about  $6  million. 

Mr.  Whitney's  public-service  activities 
were  numerous  in  New  York,  where  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  and  as  president  of 
New  York  Hospital. 

He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  a  fellow  of  the  Yale  Corpora- 
tion and  a  board  member  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

1 1  9  MILLION  GIFT  TO  YALE 

His  singular  devotion  to  his  alma  mater. 
Yale,  was  demonstrated  spectacularly  in 
1970,  when  he  gave  the  university  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  student  housing 
to  alleviate  the  overcrowding  that  developed 
when  Yale  became  coeducational  the  year 
before.  A  Yade  professorship  in  the  human- 
ities was  named  for  him  in  1977  and  en- 
dowed largely  by  contributions  from  his 
friends. 

He  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  the 
former  Mary  Elizabeth  Altemus,  and  their 
marriage  in  1930  was  the  high  point  of  the 
Philadelphia  social  season.  They  were  di- 
vorced in  1940,  and  Mrs.  Whitney  received  a 
$3  million  settlement. 

In  March  1942,  he  married  Betsy  Cushing 
Roosevelt,  the  former  wife  of  James  Roose- 
velt, the  eldest  son  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Mr.  Whitney,  who  was  childless, 
adopted  her  two  daughters,  Sara  Wilford 
and  Kate  Whitney.  His  wife  and  daughters 
survive  along  with  eight  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  is  to  be  held  Friday  at  1 1 
A.M.  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  1355 
Northern  Boulevard,  Manhasset,  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9. 19821 

Pttblisker.  Former  Ambassador  John  Hay 

Whitney  Dies 

(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 

John  Hay  (Jock)  Whitney,  77,  who  was 
bom  into  one  of  America's  wealthiest  fami- 
lies and  went  on  to  notable  careers  in  diplo- 
macy, publishing,  film  productions  and  the 
worlds  of  art  and  thoroughbred  horse 
racing,  died  yesterday  at  North  Shore  Hos- 
pital in  Manhasset,  N.Y.  He  had  a  heart  ail- 
ment. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  the  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  from  1956  to  1961.  He  as- 
sumed the  post  in  the  aftermath  of  the  ill- 
starred  British-French-Israeli  invasion  of 
Egypt  following  the  nationalization  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  This  incident  strained  relations 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  Whitney  was  counted  an  asset  in  restor- 
ing normal  good  will. 

While  he  was  in  Europe,  Mr.  Whitney 
began  investing  in  the  venerable,  ailing  and 
widely  admired  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 
But  not  even  the  Whitney  millions  and 
lavish  infusions  of  new  talent  could  turn  it 
around.  In  1966.  in  a  final  effort  to  save  it,  it 
merged  with  two  other  newspapers,  The 
New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun.  and  The 


New  York  Journal-American.  On  Aug.  16. 
1966.  the  World-Journal-Tribune  ceased 
publication,  a  victim  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  market  rather  than  a 
lack  of  entrepreneurial  skill. 

It  was.  perhaps  the  only  major  setback  for 
Mr.  Whitney  in  a  business  career  that  began 
in  the  traditional  and  conservative  purlieus 
of  Wall  street;  went  on  to  the  high-rolling, 
high-flying,  and,  as  it  tumed  out,  highly 
profitable  backing  of  Broadway  productions 
and  filmis;  and  continued  with  the  provision 
of  venture  capital  for  new  enterprises 
through  J.  H.  Whitney  &  Co.,  which  the 
future  ambassador  founded  in  1946. 

Mr.  Whitney  never  disclosed  what  his 
losses  at  the  newspaper  were.  But  it  did  not 
discourage  him  from  publishing.  He  held  on 
to  The  Herald-Tribune's  European  subsidi- 
ary, the  Paris  Herald-Tribune;  bought 
"Parade,"  a  national  newspaper  supplement; 
invested  in  five  magazines,  including  News- 
week, Scientific  American  and  Polo  (in  his 
younger  days,  he  was  a  world-class  polo 
player),  and  became  chairman  of  Whitney 
Communications  Corp..  which  through  a 
subsidiary,  has  interests  in  29  small  newspa- 
pers in  Maryland.  Delaware  and  Florida. 

At  his  death,  Mr.  Whitney  remained 
chairman  of  the  International  Herald  Trib- 
une, which  is  published  jointly  by  Whitney 
Communications,  The  Washington  Post  Co. 
and  The  New  York  Times  Co. 

In  a  statement  issued  at  his  death,  Katha- 
rine Graham,  the  chairman  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post  Co.,  said:  "Jock  Whitney  was  a 
wonderful  friend.  .  .  .  Newspeople  every- 
where will  remember  the  superb  job  he  did 
in  building  the  great  staff  at  the  Tribune, 
many  of  whom  are  the  leaders  of  today's 
newsrooms  all  over  the  country." 

Mr.  Whitney's  communications  enter- 
prises came  to  him  after  he  had  added  sev- 
eral other  fortunes  to  the  $20  million  he  is 
said  to  have  inherited  from  his  father, 
Payne  Whitney,  and  another  $20  million  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  Helen  Hay  Whit- 
ney. 

Like  many  of  his  class,  he  began  with  an 
ordinary  job  in  a  Wall  Street  brokerage 
firm.  Much  time  went  to  polo  and  similar 
pastimes.  In  the  1930s,  however,  he  began  to 
make  large  investments  of  his  own— and  he 
chose  as  his  field  the  fickle  milieu  of  Broad- 
way. Fortune  showered  its  favors  upon  him, 
for  among  the  shows  he  backed  were  the 
longrunning  classics  "Life  With  Father"  and 
"Streetcar  Named  Desire." 

Then  he  branched  into  films,  serving  as 
chairman  of  Selznick  International  Pictures 
from  1936  to  1940.  The  company's  produc- 
tions included  "Rebecca"  and  "Gone  With 
the  Wind,"  both  of  which  were  Academy 
Award  winners.  "Gone  With  the  Wind  "  also 
was  one  of  the  great  money-makers  of  all 
time.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Whitney  paid 
$50,000  for  the  movie  rights  to  the  novel, 
whijh  was  written  by  Margaret  Mitchell, 
and  tumed  an  after-tax  profit  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion on  the  film. 

With  the  onset  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Whitney  went  into  public 
service.  His  first  job  in  Washington  was  as 
director  of  the  motion  picture  division  in 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  which  was  headed  by 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

He  later  was  conunissioned  a  captain  in 
the  Army  Air  Force.  He  was  sent  to  England 
and  then  to  the  Mediterrsinean,  where  he 
became  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ira  C. 
Eaker,  the  commander  of  Allied  air  forces  in 
that  theater.  In  the  summer  of  1944,  he  and 
four  companions  were  captured  by  German 
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troops  in  southern  Prance.  They  escaped 
from  a  train  and  18  days  later  made  their 
way  to  friendly  lines.  Mr.  Whitney  received 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  mem- 
bership in  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  rank  of  chevalier  in  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor. 

After  the  war,  he  divided  his  capital  into 
four  parts.  He  kept  two  parts  for  his  person- 
al investments  and  expenses.  A  third  part 
went  to  J.  H.  Whitney  &  Co.  to  generate 
capital  for  risky  investments.  The  fourth 
went  to  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation, 
the  main  vehicle  for  his  philanthropies. 

The  foundation  provided  scholarships  and 
fellowships  to  exceptional  students  handi- 
capped by  arbitrary  barriers  such  as  race, 
cultural  background  or  region  of  residence. 
It  also  enabled  scholars  to  go  to  small,  inde- 
pendent schools  to  teach  as  visiting  profes- 
sors. 

In  the  public  policy  sector,  the  foundation 
undertook  a  major  study  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  called  "The  Causes  of  Indus- 
trial Peace  Under  Collective  Bargaining." 
Through  a  series  of  case  studies,  it  exam- 
ined ways  that  labor  and  management  reach 
agreement.  Thus,  it  emphasized  accommo- 
dation rather  than  confrontation.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  classic  in  its  field. 

As  a  sportsman,  Mr.  Whitney  enjoyed 
international  ranking  in  the  1920s  and  1930s 
as  a  polo  player.  In  1935  and  1936.  he  cap- 
tained the  team  that  won  successive  U.S. 
Opens.  He  later  became  a  major  figure  in 
thoroughbred  racing.  His  mother  operated 
the  famed  Greentree  Racing  Stable  near 
Lexington,  Ky..  and  she  was  known  as  "The 
First  Lady  of  the  American  Turf."  She  won 
most  of  the  major  races  of  her  day  and 
twice  saddled  winners  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby.  After  her  death,  Mr.  Whitney  and 
his  sister,  Joan  Whitney  Payson,  continued 
to  breed  horses  at  Greentree.  They  had  the 
horse  of  the  year  in  1949  and  again  in  1953. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  a  steward  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Racing  Commission,  a  president  of  the 
Thoroughbred  Racing  Association  and  a 
governor  of  the  Turf  and  Field  Club. 

In  the  world  of  art,  Mr.  Whitney  had  an 
important  collection  of  modem  French  and 
American  paintings.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  and  a  former  trust- 
ee and  vice  president  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  He  was  a  member  of  the  build- 
ing committee  for  the  National  Gallery's 
spectacular  new  East  Building. 

Although  many  of  his  activities,  such  as 
polo  and  racing,  were  rich  men's  games, 
there  was  one  convention  that  Mr.  Whitney 
shunned.  He  refused  to  have  his  name  listed 
in  the  "Social  Register."  He  called  the  pub- 
lication a  "travesty  of  democracy"  with 
"absurd  notions  of  who  is  and  who  isn't  so- 
cially acceptable. " 

John  Hay  Whitney  was  bom  on  Aug.  17. 
1904,  in  Ellsworth,  Me.,  where  his  parents 
were  vacationing.  His  family  is  said  to  have 
established  itself  in  the  New  World  in  1635. 
He  was  a  maternal  grandson  of  former  sec- 
retary of  state  John  Hay  and  a  paternal 
grandson  of  former  secretary  of  the  Navy 
William  C.  Whitney.  As  a  boy,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  pudgy  and  awkward  and  to  have 
spoken  with  a  stutter.  These  handicaps  dis- 
appeared with  time. 

He  was  educated  ^at  Groton,  Yale  and 
Oxford.  He  then  went  to  work  on  Wall 
Street.  A  lifelong  Republican,  he  held  a 
number  of  fundraising  posts  in  the  party 
and  advisory  posts  in  the  govemment  under 
President  Eisenhower,  who  also  was  a  per- 
sonal friend.  Eisenhower  sent  him  to 
London  as  ambassador. 


Mr.  Whitney's  possessions  befitted  his 
birth  and  station.  In  recent  years,  he  ran  his 
businesses  from  a  500-acre  estate  on  Long 
Island  that  he  inherited.  He  also  had  an 
apartment  in  New  York  City,  a  residence, 
track  and  stabling  for  60  horses  at  Saratoga. 
N.Y..  breeding  farms  in  Aiken,  S.C.  and 
Lexington.  Ky..  and  a  15.000-acre  shooting 
preserve  at  Thomasville.  Ga. 

In  1930.  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Alte- 
mus. They  were  divorced  in  1940.  In  1942, 
he  married  Betsy  Cushing  Roosevelt, 
former  wife  of  James  Roosevelt,  the  eldest 
son  of  President  Roosevelt.  She  survives,  as 
do  her  two  daughters  whom  Mr.  Whitney 
adopted.  Mrs.  Ronald  Wilford  and  Kate 
Whitney,  both  of  New  York  City. 


EXCISE  TAXES 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  had  the  honor  to  address  the 
Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States  in  Phoenix.  In  order  to  respond 
to  the  stated  concerns  of  that  indus- 
try, I  was  forced  to  think  through  in 
my  own  mind  what  my  position  would 
be  were  the  Congress  asked  to  deal 
with  the  current  deficits  by  enacting 
new  excise  taxes.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, my  initial  response  was  posi- 
tive. But  after  considering  the  matter 
more  fully.  I  realized  that  this  would 
not  be  a  viable  solution,  but  more  im- 
portantly, it  would  be  terribly  unfair 
to  the  American  public,  especially 
lower  income  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  those  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  hope  that 
the  logical  process  that  I  went 
through  will  be  of  use  to  my  col- 
leagues as  they  address  this  important 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  DeConcini 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  today. 

Frankly,  I  am  worried,  and  I  want  to  share 
some  of  my  concerns  with  you. 

Each  day,  the  economic  statistics  worsen, 
and  the  human  tragedies  mount.  My  office 
is  flooded  with  pleadings  from  individuals 
thrown  out  of  work,  of  homebuilders  forced 
into  bankruptcy,  of  young  Americans  who 
desperately  want  to  own  a  home,  like  their 
parents  and  grandparents,  but  who  cannot 
pay  17  or  18  percent  for  a  mortgage. 

Some  mornings,  I  feel  like  we  are  in  a  war 
with  the  newspapers  reporting  new  casualty 
figures  or  new  battles  lost.  This  is  an  eco- 
nomic battlefield  and  the  enemy,  unfortu- 
nately, is  ourselves— more  accurately,  our 
policies. 

The  only  two  areas  where  we  have  made 
headway  are  inflation,  which  has  abated  to 
8.9  percent,  and  interest  rates,  which  have 
dropped  slightly.  However,  the  warning 
signs  of  a  new  round  of  inflation  and  higher 
interest  rates  are  staring  us  in  the  face  in 
the  shape  of  astronomical  Federal  deficits. 

After  basing  his  campaign— and  his  years 
of  criticism  and  commentary  before  the 
campaign— on  fiscal  irresponsibility  as  evi- 
denced by  an  unbalanced  Federal  budget, 
the  President  is  now  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  a  $100  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  $150  billion  deficits  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  fiscal  year  1984. 


This  must  be  highly  distressing  to  the 
President  and  his  advisers.  It  is  certainly 
highly  distressing  to  me.  I  have  labored  for 
the  last  5  years  to  persuade  Congress  to 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  requiring 
a  balanced  budget  except  during  times  of 
emergency.  I  strongly  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion's economy  will  not  get  back  on  track 
until  we  have  controlled  the  Federal  colos- 
sus. 

After  5  years  in  the  Senate.  I  am  absolute- 
ly convinced  that  Congress  is  incapable  of 
exercising  the  restraint  necessary  to  restrict 
Govemment  growth  in  the  face  of  so  many 
pressures  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
statesmen  among  us  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

As  long  as  we  tolerate  large  deficits,  we 
will  also  have  to  tolerate  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates.  As  long  as  we  tolerate  large 
deficits,  we  will  be  t>emoaning  the  lack  of  in- 
vestment in  the  private  sector. 

As  inevitably  as  night  follows  day.  deficits 
in  the  $100-  to  $150-billion  range  will  push 
prices  and  interest  rates  up  while  simulta- 
neously crowding  private  borrowers  out  of 
the  market.  The  result— Stagflation!  That 
insidious  combination  of  recession,  inflation, 
and  high  interest  rates  that  has  become  the 
chronic  illness  of  the  late  20th  century. 

But  the  interesting  question  is  how  a 
President  so  sincerely  committed  to  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget  may  be  forced  to 
preside  over  the  largest  deficits  in  our  200- 
year  history? 

The  answer.  I  think,  is  relatively  simple. 
First,  the  President  is  right  in  stating  that 
he  inherited  a  basic  deficit  as  a  holdover 
from  the  Nixon-Pord-Carter  years.  Second, 
the  recession  wreaks  havoc  with  the  Federal 
budget  by  lowering  tax  revenues  and  in- 
creasing Federal  paymenU  so  that  the  net 
effect  is  approximately  $25  billion  for  each 
percentage  pwint  of  additional  unemploy- 
ment. 

Third,  the  President  deserves  high  marks 
for  the  effective  and  generally  equitable 
manner  in  which  he  reduced  Govemment 
outlays  by  approximately  $37  billion— the 
largest  single  year  cut.  Those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported the  President  in  this,  share  his  pride. 

But  the  fourth  point  is  the  nitty-gritty  of 
the  tale,  and  it  reflects  a  problem  of  our 
own  making— not  something  inherited  or 
something  over  which  we  exercise  little  con- 
trol. 

The  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  has  reduced  Gov- 
emment revenues  over  a  5-year  period  by 
$750  billion!  In  a  year  of  firsts,  it  is  the 
single  largest  tax  cut  in  our  history!  Before 
I  criticize  this  package,  let  me  state  that  I 
voted  for  it.  I  did  so  reluctantly  and  only 
after  some  crucial  amendments  I  supported 
were  passed,  but  I  did  vote  for  the  tax  cut. 
Thus,  my  comments  should  be  viewed  from 
the  perspective  of  a  friend,  not  an  enemy  of 
the  cut. 

But  the  simple  fact  is— the  tax  cut  was  too 
much,  too  soon.  I  now  l)elieve  that  tax  cuts 
must  follow  budget  cuts.  Tax  cuts  must  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  budget  cuts,  not  total- 
ly disproportionate  to  them.  It  is  the  tax  cut 
which  must  bear  primary  responsibility  for 
the  huge  deficit;  and  it  is  that  same  tax  cut 
that  must  be  manipulated  if  the  deficit  is  to 
be  brought  within  reasonable  bonds.  Other 
alternatives  now  appear  either  unworkable 
or  unacceptable. 

No  one  in  the  White  House  orin  Congress 
believes  for  one  moment  that  the  budget 
can  be  cut  enough  to  significantly  reduce 
the  deficit.  Republican  and  Democrat,  con- 
servative and  liberal,  all  agree  on  that  point. 
That  is  not  to  say  we  cannot  and  should  not 
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continue  to  prune  the  tree  of  government— 
we  should.  It  has  grown  too  large  and  un- 
wieldy. But  our  mandate  is  not  to  chop  it 
down,  nor  is  our  mandate  to  remove  such 
vital  branches  as  social  security,  medicare. 
or  defense. 

The  other  proposal  In  great  favor  these 
days  is  a  dramatic  increase  in  Federal  excise 
taxes.  But  there  are  some  inherent  difficul- 
ties with  this  approach. 

The  tax  cut  was  designed  to  stimulate  in- 
vestment and  productivity  by  placing  more 
funds  in  the  hands  of  groups  likely  to  save 
and  Invest.  In  real  terms,  its  benefits  will  be 
felt  more  by  upper-income  Americans  than 
lower-income  Americans.  A  dollar  tax  on  a 
purchase  means  little  if  your  salary  is 
$50,000;  it  means  quite  a  bit  more  if  your 
salary  is  only  $10,000. 

It  has  been  argued  that  tobacco  and  alco- 
hol, especially,  are  luxuries,  and  probably 
not  healthful  at  that.  To  some,  at  least,  to 
increase  taxes  on  such  items  serves  a  broad- 
er public  good.  I  must  confess  that  such  rea- 
soning troubles  me.  By  taxing  these  items  to 
discourage  usage,  we  are  using  the  tax  code 
for  a  moral  purpose  which  has  not  been 
fully  explored.  But  beyond  that,  by  using 
excise  taxes,  we  only  discourage  and  penal- 
ize the  poor  from  using  them,  not  the  rich. 
If  they  are  bad,  they  should  be  bad  for  rich 
and  poor  alike  and  they  should  be  eliminat- 
ed from  the  marketplace. 

The  other  element  of  these  taxes  which 
troubles  me  is  the  Impact  on  the  States.  Ari- 
zona, like  practically  every  other  State,  is 
struggling  with  the  cuts  in  Federal  assist- 
ance Just  enacted.  Alcohol  and  tobacco 
taxes  have  traditionally  been  a  major  source 
of  revenue  for  the  States  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  now,  effectively,  pre- 
empt. How  are  the  States  to  survive?  Such 
questions  must  be  addressed. 

The  final  problem  with  exercise  taxes  is 
they  will  raise  very  little  new  revenue  in 
comparison  to  the  deficit  they  are  expected 
to  cure.  Doubling  the  Federal  tax  on  alcohol 
would  raise  little  more  than  $2  billion.  The 
truth  is  that  new  excise  taxes  would  have 
little  Impact  unless  they  were  extended  to 
gasoline.  And  if  they  are  extended  to  gaso- 
line, we  then  find  ourselves  quite  outside 
the  category  of  optional  or  luxury  pur- 
chases. We  find  ourselves  severely  punish- 
ing precisely  those  groups  that  have  been 
hardest  hit  by  the  bad  economic  times— the 
poor  and  the  retired.  Westerners  will  also  be 
harder  hit  than  Easterners  because  we  rely 
more  on  the  automobile. 

Excise  taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  are 
being  proposed  to  pave  the  way  for  gasoline 
taxes.  I  simply  cannot  see  how  Congress  can 
enact  such  regressive  taxes  in  the  wake  of 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  The  American 
policy  is  built  on  fairness,  and  this  is  simply 
unfair. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  subject  of  the  grav- 
est Importance— important  to  you  as  an  in- 
dustry and  to  each  of  us  as  citizens. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  $204  A  WEEK 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
human  tragedy  associated  with  the 
worsening  economic  recession  is  some- 
times forgotten  as  we  plow  through 
the  mountains  of  detached  economic 
statistics.  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  we  are  ultimately  speaking  of 
people,  and  that  it  is  to  people  that 
we,  as  legislators,  are  responsible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  very  moving  and  power- 


fully written  article  by  a  victim  of  the 
recession,  Vicki  Williams,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  I  further  ask 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  read  Ms.  Wil- 
liams' piece  before  the  new  round  of 
budget  cuts  begins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  View  From  $204  a  Week 
(By  Vicki  Williams) 

I  consider  myself  the  classic  "poor  over- 
burdened taxpayer"  that  you  hear  so  much 
about  these  days.  I  work  for  an  electronics 
company  and  make  $6.58  an  hour  which 
translates  into  $204  per  week  after  deduc- 
tions. $30.21  of  which  are  Federal  withhold- 
ing taxes.  I  have  a  husband,  laid  off.  whose 
unemployment  compensation  has  run  out, 
and  a  13-year-old  son  who  thinks  he  should 
have  a  leather  coat,  a  P.  K.  Ripper  moto- 
cross  bike,  a  Pioneer  stereo  and  an  Asteroids 
game.  It  bothers  me  a  lot  that  I  can't  afford 
to  buy  him  any  of  these  things.  It  also  both- 
ers me  that  I'm  not  sure  how  we're  going  to 
fill  up  the  fuel  tank  often  enough  to  stay 
warm  this  winter. 

There  is  something  else  that  bothers  me, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  my  son's 
unfulfilled  desires  or  the  ever-hungry  fuel 
tank,  and  that  is  that  every  single  politician 
and  editorialist  is  positive  he  knows  exactly 
what  I  think.  Everyone  seems  to  be  wildly 
anxious  to  be  my  spokesman.  Yet  these 
people  don't  know  a  damn  thing  about  how 
the  "poor  overburdened  taxpayer"  thinks  or 
lives.  I  imagine  it's  been  quite  some  time 
since  most  politicians  or  well-known  jour- 
nalists lived  on  $204  per  week,  though  I've 
read  plenty  of  complaints  from  congressmen 
about  their  meager  salaries.  One  even  said 
he  had  to  sleep  in  his  office  because  he 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  house.  Do  you  know 
how  much  pity  I  can  spare  for  a  senator 
who  can't  live  on  $60,000  a  year? 

Tired:  I  know  I'm  not  as  articulate  as  the 
people  who  write  the  editorials  for  newspa- 
pers and  the  speeches  for  politicians,  but 
just  once  I'd  like  to  have  on  the  record  the 
thoughts  of  an  average  taxpayer.  I'm  tired 
of  these  people  putting  their  words  in  my 
mouth  and  their  thoughts  in  my  head. 

One  of  the  statements  I  read  and  hear 
most  often  is  how  fed  up  I'm  supposed  to  be 
with  the  amount  of  my  taxes  that  goes 
toward  welfare,  food  stamps,  programs  for 
the  elderly,  subsidized  school  lunches  and 
other  supportive  social  services.  Wrong! 
What  the  people  "up  there "  don't  under- 
stand is  that  I  identify  with  the  benefici- 
aries of  these  programs  much  more  than  I 
do  with  the  politicians  and  the  media 
people.  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God.  go 
I."  So  far,  I  have  never  had  to  rely  on  wel- 
fare, free  lunches  or  Medicaid,  but  I  very 
well  might  someday.  When  I  was  divorced,  I 
could  have  qualified  for  welfare.  Fortunate- 
ly, I  had  parents  who  were  in  a  [losition  to 
help,  but  if  I  hadn't,  you  can  believe  I  would 
have  swallowed  my  pride  rather  than  watch 
my  son  go  hungry.  People  like  me,  who  live 
only  a  hairbreadth  from  economic  disaster, 
are  glad  those  programs  are  out  there, 
though  we  pray  we'll  never  have  to  use 
them.  We  feel  sympathy  for  the  ones  who 
do. 

In  1977  my  sister-in-law  was  abandoned  by 
her  husband.  Her  health  did  not  permit  her 
to  work  full  time,  so  she  drew  $194  per 
month  from  the  welfare  department  to  sup- 
port herself  £«id  her  child.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  can  think  she  lived  extravagantly  on 
$194  per  month. 


I  think  it"s  possible  that  at  least  one  of 
the  very  same  politicians  who  are  now  com- 
plaining about  welfare  recipients  might 
have  taken  a  political  junket  during  one  of 
the  months  that  my  sister-in-law  and  her 
son  lived  on  $184.  Believe  me,  I  resent  that 
junket  at  my  expense  much,  much  more 
than  I  resent  helping  an  ADC  mother,  or 
buying  eyeglasses  for  an  elderly  person  or 
free  lunches  for  a  ghetto  child. 

To  me,  Reagonomics  is  cruel  and  self-serv- 
ing. Reagan  seems  to  be  telling  us  that  the 
United  States  is  a  sinking  ship  and  that  if 
we  harden  our  hearts  and  throw  a  few 
people  overboard,  we  can  lighten  the  load. 
Then,  possibly,  the  Ship  of  State  can  sail 
back  to  shore.  I  don"t  see  my  country  quite 
that  way.  The  philosophy  behind  the  origi- 
nal structure  of  the  United  States  is  that  we 
are  a  people  who  sink  or  swim  together.  We 
don't  make  human  sacrifices. 

If  there  is  even  one  child  in  this  country 
who  is  hungry  or  one  old  person  who  needs 
medical  care,  then  I  want  my  $1,570.92  in 
taxes  to  go  toward  helping  that  child  or 
that  old  person.  I  think  this  country  is 
based  on  the  philosophy  that  when  that 
$1,570.92  is  gone,  we  will  find  more  to  take 
its  place,  as  long  as  the  need  is  there. 

I  luiow  about  the  cheaters.  There  are 
always  cheaters.  They  are  a  part  of  life  as 
surely  as  death  and  taxes.  Certainly,  if  they 
are  caught,  they  should  be  punished  and 
denied  aid,  but  I  know  we'll  always  support 
some  cheaters  along  with  the  "truly  needy. " 
If  we  have  to  give  a  free  lunch  to  one  child 
whose  parents  could  afford  to  pay  in  order 
to  give  free  lunches  to  nine  children  who 
genuinely  deserve  them,  so  be  it. 

Benefits:  The  much-touted  tax  cut  doesn't 
make  sense  to  me.  Perhaps  there's  a  compli- 
cated economic  formula  that  explains  the 
logic  of  a  tax  cut  at  the  same  time  we're 
slashing  Federal  programs  because  of  lack 
of  funds,  but  if  so,  I  missed  it.  I  pay  $30.21 
per  week  to  the  Federal  government.  As  1 
understand  it.  when  all  the  tax  cuts  are  in 
effect,  I  will  only  pay  $22.66,  giving  me  $7.5S 
extra  to  save  or  spend.  Well,  I  could  do  a 
few  things  with  $7.55  a  week  but.  had  I  been 
consulted.  I  would  have  just  as  soon  paid  it 
and  kept  the  food-stamp  program  or  veter- 
an's benefits  intact.  I  suspect  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  give  it  to  me  with  one  hand 
and  take  it  away  with  the  other. 

You  see.  I  really  believe  that  most  politi- 
cians and  media  people  think  that  those  of 
us  out  here  in  America  who  work  in  the  fac- 
tories and  offices  are  ignorant.  1  believe 
that  they  think  we  will  never  catch  on  to 
their  sleights  of  hand.  I  believe  that  they 
think  they  can  tell  us  the  grass  is  black  one 
day  and  white  the  next  and  we'll  never  trust 
ourselves  enough  to  look  down  and  say, 
"Why,  that  grass  isn't  black  or  white— it's 
green!"  Well,  we  know  the  grass  is  green. 
We  Just  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

We  don't  really  believe  that  56  oil  compa- 
nies recorded  98  percent  of  the  increase  in 
all  corporate  profits  from  1978  through  1980 
for  our  benefit.  We  don't  believe  the  tobac- 
co subsidy  is  for  our  benefit.  We  don't  be- 
lieve that  congressmen  who  were  violently 
anti-AWACS  magically  changed  their  minds 
for  our  benefit.  We  know  it"s  always  us  who 
pay  the  bills  that  result  from  the  politi- 
cians' machinations. 

I  wish  a  politician  would  come  along 
who'd  tell  me  that  the  grass  is  green. 
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GLOBAL  INTERDEPENDENCE  IN 
THE  1980'S 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  the  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  A.  W.  Clausen,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  Tokyo  which  I  believe  de- 
serves wide  attention.  He  presents  a 
skillful  analysis  of  the  complex  inter- 
national economic  scene,  in  which  he 
points  out  that  a  simple  distinction  be- 
tween North  and  South— industrial 
and  developing  countries— has  lost 
considerable  validity.  He  rather  notes 
the  role  several  groups  of  countries 
are  playing  in  a  world  which  has 
become  much  more  economically 
interdependent  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. 

Within  this  framework  Mr.  Clausen 
describes  the  role  the  World  Bank  can 
play.  He  rightly  points  out  that  the 
Bank  is  not  "the  United  Way  of  the 
development  community."  redistribut- 
ing wealth  from  one  set  of  countries  to 
another.  Rather  it  is  a  hard-headed, 
unsentimental  institution  which  is  at- 
tempting to  assist  countries  to  accelar- 
ate  economic  growth  and  enhance  the 
economic  opportunities  of  its  people. 
By  doing  so  all  countries  in  the  world 
economic  system  benefit.  I  strongly 
commend  this  address  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Clausen  before  the  Yo- 
miuri  International  Economic  Society 
International  Forum  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
"Global  Interdependence  in  the 
1980's,"  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

GLOBAt  lNTERDE3>ENDEMCE  IM  THE  1980'S 

1  think  that  much  of  the  trouble  that  the 
international  community  has  today  in 
trying  to  get  agreement  on  what  ought  to  be 
done  about  the  global  economy  is  due  to 
this:  that  virtually  all  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  tend  to  get  bogged  down  in  vast 
oversimplifications. 

The  result  is  that  oversimplifications 
about  global  economic  models  don't  help 
very  much.  And  I  really  don't  think  they 
help  very  much  in  international  politics 
either.  But  I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  poli- 
tics. As  President  of  the  World  Bank,  my 
job  is  to  be  concerned  with  the  health  of 
the  global  economy,  and  all  its  various  com- 
ponents. 

Our  141  member  countries,  as  well  as 
those  few  societies  that  are  not  members  of 
the  World  Bank,  represent  a  huge  amount 
of  economic  complexity.  And  that  is  why  I 
believe  that  the  old  "North-South"  econom- 
ic model  of  the  international  economy  of 
the  1960s  and  the  '70s  is  no  longer  very 
useful. 

So,  without  being  dogmatic— and  recogniz- 
ing that  the  contours>of  the  economic  geog- 
raphy are  in  constant  and  dynamic  move- 
ment—let me  sketch  out  at  least  eight  dis- 
cemable  poles  of  high  economic  significance 
in  our  current  international  environment. 

Pour  of  them  are  the  centers  of  high  in- 
dustrialization: Western  Europe,  North 
America,  Japan,  and  Eastern  Europe.  An- 


other key  group  is  that  of  the  capital-sur- 
plus oil-exporting  countries  in  the  Middle 
East.  There  are  the  newly  industrializing 
nations— some  20  of  them.  Add  to  this,  the 
great  populous  countries  of  Asia:  China. 
India.  Indonesia,  Bangladesh,  Pakistan,  and 
others.  And  finally,  there  are  the  severely 
poverty-stricken  countries  of  Sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

There  is  simply  no  doubt  that  we  live 
today  in  a  multipolar  world.  Each  of  these 
clusters  of  economic  activity  is  involved  in 
trade  and  investment  with  others.  And  as  I 
say.  though  I  have  picked  out  eight  such 
centers,  it  is  quite  possible  to  disaggregate 
them  even  further,  and  formulate  much 
more  complicated  models. 

It  has  become  so  static  and  so  vastly  over- 
simplified—and often  so  contentious  and 
confrontational  in  its  rhetoric— that  it  tends 
to  obscure  reality  rather  than  illuminate  it. 

Labels  and  slogans,  and  bu^  words  and 
battle  cries  are  very  human  phenomena— 
and  have  their  place— but  they  normally 
aren't  very  useful  for  disentangling  com- 
plexity. And  that  is  what  we  have  in  the 
world  economy  today:  a  whole  complicated 
ganglia  of  interdependent  relationships,  and 
a  very  dynamic  environment  in  which  they 
are  all  interacting. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  try  to  sharpen 
our  vision  of  all  this  complication— not  blur 
it. 

Now,  how  will  this  environment  be  likely 
to  evolve  in  the  course  of  the  1980s? 

The  progress  of  the  newly  industrialized 
countries,  and  the  development  of  the  cap- 
ital-surplus countries,  will  almost  certainly 
result  in  their  achieving  a  still  bigger  pro- 
portion of  total  world  production.  As  a  con- 
sequence, even  with  a  respectable  recovery 
from  the  present  recession  in  Western 
Europe  and  North  America,  it  is  possible 
that  these  older  industrial  countries  will  by 
1990  account  for  less  than  half  of  total 
world  output,  compared  to  over  two-thirds 
in  1960. 

At  the  same  time,  the  newly  industrialized 
countries— if  we  include  Japan— may  well 
account  for  over  one-quarter  of  world  pro- 
duction by  the  end  of  this  decade,  as  com- 
pared to  Just  one-twelfth  in  1960. 

We  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  is 
simply  no  precedent  in  history  for  the  dy- 
namic rate  of  change  in  the  geographic 
spread  of  global  output  in  our  era,  and  in 
the  structure  and  character  of  world  trade. 

By  1990  that  trade  may  well  expand  at  a 
pace  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  growth  in 
world  output.  In  1980,  23  percent  of  that 
output  was  traded:  by  1990  it  could  well 
reach  30  percent. 

Possibly  four-fifths  of  such  an  increase  in 
world  trade  will  come  from  manufactured 
goods:  and  of  that  increase,  the  newly  indus- 
trializing countries  may  well  contribute  a 
fourth.  In  other  words,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  world  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  is  likely  to  be  supplied  by  these  devel- 
oping countries  that  are  undergoing  what 
can  be  termed  history's  "third  industrial 
Revolution." 

Conversely,  it  is  likely  that  the  developing 
countries'  exports  of  commodities  will  grow 
at  a  considerably  lower  rate,  which  means 
that  those  economies  that  depend  primarily 
on  commodities  for  their  export  earnings 
will  have  to  turn  to  other  strategies  to  boost 
income  for  their  development  needs. 

The  probability,  too,  is  that  the  newly  In- 
dustrializing countries  will  supply  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  traditional  manufac- 
tured goods  to  the  older  industrial  nations 
of  Western  Europe  and  North  America.  To 


compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  portion  of 
their  domestic  markeu,  these  nations  are 
likely  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  products 
of  high  technology. 

Indeed,  technological  advance  is  likely  to 
be  a  principal  source  of  these  societies' 
future  manufacturing  growth,  with  the  new 
silicon-chip  technologies,  and  the  overall  ex- 
plosion in  the  information  and  data-process- 
ing industries,  perhaps  leading  the  way. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  decade 
ahead  will.  I  believe,  be  the  expanding  role 
of  the  private  sector  in  meeting  the  world's 
capital  requirements. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  past  ten 
years.  It  was  the  private  sector  that  met  the 
enormous  needs  for  capital  by  both  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries,  once  the 
surge  in  the  price  of  petroleum  had  dra- 
matically altered  the  terms  of  trade  be- 
tween different  parU  of  the  globe. 

In  1970,  the  debt  owed  to  private  lenders 
by  developing  countries  amounted  to  only 
45  percent  of  the  total.  By  1980.  this  propor- 
tion had  burgeoned  to  65  percent:  $284  bil- 
lion out  of  $439  billion. 

During  these  years  it  was  the  particularly 
remarkable  growth  of  the  Eurocurrency 
markets  that  made  it  possible  to  recycle  the 
surpluses  of  the  oil-exporting  countries  to 
many  nations  faced  with  mounting  deficits. 

The  decade  of  the  Eighties  is  likely  to  wit- 
ness the  advance  of  a  number  of  other  cap- 
ital markets:  those  working  out  of  such  lo- 
cales as  Panama.  Singapore.  Hong  Kong, 
Kuwait,  and  Bahrain.  The  growth  of  capital 
markets  dispersed  widely  about  the  glol>e  is. 
of  course,  a  reflection  of  the  broader  geo- 
graphical contributions  to  total  world 
output.  Dynamism  in  the  capital  markets  is 
tied  to  dynamism  in  the  global  economy, 
and  simply  no  longer  fits  into  a  narrow 
"North-South"  configuration. 

Still  another  characteristic  of  the  decade 
ahead  will,  1  believe,  be  an  acceleration  in 
the  movement  of  workers  across  intema- 
tinal  frontiers.  Estimates  are  difficult  to 
make  since  not  all  workers  migrate  legally, 
but  there  are  today  perhaps  some  15  million 
foreign  workers  in  North  America.  Western 
Europe,  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  Middle  East  alone,  the  4  million 
foreign  workers  already  constitute  50  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  in  some  countries. 
And  the  movement  of  labor  toward  the 
newly  industrializing  countries  has  already 
begun:  there  are  foreign  workers  in  both 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong. 

This  whole  vast  movement  of  people 
across  boundaries  from  labor-surplus  coun- 
tries to  labor-deficit  societies  has  introduced 
another  dynamic  in  the  global  economic 
system  that  is  not  fully  grasped  today. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  another  10 
million  people  may  migrate  as  workers  over 
the  next  decade.  If  they  do,  and  if  they 
remit  funds  to  their  families  at  roughly  the 
same  rate  that  their  predecessors  have,  this 
capital  flow  alone  (in  1980  prices)  could 
amount  to  $40  billion  a  year  by  1990. 

The  world  trade  in  manufactured  goods, 
the  flow  of  private-sector  financial  re- 
sources, the  movement  of  workers  across 
international  frontiers— all  of  this  at  histori- 
cally unprecedented  levels— means  that  by 
1990  the  world  may  well  be  qualitatively 
very  different  from  what  it  is  today. 

It  is  from  this  perspective  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  thinking  about  the  future 
of  the  Worid  Bank. 

The  World  Bank  is.  of  course— and  will 
remain— a  bank.  And  a  very  sound  and  pru- 
dent bank.  But  it  is  more  than  Just  a  bank. 
It  is  an  international  development  institu- 
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tion.  with  most  of  the  worlds  governments 
as  its  shareholders.  And  its  membership  is 
likely  to  increase. 

It's  essential  role  is  to  be  catalytic.  It  fa- 
ciliUtes  sensible  things  happening  in  both 
its  developing  and  developed  member  coun- 
tries. 

It  brings  finance,  honest  and  disinterested 
advice,  and  invaluable  technical  assistance 
to  bear  on  the  highest  priority  objectives  of 
its  developing  member  countries— and  it 
stays  the  course  with  them. 

It  is  not  in  the  business  of  redistributing 
wealth  from  one  set  of  countries  to  another 
set  of  countries.  It  is  not  the  Robin  Hood  of 
the  international  financial  set.  nor  the 
United  Way  of  the  development  community. 
The  World  Bank  is  a  hard-headed,  unsen- 
timental institution  that  takes  a  very  prag- 
matic and  non-political  view  of  what  it  is 
trying  to  do. 

And  what  it  is  trying  to  do  is  clear.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  before,  the  World  Banks 
basic  objective  in  any  developing  country  is 
precisely  the  same:  to  assist  the  country 
both  to  accelerate  its  economic  growth  and 
enhance  the  economic  opportunities  of  its 
people,  and  thus  make  possible  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  all. 

The  World  Bank's  mandate  is  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  economic  success  of  its  developing 
member  countries,  but  it  can  only  make 
that  contribution  if  it  retains  the  support  of 
the  governments  and  private  markets  of 
capital-exporting  countries. 


THE  NEWS  FROM  EL  SALVADOR; 
SLANTED 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  parts  to  the  tragedy  that  is  El 
Salvador  today.  The  first  is  a  slide  into 
civil  war  and  anarchy  that  involves 
violent  death  to  many  innocent  indi- 
viduals every  day.  The  second  is  a  pro- 
found misunderstanding  about  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  this  torn  Cen- 
tral American  country.  I  very  much 
fear  that  the  American  people  are  not 
getting  good  information  about  El  Sal- 
vador. 

For  example,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
most  Americans  do  not  know  that  the 
present  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
a  revolutionary  government.  It  is  not  a 
government  of  the  entrenched  oligar- 
chy. There  was  such  a  government  in 
power,  but  in  1979  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion, and  that  goverimient  was  thrown 
out.  It  may  be  that  since  the  revolu- 
tion was  relatively  bloodless,  as  such 
things  go,  it  was  dismissed  as  just  a 
palace  coup  by  many  people.  But  it 
was  a  revolution,  a  real  one,  with  a 
real  change  in  the  ruling  structure  of 
the  country. 

Since  1979,  what  has  been  going  on 
is  counterrevolution.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  a  double  counterrevolution:  The 
revolutionary  government,  in  power 
and  struggling  to  deliver  on  the  prom- 
ise of  its  revolutionary  ideal,  has  been 
attacked  by  the  right,  the  oligarchists 
who  were  deposed;  and  at  the  same 
time  by  the  left,  the  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  allied  with  the  en- 
emies of  freedom  all  over  the  world. 

This  view  of  the  problem  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  no  secret.  It  has  been  mentioned 


in  the  more  thoughtful  journals,  and 
in  official  State  Department  docu- 
ments, but  it  remains  unappreciated 
by  the  average  American. 

One  reason.  I  would  like  to  suggest, 
is  that  the  popular  news  media,  the 
major  papers  and  television,  cannot 
handle  a  reality  even  this  complex. 
They  find  it  much  easier  to  simplify 
the  equation,  and  cast  the  Salvadoran 
struggle  as  just  good  guys  against  bad 
guys.  In  this  simplification,  the  gov- 
ernment is  identified  with  the  right, 
and  the  guerrillas  are  the  left,  drawing 
strength  from  the  peasants  and  the 
objects  of  official  government  terror. 

The  trouble  with  this  simplification 
is  that  it  is,  quite  simple,  false.  It  is  a 
distortion  so  severe  as  to  hamper  un- 
derstanding and  action.  And  yet  it  is 
the  distortion  produced  by  our  news 
media. 

In  saying  that,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  rely  just  on  my  own  observations. 
The  slanting  of  news  from  El  Salvador 
has  been  noticed  by  such  impartial  ob- 
servers as  Freedom  House,  which  has 
recently  released  a  report  on  El  Salva- 
dor and  on  the  nature  of  news  cover- 
age of  the  conflict.  According  to  the 
author  of  the  report,  Mr.  Bruce 
McColm,  American  reporters  accept 
too  readily  the  propaganda  of  the 
guerrilla  groups,  are  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  El  Salvador,  do  not  speak 
the  language,  and  report  on  deaths 
without  telling  who  did  the  killing,  or 
the  activities  of  the  killed.  All  of  this 
produces  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
people  are  unjustifiably  critical  of  U.S. 
policy  of  support  for  the  revolutionary 
government  of  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  story  about  the  Free- 
dom House  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  story  ap- 
peared in  the  Fairfax  Journal  on  Feb- 
ruary 4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Is  El  Salvador  News  Slanted? 
(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell) 
News  coverage  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salva- 
dor has  tended  to  be  more  critical  of  the 
Salvadoran  government  than  of  the  leftist 
guerrillas— a  tendency  now  under  sharp 
attack. 

The  New  York-based  Freedom  House,  in 
an  analysis  of  the  coverage,  says  that  re- 
porting of  the  subject  has  been  marred  by 
•political  bias,  ideology,  poor  sources,  and 
deliberate  misinformation." 

Moreover,  the  nonprofit  and  nonpartisan 
organization  says  that  while  stories  on  El 
Salvador  datelined  Washington  are  fairly 
straightforward,  those  written  from  the 
scene  are  often  "simplistic."  tend  "towards 
propaganda,"  and  often  ignore  complex 
issues  such  as  land  reform. 

The  Freedom  House  report  calls  for  great- 
er efforts  by  U.S.  journalists  to  understand 
and  report  on  the  complexities  of  the  El 
Salvador  issue.  Land  reform,  in  the  view  of 
the  report,  has  not  received  much  coverage 
"partly  because  of  the  undramatic  nature  of 
the  programs  and  partly  because  they  do 


not  coincide  with  the  portrayal  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  right  wing  and  repressive." 

Further,  the  Freedom  House  report 
charges  that  the  U.S.  press: 

Has  overplayed  the  role  of  the  Frente 
Democratico  Revolucionario  (FDR),  the  po- 
litical arm  of  the  leftist  guerrillas,  inflating 
"the  image  of  Quillermo  Ungo  into  a  leader 
with  a  popular  following  within  his  coun- 
try." In  point  of  fact,  the  FDR  is  the  con- 
duit for  press  comments  from  the  guerrillas, 
whose  leaders  have  chosen  not  to  make 
themselves  available  to  the  U.S.  press. 

Portrays  the  dead  ""not  as  war  casualties 
but  as  victims  of  human-rights  violations" 
and  further  does  not  indicate  that  often 
those  killed  were  "people  .  .  .  actively  in- 
volved with  the  guerrillas.  ■  Although  Am- 
nesty International  and  other  human-rights 
organizations  make  these  distinctions,  the 
press  more  often  than  not  fails  to  do  so. 

Reports  massacres,  killings,  and  disap- 
pearances without  giving  "any  indication  of 
who  might  be  responsible  or.  worse,  blaming 
right-wing  forces  in  such  a  way  that,  though 
they  might  have  no  connection  to  the  gov- 
errunent.  the  government  is  nonetheless 
seen  as  the  culprit.'"  In  addition,  these  pres- 
entations are  not  balanced  "'with  coverage 
of  leftist  terrorism." 

The  Freedom  House  report  is  certain  to 
please  the  government  of  Salvadoran  Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  and  the  Reagan 
administration.  Both  are  under  sharp  edito- 
rial attack  in  the  U.S.  press— the  Duarte 
government  for  its  alleged  human-rights 
violations  and  the  Reagan  administration 
for  its  support  of  the  Duarte  government. 

But  the  report  is  not  a  whitewash  of  the 
Duarte  government.  It  recognizes  that, 
while  there  are  reformist-minded  military 
men  in  El  Salvador,  there  are  other  ele- 
ments within  the  military,  or  close  to  it, 
that  are  bent  on  resisting  change. 

What  the  report  asks  for  essentially  is  a 
more  even-handed  treatment  of  the  story 
than  it  has  received  so  far. 

In  this  connection,  the  report,  which  was 
written  by  Bruce  McColm,  who  heads  Free- 
dom House's  Caribbean  Basin  Program,  says 
the  Latin  American  press  "has  covered  the 
situation  on  the  ground  more  thoroughly 
than  its  North  American  counterpart  (and) 
is  more  balanced  and  more  realistic  about 
communist  influence."' 

Washington  and  U.S.  policy  have  come  in 
for  a  share  of  criticism  in  this  Latin  cover- 
age—this criticism  resting  "not  on  any  sen- 
sational findings  in  the  country,  but  rather 
on  the  military  rhetoric  employed  by  State 
Department  spokesmen  explaining  Ameri- 
can policy. " 

The  Freedom  House  report  argues  also 
that  little  of  Bl  Salvador's  history  is  known 
or  understood  by  the  reporters. 

And  the  report  states  that  too  few  of  the 
newsmen,  especially  from  the  television 
press,  ""were  people  who  spoke  Spanish." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  part  of 
the  confusion  about  the  reality  in  El 
Salvador  can  be  attributed  to  a  mas- 
sive disinformation  effort  being  car- 
ried on  by  leftist  guerrillas  and  their 
abettors  in  this  country.  These  abet- 
tors, needless  to  say,  include  radical 
and  Communist-oriented  groups.  In 
last  summer's  issue  of  New  Guard,  Mr. 
Peter  T.  Flaherty  outlined  the  nature 
of  the  El  Salvador  protest  movement, 
going  so  far  as  to  reproduce  the  broad- 
sides and  pamphlets  being  distributed 
in   this   country   by    these   groups.    I 
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found  the  Flaherty  article  fascinating, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
so  that  my  colleagues  can  get  some 
flavor  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  re- 
spect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  El  Salvador  Protest  Movement 
(By  Peter  T.  Flaherty) 

In  recent  months,  Americans  have  wit- 
nessed a  flurry  of  activity  by  groups  op- 
posed to  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador.  College 
campuses  have  been  the  scene  of  rallies  and 
film  showings.  A  number  of  demonstrations 
have  taken  place  in  major  cities,  highlight- 
ed by  a  May  3rd  ""March  on  the  Pentagon."" 
A  variety  of  church  and  church  auxiliary 
groups  have  become  heavily  involved  with 
the  issue. 

To  date,  opponents  of  U.S.  aid  have  man- 
aged to  generate  publicity  in  greater  propor- 
tion than  their  numbers  would  warrant  be- 
cause of  the  highly  visible  activities  they 
have  sponsored.  Most  of  their  "cadre"  has 
been  recruited  from  left-wing  groups,  activ- 
ist circles  in  the  Church,  and  from  what  re- 
mains of  the  left  on  campus. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  left  has 
had  the  success  with  the  El  Salvador  issue 
that  it  had  with  the  Vietnam  War  in  the 
1960s.  However,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
Salvadoran  conflict  will  be  resolved  in  the 
near  future,  it  is  certain  that  opposition  to 
U.S.  aid  will  escalate.  A  major  thrust  can  be 
expected  on  campuses  around  the  country 
this  fall.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the 
background  and  goals  of  the  groups  that 
will  be  encountered  are  understood. 

Thus  far.  the  media  have  failed  to  identify 
the  groups'  connection  to  foreign  govern- 
ments in  their  accounts  of  demonstrations 
and  other  activities.  The  task  is  further 
complicated  by  the  aura  of  legitimacy  lent 
the  movement  by  the  heavy  participation  of 
religious  leaders. 

However,  no  mistake  can  be  made.  A  close 
examination  reveals  a  nationwide  network 
of  groups  that  has  direct  and  indirect  links 
to  international  terrorists  and  the  Soviet 
disinformation  system.  The  groups  actively 
aid  Soviet-  and  Cuban-backed  guerillas  in  El 
Salvador  who  seek  to  establish  a  totalitarian 
state  on  the  Marxist-Leninist  model. 

CISPES 

The  Committee  In  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  El  Salvador  (CISPES),  with  local 
"solidarity"  committees  in  hundreds  of  lo- 
cales around  the  country,  has  l)ecome  the 
primary  organization  at  the  grassroots  in 
opposition  to  U.S.  policy.  There  is  hardly  a 
campus  in  the  United  States  where  CISPES 
has  not  sponsored  a  teach-in,  rally,  or  pro- 
test. The  group  played  a  major  role  in  the 
highly-publicized  "March  on  the  Pentagon  " 
on  May  3rd. 

CISPES  not  only  campaigns  of)enly  for  a 
FMLN/FDR  guerrilla  victory  in  El  Salva- 
dor, but  was  actually  organized  as  a  result 
of  a  1980  visit  to  major  American  cities  by 
Parid  Handal,  a  Salvadoran  guerrilla  leader. 

The  national  solidarity  movement  that 
Handal  founded  was  kicked  off  at  confer- 
ences in  Washington  and  Los  Angeles  in  Oc- 
tober 1980.  The  role  t!hat  Handal.  a  frequent 
visitor  to  Havana  and  Moscow,  played  in  or- 
ganizing opposition  to  U.S.  policy  within  the 
U.S.  is  detailed  in  a  report  he  made  to  the 
Salvadoran  Communist  Party.  It  was  cap- 
tured in  El  Salvador  and  has  been  made 
available  to  American  news  media.  Accord- 


ing to  the  report.  Handal 's  activities  in  the 
U.S.  were  aided  by  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A.  and  the  Cuban  Mission  to  the  U.N.  It 
strongly  suggests  that  opposition  to  U.S. 
policy  is  the  result  of  a  "well-orchestrated 
effort"  by  international  Communism,  as 
charged  by  the  Administration.  President 
Reagan  has  noted  that  the  campaign  "has 
confused  a  great  many  people  aiid  many 
well-meaning  people." 

According  to  CISPES'  own  literature,  the 
group  not  only  calls  for  an  end  to  U.S.  aid 
(including  humanitarian  and  economic)  to 
El  Salvador,  but  also  supports  the  Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary  Front  (Spanish  acro- 
nym; FDR)  as  the  "legitimate  representa- 
tive of  the  El  Salvadoran  people. "  CISPES 
has  made  the  false  representation  that  the 
FDR  includes  democratic  non-Communist 
segments  of  Salvadoran  society. 

The  FDR  was  formed  in  April  1980  by  the 
Unified  Revolutionary  Directorate  (Spanish 
acronym:  DRU).  the  umbrella  group  of  Sal- 
vadoran guerrilla  leaders.  The  DRU  was 
formed  at  a  January  1980  meeting  in 
Havana  at  which  eight  separate  Marxist- 
Leninist  groups  put  aside  their  ideological 
and  tactical  differences  so  they  could  qual- 
ify for  larger-scale  Cuban  aid.  The  Fara- 
bundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front 
(Spanish  acronym:  FMLN)  is  the  arm  of  the 
DRU  responsible  for  executing  the  military 
insurgency.  FMLN  literature  is  prominent 
among  the  material  distributed  by  CISPES 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  FDR  functions  primarily  to  distribute 
propaganda  abroad  for  the  real  power 
behind  the  opposition  in  El  Salvador— the 
DRU.  The  DRU  is  headed  by  Salvador 
Cayetano  Carpio.  the  man  likely  to  become 
dictator  if  El  Salvador  falls.  The  left  wing 
American  newspaper  The  Gxuirdian  glow- 
ingly refers  to  Carpio  as  the  "Ho  Chi  Minh 
of  the  Salvador  Revolution." 

The  FDR  seeks  to  give  the  false  Impres- 
sion that  it  enjoys  the  support  of  the  non- 
Communist  opposition  in  El  Salvador.  But 
both  the  major  urban  workers  organization 
and  the  principal  farm  workers  organization 
do  not  support  it.  General  strikes  and  mass 
demonstrations  called  by  the  left  have 
failed  dismally,  and  the  "final  offensive"  of 
last  fall  commanded  no  spontaneous  sup- 
port. The  FDR  is  represented  publicly  by 
spokesmen  like  social  democrat  GulUermo 
Ungo.  who  enjoys  the  support  of  only  a  few 
hundred  other  social  democrats  within  the 
country.  Most  important,  however,  is  that 
non-Communist  elements  of  the  FDR  are 
not  represented  on  the  DRU,  which  controls 
all  the  arms. 

It  is  testimony  to  the  FDR's  disinforma- 
tion efforts  that  it  has,  indeed,  enlisted  the 
support  of  segments  of  the  democratic  left 
around  the  world.  But  a  better  guide  to  its 
strategy  and  goals  than  its  public  pro- 
nouncements is  provided  in  a  recently  cap- 
tured FDR  internal  document.  The  commu- 
nication, dated  February  3,  1981,  is  directed 
to  the  DRU  command  from  FDR  leader 
Guillermo  Ungo  at  the  FMLN/FDR  Politi- 
cal Diplomatic  Commission. 

It  lays  out  a  proposal  for  the  FDR  to  call 
for  a  political  solution  and  enter  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  United  States.  But,  as  the 
proposal  admits,  this  would  be  a  tactical  ma- 
neuver designed  only  to  buy  time  while  the 
guerrillas  regroup  for  another  military  of- 
fensive. The  stated  objective  of  the  plan  is 
"to  gain  time  to  improve  our  military  situa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy"  before  terminating  discussions. 

The  plan's  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
suggestion  to  enlist  the  participation  of  the 


Socialist  International  and  European  Social 
Dem<x:ratic  politicians  as  mediators  for  such 
talks.  Also,  U.S.  Congressmen  would  be  en- 
couraged to  call  for  a  "dialogue,"  suid  acting 
Salvadoran  Archbishop  Rivera  y  Damas 
would  be  contacted  to  support  such  discus- 
sions. 

The  plan  is  already  being  pursued.  On 
February  25.  the  West  German  government 
offered  to  act  as  mediator  and  invited  both 
sides  in  the  "internal"  dispute  to  come  to 
Germany  for  talks.  Another  effort  at  media- 
tion by  the  Socialist  International  fell 
through  when  its  officials  learned  of  the 
""negotiations  maneuver"  document.  But 
CISPES  and  other  opponents  of  U.S.  aid 
still  are  vigorously  promoting  a  "political  so- 
lution." It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  American  politicians 
and  churchmen  are  falling  into  the  'politi- 
cal solution"  trap. 

THE  "march  oh  the  mrtkOOK" 

The  May  3rd  'March  on  the  Pentagon" 
was  billed  as  an  "anti-war"  rally  to  protest 
U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador.  The  New  York 
Times  described  it  as  "organized  by  a  coali- 
tion of  religious,  student,  black  and  labor  ac- 
tivists." However,  to  anyone  in  attendance, 
it  was  clear  that  it  was  a  FMLN/FDR  show 
from  the  outset. 

One  of  the  featured  speakers  was  Amaldo 
Ramos  of  the  FDR.  A  "Message  from  the 
FMLN/FDR  to  the  participants  of  the 
March  of  May  3,  1981"  was  distributed  to 
those  gathered  to  "extend  our  warmest 
greetings  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  this 
event."  The  program  was  emceed  by  Heidi 
Tarver  of  CISPES  and  Larry  Holmes  of  the 
People's  Anti-War  Mobilization  (PAM),  de- 
scribed as  a  cosponsor  of  the  March. 

Holmes  is  an  official  of  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Workers  World  Party  (WWP).  PAM 
press  spokesman  William  Massey  and  two 
other  key  organizers  of  the  March— Sara 
Flounders  and  Laurie  Piemsteln— also  are 
WWP  activists.  Elizabeth  Ross,  spokesman 
for  the  WWP.  told  Human  Events  that  "We 
were  initiators  [of  the  March].  We've  been 
working  on  it  since  January.  We  got  all  the 
other  groups  together  and  we  did  most  of 
the  work  on  it. "  Apparently.  PAM  is  little 
more  than  a  WWP  front. 

For  the  organizer  of  a  rally  purporting  to 
support  "human  rights. "  the  WWP  takes 
some  strange  positions.  Party  spokesman 
Ross,  for  instance,  stated  that  the  WWP 
supported  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  1979,  Czechoslovakia  in  1968 
and  Hungary  in  1956. 

Another  speaker  at  the  March  was  Rafael 
Cancel  Miranda,  one  of  the  five  Puerto  Rico 
terrorists  who  fired  upon  and  wounded  five 
Congressmen  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1954.  Pardoned  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  1979.  Cancel  Miranda  said. 
"There  is  only  one  nation  that  looks  similar 
to  what  I  want  for  Puerto  Rico  and  that  is 
Cuba." 

A  "Message  of  Solidarity"  was  read  from 
Philip  Agee.  He  is  a  former  CIA  agent  who 
wrote  the  book  On  Company  Business  and 
helped  founded  the  anti-CIA  magazine 
CounterSpy.  which  is  best  known  for  reveal- 
ing the  identity  of  American  intelligence  of- 
ficer Richard  Welch  shortly  before  he  was 
assassinated  in  Greece.  Recently.  Counter- 
Spy  charged  that  two  America;i  AFL-CIO 
officials  working  in  El  Salvador  on  the  land 
reform  program  were  linked  to  the  CIA. 
Soon  afterward,  they  were  gunned  down 
along  with  a  Salvadoran  peasant  leader  in  a 
San  Salvador  restaurant. 
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The  March's  organizers  had  predicted  a 
turnout  of  100,000.  But  the  highest  estimate 
by  the  policy  or  any  news  organization  was 
25,000.  CISPES'  penchant  for  the  truth  is 
perhaps  found  in  their  'El  Salvador  Alert" 
newsletter  of  June  1  which  insists  100,000 
did  indeed  take  part. 

A  quick  survey  of  literature  being  distrib- 
uted and  banners  the  marchers  carried 
showed  a  hodge-podge  of  Marxist  groups. 
Included  were  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.. 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  Young  Socialist  Alliance.  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism,  U.S.  Peace  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Young  Spaxtaclst  League  which 
passed  out  flyers  saying  "Military  Victory  to 
the  Leftist  Insurgents"  and  "Defense  of  the 
USSR  and  Cuba  Begins  in  El  Salvador." 
Also  participating  were  the  pro-PLO  Pales- 
tine Solidarity  Committee  and  the  Iranian 
Student  Association. 

The  first  national  protest  march  by  oppo- 
nents of  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  failed  to  at- 
tract significant  student  support.  This  was 
evident  by  the  "cadre"  appearance  of  leftist 
groups  who  filed  out  of  chartered  buses  into 
a  carefully  organized  procession— in  con- 
trast to  the  highly  spontaneous,  anarchic 
nature  of  student  marches  in  the  Vletnaun 
era. 

Although  the  point  for  the  most  part  was 
missed  by  the  media,  the  May  3rd  March 
was  important  In  showing  the  nature  of  the 
organized  opposition  to  U.S.  aid.  It  demon- 
strated that  the  FMLN/PDR  Is  actively  in- 
volved in  protest  with  the  help  of  support- 
ers In  this  country. 

HUKANITARIAN  AID  AND  THE  FMLN-FDR 

While  CISPES  and  other  groups  have 
made  no  secret  of  their  enthusiasm  for  a 
FMLN  military  victory,  it  does  appear  that 
they  have  been  Involved  In  a  secretive  ploy 
by  which  thousands  of  dollars  collected  for 
refugees  have  instead  been  used  to  purchase 
arms. 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  American 
church  and  anti-hunger  groups,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  individual  citizens,  have  con- 
tributed to  a  front  group  under  complete 
control  of  the  DRU.  Although  Its  name,  the 
Salvadoran  Ecumenical  Committee  on  Hu- 
manitarian Aid  (Spanish  acronym:  CESAH). 
Implies  that  it  Is  administered  by  church 
leaders  and  benefits  needy  victims  of  the 
war,  its  resources  are  disbursed  by  guerilla 
leaders  to  aid  those  engaged  in  active  fight- 
ing. 

According  to  documents  captured  from 
the  Communist  Party  of  El  Salvador,  the 
guerillas  received  aid  from  the  following 
sources:  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches, 
$170,575;  Catholic  Relief  Service.  $154,254; 
United  Churches.  $16,351:  Oxfam,  $62,230; 
and  from  the  United  Methodist  Committee 
on  Relief  and  other  church  and  human 
rights  grou[>s  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Certain  Catholic  groups  have  realized  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  the  Marxists  and 
have  withdrawn  from  CESAH  to  distribute 
their  own  humanitarian  aid.  However,  the 
scam  continues  elsewhere,  and  local  solidari- 
ty committees  are  busily  engaged  with  the 
"CISPES  Relief  Campaign." 

The  organization  of  CESAH  is  detailed  In 
the  captured  proposal  Gulllermo  Ungo  had 
sent  to  the  DRU.  CESAH  would  operate  "to 
capture  the  maximum  help  for  humanitari- 
an purposes  in  benefit  of  the  revolutionary 
process"  and  to  "appear  to  be  directed  by 
persons  not  publicly  identified  with  any  rev- 
olutionary organization."  But  the  proposal 
made  it  clear  that  DRU  guerilla  leaders 
would  exercise  complete  control.  According 
to  the  paper.  CESAH  "would  not  only  put 


itself  at  the  service  of  the  revolutionary 
process,  but  would  also  depend  on  the 
DRU."  This  would  be  accomplished  by  plac- 
ing key  guerilla  supporters  at  its  apex,  in- 
cluding an  executive  director  who  would  im- 
plement the  DRU's  orders.  "To  give  the  or- 
ganization respectability,  we  must  offer 
honorary  positions  to  the  key  religious  per- 
sons such  as  the  Archbishop  and  his  aides. 
Protestant  leaders,  and  sisters,  and  nuns." 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  CESAH  Is  to  assure 
that  material  aid  goes  to  "revolutionary  or- 
ganizations, thus  avoiding  that  CESAH  will 
help  the  people  who  are  running  around." 
But  the  document  adds  that  "we  cannot 
ignore  them  completely,  because  they  are 
part  of  any  cover."  "Them."  of  course, 
means  the  thousands  of  refugees  caught  in 
the  middle  of  the  fighting  for  whom  the 
money  is  ostensibly  collected.  Instead,  the 
funds  are  sent  to  two  bank  accounts— a 
secret  one  in  Panama  and  one  in  Mexico 
controlled  by  Archbishop  Mendes  Arceo  of 
Cuemava,  who  is  well  known  for  his  pro- 
Castro  sympathies. 

But  the  charade  goes  on.  CISPES'  March 
1st  "El  Salvador  Alert "  newsletter  appeals 
for  "material  aid  for  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor. This  campaign  will  help  purchase  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine.  .  .  .  CISPES  sends 
the  money  donated  to  a  special  account 
managed  by  Msgr.  Mendes  Arceo,  Archbish- 
op of  Cuemava  in  Mexico,  who  sees  that  the 
funds  will  reach  the  needy  in  El  Salvador." 

At  least  two  U.S.  based  organizations  also 
exploit  the  juffering  of  the  Salvadoran 
people  to  raise  money  to  promote  the  FDR 
line.  The  first  is  the  Institute  for  Food  and 
Development  Policy  (IFDP),  headquartered 
in  San  Francisco.  Its  "Food  First  Action 
Alert"  entitled  "El  Salvador— The  Hungriest 
People  In  Latin  America"  shows  a  starving 
girl  clutching  her  baby  brother,  who  is  also 
suffering  from  malnutrition. 

The  recipients  of  the  flyer  are  urged  to 
join  CISPES  in  combatting  U.S.  interven- 
tion, the  presumed  cause  of  hunger  in  El 
Salvador.  Also,  a  tax  deductible  contribution 
is  solicited  to  support  the  Institute's  acitivi- 
ties— which  do  not  include  distributing  food 
to  the  starving.  Instead,  it  is  used  to  distrib- 
ute Marxist  literature  and  films  in  the 
United  States. 

The  IFDP  staff  consists  of  founder  Joseph 
Collins,  formerly  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies/Transnational  Institute,  and  David 
Klnley.  formerly  of  the  North  American 
Congress  on  Latin  America. 

The  second  group  is  Oxfam-America.  well 
known  to  many  college  students  who  it  an- 
nually solicits  on  campus.  At  some  schools. 
Oxfam  asks  students  to  fast  for  a  day  and 
have  the  campus  food  service  turn  over  to  it 
the  costs  of  the  saved  meals. 

Oxfam  distributes  a  number  of  materials 
opposed  both  to  the  old  system  of  private 
land  ownership  in  El  Salvador  and  the  gov- 
ernment's newer  land  reform  system. 
Oxfam  materials  are  distributed  both  by 
CISPES  and  IFDP. 

Ironically.  CI  Salvador  was  one  of  the  few 
Third  World  nations  that  was  a  net  export- 
er of  food  before  the  IFDP-  and  Oxfam-sup- 
ported  terrorist  campaign. 

CISPES  AND  THE  CHURCH 

Perhaps  the  most  ironic  aspect  of  the 
FMLN/FDR  activity  in  this  country  is  the 
deep  Involvement  of  churches  and  members 
of  the  clergy.  This  ostensibly  reflects  a  drive 
by  church  leaders  to  stop  the  bloodshed 
that  marks  the  tragedy  of  El  Salvador.  In- 
stead, a  number  of  church  activists  and  de- 
nominations are  integral  participants  in  the 
guerilla  support  network. 


Four  of  the  five  organizations  that  com- 
prise the  steering  committee  of  CISPES  are 
religious  groups.  Prominent  members  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  have  spoken  out  against 
U.S.  aid  and  the  MaryknoU  and  Jesuit 
orders  are  particularly  visible  in  protest  ac- 
tivities. The  National  Council  of  Churches, 
a  consortium  of  32  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
churches,  has  praised  the  FDR  as  the  "le- 
gitimate representative"  of  the  people  of  El 
Salvador. 

Even  more  offensive  to  many  church 
members  than  their  leaders'  individual  pro- 
guerilla  [KJlitical  activism  is  the  use  of  reli- 
gious observances  and  services  for  the  pur- 
pose of  political  protest.  Some  Catholic 
churches  have  even  offered  the  Mass  for 
the  "liberation  of  the  people  of  E!  Salva- 
dor." The  National  Council  of  Churches  en- 
couraged congregations  to  engage  in  "mas- 
sive activities  during  the  Holy  [Easter] 
Week"  on  behalf  of  leftist  Salvadoran  forces 
and  held  a  press  conference  on  Good  Friday 
to  "Dramatize  the  suffering  of  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  at  the  hands  of  the  armed 
forces." 

CISPES  and  the  church  groups  have  con- 
sistently misrepresented  the  position  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  overwhelmingly  Catholic  people  of  El 
Salvador.  In  a  New  York  Times  ad  in  Febru- 
ary 1981.  CISPES  stated  that  "the  Catholic 
Church  (without  reservation  or  qualifica- 
tion) has  allied  itself  with  the  revolutionary 
left."  But  no  significant  segment  of  the 
Church  in  El  Salvador  supports  the  FDR. 
An  FDR  statement  distributed  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  claiming  the 
Church's  support  was  vigorously  denied  by 
the  El  Salvadoran  bishops,  who  responded. 
"The  fact  that  a  small  number  of  priests, 
nuns,  and  laymen  In  the  so-called  "people's 
church'  have  followed  a  specific  political 
option  and  have  made  a  public  commitment 
to  the  FDR  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  this 
phenomenon  is  representative  of  the  Salva- 
doran Catholic  Church. " 

FDR  literature  often  quotes  Archbishop 
Rivera  y  Damas,  whose  views  have  been 
badly  misrepresented  in  the  United  States 
by  church  spokesmen.  Damas  Is  the  succes- 
sor to  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  who  was 
assassinated  In  1980  and  with  whom  Damas 
shared  leadership  of  the  most  liberal  faction 
of  the  Salvadoran  Church. 

Bishop  Damas  has  been  unequivocal  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  Marxist  guerillas.  He 
has  said  that  he  "does  not  morally  support 
the  popular  Insurrection  being  carried  out 
by  leftist  organizations"  and  that  "the  Sal- 
vadoran left  has  not  been  honest  with  the 
people"  in  that  it  is  "inclined  toward  Com- 
munism." 

American  Church  groups  have  far  less 
contact  with  non-Communist,  anti-govem- 
ment  church  leaders  in  El  Salvador  than 
they  do  with  the  FMLN/FDR.  Figures  like 
Bishop  Damas  are  highlighted  primarily  for 
consumption  In  this  country  and  Europe. 

Clues  to  the  actual  participation  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries  in  the  insurgency  have 
been  provided  by  Julian  Ignaclo  Otero 
Espinosa.  a  former  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Popular  Liberation  Forces 
(Spanish  acronym:  FDD  who  was  recently 
captured  by  Salvadoran  security  forces.  He 
has  described  the  actions  of  Jesuit  priests  In 
purchasing  arms  for  the  FDL.  the  largest 
terrorist  organization  represented  on  the 
DRU.  Jesuits  also  held  a  number  of  posi- 
tions within  the  FDL  and  have  been  en- 
gaged in  recruitment  and  the  laundering  of 
church  funds  through  Guatemala  for  the 
guerrillas. 


Priests  and  nuris  of  the  Catholic  Mary- 
knoll  order  take  active  part  In  leading  the 
opposition  in  El  Salvador.  The  Maryknolls 
have  long  supported  violent  revolution  in 
Central  America.  MaryknoU.  the  orders 
monthly  magazine  which  has  the  second 
largest  circulation  of  any  Catholic  publica- 
tion in  the  country,  has  been  openly  sup- 
portive of  the  Nlcaraguan  and  Salvadoran 
revolutions.  From  1969-1979,  its  editor  was 
Father  Miguel  DEscoto,  who  left  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Sandinista  "final  offensive"  and 
subsequently  became  Nicaragua's  Foreign 
Minister.  The  August  1980  Issue  of  Mary- 
knoll  carried  the  theme  "Religion  in  Cuba " 
which  detailed  the  "progress"  made  under 
Fidel  Castro.  It  neglected  to  point  out  that 
Christians  who  attempt  to  practice  their 
faith  on  the  island  are  put  in  jail. 

As  noted  earlier,  four  of  the  five  organiza- 
tions that  compromise  the  steering  commit- 
tee of  CISPES  are  church-related  or  funded. 
They  are: 

Religious  Task  Force  on  El  Salvador.  An 
ad  hoc  committee  of  primarily  Catholic 
leaders,  including  representatives  of  the 
Maryknolls.  Jesuits,  and  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference.  The  Task  Force  joined  CISPES 
in  sponsoring  a  January  11.  1981  demonstra- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.  An  announcement 
in  the  Catholic  Standard  said  the  rally  was 
endorsed  by  the  Maryknolls.  Catholic  Peace 
Fellowship  and  the  Justice  Ministry  of  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  of  Peace. 

Inter-Religious  Task  Force  on  El  Salvador 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  foregoing 
group),  on  record  against  U.S.  aid  since  May 
1980.  Inter-Religious  Task  Force  is  a  project 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churchill  (NCC) 
and  occupies  offices  at  NCC  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

NCC  leaders  such  as  President  M.  William 
Howard  have  been  outspoken  in  their  sup- 
port of  FMLN/FDR.  A  NCC  news  release  of 
March  19.  1981  proclaimed  "the  majority  of 
people  in  El  Salvador  have  chosen  to  unite 
under  the  leadership  of  the  FDR.  recogniz- 
ing it  as  the  legitimate  representative."  The 
release  announced  a  "massive  letter  cam- 
paign to  local  congregations  to  communi- 
cate opposition  to  U.S.  aid." 

The  Ecumenical  Program  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Communication  and  Action  (EPICA)  js 
a  member  of  the  CISPES  steering  commit- 
tee. It  describes  itself  as  ""an  advisory  group 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches." 

Its  Director  is  Reverend  Philip  Wheaton. 
who  accompanied  guerilla  leader  Farid 
Handal  during  a  portion  of  the  1980  tour 
which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  CISPES. 
Wheaton  also  Is  a  contributing  editor  of 
CounterSpy. 

During  a  Washington.  D.C.  news  confer- 
ence last  April.  Wheaton  was  asked  to  com- 
ment on  remarks  made  a  few  days  earlier  by 
Salvadoran  Archbishop  Rivera  y  Damas 
condemning  Cuba.  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  for  supplying  arms  to  the  gueril- 
las. Wheaton  responded  by  claiming  these 
governments  were  not  involved  in  supplying 
arms  to  the  Salvadoran  insurrection. 

The  North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America  (NACLA)  is  the  last  of  the  four 
church-supported  groups  among  the  five 
comprising  the  CISI^S  Steering  Commit- 
tee. 

NACLA  was  founded  in  1966  following 
U.S.  military  action  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. It  collects  information  on  U.S.  intel- 
ligence activities  and  private  corporations  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Its  Octo- 
ber 1967  newsletter  is  dedicated  to  Che  Gue- 


vera.  Carl  Davidson,  a  former  leader  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS),  cred- 
ited NACLA  with  being  "the  intelligence 
gathering  arm  of  the  New  Left. "  Philip 
Agee  also  cites  the  help  of  NACLAs  re- 
search in  his  expose  of  the  CIA. 

The  May/June  issue  of  NACLA  s  Report 
on  the  Americas  endorses  the  Sandinista 
toleration  of  free  association  by  government 
opponents  as  a  "transitional"  state  to  end 
with  the  realization  of  a  "full  bloom  social- 
ist project"  upon  which  these  freedoms 
would  cease  to  exist.  Other  leftist  groups 
who  receive  either  complete  or  partial 
church  funding  for  their  activities  are  as 
follows: 

Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
(WOLA).  WOLA  is  a  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tion "supported  primarily  by  contributors 
from  religious  organizations,  private  foun- 
dations, and  individuals."  Its  literature  lists 
thirty-one  religious  groups  who  give  finan- 
cial assistance,  Including  the  Maryknolls. 
National  Council  of  Churches.  United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  and  United 
Methodist   Church.   Describing   itself   as  a 

"non-governmental  human  rights  organiza- 
tion."  WOLA's  Advisory  CouncU  includes 
Isabel  Letelier.  a  Fellow  of  the  left  wing  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  (IPS).  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  late  Chilean  diplomat  Orlando 
Letelier,  who  was  killed  by  a  bomb  blast  in 
Washington  in  1977.  Documents  taken  from 
his  briefcase  later  revealed  him  as  a  Cuban 
agent. 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned  (CLC).  An  ac- 
tivist group  founded  to  oppose  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Don  Luce,  a  prominent  CLC  leader 
and  its  National  Director  until  1978,  was  one 
of  the  leftists  (like  Jane  Fonda)  who  refused 
to  join  Joan  Baez  in  her  condemnation  of 
the  Vietnamese  government's  treatment  of 
the  boat  people  in  1979. 

CLC  sponsored  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  in  I>ecember  1980.  signed 
by  71  religious  leaders,  charging  that  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Reagan  campaign 
had  encouraged  "many  rightist  figures"  to 
believe  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
would  "condone  terror,  torture  and  murder 
as  the  price  of  a  favorable  climate  for  U.S. 
investment." 

CLC  participated  in  an  April  1981  confer- 
ence on  the  Reagan  Administration's  Cen- 
tral American  policy  at  Trinity  College  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Speakers  included  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  (a 
Communist  Party  front  group),  the  Nlcara- 
guan embassy,  and  the  FDR,  who  made  a 
special  "musical  and  personal "  presentation. 
Other  church  groups  participating  were 
WOLA.  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
the  National  Office  of  Jesuit  Social  Minis- 
tries, and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

The  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs 
(COHA)  is  supported  by  church  groups  and 
a  number  of  progressive  labor  unions. 

COHA  has  conducted  a  drive  in  support  of 
a  "political  solution  "  through  negotiations 
between  the  FDR  and  the  United  States.  It 
works  closely  with  the  Inter-Church  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  In  Latin  America, 
which  is  particularly  active  in  Canada. 

COHA's  Board  of  Trustees  includes 
Thomas  Quigley.  a  staff  member  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  and  leader  of  the  Reli- 
gious Task  Force  on  El  Salvador,  and  Rich- 
ard Bamet  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Stud- 
ies. 

The  Church,  with  its  respectable  tradition 
of  missionary  work  and  concern  for  the 
poor,  has  been  shrewdly  exploited  by  the 
FMLN/FDR  to  provide  a  cover  for  much  of 
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the  pro-revolutionary  activity  in  this  coun- 
try. But  what  we  see  is  not  misguided  cler- 
gymen occupying  the  fringes  of  a  protest 
movement  dominated  by  the  hard  left,  but 
the  conscious  involvement  of  church  leaders 
in  every  level  of  a  terrorist  support  appara- 
tus. 

This,  unfortunately,  has  gone  largely  un- 
noticed by  the  American  media,  which  have 
focused  instead  on  the  increasing  political 
activism  of  the  Christian  right. 

It  would  seem  incumbent  upon  them  to 
apply  the  same  criteria  of  church-state  sep- 
aration to  the  religious  left  that  they  have 
so  vigorously  applied  to  their  counter-parts 
on  the  right.  This  takes  on  greater  signifi- 
cance when  one  considers  that  Christian 
conservatives  have  worked  through  demo- 
cratic Institutions  while  Christian  leftists 
have  supported  armed  insurrection  and 
terror. 

Though  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  media 
will  assume  their  responsibility,  there  is 
hope  within  church  circles  that  the  activism 
of  the  left  will  be  challenged  through  other 
channels.  On  April  28.  1981,  a  national  cam- 
paign was  launched  by  a  new  Washington- 
based  organization  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  using  religious  organizations 
to  build  support  for  the  revolutionaries  in 
El  Salvador.  The  Institute  on  ReUglon  and 
Democracy  announced  its  formation  "to 
strengthen  the  link  between  Christian  faith 
and  democratic  values,"  and  is  already  dis- 
tributing packets  to  U.S.  Churches  to 
counter  the  FDR  propaganda  spread  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

CISPES  AND  MOSCOW 

The  fifth  group  comprising  the  CISPES 
steering  committee  is  the  U.S.  Peace  Coun- 
cil. The  U.S.  Peace  Council  is  affiliated  with 
the  World  Peace  Council  whose  budget  is 
provided  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

American  liberals  have  long  recognized 
the  U.S.  Peace  Council  as  an  instrument  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  As  recently  as  1980,  it 
was  denied  membership  to  the  leftist  Coali- 
tion for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy 
because  It  was  "consistently  pro-Soviet. " 

At  the  1979  founding  conference  of  the 
U.S.  Peace  Council,  Romesh  Chandra,  the 
President  of  the  parent  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil, defended  armed  revolution  by  stating. 
"People  ask  me.  you  are  a  peace  movement! 
Why  do  you  support  armed  struggles  in 
Nicaragua.  Palestine.  Vietnam.  And  I  reply 
[that]  the  armed  struggle  in  these  countries 
is  the  peace  movement." 

THE  IPS  CONNECTION 

No  discussion  of  American  groups'  support 
of  revolution  in  El  Salvador  would  be  com- 
plete without  acknowledging  the  role  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (IPS). 

The  importance  of  the  IPS  to  Soviet  disin- 
formation and  the  assistance  of  worldwide 
revolutionary  activity  was  recently  popular- 
ized in  the  bestselling  novel  The  Spike  by 
Amaud  de  Borchgrave  and  Robert  Moss. 
IPS  is  headquartered  in  Washington.  D.C. 
and  maintains  offices  in  Amsterdam  and 
London  for  its  Transnational  Institute  (TI). 
TI  serves  as  a  liaison  to  Marxist-Leninist 
countries  and  organizations  around  the 
world.  Including  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba, 
and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO).  TI  is  headed  by  Tarlq  All.  head  of 
the  International  Marxist  Group,  the  Brit- 
ish unit  of  the  Trotskylte  Fourth  Interna- 
tional. His  predecessor  In  the  post  was  Or- 
lando Letelier. 

The  IPS  seeks  to  cloak  its  activities  with 
respectability  by  involving  liberal  Congress- 
men, scholars,   and   other  eminent   policy- 
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makers  In  its  programs.  However,  an  exami- 
nation of  its  regular  publications  and  of  the 
research  produced  by  Its  fellows  reveals  it  to 
be  a  hard  left.  pro-Soviet,  totalitarian  apolo- 
gist. 

Oareth  Porter,  an  Indochina  specialist 
long  associated  with  IPS,  wrote  that  Cambo- 
dia's genocldal  maniac  Pol  Pot  was  "the 
latest  victim  of  the  enforcement  of  an  ideol- 
ogy that  social  revolutions  be  portrayed  as 
negatively  as  possible."  Porter  concluded 
that  the  Pol  Pot  regime,  which  murdered 
several  million  people,  had  created  "a  collec- 
tive framework  designed  to  release  the  cre- 
ative energies  of  the  people." 

When  Joan  Baez,  Daniel  Ellsberg.  and 
Philip  and  Daniel  Berrigan  spoke  out 
against  human  rights  violations  by  the 
Communists  In  Indochina.  IPS  founder 
Richard  Bamet  and  18  associates  placed  an 
advertisement  in  the  January  30,  1977  New 
York  Times  reading,  'The  present  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  should  be  hailed  for  its 
moderation  and  efforts  at  reconciliation 
among  all  its  people." 

IPS  was  founded  in  1963  by  Bamet  and 
Marcus  Raskin  who  serve  today  as  codirec- 
tors.  The  Institute  is  chaired  by  Peter 
Weiss,  who  also  is  President  of  the  Samuel 
Rubin  Poiindation.  IPS's  largest  financial 
supporter.  During  the  Vietnam  War  these 
three  made  several  trips  to  Hanoi  where 
they  praised  North  Vietnamese  war  efforts. 

Weiss  Is  the  American  who  Joined  radical 
lawyer  William  Kunstler  to  petition  a  West 
German  court  for  permission  to  represent 
the  homicidal  Baader-Melnhof  terrorist 
gang.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Communist  front  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
Bamet  and  Raskin  are  Involved  with  a 
number  of  leftist  organizations  concerned 
with  El  Salvador.  Bamet  is  a  board  member 
of  the  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs  and 
Raskin  is  a  former  advisor  to  CounterSpy. 

IPS's  most  successful  activity  through  the 
years  has  been  to  spread  disinformation  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Its  latest 
effort  along  these  lines  is  Its  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  State  Department  White  Paper 
on  Soviet  and  Cuban  support  for  Salvadoran 
revolutionaries. 

The  IPS  newspaper  In  These  Times  has 
run  recent  articles  calling  the  State  Depart- 
ment documents  fabrications.  On  March  17. 
the  liOs  Angeles  Times  reprinted  an  article 
by  John  Dlnges  of  the  Pacific  News  Service 
which  claimed  the  documents  offer  no  proof 
of  Soviet  or  Cuban  aid  to  the  guerillas. 
Dinges  is  an  associate  IPS  fellow  and  the 
Pacific  News  Service  has  long  been  known 
as  an  IPS  front  group. 

Other  articles  questioning  the  authentici- 
ty of  the  govemment  documents— but  quot- 
ing only  an  unnamed  source— have  found 
their  way  into  major  newspapers  like  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Washington  Post. 
However.  Philip  Agee  has  taken  credit  for 
creating  the  original  controversy.  In  a  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  interview  he  said. 
"You  may  have  seen  news  dispatches  during 
February  and  as  recently  as  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Washington  Post.  All  of  this  reporting  was 
based  on  my  analysis." 

The  reports  proved  a  success.  They  were 
followed  by  a  rash  of  newspaper  conunen- 
taries  making  comparisons  to  LBJ's  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  and  citing  questions 
raised  by  Agee's  critique  sls  If  they  were 
fact.  Practically  no  media  reported  that  the 
State  Department  had  denied  the  charges 
and  that  the  unnamed  source  later  was  dis- 
covered to  be  an  FDR  revolutionary  and 
CounterSpy  activist. 


None  of  these  efforts  have  been  able  to 
discredit  the  authenticity  of  the  captured 
guerilla  documents,  on  which  the  White 
Paper  based  its  central  thesis  that  the  Sal- 
vadoran rebels  are  receiving  Soviet-bloc 
arms.  The  questions  have  been  technical  in 
nature,  concerning  details  like  the  exact 
type  and  number  of  weapons  delivered  to 
the  guerillas.  They  do  not  add  up  to  a  credi- 
ble challenge  to  the  validity  of  the  White 
Paper. 

A  number  of  other  documents  which  have 
been  captured  from  the  guerillas  are  not 
part  of  the  White  Paper  and  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  State  Department  only  to 
news  organizations.  No  spokesmen,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  far  left,  have  challenged 
their  authenticity. 

In  any  event.  Fidel  Castro  accidentally 
confirmed  the  contents  of  the  White  Paper 
in  an  interview  with  Hans-Jurgen  Wisch- 
newski  of  the  West  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  April.  Wischnewski  reported, 
"Castro  did  not  deny  that  shipments  of 
weapons  took  place  and  in  that  sense  con- 
firmed the  White  Paper. " 

COHCLOSION 

The  El  Salvador  protest  movement  must 
be  represented  as  what  it  plainly  is— an 
effort  to  stop  U.S.  aid  to  the  present  regime 
and  promote  a  Communist  takeover.  It  is 
ironic  that  FMLN/FDR  is  able  to  freely  or- 
ganize and  seek  material  aid  in  the  United 
States.  Presumably,  these  same  freedoms  of 
association  will  not  be  extended  to  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  should  the  FDR  take 
power. 

Senator  Jeremiah  Denton  (R.- Alabama). 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subconunittee  on 
Security  and  Terrorism,  recently  wrote  his 
colleagues  warning  of  the  influence  of 
groups  like  IPS  on  the  Congress.  Although 
his  subconunittee  has  no  present  plans  to 
probe  the  IPS,  there  is  speculation  that  an 
investigation  may  be  imminent.  It  would 
also  seem  that  an  examination  of  CISPES 
and  the  rest  of  the  terrorist  support  net- 
work would  be  appropriate. 

In  any  event,  what  students  and  young 
people  should  ask  when  faced  with  anti-U.S. 
aid  activity  by  groups  like  CISPES  is— 
whose  interests  do  they  represent? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  situation  is  des- 
perate in  El  Salvador,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  totally  hopeless,  providing  we 
keep  our  nerve,  and  make  the  effort  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  there. 
Luckily,  we  do  have  at  our  service 
some  clear-sighted  officials  of  our  for- 
eign policy  establishment.  One  of 
those  is  U.N.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick.  In  that  same  summer  issue  of 
New  Guard,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's 
views  were  laid  out  in  the  text  of  a 
speech  she  had  earlier  delivered.  I 
found  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick's  analysis  of  El 
Salvador  in  particular  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  general  stimulating  and  accu- 
rate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Aiding  El  Salvador  A  "Moral  Imperative" 

In  thinking  about  policymaking  for  Cen- 
tral America  and  Latin  America  today  there 
is  a  most  urgent  need  to  know  what  we  are 
doing.  There  is  very  little  margin  for  error. 
The  margin  of  error  that  was  available  was 


used  up  by  the  last  Administration  and  they 
used  it  to  the  hilt  as  we  all  know. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  what 
I  take  to  be  the  principal  prerequisite  for  a 
policy  toward  Latin  America  in  general  and 
specifically  Central  America,  and  even  more 
specifically,  toward  El  Salvador. 

For  the  record,  I  have  no  particular  re- 
sponsibility for  policymaking  with  regard  to 
Central  America  or  Latin  America.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  anything  I've  learned  since  I've 
been  in  this  Administration,  although  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal.  I  am  speaking  off 
a  background  of  interest  and  research  accu- 
mulated several  years  in  advance  of  entering 
the  Administration. 

There  are  four  basic  requisites  to  a  rea- 
sonable and  successful  policy  toward  Latin 
America:  we  need  to  know  what  kind  of  poli- 
cies we  are  dealing  with;  we  need  to  know 
what  kind  of  problems  we  are  dealing  with; 
we  need  to  know  what  we  are  doing  involv- 
ing ourselves  in  those  problems,  or  why  we 
should  care;  and  we  need  to  understand  why 
it  is  morally  legitimate  for  us  to  be  con- 
cerned with  those  problems  and  acting  in  re- 
lationship to  them. 

LATIN  polities 

First,  what  kind  of  polities  are  we  dealing 
with  in  Central  America  in  general  and  El 
Salvador  in  particular?  We  are  dealing  with 
polities  very  different  than  our  own.  Those 
polities  have  some  identifiable  characteris- 
tics. What  we  see  operating  in  El  Salvador 
are  weaknesses  common  to  Latin  politics. 
The  most  important  of  these  weaknesses  are 
chronic  difficulties  with  legitimacy,  author- 
ity and  order.  El  Salvador,  for  its  part,  is  a 
prototype,  almost  a  caricature  of  a  Central 
American  republic.  It  is  dominated  by  a  rel- 
atively small,  homogeneous  social  and  eco- 
nomic aristocracy  which  has  controlled  a 
very  large  share  of  all  the  arable  land,  of 
the  country's  commerce,  and  a  significant 
portion  of  its  wealth. 

That  small  oligarchy,  as  it  is  called,  has 
had  a  very  large  portion  of  what  was  worth 
having  in  El  Salvador  for  a  very  long  time. 
That  is  one  fact  that  we  need  to  lie  clear 
about. 

A  second  fact  is  that  El  Salvador's  politics 
have  been  characterized  by  factionalism, 
schism,  and  low  consensus.  It  has  been  said 
that  political  factions  multiply  like  cells,  by 
division.  This  is  true  for  El  Salvador  and  for 
Central  American  politics  in  general.  It  is 
also  true  for  Latin  American  politics  in  gen- 
eral. The  tendency  of  institutions  to  fall 
apart  through  schisms  based  on  elite  dis- 
agreements is  very  strong,  and  it  has  power- 
ful implications  for  the  polities. 

The  result  of  that  tendecy  of  schism  and 
factionalism  is  regime  instability.  Political 
science  teachers  talk  about  regime  instabil- 
ity as  not  simply  changes  in  the  character 
of  a  particular  administration,  but  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  regime  that  holds 
the  constitution.  El  Salvador  has  had  15 
constitutions  since  it  gained  independence. 
That  is  perhaps  the  best  indicator  of  its 
regime  instability. 

El  Salvador's  political  tradition  has  been 
characterized  by  periodic  coups.  The  last  of 
these  coups  occurred  in  October  of  1979. 
Those  periodic  coups  are  not  only  an  indica- 
tor of  the  important  role  of  the  military  in 
the  government,  and  are  not  only  an  indica- 
tor of  the  low  level  of  political  stability. 
They  are  perhape  most  important  of  all  an 
indicator  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  succes- 
sive goverrmients  which  have  governed  El 
Salvador.  And  again,  they  are  also  charac- 


teristic of  the  weaknesses  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  area. 

Where  governments  are  strong,  there  are 
not  any  military  coups.  Where  there  is  a 
strong  govemment.  military  coup  attempts 
simply  fail.  The  fact  of  military  coups  is  the 
most  dramatic  possible  proof  of  the  inability 
of  the  govemment  to  control  the  military 
establishment.  (By  the  way.  there  has  never 
been  a  Communist  goverrunent  overthrown 
by  a  military  coup.)  Where  govemment  is 
strong  military  coups  just  don't  occur. 

The  presence  of  military  coups  and  the 
regular  change  of  military  governments  by 
coups  also  symbolize  the  weakness  of  legiti- 
macy in  that  system.  It  also  symbolizes  the 
ubiquity  of  violence  because  military  com- 
petitors differ  from  all  others  by  their  mo- 
nopoly on  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  vio- 
lence or  threat  of  violence. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  govern- 
ments come  to  power.  We  Icnow  the  very 
best  way  is  through  peaceful  competition 
and  elections. 

But  there  are  other  ways  governments 
come  to  power.  Monarchies  bring  govern- 
ments to  power  by  heredity  and  certain 
kinds  of  dictatorships  bring  governments  to 
power  by  bureaucratic  manipulation. 

Where  military  coups  are  the  regular 
mode  of  changing  goverrunents.  however, 
we  know  that  it  is  violence  or  the  threat  of 
violence  that  brings  about  the  change  of 
government.  In  Central  America  and  in 
most  of  Latin  America  it  is  usually  the 
threat  of  violence  more  than  the  actual  vio- 
lence that  is  used. 

The  fact  that  regimes  change  so  rapidly 
means,  among  other  things,  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  generalized  loyalty  toward 
the  govemment  to  develop.  Loyalty  is  an  in- 
teresting and  complicated  psychological  and 
social  phenomenon.  It  is  rooted  in  the  fun- 
damental values  and  patterns  of  child-rear- 
ing, early  experiences  and  habits  of  people. 
It  does  not  come  into  being  normally  by  an 
act  of  will.  Loyalty  comes  into  being 
through  a  long  process  in  which  people 
come  to  internalize  an  identification  with  a 
particular  set  of  processes,  a  particular  set 
of  institutions.  Loyalty  is  not  really  funda- 
mentally altered  by  people  simply  changing 
their  minds  after  listening  to  a  persuasive 
agrument.  The  development  of  loyalty  takes 
time.  Where  regimes  change  rapidly  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
loyalty  to  a  particular  govemment.  Under 
circumstances  where  regimes  change  rapid- 
ly, there  Is  also  no  constitutional  means  for 
resolving  the  differences  among  the  various 
claimants  to  power. 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  the 
polity  which  are  important  to  mention  In 
thinking  about  the  area.  In  El  Salvador,  as 
In  Central  American  polities  generally  as 
well  as  In  Latin  America  more  generally,  the 
broad  political  culture  tends  to  emphasize 
strength.  Everybody  knows  about  machismo 
and  Latin  culture.  What  machismo  means 
for  political  systems  Is  that  the  traits  that 
are  valued  In  the  polity  are  not  those  which 
particularly  simplify  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing peaceful  competition  and  Institution- 
alizing any  particular  govemment. 

The  traits  that  are  valued  in  the  society 
tend  to  be  traits  like  courage,  honor, 
shrewdness,  assertiveness.  a  certain  capacity 
for  risk,  perhaps  eveh  a  bit  of  recklessness 
and  a  certain  manly  disregard  for  safety. 

All  of  these  traits  that  one  finds  in  the  po- 
litical culture  tend  also  to  reinforce  the 
problem  of  order.  It  is  a  fact  that  polities 
like  those  we  are  dealing  with  In  Central 
America  are  polities  in  which  order  is  the 


central  value.  Order  is  the  central  value  in 
any  polity  where  order  Is  in  jeopardy. 

This  is  not  an  idiosyncratic  idea  of  mine. 
It  is  a  notion  that  has  been  common  in  po- 
litical philosophy  throughout  the  whole  his- 
tory of  political  philosophy.  Plato,  for  ex- 
ample, emphasized  the  centrallty  of  order  in 
his  discussions  of  regimes  in  the  Republic. 
Thomas  Hobbes  is  the  man  who  is  famous 
for  making  the  establishment  of  order,  the 
maintenance  of  order,  the  central  problem 
of  politics.  There  is  no  characteristic  more 
common  in  our  culture  that  the  underesti- 
mating of  the  Importance  of  order,  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  to  a  polity.  The 
reason  that  we  maintain  It  Is  that  we  are 
blessed  by  It— we  are  rarely  confronted  with 
major  breaches  of  order. 

Where  there  are  weak  governments,  how- 
ever, and  low  levels  of  legitimacy  combined 
with  high  levels  of  regime  InsUbllity  and 
lack  of  Institutionalized  processes  by  which 
govemment  can  be  changed,  order  becomes 
the  central  value  of  a  polity. 

This  is  very  important  to  understand  be- 
cause it  Is  relevant  to  the  utility  of  terror- 
ism, disruptions  of  order  in  the  polities  and 
problems  of  the  area. 

WHAT  KIND  OP  PROBUOfS 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point  I 
would  like  to  make.  What  kind  of  problem 
are  we  dealing  with  In  El  Salvador  and  Cen- 
tral America  generally.  Many  people  would 
like  us  to  believe  the  problem  we  are  dealing 
with.  In  the  short  run.  Is  a  problem  of  social 
justice.  Certainly  It  is  the  case  that  the 
people  of  El  Salvador,  and  the  area  general- 
ly, have  been  and  are  ill-fed.  Ill-housed,  ill- 
clothed  and  ill-nourished.  They  tend  to  be 
illiterate— literacy  levels  are  very  low.  It  is  a 
bad  scene.  The  distribution  of  wealth  is 
such  that  there  is  a  very  small,  wealthy 
class,  which  1  mentioned  earlier.  There  is  a 
huge  portion  of  the  population  that  enjoys 
very  few  of  the  good  things  in  life. 

There  are  two  things  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion about  this.  One  is  that  this  has  been 
the  case  in  El  Salvador  and  Central  America 
throughout  their  history.  As  a  social  scien- 
tist I  would  like  to  point  out  that  you 
caimot  explain  a  short-range  problem  by 
reference  to  a  permanent  condition  which 
has  existed  for  centuries.  If  the  existence  of 
poverty,  misery  and  illiteracy  were  the 
cause  of  the  short-range  problem  which  we 
confront  and  which  El  Salvador  confronts 
today,  then  that  problem  would  have  been 
confronted  with  exactly  the  same  level  of 
Intensity  for  the  last  100  years.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  is  not  the  case. 

The  second  point  Is  that  it  is  easy  to  es- 
tablish that  things  have  been  getting  better 
for  the  people  of  El  Salvador  and  Central 
America  in  recent  years.  Infant  mortality 
rates  have  dropped.  Years  in  school  have  in- 
creased. Per  capita  income  has  Increased. 
There  Is  a  growing,  though  relatively  small, 
middle  class.  The  commercial  sector  has 
been  growing.  The  GNP  Is  growing.  Things 
have  been  getting  better  for  the  people  of 
Central  America  and  El  Salvador.  Now.  If  we 
saw  here  the  pattern  of  revolutionary  activi- 
ty that  Marx  predicted  and  Lenin  described, 
what  we  would  see  Is  the  progressive  pau- 
perization of  the  people  to  the  point  where 
they  would  finally  be  ground  down  to  such  a 
miserable  state  of  bare  subsistence  that 
they  would  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
chains,  which  they  would  rise  up  against 
and  throw  off.  And  as  we  all  know,  revolu- 
tions do  not  happen  that  way  In  our  time. 

As  Crane  Breton  demonstrated  In  his  care- 
ful study  of  modem  revolution,  revolutions, 
in  fact,  take  place  not  when  things  become 


worse  and  worse  until  they  reach  a  point 
where  people  can  no  longer  stand  them. 
Revolutions  take  place  at  a  time  when 
things  are  getting  better.  They  take  place 
when  regimes  are  less  repressive,  when 
people  are  less  miserable  and  when  there 
are  rising  expectations  and  Changing  views 
alKJut  govemment.  society  and  economic  dis- 
tribution. 

Revolutions,  we  know,  are  not  caused  by 
social  injustice,  although  social  injustice  is 
not  a  good  thing  and  I  would  like  to  be  clear 
about  that.  Revolutions  are  caused  by  revo- 
lutionaries. Revolutionaries  are  people. 
They  are  not  social  forces.  They  are  people 
with  guns.  Revolutions  are  caused  by  vio- 
lence and  terrorism.  They  are  brought 
about  by  popular  fronts.  In  Central  America 
and  El  Salvador  revolutionaries  utilize  the 
instruments  of  terror  to  destroy  the  already 
weak  societies  and  institutions  of  govem- 
ment and  undermine  the  already  weak  bases 
of  order  in  that  society. 

Governments  like  that  of  El  Salvador  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  terrorist  subversion 
for  three  reasons.  First,  because  they  were 
not  chosen  by  the  people,  none  of  them 
have  any  persuasive  claim  to  having  a  popu- 
lar mandate  for  their  program. 

Second,  in  a  society  where  order  is  the 
central  value,  the  inability  of  the  govem- 
ment to  maintain  order  becomes.  In  itself,  a 
reason  for  abandoning  the  govemment.  If  a 
govemment  cannot  govem  and  there  is  no 
alternative  claim  to  legitimacy  then  any 
claim  to  legitimacy  is  lost. 

So,  the  weaker  the  govemment  institution 
becomes  and  the  more  central  the  value  of 
order  becomes,  the  more  vulnerable  the 
entire  govemment  becomes  if  it  is  not  able 
to  maintain  order. 

That  is  exactly  what  terrorism  does— it  de- 
stroys the  ordinary  course  of  life  in  the  soci- 
ety. 

vulnerability  to  terrorism 

There  is  a  third  reason  such  societies  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  terrorism  and 
why  terrorism  is  a  particularly  useful  in- 
strument for  revolution.  Once  order  is 
under  attack,  force  is  required  to  restore  it. 
But  force,  that  is  the  force  used  by  a  gov- 
emment, itself  further  disrupts  the  order  of 
society  and  feeds  the  impression  that  there 
is  no  significant  difference  between  the  gov- 
emment, which  is  using  force  to  meet  the 
challenges  to  order,  and  the  terrorists  who 
are  using  force  to  disrupt  the  order  of  socie- 
ty. 

The  special  vulnerability  of  societies  like 
those  in  El  Salvador  and  Central  America  to 
terrorism  has  been  discovered  by  Marxist- 
Leninist  experts  in  revolution.  It  has  been 
explained  and  discussed  by  them  in  a  very 
Straightforward  way. 

Ooe  of  the  definitive  explications  of  the 
use  of  terror  In  such  societies  was  made  by 
Carlos  Marighella  (who  was  quoted  recently 
in  the  new  book  by  Claire  Sterling.  The 
Terror  Network,  which  I  recommended 
highly).  Marighella,  a  theoretician  of  terror- 
ism as  an  Instrument  of  revolution,  said, 
"the  govemment  has  no  alternative  except 
to  intensify  repression.  Police  roundups, 
house  searches,  arrest  of  innocent  people, 
makes  life  in  the  city  unbearable  once  the 
urban  guerrilla  has  launched  his  campaign. 
The  general  sentiment  Is  that  the  govem- 
ment is  unjust,  incapable  of  solving  prob- 
lems and  resorts  purely  and  simply  to  the 
physician  liquidation  of  its  opponents.  The 
political  situation  is  transformed  into  a  mili- 
tary situation,  in  which  the  govemment  ap- 
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pears  more  and  more  responsible  for  errors 
and  violence. 

"Rejecting  the  so-called  political  solution, 
the  urban  guerrillas  must  become  more  ag- 
gressive and  violent,  resorting  without  letup 
to  sabotage,  terrorism,  expropriations,  as- 
sault, Icidnapings  and  extortion;  tightening 
thereby  the  disastrous  situation  by  which 
the  government  must  act."  That  is  almost  a 
literal  description  of  the  tactics  being  used 
in  El  Salvador  by  those  "idealistic"  revolu- 
tionaries and  proponents  of  social  justice 
who  are  challenging  the  government  in  that 
tormented  country. 

WRY  AID  EL  SALVADOR 

The  third  point  regarding  the  prerequisite- 
to  a  decent  policy:  we  should  linow  what  we 
are  doing  there.  If  we  are  to  take  an  active 
role  In  El  Salvador  and  Central  America,  we 
should  know  what  we  are  doing  there.  We 
should  know  why  we  should  care  about  the 
region's  problems. 

The  fact  that  there  is  human  misery  in  El 
Salvador  cannot  be  the  definitive  reason  for 
caring.  That  may  sound  harsh.  The  fact  is 
that  human  misery  exists  all  over  the  world. 
If  the  desire  to  do  good  and  help  people  to 
live  better  were  our  central  reason  for 
caring,  there  would  be  no  more  reason  to  be 
in  El  Salvador  than,  for  example,  to  be  in 
the  Central  African  Republic  or  any  of  a 
large  number  of  countries  in  the  world. 

There  is  another  reason  that  It  is  inad- 
equate. For  our  times,  in  our  current  weak- 
ened military  condition,  it  is  not  enough  to 
say  we  combat  Communism  anytime,  any- 
place In  the  world.  The  reason  we  should  be 
in  El  Salvador  and  why  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  Central  American 
politics  today  is  fundamentally  a  geopoliti- 
cal concern.  Our  participation  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  a  direct  response  to,  and  is  justified 
by  and  made  necessary  by,  the  large  mili- 
tary intervention  by  the  Soviet-Cuban  bloc. 
The  revolutionaries  we  see  acting  in  the 
area  are  revolutionaries  who  have  been 
trained,  armed,  supported,  advised  in  every 
sense  and  tied  to  the  Soviet-Cuban  bloc. 
That  is  what  changes  the  character  of  these 
revolutions  and  revolutionsiries  from  past 
ones.  The  only  aim  of  this  Administration  is 
to  help  the  government  of  El  Salvador  to 
deal  with  the  Soviet-Cuban-sponsored  mili- 
tary problem. 

The  real  point  about  history  and  human 
beings  is  that  you  never  get  a  fresh  start 
from  where  you  are.  Where  we  are  in  El  Sal- 
vador is  where  the  Carter  Administration 
left  us— with  Cuban  and  Soviet-backed  in- 
surgents. Military  violence  must  be  an- 
swered, in  fact,  with  violence.  First  you  put 
down  the  military  rebellion.  We  don't  put  it 
down,  but  we  provide  the  government  of  El 
Salvador  with  the  minimum  levels  of  ammu- 
nition and  helicopters  needed  to  offset  the 
much  greater  concentration  of  instruments 
of  violence  that  the  guerrillas  now  possess. 

By  providing  the  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor with  enough  help  so  they  can  put  down 
the  military  challenge  to  the  government- 
let's  be  clear,  it  is  a  military  challenge,  not  a 
political  challenge— then  the  country  will  be 
pacified.  Then  the  Salvadorans  themselves 
can  decide  what  they  want  to  do  about  their 
land  reform,  banks;  and  what  they  want  to 
do  about  government  themselves. 

To  add  an  autobiographical  note  here,  two 
years  ago  during  a  month-long  vacation  out- 
side of  this  country.  I  had  some  time  to 
think.  It  was  around  the  time  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  was  in  its  last  throes.  I 
was  thinking  about  that  and  looking  at 
maps  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  for  the 
United  States,  for  us,  Central  American  and 


the  Caribbean  was,  quite  simply,  the  most 
important  place  in  the  world. 

Why  is  Central  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an the  most  important  place  in  the  world 
for  us?  The  reason  is  geopolitical.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  concerning  ourselves  with  the  spread 
of  Marxism-Leninism  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  we  are  quite  literally 
concerning  ourselves  with  the  protection  of 
our  own  security  in  a  very  direct  immediate 
kind  of  way. 

We  are  also  concerning  ourselves  with  our 
capacity  to  act  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
are  defending  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  against  t^e  spread  of  hostile  regimes. 

Our  capacity  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
politics  and  security  of  countries  in  remote 
places— and  even  Western  Europe  is  remote 
compared  to  El  Salvador— depends  on  our 
not  having  to  devote  the  lion's  share  of  our 
attention  and  resources  to  defending  our- 
selves in  our  own  Hemisphere. 

The  geopolitical  stakes  involved  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  can  be  com- 
pared to  that  point  in  a  chess  game  where 
one  move  successfully  completed  changes 
the  whole  character  of  the  game. 

SOVIET  SUBS  OFFSHORE 

It  has  not  been  commented  upon  very 
much  and  nobody  likes  to  talk  about  the 
fact  that  with  the  nuclear  submarine  base 
in  Cienfuegos,  for  example,  we  now  have 
the  reality,  not  just  the  possibility,  of  Soviet 
nuclear  submarines  not  too  far  off  our 
shores.  With  the  development  of  bases  and 
military  installations  in  Cuba,  we  now  have 
a  variety  of  potential  threats  with  assorted 
MiO  fighters  roaming  the  skies  not  too  far 
off  our  shores,  and  who,  from  time  to  time, 
infringe  upon  the  airspace  over  our  nation. 

Nobody  likea  to  talk  about  the  consolida- 
tion of  power  by  a  Marxist-Leninist  regime 
in  Nicaragua  and  the  enormous,  almost  in- 
credible military  buildup  that  is  underway 
there.  This,  quite  apart  from  the  weapons 
they  are  sending  to  El  Salvador.  The 
number  of  weapons  being  stockpiled  and  the 
military  instaUations  being  developed  are 
very  substantial.  Nobody  likes  to  talk  about 
it,  but  it's  true. 

Fidel  Castro,  last  summer  when  he  was  in 
Managua  for  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Sandinista  victory,  said.  "Now  there  are 
three  of  us. "  meaning  Cuba,  Nicaragua  and 
Grenada.  He  went  on  to  suggest  there  would 
be  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  more.  Not  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10  "Vietnams,"  but  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  9.  10  ad- 
vanced Soviet  bases  in  our  Hemisphere,  off 
our  shores,  threatening  our  national  securi- 
ty in  a  very  definitive  way.  That  is  why  we 
must  care.  We  must  care  for  the  most  direct 
kind  of  security  reasons. 

A  MORAL  CONCERN 

Finally,  we  must  know  why  our  concern 
for  El  Salvador,  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  is  a  morally  acceptable,  legiti- 
mate undertaking.  The  answer  to  this  is  cru- 
cial yet  very  easy.  History,  we  luiow,  demon- 
strates with  a  clarity  that  is  irresistible,  that 
no  matter  how  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  no  matter 
how  illiterate  or  how  miserable  people  have 
been  under  their  traditional  governments, 
they  will  be  more  miserable  under  Commu- 
nist governments. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  support  "mod- 
erately repressive  regimes"  in  Central  Amer- 
ica or  anyplace. 

It  does  mean  that  morally  responsible 
people  recognize  that  there  are  degrees  of 
evil.  Nobody  doubts  that  the  government  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm.  although  an  autocracy,  was 
less  hard  on  the  German  people  than  the 
government   of   Adolph   Hitler.   No   one   in 


their  right  mind  doubts  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Lon  Nol  was  less  murderous  to  the 
Cambodian  people  than  the  government  of 
Pol  Pot,  or  for  that  matter  the  government 
of  Heng  Samrin. 

The  fact  Is  that  Communism,  Marxist- 
Leninist  governments  make  things  worse, 
not  better.  That  fact  we  need  to  be  very 
clear  about.  Communism,  as  we  know,  when 
it  arrives  at  political  power,  does  not 
produce  an  economic  order  that  can  support 
a  population.  It  does  not  produce  a  social 
system  that  provides  equal  opportunity,  or  a 
good  life  for  anyone.  It  simply  does  not 
work  as  a  human  system.  Everybody  under- 
stands that  the  number  of  refugees  which 
pour  out  of  Communist  countries  decade 
after  decade  after  decade  proves  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  system  and  its  incompatibility 
with  human  survival  and  human  realiza- 
tions. 

There  is  one  final  point  that  needs  to  be 
made.  The  last  reason  we  should  understand 
why  it  is  morally  acceptable  for  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  problems  of  this  area  and 
their  solutions  is  that  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  is  inextricably  smd  inevitably 
involved  with  the  defense  of  freedom  in  our 
time.  When  we  protect  our  own  national  se- 
curity, we  are,  in  fact,  engaging  in  a  morally 
acceptable  enterprise. 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  I  truly  be- 
lieve is  the  most  important  point  of  all,  a 
point  that  everyone  needs  to  understand 
again  because  we  have  lost  the  sense  of  it: 
The  defense  of  a  civilized  conception  of  the 
American  national  Interest  Is  not  only  mor- 
ally acceptable,  it  is,  in  our  time,  a  moral  im- 
perative. 

The  challenge  is  whether  we  will  be  true 
to  our  heritage,  our  identity,  ourselves.  It  is 
whether  we,  in  our  policies  toward  Central 
America,  will  be  the  party  of  freedom.  And  I 
think  the  answer  to  that  question  must  be 
"yes." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Finally.  Mr.  President. 
I  ran  across  a  short  article  in  tlie  De- 
cember issue  of  Commentary  magazine 
which  so  well  explained  the  political' 
situation  in  El  Salvador  that  I  would 
like  to  make  it  more  easily  available  to 
my  colleagues.  This  article,  by  Max 
Singer  of  the  Hudson  Institute,  goes 
into  some  detail  about  the  two-coun- 
terrevolutionary situation  I  discussed 
earlier.  I  sincerely  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues,  and  to  their  constituents, 
as  the  beginning  of  wisdom  if  we  are 
ever  to  make  sense  of  El  Salvador. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Commentary.  December  1981] 

Can  El  Salvador  Be  Saved? 

(By  Max  Singer) 

In  countries  where  the  mass  of  people 
have  been  exploited  and  oppressed  for  gen- 
erations, and  have  no  possibility  of  peaceful- 
ly securing  their  freedom  or  decent  treat- 
ment, violent  revolution  often  seems  to  be 
the  only  way  to  produce  the  necessary 
change.  Many  Americans  believe  that  under 
such  circumstances  revolution  is  required, 
or  justifiable,  or  at  the  least  understand- 
able—and In  any  case  may  be  inevitable. 

Yet  anyone  with  a  decent  respect  for  the 
lessons  of  human  experience  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  revolutions  can  be  violent  and 
painful.  Where  the  regime  collapses  easily, 
as  in  Cuba  in  1959,  the  scars  of  battle  may 


be  only  slight.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
the  human  costs  will  be  inmiense,  and  their 
limits  are  impossible  to  predict.  In  Lebanon 
80,00«)  people  (out  of  a  population  of  three 
million)  died  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  civil 
war.  In  El  Salvador,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  five  million,  already  over  20,000 
have  died  since  January  1980.  And  the 
number  of  dead  is  only  one  measure  of  the 
human  tragedy,  which  often  echoes  for  gen- 
erations. 

The  conclusion  many  people  will  draw 
from  these  considerations  is  that  violent 
revolution  can  be  Justified  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  in  dire  circumstances, 
after  peaceful  efforts  have  been  exhausted 
and  no  reasonable  alternative  is  available. 
The  argument  then  centers  on  how  these 
criteria  are  to  be  applied  in  particular  cases. 

In  September  1979,  the  case  for  violent 
revolution  in  El  Salvador  seemed  strong.  A 
small  number  of  families  had  ruled  the 
country  for  generations,  amassed  great 
wealth,  and  kept  most  of  the  t>eople  in 
abject  poverty.  The  army  suppressed  dissent 
with  bloody  force.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago, 
10,000  peasants  were  slaughtered  In  a  few 
days  for  trying  to  bring  about  change.  Elec- 
tions did  not  work;  the  winner  of  the  1972 
election,  Napoledn  Duarte,  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  take  power  but  had  been  tortured 
and  forced  into  exile. 

Then,  suddenly,  on  October  15,  1979,  the 
revolution  came.  It  came  from  a  surprising 
source,  the  middle  levels  of  the  officer  corps 
of  the  army,  led  by  Colonels  Garcia,  Gutier- 
rez, Majano,  and  a  few  others.  They  deposed 
the  ruling  class.  They  threw  out  many  offi- 
cers, who  had  run  the  army  to  serve  the 
former  ruling  class.  And  they  formed  a  civil- 
ian government  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  po- 
litical respresentatives  including  Guillermo 
Ungo,  head  of  the  600-man  Social  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  several  Communists.  Their 
platform  was  land  reform,  nationalization  of 
the  banks  (so  that  the  new  small  landown- 
ers could  get  the  necessary  credit),  and  po- 
litical democracy.  They  committed  them- 
selves to  a  new  constitution,  to  be  written  by 
a  freely  elerted  convention. 

Although  it  had  the  form  of  a  coup,  this 
was  a  real  revolution:  it  represented  the 
coming  to  power  of  a  new  class  with  sharply 
different  policies.  But  it  was  a  moderate  and 
almost  bloodless  revolution.  The  revolution- 
aries did  not  begin  to  set  up  a  totalitarian 
apparatus  or  to  organize  and  indoctrinate 
youth.  They  did  not  proclaim  themselves 
part  of  a  world  revolutionary  movement  to 
fight  oppressors  or  imperialists  everywhere. 
They  did  not  try  to  destroy  or  capture  the 
social  structure  of  the  society,  the  church, 
the  workers  and  peasants,  or  the  unions. 
They  did  not  conduct  a  bloody  program  of 
retribution  for  past  crimes.  But  they  did 
commit  themselves  to  a  distinct  new  policy 
of  reform  and  they  did  completely  exclude 
from  power  the  great  bulk  of  the  former 
ruling  class— the  so-called  "14  families." 

What  happened  In  the  six  months  follow- 
ing this  quick  and  successful  moderate  revo- 
lution, as  the  new  government— the  civilian 
part  of  which  was  led  after  January  1980  by 
Napoleon  Duarte,  head  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  party— enacted  and  began  to  im- 
plement the  land  reform  and  bank  national- 
ization program? 

The  old  ruling  class  lacked  the  ability  to 
fight  back  on  a  large  scale.  Instead  It  went 
into  exile,  mostly  in  Miami,  and  from  there 
organized  death  squads  and  assassination 
teams  to  kill  Christian  Democrats,  union 
leaders,  businessmen,  and  others  supporting 
the    government    and    Implementing    land 


reform.  It  also  tried  unsuccessfully  to  orga- 
nize military  coups  against  the  revolution- 
ary goverrunent;  three  such  attempts  failed. 

At  the  same  time,  representatives  of  a 
number  of  groups  met  in  Havana,  and  with 
Castro's  help  agreed  on  a  unified  military 
organization  to  fight  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment—from the  Left.  To  Implement 
their  program  they  arranged  for  a  flow  of 
weapons  and  supplies  into  El  Salvador  from 
or  through  or  with  the  help  of  Cuba,  Nica- 
ragua, the  FLO,  Algeria,  Vietnam,  Ethiopia, 
Libya.  North  Korea,  and  Mexico.  They  also 
arranged  for  thousands  of  young  Salvador- 
ans to  be  smuggled  out  of  the  country  for 
military  training  and  indoctrination  In  Nica- 
ragua, Cuba,  and  other  countries;  when 
these  young  people  returned  home,  they  en- 
gaged in  sabotage  and  murder.  Finally,  they 
started  broad  political  and  propaganda  ac- 
tivities to  gain  international  support.  Cuba 
was  able  to  secure  Mexico's  help  in  many 
ways.  For  example,  Mexico  promised  Cuba 
that  it  would  carry  out  large-scale  military 
maneuvers  near  Guatemala  In  January 
1981,  so  that  the  Guatemalan  army  would 
be  unable  to  Intervene  to  help  save  the  new 
El  Salvador  government  from  the  guerrillas' 
"final  offensive  "  (which,  however,  failed  for 
several  reasons,  including  lack  of  popular 
support). 

Thus  for  the  last  two  years  El  Salvador 
has  been  torn  apart  by  two  counterrevolu- 
tions, or  phony  revolutions,  trying  to  gain 
power  and  reverse  the  actions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary group  that  has  ruled  since  October 
1979:  one  counterrevolution  from  the  ex- 
treme Right,  made  up  of  the  former  ruling 
class,  and  one  from  the  extreme  Left,  con- 
trolled and  led  by  violent  fanatics  with  the 
support  of  most  of  the  enemies  of  the  U.S. 
from  all  over  the  world.  Both  counterrevolu- 
tions receive  some  support  from  less  ex- 
treme and  even  centrist  individuals  and 
groups. 

The  extreme  Left  has  organized  a  political 
front,  the  FDR.  which  includes  such  demo- 
cratic forces  as  the  Social  Democratic  party 
led  by  Guillermo  Ungo  (who  broke  with  the 
Duarte  goverrmient).  a  small  splinter  group 
of  the  Christian  Democrats,  and  a  number 
of  others;  the  FDR  reports  to  a  single  mili- 
tary command  known  as  the  FMLN/DRU. 
The  Left  has  also  been  able  to  get  political 
and  financial  help  from  some  democratic 
and  church  groups  around  the  worlo  (In- 
cluding help  in  smuggling  guns). 

As  for  the  extreme  Right,  it  has  sympa- 
thizers within  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment's armed  forces,  especially  the  Treas- 
ury Police  and  the  National  Guard.  It  also 
has  foreign  support,  in  Guatemala  and  even 
in  the  U.S.,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  from  in- 
dividuals and  groups  opposed  to  land  reform 
and  other  aspects  of  the  economic  program. 
Because  the  extreme  Right  believes  it  neces- 
sary to  use  more  bloody  repression  against 
those  suspected  of  helping  or  sympathizing 
with  the  Left  Insurrection,  it  gains  most 
whenever  It  seems  that  the  revolutionary 
government  and  its  external  allies  are  not 
succeeding  in  defeating  that  insurrection. 

The  extreme  Right  bases  its  case  against 
the  government  on  two  arguments.  One  con- 
cerns economic  policy— land  reform,  nation- 
alization, and  other  economic  reforms, 
which  the  Right  considers  to  be  destroying 
the  country's  economy.  Many  Americans 
might  well  share  some  of  this  disagreement 
with  the  goverrmient's  economics.  But  are 
these  disagreements  great  enough  to  justify 
murderous  attacks  on  the  government,  with- 
out first  trying  peaceful  means  to  change 
the  policies?  Obviously  not. 


The  second  argument  of  the  extreme 
Right  is  that  only  it,  with  the  bloody  meas- 
ures it  advocates,  can  successfully  defeat 
the  effort  of  the  extreme  Left  to  Impose  to- 
talitarian oppression  on  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.  Here  again  one  can  agree  that  a 
victory  of  the  extreme  Left  would  indeed 
bring  horrible  results  but  still  have  ample 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  present  revolu- 
tionary government,  which  is  preferred  over 
the  insurrectionary  groups  by  the  Church, 
the  peasants'  and  workers'  unions,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  other  centrists,  is 
better  able  to  defeat  the  FMLN/DRU  than 
the  extreme  Right  would  be. 

What  Is  the  justification  of  the  extreme 
Left  for  a  violent  counterrevolution?  It 
argues  that  throwing  out  right-wing  officers 
and  the  old  ruling  class  has  not  brought 
about  a  real  change  in  El  Salvador  because 
the  army  is  still  in  power.  It  claims  that  the 
civilian  government  is  a  sham  because  it 
cannot  control  elements  of  the  security 
forces  committing  atrocities  against  the 
people.  It  says  that  the  economic  reforms  do 
not  go  far  enough;  most  of  the  peasants  os- 
tensibly given  ownership  of  the  land  have 
not  yet  received  their  formal  title  docu- 
ments, and  are  subject  to  pressure  by  the 
former  landowners  who  may  be  helped  by 
local  pohce  or  militia.  It  charges  that  the 
elections  scheduled  for  next  year  will  not  be 
fair,  or  that  the  army  will  not  allow  the  win- 
ners to  take  power  in  any  case.  It  asserts 
that  it  represents  the  real  will  of  the  people; 
the  fact  that  the  people  have  failed  to  re- 
spond to  repeated  calls  for  general  strikes 
and  for  other  shows  of  support  for  the  Left 
only  means  they  have  been  coerced  and  are 
afraid  to  express  their  opinions. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  judge 
these  claims  completely.  Some  of  them,  if 
true,  would  possibly  be  substantial  enough 
to  justify  violent  action.  But  they  fall  abso- 
lutely and  utterly  because  the  violent  coun- 
terrevolution of  the  Left  began  before  the 
revolution  was  three  months  old.  No  one 
can  justify  starting  a  brutal  and  destructive 
war.  resulting  in  thousands  and  thousands 
of  deaths,  and  increasing  the  possibility  of 
an  eventual  victory  by  the  extreme  Right, 
on  the  suspicion  of  what  the  revolutionary 
junta  might  do  despite  its  promises.  A  mini- 
mum respect  for  human  life  would  have 
given  the  new  revolutionary  government  at 
least  six  months  to  see  whether  it  could  de- 
liver on  its  promises  of  reform  and  democra- 
cy. 

The  extreme  Left  is  correct  that  support- 
ers of  the  government  have  committed 
atrocities,  although  probably  fewer  than 
the  governments  two  enemies  on  the  ex- 
treme Left  and  the  extreme  Right.  But  the 
government's  supporters  would  not  be  com- 
mitting atrocities  if  there  were  no  violent  in- 
surrection against  the  government.  If  the 
extreme  Left  counterrevolution  cannot  be 
justified  by  substantial  grievances,  or  by  a 
failure  to  gain  redress  through  peaceful 
means  and/or  popular  support,  then  it  too 
bears  responsibility  for  the  reaction  to  its 
violent  attack  on  the  government— even 
that  part  of  the  reaction  that  Is  Illegal  and 
unjustified.  (This  principle  is  illustrated  in 
the  common-law  rule  that  even  an  unarmed 
burglar  is  guilty  of  murder  if  the  owner  of 
the  house  he  is  stealing  from  accidentally 
and  illegally  kills  an  innocent  bystander  In 
responding  to  the  burglary.)  .The  Left's 
moral  responsibility  for  the  government's 
atrocities  Is  made  even  stronger  by  the  fact 
that  a  major  part  of  the  counterrevolution- 
ary strategy  Is  to  tempt  to  force  the  govern- 
ment to  commit  atrocities. 
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The  counterrevolution  from  the  extreme 
Left  also  bears  a  good  deal  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  atrocities  committed  by  its 
counterparts  on  the  far  Right.  If  there  were 
no  violent  insurrection  by  the  FMLN/DRU. 
the  revolutionary  government  would  have 
leas  trouble  suppressing, :the  violent  Right. 
The  main  reason  the  government  is  not  able 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  latter  is 
that  it  is  also  under  attack  by  the  FMLN/ 
DRU;  this  reduces  its  resources  and  renders 
it  less  free  to  take  action  against  people  and 
groups  whose  help  it  may  need  in  the  fight 
against  the  FMLN/DRU. 

Determining  what  "the  people"  think  or 
want  in  a  foreign  country  torn  by  violence  is 
very  difficult,  conceptually  as  well  as  factu- 
ally. Undoubtedly  most  of  the  people  want. 
most  of  all,  peace.  Undoubtedly,  too,  many 
are  deeply  skeptical  of  promises  of  reform, 
free  elections,  a  new  and  different  army. 
But  it  does  seem  clear  that  a  major  shift  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment took  place  when  it  gave  160,000 
peasant  families  ownership  of  the  land  they 
had  been  tilling,  and  took  all  the  250  large 
estates  away  from  their  former  owners.  It  is 
likely  that  the  families  and  friends  of  vic- 
tims of  atrocities  by  government  supporters 
have  in  many  cases  been  turned  against  the 
government.  Still,  many  in  El  Salvjuior  un- 
derstand that  the  real  responsibility  lies 
with  the  group  that— without  reasonable 
cause— has  plunged  the  country  into  coun- 
terrevolutionary war,  and  that  the  best 
hope  for  peace  is  to  turn  a  united  face 
against  it. 

On  September  15,  1981,  Archbishop 
Rivera  y  Damas  said  explicitly  that  only  a 
small  percent  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
support  the  FMLN/DRU.  Virtually  all  of 
the  local  Church  hierarchy  and  parish 
priests  reject  the  counterrevolution.  (The 
enthusiasm  of  some  parish  priests  and  even 
of  some  bishops  for  "liberation  theology" 
would  not  seem  to  extend  to  the  "libera- 
tors" of  the  FMLN/DRU.)  Even  most  of  the 
radical  priests  want  to  give  the  current  revo- 
lutionary government  a  chance  to  complete 
its  programs  and  deliver  on  its  promises. 
The  other  mass  organization,  the  peasants' 
union,  rejects  the  insurrection  of  the  ex- 
treme Left,  as  do  most  of  the  free  labor 
unions  and  almost  all  of  the  political,  social, 
and  business  organizations  of  the  country. 

Three  times  the  FMLN/DRU  called  for  a 
general  strike  without  a  substantial  re- 
sponse, although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  people  of  El  Salvador  can  make 
their  opinions  known  when  they  truly 
oppose  a  government.  Before  the  colonel's 
revolution,  for  instance,  crowds  of  over 
100,000  Salvadorans  marched  to  protest 
against  their  government.  But  after  the 
land  reform  of  March-April  all  attempts  by 
the  extreme  Left  to  organize  a  demonstra- 
tion failed.  This  fall  100.000  Salvadorans 
filled  the  stadium  to  support  the  govern- 
ment. 

Thus  we  can  say  with  some  firmness— al- 
though perhaps  preserving  a  bit  of  uncer- 
tainty about  the  real  division  of  opinion 
within  the  mass  of  the  people'— that  in  El 


Salvador  a  relatively  popular,  moderate  rev- 
olution is  under  violent  attack  by  two  small 
groups,  one  on  the  Left  and  one  on  the 
Right,  neither  of  which  has  any  substantial 
claim  to  sympathy  or  support.  Both,  in 
effect,  are  ideological  gangster  groups,  de- 
stroying the  peace  of  the  country  by  virtue 
of  their  ability  to  kill  people  and  wreck 
property,  without  just  cause  or  popular  sup- 
port. El  Salvador  is  not  deeply  divided;  it  is 
under  assault  by  small,  violent,  and  vicious 
extremist  fringes. 

II 

Why  is  there  so  much  international  sup- 
port for  the  FMIJ4/DRU  if  it  is  really  just  a 
group  of  ideological  gangsters?  First,  there 
are  those  nations— Cuba.  Nicaragua.  North 
Korea.  Vietnam.  Libya,  and  Ethiopia— that 
will  support  any  enemy  of  the  U.S.  Every 
one  of  these  countries  is  "Not  Free,"  accord- 
ing to  the  long-term  system  of  ratings  con- 
tained in  Freedom  House's  Survey  of  Free- 
dom. Every  one  of  them  endorsed  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  free  country  in  Latin  America  (Costa 
Rica.  Jamaica.  Colombia.  Venezuela.  Peru, 
and  Ecuador)  supports  the  revolutionary 
goverrunent  to  some  degree. 

The  more  difficult  case  is  Mexico  (rated  as 
"Partly  Free"  in  the  Freedom  House 
Survey).  Mexico  has  recently  strengthened 
its  relationship  with  Cuba.  It  supported  the 
non-democratic  part  of  the  coalition  that 
defeated  Somoza  in  Nicaragua,  as  well  as 
the  FMLN/DKU  in  El  Salvador.  It  seems,  in 
effect,  to  be  following  a  policy  of  joining 
with  its  potential  enemies  in  order  to  head 
off  the  possibility  of  being  a  target  itself. 
The  situation  in  Mexico,  both  politically 
and  ideologically,  is  of  course  much  more 
complicated  than  this,  but  there  are  reasons 
to  doubt  the  objectivity  and  independence 
of  Mexico's  position.' 

Then  there  is  France,  now  headed  by  a  So- 
cialist president  whose  official  adviser  on 
Latin  America  is  Regis  Debray,  the  former 
associate  of  Che  Guevara.  Officially  Prance 
sees  the  Duarte  government  not  as  a  revolu- 
tionary but  as  a  fascist  regime.  Why?  In  de- 
ciding how  much  weight  to  give  to  the 
French  interpretation,  the  first  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  the  French  have  always 
been  profoundly  uninterested  in,  not  to  say 
contemptuous  of,  the  tiny  "banana  repub- 
lics" of  Central  America.  No  serious  French 
politician  has  taken  the  time  to  investigate 
the  facts  or  to  address  the  merits  of  any 
issue  concerning  these  small  and  uninfluen- 
tial  countries.  Questions  about  them  have 
always  been  dealt  with  politically,  that  is. 
with  the  French  position  being  determined 
by  considerations  having  everything  to  do 
with  French  interests  and  internal  debates 
and  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  local 
facts.  In  French  discussion,  especially 
among  the  Socialists,  Central  American 
issues  have  also  offered  a  safe  arena  for  at- 
tacking the  U.S.  and  demonstrating  one's 
radical  credentials.  Many  French  Socialists 
have  a  well  developed— but  not  recently  ex- 


■  In  assessing  the  state  of  political  opinion  within 
El  Salvador,  two  special  circumstances  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  First,  it  is  still  relatively  dangerous  to 
speali  out  because  both  the  extreme  Left  and  the 
extreme  Right  routinely  inflict  violent  retribution 
on  people  who  spealc  in  ways  they  do  not  like. 
Second,  because  of  the  long  history  of  political  vio- 
lence and  brutality  on  both  sides,  the  Idea  that 
there  may  be  a  real  political  Center  in  the  country 
is  very  hard  for  many  people  to  accept.  For  a  cam- 
pesino,  say.  and  a  colonel  to  realize  that  they  are  on 


the  same  side  requires  overcoming  a  mountain  of 
habit  and  suspicion.  Still,  It  is  possible  to  summa- 
rize the  state  of  political  opinion  in  EH  Salvador 
thus:  although  many  feel  that,  until  the  planned 
free  elections  are  carried  out.  the  government  is  not 
a  legitimate  one.  and  many  see  President  Duarte  as 
a  partisan  leader  rather  than  as  a  true  national 
figure  representing  the  whole  Center,  the  great  ma- 
jority nevertheless  support  the  junta  against  Ito  en- 
emies. Only  a  small  portion  of  the  population  sup- 
ports or  desires  the  victory  of  either  of  the  violent 
extremes. 

'See  Carlos  Rangel's  ■'Mexico  and  Other  Domi- 
noes" in  the  June  1981  CoMMENTARy. 


amined— perspective  on  Central  America  ac- 
cording to  which  It  is  an  economically  stag- 
nant region,  with  authoritarian  govern- 
ments installed  and  controlled  by  the  U.S.. 
all  of  whose  problems  are  caused  by  Yankee 
exploitation  and  domination. 

Support  for  the  FMLN/DRU  also  comes 
from  the  Socialist  International  and  its 
major  European  members.  Until  about  ten 
years  ago  the  members  of  the  Socialist 
International  refused  to  support  non-demo- 
cratic Socialist  parties  or  regimes.  But  that 
principle  is  no  longer  accepted.  They  now 
work  with  Castro;  they  met  recently  in  Gre- 
nada after  that  tiny  country  endorsed  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and  admit- 
ted to  membership  Grenada's  ruling  party— 
despite  its  repressive  behavior. 

Many  European  Socialist  leaders  share 
the  French  attitude  to  Central  America. 
Within  their  staffs  and  party  organizations 
there  commonly  runs  a  division  between  an 
older  moderate  leadership  and  a  growing 
group  of  younger  radicals  committed  to 
some  form  of  Marxist-Leninist  or  "Third 
World"  ideology.  The  leaders  deal  with 
their  internal  problems  by  giving  the  radi- 
cals the  "less  important"  jobs,  including 
preparing  all  papers  smd  policy  guidance  on 
Central  America.  The  European  radicals 
have  been  helped  in  selling  their  view  by 
the  position  of  Mexico,  which,  as  the  largest 
"socialist"  force  in  the  region,  is  paid  defer- 
ence on  Central  American  issues  (even 
though  the  Mexican  PRI  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Socialist  International). 

Finally,  there  is  the  effective  support  for 
the  FMLN/DRU  and  iU  false  version  of  the 
facts  that  comes  from  the  Western  media 
and  from  some  intellectuals.  Not  much  need 
be  said  about  this,  by  now  predictable  re- 
sponse. In  part,  it  rests  on  a  simple  failure 
to  recognize  what  is  happening  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Delusions  of  this  kind  by  now  have  a 
long  history.  After  all,  Mao  was  once  widely 
reported  to  be  an  "agrarian  reformer"  and 
not  a  "real  Communist";  Castro's  totalitar- 
ian intentions  were  rarely  acknowledged 
while  he  was  coming  to  power  and  consoli- 
dating his  regime;  and  the  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  controlled  the  forces  attacking  the 
goverrunent  of  South  Vietnam  was  not  gen- 
erally accepted  until  after  600  North  Viet- 
namese tanks  and  15  divisions  marched  into 
South  Vietnam  In  1975  and  replaced  the 
government  there.  As  these  examples  sug- 
gest—and to  them  may  be  added  the  failure 
of  many  in  the  1930's  to  acknowledge  the 
real  nature  of  Hitler's  designs  in  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia— there  seems  to  be  a 
special  blindness  in  democracies  to  the  way 
in  which  totalitarian  aggressors  work 
through  front  organizations  within  victim 
countries.  The  fact  that  local  people  do  not 
always  fully  understand  their  situation  also 
makes  it  easier  for  foreign  observers  to  miss 
this  point.  I 

I     m 

The  fact  that  the  two  counterrevolution- 
ary groups  attacking  the  government  have 
no  moral  standing  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  United  States  should  re- 
spond to  them. 

Before  turning  to  questions  of  basic  stra- 
gety  there  are  two  practical  issues  we  need 
to  face.  One  has  been  at  the  center  of  dis- 
cussion, the  other  has  been  largely  ignored. 
They  are:  how  to  prevent  atrocities  against 
the  Salvadoran  people,  and  how  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Salvadoran  military 
and  police.  There  is  a  relation  between  the 
two  questions. 
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Americans  tend  to  ignore  the  "technical" 
issues  of  police  or  military  tactics  and  other 
"non-humanistic "  aspects  of  the  manipula- 
tion of  violence  and  crude  power.  Unfortu- 
nately such  "technical  details"  sometimes 
mean  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat,  between  totalitarian  control  and  rel- 
ative freedom. 

The  job  of  defeating  guerrilla  forces  of 
the  kind  attacking  El  Salvador  requires  a 
combination  of  police  and  military  meas- 
ures. The  police  measures  are  primary.  The 
job  of  the  police  is  to  find  out  who  are  the 
criminals  by  penetrating  conspiracies  and 
learning  about  clandestine  channels  of 
supply  and  intelligence.  The  military's  first 
job  is  to  protect  the  police  against  armed 
attack.  It  must  also  fight  against  the  insur- 
rectionary force  when  the  latter  has  been 
located  by  police/intelligence  efforts. 

Most  of  the  police  task  is  accomplished  by 
patient  routine  measures,  such  as  having 
good  file  systems,  being  known  and  respect- 
ed and  available  so  citizens  can  report  what 
they  see.  being  able  to  protect  those  who 
help,  and  being  organized  so  that  the  infor- 
mation supplied  is  effectively  integrated 
with  other  information.  Systematic  use  of 
undercover  agents,  informers,  and  defectors 
is  also  a  key  police  function  that  can  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  anti-guerrilla  ef- 
forts. On  the  basis  of  police/intelligence 
programs  and  good  strategy  the  military 
can  then  use  ambush  tactics  with  great  ef- 
fectiveness, incurring  few  if  any  civilian  or 
military  casualties. 

None  of  this  is  terribly  difficult  or  esoter- 
ic, but  it  must  be  learned.  If  the  Salvadoran 
security  forces  do  not  know  the  easy  and  ef- 
fective way  to  fight,  they  will  fight  in  other 
ways.  The  difference  Is  like  night  and  day. 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  rou- 
tine military  training  can  provide  the  meth- 
ods and  ideas  that  are  needed.  In  fact,  it  is 
unusual  for  military  forces  to  give  sufficient 
weight  and  respect  to  police  measures, 
which  often  seem  like  a  strange  and  foreign 
sideline. 

As  for  the  military  itself,  training  efforts 
to  increase  its  effectiveness  are  grossly  inad- 
equate. Salvadoran  soldiers  receive  less 
trairiing  than  do  many  of  the  young  boys 
trained  abroad  to  fight  for  the  FMLN/DRU. 
The  army  has  fewer  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers than  does  the  enemy.  Here  relatively 
minor  efforts  can  make  an  Immense  differ- 
ence. But  such  efforts  need  to  be  undertak- 
en before  the  FMLN/DRU  can  build  up  its 
forces  further  and  before  Nicaragua  com- 
pletes the  expansion  of  Its  army,  which  will 
make  that  coiuitry  the  overwhelmingly 
dominant  military  force  in  Central  America. 
There  is  one  other  necessary  arena  for 
action.  The  relatively  free  flow  of  men  and 
material  into  EH  Salvador  to  support  the 
counterrevolutions  must  be  reduced.  The 
movement  of  new  supplies,  fresh  personnel, 
and  outside  leaders  must  be  made  much 
more  problematic,  unreliable,  and  costly. 
Doing  this  Involves  political,  military, 
police,  and  intelligence  measures.  Right  now 
the  government  forces  are  failing. 

When  it  comes  to  the  general  strategy  the 
United  States  should  be  following  in  El  Sal- 
vador, one  popular  idea  has  been  to  focus  on 
negotiations  between  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment and  the  FMLN/DRU.  Some  say  ne- 
gotiations are  the  xjnly  possible  solution. 
Fine:  whenever  there  Is  fighting,  negotia- 
tions should  be  considered.  But  this  means 
more  than  saying  negotiations  are  a  good 
idea;  It  means  finding  a  framework  for  nego- 
tiations that  is  based  on  realities. 

In  thinking  about  negotiating  with  the 
FMLN/DRU  and  its  political  front,  howev- 


er, a  conflict  Immediately  arises.  Some 
members  of  the  front  do  not  want  anything 
substantially  different  from  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  already  doing,  but  they  are  not 
convinced  that  the  government  means  what 
it  says.  Negotiations  to  resolve  these  doubts 
can  continue  to  be  a  goal  of  the  govern- 
ment—indeed. President  Duarte  has  contin- 
ually asserted  his  government's  willingness 
to  negotiate  with  Ungo  and  the  other  demo- 
cratic elements  that  are  now  serving  the 
FMLN/DRU. 

But  a  basic  problem  in  negotiating  with 
Ungo  and  the  others  is  that  they  are  not 
really  in  control  of  their  own  actions.  They 
have  agreed  to  serve  as  "another  soldier  in 
the  revolution. "  All  their  military  force,  in- 
cluding the  arrangements  for  their  personal 
safety,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  FMLN/DRU. 

Another  problem  is  that  success  in  these 
negotiations  would  not  end  the  war.  If 
Ungo.  all  of  the  non-Communist,  and  even 
some  of  the  Communist  elements  of  the 
counterrevolution  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  government,  the  fighting  would 
not  so  much  as  slow  down.  After  all,  when 
these  elements  were  in  the  government  in 
1979,  the  violence  increased.  Nor  would  such 
a  negotiating  success  necessarily  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  government's  popular  sup- 
port in  the  country,  because  none  of  the  po- 
litical groups  helping  the  FMLN/DRU  has 
mass  allegiance.  The  gain  would  be  primari- 
ly in  terms  of  external  image-potentially 
valuable,  but  not  enough  to  justify  big  risks. 

One  requirement  for  any  kind  of  success 
in  El  Salvador,  often  overlooked  in  Ameri- 
can discussions,  is  the  continuing  confidence 
of  the  officer  corps  that  it  wUl  not  be  sold 
out  by  the  politicians.  The  fact  that  the 
corps  has  thrown  out  much  of  its  right  wing 
and  stated  it  will  abide  by  the  results  of 
elections  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  con- 
cerned to  protect  itself  and  its  view  of  the 
country's  needs.  Its  unity  and  confidence 
must  be  the  bedrock  on  which  all  political 
and  military  measures  are  built.  If  negotia- 
tions to  reassure  Ungo  or  to  improve  El  Sal- 
vador's image  abroad  are  allowed  to  threat- 
en the  confidence  of  the  army,  the  results 
may  be  disastrous. 

In  Washington  one  sometimes  hears  that 
Duarte  wants  to  stop  the  violence  but  that 
he  needs  help  to  overcome  resistance  in  the 
army.  Partly  on  the  basis  of  this  argument, 
some  have  urged  that  the  U.S.  make  its  aid 
to  El  Salvador  conditional  on  steps  being 
taken  toward  preventing  and  punishing 
atrocities.  This  is  a  double  error.  First,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  army  leaders 
are  any  less  eager  than  President  Duarte  to 
deal  with  atrocities.  Second,  as  a  means  of 
Influencing  government  behavior,  threats  to 
cut  off  aid  could  well  backfire.  Our  political 
process  is  not  sufficiently  fine-tuned  to  de- 
liver subtle  messages  of  this  kind,  nor  can 
we  control  what  others  will  see  as  a  neces- 
sary response  to  a  deadly  challenge. 

There  is  some  speculation  in  the  U.S.  that 
the  FMLN/DRU  might  be  interested  in  ar- 
rangements to  insure  that  free  elections 
would  be  held  and  allowed  to  take  effect, 
and  that  their  safety  and  right  to  campaign 
peacefully  would  be  guaranteed.  But  the 
FMLN/DRU  has  never  said  anything  like 
that.  Real  negotiations  for  those  purposes 
would  be  highly  desirable,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  suggest  to  the  army  that  it  would  be 
sold  out  without  elections.  Unfortunately 
there  Is  no  basis  for  believing  that  the 
FMLN/DRU  has  any  interest  in  such  nego- 
tiations. Why,  Indeed,  would  it  want  to 
accept  the  result  of  free  elections?  It  repre- 
sents a  small  percentage  of  the  population. 


Its  ideology  does  not  require— or  even  advo- 
cate—free elections.  The  FMLN/DRU  has 
fought  for  years,  and  believes  In  what  it  is 
fighting  for.  It  also  believes  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  win.  It  is  not  interested  in  set- 
tling for  a  nice  reformist,  democratic,  free 
El  Salvador,  with  land-owning  farmers  and 
peace  and  prosperity.  It  wants  a  Cuba  (or  a 
Kampuchea),  an  ■anti-imperialist"  country 
allied  with  Castro  and  Nicaragua  against 
the  United  States. 

Are  there  any  non-military  measures  that 
might  work?  There  are  some.  First,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  if  the  European  de- 
mocracies and  the  Socialist  parties  joined 
the  Latin  democracies  and  the  Christian 
Democratic  parties  and  the  free  trade 
unions  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  their 
support  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
and  condemned  the  violent  counterrevolu- 
tions, the  Ungo  and  most  of  the  other  demo- 
cratic elements  might  be  convinced  to  stop 
supporting  the  FMLN/DRU.  This  would  de- 
prive the  FMLN/DRU  of  its  hope  of  dis- 
lodging the  U.S.  It  would  reassure  that  the 
army  and  thus  weaken  right-wing  elements 
in  the  security  forces,  enabling  the  govern- 
ment in  turn  to  bring  security  under  better 
control  and  perhaps  completely  put  down 
the  counterrevolution  of  the  extreme  Right. 

The  same  goal  could  be  approached  simul- 
taneously from  the  opposite  direction  as 
well.  The  U.S.  could  crack  down  on  the  use 
of  U.S.  territory  by  the  extreme  Right  coun- 
terrevolutionaries, and  perhaps  help  the 
Salvadoran  government  to  take  similar 
measures  to  this  end.  Clearer  action  in  this 
direction  might  help  to  convince  Ungo  and 
others  in  El  Salvador,  and  domestic  foreign 
supporters  of  the  insurrection,  to  swing 
toward  the  revolutionary  government. 

Success  in  these  matters  would  not  neces- 
sarily end  the  fighting.  The  FMLN/DRU. 
with  support  from  Cuba.  North  Korea,  the 
Soviet  Union,  can  keep  on  without  any  help 
from  the  Socialist  International  or  Prance 
or  even  Mexico.  One  way  or  another,  it  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  recruit  thousands  of  teen 
age  Salvadorans  a  year  to  t)e  trained  and  in- 
doctrinated in  Cuba  or  elsewhere.  If  neces- 
sary it  will  be  able  to  use  Nicaraguans  or 
Cubans.  Whether  it  will  choose  to  do  so  de- 
pends on  international  politics.  Therefore, 
uniting  the  democracies  in  support  of  the 
Salvadoran  revolutionary  government  would 
l)e  very  useful  even  if  it  did  not  end  the 
fighting  right  away. 

IV 

When  societies  are  faced  with  severe  chal- 
lenges—external or  internal— their  survival 
often  depends  on  whether  they  continue  to 
quarrel  about  lesser  issues  or  recognize  the 
crisis,  face  up  to  the  pain  of  having  to 
choose  one  of  only  two  or  three  alternatives, 
and  commit  their  resources  to  supporting 
that  choice. 

Always  in  these  situations  everything  ap- 
pears confused  and  complex.  Each  alterna- 
tive is  fuzzy,  uncertain,  perhaps  capable  of 
being  changed  for  better  or  worse.  Sophisti- 
cated analysts  can  prove  that  the  alterna- 
tives are  not  so  stark,  and  that  in-between 
results  are  possible.  But  those  groups  in  so- 
ciety who  use  their  energies  to  modify  de- 
tails, or  who  keep  out  of  a  conflict  t>ecause 
no  side  is  good  enough  to  justify  real  sup- 
port, lose  their  vote.  They  have  no  effect. 
The  choice  is  then  made  by  those  who  con- 
centrate on  victory.  If  most  of  the  society 
throws  away  its  vote,  a  very  small  but  deter- 
mined segment  can  decide  the  result. 

El  Salvador  is  today  faced  with  a  conflict 
among  three  forces,  one  of  which  will  win 
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and  destroy  the  others  and  control  the 
country,  perhaps  for  many  years.  Two  of 
the  three  alternatives  would  bring  terrible 
results  for  the  people  of  EH  Salvador  right 
away— many  thousands  of  deaths,  a  police 
state,  scores  of  thousands  of  refugees.  The 
third  alternative,  a  victory  for  the  revolu- 
tionary junta  and  whoever  wins  the  elector- 
al process  initiated  by  the  junta,  would  put 
El  Salvador  on  the  road  toward  democracy 
and  economic  development.  That  road 
would  have  many  twists  and  turns.  Periods 
of  less  democratic  government  and  periods 
of  costly  economic  policies  would  not  be  un- 
likely. Whether  El  Salvador  did  well  would 
depend  on  many  factors.  But  the  alterna- 
tives are  very  much  worse. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the  difficul- 
ty of  this  choice  for  the  Salvadorans  them- 
selves, who  experience  dally  the  fear,  de- 
fenselessness,  and  anger  that  are  the  under- 
currents of  life  in  their  country.  For  many, 
saying  what  one  believes  in  may  mean 
having  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  murder- 
ers and  torturers  of  one's  own  family  and 
friends.  In  this  respect  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  fanatics  who  brought  war  on  El  Salva- 
dor have  much  to  answer  for.  Yet  pretend- 
ing that  one  does  not  have  to  make  the  grim 
choice  means  helping  one's  enemies. 

The  ability  of  the  moderate  revolution  in 
El  Salvador  to  survive  the  deadly  attacks  on 
it  from  the  extreme  Left  and  the  extreme 
Right  depends  on  whether  the  Salvadoran 
people  and  leaders,  and  American  and  other 
democratic  forces  outside  El  Salvador,  spend 
their  energies  trying  to  move  the  govern- 
ment a  little  bit  Right  or  a  little  Left,  or 
concentrate  instead  on  helping  the  demo- 
cratic alternative  defeat  its  undemocratic 
enemies.  If  they  fail,  a  brave  move  toward 
democracy  will  go  down  to  bloody  defeat  by 
a  band  of  gangsters  whose  drive  for  power 
will  not  be  diverted  or  diffused. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMFNT  OF  ENERGY 

SUNSET  REVIEW-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  111 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  Summa- 
ry Report  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Sunset  Review.  A  Program-by- 
Program  Analysis  which  provides  de- 
tailed background  information  is  being 
transmitted  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy.  These  two  vol- 
umes together  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  Title  X  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (P.L.  95-91). 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Edwards  and 
his  staff  to  be  available  to  respond  to 
any  questions  or  comments  you  may 


have    regarding    the    Department    of 
Energy  Sunset  Report. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  9,  1982. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  10  to  February  17,  1982,  and 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  Pebru- 
aj-y  11  or  February  12  to  February  22,  1981. 

At  4:08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  aruiounced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

At  5:53  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res,  392.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982. 

At  6:41  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  392) 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  was  read 
twice  by  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2625.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  certain  contract  award  dates  for  Febru- 


ary 15  to  March  15,  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2626.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to 
Greece;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2627.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  extent  of 
commercial  and  industrial  functions  per- 
formed by  private  contractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2628.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  for  fiscal  year  1981:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenimental  Affairs. 

EC-2629.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Inunigration 
and  Naturaliaation  Service  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending 
deportation  of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2630.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  of  the 
Trial  Commissioner  and  the  Review  Panel 
in  the  matter  of  Irmocent  Victims  of  the  Oc- 
cupation of  Wounded  Knee.  South  Dakota 
v.  United  States,  Cong.  Ref .  No.  4-76;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2631.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  eighth  annual  report  on  force  im- 
provements and  defense  cooperation  within 
NATO;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2632.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Conwnit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2633.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2634.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
conversion  of  various  functions  at  different 
installations  from  in-house  operation  to 
commercial  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2635.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2636.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  certification  that  the  pro- 
duction of  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions 
is  essential  to  the  national  interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2637.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  Array's  Multiple  Launch  Rocket 
System  is  Progressing  Well  and  Merits  Con- 
tinued Support ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2638.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  for 
fiscal  year  1982  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Acquisition  and  Cross- 
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Servicing  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2639.  A  conununication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  reuse  studies  for  Craig  Air 
Force  Base.  Selma,  Alabama,  declared 
excess  to  defense  needs  in  1977;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2640.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  study  of 
the  relative  risks  of  loss  under  certain  insur- 
ance programs  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2641.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
the  withdrawal  of  certain  rules  promulgated 
by  the  Administration  on  July  8,  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Frederic  N.  Andre,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  7  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981; 

James  Daniel  Theberge.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Chile  (together  with  additional 
views)  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  97-46). 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  James  Daniel  Theberge. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self.  $500.  1977.  Hon.  David  Bowen. 

2.  Spouse.  $500. 1980.  George  Bush. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  none. 

4.  Parents,  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses: 
$50.  1979.  Constance  Morella. 
$50,  1980.  Constance  Morella. 
$50.  1981,  Constance  Morella. 
$50,  1980,  Repub.  Party  of  Md. 
$100,  1980,  Senator  J.  Gam. 
$100, 1981,  Ben  Blackburn. 

7.  Sister  and  spouses,  none. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were 
reported  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  from 
the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: In  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
there  are  26  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  major  general  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Richard  D.  Anderegg),  in 
the  Air  Force  there  are  J6  appoint- 


ments to  the  grade  of  brigadier  gener- 
al (list  begins  with  Joseph  A.  Aheam). 
Lt.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Cavazos.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  general,  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  there  are  29 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  major 
general  and  below  (list  begins  with  An- 
thony H.  Conrad.  Jr.).  in  the  Navy 
there  are  7  permanent  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commodore  (list  begins 
with  Joseph  S.  Cassells).  in  the  Navy 
there  are  38  permanent  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commodore  (list  begins 
with  Robert  E.  Klee),  and  Capt.  Wil- 
liam M.  Narva.  U.S.  Navy,  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Air  Force  there  are  591 
permanent  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Jack  C.  Aarestad).  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there 
are  967  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins  with 
James  H.  Andrews),  in  the  Air  Force 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  46  ap- 
pointments/promotions to  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Curtis  C.  Andrews),  in  the  Army  there 
are  2,562  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  Alvin 
D.  Aaron),  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve there  are  6,905  permanent  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  (list  begins  with  Roy  V. 
Aasen),  in  the  NavEd  Reserve  there  are 
386  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Robert  M.  Alston),  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  there  are  29  permanent  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  captain  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Raymond  E. 
Chop),  in  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
7  permanent  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Bruce  L.  Bosworth),  in  the  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  9  perma- 
nent promotions/appointments  to  the 
grade  of  commander  and  below  (list 
begins  with  James  R.  Nichols),  and  in 
the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
144  permanent  promotions/appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  commander  and 
below  (list  begins  with  James  B, 
Ciunbie).  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Recors  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Recoro  of  January  28,  1982.  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger.  of  Florida,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 


ice, class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs; 

Michael  Hayden  Armacost.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  Phil- 
ippines: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Michael  H.  Armacost. 

Post:  The  Philippines. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  none. 

4.  Parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Arma- 
cost: 

$20,  1978.  GOP  National  Committee. 
$25.  1979.  GOP  National  Committee. 
$40,  1980.  GOP  National  Committee. 
$20.  1980,  GOP  California  Committee. 
$100,  1981.  GOP  National  Committee. 

5.  Grandparents,  not  available. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses; 
Peter  H.  Armacost.  None. 
Samuel  H.  Armacost: 

$25.  1978.  Overseas  Republican  Party. 
$25.  1979.  Overseas  Republican  Party. 
$85.  1980.  GOP  National  Committee. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses:  Mary  A.  Hulst. 
None. 

Fred  M.  Zeder  II,  of  Hawaii,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his 
service  as  Personnel  Representative  of  the 
President  to  conduct  negotiations  on  the 
future  political  status  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  year  of  the 
nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination. 

Nominee:  Fred  Monroe  Zeder  II. 

Post:  Ambassador. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self.  See  appended  sheet. 

2.  Spouse.  See  appended  sheet. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses:  Wendy  Elizabeth 
Zeder.  $250,  January  12,  1979.  George  Bush. 

4.  Parents  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses: 

Mrs.  E.  Lee  Fox,  $200.  1977-81.  Republi- 
can Committee. 

Mrs.  P.  Posselius.  $800,  1977-81,  Republi- 
can Committee. 

ADDENDUM 

Date,  donee,  amount. 
1977 

April  2,  John  Tower  Dinner.  $1,000. 

April  30,  Welcome  Home— George  Bush, 
$250. 

October  28,  Friends  of  Jim  Collins,  $500. 

November  15,  Baldwin  Campaign  Fund 
(Dallas),  $100. 

November    17,    Steve    Baldridge    (Dallas). 
$100. 
1978 

January  10.  George  Bush  for  Congress. 
$100. 

June  28.  George  Bush  for  Congress,  $500. 

July  10,  Committee  for  Limited  oijvem- 
ment,  $2,500. 

September    20.    Friends    of    Lacys    (Rep. 
State  Legislature).  $25. 
1979 

January  12.  George  Bush  for  President, 
$1,000. 

April  6,  Republican  Party  of  Hawaii,  $122. 

September  28,  Boat  Day  for  DKI,  $200. 
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1980 

May  5.  Republican  Party  of  Hawaii.  $66. 

September  30,  Prelude  to  Victory  Reagan- 
Bush.  $500. 

October  3,  Peter  Coleman  for  Governor. 
$200. 

December  15.  President  Inaugural  Com- 
mittee. $400. 

December  10,  Republican  Party  of  Hawaii 
(Boat  Day),  $2,500. 

February  5,  Donna  Ikeda  (State  Land), 
$20. 

May  4,  Barbara  Marimoto  (State  Land). 
$25. 

May  25,  John  Carroll  for  Senate  (State), 
$100. 

January  26,  Reagan  for  P»resident.  $1,000. 

March  11,  House  Senate  Dinner.  $100. 

May  6,  John  Connolly,  $100. 

June  n,  Gerald  R.  Ford  Library,  $7.5C0. 

CONTHIBtrriONS 

Martha  B.  Zeder  (Spouse): 

1977,  Apr.  10,  Prestoncrest  Republican 
Club,  $24. 

1978,  Mar.  15.  Prestoncrest  Republican 
Club,  $30. 

1979,  Jan.  12.  George  Bush  for  President. 
$1,000. 

Mar.  16,  Prestoncrest  Republican  Club, 
$10. 

1981,  Mar.  15,  Oahu  League  of  Republican 
Women,  $23.50. 

Apr.  23,  Rohlflng  for  Hawaii,  $100. 

Aug.  12,  Honolulu  County  Committee, 
$10. 

Time  for  Barbara  Marimoto.  $50. 

Children  and  spouses: 

Wendy  Elizabeth  Zeder  (Daughter). 

1979.  Jan.  12.  George  Bush  for  President. 
$250. 

Parents  and  grandparents:  None. 

Brothers  and  spouses:  None. 

Sisters  and  spouses: 

Mrs.  E.  Lee  Fox  (Sister). 

1977-81.  Republican  Committee.  $200. 

Mrs.  Prlscilla  Posselius  (Sister). 

1977-81.  Republican  Party.  $800. 

Fred  J.  Eckert,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Fiji,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Republic  of  Kiribati.  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Tonga,  and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Tuvalu. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Fred  J.  Eckert. 

Post:  Fiji.  Tonga,  Tuvalu,  Kiribati. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self  expenses  for  primary  election  cam- 
paigns. Volunteered  time  and  paid  personal 
travel  1980,  Ronald  Reagan.* 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were 
reported  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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'Expenses  in  conjunction  with  New  Hampshire 
Primary  (1980):  Travel  and  hotel— $250. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HASTEN: 
S.  2080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  to  provide  that  all  per- 
sons must  comply  with  the  act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BTENNIS: 
S.  2081.  A  bill  for  relief  of  Seyed  Moham- 
mad Hossein  Paya:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Refu- 
gio Ruiz;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Eaglbton,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Pryor.  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  2083.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  violation 
of  mineral  leasing  laws  and  to  improve  the 
collection  of  Federal  royalties  and  lease  pay- 
ments   derived    from    certain    natural    re- 
sources under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  2084.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fair  and  con- 
sistent national  policy  for  the  resolution  of 
claims  based  on  a  purported  lack  of  congres- 
sional approval  of  ancient  Indian  land  trans- 
fers and  to  clear  the  titles  of  lands  subject 
to  such  claims;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Ginsburg.  Irina  Ginsburg.  Alexander  Gins- 
burg,  and  Alexei  Ginsburg;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Inoute,  and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  2086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  certain 
procedures  to  accompany  reviews  of  con- 
tinuing  eligibility   for  disability   insurance 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2087.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
U.S.  obligations  secured  by  and  redeemable 
in   gold;    to   the   Committee   on   Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2088.  A  bill  to  require  treatment  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
purposes  of  particular  Federal  statutes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  2089.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  applicability 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  claims 
arising  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  2090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  application  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ZORIHSKY): 

S.  2091.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  stud- 
ies of  water  resource  development  and  for 
other  purposes  in  the  Central  Platte  Valley. 
Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  2092.  A  bill  to  amend  section  280A  of 
the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    to 


permit  Members  of  Congress  to  deduct  ex- 
penses incurred  while  away  from  home  in 
pursuit  of  trade  or  business  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2093.  A  bill  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  take  suitable 
action  to  provide  public  buildings  under- 
ground when  proven  to  improve  security, 
energy  efficiency,  and  cost  effectiveness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred,  or  acted  upon,  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  Con.  Res.  65.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
protect  the  Nation's  elderly  from  proposed 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  cuts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  to  provide  that 
all  persons  must  comply  with  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 
federal  election  campaign  equal  and  total 

DISCLOSURE  act 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  'Federal  Election 
Campaign  Equal  and  Total  Disclosure 
Act."  This  bill  would  reaffirm  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  require- 
ment that  all  political  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Communist  Party,  disclose 
contributors  and  financial  records.  My 
bill  has  two  sections.  The  first  requires 
every  party  to  fully  disclose  the  infor- 
mation required  under  the  Election 
Act.  The  second  provides  a  criminal 
penalty  if  this  disclosed  information  is 
used  to  harass  or  threaten  contribu- 
tors. 

My  bill  is  the  result  of  a  ruling  by 
Federal  Judge  Lee  Gagliardi  in  an 
FEC  suit  brought  to  force  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 
During  the  1976  Presidential  election 
campaign,  the  Communist  Party  es- 
tablished an  election  committee  to 
support  its  F>residential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates.  The  committee, 
like  committees  for  all  political  par- 
ties, came  under  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  disclosure  require- 
ments. The  act  required  political  party 
election  committees  to  disclose  the 
name  and  adclress  of  each  person  con- 
tributing in  excess  of  $50  to  a  cam- 
paign, and  the  name,  address,  occupa- 
tion, and  principal  place  of  business  of 
each  person  contributing  more  than 
$100.  The  Communist  Party,  however, 
refused  to  disclose  the  names  and  fi- 
nancial information  as  required,  and 


the  Federal  Election  Commission  sued 
to  force  the  party  to  disclose  the  re- 
quired information. 

Judge  Gagliardi  held  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  did  not  have  to  disclose 
its  financial  records  or  name  its  con- 
tributors. He  found  that  to  force  the 
Communist  Party  to  disclose  the  infor- 
mation would  "subject  them  to 
threats,  harassment,  or  reprisals  from 
either  governmental  officials  or  pri- 
vate parties,"  and  would  be  likely  to 
abridge  the  party's  associational  rights 
under  the  first  amendment.  He  also 
noted  the  small  size  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  reduced  likelihood  of 
candidate  success  in  exempting  the 
party  from  the  filing  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  today  because  I  believe  all  political 
parties  should  be  held  to  high  stand- 
ards, and  should  be  required  to  dis- 
close their  contributors'  names  and  fi- 
nancial records  as  required  under  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  This 
legislation  should  address  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  Gagliardi  decision.  I 
do  believe  all  persons  should  feel  free 
to  contribute  to  the  party  of  their 
choice  without  fear  of  intimidation  or 
harassment.  My  bill  requires  all  politi- 
cal parties  to  disclose  the  required  in- 
formation, without  regard  to  party 
size  or  the  likelihood  of  winning  elec- 
tions. In  order  to  insure  that  contribu- 
tors will  not  be  harassed,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  criminal  penalty  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  up  to  $25,000,  and  up  to  1  year 
in  prison,  for  any  person  using  the  dis- 
closed information  to  harass  or  intimi- 
date contributors.  This  penalty  will 
eliminate  the  reason  for  nondisclosure 
stated  in  the  court  decision.  The  bill 
applies  to  all  political  parties  equally, 
and  insures  that  everyone  is  treated 
fairly  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  followed  by  a  recent  column 
by  Victor  Riesel  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2080 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Equal  and  Total  Disclosure  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 310  the  following: 

"SSIOA.  Equal  disclosure  requirements  and  pro- 
tections 

"(a)  Every  provision  of  this  Act,  including 
all  recordkeeping  and  reporting  require- 
ments mandated  by  this  Act,  shall  be  ap- 
plied equally  to  all  persons,  committees,  and 
organizations  without  regard  to  party  size, 
amount  of  contributions,  likelihood  of  a 
candidate's  election  to  office,  or  other 
reason. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully uses  information  disclosed  under  this 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  another 
person  to  threats,  harassment,  or  reprisals. 


shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  be 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. ". 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Friday,  Jan. 

15.  1982] 

Communists  Exempt  From  Disclosure  Law 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

New  York,  N.Y.— There  is  one  political 
party  which  is  permitted  to  keep  its  big 
donors  anonymous,  which  isn't  required  to 
maintain  financial  records  of  such  contribu- 
tors, which  can  defy  the  Federal  Election 
Commission's  request  for  this  financial  in- 
formation and  thus  is  exempt  from  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  governing  all 
other  parties  and  political  action  commit- 
tees (PACs). 

Ironically,  it  is  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the 
'CPUSA."  constantly  chorusing  the  Soviet 
line  on  oppression  in  our  land. 

This  exemption  was  granted  recently  by 
Federal  Judge  Lee  Gagliardi  of  the  South- 
em  District  here.  The  Judge  thought  the 
party  might  be  harassed  if  its  supporters 
obeyed  the  same  law  abided  by  aJl  other 
campaign  organizations. 

This  Communist  I*arty.  headed  by  Gus 
Hall,  who  has  been  greeted  by  standing  ova- 
tions at  Soviet  Communist  Party  Congresses 
in  Moscow,  does  some  harassment  on  its 
own.  It  has  attacked  Pope  John  Paul  II,  it 
has  vilified  American  leaders  and  it  has  de- 
nounced Poland's  independent  union.  Sol- 
idarity, now  gasping  for  freedom. 

Thus  with  full  freedom,  the  Communist 
Party  is  permitted  to  operate  here  as  the 
ally  of  the  Communist  Party  USSR,  which 
runs  the  Soviet  government,  the  KGB  and 
the  military  blamed  by  the  free  world  for 
imprisoning  Polish  freedom. 

Hall  has  run  for  president  of  the  US  and 
has  had  his  party  on  the  ballot  in  25  states. 

It  is  a  minor  party,  but  hardly  minor  in  its 
operations.  Some  of  its  fellow  travelers  hold 
office  in  unions.  It  has  some  allies  in  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  whose  offi- 
cialdom the  party  is  always  attempting  to 
topple. 

The  CPUSA  does  well  in  New  York.  It  has 
raised  thousands  of  dollars  for  national 
campaigns.  There  is  a  dally  paper  friendly 
to  it.  The  movement  has  a  building  in  Man- 
hattan assessed  at  half  a  million  dollars. 
This  is  atwut  half  of  what  it  could  bring  on 
the  open  market. 

The  movement  also  has  printing  presses 
and  other  mechanical  equipment  available. 
Magazines,  pamphlets  and  other  booklets 
are  whipped  out  by  a  commercial  press. 
Soon  the  comrades  will  have  a  People's 
School  for  Marxist  Studies.  There  are  li- 
braries, research  equipment— and,  of  course, 
the  F^rst  Amendment. 

The  CPUSA  doesn't  seem  to  lack  money 
for  politics,  for  a  hall  in  which  to  denounce 
the  {x>pe  or  for  organizing.  Late  in  Decem- 
ber, Hall  spoke  at  something  called  the 
Unity  Center.  He  drew  over  1,000  persons 
and  greeted  them  in  behalf  of  the  CPUSA 
Central  Committee.  To  them  he  was  a  hero. 

Hall  is  welcomed  when  he  wishes,  or  is 
"invited,"  to  go  to  Moscow  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  American  working  class. 

Whatever  he  does  in  Moscow  doesn't 
appear  to  matter  to  the  District  Court  here 
which  rejected  an  FEC  suit  to  force  the 
CPUSA  to  obey  the  same  federal  statutes 
observed  by  the  Republicans,  the  Democrats 
and  independent  candidates.  The  law  man- 
dates that  all  contributors  of  $100  or  more 
to  federal  political  campaigns  must  be  pub- 
licly   identified.    The    FEC   moved   several 


years  ago  when  the  CPUSA  listed  424  such 
contributors  as  ""anonymous." 

Recently  Judge  Gagliardi  finally  ruled 
that  the  CPUSA  was  exempt.  He  sUted  that 
the  Communist  Party  shouldn't  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  records  identifying  its 
contributors  or  to  disclose  the  information 
to  the  FEC  because  he  thought  that  the 
CPUSA  had  established  "a  reasonable  prob- 
ability" that  revealing  its  contributors 
would  result  in  their  harassment  and 
reprisals. 

If  this  were  the  criterion,  what  would 
happen  to  our  election  law  on  public 
records?  What  would  happen  to  freedom  of 
information?  Does  the  judge  believe  that 
Republicans,  Democrats,  John  Anderson,  et 
al.,  haven't  been  harassed  over  the  years? 

So  we  find  in  our  democratic  land  that  the 
distinction  of  exemption  from  the  law  goes 
to  the  Communist  Party  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  laws. 


By   Mr.   SASSER    (for   himself, 

Mr.    Cannon,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 

Riegle,     Mr.     Eacleton,     Mr. 

Moynihan,     Mr,     Levin,     Mr. 

Pryor,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  2083.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  vio- 
lation of  mineral  leasing  laws,  and  to 
improve  the  collection  of  Federal  roy- 
alties and  lease  payments  derived  from 
certain  natural  resources  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

mineral  leasing  law  violations 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself,  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senators 
Cannon,  Pell,  Riegle,  Eagleton,  Moy- 
nihan, Levin.  Pryor,  and  DeConcini. 
a  bill  to  attack  the  underpayment  of 
royalties  owed  the  United  States  for 
oil  and  gas  produced  on  Federal  lands. 
Congressional  hearings,  and  studies  by 
both  the  administration  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  show  that  un- 
derpayments may  amount  to  as  much 
as  $650  million  a  year,  or  $1  in  $10 
owed.  This  situation  cannot  continue 
in  times  of  budget  deficits  and  tax 
breaks  for  the  energy  industry.  It  is  a 
loss  to  the  American  taxpayer,  and  it 
is  not  an  instance  of  the  fair  and  dili- 
gent collection  of  taxes. 

Royalty  underpayments  have  been 
attributed  to  producer  underpayment, 
fraud,  theft,  lease  mismanagement, 
error,  and  other  irregularities  which 
the  lessee  can  prevent.  Indeed,  up  to  6 
percent  of  all  crude  oil  produced  in 
the  United  States  may  be  stolen  from 
oilfields  and  gasfields  and  tank  farms 
on  public  lands.  It  is  my  intention  to 
give  weight  to  the  recent  court  deci- 
sion that  concluded  that  '•error  or  dis- 
honesty are  not  beyond  the  control  of 
the  lessee."  What  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, is  to  establish  the  standards  of 
tenant  accountability  that  have  been 
missing  to  date. 

At  present,  there  are  not  the  ade- 
quate sanctions  necessary  to  discour- 
age the  irregularities  which  have  been 
rampant  to  date.  Moreover,  there  is 
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not  adequate  Federal  authority  to  or- 
ganize the  leasing  process  so  as  to  en- 
force obligations  in  a  Federal  minerals 
lease.  The  administration  has  proceed- 
ed admirably  in  focusing  on  this  prob- 
lem through  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Fiscal  Accountability  of  the 
Nation's  Energy  Resources,  and  in  un- 
dertaking the  recommendations  of 
that  Commission  for  administrative 
overhaul  of  the  royalty  collection  and 
accounting  system.  But  more  needs  to 
be  done  to  give  this  worthy  effort 
greater  force. 

Several  points  will  illustrate  the 
need  for  legislation.  First,  the  system 
clearly  lacks  the  basic  means  to  estab- 
lish in  all  cases  who  owes  money  to 
the  Government,  how  much  they  owe. 
and  who  is  responsible  for  its  pay- 
ment. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  grant  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior the  authority  to  designate  for 
each  lease  a  principal  lessee,  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  would  be  to  report  and 
make  all  royalty  pajrments  from  the 
many  interests  in  a  single  lease's  pro- 
duction, and  will  eliminate  the  anti- 
trust problems  which  prevent  such 
simplification  of  the  system  now. 

Second,  the  existing  disincentives 
for  underreporting  of  production  from 
Federal  lands,  and  hence  the  under- 
payment of  oil  and  gas  royalties, 
cannot  effectively  discourage  the 
irregularities  which  presently  plague 
the  system.  Incidents  of  theft  from  oil- 
fields and  tank  farms,  of  royalty  oil 
being  transported  without  a  nin 
ticket,  of  tampered  with  or  misman- 
aged rig  production  monitoring  equip- 
ment, and  of  reporting  "errors,"  every 
one  of  which  underreports,  rather 
than  overreports,  production  are  re- 
ported throughout  congressional  and 
executive  investigations. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  set  reasonable  civil  penalties  for 
compliance  violations  by  the  lessee  or 
its  agents.  This  provision  will  shore  up 
site  security  irregularities,  by  placing  a 
cost  on  such  actions. 

In  addition,  this  biU  will  add  a  5-per- 
cent additional  Interest  fine  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  Federal  Government 
borrows  money  for  late  payments 
caused  by  error,  delay,  or  worse  irregu- 
larities. Finally,  violations  of  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  when  due  process 
considerations  have  been  served,  shall 
result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease  in- 
volved. 

This  action  would  serve  notice  to  the 
25  oil  companies  who  are  responsible 
for  85  percent  of  all  royalties  collected 
that  a  more  responsible  execution  of 
the  terms  of  the  leases  of  public  lands 
is  necessary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  industry 
has  had  a  respectful  approach  to  this 
problem.  A  recent  editorial  by  the 
editor  of  the  Oil  Daily,  DeVan  Shum- 
way,  describes  interest  in  eliminating 
irregularities  in  royalty  payments  in 
the  following  terms.  He  says: 


It  would  be  a  shame  if  the  solution  to  the 
cheating  problem  .  .  .  becomes  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  Government  bureauc- 
racy. Otherwise,  the  petroleum  industry  is 
slated  for  more  intrusion  of  Government- 
right  down  to  the  wellhead. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  regulation, 
this  is  a  question  of  the  collection  of 
money  owed  the  public  treasury  for 
production  done  on  public  lands. 

The  continued  loss  of  revenues  owed 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
cannot  continue.  At  the  very  least,  it 
fosters  fraud  and  abuse.  Administra- 
tion action  to  date  requires  legislation 
to  make  its  internal  actions  fully  effec- 
tive. I  also  believe  that  administra- 
tion's legislative  proposals  will  not  be 
stiff  enough  in  the  matter  of  disincen- 
tives to  abuse  of  the  system.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  Sen- 
ators McClore,  Wallop.  Melcher,  and 
Cohen  for  their  interest  and  action  in 
this  matter.  I  look  forward  to  working 
together  with  them  and  the  legislative 
task  force  now  emerging  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  developing 
strong  answers  to  this  problem.  The 
Senate  Energy  Committee  has  been 
very  responsive  to  the  report  of  the 
Conunission  on  Fiscal  Accountability 
of  our  Nation's  Energy  Resources,  and 
I  wish  to  commend  the  members  of 
that  committee  for  their  work  in  this 
matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  Senator  Can  ton,  who  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  be  inserted  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  and  that  after  this 
statement  that  the  text  of  S.  2083  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2083 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Royalty  Collection 
Incentive  Act  of  1982  ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  as  much  as  $650,000,000  in  oil  and  gas 
royalties  go  unpaid  each  year; 

(2)  royalty  payments  on  oil  and  gas  may 
amount  to  $23,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  the 
decade: 

(3)  production  data  used  for  royalty  calcu- 
lations are  also  used  in  calculation  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax; 

(4)  unpaid  royalties  can  be  attributed  to 
producer  under  reporting,  theft,  lease  mis- 
management, and  other  irregularities  which 
the  lessee  can  prevent;  and 

(5)  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
does  not  necessarily  have  the  authority  to 
insure  due  payment  of  royalties. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  create  a 
principal  leasee  for  each  mineral  lease 
whose  responsibility  it  will  be  to  report  pro- 
duction and  make  royalty  payments  on  such 
lessees'  lease  and  to  provide  new  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  mineral  leasing  laws. 

Sec.  3.  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  February 
25.  1920  (41  Stat.  437;  30  U.S.C.  226)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 


■'(1)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  designate  a  principal  lessee 
(or  his  designee),  with  respect  to  any  lease 
of  land  containing  oil  or  gas  issued  under 
this  Act.  who  shall  be  responsible  to  make 
all  royalty  and  lease  payments  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  such  lease. 

"(2)  Compliance  with  subsection  (1)  shall 
not  be  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
Federal  amtitrust  laws.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  February 
25,  1920  (41  Stat.  437;  30  U.S.C.  226)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(m)  (1)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
United  States  attorney  shall  institute  a  civil 
action  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  affected 
operation  is  located  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  injunction,  or  other  appro- 
priate remedy  to  enforce  any  provision  of 
this  Act  respecting  any  oil  or  gas  lease,  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  this  Act  re- 
specting any  oil  or  gas  lease,  or  any  term  of 
a  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  respect- 
ing oil  or  gas. 

"(2)  If  any  person  fails  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act  respecting  any  oil  or 
gas  lease,  or  any  term  of  a  lease  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  respecting  oil  or  gas,  or 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  this 
Act  respecting  any  oil  or  gas  lease,  after 
notice  of  such  failure  and  expiration  of  any 
reasonable  period  allowed  for  corrective 
action,  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure.  The 
Secretary  may  assess,  collect,  and  compro- 
mise any  such  penalty.  Any  overdue  royalty 
payments  due  on  an  oil  or  gas  lease  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
an  additional  5  percent  interest  payment 
above  the  current  rate  of  interest.  No  penal- 
ty shall  be  assessed  until  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  has  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully (A)  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
respecting  any  oil  or  gas  lease,  any  term  of  a 
lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  respecting 
oil  or  gas,  or  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  respecting 
any  oil  or  gas  lease,  (B)  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification 
in  any  application,  record,  report,  or  other 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
under  this  Act  respecting  any  oil  or  gas 
lease,  (C)  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  renders 
inaccurate  any  monitoring  device  or  method 
of  record  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act  respecting  any  oil  or  gas  lease,  or 
(D)  reveals  any  data  or  Information  re- 
quired to  be  kept  confidential  by  this  Act  re- 
specting any  oil  or  gas  lease  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $100,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  A  violation  of 
this  paragraph  shall  automatically  result  in 
the  forfeiture  of  any  oil  or  gas  lease  held  by 
the  person  convicted.  Each  day  that  a  viola- 
tion under  clause  (A)  continues,  or  each  day 
that  any  monitoring  device  or  data  recorder 
remains  inoperative  or  inaccurate  because 
of  suiy  activity  described  in  clause  (C),  shall 
constitute  a  separate  violation. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  corporation  or  other 
entity  is  subject  to  prosecution  under  para- 
graph (3),  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  cor- 
poration or  entity  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully authorized,  ordered,  or  carried  out  the 
proscribed  activity  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  pro- 
vided for  under  paragraph  (3). 
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'(5)  The  remedies  and  penalties  pre- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  be  concur- 
rent and  cumulative  and  the  exercise  of  one 
shall  not  preclude  the  exercise  of  the 
others.  The  remedies  and  penalties  pre- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  remedies  and  penalties  af- 
forded by  any  other  law  or  regulation.".* 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
which  is  intended  to  discourage  the 
violation  of  our  mineral  leasing  laws. 
This  bill  is  also  intended  to  improve 
the  collection  of  Government  royalties 
and  lease  payments  received  from  oil 
and  gas  produced  on  Federal  lands. 

Various  studies  and  congressional 
hearings  clearly  indicate  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  shortchanged  as  much  as 
$1  for  each  $10  owed  in  royalties. 
These  underpayments,  which  could 
amount  to  as  much  as  $650  million  a 
year,  can  be  frequently  attributed  to 
producer  underreporting,  fraud,  theft, 
lease  mismanagement,  error,  and 
other  irregularities. 

Currently  there  is  no  adequate  au- 
thority to  organize  the  leasing  process 
or  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  leases. 
Neither  are  there  any  adequate  sanc- 
tions to  discourage  present  irregular- 
ities. 

This  continued  loss  of  revenue 
caxuiot  continue.  Production  data  used 
for  royalty  calculations  are  also  used 
in  calculation  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax,  thereby  compounding  the  revenue 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government.  Fur- 
ther distressing  is  the  fact  that  these 
underpayments  and  accompanying 
revenue  losses  come  at  a  time  of  large 
budget  deficits  and  simultaneous  tax 
breaks  for  the  energy  industry. 

This  bill  is  needed  to  strengthen  the 
system  by  which  we  establish  who 
owes  money  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  need  to  clearly  define  how 
much  is  owed  and  who  is  responsible 
for  its  payment.  This  bill  is  also 
needed  to  reduce  the  existing  disincen- 
tives for  underreporting  of  production 
on  Federal  lands.  There  is  a  need  for 
fines,  civil  penalties,  and  even  lease 
forfeitures  in  order  to  combat  lease 
violations  and  misuse. 

With  this  bill,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment would  have  the  authority  to  des- 
ignate a  principal  lessee  for  each  lease 
and  to  assure  that  the  lessee's  respon- 
sibility for  reporting  and  payment  of 
royalties  would  be  clearly  defined. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  important  and  necessary 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  2084.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fair  and 
consistent  national  policy  for  the  reso- 
lution of  claims  based  on  a  purported 
lack  of  congressional  approval  of  an- 
cient Indian  land  transfers  and  to 
clear  the  titles  of  lands  subject  to  such 
claims:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 


ANCIENT  INDIAN  LAND  CLAIMS  SRTLEKENT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  with  Senator  Thur- 
mond, comprehensive  legislation  which 
will  resolve  the  remaining  disputed 
Indian  land  claims  in  New  York  and 
South  Carolina.  The  purpose  of  this 
act  is  to  remove  the  clouds  on  the 
titles  to  land  owned  by  homeowners 
and  municipalities,  property  owners, 
and  shopkeepers.  While  preserving  for 
present  occupants  what  is  theirs,  this 
legislation  also  provides  for  those  Indi- 
ans who  have  alleged  or  would  allege 
land  claims,  due  process  of  law,  and 
monetary  compensation.  Surely,  after 
nearly  200  years  of  dispute,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  settle  the 
issue  of  the  land  claims  once  and  for 
all. 

In  New  York,  two  Indian  claims 
which  cloud  the  title  to  almost  6  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  and  a  third  which  threatens 
another  3  million  acres,  have  been 
filed  in  the  last  4  years.  The  size  of  the 
claims  are  vast,  as  great  as  the  size  of 
the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware, 
and  Connecticut  combined.  Should  the 
claimants  be  restored  to  the  possession 
of  the  lands  that  they  claim,  there 
would  be  enormous  disruption  to  innu- 
merable homes,  businesses,  municipal 
facilities,  public  services,  and  State 
and  local  taxation  programs,  with  ad- 
verse consequences  that  would  extend 
beyond  the  claims  area.  The  financial 
consequences  would  be  disastrous  for 
thousands  of  innocent  persons,  as  se- 
curity for  personal,  business,  and  gov- 
ernmental obligations  would  be  fatally 
impaired  or  wiped  out. 

What  was  vacant  and  unimproved 
lands  when  owned  by  the  Indians  200 
years  ago  is  now  enormously  valuable 
property  improved  by  the  investments 
of  equity  and  invaluable  work  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals,  businesses,  and 
governmental  units  that  did  not  even 
exist  when  the  wrongs  alleged  by  the 
Indians  were  committed. 

In  addition  to  claiming  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  the  Indian  tribes  in  New 
York  and  South  Carolina  are  seeking 
recovery  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  trespass  damages  on  the 
ground  that  the  original  transfers  of 
the  land  by  Indian  tribes  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  were  invalid  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  never 
explicitly  ratified  or  approved  those 
transfers.  While  the  basic  issue  raised 
by  the  Indian  groups  is  that  these 
land  transfers  were  invalid  because 
the  United  States  failed  to  approve 
these  transfers  in  accordance  with  the 
Non-Intercourse  Act  provision  of  the 
Indian  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of 
1790,  the  transfers  have  also  been 
challenged  under  various  other  legal 
theories,  including  theories  involving 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 


CAYT7GA  CLAIM 


The  most  recent  suit  filed  In  New 
York  involves  the  Cayuga  Nation.  The 
Cayuga  Tribe  claims  that  the  treaty  it 
entered  into  deeding  the  State  of  New 
York  64,000  acres  on  July  24.  1795,  is 
void  because  of  an  alleged  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Non-Intercourse  Act.  In  their  law- 
suit, the  Cayugas  request  declaratory 
relief  that  they  have  legal  and  equita- 
ble title  and  the  right  of  possession  on 
the  subject  lands;  ejectment  and  re- 
possession of  these  lands;  $350  million 
in  trespass  damages;  an  escrow  fund  of 
local  property  taxes  and  proceeds 
from  land  sales:  an  accoimting  of  all 
mineral  and  timber  removed  from  the 
land  in  question;  and  plaintiffs'  attor- 
neys' fees. 

The  Cayugas'  case  is  based  on  an 
agency  theory,  claiming  that  the 
treaty  in  question  was  witnessed  by  a 
Federal  agent,  Israel  Chapin,  Jr.,  who 
lacked  the  required  authority  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  presence  necessary 
under  the  Non-Intercourse  Act.  The 
Cayugas  base  their  objection  on  the 
fact  that  Chapin  received  a  letter  from 
President  Washington's  Secretary  of 
War  ordering  him  not  to  witness  such 
a  treaty  signing.  It  is  disputed  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  letter  referred  to 
the  Cayugas.  However,  Chapin  did  not 
receive  the  correspondence  until  after 
he  attended  the  treaty  signing.  As  a 
result  of  this  letter,  the  Cayugas  are 
seeking  to  wipe  out  nearly  200  years  of 
the  history  of  the  use  of  this  land.  It  is 
simply  not  right  or  equitable  to  turn 
back  the  clock  to  1795  to  correct  al- 
leged errors  and  miscommimication  at 
the  expense  of  present  title  holders  by 
forcing  them  to  vacate  the  land  they 
own.  And  so  long  as  the  suit  is  pend- 
ing, there  is  a  cloud  on  the  titles  of 
current  landowners,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  the  land  to  be  transferred  or  mort- 
gaged. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  UNlIEi)  STATES 

During  the  past  200  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  maintained  a 
policy  with  regard  to  claimed  land 
which  has  provided  de  facto  approval 
of  the  validity  of  the  land  transfers. 
This  course  of  conduct  by  the  United 
States  has  resulted  in  the  justifiable 
reliance  by  generations  of  landowners, 
and  by  the  affected  communities  and 
States,  in  the  integrity  of  present  day 
land  titles,  founded  on  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  had  fulfilled  what- 
ever fiduciary  responsibility  it  may 
have  had  to  these  tribes  with  regard  to 
their  land  transfers. 

The  actions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment constitute  more  than  mere  ac- 
quiescence in  the  validity  of  the  trans- 
fers. Over  the  years,  the  United  States 
has  acquired  land  in  the  claims  areas 
for  many  Federal  purposes,  such  as 
the  construction  of  post  offices,  court- 
houses, and  military  facilities,  and  has 
treated  the  landowners  as  the  rightful 
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owners  of  the  property.  It  has  granted 
Federal  funds  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies for  various  projects  that  involve 
the  utilization  of  this  land.  It  has  pro- 
vided millions  of  dollars  in  financial 
assistance,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  to  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  use,  develop,  and  improve 
the  lands  claimed.  Despite  the  Federal 
Government's  extensive  involvement 
in  the  land  in  the  claim  areas,  it  has 
never  suggested  that  the  non-Indian 
landowners  did  not  have  rightful  title 
to  the  land  because  of  the  purported 
rights  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  are 
currently  laying  claim  to  the  land. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ACT 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
remove  the  clouds  on  titles  to  land  lo- 
cated in  New  York  and  South  Carolina 
as  a  result  of  the  claims.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  act  approves,  validates,  and 
ratifies  land  transfers  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  such  approval,  validation, 
and  ratification  had  been  given  at  the 
time  of  the  transfers.  The  act  provides 
Indian  tribes  whose  transfers  have 
been  approved  by  the  act  with  due 
process  with  a  means  of  obtaining  fair 
compensation  for  their  claims,  includ- 
ing a  cause  of  action  for  monetary 
compensation  against  the  United 
States  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

There  are  two  processes  by  which 
the  Indian  tribes  can  have  their  claims 
adjudicated.  First,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill  into 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  to 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  the  information  that  should 
be  supplied  by  an  Indian  tribe  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  determine  whether  in 
the  absence  of  the  act  the  Indian  tribe 
had  a  credible  claim  and  to  determine 
a  fair  monetary  award  that  should  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  in  settle- 
ment of  the  claim.  If  the  Indian  tribe 
agrees  to  the  settlement,  there  should 
be  a  final  agreement  constituting  a 
permanent  settlement.  This  section  of 
the  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  Indian 
tribe  in  purchasing  land  from  willing 
sellers. 

The  second  process  of  adjudication 
provides  that  the  Indian  tribe  may 
bring  an  action  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  against  the  United  States 
within  3  years  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  Indian  tribe  to  establish  that 
it  or  its  predecessor  did  not  receive  fair 
or  conscionable  consideration  for  the 
land  transfer. 

Monetary  damages  awarded  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  be  equivalent  to 
the  difference  between  the  fair  market 
value  that  the  claimant  should  have 
received  for  the  transfer  of  its  interest 
in  the  land  and  the  compensation,  if 
any,  actually  received  by  the  claimant 
or  its  predecessor.  The  amount  of  the 


award  shall  be  increased  by  simple  in- 
terest from  and  after  the  date  of  the 
transfer  until  the  date  final  judgment 
is  entered  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

This  measure  provides  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable solution  to  the  Indian  land 
claims  controversy,  addressing  the  se- 
rious problems  facing  present  land- 
owners and  the  claims  made  by  Indian 
tribes.  In  a  recent  New  York  State  Bar 
Journal  article  on  the  New  York 
Indian  land  claims,  Allan  Van  Gestel 
succinctly  stated  the  issue  before  us: 

There  is  a  basic  inequity  in  forcing 
present-day  landowners  to  defend  them- 
selves against  ancient  claims  that  are  in  so 
sense  based  upon  any  wrongdoing  on  their 
part  while  the  United  States  sits  on  the 
sidelines  or  assists  in  the  prosecution.  It  is 
time  for  congress  to  live  up  to  its  represent- 
ative responsibility  and  enact  legislation 
which  will  clear  away  once  and  for  all  the 
clouds  on  title  by  these  kinds  of  Indian  land 
claims. 

The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
legislation  just  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

This  legislation  addresses  itself  to  a 
matter  that  is  long  overdue  for  con- 
gressional consideration.  The  issue  of 
Indian  land  claims  in  the  eastern  and 
gulf  regions  of  the  United  States  is  un- 
questionably a  matter  of  national  in- 
terest and  concern. 

Until  recently.  Congress  believed 
that  this  was  an  issue  which  had  been 
addressed  and  settled  back  in  1946.  In 
that  year,  Congress  enacted  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act.  Under 
that  act,  a  commission  was  set  up  to 
adjudicate  all  Indian  land  claims 
against  the  United  States  which  were 
based  on  allegedly  unfair  takings  and/ 
or  inadequate  compensation  for  tak- 
ings of  Indian  lands  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  act  provided  that  all 
such  claims  had  to  be  filed  by  1951  or 
they  would  be  forever  barred.  Howev- 
er, the  Congress  failed  in  that  act  to 
address  the  issue  of  Indian  claims  aris- 
ing, not  against  the  United  States,  but 
against  States,  municipalities,  and  pri- 
vate landowners.  This  is  the  type  of 
action  which  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today  is  designed  to  address. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  resolve  this  issue  once  and 
for  all.  Without  congressional  action, 
private  landowners  who  bear  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  current  situation 
will  continue  to  be  forced  into  court  to 
litigate  the  question  of  title  to  land 
they  purchased  in  good  faith,  but 
which,  because  of  actions  taken  by 
Indian  tribes  and  local  governments 
some  200  years  ago,  has  now  become 
the  subject  of  litigation.  For  the  Con- 
gress to  stand  by  and  allow  this  de- 
plorable situation  to  continue  would 
be  both  unfair  and  unacceptable. 

This  legislation  would  remove  all 
such  Indian  claims  to  the  U.S.  Court 


of  Claims  for  resolution,  and  would 
direct  that  in  those  cases  deemed  mer- 
itorious by  the  court,  only  a  monetary 
remedy  could  be  awarded.  This  would 
eliminate  the  cloud  on  title  currently 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  landowners 
in  the  affected  States.  In  addition,  a 
fair  compensation  formula  for  this 
monetary  remedy  has  been  included  in 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  the  merits  of  this  proposal.  I 
feel  that  it  provides  an  acceptable  ve- 
hicle for  a  final  resolution  of  this 
issue,  one  that  is  fair  to  all  sides  and 
all  parties.  I  would  also  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  agree  to  early 
hearings  on  this  bill. 


By     Mr.     METZENBAUM.     (for 
himself,    Mr.    Moynihan.    Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Inouye.  and  Mr. 
Bradley): 
S.  2086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
certain  procedures  to  accompany  re- 
views of  continuing  eligibility  for  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

CONTINUING  DISABILITY  INVESTIGATIONS 
IMPROVEMENT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
information  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion (SSA)  is  using  seriously  flawed 
procedures  in  its  investigation  of  the 
continuing  eligibility  of  current  recipi- 
ents of  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits. As  a  result,  needed  benefits  are 
being  denied  to  many  truly  disabled 
persons  who  have  no  alternative 
source  of  income. 

Today,  Senators  Moynihan,  Eagle- 
ton,  Inouye,  Bradley  and  myself  are 
introducing  a  bill  to  correct  the  proce- 
dural inequities  that  we  have  found  in 
the  present  system.  While  I  agree  that 
our  social  security  system  can  ill 
afford  to  carry  persons  on  its  rolls  who 
are  no  longer  disabled,  we  cannot 
allow  our  cost-saving  initiatives  to 
become  so  overzealous  that  we  harm 
those  very  persons  who  are  most  in 
need  of  Government  assistance  and 
protection. 

Starting  in  March  1981,  SSA,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  has  en- 
gaged in  a  massive,  accelerated  review 
of  title  II  disability  recipients.  Nation- 
wide, State  agencies  are  receiving  over 
35,000  cases  for  review  each  month 
and  that  number  is  expected  to  double 
later  this  year.  The  offices  are  severe- 
ly understaffed,  the  backlog  of  cases  is 
enormous,  and  there  is  tremendous 
pressure  to  move  these  cases  quickly. 
SSA  has  informed  the  State  examiners 
that  they  will  closely  scrutinize  cases 
in  which  a  decision  is  made  to  contin- 
ue benefits,  but  there  is  no  review  of 
decisions  to  terminate  benefits.  As  a 
result  of  this  not  too  subtle  message  to 
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decrease  the  disability  rolls,  some 
egregious  errors  are  being  made. 

Agency  personnel  have  informed  my 
staff  that  very  often  the  agency  does 
not  even  request  a  medical  report  from 
the  recipient's  treating  physician,  par- 
ticularly if  that  person  is  receiving 
care  in  a  clinic  setting.  Even  where 
medical  evidence  is  requested,  the 
agency  is  allegedly  making  its  deci- 
sions to  cease  benefits  prior  to  waiting 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  for  receipt 
of  such  a  report  or  without  reviewing 
those  reports  received. 

In  addition,  serious  allegations  have 
been  made  concerning  the  quality  and 
adequacy  of  the  medical  examinations 
conducted  by  the  independent  medical 
examiners  under  contract  with  the 
State  agency.  There  are  too  many  dis- 
turbingly similar  stories  of  hasty  5- 
minute  interviews  with  indifferent 
doctors  to  believe  that  these  are  just 
isolated  incidents.  As  a  result  of  these 
ill-advised  procedures,  the  State 
agency  in  Ohio  is  currently  ceasing 
benefits  in  47  percent  of  the  cases  it 
reviews  while  the  termination  rate  na- 
tionwide is  45.1  percent.  However,  in 
Cleveland,  the  administrative  law 
judges  are  reversing  at  least  50  percent 
of  these  initial  State  agency  decisions 
when  the  cases  finally  reach  them  on 
appeal.  In  other  States  I  understand 
that  the  error  rate  is  even  higher.  This 
incredible  reversal  rate  means  that 
about  25  percent  of  the  disability  re- 
cipients being  removed  from  the  rolls 
by  the  State  agencies  are  actually  enti- 
tled to  continued  benefits. 

The  consequences  of  an  erroneous 
decision  by  the  State  agency  are 
severe.  Despite  a  request  for  a  hearing 
on  this  initial  determination  that  a 
person's  disability  has  ceased,  benefits 
are  terminated  pending  the  hearing 
decision.  The  waiting  period  for  such  a 
decision  can  be  as  long  as  1  year. 
When  benefits  are  restored,  as  they 
are  in  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cases, 
it  may  be  too  late  for  those  persons 
with  no  other  sources  of  income. 

My  staff  have  been  contacted  by  des- 
perately ill  persons  who  are  being 
forced  to  sell  their  homes  and  resort 
to  other  serious  irreversible  measures 
while  awaiting  this  restoration  of  ben- 
efits. Lives  are  being  destroyed,  literal- 
ly, as  a  result  of  this  process.  Several 
recent  suicides  and  suicide  attempts 
have  been  attributed  to  the  loss  of 
social  security  disability  benefits. 

In  one  case  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  office,  Calvin  J.  Crick,  a  55-year- 
old  man  who  had  been  on  total  disabil- 
ity since  1975  when  he  suffered  a  mas- 
sive heart  attack,  received  a  notice 
that  his  benefits  were  being  terminat- 
ed because  he  wa*  no  longer  disabled. 
Despite  the  report  of  his  own  physi- 
cian of  12  years  that  a  series  of  four 
heart  attacks  had  left  Mr.  Crick  per- 
manently disabled  and  unable  to 
resume  working  and  despite  previous 
test  results  to  this  effect,  the  State 


agency  insisted  that  they  would  need 
current  laboratory  findings.  Mr.  Crick 
agreed  to  undergo  a  heart  catheteriza- 
tion to  prove  his  disability  despite  the 
warning  of  his  physician  that  the  op- 
eration could  be  life  threatening.  Mr. 
Crick  felt  he  had  no  choice  but  to  take 
the  risk  because  he  had  to  support  a 
wife  and  two  children.  When  one  of 
my  staff  insisted  that  a  medical  con- 
sultant at  SSA  in  Baltimore  review 
this  case,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Crick's 
case  file  already  contained  more  than 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  his  disabil- 
ity. While  Mr.  Crick  was  saved  from  a 
life-threatening  operation  by  the  last- 
minute  intervention  of  this  office,  how 
many  other  lives  are  seriously  dam- 
aged because  no  one  has  intervened  on 
their  behalf? 

In  another  Ohio  case,  a  59-year-old 
woman  had  been  receiving  disability 
benefits  because  of  a  heart  condition 
and  progressively  deteriorating  arthri- 
tis. She  had  worked  for  27  years  as  a 
dental  technician  before  suffering  a 
heart  attack.  After  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  continue  working,  she 
finally  was  forced  to  go  on  disability. 
Last  October,  the  State  agency,  ignor- 
ing the  report  of  her  treating  physi- 
cian, terminated  her  benefits  based  on 
the  report  of  a  State-paid  doctor  who 
had  spoken  to  her  for  only  a  few  min- 
utes and  who  had  not  even  conducted 
a  physical  examination  of  her  condi- 
tion. This  woman's  husband  is  76  years 
old  and  he  receives  a  small  pension, 
but  their  income  was  cut  in  half  with 
the  loss  of  her  disability  benefits. 

These  and  countless  other  similar 
examples  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  legislative  change  is  necessary. 
My  bill  simply  requires  SSA  and  the 
State  agencies  to  adopt  fairer  proce- 
dures in  their  review.  It  requires  SSA 
to  give  adequate  notice  to  recipients 
whose  cases  have  been  chosen  for  in- 
vestigation in  order  to  give  them  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  doctor  appoint- 
ments, undergo  necessary  tests  and  ex- 
aminations, and  obtain  medical  re- 
ports. The  notice  will  inform  recipi- 
ents that  they  should  obtain  a  report 
of  a  recent  medical  examination  of 
their  disability  by  a  provider  of  medi- 
cal services  of  their  choice  and  that 
such  report  will  be  used  in  determin- 
ing their  continued  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits. It  requires  the  State  agency  to  re- 
quest such  a  report  and  to  wait  30 
days  after  their  request  for  receipt  of 
the  report  prior  to  making  any  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  recipient's 
disability  has  ceased. 

In  addition,  my  biU  would  provide 
for  a  continuation  of  benefits  in  those 
cases  where  there  Is  a  substantial  dif- 
ference of  medical  opinion  as  to  the 
recipient's  disabling  condition  between 
the  recipient's  own  treating  physician 
and  the  consultative  physician  who 
was  chosen  by  SSA  or  the  State 
agency.  Benefits  would  continue  pend- 
ing a  hearing  decision  by  the  adminis- 


trative law  judge.  Benefits  would  also 
continue  during  the  appeals  process 
for  those  recipients  who  could  prove 
substantial  dependence  upon  such 
benefits.  This  would  only  partially 
parallel  the  right  to  continued  bene- 
fits which  SSI  disability  recipients 
have  under  current  law.  Finally,  in 
cases  where  benefits  were  continued 
pursuant  to  the  above  requirement,  no 
overpayment  could  be  recovered  from 
recipients  whose  income  did  not 
exceed  150  percent  of  the  poverty  line 
if  the  final  appeals  decision  was  to 
cease  benefits. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  in  bringing 
about  these  needed  procedural 
changes.  Congress  must  take  action  to 
prevent  further  tragedies  from  occur- 
ring. We  must  not  let  our  search  for 
fraud  and  abuse  result  in  harm  to 
truly  disabled  persons  who  have 
worked  and  earned  these  benefits 
which  they  currently  receive.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
1980,  after  the  General  Accounting 
Office  investigated  problems  in  the 
social  security  disability  insurance 
(DI)  program.  Congress  amended  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  insure  that  only 
genuinely  disabled  persons  receive 
social  security  disability  insurance. 
The  Disability  Insurance  Amendments 
of  1980  require  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  reexamine  everyone 
now  receiving  DI  benefits.  Those 
found  no  longer  disabled  are  to  he  re- 
moved from  the  benefit  rolls. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  I  alto- 
gether support  the  goals  of  the  1980 
amendments.  Simply  put,  i>ersons  who 
once  were  but  no  longer  are  disabled 
should  not  continue  to  receive  DI  ben- 
efits. It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  pre- 
vent such  abuse. 

It  is,  however,  equally  our  responsi- 
bility to  insure  that  the  truly  disabled 
receive  the  DI  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  It  was  not  Congress 
intent  to  eliminate  both  the  h-jalthy 
and  the  disabled  from  the  disability  in- 
surance program. 

These  mandatory  reexaminations 
began  in  March  1981.  Evidence  provid- 
ed by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion itself  indicates  that  a  very  great 
number  of  disabled  persons  are  being 
removed  from  the  DI  rolls.  In  1981, 
the  State  agencies  which  carry  out  the 
DI  reviews  looked  at  351,000  cases.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, benefits  were  terminated  In 
45  percent  of  those  cases.  Persons 
denied  benefits  may  appeal  their  case 
to  an  administrative  law  judge  (ALJ). 
Benefits  were  reinstated  In  47  percent 
of  the  cases  heard  on  appeal. 

I  imply  no  meanness  of  spirit  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  State  agencies  that  administer  the 
medical  reviews.  In  the  past.  State 
agencies  would  review  150,000  DI  cases 
yearly.  Caseload  doubled  in  1981,  and 
will     rise    more    than    fourfold,     to 
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521,000.  this  year.  The  State  agencies 
are  illequipped  to  handle  these  cases. 
Social  Security  Administration  offi- 
cials speak  of  a  large  backload  of  cases 
in  each  State  agency,  and  little  incen- 
tive to  review  each  case  thoroughly. 
SSA  admits  that  medical  examiners 
often  do  not  request  a  report  from  the 
beneficiary's  treating  physician,  and 
also  admits  that  many  of  the  State- 
sponsored  reexaminations  are  cursory. 

As  a  result,  many  disabled  persons 
are  wrongly  being  denied  DI  benefits. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill,  which  would  require 
SSA  and  the  State  agencies  that  carry 
out  case  reviews  to  adopt  some  proce- 
dural safeguards  to  protect  those  enti- 
tled to  DI  benefits. 

This  bill  makes  two  important 
changes  in  current  law.  First,  it  re- 
quires the  State  medical  reviewers  to 
request,  and  to  consider,  recent  re- 
ports of  disability  provided  by  a  bene- 
ficiary's own  doctor  or  clinic.  Second, 
if  DI  benefits  are  discontinued  despite 
evidence  of  genuine  disability  provided 
by  a  DI  recipient's  treating  physician, 
and  the  recipient  asks  for  an  ALJ 
hearing,  benefits  would  continue  pend- 
ing the  AU  decision.  If  the  ALJ  up- 
holds terminating  benefits,  SSA  would 
be  empowered  to  recoup  benefits  paid 
after  State  agency  determination  that 
payment  should  cease.  Payments 
would  not  continue  if  no  difference  of 
medical  opinion  exists.  Only  when 
there  is  genuine  disagreement  about  a 
DI  recipient's  health  would  SSA  con- 
tinue to  provide  benefits.  If  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  finds  no  reason  to 
continue  benefits.  SSA  would  collect 
the  amount  of  benefits  paid  after  the 
State  agency  originally  terminated  the 
case. 

In  short,  this  bill  offers  the  disabled 
some  assurance  that  they  will  not  be 
left  destitute  if  their  benefits  are  mis- 
takenly terminated.  I  urge  its  speedy 
enactment.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2087.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  U.S.  obligations  secured  by 
and  redeemable  in  gold;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

GOLD  SECURITY 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  authorizes 
the  issuance  of  U.S.  obligations  se- 
cured by  and  redeemable  in  gold.  This 
new  species  of  Federal  debenture 
would,  in  other  words,  have  a  par 
value  denominated  in  both  gold  and 
currency  when  issued.  At  maturity, 
the  bearer  would  have  the  option  of 
redeeming  the  security  for  either  the 
stipulated  quantity  of  gold  or  its  cash 
equivalent. 

The  introduction  of  a  gold-secured 
instrument  of  this  sort  on  a  trial  basis 
should  furnish  a  useful  test,  under 
limited  conditions,  of  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  gold  convertibility  on  the  Fed- 


eral budget,  the  financial  markets,  and 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial and  fiscal  policy,  gold  bonds  or 
certificates  offer  certain  immediately 
obvious  advantages.  First,  gold  backed 
securities  should,  all  things  being 
equal,  command  a  more  favorable; 
that  is,  lower  coupon  or  discount  rate, 
thereby  reducing  interest  costs  to  the 
Government.  This  is  no  small  matter, 
given  a  trillion  dollar  debt.  Interest 
payments  on  the  Federal  debt  last 
fiscal  year,  in  fact,  come  to  just  under 
$100  billion.  Even  under  the  most  opti- 
mistic assumptions,  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing Federal  red  ink  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  undoubtedly  exceed 
that  figure,  quite  probably  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin. 

Obligations  redeemable  in  either 
specie  or  equal  amounts  of  cash  would 
have  another,  albeit  somewhat  less 
direct,  fiscal  benefit.  They  give  the 
Government  a  very  strong  incentive  to 
institute  the  measures  necessary  to 
assure  monetary  stability.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  why.  Inflation  and  the 
price  of  gold  in  the  relevant  currency 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  inversely  relat- 
ed. Obligations  entitling  the  bearer  to 
payment  in  either  gold  or  the  cash 
equivalent  would  impose  a  severe  pen- 
alty—in the  shape,  in  effect,  of  appre- 
ciating principal— on  any  failure  to 
arrest  increases  in  the  general  price 
level. 

Rnally,  Mr.  President,  the  Presiden- 
tial Gold  Commission  established 
under  F»ublic  Law  96-389  is  currently 
reviewing  the  various  roles  gold  plays 
or  might  play  in  domestic  smd  interna- 
tional monetary  and  financial  systems. 
The  concept  embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  one  which  I  believe  deserves  se- 
rious study;  I  conunend  it  to  the  Com- 
mission's attention  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S2087 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act  of  1934.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
public,  on  a  demonstration  basis  and  at  a 
rate  of  return  not  to  exceed  75  percentum 
of  the  rate  of  return  on  comparable  medium 
term  government  securities,  obligations  of 
the  United  States  which  are  secured  by.  and 
may  be  redeemed  by  the  holders  thereof  at 
maturity  for,  specified  quantities  of  gold  or 
amounts  of  currency  of  the  United  States 
measured  thereby. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2088.  A  bill  to  require  treatment 
of  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  purposes  of  particular 
Federal  statutes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


S.  2089.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
to  claims  arising  in  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2090.  A  bill  to  amend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence three  bills: 

First,  to  require  the  treatment  of 
citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands as  citi55ens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  purposes  of  particular 
Federal  statutes; 

Second,  to  clarify  the  applicability 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to 
claims  arising  in  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands:  and 

Third,  to  amend  the  application  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  by  James  A.  Joseph. 
Chairman  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands Commission  on  Federal  Laws, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-241.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bills,  and 
the  executive  communication  which 
accompanied  the  proposals  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rec»rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  provi- 
sions of  law  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
compensation  to,  or  employment  of,  any 
person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  not  bar  the  United  States  of  America 
from  paying  compensation  to  or  employing 
citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

STATUTES  RKLATING  TO  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES. 

Sec.  2.  In  accordance  with  the  Covenant 
To  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Inlands  in  Political 
Union  with  the  United  States  of  America 
(approved  on  March  24,  1976.  by  Public  Law 
94-241),  a  citizen  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  who  declared  in  writing  an  intent  to 
become  a  citizen,  and  not  a  national,  of  the 
United  States  of  America  upon  full  imple- 
mentation of  such  Convenant  shall  be 
deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  purposes  of: 

(a)  Sections  311,  510,  532,  591,  2004.  2031, 
2104,  2107.  2122,  4348,  6019,  6911,  6958.  6959. 
8257,  and  9348  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

(b)  Section  195,  371,  706,  and  823  of  title 
14,  United  States  Code;  and 

(c)  Section  313  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code. 
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STATUTES  RELATING  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Sec  3.  Citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  purposes  of 

(a)  Sections  5342,  5343.  5561,  5595.  5912. 
5922.  6301.  7103.  7532.  8171.  8501.  8701.  and 
8901  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 

lb)  Section  22  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code; 

(c)  Section  2  of  Public  Law  86-91,  73  Stat. 
213  <20  U.S.C.  section  901); 

(d)  Sections  301-03  of  the  Act  of  January 
27.  1943,  C.36,  62  Stat.  6.  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  sections  1451-53); 

(e)  Section  636  of  Public  Law  87-195.  75 
Stat.  424.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  section 
2396); 

(f)  Sections  5  and  6  of  Public  Law  87-293. 
75  Stat.  612.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  sections 
2504-05); 

(g)  Sections  103,  301,  312.  403.  409.  504. 
608.  901.  903.  904.  and  1101  of  Public  Law 
96-465.  94  Stat.  2071  (22  U.S.C.  sections 
3903,  3941.  3952,  3963,  3969.  3984.  4008.  4081. 
4083,  4084,  and  4131); 

(h)  Section  15  of  I»ublic  Law  90-202,  81 
Stat.  602.  as  added  by  section  28(b)(2)  of 
Public  Law  93-259,  88  Stat.  55.  and  as 
amended  (29  U.S.C.  section  633a); 

(i)  Sections  235  and  4105  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code; 

(j)  Section  203  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1944, 
c.373.  53  Stat.  682,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
section  204); 

(k)  Section  104  of  Public  Law  93-113.  87 
Stat.  394  (42  U.S.C.  section  4954);  and 

(1)  Civil  Service  Rules  VII  and  VIII  (5 
C.P.R.  parts  7  and  8). 

STATUTES  RELATING  TO  PROTECTION  AND 
SERVICES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  4.  Citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  purposes  of: 

(a)  Sections  361  and  1486  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code: 

(b)  Section  498  of  the  Act  of  June  17. 
1930.  C.497,  46  Stat.  590.  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  section  1498); 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  502  of  Public 
Law  93-618,  88  Stat.  1978  (19  U.S.C.  section 
2462(b)); 

(d)  Section  2001  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1878  (22  U.S.C.  section  1732); 

(e)  Section  108  of  Public  Law  95-105,  91 
Stat.  845  (22  U.S.C.  section  2151n-l); 

(f )  Sections  601  and  620  of  Public  Law  87- 
195,  75  Stat.  424,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  sec- 
tions 2351  and  2370); 

(g)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956, 
c.841,  70  Stat.  890  (22  U.S.C.  section  2670); 

(h)  Section  7  of  Public  Law  96-8,  93  Stat. 
14  (22  U.S.C.  section  3306); 

(i)  Sections  1707,  1709,  1711,  1734,  and 
1737  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1878,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  sections  4193,  4195, 
4197,  4217.  and  4218); 

(j)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  December  23, 
1944,  C.716,  58  Stat.  921,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  section  492a); 

(k)  Sections  3048  and  3689  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1878,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 711); 

(1)  Sections  4294  and  4295  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  2878  (33  U.S.C.  sections  382  and 
383); 

(m)  Section  1113  of  the  Act  of  Augxist  14, 
1935,  C.531,  49  SUt  620,  as  added  by  section 
302  of  Public  Law  87-64,  75  Stat.  131,  and  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  section  1313); 

(n)  Section  521  of  Public  Law  94-163,  89 
Stat.  871  (42  U.S.C.  section  6391);  and 

(o)  Sections  2,  8,  10,  and  12  of  the  Act  of 
October   6,    19l7,    c.106,    40   Stat.    411,    as 


amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  section  2,  8.   10. 
and  12). 

STATUTES  RELATING  TO  COMMERCE 

Sec  5.  Citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  purposes  of: 

(a)  Sections  302.  310D.  311.  and  321  of 
Public  Law  87-128.  75  Stat.  294.  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  sections  1922.  1934.  1941.  and 
1961); 

(b)  Section  5146  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1878.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  section  72); 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  25  of  the  Act 
of  December  23.  1913,  c.6.  38  Stat.  251,  as 
added  by  the  Act  of  December  24,  1919,  c.l8, 
41  Stat.  378.  and  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 619); 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
of  July  22.  1932.  c.522.  47  Stat.  725.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  section  1427(a)); 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5.1  of  Public 
Law  92-181.  85  Stat.  583  (12  U.S.C.  section 
2222); 

(f)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  44  of  the  Act 
of  July  5.  1946,  c.540,  60  SUt.  427.  as  amend- 
ed (15  U.S.C.  section  M26(i)); 

(g)  Subsection  (b)(7)  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  August  8,  1956,  c.1036,  70  Stat.  1119. 
as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  section  742c(b)(7)); 

(h)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  June  10.  1920.  c.285,  41  Stat.  1063,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  section  797(e)); 

(i)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of  Public 
Law  94-553,  90  Stat.  2541  (17  U.S.C.  section 
104(b)): 

( j)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  526  of  the  Act 
of  June  17,  1930,  c.497,  46  Stat.  590,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  section  1526(a)); 

(k)  Subsection  (a)(5)  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  20,  1936,  c.638,  49  Stat.  1559,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  section  107a(a)(5)); 

(1)  Section  238  of  Public  Law  87-195.  75 
Stat.  424.  as  added  by  section  105  of  Public 
Law  91-175.  83  Stat.  805.  and  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  section  2198): 

(m)  Section  897  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1122  of  Public  Law  96-499.  94  Stat. 
2599  (26  U.S.C.  section  897); 

(n)  Subsection  (b)(7)  of  section  622  of 
Public  Law  96-294,  94  SUt.  611  (30  U.S.C. 
section  1522(b)(7)); 

(o)  Subsection  (5)  of  section  3  of  Public 
Law  93-627.  88  Stat.  2126  (33  U.S.C.  section 
1502(5)); 

(p)  Subsection  (f)(3)  of  section  514  of  the 
Act  of  July  15,  1949,  c.338,  63  SUt.  413,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  804  of 
Public  Law  87-70,  75  SUt.  149,  and  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  section  1484(f)(3)); 

(q)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  103  and  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  104  of  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1946,  c.724,  60  SUt.  754,  as  added 
by  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1954. 
C.1073,  68  SUt.  921,  and  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  sections  2133(d)  and  2134(d)); 

(r)  Subsection  (b)(2)(A)  of  section  7  of 
I»ublic  Law  93-577,  88  SUt.  1878  (42  U.S.C. 
section  5906(b)(2)(A)); 

(s)  Subsection  (p)(l)  of  section  19  of 
Public  Law  93-577,  88  SUt.  1878,  as  added 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  207  of  Public 
Law  95-238,  92  SUt.  53  (42  U.S.C.  section 
5919(p)(l)); 

(t)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  179  of  Public 
Law  96-294,  94  SUt.  611  (42  U.S.C.  section 
8779(b)(4)): 

(u)  Subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  2,  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  101,  and  subsection 
(e)(2)(C)  of  section  108  of  Public  Law  96- 
320,  94  SUt.  974  (42  U.S.C.  sections 
9101(a)(3):  9111(a);  ar.d  9118(e)(2)(C)); 

(V)  Section  4219  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of 
1878,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  section  121); 


(w)  Section  4131  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
of  1878.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  section  221); 

(X)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1939, 
c.  409,  53  Stat.  1145.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
section  242); 

(y)  Section  4377  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of 
1878.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  section  325); 

(z)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  25.  1936  c 
816.  49  Stat.  1930  (46  U.S.C.  section  672a): 

(aa)  Section  36  of  the  Act  of  September  7 
1916.  c  451.  39  Stat.  728  (46  U.S.C.  section 
834); 

(bb)  Sections  302,  501.  509.  601,  809(a), 
1103.  and  1104  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1936.  c. 
858.  49  Stat.  1985,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
sections  1132,  1151.  1159.  1171,  1213.  1273 
and  1274); 

(CO  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of  Public 
Law  96-320.  94  Stat.  974  (46  U.S.C.  section 
1279c(a)): 

(dd)  Sections  1201  and  1203  of  the  Act  of 
June  29.  1936,  c.  858.  49  SUt.  1985.  as  added 
by  the  Act  of  September  7.  1950,  c.  906.  64 
Stat.  773.  and  as  amended  (46  U.S.C  sec- 
tions 1281  and  1283); 

(ee)  Sections  1301,  1303.  1304.  and  1306  of 
Public  Law  96-453.  94  Stat.  1997  (46  U.S.C 
sections  1295.  1295b,  1295c,  and  1295e); 

(ff)  Subsection  (1)(1)  of  section  303  and 
subsection  (b)  of  section  310  of  the  Act  of 
June  19.  1934,  c.  652.  48  Stat.  1064,  as 
amended  (47  U.S.C.  sections  303(1)(1)  and 
310(b)): 

(gg)  Subsection  (16)  of  section  101.  section 
104,  and  subsection  (d)(4)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  85-726,  72  SUt.  731,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  sections  1301(16).  1304.  and 
1371(d)(4)); 

(hh)  Section  418  of  Public  Law  85-726.  72 
Stat.  731,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  Public  Law  95-163.  91  SUt.  1278, 
and  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  section  1388); 
and 

(ii)  Sections  501.  602,  and  1303  of  Public 
Law  85-726.  72  Stat.  731.  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  sections  1401.  1422,  and  1533). 

STATUTES  RELATING  TO  POLITICAL  AND  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Sec  6.  Citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  for  purposes  of: 

(a)  Section  319  of  Public  Law  92-225,  86 
SUt.  3,  as  added  by  subsection  (2)  of  section 
112  of  Public  Law  94-283.  90  SUt.  475.  and 
as  redesignated  by  subsection  (5)  of  section 
105  of  Public  Law  96-187,  93  SUt.  1339  (2 
U.S.C.  section  441e); 

(b)  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  3  of  Public 
Law  93-579,  88  Stat.  1896,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  section  552a(a)(2)); 

(c)  Sections  241  and  243.  subsection  (b)(5) 
of  section  245,  subsection  (a)  of  section  4000, 
and  subsection  (b)  of  section  4100  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code: 

(d)  Sections  4081  and  4082  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  of  1878,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  sec- 
tions 257  and  258); 

(e)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  section  1  of  Act  of 
June  8,  1938,  c.327,  52  SUt.  631,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  section  611); 

(f)  Sections  1343.  1344,  1391,  1443,  1861 
1862,  1863,  and  1865  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code; 

(g)  Section  505  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1948 
C.758,  62  SUt.  1115.  as  added  by  section  2  of 
Public  Law  92-500.  86  Stat.  816  (33  U.S.C. 
section  1365); 

(h)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  2004  of  the 
revised  SUtutes  of  1878,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  section  1971(a)(1)): 

(i)  Section  2.  subsection  (b)  of  section  3, 
section  4,  and  subsection  (a)  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  89-110,  79  SUt.  437  (42  U.S.C 
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1973b,      and 


sections       1973,       1973a(b), 
1973h(a)): 

(j)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of  Public 
Law  89-110,  79  Stat.  437,  as  added  by  section 
6  of  Public  Law  91-285,  84  Stat.  314,  and  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  section  1973aa<a)): 

(k)  Section  203  of  Public  Law  89-110,  79 
Stat.  437.  as  added  by  section  301  of  Public 
Law  94-73,  89  SUt.  400  (42  U.S.C.  section 
1973aa-la): 

(1)  Section  104  of  Public  Law  85-315,  71 
Stat,  634,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  section 
1975c): 

(m)  Section  1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  1878.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  section  1983): 

(n)  Section  1980  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  1878  (42  U.S.C.  section  1985); 

(o)  Section  702  of  Public  Law  88-352.  78 
SUt.  241,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  section 
2000e-l): 

(p)  Section  717  of  Public  Law  88-352.  78 
Stat.  241.  as  added  by  section  11  of  Public 
Law  92-261,  86  Stat.  103  (42  U.S.C.  section 
2000e-16): 

(q)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1917, 
C.145,  39  SUt.  951,  as  amended  (48  U.S.C. 
section  737): 

(r)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  101  of  Public 
Law  95-511,  92  Stat.  1783  (50  U.S.C.  section 
1801): 

(s)  Subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  10  of  the 
Act  of  June  24,  1948,  c.625,  62  Stat.  604,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  section  460(b)(3)); 

(t)  Section  105  of  the  Act  of  October  17, 
1940.  C.888,  54  Stat.  1178,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  October  6,  1942,  c.581,  56 
SUt.  769  (50  U.S.C.  App.  section  514);  and 

(u)  Section  512  of  the  A^t  of  October  17, 
1940.  c.888.  54  SUt.  1178.  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  section  572). 

STATUTES  RELATING  TO  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  AND 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  7.  Citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  purposes  of: 

(a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6  of  Public 
Law  88-525.  78  Stat.  703,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  section  2015(f)): 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2545  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code; 

(c)  Subsection  (m)(2)  of  section  2[3]  of  the 
Act  of  September  21.  1950,  c.967,  64  Stat. 
873.  as  added  by  section  6(c)(4)  of  Public 
Law  95-369.  92  SUt.  607  (12  U.S.C.  section 
1813(m)(2)): 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  500  of  title 
14.  United  States  Code; 

(e)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  4  of  Public  Law  88-578.  78 
SUt.  897.  as  added  by  section  2  of  Public 
Law  92-347.  86  SUt.  459.  as  amended,  and 
by  subsection  (2)  of  section  9  of  Public  Law 
96-344.  94  Stat.  1133  (16  U.S.C.  section  4601- 
6a  (a)(4)  and  (5)): 

(f)  Section  29  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1956, 
c.  841.  70  SUt.  890,  as  added  by  section  2201 
of  Public  Law  96-465.  94  SUt.  2071  (22 
U.S.C.  section  2701): 

(g)  Section  2  of  Public  Law  95-524.  92 
SUt.  1909  (29  U.S.C.  sections  834(3)  and 
993(b)(1)(C)): 

(h)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  9  of  the  Act 
of  March  4.  1927.  c.509.  44  Stat.  1424.  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  section  909(g)): 

(i)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  624  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code: 

(j)  Subsection  (d)(12)  of  section  789,  for- 
merly section  776,  of  the  Act  of  July  1.  1944. 
c.  373,  58  SUt.  682.  as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3  of  Public  Law  93-154.  87 
Stat.  594.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  section 
295g-8(d)(12)): 

(k)  Subsection  (b>(3)  of  section  2  and  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1935,  c.531, 


49  Stat.  620,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  sections 
302(b)(3)  and  304); 

(1)  Subsection  (t)  of  section  202  of  the  Act 
of  August  14.  1935.  c.531.  49  Stat.  620.  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  118  of  the 
Act  of  August  1,  1956,  c.836,  70  Stal.  807, 
and  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  section  402(t)): 

(m)  Subsection  (a)(4)  of  section  103  of 
Public  Law  89-97.  79  Stat.  285.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  section  426a(a)(4)): 

(n)  Subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  228  of  the 
Act  of  August  14,  1935,  C.531,  49  Stat.  620,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  302  of 
Public  Law  89-368.  80  Stat.  38,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  section  428(a)(3)); 

(o)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  section  1002  and 
section  1004  of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1935, 
c.531,  49  Stat.  620,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
sections  1202(b)(2)  and  1204); 

(p)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  section  1402  and 
section  1404  of  the  act  of  August  14,  1935, 
c.531,  49  Stat.  620.  as  added  by  section  351 
of  the  Act  of  August  29,  1950,  c.809,  64  Stat. 
477  (42  U.S.C.  sections  1352(b)(2)  and  1354); 

(q)  Subsection  (a)(1)(B)  of  section  1614 
and  subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  1818  of  the 
Act  of  August  14.  1935.  c.531.  49  Stat.  620.  as 
added  by  sections  301  and  202,  respectively, 
of  Public  Law  92-603,  86  Stat.  1329,  and  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  sections  1382c(a)(l)(B) 
and  1395i-2(a)(3)): 

(r)  Subsection  (2)  of  section  1836  and  sub- 
section (b)(4)  of  section  1902  of  the  Act  of 
August  14,  1935,  c.531.  49  Stat.  620,  as  added 
by  subsection  (a)  of  section  102  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  121,  respectively,  of 
Public  Law  89-97,  79  Stat.  285  (42  U.S.C. 
sections  139So(2)  and  1396a(b)(4)); 

(s)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  August  16.  1941.  c.357,  55  Stat.  622  (42 
U.S.C.  secti(jn  1652(b)). 

(t)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  101  of  the  Act 
of  December  2.  1942,  c.668,  56  Stat.  1028,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  section  1701(c)): 

(u)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  10,  1950, 
C.171,  64  SUt.  149,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
section  1869); 

(V)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  Public 
Law  86-209,  73  Stat.  431  (42  U.S.C.  section 
1881(c));  and 

(w)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950, 
c.520,  64  Stat.  397  (42  U.S.C.  section  1922). 

GEOGRAPHIC  APPLICABILITY  OF  LAWS 
UNAFFECTED 

Sec  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  any  law  not 
otherwise  geographically  applicable  to  or 
within  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

STATUTORY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  9.  Citizens  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  any  provision 
requiring  United  States  citizenship  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  receipt  of  any  benefit,  light, 
privilege,  or  immunity  in  any  statute  made 
applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
by  the  terms  of  that  statute  or  by  operation 
of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in 
Political  Union  with  the  United  States  of 
America  (approved  on  March  24,  1976,  by 
Public  Law  94-241). 

DEFINITION 

Sec  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  "citizens 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands"  are  those 
persons  defined  as  United  States  citizens  or 
United  States  nationals  in  section  8  of  the 
Schedule  on  Transitional  Matters  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, as  approved  by  Presidential  I*rocla- 
matlon  4534  of  October  24,  1977. 


EXPIRATION 

Sec  11.  This  Act  and  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges extended  hereunder  shall  expire  upon 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 


S.  2089 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered "a  foreign  country"  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (k)  of  section  2680  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code. 

Sec  2.  This  Act  shall  expire  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 


S.  2090 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 7601)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  exempt  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  from  any  require- 
ment imposed  by  this  Act  (or  by  regulations 
issued  hereunder)  on  a  finding  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  that 
the  benefits  of  compliance  with  that  re- 
quirement are  to  be  significantly  out- 
weighed by  the  costs  of  compliance." 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  302  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  section  7602(d))  is 
amended  by  adding,  "except  for  purposes  of 
part  A  of  title  II  of  this  Act."  before  "the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.". 


NORTHERX  Mariana  Islands. 

Commission  on  Federal  Laws. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  25,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
The  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  I  have  the  honor  of 
submitting  to  you  an  interim  report  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  Commission  on 
Federal  Laws.  The  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  504  of 
the  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political 
Union  with  the  United  States  of  America 
(approved  by  Public  Law  94-241.  90  Stat. 
263.  March  24,  1976).  is  instructed  "to 
survey  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  United  States 
Congress  as  to  which  laws  of  the  United 
States  not  applicable  to  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  should  be  made  applicable  and 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner,  and 
which  applicable  laws  should  be  made  inap- 
plicable and  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner." 

The  Commission  is  authorized,  before  sub- 
mitting its  final  report,  to  "make  such  inter- 
im reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  as  it  considers  appropriate  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transition  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  to  its  new  political  status."  The 
enclosed  report  Is  such  an  interim  report. 

Legislation  to  implement  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  is  incorporated 
within  the  report.  The  Commission  urges 
the  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation  at  its 
earliest  opportunity. 
Sincerely. . 

James  A.  Joseph. 

Enclosure.* 
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By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2092.  A  bill  to  amend  section  280A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  permit  Members  of  Congress  to 
deduct  expenses  incurred  while  away 
from  home  in  pursuit  of  trade  or  busi- 
ness on  the  same  basis  as  other  tax- 
payers; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

repealing  certain  tax  deductions  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  authority  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  grant  Members  of  Congress 
a  per  diem  tax  deduction  for  unsub- 
stantiated business  expenses.  My  bill 
will  require  Members  of  Congress  to 
deduct  expenses  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  other  taxpayers. 

Over  the  past  4  months,  the  Senate 
has  changed  the  rules  for  deducting 
congressional  business  expenses  on 
two  occasions,  once  during  debate  on 
the  first  continuing  resolution  in  Sep- 
tember and  again  just  before  we  ad- 
journed sine  die  in  December.  Let  me 
briefly  review  the  legislative  history. 

In  1954,  Congress  passed  a  law  allow- 
ing each  Member  of  Congress  to 
deduct  $3,000  from  his/her  salary  to 
offset  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  second 
residence  in  the  Washington  area. 
This  exemption  was  allowed  regardless 
of  actual  expenses  and  was  not  subject 
to  audit  by  the  IRS.  In  September 
1981.  Congress  voted  to  remove  the 
$3,000  deduction,  thereby  requiring 
the  Members  to  itemize  their  legiti- 
mate business  expenses,  just  as  any 
other  taxpayer  would  do. 

I  supported  this  action  because  I  do 
not  believe  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  treated  differently  from 
other  taxpayers.  Enacting  special  tax 
laws  just  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men is  wrong  on  principle  and  creates 
public  distrust  of  elected  representa- 
tives. They  should  itemize  business  ex- 
penses under  the  rules  applicable  to 
every  other  citizen  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  IRS  scrutiny  faced  by  every 
other  taxpayer. 

In  December,  however.  Congress  leg- 
islated once  again  on  this  subject.  An 
amendment  passed,  which  I  and  43 
Senators  voted  against,  requiring  the 
IRS  to  draft  special  regulations  estab- 
lishing an  amount  that  Members  of 
Congress  can  deduct  for  expenses 
without  proving  the  expenses  were  ac- 
tually made.  IRS  has  set  that  amount 
at  $75  for  every  day.  and  many  week- 
ends in  between  the  days,  that  Con- 
gress is  in  session.  No  other  American 
is  blessed  with  such  privilege. 

This  new  provision  is  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  principle  we  sought  to 
establish  in  September  by  removing 
the  $3,000  limit.  In  these  times  of 
fiscal  austerity,  when  Congress  has 
voted  to  cut  sharply  in  many  impor- 
tant domestic  spending  areas,  we  are 
creating  a  double  standard:  Benefits 
for  Congressmen  and  benefit  cuts  for 
everyone  else.  These  legislative  actions 
have  not  escaped  public  notice.  Let  me 
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quote  from  letters  which  my  constitu- 
ents have  sent  me  on  this  matter. 
They  speak  more  eloquently  than  I 
can: 

As  hard  working,  productive  citizens,  we 
feel  that  we  must  go  on  record  as  notifying 
you  that  we  find  this  (tax  break)  to  be  an 
unconscionable  and  reckless  proposal  in  the 
face  of  all  the  cuts  t>eing  put  into  effect  by 
our  President  which  are  particularly  de- 
structive to  the  poor  and  elderly  who  are 
suffering  from  the  rigors  of  a  harsh  winter. 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  su  prise  and 
disappointment  with  the  manner  in  which 
Congress  underhandedly  voted  itself  a  raise 
by  providing  for  tax  breaks  and  allowances 
to  which  no  other  citizen  is  entitled  .  .  .  how 
do  you  think  this  makes  the  average  Ameri- 
can, who  has  no  control  of  the  constant  tug 
on  his  or  her  tax  dollar,  feel:  and 

Who  are  you  to  present  yourselves  as  an 
insulated  class  of  the  effects  of  inflation 
and  taxation  that  your  peers  must  face? 

Mr.  President,  the  law  on  the  subject 
of  business  tax  deductions  should  be 
neutral.  Members  of  Congress  should 
enjoy  no  special  tax  privileges  nor 
bear  any  added  burden.  Having  con- 
sistently voted  with  these  objectives  in 
mind,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  and  support  my  bill.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  £56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  256.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  maintain  a  household  in 
the  United  States  to  be  eligible  for  an 
earned  income  credit. 

S.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
439.  a  bill  to  restrict  bail  pending 
appeal  where  the  conviction  involves  a 
drug-related  offense. 

S.  1323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1323,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  resi- 
dential energy  and  investment  tax 
energy  credits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1590.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  legal  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  164  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1645,  a  bill  to  let  funds  in  in- 


dividual retirement  accounts  be  used 
to  purchase  collectibles. 

S.  1678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1678,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  with 
regard  to  mortgage  investments. 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1698.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  the  admission  of 
certain  children  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
personnel. 

S.   1748 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hayakawa).  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zo- 
RiNSKY),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1748,  a  bill  to  exempt 
certain  fixed  contribution  multiem- 
ployer pension  plans  from  title  IV  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974. 

S.  1812  * 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTH)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1812,  a  bill  to  insure  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  use  of  commercial  irra- 
diated fuel  and  to  support  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

S.  1817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  consponsor  of  S.  1817.  a  bill 
to  further  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Nation's  econo- 
my by  providing  grants  for  foreign 
language  programs  to  improve  foreign 
language  study  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  and  to  pro- 
vide for  per  capita  grants  to  reimburse 
institutions  of  higher  education  for 
part  of  the  costs  of  providing  foreign 
language  instruction. 

S.  1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
LES)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1844.  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  national 
distribution  and  utilization  of  coal. 
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8.  1896 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1896,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  provisions  enacted  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

8.  1907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1907,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Currency  and  Foreign 
Transactions  Reporting  Act  and  sec- 
tion 1961(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  improve  enforcement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 
LY).  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  EUST),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1943,  to 
increase  the  penalties  for  smuggling 
quantities  of  marihuana  exceeding 
1,000  pounds. 

s.  aoio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bauctjs), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nxmw).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mibe),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2010,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Intemsd  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
eliminate  the  special  leasing  provisions 
of  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system. 

8.  aoa? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byro,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mzlcher),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Golowater),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2027,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  an  accelerated  study  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  acid  precipita- 
tion, to  provide  for  an  examination  of 
certain  acid  precursor  control  technol- 
ogies, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  304S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HuMPHKEY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2048,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  eligibU- 
ity  for  burial  benefits  in  the  case  of 
certain  veterans  of  war  whose  bodies 
are  not  claimed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  30ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'AiCATO)  and  the  Senator  from  South 


Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2057,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  49,  United  States  Code. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 3  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
131,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Theatre  Week". 

senate  joint  resolution  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
138,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  18.  1982.  through  April 
24,  1982,  as  'National  Coin  Week." 

amendment  no.  1344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1244  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  Senate  Resolution  20.  a 
resolution  providing  for  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 


less  of  what  state  the  economy  is  in 
later  this  year,  the  concerns  of  the  el- 
derly will  be  a  key  issue  in  this  fall's 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  go  on  record  early  in 
support  of  elderly  programs.  We 
should  not  put  our  senior  citizens 
through  months  of  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  funding  of  Federal  pro- 
grams while  we  debate  the  budget.  I 
am.  therefore,  today  submitting  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  stat- 
ing that  no  reductions  will  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  the  1983  budget 
for  Federal  programs  affecting  the  el- 
derly, including  medicare,  without  cor- 
responding reductions  in  defense  fund- 
ing.* 
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tain  U.S.  intelligence  officers,  agents, 
informants,  and  sources. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 65— TO  PROTECT  THE  NA- 
TION'S ELDERLY  FROM  PRO- 
POSED FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
BUDGET  CUTS 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget: 

S.  Con.  Res.  65 

Whereas  the  elderly  of  this  nation  have 
spent  a  lifetime  paying  taxes;  and 

Whereas  Inflation  ajid  rising  energy  costs 
impact  especially  hard  on  retired  persons: 
Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  reductions 
will  be  approved  by  Congress  In  the  1983 
budget  for  Federal  programs  affecting  the 
elderly,  including  medicare,  without  corre- 
sponding reductions  in  defense  funding. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
supporter  of  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  1983  budget  submission  indicates  a 
reduction  In  programs  for  the  elderly, 
including  a  5-percent  cut  in  medicare. 

While  I  am  also  an  advocate  of  a 
strong  national  defense,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  slight  our  senior 
citizens  in  attempts  to  reduce  the 
budget. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  elderly  are 
worried  about  how  they  are  going  to 
survive  the  winter  with  high  home 
heating  costs.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  are  deeply  troubled  about  the 
continued  solvency  of  social  security. 
The  present  budget  proposal  only  adds 
to  their  s^nse  of  uncertainty.  Regard- 


REFERRAL  OF  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  313 

Senate  Resolution  313  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Con- 
gress should  expeditiously  consider 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982.  which  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk  February  4,  1982,  until  the 
close  of  business  February  9,  1982,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1982 

AMEKDMENT  no.  12SS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AGENT  IDENTITIES  ACT 

AMEKDlUaYT  NO.  1356 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  CHAPEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Warner)  submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  391)  to 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information  identifying  cer- 


BROADCAST  DEREGULATION 
ACT  OF  1981 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13 S7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1629)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  en- 
courage and  develop  marketplace  com- 
petition in  the  provision  of  certain 
broadcast  services  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain deregulation  of  such  broadcast 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
to  S.  1629,  legislation  which  deregu- 
lates certain  aspects  of  the  broadcast- 
ing industry.  My  amendment  directs 
the  Senate  to  include  certain  provi- 
sions of  S.  898,  the  Domestic  Telecom- 
munications Act,  in  any  conference 
report  on  telecommunications  deregu- 
lation agreed  to  with  the  House. 

I  am  submitting  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  feel  strongly  that  we  must 
guarantee  the  continuation  of  our  na- 
tional policy  to  provide  universal  tele- 
phone service  at  reasonable  rates,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas.  Because  of 
long  distances  and  seasonal  bad  weath- 
er, Americans  in  rural  areas  are  par- 
ticularly dependent  on  telephone  serv- 
ice. Senior  citizens  in  our  rural  States 
rely  on  their  telephones  to  maintain 
their  independent  lifestyles  in  their 
own  homes. 

There  has  been  much  speculation 
about  the  possibility  of  local  tele- 
phone rate  increases  in  light  of  the 
recent  proposed  settlement  between 
A.T.  &  T.  and  the  Justice  Department. 
Throughout  the  Senate's  debate  on  S. 
898  last  fall,  this  question  was  a  major 
issue  and  my  colleagues  are  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  arguments.  There  are 
several  provisions  in  S.  898  which  were 
offered  as  solutions  to  this  potential 
problem.  Section  202(e)  authorizes  the 
.Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  adopt  a  procedure  such  as  a  sur- 
charge system  on  access  charges  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  astronomical  rate  in- 
creases for  basic  telephone  service. 
Section  222(i)  directs  the  FCC  to 
insure  that  rural  telephone  interex- 
change  and  exchange  rates  will  not 
exceed  110  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage for  similar  services. 

My  amendment  directs  the  Senate, 
in  any  future  conference  with  the 
House  on  telephone  deregulation  legis- 
lation, to  maintain  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion regarding  these  two  sections  of  S. 
898.  I  believe  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  the  Senate's  com- 
mitment to  affordable  rural  telephone 
service  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  language.* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1982 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13S8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  GORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proi>osed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  1359  AND  1380 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  951)  supra. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1981 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  1361  THHOUGR  MO.  1366 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  six  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  codify,  revise, 
and  reform  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1367 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table). 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Zo- 
RiNSKY)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bUl  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules 
to  improve  their  effectiveness  and  to 
decrease  their  compliance  costs;  to 
provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  regula- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  submitting  as  a  printed 
amendment  to  S.  1080  language  to 
amend  various  venue  statutes  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Through  these 
amendments  I  hope  to  put  in  place  the 
principle  that  cases  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  agency  rulings 
should  be  heard  in  a  locale  where 
there  is  a  significant  impact  and  not  in 
a  forum  far  removed  from  where  the 
impact  of  a  decision  will  be  felt. 

I,  together  with  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  such  as  Senators 
Laxalt,  Simpson,  and  Hatch,  have  had 
a  great  interest  in  this  subject  matter 
for  the  past  several  years  since  some 
egregious  examples  of  forum  shopping 
came  to  our  attention.  During  the  past 
Congress,  hearings  were  held  on  bills 
introduced  by  Senator  Laxalt  and 
myself  before  the  Courts  Subcommit- 
tee. The  result  was  S.  3023  of  the  96th 
Congress  which  was  approved  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  but  never 
brought  before  the  full  Senate.  The 
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language  of  this  amendment  includes 
major  portions  of  that  bUl  and  extends 
its  application  to  other  than  simply 
environmental  matters.  For  instance, 
much  of  the  seminal  work  on  the  28 
U.S.C.  1391(e)  district  court  amend- 
ments, was  done  by  Senator  Simpson 
and  with  his  approval  and  cosponsor- 
ship  has  been  added  to  the  venue  revi- 
sion encompassed  by  the  amendment. 

Within  the  past  decade  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  growing  disillusionment  with 
the  concentration  of  power  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government  In  Washington.  A 
part  of  this  feeling  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  actions  taken  by  judges  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  cases  which  had  little  or 
no  impact  on  the  residents  of  Wash- 
ington, but  which  deeply  affected  the 
lives  of  citizens  living  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  the  Capital.  In  many 
of  our  States,  these  Judges  are  viewed 
as  just  another  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  their  rulings  are 
viewed  suspiciously  as  just  another  at- 
tempt by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Intrude  upon  the  lives  of  the  people.  I 
know  that  the  people  of  Arizona  or 
Nevada  would  feel  much  better  and 
have  a  much  greater  sense  of  partici- 
pating in  our  Government's  workings 
if  It  were  Judges  In  those  States,  or  the 
ninth  circuit,  that  were  making  the  de- 
cisions that  affected  their  lives,  partic- 
ularly In  those  situations  where  they 
are  the  only  people  affected. 

I  hope  to  receive  the  support  of  all 
of  my   colleagues   who   believe   that 
their  district  of  circuit  court  judges 
are  equally  as  competent  to  hear  cases 
and  r«ider  Justice  as  are  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  I  hope  to  receive 
support   from   all   those   who   believe 
that  democracy  is  best  served  by  facili- 
tating the  participation  of  the  people 
affected  by  actions  of  their  Govern- 
ment; I  hope  to  receive  the  support  of 
all  those  who  do  not  want  to  place 
their  constituents  in  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  possibly  being  forced  Into  a  dis- 
tant forum,  such  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  adjudicate  their  grievances 
against  the  Government.  This  amend- 
ment will  complete  the  effort  begun 
two  decades  ago  in  the  Mandamus  and 
Venue  Act  of  1962  to  return  justice  to 
the  people  and  not  force  them  to  come 
to  Washington,  D.C.  This  amendment 
will  return  the  wheels  of  Justice  to  the 
four  comers  of  the  country  and  dis- 
solve Washington,  D.C,  courts  as  the 
hub  of  litigation  affecting  people  and 
interests  far  removed  from   the  Na- 
tion's Capital  when  there  is  no  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Special  interest  groups  that  have 
made  Washington,  D.C,  the  center  for 
their  operations  will  not  be  pleased  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  go  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  results 
of  their  litigation  will  have  a  great 
impact,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  educa- 
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tional  for  them  to  realize  the  great 
plurality  of  feelings  that  exist  west  of 
the  Potomac.  Whereas,  it  may  be 
slightly  more  inconvenient  for  lawyers 
of  these  special  interest  groups  to  liti- 
gate a  case  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  that 
must  be  balanced  against  the  greater 
convenience  that  will  obtain  for  the 
attorneys  of  Wyoming  and  the  greater 
opportunity  to  observe  the  workings 
of  justice  that  will  be  available  to  the 
people  of  that  State. 

I  have  shared  the  language  of  this 
amendment  with  many  interested  par- 
ties and  many  valid  suggestions  for 
change  have  resulted.  I  hope  by 
having  the  amendment  printed  and  a 
detailed  explanation  of  my  fears  and 
reasoning  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  further  perfecting  sugges- 
tions will  come  to  my  attention  so  that 
when  S.  1080  is  raised  this  amendment 
will  have  reached  a  point  of  technical 
and  policy  perfection  to  allow  its  ready 
adoption  by  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendhznt  No.  1267 

On  page  39.  strike  lines  9  through  13,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  any  agency  action  is  pending,  in- 
cluding any  court  selected  pursuant  to  a 
system  of  random  selection  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1),  may.  in  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice, transfer  such  proceeding  to  any  other 
court  of  appeals  and  shall,  upon  motion  by 
any  party  thereto,  transfer  such  proceeding 
to  the  court  of  appeals  for  a  circuit  in  which 
the  action  under  review  would  have  a  sub- 
stantially greater  Impact,  unless  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  require  the  court  to— 

"(A)  retain  such  proceedings,  or 

"(B)  transfer  the  proceedings  to  a  circuit 
other  than  one  in  which  the  impact  would 
be  substantially  greater. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  petition  for  review  of  any  agency 
rule  reviewable  directly  in  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  may  be  filed  in  the  judicial  circuit 
In  which  the  person  seeking  review  resides 
or  has  its  principal  place  of  business.". 

On  page  39,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  (1)  Section  1391  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  A  civil  action  in  which  a  defendant  is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof  acting  in  his  official 
capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  authority. 
or  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
United  States,  may,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  be  brought  only  In  a  Judicial 
district  In  which— 

"(Da  defendant  in  the  action  resides; 

"(2)  the  cause  of  action  arose; 

"(3)  any  real  property  involved  in  the 
action  is  situated;  or 

"(4)  the  plaintiff  resides  if  no  real  proper- 
ty Is  involved  In  the  action, 
except  that  no  such  action  may  be  brought 
in  a  judicial  district  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (4)  hereof  unless  the  agency  action  or 
failure  to  act  that  is  the  subject  of  the  law- 
suit would  substantially  affect  the  residents 


of  that  Judicial  district.  A  cause  of  action 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  hereof  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  in  the  judicial  district  or 
districts  in  which  the  residents  would  be 
substantially  affected  by  the  agency  action 
or  failure  to  act  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
lawsuit.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■(g)(1)  In  any  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  subsection  <e)  that  may 
be  an  action  of  a  local  environmental  nature 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  plaintiff  shall,  at  the  time  the 
action  is  filed— 

(A)  forward  a  copy  of  the  complaint  to 
the  attorney  general  of  each  State  in  which 
a  judicial  district  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  is  located,  subject  to  the 
limitation  provided  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(B)  file  a  statement  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  indicating  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  do 
not  require  the  plaintiff  to  forward  a  copy 
of  the  complaint  to  more  than  five  State  at- 
torneys general. 

"(3)  An  action  is  an  action  of  a  local  envi- 
ronmental nature  if— 

"(A)  the  action  primarily  affects  local  or 
regional  interests  in  one  or  more  contiguous 
Judicial  districts  other  than  the  district  in 
which  the  action  was  originally  filed;  and 

"(B)  the  action  arises  under  any  Act  of 
Congress  pertaining  to  wildlife,  public  lands, 
water  rights,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress 
relating  to  environmental  quality. 

"(4)  Compliance  with  this  subsection  does 
not  constitute  an  admission  by  the  plaintiff 
that  the  action  is  an  action  of  a  local  envi- 
ronmental nature  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection.  Failure  to  comply 
with  this  subsection  may  be  cause,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  for  appropriate  sanc- 
tions, including  dismissal  of  the  action  with- 
out prejudice.". 

(2)  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  venue  in  an  action  relat- 
ing to  civil  rights. 

(d)  Section  1404  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  following:  ",  except  that  the 
court  shall  transfer  actions  described  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  in  accordance  with 
that  subsection":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)  In  any  civil  action  In  which  a  defend- 
ant is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof  acting  in  his 
official  capacity  or  under  color  of  legal  au- 
thority, or  Uii  defendant  is  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  States,  a  dis- 
trict court  shall,  upon  motion  of  any  party 
thereto,  transfer  the  action  to  a  district  or 
division,  where  the  action  might  have  been 
brought,  and  in  which  the  action  would 
have  a  substantially  greater  impact,  unless 
the  interests  of  justice  require  the  court 
to— 

"(1)  retain  the  action,  or 

"(2)  transfer  the  action  to  a  district  or  di- 
vision other  than  one  in  which  the  impact 
would  be  substantially  greater.". 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  QuAYLE,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  389) 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  19^,  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1268 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTBE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  S.  1553  has  been  added  to  the 
agenda  of  the  hearing  schedules 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  for  Friday,  February  12.  S. 
1553  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  pr(x:eed  with  development 
of  the  web  pipeline,  to  provide  for  the 
study  of  South  Dakota  water  projects 
to  be  developed  in  lieu  of  the  Oahe 
and  Pollock-Herreid  irrigation 

projects,  and  to  make  available  Mis- 
souri Basin  pumping  power  to  projects 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944  to  receive  such  power. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Russell  Brown  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-2366. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  an  oversight  hearing 
and  will  be  held  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on 
February  15,  1982,  in  the  Maricopa 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  Auditori- 
um at  Third  Avenue  and  Jefferson 
Street.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  8 
a.m.  and  testimony  is  invited  regarding 
the  impact  of  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
reductions  in  Indian  Health  Service 
funded  and  operated  programs  on 
Phoenix,  Navajo,  and  Tucson  IHS  area 
Indian  tribes. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
John  Mulkey  at  224-4521.  Those  who 
wish  to  submit  a  written  statement  for 
the  hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Senate  Select  Conunittee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  field  hearing  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
chaired  by  Senator  John  Melcher. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 12,  1982,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  the 
Yellowstone  County  Court  House, 
27th  and  3d  Avenue,  North,  Billings, 
Mont.  59101.  Testimony  is  invited  re- 
garding S.  1894.  a  bill  to  permit  Indian 
tribes  to  enter  into  certain  agreements 
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for  the  disposition  of  tribal  mineral  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Virginia  Boylan  or  Max  Richtman  of 
the  committee  staff  on  224-2251. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
noimce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  an  open  business  meeting  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

An  open  business  meeting  is  sched- 
uled for  February  11.  1982.  beginning 
at  10  a.m..  in  room  4232  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  following 
is  to  be  considered  for  markup:  S.  159, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain land  held  by  the  Navajo  Tribe 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management: 
S.   503,   a  bill   to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  lands  by 
the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Dveils    Lake    Sioux    Reservation,    N. 
Dak.;  S.  563,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
States  and  Indian  tribes  to  enter  into 
mutual  agreements  and  compacts  re- 
specting jurisdiction  and  governmen- 
tal  operations   in  Indian  country;   S. 
792,  a  bill  to  promote  the  development 
of  Native  American  culture  and  art;  S. 
1340,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution     of     Clallam     judgment 
funds  in  Docket  No.   134  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission;  S.  1468,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  as  the 
beneficiary  of  a  public  domain  allot- 
ment, and  to  provide  that  all  future 
similarly    situated    lands    in    Harney 
County.  Oreg.,  will  be  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony:   S. 
1779,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  land  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Navajo  Tribe; 
and.  S.  1986,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  funds  awarded 
the  Blackfeet  and  Gros  Ventre  Tribes 
of  Indians  and  the  Assiniboine  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Communi- 
ty, and  others,  in  Dockets  Nos.  250-A 
and  279-C  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
For   further   information   regarding 
the  business  meeting,  you  may  wish  to 
contact  Timothy  C.  Woodcock  of  the 
committee  staff  on  224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IB4MI0RATION  AND  REFUGEE 
POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  M/.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
February     9,     to     discuss     proposed 


changes  in  the  refugee  assistance  regu- 
lations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  February  10, 
to  receive  an  intelligence  briefing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FUTURE 
AMERICA 


RECOGNIZING        THE 
FARMERS  OF 

DURING  FFA  WEEK 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  1972, 
I  was  honored  to  be  the  first  member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  become  a  life 
member  of  the  National  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  Almnni  Ass(x:iation. 
The  organization  is  one  of  the  sup- 
portive organizations  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  or  the  PPA  as  it 
is  conunonly  loiown. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  laid 
the  groundwork  and  foundation  for 
the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture 
in  high  schools  across  this  Nation,  a 
vital  part  of  our  educational  programs 
in  the  United  States.  The  FFA,  a  voca- 
tional student  organization,  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  instructional  program 
in  vocational  agriculture/agribusiness. 
Since  its  humble  beginnings  55  years 
ago,  the  FFA  has  endeavored  to  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  young  men  and 
women  for  careers  in  the  industry  of 
agriculture.  The  organization,  now 
boasting  nearly  500  000  students  in 
over  8,000  schools  throughout  the 
United  States,  has  successfully  pre- 
pared these  young  people  for  roles  of 
leadership  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try. It  has  given  us  producers  and  sup- 
pliers of  agricultural  products.  It  has 
given  us  community  and  business  lead- 
ers. Senators,  Representatives.  Gover- 
nors, commissioners  of  agriculture, 
and  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Having  had  several  opportunities  to 
address  the  Future  Farmers,  I  have 
seen  dedication  and  skills  instilled  in 
our  young  people  as  they  attempt  to 
provide  even  greater  vitality  to  this 
Nation's  most  vital  and  basic  industry, 
the  industry  of  agriculture. 

During  the  week  of  February  20-27, 
the  nearly  one-half  million  Future 
Farmers  in  all  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  will  celebrate  National  FFA 
Week.  This  week  commemorates  the 
birthday  of  a  great  leader  and  a  fine 
agriculturalist,  George  Washington. 
By  following  the  example  of  George 
Washington,  Future  Farmers  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
agricultural  industry  by  providing 
food,  fiber,  services,  and  leadership,  I 
think  it  is  only  fitting  to  recognize  the 


accomplishments  of  these  young  men 
and  women  across  our  Nation  during 
National  FFA  Week. 

I  am  confident  that  Future  Farmers 
of  America  will  continue  to  "Grow  for 
America,"  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  fine  organiza- 
tion in  attaining  its  worthy  goals. 

Recognizing  that  an  organization  is 
only  as  strong  as  its  leadership,  I  ask 
to  have  the  following  list  of  FFA  lead- 
ers printed  in  the  Record: 

Board  of  Student  Offickhs— Texas 

President,  Rafe  Foreman,  Idalou. 

Vice  presidents:  Steven  Ray,  Robert  Lee 
Kelly  White.  Sam  Houston.  Houston;  Mark 
Bland,  Merkel;  Kreg  Roberts,  Honey  Grove- 
Mike  Smith.  Van:  Coby  Loessberg.  Boeme: 
Todd  Staples,  Palestine:  Kevin  Bdaxwell 
Grapeland;  and,  Wll  Galloway.  BeevUle. 

Board  of  directors:  G.  G.  Scrogglns,  SUte 
Advisor.  Austin;  Durwln  Hill,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Austin;  Jeff  Davis.  Crockett:  Billy 
Steelhanuner.  Corpus  CSiristi;  Jay  Eudy 
Plainview;  Hulan  Harris.  Big  Spring;  Joe 
Correa,  Mission;  O.  L.  Chrlsti,  Idalou' 
Rodney  Flanagan,  Ballinger;  and  Charles 
Yarbrough,  Honey  Grove. 

National  Officers 

National  President.  Scott  Neasham. 
Newton.  Iowa;  National  Secretary.  John 
Pope,  Maiden,  North  Carolina;  National 
Vice  Presidents,  Scott  Watson,  Gallatin 
Missouri;  Melanie  Burgess.  Harrisonburg! 
Virginia;  Randy  Hedge.  Grannis.  Arkansas- 
Jack  Stewart,  Douglas,  Wyoming. 

Board  of  directors;  Chairman,  Byron  F. 
Rawls;  Members  of  the  Board,  John  W 
Bunten,  Curtis  Corbin,  Jr.,  Ralph  Dreessen 
Larry  Nelson,  Duane  Nielsen,  James  A 
Shaef fer,  Les  Thompson,  J.  W.  Warren. 

National  staff:  National  Advisor,  Chief 
Executive  Officer.  Byron  Rawls:  Executive 
Secretary,  Coleman  Harris;  National  Treas- 
urer, J.  M.  Campbell;  Administrative  Direc- 
tor, Edward  J.  Hawkins;  Manager  of  Inter- 
national Programs,  Lennle  Oamage;  FTA 
Program  Specialist  (Awards),  Robert  See- 
feldt;  FFA  Program  Specialist  (ContesU), 
Ted  Amlck;  FFA  Program  Specialist  (Lead- 
ership), Tony  Hoyt;  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, Cameron  Dubes;  Director  of  PPA 
Supply  Service,  Harry  J.  Andrews;  Manager. 
Computer  Services,  George  Verzagt:  Execu- 
tive Director  FFA  Alumni  Association 
Robert  W.  Cox.« 


SENATOR  DAN  QUAYLE— 
OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  MAN 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  four  decades,  the  U.S.  Jaycees 
have  annually  extended  special  recog- 
nition to  10  outstanding  young  men  as 
examples  of  the  important  contribu- 
tions that  young  persons  can  make  in 
today's  world. 

The  criteria  the  judges  have  used 
over  the  years  to  select  candidates  for 
this  honor  include  extraordinary  per- 
formance over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  selfless  devotion  to  a  cause,  prin- 
ciple or  duty,  or  a  single  act  of  courage 
or  bold  leadership. 

The  Jaycees  honored  me  by  placing 
me  on  their  list  in  1974.  Because  I 
know  how  special  the  award  really  is, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform 
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my  colleagues  that  among  the  recipi- 
ents this  year  was  Senator  Dan 
QuAYLE  of  Indiana. 

I  ask  that  the  synopsis  of  Senator 
QuAYLi's  outstanding  career  which 
the  Jaycees  included  with  their  an- 
nouncement of  his  selection  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

I  am  certain  that  aU  Senators  agree 
with  me  that  the  Jaycees  made  an  ex- 
cellent selection  by  including  Senator 
QuATLE  on  their  list. 

The  synopsis  follows: 

Sbiator  Dan  Qxtatlk 

Dan  Qiiayle  got  Into  government  at  the 
state  level  after  a  stint  in  the  newspaper 
buaineas  aa  associate  publisher  of  the  Hun- 
tington Herald  Press  in  his  Indiana  home 
town.  He  went  to  work  In  the  state  attorney 
general's  office,  spent  two  years  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Indiana  Governor  Edgar 
Whitcomb  and  later  worked  in  the  state  rev- 
enue department.  During  his  four  years  of 
state  service,  he  obtained  his  attorney's 
degree  by  attending  night  classes. 

In  addition  to  his  Juris  Doctorate  from 
the  Indiana  University  School  of  Law, 
Quayle  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  political 
science  from  Depauw  University  of  Green- 
castle,  Ind. 

In  1976.  the  Indiana  Republican  was  elect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  House,  upsetting  a  16-year  In- 
cumbent. He  won  his  Senate  seat  in  1980— 
again  In  a  campaign  that  was  all  uphill— un- 
seating Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  who  had  served  for 
18  years. 

Not  one  to  shy  away  from  getting  his  feet 
wet  too  quickly.  Quayle  plunged  Into  the 
senatorial  waters  immediately  after  talcing 
office— becoming  the  first  freshman  Senator 
to  have  a  bill  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Reagan.  That  bill  continued  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA)  program  for  another  year,  with  new 
safeguards  to  reduce  wastefulness  and 
fraud. 

Quayle.  who  chairs  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivity,  be- 
lieves the  federal  government  should  retain 
a  limited  involvement  In  youth  Job  pro- 
grams for  the  "hard-core  unemployed,"  and 
promote  further  youth  employment  oppor- 
tunities through  private  Initiatives  and  state 
and  local  governments. 

Ironically,  while  he  Is  an  attorney,  Quayle 
sometimes  wishes  the  Senate  were  made  up 
of  fewer  barristers  and  more  businessmen, 
especially  where  balancing  the  budget  is 
concerned. 

The  Indianapolis  native  is  concerned  that 
cynicism  has  eroded  many  government  pro- 
grams due  to  "the  Idea  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  somewhat  arrogant  and  aloof, 
and  only  wants  to  regulate."  Peeling  those 
complaints  are  somewhat  Justified.  Quayle 
wants  to  help  make  government  more  flexi- 
ble and  decentralized,  "oriented  toward 
states'  rights  and  local  community  con- 
cerns." 

Quayle's  wife,  Marilyn,  is  also  an  attor- 
ney. They  have  three  children— Tucker, 
Benjamin  and  Corrine.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  D.  DUPFEY. 
FORMER    CHAIRMAN.    NATION- 
AL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HU- 
MANITIES 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  contributions  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  vitality  and  wellbe- 


ing  of  our  people  and  institutions  are 
being  questioned,  when  not  actually 
denied,  I  beg  leave  to  draw  attention 
to  the  distinguished  services  rendered 
to  the  commonwealth  by  Joseph  D. 
Duffey  during  his  recently  completed 
term  as  chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities. 

When  in  September  1977  Joseph 
Duffey  appeared  before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Resources  in  order  that 
we  might  examine  his  qualifications 
for  that  post,  one  of  his  sponsors  in- 
formed the  committee  that  he  had 
known  and  worked  with  Mr.  Duffey 
for  many  years.  "Mr.  Duffey."  he  said, 
"has  demonstrated  an  extraordinary 
ability  to  organize,  to  lead,  and  to  in- 
spire others  in  pursuit  of  worthwhile 
goals.  •  •  •  Of  all  the  years  I  have 
loiown  Joe  Duffey,  everything  he  does, 
he  does  well.  Everything  he  does  is 
done  with  a  commitment  and  with  the 
highest  degree  of  integrity."  In  the  4 
years  and  a  few  months  of  his  term  of 
office,  Mr.  Duffey  has  abundantly 
proved  the  accuracy  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  added  to  it  achievements  in 
the  management  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Himianities  of  nota- 
ble benefit  to  scholars  and  the  public 
alike. 

At  that  1977  hearing  before  the 
Conamittee  on  Human  Resources  Mr. 
Duffey  stated  his  view  of  the  two  chief 
interests  and  objectives  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  area  of  the  hu- 
manities. 'The  first,"  he  said,  "is  to 
promote  excellence  and  to  encourage 
achievement.  The  second  is  to  make 
opportunities  for  learning  and  insight, 
and  the  activity  in  the  humanities 
available  to  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
the  public."  To  this  definition,  he 
added  the  wise  caution,  "In  pursuit  of 
these  objectives.  Federal  activity  must 
be  conducted  with  a  deft  hand  and  a 
sensitivity  to  particular  problems." 

As  Chairman  of  the  Endowment,  Mr. 
Duffey  promoted  excellence  and  en- 
couraged achievement.  He  made  op- 
portunities for  learning  and  insight, 
and  the  activity  in  the  humanities, 
available  to  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
the  public.  In  short,  he  pursued  the  in- 
terests and  objectives  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  defined,  to  the  benefit 
of  all.  In  so  doing,  he  was  profoundly 
sensitive  to  particular  problems  and  he 
conducted  the  activity  of  the  Endow- 
ment with  precisely  the  deft  hand  he 
had  advised  was  essential. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Himianitles  is  a  small  Federal  agency, 
but  as  we  all  luiow,  the  shortcomings 
of  bureaucracy  are  not  confined  to 
large  agencies— nor  to  the  public 
sector.  Joseph  Duffey  rationalized  and 
greatly  improved  the  administration 
of  the  Endowment  during  his  term,  to 
the  benefit  of,  _among  others,  the 
public  purse.  Aifd  he  did  so,  to  put  it 
in  the  words  of  the  late  E.  F.  Schu- 
macher, counseling  economists  to 
practice  their  discipline,  "as  if  people 


mattered."  For  Mr.  Duffey  made  it 
clear  in  his  administration  that  above 
all  it  is  people  who  matter. 

In  all  of  these  achievements,  Mr. 
Duffey  advanced  the  cause— some- 
times overlooked  these  days— of  civil- 
ity in  both  public  and  private  dis- 
course. The  questioning  of  others'  mo- 
tives, the  sensational  accusation,  rhe- 
torical violence,  the  bending  of  accura- 
cy to  partisan  advantage,  were  not  for 
him.  He  instinctively  acknowledged  in 
others  the  integrity  which  is  part  and 
parcel  of  his  own  character  and  his 
performance. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  record  grat- 
itude for  Mr.  Duffey's  contributions. 
They  have  dignified  the  public  service, 
they  have  honored  the  Federal  role  in 
our  national  life,  and,  above  all.  they 
have  served  the  people.  We  await,  and 
shall  welcome,  his  return  to  public 
life.* 
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RULES  OF  THE  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ENERGY  AND  NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirement  of 
Senate  rule  XXVI  to  publish  the  rules 
of  each  Senate  committee  in  the 
Record  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year,  I  submit  the  procedural  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  procedural  rules  are  as  follows: 
Rules  op  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
AND  Natural  Resources 

GENERAL  rules 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
as  supplemented  by  these  rules,  are  adopted 
as  the  rules  of  the  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committees. 

meetings  op  the  committee 

Rule  2.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  meet  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  while 
the  Congress  is  in  session  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  business,  unless,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  Members,  the  Chairman  shall  set 
some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Business  meetings  of  any  Subcommit- 
tee may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  of  such 
Subconunittee,  Provided,  That  no  Subcom- 
mittee meeting  or  hearing  other  than  a  field 
hearing,  shall  be  scheduled  or  held  concur- 
rently with  a  full  Committee  meeting  or 
hearing,  unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
concurs  in  such  concurrent  meeting  or  hear- 
ing. 

OPEN  hearings  and  MEETINGS 

Rule  3.  (a)  Hearings  and  business  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
Committee  or  such  Subcommittee  by  major- 
ity vote  orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting. 

(b)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  each 
hearing  of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcom- 
mittee. 

(c)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  each  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee unless  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Subcommittee  involved  agrees 
that  some  other  form  of  permanent  record 
is  preferable. 


Rule  4.  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  l>e  held  by  the  Committee  or  any 
Subconunittee  at  least  one  week  in  advance 
of  such  hearing  unless  the  Chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  or  the  Subcommittee  in- 
volved determines  that  the  hearing  is  non- 
controversial  or  that  special  circumstances 
require  expedited  procedures  and  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  involved 
concurs.  In  no  case  shall  a  hearing  be  con- 
ducted with  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee  or  Sulxjommittee. 
at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing, 
a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  testimony 
in  as  many  copies  as  the  Chairmtui  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  prescribes. 

(c)  Each  Member  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  in  the  questioning  of  any  witness 
until  such  time  as  all  Members  who  so 
desire  have  had  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  witness. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 
Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  hearing  may 
each  appoint  one  Committee  staff  member 
to  question  each  witness.  Such  staff 
member  may  question  the  witness  only  after 
all  Members  present  have  completed  their 
questioning  of  the  witness  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Members  present  may 
agree. 

BUSINESS  MEETING  AGENDA 

Rule  5.  (a)  A  legislative  measure  or  sub- 
ject shall  be  included  on  the  agenda  of  the 
next  following  business  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  if  a  writ- 
ten request  for  such  inclusion  has  been  filed 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
such  meeting.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee to  include  legislative  measures  or  .sub- 
jects on  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
agenda  in  the  absence  of  such  request. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 
shall  be  provided  to  each  Member  and  made 
available  to  the  public  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  such  meeting,  and  no  new  items 
may  be  added  after  the  agenda  is  so  pub- 
lished except  by  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee. The  Staff  Director  shall 
promptly  notify  absent  Members  of  any 
action  taken  by  the  Conunittee  or  any  Sub- 
committee on  matters  not  included  on  the 
published  agenda. 

QUORUMS 

Rule  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d),  seven  Members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee. 

(b)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  eleven 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  such  action  is  taken. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
one-third  of  the  Subdommittee  Members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of 
business  of  any  Subcommittee. 

(d)  One  Member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
hearing  or  taking  testimony  on  any  measure 
or  matter  before  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee. 


VOTING 

Rule  7.  (a)  A  roll  call  of  the  Members 
shall  be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any 
Member.  Any  Member  who  does  not  vote  on 
any  roll  call  at  the  time  the  roll  is  called, 
may  vote  (in  person  or  by  proxy)  on  that 
roll  call  at  any  later  time  during  the  same 
business  meeting. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  lor  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limit- 
ed, a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the 
date  for  which  it  is  given  and  upon  the 
items  published  in  the  agenda  for  that  date. 

(c)  Each  Committee  report  shall  set  forth 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  report  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  involved.  Unless  the  Commit- 
tee directs  otherwise,  the  report  wlU  not  set 
out  any  votes  on  amendments  offered 
during  Committee  consideration.  Any 
Member  who  did  not  vote  on  any  roll  call 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  have  his  posi- 
tion recorded  in  the  appropriate  Committee 
record  or  Committee  report. 

(d)  The  Committee  vote  to  report  a  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate  shall  also  authorize  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  to  make  necessary 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
measure. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

Rule  8.  (a)  The  number  of  Members  as- 
signed to  each  Subcommittee  and  the  divi- 
sion between  majority  and  minority  Mem- 
bers shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  in  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority 
Member. 

(b)  Assignment  of  Members  to  subcommit- 
tees shall,  insofar  as  possible,  reflect  the 
preferences  of  the  Members.  No  Member 
will  receive  assignment  to  a  second  Subcom- 
mittee until,  in  order  of  seniority.  aU  Mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Committee  have  chosen  assign- 
ments to  one  Subcommittee,  and  no 
Member  shall  receive  assignment  to  a  third 
Subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  seniority, 
all  Members  have  chosen  assignments  to 
two  Subcommittees. 

(c)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
and  business  meetings  but  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  vote  on  any  matters  before 
the  Subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of 
such  Subcommittee. 

SWORN  TESTIMONY  AND  PINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

Rule  9.  Witnesses  in  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee hearings  may  be  required  to  give 
testimony  under  oath  whenever  the  Chair- 
man or  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  deems  such  to 
be  necessary.  At  any  hearing  to  confirm  a 
Presidential  nomination,  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  and,  at  the  request  of  any 
Member,  any  other  witness  shall  be  under 
oath.  Every  nominee  shall  submit  a  state- 
ment of  his  financial  interests,  including 
those  of  his  spouse,  his  minor  children,  and 
other  members  of  his  immediate  household, 
on   a   form   approved   by   the   Committee, 
which  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as 
to  its  completeness  and  accuracy.  A  state- 
ment of  every  nominee's  financial  Interest 
shall  be  made  public  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Committee,  unless  the  Committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  determines  that  special  cir- 
cumstances require  a  full  or  partial  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  Members  of  the  Committee 
are  urged  to  make  public  a  statement  of 
their   financial   interests   in   the   form   re- 
quired in  the  case  of  Presidential  nominees 
under  this  rule. 


CONPIDEKTIAL  RSTIMOITT 

Rule  10.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
by  or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee,  or  any 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  hearing  or  business 
meeting,  shall  be  made  public.  In  whole  or 
in  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  at  a  business  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  determi- 
nation. 

DEPAMATORT  STATmENTS 

Rule  11.  Any  person  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned or  who  is  specifically  identified  in,  or 
who  beUeves  that  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence presented  at,  an  open  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  hearing  tends  to  defame  him 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  repuUtion 
may  file  with  the  Committee  for  lu  consid- 
eration and  action  a  sworn  sUtement  of 
facts  relevant  to  such  testimony  or  evidence. 

BROADCASTING  OP  RKAXIMCS  OR  KBTDIGS 

Rule  12.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  which  is 
open  to  the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography.  Photogra- 
phers and  reporters  using  mechanical  re- 
cording, filming,  or  broadcasting  devices 
shall  position  their  equipment  so  as  not  to 
mterfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  and  hear- 
ing of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

AMENDING  THE  RULES 

Rule  13.  These  rules  may  be  anended  only 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  aU  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee:  Provided,  That  no  vote  may  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  amendment  unless 
such  amendment  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting.* 


MARSHALL  DODGE- MAINE 
FOLK-HERO 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  Maine 
suffered  a  large  loss  last  week  when 
Marshall  Dodge  was  killed  in  a  tragic 
accident.  This  New  York-bom  humor- 
ist who  gained  fame  as  a  Maine  story- 
teller had  a  talent  for  making  people 
laugh  that  won  him  friends  around 
the  world.  His  Bert  and  I  records  and 
stories  portrayed  the  down-to-earth 
qualities  for  which  Malners  are  well 
luiown. 

I  was  proud  to  count  Marshall 
Dodge  as  a  friend  and  supporter.  His 
death  saddens  me  greatly,  as  it  does  all 
Maine  people. 

I  submit  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald 
concerning  Marshall  Dodge  for  the 
Record. 

[From  the  Portland  Press  Herald.  Jan.  30 

19821 

Dodce/He  Caught  Our  Character 

The  sudden  death  of  storyteller  Marshall 
Dodge  stills  a  voice  which  epitomized  the 
character  of  Down  East  Maine. 

Maine  humor  has  a  special  quality  not 
found  in  the  regional  stories  of  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Dodge  was  able  to  isolate 
and  capture  that  quality  early  in  life,  and 
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he  never  lost  it  throughout  his  tragically 
foreshortened  performing  career. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  the  Down  East  setting.  Dodge  so 
well  assimilated  himself  here  that  he  was 
mistaken  by  many  as  a  native  son. 

He  took  modest  pride  from  that  status. 
never  abusing  it  or  exploiting  the  people  he 
mimed  so  effectively  in  the  famous  Bert  and 
I  stories.  He  was,  in  a  very  real  sense,  one  of 
us. 

Dodge  once  defined  Maine  humor  this 
way:  "It  punctures  pomposity— it  deflates 
things  that  are  overblown." 

He  was  faithful  to  that  theory  both  on 
stage  and  in  life.  He  never  indulged  pompos- 
ity in  himself;  his  performances  were  always 
exquisitely  understated. 

And  he  was  always  willing  to  share  his 
knowledge  of  the  Down  East  character  with 
fellow  performers,  a  generosity  rare  in  a 
trade  as  highly  competitive  as  his. 

There  was  a  shy  grace  about  him  which 
friends  and  strangers  alike  found  instantly 
appealing.  The  violence  of  his  death  was  all 
the  more  shocking  because  of  it. 

Maine  humor  is  a  mixture  of  qualities:  it 
is  quiet,  methodical,  wise,  naive,  down-to- 
earth  and  self-effacing.  That's  a  pretty  good 
description  of  Dodge  himself. 

He  was  the  real  article.* 


honor:  Pall  River  Mayor  Carlton  M. 
Viveiros,  Cardinal  Humberto  Medeiros 
and  State  Senator  Mary  L.  Fonseca.  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  his  jrears  of  community  serv- 
ice.* 


JOHN  R.  CORREIRO:  OUTSTAND- 
ING PORTUGUESE  AMERICAN 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  my  colleagues 
aware  of  an  outstanding  Portuguese 
American,  John  R.  Correiro.  Mr.  Cor- 
reiro,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Pall  River,  Mass.,  is  the  1981  recipient 
of  the  Portuguese  American  Award. 
He  was  chosen  for  his  honor  by  the 
readers  and  staff  of  "O  Jomal",  the 
Portuguese-language  weekly  published 
in  Pall  River. 

John  Correiro  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing contributor  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion for  many  years.  He  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  goal  of  equal  education- 
al opportimity  for  non-English-speak- 
ing children. 

Mr.  Correiro  was  a  major  force  in  es- 
tablishing the  "English  as  a  Second 
Language  Program"  In  the  Pall  River 
School  System  in  the  1960's.  He  was 
later  a  strong  advocate  of  its  evolution 
into  the  current  bilingual  program.  In 
the  late  1970's,  he  served  as  director  of 
the  New  England  Bilingual  Dissemina- 
tion Center  at  Lesley  College.  Then  in 
1980  he  assumed  his  present  position 
in  Pall  River. 

In  addition  to  leadership  in  educa- 
tion, John  Correiro  has  also  served  his 
community  unselfishly  in  many  capac- 
ities. He  helped  found  the  Portuguese 
Youth  Cultural  Organization  and  the 
Portuguese  Spring  Festival.  He  is  a 
member  of  many  service  and  cultural 
organizations,  including  the  Board  of 
the  Portuguese  Cultursd  Foundation 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  United  Way 
of  Pall  River. 

Mr.  President,  John  Correiro  has 
been  a  tireless  worker  for  greater  op- 
portunity in  his  community.  Now  he 
joins  other  outstanding  Portuguese 
Americans    who    have    received    this 


BANGOR'S  WALTER  CRONKITE 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  is  well  aware  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  television.  Because  of 
this  influence,  it  is  critically  important 
that  those  in  television  journalism  use 
their  access  to  the  medium  profession- 
ally and  responsibly. 

Gordon  Manuel,  news  director  at 
WABI  television  in  my  hometown  of 
Bangor,  Maine,  has  always  based  his 
successful  career  in  broadcast  journal- 
ism on  two  things:  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation to  getting  the  facts  straight.  I 
have  known  Gordon  since  before  I 
began  serving  in  Congress.  He  is  a  per- 
sistent interviewer  whose  questions 
are  always  tough— but  always  fair. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  a  profile  on  Gordon 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bangor 
Daily  News.  It  provides  an  informa- 
tive, behind-the-scenes  look  at  the 
career  of  this  very  successful  broad- 
cast journalist. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Bangor  Dally  News.  Jan.  30-31. 
1982] 

Gordon  Manoel:  A  Newsman  First,  Last, 

AND  Always 

(By  Chris  Palmer) 

In  a  world  where  "Take  This  Job  and 
Shove  It"  has  become  the  personal  theme 
song  of  many  a  disgruntled  employee, 
WABI-TV  is  fortunate  to  have  Gordon 
Manuel  as  Its  new  director.  The  man  doesn't 
Just  like  his  job,  he  loves  it. 

"It's  a  job  I— honest  to  God— feel  very 
lucky  to  have,"  says  Manuel,  who  began 
working  for  'Tfelejoumal  News"  as  a  report- 
er nearly  14  years  ago. 

Though  Russ  Van  Arsdale.  news  director 
at  WLBZ-TV,  Charmel  2,  and  a  former  re- 
ported under  Manuel,  says  his  previous  boss 
does  know  how  to  leave  the  office  behind 
(at  least  when  he  heads  for  the  golf  course), 
the  36-year-old  Guilford  native  gives  a  dif- 
ferent impression  when  you  talk  to  him  face 
to  face  about  the  joys  of  television  journal- 
ism. He  goes  for  shop  talk  like  a  dog  after  a 
fresh  bone. 

"I  love  this  business.  I  love  news,"  he  says. 
"And.  yes.  we  all  complain  about  the  pres- 
sures of  deadlines  and  the  stress,  but  it's 
funny,  when  it's  slow  we  all  sit  around  and 
grumble  because  there's  not  much  happen- 
ing." 

He  adds,  "If  I  have  more  than  two  weeks 
off  I  can't  wait  to  get  back.  If  I'm  lying  on 
the  beach  and  hear  a  siren,  my  tendency  is 
to  want  to  get  up  and  find  out  what  it  is." 

That  kind  of  all-consuming  Interest  in  the 
news  leads  Manuel's  colleagues  to  describe 
him  as  "no  nonsense."  "demanding."  "dili- 
gent," "a  hard  worker"  and  "dedicated." 
Jeanne  Meserve.  a  reporter  with  WTVR  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  who  once  worked  for 
Manuel,  says  he  has  "a  good  mix  of  quali- 
ties." 

"Gordon  has  a  good  sense  of  humor."  she 
commented,  "but  when  you  needed  a  disci- 
plinary hand,  he  was  good  at  that.  too. " 


The  man  "whose  whole  life  is  the  news" 
(according  to  WABI-TV  operations  manager 
Towle  Tompkins)  claims  he  grew  up  with 
only  one  goal  in  mind— to  work  in  television 
news  at  Channel  5. 

"Some  people  criticize  me  for  not  having 
more  goals."  Manuel  says.  Yet  the  lanky 
"Telejoumal"  chief,  by  being  a  staple  of  his 
station's  newscasts  for  so  many  years,  has 
given  those  broadcasts  a  depth  and  consist- 
ency that  is  rare  in  markets  the  size  of 
Bangor. 

"Someone  like  Gordon  *  •  *  who  has  built 
up  so  many  contacts  and  been  on  the  air  so 
many  years,"  says  Tompkins,  "can  do  noth- 
ing else  but  help  you.  When  he's  not  there, 
you  wonder  what's  wrong.  He  will  do  any- 
thing to  motivate  the  people  under  him  to 
get  the  news." 

Manuel  Is  too  modest,  though,  to  brag 
about  being  the  closest  thing  Maine  has  to  a 
young  Walter  Crankite.  He'd  rather  talk 
about  his  philosophies  of  news  gathering, 
and  how  It  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  crew 
where  the  average  length  of  stay  for  any 
staff  member  Is  only  18  months  to  two 
years. 

On  the  former,  Manuel— whose  career  In 
news  began  at  radio  stations  WNAC, 
Boston,  and  WOTW,  Nashua,  N.H..— has 
some  very  firm  ideas.  "Reporting  is  basically 
getting  your  facts  and  being  damn  sure  of 
your  facts,  and  reporting  them  accurately 
and  clearly. "  he  says. 

"I  believe  reporting  on  a  community  is 
maybe  reporting  something  that  a  local 
school  Is  doing."  he  continues.  "That  is  Im- 
portant to  that  neighborhood.  It  may  not  be 
important  to  the  people  In  Augusta  or 
£u;ross  the  nation,  but  it's  important  to  that 
area." 

Believing  that  the  visual  Impact  of  televi- 
sion is  its  forte,  Manuel  Icnows  it  is  also  the 
medium's  Achilles  heel.  "The  force  of  It."  he 
says,  "is  very  strong.  But  a  big  criticism  in 
TV  is  that  we  are  poor  In  our  writing  and  I 
think  that's  true.  We  rely  too  much  on  pic- 
tures, but  that  is  where  our  power  lies." 

That  power,  he  feels,  is  awesome.  "I  think 
we're  a  very,  very  powerful  medium,  of 
which  no  one  perhaps  really  understands 
the  true  power."  Manuel  says.  "It  scares  me 
sometimes  when  you  really  think  alsout  the 
fact  that  you're  going  Into  so  many  homes 
and  people  are  watching  you  and  trusting 
you.  I  take  that  very  seriously. 

The  inability  of  television  news  to  offer 
the  depth  of  coverage  available  in  newspa- 
pers also  bothers  Manuel. 

■Television  news  vas  very  suspect  nation- 
wide and  statewide  when  it  first  started 
out."  he  said.  "There  is  still  a  strong  suspi- 
cion. We  Icnow  the  majority  of  Americans  go 
to  television  news,  but  we're  still  a  headline 
service." 

Part  of  the  problem,  he  claims,  is  the 
brevity  of  most  TV  newscasts.  "You  take  a 
22-minute  newscast  and  you  have  four  min- 
utes for  sports  and  three  for  the  weather 
and  that  gives  us  only  15  minutes  for  news. 
I'll  be  the  first  to  tell  people  to  read  the 
newspaper  to  get  the  in-depth  perspective 
on  stories,  to  get  the  background." 

Manuel  says  one  of  his  goals  is  to  lobby 
for  more  on-air  time  for  his  newscasts,  as 
well  as  for  financial  backing  to  support  half- 
hour  local  documentaries. 

On  the  subject  of  his  being  the  mentor  to 
a  number  of  TV  journalists  who  have  gone 
on  to  bigger  markets  (e.g..  Meserve,  Michele 
Marsh,  Jonathan  Levlne,  Kent  Jarrell  and 
Patsy  Wiggins)  Manuel  admits  the  turnover 
problem  at  a  station  the  size  of  WABI  can 
be  bothersome. 
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"It's  frustrating,  but  it's  the  reality  of  the 
business, "  he  said,  adding  that  he  becomes 
irritated  with  the  amount  of  time  It  takes  to 
keep  filling  reporting  positions.  He  said  he 
has  received  as  many  as  150  applications  for 
a  job  opening  with  a  starting  salary  of  $200 
a  week— peanuts  compared  to  the  salaries 
available  in  larger  markets  that  many 
young  TV  journalists  are  really  after. 

■We  hire  them  raw. "  Manuel  said  of  his 
cub  reporters.  "They  might  have  a  college 
education.  They  might  have  a  year  of  radio 
background.  But  you  have  to  teach  them 
the  subtleties  that  perhaps  you  don't  learn 
in  the  classroom— how  to  approach  people 
for  an  interview  when  they're  nervous  about 
talking  to  you— the  small  tilings  that  are  so 
Important." 

He  said  he  also  has  to  train  newcomers  to 
the  business  to  curb  their  egos.  "You  have 
to  tone  down  some  new  people,  to  let  them 
know  they're  not  going  to  be  the  top  Water- 
gate reporter  that  perhaps  they  were  lead 
to  believe  in  journalism  school.  There  just 
aren't  those  big  exploding  stories  or  scan- 
dals bursting  out  on  the  hour  every  hour." 
Another  thing  Manuel  won't  allow  on  his 
news  set  or  from  his  staff  is  "happy  talk"— 
irrelevant  chitchat  to  hype  the  broadcast's 
entertainment  value.  "I'm  adamantly  op- 
posed to  happy  talk."  the  newsman  said.  "I 
believe  that  when  you  deliver  the  news  you 
should  try  to  be  relaxed— you  should  try  to 
let  people  know  that  tomorrow  will  be  here 
no  matter  how  bad  today  might  sound.  But 
when  happy  talk  came  along  in  the  mid-'70s. 
some  stations  in  other  markets  really  went 
overboard.  I  felt  it  was  hurting  the  credibil- 
ity of  television  news." 

Manuel  demands  the  same  dedication  to 
credibility  from  his  reporters  as  he  does 
from  himself.  He  said  there  is  a  tendency 
among  people  coming  into  TV  news  right 
out  of  school  to  be  thinking  ""only  about  the 
cosmetics"  and  forgetting  "that  there's  got 
to  be  some  meat  behind  it." 

"A  lot  of  people  coming  into  television  are 
thinking  of  big  bucks  and  'oig  markets  and 
sitting  and  looking  pretty  on  the  set,"  he 
said.  "And  I  understand  that's  the  way  It's 
going  and  we  have  to  be  concerned  about 
the  cosmetics.  We're  seeing  all  the  network 
newscasts  getting  flashier,  with  more  tech- 
nical production  and  the  public  likes  it  be- 
cause it's  easier  to  understand  and  it  looks 
attractive  and  I  thoroughly  endorse  it,  but 
God  help  us  If  the  reporters  who  are  out 
there  smiling  with  their  capped  teeth  don't 
know  what  the  hell  they're  doing." 

Cooling  down  a  bit.  Manual  pointed  to  the 
rewards  of  being  a  working  "teacher. "  "I  get 
satisfaction  out  of  seeing  new  people  come 
In  who  don't  know  how  to  approach  an 
Interview  or  put  together  a  story  and  a  year 
later  they're  bringing  a  lot  of  credit  to  the 
station  and  to  me." 

The  news  director  who  hates  Mondays 
("because  they're  slow  news  days")  and  who 
honed  his  reporting  skills  by  covering  the 
State  House  for  six  years,  credits  WABI 
general  manager  George  Gonyar  with 
teaching  him  many  of  the  techniques  of  the 
business. 

"He  taught  me  an  awful  lot,"  he  says  of 
his  boss.  "I'm  not  saying  this  to  fluff 
anyone,  but  when  I  came  up  here  I  was  aw- 
fully green  and  I  leaned  on  him  for  a  lot  of 
Insight,  because  he  knows  this  business 
better  than  Ml  ever  know  it. 

"He  taught  me  a  lot  about  how  to  go  after 
news  and  how  to  develop  stories  with  an  im- 
posing camera. "  he  continued.  "It  was  kind 
of  tough  in  those  days  to  go  into  someone's 
office  and  ask  them  to  relax  when  you  had 


three  lights  shinning  on  them  and  you  had 
a  big  camera  that  squeaked  every  time  you 
turned  it  on." 

Despite  the  technical  drawbacks.  Manuel 
remembers  those  old  days  somewhat  nostal- 
gically. "I  recall  going  out  on  nighttime 
story  assignments  with  a  Polaroid  camera," 
he  chuckled.  "You'd  take  a  picture  which 
would  hopefuUy  come  out  and  then  we  had 
a  special  lens  we  put  on  the  black  and  white 
TV  camera  that  blew  up  that  Polaroid  pic- 
ture to  full  screen.  Then  you'd  show  your 
picture  and  ready  your  story  underneath 
it." 

The  Polaroid  process  ended,  he  added, 
shortly  after  he  had  joined  the  Channel  5 
news  staff.  He  left  the  camera  on  top  of  the 
car  one  night  before  taking  off  on  a  story 
assignment,  and  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

The  Polaroid  was  eventually  replaced  by 
film,  which  had  the  disadvantage  of  added 
processing  time.  "It  was  kind  of  funny  to  get 
back  to  the  station  at  9:30  at  night,  run  into 
the  darkroom  and  change  the  chemicals  on 
the  processor,  turn  off  the  lights,  put  your 
film  on  the  processor,  run  it  through,  edit 
it,  put  that  film  on  your  total  newsreel  (the 
films  you  had  at  6  o'clock)  and  then  fly  onto 
the  11  o'clock  set  to  do  the  news.  But  it  was 
a  great  experience.  It  Uught  you  how  much 
you  can  do  when  you  know  there's  no  one 
else  to  do  it  but  you." 

Manuel  doesn't  miss  the  Polaroid  days  nor 
the  film  days— which  have  now  become  the 
videotape  days.  Not  surprisingly,  what  he 
really  misses  is  being  close  to  the  news. 

"There  are  days  I  wish  I  were  out  on  the 
road  doing  a  story  instead  of  assigning  it  to 
still  a  reporter,"  he  says  with  a  smile. 

On  his  off  hours,  Manuel,  who  lives  in 
Hampden  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
leads  a  quiet  life  sparked  only  by  card 
games  with  friends,  visits  to  various  family 
members,  an  occasional  movie  and,  when 
the  weather  is  right,  rides  on  Sebec  Lake  in 
his  motor  boat. 

"I'm  just  the  average  person  at  home," 
Manuel  says,  "I  mow  the  lawn.  I  shovel  the 
snow  ...  I  do  repairs  around  the  house.  I 
cut  firewood."  His  high-pressure  work  week 
of  "55-60  hours"  means  he  spends  most  of 
his  time  off  trying  to  recharge  his  batteries. 
"I'm  not  that  exciting  an  individual. "  he 
says  when  pushed. 

With  no  ambition  to  leave  the  company 
that  hired  him  for  $90  a  week  back  In  1968. 
Manuel  is  content  to  stick  around  and  give 
his  all  toward  improving  TV  journalism  at 
the  grassroots  level.  "I  love  Maine,"  he  says. 
"I  love  the  people.  To  me,  all  the  pressures 
and  all  the  challenges  that  you  can  find  in 
the  big  market  are  here."* 


SELP-REGULATORY  PROCESS 
FOR  ADVERTISING 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  10 
years  ago,  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  American  Adver- 
tising Federation,  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  and  the  Council 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  estab- 
lished a  self-regulatory  process  for  ad- 
vertising. While  I  am  sure  that  the 
vast  majority  of  advertising  agencies 
and  the  vast  majority  of  advertisers 
consider  truthful  advertising  to  be  in 
their  own  best  interest,  the  advertising 
industry  has  chosen  not  to  trust  mat- 
ters of  truth  and  accuracy  to  the  indi- 
vidual conscience. 


Instead,  the  three  major  advertising 
associations  and  the  Coimcil  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  have  worked  togeth- 
er and  developed  a  series  of  codes  and 
the  mechanisms  to  enforce  them.  The 
two  principal  administrative  bodies  in 
this  self-regulatory  process,  the  Na- 
tional Advertising  Division  of  the 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
and  the  National  Advertising  Review 
Board,  have  just  completed  their  first 
decade  of  service  with  a  notable  record 
of  success. 

According  to  a  recent  presentation 
given  by  these  groups  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  staff,  since 
1971,  NAD  has  processed  some  6,000 
matters,  of  which  1.860  were  full- 
fledged  investigations  or  cases.  In  98 
percent  of  the  cases  the  issue  was  re- 
solved either  by  voluntary  compliance 
on  the  part  of  the  advertisers  or  dis- 
missal of  the  complaint.  In  only  2  per- 
cent of  all  cases  has  it  been  necessary 
to  appeal  to  higher  authority,  the 
NARB.  In  no  case  has  an  advertiser  re- 
fused to  abide  by  the  final  decision  of 
these  bodies. 

The  NAD  initiates  about  45  percent 
of  its  cases  from  its  own  monitoring, 
with  another  37  percent  being  compet- 
itor challenges.  The  remainder  are 
consumer  complaints— either  directly 
to  the  NAD  or  to  the  151  local  Better 
Business  Bureaus.  (Children's  adver- 
tising is  treated  as  a  special  category 
requiring  specialized  expertise  In  the 
area  of  children's  developing  percep- 
tions. A  special  section  within  the 
NAD,  the  Children's  Advertising 
Review  Unit  monitors  children's  ad- 
vertising, both  broadcast  and  print, 
with  particular  care.) 

When  the  NAD  concludes  that  a 
claim  or  an  advertising  approach  is 
questionable,  they  work  with  the  ad- 
vertiser at  the  top  management  level 
to  find  an  acceptable  solution.  The 
NAD  relies  on  the  advertiser  to  co- 
operate voluntarily  by  setting  straight 
anything  judged  to  be  misleading.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  matter 
is  resolved  here. 

A  very  few  cases,  however,  are  ap- 
pealed to  the  NARB  Chairman,  who 
appoints  a  5-member  panel  from  the 
50-member  board  of  industry,  con- 
sumer, and  academic  leaders  and  holds 
hearings  on  the  matter.  An  advertis- 
er's refusal  to  comply  with  an  adverse 
decision  of  the  NARB  would  result  in 
the  matter  being  forwarded  to  the  ap- 
propriate Government  enforcement 
agency  for  further  action. 

Advertiser  acceptance  of  NARB  deci- 
sions to  date  has  made  this  final  step 
unnecessary  in  any  instance.  Over  10 
years,  the  NAD-NARB  system  has 
become  an  accepted  force  for  the  bet- 
terment of  advertising,  benefiting 
both  the  consumer  and  the  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
workable  programs  for  industry  self- 
regulation,  because  they  often  obviate 
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the  need  for  Government  intrusion 
into  the  marketplace.  In  the  case  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. Congress  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
quire the  agency  to  defer  to  voluntary 
consumer  product  safety  standards 
rather  than  issuing  mandatory  stand- 
ards when  voluntary  standards  were 
effective.  I  commend  the  advertising 
industry  for  its  efforts,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  and  other 
self-regulatory  groups  in  the  future.* 


THE  COURT  STRIPPERS 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  a  major- 
ity of  this  body  voted  last  Friday  to 
deny  our  Federal  courts  the  power  to 
issue  orders  directing  schoolbusing  to 
end  segregation  except  under  narrowly 
defined  limits.  I  am  not  rising  at  this 
moment  to  defend  busing  or  to  raise 
any  of  the  other  issues  that  have 
prompted  court  limitation  bills  during 
this  session.  Many  of  my  constituents 
and  many  lawyers,  judges,  scholars, 
and  public  officials  throughout  the 
country  are  alarmed  by  what  we  did 
on  Friday  and  what  will  happen  to  the 
independence  of  our  judicial  system  if 
our  action  signals  the  beginning  of  a 
trend. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  devot- 
ed its  lead  editorial  to  this  danger, 
headlining  it  as  "The  Court  Strip- 
pers." I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Record,  and  I  commend 
it  to  all  of  my  colleagues.  It  ends  with 
a  good  formula  for  Congress  in  dealing 
with  the  judiciary:  "It  should  defend 
the  courts,  not  assault  them." 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Court  Strippers 

Some  senators  want  to  rewrite  the  old 
maxim  that  for  every  wrong  there's  a 
remedy.  The  current  right-wing  version  is 
that  for  every  right  that  the  Federal  courts 
recognize,  there  should  be  a  law  that  strips 
the  courts  of  the  power  to  enforce  it. 

In  one  bill  after  another.  Congressmen 
want  to  tell  Federal  courts  to  stay  out  of  im- 
portant, controversial  cases.  It's  an  easy  way 
to  tame  an  over-active  judiciary,  say  voices 
on  the  right.  But  if  they  were  true  conserv- 
atives, they  would  recognize  these  court- 
stripping  bills  for  what  they  really  are: 
cheap  attaclis  on  the  Constitution. 

On  the  Senate  floor  now,  the  attack  is  on 
busing,  via  an  appropriations  rider  that  for- 
bids busing  even  when  it  is  the  only  remedy 
for  purposeful  school  segregation.  Later 
there  will  be  a  bill  directing  Federal  courts 
to  reopen  old  school  cases  and  abandon 
milder  desegregation  remedies  unless  mi- 
norities can  prove  their  cases  all  over  again. 

Then  there's  a  bill  to  define  abortion  as 
murder  and  deny  Federal  courts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  power  to  say  the  contrary. 
Another  bill  would  forbid  Federal  court  in- 
terference with  "voluntary"  public  school 
prayer  as  defined  by  those  who  want  to 
skirt  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

All  these  are  offered  as  perfectly  proper 
court-regulating  measures.  All  are  of  dubi- 
ous constitutionality.  All  are  dangerous. 

Is  that  merely  partisan  opinion?  Its 
shared  by  distinguished  lawyers  of  all  politi- 
cal coloration. 


The  American  Bar  Association  president. 
David  Brink,  fears  the  court-stripping  bills 
will  create  "the  most  serious  constitutional 
crisis  since  our  great  Civil  War."  The  chief 
justices  of  all  50  states  call  the  idea  "a  haz- 
ardous experiment  with  the  nation's  judicial 
system."  Retired  Justice  Potter  Stewart  said 
last  year  that  he  was  glad  he  wouldn't  have 
to  review  such  laws  "and  I  hope  this  Court 
will  never  have  to  wrestle  with  such  ques- 
tions because  1  hope  that  no  such  legislation 
will  be  enacted." 

Robert  Bork.  a  critic  of  many  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  has  made  clear  his  belief 
that  court-stripping  is  no  way  to  deal  with 
unpopular  rulings:  his  conservative  creden- 
tials are  such  that  President  Reagan  has 
named  him  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Washington. 

One  of  the  few  notable  lawyers  missing 
from  this  company  is  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith.  The  danger  of  these 
court -stripping  bills  is  appreciated  at  every 
level  of  the  Justice  Department  but  the  top 
one.  He  seems  to  fear  the  wrath  of  the  new 
right  more  than  the  destruction  of  old 
rights. 

The  court-baiting  senators  are  right  when 
they  say  the  Constitution  allows  Congress 
to  change  Federal  court  jurisdiction  and 
regulate  the  Supreme  Court's  review 
powers.  But  that  is  a  lot  different  from  in- 
sisting that  Congress  can  selectively  wipe 
out  constitutional  rights  by  cutting  citizens 
off  from  Federal  courts. 

It's  sad  that  other  senators,  like  Lowell 
Weicker  of  Connecticut,  should  have  to  fili- 
buster to  make  the  point:  bills  like  the  anti- 
busing  measures  are  umpire-killing  tricks, 
their  anti-constitutional  purpose  only  thinly 
disguised.  But  it's  not  too  late  for  Congress 
to  wake  up  and  recognize  what  it  is  being 
asked  to  do.  It  should  defend  the  courts,  not 
assault  them.* 


February  9,  1982 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  the  act  in  excess  of  $25  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received. 

One  of  the  attached  notifications  is 
for  the  proposed  sale  of  F-16's  to  Ven- 
ezuela. This  notification  was  initially 
received  on  December  4,  1981.  On  De- 
cember 16,  1981,  the  notification  was 
withdrawn  by  the  administration  with 
our  agreement  so  that  the  Congress 
would  have  30  days  in  session  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  sale. 

The  notification  follows: 


Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  18.  1982. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaiiman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing   herewith    Transmittal    No.    82-12    and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Venezuela  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $615  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

James  Ahmann. 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-12 
notice  of  proposed  issuance  of  letter  or 

OFFER    PURSUANT  TO    SECTION    36  (bi    OF   THE 
ARMS  EXPORT  COHTROL  ACT 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Venezuela. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment* $319 

Other $296 

Total $615 

'As  included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Eighteen  P-16A  and  6  F-16B  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  with  related  spare  parts, 
training,  technical  assistance,  and  support 
items. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(SGA). 

(v)  Sales  commission.  Fee,  etc.,  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
January  13, 1982. 

PoLicT  Justification 

VENEZUELA— F- 16  AIRCRAFT 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  18  F-16A  and  6  F- 
16B  tactical  fighter  aircraft  with  related 
spare  parts,  training,  technical  assistance, 
and  support  items  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$615  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  im- 
proving the  defense  capabilities  of  a  friend- 
ly democratic  country  which  is  a  continuing 
force  for  stability  in  Latin  America. 

Venezuela  requires  replacements  for  its 
aging  CF-5A  and  MIRAGE  aircraft.  This 
sale  should  significantly  enhance  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Air  Force's  (VAF)  capabilities  and 
should  aid  in  modernizing  existing  VAF  fa- 
cilities and  the  lojistical  infrastructure. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  alter  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  of  Fort  Worth. 
Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  may  require 
the  assignment  of  additional  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  contractor  personnel  to  Venezuela 
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for  short  term  training  purposes.  Also,  con-  personnel  to  provide  a  Quality  Assurance  in  th*.  noct  v.o=  ^^....k>  ♦»!... 

tractor  assistance  may  be  required  for  main-  Team  during  item  deliveries           Assurance  "l  the  past  has  sought  to  isolate  our 

tenance  support  during  the  first  Vh  years  of  There  will  be  minimal  impact  on  U  S  de-  '^""^''^     '^''*°«     disputes,     ultimately 

operation.  fense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale  •  agreeing  to  the  least  common  denomi- 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  nator  of    "concessions"  that  they  be- 

defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.  Rirf-TPTJor-T-rv  tqqttit  "^''^  *'"  appease  the  frictions  of  the 

„  ~~    „  THE  RECIPROCITY  ISSUE  moment.  I  believe  that  there  Is  implic- 

^isTAiJi^EAJLcY  •  ^'■-  °OLE.  Mr.  President,  the  1981  it  in  this  approach  an  underlying  cyni- 

Washington,  D.C.  January  26.  1982.  merchandise   trade   data  released   re-  cism     even    contemptuousness,    about 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy  cently  by  the  Commerce  Department  the  U.S.  export  interest  and  potential. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  ^""^  °^  special  concern  to  me  and,  I  be-  I  know  that  U.S.  firms  can  compete— 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  lieve,  the  many  other  Members  who  and  I  am  committed  to  seeking  a  trad- 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re-  have  spoken  out  on  the  need  to  seek  ing  relationship  that  will  allow  them 

porting  requiremente  of  Section  36(b)  of  the  meaningful     guarantees     of     market  to   do   so.   Professor   Samuelson   con- 

fnTherewUh  T°ram.Ltui  No  ^2  2Tcon"  f^''^^  ^^""S^^  ^°'  ^'^^  ^'^P"^^'  ^hile  eludes  his  article  by  commenting  that 

ceUrth? Depart^^nt  of  The  S^^^  oontSnin'^tn^H^'^r  ^"-  ^^op^i"  rcP°'^  7'''    ^'KKf^^  .b^"*"    to    imports    (in 

posed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Pakistan  for  de-  contmued  to  decline  m  1981.  U.S.  ex-  Japan)  today  is  a  state  of  mind."  That 

fense  articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  ^°^^  dropped  2  percent  and  other  im-  state  of  mind  must  change. 

$30  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deliv-  Po^ts  increased.  This  resulted  in  a  13-  I  ask  that  Professor  Samuelson's  ar- 

ered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  modify  the  percent  greater  deficit  than  in  1980.  tide  be  included  in  the  Record  for  the 

news  media.  The  Finance  Committee  is  examin-  benefit  of  the  Members 

Sincerely.  ing  the  reasons  for  this  declining  per-  The  article  follows- 

""?,.i;t,^,o,.  arp^re.  '^^i^x  S"Kr  r^  r  *""'""»"  '-■  ^«  ••  ■»«' 

chaired    by    Senator    Danfohth     win  (By  Robert  J.  SamueUon) 

"^oX^uR^-u^r^rSo^;:  Te.^ror^  ^o^f-  ^-L^  Thu,3da''y^e°b''r™ary"l';!  ,  J-^T"  ^,f 'f'  ^  '-e  this  coun- 

arms  export  control  ACT  O"  ^'^c  advcrsc  effects  of  European  ag-  y^  *"'"  ^.E?^*^  feeling  about  the  prospecu 

(1)  Propsective  Purchaser:  Pakistan.  ricultural  policies  on  U.S.  agricultural  Stl SS'„"  j"!^^"^""  h'e  '^LtTZ  ^nt" 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  exports.  We  expect  the  administration  causes  a^eJaoan^  ^i.nn™^!1               °^ 

„aiion  to  discuss  the  adequacy-or  inadequa-  succlls-I^d  the  enw  k  st^^Tth^w^^?" 

Major  Defense  Equipment- $27  cy-of   our   international   agreements  Zd^eTHl^t^Z^^'Zi^i^ZM^y 

"^"^' *?  and  domestic  law  to  provide  relief  to  of  the  Japanese,  Neither  seems  likely  to  dis- 

•Potal                                               $30  °^^  farmers  for  unfair  practices  that  appear  soon. 

. .   .    ,  J  J7  .r  .7o  w ^^   seriously   retarding   their   export  West-particularly  the  United  States-and 

tr.eyZ':^uo'^J''T^^ic''T'^'te^!^o^  fl°^^^-  The  1981  trade  figures  bear  i^^JZZ^°'°''°^ '^  ^\r'''^ '^<^  ^^- 

(ITAR)                                              xvcBumwuiii!  j.jjjg  harm  out.  current  combat  is  no  exception.  First  there 

n».n«o„,i«.i f  *^   ,          o      <       r..  Perhaps  foremost  on  the  minds  of  ^^    vague    rumblings    in    Congress    that 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of-  ^^^  Members  however  is  the  contin  so'nethmg  "  must  be  done.  The  administra- 
^^"i?**;  Thirty-six  M109A2  155mm  self-pro-  "^^  Sre  of  oJrexDorfei  to  nSrr*i  "°"  ^^^"  '^^'^^^^  protectionism,  but  subtly 
pelled  howitzers,  spare  parts,  training,  and  Hf°  „,,uft^.5:  °^:  exporters  to  pierce  encourages  congressional  discontent.  Final- 
technical  assistance.  the  multitude  of  import  barriers  that  ly.  it  uses  that  discontent  to  wheedle  conces- 
(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VBN).  many  of  our  trading  partners  throw  sions  from  Japanese  who  resist  all  the  way 
(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid.  Of-  up.  Legislation  introduced  recently  by  What  makes  the  most  recent  episode  ex- 
fered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None.  Senators  Heinz;  Roth.  Chafee.  and  traordinary  is  the  nature  of  the  redress 
i.  ylo^rf  A  °J  Technology  ConUmed  Inouye.  Symms.  and  Kasten.  and  to  be  ^€^"8  demanded.  The  objective  seems  noth- 
^onosS  to'l^%1^ri  vnn'ir  ''^^  introduced  in  the  near  future.  I  under-  '"«  less  than  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the 
'^vnect^^2!°Re^r included  in  report  f^and  by  Senator  Danporth.  attest  to  ^^'^ted  s5^"i$i3Tbilirorlr8l  t^'jan^if 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981.  ^he    widespread    feeling    that    where  nesTstatiS.^)  llid  the  S 

(Viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  «nns  are  willing  and  able  to  compete  u ^$io  3  So^  "l-hls  k  X*^..  ri^^n^J 

January  26, 1982.  abroad,  they  must  be  given  the  chance  Syond' doTng°"eicS\Tth  tTeVe^^'^S 

POLICY  J^iFicATiov  IZ  ^ "  ^°'  l^K^.  ^^!i  ^^^^^L^  °"*"  "^"^  °"  "^^P"^'^  ^^P*""^  Significantly,  U.S. 

f oLicY  JUSTIFICATION  that  opportunity  to  others.  These  bills  and  European  officials  simply  haven't  iden- 

PAKISTAN-M109A2  Howir^ERs  are  serious  efforts  to  redress  manifest  tified  types  of  Western  exports  now  being 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  request-  unfairness  in  the  international  trading  excluded  in  large  quantities  from  Japan, 
ed  the  purchase  of  an  additional  36  M109A2  system,  and  I  commend  them  to  the  ^^  °"^  l^^^l-  't  is  hard  not  to  take  the  out- 
155mm  self-propelled  howitzers,  spare  parts.  Members'  earnest  consideration  *^^^^  °^  anti-Japanese  sentiment  as  scape- 
training,  and  technical  assistance  at  an  estl-  The  Washineton  Post  of  Pehrnnrv  Q  Koating-  The  United  States  and  Europe  are 
mated  cost  of  $30  million.  carried  a^excllfent  article  bv  Robert  ^^^^^  '"  ^'"'"P^  '^'^-  ^^  comparison,  Jean's 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign  j     Qf^.TTic^r,     it^    ^!^  i     ^  Robert  economy  is  relatively  healthy.  Japan's  un- 

policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en-  J'    Samuelson.    the    noted    economist,  employment  rate  is  2.2  percent    and  eco- 

abling  Pakistan  to  increase  its  capability  to  that   cogently   capsulizes   the   role   of  nomic    growth-though    relatively    low    by 

provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense.  Japan  in  the  world's  drift  toward  pro-  Japanese  standards— is  expected  to  be  about 

particularly  in  view  of  the  increased  threat  tectionism— a    path    I    hope    we    can  3  Vi  to  5  percent  in  the  next  year, 

resulting  from  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af-  avoid.  As  Professor  Samuelson  puts  it:  But,  especially  after  two  weeks  of  inter- 

ghanistwL                     „.    r,  ,,.  ,                ,  The  continuation  of  Japan's  huge  trade  viewing  here,  it  U  equally  difficult  to  ignore 

fhlll  y.?Zl^,          .•  ^^^f}!^    '■«'"jf«  surpluses  attests  to  the  basic  Japanese  atti-  J*P"»'«  culpability  in  the  drift  toward  pro- 

InH  ttSSn^  n?°tH^'""^  f^f  "P«^,?^'"8  tude  toward  open  trade:  It  is  a  one-sfded  tectionism.  Free  trade,  like  any  other  inter- 

and  standardizing  of  their  existing  artillery  affair,    an    avenue    by    which    Japan    can  national  regime,  can  exist  only  so  long  as 

as  a  part  of  Pakistan  s  overall  force  modem-  export    manufactured    goods    and    import  Participating    states    feel    it    serves    their 

izaiion  plan.                   .  needed  raw  materials.  mutual  self-interest.  As  a  sUte  with  one  of 

The  sale  oi  this  equipment  and  support  tt     *     ^w            .    i.              ,      -  „  the   largest   stakes    in   or>«»n    tniit>     lanon 

Will  not  substantially  a^ter  the  overall  /nJll-  ^  He  further  points  out  the  fallacy  in  ough  tto  havl^en  enerS  in  tudeS 

tary  balance  in  the  region.  this  self -destructive  attitude:  But  it  hasn't  been  Comider              <i«'ense. 

The   prime   contractor   for   the   M109A2  The  overwhelming  reality  about  Japan's  u  S  cigarette  makers  c^nnnt  k^ii  .fr»«iv  i„ 

155mm  self-propelled  howitzers  will  be  the  exports-more  important  than  their  quality  j^p^    The  gov?i?ment  Wk  fnd  tnhi^n 

?en.^"v1^fn'fa"^^""-^°^'^°"^"'^°^^°'''-  n^eSher""'"""""^-'^    ''^^    "°    °"^  r^'o^JylnZTreT^SL^^'sSr^ 

Pennsylvania.  needs  them.  only  20,000  of  280.000  outlete,  and  prices  of 

the^«Spn^of°VJ'^T't'^;?''"  '■^''""■?  ^   ^^'■^^   ^'^^    ^^^   ^"'^°'"   *^«"    ^^  American   cigarettes   are   kept   abou  tone- 

the  assignment  of  five  U.S.   Government  notes  that  the  Government  of  Japan  third  higher  than  Japanese. 
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Severe  import  quotas  remain  on  beef  and 
oranges— an  outrage  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  also  to  Australia,  a  major  beef 
exporter. 

Despite  a  recent  reduction.  Japan  still  im- 
poses a  high  duty  (a  minimum  of  36  per- 
cent) on  Scotch  whisky— an  affront  to  the 
British,  who  have  pressed  for  steep  cuts  for 
years. 

Lifting  these  restrictions  would  alter 
Japan's  huge  trade  surplus  only  slightly. 
but  their  continuation  attests  to  the  basic 
Japanese  attitude  toward  open  trade:  It  is  a 
one-sided  affair,  an  avenue  by  which  Japan 
can  export  manufactured  goods  and  import 
needed  raw  materials. 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  when  Japan  was 
short  of  foreign  exchange,  protectionism 
was  official  policy  embodied  in  tariffs, 
import  licenses  and  other  restrictions.  But 
even  though  most  restrictions  have  disap- 
peared, the  state  of  mind  continues. 

Japanese  politicians  and  officials  leave  the 
distinct  Impression  that  everybody  but 
Japan  ought  to  pay  the  political  price  of 
open  trade.  Although  farm  families  now 
constitute  less  than  one-seventh  of  Japan's 
population— and  most  of  those  are  part-time 
farmers— the  government  regularly  has  re- 
sisted lifting  the  beef  and  citrus  quotas. 
Likewise,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  jealously 
protects  the  tobacco  monopoly,  which  pro- 
vides government  revenues. 

Even  the  way  the  Japanese  tallt  about 
their  trade  disputes  is  revealing  of  their 
narrow  world  view.  They  forever  refer  to 
the  easing  of  "trade  frictions,"  as  if  once  the 
squeaky  wheel  is  found,  a  bit  of  "oil"  will 
make  the  "friction"  vanish. 

The  result  has  been,  over  the  years,  a 
series  of  exasperating  trade  disputes.  In 
each,  the  Japanese  ultimately  manage  to 
find  concessions  to  satisfy  U.S.  political  in- 
terests. Yet  the  fact  that  new  concessions 
always  emerge  only  deepens  American  (and 
European)  suspicions  of  still  additional 
layers  of  protection. 

All  this  had  left  Japan  with  virtually  no 
political  good  will  with  which  to  defend 
itself  against  unreasonable  demands.  And  it 
is  enormously  vulnerable,  for  the  overriding 
reality  about  Japan's  exports— more  impor- 
tant than  their  quality  or  price  competitive- 
ness—is that  no  one  needs  them. 

Japan  needs  the  wood,  coal,  oil  and  grain 
it  imports,  but  the  United  States  does  not 
need  the  autos  and  steel  that  constitute 
about  half  of  Japan's  exports  to  the  United 
States.  American  industries  would  gladly  fill 
the  demand.  With  some  exceptions  (stereos, 
video  tape  recorders,  motorcycles),  the  same 
is  true  of  most  Japanese  products. 

In  the  end,  the  drift  toward  protection- 
ism—now garbed  in  the  new  phraseology  of 
"reciprocity"- is  likely  to  help  neither  the 
West's  sick  economies  nor  Japan's  healthy 
one.  The  Japanese  are  correct  when  they 
say  that  bilateral  trade  balances  have  no 
proper  place  in  a  world  of  open  trade.  Coun- 
tries' trade  patterns  reflect  their  economic 
strength  and  needs,  and  any  attempt  to 
focus  on  trade  balances  between  nations 
upsets  this.  The  United  States,  for  instance 
has  a  large  surplus  with  Europe. 

Much  of  the  Western  failure  to  sell  in 
Japan  reflects  inadequate  effort,  but  it  is 
also  a  failure  to  which  the  Japanese  contrib- 
uted. Their  success  in  the  United  States  re- 
flects their  ability  to  surmount  obstacles  of 
language,  marketing  and  product  quality. 
But  they  also  had  ample  American  help.  In 
consumer  electronics,  large  U.S.  buyers 
(Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co..  Radio  Shack 
Corp.)  gave  the  Japanese  their  initial  foot- 


hold by  placing  huge  orders.  Even  in  cars, 
the  Japanese  could  rely  on  enthusiastic  U.S. 
dealers. 

This  is  what  an  open  market  is  all  about, 
but  it  is  not  what  Japan  is  about.  The  big- 
gest barrier  to  imports  today  is  a  state  of 
mind.  If  changing  that  is  asking  too  much— 
as  many  Japanese  think  it  is— this  is  precise- 
ly what  has  helped  bring  Japan  and  the 
West  to  the  edge  of  a  mutually  destructive 
trade  war.* 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receiveci  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25 
million,  or  in  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  in  the  act, 
those  in  excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  14  such  notifications  have 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  preliminary  no- 
tifications at  the  office  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229, 
Dirksen  Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  17 Dec.  1981. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12283/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk. 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  NATO  country  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.  29  Dec.  1981. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12605/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1B76,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 


rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  an  East  Asian  country  tentative- 
ly estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 
I  Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  29  Dec.  1981. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12208/81ct 
Dr.  Hams  Binnotduk. 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,    U.S.   Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  NATO  country  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 
I  Director. 

Defense  SECURrrY  Assistance  Agency. 

Wa^ington,  D.C,  29  Dec.  1981. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12192/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnxndijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,    Committee  on 
Foreign  Reiations,    U.S.   Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binncndijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  North  African  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.  29  Dec.  1981. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12182/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnxndijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member,    Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Bimnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C.  29  Dec.  1981. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12803/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional   Staff  Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign    Relations.    U.S.    Senate.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the   instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department   of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  for 
major  defense  equipment   tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C.  29  Dec.  1981. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12949/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional   Staff  Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign    Relations.    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   instruction   of  the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  for 
major  defense  equipment   tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Wasmngton.  D.C.  18  Jan.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-13043/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional   Staff  Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations.    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advi-sed  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southw-est  Asian  country  for 
major  defense   equipment   tentatively   esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

James  Ahmann. 
Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.  21  Jan.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-13087/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member.    Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations.    U.S.    Senate.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 


tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  country  ten- 
tatively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50 
million. 

Sincerely. 

James  Ahmann, 
Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.  21  Jan.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-13092/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations.    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the   instruction  of  the  Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  country  ten- 
tatively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50 
million. 

Sincerely. 

James  Ahmann. 
Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.  22  Jan.  1982. 

In  reply  refer  to:  I-13086/81ct 

Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
Stale.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

James  Ahmann. 
Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  25  Jan.  1982. 

In  reply  refer  to:  I-13131/81ct 

Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  an  East  Asian  country  estimated 
to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  million. 
Sincerely, 

James  Ahmann, 
Acting  Director. 
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Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C.  26  Jan.  1982 

In  reply  refer  to:  I-03716/81ct 

Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  SUte  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

James  Ahmann, 
Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.  26  Jan.  1982. 

In  reply  refer  to:  I-13044/81ct 

Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  I>epartment  of  Sute  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  European  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  million. 
Sincerely. 

James  Ahmann. 
Acting  Director.^ 


SHORTCHANGING  AMERICAS 
FUTURE 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  proposed 
by  the  Reagan  administration  advo- 
cates severe  reductions  in  spending  for 
higher  education.  Particularly  hard 
hit  are  programs  for  student  assist- 
ance, including  Pell  grants,  student 
loans,  work-study,  and  upward  bound. 
Of  all  of  the  funding  cuts  in  this 
budget,  these  may  well  be  the  most  ill- 
founded,  short-sighted,  and.  ultimate- 
ly, the  most  harmful  to  the  national 
interest. 

This  adt-inistration  never  misses  an 
opportunity  to  proclaim  its  reverence 
for  protecting  the  national  security 
and  enhancing  investment.  In  light  of 
that  rhetoric,  the  disdain  for  higher 
education  is  terribly  ironic. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  more  es- 
sential component  of  national  security 
in  this  modern,  complex  world  than  a 
citizenry  which  reaches  the  full  poten- 
tial of  its  talents  and  intelligence. 

Similarly,  no  investment  is  more 
critical  to  our  future  as  a  society  than 
educating  our  young  people  for  the 
challenges  of  the  decades  ahead. 
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Mr.  President,  the  case  for  a  con- 
tinuing, substantial  commitment  of 
Federal  resources  to  higher  education 
is  eloquently  made  by  Michael  Sovern. 
president  of  Columbia  University,  in 
an  article  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  magazine.  Yesterday's  Times  re- 
ported that  many  colleges  are  already 
being  forced  to  revise  their  admissions 
procedures  in  order  to  compensate  for 
the  harsh  budget  proposals.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  that  financial  ability— 
not  intellectual  promise— may  deter- 
mine whether  some  students  have  the 
opportunity  for  a  higher  education  in 
the  future. 

I  ask  that  these  two  articles  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7,  1982] 

The  Case  for  Keeping  U.S.  Aid  to  Colleges 

(By  Michael  I.  Severn) 

•If  you  think  education  is  expensive," 
goes  an  old  college  fund-raising  maxim,  "try 
ignorance."  The  warning  is  timely. 

At  a  time  when  Government  should  be 
making  major  new  investments  In  campus 
research,  vital  to  raising  national  productivi- 
ty, the  Reagan  Administration  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  "economies"  that 
will  drastically  curUil  research  efforts  in 
the  nation's  universities,  turn  many  of  the 
best  minds  of  a  generation  away  from  ca- 
reers in  education  and  research,  and  close 
the  door  to  first-rate  young  people  who 
cannot  pay  today's  tuitions. 

Obviously,  those  assigning  us  the  loser's 
role  in  the  international  technology  compe- 
tition have  not  intended  these  conse- 
quences. Commenting  on  the  entire  Federal 
budget,  David  Stockman  himself  conceded 
that  "we  didn't  think  it  all  the  way 
through." 

It  is,  however,  not  too  late  to  think  it  all 
the  way  through  and  reverse  the  damaging 
cuts  in  student  aid  as  well  as  cuts  in  the 
funding  of  new  scientific  equipment  and  in 
university  research  budgets— measures  that 
would  actually  result  in  "savings "  of  only  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  is  spending  too  much  or 
too  little,  nor  whether  the  supply-siders. 
Keynesians  or  monetarists,  have  the  best  of 
the  argimient.  Whatever  the  economic  faith 
of  our  elected  officials,  increased  support 
for  education  and  research  must  be  given  a 
high  priority. 

The  predominance  of  American  professors 
among  Nobel  Prize  winners  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  our  cam- 
puses in  producing  men  and  women  who 
gave  this  nation  the  lead  it  once  enjoyed  in 
science  and  technology.  But  Nobel  Prizes 
celebrate  the  accomplishments  of  yesterday, 
not  tomorrow. 

Today,  at  Independent  universities  that 
trained  most  of  the  country's  scientists  and 
produced  the  lion's  share  of  major  research 
advances,  world-renowned  pioneers  are 
working  in  physical  facilities  that  are  woe- 
fully out  of  date.  Although  China  s  scientif- 
ic development  fell  far  behind  us  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  a  recent  group  of  Chi- 
nese visitors  were  astonished  at  the  anti- 
quated scientific  equipment  they  saw  on  a 
tour  of  a  leading  Middle  Western  university. 

Had  they  traveled  more  widely,  they 
would  have  realized  that  this  was  the  norm 
and  not  the  exception.  Not  only  has  labora- 
tory equipment  been  refined  at  a  dizzying 


pace,  but  costs  have  skyrocketed  as  well.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  found  that  a  $750  million  in- 
vestment in  scientific  equipment  and  facili- 
ties is  needed  over  the  next  three  years 
simply  to  sustain  current  activities  at  only 
15  of  the  nations  research  universities. 

It  would  be  hyperbolic  to  say  that  we  are 
embarking  on  our  own  Cultural  Revolution. 
But  one  can  Imagine,  without  exaggeration, 
a  news  story  of  Jan.  20.  1989,  datelined 
Washington,  that  reads;  "In  her  inaugural 
address,  the  President  called  for  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar  crash  program  of  Federal  and 
private  investment  in  America's  university 
research  baae.  She  asserted  that  radical 
action  is  critical  to  meet  the  problems  posed 
by  the  greatest  shortage  of  scientists  and 
scholars  in  our  history.  Without  it,  she  said, 
we  have  no  hope  of  regaining  our  position 
as  tenth  most  productive  nation  in  the 
world." 

Such  a  news  story  would  not  be  farfetched 
because  the  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States  has  slipped  to 
tenth  place  In  the  world.  Our  foreign  trade 
pattern  resembles  that  of  an  underdevel- 
oped country:  We  export  raw  materials  in 
abundance  and  import  more  manufactured 
goods  than  we  sell  abroad.  All  this  cannot 
be  isolated  from  the  fact  that  over  the  past 
15  years,  Japan  and  West  Germany  have 
doubled  their  output  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

Tolerance  of  this  erosion  of  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  runs  counter  both  to 
the  Reagan  agenda  and  to  a  long  and  wise 
tradition.  Since  World  War  11.  the  Govern- 
ment has  pursued  a  bipartisan  policy  rooted 
in  the  recognition  that  the  nation's  well- 
being  depends  on  a  national  commitment  to 
the  quality  of  its  universities.  Federal  sup- 
port produced  the  rapid  growth  of  graduate 
schools  and  the  consequent  surge  to  inter- 
national pre-eminence  of  American  universi- 
ty research.  The  Federal  Government  has 
recognized  that  scientific  and  technological 
competitions  with  other  nations  are  won  or 
lost  on  American  campuses. 

Major  research  universities  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud the  Reagan  Administration's  goals  of 
controlling  inflation  and  promoting  a  sound 
and  stable  economy,  but  these  goals  are  not 
served  by  cutbacks  in  Federal  assistance  to 
higher  education.  When  a  high-technology 
company  is  in  danger  of  losing  out  to  the 
competition,  it  invests  more  in  research  and 
development,  not  less.  In  the  world  econo- 
my, the  United  States  competes  for  scientif- 
ic leadership  not  only  with  Japan  but  with 
much  of  Western  Europe.  If  this  country  is 
to  meet  that  competition,  have  a  sound 
economy  and  bring  inflation  under  control, 
it  must  invest  more  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. Past  Investment  in  American  universi- 
ties has  been  repaid  many  times  over  by 
massive  contributions  to  the  national 
strength.  If  there  is  a  time  to  increase  that 
investment,  this  is  it. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  there 
was  no  Federal  program  to  deal  with  the  de- 
caying physical  plant  of  the  nations  univer- 
sities. There  was  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  outdated  equip- 
ment, but  this  was  killed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  What  all  universi- 
ties had  was  a  respectable  program  for 
making  the  most  of  their  "human  capital." 
"Human  capital,"  the  economist  Eli  Ginz- 
berg  pointed  out,  "defined  as  the  'skill,  dex- 
terity and  knowledge'  of  the  population,  has 
become  the  critical  input  that  determines 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy.  .  . 
This  perspective  underlies  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment's provision  since  1965  of  nearly  $20 
billion  in  loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsi- 
dies for  college  and  university  students  plus 
'oillions  more  in  direct  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents most  in  need.  Session  after  session  of 
Congress  concluded  that  these  funds  would 
be  a  fruitful  investment  in  the  nation's 
future. 

The  Reagan  Administrati.  however,  is 
pressing  a  massive  atssault  on  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  Federal  student  aid  program. 
It  did  put  an  end  to  such  questionable  pro- 
grams as  subsidized  loans  to  families  that 
did  not  need  them.  But  by  proposing  huge 
additional  cuts  in  student  aid.  the  Adminis- 
tration has  shown  little  understanding  of 
the  critical  importance  of  such  aid  to  the 
national  interest.  Without  a  strong  Federal 
role  in  assisting  promising  students  to  fur- 
ther their  studies,  the  supply  of  students 
will  diminish  in  quantity  and  quality.  In 
fact,  many  graduate  schools  are  facing  a  di- 
minishing pool  of  qualified  applicants. 

Ironically,  success  in  the  drive  against  stu- 
dent aid  would  mean  not  only  a  dismantling 
of  much  of  the  nation's  research  base,  but  a 
large  increase  in  costs  to  the  taxpayer  as 
well. 

To  understand  that  paradox,  one  must  un- 
derstand the  financing  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. It  actually  costs  about  $8,000  per  stu- 
dent for  a  college  to  run  a  high-quality  un- 
dergraduate program.  That  does  not  include 
books,  room,  board  and  other  living  costs. 

Suppose  a  promising  Cincinnati  high- 
school  senior— call  him  Alex  Hamilton- 
wants  to  attend  an  Ivy  League  university. 
The  Hamilton  family's  income  is  about  the 
national  median  of  $21,000.  Alex's  younger 
sister  is  also  a  good  student. 

Many  students  like  Alex  are  enrolled  in 
independent  colleges  and  universities  today. 
How?  First,  they  are  often  not  charged  what 
it  actually  costs  to  educate  them.  Endow- 
ment income  and  contributions  meet  some 
expenses  that  would  otherwise  be  passed 
along  as  part  of  the  tuition  fee.  Second, 
needy  students  can  receive  an  additional 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  a  scholarship,  for 
which  Alex  Hamilton  would  qualify  at  many 
schools.  Third.  Alex  may  borrow  $2,500 
from  a  bank  at  9  percent  interest  under  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  Fourth, 
he  would  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  Pell 
Grant  of  about  $800.  He  and  his  parents 
would  make  up  the  rest— from  any  savings 
they  might  have  and  from  his  summer  and 
afterschool  jobs. 

Thus,  we  have  a  package  of  support  pro- 
vided by  the  college.  Alex,  his  parents,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Like  millions  of 
Americans  before  him— including  Ronald 
Reagan  and  me— Alex  is  working  his  way 
through  college.  But  times  have  changed: 
No  student  can  earn  what  it  costs  to  attend 
an  independent  college  today.  To  ask  that 
every  student  contribute  something  before 
receiving  help  is  fair.  To  withhold  help  from 
those  who  have  done  all  that  can  be  expect- 
ed of  them  is  cruel  and  ultimately  wasteful. 
How  much  is  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
tually contributing  to  the  cost  of  Alex's 
higher  education?  Since  he  pays  no  interest 
on  his  loan  until  after  graduation,  the  Fed- 
eral share  includes  the  interest  on  that 
$2,500  loan— say  $375  per  year  (at  15  per- 
cent interest).  That  plus  the  Pell  Grant  of 
$800  totals  $1,175  for  his  freshman  year. 
The  taxpayer's  dollar  is  matched  about  6  to 
1  by  private  resources,  and  Alex  is  free  to 
choose  a  college  based  on  his  ability.  (As  he 
moves  to  his  senior  year  and  borrows  more, 
the  Federal  interest  cost  will  rise  according- 
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ly.  but  it  will  never  be  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  his  total  costs.) 

What  has  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posed? First,  shrink  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram. This  would  eliminate  Alex  Hamilton's 
eligibility.  Subtract  $800.  Second,  abolish 
the  in-school  interest  subsidy.  Subtract  the 
remaining  $375.  There  would  be  an  appar- 
ent saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  $1,175. 

But  there  is  no  such  saving.  It  still  costs 
$8,000  to  educate  Alex  Hamilton.  Without 
the  option  of  going  to  a  private  college  or 
university— where  the  cost  of  that  education 
is  largely  absorbed  by  private  resources- 
students  like  Alex  will  most  likely  go  to  a 
public  institution  close  to  home.  The  tuition 
at  a  publicly  supported  institution  is  about 
$1,500:  the  remaining  $6,500  comes  from 
public  funds.  Thus,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  students  at  public  universities, 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  actually  be 
saddling  state  taxpayers  with  an  increased 
cost  of  $6,500  in  order  to  save  $1,175. 

Furthermore,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's policy  toward  higher  education  will 
affect  a  staggeringly  large  number  of  stu- 
dents: Most  of  this  country's  12  million  col- 
lege and  university  students  come  from  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  less  than  $30,000:  the 
families  of  many  earn  less  than  $20,000. 

A  fundamental  strength  of  the  American 
system  of  higher  education  is  diversity.  It 
would  be  folly  to  upset  the  balance  of  public 
and  private  education,  to  limit  individual 
choice,  to  segregate  rich  students  in  private 
universities  and  the  poor  smd  middle  class  in 
public  ones.  Yet  these  are  the  effects  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  financial  aid 
policy. 

What  of  th«=  effect  of  the  Administration's 
proposals  on  graduate  schools— the  source 
of  tomorrow's  researchers,  scholars  and 
teachers? 

If  Alex  Hamilton  were  to  spend  four  years 
at  an  independent  college,  by  the  time  he 
graduated  he  would  owe  $10.000— plus, 
under  the  Administration's  plan,  annual  in- 
terest costs.  Lending  institutions  have  indi- 
cated they  will  not  take  on  the  burden  of 
collectine  interest  from  students  on  a  peri- 
odic basis.  In  response,  the  Administration 
has  recommended  compounding  the  interest 
so  Alex  will  owe  not  $10,000  on  graduation, 
but  $12,000  or  more. 

At  that  point  he  must  decide  whether  to 
go  on  for  a  Ph.D.  or  try  a  professional 
school.  As  a  graduate  student  he  is  now  enti- 
tled to  borrow  $5,000  a  year.  If  Alex  chooses 
the  Ph.D.  route,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal would  bring  his  cumulative  debt  after 
his  first  year  to  approximately  $19,000. 
After  his  second  year,  that  debt  will  be  ap- 
proaching $26,000.  And  he  still  has  at  least 
three  more  years  before  he  can  reasonably 
hope  to  get  an  assistant  professorship— at  a 
salary  of  less  than  $20,000  a  year.  The  pros- 
pect is  forbidding  even  with  the  in-school  in- 
terest subsidy. 

The  nation's  universities  are  producing 
lawyers  and  business-school  graduates  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  and  scientists  and  schol- 
ars in  diminishing  numbers.  Traditionally,  a 
large  proportion  of  graduate  students  in  the 
humanities  have  set  their  sights  on  college 
teaching.  But  with  little  hope  of  immediate 
employment  during  the  current  tenure 
bulge,  many  of  the  best  scholars  are  switch- 
ing to  professional  schools.  In  an  exhaustive 
and  disturbing  study  of  the  perils  facing 
American  graduate  schools,  William  G. 
Bowen,  president  of  Princeton  University, 
found  that  in  1980  only  34  percent  of  all 
summa  graduates  at  Harvard-Radcliffe 
planned  immediate  graduate  study  in  the 


arts  and  sciences— compared  with  more  than 
75  percent  in  the  mid-1960  s.  And  who  will 
be  there  to  teach  the  next  generation  of  sci- 
entists? Between  1970  and  1980,  the  number 
of  Ph.D.s  in  physics  graduating  from  Amer- 
ican universities  dropped  by  almost  half— 
from  1,740  to  985. 

If  the  budget  cutters  have  their  way,  to- 
morrow's little  band  of  Ph.D.s  will  consist 
of  the  scions  of  the  wealthy,  another  hand- 
ful that  the  best-endowed  universities  can 
afford  to  support,  and  a  larger  number  sup- 
ported by  taxpayers  at  public  colleges  and 
universities.  Though  our  graduate  schools 
have  had  a  glorious  past— leading  the  nation 
in  a  century  of  unparalleled  advances  in  re- 
search—whether they  have  a  future  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  resistance  of  Con- 
gress to  an  unbelievably  shortsighted  pro- 
posal. 

I  believe  deeply  in  the  unquantifiable 
values  of  a  university.  Great  universities 
aspire  to  transmit  to  their  students  the  her- 
itage of  civilization;  to  unlock  the 
treasures  of  the  past;  to  bring  fresh  vision 
and  new  discipline  to  the  growing  fund  of 
human  knowledge:  to  enliven  curiosity:  to 
cherish  the  freedom  to  explore  and  express; 
to  encourage  joy  in  the  presence  of  beauty 
and  appreciation  in  the  presence  of  wisdom; 
to  discover,  in  the  words  of  William  Saroy- 
an.  "that  which  shines  and  is  beyond  cor- 
ruption."  It  is  not  simply  for  technology 
that  we  need  to  know  more,  Lewis  Thomas 
observes,  "but  for  the  hope  of  wisdom  which 
our  kind  of  culture  must  acquire  for  its  sur- 
vival." 

A  society  that  undervalues  such  aspira- 
tions does  so  at  its  peril.  But  even  if  one  be- 
lieves that  a  democratic  society  has  no  stake 
transcending  economics  and  defense  in  the 
education  of  its  citizens,  one  has  to  conclude 
that  the  Administration's  policy  toward 
higher  education  runs  counter  to  the  goals 
it  has  set  for  itself. 

Anyone  who  balances  the  cost  of  funda- 
mental lal>oratory  research— which  provides 
the  base  for  such  practical  discoveries  as 
antibiotics— against  the  soaring  cost  of  med- 
ical care  will  find  that,  dollar  for  dollar,  bio- 
medical research  is  far  and  away  the  best 
buy  in  town.  The  sad  irony  is  that  today, 
with  the  explosive  productivity  of  the  "new 
biology, "  the  opportunities  for  helping  pa- 
tients in  the  nation's  hospitals  are  greater 
than  ever  before.  Yet  in  1981  the  Reagan 
Administration  insisted  on  cutting  funding 
of  basic  biomedical  research  in  our  universi- 
ties. 

As  to  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
enhance  our  national  security,  I  would  have 
thought  it  obvious  that  today's  defense  rests 
fundamentally  on  yesterday's  basic  science. 
The  laser,  for  example,  though  happily  of 
great  use  to  medicine,  communications, 
chemistry  and  physics,  among  others,  is  also 
at  the  heart  of  a  number  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. Every  Administration  for  the  past  40 
years  has  recognized  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  basic  science  to  the  defense 
effort. 

And  what  of  the  humanists  and  social  sci- 
entists studying  the  cultures,  politics  and  ec- 
onomics of  our  allies  and  adversaries?  How 
can  this  country  conduct  an  informed  for- 
eign policy  without  a  flow  of  experts  on  the 
various  areas  of  the  world?  We  have  only  a 
dribble  and  it  is  in  danger  of  evaporating 
further  still. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (D.O.D.)  is 
trying  to  help.  In  a  memo  to  Pentagon  offi- 
cials. Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger has  warned:  "The  national  base  of 
basic  research  is  inadequate  to  meet  future 


D.O.D.  needs  and  substantial  sustained  real 
giowth  in  defer^e  research  is  needed  to  re- 
store this  base. "  Although  the  Pentagon  es- 
timates that  it  will  increase  spending  for 
basic  research  at  universities  by  some  $60 
million  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  this 
comes  nowhere  near  compensating  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  basic  research  dol- 
lars cut  from  other  programs.  And.  unlike 
the  beleaguered  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
which  have  funded  broad  areas  of  funda- 
mental res'-irch,  the  Pentagon's  concept  of 
"basic  "  research,  in  line  with  legal,  fiscal 
and  political  constraints,  must  \k  directed 
toward  projects  of  identifiable  value  to  the 
military. 

If  the  American  university  research  base 
is  not  to  be  saved  by  the  Pentagon,  what 
about  corporate  philanthropy?  "The  level  of 
industrial  support  for  university  research 
may  triple  in  the  1980's. "  said  Dr.  Edward  E. 
David  Jr.,  president  of  the  Exxon  Research 
and  Engineering  Company,  "but  that  would 
not  equal  the  proposed  cute  in  the  Federal 
budget  in  only  one  year. "  Last  fall,  the 
Exxon  Education  Foundation,  aware  that  in 
recent  years  doctoral  candidacies  in  engi- 
neering have  declined  by  one-third,  an- 
nounced a  program  sensitive  to  the  impend- 
ing shortage  of  faculty  members  (between 
10  and  15  percent  of  engineering  faculty  po- 
sitions across  the  nation  are  currently  un- 
filled). The  foundation  divided  $15  million 
for  graduate  fellowships  and  junior  faculty 
salary  support  among  66  engineering 
schools,  a  boost  for  which  all  66  of  us  are 
grateful.  Neither  Exxon  nor  ite  beneficiaries 
claim  these  new,  thinly  spread  grante  are 
more  than  a  small  step  in  the  long  journey 
toward  an  answer  to  the  question:  Who  will 
be  left  to  teach  the  next  generation  of  engi- 
neers? 

Increases  in  corporate  contributions  to 
higher  education  in  recent  years  are  heart- 
ening. "Total  corporate  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion has  risen  to  the  billion-dollar-per-year 
range,"  observed  Edward  G.  Jefferson, 
chairman  of  Du  Pont  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  corporate  support  for  higher  education. 
Yet,  he  added,  "it  is  unlikely  that  corporate 
aid  can  be  expected  to  offset  reductions  in 
Government  funding." 

The  proposition  that  Federal  cuts  create 
incentives  for  private  gifte  is  dangerously 
deceptive.  In  fact.  Federal  dollars  on 
campus  are  frequently  necessary  to  gener- 
ate private  dollars— both  from  increased 
numbers  of  studente  and  from  private  phi- 
lanthropy. When  Federal  aid  was  climbing, 
so  was  the  quality  of  graduate  studente  at- 
tracted to  well -financed  research  projects 
and  prominent  professors  whose  distinction 
in  teaching  was  matched  by  excellence  in 
grant-supported  research.  As  Federal  assist- 
ance declines,  the  quality  of  research  dete- 
riorates, new  funds  dry  up,  old  sources  of 
support  wither. 

President  Reagan's  science  adviser. 
George  Keyworth,  agrees  that  "the  heaviest 
responsibility  for  basic  research  naturally 
falls  on  the  Government.  This  is  especially 
true  where  long-term,  high-risk  research  is 
involved.  .  .  . "  Those  are  reassuring  words, 
but  the  numbers  are  less  cheering.  The 
President's  latest  budget  requests  call  for 
substantial  cute  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  of  most  Federal  agencies  and 
departmente. 

Overall,  according  to  Frank  Press,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  latest  cuts  proposed  by  the  President 
would  take  away  another  $600  million  from 
the  $5.5  billion  Federal  budget  for  basic  re- 
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search  The  resistance  of  Congress  has  so 
far  spared  the  National  Science  Founda 
tions  budget  for  the  physical  sciences, 
mathematics  and  engineering-at  least  for 
the  moment  they  are  scheduled  to  receive 
nominal  increases-but  funding  for  science 
education  was  cut  by  more  than  two-thirds. 
Programs  for  basic  research  have  always 
been  easy  to  cut.  They  do  not  pack  the  po- 
litical punch  of  urgency  and  quick  results. 
Prom  1968  to  1980,  according  to  Richard  At- 
kinson. Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego  and  former  director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  basic  re- 
search as  a  fraction  of  the  Federal  budget 
declined  by  27  percent  and  as  a  fraction  of 
the  gross  national  product  by  16  percent. 

The  abruptness  of  many  Federal  cuts  ag- 
gravates the  problem.  Following  a  meeting 
in  October  with  Administration  officials  in 
Washington,  nearly  100  distinguished  scien- 
tists issued  this  statement:  "Instability  and 
abrupt  changes  in  funding  have  severe  ef- 
fects: Research  teams  are  broken  up:  invest- 
ments in  experiments  involving  large  facili- 
ties ...  are  poorly  used.  The  continued  flow 
of  new  researchers  into  our  industrial  and 
university  laboratories  is  best  maintained  by 
their  stable  and  continued  participation  in 
university-based  graduate  research." 

"Basic  science  is  a  long-term  investment. 
and  depends  on  government  support, ' 
stated  the  scientists.  "Support  of  scientific 
research  is  a  public  expenditure  from  which 
all  sectors  of  society  benefit.  There  are  no 
significant  sources  of  support  for  such  a  col- 
lective benefit  which  can  replace  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Without  a  major  increase  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  research  projects  and  assistance  to 
studenU.  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a 
further  weakening  of  this  nation,  as  coun- 
tries with  the  sense  to  anticipate  the  future 
assume  the  lead.  "The  strength  of  the  na- 
tion's research  and  development  comes  back 
to  the  strength  of  our  top  universities."  ac- 
knowledged Dr.  Keyworth.  "We  must  re- 
store strength  to  them." 

As  the  President's  science  adviser.  Dr. 
Keyworth  reflects  the  Administrations 
views  on  the  importance  of  the  nation's 
leading  universities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  has  a  profound  commitment  to 
preser\ing  the  vitality  of  the  private  sector. 
In  his  commencement  address  at  Notre 
Dame  last  year,  he  said:  "If  ever  the  great 
independent  colleges  and  universities  are  re- 
placed by  tax-supported  institutions,  the 
struggle  to  preserve  academic  freedom  will 
have  been  lost." 

But  if  these  convictions  are  not  impressed 
on  the  budget  makers  who  have  been  hack- 
ing away  at  higher  education,  this  Adminis- 
tration is  in  danger  of  going  down  in  history 
as  the  great  ravager  of  our  independent  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  President  can  still  lead  us  away  from 
that  destructive  fate.  Congress,  in  resisting 
major  student  aid  and  research  cuts,  has 
shown  that  it  will  follow  if  the  Administra- 
tion will  lead  in  building  on  what  we  have. 
Not  only  should  the  Administration  renew 
the  research  capability  of  the  nation's  uni- 
versities by  restoring  the  cuts  in  basic  re- 
search support,  it  should  upgrade  scientific 
equipment  in  our  deteriorating  university 
laboratories  and  establish  a  national  con- 
struction fund  to  help  rebuild  university  re- 
search facilities. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  in-school  in- 
terest subsidy,  the  Reagan  Administration 
should: 

Continue  to  make  loans  available  to  every 
student  who  shows  genuine  need.  After  all. 
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these  loans  arp  made  by  private  institutions, 
not  the  Government,  and  repayment  is  the 
obligation  of  the  student.  Besides,  declining 
interest  rales  will  cut  much  more  of  this 
programs  costs  than  any  of  the  pending 
proposals  for  change. 

Restore  the  cuts  in  the  Pell  Gram  and  rr 
lated  Supplemental  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty Grant  programs.  During  the  past  aca 
demic  year.  Pell  Grants  closed  the  gap  for 
2.7  million  students.  This  year  the  gap  is 
wider,  with  $300  million  already  slashed 
from  the  program. 

Increase  support  for  Work-Study,  the  pro- 
gram that  makes  it  possible  for  students  to 
find  jobs  in  a  tight  economy  so  that  they 
can  work  their  way  through  college. 

Carry  out  the  program  of  merit  graduate 
ftUowships  that  became  law  as  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1980  but  that  has  yet 
to  receive  an  appropriation. 

These  measures  can  be  funded  through 
savings  from  cuts  that  should  not  be  re- 
versed—$2  billion  through  the  elimination 
of  Social  Security's  financial  aid  feature  and 
billions  more  from  changes  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  already  en- 
acted. 

Should  more  than  those  savings  be  invest- 
ed in  higher  education  and  research?  All  I 
ask  is  that  our  elected  representatives  look 
at  the  way  our  money  has  been  used,  and 
with  what  results,  from  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the 
Pell  Grant.  Is  there  a  more  productive  and 
broadly  beneficial  investment  in  human  re- 
sources and  the  nation's  future  than  a 
strong  Federal  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can university? 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8,  19821 
Cut  in  U.S.  Help  for  Students  Affecting 
College  Entry  Rules 
(By  Susan  Chira) 
Wesleyan  University,  in  response  to  pro- 
posed cuts  In  Federal  student  aid,  is  ending 
an  admissions  policy  that  did  not  consider 
student  ability  to  pay.  The  school  will  now 
reject  some  students  who  cannot  afford  the 
full  tuition. 

The  decision  reverses  a  policy  that  Wes- 
leyan, like  many  other  private  colleges  and 
universities,  has  maintained  since  the  early 
1970'.>!. 

This  policy,  known  among  educators  as 
"aid-blind  "  admissions,  has  been  under  pres- 
sure at  other  private  universities,  but  few- 
admissions  for  financial  aid  officials  have 
said  publicly  that  their  schools  will  have  to 
choose  students  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
to  pay. 

The  unanimous  vote  this  weekend  by  Wes- 
leyan's  board  of  trustees  made  the  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  college  the  first  major  school 
to  end  its  aid-blind  policy  publicly,  educa- 
tors said, 

Wesleyan's  president,  Colin  G.  Campbell, 
called  the  decision  "a  workable  accommoda- 
tion to  an  unfortunate  situation." 

policies  examined  elsewhere 
Officials  at  some  other  universities  said 
yesterday   that    Federal   cuts   were   forcing 
them,  too.  to  re-examine  their  aid-blind  ad- 
missions policy. 

"I  would  hate  to  be  in  this  profession  if  we 
couldn't  admit  students  regardless  of  need,  " 
said  Mary  Ellen  Ames,  director  of  admis- 
sions at  Wellesley  College  in  Massachusetts. 
"But  whether  you  have  money  or  not  some- 
times changes  ideals." 

School  financial  aid  officials  said  the 
events  raised  the  question  of  whether  only 


wealthier  people  would  be  able  to  afford  to 
attend  the  most  selective— and  expensive- 
private  colleges. 

As  Wesleyan's  new  system  will  work,  be- 
ginning with  the  1982-83  school  year,  the 
school  will  first  select  a  class  of  entering 
students  purely  on  merit,  said  Karl  Fursten- 
berg,  dean  of  admissions.  Then,  if  the 
amount  of  financial  aid  these  students  need 
totals  more  than  10  percent  of  the  universi- 
ty's educational  and  general  expenditures 
budget,  students  on  the  waiting  list  who  did 
not  need  financial  aid  will  be  picked  instead 
of  needy  students  at  the  bottom  of  the  first- 
choice  list, 

"No  one  likes  the  idea  of  taking  out 
people  without  money  and  putting  in  people 
with  money."  Mr.  Furstenberg  said.  It 
wouldn't  be  that  sort  of  cra-ss  exchange." 

But  he  .said  cuts  in  Federal  funds  for  fi- 
nancial aid  had  made  it  impossible  for  Wes- 
leyan to  provide  aid  for  all  the  students  it 
would  like  to  admit. 

In  1981-82.  Wesleyan  spent  $2.3  million  of 
its  own  unrestricted  funds  on  scholarship 
grants— approximately  8  percent  of  its 
budget.  Wesleyan's  student-faculty  budget 
advisory  committee  predicted  that  the  uni- 
versity would  have  had  to  spend  15  percent 
of  its  budget  on  scholarship  by  1986  if  the 
aid-blind  policy  had  remained  in  effect. 

Mr.  Furstenberg  said  that  Wesleyan 
would  probably  spend  about  $3  million  to  fi- 
nance scholarship  grants  next  year,  more 
than  double  what  it  spent  two  years  ago. 

Tuition,  room  and  board  at  Wesleyan  this 
year  total  $10,900.  Mr.  Furstenberg  said. 
The  college  receives  30  percent  of  its  $4  mil- 
lion costs  for  scholarship  from  the  Govern- 
ment, he  added.  In  addition  Federal  loan 
programs  provide  $6  million  more  to  needy 
students. 
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reviews  by  other  colleges 

Among  the  other  colleges  whose  financial 
aid  officials  said  yesterday  that  they  were 
reviewing  their  aid-blind  admissions  policies 
were  Columbia.  Barnard.  Harvard.  Boston 
College.  Cornell  University.  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  Wellesley  College.  All  the  offi- 
cials said  they  planned  to  continue  their 
aid-blind  admissions  policies  next  year. 

"Rejecting  an  aid-blind  policy  is  a  mis- 
take—I oppose  it  100  percent."  said  John 
Maguire.  dean  of  admissions,  records  and  fi- 
nancial aid  at  Boston  College.  We  should 
not  play  God  and  make  decisions  for 
people." 

He  and  other  officials  said  they  would 
prefer  that  applicants  know  they  were 
qualified  for  admission  and  then  allow  them 
to  decide  whether  they  could  afford  to 
attend. 

Lawrence  J.  Momo.  associate  director  of 
admissions  at  Columbia,  said:  "If  the  extent 
of  cutbacks  continues  as  projected,  there 
will  be  very  few  schools  who  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  full  financial  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents," 

alternatives  are  considered 

Admissions  and  financial  aid  directors  out- 
lined alternative  policies  to  account  for  Fed- 
eral cuts  in  education  aid.  The  one  most  of- 
ficials favored  would  offer  the  most  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  most  highly  qualified  candi- 
dates for  admission.  Other  suggested  plans 
included  giving  only  part  of  the  aid  request- 
ed by  a  student,  dividing  available  funds 
equally  among  students  or  increasing  stu- 
dent jobs  and  loans. 

Increasing  students'  job  loads  may  detract 
from  their  academic  work,  however,  said 
Barbara  Schmitterer.  vice  president  for  stu- 
dent affairs  at  Barnard,  "We  are  trying  to 


rethink  financial  aid  to  find  innovative  ways 
to  meet  student  needs," 

L.  Fred  Jewett,  dean  of  admissions  and  fi- 
nancial aid  at  Harvard  University  said  that 
Harvard's  endowment  and  a  current  fund- 
raising  campaign  would  allow  the  university 
to  admit  those  who  could  not  afford  the  tui- 
tion room  and  board  costs,  which  will  total 
more  than  $12,000  next  year. 

Federal  money  accounts  for  24  percent  of 
Harvard's  scholarship  budget.  Mr.  Jewett 
said.  If  the  Government  continues  to  cut 
grants  and  loans,  he  said.  Harvard  will  have 
to  use  $30  million  to  $40  million  of  its  en- 
dowment funds  to  make  up  the  difference. 

The  cuts  would  be  a  severe  strain  on  our 
resources,"  he  added. 

James  Scannell.  dean  of  admissions  at 
Cornell  University,  said  that  Cornell  could 
lose  up  to  half  its  $8.5  million  in  Federal 
scholarship  aid  under  the  proposed  budget 
cuts.  Cornell's  yearly  costs  total  about 
$11,000. 

Most  private  universities  provide  a  finan- 
cial aid  package  for  needy  students  com- 
posed of  the  these  Federally  financed  grants 
or  loans: 

Pell  grants  (so  named  because  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell.  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island 
sponsored  the  legislation)  and  Supplemen- 
tal Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  award- 
ed to  student  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Low-interest  National  Direct  Student 
Loans  and  Federally  guaranteed  loans. 

Work/study  programs,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  university  both  contribute 
to  .salaries  for  educationally-related  student 
jobs. 

The  proposed  Federal  budget  for  1983 
would  cut  Pel;  grants  by  one-third  and  trim 
all  Federal  aid  for  student  scholarship  by 
$636  million,  or  about  60  percent.  In  addi- 
tion the  Administration  would  impose  much 
tighter  restrictions  on  the  guaranteed 
loans.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  Presicient. 
next  Tuesday.  February  16.  will  mark 
the  64th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  and  the  731st  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithua- 
nian State.  As  has  been  my  custom  in 
past  years,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
ongoing  struggle  for  independence  of 
the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  1918  declaration  of  Lithuanian 
independence  ended  centuries  of  tyr- 
anny and  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
czarist  Russia.  Equally  important,  it 
opened  two  decades  of  unparalleled 
economic  and  political  progress,  as 
trade  was  expanded,  Lithuania's  stand- 
ard of  living  improved  and  its  political 
system  was  liberated. 

Unfortunately,  in  June  of  1940,  the 
Soviet  Union  used  the  occasion  of  the 
spreading  war  in  Europe  to  once  again 
put  Lithuania  and  Lithuanians  under 
the  heavy  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression. 
Soviet  troops  marched  in,  forced  the 
resignation  of  the  existing  coalition 
government  and  installed  a  new  Soviet 
puppet  regime  that  continues  in  power 
today. 

To  its  credit,  the  United  States  has 
never    recognized    the    Soviet    annex- 


ation of  Lithuania.  And  the  Lithuani- 
an people  themselves  have  resisted, 
with  all  their  strength.  Soviet  efforts 
to  dominate  them. 

This  resistance  is  now  more  than 
four  decades  old.  It  has  produced  its 
own  long  list  of  heroes— freedom  fight- 
ers seeking  to  achieve  a  new  Lithuani- 
an independence  as  the  Soviets  contin- 
ue to  stifle  nationalism  and  oppress 
those  who  seek  only  the  basic  human 
rights  to  which  all  people  should  be 
entitled. 

The  efforts  and  suffering  of  these 
brave  dissidents  led  to  the  appearance 
more  than  a  year  ago  of  a  new  Lithua- 
nian journal.  "Tautos  Kelias"  (The 
Path  of  the  Nation),  which  has  aptly 
described  the  feelings  of  all  freedom- 
loving  Lithuanians  and  those  who 
stand  with  them.  "The  occupation  gov- 
ernment is  not  forever,"  it  proclaimed, 
"the  hour  of  independence  shall  come 
and  Lithuania  will  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent again." 

Let  us  not  forget,  as  this  64th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence 
approaches,  our  commitment  to  these 
brave  people  and  their  ultimate  free- 
dom from  Soviet  domination.* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HARTFORD- 
SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  educa- 
tion has  often  seemed  an  area  of  life 
that  is— or  should  be— insulated  from 
the  pressures  that  impinge  on  other 
institutions.  Even  those  who  have 
shown  a  certain  contempt  for  the 
"ivory  tower"  of  the  college  or  univer- 
sity have  tended  to  agree  that  schools, 
because  they  exist  to  educate  our 
young,  should  not  be  placed  under  the 
same  kinds  of  stress  as  businesses  and 
government  agencies. 

And  yet,  the  history  of  recent  dec- 
ades tempts  us  to  conclude  that  our 
educational  system  has  faced  turmoils 
and  upheavals  that  exceed  those  con- 
fronted by  the  other  portions  of  our 
society.  In  the  forties,  our  colleges  and 
universities  were  flooded  with  unprec- 
edented numbers  of  students  as  re- 
turning GI's  sought  to  make  a  future 
for  themselves  through  the  benefits 
provided  by  a  grateful  nation.  In  the 
fifties,  the  challenge  of  Soviet  technol- 
ogy gave  colleges  a  desperate  rel- 
evance and  placed  them  in  a  kind  of 
goldfish  bowl  at  the  very  center  of 
American  life.  The  radicalism  of  the 
sixties  brought  down  on  them  a  degree 
of  criticism— even  hostility— that  they 
had  done  little  to  deserve,  while  the 
fiscal  austerities  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties  have  posed  and  will  continue 
to  pose  an  actual  threat  to  the  exist- 
ence of  many  of  them. 

Given  this  tumultuous  history  and 
these  dangerous  challenges,  there  is 
something  very  opportune  about  the 
fact  that  a  unique  institution  located 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  not  only 
facing  its  future   with  an   infectious 


joie  de  vivre  but  is  celebrating,  in  the 
present  academic  year,  its  25th  anni- 
versary charter  year. 

That  institution  is  the  University  of 
Hartford  and  it  offers  an  example  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  educational  af- 
fairs in  today's  United  Stales. 

Though  the  schools  that  make  it  up 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  period  just 
after  the  Civil  War.  the  university  was 
actually  chartered  in  1957.  It  has 
faced  up  to  the  task  of  knitting  its 
constituent  schools  into  a  single  insti- 
tution that  draws  on  their  strengths 
without  eliminating  their  creative  di- 
versity. In  a  period  of  only  a  few  years, 
it  has  overhauled  its  administration  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  unprecedent- 
ed challenges  of  the  eighties— includ- 
ing budgetary  cutbacks  that  directly 
threaten  many  of  its  students. 

What  makes  Connecticut  so  proud  of 
the  University  of  Hartford,  however,  is 
not  only  this  high  level  of  accomplish- 
ment, but  the  vigor  and  sheer  sense  of 
joy  with  which  it  has  been  achieved. 
The  president  of  the  university,  Mr. 
Stephen  Joel  Trachtenberg.  is  one  of 
the  few  educators  of  nationwide  repu- 
tation who  could  also  earn  his  living  as 
a  professional  humorist. 

And  Mr.  Trachtenberg  is  representa- 
tive of  the  institution  he  heads.  Those 
who  have  visited  its  campus  in  West 
Hartford  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  there  can  be  few  schools  any- 
where in  the  world  today  that  are 
quite  as  vibrant,  as  exciting,  as  elec- 
tric. 

The  University  of  Hartford  is  not  a 
school  blessed  with  a  huge  endow- 
ment, with  real  estate  holdings  that 
date  back  to  the  Founding  Fathers,  or 
with  a  convenient  oil  well  or  two 
tucked  away  on  its  campus.  It  is  a 
school  that  must  rely  on  its  own  wits 
in  order  to  confront  the  pressures  of 
the  present  decade— including  the 
highly  menacing  ones  that  lurk  inside 
the  present  proposals  for  yet  another 
round  of  education  "cutbacks." 
Indeed,  it  is  a  school  making  a  nation- 
wide reputation  for  itself  as  a  para- 
digm for  businesslike  thinking  that 
does  not  negate  or  contradict  the  tra- 
ditional and  historical  functions  of 
higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  moment 
gives  us  reason  for  doubt  as  well  as 
reasons  to  be  hopeful.  As  we  slide 
deeper  into  recession— and  analysts 
wrestle  with  the  possibility  this  time 
around  recession  may  deepen  into 
actual  depression— it  may  be  more  es- 
sential then  ever  for  us  to  seek  out 
those  areas  and  institutions  in  Ameri- 
can life  that  have  somehow  generated 
a  more  positive  outlook.  The  Universi- 
ty of  Hartford.  I  believe,  is  .a  place  of 
this  kind.  We  should  be  grateful  for  its 
existence.  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in 
wishing  it  the  very  best  of  luck  as  it 
celebrates  its  25th  Anniversary  Char- 
ter Year  and  prepares  to  embark  on  its 
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second    quarter    century    as    a    fully 
nedged  university.* 


PROCEDURES  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  FTC  RULES  UNDER 
LEGISLATIVE  VETO  PROVISION 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
last  October,  Senator  Kasten,  the 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee, prepared  a  general  policy 
statement  summarizing  the  procedures 
for  Senate  consideration  of  Federal 
Trade  Commission  rules  under  the  leg- 
islative veto  provision  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Improvements  Act 
of  1980.  In  summarizing  the  veto  pro- 
cedures contained  in  the  Improve- 
ments Act  and  the  Senate  rules,  the 
preparation  of  this  statement  was  de- 
signed to  educate  the  Congress  and 
the  public  about  the  veto  process  and 
improve  the  mechanical  efficiency  of 
our  consideration  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rules.  Senator  Kasten  cir- 
culated the  statement  to  other  Com- 
merce Committee  members  for  their 
comments  and  had  the  statement 
printed  in  the  Record  on  October  29. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Senator 
Kasten  once  again  for  perceiving  the 
need  for  this  kind  of  clarification  and 
for  taking  the  initiative  to  put  this 
paper  together.  Whether  or  not  one 
favors  legislative  veto  as  a  concept  and 
regardless  of  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit 
in  specific  agency  rules,  we  all  benefit 
from  this  kind  of  effort  to  streamline 
the  mechanics  and  leave  more  time  for 
consideration  of  important  policy 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Kasten's 
policy  statement  calls  upon  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, to  have  the  statement  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  of  Congress.  With  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  I  am  pleased  to  do  so  at 
this  time. 

The  statement  follows: 
Policy  Statement— Senate   Consideration 
OF  Federal  Trade  Commission  Trade  Reg- 
ulation Rules  Under  the  PTC  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980 

Under  the  PTC  Improvements  Act  of 
1980.'  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  submit  all  newly  promulgated 
trade  regulation  rules  to  Congress  for 
review.  The  Act  permits  Congress,  if  both 
Houses  concur,  to  disapprove  or  "veto"  a 
proposed  rule.  This  Policy  Statement  sum- 
marizes the  procedures  for  Senate  consider- 
ation of  such  rules  under  this  authority. 

I.  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

Under  the  Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  required  to  deliver  the  proposed 
rule  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  on  the 
same  day,  and  to  each  House  while  it  is  in 
session.  The  rule  will  become  effective  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  terms  unless,  within  a 
period  of  90  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion, both  Houses  adopt  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  rule. 


The  Act  provides  that  a  continuous  ses- 
sion, for  this  purpose,  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  a  legisla- 
tive session.  In  addition,  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  5  days,  such  as 
during  a  recess  period,  are  not  included  in 
computing  the  90  calendar  day  review- 
period.  Finally,  if  an  adjournment  sine  die 
occurs  before  the  end  of  the  90  days,  and 
Congress  hae  not  acted  to  disapprove  the 
rule,  the  Commission  is  then  required  to  re- 
submit the  rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
regular  session  of  Congress,  when  the  90 
day  review  period  would  begin  anew.^ 

The  Improvements  Act  provides  the  spe- 
cific form  for  a  resolution  of  disapproval: 
therefore,  only  one  such  resolution  need  be 
introduced  In  each  House.  The  Act  also 
states  that  if  a  House  adopts  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  a  particular  rule,  no  other  disap- 
proval resolution  may  be  considered  by  that 
House. 

Congress,  under  the  Improvements  Act,  is 
not  authorized  to  disapprove  only  a  part  of 
a  rule,  nor  is  it  authorized  to  re-write  the 
text  of  the  rule.  However,  if  both  Houses 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  and  a  rule  is 
disapproved,  the  law  states  that  the  Pederal 
Trade  Commission  may  alter  and  resubmit 
the  rule  for  new  consideration.  The  Com- 
mission may  talce  this  action  based  on  the 
existing  rulemaking  record  or  by  obtaining 
additional  evidence  through  a  further 
notice-and-oomment  proceeding. 

Rules  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  PTC 
and  any  disapproval  resolution  introduced 
or  received  from  the  other  House  must  be 
referred  to  the  Commerce  Committee  in  the 
House  or  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

11.  "SENATE  COMMERCE  COMMITTEE  PROCEDURES 

The  Improvements  Act  does  not  set  par- 
ticular procedures  for  Commerce  Commit- 
tee consideration  of  disapproval  resolutions. 
Existing  House  or  Senate  Rules  and  Com- 
mittee rules  would  apply.  =  This  Policy 
Statement  will  summarize  the  procedures 
that  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will 
use  in  considering  disapproval  resolutions 
referred  to  the  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  procedures,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  would  decide  whether  to  refer 
the  disapproval  resolution  to  a  Subcommit- 
tee and,  if  so,  assign  the  appropriate  Sub- 
committee. If  the  resolution  is  not  referred 
to  a  Subcommittee,  the  Committee  Chair- 
man would  decide  whether  or  not  to  hold  a 
hearing.  <  It  the  resolution  is  referred,  how- 


I  Pub.  L.  No.  96-252.  section  21.  94  Stat.  374  (codi 
fled  at  15U.S.C.  57a- 1). 


'  If  a  rule  lE  resubmitted  to  Congress  because  an 
adjournment  sine  die  has  interrupted  an  initial  90 
day  review  period,  disapproval  resolutions  would 
have  to  be  introduced  and  acted  upon  in  both 
Houses  during  the  second  review  period  in  order  for 
a  rule  to  be  disapproved.  Any  action  by  one  House 
to  disapprove  a  rule  in  the  initial  period  would  thus 
be  disregarded. 

'The  Imprcvements  Act  notes  that  the  Congres- 
sional review  provisions  are  enacted  as  an  exercise 
of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  that  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the  Rules  of 
each  House.  The  provisions  supercede  other  House 
or  Senate  Rules  only  to  the  extent  they  are  incon- 
sistent. In  the  Senate.  Committee  procedure  is  gov- 
erned by  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

'The  Chairman  may  choose  to  hold  a  hearing 
even  if  a  disapproval  resolution  is  not  introduced, 
but  this  presumably  would  not  ordinarily  occur. 


ever,  the  decisidn  on  a  hearing  would  be 
made  by  the  Subcommittee  Chairman. 

If  a  hearing  is  to  be  held,  the  Chairman 
would  announce  its  schedule  at  least  one 
week  in  advance,  unless  the  Committee  de- 
termines there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  The  announce- 
ment would  include  this  information: 

1.  Date,  time  and  place  of  the  hearing: 

2.  The  Majority  and  Minority  staff  as- 
signed: 

3.  An  invitation  for  interested  parties  to 
submit  concise  written  comments  explaining 
why  the  Congress  should  or  should  not  dis- 
approve the  Commission's  rule:  and 

4.  A  request  that  parties  with  similar  in- 
terests submit  joint  written  comments. 

Concise  written  comments  or  other  state- 
ments and  letters  received  by  the  Commit- 
tee in  response  to  the  press  announcement 
would  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 
The  customary  Committee  hearing  proce- 
dures would  otherwise  govern  the  conduct 
of  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman  or  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man may  choose  to  solicit  written  comments 
in  advance  of  a  hearing,  or  instead  of  having 
a  hearing.  If  written  comments  are  solicited 
and  no  hearing  is  held,  concise  written  com- 
ments, statements  and  letters  received 
would  be  published  as  a  Committee  Print. 

The  Committee  would  consider  the  disap- 
proval resolution  in  executive  session,  and 
report  the  resolution  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Members  present  of  voting  by  proxy. 
The  Committee's  usual  rules  and  procedures 
governing  proxies,  quorums.  Committee  re- 
ports and  related  matters  would  apply. 

The  Committee  Chairman  would  have 
this  Policy  Statement  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  of  Congress,  so  long  as  the 
veto  provisions  of  the  improvements  Act 
remain  in  effect.' 

III.  DISCHARGE  OF  THE  COMMERCE  COMMITTEE 
AITD  FLOOR  DEBATE 

If  the  Commerce  Committee  fails  to 
report  a  disapproval  resolution  within  75 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  after  re- 
ferral of  the  resolution,  the  Improvements 
Act  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  to  discharge  the  Committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Act  provides  specific  rules  governing 
floor  action  in  the  Senate  on  motions  to  dis- 
charge. These  rules  are  summarized  here: 

A  motion  to  discharge  the  resolution  in 
the  Senate  may  be  made  only  by  a  Member 
favoring  the  concurrent  resoluton.  and  such 
a  motion  shall  be  privileged. 

Debate  on  the  discharge  motion  is  limited 
to  no  more  than  an  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  motion. 

An  amendment  to  the  discharge  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

Following  action  on  a  motion  to  discharge, 
the  motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may 
another  motion  to  discharge  be  made. 

When  the  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution,  it 
shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  thereafter  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution,  even  if  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to.  The  Act 
also  provides  that: 
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'The  veto  provisions  of  the  Act  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982  unless  they  are  renewed  by  further 
legislation. 


This  motion  shall  be  privileged  and  shall 
not  be  debatable. 

An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be 
in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

The  Improvements  Act  provides  specific 
rules  governing  floor  debate  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval: 

Debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 

A  motion  to  limit  debate  further  shall  not 
be  debatable. 

An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  shall  not  be  in  order,  and  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  was  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate  to  the  procedures  governing  a 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 


POLISH  CHRISTMAS 
TRADITIONS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Wis- 
consin's heritage  is  rich  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  various  ethnic  peoples 
who  settled  and  developed  it.  I  want  to 
share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  a 
description  of  the  special  nature  of 
Christmas  for  Polish  families  early  in 
this  century.  I  call  your  attention  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Ste- 
vens Point  Journal  entitled  "Christ- 
mas Traditions"  on  December  18.  1981. 
It  was  written  by  Esther  Corrigan  of 
Amherst,  Wis.  Mrs.  Corrigan,  who  is 
71,  grew  up  as  Esther  Torzewski  near 
Ringle,  Wis.  She  is  1  of  11  children, 
whose  parents  were  immigrants  who 
fled  an  earlier  era  of  repression  in 
Poland. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Stevens  Point  Journal,  Dec.  18. 
1981] 

Christmas  Traditions 
(By  Esther  Corrigan) 

The  days  were  always  short  and  night 
came  early  in  winter  in  Wisconsin.  But  the 
days  seemed  endless  before  Christmas.  It 
seemed  just  ages  before  the  great  day  ar- 
rived. As  a  child  the  anticipation  was  almost 
more  than  I  could  bear. 

We  lived  on  a  small  farm  and  times  were 
hard,  still  we  always  seemed  to  have  enough 
money  for  a  few  extras  at  Christmas. 

We  were  of  Polish  descent  and  in  our 
home  the  religious  aspect  of  the  holy  day 
was  always  stressed. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  Dec.  24.  was  a 
day  of  strict  fast  and  abstinence  for  adults. 

The  day  was  spent  cooking  and  baking, 
decorating  the  house  with  garlands  and 
trimming  the  tree  with  popcorn  and  frosted 
cookies.  It  always  ended  with  a  feast,  not 
eaten  before  the  first  star  was  out.  It  usual- 
ly was  clear  and  cold  and  we  eagerly  looked 
out  of  frost-covered  windows  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  first^star  so  the  festivities 
could  begin. 

The  chores  were  done  early  that  evening 
so  we  would  all  be  ready  to  enjoy  our 
evening  meal.  The  table  was  decorated  with 
candles  and  balsam  boughs.  Mother  used 
her  good  glass  bowls  and  the  house  smelled 
of  spices  and  good  food.  We  all  gathered 


around  the  table  and  said  the  blessing.  Dad 
said  a  special  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and 
then  broke  the  Opwatek.  the  altar  bread, 
baked  especially  for  families  to  share  at  the 
evening  meal.  He  then  handed  it  to  mother 
She  in  turn  broke  it  and  handed  it  to  the 
oldest  child.  Each  child  broke  off  a  piece 
until  we  all  had  a  portion.  We  solemnly  ate 
it.  After  that  the  feast  began. 

Although  meat  was  never  served.  Mother 
always  made  at  least  12  kinds  of  food,  one  to 
represent  each  month  of  the  year.  We  start- 
ed out  with  a  sweet-sour  plum  soup  which 
we  children  loved.  Then  there  was  herring 
in  cream  and  baked  potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  cheese,  a  variety  of 
coffee  cakes,  pie  and  decorated  animal  cook- 
ies. A  dish  was  placed  under  the  table  for 
food  scraps  and  a  bundle  of  hay  was  placed 
under  the  table.  This  was  to  remind  us  of 
Christ's  birth  on  the  hay.  The  food  and  hay 
were  given  to  the  farm  animals  on  Christ- 
mas morning. 

After  we  ate  our  meal,  we  gathered 
around  our  Christmas  tree  to  sing  carols. 
The  Polish  people  believed  the  holy  day 
began  with  the  first  star.  Later  we  distribut- 
ed the  gifts  that  were  under  the  tree.  We 
never  got  many  "store  toys,"  but  we  got 
blocks  and  things  made  from  wood  by  Dad. 
Mother  always  knitted  each  of  us  a  new  pair 
of  mittens  and  we  always  got  some  long 
sticks  of  candy  and  perhaps  an  orange.  We 
always  had  peanuts  and  nuts,  and  for  us 
that  was  more  than  enough.  As  the  evening 
wore  on,  us  little  ones  were  sent  to  bed  and 
Dad  and  the  older  children  prepared  to  walk 
to  midnight  Mass.  I  always  remember  feel- 
ing I  would  never  get  big  enough  to  join 
them  for  that  midnight  walk  to  welcome  the 
Christ  child  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day.  I 
always  remember  this  when  I  attend  Mid- 
night Mass  now.* 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  HART- 
FORDS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
CHARTER  YEAR 

•  Mr,  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  At 
the  present  moment  in  American  his- 
tory, we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  about  the  need  to  return  to 
the  values  of  an  earlier  America— to 
end  our  long  addiction  to  the  idea  of 
receiving  aid  from  Washington,  and  to 
decentralize  ourselves  back  into  self- 
reliance. 

So  many  people  have  jumped  on  this 
particular  bandwagon,  for  all  kinds  of 
reasons  having  to  do  with  self-interest, 
that  it  has  come  to  seem  questionable 
whether  any  of  this  talk  can  be  taken 
seriously.  It  goves  me  special  pleasure, 
therefore,  to  take  note  of  the  25th  An- 
niversary Charter  Year  of  an  Ameri- 
can university  that  has  come  to 
embody  the  values  that  too  often  re- 
ceive mere  lipservice  from  other  insti- 
tutions. 

I  refer  to  the  University  of  Hartford, 
located  in  my  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. Though  its  roots  stretch  back  into 
the  previous  century,  the  university 
was  officially  chartered  only  25  years 
ago.  Since  that  time,  it  has  begun  to 
make  an  impact  on  this  country  that  is 
out  of  proportion  to  its  actual  size. 

I  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford  does  not  receive  a 
significant  portion  of  its  funding  from 


the  Federal  Government.  It  does,  ex- 
pecially  in  the  area  of  student  finan- 
cial aid.  And  it  is  struggling,  like  so 
many  other  private  and  public  institu- 
tions, with  cutbacks  in  funding  that 
threaten  many  of  its  present  and  po- 
tential students. 

But  the  University  of  Hartford  nev- 
ertheless embodies  a  set  of  values  and 
attitudes  that  deserves  close  attention 
from  legislators,  from  other  educators, 
and  from  the  American  public.  Unlike 
many  colleges  and  universities  that 
owe  their  origins  to  the  Federal  lar- 
gess of  the  postwar  period,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hartford  was  founded  from  the 
grassroots— out  of  a  sense  of  local 
pride  and  local  need.  When  it  was 
chartered  in  1957,  it  drew  into  its  em- 
brace such  established  local  schools  as 
the  Hartford  Art  School.  Hillyer  Col- 
lege, and  the  Hartt  College  of  Music. 
Today,  it  forms  a  vibrant  mosaic  that 
includes  the  Barney  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Public  Administration,  the 
College  of  Engineering,  and  the  Ward 
Technical  College. 

What  distinguishes  the  University  of 
Hartford,  however,  is  its  outlook— and 
that  outlook  can  best  be  described  as  a 
very  high  form  of  adaptiveness.  As  a 
newly  chartered  institution,  the  uni- 
versity had  no  sooner  caught  its 
breath,  so  to  speak,  than  it  was  con- 
fronted by  the  severe  budgetary  chal- 
lenges of  the  seventies:  and  it  had  no 
sooner  learned  to  take  those  in  its 
stride  than  it  had  to  face,  as  it  is  now 
facing,  the  unprecedented  pressures  of 
the  eighties. 

Other  colleges  and  universities,  con- 
fronting the  same  threats  to  their  ex- 
istence, have  tended  to  become  either 
rigid  or  panic  stricken.  The  University 
of  Hartford  offers  a  refreshing  con- 
trast. It  has  respondeji  by  choosing  a 
new  administration,  and  by  filling  its 
executive  ranks  with  individuals  who 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  private  industry.  It  has 
worked  hard  to  see  to  it  that  students 
admitted  in  a  less  straitened  period  are 
not  forced  out  of  the  university  by 
cuts  in  their  scholarships  and  loans.  It 
has  set  an  internal  pace  that  can  be 
described  as  serious  and  concerned, 
but  at  the  same  time  confident  and  op- 
timistic. It  continues  to  establish  itself 
on  the  national  educational  scene  as  a 
school  with  traditional  strengths  and 
innovative  ambitions:  One  of  the  very 
first  American  universities  to  under- 
stand that  the  pressures  that  have 
always  characterized  American  busi- 
ness must  now  be  faced,  too,  by  those 
whose  mission  it  is  to  educate  Ameri- 
cas youth. 

The  University  of  Hartford's  25th 
Anniversary  Charter  Year'  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  praise  it,  but  my 
praise,  obviously,  looks  forward  to  the 
decades  still  to  come  and  to  the  21st 
century  as  well.  We  are  embarked  on  a 
national     experiment     whose     conse- 
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quences  must  be  described,  at  the 
present  time,  as  extremely  uncertain. 
Even  those  who  wish  the  experiment 
nothing  but  success  must  admit  that 
the  outcome  is  in  doubt.  At  the 
present  moment,  therefore,  we  are 
particularly  in  need  of  national  'role 
models"  in  every  area  of  American 
life— groups,  agencies,  and  institutions 
that  teach  us  how  to  confront  an  am- 
biguous future  without  terror  or  de- 
spair, and  without  premature  con- 
gratulations. 

The  University  of  Hartford  is  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind.  It  is  my  very 
real  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  its  ex- 
cellence and  to  commend  it  to  you  as 
an  example  for  your  own  colleges  and 
universities.  Long  may  it  flourish.* 


I  was  president  of  the  Detroit  City 
Council  when  Bill  Hart  became  chief 
of  police.  I  have  known  him  for  many 
years  and  admired  him  for  many 
years.  The  honor  he  receives  today  is 
one  he  truly  deserves.  I  am  pleased  for 
him.  proud  of  his  efforts  and  the  ef- 
forts of  his  officers,  and  delighted  that 
the  city  of  Detroit  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  have  had  the  benefits  of  his 
services  for  so  long.» 


CHIEF  WILLIAM  L.  HART, 
DETROIT  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row Chief  William  L.  Hart  of  the  De- 
troit Police  Department  will  receive 
the  "National  Award  in  Crime  Preven- 
tion" from  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Coalition.  He  has  earned  the  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  this  award 
symbolizes. 

Bill  Hart  started  off  as  a  patrolman 
in  Detroit  over  30  years  ago.  He  never 
forgot  the  lesson  he  learned  on  the 
beat:  That  personal  contact,  mutual 
respect,  and  the  involvement  of  citi- 
zens as  well  as  the  police  are  the  es- 
sential ingredients  in  any  effective 
crime  prevention  program.  Bill  Hart 
also  learned  that  its  better  to  avert  a 
crime  than  chase  a  crook;  better  to  in- 
volve people  in  a  program  of  preven- 
tion than  to  involve  them  in  building  a 
penitentiary. 

And  Bill  Hart  applied  those  lessons 
that  he  learned.  As  he  advanced 
through  the  ranks  he  instituted  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  designed  to  deter 
crime.  Today,  Detroit  has  150  officers 
Eissigned  to  crime  prevention  programs 
operating  under  a  $4  million  budget. 
And  during  his  5V2-year  tenure  as 
chief,  Detroit— in  one  3-year  period- 
experienced  a  28-percent  decrease  in 
the  crime  rate,  the  most  significant  de- 
crease ever  recorded  in  any  major 
American  city. 

Just  as  Bill  Hart  learned  from  his 
experiences  how  to  deter  crime,  others 
are  now  seeking  to  learn  from  him.  In 
1981  he  was  appointed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Violent  Crime  Task  Force.  And 
since  his  initiatives  have  taken  root, 
other  cities  have  adopted  a  whole  host 
of  programs  which  he  began  in  De- 
troit, including  neighborhood  watch, 
business  watch,  citizen's  mobile  patrol, 
police  ministations,  and  a  specific 
crime  prevention  program  focused  on 
the  elderly.  Indeed,  his  efforts  have 
also  served  as  a  model  for  the  U.S. 
Army  and  Air  Force  which  have  ap- 
plied many  of  his  concepts  at  bases 
around  the  world. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  on  tomor- 
row we  can  finish  all  three  supplemen- 
tals,  the  two  that  are  here  and  per- 
haps one  other  as  it  is  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
resume  consideration  of  DOJ  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senate's  business 
which  I  estimate  to  be  approximately 
6  p.m.  on  tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain 
other  matters  that  may  be  quickly  dis- 
posed of.  I  believe.  First,  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  or  so  that  I  hope  and 
believe  has  been  cleared  on  the  other 
side. 


ORDER   FOR   THE   RECOGNITION 

OF      CERTAIN      SENATORS      ON 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized  for  not  more  than  15 
minutes  each  on  special  orders  and  in 
this  order:  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  on  tomorrow  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  provide  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  after  the  execution  of  the 
two  special  orders.  It  is  my  hope,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  return  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain 
statutory  authorizations  expire  at 
midnight  tonight  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  in  session  for 
an  uncertain  number  of  hours  on  to- 
morrow. 

So  it  is  anticipated  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  execution 
of  the  special  orders  and  after  a  very 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  we  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  urgent  supple- 
ment on  CCC. 

We  will  continue  on  that  as  is  neces- 
,sary  to  complete  action  on  that  meas- 
ure and  then,  of  course,  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice authorizations  bill  under  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXII  or  one  of  the 
other  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bills  now  held  at  the  desk  by 
unanimous  consent  and  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  order  empowering  the 
majority  leader  after  consulting  with 
the  minority  leader  to  proceed  to  their 
consideration. 


ORDER  DISCHARGING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
FROM  FURTHER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  NOMINATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  as  in  executive 
session,  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  nomination 
of  Reynoldo  Philip  Maduro,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  ACTION  agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  nomination  under  New  Reports  on 
today's  Executive  Calendar.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
prepared  to  consider  that  item  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  are 
ready  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  go  into  exec- 
utive session  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  nomination  of  Malcolm  M. 
B.  Sterrett,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Malcolm  M.  B.  Ster- 
rett, of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominee  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be     immediately     notified     that     the 


Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
outlined  the  schedule  for  tomorrow  in 
a  previous  statement.  May  I  say,  how- 
ever, that  in  view  of  the  agenda  just 
described  and  the  rather  lengthy 
debate  on  the  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  this  evening,  there  is  a 
real  possibility— and  Senators  should 
be  on  notice,  there  is  a  real  possibili- 
ty—of an  early  rollcall  vote,  within  an 
hour,  perhaps,  after  we  convene  on  to- 
morrow or  even  less. 


So  I  would  warn  all  Senators  that 
they  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
vote  perhaps  as  early  as  11  o'clock  on 
tomorrow. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR 
INOUYE  TO  READ  PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  AD- 
DRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment 
there  may  be  one  other  matter  to  dis- 
pose of. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  if  he  is  in  position  to  designate  a 
Member  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
delivery  of  P>resident  Washington's 
Farewell  Address? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  The  Chair,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  24.  1901,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  to  read  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  on  Monday,  February  22 
1982. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  just  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:42  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1982,  at  10 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  9.  1982: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Malcolm  M.  B.  Sterrett,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  term  of  7  vears  from 
Januar.v  1,  1981. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  C.  Curtis  Hess, 
pastor.  Central  Christian  Church,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven,  we 
come  before  Your  eternal  throne 
today,  fully  aware  that  it  is  in  You  we 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 

We  recognize  Your  infinite  knowl- 
edge and  power  over  all  creation. 
Therefore  we  are  painfully  aware  that 
You  know  each  one  of  us  "inside  and 
out."  You  know  what  we  appear  to  be. 
And  You  also  know  the  innermost  se- 
crets of  our  hearts. 

But  we  thank  You  Lord  that  when 
we  bring  to  You  all  our  weaknesses,  all 
our  unworthiness,  all  our  sins,  humbly 
confessing  them,  then  we  receive  heal- 
ing grace  and  pardon. 

Grant  unto  these  Members  of  this 
great  House  of  Representatives  divine- 
ly sought  wisdom.  Help  them  to  know 
who  they  are  and  whose  they  are. 
Remove  from  their  hearts  all  preju- 
dice and  pettiness  that  would  hinder 
them  from  making  decisions  that  will 
glorify  Thy  name.  Be  with  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Congress,  our  elected  leaders 
all  over  this  great  Nation. 

God  bless  America.  In  the  precious 
name  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  January  30, 
1982,  the  President  approved  and 
signed  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  film 
■Let  Poland  Be  Poland:  A  Day  of  Solidarity 
With  the  People  of  Poland." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 


S.J.  Re.s.  141.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  7  through  February  13.  1982.  as 
National  Crime  Prevention  Week  ";  and 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  22,  1982.  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  a  "Day  of  National  Celebra- 
tion." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-42,  appointed  Mr.  Zorinsky  to 
the  Canada-United  States  interparlia- 
mentary group. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-42,  appointed  Mr.  Stevens  as 
the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  for  1982. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  CURTIS 
HESS 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  guest  chaplain  today  is  my 
friend.  Dr.  C.  Curtis  Hess,  who  for  26 
years  has  been  pastor  of  the  Central 
Christian  Church  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Under  his  leadership,  the  congre- 
gation has  become  one  of  the  largest 
Christian  churches  in  the  great  State 
of  Florida.  Dr.  Hess  has  served  in 
many  capacities  as  a  leader  in  his  de- 
nominational work,  on  both  National 
and  State  levels. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
in  St.  Petersburg  26  years  ago,  and 
continuing  even  to  this  day,  he  has 
been  active  in  the  community  life  of 
Pinellas  County.  He  has  a  deep  desire 
to  be  an  "agent  of  change  for  the 
better,  "  and  he  has  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  love  and  to  serve  our  people. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hess— Jo— have  been 
married  for  over  35  years.  They  have 
three  children  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  about  a  year  ago 
Dr.  Hess  baptized  my  youngest  daugh- 
ter. Kimber.  We  are  very  happy  to 
welcome  Dr.  Hess  to  the  Chamber 
today. 


WHY  NOT  CHARGE  INTEREST 
ON  AGRICULTURAL  LOANS  AS 
WELL  A6  STUDENT  LOANS? 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  must  be  wondering 
when  it  is  important  for  the  Federal 


Government  to  collect  interest  on 
loans  and  when  ,t  is  not  important. 
Evidently,  when  it  deals  with  the  stu- 
dents of  our  coun  ,ry,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  tht  y  pay  interest  on 
their  loans.  I  happen  to  agree  with 
that,  but  what  I  find  very  difficult  to 
understand  is  how,  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  when  they 
loan  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
every  year  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, when  those  loans  are  forfeited  no 
interest  is  charged  whatsoever,  even 
though  the  original  agreement  calls 
for  the  curent  rate  of  interest. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  changed  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  give  the  agricultural 
community  an  opportunity  to  at  least 
pay  the  same  interest  rate  of  9  percent 
as  students  have  to  pay  on  its  forfeited 
loans.  We  will  have  that  chance  this 
afternoon  to  defeat  this  bill. 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET:  FICTION 
OR  NONFICTION? 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  new  budget  was  re- 
leased over  the  weekend,  and  the  level 
of  interest  in  it  was  so  high  that  it  re- 
portedly is  climbing  the  best-seller 
lists  at  local  bookstores. 

The  problem  is,  nobody's  sure 
whether  it  belongs  on  the  fiction  list 
or  the  nonfiction  list. 

Thanks  to  the  President's  Director 
of  Management  and  Budget,  we  have 
learned  that  last  year's  budget  was  the 
result  of  a  process  of  trial  and  error.  If 
the  numbers  they  tried  showed  a  defi- 
cit too  high,  they  decided  there  must 
be  an  error,  and  they  would  change 
the  numbers.  This  year  is  no  different 
apparently,  as  the  administration  bla- 
tantly ignores  economic  reality  and 
forecasts  historically  unheard  of 
growth  rates.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
reason  we  are  voting  this  afternoon  on 
an  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion is  that  the  President  gave  us 
bogus  numbers  last  year. 

But  there  is  reality  in  President's 
budget.  The  reality  is  the  denial  of 
food,  housing,  medical  care,  and  edu- 
cation to  America's  poor  and  middle- 
class  citizens.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  a  fictionalized  account. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


MORE  MODERATE  ECONOMIC 
POLICIES  NEEDED 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  looked  at  the  Presi- 
dent's budget;  I  note  that  his  promise 
now  is  not  a  promise  of  prosperity,  but 
of  high  deficits.  Just  to  put  it  in  per- 
spective, the  highest  deficit  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  was  $65.5  billion 
during  the  last  year  of  President  Ford. 
Now,  we  are  talking  about  deficits  of 
$100  billion  or  more. 

Why?  Because  the  program  does  not 
add  up.  We  cannot  have  the  deepest 
tax  cut  in  the  history  of  America  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  largest  mili- 
tary buildup  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  have  a  balanced  budget. 
It  does  not  work. 

Add  to  that  high  interest  rates,  and 
you  find  yourself  in  a  patch  of  eco- 
nomic quicksand.  The  more  the  ad- 
ministration wiggles,  the  deeper  they 
are  going  to  get. 

What  we  need  to  look  for  is  dry 
ground;  we  need  to  close  corporate  tax 
loopholes  and  raise  some  revenue  that 
way;  we  need  to  moderate  the  increase 
in  the  military  spending,  and  we  need 
to  start  betting  on  the  little  guy,  the 
small-  to  medium-sized  business  and 
the  workingman.  They  are  the  ones 
that  can  make  the  difference  in  our 
economy. 

We  do  not  need  more  budget  deficits 
in  this  country.  We  need  economic 
growth.  That  is  why  we  need  more 
moderate  economic  policies  than  the 
ones  the  President  is  offering. 


PASSAGE  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  391  URGED 

(Mr.  KILDEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  391,  which  will  short- 
ly be  considered  by  the  House,  con- 
tains a  much  needed  supplementary 
appropriation  for  the  Federal  funding 
of  unemployment  compensation  and 
employment  services  programs  operat- 
ed by  the  States.  As  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  funding  levels  in  the  continuing 
resolution  have  been  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  volume  of  unemployed 
workers  who  must  rely  upon  these 
programs  during  the  current  recession. 
The  actual  unemployment  rate  in  my 
home  State  of  Michigan,  for  example, 
was  16  percent  during  the  month  of 
January,  for  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  24  years.  Although  Janu- 
ary unemployment  figures  for  Flint, 
the  largest  city  in  my  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District,  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, Flint's  unemployment  has  con- 
sistently been  higher  than  the  State's 


average  and  will  certainly  exceed  16 
percent  in  January. 

Because  of  funding  cuts  contained  in 
the  continuing  resolution,  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Security  Commission 
announced  on  January  16  that  it 
would  be  forced  to  close  42  offices  and 
lay  off  an  additional  750  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  em- 
ployees across  the  State.  These  cut- 
backs will  effectively  eliminate  job 
placement  services  for  more  than  half 
of  the  nearly  677,000  unemployed 
workers  now  seeking  employment 
through  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission. 

It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  cut  funding  and  crip- 
pled these  services  in  the  States  at  a 
time  when  they  are  most  desperately 
needed  by  our  Nation's  unemployed. 

The  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391,  which  I  cosponsored  in  its 
original  version  as  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yates,  would  at  least  allow  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission  of- 
fices to  remain  open  and  its  employees 
to  continue  to  provide  important  em- 
ployment services  to  our  jobless  work- 
ers. For  this  reason.  I  strongly  support 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  391. 


SOME  BUDGET  ASSUMPTIONS 
CANNOT  BE  BELIEVED 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  for 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  budget  projects 
huge  increases  in  the  receipts  from 
sales  of  surplus  federally  owned  land.  I 
just  do  not  believe  there  is  that  much 
unwanted  land  to  sell  or  that  big  a 
market  to  buy.  The  big  parcels  of  at- 
tractive surplus  land  usually  come  out 
of  the  Defense  Department,  which 
thinks  they  should  be  given  away.  The 
reasons  the  administration's  proposed 
land  rush  will  not  produce  the  billions 
of  dollars  forecast  are  as  follows: 

Auction  sales  open  to  speculators 
will  violate  local  control  of  these  land 
parcels.  Hospitals,  schools,  and  State 
and  local  governments  that  are  sup- 
posed to  buy  under  the  administra- 
tion's budget  assumptions  do  not  have 
the  money  to  do  so.  They  will  prob- 
ably be  forced  to  try  and  thwart  the 
sales  by  downzoning  the  parcels. 

The  dollar  estimates  in  the  budget 
just  are  not  supported  by  the  history 
of  what  the  Government  got  in  past 
cash  sales. 

The  budget  proposal  includes  re- 
ceipts from  land  sales  between  one 
Federal  agency  and  another.  Despite 
this  exercise  in  paperwork,  the  budget 
claims  the  result  will  be  more  efficient 
property  management. 

Executive  orders  have  supposedly  re- 
quired this  kind  of  process  for  years.  A 
proposed  new  Interagency  Review- 
Board  will  still  have  to  get  Cabinet 


agencies  to  relinquish  their  land,  fore- 
telling a  modern  version  of  the  old 
range  wars. 

The  President's  budget  forecasts  $1 
billion  of  income  in  1983  and  $4  billion 
every  year  after  from  all  these  pur- 
ported land  sales.  The  chances  of  find- 
ing and  selling  that  much  unwanted 
Federal  land  are  about  nil.  If  the  rest 
of  the  administration's  budget  is  based 
on  assumptions  like  this  one,  the  defi- 
cit is  going  to  be  like  the  proverbial 
elephant  masquerading  as  a  mouse 
with  a  glandular  condition. 

Some  people  may  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's assumptions,  but  the  same 
people  believe  that  chickens  have  lips. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  SUPPLY 
SIDERS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  from  the  passing  of  time  and  the 
reading  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  arti- 
cle that  the  figures  for  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  interest  rates,  infla- 
tion, and  so  forth,  as  contained  in  last 
year's  budget,  were  not  correct  and 
were  there  by  hook  or  crook;  mostly 
crook. 

Now.  we  look  at  this  year's  budget 
and  basically  find  the  same  thing. 
That  is  not  just  Democrats  talking. 
That  is  from  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
President  Nixon;  William  Fellner,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  President  Ford;  and 
Rudy  Penner,  Chief  Budget  Economist 
for  President  Ford.  They  all  agree 
that  the  budget  deficits  as  proposed  in 
President  Reagan's  budget  for  1983 
are  much  lower  than  they  will  be. 

They  also  all  agree  that  the  gross 
national  product  percentage  figures 
contained  in  the  budget  for  1983  and 
1984  are  a  lot  higher  than  they  should 
be  or  could  be.  Therefore,  that  also 
shows  that  the  unemployment  rate 
shown  in  that  budget  is  much  lower 
than  it  will  be,  and  budget  deficits  will 
be  far  higher.  Herbert  Stein  also 
issued  a  challenge  to  Donald  Regan, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  would  like 
to  issue  that  challenge  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  is  the 
supply-side  expert  of  this  House,  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  I  will  be 
sending  him  a  letter. 

Stein  rejected  Donald  Regan's  and 
that  Congressman's  theory,  borrowing 
to  cover  deficits  placed  less  of  a 
burden  on  the  private  economy  than 
taxes  do  and  he  says,  "if  that's  the 
case  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
somebody  on  the  supply  side  explain 
why  we  have  taxes  at  all." 
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PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
OP  THE  HOUSE  FROM  FEBRU- 
ARY 10  TO  FEBRUARY  17.  1982, 
AND  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
THE  SENATE  FROM  FEBRUARY 
11  OR  FEBRUARY  12  TO  FEB- 
RUARY 22.  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  268)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  268 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/,  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday.  February 
10.  1982.  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Wednesday.  February  17.  1982. 
and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Thursday.  February  11.  1982.  or  on  Friday. 
February  12.  1982,  pursuant  to  a  motion 
made  by  the  majority  leader  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  it  stand  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday.  Febru- 
ary 22.  1982. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  FARMERS  PRIORITY 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
farmer  who  lives  in  my  home  district 
back  in  Oklahoma,  the  country's  top 
priority  remains  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  so  interest  rates  will  come 
down. 

If  he  has  not  already  lost  his  farm, 
he  is  hopelessly  in  debt  with  little 
chance  for  extended  credit.  He  will  set 
aside  15  percent  of  his  crop  this  year 
because  lower  production  is  supposed 
to  drive  prices  up.  He  knows  only  too 
well  that  the  current  farm  depression 
has  his  average  income  much  lower 
than  that  of  nonfarm  residents.  Prices 
received  by  farmers  collapsed  to  56 
percent  of  parity  in  December.  As  a 
small,  independent  farmer  with  a 
family,  he  is  a  dying  breed  in  America. 
He  prays  every  day  that  he  will  not 
become  another  USDA  statistic— an- 
other liquidated  farm  for  big  business 
to  gobble  up. 

My  farmer  back  in  Oklahoma  is 
working  the  farm  his  daddy  owned 
and  his  daddy  before  him.  Such  herit- 
age is  not  easily  given  up.  He  is  look- 
ing now  to  Washington  and  his  coun- 
try's leaders  for  encouragement— some 
reason  for  optimism.  What  he  hears  is 
more  talk  about  higher  deficits  and 
something  called  New  Federalism. 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  or  February  4.  1982.  the 
other  body  passed  antibusing  amend- 
ments which  are  so  stringent,  that 
they  threaten  to  end  busing  as  a  last 
resort  strategy  to  achieve  school  de- 
segregation. 

If  they  should  become  law.  the 
amendments  will  be  challenged  in 
court  and  found  to  be  unconstitution- 
al. It  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  before 
their  effect  would  be  expunged.  How- 
ever, we  must  try  to  understand  what 
was  behind  this  unconstitutional 
action. 

There  may  be  one  or  two  Members 
who  believe  that  the  amendments 
were  constitutional  or.  put  another 
way.  that  busing  to  achieve  school  de- 
segregation is  unconstitutional.  Such 
persons  merely  require  further  educa- 
tion. 

Others  would  argue  in  unctuous 
tones  that  even  "the  minorities  don't 
like  schoolbusing."  To  them  I  would 
say,  first,  that  any  parents  who  truly 
care  about  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren should  seek  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  them,  even  though  some 
sacrifices  will  be  demanded  of  the  par- 
ents. Second,  these  experts  in  minority 
attitudes  should  recall  that,  during 
the  1950's  and  1960's,  some  Negroes 
staunchly  defended  racial  segregation 
in  schools;  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation and,  indeed,  even  in  the 
churches  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  result  of  en- 
actment of  these  amendments  would 
be  to  wreck  the  historic  separation  of 
powers  that  exists  between  the  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  branches 
of  Government. 

Contempt  and  hatred  for  those  of  us 
who  are  black  is  a  part  of  the  cloth 
from  which  the  cloak  of  tyranny  is 
woven. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    HONORA- 
BLE  PARREN   J.    MITCHELL   ON 
BUSING 
(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 


Clearly  this  Congress  must  redress 
the  indifferences  and  lack  of  under- 
standing reflected  in  the  outrageous 
proposed  cuts  in  domestic  programs 
and  the  unparalleled  increases  in  DOD 
spending.  If  Reagan  did  not  have  fore- 
sight, then  that  may  be  understand- 
able; if  President  Reagan  does  not 
have  hindsight,  that  is  regrettable. 

My  hope  is  that  this  Congre.ss  will 
base  its  actions  on  commonsense  solu- 
tions and  not  the  emotion  and  faith 
that  President  Reagan  has  attempted 
to  invoke  £is  a  poor  defense  of  the 
worst  economic  management  of  any 
administration  in  recent  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  only  Reagan  and  the 
Republicans  were  the  only  victims  of 
their  success,  we  could  accept  that,  but 
unfortunately  many  Americans  who 
trusted  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  make  the  best  decisions  now 
are  faced  with  the  compounding  of 
that  injustice  that  Reaganomics  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate. 
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CONGRESS  MUST  REDRESS 
INJUSTICES  OF  REAGANOMICS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan's  political  visit  to  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  was  greeted  by  more  pro- 
testers than  fans  yesterday,  and  well  it 
should  have  been,  considering  his  sub- 
mission of  the  1983  budget  proposal. 
The  Reagan  administration's  contin- 
ued economic  misdirection  and  lack  of 
commonsense  priorities  is  most  dis- 
tressing to  people  across  this  Nation, 
and  specifically  in  Minnesota. 

The  President's  indifference  to  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed  and  the  dis- 
tress of  industry  after  industry  is  ap- 
palling to  all  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  Reaganomics.  If 
the  President  is  not  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, then  he  is  directly  a  big  factor  in 
the  problem. 


DEBT  ESCALATES,  RECESSION 
DEEPENS  UNDER  REAGAN 
BUDGET  PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  reveals  his  budget  pro- 
posals for  the  coming  year,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  consider  the 
impact  of  a  budget  that  requires  over 
$112  billion  just  to  finance  the  Federal 
debt.  That  breaks  down  to  over  $300 
million  per  day. 

By  the  time  this  fiscal  year  is 
through,  the  national  debt  will  reach 
about  $1.1  trillion.  Spread  over  a 
period  of  20  years,  the  debt  averages 
out  to  about  $50  billion  per  year.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  currently 
projects  a  deficit  of  $109  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1982— the  first  step  of  what 
President  Reagan  terms  'economic  re- 
covery." That  makes  his  deficit  more 
than  double  the  average.  And  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's deficit  alone  will  cost  $13  billion 
to  finance  for  1  year. 

Mr.  Reagan  says  you  cannot  correct 
20  years  of  deficit  spending  in  1  year. 
And  he  has  proved  that.  He  is  digging 
us  into  the  gallows  of  recession  faster 
and  more  zealously  than  any  President 
in  history. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  CRISIS  OVER- 
SHADOWS INFLATION  PROB- 
LEMS 

(Mr.  KOGOVSEK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  President's  last  press  conference, 
he  described  his  discovery  of  26  pages 
of  help  wanted  ads  in  the  Washington 


Post.  According  to  him,  this  means 
jobs  are  abundant,  that  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  is  one,  in  his  own  words, 
of  people  lacking  job  qualification. 
And  yet,  in  his  1983  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing  to  cut  nearly  all  of 
the  educational  sources  available  to 
those  who  want  to  become  job  quali- 
fied. He  proposes  a  merger  of  vocation- 
al and  adult  education  programs,  re- 
sulting in  a  $134  million  reduction.  He 
will  consolidate  employment  and 
training  programs  to  replace  CETA. 
resulting  in  cuts  of  nearly  $7  billion 
since  1980.  Although  unemployment 
among  youth  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21  is  21.7  percent,  the  President 
proposes  to  cut  Job  Corps  slots  by 
10.000.  In  addition,  the  President  has 
asked  for  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the 
student  loan  program  for  low-  and 
middle-income  students.  The  adminis- 
tration has  abandoned  responsibility 
for  the  unemployment  crisis  in  favor 
of  taking  credit  for  a  drop  in  the  rate 
of  inflation.  But  rates  of  inflation  are 
insignificant  to  the  jobless,  who  will 
not  buy  the  argument  that  their  pre- 
dicament is  a  necessary  factor  in  what 
the  administration  insists  on  labeling 
America's  "economic  recovery.  " 


INTRODUCTION       OF       LEGISLA- 
.      TION    TO    INSURE   A    MEANING- 
FUL SAVINGS  BOND  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  legislation  to  insure  a 
meaningful  savings  bond  program. 

This  bill  and  its  companion  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Roth  will  peg  the  interest  on  U.S. 
Series  EE  savings  bonds  at  a  rate  equal 
to  85  percent  of  the  yield  on  52-week 
Treasury  bills.  This  formula  is  consist- 
ent with  the  administrations  guide- 
lines. 

The  legislation  will  benefit  our  small 
savers  across  the  Nation.  At  present 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  small 
saver  to  buy  savings  bonds  when  he  or 
she  can  purchase  money  market  funds 
or  certificates  of  deposit  at  much 
higher  yields. 

Savings  bond  redemptions  exceeded 
sales  by  over  $10  billion  last  year.  This 
unfortunate  trend  will  continue  unless 
we  pass  this  legislation,  and,  therefore, 
I  urge  all  the  Members  and  invite 
them  to  join  me  in  this  legislation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOHN 
HAY  WHITNEY 

(Mr.  PETRI  aslced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
mark  the  passing  of  one  of  our  Repub- 
lics  most  distinguished  and  productive 
citizens. 


A  decorated  citizen-soldier,  diplomat, 
athlete,  and  patron  of  talent  in  a  vari- 
ety of  fields.  John  Hay  Whitney  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  genius  of  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

He  never  sought  title  or  honor  for 
himself  but  devoted  himself  in  his 
modest  unassuming  yet  perceptive  way 
to  the  noble  work  of  helping  others  re- 
alize their  maximum  potential. 

John  Hay  Whitney  set  a  standard  of 
personal  rectitude  and  public  citizen- 
ship for  each  of  us.  his  fellow  citizens, 
to  emulate. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STEVE  AND  PHIL 
MAHRE.  AMERICAS  PREMIER 
SKIERS 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
of  the  fastest  men  in  the  world  live  in 
my  district.  Steve  and  Phil  Mahre  are 
premier  members  of  the  U.S.  ski  team. 
A  year  ago,  they  broke  European 
dominance  of  international  ski  compe- 
titions and  brought  home  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  first  time  ever, 
the  World  Cup  Championship. 

Last  week,  Steve  became  the  first 
American  to  take  a  gold  medal  in  the 
World  Alpine  Championships.  Brother 
Phil  was  out  of  the  race,  and  Steve 
performed  heroically  as  our  only  hope 
in  the  giant  slalom,  edging  out  Inge- 
mar  Stenmark. 

Prior  to  that  race,  the  Mahres  drove 
10  hours  out  of  their  way,  so  Phil 
could  carry  the  American  flag  in  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  World  Cup 
Championships. 

Both  Mahre  brothers  are  legends  in 
their  home  area  of  Yakima  and  the 
State  of  Washington.  I  think  the 
Mahres  deserve  national  recognition 
and  a  good  old  American  thank  you 
for  their  continuing  outstanding 
achievements. 


A  PROPOSED  CURE  FOR 
"STAFFLATION" 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Reagan  has  submitted  a 
new  budget  which  calls  for  additional 
cuts.  He  is  making  a  great  effort  to  rid 
all  Americans  of  too  much  government 
and  waste.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
evaluate  its  own  spending  policies 
which  come  in  the  form  of  committee 
funding  resolutions. 

These  resolutions  are  being  drafted 
by  the  committees  and  being  consid- 
ered right  now  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts.  They  fund  those  tempo- 
rary, investigative  staff  which  are  con- 
stantly generating  new  ideas,  new  pro- 
posals, new  bills  and  amendments  to 
justify  their  jobs  and  salaries.  They 
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are  in  addition  to  the  30  permanent 
statutory  staff  to  which  most  commit- 
tees are  entitled.  The  tremendous 
growth  in  some  of  the  committees  over 
the  past  decade  is  astounding.  The 
cost  alone  has  zoomed  from  $6.8  mil- 
lion in  1971  to  an  amazing  $43.6  mil- 
lion in  1980. 

To  illustrate  this  unchecked  staffla- 
tion.  let  me  cite  some  specific  exam- 
ples. The  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee had  41  people  in  1980.  This  is 
unbelievable  when  you  consider  that 
in  1980.  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
handled  by  a  subcommittee  in  the 
Senate  with  only  seven  people.  Back  in 
the  95th  Congress,  the  Senate  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  became  a  sub- 
committee because  of  home  rule.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  with  this  in  mind, 
that  the  House  needs  a  full  committee 
with  41  people  to  do  what  seven 
people  do  in  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate.  Even  if  the  House  cut  its  staff 
in  half,  it  would  still  have  three  times 
as  many  people  as  the  Senate.  And 
consider  the  cost  of  these  staff.  The 
1980  authorization  was  $289,670,  and 
with  the  10-percent  reduction  in  1981 
they  were  given  $275,187.  This  year, 
they  are  making  up  for  last  year  plus 
some  by  requesting  $318,289.  This  is  a 
16-percent  increase. 

Another  example  of  unchecked 
growth  is  the  Rules  Committee.  James 
Kilpatrick  illustrated  it  so  well  in  an 
article  last  year.  He  told  of  how  30 
years  ago  when  he  came  to  the  Hill, 
the  Rules  Committee  benefited  from 
the  heavy  hand  of  Howard  Worth 
Smith  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Virgin- 
ia. He  was  not  an  empire  builder,  for 
he  ran  his  House  Rules  Committee 
with  a  staff  of  three.  By  1972,  this 
number  had  grown  to  six.  But  by  1980. 
this  staff  had  swollen  to  an  enormous 
number  of  45.  Forty-five  people.  And 
just  imagine  the  cost  of  this  staffla- 
tion  to  the  taxpayers.  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  committee  only  needed 
$5,000,  but  the  96th.  their  cost  ex- 
ploded to  a  hefty  $1,134,000. 

Another  prime  example  of  this  exor- 
bitant growth  is  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  Now.  our 
coastline  has  not  changed  one  bit  in 
the  past  decade.  But  the  growth  of 
this  committee  would  make  you  think 
we  had  tripled  in  size.  In  1973.  this 
committee  had  a  staff  of  22.  By  1980. 
this  number  had  tripled  to  88.  And  the 
cost  more  than  tripled.  In  the  93d 
Congress,  it  cost  $494,500.  By  the  96th. 
this  cost  had  skyrocketed  to 
$3,176,245. 

It  appears  that  last  year  a  trend  was 
started  when  authorizations  were  cut 
10  percent  across-the-board  and  House 
Administration  voluntarily  cut  its 
budget  20  percent  from  1980  expendi- 
tures. So  far.  with  most  of  the  budgets 
that  have  been  submitted,  it  seems  to 
be  'business  as  usual."  They  have  in- 
creases not  only  over  the  10-percent 
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cuts  from   last  year,  but  more   than 
that. 

This  escalating  growth  must  be 
stopped,  and  I  challenge  this  Congress 
to  take  a  stand  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. For  how  can  we  control  the  coun- 
try, if  we  cannot  even  control  our  own 
House. 


But  we  really  do  not  know  if  Walesa 
is  alive  or  dead.  All  we  have  is  the 
word  of  Communists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
President  sends  an  eight-word  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Brezhnev:  'Walesa  Alive 
or  United  States-Soviet  Trade  Dead. " 

That  should  get  their  attention. 


D  1230 
SAME  OLD  SONG 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
by  your  comments  outside  the  White 
House  yesterday  that  you  have  al- 
ready started  singing  the  same  old 
song  about  "Republicans  being  the 
party  of  the  rich." 

I  have  been  in  this  House  for  26 
years  now  and  I  have  heard  that  same 
refrain  from  you  every  election  year. 

For  all  of  those  26  years,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  and  your  party  have  been  in 
power,  spending,  spending,  spending. 
And  yet  the  number  of  poor  has  never 
decreased.  The  poor  in  our  society 
have  not  disappeared.  Instead  you 
have  made  them  hopelessly  addicted 
to  your  idea  of  democratic  benevo- 
lence. 

But  enough  about  your  rhetoric,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Where  are  your  solutions? 

I  believe,  you  said  last  year  you 
would  produce  your  own  budget  alter- 
natives. Where  are  they?  I  want  to  see 
how  you  will  keep  inflation  down, 
lower  interest  rates,  eliminate  unem- 
ployment, rebuild  our  defenses,  in- 
crease productivity,  keep  taxes  down 
and  still  continue  your  role  as  our  soci- 
ety's toothfairy.  Where  is  your  budget, 
Mr.  Speaker?  I  would  like  to  see  it. 
The  American  people  want  to  see  it. 


WALESA  ALIVE  OR  UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET  TRADE  DEAD 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  is 
Lech  Walesa?  What  is  his  condition? 
How  is  he  being  treated? 

These  questions  demand  immeditate 
answers  from  the  military  junta  now 
ruling  Poland  and  from  the  Soviet 
leaders  who  are  behind  that  Junta. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Walesa  is  the  key  to  the  future  of 
Poland.  We  are  concentrating  so  much 
on  economics  and  geopolitical  realities 
that  we  tend  to  forget  that  the  most 
famous  union  leader  in  the  world  is 
being  held  in  captivity. 

Newsweek  magazine  reports  that 
Walesa  has  managed  to  smuggle  out  a 
message  condemning  the  current  mili- 
tary regime. 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  weis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  President's  new  budget 
that  creates  one  new  job.  Nothing  in 
the  President's  budget  that  stops  the 
rise  of  interest  rates.  Nothing  that  re- 
stores business  confidence. 

How  long  must  we  continue  with  the 
President's  experiment  in  theoretical 
economics  while  the  lives  of  more  and 
more  Americans  suffer  hardships 
caused  by  the  President's  policies? 

It  took  us  200  years  to  accumulate  a 
national  debt  of  $1  trillion— the  com- 
bined work  of  every  President  from 
George  Washington  to  Jimmy  Carter. 
Mr.  Reagan's  experiment  alone  will 
add  $500  biUion  to  the  deficit,  increas- 
ing the  national  debt  by  one-half  in 
just  3  years. 

Is  there  anyone  left  who  truly  be- 
lieves in  this  economic  experiment? 
How  many  reasonable  people  still  be- 
lieve in  the  fairy  tale  that  major  tax 
cuts  and  enormous  increases  in  de- 
fense spending  will  have  any  results 
other  then  the  ones  we  have  seen  and 
will  continue  to  see:  Enormous  defi- 
cits, high  interest  rates  and  high  un- 
employment. 

The  time  has  come  to  abandon  this 
experiment.  The  President's  budget  is 
based  on  a  myth.  It  is  time  to  admit 
that  the  emperor  has  no  clothes. 


year  then  Treasury  bill  rates  are  going 
to  go  up,  not  down. 

In  Stockmanese  there  can  coexist 
up.  not  down  a  $91  billion  deficit,  a 
5.2-percent  real  gain  in  the  GNP  and  a 
10  to  11  percent  T-bill  rate;  in  the  real 
world  such  coexistence  is  impossible. 

So  $91  billion  in  Stockmanese  equals 
$140  million  in  English:  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  we  await  more  procurements 
in  Stockmanese. 


STOCKMANESE 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks, ) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  weekend  we  have  seen  a  new  lan- 
guage finally  formized  in  this  country. 
It  is  called  "Stockmanese."  Stockman- 
ese is  guided  by  an  equation.  That 
equation  says  that  $91  billion  in  Stock- 
manese equals  $140  billion  in  English. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  the 
President's  new  budget  presents  the 
following  conundrum.  The  budget  pre- 
dicts there  will  be  a  growth  rate  of  5.2 
percent  in  the  GNP  next  year.  It  also 
predicts  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  selling  Treasury  bills  at  10  to 
11  percent,  even  though  we  presently 
sell  them  at  14.5  percent. 

Any  economist  worth  his  salt  can 
tell  you  that  if  the  economy  is  sudden- 
ly going  to  turn  around  and  boom  next 


TECHNICAL  AND  SUBSTANTIVE 
CHANGES  IN  BANKRUPTCY 
LAW  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SECU- 
RITIES AND  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4935)  to  amend 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  to  correct 
technical  errors,  and  to  clarify  and 
make  substantive  changes,  with  re- 
spect to  securities  and  commodities. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4935 

Be  it  enacted  bt/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  101  of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (35),  (36), 
(37).  (38).  (39),  and  (40)  as  paragraphs  (36), 
(37).  (38).  (39).  (40),  and  (41).  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (34)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(35)  'securities  clearing  agency'  means 
person  that  is  registered  as  a  clearing 
agency  under  section  17A  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78q-l)  or 
whose  business  is  confined  to  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  of  a  clearing  agency  with 
respect  to  exempted  securities,  as  defined  in 
section  3(a)(12)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
78c(12))  for  the  purposes  of  such  section 
17A:". 

(b)  Section  101(36)(A)(xii)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "is  the  subject  of  a 
registration  statetnent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "is  required  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
registration  statement". 

(c)  Section  101(36)(B)(iii)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "commodity"  the 
second  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  101(40)  of  title  U.  United 
States  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(40)  'stockbroker'  means  person— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  cus- 
tomer, as  defined  in  section  741(2)  of  this 
title:  and 

"(B)  that  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  ef- 
fecting transactions  in  securities— 

"(i)  for  the  account  of  others:  or 

"(ii)  with  members  of  the  general  public, 
from  or  for  such  person's  own  account:". 

Sec  2.  Section  103(d)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"except  with  respect  to  section  746(c)  which 
applies  to  margin  payments  made  by  any 
debtor  to  a  commodity  broker  or  forward 
contract  merchant". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  362(a)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  or  an  application  filed  under  section 
5(a)(3)  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 


Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C.  78eee(a)(3)).'"  after 
"title"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  362(b)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ".  or  of 
an  application  under  section  5(a)(3)  of  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970 
(15  U.S.C.  78eee(a)(3))."  after  •title"  the 
first  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  362(b)(6)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
the  setoff  by  a  commodity  broker,  forward 
contract  merchant,  stockbroker,  or  securi- 
ties clearing  agency  of  any  mutual  debt  and 
claim  under  or  in  connection  with  commodi- 
ty contracts,  as  defined  in  section  761(4)  of 
this  title,  forward  contracts,  or  securities 
contracts,  as  defined  in  section  741(7)  of  this 
title,  that  constitutes  the  setoff  of  a  claim 
against  the  debtor  for  a  margin  payment,  as 
defined  in  section  741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this 
title,  or  settlement  payment,  as  defined  in 
section  741(8)  of  this  title,  arising  out  of 
commodity  contracts,  forward  contracts,  or 
securities  contracts  against  cash,  securities, 
or  other  property  held  by  such  commodity 
broker,  forward  contract  merchant,  stock- 
broker, or  securities  clearing  agency  to 
margin,  guarantee,  or  secure  commodity 
contracts,  forward  contracts,  or  securities 
contracts:"'. 

Sec  4.  Section  546  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  sections  544.  545. 
547,  548(a)(2),  and  548(b)  of  this  title,  the 
trustee  may  not  avoid  a  transfer  that  is  a 
margin  payment,  as  defined  in  section 
741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  title,  or  settlement 
payment,  as  defined  in  section  741(8)  of  this 
title,  made  by  or  to  a  commodity  broker, 
forward  contract  merchant,  stockbroker,  or 
securities  clearing  agency,  that  is  made 
before  the  commencement  of  the  case, 
except  under  section  548(a)(1)  of  this  title."'. 

Sec  5.  Section  548(d)(2)(B)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  forward  contract 
merchant"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "". 
forward  contract  merchant,  stockbroker,  or 
securities  clearing  agency". 

(2)  by  inserting  "741(5)  or"  after  "sec- 
tion". 

(3)  by  inserting  "".  or  settlement  payment, 
as  defined  in  section  741(8)  of  this  title" 
after  "of  this  title"",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "value."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "value  to  the  extent  of  such 
payment.". 

Sec  6.  la)  Chapter  5  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"§  5^^.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  securities 
contract 

"The  exercise  of  a  contractual  right  of  a 
stockbroker  or  securities  clearing  agency  to 
cause  the  liquidation  of  a  securities  con- 
tract, as  defined  in  section  741(7),  because 
of  a  condition  of  the  kind  specified  in  sec- 
tion 365(e)(1)  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
stayed,  avoided,  or  otherwise  limited  by  op- 
eration of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  by 
o'der  of  a  court  or  administrative  agency  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  title  unless  such 
order  is  authorized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of 
1970  (15  U.S.C.  78aia  et  seq.)  or  any  statute 
administered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "contractual  right'  includes  a  right 
set  forth  in  a  rule  or  bylaw  of  a  national  se- 
curities exchange,  a  national  securities  asso- 
ciation, or  a  securities  clearing  agency. 


"!J  ."1.56.  Contractual  rifcht  to  liquidate  a  commod- 
ities contract  or  forward  contract 

"The  contractual  right  of  a  commodity 
broker  or  forward  contract  merchant  to 
cause  the  liquidation  of  a  commodity  con- 
tract, as  defined  in  section  761(4).  or  for- 
ward contract  because  of  a  condition  of  the 
kind  specified  in  section  365(e)(1)  of  this 
title,  and  the  right  to  a  variation  or  mainte- 
nance margin  payment  received  from  a 
trustee  with  respect  to  open  commodity  con- 
tracts or  forward  contracts,  shall  not  be 
stayed,  avoided,  or  otherwise  limited  by  op- 
eration of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  by 
the  order  of  a  court  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  title.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"contractual  right'  includes  a  right  set  forth 
in  a  rule  or  bylaw  of  a  clearing  organization 
or  contract  market  or  in  a  resolution  of  the 
governing  board  thereof.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  sections  for  chapter  5 
of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  items: 

"555.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  securi- 
ties contract. 
"556.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  com- 
modity contract  or  forward  contract." 

Sec  7.  Section  702(a)(1)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
726(a)(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"726(a)(4),  752(a).  766(h),  or  766(i)". 

Sec  8.  Section  741  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "at  any  time",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  by  inserting 
"of  a  customer""  after  ""claim", 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (9),  respectively. 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  'margin  payment'  means  payment  or 
deposit  of  cash,  a  security,  or  other  proper- 
ty, that  is  commonly  known  to  the  securities 
trade  as  original  margin,  initial  margin, 
maintenance  margin,  or  variation  margin,  or 
as  a  mark-to-market  payment,  or  that  se- 
cures an  obligation  of  a  participant  in  a  se- 
curities clearing  agency;", 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6),  as  so  redesignated— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  aggregate  of  all  of 
a  customer's  accounts  that  such  customer 
holds"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all  ac- 
counts of  a  customer  that  such  customer 
has", 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii>  by  inserting 
"in  such  capacity"  after  "customer",  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  inserting  "in 
such  capacity"  before  the  semicolon, 

(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6),  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  'securities  contract'  means  contract 
for  the  purchase,  sale,  or  loan  of  a  security, 
including  an  option  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  a  security,  or  the  guarantee  of  any  settle- 
ment of  cash  or  securities  by  or  to  a  securi- 
ties clearing  agency: 

"(8)  'settlement  payment'  means  a  prelim- 
inary settlement  payment,  a  partial  settle- 
ment payment,  an  interim  settlement  pay- 
ment, a  settlement  payment  on  account,  or 
any  other  similar  payment  commonly  used 
in  the  securities  trade;  and",  and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (9),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  out  "Security"  and  inserting  "Secu- 
rities" in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec  9.  Section  742  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amendea  by  striking  out 
"Chapter""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"title". 

Sec  10.  Section  744  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "but " 
after  "relief.". 


Sec  11.  Section  745(c)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "A" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Each"". 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  746(a)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "effects,  with  respect  to 
cash  or  a  security.""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "enters  into"". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  such 
cash  or  security"  each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  date"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition  ".  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "effected"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "entered  into  ". 

(b)  Section  746(b)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "has  a  claim  for'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "transferred  to  the 
debtor",  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "is". 

(c)  The  heading  for  section  746  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out    "claim  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"claims". 

Sec.  13.  Section  747  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"such  claim  arose"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  transaction  giving  rise  to  such 
claim  occurred". 

Sec  14.  Section  749  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Any"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  this  section,  any", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "except "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "but ", 

(3)  by  inserting  "such  property"  after 
"trustee,  and", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "549.  or  724(a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  549",  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  sections  544,  545, 
547,  548,  and  549  of  this  title,  the  trustee 
may  not  avoid  a  transfer  made  before  five 
days  after  the  order  for  relief  if  such  trans- 
fer is  approved  by  the  Commission  by  rule 
or  order,  either  before  or  after  such  trans- 
fer, and  if  such  transfer  is— 

"(1)  a  transfer  of  a  securities  contract  en- 
tered into  or  carried  by  or  through  the 
debtor  on  l)ehalf  of  a  customer,  and  of  any 
cash,  security,  or  other  property  margining 
or  securing  such  securities  contract:  or 

"(2)  the  liquidation  of  a  securities  contract 
entered  into  or  carried  by  or  through  the 
debtor  on  behalf  of  a  customer.". 

Sec.  15.  Section  752(c)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  cash  or  security  remaining  after 
the  liquidation  of  a  security  interest  created 
under  a  security  agreement  made  by  the 
debtor,  excluding  property  excluded  under 
section  741(4)(B)  of  this  title,  shall  be  ap- 
portioned between  the  general  estate  and 
customer  property  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  general  estate  of  the  debtor  and  cus- 
tomer property  were  subject  to  such  securi- 
ty interest.". 

Sec.  16.  Section  761  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "made" 
after  "commodity  contracts". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "if  the  debtor  is"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"with  respect  to",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  out 
"cleared  by  the  debtor"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  "cleared  by  such  clearing  organiza- 
tion, or  commodity  option  traded  on,  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of,  a  contract  market  or 
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board  of  trade  thai  is  cleared  by  such  clear- 
ing organization", 
(3)  in  paragraph  (9)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "if  the  debtor  is"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"with  respect  to", 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  debtor"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  futures  commission  merchant",  and 

<ii)  by  striking  out  "the  debtors"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  futures  com- 
mission merchant's". 

(C)  in  subparagraph  <B)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  debtor"  each  place 
tt  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  foreign  futures  commission  mer- 
chant", and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "the  debtors"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  foreign  futures 
commission  merchant's", 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (O— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "the  debtor"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  leverage  transaction  merchant", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "the  debtor's"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'such  leverage  trans- 
action merchant's"', 

(iii)  in  clause  (i)  by  inserting  "or""  after 
the  semicolon,  and 

(iv)  in  clause  (ii)  by  striking  out  "hold  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "holds  ". 

(E)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  out 
"the  debtor'"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  clearing  organi- 
zation", and 

(P)  in  subparagraph  (E)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  debtor"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•"such  commodity  options  dealer",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "the  debtor's"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  commodity  op- 
tions dealer's", 

(4)  in  paragraph  (10)  by  striking  out  "at 
any  time", 

(5)  in  paragraph  (12)— 

(A)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "' proper- 
ty", and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"credit"", 

(6)  in  paragraph  (13)  by  striking  out  "'217 
of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission Act  of  1974  (7  U.S.C.  15a) "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "19  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C,  23)", 

(7)  in  paragraph  (14)  by  striking  out  'that 
is  engaged", 

(8)  in  paragraph  (15)  by  striking  out  "a 
daily  variation  settlement  payment""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "mark-to-market  pay- 
ments, settlement  payments,  variation  pay- 
ments, daily  settlement  payments,  and  final 
settlement  payments  made  as  adjustments 
to  settlement  prices"", 

(9)  in  paragraph  (16)  by  striking  out  "at 
any  time",  and 

(10)  in  paragraph  (17)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "holds"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "has"",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "the"  after  "(A)'",  and 
(ii)  in  clause  (ii)  by  inserting  "in  such  ca- 
pacity" after  ""customer". 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  764(a)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "except"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "but ", 

(2)  by  inserting  ""such  property"'  after 
"trustee,  and"",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "is "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
be"". 

(b)  Section  764(b)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 


"date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "order  for  relief". 

(c)  Section  764(c)  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  Section  765(b)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  i.s  amended  by  striking  out 
■commitment'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"commodity  contract". 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  766(a)  of  title  U. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"to  such  customer"  after  "distribution". 

(b)  Section  766(b)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "that  is  being  actively 
traded  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  pe- 
tition", and 

(2)  by  inserting  "the"'  after  "rules  of". 

(e)  Section  766(d)  of  title  11.  United  State.s 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  amount,  then 
the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
amount  to  which  the  customer  of  the  debtor 
is  entitled  under  subsection  (h)  or  (i)  of  this 
section,  then  such",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "then"'  after  "trustee""  the 
second  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  766(h)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  'Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  a 
customer  net  equity  claim  based  on  a  propri- 
etary account,  as  defined  by  Commission 
rule,  regulation,  or  order,  may  not  be  paid 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, out  of  customer  property  unless  all 
other  customer  net  equity  claims  have  been 
paid  in  full."'. 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  19  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  24).  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Act  of  November  6,  1978 
(Public  Law  95-598;  92  Stat.  2673).  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  20. 

(b)  Section  20(a)(3).  as  so  redesignated,  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  24) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ".  including  the  pay- 
ment and  allocation  of  margin  with  respect 
to  commodity  contracts  not  specifically 
identifiable  to  a  particular  customer  pend- 
ing their  orderly  liquidation". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4935  makes  tech- 
nical and  substantive  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  af- 
fecting commodity  and  securities  bro- 
kers. Several  of  the  principal  amend- 
ments contained  in  H.R.  4935  are  in- 
tended to  minimize  the  displacement 
caused  in  the  commodities  and  securi- 
ties markets  in  the  event  of  a  major 
bankruptcy  affecting  those  industries. 

The  commodities  and  securities  mar- 
kets operate  through  a  complex 
system  of  accounts  and  guarantees. 
Because  of  the  structure  of  the  clear- 
ing systems  in  these  industries  and  the 
potential  volatile  nature  of  the  mar- 
kets, certain  protections  are  necessary 


to  prevent  the  insolvency  of  one  com- 
modity or  security  firm  from  leading 
to  the  insolvency  of  other  firms  and 
possibly  threatening  the  collapse  of 
the  affected  market. 

The  Bankruptcy  Code,  as  enacted  in 
1978,  already  provides  certain  protec- 
tions to  the  commodities  market  to 
prevent  such  a  potential  "ripple 
effect.  "  H.R.  4935  would  clarify  and 
extend  the  commodities  market  pro- 
tections and  expressly  set  forth  similar 
protections  for  the  securities  market. 

The  amendments  made  by  H.R.  4935 
are  intended  to  ensure  that:  First. 
margin  or  settlement  payments  made 
by  or  to  a  broker  cannot  be  set  aside  or 
recovered  as  a  preference  by  a  trustee 
in  bankruptcy,  except  in  cases  of 
fraud;  and  that  second,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided,  the  automatic  stay  or 
other  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  will  not  be  construed  to  stay  or 
prevent  brokers  from  closing  out  the 
open  accounts  of  insolvent  customers 
or  brokers,  the  prompt  closing  out  or 
liquidation  of  such  open  accounts  is 
desirable  to  freeze  the  status  quo  and 
minimize  the  potentially  massive 
losses  and  chain  reactions  that  could 
occur  if  the  market  were  to  move 
sharply  in  the  wrong  direction. 

H.R.  4935  also  would  clarify  present 
law  that  insider  claims  are  subordinate 
to  public  customer  claims  in  commodi- 
ty firm  bankruptcies.  Additionally, 
customer  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  com- 
modities broker  are  expressly  given 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  election 
of  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies 
and  Commercial  Law  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  held  two  days  of 
hearings  on  these  provisions  in  the 
first  session  of  the  97th  Congress.  The 
bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Com- 
modities Futures  Trading  Commission, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporation,  and  securities  and 
commodities  firms  and  clearing  organi- 
zations. No  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  received  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  ad- 
vises that  no  cost  to  the  Government 
will  be  incurred  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  contro- 
versial. H.R.  4935  is  legislation  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  possibility  that 
a  bankruptcy  in  the  securities  or  com- 
modities industries  will  result  in  a 
chain  reaction  which  could  spread  rap- 
idly, injure  many  innocent  parties,  and 
ultimately  even  threaten  disruption  of 
the  entire  market  structure.  The  secu- 
rities and  commodities  industries 
depend  upon  a  complex  series  of  ac- 
counts and  guarantees  which  make  im- 
perative the  swift  liquidation  of  a 
bankrupts   open   accounts.   This   bill 
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does  no  more  than  facilitate  that  swift 
liquidation  process. 

H.R.  4935  amends  the  1978  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  to  provide  that  the  avoid- 
ing power  of  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
in  either  a  securities  broker  or  com- 
modities broker  case  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  permit  margin  or  settlement 
payments  to  be  set  aside  or  recovered 
as  preferences,  except  when  the  trans- 
fer was  made  with  intent  to  defraud 
other  creditors.  Another  key  provision 
grants  an  exemption  from  the  auto- 
matic stay  that  normally  applies 
whenever  a  bankruptcy  petition  is 
filed.  This  would  allow  a  broker  or  a 
clearing  organization  to  immediately 
setoff  margin  and  settlement  pay- 
ments due  the  firm  against  any  money 
or  property  owed  to  the  debtor  and  to 
closeout  the  accounts  of  insolvent  bro- 
kers or  customers.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  a  firm's  contractual  rights 
to  liquidate  a  commodities  contract 
may  not  be  stayed,  avoided,  or  other- 
wise limited  in  a  proceeding  under  the 
code.  The  same  provision  is  made  with 
reference  to  the  securities  industry 
unless  an  order  is  authorized  under 
the  Securities  Investors  Protection  Act 
or  under  any  statute  administered  by 
the  SEC, 

This  legislation  has  the  endorsement 
of  industry  representatives  and  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  bodies  concerned, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  the  Commodities  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  No  opposition 
developed  during  2  days  of  hearings  by 
the  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  prompt 
enactment  of  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  McClory  and  would  recom- 
mend adoption  of  this  legislation 
amending  certain  provisions  of  the 
1978  Bankruptcy  Code  relating  to  se- 
curities and  commodity  broker  bank- 
ruptcies. 

This  bill  has  broad  support.  The  wit- 
nesses before  our  subcommittee  dif- 
fered only  on  a  few  minor  details,  and 
these  differences  have  been  accommo- 
dated. The  problems  addressed  by  this 
bill  are  very  real  ones,  and  we  have 
made  the  appropriate  legislative  re- 
sponse. 

I  hope  the  committee  and  the  House 
will  move  with  equal  dispatch  on  other 
necessary  bankruptcy  legislation. 

Thank  you.# 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4935. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1362 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1362, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Rosenthal).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 389.  URGENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION  FOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE, 1982.  AND  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  391.  URGENT  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 
1982 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  355  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  355 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider, 
section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  following  joint 
resolutions:  H.J.  Res.  389,  making  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  H.J.  Res.  391. 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider,  section  311(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  a  conference 
report  on  either  of  said  joint  resolutions  if 
the  report  does  not  provide  budget  author- 
ity in  excess  of  that  provided  by  the  joint 
resolution  as  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  if  the 
report  would  not  cause  budget  outlays  to 
exceed  the  budget  outlays  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  joint  resolution  as  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boll- 
iNG)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  read  a  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  for  pur- 
poses  of   debate   only,   and   pending 


that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  read  a 
statement  because  this  procedure  is 
technical,  important,  and  it  may  be  re- 
peated. I  do  not  want  to  make  any  mis- 
takes when  I  describe  the  parliamenta- 
ry processes.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
little  bit  to  that  statement  by  saying 
that,  quite  clearly,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons—and I  am  not  going  to  try  to  fix 
any  blame  at  this  point— the  processes 
of  the  House  are  in  considerable  disar- 
ray. The  whole  legislative  process  is 
going  to  be  enormously  difficult  in 
this  coming  year.  There  are  many 
causes.  Some  of  them  are  problems  of 
timing  between  the  legislative  commit- 
tees and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Some  of  them  are  problems  of  the 
Budget  Act  caused  by,  I  guess,  every 
political  entity  in  this  town,  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  to  and  including  the  Executive. 
But  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  year  bringing  order  out  of 
legislative  chaos.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  try  to  do  what  it  can  to 
be  helpful.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the 
other  committees  will  do  the  same. 
But  it  is  going  to  get  technical  and  dif- 
ficult and  complicated  and  sudden,  be- 
cause we  will  be  dealing  with  nothing 
but  emergencies.  And  since  this  illus- 
trates a  part  of  that  problem,  I  intend 
to  read  the  remainder  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  355 
is  a  somewhat  unusual  rule.  Essential- 
ly, it  provides  waivers  of  section  311(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  so  that  the  House 
might  consider  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 389,  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391.  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  any  bill, 
resolution,  amendment  or  conference 
report  providing  additional  new 
budget  or  spending  authority  that 
would  result  in  the  breach  of  the  ceil- 
ing of  total  new  budget  authority  or 
total  budget  outlays  set  forth  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Yesterday,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  as  required  by  section  311(b) 
of  the  Budget  Act,  certified  to  the 
Speaker  the  current  level  of  spending. 
These  current  level  estimates  indicate 
that  there  is  some  $4.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  under  the  ceiling  set 
forth  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
50,  the  second  budget  resolution 
agreed  to  by  the  House  on  Decem-  ber 
10,  1981.  Outlays  are  some  $42.8  billion 
in  excess  of  the  ceiling  already.  Conse- 
quently, the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation  and  the  employ- 
ment services  portion  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill  would 
breech  the  ceilings  set  forth  in  the 
second  budget  resolution.  Without  the 
waivers,  the  appropriation  bills  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  the 
House  could  be  prevented  from  consid- 
ering these  critical  matters. 

The  rule  waives  section  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  against  the  initial  consid- 
eration of  the  two  joint  resolutions  by 
the  House.  It  would  further  provide 
for  a  waiver  of  the  same  section  of  the 
Budget  Act  against  consideration  of 
any  conference  report  on  either  of  the 
resolutions  provided  that  the  confer- 
ence report  figures  do  not  exceed  the 
budget  authority  of  or  outlays  result- 
ing from  the  joint  resolutions  as  they 
were  reported  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  In  other 
words,  to  expedite  consideration  of 
these  matters,  the  Rules  Committee 
proposes  to  grant  waivers  to  the  con- 
ference reports  in  advance,  but  only  so 
long  as  the  figures  in  the  bills  are  not 
increased  beyond  the  levels  as  report- 
ed from  committee.  If  those  levels  are 
exceeded  the  waivers  are  inapplicable 
thus  requiring  the  Rules  Committee  to 
again  review  the  matter.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  views  waivers  of  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  as  a  very  seri- 
ous distortion  of  the  budget  process 
and  does  not  intend  to  grant  any  type 
of  blanket  waiver.  Each  request  for  a 
waiver  of  section  311  of  the  Budget 
Act  will  be  reviewed  very  carefully  and 
in  only  the  most  critical  of  circum- 
stances will  such  waivers  be  recom- 
mended. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  rule  provides 
only  for  waivers  of  the  Budget  Act.  If 
my  colleagues  will  permit  me,  howev- 
er, I  will  quickly  review  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  for  consideration  of 
these  two  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations. Supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  a  single  item  or  department 
are  not  privileged  matters  under  the 
rules  of  the  House.  On  February  4 
Chairman  Whitten  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  that  four  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bills  be  considered  on 
February  5  or  any  day  thereafter.  Mr. 
Whitten's  request  specified  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  389  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  391  be  considered  in 
the  House  thereby  precluding  any 
amendment  to  the  bills  except  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
which,  of  course,  must  be  germane. 
The  bills  would  be  considered  in  the 
House  under  the  hour  rule  with  the 
floor  manager  controlling  the  time 
and  yielding  only  for  purposes  of 
debate.  To  put  it  simply,  there  will  be 
an  hour's  debate  on  each  of  the  joint 
resolutions  at  the  end  of  which  a 
motion  to  recommit  either  with  or 
without  instructions  would  be  in  order 
and  then  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the 
proposition.  The  rule  does  not  specify 


the  procedure  but  simply  provides  the 
waivers  so  that  the  process  may  take 
place. 

When  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  to  consider  the  bills,  it 
was  not  clear  that  the  budget  waivers 
were  necessary.  After  definite  confir- 
mation of  the  necessity  of  the  budget 
waivers,  the  Rules  Committee  met  in 
emergency  session  yesterday  to  consid- 
er rules  on  the  four  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bills.  The  committee's 
judgment  was  that  three  of  the  mat- 
ters were  sufficiently  urgent  to  war- 
rant waivers.  The  two  most  pressing 
matters  concerning  unemployment 
compensation  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  were  granted  waiv- 
ers by  one  rule.  A  separate  rule  on  fuel 
assistance  was  recommended  and  will 
be  brought  up  later  today.  No  motion 
to  grant  a  rule  on  the  fourth  supple- 
mental was  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
389  provides  $5  billion  in  new  budget 
authority  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  restore  borrowing  au- 
thority which  will  be  exhausted  in 
early  February.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391  provides  $2.3  billion  in  supple- 
mental funds  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's unemployment  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  Intend  to  go 
into  further  detail  on  the  two  joint 
resolutions  as  I  am  sure  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  amply  ex- 
plain them.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  House  Resolution  355  so  that  we 
might  proceed  to  their  consideration. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOIlilNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  of  the 
things  that  is  evidenced  by  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  just  made  and 
complexity  of  the  situation,  frankly,  is 
the  gratitude  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  the  House  do,  for  the  job 
the  gentleman  has  done  as  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  and,  again, 
with  great  regret  that  he  is  going  to  be 
on  his  decision  leaving  us  at  the  end  of 
this  term. 

But  a  question  I  would  like  to  put  to 
the  gentleman  deals  with  the  rule 
which  I  understand  allows  no  amend- 
ment on  the  Commodity  Credit  ques- 
tion. And  the  question  I  have  is:  At 
what  point,  or  how  would  the  gentle- 
man see  the  availability  of  at  some 
time  getting  at  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  so  that  it  could  be  amend- 
ed? 

Actually,  it  is  not  that  we  would  be 
legislating. 

The  amendment  that  I  was  interest- 
ed in  was  trying  to  create  a  9-percent- 
interest  minimum  that  would  have  to 
be  paid  by  people  who  make  loans  on 
Commodity  Credit,  which  the  Rules 
Committee  indicated  no  amendments 
would  be  allowed.  Commodity  Credit 
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indicates  to  me  that  they  are  not  even 
going  to  get  through  this  year  with 
the  $5  billion  that  we  are  now  appro- 
priating, which  means  they  are  going 
to  be  back  again  this  year  for  more 
money,  which  I  fear  I  would  find 
myself  in  the  same  position  as  again 
not  being  able  to  amend,  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  House 
thinks  a  minimum  interest  should  be 
paid  on  these  loans. 

Does  the  gentleman  see  a  way,  if 
this  is  going  to  happen  again  this  year, 
as  to  how  we  can  get  at  even  having 
the  House  express  an  opinion  on 
whether  loans  that  presumably  are 
supposed  to  bear  interest,  then  the  in- 
terest is  waived  and  no  interest  is  col- 
lected, to  the  tune  this  last  year  of 
$1.5  billion  in  interest,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  at  that? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  hope  that 
the  various  committees  that  deal  with 
the  authorization  and  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration would  recognize  that  this  is  a 
legitimate  issue  that  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  come  up 
in  so  orderly  a  fashion  that  it  would  be 
able  to  be  debated  properly  and  at 
length,  rather  than  coming  up  sudden- 
ly under  an  urgent  matter. 

I  cannot  assure  the  gentleman  that 
that  will  happen,  but  I  would  hope 
personally  that  it  would.  And  I  do  not 
have  a  bad  memory  when  it  comes  to 
matters  of  this  sort;  I  might  be  able  to 
be  helpful  to  the  gentleman  some- 
where down  the  line  in  his  desire  to 
have  the  matter  at  least  considered  in 
the  House. 

D  1300 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  operates  under  a  charter. 

Also  in  the  Corporation  Control  Act, 
which  passed  many  years  ago,  it  was 
provided  that  in  the  supervision  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that 
no  action  should  be  taken  that  would 
prevent  the  Corporation  from  dis- 
charging its  function. 

So  that  being  true,  even  the  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  says  you  cannot 
prohibit  the  Corporation  from  dis- 
charging its  function,  which  is  to  sup- 
port prices,  make  loans,  make  pay- 
ments, et  cetera. 

But  if  I  may  offer  a  suggestion,  what 
is  involved  here  has  to  do  with  the 
farm  bill,  a  legislative  act,  which  in 
turn  says  what  the  Corporation  shall 
do  in  connection  with  farm  price  sup- 
ports. I  think  that  the  gentleman  is  on 
the  authorizing  committee  and  it  is  a 
legislative  matter  and  cannot  be 
reached,  as  I  understand  it,  through 
appropriations  where  the  Corporation 
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Control  Act  gives  us  only  the  control 
and  it  does  not  prevent  the  Corpora- 
tion from  discharging  its  function. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  his  own 
assignment  on  the  way  to  reach  the 
Corporation,  and  that  is  to  change  the 
farm  bill.  That  bill  tells  the  Corpora- 
tion how  and  where  and  when  to 
payout  money. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that 
under  the  process  as  spelled  out  in  the 
rule,  with  regard  to  conference  re- 
ports, that  the  limits  to  this  are  based 
upon  the  House  appropriations  figure? 
In  other  words,  the  conference  could 
not  come  back  with  anything  which 
exceeds  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  limits  without  coming  in 
for  an  additional  waiver  from  the 
Rules  Committee;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Now,  that  also  says 
to  me,  however,  that  what  we  have 
done  in  this  particular  instance  is  in 
essence  replaced  the  budget  process 
with  the  appropriations  process  as  it 
relates  to  these  particular  matters. 
Is  that  a  fair  characterization? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  think  it  is  more 
complicated  than  that,  but  that  is  a 
beginning  of  the  explanation  that  l' 
would  make. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  that  if  we  run 
into  problems  this  year  with  the 
budget,  as  I  think  that  there  is  some 
chance  that  we  might,  we  may  be 
faced  in  the  course  of  the  year  with  a 
large  number  of  supplemental  appro- 
priations or  emergency  kinds  of  situa- 
tions that  will  in  fact  replace  the  long- 
standing budget  process  with  this  ap- 
propriations process  and  then  also 
come  in  as  a  mandate  to  conference 
committees  as  well. 
Is  that  not  a  possibility? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Well,  I  think  that  is 
a  possibility.  The  more  likely  probabil- 
ity is  that  the  Rules  Committee  will 
find  itself  constantly,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  having  to  devise  processes  that 
implement  the  spirit  of  the  legislative 
process  when  there  is  a  flaw  in  that 
process  that  brings  into  question  the 
propriety  of  following  a  normal  legis- 
lative process  without  a  Budget  Act  or 
following  it  with  the  Budget  Act. 

What  the  Rules  Committee  finds  it 
has  to  do  is  to  come  up  with  all  kinds 
of,  let  me  say  ingenious,  although  I 
know  that  may  sound  self-serving,  in- 
genious procedures,  to  keep  the  whole 
process  going  in  a  fashion  that  allows 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  right  to 
deal  with  the  major  elements  of  the 
conflicts  before  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 
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I  guess  my  problem  is  that  I  also  see 
the  potential,  though,  for  having 
rather  irresponsible  budgets  adopted 
with  all  kinds  of  questionable  figures 
in  them  only  to  be  supplanted  later  on 
by  this  kind  of  process  where  we  waive 
the  budget  bills  and  go  wholly  with 
the  appropriations  process  and  that 
we  are  putting  into  place  a  new  mech- 
anism that  basically  would  permit  that 
somewhere  down  the  road. 

Does  the  gentleman  see  any  reason 
that  my  fears  on  that  might  not  be  re- 
alized? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  May  I  answer  first. 
That  potential  has  always  been 
present  in  the  existence  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  But  I  may  suggest  that  ir- 
responsibility in  dealing  with  the 
Budget  Act  can  come  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  that  this  would  not  be  a 
unique  situation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  include  in  this  dis- 
cussion any  partisan  approach  to  this 
set  of  problems,  but  if  I  sought  to  find 
irresponsibility  in  the  use  of  the 
Budget  Act,  I  think  I  would  be  dealing 
with  a  very  large  number  of  acts  over 
a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation,  and  I,  too,  am  not 
trying  to  affix  any  kind  of  partisan  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  I  am  simply 
through  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  putting  a 
process  into  being  here;  we  intend  to 
be  formalizing  a  process  more  and 
more  that  allows  us  to  get  around  deci- 
sions that  we  make  in  the  course  of 
the  budget  process,  and  that  is  really 
my  concern. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  only  thing  that 
I  would  say  in  response  to  that  is  a 
very  partial  response. 

We  have  been  doing  that  from  the 
very  begirming  of  the  Budget  Act.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  make  accom- 
modations and  we  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  it  as  long  as  we  have  a 
Budget  Act  that  functions  at  least 
somewhat.  I  do  not  know  any  way  to 
alter  the  fact  that  we  use  ingenious 
methods  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
legislative  process  to  continue  when  at 
the  very  least  one  would  have  to  say  it 
has  become  confused  with  regard  to 
the  implementation  of  the  Budget  Act. 
Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  indulging  me. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  rule 
that  also  bothers  me  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  there  is  some  sort 
of  precedent  involved  in  that,  and  that 
is  inclusion  of  two  different  resolu- 
tions in  the  same  bill. 

I  am  not  familiar  that  this  has  been 
done  in  the  time  that  I  have  been  in 
the  House  and  I  am  wondering  wheth- 
er or  not  this  is  a  process  that  we  can 
expect  to  see  again.  It  does  somewhat 
confuse   the   issue   with   regard   to   a 


Member  rendering  individual  judg- 
ments on  the  rules  as  they  relate  to  in- 
dividual bills.  I  am  somewhat  bothered 
by  that  particular  procedure,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  new  procedure. 

Could  the  chairman  enlighten  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  it  is  new  or  that  it  is  not  new. 

We  have  had  to  apply  all  kinds  of 
new  procedures  just  to  get  by,  and  I 
will  have  to  admit  that  the  decisions 
that  the  Rules  Committee  makes  are 
often  made  under  great  pressure  of 
time  and  complexity  and  I  have  no 
brief  for  this  process. 

I  do  not  think  it  sets  a  precedent,  al- 
though I  would  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  again  if  it  seemed  a  viable  and 
sensible  process  that  preserved  the 
major  right  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  deal  with  matters  of  contro- 
versy as  they  come  before  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  wondering  what 
is  the  rationale  for  including  two  bills? 
We  have  two  different  resolutions, 
each  including  two  bills  in  them.  What 
was  the  rationale  behind  that? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  There  is  a  rationale 
based  on  the  difference  between  these 
two  bills  and  the  other  two  bills  that 
were  before  the  committee  at  the 
same  time. 

There  is  a  rationale  of  pure  expedi- 
ence, the  fact  that  we  are  under  pres- 
sure of  time.  But  I  think  we  do  pre- 
serve the  individual  right  of  Members 
to  express  themselves  on  each  one  of 
the  resolutions. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  can  yield  only 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  think  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  trying  to  get 
around  this,  that  and  the  other  rule  or 
procedure. 

May  I  say  one  of  the  problems  here 
is  in  reference  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  circumvented  the  require- 
ments of  the  Budget  Act.  We  would 
have  no  problem  if  we  had  had  the 
Budget  Act  provisions  and  the  intent 
of  the  Budget  Act  had  been  carried 
out  in  the  budget  resolution. 

So  when  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  bring  the  bill  up.  and  it  was  agreed 
to,  we  were  technically  within  the 
budget  resolution  so  far  as  the  then 
current  assumptions  were  concerned. 

We  were  advised  yesterday  that  the 
Budget  Committee  brought  in  a  report 
which  reestimated  spending  levels. 
The  second  budget  resolutioh,  I  think, 
is  completely  unrealistic.  But  yester- 
day's action  in  turn  raised  the  ques- 
tion and  we  had  to  take  steps  to  make 
sure  we  could  bring  up  these  urgent 
resolutions. 
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The  acute  situation  that  faces  us  in 
the  CCC  resolution  is  that  233,000 
farmers  are  standing  in  line  for  what 
the  law  entitled  them  to— that  is  defi- 
ciency payments.  With  respect  to  the 
other  resolution,  many  of  the  unem- 
ployment offices  are  being  closed.  So 
the  fact  is  that  they  both  are  in  re- 
sponse to  acute  situations.  That  those 
come  up  at  the  same  time,  certainly 
justifies  this  action. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  our  commit- 
tee is  not  trying  to  get  around  any- 
thing except  that  which  got  us  in  this 
problem  by  circumventing  the  require- 
ments of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
conclusion  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  entirely  correct.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rule  is  on  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  emergency 
was  not  created  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  any  other  committee 
that  I  can  think  of.  It  just  is  a  fact  of 
economic  life  as  it  operates  within  the 
budget  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  let  me  say 
I  agree  with  the  statements  made  that 
this  procedure  is  brought  about  by  two 
emergency  situations,  one  with  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  one  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  answer  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania as  to  why  we  have  two  bills  in 
one  rule,  we  certainly  could  have  come 
out  with  separate  rules.  There  would 
not  have  been  any  reason  why  we 
could  not  have  done  so.  But  the  major- 
ity on  the  Rules  Committee  decided 
otherwise  and  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  expediting  the  procedure, 
frankly. 

-A  second  unusual  feature  of  this  rule 
is  that  it  only  waives  points  of  order,  it 
does  not  deal  with  how  long  the  joint 
resolutions  will  be  debated  or  whether 
they  will  be  amendable.  That  was  es- 
tablished by  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  week.  Under  those  previous  agree- 
ments, both  joint  resolutions  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  House,  which  means 
they  will  not  be  open  to  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

A  third  unusual  feature  of  this  rule 
is  that  it  waives  section  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  which  prohibits  spending 
in  excess  of  the  ceilings  in  the  second 
budget  resolution.  In  the  history  of 
the  congressional  budget  process  waiv- 
ers of  the  budget  ceilings  have  been 
granted  only  five  times.  Because  of  the 
emergency  nature  of  these  items  the 
Budget  Committee  agreed  not  to 
object  to  these  waivers,  and  the  Rules 
Committee  reported  this  rule. 

A  fourth  unusual  feature  of  this  rule 
is  that  it  protects  the  joint  resolutions 
not  only  during  their  initial  consider- 
ation in  the  House,  but  it  also  partial- 
ly   protects    the    conference    reports 


when  they  come  back  to  the  House. 
The  conference  reports  are  protected 
from  section  311(a)  Budget  Act  waiv- 
ers as  long  as  they  do  not  exceed  the 
budget  authority  and  outlay  levels  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

But  the  matter  of  unemployment 
compensation.  I  think,  deserves  more 
comment. 

We  passed  a  continuing  resolution 
last  December  for  additional  funds 
and  we  provided  for  money  for  the  un- 
employment services  and  the  employ- 
ment services,  and  in  that  resolution 
we  inserted  this  statement. 

Provided  further.  That  no  funds  provided 
by  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative or  other  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  closure  of  any  State  unemploy- 
ment office,  except  in  such  cases  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  respective  State  agency 
to  render  its  services  more  efficient. 

Certainly  you  cannot  render  any 
office  more  efficient  by  closing  it. 

We  have  had  several  States,  includ- 
ing Ohio,  announcing  that  they  were 
going  to  close  unemployment  offices 
at  the  very  time  they  had  many  in 
long  lines  waiting  to  file  claims.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
they  announced  they  were  going  to 
close  37  offices,  and  we  immediately 
started  reminding  them  of  this  proviso 
inserted  in  the  statute  last  December. 

They  said,  "Well,  we  have  our  em- 
ployment offices  in  with  our  unem- 
ployment offices.  We  cannot  keep  our 
employment  offices  open,  so  we  have 
to  close  our  unemployment  offices." 

Then,  they  backed  off  a  bit  and  said, 
"We  are  not  going  to  close  any  now 
until  April,"  knowing  full  well  that 
this  Congress  will  act  by  that  time. 

I  do  not  like  those  scare  tactics, 
whether  they  are  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
or  Texas  where  they  attempt  to  use 
them,  or  in  Illinois,  where  they  were 
attempting  to  use  the  same  type  of 
tactics.  I  do  not  like  them  to  put  out 
information  like  that  when  they  know 
what  the  statute  says,  and  the  Labor 
Department  knew  what  the  language 
was  and  they  passed  the  word  on  to 
the  regional  offices  and  back  to  the 
States. 

I  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  reinsert  that  type  of  lan- 
guage whenever  it  is  needed  and  see 
that  it  is  enforced,  and  you  can  cer- 
tainly enforce  it  by  notifying  them 
from  downtown  that  they  are  violating 
the  law  and  hold  up  their  payments 
until  such  time  as  they  do  comply  with 
the  law.  Because  we  did  not  put  that 
language  in  there  idly,  and  certainly  in 
times  like  these  it  is  unreasonable  for 
any  State  to  say  we  are  going  to  close 
your  unemployment  offices  because 
we  cannot  get  all  the  money  from  the 
Congress  we  thought  we  were  entitled 
to. 

I  see  my  good  friend  from  Mississip- 
pi wants  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlenaan  yield? 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  May  I  say  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  certainly  the 
Congress  is  in  full  control  of  what 
moneys  are  appropriated  for  and  what 
they  shall  not  be  used  for. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  reason- 
ing and  hope  that  we  can  cooperate  in 
seeing  that  money  is  spent  under  sec- 
tion 628  of  title  XXXI,  United  States 
Code,  which  says  money  shall  be  only 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
appropriated.  That  is  a  restriction 
that  is  ignored  many  times,  but  also  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  provide  what 
it  shall  not  be  used  for,  and  I  hope  our 
committee  can  cooperate  and  help  the 
gentleman  control  this  type  of  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Let  me  say  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391  provides  the  requested  fiscal 
year  1982  supplemental  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  of  $343.5 
million  for  State  grants  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  employment  serv- 
ices and  $1.9  billion  in  general  revenue 
advances  to  the  unemployment  trust 
fund,  and  these  funds  are  in  addition 
to  what  we  did  in  December. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  other  bill 
that  this  rule  will  make  in  order  deals 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  our  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  realize  that  we 
have  had  some  unusual  drawdowns  on 
these  funds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  CCC  records 
on  unreimbursed  losses  of  $252.6  mil- 
lion from  fiscal  year  1980,  $3.5  billion 
from  fiscal  year  1981,  and  $1.5  billion 
from  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982  total  $5.3  billion.  In  addition,  un- 
expectedly high  commodity  loan 
demand  and  deficiency  payments  for 
wheat  and  barley  reduced  available 
borrowing  authority  to  $603  million  as 
of  January  26,  1982. 

The  CCC  anticipates  the  remaining 
funds  will  be  depleted  in  early  Febru- 
ary by  cotton  and  rice  deficiency  pay- 
ments requiring  suspension  of  all  fur- 
ther loan  and  payment  operations. 

The  CCC  fund  depletion  is  due  pri- 
marily to  current  depressed  market 
conditions,  record  1981  crops,  and  in- 
creases in  commodity  program  loan 
and  purchase  rates. 

The  CCC  also  provided  funds  to 
other  agencies  for  Medfly  operations 
and  crop  insurance  payments. 
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Another  factor  is  the  higher  interest 
rates  charged  the  CCC  on  its  borrow- 
ings. In  fiscal  year  1981,  rates  aver- 
aged 15  percent,  and  in  1981  interest 
payments  totaled  $1.2  billion;  so  we 
have  seen  some  unusual  situations 
that  have  occurred  because  of  the  de- 
pressed situation  not  only  in  the  econ- 


omy generally,  but  because  of  the 
market  situations  throughout  the 
country  and  record  crops.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  to  pass  this  legislation  if 
we  do  not  want  to  close  down  the  oper- 
ation of  the  CCC  by  mid  February  and 
to  deny  unemployment  compensation 
to  unemployed  workers.  Certainly  on 
these  two  matters  we  have  an  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

His  figures  are  absolutely  accurate 
on  the  cost  of  the  CCC. 

I  guess  the  question  I  have  for  the 
gentleman  is  that,  as  we  know,  the  in- 
terest rates  paid  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  averaged  nearly  15 
percent  this  last  year,  nearly  14  per- 
cent the  year  before. 

Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  we  look  at  this 
and  can  act  on  this  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  minimum  interest  payment 
of  that  money  repaid  by  those  who 
borrow  the  money? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
very  good  question.  He  raised  this 
same  question  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  yesterday. 

This  is  a  matter  that  would  require  a 
change  in  the  basic  law^  and  since  the 
way  this  legislation  is  coming  before 
the  House  there  is  no  provision  to 
amend  it,  it  will  have  to  wait  for  an- 
other day  as  both  of  these  bills  are 
going  to  be  considered  in  the  House. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  al- 
lowing me  to  address  this  rule  and 
more  specifically  the  resolution,  (H.J. 
Res.  391),  the  labor  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  guiding  us  through 
a  very  complicated  situation  yesterday 
in  bringing  before  the  House  the  bills 
that  we  will  consider. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  and  take  this  op- 
portunity to  address  the  substance  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  391  out  of 
frustration  and  out  of  a  concern  for 
the  situation  that  exists  in  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  representing  the  north- 
east suburbs  of  Detroit,  I  appreciate 
the  intent  of  this  appropriation  as 
deeply  as  any  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress. Michigan  currently  suffers  from 
a  16-percent  unemployment  rate.  That 
translates  into  a  record  600,000  unem- 
ployed. We  have  already  closed  18  un- 
employment offices  because  of  previ- 
ous Federal  funding  cuts  and  without 
this  supplemental  we  would  probably 
have  to  close  19  more  causing  some  of 


our  citizens  to  travel  as  much  as  94 
miles  to  reach  one  of  these  offices. 

One  need  not  peruse  very  far  back  in 
the  CoNGRESssioNAL  RECORD  to  find 
the  administration's  supporters  on  the 
budget  and  tax  debates  of  last  year 
condemning  the  projections  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  'Poor 
economics,  "  they  said.  "The  CBO  is  in- 
competent," they  said.  "CBO  is  using 
the  wrong  assumptions."  they  said. 
'Dr.  Rivlin  is  too  liberal  and  ought  to 
be  replaced, "  they  said.  One  year  later, 
we  know  that  the  CBO  was  right.  Be- 
cause their  projections  were  based  on 
some  familiarity  with  economics  and 
they  refused  to  adopt  the  fantasies  of 
the  alchemists  at  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  they  implicitly 
predicted  this  day  would  be  faced  by 
this  Congress. 

Wishing  something  to  be.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  not  make  it  so.  Maybe  on 
film,  but  not  in  the  reality  of  the 
American  economy.  Economic  policy 
must  bear  some  relation  to  economic 
theory,  otherwise  lives,  careers,  and 
hopes  of  this  and  future  generations 
are  diminished. 

This  day  was  predictable.  It  was  pre- 
dictable last  summer  when  this  body 
gave  away  the  store  to  corporate  inter- 
ests and  gave  a  green  light  to  military 
excesses,  so  much  so  that  even  they 
cannot  find  ways  to  use  such  unprece- 
dented largesse.  Meanwhile,  we  told 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  margin- 
ally employed  that  they  were  sapping 
the  economy  of  its  strength  and  it  was 
up  to  them  to  restore  it. 

It  was  predictable  when  we  cut  job 
training  assistance  and  based  our  ceil- 
ings for  unemployment  assistance  on 
hallucinatory  projections  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  was  predictable,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
you  know,  as  grateful  as  I  am  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  his  expeditious  response  to 
this  emergency,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
enough. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  enough  for 
workers  who  have  lost  their  homes  to 
foreclosure  and  with  it,  that  most 
American  of  aspirations,  inherited 
from  previous  generations.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  for  the  children  of 
workers  who  will  see  their  dreams  of  a 
college  education  evaporate  with  their 
parents'  jobs,  unemployment  benefits 
exhausted.  Federal  education  assist- 
ance nonexistent. 

Where  is  the  trickle-do wti,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Despite  mammoth  concessions 
to  corporations,  our  imemployed 
number  10  million,  the  business  rate 
of  investment  is  a  meager  0.3  percent. 
Where  is  the  trickle-down?  These  are 
real  people,  Mr.  President— the  unem- 
ployed are.  They  laugh  and  cry,  they 
hope,  and  right  now  they  hurt. 

The  President,  confronted  with  mas- 
sive unemployment  in  many  regions  of 
this  land,  contemptuously  tells  people 
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to  vote  with  their  feet— to  move  to  an- 
other part  of  the  country. 

We  see  stories  in  the  newspapers 
regularly  of  thousands  of  applicants 
lining  up  in  response  to  announce- 
ments of  a  handful  of  jot)s.  The  De- 
troit Free  Press  in  my  own  area,  in  a 
wonderful  spirit  of  community,  of- 
fered to  publish  at  its  own  expense 
"situations  wanted  "  ads  for  Detroit's 
unemployed.  The  response  was  six 
pages  of  free  ads  while  the  "help 
wanted  "  ads  were  listed  on  a  single 
page.  Our  President  tells  us  there  are 
plenty  of  jobs  offered  in  the  newspa- 
pers for  those  who  want  to  work. 

It  is  time  that  this  administration 
spent  less  time  with  the  blue  blooded 
and  more  time  with  the  blue  collar. 
Less  time  with  black  tie  and  more  with 
black  unemployment.  Less  time  talk- 
ing with  people  in  reception  lines  and 
more  time  talking  with  people  in  un- 
employment lines. 

There  is  a  certain  vindication  for 
those  of  us  who  stood  on  this  floor  last 
year  and  denounced  the  "midnight 
budget"  with  its  Disney-like  assump- 
tions, who  predicted  severe  disloca- 
tions and  resulting  unemployment, 
which  would  in  turn  create  unprece- 
dented need  for  assistance,  which 
would  in  turn  drive  deficits  upward, 
which  would  in  turn  keep  interest 
rates  high,  which  would  in  turn  pre- 
vent economic  recovery. 

But  that  vindication  is  hollow  be- 
cause it  is  predicated  on  the  fulfill- 
ment of  predictions  which  many  of  us 
expected  yet  hoped  against.  It  is  vindi- 
cation obtained  at  the  suffering  of 
people  I  know,  respect,  and  serve,  and 
it  is  most  unwelcome  and  bitter. 

So  I  am  happy  for  this  bit  of  relief 
while  I  denounce  the  actions  that  have 
made  it  necessary.  If  any  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  that  this  economic  experi- 
ment is  still  attractive  theory,  I  invite 
them  to  visit  the  silent  lumber  mills  of 
Oregon,  the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio,  and  the  auto  factories  of 
Michigan  and  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  rule,  this  supplemental 
appropriation,  and  more  honest 
budget  projections  than  we  are  learn- 
ing to  expect  from  this  administration. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  did  not  think 
we  were  going  to  hear  just  about  the 
problems  in  Michigan.  Since  we  lis- 
tened to  the  problems  in  Michigan,  let 
me  say  that  everybody  who  does  not 
have  his  head  in  the  sand  realizes  they 
have  an  unprecedented  problem  in 
Michigan,  brought  on  by  the  particu- 
lar problems  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try. We  have  automobile  plants  in 
Ohio  and  we  can  pick  them  out.  those 
areas  where  we  have  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  have 
made  that  speech  to  Mr.  Frazer  before 
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he  walked  away  from  the  negotiating  Button  pointed  out  that  the  present  have  to  keep  America  strong,  and  the 

table  They  know  they  have  problems  recession  did  not  start  even  last  July  Government  programs  do  that. 

in  Michigan  but  now  they  are  going  to  or  particulary  last  October.  This  reces-  Mr.    LATTA.   What    is   the    gentle- 

Dut  them  off  until  July.  I  think  it  is  sion  started  in  1978.  mans  answer-to  spend  more,  borrow 

high  time  that  the  people  in  the  State  The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The  more? 

of  Michigan  and   the   people   in   the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  Mr.      YATES.      The      gentleman's 

State  of  Ohio  or  any  other  area  of  the  again  expired.  answer      is      that      the      gentleman's 

United  States  adversely  affected  by  Mr.   LATTA.   Mr.  Speaker,   I   yield  Gramm-Latta  bill  did  a  great  deal  to 

the  shutdown  in  the  auto  industry,  myself  5  additional  minutes.  hurt    the    economy    of    America    last 

and  I  have  three  of  the  automobile  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn-  year. 

companies  represented  in  or  near  our  sylvania.  Mr.  LATTA.  Come  on.  now.  I  would 
district,    urge    a    resumption    of    the  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  be  happy  to  yield  if  you  can  explain 
stalled  talks  with  GM.  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  that.  What  is  your  answer— to  spend 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  This  recession  started  back  in  1978  more,  tax  more;  do  the  same  thing 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  and  we  have  been  on  a  steady  down-  that  got  us  into  this  mess? 
expired.  ward  path  ever  since  that  with  only  a  Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.   I   yield  couple  times  when  the  economy  has  tleman  that  I.  for  one,  would  vote  to 
myself  2  additional  minutes.  moved  up  just  a  little  bit;  so  what  this  defer  the  third  years  tax  bill  for  some 
We  are  all  affected  because  they  are  administration  is  trying  to  do  is  cor-  months  in  order  to  provide  the  funds 
not   sitting   down   and   renegotiating,  rect  some  major  economic   problems  that  are  necessary  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
The  American  people  know  what  the  that  it  inherited  and  the  kinds  of  po-  deficits  that  are  now  taking  place.  I 
problem  Is.  People  walk  into  the  show-  litical    speeches    that    indicate    that  thought  the  tax  bill  was  improvident. 
rooms  and  they  look  at  the  sticker  somehow  our  economic  problems  are  a  i  thought  it  went  much  too  far. 
price  of  an  automobile  and  if  they  do  result  of  policies  that  really  went  into  yes;  I  will  vote  to  defer  the  effective 
not  faint,  they  walk  away.  effect  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  date  of  that  tax  cut. 

Well,  It  is  high  time  for  them  to  real-  ago  is  just  sheer  political  posturing.  It  j^^^.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ize  in  the  automobile  industry  they  has  no  basis  in  fact.  gentleman  yield? 
have  a  product  that  is  too  high  to  sell.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  j^^    LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  manage-  Mr.    BONIOR    of    Michigan.    Mr.  ^^^  ^ j.^^^  Pennsylvania 
ment.  labor,  or  who  is  to  blame.  The  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  ^^  WALKER  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
fact  is  they  are  not  selling  the  prod-  Mr.  LATTA.   I  would  be  happy  to  ^jg^^n  yielding  ' 
uct.  and  as  soon  as  they  realize  what  yield  ^^  the  gentleman  ^^  Speaker.  I  think  the  point  needs 
the  problem  IS.  they  are  going  to  start  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Well    if  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  administration 
seUing  again  and  put  people  back  to  the  gentleman  believes  this  recession  recognize  we  were  headed  for  eco- 
*?I"^-        .       .  ,.     K     *       ..•       K    „  was  started  m  1978  I  have  a  used  car  I  nomic  hard  times.  That  is  the  reason 
When  they  talk  about  cutting  back  would  like  to  sell  now.  .       .           . .              .  ,  .     .             .  ^ 

$2,000  on  an  autx,mobile  that  sells  for  Mr    YATES    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  ^e/centTafcutbeg°nnfng  not  this  pLt 

$26,000  or  $27  000    and  I  have  refer-  gentlemanyield?  January,  but  last  January.  January  of 

ence  to  a  product  made  by  General  Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to  *       proposed  a  10-percent  tax 

Motors  the  Seville,  well,  they  are  not  yield  to  the  gentleman^     ,>,,,,,„,.,,  cut  then  in  order  to  try  to  get  this 

attracting    too    many    buyers.    When  Mr.  YATES.  If.  indeed,  the  recession  „_o_-n.y  erowine  aeain  last  vear    It 

they  cut  b«k  $500  on  an  automobile  started   in    1978    when   Mr.   Weiden-  ^Tre'DemSs  ITo  iSie'to  th 

that  is  selling  for  $9,000  or  $10,000.  baum   m  the   hearing  this  morning.  should 

they    are    not    attracting    too    many  «**?,  j^  ^tarted  in  1979  in  an  a^^^^^^^^  noTbe 'done'^ind^Le'^i  a""  r'esult°"it 

buyers.  justify  the  same  kind  of  rationale  as  nartiallv  resoonsible  for  the  situ- 

So  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  if,  St^J,  we  not  find  Su?selves  in 

people    in    Michigan    and    Ohio    and  indeed,  it  did  start  then,  why  did  not  *"°"  *^J^°   ""°,r^[!  ^^^^^       „„:„„  .„ 

throughout    this    country    who    are  the    administration    note    it    in    the  „ J^°"TiT  TTS«  nS^.nt   nrohf.m 

being  adversely  affected  because  labor  course  of  the  year  and  take  appropri-  ^}-  "s  out  oi   inis  present  prooiem 

and  management  are  not  right  now-  ate  measures?  ^he    administration    recognized    that 

going  back  to  that  renegotiation  table  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  J,^  °!Ia T'ca    »*     o       i,           n  .k 

trying  to  resolve  this  problem  should  hearings  this  morning  with  Mr.  Stock-  *Yi'    ^^''^Tta.  Mr.  bpeaker.  will  the 

call  for  action.  It  is  not  going  to  be  man.  I  showed  Mr.  Stockman  the  error  ^^"     ^  f^A    t  »v,-  i,  fv,  ♦  ■ 

solved  down  here  in  the  well  of  the  in  the  projections  of  the  current  proj-  '^J-  LAJTA.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 

House    blaming    this    administration,  ect  at  $91.6  billion.  That  is  wrong,  and  Bood    point    at   which    to   stop    right 

which  inherited  8  million  unemployed  he  conceded  that  was  wrong  later  in  there. 

and  they  seem  to  forget  this  when  his  testimony.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 

they  come  down  here  and  make  those  n  i^-in  gentleman     from     Mississippi     (Mr. 

political  speeches;  but  the  people  back  '-'  ^•'^"  Lott). 

in  my  district  know  something  about  Mr.    LATTA.    Let    me    say,    before  Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

unemployment  when  they  are  laid  off  yielding  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  gentleman  for  yielding. 

and  they  know  something  about  what  from  Pennsylvania,  if  all  of  our  big-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  turn  to 

is  causing  it.  They  are  not  blaming  spending  friends  around  here  would  such  mundane  things  as  the  discussion 

this  administration.  They  are  blaming  cut  back  on  some  of  the  high  appro-  of  the  rule  and  the  budget  provision 

the  high  price  of  a  product  that  they  priation  bills  and  stop  some  of  that  being  waived  here,  but  I  would  like  to 

cannot  sell.  spending,  we  would  not  have  all  that  do  that  just  momentarily. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  deficit.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  need  to  look 

gentleman  yield?  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  just  a  minute  at  what  really  is  taking 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield,  gentleman  yield?  place  here  today  with  regard  to  these 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle-  If  we  were  to  cut  back  everything  rules.  The  Budget  Committee  yester- 

man  for  yielding,  because  I  think  he  the  administration  wants  to  cut  back,  day  took  action  and  transmitted  to  the 

makes  an  excellent  point.  It  was  reem-  you  would  still  have  the  deficits  that  House  the  current  level  of  spending 

phasized  by  a  study  done  by  E.  F.  are  causing  the  high   interest  rates,  and    revenues    for    fiscal    year    1982. 

Hutton  just  recently,  and  supposedly  and  that  contributes  to  the  depression.  These  levels  of  spending  exceed  the 

everyone  listens  to  E.  F.  Hutton.  E.  F.  It  is  not  the  cuts  in  the  spending.  We  levels    of    ceilings    provided    in    the 
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second  concurrent   resolution  on   the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Section  311(A)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  which  exceeds  the  ceil- 
ings set  in  the  most  recently  passed 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 
The  rule  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing waives  this  section. 

The  Members  need  to  be  aware  this 
waiver  has  only  been  granted  five 
times  in  the  past.  While  the  Rules 
Committee  has  waived  other  sections 
of  the  Budget  Act  out  of  hand  many 
times,  this  is  rare  thing  that  we  are 
doing  here  today. 

Without  this  restraint,  and  without 
Presidential  impoundment  authority. 
Federal  spending  will  continue  to  run 
uncontrolled  and  unrestrained.  Mem- 
bers should  be  aware  that  this  waiver 
applies  not  only  to  this  bill,  but  to  any 
subsequent  conference  report  as  long 
as  that  conference  does  not  exceed  the 
level  of  budget  authority  or  outlays 
contained  in  these  resolutions.  This, 
too,  although  not  unprecedented,  has 
budgetary  consequences. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers simply  that  this  action  could  be 
one  of  the  few  final  steps  left  in  obli- 
terating any  kind  of  budgetary  re- 
straint that  we  had  on  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Act.  I  recognize  that 
out  of  expediency  we  need  to  do  it  to 
get  these  urgent  bills  up.  But  I  am 
concerned  about  what  we  are  doing 
with  this  waiver  of  one  final  budgetary 
restraint. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  addressing  the 
substance  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  excellent  explanation  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  as 
to  the  expediency  of  the  rule,  but  I 
am,  too,  concerned  about  this  process. 
I,  for  one,  will  look  very  closely  at  any 
rule  which  takes  this  position,  because 
otherwise  we  just  open  the  floodgates. 

I  am  also  somewhat  facetiously  con- 
cerned about  the  process  of  debating 
these  measures  in  the  House  rather 
than  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  so  they  are  not  open  for 
amendment,  because  just  listening  to 
the  few  minutes  of  interchange  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  we  could  have,  if 
not  an  illuminating,  a  very  entertain- 
ing afternoon  for  the  next  few  days  as 
these  positions  areJaeing  taken. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  reclaim  my  time  just  to  say  I  hope 
this  does  not  become  a  routine  waiver, 
and  I.  for  one.  will  not  support  a  con- 
tinuation of  waiver  after  waiver  of 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  myself  15  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  hopeful- 
ly we  will  have  the  third  budget  reso- 
lution up  before  we  have  another  bill 
such  as  this.  We  will  not  have  to  waive 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl). 

Mr.  MOTTL.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yielding  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule  and  needed  legislation.  House 
Joint  Resolution  391,  which  takes  a 
big  step  toward  putting  America  back 
to  work. 

A  salient  provision  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  391,  is  the  inclusion  of 
$210.5  million  for  operations  of  State 
employment  agencies.  This  would  re- 
store employment  at  the  State  levels 
to  24,800  workers,  as  opposed  to  the 
17.500  workers  on  the  payroll  today.  I 
will  address  my  comments  to  that  pro- 
vision. 

I  come  armed  for  battle,  if  need  be.  I 
have  received  these  petitions  signed  by 
3.962  Greater  Clevelanders  urging  the 
restoration  of  funds  for  operations  of 
the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Serv- 
ices. Petitions  bearing  another  5.000 
names  were  placed  in  the  mail  to  me 
on  February  5. 

Ohio's  unemployment  rate  was  12.5 
percent  in  December  and  it  has  yet  to 
peak.  The  fine  services  provided  by 
the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Serv- 
ices should,  if  anything,  be  stepped  up, 
not  slowed  down  during  such  drastic 
times.  Ditto  for  the  unemployment  bu- 
reaus in  the  other  49  States. 

State  employment  services  and  their 
legion  of  professional  interviewers 
should  be  put  back  to  work  to  help 
others  get  back  to  work  during  this 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  espe- 
cially the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher).  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten).  and  also 
the  minority  members  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  restoring  the 
much  needed  funds. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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Arms  will  notify 


The  Sergeant   at 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  329,  nays 
72,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2] 
YEAS— 329 


Addabbo 

Ertel 

Lealh 

Akaka 

Evans  (DE) 

LeBoutillier 

Albosta 

Evans  <1A) 

Lee 

Alexander 

Evans  (IN) 

Lehman 

Anderson 

Fary 

Leiand 

Andrews 

Pascell 

Lent 

Annunzio 

Fazio 

Livingston 

Anthony 

Penwick 

Loefner 

Applegate 

Ferraro 

Long (LA) 

Aspin 

Findley 

Long(MD) 

Atkinson 

Fish 

Lowry  (WA) 

AuCoin 

Fithian 

Luken 

Bafalis 

Flippo 

Lundine 

Bailey  (PA  1 

Florio 

Madigan 

Barnard 

FoglietU 

Markey 

Bam  el 

Foley 

Marks 

Beard 

Ford  (Ml) 

Marlenee 

Bedell 

Ford  (TN) 

Marriott 

Beilenson 

Forsythe 

Martin  (IL) 

Benedict 

Fountain 

Martin  (NO 

Benjamin 

Fowler 

Martin  (NY) 

Bennett 

Prank 

MaUui 

Bereuter 

Frenzel 

Mattox 

Bethune 

Prost 

Mavroules 

Bevill 

Fuqua 

Mazzoli 

Bingham 

Garcia 

McClory 

Blanchard 

Gaydos 

McCurdy 

Boiling 

Gejdenson 

McDade 

Boner 

Gephardt 

McEwen 

Bonior 

Gilman 

McGrath 

Bonker 

Gingrich 

McHugh 

Bouquard 

Ginn 

Mica 

Bowen 

Glickman 

Michel 

Brinkley 

Gonzalez 

Mikulski 

Brodhead 

Goodling 

Miller  (CA) 

Brooks 

Gore 

Miller  (OH) 

Broomfield 

Gradison 

Mineu 

Brown  (CA) 

Gray 

Minish 

Broyhlll 

Green 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Burton.  John 

Guarini 

Mnakley 

Burton.  Phillip 

Gunderson 

Moffett 

Byron 

Hagedom 

Mollohan 

Chappell 

Hall  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Chappie 

Hall.  Ralph 

Morrison 

Chisholm 

Hall.  Sam 

Mottl 

Clausen 

Hamilton 

Murphy 

dinger 

Hammerschmidt  Murtha 

Coelho 

Hance 

Myers 

Coleman 

Harkin 

Napier 

Collins  (ID 

Hartnett 

Natcher 

Conable 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Conte 

Hawkins 

Nelllgan 

Conyers 

Heckler 

Nelson 

Corcoran 

Hefner 

NichoU 

Coughlin 

Hendon 

Nowak 

Courier 

Hertel 

O'Brien 

Coyne.  James 

Hightower 

Dakar 

Coyne.  William 

Hillis 

Oberstar 

Craig 

Holland 

Obey 

Crockett 

Hollenbeck 

Ottinger 

DAmours 

Hopkins 

Oxley 

Danielson 

Howard 

Panetu 

Daschle 

Hoyer 

Pashayan 

Daub 

Huckaby 

Patman 

de  la  Garza 

Hughes 

Patterson 

Deckard 

Hunter 

Pease 

Derrick 

Hutto 

Pepper 

Dicks 

Hyde 

Perkins 

Dingell 

Ireland 

Peyser 

Dixon 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Donnelly 

Jeffords 

Porter 

Dorgan 

Jenkins 

Price 

Dougherty 

Jones  (NO 

Quillen 

Dowdy 

Jones  (OK) 

Rahall 

Downey 

Jones  (TN) 

Railsback 

Duncan 

Kastenmeier 

Range  1 

Dunn 

Kazen 

Ratchford 

Dwyer 

Kemp 

Regula 

Dyson 

Kennelly 

Reuss 

Eckart 

Kildee 

Rhl>des 

Edgar 

Kogovsek 

Richmond 

Edwards  (AL) 

LaPalce 

Rinaldo 

Edwards  (CAi 

Lagomarsino 

RoberW  (KS) 

Emery 

Lantos 

Rodino 

English 

Latta 

Roe 

Erdahl 

Leach 

Roemer 
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Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schrocder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 


Archer 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bliley 

Brown  (CO) 

Burgener 

Butler 

Carman 

Carney 

Clay 

Collins  (TX) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Derwinski 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans  (GA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Gramm 


Ashbrook 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Breaux 

Brown  (OH) 

Campbell 

Cheney 

Coats 

Davis 

Dellums 
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Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

NAYS-72 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Johnston 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McCollum 

McDonald 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Parrls 

Paul 

Petri 

NOT  VOTING— 33 


Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

WiUon 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetli 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Pritchard 

Rltter 

Roberts  (SO) 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

Winn 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 


DeNardls 

Dickii^son 

Doman 

Dymally 

Early 

Erlenbom 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Heftel 

Hller 

Horton 
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Jeffries 

McCloskey 

McKlnney 

Pursell 

Santlnl 

Siljander 

Spence 

Swift 

Vento 

Wampler 

Weaver 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5118.  SOUTHERN  ARI- 
ZONA WATER  RIGHTS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-430)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  357)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5118)  to 
provide  water  to  the  Papago  Tribe  of 
Arizona  and  its  members,  to  settle 
Papago  Indian  water  rights  claims  in 
portions  of  the  Papago  Reservations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr,  Boland  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Jeffries. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr,  Santini  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Vento  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Coats. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Goldwater, 

Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Swift  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  DeNardls  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Siljander  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  McCloskey  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Erlenbom  with  Mr.  Hller. 

Mr.  STANGELAND  and  Mr.  MOL- 
INARI changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  OILMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  861,  NATIONAL 
TRAILS  SYSTEM  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr,  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept,  No,  97-431)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H,  Res,  358)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  861)  to 
amend  the  National  Trails  System  Act 
by  designating  additional  national 
scenic  and  historic  trails,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 392.  URGENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  1982 

Mr,  BOLLING,  Mr,  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  356  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1       H,  Res,  356 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider, 
section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  392)  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Humsm  Services  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider,  section  311(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  a  conference 
report  on  said  joint  resolution  if  the  report 
does  not  provide  budget  authority  in  excess 
of  that  provided  by  the  joint  resolution  as 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  if  the  report  would  not 
cause  budget  outlays  to  exceed  the  budget 
outlays  which  would  be  caused  by  the  joint 
resolution  ae  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Roll- 
ing) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  read  a  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  actually  not  going 
to  take  too  much  time  because  this  is 
not  as  complicated  a  parliamentary 
situation  as  we  had  on  the  previous 
rule.  It  is  a  little  complicated  because 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten),  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  when  he  asked 
for  consideration  of  this  matter  on 
February  5  or  any  day  thereafter,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  hear<i  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
That  provides  for  the  matter  to  be 
read  under  the  5-minute  rule  for 
amendment,  but  it  does  provide  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  has  control  of 
the  floor  by  being  able  to  move  the 
previous  question— not  order  the  previ- 
ous question;  the  House  has  to  do 
that— on  any  amendment  offered. 

So  in  effect  this  is  an  open  rule, 
unlike  the  other  one,  and  it  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  a  matter  of 
considerable  urgency,  fuel  assistance. 

I  know  of  no  great  controversy  over 
the  matter,  although  I  know  some 
Members  are  opposed  to  its  being  con- 
sidered at  this  time.  But  it  seems  to 
me  the  rule  is  a  reasonable  one.  It  is 
largely  tantamount  to  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  for 
which  I  requested  permission  follows. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  356 
provides  waivers  of  section  311(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act  to  permit  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  392, 
making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services, 

Section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  any  bill, 
resolution,  amendment  or  conference 
report  providing  additional  new 
budget  or  spending  authority  that 
would  result  in  the  breach  of  the  ceil- 
ing of  total  new  budget  authority  or 
total  budget  outlays  set  forth  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  rule  also  waives  section  311(a) 
so  that  the  conference  report  on  the 
joint  resolution  with  the  proviso  that 
the  conference  report  figures  do  not 
exceed  the  budget  authority  of  or  out- 
lays resulting  from  the  joint   resolu- 
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tion  as  it  was  reported  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
need  for  these  waivers  and  the  proviso 
was  fully  explained  in  my  previous 
statement  on  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion regarding  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tions 389  and  391  and  does  not  need  to 
be  repeated  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  provided  in  the 
agreed  upon  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  joint  reso- 
lution will  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
This  is  not  an  extraordinary  procedure 
for  the  consideration  of  supplemental 
or  continuing  appropriations  bills. 

When  the  joint  resolution  is  called 
up  it  will  be  considered  as  pending  and 
open  for  debate  or  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule.  Any  Member  may 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  or  amendment.  Under 
this  procedure  the  floor  manager  has 
the  option  of  moving  the  previous 
question  at  any  time  once  consider- 
ation has  commenced,  and  thus  cut- 
ting off  debate  and  the  amendment 
process.  The  minority  maintains  the 
right  to  offer  a  germane  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  procedure  provides 
the  necessary  flexibility  for  the  House 
to  expeditiously  work  its  will  while  in- 
suring an  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  possible  amendment  of  the  con- 
troversial provisions  of  this  legislation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  392  appro- 
priates $123  million  for  the  low  income 
energy  assistance  program  and  would 
bring  the  total  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priations level  to  the  $1.8  billion  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  This  winter  has  been  the 
coldest  on  record  in  this  century  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  States  will  ex- 
haust th€  energy  assistance  funds 
before  the  close  of  the  winter  heating 
season. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  356  so  that  we  may  consid- 
er this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  waives  points 
of  order.  Before  getting  into  the  prob- 
lems with  the  legislation,  however, 
there  are  one  or  two  things  about  this 
rule  Members  should  be  aware  of. 

First,  the  rule  waives  points  of  order 
because  the  joint  resolution  before  us 
violates  the  spending  ceilings  in  the 
second  budget  resolution  passed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session.  While  the  rule 
protects  the  joint  resolution  during 
the  initial  consideration,  and  also  par- 
tially protects  the  conference  report, 
it  does  not  protect  any  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  during  consider- 
ation in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  This  means  that  any 
amendments    which    attempt    to    in- 


crease budget  authority  or  outlays  will 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  for  vio- 
lating spending  ceilings  in  the  most 
recent  budget  resolution.  Amendments 
to  reduce  budget  authority  or  outlays 
will  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  rule  will  also  protect  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  joint  resolution,  if 
the  conference  report  does  not  contain 
budget  authority  or  outlays  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  is  not  really  so 
urgent  as  its  supporters  would  like  to 
have  you  believe.  The  supplemental 
funds  are  not  needed  at  this  time. 
States  have  been  able  to  operate  effec- 
tive programs  of  energy  assistance 
under  the  continuing  resolution's 
annual  rate  of  $1,752  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  To  date  only  25  percent  of 
the  amounts  made  available  have  been 
drawn  by  the  States  and  tribes  even 
though  90  percent  have  been  made 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
different  methods  used  by  the  States 
in  distributing  this  money  and  as  a 
consequence,  there  have  been  many 
abuses  of  this  program. 

In  1980  recipients  of  SSI  benefits  re- 
ceived low-income  energy  assistance 
funds,  even  though  in  some  cases 
three  or  four  of  them  lived  in  the 
same  house,  and  did  not  have  individ- 
ual heating  costs. 

In  certain  States,  people  who  re- 
ceived food  stamps  or  some  other  form 
of  public  assistance  were  automatical- 
ly given  low-income  fuel  assistance. 
Some  of  these  people  as  it  turns  out 
live  in  public  housing,  and  do  not  even 
pay  their  own  fuel  bills.  Under  the 
1981  program  many  States  had  unused 
funds  during  the  winter  of  1980-81 
and  decided  to  make  flat  grants  of 
nearly  $100  million  to  prior  benefici- 
aries of  that  year's  program  witnout 
any  determination  of  need  for  such  as- 
sistance. 

Even  after  the  grants,  certain  States 
had  $39  million  in  excess  low-income 
home  energy  assistance  funds  in  1981 
which  were  reallocated  to  other  States 
in  the  summer  of  1981,  As  a  matter  of 
fact  in  1981,  $32.5  million  of  the 
amount  in  this  program  was  spent  for 
summertime  air-conditioning. 

If  there  are  States  that  still  cannot 
manage,  there  are  other  available  re- 
sources. For  example.  States  may 
transfer  funds  from  the  social  services 
block  grant  and  the  community  serv- 
ices block  grant  to  their  energy  assist- 
ance block  grant. 

Finally.  States  may  use  emergency 
assistance  authority  under  title  IV-A 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  aid  needy 
households  in  cases  where  they  are  ex- 
periencing severe  crisis. 

With  all  these  various  resources 
available  to  States,  we  should  not  now 
be  forcing  the  expenditure  of  extra 
funds.  This  extra  spending  is  opposed 


by  the  administration.  And  in  light  of 
the  abuses  which  have  gone  on  in  this 
program  in  the  past,  we  should  at  least 
spend  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
money  in  the  existing  program,  before 
throwing  additional  dollars  at  the 
problem, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time, 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRIULTURE. 
1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
Thursday  last,  I  call  up  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  389)  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  ask  for  its  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  389 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  (issembled  That  the  following 
sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982:  namely: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses 
To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  net  realized  losses  sustained 
heretofore,  but  not  previously  reimbursed, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  17.  1961  (15 
U.S.C.  713a-U.  713a-12),  $5,000,000,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 389,  and  that  I  may  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE),  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only,  and  pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  here  a  real 
acute  emergency.  We  have  a  law 
which  requires  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  certain  payments 
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in  connection  with  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  price  for  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  marketplace  is  so 
low  that  practically  all  of  the  agricul- 
tural producers  have  turned  to  CCC 
loans  because  they  are  higher  than 
the  price  they  might  receive  in  the 
marketplace. 

As  of  today  we  have  233.000  agricul- 
tural producers  who  are  entitled  to 
payments  at  a  time  when  they  should 
start  farming.  These  payments  cannot 
be  made  until  this  bill  passes. 

If  CCC  makes  these  pajmients  that 
is  in  violation  of  the  law.  If  they  fail  to 
make  the  payments,  that  is  also  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  So  they  are  in  trou- 
ble either  way  we  wish  to  take  it. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
President  sent  down  a  request  for  $5 
billion  in  supplemental  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Members  and  I  hope  I 
may  have  their  support  because  this  is 
an  acute  situation.  The  request  to  our 
committee  was  for  an  appropriation  to 
increase  borrowing  authority  by  $5  bil- 
lion. If  we  had  gone  along  with  that 
approach,  this  bill  would  have  been 
open  to  any  number  of  amendments. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  the 
number  of  amendments  would  have 
been  unlimited  because  the  tempta- 
tion is  there  to  have  it  end  up  as  a 
Christmas  tree.  That  could  well  delay 
greatly  the  payment  of  these  moneys 
that  are  now  due  to  these  233.000  agri- 
cultural producers. 

So  what  we  did,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
a  whole  lot  of  amendments,  which  in 
turn  might  have  prevented  the  pay- 
ments that  are  due,  we  elected  to  re- 
store $5  billion  of  capital  impairment. 
The  bill  before  us  only  restores  capital 
impairment.  That  in  turn  leaves  it 
where,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  subject 
to  amendment  unless  the  amendment 
is  germane  to  the  restoration  of  cap- 
ital impairment. 

We  propose  to  restore  $252.6  million 
in  unreimbursed  fiscal  year  1980 
losses;  $3,530.6  million  in  unreim- 
bursed fiscal  year  1981  losses:  and 
losses  for  the  first  quarter  and  fiscal 
year  1982,  $1,216.8  million;  for  a  total 
of  $5  bUlion. 

So  may  I  repeat  again  that  we  have 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
charged  on  the  one  hand  with  making 
pajrments,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are 
in  violation  of  the  law,  but  if  they 
make  payments  without  the  money, 
they  are  also  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Therefore,  their  supplemental  is  abso- 
lutely urgent. 

Now,  there  is  a  second  benefit.  This 
approach  keeps  us  from  having  to  face 
the  increasing  of  the  capital  structure 
of  the  Corporation.  But  that  is  a  sec- 
ondary reason. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Members  that 
I  hope  they  will  all  go  along  with  this 
because  it  does  nothing  except  provide 
$5  billion  for  restoration  of  capital  im- 


pairment. It  does  not  increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  Corporation  in  any  way. 
It  does  not  in  any  way  affect,  or  is  it 
affected  by.  the  Poland  situation, 
which  is  the  subject  of  some  media 
controversy.  That  problem  is  not  even 
touched  but  this  bill,  neither  top  nor 
bottom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members 
will  go  along  with  us  on  getting  this 
through  in  its  present  form.  I  know 
that  all  the  Members  were  not  on  the 
floor  when  the  rule  was  read,  but  if 
the  Members  heard  the  rule,  they 
know  the  rule  provides  that  in  the 
event  any  amendment  on  the  other 
side  changes  the  amount  in  the  bill, 
we  would  have  to  come  back  and  get  a 
new  rule. 

So  I  hope  the  Members  will  go  along 
with  the  way  we  have  written  it  and 
under  the  rule  we  have,  because  other- 
wise if  it  went  to  the  Senate  with  any 
amendment,  even  though  it  be  mean- 
ingless, that  would  mean  this  is  a  vehi- 
cle to  which  the  other  side  could  tie 
amendments.  If  we  go  to  conference, 
we  would  have  to  go  and  get  a  rule  all 
over  again. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  in  many 
cases  where  farming  is  ready  to  get 
going,  where  the  need  is  acute,  and 
where  the  law  says  they  are  entitled  to 
it  and  the  Corporation  wants  to  pay  it, 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  restore  the 
capital  impairment  now  and  not  let 
this  go  any  longer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
there  is  absolutely  no  money  in  here 
that  would  affect  the  Polish  situation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  None  whatsoever. 
An  amendment  could  be  worked  up 
perhaps  that  would  nonetheless  say 
you  could  not  do  it,  but  you  could  not 
anyway  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
But  if  we  took  an  amendment,  then  it 
would  go  to  the  other  side  where, 
under  their  rules,  most  anything  could 
be  tied  to  it.  Should  that  happen  we 
would  be  tied  to  that  in  conference 
and  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  Rules 
Conmiittee  and  get  a  rule  all  over 
again,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  had  understood  that  this  is  precise- 
ly the  fund  out  of  which  we  are  now 
taking  the  money  to  help  pay  off  the 
Polish  debt.  Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
saying  that  is  completely  erroneous, 
and  we  have  one  from  the  State  De- 
partment as  well.  That  is  a  complete 
misund'  rstanding  of  this  bill.  I  assure 


the  gentleman  that  we  have  the  let- 
ters saying  that  they  cannot  use  the 
money  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose 
under  any  circumstances. 

While  an  amendment  might  be  writ- 
ten that  would  say  you  could  not.  it  is 
unnecessary  because  under  this  bill 
you  cannot.  The  danger  in  that  is  that 
it  would  go  to  the  other  side,  and 
under  their  rules  most  any  kind  of 
amendment  could  be  attached  to  it. 
and  that  would  put  us  through  this 
thing  again  and  the  delay  could  cause 
CCC  to  shut  down  the  farm  programs. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Are  there  copies  of  the  letter  avail- 
able by  any  chance? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  do  not  have 
copies,  but  we  can  give  you  the  origi- 
nals. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  would  be  help- 
ful, I  think,  for  some  of  us  on  this  side 
to  address  those  kinds  of  concerns. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  will  gel  those 
originals  to  you. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  lovely  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  (Mrs,  Smith),  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  distinguished 
colleagues  have  already  so  eloquently 
explained,  financing  for  our  vitally 
needed  farm-marketing  programs 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is,  in  fact,  basically  exhausted. 

Government  accountants  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  today  have 
let  their  superiors  know  that  except 
for  repayments  flowing  into  local  and 
regional  offices,  CCC  is  bankrupt  to 
make  any  further  price-support  loans. 
Indeed,  I  have  a  letter,  received  today, 
from  Secretary  John  Block  stating 
that  we  need  final  approval  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  389  by  today,  Tues- 
day, February  9.  Although  he  stops 
short  of  saying  so,  CCC  operations  will 
enter  preliminary  stages  of  shutdown 
after  today,  and,  indeed,  may  already 
be  underway. 

Nobody  can  predict  grain  prices,  but 
it  is  clear  that  if  CCC  must  stop  receiv- 
ing grain  into  its  regular  reserve  and 
price-support  loan  programs,  produc- 
ers have  almost  no  recourse  but  to 
dump  grain  on  the  markets  if  they  are 
in  dire  need  of  cash.  In  my  opinion, 
this  could  precipitate  the  kind  of 
grain-market  debacle  that  these  Gov- 
ernment programs  were  designed  to 
prevent. 

So  we  must  have  action  to  pass  this 
supplemental  request  in  the  quickest 
possible  time.  I  have  taken  part  in  the 
hearings  on  this  matter,  hearings  held 
expeditiously  as  soon  as  could  be  ar- 
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ranged  after  the  resumption  of  the 
97th  Congress.  The  testimony  was 
clear  and  unequivocal— CCC  would 
quickly  run  out  of  money. 

I  have  told  President  Reagan,  Secre- 
tary Block,  and  now  I  am  telling  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  a  false,  wide- 
spread notion  that  most  Americans  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  having  any 
farmers  and  about  their  disastrous 
economic  plight  as  long  as  we  have 
plenty  of  supermarkets. 

I  am  telling  the  House  that  an  eco- 
nomic depression  so  severe  and  so  dan- 
gerous that  I  cannot  remember  any- 
thing comparable  is  gripping  our  food- 
producing  sector.  And  while  it  sounds 
good  right  now  in  terms  of  helping 
hold  down  food  prices,  continued  low 
prices  to  farmers  for  their  products 
cannot  long  continue  to  subsidize  the 
American  consumer  without  grave 
consequences. 

This  bill  providing  $5  billion  of  addi- 
tional financing  for  all  farm  programs 
must  go  through  immediately  or  else 
the  farm  sector's  already  crashing 
economy  will  quite  simply  collapse. 
Discussions  as  we  have  here  today  by 
themselves  tend  to  depress  grain 
prices  in  a  market  that  is  drowning  in 
corn  and  wheat. 

I  am  offering  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Blocks 
letter  and  a  copy  of  Deputy  Secretary 
Richard  Lyng's  testimony  today 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations. 

I  say  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
forum  in  which  to  contemplate  serious 
limitations  on  the  use  of  CCC  funds, 
risking  delay  in  approval  of  this  des- 
perately needed  money.  This  is  not  the 
forum  to  make  a  decision  on  tying  the 
President's  hands  on  foreign  policy. 
Therefore,  I  have  recommended  to  my 
committee,  and  I  suggest  now.  that 
one  appropriate  forum  would  be  spe- 
cial hearings  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  requested  that  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  my  ranking  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
consider  holding  such  hearings  as  soon 
as  possible. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  5,  1982. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Chairman.    Committee   on   Appropriations, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear     Mr.     Chairman:     Yesterday,     the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  approved 
House  Joint  Resolution  389.  making  urgent 
appropriations  to  restore  the  net  realized 
losses  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC).  This  action  by  the  Committee  was  in 
response  to  the  President's  recent  request. 
Approval    of   this   resolution   will    help   to 
assure  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion will  have  sufficient  resources  to  carry 
out  programs  mandated  by  current  law  in- 
cluding  the   Agriculture   and   Pood   Act   of 
1981. 


We  appreciate  the  expeditious  action  of 
the  Congress  and  especially  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  dealing  with 
this  matter.  It  is  truly  an  urgent  situation. 
Unanticipated  high  levels  of  losses  have  en- 
dangered the  continued  operation  of  our 
farm  programs  at  a  time  when  farmers  are 
particularly  vulnerable  and  especially  in 
need  of  these  programs.  We  need  final  ap- 
proval of  this  proposal  by  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 9.  1982. 

As  this  resolution  moves  the  rest  of  the 
way  through  the  Congress,  it  is  important 
that  everyone  have  the  clearest  possible  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  does.  This  resolution 
would  restore  the  previously  unreimbursed 
realized  losses  of  the  Corporation  resulting 
primarily  from  programs  which  were  oper- 
ated during  crop  years  1980  and  1981.  These 
losses  total  approximately  $5  billion.  They 
result  primarily  from  costs  associated  with 
CCC  price  support  inventories  (such  as  the 
dairy  program),  disaster  and  deficiency  pay- 
ments to  producers,  emergency  feed  pay- 
ment programs,  and  the  expenses  incurred 
in  maintaining  storage  for  the  grain  reserve. 
Under  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion finances  these  operations  initially  by 
borrowing  funds  from  the  Treasury.  These 
Treasury  loans  are  repaid  with  interest 
when  the  necessary  funds  are  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  House  Joint  Resolution 
389  restores  these  losses,  enables  CCC  to 
repay  this  debt  to  the  Treasury,  and  thus 
helps  to  restore  CCC's  line  of  credit  with 
the  Treasury  within  the  $20  billion  overall 
limit  prescribed  by  law. 

Recent  publicity  has  associated  the  ques- 
tion of  CCC  losses  with  issues  related  to 
Polish  export  credit.  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  no  realized  losses  have  been 
incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  the  making  or  guaran- 
teeing of  export  credit  to  Poland.  Therefore, 
none  of  the  $5  billion  provided  In  House 
Joint  Resolution  389  is  needed  for  such  a 
purpose.  At  present,  Poland  owes  $540  mil- 
lion to  the  United  States  Government  in  re- 
payment of  direct  export  credits  which  were 
extended  during  1978-1980  and  $1  biUlon  to 
U.S.  exporters  and  assignees  for  credit  guar- 
anteed during  the  period   1979-1981.  Last 
summer  decisions  were  made  to  permit  re- 
scheduling of  $217  million  in  direct  credit 
and  $143  million  in  guaranteed  credit  for 
which  payments  were  due  in  1981.  These  ac- 
tions were,  of  course,  taken  prior  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis.  With  respect  to  the  guaranteed 
credit.  CCC  made  payment  to  the  banks  and 
assumed  the  account  receivable  for  those  re- 
scheduled 1981   repayments.  Recently  fur- 
ther decisions  were  made  with  respect  to 
payments  by  CCC  on  an  additional  $71  mil- 
lion of  guaranteed  credit  for  which  repay- 
ment was  due  in  January  1982.  These  deci- 
sions were,  of  course,  made  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  and  on  the  basis  of  Admin- 
istration policy  with  respect  to  Poland. 

At  present,  all  of  the  Polish  debt  for 
credit  extended  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
under  its  guarantee  programs  are  being 
maintained  as  accounts  receivable.  There 
are  no  current  losses  resulting  from  this 
debt. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you.  Again,  we  appreciate  your  quick 
action  in  dealing  with  this  matter  and  we 
remain  available  to  provide  any  information 
or  assistance  you  may  need. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block, 

Secretary. 
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Statement  of  Richard  E.  Lync.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  need 
to  restore  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tions  (CCC)  realized  losses  and  the  relation- 
ship of  this  action  to  the  Polish  debt  situa- 
tion. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no 
connection  between  these  two  events. 

The  need  for  restoring  the  realized  losses 
of  the  CCC  is  directly  associated  with  the 
operation  of  commodity  programs  during 
crop  years  1980  and  1981.  These  losses  total 
approximately  $5  billion.  They  result  pri- 
marily from  costs  associated  with  CCC  price 
support  purchases  (such  as  the  dairy  pro- 
gram), disaster  and  deficiency  payments  to 
producers,  emergency  feed  payment  pro- 
grams, and  the  expenses  incurred  in  operat- 
ing the  farmer-o»-ned  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram. Under  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  finances  these  operations  ini- 
tially by  borrowing  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury. These  Treasury  loans  are  repaid  with 
interest  when  the  necessary  funds  are  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress.  Restoring  these 
losses  would  enable  CCC  to  repay  this  debt 
to  the  Treasury,  and  thus  help  to  restore 
CCC's  line  of  credit  with  the  Treasury 
within  the  $20  billion  overall  limit  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Recent  publicity  has  associated  the  ques- 
tion of  CCC  losses  with  issues  related  to 
Polish  export  credit.  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  no  realized  losses  have  been 
incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  the  making  or  guaran- 
teeing of  export  credit  to  Poland.  Therefore, 
none  of  the  $5  billion  we  are  requesting  is 
needed  for  such  a  purpose.  All  of  the  Polish 
debt  for  credit  extended  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  acquired  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  its  guarantee  programs  is 
being  malnUined  as  accounts  receivable. 
There  are  no  current  losses  resulting  from 
this  debt. 

The  need  to  reimburse  CCC  for  Its  losses 
is  urgent.  The  record  level  of  production  for 
the  1981  crops  and  unprecedented  demand 
for  commodity  loans  together  with  income 
support  (deficiency)  paymenu,  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  near  depletion  of  the  $20  billion 
in  borrowing  authority. 

The  reimbursement  for  losses  that  we  are 
requesting  will  allow  the  Corporation  to 
continue  to  operate  the  price  and  income 
support  programs  farmers  depend  upon.  If 
the  CCC  losses  are  not  reimbursed  immedi- 
ately it  will  be  necessary  to  suspend  all  loan 
and  payment  operations  until  cash  receipU 
are  of  sufficient  volume  to  make  the  re- 
sumption of  operations  feasible.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  deals  with  mil- 
lions of  farmers  and  utilizes  the  services  of 
thousands  of  banks,  processors,  carriers,  ex- 
porters, handlers,  warehousemen  and 
others.  Without  funds  to  carry  out  CCC  op- 
erations, the  day-to-day  business  dealings  of 
many  segments  of  the  economy  would  be 
adversely  affected. 

D  1415 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith.). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
concern  over  exactly  what  we  are 
trying   to  accomplish.   We  are   being 
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asked  to  provide  $5  billion  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  need  for  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

The  recent  farm  bill  this  body 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President 
has  two  essential  features:  A  "safety 
net"  of  price  support  loans  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  worldwide  export  markets 
for  the  farmer's  commodities. 

Both  of  these  features  involve  the 
use  of  conmiodity  credit  funds.  For 
this  reason,  the  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  CCC  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  American  farmer  and  the 
wheat  producers  that  I  represent  in 
tbe  big  First  District  of  Kansas. 

Yet.  today  as  we  consider  this 
needed  supplemental  appropriation, 
we  also  learn  that  the  United  States  is 
considering  using  CCC  funds  to  "bail 
out"  banks  holding  loans  to  Poland. 
This  raises  serious  and  far-reaching 
questions— questions  that  need  an- 
swers and  investigation  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  tired  of  seeing 
the  American  farmer  used  as  a  pawn, 
sacrificed  once  again  in  an  internation- 
al game  of  politics  for  foreign  policy 
symbolism. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  om- 
inous and  far-reaching  implications  of 
using  agricultural  products  as  a  for- 
eign policy  weapon.  We  are  now  faced 
with  a  situation  where  we  are  using  a 
policy  of  economic  sanctions  that  for 
the  most  part  singles  out  agriculture 
as  a  means  of  symbolism  to  register 
our  protest  for  Soviet  action  in 
Poland. 

On  one  hand,  the  farmer  is  told  that 
his  and  our  country's  key  to  economic 
salvation  is  exports.  To  that  end,  we 
currently  export  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  the  wheat  grown  in  this  Nation;  80 
percent  of  what  we  ship  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  agricultural  products.  How- 
ever, since  martial  law  was  declared  in 
Poland,  we  have  reacted  by  threaten- 
ing to  embargo  future  sales  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  de  facto  embar- 
go already  has  knocked  40  cents  off 
the  price  of  1  bushel  of  wheat  in  my 
hometown.  Dodge  City,  Kans. 

We  have  told  the  farmer  he  must  do 
his  share  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  and  we  have  cut  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  bone.  We  have  assured 
the  farmer  we  would  work  to  expand 
foreign  markets. 

Yet,  in  the  name  of  foreign  policy, 
we  erode  those  markets.  Whether  you 
spell  it  "sanctions"  or  "embargo,"  the 
farmer  comes  up  losing. 

And,  now  again  in  the  name  of  for- 
eign policy,  we  siphon  away  commodi- 
ty credit  funds  to  bail  out  big  banks 
and  meet  obligations  of  the  Polish 
military  dictatorship.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  $500  million  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  CCC  money  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 


The  U.S.  and  Western  European 
banks  have  loaned  Communist  coun- 
tries $70  billion  in  the  last  10  years.  In 
effect,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
using  our  money  to  build  up  the  Soviet 
military  machine.  And.  the  Soviets  are 
being  paid  to  do  it  with  farm  commodi- 
ty credit  money. 

Congress  must  provide  strong  over- 
sight in  this  whole  area.  Before  pass- 
ing this  resolution,  we  should  under- 
score the  need  for  hearings  regarding 
this  entire  area. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  was  under  the  impression 
that  part  of  this  money.  $71  million, 
according  to  press  reports  and  other 
reports,  would  be  going  to  pay  for  in- 
curred debts  to  banks  through  the 
CCC  on  debts  that  were  owed  them  by 
Poland.  Is  this  not  correct? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  May  I  say  that  the 
CCC  is,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  a  cor- 
poration. It  has  lending  authority  and 
the  payments  it  is  authorized  to  make 
have  resulted  in  certain  losses  which 
have  depleted  its  capital.  What  we  ap- 
propriate here  is  to  replace  capital 
that  has  already  been  spent.  This  res- 
toration of  capital  to  the  Corporation 
will  address  the  need  right  now  is  as  I 
have  described  it. 

So  this  money  will  restore  that 
much  capital  impairment.  It  will  re- 
store the  o\'erall  authority  of  the  Cor- 
poration by  reason  of  restoring  this 
much  of  the  expenditures  or  capital 
impairment  that  they  have  heretofore 
made.  But  it  can  be  used  only  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Corporation  has  no  authority  to 
make  this  payment  with  these  funds. 
It  can  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
We  have  a  letter  so  stating  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  appreci- 
ate the  chairman  informing  me  of  this 
policy.  But  what  is  going  down  out  in 
my  district  and  in  my  country,  my  57 
counties,  is  that  we  are  using  a  portion 
of  the  CCC  loan  money  to  bail  out 
banks  when,  it  fact,  the  farmer  has 
seen  his  price  go  off  40  cents  by  a  de 
facto  embargo.  The  farmer  is  asking 
me  why  are  we  using  CCC  loan  funds 
to  bail  out  banks  at  his  expenses. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Presumably  because 
the  legislation  that  passed  directed 
them  to.  The  money  in  this  bill  does 
not  go  to  that  purpose.  This  only  re- 
stores the  money  that  they  have  used 
in  the  past  to  carry  out  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

The  Corporation  has  a  charter 
which  limits  its  authority  and  it  acts 
under  the  action  of  the  Congress 
fhrough  the  farm  bill.  So  if  those  uses 
are  in  that  bill,  or  allowed  under  CCC 
charter,  some  of  the  money  that  the 


Corporation  has,  may  have  gone  for 
that  purpose.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing that.  But  this  bill  just  restores  the 
capital  impairment  that  occurred 
heretofore  and  none  of  that  was 
caused  by  the  loans  to  Poland. 

The  reason  for  this  i.s  to  meet  the 
obligations  to  233,000  farmers  who  are 
standing  in  line  waiting  for  money 
from  CCC  that  is  overdue. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  full  well 
understand  my  colleague's  concern  on 
that  point  and  I  share  his  concern.  We 
desperately  need  these  funds.  I  am 
rising  in  support  of  this  resolution  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  is  playing  out 
in  farm  country  is  the  continued  use 
of  agriculture  as  a  foreign  policy  whip- 
ping boy. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  May  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  may  want  to  go  before  the 
Agriculture  Committee  or  before  the 
other  committees  and  get  the  law 
changed.  All  we  are  doing  here  is  re- 
storing the  impairment  of  a  corpora- 
tions  capital  which  is  depleted  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The 
act  is  not  before  us. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Beard). 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  my  colleague  from 
California's  motion  to  recommit. 

I  was  outraged,  as  I  am  sure  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  were,  when 
it  was  revealed  last  week  that  the 
State  Department  had  worked  behind 
the  scenes  to  prevent  declaring  Po- 
land's Communist  dictatorship  in  de- 
fault on  its  loans  that  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
even  though  that  regime  had  failed  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  its  creditors. 

The  rules  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  as  I  understand  them,  re- 
quire that  when  a  borrower  of  loans 
backed  by  the  CCC  fails  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations, the  lendor  must  give  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  default  for  the  record 
before  the  CCC  will  pay  the  missed  ob- 
ligation. But  apparently  our  own  State 
Department  has  decided  to  pressure 
the  CCC  into  not  enforcing  the  rules 
when  it  is  the  Polish  Communist  gov- 
ernment that  is  in  default. 

Nothing  ha«  so  infuriated  my  con- 
stituents than  this  news  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  bailed  out  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Poland  with  taxpayer 
money  to  the  tune  of  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars— and  apparently  intends  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

Bailing  out  the  Polish  Government 
is  a  bailout  of  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause the  Polish  economy,  like  the 
entire  Eastern  European  Soviet  bloc 
economy,  h  a  captive  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  propping  up  the  Polish 
Communist  regime,  we  are  indirectly 
propping  up  the  failing  Soviet  econo- 
my. And  we   are  doing   it   at   a  time 


when  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in 
genocide  by  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  against  innocent 
people  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  is  sending  increased 
military  forces  to  Cuba,  including  the 
Mig-23,  and  is  supporting  directly 
Communist  revolutionary  forces  in 
Central  America.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
worldwide  Soviet  criminal  behavior, 
this  administration  asks  us  to  agree  to 
a  bailout  of  a  Soviet  puppet  govern- 
ment with  American  tax  dollars. 

I  will  not  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  in  this  body  will 
signal  their  disagreement  also  by  sup- 
porting this  motion  to  recommit. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Beard)  and  others,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  feelings.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  keep  American  farmers, 
233,000  of  them,  standing  in  line  for 
money  owed  them  by  CCC  and  deprive 
them  of  money  they  are  entitled  to, 
which  the  motion  to  recommit  could 
do. 

Let  me  explain.  If  the  motion  to  re- 
commit should  carry  it  would  go  to  the 
other  body.  Under  the  rules  in  the 
other  body  they  could  tie  most  any- 
thing to  this  and  we  would  further 
delay  the  payment  to  these  233,000 
farmers  which  they  are  due. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  this  is 
to  restore  capital  impairment  and  has 
no  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
loans  to  Poland.  But  the  motion  to  re- 
commit could  be  a  vehicle  that  could 
pick  up  a  whole  lot  of  barnacles  on  the 
other  side  and  these  farmers  could  be 
out  of  those  payments  for  weeks. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  says.  But  apparently  he 
sees  no  fault  then  in  the  recommittal 
resolution? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  see  much  fault.  It 
could  become  a  vehicle  for  barnacles 
to  be  picked  up  on  the  other  side  of 
the  capital  which  could  cause  further 
delay.  Under  the  rule,  if  any  addition 
is  made  over  there,  we  have  to  go  back 
to  the  Rules  Committee  and  that 
could  cause  a  further  delay. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  am  still  not  under- 
standing exactly  the  gentleman's 
thrust. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  am  making  it  as 
plain  as  I  know  how.  The  gentleman's 
amendment,  though  perhaps  harmless 
here,  is  awfully  dangerous  in  the  long 
run. 

Mr.  BEARD.  In  t>he  USDA's  justifi- 
cation for  this  supplemental  it  is 
stated  that  it  should  be  also  noted 
that  loan  guarantees  and  direct  export 
credits  issued  Poland  in  the  last  3 
years  will  also  tie  up  the  Corporation's 
borrowing  authority  to  the  extent  of 
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any  rescheduling  of  those  obligations. 
Then  it  goes  on  in  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Block  where  the  Secretary  was 
asked  a  question  regarding  to  what 
extent  are  Poland's  debts  involved  in 
this  request. 

Mr.  Blocks  testimony  and  statement 
was: 

Under  the  guarantee  program  CCC  has 
made  payments  of  $61  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  $97  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 
through  December  31.  totaling  $158  million. 

Yet  we  are  to  say  to  people  that  we 
are  not  using  dollars  out  of  this  to  bail 
out  Poland?  I  cannot  accept  that. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  The  gentleman  will 
see  that  if  he  accepts  this  motion  to 
recommit  that  we  would  have  further 
delay.  May  I  say  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  this 
money  will  not  be  used  in  any  way  in 
connection  with  the  loans  to  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander),  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  by 
my  committee  today  to  add  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  with  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can 
continue  its  operation. 

The  rice  farmers  of  America  are 
facing  the  same  depressed  prices  as  all 
farmers.  Rowever,  many  are  suffering 
even  more  because  they  are  unable  to 
participate  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
loan  program  or  benefit  from  its  tradi- 
tional price  support  rule  because  of  an 
unintended  loophole  in  the  current 
law  by  which  only  about  30  percent  of 
the  rice  farmers  in  Arkansas  can  par- 
ticipate. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  will 
change  this  condition  and  allow  all 
farmers  to  participate  equally.  It  is 
H.R.  5399.  And  I  have  arranged  for  a 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Block,  tomorrow  in  order  to 
try  to  pursuade  the  administration  to 
support  this  bill. 

In  essense  what  is  happening  is  that 
because  of  low  prices  farmers  have  no 
market  for  their  rice  crop.  In  my  State 
many  of  the  rice  farmers  are  forced  to 
sell  that  crop  in  order  to  be  provided 
enough  capital  with  which  to  farm  for 
the  1982  crop  year. 

For  those  farmers  who  are  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  program,  they 
are  forced  to  sell  their  crop  far  below 
the  low  market  prices  which  are  avail- 
able through  the  program.  In  effect, 
they  are  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

I  would  urge  the  committee,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Members  who  are 
concerned  about  fairness  and  equity  in 
agriculture  to  support  this  bill  which 
will  eliminate  this  loophole  in  the  law. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereu- 

TER). 


Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  enable  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  con- 
tinue its  vital  lending  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  of  rural 
America  is  in  a  shambles.  Commodity 
prices  remain  at  depressed  levels  due 
to  the  lingering  effects  of  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo  and  last  years  bumper 
crops.  As  the  farmer  makes  his  plans 
to  begin  operations  for  this  crop  year, 
credit  is  scarce,  and  that  which  is 
available  is  extremely  expensive.  In  in- 
creasing numbers,  our  producers  have 
turned  to  the  commodity  loan  and  re- 
serve programs  of  the  CCC.  rather 
than  sell  their  crops  at  prices  which 
are  substantially  below  their  cost  of 
production.  This  action  is  required  to 
obtain  necessary  operating  funds  for 
the  coming  year.  The  result  has  been 
an  unprecedented  demand  upon  the 
limited  resources  of  the  CCC.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  borrowing  authority  of 
the  CCC  will  be  exhausted  within  the 
next  few  days,  and  thus  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  its  past  losses  so  that  its  activities 
can  continue  uninterrupted  in  this 
time  of  great  need. 

The  resolution  which  is  pending 
before  the  House  does  not  raise  the 
ceiling  above  $20  billion;  rather,  it  re- 
imburses the  CCC  for  losses  in  1980, 
1981,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1982. 
The  question  of  an  increase  in  the  bor- 
rowing ceiling  will  be  addressed  in  the 
context  of  the  consideration  of  the 
1983  agriculture  appropriation  meas- 
ure later  this  year. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  these  programs  to  the  surviv- 
al of  the  family  farm  in  Nebraska  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
commodity  loan  program  and  the  re- 
serve program  offer  the  producer  an 
additional  element  of  flexibility  in 
making  his  marketing  decisions.  Al- 
though the  loan  levels  which  were  pro- 
vided in  the  farm  bill  which  recently 
passed  the  Rouse  are  inadequate  to 
fully  protect  our  producers,  the  heavy 
participation  in  even  these  modest 
programs  attests  to  their  importance 
in  enabling  farmers  to  weather  the 
current  down  trend  in  commodity 
prices.  Passage  today  of  this  resolution 
will  permit  the  CCC  to  carry  out  its 
authorized  function  in  assisting  this 
most  productive  segment  of  our  econo- 
my, and  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Paul). 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  Rouse  Joint  Resolution  389 
and  in  support  of  the  recommital 
motion. 

I  see  these  kinds  of  programs  as 
more  the  problem  than  the  solution.  I 
know  many  very  good  and  well-inten- 
tioned individuals  here  would  like  to 
solve  the  problems  the  farmers  face 
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and  attempt  to  do  this  by  having  pro- 
grams like  this.  But  programs  like  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
really  the  problem  because  they  cause 
the  misdirection  and  the  malinvest- 
ment  of  capital. 

We  now  have  $600  billion  worth  of 
guaranteed  loans,  the  principal  source 
of  our  inflation.  The  only  thing  they 
guarantee  is  that  there  will  be  a  misdi- 
rection of  capital,  a  malinvestment, 
and  more  inflation,  overproduction  of 
farm  products,  and  depressed  prices. 

I  am  particularly  interested,  though, 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  that  the 
loans  to  Communist  nations  will  be 
bailed  out.  as  well  as  the  liabilities  of 
banks  in,  principally.  New  York.  We 
know  already  that  last  week  $71  mil- 
lion through  this  Corporation  was 
granted  to  pay  some  of  the  interest 
due. 

D  1430 

There  is  a  figure  that  not  too  many 
people  have  referred  to.  but  last  year 
$158  million  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  were  used  to  sup- 
port these  loans. 

After  the  war.  it  was  thought  to  be 
in  our  best  interest  to  invest  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  countries  that  we 
wanted  to  rebuild;  the  democracies  of 
Europe,  and  we  put  into  those  coun- 
tries $15  billion.  We  have  already  put 
more  than  $80  billion  into  the  Com- 
munist bloc  from  the  Western  nations. 
So  here  we  are  doing  the  Marshall 
plan  in  reverse.  We  are  not  helping 
our  friends.  We  are  literally  subsidiz- 
ing our  enemies. 

I  get  strong  opposition  in  my  district 
for  programs  like  this.  Most  of  the 
people  feel  it  is  a  moral  outrage  to 
think  that  they  are  required  to  help 
banks  who  have  made  unwise  loans 
and  to  also  subsidize  communism,  and 
they  feel  that  this  type  of  lending  is 
unconscionable. 

I  also  have  a  personal  belief  and  con- 
viction that  it  is  a  mockery  of  our  Con- 
stitution. Where  is  it  written  in  the 
Constitution  that  gives  us  this  author- 
ity to  take  from  our  people  and  give  to 
our  foreign  enemies?  There  is  no 
granting  of  this  authority,  and  the 
whole  program,  in  particular  the  sub- 
sidizing of  those  in  Communist  na- 
tions, is  completely  wrong  and  unjusti- 
fied. 

Also.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  eco- 
nomic absurdity  beyond  all  reality. 
Here  we  are  in  this  country,  with  an 
inability  for  our  people  to  buy  houses 
and  to  buy  cars,  and  we  are.  to  the 
tune  of  billions  of  dollars,  guarantee- 
ing more  inflation  and  bad  invest- 
ments and  money  going  to  our  en- 
emies. And  every  time  we  guarantee  a 
loan  like  this,  we  guarantee  that  then^ 
will  be  more  inflation  because  wt-  are 
broke,  in  the  literal  sense.  We  have  to 
add  any  expenditure  to  our  deficit  and 
it  ends  up  being  monetized. 


Some  would  say.  -Well,  what  would 
you  do?" 

Well.  I  would  default  on  it.  I  would 
not  go  through  with  this  so-called 
promise  because  I  think  it  is  an  illegal, 
unconstitutional  promise.  The  choice 
is  not  whether  you  default.  The  de- 
fault will  occur.  You  only  have  one  of 
two  choices,  and  that  is:  Are  you  going 
to  default  on  the  American  people  and 
give  them  more  inflation  and  let  them 
pay  the  penalty?  Or  are  you  going  to 
default  or  the  Communist  enemies 
and  let  them  pay  the  penalty. 

I  think  the  only  choice  that  we  can 
accept  is  that  we  guarantee  that  we 
will  not  break  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  more  taxes  and  more 
inflation  by  bailing  out  the  banks  who 
have  made  these  loans  unwisely  in  fur- 
ther subsidizing  the  Communist  na- 
tions. 

Some  would  say.  "Well,  the  law  of 
the  land  says  we  must  guarantee  this." 

Well,  the  law  of  the  land  is  some- 
times in  error  and  contradicts  the  Con- 
stitution. Under  those  conditions  we 
have  an  obligation,  a  constitutional 
and  legal  and  moral  obligation  to  our 
people.  And  if  we  fail  on  that  obliga- 
tion our  people  are  going  to  suffer  the 
consequences.  To  me,  the  only  ques- 
tion is.  Who  is  to  accept  the  penalty  of 
the  default,  the  American  taxpayer  or 
the  bankers  and  their  Communist 
cheats? 

LETS  lET  COMMUNISM  GO  BANKRUPT 

The  history  of  U.S.  Government 
subsidies  to  our  sworn  and  aggressive 
enemies  in  the  Kremlin  is  a  long  and 
sad  one. 

The  Soviets  could  not  make  MIRV'd 
missiles  until  an  American  company 
sold  them  machines  to  make  precision 
ball  bearings.  The  American  taxpayer 
helped  pay  for  these  machines. 

U.S.  tax  dollars  also  helped  the  Sovi- 
ets buy  the  intricate  computer  net- 
work that  controls  Moscow's  air  de- 
fenses. 

The  largest  truck  plant  in  the  world 
is  on  the  Kama  River  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  gigantic  facility  manufactured 
many  of  the  trucks  and  armored  vehi- 
cles used  to  invade  Afghanistan.  The 
Kama  River  truck  plant  was  built  by 
an  American  car  company,  and  U.S. 
tax  dollars  paid  part  of  the  bill. 

In  fact,  the  broad  highway  used  by 
the  Soviet  motorized  divisions  as  they 
roared  into  Afghanistan  was  built  in 
the  1960's  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. It  cost  over  $100  million  (in  cur- 
rent dollars)  and  the  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  of  American  citizens  helped 
pay  for  it. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  grain  shipments 
which  help  the  unproductive  Soviet 
system  survive  from  year  to  year  have 
been  subsidized  until  recently  by 
American  tax  dollars,  which  have  been 
used  to  pay  half  the  shipping  costs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Western  com- 
mitment to  bolstering  the  Communist 
world  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  At 


the  peak  of  the  Marshall  plan  the 
United  States  had  extended  about  $15 
billion  in  cheap  loans  to  the  democra- 
cies of  Western  Europe.  But  even  that 
massive  sum  is  dwarfed  by  comparison 
with  the  line  of  credit  which  the  West 
has  extended  to  Communist  regimes: 
An  incredible  $80  billion  at  present. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake,  this  enor- 
mous line  of  credit  constitutes  West- 
ern aid  to  the  most  oppressive,  inhu- 
mane, and  unproductive  political 
system  ever  known  to  mankind.  With- 
out this  line  of  credit,  communism 
would  collapse  from  within  of  its  own 
weight. 

The  Polish  regime  alone  presently 
has  $27  billion  in  loans  from  the  West, 
and  last  year  it  defaulted  on  a  total  of 
$1.8  billion  in  repayments.  Poland  is. 
in  fact,  already  in  default,  already 
bankrupt,  though  there  has  been  no 
official  declaration  of  the  fact.  But 
Poland  is  not  unique  among  Commu- 
nist states:  Romania,  another  big  bor- 
rower, is  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy: 
Bulgaria  and  East  Germany  are  not 
far  behind.  It  is  always  assumed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  itself  would  pay  off 
the  debts  of  its  satellites  rather  than 
let  them  default,  but  Russia  itself  is  a 
big  borrower:  It  already  owes  Western 
banks  over  $19  billion.  All  of  this 
credit,  and  any  additional  loans,  not 
only  perpetuate  a  system  that  op- 
presses millions,  and  not  only  subsi- 
dize the  Soviet  war  machine  which 
threatens  our  own  security,  but  they 
also  are  simply  bad  risks.  Western 
banks  should  not  be  absolved  of  the 
consequences  of  foolhardy  lending 
policies. 

At  present,  our  Government  is  pur- 
suing the  worst  possible  strategy.  We 
are  paying  off  the  Polish  loans  with- 
out declaring  default,  and  thereby,  we 
leave  open  the  door  for  more  loan 
guarantees  and  credits,  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  paid  for  by  American  tax- 
payers. Without  a  declaration  of  de- 
fault, Poland  remains  a  candidate  for 
membership  in  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  a  whole  new  source  of 
U.S.  tax  dollars. 

Some  have  argued  that  a  subtle 
form  of  pressure  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Communist  regime  in 
Poland  by  not  declaring  default.  By 
simply  encouraging  Poland  to  eventu- 
ally repay,  by  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  more  loans,  and  even  by  encourag- 
ing their  membership  in  the  IMF,  it  is 
argued  that  the  discipline  of  Western 
banking  will  help  moderate  the  behav- 
ior of  the  Communist  regimes  in 
Warsaw  and  Moscow.  But  surely, 
events  in  Poland  have  shown  other- 
wise. Only  the  governments  of  the 
West,  in  their  excessive  concern  with 
foolish  bankers,  have  modified  their 
behavior.  It  is  we  in  the  West  who  find 
that  our  governments  are  held  hostage 
by  the  threat  of  default.  The  bankers 
hold  sway  only  over  our  governments, 
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they   have    not    made   General   Jaru- 
zelski  any  less  a  tyrant. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  pay  off  the  debts  of  its  Eastern 
European  satellites  rather  that  see  the 
credit  rating  of  the  whole  Communist 
world  threatened.  I  say  emphatically: 
now  is  the  time  to  find  out.  Let  us 
extend  no  more  guarantees  and  credits 
to  enable  Poland  to  pay  off  its  old 
debts.  Let  us  send  no  more  good 
money  after  the  bad.  But  present  U.S. 
Government  policies  will  prevent  the 
issue  from  ever  coming  to  a  head.  The 
Communists  are  being  quietly  relieved 
of  their  burden,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  U.S  Treas- 
ury are  quietly  shifting  this  debt  onto 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, and  the  big  banks  are  silently  nod- 
ding in  approval. 

The  recent  $71  million  U.S.  Govern- 
ment payment  on  the  overdue  Polish 
debt  caught  the  headlines,  but  in  1981 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
quietly  paid  $158  million  to  American 
banks  for  delinquent  Polish  loans. 
There  was  no  declaration  of  default, 
there  was  no  announcement  that  the 
Government  of  Poland  was  bankrupt. 
The  U.S.  Government  quietly  picked 
up  the  tab  left  behind  by  the  Polish 
regime,  and  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
bankers  who  make  a  living  off  these 
deals  just  hoped  that  business  would 
go  on  as  usual. 

Of  course,  the  bankers  do  not  care— 
so  long  as  business  goes  on  and  com- 
missions can  be  made  from  handling 
the  loans,  they  can  always  count  on 
Uncle  Sam  to  pick  up  the  bill.  And  of 
course,  the  bureaucrats  do  not  care- 
its  not  their  money  which  is  used  to 
pay  for  the  bad  loans.  No.  the  bureau- 
crats and  the  bankers  prosper,  it  is  the 
American  taxpayer  who  is  left  to  pick 
up  the  tab. 

Has  this  not  gone  on  long  enough?  Is 
it  not  it  time  we  in  the  Congress  re- 
membered that  our  responsibility  is  to 
the  people  who  pay  the  bills,  not  the 
bankers  and  bureaucrats,  little  less  the 
regime  in  Poland?  Is  it  not  it  time  we 
paused  to  consider  just  how  much 
Communist  debt  we  will  foist  onto  the 
shoulders  of  our  overburdened  taxpay- 
ers before  we  declare  once  and  for  all. 
enough  is  enough? 

All  told,  the  amount  of  loan  guaran- 
tees and  credits  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  granted  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  countries  comes  to  a  stagger- 
ing $58  billion.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  ab- 
solutely immoral,  unconstitutional, 
and  uneconomical  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  extend  credits  or  loan 
guarantees  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
countries. 

Certainly,  I  have  ks  much  sympathy 
as  anyone  for  the  plight  of  the  Polish 
people,  it  is  horrible  to  see  them 
suffer,  critically  short  of  all  life's  ne- 
cessities, and  deprived  of  their  liberty 
and  dignity.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  until  they  cast  off  this  system 


which  has  enslaved  them,  freedom, 
dignity,  and  prosperity  will  elude 
them.  For  our  Government  to  contin- 
ue extending  loan  guarantees  and 
credits  to  Communist  tyrants  is  noth- 
ing short  of  direct  complicity  in  their 
evil  deeds.  It  is  time  to  stop  propping 
up  communism  and  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine which  threatens  our  own  securi- 
ty. 

Let  us  stand  firm  at  this  crucial 
juncture  and  declare  that  no  new  cred- 
its or  loan  guarantees  from  the  U.S. 
Government  will  aid  the  completion  of 
the  Yamal  natural  gas  pipeline  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Let  us  insure  that  the  ad- 
vanced American  technology  needed 
to  complete  this  project  is  never  made 
available.  Let  us  also  immediately  de- 
clare Poland  in  default,  and  see  to  it 
that  our  Government  never  again  pro- 
vides a  subsidy,  or  a  loan  guarantee,  or 
a  credit,  for  tyranny. 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  small  busi- 
nesses in  America  cannot  secure  loans 
at  reasonable  rates,  and  when  most 
Americans  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
borrowing  to  buy  a  car  or  a  home,  how 
can  we,  in  good  conscience,  redirect  in- 
vestment funds  abroad,  to  any  coun- 
try? We  cannot  justify,  either  morally, 
economically,  or  constitutionally,  pro- 
viding loan  guarantees  or  credits  for 
the  benefit  of  any  foreign  country, 
company,  or  individual. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  support  of  this 
House  for  a  resolution  I  will  soon  in- 
troduce to  end  immediately  the  prac- 
tice of  granting  loan  guarantees  or 
direct  credits  by  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  countries. 
Those  who  choose  to  invest  in  Com- 
munist countries  should  do  so  solely  at 
their  own  initiative,  and  at  their  own 
risk. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  have  to  specifically  authorize, 
by  recorded  vote,  every  expenditure  of 
tax  dollars  required  by  the  terms  of 
past  loan  guarantees  and  credits  to 
foreign  countries.  It  is  time  we  as- 
sumed our  full  responsibilities  as 
guardians  of  the  public  treasury,  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  nothing  less. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first,  it  is  my  intention 
to  speak  for  the  3  minutes  to  address 
myself  to  some  of  the  farm  questions 
that  have  been  raised.  At  the  time  of 
placing  a  motion  to  recommit.  I  would 
hope  to  address  the  issue  that  is  in- 
volved here  today. 

First,  let  me  apologize  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman  and  my  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  for  taking  the  time  of 
the  House  at  a  moment  like  this.  I 
first  would  like  the  Members  to  know 
that  I  am  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture almost  entirely  because  agri- 
culture is  California's  No.  1  industry.  I 
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am  on  the  Farm  Subcommittee  be- 
cause agriculture  is  the  No.  1  industry 
in  my  own  district.  It  is  critical  to  my 
people  that  programs  like  this  go  for- 
ward, go  forward  with  credibility,  and 
are  handled  by  the  Department  in  a 
fashion  that  assures  their  future  suc- 
cess. 

Now.  having  said  that.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
with  this  measure.  I  frankly  doubt 
that  there  is  a  Member  in  the  House 
who  would  question  our  chairman's 
ability  to  move  this  bill  expeditiously 
to  the  Senate,  take  care  of  whatever 
problems  might  arise,  and  make  sure  it 
gets  to  the  President's  desk  before  we 
recess.  I  have  been  totally  astonished 
at  his  capability  in  handling  very  im- 
portant measures  much  more  compli- 
cated than  this  one. 

Having  said  that,  my  amendment 
has  been  described  as  symbolic.  And 
indeed  it  is  symbolic  in  this  sense:  It  is 
the  only  amendment  that  could  have 
been  germane  to  this  very  tightly  con- 
structed bill,  which  provides  the  flow 
of  $5  billion  of  new  credit  availability 
to  the  CCC.  But  all  of  us  know  that 
money  is  fungible.  We  recognize  that, 
while  this  is  restricted  in  its  use,  other 
moneys  within  the  flow  of  the  CCC 
obviously  will  have  pressure  relieved, 
and  it  is  that  money  which  will  go  to 
the  benefit  of  Poland.  It  is  very,  very 
important  that  by  our  actions  today 
we  do  not  send  a  signal  out  there  that 
would  suggest  that  we  approve  of  this 
misuse  by  the  Department  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Indeed,  if  we  do  not  raise  our  voices, 
then  somewhere  down  the  line  we  may 
have  participated  in  undermining  that 
very  viable  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  speaking  on  one 
phase  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration bill.  I  support  the  concept  and 
the  idea  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, and  I  support  the  needs  that 
they  have  today  for  the  $5  billion.  The 
question  I  am  raising— and  I  would 
have  raised  on  an  amendment  if  it  had 
been  possible— is  the  fact  that  most 
Members  in  this  House,  as  I  did.  as- 
sumed that  when  loans  were  made  for 
commodities  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity that  interest  would  be  paid  on 
these  loans  because  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  states  that  interest 
must  be  paid  at  the  current  rate.  In 
fact,  what  happens  is  that  if  a  crop  or 
a  commodity,  be  it  dairy  or  any  other 
product  that  comes  under  this,  is  for- 
feited, then  the  practice  now  is  that 
no  interest  would  be  paid.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  clearly 
shows  in  its  statement  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  they  lost  in 
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1981  $1,578,000,000  in  unpaid  interest 
because  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration must  pay  interest  to  this  money 
to  the  Treasury  Department  from 
which  they  borrowed.  So  they  end  up 
in  a  situation  that  no  user  of  the 
money  is  paying  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular factor. 

Now,  you  have  to  realize  that  we  are 
talking  about  appropriating  more 
money  today  than  the  Department  of 
Energy  gets,  the  entire  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Justice  Department,  more 
money  for  the  B-1  bomber,  the  MX 
missile,  military  construction,  any  of 
these  items  I  am  mentioning,  all  of 
them  get  less  money  than  we  are  ap- 
propriating today  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  This  gets  into 
community  development  block  grants, 
urban  development,  rural  development 
programs.  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  an  endless  list. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  when  an  agri- 
culture commodity  is  placed  in  loan,  if 
that  loan  is  forfeited,  at  least  9-per- 
cent interest  should  be  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  And  I  use  9  percent  be- 
cause that  is  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  paid  by  a  guaranteed  student 
loan.  A  student  in  college  must  pay 
that  9  percent. 

Now,  I  would  still  leave  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  right  of  discre- 
tion of  charging  the  additional  what 
today  would  be  5  percent,  bringing  it 
up  to  the  14-percent  level. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation  that  we 
have  in  front  of  us.  We  have  the  Com- 
modity Credit  lending  money  out,  as 
against  when  they  take  crops  in,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  period,  if  there  is  a  for- 
feiture, we  keep  the  crops,  which  is  a 
loss  to  us  at  that  point,  and  no  interest 
is  paid  on  the  loan  whatsoever. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  his  resolution  and  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  Republican 
motion  to  recommit. 

That  motion  in  effect  says  that  we 
here  on  the  House  floor  this  afternoon 
should  declare  the  Polish  loan  in  de- 
fault. If  we  do  that,  I  can  tell  you 
what  will  happen  tomorrow.  American 
bankers  will  be  forced,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  to  replevin,  to  get 
their  hands  on  every  Polish  asset  they 
can  find. 

Now,  it  is  said  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  that  it  shows  that  the  re- 
committers  are  tough  on  communism. 
Well,  I  suggest  that  it  shows  just  the 
opposite.  The  people  it  will  be  tough 
on  will  be  the  children  of  Poland  and 
the  mothers  and  fathers  this  winter 
who  are  not  going  to  get  enough  food 
if  this  recommittal  motion  is  passed, 
or  enough  medicine  or  enough  else  of 
the  needs  of  life,  and  the  disgusting 
Communist    government    of    Poland, 


should  the  Lewis  motion  prevail, 
would  then  have  a  marvelous  out. 
They  could  say  that  the  miseries  of 
Poland  are  the  work  of  the  American 
Congress  and  not  of  the  Soviet  and 
the  Polish  Governments. 

Second,  we  have  an  alliance  in 
Europe,  a  mighty  alliance,  that  we 
have  preserved  for  30  years.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  better  calculated  to 
fracture  that  alliance  than  to  sneak 
around  now  and  seem  to  give  Ameri- 
can banks  a  chance  to  get  ahead  of 
their  German  and  their  Italian  and 
their  French  and  their  Dutch  and 
their  British  colleague  banks  in  these 
large  and  disastrous  loans  to  Poland. 

If  we  try  to  jump  the  gun,  to  get  in 
ahead  of  other  creditors,  what  would 
such  an  action  do  to  the  willingness  of 
the  German  public  to  support  the 
strengthening  of  NATO  that  we  right- 
ly ask  for?  Who  can  say  what  traps  we 
may  be  setting  ourselves  a  few  years 
hence  when  the  Germans  may  find 
themselves  in  a  similar  position,  say, 
with  respect  to  American  bank  loans, 
to,  let  us  say,  Brazil.  The  shoe  may 
then  well  be  on  the  other  foot. 

Third,  while  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. I  know  a  little  about  history.  I 
can  remember  that  52  years  ago  the 
world  was  plunged  into  a  depression, 
and  the  Hitler  movement  got  a  great 
start,  and  World  War  II  had  its  gene- 
sis, in  the  failure  of  the  Credit  Anstalt, 
the  biggesft  bank  in  Vienna.  The  fail- 
ure spread,  and  helped  lead  to  the 
world  depression. 

There  are  at  least  two  German 
banks,  who,  if  default  is  declared,  will 
be  in  mortal  trouble.  Anybody  who 
thinks  we  should  play  fast  and  loose 
with  the  future  of  the  world  by  declar- 
ing a  default  this  afternoon  just  has 
not  read  history. 

So  I  suggest  that  if  you  want  to  give 
communism  a  few  secret  cards,  and  if 
you  want  to  show  your  meanness  of 
spirit  to  the  Polish  people,  if  you  want 
to  tell  the  Atlantic  Alliance  that  we 
are  attempting  a  cheap-shot  special 
advantage  over  our  tried  and  true 
allies,  and,  finally,  if  you  want  to  take 
the  risk  of  precipitating  a  world  crisis, 
just  vote  "aye"  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. I  hope  it  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn). 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  torn  between  two 
concerns.  I  think,  first  of  all,  that 
there  is  a  very  definite  and  immediate 
need  that  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion receive  the  additional  $5  billion  in 
order  that  it  can  meet  the  urgent 
demand  that  farmers  are  facing  on 
that  important  source  of  financing: 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  denying  our  President 
flexibility   in   the  conduct  of  foreign 


policy,  which  I  think  we  are  doing,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  a 
contradiction  because,  at  best,  we  are 
circumventing  what  the  law  clearly 
says,  or  else  we  are  outright  breaking 
the  law.  I  think  that  that  is  a  law  that 
we  have  passed  in  this  institution  in 
which  CCC  Is  supposed  to  function 
under,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
leaves  those  of  us  who  have  examined 
that  very  closely  little  opportunity 
other  than  to  vote  for  the  recommittal 
motion  and,  hopefully,  that  we  can 
bring  this  situation  to  a  resolution. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
doubt  that  Poland  is  bankrupt,  howev- 
er much  longer  we  string  it  along  with 
additional  loans  and  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  It  appears  that  ulti- 
mately the  American  taxpayers  will  be 
the  real  losers,  and  that  to  aid  and 
abet  the  deteriorating  situation  any 
longer  that  exists  there  is  not  in  our 
national  interest. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
issue  for  me.  I  am  not  amoured  by  the 
CCC.  I  am  in  accord  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  said.  However,  it  is  needed 
and  I  know  what  my  chairman  has 
been  telling  me  about  the  predicament 
of  the  farmers  in  this  country  and  now 
added  to  this  whole  thing  I  have  this 
problem  of  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lewis),  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for. 

I  had  offered  him  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, if  the  chairman  will  recall, 
when  he  was  going  to  object  to  the 
unanimous  consent  to  take  this  bill  up, 
so  we  made  this  accommodation. 

So  that  is  the  predicament  that  I 
find  myself  in  here. 

Let  me  ask  the  chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  read  the  letter  from  the 
State  Department  as  yet? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Could  I  say  to  my 
colleague  that  we  all  get  in  predica- 
ments from  time  to  time.  I  appreciate 
his.  I  have  read  the  letter  and  I  do 
have  an  assurance  from  the  other  side 
that  if  we  send  them  a  clean  bill  they 
will  act  on  it  this  afternoon.  The  Sec- 
retary says  he  needs  this  money  today. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  submit  those  two 
letters. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  California  that 
he  does  not  owe  me  any  apology.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  Nobody 
could  work  harder  for  his  district. 
When  a  man  differs  with  me.  I  pre- 
sume he  does  what  he  thinks  is  right. 
It  suits  me  whatever  he  may  do.  I  feel 
that  way  toward  him. 
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I  do  feel  when  he  makes  a  speech 
that  he  is  opposed  to,  his  folks  will  be- 
lieve him.  I  do  not  think  he  wants  to 
run  the  risk  of  having  things  tied  up. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  short  statement. 

Finishing  out  what  I  said.  I  always 
tell  a  new  Member  who  comes  in  here 
that  one  of  the  things  that  I  feel  is 
most  important  in  life  here  in  the 
Congress,  this  body  that  I  love  so 
much,  is  one's  word,  and  once  one 
gives  one's  word,  you  stick  by  your 
word,  and  sometimes  you  can  get 
caught  in  a  very  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. I  am  in  that  position  today.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis)  will  have  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit but  I  will  oppose  it.  I  must  inform 
my  colleagues,  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Allow  me  to  mention  also  that  even 
though  I  oppose  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  bill.  I  want  the  people  of 
Poland  to  know  that  our  hearts  go  out 
to  them  in  their  current  crises.  We 
have  as  a  nation  of  caring,  supporting 
Americans,  always  provided  a  helping 
hand  to  needy  nations  like  Poland  and 
will  continue  to  care  for  oppressed 
peoples  everywhere.  Our  prayers  and 
hopes  for  a  peaceful  and  freedom- 
based  resolution  of  Poland's  crises  go 
out  to  the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
what  the  letter  says: 

DEPAnXMENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington.  D.C..  February  8.  1982. 
Hon.  Jamie  Whitten. 

Chairman.    Committee   on   Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to 
convey  the  concerns  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment regarding  possible  legislation,  specifi- 
cally with  reference  to  Poland's  debts,  that 
could  adversely  affect  our  policy  of  putting 
maximum  Western  pressure  on  the  Polish 
and  Soviet  governments  to  end  repression  in 
Poland.  The  Department  understands  that 
language  may  be  offered  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  (H.J.  Res.  389)  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC). 
which  could  have  the  effect  of  requiring 
American  banks  to  declare  formal  defaults 
against  the  government  of  Poland. 

As  you  know,  we  and  our  allies  have  im- 
plemented common  measures  against 
Poland,  and  are  considering  others.  The 
U.S.  has  taken  additional  unilateral  meas- 
ures against  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
our  allies  have  taken  or  will  take  measures 
which  parallel  and  support  ours. 

In  this  context,  our  assessment  is  that,  for 
the  present,  the  best  way  of  keeping  maxi- 
mum pressure  on  titv  Polish  government  — 
and  indirectly  on  the  Soviets— is  to  insist  it 
service  its  debt  to  the  West.  Our  allies  are 
firmly  in  accord  with  this  as.se.ssment: 
among  the  measures  taken  jointly  is  to  sus- 
pend consideration  of  negotiations  on  a  1982 
debt  rescheduling.  This  allows  Western 
creditors  to  pursue  the  collection  of  these 


debts.  Clearly,  declaring  an  official  default 
remains  an  option  that  can  be  used  if  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  However,  our  assess- 
ment is  that  declaration  of  default  might  be 
used  by  the  Polish  government  to  relieve 
itself  of  its  obligation  to  make  repayments. 
In  addition,  it  would  be  a  sanction  difficult 
to  reverse  if  the  Polish  situation  improved. 
Our  allies  have  expressed  strong  concern 
about  the  impact  of  a  formal  default;  thus  a 
unilateral  and/or  uncoordinated  default 
would  also  undermine  our  efforts  to  work 
with  our  allies  in  maintaining  pressure 
against  the  Polish  and  Soviet  governments. 
Actions  which  risk  an  unplanned  and  un- 
managed  default  run  counter  to  this  strate- 
gy. 

The  Administration  decision  that  CCC 
should  honor  its  obligations  toward  U.S. 
banks  which  have  payments  coming  due 
under  CCC  guaranteed  credits  to  Poland  in 
a  fashion  similar  to  1981  is  fully  consistent 
with  this  policy.  As  in  1981  CCC  has  offered 
to  purchase  the  rights  to  payments  owed 
the  banks,  as  the  payments  come  due.  This 
preserves  default  as  an  option,  rather  than 
threatening  to  foreclose  it.  It  does  not  bail 
out  the  banks,  but  rather  allows  the  CCC  to 
honor  legal  U.S.  Government  obligations  to 
the  banks  in  a  way  supportive  of  present 
policy.  It  in  no  way  frees  the  Poles  from 
their  responsibilities:  their  obligations  are 
owed  to  the  U.S.  Government  instead  of  the 
banks,  and  we  will  do  everything  possible  to 
collect.  The  CCC  action  does  not  prevent 
the  banks  from  declaring  a  default:  they  are 
owed  on  unguaranteed  credits  to  Poland  and 
could  declare  default  at  any  time  they  wish; 
it  does  avoid  forcing  them  to  declare  de- 
fault. It  does  not  represent  a  de  facto  re- 
scheduling as  maturities  and  terms  remain 
the  same. 

The  I*resident  has  indicated  on  recent  oc- 
casions that  if  the  situation  in  Poland  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate  then  other  measures 
will  be  considered.  Default  remains  an 
option  open  to  us  in  this  context. 

Because  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
aggerated reporting  on  this  issue,  the  De- 
partment of  State  would  prefer  active  con- 
sultations or  hearings  with  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  before  any  legislative 
action  is  undertaken  which  could  produce 
results  harmful  to  our  overall  interests. 
With  cordial  regards, 
Sincerely, 

PowEix  A.  Moore, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  from  the  State 
Department  and  I  concur,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  decision,  but  I  think  that  it  is 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  defeat 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  one  problem  I  am  having  here  is 
that  I  now  have  copies  of  both  of 
these  letters.  I  have  looked  at  them 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  reading 
the  one  from  the  State  Department.  It 
does  help  clarify  their  position.  It  says 
up  top,  the  gentleman  read  this— 

The  Department  understands  that  lan- 
guage may  be  offered  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Commodity 
Credit   Corporation   which   could   have  the 
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effect  of  requiring  American  banks  to  de- 
clare formal  defaults  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland. 

That  does  not  seem  to  jell  with  the 
letter  that  we  have  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  indicates 
that  there  is  no  money  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  going  into 
the  Polish  debt  situation. 

I  think  we  have  got  two  different 
opinions  from  the  administration  here 
that  seem  in  direct  conflict  with  each 
other. 

Which  Department  are  we  to  be- 
lieve? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  have  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  letter.  If  I 
may,  I  will  be  glad  to  look  at  it  and  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  be  made  part  of  the  Record 
along  with  the  letter  from  the  State 
Department. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  letter  says  here: 

Recent  publicity  has  associated  the  ques- 
tion of  CCC  losses  with  issues  related  to 
Polish  export  credit. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  operative  paragraph 
is  on  the  next  page. 

Mr.  CONTE  [reading]: 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  re- 
alized losses  have  been  incurred  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with  respect 
to  the  making  or  guaranteeing  of  export 
credit  to  Poland.  Therefore,  none  of  the  $5 
billion  provided  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
389  is  needed  for  such  a  purpose. 

Does  that  clarify  it? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  operative  para- 
graph though  is  on  the  next  page.  It 
says: 

At  present,  all  of  the  Polish  debt  for 
credit  extended  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
under  its  guarantee  programs  are  being 
maintained  as  accounts  receivable.  There 
are  no  current  losses  resulting  from  this 
debt. 

That  would  seem  to  be  in  conflict 
with  what  the  State  Department  is 
telling  us,  that  by  adopting  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  we  will 
somehow  be  declaring  formal  default. 

What  I  am  saying  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  earlier  was  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  said 
that  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  CCC  and  now  the  State  Depart- 
ment tells  us  if  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment we  are  going  to  declare  formal 
default. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  where  the  con- 
fusion comes  in  is  that  what  the  State 
Department  is  saying  is  that  they  are 
not  paying  the  debt  of  Poland,  they 
are  paying  to  the  banks  the  loans  that 
they  made  to  the  American  farmer, 
and  I  see  my  good  friend  who  is  an 
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expert  on  this,  the  gentleman   from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  cycle  pa- 
thology of  the  Reagan  administration 
and  I  do  not  know  which  Department 
is  not  telling  the  truth:  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  stated 
it  exactly. 

This  motion  to  recommit  would  be  a 
mistake.  Maybe  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  in  error.  If  so,  that  makes 
doubly  important  what  the  State  De- 
partment has  to  say. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  urge  the  Members  not  to  support 
this  motion  to  recommit.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  here  is  in  sympathy 
with  what  is  going  on  in  Poland.  We 
certainly  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
what  is  going  on  there.  We  do  not 
want  to  aid  and  abet  Russia  or  anyone 
who  is  doing  this.  If  we  do  this  we  are 
really  muddying  the  water.  We  are  in- 
volving ourselves  in  a  diplomacy  which 
we  know  very  little  about.  We  ought  to 
leave  that  to  the  professionals,  if  there 
are  any.  and  second,  we  would  be  hurt- 
ing the  American  farmers  because 
they  are  the  ones  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall,  and  what  the  chairman  has 
said  and  everyone  else,  this  would  not 
only  slow  dovra  this  very  badly  needed 
money,  but  it  would  also  send  a  bad 
signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  again 
the  U.S.  word  is  not  good.  Fanners 
have  enough  problems. 

Someone  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
not  to  involve  agriculture  with  foreign 
diplomacy.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
would  be  doing  by  voting  for  the 
motion  to  recommit.  For  our  farmers' 
sake  and  for  what  is  happening  over 
there,  do  not  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. It  is  well  intended,  I  know, 
but  it  is  misguided. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  clarify  this 
letter.  I  think  this  letter  from  Agricul- 
ture is  absolutely  consistent  with  the 
letter  from  the  Department  of  State. 
On  page  2.  it  says: 

With  respect  to  the  guaranteed  credits, 
CCC  made  payments  to  the  banks  and  as- 
sumed the  accounts  receivable  for  those  re- 
scheduled 1981  repayments. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  State  De- 
partment said. 
The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5,  1982. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    Yesterday,    the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  approved 


House  Joint  Resolution  389.  making  urgent 
appropriations  to  restore  the  net  realized 
losses  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC).  This  action  by  the  Committee  was  in 
response  to  the  President's  recent  request. 
Approval  of  this  resolution  will  help  to 
assure  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion will  have  sufficient  resources  to  carry 
out  programs  mandated  by  current  law  in- 
cluding the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981. 

We  appreciate  the  expeditious  action  of 
the  Congress  and  especially  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  dealing  with 
this  matter.  It  is  truly  an  urgent  situation. 
Unanticipated  high  levels  of  losses  have  en- 
dangered the  continued  operation  of  our 
farm  programs  at  a  time  when  farmers  are 
particularly  vulnerable  and  especially  in 
need  of  these  programs.  We  need  final  ap- 
proval of  this  proposal  by  Tuesday.  Febru- 
ary 9.  1982. 

As  this  resolution  moves  the  rest  of  the 
way  through  the  Congress,  it  is  important 
that  everyone  have  the  clearest  possible  un- 
derstanding of  what  it  does.  This  resolution 
would  restore  the  previously  unreimbursed 
realized  losses  of  the  Corporation  resulting 
primarily  from  programs  which  were  oper- 
ated during  crop  years  1980  and  1981.  These 
losses  total  approximately  $5  billion.  They 
result  primarily  from  costs  associated  with 
CCC  price  support  inventories  (such  as  the 
dairy  program),  disaster  and  deficiency  pay- 
ments to  producers,  emergency  feed  pay- 
ment programs,  and  the  expenses  incurred 
in  maintaining  storage  for  the  grain  reserve. 
Under  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion finances  these  operations  initially  by 
borrowing  funds  from  the  Treasury.  These 
Treasury  loans  are  repaid  with  interest 
when  the  necessary  funds  are  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  House  Joint  Resolution 
389  restores  these  losses,  enables  CCC  to 
repay  this  debt  to  the  Treasury,  and  thus 
helps  to  restore  CCC's  line  of  credit  with 
the  Treasury  within  the  $20  billion  overall 
limit  prescribed  by  law. 

Recent  publicity  has  associated  the  ques- 
tion of  CCC  losses  with  issues  related  to 
Polish  export  credit.  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  no  realized  losses  have  been 
incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  the  making  or  guaran- 
teeing of  export  credit  to  Poland.  Therefore, 
none  of  the  $5  billion  provided  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  389  is  needed  for  such  a 
purpose.  At  present,  Poland  owes  $540  mil- 
lion to  the  United  States  Government  in  re- 
payment of  direct  export  credits  which  were 
extended  during  1978-1980  and  $1  billion  to 
U.S.  exporters  and  assignees  for  credit  guar- 
anteed during  the  period  1979-1981.  Last 
summer  decisions  were  made  to  permit  re- 
scheduling of  $217  million  in  direct  credit 
and  $143  million  in  guaranteed  credit  for 
which  payments  were  due  in  1981.  These  ac- 
tions were,  of  course,  taken  prior  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis.  With  respect  to  the  guaranteed 
credit,  CCC  made  payment  to  the  banks  and 
assumed  the  account  receivable  for  those  re- 
scheduled 1981  repayments.  Recently  fur- 
ther decisions  were  made  with  respect  to 
payments  by  CCC  on  an  additional  $71  mil- 
lion of  guaranteed  credit  for  which  repay- 
ment was  due  in  January  1982.  These  deci- 
sions were,  of  course,  made  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  and  on  the  basis  of  Admin- 
istration policy  with  respect  to  Poland. 

At  present,  all  of  the  Polish  debt  for 
credit  extended  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
under  its  guarantee  programs  are  being 
maintained  as   accounts   receivable.   There 
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are   no  current   Dosses  resulting   from  this 
debt. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you.  Again,  we  appreciate  your  quick 
action  in  dealing  with  this  matter  and  we 
remain  available  to  provide  any  information 
or  assistance  you  may  need. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say.  in  response  to  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers), 
we  are  not  experts. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  first  of  all  indicate  my 
support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  acting  expedi- 
tiously to  insure  continued,  adequate 
funding  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  CCC  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Nation's  farm  sup- 
port system.  It  also  facilitates  financ- 
ing for  our  vital  agricultural  exports. 
With  less  than  4  percent  of  its  $20  bil- 
lion of  authority  remaining,  the  seri- 
ousness of  rapid  action  on  this  bill  can 
not  be  underestimated. 

There  is  another  issue  relating  to 
CCC  that  I  hope  the  committee  will 
take  up  when  its  consideration  of  the 
routine  fiscal  year  1982  supplemental 
appropriation  and  the  fiscal  year  1983 
appropriation  come  up:  that  is,  making 
an  appropriation  for  the  agricultural 
export  credit  revolving  fund.  The  fund 
would  make  available  short-term 
credit  to  finance  sales  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  develop  export 
markets  or  to  expand  existing  ones.  It 
would  insure  that  the  levels  of  our 
farm  exports  do  not  diminish  and  will, 
hopefully,  expand  them.  Over  the 
years,  sales  of  agricultural  products 
have  consistently  helped  offset  our 
huge  imbalance  of  trade  caused  by  oil 
imports.  Other  agricultural  exporting 
nations  are  becoming  increasingly 
competitive  through  offering  generous 
credit  terms  to  their  buyers.  This  prac- 
tice threatens  our  trade  position. 

The  fund  would  provide  commercial 
rate  loans  financed  through  the  CCC. 
Principal  and  interest  payments  from 
loans  made  would  be  returned  to  the 
fund  for  future  loans.  The  authorizing 
legislation  includes  responsible  over- 
sight of  the  fund  in  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  must  determine 
annually  the  amount  of  loans  to  be 
made. 

Once  again,  I  urge  rapid  passage  of 
the  CCC  emergency  appropriation  and 
hope  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee sees  fit  to  make  funding  available 
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for  the  revolving  fund  during  its  regu- 
lar appropriations  process. 

I  realize  that  funding  that  revolving 
credit  fund  will  be  required,  and  I  real- 
ize this  is  not  the  appropriate  vehicle 
for  doing  that.  But  this  revolving 
credit  fund  may  be  one  of  the  few  cre- 
ative ways  that  we  can  compete  with 
the  European  Economic  Community, 
the  Argentines,  the  Canadians,  and 
others  who  sell  grain  all  over  the 
world,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether 
his  committee  is  going  to  explore, 
when  either  another  supplemental 
come  up,  or  when  the  full  appropria- 
tions come  up,  some  sort  of  funding 
for  a  revolving  export  credit  fund. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  have  just  gotten  started 
on  our  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1983 
bill  and  any  item  that  he  calls  to  our 
attention  or  anything  that  the  budget 
does  will  certainly  have  our  attention. 
I  have  not  studied  the  farm  bill  to  the 
same  degree  that  the  gentleman  has, 
but  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do  so  this 
year  and  we  will  do  it. 

We  have  a  lot  of  fine  people  on  our 
committee  and  sometimes  they  are  in- 
dependent. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  would  hope  that  both  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
would  realize  that  funding  the  revolv- 
ing export  credit  fund  may  be  one  of 
the  few  creative  thngs  we  can  do  to  ac- 
tually enhance  our  farm  exports. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  tc  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  understand  as  well  as  anybody  here 
what  is  going  on.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  would 
choose  not  to  offer  his  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Let  me  state  that  I  would  think  that 
most  of  my  friends  over  on  the  other 
side  that  have  farmers  in  their  dis- 
tricts would  not  want  to  see  those 
farmers  blaming  them  for  those  line- 
ups when  there  is  not  any  money  and 
they  are  all  going  over  to  the  ASC 
office  trying  to  overcome  what  has 
happened  by  this  administration  in- 
volving foreign  policy  and  agricultural 
commodity  sales. 

We  would  not  need  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  today  if  this  admin- 
istration had  not  sent  out  all  these  sig- 
nals that  they  are  about  to  put  some 
kind  of  embargo  on  agricultural  com- 
modities forcing  these  prices  down. 

DISOO 

Farmers  would  be  selling  through 
the  normal  channels,  and  all  this 
money  is  going  to  do  is  try  to  create 
some  orderly  marketing  out  there  in 
the  farming  communities  so  that  we 


can  get  by  for  this  short  period  of  time 
until  the  administration  sees  the  light 
and  quits  sending  out  the  wrong  sig- 
nals and  agricultural  commodities  will 
come  back  up.  They  can  then  pay  off 
their  loans  and  pay  the  interest  on  it 
also. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  made  the 
statement  that  there  was  a  billion 
some  dollars  involved  in  losses  of 
money  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
That  may  very  well  be  so:  but  I  believe 
that  money  is  not  lost  through  those 
loans  to  farmers  for  commodities  that 
we  are  exporting  to  other  nations.  It  is 
probably  lost  through  those  deals  that 
are  made  directly  with  surplus  com- 
modities that  the  Commodity  Corpo- 
ration has  on  its  hands  and  other 
areas. 

So  I  say  to  you  on  the  other  side, 
particularly,  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  not  support  this  motion  to  re- 
commit and  that  you  would  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  38,  because  if 
you  do  not  do  that,  you  are  going  to 
get  the  blame  and  I  am  sure  you  know 
the  politics  of  it,  those  farmers  are 
certainly  going  to  find  themselves 
without  money.  I  know  that  they  are 
going  to  be  looking  back  at  this  Con- 
gress to  find  out  who  it  was  that 
stopped  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  want  to  also  say  those  farmers  in 
my  area  that  are  borrowing  any 
money  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  now  are  paying  14-per- 
cent interest.  I  do  not  think  they  see 
that  as  any  giveaway.  It  is  probably  a 
percentage  point  better  than  they 
could  do  at  one  of  the  loaning  agen- 
cies, such  as  PCA  or  the  local  bank. 
More  than  50  percent  of  the  business 
that  is  being  done  at  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  today  is  refinancing  farms  so 
that  they  can  pay  their  bank  loaiis  off. 
I  think  all  of  us  have  to  recognize 
here  today  that  there  is  a  problem  out 
there  and  we  cannot  solve  it  until  we 
take  some  action  here. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson). 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  bill  and  am 
opposed  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  and  against  recommital.  I 
strongly  support  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  vital  role 
it  plays  in  agriculture,  serving  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is 
good  farm  policy,  and  good  farm 
policy,  is  good  consumer  policy.  The 
CCC  is  out  of  money— unless  we  enact 
this  legislation,  the  Government 
cannot  carry  out  its  legal  responsibil- 
ities   to   farmers   and,    ultimately,    to 
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consumers.  Unprecedented  loan 
demand  along  with  deficiency  pay- 
ments have  reduced  borrowing  author- 
ity available  to  CCC  and  the  Corpora- 
tion's borrowing  authority  will  soon  be 
exhausted.  Farm  programs  will  come 
to  an  abrupt  halt  if  this  resolution  is 
not  adopted  immediately. 

We  should  not  attach  controversial 
provisions  to  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  vital  to  American  agricul- 
ture, because  we  should  not  risk  slow- 
ing the  bills  progress  or  allowing  it  to 
become  a  repository  for  amendments 
in  the  other  body.  This  is  emergency 
legislation  as  the  chairman  has  well 
documented.  So,  regardless  of  the  for- 
eign policy  statements  with  which 
some  Members  would  seek  to  encum- 
ber this  bill,  let  us  remember  that  it  is 
farm  legislation  and  it  is  American 
farmers  who  will  suffer  if  we  fail  to 
pass  it. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  good  foreign  policy.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  welcome  present 
that  we  could  give  the  military  rulers 
of  Poland  than  to  declare  them  free  of 
all  legal  obligations  to  repay  their  ag- 
ricultural borrowing.  I  don't  want  to 
see  Poland  declared  to  be  in  default.  I 
want  to  see  Poland  pay  off  its  debts.  It 
surely  hurts  the  Polish  military  gov- 
ernment more  to  continue  to  press  for 
payment. 

Further,  under  the  cross-default 
clauses  of  many  Polish  loans,  declar- 
ing Poland  in  default  of  its  loans  will 
produce  disastrous  results  for  Western 
banks,  particularly  in  West  Germany. 
The  CCC  is  chartered  to  prevent  U.S. 
bank  losses  in  situations  such  at  this. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  that  any  losses 
could  lead  to  even  higher  domestic  in- 
terest rates.  Banks  were  encouraged 
by  the  administration  to  loan  to 
Poland  to  support  the  liberalizations 
and  beginning  of  a  free-market  econo- 
my and  it  is  certainly  not  appropriate 
now  to  determine  that  the  CCC  should 
not  act  to  protect  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  re- 
committal and  to  vote  for  this  urgent 
and  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
repeat,  I  hope  our  friends  can  realize 
that  this  is  not  the  best  time  or  place 
to  declare  their  independence  or  to 
fool  around  with  this. 

We  do  have  an  agreement  on  the 
other  side  that  we  send  them  a  clean 
bill.  I  think  the  record  will  clearly 
show  the  feelings  of  all  the  Members 
who  have  spoken. 

I  respectfully  urge  our  friends  to 
think  twice  before  they  insist  on 
adding  this  risk  to  what  appears  to  be 
a  certain  action  if  we  go  ahead. 
•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
389,  urgent  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration supplemental  appropriation. 
This  resolution  provides  for  a  supple- 
mental   appropriation    in    fiscal    year 
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1982  of  $5  billion  for  reimbursement 
of  net  realized  CCC  losses. 

Due  to  record  1981  crops  and  low 
market  prices,  there  has  been  unex- 
pectedly high  demand  for  price  sup- 
port loans— both  conventional  and 
farmer-held  reserve  loans.  Additional- 
ly, low  commodity  prices  have  already 
triggered  deficiency  payments  for 
wheat  and  barley,  with  rice  and 
cotton,  deficiency  payments  to  be 
made  in  early  February.  Without  this 
supplemental  appropriation.  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  funds  will  be 
depleted  and  loan  and  payment  oper- 
ations will  have  to  be  suspended.  This 
suspension  would  be  a  catastrophe  in  a    dox  arrangement. 


loans  without  a  formal  declaration  of  de- 
fault violates  the  CCC's  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations. The  rule  required  banks  to  first  give 
notice  of  nonpayment,  which  might  trigger 
the  cross-default  provisions  in  other  loan 
agreements,  and  then  for  the  government  to 
confirm  the  finding  before  any  government 
payment. 

These  rules  were  not  followed  in  the  case 
of  Poland.  Nor  did  the  administration  follow 
the  established  procedures  for  changing  the 
rules,  which  provide  that  it  must  either  pub- 
lish the  changes  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
allow  time  for  public  comment,  or  specifical- 
ly declare  an  emergency  and  explain  why. 
The  CCC  of  course  defends  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  but  the  banks  themselves 
are  pondering  the  legality  of  the  unortho- 
as  well  as  certain  CCC 


period    when    farmers    are    suffering 
from  a  severe  cash-flow  problem. 

One  issue  which  I  feel  should  be 
raised  at  this  time,  however,  relates  to 
recent  reports  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  role  in  indirectly 
providing  financial  assistance  to 
Poland.  Indications  are  that  based  on 
a  recommendation  from  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration has  been  making  payments  to 
banks  as  guarantor  on  certain  loans 
that  certain  banks  have  been  unable 
to  collect  on  loans  to  Poland.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act  requires  that  only  after  writ- 
ten notice  of  default  from  creditors 
should  the  CCC  make  payments  on 
guaranteed  loans.  I  question  the  legali- 
ty of  such  payments  to  banks,  based 
on  such  reports  as  the  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
today.  I  also  have  grave  concerns 
about  the  State  Department  making 
policy  decisions  that  impact  on  USDA 
operations  and  policies. 

This  Polish  issue  demands  congres- 
sionsJ  attention,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  supplemental  appropriation 
should  be  held  up  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  farmer.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution.  The 
editorial  follows: 

De-Faulty  Logic  on  Poland 

The  Reagan  administration  is  resorting  to 
twisted  logic  to  defend  its  financial  bailout 
of  Poland's  military  dictators.  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  Marc  Leland  said  last 
Friday  that  declaring  Poland  in  default  of 
its  loans  would  give  its  leaders  an  excuse  to 
ignore  its  financial  obligations.  "The  Presi- 
dent has  decided  that  maximum  pressure 
can  be  put  on  Poland  by  insisting  on  repay- 
ment rather  than  declaring  a  default  now, " 
Mr.  Leland  said. 

"Maximum  pressure,"  we  take  it,  consists 
for  example  of  having  U.S.  taxpayers  foot 
the  bill  for  Poland's  loans  under  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  The  administration  plans  to  pay  $71 
million  to  U.S.  banks  for  Polish  CCC  loans 
that  are  already  overdue.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment last  year  paid  U.S.  banks  $158  million 
in  guarantees  on  rescheduled  Polish  debt. 
Poland  still  has  over  $1.6  billion  in  out- 
standing CCC  loans,  some  $300  million  of 
which  is  due  this  year. 

It  now  turns  out  that  the  administration's 
CCC  decision  is  also  of  doubtful  legality. 
The  Capital  Legal  Foundation  has  devel- 
oped a  brief  that  the  decision  to  repay  the 


changes  in  interest  provisions,  before  decid- 
ing whether  to  accept  the  money.  They 
have  until  Feb.  13  to  decide. 

Contrary  to  putting  "maximum  pressure" 
on  the  dictators  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow,  the 
administration's  actions  permit  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  to  escape— for  at  least  a  time— the 
harsh  financial  consequences  of  Poland's  de 
facto  default.  A  declaration  of  default  would 
put  intense  financial  and  political  pressure 
on  the  Communist  bloc.  Polish  trade  would 
probably  come  to  a  standstill,  at  least  until 
a  strict  repayment  plan  was  agreed  on. 
Bankers  would  be  forced  to  look  more  skep- 
tically at  all  East  bloc  loans,  depriving  the 
Soviet  economy,  and  indirectly  its  military 
machine,  of  the  kind  of  infusion  of  credit  it 
has  enjoyed  the  last  decade. 

While  the  Reagan  administration  is  reluc- 
tant to  take  such  a  strong  step,  several 
members  of  Congress  are  not.  Senator  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  yesterday  introduced  a  bill 
to  declare  Poland  in  default  of  all  of  its  loan 
obligations  to  the  U.S.  Today  Sen.  Moyni- 
han and  Rep.  Jerry  Lewis  plan  to  introduce 
floor  amendments  to  a  $5  billion  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  CCC  requiring  the 
agency  to  abide  by  its  own  rules  and  to  re- 
ceive default  notices  before  any  payments 
are  made  on  Poland's  debt. 

Thus  Congress  will  have  its  chance  to  be 
heard.  Perhaps  it  will  have  the  courage  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  convictions.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  present  form  I  must  oppose  House 
Joint  Resolution  389,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, primarily  because  of  the 
recent  Agriculture  Department  deci- 
sion to  cover  the  debt  installment 
owed  by  Poland  to  U.S.  banks.  There- 
fore, I  will  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, and  if  that  fails,  I  will  vote 
against  the  resolution. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
U.S.  Government  should  take  the 
pressure  off  the  martial  law  regime  in 
Poland  by  altering  the  normal  loan 
guarantee  requirements  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  When  Po- 
land's debt  installment  of  $70  million 
to  U.S.  banks  came  due  recently  and 
Poland  could  not  pay,  the  banks  to 
whom  the  debt  was  owed  should  have, 
as  the  CCC  requires,  aggressively 
sought  payment  from  Poland.  Instead, 
the  Agriculture  Department  paid  the 
bill. 

The  administration  has  expressed  its 
shock  and  dismay  at  the  December 
military  coup  in  Poland.  It  has,  rightly 
condemned  the  Polish  Government's 


"war  against  Its  own  people."  After 
the  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland,  the  U.S.  Government  invoked 
sanctions  against  the  military  junta 
and  against  the  Soviet  overlords  of 
Poland. 

We  are  working  a.ssiduously  to 
obtain  the  support  of  our  friends  and 
allies.  To  give  the  military  regime  in 
Poland  special  lenient  treatment  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  program  of  sanc- 
tions. 

I  cannot  support  this  contradictory 
policy.  It  gives  conflicting  signals  to 
the  countries  of  the  West,  to  the  gen- 
erals in  Warsaw,  and  to  the  Commu- 
nist tyrants  in  Moscow. 

This  administration  overall  has  done 
a  good  job  of  leading  the  free  world, 
but  it  has  been  plagued  by  contradic- 
tory decisions  especially  relating  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  now  to  Poland 
with  the  shortsightedness  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department.^ 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  intention  to  vote  against  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  389,  titled 

"Urgent  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Supplemental  Appropriation.  "  It 
is  my  understanding  that  among  its 
losses  for  the  past  2  years,  the  CCC 
has  reported  more  than  $2.5  billion  in 
unpaid  interest  on  loans.  This  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
who  default  on  loans  are  not  required 
to  pay  interest. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  CCC  ought 
to  more  actively  seek  payment  of  in- 
terest on  such  loans.  In  opposing  this 
bill,  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  re- 
ported back  with  language  to  this 
effect.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
agricultural  producers  in  this  country 
are  currently  facing  a  cost-price 
squeeze  on  farm  commodities  that  is 
having  a  serious  adverse  effect  on 
farm  income.  It  commands  our  atten- 
tion as  we  seek  out  ways  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  these  individuals  and  the 
farm  sector  as  a  whole.  It  is  vital  that 
the  sagging  farm  economy  be  bol- 
stered in  every  way  possible  consistent 
with  sound  agricultural  and  economic 
policy.  Expanded  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  offer  the  greatest 
promise  of  providing  upward  pressure 
on  farm  prices.  With  this  goal  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  aimed  at  encour- 
aging the  expanded  use  of  internation- 
al barter  by  both  the  Commodities 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  cooperation  with  the 
CCC. 

One  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to 
expand  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts while  receiving  in  return  strategic 
materials  and  petroleum  products  that 
are  needed  by  this  country  for  our  na- 
tional stockpiles.  While  the  CCC  used 
similar  authority  extensively  in  the 
1960's  in  acquiring  strategic  materials 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  the 
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use  of  barter  came  to  an  end  during 
the  1970's  as  Government  inventories 
of  grains  dwindled.  With  surpluses 
now  back  in  abundance,  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  encourage  explora- 
tion of  new-  foreign  markets  for  agri- 
cultural products  in  areas  where  stra- 
tegic materials  or  petroleum  products 
exist— traditionally  in  major  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  While  there  are  obvi- 
ous needs  for  additional  foodstuffs  in 
a  large  number  of  these  countries,  a 
lack  of  currency  or  credit  to  purchase 
agricultural  commodities  has  often 
been  detrimental  to  trade. 

This  legislation  will  allow  a  U.S.  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  commodities  to 
obtain  a  letter  of  commitment  from 
the  CCC  to  accept  an  agreed-upon 
quantity  of  a  needed  material  of  speci- 
fied quality  and  of  a  specified  price 
when  delivered  to  port  in  the  United 
States.  This  firm  commitment  by  the 
CCC  gives  the  exporter  flexibility  to 
search  out  markets  which  otherwise 
might  not  be  served.  The  CCC,  upon 
receipt  of  the  foreign  materials,  is 
then  authorized  to  sell  the  acquired 
materials  to  our  national  stockpiles. 

Another  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to 
encourage  and  expedite  use  of  barter 
by  commercial  interests  here  and 
abroad  when  such  barter  will  expand 
our  grain  export  markets.  Barter 
agreements  have  always  been  much 
more  difficult  to  arrange  than  ordi- 
nary export  contracts  because  they  in- 
volve price  uncertainties  in  two  com- 
modities rather  than  one.  This  legisla- 
tion permits  the  CCC  to  expedite  and 
simplify  the  process  of  arriving  at 
barter  agreements  by  serving  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  commercial  offers  to 
buy  a  variety  of  materials  produced 
overseas  and  needed  in  this  country, 
and  by  insuring  that  these  offers  are 
made  known  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
commercial  grain  export  companies. 
The  ready  availability  and  exchange 
of  such  information  should  substan- 
tially increase  interest  in  pursuing 
barter  contracts. 

This  bill  encourages  an  alternative 
selling  arrangement  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products,  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  supplies  of  materials  in 
short  supply  in  this  country. 

At  a  time  when  we  need  all  possible 
tools  to  expand  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports, this  bill  would  provide  one  such 
tool,  and  I  offer  it  for  consideration  by 
my  colleagues.* 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
joint  resolution  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKEk  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 


MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LEWIS 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
joint  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Lewis  moves  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  389)  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  instructions  to  report 
the  same  back  forthwith  with  the  following: 
Page  2,  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new- 
language:  "None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  payment  on  guaran- 
teed loans  to  Poland. ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  address 
myself  first  to  my  chairman. 

To  say  the  least.  I  am  a  bit  uncom- 
fortable being  in  this  position.  Serving 
on  both  the  Subconunittee  on  Foreign 
Operations,  as  well  as  Agriculture, 
joins  the  issues  here  in  a  very  interest- 
ing way. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
during  the  years  that  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  then  Governor 
Reagan  in  California.  I  learned  that 
from  time  to  time  that  great  Gover- 
nor, while  busy  with  other  matters, 
had  his  position  or  direction  somewhat 
distorted  by  some  of  the  help  who  had 
not  really  thought  through  a  specific 
issue.  I  learned  that  from  time  to  time 
it  was  not  a  bad  thing  for  those  of  us 
who  were  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion to  be  willing  to  raise  a  question 
when  we  had  a  doubt  or  a  question  of 
principle  was  involved  or  perhaps  even 
when  questions  of  logic  were  involved. 
Because  of  that  experience,  I  have 
been  moved  to  come  to  this  position 
today.  At  the  very  time  that  our  Presi- 
dent was  urging  our  NATO  allies  to 
use  credits  to  put  pressure  upon  that 
military  regime  that  is  suppressing  the 
people  of  Poland  some  were  suggesting 
that  we  back  off. 

I  was  astonished,  my  colleagues,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  third 
level  of  our  State  Department,  the 
soft  underbelly  that  has  always  been 
there— Democrat  President  or  Repub- 
lican President— was  talking  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  asking 
them  to  move  their  rules  around 
urging  USDA  to  take  actions  that  fly 
in  the  face  of  a  basic  policy  controlling 
the  use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion funds;  indeed,  taking  actions  that 
could  very  well  undermine  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, undermine  the  very  program 
that  my  friends  from  Agriculture  are 
expressing  great  concern  about  today. 
Now,  let  me  share  with  you  what  I 
have  learned.  I  must  say  that  it  is  dif- 


ficult to  get  a  handle  on  the  actual 
statistics  involved,  because  nobody 
seems  to  really  know  what  has  been 
happening  at  USDA.  in  spite  of  a  clear 
policy  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

First,  I  have  learned  that  while  the 
data  is  not  totally  clear,  USDA  put  the 
total  figure  at  approximately  $1.62  bil- 
lion of  money  commitments  from  CCC 
guaranteeing  loans  to  Poland,  broken 
down  as  follows: 

There  is  $47.3  million  owed  under 
Public  Law  480. 

There  is  $540.3  million  owed  under 
the  GSM-5,  export  sales  program. 

There  is  $876.1  million  guaranteed 
under  the  GSM-101  and  102  export 
guarantee  programs.  This  includes  a 
principal  of  $805  million  and  interest 
of  $71.1  million:  $158  million  has  been 
paid  to  banks  as  a  result  of  Poland's 
rescheduling  last  year  of  guaranteed 
loans. 

Now.  what  that  means  is  that 
throughout  1981  USDA  has  been 
pushing  around  the  regulations  a  bit 
and  paid  out  $158  million  of  money 
owed  to  banks  and  now  that  money 
through  rescheduling  is  essentially 
owed  by  the  Government. 

As  of  January,  going  into  the  1982 
year,  the  first  step  has  been  $71  mil- 
lion. Almost  $53  million  is  due  in  Feb- 
ruary; $53  million  in  March  and  so 
forth. 

The  point  is  this.  Literally  some- 
thing in  excess  of  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  could  very  well  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  banks  to  our  debit 
line,  thereby  perhaps  undermining 
CCC  and  the  Congress  would  not  even 
have  known  about  it  if  some  way, 
somehow,  as  the  President  was  urging 
our  NATO  allies  to  put  pressure  on, 
we  learned  that  people  in  the  State 
Department  were  asking  the  USDA  to 
help  them  take  the  pressure  off. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
do  two  things.  The  first  is  to  bring  to 
the  light  of  day  the  fact  that  the  rules 
have  been  fudged  and  that  fudging 
could  dramatically  affect  CCC. 

The  second  is  the  reality  that  West- 
ern credits  are  being  used  to  hold  up 
the  economies  of  the  Eastern  bloc  and 
some  people  on  extremes  would  sug- 
gest that  those  very  economies  might 
fall  otherwise  and,  indeed,  they  sug- 
gest it  holds  back  the  need  for  Russia 
to  do  more  and  some  even  suggest  that 
that  reduced  pressure  on  Russia  allows 
them  to  continue  to  build  their  mili- 
tary machine.  All  of  those  items  are 
involved. 

One  of  the  things  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  do,  it  does  not  put  in 
jeopardy  CCC.  Indeed  in  terms  of 
actual  meaning  this  amendment  only 
places  a  symbol  out  front  on  behalf  of 
those  who  would  have  ourcountry  use 
every  faction  of  its  will  in  support  of 
the  people  of  Poland.  Western  credit 
markets  should  be  used  to  put  pres- 
sure   on    the    oppressors    of    Poland. 
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They  should  be  used  to  extend  oppor- 
tunity and  hope.  They  should  not  be 
used  in  support  of  Eastern  bloc  eco- 
nomics but  rather  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  pa- 
tience and  their  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  XV.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  152,  nays 
256.  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3] 


yEAS-152 

Anderson 

Flippo 

Murtha 

Archer 

Fountain 

Napier 

Ashbrook 

Fowler 

Neal 

AuCoin 

Frost 

Nelligan 

Badham 

Fuqua 

Nelson 

Bafalis 

Gephardt 

Nichols 

Bailey  (MO) 

Oilman 

Ottinger 

Beard 

Gingrich 

Parris 

Benedict 

Gramm 

Pashayan 

Benjamin 

Grisham 

Patman 

Bennett 

Hagedorn 

Paul 

Bethune 

Hall  (OH) 

Pease 

Bevill 

Hall.  Ralph 

Petri 

Bliley 

Hall.  Sam 

Ritter 

Bouquard 

Hance 

Roemer 

Brinkley 

Hansen  (ID) 

Roth 

Brodhead 

Hartnett 

Rousselot 

Brown  (CO) 

Hefner 

Rudd 

Broyhill 

Hendon 

Russo 

Burton.  John 

Hertel 

Scheuer 

Carman 

Hightower 

Schroeder 

Carney 

Hopkins 

Schulze 

Chappie 

Hubbard 

Sensenbrenner 

Clausen 

Hunter 

Sharp 

Coleman 

Hyde 

Shelby 

Collins  (TX) 

Jenkins 

Shumway 

Corcoran 

Johnston 

Shuster 

Courier 

Jones  (OK) 

Skelton 

Coyne.  James 

Kemp 

Smith  (AD 

Craig 

Kramer 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crane,  Daniel 

Leath 

Smith  (OR) 

Crane.  Philip 

LeBoutillier 

Snowe 

D'Amours 

Lee 

Snyder 

Dannemeyer 

Lent 

Solomon 

Davis 

Levitas 

Stangeland 

Deckard 

Lewis 

Stenholm 

Derrick 

Livingston 

Stump 

E>erwinski 

Long  (MD) 

Tauke 

Dorgan 

Lujan 

Taylor 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Thomas 

Duncan 

Martin  (NO 

Volkmer 

Eckart 

MajSOTli 

Walgren 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCollum 

Walker 

Emerson 

McCurdy 

Watkins 

Emery 

McDonald 

Weber  (MN) 

English 

McEwen 

Whitley 

Erdahl 

McGrath 

Wilson 

Penwick 

Miller  (OH) 

Wolf 

Fiedler 

Molinari 

Yatron 

Fields 

Moorhead 

Young  (AK) 

Fithian 

Mottl 

NAYS-256 

Addabbo 

Goodling 

Panetta 

Akaka 

Gore 

Patterson 

Albosta 

Gradison 

Pepper 

Alexander 

Gray 

Perkins 

Andrews 

Green 

Peyser 

Annunzio 

Gregg 

Pickle 

Anthony 

Guarini 

Porter 

Aspin 

Gunderson 

Price 

Atkinson 

Hamilton 

Pritchard 

Bailey  (PA) 

Hammerschmidt  Quillen 

Barnard 

Hansen  (UT) 

Rahall 

Barnes 

Harkin 

Railsback 

Bedell 

Hatcher 

Rangel 

Beilenson 

Hawkins 

Ratchford 

Bereutcr 

Heckler 

Regula 

Bingham 

Heftel 

Reuss 

Blanchard 

Hillis 

Rhodes 

Boggs 

Holland 

Richmond 

Boland 

HoUenbeck 

Rinaldo 

Boiling 

Holt 

Roberts  (KS) 

Boner 

Howard 

RoberU  (SD) 

Bonior 

Hoyer 

Robinson 

Bonker 

Huckaby 

Rodino 

Bowen 

Hughes 

Roe 

Brooks 

Hutto 

Rogers 

Broomfield 

Ireland 

Rose 

Burgener 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Burton.  Phillip 

Jeffords 

Rostenkowski 

Butler 

Jones  (NO 

Roukema 

Byron 

Jones  (TN) 

Roybal 

Chisholm 

Kastenmeier 

Sabo 

Clay 

Kazen 

Savage 

dinger 

Kennelly 

Sawyer 

Coelho 

Klldee 

Schneider 

Collins  (ID 

Kindness 

Schumer 

Conable 

Kogovsek 

Seiberling 

Conte 

LaFalce 

Shamansky 

Conyers 

Lagomarsino 

Shannon 

Coughlin 

Lantos 

Shaw 

Coyne.  William 

Latta 

Siljander 

Crockett 

Leach 

Simon 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lehman 

Skeen 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Leland 

Smith  (lA) 

Danielson 

Loeffler 

Smith  (NE) 

Daschle 

Long (LA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Daub 

Lott 

Solarz 

de  la  Garza 

Lowery  (CA) 

Spence 

Dellums 

Lowry  (WA) 

St  Germain 

Dicks 

Luken 

Stanton 

Dlngell 

Lundine 

Stark 

Dixon 

Madigan 

Staton 

Donnelly 

Markey 

Stokes 

Dougherty 

Marks 

Stratton 

Dowdy 

Marlenee 

Studds 

Downey 

Marriott 

Swift 

Dunn 

Martin  (ID 

Synar 

Dwyer 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauzin 

Dyson 

Matsui 

Traxler 

Edgar 

Mattox 

Trible 

Edwards  (AD 

Mavroules 

Udall 

Edwards  (CA) 

McClory 

Vander  Jagt 

Ertel 

McDade 

Vento 

Evans  (DE) 

McHugh 

Washington 

Evans  (GA) 

Mica 

Waxman 

Evans  (lA) 

Michel 

Weber  (OH) 

Evans  (IN) 

Mikulski 

Weiss 

Fary 

Miller  (CA) 

White 

Fascell 

Mineta 

Whitehurst 

Fazio 

Minish 

Whittaker 

Ferraro 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Whitten 

Findley 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Williams  (MT) 

Fish 

Moakley 

Williams  (OH) 

Florio 

Moffett 

Winn 

Foglietta 

MoUohan 

Wirth 

Foley 

Montgomery 

Wolpe 

Ford  (MI) 

Moore 

Wortley 

Ford(TN) 

Morrison 

Wright 

Forsythe 

Murphy 

Wyden 

Frank 

Myers 

Wylie 

Frenzel 

Natcher 

Yates 

Garcia 

Nowak 

Young  (PX) 

Gaydos 

O'Brien 

Young  (MO) 

Gejdenson 

Dakar 

Zablocki 

Ginn 

Oberstar 

Zeferetti 

Glickman 

Obey 

Gonzalez 

Oxley 

1 

»JOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Applegale 

DeNardis 

Horton 

Biaggi 

Dickinson 

Jeffries 

Breaux 

Dornan 

McCloskey 

Brown  (CA) 

Dymally 

McKinney 

Brown  (OH) 

Early 

Pursell 

Campbell 

Erlenborn 

Santini 

Chappell 

Gibbons 

Warn  pier 

Cheney 

Goldwater 

Weaver 

Coats 

Hiler 

n  1530 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  McClos- 
key. 

Mr.  DeNardis  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Hiler  with  Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Jeffries  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Messrs.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana, 
ROSTENKOWSKI.  ANNUNZIO.  and 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Messrs.  WILSON. 
PASHAYAN.  ASHBROOK.  SKEL- 
TON. CRAIG.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey, 
and  MURTHA.  Ms.  MIKULSKI. 
Messrs.  FROST.  YATRON.  NICH- 
OLS. HEFNER.  FUQUA.  HANCE, 
HUBBARD,  and  EDWARDS  of  Okla- 
homa. Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  and 
Messrs.  STENHOLM.  HIGHTOWER. 
HERTEL.  and  BAFALIS.  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  changed  her  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  announcement  of 
the  Chair,  this  recorded  vote  will  be 
limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  320,  noes 
86,  not  voting  28.  as  follows. 

[JR,o\\  No.  4] 
AYES-320 


Addabbo 

Bitigham 

Conte 

Akaka 

Blanchard 

Corcoran 

Albosta 

Boggs 

Coughlin 

Alexander 

Boland 

Courier 

Andrews 

Boiling 

Coyne.  William 

Annunzio 

Boner 

D'Amours 

Anthony 

Bonior 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Applegate 

Banker 

Danielson 

Aspin 

Bouquard 

Daschle 

Atkinson 

Bowen 

Daub 

AuCoin 

Brinkley 

Davis 

Badham 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

BafalU 

Broomfield 

Deckard 

Bailey  (MO) 

Burgener 

Derrick 

Bailey  (PA) 

Burton,  John 

Dicks 

Barnard 

Burton,  Phillip 

Dingell 

Barnes 

Butler 

Dixon 

Beard 

Byron 

Donnelly 

Bedell 

Chappie 

Dorgan 

Beilenson 

Chisholm 

Dougherty 

Benedict 

Clausen 

Dowdy 

Benjamin 

Cllngcr 

Downey 

Bereuter 

Coelho 

Duncan 

Bethune 

Coleman 

Dunn 

Bevill 

Conable 

Dwyer 
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Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Eviuis  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephsu-dt 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedorn 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 


Anderson 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Bliley 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Carman 

Carney 

Clay 


Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

NOES— 86 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conyers 

Coyrte.  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Dellums 

Derwinski 


Richmond 

Roberts  ( KS ) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

■Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WlUiams  (MT) 

WlUlams(OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Dreier 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Oilman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Grisham 


Hansen  (ID) 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hughes 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kramer 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Long  (MD) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McGrath 


Biaggi 

Breaux 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Coats 

Daniel.  Dan 

DeNardis 


Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Murphy 

O'Brien 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Peyser 

Porter 

Rangel 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roemer 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 


Russo 

Savage 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (Om 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stokes 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Weiss 

Wylie 


NOT  VOTING-28 


Dickinson 

Doman 

Dymally 

Early 

Erlenborn 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Hiler 

Horton 

Jeffries 


McCloskey 

McKinney 

Perkins 

Pursell 

Railsback 

Santini 

Wampler 

Weaver 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  McClos- 
key. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  DeNardis  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Hiler  with  Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Jeffries  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Perkins  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Messrs.  CONYERS.  KRAMER. 
HERTEL,  and  MILLER  of  California, 
Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
OILMAN,  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  SILJANDER  and  MILLER 
of  California  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1545 

URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Thursday  last,  I  call  up  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  392)  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  ask  for  its  consid- 
eration in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  392 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 


sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982.  namely: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Social  Security  Administration 

low  income  energy  assistance 

For    an    additional    amount    for     "Low 

Income  Energy  Assistance  '.  $123,000,000. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  at  the 
request  of  numerous  members.  I  intro- 
duced this  joint  resolution,  due  to  the 
acute  situation  existing  in  many  of  the 
major  cities  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  country  because  of  the  extremely 
cold  weather.  In  this  situation  of  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  funds  for  assistance  to  the  low- 
income  groups  in  connection  with 
energy.  I  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion, and  at  this  time  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher),  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  handles  this  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  just 
called  up  by  my  chairman.  House 
Joint  Resolution  392,  provides  for  an 
additional  sum  of  $123  million  for  the 
low-income  energy  assistance  program. 

For  fiscal  year  1981  we  had  the  sum 
of  $1,850  million  for  this  program.  The 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1982  is 
$1,875  million.  This  authorization,  as 
the  Members  of  the  House  know,  is 
contained  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  that  was  enacted  last  year. 

In  the  regular  bill  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  for 
the  Department  of  Education  for 
fiscal  year  1982  we  had  the  sum  of 
$1,850  million.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion contains  the  sum  of  $1,752  mil- 
lion. When  we  take  the  $123  million  in 
this  urgent  House  joint  resolution  and 
add  it  to  the  amount  contained  in  the 
continuing  resolution,  we  have  the 
sum  of  $1,875  million,  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  of  1982  we 
had  the  coldest  month  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, throughout  most  "of  the  50 
States.  Temperatures  ranged  from  6° 
below  normal  to  almost  20*  below 
normal.  There  were  a  great  many 
people  in  this  country  who  suffered  by 
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virtue  of  the  cold  weather  during  the 
month  of  January.  As  the  Members  of 
the  House  know,  we  expect  to  have 
more  cold  weather  during  the  month 
of  February  and  probably  on  into  the 
month  of  March. 

Fuel  and  utility  prices  have  in- 
creased 14.8  percent  over  the  last  year. 
Unemployment  at  the  present  time  is 
8.8  percent.  So  what  do  we  have,  Mr. 
Speaker?  Energy  use  is  higher,  prices 
are  higher,  the  number  of  people  who 
must  rely  upon  the  assistance  in  this 
program  is  higher.  But,  there  is  le.ss 
money  this  year  for  this  program. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  Education 
tried  to  determine  how  many  States 
were  out  of  energy  assistance  money, 
the  people  from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  when 
they  appeared  to  testify  on  this  joint 
resolution,  informed  us  that  they  did 
not  know— that  OMB  would  not  give 
them  permission  to  make  this  type  of 
a  study  or  a  survey.  But  we  did,  Mr. 
Speaker,  obtain  certain  information 
from  one  of  the  outside  groups  which 
did  a  telephone  poll  on  January  28  and 
29,  1982,  of  each  State  energy  assist- 
ance office. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  discov- 
ered as  an  example  that  the  State  of 
Oregon  needs  more  money  at  the 
present  time;  it  will  be  out  of  funds  by 
mid-February.  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  State  has  exhausted 
most  of  its  funds  and  the  funds  will  be 
exhausted  by  mid-March.  For  the 
State  of  Maine,  the  State  of  Maine  is 
currently  out  of  money.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire they  are  out  of  funds  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month.  New- 
York  State  has  obligated  all  of  its 
funds.  South  Carolina  has  also  obligat- 
ed all  of  its  funds,  and  no  additional 
applications  are  being  accepted. 
Nevada  has  a  high  backlog  of  applica- 
tions; the  State  will  not  accept  applica- 
tions after  the  first  day  of  this  month. 

The  State  of  Iowa  is  out  of  funds, 
and  they  have  received  a  record 
number  of  applications.  Colorado  has 
all  of  its  funds  obligated.  In  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  the  State  is  expected  to 
run  out  of  funds  by  the  middle  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  a  few  of  the 
States  and  the  conditions  that  exist 
now  throughout  the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  inquiries 
that  are  made  as  to  why  it  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  some  of  the  currently 
available  funds  have  not  been  drawn 
down.  Based  on  the  facts  I  have  just 
described.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  every  dollar  that  will  be  in  this 
entire  program  during  1982,  the 
amount  of  $1,875  million,  will  be  nec- 
essary. Every  dollar  of  it  will  be  used. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Natch- 
er was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  winter  of  last  year,  which  was  not 
a  cold  winter,  only  $29  million  was 
turned  back.  In  the  present  winter, 
one  of  the  bitterest  winters  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  not  a  dollar  of 
this  money  will  be  turned  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  votes  for  this 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  comes 
before  the  House  today  to  support  this 
critical  supplemental  for  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program. 

It  is  a  credit  to  our  good  chairman, 
Mr.  Whitten  and  to  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Bill  Natcher,  that  they  have 
moved  rapidly  to  make  these  addition- 
al funds  available. 

The  $123  million  sought  here  would 
bring  the  funds  available  for  this  pro- 
gram up  to  the  authorization  level  set 
in  reconciliation  last  spring  of  $1,875 
billion.  Essentially  that  means  the 
program  will  be  level  funded  with 
fiscal  1981. 

Under  the  third  continuing  resolu- 
tion passed  on  December  10,  1981,  the 
Congress  appropriated  $1,752  billion 
for  the  low  income  energy  assistance 
program. 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  were  some 
good  quick  responses  to  the  Congress 
stated  intention  of  moving  these  funds 
quickly  through  the  bureaucracy  and 
to  the  States.  By  December  30,  1981, 
80  percent  of  the  funds  had  been  ap- 
portioned among  the  States.  By  Janu- 
ary 14,  90  percent  of  the  funds  were 
apportioned  and  are  now  available  for 
drawdown. 

I  am  informed  that  by  the  first  of 
March  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
with  assistance  from  OMB,  that  the 
remaining  10  percent  will  be  out  in  the 
pipeline.  Frankly,  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  will  be  able  to  move  the  funds 
much  quicker  than  that  and  get  them 
out  in  the  next  2  weeks. 

In  any  event,  the  $1,752  billion  that 
we  already  appropriated  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  needy 
people  in  this  country. 

First  of  aJl  let  us  look  at  the  basic 
facts: 

This  is  the  coldest  winter  of  this  cen- 
tury; 46  States  have  experienced  a 
harsher  winter  than  any  time  in  the 
last  80  years  including  temperatures 
ranging  from  6  to  20  degrees  below 
normal. 

During  the  most  recent  reporting 
period— January  10-24,  1982— demand 
for  heating  energy  as  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  11  per- 
cent above  normal. 


Energy  prices  in  general  increased 
12.7  percent  between  October  1980  and 
October  1981. 

And,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
study  shows  that  the  average  price  of 
heating  oil  increased  15.7  percent 
during  the  same  period.  Natural  gas  by 
nearly  20  percent. 

Unemployment  is  at  8.9  percent  and 
more  than  9  million  Americans  are  out 
of  work.  That  means  that  there  are  at 
least  9  million  Americans  that  have  an 
extra  burden  to  face  this  winter  in  ad- 
dition to  their  heating  bills. 

Some  people  argue  that  there  is  not 
a  need  for  the  additional  funds.  That 
just  is  not  true.  Let  us  look  at  some 
other  facts: 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  estimates  that  there 
are  21  million  eligible  households  in 
this  country  that  should  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  program. 

It  is  estimated,  also  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
that  fewer  than  8.5  million  households 
will  actually  be  served  due  to  insuffi- 
cient funds. 

That  means  that  individual  States, 
depending  on  their  State  plan,  are 
serving  between  25  and  40  percent  of 
the  needy  eligible  households. 

Let  us  just  take  Pennsylvania  as  an 
example.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  1.4 
million  eligible  households.  There  are 
also  690,000  families  below  125  percent 
of  the  poverty  level.  And  yet,  the 
Pennsylvania  share  of  available  funds 
calls  for  serving  375,000  families,  or 
only  27  percent  of  those  eligible. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennslyvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  underline  what  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE),  has  said  and  congratulate  him 
on  his  efforts  in  this  direction. 

I  have  checked  with  my  own  State 
people.  I  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence that  in  my  own  district  there  are 
people  out  there  who  are  having  to 
make  decisions  sometimes  on  whether 
to  heat  their  homes  or  whether  to  eat, 
it  is  that  bad. 

I  want  my  friend  to  know  that  I  am 
fully  in  support  of  him  and  congratu- 
late him  on  his  efforts.  I  hope  the 
House  will  overwhelmingly  adopt  this 
initiative,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  work  they  are  doing 
in  this  direction. 

I  D  1600 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
McDade.  Joe  McDade  has  been  a  great 
supporter  of  this  program  and  I  know, 
serving  with  him  for  20  years  in  this 
House,  that  he  certainly  has  the  com- 
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passion  and  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness in  his  veins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  people 
argue  that  the  States  have  not  been 
using  the  energy  assistance  money 
that  we  have  already  appropriated. 
That  is  not  accurate  either  and  to  un- 
derstand the  situation  we  must  have 
some  knowledge  about  the  operation 
of  the  program. 

First  of  all,  there  are  50  State  plans 
all  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  but  each 
one  has  its  own  unique  features  in 
order  to  allow  an  individual  State  to 
meet  the  priority  needs  of  its  popula- 
tion. Therefore  it  is  understandable 
that  circumstances  in  the  States  vary 
from  State  to  State. 

For  those  that  claim  that  the  States 
have  drawn  down  only  25  to  30  percent 
of  the  funds  already  appropriated  it 
should  be  noted  that  even  HHS  has 
often  commented  that  the  drawn 
down  amount  is  not  a  decent  indicator 
of  need  for  the  program. 

States,  through  establishing  vendor 
lines  of  credit  and  delayed  billing  pro- 
cedures and  voucher  systems,  have 
successfully  tried  to  get  the  program 
moving  quickly  this  year  without  nec- 
essarily having  to  have  a  lot  of  cash  on 
hand. 

The  net  result  is  that  through  these 
vendor  lines  of  credit,  through  delayed 
billings,  and  through  voucher  systems 
the  State  programs  managed  to  ad- 
vance their  assistance  without  having 
to  put  up  a  lot  of  cash  early  on. 

Now,  that  cash  is  needed  and  is  in 
the  process  of  being  drawn  down. 
Many,  many  States  have  obligated  or 
committed  all  of  their  shares  of  these 
funds  as  of  this  date. 

Speaking  of  States  having  commit- 
ted their  funds,  let  us  look  at  a  few  ex- 
amples: 

Alabama:  80  percent  of  funds  al- 
ready obligated;  benefits  have  been  re- 
duced by  two-thirds  since  last  year  in 
order  to  try  and  help  more  house- 
holds. 

Arkansas:  100  percent  of  funds  obli- 
gated; reduced  eligibility  pool  in  order 
to  maintain  average  benefit  level  of 
$75  per  household. 

A  lot  of  people  think  it  is  warm  out 
there  in  Arkansas,  but  they  have  some 
cold  spells.  I  know. 

California:  reduced  average  benefit 
from  $137  per  eligible  family  to  $86 
per  family  when  costs  have  gone  up 
15.7  percent. 

Delaware:  will  be  out  of  funds  by 
February  28.  Benefits  have  been  re- 
duced by  20  percent  since  last  year. 

Georgia:  50  percent  of  counties  were 
out  by  January  10;  90,000  households 
served  and  no  funds  now  available. 

Idaho:  had  obligated  75  percent  as  of 
January  22;  benefits  reduced  from 
$245  per  eligible  family  last  year  to 
$140  per  eligible  family  this  year.  That 
is  a  42-percent  reduction. 

Some  persons  charge  that  the  States 
can   transfer  funds   from   the  social 


services  block  grant  and  the  communi- 
ty services  block  grant  into  the  low- 
income  assistance  program. 

Yes,  they  can  do  that,  but  lets  face 
the  realities  there  also.  Those  block 
grants  have  already  been  reduced  by 
25  percent.  That  is  25  percent  being 
taken  away  from  vital  human  services 
like  child  care.  States  cannot  cut  those 
services  anymore. 

We  should  not  be  forcing  the  States 
or  our  people  to  make  choices  between 
proper  nutrition  or  child  care  and 
heating  their  homes  this  winter. 

Another  fact  that  should  be  men- 
tioned is  that  due  to  the  tightness  of 
funds  this  year  in  the  program,  many 
States  put  early  deadlines  on  applica- 
tions for  the  fuel  assistance  programs. 
Americans  are  a  proud  people  and 
many  try  to  make  their  own  ends  meet 
for  as  long  as  possible  before  seeking 
necessary  assistance.  In  some  States 
the  December  31  deadline  and  in  other 
the  January  31  deadline  means  that 
persons  who  in  February  and  March 
will  be  unable  to  pay  their  bills  will 
have  no  recourse  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  a  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  February  1,  1982,  article  into 
the  Record  entitled  'Winter's  Heavy 
Toll,"  and  commend  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this.  They  will  realize 
the  need  for  this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  follows: 

Winters  Heavy  Toll 

The  frigid  season  is  only  weeks  old.  but  al- 
ready snow  and  subzero  temperatures  are 
disrupting  lives,  threatening  to  deepen  the 
recession. 

The  coldest  winter  of  the  century  is  blow- 
ing an  ill  wind  over  the  already  chilled  econ- 
omy. 

Arctic  temperatures  struck  states  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies,  and  even 
reached  into  parts  of  California.  If  winter's 
wrath  continues,  experts  predict  that  it  will 
deepen  the  recession,  increase  unemploy- 
ment and  impede  progress  against  inflation. 

Soaring  fuel  bills  hit  family  and  business 
checkbooks.  Cities  spent  millions  on  snow 
removal,  pinching  their  already  tight  budg- 
ets. Stores  emptied.  Crops  were  nipped. 
Plants  and  offices  went  on  short  hours. 

So  sharp  was  the  impact  that  Bob  Schultz 
of  the  Illinois  Insurance  Information  Ser\- 
ice  calculated  that  the  insured  winter 
damage  in  26  states  already  had  reached  123 
million  dollars,  with  the  season  only  a 
month  old. 

"If  the  cold  spell  is  prolonged,"  asserts 
Tom  Robinson  of  Merrill  Lynch  Economics 
in  New  York,  "we  could  have  a  much  weaker 
economy  in  the  first  quarter"  than  had  been 
expected. 

Robinson  estimates  that  continued  bad 
weather  could  worsen  the  nation's  falling 
output  of  goods  and  services  by  as  much  as 
one  half  of  1  percentage  point  annually  in 
this  quarter. 

Lawrence  Chimerine,  chief  economist  of 
Chase  Econometrics  in  Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa., 
agrees:  "The  weak  economy  will  be  weak- 
ened further  if  the  cold  winter  lasts  beyond 
one  month." 


Adds  Allen  Sinai  of  Data  Resources.  Inc.. 
in  Lexington,  Mass.:  A  continued  cold  wave 
also  could  raise  inflation  a  little  higher "  by 
injuring  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  and. 
thereby,  hiking  prices. 

Even  if  the  nation's  total  production  es- 
capes severe  damage,  notes  Robert  Ortner. 
chief  economist  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, ■individual  sectors— department 
stores,  autos.  construction— could  be  hard 
hit," 

The  outlook  is  darkened  by  the  fact  that 
more  stormy  weather— which  already  has 
claimed  at  least  300  lives  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
damage— is  predicted. 

The  National  Weather  Service  forecasu 
below-normal  temperatures  for  the  eastern 
two  thirds  of  the  nation  over  the  next  30 
days.  The  Siberian  Express  is  just  tempo- 
rarily derailed,"  warns  Harold  Gibson,  the 
service's  chief  meteorologist  in  Manhattan, 
where  a  recording  of  zero  degrees  Fahren- 
heit on  January  18  was  the  lowest  for  that 
date  in  107  years. 

Not  only  did  the  storms  bring  the  coldest 
temperatures  of  the  century,  but  they  were 
unique  in  another  respect:  They  struck  vir- 
tually every  state  east  of  the  Rockies,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  normally  sunny  South. 

Temperatures  plunged  to  record  lows  in 
cities  as  far  apart  as  Chicago,  minus-26  de- 
grees, and  Tallahassee.  Fla..  plus-16  degrees. 
The  Baltimore-Washington  area  shivered 
under  its  coldest  weather  since  1934.  Bir- 
mingham Ala.,  suffered  subzero  tempera- 
tures for  only  the  fifth  time  since  1885. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  piled  up  the  most  snow  in  its 
history. 

PEACH  LOSS.  TOO 

The  upper  Midwest  was  blanketed  under 
18  inches  of  snow,  and  storms  tormented 
the  Plains  states.  Illinois  alone  suffered  11.7 
million  dollars  of  damage,  losing  its  peach 
crop  worth  some  4  million  dollars. 

But  the  heavy  snows  were  just  one  out- 
burst in  this  winter's  freakish  behavior. 
Earthquakes  shook  buildings  and  rattled 
windows  in  seven  northeastern  states  and 
eastern  Canada.  Hurricane-force  winds 
whipped  parts  of  Colorado.  Record  rainfalls 
caused  mud  slides  and  200  million  dollars  of 
damage  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Winter's  binge  convinced  shoppers  to  slay 
at  home,  slicing  into  retail  sales  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  department-store 
chain  noted  that  sales  are  "off  substantial- 
ly "  in  its  stores  in  14  Upstate  New  York 
cities. 

R.  Bruce  Campbell,  of  Higbee  s  Depart- 
ment Stores  in  northeastern  Ohio,  says: 
■The  weather  really  killed  our  business  for 
two-to-three  day  periods  around  the  last  two 
weekends. " 

People  also  stopped  going  out  for  enter- 
tainment. When  it  got  down  to  a  minus-60 
wind  chill  for  two  weekends,  the  tendency 
was  for  everyone  to  get  as  close  to  the  fire- 
place as  possible. "  notes  Larry  Shuman. 
general  manager  of  an  Indianapolis  shop- 
ping complex.  -It  hurt  both  the  retail  and 
restaurant  business. "  In  Chicago,  the  Haw- 
thorne Race  Track  canceled  its  harness- 
racing  program  for  Sunday.  January  17. 

Ailing  auto  dealers  felt  the  cold's  numbing 
effect,  too.  'Have  we  ever! "  -exclaims  Bob 
Nelson,  sales  manager  for  Kennedy  Chrys- 
ler Plymouth  in  Milwaukee.  "The  first  17 
days  of  January  were  snowing  or  way  below 
freezing.  It  brought  business  to  a  screeching 
halt,  except  for  service." 
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The  staggering  construction  industry  look 
still  another  blow.  "Not  much  construction 
work  has  gone  on  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks,"  reports  Al  Hinton.  spokesman  for 
the  Association  of  General  Contractors  of 
St.  Louis. 

A  major  problem:  Worker  absenteeism. 
Jim  Reeves,  of  the  J.  S.  Alberici  Constuction 
Company,  Inc..  says  the  absentee  rate 
reached  30  percent  January  18  on  the  plant 
his  firm  is  building  for  General  Motors  in 
WentzviUe,  Mo. 

In  the  South,  Florida's  citrus  growers 
reeled  under  a  loss  that  may  rival  1977s  ca- 
lamity, which  cost  them  some  500  million 
dollars.  Experts  estimate  that  as  much  as 
one  quarter  of  this  season's  orange  and 
grapefruit  crops  may  succumb  to  the  cold. 
This  could  raise  retail  juice  prices  by  3  to  5 
cents  for  a  small  can  of  concentrate. 

The  Southern  winter-vegetable  crop  also 
is  suffering.  Half  of  Florida's  sweetcorn  crop 
is  lost.  Five  or  more  Louisiana  parishes  may 
be  declared  disaster  areas.  "It's  already 
clear  that  losses  will  run  well  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars, "  reports  Bob  Odom,  the 
Louisiana  agriculture  commissioner.  The 
toll  will  mount  considerably,  he  adds,  if  sug- 
arcane roots  have  been  injured. 

The  growers'  plight  is  pushing  up  grocery- 
store  prices.  Manny  Costa  owner  of  Costa 
Fruit  &  Produce  Company  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  says  the  prices  he  pays  for  lettuce 
from  California  and  tomatoes  from  Florida 
have  about  doubled,  increases  he'll  have  to 
pass  along  to  consumers.  "It's  the  worst 
market  ever, "  he  declares. 

Rising  prices  and  falling  temperatures  are 
inflating  the  bills  of  homeowners  who  heat 
with  natural  gas.  In  Chicago,  the  cost  of 
heating  a  six-room  house  with  gas  is  40  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago. 

THE  BRIGHT  SIDE 

Not  all  the  news  is  bad,  though.  A  glut  in 
the  supply  of  fuel  oil  is  keeping  retail  prices 
stable  despite  the  sharp  increase  in  con- 
sumption. 

Some  businesses  are  benefiting,  too.  Utili- 
ties reported  record  demand  for  gas.  Repair 
companies,  such  as  the  Lincoln  Furnace 
Service  of  Chicago,  were  swamped  with  calls 
from  harried  homeowners.  "Busted  boilers, 
busted  baseboards  and  busted  pipes,"  ex- 
plains a  company  spokesman. 

Farmers  in  drought-plagued  sections  of 
the  South  and  Midwest  welcomed  the  mois- 
ture the  snows  bring,  raising  prospecU:  for 
better  crops  this  summer. 

The  public  won  on  another  score,  too. 
Police  across  the  country  reported  a  drop  in 
crime.  As  Police  Lt.  Gary  Wheary  of  Asbury 
Pary,  N.J.,  put  it:  'There  are  fewer  people 
out  on  the  street,  both  good  guys  and  bad 
guys." 

Interview  With  Douglas  Paine,  Associate 
Professor  of  Atmospheric  Science,  Cor- 
nell University 

weather  outlook:  worse  to  come 
An   expert   sees   abnormally   cold   condi- 
tions—not only  this  year  but  in  1983  and 
1984  as  well. 

Q.  Professor  Paine,  what  will  the  weather 
be  like  for  the  rest  of  the  winter? 

A.  Arctic  cold  is  thoroughly  entrenched 
across  the  full  length  of  Canada.  This  sug- 
gests that  more  intrusions  of  cold  air  are 
likely  over  the  next  month  or  so.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  where  the  north-to-south  trajec- 
tory of  air  will  set  up.  Right  now,  there's 
some  indication  that  it  may  be  more  in  the 
West  and  central  Plains  area. 

This  suggests  that  the  Southeast,  which 
has  been  hit  hard  this  winter,  may  experi- 


ence near-normal  or  even  above-normal  tem- 
peratures for  the  balance  of  the  winter. 

Q.  Are  there  any  indications  of  what 
spring  and  summer  will  be  like? 

A.  On  balance,  seasonal  average  tempera- 
tures being  recorded  in  the  East  in  the  last 
decade  have  been  running  cooler  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  this  century.  That  is 
not  necessarily  a  forecast  for  this  spring  and 
summer,  but— especially  in  the  northeastern 
United  States— the  trend  has  been  for  all 
seasons  of  the  year  to  be  somewhat  below 
normal. 
Q.  What's  causing  the  severe  winter? 
A.  The  often  heard  explanation  is  the  jet- 
stream  location.  It  has  tended  this  winter  to 
bring  cold  air  from  Siberia,  across  the  North 
Pole  and  through  Canada  into  the  U.S.  This 
makes  sense  in  the  short  term. 

What  we're  trying  to  do  here  at  Cornell  is 
explore  the  possibility  that  the  reason  the 
jet  stream  set  up  in  that  pattern  may  be  re- 
lated to  solar  variability,  or  sunspots.  We 
are  testing  the  possibility  that  solar  varia- 
bility helps  dictate  where  the  jet  stream  and 
the  coldest  pools  of  air  are  located  in  the 
winter  season. 

Q.  You're  saying  sunspots  may  be  playing 
a  role  in  our  severe  winters? 

A.  Yes.  We've  found  that  if  you  take  the 
last  20  winter  seasons  combined,  it  appears 
the  cooling  rate  is  modulated  by  the  sunspot 
cycle.  We've  come  off  a  strong  sunspot  max- 
imum in  1980,  and  we're  heading  toward  a 
minimum  around  1986  or  1987.  This  is  the 
kind  of  period  in  these  20-year  averages  of 
winter  temperatures  that  the  cooling  rate 
tends  to  accelerate. 
Q.  Are  more  tough  winters  in  store? 
A.  Yes.  The  Cornell  technique  suggests 
that  for  the  next  two  winters  we're  going  to 
have  more  very  severe  cold  in  parts  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  East  and 
Southeast. 

Departures  as  large  as  10  degrees  below 
the  30-year  mean  may  occur  over  parts  of 
the  East  during  the  next  winter.  These  are 
right  up  with  the  all-time  largest  departures 
observed  in  the  last  century. 

Q.  Are  there  other  views  on  the  possible 
cause  of  the  severe  winter? 

A.  Yes.  The  National  Weather  Service  pre- 
dicts winter  temperatures  by  taking  the  fall 
air-circulation  pattern  over  a  90-day  period 
and  finding  a  comparison  in  previous  weath- 
er records.  The  pattern  it  found  this  past 
fall  looked  most  like  the  fall  of  '69.  There- 
fore, the  Weather  Service  suggested  that 
this  winter  would  look  most  like  the  winter 
of  '69-70.  That  was  a  very  stormy  December 
and  led  to  a  biterly  cold  January.  So  far 
that  idea  certainly  has  some  merit. 

A  competing  idea  comes  from  Scripps  In- 
stitute and  Rutgers  University  and  is  based 
on  sea-surfaoe-temperature  changes  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific.  They  also 
called  for  frigid  weather  this  particular 
winter,  and  again,  of  course,  the  idea  has 
merit. 

Q.  Your  sunspot  theory  anticipates  a 
warm-up  late  in  this  decade? 

A.  Yes.  Around  1986  and  through  the  rest 
of  the  decade,  close-to-normal  and  even  a 
couple  of  above-normal  winters  are  forecast 
for  major  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  a  link  between  variability  of 
the  sun's  radiation  and  the  hot.  dry  sum- 
mers we've  had  in  recent  years? 

A.  I  am  concerned  with  the  possibility 
that  in  the  '80s  in  the  East  we  may  incur  siz- 
able deficits  of  precipitation.  Unusually  cold 
winters  in  the  East,  like  those  in  the  1960's. 
tend  to  have  a  northwesterly  flow  of  air 
from   Canada   that    is   drier   than   normal. 
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Taking  the  20-year  average  again,  data  sug- 
gest that  the  '80s  will  come  out  10  to  20  per- 
cent drier  than  normal. 

Q.  Will  science  ever  be  able  to  forecast 
weather  with  a  high  percentage  of  accuracy 
six  months  or  even  12  months  ahead? 

A.  I  think  it  may  always  be  elusive  to  pre- 
dict now,  for  instance,  what  the  weather 
will  be  on  a  Tuesday  in  late  August.  But  in 
terms  of  overall  patterns  of  temperature  or 
precipitation,  I'm  much  more  optimistic 
than  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  think  that 
when  man  recognizes  the  need  for  some- 
thing, he  sometimes  surprises  himself  and 
finds  that  he  can  master  that  need  relative- 
ly quickly. 

Q.  Are  accurate  long-range  weather  fore- 
casts going  to  require  some  major  break- 
through or  just  a  refinement  of  current 
knowledge? 

A.  I  think  I  would  classify  it,  quite  frank- 
ly, as  a  major  breakthrough. 

Q.  Do  the  activities  of  man— for  instance, 
pumping  carbon  dioxide  into  the  atmos- 
phere—affect the  weather? 

A.  The  carbon-dioxide  increase  has  been 
well  documented.  We're  burning  fossil  fuels 
at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  My  own  view  is 
that  this  will  be  more  of  an  important 
factor  in  world  climate  in  the  next  century. 
The  general  concern  is  that,  with  a  buildup 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  there 
could  be  a  general  warming  which  could 
cause  polar  ice  to  melt. 

Q.  Are  we  heading  for  another  ice  age? 

A.  The  cooling  trend  I've  been  talking 
about  in  no  way  presents  the  threat  of  any 
immediate  onset  of  an  ice  age.  It  has  been 
some  18.000  years  since  the  last  start  of  a 
major  ice  age,  and  such  conditions  seem  to 
recur  about  every  19.000  years.  According  to 
that  time  frame,  we  don't  have  to  worry  for 
a  few  centuries  yet. 
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Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
good  argument  for  this  bill  and  I  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  harsh,  bitter 
weather  of  this  winter  has  brought  us 
together  today  to  seek  assistance  for 
those  hardest  hit  by  falling  tempera- 
tures and  rising  fuel  costs. 


First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  strong- 
ly support  House  Joint  Resolution  392, 
which  provides  help  for  low-income 
people  to  pay  their  heating  bills. 

But,  even  more,  I  rise  today  to  voice 
my  strong  objections  to  the  rumored 
acceleration  of  natural  gas  deregula- 
tion as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 
My  constituents  in  north  Missouri 
have  been  shocked  by  the  rapid  escala- 
tion of  their  home  heating  bills  this 
winter.  Certainly,  part  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  the  34-percent  colder  weather 
we  had  last  month  than  in  January  of 
1981. 

People  throughout  the  country  do 
not  want  a  speedup  of  the  deregula- 
tion process.  They  have  their  hands 
full  meeting  current  gas  bills.  The 
fixed-income  elderly  are  particularly 
vulnerable  because  they  must  general- 
ly keep  their  homes  warmer  than 
younger,  working  people.  No  matter 
how  conservation  conscious  people 
may  be,  this  extreme  cold  forces  them 
to  use  more  energy. 

I  want  to  put  FERC  on  notice  right 
now  that  I  will  vigorously  fight  any 
effort  to  accelerate  the  deregulation 
process.  The  American  people  have 
borne  too  many  burdens  In  recent 
months— and  nobly,  I  might  add— to 
be  forced  into  accepting  astronomical 
heating  bills  in  these  hard  economic 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  time  for  us 
to  help  those  who  have  been  hardest 
hit  by  this  disastrous  winter.  That  is 
why  I  support  the  additional  $123  mil- 
lion energy  assistance  program  called 
for  in  H.R.  392.  But.  let  us  not  stop 
there.  By  our  actions  today,  let  us 
make  it  clear  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
any  actions  by  FERC  to  accelerate 
natural  gas  price  decontrols. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coleman  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  valuable  contri- 
bution. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Maine.  Mrs. 
Snowe. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program.  Coming 
from  one  of  the  coldest  States  in  the 
country,  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
need  for  additional  energy  assistance 
funds.  ^ 

The  low-income  energy  assistance 
program  in  Maine,  as  in  other  States, 
especially  serves  the  low-income  elder- 
ly and  handicapped  population.  Many 
of  these  elderly  or  handicapped  indi- 
viduals live  on  fixed  incomes,  and  are 


unable  to  contend  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing cost  of  home  energy.  It  is  for 
these  individuals  that  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  is  necessary. 

In  Maine  the  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance program  served  about  52.000 
households  in  1981.  An  additional 
13.000  households  could  not  be  served 
because  of  insufficient  funding. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  Maine  was 
able  to  pay  eligible  households  a  maxi- 
mum payment  of  $600.  This  year,  be- 
cause of  program  changes,  the  overall 
reduction  in  funding,  and  the  delay  in 
OMB  apportionment  of  funds,  the 
maximum  benefit  check  in  Maine  has 
been  reduced  to  about  $350.  This  rep- 
resents just  a  small  portion  of  the  esti- 
mated $1,400  in  home  heating  costs 
for  a  Maine  family,  second  highest  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the 
progress  that  Maine  residents  have 
made  in  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Maine  has  reduced  its  overall  energy 
consumption  by  about  8  percent  in 
each  of  the  last  2  years  and  has  low- 
ered the  use  of  imported  oil  from  90 
percent  to  about  67  percent.  This  con- 
servation, however,  does  not  reduce 
the  minlmimi  level  of  energy  that 
must  be  used  by  low-income  families. 
It  is  becatise  their  needs  continue,  no 
matter  how  great  the  overall  level  of 
conservation,  that  these  additional 
funds  for  energy  assistance  payments 
are  necessary. 

I  also  mtist  point  out  the  valuable 
contribution  the  low  Income  energy  as- 
sistance program  has  made  in  home 
weatherlzation.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  15  percent  of  the  total  funds  allo- 
cated to  a  State  for  low-income  energy 
assistance  are  available  for  weatherlza- 
tion. Maine  takes  full  advantage  of 
this  provision,  and  with  the  addition 
of  State  funds  will  be  able  to  weather- 
ize  about  5.700  homes  this  year.  This 
is  an  extremely  valuable  achievement, 
as  it  prevents  the  future  wasteful  use 
of  energy  assistance  funds  being  used 
to  heat  poorly  insulated  homes. 

I  am  very  dismayed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  has  elected  to  rec- 
ommend an  appropriation  of  only  $1.3 
billion  for  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  debate  that  funding 
cutback,  but  I  would  urge  the  House 
to  approve  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation so  that  the  needy,  the  elderly, 
and  the  handicapped  are  provided 
with  a  minimal  level  of  home  energy 
assistance  during  the  rest  of  this 
winter. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine.  As  usual, 
she  is  right  on  target, 

I  told  them  the  other  day  in  full 
committee  that  it  has  been  so  cold  up 
in  Maine  and  western  Massachusetts 
that  the  dogs  will  not  even  go  out. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sup- 
plemental funding  bills  before  us 
today  which  pertain  to  sewer  construc- 


tion grants,  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  employment  services,  and  to 
home  heating  assistance  for  low- 
income  families  are  all  needed  and  all 
have  my  support. 

The  circumstances  are  somewhat 
different  for  each  of  these  programs, 
however. 

We  have  always  recognized  that  sup- 
plemental funding  for  sewer  grants 
would  be  necessary  this  year  to  contin- 
ue assistance  to  communities  through- 
out the  country  that  are  committed  to 
projects  to  correct  existing  water  qual- 
ity problems.  We  have  projects  that 
will  soon  be  ready  to  begin  construc- 
tion and  others  already  under  con- 
struction, with  final  costs  likely  to 
exceed  initial  engineering  estimates. 
Congress  and  the  F»resident  previously 
agreed  that  the  supplemental  funding 
provided  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
390  in  the  amount  of  $2.4  billion  would 
be  necessary. 

With  regard  to  Federal  funding  for 
employment  services,  the  increase  in 
unemployment  nationwide  to  8.9  per- 
cent in  December  put  strains  on  State 
employment  service  agencies  and 
State  unemployment  funds  that  were 
not  anticipated.  The  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  level  was  based  on  an  estimat- 
ed 7.5-percent  unemployment  rate. 

State  employment  agencies  have  had 
to  cut  back  on  staff,  in  many  cases 
closing  offices  in  key  locations  entirely 
or  for  certain  days  of  the  week.  In 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  this  has 
been  a  problem,  as  our  unemployment 
level  is  excessive.  I  have  worked  close- 
ly with  the  State  agency  to  get  them 
to  stretch  their  available  personnel  to 
keep  offices  in  higher  unemployment 
areas  open. 

Additional  funds  provided  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  391  will  cover  7,300 
more  staff  positions  in  State  employ- 
ment agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  will  also  provide  $1.9  billion  to 
be  allocated  to  the  States  as  repayable 
loans  to  replenish  their  unemploy- 
ment funds  and  enable  them  to  pay  all 
mandatory  benefits. 

The  need  for  the  $123  million  in  sup- 
plemental funding  for  low-income 
energy  assistance  provided  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  392  arises  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
usually harsh  winter.  Furthermore, 
fuel  prices  have  gone  up  faster  than 
expected.  If  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation is  not  approved,  many  States, 
including  my  own  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, are  in  danger  of  exhausting  their 
energy  assistance  funds  before  winter 
is  finally  over. 

In  my  district  alone  we  are  receiving 
from  15  to  20  emergency  inquiries  a 
day  from  people  who  do  not  have 
money  to  pay  for  heat  and  cannot  get 
credit.  In  past  years  most  applicants 
for  help  have  been  elderly,  female 
heads  of  households,  and  disabled  per- 
sons unable  to  work.  This  year  there 
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are  more  middle-income  wage  earners  |     D  1610  thousands,  in  fact  hundreds  of  thou- 

who  have  lost  their  jobs.  This  means,  simply,  that  if  they  run  sands,    or    millions    of    people    were 

Several  typical  examples  include  a  out  of  funds,  they  can  transfer  a  great  helped  last  year,  and  despite  the  fact 

construction  worker,  out  of  work,  and  deal  of  money,  up  to  $200  million,  out  l^^at  some  $1.8  billion  was  expended 

unable  to  draw  unemployment  because  of  these  other  blocks  into  this  particu-  l^t  year  for  this  meanmgful  program. 

he  is  self-employed,  with  a  wife  who  jar  block,  if  they  so  need.  $29  million  came  back  to  the  Federal 

makes  only  $50  a  week.  Their  monthly  Conversely.  States  can  also  traiisfer  Government  because  they  had  a  sur- 

fuel  bill  averages  over  $250— leaving  a  up  to  10  percent  of  their  energy  block  Plus  and  they  did  not  need  and  could 

mere  $50  for  food,  and  other  essential  moneys   to   other  block   grants.   And,  not  use  all  the  funds  available  to  them 

expenses.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  specific  note  of  la^t  year. 

Another    example    is    a    60-year-old  that   provision   because   if   we  supply  Mr.    BROYHILL.    I    would    like    to 

woman  who  receives  welfare  payments  this  extra  $123  million,  the  facts  will  check  one  other  figure  out  with  the 

of  $150  a  month.   Her  monthly  fuel  reveal    that    when   we   look   back   on  gentleman,  because  he  does  seem  to  be 

bills  exceed  her  total  monthly  income,  what   has   happened   over   these    few  very  well  informed  on  this  subject.  I 

If    this    elderly    lady    were    to    have  months,  maybe  a  year  or  so  from  now,  am  told  there  may  be  as  much  as  $175 

enough  money  to  pay  for  food,  she  the  facts  are  going  to  reveal  that  this  million  that  remains  unobligated  and 

would  be  forced  to  live  in  an  apart-  $123  million,  by  and  large,  got  diverted  unexpended  by  the  States,  as  of  Janu- 

ment  without  heat.  to  other  programs  that  perhaps  States  ary  31  of  this  year. 

A  final   example   is  of  a  man   and  had  a  higher  priority  for.  That  is  my  The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

woman  in  their  eighties,  both  disabled,  prediction.  It  will  not  necessarily  come  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

whose  total  income  is  $300  a  month,  true,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  come  (Mr.  Livingston)  has  expired. 

With  fuel  bills  of  over  $250  a  month,  true.  (By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Living- 

there  is  a  mere   $50  left   to  provide  The  point  Is  that  $200  million  out  of  ^^^^  ^^^  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 

these   two   people   the  necessities   re-  other  block  grants  are  available  in  the  ditional  minutes  ) 

quired  to  survive.  event  that  the  States  need  them  for  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Let  me  amplify 

In  most  cases,  home  heating  assist-  this  prograra.  And  no  State  has  told  ^      gentleman's    statement.    Figures 

ance  goes  to  workers  who  lose  their  HHS  hat  it  needs  add  tionafunds_  ^^^  ^^^  available  for  what  the  States 

jobs  or  suffer  extended  layoffs.  Sav-  Now,  let  us  go  a  little  bit  further.  „„.„-„^   y,__   rnmmitteri    «<:   nf   thi<; 

ings.     unemployment     benefits,     and  Preliminary    plans   submitted   to   the  date  undJr  the  enrrgytlo^k  grants 

creidt  can  be  stretched  for  a  while,  but  Department  of  HHS  indicate  that  16  Juf  Jof  the  endT?anuarv  HHS  re' 

excessively  cold  weather  and  inflated  States  now  actually  intend  to  transfer  ^ortS   that   onlv   26   oercenV   of   the 

fuel  prices  bring  them  to  the  point  funds  out  of  their  energy  block  grant  f^dsVade  Jal  able  by  S  haL  ac 

where   some    help    is    needed    to    get  program  to  other  b  ock  grants    I  l^t  ^^^^  ^            ^^^^          ^^^ 

through  the  winter.  among  thera  the  State  of  Arkansas,  g.  . '   .      .^eir  enerev  income  assist- 

Home  heating  assistance  is  essential  which  was  earlier  spoken  of.  The  De-  fnce   JoLrarSl    and    as   of   thif  lit 

because,  in  this  period  of  economic  dis-  partment   of   HHS   tells   us   that   the  ?L"el  SbT^  re?e^e^  90  oe^cent^f 

tress,  it  provides  the  extra  bit  of  help  State    of    Arkansas    is    planning    on  ^jf5t\Vf^t^,,i!l  ^tfftffc  oir^tn^n^^^ 

that   can   prevent   lllnes.   and   even  '-"f  "'"f  '-f  -'  °b'l,S  l?a7J  ma'dt^alltSCp  ev^uf  Spr'oS 

death.  block  grants  into  other  block  grants.  .        .       .  .    .     . ' 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  The    State    of    Idaho,    the    State    of  "ons  oy  inis  ooay. 

move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  in  Kansas,  the  States  of  Kentucky.  Mis-  ,  ^ow  last  year,  by  the  end  of  January 

opposition  to  this  joint  resolution.  souri.  New  York.  North  Dakota,  South  }f°}-  even  though  7.2  million  house- 

I  realize  that  this  is  an  emotional  Dakota,  Washington,  Wisconsin.  Wyo-  holds  had  received  an  average  of  $225 

issue.  I  reluctantly  rise  in  opposition  ming.   New   Jersey,   mostly   Northern  Pf  household.  States  had  drawn  down 

to  this  proposal  because  based  on  the  states,  mostly  very  cold  States,  and  already  45  percent  of  their  total  funds 

testimony   by   the  representatives  of  yet  the  records  available  to  the  De-  ^°^  low-income  energy  assistance,  and 

the  Department  of  HHS.  the  people  partment  of  HHS  indicate  that  they  they  finished  fiscal  year  1981  with  a 

who  have  appeared  before  our  com-  not  only  do  not  need  this  extra  $123  *29  million  surplus  which  was  unused 

mittee,  the  facts,  as  they  represented  million.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  taking  by  the  States  that  year.  This  was  de- 

them.  tended  to  contradict  what  we  money  out  of  the  current  program  and  spite  the  reallotment  of  funds  between 

have  learned  so  far  in  this  Chamber.  planning   to   divert    it   to   other   pro-  States  with  lesser  need   to   those  of 

So  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony,  let  grams.  greater  need;   in   other   words,   some 

me  simply  present  the  opposing  view-  i   might   add,   on   that   point,   that  States   that   did   not   need   as   much 

points  and  some  of  the  facts  on  the  while  16  States,  perhaps  17  States,  are  transferred     these     funds     to     those 

contrary  side  of  this  issue.  planning  on  diverting  money  from  the  States  who  needed  it  more.  This  was 

I  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  outcome  energy  block  grant  to  other  programs,  also  despite  the  fact  that  25  States 

of  this  bill.  I  know  that  this  bill  will  be  no  State,  as  of  the  last  5  days,  the  time  had  operated  their  programs  in  such  a 

passed.  But  I  am  concerned  that  we  the  representatives  of  the  Department  ^ay  that  in   1981   they  were  able  to 

are   taking   $123   million   of  taxpayer  of  HHS  testified  before  our  commit-  "^ake  supplemental  heating  payments 

money— it  is  not  Government  money—  tee,  no  single  State  had  contacted  the  after  the  heating  season.  In  fact,  13 

taxpayers'  dollars  and  simply  sending  Department  of  HHS  to  tell  them  that  States  actually  made  assistance  pay- 

them  to  areas  that  do  not  necessarily  they  needed  more  money.  Not  a  single  ments  in  1981  after  June  1  last  year, 

need  them.  state  had  contacted  the  representa-  Now,    this    program    is    for    helping 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tives  of  the  Department  of  HHS  to  tell  People  to  heat  their  homes,  yet  after 

Omnibus   Reconciliation   Budget   Act  them  they  had  insufficient  funds.  "^""e    1    funds    were    still    expended, 

provides   that   States   are   allowed   to  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Somewhere  along  the  line  the  good  in- 

transfer  a  certain  percentage  of  funds  the  gentleman  yield?  tentions  of  this  House  have  gotten  di- 

between  various  block  grants.  For  in-  Mr.   LIVINGSTON.   I   yield  to  the  verted.  Why  were  payments,  I  might 

stance,  this  means  if  they  so  desire,  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  ask  anyone  in  this  body,  why  in  the 

States  are  allowed  to  transfer  up  to  10  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  world  were  payments  made  after  June 

percent  of  their  special  services  block  number  of  States  have  surpluses   in  1?  Something  has  to  be  done  about 

grants  and  up  to  5  percent  of  their  their  programs  as  of  last  year?  this  program. 

community    service    block    grants    to  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Well.  I  was  going  Do  the  Members  realize  that  in  1978, 

their   energy    block   or   other   blocks  to  point  that  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  year  this  program  was  devised  and 

under  their  jurisdiction.  despite    the    fact    that    many,    many  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $300  million 
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was  expended?  Today,  of  course,  it  is 
over  $1.75  billion. 

Now.  we  talk  about  runaway  Govern- 
ment. I  think  this  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to 
go  back  and  reemphasize  a  point  that 
the  gentleman  made  earlier.  I  am  not 
certain  that  everyone  completely  un- 
derstood. The  gentleman.  I  think, 
stated  earlier  that  some  States  are  al- 
ready planning  to  take  money  that  is 
presently  allocated  in  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  and  trans- 
fer it  for  other  purposes;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right.  Sixteen  States, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  coldest  parts 
of  the  United  States,  including  South 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota  and  New 
York  State 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  New  York  State. 
And  Wisconsin,  I  see  on  here.  And 
States  like  Kansas,  States  that  had 
some  experience  with  really  cold  win- 
ters are  planning  on  taking  money 
that  is  presently  supposed  to  go  for 
low-income  heating  assistance  and  go 
to  some  other  program:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  That  is  absolute- 
ly right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  I  am  also  cor- 
rect on  this,  that  if  they  did  have  a 
problem— and  I  think  that  is  the  way 
the  gentleman  stated  it— if  they  did 
have  a  problem  with  this,  there  is  also 
money  they  could  transfer  into  this 
program;  in  other  words,  the  $123  mil- 
lion that  we  are  talking  about,  .actual- 
ly you  could  transfer  almost  twice  that 
amount  of  money  or  more  than  twice 
that  amount  of  money  out  of  other  ac- 
counts presently  available  to  the 
States  if  they  in  fact  do  have  an  emer- 
gency, that  there  is  really  not  a  need 
for  this  money  on  an  emergency  basis; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  That  is  right.  Up 
to  $200  million.  They  can  take  $200 
million  out  of  other  block  grants  and 
transfer  it  into  this  program  if  they 
have  insufficient  funds. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  cold  this 
winter  has  been.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  has  been  a  cold  winter.  But 
when  you  add  up  the  number  of  cold 
days  and  aggregate  the  heating  degree 
days,  we  really  only  had  a  winter  that 
is  0.4  percent  colder  than  last  year,  as 
of  January  24  o(  this  year.  We  have 
had  cold  days.  They  have  been  real 
cold  days.  But  when  you  put  your  heat 
on,  you  only  have  heat  for  1  day.  So 
those  cold  days  that  the  gentleman 
was  talking  about  definitely  stayed 
inside  their  houses  over  the  last 
month,  but  the  point  is  you  can  only 


use  so  much  fuel.  And  I  am  just  con- 
cerned that  we  are  going  to  take  a  pro- 
gram that  is  well-intentioned,  that  is 
necessary  to  help  people  of  low-income 
pay  for  a  little  bit  extra  toward  their 
heating  bills,  and  we  are  throwing 
money  at  them  whether  they  can 
absorb  it  or  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Livingston)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Living- 
ston was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

D  1620 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  We  are  taking 
this  extra  $123  million  and  throwing 
money  at  States  that  have  already  in- 
dicated they  probably  do  not  need  the 
money  anyway. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  appropriated  $1.8  bil- 
lion last  year. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  by  the  gentleman's 
own  statement  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  $29  million  was  returned  by 
some  Southern  States  last  year? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  $29  million 
was  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment—which has  reallocated  to  some 
of  the  other  States.  So  under  the  gen- 
tleman's own  last  admission  this  is  a 
colder  winter  than  last  winter.  Fuel 
has  gone  up  by  12.7  percent.  Natural 
gas  has  gone  up  by  20  percent  over  last 
year.  The  price  of  oil  has  increased  by 
15.7  percent  over  the  last  year. 

Now,  will  the  gentleman  teil  me 
what  magician  can  come  out  with  a 
figure  less  than  $1.8  billion?  That  is  all 
we  are  saying.  Actually  it  should  be  $2 
billion.  That  is  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point,  he  has  de- 
fended this  program  and  I  think  justi- 
fiably so.  I  am  simply  standing  here 
attempting  to  keep  us  from  wasting 
any  money  in  this  program  and  I 
think  there  is  waste.  I  think  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Kentucky.  Missouri, 
and  New  York  have  indicated  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  that  they  intend  to  return 
money  or  divert  some  money  to  other 
programs.  I  think  this  is  the  key.  I 
think  we  have  $123  million  that  is  not 
going  to  get  to  people  who  have  a  hard 
time  heating  their  home.  I  think  this 
$123  million  is  going  to  go  to  other 
programs  that  were  cut  back  in  last 
year's  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Broyhill     amendment     will     prevent 


these  transfers  to  the  southern  pro- 
grams and  we  will  get  to  that  later. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  have  studied 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  favor  it.  I  think  some  safe- 
guards on  this  well-intentioned  pro- 
gram need  to  be  applied. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Livingston)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Livingston 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Was  it  this  program  or  another  pro- 
gram, when  we  start  talking  about 
these  figures,  that  paid  all  of  the 
money  last  year  to  persons  who  had 
no  heating  expenses  but  were  in  nurs- 
ing homes  and  had  money  given  to 
them  even  though  they  did  not  have 
any  heating  bills  to  pay? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  think  it  was, 
and  I  might  add  at  the  same  time  this 
program  was  going  on  we  spent  $1.2 
billion  for  human  development  serv- 
ices. $7.2  billion  for  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  $17.6  billion  for  medic- 
aid. We  are  not  a  heartless  Nation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  course,  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  absolutely  true. 
That  was  2  years  ago.  We  built  in  safe- 
guards and  we  worked  hard  on  this 
program.  We  worked  on  safeguards  to 
prevent  this  from  happening. 

When  the  gentleman  mentioned 
that  this  program  started 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  In  1978.  at  $300 
million. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  price  of  oil  at  that 
time  was  only  $42  a  barrel. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  As  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  the  President  deregu- 
lated oil  and  the  price  of  oil  has  gone 
down  and  that  proves  the  President 
was  right. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  might  point  out  that 
I  was  reading  here  where  the  southern 
winter  vegetable  crop  is  also  suffering. 
Half  of  Florida's  sweet  com  crop  is 
lost.  Five  or  more  Louisiana  parishes 
may  be  declared  disaster  areas. 

Nobody  in  my  area  can  afford  a  head 
of  lettuce  from  Louisiana.  So  give  us  a 
break  and  help  us  out  with  our  heat. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont.  • 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

All  this  talk  is  nice  but  my  State  is 
out  of  money  right  now  for  their 
people  in  this  program  and  we  need  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  voting  on 
an  emergency  appropriation  that 
would  restore  funding  for  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program 
(LIEAP).  If  House  Joint  Resolution 
392  passes,  the  total  outlay  for  LIEAP 
will  reach  the  1981  level  of  $1,875  bil- 
lion. This  money  is  crucial  to  those 
Northern  States  that  are  enduring  a 
particularly  cold  winter,  a  winter  that 
has  increased  the  demand  for  energy 
assistance  funds. 

In  Vermont,  this  problem  of  a  short- 
age of  funds  is  of  utmost  importance. 
At  the  end  of  February,  it  is  estimated 
that  all  the  LIEAP  funds  for  the 
States  will  be  depleted  if  House  Joint 
Resolution  392  does  not  pass.  Not  only 
is  Vermont  experiencing  a  bitterly 
cold  winter,  but  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  eligible  recipi- 
ents due  to  worsening  economic  condi- 
tions. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  the  low- 
income  energy  program  in  1983.  The 
figure  that  he  requested  is  a  mere  $1.3 
billion.  In  lieu  of  the  rapidly  rising 
energy  costs  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  who  qualify  for  as- 
sistance, it  seems  irresponsible  and  un- 
realistic to  propose  such  a  low-funding 
level  for  this  important  program  in 
1983. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  392,  and  to  work  to  restore 
funding  for  this  program  for  1983. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  might  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  under  the 
current  law  the  State  of  Vermont  can 
transfer  approximately  $200  million 
from  other  block  grants  available  to  it. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  makes  an  excellent  advocate 
for  a  bad  case. 

I  think  we  have  to  understand  what 
the  numbers  are.  The  windfall  profit 
tax  legislation  made  a  commitment 
that  we  would  make  available  for 
emergency  fuel  assistance  $2.4  billion 
to  provide  some  money  for  poor  people 
who  were  hit  the  hardest  by  decontrol 
of  oil  prices. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  indicated,  in  fiscal  year  1981 
we  made  available  around  $1.85  bil- 
lion. In  fiscal  year  1982.  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  we  have  about 
$1.75  billion. 

This  bill  is  simply  asking  the  House 
to  go  up  to  the  Gramm-Latta  figures 
to  $1,875  billion.  This  does  not  bust 
Gramm-Latta.  it  takes  us  up  to 
Gramm-Latta  and  no  further. 

Why  is  the  bill  here?  The  bill  is  here 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First  of  all.  it  has  been,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  indicated,  the 
coldest  year  on  record. 

Second,  it  has  been  a  bad  year  for 
unemployment.  We  also  have  larger 


numbers  of  elderly  people  eligible  for 
the  program  this  year. 

When  we  have  more  old  people,  and 
when  we  have  more  poor  people,  we 
wind  up  with  more  cold  people.  That  is 
why  the  bill  is  here— to  take  care  of 
those  cold  people. 

The  problem.  No.  1.  is  that  in  con- 
trast to  what  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana indicated,  the  head  of  NOAA 
testified  that  in  degree  day  terms,  this 
winter  is  6-percent  colder  than  it  was 
last  year. 

No.  2,  as  I  said,  there  are  more  eligi- 
ble people  for  the  program  this  year. 
We  have  approximately  10  percent 
more  people  in  the  country  who  are  el- 
igible by  income  for  this  program. 

Problem  No.  3  is,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  indicated, 
fuel  prices  are  up.  If  you  go  from  Oc- 
tober to  October  comparisons,  up  22 
percent  for  natural  gas.  up  21  percent 
for  fuel  oil,  up  16  percent  for  electric 
heat. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
said  that  States  can  take  money  out  of 
their  block  grants,  out  of  their  social 
service  and  community  block  grants, 
to  pay  for  additional  fuel  assistance  if 
they  want. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  the 
reason  they  are  not  going  to  do  that 
and  the  reason  that  they  have  in  fact 
been  shifting  some  money  the  other 
way  is  because  the  programs  now 
grouped  under  those  block  grants  were 
cut  from  $2.9  billion  last  year  to  $2.4 
billion  this  year. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  what  some 
of  those  programs  are  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  is  suggesting  we 
cut  in  order  to  pay  for  additional  fuel 
assistance. 

Food  assistance  for  kids.  Food  assist- 
ance and  nutrition  assistance  for 
senior  citizens.  Foster  care  programs. 
Child  abuse  program.  Home  health  as- 
sistance programs  to  pay  for  home 
health  care  to  prevent  people  from 
having  to  move  into  nursing  homes.  It 
costs  us  far  more  if  they  move  into  the 
nursing  homes  rather  than  take  care 
of  themselves  in  their  own  homes. 

Does  anybody  on  this  floor  really  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  cut  further  into 
programs  like  that?  Do  they  really  be- 
lieve that? 

I  would  suggest  that  is  not  a  compas- 
sionate or  sensible  way  to  go  about 
facing  up  to  the  duties  of  the  National 
Government. 

I  would  like  to  read  some  numbers 
because  I  think  they  are  very  reveal- 
ing. If  one  takes  the  average  house- 
hold cost  for  fuel  consumption  per 
month,  for  January  and  February,  and 
compares  it  to  the  maximum  SSI  pay- 
ment for  elderly  people  living  alone, 
we  have  some  very  interesting  num- 
bers. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  in- 
stance, the  average  household  expense 
for  fuel  is  $288  a  month  for  January 
and  February.  The  maximum  SSI  pay- 


ment for  a  single  person  is  $272.  That 
leaves  nothing  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary for  people  in  those  positions  to 
pay  for  anything  but  fuel. 

If  we  take  Indiana.  $240  per  month 
for  heating  expenditure.  $238  maxi- 
mum SSI.  That  leaves  them  with 
nothing. 

If  we  take  New  York,  $300  for  their 
coldest  month  expenditure  for  fuel. 
$301  maximum  SSI  payment,  that 
leaves  you  $1  to  live  on. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  we  take  Oregon,  there 
is  a  little  different  picture,  $181  is  the 
average  payment  for  fuel  per  month. 
$250  maximum  SSI  payment.  That 
gives  us  a  nice  fat  $17  a  week  to  live  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  household  expenses 
if  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  the  income  category  that  makes 
you  eligible  for  this  program. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  really  can 
afford  to  do  a  little  better  than  that. 
We  have  10  percent  more  eligibles  this 
year  than  last.  Fuel  prices  are  up  20 
percent  on  average  this  year  over  last. 
We  have  6-percent  higher  heating  con- 
sumption this  year  over  last.  If  you 
take  those  three  numbers  and  divide 
them  by  the  number  of  eligible  people, 
we  ought  to  have  in  this  proposal  $2.6 
billion,  not  the  $1,875  bill  we  have 
today.  1  would  suggest  those  from 
States  who  do  not  have  it  quite  so  cold 
have  some  problems  too  and  they  are 
going  to  want  the  Congress  to  take  a 
national  view  on  those  problems. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
national  view  on  ours  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  a  chart 
into  the  record  at  this  point  compar- 
ing energy  costs  with  maximum  SSI 
payments  and  indicating  the  amount 
left  over  for  living  expenses. 

ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  OOLDEST-MONTH  EXPENDITURE  FOR 
ENERGY  USED  IN  THE  HOME  BY  HOUSEHOLDS  UNDER 
125  PERCENT  OF  POVERTY  COMPARED  TO  MONTHLY 
MAXIMUM  SSI  PAYMENT  FOR  SINGLE  ELDERLY 
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Maiimum 

monthly  SSI 

Amount 

month 

enpendi- 

tore 

payment 

remaining 

Stale 

(sintle 
eWerly  living 

lor  other 

necessities 

indeoendent- 

(per  week) 

ly) 

Alituma 

190 

(238 

<$38 

Arizona 



86 

238 

<38 

Arkansas 

88 

238 

<38 

California 

70 

402 

<83 

(Mirado 

86 

293 

<52 

(imnectiait 

300 

340 

<10 

Delaware..  . 

2«0 

?38 

Noiriing 
<3? 

FIOfKll 

110 

238 

Georgia 

90 

238 
312 

<38 

Idaho 

240 

<18 

IHinois 

.„™....™«««. 

?83 

Varies 

Varies 

iNliana 

240 

238 

Nolhmt 
<3I 

Iowa 

113 

238 

Kansas 

105 

238 

<33 

Kentucky 

1?(1 

238 

<30 

Louisiana    . 

89 

238 

<38 

Maine 

28S 

248 

Nothing 

Maryland 

240 

238 

Nothing 

ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  COLDEST-MONTH  EXPENDITURE  FOR 
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125  PERCENT  OF  POVERTY  COMPARED  TO  MONTHLY 
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Maximum 

monthly  SSI 

payment 
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independent- 


Amount 
remaining 
lor  other 
necessities 
(per  week) 


Massachusetts .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississipoi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Netiraska 

Nevada 

Nevii  Hampshire.. 

Ne*  Jersey    

New  Mexico 
New  york 
North  Carolina .. 
North  Dakota  .. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina .. 
South  Dakota ... 
Tennessee 
I«us 


UM... 


Virginia         „.., 

Washington   _..._, 

West  Virginia , , 

Wisconsin      ,...„„. 

Wyoming      , 

District  ol  Columto.- 


300 
263 
288 

90 
103 

86 
109 
102 
285 
265 

99 
300 

91 
262 
105 

88 
181 
232 
300 

90 
272 

93 

90 

88 
290 

93 
181 
121 
280 

85 
159 
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262 
272 
238 
238 
238 
313 
285 
284 
261 
238 
301 
238 
238 
238 
317 
250 
270 
280 
238 
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238 
238 
248 
279 
238 
281 
238 
338 
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253 


<19 

Nothing 

Nothing 

3l 

<34 

<38 

<51 

<46 

Nothing 

Nothing 

<35 

<1 

<37 

Nothing 

<3! 

<57 

<17 

<10 

Nothing 

<38 

Nothing 

<3E 

<37 

<«0 

Nothing 

<36 

<25 

<30 

<15 

<43 

<24 


Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  do  come  from  a  State  that 
has  been  extremely  cold  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  acting  expedi- 
tiously in  reporting  this  resolution  to 
the  floor  and  also  the  one  that  is  going 
to  be  accompanying  it  on  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  this  year,  which  I 
think  is  equally  important. 

I  think  both  of  these  measures  ad- 
dress the  urgent  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  are  facing  and  they 
should  both  be  enacted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
low-income  home  energy  assistance 
program.  The  value  of  this  program 
has  been  demonstrated  again  this 
winter,  when  many  sections  of  the 
country  have  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  severe  weather  and  an  unfavorable 
economic  climate.  The  combined  ef- 
fects of  inflation  and  unemployment 
have  eliminated  the  ability  of  many 
family  budgets  to  absorb  higher  home 
heating  costs.  Compounding  this  prob- 
lem is  the  fact  that  January  1982  will 
probably  be  recbrded  as  the  coldest 
January  of  the  century,  once  all  of  the 
statistics  have  been  compiled.  Demand 
for  heating  energy  is  expected  to  be 
approximately  10  percent  above 
normal  for  the  winter,  with  heating  oil 
up  15.7  percent. 


It  is  expected  that  the  State  of 
Maryland  will  receive  $1.9  million  of 
the  $123  million  appropriated  by  this 
bill.  I  have  recently  completed  a  dis- 
trict tour  of  central  and  western  Mary- 
land and  many  constituents  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  the  fuel  assistance 
program  in  meeting  critical  heating 
needs.  This  bill  should  be  passed  in 
order  to  appropriate  the  full  amount 
authorized  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  unemployment.  I 
have  recently  traveled  to  all  portions 
of  Maryland's  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  which  is  currently  suffering 
from  an  unacceptable  high  jobless 
rate.  Major  industrial  employers  have 
had  prolonged  periods  of  reduced  op- 
erations and  the  layoffs  their  employ- 
ees have  suffered  have  adversely  af- 
fected the  economy  of  the  entire 
region. 

I  was  extremely  distressed  recently 
when  I  met  with  employees  of  the 
Maryland  Unemployment  Office  who 
were  about  to  be  laid  off  themselves. 
It  is  clearly  unwise  to  cut  back  on  the 
ability  of  the  unemployment  offices  to 
process  claims  for  benefits  swiftly  and 
efficiently  at  a  time  when  unprece- 
dented demands  for  services  will  be 
presented  to  the  unemployment  of- 
fices. 

I  am  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391,  which  will  allocate  additional 
funds  to  the  States  to  continue  the  op- 
erations of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance service  offices.  This  bill  will  also 
give  the  States  the  ability  to  use  these 
funds  to  improve  the  operations  of  em- 
ployment services.  This  flexibility  will 
help  the  States  provide  the  correct 
balance  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  those  in  need  of  income  main- 
tenance and  employment  services  to 
help  people  return  to  the  labor  force 
and  minimize  the  number  of  people 
who  need  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. I  look  forward  to  the  early  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

D  1630 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  indi- 
cated. This  law  no  longer  allows  the 
diversion  of  these  funds  for  persons 
who  are  in  nursing  homes  and  there- 
fore would  not  be  legitimately  expend- 
ing those  funds.  The  law  has  taken 
care  of  that.  We  are  straight  on  it.  We 
are  trying  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
people  who  are  at  the  lowest  end  of 
the  totem  pole  and  I  urge  you  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  number  of  charts  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  there  are 
good  objectives  by  the  people  who  are 
sponsoring  the  bill  today.  My  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  and  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
their  motives  are  good:  but  by  the 
same  token.  I  thirik  that  we  should 
look  at  some  of  the  problems  within 
this  bill. 

Now,  a  few  minutes  ago  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  asked  why  heat- 
ing bills  would  be  paid  in  June.  Well, 
over  at  HHS  this  is  known  as  the  heat- 
ing and  the  cooling  bill. 

I  think  since  we  are  paying  for  air- 
conditioning,  but  hear  about  people 
freezing,  and  under  this  bill  the 
energy  used  for  air-conditioning  can 
be  paid  for  as  well  as  for  heating,  per- 
haps we  should  take  a  lesson  from  the 
squirrels  and  save  some  of  the  nuts  for 
the  cold  weather. 

We  are  right  now  attempting  to  pass 
emergency  legislation  of  $123  million 
that  can  carry  over  to  help  people  in 
the  summer  pay  for  the  energy  to  air- 
condition  their  residences. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  least  $2Vi  million  was  paid  out  to 
the  tropical  islands  last  year  in  the 
summertime  under  this  bill;  apparent- 
ly it  would  have  been  for  air-condition- 
ing. I  would  not  know  why  heating 
money  would  go  to  the  tropical  is- 
lands. We  are  talking  about  Guam.  We 
are  talking  about  the  Virgin  Islands. 
And  others. 

We  are  also  talking  about  States 
such  as  Hawaii.  I  am  not  sure  why 
they  would  need  money  in  order  to 
pay  their  heating  bill  in  Hawaii.  They 
seem  to  be  quite  comfortable  and  we 
have  the  same  thing  as  far  as  Puerto 
Rico  is  concerned.  They  are  receiving 
funds  under  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  problem 
here,  and  we  need  to  realize  it.  There 
may  be  a  lesson  here  about  how  we 
have  come  to  have  over  a  trillion 
dollar  national  debt.  There  is  merit  to 
the  program,  but  we  go  overboard  so 
quickly.  Within  2  or  3  years,  we  are 
clear  out  of  proportion  to  where  we 
should  be. 

Now.  I  have  a  question,  and  perhaps 
our  ranking  minority  member  or  the 
chairman  could  answer  this.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  transfer  10  percent  of  the 
amount  that  a  State  receives  out  of 
this  energy  assistance  bill  for  other 
purposes? 

Would  the  chairman  be  able  to 
answer  that  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  possible  to  transfer  10.  percent  of 
the  funds  that  a  State  would  receive 
out  of  this  particular  energy  assistance 
program  into  other  programs? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Under  the  existing 
law,  that  could  take  place. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  an  idea  as  to  how  many 
dollars  were  transferred  in  this  past 
year? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  that  was  not  permitted  last  year. 
When  the  changes  were  made  in  this 
legislation,  it  was  permitted.  Last  year 
it  was  not  permitted. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Last  year  it 
was  not  permitted? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Not  permitted. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  So  this  year 
we  will  have  another  problem  on  our 
hands,  where  that  10  percent  can  be 
transferred  as  of  this  year. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Under  the  existing 
law,  it  can  be  transferred. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Does  that 
mean  that  perhaps  the  figure  in  the 
bill,  instead  of  being  $123  million. 
should  be  $99  million? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman,  I  believe  the  $123  mil- 
lion in  its  entirety  is  needed  and  will 
be  consumed.  The  winter  weather  that 
we  have  had  up  to  this  time  and  the 
weather  that  is  predicted  from  now  to 
the  15th  day  of  March,  in  my  opinion, 
will  consume  all  this  money. 

Knowing  the  gentleman  as  I  do,  and 
I  am  one  of  the  admirers  of  the  gentle- 
man, he  is  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
know  the  section  of  Ohio  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  from.  I  went  to  law  school  at 
Ohio  State,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  gen- 
tleman comes  from  a  right  cold  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  That  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  cold.  It  is  cold, 
indeed;  but  by  the  same  token,  the 
people  are  not  concerned  about  air- 
conditioning.  They  are  concerned 
about  that  cold  weather,  and  they 
want  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  the 
speed  with  which  they  brought  this 
particular  bill  to  the  floor.  This 
matter  is  important  to  a  great  number 
of  people  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  for  stating 
precisely  what  would  happen  if  trans- 
fers from  block  grants  were  made  into 
this  program.  As  has  been  said  here,  it 
is  possible  to  transfer  some  $200  mil- 
lion from  the  block  grant  programs 
into  fuel  assistance  programs.  But,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  has  detailed,  these  particular 
transfers   would   come    out    of   social 


services  and  community  services.  I  am 
sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  few  Members 
of  this  House  would  want  that  kind  of 
a  transfer  in  view  of  the  cuts  that 
have  already  been  made  in  those  par- 
ticular services. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  winter  weather  which  the  United 
States  experienced  in  January  was  the 
most  severe  in  this  century.  This,  of 
course,  has  produced  a  substantial 
strain  on  the  resources  of  the  energy 
assistance  program  which  is  designed 
to  provide  cash  and  in-kind  assistance 
to  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  As  de- 
tailed by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey),  without  the  fuel  assist- 
ance program  some  of  the  poor  and  el- 
derly would  have  to  use  a  sizable  part 
of  their  SSS  payment  for  energy  costs. 
These  people  could  end  up  with  fewer 
dollars  to  sustain  themselves  for  a  par- 
ticular month. 

These  are  the  people.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  I  think  are  struggling  to  meet  the 
higher  costs  associated  with  keeping 
warm  weather  as  have  been  detailed 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

In  December,  the  Congress  acceded 
to  the  administration's  desire  for 
budget  reductions  by  providing  in  the 
continuing  resolution  $1.75  billion  for 
the  energy  assistance  program.  This 
amount  represented  a  reduction  of  $98 
million  from  the  amount  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  a  reduction  of 
$123  million  from  the  amount  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1982.  It  has  become 
clear  that  those  reductions  have  to  be 
reversed  if  we  are  to  insure  the  States 
will  have  enough  money  to  sustain  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  The  record  cold,  coupled  with 
increased  energy  costs,  has  made  it  es- 
pecially difficult  for  thousands  of  poor 
Americans  to  meet  their  heating  bills. 
For  many  of  these  people,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  energy  assistance  program 
offers  the  only  realistic  alternative  to 
needless  suffering.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
perative that  the  program  be  given  the 
funds  necessary  to  operate  until  the 
weather  moderates. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  House, 
anyone  in  this  committee,  or  anyone 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
would  say  that  there  are  no  problems 
with  the  energy  assistance  program.  I 
might  very  well  support  the  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill).  I  think  perhaps  it  offers  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  this  program  has 
faced  in  the  past  years.  Some  of  those 
problems  might  very  well  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill). 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  clearly  indicate 


the  necessity  for  the  $123  million,  and 
I  hope  that  this  House  goes  along  with 
that  recommendation. 

C  1640 

AMENDMENT  OFfERED  BY  MR.  BROYHILL 

Mr.    BROYHILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broyhill: 
Page  2.  after  line  6.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
joint  resolution  shall  remain  available  only 
until  May  1.  1982. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  used,  obligated, 
or  expended  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
2604(f).  2605(k).  2607(bKl).  or  2607(b)(2)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981;  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  supple- 
mental payments  after  May  1.  1982  to 
households  or  home  heating  suppliers  for 
reimbursement  of  heating  costs. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  unprinted  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  392.  My  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  amendment  would 
minimize  the  impact  of  this  bill  on  the 
$98  billion  fiscal  year  1982  budget  defi- 
cit. 

My  amendment  would  insure  these 
$123  million  in  extra  heating  assist- 
ance funds  are  not  transferred  by 
HHS  or  the  States  to  ineligible  per- 
sons or  nonenergy  programs  and  are 
not  distributed  as  summertime  surplus 
payments  beyond  May  1,  1982. 

Several  States  may  be  in  a  bind  and 
need  extra  fuel  assistance  funds  before 
the  severe  winter  weather  ends,  as  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  ably  deter- 
mined. My  amendment  would  in  no 
way  affect  those  States.  In  addition, 
my  amendment  would  not  affect  allot- 
ments for  cooling  assistance  programs 
in  Sunbelt  States. 

However,  my  amendment  would 
insure  this  $123  million  is  targeted  to 
all  those  States  with  genuine  short- 
ages. For  example,  as  of  January  31. 
1982,  a  surplus  of  $175  million  in  Fed- 
eral fuel  assistance  funds  remained 
unobligated  and  unexpended  by  the 
States.  And  under  the  Reconciliation 
Act,  States  already  may  add  $257  mil- 
lion from  other  block  grants  to  fund 
their  fuel  assistance  shortages. 

Finally,  the  fiscal  year  1981  fuel  as- 
sistance program  had  a  $139  million 
surplus,  and  26  States  made  more  than 
$100  million  in  summertime  surplus 
heating  payments  unrelated  to  crisis 
need.  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  alone  handed  out  $48  mil- 
lion in  summertime  surplus  boondog- 
gles. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  budget 
impact  and  insure  these  funds  go  only 
to  the  needy,  my  amendment  would 
prohibit  summertime  surplus  heating 
assistance  payments  and  distribution 
of  these  funds  for  purposes  unrelated 
to  heating  needs. 
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This  $123  million  supplemental 
busts  President  Reagan's  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  and  is  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

My  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  amend- 
ment would  minimize  the  budget 
impact  and  insure  these  funds  are 
made  available  quickly  to  those  in 
need— and  not  to  those  who  request 
summertime  surpluses  or  funds  for 
nonheating  purposes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  my 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  my  amendment  is 
intended  to  do  is  to  address  some  of 
these  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed during  the  debate  here.  No.  1, 
whether  or  not  the  funds  would  be 
available  after  the  heating  season: 
that  is,  funds  being  expended  in  the 
summertime  for  so-called  energy  as- 
sistance or  heating  assistance.  What 
this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
close  that  loophole. 

Also,  there  has  been  a  concern  ex- 
pressed here  that  States  might  trans- 
fer these  funds— funds  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  for  energy  assistance- 
transfer  these  to  other  purposes.  So 
my  amendment  would  also  close  that 
loophole,  and  require  that  the  States 
expend  these  funds  for  their  adver- 
tised purpose— for  energy  assistance. 

My  amendment  is  prompted  by  sev- 
eral concerns  that  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  as  well  as  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Members.  For  example, 
last  year  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  media  reported  that  as  many  as 
26  States  had  surpluses  in  their  fiscal 
year  1981  heating  assistance  programs, 
and  some  States  distributed  as  much 
as  $48  million  in  surplus  heating  pay- 
ments in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  In 
my  own  State  of  North  Carolina,  a 
constituent  reported  to  me  that  the 
State  was  making  college  students  who 
were  living  in  their  dormitories  eligible 
for  the  program. 

I  might  point  out  that  after  an  in- 
vestigation was  started  the  State  did 
rescind  and  changed  its  rule  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, it  is  his  intention  that  no  part  of 
the  $123  million  that  is  before  the 
House  today  can  be  uf  "d  for  air-condi- 
tioning after  May  1.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Also  that  no  part  of 
this  $123  million  can  be  transferred  to 
any  of  the  other  block  grant  programs. 
Mr.  BROYHILL.NThat  would  be  cor- 
rect also.  That  would  not  prohibit  any 
transfer  of  the  moneys  already  appro- 
priated. But  since  this  program  is  a 
supplemental  intended  to  be  for 
energy  assistance,  it  would  seem  to  me 
it  would  be  our  intent  that  it  would  be 
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used   for   that   purpose 
these  other  purposes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Further,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  no  part  of  the  $123  mil- 
lion would  carry  over  into  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  change  the  date  from  May  1  to  May 
31?  If  he  does,  I  would  recommend  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte), 
the  ranking  minority  member,  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  we  get  a  state- 
ment from  over  here,  maybe  we  have  a 
deal. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thought  we  did  have 
a  deal.  I  was  going  to  move  to  make 
the  date  May  31. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think 
there  should  be  hearings  by  the  au- 
thorization committees,  and  I  think 
that  we  should  have  some  oversight 
hearings. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  date  be 
changed  from  May  1  to  May  31. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  would  have  no 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  modification  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
hill i. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broyhill: 
Strike  "May  1,  1982,"  and  insert  -May  31. 
1982,"  in  both  instances  where  it  appears. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire,  were  there  two 
dates  involved? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Both  dates;  that  is 
right. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Conte)  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  be  modified,  as  report- 
ed? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's effort  to  try  to  attack  some  of 
the  problems  that  could  prevent  this 
bill  from  passing,  but  I  wonder,  and 
perhaps  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts can  help  on  this,  would  this  in 
any  way  put  up  an  obstacle  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  and  the  situation  we 
have  seen  in  the  Northern  States 
where  fuel  oil  dealers  with  huge  ac- 
counts receivable  are  paid  throughout 
the  summer,  just  as  the  paperwork 
catches  up,  and  as  people  snowed 
under  with  bills  get  out  from  under 
those? 


We  have  had  people  who  have  re- 
ceived assistance  in  June  and  July  to 
pay  past  bills.  In  other  words  that 
whole  negotiating  process  does  go  on 
throughout  the  summer.  The  lan- 
guage would  seem  to  me  to  conceiv- 
ably prevent  that  from  happening. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mof.'^ett  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  The  intent  of 
this  amendment  is  to  do  precisely 
what  we  did.  I  believe  it  was.  2  fiscal 
years  ago,  and  the  intent  at  that  time 
was  to  encourage  the  States  to  design 
their  program  so  that  the  assistance 
was  given  during  the  heating  season, 
and  that  the  programs  were  brought 
to  a  close  in  a  timely  way  and  not  ex- 
tended throughout  the  year.  That  is 
the  intent  here,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  States  would  be  on  notice  and 
would  not  have  a  program  such  as  to 
have  money  being  expended  through- 
out the  summer  season. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  have  no  desire 
to  belabor  this  point,  except  I  think  it 
might  be  important,  because  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  wants  to  encour- 
age a  rash  of  spending  on  the  last  2  or 
3  days  before  the  date  that  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  might  point  out 
that  whatever  date  you  pick,  you  have 
that  particular  problem.  May  1,  which 
I  had  in  the  original  amendment,  or 
April  1.  or  whatnot. 

I  think  what  really  all  of  this  points 
out  is  the  need  for  the  authorizing 
committee  to  do  some  work  on  this 
program.  We  cannot  answer  all  these 
questions  in  an  amendment  on  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  just  1  second  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  point,  but  I  am  still 
concerned.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  will 
get  involved  in  this  discussion.  Our  dis- 
tricts are  adjoining;  similar  situations. 

My  impression  is  that  our  people  go 
through  that  whole  process  and  that 
business  throughout  the  summer.  I 
would  not  want  to  see  us  pass  this  and 
cut  off  that  process. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Two  things:  This 
amendment  only  applies  to  the  $123 
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million.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  $1,752 
million  that  has  already  passed  the 
House.  In  discussing  this  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  I  raised 
that  point;  that  I  was  very,  very  con- 
cerned about  bills  from  energy  vendors 
coming  in  the  very  last  couple  of 
months,  and  people  may  get  them  in 
June.  That  is  why  we  wanted  that  to 
go  to  May  31. 

So  on  the  great  bulk  of  it  we  are 
going  to  be  all  right  anyway. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  following  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  like  this  2 
years  ago  there  was  a  heat  wave  in 
Dallas,  and  more  people  died  in  2 
weeks  in  Dallas  than  ever  froze  to 
death  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  one  reason  that  lan- 
guage has  not  been  in  there  since. 

I  think  the  authorizing  committee 
has  looked  at  this.  We  should  also  be 
concerned  about  heat  problems.  Heat 
stroke  and  dehydration  is  a  very  seri- 
ous thing  people  cannot  get  away  from 
as  easy  as  putting  on  coats,  and  this 
$123  million  we  are  providing  is  be- 
cause the  amount  of  money  provided 
in  the  substitute  that  was  adopted  in 
December  was  not  sufficient  and  the 
people  are  going  to  have  heat  prob- 
lems next  summer.  They  have  in- 
creases in  their  bills,  too. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  with  cooling 
bills  have  problems  because  they  were 
cut  back  in  the  same  substitute  that 
cut  back  the  people  that  are  having 
heating  bill  problems.  So  what  this 
amendment  would  do  is  take  this  $123 
million,  use  it  only  for  people  who 
have  heating  problems,  and  then  when 
summer  comes  we  will  not  have  any  of 
that  money  available  to  those  who 
were  cut  back  by  the  substitute  with 
their  cooling  bills.  So  why  should  this 
be  limited  to  those  who  have  heating 
bills  instead  of  spreading  it  across  the 
board,  unless  we  are  going  to  come 
back  with  another  supplemental  in  the 
summer  to  take  care  of  the  cooling 
problem.  The  same  energy  costs  that 
went  up  for  those  with  heat  problems, 
it  has  also  gone  up— electric  bills  have 
gone  up  16  percent— they  are  going  to 
have  trouble. 

D  1650 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  the  history 
that  he  recites.  I  think  as  a  practical 
matter,  on  the  floor  today,  that  the 


gentleman's  amendment  does  no  great 
harm  because  it  does  assure  Members 
that  there  will  be  none  of  these  funds 
which  will  move  into  the  other  pro- 
grams, and  so  we  will  not  have,  in  es- 
sence, a  back  door  replenishment  of 
some  of  the  programs  even  though 
some  of  us  might  think  that  would  be 
useful. 

So,  the  gentleman  is  correct  on  his 
point.  I  think  the  other  sections  of  the 
amendment  make  it  advisable  to  adopt 
it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  essence,  it 
changes  the  distribution  between 
heating  and  cooling.  That  is  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Members  ought 
to  be  aware  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  appropriate  number  of 
words,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  engage  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  in 
just  a  tiny  bit  of  colloquy,  and  ask  him 
about  his  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  approximate  17 
States  which  the  Department  of  HHS 
has  indicated  to  us  have  already  regis- 
tered their  intent  to  transfer  funds 
out  of  this  program  which  has  already 
been  appropriated,  is  there  anything 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  them  from  transferring 
up  to  $2(K)  million  out  of  the  energy 
block  grant  and  allot  them  to  other 
programs,  and  then  draw  on  the  $123 
million  that  is  being  appropriated 
here? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  possibil- 
ity would  still  exist  that  the  States 
could  transfer  out  of  this  moneys  that 
have  been  heretofore  appropriated 
and  then  use  this  money? 

Well,  that  is  still  a  possibility,  but 
there  is  no  way  that  I  can  get  at  that 
kind  of  loophole  in  this  particular  bill. 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  thank  him  for  his 
answer. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mrs.  Heckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
and  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  for  their  leadership  on 
this  issue.  But,  I  wish  also  to  point  out 
to  the  House  that  there  is  an  available 
supply  of  collected  funds  which  could 
be  diverted  to  finance  low-income 
energy  assistance. 

The  GAO  in  its  report  commented 
on  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
need  to  resolve  the  billions  of  dollars 
in  alleged  oil  pricing  violations.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  $500  million  in 


an  escrow  account  which  cannot  be 
paid  to  aggrieved  customers  because 
they  cannot  be  identified.  These  funds 
are  in  escrow  and  could  be  diverted  to 
low-income  energy  assistance,  as  I 
have  proposed  in  H.R.  5290,  which  I 
introduced  last  November. 

I  support  the  legislation  today,  but  I 
think  that  if  we  are  going  to  collect 
these  funds,  they  should  be  available 
to  the  United  States,  that  we  should 
not  only  look  to  overpayments  in 
social  security  or  food  stamps  or  misdi- 
rections and  transfers  in  low-income 
energy,  but  recapature  the  funds  of 
the  major  oil  producers  who  have  not 
repaid  the  Government  for  their  over- 
charges and  violations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  authorizing 
committee  would  schedule  hearings  on 
that  issue  so  that  funds  that  could  be 
made  available  this  minute,  sitting  in 
the  Treasury,  without  mandate  of  the 
Congress,  could  be  diverted  to  the 
problems  we  are  confronting  on  this 
floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  392, 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  I  ask  them  to 
support  my  legislation,  H.R.  5290,  the 
Low-Income  Energy  Trust  Fund  Act, 
which  would  finance,  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government  or  the  taxpayer,  low- 
income  energy  assistance  and  weather- 
ization  for  years  to  come. 

Following  this  vote,  we  will  be  asked 
to  approve  House  Joint  Resolution 
391,  a  second  urgent  supplement  ap- 
propriation for  the  Labor  Department 
to  support  State  unemployment  of- 
fices and  services.  In  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  State  division  of 
employment  security  has  announced 
plans  to  lay  off  515  employees  and 
close,  or  consolidate,  offices  in  11  com- 
munities—including Pall  River— be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  funds.  Ironical- 
ly, the  need  to  keep  these  offices  open, 
and  to  retain  the  services  of  the  job 
placement  and  training  personnel  who 
work  in  them,  has  rarely  been  more 
urgent. 

The  unemployed  cannot  pay  their 
bills  and  during  this  unusually  severe 
winter  heating  bills  must  be  paid  or 
people  will  freeze.  But  the  unem- 
ployed will  have  increasing  difficulties 
finding  new  jobs  if  we,  in  the  Con- 
gress, allow  State  employment  agen- 
cies across  this  country  to  lay  off  job 
counselors  or  to  close  their  -ioors  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds. 

These  emergency  appropriations  are 
needed  now  so  that  the  unemployed 
have  trained,  professional  help  for 
finding  jobs  and  receiving  benefits 
while  they  search  for  new  employ- 
ment. 

We  have  not  the  time  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  become  bogged  down  in 
budgetary  disputes  when  thousands  of 
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truly  needy  families  face  the  prospect 
of  no  heat  the  rest  of  this  winter. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  both  of  these 
emergency  funding  resolutions  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting both  of  these  measures. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
one  thing  ought  to  be  clear.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  stated  that 
there  are  17  States  that  have  filed 
plans  to  transfer  some  of  this  money.  I 
want  to  point  out  for  the  record  that 
those  17  States  filed  those  plans  im- 
mediately after  reconciliation,  long 
before  the  winter  or  anything  else. 
They  did  it  because  they  wanted  to 
protect  themselves.  If  it  was  a  very 
mild  winter,  they  could  use  the  money. 
They  did  use  the  money  for  home 
heating.  Of  course,  we  all  know  what 
happened  this  winter. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill),  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  that 
the  objection  is  not  timely, 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
addressing  my  remarks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  and  if  he  is  here, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller).  I  really  think  that  in  a  way 
we  must  be  dealing  with  two  different 
worlds  here,  because  I  know  my 
friends  who  spoke  against  this  bill  are 
sincere  in  their  efforts  to  try  and  cut 
out  wasteful  spending. 

But  where  we  come  from,  at  least, 
there  is  enormous  hardship.  I  certain- 
ly cannot  defend  every  single  aspect  of 
this  program,  but  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  when  people  in  need  turn  for 
help,  be  it  from  this  or  the  health 
bills,  or  whatever,  they  find  very  little 
of  it,  and  I  certainly  do  not  find  a 
great  deal  of  cheating  and  fraud  and 
abuse  in  this  particular  type  of  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  focus  on 
and  attack  this  kind  of  program,  we 
ought  to  realize  that  we  are  talking 
about  chickenfeed  compared  to  the 
enormity  of  the  tax  cut  and  the  enor- 
mity of  the  defense  increase.  You 
know,  it  is  nice  to  separate  those 
things  out  and  pretend  they  are  ex- 
tremely separate  and  they  are  not  part 
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of  the  same  budget,  but  the  $800  bil- 
lion or  so  of  tax  cuts  over  5  years  is  a 
form  of  spending,  as  we  all  know;  as  is 
the  $1.5  trillion  on  defense. 

It  is  unfortunate,  when  we  turn  our 
sights  on  cutting  spending,  we  focus,  it 
seems  to  me,  so  frequently  on  a  pro- 
gram like  this.  Should  we  improve  it? 
Of  course,  but  as  Mr.  Conte  has  said 
so  eloquently,  and  as  our  great  chair- 
man, Mr.  Natcher,  pointed  out,  there 
is  a  documented  need  in  at  least  most 
of  the  country  for  this  money. 

Now,  again  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  we  are  only  bringing  these 
funds  up  to  last  years  figures  and  the 
level  provided  for  in  last  year's  recon- 
ciliation bill.  We  are  not  doing  any- 
thing extraordinary.  This  does  not 
represent  any  great  new  spending,  and 
in  many  cases,  we  are  really  talking 
about  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

It  might  seem  melodramatic,  but  we 
are  in  fact  talking  about  the  difference 
between  life  and  death.  Our  country 
has  not  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
studying  hypothermia,  but  the  British 
have,  and  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
how  to  measure  and  analyze  hypother- 
mia, and  we  are  finding  out  that  it  can 
occur  below  70*  F.  At  least,  prelimi- 
nary analyses  show  that  it  has  been 
occurring  this  winter  to  a  great  extent 
and  it  represents  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem for  the  elderly. 

The  subcommittee  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair  just  held  a  hearing  in 
Philadelphia  and  found  that  there 
were  at  least  6,600  families  that  are 
without  heat,  totally  unable  to  pay 
their  fuel  bills.  Who  testified  to  that? 
The  president  of  the  local  gas  utility. 
The  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas 
Works  in  most  eloquent  testimony  said 
that  their  unpaid  bills  in  that  compa- 
ny rose  from  $5  million  last  year  to 
$15  million  this  year,  and  they  know 
that  there  are  thousands  of  families 
who  are  unable  to  pay  their  bills. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  begin  to 
realize  that  this  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us.  The  President's  program, 
just  released,  would  cut  fuel  assistance 
by  30  percent,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
spoken  in  support  of  this  bill  to  use 
their  influence,  fleeting  though  it  may 
be,  to  attempt  to  change  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Institute's  analysis  shows 
that  food  stamp  recipients  would  lose 
$5.25  for  every  $10  received  in  energy 
assistance,  over  $200  million  a  year  if 
the  President's  program  goes  through. 
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So  I  think  it  is  time  to  put  this 
whole  fuel  assistance  thing  into  per- 
spective. 

I  recall,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Livingston),  that  no  great 
analysis  went  into  the  $12  billion  in  oil 


tax  breaks  that  were  voted,  that  will 
benefit  certainly  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana and  others  much  more  than  they 
will  States  like  mine.  I  do  not  recall 
the  kind  of  scrutiny  going  into  those 
oil  tax  breaks  of  $12  billion  when  we 
voted  them  not  too  long  ago.  I  wish  we 
had  that  kind  of  scrutiny. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  1  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  making  an  important  state- 
ment. I  just  want  to  read  for  the  gen- 
tleman that  public  assistance,  social 
services.  AFDC,  SSI.  title  20.  the 
earned  income  tax  credit,  low-income 
energy  assistance  in  child  welfare  pro- 
grams in  1981  accounted  for  3.3  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  Of  that  amount, 
low-income  energy  assistance  was  a 
fraction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dow^ney  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moffett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  we  spend  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  listening  to  the 
welfare  mother  on  the  line  who  may 
or  may  not  have  abused  food  stamps, 
of  the  few  college  students  who  may 
or  may  not  have  gotten  these  benefits 
when  they  deserved  them,  and  we 
spend  absolutely  no  time,  as  the  gen- 
tleman pointed  out,  dealing  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  people  who  are 
cold  in  this  country  and  have  no  place 
else  to  go  but  the  Federal  Government 
for  relief.  That  is  the  issue  here,  and 
the  preposterousness  with  which  we 
address  this  issue,  and  the  amount  of 
scrutiny  is  totally  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  and  the  costs  of  this  program 
vis-a-vis  other  programs.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. You  would  think  that  some  of 
our  friends,  for  public  relations  rea- 
sons, would  do  that,  given  the  fact 
that  the  polls  show  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities of  Americans  think  the  Presi- 
dent's program  favors  only  the  rich 
and  does  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  would  seize 
upon  this. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  just  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  say  that  I  am  very  much  in 
support  of  the  supplemental  low- 
income  fuel  program.  I  would  say  also 
to  my  colleague,  coming  from  Con- 
necticut this  morning,  realizing  and 
campaigning  in  that  State,  it  is  neces- 
sary and  it  is  needed  to  alleviate  undue 
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hardship  for  older  people,  of  which  we 
have  many  more  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Congress  ap- 
propriated $123  million  less  than  was 
authorized  in  the  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  for  the  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance program.  However,  the  unex- 
pectedly cold  winter  led  many  States 
to  use  up  their  funds  at  a  faster  rate 
than  anticipated.  This  action  of  the 
House  is  designed  to  meet  the  poten- 
tial problem  of  States  running  out  of 
money  before  the  end  of  the  winter 
heating  season. 

The  Commerce  Department  reports 
that  this  winter  has  been  the  coldest 
in  this  century.  As  a  result,  the 
demand  for  energy  to  heat  homes  has 
been  running  about  7  percent  above  an 
average  winter. 

Connecticut  will  receive  $36.2  mil- 
lion from  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  low-income  individuals  with 
their  heating  bills.  The  action  taken 
today  will  free  another  $2.5  million  for 
use  by  Connecticut  citizens. 

To  date  30,000  households  in  Con- 
necticut have  been  served  by  the  pro- 
gram; $10  million  has  been  spent  to 
serve  these  households.  The  State  ex- 
pects 75,000  of  an  eligible  population 
of  130.000  to  apply  for  aid. 

Given  the  severity  of  the  weather,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  House  move  so 
early  in  the  session  to  meet  the  heat- 
ing problems  our  citizens  will  face  this 
year. 

This  action  is  necessary.  This  action 
is  needed.  It  will  eliminate  unneces- 
sary suffering  by  our  growing  number 
of  older  citizens. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  thank  him 
for  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  remind  our  colleagues 
that  in  the  past  this  program  has  been 
dealt  with  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  this 
body.  Once  again,  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  leadership  of  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and  my 
other  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND)  and,  of  course.  Chairman 
Natcher.  We  have  to  remember  this  a 
program  that  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  energy  policy.  The  point 
was  that  as  oil  prices  went  up,  and  as 
windfall  profit  taxes  went  up,  this  pro- 
gram would  be  there  because  the  prob- 
lems that  were  going  to  result  from 
those  energy  price  increases  were 
really  a  national  responsibility. 

I  think  this  problem  of  poverty  is  a 
national  responsibility.  I  really  do  re- 
spect the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shannon  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moffett 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  my  colleagues 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana  have 
been  perfectly  consistent  in  their 
views  on  this.  I  respect  those  views 
and  we  all  want  these  programs  to 
work  efficiently  and  work  well,  and  we 
will  work  with  you  to  see  to  it  that 
they  do  work  efficiently. 

But  we  are  the  body  that  is  supposed 
to  be  closest  to  the  people.  The  mes- 
sage we  are  getting  from  the  people 
that  we  represent,  whether  we  be 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  is  that  this 
is  an  important  program  to  help  our 
constituents  make  these  transitions, 
and  they  are  still  undergoing  transi- 
tions to  higher  energy  costs. 

The  needs  are  very  great.  While  we 
are  going  to  be  focusing  much  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  on  budget  fig- 
ures and  deficits,  and  big,  large  num- 
bers, I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  for 
us  to  sit  back  and  say:  Is  this  program 
appropriate?  Is  it  working?  If  we  ask 
ourselves  those  questions,  at  least 
from  our  perspective.  I  think  it  is 
working  and  it  is  one  that  is  worthy  of 
our  support,  all  of  our  support. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to  say  that 
all  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken, 
all  of  the  past  speakers  have  made 
some  excellent  points,  and  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  In 
fact,  he  has  I  think  enlightened  us  all 
on  the  purpose  of  this  program.  I  do 
not  disagree  with  anything  he  said. 

I  would  simply  add  that  it  is  also  the 
purpose  of  all  of  us  here  in  this  body 
not  to  unnecessarily  waste  taxpayer 
dollars.  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
concede  that  point.  My  purpose  is  not 
to  take  heat  away  from  the  people 
who  are  truly  in  need,  but  simply  to 
make  sure  that  a  program  is  function- 
ing and  functioning  efficiently. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  and  I  know 
that  he  is  convinced  that  his  position 
would  not  result  in  money  being  taken 
away  from  people  who  need  heat.  But 
I  think  it  would,  and  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  intend  that. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  I 
think  he  raises  a  very  legitimate  con- 
cern, and  that  is  why  I  think  it  appro- 
priate for  us  to  adopt  the  suggestions 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na, because  none  of  us  want  to  see  an 
indiscriminate  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  for  any  purposes  if  they  are 
not  justified.  I  think  the  amendment 


of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
improves  the  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Natcher  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moffett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  as  I  understand  now  we 
have  probably  two  speakers  left, 
before  moving  the  previous  question, 
certainly  we  want  to  hear  from  these 
Members.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
go  to  the  next  bill,  the  emergency  bill 
on  employment  services,  and  finish  it 
by  6  o'clock.  We  should  finish  the  next 
bill  by  6  o'clock.  I  have  no  unanimous 
consent  request.  I  just  wanted  to  call 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  particular  il- 
lusions about  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure. But  I  do  want  to  say  it  is  not 
going  to  pass  with  my  vote. 

I  do  want  to  focus  some  attention  on 
why  I  take  that  position,  because  it  is 
not  because  I  do  not  understand  the 
problem,  and  I  do  not  think  other 
people  who  have  opposed  it  oppose  it 
because  they  do  not  understand  the 
problem.  In  fact,  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  got  together  with  a  number  of  social 
service  agencies  in  my  district  that  are 
responsible  for  administering  this  pro- 
gram in  my  area,  and  they  were  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  there  might 
not  be  enough  funds  to  get  by  in  the 
winter.  We  sat  down  and  came  up  with 
a  combination  of  funds  through  this 
program  and  a  combination  of  local 
funds,  and  we  now  believe,  in  my  area 
anyhow,  that  we  are  going  to  have  suf- 
ficient money  to  get  through  the 
winter.  In  other  words,  we  put  togeth- 
er a  program  to  meet  the  particular 
problem,  and  I  think  that  is  needed 
around  the  country. 

I  think  I  can  have  concern  for  the 
problem  and  yet  question  this  pro- 
gram. Why  do  I  question  the  program? 
Because  in  reality  the  real  arguments 
here  are  in  large  part  economic.  This 
is  the  case  of  Congress  spending 
money  that  tiiis  administration  says  it 
does  not  need. 

Is  the  administration  being  hard- 
hearted or  coldhearted  by  making  that 
statement?  Absolutely  not.  The  admin- 
istration has  not  had  one  State  that 
has  told  them  that  their  share  of  the 
$1,752  billion  is  not  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  under  this  pro- 
gram. Nobody  has  said  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  money  at  this 
point.  Therefore,  they  have  to  assume 


that  there  will  be  enough  money  with 
just  what  has  already  been  appropri- 
ated. 

Also,  I  think  we  have  to  take  a  look 
at  this  whole  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  all  the  things  we  have  been 
hearing  in  the  last  few  days  about 
massive  deficits  in  Government.  We 
have  all  heard  the  cry  of  the  blues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  about  the 
fact  that  we  have  these  massive  defi- 
cits coming  up  and  we  do  not  under- 
stand how  it  ever  came  about.  It  must 
be  the  administrations  fault  because 
we  have  huge  deficits  facing  us. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  administra- 
tion is  telling  us  that  the  money  is  not 
needed,  they  do  not  need  to  spend  this 
money,  and  yet  we  are  going  to  shove 
$123  million  down  their  throats.  It  just 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  to  start 
taking  a  look  at  the  issue  and  be 
counted  right  here  on  this  issue  about 
those  big  deficits.  Here  is  a  program 
that  in  the  4  years  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence. 4  fiscal  years  that  it  has  been  in 
existence,  the  cost  of  the  programs 
have  gone  up  by  484  percent.  That  is  a 
120-percent  increase  a  year. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  percentages 
used  here  today.  We  have  heard  how 
much  the  price  of  oil  has  gone  up, 
what  percentage  has  gone  up  on  the 
number  of  recipients  and  so  on.  but 
nobody  has  contended  that  anything 
in  the  inflationary  factors  or  in  the 
cost  factors  have  gone  up  by  484  per- 
cent in  the  course  of  4  years. 
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And  yet  that  is  what  the  increases  in 
this  program  have  been.  That  is  Fed- 
eral spending  out  of  control.  That  is 
what  produces  massive  deficits.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  we  recognize  it 
when  it  faces  us.  When  you  have  got  a 
situation  where  the  administration  is 
telling  us  that  they  do  not  need  the 
money,  that  no  one  has  requested  this 
money,  then  I  think  it  becomes  very, 
very  problematical  for  this  Congress 
to  step  in  and  say,  •Well,  take  it 
anyway:  we  are  going  to  spend  it 
anyway  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
you  need  it." 

We  cannot  afford  to  go  on  with  mas- 
sive increases  in  Federal  spending  and 
not  recognize  that  those  are  going  to 
produce  huge  deficits.  That  is  precise- 
ly what  has  happened.  That  is  precise- 
ly what  is  going  to  continue  to  happen 
so  long  as  we  come  to  this  floor  and 
foist  upon  administrations  money  that 
they  say  they  do  not  really  need. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  able  to  harness  some  of  that 
indignation  and  anger  that  he  has  for 
the  increase  in  this  program  for  the 
defense  budget  when  that  program 
comes  to  the  floor,  because  I  think 
that  the  argument  that  the  gentleman 


has  just  made  could  be  applied  to  a 
program  which  will  increase  by  just 
about  the  same  magnitude  in  just 
about  the  same  timeframe,  over  the 
next  4  or  5  years,  and  we  will  be  look- 
ing to  him  to  give  to  us  the  same  kinds 
of  arguments  that  perhaps  we  can  use 
in  a  close  scrutiny  of  that  program  be- 
cause its  impact  is  about  100  times  the 
one  that  this  one  is  upon  the  overall 
economy  of  our  country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement,  and  certainly  I 
intend  to  scrutinize  the  defense 
budget.  I  do  think  that  some  of  the  de- 
fense spending  that  is  being  proposed 
is  a  little  too  high,  given  the  fact  that 
we  have  these  kinds  of  deficits.  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  scrutinize  it. 

But  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
at  the  time  when  many  of  these  pro- 
grams we  are  talking  about,  this  pro- 
gram being  a  part  of  it,  that  484  per- 
cent, at  a  time  when  those  programs 
were  increasing  over  a  25-year  period 
by  1,500  percent,  the  defense  budget 
during  that  same  period  of  time  rose 
by  about  200  percent.  So  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  amount 
of  increases  that  have  gone  over  a  25- 
year  period  in  particular  areas  of 
spending.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do 
need  to  focus  on  some  of  these  pro- 
grams that  have  been  rising  the  fast- 
est. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Markey  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  are  some  interven- 
ing historical  factors,  though,  that 
have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  price  of  oi)  and  gas,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  situation  in  Iran,  the  oil  de- 
control bill,  the  natural  gas  deregula- 
tion bill,  all  these  bills  that  came 
through  Congress  since  the  inception 
of  this  program.  And  to  discount  those 
measures  and  to  almost  allocate  them 
to  conditions  that  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  this  Congress  is  really  unrealis- 
tic. 

I  mean  the  people  out  there  who  are 
in  these  low-income  categories,  are 
completely  subject  to  economic  reali- 
ties that  are  beyond  their  control  in 
the  world  economy  and  to  decisions 
that  are  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
increases  which  are  now  being  tried  to 
be  accounted  for,  the  increase  in  the 
budget  allocation  in  this  area,  are  just 
natural  consequences  of  those  deci- 
sions that  we  made  here  in  Congress, 
decisions  that  were  made  in  Abu 
Dhabi.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  criti- 
cism to  be  made  oi  the  program  that 
there  have  been  indiscriminate  in- 
creases. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  take  my  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  will  reverse  his  argument  on 
him.  I  would  say  that  some  of  those 
same  factors  exist  in  the  defense 
budget,  that  there  are  massive  in- 
creases in  Soviet  spending  for  defense 
armaments,  and  so  on,  and  some  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  to  increase 
the  defense  budget  are  also  related  to 
factors  that  are  outside  of  this  body  to 
make  a  determination. 

So  insofar  as  the  gentleman  makes 
that  argument  for  the  program  he  is 
talking  about,  I  would  ask  him  to  look 
at  the  defense  budget  in  light  of  some 
of  the  realities  around  the  world. 

I  would  also  make  the  point  that  re- 
gardless of  some  of  these  outside  fac- 
tors, we  are  still  talking  about  a  mas- 
sive increase  when  you  talk  about  Fed- 
eral spending  going  up  by  484  percent 
in  one  program  alone,  and  I  still  would 
contend  that  that  contributes  to  the 
massive  budget  deficits  that  we  are 
now  faced  with.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
get  this  economy  in  order. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
for  low-income  energy  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the 
severe  cold  weather  and  the  dramatic 
increase  in  gas  and  fuel  oil  costs  have 
made  this  particular  legislation  neces- 
sary. 

In  fact,  last  year  with  the  same  ap- 
propriation that  will  be  attained  with 
this  supplemental,  nearly  all  the 
funds,  save  $29  million,  were  used  for 
fuel  assistance  and  that  was  one  of  the 
warmest  in  the  last  100  years. 

This  year,  our  actions  have  set  an 
authorization  that  is  nearly  $372  mil- 
lion below  the  previous  $2,247  billion 
commitment  level  under  the  windfall 
profit  tax  program. 

This  year  the  degree  days  of  heating 
are  20  percent  above  the  average. 

And  gas  and  oil  cost  increases  are  20 
to  30  percent  higher  than  last  year. 

When  we  passed  the  windfall  profits 
tax  we  made  a  commitment  to  people 
that  some  of  the  funds,  in  fact  a  sub- 
stantially greater  amount,  should  have 
been  made  available  to  ease  the 
impact.  Now  last  summers  reconcilia- 
tion process  leveled  that  program  at 
1.875—1  feel  inappropriately  and  un- 
fairly. Congress  compounded  that 
when  the  December  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  underfunded  by  $123  million. 
Today  some  advocates  would  have  us 
deny  the  level  of  support   they  sup- 
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Dorted   last  summer   in   light   of   the  body  gets  on  board.  The  prophecy  has    •  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 

coldest  winter  in  100  years.  been  self-fulfilled.                                        er.  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 

Commonsense  would  seem  to  dictate  And  so  an  energy  welfare  plan  has    Resolution  392.  Although  $77  million 

adeauate  support  for  this  vital   pro-  joined  the  lineup  of  specific  welfare     in  home  heating  assistance  is  available 

gram  plans   each   with   separate   rules   and    to  low-income  Michigan  residents  this 

Mr  Speaker  opponents  of  this  separate  administration.  Marching  year,  officials  across  the  State  of 
measure  have  suggested  that  States  along  in  that  lineup  with  energy  wel-  Michigan  fear  it  will  not  be  enough  to 
take  money  from  other  block  grants  to  fare  is  housing  welfare,  food  stamps,  meet  increased  needs.  The  funds,  from 
suDDort  fuel  assistance— that  type  of  AFDC,  SSI.  disaster  relief  and  a  host  Federal  sources,  are  $26  million  less 
lOKic  is  ironic  because  many  of  these  of  local  welfare  programs.  than  Michigan  asked  for  under  initial 
same  programs  that  were  block  grant-  It  is  laudable  for  Congress  to  solve  estimates  of  weather  conditions.  Need- 
ed were  cut  by  over  20  percent  when  some  people's  problems  with  some  less  to  say.  the  cuts  are  due  to  reduc- 
they  were  passed  to  the  States.  other  people's  money.  If  it  must,  it    tions  in  the  Federal  budget  that  was 

Is  this  the  New  Federalism  that  we  should  fashion  a  single  welfare  pro-    passed,  without  my  support  last  year. 

have  been  hearing  about,  that  less  dol-  gram,   with  a  single  set  of  rules,   a       ^^^  additional  funding  is  needed  so 

lars    and    Federal    support    is    really  single  economical  administration.              ^^at  energy  assistance  payments  can 

more"'  This  type  of  logic  strips  away  The  unending  array  of  specific  wel-    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^lel}?  low-income  citizens, 

the  type  of  fraud  that  can  be  perpe-  fare  programs  represents  bad  policy.  ^  many  instances  these  payments  are 

trated  on  the  States  with  block  grants  with  good  intentions.  This  bill.  House    utgrally  lifesaving.  There  have  been 

and  New  Federalism.  Jo'"<^  Resolution  392.  ought  to  be  de-    ^^^^^  ^f  new  accounts  of  tragedies  in 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  ^^?J^*^-„p,a»,t  pv  vfr  «!np=kpr  t  ri<;p  American  cities  this  winter.  Low- 
that  Minnesota  has  new  income  limits  .  Mj.  ^OAKLEY.  Mr  bpeaker  i  rise  jn^ome  citizens,  especially  children 
aSd  more  careful  management  of  this  »"  ^^••°"«  f"PP?^S°^JilL  ^  nZ^fnl  and  the  elderly,  are  suffering  and 
program  have  resulted  in  a  misleading  appropriation  to  increase  funding  for    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^      ^^^^  insufficient 

Sayout  in  some  areas.                          .  ^he  f uel  |«f^^^««,P™8^^^™been  an  ex-    ^eat.  The  intense  cold  weather  this 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  m  As^^  ha^hliid  severe  wtntir  for    **"ter.  coupled  with  the  truly  needy's 

Minnesota  as  a  whole  we  have  money  Jffi"^'^rthlStei?fstJter  Record  sub     inability  to  pay  for  heating  fuels  or 

remaining,  but  in  St.  Paul,  an  urban  ^^-^  "d„!?ee  temperatur^^                          ^""^^^^   efficiency   improvements   and 

area  of  nearly  a  half  million  people.  ?,"°      fT!^  naTiS    weather    s?e^e    '"epairs.  makes  it  imperative  that  our 

the  CAP  agency  will  run  out  of  funds  Suit^„  .^^ese  SSt  few  m^Xs                   citizenry  be  provided  with   adequate 

in  March  and  will  not  be  able  to  meet  i"myowm  district   there  are  many    heat.  It  is  mandatory  that  we  pass  this 

the  applications.  individuals  who  cannot  afford  to  keep    measure  today.* 

In  addition    let  me  remind  my  col-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^.    ,  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  low 

leagues  that  the  weather  nas  oeen  so  ^.^^j    rising  fuel  prices.  The  fact  that    income  energy  assistance  program  is  a 

severe  to  preclude  people  from  travel  ^^^  administration  has  lacked  the  abil-    key  element  of  the  'safety  net"  which 

and  no  doubt  has  given  the  misleading  .      ^^  interest  in  bringing  some  much     Government  has  helped  establish  for 

impression   of   less   need.   When   the  ^^^^^^  relief  to  thousands  of  unem-    the  poor,  handicapped,  and  elderly  in 

large  bills  come  due  m  the  near  future.  ^^  ^^  Americans,  the  situation  has    this  Nation.  Its  objective  is  a  simple 

I  can  assure  you  that  even  this  In-  only  worsened                                             one-to  help  keep  American  citizens 

crease  will  be  woefully  inadequate  to  ^^  ^  ^^  secret  that  in  this  Nation    from  freezing  to  death  in  their  homes 

meet  real  need.  j^j^^y  older  people  are  dying  each  day    because  they  are  unable  to  pay  their 

When  the  windfall  profit  tax  was  cut  ^^^^  accidental  hypothermia,  a  rapid    heating  bills. 

under  the  outrageous  special  interest  ^^p  .^  ^^^^  temperature.  In  other       The  elderly  are  the  most  susceptible 

1981     tax     measure     some     inougm  ^Qj.ds,    they    are    freezing    to    death,     to  this  problem.  They  survive,  day  to 

should  have  been  given  to  the  commit-  ^^^^     ^ov\e     have     literally     been    day,  on  fixed  incomes  in  an  economy 

ments  made  to  the  low-income  people  forced  to  make  a  choice  between  freez-    of  rising  prices.  Today,  many  Ameri- 

^,°^'".^**'°/^"  .-  ..*              J           1^  v,„  ing  to  death  or  starving.  In  fact  right    cans  are  paying  $300  to  $400  for  their 

I  think  a  far  better  remedy  would  be  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  our  Nation's    monthly  heating  bills,  but  the  stark 

to  correct  the  hemorrhage  of  dollars  capital,    less    than    six    blocks    from    fact  is  that  some  people  have  had  bills 

in  that  tax  measure  rather  tnan  piac-  ^^ere  we  are  all  gathered  today— a    as  high  as  $2,000  in  the  northern  parts 

ing  the  burden  of  these  special  inter-  p^^j.  ^^^  j^^gg  Moore  froze  to  death    of  the  country  in  this  most  severe  of 

est  tax  cuts  on  the  low  income  and  because  he  could  not  afford  the  cost  of    winters.  In  an  average  year,  according 

poor    of    this    Nation    whom    l    :eei  fuel.  It  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Rich-    to  a  Harvard  physician,  as  many  as 

**'«"*1L™®'J^T  °»J  ^"ilK;.  T  ,««„»  "'I  Besdine  of  the  Harvard  Medical     25.000  older  Americans  are  likely  to 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  3^.^001  that  over  25.000  Americans  die    die  from  'accidental  hypothermia."  In 

to  strike  the  last  word.  of    hypothermal-related    causes    each    the  face  of  that,  this  administration 

,o^'t?    ?^^tAi?,^^tfi   ^L^fnrS  on  y«"'                                                            wants  to  reduce  funding  drastically; 

392.  the  supplement^  appropriat  on  ^^^^^^^    ^^e    ill    effects    the    cold    only  by  the  action  of  the  House  today 

for  more  fimding  for  energy  assist-  winter  has  had  on  this  Nation's  elderly    ^re ^ve     insuring    that     this    won't 

ance.    is   another   of   our   well-inten-  ^nd  poor,  despite  the  devastation  that    haonen 

aui'rtl  wUh'theSmTpuJpiir  "°  l^',  ''"■%  ^"^^''  '="'"  brought  to  the       ^^  ^„  3^^,,  ,^^  ^^ope  of  reducing 

^^t   when  it  stiitSd  it  wS  to  be  a  ^"^1  ^/'^ance  program,  the  Reagan              ^      j  ^^         ^^  achieving  an 

tPmnorSl    oroSS    to    gi>e    neldv  ^dministration  is  proposmg  that  the    economic  recovery.  But  I  do  not  be- 

temporary    program    to    give    neeay  fuel  assistance  program  be  cut  still    ,.        ...         should  do  it  bv  leavine 

Americans  some  assistance  to  pay  fuel  further   Mr   Speaker,  I  would  like  to    iVf^^  ^^^^  Yf  ^^°^^°J^°  '^^^^  leaving 

bills  after  the  large  price  increases  of  say  that  the  Reagan  adminstration's    ^^e  poor,  elderly,  and  handicapped  of 

the  oil  shocks.  Silousness  toward  the  poor  and  elder-    "?!fir'ho±^.*  °"^ 

The  temporary  program  has  claimed  jy  of  our  Nation  is  unequaled  to  any  ^^f^^  nomes. 
immortality.  As  usual,  needs  have  administration  in  my  lifetime.  ^  ''""^t  that  my  colleagues  will  over- 
arisen  to  claim  available  benefits.  A  i  would  suggest  that  the  Reagan  ad-  whelmingly  support  the  supplemental 
perpetual  constituency  has  been  ere-  ministration  heed  the  words  of  Presi-  appropriation  for  low-income  energy 
ated.  As  soon  as  we  put  up  the  money,  dent  John  F.  Kennedy  who  said.  assistance  before  us  today.  It  is  essen- 
we  had  to  pay  for  cooling  and  for  ^  ^  free  society  will  not  help  the  many  ^ial  that  we  in  the  Congress  provide 
fringe  areas  which  are  not  cold.  When-  who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  what  the  administration  appears  un- 
ever  we  set  up  a  new  program,  every-  are  rich.                                                           willing  to  do.  and  that  is  to  make  it 
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possible  for  the  American  people  to 
survive  this  winter.* 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
support  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
392.  a  $123  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program. 

Without  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation, many  of  our  Nation's  elderly 
and  poor  will  be  forced  to  make 
choices  among  food,  medicine,  and 
heat.  No  American  should  have  to 
make  such  a  choice. 

The  average,  retired  social  security 
recipient  receives  $373  a  month:  an 
aged  widow  receives  $348;  a  disabled 
person  receives  $396.  The  list  goes  on. 
Unfortuntately,  the  dollars  do  not  go 
very  far. 

This    money    will    bring    the    total 

fiscal   year   1982   appropriations  level 

for  this  program  to  $1.8  billion— the 

level  authorized  by  the  Omnibus  Rec- 

■  onciliation  Act. 

Some  have  talked  about  how  the 
supplemental  appropriation  will  in- 
crease the  1982  budget  deficit. 

But  our  choice  today  must  be  made 
with  full  awareness  of  other  cuts  in 
services  to  the  elderly  and  poor  which 
already  have  occurred,  and  those  yet 
to  come. 

As  Energy  and  Commerce  Chairman 
John  Dingell  and  his  subcommittee 
chairmen  noted  last  week  in  looking  at 
proposed  cuts  for  1983,  as  many  as 
25,000  older  Americans  may  freeze  to 
death  each  year  from  accidental  hypo- 
thermia while  the  administration 
plans  to  terminate  weatherization  of 
homes  of  the  elderly,  poor  and  dis- 
abled. 

In  my  State  of  Washington  and 
throughout  tlie  Pacific  Northwest, 
electric  rates  soon  will  soar  as  much  as 
300  percent.  Some  public  utility  cus- 
tomers will  be  lucky— their  heating 
bills  will  double. 

Let  us  focus  on  areas  of  Federal 
spending  that  truly  can  be  cut.  No 
person  need  be  cold  or  hungry  in  the 
process.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  low-income 
fuel  assistance.  Since  its  inception, 
this  valuable  program  has  enjoyed  the 
consistent  and  unwavering  support  of 
Congress.  Its  importance  to  the  elder- 
ly and  low-income  households  it  serves 
has  become  even  clearer  during  these 
harsh  winter  months. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  appropriated 
$1.8  billion  for  the  fuel  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  the  administration  has 
acted  quickly  and  responsibly  to  speed 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  during 
the  winter  months,  when  they  are 
most  needed.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  consumers  in  Frost 
Belt  States  like  Rhode  Island,  faced 
with  one  of  the  coldest  winters  on 
record,  are  using  25  percent  more 
energy  to  heat  their  homes,  while  the 
price  of  fuel  oil  has  risen  by  another 


15  percent.  The  combined  effects  of 
the  severe  weather  and  the  price  in- 
crease has  outstripped  the  funding 
made  available  by  our  $1.8  billion  ap- 
propriation last  year,  which  did  not 
allow  for  inflation  in  fuel  prices. 

Failure  to  provide  the  supplemental 
appropriation  before  us  today— which 
would  provide  an  additional  $123  mil- 
lion for  fuel  assistance— would  serious- 
ly strain  already  hard-pressed  State 
budgets  and  curtail  assistance  to  our 
low-income  and  elderly  citizens  strug- 
gling to  make  it  through  a  very  cold 
winter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  fuel  assist- 
ance should  be  considered  a  basic 
promise  that  Congress  made  to  the 
American  public  in  exchange  for  the 
decontrol  of  oil  prices.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  home  heating  oil 
has  risen  by  a  factor  of  five  since  1973. 
we  can  hardly  turn  our  backs  on  our 
responsibility  to  the  people  who  have 
been  hardest  hit  by  the  price  in- 
creases. Many  of  those  who  receive 
Federal  fuel  assistance  are  elderly  citi- 
zens on  fixed  incomes  who  are  spend- 
ing as  much  as  40  percent  of  that 
income  on  energy  bills. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, deserve  special  thanks  for 
moving  so  quickly  to  bring  this  respon- 
sible resolution  before  the  House— we 
should  act  just  as  responsibly  and  ap- 
prove the  resolution  today.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  particular  word  of  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  has  fought  so  hard  and  so  well  to 
see  that  the  Congress  honors  it  com- 
mitment to  fuel  assistance  for  needy 
citizens. 

The  $123  million  in  supplemental  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  resolution 
will  hardly  break  the  budget,  but  it 
could  well  be  the  key  to  survival  for 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  during 
these  cold  winter  months.* 
*  Mr.  STOKES,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 392  making  an  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  of  $123  million  for 
the  low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us,  if  not  all  of 
us.  have  felt  the  bite  of  the  rising  costs 
of  heating  a  home.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Energy,  home  energy 
fuel  costs  rose  16  percent  between  Oc- 
tober 1980  and  October  1981.  For  1982, 
energy  prices  are  expected  to  increase 
2  percent  for  fuel  oil,  22  percent  for 
natural  gas,  and  9  percent  for  electrici- 
ty. 

Added  to  the  problem  o'.  escalating 
energy  prices  is  that  fact  that  we  are 
experiencing  one  of  the  coldest  win- 
ters in  the  20th  century.  During  Janu- 
ary 1982,  temperatures  ranged  from  6 
to  nearly  20  degrees  below  normal  in 
most  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  many 
middle  and  upper  income  Americans 
are  complaining  about  the  high  cost  of 
fuel,  rising  energy  prices,  and  harsh 
weather  conditions  make  an  already 
difficult  situation  for  low-income 
Americans  even  worse.  Poor  Ameri- 
cans spend  proportionately  more  of 
their  income  on  fuel  costs  than  other 
families.  When  hit  with  additional 
heating  expenditures,  these  families 
have  little  flexibility  in  their  budgets 
to  accommodate  the  extra  burden. 
This  sacrifices  spending  on  food,  medi- 
cal care,  clothing,  or  other  basic  essen- 
tials. 

Last  year,  when  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HHS-Education  considered  this  pro- 
gram, the  members  felt  strongly  that 
$1.85  billion  should  be  provided  for 
low-income  energy  assistance,  the 
same  amount  available  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Because  of  budget  constraints,  the 
subcommittee  reluctantly  recommend- 
ed $1.8  billion.  This  amount  was  fur- 
ther reduced  in  congressional  action 
on  the  fiscal  year  1982  continuing  res- 
olution to  $1,752  billion  at  the  urging 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  Now, 
because  of  that  reduction,  fewer  funds 
are  available  to  meet  greater  needs.  As 
a  result,  many  States  have  actually  re- 
duced benefits  to  eligible  persons 
while  heating  costs  have  increased.  In 
Ohio,  280,000  persons  received  assist- 
ance to  meet  40-60  percent  of  their 
home  heating  costs.  This  year,  only 
250,000  persons  are  being  served  with 
only  13-40  percent  of  their  energy  as- 
sistance needs  being  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  poor  Americans  are 
reeling  from  Reagan  budget  cuts  in 
food  stamps,  welfare  payments,  medi- 
cal assistance,  and  other  programs 
which  help  to  improve  their  quality  of 
life.  The  funds  contained  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  392  do  not  begin  to 
address  the  real  human  needs  of  poor 
Americans.  The  funds  contained  in 
this  measure  will  not  fully  meet  even 
the  energy  assistance  needs  of  the 
poor— far  more  would  be  required  to 
do  that.  They  will,  however,  go  a  small 
way  toward  a  more  realistic  and  re- 
sponsible program  to  help  poor  people 
cope  with  the  higher  cost  of  energy. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  assistance 
is  overwhelming.  Winter  is  here.  It  is 
my  hope  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
392  will  be  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  without 
delay.* 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  joint  res- 
olution and  the  amendment  thereto  to 
final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 
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The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  342.  nays 
62,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  5] 
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YEAS— 342 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
AlbosU 
Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereutcr 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

BroyhlU 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 


Deckard 

Dellums 

Derwlnski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Plndley 

Pish 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Florlo 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Powler 

Prank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glim 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hsunmerschmidt 

Harkin 


Hatcher 
Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Kendon 

Henel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HiUis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 


Mil(ulski 

Ratchford 

Stark 

Miller  (CAi 

Regula 

Staton 

Mineta 

Reuss 

Stenholm 

Minish 

Richmond 

Stokes 

Mitchell  cMD 

Rinaldo 

Stration 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Ritter 

Studds 

Moakley 

Roberts  (KS) 

Swift 

Moffett 

Roberts  (SD) 

Synar 

Molinari 

Rodino 

Tauke 

MoUohan 

Roe 

Taylor 

Montgomery 

Rogers 

Traxler 

Morrison 

Rosenthal 

Tnble 

Mottl 

Rostenkowski 

Udall 

Murphy 

Roukema 

Vander  Jagt 

Murtha 

Roybal 

Vento 

Myers 

Rudd 

Volkmer 

Napier 

Russo 

•Walgren 

Natcher 

Sabo 

Washington 

Neal 

Savage 

Walkins 

Nelligan 

Sawyer 

Waxman 

Nichols 

Scheuer 

Weber  (MN) 

Nowak 

Schneider 

Weber  (OH) 

O'Brien 

Schroeder 

Weiss 

Dakar 

Schulze 

White 

Oberstar 

Schumer 

Whitehurst 

Obey 

Seiberling 

Whitley 

Ottinger 

Sensenbrenner 

Whittaker 

Oxley 

Shamansky 

Whitten 

Panetla 

Shannon 

Williams  (OH) 

Pashayan 

Sharp 

Wilson 

Patman 

Siljander 

Winn 

Patterson 

Simon 

Wirth 

Pease 

Skeen 

Wolf 

Pepper 

Skelton 

Wolpe 

Perkins 

Smith  (lA) 

Wortley 

Petri 

Smith  (NE) 

Wright 

Peyser 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wyden 

Pickle 

Smith  (PA) 

Wylie 

Porter 

Snowe 

Yates 

Price 

Snyder 

Yatron 

Pritchard 

Solars 

Young (AK) 

Quillen 

Solomon 

Young (FL) 

Rahall 

St  Germain 

Young  (MO) 

Railsback 

Stangeland 

Zablocki 

Rangel 

Stanton 
NAYS-62 

Zeferetti 

Archer 

Grisham 

Moorhead 

Badham 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nelson 

Bafalis 

Hance 

Parris 

Bailey  (MO 

)          Hansen  (ID) 

Paul 

Brown  (CO 

Hansen  (UT) 

Rhodes 

Burgener 

Hartnett 

Robinson 

Campbell 

Huckaby 

Roemer 

Collins  (TX 

)          Hutto 

Roth 

Corcoran 

Ireland 

Rousselot 

Craig 

Johnston 

Shaw- 

Crane.  Phil 

p        Lagomarsino 

Shelby 

Daniel.  Dar 

Lewis 

Shumway 

Daniel,  R.  ^ 

IV.         Livingston 

Shuster 

Dannemeyt 

r         Loeffler 

Smith  (AL) 

Dreier 

Lett 

Smith  (OR) 

Edwards  (0 

K)      Lowery(CA) 

Spence 

English 

Lungren 

Stump 

Fields 

McCollum 

Tauzin 

Frenzel 

McDonald 

Thomas 

Pu(iua 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Gramm 

Moore 

NOT  VOTING-30 

Blaggi 

Dickinson 

Marks 

Breaux 

Doman 

Mazzoli 

Broomfield 

Dymally 

McCloskey 

Brown  (CA 

)          Early 

McKinney 

Brown  (OB 

)         Erlenborn 

Pursell 

Chappell 

Ferraro 

Rose 

Cheney 

Gibbons 

Santini 

Crane.  Dar 

liel        Goldwater 

Wampler 

DeNardis 

Horton 

Weaver 

Derrick 

Jeffries 

Williams  (MT 

February'  9,  198 J 

Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  McClos- 


,  Breaux  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
,  Santini  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Williams  of  Montana  with  Mr. 


Jef- 


Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Cheney  With  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 


Mr. 

key. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

fries. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

nia. 

Mr.  SHAW  and  Mr.  RALPH  M. 
HALL  changed  their  votes  from  ■yea" 
to  "nay.' 

Mr.  STENHOLM   changed   his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


February  9,  1982 
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llerk  announced  the  following 


The 
pairs. 
Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Pursell. 
Ms.  Ferraro  with  Mr.  DeNardis. 
Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  LABOR.  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
Thursday  last.  I  call  up  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  391)  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
ask  for  its  consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  391 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982,  namely: 

DBPARTIVIENT  OF  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

Grants  to  States  for  Unemployment 
Insurance  and  Employment  Services 
For  an  additional  amount  for   "Grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  insurance  and  em- 
ployment services",  from  the  Employment 
Security  Administration  Account  in  the  tJn- 
employment    Trust    Fund.    $343,490,000,    of 
which  $146,700,000  shall  be  available  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  meet  increased  costs 
of  administration  resulting  from  changes  in 
a  State  law  or  increases  in  the  number  of 
unemployment   insurance  claims  filed  and 
claims  paid  or  increased  salary  costs  result- 
ing from  changes  in  State  salary  compensa- 
tion plans  embracing  employees  of  the  State 
generally  over  those  upon  which  the  States 
basic  grant  was  based,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  by  normal  budgetary  adjustments: 
Provided,   That   any   portion   of   the   funds 
granted  to  a  State  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  not  obligated  by  the  State  in  that  year 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  cred- 
ited to  the  a(K;ount  from  which  derived. 
Advances  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
and  Other  Funds 
For  an  additional  amount  for  'Advances 
to    the    Unemployment    Trust    Fund    and 
Other    Funds",    $1,950,000,000,    to    remain 
available  until  September  30,  1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  <Mr. 
Whitten)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for 
debate  purposes  only,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes, 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  391, 
and  that  they  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
today,  as  required  by  law,  our  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  had  before  us 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  and  the  Budget  Director.  Per- 
haps many  of  you  do  not  know  that 
the  law  requires  that  our  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  this  annual 
overview  hearing.  In  the  hearing  this 
morning  with  these  gentleman.  I 
thought  we  may  have  developed  sever- 
al things  that  would  be  of  interest. 
May  I  say,  in  the  presentation  of  these 
gentlemen,  that  what  they  had  hoped 
for  1  year  ago  when  they  were  before 
us  has  not  come  to  pass.  Conditions 
are  much  worse  than  was  expected 
and  they  still  believe  that  they  will  im- 
prove in  the  future.  One  of  the  evi- 
dences that  conditions  are  not  as  good 
as  they  might  be  is  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
requested  this  $1,950  million  for  in- 
creased unemployment  compensation. 

I  might  add  that  approximately  half 
of  the  local  employment  offices  were 
scheduled  for  closing  and  I  understand 
perhaps  some  have  been  closed;  so  we 
present  you  today  a  resolution  which 
is  urgent,  as  was  the  earlier  one  about 
the  CCC  which  I  presented  to  you. 

n  1740 

May  I  say  that  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  OMB  has  asked  for  these 
funds.  We  all  recognize  that  they  are 
absolutely  necessary.  We  got  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  considered  in 
the  House.  Later,  when  it  developed 
that  the  Budget  Committee  had  filed 
a  statement  showing  the  budget  situa- 
tion to  be  somewhat  different,  we  got 
a  rule,  so  we  are  all  working  together 
in  bringing  this  resolution  here.  It  is 
very  necessary. 

My  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  joins  in  this  action,  and  I 
hope,  since  the  Senate  is  ready  to  act 
this  afternoon  on  this  measure  if  we 
get  it  to  them.  I  Vould  express  the 
hope  that  under  this  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  that  each 
Member  who  wishes  to  do  so  would 
take  advantage  of  that  unanimous- 
consent  request  so  that  we  might  get 
through  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Again,  may  I  say  the  fact  that  this 
becomes  necessary  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  things  proposed 
by  the  administration  have  not  turned 
out  as  well  as  all  of  us  hoped.  But  that 
fact  being  true,  there  is  no  excuse  not 
to  meet  this  problem  which  exists,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  us 
in  getting  it  through  as  fast  as  we  can. 
We  have  been  assured  the  Senate  will 
take  it  up  this  afternoon  if  we  can  get 
it  over  to  them  as  it  is. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whitten)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  for 
the  prompt  manner  in  which  they  set 
my  bill  down  for  hearing  and  approved 
the  expenditure  of  $210,450,000  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  the  employment 
service  offices  that  will  keep  them 
open  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

It  was  incredible  to  me.  just  incredi- 
ble, that  there  were  no  funds  that 
were  available  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  unemployed  men  and 
women  of  this  country  are  exceeding  9 
million  people.  This  bill  will  correct 
that.  I  hope  the  House  will  pass  it  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Illinois.  He  is  always  on  his  toes. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  these 
supplemental  funds  be  distributed  to 
the  States  under  the  same  formula  as 
other  employment  turnbacks  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act? 
If  so,  then  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States  with  good  em- 
ployment records  have  much  to  lose. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  is  no  change 
whatever,  as  I  understand  it.  It  would 
be  additional  funds  through  the  regu- 
lar operation.  Of  course,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  does  not  deter- 
mine the  allocation  formula.  That  is 
done  by  the  Labor  Department  pursu- 
ant to  the  existing  authorizing  statute. 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  law. 
employers  in  all  States  must  pay  the 
Federal    Government    approximately 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  on  the  first 
$6,000  earned  by  each  of  its  employ- 
ees. This  money  is  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government.  At  least  35  per- 
cent, or  five-fourteenths,  is  taken  off 
the  top  and  the  remainder  is  returned 
to  the  States  for  their  unemployment 
programs.  The  Office  of  Management 
and   Budget   indicates   that,   approxi- 
mately, a  60-percent  return  of  these 
funds  can  be  considered  normal. 

My  State,  however,  last  year  re- 
ceived only  $18  million  of  the  approxi- 
mately $51  million  she  should  have 
under    the    formula,    and    that    only 


amounts  to  about  35  percent  of  our 
total  contributions  or  25  percent  less 
than  the  average  State  receives. 

Virginia  can  be  proud  for  her  em- 
ployment efforts,  but  should  she  be 
penalized  for  her  successes? 

Granted,  this  is  a  Federal  program. 
The  Federal  Government  collects 
these  funds  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation.  If  every  State  could  handle  its 
own  problems,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  Federal  unemployment  pro- 
grams. 

Yet  why  should  we  in  the  Common- 
wealth have  to  close  26  of  our  local 
Virginia  Employment  Commission  of- 
fices and  lay-off  some  800  employment 
personnel  because  we  do  not  get  ade- 
quate return  on  our  contributions? 

Virginia  received  approximately  43 
cents  on  each  dollar  of  FUTA  tax  paid. 
Yet  Alaska  received  over  $3  for  every 
dollar  paid  in.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  my 
constituents  that,  "No.  we  cannot  find 
you  a  job  because  our  unemployment 
funds  are  going  to  other  States."  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  a  man  or  woman  who  is 
unemployed  and  still  providing  for  a 
family  that  someone  else  needs  the 
money  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment program  to  work,  two  things 
must  make  it  work.  Provisions  must  be 
made  to  allow  specialized,  extremely 
depressed  areas  the  opportunity  to 
meet  their  special  needs.  But  more  im- 
portantly, each  State  must  believe  it  is 
at  least  being  treated  fairly  by  Wash- 
ington. This,  Virginia  does  not. 

Because  of  a  depleted  Federal  unem- 
ployment trust  fund.  Virginia  closed 
many  offices  statewide.  With  funds  re- 
stored, will  we  be  able  to  reopen  the 
same  offices  and  rehire  the  same  per- 
sonnel we  were  forced  to  let  go?  If  this 
supplemental  is  distributed  under 
present  formula,  we  may  not. 

And  let  us  look  at  the  allocation  for- 
mula. How  many  Members  of  Congress 
know  that  the  formula  involves  some 
90  different  variables?  How  many  can 
name   half  of  those  variables?   How 
many  realize  that  one  of  those  varia- 
bles in  "the  good  judgment  of  the  di- 
rector of  employment  services?"  His- 
toric unemployment,  another  variable, 
might  distort  benefits  to  States  wht) 
have  never  taken  adequate  steps  to  ad- 
dress their  employment  problems.  Vir- 
ginia  has   addressed   these   problems 
and  has  a  good  plan  for  employing  her 
citizens,    yet    it    is   subsidizing   other 
States  who  may  or  may  not  have  ever 
come  to  grips  with  the  same  problems. 
My  friends  in  Oregon,  though  suf- 
fering enormous   unemployment,   are 
also  given  substantially  reduced  return 
on  FUTA  paid.  Why? 

Perhaps  another  of  those  -90  varia- 
bles is  that  no  State  starting  with  "O" 
and  ending  with  "n "  can  receive  ade- 
quate benefits. 

When  my  office  called  to  get  a  list  of 
these    variables,    my    staff    was    told. 
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"Well.  I  know  there  must  be  a  copy  of 
the  list  some  where.  I  am  sure  we  use 
it  all  the  time." 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  began 
looking  into  this  matter  a  little  more 
closely.  The  Virginia  congressional  del- 
egation has  already  expressed  its  con- 
cern over  the  formula  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  is  indeed  a  worthy  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  jobless  Americans  throughout 
the  country.  But  I  for  one,  and  neither 
can  any  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation,  explain  to  a  jobless 
Virginian  that  his  State  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
assistance  barrel  so  that  people  in 
other  States,  paying  no  more,  can  re- 
ceive his  benefits. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  cooperate  with  us 
and  let  us  get  this  to  the  Senate  so 
they  can  act  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391  and  the  timely  fashion  in 
which  our  chairman  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee have  moved  on  this  important 
matter. 

I  am  likewise  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration also  recognized  the 
timely  and  critical  needs  of  the  em- 
ployment services  and  unemployment 
insurance  programs. 

The  supplementals  that  are  before 
us  today  represent  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  I  am  further  pleased  that 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  in 
the  Congress  stand  ready  to  take  expe- 
dient action  to  move  these  supplemen- 
tal measures. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  back  in  December, 
it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  that  res- 
olution to  produce  savings  where  le- 
gitimate savings  were  possible,  but  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  that  resolu- 
tion, or  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  seriously  handicap  or 
render  ineffective  the  unemployment 
insurance  service  or  the  employment 
services  program. 

In  fact,  we  went  to  some  length  to 
try  to  safeguard  against  the  possibility 
of  there  being  insufficient  funds  to 
properly  administer  the  imemploy- 
ment  programs. 

You  may  recall  that  on  December  10 
we  included  a  "History  of  Legislative 
Intent"  in  the  proceedings  to  clarify 
the  intentions  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution since  no  actual  report  was  possi- 
ble. 

That  legislative  intent  included  the 
following  language  under  the  title, 
"Grants  to  States  for  Unemployment 
Insurance  and  Employment  Services." 
It  is  the  Intent  of  this  resolution  to  assure 
that  State  unemployment  offices  will  not  be 


closed  and  employees  will  not  be  laid  off  as 
a  result  of  Umitations  on  trust  funds  provid- 
ed by  this  resolution.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  indicated  that  if  under  the  Janu- 
ary 1982  economic  assumptions  the  1982 
workload  for  processing  unemployment 
compensation  claims  is  higher  than  as- 
sumed in  the  September  budget  request,  the 
administration  will  submit  a  supplemental 
request.  .  .  . 

Several  factors,  not  all  of  which 
were  foreseen,  coupled  with  8.9  per- 
cent unemployment  to  drain  funding 
from  the  Employment  Services  Offices 
among  the  States.  While  some  reduc- 
tions in  staffing  of  those  offices  were 
clearly  the  intent  of  the  September 
budget  request,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  continuing  resolution  to 
further  reduce  those  offices  at  all. 

Specifically,  what  do  these  supple- 
mentals  do? 

First,  they  provide  $210  million  to 
the  Employment  Service.  As  you  know 
the  Employment  Service  provides 
State  assistance  to  job  seekers,  includ- 
ing job  finding  and  placement,  coun- 
seling, and  testing  and  other  services 
to  workers.  The  committee  has  includ- 
ed sufficient  funds  to  restore  the  Em- 
ployment Service  staffing  to  a  nation- 
al total  of  24,800.  This  compares  with 
a  current  level  of  17,500. 

Second,  the  supplemental  provides 
$133  million  to  cover  the  additional 
costs  of  processing  unemployment  in- 
surance claims  for  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year.  These  funds  are  needed 
now  to  enable  the  States  to  process 
the  added  workload  in  a  timely 
maimer. 

The  third,  and  largest  segment  of 
the  supplemental  is  for  "advances  to 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  and 
other  funds"  in  the  amount  of  $1,950 
billion.  This  supplemental  is  necessary 
to  provide  additional  resources  to  the 
Federal  unemployment  account— 
$1,450,000,000— and  to  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  ac- 
count—$500,000,000. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  again  the 
timely  nature  of  this  recommendation. 
During  our  committee's  hearings  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Angrisani  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  we  urged  Mr. 
Angrisani  to  work  with  every  State  to 
keep  their  employment  services  offices 
open  during  this  brief  period  while  the 
Congress  worked  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds.  He  said  he  would  notify 
the  States  of  the  likelihood  of  these 
funds  coming  into  the  pipeline  very 
soon  and  would  urge  them  to  keep 
their  UI  and  ES  offices  operating  and 
employees  on  board. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  here  now 
with  the  committee's  resolution  and 
with  an  administration  request  to  take 
care  of  this  real  need. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston).* 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
request.  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Health,  and  Educa- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher),  for  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  they  handled  this 
bill. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  and  his  able  counsel,  Jim  Fa- 
biani,  for  the  excellent  work  they  per- 
formed, with  the  administration,  in 
getting  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions approval  for  Employment  Serv- 
ices. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts stated  earlier,  it  was  our  intent  in 
the  December  14  continuing  resolution 
to  realize  effective  cost  savings,  and— 
if  economic  conditions  warranted  it— 
the  administration  had  given  us  assur- 
ances that  they  would  send  up  a  sup- 
plemental request. 

The  administration  did  just  that  and 
wisely  included  additional  funding  for 
the  Employment  Service. 

The  administration  supports  the 
present  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
will  prevent  the  eventual  closure  of  23 
of  our  40  unemployment  offices  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  In  addition  it  will 
preserve  hundreds  of  jobs  and  allow 
for  the  continued  timely  payment  of 
UI  benefits  and  employment  services. 

While  Louisiana's  situation,  in  com- 
parisons to  other  States,  had  been 
temporarily  mitigated  by  approval  of 
emergency  appropriations  by  our  ex- 
colleague.  Gov.  David  Treen,  House 
Joint  Resolution  390  will  provide  a 
long-term  solution  to  this  entire  situa- 
tion 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  this  bill  and  urge 
quick  approval  by  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.   CONTE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield 
such  time  ae  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  391  to  provide 
supplemental  appropriations  for  un- 
employment compensation  payments, 
and  for  State  employment  services. 

Last  December  when  we  passed  the 
third  continuing  resolution  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
assured  us  that  the  administration 
would  submit  a  supplemental  budget 
request  should  the  cost  of  providing 
grants  to  States  for  unemployment  in- 
surance and  employment  services  rise 
higher  than  estimated  at  that  time. 

Today  we  are  responding  as  we 
planned  to  do  in  December.  Because  of 
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the  recession  these  costs  have  risen 
and  the  administration  kept  its  prom- 
ise in  submitting  a  request  for  supple- 
mental funds. 

In  this  bill  we  are  providing  an  addi- 
tional $1.9  billion  to  pay  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  1982  next  September 
30  and  $130  million  to  process  those 
claims. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  $210.5 
million  for  grants  to  State  employ- 
ment services.  This  will  prevent  the 
closure  of  22  job  service  offices  in  Illi- 
nois and  many  other  similar  offices  in 
other  States  throughout  the  country. 

Much  as  I  regret  having  to  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  approve  additional 
expenditures  in  these  difficult  times, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  in 
this  bill  meet  real  emergency  needs 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HiLLis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
measure.  House  Joint  Resolution  391— 
the  supplemental  appropriations  to 
provide  additional  funding  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  Congressman  Natcher  and 
Chairman  Whitten  in  bringing  this 
measure  before  the  House  in  an  expe- 
dited manner.  This  bill  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  unforeseen  effects  of 
budget  cuts  forcing  the  closing  of 
State  employment  offices. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
states  that  one  of  the  major  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  That  obligation 
requires  a  commitment  on  our  part  to 
help  the  unemployed  find  new  em- 
ployment; return  to  being  contributing 
members  of  our  society;  and  get  off 
the  welfare  roles  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  Indiana  the  employment  security 
division  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
finding  new  employment  for  those 
who  have  lost  their  jobs.  Indiana's 
work  incentive  program  achieved  a 
total  welfare  savings  of  almost  $35  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  work  in- 
centive program,  or  WIN  as  it  is 
known,  is  administered  by  the  State 
welfare  department  and  the  Indiana 
Employment  Security  Division.  It 
seeks  to  break  the  welfare  dependency 
cycle  by  developing  job  opportunities, 
providing  employment  training  and 
furnishing  needed  support  services. 
State  and  county  welfare  WIN  offices 
work  with  local  employment  security 
division  offices  in  helping  recipients 
find  jobs.  More  than  6,750  persons  left 
AFDC  rolls  in  1981  as  a  result  of  WIN. 
Unfortunately,  unless  we  pass  this 
measure,  the  WIN  program  will  be 
substantially  curtailed  because  of  the 
lack  of  employment  placement  serv- 
ices operated  by  that  State.  The  WIN 


program  represents  only  a  portion  of 
the  fine  work  the  employment  place- 
ment services  provide.  In  fiscal  year 
1980  a  total  of  96,476  persons  in  Indi- 
ana were  placed  through  employment 
services  offices  at  an  average  hourly 
wage  of  $3.71.  If  you  annualize  that 
figure,  and  assume  a  30-hour  work 
week,  $558,364,498  was  earned  in 
wages  by  those  who  might  otherwise 
been  without  work.  In  other  words,  In- 
diana collected  $7,817,103  and  the 
Federal  Government         collected 

$50,252.805— not  counting  the 

$74,820,843  is  social  security  taxes— 
from  people  working  due  to  place- 
ments through  the  employment  secu- 
rity division. 

The  December  employment  rate  in 
Indiana  was  12.4  percent.  That  figure 
however,  does  not  take  into  account 
the  thousands  of  individuals  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  moved  to  other 
States.  Since  Indiana's  unemployment 
has  been  high  for  so  long,  the  official 
unemployment  rate  does  not  reflect 
the  true  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
people  in  Indiana  are  worried.  In  talk- 
ing to  my  constituents,  I  sense  a  feel- 
ing of  concern  for  the  future.  For 
those  who  are  unemployed,  there  is  a 
sense  of  helplessness,  and  in  some 
cases  hopelessness  of  finding  a  decent 
job  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  already  a  feeling  that 
Washington  does  not  understand,  nor 
care,  about  the  unemployed  in  these 
areas  of  high  unemployment.  The 
closing  of  the  Employment  Service  of- 
fices, and  the  curtailment  of  employ- 
ment placement  services,  can  only  add 
to  the  feeling  of  despair.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  I  believe  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  prevent  that  from  occur- 
ring. 

In  Indiana  we  stand  to  lose  10  full 
service  offices  and  the  placement  serv- 
ices in  12  more  due  to  the  budget  re- 
ductions contained  in  the  last  continu- 
ing resolution.  One  of  the  offices  due 
to  be  closed  is  in  Peru  located  in 
Miami  County,  Ind.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  Miami  County  is  16.4  per- 
cent. Imagine  the  feeling  people  get 
who  are  unemployed  in  an  area  with 
16  percent  unemployment,  when  the 
unemployment  offices  close  and  place- 
ment services  cease. 

I  am  sure  no  Member  intended  for 
these  closings  to  occur  when  we  passed 
the  budget  cuts.  Let  us  correct  this  sit- 
uation and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  **ahris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  in  a  colloquy  on  the  unfairly 
low  rate  of  return  which  Virginia  re- 
ceives on  the  taxes  it  pays  into  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  trust 
fund. 


While  I  can  certainly  understand 
that  those  States  with  a  greater  need 
would  receive  more  Federal  funding.  I 
find  it  blatantly  unfair  to  penalize 
States  with  a  good  record  of  providing 
employment  services. 

Last  year  Virginia  paid  $51.5  million 
into  the  trust  fund  yet  only  received 
$18.5  million  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  administer  the  Virginia  Em- 
ployment Commission's  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  employment 
service  functions. 

This  low  level  of  funding  has  led  to 
the  closing  of  26  local  offices  around 
the  State  and  both  the  Alexandria  and 
Manassas  offices  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District. 

I  would  hope  that  the  formula 
which  is  used  to  determine  the  level  of 
payments  for  each  State  is  revised  to 
insure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  funds  since  the  current  formula 
has  not  allowed  the  VEC  to  provide 
the  services  which  the  employers  of 
the  Commonwealth  want  and  for 
which  they  pay. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  tell  an  unem- 
ployed worker  that  he  will  receive  no 
assistance  in  locating  employment  be- 
cause Virginia  has  had  a  recent  histo- 
ry of  low  unemployment. 

I  will  support  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  391  with  the  hope 
that  this  inequitable  formula  can  be 
corrected  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  supplemental  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  resolution  are  badly 
needed  to  continue  services  to  unem- 
ployed Americans.  As  unemployment 
rises,  we  must  give  people  the  means 
to  find  productive  and  rewarding  jobs. 
It  is  certainly  a  better  investment  to 
provide  job  services  than  simply  pay 
unemployment  or  welfare  benefits. 

While  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion will  help  to  alleviate  the  problems 
which  State  employment  agencies 
have  experienced,  we  in  Virginia  are 
suffering  from  another  more  funda- 
mental problem.  The  formula  used  to 
distribute  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  to  the  States  is  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  Virginia.  While  Virginia  is 
14th  in  the  dollars  contributed  to  the 
unemployment  tax,  it  ranks  51st  in 
the  number  of  dollars  returned  to  the 
States. 

Although  some  redistribution  of  the 
unemployment  tax  funds  might  be  de- 
sirable, no  reasonable  person  can 
argue  that  the  current  formula  is  fair. 
It  is  the  existing  formula,  more  than 
any  recent  reduction  in .  funding, 
which  has  forced  the  Virginia  Employ- 
ment Commission  to  close  41  of  its  of- 
fices statewide.  I  hope  that  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  will  allow 
some  of  those  offices  to  reopen.  Yet.  I 
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know  that  Virginia  will  not  be  able  to 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  its  citizens 
until  more  of  the  tax  Virginians  con- 
tribute is  returned  to  their  State. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  an- 
other good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf). 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Bliley.  in 
this  matter.  It  is  my  feeling  that  con- 
sideration and  attention  must  be  di- 
rected toward  rectifying  this  inequity 
in  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
in  its  distribution  of  funds  to  Virginia. 
This  is  important  to  the  people  of  our 
State. 

While  considering  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Labor,  it  is  necessary  to  voice  these 
concerns  in  hopes  of  attaining  changes 
in  the  distribution  formula  which  re- 
sulted in  the  closing  of  41  of  Virginia's 
67  employment  service  locations. 

The  national  average  per  State  in 
this  employment  security  system  is  a 
return  of  90  cents  on  each  dollar  con- 
tributed to  this  fund  by  employers. 
Virginia,  however,  is  well  below  the 
national  average.  percentagewise, 
ranking  last  among  the  50  States  with 
a  return  of  only  43  cents  on  each 
dollar.  This  inequity  must  be  correct- 
ed. 

I  urge  that  further  consideration  be 
given  to  altering  the  current  formulas 
used  to  distribute  FUTA  tax  dollars.  A 
much  more  balanced  and  efficient 
method  should  be  studied  and  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Last  but  not  least.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Trible). 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
joint  resolution  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  restore  funding  for  impor- 
tant employment  services  around  this 
country. 

At  this  time  of  very  high  unemploy- 
ment we  must  help  those  people  that 
are  out  of  work  and  looking  for  jobs  to 
find  meaningful  employment. 

Budget  reductions  have  forced  the 
Virginia  Employment  Commission  to 
announce  the  closing  of  41  VEC  of- 
fices and  the  abolition  of  788  VEC 
jobs. 

These  closings  mean  the  loss  of 
nearly  a  thousand  jobs  for  the  employ- 
ees who  work  in  VEC  offices.  It  also 
means  that,  at  this  time  of  high  and 
growing  unemployment,  jobless  men 
and  women  will  receive  less  and  less 
assistance  in  finding  jobs  and  in  quali- 
fying for  unemployment  benefits. 

It  is  also  time  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  review  and  revise  the  formula 
which  reallocates  FUTA  tax  dollars  to 
the  States  for  use  by  State  employ- 
ment commissions. 


Under  the  present  inequitable  for- 
mula, the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
gets  back  only  42  cents  of  every  FUTA 
tax  dollar  collected  in  Virginia  and 
sent  to  Washington.  This  is  the  lowest 
percentage  return  for  any  State,  and  is 
unfair. 

This  arbitrary  allocation  formula, 
combined  with  the  reduced  funding 
produced  by  the  recent  continuing  res- 
olution, has  produced  a  severe  funding 
crisis  for  Virginia's  Employment  Com- 
mission. 

This  House  must  take  action  to 
insure  that  important  services,  such  as 
job  counseling,  testing,  and  job  place- 
ment, as  well  as  assistance  in  qualify- 
ing for  unemployment  benefits,  will  be 
available. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  unanimous  consent  was  ob- 
tained for  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  this  to  the  Congress  as  an  emer- 
gency supplemental  request.  It  is  for 
$343,490,000  that  goes  into  the  grants 
to  States  for  unemployment  insurance 
and  employment  services  account,  and 
$1,950  million,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  goes 
into  the  advances  to  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  and  other  funds  ac- 
count. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  seems  to  be 
unanimous.  I  know  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  have  their  remarks 
in  the  Record.  Unanimous  consent  has 
been  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  introduced 
on  January  29  by  the  chairman  of  our 
fall  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr. 
Whitten.  We  also  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  rule  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  made  consideration  of  this 
bill  possible.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  not  be  before  the  House  today 
without  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  It  has  been  a  distinct 
honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
with  him  for  the  last  27  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi is  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of 
this  House,  and  we  are  grateful  to  him 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  bill  to 
restore  funds  to  the  State  employment 
service  and  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  us  to  finish 
by  6  o'clock,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 
Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of   House  Joint   Resolution   391   and 


urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably  on 
this  legislation  that  provides  $343.4 
million  in  grants  to  the  States  for  un- 
employment insurance  and  employ- 
ment services.  This  bill  also  advances 
$1.95  billion  to  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  to  assist  the  States  in  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  insurance  ben- 
efits. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  now  at  12  percent, 
the  second  highest  in  the  country. 
There  are  now  600.000  unemployed 
workers  in  Ohio  and  during  the  week 
of  January  18,  1982,  there  were 
270,000  claims  filed  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits.  Because  of  the 
massive  draw-down  on  the  States 
trust  fund  reserves,  my  State  has  been 
forced  to  request  a  loan  of  almost  $400 
million  from  the  Government  to  pay 
unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

With  unemployment  as  serious  as  it 
is  in  my  State,  it  would  be  unthinkable 
to  curtail  any  service  intended  to  help 
unemployed  workers  find  new  jobs. 
Yet  38  employment  service  offices  are 
threatened  with  closing  by  the  end  of 
March,  and  some  1.000  employees  may 
lose  their  jobs  unless  additional 
moneys  are  provided  quickly  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  funding  and  staff- 
ing levels. 

I  applaud  Chairman  Whitten  s 
action  in  this  matter  and  appreciate 
his  concern  for  the  serious  situation 
many  States  find  themselves  in  be- 
cause of  irresponsible  cuts  made  in 
funding  to  the  States  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  employment  service  pro- 
grams. 

The  unfortunate  outcome  of  these 
cuts  has  been  the  threatened  closing 
of  hundreds  of  employment  service  of- 
fices around  the  country  and  the  po- 
tential loss  of  thousands  of  employ- 
ment service  jobs,  such  as  placement 
counselors  and  job  interviewers. 

I  am  relieved  that  the  administra- 
tion saw  fit  to  request  Congress  to 
enact  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  but  I  am,  frankly,  appalled 
that  the  administration  would  have 
permitted  this  situation  to  exist  in  the 
first  place.  At  a  time  when  we  have 
record  high  unemployment  and  sharp- 
ly increased  claims  for  unemployment 
insurance,  we  certainly  should  not  be 
laying  off  the  very  persons  who  are 
trained  to  handle  these  claims  and  to 
assist  in  job  searches  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  way. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation, I  waj  able  to  study  first- 
hand the  unemployment  insurance 
program  and  to  acquaint  myself  with 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  program's  financing,  administra- 
tion, and  benefit  coverage.  One  of  the 
most  important  recommendations  the 
Commission  made  was  to  increase 
grants  to  States  for  administrative  fi- 
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nancing  for  unemployment  compensa-  3.  Current  Population  Survey-Redesign  budget  of  this  administrating    «,>,/^.,« 

tion  and  the  employment  service  and  to  take  account  of  1980  Census  changes  de-  wacv    to    thl    AriTJ^io             '  ,^*^ 

to  increase  the  staffing  levels  of  the  '^yed.  doubtedlv  ^\\  h^hit  .f  ^7^'f    "T" 

employment  service  in  order  to  pro-  4.  Current  Population  Survey-Number  of  f^p  rj^h      *h  L  ,-         of  catering  to 

vide  effective  iob  search  a-ssistanre  tn  households  added  to  improve  Local  Area  ^"^  ^^'^^-  ^^Ue  ignonng  the  starving 

\iae  eiiectue  joo  searcn  assistance  to  unemployment  Statistics  reduced.  and  poor. 

unemployment     msurance     claimants  5.  Research  to  improve  State  and  local        Mr.  NATCHER   Mr  Speaker   I  vield 

and  other  iinemployed  workers.  area  unemployment  statistics  eliminated.  such  time  as  hrmav  consume  to  thP 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  House  6.  BLS  Family  Budget  program  eliminat-  Bentleman    from    #i^p.^nr/  ^,     t^ 

act  speedily  and  favorably  on  this  leg-  ed.  DanieU                    Virginia    (Mr.    Dan 


islation  to  insure  that  sufficient  funds     ,7  ,^°"^"'"^'■  ^''^^  ^"^^^  ^°''  ^*'''^*"'^s  ^,    ,,»»,  t^, „»,:,»     .. 

are  available  to  the  States  to  continue     Alaska^  eliminated  Mr    uan  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

their    unemployment    insurance    and    iXrfT^^^^l^.l^\.^^''T"'^\ X''l'  "f'"  .«"PPo«  o^^he  joint  resolution, 

employment     service     responsibilities     Ss  <CpT-W,  feduced    S^e  S^^^^  niLt^nn^ '°  ^K^'f^^  ""^'^^  **'^  ^^^ 

without  the  need  for  the  closing  of     u^ld  fo';\he' ;rurban^Tdex'(cTl-U)'and  V?rgiS(MrBL^Lvf  ^'""''"*" ''°'" 

any  offices  or  the  laying  off  of  any     theCPI-W.  v  irginia  ( Mr.  bliley  ). 

employees.                                                           9-    Planned    revision   of   Producer   Price  °'"  ^  number  of  years,  members  of 

Thank  you  very  much.                             lTiAe\  delayed.  our  State  delegation  have  been  trying 

10.   Planned  completion   of   Export   and  to  get  some  relief  for  the  Virginia  Em- 

□  1750                                  Import  Price  Indexes  delayed.  ployment  Commission  on  our  alloca- 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield    nJced^CovefaT  wm  "Ifp^'iil^t^H  ^'■'",^  ?"  ^'°"-  "  ^^'*^^  '°^*^  ^^^^  *«  have  met 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the    ScovSTooo  oVmoreZrk'ers"''   '°  7''^  such  resistance  to  what  appears 

gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr.        12.  Five  Industry  Wa^eSu^eys  eliminat-  t°be  a  justified  complaint. 

Garcia).                                                         ed.  I'  one  is  to  follow  the  reasoning  of 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in        13.    Analysis    of    Collective    Bargaining  ^^^  Department  of  Labor  to  its  logical 

support  of  this  emergency  supplemen-    Agreement  provisions  eliminated.  conclusion.  Virginia  is  being  penalized 

tal  appropriation  to  cover  the  costs  of       ^.*-  Suriey  of  Labor  and  Materials  Re-  for  doing  an  efficient  job.  The  fact 

claims   by   unemployed   persons   who    elimlm^e?  '"           Construction   Industry  that  we  have  had  less  unemployed  and 

have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the       15.  bls  economic  growth  and  occupation-  fnll'^T  T^^  successful  in  placing 

recession     and     the     administration's    al  outlook  program  reduced  ^nose  who  have  been  temporarily  out 

policies.                                                                16.  Reduction  in  number  of  occupations  in  °^  ^"""^  ^^  ^^^"  a  disadvantage  in  the 

In  doing  so,  I  also  wish  to  call  to  my  'he  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  allocation  of  these  funds, 
colleagues'  attention  the  administra-  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  ^^^  offices  which  have  been  serving 
tion's  mishandling  of  the  budget  of  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  ^  "seful  purpose  have  been  forced  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Savage)  ^^°^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^oad  of  work  will  there- 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  ^°'"^  ^^^^  heavier  upon  those  offices 
compiling  and  publishing  the  monthly  support  of  passage  of  House  Joint  Res-  *'hich  are  kept  open.  Those  who  are 
labor  force  statistics.                                  olution    391.    legislation    that    makes  °"^  °^  *'°'"*'  '"  ^^^  areas  where  offices 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  when  all  Fed-    critically  needed  supplemental  appro-  ^^^  closing  will  be  further  away  from 

eral  agencies  were  forced  to  reduce  ex-    priations  for  unemployment  compen-  sources  of  assistance.  Perhaps  this  ul- 

penditures   by   an   additional   12   per-    sation.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor-  timately    will    improve    our    relative 

cent,  the  BLS  budget  was  reduced  by    tant  legislation.   I  strongly  urge  my  standing  among  the  States  but  this  is 

almost  20  percent,  or  nearly  $5  mil-    colleagues  to  pass  this  measure  and  to  scarcely  an  objective  toward  which  we 

lion.  It  seems  now  that  OMB  has  made    push   for  its  speedy  enactment  into  ^^"^  ^°  strive. 

a  mistake  and  unless  Congress  corrects  law.  This  bill  would  restore  the  admin-  ^^  '^^ar  a  great  deal  today  about 
its  carelessness.  BLS  will  be  forced  to  istration  inspired  cuts  in  the  jobs  sen-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^or  more  effective  and  re- 
take extreme  measures  which  trans-  ice  and  will  make  it  possible  to  pay  for  sponsive  government— and  I  certainly 
lates  to  disrupting  the  monthly  flow  of  the  ever  increasing  number  of  unem-  concur  with  this  objective.  Reducing 
unemployment  data  as  well  as  infla-  ployment  claims  nationwide.  *^he  cost  of  government  also  is  a  goal 
tion  figures  for  several  of  the  remain-  If  it  were  not  for  the  cold  and  cal-  *'°  which  I  lend  support.  However,  it 
ing  months  in  fiscal  year  1982.                  lousness  of  Reagan  and  his  surrogates  '"a'^es  little  sense  and  discourages  ini- 

What  this  all  means.  Mr.  Speaker,  is    over  in  the  office  of  mis-management  ^'ative  when  the  formula  under  which 

that    Congress,    and    specifically    the    and  cut-it,  this  legislation  would  not  these  people  operate  penalizes  them 

Senate,  will  be  asked  to  add  $5  million    even  be  needed.  But  because  of  the  ac-  ^°^  doing  a  good  job.  I  urge  again  that 

of  this  bill  for  BLS.  In  effect,  we  will    tions  he  and  his  henchmen  took  last  ^^'^  system  be  reevaluated, 

be  asked  to  cover  OMB's  errors.  I  per-    year  and  especially  last  fall,  over  500  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

sonally  believe  we  should  restore  the    people  in  my  State  of  Illinois,  alone,  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

money.  It  is  simply  the  right  thing  to    whose  job  is  to  help  find  employment  gentleman     from     Washington     (Mr. 

do.                                                                for  others  were,  themselves,  near  vie-  Dicks). 

But  we  should  also  remember  this    tims      of      Reagan's      indiscriminate  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
little  episode  as  we  begin  our  delibera-    budget  ax.  support  of  this  legislation, 
tions  on  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget.            I  find  it  unconsionable  that  in  this  Mr.   Speaker,   my  district  and  the 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would    time  of  Reagan-induced  recession  and  State  of  Washington,  suffers  from  ex- 
like  to  insert  a  list  of  the  programs  re-    outrageously      high      unemployment,  tremely    high    unemployment.   As   of 
duced  or  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the    that  in  these  trying  times  when  mil-  December  of  1981.  the  unemployment 
President's  12-percent  reduction  in  the    lions  of  blacks,  browns,  and  whites  are  rate  was  11.3  percent  and  over  193,000 
budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis-    out    of    work    and    wondering    where  Washingtonians    were    out    of    work, 
tics.                                                              their  next  meal  is  coming  from,  people  principally  due  to  massive  layoffs  iri 
The  material  follows:                              over  in  the  White  House  seem  to  show  the  forest  products  and  related  indus- 
U.S.  Bureau  of^Labor  Statistics             more  concern  about  the  condition  of  tries. 
PROGRAMS  REDUCED  OR  eliminated  IN  THE  18-      China  place  Settings  than  the  condi-  Currently,     unemployment    in    the 
PERCENT  reduction                       tion  of  the  pooT  and  Working  pooT.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  area  is  11.5  percent 

1.  Labor  Turnover  survey  program  elimi-       Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  and  could  go  higher. 

nated.                                                                 this  measure  today,  and  in  the  subse-  Traditionally,  the  Washington  State 

2.  Current  Population  Sur\ey-May  sup-    quent  days  of  this  session  to  reverse  Department  of  Employment  Securitv 
piement  on  multiple  jobholding  eliminated,    this  antipeople,  more-money-for-guns  has  provided  unemployment  benefits 
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to  unemployed  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  has  attempted  through  its  job 
service  offices  to  help  these  workers 
find  other  employment. 

In  1981.  39  State  job  ser\'ice  offices 
provided  unemployment  benefits  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  Washingtonians 
who  were  out  of  work  and  approxi- 
mately 3.800  employment  security  em- 
ployees helped  these  individuals  re- 
ceive benefits  and  find  new  jobs.  These 
3.800  employees  served  approximately 
150.000  unemployed  workers. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  cuts  in  un- 
employment benefits  and  funding  for 
personnel  to  assist  the  unemployed. 
753  Washington  State  employment  se- 
curity workers  were  RIF'd— at  a  time 
when  Washington  State  'memploy- 
ment  was  rising  from  abcut  8  percent 
in  January  1981  to  about  11.5  percent 
in  January  1982. 

Currently.  2.600  State  employment 
workers  must  serve  over  214,000  unem- 
ployed workers  in  Washington  State. 
These  employees  not  only  must  help 
the  unemployed  obtain  their  benefits. 
but  they  also  must  help  them  find  em- 
ployment. 

The  administration's  budget  cuts 
have  also  reduced  the  number  of  State 
offices  providing  employment  location 
services  from  39— about  1  per  county— 
to  16  statewide. 

This  situation  causes  longer  delays 
in  processing  unemployment  benefits 
because  there  are  fewer  employees  to 
serve  greater  and  greater  numbers  of 
unemployed.  Additionally,  the  unem- 
ployed often  must  travel  further  and 
wait  longer  for  the  scarce  State  em- 
ployment security  specialists  who  have 
traditionally  assisted  them  find  new 
jobs. 

For  the  unemployed,  the  situation  of 
being  without  work— which  is  wrench- 
ing enough— is  further  aggravated  and 
made  more  difficult  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Congress 
and  this  administration  must  provide 
the  resources  to  reduce  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  suffering  of  our  unemployed. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  without  jobs 
and  need  unemployment  benefits  and 
assistance  in  finding  work.  This  emer- 
gency supplemental  request  will  help 
in  this  regard. 

I  also  believe  that  this  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee must  assist  those  individuals  who 
have  exhausted  their  39  weeks  maxi- 
mum of  unemployment  compensation. 
In  Washington  State  an  estimated 
65,000  individuals  will  exhaust  their 
unemployment  benefits  during  1982. 
This  number  is  almost  double  the 
number  of  individuals  who  exhausted 
their  benefits  in  1981— in  a  State 
which  qualifies  for  the  full  39  weeks  of 
regular  and  extended  unemployment 
benefits  due  to  its  extremely  high  rate 
of  unemployment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  cases  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  which  we 
serve  is  the  last  hope  for  the  survival 
of  workers  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  this  recession. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  act  for 
them  and  for  their  families. 

As  I  have  in  the  past,  I  pledge  to 
work  with  you  to  help  these  citizens  so 
that  they  will  not  fall  through  the 
hole  of  any  so-called  safety  net. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Washington     (Mr. 

LOWRY). 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  legislation.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  leadership 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  quick 
response  to  what  is  without  question 
the  most  personally  traumatic  of  all 
the  symptoms  of  our  ailing  economy- 
escalating  unemployment. 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington, 
the  magnitude  of  the  unemployment 
problem  cannot  be  overstated.  The 
State  employment  security  office  re- 
cently reported  that  the  State's  unem- 
ployment had  reached  11.1  percent  in 
December,  2.2  percentage  points  above 
the  national  average  and  the  highest 
in  the  State  since  they  began  keeping 
unemployment  statistics  in  1947.  This 
figure  does  not  take  into  account 
those  who  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits  or  have  given  up 
their  search  for  employment  out  of 
frustration.  In  the  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 9,  22,379  Washington  residents 
filed  for  unemployment  insurance,  an 
increase  of  over  10,000  from  the  previ- 
ous week.  For  the  same  week  national- 
ly, initial  claims  totaled  1,073.030,  an 
increase  of  379,000  from  the  preceding 
week.  During  the  Boeing  slump  in  the 
early  1970's  when  billboards  advised 
the  last  person  leaving  Seattle  to  turn 
out  the  lights,  statewide  unemploy- 
ment peaked  at  10.4  percent.  This 
month.  It  is  estimated  that  unemploy- 
ment wiD  exceed  12  percent. 

The  Seattle-Everett  area  alone  pres- 
ently has  over  75,000  individuals  col- 
lecting unemployment  pay.  My  dis- 
trict, in  the  Seattle  area,  is  representa- 
tive of  many  urban  areas.  Boeing  is 
laying  off  aerospace  workers,  small 
businesses  are  closing  their  doors  and 
homebuilders  and  realtors  are  idled  by 
high-interest  rates.  But  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  State,  we  are  fortunate.  In 
those  counties  highly  dependent  on 
the  forest  products  industry,  unem- 
ployment is  well  above  15  percent  with 
no  end  in  sight. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  govern- 
ment   service    which   could    be    more 


useful  and  productive  than  the  job- 
finding  services  or  employment  securi- 
ty offices  as  they  are  known  in  Wash- 
ington State.  Our  employment  securi- 
ty offices  place  an  average  of  90,000 
persons  in  jobs  every  year.  They  also 
monitor  claimants  for  unemployment 
compensation,  attempting  to  place  in- 
dividuals as  soon  as  they  begin  to  re- 
ceive unemployment  compensation. 
Because  of  the  cuts  in  funds  for  these 
job  placement  centers,  Washington 
State  has  been  forced  to  lay  off  one- 
half  of  its  500  employment  security  of- 
ficials and  close  14  of  the  31  State  of- 
fices. It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to 
close  the  doors  at  these  offices  at  the 
very  time  unemployment  is  reaching 
record  levels. 

The  action  we  take  today  will  at 
least  make  the  shock  of  unemploy- 
ment somewhat  easier  for  the  thou- 
sands searching  for  work.  However,  we 
all  recognize  the  overwhelming  issue 
we  must  face— there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  jobs  to  be  found  every  day. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391.  I  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions members'  action  which  would 
provide  the  urgently  needed  funding 
for  the  unemployment  trust  fund  and 
the  Labor  Department  Employment 
Service.  This  bill  indeed  is  urgently 
needed. 

While  the  recent  unemployment  sta- 
tistics have  shown  a  curious  drop  in 
unemployment  rates,  those  rates  are 
still  too  high.  It  is  ridiculous  to  be  im- 
plementing policies  which  place  em- 
ployment placement  personnel  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  at  the 
same  time  as  millions  of  Americans  are 
looking  for  work. 

The  Minnesota  Employment  Divi- 
sion has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
providing  assistance  for  the  jobless. 
But  the  Federal  budget  cuts  in  con- 
jxinction  with  the  State  economic 
crisis  have  placed  the  viability  of  the 
State  placement  service  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want  to  see  full 
employment.  How  we  achieve  this  goal 
may  be  subject  to  dispute,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  State  employment  services  is 
documented.  In  dire  times,  we  cannot 
close  the  door  of  hope  to  the  unem- 
ployed. The  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  aid  the  States.  The 
short-term  costs  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  long-term  benefits.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  December  continuing  resolution  is 
revisited  again— hopefully  the  admin- 
istration and  House/Senate  counter- 
parts will  be  more  reasonable  in  ap- 
praisal of  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  light  of  the  deteriorated  eco- 
nomic situation  as  a  result  of  unsound 
national  economic  policies  enacted  in 
1981.  I  urge  my  collegues  to  vote  in 


strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahall). 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  for  this  measure, 
House  Joint  Resolution  391,  and  would 
like  to  commend  the  leadership  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mr.  Whitten,  and  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Natcher,  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  in 
expedited  fashion.  This  resolution  an- 
swers a  growing  need  throughout  the 
Nation  and  attempts  to  alleviate  some- 
what the  sharp  pains  of  an  economy  in 
trouble. 

As  we  all  know,  when  the  continuing 
resolution  was  passed  late  last  year,  an 
annual  unemployment  rate  of  7.5  per- 
cent was  projected.  Little  did  we  know 
that  such  figure  would  be  overly  opti- 
mistic, and  now  the  administration  is 
projecting  a  1982  rate  of  8.9  percent.  I 
fear,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  do,  that 
this  figure  may  also  be  optimistic  in 
the  end. 

In  the  wake  of  the  budget  ax,  almost 
15,000  unemployment  job  service  of- 
fices have  closed  all  over  the  Nation. 
In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia,  25 
of  the  State's  44  job  service  offices 
have  shut  down,  and  95  unemploy- 
ment workers  have  been  put  out  on 
the  street  themselves.  In  short,  we 
have  been  witnessing  a  sad  irony, 
where  individuals  who  assist  the  un- 
employed have  become  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  job  service 
offices  have  aimually  helped  connect 
some  3  to  4  million  willing  workers 
with  gainful  employment— a  practice  I 
believe  that  is  far  better  and  far 
cheaper  than  leaving  these  individuals 
to  languish  in  an  unemployment  line. 

When  the  administration  pushed  for 
this  reduction  last  year,  evidently  they 
gave  little  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  for  each  1  percentage  point  rise 
in  unemployment  $25  billion  is  added 
to  the  ever-growing  Federal  deficit— a 
fact  the  President  himself  admits. 

While  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion will  be  of  great  benefit  to  count- 
less American  families,  we  must  realize 
that  it  may  not  meet  all  the  needs 
that  currently  exist. 

For  example,  in  West  Virginia,  our 
employment  security  commissioner. 
Jack  Canfield.  states  that  the  job  serv- 
ice program  will  take  a  while  to  be  put 
back  on  par.  Already  my  State  owes 
the  Federal  Government  $99.8  million 
for  unemplojTnent  benefits— and  faced 
with  a  7.8  unemployment  figure— an- 
other $20  million  may  be  needed  to 
meet  the  claims. 

I  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
391  because  it  answers  the  call  of  the 
American  people.  I  fear  that  further 
calls  will  be  heard  in  the  coming 
months,  as  further  adverse  impacts  of 


the  so-called  economic  recovery  pack- 
age are  made  known. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hefner). 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  this 
body  to  avoid  repenting  in  leisure  the 
mistakes  we  have  made  in  haste.  I 
speak  specifically  of  our  efforts  to  pass 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
to  meet  our  legal  obligation  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  forced  onto  un- 
employment roles  and  our  moral  obli- 
gation to  put  those  Americans  back  to 
work. 

In  the  waning  days  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  we  were  forced 
to  pass  a  continuing  resolution  written 
by  an  administration  which  said  it  had 
all  the  answers.  One  such  answer  was 
to  cut  unemployment  insurance  and 
employment  service  funds  another  12 
percent  past  cuts  made  in  earlier 
budget  rounds.  The  result— the  closing 
of  between  1.000  and  2.500  local  job 
service  offices  nationwide  and  the 
laying  off  of  approximately  two-thirds 
of  employment  service  personnel.  All 
done  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
threatens  to  go  into  double-digit  fig- 
ures. 

Such  an  action  is  not  fiscal  responsi- 
bility; it  is  fiscal  folly.  In  my  State  of 
North  Carolina,  we  may  be  forced  to 
close  48  of  the  85  local  and  branch  em- 
ployment service  offices  at  a  time 
when  we  have  received  more  applica- 
tions for  unemployment  insurance 
than  at  any  time  since  the  recession  of 
1975— the  worst  year  for  employment 
since  the  Great  Depression.  Over  230 
employment  service  persormel  face 
losing  their  jobs  immediately.  Another 
400  will  lose  their  jobs  in  North  Caroli- 
na if  we  do  not  pass  this  supplemental. 
Not  only  will  these  people  face  unem- 
ployment and  cost  the  Government 
more  money  to  pay  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  they  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  assist  others  in  finding  useful 
jobs.  This  is  a  senseless  and  unneces- 
sary situation. 

The  House  has  before  it  today  a 
measure  to  alleviate  this  situation.  I 
support  this  wise  investment  of  our 
dollars,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  391.  Approval  by  the 
House  is  desperately  needed  as  a  stop- 
gap measure  to  keep  open  employment 
security  offices  throughout  the 
Nation.  Under  the  administration's 
misguided  direction  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  continuing  resolution, 
severe  cuts  were  made  in  funding  for 
unemployment  benefits  and  staffing 
for  services  to  assist  unemployed  work- 
ers. Even  in  my  home  State,  the  Re- 


publican-appointed director  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission, S.  Martin  Taylor,  readily  ad- 
mitted the  lack  of  foresight  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  budget  advisers. 
Before  a  special  meeting  of  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Security  Commis- 
sioners in  our  State  capitol,  he  said 
that  the  continuing  resolution  enacted 
at  the  request  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tation  imposes  retroactive  budget  cuts 
that  "are  far  more  devastating  than 
anyone  may  have  realized." 

We  cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes 
of  this  kind  at  the  expense  of  working 
people  who  have  a  genuine  desire  to 
seek  new  employment  or  retraining 
through  the  employment  security  of- 
fices. I  applaud  my  colleagues  at  their 
wisdom  in  agreeing  to  this  supplemen- 
tal. When  so  many  of  our  constituents 
are  suffering  so  much,  it  is  the  least 
we  cjin  do  in  lending  a  helping  hand. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Michigan      (Mr. 

WOLPE). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
391,  and  commend  the  committee  for 
acting  so  expeditiously  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  current  economic  recession  has 
had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  State 
of  Michigan.  The  people  of  Michigan 
are  struggling  with  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation  at  the 
same  time  that  budget  reductions  at 
both  the  State  and  national  level  have 
dramatically  reduced  important  em- 
ployment assistance  programs.  Today, 
nearly  16  percent  of  Michigan's  labor 
force  is  without  a  job,  and  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  those  without 
employment  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment benefits. 

The  economic  decline  that  is  plagu- 
ing Michigan  and  her  neighboring 
States  has  spread  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  With  the  deepening  reces- 
sion, the  national  unemployment  rate 
has  surged  from  7.4  percent  in  Decem- 
ber 1980  to  8.5  percent  in  January 
1982.  As  the  trend  of  growing  unem- 
ployment continues,  the  prospects  for 
a  more  vital  economy  dim. 

The  President  himself  recently  ac- 
knowledged every  percentage  point  in- 
crease in  the  national  unemployment 
rate  automatically  triggers  a  $25  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  Federal  deficit. 
Unless  we  address  the  problem  of  un- 
employment, the  deficit  will  grow  ex- 
ponentially, the  money  markets  will 
respond  by  maintaining  high  interest 
rates,  the  recession  will  drag  on.  and 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  will  grow 
still  larger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  await  an  eco- 
nomic recovery— and  nowhere  is  that 
recovery  more  anxiously  awaited— or 
more  desperately  needed— than  in 
Michigan.  But  that  recovery  will  never 
materialize    unless    we    address    the 
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oroblem  of  unemployment  by  taking        In  Indiana- which  is  now  suffering  a        Over  the  past  few  days  I  have  been 
^teos  to  contain  its  growth.  12.4-percent  unemployment  rate-the    assessmg    the    potential     impact     of 

I  think  we  begin  by  passing  this  res-    impact  of  these  cuts  would  have  been    lESD's  threatened  office  closings.  If 
Qjy^jQj,  serious  under  any  conditions.  The  In-    supplemental   appropriations   are   not 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield    diana  Employment  Security   Division     provided,  the  State  is  planning  to  shut 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the    has  announced  that  unemployment  of-     down  employment  services  in  counties 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoiN).     fices   in  the   following  towns  will   be    where  unemployment  runs  as  high  as 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank     closed  later  this  month  if  money  cut     22.1  percent.  Offices  which  the  State 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  out  of  tlie  budget  by  the  Conte  amend-     has  threatened  to  close  located  10,000 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  in    ment  is  not  restored.  jobs  last  year.  They  are  currently  car- 

Oregon  we  have  an  unemployment  Local  unemployment  rate— December  1981  rying  tens  of  thousands  of  other  un- 
rate  of  nearly  12  percent,  about  the    ^^^.^.  percent    employed    workers    on    their    books, 

second  highest  in  the  Nation.  In  .some  crawfordsville 8.8    workers  who  still  need  help  in  finding 

areas  in  Oregon  we  have  communities  Southtown  (Indianapolis) 10.1     a   job.   If   these   23    offices   are   shut 

where  60  percent  of  the  able-bodied  La  Porte 13.0     down,  local  workers  will  have  to  turn 

people  are  out  of  work.  In  the  city  of  Linton 13.9    ^q  offices  in  other  counties  which  al- 

Tillamook  one  out  of  four  workers  is  Martinsville 10.2    ^eady    have    their   hands   full    taking 

out  of  work.  In  the  city  of  Willamina.  Peru ..^ "-^    ^^^^  pj  ^^veir  own  unemployed.  These 

one  out  of  every  three  workers  is  out  sheTbyville 13  9     remaining  offices  simply  will  not  be 

of  work  today.  -pen  aty       .r.!!!!.!!.!!!!!.!!.!!...!!!'!^".      isio    able  to  locate  jobs  as  effectively  as  we 

I  am  amazed,  as  I  think  most  Ameri-  Warsaw  .r.".!".!."!!!!!!.!!!".!!.!..!.!!.!.!! 9.8    need  them  to. 

cans  are,  and  certainly  people  in  my  Winchester 14.7        if  supplemental  appropriations  are 

district,  that  the  President  of  the  j^  addition,  if  additional  funds  are  not  provided  by  the  Congress  and  the 
United  States  would  imply  that  unem-  ^^^  appropriated,  job  placement  serv-  lESD  goes  through  with  its  plan  to 
ployment  is  not  his  probleni  when  he  ^^^^  ^,jjj  ^^  terminated  at  the  following  shut  down  its  offices,  here  is  what  it 
addressed  the  country  in   his  recent    ^jj j^gs-  will  mean  to  communities  throughout 

press  conference.  I  am  further  amazed  \,r,employment  rate-December  1981      my  State: 

that  the  President  would  give  the  im-  Crawfordsville's    unemployment    se- 

pression   ^hat   job  e^ness   is   a   smal      ^o^n^^^,^ 18.5    curity  office  would  be  completely  shut 

problem  ^y   Pomting  to   ^  pages   oi  Augusta  (Indianapolis) 10.1     down,  forcing  1.500  jobless  workers  to 

help  wanted  ads  in  the  Wa^m^^^^^^  Bedford 22.1    i^ok    elsewhere    for    help    in    finding 

Post  I  thmk  the  President  should  un^  connersville 12.4    ^^^^   ^he  city  has  been  hard  hit  by 

derstand  that  that  is  not  very  much  pranklin 9.7    ,-„-rf„  ,___,  /y.„  t  „„„  ofor  nlant  and 

comfort  for  millworkers  and  construe  jasper 10.0    S/maToTerJployers  "" 

tion  workers  in  my  district  who  are  Lawrenceburg 13.0    other  major  employers. 

out  of  work  because  of  high  interest  Lynhurst  (Indianapolis) 10.1  In  Indianapolis  at  least  22.000  job- 
rates    high   deficits  that   his   policies          Meadows  (Indianapolis) 10.1    less  workers  would  be  shuffled  from 

have' caused.  I  strongly  support  this  Newcastle 17.1     one    employment    office    to    another. 

legislation.  I  commend  the  gentleman  Portage n.o    ^he  city  has  been  hit  by  major  layoffs 

from  Illinois  for  introducing  it.  The         Seymour ^........      i..^    ^y    several    large    employers,    among 

chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  In  some  States,  vigorous  State  spon-  them  RCA.  Western  Electric.  Ford, 
done  excellent  work  and  I  am  pleased  sored  job-creation  programs  are  Chrysler.  Chevrolet,  and  International 
to  have  been  a  party  to  it.  making  it  easier  for  jobless  workers  to    Harvester. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  find  productive  work  without  the  help  j^  ^a  Porte.  Ind..  layoffs  by  local 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  of  State  employment  offices.  This  is  companies  have  led  to  a  13-percent  un- 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fith-  not  the  case  in  Indiana  The  State  sef-  employment  rate.  The  local  employ- 
lAN).  foi'ts.  until  now.  have  been  ineffective.    ^^^^  service  office  located  957  jobs 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  Fortunately  State  employment  serv-  j^^^  ^^^j.  ^^^^  g  qqq  unemployed  work- 
the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  ices  have  been  moderately  successful  ^^.^  ^^^  g^jjj  depending  on  the  office  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  placing  jobless  workers  in  Pa^t  re-  ^^jp  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  jj  ^^is  office 
(Mr.  Yates),  and  I  commend  the  chair-  cessions  and  m  reducing  the  dollar  shuts  down,  these  workers  will  have  to 
man  of  the  committee  for  his  work  in  drain  on  the  State's  unemployment  in-  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^  office  which  already  has  its 
introducing  this  legislation  and  for  the  surance  fund.  The  lESD  m  fiscal  year  j^^nds  full  taking  care  of  its  own  un- 
speed  with  which  he  brings  it  to  the  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981  made  96.476  employed.  These  offices  simply  will 
floor.  and    91,675    placements,    respectively,    not  be  able  to  locate  jobs  as  effectively 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support    By  taking  the  average  hourly  wage    ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^em  to. 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  391  provid-    and  average  workweek  for  each  place-        Lj^ton's       unemployment        office 
ing  an  urgent  $210,490  000  appropria-    "^^"t;  "«"//|^^°^  ^^^.fj^^^  wS   was  asSg  ITs?  area   resi: 

tion  to  keep  State  employment  offices    V^^r  the  lESD  job  placement  actm^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j, 

open.  If  Congress  does  not  pass  this    generated  wages  m  the  amount  of  $558  General    Electric     and    other 

urgently  needed  legislation  within  the    million  and  $569  million  respectively    «CA    ^IJ^mployers   wouW  be  com 
next  few  days,  our  national  effort  to    into  the  Indiana  economy.  In  short.    Sefelv  shut  down 
get  Americans  back  to  work,  particu-     the   lESDs  employment  services  are    pictciy  ai.uL  uu   i  .  „_„,„„ 

farly  in  high  unemployment  States  cost  effective-a  concept  which  is  to-  In  Martinsville  where  loca  empioy- 
nkelAdiana  will  have  been  dealt  a  tally  in  line  with  President  Reagan's  ment  office  workers  were  trying  to 
severe  blow  goals.  In  addition,  the  importance  of    Place  1,500  jobless  workers  m  produc- 

A^  a  result  of  the  Conte  amendment  the  job  service/unemployment  insur-  tive  jobs,  lESD  personnel  would  hem- 
to  last  December's  continuing  appro-  ance  relationship  cannot  be  overstat-  selves  join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
priations  bill,  somewhere  between  800    ed.  A  Stanford  research  center  survey    Ployed. 

and  1  000  local  employment  offices  na-  indicated  that  the  "coordination  of  UI  In  Peru,  a  city  struggling  to  cope 
tionwide  have  been  closed  and  prob-  claims  with  job  service  placement  ef-  with  layoffs  from  General  Tire,  Peru 
ably  13  000  to  15,000  job  placement  forts  shortened  unemployment  5  to  7  Foundry,  Owen  Corp.,  and  United 
specialists  have  been  laid  off,  them-  days,  which  produces  a  significant  sav-  Technology,  some  1,937  jobless  work- 
selves  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unem-  ings  in  UI  (unemployment  insurance)  ers  would  be  forced  to  look  .somewhere 
ployed  benefits."  else  for  help  in  finding  a  job. 
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In  Plymouth  some  1,300  unemployed 
workers  would  be  asked  to  drive  50 
miles  to  make  use  of  lESD  job  place- 
ment services. 

In  Shelbyville  some  2,000  jobless 
area  workers,  many  of  them  idled  by 
layoffs  from  Ford,  Chrysler,  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  and  Western  Elec- 
tric, would  not  be  able  to  turn  to  their 
unemployment  office  for  help  in  find- 
ing a  job— it  will  be  closed. 

In  Tell  City,  a  community  struggling 
with  its  worst  unemployment  problem 
in  a  generation,  some  2.500  unem- 
ployed would  be  told  that  their  unem- 
loyment  office  will  be  closing  its  doors; 
2.000  unemployed  Warsaw  area  resi- 
dents would  be  asked  to  make  a  65- 
mile  round  trip  to  Elkhart  to  make  use 
of  the  State's  job  placement  services. 

In  Winchester,  a  city  experiencing 
its  worst  unemployment  since  the 
Great  Depression,  some  2.000  workers 
idled  by  layoffs  from  American  Hose 
Corp.,  Sheller-Globe,  Overmyer  Mold 
Co.,  and  United  Body  would  face  a  40- 
to-50-mile  drive  to  the  nearest  lESD 
office. 

In  Auburn.  Bedford.  Connersville. 
Franklin,  JasF>er.  Lawrenceburg.  New 
Castle.  Portage,  and  Seymour  the  loss 
of  job  placement  services  at  local  un- 
employment offices  would  mean  that 
individual  workers  will  be  idled  for 
longer  periods,  that  local  unemploy- 
ment rates  will  stay  high  longer,  and 
that  local  employers  with  jobs  to  fill 
will  have  a  tougher  time  getting  quali- 
fied people  to  fill  them. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  how  strong- 
ly Indiana's  jobless  workers  want 
these  offices  to  be  kept  open.  Basically 
they  want  jobs,  not  a  handout.  Their 
employment  offices  are  among  their 
most  important  resources  in  finding  a 
job. 

People  in  Indiana  need  jobs  badly. 
The  employment  service  offices  which 
Indiana's  State  government  plans  to 
shut  down  if  supplemental  funds  are 
not  made  available  located  10,000  pro- 
ductive, private-sector  jobs  last  year. 
This  emergency  legislation  will  help 
keep  these  offices  open.  I  strongly 
urge  passage  of  this  crucial  legislation. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  important 
thing  these  employment  offices  all 
over  the  country  do  today  is  help 
people  find  jobs.  That  is  the  positive 
part  of  our  program.  As  a  former  State 
commissioner  of  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission.  I  know  that  agency 
does  great  service^ in  helping  people 
find  jobs. 

I  am  glad  the  administration  has 
recommended  this  appropriation,  and 
I  compliment  the  committee  for 
taking  this  action  because  it  states  our 
need  to  get  people  jobs.  That  is  what 


we  are  trying  to  do  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consumer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  interest  of  time  I  will  not  take 
some  separate  time.  I  just  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  to  thank  him  for 
the  work  he  has  done  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  to  also  point 
this  out:  This  not  only  involves  unem- 
ployment, but  also  involves  the  job 
service,  and  in  some  States  like  Iowa, 
that  is  equally  as  important  as  the  un- 
employment comp  part  of  it.  In  this 
legislation  we  are  giving  them  flexibil- 
ity so  that  they  can  use  some  of  the 
money  in  those  States  that  need  to  do 
so  to  enhance  their  job  service  capabil- 
ity as  well  as  to  do  the  other  things 
that  need  to  be  done. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  thank 
him  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  think  we  ought  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  bill  does  not  contain 
all  the  funds  that  it  should.  It  does 
not  contain  funds  for  the  so-called 
work  incentive  program.  It  is  $77  mil- 
lion short  in  that  respect.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  I  consider  to  be  essential, 
because  it  offers  the  opportunity  for 
people  who  are  on  welfare  to  obtain 
the  assistance  that  they  need  to  get 
jobs. 

It  is  a  good  program,  and  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  productive.  I  have  talked 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher)  about  it,  and  he  has  told  me 
that  he  is  going  to  look  favorably  upon 
it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  his  leadership,  and 
also  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte)  for  joining  in  bringing 
this  to  the  floor  in  a  very  expeditious 
manner.  I  also  compliment  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  for 
sponsoring  legislation  with  reference 
to  the  job  service  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  391.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  been  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  387. 
a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Yates,  which 
would  have  provided  $210  million  for 
administrative  expenses  for  job  serv- 
ices offices.  &nd  which  has  been  incor- 
porated into  House  Joint  Resolution 
391. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  unem- 
ployment is  currently  at  record  levels. 


The  national  imemployment  rate  far 
exceeds  the  economic  forecasts  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  has  result- 
ed in  a  request  for  an  additional  $1.9 
billion  for  unemployment  insurance 
payments  to  the  States.  The  need  for 
more  money  to  pay  jobless  benefits 
has  underscored  a  problem  that  the 
administration  created  for  itself,  with 
the  budget  cuts  it  pushed  for  in  the 
continuing  resolution  adopted  in  De- 
cember. The  administration's  bill  re- 
duced the  grants  to  States  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  employment 
services  account  by  more  than  $200 
million,  a  reduction  that  is  being  ab- 
sorbed by  closing  State-operated  em- 
ployment offices  all  across  the  coun- 
try. 

These  offices,  quite  simply,  help  the 
unemployed  find  jobs.  During  the  past 
few  years,  personnel  in  these  offices 
have  directed  between  3  million  and 
4.5  million  workers  annually  toward 
available  employment.  It  makes  no 
sense,  in  ny  judgment,  to  curtail  these 
activities,  sending  thousands  of  job 
placement  specialists  to  Join  the  ranks 
of  the  imemployed,  at  a  time  when 
their  services  are  so  desperately 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  main- 
tain unemployment  insurance  benefits 
and  insure  the  continued  operation  of 
job  placement  offices  by  adopting 
House  Joint  Resolution  391.  We  have 
a  duty  to  assist  those  without  work  in 
both  sustaining  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  in  securing  new  employ- 
ment. Spending  ever  increasing  simis 
of  money  on  unemployment  benefits 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  ef- 
forts to  place  people  in  available  jobs 
is  not  a  soimd  policy.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  now  have  an  opportimity  to 
correct  this  situation  and  get  on  with 
the  task  of  putting  people  back  to 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  the  reasons 
that  have  been  enunciated  here  and 
more.  I  would  ask  this  House  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  unanimously. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  more 
moment? 
Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  inadvert- 
ently omitted  from  the  encomiimis  I 
placed  upon  the  gentleman  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  the  name 
of  my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte).  His  cooperation  was  total 
in  this  respect,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  as  well  as  the  others  for  the  fine 
work  that  they  did. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
star). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
single  appropriation  may  be  more  im- 
portant to  the  American  people  than 
the  one  which  I  hope  this  House  will 
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approve  today  to  provide  $210  million 
for  State  employment  service  agencies. 
The  continuing  resolution,  which 
Congress  passed  in  December  1981,  to 
provide  appropriations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  effected  grotesque  savings 
in  its  reduction  of  funds  for  job  serv- 
ices. At  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion is  slashing  programs  which  allevi- 
ate the  burden  of  joblessness,  a  time 
when  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  are 
Impeding  economic  recovery  and  creat- 
ing unemployment,  the  continuing  res- 
olution cut  Federal  support  for  this 
program  whose  purpose  is  to  help  un- 
employed people  find  new  jobs. 

The  appropriation  before  the  House 
today  will  allow  us  to  reverse  some  of 
the  harm  from  those  terrible  budget 
reductions.  As  a  sponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  387.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  moved  so  quickly  to  bring 
to  the  floor  House  Joint  Resolution 
391,  which  makes  supplemental  appro- 
priations urgently  needed  for  job  serv- 
ices and  advances  to  the  States  for 
their  unemployment  compensation 
programs. 

The  appropriations  bill  before  us 
today  will  enable  us  to  fulfill  a  funda- 
mental responsibility  to  the  unem- 
ployed people  of  this  country  and 
thpir  families.  I  know  from  the  experi- 
ence in  my  district  and  throughout  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota  of  the  devas- 
tating impact  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion upon  job  services  and  the  unem- 
ployed. The  resolution  forced  the  Min- 
nesota job  services  program  to  cut  its 
statewide  staff  by  over  30  percent. 

House  Joint  Resolution  391  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  restore  em- 
ployment service  staffing  nationwide 
to  approximately  24.800.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  estimates  that,  in  the 
absence  of  this  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation,  employment  services 
would  be  reduced  from  the  level  of 
31,500  In  1981  to  17,500  in  1982.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  indicated 
that  the  reduction  might  be  even 
greater. 

An  article  in  the  January  1982 
Duluth  News  Tribune  graphically  de- 
scribes the  problems  these  cutbacks 
have  created  at  the  community  level;  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
restoration  of  these  funds  to  the  job 
placement  program;  no  other  action  of 
this  body  could  be  a  clearer  or  more 
Immediate  signal  to  the  Nation's  un- 
employed that  Congress  cares  about 
them. 

The  article  follows: 

Job  Service  Lays  Orr  11 
(By  Bin  O'Keefe) 

You  know  things  are  really  bad  when  the 
people  who  work  to  help  you  find  a  Job  are 
laid  off. 

Hit  by  further  federal  budget  cuts,  the 
Duluth  Job  Service  office  said  Wednesday  It 
will  trim  Its  staff  by  11  In  early  February. 


Actually,  things  have  been  tight  for  a 
while.  This  is  the  third  time  since  June  that 
the  Duluth  office  has  been  forced  to  cut  po- 
sitions, said  Dick  Foss,  Duluth  Job  Service 
office  manager. 

•We  laid  off  seven  in  September  and  13  in 
June  when  the  CETA  (Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act)  program  went 
down."  Foas  said. 

Seven  job  placement  and  four  Work  In- 
centive Program  (WIN)  staff  positions  will 
be  cut.  "That's  about  50  percent  of  our  WIN 
staff."  he  said. 

Ronald  Pearson,  who  runs  the  WIN  pro- 
gram, said  it  is  designed  to  help  people  re- 
ceiving Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children. 

"It  (the  program)  has  been  cut  quite  dras- 
tically but  we'll  still  be  able  to  offer  people 
counseling  and  job  placement  services. "  he 
said. 

Said  Foas:  "We'll  lose  some  experienced 
people.  Some  of  the  folks  we'll  lose  because 
of  the  seniority  schedule— they've  not  been 
on  board  as  long  as  some  others— are  just 
excellent  people.  We  don't  like  to  lose  them 
but  that's  the  way  it  is." 

He  said  employees  with  up  to  five  years' 
service  wiU  probably  be  out  of  work.  Those 
with  more  seniority  will  have  the  chance  to 
"bump"  to  other  positions  in  the  Duluth 
office  or  transfer  to  another  Job  Service 
office,  he  said. 

By  "bumping,"  an  employee  displaces  an- 
other worker  with  less  seniority. 

"Some  of  the  folks  here  have  a  fair 
amount  of  service  and  will  be  offered  reas- 
signments  to  vacancies  or  be  able  to  bump 
at  the  Duluth  office  or  around  the  state." 
Foss  said  the  cuts  lower  his  staff  to  58. 
"I  think  our  function  will  be  to  restruc- 
ture the  program  like  we  did  in  September. 
It  worked  out  well  then.  We're  still  provid- 
ing services  with  the  same  degree  of  qual- 
ity ..  .  and  we're  meeting  the  program  man- 
dates." 

"But  we've  never  operated  at  this  level  of 
staff  resources  before,"  he  added. 

Foss  saki  Reagan  Administration  budget 
cutbacks  have  caused  Job  Service  in  Minne- 
sota to  cut  its  statewide  staff  by  31.3  per- 
cent. 

"There  are  125  positions  out-state  and  101 
in  the  central  office"  being  cut,  he  said. 

Since  Job  Service's  entire  budget  is  paid 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  offices  in 
all  50  states  will  probably  be  affected  by  the 
lastest  budget  cuts,  he  said. 

The  Duluth  office  will  drop  the  366  Work 
Incentives  Program  enroUees  in  Carlton 
County  from  the  program  but  will  continue 
to  serve  1,100  people  in  the  program  in  the 
southern  third  of  St.  Louis  County,  Foss 
said. 

Pearson  said  Carlton  County  residents  In 
the  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grant 
progam  will  finish  their  Job  training.  After 
that,  he  said,  "we  won't  be  able  to  help 
them." 

Foss  said  he  hopes  to  keep  open  the  Clo- 
quet.  Miller  Hill  Mall  and  Michigan  Street 
Job  Service  branches. 

Ray  Skramstad,  manager  of  the  Hibbing 
Job  Service  office  and  Jacqueline  Coleman, 
of  the  Superior  office,  were  reported  out  of 
their  offices  Wednesday  and  unavailable  for 
comment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  391  which  will  pro- 


vide supplemental  administrative 
funds  for  State  employment  security 
agencies. 

I  applaud  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  its  action  in  promptly  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor.  With 
cooperation  from  the  other  body,  we 
can  avoid  serious  disruptions  in  the 
Employment  Service. 

Although  the  President  has  reversed 
himself  by  submitting  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  request,  the  implica- 
tions of  the  administration's  original 
actions  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Remember,  it  was  this  administra- 
tion that  requested  and  successfully 
lobbied  for  the  cuts  in  the  employ- 
ment service  we  are  now  restoring.  It 
is  clear  that  these  cuts  were  inappro- 
priate and  unwise.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that,  with  over  9  million  Americans 
out  of  work  and  unemployment  in- 
creasing, the  administration  would 
have  proposed  such  drastic  reductions 
in  the  Employment  Service. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance 
system,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  compelled 
to  make  one  additional  observation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  391  contains 
supplemental  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  Federal  share  of 
extended  unemployment  benefits  and 
to  fund  a  loan  account  in  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  from 
which  States  that  cannot  meet  their 
unemployment  benefit  obligations 
may  borrow.  It  does  not  provide  funds 
for  new  or  additional  unemployment 
benefits;  nor  does  it  in  any  way  restore 
unemployment  insurance  cuts  enacted 
in  the  1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 
I  remind  the  House,  that  major  revi- 
sions in  the  extended  unemployment 
benefits  program  were  enacted  last 
year  in  the  budget  reconciliation  bill, 
at  the  administration's  urging.  Under 
the  extended  benefits  program,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  13  additional  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensation  are  pay- 
able to  individuals  who  exhaust  their 
State  benefits.  The  program  cuts  en- 
acted last  year,  effective  in  fiscal  1982. 
have  already  played  havoc  in  a 
number  of  States  with  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  States  will  be  similar- 
ly affected  when  additional  reconcilia- 
tion changes  become  effective  this 
coming  September.  For  example,  as  a 
result  of  the  changes,  extended  bene- 
fits have  triggered  off  in  Michigan— in- 
credible as  that  seems— which  has  a 
16-percent  rate  of  unemployment. 

I  do  not  intend  to  debate  the  merits 
of  the  unemployment  compensation 
changes  mandated  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  Although,  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  introduced  legislation 
to  repeal  them.  I  simply  want  the 
record  to  be  clear.  This  supplemental 
request  will  only  finance  Federal  obli- 
gations under  current  law  and  in  no 
way  responds  to  the  damaging  impact 
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of  last  year's  unemployment  compen- 
sation cutbacks. 

D  1800 
Mr.   CONTE.   Mr.   Speaker,    I   yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bethune). 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  a  bipartisan  supplemen- 
tal appropriation.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391,  which,  among  other  provi- 
sions, will  appropriate  $210  million  for 
State  employment  services  so  that  the 
job  service  offices  can  continue  their 
work  of  placement,  counseling,  and 
testing  assistance  to  job  seekers.  For 
Arkansas,  House  Joint  Resolution  391 
means  that  approximately  13  ESD  of- 
fices will  remain  open  that  would  have 
otherwise  been  shut  down,  262  posi- 
tions will  not  be  terminated,  and  ap- 
proximately 70,500  Arkansans  can  be 
helped  to  find  jobs. 

The  employment  security  division's 
national  average  for  job  placement  is 
only  5  to  8  percent  which  contributes 
to  the  view  that  the  program  should 
be  cut.  However,  in  Arkansas  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  ESD  placed  65,120  different 
Arkansans  in  jobs,  a  record  that  places 
Arkansas  17th  in  the  Nation  in  the 
ratio  of  individuals  placed  per  staff 
year  worked.  Arkansas  success  of  plac- 
ing almost  25  percent  of  its  imem- 
ployed  gives  rise  to  the  need  to  review 
our  criteria  for  deciding  to  make 
budget  cuts.  I  do  not  know  why  there 
is  a  placement  variation  among  the 
States,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  States 
with  efficient  placement  records 
should  be  penalized. 

In  our  haste  to  cut  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral spending,  we  were  bound  to  make 
mistakes.  As  soon  as  I  talked  to  the 
job  service  people  back  home,  I  knew 
the  extent  of  the  mistake  made  in  the 
December  continuing  resolution.  I  was 
greatly  relieved  when  I  came  back  to 
Washington  and  talked  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  Employment  Service 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
who  agreed  with  me  that  corrections 
needed  to  be  made. 

The  bill  we  consider  today  appropri- 
ates money  to  bring  the  national  staff- 
ing level  back  up  to  24,800,  as  did  the 
administration's  request,  and  a  resolu- 
tion that  I  cosponsored.  I  commend 
the  members  of  the  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee for  their  fine  work  and  expedi- 
ency. Now  we  have  a  bill  before  us 
that  deserves,  and  will  receive  our 
wholehearted  support.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  woFk  together  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake,  and  I  feel  good  about 
this.  In  the  future,  we  must  be  more 
diligent  to  see  that  good  programs  are 
not  penalized  for  overall  poor  per- 
formance. 

But,  before  we  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back,  let  us  rethink  why  we  joined  ef- 
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forts  and  worked  so  hard  to  keep  job 
services  from  being  eliminated.  I  have 
read  many  constituent  letters  support- 
ing ESD,  and  I  have  met  with  many 
fine  ESD  people  who  serve  my  district. 
However,  I  would  rather  let  one  of  my 
constituents  give  my  fellow  Members 
the  value  of  his  insight.  He  is  an  em- 
ployer relations  representative  in  an 
ESD  office  in  my  home  district,  and  is 
often  referred  to  as  "Mr.  ESD."  He 
speaks  well  for  the  Employment  Serv- 
ices people  and  the  unemployed  seek- 
ing jobs  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  constitu- 
ent's letter  for  printing  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Arkansas  Employment 

Security  Division. 
Conway,  Ark.,  February  2,  1982. 
Hon.  Ed  Bethune, 

U.S.  Representative,  1527  Federal  Building 
700  West  CapitoL  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes of  your  time  to  tell  you  about  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Conway  ESD  office.  1  hope 
that  by  explaining  what  we  do  for  our  local 
employers,  you  will  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  essential  our  services  are 
and  how  destructive  it  will  be  to  displace 
our  current  staff  members. 

We  serve  approximately  150  major  and 
minor  market  employers  in  the  Conway 
area.  Twenty  of  these  are  major  market  em- 
ployers in  the  manufacturing  industry  with 
whom  we  have  exclusive  hiring  agreements. 
This  means  that  all  company  applications 
are  completed  in  the  ESD  office  and  all 
Interviews  are  scheduled  by  the  ESD  staff. 
We  also  maintain  applicant  flow  charts  for 
thirteen  of  these  employers,  mailing  their 
copies  to  them  on  designated  reporting  peri- 
ods. 

Our  Job  placement  interviewers  speak  di- 
rectly with  applicants  to  match  them  with 
existing  Job  openings.  We  also  have  two 
staff  members  who  operate  a  Job  order  con- 
trol room.  All  Job  orders  are  taken  and  writ- 
ten here.  Pile  search  and  call-ins  of  quali- 
fied applicants  are  conducted  first,  and  then 
interviews  are  allowed  to  refer  qualified  ap- 
plicants. All  referrals  are  monitored  by  the 
Job  order  control  room  staff.  It  is  here  that 
company  applications  are  issued,  applicant 
flow  chart  entries  are  made,  and  Interview 
appointments  are  arranged. 

This  process  Insures  employers  that  their 
needs  will  be  serviced  according  to  their  in- 
structions, allowing  them  more  freedom  and 
time  to  conduct  their  daily  work  require- 
ments. We  have  shown  our  employers  that 
we  are  competent  In  performing  these 
duties  and  services  for  them  in  a  timely  and 
professional  manner.  Our  excellent  staff 
and  Job  placement  services  have  enabled  us 
to  keep  the  business  of  these  employers, 
serve  our  applicants  well,  and  make  the 
Conway  ESD  office  the  best  In  the  sUte. 

As  the  Employer  Relations  Representa- 
tive, I  have  worked  directly  with  the 
Conway  employers  over  a  period  of  years  to 
set  up  exclusive  hiring  agreements.  Each 
employer's  agreement  is  individually  struc- 
tured to  meet  the  company's  particular 
needs.  The  rest  of  the  ESD  sUff  has  sup- 
ported me  well  by  efficiently  carrying  out 
the  detail  of  these  agreements  over  the 
same  period  of  years.  I  also  serve  as  a  trou- 
bleshooter  to  eliminate  any  problems  that 
arise  with  our  hiring  agreements  In  the  ESD 
office  or  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  We 
have  proven  to  our  employers  that  we  can 
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and  will  accommodate  their  needs  on  an  on- 
going basis.  This  has  given  the  Conway  ESD 
office  a  superior  record  which  speaks  for 
iUelf.  However,  this  record  would  not  exist 
without  the  dedication  and  hard  work  of 
our  conscientious  staff. 

I  hope  this  information  will  give  some  as- 
sistance in  fighting  for  the  restoration  of 
funds  that  will  eliminate  the  planned  lay 
offs  and  transfers  of  ESD  employees.  It  is 
imperative  for  the  agency,  employers,  and 
applicants  that  ESD  continues  to  provide 
these  essential  services  at  a  time  when  the 
unemployment  rate  is  high  and  economic 
hardships  prevail. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  Sturois, 
Employer  Relations  Representative. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  (Mr 
Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
for  providing  additional  unemploy- 
ment insurance  funds.  Unemployment 
benefits  are  a  fundamental  public 
trust  between  Congress  and  American 
workers.  We  cannot  let  them  down,  es- 
pecially in  this  time  of  recession. 

Let  me  also  make  two  additional 
points.  First  of  all,  while  this  bill  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  it  still  does  not 
solve  a  very  important  problem  facing 
my  constituents  in  western  New  York. 
Unemployment  in  Buffalo  is  10.5  per- 
cent. Yet  because  unemployment  in 
New  York  State  as  a  whole  is  lower, 
my  constituents  are  not  eligible  for  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits.  This  is 
completely  unfair.  I  agree  that  we 
should  not  provide  extended  benefits 
in  areas  that  truly  have  high  levels  of 
jobs  and  employment,  but  western 
New  York  is  not  one  of  them. 

This  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from  west- 
em  New  York  (Mr.  Nowak).  This  bill 
would  provide  special  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  in  areas,  like  west- 
em  New  York,  that  have  unemploy- 
ment rates  much  higher  than  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  State.  I  would  like  to 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  hold 
hearings  and  vote  on  this  bill  as  soon 
as  possible. 

My  second  point  is,  that  as  we  begin 
the  debate  on  next  year's  budget  we 
must  understand  that  unemployment, 
not  unemployment  benefits,  is  our 
budget  problem.  More  than  four-fifths 
of  the  projected  increase  in  the  deficit 
for  this  year  is  a  direct  result  of  unem- 
ployment and  our  deteriorating  econo- 
my. Between  benefits  to  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families,  and  the 
taxes  they  can  not  pay  when  they  are 
not  working,  unemployment  could  cost 
the  Government  almost  $200  )t)illion  in 
the  next  3  years.  We  will  not  cut  that 
deficit  by  reducing  benefits,  or  taxing 
working  men  and  women.  We  will  cut 
that  deficit  only  by  putting  the  Ameri- 
can people  back  to  work.  And  the  best 
way  to  do  that,  I  believe,  is  to  move  up 
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the  tax  cut,  and  to  end  a  Federal  Re- 
serve monetary  policy  aimed  at  curing 
inflation  with  unemployment  and 
high  interest  rates.  Only  full  employ- 
ment and  honest  money  can  reduce 
both  inflation  and  high  interest  rate 
deficits. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  emergency 
legislation  (H.R.  5390)  to  appropriate 
funds  for  grants  to  States  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  employment 
services,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  Whitten).  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  for 
their  expeditious  handling  of  House 


expenditure  in  our  Federal  budget.  It 
would  simply  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  to  continue  these  reductions. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  so 
concerned  about  staff  reductions  on 
the  unemployment  side,  long  waiting 
lines  for  the  unemployed,  and  an  over- 
whelmed staff  faced  with  increased 
fraud  in  the  unemployment  insurance 
system.  I  believe  we  minimized  the  se- 
riousness of  the  reductions  in  employ- 
ment services. 

The  increased  workload  is  develop- 
ing at  a  fast  pace,  and  unless  we  take 
quick  action  at  this  point  to  rectify 
this  error  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  any 
good.  States  are  now  being  forced  to 
reduce  critical  employment  services 
during  the  peak  of  our  unemployment 
period. 

The  cuts  as  proposed  in  my  home 
State  of  Arkansas  will  put  these  reduc- 
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ductions  on  our  unemployed,  and  rec- 
tify this  inadvertent  and  adverse 
impact  on  our  most  needy  citizens  by 
supporting  House  Joint  Resolution 
391. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  un- 
derstand why  a  lot  of  people  want  to 
vote  without  debate,  because  they 
would  like  to  cover  up  the  way  they 
voted  last  year. 

Let  me  suggest  why  we  are  here 
today.  We  are  here  today  because  we 
have  an  administration  economic 
policy  which  is  callous,  and  which  is 
misguided,  and  which  has  brought  us 
to  the  highest  unemployment  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

We  are  also  here  on  the  unemploy- 
ment, on  the  job  service  issue,  for  an 
entirely    different    reason.    My    col- 
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tions  in  perspective.  It  is  reported  that    ^^^^^^^^      ^ ,^ 

Joint  Resolution  391,  making  urgent  placements  in  Arkansas  are  about  20    J^agues  wiirremember  in  "thecontinu 

appropriations  for  the  Department  of  out  of  every  100  applicants  screened.     ^^^  resolution  last  year  the  adminis- 

Labor.   In  addition.  I  would  like  to  in  one  county  in  my  district  for  fiscal    Oration  came  and  asked  us  to  cut  $120 

point  out  that  President  Reagan  rec-  year    1981.     12,093    applicants    were 

ognized  the  severity  of  the  crisis  and  screened   and    3,405   individuals   were 

delivered  a  supplemental  budget  re-  placed  for  a  28-percent  success  ratio, 

quest  along  these  lines  last  week.  Funding  in  Arkansas  for  the  job  serv- 

In  the  hectic  final  days  of  the  first  ices,  where  the  cuts  have  been  the 

session    during   consideration    of   the  heaviest,  has  been  reduced  by  approxi 


million  from  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance administration  fund.  We  discov- 
ered that  they  had  an  internal  memo 
in  the  Labor  Department  which  esti- 
mated that  that  $120  million  reduction 
in  staff  would  result  in  a  $1  billion 


continuing  resolution,  (Congress  agreed    mately  $4  million  from  the  fiscal  year    overpayment    for    waste,    fraud,    and 


to  increase  the  limitation  on  adminis 
trative  expenses  by  $261  million  in  the 
account  entitled  "Grants  to  States  for 
Unemployment  Insurance  and  Em- 
ployment Services."  That  $261  million 
is  a  reduction  from  a  March  budget 
base  of  $2.2  billion. 

At  the  time  of  the  reduction,  we 
were  assured  that  this  action  was  care- 
fully construed  to  assure  that  no  State 


1981  level,  a  cut  of  40  percent.  Job 
service  staff  funded  for  473  positions 
in  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  reduced  to 
153  positions  on  March  1,  1982.  In 
fiscal  year  1981,  this  staff  was  respon- 
sible for  placing  65,120  different  indi- 
viduals in  jobs.  Assuming  these  people 
made  only  the  minimum  wage  their  in- 
comes would  exceed  $327  million.  The 
benefit  to  the  economy  far  exceeds  the 


unemployment  office  would  be  closed    funds  expended  to  provide  these  serv- 
as  a  result  of  this  limitation,  and  that    ices. 


no  employees  of  this  office  would  be 
laid  off.  In  addition.  Secretary  Dono- 
van stated  that  "if  under  the  January 
economic  assumptions  the  1982  work- 
load is  higher  than  assumed  in  the 
September  budget  request— which  is 
what  this  limitation  reflects— the  ad- 
ministration would  submit  a  supple- 
mental budget  request  to  assure  the 
processing  of  the  higher  workload. 
What  was  understated  at  that  point 
was  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  then  have  to  take  80  per- 
cent of  these  reductions  from  employ- 
ment services.  The  irony  is  plain.  Ben- 
efit checks  would  continue  to  be  fully 
funded,  but  the  activities  to  move 
those  recipients  out  of  the  unemploy- 
ment lines  and  into  productive,  pri- 
vate-sector jobs  would  be  severely  cur- 
tailed. 

Today,  we  all  know  that  a  supple- 
mental budget  request  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  processing  of  the  higher 
workload.  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues 
have  received  the  message  from  their 
home  districts  as  to  the  extent  of  dis- 
locations in  employment  services  na- 
tionwide. With  our  present  rate  of  un- 
employment this  is  obviously  a  vital 


The  impact  of  these  reductions  in 
Arkansas  is  as  follows:  Ten  local  of- 
fices will  have  less  than  three  job  serv- 
ice positions. 

Staff  will  be  unable  to  administer 
unemployment  insurance  work  test, 
thus  increasing  the  duration  of  unem- 
ployment and  total  benefits  paid  to 
claimant. 

Many  applicants  who  rely  on  the  job 
service  will  be  unable  to  find  work. 

Employers  will  continue  to  pay 
FUTA  taxes  but  will  not  receive  serv- 
ices to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Job  placement,  recruitment,  testing 
for  referral  selection  and  other  serv- 
ices to  employers  will  be  reduced  or 
eliminated. 

Employers  will  have  to  use  private 
employment  agencies  to  obtain  serv- 
ices that  they  have  already  paid  for 
through  FUTA  taxes  or  do  their  own 
recruitment. 

AFDC  recipients  will  continue  on 
the  welfare  rolls  with  no  organized 
effort  to  make  them  job  ready  as  is 
now  seen  in  WIN. 

Again,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  recognizing  the  grave  ef- 
fects of  these  employment  service  re- 


abuse,  because  they  would  not  be  able 
accurately  access  unemployment,  the 
eHgibility,  and  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  overpayment. 

We  raised  that  on  the  continuing 
resolution.  When  we  raised  it,  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  cover  their 
tracks  on  that  issue  by  transferring 
the  cuts  to  the  job  service  program.  As 
a  result,  we  saw  in  Wisconsin  35  job 
service  offices  closed.  We  have  that 
operation  in  total  chaos  around  the 
country. 

The  administration  was  willing,  the 
administration  was  willing  to  destroy 
the  morale  and  destroy  the  ability  of 
that  agency  to  operate  and  fund  jobs 
for  unemployed  people  because  they 
were  trying  to  cover  their  trades.  Now 
they  are  in  here  saying,  oh.  I  am  sorry, 
we  just  underestimated  unemploy- 
ment, and  we  are  sorry,  and  would  you 
please  put  the  money  back  in. 

Mr.  Weidenbaum  has  testified  that 
unemployment  would  be  9  percent  at 
the  time  the  administration's  request 
came  to  our  committee.  Now  the  Re- 
publicans want  to  vote  because  they 
do  not  have  any  answers  for  the  argu- 
ment. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  my  col- 
leagues look  at  the  numbers  in  this 
resolution,  because  while  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  us  to  temporarily  re- 
store the  funds  for  unemployment 
service,  in  their  new  budget  for  1983 
they  are  asking  us  to  again  reduce  the 
numbers  in  unemployment  services  by 
reducing  $60  million  below  the  amount 
which  they  are  asking  us  to  increase 
today.  That  means  they  have  taken 


the  job  service  from  30.000  staff  year 
equivalent  in  1981  to  17.000  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  They  say  they  are 
bringing  it  back  up  to  24.000  now.  and 
they  are  asking  us  in  their  new  budget 
to  again  take  it  down  to  13,500. 

If  my  colleagues  can  make  any  sense 
out  of  that,  they  are  a  lot  smarter 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ratchford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  1.2  million  Americans  the 
loss  of  employment  is  devastating 
enough.  The  deepening  recession  has 
taken  a  tragic  human  toll  that  unem- 
ployment figures  cannot  possibly  ac- 
count for.  Even  in  Connecticut,  where 
we  have  experienced  tremendous  in- 
dustrial and  corporate  growth  in 
recent  years,  we  are  now  experiencing 
the  symptoms  of  the  economy's  ill 
health.  The  latest  round  of  layoffs  an- 
nounced in  the  State  will  force  some 
1.300  workers  at  Pratt  &  Whitney  and 
Electric  Boat  out  of  a  job. 

These  and  many  other  laid-off  work- 
ers like  them  are  anxious  to  return  to 
work,  and  the  skills  they  have  aic- 
quired  over  the  years  should  enhance 
their  prospects  of  securing  a  new  posi- 
tion. But  the  biting  irony  of  this  ad- 
ministration's program  is  that  while 
we  hear  the  President  talk  of  thou- 
sands of  unfilled  jobs  listed  in  the  clas- 
sified sections  of  newspapers  each  day, 
it  is  his  very  budget  program  that  has 
virtually  crippled  critical  State  job 
service  programs. 

Last  spring,  the  job  service  program 
of  the  Connecticut  Department  of 
Labor  sustained  a  17-percent  cut  in 
staffing  and  other  available  resources 
in  expectation  of  Federal  Budget  cuts. 
An  additional  30-percent  cut  was  im- 
posed as  a  result  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution adopted  several  months  ago. 
This  has  come  at  a  time  when  the 
services  of  this  program  are  most  in 
need.  Last  year,  the  Connecticut  job 
service  program  served  over  200.000 
workers  seeking  employment  and  se- 
cured placement  for  more  thap  45.000 
of  them.  Yet  unless  the  Congress 
quickly  adopts  the  unemployment  in- 
surance supplemental  appropriation 
bill  before  the  House  today.  State  job 
service  offices  throughout  the  Nation 
will  be  forced  to  close  and  a  great 
many  of  the  presently  unemployed 
will  be  stripped  of  the  most  valuable 
tool  available  to  them  in  finding  new 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  supplemental  request  which 
includes  $210.5  million  for  the  Labor 
Department's  Employment  Service.  If 
we  fail  to  act  affirmatively  within  the 
next  2  weeks  the  rtesult  will  be  devas- 
tating. In  Connecticut  alone,  over  160 
staff  persons  would  have  to  be  termi- 
nated, 16  of  20  offices  throughout  the 
State  now  offering  assistance  to  the 
job   seeker    would    have    to    abandon 


those  activities,  and  critical  computer 
operations  which  match  workers  with 
available  positions  would  have  to  be 
significantly  reduced. 

Regrettably  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  need  for  these  services,  yet 
nearly  1,000  employment  offices 
around  the  country  have  been  forced 
to  close  their  doors  since  December 
and  countless  others  will  be  forced  to 
do  likewise  if  we  fail  to  act  today.  Now 
is  not  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  lock 
the  door  and  throw  away  the  key  on 
those  Americans  searching  desperately 
for  a  means  to  support  their  families. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Members  of  the  House, 
the  obvious  reason  we  are  here  at  this 
late  hour  is  because  this  is  a  testimony 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policy  on  our  economic 
system.  In  this  country,  1  in  10  Ameri- 
can workers  is  currently  looking  for  a 
job.  In  the  last  continuing  resolution, 
in  the  name  of  expediency,  we  cut  the 
very  services  which  were  there  to  help 
these  workers  find  jobs. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  came 
before  my  subcommittee,  he  promised 
us  a  program  of  job  training,  of  help- 
ing unemployed  workers  move  to 
other  areas  of  the  country  to  find  jobs, 
of  trying  to  help  people  match  with 
jobs.  None  of  those  promises  have 
come  true.  In  fact,  all  of  those  services 
have  been  cut  by  this  administration. 

What  we  find  out  is,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  policy  within  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. For  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  country,  when  we  have  the 
major  industry  of  automobiles,  the 
major  industry  of  homebuilding.  the 
major  industry  of  steel,  of  aerospace 
laying  people  off.  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  willing  to  raise  a  finger 
to  help  these  individuals  find  new 
jobs,  to  become  retrained,  to  move  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
they  are  sitting  back  and  deciding  that 
there  is  no  role  for  the  Government  to 
play  for  these  people  to  try  to  help 
them  out  as  they  try  to  feed  their  fam- 
ilies. 

I  think  we  ought  to  remember  to- 
night what  we  are  doing.  This  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  patch  on  a  very  bad 
economic  policy  that  has  taken  its  toll, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  many 
Members  of  this  Congress.  I  hope  that 
as  we  go  into  the  next  budget  year 
they  will  start  to  understand  that  you 
cannot  just  keep  cutting  money  with- 
out having  an  impact  on  individual 
workers  and  their  families. 

When  unemployment  strikes  an 
economy  it  is  the  duty  of  a  responsible 
government  and  a  civilized  society  to 
perform  four  basic  tasks: 

First:  Assist  the  unemployed  in  their 
job  search  through  effective  employ- 
ment service  programs; 


Second:  Improve  the  skills  of  the  un- 
employed through  realistic  job  train- 
ing programs; 

Third:  Maintain  a  decent  quality  of 
life  for  the  jobless  through  unemploy- 
ment insurance;  and 

Fourth:  Develop  a  strategy  for  re- 
lieving the  burdens  on  the  unem- 
ployed by  creating  jobs  through  a  real- 
istic look  at  the  economy  not  as  it  was 
or  how  we  hope  it  might  be  but  as  it  is. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  unprecedent- 
ed levels  of  unemployment  in  this 
country. 

Over  9  million  people  who  want  to 
work  carmot  find  jobs; 

Another  1.2  million  people  who  want 
to  work  have  become  too  discouraged 
to  continue  looking  for  jobs  that  are 
just  not  there; 

Nearly  600,000  people  began  receiv- 
ing unemployment  insurance  in  a 
single  week  last  month; 

And  while  members  of  this  adminis- 
tration point  in  indignation  at  the 
long  lines  of  Polish  workers  waiting 
for  what  little  there  is  to  buy  in  their 
country,  the  administration  ignores 
our  neighbors  waiting  in  lines  for 
hours  for  a  few  pounds  of  excess 
cheese  and  for  unemployment  checks. 

And  so,  a  year  down  the  supply  side 
road,  the  Congress  and  millions  of 
workers  must  ask— What  is  the  em- 
ployment policy  of  this  administra- 
tion? 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
suggests  that  the  unemployed  read  the 
want  ads  in  the  Washington  Post.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  com- 
plains that  the  youthful  unemployed 
do  not  seem  to  want  to  apply  for  thou- 
sands of  jobs  his  office  lists  as  un- 
filled—jobs for  mechanical  engineers 
and  systems  analysts  in  Enid.  Okla.,  or 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  per- 
form the  four  basic  tasks.  The  fact 
that  we  are  here  today,  responding  to 
an  emergency  request  for  supplemen- 
tal unemployment  benefits,  is  testa- 
ment to  the  failure  of  this  administra- 
tion's policies. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  in  response  to  my 
subcommittee.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Donovan  demonstrated  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding about  our  economy  and 
the  specific  responsibilities  of  his  own 
Department.  We  asked  him  to  respond 
to  the  fear  among  many  workers  that 
options  were  closing  all  around  them 
and  what  was  opening  was  a  door  to 
unemployment  and  welfare.  In  re- 
sponse the  Secretary  of  Labor— the 
one  individual  designated  to  look  out 
for  the  interests  of  the  working 
people— stated  "That's  a  natural  reac- 
tion from  a  man  losing  his  job,  but  it 
isn't  as  bad  as  that  statement  indi- 
cates." 

Well,  Secretary  Donovan,  if  it  was 
not  that  bad  last  year,  it  certainly  is 
this  year. 
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This  administration  has  totally 
failed  to  comprehend  the  depth  of  the 
current  economic  crisis.  They  respond 
to  historic  unemployment  rates  with 
unrealistic  economic  forecasts,  rosy 
predictions,  and  by  cutting  programs 
to  put  Americans  back  to  work. 

In  sectors  of  the  economy  long 
thought  to  be  immune  from  the 
present  levels  of  unemployment  and 
recession  we  find  long  lines  of  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  who  will  prob- 
ably never  again  find  the  same  kinds 
of  jobs  or  earn  as  much  as  they  did  in 
their  last  job.  And  so  now  the  adminis- 
tration wants  us  to  pass  an  emergency 
appropriation  to  patch  over  their  lack 
of  a  sound  economic  plan. 

Last  year  the  administration  prom- 
ised us  a  program  to  match  unem- 
ployed workers  with  unfilled  jobs.  In- 
stead they  delivered  budget  cuts  which 
have  forced  one  of  the  largest  job 
matching  programs— the  California 
job  banks  to  shut  down. 

Last  year  they  promised  a  job  train- 
ing program  to  revitalize  a  sagging 
economy.  Instead  they  delivered  mas- 
sive cuts  in  training  jobs  and  a  year's 
wait  for  a  much  balihooed.  but  never 
realized,  business-labor  training  pro- 
gram. 

Ijast  year  they  promised  a  decrease 
in  unemployment.  They  delivered  an 
inflationary  increase  in  military 
spending  which  leads  to  fewer  jobs. 

They  promised  filnds  to  relocate 
people  to  meaningful  jobs.  Now  they 
talk  about  a  plan  to  give  the  unem- 
ployed worker  a  lump  sum  benefit  so 
he  can  buy  a  bus  ticket  to  a  part  of  the 
country  already  flooded  with  wishful 
jobseekers. 

They  promised  trade  readjustment 
allowances  to  aid  250,000  autoworkers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs.  Instead,  we 
get  reduced  TRA  benefits  and  a  com- 
plete failure  of  any  effort  at  job  re- 
training. 

They  promised  a  program  to  solve 
the  problem  of  displaced  workers.  A 
year  later  they  have  announced  only  a 
high-level  team  designed  to  evaluate 
options. 

The  administration  claims  to  have  a 
program.  But  what  the  administration 
wants  in  this  legislation  is  a  substitute 
for  a  comprehensive  program  to  arrest 
growing  unemployment  and  the  enor- 
mous misery  it  has  spawned. 

Let  us  not  trick  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  all  will  be  well  with  the  em- 
ployment services  if  we  pass  this  bill 
today.  The  proposal  before  us  today 
will  only  restore  a  portion  of  the  fund- 
ing to  a  beleaguered  program.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  employment  development 
department  has  absorbed  $121  million 
in  budget  cuts  in  the  last  year.  This 
proposal  will  only  replace  about  $34 
million  of  that  loss,  hardly  enough  to 
restore  the  employment  service  pro- 
gram in  the  State. 

The  $121  million  in  cuts  forced  the 
State  to  close  its  job  bank  program. 


and  this  has  cost  the  State  and  local 
governments  an  additional  $39  million 
in  lost  welfare  grant  reductions. 

In  the  Pleasant  Hill  employment 
office  in  my  own  district  the  effects  of 
the  statewide  64-percent  reduction  in 
field  staffing  has  had  a  particularly 
harsh  effect.  In  December,  the  already 
reduced  program  was  able  to  place 
2,605  individuals  in  paying  jobs.  In 
January  they  were  able  to  place  only 
400— while  during  the  same  period,  un- 
employment in  my  county  increased 
by  7.2  percent. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  vote  for 
this  special  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  provide  temporary  relief  to  the 
millions  of  unemployed  of  our  Nation. 
But  we  do  have  a  choice  whether  to  sit 
by  and  allow  this  administration  to 
continue  to  move  us  on  the  road 
toward  economic  ruin  or  to  take  action 
to  address  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment head  on. 

We  cannot  think  for  a  minute  that 
this  appropriation  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  administration  has  abrogated 
its  responsibilities  toward  the  workers 
and  the  unemployed  workers  of  Amer- 
ica; and  that  responsibility  now  falls  to 
the  Congress. 

We  must  do  what  the  administration 
cannot,  or  will  not,  do,  we  must  devel- 
op a  sound  policy  to  stem  unemploy- 
ment, to  create  jobs,  to  train  workers 
for  those  jobs  and  to  place  them  in 
those  jobs. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  last  speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 391,  the  measure  to  provide  $2.3 
billion  in  supplemental  funds  for  the 
Labor  Department's  unemployment 
program. 

Although  I  wholeheartedly  agree,  in 
principle.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  effort 
to  trim  the  Federal  budget,  I  am  also 
keenly  aware  that  the  unemployment 
situation  in  Michigan,  my  home  State, 
is  serious  enough  in  and  of  itself— but 
now,  without  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure, it  will  be  compounded  by  the  re- 
duction of  unemployment  services. 

When  I  supported  the  President's 
overall  plan  to  cut  Federal  spending  I 
emphasized  that  careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  where  the  cuts  were 
made.  We  now  see,  with  the  advantage 
of  hindsight,  that  not  all  of  those— 
specifically  reductions  in  funds  for  em- 
ployment services— will  meet  the  in- 
tended purpose.  With  these  and  other 
such  cuts,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
pause  and  review  their  application. 
The  object,  after  all,  is  to  get  as  many 
Americans  as  possible  off  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  and  onto  productive 
private  payrolls. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  economic  reces- 
sion has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  State  of  Michigan— an  effect  more 
devastating  than  that  suffered  by  any 


other  State.  The  people  of  Michigan 
are  struggling  with  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  country  and— I 
wish  to  remind  this  body— it  is  the  un- 
employed who  are  the  chief  victims  of 
the  recession. 

The  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  (MESC)  is  in  the  process 
of  reducing  its  services  and  closing  42 
statewide  offices  due  to  the  budget 
cuts  of  last  year.  MESC  no  longer  has 
the  funding  to  assist  anyone  other 
than  those  job  seekers  receiving  unem- 
ployment benefits,  with  this  supple- 
mental appropriation,  Michigan's  job 
bank  and  work  incentive  (WIN)  pro- 
grams will  be  completely  eliminated  at 
a  time  when  they  are  needed  the  most. 

In  fiscal  year  1981  almost  20,000 
Michigan  residents  found  jobs 
through  the  help  of  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. Last  year  the  program  operated 
on  a  $15.3  million  budget,  yet  it  saved 
$68  million  in  welfare  costs  because  of 
its  job  placement  successes. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  the  closing 
of  offices  which,  in  many  cases,  serve 
the  desperately  needed;  those  who  just 
cannot  find  work.  Because  the  unem- 
ployment problem  has  lasted  so  long 
and  is  so  widespread  in  Michigan, 
many  of  these  people  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits.  What  is 
more,  though,  the  reality  of  these  par- 
ticular closings  is  that  while  hindering 
the  unemployed  in  our  large  cities, 
they  will  be  devastating  to  our  rural 
poor. 

The  American  people  are  calling  on 
their  government  leaders  to  cut  the 
fat  and  to  cut  the  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse  from  the  Federal  budget.  This  I 
endorse  fully.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
administration  has  the  mandate  of  the 
people  to  cut  programs,  like  MESC, 
that  are  both  essential  and  working. 

I  urge  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
391. 

D  1810 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dougherty). 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
state  to  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  that  I  am  one  of  the  Republicans 
who  did  not  vote  for  the  Reagan 
budget  last  year.  I  think  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  that  the  Members  may  be 
interested  in. 

Let  us  not  lie  to  the  American 
people.  The  economic  mess  that  this 
country  is  in  did  not  start  January 
1981.  When  you  talk  about  tne  prob- 
lems in  steel,  the  problems  in  housing, 
the  problems  in  the  auto  industry,  we 
are  not  talking  about  something  that 
just  came  to  this  country  with  Ronald 
Reagan.  What  I  would  like  to  see  this 
Congress  do,  if  we  had  the  courage  to 
do  it— it  is  very  difficult  in  an  election 
year— let  us  put  politics  aside,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  let  us  deal  with 
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the  issue.  If  the  Democrats  have  a 
good  plan  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
unemployment  in  this  country  or  high 
inflation  or  high  interest  rates,  bring 
it  to  the  floor.  This  is  one  Republican 
who  is  prepared  to  vote  for  something 
that  will  settle  unemployment.  I  sat 
here  for  3  hours  this  afternoon,  and  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  everybody 
play  the  unemployment  problem  for 
politics  instead  of  playing  it  for  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
early  January,  my  office  began  receiv- 
ing questions  and  complaints  regard- 
ing the  proposed  job  service  closings  in 
nonmetropolitan  Nebraska  and  across 
the  country.  Today  I  rise  in  support  of 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  which  would 
authorize  an  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $2.3  billion  to  reopen 
beleagured  job  service  offices  nation- 
wide. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  job 
service  offices  function  in  order  to  un- 
derstand why  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation must  receive  such  a  high 
priority.  Job  service  offices  fall  under 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  which 
also  oversees  an  unemployment  insur- 
ance branch.  Money  for  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  comes  primarily 
from  what  is  known  as  the  FUTA 
tax— the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 
Employees  pay  a  certain  amount  into 
the  FUTA  fund  per  individual  placed 
in  a  job,  based  on  that  individual's 
salary  or  wages.  More  importantly, 
what  employers  pay  into  the  FUTA 
tax  amounts  to  97  percent  of  the 
fund's  operation  revenues.  These  reve- 
nues are  used  to  pay  unemployment 
benefits  during  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment, as  well  as  to  operate  job 
service  offices.  Because  unemployment 
is  so  high  now  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  the  revenues  in  the  fund  that 
are  being  used  to  pay  unemployment 
benefits  are  being  depleted  faster  than 
they  can  be  replaced.  The  decision  to 
eliminate  many  job  service  offices  was 
made  because  unemployment  benefits 
had  to  be  paid.  In  order  to  do  this, 
funds  from  the  FUTA  tax  that  nor- 
mally go  to  job  service  administrative 
operations  were  shifted  to  pay  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The  result  was  that 
job  service  offices  that  did  not  deal 
with  unemployment  claims  received 
word  that  they  would  be  closed  for 
lack  of  operating  funds.  In  Nebraska, 
this  meant  that  75  percent  of  job  serv- 
ice offices  would  be  closed. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  from  people  in 
Nebraska  about  the  impending  crisis 
in  my  State,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Donovan,  expressing  my  grave 
concerns  about  th^  wisdom  of  such  ac- 
tions during  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment is  so  very  high  and  people  are 
searching  for  work.  While  unemploy- 
ment benefits  must  be  paid,  it  is  coun- 
terproductive to  close  those  offices 
that  offer  an  avenue  out  of  unemploy- 
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ment.  Job  service  offices  provide  a 
direct  link  between  those  employers 
who  need  job  slots  filled  to  run  their 
businesses,  and  unemployed  individ- 
uals who  are  looking  for  work.  The 
two  branches  of  the  Employment 
Service  have  a  very  favorable  symbiot- 
ic relationship.  They  simply  cannot  be 
separated;  one  cannot  take  priority 
over  the  other. 

In  Nebraska  we  are  fortunate  that 
the  unemployment  rate  is  just  4.4  per- 
cent—only Oklahoma  has  a  lower  un- 
employment rate.  In  my  opinion,  part 
of  the  reason  that  my  State  has  this 
low  unemployment  rate  is  precisely  be- 
cause our  job  service  offices  do  their 
jobs  well— they  put  those  people  who 
need  to  work  in  touch  with  employers 
who  have  jobs  to  offer.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  my  colleagues  from  States 
where  unemployment  is  higher,  such 
as  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  know, 
job  service  offices  there  play  a  critical 
role  as  well.  In  those  States,  they  pro- 
vide not  only  that  link  between  em- 
ployers and  those  looking  for  work, 
but  they  represent  a  certain  amount 
of  hope  and  a  bridge  from  despair  to 
optimism.  What  all  of  this  says  to  me. 
then,  is  that  job  service  is  crucial,  and 
in  fact,  intrinsic  to  the  very  structure 
of  the  economy  that  we  are  trying  to 
improve.  To  eliminate  or  significantly 
reduce  employment  services,  in  total, 
is  shortsighted,  foolish,  and  insensi- 
tive. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  job  service 
offices  is  especially  great  in  rural  areas 
in  my  State,  and  similar  areas,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  In 
these  areas,  jobs  are  scarce  and  private 
agencies  may  in  fact  be  nonexistent. 
Cities  would  not  be  as  directly  affected 
by  the  proposed  closings,  since  most 
have  at  least  one  private  employment 
agency.  Many  employers  from  Lincoln 
and  other  medium-size  towns  in  Ne- 
braska have  mentioned  to  me.  howev- 
er, that  they  regularly  use  job  service 
in  addition  to  private  employment 
agencies. 

The  tremendous  support  for  job 
service  that  has  come  pouring  into  my 
office  has  come  not  just  from  employ- 
ers who  use  it.  but  from  individuals 
who  located  jobs  through  it.  as  well  as 
teachers,  lawyers,  and  concerned  citi- 
zens in  general.  Nebraska  Governor 
Charles  Thone,  in  a  courageous  move, 
authorized  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion of  $200,000  from  a  State  contin- 
gency fund,  to  keep  job  service  offices 
open  across  our  State  and  give  Con- 
gress time  to  act.  Nebraska's  gamble 
paid  off.  for  in  the  meantime,  the 
pressures  on  other  congressional  dele- 
gations increased,  culminating  in  last 
week's  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearing.  The  result  of  that  hearing 
was  Mr.  Yates'  bill,  which  has  my  full 
support.  Out  of  this  $2.3  billion  appro- 
priation, $210  million  will  go  to  job 
service  to  keep  their  offices  open,  $1.9 
billion  will  go  for  unemployment  in- 


surance payments,  and  $133  million 
will  go  for  staffing  needs  for  unem- 
ployment services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, please  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  very  important  bill.  Reaf- 
firm with  me  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  economic  recovery  and  full 
employment  that  reflects  the  work- 
place strength  of  a  self-sufficient  citi- 
zenry. 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  this  appropriation  is  abun- 
dantly clear  in  the  unemployment  sta- 
tistics that  have  been  piling  up  in  the 
last  6  months.  Nearly  2  million  people 
have  been  added  to  the  unemployment 
rolls  since  July. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  addi- 
tional money  is  being  made  available 
to  State  employment  agencies.  With 
nearly  20  million  people  looking  for 
work,  it  is  obviously  not  a  time  for 
shutting  down  offices  that  help  people 
find  jobs.  But  that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  drastic  cuts  im- 
posed on  State  employment  services  in 
the  last  continuing  resolution.  In  my 
own  congressional  district,  one  office 
of  the  Texas  Employment  Conmiission 
has  already  closed.  I  hope  that  quick 
action  on  this  supplemental  may 
enable  that  office  to  be  reopened  or  at 
least  avoid  further  closings. 

The  need  for  this  rescue  operation 
for  our  State  emplojTnent  agencies 
dramatizes  the  danger  of  adopting 
wholesale,  across-the-board  budget 
cuts  without  understanding  just  what 
their  impact  will  be.  I  am  afraid  we 
will  be  facing  another  problem  soon  in 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  re- 
ductions in  personnel  forced  on  BLS 
by  budget  cuts  could  well  result  in  the 
Bureau  being  unable  to  compile  and 
analyze  the  data  needed  to  determine 
just  what  is  happening  in  the  labor 
market.  It  may  also  limit  their  ability 
to  gather  the  data  to  determine  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  on  which  many 
Federal  programs,  labor  contracts,  and 
pension  plans  rely  to  adjust  benefits 
and  wages.  That  must  not  be  allowed 
to  happen.* 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  the  resolution  before 
the  House  today  providing  badly 
needed  funds  for  State  employment 
offices  around  the  country.  At  a  time 
when  unemployment  shows  no  signs  of 
abating,  and  when  jobless  men  and 
women  will  receive  less  and  less  assist- 
ance in  finding  jobs,  we  must  act  to 
prevent  a  serious  situation  from  grow- 
ing even  more  severe. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 387,  introduced  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Congressman 
Yates,  I  was  grateful  for  the  swift 
action  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  took 
on  the  appropriations  resolutions  on 
the  floor  today.  Once  again  Bill 
Natcher    has   demonstrated   his   able 
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and  forceful  leadership  on  an  issue  of 
vital  national  importance. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Congressmen 
Natcher,  Yates,  and  others,  we  will  be 
able  to  avert  a  very  dangerous  develop- 
ment. When  the  Congress  enacted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  370,  it 
approved  a  4-percent  across-the-board 
reduction  in  funding.  The  Department 
of  Labor  translated  that  reduction 
into  an  allocation  reduction  for  the 
State  of  New  York  of  more  than  25 
percent.  Since  the  reduction  is  retroac- 
tive to  October  1,  1981,  the  Labor  De- 
partment's action  will  require  the  clos- 
ing of  30  to  40  full-time  job  service  of- 
fices and  50  satellite  facilities.  In 
short.  New  York  State's  ability  to 
assist  those  seeking  employment  will 
be  severely  curtailed  if  corrective 
action  is  not  taken.  With  Senate  con- 
currence in  House  Joint  Resolution 
391,  those  unemployed  men  and 
women  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
will  have  a  place  to  turn  for  assistance 
in  finding  employment.  I  am  hopeful 
the  Senate  will  follow  our  lead  so  that 
the  resolution  can  be  sent  to  the 
White  House  as  soon  as  possible.* 
•  Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  en- 
dorse strongly  this  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  employment 
service  funding  and  unemployment 
compensation.  It  is  an  urgently  needed 
remedy  for  the  thoughtless  budget 
cutting  requested  and  won  by  the 
Reagan  administration  over  the  past 
year.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that  it 
was  the  administration  which  created 
the  crisis  in  funding  for  State  employ- 
ment services  and  unemployment  ben- 
efits, through  a  combination  of  its 
overall  economic  policy,  and  through 
specific  budget  cuts  for  these  vital  pro- 
grams. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  total  of 
$2,293  billion  for  Government  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  unemployed.  Of  this 
total,  $1,950  billion  will  go  to  the  un- 
employment trust  fund.  Prom  this 
sum,  $1,450  billion  will  go  into  the  un- 
employment funds  for  States  that  are 
unable  to  provide  sufficient  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  their  Jobless,  as 
required  by  law.  This  reflects  the  8.6- 
percent  national  unemployment  rate, 
which  means  that  nearly  10  million 
Americans  are  jobless.  Even  the  ad- 
ministration forecasts  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  will  remain  at  this  level 
or  higher  for  the  rest  of  1982. 

Another  $500  million  will  go  to  fi- 
nance part  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
39-week  extended  benefit  program, 
which  has  been  drastically  slashed  by 
the  administration.  A  year  ago,  nearly 
700,000  citizens  were  receiving  39-week 
extended  assistance.  Yet  cuts  by  the 
administration  in  this  benefit  have  re- 
duced the  number  by  90  percent,  to 
barely  68,000.  Why,  in  the  middle  of  a 
recession,  does  this  administration  cut 
benefits  for  the  jobless? 

Another  $210  million  of  this  aid 
package  will  go  to  keep  State  employ- 


ment services  operating.  In  my  State, 
as  well  as  others,  these  offices  have 
been  threatened  by  imminent  closing, 
as  a  result  of  the  Reagan  budget  bill 
cuts  of  last  summer  and  the  additional 
4-percent  cut  imposed  in  December. 
Across  the  Nation,  hundreds  of  State 
employment  service  offices  have  al- 
ready closed  as  a  consequence  of  these 
cuts.  Without  these  new  funds,  even 
more  would  close.  For  example,  in 
Connecticut,  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  has  just  announced  that  it  will 
fire  140  employees  and  start  shutting 
down  enujloyment  service  offices  if 
new  money  is  not  forthcoming. 

In  some  States,  unemployed  workers 
have  had  to  travel  as  much  as  100 
miles  in  order  to  reach  the  nearest 
open  unemployment  office.  This  is  an 
intolerable  burden  to  impose  on  the 
jobless.  Even  where  such  offices  are 
closer  to  the  worker's  home,  cuts  in 
funding  for  processing  of  claims  have 
resulted  in  endless  lines.  Citizens  have 
had  to  wait  in  bitter  cold,  hour  upon 
hour,  in  order  to  be  processed.  Isn't  it 
bad  enough  that  they  are  unemployed, 
without  Inflicting  a  form  a  physical 
punishment  on  them?  The  bill  we  are 
now  considering  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $133  million  for  the  costs  of 
processing— it  is  almost  surely  an  inad- 
equate amount. 

So,  here  we  have  a  bill  to  rescue  the 
administration  from  the  indifference 
and  cruelty  of  its  own  policies.  Yet  it 
will  be  this  administration  which,  in  a 
few  months,  will  be  charging  the  Con- 
gress with  budget  busting  because  we 
voted  for  funds  like  these.  While  we 
vote  in  favor  of  this  appropriation,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  just  whose  poli- 
cies produced  the  funding  emergency. 
This  should  also  be  a  lesson  that 
meaningless  budget-cutting  results  in 
equally  meaningless  policies— such  as 
slashing  unemployment  benefits  and 
programs  during  a  recession.* 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  391,  a  bill  to  provide  $2.4 
billion  for  unemployment  insurance 
and  State  employment  services. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  bill  is 
necessary  because  it  means  that  unem- 
ployment levels  have  increased  dra- 
matically. 

Members  know  the  details  of  unem- 
ployment legislation:  $1.9  billion  for 
unemployment  benefits,  and  $133  mil- 
lion for  more  employees  to  process  un- 
employment insurance  claims  and  col- 
lect unemployment  compensation 
taxes. 

One  provision  of  the  unemplo5Tnent 
compensation  bill  was  authored  by  my 
good  friend,  Sid  Yates,  the  $210  bil- 
lion to  continue  State  employment 
services. 

This  provision  will  continue  some 
880  Illinois  State  Job  Service  employ- 
ees according  to  the  Illinois  State 
office.  This  provision  means  that  these 
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services  will  continue  for  Illinois  resi- 
dents. 

I  want  to  complement  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Bill  Natcher,  for  his  expeditious 
and  efficient  handling  of  this  impor- 
tant matter.* 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
391  and  it  is  my  firm  hope  this  resolu- 
tion will  pass  without  opposition  by 
this  House. 

This  bill  provides  $2.3  billion  in  sup- 
plemental funds  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's unemployment  programs.  This 
total  includes  an  additional  $210.5  mil- 
lion for  the  Labor  Department's  Em- 
ployment Service,  which  provides 
money  to  the  States  for  assistance  to 
job  seekers. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  has  borne 
its  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  cuts.  During  the  current 
economic  recession  and  high  unem- 
ployment rates  the  services  of  the  em- 
ployment security  offices  are  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  The  incredibly  high 
unemployment  rates  of  this  country 
are  causing  great  pain  to  many  of  our 
citizens.  We  especially  need  the  assist- 
ance of  the  job  service  offices  to  help 
our  unemployed  find  jobs.  Instead, 
hundreds  of  these  offices  are  being 
closed  and  thousands  of  job  service 
employees  are  themselves  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  This  is  the 
worse  case  of  false  economy  we  have 
seen  yet. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina 
the  unemployment  rate  last  month 
was  9.9  percent.  One  of  our  counties 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of  23.5  per- 
cent. Several  of  the  counties  which  I 
represent  are  well  above  the  lO-per- 
cent  mark.  I  suggest  this  is  a  situation 
which  will  soon  prove  to  be  intoler- 
able. One  out  of  every  ten  South  Caro- 
linian workers  is  unemployed;  this  is 
the  highest  figure  since  ,the  1974-75 
recession.  This  means  131,400  South 
Carolinians  who  are  willing  and  want 
to  work  cannot  find  employment— 
40,000  more  than  at  exactly  this  time 
last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  support 
of  this  legislation  and  I  urge  this 
House  to  pass  this  measure  without 
hesitation  in  order  to  provide  some  im- 
mediate assistance  to  the  unemployed 
of  our  country.* 

*  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  391,  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the 
funds  so  important  to  keeping  the  var- 
ious State  job  services  offices  which 
were  facing  severe  budget  cuts,  open. 

In  speaking  with  an  office  manager 
of  a  job  service  office  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  was  advised  that  his 
office  staff  of   16  persons  served  an 
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area  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 450,000.  In  calendar  1981,  2.000 
people  found  employment  through  the 
efforts  of  that  office. 

In  addition,  over  a  period  of  some  45 
years  these  job  service  offices  have 
consistently  provided  quality  service  to 
our  veterans. 

It  is  important  to  protect  an  agency 
that  is  dedicated  to  finding  jobs,  not 
only  for  our  veterans,  but  for  all  un- 
employed citizens.  The  earned  income 
from  the  jobs  found  is  returned  to  the 
community  in  increased  purchasing 
power  and  in  tax  revenues. 

Last  week,  prior  to  this  legislation 
reaching  the  floor,  I  was  pleased  to 
have  been  part  of  a  special  group  who 
met  with  Governor  Thompson,  our  Il- 
linois Senators  and  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  congressional  dele- 
gation to  take  direct  action  in  resolv- 
ing this  problem.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  concerted  effort  has  resulted  in 
positive  results.* 

*  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

In  the  area  of  central  Florida  that  I 
represent,  there  are  7  of  the  12  em- 
ployment service  offices  that  are 
scheduled  to  be  closed  by  April  15  be- 
cause of  the  drastic  cutback  in  fund- 
ing. 

It  is  foolish  and  it  is  counterproduc- 
tive to  be  eliminating  employment  of- 
fices in  a  severe  recession.  We  should 
be  providing  all  the  help  we  can  to 
locate  jobs  for  those  who  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  work. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  his 
committee  for  their  compassion  and 
for  their  prompt  reaction  to  this  crisis 
that  has  resulted  from  the  deteriorat- 
ing economy.  I  urge  swift  passage  of 
this  urgent  legislation.* 

*  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
391,  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  employment  compensa- 
tion and  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice. This  resolution  will  serve  to  re- 
place badly  needed  funds  which  the 
administration  removed  from  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  under  the  assump- 
tion that  unemployment  would  not 
rise  above  7.7  percent  in  1981. 

Unemployment  compensation  is  a 
vital  portion  of  any  economic  pack- 
age—these payments  to  the  jobless 
constitute  the  sole  source  of  income  to 
many  of  the  9.3  million  Americans  cur- 
rently out  of  work.  The  fact  that  our 
economy  is  suffering  from  a  recession 
rather  than  a  depression  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  purchasing  power  which 
these  payments  charmel  into  de- 
pressed communjties.  At  a  time  when 
unemployment  exceeds  20  percent  in 
some  States,  the  Federal  Government 
must  continue  to  honor  its  commit- 
ment to  protect  those  who  for  reasons 
beyond  their  control  are  without  jobs. 
We  must  act  immediately  to  cover  the 


costs  of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 

Although  it  has  not  yet  become  nec- 
essary to  reduce  payments  either 
under  the  basic  or  extended  benefits 
program,  if  Federal  appropriations  are 
not  increased  many  States  will  face 
difficulties  providing  benefits.  Right 
now  for  example,  Puerto  Rico  pays  out 
roughly  $100  million  in  basic  unem- 
ployment compensation,  as  well  as  $15 
million  in  State  share  of  the  extended 
benefit  program. 

Because  our  economy  suffers  from 
21.6  percent  unemployment  the  strain 
on  our  $57  million  trtist  fund  has 
proven  more  than  we  can  bear,  and 
Puerto  Rico  has  already  had  to  borrow 
$80  million  from  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  to  meet  demand 
from  eligible  participants.  If  we  do  not 
continue  to  finance  this  Federal  loan 
service,  Puerto  Rico  along  with  many 
other  States  will  find  it  impossible  to 
provide  full  benefits  under  the  basic 
program. 

In  addition,  the  request  for  a  $210.5 
million  supplemental  for  the  employ- 
ment service  is  needed  to  halt  the  clo- 
sure of  these  offices  on  the  State  level. 
The  Federal  contribution  in  support  of 
the  service  has  been  insufficient  for 
many  years  but  further  reductions 
precipitated  by  an  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution  have  led  many 
States  to  opt  out  of  the  program  com- 
pletely, thereby  terminating  job  place- 
ment activity  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment rates  are  rising.  Perhaps  the 
most  basic  function  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  to  see  that  available  jobs 
are  matched  with  available  workers, 
but  without  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation their  charge  will  not  be  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  in 
supporting  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  by  doing  so  to  act  responsi- 
bly in  fulfilling  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's promise  to  the  unemployed 
worker.* 

*  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  will  consider 
legislation  which  provides  $2.3  billion 
in  supplemental  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  unemployment  pro- 
grams. I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  for  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  391  because  of  the 
rising  number  of  unemployed  workers 
across  the  Nation. 

Last  year,  the  administration,  look- 
ing through  rose  colored  glasses  again, 
projected  an  average  unemployment 
rate  of  7.5  percent  for  1982.  The  harsh 
reality  of  the  situation  is  that  last 
month— January— the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  was  8.5  percent.  The  ad- 
ministration must  learn  to  pick  better 
numbers  out  of  the  air.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
last  time  this  Nation  had  an  average 
unemployment  rate  of  7.5  percent  was 


in  May  of  1981.  A  far  cry  from  the 
first  month  in  1982. 

The  latest  unemoloyment  figures  for 
the  city  of  Chicago  reveal  a  9.6-per- 
cent rate  as  of  November  1981.  The 
January  1982  unemployment  rate  for 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  9  percent  with 
unemployment  claims  up  40  percent 
during  the  second  and  third  weeks  in 
January.  At  such  a  swelling  tide,  a 
supplemental  appropriations  of  $2.3 
billion  is  sorely  needed  by  the  States 
in  order  to  insure  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  those  still  out  of 
work  and  for  those  who  need  assist- 
ance in  finding  employment. 

However,  given  additional  RIF's  to 
be  announced  by  the  administration, 
as  well  as  more  plant  closings  and  lay- 
offs nationwide,  we  can  expect  the  un- 
employment average  to  surpass  8.9 
percent  this  year. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  unemployment  insurance  supple- 
mental appropriation.* 
*  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional unemployment  level  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  10  percent  mark  and 
this  administration  appears  deter- 
mined to  pursue  policies  which  will 
insure  that  we  have  the  highest  level 
of  unemployment  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. House  Joint  Resolution  391. 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  unemployment  compensation,  is 
our  committee's  recommendation  to 
deal  with  the  emergencies  caused  by 
these  disastrous  policies. 

The  resolution  includes  $133,000,000 
for  employment  services  which  pro- 
vides State  assistance  to  job  seekers, 
including  job  finding  and  placement, 
counseling  and  testing.  State  employ- 
ment service  agencies  also  assist  em- 
ployers through  labor  market  informa- 
tion manpower  planning  as  well  as  in- 
formation on  job  modification  and 
personnel  practices. 

In  my  State  alone,  there  are  1  mil- 
lion people  out  of  jobs.  At  the  same 
time,  because  of  the  I*resident's 
budget,  job  service  field  office  staff 
must  be  cut  by  64  percent,  less  than 
300  people  will  be  left  to  help  find  jobs 
for  the  unemployed.  Already,  42  field 
offices  and  services  centers  have  been 
closed  and  substantially  more  service 
centers  will  be  closed  or  consolidated 
in  urban  areas.  Outreach  programs  to 
employers  and  screening  for  job  appli- 
cants to  meet  employer  needs  will  be 
minimal.  Employment  and  vocational 
counseling  will  be  reduced  by  60  per- 
cent in  some  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tragic  list  is  end- 
less. I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
money  contained  in  this  re.solution 
will  cure  the  ills  which  beset  the  un- 
employed. However,  there  is  a  great 
need  for  this  money  which  will  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  burdens  I  have  listed. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Appropriations  Committee  recommen- 
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dation  and  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  being  given  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  additional  funds 
to  the  States  to  restore  financing  for 
State  employment  services.  This  will 
provide  the  staff  needed  to  help  the 
unemployed  find  jobs  and  allocate  un- 
employment benefits  to  those  who 
qualify.  I  am  most  concerned,  howev- 
er, that  these  funds  be  distributed  eq- 
uitably to  those  offices  which  have  al- 
ready been  forced  to  close.  In  my  own 
State  of  Virginia,  26  employment  com- 
mission offices  have  closed  this  year, 
causing  a  reduction  of  788  staff  posi- 
tions, which  is  39  percent  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Employment  Commission  labor 

force. 

The  Virginia  congressional  delega- 
tion has  recently  written  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  Donovan  concerning  the  low 
rate  of  return  of  employer  tax  dollars 
received  by  Virginia  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  (FUTA).  Our 
figures,  based  upon  Department  of 
Labor  statistics,  indicate  that  Virginia 
has  consistently  received  the  lowest 
return  rate  on  FUTA  taxes  while 
maintaining  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  employment  services 
programs  in  the  country.  This  bare 
minimum  efficiency  especially  is  being 
penalized  by  a  12-percent  across-the- 
board  funding  cut  which  ignores  a 
State's  prior  efforts  to  reduce  adminis- 
trative costs,  thus  further  aggravating 
the  inequities  of  the  present  formula. 
The  Virginia  congressional  delegation 
and  Governor  Robb  plan  to  meet  with 
Department  of  Labor  officials  later 
this  month  to  address  this  inequity. 
However,  in  the  interim,  my  Virginia 
colleagues  and  I  would  like  to  make 
certain  that  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  employment  services  leg- 
islation under  consideration  today  is 
allocated  equally  to  our  citizens.* 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  is  now  discovering  what 
can  happen  when  budgets  are  blindly 
slashed.  In  the  case  of  State  employ- 
ment offices  and  job  centers  around 
the  country,  the  people  who  process 
unemployment  claims  and  who  find 
work  for  the  thousands  of  jobless  now 
find  themselves  without  a  job,  thJinks 
to  Reaganomics.  EJven  the  city  of 
Denver,  relatively  insulated  from  the 
current  unemployment  wave,  is  seeing 
this  cruel  twist  of  fate. 

Because  of  the  administration-en- 
dorsed continuing  resolution  passed  in 
December,  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  forced  to  cut  the  Employment 
Service  program,  which  finds  jobs  for 
the  unemployed.  Because  of  previous 
budget  reductions,  the  Colorado  office 
had  to  close  10  centers  statewide  and 
release  over  300  employees.  But  as  a 
result  of  the  resolution,  which  man- 
dated reductions  retroactive  to  Octo- 
ber 1981,  Colorado  will  lose  22  more 


offices  and  will  be  left  with  only  47 
staff  people  to  handle  the  casework  at 
a  time  when  even  Colorado  will  see 
hundreds  of  unemployed.  I  shudder  to 
think  what  other  States  face. 

Reagan's  economics  gave  birth  to 
the  unemployed.  His  idea  for  a  New 
Federalism  will  not  rescue  them.  His 
wish  for  more  private  charity  will  not 
rescue  them.  His  hope  for  increased 
social  responsiveness  by  business  will 
not  rescue  them,  either.  Reagan's 
budget  cuts  will  not  rescue  them.  The 
budget  cuts  offer  the  unemployed  a 
lead  life  preserver.* 
*  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  391  is  a  bill  on  which 
we  have  no  choice.  Unless  we  wish  to 
repudiate  our  entire  unemployment 
compensation  program,  we  simply 
have  to  pass  it. 

Of  the  nearly  $2.3  billion,  all  of  it 
but  the  $210  million  for  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  is  essential  to  our 
program.  I  have  never  been  impressed 
by  the  USES  but,  even  so,  I  must  sup- 
port the  comprehensive  proposals  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  391. 

This  resolution,  however,  does  not 
solve  the  long-term  financing  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  compensation. 
This  is  only  a  quick  money  fix,  not  a 
system  revision. 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(FUTA)  will  bring  $2.1  billion  this 
year.  The  benefits  and  administrative 
costs  to  be  paid  out  of  FUTA  will 
amount  to  $2.3  billion. 

Obviously,  if  we  wish  to  maintain 
the  same  program,  some  change  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  FTFTA  tax 
system.  If  we  raise  either  the  base, 
$6,000,  or  the  rate,  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, we  add  a  payroll  tax  that  may 
stifle  new  job  creation. 

That  is  one  more  hard  choice  Con- 
gress is  not  enthusiastic  to  take  on. 
But  we  cannot  solve  the  problem  with 
supplemental  appropriations  forever. 

Another  unpleasant  choice  we  have 
refused  to  face  is  the  fact  that  States 
cannot,  and  in  some  cases  do  not 
intend  to,  pay  back  their  loans  from 
the  unemployment  account. 

We  need  a  thorough  overhaul.  As 
necessary  as  this  resolution  is,  it  would 
not  do  it.* 

*  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  that  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  administration's  overly  op- 
timistic projections  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  Without  this  funding, 
many  States  will  be  unable  to  provide 
unemployment  benefits  to  people  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  re- 
cession. 

However,  this  bill  also  acknowledges 
a  serious  situation  that  was  created  by 
the  Reagan  administration  and  that 
has  been  ignored  by  this  administra- 
tion. Employment  Services  funding— 
that  money  used  by  the  States  for  job 
placement— was  cut  under  the  continu- 
ing resolution  by  an  across-the-board 


total  of  12  percent.  And  it  was  cut  at 
the  request  of  the  President  and  his 
advisers— those  people  who  believe  the 
principal  focus  of  the  Government 
should  be  to  get  people  to  rely  on 
themselves  and  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  their  livelihoods. 

The  Department  of  Labor  ordered 
the  States  to  distribute  80  percent  of 
the  continuing  resolution  job  services 
reductions  to  Employment  Service.  In 
other  words,  DOL  is  content  to  dole 
out  unemployment  benefits  for  as  long 
as  the  economic  situation  requires  it 
without  providing  the  impetus  or  the 
funds  to  place  unemployed  workers  in 
other  jobs.  The  emphasis  on  job  place- 
ment was  ignored.  The  need  for  this 
emphasis  should  be  understood  during 
these  times  when  the  work  ethic  is  so 
prominently  displayed  as  a  foundation 
of  the  President's  philosophies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission  has  been  ranked  No.  1  in 
the  Nation  in  total  individuals  placed 
in  jobs— and  No.  2  in  the  Nation  in  the 
total  number  of  jobs  filled.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  do  well  to 
examine  the  specifics  of  TEC's  record 
in  placing  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed, the  underskilled,  the  handi- 
capped, and— which  should  be  impor- 
tant to  the  President— those  people 
drawing  unemployment  insurance,  and 
other  benefits  at  the  Government's  ex- 
pense. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  Texas  placed 
over  26,000  handicapped  individuals, 
over  141,000  youths,  over  102,000  vet- 
erans—6,610  of  which  were  disabled, 
over  74,000  older  workers.  12.000 
people  receiving  food  stamps,  and  well 
over  91.000  people  who  have  been  clas- 
sified as  disadvantaged  according  to 
CETA  and  food  stamp  guidelines. 
Nearly  every  one  of  these  individuals 
would  be  costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment money  had  they  not  been  placed 
in  jobs  with  the  private  sector.  And 
nearly  every  one  of  these  categories 
are  targets  of  the  President's  budget 
cuts.  He  believes  private  enterprise 
will  assume  the  safety  net  functions 
that  his  budget  has  by-passed.  With 
its  classic,  penny-wise,  pound-foolish 
mentality,  the  administration  has 
overlooked  the  agencies  with  proven 
capabilities  of  putting  people  back  to 
work. 

If  the  Employment  Service  funds 
contained  in  this  bill  had  not  been  in- 
sisted upon  by  my  colleagues,  in  Texas 
alone,  over  half  of  the  people  involved 
in  direct  placement  services  would 
themselves  be  out  of  work.  I  have  been 
assured  by  officials  in  Austin  that 
those  reductions,  if  not  reversed,  will 
translate  into  a  guaranteed  40-percent 
reduction  in  productivity. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
other  irregularity  here  that  cannot  be 
addressed  in  the  appropriation  but 
which  deserves  mention  and  possible 
future  action.  Job  services  funds  are 
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presently  allocated  to  the  States  on  a 
formula  basis.  The  formula  is  extreme- 
ly complicated,  but  factors  like  popula- 
tion shifts  and  agency  productivity  are 
not  taken  into  account.  As  I  men- 
tioned, Texas  has  been  ranked  as  the 
No.  1  State  in  the  country  in  individ- 
ual job  placements,  and  No.  2  in  the 
number  of  jobs  filled.  It  is  clearly  one 
of  the  most  efficiently  administered 
Employment  Service  programs  in  the 
Nation. 

But  Texas  ranks  49th— behind  every 
State  but  Virginia— in  its  return  on  its 
PTJTA  contribution  to  the  Federal 
Government.  From  1972  to  1979, 
Texas  paid  a  total  of  $894,900,000  to 
the  Government  and  received  a  total 
of  $458,000,000  back— only  51  percent 
of  its  contribution.  In  1980.  Texas  got 
a  38-percent  return  on  its  investment; 
and  in  1981.  a  37.3-percent  return. 

Texas  is  rewarded  for  its  productivi- 
ty with  diminishing  shares  of  Employ- 
ment Service  funds.  And  this  is  hap- 
pening as  population  shifts  to  the  Sun 
Belt  are  rising. 

Congress  should  reconsider  this  allo- 
cation formula  which  penalizes  those 
States  which  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  most  money.  There  is  resent- 
ment among  officials  in  Texas  who  see 
this  as  an  inequitable  distribution  of 
funds  that  are  better  spent  in  our 
State  than  in  nearly  every  other  State 
in  the  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
examine  this  inequity  and  correct  it 
before  their  resentment  prompts  a  full 
fledged  regional  battle  over  scarce 
funds.* 

*  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
supporting  this  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  provide  funds  for  employment 
service  offices  nationwide. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  it,  but  I  am 
also  disturbed,  and,  frankly,  a  little 
mad  that  we  must  go  through  this 
process  of  trying  to  beat  the  clock  to 
save  this  essential  service  for  States. 

The  question  must  be  asked,  "What 
brought  us  to  this  point?"  And  I  think 
the  answer,  in  a  large  part,  is  that 
Members  of  Congress  were  not  given 
sufficient  information  about  the  rami- 
fications of  the  12-percent  cut  in  the 
Employment  Security  Administration 
account  contained  in  the  continuing 
resolution  passed  by  this  body  last  De- 
cember. 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  would  have  supported 
that  12-percent  cut  had  they  known 
that  Employment  Service  offices 
throughout  the  country  would  be 
forced  to  shut  their  doors,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  their  services  are  des- 
perately needed.  ^ 

In  my  home  State  of  Oregon,  official 
unemployment  has  reached  12  per- 
cent. However,  this  figure  is  deceptive. 
Many  of  the  unemployed,  mostly  con- 
struction and  timber  industry  workers 
who  are  victims  of  an  administration 
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that  has  no  housing  policy,  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits  and  are  no 
longer  on  the  official  unemployment 
rolls  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  over  250  employ- 
ees of  the  Oregon  State  Employment 
Service  have  been  served  notice  that 
their  jobs  will  be  eliminated  this 
month.  Never  mind  that  these  employ- 
ees helped  fill  more  than  80,000  jobs 
in  the  State  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  fact  is  this  mere  12-percent  cut 
in  administrative  funding  resulted  in  a 
far  greater  impact  to  State  employ- 
ment service  offices  than  most  of  us 
realized. 

As  unemployment  continued  to  rise, 
it  became  obvious  that  few  cuts  could 
be  made  in  the  unemployment  service 
positions.  These  employees  are  desper- 
ately needed  to  process  the  increasing 
number  of  claims.  This  left  most  State 
administrators  with  the  task  of  cutting 
this  12  percent  from  nonpersonnel  ex- 
penses and  the  employment  services. 

But  the  problem  in  cutting  nonper- 
sonnel expenses  is  that  the  savings  are 
not  immediately  realized.  It  takes  time 
to  break  a  lease  and  gather  an  actual 
savings  from  reduced  utility  use. 

Compound  this  problem  with  the 
fact  that  this  cut  was  retroactive  to 
October  1,  1981;  yet  most  States  were 
spending  at  higher  target  levels  until 
January,  when  they  received  their  new 
target  levels.  In  Oregon  we  ended  up 
with  the  unavoidable  decision  to  com- 
pletely shut  down  all  job  search  serv- 
ices. 

Even  though  I  voted  against  this 
continuing  resolution.  I  was  shocked 
and  embarrassed  to  see  the  States  put 
in  such  a  position  of  having  no  choice 
but  to  eliminate  this  service. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  just  cannot  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  would  have 
supported  this  cut  had  they  known  all 
the  ramifications.  And  had  we  all 
known  these  ramifications,  I  do  not 
think  we  would  be  here  today,  per- 
forming this  rescue  operation  on  one 
of  our  most  valuable  Government 
services. 

As  a  final  note,  I  just  want  to  say 
that  this  whole  episode  has,  at  least 
for  me,  brought  the  credibility  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  into  severe  ques- 
tion. I  think  the  writing  was  on  the 
wall  back  in  May  of  last  year,  when 
Secretary  Donovan,  testifying  before 
the  House  Labor.  HHS,  and  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  made  this  statement  re- 
garding cuts  in  State  employment 
service  staffing: 

It  is  one  of  those  areas  that  we  preferred 
not  to  cut  because  it  didn't  sound  logical. 
But  now  that  we  face  that  reality,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  as  bad  as  it  seems  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Well,  I  think  today's  exercise  has 
proven  that  the  exact  opposite  of  Mr. 
Donovan's  statement  is  true:  The  real 
circumstance--  are  far  worse  than  they 
seem  on  the  surface,  and  far  worse 


than  Members  of  this  body  were  led  to 
believe.* 

*  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  several  years,  I,  as  well  as 
my  colleagues  in  the  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation,  have  been  concerned 
about  the  low  rate  of  return  of  em- 
ployer tax  dollars  received  by  Virginia 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act. 

In  recent  years,  the  Virginia  Em- 
ployment Commission,  which  finds 
work  for  unemployed  Virginians  and 
distributes  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  jobless  workers,  has  been 
trapped  in  a  catch-22.  The  more  it  ac- 
complishes, the  less  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, its  sole  fimding  source,  con- 
tributes for  its  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  a  serious 
reconsideration  of  the  formula  used  in 
distributing  Federal  unemployment 
tax  dollars.  Recent  figures,  based  upon 
Department  of  Labor  statistics,  indi- 
cate that  Virginia  has  consistently  re- 
ceived the  lowest  return  rate  on  these 
tax  dollars  while  maintaining  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  em- 
ployment services  programs  in  the 
Country.  This  bare  minimum  efficien- 
cy is  being  especially  penalized  by  a 
12-percent  across-the-board  funding 
cut,  which  ignores  our  State's  prior  ef- 
forts to  reduce  administrative  costs, 
thus  aggravating  the  inequities  of  the 
present  distribution  formula. 

Specifically,  for  every  dollar  Virginia 
employers  pay  to  operate  their  State 
employment  service,  only  43  cents 
make  their  way  back  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  In  effect,  Virginia 
businesses  are  contributing  financial 
support,  through  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  administration,  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  other  49 
States.  In  fact,  some  States,  including 
Alaska,  receive  as  much  as  300  percent 
return  on  their  tax  dollars  through 
Federal  allocation  of  the  unemploy- 
ment tax  dollars. 

Despite  the  shoestring  budget  that  it 
has  had  to  work  with,  the  Virginia 
Employment  Commission  ranks  first 
in  productivity  within  the  mid-Atlan- 
tic region.  Apparently,  though,  pro- 
ductivity is  not  always  enough.  Budget 
cuts  in  the  last  year  have  cut  the  Vir- 
ginia Employment  Commission's  work 
force  in  half  and  closed  41  of  its  67  of- 
fices. Centers  in  Suffolk,  Virginia 
Beach,  Chesapeake,  Williamsburg,  and 
Hampton  are  being  closed,  leaving 
only  full-service  offices  in  Norfolk  and 
Newport  News. 

The  situation  in  Virginia  should  be 
of  concern  to  all  of  us.  Virginia  has 
been  caught  in  its  own  web  of  operat- 
ing a  financially  responsible  State  gov- 
ernment. There  was  little  fat  to  be 
trimmed  away  to  begin  with.  These 
proposed  cuts  can  only  cut  into  the 
meat  of  the  VEC.  providing  valuable 
employment  services  to  our  economy 
at  a  time  when  it  is  urgently  needed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  391, 
which  would  provide  a  much-needed 
supplemental  appropriation  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  unemployment 
insurance  and  employment  services.* 
•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Spealcer,  it  is  vital 
to  the  Nation  during  this  time  of  un- 
usually high  unemployment  that  the 
House  adopt  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Labor  Department. 

My  concern  stems  from  the  exceed- 
ingly high  rates  of  unemployment,  not 
only  across  the  country,  but  in  my 
Fourth  District  of  Ohio,  which  aver- 
ages about  16  percent.  The  unem- 
ployed people  of  my  district  are  all 
good  citizens  who  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  their  State  and  country. 
They  are  all  willing  to  worli,  but  are 
unable  to  find  openings  in  the  job 
market.  They  are  people  who  have 
suffered  through  tough  economic 
times,  both  financially  and  personally; 
they  should  not  be  further  burdened 
with  unusual  demands  in  order  to 
obtain  their  lawful  benefits. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio,  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Employment  Services  has 
announced  the  closing  of  37  State  of- 
fices—4  of  those  in  my  district— due  to 
fiscal  constraints.  When  Congress 
passed  the  continuing  resolution  last 
December,  $264  million  was  cut  from 
the  Nation's  budget  for  moneys  used 
by  State  employment  offices.  It  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  that  reso- 
lution passed  to  mandate  cutbacks  in 
only  job  counseling  services— used  by  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  unem- 
ployed—while leaving  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  moneys  virtually  un- 
touched. 

As  a  result  of  the  congressional 
action,  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  its 
January  1982  memorandum  to  all  em- 
plojrment  offices,  reiterated  Congress 
Intent  when  it  stated,  "Unemployment 
insurance  offices  will  be  kept  open, 
except  when  it  is  determined  by  the 
State  employment  services  agency 
that  services  will  improve  by  closing 
an  office." 

Despite  these  directives  from  the 
Federal  level,  some  States  have  found 
it  fiscally  Impossible  to  keep  their  of- 
fices open.  In  my  district,  many  unem- 
ployed people  who  usually  drove  2  to  3 
miles  to  pick  up  their  unemployment 
checks,  will  be  forced  to  drive  up  to  70 
miles  weeldy  simply  to  receive  their 
lawful  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  has  just 
begun  to  take  effect.  Leading  econo- 
mists are  predicting  an  upswing  in  em- 
ployment during  the  next  three  quar- 
ters. However,  in  the  short  term,  Ohio 
and  the  country  are  faced  with  high 
and  unacceptable  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  not  the  time  to  turn  our 
backs  on  these  individuals  who  want 
to  work  but  carmot  find  employment. 


I  urge  my  c»lleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 391.« 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
now  in  support  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  bill  to  provide  $2.3  billion 
in  supplemental  funds  for  State  unem- 
ployment services  and  insurance  for 
the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

It  is  obvious  now  that  the  adminis- 
tration seriously  underestimated  the 
number  of  people  who  would  become 
unemployed  over  the  past  few  months 
and  I  am  happy  that  yesterday.  Con- 
gress rectified  this  lapse  in  judgment 
by  a  wide  bipartisan  margin. 

When  the  continuing  resolution  was 
passed,  the  administration  projected 
an  average  unemployment  rate  of  7.5 
percent  for  1982.  Then,  they  revised  it 
upward  to  8.5  percent  in  January. 
Now,  that  same  optimistic  administra- 
tion projects  just  under  9  percent;  14 
States  are  currently  paying  extended 
benefits  for  an  additional  13  weeks, 
and  34  are  expected  to  start  paying  ex- 
tended benefits  during  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

The  1982  need  is  so  great  apparently 
that  the  administration  itself  came  in 
with  a  supplemental  request  for  an  ad- 
ditional $2.3  billion  in  additional  ap- 
propriations for  these  people. 

One  wonders  now,  when  people  are 
hurting,  why  the  inefficiency  of  cut- 
ting unemployment  services  and  bene- 
fits at  a  time  of  rising  unemployment 
was  not  more  readily  apparent  when 
the  continuing  resolution  was  voted  on 
in  December. 

No  matter,  at  least  my  colleagues 
who  voted  the  other  way  then  have 
heard  their  people  and  now  know 
their  needs.# 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
support  an  urgent  fiscal  year  1982  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $2.3  billion 
to  help  States  pay  for  soaring  unem- 
ployment compensation  costs  and  to 
avert  staffing  reductions  and  closure 
of  State  employment  security  agen- 
cies. 

This  increased  level  of  funding  is 
crucial  for  the  State  of  Ohio  since  it  is 
one  of  the  18  States  plagued  by  esca- 
lating unemployment  rates  and  conse- 
quently must  borrow  from  the  Federal 
unemployment  account.  The  most  re- 
cently published  figures  for  comparing 
National.  State,  and  city  unemploy- 
ment rates  reveal  that  in  November, 
Ohio's  rate  of  unemployment  was  10.9 
percent— three  full  percentage  points 
above  the  national  average  of  7.9  per- 
cent. The  unemployment  rate  for 
Cleveland,  during  that  same  period 
was  a  staggering  12.7  percent. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  is 
of  special  importance  to  Ohio  in  light 
of  recent  announcements  that  over 
1,000  persons  staffing  the  job  services 
centers  in  Ohio  would  be  laid  off  as  a 
result  of  the  Reagan  administration 
budget  cuts.  Additionally,  37  of  the 
centers     were     marked     for     closure. 


These  centers  provide  valuable  assist- 
ance in  matching  jobless  workers  to 
available  jobs. 

During  a  time  when  more  than  9 
million  Americans  are  out  of  work,  it 
would  be  irresponsible  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  stand  idly  by  and 
not  protect  funding  and  staffing  for 
the  job  service  agencies  that  are  so 
vital  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  record 
number  of  unemployed  workers  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  remedy  the  mistakes  of  the 
Reagan  administration  which  pro- 
posed that  staffing  for  these  employ- 
ment service  offices  be  reduced.  I  urge 
swift  approval  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391.« 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  391,  to  provide  $2.3  billion 
in  supplemental  funds  for  the  Labor 
Department's  unemployment  pro- 
grams. These  figures  are  equal  to  the 
administration's  February  1  request 
and  I  believe  will  provide  much-needed 
relief  to  States  and  workers. 

When  the  continuing  resolution  was 
passed,  we  were  projecting  an  average 
unemployment  rate  of  7.5  percent  for 
1982.  The  unemployment  rate  in  Janu- 
ary was  8.5  percent  and  is  expected  to 
climb  even  higher.  For  example,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  my  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  climbed  a  per- 
centage point  since  we  recessed  last 
year. 

We  must  provide  our  States  with  the 
necessary  relief.  Six  States  borrowed 
from  the  trust  fund  in  January,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  an  additional  12 
States  will  need  Federal  funds  in  the 
future. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  help  our 
States  and  the  American  worker  by  re- 
ducing some  of  those  burdens  imposed 
by  the  unemployment  situation.* 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  joint  res- 
olution to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  398,  nays 
3,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  6] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Fiiillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derwtnski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 


YEAS— 398 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 


Hammerschmidt  Miller  (CA) 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 


Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 


Crane.  Philip 


Biaggi 

Boland 

BriMjmfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Crane.  Daniel 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 


Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbreruier 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

NAYS-3 
McDonald 

NOT  VOTING- 
Doman 
Dymally 
Early 
Erlenbom 
Ferraro 
Pindley 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Horton 
Jeffries 
Marks 

D  1820 


Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Paul 
-33 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McKlnney 

Peyser 

Pursell 

Rose 

Santini 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Wilson  with  Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Jef- 
feries. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Dickinson  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  DeNardis  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  I  could  address  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip. 

What  do  we  anticipate  the  schedule 
will  be  when  we  come  in  at  the  as- 
signed hour  of  1 1  o'clock? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  whip  for  yielding 
to  me. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  had 
originally  scheduled  for  today  consid- 
eration of  the  Justice  Assistance  Act 
of  1981.  Because  Members  had  been 
given  assurance  that  the  House  would 
rise  shortly  after  6  o'clock  that  item 
has  been  rescheduled  until  tomorrow, 
and  the  reason  that  we  are  asking  for 
the  11  o'clock  hour  is  to  take  up  that 
matter. 

We  have  no  other  legislative  plans 
for  tomorrow  other  than  to  complete 
the  schedule  that  was  originally  in- 
tended for  completion  today. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  no  other  business  is 
on  the  agenda,  so  we  can  anticipate  an 
early  afternoon  adjournment  tomor- 
row; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  expect  an  early 
afternoon  adjournment  tomorrow  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  unless  some 
matter  comes  over  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  also  in- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
has  acted  on  the  adjoununent  resolu- 
tion? I  believe  we  did  act  on  that  ad- 
journment resolution  earlier.  Does  the 
majority  whip  have  that  information? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Senate  has  not  acted  on  it.  My  advice 
is  coming  very  quickly,  but  from  a  very 
authoritative  source,  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman,  and  one  I  harken. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  gentleman  is  getting 
this  from  a  reliable  source? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  the  most  reliable 
that  can  be  found  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  where  we  were  on 
that  adjournment  resolution,  what  we 
might  anticipate  from  the  other  body. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  We  are  hoping  to  get 
out  at  a  very  reasonable  hour  tomor- 
row. 

D  1830 

Mr.  LOTT.  Will  we  get  the  program 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  tomorrow 
afternoon  before  we  adjourn? 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  for  the  next  week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  DEPART- 
MENT     OF      ENERGY      SUNSET 
REVIEW— MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  97-142) 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read,  and  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Goverrmient  Operations   and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  Summa- 
ry Report  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Sunset  Review.  A  Program-by- 
Program  Analysis  which  provides  de- 
tailed background  information  is  being 
transmitted  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy.  These  two  vol- 
umes together  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  Title  X  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (P.L.  95-91). 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Edwards  and 
his  staff  to  be  available  to  respond  to 
any  questions  or  comments  you  may 
have  regarding  the  Department  of 
Energy  Sunset  Report. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  9,  1982. 


n  1215 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  POLICY 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remswks.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
recent  events  make  clear.  President 
Reagan  has  decided  to  escalate  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  rather  than  work 
toward  a  political  solution  which  could 
end  the  violence  in  that  tragic  coun- 
try. This  is  a  policy  without  support  at 
home  and  one  which  is  bound  to  fail 
abroad. 

The  instability  and  unrest  in  El  Sal- 
vador are  not  primarily  the  result  of 
aggression  by  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  While  leftists  surely 
seek  to  capitalize  on  events  for  their 
own  purposes,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem in  El  Salvador  has  always  been 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government  to  address 
the  compelling  needs  of  its  own 
people. 


For  generations  the  vast  majority  of 
Salvadorans  have  been  exploited  eco- 
nomically, denied  politically,  and, 
worst  of  all.  have  been  the  victims  of 
indiscriminate  violence.  This  repres- 
sion has  been  carried  out  not  by  out- 
side aggressors,  but  by  the  Salvadoran 
Government  itself,  oftentimes  working 
in  concert  with  the  privileged  oli- 
garchs. Inevitably,  the  Government 
was  unable  to  generate  popular  sup- 
port. Inevitably,  leftists  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  popular  disaffection  by 
championing  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed. Inevitably,  resistance  grew, 
even  among  so  essentially  conservative 
and  Catholic  a  people  as  the  Salvador- 
ans. 

Some  attempts  were  made  at  reform, 
particularly  land  reform,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  hope  that  more  pro- 
gressive elements  could  turn  the  Gov- 
ernment away  from  its  traditional 
policies  of  repression.  Indeed,  for  a 
time  there  seemed  to  be  some  modest 
progress  in  efforts  to  bring  the  securi- 
ty forces  under  control  and  to  begin 
addressing  the  pressing  economic 
needs  of  the  people. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
efforts  are  at  the  brink  of  a  failure.  As 
our  Government  has  increasingly  de- 
fined El  Salvador  as  a  contest  between 
East  and  West,  and  as  the  flow  of 
arms  has  increased,  the  hand  of  the 
old  Salvadoran  militarists  has  been 
strengthened,  the  need  for  them  to 
implement  fundamental  reforms  has 
diminished,  and  the  indiscriminate  vio- 
lence has  continued. 

As  a  result,  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment grows  weaker.  As  the  killing  goes 
on— with  American  arms— popular  sup- 
port further  erodes  and  the  opposition 
grows  stronger.  Predictably,  the 
Reagan  administration  responds  by  es- 
calating the  flow  of  weapons,  raising 
military  aid  from  its  1980  level  of  $6 
million  to  $80  million  today.  Next 
year,  we  are  told,  it  will  be  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  a  victo- 
ry by  the  extreme  left  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Salvadoran  people.  But  our  current 
policy  will  not  succeed  in  avoiding  that 
outcome.  Military  arms  alone  will  not 
sustain  the  Salvadoran  Government. 
It  will  be  sustained  only  if  it  respects 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  own  citi- 
zens and  is  more  effective  in  meeting 
their  legitimate  economic  and  political 
aspirations.  U.S.  military  aid  can  be 
justified  only  if  it  pursues  such  a 
policy. 

Congress  recognized  this  by  making 
it  a  condition  of  continued  military  as- 
sistance that  the  President  certify  to 
Congress  that,  among  other  things, 
the  Salvadoran  Government  "is 
achieving  substantial  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  own  armed  forces  so  as 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate 
torture  and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citi- 
zens by  these  forces."  The  Salvadoran 
Government  has  clearly  failed  to  meet 


that  condition.  Nonetheless,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recently  delivered  his  certifi- 
cation, apparently  in  total  disregard  of 
the  evidence  indicating  that  indis- 
criminate killing  by  government  forces 
goes  on. 

The  President  was  also  required  to 
certify  that  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment was  "making  continued  progress 
in  implementing  essential  economic 
and  political  reforms,  including  the 
land  reform  program."  He  has  also 
certified  that  this  condition  has  been 
met.  Yet,  as  a  recent  report  demon- 
strates, the  land  reform  program  is 
stalled  and  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

This  is  the  view  advanced  by  the 
Union  Comunal  Salvadorena  (UCS), 
the  main  campesino  organization  sup- 
porting the  land  reform  program  in  El 
Salvador.  In  a  report  published  in  De- 
cember, the  UCS  concluded  that: 

Over  25,000  campesino  families  in- 
tended as  beneficiaries  under  the  land- 
to-the-tiller  program  had  been  evicted 
from  their  land  before  the  1981  spring 
planting,  and  that  thousands  more 
had  been  evicted  since  then; 

Thousands  of  campesino  families 
were  being  forced  to  pay  rents  to 
former  landlords  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  no  legal  obligation  to  do 
so; 

Many  campesinos  and  at  least  20  of 
their  representatives  had  been  mur- 
dered in  their  efforts  to  enjoy  their 
rights  under  the  land  reform  law; 

Less  than  10  percent  of  former 
tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  had 
received  provisional  titles  under  the 
law,  and  that  a  far  smaller  number 
had  received  titles  that  contained  an 
adequate  description  of  the  land  sup- 
posedly being  turned  over  to  the  cam- 
pesino; and 

Only  2  of  more  than  300  coopera- 
tives on  the  larger  estates  taken  under 
phase  1  of  the  program  had  received 
provisional  titles. 

Compensation  of  former  landowners 
was  proceeding  slowly. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence  the 
UCS  concluded  as  follows: 

What  had  begun  in  March  and  April  1980 
with  bright  promise,  and  had  continued  to 
show  bright  promise  even  through  the  end 
of  1980,  now  threatens  to  become  a  night- 
mare of  bureaucratic  redtape,  evictions  and 
killings,  in  which  it  will  soon  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  government  or  the  campe- 
sino leadership  to  prevent  a  complete  loss  of 
faith  by  our  country's  campesinos  in  the 
agrarian  reform  program. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  the 
President  seems  intent  on  escalating 
military  aid  in  the  hope  of  achieving  a 
military  victory.  Secretary  Haig  has 
even  failed  to  rule  out  the  use  of 
American  troops  if  that  should  be  nec- 
essary. We  must  ask,  to  what  end?  To 
sustain  a  government  that  does  not 
enjoy  the  support  of  its  own  people,  a 
government  that  continues  to  violate 
their  fundamental  rights,  a  govern- 
ment that  despite  large  infusions  of 
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American  weapons,  carmot  control 
large  areas  of  the  country  because  of 
growing  sympathy  for  the  opposition? 
Although  President  Duarte  may  still 
want  to  end  the  violence  and  repres- 
sion, he  lacks  the  political  power  to  do 
so.  He  is  dominated  by  the  military.  I 
also  believe  that  there  are  elements  of 
the  opposition  that  would  like  to  nego- 
tiate a  peaceful  settlement.  Many  of 
them  are  not  of  the  extreme  left,  and 
indeed  some  have  served  in  prior 
juntas  where  they  sought  unsuccess- 
fully to  bring  about  equitable  and 
democratic  reforms.  In  the  face  of  re- 
sistance from  the  entrenched  military, 
they  gave  up  and  joined  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Because  there  is  at  least  some  hope 
for  a  negotiated  solution,  it  has  been 
urged  upon  both  sides  by  the  Catholic 
Church  and  by  other  nations  in  the 
region  such  as  Venezuela  and  Mexico. 
These  efforts  have  come  to  naught,  at 
least  in  part  because  the  United  States 
is  intent  on  a  military  solution.  In  pur- 
suing such  a  policy,  we  have  weakened 
the  moderates  and  strengthened  the 
extremists  on  both  sides. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  late.  Perhaps  an  at- 
tempt at  negotiations  would  fail.  We 
cannot  be  sure.  What  we  can  be  sure 
about,  however,  is  that  our  current 
policy  is  not  worjting.  The  more  we 
pursue  a  military  solution,  the  greater 
grip  the  military  has  on  the  Salvador- 
an Govenmient.  The  greater  their 
grip,  the  less  concern  there  is  in  con- 
trolling the  indiscriminate  violence  by 
government  forces  and  in  achieving 
meaningful  reform.  The  less  that  con- 
cern, the  more  popular  disaffection 
and  loss  of  government  control.  It  is  a 
no  win  policy. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress has  tried  to  convey  these  con- 
cerns to  the  administration  by  requir- 
ing the  President  to  certify  that  the 
Salvadoran  Government  is  making 
substantial  progress  toward  reform. 
The  President  has  essentially  disre- 
garded these  concerns.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment is  sure  to  do  so  also.  I  believe  the 
only  avenue  open  to  Congress  now  is  a 
complete  termination  of  military  aid 
until  such  time  as  Congress  itself  de- 
termines that  the  conditions  we  have 
imposed  by  law  have  been  met.  The 
purpose  would  not  be  to  promote  a 
military  victory  by  the  opposition,  but 
rather  to  demonstrate  to  the  F»resident 
and  the  Salvadoran  Government  that 
Congress  is  serious  when  it  says  it 
wants  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
indiscriminate  killing  and  meaningful 


forts  to  terminate  military  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  at  this  time. 


HOME  VIDEO  RECORDING  ACT 

OF  1982 
(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  is  now  faced 
with  a  serious  issue  involving  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  copyright  law  to  a  new 
and  appealing  communications  tech- 
nology. I  am  speaking  of  the  home 
video  recorder  which  is  fast  becoming 
the  most  popular  home  entertainment 
product  since  the  introduction  of  tele- 
vision. Today  there  are  nearly  3  mil- 
lion video  cassette  recorders— VCR's— 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  35  to  40 
million  VCR's  will  have  been  imported 
from  Japan  enabling  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  to  tape  programs  re- 
ceived on  their  home  television  sets 
through  direct  broadcast,  cable,  or  sat- 
ellite transmission.  The  entertainment 
and  educational  values  of  this  new 
technology  are  inmiense. 

Late  last  year,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit  reversed  a 
district  court  ruling  and  held  that  off- 
the-air  recording  of  audiovisual  mate- 
rials by  VCR  owners  for  private  use 
constituted  copyright  infringement. 
The  court  of  appeals  based  its  decision 
on  the  absence  of  an  explicit  exemp- 
tion for  home  video  recording  in  the 
Copyright  Act  of  1976.  The  court  also 
held  that  home  video  recording  does 
not  fall  within  the  "fair  use"  doctrine 
which  provides  a  limited  exemption 
from  infringement  for  limited  uses  of 
copyrighted  works. 

In  the  wake  of  the  decision  by  the 
court  of  appeals,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  bodies  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  create  an  exemp- 
tion from  copyright  liability  for  pri- 
vate use  of  home  video  recorders. 

I  support  the  basic  goal  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  exempt  home  video 
recorder  use  from  liability  for  copy- 
right infringement.  However,  I  believe 
that  Congress,  in  legitimizing  off-the- 
air  home  video  recording,  also  has  a 
responsibility  to  protect  the  rights  of 
those  who  create  and  own  intellectual 
property.  In  so  doing,  the  Congress 
would  not  be  breaking  new  legislative 
ground.  Rather,  it  would  be  acting  in  a 
maimer  fully  consistent  with  the  copy- 
right clause  of  our  Constitution,  the 
protection  of  private  property  which  is 
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Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  exempt  owners  of  home  video  re- 
corders from  copyright  liability,  but  at 
the  same  time  establish  a  mechanism 
for  the  compensation  of  the  cre^ters 
and  owners  of  all  types  of  entertain- 
ment programs  for  the  use  of  their 
property.  The  bill  is  similar  to  an 
amendment  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Mathias  of  Maryland 
and  cosponsored  by  the  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Baker  of  Tennessee,  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  minority  whip,  Mr. 
Cranston  of  California.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  in  introducing  this  pro- 
posal by  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAD,  Mr.  Pashayan  and  Mr.  Waxman 
of  California,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder  of 
Colorado. 

Although  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  deals  only  with  the  prob- 
lem of  home  video  recording,  the  U.S. 
music  industry  is  facing  a  similar  prob- 
lem with  home  audio  taping— the 
copying  of  sound  recordings  and  musi- 
cal works  not  only  from  radio  and 
other  transmissions,  but  also  from 
prerecorded  discs  and  tapes.  As  Con- 
gress reviews  the  home  taping  problem 
for  the  video  industry,  I  am  sure  the 
impact  of  home  taping  on  the  music 
industry  will  also  be  explored.  I  would 
certainly  lend  my  support  to  separate 
legislation  which  addresses  this  very 
real  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  element  of  compen- 
sation is  critical  because  compensation 
for  the  use  of  intellectual  property  is, 
and  always  has  been,  a  necessary  in- 
centive for  its  creation.  Society  bene- 
fits when  copyright  owners  are  justly 
compensated  for  the  use  of  their  prop- 
erty, because  compensation  provides 
the  impetus  for  the  creation  of  intel- 
lectual work. 

The  compensation  provision  of  this 
legislation  provides  a  sensible  and  eq- 
uitable means  of  achieving  a  valid  and 
desirable  goal.  It  would  work  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  importers  and  manufacturers  of 
VCR's  and  blank  video  casettes  would 
be  required  to  provide  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  with  information  relating 
to  the  number  of  VCR's  and  video  cas- 
settes they  import,  manufacture,  and 
distribute. 

The  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal— 
CRT— an  administrative  body  created 
by  the  Congress  in  the  1976  Copyright 
Act,  would  determine  appropriate  and 
reasonable  royalty  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
VCR's  and  blank  video  cassettes.  This 
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lau  to  demonstrate  our  resolve,  there    modem  copyright  law  in  the  United    to  the  owners  of  audiovisual  programs 

States  and  in  other  industrial  democ-    '-— ■•  .>'b      « 

racies.  The  ninth  circuit's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  was  correct.  Now  is  the 
time  to  change  tne  law  so  it  can  take 
into  account  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  important  technology. 


fail  to  demonstrate  our  resolve,  there 
will  be  no  change  in  policy,  no  possibil 
ity  for  a  peaceful  solution,   and  no 
chance  that  American  aid  and  influ- 
ence will  avoid  a  leftist  victory. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support  our  ef- 


for  the  home  recording  of  their  works. 
The  Tribunal  would  distribute  the  roy- 
alty fees  to  copyright  owners  on  a 
yearly  basis,  as  it  now  does  for  royalty 
fees  owed  for  the  use  of  copyrighted 
work  by  cable  TV  and  jukeboxes. 
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The  CRT  is  the  appropriate  body  to 
determine  the  level  of  compensation 
and  it  will  do  so  in  a  full,  evidentiary 
hearing  after  it  has  received  testimony 
from  a  variety  of  interested  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  copyright  royalty  fees  envisioned 
by  this  legislation  are  not  likely  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The  sale  of 
VCR's  is  a  highly  competitive  business 
with  the  major  retail  sales  of  these 
products  occurring  on  a  discount  basis. 
The  prices  for  the  same  piece  of  equip- 
ment vary  widely,  as  anybody  who  in- 
vestigates the  purchase  of  VCR  quick- 
ly learns.  Highly  competitive  prices  for 
VCR's  and  blank  tapes,  which  now 
range  from  approximately  $450  to 
$1,100  per  machine  and  $14  to  $18  per 
blank  cassette,  combined  with  declin- 
ing import  duties  on  these  items  and 
advances  in  technology,  make  it  highly 
unlikely  that  the  American  consumer 
will  be  faced  with  an  increased  retail 
cost  as  a  result  of  this  copyright  royal- 
ty fee. 

In  the  past,  the  electronics  industry 
has  shown  itself  to  be  remarkably 
adaptable  to  similar  costs  which  were 
needed  to  take  new  technologies  into 
account.  In  1962,  when  the  Congress 
was  considering  the  All-Channel  Re- 
ceivers Act  which  required  that  manu- 
facturers of  televisions  place  UHF 
tuners  on  all  sets,  the  electronics  in- 
dustry claimed  that  it  would  increase 
the  cost  of  the  TV  to  consumers  by  as 
much  as  $30.  Three  years  later,  the 
FCC  reported  to  the  Congress  that 
there  was  actually  a  price  reduction  of 
televisions  with  all  channel  receivers 
compared  to  VHF  only  models. 

Unauthorized,  uncompensated  use  of 
copyrighted  material,  which  is  an  in- 
fringement of  copyright,  significantly 
diminishes  that  property's  economic 
worth.  Thus,  just  compensation  for 
the  creators  and  owners  of  copyright- 
ed intellectual  property  is  a  right 
which  the  Congress  must  protect.  Con- 
gressional action  which  would  deny 
copyright  owners  such  protection 
would  deprive  them  of  control  over 
the  use  of  their  property,  and  thus 
would  deprive  them  of  the  true  value. 

The  need  for  economic  protection  of 
copyrighted  worlis  stems  from  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  increasing  use  of 
home  video  recorders  has  a  direct  and 
lasting  impact  on  two  important  seg- 
ments of  the  American  entertainment 
industry:  those  corporations  that 
produce  audiovisual  programs  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  labor  and 
guild  members  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends upon  the  vitality  of  this  indus- 
try. Plainly  put.  the  widespread  use  of 
VCR  for  off-the-air  taping  undermines 
the  revenue  potential  to  be  derived 
from  the  creation  and  ownership  of 
motion  pictures  and  other  programs 
for  television. 

The  need  for  adequate  compensation 
for  those  who  create  intellectual  prop- 
erty for  this  purpose  is  clear,  as  the 
costs  of  creating  and  marketing  audio- 
visual programs  today  are  enormous. 


Those  who  invest  in  these  entertain- 
ment programs  must  depend  on  licens- 
ing their  products  in  important  sec- 
ondary markets,  such  as  pay  cable  and 
pay  TV,  network  television,  prerecord- 
ed video  cassettes,  discs,  and  syndicat- 
ed television  to  recoup  their  invest- 
ment. When  millions  of  copies  of  their 
programs  are  made  by  home  viewers 
who  use  a  VCR,  the  value  of  the  copy- 
righted property  in  these  ancillary 
markets  is  substantially  reduced.  De- 
prived of  these  markets,  copyright 
owners  will  have  only  two  choices:  (1) 
produce  less  intellectual  property;  or 
(2)  limit  the  distribution  of  works  pro- 
duced so  that  these  programs  cannot 
be  recorded  by  the  consumer  without 
compensating  the  copyright  owner.  In 
either  event,  the  public  is  the  big 
loser.  I  believe  that  a  reasonable  copy- 
right royalty  fee  on  video  recorders 
and  blank  tapes  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turers, distributors,  and  importers  who 
profit  from  home  taping  is  an  equita- 
ble solution  to  this  complex  problem. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  soon  be 
told  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  somehow  "anticonsumer."  I 
do  not  believe  that  for  a  moment, 
based  on  the  economics  of  the  VCR 
and  video  cassette  industries  and  the 
historical  precedent  I  just  discussed. 
Moreover,  because  this  legislation 
treats  both  the  VCR  owner  and  the 
creator  of  intellectual  property  fairly, 
it  assures  Americans  they  will  contin- 
ue to  have  access  to  television  and 
motion  pictures  of  high  quality.  Legis- 
lation that  omits  any  form  of  copy- 
right protection  for  creators  and 
owners  of  intellectual  property  is  not 
only  constitutionally  unsound,  but  is 
also  destined  to  seriously  erode  the 
economic  health  of  the  U.S.  entertain- 
ment industry.  Thus,  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  support 
this  alternative  which  I  believe  pro- 
tects the  public's  right  to  view,  the 
manufacturers'  and  importers'  right  to 
sell,  and  the  artist's  right  to  create. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  PROTECTION 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
were  a  senior  citizen  today,  dependent 
on  the  promises  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  uphold  its  commitment  to 
social  security,  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  other  programs,  I  would  find 
myself  very  confused  and  demoralized. 
This  administration,  in  the  name  of 
"economic  recovery,"  is  forcing  deep 
cuts  in  social  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams that  older  Americans  have 
rightfully  come  to  depend  on. 

President  Reagan's  budget  proposals 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  medicare  in 
particular  discredit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's earlier  commitment  to  pro- 
vide citizens  65  years  and  over  with  a 
degree  of  health  care  protection.  Even 


today,  medicare  is  not  fulfilling  its  ear- 
lier pledge  to  the  elderly  of  adequate 
reimbursement  for  health  care  serv- 
ices. And  now  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  increase  the  out-of-pocket  expenses 
of  medicare  recipients  by  another 
round  of  budgetary  proposals  to 
reduce  benefits.  This  represents  a  ben- 
efit loss  of  $5  billion  next  year  and  $16 
billion  by  fiscal  year  1987. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  medicare 
program  is  sustained  by  a  trust  fund, 
paid  into  by  workers  and  employers, 
and  is  apart  from  the  general  fund. 
The  hospital  insurance  trust  fund  is 
the  only  one  in  the  entire  budgetary 
system  that  is  solvent.  To  make  deep 
cuts  here  will  only  drain  the  trust 
fund's  surplus  while  denying  eligible 
recipients  of  their  benefits.  It  is  false 
economy  and  an  affront  to  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have 
long  been  committed  to  and  have 
worked  for  improved  health  care  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly.  As  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  have 
seen  startling  evidence  of  the  short- 
comings of  medicare  to  meet  the  stag- 
gering health  needs  of  senior  citizens. 
When  medicare  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1964,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
program  would  cover  75  percent  of  the 
medical  needs  of  older  Americans; 
today  the  program  covers  only  about 
38  percent.  While  private  health  insur- 
ance programs  and  medicaid  have  ade- 
quately protected  most  Americans,  it 
has  become  painfully  clear  that  senior 
citizens  are  today's  true  victims  of  the 
health  care  crisis. 

That  is  why  I  have  decided  to  intro- 
duce new  legislation  entitled,  "Com- 
prehensive Medicare  Reform  Act  of 
1982,"  or  national  health  protection 
for  senior  citizens.  This  bill  would 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
services  under  the  medicare  program. 

Why  introduce  such  a  bill  which  will 
add  several  billions  in  new  outlays  to 
the  Federal  budget  in  these  times  of 
budget-slashing  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration? The  answer  is  a  simple  one. 
we  should  not  be  deterred  from  work- 
ing toward  our  goal  nor  default  on  our 
commitments  to  provide  senior  citizens 
with  decent  health  care.  As  Congress 
sorts  through  and  rearranges  its  prior- 
ities, the  inescapable  conclusion  will 
be  that  this  is  the  greatest  and  most 
urgent  need  in  the  country. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive 
health  plan  is  particularly  accute  for 
senior  citizens,  whose  dependence  on 
health  care  services  increases  with 
age.  With  the  majority  of  American 
workers  presently  covered  through  ex- 
isting health  insurance  where  they 
work  and  medicaid  taking  care  of  the 
indigent,  the  group  that  is  left  without 
protection  are  senior  citizens. 

The  views  of  this  group  were  clearly 
voiced  at  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  The  need  for  com- 
prehensive health  care  protection  was 


of  principle  concern  to  the  confer- 
ence's delegates.  Among  the  final  reso- 
lutions to  emerge  from  the  conference 
was  a  long  list  of  expanded  health  care 
services  under  medicare,  very  similar 
to  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today. 

The  history  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram is  one  of  good  intentions,  but 
badly  compromised  results.  In  1964. 
when  Congress  passed  the  medicare 
program,  it  was  revealed  that  older 
people  are  sick  three  times  as  often 
and  three  times  as  long,  and  generally 
pay  three  times  as  much  for  their 
health  care  than  the  young. 

For  example,  the  average  health 
care  bill  for  an  elderly  person  in  1978 
was  $2,026.  This  is  seven  times  the 
$286  per  capita  spending  for  the  under 
19  age  group  and  two  and  one-half 
times  the  $764  per  capita  expenditures 
for  persons  aged  19  to  64.  Due  to  this 
disproportionate  share  of  health  care 
costs,  the  elderly  are  bearing  the 
burden,  causing  many  on  fixed  in- 
comes to  be  reduced  to  poverty  before 
qualifying  for  full  health  assistance. 

From  the  beginning,  medicare  was 
punctured  with  compromises  to  make 
it  more  palatable  for  congressional 
action.  It  was  to  be  financed  by  taxes 
paid  by  both  employers  and  employees 
with  minimal  supplements  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  elderly 
themselves.  What  was  originally  a 
promise  of  full  health  care  protection 
turned  out  to  be  limited  care. 

In  1966.  the  first  year  medicare  was 
implemented,  the  average  health  care 
bill  for  individuals  over  65  was  $445,  of 
which  medicare  paid  only  $204,  or  46 
percent  of  the  bill.  By  1978,  the  aver- 
age health  care  bill  for  those  over  65 
was  $2,026,  yet  medicare  paid  only 
$891,  or  44  percent  of  the  expenses. 

Time  and  time  again,  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  medicare  program  find 
that  recipients  are  not  being  adequate- 
ly reimbursed  for  medical  expenses. 
The  elderly  are  understandably  con- 
fused and  frustrated  as  to  why  this 
program  that  originally  guaranteed 
80-percent  reimbursement  actually 
pays  only  44  percent  or  approximately 
half  of  what  it  promises,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cost  of  supplemental 
health  insurance  is  going  up. 

The  gaps  in  health  care  coverage  for 
senior  citizens  are  severe.  Here  are  the 
expenses  an  older  person  now  pays  to 
have  coverage  under  medicare,  part  B. 

First.  Monthly  premium,  $11. 

Second.  Medigap  supplemental  in- 
surance, $17;  total,  $28. 

Third.  Other  possible  charges:  20 
percent  of  physician's  bill.  If  physician 
charges  above  wl;iat  medicare  consid- 
ers "reasonable  charge, "  the  patient 
pays  the  excess. 

Twenty-eight  dollars  per  month  for 
additional  insurance  is  a  real  sacrifice 
for  senior  citizens  living  on  a  fixed 
income,  especially  when  even  this  ex- 
pense does  not  guarantee  that  their 
health  care  expenses  will  be  covered. 

My   national   health   protection   for 
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senior  citizens  bill  will  accomplish  two 
major  changes  in  the  current  medicare 
program.  First,  the  bill  includes  a  long 
overdue  updating  of  the  physician's 
charge  scale  under  part  B,  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  more  physicians  to 
accept  medicare  patients.  Over  the 
past  several  years,  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians willing  to  accept  medicare  pa- 
tients on  the  assignment  basis— physi- 
cian reimbursement  at  80  percent  of 
established  "reasonable  charge"— has 
been  declining  rapidly.  Today,  less 
than  50  percent  of  our  Nation's  physi- 
cians are  accepting  medicare  assign- 
ment. 

The  most  important  part  of  my  bill, 
however,  is  the  expansion  of  basic 
services  and  the  much-needed  reduc- 
tion of  costly  deductibles  and  coinsur- 
ance payments.  These  expenses  have 
become  intolerable  burdens  for  many 
elderly  citizens,  the  majority  of  whom 
spend  70  percent  more  for  medical 
care  than  younger  Americans. 

National  health  protection  for  senior 
citizens  provides  total  coverage  of  hos- 
pital and  hospital-related  costs  under 
part  A  and  reduces  the  cost  of  part  B 
for  recipients  to  the  current  monthly 
premium,  a  $75  deductible,  and  only  a 
10-percent  coinsurance  level  instead  of 
the  current  20  percent. 

Services  covered  under  part  B  will  be 
expanded  to  include  prescription 
drugs,  routine  dental  and  eye  care, 
preventive  services  and  increased 
mental  health  care  coverage.  Passage 
of  this  bill  will  mean  guaranteed 
health  care  coverage  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

The  price  tag  for  any  form  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  will  be  high. 
However,  if  we  ever  are  going  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  fast-growing  elderly 
population  such  expenditures  must  be 
made.  I  believe  that  by  utilizing  the 
legislative  and  administrative  frame- 
work already  in  place  we  can  meet  the 
urgent  health  care  needs  of  today's  el- 
derly more  effectively  and  economical- 
ly, while  buying  time  to  more  carefully 
prepare  our  health  care  system  for  the 
increase  in  health  care  needs  brought 
about  by  the  future  senior  boom. 

The  elderly  people  of  this  country 
can  no  longer  afford  to  wait  for  the 
Congress  to  decide  which  direction 
they  will  take  in  the  health  care  field; 
whether  it  be  national  health  insur- 
ance or  a  procompetition  approach. 

This  Congress  must  recognize  the 
greatest  need  of  the  older  American. 
Guaranteeing  them  basic  protection 
against  the  fear  and  costly  burden  of 
health  care  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
those  who  sacrficed  to  make  this  coun- 
try what  it  is  today. 


GENERAL  MIHAILOVICH  AND 
THE  500  RESCUED  AMERICAN 
AIRMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  colleagues  know.  I  have  taken  a 
strong  interest  for  many  years  now  in 
the  case  of  Gen.  Draja  Mihailovich. 
leader  of  the  democratic  anti-Nazi  re- 
sistance forces  in  Yugoslavia  during 
World  War  II.  In  1967.  I  finally  got 
the  State  Department,  after  a  good 
deal  of  evasion  of  their  part,  to  declas- 
sify the  fact  that  President  Truman, 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  had  posthumously 
conferred  on  General  Mihailovich  an 
American  decoration,  the  Legion  of 
Merit  in  the  Degree  of  Supreme  Com- 
mander. It  was,  of  course,  ridiculous 
that  the  fact  of  the  award  had  been 
classified  in  the  first  place.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  there  is  another  case 
on  record  where  one  of  the  highest 
awards  for  service  to  the  United  States 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  has  been 
classified. 

During  World  War  II,  after  Mihailo- 
vich had  been  abandoned  by  Britain 
and  the  United  States  and  at  a  time 
when  our  planes  were  regularly  drop- 
ping supplies  to  the  Communist  forces 
then  attacking  him,  Mihailovich  was 
responsible  for  saving  the  lives  of 
some  500  American  airmen  who  para- 
chuted into  Yugoslavia  from  disabled 
aircraft.  For  this,  he  received  no  recog- 
nition at  the  time  and  no  expression  of 
gratitude.  The  airmen  were  evacuated 
from  Yugoslavia  by  a  special  task 
force  of  the  15th  Air  Force,  named 
"The  Halyard  Mission,"  the  bulk  of 
them  being  airlifted  from  an  impro- 
vised and  heavily  protected  airstrip 
only  80  miles  from  Belgrade. 

When  Mihailovich  was  captured  by 
the  Tito  forces  in  March  of  1946  and 
the  announcement  was  made  that  he 
would  be  plswied  on  trial  as  a  collabora- 
tor, the  American  airmen  who  had 
been  rescued  by  Mihailovich  organized 
themselves  into  a  'National  Commit- 
tee of  American  Airmen  to  Aid  Gener- 
al Mihailovich  and  the  Serbian 
People."  They  sent  a  wire  to  the  Bel- 
grade government  asking  to  be  permit- 
ted to  testify  on  Mihailovich 's  behalf. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Tito  government 
refused,  just  as  they  refused  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  the  several  American 
officers  who  had  been  attached  to  the 
Mihailovich  forces  during  the  period 
when  we  supported  him. 

In  1974,  the  American  airmen  again 
came  together  and  launched  a  new 
movement,  the  "National  Committee 
of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich. "  They  petitioned 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  enable  them  to  erect  a  memori- 
al as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
man  who  had  saved  their  lives.  I  intro- 
duced such  legislation  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress, and  parallel  legislation  was  in- 
troduced on  the  Senate  side.  The 
measure  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  full  Senate  without  dissenting 
vote  in  June  of  1977.  It  was  again  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress. On  the  House  side,  however,  al- 
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though  hearings  have  been  held,  it  has 
never  been  reported  by  committee  be- 
cause of  the  strong  opposition  by  the 
Department  of  State  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Marshal  Tito  would  be  af- 
fronted by  such  an  award. 

On  May  12  of  last  year,  I  introduced 
this  bill  again,  with  the  support  of  co- 
sponsors.  In  my  conversations  with 
State,  I  have  repeatedly  made  the 
point  that  Tito  has  now  been  dead  for 
several  years,  while  Mihailovich  has 
been  dead  for  36  years,  and  the  only 
thing  that  should  really  count  now  is 
that  there  are  some  500  American 
airmen  who  feel  that  they  have  a  debt 
of  honor  to  discharge  to  the  man  who 
saved  their  lives  and  who  wish  to  do  it 
without  getting  involved  in  partisan- 
ship or  dipomatic  controversies.  I  not 
only  sympathize  with  the  position  the 
airmen  have  taken,  but  I  feel  that  the 
United  States,  too,  has  a  debt  of 
honor— perhaps  a  larger  one— in  the 
case  of  General  Mihailovich. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  reply  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's position  that  the  Yugoslav 
Government  regards  General  Mihailo- 
vich as  a  collaborator  and  it  would 
therefore  be  an  affront  to  them  to 
permit  the  airmen  to  proceed  with 
their  project. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  David  Martin,  author  of  "Patriot 
or  Traitor,  The  Case  of  General  Mi- 
hailovich." which  throws  a  new  and 
rather  sensational  light  on  the  Anglo- 
American  abandonment  of  General 
Mihailovich.  In  his  book,  Martin 
charged  that  there  were  elements  in 
SOE  Cairo— the  SOE  was  the  British 
equivalent  of  the  United  States  OSS— 
who  had  sabotaged  United  States  and 
British  supply  of  Mihailovich  even 
when  it  was  official  policy  to  support 
him,  and  had  slanted  and  suppressed 
intelligence  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing the  Western  Allies  to  switch  their 
support  from  Mihailovich  to  Tito.  He 
provided  substantial  documentation 
for  his  charges  and  he  named  a  certain 
Maj.  James  Klugman,  who  had  been 
publicly  identified  with  the  Commu- 
nist movement  both  before  and  after 
World  War  II.  as  the  man  primarily 
responsible.  Martin  stopped  short, 
however,  of  naming  Klugman  as  a 
Soviet  agent. 

Klugman.  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
belonged  to  the  same  remarkable 
group  of  left-wing  intellectuals  at 
Cambridge  University  which  produced 
such  notorious  Soviet  agents  as  Kim 
Philby,  Anthony  Blunt,  Guy  Burgess, 
and  Donald  Maclean.  By  common  con- 
sent, Klugman  was  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  group.  The  proof  that  he  had 
been  a  hireling  of  Soviet  intelligence 
was  still  lacking  when  Andrew  Boyle 
first  brought  out  his  book,  "The  Cli- 
mate of  Treason."  in  1979.  Since  then, 
however,  John  Caimcross,  a  confessed 
Soviet  agent  who  held  a  number  of  im- 
portant positions  in  the  British  intelli- 
gence and  diplomatic  services  during 
and  after  the  war.  has  identified  Klug- 


man as  the  man  who  recruited  him  for 
Soviet  intelligence.  The  Caimcross 
confession  has  been  reported  in  some 
detail  by  the  well-known  British  jour- 
nalist. Chapman  Pincher,  in  his  recent 
book,  "Their  Trade  Is  Treachery." 

So  now  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about 
the  identity  of  James  Klugman. 

The  recent  letter  I  received  from 
David  Martin  informed  me  of  the 
Caimcross  development  and  reexam- 
ined some  of  the  key  documents  he 
had  unearthed  in  the  light  of  this  new 
information.  In  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  Martin's  letter 
inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  would  like  particularly  to 
call  attention  to  two  of  his  statements. 

On  his  opening  page,  Martin  says: 

The  story  of  James  Klugman  is  of  major 
interest  to  our  current  personnel  security 
problems  in  government  because  it  illus- 
trates how  a  quite  junior  military  officer  or 
government  servant,  in  an  obscure  position, 
can  play  a  major  role  in  confusing  and  mis- 
directing the  foreign  policy  of  countries  like 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Martin  quotes  Sir  Douglas  Howard, 
who  was  in  charge  of  Yugoslav  affairs 
for  the  Foreign  Office  during  World 
War  II,  as  writing  to  him: 

I  have  read  and  reread  your  letter  .  .  . 
with  great  interest,  and  with  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  aitonishment  ...  If.  of  course,  as 
now  seems  more  than  possible,  our  informa- 
tion re  Mihailovich's  activities  where  incom- 
plete, to  say  the  least,  then  the  whole  affair 
changes  color  .  .  .  If  the  information  con- 
tained in  your  work  had  been  available  to 
us  at' the  time,  our  whole  policy  might  and 
probably  would,  have  been  very  different. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  second  point  Martin  makes  is 
that  bad  intelligence  or  deliberately 
falsified  intelligence  inevitably  leads 
to  wrong  decisions.  "That  is  precisely 
what  happened,"  he  said,  "when  the 
British  and  American  Governments, 
on  the  basis  of  the  slanted  and  falsi- 
fied intelligence  sent  to  London  by 
SOE  Cairo  and  by  the  Yugoslav  sec- 
tion of  the  Secret  Intelligence  Service 
(MIS),  decided  to  abandon  the  pro- 
democratic  and  pro-Western  forces  of 
Gen.  Draja  Mihailovich  in  favor  of  the 
Communist-controlled  movement  led 
by  his  rival.  Marshal  Tito." 

Perhaps  it  was  bad  intelligence  that 
was  responsible  for  the  shameful  act 
of  moral  derelictation.  But  that  does 
not  altogether  absolve  the  British  and 
Amerian  Governments  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions. I  want  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House  subcommittee 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  re- 
porting this  legislation  that  the  honor 
of  America  is  engaged  in  this  project 
and  to  remind  them  that  it  enjoys  the 
endorsement  of  organizations  as  di- 
verse as  the  American  Legion  and  the 
AFL-CIO.  I  earnestly  hope  that  they 
will  not  delay  reporting  the  measure 
until  it  Is  too  late  for  the  present  Con- 
gress to  work  its  will  by  a  straight  up 
and  down  vote.* 


DAIRY  PROGRAM  REVIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  1981 
farm  bill,  I  offered  language  that  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  a  study  of  both  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  existing  Federal 
programs  and  the  consequences  of  pos- 
sible new  programs  for  controlling  or 
minimizing  surpluses  of  fluid  milk  and 
milk  products.  This  study  is  due  the 
Agriculture  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  no  later  than  December 
31,  1982. 

Concurrent  with  the  study  mandate, 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Regula- 
tory Relief  targeted  marketing  orders 
for  review.  The  first  such  review  was 
recently  completed  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  R.  Block  endorsed, 
on  January  25,  the  continued  use  of 
Federal  marketing  order  programs  for 
fruits,  vegetables  and  specialty  crops, 
and  announced  new  guidelines  to  in- 
fluence future  Government  decisions 
and  industry  actions  under  the  orders. 
Secretary  Block,  in  releasing  the 
study,  said  that  marketing  orders 
make  a  significant  contribution  to 
market  stability,  and  that  he  favor', 
these  programs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administra- 
tion will  evaluate  the  milk  marketing 
order  program,  which  provides  for  the 
efficient  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  as  a  part  of  the  study  man- 
dated by  section  107  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  one 
study,  as  required  by  law,  that  is  di- 
rected toward  improving  the  efficiency 
and  operation  of  existing  dairy  pro- 
grams, to  include  milk  marketing 
orders.# 


COMMITTEE  FUNDING 
REQUESTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration began  hearing  the  committee 
budget  requests  for  1982. 

The  1970's  witnessed  an  unparalleled 
growth  in  the  cost  of  committee  oper- 
ations. Numerous  new  subcommittees 
were  established.  Generous  comple- 
ments of  staff  were  added  to  both  the 
full  and  subcommittee  levels— all 
which  contributed  to  the  demands  for 
ever  higher  committee  funding  levels. 
Yet,  during  that  period,  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  gave 
little  more  than  a  perfunctory  review 
to  these  funding  requests. 

Last  year,  however,  marked  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  the  extravagance 
of  the  past.  The  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
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counts— under  the  leadership  of  its 
new  chairman.  Representative  Frank 
Annunzio,  and  its  ranking  minority 
member,  Representative  Bob 

Badham— succeeded  in  imposing  fiscal 
restraint  on  committees,  significantly 
reducing  a  number  of  committee  budg- 
ets. 

Although  many  Members  believe 
that  even  deeper  cuts  should  have 
been  made,  the  fact  is  that  the  spend- 
thrift pattern  of  the  past  was  broken 
and  for  that  the  subcommittee  de- 
serves great  praise.  This  year,  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  1982  requests,  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  hold  the  line 
against  any  unnecessary  increases. 

These  resolutions,  which  authorize 
funds  from  January  3  of  one  year  to 


January  3  of  the  next,  represent  how- 
ever only  part  of  the  total  operational 
cost  of  our  committee  system.  They 
authorize  the  hiring  of  investigative 
staff,  and  such  expenses  as  domestic 
travel,  consultants,  witness  fees,  publi- 
cations, and  equipment. 

But  these  resolutions  do  not  reflect 
the  salaries  of  statutory  staff— those 
provided  pursuant  to  the  rule  XI, 
clause  6,  of  the  rules  of  the  House— or 
committee  printing  costs,  or  certain 
stationery  and  communications  ex- 
penses. And  two  panels.  Appropria- 
tions and  Budget,  and  also  joint  com- 
mittees, are  totally  exempt  from  the 
scrutiny  of  the  committee  authoriza- 
tion process.  At  a  later  time.  I  hope  to 
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docmnent  for  this  body  such  hidden 
costs  of  committee  operation. 

For  now,  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
note  that  the  appropriation  for  statu- 
tory staff  amounted  to  over  $29  mil- 
lion for  1981.  That  figure  nearly 
equals  the  authorization  for  investiga- 
tory staff  of  all  standing  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table 
which  presents  the  funding  resolu- 
tions, approved  by  the  House,  during 
the  period  of  1971  to  1981.  I  hope  the 
table  will  give  all  Members  a  set  of 
common  figures  to  use  in  debate  on 
committee  funding  resolutions. 


1971 


1972' 


1973 


1974' 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


19U 


ISII 


Standing  commrttees 
Agriculture 
Armed  Services 


Banking,  finance  and  Urtan  Affairs. 

District  of  ColumlMa  _„„.. ... . 

Education  and  Latxir ' ,■.■., 

Pension  lask  Force ,    

Foreign  Affairs  „._._._ „„. 

Sudcommittee   on    Internatioflal   Organizations    (lloiiean 

investigation)  

Government  Operations     ..._ „ 

Hous;  Administration        

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Internal  Security     

Energy  and  Commeta 

Judiciary  

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisderies 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
?Mk  Works  and  Transpoflatioi!.. 

Rules  

Science  and  TeclinoloBi 

Small  Business  

Standards  of  Official  (Ijnduci 

Veterans  Affairs  

Ways  and  Means      „.... 

Total  standing  comrnittee. 


250,000 
300,000 
975,000 
2?0,000 
1.3SO.0O0 


150.000 

684.800 

30.000 

1,128.000 

511,082 


150,000 

225.000 
1,226,300 

275,000 
1.440,000 
«  220,000 

607.500 


150.000 
150.000 
912.000 
275,000 
1,180,000 

561.235 


788,000 
836,275 

I  mm 

'37541! 

1.600.000 

'  298,000 

965.000 


'  797.561 

718  000 
2,079113 

407,800 
2,320,000 

M.051.169 


1,032.600 

400.000 

478.000 

570,000 

989.000 

350.000 

291.500 

533,000 

1.072.670 

5.000 

380.000 

('♦) 

25.000 

150.000 

75.000 


800.000 

215.000 
226.000 
525.000 
485.000 
450.000 
227.500 
523,000 
798.890 

410^000 
(") 


IIO.OOO 


1.219.700 

450.000 

694,000 

475,000 

1,180,000 

'1,606,218 

291,500 

638,000 

1,519,700 

5.000 

380.000 

I'*) 

25.000 

150.000 

125.000 


891.300 

320.000 
802,000 
475.000 
639,000 

i.274.000 
203.000 
535.500 

1.394  480 

2.000 

400.000 

('*) 

120.000 
395.000 


1,540.000 
600.000 
913985 

'  2.859.000 

M. 83 1,090 

477,500 

741.000 

2.209.424 

30.000 

554.000 

541.500 

35.000 

460.000 

1.500.000 


1.5*9,000 
660  000 
946.297 

•3.247,000 

M,276,767 

353,000 

698,000 

2,209  424 

37,750 

742,738 

515.425 

"235.000 

'354.763 

2.115.000 


1.070.200 
590.500 

2.613,590 
275000 

1.900,000 

« 226,000 
M, 609,983 

310.000 
:, 645  598 
"  932.500 

875,000 

•3,152.000 

=  1,296,115 

900,000 

800,000 

"2,050.000 

42  000 

1.398,400 

"635,000 

530,000 

500,000 

2,115.000 


910.000 
645.000 

2.613.590 
275000 

2,160,000 

M,745,780 

375.0OC 
:  952  500 

860  000 
1.1 00.000 


1.025.000 
677.000 

2.444.600 
315.000 

2,250.000 

167.500 

'  1  745.780 


2  093  500 

'  1  185,000 

1,200,000 


1,247.200 
827.000 

2.560.287 
289.670 

2.522.200 
207,200 

1.875.124 


1184.840 
952  223 

2.414.919 
275.187 

2,565.448 

1.800.119 


""3,350,000 

3,708.000 

1482,805 

1,432,000 

1  400,000 

"  1  494  074 

' » 750,000 

850,000 

2000.000 

1.870.000 

49.500 

519,000 

1. 500.000 

1600,000 

752,650 

752.650 

500.000 

500.000 

400.000 

400.000 

2.115.0O0 

2.000.000 

2,274,900 
1,744,500 
1,316.679 

3.750.000 
M  .406.678 

1.682171 
950.000 

1,870.000 
615.000 

1896  800 
776.000 
500,000 
352.490 

2.252.000 


2,229,402 
1.219,000 
1.219.615 

3.750.000 

1.350  410 

!.581.24I 

902.500 

1.806.373 

530  738 

1.820.928 

776.000 

450.000 

352.490 

2i52.000 


Select  committees 

Agins " 

IntelEjence  "  _...„ 

C-ime     

House  Restaurant 
Small  Business 


9.872.350      '7.274.272     '12.902.918     -10.679.515     » 20.952.185     '22.353.807     '22.566.887     '26.936.825     '28.229,104     '30,915.698 


29.433433 


600.000 


500.000 


Missing  fVsons  in  Southeast  Asa _ _., 

Special  (iimmission   to   Investigate  (>iipaini  ExpwdiiurB. 

1972 

Professional  Sports ~ 

Intelligence .__._ ] 

Assassinations „ __„__1IZ.'.'." 

Narcotics  Abuse  and  (hntml  .      ,     , , ,    ' 

Outer  (kmtinental  Shelf      . 

Congressional  Operations ,, """" 

Ad  hoc  Energy ,   

Ethics  , ,  """ 

Population _ ™...«._„ ."". 

Committees , , , . ,      "" 


675.000 

43,000 
530,000 


470.000 

29,500 
398,000 


>331,160 

33,500 
563,000 


787,625 
302,499 


985,891 
'966  906 


1,050.000 
'927.402 


1.233.000 
972.420 


M83.680 
938.700 


34.500  . 

431,000  , 


« 350.000. 


115,000 


45.000. 


mm. 


30.000 


3.000 


mm 


150.000 

111.667 
239.000 


Total,  select  committees 


Total,  all  committees 
House  Information  Systems ...... 


2.514.40C 
722,204 
315.000 
UO.OOO 
212.833 
283.000 
63,733 


3,290.000 
722,204 
300,000 
900.000 
140.000  . 
114.000 
750.000 


700.000 
290.000 


600,000 
116,000 


540,000 


525.000 


287.852 


1,248,000        1,082,500 


972,660 


465,500        1,650,000 


1.110.667 


5,644.294        8.169.001         3.492,402        3.209.272        2,662.380 


Grand  Total 


11,120.350 
•1.500.000 


8,356,772    "13,875,578 
2.400,000 


11,145,015 
2,400,000 


•22,802.185 
3,780,000 


'23,464.474 
6,728.500 


'31.211.181 
7.980.000 


35.105.826 
10,995.000 


31,721,506 
"9,889,000 


34,124,970 
9,881,000 


12.620,350        8,356,772    "16,275,578       13.545,015     '26.582,185     '30,192,974     '39,191,18!       46,100.826       41,610,506       44,005,970 


32,095,813 
7.509.560 

39.605.373 


'  Prior  to  1975  comminees  could  utilize  funds  autlwized  in  the  first  session  dunnt  the  second  session 
'  Rounded  off  to  the  nearest  dollar 


^^^l^.''l^::^f^J.ZZV^fJ:X^^'J^:J7TTZ^^^^^  ""-■  ^-^  -  ^-^  ^  ^  ^P'-'e  -^.«-  .n  1"3.  1975.  1977.  1979  ««  1980  .n 

*  Two-year  authorization 

'Funding  authorization  ol  $860,000  (H  Res  261),  authorization  of  $72,500  (H  Res  361 1  for  7  contested  election  contests 

•Includes  supplemental  of  J340  000  (H  Re  268)  as  a  result  of  the  assumption  try  the  Committee  of  the  responsitnlities  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Consressional  OoeratmK 
^:'l^.Zf^;,TJc"r'V'J^  ^'^'  Addit«nalM50,OO0.asaut^iz«.,nH  Res  899  f.^T^np^t  t^TSarof^fti^lX-r  C 


Oil,  Inc  against  Federal  Trade  Commission,  el  al 


eign  Commerce  Committee  of  a  special  counsel  m  ttie  cast  •AslMnd 
StatesVgattf  rri'^Vf^'Kh  C."  e^a?'  **"""'^  '^"  °°°  ^"  "'^"«' '"  "  "«  ''^°  '"'  "^  ^'^^  "^  "«  °»"™"  ^  ^  '"-"-'  "^  '-^  Commerce  C»nm,t,.e  o.  a  s«aai  c»,»*  i 
States'a'gatVmS'M'a'n'd't^S^raph  Co"  et'^l'"  **"'""'"  '"'°""  *"  '""""'«  '"  «  "«  "'  '"  "*  -'«^-'  ^  "*  '>'"™"  °'  "»  '"'-«'^  and  F,«g.  Comn«rce  Commmee  of  a  , 


I  m  tlie  cast  ■'Umied 


"Includes  supplemenlal  ol  $150,000  (H  Res  1364) 
''Includes  supplemental  ol  $94,074  (H  Res  430) 
"Includes  supplemental  ol  $50  000  |H  Res  1363! 

"  KS*o  ^I^^ZXZlt>  ^:'"c2,^'""'' '°  ^"^'  '"*  ^^"«'  "  "«  '^'«  '"  "'^' '  ^  "-»  '"^'"»  '"-»  ^  «»  Hoose  ««  eu.«.g  con*, 

'includes  supplemental  ot  $120,000  |H  Res  92Ii 

' « Includes  2  supplementals 

' '  Provided  lor  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 

'•To'ai  does  not  include  authorization  ol  $1 500,000  tor  the  Bolling-Mamn  Select  Committee  or  Comminees 

i»Beg.nning  of  reimbursement  policy  wheieby  House  Committees  and  adminrslrative  offices  were  required  to 


I  special  counsel  m  ilie  case  ■Unitec 


required  to  pay  tor  computer  services  provideo  by  HIS  Re-mbursemeni  policy  as  to  the  House  Committees  was  termmateO  m  1981  • 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CLINTON  M.  FAIR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen 
tleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  honor  the  memory  of  Clin- 
ton M.  Fair,  who  died  in  St.  Ignace. 
Mich.,  December  6  while  this  body  was 
in  recess.  He  was  72. 

Mr.  Fair  was  well  known  to  many  of 
our  colleagues  as  a  dedicated  fighter 
for  legislation  to  improve  the  lot  of 
working  men  and  women. 

For  23  years,  until  his  retirement  2 
years  ago,  Mr.  Fair  was  associated 
with  the  AFLr-CIO,  which  he  joined  in 
1957  as  an  assistant  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  social  security.  Three 
years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
department  of  legislation  staff,  spe- 
cializing in  the  areas  of  workers'  com- 
pensation, social  security,  education, 
and  health. 

Mr.  Pair  grew  up  in  Michigan's 
Upper  Peninsula  where  harsh  winters 
in  near-wilderness  surroundings  added 
to  the  sting  of  the  Great  Depression. 
It  was  there  that  he  developed  a  life- 
long dedication  to  bringing  equity,  jus- 
tice, and  security  to  working  people. 

He  began  his  working  career  as  a 
high  school  history  teacher  in  St. 
Ignace  and  he  was  a  lifelong  member 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers. Prom  1949-51  he  was  legislative 
secretary  to  former  Michigan  Gov.  G. 
Mennen  Williams. 

Clinton  Fair  was  a  skillful  legislative 
persuader  for  causes  espoused  by  orga- 
nized labor.  In  his  dealings  in  pursuit 
of  labor's  goals  he  was  a  gentleman 
with  a  tough  interior,  tempered,  no 
doubt,  by  the  severity  of  the  northern 
Michigan  climate.  He  was  a  patient 
and  understanding  man  who  knew 
that  gains  won  for  working  people  had 
to  be  protected  vigilantly  against  the 
onslaughts  of  new  attackers. 

A  tribute  to  his  dedication  and  pro- 
fessionalism was  the  fact  that  he 
earned  both  the  admiration  and 
friendship  of  two  of  Michigan's  great- 
est senators,  the  late  Philip  A.  Hart 
and  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara. 

Clinton  Fair  was  a  good  and  honora- 
ble man  to  whom  working  people  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude.* 
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MAYOR  COLEMAN  A.  YOUNG 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
city  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  distressed 
urban  areas  in  this  country.  Our  un- 


employment rate  is  much  higher  than 
the  Nation's  average,  and  the  twin  eco- 
nomic problems  of  recession  and  infla- 
tion have  taken  their  toll. 

The  brightest  spot  in  our  city  these 
days,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  dynamic,  forceful,  and  caring 
mayor.  Coleman  A.  Young.  Mayor 
Young,  who  just  began  his  third  term 
as  our  chief  executive,  has  been  the 
driving  force  behind  the  new  spirit 
taking  hold  in  Detroit  and  the  begin- 
nings of  our  economic  renaissance.* 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  words  of  Mayor  Young  as 
he  spoke  to  our  city  on  January  5, 
1982,  the  date  he  was  sworn  in  to 
begin  his  third  term.  I  think  Members 
will  find  it  a  strong,  positive  statement 
on  the  future  of  our  city— and,  ulti- 
mately, of  our  Nation. 

Mayor  Coleman  A.  Young,  Inaugural 
Address.  January  5.  1982 
This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  indicate 
that  this  bouquet  of  white  roses  for  The 
Honorable  Erma  Henderson  is  my  peace  of- 
fering. And  I  want  you  to  also  know  that  I 
gave  a  corsage  to  both  of  the  Council  ladies, 
and  yellow  roses  for  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
Councilmen  and  the  City  Clerk,  Jim  Brad- 
ley. I  think  the  message  behind  that  is  quite 
clear.  We  can  make  it.  Detroit,  We  will 
make  it.  But  we're  going  to  make  it  togeth 
er. 

This  is  no  time  for  petty  and.  yes.  I  say 
"petty"  differences  to  allow  us  to  deviate 
from  a  clear  responsibility.  There's  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  the  potential  or  the 
greatness  of  this  city— which  is  already 
great— and  I  firmly  believe  that  Detroit's 
greatest  days  are  ahead  of  us— not  behind 
us. 

We  have  proved  that  we  are  willing  to  step 
up  and  pay  the  price  of  freedom  and 
progress  when  that  price  is  demanded.  We 
proved  that  to  a  whole  lot  of  doubting 
Thomases  last  year. 

They  all  laughed  when  we  went  to  vote  on 
June  23.  They  said  it  was  laughable  for  a 
city  with  unemployment  approaching  de- 
pression levels,  for  a  city  in  the  midst  of  a 
tax  revolt  all  around  us,  closing  down 
schools,  slamming  school  doors  for  lack  of 
millage  to  think  that  these  Detrolters  will 
vote  themselves  a  tax  increase  in  order  to 
save  their  city.  Some  of  them  even  said, 
"You  know  those  Detrolters.  They've 
always  got  their  hands  out."  You  heard 
that,  didn't  you? 

But  when  the  votes  came  in  on  June  23, 
there  we  were  standing  tall  and  proud,  car- 
rying our  own  weight,  willing  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  move  this  city  forward.  I 
knew  and  you  knew  then  that  the  election 
was  over.  That  was  it.  Detrolters  were  asked 
to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they  believed 
they  had  a  future  and  the  answer  came  back 
a  resounding  "Yes!" 

But  just  because  we  met  one  challenge, 
just  because  we  won  one  battle,  let  no  one 
be  deceived  that  this  fight  is  over.  Those 
who  would  achieve  freedom  can  only  do  it 
through  struggle.  To  achieve  freedom,  those 
who  would  hold  it  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
to  hold  it  because  nobody  is  giving  you  any- 
thing. 


By  the  same  token,  however,  we're  not 
called  upon  to  wage  a  continuing  war  with 
our  neighbors. 

First  of  all.  we  will  start  off  within  this 
city.  There's  too  much  polarization  along 
racial  lines.  I  don't  know  what  better  day 
than  this  first  day.  when  we've  all  just  been 
sworn  in,  to  lay  it  on  the  line,  Detroit. 

There's  too  much  damn  racial  prejudice  in 
this  town. 

There's  too  much  hate  and  too  much  bit- 
terness. And  let  me  tell  you  that  there's  no 
way  in  hell  for  white  Detroit  to  move  for- 
ward if  black  Detroit  goes  down.  And  con- 
versely, there's  no  way  that  blacks  can  move 
forward  while  whites  stumble.  So  we're  in  it 
together.  You  can  call  it  a  shotgun  mar- 
riage if  you  want  to,  but  we're  in  it  together. 

We're  in  it  together  with  the  suburbs,  too. 
We've  had  a  lot  of  fights  with  some  of  De- 
troit's customers.  We  give  them  water  and 
sewerage  and  jou  know  it's  ironic  about  the 
Pontiac  Silverdome.  They  couldn't  operate 
without  our  water  and  our  sewerage.  Detroit 
has  never  hesitated  to  do  its  share  in  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  of  this  whole  south- 
eastern Michigan  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  many,  many  years 
the  whole  state  rode  on  Detroit's  back. 
That's  when  we  were  strong  and  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  If  we  need  each 
other  for  common  survival,  well  then  let  the 
strong  help  the  weak. 

And  he  who  is  strong  today  might  be  weak 
tomorrow.  You  know  history  and  life  have  a 
way  of  reversing  themselves  and  Detroit  is 
no  longer  strong.  Those  that  we  have 
helped  must  now  help  us  not  because  they 
love  us  necessarily- although  it  would  be 
good  if  they  did  it  for  that  reason— but  be- 
cause they  love  themselves. 

And  so  let  us  out  again  to  attempt  to  build 
unity  and  mutual  respect  between  the  city 
and  the  suburbs,  between  the  cities  and  the 
rest  of  the  State.  There's  no  question  that 
this  State  cannot  go  forward  unless  all  of  its 
elements  are  together. 

There's  also  no  question  that  this  nation 
cannot  go  forward  unless  all  its  elements  are 
together.  We  don't  have  a  national  policy 
towards  cities  in  the  nation  today. 

Unfortunately,  just  two  weeks  ago,  they 
discovered  in  the  White  House  that  we're  in 
a  recession.  We  could  have  told  them  that  in 
1975.  They  have  not  yet  discovered  that  this 
nation  cannot  remain  fiscally  sound  and 
economically  healthy  if  its  cities  are  sink 
holes  of  poverty,  unemployment  and  starva- 
tion. That  word  hasn't  quite  reached  Wash- 
ington. 

Washington  doesn't  quite  know  yet  that 
the  old  people,  senior  citizens  who  helped  to 
build  this  city  and  this  nation,  are  going 
hungry  again,  because  food  stamps  have 
been  cut  back,  Medicaid  has  been  cut  back. 
Medicare  has  been  cut  back,  everything  has 
been  cut  back. 

Washington  has  not  quite  yet  discovered 
that  whatever  is  wrong  with  our  economy, 
the  answer  to  high  inflation,  the  answer  to 
high  interest  rates,  cannot  be  found  at  the 
expense  of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  of  the  poor. 

We  need  unity  to  take  this  message  to 
where  it  counts.  There's  one  thing  that  I 
must  say  about  the  President.  At  one  time  I 
called  him  Prune  Face,  but  I'm  sorry  about 
that  and  now  I  call  him  President  Prune 
Face. 
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There's  one  thing  about  "P.P."  He  didn't 
lie  to  you.  You  might  not  have  believed  him, 
in  1980  he  said.  "I'm  going  to  reverse  the 
trend  in  this  nation.  I'm  going  to  repeal  the 
New  Deal."  He  said  FDR  was  a  fascist. 

That's  what  the  man  said.  Nowadays  I  can 
hardly  find  anybody  who  voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan.  But  some  of  you  all  must  have 
voted  for  him. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  our  responsibility— this 
is  our  country,  too— it's  our  country  and  it's 
our  responsibility  to  communicate  to  this 
President.  FHrst  of  all,  let's  get  our  thing  to- 
gether here  in  Michigan,  here  in  Detroit, 
and  then  let's  move  onto  Washington. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let's  prepare  to  circle 
the  wagons  here  in  Detroit.  Let's  prepare  to 
do  what  we  have  to  do  to  keep  this  city 
moving  forward. 

Let  us  do  what  we  have  to  do  to  provide 
the  basic  minimum  services  for  our  cities,  to 
maintain  a  decent  system  of  education  for 
our  children  to  meet  the  challenge  that 
exists  in  America  today. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch  and 
we  know  that.  We're  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  for  freedom  and  let  them  tell  you, 
brothers  and  sisters,  citizens  of  Detroit  and 
vicinity:  you're  being  challenged  now. 

You  are  being  asked  to  pay  the  price. 


GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO— 
A  GREAT  SOLDIER  AND  PA- 
TRIOT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 12  is  the  236th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
cjuszko,  whose  mighty  contributions 
to  the  winning  of  our  War  of  Inde- 
pendence symbolize  so  well  the  contri- 
butions made  by  millions  of  Polish 
Americans  to  their  adopted  country 
through  their  skill,  hard  work,  and  pa- 
triotism. 

Americans  cannot  recall  without 
deep  emotion  that  he  was  the  brave 
and  courageous  Polish  soldier  and 
statesman  who  voluntarily  entered  the 
American  Continental  Army  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battles  of 
New  York  and  Yorktown. 

No  rollcall  of  the  great  heroes  of  the 
American  Revolution  who  joined  to- 
gether in  the  fight  against  tyrannical 
rule  would  be  complete  without  the 
name  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  for 
most  historians  recognize  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  he  made  in  the  War 
of  Independence. 

As  one  of  the  proud  cosponsors  of 
the  bill— now  Public  Law  92-524— to 
officially  designate  the  Kosciuszko 
home  in  Philadelphia  as  a  national 
memorial,  I  consider  this  an  occasion 
to  honor  this  great  Polish  patriot  and 
also  salute  our  fellpw  citizens  of  Polish 
descent  who,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of   Kosciuszko,   have   dedicated   their 


lives,  often  at  great  risk,  to  continue 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  important  for  Americans  to 
remain  aware  of  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can greatness  is  the  result  of  vital  con- 
tributions made  by  all  of  our  ethic 
groups,  and  certainly  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  Polish  Americans  to 
the  growth  and  advancement  of  our 
country  merit  the  recognition  that  was 
officially  extended  through  designa- 
tion of  the  Kosciuszko  home  as  a  na- 
tional memorial. 

Even  before  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  this  young 
Polish  officer  sailed  across  the  Atlan- 
tic and  appeared  before  Gen.  George 
Washington  to  volunteer  his  military 
skill  and  training  to  help  create  an  ef- 
fective military  force  from  the  fledg- 
ling Continental  Army. 

Kosciuszko  was  commissioned  a  colo- 
nel of  engineers  in  the  Continental 
Army  with  the  task  of  strengthening 
the  breastworks  at  Saratoga  as  well  as 
the  fortifications  along  the  Delaware 
River  and  at  West  Point.  The  ardor 
and  the  zeal  of  this  young  officer  were 
equaled  only  by  his  courage.  It  is  a 
small  wonder  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
hailed  him  by  saying:  "He  was  as  pure 
a  son  of  liberty  as  I  have  ever  known 
and  of  that  liberty  which  is  to  go  to  all 
and  not  the  few  or  to  the  rich  alone. " 

Throughout  the  long  and  bleak 
years  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Kosciuszko  devoted  himself  to  helping 
General  Washington  win  the  war.  In 
addition  to  his  engineering  prowess 
which  meant  so  much  to  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  this  talented  officer 
fought  valiantly  on  the  battlefields  in 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  Lead- 
ing cavalry  troops  through  the  bitter 
campaign  of  the  Carolinas.  he  played  a 
major  rule  in  driving  the  British  out 
of  Charleston. 

Kosciuszko  might  have  chosen  to 
dwell  in  America  and  enjoy  the  lOve 
and  acclaim  of  the  American  people 
while  making  continued  contributions 
to  our  Armed  Forces  of  which  he  was 
now  a  full-fledged  general  officer.  The 
grateful  Congress,  in  addition  to  land 
and  money,  had  bestowed  upon  him 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Kosciuszko  chose  instead  to  return 
to  Europe  and  to  his  native  Poland 
where  he  issued  a  call  to  arms.  Polish 
patriots  rushed  to  his  side  to  begin  a 
battle  for  Polish  independence.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  military  might  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  was  so  enormous  that  the 
efforts  of  Kosciuszko  and  his  followers 
were  in  vain.  The  gallant  leader  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon. 
Upon  the  death  of  Catherine,  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  he  was  freed— sorely 
ill  and  suffering  physically,  but  still 


with  a  burning  passion  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  homeland.  He  valiant- 
ly continued  to  work  for  the  liberation 
of  Poland  until  his  death  in  1817. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  join 
Polish  Americans  in  the  11th  District, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  in  Chi- 
cago, and  all  over  this  Nation  as  they 
pause  this  week  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  and  the 
enormous  contributions  he  made  to 
freedom  of  all  Americans.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE 
FOOD  SAFETY  LAWS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  improve  the 
food  safety  laws  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  current  laws  have  served 
the  Nation  well  for  over  75  years, 
recent  events  have  demonstrated  the 
need  to  provide  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  with  the  ability  to  respond  with 
flexibility,  and  to  use  the  latest  and 
best  scientific  knowledge  available.  In- 
terest in  substantial  improvement  of 
these  laws  is  now  nearly  5  years  old. 
Since  the  beginning  of  major  contro- 
versy over  PDA's  decision  to  propose  a 
ban  on  saccharin  in  March  1977  and 
continuing  with  the  debate  over  the 
safety  of  nitrite,  numerous  proposals 
have  been  developed  to  try  to  protect 
the  public  interest  while  permitting 
the  appropriate  level  of  scientific 
flexibility  and  administrative  discre- 
tion. Some  of  the  proposals  have  been 
too  simplistic  in  their  attempts  to 
single-mindedly  apply  emerging  and 
imperfect  concepts  like  cost-benefit 
analysis.  More  recently,  others  have 
been  developed,  like  S.  1442,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hatch,  that  contain 
a  number  of  new  approaches  but  are 
both  too  complex  administratively  as 
well  as  too  ambitious  in  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  proposed  changes.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  has  the  advan- 
tage of  examining  these  earlier  pro- 
posals. Instead  of  reacting  in  either  an 
emotional  way  during  crisis  situations, 
or  trying  to  change  the  world  in  one 
fell  swoop,  it  focuses  on  only  the 
major  problems  in  what  is  basically  a 
good  law.  It  is  intended  to  be  concise 
in  its  approach  to  issues,  and  will  ser\'e 
to  focus  the  debate  during  the  coming 
months. 

The  bill  proposes  six  kinds  of 
changes  to  the  current  Food  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act: 

First,  it  recognizes,  as  have  the 
courts,  that  there  is  a  level  of  risk. 
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particularly  in  the  area  of  indirect 
food  additives,  that  can  be  described 
as  de  minimis. 

Second,  it  maintains  a  high  standard 
of  public  safety  while  permitting  the 
Secretary  to  use  the  best  scientific 
judgment  available  in  determining 
safety,  by  defining  "safe"  as  a  "reason- 
able certainty  that  the  risks  of  a  sub- 
stance uiider  the  intended  conditions 
of  use  are  insignificant."  Because  of 
existing  interpretations,  this  standard 
gives  adequate  legislative  guidance  to 
the  FDA  without  improving  either 
quantitative  risk  assessment,  or  an 
overly  rigid  congressional  determina- 
tion of  "safety." 

Third,  it  permits  the  secretary  to 
phase  substances  out  of  the  food 
supply  for  periods  of  up  to  5  years,  de- 
pending on  the  availability  of  substi- 
tutes and  the  nature  of  the  health  risk 
involved;  it  also  permits,  under  narrow 
circumstances  where  no  alternatives 
are  available  for  critical  substances, 
the  weighing  of  health  benefits 
against  health  risks.  The  bill  does  not 
permit  the  weighing  of  economic  bene- 
fits to  one  part  of  the  population 
against  health  risks  to  another. 

Fourth,  it  authorizes  the  develop- 
ment of  external  peer  review  mecha- 
nisms for  food  safety  decisions  in 
either  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  Federation  of  American  So- 
cieties of  American  Biology  or  other 
institutions  of  the  Secretary's  choice. 
It  does  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  de- 
cisionmaking authority  still  rests  with 
the  Government  on  decisions,  and  it 
permits  all  sides  of  questions,  includ- 
ing members  of  public  interest  groups, 
to  petition  for  review  of  decisions. 

Fifth,  the  bill  clarifies  that  the  class 
of  basic  and  traditional  foods,  like  po- 
tatoes, peanuts,  nutmeg,  et  cetera,  be 
held  to  a  safety  standard  that  requires 
the  Secretary  to  show  that  the  use  of 
these  foods  would  be  ordinarily  injuri- 
ous to  health  before  he  takes  regula- 
tory action.  As  science  proceeds,  the 
development  of  this  category  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  FDA  does  not 
have  to  take  actions  that  are  demon- 
strably foolish  from  the  public's  per- 
spective. For  example,  if  a  cancer-caus- 
ing substance  should  be  found  in  ordi- 
nary potatoes,  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved, the  Secretary  should  not  be  in 
the  position  of  either  violating  the  law 
or  banning  potatoes. 

Sixth,  finally,  the  bill  simplifies  the 
regulatory  process  for  the  issuance  of 
tolerances  for  substances  that  should 
not  be  in  foods,  like  PCB's,  but  which 
are  often  unavoidable.  Current  law 
discourages  the  setting  of  tolerances 
because  the  process  is  extremely  bur- 
densome. By  simplifying  the  process, 
the  FDA  will  be  able  to  let  the  public 
know  what  substances  are  in  their 
food,  and  permit  the  public  to  make 
informed  decisions  on  the  permissible 
levels.  In  the  absence  of  change,  deci- 
sions will  continue  to  be  made  exclu- 


sively by  bureaucratic  fiat.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  change  does  not 
in  any  way  change  the  Governments 
responsibility  to  protect  the  public 
against  these  substances. 

In  the  past,  much  of  the  attention 
paid  to  the  food  safety  laws  has  fo- 
cused on  the  so-called  Delaney  anti- 
cancer clause.  This  is  natural,  inas- 
much as  that  clause  represents  the 
symbolic  commitment  of  our  society  to 
protect  us  against  any  level  of  risk 
from  cancer  in  our  food  supply.  It  is  a 
noble  concept,  and  one  should  not  ap- 
proach the  changing  of  it  lightly.  In 
examining  the  possibility  of  change,  I 
have  increasingly  come  to  the  opinion, 
however,  that  we  must  have  regula- 
tory statutes  that  are  both  tough  and 
realistic,  if  the  laws  are  to  maintain 
the  respect  of  the  people.  With  respect 
to  the  current  Delaney  clause,  I  now 
believe  that: 

First,  its  importance  in  the  actual 
administration  of  the  statutes  has 
been  vastly  overstated;  the  general 
safety  clause  of  the  law  is  by  far  a 
more  important  tool  in  the  regulatory 
arsenal; 

Second,  its  absolutist  approach  ig- 
nores our  ability  to  measure  sub- 
stances in  increasingly  small  amounts; 
and 

Third,  its  maintenance  in  an  un- 
changed way  is  likely  ultimately  to 
bring  the  public  agency  that  must  en- 
force it  into  disrepute  by  forcing  ac- 
tions that  may  be  demonstrably  fool- 
ish. 

Because  I  strongly  believe  in  the  im- 
portance of  a  powerful  but  credible 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  bring  the  De- 
laney clause  and  the  general  safety 
clause  into  accord,  and  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  judge,  with  appropriate 
procedural  safeguards,  when  the  risk 
of  an  added  substance  is  insignificant. 
If  we  do  not  do  this  explicitly  by  legis- 
lation, we  will  be  guilty  of  passing  the 
buck  back  to  the  bureaucrats,  while 
permitting  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
strong  criticism  every  time  the  Agency 
does  something  we  think  is  foolish. 
This  is  bad  public  policy,  because  it  is 
ultimately  destructive  of  respect  for 
public  institutions  and  the  goals  of  the 
regulatory  establishment  that  we  have 
constructed. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  been 
strongly  critical  of  many  of  this  ad- 
ministration's actions  in  the  health 
and  safety  regulatory  arena.  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  budget  actions  taken 
in  the  Environmental  P*rotection 
Agency,  for  example,  are  backdoor 
ways  of  dismantling  public  protection 
in  the  guise  of  regulatory  relief.  In 
contrast,  I  believe  that  this  bill  ap- 
proaches regulatory  reform  in  the  seri- 
ous and  constructive  fashion  that  the 
issue  demands.  We  do  need  to  wrestle 
with  the  regulatory  establishment  we 
have  created,  but  we  need  to  recognize 
the  massive  benefits  in  public  protec- 


tion that  we  have  gained  over  the  last 
decades.  I  believe  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  mid-course  correction 
that  will  be  good  for  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

In  the  past  months.  I  have  been  crit- 
ical of  other  attempts  to  change  the 
law.  In  my  view,  that  is  part  of  the 
natural  process  of  give  and  take  on  im- 
portant public  policy  issues.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize,  however,  that 
Senator  Hatcw  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  in  raising  the 
right  questions  about  the  laws.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  all  concerned 
parties  to  insure  that  the  American 
people  are  adquately  protected.  A  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  follows: 

Section  by  Section  Analysis  of  Gore  Bill. 
H.R.  5491.  TO  Reform  the  Pood  Safety 
Provisions  of  the  Federal  Pood  Drug 
AND  Cosmetic  Act 

Introduction 

Widespread  interest  in  substantial  reform 
of  the  food  safety  laws  is  now  nearly  five 
years  old.  Since  the  major  controversy  over 
FDA's  decision  to  propose  a  ban  on  saccha- 
rin in  March  1977  and  continuing  with  the 
debate  over  the  safety  of  nitrite,  numerous 
proposals  have  been  developed  which  try  to 
balance  the  need  to  protect  the  public 
health  while  also  providing  the  appropriate 
level  of  scientific  flexibility  and  administra- 
tive discretion.  Some  of  the  proposals  have 
been  too  simplistic  in  their  attempts  to 
single-mindedly  apply  emerging  concepts 
like  cost  benefit  analysis.  More  recently, 
other  comprehensive  bills  have  been  devel- 
oped, like  S.  1442,  introduced  by  Senator 
Hatch  and  others,  that  contain  a  number  of 
new  approaches  that  also  are  too  complex 
administratively  and  in  some  cases  too  ambi- 
tioas  in  the  nature  of  the  reforms  involved. 
This  bill  attempts  to  focus  on  the  major 
problems  embedded  in  the  current  Federal 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  It  is  intended 
to  be  concise  in  its  approach  to  issues,  and, 
therefore,  to  focus  the  debate.  The  bill  deals 
with  six  basic  issues: 

The  effects  of  the  Monsanto  decision  on 
the  issue  of  de  minimis  risk: 

The  definition  and  treatment  under  the 
law  of  basic  and  traditional  foods; 

The  general  definition  of  "safe"  as  well  as 
the  safety  standard  to  be  applied  under  the 
so-called  Delaney  Clause: 

Conditions  under  which  a  food  constitu- 
ent may  be  phased  out  of  the  food  supply 
and  factors  that  should  determine  the  con- 
ditions and  length  of  that  phaseout: 

The  development  of  adequate  external 
peer  review  mechanisms  to  ensure  the  credi- 
bility of  government  scientific  findings:  and 

The  simplification  of  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess for  the  development  of  tolerances  for 
unavoidable  contaminants  in  foods. 

I  believe  the  bill  takes  a  properly  balanced 
approach  on  these  issues,  and  that  it  repre- 
sents a  significant  step  forward  in  true  regu- 
latory reform. 

A  brief  analysis  of  each  section  follows: 

Section  1:  Provides  that  the  bills  revisions 
are  to  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  ( 'PDC  Act"  or  the  "Act").  In  particular, 
the  bill  amend.s  the  food  safety  provisions  of 
the  FDA  Act.  Conforming  amendments  may 
be  desirable  to  other  sections  of  the  Act. 
e.g..  the  color  additive  and  new  animal  drug 
provisions  of  sections  706  and  512,  and  to 
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the  Poultry.  Meat  and  Egg  Products  Inspec- 
tion Acts  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  On  issues  like  the  definition 
of  safe,  the  laws  should  obviously  be  in  con- 
cert. These  issues  were  reserved,  however,  to 
focus  attention  on  the  major  issues  at  this 
time. 

Section  2(a)  reflects  the  findings  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  so-called  Mon- 
santo decision,  regarding  acrylonitrile  pack- 
aging materials  and  other  indirect  additives 
that  may,  under  certain  conditions,  migrate 
into  food  products.  In  these  cases,  the  court 
held  that  the  FDA  has  the  authority  to 
permit  the  use  of  substances  that  have  risks 
that  are  so  small  or  so  improbable  that  they 
can  reliably  be  said  to  be  de  minimis.  This  is 
important,  because  it  avoids  FDA  actions 
against  risks  of  no  consequence,  which  may 
undermine  confidence  in  the  food  laws  and 
misapply  scarce  resources.  Although  FDA 
could  accomplish  the  objective  here  admin- 
istratively, it  seems  wise  to  have  an  explicit 
Congressional  directive  in  the  matter: 

Section  2(b):  clarifies  that  "basic  and  tra- 
ditional foods  "  are  not  included  in  the  cate- 
gory of  food  additives.  Under  section  4, 
these  foods  are  defined  to  include  "any  raw 
agricultural  commodity,  including  natural 
spices  and  flavors,  with  a  history  of  signifi- 
cant food  use  In  the  United  States  and  (2) 
any  such  raw  agricultural  commodity,  spice 
or  flavor  which  has  been  processed  by  any 
method  that  is  generally  recognized,  among 
experts  qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience,  as  not  significantly  changing 
the  properties  of  such  raw  agricultural  com- 
modity, spice  or  flavor."  Under  current  law, 
substances  like  nitrate  in  spinach,  a  poten- 
tial carcinogen,  could  be  construed  to  force 
FDA  to  take  action  to  ban  the  entire  com- 
modity, or  to  inappropriately  subject  it  to 
the  cumbersome  food  additive  approval 
process.  This  is  not  good  public  policy,  is 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress,  and, 
again,  may  undermine  public  confidence  in 
the  law.  These  sections,  along  with  Section 
6,  assure  the  continued  availability  of  such 
traditional  foods  as  spinach,  potatoes, 
yogurt,  nutmeg,  black  pepper,  etc.,  unless 
they  are  shown  to  be  "ordinarily  injurious 
to  health"  under  the  adulteration  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Section  3:  adds  a  straightforward  defini- 
tion of  safe  to  the  FDC  Act.  The  term  would 
mean  "a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  risks 
of  a  substance  under  the  intended  condi- 
tions of  use  are  insignificant."  This  is  a  very 
rigorous  standard,  but  it  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  that  some  risks  are  so 
trivial  as  to  not  warrant  regulation.  The 
provision  recognizes  that  the  food  supply 
today  does  not  and  cannot  be  free  of  all 
risks,  and,  most  importantly,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble with  confidence  to  make  the  qualitative 
judgment  that  some  risks  fall  below  a 
threshold  of  significance.  In  making  these 
determinations,  the  Secretary  may,  but  is 
not  required,  to  use  quantitative  risk  assess- 
ment techniques.  The  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  conclude  that  the  risks,  if  any.  pre- 
sented by  a  substance  are  insignificant,  and 
thereby  ensures  that  the  public  health  is 
fully  protected.  Furthermore,  this  determi- 
nation must  be  made  to  a  "reasonable  cer- 
tainty." a  strict  standard.  Finally,  under  the 
bill,  the  burden  of  proving  the  safety  of  a 
substance  would  remain  with  the  proponent 
of  its  use. 

Section  4:  defines  "basic  and  traditional 
foods"  and  is  discussed  above,  at  Section 
2(b). 

Section  5:  gives  the  Secretary  the  author- 
ity  by   regulation   to  phaseout   substances 


from  the  food  supply  for  periods  of  up  to 
five  years,  "upon  a  determination  that  no 
harm  to  the  public  health  will  result  from 
such  continued  use."  The  Secretary  may  ex- 
ercise this  authority  in  a  variety  of  ways- 
including  a  simple  deadline  for  phasing  out 
use  of  the  substance,  and.  in  appropriate 
cases,  limiting  the  categories  of  foods  in 
which  a  substance  may  be  used  or  the  quan- 
tities of  the  substance  that  may  be  used  in 
the  food  or  imposing  labeling  or  packaging 
requirements  as  a  condition  of  the  phase- 
out.  This  section  also  specifies  what  criteria 
should  be  considered  in  determining  the 
length  and  conditions  of  the  phaseout. 
These  include  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
health  risks  from  use  or  a  ban  on  use,  as  the 
case  may  be,  effects  of  use  of  the  substance 
on  the  nutritional  value,  cost,  and  availabil- 
ity of  food,  use  for  dietary  or  other  health- 
related  purposes,  and  the  availability  of  sub- 
stitutes. It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  Secretary  may  set  a  very  short  time,  or 
no  time  at  all.  under  this  section,  and  that 
economic  considerations  such  as  effects  on 
the  cost  and  availability  of  food  only  relate 
to  the  length  and  conditions  of  the  phase- 
out,  but  not  to  the  actual  decision  about 
whether  to  eliminate  the  substance.  If  a 
substitute  is  developed  during  the  course  of 
the  phaseout,  the  Secretary  may  revise  the 
phaseout  to  provide  for  use  of  the  substi- 
tute. On  the  other  hand,  if  no  substitute  be- 
comes available,  the  Secretary  may  decide 
to  extend  the  phaseout  period.  During  the 
phaseout.  the  use  of  the  substance  in  ques- 
tion—in accord  with  the  regulations— will 
not  render  a  product  adulterated. 

Section  6:  was  briefly  described  above 
under  Section  2(b). 

Section  7:  amends  the  Delaney  Clause  to 
bring  it  into  accord  with  the  new  definition 
of  "safe "  described  above.  It  continues  to 
provide  a  focus  in  the  law  for  carcinogens, 
and  a  presumption  against  their  use,  but 
would  not  act  as  a  bar  against  use  of  a  sub- 
stance where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  evidence  demonstrates  that  the  risks 
from  the  substance  are  insignificant.  As  is 
the  case  in  the  bill  generally,  the  burden  to 
demonstrate  that  the  risks  are  insignificant, 
as  well  as  the  overall  burden  to  demonstrate 
safety,  will  remain  on  the  proponent  of  use. 
The  provision  does  not  mandate  exclusive 
reliance  on  quantitative  risk  assessment,  but 
requires  the  FDA  to  make  a  rational  assess- 
ment of  all  the  data,  and  if  the  risks  are 
shown  to  be  Insignificant,  to  permit  contin- 
ued use  of  the  substance. 

Section  8:  clarifies  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  all  food  safety  decisions  are  to  be  based 
on  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  potential  risks  of  a  substance, 
based  on  all  available  evidence. 

Section  9:  permits,  in  cases  where  the  Sec- 
retary is  unable  to  conclude  that  the  risks 
of  a  substance  are  insignificant,  continued 
use  of  a  substance  only  in  the  extraordinary 
case  where  there  is  no  practical  substitute 
for  it,  it  has  a  substantial  history  of  use. 
and.  the  health  benefits  outweigh  the 
health  risks.  It  would  not  be  appropriate, 
for  example,  to  ban  a  substance  that  provid- 
ed substantial  protection  against  botulism  if 
no  other  reasonable  alternative  were  avail- 
able. The  limited  risk/benefit  decisionmak- 
ing provided  here  avoids  the  distributional 
questions  that  arise  if  costs  to  one  set  of 
people  are  compared  with  benefits  to 
others.  In  this  case,  the  same  sets  of  people 
are  involved.  This  section  would  not  guaran- 
tee that  a  substance  like  saccharin  could 
stay  on  the  market.  Only  if  evidence,  which 
would  have  to  be  more  than  merely  anecdot- 
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al.  were  presented  that  the  health  benefite 
outweighed  the  health  risks,  would  saccha- 
rin be  covered.  Health  benefits  to  be  consid- 
ered would  include  its  effecU  on  the  nutri- 
tional value  and  availability  of  food,  and  use 
of  the  substance  for  dietary  management 
and  other  health-related  purposes. 

Section  10:  establishes  a  Pood  Science 
Committee,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Societies  for  Experi- 
mental Biology,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  any  other  independent  body 
that  the  Secretary  may  choose  and  enables 
the  Secretary  routinely  to  obtain  expert  sci- 
entific advice  from  outside  the  government 
on  difficult  decisions  and  on  general  matters 
relating  to  the  safety  of  food  constituents. 
The  Section  maintains  the  regulatory  power 
of  the  Secretary:  it  does  not  delegate  it  In 
any  way  to  an  external  committee.  It  de- 
mands that  the  people  on  the  Committee  be 
"qualified  by  training  and  experience."  that 
they  not  be  full  time  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  they  have  "ade- 
quately diversified  experience."  The  lan- 
guage therefore  does  not  demand  that  any 
particular  mix  of  people  be  appointed,  but 
ensures  that  the  committee  members  not  be 
drawn  from  the  same  academic,  industrial 
or  other  backgrounds.  The  Section  permits 
'any  interested "  person  to  petition  for  an 
external  review,  including  industry  and 
public  interest  groups,  but  keeps  the  au- 
thority for  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover,  the  Section  ensures  that  resort 
to  the  Committee  is  not  obtained  on  frivo- 
lous matters.  Before  referring  a  matter  to 
the  Committee  when  petitioned  to  do  so 
the  Secretary  would  first  have  to  determine 
that  the  scientific  questions  Involved  are 
"genuine  and  substantial."  The  Secretary 
would  also  have  to  conclude  that  resolution 
of  them  would  be  "materially  faciliuted'  by 
referral  to  the  Committee.  Although  the 
Section  demands  the  matters  referred  to 
the  Committee  be  handled  expeditiously.  It 
places  no  statutory  time  limit,  but  does  en- 
courage a  report  in  90  days.  It  also  permits 
the  Secretary  to  stay  regulatory  proceedings 
until  the  report  of  the  Committee  is  re- 
ceived. This  Section  should  go  far  toward 
ensuring  the  credibility  of  PDA  decision- 
making without  creating  artificial  separa- 
tions of  authority  in  either  the  scientific 
review  or  policy  development  process. 

Section  11:  expedites  the  tolerance-setting 
process  under  the  statute  for  unintentional- 
ly added  substances  (food  contaminants) 
that  cannot  be  easily  removed  or  avoided, 
like  PCB's  and  anatoxin.  Current  law  makes 
this  such  a  cuml)ersome  process  that  it  Is 
used  infrequently.  In  its  place,  a  shadow 
process  not  explicitly  intended  under  the 
law  is  often  used,  the  setting  of  so-called 
"action  levels."  The  PDA  should  be  able  to 
inform  the  public  of  problems  with  sub- 
stances like  PCB's  in  a  way  that  permits  the 
rapid  description  and  handling  of  the  prob- 
lems in  a  non-bureaucratic  fashion.  This 
Section  would  permit  informal  notice  and 
comment  rulemaking  to  replace  a  formal 
hearing  process  and  thereby  provide  an  in- 
centive for  FDA  to  adhere  to  the  law  as  the 
Congress  intended.* 


A  PLEA  FOR  IMPOVERISHED 
CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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•  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
month's  issue  of  Nation's  Business, 
there  is  an  article  entitled,  "A  Plea  for 
Impoverished  Children."  written  by 
noted  Washington  columnist.  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  this  excellent  article 
pertaining  to  the  demise  of  education 
in  our  Nation's  public  school  systems, 
and  include  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 
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A  Plza  for  iMPOvraisHn)  Chiujren 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
This  is  not,  as  the  title  might  lead  you  to 
believe,  a  plea  for  food  to  be  sent  to  the 
starving  children  of  Bangladesh,  though 
God  knows  they  need  our  help.  This  piece 
has  to  do  with  our  own  children.  They  are 
starving  in  a  different  way.  but  they  need 
help  as  sorely.  My  thesis— it  is  actually 
Richard  Mitchell's  thesis— Is  that  42  million 
pupils  in  our  public  schools  are  suffering 
from  an  educational  malnutrition  that 
threatens  the  very  survival  of  the  Republic. 
These  are  serious  charges,  and  Mitchell 
makes  them  with  deadly  seriousness.  He  is  a 
professor  of  English  at  Glassboro  State  Col- 
lege in  New  Jersey.  He  is  also  the  editor, 
publisher,  typesetter  and  printer  of  the  Un- 
derground Grammarian,  a  monthly  publica- 
tion in  which  he  Inveighs  against  the  abuse 
of  language  by  persons— especially  profes- 
sors—who should  know  better.  More  to  the 
point,  he  is  the  author  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished The  Graves  of  Academe  (Little. 
Brown),  which  ought  to  be  a  best-seller  but 
probably  won't  be.  Mitchell  has  stepped  on 
too  many  toes. 

His  view  of  the  educational  landscape  is 
depressingly  familiar.  Once  upon  a  time— 
and  that  time  wasn't  so  very  long  ago— our 
public  schools  taught  mostly  solid  stuff. 
Children  learned  to  read,  chiefly  by  the 
phonics  method,  and  they  cut  their  teeth  on 
books  with  some  meat  in  them.  Children 
learned  arithmetic  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Early  on,  they  learned  something  of  history 
and  geography.  In  high  school  they  wrote 
themes;  they  memorized  great  chunks  of 
poetry  and  drama;  they  had  a  go  at  foreign 
languages.  Even  in  the  great  cities,  discipli- 
nary problems  were  few.  The  teachers  were 
there  to  teach,  and  the  pupils  were  there  to 
be  taught,  and  that  was  the  size  of  it.  The 
system  worked.  Whether  the  students  went 
on  to  college  or  went  to  work  in  shops  and 
offices  and  factories,  they  had  a  foundation 
to  build  on. 

The  past  50  years  have  wrought  terrifying 
change.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but 
Mitchell's  purpose  is  to  paint  the  broad  pic- 
ture. These  days  the  curriculum  is  rotten  at 
the  core.  Hurricanes  of  permissiveness  and 
egalitarianism  have  swept  away  most  of  the 
old  academic  disciplines.  The  themes,  the  di- 
agramed sentences,  the  memory  work,  the 
tedious  exercises  in  geometry,  the  courses  in 
Latin,  the  elements  of  geography,  the  basic 
structure  of  names,  dates,  facts,  events,  the 
chronologies  of  kings— little  of  this  remains. 
The  hours  that  once  were  devoted  to  such 
instruction  have  been  nibbled  away.  We 
have  field  trips  now,  and  driver  education, 
sex  education,  drug  education,  nutrition 
education.  We  have  everything  across  a 
smorgasbord  but  an  education. 

Mitchell  does  not  blame  the  classroom 
teachers  for  this  wretched  course  of  events. 
Many  of  them  are  as  victimized  as  the  chil- 
dren in  their  charge.  He  blames  the  top- 
heavy  educational  establishment— the 
teachers'  colleges,  the  producers  of  bland 


but  profitable  textbooks,  the  armies  of  coor- 
dinators, facilitators,  consultants,  counsel- 
ors and  assistant  supernumeraries  who  feed 
upon  the  swollen  budgets  for  public  educa- 
tion. He  blames  the  school  boards  that  are 
suckers  for  gaudy  innovations.  He  blames 
the  state  legislatures  that  yield  to  clamor- 
ous pressure  groups. 

Here  we  have  the  trickle-down  theory  in 
its  worst  application.  The  teachers'  colleges 
(again,  with  exceptions)  are  manned  by 
second-raters  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  the  teaching  of  superfluous  courses. 
Ex-basketball  coaches  get  doctoral  degrees, 
based  upon  dissertations  on  Comparative 
Storage  Systems  for  Athletic  Equipment, 
and  go  on  to  become  superintendents  of 
schools. 

The  products  of  this  system  impose  their 
incompetence  on  the  prospective  teachers  in 
their  charge  and  the  teachers,  like  Typhoid 
Marys,  infect  the  little  children.  We  get 
high  school  graduates  who  lick  their  pen- 
cils, gaze  at  the  ceiling  for  inspiration  and 
spell  Congress  with  a  K. 

Mitchell  is  an  angry  man.  He  writes  with 
clarity,  wit  and  grace,  and  he  provides  hilar- 
ious examples  of  educationists  at  work,  but 
there  is  no  mistaking  his  theme.  He  fears 
for  the  future  of  our  nation.  There  always 
will  be  a  small  cadre  of  brilliant  students- 
young  men  and  women  who  make  it  despite 
the  public  s(!hools— but  what  of  the  rest? 
There  may  be  something  to  be  said,  though 
probably  not  much,  for  high  school  courses 
in  •  intercultural  appreciation.  "  but  such 
courses  are  pitifully  poor  substitutes  for 
basic  instruction  in  foreign  languages.  We 
are  never  going  to  maintain  world  leader- 
ship if  we  produce  a  generation  of  thumb- 
suckers  and  tube-watchers,  unable  to  read  a 
daily  newspaper  or  to  recognize  the  inherit- 
ed values  of  Western  civilization. 

The  Graves  of  Academe  is  not  comforta- 
ble reading.  It  is  damned  uncomfortable 
reading.  But  If  I  were  to  nominate  one  book 
of  the  hundred-odd  new  titles  I  read  in  1981 
as  Book  of  the  Year,  this  would  be  my 
choice.  Read  it  and  weep— and  then  get  as 
angry  as  Richard  Mitchell.* 


higher  than  the  administration  pro- 
jects. Overall,  for  the  period  of  fiscal 

1982  through  fiscal  1985.  CBO  projects 
$317  billion  more  in  deficits  than  does 
the  administration. 

In  order  to  be  fiscally  prudent,  we 
should  rely  on  the  budget  deficits  pro- 
jected by  CBO  when  we  determine  our 
budget  and  tax  policy. 

I  therefore  am  inserting  those  defi- 
cit statistics  printed  on  page  10  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  report  en- 
titled "President  Reagan's  Fiscal  Year 

1983  Budget  (A  Summary  and  Analysis 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  House  Budget 
Committee)  February  1982. " 
Congressional  Bpdget  Office  Projections 

The  following  table  compares  the  adminis- 
tration's deficits  with  those  projected  by 
CBO  in  its  Baseline  Budget  Projections.  The 
two  differ  partly  because  the  administration 
has  more  optimistic  economic  assumptions 
(especially  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year 
1985).  The  primary  difference  is  that  the 
CBO  baseline  does  not  assume  changes  in 
currently  legislated  spending  or  tax  policy, 
while  the  administration  is  proposing  net 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases. 

DEFICITS 

[II  tnllioiis  ol  ittan] 


fiscal  year 

UminiS' 
tratnn 

CBO 
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Drtlerence 

1981  actual.. 
1982 
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1880 
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1983      

1984   
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65-5 
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1985  „ 
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deficits:  historical  perspective 
The  deficits  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion are  the  largest  ever;  the  following  table 
lists  the  10  largest  deficits. 


ACCURATE  BUDGET 
PROJECTIONS 

THE  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  for  my  colleagues' 
edification  the  study  of  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  which  has  been  released 
today  by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. The  analysis  of  the  President's 
budget  by  Chairman  Jim  Jones  and 
his  committee  is  excellent. 

Of  parti(nilar  interest  to  me  are  the 
deficit  projections  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  which  are  printed  on 
page  10  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee report. 

This  year  has  demonstrated  that 
CEO's  economic  projections  are  more 
accurate  than  the  administration's.  It 
is.  therefore,  very  important  when  we 
are  considering  President  Reagan's 
budget  that  we  realize  that  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1982  could  well  be  $10.4 
billion  more  than  that  projected  by 
the  administration.  In  fiscal  year  1983, 
the  deficit  could  well  be  $65.5  billion 
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Fiscal 
year 


Oeticit      MmmstialKHi 


1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1976 
1980 
1981 
1943 
1978 
1945 


98  6  Reagan 

91  5  Reagan 

82  9  Reagan 

719  Reagan 

66  4  Ford 

59  6  Cartel 

57  9  Reagan 

54  9  Roosnell 

48  8  Carter 

47  5  Roosevell 


The  size  of  the  economy  has  changed  sig- 
nificantly over  the  last  half  century;  there- 
fore the  administration's  analysis  measures 
the  deficit  as  a  percentage  of  Gross  Nation- 
al Product  (GNP).  By  this  standard,  the 
World  War  11  era  far  surpasses  any  other; 
the  fiscal  year  1943  deficit  reached  31%  of 
GNP.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  10 
largest  deficits  as  a  percent  of  GNP  have 
been: 

DEFICITS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  GNP  SINCE  1948 


Rank 


Fiscal  I 


Peicenl 


AdministratiOfi 


2.. 

3_...... 

4 

5,. 


6 

7 


1976 

'1982 

1975 

1968 

•  1983  &  1959 

1977 

1978  t,  1980 

'  1984  &  1971 


4  0  Fad 

3  2  Reagan 

31  Fold 

3  0  lohnson 

2  7  Reagan  and  t'senhowei 

2  4  Carter 

2  3  Carter 

2  2  Reagan  and  Nixon. 
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DEFICITS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  GNP  SINCE  1948- 
Continued 


Rank 


Fiscal  mac        Petcent 


Administration 


9 

10.. 


1972         21    Noon 
1981         20    Reagan 


'Proposed* 


YURI  ORLOV,  5  YEARS  A 
PRISONER  OF  CONSCIENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  much  of  the  world's  attention  is 
focused  upon  the  reopening  of  the 
Madrid  Review  Conference  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe.  Coincidentally,  this 
week  also  marks  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Yuri  Orlov,  found- 
er of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
observing  and  reporting  on  the  status 
of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
as  they  pertain  to  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  to  which,  of  course,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  one  of  the  35  signatories. 

The  response  to  Dr.  Orlov's  sincere 
efforts  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  accords  might  be 
equated  to  the  conditioned  responses 
that  the  great  Russian  psychologist 
Pavlov  elicited  from  his  canine  labora- 
tory subjects— the  stimulus  is  a  genu- 
ine discussion  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  state,  the  response  is  the  knock 
on  the  door  by  KGB  agents,  the  house 
search,  arrest,  and  trial  on  the  usual 
trumped-up  charges:  In  Yuri  Orlov's 
case,  article  90  of  the  Soviet  Criminal 
Code,  "Anti-Soviet  Agitation  and 
Propaganda."  In  May  1977,  he  was 
sentenced  to  7  years  confinement  at  a 
"strict  regime"  labor  camp,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  5  years  internal  exile  some- 
where in  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  moment,  Yuri  Orlov  is  locat- 
ed at  the  Perm  Labor  Camp  No.  37,  in 
a  separate  internal  prison  where  he 
has  been  periodically  incarcerated  for 
resisting  some  of  the  more  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  prison  authorities. 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  detail  the 
conditions  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp.  For 
a  man  in  the  fragile  health  of  Yuri 
Orlov,  a  7-year  sentence  in  a  labor 
camp  comes  perilously  close  to  a  death 
sentence.  He  suffers  from  kidney  and 
prostate  inflammation,  low  blood  pres- 
sure, rheumatism,  dizzy  spells  and 
headaches— exacerbated,  undoubtedly, 
by  the  fact  that  his  overseers  have  not 
yet  seen  fit  to  furnish  him  with  the 
eyeglasses  necessary  for  the  closeup 
work  that  he  is  required  to  perform  as 
part  of  the  camp  regime— sewing 
potato  sacks.  He  is  kept  in  a  cold 
prison  cell  with  inadequate  clothing 
and  bedding,  on  a  diet  that  would  take 


its  toll  on  a  robust  man  of  half  Dr. 
Orlov's  57  years. 

According  to  Yuro  Orlov's  wife,  Irina 
Orlova,  her  husband  has  been  told 
that  he  will  never  leave  the  labor 
camp.  If  the  KGB  is  unsuccessful  in 
its  attempt  to  rid  itself  of  an  inconven- 
ient prisoner  of  conscience,  it  would 
not  be  for  lack  of  trying. 

But  physical  deprivation  is  not  the 
only  war  of  attrition  conducted 
against  this  world-renowned  physicist. 
There  is  the  mental  attrition  that  has 
been  expressed  to  Dr.  Orlov  by  his 
captors'  comment:  "You  can  forget 
about  being  a  scientist."  Even  during 
those  brief  moments  of  respite  from 
camp  activity,  he  is  harassed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  carry  out  his  scientific  re- 
search, his  books  and  notes  confiscat- 
ed, mail  intercepted,  permission  re- 
fused to  contribute  to  scientific  jour- 
nals. 

All  this  for  simply  establishing  a 
nongovernmental  body  committed  to 
monitoring  the  Soviet  Government's 
compliance  with  the  human  rights 
principles  of  the  Helsinki  final  act. 

It  probably  goes  without  saying  that 
other  Soviet  and  eastern  bloc  Helsinki 
group  monitors  have  shared,  if  only  to 
a  somewhat  lesser  degree  in  some 
cases,  the  fate  of  Yuri  Orlov.  Dozens 
of  members  of  Helsinki  groups  that 
were  formed  in  the  euphoria  of  De- 
tente and  the  Helsinki  conference,  are 
now  behind  bars,  in  labor  camps,  or  in 
exile.  Of  the  16  original  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki group  members,  only  3— Elena 
Bonner.  Naum  Neiman,  and  Sofya  Ka- 
listratova— enjoy  the  relative  liberty 
extended  to  any  Soviet  citizen.  And 
who  can  say  where  or  when  the  ax  will 
fall  next?  I  have  been  reliably  in- 
formed that  criminal  proceedings  have 
been  initiated  against  Sofya  Kalistra- 
tova,  and  that  two  himian  rights  advo- 
cates, Fedor  Kizelov  and  Oleg  Popov, 
have  already  been  called  in  by  the 
KGB  for  "discussions"  with  regard  to 
the  Kalistratova  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  behooves  us,  the 
Members  of  this  body,  to  reflect  upon 
the  conmiitment  that  the  United 
States  and  34  other  nations  made  to 
human  rights  through  the  principles 
of  the  Helsinki  final  act.  We  must 
insist  op  conscientious  observance  of 
the  agreements  set  forth  in  that  docu- 
ment by  all  the  signatories.  This  is  not 
an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  sovereign  nation,  merely  an  insist- 
ence that  conunitments  made  should 
be  commitments  fulfilled.  We  must 
not  forget  the  fate  of  the  imprisoned 
and  persecuted  Helsinki  monitors,  and 
we  must  demand,  through  the  princi- 
ples of  Helsinki,  on  justice  for  Yuri 
Orlov.« 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative   program    and   any   special 


orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dougherty)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks.) 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lee,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gore,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HuTTO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Bereuter,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  391  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  vote  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  391. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dougherty)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  McDase. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pasha YAN. 

Mr.  Napier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OxLEY. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crockett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Wilson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Santini. 
Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gore  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 
Mr.  Corrada. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  Weiss. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DWYER. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

Ms.  MlKULSKI. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gray. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  22,  1982,  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington,  a  "Day  of 
National  Celebration";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  and 

S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  7  through  February  19.  1982,  as 
•'National  Crime  Prevention  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  36  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
February  10.  1982.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3028.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  Department  of  De- 
fense annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1983.  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  133(c):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3029.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmit  ting  a  report  that  certain 
weapon  systems  have  exceeded  a  baseline 
unit  cost  by  more  than  25  percent,  pursuant 
to  section  917(c)  of  Public  Law  97-86;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3030.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-147.  -Taxicab  Act  of  1981,  '  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3031.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-148,  ■District  of  Columbia  Auto- 
mobile Financing  and  Repossession  Act  of 
1981."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-193;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3032.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-149,  "Elevator  Code  Amendment 
Act  of  1981,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3033.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  manufac- 
turing license  agreement  for  the  coproduc- 
tion  of  certain  defense  equipment  in  Sweden 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-5-82).  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3034.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs,  transmitting  reports  received 
from  the  United  Nations  Joint  Inspection 
Unit  during  the  last  quarter  of  1981,  pursu- 
ant to  section  301(e)(3)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3035.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney-Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3036.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3037.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  decline  of  black  farming  in 
America,  pursuant  to  section  104(c)  of 
Public  Law  85-315,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3038.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  inves- 
tigation of  allegations  of  violations  of  law  in 
the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  San 
FYsmclsco,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(b)(5)(A):  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3039.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Persoruiel  Management,  transmitting  an  in- 
terim report  on  the  operation  of  the  Senior 
Executive  Ber\'ice,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3135 
and  4314(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3040.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
year.s  1983  and  1984.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

3041.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  Commission's  management  controls  and 
reporting  of  consulting  services  contractual 
arrangements  for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  307(b)  of  Public  Law  96-304:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3042.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  request,  pursuant  to  section 
27(k)(l)  of  Public  Law  92-573;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Appropriations. 

3043.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram-by-program analysis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  pursuant  to  section  1001  of 
Public  Law  95-91:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

3044.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  promotion  of  energy-efficient 
land  use  management  (EMD-82-1,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1981):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

3045.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  electric  power  regulation  and 
management  (EMD-82-8,  December  21, 
1981);  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Agriculture,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3046.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  impediments  to  U.S.  involvement 
in  deep  ocean  mining  (EMD-82-31,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1982);  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations.  Foreign  Affairs, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

3047.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  armual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1981  on  the  West  Valley  demon- 
stration project,  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Public  Law  96-368;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Science  and  Technology.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  357,  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5118,  a  bill  to  provide 
water  to  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona  and 
its  members,  to  settle  Papago  Indian  water 
rights  claims  in  portions  of  the  Papago  res- 
ervations, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-430).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  358,  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  861.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  by  designat- 
ing additional  national  scenic  and  historic 
trails,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97- 
431).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Guarini): 
H.R.  5483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations  Act    of    1934    to   provide    that    the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  shall 
not  be  divested  of  its  ownership  of  any  local 
telephone  company,  or  of  its  holdings  in  any 
telecommunications    manufacturing    or    re- 
search operations,  for  a  period  of  2  years:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  5484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive services  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees    on    Ways    and    Means    and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  5485.  A  bill  to  extend  by  5  months 
(through  September  1982)  the  period  within 
which  a  child  over  age  18  must  have  been  al- 
ready enrolled  at  the  college  level  in  order 
to  qualify  (after  July  1982)  for  child's  insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  as  a  postsecondary  student:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5486.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  which  reduce  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5487.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  special  leas- 
ing rules  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981  which  permit  transfers  of  tax  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  and 
Mr.  Waxman): 
H.R.  5488.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  home 
video  recording  and  video  recording  devices 
and  media  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Roberts   of   Kansas,    and   Mr. 
Morrison): 
H.R.  5489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Act  to  promote  the  ex- 
change of  materials  produced  abroad  and 
needed  in  the  United  States  for  agricultural 
commodities  produced  In  and  exported  from 
the  United  States  through  normal  commer- 
cial trade  channels;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture.  Armed  Services.  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  5490.  A  bill  relating  to  the  duty  on 
certain  knives  (commonly  known  as    "snap 
blade  tools")  having  movable  blades:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R.  5491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  the 
provisions  for  regulation  of  food  additives 
and  other  food  constituents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  5492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain sales  of  condominiums  or  stock  in  coop- 
erative housing  corporations  will  qualify  for 
the  one-time  exclusion  of  gain  from  sale  of 
principal  residence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  5493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount 
of  living  expenses  while  away  from  home 
which  Members  of  Congress  may  deduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, and  Mr.  Wortley): 
H.R.  5494.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fair  and 
consistent  national  policy  for  the  resolution 
of  claims  based  on  a  purpwrted  lack  of  con- 
gressional approval  of  ancient  Indian  land 
transfers  and  to  clear  the  titles  of  lands  sub- 
ject to  such  claims;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 
H.R.  5495.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and   Nationality   Act   to  require  that 
Federal  refugee  assistance  be  provided  for 
not  less  than  100  percent  of  cash  and  medi- 
cal assistance  costs  required  during  the  first 
36  months  that  refugees  are  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDONALD: 
H.R.   5496.  A  bill  limiting  the  source  of 
supplemental  funds  for  unemployment  as- 
sistance; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  LoEFTLER.  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Corcoran,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio): 
H.R.  5497.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal 
regulation  of  energy  use  and  allocation,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  5498.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  p-hydroxybenzoic  acid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H.R.   5499.   A   bill   to  continue   until   the 
close  of  June  30.  1986,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  Bis  (4-aminobenzoate)-1.3 
propanediol  (trimethylene  glycol  di-p-amin- 
obenzoate);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  5500.  A  bill  to  rescind  tax  benefits 
provided  to  Members  of  Congress  for  living 
expenses  during  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 
H.R.  5501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
change  the  conditions  of  eligibility  for,  and 
the  amount  of.  financial  assistance  made 
with  respect  to  agricultural  production 
losses  caused  by  disaster;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota: 
H.R.  5502.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits provided  during  1981  to  Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Wolf  (for  himself.  Mr.  Parris. 
and  Mr.  Trible): 
H.R.  5503.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  make  liability 
in  civil  actions  arising  from  fresh  pursuit 
into  the  District  of  Columbia  by  members  of 
a  peace  unit  of  a  State  determined  by  the 
laws  of  such  State;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  de  la  Garza  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Anthony  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  AnCoiN.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr.  BEREtrrER, 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Brown   of  Colorado,   Mr. 


Broyhill,       Mr.       Campbell.       Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Cole- 
man. Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  CouRTER,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Facntroy,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Findley. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fithian.  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  FoGLiETTA.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  FoR- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
FueuA.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hakkin. 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr. 
HiLER.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr. 
Lee.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Loetfler,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Madican. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mattox. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  McHugh.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Ober- 
star. Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Panbtta,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Smpth  of 
Iowa.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mrs. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Thomas.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Weber  of  MinnesoU,  Mr.  White- 
hurst.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER,  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Yatron.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska: 
H.J.  Res.  404.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  18.  1982.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  10  to  February  17,  1982.  and 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  Febru- 
ary 11  or  February  12  to  February  22,  1982; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  269.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  nuclear 
war  represents  the  world's  greatest  poten- 
tial health  hazard,  that  the  arms  race  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  be  halted  through  a  mutual,  verifia- 
ble agreement,  and  that  all  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  world  should  be  eliminated;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLLING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QuiLLEN): 
H.  Res.  359.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
Committee  on  Rules  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
97th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.  Res.  360.  Resolution  providing  amounts 

from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 

expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 

the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  in 
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the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiNALDO): 

H.  Res.  361.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  97th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

258.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  rela- 
tive to  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
project:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

259.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GINN: 

H.R.  5504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
Raul  B.  Perez,  U.S.  Navy  (retired):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 

H.R.  5505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Reed  Martindalc,  III;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  5506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor- 
lano  Perches-Nevarez:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

H.R.  116:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington. 

H.R.  231:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  401:  Mr.  Jones  of  Olclahoma. 

H.R.  459:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Benjamin,  and 
Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  Mattox. 

H.R.  852:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1531:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1648:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Johnston. 
and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1659:  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  and  Mr. 
Skekn. 

H.R.  1660:  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  1919:  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Moftett, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Thob«as,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Weber 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  2414:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  3083:  Mr.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
CouRTER,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Haoedorn,  Mr.  Staton  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Mavroules. 


Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  SiNSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
and  Mr.  Bonker. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Cttinger.  Mr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mi.  Forsythe. 
and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  3298:  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Loeffleb. 

H.R.  3416:  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia. 
H  R.  3485:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Dreier. 
H.R.  3824:  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Schulze. 
H.R.  4015:  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Stanton  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Early. 
H.R.  4066:  Mr.  Akaka. 
H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Heftel,  and 
Mr.  Ertel. 

H.R.  4154:  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New- 
Jersey.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
LuNGREN,  Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Vento,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Fary,  Mr. 
Heftel.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Tauke. 
H.R.  4158:  Mr.  Edgar. 
H.R.  4449:  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Rousselot, 
Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 
H.R.  4461:  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Synar.  and 
Mr.  Ertel. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Pindley. 

H.R.  4680:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa. 

H.R.  4728:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sawyer. 
and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  4784:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Conyers. 
and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  DAmours.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Findley.    Mr.    Broomfield.    Mr.    Ford    of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Murtha.  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 
H.R.  4858:  Mr.  Benjamin. 
H.R.  4898:  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Bowen. 
H.R.  4931:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Marlknee,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Staton 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Williams 
of    Ohio,    Mr.    Solomon,    Mr.    Rudd,    Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  CtAiG.  and  Mr.  Beard. 

H.R.  4977:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Udall.  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.    4999:    Mr.    James    K.    Coyne,    Mr. 
Fields,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 
H.R.  5030:  Mr.  Hughes. 
H.R.    50S5:    Mr.    Simon.    Mr.    Railsback. 
Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  5114:  Mr.  Kastenmeier  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  5115:  Mr.  Kastenmeier  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  5128:  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  McClory. 
and  Mr.  Bliley. 


H.R.  5131:  Mr.  Roemer  and  Mr.  Washing- 
ton. 

H.R.  5142:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  5168:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Napier.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  For- 
sythe. Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Staton  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Siljander.  and  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Carman.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Dunn.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger. Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Zeferetti.  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Gradison, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Nelli- 
gan.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.   Snowe.   Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Weber  of 

Minnesota.   Mrs.    Collins   of   Illinois.    Mr. 

Hiler.  and  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 
H.R.  5193:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr. 

Foglietta.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mrs. 

Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Pepper. 

and  Mr.  Schumer. 
H.R.  5197:  Mr.  Hightower. 
H.R.  5251:  Mr.  Mollohan. 
H.R.  5290:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 

Horton.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Fog- 
lietta. Mr.  Roi,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Wortley.  and 

Mr.  Edgar. 
H.R.  5305:  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Eckart, 

Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 

MOFFETT.  Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
H.R.    5312:    Mr.    Kramer.    Mr.    Evans    of 

Georgia.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 

Long  of  Louisiana.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Livingston, 

and  Mrs.  Bouqdard. 
H.R.  5330:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  5338:  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 

D'AMOinis.  Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Skelton.  and 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
H.R.   5340:   Mr.  Dingell.   Mr.   Gingrich. 

Mr.    Roth.   Mr.    Edgar.    Mr.    Bedell.    Mr. 

Swift.  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Ober- 
star.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mrs. 

Collins     of     Illinois.     Mr.     Harkin.     Mr. 

Lehman.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr. 

Fazio.  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr.  Pepper. 
H.R.  5348:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 

DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Stanton  of 

Ohio.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 

Beilenson.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger.  Mr.   LivmcsTON.   Mr.   Fauntroy.   Mr. 

Brodhead.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 

Bedell.    Mr.    Miller    of    California.    Mr. 

Wilson.    Mr.    Clay.    Mr.    Ratchford.    Mr. 

Chappell.    Mr.    Vento.    Mr.    Bevill.    Mr. 

Marks.    Mr.    Bingham.    Mr.    Heftel.    Mr. 
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Dwyer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Corco- 
ran. Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  5368:  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Emery. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Courter.  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  5369:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger. Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr. 
Minish.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr. 
Hertel.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  DAmours.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  5396:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  For- 
sythe, Mr.  Guarini.  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  5404:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Schu- 
mer. Mrs.  Schroeder,  jmd  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  de 
la  Garza,  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 
H.J.  Res.  197:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
H.J.  Res.  297:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  304:  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Ertel.  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  345:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Coats.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Dreifb.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Ertel. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fary.  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
Hightower.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  LoEFFLER.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
OBrien.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Rous- 
selot. Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Shu- 
STER,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Stance- 
land.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
White,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 


H.J.  Res.  359:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Boland.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Gilman.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Montgomery 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr! 
Howard.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Blanchard.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Mica.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hollen- 
beck. Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Napier.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Clau- 
sen. Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.J.  Res.  364:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Erdahl. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Railsback.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  DeNardis. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr.  At- 
kinson. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Fary.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
McClory.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Nelli- 
GAN.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Lungren.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  387:  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.J.  Res.  388:  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty. Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Guarini.  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.J.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Nelligan.  and  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.  Con.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Rose. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Sil- 
jander. Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Markey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  195:  Mr.  English. 

H.  Con.  Res.  219:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald. Mr.  MoFFETT.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Staton 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Ms.  Fer- 
RARO.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Ashbrook.  and  Mr.  Benjamin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  232:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Dwyer.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  243:  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Roe 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Fascell' 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.  Con.  Res.  251:  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  LeBou- 
tillier. Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr 
Phitchard.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr 
Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr  For- 
sythe. Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wyden  Mr 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Siuander.  Mr 
Moakley,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama 
Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  Craio.  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner, Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr! 
Flippo.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr 
Fithian.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.  Con.  Res.  255:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Florio 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mrs.  Boggs.  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland. 

H.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.  Res.  269:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Won  Pat 
Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Hubbard! 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Staton  of  West 
Virginia.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  and 
Mr.  Courter. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  cause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1362:  Mr.  Clay. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
343.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Gary  R.  Carr,  Panacea,  Fla.,  and  others, 
relative  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
G.  Watt:  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4481 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
—Page  7.  line  2.  insert  "and  programs  for 
the  construction  of  prisons,  jails,  and  other 
detention  facilities"  before  the  semicolon 

Page  13,  line  7.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  13,  after  line  7.  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  ".  other 
than  construction  projects  involving  pris- 
ons, jails,  and  other  detention  facilities' 
before  the  semicolon,  and 

Page  13,  line  8,  strike  out  "(B)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  9,  1982 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF  COKNECTICTTr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  everywhere  we  look  in  the 
world  today,  we  see  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  the  Reagan  administration's 
deemphasis  of  human  rights.  In  South 
Africa,  the  Philippines,  El  Salvador. 
Chile,  Guatemala,  and  even  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  administra- 
tion's approach  of  placing  human 
rights  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
foreign  policy  priorities  has  helped  to 
worsen  the  plight  of  people  in  those 
nations. 

While  I  was  pleased  by  the  recent  re- 
lease of  a  comprehensive  human 
rights  report  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  was  disturbed  by  some  of  its 
findings.  For  example,  while  the  State 
Department  report  recognizes  the  inci- 
dence of  torture  and  murder  of  inno- 
cent civilians  in  El  Salvador,  it  seems 
to  downplay  the  extent  to  which  gov- 
ernment forces  are  responsible  for 
these  atrocities. 

In  its  1981  "Report  on  Human 
Rights  in  Latin  America,"  the  Council 
on  Hemispheric  Affairs,  a  prestigious 
nonprofit  organization  which  monitors 
human  rights  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, named  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala as  the  worst  human  rights  viola- 
tors in  the  hemisphere.  With  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  increasing,  and 
the  possiblity  of  U.S.  armed  interven- 
tion looming  ominously  on  the  hori- 
zon. I  feel  it  is  important  for  us  to  put 
into  perspective  exactly  what  type  of 
regime  we  are  supporting. 

I  am  inserting  for  the  Record  the 
Council's  summary  of  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Latin  America  for 
1981.  along  with  the  specific  country 
reports  for  El  Salvador  and  Guatema- 
la. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine 
these  reports,  in  hopes  that  the  good 
work  of  the  Council  in  revealing 
human  rights  violations  in  Latin 
America,  and  in  El  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temala in  particular,  may  have  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  U.S.  policy  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

Human  Rights  in  Latin  America— 1981 
Annual  Report 

(I»repared  by  the  Council  on  Hemispheric 
Affairs) 

The  observance  of  human  rights  Is  par- 
ticularly central  to  the  political  life  of  Latin 
America.  The  region  has  historically  suf- 
fered a  high  incidence  of  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment,    wealc     political     traditions     and 


strong  military  establishments  which  char- 
acteristically restrict  the  personal  and  polit- 
ical freedom  of  the  citizenry  and  violate 
human  rights  that  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  inalienable.  Even  given  the  region's 
dreary  history  in  this  respect,  the  calendar 
year  1981  was  marked  by  an  alarming  dete- 
rioration of  human  rights  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  both  the  number  and  the  se- 
riousness of  the  abuses  committed  by  such 
regimes  rose  dramatically. 

This  report  presents  a  brief  overview  of 
the  status  of  human  rights  in  most  Latin 
American  nations  during  the  past  year,  com- 
menting on  important  social,  political  and 
military  factors  germane  to  the  respect  or 
disrespect  of  basic  constitutional  guarantees 
of  life,  liberty  and  political  freedom.  The 
report  was  compiled  in  the  last  six  months 
by  this  organization's  research  staff,  and 
draws  on  a  wide  variety  of  domestic  and 
international  sources  for  its  information. 
Because  of  restrictions  imposed  by  limited 
space  and  a  lack  of  extensive  on-site  investi- 
gations, it  does  not  attempt  to  provide  an 
exhaustive  statistical  analysis  of  human 
rights  violations  in  any  given  nation. 
Rather,  it  seeks  to  give  the  reader  a  bal- 
anced and  informative  summary  of  the 
status  of  human  rights  in  Latin  America, 
and  to  describe  important  developments  in 
the  past  year. 

(The  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs  also 
drafts  more  extensive  and  detailed  country- 
by-country  studies  of  human  rights  which 
will  be  issued  over  the  first  half  of  1982.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Basic  civil  liberties,  including  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of  personal 
and  political  expression,  suffered  a  drastic 
setback  in  1981.  In  more  than  a  dozen  re- 
gional nations,  even  the  most  fundamental 
rights— life  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
person— were  violated  by  the  government- 
condoned  practice  of  harassing,  torturing 
and  murdering  political  opponents  of  those 
in  power.  In  six  other  nations,  personal  and 
political  freedoms  were  restricted  to  varying 
extents  by  government  actions. 

These  reverses  were  directly  linked  to 
policies  adopted  by  President  Reagan,  par- 
ticularly the  "quiet  diplomacy"  approach  to 
human  rights  issues.  Seemingly  obsessed 
with  the  East-West  dimension  of  hemi- 
spheric relations,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion substituted  militaristic,  security-related 
considerations  for  a  genuine  concern  for 
human  life,  with  a  catastrophic  effect  on 
the  lives  cf  Latin  Americans.  Candidate 
Reagan  berated  the  Carter  human  rights 
policy  for  its  inconsistency  and  alleged  bias 
against  pro-U.S.  authoritarian  regimes,  but 
his  own  policy  suffers  from  the  same  double 
standard  In  reverse.  He  properly  attacks 
human  rights  violations  in  Poland  as  well  as 
lesser  misdeeds  in  some  Latin  American  left- 
ist states  while  remaining  silent  in  the  face 
of  crimes  by  right-wing  regimes  that  cry  out 
for  condemnation. 

In  its  first  six  months  in  office,  the  new 
administration  completely  reversed  the 
Carter  administration's  human  rights  policy 
that  had,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  re- 
versed this  nation's  reputation  as  the 
world's  bully.  The  Carter  human  rights 
policy  won  recognition  around  the  world  for 


representing  the  best  rather  than  the  worst 
of  U.S.  ideals.  More  than  that,  it  worked  in 
Latin  America  as  nation  after  nation  re- 
sponded to  the  moral  and  material  pressure 
by  lessening,  or  at  least  pretending  to 
lessen,  pulling  out  the  fingernails  of  its  own 
citizens. 

Citing  the  need  to  protect  Latin  America 
from  presumed  communist  insurgency, 
Reagan  has  allied  the  U.S.  with  almost  all 
of  the  most  violent  regimes  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  doing  so,  he  has  sanctioned  atroc- 
ities and  human  rights  abuses  by  providing 
these  governments  with  essentially  uncondi- 
tional support.  In  spite  of  its  spirited  opposi- 
tion to  big  government,  the  Reagan  presi- 
dency quickly  arrayed  itself  with  govern- 
ments which  are  almost  totalitarian  in  their 
control  over  every  aspect  of  society. 

The  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs 
(COHA)  found  that  serious  human  rights 
violations  increased  to  the  point  of  being  a 
grave  cause  for  alarm  in  at  least  twelve  na- 
tions during  1981.  In  a  number  of  other 
countries,  previously  acceptable  human 
rights  records  were  marred  by  abuses  which 
slipped  them  into  the  "mixed "  category. 
Only  a  handful  of  nations,  according  to 
COHA's  findings,  maintained  good  records 
or  significantly  improved  their  practices 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

Central  America,  a  focus  of  international 
concern  over  humsLn  rights  in  1980,  contin- 
ued to  be  the  site  of  the  most  serious  and 
widespread  violations,  as  the  civil  violence 
wracking  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  esca- 
lated to  unprecedented  levels.  Named  by 
COHA  last  year  as  the  hemisphere's  worst 
violators  of  human  rights,  the  governments 
of  these  two  nations  intensified  their  violent 
policies  and  in  1981  together  accounted  for 
25,000  to  30,000  civilian  deaths— nearly 
double  the  1980  total,  and  far  outnumbering 
the  number  of  victims  of  political  violence 
in  the  whole  of  Latin  America. 

A  comparable  death  toll  in  the  United 
States  would  have  claimed  well  over  500,000 
lives. 

As  a  consequence,  Guatemala  and  El  Sal- 
vador have  been  selected  in  1981  as  the 
hemisphere's  worst  human  rights  violators 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

Colombia,  at  present  led  by  a  nominally 
democratic  government,  suffered  one  of  the 
most  preciptious  declines  in  the  respect  for 
human  rights  in  1981.  The  increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  Colombian  military  in  govern- 
ment affairs,  and  the  inherent  mediocrity 
and  opportunism  of  the  two  main  political 
parties,  gave  cause  for  concern  that  the  situ- 
ation may  deteriorate  further  in  1982. 
COHA  has  called  for  increased  international 
attention  to  be  focused  on  Colombia's 
human  rights  practices  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  Southern  Cone  nations  of  Argentina, 
Chile  and  Uruguay,  where  international 
pressure  and  the  Carter  human  rights 
policy  were  most  successful  in  winning  a  re- 
duction of  abuses  during  the  late  1970's 
once  again  reverted  to  their  previous  pat- 
terns of  repression,  and  renewed  efforts  to 
polish  their  tarnished  international  image 
by  words  rather  than  deeds. 

The  nations  under  leftist  or  revolutionary 
socialist  rule  in  Latin  America,  placed  in  a 
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separate  and  more  sinister  category  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  ideological  fervor, 
actually  compiled  a  mixed  human  rights 
record.  Cuba,  and  Grenada,  to  a  varying 
extend,  placed  restrictions  on  the  political 
and  personal  expression  of  their  citizens  but 
managed  to  avoid  the  brutal  torture  and 
murder  of  political  opponents  which  has 
made  right-wing  Latin  American  regimes  in- 
famous. Their  status  has  remained  the 
same— negative  on  human  rights,  but  no  sig- 
nificant deterioration.  Micaragua.  which  in 
terms  of  human  rights  witnessed  a  steady 
decline  in  its  commitment  to  pluralism 
through  much  of  the  year,  now  seems  to 
have  pulled  itself  back  and  there  are  hope- 
ful signs  that  government  authorities  are 
again  aiming  for  a  relatively  open  society. 

What  follows  is  a  country-by-country 
review  of  the  1981  human  rights  situation  in 
Latin  America; 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

El  Salvador 
The  massive  level  of  human  rights  abuses 
in  El  Salvador  during  1980  excalated  to  still 
more  tragic  levels  in  1981,  as  the  social 
fabric  of  the  nation  disintegrated  under  the 
pressure  of  civil  conflict  and  as  the  govern- 
ment's repressive  tactics  became  institution- 
alized. More  than  12.000  civilians  were  killed 
in  1981,  according  to  the  Legal  Aid  Office  of 
the  San  Salvadoran  Archdiocese,  which 
compiled  testimonies  from  relatives  and 
friends  of  victims.  Because  many  murders 
go  unreported  (due  to  survivor's  fears  of  ret- 
ribution), the  actual  number  of  victims  is 
believed  to  be  higher.  Some  estimates  have 
placed  the  overall  death  toll  for  this  year  as 
high  as  17,000.  Almost  all  sources  agree  that 
the  vast  majority  of  these  killings  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  combined  armed  forces  (Army. 
Treasury  Police,  National  Guard,  and  Na- 
tional Police)  and  to  right-wing  paramilitary 
organizations  acting  with  the  armed  forces' 
complicity. 

While  managing  to  survive  in  office.  Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  has  had  virtual- 
ly no  success  in  limiting  the  abuses  commit- 
ted by  a  substantial  sector  of  the  armed 
forces  or  in  placing  legal  limitations  on  the 
activities  of  several  right-wing  paramilitary 
organizations.  His  inability  to  prosecute  the 
detained  Natignal  Guard  members  implicat- 
ed in  the  murder  of  four  U.S.  religious 
women  a  year  ago.  and  to  provide  for  even 
minimal  security  for  visiting  foreigners,  let 
alone  moderate  local  political  leaders,  is 
convincing  evidence  that  while  he  may 
reign,  he  certainly  doesn't  rule.  In  effect. 
Duarte  is  little  more  than  a  figure  head 
president  who  agilely  ser\es  two  often  dis- 
parate masters:  Washington  and  his  owti  se- 
curity forces. 

The  daily  violence  in  the  countryside  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  most  interna- 
tional observers,  as  well  as  some  Salvador- 
ans  and  U.S.  officials,  now  agree  that  the 
plans  to  hold  elections  in  March  1982  are  no 
longer  feasible  because  of  the  danger  to  can- 
didates who  dare  to  campaign  and  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  electoral  process 
by  the  Duarte  government. 

One  human  rights  problem  that  is  grow- 
ing more  serious  every  day,  is  the  plight  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  who 
have  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes  due 
to  the  violence,  the  U.N.  High  Commission 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  estimated  in  August 
that  as  many  as  300,000  Salvadorans  have 
been  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  country's 
conflict,  and  that  100,000  more  have  fled  to 
neighboring  Honduras  and  Guatemala  for 
safety. 
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Living  conditions  for  these  refugees  are 
often  subhuman.  Their  presence  has  al- 
ready overtaxed  the  limited  resources  of 
local  centers  to  support  them.  Beyond  the 
threat  of  starvation,  however,  the  refugees 
face  a  continued  danger  from  the  Salvador- 
an armed  forces  and  paramilitary,  which 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  harassment  and 
terror  against  refugee  encampments. 

There  have  been  numerous  documented 
cases  of  collaboration  between  Honduran 
and  Salvadoran  military  units  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  refugees— mostly  women,  small 
children,  and  the  elderly— have  been 
gunned  down  while  attempting  to  flee  the 
advance  of  Salvadoran  troops.  Reports  from 
the  Honduran  border  area  by  an  independ- 
ent U.S.  fact-finding  mission  in  November 
indicated  that  Salvadoran  paramilitary 
squads  cross  freely  into  Honduran  territory 
to  randomly  harass,  kidnap  and  murder  na- 
tionals living  in  camps  along  the  border. 

The  Duarte  government  has  failed  not 
only  in  its  feeble  attempts  to  bring  to  justice 
the  military  officials  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  four  U.S.  Catholic  missionaries, 
but  has  also  failed  to  prosecute  the  two  men 
believed  guilty  of  the  murders  of  two  U.S. 
agrarian  reform  advisers  the  following 
month,  as  well  as  establish  the  fate  of  a 
free-lance  U.S.  journalist  who  disappeared 
from  his  hotel  around  the  same  time.  De- 
spite the  evidence  of  Salvadoran  military 
complicity  in  these  and  other  acts  of  terror- 
ism against  U.S.  citizens,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  pushed  for  increased  levels  of 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  Salvadorsm  armed 
forces  during  1982,  virtually  guaranteeing 
that  the  levels  of  violence  and  abuse  by  the 
Salvadoran  authorities  will  climb  still 
higher. 

Gviatemala 

Guatemala  is  the  site  of  the  most  serious 
decline  in  the  human  rights  situation  In  all 
of  Latin  America.  Since  the  CIA  orchestrat- 
ed a  military  coup  which  deposed  Guatema- 
la's last  reform-minded  government  in  1954, 
this  Central  American  nation  has  been 
ruled  by  a  series  of  military  or  military-con- 
trolled regimes  with  a  reputation  for  unusu- 
al brutality.  The  year  1981  marked  a  new 
high  in  the  level  of  government-sponsored 
murder,  torture  and  repression  that  is 
shocking  even  for  this  violence-prone 
nation. 

The  latest  available.  If  difficult  to  estab- 
lish, estimates  indicate  that  at  least  9.000— 
and  possibly  as  many  as  12,000— civilians 
have  been  killed  since  January,  with  the  av- 
erage daily  death  toll  having  risen  well 
above  fifty  in  the  last  few  montlis.  Even 
supporters  of  the  Guatemalan  regime  do 
not  deny  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
civilian  deaths  are  attributable  either  to  the 
armed  forces  or  to  secret  "death  squads,"  fi- 
nanced by  wealthy  industrialists  and  owners 
of  agricultural  estates,  which  are  coordinat- 
ed by  top  military  officials  from  a  room  in 
an  annex  to  the  Presidential  Palace. 

Journalists,  Indian  peasanU,  labor  lead- 
ers, students,  teachers,  centrist  politicians, 
and  professionals  are  the  primary  targets  of 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  government 
extermination  campaign  against  the  na- 
tion's moderate  alternative.  Only  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  those  killed  were  in  any  way  as- 
sociated with  Guatemala's  four  main  guer- 
rilla organizations;  most  sources  indicate 
that  there  are  about  3,000  guerrillas  active 
in  the  country— or  less  than  one-third  of  the 
minimum  number  of  civilians  killed  in  1981 
alone. 

Increasing  levels  of  government  repression 
in    the    countryside,    however,    have    only 
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made  it  easier  for  guerrilla  organizations  to 
attract  recruits  from  among  Guatemala's 
large  and  traditionally  politically  inert, 
Indian  population.  COHA  has  received  a 
constant  flow  of  information  throughout 
the  year  from  a  variety  of  official  sources, 
and  from  cable  traffic  originating  in  several 
Western  embassies  in  Guatemala  City,  of 
government  counterinsurgcncy— or  "search 
and  destroy"  missions— in  rural  areas  which 
resulted  in  massacres  of  entire  villages. 

In  February,  for  example.  169  peasant 
deaths  at  the  hands  of  security  forces  were 
confirmed  in  the  department  of  Chimalten- 
ango;  it  is  believed  that  many  more  were  ac- 
tually killed.  Prom  June  16  to  19,  fifty  vil- 
lagers from  El  Arbollto  In  the  northern  de- 
partment of  El  Peten  were  killed,  and  hun- 
dreds more  fled  across  the  border  Into 
Mexico.  On  July  19,  government  troops 
killed  between  150  and  300  villagers  at  Coy  a 
in  Huehuetenango.  In  a  number  of  these  In- 
cidents. U.S.-supplied  helicopters  were  used 
to  bomb  and  strafe  communities  whose  mis- 
fortune was  to  be  situated  in  areas  where 
guerrillas  were  active. 

Reagan  administration  actions  have  pro- 
vided the  Guatemalan  government  and 
right-wing  death  squads  with  a  virtual  en- 
dorsement of  their  tactics.  The  suspension 
of  U.S.  military  assistance  imposed  during 
the  Carter  years  is  being  eroded— a  clear 
violation  of  congressional  Intent— and  ad- 
ministration officials  have  repeatedly 
spoken  of  the  need  to  help  Guatemala 
combat  "an  international  communist  con- 
spiracy." 

A  possible  explanation  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's blind  eye  towards  the  most 
blatant  case  of  human  righU  violations  in 
the  hemisphere  Is  that  a  number  of  top  ad- 
ministration officials,  including  Deputy 
White  House  Chief  of  SUff  Michael  Deaver, 
Ambassador-at-Large  Vernon  Walters,  and 
State  Department  Special  Consultant  Lt. 
Gen.  Gordon  Sumner  (Ret.),  have  had  close 
personal  and  business  ties  with  many  of  the 
Guatemalan  officers  responsible  for  the 
abuses.  It  is  also  widely  alleged  that  the 
Reagan  presidential  campaign  was  the  bene- 
ficiary of  illicit  contributions  from  Guate- 
malan businessmen  and  politicians  anxious 
to  have  a  friend  in  the  White  House.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JULIETTE  E 
ABRAHAM 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Michigan,   the  Republican   Party, 
and  our  entire  Nation  has  loss  an  out- 
standing individual.  Julie  Abraham  of 
East  Lansing.  Mich,  died  January  25, 
1982,  at  the  age  of  63.  Her  willingness 
to  volunteer  and  her  service  not  only 
to  her  political  party,  but  to  all  human 
beings,   can  serve   as  an  example  to 
Americans    everywhere.    I    wish    the 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  spe- 
cial note  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  Julie  Abra- 
ham was  serving  as  Michigan's  Sixth 
Congressional  District  Republican 
chairman,  a  title  she  retained  since 
1975.  She  also  was  membership  chair- 
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man  of  the  Ingham  County  Republi- 
can Party,  a  position  she  held  since 
1975  and  prior  to  that  from  1969  to 
1973.  She  also  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1972  and  1976.  A  dedicated  volun- 
teer, her  loyalty  was  displayed  time 
and  again  by  the  long  hours  of  work 
she  put  forth  to  accomplish  any  task, 
no  matter  how  difficult  or  tiring.  Her 
knowledge  and  capabilities  gave  her 
the  power  to  be  a  true  leader. 

But  to  suggest  that  her  passing  on 
will  be  a  loss  for  only  her  party  would 
be  a  mistake.  Foremost  an  American, 
she  was  a  great  believer  in  democratic 
ideals  and  our  political  process.  She 
was  particularly  active  with  younger 
Americans,  and  encouraged  all  youths 
to  take  an  active  role  in  the  Nation's 
decisionmaking  process.  All  who  knew 
her  selfless  charity  and  kindness  will 
also  recognize  the  void  her  death  has 
left  us.  To  describe  an  individual  as  a 
"special  person"  in  these  times  has 
become  an  overworked  clich6.  But 
there  is  no  other  way  to  refer  to  Julie 
Abraham. 

Her  loyalty,  devotion,  and  willing- 
ness to  help  others,  demonstrated 
each  day,  command  our  respect.  She 
was  truly  a  credit  to  her  community 
and  the  Nation.  To  her  husband, 
Eddie,  and  her  entire  family.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy.* 


MUSHROOM  LABELING 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26,  1982.  I  introduced  two 
companion  bills.  H.R.  5353  and  H.R. 
5354.  that  will  provide  information  to 
consumers  about  the  origin  of  proc- 
essed mushrooms  they  buy. 

H.R.  5354  amends  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  require  that  containers  of  im- 
ported preserved  mushrooms  disclose 
on  their  labels,  in  English,  the  country 
in  which  the  mushrooms  were  grown. 
Current  law  requires  only  that  the 
label  identify  the  country  which  last 
processed  the  mushrooms.  This  situa- 
tion can  be  most  misleading  to  the 
consumer,  who  may  not  know  that  the 
processed  mushrooms  offered  for  sale 
were  actually  grown  in  a  country  other 
than  the  one  that  provided  the  final 
processing  before  importation  to  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  5353  amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
that  containers  of  mushrooms  not 
grown  within  the  United  States  dis- 
close on  their  labels  the  country  in 
which  the  mushrooms  were  grown. 
H.R.  5353  is  intended  to  address  the 
labeling  of  mushrooms  moving  in 
interstate    commerce    and    would    re- 
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quire  American  producers  to  comply 
with  its  terms. 

H.R.  5354  addresses  the  marking  of 
containers  of  mushrooms  entering  the 
United  States  from  foreign  sources. 

In  my  view,  the  American  consumer 
has  a  right  to  know  what  he  or  she  is 
buying.  We  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  the  products  offered  to  us  are 
grown  by  American  farmers  who  are 
subject  to  inspections  and  sanitation 
requirements  of  the  highest  stringen- 
cy. It  is  well  known  that  the  proce- 
dures in  effect  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  would  not  pass  muster  in  this 
country.  It  Is  a  plain  fact  that  overseas 
farming  operations  can  operate  at 
lower  cost  than  their  American  coun- 
terparts, if  the  foreign  operators  pay 
little  or  nothing  to  their  workers,  or 
use  methods  or  chemicals  that  would 
be  outlawed  here. 

Other  economic  problems  confront 
the  American  mushroom  grower.  The 
principal  threat  looming  on  the  hori- 
zon is  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  to 
surge  and  dump  their  canned  mush- 
rooms in  our  processed  mushroom 
market,  thereby  destroying  the  domes- 
tic producer.  The  Chinese  motivation 
is  plain:  that  country  desperately 
needs  hard  currency  to  pay  its  debts 
and  buy  foreign-made  products.  To  get 
this  currency,  the  Chinese  are  willing 
to  sell  below  their  costs  in  order  to 
force  out  their  competition,  first  the 
other  foreign  producers,  and  then  the 
American  producers. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  conducted  more  than  one  in- 
vestigation into  the  plight  of  the 
American  mushroom  industry.  In 
August  1980,  the  ITC  ruled  that  im- 
ported mushrooms  were  entering  the 
United  States  at  such  a  rate  as  to  be  a 
"substantial  cause  of  serious  injury" 
to  the  American  mushroom  industry. 
Subsequently,  a  series  of  tariffs  were 
imposed  in  order  to  stem  this  unprece- 
dented assault  on  our  domestic  grow- 
ers. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  assault 
continues,  and  it  comes  primarily  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1981, 
China  increased  its  share  of  the  total 
imports  to  the  United  States  by  nearly 
300  percent  over  the  same  quarter  of 
the  previous  year.  In  1978,  China  ex- 
ported only  a  negligible  number  of 
mushrooms  to  the  United  States. 
During  the  1980  marketing  year,  it  ex- 
ported over  20  million  pounds,  and  in 
so  doing,  it  became  the  largest  single 
supplier  of  imported  mushrooms  to 
our  country. 

Should  this  trend  continue,  the 
American  mushroom  industry  will  un- 
doubtedly become  irreparably  dam- 
aged while  foreign  competition  is  also 
reduced.  The  possibility  of  a  single 
supply  source  is  not  farfetched.  An 
entire  American  industry  is  threat- 
ened   by    attack    from    a    nonmarket 
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economy  industry  that  has  our  farm- 
ers in  its  sights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  when  the 
American  consumer  learns  the  truth, 
he  will  support  his  local  mushroom 
farmer.  What  I  ask  Congress  to  enact 
is  merely  a  requirement  for  truth  in 
labeling.  If  the  consumer  has  the 
facts,  he  can  make  his  own  choice.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
these  bills.* 


DEBORAH  BAKER  NAMED 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  JUNIOR  MISS 
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HON.  JOHN  L.  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
are  doing  here  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, in  essence,  is  preparing  the  way 
for  future  generations  of  Americans. 
Youth  is  the  promise  of  tomorrow. 
Youth  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  great- 
est resource  our  Nation  possesses.  It  is 
with  pride  that  the  Sixth  Congression- 
al District  of  South  Carolina  will  be 
represented  throughout  South  Caroli- 
na and  many  parts  of  the  Nation  by  a 
young  and  vivacious  high  school  senior 
from  my  hometown  of  Bennettsville. 
Miss  Deborah  Till  Baker  was  recently 
selected  as  South  Carolina's  Junior 
Miss.  In  honor  of  that  occasion,  I 
would  like  to  present  the  following 
news  account  for  consideration  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
Miss  Baker  much  success  as  she  com- 
petes in  America's  Junior  Miss  compe- 
tition in  Mobile,  Ala.,  this  summer. 

[From  the  Marlboro  Herald-Advocate.  Dec. 
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Deborah  Bakbr  Named  SC  Junior  Miss 

Miss  Deborah  Till  Baker,  17-year-old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Baker 
Jr.  of  Bennettsville  and  the  late  Joanne 
Kinney  Baker,  was  selected  South  Carolina 
Junior  Miss  in  Sumter  Saturday  night.  She 
is  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kinney  of  Bennettsville  and  the  late  Judge 
Kinney. 

The  Bennettsville  High  School  senior  rep- 
resented Marlboro  County  in  the  program. 
Deborah  is  senior  class  vice  president,  a 
member  of  the  Beta  Club,  and  was  elected 
BHS  Homecoming  Queen  last  month.  She  is 
also  a  former  Miss  Marlboro  Academy. 

Deborah  vied  for  the  title  with  57  other 
high  school  senior  Junior  Misses  from 
across  the  state.  During  the  week-long  com- 
petition her  host  family  was  Mr.  ond  Mrs. 
Buddy  Sharpe  of  Sumter. 

The  Junior  Miss  Scholarship  Program  is 
sponsored  by  local  sponsors  and  by  national 
sponsors.  Chart  House  Inc..  Coca-Cola  USA, 
Clairol.  Kraft  Poods  and  Simplicity  Pat- 
terns. 

On  Wednesday  Deborah  was  interviewed 
by  the  judges.  On  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights,  she  competed  in  poise  and  appear- 
ance, creative  and  performing  arts,  and 
physical  fitness  preliminaries. 


Deborah  won  the  physical  fitness  prelimi- 
nary Friday  night  and  was  the  $300-scholar- 
ship  winner  for  overall  poise  and  appear- 
ance. 

Each  contestant's  transcript  of  grades, 
scores  and  honors  was  evaluated  by  a  quali- 
fied panel  of  educators. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Junior  Miss  Program 
at  all  levels  is  on  excellence  in  scholarship, 
poise  and  personality,  character,  physical 
well-being,  creativity,  and  in  dealings  with 
fellow  humans. 

Deborah  was  awarded  a  $1,250  scholarship 
to  the  college  of  her  choice  for  becoming  S. 
C.  Junior  Miss.  She  plans  to  enroll  next  fall 
as  a  freshman  at  Winthrop  College  at  Rock 
Hill,  which  also  awards  her  further  scholar- 
ship funds. 

Deborah  will  represent  S.  C.  in  the  25th 
annual  America's  Junior  Miss  competition 
in  Mobile,  Ala.,  this  sununer.  The  program 
is  not  a  beauty  pageant,  but  seeks  to  recog- 
nize, reward  and  encourage  excellence  in 
young  people  by  presenting  college  scholar- 
ships and  other  awards  to  outstanding  high 
school  senior  girls.  Each  year  more  than  $2 
million  in  college  scholarships  and  other 
awards  are  offered  to  Junior  Miss  partici- 
pants at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels. 

In  keeping  with  the  claim  that  this  con- 
test is  a  scholarship  program  rather  than  a 
beauty  pageant,  Billy  M.  Harris  of  Sumter, 
chairman  of  the  S.C.  Junior  Miss  Program 
and  manager  for  Deborah  as  the  new  state 
Junior  Miss,  says  the  young  woman  chosen 
state  winner  is  never  crowned  queen.  In- 
stead, Deborah  and  her  predecessors  were 
given  a  pewter  medallion,  trophy,  bouquet 
of  roses,  a  lettered  sash  for  her  gown  and  a 
two-week  all  expense  paid  trip  to  Mobile  for 
the  National  Program,  the  final  night  of 
which  will  be  broadcast  on  network  televi- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  those 
attending  the  event  in  Sumter  were  Debo- 
rah's brothers,  Hartwell  Baker  III  and  Rob 
Hinson,  of  Bennettsville;  her  paternal 
grandfather,  Hartwell  Baker,  and  Mrs.  Joan 
Ervin  of  Cheraw;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E. 
Mclntyre,  George  Mclntyre,  Miss  Phyllis 
Roberts,  and  George  Chandler  (prelimi- 
naries) of  Clio;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arch 
Fowler  of  Columbia. 

Deborah's  BHS  faculty  advisor  and  spon- 
sor. Miss  Alisa  Goodman  of  Bennettsville, 
and  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Good- 
man of  Rockingham,  N.C.  were  also  among 
those  there  for  the  final  event. 

Upon  Deborah's  arrival  in  Bennettsville 
Sunday  afternoon  she  was  met  by  an  official 
motorcade  and  was  transferred  to  a  convert- 
ible with  city  police  escort.  At  McDonald's 
she  was  greeted  by  City  Administrator 
Milby  Gibson  who  presented  her  with  a 
bouquet  of  red  roses.  Hubert  Meggs,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Marlboro  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Mrs.  Linda  Levlner,  secre- 
tary to  the  Chamber,  presented  a  bouquet 
of  red  poinsettias. 

She  was  joyfully  greeted  and  congratulat- 
ed by  numerous  of  her  high  school  friends, 
family  and  family  friends. 
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IN  AMERICA,  THE  PEOPLE  RULE 
AND  NOW  THEY  DEMAND 
ACTION  AGAINST  CRIME 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
CUTS— 6  MONTHS  LATER 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  week  I  read  a  very  disturbing 
editorial  in  the  Irish  Echo.  It  seems 
the  people  (whom  we  allege  to  repre- 
sent), no  longer  have  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  their  elected  officials  to  deal 
with  the  Nation's  crime  problem. 
Quite  frankly.  I  concur  with  the 
author  of  this  editorial.  Despite  the 
outrage  of  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens. Congress  and  other  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  authorities 
have  consistently  ignored  their  re- 
sponsibility to  represent  the  will  of 
the  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no 
greater  force  than  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  The  following  piece  suggests 
that  the  idea  this  time  around  is  that 
the  people  must  act  to  get  things  done 
and  not  rely  on  lawmakers.  That  is  a 
very  sobering  thought,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  it  carefully.  The 
editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Irish  Echo.  Jan.  16,  1982] 
Crime— Our  No.  1  Problem 

As  1982  gets  underway  crime  remains  the 
major  concern  of  the  man  and  woman  on 
the  street.  It  is  a  world  wide  problem  facing 
virtually  every  nation,  but  here  we  will  con- 
cern ourselves  with  its  implications  to  life  in 
our  own  nation. 

Throughout  the  United  SUtes  the  effect 
of  the  escalating  crime  rate  has  virtually 
changed  the  way  we  live  our  lives.  Patterns 
of  travel,  of  commerce,  of  entertamment 
have  been  drastically  changed  in  the  past 
several  years. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  fact  all  of  us  have 
had  to  change  the  way  we  do  things  because 
society— and  that  too  is  all  of  us— has  been 
unable  to  control  the  rapacious  criminal 
population  among  us.  It  is  up  to  the  public 
to  solve  this  problem  because  the  politicians 
never  will.  Most  politicians  talk  a  good  game 
but  when  it  comes  to  action  they  are  almost 
useless.  Most  of  them  react  to  organized 
pressure  groups  which  represent  few  people 
and  ignore  the  vast  majority  of  people. 

In  the  coming  weeks  we  will  make  a 
number  of  proposals  aimed  at  bringing  the 
violent  crime  epidemic  under  control.  In 
these  proposals  we  will  advocate  the  resto- 
ration of  the  death  penalty  for  murder,  rape 
and  arson;  a  national  hand  gun  control  law; 
and  the  hiring  of  many  more  policemen. 

All  of  these  proposals  have  been  ridiculed 
in  the  past  by  the  small  pressure  groups 
that  get  politicians  to  do  what  they  want 
while  ordinary  citizens  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  rampant  crime. 

We  believe  it  is  time  to  overcome  these 
small  pressure  groups  which  allow  crime  to 
continue  in  America  and  we  intend  to  press 
for  action  to  bring  about  the  will  of  the 
people. 

It  is  time  Americans  were  once  again  able 
to  walk  in  the  streets  of  their  nation  with- 
out fear.a 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  President  Reagan  rammed 
over  $35  billion  in  budget  cuts  through 
the  Congress.  One  of  these  cuts  elimi- 
nated social  security  survivor  benefits 
for  all  future  college  students  except 
for  a  few  beneficiaries  currently  in 
their  senior  year  in  high  school  who 
are  able  to  enroll  in  college  before 
May  of  this  year. 

I  deeply  regret  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  voted  to  eliminate  these 
payments  to  students  whose  parents 
have  die,  become  disabled,  or  retired. 
This  is  the  crudest  sort  of  benefit  cut, 
one  which  goes  into  effect  almost  im- 
mediately without  giving  those  stu- 
dents who  were  counting  on  receiving 
this  income  the  chance  to  make  other 
preparations. 

The  suffering  and  confusion  has 
only  been  exacerbated  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  has 
been  unwilling  to  notify  current  high 
school  seniors  of  a  way  in  which, 
under  current  law,  they  can  prevent 
the  termination  of  their  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

I  wish  to  submit  an  article  by  Mike 
Bamicle  that  was  recently  printed  in 
the  Boston  Globe.  Mr.  Bamicle  de- 
scribes some  of  the  day-to-day  human 
tragedies  that  are  the  result  of  the  ill- 
conceived  and  unfair  budget  cuts  con- 
tained in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  Six  months  after  the  act 
was  signed  into  law,  its  harmful 
impact  on  social  security  beneficiaries 
and  their  families  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear. 

The  Innocent  Survivors 
(By  Mike  Bamicle) 

His  father  died  on  Jan.  8,  so  by  Jan.  22. 
Jim  Bums,  the  vice  president  of  the  senior 
class  at  Peabody  High  School,  had  dropped 
out  of  school  and  was  over  at  North  Shore 
Community  College,  where  he  enrolled  as  a 
freshman.  He  had  to  do  this,  the  17-year-old 
did.  because  last  fall  a  majority  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  voted  to  cut  back  on  the  benefits  paid 
to  survivors  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"He  had  to  leave  high  school  in  order  to 
get  the  benefits,"  Jack  Wilson,  the  boys 
home  room  teacher  and  senior  class  adviser 
was  saying.  "We've  had  about  a  dozen  kids 
this  year  here  at  Peabody  High  who  have 
had  to  leave  high  school  for  the  same 
reason. " 

The  Social  Security  Act.  nearly  50  years 
old,  became  law  during  hard  times.  It  has 
been  a  witness  through  the  years  to  the  fact 
that  government  is  best  when  it  tries  to  care 
for  those  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

Last  fall.  President  Ronald  Reagan,  a  man 
in  his  70s  who  has  spent  decades  living  in 
the  middle  of  luxury,  comfort  and  wealth, 
kept    urging   the   Congress   to   cut   nearly 
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everythlns  in  the  budget  except  money  for 
Pentacon  toys.  Among  high-priority  items 
to  be  slashed  was  the  Survivor's  Benefits 
program. 

It  used  to  be  that  if  your  father  died,  you 
would  get  a  Social  Security  benefit  check 
until  you  reached  18.  The  checks  averaged 
about  $225  a  month.  You  could  continue 
getting  a  benefit  check  until  age  21  if  you 
were  enrolled  in  college. 

Under  Reagan's  government,  all  of  this 
haa  changed.  Now,  you  have  to  be  enrolled 
In  college  by  May  1982.  in  order  to  obtain 
the  benefits.  Thus,  the  case  of  Jim  Bums. 

"But  I  Just  found  out  today  that  Jim  isn't 
eligible  to  go  to  North  Shore  Community 
College,"  Judy  Bums,  the  boy's  mother  was 
saying  Friday.  "The  new  law  reads  that  you 
had  to  be  getting  the  benefits  In  September 
of  1981  to  qualify.  Jim's  father  just  died 
three  weeks  ago,  so  on  Monday  he'll  have  to 
go  back  to  Peabody  High. 

"I  had  called  the  Social  Security  office 
about  It  at  first  and  they  gave  me  the  wrong 
Information.  That's  why  Jim  dropped  out 
and  enrolled  in  college  in  the  first  place.  It 
makes  me  sick  but  I  guess  there's  not  a 
damn  thing  I  can  do  about  it.  It  really  did 
bother  him  to  have  to  leave  his  school  but 
he's  a  sensible  kid  and  he  knew  he  had  to  do 
it." 

"Who'd  you  vote  for?"  she  was  asked. 

"Reagan,"  Judy  Bums  answered. 

"What  do  you  think  now?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "1  can't  believe 
this  is  how  he  wanted  it  to  work.  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  he's  really  aware  of  how  much 
he's  hurting  people,  middle-class  people.  I 
guess  you'd  have  to  say  I'm  disillusioned. 

"I  voted  for  him  because  I  thought  that 
we  had  to  end  all  this  reckless  government 
spending.  But  you  don't  realize  the  impact 
of  things  like  this  until  it  hits  home.  The 
thing  that  bothers  me  almost  more  than 
anything  is  that  the  people  at  Social  Securi- 
ty didn't  even  inform  me  correctly." 

"It  has  two  effects,"  the  teacher  Wilson, 
said.  "It  has  an  effect  on  the  kids  who  had 
to  leave.  On  Friday,  Jim  was  a  high  school 
senior  and  on  Monday  he's  a  college  fresh- 
man. Most  kids  have  a  whole  summer  to 
prepare  for  that.  He  had  a  weekend. 

"A  parent  has  died  and  that's  why  they 
have  to  leave  school.  That's  disturbing 
enough.  You  miss  a  lot  if  you  miss  your  last 
year.  There's  a  great  deal  of  social  activity 
in  their  senior  year. 

"It  also  affects  the  seniors  who  are  still  in 
school,"  Wilson  said.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
close,  emotional  relationships  in  this  senior 
class.  The  other  kids  are  disturbed  too." 

Much  of  the  direction  of  government  in 
the  last  12  months  has  been  aimed  at  dis- 
mantling programs  that  have  helped  the 
multitudes.  Tell  the  political  mind  that  cut- 
ting a  budget  Is  popular  and  all  you  will  get 
is  a  reaction:  no  thought,  no  wondering 
about  who  gets  htut  and  how  much  they  get 
hurt.  Just  the  reaction  and  the  lunge  to  cut 
spending,  any  spending  at  all,  so  long  as  it 
appears  to  be  popular  with  the  handful  of 
millionaires  who  run  the  country  from  Wall 
Street  and  the  White  House. 

Major  items  of  interest  here  are  things 
like  food  stamps,  welfare,  college  loans  and 
survivor's  benefits.  The  military  get  every- 
thing they  want  because  they  use  the  magic 
word,  "Russia"  and  the  congressmen  get  an 
automatic  $75-a-day  expense  allowance  to 
write  off  on  their  taxes  and  Jim  Bums  gets 
to  go  back  and  forth  from  college  to  high 
school  in  the  space  of  three  weeks  and  a 
benefit  check  that  runs  out  in  June. 

Reagan,  who  appears  as  amiable  as  a 
game-show  host  when  seen  on  the  televi- 
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sion.  does  nothing  to  displease  the  wealthy. 
He  is  the  President  of  people  who  don't 
have  to  worry  about  things  like  illness  or 
college  tuition.* 


A  SKEPTIC  CONVINCED  MINI- 
MUM TILLAGE  FARMING 
SAVES  TOPSOIL 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
taken  great  strides  toward  solving  the 
serious  problem  of  topsoil  loss  on 
America's  farmlands.  However,  unless 
we  act  responsibly,  we  still  face  a 
future  whose  landscape  may  include 
drastically  reduced  farm  production 
because  of  soil  erosion. 

I  speak  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
when  I  ask  Congress  and  farmers 
across  the  Nation  to  recognize  the 
need  for  agricultural  practices  that 
utilize  conservation  techniques.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Council  for  Agricultural 
Science  and  Technology  (CAST),  we 
are  losing  approximately  4  billion  tons 
of  topsoil  per  year.  This  may  eventual- 
ly raise  coets  and  reduce  yields  for  our 
farmers,  thus  decreasing  the  quantity 
of  vital  food  supplies  available  to  the 
Nation  and  for  export. 

We  possess  today  the  know-how  to 
decrease  topsoil  loss  by  up  to  75  per- 
cent, according  to  CAST,  without 
losing  land  productivity  or  profit.  I  am 
speaking  of  minimum-tillage  farming 
and  no-till  ridge  planting,  as  explained 
in  the  book  by  Ernest  E.  Behn,  "More 
Profit  With  Less  Tillage."  One  of  my 
constituents  from  Iowa,  Glenn  Tjos- 
sem,  wrote  me  exclaimed  his  success 
with  this  exciting  new  technique. 

Glenn  writes: 

Conceming  till  planting  on  the  ridge,  like 
the  doubter  in  a  recent  article,  I  also 
thought,  'It  might  work  on  your  farm,  but 
our  low  gumbo  fields  would  be  different." 
but  now  find  I  was  wrong.  After  a  few  years 
of  using  "till  plant  on  the  ridge."  our  sons 
who  are  now  taking  over  the  farming  ask, 
"Why  didn't  you  do  this  10  years  ago!"  My 
only  reply  is,  "I  didn't  think  it  would  work 
in  our  gumbo  type  soil.  We're  never  too  old 
to  learn!" 

He  explains: 

In  our  operation  we  save  at  least  8,000  gal- 
lons of  diesel  fuel,  and  about  72  man  days 
on  a  12  gallon  per  hour  tractor  per  year.  We 
have  traded  off  our  large  4  wheel  drive  trac- 
tors, as  the  F>ower  requirement  of  this 
method  is  less  than  '/4  of  conventional 
method.  These  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  of 
"till  planting  on  the  ridge"  but  the  main 
reason  is  that  there  is  no  visible  loss  of  soil 
or  water  in  our  rotation  of  com  and  soy- 
beans, the  soybean  being  the  big  problem 
with  erosion,  especially  on  the  loess  soil 
type  we  have  here. 

Glenn  continues: 

About  half  of  the  land  we  farm  is  con- 
toured, and  the  slopes  there  are  terraced. 
We  think  we  now  have  terraces  we  do  not 
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need.  In  Behn's  book  he  mentions,  "If  the 
slope  isn't  over  3  or  4  percent  no  terraces 
are  needed,"  as  this  system  puts  a  small  ter- 
race over  30  inches.  With  more  rolling  land, 
this  system  would  work  well  in  conjunction 
with  terraces. 

I  was  excited  by  the  comments  in 
Glenn's  letter,  especially  since  they 
come  from  a  self-processed  doubter. 
His  examples  of  fuel  and  time  savings, 
the  need  for  less  powerful  machinery, 
few  terraces— on  top  of  conserving  soil 
and  water,  should  certainly  persuade 
the  rest  of  us. 

Congress  plays  a  central  role  in  in- 
fluencing the  Nation's  farm  produc- 
tion. Present  policies  often  encourage 
excessive  erosion  for  short-term,  maxi- 
mum production,  and  this  results  in 
soil  deterioration.  I  urge  Congress  to 
redirect  its  emphasis  on  agricultural 
policy  toward  soil  conservation.  Farm- 
ers should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  this 
method  of  farming  to  assure  a  future 
of  productive  land  use  in  America.* 
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SYNFUEL  FOLLY 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  last  week,  13  colleagues  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  5404.  legislation  to 
abolish  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. We  concluded  that  during  a  time 
when  we  face  massive  budget  deficits, 
the  sort  of  corporate  welfare  for  major 
energy  companies  represented  by  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  could  not 
be  justified. 

Stephen  Chapman,  writing  in  the 
February  4.  1982.  edition  of  the  Chica- 
go Tribune,  came  to  exactly  the  same 
conclusion.  I  conunend  his  comments 
to  my  colleagues  with  the  hope  you 
will  join  me  in  the  effort  to  abolish 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
which  Mr.  Chapman  so  accurately  de- 
scribes as  a  "monument  to  bureaucrat- 
ic folly." 

Ronald  Reagan  was  the  candidate  who 
promised  a  free  market  in  energy,  unencum- 
bered by  the  help  or  hindrance  of  a  meddle- 
some bureaucracy.  So  why  does  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  still  exist?  And 
why  does  the  President  tolerate  it? 

On  the  campaign  trail.  Reagan  was  un- 
equivocal in  blaming  the  government  for 
the  nation's  energy  problems.  "Free  enter- 
prise can  do  a  better  job  of  producing  the 
things  that  people  need  than  government 
can."  he  declared.  "The  Department  of 
Energy  .  .  .  hasn't  produced  a  quart  of  oil  or 
a  lump  of  coal." 

This  is  not  the  type  of  thinking  which  cre- 
ated the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
(SFC).  A  reaction  to  the  1979  gasoline  short- 
age, it  was  supposed  to  spawn  a  full-scale  in- 
dustry capable  of  producing  up  to  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  da.- .  It  also  promised  to  be 
one  of  the  century's  most  extravagant  boon- 
doggles, with  a  projected  price  tag  of  $88 
billion. 


Such  figures  inspired  horror  in  the  faint- 
hearted. But  to  the  bold  visionaries  rest>on- 
sible  for  the  program,  it  was  proof  of  Ameri- 
ca's resolve  to  l»e  free  of  OPEC.  "The  scope 
of  this  project,"  boasted  President  Carter. 
"is  greater  than  the  sum  total  of  the  inter- 
state highway  system,  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  space  program  combined."  In  the 
most  optimistic  dreams  of  its  founders,  this 
mammoth  enterprise  would  have  taken 
more  than  a  decade  to  achieve  the  un- 
impressive goal  of  reducing  the  nation's 
demand  for  conventional  oil  by  11  percent. 

Those  dreams  are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled, 
though  the  SFC  has  fared  better  under 
Reagan  than  anyone  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Last  year  he  decided  not  to  dismantle  the 
SFC  or  slash  its  budget,  ignoring  the  pleas 
of  budget  director  David  Stockman.  It  can 
spend  up  to  $14.8  billion  over  the  next  three 
years— though  by  mining  only  loan  and 
price  guarantees,  it  could  postpone  the  cost 
for  several  years. 

The  White  House,  however,  has  not  yet 
declared  the  agency  "operational,"  which 
would  give  it  control  of  the  synfuels 
projects  currently  supervised  by  the  Energy 
Department.  Nearly  three  years  after  the 
first  gasoline  lines  appeared  in  California, 
the  SFC  has  yet  to  award  a  single  contract 
for  the  production  of  synthetic  fuel. 

The  energy  picture,  of  course,  has 
changed  dramatically  since  the  panic  of  '79. 
Then  everyone  assumed  that  OPEC's  stran- 
glehold on  the  world  oil  market  would  guar- 
antee steadily  rising  prices  through  the 
1980s.  The  only  way  to  guard  against  that 
threat.  Congress  and  the  Carter  administra- 
tion agreed,  was  to  wean  ourselves  off  of  im- 
ported oil.  One  means  was  synthetic  fuel— 
oU  and  gas  made  from  shale,  coal  and  tar 
sands. 

In  practice,  things  haven't  worked  out  as 
expected.  Instead  of  continuing  their 
upward  spiral,  oil  prices  have  remained 
more  or  less  fixed  for  two  years.  Prices  in 
the  U.S.  were  supposed  to  skyrocket  follow- 
ing Reagan's  decontrol  of  oil  and  gasoline 
prices  shortly  after  he  took  office,  but  they 
didn't.  Since  the  end  of  1979,  in  fact,  the 
real  price  of  oU  (adjusted  for  inflation)  has 
actually  fallen. 

The  road  ahead  also  looks  reasonably 
smooth.  Last  summer  Business  Week  report- 
ed that  "oil  company  planners,  energy 
economists  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere,  and 
even  some  OPEC  officials  are  predicting 
steady— or  possible— declining— world  oil 
prices  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  only  a 
minimal  increase  at  best  in  1982  and  the 
years  beyond."  Sheikh  Yamani  himself 
admits.  "Within  the  next  few  years,  there 
are  no  factors  of  any  kind  allowing  an  in- 
crease in  the  oil  price.  Such  an  action  would 
be  suicidal." 

So  why  do  we  need  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation?  Its  original  purpose  was  to 
free  us  from  our  dependence  on  imported 
oil.  But  OPEC's  own  price  increases  have 
done  much  to  accomplish  the  same  thing. 
Since  1977,  our  oU  imports  have  fallen  by  34 
percent. 

Moreover,  the  prime  reason  for  reducing 
that  dependence— namely  the  prospect  of 
soaring  prices— has  likewise  vanished.  If  we 
can  have  conventional  oil  at  stable  prices, 
we  don't  need  for  more  expensive  substi- 
tutes. And  the  threat  of  blackmail  from  any 
major  oil  producing  nation,  never  terribly 
credible,  has  diminished  along  with  our 
demand  for  their  product.  There  is  always 
the  chance  that  one  of  the  Arab  nations  will 
be  forced,  by  war  or  revolution,  to  halt  pro- 
duction. But  that  is  why  we  have  a  Strategic 
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Petroleum  Reserve  which  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  fill. 

The  SFC  should  be  especially  offensive  to 
an  administration  that  believes  in  the  free 
market.  Its  only  function  is  to  encourage, 
through  price  and  loan  guarantees,  and  pos- 
sibly through  direct  subsidies,  the  produc- 
tion of  fuels  too  expensive  to  compete  with 
existing  energy  sources.  If  they  could  be 
produced  at  competitive  prices,  synfuels 
would  need  no  federal  assistance. 

During  the  1980  campaign,  Reagan  earned 
much  derision  from  Jimmy  Carter  with  his 
insistence  that  the  free  market  could  solve 
most  of  our  energy  problems,  if  the  govern- 
ment would  only  let  it.  Since  then,  in  fact.  If 
has  done  Just  that.  Reagan  has  been  vindi- 
cated. Carter  discredited.  Maybe  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  keep  the  SFC  as  a  monument 
to  bureaucratic  folly.  If  ao,  he  has  discov- 
ered the  only  useful  purpose  it  will  ever 
serve.* 
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TIME  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TO  TAKE  A  BREATHER  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 


TERRORISTS  ATTACK 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

or  CALIPORKIA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sat- 
urday. January  29,  the  Turkish  Gener- 
al Counsel  in  Los  Angeles,  Kemal 
Arikan.  was  shot  to  death  in  a  sense- 
less act  of  terrorism.  A  group  calling 
itself  the  Justice  Commandos  of  Arme- 
nian Genocide  claims  responsibility 
for  the  action,  and  Los  Angeles  police 
have  arrested  suspected  assailants. 

As  an  American  of  Armenian  de- 
scent, I  totally  abhor  the  incident  that 
took  place  in  my  home  State,  and  I  am 
not  alone  in  my  denouncement. 

The  United  Armenian  Commemora- 
tive Committee's  central  California 
region  has  issued  a  statement  regard- 
ing this  Incident  that  I  should  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  That  state- 
ment reads: 

We  are  all  deeply  disturbed  and  shocked 
by  the  murder  of  a  Turkish  diplomat  in  Los 
Angeles.  We  condemn  it  as  a  vile  act  of  cow- 
ardice. 

All  such  violence,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation.  Is  abhorrent  to  all  civilized 
people  everywhere,  and  cannot  be  "ex- 
plained" away. 

Such  dastardly  acts  of  violence  are  espe- 
cially repulsive  to  Armenian-Americans  in 
Fresno,  and  all  terrorists,  no  matter  what 
groups,  nationality,  ethnic  identity  or  politi- 
cal persuasion  they  profess,  are.  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said,  cowards. 

It  is  wrong  for  the  Turkish  government  to 
deny  the  first  Genocide  of  the  20th  Centu- 
ry—and it  is  equally  wrong  for  anyone  to 
resort  to  murder  to  undo  a  previous  murder. 

Our  sympathy  and  prayers  go  out  to  the 
slain  diplomat's  family  and  we  pray,  along 
with  all  people  seeking  justice  and  peace, 
for  an  end  to  such  senseless  violence!* 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KEHTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  Americans,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  tragic  situation  in  strife- torn  El 
Salvador.  It  appears  that  both  sides  in 
this  conflict  are  guilty  of  some  of  the 
most  inhumane  treatment  of  innocent 
people  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Recent  days  have  yielded  news  ac- 
counts detailing  a  level  of  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  carnage  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  time  for  the  United  SUtes  to  termi- 
nate military  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  since  it  is  clear 
that  some  of  this  material  is  being 
used  to  further  the  bloodshed  and  de- 
struction. 

Recently,  a  network  analyzed  the  ad- 
ministration's alternatives  in  dealing 
with  El  Salvador  as  tmacceptable  on 
the  one  hand— referring  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Marxist  takeover— and  un- 
desirable on  the  other  hand— referring 
to  the  support  of  a  government  that 
appears  to  be  unable— or,  as  some 
aver,  unwilling— to  halt  the  slaughter 
of  its  innocent  citizens. 

Certainly  the  choices  and  options  of 
El  Salvador  are  not  easy.  But,  the 
presence  of  military  equipment  makes 
it  unlikely  that  nonmllitary  or  diplo- 
matic options  to  end  the  war  will  be 
explored  fully  and  completely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  now  needed  is  a 
step  back,  a  deep  breath,  an  end  to  the 
killing  so  that  the  parties  can  get  on 
with  the  talk  of  peace. 

That  is  why  I  have  added  my  name 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  399.  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  Representative  Gerry 
Studds.  which  seeks  to  suspend  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador. 

House  Joint  Resolution  399  could 
provide  the  halt— the  change  in  mood 
and  tempo— needed  to  achieve  a  last- 
ing peace  in  El  Salvador.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  TSUROMOTO 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  and  congratulate  Mr.  Matsu- 
taro  Tsuromoto  on  the  occasion  of  his 
90th  birthday.  Mr.  Tsiu-omoto  will 
mark  his  90  years  on  March  2,  1982, 
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and  I  would  like  to  bring  attention  to 
his  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Tsuromoto,  a  native  of  Japan, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1909 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  soon  thereafter 
settled  in  the  Mount  Eden  area  of  Ala- 
meda County.  It  was  here  he  began  his 
legacy  of  establishing  an  extensive 
sharecropping  networii  of  strawberry 
farmers.  His  farming  influence  was 
further  manifested  through  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  San  Francisco-Cen- 
tral California  Berry  Growers  Associa- 
tion, as  a  board  member,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  East  Bay  Farming  Corp. 
His  agricultural  interests  were  not 
confined  to  growing  strawberries,  as 
he  farmed  the  T.  &  M.  Vineyard  in 
Cortez,  Calif.,  and  maintained  100 
acres  of  property  there  at  the  young 
age  of  27. 

As  a  U.S.  citizen,  Mr.  Tsuromoto  has 
contributed  extensively  to  his  commu- 
nity. In  1930,  he  established  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  Alvarado  Japa- 
nese Language  School,  always  con- 
cerned that  English  be  mastered  in 
order  to  succeed  in  this  country.  He 
served  on  the  Alameda  Budhist 
Church  District  Council,  and  on  the 
Alvarado  Japanese  Association  Board. 

Mr.  Tsuromoto  has  had  a  full  and 
rewarding  90  years.  He  is  now  the 
father  of  4,  grandfather  of  11.  and 
great-grandfather  of  4.  For  all  of  his 
efforts,  Mr.  Tsuromoto  recently  re- 
ceived the  Japanese  governmental 
decoration,  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure,  Sixth  Class. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  commenda- 
tion and  congratulations  for  all  of  Mr. 
Tsuromoto's  achievements  that  have 
comprised  his  90  years  and  to  extend 
to  him  a  hearty  and  sincere  wish  for  a 
very  happy  birthday.* 


ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  TURK- 
ISH CONSUL  GENERAL  IN  LOS 
ANGELES 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  outrage  and  consternation  that  I 
have  read  the  news  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Consul  General  in 
Los  Angeles  on  January  28,  1982,  by 
Armenian  terrorists. 

This  is  not  the  first  assassination  to 
occur  with  respect  to  Turkish  officials 
in  our  country.  In  1973,  the  Turkish 
Consul  General  and  the  Turkish 
Consul  were  killed  in  Los  Angeles  by 
an  Armenian  American.  Since  1973,  21 
Turkish  diplomats  and/or  members  of 
their  families  have  been  killed  in 
Western  Europe  and  Australia.  Howev- 
er, this  marks  the  first  incident  of  its 
kind  since  1973  on  American  soil. 

The  organization  claiming  responsi- 
bility for  the  killing,  as  well  as  for  the 
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bombing  of  General  Consul  Kemal 
Arikan's  home  last  fall,  is  the  Justice 
Commandos  of  Armenian  Genocide.  If 
you  recall  the  intercommunal  warfare 
between  the  Turks  and  Armenians 
during  World  War  I,  you  will  remem- 
ber that  they  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
majority  of  the  Armenians  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  resulted  in 
500.000  Armenians  fleeing  to  Russia 
and  Lebanon.  They  also  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand Turks.  These  terrorists  claim  "re- 
venge" by  killing  Turkish  diplomats. 

If  we  could  accept  their  arguments, 
we  would  return  to  the  law  of  the 
jungle  and  Hobbesian  conditions,  and 
our  streets  would  become  the  battle- 
ground for  foreign  vendettas.  Further- 
more, these  Armenian  terrorists  attack 
the  diplomats  of  our  trusted  NATO 
ally:  Turkey.  Their  sister  group, 
AS  ALA  (Armenian  Secret  Army  for 
the  Liberation  of  Armenia)  is  strictly 
Marxist  and  wants  to  attach  Eastern 
Anatolia  to  Soviet  Armenia. 

May  I  again  comdemn  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  the  dastardly  killing  of  the 
respected  Turkish  diplomat  and  may  I 
at  this  juncture  insert  into  the  Record 
the  speech  of  His  Excellency  Sukru 
Elekdag,  Ambassador  of  Turkey  to  the 
United  States  at  Mr.  Kemal  Arikan's 
funeral. 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Sukru  Elekdag  at  the 

PuHERAL  OF  Kemal  Arikan 
Kemal  Arikan,  the  Los  Angeles  Consul 
General  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  on  the 
28th  day  of  January,  while  discharging  his 
duties,  fell  victim  to  a  dastardly  crime  in 
this  city. 

In  addition  to  bringing  profound  sorrow  to 
Mr.  Arika's  family,  his  friends  and  his  col- 
leagues, his  loss  has  brought  grief  to  the 
Turkish  Nation,  whose  valued  son  has  fallen 
in  its  service. 

Kemal  Arikan,  the  Consul  General  of  an 
allied  and  friendly  country  to  the  United 
States,  his  family,  and  his  entire  consular 
staff,  had  been  carrying  out  their  duties 
here  in  Ixw  Angeles  under  constant  threat 
and  harassment.  Kemal  Arikan's  residence 
was  bombed,  his  office  was  bombed,  and  his 
life  threatened  repeatedly. 

Kemal  Arikan  is  the  third  Turkish  Diplo- 
mat to  have  been  murdered  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  1973,  Turkish  Consul  General  Baydar 
and  Deputy  Consul  General  Demir  were 
shot  down  by  an  Armenian.  During  the  en- 
suing period.  17  Turkish  diplomats  or  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families  were  mur- 
dered in  different  parts  of  the  world  by  Ar- 
menian terrorist  organizations.  In  other 
words,  the  chain  of  killing  and  shedding  of 
innocent  life  that  was  initiated  here  in  Los 
Angeles,  has.  after  claiming  so  many  vic- 
tims, come  full  circle. 

Persons  claiming  to  represent  the  Justice 
Commandos  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
have  taken  responsibility  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Kemal  Arikan.  The  same  organiza- 
tion has  also  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
murders  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the 
Vatican.  Taha  Carim.  the  wife  of  the  Turk- 
ish Ambassador  to  Spain,  Necla  Kuneralp. 
retired  Ambassador  Besir  Balcioglu.  the 
Turkish  Consul  General  in  Sidney.  Austra- 
lia. Sarik  Ariyak,  and  his  aide  Engin  Sever. 
The  Armenian  Justice  Commandos  have 
also  declared  that,  together  with  ASALA,  an 
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Armenian  Communist  terrorist  group,  they 
have  assassinated  Ahmet  Benler.  son  of  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  Yilnar  Dalcan.  Press  Counselor  in  Paris. 
Last  week's  murder  of  Kemal  Arikan  is 
clear  evidence  that  Armenian  terrorists 
have  expanded  their  network  in  the  United 
States  to  intensify  their  wanton,  criminal 
acts  here.  It  would  be  a  big  mistake  to  disso- 
ciate Kemal  Arikan's  murder  either  from  all 
those  which  preceded  it  or  from  the  acts  of 
terrorism  to  which  General  Dozier  and 
Charles  Ray,  the  American  military  attache 
in  Paris,  were  subjected.  These  and  other 
recent  terrorist  acts  are  related  and  part  of 
a  larger  phenomenon,  an  integral  plan  to 
weaken  and  subvert  the  societies  of  the  Free 
World. 

ASALA,  the  Armenian  Secret  Army  for 
the  liberation  of  Armenia,  for  example,  is 
an  avowed  Communist  organization  whose 
declared  mission  is  to  detach  a  strategically 
important  part  of  Turkey  and  annex  it  to 
Soviet  Armenia.  It  is  clear  that  ASALA  re- 
ceives support  from  other,  non- Armenian, 
terrorist  organizations  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  and  from  Marxist-Leninist  enti- 
ties. These  groups  share  a  common  objec- 
tive—the destruction  of  these  societies  in 
which  Western  ideals  and  liberties  can 
flourish. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  ter- 
rorist organizations,  in  many  instances,  at- 
tempt to  appear  to  champion  the  illusory, 
goals  of  various  groups  whenever  they  can 
use  such  goals  and  groups  for  their  own 
dark  purposes.  The  pretext  for  the  murder 
of  Kemal  Arikan.  as  with  the  murders  of  his 
predecessors  here  in  1973,  reportedly  is  to 
avenge  a  grievance  which  stems  from  mis- 
represented events  of  almost  70  years  ago. 
The  continued  propagation  of  this  distor- 
tion of  history  breeds  vengefulness  from 
generation  to  generation  and  plays  into  the 
hands  of  Armenian  terrorists. 

In  Turkey,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  whose  parents  and  other  close  rela- 
tives perished  because  of  Armenian  actions 
during  the  trajic  incidents  of  1913  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  I.  But,  these  Turks 
have  chosen  to  lasso  bitterness  and  to  adopt 
a  spirit  of  peaceful  reconciliation.  It  is 
senseless  to  open  the  wounds  of  70  years  ago 
when  the  world  has  been  striving  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  far  more  recent  Second 
World  War. 

One  would  hope  that  the  Armenians  of 
goodwill  will  condemn  terrorists  who  shed 
innocent  blood  in  1982  and  repudiate  their 
actions.  Likewise,  we  should  be  alert  to 
brand  as  counterfeit  those  condemnations 
of  terrorists  thtt  in  the  same  breath  ration- 
alize it.  These  are  especially  disturbing 
when  they  are  uttered  by  public  officials. 

The  reopening  of  ancient  wounds  is  also 
senseless  because  the  Turkish  Republic, 
whose  foundation  was  constructed  over  the 
ruins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  after  World 
War  I,  today  is  a  strong,  robust  state  of 
46,000,000,  a  valued  member  of  the  Western 
world,  and  a  staunch  ally  of  the  United 
States.  Turkey  has  the  power,  the  capacity, 
and  the  will  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its 
homeland  and  to  protect  it  from  the  designs 
of  its  enemies. 

Americans,  no  less  than  Turks,  cannot  tol- 
erate terrorism.  The  security  of  the  public 
domain  is  a  primary  requirement  for  a  free 
society,  whether  in  the  cities  of  Europe  or 
in  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles. 

Terrorism  is  a  dreadful  plague  of  our  era 
and  a  scourge  to  be  eradicated.  If  the  West- 
em  world  is  unable  to  deal  with  it.  our  soci- 
eties will  be  disabled.  It  behooves  all  civil- 


ized countries  to  work  for  an  effective  coop- 
eration in  the  fight  against  international 
terrorism.* 
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that  he  taught  all  of  us  about  good 
government.* 


JOHN  D.  CAEMMERER,  1928-82 


HORRY  HONORS  VETS 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  deep  sadness  that  I  note  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  my  home  State  of  New 
York,  State  Senator  John  D.  Caem- 
merer. 

Senator  Caemmerer  died  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  and  his  death  is  deeply  mourned 
by  his  constituents,  friends,  legislative 
colleagues,  and  officials  throughout 
America  who  have  profited  from  his 
leadership  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Senator  Caemmerer  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  State  Senate  in  1966, 
and  emerged  from  relatively  obscure 
freshman  status  to  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  highly-regarded 
leaders  in  the  State.  Senator  Caem- 
merer was  the  most  active  and  influen- 
tial chairman  of  the  Senate's  Trans- 
portation Committee  that  the  Senate 
has  ever  seen,  and  his  imprint  on  New 
York's  mass  transit  legislation  is  deep 
and  everlasting. 

"When  I  started  to  call  for  operating 
subsidies  in  1968,"  The  New  York 
times  recalled  Caemmerer  as  saying,  "I 
was  looked  on  almost  as  a  socialist  in 
my  own  party." 

Senator  Caemmerer's  prescient 
views  on  the  cold,  hard  facts  of 
subway  operations  saved  the  decrepit 
New  York  mass  transit  network  from 
total  collapse.  His  stands  on  this  issue 
in  particular,  and  on  many  others  in 
general,  reflected  a  strong  intellectual 
and  moral  independence.  Senator 
Caemmerer  was  not  merely  a  legisla- 
tor; he  was  a  statesman.  New  York 
came  first.  Public  welfare  came  before 
politics.  Quality  came  before  anything 
else.  John  Caemmerer  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  age-old  truism,  "Good 
government  is  good  politics." 

New  Yorkers  will  miss  John  Caem- 
merer's unflagging  and  committed 
fight  for  better  transportation  and 
better  State  government.  His  constitu- 
ents will  miss  his  heartfelt  attention 
to  their  needs.  American  transporta- 
tion policymakers  will  miss  his  invalu- 
able input.  His  friends  and  family  will 
miss  his  good  cheer,  compassion,  and 
bravery. 

John  Caemmerer  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Joan,  who  played  an  active  part 
in  the  Senator's  public  career.  To  her 
and  his  five  children,  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathies. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  John  Caem- 
merer; we  will  never  forget  the  lesson 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OF  SOtJTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  30 
million  veterans.  It  is  also  comforting 
to  note  that,  in  many  instances,  our 
veterans  continue  their  leadership 
roles  when  they  return  to  civilian  life. 
One  such  individual  who  has  shown  a 
commitment  to  the  betterment  of  his 
fellow  human  beings,  and  veterans  es- 
pecially, is  Bill  Davis  of  Galivants 
Ferry,  S.C.  Mr.  Davis  was  recently  rec- 
ognized for  his  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  his  community,  espe- 
cially in  education  and  agriculture. 

As  chairman  of  the  Horry  County 
Board  of  Education,  Bill  Davis  has 
provided  unequaled  leadership  in  the 
quest  for  quality  education  there  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His 
activism  has  been  contagious  also  in 
agriculture,  an  industry  in  which  he  is 
highly  esteemed  for  his  successful 
management  of  one  of  the  largest 
farm  operations  in  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District.  He  is  a  national  leader 
in  the  tobacco  industry. 

I  offer  the  following  news  article  for 
the  Record,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  Bill  Davis  as  an  exempla- 
ry citizen  and  public  servant,  active  in 
the  affairs  of  his  fellow  man  and  a 
positive  force  for  good  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  in  the  Nation. 

[Prom  the  Horry  Independent.  Nov.  17, 
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Horry  Honors  Vets 

American   Legion   posts   in   Conway   and 

Aynor  gathered  on  Veterans  Day  Nov.  11  to 

pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  defended  the 

nation. 

In  Aynor,  several  hundred  people  braved 
nippy  winter  weather  to  observe  the  Aynor 
American  Legion  Post  81's  Veteran's  Day 
Parade  and  celebration. 

In  Conway,  American  Legion  Post  111 
marked  the  annual  observance  by  present- 
ing its  distinguished  service  award  to  Bill 
Davis  of  Galivants  Perry. 

Despite  a  nippy  wind  and  occasional  show- 
ers, citizens  of  Aynor  gathered  to  pay 
homage  to  American  veterans.  A  parade  of 
dignitaries,  beauty  pageant  contestants  and 
veterans  wound  through  the  streets  of  the 
town. 

Later,  Edward  T.  Pendarvls,  past  depart- 
ment commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
gave  the  keynote  address. 

"This  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
its  fighting  men  and  women  that  can  never 
be  repaid,"  said  Pendarvls,  a  Charleston  real 
estate  developer.  "America's  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  not  be- 
cause of  our  great  resources,  but  because  of 
the  men  and  women  who  live  here  and  who 
have  made  their  indelible  stamp. " 
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Among  the  special  guesU  at  the  Aynor 
celebration  were  Gold  Star  mother  Stella 
Tyler  and  World  War  I  veterans  Bruce 
Altman  and  Mack  Johnson. 

Bill  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Horry  County 
Board  of  Education,  received  Post  Ill's 
highest  public  ser\ice  award  at  a  banquet 
Wednesday  night  attended  by  several  hun- 
dred legionnaires  and  their  wives. 

Capt.  George  Stein.  UNS  (Ret.),  head  of 
the  Naval  Junior  ROTC  unit  at  Conway 
High  School,  was  the  guest  speaker. 

Davis  was  cited  for  his  long  history  of 
service  to  the  community  by  Dave  Altman 
who  presented  the  award. 

Special  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill 
Leftridge,  American  Legion  Zone  4  Com- 
mander of  Florence. 

General  manager  of  Holiday  enterprises. 
Davis  has  served  on  the  local,  state  and  na- 
tional levels.  A  native  of  Aynor.  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education  for  26 
years,  he  also  serves  as  president  of  the 
Horry  County  Farm  Bureau.* 


BUSING:  A  CHESS  GAME  WITH 
NO  WINNERS 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Senate  passed  the  strictest 
antibusing  language  ever  approved  by 
either  House  of  Congress.  While  I  ap- 
plaud this  action  by  our  colleagues,  I 
am  concerned  that  these  provisions  do 
not  go  far  enough. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  the  right  to  dictate  where  our 
children  should  and  should  not  go  to 
school.  We  must  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
our  children  to  attend  their  neighbor- 
hood school. 

The  American  people  are  not  the 
kind  of  people  who  will  tolerate  a  gov- 
ernment that  fails  to  heed  their  warn- 
ings. 

They  are  not  the  kind  of  people  to 
sit  in  Washington  and  deny  them  the 
opportunity  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  busing  their  children  is 
the  answer. 

They  are  not  the  kind  of  people  who 
will  let  us  sit  in  silence  while  miles 
away  a  handful  of  "experts"  move 
their  children  around  as  if  they  were 
merely  pawns  in  a  master  chess 
game— where  no  one  ever  wins. 

But  they  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
will  refuse  to  elect  representatives 
who  will  continue  to  misrepresent 
them. 

And  they  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
will  refuse  to  relinquish  that  for 
which  they  have  fought  the  hardest— 
to  decide  what  is  best  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

They  are  that  kind  of  people  for  one 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  because  all 
their  lives  they  have  been  promised 
that  all  they  need  do  is  raise  up  their 
voices  so  that  we  can  hear  them.  They 
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are  raising  their  voices  today,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  listened.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  hear  those  voices  and  sign 
the  discharge  petition  which  will  bring 
this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.* 


NEOPACIPISM,  ANTIAMERICAN 
STYLE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  disturbing  and  dangerous 
trends  in  international  affairs  in 
recent  years  has  been  a  revival  of  a 
kind  of  pacifism  in  Europe  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  in  the  United  States.  I 
say  a  kind  of  pacifism  because  it  is  ap- 
parent that  what  we  might  call  the 
neo-pacifists  direct  their  criticism  at 
the  United  States  much  more  than 
they  do  at  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
are,  of  course,  elements  of  hate-Amer- 
ica in  this  movement,  mingled  with  a 
genuine  fear  of  a  nuclear  war,  and— to 
what  degree  no  one  is  certain— Com- 
munist manipulation  of  naive  and  un- 
informed people. 

Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  article  by  John  Boland 
which  showed  how  one  leftist  think 
tank  is  trying  to  exploit  pacifist  feel- 
ings in  the  United  States.  The  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies,  a  group  that 
directs  considerable  energy  and  intel- 
lectual talent  to  criticism  of  the  for- 
eign policies  and  defense  policies  of 
the  United  States,  while  ignoring  the 
Soviet  Union,  recently  held  a  confer- 
ence at  which  the  question  of  anti- 
American  pacifism  was  enthusiastical- 
ly endorsed.  John  Boland  gives  a  chill- 
ing and  accurate  picture  of  the  leftist 
mentality  at  work. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  move 
toward  pacifism  in  our  country.  Al- 
ready the  cause  of  an  anti-American 
pacifism  has  received  support  from 
otherwise  respectable  sources,  such  as 
church  leaders.  The  aim  of  this  move- 
ment, whether  it  is  directly  stated  or 
hidden,  is  the  unilateral  disarmanent 
of  the  United  States. 

This  would  be  a  disastrous  calamity 
for  the  human  race.  We  cannot  simply 
dismiss  this  move  to  disarm  our  Nation 
and  weaken  the  wiU  of  the  West.  The 
arguments  of  the  anti-American  paci- 
fists have  to  be  countered  openly  and 
effectively.  I  hope  we  are  doing  this  in 
our  tax-supported  worldwide  informa- 
tion programs. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  "Peace.  War  and  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,"  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  February  5, 1982: 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  5, 

1982] 

Peace,  Wai  and  the  Institute  for  Policy 

Studies 

'  (By  John  Boland) 

Washington.— Among  Washington  think 
tanlcs.  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  sets  a 
mean  pace.  It  criticizes  the  United  States  as 
engaging  in  militarism,  imperialism  and  do- 
mestic repression,  assails  multinational  cor- 
porate power,  and  provides  a  forum  and  po- 
litical lobbying  arm  for  Third  World  libera- 
tion movements.  A  recent  colloquium  at  the 
Institute's  headquarters  here  brought  to- 
gether about  a  hundred  persons,  including 
fellows  from  IPS  and  its  Transnational  In- 
stitute affiliate,  at  least  three  congressional 
staff  members,  a  U.S.  coordinator  for  Pales- 
tinian organizations  and  a  number  of  uni- 
versity students.  The  theme  was  "Prospects 
for  Peace  and  War, "  and  the  purpose  was  to 
try  out  ideas  for  building  a  major  U.S.  disar- 
mament movement.  That  cause  already  has 
enlisted  doaens  of  other  groups,  from  paci- 
fist Catholic  bishops  to  the  Soviet-influ- 
enced World  Peace  Council. 

While  the  campaign  resembles  the  Viet- 
nam-era resistance  movement,  its  ambitions 
are  far  grander:  nothing  less  than  the  At- 
lantic Alliance's  demise,  a  neutral  Europe 
and  U.S.  disarmament. 

Soviet  militarism  aroused  little  alarm. 
Amid  chatter  about  the  "reaction"  and  "vi- 
ciousness"  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
about  capitalism's  "hegemonic  presump- 
tions," Fred  Halliday,  a  Transnational 
fellow,  tried  to  explain  Soviet  missile  de- 
ployment against  Western  Europe.  "All  the 
Russians  have  done  with  the  SS-20  is  try  to 
catch  up,"  said  Mr.  Halliday.  Agitation  in 
Europe  by  an  "unflinching  neutralist  and 
pacifist  movement,"  opposing  the  basing  of 
NATO  nuclear  weapons,  Mr.  Halliday  ob- 
served, could  mark  a  breakthrough  against 
East-West  "bloc  logic,"  and  hasten  the  alli- 
ance's dissolution,  "which  In  my  view  is 
what  should  happen." 

"The  idea  that  we're  going  to  win  the 
arms  race  is  absurd,"  declared  Richard 
Bamet,  a  former  official  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, and  a  founder  of  IPS  in  1963. 
'The  hopefkil  element  in  all  that  is  that  by 
turning  on  the  rhetoric,  Reagan  has  scared 
the  American  people  and  the  allies  more 
than  the  Russians.  That's  done  more  for  the 
European  peace  movemet  than  anything 
else. "  Citint  a  poll  finding  that  47  percent 
of  the  American  people  expect  a  nuclear 
war  within  five  years,  Mr.  Bamet  added: 
"That  the  security  policy  developed  by  the 
administration  is  disbelieved  by  so  much  of 
the  population  suggests  great  possibilities 
for  an  American  peace  movement.  The  pos- 
sibilities wiD  increase  as  we  see  the  econom- 
ic damage  of  the  arms  race." 

Marcus  Raskin,  co-founder  of  the  Insti- 
tute, urged  a  moral  campaign  to  put  nuclear 
weapons  "outside  the  frame  of  reference  of 
any  strategic  defense  of  the  United  States." 
Building  them  and  aiming  them  at  cities,  he 
insisted,  could  be  treated  as  a  "war  crime." 
American  scientists  could  be  pressed  to  take 
a  "Hippocratic  oath"  refusing  to  build  nu- 
clear weapons. 

One  early  test  for  that  kind  of  thinking  is 
the  United  Nations  Second  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament,  scheduled  for  June  9  to 
July  7  in  New  York.  A  favorable  public  and 
media  response  to  demonstration  and 
pulpit-pounding  surrounding  that  session 
will  encourage  IPS  and  other  groups  that 
the  U.S.  may  be  receptive  to  a  peace  mobil- 
zation.  In  coming  months,  the  Institute 
plans  to  train  speakers  for  campus  road 
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shows  in  hopes  of  having  a  disarmament 
bandwagan  rolling  by  fall. 

Is  all  this  wishful  thinking?  Especially 
given  Afghanistan,  Poland  and  the  public's 
seeming  rightward  drift?  Skeptics  within 
the  IPS  orbit  argue  that  two  major  ele- 
ments needed  for  a  neutralist  movement  are 
lacking  in  the  United  States:  exploitable 
fear  of  a  limited  nuclear  conflict  in  one's 
backyard,  a  theme  the  left  has  been  drum- 
ming home  in  Europe:  and  the  nationalistic 
exhilaration  of  kicking  Americans  and  their 
weapons  out. 

With  the  audience  generally  sympathetic, 
some  speakers  felt  free  to  let  their  hair 
down  more  than  they  do  when  writing  for 
the  Nation  and  the  New  York  Times  oped 
page.  There  wae  general  agreement,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  disarmament  message 
couldn't  be  sold  on  its  merits  all  the  time, 
but  such  issues  as  economic  burdens  and  un- 
employment would  help  recruit  support. 
Chester  Hartman.  a  visiting  fellow  at  IPS, 
referred  to  "savage"  domestic  budget  cuts  in 
food  stamps.  Medicaid,  public  housing  and 
other  welfare  programs.  By  identifying  the 
cost  of  C-5  transport  planes  and  other  mili- 
tary hardware  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
people  cut  from  social  benefits,  he  suggest- 
ed, the  left  could  excite  resistance.  "Don't 
forget  that  this  becomes  a  two-way  argu- 
ment," he  counseled.  "The  more  money  we 
succeed  In  pulling  to  domestic  uses,  the  less 
will  be  available  for  getting  those  C-5s  built 
and  our  rapid  deployment  force  around  the 
world." 

Issues  of  Soviet  expansion  and  repression 
were  deflected  with  denunciations  of  U.S. 
support  of  the  "murderous  oligarchs  of  El 
Salvador"  and  of  plots  for  intervention 
against  the  struggling  democrats  in  Nicara- 
gua. Declared  Pred  Halliday:  "The  hypocri- 
sy of  the  Reagan  government  on  Poland  is 
just  beyond  belief. "  because  while  assailing 
repression  there  the  U.S.  has  been  aiding  El 
Salvador,  Pakistan,  the  Sudan  and  other  re- 
pressive right-wing  regimes.  ""The  actual 
level  of  repression  is  less"  in  Poland,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Halliday,  than  in  ""20  or  30"  of 
the  U.S.  and  Britain's  allies.  A  bit  later,  IPS 
fellow  Michael  Moffitt  referred  in  passing 
to  Third  World  countries  that  are  "more 
democratic  in  the  burgeois  sense"— as  op- 
posed to  those  that  have  been  liberated. 

One  schism  disrupted  things.  Pred  Halli- 
day announced  that  if  Western  Europe  had 
rejected  U.S.  Pershing  II  missiles  in  return 
for  the  Polish  government's  granting  Soli- 
darity a  role,  Poland  wouldn't  be  under  mar- 
tial law.  The  sucgestion  of  NATO  complicity 
in  Poland  evoked  an  outburst  from  one  of 
left  journalism's  elders,  I.  P.  Stone.  Con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union's  sentencing  of 
members  of  the  Helsinki  watchdog  conunit- 
tee.  Stone  cried:  "Why  did  they  have  to 
send  these  few  brave  people  to  Siberia? 
What  were  they  so  afraid  of?  .  .  .  The  rigid- 
ity of  this  regltne  is  a  disgrace.  They've  de- 
stroyed socialism  mortdly."  On  Poland,  he 
snapped:  ""You  can't  blame  it  on  Reagan. 
It's  a  big  event.  .  .  .  These  cliches  are  not 
good  enough  for  reaching  our  fellow  citizens 
and  urging  caution." 

Pred  Halliday  was  wounded.  "It's  not 
cliche,"  he  said.  ""It's  a  central  theme  of  the 
European  peace  movement— shared  respons- 
bility." 

Mr.  Stone  wasn't  present  for  later  ses- 
sions, so  he  missed  a  ringing  apology  for 
Soviet  expansion  by  Saul  Landau,  a  TNI 
fellow  recently  returned  from  conferring 
with  Sandinista  officials  in  Nicaragua.  Said 
Mr.  Landau:  "Anti-Sovietism  is  the  key  to 
the  [Cold  War]  ideology.  It's  one  of  the 


great  divisors  within  the  progessive  move- 
ment, and  we  have  to  deal  with  it.  .  .  .  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  the  one  insurance 
policy  of  successful  [Third  World]  revlou- 
tions." 

Mr.  Landau,  who  a  few  years  ago  told  a 
Cuban  friend  that  he  planned  to  dedicate 
himself  to  'making  propaganda  for  Ameri- 
can socialism,"  saw  hope  for  advance  of  the 
liberation  cause.  The  language  of  Catholic 
priests  in  denouncing  economic  injustice 
and  the  language  of  MarxL<!t -Leninist  guer- 
rillas are  identical,  Mr.  Landau  observed.* 


CARDINAL  DEDICATES  NEW  ST. 
JOACHIMS  CHURCH 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Joachim's 
Church,  which  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  history  of  this  church, 
which  stretches  over  100  years,  is  one 
of  service  to  the  community  and  con- 
cern for  the  needy  people  of  the  area. 
Tragedy  struck  this  church  in  1979 
when  fire  destroyed  the  church  build- 
ing. On  December  13,  a  Mass  of  Dedi- 
cation was  celebrated  for  their  new  ed- 
ifice. For  this  occasion,  the  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times  published  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  pays  tribute  to 
the  clergy  who  have  served  there  and 
the  people  who  have  worshipped 
there: 
[Prom  the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times, 

Dec.  10. 1981] 
Cardinal  Dedicates  New  St.  Joachim's 

Church 
Cardinal  Krol  will  be  the  principal  cele- 
brant of  a  Mass  of  Dedication  this  Sunday, 
Dec.  13,  at  3  p.m.  when  the  new  St.  Joa- 
chim's Church  in  the  Prankford  section  of 
Philadelphia  is  formally  opened.  The  Cardi- 
nal will  be  assisted  by  14  concelebrants,  and 
he  will  also  take  part  in  a  formal  procession 
Into  the  new  church. 

(St.  Joachim's  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
June  8.  1979.) 

The  dedication  of  the  new  building  is  the 
latest  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  St.  Joa- 
chim's: the  parish  celebrated  its  100th  anni- 
versary in  June  of  1974.  Here  are  excerpts 
from  the  parish  history  booklet  published 
when  the  parish  celebrated  its  100th  birth- 
day. 

June  28.  1874.  was  another  torrid  day  in 
Prankford.  The  thermometer  was  inching 
upward  (it  would  eventually  reach  89  de- 
grees) and  beads  of  moisture  formed  on  the 
brows  of  the  large  crowd  of  people  gathered 
on  Pine  St.  On  the  outer  edges  of  the  crowd, 
the  horses  stood  passively,  their  work  half 
over.  They  had  carried  some  Important 
guests  to  the  ceremony. 

For  the  members  of  St.  Joachim's  Church, 
the  day  marked  both  an  end  and  a  begin- 
ning. The  cleared  ground  on  which  they 
were  standing  once  supported  their  old 
church,  the  first  St.  Joachim's  built  in  1845. 
It  had  been  only  nine  years  ago  that  the  tall 
steeple  had  finally  been  fixed  onto  that  first 
building  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  But  the  parish 
soon  outgrew  those  first  modest  beginnings. 
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Now,  Archbishop  James  Frederic  Wood 
was  here  on  Pine  St.  (later  to  become 
Church  St.)  laying  the  cornerstone  for  the 
new  edifice,  a  $90,000  gothic  structure 
which  would  be  regarded  in  an  1886  newspa- 
per article  as  "one  of  the  finest  in  the  state 
and  a  lasting  monument  to  the  liberality  of 
pious  Catholics." 

An  intensive  1974  search  for  the  comer- 
stone  laid  that  day  more  than  100  years  ago 
has  failed  to  turn  up  the  precious  stoie. 
which  was  freshly  cut  and  polished  that  day 
by  Bishop  William  O'Hara  of  Scranton,  who 
preached  to  the  large  crowd  at  the  ceremo- 
ny. 

Father  Nicholas  J.  Walsh,  pastor  of  St. 
Joachim's  a  century  ago.  wasn't  thinking 
about  1974  when  he  watched  the  cement 
being  troweled  on  the  cornerstone  that 
warm  summer  day.  He  had  been  pastor  for 
two  years  and  early  in  his  tenure  had  gath- 
ered together  his  congregation  to  plan  a 
new  building.  The  old  church  had  been  con- 
demned as  unsafe  and  unfit  for  worship. 

The  Catholics  in  the  Northeast,  for  whom 
St.  Joachim's  served  as  the  only  accessible 
church,  needed  a  new  building.  Needs  had 
changed.  In  1845.  the  first  church  had  a 
population  of  about  100  people,  coming 
from  Fox  Chase.  Jenklntown.  Bustleton, 
Holmesburg  and  Tacony.  Now  there  were 
thousands  of  worshipping  Catholics. 

Father  Walsh,  who  came  to  St.  Joachim's 
from  PottsvUle  in  1872.  began  by  building  a 
temporary  chapel  on  the  site  later  occupied 
by  St.  Joachims  School.  The  temporary 
church  buUt.  the  last  Mass  was  said  Sept. 
15.  1873.  in  the  old  church,  at  one  of  the 
side  altars  because  the  main  altar  had  al- 
ready been  removed.  Down  came  the  old 
church. 

Before  the  new  St.  Joachim's  was  complet- 
ed. Father  Walsh  was  gone,  transferred  to 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Philadelphia,  in  1877. 
His  work  was  carried  on  by  the  new  pastor. 
Father  John  P.  Byrne,  who  mixed  patience 
and  enthusiasm  as  the  work  and  the  financ- 
ing of  the  new  structure  dragged  on. 

But  finally,  the  last  stone  was  fitted  into 
place  and  the  final  polished  walnut  pew  in- 
stalled. The  new  St.  Joachim's  was  dedicat- 
ed on  Oct.  17.  1880.  with  a  sermon  by 
Father  B.  A.  Maguire,  SJ.,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  orators  of  his  time.  Pope  Leo 
XIII  sent  his  blessing  and  congratulations 
and  Archbishop  Wood  officiated. 

The  school  was  completed  in  1885  and  cost 
at  least  $25,000.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1,200 
students. 

As  the  population  of  Philadelphia's 
Catholics  grew,  fed  by  the  large  influx  of 
immigrants,  many  of  them  Irish  and 
German,  the  newly-erected  Catholic  Church 
in  Prankford  found  its  parish  list  swelling. 
By  1886.  St.  Joachim's  had  nearly  4.000  wor- 
shippers and  the  outlying  districts  it  once 
served  were  gradually  obtaining  their  own 
churches. 

St.  Joachim's  was  a  jewel  in  the  quaint, 
row-home  community  of  Prankford.  On  one 
side  of  the  new  church  building  stood  the 
rectory,  a  patchwork  of  buildings  from  the 
1850s  and  1870s.  On  the  other  side,  the  con- 
vent for  the  Sisters.  Servants  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Heart  of  Mary,  who  were  In  care  of 
the  school.  The  older  convent  had  been 
opened  in  1866.  at  an  expense  of  over 
$12,000. 

To  the  rear  of  the  new  church  was  the  old 
cemetery,  which  preceded  the  Catholic  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  provided  a  note  of 
eternity  for  the  parishioners  who  filed  into 
the  Lord's  House.  The  graveyard  had  been 
purchased  by  the  church  in  1861  and  It  was 
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in  this  cemetery  that  Father  John  P.  Byrne, 
who  had  watched  a  parish  mature  In  its  new 
facilities,  was  laid  to  rest  after  a  lengthy  ill- 
ness. He  died  Aug.  29.  1891. 

One  month  later,  on  Sept.  24.  1891,  there 
came  to  St  Joachim  s  a  tall,  portly  priest 
with  an  arisocratic  air.  a  man  who  was  to 
dominate  the  scene  at  St.  Joachim's  Church 
for  the  next  34  years— Father  Francis  P. 
Pitzmaurice. 

Under  Father  Pitzmaurice.  St.  Joachim's 
thrived.  By  1897,  the  church  boundaries  had 
shrunk  from  the  original  far-reaching  limiU 
to  those  mentioned  in  a  church  calendar  of 
that  year:  "South  to  Venango  St.  north  to 
Dark  Run  Lane  and  east  to  Prankford 
Creek." 

Father  Pitzmaurice  added  more  and  more 
refinements,  including  an  imposing  bell 
tower,  constructed  by  a  local  contractor. 
James  J.  Murphy. 

In  1925.  at  the  age  of  77,  Father  Pitzmau- 
rice died.  In  obedience  to  the  pastor's  last 
request,  his  body  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
behind  the  church,  without  ceremony. 

Soon  afterward,  the  parishioners  contrib- 
uted toward  a  $2,145  memorial  to  the  dead 
pastor.  A  moving  plaque,  entitled  "An  Ap- 
preciation," noted: 

"He  was  with  us  so  long  that,  like  growing 
children  in  thinking  of  their  parents,  we 
never  entertained  the  thought  of  his  ceas- 
ing to  be. " 

And  finally,  the  memorial  said:  "Our  love 
for  him  was  reverence  and  our  reverance  for 
him  was  love.  He  is  gone.  His  memory  shall 
ever  be  with  us.  In  the  Firmament  of  our 
lives  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  his 
worth  shall  always  shine. " 

St.  Joachim's  was  driven  through  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  through  the  Great  De- 
pression and  Worid  War  II,  by  a  dynamic 
priest  with  the  build  of  a  jockey  and  the  te- 
nacity of  a  Crusader— Father  John  B. 
Dever,  a  short,  wiry  man  who  managed  tall 
feats  in  this  third  and  final  pastorate. 

Father  Dever  had  been  bom  in 
Stoughton,  Mass..  received  his  priestly 
training  in  St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary 
at  Overbrook. 

Succeeding  Father  Dever  was  Father 
Thomas  A.  McNally.  a  Kensington  native 
who  had  attended  St.  Charles  Seminary  and 
was  ordained  in  1915. 

His  service  to  St.  Joachim's  was  short,  but 
full.  It  was  Father  McNally  who  began  the 
rebuilding  of  the  rectory  at  Church  and 
Griscom  Sts.  He  died  on  Dec.  2,  1952,  before 
the  work  on  the  priests'  house  was  finished. 
Within  a  short  time.  Father  James  A. 
Donnelly,  a  West  Philadelphia  native  and 
also  a  graduate  of  St.  Charles  Seminary,  was 
named  pastor  of  St.  Joachim's. 

Father  Donnelly's  retum  as  pastor  to  St. 
Joachim's  was  a  happy  note,  but  it  lasted 
only  a  short  time.  He  died  July  17,  1954, 
after  a  three-week  illness.  He  was  59  years 
old. 

In  its  next  pastor.  St.  Joachim's  was 
blessed  with  a  priest  whose  piety  and  con- 
cern for  the  total  church  community  earned 
him  an  undying  respect  and  devotion. 
Father  Francis  A.  Pagan,  a  man  from  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  had  been  ordained  a  priest  in 
1924  by  Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty. 

In  June  of  1971.  St.  Joachim's  welcomed 
its  new  pastor.  Father  William  L.  Cotterall, 
a  West  Philadelphia  native  who  attended 
St.  Charles  Seminary  and  was  ordained 
June  7,  1941. 

Father  Pagan  remained  as  pastor  emeri- 
tus, providing  a  gentle  counsel  and  comfort 
to  the  parish  until  he  died  on  Oct.  13,  1972. 
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On  June  29.  1978,  the  Oblates  of  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales  were  given  the  responsibility  of 
administering  to  the  needs  of  the  parishion- 
ers of  St.  Joachim's.  Father  Anthony  F.  Sil- 
vestrl,  O.S.F.S..  was  appointed  pastor.  His 
assistants  were  Father  John  J.  Bradunas. 
O.S.F.S.,  and  Father  Francis  J.  McGuire, 
O.S.P.S.* 


HUGHES'  CRIME  BILL  CAN  MAKE 
A  DIFFERENCE 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

or  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  our  colleagues  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  support  a  bill  that  can 
significantly  reduce  the  rate  of  crime 
in  each  of  our  communities.  H.R.  4481. 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 
offers  this  Congress  its  best  chance  to 
make  a  difference  in  reversing  the 
steadily  increasing  rate  of  crime  that 
many  of  us  so  often  lament,  yet 
seldom  do  anything  about. 

This  legislation,  which  we  have  our 
colleague.  Bill  Hughes,  to  thank  for. 
would  provide  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  $170  million  in  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  to  combat  crime. 
These  funds  will  not  be  used  to  supply 
local  police  departments  with  exotic, 
expensive,  and  often  unneeded  equip- 
ment. It  will  not  fund  esoteric  psycho- 
logical studies  of  lefthanded  pickpock- 
ets. It  will  give  your  community  funds 
for  proven  programs  that  show  results 
in  reducing  crime. 

The  bill  will  limit  the  use  of  these 
grtints  to  the  following  categories: 

Community  anticrime  programs; 

Disruption  of  commerce  in  stolen 
goods  and  property; 

Arson; 

White  collar  crime,  organized  crime, 
and  public  corruption; 

Career  criminal  and  witness/victim 
programs;  and 

Several  other  areas  that  directly 
impact  on  reducing  crime. 

I  know,  from  speaking  with  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  my  own  area— 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands— that  this  bill 
would  be  a  tremendous  help  in  reduc- 
ing crime.  I  believe  that  if  my  col- 
leagues will  check  with  their  local 
police  officials  and  sheriffs  that  they 
would  find  as  widespread  support  for 
this  bill  as  I  did.* 


VOLUNTARY  HELP  FOR  10- YEAR- 
OLD  EXCEEDS  EXPECTATIONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  American  people  to  vol- 
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unteer  to  help  individuals  in  need  is 
again  demonstrated  by  an  event  in 
Scranton.  Pa.,  involving  Bobby,  a 
bright  and  enthusiastic  10-year-old 
who  is  a  victim  of  cerebral  palsy. 

The  story  of  Bobby  and  his  new 
footer  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Walsh,  has  been  told  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Joseph  X.  Flannery,  special 
writer  for  the  Scranton  Times,  who 
has  commented: 

My  instinct  when  I  approach  almost  any 
story  is  to  be  a  skeptic.  Accept  little  on  faith 
is  my  usual  journalistic  creed.  However,  I 
have  to  admit  that  all  my  cynicism  dissolved 
recently  when  I  met  Joseph  and  Catherine 
Walsh  and  heard  their  appeal  for  help. 

The  people,  organizations,  and  busi- 
nesses of  Scranton  have  set  an  exam- 
ple in  responding  voluntarily  to  help  a 
member  of  the  community,  and  their 
actions  warrant  wide  attention.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  that  the  following  ac- 
counts from  the  January  10,  17,  and  21 
editions  of  the  Scranton  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[Prom  the  Scranton  Times,  Jan.  10,  1982] 

Couple  With  Grown  Family  To  Adopt 

Handicapped  Boy 

(By  Joseph  X.  Flannery) 

Joseph  M.  and  Catherine  Walsh  have 
raised  their  family  of  four  children,  and  like 
most  grandparents  their  age  could  begin 
looking  forward  to  taking  things  a  little 
easier  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Instead,  they  are  taking  on  the  permanent 
job  of  raising  a  10-year-old  child  who  cannot 
talk,  walk  or  use  his  hands. 

Love  is  the  key  element  of  this  story  now 
unfolding  at  the  modest  Walsh  home  at  rear 
1320  Wyoming  Ave.  Unless  one  understainds 
that  love,  one  cannot  comprehend  why  the 
Walshes,  both  of  whom  are  51,  would  want 
to  adopt  Bobby,  a  quadriplegic  totally  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  his  every  need. 

Love  is  also  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Walsh 
has  begun  a  campaign  to  raise  the  $5,000 
needed  to  buy  Bobby  a  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic device  that  would  enable  him  to  dra- 
matically expand  his  already  surprising  abil- 
ity to  communicate  with  others. 

The  Walshes  figure  the  key  to  a  produc- 
tive life  for  Bobby  is  an  education.  But  with- 
out communication  skills,  his  education 
would  be  limited. 

Bobby,  despite  his  physical  handicaps,  is 
not  mentally  retarded  in  any  way.  A  happy 
and  amazingly  well-adjusted  child,  he  used  a 
very  fundamental  system  of  communicating 
to  learn  to  read  and  do  arithmetic  at  about 
a  third-grade  level. 

He  also  has  developed  some  physical  skills 
that  have  amazed  persons  who  had  said  the 
youth  would  be  immobile  the  rest  of  his  life. 
From  a  prone  position,  he  can  rise  to  a 
kneeling  position— a  feat  that  he  loves  to 
demonstrate  for  visitors.  Similarly,  he  has 
developed  some  hand  and  arm  control,  too. 
although  not  enough  to  change  his  legal 
classification  as  a  quadriplegic. 

The  Walshes  currently  are  Bobby's  foster 
parents  and  they  hope  to  formalize  his 
adoption  by  March. 

The  couple  points  out  the  youngster  has 
reached  the  limits  of  his  education  under 
his  present  system  of  communicating.  With 
the  new  device,  however,  they  say  he  might 
some  day  go  on  to  college. 

"This  new  machine  could  give  Bobby  a 
chance  to  develop  the  normal  mental  abili- 
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ties  God  gave  him,"  said  Mrs.  Walsh.  "The 
alternative  is  to  frustrate  him  forever,"  she 
added. 

The  machine  the  Walshes  are  planning  to 
buy  is  one  of  10  devices  now  being  manufac- 
tured by  Prentke  Romich  Co.,  a  firm  in 
Shreve,  Ohio,  that  has  a  division  specializ- 
ing in  equipment  for  handicapped  persons. 
Called  "Express  3,"  it  is  an  updated  version 
of  a  communications  machine  for  the  handi- 
capped that  the  company  has  been  produc- 
ing for  years. 

Bobby,  a  victim  of  cerebral  palsy  from 
birth,  was  an  infant  in  a  foundling  home 
when  the  Walsh  family  first  saw  him.  One 
of  the  Walsh  children,  Kathy,  was  a  volun- 
teer worker  at  the  home  and  she  fell  in  love 
with  the  tiny  tot.  In  time,  she  started  taking 
him  home  for  weekends— a  step  that  caused 
her  love  affair  with  Bobby  to  spread  to  her 
parents  and  three  brothers.  From  that  point 
on,  Bobby  has  been  part  of  their  family  life. 

The  child  spent  a  number  of  years  in  insti- 
tutions, with  the  Walshes  being  his  infor- 
mal "foster  family"  that  took  him  into  their 
home  for  weekends,  holidays  and  other  oc- 
casions. Finally.  16  months  ago,  the  Walsh 
couple  became  the  legal  foster  parents. 

"Soon  he  will  be  ours,"  Mrs.  Walsh  said  as 
Bobby— totally  aware  of  all  conversation 
around  him— jumped  up  and  down  from  his 
kneeling  position  to  express  his  joy  over  the 
prospect. 

Among  the  institutions  Bobby  has  stayed 
at  is  the  Home  of  the  Merciful  Saviour  for 
Crippled  Children  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
there  that  he  was  taught  how  to  communi- 
cate through  a  system  of  numbers,  letters 
and  words  that  appear  on  a  large  wooden 
tray  attached  to  his  wheelchair. 

However,  the  Walshes  and  those  working 
on  his  education  at  the  Northeast  Educa- 
tional Intermediate  Unit  orthopedic  class- 
room at  the  Easter  Seal  Building  on  Scran- 
ton-Carbondale  Highway.  Blakely,  feel  that 
he  has  reached  the  limits  of  learning  under 
his  present  communication  system  and  that 
the  new  machine,  "Express  3."  holds  the 
key  to  his  future  progress. 

Thus,  Mrs.  Walsh  is  busy  these  days  writ- 
ing letters  to  persons  and  organizations  that 
she  thinks  might  be  willing  to  contribute 
money  to  a  "Bobby  Fund"  to  buy  the  ma- 
chine that  would  enable  the  child— with  the 
movement  of  his  head— to  cause  letters, 
numbers,  words  and  even  sentences  to  be 
printed  and  vocalized  through  a  built-in 
tape  recorder. 

With  this  machine,  a  handicapped  person 
can  leam  to  conununicate  sufficiently  to 
absorb  as  much  knowledge  as  his  intelli- 
gence will  permit. 

"We  don't  know  how  far  Bobby  could 
progress,  but  we  want  him  to  have  the 
chance."  said  Mrs.  Walsh.  For  that  reason, 
she  said,  she  ia  forgetting  her  pride  and  beg- 
ging people  to  help. 

The  Walshes  cannot  do  it  themselves. 
They  are  a  family  of  modest  means  and 
barely  get  by  on  Mr.  Walsh's  job  at  McKin- 
ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

'But  I'm  going  to  get  this  money  for 
Bobby  if  I  have  to  go  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,"  Mrs.  Walsh  said. 

[From  the  Scranton  Times,  Jan.  17.  1982] 

Caring  Studint  Collects  $617  for  Bobby 
Fund 

(By  Joseph  X.  Flannery) 

Dave  Hollander,  the  19-year-old  college 
student  who  launched  a  one-person  cam- 
paign  last   week   to   raise   money   for   the 


Bobby  Fund,  concluded  his  efforts  with  a 
total  of  $617  collected. 

Hollander  solicited  the  money  to  help 
Joseph  M.  and  Catherine  Walsh,  rear  1320 
Wyoming  Ave.,  buy  a  special  electronic  ma- 
chine that  they  need  to  enable  their  foster 
child.  Bobby.  10.  to  communciate. 

Bobby,  a  victim  of  cerebral  palsy,  cannot 
speak,  walk  or  talk,  but  the  Walshes  are 
adopting  him  and  want  to  buy  the  $5,000 
machine  that  will  enable  him  to  "talk" 
through  movements  of  his  head  that  result 
in  words  and  sentences  to  be  printed  and 
verbalized. 

Hollander,  a  freshman  at  Keystone  Junior 
College,  read  about  Bobby  in  The  Sunday 
Times  and  decided  to  start  the  collection. 
Without  being  asked,  he  started  his  one- 
person  campaign  and  collected  the  $617. 
mainly  from  businesses  in  the  downtown 
area. 

On  his  final  day  of  collecting.  Hollander 
also  toured  City  Hall  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Mayor  James  Barrett  McNul- 
ty.  On  that  foray,  he  picked  up  $48. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  that  Hollander  col- 
lected, he  said  that  about  25  persons  also 
pledged  that  they  would  send  donations 
either  to  the  Walshes  or  to  the  Scranton 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  organization  which  has 
undertaken  to  sponsor  the  formal  fund 
drive. 

Donations  to  that  organization  can  be 
sent  in  care  of  the  Scranton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  where  the  Kiwanis 
office  is  located. 

[Prom  the  Scranton  Times.  Jan.  21,  1982] 

Pt;ND  Continues  To  Grow  To  Meet 

Bobby's  F\jture  Needs 

(By  Joseph  X.  Flannery) 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  Catherine 
Walsh  has  cried  a  lot. 

The  51 -year-old  grandmother  has  shed 
happy  tears,  however,  because  it  seems 
every  day  brings  her  more  good  news. 

Mrs.  Walsh  and  her  husband,  Joseph  M., 
of  rear  1320  Wyoming  Ave.,  are  the  foster 
parents  of  iO-yeai-old  Bobby,  a  cerebral 
palsy  victim  who  cannot  talk,  walk  or  use 
his  hands. 

Two  weeks  ago  today,  Mrs.  Walsh  said  she 
was  "scared  to  death  "  because  she  and  her 
husband  had  made  a  down-payment  on  a 
$5,000  machine  that  Bobby  needed  to  in- 
crease his  communicating  skills.  An  anony- 
mous donor  had  given  them  $500  to  order 
the  machine,  but  they  didn't  have  the 
slightest  idea  where  they  would  get  the  rest 
to  pay  for  it  when  it  arrives  in  March. 

It  was  then  that  The  Sunday  Times  told 
of  the  couple's  plans  to  legally  adopt  Bobby, 
making  him  their  lifetime  responsibility, 
and  of  their  problem  of  getting  money  to 
buy  the  expensive  electronic  device  that  the 
child  needs  for  his  future  education  and 
social  development. 

The  rest  is  a  matter  of  history.  In  two 
weeks,  over  $10,000  was  raised  by  many  per- 
sons for  the  Bobby  Fund  and  donations  still 
are  coming  into  the  Walsh  home  at  the  rate 
of  about  $200  a  day. 

This  is  not  "extra"  money,  however.  Wil- 
liam Nellis,  who  is  Scranton  Kiwanis  Club 
charity  chairman  and  head  of  its  Bobby 
Fund,  has  agreed  that  the  first  $5,000  in  do- 
nations will  be  usedHo  buy  Bobby's  commu- 
nications machine.  Then  the  balance  will  be 
put  in  trust  to  be  used  in  later  years  for 
Bobby's  needs. 

Over  the  past  two  weeks,  the  Walshes 
have  received  hundreds  of  notes  and  letters 
with  donations.  However,  one  that  was  re- 
ceived at  their  home  on  Friday  with  a  $50 
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donation  really  touched  the  emotions  of 
Mrs.  Walsh  and  caused  her  to  shed  a  few 
more  tears  of  happiness. 

It  was  from  a  woman  that  Mrs.  Walsh  as- 
sumes would  not  want  her  name  published. 
But  she  said  that  the  thoughts  in  it  were 
"so  beautiful"  that  she  wanted  to  share 
them  with  the  public. 

The  writer  described  herself  as  a  sister  of 
a  "special  person  "  who  also  is  named  Bobby 
and  who  has  suffered  from  a  neurological 
disease  that  has  baffled  medical  science  for 
most  of  his  23  years.  Now.  the  letter  adds, 
he  is  starting  to  show  some  improvement. 

The  letter  continued:  'God  is  answering 
our  many  prayers.  Now  this  contribution  is 
my  simple  way  of  saying  thanks.  I  give  it  in 
Jesus'  name. 

"I  believe  that  while  these  special  chil- 
dren' appear  very  unfortunate  to  us  who  are 
healthy,  they  do  have  a  special  mission  to 
carry  out.  They  are  like  angels  on  earth, 
touching  the  lives  of  many  persons. 

"I  will  pray  for  your  Bobby  and  for  his 
loved  ones.  God  bless  you." 

Mrs.  Walsh  said  that  only  persons  who  are 
close  to  handicapped  persons  and  love  them 
dearly  can  relate  to  each  other  the  way  the 
letter  writer  expressed  her  thoughts. 

"That's  exactly  how  we  feel  about  our 
Bobby, "  she  said,  adding:  "He  brings  joy 
into  every  life  he  touches." 

Donations  for  the  Bobby  Fund  are  being 
received  at  the  Walsh  home  in  care  of  the 
Scranton  Kiwanis  Club  at  the  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 

The  largest  donations  to  the  fund  to  date 
were  $2,400  from  the  workers  and  manage- 
ment of  McKirmey  Manfacturing  Co.  where 
Mr.  Walsh  is  employed:  $1,500  from  Scran- 
ton Kiwanis  Club  and  $500  each  from  local 
businessman  Ralph  Lomma  and  from  an  an- 
nonymous  donor.  In  addition.  Keystone 
Junior  College  student  Dave  Hollander  took 
up  a  collection  among  businessmen  that 
netted  over  $600:  Bell  Telephone  Co.  em- 
ployees raised  $500  with  luncheon  and  bake 
sale  and  county  government  workers  took 
up  a  collection  that  totaled  $500. 

Mrs.  Walsh  also  reported  that  the  Dun- 
more  Women's  Club  held  an  auction  at  a 
meeting  last  week  and  raised  $65,  with  the 
money  being  sent  by  Mary  Hiller,  and  the 
Greater  Green  Ridge  Neighbors,  represent- 
ed by  Brian  Qulnn,  sent  $50.  She  also  re- 
ported that  La  Pesta  Italiana,  the  organiza- 
tion which  holds  a  festival  every  year  at  the 
Couthouse  Square,  has  included  the  Bobby 
Fund  in  a  group  of  11  charities  which  have 
been  earmarked  for  donations  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  last  fall's  festival. 

Mrs.  Walsh  said  that  all  money  that  she  is 
receiving  is  being  turned  over  immediately 
to  Nellis,  the  Scranton  postmaster  who  de- 
posits it  in  the  special  bank  account  that 
has  already  been  set  up  In  Bobby's  name. 
"Donors  should  know  that  every  cent  that  is 
given  for  our  Bobby  will  be  used  to  meet  his 
special  needs, "  she  added.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  MY  FRIEND,  DICK 
BOLLING 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  writ- 
ing    of    Senate     Republican     Leader 
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Robert  A.  Taft.  said.  "Bob  Taft  never 
became  President  of  the  United 
States.  Therein  lies  his  personal  trage- 
dy, and  therein  lies  his  national  great- 
ness." As  a  Republican  Member  com- 
menting on  the  career  of  my  Demo- 
cratic friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  will  take  the  liberty  to  say, 
"Richard  Bolling  never  became 
Speaker  of  the  House.  It  might  be  for 
him  a  personal  disappointment,  but  it 
cannot  diminish  the  impact  he  has 
had  on  his  party  and  on  this  House. " 
Only  two  Members  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress (the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Whitten.  and  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Price),  have  served 
here  longer  than  Richard  Bolling's  17 
terms.  Early  in  this  career,  he  was  a 
protege  of  Sam  Raybum,  learning 
from  that  master  of  the  House  the  nu- 
ances of  leadership  and  legislative  pro- 
cedure. Named  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  1955,  Boiling  became  an  advo- 
cate of  reform  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  1961  effort  to  enlarge 
the  membership  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  make  it  a  more  hospitable 
forum  for  civil  rights  and  social  legis- 
lation. 

As  a  student  of  the  House  and 
author  of  two  acclaimed  studies  of  the 
Congress,  Richard  Bolling  helped  to 
set  the  agenda  for  the  era  of  legisla- 
tive reform  which  so  dominated  our 
attention  during  the  1970's.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees in  the  93rd  Congress,  he  has 
successful  in  bringing  about  substan- 
tial modernization  of  our  committee 
system.  He  played  a  key  role  from  his 
post  of  the  Hotise  Rules  Committee  in 
achieving  the  agreement  necessary  to 
gain  passage  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act. 

An  advocate  of  strong  party  leader- 
ship in  Congress.  Bolling.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  has 
sought  to  make  that  panel  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  his  party.  Although  we 
have  often  disagreed  over  partisan  and 
policy  issues,  one  can  only  have  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Dick  Boll- 
ing's zeal  and  dedication. 

Twice  in  his  career  Richard  Bolling 
has  sought  unsuccessfully  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  Democratic  floor  leader- 
ship. Five  years  ago,  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  post  of  Democractic  ma- 
jority leader.  He  was  defeated,  but 
only  after  the  closest  congressional 
leadership  election  for  either  party  in 
this  century.  That  was  surely  a  great 
disappointment  to  Richard  Bolling: 
but,  as  he  completes  his  distinguished 
congressonal  career,  Richard  Bolling 
should  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives-  has  been 
changed  decidedly  because  of  his  work 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  bear  his 
mark  far  into  the  future.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  House  these  20  years.* 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  NEEDED  TO 
CONTINUE  AID  TO  UNEM- 
PLOYED 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
very  near  future  this  House  will  con- 
sider House  Joint  Resolution  391, 
emergency  legislation  to  provide  $2.3 
billion  in  supplemental  appropriations 
to  aid  the  States  and  territories  in  con- 
tinuing unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  With  over  9  percent  of  our 
Nation's  workforce  unemployed,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  funds  we  provided 
last  summer  for  this  purpose  under 
Gramm-Latta  II,  have  run  out. 

This  legislation  would  provide: 

$1.9  billion  to  permit  the  Treasury  to 
make  advances  to  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  to  provide  states  with  resources  to  pay 
extended  benefits  to  unemployed  workers; 

$133  million  for  grants  to  states  to  cover 
higher  costs  of  processing  and  paying  an  in- 
creased number  of  unemployment  Insurance 
claims;  and 

$210  million  to  restore  financing  for  em- 
ployment security  agencies  to  provide  the 
staff  needed  to  help  the  unemployed  find 
Jobs  and  administer  the  requirement  that 
unemployment  compensation  recipients 
accept  suitable  Jobs  when  they  are  offered. 

In  my  own  district,  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands,  we  have  had  an  unusually 
high  level  of  unemployment,  ap- 
proaching seven  percent  of  the  work- 
force. Fortimately,  our  local  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  sufficient  fimds  at 
this  time  to  continue  its  services.  How- 
ever, should  our  economy  continue  Its 
present  decline  we  may  not  always  be 
in  such  an  enviable  position. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  and  urgently  needed  legislation.* 


REAGAN  S  PROPOSED  FAMILY 
PLANNING  REGULATIONS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  require  pa- 
rental notification  when  teenagers  are 
provided  with  prescription  birth  con- 
trol devices  would  thrust  government 
into  an  area  of  personal  privacy  where 
it  does  not  belong.  The  regulations 
would  also  place  in  needless  jeopardy 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  our 
Nation's  young  people  and  impose 
undue  stress  on  their  relationships 
with  their  families. 

I  believe  that  this  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  administration's  eagerness 
to  legislate  morality,  to  interfere  with 
personal  decisions  of  individuals,  and 
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to  inject  government  into  the  sensitive 
and  private  arena  of  family  life.  In- 
stead of  removing  government  from 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  protecting 
individual  rights,  the  administration 
seems  determined  to  tell  Americans 
just  how  they  must  live  their  lives. 
This  proposed  regulation  would  use. 
and  abuse,  government  authority  to 
require  codes  of  personal  conduct  on 
all  young  people  and  their  families, 
without  respect  for  their  individual 
circumstances  and  beliefs. 

Proposals  for  mandatory  parental 
notification  when  teenagers  use  con- 
traceptives have  been  rejected  by  the 
Congress  for  good  reason.  Teenage 
sexual  activity  and  family  planning 
are  sensitive  issues  that  are  better 
handled  on  an  individual  basis,  with- 
out rigid  rules.  Meaningful  family 
communication  and  strong  family  rela- 
tionships can  only  be  harmed  by  the 
administration's  prescriptions,  howev- 
er well  intended.  Because  of  the  deli- 
cate nature  of  this  issue.  Congress 
carefully  amended  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  last  year  to 
"encourage  family  participation"  to 
the  "greatest  extent  possible".  The 
drafters  of  this  proposed  regulation 
appear  to  have  ignored  congressional 
intent. 

The  proposed  rule  will  not  discour- 
age sexual  activity,  it  will  only  discour- 
age responsible  planning  of  that  activi- 
ty. It  will  result  in  more  unintended 
teenage  pregnancies  and  more  abor- 
tions. Tragedy  is  the  certain  conclu- 
sion. 

Teenage  pregnancy  is  already  an  epi- 
demic in  this  country.  A  staggering  1.2 
million  teenagers  become  pregnant 
each  year,  three  quarters  of  them  un- 
intentionally. For  most,  pregnancy  at 
an  early  age  brings  nothing  but  hard- 
ship and  heartache.  The  harsh  reality 
of  teenage  pregnancy  often  includes 
limited  employment  and  educational 
opportunities,  hasty  and  short-lived 
marriages,  welfare  dependence,  and 
great  health  risks.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  condemning  more  young 
people  to  face  this  unpromising 
future. 

Family  planning  activities  funded 
under  title  X  have  been  tremendously 
successful  in  helping  to  reduce  preg- 
nancy rates  among  sexually  active 
teenagers.  In  1979  alone,  more  than 
400,000  unintended  pregnancies  were 
averted  through  the  national  family 
planning  program.  Participation  in  the 
program  as  currently  structured  is 
high.  However,  a  recent  survey  re- 
vealed that  25  percent  of  teenagers 
currently  attending  family  planning 
clinics  would  stop  coming  if  their  par- 
ents were  to  be  notified.  But  only  2 
percent  of  these  young  adults  say  they 
will  forgo  sexual  activity. 

In  our  country,  the  availability  of 
family  planning  services  has  improved 
the  quality  of  human  life,  strength- 
ened family  relationships,  and  promot- 
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ed  personal  responsibility  and  choice. 
Let  us  not  deny  these  services  and 
their  valuable  benefits  to  our  youth  by 
implementing  this  ill-conceived  regula- 
tion. 

Last  Friday's  New  York  Times  print- 
ed an  editorial  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tion. I  would  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Squealing  on  Teenagers 

Sex  sells  jeans,  perfume  and  cars.  Con- 
versely, jeans,  perfume  and  cars  sell  sex. 
The  audience  at  a  raunchy  revue  is  not  ap- 
plauding the  costumes,  nor  do  wine  and 
cheese  attrauit  the  customers  to  the  kind  of 
party  that  sells  "marital  aids"  instead  of 
Tupperware.  The  pursuit  of  a  "good  sex 
life"  is  sanctioned  not  only  by  millions  of 
Americans  but  by  the  I.R.S.,  which  allows  a 
tax  deduction  for  sex  counseling.  This  is  life 
in  the  United  States. 

Now  imagine  a  place  in  which  no  one 
under  18  has  ever  seen  television,  movies, 
newspapers  or  magazines  ...  in  which  all 
parents  are  married,  in  perpetuity  and  in 
bliss  .  .  in  which  sexual  feelings  emerge  si- 
multaneously with  the  taking  of  wedding 
vows.  This  is  not  life  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  much  of  the  nation  prefers  to  treat  chil- 
dren as  if  it  were. 

The  need  for  that  pretense  is  understand- 
able. Most  parents  hope  their  children  will 
delay  sexual  activity  until  maturity;  many 
are  shattered  when  they  discover  otherwise. 
But  350,000  teen-agers  will  bear  children  out 
of  wedlock  in  1982.  Several  hundred  thou- 
sand others  will  undergo  abortions.  Some  of 
these  are  poor,  others  affluent:  all  have 
been  raised  in  a  time  of  sexual  revolution. 

Since  there  is  no  reason  to  think  this  revo- 
lution will  ever  be  wholly  reversed,  there  is 
a  national  responsibility  to  insure  that  it 
does  not  consume  children  and  adolescents. 

Ideally,  teen-agers  who  want  contracep- 
tive advice  will  feel  free  to  talk  to  their  par- 
ents first.  But  often  such  discussion  is  pain- 
ful, indeed  impossible.  Family  planning 
services  like  Planned  Parenthood  provide  a 
neutral  ground  in  which  to  talk,  and  to 
listen.  In  1979,  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Insti- 
tute estimates,  such  services  averted  some 
400,000  unintended  teen-age  pregnancies. 
They  might  have  averted  more  if  their  cli- 
ents had  come  sooner;  most  had  been  sexu- 
ally active  for  a  year. 

Now  the  Reagan  Administration  is  consid- 
ering a  law  to  force  subsidized  family  plan- 
ning agencies  to  notify  the  parents  when- 
ever teen-agers  under  18  seek  contraceptive 
drugs  and  devices.  Parents,  they  say,  should 
be  informed  about  prescriptions  that  affect 
their  children's  health. 

There  is  no  contraceptive,  however,  that 
affects  an  adolescent's  health  as  adversely 
as  pregnancy.  Teen-agers  are  five  times  as 
apt  to  die  of  pregnancy-related  causes  as 
from  using  the  pill.  (They  are  also  at  the 
least  risk  of  any  age  group  from  the  pill.) 
Nor  is  there  anything  more  likely  to  drive 
teen-agers  away  from  a  family-planning 
agency  than  the  knowledge  that  it  is  re- 
quired to  squeal  on  them. 

Most  agencies  do  in  fact  encourage  young- 
sters to  tell  their  families  about  the  clinic 
visits,  and  a  majority  of  the  teen-agers  do 
so.  But  a  recent  study  by  the  Guttmacher 
Institute  found  that  a  fourth  of  them  would 
stop  applying  for  prescription  contracep- 
tives if  their  parents  had  to  be  notified. 
Only  2  percent  said  they  would  stop  sexual 
activity. 
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Thoughtful  parents  have  to  be  saddened 
by  the  precocity  of  adolescent  sexual  behav- 
ior. But  what  is  that  sadness  compared  with 
the  tragedy  of  a  child  propelled  to  child- 
birth or  abortion  by  Government  interfer- 
ence in  the  counseling  program?  Weigh 
these  alternatives  and  see  why  the  oest, 
most  loving  action  a  parent  can  take  is  to 
tell  the  Government  to  butt  out.« 


HOLD  THE  LINE  ON  COAL 
R.  &  D.  CUTS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposed  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  for  the  fossil  energy  re- 
search and  development  program,  only 
$106.9  million  is  being  allocated  with 
$91  million  of  this  sum  for  coal  tech- 
nology development.  Last  year,  the 
Congress  appropriated  $416.9  million 
for  fossil  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  which  was  already  a 
drastic  reduction  from  fiscal  year 
1981's  level  of  $1,134  billion. 

The  reason  given  for  these  reduc- 
tions is  that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  support  only  long-term,  high- 
risk  technology  activities.  Pitting  this 
description  appears  to  be  nuclear  tech- 
nologies. The  President's  proposed 
budget  for  nuclear  fission  and  nuclear 
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fusion  accounts  for  87  percent  of  the 
total  energy  technology  budget  with 
$1.4  billion  slated  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Last  year,  when  this  administra- 
tion's favoritism  toward  nuclear 
energy  became  apparent,  I  stated  that 
synthetic  fuels  development  fit  into 
the  I»resident's  definition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  in  energy  re- 
search and  development.  Judging  from 
the  state  of  the  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try today,  the  private  sector  certainly 
does  not  seem  capable  of  developing 
these  technologies  without  Federal 
support.  With  the  decline  of  this  in- 
dustry, America  is  losing  another  op- 
portunity to  reduce  its  dependency  on 
foreign  oil. 

But  surely,  it  would  seem  the  admin- 
istration would  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  basic  coal  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  consideration  of  the  abun- 
dant reserves  of  coal  with  which  this 
country  is  blessed,  it  would  seem  pru- 
dent to  make  every  effort  to  facilitate 
technologies  to  bum  it  in  the  cleanest 
way  possible.  While  many  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  engage  in  such  research, 
they  can  never  bring  new  technologies 
to  the  commercial  stage  because  the 
Federal  Government  is  constantly 
changing  the  rules  of  the  game. 

It  takes  about  a  10-year  payback 
period  before  an  investment  in  energy 
research  and  development  will  be  prof- 
itable. Yet,  the  Clean  Air  Act  can 
change  every  4  years  or  so  and  imder 
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these  circumstances,  the  private  sector 
is  never  certain  which  technology  will 
be  required.  For  example,  when  the 
1977  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  were 
enacted,  they  favored  rigid  discharge 
electrodes  and  fabric  filters,  eliminat- 
ing the  previous  use  of  weighted  wire 
precipitators.  Then,  in  1979,  another 
technology  was  eliminated  when  EPA 
determined  that  spray  dryers  should 
be  used  to  control  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions, making  this  technology  more 
competitive  than  wet  scrubbers.  Thus, 
the  Federal  Government  actually  dis- 
courages private  investment  in  coal  re- 
search and  development  and  there- 
fore, must  take  up  the  slack. 

One  impact  of  reduced  coal  technol- 
ogy funding  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  concerns  uni- 
versity programs.  In  a  recent  letter 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Dayne  Aldridge,  di- 
rector of  West  Virginia  University's 
Energy  Research  Center,  he  stated 
that— 

If  all  DOE  funding  were  eliminated  from 
our  fiscal  year  1981  effort,  support  would  be 
almost  halved.  Most  affected  would  be 
projects  in  fluidized  bed  combustion,  oil  and 
gas  and  coal  characterization.  I  estimate 
that  140  less  graduate  students  would  have 
been  supported.  This  translates  to  50  to  75 
less  masters  and  doctoral  graduates  per  year 
in  areas  critical  to  coal. 

Following  is  a  table  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Aldridge  showing  the  effect  of 
DOE  funding  on  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity's energy  research  programs: 


EFFECT  OF  DOE  FUNDING  ON  WVU  ENERGY  RESEARCH  PROGRAM-BASED  ON  ACTIVITY  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 


Statt 


Cul  conversion  and  uttotm _ _ _ 

Coal  mining  and  proctssng 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas._ i,     ,  ^  ________ 

Base  research "" 

Alternative  energy  sources,  conservation  and  educitlM .     

Other     „.., '~  ;;"'" 

Energy-related  health  research     .^ "  

Reclamation  and  pollution  -       -.-.-■■■■■■- 

Policy  economic  and  social  issues . '"""""""" 

Energy  research  and  dewkipment : „-__„ Z '.'.'.'..     .  """" 

Administration  ~~~™^.. !.!.!.!.1!£ZI 

Energy  transoortation  and  transmissm ^,  ZZ~. 

Total „__ . 

I  Most  of  these  funds  come  from  DOE  Iwt  "mss  through'  a  State  agency  such  as  the  fuel  and  energy  office 
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1,114.711     '1.121.616      11,282,021       6J44,075       1,195.672      14.714.090 


MAJ.  GEN.  ROLAND  DEL  MAR 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OF  PUERTO  Rico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  loss  that  I  an- 
nounce to  my  esteemed  colleagues  the 
death,  in  Washington,  D.C.  at  the  age 
of  73  of  Maj.  Gen.  Roland  Haddaway 
del  Mar,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  a  native 
of  Attica,  Ind.,  brought-up  in  Win- 
netka.  111.,  who  was  much  loved,  ad- 


mired, and  respected  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  community. 

He  served  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II  and  later  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Japan. 

He  also  served  in  Korea,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Puerto  Rico.  He  retired  in 
1966  and  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
and  the  Bronze  Star  during  his  mili- 
tary career. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  this 
soldier  and  statesman  brie.^y  here  in 
Washington  some  time  ago.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  many  virtues— 


not  the  least  of  which  was  his  innate 
ability  to  make  friends. 

He  came  to  Puerto  Rico  in  May  1961 
as  Commander  of  the  Antilles  Com- 
mand, U.S.  Army,  Caribbean,  and 
stayed  until  April  1963.  During  that 
short  time  he  established  excellent  re- 
lations with  the  local  community. 

One  of  his  first  actions  was  to  learn 
Spanish,  which  he  spoke  fluently.  He 
frequently  visited  remote  parts  of  the 
island,  not  only  for  official  inspection 
missions,  but  also  for  personal  enjoy- 
ment and  for  speaking  engagements 
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before  different  military  and  civilian 
groups. 

During  his  tour  of  duty  in  the  Antil- 
les he  was  named  "Commonwealth 
Boss  of  the  Year"  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
Secretaries  Association;  and  "Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Public  Relations  So- 
ciety of  Puerto  Rico,  for  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  that  field.  He  was 
also  awarded  the  Puerto  Rico  National 
Guard  Distinguished  Service  Medal  in 
recognition  of  his  constant  support  of 
the  PRARNG.  Finally,  it  was  also 
while  commanding  the  Headquarters 
Antilles  Command— with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general— that  he  received  his 
promotion  to  major  general  in  August 
1962. 

As  a  result  of  this  promotion  he  was 
reassigned  to  Fort  McNair,  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  as  the  Director  of  the 
Inter  American  Defense  College. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital.  General  del 
Mar  kept  in  close  contact  with  the 
Puerto  Rican  social,  cultural,  and  civic 
groups,  never  missing  the  occasion  to 
attend  their  many  activities.  Both  the 
General  and  Mrs.  (Elizabeth)  del  Mar 
became  immensely  popular  and  well 
loved  in  those  circles.  As  a  philanthro- 
pist, he  never  forgot  Puerto  Rico. 
Through  the  Del  Mar  Foundation,  left 
by  his  father  the  late  Charles  del  Mar. 
every  year  at  Christmas  time  the  Gen- 
eral sent  donations  to  different  chari- 
table and  humanitarian  groups  on  the 
Island. 

This  man.  who  learned  to  enjoy  the 
best  of  two  cultures,  was  buried  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  his  daugh- 
ter Maureen  Braddock.  of  Alexandria, 
and  a  grandson.* 
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RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE  AN 
ABORTION 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOIS  GRAFF 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  be  selected  to  the  all-Ohio  School 
Board,  an  individual  must  have  proved 
outstanding  service  and  dedication  to 
the  schools  and  youth  of  our  State. 
Lois  M.  Graff,  a  mother  of  three  as 
well  as  a  professor  at  Baldwin- Wallace 
College,  is  such  a  person.  Recently  it 
was  announced  that  she  will  represent 
the  northeast  Ohio  region. 

Twice  President  of  the  Parma 
School  Board  in  the  last  11  years,  Mrs. 
Graff's  accomplishments  also  include 
being  a  certified  public  accountant  and 
providing  invaluable  expertise  in  de- 
veloping the  first  5-year  financial  and 
educational  plans  of  the  board. 

I  salute  the  Ohio  School  Board  for 
picking  a  woman  as  deserving  as  Mrs. 
Graff  for  this  honor.* 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  9,  1982 
9  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mrs.  William  Hart  from  Elk  Mountain, 
Wyo.,  sent  me  a  speech  her  youngest 
daughter,  Heidi,  age  17.  gave  in  a  com- 
petition in  Wyoming. 

It  is  a  speech  advocating  women's 
right  to  choose  an  abortion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it.  It  is 
young  women  like  Heidi  Hart  that  will 
have  to  bear  the  consequences  on  any 
restrictions  of  the  availability  of  abor- 
tions. If  legislation  is  passed  that 
makes  abortions  illegal,  then  Heidi 
and  her  generation  will  have  to  live 
out  the  nightmare  of  back  alley  abor- 
tions that  today  they  only  read  about 
in  stories  of  "way  back  when." 
Pro- Abortion 
•I  cannot  understand  the  new  view  that 
life  begins  at  conception.  If  this  is 
true.  •  •  *  why  is  it  not  customary  to  hold 
religious  rites  for  a  dead  fetus  after  a  mis- 
carriage? Why  only  after  birth?  It  is  obvi- 
ously a  concept  trumped  up  to  add  right- 
eous clout  to  the  arguments  of  anti-abor- 
tionists." 

This  is  the  view  held  by  Katherine  Hep- 
bum  and  me.  I  feel  abortion  should  remain 
legal  in  aD  aspects,  and  especially  those 
cases  involving  rape,  possible  death  of  the 
woman,  teen-age  pregnancies  and  incest. 

Imagine  this:  A  woman  walking  home  is 
attacked  ard  raped.  Because  of  this  viola- 
tion of  her  body,  she  is  impregnated.  She 
has  probably  also  been  mentally  harmed  by 
this  experience.  Why  should  she  be  harmed 
more,  laossibly  irrevocably,  by  having  to 
carry  this  child  given  to  her  by  a  criminal 
who  took  her  by  force?  Wouldn't  it  be 
better  to  save  this  woman's  sanity  than  to 
save  the  child  that  is  not  wanted?  If  she  did 
have  this  child,  it  could  end  up  a  criminal 
just  like  its  father.  Or  worse,  it  could  end  up 
mentally  sick  because  of  the  stress  the 
mother  had  to  go  through  during  the  preg- 
nancy. This  child  could  also  end  up  going 
from  foster  home  to  foster  home  all 
through  its  adolescent  life.  Wouldn't  it  be 
better  to  save  this  child  from  this  hell? 

Most  people  condone  abortion  in  cases  in- 
volving possible  death  of  the  woman  but 
why  can't  they  condone  it  in  other  cases? 
I'll  tell  you  why!!  Anti-abortionists  say  that 
abortion  violates  some  age-old  and  God- 
given  law.  They  say  this  to  scare  women  and 
harass  legislators.  But  with  one  look  at  the 
history  books  shows  you  that  they  are 
either  lying  or  are  terribly  misled  with  their 
views. 

Until  100  years  ago  no  one  punished  abor- 
tion in  the  early  stages  of  the  pregnancy— 
not  even  the  Catholics  punished  it!!  Law- 
rence Lader  made  the  statement  in  "Abor- 
tion" that  "the  Greek  city  states  and  an- 
cient Rome,  the  foundations  of  western  civi- 
lization, made  abortion  the  basis  of  a  well- 
ordered  population  policy." 

The  Christian  church  gave  the  fetus  a 
soul,  and  after  18  centuries  of  debate  the 
church  took  the  conveniently  loose  view 
that  the  fetus  became  animated  by  the  ra- 
tional soul,  and  abortion  became  a  crime 
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after  only  40  days  for  a  boy,  and  80  days  for 
a  girl.  One  problem  with  this  is  that  no 
method  of  sex  determination  was  given. 

English  common  law  was  fairly  tolerant  of 
abortion  up  until  the  mother  feels  the  fetus 
move  which  usually  happens  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  months.  In  the  U.S.  for  a 
long  time,  the  common  law  inherited  from 
England  protected  the  right  of  abortion  in 
the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 

Then,  in  1869  Pope  Pius  IX  eliminated  the 
distinction  between  an  animated  and  nonan- 
imated  fetus.  Since  then,  the  Catholic 
church  has  called  all  abortion  murder  and 
punished  it  severely.  Anti-abortion  laws 
were  passed  in  1803  in  England.  Then,  in 
1821,  Connecticut  punished  abortion  of  a 
fetus  by  poison  after  the  fetus  had  quick- 
ened. A  succession  of  laws  soon  followed 
which  peaked  around  1860  in  outlawing  all 
abortions  except  one  needed  to  save  the 
mother. 

There  were  three  main  reasons  abortion 
suddenly  became  a  crime.  The  first  was  logi- 
cal: abortion  was  a  dangerous  operation  be- 
cause of  poor  conditions  and  crude  methods. 
The  second  wasn't  quite  as  good:  as  biolo- 
gists began  to  better  understand  conception, 
women  began  to  use  better  contraceptives. 
Many  countries  looked  down  on  this  as  they 
needed  a  higher  population  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  workers  in  factories  and  on 
farms.  The  third  reason  is  the  most  danger- 
ous: it  is  the  idea  that  sex  for  pleasure  is 
bad,  and  that  pregnancy  is  the  punishment 
for  pleasure. 

This  last  reason  is  rather  chauvinistic  and 
discriminating.  Why  should  the  woman  be 
punished  alone?  What  about  the  man  who 
had  the  pleasure  with  the  woman?  Why 
isn't  he  mentioned?  People  talk  as  if  it  was 
all  the  woman's  fault,  but  as  the  saying 
goes,  "it  takes  two  to  tango." 

Finally  in  1913,  the  Supreme  Court  took  a 
step  toward  legalizing  abortion.  The  Court 
now  affirms  that  the  "right  of  privacy 
founded  in  the  14th  Amendment's  concept 
of  personal  liberty  ...  is  broad  enough  to 
encompass  a  woman's  decision  whether  or 
not  to  terminate  her  pregnancy. "  The  Court 
held  that  up  to  the  first  trimester  of  preg- 
nancy, the  decision  to  have  an  abortion  may 
be  made  solely  by  the  woman  and  her 
doctor.  After  the  end  of  the  first  trimester, 
the  states  power  to  regulate  abortion  is  lim- 
ited to  the  establishment  of  rules  governing 
where  and  by  whom  an  abortion  may  be 
performed.  "It  is  only  after  the  fetus  has 
reached  a  point  of  viability  that  the  state 
may  go  so  far  as  proscribing  abortion  except 
when  necessary  to  save  the  mother's  life  or 
health." 

Now  legislators  are  trying  to  overrule  this 
court  decision.  Anti-abortionists  say  that 
"abortion  violates  the  sacredness  of  human 
life. "  The  legislators  are  being  pushed  to 
gain  what  they,  the  anti-abortionists,  want. 
Do  you  realize  how  many  anti-abortionists 
are  men?  What  do  men  know  about  unwant- 
ed pregnancy?  Have  you  known  of  any  preg- 
nant men?  I  haven't.  So  how  do  they  know 
what  it's  like  to  have  an  unwanted  child? 

One  aspect  of  illegal  abortions  I  don't 
think  many  people  are  looking  at  is  the  in- 
crease of  criminals.  Those  women  who  get 
abortions  and  those  doctors  who  perform 
the  abortions  are  murderers  thus  making 
for  more  criminals  in  our  court  and  prison 
systems  if  these  people  are  charged  and  con- 
victed of  their  crimes. 

Another  aspect  is  the  increased  number  of 
"back-alley"  abortions.  These  can  be  done 
by  various  people  and  I  will  tell  you  of 
three. 
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The  first  person  is  the  "quack"  doctor 
who  can't  do  an  operation  right.  He  might 
do  the  abortion  right,  or  he  could  tear  up 
the  woman's  insides,  perhaps  ruining  her 
chances  of  having  a  wanted  child  later  on. 
Or  he  might  end  up  mutilating  both  mother 
and  child. 

The  second  person  is  the  mother  herself 
doing  the  abortion.  This  has  been  done  by 
many  teen-age  girls  in  high  school.  There 
was  even  one  case  of  a  high  school's  sewer 
being  plugged  up.  When  they  pumped  out 
the  item  that  was  plugging  up  the  lines, 
they  found  a  few  dead,  aborted  babies.  Sick- 
ening, isn't  it!?!  Yet  this  could  begin  again  if 
abortion  is  made  illegal.  Some  adult  women 
have  given  themselves  abortions.  One  such 
woman  died  because  she  bled  to  death  after 
she  cut  open  her  stomach  to  take  out  the 
baby.  Is  this  what  you  want?  Women  killing 
themselves  because  of  an  unwanted  child? 
It's  not  right!!!  Abortion  should  be  kept 
legal  to  save  the  women  instead  of  them 
killing  themselves!!! 

The  third  person  could  be  the  woman's 
boyfriend.  He  might  do  the  abortion  right, 
but  how  many  women  have  skilled  surgeons 
for  boyfriends?  He  could  also  end  up  killing 
both  the  woman  and  the  child  making  for 
two  possible  counts  of  murder. 

Maybe  we  should  all  sit  back  and  rational- 
ly look  at  all  aspects  of  abortion.  There 
could  be  some  compromise  that  both  sides 
could  reach.  I,  however,  would  still  be  for 
abortion  in  all  aspects  no  matter  what! 
Abortion  should  be  kept  legal  and  a 
woman's  right  to  control  her  body.  Just 
think  of  all  the  women  dying  because  of 
self-inflicted  abortions  or  abortions  done  by 
unskilled  people.  Do  you  want  this?  Is  this 
what  the  world  would  be  like?  I  think  abor- 
tion would  stay  legal  and  that  people  should 
leave  the  government  alone  so  they  can 
work  on  more  important  things.* 


THE  AGONIES  OF  IRELAND: 
WHO  MAKE  UP  THE  IRA 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

*  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  the  continuing 
series  of  articles  published  late  last 
year  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
"The  Agonies  of  Ireland." 

Again,  I  share  your  view  that  this 
series  prepared  by  that  very  distin- 
guished newspaper  does  give  the 
American  reader  a  balanced  and  accu- 
rate understanding  of  the  problem  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Dec.  11. 

1981] 

Agonies  of  Ireland:  Who  Make  Up  the 

IRA? 

(By  Michael  Pakenham) 

"I  was  bom  in  the  Bogside.  .  .  .  Always, 

we've  got  the  tall  ^nd  of  everything.  ...  I 

am  at  least  2.400  years  old.  The  British 

must  leave.  There'll  be  no  consummation  of 

the  marriage  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 

as  long  as  the  British  are  here." 

That  is  the  voice  of  a  youth  worker, 
father  of  a  large  family.  Among  his  older 
children  are  a  lawyer  and  other  profession- 
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als.  The  Bogside.  where  his  home  is,  is  a 
sprawling  area  of  mostly  public  housing, 
comfortable  and  solid  by  the  standards  of 
American  areas  of  comparable  poverty. 

It  is  the  largest  and  most  turbulent 
Catholic  residential  area  of  the  ancient  city 
which  Catholics  call  Derry  and  Protestants, 
the  government  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
road  maps  call  Londonderry— and  have  for 
more  than  300  years.  In  Derry.  unemploy- 
ment is  33  percent  among  males.  17  percent 
among  females. 

He  is  a  practical  man.  a  prudent  and 
loving  one.  He  is  careful  to  tell  a  visitor  that 
he  is  opposed  to  violence,  to  killing,  and 
thus  to  the  actions  of  the  Provisional  Irish 
Republican  Army.  (Though  technically 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  PIRA,  since 
there  is  really  no  "Official "  IRA  anymore,  it 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  IRA  and  is 
called  "Provos  "  and  "Provisionals"  by  both 
friends  and  foes.)  He  is  a  man  of  dignity, 
with  a  job  and  his  freedom  in  jeopardy 
should  he  declare  himself  to  be  with  the 
IRA,  which  he  does  not. 

If  an  outsider  is  prudent  and  curious  and 
will  deal  with  the  carefully  coded  legalisms 
which  stand  between  explanation  and  con- 
fession, active  members  and  leaders  of  the 
IRA  are  accessible  in  Northem  Ireland,  and 
eager  to  talk.  Altogether  there  are,  by  gov- 
ernment estimates,  600  of  them:  by  more 
generous  assessments,  perhaps  2,000.  But 
what  is  more  revealing  than  their  carefully 
considered  statements  is  where  they  come 
from  and  why  they  come.  It  is  that  well- 
spring  of  rage  which  the  youth  worker 
speaks  of: 

"The  problem  of  the  Catholic  population 
of  Northem  Ireland  is  that  of  knowing  the 
British  must  go  but  still  saying:  Oh,  what 
will  happen  if  they  go?'  I  believe  that  the 
acceptance  of  responsibility  is  the  only 
avenue  to  growth,  personal  or  communal. 
•  •  •  We've  got  to  go  through  an  agony  of 
rebirth." 

Since  the  Catholic  civil  rights  movement 
began  in  1968,  he  tells  his  visitor,  he  has 
been  arrested  30  times  by  the  police,  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  (RUC),  or  by  the 
British  army.  He  has  been  knocked  uncon- 
scious and  hospitalized  twice.  In  Derry 
today,  the  RUC  has  substantially  replaced 
the  British  army  as  the  main  policing  force, 
and  the  RUC's  three  top  officials  there  are 
Catholic.  That,  he  says,  has  not  changed 
anything  very  much. 

In  the  1950s,  when  he  was  young,  he  re- 
lates, he  helped  form  the  first  credit  union 
in  Northem  Ireland. 

"We  had  no  hope,  no  vision.  The  Catholic 
politicians  had  accepted  their  subservient 
roles.  We  all  felt  powerless.  Individually, 
people  had  no  say.  With  the  credit  union, 
we  felt  we  should  build  our  own  houses  and 
create  our  own  Jobs,  and  not  be  subservi- 
ent." 

As  he  talked,  he  brought  in  tea  and  little 
sweet  biscuits  and  worked  with  his  hands  at 
the  muscles  of  his  lower  back,  now  always 
painful,  he  says,  since  a  day  troops  attacked 
a  demonstration  he  was  marching  in. 

"Before  free  [secondary]  education  in 
1947.  very  few  Catholics  became  educated, " 
he  said,  making  a  case  that  the  Provo  move- 
ment is  a  new  and  modem  thing.  "Then  a 
cultural  matrix  began  to  be  formed.  It  failed 
as  a  civil  rights  movement.  Idealism  Is  a 
very  narrow  plateau.  Attempts  to  Imple- 
ment reforms  which  could  have  happened  in 
hours  took  months.  Denial  of  civil  righu 
was  a  smokescreen  over  the  real  objectives 
of  the  Protestants  with  wealth  and  power- 
to  hold  on  to  power." 
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Today,  he  works  in  a  youth  program,  paid, 
he  knows,  by  tax  monies  of  which  more 
come  from  England  than  from  Northem 
Ireland. 

The  British  must  pay,  so  long  as  they're 
here.  The  kids  are  the  only  hope. "  He 
speaks,  with  what  he  believes  is  dispassion- 
ate conviction,  of  the  inevitability  of  the 
movement  among  those  youths,  and  of  its 
perils:  "The  kids  are  politically  sophisticat- 
ed. They  learn  quickly  how  to  manipulate 
the  British  soldier  on  the  street.  But  that's 
a  dead  end.  And  the  tragedy  of  that  is  that 
an  important,  visionary  political  conscious- 
ness can  die  with  that  and  nothing  more. " 

It  is  clear  that  to  him  that  would  be  a 
grave  loss.  It  also  Is  clear,  he  says,  that 
there  is  much  to  keep  the  vision  alive: 
"Here,  theres  a  great  deal  of  meaningless- 
ness  in  unemployment.  But  every  kid 
around  here  is  going  to  be  part  of  the  revo- 
lution, if  for  nothing  else  than  not  to  have 
to  say  in  the  future  I  wasn't  part  of  it.'  This 
is  the  last  battle  of  Irish  independence.  No 
family  here  could  put  its  hands  on  its  heart 
and  say  my  kid  is  not  a  part  of  the  IRA." 

There  are  other  voices.  There  are  478.000 
Catholics  in  Northem  Ireland,  most  of  them 
polarized  against  their  more  than  one  mil- 
lion Protestant  neighbors.  No  one  can  say 
how  many  share  the  vision  of  that  Derry 
youth  worker.  For  many,  it  is  dangerous  to 
speak.  For  others,  it  is  too  painful.  For 
many  more,  not  on  a  breaking  edge  of  the 
conflict  like  Derrys  Bogside.  life  simply 
goes  on.  and  living  can  be  pleasant  and  pros- 
perous. 

It  is  clear  not  every  Catholic  agrees.  The 
voices  of  Belfast,  which  with  a  population  of 
417,000  (Derrys  is  85,000),  is  the  largest  city 
in  Northem  Ireland,  are  different.  There, 
among  bomb-scarred,  stone-shattered,  graf- 
fiti-smeared, brick  rowhouse  Catholic  neigh- 
borhoods—many mere  yards  from  Protes- 
tant areas  distinguished  only  by  the  words 
of  the  slogans  on  the  walls— there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  and  intensities  of  bittemess,  of 
fear  and  yeamlng.  There  are  poor  Protes- 
tanU,  more  in  Belfast  than  anywhere  else  in 
Northem  Ireland.  But  there  also  is  far  more 
evidence  there  of  the  Protestant  economic 
advantage  under  which  Catholics  historical- 
ly have  been  denied  equal  access  to  prosperi- 
ty—and still  are. 

In  Belfast  also,  claiming  to  speak  for  the 
great  majority  of  Catholics,  there  are  men 
like  Gerry  Fitt.  He  is  a  native  of  Belfast,  in 
his  own  words,  a  "'working  class  socialist " 
for  his  entire  adult  life,  and  one  of  the  two 
Catholic  members  of  the  London  Parlia- 
ment from  Northem  Ireland  (the  other  10 
are  Protestants). 

Gerry  Fitt  has  won  elections  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  lives  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  was  bom,  on  the  Antrim  road.  His 
house  Is  scarred  by  a  dozen  years  of  attacks. 
Its  tiny,  concrete  back  yard  Is  protected 
from  bombs  by  a  sloping  screen  of  steel 
mesh.  Standing  beneath  It,  he  says: 

"This  house  had  been  under  attack  from 
Loyalists  (Protestant  militants)  In  1968  and 
"69.  But  then  when  the  Provos  began  their 
shooting  war,  I  was  equally  opposed  to 
them.  ...  I  believe  they  cannot  unite  Ire- 
land by  this  campaign.  I  believe  that  they 
have  shamed  Ireland  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  because  of  the  atrocious,  vicious  mur- 
ders theyve  carried  out  In  the  name  of  Ire- 
land. They"ve  brought  devastAtlng  tragedy 
Into  the  lives  of  many,  many  people. 

"I  myself  have  carried  nearly  a  hundred 
coffins  to  various  graveyards  throughout 
Northem  Ireland,  victims  of  the  IRA  and 
the  Protestant  paramilitaries.  I  make  no  dis- 
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tinction. ...  I  can  speak  of  the  IRA  because 
I  am  a  Catholic  myself,  and  I  want  to  see  a 
united  Ireland,  and  it  Is  they  I  am  bitterly 
opposed  to  because  they  have  put  off  the 
day  when  a  united  Ireland  could  have  been 
foreseen. .  .  . 

"The  first  British  soldier  ever  to  be  shot 
dead  [on  Feb.  6.  19711  was  shot  Just  up  the 
road  there.  Gimner  Robert  Curtis.  I  heard 
the  shot  that  killed  him.  I  came  out  and  de- 
noimced  that  killing  ...  all  the  murders, 
whether  it  be  the  Proves  or  the  LoyalisU  or 
anyone  else.  I  sent  four  wreaths  out  to 
people  last  week.  I've  got  a  nmnlng  account 
with  a  florist  to  send  wreaths  to  people  who 
have  been  murdered.  .  .  .  It's  a  hell  of  a  sad 
commentry,  you  know,  to  have  a  running  ac- 
count." 

But,  surely.  Gerry  Pitt  was  asked,  the  IRA 
are  socialists,  as  is  he? 

"They're  not  socialists  at  all.  though 
sometimes  they  would  claim  to  be.  They're 
fascists." 

And,  he  was  asked,  what  if  the  Provision- 
als' dream  of  a  swift  British  withdrawal  of 
forces  were  achieved? 

"The  Catholics  in  Belfast  would  be  mur- 
dered. ...  If  you  live  In  Derry  or  Strabane. 
it's  very  easy  to  get  up  and  say,  'Brits  out! 
BrlU  out!'  If  there's  any  kind  of  trouble  you 
can  run  over  the  border.  But  if  you  live 
where  I'm  living,  you're  caught.  The  Catho- 
lics would  get  slaughtered  in  Belfast.  It 
would  be  a  whole  holocaust."  (Belfast  is 
more  than  an  hour's  hard  drive  from  the 
border.) 

So  Oerry  Pitt.  M.P..  believes  in  carrying 
coffins,  sending  wreaths  and  pleading.  He 
believes  fervently  in  gradualism,  in  bringing 
the  two  communities  of  Northern  Ireland 
together,  and  together  with  the  Irish  Re- 
public, by  painstaking  economic  and  legal 
and  institutional  means.  In  that,  he  be- 
lieves, the  bitterest  enemy  of  Irish  unifica- 
tion, Irish  dignity  and  human  survival  Is  the 
IRA.  And  in  that,  the  supporters  of  the  IRA 
believe  him  to  be  more  the  enemy  perhaps 
than  the  British— if  there  is  a  difference. 

In  Derry.  a  mother  with  two  sons  in 
prison  for  membership  in  the  IRA  and  al- 
leged acts  of  terrorism  speaks  of  Gerry  Pitt 
with  scorn  that  strains  her  loving  nature. 
'So  long  as  the  Protestants  have  the  British 
Army  at  their  backs,"  she  says,  speaking 
specifically  of  Mr.  Pitt's  position,  "they'll 
never  change.  The  British  established  a  de- 
pendency among  many  Catholics,  as  well  as 
Protestants.  It's  a  total  dependency,  a  sub- 
servience. That's  Gerry's  problem.  To  break 
away  from  it  would  be  fairly  tough.  But 
then  we're  talking  about  the  birth  of  a  new 
country.  Things  would  be  at  the  melting 
point." 

One  of  her  sons,  younger  than  the  two  In 
prison,  joins  In  the  conversation.  He  too  is 
warm,  and  astronishlngly  mature  and  in- 
formed for  a  teenager.  He  doesn't  agree 
with  everything  his  mother  says,  and  shows 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  differences. 
On  one  thing  they  agree,  and  need  spend  no 
words  to  prove;  their  total  affection  for 
each  other  and  the  rest  of  their  close,  ar- 
ticulate family. 

His  mother  said  she  would  not  lead  her 
sons  into  the  ranks  of  the  IRA.  But  she  ac- 
cepts the  fact  that  none  of  them  would  tell 
her  of  their  Involvement  since  "both  their 
lives  and  their  hearts  would  be  in  peril. " 
They  talk  of  the  young  man's  older  broth- 
ers, and  visits  to  them  during  the  IRA 
hunger  strike  and  before. 

"The  more  you  suffer,"  the  young  man 
says,  his  voice  even  and  expressive,  almost 
musical,  a  peaceful  voice,  "the  more  compas- 
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sionate  you  become.  The  prisoners  don't 
hate  the  Jailers.  The  relatives  hate  the 
Jailers  more  than  the  prisoners  do.  The  only 
fear,  the  great  fear,  among  the  prisoners  is 
that  something  will  happen  to  their  rela- 
tives and  weaken  their  resolve  and  their 
support." 

His  mother  waits  until  he  is  done,  and 
speaks  of  her  older  sons  and  their  compan- 
ions in  prison  and  in  arms.  "The  hunger 
strike  was  effective."  she  says,  'after  12 
years  on  the  way  forward.  The  politicians 
had  never  taken  us  seriously. "  Her  voice 
grows  vibrant,  rising  quickly  with  a  smile. 
"We  are  living  in  a  very  exciting  period.  In 
the  future,  historians  will  look  back  and  say 
this  was  the  turning  point  in  Irish  history." 

If  such  a  turning  point  is  imminent,  every- 
one in  Ireland  except  the  IRA's  supporters 
today  agree  what  the  likely  result  will  be: 
the  slaughter  of  thousands— or  tens  of  thou- 
sands—of Irish,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike.  They  will  be  victims  of  a  mutually 
genocidal  civil  war  precipitated  as  spiraling 
terrorism  paralyzes  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.  13, 
1981] 
The  Agonies  or  Irelawt:  the  IRA— What  Is 
It? 
In  its  own  terms,  today's  IRA  is  the  "mili- 
tary" arm  of  the  Provisional  Slim  Peln  (lit- 
erally in  Irish,  or  Gaelic:  "Ourselves  Alone") 
party.  The  Provisionals  broke  away  from 
the  less  violent  "official"  Sinn  Peln  In  1969 
and  1970.  Thus  today,  the  only  significant 
organization  is  the  Provisional  party  and  its 
Provisional  Irish  Republican  Array.  Though 
sometimes  designated  PIRA,  it  is  commonly 
called  the  IRA  or  the  "Provos."  Its  members 
live  and  function  in  both  the  Irish  Republic 
and    Northern    Ireland    and,    significantly, 
elsewhere. 

The  original  Sinn  Peln  traced  Its  roots  to 
the  ultranationalist  movement  that  was 
active,  and  ultimately  dominant,  in  the  re- 
bellion that  led  to  the  beginning  of  Irish  in- 
dependence in  the  1916-22  period.  The  IRA 
had  conducted  periodic  campaigns  of  vio- 
lence from  the  1920s  through  the  early 
1960s. 

The  Provisionals'  roots  are  deeply  set  in 
their  passionately  declared  sense  of  that 
history  and  are  profusely  nourished  by  the 
blood  of  it.  Their  fundamental,  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  drive  all  residue  of  British  pres- 
ence off  the  island  of  Ireland  and  to  achieve 
political  and  cultural  unity  and  independ- 
ence. 

Both  In  the  IRA's  sense  of  history  and  its 
most  purp<]6eful  strategies,  it  is  fundamen- 
tally Important  to  its  leaders  and  members 
to  behave  and  appear  to  be  recognized  as  an 
army.  The  essence  of  its  self-perception  is 
that  Provisional  Sirm  Pein  is  the  destined 
government  of  the  legitimate  Irish  nation. 
It  claims  to  be  devoted  to  the  yet-unf ulflUed 
revolutionary  commitment,  and  thus  its 
military  wing  is  said  to  be  fighting  a  war, 
rather  than  conducting  terrorism. 

FYom  that  derives  the  insistence  that 
members  imprisoned  by  police  authorities  in 
both  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic be  accorded  "political  status"— the  inter- 
nationally established  rights  of  prisoners  of 
war,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  rights  of 
criminals  as  established  by  domestic  law. 

That  is  what  its  leaders  and  members,  in 
public  and  private  statements,  say  of  them- 
selves and  their  purpose.  In  pursuit  of  it. 
the  IRA  and  a  splinter  group  that  calls 
itself  the  Irish  National  Liberation  Army 
have  claimed  responsibility,  since  1970,  for 
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shootings  and  bombings— In  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  Irish  Republic  and  Britain— that 
accounts  for  hundreds  of  deaths  and  the 
maiming  of  thousands  of  persons. 

What  is  the  IRA's  purpose?  Since  it  is  an 
outlawed,  and  thus  secret,  organization  in 
both  the  Irish  Republic  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, that  is  sometimes  elusive,  and  passion- 
ately controversial.  But  to  take  public  state- 
ments by  two  senior  leaders  of  the  IRA's  po- 
litical front: 

Ruairi  O.  Bradaigh.  president  of  Provi- 
sional Situi  Pein.  asked  whether  he  was 
talking  about  the  kind  of  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy that  exists  now  in  Dublin,  said: 
"No.  We're  talking  about  a  much  more 
democratic  system.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
key  industries  coming  under  public  con- 
trol—those that  are  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  community,  like  banking  and  finance 
and  so  forth.  Beneath  that,  we  would  like  to 
see  a  wide  range  of  worker-owned  coopera- 
tives in  agriculture,  industry  and  distribu- 
tive trade.  And  we  also  see  room  for  private 
enterprise,  but  not  as  great  as  a  role  as  at 
present. 

Danny  Morrison,  Provisional  Sinn  Fein's 
director  of  publfcity,  speaking  at  an  annual 
party  conference  in  Dublin  on  Oct.  31,  asked 
delegates  rhetorically:  "Who  here  really  be- 
lieves we  can  win  the  war  through  the  ballot 
box?"  Then,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  he 
raised  his  arms  high  and  answered  himself: 
"But  win  anyone  here  object  If,  with  a 
ballot  paper  in  this  hand  and  an  Armalite 
[rifle]  in  this  hand,  we  take  power  in  Ire- 
land? 

The  British  government,  including  police 
and  military  forces  in  Northern  Ireland,  are 
implacably  opposed  to  the  IRA,  of  course. 
But  what  of  others?  Is  the  Provos'  cause  not 
that  of  the  govertmient  and  people  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  serving  the  aspirations  for  a 
united  Ireland? 

In  the  words  of  the  present  and  previous 
two  prime  ministers  of  the  republic,  coming 
from  both  the  major  political  parties: 

Dr.  Garret  PitzOerald,  present  prime  min- 
ister and  leader  of  the  Pine  Gael  (literally, 
"Race  of  Gaels")  party:  "The  Provisional 
Sinn  Peln  does  not  recognize  our  govern- 
ment or  our  courts.  They  seek  to  establish  a 
military  dictatorship  in  this  country."  And, 
speaking  to  the  Irish  Parliament  on  Nov.  17. 
after  the  IRA's  assassination  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Bradford,  a  Protestant  member  of 
the  British  Parliament  for  Northern  Ire- 
land, Dr.  PitzOerald  said:  "The  IRA  has 
once  again  shown  its  utter  contempt  for 
human  life  and  for  the  Democratic  process. 
...  Its  true  attitude  to  democracy  and  free- 
dom was  summed  up  by  a  recent  statement 
of  an  IRA  spokesman  who,  when  asked  by 
an  Interviewer  for  a  foreign  newspaper 
about  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  this  part 
of  the  country  concerning  an  aspect  of  re- 
unification, replied:  "We  call  the  shots.  We 
don't  really  give  a  danm  what  they  want."  " 
Charles  J.  Haughey,  Dr.  PitzGerald's 
predecessor  as  prime  minister  and  now 
leader  of  the  opposition  Pianna  Pail  (literal- 
ly "Soldiers  of  Destiny")  party:  "AH  but  a 
tiny  minority  understand  that  violence  can 
never  bring  a  solution  and  that  it  serves 
only  to  perpetuate  division  and  hatred." 

Jack  M.  Lynch,  Mr.  Haugheys  predeces- 
sor, speaking  as  prime  minister  in  1978: 
"The  terrorist  activities  of  the  Provisional 
IRA  are  making  it  impossible  to  bring  [solu- 
tions] about.  Their  activities  are.  on  the 
contrary,  driving  people  more  and  more 
apart.  We  condemn  their  cowardly  attacks 
on  human  lives  and  property  which  cause 
terror  and  disgust  to  the  overwhelming  ma- 
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jority  of  all  Irish  men  and  Irish  women.  .  .  . 
We  as  a  government  will  employ  the  full  re- 
sources of  security  and  of  the  law  available 
to  us  in  pursuing  and  bringing  to  justice 
those  who  engage  in  violence  and  who 
embark  on  a  course  of  savagery  like  blowing 
innocent  children  to  bits  on  their  way  to 
school. 

Those  represent  the  main  political  voices 
in  the  Irish  Republic.  But  what  about  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  moral  leadership  of 
the  overwhelming  predominance  of  Irish 
men  and  women  m  the  republic  and  of 
almost  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Northern  Ireland? 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  on  Sept.  12.  1971. 
the  five  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  North- 
em  Ireland,  including  Cardinal  William 
Conway,  primate  of  all  Ireland,  issued  a 
joint  statement,  saying  in  part:  "In  North- 
em  Ireland  at  the  present  time  there  Is  a 
small  group  of  people  who  are  trying  to 
secure  a  united  Ireland  by  the  use  of  force. 
One  has  only  to  state  this  fact  in  all  its 
stark  simplicity  to  see  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea.  Who  in  his  sane  senses  wants  to  bomb 
a  million  Protestants  into  a  united  Ireland? 
.  .  .  This  Is  the  way  to  postpone  a  really 
united  Ireland  until  long  after  all  Irish  men 
and  women  now  living  are  dead." 

Then,  on  Nov.  20,  this  year,  Cardinal 
Tomas  O.  Plaich,  archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
the  current  primate  of  all  Ireland,  put  out  a 
statement  saying,  "Most  of  the  murders 
have  been  claimed  by  the  IRA.  .  .  .  Partici- 
pation In  the  evil  deeds  of  this  or  any  other 
paramilitary  organization  which  indulges  in 
murder,  wounding.  Intimidation,  kidnap- 
ping, destruction  of  property  or  other  forms 
of  violence  is  a  mortal  sin  which  will  one 
day  have  to  be  accounted  for  before  God  in 
Judgment." 

Bishop  Edward  Daly  of  Derry  wrote  In  a 
pastoral  letter  on  Nov.  22  that  "no  member 
of  our  church  can  remain  a  member  and  at 
the  same  time  remain  a  member  of  any  or- 
ganization that  decides  of  its  own  accord  to 
perpetuate  cold-blooded  murder  as  a  central 
part  of  its  strategy,  whatever  the  motives, 
whatever  the  ideal." 

Prom  afar  in  America,  or  among  the 
young  In  Ireland,  north  and  south,  who  are 
unemployed  and  have  little  hope  for  a  sense 
of  purpose  otherwise,  the  IRA  can— and 
does— sometimes  seem  an  enticingly  roman- 
tic band  of  brothers,  dedicated  to  a  noble 
cause.  Even  discounting  everyone  connected 
with  the  British  government,  and  every 
Protestant,  it  is  hard  to  find  support  for 
that  romantic,  benevolent  view  among  Irish 
people  today. 

There  it  support  for  the  IRA,  of  course. 
Irish  people  who  are  hard-headed  realists— 
whether  they  support  the  IRA  or  not— rec- 
ognize that  its  support  is  based  on  a  yearn- 
ing for  a  civil  war  that  first  would  "defeat" 
the  Protestants  and  then  turn  south  to 
"defeat"  the  present  political  forces  there  In 
favor  of  a  revolutionary  regime. 

Beyond  ideological  judgments,  that  Is  a 
very  improbable  eventuality.  By  and  large 
the  Irish  people  are  deeply  committed  to  de- 
mocracy and  are  far  from  radical,  although 
economic  discrimination  by  Protestants  has 
radicalized  significant  numbers  of  Catholics 
in  the  North. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  the  Irish.  Catholic  as  in- 
tensely as  Protestant,  who  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  the  IRA's  terrorism,  and  the 
equally  murderous  terrorism  of  the  Protes- 
tant paramilitaries.  If  there  is  to  be  peace 
and  unity  on  the  island  of  Ireland,  it  will 
only  be  delayed,  or  denied,  by  butchery,  po- 
larization or  genocidal  civil  war.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  W.  PRANK 
MISHOE 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  true 
measure  of  a  human  being  in  today's 
world  is  not  the  accumulated  worldly 
assets  that  person  has  gathered  during 
a  lifetime,  but  the  lives  he  has 
touched,  the  assistance  he  has  lent, 
the  dedication  with  which  he  has  been 
motivated. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  South 
Carolina  and  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  has  lost  a  true  friend,  a  dedi- 
cated humanitarian,  a  man  who  of- 
fered himself  in  service  to  the  people 
he  loved. 

Recently,  my  friend  and  adviser, 
former  Senator  W.  Prank  Mishoe  of 
Greeleyville,  S.C,  passed  away  at  age 
62.  In  those  six  decades,  this  man  cre- 
ated a  vast  wake  of  service  to  his 
fellow  human  beings.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Assem- 
bly for  6  years  and  was  former  mayor 
of  Greeleyville. 

A  native  of  Williamsburg  County, 
which  will  long  bear  his  mark  in  its 
social,  civil,  and  economic  environ- 
ments. Mr.  Mishoe  additionally  of- 
fered his  massive  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise to  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife 
Department,  where  he  served  as  a 
State  commissioner  from  1966  to  1968. 

This  great  Nation  of  ours  was  found- 
ed and  will  be  perpetuated  by  leaders 
who  willingly  and  aggressively  seek 
out  the  opportunities  for  service  to 
their  community,  State,  and  Nation. 
Among  that  list  of  leaders  will  be  the 
name  of  W.  Prank  Mishoe.* 


DEFENSE  POSTURE  STATEMENT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  has  now 
produced  his  first  posture  statement 
on  U.S.  defenses. 

It  is  very  disappointing. 

This  Secretary's  annual  posture 
statement— which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  definitive  statement  of  a  coherent 
defense  policy— looks  like  it  was  draft- 
ed by  a  dozen  people  working  in  sepa- 
rate cubicles,  and  then  just  stapled  to- 
gether. 

It  just  does  not  hang  together. 

In  the  first  section,  the  Secretary  de- 
bunks a  number  of  lingering  myths, 
such  as  those  about  fighting  IVa  wars 
and  2V4  wars.  But  having  swept  the 
myths  into  the  dustbin  of  history,  he 
fails  to  provide  any  philosophical  un- 
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derpinning  for  the  Weinberger  ap- 
proach to  defense. 

I  fear  there  is  no  philosophy. 

One  purpose  of  the  annual  posture 
statement  is  to  take  policymaking 
through  a  formalized  analysis  of  what 
the  threat  Is  to  the  United  States, 
then  to  frame  the  philosophical  re- 
sponse to  that  threat  and  then  to 
translate  the  theory  into  a  defined 
force  structure  and  the  defined  force 
structure  into  a  specific  budget. 

This  posture  statement,  however, 
simply  lists  alleged  Soviet  threats  in 
one  section  and  then  lists  proposed 
American  forces  in  another.  There  is 
no  indication  of  how  the  Pentagon  got 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  gives  every 
indication  that  the  two  were  treated  In 
isolation,  which  is  the  worst  possible 
way  to  structure  our  defenses.  It 
leaves  defense  planning  largely  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  whatever  bureaucra- 
cy within  the  Pentagon  is  the  best  in- 
fighter. 

What  do  the  planned  additional  air 
wings  provide  in  terms  of  military  ef- 
fectiveness? How  do  those  air  wings 
address  the  threats  posed  by  our  oppo- 
nents. Or  how  do  the  air  wings  address 
the  threats  talked  about  in  the  pos- 
ture statement  itself? 

You  will  not  find  the  answers  to  any 
of  these  fundamental  questions  in  this 
year's  posture  statement. 

The  audience  for  the  posture  state- 
ment is,  officially,  the  Congress,  the 
press,  and  the  public.  In  truth,  the  au- 
dience for  the  posture  statement  is  the 
military  itself.  Drafting  the  posture 
statement  forces  internal  disputes  to 
the  top  where  they  can  be  tackled  by 
the  civilian  and  military  leadership  of 
the  Defense  Establishment.  It  is  an  in- 
tellectual exercise,  a  very  important 
intellectual  exercise.  Prom  the  con- 
gressional standpoint  the  key  issue  is 
not  so  much,  "What  is  the  ^olicy?" 
but,  "Do  they  have  a  policy?  Do  they 
know  what  they  are  talking  about? 
Does  it  all  hang  together?" 

The  answer  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  is  "No." 

The  administration  is  asking  for  the 
biggest  and  fastest  peacetime  defense 
buildup  since  1940.  More  than  ever  it 
is  important  that  the  various  pieces  of 
the  defense  buildup  fit  together. 

But  Secretary  Weinberger  and  those 
in  charge  at  the  Pentagon  apparantly 
have  not  taken  this  whole  exercise 
very  seriously.  Judging  by  the  uneasi- 
ness in  Congress  over  the  size  of  the 
deficit  and  defense  spending,  they  may 
come  to  regret  that  decision.* 
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MEDFORD  CORP.  COPING  WITH 
CALAMITY  IN  OUR  NATION'S 
TIMBER  INDUSTRY 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  following 
article  appearing  in  Portland's  Willam- 
ette Week  newspaper.  This  story  de- 
scribes how  a  creative  and  farsighted 
firm,  the  Medford  Corp..  is  coping 
with  the  calamity  in  our  Nation's 
timber  industry. 

Oregon  today  faces  economic  disas- 
ter. Unemplojrment  in  the  State  is 
near  12  percent— only  Michigan  and 
Ohio  have  higher  unemployment 
rates.  The  unemployment  rate  where 
the  Medford  Corp.  is  located— Med- 
ford, Oreg.— is  well  over  14  percent. 

Like  every  other  timber  operator  in 
the  State,  the  Medford  Corp.  must 
overcome  two  highly  counterproduc- 
tive Federal  policies.  The  blame  for 
the  first,  the  lack  of  a  conaistent 
timber  sales  program,  can  be  placed  at 
the  door  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB).  For  years,  regard- 
less of  what  party  was  in  power,  OMB 
has  failed  to  recognize  the  most  basic 
fact  about  the  timber  industry— that 
you  do  not  harvest  timber  the  same 
year  it  is  put  up  for  sale.  A  typical 
timber  sale  in  the  Northwest  takes  at 
least  2  years  to  complete.  When  the 
housing  market  has  been  down,  OMB 
decides  that  there  is  no  need  to  put 
additional  supply  on  the  market. 
When  housing  shoots  up,  OMB  de- 
cides to  increase  the  timber  sales  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  new  demand.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  pattern  insures  that 
supply  will  never  meet  demand.  This 
budgetary  roller  coaster  causes  tre- 
mendous dislocation  in  the  industry, 
as  experienced  in  the  mid-1970's  and 
as  will  be  the  case  over  the  next  5 
years. 

The  second  obstacle  to  economic  re- 
covery is  our  current  Jeckle-and-Hyde 
housing  policy.  Housing  starts  have 
been  cut  in  half  from  just  1  year  ago 
and  those  associated  with  the  housing 
industry,  not  just  those  in  Oregon,  are 
losing  their  jobs. 

While  Federal  rules  have  been  modi- 
fied to  allow  construction  industry 
pension  funds  to  be  invested  in  mort- 
gages the  administration  has  proposed 
to  phase  out  FHA  and  GNMA  (Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion) mortgage  insurance.  This  would 
devastate  what  remains  of  the  housing 
industry  because  it  would  destroy  an 
effective  program  of  Government- 
backed  mortgages  which  are  priced 
lower  than  mortgage  rates. 

Industry  and  working  people  look  to 
the  Congress  today  to  salvage  a  des- 
perate situation. 
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What  the  Medford  Corp.  is  doing  is 
ingenious  in  the  face  of  current  hous- 
ing policies. 

This  firm  has  made  a  commitment 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  stay  in 
business  so  that,  when  housing  does 
make  a  comeback,  there  will  be  a  place 
where  Oregonians  can  find  jobs  again. 

The  firm  should  be  commended  for 
its  ingenuity.  Of  course,  not  every 
timber  firm  can  do  this.  Workers  in 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  industry  look 
to  the  administration  to  make  a  course 
correction  in  economic  policy— or  to 
the  Congress,  if  the  administration 
fails  to  do  so: 

[Prom  the  Willamette  Week,  Dec.  22-28, 

1981] 

Medford  Corp.'s  Kitchen  Counter 

(By  Janet  Dole) 

It's  no  secret  that  times  are  tough  for  the 
forest-products  industry.  In  these  days  of 
high  interest  rates  and  record-low  housing 
starts,  mere  survival  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance for  an  industry  that  has  historically 
been  closely  and  vitally  linked  with  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  housing  industry.  But 
Medford  Corp.— a  medium-sized  forest-prod- 
ucts company  based  in  Medford— hopes  to 
do  more  than  survive.  Leave  the  hand 
wringing  and  aoixious  waiting  to  other  com- 
panies, because  Medford  Corporation  is 
planning  the  biggest  expansion  in  its  49- 
year  history,  building  a  $50  million  plant  in 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  to  manufacture 
medium-density  fiberboard. 

The  fibertward  is  used  in  furniture  and 
cabinet  making  and,  unlike  the  lumber  and 
plywood  products,  in  which  Medford  Corpo- 
ration has  specialized,  it  is  much  less  affect- 
ed by  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  American 
housing  market.  By  using  its  own  resources 
more  efficiently  (fiberboard  is  made  from 
formerly  wasted  wood  chips),  tapping  into 
new  ones  (the  Irish  plant  will  use  Irish 
trees),  and  expanding  capacity  to  sell  a 
product  that  isn't  dependent  on  building 
new  houses.  Medford  Corporation  is  balanc- 
ing the  boom-and-bust  nature  of  the  wood- 
products  business.  It  is  a  strategy  econo- 
mists call  'oounter-cycling." 

Medford  Corporation  isn't  the  only  forest- 
products  company  working  on  countercy- 
cling.  Louisdana-Pacific  and  Potlatch  have 
recently  started  making  waferboard,  a  build- 
ing product  made  from  flaked  poplar  and 
Cottonwood  that  resembles  plywood  but  is 
much  cheaper  to  make.  Bohemia  Lumber 
specializes  in  laminated  I-beams.  A  number 
of  firms  are  paying  more  attention  to  paper 
products;  Crown-Zellerbach  is  building  a 
plant  in  Portland  that  will  produce  "non- 
woven  fabrics"  (the  material  from  which 
disposable  hospital  gowns  are  made)  and 
Potlatch  is  making  "bleached  paperboard" 
for  frozen-food  containers  and  milk  cartons. 

But  Medford  Corporation's  diversification 
may  be  the  most  timely  and  successful  of 
the  lot.  And  it's  nothing  really  new  to  a 
company  distinguished  for  its  willingness  to 
expand  creatively  for  the  last  20  years. 
Since  the  early  1960s,  Medford  Corpora- 
tion's undertakings  have  shifted  from  a  pre- 
ponderance of  lumber  products  to  include 
wood  products  such  as  plywood  and  veneer. 
More  recently  it  has  added  kitchen  cabinets 
(its  Diamond  Industries  is  one  of  the  top 
kitchen-cabinet  makers  In  the  country)  and 
medium-density  fiberboard.  A  $13.5  million 
fiberboard  plant  built  in  1975  has  become 
one  of  Medford  Corporation's  most  proflta- 
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ble  opierations.  producing  90  million  square 
feet  of  three-quarter-Inch  fiberboard  each 
year  (making  it  one  of  the  top  three  produc- 
ers in  the  world)  and  accounting  for  over  a 
quarter  of  1980's  pretax  profits. 

Medium-density  fiberboard  is  a  reconsti- 
tuted wood  product  akin  to  particle  board 
but  with  many  of  the  qualities  of  solid 
wood.  Its  ability  to  be  machined  and  to  hold 
screws  make  it  especially  suitable  for  furni- 
ture making.  When  Medford  Corporation 
announced  its  plans  to  build  a  fiberboard 
plant  six  years  ago.  the  venture  was  viewed 
as  daring  because  the  product  was  relatively 
new  and  hardly  recognized  by  the  furniture 
and  cabinet  making  industries.  Since  then, 
the  fiberboard  has  come  to  enjoy  wide  ac- 
ceptance, selling  well  in  America  and  In  Eu- 
ropean countries  such  as  Germany.  France 
smd  the  United  Kingdom,  where  furniture 
making  Is  an  Important  Industry. 

This  comprehensive  approach  to  the  uses 
of  wood  has  given  Medford  Corporation  a 
flexibility  that  Is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant as  profits  from  its  "solid-wood 
side"— basic  products  such  as  lumber  and 
plywood— decline.  Net  Income  is  Oown  by 
over  $4  million  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1981  compared  with  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1980,  from  $5,358,348  to  $1.306.438— a 
decline  of  75  per  cent.  Earnings  went  from 
$2.17  per  share  to  53  cents.  The  company's 
response  has  been  to  lay  off  about  17  per- 
cent of  Its  work  force— 260  employees  out  of 
1.500— and  to  close  Its  sawmill  until  condi- 
tions improve.  Even  the  Forest  Service's  de- 
cision to  extend  contracts  to  harvest  Forest 
Service  timber  for  another  two  years  didn't 
help  matters,  alnce  Medford  Corporation 
had  already  fulfilled  98  percent  of  Its  con- 
tractual agreements  when  the  extensions 
were  announced  in  mid-October.  If  it  had 
known  in  advaiKC.  the  company  could  have 
harvested  more  heavily  from  Its  own  88.251- 
acre  tree  farm  instead  of  using  the  compara- 
tively expensive  Forest  Service  trees. 

Although  It  has  been  exporting  roughly 
25  percent  of  Ita  fiberboard  to  Europe.  Med- 
ford Corporation  had  not  considered  manu- 
facturing it  there,  and  certainly  not  In  Ire- 
land, until  it  was  contacted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  If  forests 
In  Ireland  strike  you  as  a  little  unlikely, 
your  sentiments  are  probably  similar  to 
those  at  Medford  Corporation  when  the 
company  was  first  approached.  Apparently, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  farsighted  foresters 
30  years  ago.  Ireland  has  over  a  million 
acres  of  Sitka  spruce.  Ponderosa  pine  and 
Douglas  fir  that  are  ready  to  be  thinned. 
The  Irish  government,  seeking  to  use  Its  ma- 
turing resource  as  well  as  boost  Its  flagging 
economy,  considered  a  variety  of  choices,  in- 
cluding pulp  and  paper  mills  and  round-log 
exports,  before  concluding  that  fiberboard 
manufacturing  would  meet  the  twin  goals 
with  the  least  disruption  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Medford  Corporation  executives  are  still 
not  sure  what  attracted  Ireland  to  their  cor- 
poration out  of  the  20  or  so  medium-density 
fiberboard  producers  that  exist  In  the  world, 
but  contend  that  the  quick  and  smooth 
start  of  their  Medford  plant  in  1975  may 
have  helped.  They  also  speculate  that  the 
company's  relatively  small  size  made  them  a 
less  unwieldy  partner  than  a  Weyerhaeuser 
or  a  Louisiana-Pacific  (corporaions  the  Irish 
goverrmient  probably  also  considered).  Med- 
ford Corporation's  President  Robert  Med- 
ford thinks  it  likely  that  the  Irish  saw  an 
example  of  its  fiberboard  and  were  im- 
pressed. "After  all,  we're  No.  1  in  the  world 
in  quality,"  he  says. 
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It  took  Medford  Corporation  a  year  of 
careful  study  before  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  was  announced  in  January,  but  it  was 
a  decision  made  In  the  light  of  some  pretty 
powerful  Incentives  from  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. The  final  cost  of  the  plant  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  close  to  $50  million,  but  that  will  be 
offset  by  sizable  capital  grants  and  Irresisti- 
bly low  interest  rates.  Medford  Corporation 
will  be  dealing  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
which  is  able  to  offer  Interest  rates  ranging 
from  close  to  zero  to  up  to  4  percent  because 
it.  in  turn,  is  dealing  with  a  government 
that  is  bending  over  backward  to  encourage 
this  sort  of  expansion.  For  Instance,  there's 
Section  84.  "comparable  to  our  bond 
system. "  according  to  Medford  Corpora- 
tion's Vice-President  of  Finance  Richard  N. 
Ransdell.  under  which  the  bank  will  receive 
money  directly  from  the  government. 
There's  also  a  policy  of  allowing  the  bank  to 
claim  100  percent  depreciation  in  the  first 
year  on  equipment  it  subsequently  leases  to 
Medford  Corporation;  both  schemes  will 
enable  the  bank  to  offer  attractive  interest 
rates. 

In  addition,  the  Irish  government  will 
make  direct  capital  grants  to  Medford  Cor- 
poration, based  on  a  scale  that's  geared  to 
the  number  of  Irish  citizens  the  new  plant 
will  employ.  It  will  also  pick  up  the  tab  for 
the  transportation  to  and  from  Medford. 
and  the  training,  of  the  Irish  workers  who 
will  receive  their  Instruction  at  the  Oregon 
plant.  An  exemption  from  all  Income  tax 
through  the  year  2000  and  a  long-term 
timber  agreement  ensuring  the  Corporation 
win  have  a  steady  supply  of  raw  material 
also  helped  sweeten  the  deal. 

Ireland's  geographical  position  and  its 
membership  In  the  European  Common 
Market  were  compelling  considerations.  A 
base  In  Ireland  will  greatly  enhance  Med- 
ford Corporation's  ability  to  penetrate  the 
European  market.  The  biggest  markets  are 
now  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the 
Benelux  countries  (Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Luxembourg),  and  France.  At 
present  Medford  Corporation  must  pay  duty 
charges  that  run  from  II  to  15  per  cent  on 
its  European  deliveries.  Since  Ireland  be- 
longs to  the  European  Common  Market,  the 
company's  Irish  subsidiary  will  be  able  to 
ship  throughout  Europe  and  enjoy  duty- 
free access.  Although  the  European  market 
Is  growing.  Ted  Bauer,  marketing  manager 
of  the  fiberboard  group,  says.  "We're  not 
enjoying  all  the  sales  we  would  like."  be- 
cause of  the  strengthening  dollar,  which  has 
increased  by  about  35  per  cent  in  value  rela- 
tive to  French  francs  and  Dutch  guilders, 
and  thus  has  driven  up  the  price  of  fiber- 
board.  Once  the  company  begins  exporting 
from  Ireland  it  will  be  selling  In  European 
currencies,  which  should  make  fiberboard 
more  affordable 

Hlgglns  views  the  move  to  Ireland  as  fit- 
ting In  with  an  "International  mode  with  re- 
spect to  company  growth."  Already  an 
active  exporter  to  Australia.  Europe  and  Pa- 
cific Rim  countries,  Medford  Corporation 
plans  to  increase  Its  exports  when  the  Irish 
plant  starts  producing  in  the  late  summer  of 
1983.  The  European  market  will  be  served 
by  the  Irish  plant  (which  will  have  about 
the  same  capacity  as  the  Medford  plant), 
thus  freeing  more  of  the  Medford-produced 
fiberboard  for  shltJinent  to  the  Pacific  Rim. 
Medford  Corporation  officials  predict  that 
the  housing  slump  will  turn  around  In  1983, 
and  hope  their  strategy  of  diversifying  Into 
such  products  as  medium-density  fiberboard 
and  kitchen  cabinets  will  see  them  through. 
If  It  works,  it's  a  lead  other  forest-products 
firms  are  likely  to  sit  up  and  notice.* 
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COMMENTS  ON  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
traveled  to  Central  America  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  to  investigate  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador,  I  believe  that  many  of  my 
constituents  back  home  would  have 
little  interest  in  this  mission  or  might 
even  resent  my  spending  time  in  an 
area  far  from  home.  Since  I  have 
become  involved  in  speaking  out 
against  the  Reagan  administration's 
policies  in  Central  America,  I  have 
been  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  inter- 
est and  concern  showed  by  many  of 
my  constituents  in  Delaware  County.  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  many  Amer- 
icans have  a  strong  interest  in  human 
rights,  justice,  and  progressive  Ameri- 
can policy  in  El  Salvador. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  thoughtful 
letter  I  recently  received  from  James 
J.  Laverty,  of  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  I 
would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Laverty  and 
the  many  other  citizens  who  have  lent 
encouraging  support  to  my  efforts  to 
draw  attention  to  the  problems  of  El 
Salvador  and  American  policy  there. 
Mr.  Laverty's  letter  follows: 

183  Marlboroogh  Road, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  February  S,  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  Edgar. 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Edgar:  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  you  and  lend  my  support  for 
your  efforts  on  Tuesday  (2/2/82)  regarding 
the  President's  certification  that  the  Salva- 
doran  Government  has  made  progress  in  re- 
forms of  human  rights  In  El  Salvador.  Your 
questioning  of  our  government's  capability 
of  monitoring  such  progress  is  quite  to  the 
point,  as  was  Chairman  Barnes'  comments 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  evi- 
dence that  reforms  were  being  carried  out. 
In  fact,  any  evidence  that  Is  presented  to 
the  public  by  the  press  and  other  groups  is 
quite  to  the  contrary. 

In  early  1981  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  a  number  of  people  representing 
such  groups  as  the  Maryknoll  Fathers,  and 
the  American  Friends  who  had  recently  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  El  Salva- 
dor. The  evidence  they  presented  indicated 
that  the  military  government  was  quite  re- 
pressive: people  were  taken  from  their 
homes  for  questioning  who  just  never 
seemed  to  return;  others  just  disappeared: 
the  archbishop  of  San  Salvador  was  killed 
while  making  his  sermon  at  Sunday  mass; 
and  one  of  the  presenters,  a  Maryknoll 
priest,  had  routinely  been  arrested  and 
beaten. 

More  recently.  I  have  been  following  ac- 
counts of  Salvadoran  life  documented  by 
joumaliste  of  the  New  York  Times.  Without 
recounting  these  articles  In  depth,  which 
range  from  the  plight  of  refugees  and  vil- 
lage life,  to  motives  and  activities  of  the 
"rebels "  In  certain  areas  of  the  country.  I 
feel  compelled  to  tell  you  that  I,  for  one.  am 
convinced  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
facts  in  El  Salvador  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
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stration.  and  in  particular  by  Secretary 
Halg.  present  a  distorted  picture  of  the 
facts. 

As  you  know,  appearing  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs  on  Tuesday,  Thomas  O. 
Enders,  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  referred  to  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador  as  a  "violent  minority" 
who  may  capture  El  Salvador.  If  this  hap- 
pened, according  to  Mr.  Enders.  soon  major 
strategic  Interests  such  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  sea  lanes  and  oil  supplies  would  be 
threatened. 

I  take  Issue  with  these  sUtemenU.  Prom 
all  accounts  which  I  have  read  and  heard, 
and  from  a  good  number  of  years  of  study 
of  the  third  wortd.  the  "violent  minority"  in 
El  Salvador  has  been  at  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid. The  Salvadoran  people  are  a  majority, 
and  they  have  been  repressed  politically  and 
economically  by  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  population— those  who  own  the  land 
and  control  the  wealth  in  that  country.  As 
far  as  threatening  American  strategic  Inter- 
ests. I'm  sure  that  the  concerns  of  the  Sal- 
vadom  people  are  more  likely  to  be  occupied 
by  such  things  as  their  fear  of  being  taken 
from  their  homes,  and  the  ever-present 
problem  of  feeding  their  families. 

Mr.  Enders  went  on  to  point  out  that  if 
the  United  States  "acted  decisively  now"  we 
could  prevent  the  development  of  a  future 
threat  from  the  neighboring  countries  In 
Latin  America.  If  we  didn't  act.  he  Implied, 
the  future  could  well  bring  "more  Cubas:  to- 
talitarian regimes  so  linked  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  become  factors  in  the  mili- 
tary balance,  and  so  Incompetent  economi- 
cally that  their  citizens'  only  hope  becomes 
that  of  one  day  migrating  to  the  United 
States. 

Congressman  Edgar,  the  fact  is  that  for 
many  Salvadorans  migration  to  the  U.S.  is 
their  only  hope  TODAY!  It  is  Ironic  that 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
acting  on  a  State  Department  recommenda- 
tion, treats  Salvadorans  not  as  refugees  but 
as  Illegal  aliens  "and  therefore  they  are  de- 
ported." Recent  figures  from  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  indicate  that  every 
month  close  to  1,000  Salvadorans  are  being 
sent  back  to  El  Salvador.  This  policy  contra- 
dicts both  the  United  Nations'  1»«7  Protocol 
Related  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  which 
the  United  States  has  signed,  and  the 
United  States  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  On  this 
score.  Congressman  Edgar,  the  American 
people  and  the  members  of  the  House  sub- 
committee have  been  fed  some  things  by 
Mr.  Enders  that  don't  easily  wash  down. 

But  Mr.  Enders'  comments  carry  with 
them  a  theme  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  Secretary  Haig.  which  is  to  view 
the  entire  world  in  East-West  terms  over- 
looking a  rather  large  percentage  of  the 
world's  population  living  on  rather  a  large 
percenUge  of  the  earth's  land— the  third 
world.  I  contend  that  these  people  have 
their  own  Intereste.  and  among  them.  Is  to 
be  treated  with  dignity  by  the  super  powers 
on  the  basis  of  those  Interests. 

El  Salvador,  as  I'm  sure  you're  aware,  is 
not  the  first  country  with  whom  the  United 
States  has  erred.  I  do  not  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  nor  Secretary  of  SUte  Haig 
are  acutally  trying  to  dupe  the  American 
people.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  their  actions, 
in  particular  with  El  Salvador,  have  been 
based  not  on  deception  but  on  Ignorance. 
This  Ignorance  is  based  on  ideological 
dogma  which  overlooks  the  reality  of 
things. 
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Despite  Secretary  of  SUte  Haig's  allega- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  guerrilla  movement  there, 
Russians  and  Cubans  are  not  dying  in  El 
Salvador,  but  instead  those  who  make  up 
the  majority  of  the  population,  and  their 
deaths  are  at  the  hands  of  the  "violent  mi- 
nority" in  control! 

That  people  are  revolting  against  this  re- 
pression should  not  be  surprising  to  anyone, 
let  alone  our  policy  makers.  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Haig  that  if  it  was  his  home  which  was  vio- 
lated, his  brother  who  disappeared,  or  his 
children  who  have  gone  hungry— what 
would  he  do?  These  are  the  realities  of 
which  1  speak.  One  of  the  first  rules  in  un- 
derstanding foreign  policy  is  to  be  able  to 
view  the  world  from  another  country's  point 
of  view.  Yet  our  leaders  show  a  conspicuous 
degree  of  skill  in  failing  to  do  Just  that. 

I  would  offer  this  question  to  our  policy 
makers:  is  it  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  for  the  people  of  El  Salvador  to  hate 
us  for  providing  the  guns  that  have  killed 
and  maimed  their  families,  friends,  and 
neighbors?  I  think  that  upon  reflection  even 
Mr.  Halg  would  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
that.  However,  this  is  where  our  current 
policy  is  taking  us. 

Recently  in  an  open  letter  to  President 
Reagan  from  five  of  El  Salvador's  guerrilla 
commanders  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
United  States  to  change  its  policy  and 
accept  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  civil  war. 
This  letter  was  received  cooly  by  the  admin- 
istration. This  is  again  typical  of  the  type  of 
mistakes  our  policy  makers  have  made  again 
and  again  throughout  the  years. 

My  final  point,  and  perhaps  the  most  cru- 
cial mistake  that  our  leaders  make  is  to 
expect  that  democracy,  as  we  know  it,  will 
develop  In  third  world  countries  because  we 
wish  it  to  happen.  In  El  Salvador  the  first 
step  In  the  plan  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
March  with  free  elections.  I  would  offer  to 
you  and  your  colleages  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives why  this  thinking  \a  impracti- 
cal: 

In  order  to  have  democracy  there  must  be 
a  consensus  basic,  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical goals.  El  Salvador  does  not  have  this. 
There  must  be  an  advanced  form  of  na- 
tionalism to  bring  about  national  integra- 
tion. This  is  presently  developing  in  El  Sal- 
vador, but  its  strength  is  with  those  who 
oppose  the  military  dictatorship. 

There  must  be  secularization  of  politics. 
Clearly  impossible  in  military  dictatorship. 

There  must  be  reasonably  high  literacy 
rates— a  democracy  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  majority.  If  the  majority  cannot  read 
the  masses  can't  be  involved.  El  Salvador  is 
largely  illiterate. 

There  must  be  a  sizable  group  with  higher 
education  and  the  right  Idnd  in  order  to  get 
the  economy  developed.  This  is  missing  in 
El  Salvador. 

There  must  be  enough  people  interested 
In  participating  in  a  democracy.  Most  Salva- 
dorans  don't  know  what  democracy  is,  or 
Marxism  for  that  matter. 

There  must  be  a  trained  and  loyal  civil 
service.  Not  there,  in  fact  years  away  in  El 
Salvador. 

There  must  be  a  competitive  political 
system.  Missing. 

There  must  be  political  as  well  as  econom- 
ic and  social  mobility.  Nonexistent  In  El  Sal- 
vador. 

There  must  be  a  limited  constitutional 
government.  Not  there. 

There  must  be  political  as  well  as  econom- 
ic mobUity.  Not  there.  Economic  develop- 
ment is  necessary  for  political  development. 
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People  must  gain  experience  on  the  local 
level  first.  Democracy  must  come  from  the 
grass  roots  up.  Not  there. 

There  must  be  developed  a  tradition  of  de- 
mocracy, which  in  turn  would  develop  a  con- 
sensus. This  has  not  yet  begun  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

There  must  be  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. Conspicuou'jly  not  there. 

People  must  oe  allowed  to  progress  in 
order  for  democracy  to  begin  to  develop. 
However,  our  current  policy  is  to  keep  the 
status  quo  by  trying  to  keep  the  military 
dictatorship  in  power  by  equipping  it  with 
arms,  deterring  development.  Our  policy  in 
El  Salvador  is  once  again  a  contradiction  of 
reality. 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  James  J.  Laverty. 

I  Upper  Darby,  Pa,m 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
REMEMBERED 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  January  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  never  forget  countries  which 
have  held,  if  only  for  a  short  time, 
freedom  in  the  palm  of  their  hand.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to  recog- 
nize the  Ukrainian  National  Republic's 
day  of  independence. 

Three  years  after  Its  birth  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918.  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  was  brought  under  Soviet 
rule  by  the  Bolsheviks.  The  area, 
which  has  a  population  of  50  million, 
is  now  known  as  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  and  is.  in  name 
only,  an  independent  republic  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  reality,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  U.S.S.R.— subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  and  abuses  that 
plague  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  particularly  important  now  that 
we  recognize  this  day  to  assure  our 
brothers  in  Poland  that  their  efforts, 
whether  ultimately  successful  or  un- 
successful, triumphant  or  trampled, 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Their  struggle 
gives  strength  and  courage  to  all 
present  and  future  generations  who 
seek  freedom.  What  better  way  than 
to  pay  tribute  to  past  generations  who 
have  done  Just  that.* 


A  DAY  OF  REMEMBRANCE  FOR 
DR.  KING 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  civil  rights  struggle  that  continues 
to  this  day  should  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  this  body  of  the  great  symbolic  im- 
portance that  would  be  attached  to 
the   passage   of   H.R.   800.   legislation 
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that  would  designate  January  15  of 
every  year  as  a  national  holiday  com- 
memorating the  birth  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  the  long 
and  hard  battles  Dr.  King  fought— 
against  discrimination  in  our  schools, 
in  our  workplaces,  in  the  voting  booths 
across  our  land— are  being  challenged 
and  gradually  eroded  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  It  is  equally  disturbing 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
yet  taken  no  action  on  H.R.  800.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  if  we  are  to  keep 
alive  the  principles  Dr.  King  lived  and 
died  for  we  must  move  immediately  to 
adopt  his  bill. 

Martin  Luther  King  embodied,  as 
has  no  other  American,  the  quest  for 
the  equality  of  all  women  and  men 
promised,  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  A  national  holiday  honoring  his 
dedication  and  his  powerful  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  will 
serve  as  a  stirring  remembrance  of  the 
man  who  brought  the  plight  of  the 
American  black  to  the  attention  of  our 
Nation,  and  who  brought  the  plight  of 
all  oppressed  minorities  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world. 

Dr.  King  was  still  a  young  man  when 
he  was  murdered  in  1968.  but  he  had 
already  devoted  more  than  2  decades 
to  his  nonviolent  crusade  for  color- 
blind justice  and  equality  in  America. 
The  civil  rights  movement  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  great  legislative  advances 
of  the  1960's  was  ignited  in  1955.  in 
the  nonviolent  boycott  led  by  Dr.  King 
against  the  segregated  bus  system  of 
Montgomery.  Ala.  It  was  a  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  declared 
segregation  in  the  buses  of  Montgom- 
ery unconstitutional— and  that  won 
Dr.  King  his  place  as  a  national  leader 
for  civil  rights. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  ever  in  the  forefront 
for  the  struggle.  In  the  early  1960's. 
with  millions  of  Americans  only  vague- 
ly aware  that  their  black  countrymen 
were  routinely  being  denied  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote,  to  go  into 
public  establishments,  to  attend  public 
schools,  or  to  purchase  a  home  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  choice.  Dr. 
King  and  the  freedom  riders  withstood 
ignorance  in  inhumility  and  depriva- 
tion to  deliver  their  message  to  Amer- 
ica. 

It  was  on  August  28.  1963,  that  Dr. 
King,  leading  250.000  women,  men. 
and  children  in  the  largest  civil  rights 
demonstration  ever,  proclaimed  in  our 
Nation's  Capital:  "I  have  a  dream"— a 
dream  that  children  of  all  races  would 
someday  walk  hand  in  hand  in  a  socie- 
ty free  of  discrimination,  free  of  bit- 
terness and  hatred,  and  misunder- 
standing. The  dream  that  Dr.  King 
cherished  is  as  powerful  today  as  it 
was  2  decades  ago.  But  it  is  imperiled 
by  a  strong  tide  to  reaction  against  the 
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gains  we  have  made  in  civil  rights  in 
our  country. 

This  House  must  act  if  we  are  to 
forge  that  dream  into  a  reality.  H.R. 
800  is  a  good  and  logical  place  to 
start.* 


LIST  OF  VOTES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  southern  Arizona  have  the 
right  to  know  where  I  stand  on  the 
issues  decided  by  the  House,  and  I 
have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  in- 
formation. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main.  Tucson. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 

KEY 

1.  Official  rollcall  number: 

2.  Number  nf  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on; 

5.  The  date  of  the  action; 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y  =  yes,  N=no.  and 
NV= not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes— No— Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

101.  H.R.  3520.  Steel  Industry  Compliance 
Extension.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  give  steel  companies,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  until  Dec.  31,  1985  to 
meet  the  1982  air  pollution  cleanup  dead- 
line. Money  saved  by  deferring  pollution 
control  expenditures  must  be  used  to  mod- 
ernize older  steel  plants.  June  26.  Y(3-l-0). 
Adopted  412-4. 

102.  H.R.  3982.  Budget  Reconciliation. 
Amendments,  considered  en  bloc,  to  strike 
parts  of  six  titles  of  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  foUowing  committees:  Agriculture: 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Educa- 
tion and  Labor;  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice; Science  and  Technology;  Ways  and 
Means  and  to  substitute  provisions  endorsed 
by  President  Reaftan.  June  26.  N(3-l-0). 
Adopted  217-211. 

103.  H.R.  3982.  Budget  Reconciliation. 
Motion  to  order  the  previous  question  (thus 
ending  further  debate)  on  the  Schneider.  R- 
R.I..  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Budget  Committee  with  instructions  to  pro- 
vide a  twice-a-year  cost-of-living  adjustment 
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for  federal  employees.  June  26.  N(3-l-0). 
Agreed  to  215-212. 

104.  H.R.  3982.  Budget  Reconciliation. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  revise  existing  laws  to 
achieve  budget  savings  in  fiscal  year  1982-84 
as  ordered  by  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1982.  June  26.  N(3-l-0).  Passed  232- 
193. 

105.  H.R.  3982.  Budget  Reconciliation. 
Motion  to  table  (kill)  the  Lott.  R-Mlss.. 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed.  June  26.  N(3-l-0).  Agreed  to 
187-150. 

106.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  Defense  Department  in  fiscal  1982. 
July  8.  Y(  4-0-0).  Agreed  to  345-2. 

107.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  E>efense  Department  in  fiscal  1982. 
July  9.  Y(4-0-0).  Agreed  to  385-4. 

108.  H.R.  3519  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  the  Hansen  R- 
Utah.  amendment  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  the  bill  for  the  B4X  missile 
system  until  both  houses  of  Congress  have 
adopted  resolutions  approving  the  MX  mis- 
sile system  selected  by  the  President.  July  9. 
Y(  1-3-0).  Rejected  201-207. 

109.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Motion  to  end  debate  on  the 
Dellums,  D-Calif .,  amendment  to  delete  S2.4 
billion  for  development  of  the  MX  missile 
system.  July  9.  N(3-l-0).  Rejected  193-213. 

110.  H.R.  3519.  Etefense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  delete  $2.4  bil- 
lion for  development  of  the  MX  missile 
system.  July  9,  N(0-4-0).  Rejected  96-316. 

111.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  make  funds 
specified  in  the  bill  for  the  B-1  bomber 
available  also  for  research  and  development 
of  an  advanced  technology  bomber.  July  9 
Y(  1-3-0).  Rejected  153-254. 

112.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  reinstate  a  re- 
quirement that  the  E>efense  Department 
reduce  the  number  of  civilian  employees  in 
grades  GS-13  to  GS-18.  July  9.  Y(l-2-l). 
Rejected  142-249. 

114.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  to  author- 
ize Defense  Department  funding  for  fiscal 
1982.  July  10.  Y(3-0-l).  Agreed  to  370-2. 

115.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee amendment  to  delete  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  E>efense  Department  to  use 
grants  for  research  and  procurement.  July 
10.  Y(l-2-l).  Rejected  190-194. 

116.  H.R.  4034.  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriation,  fiscal  1982.  Motion  to 
order  the  previous  question  (thus  ending 
further  debate)  on  the  rule  (H.  Res.  171) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriations  bill.  July  10.  Y(3- 
0-1).  Agreed  to  336-13. 

117.  H.R.  4034.  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations,  fiscal  1982,  Motion  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  for  consideration  of  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  In- 
dependent Agencies.  July  10.  Y(3-0-l). 
Agreed  to  326-7. 

118.  H.R.  3975.  Production  of  Oil  from  Tar 
Sands.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
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the  bill  to  faclllute  the  production  of  oil 
from  tar  sands  deposiU  on  federal  lands 
July  14.  Y(4-fl-0).  Agreed  to  416-0. 

119.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee amendment  to  delete  from  the  bill 
increases  in  three  thresholds  on  Etefense 
Department  purchases:  an  increase  from 
S  10.000  to  $25,000  of  the  ceUing  on  the  use 
of  simplified  small  purchase  procedures;  an 
increase  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  of  the 
minimum  amount  of  cost  and  pricing  data 
that  must  be  certified  by  contractors  on  the 
Truth  in  Negotiations  Act;  and  an  Increase 
from  $100,000  to  $5  million  of  the  maximum 
contract  that  can  be  negotiated  by  a  service 
secretary  for  experimental,  development  or 
research  work.  July  14.  N(0-4-0).  Rejected 
109-311. 

120.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  amendment  to  permit  U.S. 
armed  forces  personnel  to  participate,  under 
certain  circumstances,  in  illegal  drug  sei- 
zures or  arrests  outside  the  land  area  of  the 
United  SUtes.  July  15.  N(3-l-0).  Adopted 
248-168. 

121.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Judiciary  Committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended  to  authorize  the  armed 
services  to  cooperate  with  civilian  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  operations  acainst 
drug  smuggling.  July  15.  Y(3-l-0).  Adopted 
362-49. 

122.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee amendment  to  place  Defense  Depart- 
ment procurement  under  a  government  wide 
procurement  system  and  to  authorize  multi- 
year  contracting  only  for  purchases  meeting 
certain  conditions  and  specifically  approved 
by  Congress.  July  15.  Y(  1-3-0).  Rejected 
133-283. 

123.  HJl.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  require  that  all 
purchases  of  computers  and  computer  serv- 
ices for  the  Defense  Department  be  made 
through  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion July  15.  Y(  1-3-0).  Rejected  118-299. 

124.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Substitute  amendment  to  the 
Hillis.  R-Ind.,  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
armed  services  from  buying  automobiles 
manufactured  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certified  to 
Congress  that  suitable  automobiles  manu- 
factured in  the  U.S.  or  Canada  were  not 
avaUable.  July  15,  N(  0-3-1).  Rejected  38- 
371. 

125.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  delete  provi- 
sions from  the  bill  requiring  Selective  Serv- 
ice registrants  to  provide  their  Social  Secu- 
rity numbers  and  providing  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Treasury  and  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  share  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  reglstrante.  July  16,  N(0-3-l)  Re- 
jected 125-290. 

126.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  the  Courter,  R- 
N.J.,  substitute  amendment  to  the  Schroe- 
der,  D-Co.,  amendment  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  by  Jan.  15.  1982  at  least  $8 
billion  in  rescissions  in  Defense  Department 
budget  authority  that  was  unnecessary  or 
attributable  to  waste,  fraud,  abuse  or  mis- 
management. July  16.  Y(  1-2-1).  Rejected 
142-276. 

127.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Substitute  amendment  to  the 
Schroeder,  D-Co..  amendment  to  direct  the 
President  to  submit  to  Congress  by  Jan.  15, 
1982  his  recommendations  for  improving 
the  efficiency  and  management  in  the  De- 
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fense  Department  and  for  eliminating 
waste,  fraud,  abuse  and  mismanagement  in 
the  Department.  The  President  also  would 
be  directed  to  report  on  actions  talien  con- 
cerning General  Accounting  Office  reports 
on  waste,  fraud,  abuse  and  mismanagement 
in  the  Defense  Department.  July  16.  Y(3-0- 
1).  Adopted  416-0. 

128.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  prohibit  use  of 
funds  in  the  bill  for  research,  development, 
testing,  evaluation  or  procurement  of  the 
P/A-18  fighter/attaclt  aircraft.  The  amend- 
ment directed  that  the  $3.1  biUlon  specified 
in  the  bill  for  the  P/A-18  be  made  available 
instead  for  other  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
aircraft  programs.  July  16.  N(0-3-l)  Reject- 
ed 101-316. 

129.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  bar  procure- 
ment of  A-7K  attack  planes  and  use  funds 
earmarked  for  that  plane  to  buy  instead  13 
P-16  fighters.  July  16.  N( 0-3-1).  Rejected 
148-268. 

130.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Amendment  to  bar  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  armed  service  from  signing  a 
contract  worth  more  than  $50,000  to  pur- 
chase civilian  cars  or  light  trucks  not  made 
In  the  D.S.  or  Canada,  without  legislative 
authorization.  July  16.  N( 0-3-1).  Adopted 
231-187. 

131.  ik.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$136,111,000  for  Defense  Department  weap- 
ons procurement,  military  research  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  and  civil  defense  in 
fiscal  1982.  July  16.  Y(3-0-l).  Passed  354-63. 

132.  H.R.  3519.  Defense  Department  Au- 
thorization. Motion  to  allow  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  on  the  fiscal 
1982  defense  authorization  bill  (S.  815)  to  be 
closed  to  the  public  when  classified  informa- 
tion was  under  consideration.  July  16.  Y(3- 
0-1)  Agreed  to  381-2. 

133.  H.  Res.  177.  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Policy.  Adoption  of  the  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  nuclear  non-proliferation  policy  that 
would  strengthen  the  barriers  to  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  prescribe  concrete 
methods  for  restraint  by  all  nuclear  supplier 
nations;  encourage  nations  to  ratify  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty;  work  to  develop 
sanctions  against  nations  that  divert  nucle- 
ar supplies  from  peaceful  purposes  into  nu- 
clear weapons;  and  fully  Implement  the  Nu- 
clear Non-ProlUeratlon  Act  of  1978.  July  17. 
Y(3-0-l).  Adopted  365-0. 

134.  H.R.  4034.  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Amendment 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  Policy  Development  and  Research  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment from  $30  million  to  $20  million.  July 
17.  N(2-l-l).  Adopted  202-162. 

135.  H.R.  4034.  HXJD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Amend- 
ments (considered  en  bloc)  to  prohibit  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  from 
spending  funds  to  require  states  to  imple- 
ment or  enforce  programs  for  vehicle  emis- 
sion control  inspection  and  maintenance. 
July  17.  N{2-1-1).  Rejected  177-184. 

136.  H.  Res.  181.  Social  Security.  Motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion stating  that  the  House  "strongly  urges 
that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  insure 
that  Social  Security  benefits  are  not  re- 
duced for  those  currently  receiving  them." 
July  21.  Y(3-l-0).  Agreed  to  405-13. 

137.  H.R.  4034.  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Amend- 
ments to  cut  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Science  Foundation  from  $1.06  billion 
to  $995  million.  July  21.  N(3-l-0).  Rejected 
152-264. 

138.  H.R.  4034.  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  appropriate  $62,599,958,500  in 
fiscal  1982  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  20  independ- 
ent agencies.  July  21.  Y(3-l-0).  Passed  362- 
54. 

139.  H.R.  4035.  Interior  Appropriations 
fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
consideration  of  the  bill.  July  21.  Y(4-0-0). 
Agreed  to  378-3. 

140.  H.R.  4035.  Interior  Appropriations 
fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  provide  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  program.  July 

21.  Y(3-0-l).  Rejected  96-320. 

141.  H.R.  4035.  Interior  Appropriations 
fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
further  consideration  of  the  bill.  July  22. 
Y(  4-0-0).  Agreed  to  383-3. 

142.  H.R.  4035.  Interior  Appropriations 
fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  delete  $135  mil- 
lion earmarked  for  the  solvent  refined  coal 
demonstration  plant  at  Newman,  Ky.  July 

22.  Y(2-2-0),  Rejected  177-236. 

143.  H.R.  4035.  Interior  Appropriations 
fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  delete  $30,000 
earmarked  for  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission.  July  22.  N(2-2- 
0).  Rejected  201-216. 

144.  H.R.  4035.  Interior  Appropriations 
fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropri- 
ate $11,139,727,000  in  fiscal  1982  for  the  In- 
terior Department  and  related  agencies. 
July  22.  Y(3-l-0).  Passed  358-46. 

145.  H.R.  4144.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  185)  providing  for 
House  floor  consideration  of  the  fiscal  1982 
apropriations  bill  for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment programs.  July  23.  Y(3-l-0). 
Adopted  233-178. 

146.  H.R.  4119.  Agriculture  Appropriations 
fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
178)  providing  for  House  floor  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  provide  fiscal  1982  funds  for 
the  Agriculture  Department  and  related 
agencies.  July  23.  NV(  3-0-1).  Adopted  274- 
131. 

147.  H.R.  4144.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Amend- 
ment to  the  Myers,  R-Ind.,  amendment  to 
delete  $189  million  for  the  Tennessee-Tom - 
bigbee  Waterway.  July  23.  N(0-4-0).  Reject- 
ed 198-208. 

148.  H.R.  4144.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Amend- 
ment to  the  Myers,  R-Ind.,  amendment  to 
delete  $17.8  million  for  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, W.Va.  dam  and  prohibit  further  federal 
spending  on  the  project.  July  23.  N{0-4-0). 
Rejected  137-267. 

149.  H.R.  4144.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Amend- 
ment to  delete  $4  million  for  the  Garrison 
Diversion  water  project  in  North  Dakota. 
July  23.  N(0-4-0).  Rejected  188-206. 

150.  H.R.  4144.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Amend- 
ment to  delete  $228  million  for  the  Clinch 
River  (Tenn.)  nuclear  breeder  reactor.  July 
24.  Y(  1-3-0).  Rejected  186-206. 

151.  H.R.  4144.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Amend- 
ment to  transfer  $10  million  for  research  at 
the  privately  operated  Barnwell,  S.C.  nucle- 
ar fuel  reprocessing  facility  to  government 
nuclear  waste  research.  July  24.  Y(  1-3-0). 
Rejected  157-213. 
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152.  H.R.  4144.  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Passage 
of  the  bill  to  appropriate  $13,189,674,000  in 
fiscal  1982  for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment programs.  July  24.  Y(4-0-0).  Passed 
244-104. 

153.  H.R.  2819.  District  of  Columbia  Fed- 
eral Payment.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  increase 
from  $300  million  to  $336.6  million  the  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1982  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  for  the  annual  federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia.  July  27. 
Y(l-2-l).  Passed  209-179. 

154.  H.R.  2818.  District  of  Columbia  Bor- 
rowing Authority.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
extend  for  two  years  the  authority  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  accept 
certain  interim  loans  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury  Secretary  to  make  such  loans. 
July  27.  Y(  1-2-1).  Passed  239-149. 

155.  H.R.  4119.  Agriculture  Appropriations 
fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropri- 
ate $22,730,534,000  for  fiscal  1982  for  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  related  agen- 
cies. July  27.  Y(  1-2-1).  Passed  343-33.« 


JOHN  GRAHAM  McCROREY:  A 
MAN  OF  VISION 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  York,  Pa.,  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  McCrory  Stores.  The  occasion 
was  the  dedication  of  the  Lorence  A. 
Silverberg  Memorial  Museum  and  the 
kick-off  of  the  yearlong  observance  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  McCrory  Stores.  I  was  able  to  learn 
firsthand  some  of  the  history  of  varie- 
ty stores  starting  back  in  the  five-and- 
dime  days.  I  would  like  to  recount  for 
you  now  some  of  this  history  as  it  is 
preserved  in  the  McCrory  Museum. 

McCrory 's  history  goes  back  to  1882 
when  John  G.  McCrorey,  a  22-year-old 
dry  goods  clerk,  opened  his  first  5-and- 
10-cent  store  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  with 
$350  in  savings  and  $200  in  borrowed 
money.  The  store  recorded  sales  of 
$25,000  that  first  year.  If  living  today, 
he  would  be  proud  to  know  that  his 
initial  investment  was  the  beginning 
of  an  organization  having  annual  sales 
of  approximately  $750  million  a  hun- 
dred years  later. 

By  1901  John  G.  McCrorey  had  20 
stores  producing  an  annual  sales 
volume  of  $498,000.  Always  a  frugal 
man,  he  had  dropped  the  "e"  from  his 
name,  allegedly  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  gilt-lettered  signs  over  his  stores. 
Having  outgrown  its  Johnstown,  Pa., 
headquarters,  the  company  estab- 
lished its  main  office  in  New  York  City 
in  1901.  It  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  1915. 

Food  service  was  first  introduced  in 
a  McCrory  store  during  World  War  I. 
John  McCrorey  could  foresee  that 
having  a   lunch   counter   in   a  store 
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would  not  only  be  a  convenience  for 
his  regular  customers  but  also  might 
bring  in  more  customers.  He  set  aside 
areas  for  this  purpose  in  several  of  the 
stores  and  started  operating  them  as 
concessions,  serving  light  food  and  re- 
freshments. After  a  few  years  the  com- 
pany took  over  the  operation  of  the 
food  counters.  The  food  counters  grew 
to  luncheonettes  and.  much  later,  the 
luncheonettes  to  restaurants  and  cafe- 
terias. Today,  food  service  is  an  inte- 
gral and  profitable  part  of  the  firm's 
operations  and  is  available  in  475  of  its 
stores  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  free- 
standing restaurants. 

John  G.  McCrorey  retired  from 
active  participation  in  the  company  in 
1933  in  order  to  devote  his  energies  to 
philanthropic  interests,  which  he  did 
until  his  death  in  1943  at  age  83. 

The  decade  following  World  War  II 
was  critical  for  the  variety  store  indus- 
try. Population  shifts  away  from 
urban  centers  to  suburbia  changed  the 
face  of  retailing.  Those  failing  to  rec- 
ognize this  trend  found  themselves  in 
serious  financial  difficulty. 

McCrorys  survived  these  changes 
and,  in  1963,  opened  a  750,000-square- 
foot  distribution  center  in  York,  Pa.  In 
1966  its  headquarters  offices  were 
moved  from  New  York  City  to  York, 
although  small  buying  offices  for  fash- 
ion apparel  are  maintained  in  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles. 

Other  small  variety  chains  had 
sprung  up  over  the  years  auid  their 
numbers  of  stores  continued  to  grow 
by  way  of  either  opening  new  units  or 
gaining  control  of  smaller  independ- 
ents. Notable  among  those  companies 
that  were  eventually  merged  into  the 
McCrory  family  of  stores,  after  having 
realized  their  own  measures  of  success, 
were  McLellan  Stores  in  1959;  H.  L. 
Green  Co.,  Inc.,  in  1961;  and  J.  J.  New- 
berry Co..  in  1972.  McCrorys  also  took 
over  15  former  W.  T.  Grant  stores  in 
1976.  8  former  Neisner  stores  in  1980, 
and  in  1981  acquired  S.  H.  Kress  and 
V.  J.  Elmore  stores  from  Genesco. 

In  1975  management  established  a 
goal  of  substantially  increasing  the 
sales  per  square  foot  and  decreasing 
expenses  in  order  to  capture  the  great- 
est profit  from  increased  sales.  By 
closing  unprofitable  stores,  rehabili- 
tating certain  stores,  reducing  operat- 
ing costs,  and  instituting  an  aggressive 
sales  program,  McCrorys  was  able  to 
steadily  increase  sales  and  profits.  The 
decision  was  made  to  stay  solely  in  the 
variety  store  business. 

McCrory  stores  has  come  a  long  way 
from  its  founding,  and  today  is  headed 
by  Ben  Litwak,  chairman,  and  J. 
Philip  Lux,  president.  Both  Litwak 
and  Lux  came  up  through  the  ranks  to 
attain  their  present  positions,  Litwak 
having  started  as  a  manager  traineee 
in  1936  and  Lux  as  a  part-time  stock- 
boy  in  the  McCrory  store  managed  by 
his  father  in  the  midforties.  Lux  re- 
calls that— 
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We  sold  silk  stockings  back  then  instead 
of  nylon  and  the  best  pair  in  stock  sold  for 
only  59-cents.  Variety  stores  were  the  dis- 
counters and  convenience  stores  of  the 
1940s  because  drug  and  grocery  stores  did 
not  carry  the  variety  of  items  they  do  now. 

Inflation  and  high  interest  rates 
have  had  a  limiting  effect  on  merchan- 
dise assortments,  energy  costs,  and 
borrowing.  Yet,  according  to  Lux,  the 
variety  store  market  tends  to  broaden 
during  difficult  times.  He  notes: 

Persons  in  high  income  groups  are  finding 
their  discretionary  incomes  reduced,  and  we 
are  seeing  people  buying  socks  and  many 
other  items  at  our  stores  who  previously 
would  not  have  considered  shopping  for 
them  in  a  variety  store. 

While  in  1982  McCrorys  will  take  a 
quick  look  back  at  all  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  100  years— the  peaks 
and  valleys;  prosperous  and  depression 
times;  the  closing  of  some  stores  and 
the  opening  of  new  ones;  with  mergers 
and  new  faces  in  top  management;  an 
increasing  variety  of  goods;  the  arrival 
of  the  jet  age;  instant  communications 
and  the  need  for  better  responsive- 
ness; improved  means  of  inventory 
control  and  distribution— it  is  too  busy 
planning  ahead  to  look  for  long.  Its 
management  has  initiated  as  strategic 
planning  process  to  enable  its  execu- 
tives to  quickly  perceive  trends,  assess 
their  importance,  and  position  the 
company  to  meet  the  changing  envi- 
ronment. 

Employing  John  G.  McCrorey's  phi- 
losophy of  looking  ahead,  the  slogan 
adopted  for  the  100th  anniversary 
year  of  McCrory  stores  is  "We've  only 
just  begun." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  our 
country  produced  a  John  Graham 
McCrorey  who  was  such  a  believer  in 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Historical- 
ly the  variety  store  industry  has  been 
a  forerurmer  in  providing  employment 
opportunities  for  our  youth  and  has 
instilled  in  them  the  work  ethic  that 
has  been  so  important  to  the  success 
of  our  great  country. 

The  successful  chains  of  variety 
stores  that  have  survivied  their  first 
century  are  few.  and  it  is  significant 
that  this  successful  firm  has  adhered 
to  the  fundamental  standards  of  its 
founder.* 


ERA:  EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Friday,  February  12.  is  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birthday.  One  of  Lincoln's  great- 
est acts  as  President  was  his  signing  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It 
was  a  great  step  toward  furthering  the 
idea  of  equality  in  the  United  States. 
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It  led  to  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  prohibited  the  country  from  de- 
nying any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

State  legislatures  in  15  States  have  a 
chance  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  to  enrich  the 
Constitution  by  ratifying  the  equal 
rights  amendment:  'Equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  SUtes  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

The  following  Christian  Science 
Monitor  article  by  Dr.  William  Van  Al- 
styne,  a  professor  of  constitutional  law 
at  Duke  University,  explains  why  the 
Constitution  would  be  poorer  without 
the  ERA: 

Thk  CoHSTmmoH  Would  Be  PooRzai 
WrrHouT  ERA 
This  June  wlU  mark  either  the  passing  of 
an  era  or  the  passage  of  an  ERA.  Without 
approval  of  three  additional  state  legisla- 
tures. 50  years  of  efforts  that  moved  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  In  Congress,  and  a 
decade  of  effort  that  won  approval  by  35 
states,  will  end  in  faUure.  The  world's  oldest 
written  extant  Constitution,  our  own,  would 
still  provide  no  fundamental  commitment 
that  •equality  of  righU  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

Prudent  people  already  think  they  know 
the  outcome— that  among  15  sUtes  there 
win  be  no  favorable  majorities  In  the  gener- 
al assemblies  of  even  three  states.  Already 
the  27th  Amendment  Is  treated  as  a  game 
the  outcome  of  which  we  know.  "They"  (the 
women)  have  lost. 

Prom  within  the  Constitution  where  I  live 
professionally,  the  view  is  quite  different  It 
Is  a  view  of  pending  loss,  of  historic  and  con- 
stitutional opportunity  about  to  be  forfeit- 
ed. It  is  also  a  professional  sense  of  sheer 
amazement.  I  would  have  thought  that  the 
chance  to  count  oneself  significantly.  In 
adding  a  memorable  and  permament  im- 
provement to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes,  would  not  lightly  be  rejected 
by  men  and  women  whose  other  votes  in 
sute  assemblies  cannot  possibly  be  compa- 
rable in  significance.  It  is  Incredible  to  me 
that  state  assembly  members,  living  from 
year  to  year  through  f orgetUble  bills  of  ap- 
propriation, endless  caucuses,  and  recurring 
campaigns  do  not  see  how  one  vote,  on  this 
issue,  provides  a  greater  claim  to  history 
than  anything  else  they  may  do. 

The  indifference  of  sUte  assembly  mem- 
bers to  make  ratification  their  most  Impor- 
tant business  cannot  be  on  grounds  that  the 
27th  Amendment  Is  trivial,  because  it  is  not. 
It  carries  into  words  eminently  suiuble  for 
a  Constitution  a  proposition  neither  conde- 
scending nor  at  all  objectionable.  Rather, 
like  the  13th  Amendment  (which  forever  in- 
terred chattel  slavery)  it  speaks  against  the 
recurring  and  incorrigible  tendencies  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  condescending,  ignorantly  de- 
nying equality  of  rights  by  gender. 

The  objection  that  the  wording  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  be  an  iron 
bed  of  Procrustes,  relentlessly  indifferent  to 
any  gender-related  distinctions •  at  all  (the 
example  is  often  given  of  mandatory  unisex 
dressing  rooms  or  bathrooms  in  all  govem- 
mentally-operated  facilities)  is  quite  mistak- 
en. Where  considerations  of  hygiene,  safety, 
and  privacy  are  involved  "equality  of  rights 
under  the  law"  (which  is  exactly  and  only 
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what  the  amendment  provides)  is  plainly 
not  offended  by  separate  facilities  equal  in 
usefulness  and  the  separateness  of  which 
stlgmatlaes  no  one. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  heard  ft  said 
that  the  27th  Amendment  is  not  needed  be- 
cause the  Constitution  ahwady  adequately 
speaks  to  this  subject.  But  this,  too.  is  seri- 
ously In  error.  The  equal  protection  clause 
(of  the  14th  Amendment)  has  embarrassed 
the  Supreme  Court  by  ite  very  poor  adapta- 
blUty  to  gender-based  dlscrlminatton  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Partly  this  is  so  because  such  forms  of  un- 
equal treatment  by  government  played  vir- 
tually no  role  whatever  in  its  Reconstruc- 
tion paiaage.  in  1868.  Partly  it  is  because  the 
sole  reference  to  sex  In  the  14th  Amend- 
ment itself  expliclOy  allowed  women  alto- 
gether to  be  denied  any  right  to  vote  (an 
"accommodation"  provided  by  the  14th 
Amendment  that  it  required  the  separate 
19th  Amendment,  ratified  in  1920.  to  over- 
come). And  partly  It  is  because  the  court 
fully  understands  that  gender-based  laws 
cannot  be  analyzed  in  perfect  analogy  to 
race-based  laws  (which  are  the  focus  of  the 
14th  Amendment),  and  that  the  comparison 
is  often  very  faulty. 

This  difference  is  recognized  in  the  differ- 
ent language  of  the  Equal  RlghU  Amend- 
ment itself.  Thus,  It  provides  for  "equality 
of  rights  under  the  law,"  and  admits  to 
common  sense  distinctions  relevant  to 
gender  that  would  not  be  relevant  to  race. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
poorer  document  without  this  amendment, 
Just  as  it  WM  once  even  weaker  In  having  no 
14th  Amendment  and,  in  the  beginning,  no 
Bill  or  Rights  at  all. 

The  amendment  should  be  read  again, 
read  privately,  thought  about  quietly.  It 
should  be  compared  with  the  balance  of  our 
Constitution,  its  conformity  In  style  and 
spirit  examined  fairly  and  with  detachment. 
If  that  Is  done,  then  by  June  It  is  stiU  possi- 
ble for  us  to  mark  the  passage  of  the  27th 
Amendment,  and  not  simply  the  passing  of 
an  era.* 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY- 
MARCH  18,  1982 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

or  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSCNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 


•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Wamfler  of  Virginia,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  127  other  Members  of  the 
House.  I  have  Introduced  a  resolution 
to  proclaim  March  18,  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day." 

The  resolution  would  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  oberve  the  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  swjtivities. 

The  purpose  behind  this  resolution, 
which  is  identical  to  a  resolution 
which  became  law  for  1981,  is  simple 
but  significant. 

American  agriculture,  including 
farmers,  workers,  and  all  the  other 
participants  in  the  food  and  fiber 
chain,  is  the  Nation's  largest  and  most 
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productive  industry.  A  healthy  farm 
economy,  working  with  efficient  agri- 
business industries,  is  the  foundation 
of  a  healthy  national  economy.  Every 
American  wants  this  country  to  pull 
out  of  the  current  recession,  recovery 
in  other  industries  will  be  hampered 
unless  the  farm  sector  also  is  healthy. 
Because  of  this  basic  fact,  I  believe 
that  every  American  should  have  a 
full  understanding  of  what  agriculture 
means  to  his  or  her  life.  Only  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  our  people  live  on 
farms,  but  the  rest  of  us  are  deeply  af- 
fected by  what  happens  in  agriculture, 
and  our  citizens  will  make  better  and 
sounder  national  iMlicy  decisions  if 
they  have  all  the  facts  about  this  cor- 
nerstone industry. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  our  resolu- 
tion—to help  spread  understanding. 
One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
promoting  that  imdcrstanding  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Agriculture  Day,  which  is 
coordinated  by  the  Agriculture  Coun- 
cil of  America,  a  nonprofit,  bipartisan 
organizaticxn  devoted  to  conununicat- 
ing  the  facts  about  modem  agricul- 
ture. 

Our  resolution  would  cost  taxpayers 
nothing.  But  it  would  add  the  empha- 
sis of  formal  Government  recognition 
to  the  efforts  which  are  already  under- 
way to  make  1982  National  Agricul- 
ture Day  an  effective  observance. 

Agriculture  Day  is  celebrated  in 
local  communities  all  around  the 
Nation— in  schools,  in  exhibits,  in 
tours,  and  in  ceremonies  of  many 
kinds.  There  will  be  proclamations  and 
recognition  of  the  day  by  many 
mayors.  Governors,  and  other  offi- 
cials. Millions  of  Americans  will  be 
given  a  refresher  course  In  how  Ameri- 
can agriculture  wories,  and  how  the  su- 
perior productivity  of  our  agriculture 
compares  with  the  food  systems  in 
other  countries. 

The  1982  observance  which  our  reso- 
lution supports  will  bring  together 
farmeirs  and  ranchers,  farm  and  com- 
modity groups,  and  many  other  orga- 
nizations for  a  united  effort  to  speak 
to  the  American  people.  We  hope 
many  more  of  our  House  colleagues 
will  join  us  quickly  in  sponsoring  the 
resolution.* 


H.R.  5424-MONO  LAKE 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT  BILL 


February  9,  1982 

5424  is  an  attempt  to  provide  national 
park  management  and  protection  to 
one  of  America's  most  unique  acquatic 
treasures.  Mono  Lake  lies  between  the 
Sierra    Nevada    Mountains    and    the 
Great  Basin  at  an  elevation  of  6,372 
feet.  It  is  over  1  million  years  old  and 
is  a  scientific  and  geologic  showcase 
with  its  volcanic   formations,   unique 
bird  habitat  and  pristine  environment. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  water  di- 
versions. Mono  Lake  is  in  very  real 
danger  of  drying  up  and  losing  its  eco- 
logical   life    support    system.    As    a 
staunch  believer  in  State  water  rights, 
I  continue  to  believe  that  the  basic 
and  fundamental  water  issues  must  be 
ironed  out  by  the  State  of  California. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  stand  idly  by 
and  see  an  American  resource  dwindle 
and  die.  Giving  Mono  Lake  national 
monument  status  will  require  that  it 
be  managed  like  a  national  park  with 
emphasis  on  preservation  of  geologic 
and  scenic  values  and  recreational  op- 
portunities.  In  addition,  we  will   re- 
quire that  a  comprehensive  study  be 
conducted  on  alternative  water  man- 
agement practices  and  that  an  inven- 
tory be  taken  of  all  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  species  and  factors  contribut- 
ing to  their  decline. 

Why  is  a  Nevada  Congressman  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  Mono  Lake?  The 
answer  is  pretty  simple.  Mono  Lake 
lies  just  over  the  Nevada-California 
boundary  and  provides  recreation  and 
scenic  enjoyment  for  many,  many  Ne- 
vadans  as  well  as  Califomians.  Mono 
Lake  is  a  memorable  site  for  countless 
Nevadans,  driving  south  on  Highway 
395  to  Yosemite  from  Reno.  In  fact 
during  the  ice  ages  when  Mono  Lake 
was  many  times  its  present  size,  it  ac- 
tually reached  eastward  into  Nevada. 
The  region  is  tied  together  historically 
and  envirorunentally  and  I  am  com- 
mitted to  lend  my  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  our  neighbors  to  the  west  to 
keep  Mono  Lake  from  going  the  way 
of  so  many  of  our  western  water 
bodies. 

We  all  have  a  lot  at  stake  in  the 
Mono  basin— the  wildlife,  the  environ- 
ment, recreational  pursuits,  and 
shrimp  harvesting,  just  to  name  a  few 
resources.  I  urge  my  House  colleagues 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  save  Mono 
Lake  from  becoming  another  dry 
desert  lake  of  the  past.  Thank  you.» 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  NFVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  today  in  sup- 
port of  a  bill  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Shumway  to  make  Mono  Lake  a 
national  monument.  I  was  pleased  and 
proud  to  join  in  an  effort  to  protect 
and  preserve  this  California  lake.  H.R. 


REPORT  OF  EL  SALVADOR  TRIP 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bishop 
Joseph  H.  Yeakel,  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  reminded  me  recently  of 
a  strong  statement  put  out  by  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  National  Council 
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of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.,  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
November  5,  1981,  on  the  issue  of  U.S. 
Government  involvement  in  El  Salva- 
dor. In  light  of  the  recent  debate  on 
future  involvement.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  report 
and  note  the  important  recommenda- 
tions as  stated: 

Report  of  El  Salvador  Trip 
A  delegation  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
U.S.A  visited  El  Salvador,  from  October  24 
to  28.  1981.  The  members  of  the  delegation 
were: 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Andrews,  Stated 
Clerk.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States: 

Kara  Cole,  Administrative  Secretary, 
Friends  United  Meeting: 

The  Rt.  Rev.  David  Reed,  Episcopal 
Church.  Bishop  of  Kentucky: 

Rev.  Hugh  Smith.  Secretary.  Public  Rela- 
tions, American  Baptist  International  Minis- 
tries: 

Dr.  William  P.  Thompson.  SUted  Clerk. 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.; 
and 

Bishop  Joseph  Yeakel.  United  Methodist 
Church.  Bishop  of  New  York  West  Area. 

Staff:  The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Antonio  Ramos.  As- 
sociate Director  of  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America  Office.  DOM.  NCCCUSA:  Mr. 
Mark  Schomer.  Church  World  Service  Cen- 
tral America  Representative;  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Stockwell,  Associate  General 
Secretary  for  Overseas  Ministries. 
NCCCUSA. 

The  visit  was  a  pastoral  visit  to  the 
churches  of  El  Salvador,  intended  to  convey 
our  identification  with  them  in  the  current 
tragic  suffering  they  and  their  nation  are 
facing.  The  visit  was  intended  also  to  assist 
us  toward  a  deeper  insight  into  the  current 
reality  of  El  Salvador  in  order  that  we  as 
U.S.  churches  and  people  might  respond 
more  adequately  to  their  needs. 

In  addition  to  many  individual  conversa- 
tions, the  delegation  schedule  included: 

Sunday  worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral.  First  Baptist  Church.  Emmanuel 
Baptist  Church,  Episcopal  Church  and  Lu- 
theran Church  of  the  Resurrection; 

Visit  with  leadership  of  CREDHO,  Episco- 
pal Social  Action  agency; 

Visit  to  San  Jose  de  la  Montana,  Refuge 
for  Displaced  persons; 

Dinner  with  Student  Christian  Movement 
leaders; 

Meeting  with  leadership  of  Emmanuel 
Baptist  Church: 

Meeting  with  Socorro  Juridico.  A  Roman 
Catholic  Legal  Aid  organization: 

Conversation  with  Dr.  Ricardo  Stein,  Pro- 
fessor at  Centra]  American  University; 

Meeting  with  ASESAH,  an  ecumenical  hu- 
manitarian relief  agency: 

Meeting  with  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion: 

Meeting  with  the  Committee  of  Mothers 
and  Relatives  of  Disappeared  persons; 

Meeting  with  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Resurrection  leadership; 

Dinner  with  Ambassador  Deane  Hinton. 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  along  with, 
four  senior  Embassy  staff  members; 

Meeting  with  Baptist  Association  leader- 
ship; 

Conversation  with  Society  of  Jesus  Lead- 
ership; 

Meeting  with  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic 
Administrator  Msgr.  Arturo  Rivera  y 
Damas.     together     with     Msgr.     Ricardo 
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Urioste,  Vicar  General  of  the  Archdiocese, 
and  Father  Fabian  Amaya; 

Meeting  with  pastors  of  several  Pentecos- 
tal and  evangelical  denominations  related  to 
CESAD.  a  humanitarian  relief  agency,  in- 
cluding the  representative  in  El  Salvador  of 
the  United  Bible  Societies. 

Of  necessity  the  delegation's  visit  was 
brief.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  achieved  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  complex 
facets  of  the  El  Salvador  situation,  or  of  the 
Christain  community  in  that  land.  Inevita- 
bly every  view  of  El  Salvador  is  partial.  We 
are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  talked  to 
only  a  limited  number  of  persons,  and  we 
were  not  able  to  travel  outside  the  capital 
city.  We  feel  impelled  to  report  some  things 
we  heard  and  make  some  recommendations 
to  the  NCCCUSA  Governing  Board. 

Certain  themes  were  repeatedly  expressed 
to  us: 

A.  REGARDING  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

1.  El  Salvador  Is  a  nation  In  which  death  is 
a  pervasive  and  immediate  reality.  Assassi- 
nations, bombings,  executions,  disappear- 
ances, hunger,  the  destruction  of  communi- 
ties, the  dismemberment  of  economic  and 
social  life  at  their  very  roote— aU  these  and 
more  are  part  of  daily  life.  The  people  live 
in  agony.  Unspeakable  suffering  is  every- 
where. 

2.  The  situation  in  El  Salvador  is  deterio- 
rating. Since  October  15,  1979,  when  a  mili- 
tary Junta  overthrew  the  presidency  of 
General  Carlos  Humberto  Romero,  the  in- 
creased dominance  of  the  military  and  in- 
creased guerrilla  activity  have  been  accom- 
panied by  widespread  terror  throughout  the 
country.  We  heard  repeatedly  of  govem- 
menUl  decrees  issued  during  the  last  two 
years  which,  as  one  observer  stated,  progres- 
sively reduced  the  'political  space"  In  the 
nation  to  a  point  where  rational  political 
processes  are  impossible  and  legal  redress 
for  criminal  and  civil  wrongs  is  virtually  un- 
available. 

3.  The  violation  of  human  rights  is  com- 
monplace and  constant.  The  legal  system  Is 
practically  inoperative.  Investigation  of 
murder,  torture  and  major  violations  of  per- 
sons and  property,  is  not  forthcoming.  The 
grossest  excesses  go  uninvestigated  and  un- 
punished. The  fate  of  most  persons  is  left  to 
the  whim  of  the  military,  paramilitary  and 
security  forces.  We  heard  widespread  agree- 
ment that  by  far  most  of  the  violence  direct- 
ed against  persons,  as  contrasted  with  sabo- 
tage and  property  damage,  is  perpetrated  by 
government  forces,  or  by  forces  in  whose  ac- 
tixitles  the  government  acquiesces. 

4.  The  role  of  the  United  SUtes  In  El  Sal- 
vador Is  discussed  everywhere.  We  heard  re 
peated  calls  for  the  U.S.  to  withdraw  Its 
military  and  economic  aid,  which  many  be- 
lieve prolongs  repression  and  suffering.  One 
observer  said,  "By  prolonging  the  conflict 
the  U.S.  Is  causing  the  development  of  the 
very  kind  of  government  In  El  Salvador  that 
it  fears  the  most. "  We  heard  calls  for  the 
cessation  of  all  outside  support  of  the  war- 
ring parties,  whether  from  the  U.S.  or  from 
socialist  nations.  Nevertheless,  the  masslve- 
ness  of  U.S.  support  Is  singled  out  over  and 
over  again  for  particular  objection,  though 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  urges  even  greater 
U.S.  assistance.  The  people  of  El  Salvador 
want  to  be  free  to  solve  their  own  problems 
without  outside  pressures. 

5.  We  heard  great  concern  for  people  dis- 
placed within  El  Salvador  by  military  oper- 
ations of  all  parties,  as  for  refugees  outside 
the  country.  Once  outside  the  country  It  Is 
felt  refugees  have  at  least  a  chance  of  aid 
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from  international  governmental  and  pri- 
vate agencies:  however,  within  El  Salvador 
the  plight  of  displaced  peoples,  of  whatever 
political  complexion,  is  Inadequately  per- 
ceived and  addressed  by  public  or  private 
agencies.  Resources  are  needed  Inside  El 
Salvador  to  assist  these  suffering  persons 
and  communities,  and  such  resources  will 
have  to  come  from  ouuide  El  Salvador. 

B.  REGARDING  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES  IN  EL 

SALVADOR 

1.  The  Christian  churches  in  El  Salvador 
playing  a  constructive  role  In  the  present 
situation— In  analysis  of  the  current  reality 
and  its  root  causes.  In  the  provision  of 
spiritual  and  legal  assistance,  in  furnishing 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  suffering  and  In 
the  search  for  a  just  and  peaceful  political 
and  social  order. 

2.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  under 
Increasing  attacks,  misrepresenting  lU  work 
and  threatening  physical  harm  and  even 
death  to  clergy  and  lay  leadership  alike. 
The  campaign  has  been  stepped  up  during 
the  past  month. 

3.  All  Christian  churches  In  El  Salvador 
despite  Immense  dlfflculUes  which  Include 
the  assassination,  disappearance,  and  Im- 
prisonment of  leaders  and  members  of  many 
congregations,  are  witnessing  magnificently 
to  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  Adversity 
has  driven  them  to  the  roots  of  the  Gospel. 
The  churches'  ministry— prophetic  and  pas- 
toral, challenging  and  compassionate,  reflec- 
tive and  reconciling- takes  on  a  compelling 
immediacy.  We  were  Impressed  by  the 
youth  of  many  of  the  church  leaders,  and 
by  the  prominence  of  lay  persons  In  the 
churches'  witness.  The  unblbllcal  dichotomy 
between  evangelization  and  social  witness  is 
resolved  as  the  needs  of  the  nation  elicit  a 
powerful  ministry  for  justice  and  reconcilia- 
tion. We  thank  God  for  the  Christian  com- 
munity of  El  Salvador,  and  we  believe  It 
calls  us  to  a  more  relevant  witness  in  the 
United  States,  a  witness  of  Biblical  and 
theological  depth  in  which  we  too  often  fall 
to  engage.  In  El  Salvador  it  is  evident  that 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  indeed  re- 
demptive and  liberating. 

4.  The  Christian  churches  of  El  Salvador 
do  not  just  talk  about  cooperation;  they  live 
It.  Evangelical  groups  are  working  with 
CARITAS.  a  Roman  Catholic  agency.  Bap- 
tists cooperate  closely  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  ASESAH.  the  relief  agency  which  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  Church 
World  Service  support.  The  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement  membership  cuts  across  de- 
nominations. 

5.  Amazingly,  many  churches  seem  to  be 
revitalized  by  current  suffering  and  persecu- 
tion. In  some  churches  membership  Is  grow- 
ing. The  congregations  we  visited  were  well 
attended.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
persons  seeking  Christian  Vocations  are 
growing  in  number. 

6.  The  martyrdom  and  memory  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo  Romero  is  a  pow- 
erful force  of  Inspiration  and  example  for 
the  Christians  of  El  Salvador.  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  alike,  referred  to  con- 
stantly. We  give  thanks  for  his  remarkable 
ministry  to  the  church  and  the  nation,  fo- 
cused primarily  on  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed. 

C.  REGARDING  THE  FUTURE  OF  EL  SALVADOR 

1.  There  is  widespread  belief  that  the  El 
Salvador  situation  will  continue  to  worsen 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  governing 
Junta,  with  U.S.  support,  aims  for  a  military 
solution,  which  still  is  thought  by  them  to 
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be  obtainable  despite  the  current  miliUry 
situation.  ^ 

2.  The  election  of  delegates  to  a  Constitu- 
tional Assembly,  proposed  for  March,  1982 
by  the  present  Junta,  is  widely  rejected  as  a 
formula  for  improvement  of  the  political  sit- 
uation. Conditions  for  a  representative  elec- 
tion are  not  currently  present.  Even  the 
U  S  Ambassador,  in  a  press  interview  on  Oc- 
tober 27.  stated  that  at  present  the  condi- 
tions for  such  elections  do  not  exist,  though 
he  hoped  that  possibly  they  might  exist  five 
months  from  now.  We  heard  little  or  no 
hope  for  a  political  resolution  along  these 
lines;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  much  re- 
jection of  this  proposed  political  process. 

3.  We  heard  a  strong  call  for  dialogue  or 
negotiation  between  the  contending  forces 
In  El  Salvador.  Currently  the  Junta,  with 
U  S.  support,  rejects  dialogue  or  negotiation 
with  represenUtives  of  the  forces  opposed 
to  the  goverrunent.  The  attitude  of  the  U.S 
government  is  key  to  the  development  of  a 
dialogue  or  negotiation  process.  We  are 
aware  of  some  recent  initiatives  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  which  might  encourage  the  negotia- 
tion or  dialogue,  and  these  hold  out  some 
promise  of  movement  in  a  positive  direction. 
Repeatedly  we  heard  of  the  sheer  tiredness 
of  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  their  sense  of 
helplessness,  their  revulsion  at  the  continu- 
ing death  and  suffering,  and  their  hope  that 
military  confrontation  and  repression  will 
end.  Pace  to  face  dialogue  and  negotiation 
to  which  represenUtives  opposed  to  the  gov- 
ernment say  they  are  open,  is  thought  by 
many  to  offer  some  hope  in  what  now  U 
seemingly  Intractable  military  confronta- 
tion- ,    .™  «  , 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  in  El  Salva- 
dor, we  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  the  NCCCUSA  Governing  Board  at 
its  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Novem- 
ber 4-5.  1981: 


J 


RCCOKMENSATIONS  TO  THE  CHURCHES 

1.  We  urge  the  Governing  Board,  its 
member  denominations,  and  related  ecu- 
menical bodies  and  their  congregations  and 
members,  to  pray  for  the  suffering  people  of 
El  Salvador,  and  for  a  prompt,  peaceful  and 
just  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

2.  We  urge  the  Governing  Board,  its 
member  denominations  and  related  ecumen- 
ical bodies,  to  continue  and  increase  the  pro- 
visions of  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  and  to  refugees  from 
that  nation.  In  particular  we  urge  greater 
support  be  channeled  to  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  displaced  by  military  operations  of 
the  contending  parties  who  are  victims  of 
the  war  and  repression,  inside  El  Salvador 
itself.  We  believe  Church  World  Service 
offers  an  excellent  channel  for  such  ecu- 
menical support. 

3.  We  urge  the  Governing  Board,  its 
member  denominations  and  related  ecumen- 
ical bodies,  to  provide  increased  information 
to  church  members  and  the  public  at  large 
regarding  the  present  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor—its history,  the  issues  at  stake,  the  suf- 
fering of  the  people,  the  role  of  the  church- 
es, and  the  possibilities  for  a  Just  resolution 
of  the  conflict  in  the  near  future.  The 
plight  of  undocumented  refugees  from  El 
Salvador  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  should  receive  special  understanding 
and  attention.  We  urge  that  Insofar  as  possi- 
ble the  views  of  Christian  church  constitu- 
encies in  El  Salvador  be  communicated 
widely. 

4.  We  urge  the  Governing  Board,  its 
member  denominations  and  related  ecumen- 
ical bodies,  to  support  the  efforts  of  intema- 
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tional  organizations,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  (such  as  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  Amnesty  International,  and 
the  NCCCUSA  Human  Rights  office)  which 
endeavor  to  publicize  the  status  of  human 
rights  violations  in  El  Salvador  on  the  basis 
of  reliable  evidence,  thus  to  keep  the  light 
of  international  concern  focused  on  El  Sal- 
vador. , 

5.  We  urge  the  Governing  Board,  its 
member  denominations  and  related  ecumen- 
ical bodies  to  press  upon  the  government  of 
the  United  States  the  recommendations 
listed  below. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  We  urge  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  a  negotiated  solution,  rather 
than  a  military  solution,  to  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  in  El  Salvador 
which  might  In  time  provide  the  just  condi- 
tions necessary  for  fair  and  representative 
elections  in  that  country. 

2.  We  urge  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  afford  political  asylum  or  some 
special  temporary  status  for  refugees  who 
flee  El  Salvador  to  the  United  States. 

3.  We  urge  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  increased  assistance  to 
international  organizations  that  help  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Salvadoran  refugees  in 
other  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

4.  We  urge  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  diplomatic  initiatives  to 
effect  the  termination  of  military  assistance 
to  all  groups  in  El  Salvador.  In  particular, 
we  urge  our  government  to  terminate  its 
present  policy  of  providing  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  governing  Junta  of 
El  Salvador. 

(The  Governing  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.,  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 5.  1981,  approved  as  its  own  the  above 
recommendations  to  the  churches  and  to 
the  United  States  government  on  pages  5 
and  6.)« 


ACT  OF  HEROISM  IN  PORT 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 


or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  pointed  out  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  that  there  are 
real  heroes  in  this  country,  one  only 
needs  to  look  for  them.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  young  man  in  my  district 
that  truly  deserves  to  be  called  a  hero. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1982.  Police  Officer  Stephen 
Cardello  of  the  Port  Washington 
Police  Department  was  on  patrol  on 
Roslyn  W.  Shore  Road  in  Port  Wash- 
ington. He  observed  an  auto  accident 
at  the  stated  location  and  called  for 
assistance  as  one  of  the  autos  had 
burst  into  flames. 

As  the  Daily  News  reported.  Police 
Officer  Cardello  quickly  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  passengers  in  the  burning 
auto.  Both  doors  were  jammed  as  a 
result  of  the  accident.  Officer  Cardello 
broke  the  passenger  door  window  with 
a  fire  extinguisher,  wrenched  the  door 
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open,  and  pulled  out  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers. He  then  returned  to  the  burn- 
ing auto  where  he  managed  to  free  the 
operK^or  of  the  auto  who  was  dazed 
and  bleeding. 

At  this  time  passing  motorists 
stopped  to  assist.  Officer  Cardello  in- 
structed them  to  move  the  accident 
victims  away  from  the  burning  auto 
which  he  feared  would  explode  at  any 
moment. 

For  a  third  time  Officer  Cardello  re- 
turned to  the  burning  auto,  and  al- 
though he  was  suffering  from  smoke 
inhalation  himself  managed  to  free  a 
third  victim.  A  fourth  victim  who  was 
pinned  in  the  auto,  which  was  a  two- 
door  sedan,  died  despite  Officer  Car- 
dello's  attempts  of  rescue. 

The  Port  Washington  Mail  &  Re- 
porter observed  that  Port  Washington 
Police  Chief  Edmund  Swiecki  verbally 
applauded  Officer  Cardello's  heroism, 
stating  "That  the  officer  had  to  break 
open  the  windows,  because  the  doors 
were  sealed,  to  drag  the  injured  people 
out."  The  chief  added  "That  Cardello 
did  a  fabulous  job  without  thinking  of 
his  own  safety  but  aware  of  the  possi- 
bility of  an  explosion  ordered  the 
young  people  helping  him  to  stand 
away  while  he  brought  the  injured  out 
to  safety." 

This  courageous  act  by  Officer  Car- 
dello deserves  the  highest  praise.  He 
unwittingly    risked    his    life    to    save 
others  and  therefore  has  earned  the 
title  of  hero.  I  am  proud  that  such  an 
individual  resides  in  my  district.  His 
action  should  serve  as  an  inspiration 
and  model  for  others: 
(Prom  the  Port  Washington  (N.Y.)  Mail  & 
Reporter.  Jan.  21.  1982] 
Hero  Policeman  Pulls  Three  Prom 
Blazing  Car  Crash 

(By  Jackie  Parrell) 

A  31-year-old  Bayslde  man,  trapped  in  his 
father's  car  after  it  had  been  hit  from 
behind,  was  killed  when  the  car  exploded  at 
about  12:45  a.m..  Sunday.  January  17  on 
Roslyn  West  Shore  Road. 

Port  Washington  Police  Officer  Stephen 
Cardello,  who  was  driving  south  on  the 
road,  stopped  at  the  scene  and  tried  to  free 
the  other  passengers  in  both  cars.  Assisted 
by  four  teenagers  who  stopped  their  cars 
after  witnessing  the  accident.  Officer  Car- 
dello is  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  at 
least  three  of  the  six  injured  in  the  rear-end 
collision. 

According  to  the  police.  Jeffrey  Zagel- 
baum.  31,  was  pinned  inside  the  car  that 
had  been  driven  by  his  father,  Benjamin  Za- 
gelbaum.  68.  and  was  northbound  on  West 
Shore  Road  when  it  was  hit  from  behind  by 
a  car  operated  by  Arthur  Garry.  18,  of  24 
Prospect  Avenue,  Port  Washington.  Cause 
of  the  crash  i(  being  investigated,  police 
said. 

Pulled  from  the  debris  prior  to  the  Zagel- 
baum  car  explosion,  were  Mildred  Zagel- 
baum,  60.  and  Deanna  Stilow.  35,  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,  who  was  said  to  be  the  young  Za- 
gelbaum's  girlfriend.  The  elder  Zagelbaum 
and  Miss  Stilow  were  admitted  to  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospital  with  head  lacerations  and  mul- 
tiple injuries.  Both  were  listed  in  stable  con- 
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dition.  Zagelbaum's  wife  also  was  treated  at 
St.  Francis  Hospital  for  cuts  and  bruises  and 
released,  police  said. 

Two  passengers  in  Garry's  car,  Christo- 
perh  Allan,  17,  of  16  Monfort  Road  and 
Edwin  Mora,  17.  of  704  Port  Washington 
Boulevard,  who  were  pulled  out  from 
Garry's  car,  were  treated  for  cuts  and 
bruises  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  and  released. 

The  Port  Washington  teenagers  who  as- 
sisted Officer  Cardello  are  Joseph  Timpare, 
Robert  Nash.  Joseph  Frappaolo  and  Ste- 
phen Zaccherio. 

Officer  Cardello  joined  "Port's  Finest "  in 
September.  1981.  An  Air  Force  veteran,  he 
lives  in  Ronkonkoma.  with  his  wife.  Nancy, 
and  their  two  children.  Stephen,  five,  and 
Nicole,  three  years  old.  The  young  couple, 
married  ten  years,  were  childhood  sweet- 
hearts and  graduated  from  West  Islip  High 
School.  Officer  Cardello  is  also  an  alumnus 
of  Suffolk  Conununity  College. 

Port  Washington  Police  Chief  Edmund 
Swiecki  verbally  applauded  Officer  Cardel- 
lo's heroism,  stating  that  the  officer  had  to 
break  open  the  windows  because  the  doors 
were  sealed,  in  order  to  drag  out  the  injured 
people.  The  chief  added  that  Cardello  did  a 
fabulous  job  without  thinking  of  his  own 
safety  but  aware  of  the  possibility  of  an  ex- 
plosion ordered  the  young  people  helping 
him  to  stand  away  while  he  brought  out  the 
injured  to  safety. 

[Prom  the  Port  Washington  (N.Y.)  News, 

Jan.  21,  1982] 

Port  Cop,  Port  Youths  Save  3  From 

Flaming  Car 

"Right  from  the  beginning  this  kid  im- 
pressed everjbody  around  here,  it's  no  sur- 
prise to  me  that  he  would  do  something  like 
this,"  said  Port  Washington  Police  Chief 
Edmond  Swiecki  of  a  new  police  officer  who 
risked  his  life  this  week  to  save  three  people 
from  a  burning  car. 

Police  Officer  Steven  Cardello,  29.  who 
was  sworn  into  the  Port  Washington  Police 
Dapartment  in  April,  will  probably  be  cited 
for  heroism  by  his  department. 

Cardello  was  on  a  routine  patrol  on 
Sunday  at  12:45  a.m.  when  he  saw  an  acci- 
dent on  Roslyn  West  Shore  Road.  He  re- 
quested an  ambulance,  fire  trucks,  rescue 
tools,  and  assistance. 

A  car  driven  by  Benjamin  Zagelbaum,  68, 
of  Flushing  was  going  north  on  Roslyn  West 
Shore  Road  that  dark,  cold  icy  night  when 
his  car  was  hit  in  the  rear  by  a  car  driven  by 
Joseph  Garry,  18,  of  24  Prospect  Ave.  Zagel- 
baum's car  caught  fire  and  Cardello  immedi- 
ately tried  to  get  out  the  four  people  in  it. 

Both  doors  were  januned,  so  he  broke  the 
window  of  the  passenger  door  with  a  fire  ex- 
tinguisher, opened  this  door,  and  pulled  out 
Mildred  Zagelbaum,  60.  also  of  Flushing.  By 
this  time.  Cardello  was  joined  by  Joseph 
Frappaolo  of  22  Vanderventer  Ave.  and  Ste- 
phen Zaccherio,  another  Port  youth,  who 
took  Mrs.  Zagelbaum  from  Officer  Cardillo 
and  moved  her  away  from  the  burning  car. 

Police  said  flames  were  coming  out  of  the 
back  of  the  car  and  the  dashboard.  Cardello 
told  the  two  teenagers  to  get  away  from  the 
car  because  he  was  afraid  it  would  explode. 
But  that  did  not  deter  Cardello  from  pulling 
Zagelbaum,  who  was  dazed  and  bleeding 
from  the  head,  out  from  behind  the  steering 
wheel. 

Meanwhile,  two  other  Port  teenagers, 
Joseph  Timpone  and  Robert  Nash,  came 
along  and  helped  the  three  people  in  the 
other  car.  Then  Nash  helped  Cardello  get 
Deana  Stilow,  35.  of  Richmond  Hills,  from 
the  back  seat.  The  Zagelbaums'  son,  Jeffrey, 
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31,  was  pinned  in  the  back  seat  crying  for 
help.  Before  Cardello  could  free  him,  he 
became  silent,  apparently  dead. 

Later,  his  body  was  removed  by  Port 
Washington  Fire  Department  volunteers, 
who  had  to  use  hydraulic  tools  to  do  so. 

Zagelbaum  was  taken  to  St.  Francis  Hospi- 
tal in  serious  condition  with  multiple  inju- 
ries. His  wife  was  also  taken  there,  treated 
for  leg  injuries,  and  released.  Stilow  was 
taken  to  St.  Francis,  where  she  is  listed  in 
fair  condition  with  two  broken  legs  and  mul- 
tiple pelvic  fractures. 

Also  taken  to  St.  Francis  were  the  three 
persons  in  the  second  car.  who  were  treated 
for  bruises  and  released.  In  addition  to  the 
driver,  the  car  was  occupied  by  Christopher 
Allen  of  16  Monfort  Rd.  and  Edwin  Mora  of 
704  Port  Washington  Boulevard. 

Police  Officer  Cardello  was  treated  at 
North  Shore  University  Hospital  for  smoke 
inhalation  and  was  then  released.  He  lives 
in  Ronkonkoma.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP 
WINFRED  JACKSON 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 


OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
Of  Midfield  in  Alabama's  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District,  suffered  a  great 
loss  with  the  death  of  its  mayor.  Win- 
fred  Jackson.  It  is  my  privilege  today 
to  offer  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  wonderful  man. 

Not  many  people  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  admiration  and  respect  that 
Mayor  Winfred  Jackson  enjoyed.  He 
earned  that  admiration  and  respect  be- 
cause he  genuinely  cared  about  people 
and  about  the  welfare  of  his  communi- 
ty. 

He  was  a  rarity— a  man  who  had  the 
vitality  and  know-how  to  be  extremely 
effective  in  getting  things  done,  yet 
warmth  and  sensitivity  that  made  him 
a  beloved  leader. 

Winfred  Jackson  was  serving  his 
second  term  as  mayor  of  the  suburb 
just  west  of  Birmingham.  He  was  first 
elected  mayor  in  1976  after  serving  on 
the  city  council.  He  was  reelected  in 
1980  and  had  served  1  year  of  his 
second  term  before  his  death. 

Mayor  Jackson  will  be  remembered 
for  his  outstanding  achievements  and 
accomplishments  during  his  years  of 
public  service.  Since  he  became  mayor, 
the  city  has  divided  the  police  and  fire 
departments,  previously  overseen  by 
one  man.  and  hired  its  first  paid  fire 
chief.  A  fire  station  was  added  in  the 
Highlands  area  of  the  city  and  sewer 
work  was  begun  in  areas  that  did  not 
have  this  service.  In  recent  months,  he 
had  focused  on  keeping  the  city's  fi- 
nances in  working  fiscal  shape. 

Jackson,  a  band  booster,  was  "the 
kind  of  man  who  was  up  before  dawn 
to  see  the  Midfield  High  School  Band 
off  on  a  trip  or  who  was  going  with 
them  even  when  his  children  weren't 
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in  the  band. "  said  Superintendent  of 
Education  Robert  Bumpus. 

He  was  recently  promoted  to  trans- 
portation supervisor  at  United  States 
Steel.  He  had  worked  there  since  serv- 
ing in  the  Air  Force  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Martha;  two 
daughters.  Wendy  and  Judy;  and  two 
sons.  Kelly  and  Robbey. 

Mayor  Winfred  Jackson's  life  should 
serve  as  a  memorial  to  him  for  all  time 
in  Midfield.  for  he  truly  devoted  it  to 
serving  the  people  that  he  loved  and 
cared  for.  He  left  many  fond  memories 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  fine,  outstand- 
ing gentleman  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor 
for  me  to  share  this  tribute  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  will  be  deeply  missed  by  me 
and  all  others  who  were  touched  by 
his  wonderful  life.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  BOLLING 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  is  losing  a 
great  man  with  the  retirement  of  Dick 
BoLLiNG.  Congressman  Bolling  has 
represented  the  Fifth  District  in  Mis- 
souri with  distinction  for  34  years  and 
we  in  the  Kansas  City  metropolitan 
area  will  miss  him.  Dick  Bolling 
interjects  a  degree  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity into  the  Congress  not  often 
seen  in  one  Representative.  You 
always  know  where  Congressman 
Bolling  stands  on  the  important 
issues  of  the  day  and  how  those  issues 
affect  his  constituents  in  the  Kansas 
City  area. 

I  feel  very  privileged  to  know  Dick 
Bolling  and  to  have  worked  as  closely 
as  I  have  with  him  over  the  years.  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  issues,  as  well  as  his 
well-renowned  expertise  in  parliamen- 
tary procedures.  In  fact.  I  believe  Rep- 
resentative Bolling  will  go  down  in 
legislative  history  as  one  of  the  finest 
parliamentarians  ever.  Despite  his  na- 
tionwide reputation  as  a  lawmaker,  he 
never  forgot  the  little  guy  in  his  home 
district. 

Dick  Bolling's  career  in  the  House 
has  been  a  distinguished  one.  He  saw 
eight  Presidents  in  the  White  House 
during  his  tenure  and  eventually 
became  one  of  the  most  effective 
Members  of  the  House.  He  became  an 
effective  Congressman  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  issues.  Dick  Bolling 
is  also  a  hard  worker  and  anyone  who 
has  sened  in  this  great  body  of  deci- 
sionmaking knows  the  value  of  good, 
old-fashioned  homework.  We.  in  the 
Kansas  City  area,  are  especially  appre- 
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ciative  of  Dick's  efforts.  He  is  a  man 
who  commands  an  enormous  amount 
of  attention  for  the  metropolitan  area 
and  used  his  well-earned  clout  in  the 
Congress  to  help  his  home  district. 
When  he  speaks,  we  all  listen. 

Dick  Bolling  wrote  two  books  on 
the  House  of  Representatives.  "House 
Out  of  Order"  and  "Power  in  the 
House"  were  insightful  looks  at  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complex  repre- 
sentative bodies  in  the  free  world. 
These  books  are,  I  believe,  must  read- 
ing for  serious  students  of  our  govern- 
mental process. 

Dick  Bolling's  ability  to  compro- 
mise with  his  colleagues  is  well  known 
and  appreciated  by  Members  of  both 
parties.  Indeed,  we  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  appreciate  his  fairness  and 
correctness  in  dealing  with  debate  on 
the  floor  and  testimony  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  which  he 
chaired. 

I  remember  Dick  Bolling's  instru- 
mental efforts  in  the  passage  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  and 
his  work  in  the  making  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  admirable. 

Dick  Bolling  came  to  the  Kansas 
City  area  following  World  War  II.  He 
initially  was  at  Port  Leavenworth  in 
the  Command  General  Staff  School. 
Later,  he  attended  what  was  then 
known  as  the  University  of  Kansas 
City.  Congressman  Bolling  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  in  1948  and 
during  his  34  years  of  service,  he  man- 
aged to  steer  clear  of  machine  politics 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  also  served  on 
the  Kansas  City,  Missouri  School 
Board. 

Many  people  in  Kansas  City  remem- 
ber Dick's  work  in  flood  control  fol- 
lowing the  devastating  flood  of  1951  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  Much  of  what 
Dick  accomplished  in  Congress  back 
then  is  still  important  in  the  fight 
against  severe  flooding. 

I  will  miss  Dick  Bolling;  both  as  a 
legislator  and  a  friend.  I  wish  him  well 
in  his  pursuits  outside  Congress  and  I 
hope  that  he  continues  to  be  a  com- 
mentator on  our  representative  form 
of  government.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sion  there.  Their  resolution,  "Hungar- 
ians' Solidarity  With  Poland,"  follows: 

Hungarians'  Solidarity  With  Poland 

We,  the  undersigned  Hungarians  in  the 
United  States,  raise  our  voices  in  solidarity 
with  the  people  of  Poland.  We  know  from 
the  experience  of  Hungarian  history  that: 

Enforcing  order  by  outlawing  freedom  is 
nothing  but  legalized  mass  violence: 

The  occupation  of  a  country  by  foreign 
troops  against  the  will  of  the  indigenous 
population  is  nothing  but  terrorism  on  an 
international  scale: 

Holding  individuals  captive  for  their  be- 
liefs is  nothing  but  the  perpetuation  of  Hit- 
ler's fascism  and  Lenin's,  Stalin's  commu- 
nism: 

Condoning  such  acts  as  the  above  is  noth- 
ing but  aiding  and  abetting  crimes  against 
humanity,  as  established  by  international 
law,  including  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

We,  therefore,  accuse  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  present  rulers  of  Poland  of  grave 
violation  of  human  rights,  and  demand  that 
they  immediately  enable  the  development 
of  legal  order  and  democracy  in  Poland  by: 

Withdrawing  all  occupying  Soviet  troops: 

Releasing  all  detained  political  prisoners: 

Holding  free  elections  to  establish  a  truly 
representative,  democratic  government  of, 
for  and  by  the  people  of  Poland. 

In  the  ^irit  of  our  peoples'  historic 
friendship,  we  express  our  solidarity  with 
the  Polish  nation's  struggle  for  freedom  and 
our  hope  that  there  will  come  a  time  when 
all  the  peoples  of  East  Central  Europe  can 
live  their  lives  free  from  foreign  occupation 
and  dictatorial  governments,  free  to  build 
the  social  order  of  their  own  choice,  by 
means  that  assure  human  rights.* 


February  9,  1982 


HUNGARIANS'  SOLIDARITY 
WITH  POLAND 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSrY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  most  succinct 
and  telling  statement  of  "solidarity"  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Several  representatives  of  the  Hun- 
garian-American community  have 
joined  together  to  express  their  sup- 
port for  the  people  of  Poland  and  ve- 
hement opposition  to  Soviet   repres- 


THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT  REPUB- 
LICAN MESSAGE  TO  PRESI- 
DENT BREZHNEV 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKEH,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  been  contacted  by  the 
chairperson  of  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee in  the  13th  District  of  Michi- 
gan, asking  that  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Record  that  organiza- 
tion's "open  letter"  to  President 
Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union  regard- 
ing its  foreign  policies. 

Although  fewer  than  8  percent  of 
my  district  voters  are  Republicans,  I 
believe  that  the  views  expressed  by 
Mrs.  Letty  Gupta,  the  chairperson  of 
the  13th  District  Republican  Conmiit- 
tee,  deserve  to  be  heard.  I  would  like 
to  include  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Russia  Pursues  Primitive  Foreign  Policy 

an  open  litter  to  leonid  ilyich  brezhnev 
(By  Letty  Gupta) 

Dear  President  Brezhnev:  The  Soviet-in- 
stigated Polish  crisis  is  acquiring  an  omi- 
nous form  and  appears  to  be  growing  into  a 
cause  for  collision  between  the  two  super- 
powers, all  because  the  Kremlin  refuses  to 
abandon  her  feral  pursuit  of  world  domina- 
tion. 


The  Kremlin  continues  to  boldly  deny  re- 
sponsibility for  the  subjugation  of  Poland, 
and  to  conceal  her  covert  invasion  under  a 
barrage  of  accusations  aimed  at  Washing- 
ton. You  are  edgy  and  anxious  to  convince 
yourself  that  people  around  the  globe  can 
forever  be  fooled  into  remaining  passive 
while  the  Kremlin  takes  over  country  after 
country  and  turns  it  into  a  cage  for  humans. 
Were  the  Kremlin  an  innocent  observer, 
as  you  want  the  world  to  l)elieve,  you  would 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  heeding  President 
Reagan's  call  to  join  us  in  a  humane  part- 
nership for  peace  to  help  restore  to  the  op- 
pressed Polish  people  the  limited  freedoms 
they  enjoyed  prior  to  the  December  1981 
military  crackdown  by  Gen.  Wojciech  Jarv- 
zelski. 

Not  so.  The  Kremlin  responded  to  our 
peace  overtures  by  resurrecting  cold  war 
tactics  and  by  tossing  out  concocted  accusa- 
tions like,  "The  United  States  has  a  history 
of  open  and  secret  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Poland." 

The  truth  is  that  Polish  history  and  folk- 
lore are  crowded  with  accounts  of  Russian 
atrocities  and  invasions.  For  centuries, 
Russia  has  interfered  in  Poland's  internal 
affairs,  confiscated  her  civil  liberties,  an- 
nexed her  territory,  wrecked  her  economy, 
and  generally  played  havoc  with  the  lives  of 
her  people. 

There  are  nations  ajichored  in  oceans,  fas- 
tened to  mountains  and  bounded  by  rivers 
that  despite  an  occasional  intrusion  by  out- 
side forces  go  on  providing  a  measure  of 
safety,  security,  and  stability  for  their  in- 
habitants. But  Poland,  lacking  in  natural 
barriers,  has  been  an  easy  target  for  foreign 
invaders,  particularly  Prussia  to  the  West 
and  Russia  to  the  East. 

For  instance.  In  1733  Russia  invaded 
Poland  and  set  off  the  War  of  the  Polish 
Succession,  which  led  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  incompetent  August  111  as  king  of 
Poland.  August  III.  a  Russian  puppet, 
brought  anarchy  to  Poland. 

In  1763,  Russia  again  intervened  militarily 
to  ensure  the  election  of  Stanislaw  August 
Poniatowski  as  king  of  Poland.  This  Soviet 
action  led  to  rebellion  and  to  the  formation 
of  an  anti-Poniatowski,  anti-Russian  confed- 
eration within  Poland.  Four  years  of  civil 
war  brought  nationwide  devastation. 

In  1772.  Russia,  claiming  that  the  Poles 
could  not  govern  themselves,  dismembered 
Poland.  Together  with  Prussia  and  Austria, 
Russia  annexed  nearly  30  percent  of  Po- 
land's territory— known  as  the  First  Parti- 
tion. With  what  was  left  of  their  nation,  the 
resolute  Poles  regrouped  and  the  pro-Polish 
party  won  a  clear  majority  in  the  Sejm. 
Once  in  power,  the  Polish  people  demanded 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Russian 
troops.  In  the  Sejm,  the  Poles  passed  the 
Constitution  of  the  Third  of  May  (1791), 
thus  becoming  the  second  nation  in  the 
world,  after  the  United  States,  to  have  a 
written  Constitution. 

Intolerant  and  fearful  of  the  freedoms  the 
Polish  people  had  legislated  for  themselves. 
Russia  again  invaded  Poland  in  1792,  and 
with  ally  Prussia  affected  the  Second  Parti- 
tion, thereby  annexing  another  large  por- 
tion of  Poland.  Renewed  unrest  and  an 
armed  insurrection  rapidly  grew  into  a  na- 
tional movement  under  the  leadership  of 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko.  Heavily  armed  Russian 
troops  leaped  at  Poland  and  squashed  yet 
another  attempt  by  the  Polish  people  to 
free  themselves  from  Russian  tyranny. 

In  1795.  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria  par- 
ticipated in  the  Third  Partition  and  divided 
among  themselves  the  remainder  of  Poland. 
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Poland  was  wiped  off  the  world  map.  The 
Russians  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  for 
future  generations  Poland  would  exist  only 
as  a  paragraph  in  high  school  history  books. 
The  Russians  were  wrong.  The  Polish  peo- 
ple's relentless  struggle  for  a  free  homeland 
resulted  in  the  rebirth  of  Poland  in  1918. 
But,  the  peace  Poland  craved  was  still  not  at 
hand.  World  War  I  and  11  took  a  heavy  toll 
on  Poland's  frontiers  and  left  her  in  ruins. 
Adolf  Hitler  too  had  hated  Poland  and  had 
vowed,  "I  shall  make  her  [Poland]  a  long 
forgotten  name  on  ancient  maps." 

After  World  War  II,  as  a  result  of  the 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  Conferences,  Poland, 
after  centuries  of  bloodshed,  returned  to 
the  smaller  geographical  borders  she  had 
occupied  eight  hundred  years  earlier.  In  the 
16th  century,  the  golden  age  for  Poland,  she 
had  actually  captured  Moscow  and  by  the 
Truce  of  Deulino  in  1619  she  was  given  sub- 
stantial portions  of  Russian  territory  includ- 
ing the  great  frontier  fortress  of  Smolensk. 
At  the  peak  of  her  power,  Poland  had 
stretched  out  over  territories  three  times 
her  present  size.  Except  for  that  brief 
glimpse  of  glory,  every  Polish  attempt  to 
gain  freedom  met  with  merciless  Russian 
persecution. 

To  cite  an  example,  of  the  Insurrection  of 
1863,  Polish  historian  Josef  Szujski  writes: 
"Russian  atrocities  have  no  limits;  in 
Warsaw  the  Cossacks  butcher  children,  sack 
the  houses,  loot  from  top  to  bottom,  destroy 
collections  of  art,  libraries,  put  the  torch  to 
manuscripts— this  In  the  marvelous  palace 
of  Zamoyski— throw  through  the  window  a 
cradle  and  a  child,  and  Chopin's  piano, 
which,  cast  on  the  sidewalk,  utters  one  last 
cry  of  despair  ...  A  terrible  silence  falls 
over  Poland.  Europe,  as  always,  does  not 
budge,  faithful  to  Its  policy  of  neutrality, 
adopted  since  the  Partitions,  since  the  In- 
surrection of  1830 ..." 

Now  the  year  is  1982.  Europe  still  remains 
neutral.  Russia  still  persecutes  Poland  and 
arranges  her  internal  affairs  through  surro- 
gates. Once  again.  Russia  is  sowing  the 
seeds  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  in  Poland  and 
elsewhere.  Easily,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
world's  number  one  mischief-maker.  All 
over  the  globe.  Soviet  scheming  and  megola- 
mania  are  responsible  for  human  despair.  In 
Asia  the  Kremlin  overtly  occupies  Afghani- 
stan; in  Europe  the  Kremlin  covertly  occu- 
pies Poland:  in  the  Middle  East  the  Kremlin 
is  creating  internal  and  external  tensions, 
with  war  as  the  ultimate  aim,  through  her 
surrogates  Hafez  Assad  of  Syria,  Muammar 
Qadhafl  of  Libya,  Yassar  Arafat  of  the 
PLO;  in  Central  America  the  Kremlin  is  in- 
citing Internal  unrest  through  Cuban- 
trained  Sandinlsta  leftists  in  Nicaragua,  the 
Mayan  Indians  in  Guatemala,  the  Marxist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  and  Mexico. 

Humankind  is  hemorrhaging  from  the 
wounds  of  war.  In  other  lands,  tyrannical 
leaders  are  bom  once  in  a  long  time  but 
Russia  seems  to  produce  them  with  aston- 
ishing regularity.  Sooner  or  later  there  will 
have  to  be  a  mighty  international  move- 
ment to  either  isolate  and  Impeach  the 
Soviet  Union  or  to  civilize  and  humanize  her 
leaders.  There  is  no  room  in  our  world  for  a 
nation  that  pursues  a  primitive  foreign 
policy  and  wants  to  return  20th  century  civi- 
lization to  the  dark  ages  of  oppression.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DICK  BOLLING 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  within  this  body  that  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  with  Dick 
Bolling  for  more  years  and  on  more 
legislative  initiatives  than  I  have.  But 
there  are  none  that  can  claim  a  great- 
er respect  for  his  abilities  and  his 
judgment. 

He  is  someone  to  whom  I  have 
turned  often  for  advice,  and  he  has 
always  been  willing  to  take  the  time  to 
listen  and  to  counsel. 

That  he  is  a  man  of  immense  intel- 
lect and  talent  is  already  legend  in 
Congress.  He  is  also  a  man  of  great 
personal  courage.  Combining  these 
qualities  with  a  clear  vision  of  the  Na- 
tion's future  has  made  him  a  powerful 
force  in  Congress.  Dick  Bolling  has 
been  way  ahead  of  his  time  in  espous- 
ing ideas  and  legislative  proposals  that 
would  slowly,  but  inevitably,  take  root 
years  later. 

When  Dick  Bolling  retires,  I  will 
lose  the  association  of  a  friend  and  an 
adviser.  And  this  body  will  be  losing 
one  of  its  finest  and  most  dedicated 
public  servants.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  good  health  and  much 
happiness  in  his  new  life.* 


DICK  BOLLING 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
brilliant  colleague  and  the  very  oest 
friend  a  man  could  have,  Dick  Boll- 
ing. has  announced  that  he  will  retire 
from  Congress  after  34  years  of  distin- 
guished service. 

As  deeply  as  we  revere  Dick  Bolling 
as  a  friend,  we  also  respect  him  as  a 
leader  in  this  House.  Dick  has  always 
given  unselfishly  of  his  time,  counsel 
and  vast  experience  to  his  colleagues. 
He  is  a  consummate  strategist  who 
possesses  a  complete  mastery  of  parlia- 
mentary procedures. 

With  his  remarkable  intellect  and 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  congres- 
sional operations  Dick  has  led  the  way 
to  countless  reforms.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  our  colleagues  have  devoured 
Dick's  excellent  books  on  how  Con- 
gress works  and  how  it  should  work. 
These  books  epitomize  Dick  Bolling's 
knack  for  incisive  analysis  and 
thoughtful  recommendations. 

Dick  Bolling  cares  about  Congress 
and  the  millions  of  people  we  repre- 
sent. Throughout  his  exceptional 
career  in  public  service,  his  intellectu- 
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al  gifts  and  parliamentary  skills  have 
been  focused  on  making  the  Govern- 
ment more  responsive  and  effective. 
Among  his  many  outstanding  achieve- 
ments is  designing  the  Federal  budget 
process  and  devising  a  plan  for  reorga- 
nization of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  will  sorely  miss  Dick  when  he  re- 
tires at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  his  in- 
fluence on  this  House  and  our  Nation 
will  long  be  felt. 

We  will  miss  his  wit,  his  understand- 
ing and  his  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  myself  fortu- 
nate to  serve  with  Dick  Bolling  and 
to  know  he  is  my  friend.* 


THE  100  DAYS  OF  ANDREAS 
PAPANDREOU 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  attention  to  an  article  entitled 
"The  100  Days  of  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou"  which  recently  appeared  in 
Newsday.  This  article,  written  by  Ada- 
mantia  Pollis.  chairwoman  of  the 
graduate  faculty  department  of  politi- 
cal science  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  is  an  excellent  and 
thoughtful  review  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Greece. 

Having  recently  returned  from  meet- 
ing    with     Andreas    Papandreou     in 
Greece.  I  can  personally  attest  to  Ms. 
Pollis'  accurate  account  of  the  state  of 
Greek  relations  with  the  West,  and  in 
particular  with  the  United  States.  The 
author  also  captures  the  essential  di- 
lemma which  faces  Mr.  Papandreou 
and  the  new  Greek  Government  both 
domestically  and  in  regard  to  future 
relations  with  Washington.  The  points 
brought    out    in    Ms.     Pollis'    piece 
become     increasingly     significant     in 
light  of  recent  reports  that  the  admin- 
istration is  proposing  a  major  increase 
in  foreign  aid  to  Turkey.  I  hope  each 
of  my  colleagues  will  carefully  review 
the  article,  which  follows: 
[From  Newsday] 
The  100  Days  or  Andreas  Papandrboh 
(By  Adamantia  Pollis) 
A   little   more   than    100   days   ago.   the 
Greeks  overwhelmingly  rejected  a  largely 
pro-American   government   and   voted   into 
power  Andreas  Papandreou,  who  ran  on  the 
decidedly    anti-American    platform    of    his 
Panhellenlc  Socialist  Movement  (PASOK). 

Startling  as  this  transformation  may 
appear,  it  has  long  been  In  the  making.  For 
decades,  deep  currents  have  been  running 
counter  to  the  superficial  pledges  of 
Greece's  loyalty  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  facade  of  economic  prosperity. 

The  imposition  of  military  rule  on  Greece 
in  1967  by  three  colonels.  George  Papado- 
poulos  pre-eminent  among  them,  intensified 
these  underlying  trends. 
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Anti-Americanism  became  more  wide- 
spread and  the  need  for  drastic  socio-eco- 
nomic reforms  became  more  apparent.  Sup- 
port of  the  junta  by  the  United  States  and 
American  acquiescence  (some  say  support) 
in  the  Greek-sponsored  coup  against  Presi- 
dent Archbishop  Makarios  of  Cyprus  in 
1974,  which  precipitated  an  invasion  of 
Cypnos  by  Turkey  only  to  be  followed  by 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's  ■tilt" 
towards  Ankara,  stimulated  the  rising  tide 
of  anti-Americanism  in  Athens.  Only  for- 
eign investors  and  the  Greek  industrial 
class,  for  whom  the  junta's  policies  created 
vast  opportunities  for  excessive  and  quick 
profits,  supported  the  Greek  colonels  and 
their  United  States  protectors. 

The  Cyprus  fiasco  triggered  the  collapse 
of  the  military  dictatorship  in  1974.  Kon- 
stantinos  Karamanlis.  who  had  been  pre- 
mier of  Greece  in  the  1950s  and  early  '60s. 
flew  back  from  his  exile  in  Paris  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  government  with  his  rightist  New 
Democracy  Party  amidst  a  euphoria  that 
had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Though  the  junta's  collapse 
returned  to  power  the  ruling  class  of  the 
1950s  and  early  '60s.  the  damage  to  the  old 
order  was  irreparable. 

The  veneer  of  economic  prosperity  had 
crumbled.  The  Cyprus  problem  remained 
unresolved  and  the  stalemate— 40  per  cent 
of  the  island  occupied  by  Turkish  troops- 
served  as  a  clear  reminder  of  the  perfidy  of 
the  junta  and  its  American  allies. 

Despite  Karamanlis'  rhetoric,  he  began 
almost  immediately  to  transform  Greek  for- 
eign policy.  In  fact  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
present  Socialist  government  is  only  a  more 
dramatic  and  forceful  articulation  of  1974 
rightist  initiatives.  For  though  he  had  been 
a  loyal  friend  of  the  United  States  when  he 
was  first  premier,  Karamanlis  felt  personal- 
ly betrayed  by  the  United  States'  support  of 
the  junta.  Buttressed  by  public  opinion. 
Karamanlis  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by 
withdrawing  Greece  from  the  military  wing 
of  NATO. 

His  successor  George  Rallis,  of  the  same 
party,  also  asserted  independence  from 
Washington.  In  negotiating  with  the  United 
States  over  the  American  bases  in  Greece, 
he  insisted  upon  increased  Greek  control 
and  more  restrictions  on  their  use  by  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  he  refused 
to  make  concessions  to  United  States-sup- 
ported Turkish  demands  on  territorial 
waters  ana  air  space  control  over  the 
Aegean.  Moreover,  he  agreed  to  repair 
Soviet  merchantmen  and  naval  supply  ships 
in  Greek  yards,  though  he  later  canceled 
this  agreement  under  U.S.  pressure.  Thus 
Greece  began  to  loosen  its  ties  to  the  United 
States. 

The  development  of  a  new.  independent 
foreign  policy,  however,  did  not  save  Rallis 
from  repudiation  by  the  Greek  electorate  on 
Oct.  18.  Greek  voters  were  primarily  moti- 
vated by  the  government's  failure  to  solve 
pressing  domestic  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Although  in  the  past  few  decades  con- 
sumer goods  have  been  plentiful,  the  overall 
quality  of  life  had  badly  deteriorated.  Urban 
migration  into  Athens  nearly  doubled  its 
population  in  little  less  than  20  years.  With- 
out any  urban  planning,  buildings  went  up 
randomly;  some  areas  have  no  sewage 
system.  Massive  air  pollution  hangs  in  a 
cloud  over  the  city  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
Parthenon,  crumbling  in  the  noxious  air. 
has  become  a  symbol  of  the  decay. 

The  oil  crisis  of  1973  wrecked  the  Greek 
economy.  Inflation  began  to  run  wild. 
income    inequalities    worsened,    unemploy- 
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ment  began  to  be  a  problem  as  the  demand 
for  Greek  workers  in  western  European  fac- 
tories ended,  while  underemployment,  a 
chronic  ailment  of  the  Greek  economy,  in- 
creased. The  crying  need  for  structural  re- 
forms, for  rational  economic  planning  and 
for  policies  that  would  provide  Greece  a 
measure  of  protection  from  the  vagaries  of 
international  trade  and  multinationals 
became  apparent  to  more  and  more  Greeks. 
The  ruling  New  Democracy  Party  proved 
incapable  of  adopting  the  fundamental 
changes  essential  for  the  revitalization  of 
Greek  society  and  its  stagnant  economy.  Its 
commitment  to  the  status  quo  and  its  au- 
thoritarian tradition  made  it  unwilling  to 
share  or  redistribute  power.  The  party  was 
unresponsive  to  many  legitimate  groups 
within  Greek  society  and  to  the  demands  of 
their  representatives;  trade  unions  were  not 
voluntary  and  free  but  state  organs.  Inequi- 
table taxation  policies  persisted.  Monetary 
and  credit  policies  beneficial  to  the  econom- 
ic oligarchy  and  extensive  privileges  to  mul- 
tinationals remained  sacrosanct.  No  sub- 
stantive social  initiatives  were  undertaken. 

Change  was  the  cry  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment. PASOK,  in  Greece  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  and  the  restructuring  of 
Greek  institutions  by  adopting  radically  re- 
formist policies  has  already  begun.  A  for- 
eign policy  that  steers  clear,  to  the  degree 
possible,  of  both  the  western  and  eastern 
blocs  is  beginning  to  be  evident.  Though  the 
specifics  of  Papandreou's  foreign  policy 
have  not  been  made  completely  clear  during 
its  106  days  in  power,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
formulating  policies  to  further  Greek  na- 
tional interests,  he  is  not  constrained  by 
Karamanlis'  world  view. 

For  Papandreou  and  the  Socialists,  Greece 
belongs  to  the  Greeks.  Although  strategy  is 
still  being  formulated,  his  determination  to 
loosen  ties  with  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  to 
keep  his  distance  from  Washington,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  Karamanlis  did,  seems 
a  given.  Papandreou,  after  all,  is  not  behold- 
en to  the  United  States,  which  reviled  him 
in  the  early  1960s.  Among  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  the  socialist  government  is  the 
creation  of  a  Greek  nuclear-free  zone  and 
the  gradual  phasing  out  of  American  bases. 
He  has,  moreover,  reinstated  the  Rallis 
agreement  to  repair  Soviet  vessels  in  Greek 
yards.  The  differences  between  the  previous 
situation  and  this  one  is  that  much  more 
publicity  has  been  given  to  the  Socialist 
move  and  that  Papandreou  will  not  cancel 
the  agreement  under  American  pressure. 

Greece's  main  concern  in  foreign  policy  is 
Turkey  and  on  this  issue  neither  the  United 
States  nor  NATO  are  seen  as  allies.  Al- 
though much  of  Papandreou's  preelection 
nationalist  rhetoric  and  his  militant  anti- 
Turkish  statements  were  designed  to  pla- 
cate the  Greek  military,  legitimate  national 
interest*  are  at  stake.  Turkey's  demands  for 
joint  control  with  Greece  over  the  NATO 
air  flight  command  in  the  Aegean,  her  de- 
mands for  extension  of  her  territorial 
waters  in  an  Aegean  studded  with  Greek  is- 
lands and  her  continued  military  occupation 
of  part  of  Cyprus  are  all  of  primary  concern 
to  Athens. 

Washington,  wrestling  with  the  loss  of 
Iran,  views  Turkey  as  its  staunchest  ally  and 
security  partner  in  the  Near  East.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  reinforced  this 
concern  among  the  Greeks  by  providing  the 
same  support  to  the  current  Turkish  mili- 
tary dictatorship  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion had  provided  the  Papadopoulos  junta. 

Greece's  membership  in  the  European 
Economic  Community,  or  Common  Market, 
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is  seen  as  imposing  severe  constraints  on 
Greece's  embarking  on  the  extensive  domes- 
tic reforms  the  electorate  mandated  the  So- 
cialists to  undertake.  In  contrast  to  the 
dominant  members  of  the  EEC,  Greece  is 
not  an  advanced  industrial  state:  therefore, 
the  Socialists  argue,  an  economically  inte- 
grated EEC.  while  advantageous  to  the  in- 
dustrialized societies,  will  permanently  rel- 
egate Greece  to  a  peripheral,  relatively  un- 
derdeveloped position.  Papandreou  has 
moderated  his  stance  on  withdrawal  from 
the  EEC  and  now  speaks  of  renegotiation  of 
the  entry  agreement. 

Unless  a  major  external  catastrophe  be- 
falls Greece,  the  Socialist  government's  suc- 
cess or  failure  will  depend  not  on  its  foreign 
policy  but  on  its  domestic  reforms;  on  its 
ability  to  revitalize  Greek  society,  install  a 
system  of  justice  and  greater  equality,  elimi- 
nate corruption  and  enable  the  people  and 
workers  to  participate  in  decision  making. 

Decentralization  of  the  highly  concentrat- 
ed bureaucratic  structure  is  under  way,  as  is 
the  regionalization  of  economic  planning 
and  development.  The  ministries  are  being 
reorganized  and  the  civil  service  revamped. 
Critical  industries  and  credit  facilities  are 
being  "socialized"  (meaning  that  they  will 
be  government-owned  with  much  worker 
participation  in  decision  making).  The  tax 
system  is  being  revised  and  the  privileges  of 
the  elites  are  being  eliminated.  The  power 
of  the  reactionary  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
is  being  curtailed  while  the  premier's  Ameri- 
can-bom wife,  Margaret,  is  In  the  forefront 
of  moves  to  attain  equality  for  women. 

It  Is  much  too  soon  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  PASOK  goverrmient.  There  has  not 
been  enough  time  for  policies  to  be  adopted 
and  Implemented.  But  it  clearly  reflects  the 
aspirations  of  the  Greek  people.* 


MORE  ON  COAL  SLURRY 
PIPELINE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  No- 
vember hearing  on  H.R.  4230,  the  emi- 
nent domain  legislation  for  coal  slurry 
pipelines  which  I  sponsored,  the 
Reagan  administration  reversed  the 
position  of  every  prior  administration 
since  1960,  by  establishing  itself  as  an 
opponent  of  the  bill.  The  administra- 
tion's attitude  that  the  bill  posed  a 
threat  to  States  rights  was  correctly 
characterized  in  a  recent  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  as  "fallacious."  Both 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  edi- 
tors of  Business  Week  have  come  out 
in  favor  of  our  bill  as  a  necessary  im- 
petus for  competition  in  the  coal 
transport  market.  I  would  like  to  offer 
both  the  Journal  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  27.  1982.  edi- 
tion, and  the  Business  Week  article 
which  appeared  in  the  November  30, 
1981,  edition,  in  support  of  our  legisla- 
tion: 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  27. 

1982] 

Dampening  the  Coals 

Coal  mining  concerns  and  the  railroads 
are  locked  in  a  classic  feud  pitting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  competitive  free  market 
against  the  protection  afforded  by  govern- 
ment regulation.  The  issue  is  whether  pipe- 
lines should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
railways  for  the  expanding  coal  transport 
market.  The  Reagan  administration,  it's  sad 
to  say.  is  moving  along  the  wrong  track  in 
this  dispute. 

The  vast  bulk  of  U.S.  coal  Is  moved  by  rail, 
at  no  little  expense.  For  Instance,  railway 
charges  to  ship  a  load  of  coal  from  a  Wyo- 
ming mine  to  a  Texas  utility  are  now  about 
four  times  the  price  of  the  coal  itself.  Coal 
producers  complain  that  they  are  "captive 
customers "  to  the  railroads  and  would  like 
to  see  competition  In  coal  transport  to  help 
alleviate  these  costs. 

One  Idea,  which  dates  back  more  than  90 
years.  Is  to  move  coal  by  pipeline.  Coal  can 
be  ground  and  mixed  with  a  liquid— water, 
oil,  methanol  or  even  liquefied  carbon  diox- 
ide from  the  coal  itself— and  the  resulting 
slurry  can  be  pumped  through  underground 
pipelines  to  utilities,  industrial  users  and 
ships  for  export.  Besides  helping  to  develop 
our  coal  reserves,  slurry  pipelines  could  also 
provide  direct  and  Indirect  savings  In  trans- 
portation costs,  according  to  a  1980  study 
commissioned  by  the  Energy  Department. 
"To  the  extent  that  the  threat  of  slurry 
pipeline  competition  acts  to  keep  rail  rates 
low,  then  savings  can  result  even  if  coal  is 
hauled  by  rail,"  it  concludes. 

The  only  coal  pipeline  now  in  operation 
runs  from  Arizona  to  Nevada  and  carries  4.8 
million  tons  a  year  at  a  cost  estimated  at 
less  than  half  the  comparable  rail  shipment. 
There  are  tentative  plans  for  another  eight 
slurry  lines,  with  a  total  capacity  of  over  150 
million  tons  annually.  However,  work  on 
these  pipelines  is  being  impeded  by  two 
major  obstacles:  Inability  to  gain  rights-of- 
way  across  the  country's  vast  web  of  railway 
lines  and  the  question  of  water  availability 
In  the  West. 

The  federal  government  granted  eminent 
domain  authority  to  the  railroads  In  the 
1860s  and  1870s  to  allow  them  to  traverse 
land  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
West.  The  railways  are  blocking  the  en- 
trance of  slurry  pipelines  into  the  coal 
transport  market  by  refusing  them  rights- 
of-way  across  railway  properly.  Similar  rail- 
way recalcitrance  led  to  federal  rights-of- 
way  for  petroleum  pipelines  during  World 
War  II  and  eminent  domain  authority  has 
also  been  given  to  Interstate  gas  pipelines 
and  electric  power  lines. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  asked  to 
support  legislation  in  Congress  last  year  to 
permit  coal  slurries  to  cross  railway  lines. 
But  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  said  the 
administration  would  not  support  granting 
eminent  domain  authority  to  the  coal  pipe- 
lines because  it  would  violate  states'  rights. 
Mr.  Watt's  explanation  was,  in  a  word,  falla- 
cious. 

All  but  one  of  the  planned  slurry  pipelines 
would  cut  across  state  lines  and  therefore 
come  under  direct  federal  jurisdiction  as 
interstate  commerce.  Besides,  the  only 
reason  the  coal  producers  are  in  this  fix  is 
the  federal  privileges  granted  to  the  rail- 
roads in  the  first  place.  The  responsibility 
for  granting  rights-of-way  to  these  slurry 
lines  rests  solely  and  squarely  with  the  fed- 
eral government,  not  in  the  state  capitals. 

A  states"  rights  issue  does  arise,  however, 
over  the  question  of  water  availability.  Here 
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the  legislation  would  limit  the  federal  gov- 
ermnents  authority  and  would  in  effect 
give  the  governors  veto  power  over  coal 
lines  based  on  water  scarcity.  This  doesn't 
seem  to  bother  the  coal  producers  much. 
They  figure  they  can  probably  find  other 
liquids  such  as  oil  to  convey  the  coal 
through  the  pipelines. 

What  really  seems  to  be  on  the  adminis- 
tration's mind  is  the  worry  that  support  of 
eminent  domain  for  coal  pipelines  would  be 
perceived  In  the  West  as  federal  Infringe- 
ment In  the  sensitive  area  of  water  rights, 
even  though  this  is  not  truly  the  case.  So 
the  administration  drew  back  from  the  Issue 
by  making  this  false  plea  for  states'  rights. 
In  the  meantime  coal  producers  must  cope 
with  transportation  bottlenecks,  and  the 
railways  are  asking  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  lift  price  regulations 
on  coal  exports.  This  too  has  the  coal  mine 
companies  up  In  arms. 

Congress  will  soon  have  a  chance  to  re- 
dress the  balance.  The  House  Public  Works 
Committee  soon  will  take  up  the  pipeline 
Issue.  (The  House  Interior  Committee  has 
already  approved  the  eminent  domain  legis- 
lation.) We  hope  that  Congress  shows  more 
concern  than  the  administration  for  Intro- 
ducing competition  In  the  coal  transport 
market  and  thus.  It's  hoped,  encourages  fur- 
ther development  of  our  vast  coal  reserves. 

[Prom  Business  Week,  Nov.  30,  1981] 
An  Unreal  Threat 

In  Its  concern  for  protecting  states"  rights, 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  backed 
away  from  supporting  legislation  to  facili- 
tate building  coal-slurry  pipelines.  Although 
the  pipelines  offer  the  potential  of  consider- 
able future  cost  savings,  the  Western  rail- 
roads have  successfully  blocked  their  con- 
struction out  of  fear  of  the  competition 
pipelines  would  bring  to  railroads  in  hauling 
coal.  If  the  Administration  is  going  to  fulfill 
its  commitment  to  develop  energy  and  the 
use  of  coal  instead  of  imported  oil,  it  ought 
to  reverse  Itself  and  help  get  the  coal  pipe- 
lines built. 

At  present  eight  privately  funded  slurry 
pipelines  are  stalled,  and  future  ones  will 
face  similar  obstacles.  Representative 
Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Ariz.)  has  drawn  up  leg- 
islation that  would  enable  private  pipeline 
developers  to  use  federal  "eminent  domain  " 
powers  to  supersede  state  laws  and  gain 
rights-of-way.  The  Administration  fears 
that  this  feature  violates  its  pledge  to  re- 
spect states'  rights.  It  Insists  that  it  still 
favors  the  pipelines  and  that  It  Intends  to 
work  at  state  levels  to  get  them  built. 

What  the  Administration  falls  to  see  is 
that  use  of  federal  eminent  domain  does  not 
challenge  states'  rights  any  more  than  the 
frequent  state  use  of  the  same  power  chal- 
lenges individual  rights.  The  principle  that 
public  needs  can  take  precedence  over  pri- 
vate Interests,  so  long  as  those  private  inter- 
ests are  compensated  for  and  protected  by 
the  right  of  appeal  In  court.  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  Administration  should  be  think- 
ing about  the  welfare  of  the  country,  not  an 
unreal  threat  to  states'  rlghts.# 
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ONE  APPROACH  TO  ARMS 
CONTROL  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  recently  ran 
an  article  calling  for  continuous,  un- 
limited inspections  of  all  American 
and  Russian  nuclear  weapons  iiistalla- 
tions  by  an  "army  of  legal  spies"  from 
the  other  side. 

The  proposal  is  unusual  and  intrigu- 
ing and  one  which  its  authors.  Lau- 
rence Beilenson  and  S.  T.  Cohen,  be- 
lieve would  be  an  important  step 
toward  preventing  nuclear  war.  I  rec- 
ommend the  article  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration. 

How  TO  Tell  ir  Moscow  Really  Wants 
Arms  Control 
(By  Laurence  W.  Beilenson  and  S.  T. 
Cohen) 
A  public  offer  from  President  Reagan  to 
the  So'/let  Union  proposing  unlimited  in- 
spections of  all  nuclear  weapons  Installa- 
tions, known  or  suspected,  of  each  side  by 
the  other  would  be  the  first  sensible  ap- 
proach to  arms  control  negotiations  in  the 
nuclear  age. 

The  offer  and  its  reception  would  allow 
each  side  to  see  the  true  face  of  the  other. 
If  accepted,  the  proposal  would  be  the  most 
important  non-military  step  toward  prevent- 
ing a  nuclear  war  since  negotiations  on  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  treaties  (SALT) 
started.  If  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
refusal  might  forge  a  national  consensus  for 
the  United  SUtes  to  go  on  a  SALT-free  diet. 
Prom  the  so-called  Baruch  plan  advanced 
by  the  United  SUtes  after  World  War  II  to 
the  present,  suspicion  by  each  side  about 
the  good  faith  of  the  other  has  prevented 
effective  nuclear  arms  control.  The  distrust 
has  been  fully  warranted  and  still  is. 

Look  at  the  prospect  of  war  as  a  Russian 
commissar  would.  V.  I.  Lenin,  the  mentor  of 
the  Communist  world,  predicted  that  the 
struggle  between  the  Communist  and  capi- 
talist camps  would  be  protracted,  and  the 
course  of  the  long  contest,  the  bourgeois  na- 
tions would  strive  to  prevent  a  Communist 
triumph  by  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  Fright- 
ful armed  clashes  were  inevitable,  he  de- 
clared. 

England  and  Prance  attacked  the  fledg- 
ling Soviet  Union  in  1918-20.  Hitler's  1941 
attack  was  the  next  such  war.  A  good  Lenm- 
Ist  believes  that  a  coalition  of  capitalist  na- 
tions, let  by  the  United  SUtes,  will  wage  an- 
other war  against  the  Russians  whenever  it 
sees  the  opportunity  to  success. 

Glance  at  the  history  of  bourgeois  diplo- 
macy and  treaties  as  a  Russslan  commissar 
would.  No  student  of  the  history  of  diploma- 
cy can  truthfully  deny  that  its  hallmarks 
have  been  chicanery  and  deceit.  When,  in 
1913,  Joseph  Sulin  likened  honesty  in  bour- 
geois diplomacy  to  "dry  water "  or  "wooden 
iron,"  he  was  not  exaggerating:  the  record 
bore  him  out. 

The  history  of  treaties,  the  fruit  of  diplo- 
macy, has  been  just  as  wretched.  All  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  have  ha- 
bitually broken  their  political  treaties.  The 
United  States  began  early.  John  Jay,  in  the 
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course  of  double-crossing  Prance  and  break- 
ing our  Revolutionary-War  treaty  with  It, 
said  he  would  not  "give  a  farthing  for  any 
parchment  security  whatever.  They  had 
never  signified  anything  since  the  world 
began,  when  any  prince  of  state,  or  either 
side,  found  It  convenient  to  break  through 
them." 

And  in  the  20th  century  the  bourgeois  na- 
tions including  the  United  SUtes,  have  emu- 
lated Jay.  In  short,  by  the  test  of  history  a 
Russian  commissar  who  trusted  the  pious 
protestations  of  the  West  would  be  an  utter 
fooL 

Now  survey  the  situation  as  a  realistic 
Western  sUtesman.  Karl  Marx  and  Prei- 
drlch  Engels  in  their  1848  "Communist 
Manifesto"  "disdained"  to  conceal  their 
alms,  as  has  every  Communist  leader  since, 
from  Lenin  through  Leonid  Brezhnev.  They 
have  declared  their  intention  to  place  Com- 
munist parties  in  control  of  all  governments. 

Their  primary  tool  has  been,  and  is,  inter- 
nal subversion  aided  by  external  subversion 
from  Commimist  bases  already  captured, 
but  In  the  end,  foUowing  Lenin,  they  believe 
the  contest  will  be  determined  by  war  be- 
tween the  two  ideological  sides.  They  exalt 
violence  as  the  only  way  to  win,  aided  by 
deceit,  which  if  to  advance  communism,  is  a 
positive  virtue.  The  end  justifies  the  means, 
whatever  aids  communism  Is  right. 

And  what  about  Soviet  diplomacy  and 
treaties?  In  its  short  history  the  Soviet 
Union  has  followed  or  exceeded  its  bour- 
geois precursors  in  deceit  and  topped  them 
as  a  treaty-breaker.  Prom  the  record,  any 
Western  stateman  who  would  trust  the  Rus- 
sians deserves  to  be  returned  to  private  life 
by  his  countrymen. 

With  such  a  legacy  of  Justified  mistrust, 
how  did  arms  control  ever  get  off  the 
ground?  Up  to  Richard  Nixon,  every  propos- 
al for  extensive  arms  control  foundered  on 
the  demand  by  the  United  States  for  on-site 
Inspections  to  verify  compliance.  Nixon  of- 
fered the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
the  lure  of  a  scientific  marvel:  national 
technical  means  of  verification  (scientific 
surveillance),  which  would  make  on-site  in- 
spections unnecessary. 

Aided  by  the  aura  of  detente  and  skillful 
advocacy  by  Henry  Kissinger,  SALT  I  was 
executed  and  ratified.  With  Kissinger  still 
at  the  helm  as  secretary  of  state,  Gerald 
Pord  carried  on  at  Vladivostok.  Then  Jimmy 
Carter,  a  man  devoted  to  peace  and  to  trea- 
ties as  Its  instrument,  signed  SALT  11  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Senate. 

There  SALT  n  faced  certain  defeat.  Al- 
though the  opponents  pointed  out  the  defi- 
ciencies of  national  technical  means  of  veri- 
fication, probably  they  made  more  converts 
by  their  argument  that  the  specific  terms  of 
the  treaty  were  unfair  to  the  United  States. 
Outraged  by  the  Soviet  Union's  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  Jimmy  Carter  suspended  con- 
sideration of  SALT  II.  The  treaties,  howev- 
er, are  still  before  the  Senate. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  Ronald 
Reagan  attacked  SALT  II,  whereupon 
Carter  depicted  him  as  a  warmonger.  Realiz- 
ing that  many  Americans  associated  treaties 
with  peace  and  their  absence  with  war- 
even  though  mistakenly— Reagan  felt 
obliged  to  promise  the  resimiption  of  arms 
negotiations.  He  will  keep  his  promise  and 
proceed  in  good  faith.  The  question  Is:  To 
what  end? 

According  to  the  proponents  of  arms  con- 
trol, there  are  three  purposes  of  SALT: 
peace,  stopping  the  arms  race,  and  saving 
money.  Prom  our  own  experience,  none  of 
these    objectives    has    been    accomplished. 
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True,  there  has  been  no  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  but  neither  was  there  a  nuclear  war 
before  SALT. 

Detente  Miii  SALT,  according  to  Kissin- 
ger, were  to  induce  Soviet  restraint;  this,  he 
now  concedes,  has  not  happened.  Neither 
talks  nor  treaties  have  stopped  the  Soviet 
nuclear  buildup,  which  has  proceeded  stead- 
ily during  all  the  SALT  years.  True,  we 
didn't  race;  we  ran  in  place.  Although  we 
spent  less  money  when  we  were  running  in 
place  than  we  would  have  if  we  haa  raced, 
the  expense  of  pursuit  will  be  higher  than 
would  have  been  the  expense  of  keeping  up. 
Why  then  continue?  Let  no  doughty  cold 
warrior  underestimate  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  peace  in  the  United  States  and 
among  our  allies.  And  why  not?  Who  wants 
to  be  killed*  This  has  led  to  our  SALT  diet: 
Strong  support  for  arms  control  by  treaty. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  advocates  of  arms 
control  have  occupied  the  high  ground  of 
peace.  Prom  this  pinnacle,  the  most  Influen- 
tial newspapers  and  network  commentators 
have  favored  arms  control.  None  of  them 
probably  believes  that  there  will  be  total  nu- 
clear disarmament  or  that  nuclear  weapons 
will  disappear  from  the  Earth;  but,  they 
maintain,  that  is  no  reason  not  to  attempt 
the  control  of  nuclear  arms. 

Granted  that  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between 
ttie  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  and 
that  their  political  competition  will  contin- 
ue, nonetheless,  they  say,  if  the  nuclear 
arms  race  continues  to  spiral,  each  side  will 
achieve  the  power  to  destroy  the  other, 
which  creates  a  mutual  interest  in  prevent- 
ing such  a  catastrophe.  Let's  try  by  more 
SALT. 

Pew  of  the  proponents  of  SALT  would 
place  any  faith  in  Soviet  promises.  They 
must  therefore  rely  on  the  United  States' 
ability  to  detect  any  Soviet  violation,  or  at 
least  any  violation  that  would  be  harmful  to 
the  United  States. 

Has  SALT  I  been  broken?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Soviet  camouflage  has 
been  a  breach  of  the  provision  prohibiting 
interference  with  the  other  side's  verifica- 
tion by  national  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion. Whether  there  have  been  other 
breaches  is  a  matter  of  argument  because 
nobody  knows. 

The  difficulty  goes  deeper.  We  have  draft- 
ed the  treaties  according  to  ur  ability  to 
count  rather  than  our  need  to  know.  We  can 
count  launchers  which  we  can  see  with  our 
eyes  In  the  skies,  so  the  treaties  are  based 
on  launchers  rather  than  missiles.  But  in 
order  not  to  fall  behind,  what  each  side 
needs  to  know  is  the  total  nuclear  strength 
of  the  other.  This  is  impossible  to  discover 
through  national  technical  means  of  verifi- 
cation. 

Certainly  as  a  minimum  the  United  States 
needs  to  know  how  many  missiles  the  Soviet 
Union  has.  But  no  arms-control  advocate 
can  truthfully  say  that  we  can  count  mis- 
siles. Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown,  an  advocate  of  SALT,  admits  that 
the  Soviets  have  a  refire  capability  and  may 
have  missiles  to  refire.  but  he  argued,  the 
refire  process  is  so  slow  that  the  launchers 
would  be  destroyed  before  they  could  be  re- 
fired. 

Brown's  contention  misses  the  point. 
Pirst,  there  Is  no  law  of  nature  which  says 
that  the  Soviets  are  compelled  to  fire  their 
missiles  from  silos.  They  can  be  fired  from 
the  canisters  in  which  they  are  kept. 
Second,  Soviet  ICBMs,  by  the  thousands, 
can  be  corKealed  in  warehouses  and  under- 
ground, and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
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They,  too  could  be  moved  into  the  open  and 
launched. 

If  we  cannot  count  missiles,  we  carniot 
count  warheads,  and  they  also  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  missiles  underground.  Por 
cruise  missiles,  national  technical  means  of 
verification,  cannot  ascertain  their  number, 
their  range,  or  whether  they  are  nuclear  or 
conventional.  We  can't  check  quality. 

Without  inspection,  SALT  hinders  peace. 
The  best  deterrent  for  each  side  is  a  large 
number  of  mobile  ICBMs.  widely  dispersed. 
Everybody  agrees  that  mobile  missiles 
caimot  be  adequately  detected  by  national 
technical  means  of  verification.  The  answer 
of  the  arms  controllers  is  not  to  have  mobile 
missiles  because  they  interfere  with  SALT, 
the  same  argument  made  against  cruise  mis- 
siles. All  of  which  leads  to  this  pertinent 
question:  Do  we  want  deterrence  and  peace 
or  do  we  want  SALT?  Arms  control  treaties 
have  no  virtue  except  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Of  course,  even  on-site  inspections  can  be 
fooled;  for  how  can  an  inspector  know 
whether  he  is  on  the  right  site?  Cruise  mis- 
siles and  mobile  missiles  could  easily  escape 
detection. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
truly  want  nuclear  peace,  each  will  be  will- 
ing to  have  the  other  side  know  what  the 
other  has.  The  proposal  that  the  president 
would  make  would  be  for  unlimited  continu- 
ous inspection  of  all  nuclear  installations, 
linown  or  suspected,  of  the  other  without 
notice,  day  or  night,  by  an  army  of  legal 
Russian  spies  for  our  installations  and  an 
army  of  legal  American  spies  for  theirs. 

The  Inspections  would  not  be  limited  to 
declared  nuclear  installations  because  nucle- 
ar weapons  may  be  concealed  elsewhere. 
The  offer  would  make  acceptance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  a  precondition  of  arms  control 
negotiations.  Each  side  would  have  to  give  a 
complete  report  to  the  other  of  all  nuclear 
weapons.  Then  the  legal  spies  would  arrive 
and  have  the  access  required.  They  would 
stay  in  the  other  country  with  replacements 
from  time  to  time.  Meanwhile,  negotiations 
could  proceed  and  be  continuous,  with  trea- 
ties resulting  from  time  to  time,  subject  to 
cancellation  on  short  notice. 

The  unlimited  inspections  would  not  cease 
with  the  treaty.  They  would  go  on  subject 
to  cancellation  with  an  agreed  period  for 
notice.  The  inspections  would  be  a  greater 
service  to  peace  than  any  treaty.  A  treaty 
can  be  broken  In  an  instant.  The  inspections 
would  provide  confidence  in  the  other  side's 
intentions.  Even  such  an  arrangement  possi- 
bly can  be  foiled  if  loopholes  are  allowed, 
and  it  is  of  the  essence  that  the  proposal 
not  be  hedged  in  any  way;  no  limit  on  in- 
spections and  no  notice  required. 

Objectors  will  say:  "This  is  just  a  ploy  to 
kill  arms  control  negotiations."  The  reason 
we  settled  for  scientific  surveillance  was 
that  the  Russians  wouldn't  permit  on-site 
inspections.  They  are  hardly  likely  to 
permit  an  army  of  bourgeois  spies. 

The  way  to  find  out  is  to  offer.  If  the 
offer  is  accepted,  the  chance  of  nuclear 
peace  is  enhanced.  If  the  offer  is  rejected, 
we'll  know  that  for  the  Soviet  Union  arms 
control  is  a  game  to  gain  an  advantage  and 
act  accordingly. 

The  offer  would  unite  the  country.  The 
American  people  have  far  more  sense  than 
their  guardians  give  them  credit  for.  If  the 
president  makes  the  offer  and  the  Soviet 
Union  rejects  It.  the  president  can  forge  a 
national  consensus  for  peace  through  armed 
strength  rather  than  through  i^aper  chains. 
Nor  is  the  offer  certain  to  be  rejected.  It 
has  far  more  chance  than  the  linkage  so 


often  suggested.  The  rationale  for  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  rests  on  its  necessity  for 
promoting  world  revolution  and  world  com- 
munism. That  is  its  Leninist  mission.  To 
expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  relinquish  this 
role  as  the  price  of  a  SALT  treaty  is  to 
expect  shrimps  to  whistle. 

Leninism,  however,  does  not  adopt  war  as 
the  main  tool.  Lenin  expected  a  major  war 
with  the  capitalist  camp,  but  during  his 
reign  he  avoided  war,  and  he  counseled  his 
successors  to  avoid  wars  that  risked  the 
Soviet  base  for  subversion.  Nuclear  war 
would  be  such  a  war.  Constantly,  the  Rus- 
sians reiterate  for  the  benefit  of  the  West 
that  they  do  not  want  nuclear  war.  Just 
talk,  say  some  Americans;  sensibly  true,  say 
others.  Why  not  find  out? 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  President  Reagan  to 
persuade  the  military  or  some  of  his  own 
followers.  They  will  claim  the  Soviet  Union 
will  use  the  knowledge  they  obtain  under 
the  agreement  against  us  after  canceling 
the  arrangement.  But  because  of  our  open 
society,  the  Russians  now  know  much  more 
about  our  nuclear  strength  than  we  know 
about  theirs. 

But  with  nuclear  war  a  very  real  possibili- 
ty, most  Americans  would  follow  the  presi- 
dent's lead.  We  have  heard  much  about 
risks  for  peace  that  urge  us  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke.  Why  not  an  offer  for  peace  which 
gives  us  what  we  truly  require:  full  disclo- 
sure and  inspection? 

We  certainly  need  not  worry  about  how 
such  a  proposal  would  appeal  to  our  allies, 
who  are  urging  negotiations  at  any  cost. 
And,  the  proposal  would  be  a  proper  answer 
to  the  foreign  and  American  demonstrators 
for  peace.  The  proposal  need  not  put  condi- 
tions on  the  outcome  of  the  talks;  let  them 
await  the  bargaining  table.  Meanwhile,  let's 
take  the  Russians  at  their  word,  assume 
they  want  to  avoid  nuclear  war,  and  make 
the  offer  in  good  faith,  hoping  for  accept- 
ance.* 


QUESTIONS  ON  U.S.  PRODUC- 
TION OP  BINARY  NERVE  GAS 
MUST  BE  ANSWERED 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  commentary  by 
New  York  Times  columnist  Tom 
Wicker  which  appeared  in  the  Pebru- 
ary  1.  1982.  Louisville.  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

The  myriad  of  questions  surround- 
ing U.S.  production  of  binary  nerve 
gas— its  effect  on  the  U.S.  current 
propaganda  advantage  over  the  Soviet 
Union;  its  moral  and  economic  implica- 
tions: its  implications  to  U.S.  ties  with 
our  European  allies;  and  the  dimen- 
sion it  adds  to  the  escalating  arms 
race— must  be  thoroughly  debated  and 
answered  before  Congress  obligates 
the  billions  projected  for  binary  nerve 
gas  production  in  1983  and  1984. 

I.  for  one,  feel  that  money  can  be 
better  spent. 
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CFrom  the  Courier-Journal.  Feb.  1.  1982] 
Nerve  Gas:  Wastihc  the  "Yeixow  Rain  " 
Propaganda  Aovantace 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
New  York.— President  Reagan  apparently 
is  ready  to  notify  Congress  that  he  has  or- 
dered   a    multlbiUion-dollar    program    to 
produce  binary  nerve  gas  for  chemical  war- 
fare—the   worst    possible    answer    to    the 
Soviet     Union's     unconscionable     "yellow 
rain." 

Ours,  after  all,  is  an  open  society  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  is  not.  So  we  will  openly  pro- 
claim-in the  budget  and  elsewhere— that 
we  are  rebuilding  a  chemical -warfare  capac- 
ity that  we  will  use  if  necessary.  But  the 
Russians,  despite  solid  evidence  that  they 
have  developed  and  used  toxic  substances 
for  lethal  purposes  ( "yellow  rain")  in  Asia 
do  not  and  probably  never  will  admit  having 
done  so. 

Many  will  believe  them,  out  of  hope  and 
naivete,  and  the  propaganda  advantage  will 
be  with  the  Russians  from  the  beginning.  In 
this  case,  that's  no  small  matter.  Binary 
nerve  gas.  like  yellow  rain,  is  a  horror 
weapon,  effective  primarily  against  civilians. 
It's  lethal  within  minutes  to  anyone  who 
breathes  it,  and  capable  of  poisoning  the  at- 
mosphere of  huge  areas  for  days  at  a  time 
Americans,  in  fact,  will  be  double  propa- 
ganda losers  in  that  we  will  have  forfeited 
the  advantage  we  now  should  have  in  the 
evidence  that  the  Russians  are  using  yellow 
rain.  That  evidence  should  be  emphasized 
by  the  United  States  in  every  way  and  in 
every  forum  possible;  so  should  Moscow's 
willingness  to  violate  the  1925  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol by  which  it  renounced  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  Instead,  if  It  develops 
binary  nerve  gas  Itself,  the  United  States 
will  dissipate  a  sound  moral  and  political  po- 
sition. 

In  1969.  President  Nixon  renounced  first 
use  of  chemical  agents  and  ordered  an  end 
to  their  production.  President  Pord  formally 
signed  the  Geneva  Protocol— prohibiting 
use,  but  not  possession  of.  chemical  weap- 
ons—and proposed  a  world  treaty  to  outlaw 
chemical  warfare. 

If  Nixon's  order  is  now  reversed,  the 
United  States  will  not  literally  have  violated 
either  the  protocol  or  his  pledge  against 
first  use.  But  with  Moscow  steadfastly  deny- 
ing any  involvement  in  chemical  wa-fare, 
many  will  be  only  too  eager  to  ask  why  a 
nation  that  dropped  the  first  atomic  bomb 
and  spread  lethal  herbicides  in  Vietnam  and 
Laos  is  developing  binary  nerve  gas  if  it 
doesn't  intend  to  use  it. 

The  answer.  Pentagon  officials  say,  is  that 
if  the  Russians  have  chemical  weapons  we 
must  have  them  too.  to  deter  them  from 
their  use.  But  the  United  States  already  has 
ample  stocks  of  older  chemical  weapons; 
and  this  answer  raises  the  military  ques- 
tions whether  effective  deterrence  requires 
that  we  match  the  Russians  weapon-for- 
weapon  in  every  category,  or  whether  the 
overall  deterrent  effect  of  all  our  military 
forces  is  sufficient. 

Put  it  another  way:  Can  the  Russians'  use 
of  chemical  warfare  be  deterred  only  by  the 
threat  of  chemical  warfare  turned  back 
against  them?  Need  we  sacrifice  moral  and 
propaganda  advantage,  add  a  new  dimension 
to  the  superpower  arms  race  and  expand 
the  world's  inventory  of  genocidal  weapons, 
all  in  order  to  deter  use  of  yellow  rain?  Par- 
ticularly when  we  already  have  stockpiles  of 
gas  artillery  shells? 

Richard  Halloran  of  The  New  York  Times 
reports  that  the  Pentagon  regards  Europe 
as  the  likeliest  chemical-war  battlefield  and 
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plans  to  stockpUe  its  new  gas  shells  there 
perhaps  in  Britain.  But  shouldn't  we  have 
learned  something  from  the  anti-muclear 
demonstrations  in  European  cities  and  from 
the  anti-nuclear  attitudes  of  govemmente 
such  as  those  of  Belgium  and  HoUand.  and 
of  the  British  Labour  Party? 

At  the  root  of  this  rising  tide  of  opinion  is 
the  fear— however  Ul-founded— that  Europe 
will  be  devastated  in  a  superpower  nuclear 
war  that  would  leave  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  untouched.  Are  we  now  to 
add  to  this  nightmare  the  idea  that  a  super- 
power chemical  war  might  also  be  fought  in 
Europe? 

If  so.  European  paranoia  about  American 
as  well  as  Soviet  intentions  wUl  be  surely 
heightened,  and  the  stresses  that  are  al- 
ready wracking  the  NATO  aUiance  will  be 
mcreased— also  In  the  name  of  deterrence 

More  than  $2  billion  is  being  projected  for 
producing  binary  nerve  gas  In  1983  and  1984 
and  more  will  be  required  later.  That  money 
would  be  far  better  spent-and  achieve  more 
real  Western  security-if  it  were  devoted  In- 
stead to  research  and  development  of  defen- 
sive equipment  and  techniques  against 
yeUow  rain  and  other  chemical  weapons 
and  if  the  fruits  of  that  effort  were  made 
available  to  any  and  aU  nations  feeling 
themselves  threatened  by  chemical  warfare 

That  would  make  it  clear  who  reaUy  poses 
the  threat,  and  who  wante  to  help  the  world 
avoid  it.  So  would  a  determined  attempt  to 
negotiate  with  the  Russians  and  all  nations 
a  total  renunciation  of  the  use  or  possession 
of  chemical  weapons.  But  producing  those 
weapons  ourselves  wiU  divert  the  world's  op- 
probrium from  its  proper  target  in  Moscow 
whUe  adding  one  more  horror  to  those  that 
already  haunt  the  future.* 


BRIDESBURG:   A   POLISH   NEIGH- 
BORHOOD IN  PHILADELPHLA 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  anyone  who  has  visite<d 
our  city  knows.  PhUadelphia  is  a  city 
of  neighborhoods.  The  cultural  and 
ethnic  diversity  which  this  provides, 
gives  us  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  which  people  of  many 
national,  racial,  and  religious  back- 
grounds have  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation.  The  following  is 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Bridesburg  Bulletin  in  December  1981. 
It  points  to  the  rich  heritage  and 
many  accomplishments  of  one  of  our 
neighborhoods  steeped  in  Polish  cul- 
ture. 

The  article  follows: 
Bridesburg:  A  Polish  Neighborhood  in 
Philadelphia 


(By  Mike  Elko) 
During  the  early  part  of  WW  II  a  young 
state  senp.tor  from  the  Bridesburg  section  of 
Philadelphia  named  Jack  Malina  was  seated 
in  an  open  limousine  with  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  riding  east  on  Girard 
Ave.  They  were  going  to  the  dedication  of 
Cramp  s  Shipyard. 
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I  recall  how  moved  I  was  at  seeing  the 
President  with  our  young  local  senator. 

Later,  when  I  received  a  Polish  American 
calendar  from  a  school  teacher  who  lives  in 
Detroit.  Michigan,  and  discovered  a  refer- 
ence in  it  to  "Polonia  activity  in  a  Polish 
neighborhood  along  Orthodox  St.  in  Phila- 
delphia." it  impressed  me  highly.  The  fact 
that  a  single  Polish  conununity  was  recog- 
nized by  someone  In  the  midwest,  makes  one 
aware  of  the  Polish  growth  in  this  area. 
Also,  the  realization  of  the  Poles'  many  con- 
tributions to  society  and  of  their  civic  pride 
In  their  community. 

1  toolt  several  rides  and  walks  through  the 
Polish  nelgborhood  mentioned  on  the  calen- 
dar; the  same  being  Brldesburg.  One  is  im- 
mediately impressed  by  the  clean  homes, 
stores,  pavements  and  even  the  streets.  A 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  magazine  once 
described  the  "porches  and  pavements  so 
clean  in  the  Brldesburg  community,  that 
one  can  eat  from  them." 

You  see  many  various  owned  Polish  estab- 
lishments along  Orthodox  St.  Businesses 
that  date  back  to  the  early  1900s  and  re- 
mained tn  this  predominately  Polish  area 
through  the  change  and  growth  of  the  com- 
munity. One  sees  Pulaski  Savings  Assn.. 
Brldesburg  Federal  Credit  Union.  Podgorski 
Music  store,  whose  owner  and  founder  was 
elected  to  the  Polka  Music  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  SlabinslU  Funeral  Home.  Miller  Real- 
tor, owned  by  the  Przyblowski  family  and 
Ideal  Florist  owned  by  Anthony  Jesiolowski, 
Mary  Zawistowski  manages  the  Third  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Assn.,  and  the  Polish 
Beneficial  Assn.  is  across  the  street.  All  of 
these  establishments  and  people  are  of  a 
Polish  background,  living,  and  or  working  in 
the  Brldesburg  community.  Other  Polish 
owned  businesses  are  scattered  throughout 
the  neighborhood. 

Not  far  away,  is  the  Polish  Club  of  Brldes- 
burg in  the  45th  Ward  and  on  Almond  St. 
the  St.  John  Cantius  Church  which  brings 
back  memories  for  me  as  I  studied  Polish  at 
St.  John's,  under  the  tutorship  of  Mary 
Senk  who  was  a  very  dedicated  teacher  In 
the  public  school  system,  her  assistant  was 
Oenla  Ounther. 

St.  Valentine's  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church  Is  also  in  the  area.  The  church  cele- 
brated its  70th  anniversary  In  April  1980. 
When  the  Polish  immigrants  arrived  in  the 
city,  they  wanted  a  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church  where  they  could  pray  and  be  in 
contact  with  the  people  in  Poland.  It  hap- 
pened at  that  time,  the  Irish  Bishops  could 
not  see  it  that  way,  as  they  wanted  an 
American  Catholic  Church.  As  time  went 
on,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  learned  that  the 
Polish  people  were  right.  Since  then,  there 
are  over  half  a  dozen  Polish  Catholic 
churches  In  the  city. 

Brldesburg  area  can  boast  of  a  young 
family  of  musicians  who  call  themselves 
"The  Dydak  Diamonds."  It  is  a  polka  band 
whose  members  are  the  children  of  Caroline 
and  Ted  Dydak,  both  of  whom  are  accordian 
players.  Their  father  Ted,  is  in  the  real 
estate  business. 

Brldesburg  also  has  a  large  and  active 
Brldesburg  Business  Assn.  concentrating  on 
concerns  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the 
local  Brldesburg  Civic  Assn. 

This  area  was  blessed  with  the  visit  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  when  he  was  Cardinal  of 
Poland,  and  many  residents  have  fond 
memories  of  meeting  with  him. 

Another  distinguished  visitor  to  the 
Polish  American  community  was  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  then  as  a  candidate 
stopped  off  at  St.  Adelbart's  auditorium  in 
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Port  Richrrond.  His  visit  was  well  received 
by  the  Polish  people  and  received  nation- 
wide publicity  from  his  presence.  When 
Reagan  spoke  at  St.  Adelbart's  he  reminded 
those  present  of  the  many  Polish  celebrities 
from  Philadelphia  and  among  those  he 
mentioned  were  Greg  Luzinski  of  the  Phil- 
lies. Ron  Jaworski  of  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles  and  Tom  Cola.  City  Controller.  And 
on  that  city  famous  list.  John  Cardinal 
Krol. 

President  Jimmy  Carter,  when  as  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  spoke  at  the  Pulaski 
Club.  This  is  the  only  community  in  the 
United  States  where  two  presidential  candi- 
dites  visited  personally. 

Philadelphia  is  fortunate  to  have  Joseph 
P.  Zawarotny  and  T.  Dydak  who  serve  on 
the  Human  Relations  Conmiission.  appoint- 
ed by  then  Mayor  Frank  L.  Rizzo.  Mr.  PYan- 
cis  Gregory,  of  Third  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Assn.  served  on  the  Copernicus  Monu- 
ment Committee.  The  area  of  Brldesburg 
and  Port  Richmond  also  produced  people  of 
high  caliber  in  public  service  such  as  Walter 
F.  Pytko,  Or.  Leon  Kolankiewicz  and  Joseph 
Zazyczny  who  served  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture and  City  Council. 

Philadelphia's  Polonia  produced  about  ten 
fine  judges. 

More  prominent  people  of  Polish  descent 
from  Philadelphia  were  Prank  N.  Piasecki, 
the  inventor  of  the  tandem-rotor  helicopter, 
who  has  received  the  Phillip  H.  Ward  Jr. 
Medal  from  the  Franklin  Institute.  We  also 
have  Edward  Plocha,  Conunissioner  of 
Records  for  Philadelphia.  A  Polish  dedicat- 
ed Kosciusko  Foundation,  in  New  York 
City,  was  founded  at  Broad  and  Spring 
Garden  streets  in  the  office  of  its  president, 
Samuel  Vauclain.  Pulaski  Avenue  In  Phila- 
delphia is  Polish  Influenced,  Eugene  Pasy- 
mowski  is  the  District  Director  of  ACTION. 
Tom  Gola  is  the  Regional  Director  of  HUD. 
World  famous.  Leopold  Stokowski  led  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  for  two  decades.  We 
have  the  Pulaski.  Copernicus,  and  Kos- 
ciuszko  monuments  as  well  as  Pulaski  P>ark 
at  the  foot  of  the  Delaware  River.  We  have 
the  Kosciuszko  Home.  We  even  have  a 
Warsaw  Cafe.  The  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bridge  waa  designed  and  built  by  Ralph 
Modjewski.  a  world  famous  bridge  builder. 
The  Polish  National  Alliance  started  in 
Philadelphia  in  1880.  There  is  also  a  Mon- 
kiewicz  Playground.  Philadelphia  has  a 
sister  city  In  Poland,  Turin,  the  birthplace 
of  Copernicus. 

A  very  important  and  active  organization 
in  our  city  is  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
which  is  the  umbrella  organization  for  all 
Polish  American  organizations  in  our  area 
as  well  as  a  national  organization  with  over 
4  million  members.  The  Polish  American 
Congress  is  responsible  for  the  sponsorship 
of  over  15  events  city- wide  during  the  year. 
This  group  works  with  all  other  groups  to 
see  that  Palish  heritage  is  kept  alive.  Spon- 
soring the  Pulaski  Day  parade,  the  largest 
ethnic  parade  in  the  city,  they  offer  social 
services  to  the  many  Polish-Slavic  people  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  Nazareth  Academy  and  Holy  Family 
College,  located  in  the  Northeast  are  all  op- 
erated by  the  Nazareth  Sisters,  a  Polish 
order. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  and  I'm  sure,  in 
my  research.  I've  overlooked  people,  places, 
things  and  happenings. 

However,  the  Polish  people  have  come  a 
long  way  since  they've  settled  here  as  Polish 
immigrants  in  the  1800s.  Most  of  them  came 
for  a  better  life  or  for  political  reason.  It  is 
obvious  thiit  through  the  long  hard  years 
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they  have  made  an  impact,  and  have  con- 
tributed much  to  their  own  community  and 
to  society. 

The  Poles  are  a  proud  people:  they  are 
persevering,  industrious  and  ambitious  and 
that  all  helps  to  make  Philadelphia  the 
great  city  it  is.* 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev. 
Paul  D.  Gehris,  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  of  Churches,  has 
shared  with  me  a  strong  statement  on 
a  bilateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze.  In 
the  interest  of  "Peace  on  Earth,"  I  ask 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  give  this 
resolution  their  most  careful  consider- 
ation. The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
OF  Churches  a  Bilateral  United  States- 
Soviet  Union  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze 

Whereas  the  US  and  the  USSR  today  pos- 
sess 50,000  nuclear  weapons '  of  which  only 
'/looth  of  that  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
both  nations.'  At  present  levels,  all  cities  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  could  be  wiped 
out  in  half  an  hour.  Yet  over  the  next 
decade,  the  US  and  the  USSR  plan  to  build 
over  20,000  more  nuclear  warheads'  along 
with  a  new  "generation  "  of  missiles  to  deliv- 
er them.  Even  while  recognizing  that  there 
is  no  defense  against  a  nuclear  attack,  the 
concept  of  "limited  "  nuclear  war  fighting  is 
being  put  forth  as  a  thinkable  and  possible 
option. 

Whereas  the  military  budget  required  to 
continue  this  arms  race  is  taking  the  lions 
share  of  taxpayer's  dollars.'  Current  exces- 
sive and  wasteful  levels  of  military  spending 
undermine  human  prosperity  at  home  and 
abroad,  while  providing  less  and  less  securi- 
ty for  all.  The  spending  on  arms  weakens 
the  economy  because  it  increases  taxation, 
contributes  to  technological  retardation  in 
civil  sectors,  adds  heavily  to  inflation  and 
unemployment,  and  diverts  vital  productive 
resources  from  meeting  human  needs.' 


'  'Nuclear  Weapons  and  Security:  "How  Much  is 
Enough?  "  Admirtl  Gene  LaRocque.  'The  Defense 
Monitor."  Center  for  Defense  Information,  Vol. 
VIII.  «2.  Feb  1979.  p.  4. 

^"Nuclear  Disarmament."  United  Nations  Pact 
Sheet  «5.  Dept.  of  Public  Information,  United  Na- 
tions. NY.  Oct.  1979.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  a 
nuclear  war,  each  of  about  400  cities  in  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere  might  be  blasted  by  the  equivalent 
of  13  megatons— about  1.000  Hiroshima  bombs 
each.  Most  of  the  Inhabitants  would  be  killed  in- 
stantly and  civilization  would  come  to  an  end  in  the 
countries  involved  In  the  conflict,  while  elsewhere, 
millions  more  would  die  from  intense  and  wide- 
spread radioactive  fallout. 

'"US  and  Allied  MiliUry  Strengths."  Center  for 
Defense  Information  Fact  Sheet,  Feb.,  1980,  p.  1. 

*"1980  Economic  Report  of  the  President."  US 
Dept.  of  Conrniepce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
p.  203.  Military  spending  currently  represents  over 
65%  of  all  federal  funds  allocated  by  Congress. 

•Seymour  Melraan,  "The  Permanent  War  Econo- 
my." Simon  and  Schuster,  NY  1974. 
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Whereas:  Dollars  spent  on  weapons  sys- 
tems create  far  fewer  jobs  than  those  spent 
on  civilian  programs.  On  average.  20.000 
more  jobs  could  be  available  per  $1  billion 
spent  on  the  military  if  spent  in  the  com- 
mercial sector  of  our  economy."  The  Reagan 
Administration  plans  to  spend  over  $1.5  tril- 
lion on  the  military  over  the  next  five  years 
($6,250  per  capita)— $180  billion  of  which 
will  be  for  the  procurement  of  new  nuclear 
weapon  systems.  With  an  inflation  rate  of 
17  percent  and  unemployment  running  at  8 
percent,  such  increases  will  only  destroy 
jobs  and  businesses  by  robbing  the  civilian 
economy  of  capital  and  resources. 

Whereas  all  this  is  contrary  to  the  Chris- 
tian call  to  peacemaking.  The  nuclear  arms 
race  presents  us  with  a  crisis  of  faith  and  a 
historical  crossroads  for  humanity.  As  the 
foundation  of  national  security,  nuclear 
weapons  are  idolatrous.  As  a  method  of  de- 
fense, they  are  suicidal.  To  believe  that  nu- 
clear weapons  can  solve  international  prob- 
lems is  the  greatest  illusion  and  the  height 
of  naivete:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  Churches  call  upon  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  jointly  and  immedi- 
ately stop  the  nuclear  sirms  race.  Specifical- 
ly, we  call  upon  each  country  to  adopt  an 
immediate  and  mutual  freeze  on  all  further 
testing,  production  and  deployment  of  new 
nuclear  weapons  and  of  missiles  and  aircraft 
designed  primarily  to  deliver  them.  This  is 
an  essential  and  verifiable  first  step  towards 
lessening  the  risks  of  nuclear  holocaust  and 
reducing  the  nuclear  arsenals. 

We  ask  the  U.S.  Congress  to  introduce  a 
Resolution  calling  for  a  US-USSR  Freeze, 
and  that  the  Administration  be  asked  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  USSR  a  permanent  morato- 
rium on  nuclear  weapons.  We  further  ask 
that  our  own  nation  take  initiatives,  such  as 
a  halt  to  underground  tests  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  or  a  small,  symbolic  cut  in 
the  military  budget,  that  could  bring  about 
a  response  from  the  USSR,  remembering 
that  such  a  process  was  successfully  fol- 
lowed in  the  '60's.  leading  to  the  Partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

We  also  ask  that  economic  conversion 
planning  be  instituted  now  to  prepare  for 
the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  manufac- 
turing. And  we  go  on  record  in  support  of 
transferring  the  money  spent  on  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  funding  of  civilian  purposes: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  Churches  will  encourage  its  member  de- 
nominations to  become  active  in  the  Cam- 
paign for  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  and  use 
its  influence  to  support  legislative  and  lob- 
bying effort  to  make  this  proposition  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  America.* 


SOVIET  ADVENTURISM  IN  THE 
HORN  OF  AFRICA  REGION 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
recent  past,  one  of  the  major  areas  of 
Soviet  adventurism  has  been  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa  region. 


"The  Structure  of  the  US  Economy.  1980-85. 
"US  Dept.  of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  US 
Government  Printing  Office.  1975. 
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This  strategic  region  forming  the 
soft  underbelly  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  controls  access  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  constitutes  the  gate- 
way to  East  Africa. 

Soviet  interest  in  this  area  dates 
back  to  1971  in  South  Yemen  which 
now  has  become  the  most  secure  satel- 
lite of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Third  World 
and  the  only  one  in  a  Marxist  Arab 
states.  Thereby,  Moscow  has  acquired 
a  naval  and  airbase  at  Aden  which  is 
located  a  few  miles  off  the  Beb  el- 
Mandeb  Straits. 

While  the  Soviet  Somali  adventure 
did  not  end  well  (the  Soviets  had  to 
leave  Somalia  in  1978),  in  1977,  the 
Soviet  Union  acquired  substantial  in- 
fluence over  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try in  the  region:  The  Ethiopian 
Empire. 

Today  the  Soviets  control  all  of  the 
Horn  except  Somalia  and  Djibouti. 
They  are  building  an  air  and  naval 
base  at  the  Dahlok  archipelago  off  the 
coast  of  Eritrea  and  are  exploiting 
Ethiopia  as  a  rearward  base  to  under- 
mine General  Nimiery's  regime  in  the 
Sudan  which  is  also  menaced  by  Libya. 

In  August  1981,  the  tripartite  pact 
between  Libya.  South  Yemen  and 
Ethiopia  brought  Libyan  development 
funds  and  terrorist  know-how  to  Ethi- 
opia against  Somalia  and  Djibouti. 

The  relative  Soviet  success  was 
achieved  in  part  by  Cuban  troops,  by 
East  German  advisers  to  the  secret 
police  and  by  Soviet  advisers  attached 
to  the  civilian  and  military  authorities 
in  Ethiopia.  The  Soviet  presence  must 
be  effectively  coimterbalanced  and 
contained.  The  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan by  the  Soviet  Union  caused  the 
Carter  administration  to  initiate  the 
first  measures  of  containment  by  sign- 
ing the  August  1980  agreement  with 
Somalia,  Kenya,  and  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman  for  air  and  naval  facilities  for 
our  nascent  RDF. 

Our  policy  took  a  low-key  approach 
in  the  case  of  Somalia;  $40  million  in 
FMS  was  promised  for  2  years  as  well 
as  some  economic  support  funds  which 
is  too  little  to  make  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference and  too  much  as  not  to  arouse 
Ethiopian  fears.  The  latter  was  caused 
by  the  ongoing  guerrilla  struggle  in 
the  Ogaden  province;  an  area  adminis- 
tered by  Ethiopia  since  1948  after  a 
short  British  administration. 

The  province  was  reconquered  by 
Cuban  troops  in  1978,  in  a  war  lasting 
over  1  year,  from  the  local  Somalis 
and  Somali  army  which  came  to  their 
support.  Our  aid  to  Somalia  was  only 
increased  marginally  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

At  the  present,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration continues  to  increase  aid 
slightly,  but  it  has  not  yet  defined  an 
effective  containment  policy  in  the 
Horn  region.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I,  with  63  of  my  colleagues,  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig, 
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Jr.,  on  October  20,  1981,  asking  for 
higher  levels  of  aid  and  closer  strate- 
gic relations  with  Somalia.  We  have 
received  a  generally  positive  response 
from  Richard  Fairbanks,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  on  December  15,  1981. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  two  letters 
and  an  appropriate  op-ed  page  article 
by  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  Ph.D.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  28,  1981, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
international  Herald  Tribune.  Dr.  Szaz 
is  studies  program  director  of  the 
American  Foreign  Policy  Institute  and 
former  associate  professor  of  interna- 
tional law  and  relations  at  Seton  Hall 
and  Troy  State  Universities. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
major  concerns  which  are  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  to  propose 
appropriate  measures  to  effect  a  con- 
tainment and  progressive  challenge  to 
the  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  East  German 
presence  in  this  region. 

We  must  provide  the  necessary  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  our 
friends  in  the  region;  that  is,  to  the 
Sudan  and  Somalia.  The  administra- 
tion performed  effectively  in  the  case 
of  the  Sudan  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  crisis  in  the  Sudan  is 
over.  The  same  consideration  in  terms 
of  extending  accelerated  and  substan- 
tial arms  deliveries  and  providing  eco- 
nomic support  funds  has  yet  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Somalia. 

The  Somali  army,  which  lost  half  of 
its  mechanized  equipment  in  the 
Ogaden  war  and  remains  e::posed  to 
repeated  air  attacks  by  E^thiopia  in  the 
bordering  areas  that  include  most  of 
the  refugee  camps,  needs  large-scale 
assistance  in  order  to  provide  a  credi- 
ble defense  against  Cuban  and  Ethio- 
pian forces  poised  at  the  border.  Our 
defense  experts  estimate  that  it  would 
take  about  $500  million  during  a  5- 
year  period  to  retrain  and  reequip  the 
Somali  forces. 

While  budgetary  reasons  may  pre- 
vent us  from  supplying  the  entire 
amount,  we  must  provide  at  least  the 
technology-intensive  items  and  must 
work  closely  with  the  Somali  military 
command.  We  believe  that  Saudi 
Arabia  might  provide  financing  for  the 
remainder  of  the  equipment  and  that 
Egypt  would  help  with  Somali  pro- 
curement. 

Nevertheless  even  this  limited  con- 
tribution would  cost  more  than  what 
the  present  FMS  levels  have  appropri- 
ated or  plaimed  for  Somalia. 

We  must  also  increase  our  ESF  and 
development  assistance.  Without  find- 
ing some  employment  for  the  refu- 
gees, we  will  perpetuate  an  unproduc- 
tive camp  life  for  them  and  create  an- 
other Palestinian  problem.  While  the 
administration  and  Congress  were 
more  generous  with  refugee  aid  and 
development    assistance— $30    million 
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ESF  wa£  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1982— the  effort  must  be  expanded  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984  if 
we  want  the  survival  of  a  stable,  pro- 
Western  Somalia. 

In  the  past,  there  were  two  guiding 
examples  for  large-scale  refugee  prob- 
lems. One  example  was  the  German 
case  where  approximately  12  million 
refugees  and  expellees  were  dumped 
into  West  Germany  between  1945-47. 
By  1952,  they  were  absorbed  into  the 
national  economy  and  provided  with 
the  manpower  and  many  of  the  skills 
comparable  to  the  German  "economic 
wonder."  This  would  have  been,  of 
course,  impossible,  without  the  Mar- 
shall plan  which  provided  the  impetus 
to  accelerated  economic  development 
and  political  stabilization. 

The  other  example  is  that  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees  on  the  West 
Bank,  the  Gaza  strip,  and  southern 
Lebanon.  Generations  were  brought 
up  in  the  camps  since  1948.  with  little 
productive  experience  and  low  self- 
esteem,  providing  the  manpower  for 
the  terrorist  activities  of  the  PLO  in 
order  to  arouse  international  public 
opinion  about  their  plight  and  lack  of 
self-determination. 

It  is  up  to  us  which  direction  the 
Somali  refugees  will  have  to  take.  For 
the  sake  of  justice  and  peace  as  well  as 
our  national  interest,  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will  choose  adequate 
assistance  so  that  the  Somali  economy 
may  develop  substantially  and  that  po- 
litical stability  may  be  preserved  in  So- 
malia. 

Only  by  strengthening  the  Sudan 
and  Somalia  will  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies  be  contained  in  the  Horn  region 
and  then,  we  can  acquire  secure  access 
to  their  facilities. 

I  trust  the  administration  will  move 
in  this  direction  and  hope  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  House  will  di- 
vorce themselves  of  the  commendable, 
but  illusoric  notion  that  by  not  sup- 
porting Somalia  we  may  regain  Ethio- 
pia as  a  Western  ally. 

The  material  follows: 

comhittee  on  appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  20,  1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  Haig.  Jr.. 
Secretary   of  State,    Department   of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Haig:  We.  the  under- 
signed members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  our  continuing  important  interests  in  So- 
malia and  to  recent  developments  which 
threaten  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Horn 
region  in  Africa. 

Particularly,  we  refer  to  the  August  1981 
pact  between  Libya,  Ethiopia  and  South 
Yemen,  "the  latter  two  Soviet  surrogates 
whose  military,  economic  and  state  security 
systems  are  controlled  by  Soviet  and  East 
German  "advisors".  In  the  case  of  Ethiopia. 
17.000  Cuban  mercenaries  are  also  present. 
Especially,  the  Ethiopians  remain  on  inimi- 
cal terms  with  Somalia  because  of  the  past 
support  Somalia  extended  to  the  Indigenous 
national  liberation  movement  of  the  Soma- 
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lis  in  the  Ogaden  which  is  administered  by 
Ethiopia.  Ethiopian  planes  bombed  repeat- 
edly this  year  Somali  villages  and  refugee 
camps. 

In  addition,  both  Ethiopia  and  South 
Yemen  support  the  "National  Salvation 
Front",  a  group  of  pro-Communist  Somali 
exiles  in  Etliiopia  which  is  trying  to  subvert 
the  legitimate  government  of  President  Siad 
Barre  of  Somalia. 

At  the  present.  Ethiopia  and  the  Cuban 
mercenaries  have  complete  military  superi- 
ority as  the  Ethiopian  army  has  received 
$1.5  billion  worth  of  military  equipment 
from  the  U^.S.R.  in  1978  and  continues  to 
receive  military  aid  from  Moscow.  Somalia 
lacks  both  fighter  planes  and  anti-aircraft 
batteries. 

Somalia  is  also  threatened  by  the  coming 
influx  of  Libyan  money  and  terrorist  know- 
how  which  will  be  directed  against  its  gov- 
ernment by  the  leaders  of  Libya  and  the 
Soviet  surrogates  in  the  Horn  area. 

We  believe  that  the  increased  threats  to 
Somalia  must  be  answered  by  a  clear  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  our  Somali  allies  in  the 
political,  military  and  economic  fields. 

May  we  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
State  take  any  measures  necessary  to  com- 
municate this  commitment  both  to  the 
Somali  government  and  to  our  regional  ad- 
versaries and  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  we 
accelerate  our  various  economic  and  mili- 
tary programs  to  Somalia,  including  the 
early  delivery  of  the  anti-aircraft  batteries 
contracted  for  by  Somalia. 

We  also  call  upon  the  Administration  to 
reevaluate  our  present  aid  programs,  mili- 
tary and  economic,  to  Somalia  in  the  light 
of  the  recent  developments  in  the  region,  es- 
pecially the  tragic  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt,  and  submit  con- 
crete proposals  for  enhancing  the  security 
and  stability  of  Somalia  which  is  providing 
us  with  air  and  naval  facilities  badly  needed 
by  our  RDF. 
With  every  good  wish,  we  are 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
Arlen  Erdahl,  G.  William  Whltehurst, 
Robin    Beard.    Don    Ritter.    Delbert 
Latta.  Millicent  Fenwick.  Robert  J.  La- 
gomarsino,      Bob      Stump.      Charles 
Wilson,  William  L.  Dickinson.  Samuel 
Stratton.  Arlan  Stangeland.  Robert  K. 
Doman.  Gus  Yatron.  James  Nelligan. 
Robert    Badham,    Richard    Schulze, 
Thomas  Bliley,  Jack  F.  Kemp,  Douglas 
Bereuter,      Bob     Livingston.     Henry 
Hyde,  Eldon  Rudd.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 
Bill    Boner.   Sam   B.    Hall.   Jr..    Roy 
Dyson,     Lawrence     Coughlin.     Jack 
Fields,    Olympia    J.    Snowe.    Daniel 
Mica.    Christopher    H.    Smith.    Larry 
Winn.  Thomas  B.  Evans,  Jr. 
Bill  Chappell,  Jr..  Thomas  Petri,  G.  V. 
Montgomery.       Charles       Stenholm. 
Robert  A.  Young.  (Missouri).  Benja- 
min A.  Gilman.  Marjorie  S.  Holt.  L.  A. 
Bafalia.     John     LeBoutillier.     Harold 
Sawyer,    John    H.    Rousselot.    Daniel 
Crane,  Prank  R.  Wolf.  Mark  Siljander, 
George   Hansen,   Billy   Tauzin,   Clau- 
dine    Schneider.    Stan    Parris,    Floyd 
Spence.  Vin  Weber.  Melvin  Price.  Paul 
Trible,   Robert   McClory.   Eugene   At- 
icinson.  Thomas  F.  Hartnett,  John  M. 
Ashbrook,  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Philip 
M.  Crane,  John  Edward  Porter,  and 
Cooper  Evans. 
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Department  op  State. 
Washington.  D.C,  December  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  Wilson. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  the  letter  dated  Oc- 
tober 20.  1981.  from  you  and  several  of  your 
Congressional  colleagues  expressing  your 
views  regarding  U.S.  Government  assistance 
programs  for  Somalia.  As  you  suggest,  the 
current  political  climate,  especially  the 
Augiist  Ethiopia-Libya-South  Yemen  Tri- 
partite Agreement,  warrants  our  increased 
attention  to  developments  in  the  region. 
The  Administration  is  keenly  aware  of  these 
and  other  potential  threats  to  Somalia,  a 
country  whose  friendship  we  value  both  for 
political  and  strategic  reasons. 

You  may  recall  that  acknowledgment  of 
Somalia's  important  geographical  location 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  the  Somali  Gov- 
ernment's wiilingness  to  promote  a  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  us  led  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  agreement  with  the  Somalis  last 
year  which  allows  us  access  to  Somali  air 
and  naval  facilities,  thereby  Increasing  our 
ability  to  respond  to  Soviet  challenges  in 
the  Southwest  Asian  area.  Although  we 
have  not  linked  specific  amounts  of  military 
or  economic  assistance  to  that  agreement, 
we  have  expressed  a  clear  interest  in  Soma- 
lia's territorial  integrity,  security  and  eco- 
nomic development.  In  this  connection  we 
initiated  a  Foreign  Military  Sales  relation- 
ship with  Somalia  and  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  request  to  provide  a  total  of  $40 
million  in  FMS  credits  to  Somalia  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981.  This  Administration's 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  proposal  Includes  an- 
other $20  million  in  FMS  credits  for  Soma- 
lia. 

In  recognition  of  Somalia's  critical  air  de- 
fense needs,  we  concurred  in  Somalia's  re- 
quest to  use  the  FMS  credits  for  early  warn- 
ing radars  and  air  defense  guns.  The  Soma- 
lis have  recently  revised  their  request  in 
favor  of  more  urgently  needed  transporta- 
tion, communications  and  engineering 
equipment.  We  are  reevaluating  Somali 
needed  in  an  effort  to  be  responsive  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Moreover,  we  have  recently  scheduled 
more  frequent  U.S.  Navy  calls  at  Somalia 
ports,  established  an  Office  of  Military  Co- 
operation in  Mogadishu  and  included  Soma- 
lia in  the  RDF  exercise  "Bright  Star. " 
These  steps  convey  clear  signals  that  we  arc 
committed  to  friendship  with  Somalia. 

The  military  relationship  is  only  one 
aspect  of  our  growing  assistance  ties  with 
Somalia.  We  believe  that  the  U.S.  also  has  a 
humanitarian  and  development  role  to  play 
in  providing  assistance  to  lessen  Somalia's 
refugee  burden  and  assisting  the  country  in 
realizing  its  economic  potential,  particularly 
in  agriculture,  which  is  vital  to  the  coun- 
try's future  stability.  Towards  these  ends, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  the  most 
substantial  contributor  in  response  to  a 
UNHCR  appeal  for  Somali  refugee  relief, 
providing  about  $45.5  million  in  food  and 
non-food  assistance  in  1981.  In  addition,  the 
Administration's  FY  1982  budget  proposal 
includes  $36.2  million  designated  for  devel- 
opment assistance  in  Somalia. 

The  Department  greatly  appreciates  your 
interest  and  support  for  our  efforts  to  assist 
Somalia. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Richard  Fairbanks. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  28.  1981) 

Somalia's  DimcuLTiES 

(By  Z.  Michael  Szaz) 

Washington.— By  signing  a  treaty  of  coop- 
eration and  friendship,  which  includes 
secret  clauses,  with  Ethiopia  and  Southern 
Yemen,  both  Soviet  surrogates  in  the  Horn 
of  Africa  region,  the  Libyan  leader  Col. 
Muammar  el-Qaddafi  acquired  a  new 
enemy— Somalia. 

A  communique  by  the  Somali  Govern- 
ment on  Aug.  24  accused  Libya  of  numerous 
subversive  acts  and  called  the  agreement  an 
aggressive  military  pact  directed  against  the 
Somali  and  other  moderate  governments  in 
the  region.  Somalia  considers  the  pact  a 
springboard  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  domi- 
nate the  Horn  and  the  Middle  East. 

Geopolitical  implications  of  the  pact 
should  give  pause  to  members  and  staff  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Africa  who 
focus  on  the  merits  of  the  national  self-de- 
termination claims  of  Somalis  in  the 
Ogaden  region,  which  is  under  Ethiopian 
administration,  rather  than  on  Soviet- 
Cuban  encroachment  in  the  Horn. 

The  Somali  Government  finds  itself  in  a 
difficult  situation.  Some  1.3  million  refu- 
gees, Somalis  and  Oromos  from  the  Ogaden, 
live  In  35  special  camps  and  800,000  refugees 
live  outside  the  camps  with  relatives.  They 
escaped  the  fighting  in  their  province, 
where  they  suffered  atrocities  and  oppres- 
sion. In  addition,  3,000  new  refugees  arrive 
dally  from  the  Ogaden,  where  guerrilla 
fighting  against  the  Ethiopians  continues. 

The  Western  Somali  Liberation  Front  still 
carries  out  attacks,  and  the  Ethiopian  Army 
retaliates  by  burning  villages  and  sometimes 
poisoning  wells.  Somali  peace  offers,  based 
on  negotiations  about  national  self-determi- 
nation and  human  rights  of  the  Somalis  of 
the  Ogaden,  has  found  no  positive  response 
in  Addis  Ababa. 

The  refugees  are  a  staggering  burden  for 
the  Somali  economy,  which  also  has  been 
damaged  by  floods  in  recent  months.  Before 
international  aid  arrived  in  1979,  the  Gov- 
ernment used  up  its  own  supplies  to  avoid 
mass  starvation  among  the  refugees.  To 
carry  the  burden,  the  Government  needs 
substantial  international  assistance.  With 
the  aid  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sion for  Refugees,  which  is  helped  by  large 
contributions  from  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries,  the  situation  has 
been  somewhat  stabilized,  but  food-distribu- 
tion and  warehousing  problems  persist  and 
transit  camps  lack  necessary  facilities.  Medi- 
cal assistance,  sanitary  facilities,  and  the 
drilling  of  wells  remain  the  highest  prior- 
ities. Food  distribution  is  no  longer  a  direct 
Somali  responsibility.  The  Government 
signed  an  agreement  with  Africare,  a  volun- 
tary agency,  and  the  Central  Mennonlte 
Committee,  in  addition  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner, and  retains  only  coordinating 
functions. 

Besides  the  refugee  problem,  security  re- 
mains a  principal  concern  to  Somalia.  With 
the  Soviet-supported  Ethiopian  Army  still 
fighting  the  Western  Somali  Liberation 
Front  in  the  Ogaden,  and  Cubans  ready  to 
quash  any  coup  attempts  in  Addis  Ababa,  a 
ground  invasion  is  unlikely,  although  Ethio- 
pians raided  Somali  territory  several  times 
in  the  last  18  months.  In  addition,  Ethiopi- 
an planes  attacked  Somali  villages  and  refu- 
gee camps  repeatedly  this  year,  causing  nu- 
merous deaths  and  substantial  damage. 

Politically,  the  Somali  Government  is  in 
firm  control,  although  there  are  opposition 
elements  abroad  supported  by  Ethiopia  and 
Libya   that   are   tying   to   weaken   Somali 
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unity.  The  continuing  military  buildup  in 
Ethiopia  and  Southern  Yemen,  however, 
challenges  long-term  Somali  stability.  In 
1978  and  1979,  Ethiopia  received  $1.5  billion 
worth  of  military  equipment  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  further  deliveries  are 
being  made.  There  are  still  17,000  Cubans. 
4,000  Russians,  and  2.000  East  Germans 
"protecting"  the  regime  in  Addis  Ababa  and 
"advising"  the  military,  state  security,  and 
economic  ministries. 

To  this  threat.  Libya  has  been  added.  In 
the  last  two  years,  it  has  served  as  the 
spearhead  for  Soviet  infiltration  of  Africa. 
Somalia  aroused  Colonel  Qaddafi's  ire  by 
signing  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  in  August  1980  granting  use  of 
Somali  military  facilities.  There  will  be 
Libyan  financing  available  both  to  Ethiopi- 
an and  Somali  exiles  who  want  to  weaken 
Somali. 

Despite  these  dangers,  the  Somali  Govern- 
ment responded  to  the  Libyan-Ethiopian- 
Southem  Yemen  pact  by  breaking  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Libya  and  charging 
Libya  with  subversion  and  with  signing  an 
aggressive  military  pact  directed  against  So- 
malia, and  aimed  at  destabilizing  the  Red 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  region.  Thus,  the 
Government  took  a  courageous  stand  by 
Joining  two  moderate  Arab  regimes,  Egypt's 
and  the  Sudan's,  in  denouncing  both  the 
Soviet  surrogates  and  the  mercurial  Colonel 
Qaddafi. 

Washington  should  recognize  Somalia's 
contributions  to  Western  security  and 
extend  to  it  increased  political  support  and 
provide  more  military  equipment.* 


POLICE  PURSUITS  INTO  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  vikginia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  atn  Loday 
introducing  legislation  which  will  cor- 
rect an  inequity  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Arlington  Covmty  officials  and 
police  regarding  the  law  governing 
police  pursuits  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  legislation  wUl  amend  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code"  to  make  liabil- 
ity in  civil  actions  arising  from  "hot 
pursuit"  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  members  of  a  peace  unit  of  a  State 
determined  by  the  laws  of  such  State. 

This  biU  was  drafted  at  the  request 
of  Arlington  Commonwealth  attorney 
Henry  Hudson  and  acting  Arlington 
County  attorney  Charles  Flinn.  I  ap- 
preciate their  assistance  with  this  leg- 
islation, which  has  also  drawn  the  sup- 
port of  the  Alexandria  city  common- 
wealth attorney  and  police  depart- 
ment, and  the  Arlington  County  police 
department  as  well  as  the  Virgiiia  De- 
partment of  State  Police. 

Arlington  County  officials  and  police 
have  been  involved  in  a  lawsuit  stem- 
ming from  a  chase  by  an  Arlington 
County  officer  who  pursued  suspected 
bank  robbers  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia across  the  Roosevelt  Bridge. 
The  suspects  fired  shots  at  the  officer 
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and  their  speeding  car  ran  a  red  light 
at  19th  and  E  streets,  collided  with  an- 
other vehicle,  and  hit  a  pedestrian 
standing  near  the  intersection.  The  pe- 
destrian then  filed  a  suit  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia naming,  among  others,  the  of- 
ficer and  Arlington  County  as  defend- 
ants. 

Judge  Harold  Greene  ruled  in  that 
case  that  the  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  apply  to  the  liability 
issues  and  not  Virginia  law.  While  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, does  not  recognize  sovereign 
immunity,  the  State  of  Virginia  does. 
My  bill  would  afford  officers  who 
pursue  suspected  felons  into  the  Dis- 
trict with  the  protection  of  sovereign 
immunity. 

The  most  important  distinction  be- 
tween Virginia  law  and  the  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  the  liability  of 
local  government  units.  Police  officers 
in  the  10th  district  are  placed  in  con- 
siderable danger  when  they  pursue  a 
felon  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  they 
receive  legal  protection  from  civil  li- 
ability suits  arising  from  such  chases. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation 
would  offer  that  protection  to  the 
police  officers  who  are  called  upon  in 
their  duties  to  pursue  a  suspect  across 
the  Virginia  border  into  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

If  the  situation  were  reversed  and  a 
pursuit  by  police  began  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  into  Virginia  and  resulted 
in  civil  action  for  personal  Injury  dam- 
ages, a  Virginia  court  would  give  im- 
munity to  the  foreign  jurisdiction.  But 
that  would  not  preclude  suit  from 
being  brought  in  District  of  Columbia 
courts  by  the  injured  party. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Plinn's  explanatory 
memorandum  outlining  the  need  for 
this  legislation  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

FACTS  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  INCIDENT 

The  incident  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
quested statute  involves  the  vehicular  pur- 
suit of  suspected  bank  robbers  by  an  Arling- 
ton Police  Officer.  The  officer  heard  a 
broadcast  containing  the  description  of  the 
robbers  and  their  car.  The  officer  saw  a  car 
matching  the  description  and  followed  the 
car  from  Ft.  Meyer  Drive  at  Route  50  East 
to  the  east  end  of  the  Roosevelt  Bridge  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  suspects 
stopped  their  car  at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 
When  the  officer  approached  the  car.  the 
car  drove  away.  The  officer  gave  pursuit 
with  emergency  equipment  on  (siren  and 
lights)  travelling  east  on  E  Street.  The  rob- 
bers fired  shots  at  the  officer  and  the  offi- 
cer Increased  the  distance  between  the  rob- 
bers' car  and  his  car.  The  robbers  were 
going  at  a  speed  in  excess  of  the  posted 
limit,  ran  a  red  light  at  I9th  aiid  E  Streets. 
The  robbers'  car  collided  with  a  car  travel- 
ling south  on  19th  Street.  This  collision 
caused  the  robbers'  car  to  hit  a  pedestrian 
who  was  standing  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  19th  and  E  StreeU. 
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The  pedestrian  filed  an  action  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  naming,  among  others,  the  offi- 
cer and  Arlington  County  as  defendants.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  officer  negligently  al- 
lowed the  robbers  to  escape  and  that  he 
conducted  a  "negligent  high  speed  pursuit." 
This  negligence  is  said  to  have  directly  re- 
sulted in  the  injuries  to  the  pedestrian.  It  is 
claimed  that  Arlington  County  directly 
caused  the  injuries  because  it  negligently 
trained  and  supervised  the  officer.  Addition- 
ally, it  is  claimed  that  the  County  is  liable 
for  the  injuries  indirectly  because  it  is  the 
employer  of  the  officer.  This  later  theory  of 
liability  is  known  as  master-servant  or  re- 
spondeat superior  liability.  It  is  a  legal  prin- 
ciple which  says  that  the  employer  must 
pay  for  the  negligence  of  an  employee  if  the 
employee  causes  injuries  to  other  while  the 
employee  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  the 
employment  relationship. 

THX  RULING  OT  JUDGE  GREENE 

Judge  Harold  Greene  ruled  that  the  law 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  not  Virginia 
law  should  apply  to  the  liability  issues  in 
this  case.  This  was  because  he  believed  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  the  most  sig- 
nificant Interest  to  the  case. 

Judge  Green  further  held  that  the  law  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  result  in  the 
following:  (1)  Because  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (a  municipal  corporation)  Is  not  rec- 
ognized as  having  sovereign  immunity  from 
lawsuits,  Arlington  County  (not  a  municipal 
corporation  but  a  political  subdivision  of 
Virginia)  would  not  be  recognized  as  having 
sovereign  inunianity;  and  (2)  that  because 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  liable  under  re- 
spondeat superior  for  the  negligent  acts  of 
its  police  officers,  the  County  would  also  be 
liable  under  respondeat  superior. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  THE 
LAW  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  ruling  of  Judge  Greene  rejects  any 
application  of  the  law  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  law  of  Virginia  is,  in  many  Impor- 
tant areas,  different  than  that  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

A.  The  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity 

Virginia  has  long  recognized  the  legal 
principle  that  the  state  cannot  be  sued 
unless  it  consents  to  be  sued.  This  is  sover- 
eign immunity.  Virginia  Counties  are  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  state  and  share  this 
immunity  because  they  are  not  separate 
from  the  state  as  are  Virginia  cities  (cities 
are  liable  for  negligent  acts  when  perform- 
ing proprietary  functions).  Although  this 
principle  has  been  criticized  as  archaic,  Mr. 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Homes,  Jr.,  said: 

"A  sovereign  is  exempt  from  suit,  not  be- 
cause of  any  formal  conception  or  obsolete 
theory,  but  on  the  logical  and  practical 
ground  that  there  can  be  no  right  as  against 
the  authority  that  makes  the  law  on  which 
the  right  depends."ifaioanaA:oa  v.  Polybank, 
205  U.S.  349,  353  (1907). 

The  County  would,  under  Virginia  law, 
have  complete  immunity  from  a  suit  seeking 
damages  for  personal  injuries.  It  is  neither 
liable  for  injuries  that  might  result  from  im- 
proper County  training  nor  under  respon- 
deat superior.  Moreover,  police  officers  are 
considered  to  be  state  officials  and  not  serv- 
ants of  the  local  Jurisdiction  because  the  au- 
thority derives  directly  from  the  state. 
(Police  officers  in  Virginia  would  be  person- 
ally liable  for  ordinary  negligence  in  Virgin- 
ia, just  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia. ) 

As  noted  above,  the  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  have  this  immunity.  The  district  is 
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liable  in  tort  anytime  one  of  its  employees  is 
liable  (that  is.  it  is  liable  under  respondeat 
superior).  As  a  result,  the  District  is  fre- 
quently the  target  of  plaintiff's  attorneys 
because  it  is  easier  for  a  jury  to  award  large 
sums  of  money  against  the  District  than 
against  an  individual. 

The  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  recog- 
nizes a  limited  form  of  immunity.  If  the  em- 
ployee is  negligent  in  the  exercise  of  a  "dis- 
cretionary" as  opposed  to  "ministerial"  ac- 
tivity, immunity  will  be  recognized.  "Discre- 
tionary" haa  been  judicially  defined  as  being 
a  broad  policy  level  decision  as.  for  example, 
a  council  member's  decision  in  passing  a 
law.  In  particular,  the  arrest  of  criminal  is 
considered  a  ministerial  function,  and  thus 
negligence  in  making  an  arrest  can  result  in 
liability.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  supervi- 
sion and  training  is  a  discretionary  or  minis- 
terial function  under  the  law  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Virginia  law  affords  individual  County  of- 
ficials immunity  also  based  upon  the  discre- 
tionary/ministerial distinction.  (But  regard- 
less of  whether  the  individual  might  be 
liable,  the  County  is  never  liable  for  his  ac- 
tions.) It  can  be  said  with  some  confidence 
that  a  decision  as  to  sui>ervision  and  train- 
ing would  likely  be  held  to  be  discretionary. 
Less  certain  is  whether  Virginia  law  would 
extend  immunity  to  the  decision  and 
manner  of  making  an  surest. 

Virginia  would  apply  Virginia  law  princi- 
ples to  an  accident  occurring  in  Virginia  re- 
sulting from  a  chase  that  began  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  As  to  municipal  corpora- 
tions (that  is.  cities,  as  opposed  to  counties), 
Virginia  law  allows  suit  if  the  activity  is  pro- 
prietary (as  in  maintaining  sidewallcs).  The 
provision  of  police  activities  is  a  governmen- 
tal function  and  no  suit  against  municipal 
corporation  would  be  recognized.  The  liabil- 
ity of  any  individual  D.C.  police  officers  who 
were  involved  would  be.  determined  by  using 
the  discretionary/ministerial  test  outlined 
above.  A  note  of  caution  is  in  order.  No  case 
has  reached  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
which  involved  a  suit  for  damages  against  a 
foreign  governmental  jurisdiction  or  against 
an  official  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  be- 
cause of  this  there  is  a  lack  of  certainty 
about  the  ultimate  outcome  of  such  a  law- 
suit. 

The  most  important  distinction  between 
Virginia  law  and  the  law  of  the  District  is 
the  liability  of  local  government  units. 

As  applied  to  an  incident  like  the  one 
here,  counties  are  wholly  immune  in  Virgin- 
ia but  are  not  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
the  facts  are  changed  and  the  chase  begins 
in  the  District  with  the  accident  taking 
place  in  Virginia:  a  Virginia  court  would  give 
immunity  to  the  foreign  jurisdiction.  Two 
further  principles  of  Virginia  law  that  a  Vir- 
ginia court  in  the  later  instance  might  apply 
to  a  foreign  Jurisdiction  is  that  the  foreign 
jurisdiction's  liability  (or  nonliability) 
should  be  determined  by  the  law  where  the 
Jurisdiction  exists.  If  it  is  liable  under  its 
own  state's  law  it  might  be  held  liable  if 
sued  in  Virginia.  Another  principle  that 
might  well  be  applied  is  a  similar  one;  it 
would  require  that  the  plaintiff  sue  the  for- 
eign jurisdiction  in  the  courts  where  that 
jurisdiction  exists.  This  latter  principle  is 
simply  that  any  action  against  a  local  gov- 
ernment must  be  brought  where  that  gov- 
ernment exists  and  nowhere  else.* 
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RUDOLPH  KAMMERER, 
DEVOTED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  observe  the  career  of  a  devot- 
ed public  servant  in  New  York's  First 
Congressional  District.  Rudolph  M. 
Kammerer,  commissioner  of  the  Suf- 
folk County  Department  of  Public 
Works,  has  compiled  an  impressive  list 
of  achievements  and  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Suffolk  County  since  1949. 

Bom  in  Westhampton  Beach,  Long 
Island,  Rudy  Kammerer  has  been  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Suffolk  County. 
He  earned  hia  bachelor's  degree  in  en- 
gineering in  1937.  He  worked  as  an  en- 
gineer in  several  notable  projects  in 
New  York  State,  including  the  1938-39 
World's  Pair,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
and  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

In  1949,  Rudy  became  a  village  trust- 
ee in  Westhampton  Beach.  He  has 
served  as  a  Justice  of  the  peace  for 
Southampton  Town  and  been  both  a 
member  and  director  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Planning  Board.  Prom  1961  to 
1965,  he  was  superintendent  of  high- 
ways, and  commissioner  of  public 
works  in  the  town  of  Southampton.  In 
1965,  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
commissioner  of  public  works  and 
highway  superintendent  for  Suffolk 
County.  He  has  served  in  his  capacity 
as  public  works  commissioner  for  more 
than  16  years. 

Under  Rudy's  leadership,  the  public 
works  department  has  served  Suffolk 
County  well,  undertaking  many  of  the 
responsibilities  for  the  construction 
an<i  maintenance  of  facilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  projects 
carried  out  by  the  public  works  depart- 
ment are  permanent  improvements  to 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  community. 
In  his  term  as  commissioner,  Rudy 
Kammerer  has  always  performed  his 
duties  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
county  with  the  highest  degree  of 
competence  and  commitment;  his 
work  will  stand  as  a  permanent  re- 
minder of  his  dedication.  As  he  retires, 
I  know  that  all  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  will  want 
to  thank  him  for  his  work  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rudy  Kammerer  is  an 
asset  to  the  people  of  Suffolk  County. 
He  is  a  devoted  family  man.  He  is  a 
professional  engineer  who  has  per- 
formed excellently.  And  he  has  been  a 
public  servant  who  has  worked  self- 
lessly  throughout  his  distinguished 
career.  I  congratulate  Rudy  Kam- 
merer for  his  fine  work,  an<i  I  wish 
him  and  his  family  many  years  of  con- 
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tinued    health,    happiness,    and    suc- 
cess.* 
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MRS.  BUSH  VISITS  LOCAL 
VOLUNTEERS 


TRIBUTE  TO  BERNIE  KROM 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly an  independent  businessman  in  the 
25th  Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia closed  the  doors  to  his  establish- 
ment after  51  years  of  continuous  op- 
eration. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing Mr.  Bernard  Krom  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fine  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can entrepreneurship  and  civic  respon- 
sibility. 

Bemie  Krom  came  to  the  Eagle 
Rock  community  of  Los  Angeles  from 
Chicago,  111.,  at  the  age  of  13.  Follow- 
ing graduation  from  high  school, 
Bemie  worked  as  a  tailor  and  assisted 
with  his  brother-in-law's  clothing 
store,  Robert's  Men's  Wear.  Following 
the  unexpected  death  of  his  sister's 
husband.  Bernie  devoted  himself  to 
operating  the  business  and  caring  for 
his  sister  and  her  two  young  sons. 

In  addition  to  the  business  and 
family  responsibilities,  Bemie  devoted 
considerable  time  to  community  work, 
including  35  years  of  active  participa- 
tion in  the  Eagle  Rock  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  over  20  years'  service 
in  the  Kiwanls  Club.  While  his  contri- 
butions in  these  capacities  were  nu- 
merous, it  has  been  his  individual  acts 
of  compassion  and  civic  duty  which 
eamed  Bemie  Krom  the  admiration  of 
his  community. 

Feeling  a  special  responsibility 
toward  those  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self, it  has  not  been  unusual  for  this 
fine  citizen  to  feed,  clothe,  and  find 
shelter  for  entire  families  in  times  of 
need.  During  the  holiday  season  espe- 
cially. Bemie  Krom's  kindness  and 
generosity  have  brought  joy  to  many 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  left 
untouched  by  the  acts  of  good  will 
that  most  of  us  take  for  granted. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  salute  Mr. 
Bernard  Krom  as  an  example  of  the 
fortitude  and  Samaritan  spirit  which 
have  forged  the  greatness  that  is 
America.  At  the  young  age  of  64. 
Bemie  and  his  wife  Anne  will  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  retirement  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  and  sense  of  ac- 
complishment because  of  the  fine 
legacy  which  we  in  Congress  are  today 
honoring.  Please  join  me  in  wishing 
them  both  continued  happiness,  pros- 
perity, and  success  in  the  years  to 
follow.* 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about  the  ways 
in  which  volimtarism  can  help  Ameri- 
cans in  need.  Mrs.  George  Bush,  wife 
of  the  Vice  President,  recently  demon- 
strated that  she  not  only  believes  in 
the  voluntry  spirit  but  is  willing  to  act 
on  it.  In  a  recent  visit  to  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  Mrs.  Bush  found  that 
spirit  "alive  and  well." 

At  this  time  I  insert  in  the  Record. 
"Mrs.  Bush  Visits  Local  Volunteers. " 
by  Sandra  Amoult.  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Joumal,  January  28.  1982. 
Mrs.  Bush  Visits  Local  Volunteers 

Neither  ice  nor  snow  could  keep  away  a 
few  hundred  volunteers,  students  and 
school  officials  who  came  to  Bethesda 
Chevy  Chase  High  School  yesterday  to  meet 
a  premier  volunteer— Mrs.  George  Bush, 
wife  of  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Over  the  years,  Barbara  Bush  has  been  a 
steady  volunteer  in  churches,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  schools  in  17  cities— and 
even  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  where 
she  lived  when  her  husband  was  the  U.S.  Li- 
aison there. 

Sandra  Gray,  Chairman  of  the  National 
School  Volunteer  Program,  cit«d  Barbara 
Bush  as  the  "zenith  in  volunteerlsm"  and 
for  her  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  for 
others  and  the  work  she  has  done  to  im- 
prove it. 

"The  president  said  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech  that  volunteerlsm  is  alive  and 
well,"  said  Gray,  "and  truly  it  is  in  Mont- 
gomery County." 

In  addition  to  honoring  Mrs.  Bush,  three 
outstanding  volunteers  from  the  county 
were  presented  with  awards. 

County  Schools  Superintendent  Edward 
Andrews  said  that  presenting  the  awards  to 
the  three  men  was  one  of  his  "most  pleasur- 
able tasks." 

"Our  school  system  wouldn't  be  what  it  is 
without  the  tremendous  help  of  the  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  in  the  school  system. '" 
said  Andrews. 

Richard  Marriott,  of  the  Marriott  Corp.. 
was  cited  for  his  work  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee that  is  working  to  solve  the  problems 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  by  county  young 
people. 

Larry  Shulman,  an  attorney,  has  donated 
his  expertise  to  the  highly  acclaimed  con- 
struction trades  foundation  where  students 
build  a  house— from  the  ground  up— and  sell 
it  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Dr.  An- 
drews said  that  Shulman  was  the  "guiding 
light"  behind  the  program. 

And  the  volunteer  who  received  an  over- 
whelming, standing  ovation  was  94-year  old 
Jorgen  Kvastav,  who  is  better  known  as 
"Mr.  K"  by  the  children  at  Bel  Pre  elemen- 
tary school  where  is  he  is  a  volunteer. 

Kvastav,  who  was  bom  in  Norway,  and 
speaks  eight  languages,  works  with  the 
RSVP  (Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program) 
and  is  one  of  the  four  residents  from  the 
Bel  Pre  Nursing  Home  who  are  regular  vol- 
unteers at  the  school. 
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Although  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  he 
said  that  when  he  comes  to  school  the  chil- 
dren rush  to  greet  him.   "I  love  it,'"  he  said. 

Gray  rattled  off  statistics  to  prove  that 
volunteerism  is  alive,  saying  8650  volunteers 
served  in  the  schools  with  an  additional 
1000  students  serving  as  peer  counselors  or 
tutors  for  fellow  studenU.  The  majority  of 
county  schools  have  active  volunteer  pro- 
grams, with  the  average  volunteer  working 
2'-^  hours  each  week. 

And  Gray  said,  if  the  schools  had  to  pay 
for  the  services  these  volunteers  provide,  it 
would  cost  more  than  $4  million  each  year. 

"Thank  heavens  I  didn't  write  a  speech." 
said  Barbara  Bush  when  it  was  her  turn  to 
speak.  "It  would  have  been  said  already. " 

When  her  husband  became  vice-president, 
she  considered  other  projects  to  replace  her 
perennial  volunteer  efforts,  but  she  decided 
that  volunteering  was  the  single  most  im- 
portant contribution  she  could  make. 

Her  most  recent  volunteer  interest  has 
been  in  teaching  adults  to  read.  She  firmily 
believes  that  combatting  illiteracy  would 
help  solve  many  of  society's  ills. 

"President  Reagan  said  that  there  are 
pages  of  want  ads  for  jobs  that  cant  be 
filled."  she  said.  "He's  right,  but  you  can't 
fill  jobs  with  people  who  cant  read.  Illiter- 
acy breeds  crime.'" 

She  believes  that  volunteering  is  "the 
most  patriotic  thing  ever." 

When  she  lived  in  China  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  1970s,  she  noted  that  the  Chi- 
nese place  a  high  priority  on  providing 
housing,  food— and  teaching  people  to  read. 
They  saw  it  as  a  way  to  increase  productivi- 
ty and  improve  the  overall  quality  of  life. 

"We  could  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Chi- 
nese," said  Mrs.  Bush.» 


BILL  GREEN  INTRODUCES 

SENIOR   CITIZEN  CO-OP-CONDO 
EQUITY  ACT 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1982 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  assist 
those  senior  citizens   who   live   in   a 
rental  unit  which  is  converted  to  a 
condominium  or  a  cooperative.  Under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  person 
who  is  over  55  years  of  age  is  entitled 
to    a    one-time    exclusion    of    up    to 
$125,000  on  the  payment  of  taxes  on 
the  gain  from  the  sale  of  his  or  her 
principal    residence.    The    major    re- 
quirement is  that  the  residence  must 
have  been  the  taxpayer's  principal  res- 
idence for  3  of  the  past  5  years.  Under 
this  law,  a  person  whose  apartment  is 
converted  must  live  in  that  imit  for 
another  3  years  before  being  able  to 
qualify  for  what  could  be  a  substantial 
tax  benefit,  even  though  that  imit  has 
been    this    person's    "principal    resi- 
dence" for  any  number  of  years.  The 
Senior    Citizen    Co-op-Cbndo    Equity 
Act   would    allow   persons    who   pur- 
chased   their    apartments    to    count 
those  years  that  they  occupied  that 
apartment  as  a  renter  toward  the  time 
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requirement  for  eligibility  for  the  spe- 
cial tax  exclusion. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed 
the  conversion  of  many  buildings  and 
the  emergence  of  this  trend  as  a  public 
policy  issue.  In  1970,  there  were  only 
85,000  condo  units  in  the  entire  United 
States,  while  in  1980  alone  estimates 
are  that  160,000  conversions  took 
place.  HUD  projects  that  by  1985 
there  will  be  an  additional  1.1  million 
conversions.  This  sudden  upsurge  has 
been  nationwide,  with  particular  con- 
centrations in  New  York  City,  Boston. 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Denver,  Hous- 
ton, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  and  Washington.  D.C.  In  New 
York  State  alone  in  1980.  there  were 
17.315  units  converted  to  co-ops  and, 
of  these,  8,108  were  located  in  Man- 
hattan. 

We  have  not  adjusted  our  tax  policy 
for  those  senior  citizens  who  may  pur- 
chase what,  in  effect,  have  been  their 
homes.  These  people  were  discriminat- 
ed against  as  renters  by  not  receiving 
the  tax  benefits  that  homeowners  get 
with  interest  and  property  tax  deduc- 
tions, and  now  they  must  live  another 
3  years  in  their  principal  residence  if 
they  are  to  qualify  for  the  tax  exclu- 
sion. 

This  bill  would  allow  those  senior 
citizens  who  simply  decide  they  want 
to  sell  their  condo  or  co-op  to  do  so 
and  qualify  for  the  exclusion,  even  if 
they  have  not  occupied  it  as  an  owner 
in  3  of  the  last  5  years.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  able  to 
do  so  as  long  as  they  have  lived  in  that 
unit  for  3  of  the  last  5  years,  whether 
it  be  as  a  renter  or  owner.  The  major 
consideration  is  that  it  has  been  their 
principal  residence. 

For  many,  condo  or  co-op  ownership 
is  an  excellent  investment.  Many 
buildings  that  are  converted  provide  a 
discoimt  from  the  market  price  for 
those  residents  who  buy  their  units. 
For  others,  a  conversion  can  become  a 
real  burden  and,  under  current  law,  a 
person  can  be  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  invest- 
ment opportunity.  Some  find  them- 
selves unable  to  cope  with  the  month- 
ly payments  which  are  often  a  great 
deal  higher  than  rent  payments  had 
been.  That  fact  may  simply  force 
them  out  of  the  building  when  conver- 
sion takes  place  or  place  them  in  a  sit- 
uation of  discovering  that  they  are 
unable  to  afford  the  payments  once 
the  tmit  has  been  purchased.  The 
latter  situation  may  be  due  less  to 
poor  planning  than  the  desire  to 
remain  in  the  neighborhood  or  to 
remain  in  the  building  that  is  a  per- 
son's principal  residence.  In  either  of 
these  situations,  a  person  may  have  to 
give  up  that  unit  with  little  or  no  com- 
pensation. This  bill  would  allow  those 
residents  over  55  years  of  age  who  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  the  payments  on 
the  unit  but  can  come  up  with  the 
downpayment,  an  opportunity,  if  re- 
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siding  in  that  unit  for  3  of  the  last  5 
years,  to  receive  the  exclusion  if  they 
sell  at  a  profit.  Those  elderly  Ameri- 
cans who  have  in  effect  established  a 
principal  residence  in  an  apartment 
unit  would  receive  some  benefit  from 
being  displaced. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  this  measure.  It  recognizes  a 
change  in  our  housing  patterns  and 
provides  a  measure  of  equity  in  our 
tax  laws  for  senior  citizens  who  find 
themselves  caught  up  in  this  change.* 
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NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY. 
A  WORTHY  TRIBUTE 


STOP  ASININE  GIVEAWAYS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTOCKy 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget,  a  letter  written  to 
me  recently  by  Mrs.  Robert  Hendricks 
of  Dawson  Springs.  Ky..  seems  very 
appropriate.  Mrs.  Hendricks  wonders 
about  some  of  the  expenditures  being 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  current  economic  recession.  I  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Hendricks'  letter  is  one 
which  should  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Hdbbard:  My  query  is,  why— if 
our  government  is  In  such  dire  financial 
straits,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  given  the 
amount  of  waste  even  1  can  see— why  cannot 
idiotic  expenditures  be  stopped?  It  maltes 
more  sense  to  me  to  stop  asinine  giveaways 
instead  of  penalizing  the  hard-worldng  citi- 
zens who  have  a  right  to  expect  at  least  the 
stability  of  the  Social  Security  check 
they've  paid  into  all  these  years. 

I  know  those  little  checlcs  can't  compare 
to  the  ones  drawn  by  retired  senators  and 
congressmen,  but  small  as  they  are,  they're 
sometimes  the  difference  between  being 
poverty  stricken  and  just  poor. 

Maybe  that's  the  trouble.  They  are  so 
small  compared  to  what  the  people  who 
make  the  decisions  draw,  that  they  Just 
can't  comprehend  such  small  amounts 
making  any  difference. 

Also.  I've  always  heard  charity  begins  at 
home  and  it  bums  me  up  to  hear  In  the 
news  almost  daily  the  millions  of  dollars 
going  abroad  as  foreign  aid,  knowing  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  recipient  is  just  going 
to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  it.  While  here  at 
home  the  average  citizen  has  to  pay  back 
plus  interest  government  assistance  in  time 
of  disasters.  It  seems  odd  we  would  give 
strangers,  some  of  whom  don't  even  like  us, 
our  hard-earned  tax  dollars  and  still  have 
the  gall  to  tell  the  American  people  there's 
no  way  to  cut  taxes  or  reduce  spending. 

I  think  more  are  not  speaking  up  because 
we  feel  it  would  do  no  good.  We  feel  no  one 
in  Washington  is  listening.  Here's  hoping 
someone  starts  listening  before  Uncle  Sam 
has  to  file  bankruptcy. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Robert  Hendricks.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  Mr.  de  la  Garza  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim March  18  as  "National  Agricul- 
ture Day."  We  are  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ship  by  many  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  we  hope  that  our  other  col- 
leagues in  this  body  will  join  in  sup- 
port. 

At  a  time  when  fewer  than  4  percent 
of  our  Nation's  population  are  farmers 
and  ranchers,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
call  attention  to  that  vital  segment  of 
America  producing  the  food  and  fiber 
on  which  we  all  depend. 

Farming  today  is  more  than  a  way  of 
life,  it  is  a  basic  business  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

Perhaps  I  should  put  that  in  a 
slightly  different  way:  Agriculture  is 
basic  to  our  economy.  All  other  en- 
deavors, including  life  itself,  depend 
upon  our  food-producing  capability. 

Back  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry, the  power  that  produced  the  Na- 
tion's food  and  fiber  was  furnished  by 
muscle  power— horse,  mule,  and 
human  muscle.  In  those  days  of  the 
early  1900's  one  farmer  produced 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  himself  and 
six  other  persons. 

Today's  farmer  produces  enough  for 
himself  and  67  other  persons.  Families 
in  the  world's  far-flung  places— from 
West  Berlin  to  Karachi,  to  Tokyo,  to 
Buenos  Aires- share  in  the  bounty 
from  our  rich  soil  and  forests. 

In  the  early  1830's,  Cyriis  McCor- 
mick  invented  the  first  mechanical 
gram  reaper,  but  it  was  not  until  1910 
to  1920  that  mechanization  on  the 
farm  began  to  take  important  shape. 

The  farmer  with  the  scythe  and  flail 
then  became  the  farmer  with  the 
horse-drawn  reaper  and  threshing  ma- 
chine. Another  cycle  in  the  agricultur- 
al revolution  and  he  became  the 
farmer  with  the  tractor  and  combine 
harvester.  Today,  1  hour  of  farm  labor 
produces  14  times  as  much  as  it  did  in 
the  period  around  1920. 

As  more  tractors,  trucks,  and  auto- 
mobiles were  purchased  by  farmers, 
more  acres  which  had  been  needed  to 
produce  feed  for  working  farm  live- 
stock were  released  for  food  produc- 
tion. 

As  the  farmer's  mechanical  power 
developed,  so  did  other  agricultural  re- 
search, technology,  and  the  farmer's 
know-how. 
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Better  seeds,  better  feeds,  better 
breeds  became  his  to  help  increase  the 
Nation's  bounty. 

And  as  the  farmer's  production  in- 
creased, less  manpower  was  needed. 
More  people  found  it  possible  and 
profitable  to  leave  the  farm  and  take 
up  other  pursuits  to  help  provide  the 
goods  and  services  for  a  growing  popu- 
lation. 

Technology  in  agriculture  and  the 
savvy  of  the  farm  families  who  put  it 
to  work  has  brought  about  an  unparal- 
leled productive  capacity  that  truly  is 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

I  trace  this  brief  historical  back- 
ground to  underline  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture today  is  part  of  a  long  continu- 
um of  progress  that  has  helped  make 
America  great.  We  must  never  allow 
those  without  agricultural  interests  to 
lose  sight  of  that  fact.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  National  Agriculture  Day 
resolution  that  we  have  introduced 
today.* 


ELIMINATION  OF  CAPITAL 
GAINS  HOLDING  PERIOD 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  past  year  has  witnessed  many 
great  changes  in  our  Federal  tax  laws 
that  should  bring  beneficial  results  to 
our  economy  and  to  our  people  for 
years  to  come.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  all  of  the  needed 
changes  have  been  made.  One  of  the 
most  important  changes  that  stUl 
needs  to  be  made  concerns  the  capital 
gains  holding  period. 

American  tax  laws  presently  discour- 
age investment  and  capital  formation, 
when  in  fact  these  goals  should  be 
pushed  as  strenuously  as  possible.  One 
solution  to  this  problem  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  holding  period  for  capital 
gains.  Such  a  change  would  not  only 
accelerate  capital  formation  for  use  by 
business,  but  would  also  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  bill  to  accomplish  this  change  has 
been  authored  by  my  brother  and  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Philip  M.  Crane. 
This  bill,  H.R.  5248,  would  eliminate 
the  holding  period  for  capital  gains. 
Many  private  citizens  recognize  the 
need  for  this  change,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  would  like  to  include  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Edward  F.  Moore  of  New 
York  City: 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981, 
signed  by  the  President  in  August,  has 
many  merits  but  one  vital  flaw. 

Every  American  citizen  would  benefit  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  elimination  of 
a  capital  gains  holding  period.  Belgium, 
Canada.  Prance,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  Kingdom  are  among 
countries  that  do  not  require  a  holding 
period  for  capital  gains.  An  amendment  to 
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the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
should  be  promptly  considered  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  the  White 
House. 

It  should  eliminate  the  holding  period  for 
capital  gains  on  any  kind  of  property  owneci 
by  an  American  citizen.  It  should  become  ef- 
fective for  sales  made  on  and  after  January 
1.  1982.  This  simple  change  would  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  federal  government.  It 
would  also  help  to  speed  up  the  growth  of 
capital  for  investment  in  new  and  expand- 
ing businesses. 

Such  a  change  is  non-controversial  and 
would  be  a  net  revenue  producer.  Among 
the  industrialized  nations,  no  country  im- 
poses a  more  severe  tax  on  investment  nor 
offers  less  encouragement  to  capital  forma- 
tion than  the  United  States.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  rank  last  by  personal  savings 
rate,  last  by  productivity  increases,  and  last 
by  intensity  of  corporate  investment  in  the 
developed  world.  The  removal  of  the  hold- 
ing period  Is  not  just  a  good  idea;  it  is  a  nec- 
essary one  and  it  should  be  enacted  as  a 
brief  amendment  to  The  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  and  signed  into  law  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.« 


THE  IMPACT  OF  BUDGET  CUTS 
ON  CHILDREN 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  countless 
times  we  have  heard  the  expression, 
"our  children  are  our  future."  This  is 
a  true  statement.  And  without  a 
doubt,  this  discussion  about  the 
impact  of  Federal  budget  cuts  on  our 
Nation's  children  is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  examinations  of  the  effects  of 
budget  reductions  that  we  could  ever 
undertake — because  in  our  assessments 
of  the  consequences  of  cutbacks  on 
our  children,  we  can  also  gage  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  true  cost  of  budget 
cutbacks.  The  budget  decisions  that 
are  being  made  in  the  White  House 
and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  that 
affect  our  Nation's  children  will  have 
a  lasting  Impact— on  them,  and  on  the 
future  of  our  country. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  I  know  it  is 
shared  by  many  of  you,  that  the 
future  of  many  of  our  children  is 
being  compromised.  Drastic  reductions 
in  nutrition,  health,  education,  and 
other  social  services  programs  will 
exact  a  severe  toll  from  our  children, 
our  most  vulnerable  and  least  power- 
ful group. 

I  have  heard  firsthand  from  many  of 
my  constituents,  as  I  know  you  have, 
about  how  budget  cuts  are  hurting 
them  and  their  families.  The  outcome 
of  cutbacks  in  one  program  in  particu- 
lar—the school  lunch  program— has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  numer- 
ous times  by  parents,  teachers,  and 
students  in  my  home  State  of  Tennes- 
see. The  budget  reductions  have  re- 
sulted   in   some   schools   terminating 
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participation  in  the  program,  in- 
creased meal  prices,  and  fewer  stu- 
dents eating  meals.  In  Tennessee 
alone,  the  average  daily  participation 
rate  in  the  school  lunch  program  has 
fallen  by  over  67,000  students,  ap- 
proximately an  8  percent  drop  in  par- 
ticipation when  compared  with  No- 
vember 1980  statistics. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  student  in  my 
district  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  that  I  think  points  out  the  effects 
of  the  school  lunch  cutbacks  on  many 
students  across  the  Nation.  The  letter 
was  written  by  Cindy  Williams,  a 
junior  at  Beech  Senior  High  in  Hen- 
dersonville,  Tenn.  In  her  letter,  she 
wrote: 

One  issue  that  bothers  the  students  and 
myself  is  the  school  lunches.  We  would  like 
to  know  why  one  hamburger,  maybe  twenty 
french  fries  and  two  packs  of  ketchup  costs 
us  one-dollar?  Our  desserts  are  thirty-cents 
extra  and  one  pint  of  milk  is  twenty-cents. 
Why  are  school  lunch  prices  going  up  while 
the  quantity  is  going  down?  Everyone  insists 
that  growing  children  need  good  food  for 
good  learning.  At  school  lunch  prices  this  is 
not  possible  for  more  than  half  of  (the) 
families. 

As  Cindy  said,  children  do  need 
"good  food  for  good  learning."  We  all 
know  that  poor  nutrition  affects  both 
the  physical  and  mental  development 
of  children  and  has  an  influence  on 
the  remaining  years  of  their  lives.  It 
has  also  been  proven  that  malnutri- 
tion among  children  leads  to  low 
school  achievement.  These  facts  are 
known.  Yet,  unfortunately,  severe  re- 
ductions were  made  in  the  school 
lunch  program  and  more  cuts  are 
likely  to  be  proposed  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Although  the  national  school  lunch 
program  was  established  in  1946,  it  is 
still  needed  in  the  1980's  to  help  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  young  people.  Adequate  fund- 
ing must  be  provided  for  the  school 
lunch  program  to  help  insure  that  stu- 
dents receive  the  nutrition  they  need 
to  grow  up  physically  and  mentally 
strong. 

There  are  other  cuts  that  impact 
just  as  heavily  on  children.  I  will 
touch  on  just  a  few  of  the  major  ones, 
which  include  reductions  In  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children, 
health  and  education  programs. 

In  September  of  1981,  the  Tennessee 
Human  Services  Department  had  a 
cash  assistance  caseload  of  66,067  fam- 
ilies. In  October  of  1981  that  caseload 
was  reduced  to  55,021  families.  A  total 
of  11,046  families  were  simply  budg- 
eted out  of  the  program  through  new 
program  requirements  designed  to  ac- 
complish that  end.  Naturally,  those 
most  affected  by  the  cuts  in  this  pro- 
gram are  children.  In  Tennessee,  the 
average  family  participating  in  the 
AFCD  program  consists  of  a  parent 
and  one  or  two  children.  In  the  major- 
ity of  these  cases,  no  father  figure  is 
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present.  Regrettably,  for  most  of  the 
families  removed  from  the  program, 
the  result  is  likely  a  deeper  step  into 
poverty. 

Another  area  of  assistance  crucially 
important  to  children  is  health  care.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  proper 
medical  care  is  vital.  And  fortunately, 
overall,  the  health  of  children  in  the 
United  States  is  good.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
provides  funding  for  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  that  seek  to  improve  chil- 
dren's health  and  provide  care  when  it 
cannot  be  afforded.  But  we  are  also 
seeing  cutbacks  in  the  health  pro- 
grams. Many  of  them  have  been 
placed  in  block  grants  and  then  overall 
funding  slashed.  Medicaid  is  under 
attack  and  the  program  may  be  drasti- 
cally changed  in  the  very  near  future. 
Any  changes  in  programs  that  provide 
medical  care  would  undoubtedly  hurt 
children,  because  the  outcome  would 
be  that  children  whose  families  cannot 
afford  private  physicians  may  not  be 
able  to  receive  adequate  health  care. 
This  would  be  devastating  setback 
after  many  years  of  progress  in  the 
area  of  providing  expanded  health 
care  to  young  people. 

Finally,  but  by  no  means  less  pain- 
ful, are  the  cutbacks  in  education  pro- 
grams. Since  most  of  these  programs 
are  forward  funded,  the  true  effects  of 
the  first  round  of  reductions  will  not 
be  apparent  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, less  moneys  will  be  available  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  stu- 
dents. Fewer  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  economically 
disadvantaged  children.  And  many 
other  young  people  may  not  find  pro- 
grams such  as  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
education,  career  education,  and 
health  education  programs  available. 
These  programs  were  placed  in  a  block 
grant  along  with  many  other  programs 
and  then  funding  slashed.  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  will  be 
placed  in  an  either/or  predicament  in 
deciding  which  activities  to  fund  with 
block  grant  moneys. 

To  make  matters  worse,  indications 
su-e  that  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  will  call  for  cutting 
education  aid  by  about  one-third.  Fur- 
thermore, the  education  program  for 
handicapped  children,  which  is  suc- 
cessfully working  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate education  to  millions  of  handi- 
capped youth,  is  slated  for  inclusion  in 
a  block  grant.  Clearly,  such  drastic 
budget  action  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  millions  of  our  Nation's 
young  people.  At  a  time  in  our  history 
when  education  is  a  necessity,  it  is 
vital  that  every  child  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  realize  his  or  her  fullest  poten- 
tial. 

The  time  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
our  Nation's  children  is  now.  Their 
future  should  not  be  compromised  by 
heartless  cutbaclcs  in  vital  nutrition. 
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health,    education,    and    welfare    pro- 
grams.* 


LANGSTON  HUGHES 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  gala  tribute  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington celebrating  the  life  and  works 
of  the  late  Langston  Hughes.  To 
honor  what  would  have  been  Lang- 
ston's  80th  birthday,  symposiums,  ex- 
hibitions, and  concerts  were  conducted 
throughout  the  district.  Next  week 
similar  functions  will  take  place  in 
New  York  City. 

James  Langston  Hughes  was  born  on 
February  1.  1902,  in  Joplln,  Mo.  He  at- 
tended Columbia  University  for  1  year, 
only  to  find  it  large  and  impersonal. 
Later  he  completed  his  education  at 
Lincoln  University  in  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  age  of  20  Langston  left  home  and 
moved  to  Harlem  where  he  eventually 
was  acclaimed  as  a  major  contributor 
to  Harlem's  renaissance  era.  As  one  of 
America's  truly  great  black  artists,  the 
literary  works  of  Langston  Hughes 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  thousands. 
Some  of  Hughes'  most  famous  worics 
include.  "The  Weary  Blues."  "The 
Negro  Speaks  of  Rivers."  and  "Fine 
Clothes  to  the  Jew."  I  have  included  a 
copy  of  one  of  his  most  famous  works. 
"The  Negro  Speaks  of  Rivers,"  for  my 
colleagues'  review. 

The  Negro  Speaks  op  Rivers 

I've  known  rivers: 

I've  known  rivers  ancient  as  the  world  and 

older  than  the  flow  of  human  blood  in 

human  veins. 

My  soul  has  grown  deep  like  the  rivers. 

I  bathed  in  the  Euphrates  when  dawns  were 
young. 

I  built  my  hut  near  the  Congo  and  it  lulled 
me  to  sleep. 

I  looked  upon  the  Nile  and  raised  the  pyra- 
mids above  it. 

I  heard  the  singing  of  the  Mississippi  when 
Abe  Lincoln  went  down  to  New  Orle- 
ans, and  I've  seen  its  muddy  bosom 
turn  all  golden  in  the  sunset. 

I've  Icnown  rivers: 
Ancient,  dusky  rivers. 

My  soul  has  grown  deep  like  the  rivers. 

I  —Langston  Hughes.m 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BENJAMIN  M. 
BENDAT 


February  9,  1982 

Bendat.  He  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  an  individual  who  has  given  his  all 
to  his  community. 

On  Sunday.  February  21,  at  a  special 
dinner  in  his  honor.  Dr.  Bendat  will 
receive  the  Jewish  National  Fund's 
Theodor  Herzl  Award  for  his  outstand- 
ing dedication  and  service  to  his  com- 
munity. Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  know  Dr.  Bendat  are  well 
aware  of  how  richly  he  deserves  this 
honor. 

Benjamin  Bendat  has  been  a  Los  An- 
geles resident  since  1929.  During  those 
years,  he  has  contributed  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  time  and  effort  to  his 
community.  He  is  an  accomplished 
public  servant,  and  one  much  sought 
after  for  his  valuable  advice  and  ex- 
pertise. He  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Mayor's  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
General  Relief  Review  Committee, 
and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Social 
Service  Commission.  He  is  a  member 
of  many  other  boards  and  commissions 
on  the  city,  county,  and  State  levels, 
as  well  as  serving  Los  Angeles  County 
in  the  capacity  of  public  social  service 
commissioner. 

Besides  his  service  to  the  public 
sector.  Dr.  Bendat  is  also  well  known 
as  a  distinguished  contributor  of  time, 
talent,  and  substance  to  civic  and  char- 
itable causes.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  many  service  organizations.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  Beverly  Hills 
B'nai  B'rith  Lodge,  a  vice  president  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund,  and  a  life 
member  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Interna- 
tional Israel  Commission. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time 
Dr.  Benjamin  Bendat's  contributions 
have  been  recognized  and  honored.  He 
has  been  cited  many  times  for  his 
public  service  activities,  by  organiza- 
tions ranging  from  the  city  council  to 
the  State  of  California.  He  is  listed  in 
various  publications  such  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Register  and  Who's  Who  in  the 
West. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  extraordinary 
individual.* 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  rise 
and  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Benjamin  M. 


ARTHUR  W.  HATT  HONORED  AT 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv£sday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  occasion  of  im- 
portance which  will  occur  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Reading.  Pa.,  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1982,  I  refer  to  a  testimonial 
dinner  to  be  held  by  the  members  of 
the  Rajah  Temple  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Hatt  who  is  retiring  as  re- 
corder of  the  temple. 


February  9,  1982 

Mr.  Hatt  has  served  as  recorder  of 
the  Rajah  Temple  for  the  past  13 
years.  During  that  period,  his  service 
and  devotion  have  been  exemplary.  I 
know  that  I  join  with  the  members  of 
the  Rajah  Temple  in  commending  Mr. 
Hatt  on  a  job  exceedingly  well  done 
and  in  wishing  him  well  for  the  future. 

The  testimonial  dinner  in  Mr.  Hatt's 
honor  is  a  fitting  and  justifiable  trib- 
ute to  Arthur  W.  Hatt  who  has  nobly 
and  unselfishly  served  that  fine  orga- 
nization. I  know  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  wish  to  join  in  recogniz- 
ing Mr.  Hatt  and  in  wishing  him  God- 
speed.* 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  REPORT  ON  HUNGARY 
AND  ROMANIA  CRITICIZED 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  fifties  a  talented  and  influen- 
tial group  of  former  Hungarian  jurists, 
attorneys,  prosecutors,  and  judges 
have  been  active  in  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Free  Hungarian  Jurists.  The 
aim  of  this  organization  is  to  monitor 
the  human  rights  policies  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Hungary  and  to 
report  human  rights  violations  in 
Hungary  to  the  proper  American  and 
international  authorities  and  agencies. 
Recently  the  president  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Free  Hungarian  Jurists, 
Dr.  Laszlo  Varga,  Esq.,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
criticizing  the  findings  of  the  State 
Department's  '1981  Country  Reports 
on  Human  Rights  Practices."  He 
charged  that  this  report— written 
before  the  Reagan  administration 
could  do  the  actual  drafting— con- 
tained significant  mistakes  and  omis- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Varga  is  an  out- 
standing lawyer  who  has  practiced 
both  in  Hungary  and  the  United 
States.  He  was  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment from  1947  until  1948  when  he 
was  forced  to  flee  the  country  in  order 
to  avoid  arrest  by  the  Rakosi  regime. 
Since  then  he  has  dedicated  his  public 
life  in  the  United  States  to  exposing 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  puppet  regimes  in  East 
Central  Europe  and  has  been  a  long- 
standing member  of  the  International 
PEN  Club. 

I  commend  this  critique  to  my  col- 
leagues as  follows: 
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World  Federation  of  Free 

Hungarian  Jurists, 

July  7.  1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices,  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1981  and  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives respectively  by  the  Department 
of  State,  dealing  with  154  countries,  is  a 
great  effort  to  promote  the  practice  of  the 
Human  Rights.  It  is  a  unique  task  from  a 
government,  task  that  so  far  not  any  other 
country  has  tried  to  undertake. 

I  have  read  with  special  interest  the 
Report  on  Hungary  and  the  minorities  in 
Romania. 

Unfortunately  the  said  reports  have  sig- 
nificant mistakes  and  omissions  and  espe- 
cially concentrates  on  the  misleading  laws, 
rules  or  Constitutions  of  the  respective  com- 
munist regimes  rather  than  on  the  realities. 

HUNGARY 

The  Report  says:  "Practice  of  religion  is 
tolerated  to  a  considerable  extent. "  The 
truth  is  just  the  opposite:  the  regime  pre- 
vents, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  practice 
of  religion,  to  wit:  the  Catholic  Church  (70 
percent  of  the  population  is  catholic)  and 
the  Protestant  Church  (27  percent)  have  no 
chance  at  all  of  using  the  modem  education- 
al means— television.  They  can  only  use  the 
radio  yearly  13  hours  (sic)  and  only  on 
Sunday  mornings  at  7  a.m.,  which  is  a  good 
time  to  sleep  but  not  to  listen  to  religious 
sermons.  Religious  teaching  is  shrewdly  pre- 
vented by  the  regime  and  the  number  of 
students  who  enroll  for  religious  teaching  is 
drastically  shrinking  every  year. 

The  regime  publishes  yearly  8.000  books, 
the  Churches  about  30  with  strictly  limited 
contenU.  To  challenge  the  marxist-atheist 
ideology  is  absolutely  impossible.  It  is  true 
that  the  doors  of  the  churches  are  open,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  every  door  is  closed  to 
promote  cultural  activities  and  to  educate 
children  for  religious  life.  In  sum:  the 
church  in  Hungary  is  a  bird  without  wings. 
The  Report  says  that  "the  communist 
party  has  sought  public  support— through 
mass  organization  such  as  the  Patriotic  Peo- 
ple's Front."  It  is  a  misleading  sUtement  be- 
cause the  PPP  is  a  communist  controlled  or- 
ganization, serving  only  the  interest  of  the 
party.  Therefore,  the  correct  saying  is:  that 
the  communist  party  seeks  support  from  its 
affiliates  PPF  without  the  mass,  if  the  mass 
means  voluntary  participation. 

The  Report  also  states  that  "As  Hungary 
is  a  communist  country  .  .  ."  It  is  particular 
that  Czechoslovakian  and  Romanian  Re- 
ports do  not  say  that  Czechoslovakia  or  Ro- 
mania are  communist  countries,  but  Hunga- 
ry. Of  course,  the  truth  is  Just  the  opposite, 
Himgary  is  not  a  communist  country  but  a 
country  under  the  Soviet  occupation  and 
governed  by  the  Soviet  supported  commu- 
nist party.  If  the  Reports  want  to  be  more 
precise  they  should  mention  that  Hungary 
is  the  only  country  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
where  the  communist  party,  its  system  and 
its  ideology  were  overwhelmingly  rejected  in 
the  1945  and  1947  elections  and  by  the  his- 
torical revolution  in  1956.  The  report  says 
that  "there  are  approximately  60.000  Soviet 
soldiers  currently  in  Hungary."  This  state- 
ment needs  more  elaboration  because  there 
are  American  soldiers  in  West  Germany  but 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
doesn't  influence  or  dominate  German  life, 
but  the  Soviet  Union  absolutely  controls  the 
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Hungarian  people,  this  being  the  only  cause 
why  the  Hungarians  cannot  exercise  their 
fundamental  rights.  Therefore,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  the  Soviet  occupation,  es- 
pecially by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  who  initiated  and  voted  for  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  United  Nations,  to  withdraw 
the  Soviet  troops  from  Hungary  ( 1004-ESII 
1005-ESII.  1127X1.  1129X1.  llSlXl' 
1857XVII).  Consequently,  I  think  it  is  not 
proper  to  divorce  oneself  from  these  resolu- 
tions, which  have  not  been  executed  as  yet, 
and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  world  to 
eliminate  the  neo-colonialism  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  is  a  danger  to  peace  as  well. 
Therefore,  it  is  more  proper  to  name  the 
Soviet  colonialism  than  to  remain  silent, 
which  is  a  tacit  acceptance  of  it. 

The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  was 
a  leading  voice  in  the  United  Nations  for  the 
independence  of  Hungary  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  W.  Yost  in 
the  United  Nations:  "The  United  SUtes  in- 
tended to  persist  in  efforts  to  restore  the 
rights  of  self  determination  and  independ- 
ence to  the  people  of  Hungary"  (GA-2787). 
Besides  the  above,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  promoted  the  Human  Rights 
in  Hungary  because  this  obligation  was  as- 
sumed by  the  Government  of  Hungary  by 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  Hungary  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
signatories  of  that  Peace  Treaty. 

Part  (3)  of  the  Report  says  that,  "if  a 
Hungarian  citizen  accepts  the  communist 
form  of  government  and  doesn't  publicly 
oppose  Hungary's  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  or  she  is  free  to  pursue  a  range  of 
thought  and  activity."  The  Report  neglecU 
to  mention  what  range  of  thought  and  ac- 
tivity and  where  he  or  she  can  pursue  it. 
Probably  only  at  home. 

The  regime  systematically  destroys  the 
national  spirit  and  the  religion,  two  of  the 
pillars  upon  which  the  1100  year-old  Hunga- 
ry is  based.  No  article  appears  and  no  educa- 
tion can  be  heard  of  about  the  real  history 
and  national  aspirations  of  the  people. 
Nobody  can  form  any  association  or  assem- 
bly for  any  purpose.  Any  kind  of  opposition 
paper  or  article  has  long  ago  been  buried. 
The  situation  is  so  tragic  that  even  a  co- 
munist  newspaper  mentioned  it  (Mozgo 
Vilag,  February  1981,  Budapest).  Therefore, 
the  Report  should  mention  that  not  any 
range  of  thought  and  activity  is  tolerated, 
which  serves  the  national  spirit  and  nation- 
al consciousness  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

The  Report  quotes  the  Hungarian  Consti- 
tution and  many  times  correctly  mentions 
that  the  law  doesn't  conform  with  the  prac- 
tice. But  the  Report  is  silent  about  the  basic 
Human  Rights:  freedom  of  expression,  free- 
dom of  press,  right  to  freedom  of  assembly 
and  association,  although  guaranteed  by  the 
Hungarian  Constitution,  they  do  not  exist. 

In  this  regard,  the  Human  Rights  commis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  is  more  practical 
In  iU  Report  (40-A-35-40.  United  Nations) 
the  Commission  says  that  the  representa- 
tive of  Hungary  was  asked  how  many  times 
the  basic  Human  Rights  had  been  invoked 
by  the  citizens  before  the  courts.  The 
answer  was:  "it  is  difficult  to  state  how 
many  times  the  Human  Rights  have  been 
invoked  before  the  courts." 

Knowing  the  communist-Janguage  it 
means— Never. 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  Report  has  to  re- 
alistically mention  that  the  Hungarian  Con- 
stitution, regarding  the  above  basic  Human 
Rights,  it  is  a  generous  check  .  .  .  without 
funds. 
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The  basic  weakness  of  the  Report  is  its  su- 
perficiality, it  doesnt  even  try  to  see  be- 
neath it:  the  silent  writers,  poets,  the  misled 
youngsters  and  a  country  with  leading  sta- 
tistics of  suicides  and  declining  population 
rate.  Yes.  the  shop-windows  in  Budapest  are 
very  attractive,  many  automobiles  are  run- 
ning, a  factor  that  seems  to  dominate  the 
minds  of  the  foreigners  and  journalists.  But 
the  dominating  force  presently  in  Hungary 
is  that  the  regime  masterminded  very  sitill- 
ful  policies  aimed  at  giving  the  citizens  more 
food  and  less  and  less  national  and  spiritual 
values,  which  endangers  the  future  of  the 
Hungarian  nation. 

ROUANIA 

1  don't  want  to  deal  with  the  Report  of 
the  Human  Rights  of  Romania,  but  I  have 
to  say  that,  according  to  my  judgment,  it  is 
generally  more  realistic  than  the  Hungarian 
one,  and  rightly  starts:  "Romania  is  a  cen- 
tralized unitary  state"  and  never  mentions 
that  it  Is  a  communist  country  as  it  is  men- 
tioned In  the  Hungarian  report. 

Regarding  the  Hungarian  minorities,  the 
Report  omits  basic  data  and  also  divorces 
itself  sometimes  from  the  fact.s. 

It  Is  important  to  mention  the  number  of 
the  minorities  because  their  right  to  have  a 
mother  tongue  school,  university  and  to 
participate  in  the  federal  and  local  legisla- 
tures depend  on  the  number. 

The  Report  on  Czechoslovakia  correctly 
mentions  the  minorities  saying  that  about 
600,000  Hungarians  live  in  Czechoslovakia 
(page  766). 

The  reason  why  the  Romania  Report 
doesn't  mention  the  number  of  the  minori- 
ties is  unclear  but  it  sure  is  a  voluntary 
omission,  probably  to  try  to  minimize  the 
fate  of  the  Hungarians  in  Romania. 

According  to  reliable  information  at  least 
2.5  million  Hungarians  live  in  their  histori- 
cal place  in  Romania,  which  is  about  11  per- 
cent of  the  population.  This  is  a  significant 
number  especially  if  we  consider  that  47 
member  countries  of  the  United  Nations 
have  less  population  than  the  Hungarians  in 
Romania.  The  statement  in  the  Report 
that:  "The  Government  of  Romania  doesn't 
discriminate  against  its  minorities  as  a 
matter  of  policy"  doesn't  conform  with  the 
truth,  it  is  just  the  other  way  around:  the 
Government  of  Romania  does  discriminate 
against  the  minorities,  especially  against 
the  Hungarians,  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

"The  2.5  million  Hungarians  no  longer 
have  a  University  in  Romania  and  to  study 
in  their  mother  tongue  is  more  and  more 
difficult.  If  they  want  to  maintain  their  na- 
tional, cultural  tradition  and  their  religion, 
they  cannot  proceed  in  the  Romanian  life, 
and  to  practice  the  same  is  equivalent  to 
being  enemies  of  the  State.  Their  publica- 
tions, threater  performances,  etc.  cannot  ex- 
press their  history  and  national  aspirations. 

The  Hungarians  in  Romania-Szekely  had 
not  only  a  great  history  but  a  significant 
cultural  life,  which  was  an  organic  part  of 
Europe.  Presently  it  is  a  part  of  the  Roma- 
nian-chauvinist dictatorship— without  any 
organic  part  links  with  the  West. 

Unfortunately  the  Report  doesn't  say  any- 
thing about  the  participation  of  the  2.5  mil- 
lion Hungarians  in  the  Romanian  Federal 
and  local  legislative  bodies.  Probably  it  is 
not  significant  any  more  and  the  Roma- 
nians try  to  merge  with  every  minority,  es- 
pecially the  Hungarians,  to  serve  the  ill-ori- 
ented Ceausescu-cult. 

The  tragic  situation  of  the  Hungarians  in 
Romania  was  reported  by  many  reliable 
sources,  especially  by  Amnesty  Internation- 
al, but  the  author  of  the  Country  Reports 
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on  Human  Rights  is  very  reluctant  to  accept 
them,  he  is  rather  inclined  to  accept  the 
misleading  explanations  of  the  Romanian 
GovemmeiU.  which  attitude  hardly  con- 
forms to  the  promotion  of  Human  Rights. 

I  think  nobody  can  question  that  during 
the  last  10  years  the  Government  of  Roma- 
nia has  systematically  destroyed  the  nation- 
al and  cultural  life  of  the  Hungarians  and 
tried,  and  still  try  by  force,  to  incorporate 
them  into  the  Romanian  life. 

1  feel  that  it  should  be  the  obligation  of 
the  author  of  the  Report  to  demand,  or  at 
least  to  mention,  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
fiscated ri^ts,  because  without  them  it  is 
an  admission  of  the  Inhuman  actions. 

No  nations,  or  minorities  can  survive  the 
occupation  or  the  dictatorship  only  if  they 
don't  give  up  their  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  independence.  Unfortunately,  the  ana- 
lyzed Report,  although  seemingly  trying  to 
promote  Human  Rights,  In  reality,  mostly 
surrenders  to  the  status-quo. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Laszlo  Vahga,  J.D.. 
President.  Attorney  at  Law. » 


TERRORIST  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
TURKISH  DIPLOMATS  MUST 
BE  STOPPED 


February  9,  1982 

tlon  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  As 
a  first  step,  I  call  upon  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  immediately  imple- 
ment whatever  security  measures  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of  Turk- 
ish diplomats  and  their  families  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  any  more  Turkish 
diplomats  must  sacrifice  their  lives 
before  the  United  States  provides 
them  with  the  protection  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Second,  and  equally  important,  the 
administration  must  strengthen  its 
counterintelligence  operations  in  order 
to  ruthlessly  root  out  all  terrorist 
groups  operating  on  American  soil. 
Hopefully,  the  arrest  of  suspects  in 
Mr.  Arikan's  case  will  help  uncover  ad- 
ditional information  about  other  ter- 
rorists and  lead  to  further  arrests. 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  take 
the  lead  in  mobilizing  our  allies 
around  the  world  to  redouble  their  ef- 
forts to  combat  the  scourge  of  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  end  this  global 
blight  once  and  for  all.* 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
few  days  ago,  the  ugly  specter  of  ter- 
rorism manifested  itself  again  in  our 
country  when  Kemal  Arikan,  the 
Turkish  counsul  general  in  Los  Ange- 
les, was  assassinated.  An  organization 
called  the  Justice  Commandos  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  the  murder. 

Mr.  Arikan's  brutal  murder  was  not, 
regrettably,  an  isolated  act.  A  murder- 
ous global  assassination  campaign  has 
been  waged  by  Armenian  terrorist 
groups  against  Turkish  diplomats  for 
almost  a  decade,  and  has  already 
claimed  the  lives  of  20  diplomats  and 
their  dependents.  No  matter  what  the 
historical  grievances— real  or  imag- 
ined—of the  Armenian  community 
against  Turkey,  this  is  simply  not  a 
justification  for  the  slaughter  of  inno- 
cent Turkish  citizens  around  the 
world. 

The  Tiirkish  consul  general's  tragic 
death  demonstrates  once  again  that 
the  fate  and  future  of  the  United 
States  and  Turkey  are  closely  inter- 
twined, cnearly,  the  fight  against  ter- 
rorism is  one  of  the  many  common  in- 
terests shared  by  both  countries.  I 
need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  slaying  of  Mr.  Arikan  occurred 
during  the  same  week  as  the  rescue  of 
General  Dozier,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  murder  of  a  U.S.  military  at- 
tache in  Paris. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  three  of  the  successful  assas- 
sination attempts,  as  well  as  several 
other  unsuccessful  attempts,  have 
been  in  the  United  States.  This  situa- 


BUY  AMERICAN-IF  YOU  CAN! 

i   ~ 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  mounting  trade 
deficits,  during  which  they  witnessed 
the  demise  of  many  American  manu- 
facturers whose  products  once  were 
household  words,  the  American  con- 
sumer has  become  convinced  this 
Nation  needs  a  "Buy  American"  policy 
for  the  good  of  the  American  people. 

The  consumers  want  to  do  their  part 
in  establishing  such  a  policy.  But,  they 
have  encountered  two  obstacles  in 
their  search  for  American-made  goods. 

First,  many  products  they  seek  are 
no  longer  available  under  American 
names.  They  have  been  forced  off  the 
shelves  by  foreign  brands.  Second,  the 
cost  of  the  American  item  frequently 
is  higher  than  its  foreign  counterpart. 
Many  of  us  here  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  pricecutting  practices  em- 
ployed by  foreign  firms  to  undercut 
and  eliminate  American  competition. 
Government  subsidization  of  foreign 
industries  to  lower  production  costs 
and  the  illegal  dumping  of  those  goods 
on  the  American  market  has  proved  a 
bitter  revelation  for  those  of  us  who 
truly  believe  in  the  concept  of  free  en- 
terprise and  fair  trade. 

Art  Buchwald,  the  noted  American 
satirist,  touched  on  the  dilemma  faced 
by  domestic  consumers  in  an  article 
which  appreared  in  the  February  9 
issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 
The  item  is  a  stinging  truism  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  writer's  observation. 
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I  have  never  met  Mr.  Buchwald.  al- 
though I  frequently  read  his  column, 
but  I  am  inserting  his  piece  into  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  do  so  with  the  fervent  hope 
the  article  is  a  product  of  his  own  abil- 
ity—and not  that  of  a  foreign  ghost 
writer. 
[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  Feb.  9. 

1982] 

B0Y  American— Unless  It  Costs  Too  Much 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

"There  is  only  one  way  the  country  is 
going  to  get  on  its  feet."  said  Baleful. 

"How's  that?"  I  asked  as  we  drank  coffee 
in  his  office  at  the  Baleful  Refrigerator 
Company. 

"The  consumer  has  to  start  buying  Ameri- 
can." he  said,  slamming  his  fist  down  on  the 
desk.  "Every  time  an  American  buys  a  for- 
eign refrigerator  it  costs  one  of  my  people 
his  job.  And  every  time  one  of  my  people  is 
out  of  work  it  means  he  or  she  can't  buy  re- 
frigerators." 

"It  is  a  vicious  circle,"  I  said. 

Baleful's  secretary  came  in.  "Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  steel  broker,  is  on  the  phone." 

My  friend  grabbed  the  receiver,  "Thomp- 
son, where  the  hell  is  that  steel  shipment 
from  Japan  that  was  supposed  to  be  in  last 
weekend?  ...  I  don't  care  about  bad  weath- 
er. We're  almost  out  of  steel  and  I'll  have  to 
close  down  the  refrigerator  assembly  line 
next  week.  If  you  can't  deliver  when  you 
promise,  I'll  find  myself  another  broker." 

"You  get  your  steel  from  Japan?"  I  asked 
Baleful. 

""Even  with  shipping  costs,  their  price  is 
still  lower  than  steel  made  in  Europe.  We 
used  to  get  all  our  sheets  from  Belgium,  but 
the  Japanese  are  now  giving  them  a  run  for 
their  money." 

The  buzzer  on  the  phone  alerted  Baleful. 
He  listened  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
said,  '"Excuse  me,  I  have  a  call  from  Taiwan 
.  .  .  Buster,  how  are  you  coming  with  those 
door  handles  for  the  Mark  Four?  Look. 
R&D  has  designed  a  new  push-button  door 
handle  and  we're  going  to  send  the  specs  to 
you.  Tell  Mr.  Chow  if  his  people  send  us  a 
sample  of  one.  and  he  can  make  it  for  us  at 
the  same  price  as  the  old  handle,  we'll  give 
his  company  the  order." 

A  man  came  in  with  a  plastic  container 
and  said,  "Mr.  Baleful,  you  said  you  wanted 
to  see  one  of  these  before  we  ordered  them. 
They  are  the  containers  for  the  ice  maker  in 
the  refrigerator.'" 

Baleful  inspected  it  carefully  and  banged 
it  on  the  floor  a  couple  of  times.  "What's 
the  price  on  it?" 

"Hong  Kong  can  deliver  at  $2  a  tray  and 
Dong-Pu  Plastics  in  South  Korea  said  they 
can  make  it  for  $1.70." 

"It's  just  a  plastic  tray.  Take  the  South 
Korean  bid.  We'll  let  Hong  Kong  supply  us 
with  the  shelves  for  the  freezer.  Any  word 
on  the  motors?" 

""There's  a  German  company  in  Brazil 
that  just  came  out  with  a  new  motor  and  it's 
passed  all  our  tests,  so  Johnson  has  ordered 
50,000." 

"Call  Cleveland  Motors  and  tell  them 
we're  sorry  but  the  price  they  quoted  us  was 
Just  too  high."       .> 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  man  said  and  departed. 

The  secretary  came  in  again  and  said. 
"Harry  telephoned  and  wanted  to  let  you 
know  the  defrosters  just  arrived  from  Pin- 
land.  They're  unloading  the  box  cars  now." 

""Good.  Any  word  on  the  wooden  crates 
from  Singapore?" 
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'"They're  at  the  dock  in  Hoboken." 

""Thank  heaven.  Cancel  our  order  from 
Boise  Cascade." 

"What  excuse  should  I  give  them?" 

"Tell  them  we  made  a  mistake  in  our  in- 
ventory or  we're  switching  to  fiberglass.  I 
don't  care  what  you  tell  them." 

Baleful  turned  to  me.  "Where  were  we?" 

"You  were  saying  that  if  the  consumer 
doesn't  start  buying  American  this  country 
is  going  to  be  in  a  lot  of  trouble." 

"Right.  It's  not  only  his  patriotic  duty, 
but  his  livelihood  that's  at  stake.  I'm  going 
to  Washington  next  week  to  tell  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  if  they  don't  get  off 
the  stick  there  isn't  going  to  be  a  domestic 
refrigerator  left  In  this  country.  We're  not 
going  to  stay  in  business  for  our  health." 

"Pour  it  on  them,"  I  urged  him. 

Baleful  said,  "Come  out  with  me  into  the 
showroom." 

I  followed  him.  He  went  to  his  latest 
model,  and  opened  the  door.  "This  is  an 
American  refrigerator  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can worker,  for  the  American  consumer. 
What  do  you  have  to  say  to  that?" 

"It's  beautiful,"  I  said.  "It  puts  the  foreign 
Imports  to  shame."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR. 
BURNS 


ROBERT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  honor  and  appreciation  of  a 
truly  remarkable  man.  Robert  McCrea 
Bums,  farm  adviser  at  the  University 
of  California  Cooperative  Extension, 
in  VentiuTi  County,  who  retired  De- 
cember 31.  1981,  after  29  years  of  dedi- 
cated service. 

During  his  career  of  nearly  30  years 
he  contributed  substantially  to  the 
economic  and  educational  success  of 
the  agriculture  industry.  He  has  au- 
thored a  multitude  of  vital  publica- 
tions on  citrus  and  avocado  produc- 
tion, through  which  he  has  tirelessly 
served  his  constituents  in  a  skillful 
and  professional  manner.  His  expertise 
has  been  exhibited  continuously 
throughout  his  Illustrious  career;  he 
established  himself  as  an  authority  in 
his  field  in  Ventura  County,  Calif., 
Florida,  and  intematioiudly  as  well. 

His  contributions  and  accomplish- 
ments instill  a  great  sense  of  pride  in 
all  who  know  him  and  have  been  af- 
fected by  his  significant  career.  I 
highly  commend  this  outstanding  citi- 
zen.* 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  HAITIAN 
REFUGEES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring    to    the    attention    of    my    col- 
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leagues  in  the  House  a  moving  homily 
delivered  during  a  recent  memorial 
service  for  Haitian  refugees  who  have 
died  in  tragic  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  26th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  includes  a  substan- 
tial Haitian-American  population.  I 
have  met  with  the  leaders  of  that  com- 
munity on  numerous  occasions,  and 
have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  repre- 
sented their  views  to  the  executive 
branch  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

It  is  clear  that  the  plight  of  Haitian 
refugees  is  a  tragic  one.  The  deaths  of 
33  Haitian  refugees  so  close  to  our 
shores  last  October  represents,  regret- 
tably, only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  as  far 
as  deaths  of  Haitian  refugees  is  con- 
cerned. I  wiU  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  assure  that  the  plight  of  Hai- 
tian refugees  is  addressed  in  a  humani- 
tarian spirit. 

I  insert  the  homily,  delivered  by 
Father  Smith  Jeannot  on  October  31. 
1981,  at  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Spring  VaUey.  N.Y.,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Spring  Vaixkt,  N.Y., 

October  31,  litl. 

Dear  American  Friends:  You  are  here 
today  to  comfort  us  in  our  sorrow  and  to 
pray  with  us  for  the  33  Haitian  refugees 
who  drowned  off  the  coast  of  Florida  last 
Monday.  We  appreciate  your  gesture  and  we 
thank  you  for  coming;  we  arc  very  grateful 
to  you.  Your  presence  here  is  a  token  of 
friendship  from  the  American  community 
of  Rockland  County  to  the  Haitian  people. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Haiti  and  U.8.A. 
have  many  things  in  common.  We  share  the 
same  spirit  of  independence,  freedom,  liber- 
ty, and  justice  for  all.  That  is  why.  whUe  we 
were  engaged  in  our  own  war  of  Independ- 
ence against  the  greatest  army  of  Europe— 
The  French  Army— we  sent  about  eight 
hundred  (800)  of  our  best  soldiers  to  take 
part  in  your  struggle  against  the  British 
Army.  Among  them  was  our  great  hero 
Henry  Christophe,  who  later  became  King 
Henry,  the  ruler  of  the  northern  part  of 
Haiti  untU  1820. 

As  you  may  have  known,  Haitian  soldiers 
played  a  decisive  role  in  the  Battle  of  Savan- 
nah in  Georgia.  It  was  on  January  1.  1804. 
that  Haiti  became  the  second  free  nation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Despite  many 
problems  facing  our  young  nation,  we  ex- 
ported our  revolution  by  helping  Francisco 
Miranda  and  Simon  Bolivar  and  others  to 
free  Venezjpla  and  other  countries  in  South 
America. 

As  you  see,  our  greatest  dreams  are  inde- 
pendence, freedom,  liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity, and  Justice  for  all. 

Unfortunately,  today  we  do  not  enjoy 
freedom  at  home,  and  our  beloved  Haiti  is  a 
Joke.  We  are  experiencing  one  of  the  worst 
dictatorship  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Thousands  of  innocent  people  are  killed  or 
jailed  indefinitely  for  nothing.  Under  this 
terrible  dictatorship,  Haiti  has  become  one 
of  the  poorest  nations  in  the  world.  People 
who  do  not  support  the  regime  have  to 
make  a  terrible  choice:  either  leave  the 
country,  keep  quiet  or  die.  That  is  why  we 
are  forced  to  leave  our  beautiful  country;  a 
land  of  dream,  a  country  of  eternal  spring. 
Now.  about  one  million  Haitians  live  abroad. 
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Today,  we  badly  need  your  support,  your 
friendship  and  your  understanding.  We 
need  the  support  of  all  civilized  nations  in 
the  world.  We  hope  that  democratic  nations 
will  welcome  the  Haitian  refugees  and  stop 
helping  the  Haitian  dictator  to  remain  in 
Power.  Above  all,  we  hope  that  you  will 
export  in  a  just,  democratic  and  peaceful 
way,  your  great  revolution. 
May  God  Bless  You!! 

Rev.  Father  Smith  Jeannot. 


H.R.  3269 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
careful  study  of  H.R.  3269,  the  Malt 
Beverage  Interbrand  Competition  Act, 
I  have  decided  to  cosponsor  this  bill.  It 
is  designed  to  enhance  competition  by 
allowing  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors to  enter  territorial  agreements 
where  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of 
competition  with  other  brands  in  the 
area.  At  first  this  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms  under  our 
current  antitrust  policy.  However, 
after  taking  a  look  at  the  marketplace, 
I  have  revised  my  thoughts. 

Michigan  law  requires  brewers  to 
provide  territorial  agreements  to  li- 
censed wholesalers.  As  a  result,  many 
wholesalers  exist  to  provide  the  State 
with  a  quality  product  and  secure  jobs. 
By  comparison,  in  States  without  ter- 
ritorial agreements,  the  use  of  preda- 
tory sales  practices  at  the  distribution 
level  have  resulted  in  the  closing  of 
numerous  small  retailers  and  whole- 
salers. This  indicates  to  me  that  where 
there  is  stiff  competition  between 
brands,  the  existence  of  territorial 
agreements  will  increase  competition 
in  the  long  run  because  more  distribu- 
tors will  exist  to  compete  with  the  dis- 
tributors of  other  brands.  Without  ter- 
ritories, a  few  powerful  distributors 
can  drive  their  competition  out  of 
business.  In  Michigan,  where  jobs  and 
a  quality  product  are  essential,  the  In- 
terbrand Competition  Act  is  necessary. 
For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
cosponsoring  H.R.  3269.« 
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ice  station,  and  a  supermarket  and 
provides  some  40  jobs  for  the  reserva- 
tion. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the 
guest  speakers  at  the  grand  opening  of 
Che-Wa-Ka-E-Gon,  along  with  Minne- 
sota State  Senators  Jerry  Willet  and 
Skip  Humphrey.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  remarks  of 
Hartley  White,  chairman.  Leech  Lake 
Reservation  Business  Committee,  at 
the  opening  of  the  business  complex. 
Mr.  White's  remarks  follow: 

On  behalf  of  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation 
Business  Committee,  I  welcome  you  all  here 
today  to  celebrate  the  grand  opening  of  this 
new  business  complex.  Che-Wa-Ka-E-Gon. 

Since  the  Indian  Education  and  Self-De- 
termination  Act  became  law,  new  life  on  our 
reservation  has  been  started  and  our  chil- 
dren are  afforded  sound  education  experi- 
ences. But  now  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis. 
The  country  is  in  a  recession,  many  of  our 
people  are  on  unemployment,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ronald  Reagan  threatens 
the  political  status  of  tribal  government 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  new  building,  the  82  H.U.D.  homes, 
and  the  new  Bug  (Chief  Bug-O-Nay-Ge- 
Shig)  School  are  all  Economic  Development 
projects  borne  out  of  the  past  administra- 
tion—I want  to  make  that  very  clear.  I  don't 
want  Mr.  Reagan  to  get  any  credit  for  this 
project. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  programs  and  policies  that  meet  the 
needs  of  all  poor  people  will  once  again 
flourish.  This  complex  is  a  good  example  of 
what  people  and  government  can  accom- 
plish by  working  together.  H.U.D.,  E.D.A., 
B.I.A.,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission  and  the  Leech  Lake  Tribal 
Council  all  joined  together  to  finance  this 
project.  I  myself  feel  very  confident  that 
with  good  people  like  my  friends  State  Sen- 
ator Jerry  Willet,  State  Senator  Skip  Hum- 
phrey and  Congressman  Jim  Oberstar,  this 
country  will  once  again  get  back  on  the 
course  that  had  been  established  by  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  professed  by  the  late 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

Without  the  help  of  our  friend,  Jim  Ober- 
star, this  building  may  never  have  been 
built.  He  has  fought  long  and  hard  for  the 
rights  of  Indians  on  the  E.D.A.  Subcommit- 
tee and  he  is  a  strong  believer  in  Indian 
fishing  rights  and  Indian  education.* 


LEECH  LAKE  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION'S NEW  BUSINESS  COM- 
PLEX 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  30,  1982,  the  Leech  Lake 
Indian  Reservation,  Cass  Lake,  Minn., 
celebrated  the  grand  opening  of  its 
newly  remodeled  Che-Wa-Ka-E-Gon 
(Big  House)  Business  Complex.  The 
complex  contains  a  restaurant,  a  serv- 


ENERGY  CONSUMER 
REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  the 
Energy  Consumer  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1982.  This  important  regulatory 
reform  initiative  is  cosponsored  by  my 
colleagues,  Messrs.  Gramm,  Loeffler, 
Tauzin,  Broyhill,  Collins,  Danne- 
MEYER,  Corcoran,  and  Brown. 

This  bill  would  reform  seven  sepa- 
rate energy  regulatory  statutes  which 
have  burdened  small  businesses,  cost 
energy  consumers  millions  of  dollars. 
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and  distorted  the  marketplace  for  al- 
ternative energy  and  energy  conserva- 
tion products  and  services  over  the 
last  6  years.  The  following  is  a  synop- 
sis of  the  bill's  provisions: 

Outline  of  •Ekergy  Consumer  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1982  " 

section  1— short  title 

section  a— findings  and  purpose 

section  3— repeal  of  building  energy 
performance  standards  ititle  iii  of  ecpa  • 

The  Building  Energy  Performance  Stand- 
ards regulatory  authority  would  be  re- 
pealed. Authority  for  DOE  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  building  industry 
would  continue  under  the  "Buildings  and 
Community  Systems"  portion  of  the  DOE 
Authorization  bill. 

SECTIONS  4  AND  5— REPEAL  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AND 
APARTMENT  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  'TITLE  II 
OF  NECPA,  TITLE  V  OF  THE  ENERGY  SECURITY 
ACTi 

Federal  statutes  which  mandate  that  elec- 
tric and  gas  utilities  offer  energy  audits  to 
residents  and  commercial  building  operators 
under  burdensome  regulatory  standards 
would  be  eliminated.  Existing  utility  energy 
audit  programs  could  continue  under  State 
and  local  law. 

SECTION  6— REPEAL  OP  CONSUMER  APPLIANCE 
EFFICIENCY  STANDARDS  'TITLE  III  OF  ECPA  i 

DOE  authority  to  regulate  the  energy  ef- 
ficiency of  consumer  appliances  would  be  re- 
pealed. The  requirement  that  consumer  ap- 
pliances display  energy  efficiency  labels 
would  be  continued. 

SECTION  7— REPEAL  OF  DOE  INTERVENTION  AU- 
THORITY AND  NATIONAL  RETAIL  ELECTRIC 
RATE  STANDARDS  iPURPAi 

Sections  of  the  I*ublic  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978  which  authorize  DOE  to 
intervene  in  State  utility  proceedings  and 
which  mandate  consideration  of  national 
retail  electric  rate  standards  would  be  re- 
pealed. DOE  intervention  in  State  utility 
proceedings  intrudes  on  matters  exclusively 
the  concern  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  most  State  utility  commissions  have 
completed  their  consideration  of  national 
retail  electric  rate  standards.  Section  210  of 
PURPA  regarding  small  power  producers 
and  cogeneration  would  be  retained. 

SECTION  8— REPEAL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  REPORTING  REGULATIONS 
I  TITLE  III  OF  ECPA  1 

The  industrial  energy  conservation  report- 
ing requirements,  which  burden  businesses 
with  needless  and  duplicative  paperwork, 
would  be  repealed.  The  industrial  sector  has 
been  the  top  achiever  in  energy  conserva- 
tion compared  to  all  other  sectors  since  the 
1973  Arab  oil  embargo.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment has  no  business  imposing  additional 
regulatory  burdens  on  industry  unrelated  to 
public  health  or  safety.  Voluntary  industry 
reporting  of  energy  conservation  gains 
would  continue. 

SECTION  9— REPEAL  OF  EMERGENCY  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

DOE  Stand-by  authority  to  preempt  State 
and  local  energy  emergency  consumption 
targets  would  be  repealed.  Presidential  au- 
thority to  allocate  energy  supplies  in  an 
emergency  would  not  be  affected  by  repeal 
of  this  regulatory  authority. 

This  regulatory  reform  legislation 
would  also  reaffirm  that  State  and 
local    governments— not    the    Federal 
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bureaucrats— have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  regulate  public  utility 
rates.  Too  often  in  the  last  several 
years,  Federal  officials  have  inter- 
vened in  electric  and  gas  utility  rate 
proceedings,  and  the  ratepayers  and 
consumers  have  ended  up  paying  for 
their  intermeddling. 

My  bill  is  truly  a  regulatory  reform 
package  for  the  people— the  small 
businesses,  the  retailers,  the  hard- 
pressed  homebuilders  and  realtors,  the 
electric  consumers,  the  insulation  and 
plumbing  and  heating  contractors,  and 
the  energy  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy  entrepreneurs.  They  are 
all  subject  to  the  needless,  burden- 
some regulatory  statutes  reformed  by 
my  bill— Federal  statutes  which  would 
mandate  building  standards,  drive  in- 
expensive home  appliances  off  the 
market,  require  small  energy  consum- 
ers to  subsidize  duplicative  energy  con- 
servation programs,  or  place  energy 
conservation  entrepreneurs  and  State 
and  local  energy  officials  in  a  strait- 
jacket  of  Federal  regulation  and  pa- 
perwork. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  a 
leader  in  experimental  approaches  to 
energy  conservation,  many  have  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  many  of  these  reg- 
ulations. For  example,  insulation  con- 
tractors have  filed  suit  against  the 
Residential  Conservation  Service  be- 
cause of  its  anticompetitive  impacts. 

My  bill  would  also  save  tax  dollars 
and  assure  that  the  scarce  Federal  dol- 
lars available  for  energy  are  more  pru- 
dently spent  on  long-term  R.  «&  D.  and 
low-income  assistance,  not  on  Federal 
regulations  which  duplicate  the  free 
market.  My  bill  would  save  $190  mil- 
lion in  Federal  expenditures  for  these 
programs  between  fiscal  1982  and 
1984,  coripa/ed  to  fiscal  1981  projec- 
tions. 

Regulatory  reform  is  a  cornerstone 
of  President  Reagan's  economic  recov- 
ery program,  and  many  of  the  statutes 
in  my  biU  have  been  targeted  for 
review  or  reform  by  Vice  President 
Bush's  Regtilatory  Relief  Task  Force. 

I  believe  the  Energy  Consumer  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1982  will  be  a 
significant  part  of  the  regulatory 
reform  agenda  of  the  97th  Congress. 

H.R. — 
A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal  regulation  of 

energy  use  and  allocation,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se.tate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Energy  Consumer  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1982". 

FINDINdS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government,  through  restrictions 
on  the  use  and  allocation  of  energy  re- 
sources, has  Increased  energy  costs  to  con- 
sumers; 

(2)  the  costs  to  energy  consumers  of  Gov- 
ernment restrictions  on  the  use  and  alloca- 
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tion  of  energy  resources  exceed  the  con- 
sumer benefits  in  terms  of  energy  saved  and 
National  security: 

(3)  Federal  energy  restrictions  impose 
massive  paperwork  and  compliance  burdens 
on  energy  distributors,  public  utilities,  and 
energy  producers,  the  costs  of  which  are  ul- 
timately borne  by  energy  consumers; 

(4)  Government  restrictions  on  energy  use 
and  allocation  have  created  artificial  energy 
shortages,  reduced  competition  among  busi- 
nesses, increased  inflation  in  energy  prices, 
and  contributed  to  the  financial  Instability 
of  public  utilities; 

(5)  State  and  local  governments  should  be 
primarily  responsible  for  the  regulation  of 
energy  conservation  activities  by  public  util- 
ities, the  building  industry,  energy  produc- 
ers and  developers,  small  businesses,  and 
energy  consumers;  and 

(6)  reform  of  Government  restrictions  on 
energy  use  and  allocation  is  in  the  interest 
of  public  health,  safety  and  welfare,  would 
reduce  consumer  energy  costs,  and  would 
provide  for  a  more  equitable  and  efficient 
allocation  of  energy  resources  among  citi- 
zens in  the  National  economy. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is— 

( 1)  to  reduce  energy  costs  to  consumers; 

(2)  to  reform  the  regulation  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  of  energy  use  and  allocation; 

(3)  to  foster  competition; 

(4)  to  eliminate  Government  waste,  paper- 
work, and  unnecessary  spending; 

(5)  to  provide  more  equitable  and  efficient 
allocation  of  energy  resources  among  citi- 
zens; and 

(6)  to  restore  balance  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  regulation  of  energy  use  and 
allocation. 

LEAST-COST  BUILDING  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Energy  Conservation  and 
Production  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
title  III,  relating  to  building  energy  per- 
formance standards. 

(b)  The  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  part  2  of  title  II,  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 231,  and  In  section  233,  by  striking  out 
"part  A  of  the  Energy  Conservation  In  Ex- 
isting Buildings  Act  of  1976,";  and 

(2)  In  the  table  of  contents,  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  231  of  part  2  of 
title  II. 

(c)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  504(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(as  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Energy 
Consumer  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1982)" 
after  "Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(d)(1)  Section  103  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5801)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (7),  and  by  re- 
designating para«Taphs  (8)  through  (12)  as 
paragraphs  (7)  through  (11),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  108  of  the  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5818)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  In  subsection  (b),  by  Inserting  "and"  at 
the  end  of  para«Taph  (2),  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  at  the  end  of  parasraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing a  period  In  lieu  thereof,  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (4);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

FULL  COMPETITION  IH  RESIDENTIAL  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  title  II,  by  striking  out  part  1,  relat- 
ing to  residential  energy  conservation;  and 
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(2)  in  the  table  of  contents,  by  striking  out 
the  items  relating  to  part  1  of  title  11. 
(b)  The  Energy  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  title  V,  by  striking  out  subUtle  B,  re- 
lating to  the  residential  conservation  serv- 
ice; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  items  In  the  table 
of  contents  relating  to  subtitle  B  of  title  V. 

FULL  COMPETITION  IN  COMMERCIAL  ENERGY 
MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  National  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Policy  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  title  VII.  relating  to  the 
commercial  and  apartment  conservation 
service;  and 

(2)  In  the  table  of  contents,  by  striking  out 
the  Items  relating  to  title  VII. 

(b)  The  Energy  Security  Act  is  amended— 
{ 1 )  in  title  V,  by  striking  out  subtitle  D.  re- 
lating  to   the   commercial   and   apartment 
conservation  service;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  items  in  the  table 
of  contents  relating  to  subtitle  D  of  title  V. 

LEAST-COST  CONSUMER  APPLIANCE  EFFICIENCY 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  The  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  sections  321(a)(6);  325; 
326(b)(3)(A);  329;  332(a)(5);  333;  335; 
336(a)(2);  337;  and  339;  and  subsections 
(a)(2).  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  327.  relating  to 
energy  conservation  program  for  consumer 
products  other  than  automobiles;  and 

(2)  in  section  326(b)(5).  strike  reference  to 
section  325;  in  section  324,  strike  reference 
to  section  325;  in  section  336(a),  strike  refer- 
ence to  sections  325(a)  and  327(b);  In  section 
336(b)(1)  and  (2).  strike  reference  to  section 
325. 

ASSURING  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  PUBLIC  UTILITY  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Public  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  titles  I  and  III,  relating 
to  retail  regulatory  policies  for  electric  utili- 
ties and  gas  utilities; 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  603,  relating  to 
the  utility  regulatory  institute:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  items  in  the  table 
of  contents  relating  to— 

(A)  titles  I  and  III;  and 

(B)  section  603. 

(b)  The  Energy  Conservation  and  Produc- 
tion Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  title  II. 
relating  to  electric  utilities  rate  design  ini- 
tiatives. 

VOLUNTARY  INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
REPORTING  PR(M:RAM 

Sec.  8.  The  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  parts  C  and  E  of  title 
III,  relating  to  Industrial  energy  com^erva- 
tlon:  and 

(2)  In  the  table  of  contents,  by  striking  out 
the  items  relating  to  parts  C  and  E  of  title 
III. 

INDEPENDENT  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  TO 
MEET  ENERGY  EMERGENCIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Emergency  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1979  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  part  A  of  title  II,  relat- 
ing to  general  emergency  authorities;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  Items  in  the  table 
of  contents  relating  to  part  A  of  title  ILm 
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BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OP  CALirORH lA 
IK  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  month  of  February,  millions  of 
black  Americans  across  the  United 
States  are  gathering  in  commemora- 
tion of  Black  History  Month.  Back  in 
my  own  district,  several  events  are 
planned  in  honor  of  those  black  Amer- 
icans who,  through  their  courage  and 
selfless  dedication,  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  in  helping  to  erase 
the  bonds  of  poverty  and  economic 
deprivation  visited  upon  minorities 
and  other  under-represented  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  February  26,  1982,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  honorary  chair- 
person of  one  such  event.  The  Greater 
Watts  Wlllowbrook  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  holding  a  banquet  on  that 
evening  and  will  honor  a  gentleman 
who  best  epitomizes  those  qualities  we 
all  strive  for  in  service  to  humanity. 
Concerned,  benevolent,  dedicated,  and 
committed  are  just  a  few  of  the  adjec- 
tives that  come  to  mind  when  one 
hears  the  name  of  the  Reverend  Fred- 
erick Douglass  Perrell.  Founder  and 
pastor  of  Tabernacle  Faith  Baptist 
Church  in  Los  Angeles  and  Watts' 
first  black  legislator.  Reverend  Ferrell 
will  be  honored  by  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  It 
is  especially  fitting  that  he  is  being 
honored  during  this  month  and.  in  rec- 
ognition of  Reverend  Perrell 's  out- 
standing achievements,  I  would  like  to 
use  this  occasion  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues just  a  few  of  his  distinguished 
accomplishments. 

The  youngest  of  five  children.  F. 
Douglass  Ferrell  was  bom  on  Febru- 
ary 21.  1915,  to  Robert  and  Willie  Lee 
Ferrell  in  Gonzales  County,  Tex.  At 
the  age  of  5,  young  Ferrell's  family 
moved  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where 
Douglass  attended  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

At  the  age  of  7,  Ferrell  realized  his 
destiny  to  serve  mankind  through  the 
ministry.  Delivering  his  first  sermon 
at  the  age  of  18.  Perrell  went  on  to 
Bishop  College  in  Marshall,  Tex.,  fol- 
lowed by  studies  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Theological  Seminary.  And  in  1936,  at 
the  tender  age  of  21,  P.  Douglass  Fer- 
rell was  ordained  a  Baptist  minister. 

The  members  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Progressive  Baptist  Church  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  were  the  first  recipi- 
ents of  Reverend  Ferrell's  ministry. 
Following  2  years  at  Progressive.  Per- 
reU  moved  to  Los  Angeles  where  for 
the  next  3  years  he  would  serve  as 
pastor  of  Macedonia  Baptist  Church. 

Encouraged  by  the  prayers  and  loy- 
alty of  38  devout  Christians,  in  1944 
Reverend  Perrell  founded  the  Taber- 
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nacle  Faith  Baptist  Church.  Although 
initial  services  were  conducted  in  a 
lodge  and  later  in  a  tent,  services 
today  are  held  in  an  imposing  edifice 
designed  and  constructed  primarily  by 
Rev.  P.  Douglass  Ferrell. 

For  the  past  37  years.  Reverend  Fer- 
rell's most  ardent  supporter  has  been 
his  lovely  wife,  Mrs.  Esther  Mae  Per- 
rell. Married  on  June  10.  1945,  the  Per- 
rells  are  the  proud  parents  of  two 
sons,  Frederick,  Jr.,  and  Sheridan 
Robert,  and  a  daughter,  Stephanie  Ca- 
mille.  The  family  is  further  enriched 
by  the  presence  of  grandchildren. 

With  an  insatiable  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  and  the  belief  that  the  un- 
derprivileged must  pool  their  re- 
sources and  knowledge  if  they  are  to 
prosper  economically,  in  1953  Rever- 
end Perrell  founded  the  Tabernacle 
Faith  Federal  Credit  Union.  Today, 
this  organization  provides  a  full  range 
of  services  to  families  of  Tabernacle 
Faith  Baptist  Church. 

Reverend  Ferrell's  providence  and 
insight  has  been  felt  by  the  youth  of 
his  community  as  well.  Beginning  with 
five  young  people  from  various  high 
schools  in  Los  Angeles  in  1960,  he 
founded  Teen  Age  World.  A  coopera- 
tive venture.  Teen  Age  World  was  es- 
tablished on  Reverend  Ferrell's  "5-C" 
principle:  Christ,  character,  capability, 
capital,  and  cooperation.  Teen  Age 
World  saw  as  its  chief  mission  to  pre- 
vent rather  than  cure  juvenile  delin- 
quency by  providing  youths  with  an 
opportunity  for  creative  and  construc- 
tive entrance  into  the  adult  world.  The 
organizatioii's  first  business  venture 
was  a  clothing  store,  which  provided 
its  youthful  members  with  both  expe- 
rience in  the  consumer  market  and  an 
income  as  well. 

In  1956,  Reverend  Ferrell  explained 
his  ministry  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere with  the  establishment  of  a 
church  mission  in  Jamaica,  West 
Indies.  For  over  25  years,  Ferrell's  self- 
less mission  program  has  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  hundreds  of  Jamiaca's 
downtrodden  by  providing  clothing  to 
the  naked  and  food  to  the  poor. 

There  is  more. 

A  man  of  great  vision  and  wisdom,  a 
man  consumed  with  a  desire  to  help 
his  fellow  man  unshackle  the  bond- 
ages of  poverty,  prejudice,  fear,  and 
hopelessness,  in  1962  Reverend  Perrell 
opted  for  an  alternative  approach  to 
curing  society's  ills  when  he  entered 
the  political  arena  and  unseated  a  25- 
year  incumbent  in  the  California  Leg- 
islature. This  achievement  earned 
Reverend  Ferrell  the  distinction  of  be- 
coming the  first  black  man  elected  to 
the  California  State  Legislature  from 
the  55th  Assembly  District. 

With  great  aplomb  and  honor.  As- 
semblyman Ferrell  served  the  citizens 
of  the  56th  Assembly  District  for  two 
terms  before  voluntarily  retiring  in 
December  1966. 
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On  February  26.  1982,  fellow  clergy- 
men, citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
friends  will  gather  to  pay  homage  to 
this  gentleman  of  firsts.  His  life  has 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  all  having 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  associa- 
tion. The  recipient  of  numerous 
awards  from  government,  fraternal 
orders,  clubs,  churches,  and  even  a  few 
honorary  doctorate  degrees,  the  most 
cherished  award  possessed  by  this 
great  humanitarian  is  the  legacy  he 
has  created  for  mankind.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  associat- 
ed with  hira  on  the  occasion  of  this, 
his  finest  hour.* 


COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  adopt  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  appropriation  is  to  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  CCC  for  net  realized 
losses,  which  now  total  $5.3  billion. 
Primarily  due  to  today's  poor  market 
conditions,  the  record  1981  crop  yields, 
and  increases  in  commodity  program 
loan  and  purchase  rates,  the  CCC's 
funds  have  been  severely  depleted.  Its 
borrowing  authority  is  down  to  about 
$600  million. 

Without  this  appropriation  the  CCC 
may  be  forced  in  the  very  near  future 
to  suspend  its  loan  and  deficiency  pay- 
ment operations.  This  would  be  a  dis- 
aster for  the  farmers  of  America,  who 
have  already  suffered  from  the  ex- 
tremely low  prices  received  this  year.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  small  farmers,  many  of 
whom  may  well  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness if  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
needed  financing  from  the  CCC. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
farmers  are  the  backbone  of  America, 
and  to  not  enact  this  appropriation 
would  do  a  great  disservice  not  only  to 
farmers  but  to  the  entire  Nation.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28,  1982,  President  Reagan 
told  Congress  that  the  Salvadoran 
Government's  human  rights  record  en- 
titled it  to  receive  U.S.  military  aid. 
This  certification  to  Congress  will 
allow  the  administration  to  send  $26 
million  in  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
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during  fiscal  1982.  The  President,  in 
his  letter  to  Congress,  stated  that  de- 
spite some  problems  which  still  exist 
as  a  result  of  the  civil  war.  the  Duarte 
government  is  making  a  sincere  effort 
to  comply  with  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  and  is  achieving 
substantial  control  over  the  armed 
forces  through  imposing  a  code  of  con- 
duct on  the  military  and  outlawing  ex- 
tremist paramilitary  groups. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  these 
supposed  positive  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Salvadoran  Government  are 
merely  for  cosmetic  purposes.  That,  in 
fact.  President  Reagan— in  keeping 
with  the  certification  provision  of  the 
foreign  assistance  legislation  passed 
last  year,  should  not  have  certified 
that  the  conditions  in  El  Salvador  are 
worthy  of  additional  U.S.  military  aid. 
Almost  every  report  coming  out  of  El 
Salvador  seems  to  indicate  that  condi- 
tions are  worsening. 

In  the  January  27  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  the  gruesome  ac- 
count of  the  Salvadoran  woman. 
Amaya.  who  was  the  sole  survivor  of  a 
massacre  by  Salvadoran  soldiers  which 
took  place  last  month.  She  told  of  how 
the  soldiers  herded  people  into  the  vil- 
lage square  and  separated  the  men 
from  the  women.  She  saw  the  men 
blindfolded  and  then  taken  away  and 
shot. 

The  woman  said: 

Around  noon  they  began  with  the  women. 
First  they  picked  out  the  young  girls  and 
took  them  away  to  the  hills.  Then  they 
picked  out  the  old  women  and  took  them  to 
Israel  Marquez's  house  on  the  square.  We 
heard  the  shots  there.  Then  they  started 
with  us  in  groups.  When  my  turn  came  and 
I  was  being  led  away  to  Israel  Marquez's 
house  I  slipped  behind  a  tree  and  climbed 
up.  I  saw  the  lieutenant  then.  He  was  per- 
sonally machinegunnlng  people.  I  heard  the 
soldiers  talking  •  •  •  An  order  arrived  from 
a  Lt.  Caceres  to  Lt.  Ortega  to  go  ahead  and 
kiU  the  children  too.  A  soldier  said  "Lieu- 
tenant somebody  here  says  he  won't  kill 
children."  "Who's  the  sonofabltch  who  said 
that?"  the  lieutenant  answered.  "I  am  going 
to  kill  him."  I  could  hear  them  shouting 
from  where  I  was  crouching  in  the  tree.  I 
could  hear  the  children  crying.  I  heard  my 
own  children.  When  it  was  all  over  late  at 
night  the  lieutenant  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
put  a  torch  to  the  corpses.  There  was  a 
great  fire  in  the  night. 

Other  stories  have  surfaced  that  are 
equally  as  terrifying.  In  Amnesty  In- 
ternational's 1981  human  rights  report 
we  are  told  of  an  incident  in  which 
Salvadoran  soldiers  gathered  children 
and  babies  together,  threw  them  into 
the  air  and  slashed  them  to  death 
with  machetes.  The  children  were 
then  decapitated*  and  their  bodies  slit 
into  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

A  human  rights  report  compiled  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  Americas  Watch  Committee  in- 
forms us  that  torture— of  the  most 
brutal  kind— is  commonplace  in  El  Sal- 
vador. The  report  goes  on  to  state  that 
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statistics  are  difficult  to  compile  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  victims  who  sur- 
vive to  give  testimony.  However,  the 
bodies  that  are  recovered  show  signs 
of  uncivilized  torture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
conditions  in  El  Salvador  do  not  justi- 
fy the  President's  certification.  In 
fact,  in  light  of  the  recent  reports  and 
testimonies  of  various  people  who 
have  fled  from  El  Salvador  we  might 
ask— how  can  the  President,  in  good 
conscience,  allow  military  aid  to  con- 
tinue? I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
President  Reagan  heed  the  words  of 
the  great  British  conservative  Edmund 
Burke  who  once  said,  "A  conscientious 
man  would  be  cautious  how  he  dealt  in 
blood."  By  militarily  propping  up  a 
regime  that  oppresses  its  people— we. 
too.  are  contributing  to  that  oppres- 
sion. 

There  are  those  in  the  administra- 
tion who  attempt  to  justify  American 
involvement  in  El  Salvador  as  a  cru- 
sade to  prevent  that  country  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  advancing 
the  cause  of  communism  while  seeking 
to  contain  it  in  EH  Salvador.  I  would 
urge  the  administration  to  be  more 
mindful  of  history.  Over  25  years  ago. 
in  an  attempt  to  save  the  Iranian 
people  from  the  harsh  effects  of  com- 
munism, the  CIA  put  the  Shah  on  the 
throne  in  Iran.  Since  that  time,  the 
United  States  propped  him  up  with 
billions  in  arms.  However,  the  Shah 
fell  to  the  challenge  of  a  religious  ex- 
tremist because  he  had  lost  the  sup- 
port of  his  people.  People  who  were 
tired  of  going  without  food,  living  in 
poverty  and  being  physically  abused 
and  even  tortured  for  the  smallest  bit 
of  dissent.  I  need  not  describe  the  well- 
known  activities  of  the  SAVAK  secret 
police  and  the  terror  they  spread 
amongst  the  Iranian  people.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  same  people 
who  turned  on  the  Shah  seized  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran. 

In  retrospect— one  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  it  would  have  made  more 
sense  and  been  more  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  Iran  and  the  United  States 
(and  to  global  security)  if  instead  of 
arms  we  had  sent  people  who  knew 
how  to  farm,  build  homes,  build  roads, 
and  heal  the  sick.  If  we  had,  perhaps 
the  fate  of  Iran  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  we  are  fall- 
ing victim  to  the  same  type  of  mentali- 
ty in  our  dealings  with  El  Salvador. 
Rather  than  trying  to  win  the  hearts 
of  the  Salvadoran  people  through 
food,  medical  supplies,  and  develop- 
ment aid- we  are,  instead,  sending  so- 
phisticated arms  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment which  has  no  respect  for  the 
most  basic  civil  and  human  rights  of 
its  people.  The  people  of  El  Salvador 
are  turning  on  their  present  govern- 
ment—not out  of  a  lust  for  Marxist 
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ideology— but.  rather,  in  hopes  of  put- 
ting food  in  their  children's  mouths 
and  shelter  over  their  children's 
heads.  Communism  can  seem  very  at- 
tractive to  an  oppressed  people— espe- 
cially if  it  is  the  only  alternative  to 
sustained  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  policy  toward  El 
Salvador  has  become  so  distorted  and 
so  twisted  that  I  fear,  imless  immedi- 
ate action  is  taken  to  end  military  as- 
sistance to  that  country,  we  will  soon 
find  ourselves  in  an  unnecessary  war 
in  Central  America.  There  appears  to 
be  no  end  to  our  involvement.  Just 
yesterday,  the  administration  an- 
nounced its  desire  to  send  an  addition- 
al $55  million  in  military  aid  to  that 
distraught  country.  And.  in  con- 
science, some  final  words  must  be  said 
about  our  moral  obligation  to  the 
people  of  El  Salvador.  I  am  appalled 
by  the  apparent  insensitivity  of  the 
present  administration  toward  the 
atrocities  that  are  now  occurring  in  El 
Salvador.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  militarily  maintaining  a 
regime  that  is  oppressing  its  people  is 
a  betrayal  of  the  very  ideals  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  The  basis  for  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  was  free- 
dom and  self-determination.  We  are 
not  living  up  to  those  high  ideals  when 
we,  indirectly,  contribute  to  the  ob- 
struction of  those  freedoms  for  the 
people  of  El  Salvador. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  and  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Representative  Gerry 
Studd's  resolution,  calling  for  a  sus- 
pension of  U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador until  the  Senate  and  House  have 
both  concluded  that  the  conditions  es- 
tablished by  law  have  truly  been 
achieved. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Recori)  a  very  perceptive  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  February  2.  1982.  by  the  very  gifted 
colimmist,  Mary  McGrory. 

The  article  follows: 
Killings.  Atrocities,  ahd  Now  Reagar 
Suggests  a  Gold  Stah? 

To  the  surprise  of  no  one.  Ronald  Reagan 
has  certified  human  rights  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  El  Salvador. 
Given  his  mind-set  about  leftist  insurgen- 
cies, he  would  nominate  it  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

His  policy  toward  the  murderous  junta  is 
as  rigid  as  It  is  uncoordinated. 

Immediately  following  the  award  of  Rea- 
gan's gold  star,  government  troops  stormed 
into  a  San  Salvador  slum  and  murdered  19 
people.  It  was  a  continuation  of  their  pro- 
gram of  winning  hearts  and  minds  through 
massacre. 

Millions  of  Americans  watched  on  their 
weekend  television  news  shows  as  bullet- 
ridden  bodies  were  hauled  onto  trucks  and 
victims'  wives  and  children,  eyes  wide  with 
horror,  stared  into  the  cameras.  We  had 
Just  been  told  that  the  president  proposes  to 
subsidize  this  policy  of  extermination  with 
an  immediate  additional  $55  million  in  aid. 

The  administration  view  of  the  atrocity, 
which  came  so  embarrassingly  on  the  heels 
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of  official  U.S.  approval,  was  carried  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  assistant  secretary  for 
inter-American  affairs,  a  suave  survivor  of 
another  adventure  In  supporting  unpopular 
government— the  Vietnam  war.  El  Salvador 
In  no  way  resembles  that,  he  said  emphati- 
cally. 

Enders  looks  the  ultimate  diplomat,  a  man 
of  enormous  height  and  distinction.  There 
apparently  Is  nothing  he  will  not  say  in  sup- 
port of  Foggy  Bottom  fantasy. 

Quizzed  about  other  alleged  government 
atrocities,  he  gilded  Into  the  absurd.  The 
blame  for  the  mass  killings  in  Morazan  must 
be  borne  by  the  leftists.  It  was  not  possible 
to  prove  or  disprove  that  the  government 
troops  had  killed  hundreds  of  peasants,  he 
said,  but,  "the  guerrilla  forces  did  nothing 
to  remove  them  from  the  path  of  battle."  It 
says  a  great  deal  about  our  side  in  El  Salva- 
dor that  we  expect  Its  enemies  to  rescue 
people  from  it. 

Reagan,  in  his  certification,  said  the  trend 
In  official  murder  Is  "downwards."  The  fig- 
ures do  not  support  him.  According  to 
Reuben  Zamora,  an  exiled  leftist  leader, 
quoting  the  legal  aid  office  of  the  Catholic 
diocese  of  El  Salvador,  the  total  of  noncom- 
batant  deaths  went  from  8.062  in  1980  to 
12,501  in  1981.  A  drop  in  the  last  three 
months  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  thug- 
gery has  moved  out  of  the  cities  and  into 
the  countryside,  where  reporting  is  more 
difficult. 

The  United  States  wants  to  give  the  Salva- 
dorans  $55  million  to  replace  helicopters 
lost  in  a  rebel  raid  and  $30  million  for  un- 
specified purposes,  while  we  press  for  the 
political  solution  through  elections  in 
March.  Guerrilla  leaders  reject  elections, 
perhaps  because  all  are  on  a  govenunent 
proscribed  list  and  would  be  shot  on  sight  as 
they  approached  their  local  polling  place. 
They  favor  negotiations,  which  the  United 
States  says  are  out  of  the  question. 

One  person  In  the  State  Department  ap- 
paratus apparently  did  not  get  the  word 
about  the  "political"  solution.  He  was  none 
other  than  our  ambassador  in  El  Salvador. 
Deane  Hlnton,  who  gave  an  interview  in 
which  he  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

There  may  be  no  choice  he  said,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  but  to  go  for  a  military 
victory. 

The  idea  that  we  can  buy  one  merely  by 
pouring  in  more  weapons  is  not  compelling. 
The  one  way  it  could  be  done  would  be 
through  an  increase  in  U.S.  advisers.  Get- 
ting Congress  to  vote  for  more  direct  mili- 
tary intervention  In  an  election  year  is  not  a 
realistic  possibility. 

Hlnton,  when  asked  if  he  saw  a  way  out  of 
the  war,  said,  "I  don't  icnow." 

Enders  shook  his  gray-blond  head  when 
confronted  with  this  outbreak  of  honesty  in 
the  ranks. 

"It  Is  not  my  view."  he  said  succinctly. 
"We  are  proposing  institution-building." 

Enders  did  his  most  notable  "institution- 
building"  as  ambassador  to  Cambodia 
where,  from  the  embassy,  he  directed  U.S. 
bombing  runs. 

Amid  the  contradictions  and  confusions. 
Enders  had  one  card  to  play— an  endorse- 
ment of  El  Salvador.  The  lone  member  who 
does  not  support  the  government.  Archbish- 
op Rivera  y  Damas.  was  among  the  signato- 
ries. That  was  a  coup  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  has  encountered  fierce  resist- 
ance to  its  course  from  U.S.  bishops.  It  has 
had  much  better  luck  with  the  Vatican, 
which  takes  a  more  sympathetic  view  of  the 
civil  war  as  an  East-West  showdown  in  the 
hemisphere. 
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Enders  did  not  mention  the  crude  bargain 
being  offered  to  sweeten  the  preposterous 
certification— a  promise  that  the  six  soldiers 
accused  of  the  1980  murder  of  four  U.S. 
churchwomen  would,  finally,  be  brought  to 
trial. 

The  families  of  the  women,  who  have 
been  given  the  runaround  at  the  State  De- 
partment, are  not  mollified.  They  want  to 
send  observers.  They  don't  want  to  now  just 
who  pulled  the  trigger,  they  want  to  know 
who  gave  the  orders. 

And  Rep.  Gerry  E.  Studds  (D-Mass.)  and 
Rep.  Michael  Barnes  (D-Md.)  are  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  to  declare  the  Reagan  certi- 
fication null  and  void.  It  would  have  no 
binding  effect,  but  many  members  of  Con- 
gress blanch  at  going  on  the  record  in  favor 
of  financing  official  terror  in  a  year  during 
which  they  have  to  go  before  the  voters.* 
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THE  CARE  FOR  KEEPING  U.S. 
AID  .TO  COLLEGES 


HOW  CAN  ANYBODY  SPEND  A 
TRILLION  DOLLARS? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article,  entitled 
"How  Can  Anybody  Spend  a  Trillion 
Dollars?"  The  article  was  sent  to  me 
by  my  constituent  Frederick  Rice  and 
it  proved  thought  provoking: 

How  Can  Anybody  Spend  a  Trillion 
Dollars? 

How  much  is  one  trillion  dollars?  That  Is 
the  new  limit  our  government  wishes  to  put 
on  the  national  debt.  But,  have  you  ever 
tried  to  place  one  trillion  in  perspective  and 
compare  it  with  something  a  little  more 
down-to-earth?  It's  mind-boggling. 

Consider  just  how  far  a  trillion  dollars 
would  go  these  days.  Not  necessarily  in 
buying  power,  because  the  present  rate  of 
inflation  makes  any  calculations  nearly 
worthless  as  soon  as  they  are  written  down. 
So,  how  far  will  a  trillion  dollars  go— laid 
end  to  end? 

A  single  dollar  bill  is  six  inches  long. 
Starting  an  a  smaller  scale,  one  million 
dollar  bills  would  reach  about  95  miles  if 
laid  end  to  end.  That's  about  the  distance 
from  Santa  Ana  to  San  Diego.  You  won't 
want  the  Job  of  laying  them  end  to  end,  so 
use  a  600-mlles-per-hour  jet  airplane  to  reel 
out  the  string  of  a  million  one  dollar  bills. 
It'll  take  you  about  nine  and  one-half  min- 
utes. 

Now  let's  try  a  billion  dollar  bills.  The 
end-to-end  length  would  be  about  95,000 
miles— about  four  times  around  the  world  at 
the  equator!  The  jet  plane  ride  would  take 
six  days  and  14  hours. 

Ready  to  place  one  trillion  one  dollar  bills 
end  to  end?  That's  one  thousand  billion,  or 
one  million  million,  dollar  bills.  Now  you've 
really  got  your  work  cut  out  for  you.  You're 
going  to  travel  95  million  miles!  Remember 
that  it's  only  93  million  miles  from  the 
Earth  to  the  nearest  star— our  Sun.  And.  as- 
suming the  jet  airplane  can  carry  one  tril- 
lion dollars,  the  trip  will  take  18  years  non- 
stop. 

As  you  can  see.  one  trillion  dollars  is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  The  point  of  all  this: 
How  can  anybody  possibly  spend  that  much 
money?* 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
people  and  a  nation,  we  have  always 
cherished  the  availability  of  an  educa- 
tion as  central  to  our  hopes  for  pros- 
perity. Now,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
country's  history,  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration which  is  seeking  to  reverse  our 
long  held  commitment  to  obtaining  an 
education.  Through  massive  budget 
cuts  in  our  financial  aid  programs, 
President  Reagan  is  taking  an  action 
that  will  not  only  cost  this  country  bil- 
lions of  dollars  through  the  loss  of 
future  technological  skills,  but  is 
saying  that  in  our  democracy,  educa- 
tion is  not  for  everyone  who  is  quali- 
fied, but  only  for  those  who  can  afford 
it. 

With  the  debate  now  beginning  in 
Congress  on  the  proposed  next  round 
of  cuts  in  education,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  perspective  of  one 
of  our  Nation's  premier  educators,  Mi- 
chael I.  Sovem,  the  president  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  published  in  the 
February  7  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  article  serious  consideration. 
The  Case  for  Keeping  U.S.  Aid  to  Colleges 
(By  Michael  I.  Sovem) 

"If  you  think  education  is  expensive." 
goes  an  old  college  fund-raising  maxim,  "try 
ignorance."  The  warning  is  timely. 

At  a  time  when  Government  should  be 
making  major  new  investments  in  campus 
research,  vital  to  raising  national  productivi- 
ty, the  Reagan  Administration  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  "economies"  that 
will  drastically  curtail  research  efforts  in 
the  nation's  universities,  turn  many  of  the 
best  minds  of  a  generation  away  from  ca- 
reers in  education  and  research,  and  close 
the  door  to  first-rate  young  people  who 
cannot  pay  today's  tuitions. 

Obviously,  those  assigning  us  the  loser's 
role  in  the  international  technology  compe- 
tition have  not  intended  these  conse- 
quences. Commenting  on  the  entire  Federal 
budget,  David  Stockman  himself  conceded 
that  "we  didn't  think  it  all  the  way 
through." 

It  is,  however,  not  too  late  to  think  it  all 
the  way  through  and  reverse  the  damaging 
cuts  in  student  aid  as  well  as  cuts  in  funding 
of  new  scientific  equipment  and  in  universi- 
ty research  budgets— measures  that  would 
actually  result  in  "savings"  of  only  a  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  is  spending  too  much  or 
too  little,  nor  whether  the  supply-siders. 
Keyneslans  or  monetarists,  have  the  best  of 
the  argument.  Whatever  the  economic  faith 
of  our  elected  officials,  increased  support 
for  education  and  research  must  be  given  a 
high  priority. 

The  predominance  of  American  professors 
among    Nobel    Prize   winners    dramatically 
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demonstrates  the  importance  of  our  cam- 
puses in  producing  men  and  women  who 
gave  this  nation  the  lead  it  once  enjoyed  in 
science  and  technology.  But  Nobel  Prizes 
celebrate  the  accomplishments  of  yesterday, 
not  tomorrow. 

Today,  at  independent  universities  that 
trained  most  of  the  country's  scientists  and 
produced  the  lion's  share  of  major  research 
advances,  world-renowned  pioneers  are 
working  in  physical  facilities  that  are  woe- 
fully out  of  date.  Although  China's  scientif- 
ic development  fell  far  behind  us  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  a  recent  group  of  Chi- 
nese visitors  were  astonished  at  the  anti- 
quated scientific  equipment  they  saw  on  a 
tour  of  a  leading  Middle  Western  university. 
Had  they  traveled  more  widely,  they 
would  have  realized  that  this  was  the  norm 
and  not  the  exception.  Not  only  has  labora- 
tory equipment  been  refined  at  a  dizzying 
pace,  but  costs  have  skyrocketed  as  well.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  found  that  a  $750  million  in- 
vestment in  scientific  equipment  and  facili- 
ties is  needed  over  the  next  three  years 
simply  to  sustain  current  activities  at  only 
15  of  the  nation's  research  universities. 

It  would  be  hyperbolic  to  say  that  we  are 
embarking  on  our  own  Cultural  Revolution. 
But  one  can  imagine,  without  exaggeration, 
a  news  story  of  Jan.  20.  1989.  datelined 
Washington,  that  reads:  "In  her  inaugural 
address,  the  President  called  for  a  multibll- 
lion-doUar  crash  program  of  Federal  and 
private  Investment  in  America's  university 
research  base.  She  asserted  that  radical 
action  is  critical  to  meet  the  problems  posed 
by  the  greatest  shortage  of  scientists  and 
scholars  in  our  history.  Without  it,  she  said, 
we  have  no  hope  of  regaining  our  position 
as  tenth  most  productive  nation  In  the 
world." 

Such  a  news  story  would  not  be  farfetched 
because  the  per  capita  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States  has  slipped  to 
tenth  place  In  the  world.  Our  foreign  trade 
pattern  resembles  that  of  an  underdevel- 
oped country:  We  export  raw  materials  in 
abundance  and  import  more  manufactured 
goods  than  we  sell  abroad.  All  this  cannot 
be  isolated  from  the  fact  that  over  the  past 
15  years.  Japan  and  West  Germany  have 
doubled  their  output  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. 

Tolerance  of  this  erosion  of  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  runs  counter  both  to 
the  Reagan  agenda  and  to  a  long  and  wise 
tradition.  Since  World  War  II,  the  Govern- 
ment has  pursued  a  bipartisan  policy  rooted 
in  the  recognition  that  the  nation's  well- 
being  depends  on  a  national  commitment  to 
the  quality  of  its  universities.  Federal  sup- 
port produced  the  rapid  growth  of  graduate 
schools  and  the  consequent  surge  to  inter- 
national pre-eminence  of  American  universi- 
ty research.  The  Federal  Government  has 
recognized  that  scientific  and  technological 
competitions  with  other  nations  are  won  or 
lost  on  American  campuses. 

Major  research  universities  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud the  Reagan  Administration's  goals  of 
controlling  inflation  and  promoting  a  sound 
and  stable  economy,  but  these  goals  are  not 
served  by  cutbacks  In  Federal  assistance  to 
higher  education.  \Yhen  a  high-technology 
company  is  in  danger  of  losing  out  to  the 
competition,  it  invests  more  in  research  and 
development,  not  less.  In  the  world  econo- 
my, the  United  States  competes  for  scientif- 
ic leadership  not  only  with  Japan  but  with 
much  of  Western  Europe.  If  this  country  is 
to  meet  that  competition,  have  a  sound 
economy  and  bring  inflation  under  control. 
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it  must  invest  more  In  research  and  dL>velop- 
ment.  Past  investment  In  American  universi- 
ties has  been  repaid  many  times  over  by 
massive  contributions  to  the  national 
strength.  If  there  is  a  time  to  increase  that 
investment,  this  is  it. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  there 
was  no  Federal  program  to  deal  with  the  de- 
caying physical  plant  of  the  nation's  univer- 
sities. There  was  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  outdated  equip- 
ment, but  this  was  killed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  What  all  universi- 
ties had  was  a  respectable  program  for 
making  the  most  of  their  "human  capital. ' 
"Human  capital."  the  economist  Eli  Ginz- 
berg  pointed  out.  "defined  as  the  "skill,  dex- 
terity and  knowledge'  of  the  population,  has 
become  the  critical  input  that  determines 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy.  .  . 
This  perspective  underlies  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's provision  since  1965  of  nearly  $20 
billion  in  loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsi- 
dies for  college  and  university  students  plus 
billions  more  in  direct  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents most  in  need.  Session  after  session  of 
Congress  concluded  that  these  funds  would 
be  a  fruitful  investment  in  the  nation's 
future. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  however,  is 
pressing  a  massive  assault  on  virtually  every 
aspect  of  the  Federal  student  aid  program. 
It  did  put  an  end  to  such  questionable  pro- 
grams as  subsidized  loans  to  families  that 
did  not  need  them.  But  by  proposing  huge 
additional  cuts  In  student  aid,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  shown  little  understanding  of 
the  critical  importance  of  such  aid  to  the 
national  interest.  Without  a  strong  Federal 
role  In  assisting  promising  students  to  fur- 
ther their  studies,  the  supply  of  students 
will  diminish  in  quantity  and  quality.  In 
fact,  many  graduate  schools  are  facing  a  di- 
minishing pool  of  qualified  applicants. 

Ironically,  success  in  the  drive  against  stu- 
dent aid  would  mean  not  only  a  dismantling 
of  much  of  the  nation's  research  base,  but  a 
large  increase  in  costs  to  the  taxpayer  as 
well. 

To  understand  that  paradox,  one  must  un- 
derstand the  financing  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. It  actually  costs  about  $8,000  per  stu- 
dent for  a  college  to  run  a  high-quality  un- 
dergraduate program.  That  does  not  include 
books,  room,  board  and  other  living  costs. 

Suppose  a  promising  Cincinnati  high 
school  senior— call  him  Alex  Hamilton- 
wants  to  attend  an  Ivy  League  university. 
The  Hamilton  family's  income  is  about  the 
national  median  of  $21,000.  Alex's  younger 
sister  is  also  a  good  student. 

Many  students  like  Alex  are  enrolled  in 
independent  colleges  and  universities  today. 
How?  First,  they  are  often  not  charged  what 
it  actually  costs  to  educate  them.  Endow- 
ment income  and  contributions  meet  some 
expenses  that  would  otherwise  be  passed 
along  as  part  of  the  tuition  fee.  Second, 
needy  students  can  receive  an  additional 
subsidy  In  the  form  of  a  scholarship,  for 
which  Alex  Hamilton  would  qualify  at  many 
schools.  Third,  Alex  may  borrow  $2,500 
from  a  bank  at  9  percent  Interest  under  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  Fourth, 
he  would  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  Pell 
Grant  of  atwut  $800.  He  and  his  parents 
would  make  up  the  rest— from  any  savings 
they  might  have  and  from  his  summer  and 
after-school  jobs. 

Thus,  we  have  a  package  of  support  pro- 
vided by  the  college  Alex,  his  parents,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Like  millions  of 
Americans  before  him— including  Ronald 
Reagan  and  me— Alex  Is  working  his  way 
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through  college.  But  times  have  changed: 
No  student  can  earn  what  It  costs  to  attend 
an  independent  college  today.  To  ask  that 
every  student  contribute  something  before 
receiving  help  is  fair.  To  withhold  help  from 
those  who  have  done  all  that  can  be  expect- 
ed of  them  is  cruel  and  ultimately  wasteful. 

How  much  Is  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
tually contributing  to  the  cost  of  Alex's 
higher  education?  Since  he  pays  no  interest 
on  his  loan  until  after  graduation,  the  Fed- 
eral share  includes  the  Interest  on  that 
$2,500  loan— say  $375  per  year  (at  15  per- 
cent interest).  That  plus  his  Pell  Grant  of 
$800  totals  $1,175  for  his  freshman  year. 
The  taxpayers  dollar  is  matched  about  6  to 
1  by  private  resources,  and  Alex  is  free  to 
choose  a  coUege  based  on  his  ability.  (As  he 
moves  to  his  senior  year  and  borrows  more 
the  Federal  Interest  cost  will  rise  according- 
ly, but  it  win  never  be  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  his  total  cost*.) 

What  has  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posed? First,  shrink  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram. This  would  eliminate  Alex  Hamilton's 
eligibility.  Subtract  $800.  Second,  abolish 
the  in-school  interest  subsidy.  Subtract  the 
remaining  $375.  There  would  be  an  appar- 
ent saving  to  the  Uxpayer  of  $1,175. 

But  there  is  no  such  saving.  It  still  costs 
$8,000  to  educate  Alex  Hamilton.  Without 
the  option  of  going  to  a  private  college  or 
university— where  the  cost  of  that  education 
U  largely  absorbed  by  private  resources- 
students  like  Alex  will  most  likely  go  to  a 
public  institution  close  to  home.  The  tuition 
at  a  publicly  supported  institution  is  about 
$1,500;  the  remaining  $6,500  comes  from 
public  funds.  Thus,  by  Increasing  the 
number  of  students  at  public  universities, 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  actually  be 
saddling  sUte  taxpayers  with  an  Increased 
cost  of  $6,500  in  order  to  save  $1,175. 

Furthermore,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's policy  toward  higher  education  will 
affect  a  staggeringly  large  number  of  stu- 
dents: Most  of  this  country's  12  million  col- 
lege and  university  students  come  from  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  less  than  $30,000;  the 
families  of  many  earn  less  than  $20,000. 

A  fundamental  strength  of  the  American 
system  of  higher  education  is  diversity.  It 
would  be  folly  to  upset  the  balance  of  public 
and  private  education,  to  limit  Individual 
choice,  to  segregate  rich  students  In  private 
universities  and  the  poor  and  middle  class  in 
public  ones.  Yet  these  are  the  effects  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  financial  aid 
policy. 

What  of  the  effect  of  the  Administration's 
proposals  on  graduate  schools— the  source 
of  tomorrow's  researchers,  scholars  and 
teachers? 

If  Alex  Hamilton  were  to  spend  four  years 
at  an  Independent  college,  by  the  time  he 
graduated  he  would  owe  $10,000— plus, 
under  the  Administration's  plan,  annual  in- 
terest costs.  Lending  institutions  have  indi- 
cated they  win  not  take  on  the  burden  of 
collecting  interest  from  students  on  a  peri- 
odic basis.  In  response,  the  Administration 
has  reconmiended  compounding  the  interest 
so  Alex  will  owe  not  $10,000  on  graduation 
but  $12,000  or  more. 

At  that  point  he  must  decide  whether  to 
go  on  for  a  Ph.D.  or  try  a  professional 
school.  As  a  graduate  student  he  is  now  enti- 
tled to  borrow  $5,000  a  year.  If  Alex  chooses 
the  Ph.D.  route,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal would  bring  his  cumulative  debt  after 
his  first  year  to  approximately  $19,000. 
After  his  second  year,  that  debt  will  be  ap- 
proaching $26,000.  And  he  still  has  at  least 
three  more  years  before  he  can  reasonably 
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hope  to  get  an  assistant  professorship— at  a 
salary  of  less  than  $20,000  a  year.  The  pros- 
pect is  forbidding  even  with  the  In-school  in- 
terest subsidy. 

The  nation's  universities  are  producing 
lawyers  and  business-school  graduates  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  and  scientists  and  schol- 
ars in  diminishing  numbers.  Traditionally,  a 
large  proportion  of  graduate  students  in  the 
humanities  have  set  their  sights  on  college 
teaching.  But  with  little  hope  of  immediate 
employment  during  the  current  tenure 
bulge,  many  of  the  best  scholars  are  switch- 
ing to  professional  schools.  In  an  exhaustive 
and  disturbing  study  of  the  perils  facing 
American  graduate  schools,  William  G. 
Bowen,  president  of  Princeton  University, 
found  that  in  1980  only  34  percent  of  all 
aumma  graduates  at  Harvard-Radcliffe 
planned  immediate  graduate  study  in  the 
arts  and  sciences— compared  with  more  than 
75  percent  in  the  mld-1960's.  And  who  will 
be  there  to  teach  the  next  generation  of  sci- 
entists? Between  1970  and  1980,  the  number 
of  Ph.D.'s  in  physics  graduating  from  Amer- 
ican universities  dropped  by  almost  half— 
from  1.740  to  985. 

If  the  budget  cutters  have  their  way.  to- 
morrow's little  band  of  Ph.D.'s  will  consist 
of  the  scions  of  the  wealthy,  another  hand- 
ful that  the  best-endowed  universities  can 
afford  to  support,  and  a  larger  number  sup- 
ported by  taxpayers  at  public  colleges  and 
imiversities.  Though  our  graduate  schools 
have  had  a  glorious  past— leading  the  nation 
In  a  century  of  imparaUeled  sidvances  in  re- 
search—whether they  have  a  future  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  resistance  of  Con- 
gress to  an  unbelievably  shortsighted  pro- 
posal. 

I  believe  deeply  In  the  unquantifiable 
values  of  a  university.  Great  universities 
aspire  to  transmit  to  their  students  the 
heritage  of  civilization:  to  unlock  the  treas- 
ures of  the  past;  to  bring  fresh  vision  and 
new  discipline  to  the  growing  fund  of 
human  knowledge;  to  enliven  curiosity;  to 
cherish  the  freedom  to  explore  and  express; 
to  encourage  Joy  in  the  presence  of  beauty 
and  appreciation  in  the  presence  of  wisdom; 
to  discover,  in  the  words  of  William  Saroy- 
an,  "that  which  shines  and  is  beyond  cor- 
ruption." It  is  not  simply  for  technology 
that  we  need  to  know  more,  Lewis  Thomas 
observes,  "but  for  the  hope  of  wisdom  which 
our  kind  of  culture  must  acquire  for  its  sur- 
vival." 

A  society  that  undervalues  such  aspira- 
tions does  so  at  its  peril.  But  even  if  one  be- 
lieves that  a  democratic  society  has  no  stake 
transcending  economics  and  defense  in  the 
education  of  its  citizens,  one  has  to  conclude 
that  the  Administration's  policy  toward 
higher  education  runs  counter  to  the  goals 
it  has  set  for  itself. 

Anyone  who  balances  the  cost  of  funda- 
mental laboratory  research— which  provides 
the  base  for  such  practical  discoveries  as 
antibiotics— against  the  soaring  cost  of  med- 
ical care  will  find  that,  dollar  for  dollar,  bio- 
medical research  is  far  and  away  the  best 
buy  in  town.  The  sad  irony  is  that  today, 
with  the  explosive  productivity  of  the  "new 
biology,"  the  opportunities  for  helping  pa- 
tients in  the  nation's  hospitals  are  greater 
than  ever  before.  Yet  in  1981  the  Reagan 
Administration  insisted  on  cutting  funding 
of  basic  biomedical  research  In  our  universi- 
ties. 

As  to  the  Administration's  commitment  to 
enhance  our  national  security,  I  would  have 
thought  it  obvious  that  today's  defense  rests 
fundamentally  on  yesterday's  basic  science. 
The  laser,  for  example,  though  happily  of 
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great  use  to  medicine,  conununications. 
chemistry  and  physics,  among  others,  is  also 
at  the  heart  of  a  number  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. Every  Administration  for  the  past  40 
years  has  recognized  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  basic  science  to  the  defense 
effort. 

And  what  of  the  humanists  and  social  sci- 
entists studying  the  cultures,  politics  and  ec- 
onomics of  our  allies  smd  adversaries?  How 
can  this  country  conduct  an  informed  for- 
eign policy  without  a  flow  of  experts  on  the 
various  areas  of  the  world?  We  have  only  a 
dribble  and  it  is  in  danger  of  evaporating 
further  still. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (D.O.D.)  is 
trying  to  help.  In  a  memo  to  Pentagon  offi- 
cials. Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger has  warned:  "The  national  base  of 
basic  research  is  inadequate  to  meet  future 
D.O.D.  needs  and  substantial  sustained  real 
growth  in  defense  research  is  needed  to  re- 
store this  base. '  Although  the  Pentagon  es- 
timates that  it  will  increase  spending  for 
basic  research  at  universities  by  some  $60 
million  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  this 
comes  nowhere  near  compensating  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  basic  research  dol- 
lars cut  from  other  programs.  And,  unlike 
the  beleaguered  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
which  have  funded  broad  areas  of  funda- 
mental research,  the  Pentagon's  concept  of 
"basic"  research,  in  line  with  legal,  fiscal 
and  political  constraints,  must  be  directed 
toward  projects  of  identifiable  value  to  the 
military. 

If  the  American  university  research  base 
is  not  to  be  saved  by  the  Pentagon,  what 
about  corporate  philanthropy?  "The  level  of 
industrial  support  for  university  research 
may  triple  in  the  1980's,"  said  Dr.  Edward  E. 
David  Jr.,  president  of  the  Exxon  Research 
and  Engineering  Company,  "but  that  would 
not  equal  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  Federal 
budget  in  only  one  year."  Last  fall,  the 
Exxon  Education  Foundation,  aware  that  in 
recent  years  doctoral  candidacies  in  engi- 
neering have  declined  by  one-third,  an- 
nounced a  program  sensitive  to  the  impend- 
ing shortage  of  faculty  members  (between 
10  and  15  percent  of  engineering  faculty  po- 
sitions across  the  nation  are  currently  un- 
filled). The  foundation  divided  $15  million 
for  graduate  fellowships  and  Junior  faculty 
salary  support  among  66  engineering 
schools,  a  boost  for  which  all  66  of  us  are 
grateful.  Neither  Exxon  nor  its  beneficiaries 
claim  theae  new.  thinly  spread  grants  are 
more  than  a  small  step  in  the  long  Journey 
toward  an  answer  to  the  question:  Who  will 
be  left  to  teach  the  next  generation  of  engi- 
neers? 

Increases  In  corporate  contributions  to 
higher  education  in  recent  years  are  heart- 
ening. "Total  corporate  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion has  risen  to  the  billion-dollar-per-year 
range."  observed  Edward  G.  Jefferson, 
chairman  of  Du  Pont  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  corporate  support  for  higher  education. 
Yet,  he  added,  "it  is  unlikely  that  corporate 
aid  can  be  expected  to  offset  reductions  in 
Goverrunent  funding." 

The  proposition  that  Federal  cuts  create 
Incentives  for  private  gifts  is  dangerously 
deceptive.  In  fact.  Federal  dollars  on 
campus  are  frequently  necessary  to  gener- 
ate private  dollars— both  from  Increased 
numbers  of  students  and  from  private  phi- 
lanthropy. When  Federal  aid  was  climbing, 
so  was  the  quality  of  graduate  students  at- 
tracted to  well-financed  research  projects 
and  prominent  professors  whose  distinction 
in  teaching  was  matched  by  excellence  in 
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grant-supported  research.  As  Federal  assist- 
ance declines,  the  quality  of  research  dete- 
riorates, new  funds  dry  up,  old  sources  of 
support  wither. 

President  Reagan's  science  adviser, 
George  Keyworth.  agrees  that  "the  heaviest 
responsibility  for  basic  research  naturally 
falls  on  the  Government.  This  is  especially 
true  where  long-term,  high-risk  research  is 
involved.  .  .  ."  Those  are  reassuring  words, 
but  the  numbers  are  less  cheering.  The 
President's  latest  budget  requests  call  for 
substantial  cuts  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  of  most  Federal  agencies  and 
departments. 

Overall,  according  to  Frank  Press,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  latest  cut*  proposed  by  the  President 
would  take  away  another  $600  million  from 
the  $5.5  billion  Federal  budget  for  basic  re- 
search. The  resistance  of  Congress  has  so 
far  spared  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's budget  for  the  physical  sciences, 
mathematics  and  engineering- at  least  for 
the  moment  they  are  scheduled  to  receive 
nominal  increases— but  funding  for  science 
education  was  cut  by  more  than  two-thirds. 

Programs  for  basic  research  have  always 
been  easy  to  cut.  They  do  not  pack  the  po- 
litical punch  of  urgency  and  quick  results. 
From  1968  to  1980,  according  to  Richard  At- 
kinson, Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego  and  former  director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  basic  re- 
search as  a  fraction  of  the  Federal  budget 
declined  by  27  percent  and  as  a  fraction  of 
the  gross  national  product  by  16  percent. 

The  abruptness  of  many  Federal  cuts  ag- 
gravates the  problem.  Following  a  meeting 
in  October  with  Administration  officials  in 
Washington,  nearly  100  distinguished  scien- 
tists issued  this  statement:  "Instability  and 
abrupt  changes  in  funding  have  severe  ef- 
fects: Research  teams  are  broken  up:  invest- 
ments in  experiments  involving  large  facili- 
ties .  .  .  are  poorly  used.  The  continued  flow 
of  new  researchers  into  our  industrial  and 
university  laboratories  is  best  maintained  by 
their  stable  and  continued  participation  In 
university-based  graduate  research. 

"Basic  science  is  a  long-term  investment, 
and  depends  on  goverrunent  support." 
stated  the  scientists.  "Support  of  scientific 
research  is  a  public  expenditure  from  which 
all  sectors  of  society  benefit.  There  are  no 
significant  sources  of  support  for  such  a  col- 
lective benefit  which  can  replace  the  Feder- 
al Government." 

Without  a  major  Increase  in  Federal  sup- 
port for  research  projects  and  assistance  to 
students,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  a 
further  weakening  of  this  nation,  as  coun- 
tries with  the  sense  to  anticipate  the  future 
assume  the  lead.  "The  strength  of  the  na- 
tion's research  and  development  comes  back 
to  the  strength  of  our  top  universities."  ac- 
knowledged Dr.  Keyworth.  "We  must  re- 
store strength  to  them." 

As  the  President's  science  adviser.  Dr. 
Keyworth  reflects  the  Administration's 
views  on  the  importance  of  the  nation's 
leading  unlverBlties.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  has  a  profound  commitment  to 
preserving  the  vitality  of  the  private  sector. 
In  his  commencement  address  at  Notre 
Dame  last  year,  he  said:  "If  ever  the  great 
independent  colleges  and  universities  are  re- 
placed by  tax-supported  institutions,  the 
struggle  to  preserve  academic  freedom  will 
have  been  lost." 

But  if  these  convictions  are  not  impressed 
on  the  budget  makers  who  have  been  hack- 
ing away  at  higher  education,  this  Adminis- 
tration is  in  danger  of  going  down  In  history 
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as  the  great  ravager  of  our  independent  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  President  can  still  lead  us  away  from 
that  destructive  fate.  Congress,  in  resisting 
major  student  aid  and  research  cuts,  has 
shown  that  it  will  follow  if  the  Administra- 
tion will  lead  In  building  on  what  we  have. 

Not  only  should  the  Administration  renew 
the  research  capability  of  the  nation's  uni- 
versities by  restoring  the  cuts  in  basic  re- 
sesjTh  support,  it  should  upgrade  scientific 
equipment  in  our  deteriorating  university 
laboratories  and  establish  a  national  con- 
struction fund  to  help  rebuild  university  re- 
search facilities. 

In  addition  to  preserving  the  in-school  in- 
terest subsidy,  the  Reagan  Administration 
should: 

Continue  to  make  loans  available  to  every 
student  who  shows  genuine  need.  After  all, 
these  loans  are  made  by  private  Institutions, 
not  the  Government,  and  repayment  is  the 
obligation  of  the  student.  Besides,  declining 
interest  rates  will  cut  much  more  of  this 
program's  costs  than  any  of  the  pending 
proposals  for  change. 

Restore  the  cuts  in  the  Pell  Grant  and  re- 
lated Supplemental  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty Grants  programs.  During  the  past  aca- 
demic year.  Pell  Grants  closed  the  gap  for 
2.7  million  students.  This  year  the  gap  is 
wider,  with  $300  million  already  slashed 
from  the  program. 

Increase  support  for  Work-Study,  the  pro- 
gram that  makes  it  possible  for  students  to 
find  jobs  In  a  tight  economy  so  that  they 
can  work  their  way  through  college. 

Carry  out  the  program  of  merit  graduate 
fellowships  that  became  law  as  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1980  but  that  has  yet 
to  receive  an  appropriation. 

These  measures  can  be  funded  through 
savings  from  cuts  that  should  not  be  re- 
versed—$2  billion  through  the  elimination 
of  Social  Security's  financial  aid  feature  and 
billions  more  from  changes  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  already  en- 
acted. 

Should  more  than  those  savings  be  invest- 
ed in  higher  education  and  research?  All  I 
ask  is  that  our  elected  representatives  look 
at  the  way  our  money  has  been  used,  and 
with  what  results,  from  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the 
Pell  Grant.  Is  there  a  more  productive  and 
broadly  beneficial  investment  in  human  re- 
sources and  the  nation's  future  than  a 
strong  Federal  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can university?* 


THE  VOLUNTEER  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPS 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fine  work  being  ac- 
complished by  the  Volunteer  Develop- 
ment Corps.  This  organization  was  cre- 
ated in  1970  to  provide  short-term,  vol- 
unteer, technical  help  to  cooperatives 
in  developing  countries.  It  has  been 
doing  an  excellent  job  ever  since. 

In   1980  alone,  33  VDC  volunteers 
completed  31  projects  in  20  developing 
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countries— 7  in  Africa.  5  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  15  in  Latin  America,  and  4 
in  Jamaica.  Twenty-two  of  these 
projects  involved  cooperatives  market- 
ing farmers'  products,  distributing 
farm  supplies,  and  providing  farm 
credit.  Three  involved  cooperatives 
providing  thrift  and  credit  services, 
and  others  helped  cooperatives  provid- 
ing insurance  services  and  handling 
consimier  goods. 

Glenn  Heitz  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  the  volimteers  which  VDC  at- 
tracts. Mr.  Heitz  has  been  President  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  since  1970  and,  to  put  it  briefly, 
knows  everything  there  is  to  know 
about  cooperative  farm  credit  systems 
in  the  United  States.  Drawing  upon 
his  expertise  and  experience,  Glenn 
went  to  Brazil  this  past  fall  as  a  VDC 
volunteer  to  meet  with  top  Brazilian 
agricultural  and  financial  leaders  on 
setting  up  a  farm  credit  cooperative 
system  in  that  country.  The  lack  of  a 
cooperative  credit  system  for  Brazilian 
farmers  has  seriously  inhibited  their 
ability  to  increase  production.  With- 
out recommending  that  Brazil  adopt 
the  U.S.  system,  which  has  worked 
well  for  our  farmers  but  which  may 
not  be  transferrable  to  an  advanced 
developing  coimtry,  we  was  able  to 
convey  to  the  Brazilian  leaders  the 
basic  principles  of  farm  credit  systems 
in  the  United  States  and  relate  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  which  Brazilian 
authorities  might  want  to  consider  in 
setting  up  their  own  systems. 

There  was  agreement  at  the  end  of 
the  meetings  that,  because  of  the  vol- 
unteer services  of  Gleim  Heitz,  Brazil 
was  able  to  avoid  errors  In  establishing 
cooperative  credit  for  the  farmers.  A 
followup  visit  of  the  Brazilians  in- 
volved to  St.  Louis  later  this  year  is 
plaiuied  to  permit  ideas  to  be  ex- 
changed once  again  and  the  process 
furthered. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Vol- 
imteer  Development  Corps,  whose  cur- 
rent budget  of  over  $600,000  a  year  is 
funded  mostly  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  for  their 
work  and  for  sending  Glenn  Heitz  to 
Brazil.  And  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Glenn  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  agricultiu^il 
development  within  the  United  States 
and  now  abroad.  It  is  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals such  as  this  man  which  help 
advance  international  peace  and  sta- 
bility.* 


CLEVELAND  BELLOW 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

opcALiroiunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  DELLUM3.  Mr.  Speaker,  Web- 
ster defines  art  as  "the  conscious  use 
of  skill  and  creative  imagination  espe- 
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cially  in  the  production  of  aesthetic 
objects." 

Too  often,  the  contribution  of  art 
and  the  work  of  our  Nation's  artists  go 
without  recognition.  We  must  be 
thoughtful  and  maintain  an  historic 
record  of  artistic  contributions.  I  rise 
in  recognition  of  a  nationally  ac- 
claimed artist,  graphic  designer,  and 
educator,  Mr.  Cleveland  Bellow. 

Mr.  Bellow  is  the  recipient  of  a 
B.F.A.  in  graphic  design  and  an  M.A. 
in  art  from  the  College  of  Arts  & 
Crafts  in  Oakland.  Calif.  He  has  been 
a  Rockefeller  fellow  in  museum  educa- 
tion, interning  at  the  Pine  Arts 
Museum  in  San  Francisco  and  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  of  the  Arts  fellow 
1979-80. 

Mr.  Bellow's  exhibits  speak  for 
themselves.  They  include:  The  Los  An- 
geles Mimicipal  Art  Gallery;  Studio 
Museum,  New  York;  Museum  of  the 
National  Center  for  Afro-American 
Artists,  Boston.  Mass.;  2d  World  Festi- 
val of  Black  and  African  Arts  and  Cul- 
tiu-e.  Lagos,  Nigeria;  San  Francisco  Art 
Festival;  Society's  ChUd  Gallery,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.;  Whitney  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York;  Jackson,  Mississippi  Munic- 
ipal Art  Gallery;  California  Stote  F^ir 
and  the  Oakland,  California  Museimi. 

Mr.  Bellow  has  numerous  publica- 
tions and  has  been  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs. He  is  the  newly-elected  chairman 
of  the  Alameda  County  Arts  Commis- 
sion in  California  and  has  earned  my 
respect  as  a  conscientious  and  creative 
professional  worthy  of  this  recogni- 
tion.* 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  FAMILIES 
OP  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  AND 
MISSING  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

opCALirosiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSEHTATtVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  role  of  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  and  MlMJng  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  league,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Col.  Earl  P.  Hopper  and  Ms. 
Ann  Mills  Griffiths  has  been  instru- 
mental in  providing  public  awareness 
and  support  that  is  imperative  in 
working  to  obtain  an  honorable  resolu- 
tion for  our  heroic  men  still  left  in 
Indochina  9  years  after  the  signing  of 
the  Paris  peace  accords. 

Last  week,  on  January  26,  1982,  the 
league  sponsored  a  day-long  seminar 
including  participants  from  veterans 
groups.  Veterans'  Administration  coor- 
dinators, and  officials  of  the  intelli- 
gence commimity.  This  meeting  was 
conducive  to  all  representatives  in  at- 
tendance by  providing  updated  infor- 
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mation  of  current  U.S.  Government 
policy  in  this  area. 

The  league  has  shown  considerable 
interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  House 
Task  Force  on  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  I  recently  received  a 
letter  indicating  their  anticipation 
that  the  task  force  will  pursue  every 
avenue  in  Congress  to  advance 
progress  in  acquiring  a  final  and  ac- 
ceptable resolution  to  this  nightmare 
that  has  plagued  not  only  the  POWs 
and  MIA's  but  also  the  American 
people  for  over  18  years. 

The  letter  from  Colonel  Hopper 
follows: 

National  League  or  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Miss- 
ing IN  Southeast  Asia, 

WashingtoTi,  D.C. 
Hon.  Robert  K.  Dornan, 
Chairman,  Task  Force  on  American  Prison- 
era    and    Missing    in    Southeast    Asia, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Task  Force  on 
American  POW/MIAs  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
primary  ConKressional  responsibility  for  en- 
suring that  various  U.S.  government  agen- 
cies are  exerting  maximum  effort  to  resolve 
the  question  of  whether  Americans  are  still 
held  prisoner  in  Indochina  and  developing 
policies  to  utilize  such  data. 

Over  two  yesirs  has  passed  since  then  Di- 
rector of  DIA,  LTG  Eugene  Tighe,  USAF, 
testified  before  Congress  that  high  priority 
would  be  assigned  to  POW/MIA  intelligence 
collection.  Since  that  time,  and  as  evidenced 
by  more  recent  testimony,  the  situation  has 
evolved  to  the  point  where  General  Tighe 
last  testified  that  in  his  professional  judge- 
ment, Americans  are  currently  held  captive 
in  Indochina. 

The  League's  concern  is  to  determine  a 
means  for  getting  past  "increasingly  con- 
vincing evidence"  that  POWs  are  still  held 
to  "conclusive  proof"  of  the  fact.  We  have 
repeatedly  been  assured  that  high  priority 
Is  currently  being  assigned,  that  all  U.S.  in- 
telligence collection  disciplines  are  being 
utilized  and  that  the  U.S.  government  has 
the  necessary  commitment  to  ensure  resolu- 
tion of  the  issue.  Nevertheless,  there  seems 
to  be  a  roadblock. 

Two  years  Is  more  than  adequate  time  to 
confirm  or  deny  reports  and  other  intelli- 
gence regarding  the  existence  of  live 
POWs— in  fact  it  is  too  long.  The  most  re- 
spected and  highest  officials  within  U.S.  in- 
telligence have  previously  stated  that  Amer- 
ican POWs  were  left  behind  in  1973.  In  view 
of  the  stature  of  the  witnesses  appearing  at 
this  hearing,  I  believe  it  appropriate  to 
obtain  their  responses  to  these  require- 
ments. 

We  look  to  the  Congress,  specifically  the 
Task  Force,  to  delve  into  this  problem,  seek- 
ing a  means  to  overcome  whatever  obstacles 
exist.  Adequate  resources  are  said  to  be 
available  to  determine  the  validity  of  over 
370  first-hand  live  sighting  reports.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  available  resources 
but  rather  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
current  Administration.  Strategic  factors 
are  now  playing  a  greater  role  and  what 
should  be  considered  a  humanitarian  issue 
is  now  extremely  political,  not  by  the 
League's  choice  nor  by  the  government's, 
but  by  political  realities  in  Indochina. 

We  strongly  encourage  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Task  Force  to  critically  investi- 
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gate  what  is  currently  being  done  and  what 
additionally  needs  to  be  undertaken  to 
ensure  that  specific  actions  are  now  taken 
to  end  years  of  uncertainty  surrounding  the 
POW/MIA  issue. 

If  enough  time  passes,  and  it  has  already 
been  nine  years  since  the  termination  of  of- 
ficial U.S.  Involvement,  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  problem  of  Americans  still  held  cap- 
tive—all will  have  died,  thinking  that  their 
own  government  did  not  care  to  exert  suffi- 
cient effort  to  gain  their  freedom. 

We  in  the  League  urge  you  to  fulfill  your 
expressed  commitment  to  the  POW/MIAs 
and  their  families. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  P.  Hopper,  Sr.. 
I  Chairman  of  the  Board.9 
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PARRIS  LAUDS  POLL  ON  DULLES 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MS.  JO-ANN 
GASPER 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

tOF  MARYLAND 
OOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  and 
several  of  my  fellow  members  in  the 
Congresswoman's  Caucus  have  written 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Schweiker  to  ex- 
press our  displeasure  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ms.  Jo-Ann  Gasper  to  the  po- 
sition of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Social  Services  Policy  at  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

As  my  colleagues  can  see  from  the 
letter,  which  I  submit  for  the  Record, 
Ms.  Gaspar  has  demonstrated  an  in- 
credible ignorance  of,  and  lack  of  sen- 
sitivity to  the  serious  problem  of 
family  violence. 

Secretary  Schweiker  has  made  one 
more  appointment  from  a  pool  of  ex- 
tremists who  are  bent  on  reversing  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  this  country 
toward  dealing  with  the  concerns  of 
the  American  family.  Ms  Gaspar  has 
managed  to  minimize  and  trivialize 
family  violence  at  a  time  when  it  is  in- 
creasing. The  FBI  estimates  that  an 
American  woman  is  abused  every  18 
seconds.  This  adds  up  to  nearly  5,000 
women  abused  each  day.  One-eighth 
of  all  murders  in  the  United  States  are 
the  result  of  spouses  killing  their 
spouses. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
1651)  which  would  begin  a  coordinated 
Federal  response  to  this  insidious 
problem,  and  provide  the  groundwork 
for  State,  local,  and  private  resources 
to  develop  the  capacity  to  deal,  in  a 
positive  and  safe  manner  with  victims 
of  domestic  violence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  express  to 
Mr.  Schweiker  their  displeasure  with 
this  shortsighted  appointment,  and  to 
give  this  administration  a  message 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  a  return  to 
the  days  when  violence  was  a  "private 
affair."* 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  arti- 
cle recently  published  in  the  Journal 
newspapers  of  northern  Virginia  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  whether  to  use 
Dulles  International  Airport  or  Na- 
tional Airport. 

As  reported  by  the  Journal,  "A 
whopping  69  percent  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia residents  would  prefer  to  use 
Dulles  International  Airport  rather 
than  close-in  National  Airport,  if  the 
same  flights  were  available  at  each  fa- 
cility." 

Since  most  airlines  claim  that  by 
changing  flights  from  National  Air- 
port to  Dulles  would  displease  custom- 
ers, I  find  the  Journal  report  extraor- 
dinarly  enlightening  and  I  would  like 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Fairfax  Journal,  Feb.  8.  1982] 

Northern  Virginians  Favor  Dulles,  2  to  1 

(By  Tom  Wuriu) 

A  whopping  69  percent  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia residents  would  prefer  to  use  Dulles 
International  Airport  rather  than  close-in 
National  Airport,  if  the  same  flights  were 
available  at  each  facility. 

That's  the  startling  result  of  a  poll  by 
telephone  completed  late  last  week. 

77ie  Journal  phoned  350  residents  of  Fair- 
fax and  Arlington  counties,  Alexandria. 
Falls  Church,  Fairfax  City,  Vienna.  Burke. 
Hemdon.  Reston,  Clifton  and  Fort  Belvoir. 

Major  airlines  have  long  maintained  they 
would  gladly  shift  flights  from  seriously 
over-crowded  National  if  the  public  would 
use  Dulles.  In  the  past,  they  maintain,  few 
travelers  wanted  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
Fairfax  County  terminal. 

The  results  of  The  Journal  poll  appear  to 
cast  doubt  on  that  conclusion— at  least  inso- 
far as  it  concerns  the  million  people  living 
in  Northern  Virginia. 

Those  called  were  asked: 

If  it  were  possible  to  take  the  same  flights 
from  both  Dulles  and  National  airports, 
which  terminal  would  you  use? 


POLL  RESULTS 


AiBorl 

Total 

percent 

Dulles 

241 

109 

69 

Nitnnal 

31 

The  most  surprising  result  of  TTie  Journal 
poll  was  the  fact  that  citizens  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  Northern  Virginia  area  said 
they  would  be  willing  to  use  Dulles  if  more 
flights  were  available  there. 

It  was  expected  that  respondents  in  west- 
em  and  northern  Fairfax  County  would 
vote  for  Dulles,  but  so  did  people  living  in 
Falls  Church  and  Arlington. 

In  only  two  areas,  Alexandria  and  Mount 
Vernon-Lee,  did  the  poll  show  a  definite 
preference  for  National. 

The  polling  was  completed  in  one  evening, 
with  respondents  asked  which  airport  they 
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would  use  if  flight  availability  were  the 
same. 

They  also  were  asked  where  they  lived. 

The  random  sampling  was  sufficient  to 
insure  accuracy  within  a  five  percent  plus  or 
minus  range. 

Carrington  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
Dulles  Policy  Task  Force,  termed  the  poll 
results  "of  great  interest. " 

The  information  will  be  passed  on  to  air- 
lines on  Feb.  16,  Williams  said,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial  carriers  meet 
to  consider  possible  shifts  of  business  from 
National  to  Dulles. 

That  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  will  include  offi- 
cials from  various  area  groups  fighting  to 
boost  flights  at  Dulles. 

Even  if  the  airlines  are  able  to  work  out  a 
plan  to  shift  some  traffic  to  DuUes.they  still 
must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  The  CAB  has  approved  the 
Feb.  16  session.* 


EMELYN  K.  JEWETT: 
"HUMANITARIAN  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  24,  1982,  Emelyn  Jewett  will 
be  honored  as  the  "Humanitarian  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Easter  Seal  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  of 
Alameda  County. 

Mrs.  Jewett  has  had  and  certainly 
continues  to  have  a  full  and  rewarding 
life  of  community  and  civil  activities. 
She  is  presently  treasurer  of  the  Oak- 
land Economic  Development  Council; 
director  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce— the  first  woman  elected  to 
that  position;  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Peralta  Hospital; 
community  adviser  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Oakland/Easy  Bay;  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Oakland  City 
Center  Hotel  Co..  Inc.;  director  of  the 
Marcus  Foster  Education  Institute;  di- 
rector of  the  Oakland  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau;  and  trustee  of  the 
East  Oakland  Youth  Development 
Center  Foundation.  Previously  she  has 
served  as  trustee  of  the  University  of 
California  Alumnae  Foundation,  trust- 
ee of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  University, 
and  trustee  of  the  Oakland  Zoological 
Society. 

This,  however,  does  not  include  her 
strictly  volunteer  experiences.  She  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Junior  League 
of  Oakland/Easy  Bay  since  1950  while 
she  served  as  president  and  treasurer 
and  also  chairman  of  the  Junior 
League  Shop.  She  has  also  served  as 
director  of  the  Oakland  Museum  Asso- 
ciation and  chainhan  of  their  White 
Elephant  Sale;  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Easter  Seal  Society  from 
1960  to  1962;  and  on  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  Holy  Names  College. 

Emelyn  Jewett  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  William  F.  Knowland,  editor 
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and  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
and  Helen  Herrick  Knowland.  She  at- 
tended the  University  of  California,  at 
Berkeley,  majoring  in  economics  and 
political  science.  As  well  as  being  a 
wife  and  mother  for  over  30  years,  she 
became  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.  in  1950  before 
becoming  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  from  March  1974  to  1977 
when  the  company  was  sold.  Since 
1977  she  has  been  senior  vice  president 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Inc.,  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  community  rela- 
tions emphasizing  Oakland's  economic 
development.  During  this  time  she  has 
also  been  a  director  of  the  Clorex  Co., 
the  Kaiser  Cement  Co.,  and  EUBCO, 
Inc. 

I  congratulate  Emelyn  Jewett  as  she 
receives  this  award.* 
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DR.  JOHN  B.  COLEMAN-FRIEND 
TO  EDUCATION 


FINANCIAL      REPORT      OF      THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  TEXTILE 

CAUCUS  QUARTERLY  STATE- 
MENT OF  EXPENSES  AND 
FUND  BALANCE 


HON.  KEN  HOLLAND 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman,  vice  chairman  and  secre- 
tary/treasurer of  the  Congressional 
Textile  Caucus  have  approved  the 
quarterly  financial  statement  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1981.  I 
am  herewith  submitting  the  statement 
for  insertion  into  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  review  it. 
The  statement  follows: 

Congressional  Textile  Caucus 

Financial  report  of  the  congressional  textile 
caucus  quarterly  report  of  expenses  and 
fund  balance 

(For  the  period  ending  Dec.  31, 1981) 
Expenditures: 

Telephone $287.29 

Office  supplies 54.93 

Typewriter 368.00 

Copy  machine 87.00 

Postage 43.60 

Subscriptions 172.70 

Office  equipment 243.75 

Miscellaneous 520.00 

Total  expenditures 1,777.27 

Fund  balance: 

Fund   balance   on  Sept.   30, 

1981 12,962.39 

Deposited  this  quarter 500.00 

Interest  on  account 841.92 

Total 14,115.68 

Less  expenditures 1.777.27 

Balance— Dec.  31.  1981 12,527.04« 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 


OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  educa- 
tion has  done  a  lot  for  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans. For  my  friend  and  constituent. 
Dr.  John  B.  Coleman,  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  education  has  pro- 
pelled him  through  a  medical  degree 
and  successful  ventures  in  the  business 
world.  It  helped  him  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  that  surrounded  him  as  a 
black  man  in  the  white-dominated 
community  where  he  was  raised  and 
the  prejudice  that  permeated  the 
walls  of  the  medical  schools  to  which 
he  first  applied. 

Dr.  Coleman  never  forgot  the  leg  up 
that  his  education  gave  him.  It  would 
be  an  easy  thing  to  do— a  responsibil- 
ity that  so  many  others  shirk.  But  Dr. 
Coleman  is  not  like  so  many  others.  In 
addition  to  making  his  education  work 
for  himself  he  has  put  it  to  work  for 
others.  He  is  a  regent  on  the  board  of 
Texas  A&M  University  systems  and  a 
former  regent  of  Texas  Southern  Uni- 
versity. He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  (UNCP)  in 
Houston,  a  member  of  the  President's 
CouncU  of  the  UNCP  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  Governor's  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Resources.  These  kinds  of  dona- 
tions of  time  and  effort  prompted  the 
Pisk  University  Alumni  to  host  a  ban- 
quet last  May  in  honor  of  Dr.  Cole- 
man. Characteristically,  the  proceeds 
from  the  event  went  to  UNCP. 

Yet  I  know  Dr.  Coleman  as  more 
than  an  education  activist.  He  is  a 
friend  and  a  trusted  adviser.  I  think  of 
his  stability,  perseverance  and  quiet 
dignity— qualities  he  subtly  uses  to  ex- 
ercise his  influence  toward  the  better- 
ment of  his  community. 

It  is  for  all  those  reasons  that  I  rec- 
ommend to  you  the  following  article 
on  Dr.  Coleman  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle's  Texas  Magazine: 

Dr.  John  B.  Coleman— He  Prescribes  Edu- 
cation AS  a  Cure  for  Many  of  Society's 
Ills 

(By  Stan  Redding) 

Looking  north  from  his  offices  on  Ale- 
meda,  the  view  is  dominated  by  Houston's 
downtown  skyline,  constantly  changing  as 
new  skyscrapers  seek  the  clouds  and  obscure 
the  city's  older  buildings. 

There  is  a  symbolism  in  the  shifting  sky- 
line for  John  B.  Coleman,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. Some  of  the  hands  which  drew  the 
plans  for  the  lofty  edifices  were  black,  like 
his.  Some  of  the  engineers  who  are  taking 
the  great  towers  skyward  are  black,  like 
him. 

"You  know.  Prairie  View  A&M  graduates 
more  black  engineers  than  any  other  school 
in  this  country,"  mused  Dr.  Coleman.  ■Yet. 
when  I  came  out  of  high  school,  I  didn't 
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know  there  were  different  kinds  of  engi- 
neers. I  thought  an  engineer  ran  the  train." 

Coleman,  if  he  is  a  black  militant,  is  a 
quiet  one,  given  to  positive  action  rather 
than  impassioned  rhetoric.  Black,  unless  put 
into  focus  with  a  particular  project,  is  no 
longer  a  color  that  dominate..'  his  life.  When 
he  thinks  black,  Coleman  thinks  of  it  in 
terms  of  education. 

And  when  one  of  the  thousands  across  the 
nation  who  know  him  think  of  Coleman,  it 
is  usually  in  terms  of  education.  If  John 
Coleman,  physician,  could  write  a  prescrip- 
tion for  many  of  the  world's  ills,  a  pharma- 
cist would  fill  it  with  education. 

For  in  many  ways,  Coleman  is  as  much  an 
educator  as  he  la  a  doctor  of  medicine.  He  is 
a  regent  on  the  board  of  Texas  AdcM  Uni- 
versity Systems — which  includes  Prairie 
View.  Tarleton  State  College,  the  Moody 
College  of  Marine  Sciences  and  Texas  A&M 
at  Texarkana— and  Huston-Tillotson  Col- 
lege in  Austin.  He  is  a  former  regent  of 
Texas  Southern  University  here,  chairman 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  here,  a 
member  of  the  President's  Council  of  the 
UNCF,  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Office  of  Education  Resources  and  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hous- 
ton Independent  School  District  and  a 
dosen  other  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

"I  don't  think  education  Is  the  answer  to 
all  problems,  of  course,  but  it  certainly 
helps,"  said  Coleman.  "There  are,  for  in- 
stance, fewer  criminals  among  educated 
groups  than  there  are  among  uneducated 
groups." 

He  suggests  that  petty  crime  is  rooted 
mainly  in  the  uneducated  segments  of  socie- 
ty. "It  has  gotten  to  be  a  way  of  life  with 
some  people,  who  are  underpaid  and  don't 
have  adequate  resources  to  take  care  of 
their  families,  to  engage  in  petty  criminal 
activities,"  said  Coleman.  "It  may  be  Just 
taking  a  ham  from  the  kitchen  where  they 
work,  or  cheating  on  their  income  tax  or 
whatever,  but  they  feel  they  need  extra 
money,  and  such  crimes  are  going  to  in- 
crease unless  stopgap  measures  are  found." 

Coleman  is  handsome  and  articulate,  and 
today  he's  a  man  on  top  of  the  mountain. 
His  spacious  offices  reflect  his  success  as  an 
obstetrician  and  gynecologist,  and  the  grace- 
ful building  containing  the  offices  reflects 
his  business  acmnen.  He  is  the  majority 
owner  of  the  building.  He  is  also  the  owner 
of  Radio  Station  KCOH,  Cullen  Women's 
Center  and  various  other  non-medical  enter- 
prises. He  is  a  member  of  24  city,  county, 
state  and  national  boards,  most  of  them 
dealing  with  education  or  medicine,  and  the 
professional  and  civic  honors  and  awards  be- 
stowed on  him  by  commimity,  state  and 
nation  are  too  numerous  to  cite. 

Coleman's  Algerish  success  story  epito- 
mizes the  theme  song  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  We  Shall 
Overcome.  For  if  his  branches  now  spread 
wide  in  the  sun,  his  roots  are  In  the  dark 
soil  of  the  ghetto.  Beneath  the  polished 
mien,  John  Coleman  is  a  scarred  veteran  of 
racial  wars,  a  victim  of  prejudices  that  laws 
and  changing  mores  have  yet  to  erase  en- 
tirely and  probably  won't. 

He  talks  easily,  and  without  rancor  or  bit- 
terness, of  his  chUdhood  in  a  society  where 
blacks  were  segregated  and  of  his  struggles 
to  succeed  in  a  field  which  blacks  were  dis- 
couraged from  entering.  There  is  no  malice 
in  the  man.  In  panning  the  streams  of  the 
past,  Coleman  always  manages  to  find  a 
nugget  of  good. 

He  took  his  bachelor  of  science  from  Pisk 
University  In  Nashville  and  his  M.D.  degree 
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from  the  Howard  University  School  of  Med- 
icine in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  chose  medicine  as  a  career  while  still  a 
child,  after  meeting  one  of  Houston's  few 
black  physicians.  In  the  1940's  there  were 
only  10  black  doctors  in  the  city,  all  serving 
the  black  conununity.  "Doctors  were  our 
greatest  role  models  in  those  days,"  Cole- 
man recalled.  "Of  course,  we  didn't  have  too 
many  professional  opportunities  other  than 
being  a  teacher,  preacher  or  a  doctor.  There 
were  a  few  black  lawyers,  but  I  don't  know 
how  successful  they  were.  However,  I  never 
considered  anything  but  medicine.  When  I 
was  a  little  kid,  my  mother  would  buy  me 
toy  medical  kits,  and  they  were  my  favorite 
toys." 

He  is  the  middle  child  of  the  eight  chil- 
dren of  W.  S.  and  Clara  Coleman.  Coleman 
was  a  delivery-truck  driver  and  part-time 
real  estate  salesman.  Mrs.  Coleman  was  a 
hairdresser.  Although  neither  had  graduat- 
ed from  high  school,  they  were  determined 
that  all  eight  of  their  children  would  have 
college  educations,  and  they  did. 

"My  father  died  when  I  was  16,"  Coleman 
said.  'But  my  mother  carried  on.  She  still 
lives  in  the  same  house  on  McGowan  where 
I  was  bom  and  reared." 

As  a  boy,  Coleman  worked  as  a  porter  and 
Chronicle  carrier.  He  remembers  the  fears  a 
black  child  had  growing  up  a  white-domi- 
nated, prejudiced  community.  "As  a  black 
child  growing  up  in  Houston,  you  were 
afraid  of  anyone  who  had  authority,  even  to 
the  extent  that  when  a  policeman  came  into 
your  R.^ighborhood,  you'd  run.  We  would 
run  even  if  we  were  Just  playing  an  innocent 
game  of  baseball,  because  in  those  days  the 
police  would  whip  you  and  harass  you  even 
when  you  weren't  doing  anything  wrong.  Of 
course,  we  were  taught  to  respect  the  police, 
never  to  talk  back  to  them  and  never  to  be 
uppity.  That's  the  way  we  survived.  I  grew 
up  under  that  kind  of  prejudice  and  fear, 
and  I  guess  it  held  me  In  pretty  good  stead, 
for  a  niunber  of  people  I  knew  then  didn't 
live  at  all.  They  were  killed.  Others  were 
put  in  Jail  for  things  they  didn't  do." 

A  sign  of  change:  in  1978  Coleman  won 
the  Texas  Peace  Officers  Association  Award 
for  his  support  of  police  community  pro- 
grams. 

He  graduated  from  Jack  Yates  High 
School  as  an  honor  student,  but  when  he 
started  looking  for  a  medical  college,  he 
again  encountered  the  barriers  of  prejudice. 
"I  had  the  aspirations  of  going  to  Baylor  or 
the  University  of  Texas,"  Coleman  said. 
"But  those  schools  weren't  admitting  black 
medical  students.  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  have  gone  to  UT  or  Baylor,  be- 
cause I  would  have  spent  much  less  time 
away  from  home  and  my  family,  it  would 
have  cost  me  less,  and  it  would  have  been 
easier  for  me  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
environment  in  which  I  was  going  to  prac- 
tice. 

'"But  I  couldn't  get  a  medical  education  in 
Texas,  simply  because  there  were  no  provi- 
sions for  blacks.  I  had  to  travel  all  the  way 
to  Washington,  D.C,  to  go  to  school.  How- 
ever, the  State  of  Texas  was  kind  enough  to 
pay  my  tuition  above  the  cost  had  I  had 
stayed  here." 

During  the  c<jmmers  and  school  breaks,  he 
would  return  to  Houston  to  work  In  River- 
side General  Hospital  which,  along  with  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  were  the  only  black 
hospitals  here. 

He  remembers  the  trips  because  the  civil 
rights  movement  was  not  even  a  groiind- 
swell  at  the  time,  and  his  Journey  crossed 
the  deep  South.  "I  drove  to  and  from  Hous- 
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ton."  said  Coleman.  "But  I  couldn't  Just 
drive  until  I  got  tired  and  check  into  a  motel 
to  sleep.  I  had  to  drive  all  night  long,  to  Me- 
ridian, Miss.,  where  they  had  a  black  motel, 
or  to  St.  Louis,  where  there  was  a  black 
hotel.  As  a  result.  I  often  slept  on  the  side 
of  the  road." 

Prejudice  against  blacks  was  as  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  medical  profession  as  in 
other  social  strata,  Coleman  learned  while  a 
medical  student.  He  was  the  first  black  to 
train  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  Even 
fellow  students  from  the  South  criticized 
his  decision  to  return  to  Houston  to  prac- 
tice. "They  contended  I  wouldn't  get  ade- 
quate hospital  privileges,  and  when  you  spe- 
cialize as  I  did,  you  have  to  have  a  hospital." 
said  Coleman. 

"None  of  the  men  I  knew  were  attracted 
to  Texas  because  there  were  no  hospital  fa- 
cilities for  black  doctors.  So  many  oi  the 
guys  who  left  here  to  become  doctors  chose 
to  practice  in  New  York.  California  or  De- 
troit." 

Coleman  interned  and  took  his  residency 
training  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Hospi- 
tal before  returning  here  in  1982.  He  found 
himself  barred  from  all  Houston  hospitals 
except  Riverside  General.  St.  Elizabeth's 
and  Ben  Taub— ""Black  doctors  couldn't  join 
the  Harris  County  Medical  Society,  which 
was  a  prerequisite  for  gaining  hospital  privi- 
leges." He  worked  mainly  in  Riverside  Gen- 
eral, rising  to  become  chief  of  staff  of  the 
hospital,  and  is  still  associated  with  it. 

Today  he  is  a  member  of  not  only  the 
HCMS  but  the  Houston  Medical  Forum  and 
the  Texas,  National  and  American  Medical 
Associations  and  practices  in  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital.  While  he  came  back  to  Houston  to 
minister  largely  to  the  black  community, 
Coleman  has  a  number  of  whites  as  well  as 
other  ethnic  minority  u^embers  among  his 
patients. 

Despite  his  affluence  and  influence,  Cole- 
man does  not  see  himself  as  a  self-made  suc- 
cess. Many  people,  his  parents  foremost, 
helped  shape  his  life,  he  said.  He  crediU  a 
core  of  determined,  dedicated  ministers, 
educators  and  other  leaders  of  Houston's 
black  community  as  his  guides  and  mentors 
during  his  formative  years.  "Otherwise,  I 
might  Just  have  easily  ended  up  in  prison, " 
he  said. 

"The  educators  were  great.  They  inspired 
young  blacks  to  keep  trying,  to  prepare  our- 
selves so  we  would  have  a  better  way  of  life. 
We  called  our  principals  Professor,"  and  our 
teachers  became  our  role  models.  Of  course, 
we  didn't  always  understand  what  they  were 
doing  for  us.  I  had  one  physics  teacher  who 
constantly  chastised  me.  even  if  I  was  just 
standing  talking  to  another  student,  for 
wasting  my  time,  I  felt  he  was  picking  on 
me. 

"Only  after  I  went  to  Pisk,  became  the 
highest  ranking  student  in  my  class  and 
won  a  scholarship,  did  I  realize  he'd  been 
preparing  me  for  the  days  ahead.  Because  I 
went  there  frightened.  I'd  been  told  that 
blacks  in  Houston  didn't  have  the  college 
preparatory  education  afforded  blacks  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York  and  other 
places,  and  Fisk  had  students  from  all  over 
the  world.  I  was  afraid  I  wouldn't  be  admit- 
ted. 

"Actually,  as  I  learned,  Houston  blacks  re- 
ceived better  educations  in  high  school  than 
blacks  in  other  large  cities.  But  the  rumor 
at  the  time  held  that  Southern  blacks  were 
inferior  to  Northern  blacks,  even  Western 
blacks,  and  if  you  were  from  the  South,  you 
were  the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole,  even 
among  the  black  community. 
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"But  I  was  successful  at  Fisk  because  my 
high  school  teachers  cared  and  because  they 
wanted  to  make  sure  I  realized  my  poten- 
tial."' 

He  was  one  of  the  quiet  black  leaders, 
after  he  returned  here,  who  did  the  most  to 
change  the  status  of  Houston  blacks,  open- 
ing up  hotels,  restaurants  and  theaters  to 
blacks  and  otherwise  tearing  down  rsicial 
barriers.  He  turned  his  energies  and  efforts 
to  educational  projects  about  the  same  time. 
"I  was  involved  in  a  number  of  things 
shortly  after  I  returned,  activist  and  social 
organizations."  said  Coleman.  "But  I  wasn't 
sure,  after  evaluating  the  time,  energy  and 
money  spent,  of  the  value  of  the  things  we 
were  doing.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  we 
weren't  doing  what  we  were  capable  of 
doing.  I  decided  to  devote  my  time  to  some- 
thing where  I  would  know  my  efforts  were 
worthwhile  and  my  money  was  well  spent, 
and  I  became  involved  in  education." 

He  is  satisfied  with  the  progress  blacks 
have  made  here  in  the  past  15  years  but 
feels  there  is  much  still  to  be  accomplished. 
"The  basic  improvement  I  have  seen  is  the 
number  of  blacks  and  other  underprivileged 
people,  for  that  matter,  who  are  now  avail- 
ing themselves  of  an  education,"  he  said, 
"and  I've  seen  an  improvement  in  the 
number  of  people,  black  and  white,  who  are 
willing  to  give  these  youngsters  a  chance. 
However,  far  too  few  fall  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory. 

"But  the  number  of  black  youngsters 
graduating  from  high  school  and  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  iife  has  definitely 
increased. 

"Similarly.  I  see  black  people  making  a 
meaningful  impact  in  all  phases  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum,  and  1  feel  because  of  this, 
people  in  all  segments  of  the  community- 
black,  brown  or  white— are  getting  a  bigger 
slice  of  the  pie." 

While  civil  rights  laws  and  a  shifting  of 
public  attitudes  toward  tolerance  are  major 
factors  in  achieving  more  equal  status  for 
blacks,  interartinn  of  the  races  has  had  a 
positive  effect,  said  Coleman.  "I  think  that 
people  getting  to  know  one  another  is  what 
it's  all  about.  That's  the  first  step  in  solving 
their  problems,  better  understanding  both 
their  differences  and  their  similarities. 
Whites  forget  they're  whites,  and  blacks 
forget  they're  blacks,  and  instead  they  con- 
centrate on  the  goals  they  both  want  to 
achieve.  You  see  it  regularly  in  the  job 
market  now.  Blacks  and  whites  get  to  know 
each  other  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  and  they 
become  friends  forever." 

Thursday  in  the  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel  a 
SlOO-a-plate  dinner,  staged  by  the  Pisk  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Club  here,  will  honor  Dr. 
Coleman,  proceeds  going  to  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

In  an  age  of  equal  opportunity,  Negro  col- 
leges would  seem  to  be  an  anomaly.  There 
will  come  a  time  in  the  distant  future,  Cole- 
man feels,  when  black  colleges  will  cease  to 
be  as  such  and  simply  exist  as  universities. 

"It  has  been  said  for  years  that  we  want 
integration  (of  schools),  and  this  is  true,  but 
we  also  want  options,  and  we  don't  want 
total  obliteration."  said  Coleman.  "I  feel  my 
children  were  better  off  going  to  a  black  col- 
lege initially.  becaus»  they  received  the  psy- 
chological nurturing  that  they  would  not 
have  gotten  in  a  larger  school  where  they 
were  Just  a  number,  a  textbook  and  an  as- 
signment. 

'"Right  now,  over  75  percent  of  our  M.D.s, 
over  50  percent  of  our  Ph.D.s  and  over  50 
percent  of  our  elected  black  officials  came 
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from  these  small  colleges.  They  went  to  a 
major  college  afterward  but  went  first  to  a 
black  college.  Many  of  us  needed  the  transi- 
tional period,  the  psychological  nuturing. 
that  a  black  college  afforded  before  we  en- 
tered the  mainstream. 

"There  will  always  be  a  need  for  colleges 
where  people  find  themselves  more  comfort- 
able with  their  surroundings  than  they 
would  in  others.  No  matter  how  we'd  like  it 
to  be.  that's  the  way  it  is,  I  hope  the  day 
will  come  when  we  have  just  one  school,  but 
it's  not  here  yet." 

He  still  has  fears.  "I  fear  that  the  strides 
we  have  made  may  be  eroded  with  the  econ- 
omy as  it  stands  today,"  he  said.  "I  fear  that 
those  people  (politicians)  who  were  the 
losers,  as  it  were,  will  turn  to  attempting  to 
persecute,  harass  and  intimidate  the 
weakest  among  us,  which  are  usually  the 
minorities.  You  can  see  a  trend  toward  con- 
servatism, which  isn't  all  bad,  but  along 
with  that  goes  a  right-wing  element  who  are 
haters  as  opposed  to  the  good,  decent  people 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  in  the  past 
10  years.  I  really  fear  the  recurrence  of 
haters  in  our  community. 

"I  feel  if  the  decent  people  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  strides  we  have  made 
remain  silent,  this  trend  will  continue.  I 
think  it  can  be  headed  off,  but  only  if  the 
people  who  believe  in  what  is  right  and 
decent  will  step  forward  and  let  the  haters 
know  that  the  decent  segment  of  society 
doesn't  like  it  and  won't  let  it  happen." 

There  are  many  thousands  of  John  Cole- 
man's friends  who  say  they  won't  let  that 
happen  here.  The  people  behind  the  dinner 
honoring  him  say  that  he  has  built  too 
much  that's  good  for  it  to  be  torn  down. 

Willie  Alexander,  a  Houston  insurance- 
man  and  former  star  football  player  with 
the  professional  Houston  Oilers,  summed  up 
John  Coleman: 

""He"s  an  inspiration  to  all  mankind."* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DUNCAN  J. 
SINCLAIR,  JR. 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESDrTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  January  1,  1982,  copy  of  the  Laur- 
inburg  Exchange  in  Laurinburg,  N.C. 

Duncan  Sinclair  has  not  only  been  a 
good  friend  to  me  but  also  to  the 
many  people  he  has  served  so  unself- 
ishly in  Scotland  County.  Through  his 
charitable  work  in  the  county,  he  has 
given  hope  and  meaning  to  the  life  of 
many  people.  His  dedicated  efforts 
through  his  service  on  the  Scotland 
Memorial  Hospital  Board  of  Trustees 
has  brought  Scotland  County  the  best 
in  medical  facilities  and  personnel. 

He  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  to  the  youth  in  his  area  which  is 
exemplified  through  his  work  with 
Boy  Scouts. 

Dune  is  a  man  of  great  compassion 
and  integrity.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to 
me  to  know  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  time  for  others  and 
expect  absolutely  nothing  in  return. 


The  article  follows: 
To  Sinclair,  Giving  Is  Better  Than 
Receiving 

When  the  Scotland  Memorial  Hospital 
Board  of  Trustees  honored  their  chairman. 
Duncan  J.  Sinclair,  Jr..  by  naming  the 
dining  room  of  the  new  hospital  the  Sinclair 
Dining  Room  last  March,  Sinclair  responded 
with  complete  surprise. 

Sinclair's  reaction  indicated  the  lack  of 
importance  that  he  attaches  to  personal  rec- 
ognition for  himself.  For  Sinclair,  giving  has 
always  been  more  important  than  getting. 

"I'm  probably  not  deserving,  but  I  appre- 
ciate the  honor."  Sinclair  said  as  plans  were 
announced  that  a  permanent  plaque  bearing 
his  name  would  be  erected  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  new  hospital  now  under  con- 
struction. 

"Others  have  done  more  than  I  have,"  he 
added. 

Sinclair's  years  of  service  In  various  areas 
of  community  life  have  been  influenced  by 
the  ""others"  he  spoke  of  that  evening. 

"This  county  has  always  been  very  giving 
and  considerate  of  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. It's  people  like  Edwin  Morgan  and  his 
son  Jimmy,  O.  L.  Moore  and  Halbert  Jones 
that  have  influenced  me,"  Sinclair  reflected 
during  a  recent  interview  at  Sinclair  Lumber 
Co. 

"I  grew  up  here  and  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  these  men,"  Sinclair  said,  typically 
giving  credit  for  his  generosity  and  loyalty 
to  the  example  of  other  community  leaders. 

"This  community  has  been  generous  to 
me  In  a  lot  of  ways,  and  through  the  eyes  of 
those  older  than  myself  and  those  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  respect  for,  I  saw  the  benefits  of 
their  wisdom  and  tried  to  help  in  a  lesser 
way  than  they  did.  I  got  the  feeling  that 
there  were  needs  to  be  met  and  that  I 
should  help. " 

coiofxmmr  service 
Sinclair  has  served  for  21  years  on  the 
hospital's  board  of  trustees.  He  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board  for  the  past  three 
years,  during  a  most  demanding  period  of 
planning  for  the  new  facility. 

He  has  provided  "ouUtanding  leadership 
marked  by  an  extraordinary  commitment  of 
time  and  energy,  and  an  unusual  degree  of 
wisdom  and  foresight",  according  to  a  reso- 
lution established  by  the  hospital  board. 

Robert  R.  Martin,  in  his  15th  year  as  hos- 
pital administrator,  said  Sinclair  has  shown 
"a  strong  and  unique  leadership  style  with 
demands  for  high  performance  and  positive 
results.  He  is  a  tough  taskmaster,  yet  is  fair 
and  supportive  in  his  actions. " 

Martin  added,  "His  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  the  community  and  hospital  are 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  many  long 
hours  he  has  devoted  to  assessing  needs, 
evaluating  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
hospital  operations  and  planning  for  new 
and  improved  hospital  facilities  and  serv- 
ices." 

Scotland  Memorial  Hospital  is  one  of 
many  phases  of  community  life  to  which 
Duncan  Sinclair  has  contributed  through 
his  leadership,  time  and  financial  support. 

Boy  Scouting  is  another  major  interest  of 
Sinclair,  a  resident  of  Azure  Court.  He 
became  involved  in  the  Boy  Scout  program 
about  12  years  ago  by  assisting  the  scout- 
master with  his  son's  troop. 

He  is  serving  his  second  year  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  administration  for  the  Cape  Pear 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  has 
served  on  the  board  for  eight  years.  In  1979, 
Sinclair  was  given  the  Silver  Beaver  award 
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for  ouUtanding  volunteer  service.  The 
Silver  Beaver  award  is  the  highest  honor 
given  to  a  volunteer  by  the  council. 

Sinclair  sees  the  Boy  Scout  program  as  "a 
movement  worthwhile  for  the  youth  ...  an 
Improvement  for  the  nation  of  tomorrow. 
It's  one  of  the  better  things  a  person  can  be 
involved  in." 

Sinclair's  major  interest  being  politics,  he 
served  as  a  Laurlnburg  city  councilman  for 
almost  20  years  and  played  a  significant  role 
In  the  esUblishment  of  a  strong  city  manag- 
er-council type  government. 

In  1974,  he  was  appointed  to  the  local  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  board  of  direc- 
tors and  served  diligently  untU  1980.  Upon 
his  retirement,  he  was  honored  by  the  DSS 
board  for  his  leadership  contributions. 

He  has  also  been  involved  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  activities  through  the  years, 
has  served  on  the  Laurinburg-Maxton  Air- 
port Commission,  and  is  a  deacon  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church. 

His  friends  and  associates  describe  Sin- 
clair as  one  who  wants  to  receive  very  little 
credit  for  his  deeds  of  goodwill  In  the  com- 
munity. In  fact,  it  has  been  downright  em- 
barrassing to  him  to  receive  such  recogni- 
tion for  his  contributions,  some  say. 

Jim  Milligan.  publisher  of  The  Laurinburg 
Exchange,  has  served  with  Sinclair  in 
phases  of  Chamber  work,  on  the  airport 
commission  and  on  the  hospital  board. 

"He  is  one  of  the  most  unassuming  indi- 
viduals who  works  for  his  community  that 
you  will  ever  find.  What  it  does  for  him 
always  comes  last,"  MUllgan  said,  "He  is 
more  concerned  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity than  for  what  it  will  do  for  him." 

CIVIC  MIHDED  FAMILY 

Sinclair's  spirit  of  giving  was  instilled  in 
him  during  childhood.  He  was  one  of  two 
children  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  J. 
Sinclair  in  the  year  1926.  His  father,  in  part- 
nership with  R.  L.  McLeod  of  Maxton  in  the 
lumber  business,  was  active  in  community 
life  and  served  as  mayor  of  Laurinburg  for 
12  years,  imtil  his  death  in  1947. 

Sinclair  described  his  father  as  "generous, 
community  minded  and  a  good  church 
member."  He  credited  his  mother  with  "a 
good  business  head." 

One  of  his  first  tasks  after  his  father's 
death  and  as  a  young  businessman  was  rais- 
ing the  money  to  fulfill  a  financial  commit- 
ment his  father  had  made  to  the  hospital 
just  prior  to  his  death. 

AM  AVERAGE  STUDENT 

Sincltdr's  childhood  home  was  on  Caledo- 
nia Road  in  the  edge  of  the  lumkwr  yard 
where  he  build  tree  houses  and  "slept  out  a 
lot  at  night".  He  played  neighborhood 
sports  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  no 
worry  about  traffic  because  of  so  few  auto- 
mobiles, he  remembered. 

"We  built  tunnels  and  underground  hide- 
aways like  they  don't  have  today.  And  our 
biggest  excitement  was  going  to  a  western 
movie  for  10  cents  and  drinking  a  milkshake 
afterward." 

At  Laurinburg  schools,  he  was  "an  average 
student,"  the  quiet  type. 

"I  had  a  little  devil  in  me.  I  guess.  I  was  no 
saint.  I  didn't  carve  desks,  but  we  threw  a 
few  spitballs  and  put  sandspurs  in  the 
teachers'  desks,"  he  recalled.  "At  Hallow- 
een, we  took  chairs  off  people's  front  porch- 
es and  put  them  on  top  of  their  house." 

Sinclair  played  tackle  on  his  high  school 
football  team.  During  his  junior  year,  the 
team  won  the  state  championship  over  Mt. 
Airy.  His  favorite  subject  was  math,  and 
"one  of  my  better  teachers  was  Mrs.  Aileen 
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McGill."  who  taught  him  algebra  in  summer 
school. 

In  1944.  Sinclair  entered  Pishburne  Mili- 
tary Academy  In  Waynesboro,  Va..  and  later 
attended  Virginia  Military  Academy  in  Lex- 
ington, Va.  He  went  into  the  Army  in  1945. 
serving  a  year  in  Italy. 

He  returned  to  VMI  after  his  tour  of  duty, 
but  came  home  to  be  with  his  mother  fol- 
lowing his  father's  death.  He  attended  Pres- 
byterian Junior  College  for  a  year,  then  en- 
tered Wake  Forest  University  where  he 
earned  a  degree  in  business  and  minored  in 
history. 

He  became  president  of  Sinclair  Lumber 
Company,  which  his  mother  organized  in 
1948. 

In  June,  1954.  he  met  Marie  Blake,  a  Lum- 
berton  miss  who  was  teaching  fourth  grade 
at  Covington  Street  School.  They  were  mar- 
ried a  year  later. 

They  are  parents  of  four  sons— Jim  Sin- 
clair. Ill,  who  lives  In  Raleigh  but  will  join 
the  Sinclair  company  later  this  month;  Wil- 
liam, who  worlds  with  his  father  at  Sinclair 
Limiber;  David,  who  is  attending  Pembroke 
State  University;  and  John,  a  student  a 
Woodberry  Forest  Private  School  near 
Orange,  Va. 

Sinclair's  sense  of  community  responsibil- 
ity has  been  triggered  by  his  good  fortune,  a 
company  which  has  expanded  from  one  to 
seven  locations— Sinclair  Lumber,  Covington 
Supply  and  Economy  Building  Supply,  all  in 
Laurinburg:  Economy  Building  Supply  In 
Fayettevllle;  Sinclair  Lumber  Company  in 
Dillon;  Carolina  Standard  in  Rockingham: 
and  Scarborough  Building  Supply  in  Lum- 
berton.  He  also  owns  farm  land  in  Scotland 
and  Robeson  counties. 

When  aaked  about  his  secret  of  success. 
Sinclair  retp>onded.  "I  have  no  magic  formu- 
la I've  just  been  lucky  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

"I've  been  fortunate  in  having  good  help 
and  good  support  from  my  business  people." 

BASICALLY  A  FAMILY  MAN 

"My  wife  has  been  considerate  and  very 
patient,  but  she  would  probably  say  I  should 
have  been  home  more,"  he  said.  "You  can 
always  look  around  and  see  things  you 
would  have  done  differently.  I  have  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  community  activities  that  1 
thought  would  benefit  the  family  in  the 
long  run. 

"Basically,  I'm  the  family  type."  At  home, 
he  reads,  watches  the  news  on  television, 
sports  events,  and  enjoys  exercise. 

"There's  nothing  I  like  better  than  sitting 
down  to  a  coffee  table.  I  enjoy  people.  I  like 
to  be  with  interesting  people  and  involved  in 
discussion  of  issues. 

"I  have  gotten  a  lot  of  credit  for  more 
than  I've  done.  I've  just  listened  to  people 
who  spoke  of  things  that  needed  to  be  done. 

"In  the  first  place,  I'm  no  saint.  But  my 
philosophy  is  that  you  share  with  those  of 
lesser  means  through  charitable  organiza- 
tions. There  are  a  lot  of  good  things,  but 
you  can't  contribute  to  all  of  them."* 
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PHILADELPHIA  CITY  COUNCIL 
URGES  PRESIDENT  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN CURRENT  HOUSING  PRO- 
GRAM FUNDING 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  in  today's  Record,  a  copy  of 
Resolution  No.  666,  adopted  by  the 
Philadelphia  City  Council  on  January 
7,  requesting  that  the  President  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  maintain  our  Feder- 
al-assisted housing  programs  in  urban 
areas  at  current  levels.  I  think  the 
council's  resolution  is  particularly  fit- 
ting given  the  drastic  budget  reduc- 
tions proposed  for  our  housing  pro- 
grams by  the  President  yesterday,  in 
his  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  housing  situation 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  particular  the 
Second  Congressional  District  which  I 
represent,  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. Literally  thousands  of  poor  and 
low-income  Philadelphia  residents  are 
on  the  waiting  lists  for  public  housing. 
And  countless  numbers  of  families  are 
forced  to  reside  in  substandard  homes, 
for  lack  of  suitable  alternatives.  And 
given  this  administration's  proposed 
reduction  in  every  facet  of  our  assisted 
and  low-income  housing  programs,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  meet  this  problem  head  on, 
insuring  that  adequate  housing  funds 
and  opportunities  exist  for  our  less 
fortunate  citizens.  I  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Philadelphia  City  Council 
on  this  issue  and  urge  each  of  you  to 
consider  the  resolution  carefully. 
Resolution  No.  666 

Whereas,  The  policy  of  a  decent  home  in  a 
suitable  environment  is  still  federal  law; 
and. 

Whereas,  Thousands  of  poor  and  elderly 
Philadelphians  continue  to  live  in  substand- 
ard, crowded  housing  and/or  pay  an  unrea- 
sonably high  proportion  of  their  incomes 
for  housing;  and. 

Whereas,  Philadelphia  and  most  other 
areas  of  our  country  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  deal  effectively  with  problems  of 
poor  housing  and  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods; and. 

Whereas,  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  proposes  to  end  all  assisted  housing 
programs  (Section  8,  public  housing  and  202 
elderly  housing)  for  fiscal  1983  and  massive- 
ly reduce  programs  such  as  F.H.A.. 
G.N.M.A.  and  counseling;  and, 

Whereas,  Such  a  policy,  if  adopted,  would 
cause  massive  suffering  to  all  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,  but  especially  the  elderly,  mi- 
norities and  low-income  p>eople;  Now  there- 
fore: 

Resolved,  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  That  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  strongly  urges 
President  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  United 
States  Congress  not  to  reduce  these  desper- 
ately needed  programs  in  urban  areas. 

Further  Resolved,  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  That  a  copy  of  this 
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Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Philadelphia  delega- 
tion to  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  United  States  Senators 
representing  Pennsylvania.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lyze  its  impact  before  we  enact  it,  or 
else  we  are  falling  short  of  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  American  people.* 


OKLAHOMA'S  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


HOME  EQUITY  CONVERSION 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  had  to 
vote  today  on  legislation  to  provide 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  federally  funded  State  employ- 
ment services.  I  think  we  all  can  see 
the  fallacy  in  cutting  the  lone  Federal 
program  that  finds  jobs  when  our 
economy  is  sinking  deeper  into  a  reces- 
sion and  unemployment  is  rising.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  Oklahoma's  par- 
ticular experience  in  relation  to  this 
cut  to  drive  home  the  importance  of 
our  action. 

Oklahoma  presently  enjoys  one  of 
the  lowest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
country.  Its  economy  is  relatively 
healthy.  However,  beneath  the  surface 
is  an  active  State  employment  service 
that  helped  place  172,000  Oklaho- 
mans,  12.2  percent  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation, in  new  jobs  last  year.  It  has 
placed  over  10  percent  each  of  the 
past  20  years. 

When  the  effect  of  the  continuing 
appropriation  cut  reached  Oklahoma, 
the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security 
Commission  found  it  necessary  to  plan 
to  close  14  of  the  State's  44  field  of- 
fices and  to  terminate  322  of  the  agen- 
cy's 600  field  employees.  A  rural  State 
like  mine  depends  on  extensive  field 
networks  to  bring  services  to  the 
people,  and  the  closing  of  field  offices, 
in  some  instances,  stranded  significant 
numbers  of  citizens  50  or  more  miles 
from  the  nearest  office. 

Moreover,  small  businesses  in  some 
smaller  Oklahoma  commimities  rely 
heavily  on  the  employment  service  to 
assist  them,  and  losing  a  field  office 
could  severely  imdercut  the  small  busi- 
nesses as  well  as  the  overall  communi- 
ty. Oklahoma's  low  unemployment 
rate  obscures  the  fact  that  some  pock- 
ets of  relatively  high  unemployment 
exist— many  in  my  district— and  these 
areas  need  these  services. 

As  a  result,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
us  to  enact  an  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  to  forestall  these  conse- 
quences in  Oklahoma  and  similar  and 
worse  consequences  in  other  States. 

A  lesson  is  learned,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  reckless  and  irresponsible  budget 
cutting  that  I  expressed  concern  over 
last  year  has  come  home  to  haunt  us.  I 
reiterate  the  comments  I  made  then: 
We  have  to  carefully  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons  of  each  budget  cut  and  ana- 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1982 
•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  probably  few  statements  that  I 
could  make  with  which  every  Member 
of  this  Congress  would  agree.  I  am  cer- 
tain, however,  that  I  can  confidently 
say  that  each  and  every  one  of  us 
shares  a  deep  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  Nation's  elderly.  In 
my  own  State  of  Maine,  28  percent  of 
the  elderly  fall  below  the  poverty 
level.  Many  more  with  fixed  incomes 
are  experiencing  increasing  difficulty 
in  meeting  their  subsistence  needs  in- 
cluding health  care,  home  mainte- 
nance and  taxes  in  today's  world  of  in- 
flation and  increased  longevity. 

Seventy  percent  of  Maine's  elderly 
own  their  homes.  Ironically  while  in- 
flation makes  older  people  less  able  to 
meet  their  expenses  and  retain  upkeep 
of  their  homes,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
making  them  richer  by  boosting  the 
value  of  the  very  home  they  are 
having  trouble  supporting.  In  short, 
the  old  are  becoming  "asset  rich"  and 
"income  poor." 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  plans  are  un- 
derway for  an  innovative  program  to 
offer  alternatives  to  these  elderly,  in- 
cluding the  option  to  "cash-in"  the 
values  of  their  homes  while  retaining 
residency    and    receiving    income    to 
meet    expenses.    Another    alternative 
would  allow  large,  old  energy  ineffi- 
cient single-family  homes  to  be  ren- 
ovated   or   converted    into    group    or 
shared  homes  in  which  several  elderly 
would  come  together  and  share  skills 
and  resources.  This  home  equity  con- 
version program,  cosponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  Maine's  Elderly,  the  Maine 
State  Housing  Authority,  the  Maine 
Savings  Bank  and  the  University  of 
Maine  School  of  Law,  plans  to  offer 
home  equity  options  to  Maine's  elderly 
through  public  education,  counseling, 
training,  and  estate  planning  services. 
Importantly,    this   project   recognizes 
the  diversity  of  the  elderly  and  will 
make  available  a  range  of  conversion 
options    for    low    income    to    upper 
income,     urban     and     rural     elderly 
through   a  partnership  between   the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

I  am  very  excited  about  this  project. 
Further,  I  believe  that  what  is  being 
attempted  in  Maine  will  be  of  interest 
to  people  across  the  country.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  included  portions  of  the 
pregrant  application  drafted  by 
Maine's  Bureau  of  the  Elderly  into  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.  The  problems 
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faced  by  our  Nations  elderly  are  com- 
plex and  varied:  innovative  approaches 
on  the  State  and  local  level,  such  as 
Maine's  home  equity  conversion 
project,  deserve  our  support. 
A  Model  for  Innovative  Home  Equity  Con- 
version Through  Linkages  Between  the 
Private  and  Public  Sectoiis 
The  Bureau  of  Maine's  Elderly,  the  Maine 
SUte  Housing  Authority,  the  Maine  Savings 
Bank  and  the  University  of  Maine  School  of 
Law  are  cosponsoring  an  application  for  dis- 
cretionary funds  to  address  the  needs  of  el- 
derly homeowners  through  an  innovative 
home  equity  conversion  program. 

Home  equity  conversion  can  reduce  the 
need  for  social  services  and  help  mainUln 
dignity  and  independence.  However,  home 
equity  conversion  is  a  complex  concept  and 
tends  to  benefit  only  a  limited  group  of  el- 
derly. This  project  aims  to  develop  creative 
home  equity  conversion  plans  which  will, 
for  the  first  time,  assist  not  only  middle 
income  people  and  prevent  their  pauperiza- 
tion and  loss  of  independence  but  also  help 
elderly  in  greatest  social  or  economic  need 
who  are  the  priority  of  the  Older  American 
Act.  As  the  administration  and  Congress 
consider  different  approaches  to  Federal 
subsidization  of  housing,  SUtes  need  to  de- 
velop methods  to  create  housing  alterna- 
tives which  are  cost  effective  and  do  not 
rely  solely  on  Federal  programs.  We  propose 
a  feasibility  study  to  determine  ways  to 
maximize  privately  financed  home  equity 
conversion  programs  and  to  develop  two 
demonstration  projects  which  reduce  reli- 
ance on  Federal  dollars  by  packaging  group 
and  shared  homes  which  require,  at  best,  a 
minimal  Investment  of  tax  dollars. 

Priority  Area  6.2  of  the  DHHS  Discretion- 
ary Funds  Grant  Program  stresses  the  need 
for  improved  liaisons  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  in  the  delivery  of  human 
services  and  in  the  transition  from  reliance 
on  Federal  funding  to  alternative  sources. 
Home  equity  conversion  increases  elderly 
homeowners'  incomes  through  liquidation 
of  the  home  asset  rather  and  through  reli- 
ance on  public  subsidies.  This  project  will 
also  provide  financial  and  estate  planning 
services  through  the  private  sector.  Train- 
ing about  home  equity  conversion  will  be  of- 
fered to  service  provider-,,  volunteer  counsel- 
ors, estate  planners  and  potential  suppliers 
and  will  emphasize  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  counseling  time  to  the  elderly. 

C.  APPROACH 

Home  equity  conversion  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept. The  Home  Equity  Conversion  Project 
sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Aging  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  new 
ideas  and  developmenU  in  the  field.  The 
project's  goal  is  to  promote  a  variety  of 
home  equity  conversion  plans  through  re- 
search and  policy  recommendations. 
Through  its  efforts  a  property  tax  deferral 
bill  has  been  passed,  but  to  date  there  is  no 
specific  product.  However,  several  plans  are 
currently  being  developed  nationwide.  Pri- 
vate non-profit  agencies  in  Wisconsin  are 
making  deferred  payment  loans.  A  private 
realty  company  in  California  is  developing 
sale  leaseback  plans.  The  Buffalo  HELP 
program  encourages  non-profit  agencies  to 
purchase  remainder  interests  in  old  persons' 
homes  in  exchange  for  the  payment  of 
property  taxes,  major  repairs  and  a  lifetime 
annuity.  A  neighborhood  association  in  Mil- 
waukee is  attempting  to  conserve  local  hous- 
ing stock  through  a  reverse  mortgage/pur- 
chase option  instrument.  The  San  Francisco 
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Development  Fund  provides  referrals  for  ex- 
isting home  equity  conversion  plans— par- 
ticularly reverse  aiuiuity  mortgages— and 
also  conducts  outreach.  While  plans  spring 
up  across  the  country  one  |}oint  has  b«?come 
clear— home  equity  conversion  plans  are  as 
various  as  individual  needs  require  and 
should  be  individually  structured. 

In  Maine,  Deerlng  Savings  and  Loan  of 
Portland  offered  the  first  reverse  mortgage 
in  the  United  States  but  has  now  suspended 
this  lending  activity  due  to  high  interest 
rates  and  the  large  amount  of  counseling 
time  involved.  The  1980  Blaine  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  directed  the  Bureau  of 
Maine's  Elderly  and  the  Maine  State  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  conduct  a  study  concerning 
the  options  regarding  home  equity  conver- 
sion. The  1981  Blaine  House  Conference  on 
Aging  resolved  that  the  Maine  legislature 
create  a  property  tax  postponement  pro- 
gram by  1983. 

In  October,  1981,  the  Bureau  of  Maine's 
EHderly  and  the  Maine  State  Housing  Au- 
thority sent  an  informational  paper  and 
questioimaire  about  home  equity  conversion 
to  potential  suppliers  of  such  plans.  Re- 
spondents included  insurance  associations, 
area  agencies  on  aging,  housing  develop- 
ment corporations,  community  action  pro- 
grams, realtors,  housing  authorities,  banlc- 
ers,  credit  unions,  investment  advisory  serv- 
ices and  mortgage  companies.  The  overall 
response  rate  to  the  written  questionnaire 
was  32  percent.  91  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents felt  there  may  be  a  need  for  home 
equity  conversion  devices  in  Maine.  55  per- 
cent would  definitely  consider  participating 
in  home  equity  conversion  plans.  While  24 
percent  were  uncertain  about  and  21  per- 
cent would  not  consider  participating  in 
such  plans,  62  percent  of  the  respondents 
thought  a  survey  of  elderly  homeowner  in- 
terest might  increase  the  likelihood  of  their 
participation.  64  percent  said  the  State 
should  develop  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  distribute  to  suppliers  to 
inform  them  about  home  equity  conversion. 
85  percent  of  the  respondents  were  interest- 
ed in  learning  more  about  at  least  one  of  the 
home  equity  conversion  plans  described  in 
the  paper. 

Based  on  this  survey,  there  is  a  strong 
community  based  interest  in  and  support 
for  the  development  of  home  equity  conver- 
sion plans.  Members  of  most  groups  sur- 
veyed offered  assistance  in  the  development 
of  a  statewide  home  equity  conversion  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  mobilize  this  support,  a 
home  equity  conversion  task  force  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  groups  surveyed 
will  be  organized  to  develop  a  variety  of 
home  equity  conversion  plans  which  link 
the  public  and  private  sectors  and  to  guide 
this  project.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Maine's  Elderly  will  chair  this  task  force. 
Such  plans  will  originate  primarily  in  the 
private  sector  and  will  be  geared  toward 
moderate  and  low  income  elderly  homeown- 
ers. 

In  conjunction  with  task  force  efforts,  the 
Maine  State  Housing  Authority  will  conduct 
a  feasibility  study  funded  by  grant  money. 
The  study  will  focus  on  alternative  financ- 
ing, development,  and  sponsorship  methods 
(tax  exempt.  Section  202,  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant,  PmHA  515:  sale/ 
leaseback  conversion  to  rental  or  group 
housing,  etc.)  and  will  analyze  which  op- 
tions produce  the  greatest  rates  of  return 
for  the  elderly  homeowner.  The  study  will 
research  what  development  and  financing 
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alternatives  are  necessary  to  produce  shared 
or  group  housing  affordable  by  very  low 
Income  elderly  and  competitive  in  the  local 
private  marketplace.  Legal,  market,  archi- 
tectural design,  operating  and  cost  Issues 
will  be  addressed  coterminously  with  the 
planning  of  group  and  shared  home  demon- 
stration projects.  The  feasibility  study  will 
also  include  a  statewide  survey  to  determine 
the  value  of  elderly  homeowners'  property 
and  their  interest  in  home  equity  conver- 
sion. This  market  survey  will  include  ques- 
tions about  interest  in  shared  and  group 
home  programs  in  addition  to  home  equity 
conversion.  Thus  data  vital  to  three  differ- 
ent programs  will  be  derived  from  the 
survey,  which  will  be  conducted  by  a  quali- 
fied survey  research  organization. 

Two  demonstration  plans  for  low  income 
elderly  homeowners  who  live  in  large,  dete- 
riorating, inefficient,  single-family  homes 
will  be  developed  through  this  project.  The 
first  plan  will  incorporate  a  shared  housing 
program  into  a  home  equity  conversion  loan 
plan.  Through  shared  housing,  elderly  per- 
sons combine  their  efforts  and  resources  to 
operate  a  single  family  household.  Shared 
housing  is  geared  toward  higher  functioning 
elderly  people  who  are  both  able  and  willing 
to  engage  in  communal  living  arrangements. 
The  second  plan  will  combine  a  group  home 
program  with  a  home  equity  conversion  sale 
form.  Group  homes  are  community  resi- 
dences for  a  small  number  of  elderly  clients 
who  require  a  supportive  living  environ- 
ment. While  group  homes  for  well  elderly 
may  be  rooted  in  the  philosophy  of  family- 
like living,  small  congregate  living  arrange- 
ments for  the  frail  elderly  could  also  be  con- 
sidered group  homes.  These  demonstration 
plans,  started  up  by  project  funds  will 
become  self-supporting  through  repayment 
of  loans  and  acquisition  of  housing  stock. 

The  first  plan  will  be  implemented  by 
Central  Senior  Citizens  Association,  an  area 
agency  on  aging  which  covers  the  rural  six 
county  area  from  the  coast  to  the  western 
mountains  of  Knox,  Lincoln,  Waldo,  Saga- 
dahoc, Kennebec  and  Somerset.  The  agency 
will  offer  loans  secured  by  home  equity  to 
owners  of  shared  homes  for  rehabilitation, 
payment  of  taxes,  major  repairs  or  simply 
cash  flow.  Since  household  expenses  will  be 
shared,  interest  and  principal  payments 
should  be  easily  met.  These  payments  will 
create  a  fund  through  which  loan  money 
will  continuously  revolve  to  assist  additional 
homeowners.  V/hile  interest  rates  for  this 
plan  will  depend  on  need  and  income  levels, 
banks  could  also  offer  loans  modeled  after 
this  demonstration  plan  at  competitive  in- 
terest rates.  Central  Senior  Citizens  Associa- 
tion will  match  shared  housing  mates  for 
compatibility,  oversee  the  initial  living  ar- 
rangements and  provide  continuing  social 
services  as  needed. 

The  second  plan  will  be  conducted 
through  Southern  Maine  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc.,  the  area  agency  on  aging  which  serves 
Cumberland  and  York  Counties.  Under  this 
plan,  a  homeowner  will  sell  his  home  to  the 
area  agency  and  retain  a  life  interest  in  an 
individual  living  unit.  The  agency  may  use 
moderate  rehabilitation  money  to  convert 
the  home  into  a  group  home.  The  area 
agency  will  develop  a  services  program  for 
the  group  home,  which  will  be  akin  to  a 
small  congregate  living  facility.  The  elderly 
•seller"  will  be  able  to  live  in  his  unit  at  no 
cost  and  with  all  taxes,  major  repairs,  and 
insurance  paid  for  by  the  area  agency.  The 
seller  will  receive  an  initial  lump  sum  based 
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on  the  value  of  the  house  and  his  life  ex- 
pectancy and  could  also  receive  a  lifetime 
stipend.  Through  this  sale  procedure,  hous- 
ing stock  will  be  purchased  at  very  little  ini- 
tial cost.  Cooperative  forms  of  homeowner- 
ship  for  group  home  residents  could  be  used 
to  render  the  program  self-supporting  from 
the  start. 

Grant  money  will  also  be  used  to  fund  a 
system  designed  to  help  elderly  homeowners 
choose  ways  to  use  home  equity  to  its  maxi- 
mum benefit.  The  first  component  of  such  a 
system  will  be  educating  elderly  homeown- 
ers about  home  equity  conversion  through 
financial  planning  seminars  sponsored  by 
the  Maine  Savings  Bank  and  conducted  by 
professional  estate  planners.  Informing 
older  people  about  resources  and  how  to 
apply  for  home  equity  conversion  plans  will 
also  be  achieved  through  a  "Consumer's 
Self-Help  Guide  to  Home  Equity  Conver- 
sion", jointly  written  by  the  Bureau  of 
Maine's  Elderly  and  the  Maine  Savings 
Bank.  The  system's  second  component  will 
be  an  education  and  training  program  for 
service  providers  and  potential  suppliers  of 
home  equity  conversion  plans,  which  will  be 
structured  by  the  Maine  Savings  Bank  and 
sponsored  by  the  Home  Equity  Conversion 
Task  Force.  These  workshops  will  train 
people  such  as  loan  officers  to  help  elderly 
people  interested  in  home  equity  conversion 
to  identify  issues  prior  to  referring  them  to 
various  home  equity  conversion  programs  or 
to  estate  planners  for  further  advice.  Mem- 
bers of  volunteer  organizations  such  as  the 
Senior  Citizens  Organization  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives (SCORE)  will  be  invited  to  learn 
about  home  equity  conversion  for  counsel- 
ing and  referral  purposes. 

The  final  component  of  this  system  will 
be  an  estate  planning  program  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Maine  School  of  Law.  A 
part-time  estate  planner  will  work  with  two 
part-time  research  assistants  to  develop  an 
estate  planning  referral  system  to  the  pri- 
vate bar  and  a  clinical  law  program  through 
which  referrals  could  be  handled  by  law  stu- 
dents with  attorney  supervision.  The  Law 
School  will  recruit  two  law  students  to  serve 
as  research  assistants  to  the  estate  planner, 
who  will  probably  be  a  law  professor.  The 
estate  plaiming  staff,  while  advising  elderly 
homeowners  who  are  considering  selling 
their  homes,  will  develop  a  purchase  and 
sale  contract  form  for  sales  of  homes  to 
family  members  in  return  for  lifetime  care 
and  maintenance.  They  will  research  how 
older  people  can  best  enjoy  an  improved 
standard  of  living  now  while  still  providing 
for  relatives  after  death.  Standard  legal 
forms  and  technical  assistance  will  be  made 
available  to  lawyers  participating  in  the  re- 
ferral system  so  that  legal  time  is  reduced 
and  estate  planning  can  be  made  more  ac- 
cessible to  elderly  people.  Through  the  in- 
vestment made  by  this  project  in  a  clinical 
law  course,  we  hope  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  this  program  for  full  time  inclusion 
in  the  Law  School  curriculum. 

A  state  coordinator  located  at  the  Bureau 
of  Maine's  Elderly  will  be  hired  to  facilitate 
implementation  of  the  home  equity  conver- 
sion project  described  in  this  proposal.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  will  be  placed  on  coordinat- 
ing efforts  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors  in  the  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  home  equity  conversion  plans  and 
providing  necessary  staffing  to  the  home 
equity  conversion  task  force.» 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Give  us  the  awareness,  O  God,  to 
open  our  lives  to  the  beauty  and 
wonder  of  Your  created  world.  May  we 
not  focus  only  on  the  problems  and 
pains  of  the  day,  but  see  also  the  glory 
and  majesty  of  Your  gifts  to  us  and 
note  with  appreciation  those  about  us 
who  are  busy  in  good  works  and  right- 
eous acts  of  compassion.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  friendships  that 
enrich  our  lives  and  nourish  our  faith 
and  we  sing  praises  for  all  dedicated 
people  whose  lives  radiate  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  Your  presence.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  UNIT  FOR 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  a  U.S.  Nation- 
al Guard  unit  in  the  territory  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

As  is  true  everywhere  else  in  this 
great  Nation  of  ours,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Guard  unit  in 
American  Samoa  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional unit  to  aid  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  Active  Forces  if  required.  It 
would  provide  a  force  immediately 
available  to  the  Governor  of  the  terri- 
tory if  required  for  public  protection. 
The  people  do  have  the  right  to  expect 
and  receive  this  measure  of  protection 
from  their  government.  Furthermore, 
it  would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  our  lone  territory  in  the 
south  seas,  to  ser\'e  their  community 


and  their  nation  as  others  do  in  all 
parts  of  our  country. 

All  the  flag  territories,  except  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  have  operating  units  of 
the  National  Guard.  We  are  2,600 
miles  away  from  the  closest  National 
Guard  unit.  Should  an  emergency 
arise  requiring  National  Guard  re- 
sponse, the  distance  would  make  such 
response  far  less  effective  than  it 
would  have  been  had  there  been  a 
local  unit. 

The  U.S.  Army  is  today  the  leading 
employer  of  our  people.  We  enjoy  the 
opportunity  and  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  the  defense  of  our  country. 
Many  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. I  have  always  cited  with  pride  the 
fact  we  have  more  men  and  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation  than 
any  other  community  of  equal  size. 

There  are  many  others  who  for 
many  good  reasons  choose  to  remain 
in  the  territory.  They  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  serve  their  commu- 
nity and  nation  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Unlike  other  territories,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  no  military  presence  in 
American  Samoa,  outside  of  the  Army 
recruiting  officers  and  the  junior 
ROTC  instructors.  Our  Governor 
caruiot  request  assistance  from  the 
military  for  the  protection  of  people 
and  property,  should  the  need  arise. 

In  the  normal  process  of  this  matter, 
our  friends  at  the  Military  Establish- 
ment as  well  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  National  Guards  and  other  in- 
terested persons  will  undoubtedly 
share  with  us  their  views.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  those  views  will  be  supportive. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  to  commend  our  colleagues 
who  have  kindly  consented  to  join  me 
in  sponsorship  of  this  measure:  the 
Honorable  Danny  Akaka,  of  Hawaii, 
the  Honorable  Cec  Heftel,  of  Hawaii, 
the  Honorable  Antonio  Won  Pat,  of 
Guam,  and  the  Honorable  Ronald  de 
Lugo  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


CHILDHOOD  IMMUNIZATION 

PROGRAM      GRANTS      SHOULD 
NOT  BE  CUT  BACK 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  on  a  matter  which  has  great 
personal  meaning  to  me. 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  on  my  honey- 
moon, I  contracted  polio.  Luckily,  I 
was  able  to  put  my  life  back  together 
through  therapy  at  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.  There,  I  saw  firsthand  'he  person- 
al pain,  family  suffering,  and  disrup- 
tion this  terrible  disease  caused  in  the 
lives  of  others. 

Fortunately  for  my  four  children, 
and  millions  of  other  youngsters,  the 
development  of  an  effective  vsuicine 
and  an  aggressive  policy  of  childhood 
immunization  has  virtually  eliminated 
the  terror  and  fear  we  experienced  at 
the  mere  mention  of  polio. 

But,  the  Reagan  administration  now 
wishes  to  turn  back  the  clock  by  im- 
plementing a  drastic  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  childhood  immunization 
program  grants  to  States  to  control 
not  only  polio,  but  also  rubella,  mea- 
sles, mumps,  tetanus,  diphtheria,  and 
whooping  cough. 

This  is  an  unbelievably  shortsighted 
policy  that  would  use  the  health  of 
our  children  as  fodder  for  some  paltry 
savings  barely  visible  on  this  year's 
OMB  budget  chart. 

We  have  clear  evidence  as  to  the 
long-range  effect  such  a  cutback  will 
have  in  what  can  be  called  dollars  and 
commonsense.  In  1969,  Congress  brief- 
ly halted  Federal  participation  in  the 
measles  control  program,  which 
prompted  many  States— including  New 
York— to  do  likewise.  The  result  was  a 
30-percent  drop  in  the  number  of  im- 
munizations at  New  York  public  clin- 
ics. The  very  next  year,  the  incidence 
of  measles  among  New  Yorkers  tri- 
pled. 

The  fiscal  foolishness  is  also  obvious. 
Immunizing  a  pregnant  woman 
against  rubella  costs  between  $2  and 
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$3.  If  no  immunization  occurs  and  the 
child  contracts  rubella,  the  cost  of 
treating  that  child  over  its  lifetime  for 
serious  and  irremediable  mental  retar- 
dation amounts  to  $30,000  to  $40,000 
per  year,  or  more  than  $1  million. 

When  this  administration  talks 
about  the  kind  of  health  programs  to 
which  it  is  committed,  it  talks  of 
health  promotion,  disease  prevention, 
and  cost  effectiveness. 

Pew  Federal  health  programs  more 
clearly  meet  those  lofty  qualifications 
than  the  childhood  immunization 
grant  program. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  DOES 
FAVOR  THE  WEALTHY 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  rem.irks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  on  his  swing 
through  the  Midwest  to  promote  his 
budget,  r.he  President  of  the  United 
States  ti  led  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  his  budget  was  not  de- 
signed to  protect  the  wealthy  of  this 
country  and  hurt  the  needy.  But,  let 
us  compare  the  benefits  of  this 
budget.  This  is  a  budget  that  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  summer  feed- 
ing p.-ogram,  a  program  which  helped 
some  2  million  poor  children  in  this 
country  last  year  who  had  no  other 
source  of  good  nutrition  during  the 
summer  months.  He  would  eliminate 
that  program  in  this  budget. 

This  is  a  budget  which  would  repeal 
the  WIC  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants  and  children. 
By  providing  high  proteir  food  to 
women  during  pregnancy,  aid  to  those 
mothers  who  are  at  high  nutritional 
risk  and  are  at  the  poverty  line.  WIC 
has  been  proven  to  prevent  birth  of  in- 
fants with  birth  defects,  mental  retar- 
dation, or  physically  handicapping 
conditions.  That  program  would  be  re- 
pealed, and  merged  into  a  block  grant 
with  other  programs.  But  the  block 
grant  to  help  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren would  be  slashed  by  some  $300 
million. 

Yet,  we  have  not  heard  a  word  by 
this  President  about  the  $3.5  billion 
the  Treasury  will  lose  as  his  wealthy 
friends  continue  to  deduct  their  three- 
martini  lunches  this  summer.  The 
three-martini  lunch  will  thrive,  and 
the  treasury  will  lose  $3.5  billion.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  country  will  fully 
subsidize  those  lunches,  no  matter 
whether  they  buy  imported  wine, 
champagne  and  no  matter  what  the 
meals  cost. 

But  this  summer  the  President 
wants  to  eliminate  the  summer  feed- 
ing program  for  poor  children.  This 
summer,  the  President  will  try  to 
repeal  the  cost-effective  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren. And  in  our  school   lunch   pro- 


gram, where  he  says  no  child  will  be 
hurt,  more  than  20  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren have  already  dropped  out  of  that 
program,  many  of  them  poor  children 
below  the  poverty  line. 

When  you  compare  the  benefits  and 
the  damages  in  this  budget,  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  damages  are  all  borne 
by  the  poor  of  this  country.  The 
public  should  keep  that  fundamental 
inequity  in  mind  while  we  debate  the 
President's  unfair  budget  proposal. 
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A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  PROCESS 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  defense  of  the  congressional 
budget  process.  I  believe  it  is  a  process 
that  has  served  us  reasonably  well 
over  the  years  despite  problems  we  are 
all  aware  of.  Without  it,  things  would 
have  been  much  worse. 

The  budget  process  requires  that  we 
all  work  together  to  come  up  with  a  fi- 
nancial plan  for  the  year  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  segments  of  our  society 
and  achieves  growth  without  runaway 
inflation.  It  implies  the  give  and  take 
that  is  vital  for  civil  politics. 

That  is  why  I  was  disturbed  by  press 
reports  that  the  President  has  told 
us— quote  "to  put  up  or  shut  up"  in  re- 
sponse to  his  budget  proposal.  That 
does  not  sound  like  the  remark  of 
someone  who  is  interested  in  consen- 
sus instead  of  confrontation.  What  it 
does  remind  me  of  is  a  cowboy  who  is 
just  itching  for  a  shootout  at  the  OK 
corral. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  who  would 
win  in  such  a  confrontation.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  President,  whose  own  po- 
litical colleagues  refer  to  him  as  a  riv- 
erboat  gambler,  could  prevail.  It  is  also 
quite  possible  that,  given  the  shifting 
political  mood,  his  opponents  would 
prevail. 

But  the  country  would  lose  regard- 
less of  the  outcome.  That  is  why  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  challenge.  Our  coun- 
try faces  some  serious  economic  prob- 
lems. Some  of  us  believe  the  White 
House  is  causing  rather  than  curing 
them.  But  I  believe  all  of  us  here  have 
a  willingness  to  try  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus to  face  our  economic  problems. 
Continued  irresponsible  rhetoric  could 
cripple  the  budget  process.  If  that 
happens,  we  will  all  be  losers. 


of  Federal  program  responsibility.  I 
am  alarmed  at  the  unfair  nature  of 
the  proposal  at  face  value.  However 
upon  reading  an  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  I  am  even  more 
alarmed.  The  article  points  out  that 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion concludes  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration changes  in  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren will  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  $434  million  in  fiscal  1982, 
instead  of  the  $1,026  billion  it  expect- 
ed. 

It  appears  David  Stockman's  Trojan 
Horse  is  still  the  main  event  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  roundup.  The 
Reagan  administration  mirrors  have 
failed  to  answer  basic  questions  re- 
garding its  New  Federalism.  Under 
what  logic  are  the  needy  elderly  the 
natural  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  while  needy  children  and 
families  are  the  responsibility  of 
States?  What  evidence  is  there  that 
States  are  more  responsive  to  the 
people  than  the  Federal  Government? 
How  will  low-income  people,  including 
the  working  poor,  be  assured  of  at 
least  minimal  health  care  if  AFDC  eli- 
gibility is  determined  by  eacli  State 
and  medicaid  eligibility  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

Until  these  and  many  more  funda- 
mental policy  questions  can  be  an- 
swered, the  Reagan  budget  will  remain 
exactly  what  it  is;  a  circus  side  show. 


TRANSFER  OF  FEDERAL  PRO- 
GRAM RESPONSIBILITY  IS 
UNFAIR 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  "Beverly  Hills 
budget"  has  proposed  a  major  transfer 


PRESIDENT'S  ADVICE  TO    'PUT 
UP  OR  SHUT  UP  "  MISDIRECTED 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, Tuesday.  February  9.  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  398  to  3.  and  after  only  a 
few  minutes  of  discussion,  approved 
$1.9  billion  to  maintain  unemployment 
compensation  payments  and  other 
services  related  thereto  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

While  this  is  made  necessary  to  alle- 
viate hardship  because  of  misguided 
policies  that  have  created  widespread 
joblessness,  we  should  not  rely  upon 
this  method  of  patching  up  the  falter- 
ing economy. 

The  President,  at  the  same  time,  is 
proposing  in  his  budget  to  reduce  total 
funds  for  employment  and  training 
from  the  $8.4  billion  which  was  avail- 
able in  fiscal  1981  to  a  mere  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  1983,  much  of  which  will  not 
even  be  expended  in  this  next  fiscal 
year.  Apparently,  the  President  still 
resists  spending  nwney  to  create  jobs, 
but  is  being  forced  to  spend  wheri 
people  become  unemployed. 

Currently  pending  in  the  Congress 
are  three  training  and  employment 
proposals;  two  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities 


that  I  chair;  a  third  by  Senator 
QuAYLE  of  Indiana  that  is  very  similar 
and  would  authorize  $4  billion  as  op- 
posed to  the  $5  billion  in  my  proposal. 
All  three  bills  are  carefully  structured 
and  widely  supported. 

The  President  continues  to  criticize 
those  who  differ  with  his  programs  of 
not  having  alternatives.  Apparently  he 
is  totally  ignorant  of  or  ill  advised  as 
to  constructive  proposals  that  present 
better  approaches  than  his  willingness 
to  spend  money  on  unemployment 
compensation,  but  not  to  providing 
employment  opportunities. 

His  advice  to  his  critics:  "put  up  or 
shut  up"  seems  misdirected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  state  em- 
phatically that  alternative  policies 
have  been  proposed  and  are  now 
moving  through  the  Congress.  The 
proposals  that  I  have  described  are  not 
a  panacea  for  our  current  economic 
crisis,  but  they  offer  constructive  pro- 
grams for  aiding  the  jobless  and  im- 
proving the  skills  of  the  work  force. 

All  three  proposals  emphasize  train- 
ing for  jobs  in  the  private  sector  and 
bring  in  business  as  an  active  partner 
in  public  employment  policy.  All  three 
recognize  the  critical  importance  of  in- 
vestment in  human  capital  as  essential 
to  a  sound  economy. 

However,  in  response  to  the  record 
level  of  joblessness  and  the  alarming 
decline  in  our  industrial  competitive- 
ness, the  President  has  proposed  a 
sutKtantial  reduction  of  funds  for  job 
training  and  has  offered  no  program 
beyond  a  vague  proposal  to  turn  job 
training  over  to  the  States. 

The  President's  1983  budget  reduces 
total  funds  for  employment  and  train- 
ing from  the  $8.4  billion  available  in 
fiscal  1981  to  $2.4  billion  in  1983.  Of 
the  $1.8  billion  proposed  for  grants  to 
States  for  employment  and  training 
activities,  only  $900  million  would  ac- 
tually be  expended  in  1983.  Job  Corps 
funds  would  be  cut  by  one-third  to 
$387  million,  with  enrollment  drop- 
ping from  40.000  presently  to  approxi- 
mately 22.000  by  the  end  of  1983.  The 
President's  proposal  would  lump  na- 
tional employment  and  training  pro- 
grams currently  serving  Indians,  mi- 
grants, and  other  target  groups  with 
programs  for  older  Americans  now 
served  by  older  Americans  community 
service  employment  programs  under  a 
meager  request  of  only  $200  million. 
In  1981,  these  groups  combined  re- 
ceived $582  million  in  funding. 

The  proposal  provides  no  funds  for 
summer  youth  employment  and  no 
funds  for  welfare  recipients  under  the 
WIN  program.  If.  as  the  administra- 
tion has  indicated,  its  employment  and 
training  priorities  will  be  targeted  to 
youth  and  welfare  recipients,  it  is 
indeed  puzzling  to  note  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  vital  programs. 

1  would  turn  the  President's  exhor- 
tation around:  Congress  has  a  con- 
structive bipartisan   initiative  to  aid 


the  jobless.  What  do  you  have?  Either 
give  the  American  people  a  better  al- 
ternative or  join  with  us. 
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THE  DEMOCRATS'  BUDGET 
ALTERNATIVES 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

THE  FORGOTTEN  ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday while  President  Reagan  was  in 
Indianapolis,  he  challenged  those  who 
have  criticized  his  budget  to  "put  up 
or  shut  up."  stating  further  that  no  al- 
ternative had  been  offered.  While  the 
current  budget  deficit  estimates  are 
alarming,  during  the  weeks  ahead  in- 
dependent budget  analysts  will  reveal 
to  the  American  people  that  the 
Reagan  deficit  for  fiscal  1983  will  ap- 
proximate $130  to  $160  billion,  de- 
pending upon  which  set  of  assump- 
tions are  used.  Every  discerning  Amer- 
ican is  concerned  about  the  economic 
future  of  our  Nation. 

Last  year  alternative  budget  and  tax 
proposals  were  offered,  and  rejected.  I 
would  reply  to  the  President  today 
with  the  same  response  that  I  stated 
last  year  in  voting  for  that  alternative: 
First.  The  alternative  produced  a 
substantially  lower  deficit,  estimated 
to  be  $25.6  billion— nearly  four  times 
less  than  the  deficit  that  the  President 
now  tells  us  his  policy  will  produce 
this  year. 

Second.  The  alternative  was  more  fa- 
vorable to  small  businesses.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  favored  large  corpora- 
tions. 

Third.  The  alternative  favored  aver- 
age income  taxpayers  and  therefore 
provided  a  substantially  larger  tax  cut 
to  taxpayers  in  the  First  Congression- 
al District  of  Arkansas,  while  the  ad- 
ministration plan  favors  large  corpora- 
tions and  higher  tax-bracketed  citizens 
living  In  other  regions  of  the  Nation. 

The  National  Home  Builders  Asso- 
ciation summarized  the  differences  be- 
tween the  alternative  and  the  adminis- 
tration policy  In  this  manner: 

"It  Is  a  simple  choice  between  Main 
Street  and  Wall  Street." 

Mr.  President,  while  an  alternative 
was  presented  last  year  which  has  now 
gone  unnoticed.  I  agree  that  It  Is  time 
to  present  another. 


In  the  Record  a  reminder  about  the 
country  of  Lithuania. 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  years 
ago  this  country  was  Independent,  and 
sixty-four  years  ago  its  independence, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  interval, 
was  reinstated.  Then  again  Independ- , 
ence  was  taken  away  from  Lithuania 
by  agreement  between  two  dictators. 
Stalin  and  Hitler. 

We  have  watched  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  the  suffering  of  these 
people  under  the  Stalinists  and  now 
under  the  present  regime.  But  perhaps 
we  can  say.  to  paraphrase  the  poet, 
that  "no  empire  lasts  forever,  and 
even  the  weariest  river  winds  some- 
where safe  to  sea." 

What  will  that  sea  be?  The  sea  of 
justice  and  Independence,  the  right  to 
practice  ones  religion  and  to  speak 
freely.  Those  rights  have  been  denied 
to  the  Lithuanian  people,  even  though 
they  were  again  affirmed  In  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
pact  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  and  33  other  nations 
at  Helsinki  in  1975. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  empire  lasts 
forever.  We  look  forward  to  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Lithuanian  people. 


A  REMINDER  OF  THE  PUGHT 
OF  LITHUANIA 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
of  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  and  so  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  place 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
MICKEY  SENKO 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
very  sad  moment  when  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Mickey  Senko  on  Febru- 
ary 5.  Mickey  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  scene  for  so  long,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  Imagine  the  Halls  of  Congress 
without  him.  Although  he  formally  re- 
tired from  his  duties  as  a  photogra- 
pher with  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee  just  2  years  ago,  his 
free-lance  activities  brought  his  famil- 
iar, smiling  face  around  the  Hill  since 
that  time. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  any  of  you 
how  well  liked  Mickey  was  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  His  pleasant,  easy- 
going manner  endeared  him  to  all.  His 
low-key  style  belled  the  Imaginative 
flair  with  which  he  took  countless  pic- 
tures of  Congressmen  and  their  con- 
stituents. 

Mickey  was  dependable,  pleasant, 
and  nice  to  have  around.  I  am  glad  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  share  so  many 
special  moments  with  him  over  the 
years. 

Betty  joins  me  in  expressing  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mickey's  wife,  Mary, 
and  to  all  the  members  of  his  family. 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now,  as  a  Nation,  almost  totally  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  countries,  most 
of  them  unstable,  for  the  minerals  so 
vital  to  our  economy  and  national  de- 
fense. 

For  example,  America  imports  93 
percent  of  the  cobalt  we  use.  Cobalt  Is 
necessary  for  making  jet  engines  and 
is  imported  mostly  from  Zaire  and 
Zambia,  two  strife-torn  African  na- 
tions. The  United  States  imports  98 
percent  of  its  maganese  and  91  percent 
of  its  chrome  supply— vital  compo- 
nents in  stainless  steel,  jet  and  tank 
engines,  and  ball  bearings— from 
mostly  the  Soviet  Union  and  South 
Africa,  both  unrelible  long-term 
sources. 

The  national  security  and  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  the  United  States 
depend  upon  our  capacity  to  secure 
and  uninterrupted  flow  of  these  and 
other  critical  and  strategic  minerals 
from  politically  unstable  Third  World 
nations. 

The  deep  seabed  offers  us  a  final  op- 
portunity to  convert  vast  resources, 
discovered  and  produced  by  American 
technology,  into  a  reserve  of  critical 
and  strategic  minerals,  free  of  foreign 
dependence  and  domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  removes  from  our 
grasp  forever  that  opportunity  for 
minerals  independence;  and  instead, 
subjects  this  Nation  and  the  West  to 
the  same  type  of  stranglehold  now  en- 
joyed by  OPEC  in  hydrocarbons. 

This  is  just  another  of  the  many 
soimd  reasons  that  the  proposed  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty  should  be  rejected. 


MYTHMAKING  IN  BUDGETARY 
MATTERS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  the  budget  process  now  un- 
derway and  the  comments  on  the 
President's  budget  thus  far,  it  appears 
as  though  the  critics  of  the  President's 
budget  have  taken  the  position  that  if 
the  facts  are  not  on  your  side,  you 
simply  create  a  myth.  For  example, 
they  are  creating  a  myth  that  some- 
how the  President  is  making  draconi- 
an  cuts  in  those  areas  of  the  budget 
that  relate  to  the  poor. 

The  poor,  in  the  budget  last  submit- 
ted by  Jimmy  Carter  in  fiscal  1981, 
only  2  years  ago,  were  receiving  in 
services— things  like  medicare  and 
other  health  programs,  public  assist- 
ance, food  stamps  and  other  aid,  edu- 
cation, manpower,  and  social  services— 
$140.3  million.  In  this  budget  they  will 
be  getting  $142.1  million.  Now,  that 
means  they  are  getting  more,  not  less 
than   they   were   in   the   last   Carter 


budget,  which  was  generally  thought 
to  be  running  completely  out  of  con- 
trol. 

So  this  particular  President  is  not 
cutting  back  on  the  poor,  and  I  think 
to  say  so  is  a  myth. 

There  is  also  another  myth,  that 
somehow  we  are  taking  away  by  cut- 
ting tax  dollars  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  operate.  In  fact, 
we  are  going  to  be  collecting  more  tax 
dollars  this  year  than  we  did  last  year 
or  we  did  in  1981  by  almost  $60  billion. 
We  will  be  collecting  more  in  individ- 
ual taxes  than  we  were  in  1981  by 
some  several  billion  dollars. 

So  we  are  hearing  myths  about  this 
budget,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  that 
the  American  people  need  to  ask  the 
question:  Does  mythmaking  substitute 
for  policymaking? 


A  TIME  FOR  WORKING  TOGETH- 
ER, NOT  BLAMING  OTHERS 
(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  obvi- 
ously there  are  a  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  who  cannot  abide  a  1983 
deficit  of  anywhere  from  $95  to  $120 
billion.  The  effects  of  that  kind  of  def- 
icit on  ever  higher  interest  rates,  on 
decreasing  economic  activity,  and  on 
rising  unemployment  are  certain— 
they  are  disastrous. 

What  should  we  do?  Panic?  That 
never  solves  anything. 

Or  should  we  become  totally  parti- 
san in  our  rhetoric,  blaming  either  the 
left  for  lack  of  fiscal  discipline  or  the 
right  for  lack  of  compassion  for  any- 
thing except  local  projects?  Or  should 
we  blame  the  Democrats'  populistic 
excesses  or  the  Republicans'  corporate 
mentalities? 

It  is  this  fingerpointing  partisanship 
that  got  U3  here.  That  will  not  deliver 
us  from  this  burden. 

I  and  others  are  working  on  alterna- 
tives that  emphasize  economic  sanity 
and  human  equity.  We  welcome  all 
those  who  put  national  interest  before 
personal  political  gain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  now.  The 
opportunity  is  ours.  As  Robert  Frost 
once  wrote,  "You  come,  too."  We  need 
you  now. 


NATIONAL  YEAR  OF  DISABLED 
PERSONS 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  134)  to  designate  1982  as  the  "Na- 
tional Year  of  Disabled  Persons,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander).  Is  there  objection  to  the 


request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  First,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  House.  As  the 
prime  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  have 
worked  hard  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  House  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  354. 
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I  am  very  pleased  with  the  support 
that  we  have  gotten  from  the  House 
and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  and  thank  them  for  bring- 
ing out  this  bill  which  designates  1982 
as  the  National  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons, which  is  being  considered  today, 
even  though  legally  we  are  referring, 
as  the  chairman  said,  to  the  version 
adopted  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  help  continue 
the  momentimi  that  was  begun  in  1981 
during  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons.  This  commendable 
movement  owes  its  strength  to  self- 
help  and  private  sector  initiatives,  and 
I  believe  that  this  resolution  will  en- 
hance the  themes  of  partnership  and 
community-based  grassroots  efforts  of 
35  million  Americsuis  with  disabilities. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  the 
prime  sponsor  of  this  biU.  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Conunittee  agrees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  134 

Whereas  the  designation  by  the  United 
Nations  of  1981  as  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons  has  stimulated  new 
progress  toward  achieving  the  full  participa- 
tion in  national  and  community  life  of  the 
thirty-five  million  Americans  Who  have  dis- 
abilities; 

Whereas  such  progress  has  depended 
upon  the  initiative  and  resources  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations  in  all  sectors  of 
American  society  who  have  worked  in  part- 
nership with  disabled  persons; 

Whereas  such  partnership  has  contribut- 
ed substantially  toward  improving  the  lives 
of  disabled  Americans; 

Whereas  further  additional  action  is  re- 
quired to  Increase  public  understanding  of 
thfe  unfulfilled  needs  and  potential  contri- 
butions of  disabled  persons;  and 

Whereas  further  progress  should  be  made 
in  the  United  States  toward  achieving  the 
following  long-term  goals  of  and  for  dis- 
abled persons  promoted  during  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  DUabled  Persons:  (1)  expand- 
ed educational  opportunity;  (2)  improved 
access  to  housing,  buildings,  and  transporta- 
tion; (3)  expanded  employment  opportunity; 
(4)  expanded  participation  in  recreational, 
social,  and  cultural  activities;  (5)  expanded 
and  strengthened   rehabilitation   programs 


and  faculties:  (6)  purposeful  application  of 
biomedical  research  aimed  at  conquering 
major  disabling  conditions;  (7)  reduction  in 
the  Incidence  of  dlsabllty  by  expanded  acci- 
dent and  disease  prevention;  (8)  expanded 
application  of  technology  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  disability;  and  (9)  expanded  inter- 
national exchange  of  Information  and  expe- 
rience to  benefit  all  disabled  person^;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  building 
upon  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  momentum  and  is  considering  long- 
term  initiatives  to  improve  the  lives  of  the 
world's  one-half  billion  disabled  persons: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  1982  hereby  is 
designated  the  'National  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  elected  offi- 
cials and  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  year  through  activities  in  sup- 
port of  the  long-term  goals  for  disabled  per- 
sons promoted  during  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  304) 
designating  February  11,  1982,  "Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day."  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Ris.  3(M 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  honor  of 
the  Important  role  played  by  inventors  in 
promoting  progress  In  the  useful  arts  and  in 
recognition  of  the  invaluable  contribution 
of  inventors  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
February  11,  1982,  is  hereby  designated  "Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day".  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  is  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  celebrate  such  day  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY  WEEK 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  122)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of 
February  28,  1982,  through  March  6, 
1982,  as  "National  Construction  Indus- 
try Week,"  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  122 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  February 
28,  1982,  through  March  6.  1982,  as  'Nation- 
al Construction  Industry  Week",  and  calling 
upon  all  Government  agencies  and  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  week  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  INVENTORS'  DAY 
Mr.   GARCIA.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 


NATIONAL  PEACH  MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  91)  to  designate  July  1981  as  'Na- 
tional Peach  Month,"  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  91 
Whereas   peaches   are   recognizd  as  the 
number  one  summer  fruit; 

Whereas  peaches  are  harvested  in  our 
Nation  from  May  until  October,  with  peak 
supplies  occurring  nationally  in  July; 

Whereas  public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
a  well-balanced  diet  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly evident; 

Whereas  medical  authorities  believe  that 
proper  nutrition  can  be  a  factor  in  prevent- 
ing and  relieving  diseases  such  as  cancer, 
cardiovascular  diseases,  and  other  illnesses; 
and 

Whereas  peaches,  which  contain  only 
thirty-eight  calories  each,  are  an  important 
source  of  vitamin  A,  protein,  and  minerals, 
such  as  calcium  and  iron,  and  can  be  a  nutri- 
tious parts  of  any  well-balanced  diet:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
designate  July  1981  as  "National  Peach 
Month",  to  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  incorporate  nutrituous 
peaches  into  their  diets  when  they  are  in 
season,  and  to  call  upon  interested  groups  to 


celebrate  this  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  will  make  the  ben- 
efits of  this  succulent  fruit  and  of  a  well-bal- 
anced diet  known  to  the  consumers  of 
America. 

•  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  passing  today  a  bill  that  des- 
ignates July  1982  as  National  Peach' 
Month.  I  had  the  privilege  of  sponsor- 
ing this  bill  in  the  House,  joining  my 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 

By  designating  July  of  this  year  as 
National  Peach  Month,  this  measure 
allows  an  important  agricultural  com- 
modity grown  in  West  Virginia.  South 
Carolina,  and  31  other  States  of  the 
Union  to  receive  proper  attention  and 
recognition.  As  the  third  largest  non- 
citrus  fruit  crop  in  the  United  States 
in  both  production  and  value,  peaches 
are  an  important  commodity  in  the 
mix  of  our  agricultural  economy.  Be- 
cause peaches  are  highly  nutritious 
and  low  in  calories,  they  are  a  welcome 
component  of  a  balanced  diet. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  more  than 
218  of  my  colleagues  who  cosponsored 
this  resolution,  as  well  as  those  groups 
outside  Congress  who  were  instrunaen- 
tal  in  its  passage.* 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia:  On 
page  2,  line  2.  strike  "1981,"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof.  •1982". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read'as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia: 
Amend  the  title  to  read,  to  designate  July 
1982  as  "National  Peach  Month". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  PTA  MEMBERSHIP 
MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  105)  to  designate  October  1981  as 
"National  PTA  Membership  Month." 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to 
object.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion designating  National  PTA  Month 
which  I  have  introduced  with  more 
than  half  the  House  as  cosponsors.  In 
so  doing,  I  would  like  particularly  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  jurisdiction,  Mr. 
Garcia  of  New  York,  for  his  support 
and  leadership  on  this  issue. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  has  for  85  years  been  an 
advocate  for  children  and  youth. 
Today,  the  National  Parent-Teachers' 
Association  represents  over  29,000 
State  and  local  units  and  has  over  6 
million  active  members.  This  volun- 
teer organization  has  as  its  noble  ob- 
jective the  improvement  of  education- 
al opportimlties  and  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  children  and  youth.  In  addition 
to  being  concerned  with  the  basics  of 
student  education  and  school-life,  the 
PTA  seeks  to  raise  the  standards  of 
home  life  for  disadvantaged  students 
and  to  secure  for  all  children  and 
youth  the  highest  advantage  in  physi- 
cal, mental,  social  and  spiritual  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time  of  econom- 
ic turmoil  and  continuing  prospects  of 
further  budgetary  cuts  in  the  all-im- 
portant area  of  education,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  clearly  state  its  strong  support 
for  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association. 
Last  September  Senator  Paul  Laxalt 
introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
Senate  where  it  passed  overwhelming- 
ly. 

Education  is  at  the  heart  of  all  ef- 
forts to  build  a  strong  economy,  a 
strong  nation,  and  a  productive 
people.  As  such,  our  educational  insti- 
tutions and  organizations,  such  as  the 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  deserve 
national  recognition.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  this  sym- 
bolic bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  105 
Whereas  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  was  founded  in  1897  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  children  and  youth;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Parent  Teacher  As- 
sociation represents  over  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand State  and  local  units  with  over  six  mil- 
lion active  members  and  is  a  volunteer  orga- 
nization concerned  with  improving  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  quality  of  life  for 
all  children  and  youth;  and 

Whereas  the  Parent  Teacher  Association 
seeks  to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life  and 
to  secure  for  all  children  and  youth  the 


highest  advantages  in  physical,  mental, 
social,  and  spiritual  education:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
October  1961  is  designated  "National  P.T.A. 
Membershftj  Month",  and  the  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  atctivities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia:  On 
page  two,  line  3,  strike  ■•1981"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof.  "1982". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  lie  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITLE  AMSNDMENT  OFriKED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia: 
Amend  the  title  to  read,  to  designate  Octo- 
ber 1982  as  "National  P.T.A.  Membership 
Month". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


February  10,  1982 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou*  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  reso- 
lutions just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  ZEPERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  Hoiuse  Resolution  289  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  289 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  tMe  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4481)  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 


minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  said  substitute 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  in- 
stead of  by  sections,  and  each  title  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Zefeh- 
ETTi)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  289 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4481,  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1981.  The  Rules  Committee  has  grant- 
ed an  open  rule  providing  1  hour  of 
general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  rule 
makes  in  order  a  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  stipulating  that  said  sub- 
stitute shall  be  read  for  amendment 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections  with 
each  title  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  amendment 
process  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4481  establishes  a 
$170  million  a  year  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram for  State,  local,  and  private  ini- 
tiatives against  crime  through  1983. 
The  bill  reserves  80  percent  for  a 
scaled  down  formula  grant  program 
based  on  population  and  crime  rates, 
and  provides  the  remaining  20  percent 
be  earmarked  for  discretionary  grants. 

Programs  eligible  for  funding  under 
this  legislation  include  community- 
police  anticrime  programs,  arson  con- 
trol, sting  operations,  treatment  for 
drug-dependent  offenders,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  alleviation  of  prison 
overcrowding. 

This  bill  does  not  represent  another 
LEAA.  Instead,  H.R.  4481  builds  on 
the  experience  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  while 
abolishing  the  Federal  bureaucratic 
burdens  that  have  been  imposed  on 
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State  and  local  governments  in  the 
past.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
eliminate  both  LEAA  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and 
Statistics  within  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Both  of  these  will  be  l-eplaced 
with  a  new  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 

&T1C6. 

In  addition,  the  LEAA  grant  pro- 
gram and  the  LEAA  requirement  of 
State  criminal  justice  planning  coun- 
cils for  States  will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  no 
higher  priority  then  making  our 
streets  safe  again.  Obviously  throwing 
money  alone  at  the  crime  problem  will 
not  provide  any  solution.  But  crime  is 
a  national  problem  and  our  States  and 
local  entities  need  some  Federal  assist- 
ance. I  believe  the  modest  sum  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  will  further 
the  cause  of  effective  law  enforcement 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
rule  so  we  can  debate  this  important 
measure,  H.R.  4481,  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981.  ^  .  ,^ 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  a  complete- 
ly open  rule,  and  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  rule  but  I  see  a  lot  wrong 
with  the  bill. 

Here  is  another  case  where  the  ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  cut  back 
on  the  budget  and  return  to  the  States 
some  of  the  functions  that  are  rightly 
theirs.  As  a  consequence,  the  adminis- 
tration strongly  opposes  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  4481,  because:  First, 
State  and  local  governments  should  be 
primarily  responsible  for  improving 
their  own  criminal  justice  programs; 
second,  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready provides  some  technical  re- 
search and  informational  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments;  and 
third,  the  funds  the  bill  would  author- 
ize to  be  appropriated  for  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  President's  budget. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  this 
bill  is  over  the  budget.  It  is  not  in  the 
budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  will 
be  statements  made  here  that  you 
have  got  to  pass  this  legislation  be- 
cause if  you  do  not.  you  are  not  going 
to  have  safe  streets,  and  so  forth. 
Wei),  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existing 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1983  is 
$775  million,  and  this  bill  would 
reduce  that  to  $191  million. 

So  if  it  is  such  a  good  program,  why 
not  $775  million,  or  double  that? 

Well,  the  program  has  been  an  abso- 
lute failure,  other  than  the  fact  that 
you  have  been  tossing  taxpayers' 
money  at  purely  local  problems. 

Under  this  program  they  buy  vari- 
ou~  things  that  the  local  governments 
should  be  buying  for  themselves.  And 
the  same  way  with  State  governments. 
We  have  a  lot  of  State  governments 
that  are  operating  in  the  black.  Every- 
body around  this  place  knows  that 
this  place  is  operating  in  the  red.  So 


we  are  going  to  turn  back  to  the  States 
money  that  they  do  not  need  for  a 
program  that  should  be  theirs  and 
theirs  alone. 

I  think  that  when  the  proper  time 
comes  this  bill  should  be  defeated.  We 
ought  to  stay  within  the  budget  and 
go  forward  to  try  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  these  expenditures  which  must  be 
made. 

Mr.    ZEFERETTI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  afereed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bUl  (H.R.  4481)  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  on  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4481,  with  Mr.  Roebier  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  wUl 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  am  proud  to 
bring  before  the  House  the  first  legis- 
lation of  this  Congress  to  provide  for  a 
major  Federal  initiative  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  This  bill,  H.R.  4481,  au- 
thorizes the  expenditure  of  a  modest 
amount  of  Federal  funds  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  the 
struggle  against  crime  in  the  streets. 

Unlike  existing  law,  this  bill  does  not 
provide  authority  and  money  to  build 
a  huge  self-sustaining  bureaucracy 
with  Federal  money.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent that  we  can  cure  the  crime  prob- 
lems of  America  by  the  infusion  of 
Federal  money,  and  it  does  not  permit 
the  money  to  be  spent  for  any  and  all 
undertakings  that  fall  within  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Instead,  the 
small  amount  of  money  is  targeted  at 
specific  critical  crime  problems,  such 
as  career  criminals,  arson,  jail,  and 


prison  overcrowding,  and  increasing 
serious  crimes  being  committed  by  ju- 
veniles. It  is  targeted  at  real  crime 
problems,  and  the  Federal  money  is 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  with  local 
funds  in  most  cases,  to  assure  that  the 
users  believe  in  the  programs,  and  are 
not  just  spending  free  Federal  dollars. 
While  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
money  authorized  can  be  used  for  test- 
ing new  ideas,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
dollars  will  go  into  programs  that  have 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  have  been 
shown  to  work. 

The  bill  also  creates  for  the  first 
time  in  Federal  law  a  requirement 
that  the  Attorney  General  coordinate 
the  Federal  law  enforcement  response 
to  crime  emergencies  such  as  those  ex- 
perienced in  south  Florida. 

We  all  know  the  sad.  and  often,  trou- 
bling history  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  LEAA  was 
designed  to  meet  a  legitimate  need, 
but  unfortunately  it  got  caught  up  in 
a  swirl  of  conflicting  goals  and  ineffec- 
tive administration.  Despite  its  gener- 
ally negative  image,  however,  LEAA 
did  produce  some  impressive  results. 
Without  LEAA  we  would  not  have  de- 
veloped    programs    like     the     career 
criminal,  sting  operations,  treatment 
alternatives  to  street  crime,  and  many 
other     law     enforcement     programs. 
None  of  us  wishes  to  return  to  the 
LEAA  of  days  gone  by,  but  I  would 
hope  that  most  of  us  would  be  able  to 
support  legislation  that  takes  the  best 
of  the  LEAA  experience.  We  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  believe  that  H.R. 
4481  does  just  that. 

The  major  feature  of  the  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  is  a  block  grant 
program  for  criminal  justice  funds. 
Under  the  bill,  the  modest  block  grant 
pool  of  about  $150  million  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  crime  rate.  The  bill 
would  abolish  the  bureaucratic  night- 
mare of  LEAA. and  replaice  it  with  a 
lean  and  scaled-down  operation  that 
would  not  impose  Federal  bureaucratic 
requirements  on  State  and  local  recipi- 
ents. 

The  mftjor  features  of  the  legislation 
include  a  requirement  that  the  States 
provide  a  50-percent  match  before 
they  receive  any  Federal  fimds;  the 
elimination  of  the  federally  required 
State  planning  agencies  and  councils, 
and  a  narrower  focus  for  the  grants. 

The  proposed  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance (OJA)  would  have  limited  dis- 
cretion under  the  bill;  80  percent  of 
the  money  would  be  distributed  direct- 
ly to  the  States,  with  each  State  get- 
ting a  minimum  amount  of  $250,000 
with  the  remainder  to  be  distributed 
one-half  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  one-half  based  on  the  State's 
crime  rate. 

The  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
provides  13  permissible  categories  of 
criminal  justice  programs  which  can 
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be  funded  under  this  legislation.  The 
13  programmatic  areas  generally  re- 
flect those  projects  that  have  a  proven 
record  of  effectiveness.  The  permissi- 
ble categories  include: 

First,   community   and   police   anti- 
crime  programs; 
Second,  sting  operations; 
Third,  arson  programs; 
Fourth,  white  collar  crime  and  orga- 
nized crime  programs; 
Fifth,  career  criminal  programs; 
Sixth,  victim/witness  programs; 
Seventh,   treatment   alternatives   to 
street  crime  (TASC);  and 

Eighth,  prosecutor  and  police  man- 
agement iriformation  systems. 

These  program  categories  were 
chosen  by  the  committee  because  they 
have  been  positively  evaluated  and 
had  the  support  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  In  addition,  a  State 
may  use  up  to  10  percent  of  its  crimi- 
nal justice  grant  for  innovative  or  new 
criminal  justice  programs  which  ad- 
dress critical  crime  issues. 

In  addition  to  the  block  grant  pro- 
grams which  are  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  legislation,  20  percent 
of  the  funds  are  reserved  for  discre- 
tionary grants  at  the  Federal  level. 
Under  the  bill,  the  committee  recog- 
nized that  in  order  to  move  some  new 
and  worthwhile  programs  from  the  re- 
search to  the  implementation  stage 
that  some  Federal  money  had  to  be 
made  available  for  new  programs. 
Under  the  bill,  10  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  is  authorized  to  be  ex- 
peiKted  for  innovative  programs.  Also 
under  this  section  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  is  author- 
ized to  spend  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
appropriated  funds  for  either:  First, 
programs  of  the  type  which  are  funda- 
ble at  the  State  level,  but  which  are 
national  or  multistate  in  scope;  or 
second,  programs  which  are  designed 
to  provide  technical  assistance  or 
training  to  criminal  justice  personnel. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  emergency 
grants  to  States  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment experiencing  criminal  justice 
crisis  conditions.  A  recent  example  of 
the  need  for  such  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance, similar  to  Federal  assistance 
in  natural  disasters,  is  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Atlanta  child  murders. 
When  President  Reagan  determined 
that  Federal  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  help  with  the  cost  of  the 
investigation,  he  had  to  order  the  use 
of  HUD  money  for  this  criminal  inves- 
tigation, since  there  were  no  law  en- 
forcement assistance  funds  available. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
conunittee  for  the  work  they  have  put 
in  on  this  bill.  I  wish  particularly  to 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  Hal  Sawyer,  for 
his  support  and  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions. Many  of  the  improvements 
made  to  the  bill  along  the  way  were 
the  result  of  the  Hal  Sawyer's  insight 
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into  the  workings  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  Finally,  I  would  like 
to  articulate  my  appreciation  for  the 
support  givfen  to  this  bill  by  Chairman 
RoDiNo  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Bob  McClory.  Without  the 
many  years  of  groundwork  and  advo- 
cacy in  the  area  of  Federal  criminal 
justice  programs  by  these  two  gentle- 
men this  initiative  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

Before  closing  let  me  take  a  moment 
to  comment  on  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  bill.  According  to 
a  letter  from  David  Stockman  dated 
December  8,  1981,  the  administration 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  this  or  any  other  anticrime  bill  of 
this  type.  The  administration  claims 
that  State  and  local  governments 
should  exclusively  fund  criminal  jus- 
tice programs.  In  taking  this  position 
the  administration  rejected  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Attorney  General's 
own  task  force  which  said: 

We  are  in  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  unique  responsi- 
bility to  conduct  research  on  criminal  jus- 
tice issues,  to  develop  creative  programs 
based  on  research  findings,  to  test  and 
evaluate  these  programs  vigorously,  and  to 
demonstrate  them  in  several  jurisdictions 
with  varying  characteristics  to  be  sure  that 
the  programs  would  be  successful  if  imple- 
mented in  other  jurisdictions. 

The  administration  also  ignored  the 

recommendations  of  virtually  all  the 
major  criminal  justice  professional  or- 
ganizations. H.R.  4481  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  National  District  Attor- 
neys Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  Police  Foundation,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
American  Correctional  Association. 

As  my  Republican  colleagues  Hal 
Sawyer  and  Bob  McClory  have  both 
said  to  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
administration  is  wrong  on  this  issue. 
We  cannot  afford  to  treat  the  crime 
problem— the  problem  of  domestic  se- 
curity—any differently  than  we  treat 
our  national  defense.  We  must  provide 
Federal  leadership  in  the  battle 
against  crime.  This  bill  is  an  essential 
part  of  that  Federal  leadership  role. 
The  administration's  focus  on  national 
defense  and  the  social  safety  net  do 
not  justify  their  hands-off  on  the 
crime  issue. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  respond  in  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive way  to  the  concerns  of  their  con- 
stitutents  about  crime.  This  bill  repre- 
sents a  strong  bipartisan  effort  at  de- 
fining the  appropriate  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 


February  10,  1982 


February  10,  1982 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  getting  into  a 
familiar  area  for  me  here— law  en- 
forcement. Like  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes),  I,  too,  have  been  an  urban 
prosecutor  and  have  had  experience 
working  with  law  enforcement  and, 
unfortimately,  necessarily  with  crime. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
the  view  that  it  can  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  areas  of  sewage  facili- 
ties for  cities,  counties  and  States, 
water  purification,  food  stamps,  medic- 
aid, aid  to  dependent  children,  and  in 
many,  many  other  areas.  But,  appar- 
ently, there  is  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  and  some 
Members  to  aiding  law  enforcement. 

If  the  Federal  Government  wants  to 
be  useful  in  law  enforcement,  it  almost 
has  to  do  it  through  assistance  to  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  agencies 
since  over  90  percent  of  criminal  activ- 
ity falls  within  their  purview. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  a  statement 
often  attributed  to  Lincoln  that  gov- 
ernment ought  to  do  for  the  people 
that  which  people  are  unable  to  do  for 
themselves. 

Two  areas  that  come  to  mind  in- 
stantly in  that  area  are  defense 
against  foreign  force  or  threats  and 
equally  domestic  threats  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  community. 

We  obviously  carmot  have  vigilantes 
roaming  our  streets  or  kangaroo 
courts  any  more  than  we  can  have  par- 
amilitaries purporting  to  offer  us  de- 
fense against  foreign  threats. 

We  are  not  proposing  a  new  Federal 
bureaucracy  of  any  kind  or  any  big  as- 
sistance program.  This  is  a  $170  mil- 
lion program. 

Now  $170  million  is  a  dignified 
amount  of  money,  but  when  you  com- 
pare it  with  other  Federal  expendi- 
tures, such  as  the  proposed  $44  billion 
addition  to  an  already  huge  defense 
budget,  $170  million  is  a  very  modest 
amount  to  pay  for  defense  of  our 
people  against  internal  and  domestic 
threats. 

Our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  has  often 
said,  that  the  city  of  Atlantic  City, 
which  he  represCTits,  has  yet  to  lose  its 
first  citizen  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
they  are  losing  them  to  criminals  on 
the  streets  every  day.  The  same  is  true 
of  my  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  It 
seems  to  me  ihat  this  program  does 
not  authorize  any  great  experiments. 
If  authorizes  primarily  fourteen  pro- 
grams which  proved  effective  under 
the  LEAA.  The  LEAA  has  been  both  a 
very  successful  and  a  very  disastrous 
program.  It  established  a  big  bureauc- 
racy that  threw  a  lot  of  money  at 
many  problems.  The  money  went 
away,  but  the  problems  did  not.  Never- 
theless, during  its  history,  it  developed 
some  very  successful  programs. 


One  of  them  of  which  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  are  aware  is  the  sting  pro- 
gram that  has  been  used  all  over  the 
country,  apprehending  thieves  and 
burglars.  Another  successful  program 
is  the  career  criminal  program, 
through  which  the  career  criminal  is 
identified  and  given  special  and  expe- 
dited prosecutorial  treatment.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  programs  which 
enjoyed  equal  degrees  of  success. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  programs,  the 
selective  ones,  that  have  worked,  and 
for  which  assistance  is  proposed  to  be 
continued  under  H.R.  4481. 

We  have  aJso  avoided  what  has  been 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  LEAA: 
free  Federal  money.  When  money  is 
spent  locally  it  is  "our"  money.  When 
it  is  spent  on  a  State  level,  it  is  "their" 
money.  When  it  is  spent  on  the  Feder- 
al level,  it  is  "nobody's"  money.  It  is 
just  money. 

Like  everyone  else,  the  States  were 
interested  in  getting  free  money.  That 
was  one  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  LEAA. 

This  stops  that.  In  order  to  get  even 
a  penny  of  formula  grant  money,  it 
must  be  matched  by  the  local  authori- 
ties that  want  to  use  it  penny-for- 
permy  with  their  own  money,  which 
gives  some  insurance  that  these  funds 
will  be  well  spent.  The  program  will  do 
the  job  it  was  designed  to  do. 

Another  improvement  in  this  bill  is 
that  it  limits  the  amount  of  time 
during  which  Federal  funds  are  avail- 
able. In  4  years,  the  States  must  pick 
up  the  check  for  each  formula  grant 
program.  In  addition,  they  must  fi- 
nance 50  percent  of  the  cost  for  the  4 
years. 

I  think  we  will  see  more  dollar  value 
of  security  delivered  to  the  people  in 
the  cities  and  the  communities  of  this 
country  with  this  money  than  we  will 
see  with  respect  to  the  billions  we  are 
spending  on  defense,  although  I  for 
one  am  a  supporter  of  defense  spend- 
ing. But  here  our  citizens  will  get  their 
money's  worth.  This  is  Insured  by  a  50- 
percent  match  and  a  4-year  limit  on 
formula  grant  programs  so  that  any 
program  undertaken  is  going  to  have 
to  be  continued  in  the  future  at  the  lo- 
cality's own  expense. 

This  program  has  been  scrutinized 
by.  endorsed,  and  thoroughly  support- 
ed by,  the  people  who  are  out  on  the 
firing  line  against  crime  in  our  local- 
ities and  our  States:  The  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General,  and  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  all  of  which  are  dealing  with 
crime.  In  addition,  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  very  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem and  is  supportive  of  this  modest 
program. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
to  divert  some  of  the  funds  authorized 
under  this  bill  to  prison  construction. 
The  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  recommended  that  we 
devote  $2  billion  over  4  years  to  this 


purpose.  This  change  in  the  bill  would 
not  build  a  cell  in  every  jail  in  the 
country.  It  would  just  use  this  small 
amoimt  of  money  that  can  be  used 
more  effectively  elsewhere.  If  we  are 
going  to  address  jail  or  prison  con- 
struction, let  us  do  it  on  its  own  in  a 
s6D&r&t^  bill> 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mam  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  endorse  everything  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  has 
said  \'ery  eloquently.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  for 
their  work  on  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  strongly  urging 
this  body  to  give  its  approval  to  H.R. 
4481,  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1981.  While  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Federal  criminal  justice  aid 
in  the  past,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
before  us  contains  some  vast  improve- 
ments that  will  render  it  even  more  ef- 
fective. In  my  view,  this  body  acted  im- 
providently  in  1980  when  it  voted  to 
terminate  appropriations  for  this  kind 
of  assistance,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to 
remedy  that  mistake.  The  passage  of 
H.R.  4481  will  send  a  strong  signal  to 
the  States  and  localities  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  abandon 
them  during  this  period  of  mounting 

crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  aims  of 
H.R.  4481  is  to  continue  funding  for 
LEAA  programs  of  proven  effective- 
ness which  have  a  fairly  direct  impact 
on  anticrime  efforts.  Thus,  we  have 
continued  funding  for  such  laudable 
programs  as  sting,  TASC,  and  projects 
to  combat  arson  and  career  criminals. 
During  our  hearings,  I  repeatedly 
asked  witnesses  whether  they  felt  that 
the  programs  listed  in  section  401  of 
the  bill  were  worthy  of  continued  Fed- 
eral aid.  Without  exception,  they  re- 
sponded with  acclamations  for  those 
programs,  based  on  their  own  local  ex- 
periences. Consistently,  the  programs 
were  described  as  cost  efficient  and 
highly  useful.  Our  witnesses  were 
unanimous  in  their  feeling  that  the 
cessation  of  Federal  funding  has  ter- 
minated existing  worthwhile  programs 
in  some  jurisdictions  and  has  impeded 
their  initiation  in  others. 

While  all  of  these  programs  are 
praiseworthy.  I  would  like  to  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  one  in  particu- 
lar. As  the  President  has  observed, 
perhaps  the  most  tragic  figure  iii  this 
coimtry's  criminal  justice  system  is 
the  forgotten  victim  of  crime.  While 
the  media  alerts  us  to  events  involving 
crihie.  the  spotlight  rarely  falls  on  the 
sorrowful  aftermath  of  the  event.  One 
of  LEAA's  greatest  achievements  has 


been  facilitating  the  establishment  of 
victim/witness  assistance  programs 
throughout  the  coujitry.  By  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  various  organizations 
and  government  agencies,  LEAA  pro- 
grams have  lessened  the  horrible 
trauma  suffered  by  crime  victims  and 
have  reminded  them  that  society  is  as 
concerned  about  their  problems  and 
rights  as  it  is  about  those  of  the  crimi- 
nal element.  Moreover,  victim/witness 
projects  have  achieved  substantial  sav- 
ings for  commimities  in  terms  of  re- 
duced witness  expenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  continuation  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  justice  support  is  crucial 
to  our  national  anticrime  program. 
This  assistance  act  is  an  appropriate 
exercise  of  Federal  jurisdiction  in  that 
it  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  for  a 
broad  range  or  programs,  while  defer- 
ring to  the  wisdom  of  State  and  local 
governments  with  respect  to  priorities. 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  should 
not  hesitate  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
4481. 


D  1200 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  match  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to,  does  that  have  to  be  a  cash 
match,  or  are  localities  permitted 
under  this  to  give  in-kind  contribu- 
tions as  a  part  of  their  match?  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  abuses 
that  has  been  in  several  of  these  pro- 
grams of  this  type  where  we  require  a 
match,  but  then  we  allow  in-kind  con- 
tributions. 

Is  this  a  specific  cash  match,  as  the 
gentleman  described  it,  or  would  in- 
kind  contributions  also  be  included? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  In  the  circumstances 
you  described,  it  is  a  cash  match.  How- 
ever, not  all  of  the  Federal  assistance 
under  this  bill  is  in  cash.  Some  of  it  is 
assistance  in  the  form  of  advice,  coop- 
eration, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,'  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  be  saying  then 
that  in  all  instances  where  the  local 
government  is  coming  up  »1th  a  match 
for  this  program,  that  they  would 
have  to  come  up  with  actual  dollars. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Yes.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  problem  to  which  the  gentle- 
man alludes.  That  is  eliminated  in  this 
bill.  This  is  a  cash  contribution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
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I  was  seeking  the  gentleman's  re- 
sponse and  observations  on  one  aspect 
of  this  whole  consideration. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  hard  work  they  have  done  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

In  my  discussions  with  constituents 
at  town  hall  meetings  or  at  other  occa- 
sions, I  find  that  the  issue  of  crime  is 
one  of  the  most  paramount  concerns 
that  they  express  to  me.  They  want  to 
see  something  done  about  crime. 

As  I  explained  to  them,  and  as  I  am 
sure  our  colleagues  do,  that  most 
criminal  enforcement  matters  are  local 
and  State  issues.  They  are  not  Federal 
issues.  We  do  not  have  a  Federal  police 
force  in  that  sense  to  handle  the  type 
of  crime  people  are  concerned  about 
on  the  streets  or  in  their  homes. 
Therefore,  they  feel  frustrated  that, 
well,  is  there  not  something  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  to  help 
out  with  this  problem  of  crime  that 
people  around  the  country  are  facing? 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  en- 
lighten me  and  other  Members  of  this 
body  as  to  whether  or  not  this  legisla- 
tion is  one  of  the  major  examples  in 
which  Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  able  to  deal  with  the  types 
of  violent  crime  and  other  crimes  that 
people  are  suffering  from  across  the 
country,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  re- 
sponse of  this  sort  there  is  very  little 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
directly  to  help  prevent  crime  and 
bring  those  who  are  offending  the  law 
to  justice. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  is  the  obvious  way  for 
direct  participation  through  State  and 
local  authorities,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  curbing  violent  crime. 

I  might  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  merely  a  bystander  in 
this   area.   The   Federal   Government 
has  a  major  contributory  role  in  the 
growth  of  crime,  in  that  we  are,  ac- 
cording   to    the    latest    figures,    only 
interdicting  about  15  percent  of  the 
drugs  coming  into  this  country  from 
overseas.  That,  of  course,  is  a  Federal 
mission.  The  State  cannot  cope  with 
that,  as  we  saw  in  hearings  we  held 
down  in  Miami.  According  to  local  au- 
thorities  there,   with   8,000   miles   of 
coastline,  a  scattered  few  Coast  Guard 
vessels  to  protect  it,  and  300  aban- 
doned air  strips  throughout  the  State, 
Florida  is  a  natural  incoming  place  for 
these  drugs.  Of  course,  as  anyone  in 
law  enforcement  knows,  drug  traffick- 
ing and  addiction  contribute  to  a  high, 
high  percentage  of  all  crimes,  includ- 
ing   burglary,    robbery,    and    murder. 
The  Federal  Government's  failure  to 
do  its  job  in  that  respect  has  led  to  a 
large  part  of  this  increase.  As  a  result, 
this  bill  does  not  just  help  somebody 
else  with  a  problem  that  they  created. 
It  helps  with  a  problem  for  which  we 
have  a  big  responsibility,  too. 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  want  to  salute  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  as  two 
of  the  most  thoughtful  Members  of 
this  body  in  addressing  one  of  the 
most  serious,  pervasive  problems  we 
have— crime.  Now,  having  said  that.  I 
want  to  regretfully  say  that  I  have  se- 
rious concerns  with  this  band-aid  on  a 
major  problem.  One  hundred  seventy 
million  dollars  is  truly  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  and  I  think  it  gives  the  form  of 
action,  without  the  substance.  It, 
indeed,  might  even  fool  people  into 
thinking  we  are  seriously  addressing 
the  pervasive  problem  of  crime. 

I  would  take  more  seriously  a  Feder- 
al criminal  justice  assistance  program 
if  I  thought  the  States,  the  court 
system,  and  society  in  general  were  se- 
rious about  the  problem  of  crime. 

What  about  penal  reform?  What 
about  building  jails  so  that  judges  will 
not  be  sending  criminals  out  on  the 
street  because  prisoners  are  confined 
two  and  three  to  a  cell? 

What  about  hiring  guards  who  are 
not  part  of  the  problem;  that  is,  crimi- 
nals themselves,  that  assist  in  the 
raping  of  inmates? 

What  about  hiring  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  to  see  that  the  true 
criminals,  the  habitual  criminals,  are 
not  brought  in  with  the  first-time  of- 
fenders? These  are  the  real  problems 
in  my  view. 

What  about  judges  that  will  give  the 
community  at  least  half  as  much  con- 
sideration as  they  give  the  accused? 

What  about  modifying  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  which  turns  a  trial  into  a 
test  of  whethec  the  constable  blun- 
dered, rather  than  whether  the  ac- 
cused is  a  major  heroin  dealer? 

While  all  these  things  are  going  on, 
we  pretend  that  we  are  going  to  make 
a  grant  here  and  a  grant  there  to  buy 
some  hardware  for  local  police  and 
solve  the  problem.  We  are  not  solving 
it. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  do  something 
serious.  Let  us  take  another  look  at 
the  kinds  of  judges  sitting  on  the 
bench  and  the  envirorunent  in  which 
they  are  adjudicating  the  line  between 
liberty  and  order. 

We  are  not  serious  about  crime  and 
it  is  going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  sympathize  with 
much  of  what  the  gentleman  says  and 
I  will  look  for  the  gentleman's  support 
on  a  number  of  our  otner  bills  which 
are  aimed  exactly  in  these  directions 
he  described  when  they  come  to  the 
floor.  However,  we  can  only  do  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

Granted,  this  is  only  a  small  step. 
Therefore,  the  gentleman  nrobably 
will  find  no  problem  in  givu.g  it  his 
support:    But,    I    cannot    agree    that 
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unless  we  do  everything  at  once,  we 
ought  to  abandon  our  efforts  because 
we  do  not  have  good  judges  or  because 
we  have  a  poor  parole  system  and  so 
forth.  We  cannot  just  stop  everything. 
We  must  attadc  this  problem  methodi- 
cally. We  can  only  do  it  one  step  at  a 
time. 

I  realize  that,  despite  this  modest  re- 
quest, this  small  amount,  we  are  going 
to  have  some  opposition.  We  are  going 
to  have  opposition  from  well  informed 
Members,  maybe  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  who  are  going  to  oppose  this  and 
say  that  we  are  throwing  money  away. 
You  will  be  shocked  by  some  of  the 
people  that  will  be  saying  this. 

And  yet,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
to  a  certain  extent.  This  is  a  modest 
step.  I  wish  to  heaven  it  could  be 
much  larger. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  my 
friend  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  just  suggest  that 
I  have  been  around  here  8  years.  I 
have  watched  this  problem  grow.  I 
have  watched  the  same  solution  ap- 
plied over  and  over— more  money, 
more  grants,  more  commissions,  and 
committees  that  get  Federal  money  to 
study  the  problem  and  file  reports.  I 
have  watched  the  courts  get  worse.  I 
have  watched  the  prison  system  get 
worse.  What  do  we  have  to  do  to 

Mr.  SAWYER.  If  I  may  recapture 
my  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
sentence. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  As  the  gentleman 
said,  this  is  a  very  minuscule  amount. 

We  are  not  creating  any  new  bu- 
reaucracy or  doing  any  of  these  other 
horrible  things  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  We  cannot  err  in  both  di- 
rections at  the  same  time.  We  cannot 
make  it  too  big  and  too  modest  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  erred  in  the 
degree  of  modesty,  I  agree.  On  that,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  give  xis  his  support. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime,  I  am  familiar  with  LEAA's 
achievements  and  failures.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, I  worked  with  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  H.R.  4481,  to  bring  about 
the  major  changes  for  which  the 
fourth  revision  of  LEAA— the  Justice 
System  Improvement  Act  of  1979— has 
been  heralded.  In  view  of  this  back- 
ground, it  is  with  some  reluctance  that 
I  oppose  the  fifth  revision  of  LEAA 
H.R.  4481. 

Let  me  begin  by  commending  my 
very  hard-working  colleagues,  includ- 
ing the  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes)  and  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  who  sit  on  the  subcommittee 
and  my  distinguished  friend  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  whose  contribu- 
tions in  this  area  are  legendary.  H.R. 
4481.  I  acknowledge,  includes  some 
vast  improvements  over  earlier  efforts. 


such  as  substantial  matching  require- 
ments, elimination  of  both  Federal 
and  State  administrative  monsters, 
and  mandated  time  limits  on  grants. 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  continue  to  sup- 
port this  type  of  assistance  i»diich,  un- 
questionably, many  law  enforcement 
witnesses  have  applauded.  But,  as  we 
are  all  too  painfully  aware,  we  are  not 
in  that  world.  Instead,  we  face  a  rising 
crime  rate  that  has  many  irmocent 
Americans  frightened  out  of  their 
wits,  coupled  with  a  desperate  need  to 
diminish  ever-mounting  budget  defi- 
cits. 

In  the  world  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, Mr.   Chairman,  we  are  called 
upon  to  reevaluate  every  fimding  pro- 
gram which  we  have  endorsed  in  the 
past.   The   program   continued   under 
this  bill  has  been  in  existence  in  some 
form  for  almost  15  years.  We  have  re- 
turned to  the  States,  for  various  forms 
of  law  enforcement  programs,  billions 
of   tax   dollars   which   we   previously 
took  from  them.  I  know  that  some  op- 
ponents have  lamented  this  cost  when 
contrasted  with  the  rising  crime  rate. 
However,  it  would  not  be  realistic  to 
expect    a    direct    reduction    in    crime 
since  those  dollars  represented  a  min- 
iscule  portion  of  criminal  justice  fund- 
ing in   this  country.   Frankly,   I   feel 
that  the  LEAA  did  achieve  in  great 
measure  many  of  its  original  goals  by 
stimulating  iimovation  in  all  levels  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  must  recognize  that  it  did 
so  at  great  expense,  sometimes  with  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and.  all  to  fre- 
quently    with     suffocating     redtape. 
These  problems  led  to  its  demise  in 
the  budgets  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  just  2  weeks 
ago  that  a  blast  of  invigorating  fresh 
air  swept  through  this  Chamber.  Our 
President  presented  a  long-term  view 
of  Federal-State  relations  by  calling 
for  the  return  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  Federal  grant  programs 
affecting  matters  more  properly 
within  their  jurisdictions.  In  1980,  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  con- 
curred in  a  decision  to  cease  appro- 
priations for  LEAA  grants  and  to 
return  these  responsibilities  to  the 
States.  We  retained  the  research  and 
statistics  functions  at  the  national 
level  since  these  are  functions  to 
which  the  States  and  localities  are  less 
suited.  In  spite  of  the  improvements 
contained  in  H.R.  4481,  to  reverse  this 
decision  now  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  great  vision  recently  announced  by 
the  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  difficult  task  ahead  of  us  in  restor- 
ing to  the  States  their  proper  func- 
tions. That  difficulty  will  only  be  com- 
povmded  if  we  create  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  like  criminal  justice  as- 
sistance, which  have  already  been  re- 
turned to  the  States. 


Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  reluctantly 
part  company  with  my  distinguished 
friends  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
this  matter.  However,  I  believe  that 
our  budget  deficit  problems  simply  do 
not  afford  us  the  luxury  of  resurrect- 
ing a  Federal  program  which  we  termi- 
nated 2  years  ago.  I  therefore  will  vote 
"no"  on  H.R.  4481. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  ito  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  chairman  of 
the  conmiittee  in  a  colloquy. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  we  have  doc- 
umented that  an  aggressive  State 
office  can  make  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  law  enforcement  system 
by  stimulating  the  transfer  of  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  new  technology 
among  agencies.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  smaller  jurisdictions  that 
cannot  afford  a  special  resource  staff 
on  their  own. 

As  an  example,  under  a  grant  from 
the  LEAA,  the  Multnomah  County 
District  Attorney's  office  set  up  some- 
thing called  a  I»romis  System— a  pros- 
ecutors' management  information 
system.  This  was  the  only  Promis 
system  established  with  Federal  funds 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  it  has 
proved  especially  successful  in  ranking 
cases  according  to  the  seriousness  of 
offensives,  a  defendant's  criminal 
record,  the  strength  of  the  evidence, 
and  various  other  items. 

Based  on  the  success  of  Promis  in 
Multnomah  County,  the  Oregon  State 
Law  Enforcement  Council  has  seen 
the  potential  for  transferring  Promis 
to  smaller  jurisdictions,  as  a  way  of 
helping  research  the  problems  of 
screening  and  prosecuting  criminal 
cases.  The  systems,  skills,  and  tech- 
niques have  already  been  transferred 
to  Baker  County,  Oreg.,  and  I  want 
the  record  to  clearly  reflect  that  this 
kind  of  activity  will  continue  to  be  per- 
missible under  section  406  of  this  bill, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  the  chairman 
would  agree  with  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Well,  first  let  me 
commend  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  because  tech- 
nology transfer  really  is  one  of  the 
centerpieces  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  bill  technology  transfer  and 
technical  assistance  are  appropriate 
functions  of  a  State  office,  which  ad- 
ministers the  Federal  funds.  Com- 
pared to  existing  law,  much  more  dis- 
cretion would  be  given  to  the  States  in 
determining  just  how  much  they 
choose  to  involve  their  State  offices  in 
such  activity.  Under  this  bill,  the  State 


office  does,  however,  clearly  have  the 
authority  to  carry  out  technology 
transfer  and  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

I  would  also  want  the  record  to  show 
that  the  bill  envisions  a  State  office 
with  the  responsibility  to  serve  as  an 
effective  broker  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  results  of  studies  and  state-of- 
the-art  techniques  to  the  operational 
criminal  justice  agencies. 

In  this  way,  it  seems  to  me,  the  State 
office  can  insure  the  timely  availabil- 
ity of  research,  training,  and  technical 
assistance,  and  to  help  translate  such 
knowledge  into  action  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  can 
also  insure  that  the  benefits  of  sensi- 
ble programs,  such  as  work-release 
centers,  regional  crime  laws,  group 
homes  for  children,  and  the  integrated 
criminal  apprehension  programs,  can 
be  adjusted  thereby  to  fit  the  needs  of 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would 
agree  to  that  interpretation  as  also 
true? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  again? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  be  pleased  tc 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Again,  the  gentleman 
is  precisely  correct.  It  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  legislation.  We  do,  indeed, 
desire  to  address  that  type  of  discre- 
tion and  authority  at  the  State  office, 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  we  can  accom- 
plish the  type  of  transfer,  as  I  indicat- 
ed, is  the  centerpiece  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Well,  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  remarks.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  the  excellent  leadership  he  has 
shown  on  this  subcommittee  in  bring- 
ing forward  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
commendable  bill  to  the  full  body. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLOltY.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  on  their  leadership  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation  which  I  had  the 
privilege  to  testify  in  support  of  before 
the  subconunittee. 

It  is  with  genuine  enthusiasm  that  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4481,  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1981.  I  was 
present  at  the  creation,  not  only  when 
Congress  passed  the  original  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  but  ali,o  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  CMme  began  its  herculean  effort  to 
revise  the  Federal  programs  author- 
ized by  that  act.  In  1979,  1  managed 
the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  At  that  time. 
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we  made  many  constructive  improve- 
ments in  the  LEAA  and  created  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  and  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  to  focus 
Federal  criminal  justice  research  and 
statistical  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
witnessed  the  starvation  of  the  LEAA. 
Only  a  few  months  after  President 
Carter  signed  the  JSIA  into  law,  he 
eliminated  funding  for  the  LEAA  in 
his  revised  fiscal  year  1981  budget  re- 
quest. My  efforts  to  preserve  a  mere 
$100  million  for  these  programs  met 
with  defeat.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  the  President's  effort  to  reduce 
Federal  Goverrmient  spending.  I  be- 
lieve that,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
Federal  programs  must  bear  their 
share  of  the  burden  to  achieve  the  ul- 
timate goal.  However,  it  is  still  unclear 
to  me  why  the  Carter  administration 
singled  out  those  effective  parts  of  the 
LEAA  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4431,  with  an 
eye  toward  our  fiscal  concerns,  does 
what  this  body  ought  to  have  done  in- 
stead in  1980.  It  authorizes  appropria- 
tions in  a  very  modest  amount  for  the 
grant  programs.  While  many  of  us 
may  wish  the  authorization  could  be 
greater,  we  must  be  realistic. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  subcommittee  for  their  industrious 
efforts  in  this  regard.  Not  only  were 
exhaustive  hearings  held  in  Washing- 
ton,   but    the    gentleman    from    New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  the  gentle- 
man   from    Michigan    (Mr.    Sawyer) 
traveled  to  Atlanta  and  Miami  to  take 
testimony  on  the  role  that  the  Federal 
Government    could    play    in    helping 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  cope  with   unique  and  over- 
whelming  crime   crises.    In   response, 
H.R.    4481    contains    a    creative    and 
much-needed     addition     to     Federal 
criminal  justice  assistance— a  form  of 
disaster  aid.  Without  binding  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  fashioning  ingenious 
responses  to  crime  emergencies,  it  pro- 
vides a  foundation  to  facilitate  prompt 
and  effective  Federal  responses.  Many 
of  us  remember,  with  a  shudder,  the 
chaotic  and  sporadic  attempts  by  the 
Carter  administration  to  provide  help 
to  the  city  of  Atlanta  in  its  time  of 
frightening  need.  Had  title  II  of  H.R. 
4481    been    in    effect,    an    organized, 
speedy,  and  sufficiently  financed  re- 
sponse could  have  developed.  Similar- 
ly, had  title  II  been  in  effect  last  year, 
the  Reagan  administration's  creative 
response  would  have  been  well  supple- 
mented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  stress  that 
H.R.  4481  has  enjoyed  strong  biparti- 
san support  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  original  bill  reflects  the 
subcommittee  chairman's  ingenuity 
and  dedication.  However,  some  of  the 
significant  changes  made,  with  his 
support,  were  Republican  initiatives. 
Many  were  based  on  recommendations 
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made  by  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime,  such  as 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  to  place 
a  4-year  limit  on  funds  for  individual 
programs  and  a  requirement  that  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  be  demon- 
strated empirically,  whenever  possible, 
before  funding  is  authorized.  H.R. 
4481  also  contains  amendments  which 
I  offered  in  the  full  committee  to 
make  support  services  more  cost-effec- 
tive and  to  put  this  Congress  on  record 
that  no  grant  funds  should  be  repro- 
gramed  for  other  purposes.  As  many 
of  us  who  have  been  LEAA  observers 
are  painfully  aware,  the  reprograming 
device  has  been  used  in  the  past  to  dis- 
credit and  to  undermine  the  program: 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  evidence  of 
the  broad  range  of  bipartisan  support 
for  H.R.  4481  may  be  found  in  recom- 
mendations of  the  Attorney  General's 
Ts-v  Force  on  Violent  Crime.  That 
panel  of  distinguished  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  which  included  the 
Governor  of  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
Jim  Thompson,  recommended  limited 
Federal  assistance,  including  emergen- 
cy aid,  for  which  appropriate  language 
is  found  in  HJR.  4481.  The  task  force 
based  this  recommendation  on  the 
constructive  contribution  to  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  activities  made 
by  the  LEAA,  which  it  applauded. 

My  colleagues  who  sit  on  the  sub- 
committee   have    well    described    the 
provisions  of  H.R.   4481.   However,   I 
would  like  to  single  out  one  particular- 
ly commendable  section  for  comment. 
Although  a  separate  Office  for  Com- 
munity Anti-CS-ime  Programs  is  elimi- 
nated. H.R.  4481  permits  the  use  of 
formula  grant  funds  for    "community 
and     neighborhood     programs     that 
enable  citizens  and  police  to  undertake 
initiatives     to     prevent    and    control 
neighborhood  crime."  This,  in  my  esti- 
mation, has  been  the  hallmark  of  Fed- 
eral  criminal  justice  assistance.   The 
Federal  Government  has  been  able  to 
fulfill  a  crucial  coordinating  role  in 
bringing  together  various  elements  of 
the  community   in  the  fight  against 
crime,    including    individual    citizens, 
civic  and  church  groups,   local  busi- 
ness, and  law  enforcement  representa- 
tives.  Crime  must  be  met  with   this 
kind  of  determined  cooperative  effort. 
I  know  that  in  my  own  neighborhood 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  these  pro- 
grams have  been  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  by  ex- 
pressing my  confidence  that  this  body 
will  pass  H.R.  4481  today  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  subBtantial  Federal  contri- 
butions made  in  the  past,  and  the 
urgent  need  for  the  continuation  of 
those  valuable  programs  during  this 
period  of  rising  crime.  I  hope  that  the 
other  body  will  similarly  give  its  ap- 
proval so  that  we  can  eventually  rein- 
state appropriations  for  these  pro- 
grams with  confidence  that  our  funds 
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will  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  Nation. 

D  1215 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNO). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
this  body  to  approve  resoundingly 
H.R.  4481,  the  Justice  Assistance  Act 
of  1981. 

This  legislation  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
broad  bipartisan  backing.  It  is  the 
product  of  months  of  hearings  and 
hard  work  by  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  under 
the  leadership  of  our  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Bill  Hughes.  Testimony 
was  taken  from  representatives  of  all 
sectors  of  the  criminal  justice  system: 
Police,  prosecutors,  judges,  corrections 
officials.  This  bill  has  their  over- 
whelming support. 

The  legislation  Is  completely  in  line 
with  a  recomjnendation  of  the  Attor- 
ney Generals  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime,  a  recommendation  the  adminis- 
tration chose  not  to  accept.  While  sug- 
gesting no  precise  dollar  amount,  the 
final  report  of  the  task  force  urges 
that: 

Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  to 
State  and  local  Kovemments  to  implement 
those  programs  that  have  been  demonstrat- 
ed and  proven  to  be  effective  through  rigor- 
ous independent  evaluation. 

It  also  suggests  that  receiving  juris- 
dictions be  required  to  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  these  programs. 

H.R.  4481  is  in  line  with— in  fact,  it 
anticipated— the  task  force's  good 
counsel.  This  measure  would  authorize 
a  simplified,  scaled  down  grant  pro- 
gram totaling  $170  million,  a  sum  that 
would  be  no  match  for  even  a  modest 
Pentagon  cost  overrun;  80  percent  of 
this  money  would  go  for  State  and 
local  initiatives  against  crime— on  a 
50-50  matching  basis— in  statutorily 
designated  areas  In  which  anticrime 
efforts  have  a  proven  track  record— as 
the  task  force  urged.  These  areas  in- 
clude the  swift  prcsecution  of  career 
criminals,  community  anticrime  pro- 
grams. Sting  operations,  arson,  victim- 
witness  programs,  and  alternatives  to 
jail;  20  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
for  discretionary  support  of  research, 
training  and  technical  assistance,  and 
aid  for  States  and  localities  that  face 
emergency  crime  situations.  For  this, 
there  is  no  matching  requirement. 

In  addition,  another  $20  million  is 
authorized  to  support  Federal  agencies 
that  might  have  to  take  on  emergency 
law-enforcement  assignments. 

This  legislation  is  a  responsible  and 
reasonable  approach  to  assisting  our 
beleaguered  communities.  It  builds  on 
our  experience  with  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment  Assistance   Administration,    an 
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agency  that  sponsored  some  very  ef- 
fective programs,  along  with  its  well- 
publicized  mistakes.  It  preserves  those 
effective  programs,  while  abolishing 
the  Federal  bureaucratic  burdens  that 
have  been  imposed  on  State  and  local 
recipients  of  LEAA  dollars. 

I  do  not  claim  this  legislation  will 
solve  our  crime  problem.  We  do  not 
overpromise.  But  enactment  of  H.R. 
4481  is  one  step  we  can  and  must  take 
to  let  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
know  that  we  have  not  abandoned 
them  in  their  struggle  to  combat  vio- 
lent crime  and  to  make  the  homes  and 
neighborhoods  of  all  our  citizens  more 
secure 

This  administration  has  rightly 
called  the  crime  problem  one  of  our 
greatest  domestic  concerns.  And  it  is 
correct  when  it  reiterates  that  the 
Federal  role  is  limited.  Our  local  law 
enforcement  officers  need  not  be  told 
again  that  the  burden  of  enforcing  the 
law  and  administering  justice  rests 
largely  with  them.  They  also  know 
that  philosophies  are  at  odds  and  that 
times  are  tough.  They  know  that  there 
is  fierce  competition  for  scarce  re- 
sources at  all  levels  of  Government. 

But  they  cannot  and  should  not  bear 
alone  the  burden  of  controlling  crime. 
Crime  is  a  national  problem.  It  cuts 
across  State  lines.  It  requires  Federal 
dollars. 

Federal  money,  modest  in  sum  and 
carefully  targeted,  can  be  a  useful 
weapon  in  our  crime-fighting  arsenal. 
It  is  a  Federal  obligation  to  help  our 
States  and  cities  put  proved  programs 
in  place,  to  provide  research  by  the 
best  minds  of  America  so  that  we 
might  better  understand  the  elements 
that  contribute  to  crimes  of  violence, 
and  to  help  train  those  officers  who 
battle  criminals  daily. 

To  do  these  things  will  cost  Federal 
dollars,  and  we  are  kidding  the  public 
if  we  say  otherwise.  Not  to  do  these 
things  will  risk  causing  further  dis- 
trust of  and  disillusiorunent  with  our 
criminal  justice  system. 

The  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
vide this  assistance,  because  it  alone 
f  has  the  resources  and  the  responsibil- 
ity to  attack  that  problem  of  national 
crime.  Peripheral  attacks  on  the 
fringes  of  the  problem  are  no  substi- 
tute. Neither  are  the  decimation  and 
abandonment  of  Federal  agencies  that 
are  a  necessary  link  in  our  federalist 
network  of  law  enforcement. 

We  must  meet  our  obligations.  To 
that  end.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  4481. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dixon). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4481.  the  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1981. 

The  program  initiatives  outlined  in 
this  bill  are  those  effective  programs 
formerly  administered  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Agency.  As  you 


know,  this  agency  was  wiped  out  by 
the  administration  last  year,  as  Inef- 
fective and  wasteful.  That  act  was  one 
of  the  many  that  could  t)e  described  as 
"throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water." 

There  are  still  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve  that   the   Federal   Government 
should  be  a  help  to  State  and  local 
governments,  and  therefore  ultimately 
to  the  citizens  of  the  country.  That 
the  Federal  Government  should  and 
can  offer  programs,  funding  and  sup- 
port  to  those  local  entitles  without 
apologizing  for  that  relationship.  No- 
where Is  this  more  Important  and  best 
understood  than  In  the  area  of  crime. 
The     Federal     Government,     as     a 
whole,  can  do  very  little  directly  about 
crime.  Therefore,  when  we  have  the 
opportunity,  we  must  provide  all  the 
assistance  and  funding  that  we  can. 
Because  crime  Is  best  dealt  with  at  the 
local  level,  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
consider    It     "their"    problem    rather 
than  "ours",  and  one  that  we  should 
not  become  Involved  In. 

While  H.R.  4481  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  many  worthwhile  pro- 
grams, I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  one  in  particular,  and  I  use  it  as  an 
example. 

Community  anticrime  programs. 
They  are  cost  effective,  nm  at  the 
local  level,  and  they  work.  Therefore,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  communi- 
ty anticrime  programs  are  encouraged 
first  among  eligible  activities  for 
States  receiving  grants.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  adopted  this  program  Initi- 
ative from  my  earlier  legislation,  H.R. 
4385,  seeking  to  restore  Federal  aid  for 
community  crime  prevention. 

Since  its  inception,  community  anti- 
crime  programs  have  proven  that  citi- 
zen Involvement  In  crime  prevention  is 
very  effective  in  reducing  crime 
throughout  the  Nation.  While  serious 
crime  has  skyrocketed  in  the  past 
year,  neighborhoods  which  operated 
community  anticrime  programs  real- 
ized crime  Increases  far  below  the  9 
percent  national  average.  In  Los  Ange- 
les this  program  has  been  credited  for 
helping  reduce  violent  crimes  from 
their  dramatic  Increase  In  1980  to  a  de- 
creasing curve  In  1981. 

Unfortunately,  but  not  surprisingly, 
this  bipartisan  bill  is  opposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Ironically,  the 
administration  claims  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  in  line  with  Mr.  Reagan's 
concept  of  New  Federalism.  Further, 
the  administration  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  pro- 
vide Increased  aid  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  because  it 
already  provides  sufficient  technical, 
research,  and  informational  assistance. 
Last,  they  clsdm  that  funds  which 
would  be  authorized  In  this  bill  would 
not  be  in  line  with  the  dictates  of  its 
1982  and  1983  budget  requests. 

I  differ  strongly  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  bill.  I  also  believe  our 


national    crime    problem    Is    a    direct 
result    of    high    unemployment    and 
drastic    reductions    In   Federal    social 
programs  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. The  overall  unemployment  rate 
stands    at    a   staggering    8.9    percent, 
youth  unemployment  at  21   percent, 
and  minority  youth  unemplojmient  at 
an     Intolerable     40     percent.     When 
people  are  unable  to  earn  a  decent 
living  and  the  Government  takes  away 
from  them  what  little  assistance  they 
had  counted  on,  they  will  seek  what- 
ever avenue  necessary  to  live.  Thus, 
the      Federal      CJovemment      cannot 
escape   partial   responsibility   for   the 
worsening  crime  problem.  By  cutting 
funds  for  job  training  and  programs 
which  assist  local  law  enforcement  and 
community  organizations,  we,  as  the 
Federal  Representatives  of  those  com- 
munities,  have   not   put   our   money 
where  our  rhetoric  is. 

This  bill  authorizes  $170  million  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  It  requires 
States  to  provide  matching  funds,  but 
they  are  not  required  to  pass  the 
matching  funds  requirement  on  to 
units  of  local  government  which 
choose  to  participate  in  the  program, 
thus  offering  discretion  by  the  States 
on  how  to  administer  the  grants. 

My  constitutents  are  deeply  troubled 
by  the  double  talk  they  have  heard 
from  this  administration.  While  the 
President  continues  to  talk  about  law 
and  order,  he  has  yet  to  offer  a  viable 
plan  of  action  to  combat  crime. 

The  justice  assistance  package  is 
such  a  plan  of  action.  It  was  devised  at 
a  reasonable  cost  to  our  taxpayers, 
and  can  be  administered  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost,  with  benefits  beyond  what  we 
get  from  most  Federal  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
provide  full  funding  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Our  citizens  are  tired  of  living  in 
a  state  of  siege,  without  any  hope  of 
seeing  it  reduced,  let  alone  come  to  an 
end.  By  supporting  H.R.  4481.  you  wUl 
not  only  say  you  imderstand  and  care, 
but  that  some  help  is  on  the  way. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  hall.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  commend  those  who 
have  already  been  commended  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done  on  this 
measure.  H.R.  4481.  I  would  also  like 
to  discuss  briefly  what  I  think  is  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  deal- 
ing with  crime  in  the  United  States. 

First,  it  can  attempt  to  mount  am  ef- 
fective and  efficient  response  to  the 
crimes  which  are  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily Federal. 

Second,  it  can  maintain  adequately 
funded  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies so  as  to  provide  competent  backup 
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or  ancillary  assistance  to  the  States 
when  they  are  not  capable  of  respond- 
ing. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  leadership  to  the  States 
by  creating  and  funding  model  pro- 
grams, conducting  research,  and  com- 
piling criminal  justice  statistics. 

This  biU  would  authorize  $170  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982.  $190  million  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  $20  million  there- 
after. It  would  repeal  existing  authori- 
zations of  $775  million  each  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  CBO  estimates  outlay  savings  of 
$80  million  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $327 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983,  over  $500 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $200 
million  or  plus  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

I  think  that  this  bill  cuts  back  on 
the  excessive  expenditures  possibly 
used  in  LEAA  funding  for  many  years 
back.  I  think  it  also  is  restrictive  in 
what  it  attempts  to  do,  but  allows  the 
States,  using  a  proper  formula,  to  use 
this  money,  without  creating  an  undue 
burden  on  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  SENSENBRiajNER). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  my  colleagues  are  over- 
whelmed today  by  a  sense  of  d6ja  vu,  I 
am  not  surprised.  H.R.  4481.  the  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1981,  is  the  fifth 
attempt  to  overhaul  the  LEAA  in  a 
decade  and  a  half.  The  last  attempt, 
the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act 
of  1979,  gave  us  the  great  crime-fight- 
ing weapon  of  OJARS,  which,  report- 
edly, has  had  criminals  quivering  with 
fear  since  its  inception.  The  executive 
branch  and  this  Congress  were  so 
moved  by  the  so-called  improvements 
in  the  JSIA  that  they  agreed,  only 
months  after  enactment,  to  disembow- 
el it  by  terminating  appropriations.  In 
further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
sleeping  dogs  among  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  are  never  left  to  lie,  the 
LEAA  has  arisen  again.  By  a  master 
stroke  of  public  relations,  it  has  a  new 
name  in  this  bill— the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  quibble 
with  the  proponents  of  this  bill  about 
the  worthiness  of  career  criminal. 
Sting,  arson  and  victim/witness  pro- 
grams. I  have  heard  the  same  litany  of 
praise  for  these  programs  from  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  financing.  While  I  do 
not  mean  to  dismiss  offhand  the  testi- 
mony of  these  experts,  I  really  would 
not  expect  them  to  bite  the  hand  that 
fed  them  gourmet  luxuries  for  so 
many  years. 

The  essence  of  my  opposition  to  this 
bill  lies  in  my  view  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent's  appropriate  role  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Under  our 
Constitution,  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  war  against  crime 
Is  highly  circumscribed.  I  share  with 
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my  colleagues  a  feeling  of  great  frus- 
tration that  we  cannot  do  more  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  citizen  from  crime  in 
the  streets.  However,  our  system  of 
federalism  confines  this  function  to 
the  States  and  localities.  It  is  primari- 
ly their  responsibility  to  establish  and 
finance  local  victims,  arson,  career 
criminal,  and  Sting  programs.  The 
Federal  Government  can,  of  course, 
provide  models  for  such  programs  and 
the  research  and  statistics  necessary 
for  their  development.  After  more 
than  a  decade  of  Federal  assistance, 
the  responsibilities  of  the  States  and 
localities  are  clearer  than  ever. 

While  H.R.  4481  offers  some  im- 
provement over  the  existing  law,  par- 
ticularly since  it  dismantles  OJARS,  it 
is  fundamentally  at  odds  with  the 
trend  toward  returning  to  the  States 
programs  relating  to  matters  within 
their  jurisdiction.  The  bill's  internal 
changes  to  increase  State  and  local 
discretion  simply  do  not  make  up  for 
the  fact  that  u  completely  revives  a 
program  that  this  Congress  and  the 
previous  Congress  voted  to  terminate. 
Lest  my  colleagues  think  that  this  ap- 
proach to  criminal  justice  is  unique  to 
a  Republican  administration  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  New  Federalism,  let 
me  remind  them  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's position.  Acknowledging  the 
inevitable  redtape,  poor  targeting  of 
funds,  and  insufficient  recipient  con- 
trol over  expenditures,  Jimmy  Carter 
spearheaded  the  movement  to  kill  the 
LEAA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  debate, 
much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
H.R.  4481  substantially  reduces  the 
funds  authorized  for  Federal  law  en- 
forcement assistance.  While  this  is 
true,  and,  of  course,  highly  commenda- 
ble, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  placing  our  imprimatur  on 
additional  Federal  spending  of  almost 
$200  million.  Unless  the  proponents  of 
H.R.  4481  plan  to  add  further  millions 
to  our  already  unacceptable  budget 
deficit,  they  ought  also  to  be  propos- 
ing cuts  in  other  programs  to  offset 
this  additional  spending.  I  wonder  if 
any  of  the  subcommittee's  witnesses 
who  testified  in  such  glowing  support 
of  H.R.  4481  made  any  recommenda- 
tions of  that  nature. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  Federal 
criminal  justice  assistance,  it  should  be 
in  the  area  where  there  is  urgent  need 
for  assistance— the  construction  and 
improvement  of  prison  facilities.  The 
cochairmen  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime  testified 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  that 
the  task  force's  recommendation  for 
Federal  assistance  for  prison  construc- 
tion was  its  most  important.  Similarly, 
the  criminal  justice  committee  of  the 
National  Governors  Association  called 
for  such  assistance  as  the  No.  1  crimi- 
nal justice  priority.  Unfortunately, 
H.R.  4481  does  not  authorize  the  use 
of  funds  for  this  purpose,  despite  the 
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fact  that  Federal  court  orders  in  more 
than  half  of  our  States  have  exacer- 
bated the  crisis.  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  4481  to  permit  the 
use  of  grant  funds  for  prison  construc- 
tion purposes.  If  the  States  .choose  to 
use  their  assistance  funds  for  prison 
construction  rather  than  Sting  pro- 
grams, for  instance,  that  should  be 
their  prerogative.  Washington  should 
not  dictate  their  choices. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  urgent  need 
for  prompt  and  effective  measures  by 
all  levels  of  government  to  combat  the 
rising  crime  rate.  When  the  Reagan 
administration  took  office  last  Janu- 
ary, the  increase  in  crime,  like  the  in- 
flation and  interest  rates,  was  ex- 
pressed in  double  digits.  While  we  all 
may  be  in  agreement  on  the  need  for 
action,  I  must  part  company  with  the 
proponents  of  H.R.  4481  with  respect 
to  whether  this  constitutes  an  appro- 
priate response.  The  American  people 
would  be  better  served  if  we  concen- 
trated our  efforts  on  reinstituting  the 
death  penalty,  fighting  organized 
crime  and  drug  trafficking,  and  re- 
forming the  Criminal  Code.  This  bill, 
as  usual,  has  chosen  to  throw  money 
at  the  problem  instead. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Matsci). 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  as  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  for  their  fine  shep- 
herding of  this  bill  through  the  com- 
mittee and  also  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  floor  manager 
of  this  bill  about  a  potential  use  of 
grants  under  two  of  its  sections. 

The  national  headquarters  of  Moth- 
ers Against  Drunk  Drivers  is  located  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.  Theirs  is  a  cause 
about  which  I  i"eel  strongly.  Recently, 
300  of  us  in  the  House  and  Senate,  in- 
cluding my  colleague  from  New  Jersey, 
wrote  to  the  President  requesting  the 
establishment  of  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission on  drunk  driving.  We  hope 
that  that  commission  will  be  named  In 
the  near  future. 

This  is  a  problem  whose  solution  is 
long  overdue.  Twenty-six  thousand 
Americans  are  killed  each  year  by 
drunk  drivers.  The  public  outrage  is 
reaching  deafening  levels.  It  is  a  crime 
and  one  for  which  strong  punishment 
has  been  proven  an  effective  deter- 
rent. Tough  laws  in  California  which 
went  into  effect  only  last  month  re- 
duced the  holiday  death  toll  on  the 
highways  to  half  of  the  expected 
number. 

Recently,  in  California  and  Virginia, 
drunk  drivers  in  fatal  collisions  have 
been  indicted  for  second-degree 
murder. 
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This  is  a  problem  that  is  not  merely 
some  minor  traffic  infraction  or  safety 
situation  but  is  in  fact  a  serious  crime 
and  being  treated  more  and  more  so 
by  the  handful  of  States  which  have 
strengthened  their  laws.  One 'of  the 
obstacles  they  encoxuiter  is  the  short- 
age of  funds.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlemen  if  the  States  would  be  al- 
lowed to  apply  for  assistance  for  drunk 
driving  enforcement  programs  under 
sections  13  and  14  of  this  crime  bill. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's concern  about  the  drunk 
driving  issue.  I  know  from  10  years  of 
firsthand  experience  as  a  prosecutor 
the  horrendous  toll  drunk  driving 
takes  every  year.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  would  also  agree  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  combating 
drunk  driving— indeed  almost  all  street 
crime— lies  with  State  and  local  law 
enforcement.  Drunk  driving  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  but  one  that  calls  for  a 
carefully  limited  Federal  response.  We 
should,  of  course,  provide  States  and 
local  governments  with  the  best  avail- 
able information  and  research  on  this 
menace.  In  this  context,  I  believe  H.R. 
4481  addresses  this  issue. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
States  are  required  to  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  block  grant  funds.  In  this  ap- 
plication States  are  required  to  set 
forth  which  programs  they  intend  to 
fund  with  the  money.  The  bill  limits 
the  expenditure  of  funds  to  a  narrow 
range  of  eligible  programs.  Most  of  the 
eligible  programs  were  chosen  because 
they  have  a  long  history  of  effective- 
ness in  combating  crime.  In  addition, 
however,  the  bill  provides  States  with 
a  limited  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  innovative  new  programs.  Under 
category  13  of  proposed  section  401  of 
the  act.  States  may  fund  programs 
aimed  at  meeting  critical  crime  issues. 
Thus,  if  a  State  determined  that 
drunk  driving  was  a  critical  crime 
problem  in  their  jurisdiction,  or  for  a 
unit  of  local  government,  they  would 
submit  an  application  that  included 
such  programs. 

I  should  note  that  the  committee 
was  concerned  that  open-ended  au- 
thority to  test  new  ideas  in  criminal 
justice  programing  could  lead  to  the 
same  kinds  of  abuses  that  gave  LEAA 
its  bad  name.  Therefore,  the  commit- 
tee has  limited  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  State  grant  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  expended  on  such 
innovative  programs. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  clarification.  I  think  the 
intent  of  Congress  should  now  be  clear 
to  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
that  drunk  driving  is  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  traffic  safety  problem 
but  also  as  a  violent  crime.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  agency  will  pursue  agres- 
sively  applications  to  fund  solid  inno- 
vative programs  to  combat  drunk  driv- 
ing. I  also  hope  that  my  own  State  of 


California  will  take  full  advantage  of 
these  programs  in  the  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act.  In  closing,  I 
would  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

D  1230 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  has  11  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LUNGREN). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  for  their  consider- 
ation. 

I  was  going  to  stand  here  and  com- 
mend the  Members,  as  others  have 
done,  but  unfortunately,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
time,  so  I  would  just  say  "ditto"  to  all 
the  comments  and  commendations 
that  have  preceded  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  I  think  we 
talk  about  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  and  in  dealing  with  this  subject 
I  think  we  have  one  of  those  situa- 
tions. Unfortunately,  this  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  and  gone. 

LEAA  was  instituted  with  all  the 
best  intentions  and  all  the  sincerity  in 
the  world.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
tried  to  tailor  it,  we  have  tried  to  mas- 
sage it,  and  we  have  tried  to  take  care 
of  some  of  its  problems,  and  still  we  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  the  scaled- 
down,  very  directed  program  that 
some  would  support  if  we  thought  it 
possible.  That  is  my  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  are  in  a 
period  of  austerity.  That  should  not 
surprise  anybody  here;  we  have  talked 
about  it  every  day.  We  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  many  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  in  private  conversations 
with  the  administration  as  well  as  in 
our  public  statements,  have  voiced  our 
concern  about  the  level  of  funding  for 
the  FBI,  about  the  level  of  funding  for 
the  DEA,  the  level  of  funding  for  the 
INS,  the  level  of  funding  for  Customs, 
and  the  level  of  funding  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  Those  are  the  agencies  of  the 
Federsd  Government  that  must  do  the 
job  if  we  are  going  to  interdict  drug 
traffic  into  this  country. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  ought  to  sit 
down  and  say  to  ourselves  that  if  we 
are  having  difficulty  in  getting  fund- 
ing for  the  purely  Federsd  level  pro- 
grams, ought  we  dissipate  our  effort 
by  continuing  with  the  idea  that  some- 
how, through  the  use  of  grants  to  se- 
lected communities  around  the  coun- 
try,  we   are  going  to   have   a  major 


Impact  on  crime  in  this  country?  I  do 
not  think  we  can  do  it. 

I  do  applaud  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes),  as  well  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  on  the  fact  that  they 
have  taken  what  was  LEAA  and  have 
made  it  a  little  better,  but  unfortu- 
nately I  think  it  is  inevitably  flawed. 

Here  we  are  in  the  second  month  of 
the  second  year  of  this  Congress  deal- 
ing with  the  "son"  or  "grandson"  of 
LEAA.  Yet  I  stand  before  the  Mem- 
bers and  tell  them  that  we  have  not 
even  done  the  first  thing  that  is  neces- 
.sary  to  get  ourselves  a  comprehensive 
criminal  code  reform  bill.  We  have 
tried  in  Congress  after  Congress,  in 
Republican  administrations,  and  in 
Democratic  administrations,  and  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  is  still  in  a 
sorry  mess. 

Here  we  are  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  give  some  aid  to  the'  local  jurisdic- 
tions and  tell  them  how  they  can 
better  run  their  criminal  justice  oper- 
ations. Yet  we  have  not  taken  the  first 
step  toward  putting  our  own  house  in 
order;  we  have  not  done  anything 
about  essential  bail  reform;  we  have 
not  done  anything  in  bringing  that  to 
this  floor.  We  have  not  done  anything 
about  the  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

It  might  surprise  people  that  under 
our  present  Federal  code,  if  you  sky- 
jack an  airplane  and  during  the  course 
of  that  crime  a  death  results,  you 
could  get  the  death  penalty.  Yet  if  you 
successfully  assassinate  the  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
you  cannot  get  the  death  penalty 
under  the  Federal  system. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  do  not  have  much 
time,  but  since  the  gentleman  gave  me 
this  time,  I  will  yield,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  give  me  more  time  if  I  need  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES."  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  we  have  had 
a  very  busy  subcommittee,  and  we 
have  reported  out  pretrial  services, 
contract  services,  and  we  are. working 
on  a  forfeiture  bill.  We  reported  out 
H.R.  4481.  If  in  fact  we  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  bail  reform,  we  would  have 
that  reported  out. 

My  colleague  and  I  both  have  meas- 
ures that  are  very  closely  akin  to  what 
the  gentleman  described.  So  we  have 
got  to  take  one  step  at  a  time,  as  the 
ranking  minority  Member  has  said.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  not  making  these 
other  efforts.  The  gentleman  supports 
them,  and  we  welcome  his  support  of 
those  measures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
CR«3<)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire,  does  the  gentleman  have 
any  additional  time  that  he  could  yield 
to  me? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state,  in  terms  of  accounting  for  the 
time,  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes),  I  would  only  say 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  question  of 
priorities.  If  we  have  a  limited  amount 
of  funds,  we  ought  to  target  those 
funds  where  we  can  best  do  the  job. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  say 
that  we  have  funded  the  FBI  at  its 
proper  levels.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
funded  the  DEA  at  its  proper  levels,  I 
do  not  think  we  have  funded  the  INS 
at  its  proper  levels,  and  we  have  not 
funded  the  Coast  Guard  at  its  proper 
levels.  I  think  we  should  fund  those 
agencies  to  the  levels  we  think  neces- 
sary; yet  in  light  of  those  shortcom- 
ings, we  are  going  to  create  a  program 
in  which  we  say  we  are  going  to  give 
out  $170  million  a  year  to  local  juris- 
dictions. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  we  are  not 
going  to  give  them  $170  million  a  year. 
I  do  not  think  we  could  get  on  this 
floor  a  vote  on  the  budget  that  is 
going  to  fund  this  program.  That 
being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  try  to  focus  our  attention  on 
the  FBI,  on  the  DEA,  and  on  those 
programs  on  the  Federal  level  that  we 
all  agree  are  having  funding  problems. 

Otherwise  what  we  do  is  what  we 
have  done  in  every  other  program;  we 
take  on  more  than  we  can  assume  and 
we  do  not  do  a  good  job  on  those 
things  that  have  a  truly  Federal  func- 
tion. We  cannot  take  on  the  funding 
of  programs  for  local  and  community 
jurisdictions,  and  yet  we  are  doing 
that  while  not  funding  Federal  pro- 
grams properly. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Zeferetti). 

Mr.  ZEPERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lungren)  said, 
that  the  Federal  agencies  that  have 
been  cut  back  and  that  have  the  juris- 
dictional responsibility  of  fighting 
crime  in  this  country  should  be 
helped.  But  I  think  that  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  question  that  this  bill 
brings  to  our  attention,  and  the  fact 
that  local  governments  also  have  the 
responsibility  to  fight  crime  and  to  do 
those  things  that  make  them,  if  you 
would,  a  form  of  auxiliary  for  those 
very  same  Federal  agencies  that  have 
been  founded  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

I  think  if  we  go  out  into  the  local- 
ities, we  will  find  that  need.  As  chair- 
man   of    the    Select    Committee    on 


Drugs.  I  can  say  that  when  we  talked 
to  local  governments,  they  told  us 
about  the  imput  they  have  made 
against  crime,  against  drug  smuggling, 
and  against  drug  trafficking  in  their 
communities,  and  they  need  that  kind 
of  assistance.  Local  governments  today 
need  that  kind  of  assistance  if  in  fact 
we  are  going  to  make  an  impact  on 
crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  everybody's  re- 
sponsibility, not  just  the  responsibility 
of  local  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4481.  the  Justice 
Assistance  Act  of  1981.  As  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  and  as  an  ex-cor- 
rection officer,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  to  provide  State  and  local 
governments  funding  assistance  and 
initiative  in  combating  crime. 

One  of  the  most  hard-pressed  areas 
is  in  the  area  of  controlling  drug  traf- 
ficking. With  Federal  drug  agencies 
being  cut  back  both  in  funding  and 
personnel,  local  governments  are  re- 
peatedly being  called  upon  to  assist 
Federal  drug  officers  in  their  efforts 
to  stop  drug  movement  on  the  street. 
Local  agencies  are  having  to  foot  the 
bill  from  their  own  minimal  budgets. 
Obtaining  buy  money  is  a  severe  prob- 
lem for  local  officials.  Without  it, 
agents  cannot  get  into  the  system.  The 
system  grows,  almost  carte  blanche, 
while  Federal  and  local  efforts  are 
hampered  because  of  a  lack  of  funding 
and  direction.  Who  can  they  then  turn 
to?  No  one.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  desperate  need  of  assist- 
ance and  leadership  from  the  Federal 
Government.  That  is  where  H.R.  4481 
plays  a  vital  role. 

The  bill,  as  you  know,  will  not  set  up 
another  LEAA— where  funding  was 
thinly  spread  throughout  the  country. 
Instead,  H.R.  4481  builds  on  past  expe- 
rience while  abolishing  the  Federal 
bureaucratic  burdens  that  have  been 
imposed  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  the  LEAA.  H.R.  4481  targets 
needed  funds  to  areas  of  high  crime.  It 
establishes  initiatives  against  crime.  It 
will  eliminate  the  bureaucratic  mess 
and  place  all  functions  in  one  new 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  within  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  from  a 
metropolitan  district  where  crime 
rates  continue  to  increase,  I  whole- 
heartedly supnort  the  intent  and  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4481.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  hope  to  have  much  of 
a  direct,  tangible  impact  on  the  crime 
rate  unless  we.  the  Congress,  can  pro- 
vide State  and  local  authorities  with 
the  impetus  and  initiative  to  effective- 
ly combat  crime. 

Crime  is  a  national  problem  and  our 
State  and  local  entities  need  leader- 
ship and  assistance  from  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  firmly  believe  the  modest 
sum  contained  in  H.R.  4481  will  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  effective  law  enforce- 
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ment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  vital  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  all  aware  that  while  some  of 
LEAA's  past  funds  were  clearly  well 
spent,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  some 
were  not  well  spent.  H.R.  4481  further 
improves  it  by  extracting  and  continu- 
ing the  best  of  its  programs,  while  fi- 
nancing some  innovative  programs 
which  wUl  no  doubt  prove  equally  suc- 
cessful. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  or  H.R.  4481. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  involved  in  the 
forging  of  Federal  criminal  justice  as- 
sistance since  its  beginning  in  1968.  I 
am  therefore  pleased  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  H.R.  4481,  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  substan- 
tial improvements  in  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  were  made  with 
LEAA  funds.  Without  the  seed  money 
that  it  provided,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams in  all  likelihood  would  not  have 
been  initiated.  A  fine  example  of  the 
irmovative  programs  originated  by 
LEAA  in  my  State  is  TASC,  an  organi- 
zation that  provided  treatment  alter- 
natives to  street  crimes  for  drug-de- 
pendent offenders.  As  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  a  recent 
study  by  Temple  University  has  come 
to  my  attention  which  provides  strong 
evidence  of  what  we  have  always  sus- 
pected—that drug  addiction  fuels 
crime,  particularly  property  crime. 
The  Temple  University  finding  that 
drug-dependent  offenders  commit  lit- 
erally thousands  of  crimes  during  peri- 
ods of  addiction  demonstrates  the 
direct  impact  that  a  program  like 
TASC  can  have  on  the  incidence  of 
crime.  I  therefore  want  to  commend 
the  sponsors  of  H.R.  4481  for  includ- 
ing "programs  which  identify  and 
meet  the  needs  of  drug-dependent  of- 
fenders" in  the  list  of  programs  eligi- 
ble for  formula  grant  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  my 
work  in  fashioning  a  cost-effective  and 
less  bureaucratic  LEAA  program,  I 
have  lent  my  strong  support  to  various 
efforts  designed  to  recognize  and  meet 
the  needs  of  juvenile  offenders.  I  have 
been  most  distressed  by  recent  budget 
actions  aimed  at  dismantling  our  na- 
tional juvenile  justice  program,  and  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  preserve  some  minimal  fimding  for 
its  valuable  projects.  I  am  disappoint- 
ed, of  course,  that  the  Justice  System 
Improvement  Act  provision  setting 
aside  approximately  19  percent  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  juvenile  justice 
programs  has  been  deleted  from  this 
bill.  However,  considering  the  modest 
funding  which  it  authorizes,  I  can  well 
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understand  why  this  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

However,  I  am  happy  to  point  out  to 
my    colleagues    that    juvenile    justice 
programs  will  continue  to  be  funded 
under  H.R.  4481.  Pursuant  to  the  sug- 
gestions  of   several    witnesses ,  before 
the  subcommittee,  funding  is  author- 
ized for  programs  which  address  the 
problem  of  serious  offenses  committed 
by  juveniles  and  programs  which  iden- 
tify and  process  within  the  criminal 
justice  system  juvenile  offenders  with 
a  history  of  serious  criminal  conduct.  I 
have  consistently  felt  that  such  career 
criminal  programs  are  among  the  most 
important  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
LEAA.  In  light  of  the  advent  of  youth 
gangs  and  their  involvement  in  serious 
crimes,  particularly  violent  crime  and 
drug    trafficking,    the    need    for   pro- 
grams of  this  sort  cannot  be  disputed. 
In  addition,  H.R,  4481  will  authorize 
assistance  for  the  establishment  of  in- 
novative programs  designed  to  address 
critical  problems  of  crime.  Certainly 
juvenile  crime  is  one  of  those. 

I  understand  that  my  colleague  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenner),  plans 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  permit  the 
use  of  funds  authorized  under  H.R. 
4481  for  prison  construction  and  ren- 
ovation. When  the  committee  consid- 
ered the  1979  reauthorization  of 
LEAA,  I  offered  a  similar  amendment 
which,  unfortunately,  did  not  become 
part  of  the  Justice  System  Improve- 
ment Act.  I  strongly  support  my  col- 
league's amendment,  which  embodies 
at  least  the  spirit  of  the  reconmienda- 
tion  made  by  the  Attorney  General's 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime. 

As  Illinois  Gov.  Jim  Thompson,  the 
cochairman  of  the  Task  Force,  pointed 
out  in  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime,  In  view  of  the  State 
and  local  corrections  crisis  that  exists 
today,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant recommendation  made  by  the 
task  force.  Certainly  the  amount  of 
money  involved  is  not  in  the  same  ball 
park  as  that  recommended  by  the  task 
force.  However,  I  do  believe  that  the 
States  should  be  given  the  option  of 
using  their  grant  funds  for  this  impor- 
tant purpose,  particular  insofar  as  ad- 
vanced techniques  or  practices  are 
used  in  the  design  of  detention  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  body  con- 
sidered the  original  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  I  joined 
with  a  former  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Cahill)  successfully  establishing 
State  planning  agencies  within  the 
framework  of  LEAA.  Because  it  cre- 
ates a  scaled-down  version  of  Federal 
assistance,  H.R.  4481  does  not  man- 
date the  continuation  of  these  agen- 
cies. However,  nothing  in  the  bill  pre- 
cludes a  State  from  designing  the  ex- 
isting planning  agency  as  the  office 
which  will  prepare  grant  application 


and  administer  the  program.  This, 
then,  gives  us  the  best  of  all  possible 
world:  States  having  successful  experi- 
ences with  planning  agencies  may 
maintain  them  and  may  apply  funds 
available  for  administrative  expenses 
for  that  purpose.  States  which  do  not 
choose  to  do  so  may  establish  an  en- 
tirely new  mechanism  or  may  desig- 
nate another  existing  office  to  fulfill 
the  administrative  role.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  believe  that  H.R.  4481  provides  an 
imaginative  and  workable  approach  to 
State  administrative  mechanisms 
within  the  purview  of  this  new  Federal 
assistance  program  it  authorizes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4481,  and  I  would  say 
this:  History  has  taught  us  many 
times  over  that  economic  chaos  has 
brought  down  nations,  but  we  should 
remember,  too.  that  history,  even  cur- 
rent history,  has  taught  us  that  civil 
disorder  and  violence  is  another  prime 
reason  for  nations  and  societies  to  dis- 
integrate. I  think  this  bill  takes  that 
into  consideration. 

The  question  was  asked:  Why  do  we 
come  up  with  these  new  ideas?  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  wanting  to  come  up 
with  new  ideas;  it  is  responding  to  a 
need,  an  urgent  need. 

People  will  request  and  demand  radi- 
cal changes  in  their  societies  when 
crime  statistics  reach  radical  propor- 
tions. Eighty  percent  of  this  money  is 
focused  in  the  community  anticrime 
program— sting  operations,  victim  and 
witness  and  juror  assistance  programs, 
career  criminal  indentification  pro- 
grams, combating  arson,  suid  all  the 
other  areas  that  are  touching  people's 
lives  daily. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  demands  a  re- 
sponse, and  it  needs  a  response. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time  on  this  side 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Shaw). 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  and  commend  the 
speakers  that  have  spoken  on  both 
sides  of  this  bill.  I  think  perhaps  we 
have  been  hearing  the  same  message 
over  and  over  again,  but  perhaps  with 
a  different  view  toward  this  bill. 

I  am  rising  in  vigorous  support  of 
H.R.  4481.  I  signed  on  originally  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill.  It  has  particular 
significance  to  me  as  far  as  my  own 
State  of  Florida.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer) 
have  been  in  Florida  on  several  occa- 
sions listening  to  some  of  the  big  prob- 
lems we  have. 

I  believe  in  the  concept  of  the  New 
Federalism.    However,    anybody    who 


says  that  the  Florida  problem  is  a 
local  problem  in  crime  has  not  been 
listening.  Anybody  that  can  say  that 
120,000  or  130,000  immigrants  coming 
from  Cuba  during  the  boatlift,  most  of 
whom  have  stayed  in  south  Florida,  is 
a  local  problem  simply  is  not  listening 
or  paying  attention.  Anybody  that  can 
say  that  the  parallel  increase  in  crime 
that  we  have  seen  in  my  State  of  Flori- 
da is  a  local  problem  is  not  listening. 

I  could  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  my  good 
friend,  who  I  think  very  eloquently  ex- 
pressed his  frustration  with  regard  to 
doing  more  in  the  area  of  crime.  But 
just  because  we  want  to  do  more,  just 
because  we  want  more  money  for 
DEA,  the  FBI,  the  Coast  Guard,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
gren) so  aptly  put  it,  is  not  good 
reason  for  us  to  turn  back  the  benefits 
that  are  present  in  this  bill  that  is 
before  us  today. 

This  is  a  significant  step  forward. 
Whether  one  calls  it  a  tourniquet  or 
whether  one  calls  it  a  Band-Aid,  it  is  a 
very  valuable  program  and  it  is  one 
that  is  worthwhile  and  worth  our  vig- 
orous support. 

I  would  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  4481.  the  Justice  Assistance  Act 
of  1981.  Crime  has  reached  alarming 
proportions  in  America  and  especially 
in  the  Miami  area.  Many,  if  not  most, 
citizens  now  take  precautions,  such  as 
installing  alarm  systems  and  avoiding 
large  areas  of  our  community.  I  am  es- 
pecially dismayed  by  the  climate  of 
fear  that  has  developed  in  south  Flori- 
da. 

The  increase  in  violence  which  esca- 
lated after  Miami's  1980  refugee  influx 
has  created  a  siege  mentality.  The 
result  has  been  a  severe  change  in  the 
character  of  Miami.  Needless  to  say, 
the  economy  suffers  when  business- 
men and  skilled  laborers  are  afraid  to 
move  to  Miami,  or  when  tourists  are 
afraid  to  vacation  in  Miami  Beach  due 
to  our  high-crime  rate. 

Crime  has  always  been  primarily  a 
matter  of  State  and  local  jurisdiction, 
but  the  higher  crime  rate  in  Miami  is 
the  result  of  Federal  immigration 
policy  and  the  inability  of  Federal 
agencies  to  control  illegal  drug  traffic 
in  and  through  south  Florida.  The 
Federal  Government,  therefore,  does 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  our 
people.  Every  component  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  must  respond  quick- 
ly to  criminal  activity  if  violent  crimi- 
nal behavior  is  to  be  combated  effec- 
tively. We  in  Congress  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people  to  pass 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 
This  legislation  will  aid  the  States  in 
their  intensified  efforts  to  combat  vio- 
lent crime. 
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We  have  the  duty  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
help  them  in  their  fight  against  crime. 
We  can  no  longer  sit  back  and  ignore 
the  problem  of  violent  crime  in  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  time  we  face  and  resolve 
this  crisis  which  has  developed  over 
many  years.* 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  the  House  today  in  support  of  the 
passage  of  Congressman  Hughes'  bill 
H.R.  4481,  the  Justice  Assistance  Act, 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  cospon- 
sored. 

I  strongly  urge  enactment  of  this 
bill,  which  is  similar  to  legislation  I  in- 
troduced last  year,  because  there  is  an 
overwhelming  need  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  local  fight  against 
crime.  The  increasing  level  of  crime  af- 
fects each  and  every  one  of  us,  yet  the 
Federal  response  to  date  has  been  in- 
sufficient. While  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  primarily  responsible  for 
our  criminal  justice  systems,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  too  has  a  crucial  re- 
sponsibility. 

Crime  is  a  national  problem.  An  ef- 
fective fight  against  crime  requires  na- 
tional support.  Figures  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1981  show  a  3-percent  in- 
crease in  offenses.  In  1980  the  level  of 
violent  crime  increased  by  9  percent 
over  that  in  1979.  Without  Federal  co- 
operation, programs  to  combat  this 
high  and  constantly  rising  number  of 
offenses  will  fail  for  want  of  sufficient 
funding.  Congressman  Hughes'  bill 
will  permit  the  initiation  and  continu- 
ation of  numerous  innovative  projects 
at  the  State  and  local  level  that  are 
vital  to  our  protection  and  safety. 

H.R.  4481  allows  States  and  localities 
to  adopt  a  flexible  approach  to  crime. 
It  authorizes  $170  million  for  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  our  crimi- 
nal justice  systems.  While  this  may 
lead  some  of  my  colleagues  to  fear 
that  Federal  funds  will  be  sent  on  less- 
than-effective  programs,  a  careful  look 
at  H.R.  4481  will  allay  these  concerns. 
The     bill     requires     funds     to     be 
matched  by  recipients  and  an  equita- 
ble distribution  by  States  to  local  gov- 
ernments. It  provides  that  80  percent 
of  the  grant  funds  be  disbursed  to  the 
States,  50  percent  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  50  percent  on  the 
basis  of  relative  crime  rate.  Moneys 
are  to  be  used  by  the  States  and  local- 
ities for  anticrime  efforts  in  designat- 
ed program  areas  including:  Conununi- 
ty  citizen-police  anticrime;  sting  oper- 
ations; arson;  white  collar,  organized 
crime   and   public   corruption;   career 
criminal    identification    and    prosecu- 
tion; victim,  witness,  and  juror  assist- 
ance; alternatives  to  jail  and  prisons 
for  nondangerous  persons;  treatment 
for  drug-dependent  offenders;  prison 
overcrowding;  personnel  training  and 
management      assistance;      planning; 
prosecutor  management  and  informa- 
tion systems;  serious  crime  by  juvenile 


offenders;    and    for   other   innovative 
programs. 

H.R.  4481  would  not  only  make  pos- 
sible the  implementation  of  new  re- 
sponses to  crime,  but  it  would  also  pro- 
vide funds  Yor  the  restructuring  and 
revitalization  of  existing  criminal  jus- 
tice offices  and  procedures.  Moneys 
could  be  used  to  expedite  the  investi- 
gatory, trial  and  sentencing  phases.  An 
article  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
last  December  calculated  that  it  cost 
$176,000  to  arrest,  try  and  imprison  a 
man  who  committed  a  felonious  as- 
sault. Our  police  and  court  process 
must  be  refined  to  reduce  delays  and 
where  possible  lower  court  costs.  This, 
together  with  the  continuation  of  ef- 
fective community  anticrime  pro- 
grams, will  hopefully  provide  the 
needed  boost  to  out  State  and  local  ef- 
forts to  reduce  crime  and  increase  citi- 
zen involvement  and  awareness  in 
fighting  crime. 

Crime  is  no  longer  something  we  can 
avoid  at  the  Federal  level.  We  cannot 
sit  back  and  wait  for  it  to  wane  on  its 
own.  Congressman  Hughes  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  have  presented  an 
excellent  first  step  to  a  more  concert- 
ed Federal  campaign  against  crime. 
With  it  we  can  implement  the  creative 
and  irmovative  programs  that  might 
make  a  difference  to  the  people  back 
home.  The  possibilities  are  endless, 
but  without  this  legislation,  the  situa- 
tion can  only  worsen.  I  therefore  urge 
you  to  give  this  bill  your  strongest 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
submit  as  part  of  the  Record  the  at- 
tached statement  from  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  Stanley  Fink  and  Assembly- 
man Melvin  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  Codes  Com- 
mittee indicating  their  strong  support 
for  enactment  of  H.R.  4481. 

STATOtENT  OF  STANLEY  PiNK 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  (H.R.  4481)  when  it  comes  to  a 
floor  vote  next  week.  This  measure  will  pro- 
vide formula  grants  to  state  and  local  crimi- 
nal justice  programs  which  have  proven  suc- 
cessful in  deterring  crime  or  which  show 
particular  promise  as  Innovative  approaches 
to  our  growing  crime  problem. 

New  Yorlc  States  recent  legislative  record 
in  the  criminal  justice  area  reveals  a  clear 
and  unrelenting  commitment  to  allocated 
the  resources  necessary  to  successfully  im- 
plement the  sweeping  substantive  reforms 
that  have  so  dramatically  strengthened  the 
hand  of  law  enforcement.  Two  months  ago. 
this  policy  was  extended  when  we  outlined  a 
comprehensive  criminal  justice  funding 
package  for  1982  that  Includes  provisions 
for  extra  police,  expansion  of  major  offense 
prosecution,  additional  court  parts  and 
prison  expansion.  Consistently.  New  York 
State's  legislators  have  been  called  upon  to 
face  up  to  the  difficult  decisions  regarding 
criminal  justice  funding,  and  consistently 
they  have  made  significant  efforts  toward 
providing  necessary  resources. 

Available  statistical  daU  indicates  that 
our  programs  are  having  a  positive  impact 
at  the  arrest  and  prosecution  levels.  Howev- 
er, the  loss  of  LEAA  funding  has  impaired 
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numerous  programs,  including  many  target- 
ed for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Similar- 
ly, innovative  crime  prevention,  alternative 
sentencing,  and  victim  services  programs  are 
now  endangered. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  4481  could  mean  an 
additional  $9  million  for  New  York  to  spend 
on  programs  to  reduce  crime  and  assist  its 
victims.  We  urge  you  to  vote  yes  on  H.R. 
4481  and  form  a  partnership  with  the  state 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  crime. 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1981  we  are 
considering  today  is  a  compromise  to 
the  President  where  we  have  given  a 
great  deal  and  he  may  give  nothing. 
The  House  has  reduced  its  commit- 
ment in  this  area  of  anticrime  assist- 
ance from  $775  million  to  $170  million 
while  the  President  promotes  zero  as- 
sistEince  this  year  and  next. 

No  matter  how  much  more  targeted 
and  efficient  this  $170  million  anti- 
crime  program  is  over  those  run  previ- 
ously under  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  it  will  be 
effete  unless  we  refuse  to  compromise 
on  the  President's  budget.  This  budget 
is  increasing  the  socioeconomic  factors 
of  crime  quicker  than  any  response 
can  be  mounted. 

Just  today  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
reported  that  the  cupboards  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  Commu- 
nity Food  Distribution  Service  for  the 
five  county  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area  are  bare.  Before  the  President's 
economic  program  went  into  effect 
one  of  the  archdiocese  church  distri- 
bution centers  reported  serving  69 
families  during  the  month  of  January 
1981;  in  January  1982.  424  families 
were  served.  How  many  of  those 
turned  away  now  will  be  resorting  to 
crime  just  to  eat? 

Last  week  unemployment  in  my 
State,  Pennsylvania,  hit  11.2  percent, 
the  second  highest  in  the  Nation. 
Unlike  the  No.  1  State  in  unemploy- 
ment, Michigan,  our  unemployment 
can  be  pinned  on  overall  economic 
conditions,  not  on  a  fading  prime  em- 
ployer. How  much  will  family  violence 
and  general  crime  grow  with  the  pres- 
sures on  millions  of  heads  of  house- 
holds out  of  work? 

Can  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments pick  up  the  economic  and  pro- 
tection slack.  In  my  comer  of  the 
Nation  the  answer  is  clearly  no.  I  now 
represent  the  second  most  distressed 
city  in  the  Nation,  Chester  City.  Ches- 
ter had  a  tax  base  for  needed  services 
deficiency  even  before  the  President 
cut  the  economic  development  pro- 
grams that  had  brought  it  some  recent 
good  news  and  the  welfare  programs 
that  kept  the  city's  structurally  poor 
from  turning  to  violence  en  masse. 
Chester's  current  economic  situation— 
which  seems  doomed  to  get  worse 
before  better— already  has  fostered 
one  of  the  highest  crime  rates  in  the 
State.  Yet,  the  city  has  had  to  cut 
back  its  police  force.  The  mayor  now 
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places  officers  where  they  will  be  the 
most  visable  in  much  the  same  way  as 
people  by  "Beware  Vicious  Dog"  signs 
when  no  such  canine  exists. 

The  police  in  Chester  will  tell  you 
they  need  commimity  suiticrime  sup- 
port and  that  they  are  too  imder- 
staffed  to  foster  such  programs  them- 
selves. In  March  one  of  the  LEAA's 
grant  programs  for  training  communi- 
ty leaders  in  the  creation  of  effective 
citizen  anticrime  initiatives— nm  by 
the  National  Center  for  Community 
Anti-Crime  Programs  in  Norfolk,  Va.— 
will  start  in  Chester,  and  then  despite 
national  success,  end  forever.  H.R. 
4481  would  continue  seed  money  for 
community  support  programs  like  this 
and  skim  other  cream  programs  off 
the  top  of  LEAA  Initiatives.  However, 
Presidential  disfavor  has  made  the  ex- 
istence of  even  this  small  assistance 
unlikely. 

Without  Federal  help  States  will 
continue  to  run  police  departments 
and  prisons,  but  more  and  more  finan- 
cial burdens  will  curtail  efforts  to 
structure  citizen  anticrime  programs. 

A  little  seed  money  and  an  umbrella 
overview  of  national  crime  causes  can 
foster  inexpensive  effective  private  cit- 
izen anticrime  programs  at  the  local 
level.  As  testimony  that  even  the  most 
eager,  determined,  and  imaginative  of 
private  sectors  initiatives  cannot  go  it 
alone,  I  offer  another  example  from 
my  comer  of  the  Nation. 

A  Mr.  Matt  Peskin  of  Havertown  has 
initiated  the  National  Town  Watch  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Peskin's  program  gives 
support  and  information  exchange  in 
the  initiation  of  Town  Watches  across 
the  country.  NTWA  is  the  epitomy  of 
the  example  the  President  sets  in  his 
stories  of  private  citizens  helping  each 
other  instead  of  the  big,  bad.  Federal 
Government.  Nevertheless,  for  all  his 
determination  Mr.  Peskin  has  stated 
that  private  fundraising  has  not  yet 
proved  to  be  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate stimulus  and  support  to  Town 
Watches  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Peskin  approves  of  continued 
Federal  involvement  in  community  an- 
ticrime initiates  and  supports  Rep- 
resentatives Hughes'  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  before  us  today.  He  has  the 
firsthand  local  knowledge  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  State  governments  can 
provide  just  so  much  support.  He 
would  rather  be  spending  the  bulk  of 
his  associations'  volunteer  time  edu- 
cating new  organizations  and  learning 
from  existing  Town  Watches  and  simi- 
lar citizen  anticrime  efforts  across  the 
coimtry,  rather  than  constantly 
scrounging  for  scarce  financial  assist- 
ance. 

We  can  leam  from  existing  private 
sector  initiatives  such  as  Mr.  Peskin's 
and  distressed  communities  such  as 
Chester,  that  if  we  let  the  market  rule 
us,  sometimes  the  market  calls  for  a 
centralized  support  program.  We  must 
remember    the    "united"    in    United 


States  as  we  dead  with  crime,  with  un- 
employment, and  the  budget  in  gener- 
al. I  do  not  feel  we  should  be  a  test 
case  for  social  Darwinism.  letting  the 
fittest  of  States  survive.  We  are  wrong 
in  throwing  money  at  problems,  but 
we  are  cruel  in  throwing  problems  at 
States. 

Again,  let  me  state  that  the  compro- 
mise we  are  voting  on  today  will  only 
yield  an  effective  anticrime  program  if 
we  stem  the  socioeconomic  growth  of 
crime  by  not  compromising  on  needed 
programs  cut  in  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1983  budget.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  H.R.  4481.  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1981.  is  brought  to  the  floor 
today,  I  intend  to  strongly  support 
this  entirely  reasonable  effort  at 
bringing  greater  flexibility  to  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  the  control  of  vio- 
lent crime. 

At  a  time  when  violent  crime  is 
plaguing  our  country,  and  average  citi- 
zens are  becoming  more  and  more 
fearful  of  victimization,  we  must  not 
fail  to  bring  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lem. Though  funds  authorized  by  the 
bill  are  modest,  the  committee  has 
made  a  genuine  effort  to  tailor  crime 
programs  to  best  suit  problems  in  each 
State  and  locality.  We  must  not  fore- 
sake  our  responsibility  for  the  person- 
al safety  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Further,  I  intend  to  support  amend- 
ments which  will  add  greater  flexibil- 
ity to  the  bill.  The  Sensenbrenner 
amendment  will  permit  the  use  of  for- 
mula grant  funds  for  prison  construc- 
tion and  improvement— a  critical  prob- 
lem being  addressed  by  the  courts  in 
many  States.  The  Porter  amendment 
will  also  provide  further  flexibility  in 
our  ongoing  war  against  violent  crime. 
By  permitting  cost  sharing  to  aggre- 
gate all  programs  rather  requiring  a 
50-50  split  by  category,  localities  will 
be  able  to  better  suit  Federal  assist- 
ance to  specific  needs. 

Finally,  I  must  oppose  the  Butler 
amendment,  which  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  authorized  funds  for  dispute 
resolution  programs.  These  programs, 
which  help  alleviate  court  delays  and 
the  high  cost  of  litigation  by  settling 
disputes  before  trial,  ought  to  be  an 
option  available  to  States.  Certainly, 
dispute  resolution  is  not  appropriate 
in  many  cases,  but  it  ought  not  be 
ruled  out  entirely.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4481. 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act.  The  Justice 
Department  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime  has  correctly  identified  crime  as 
one  of  the  top  priorities  for  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  -^^.^ 

Although  we  must  deaT«Mhhmany 
problems,  it  is  clear  to  eveirrhe  most 
casual  reader  of  history  that  a  society 
will  collapse  from  within  if  the  prob- 


lems of  civil  disorder  and  violence  are 
not  met. 

While  the  answers  to  our  crime 
problems  do  not  lie  altogether  in  this 
bill,  it  is  an  essential  first  step.  The 
programs  of  local  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance have  been  redesigned  in  H.R. 
4481  to  do  a  better  job  of  assistihg 
States  and  local  communities.  Eighty 
percent  of  this  bill  is  for  community 
£uiticrime  initiatives,  such  as  the  iden- 
tification of  career  criminals,  victim 
assistance,  and  local  sting  operations. 

As  every  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial knows,  crime  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. States  and  localities  need  and 
welcome  real  support  from  Washing- 
ton. We  do  not  want  more  studies, 
more  task  forces,  or  more  paper,  which 
many  people  often  feel  is  the  only 
product  coming  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  agree  with  those  at  the 
local  level  who  feel  we  need  more 
action  and  more  results.  The  problem 
of  crime,  wearing  the  many  faces  of 
drug  dealing  and  smuggling,  vandal- 
ism, rape,  muggings,  and  on  and  on, 
color  our  lives  with  fear  and  make 
many  of  our  towns  and  cities  deposi- 
tories of  danger. 

We  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  at 
every  level.  The  Federal  Govemment 
must  move  ahead  with  the  revision  of 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  to 
straighten  out  the  problems  that  arise 
because  of  inconsistent  sentences,  the 
chaos  of  our  bail  system,  our  over- 
crowded prisons  which  serve  primarily 
as  hot  houses  for  more  crime  rather 
than  a  reform  of  criminal  behavior, 
and  an  examination  of  the  use  of  the 
exclusionary  rule.  We  have  a  great 
deal  to  do,  especisQly  to  stamp  out  the 
profit  and  international  terrorism 
being  spawned  by  the  $66  billion  a 
year  generated  by  the  illegal  drug 
markets. 

Crime  prevention  is  an  issue  of 
pressing  need.  The  Federal  Govem- 
ment has  a  key  responsibility  to  work 
with  States  and  local  governments  to 
liberate  America  from  the  specter  of 
random  violence  and  criminality.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4481,  a 
bill  aimed  at  using  a  modest  sum  of 
moneys  to  help  States  and  localities 
win  their  war  against  the  increasing 
menace  of  crime  in  our  Nation. 

This  bUl  calls  for  the  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  (OJA), 
based  in  the  Justice  Department,  to 
substitute  the  now-defunct  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
The  OJA  would  administer  a  grant 
program  with  an  authorization  of  $170 
million  per  year  for  2  years  providing 
50  percent  matching  funds  for  some 
kinds  of  State  and  local  anticrime  ef- 
forts and  a  75  to  25  percent  match  for 
innovative  programs.  This  legislation 
also  authorizes  a  discretionary  pro- 
gram of  20  percent  of  the  grant  funds 
with  no  match  requirement  for  train- 
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ing  and  technical  assistance,  for  na- 
tional and  regional  initiatives  and  for 
emergency  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  do  no  less 
than  support  this  crime  fighting  bill. 
Notwithstanding  my  personal  view 
that  this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
aid  State  and  local  governments  in  a 
meaningful  way,  I  believe  it  is  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  forging  a  new  part- 
nership, which  I  believe  is  much 
needed,  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  area  of 
criminal  justice. 

The  alarming  increase  in  all  types  of 
crime  which  is  sweeping  our  Nation 
demands  our  careful  consideration  of 
new  initiatives  and  forceful  commit- 
ments. This  plague  threatens  to  de- 
stroy our  peace.  It  is  ironic  that  crimi- 
nals freely  roam  the  streets  of  our 
Nation  while  honest  and  decent  people 
fear  for  their  lives  and  personal  prop- 
erty even  while  staying  at  home. 
Crime  will  continue  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease until  we  decide  to  face  efficient- 
ly the  challenge  and  put  more  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  the  States. 

Puerto  Rico,  for  instance,  started  a 
crusade  against  crime  a  few  years  ago. 
With  the  help  of  LEAA's  funding  and 
increased  layouts  for  crime  preven- 
tion, Puerto  Rico  which  in  1973  was 
ranked  8th  in  the  Nation  in  violent 
crime,  dropped  to  Uth  place  in  1975 
and  to  22d  in  1979.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  far  from  safeguarding  our  streets. 
Criminal  elements  frighten  our  citi- 
zens on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  an  un- 
bearable degree.  Time  is  ripe  for  an  in- 
crease in  funding  to  overwhelm  these 
vicious  acts,  not  for  a  decrease  which 
will  only  lead  to  crippling  our  efforts 
and  do  away  with  our  hopes  of  con- 
trolling this  menace. 

The  Federal  Government  has  to 
come  through  and  join  efforts  with 
the  States  to  put  an  end  to  this  over- 
grown octopus.  We  cannot  sacrifice  an- 
other year  of  bloodshed  and  unjusti- 
fied suffering  by  our  people  in  ex- 
change of  a  few  dollars  savings. 

The  time  to  act  in  behalf  of  our  past 
and  future  victims  of  crimes  Is  long 
overdue.  Let  us  not  eternize  this 
agony;  let  us  free  our  Nation  from 
crime  so  that  our  children  can  enjoy 
the  America  our  ancestors  enjoyed.* 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlenmn  from 
Michigan.  (Mr.  Sawyer). 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  I  just  want  to 
sum  up  what  we  said  before.  This  is  a 
modest  bill. 

As  I  predicted,  there  were  even  critics  of 
this  modest  sum  of  money.  The  fact  that  it 
does  not  cure  or  address  all  of  the  crime-re- 
lated problems  should  not  cause  opposition. 
I  am  aware  that  it  does  not,  nor  does  it  pur- 
port to,  because  it  chooses  only  very  selec- 
tive programs  and  is  a  very  modest  bill. 

Given  time,  our  subcommittee, 
under  the  guidance  of  our  chairman, 
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the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes),  has  been  addressing,  and  will 
address,  many,  many  issues.  We  have 
been  one  of  the  busiest  subcommittees 
and  we  have,  f  think,  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  to  deal  with  in  the 
whole  Nation.  We  have  been  dealing 
with  it  regularly.  We  have  bills  pend- 
ing in  subcommittee,  as  the  chairman 
said,  before  the  full  committee,  and  we 
have  them  in  gestation. 

This  is  a  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan 
subcommittee.  There  is  no  partisan- 
ship on  the  crime  issue.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  can  join  forces 
100  percent  against  crime  and  we  have. 
We  will  get  these  bills  moved  to  the 
floor  and  we  will  ask  for  assistance  on 
them  from  the  complainers  about  th§ 
modesty  of  this  one. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Just  in  closing,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  make  a  couple  of  observations. 
First  of  all,  nobody  oh  the  floor  today 
has  criticized  any  of  these  categories. 
Nobody  has  suggested,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  the  Sting  operation.  Career 
Criminal,  Promis,  TASC,  and  a  whole 
host  of  other  categories  we  have  sin- 
gled out,  have  not  been  effective  in 
fighting  crime.  Instead,  the  argument 
has  been  that  LEAA  did  not  work. 
This  bill  repeals  LEAA.  The  argimient 
has  been  made  that  one  cannot  throw 
moneys  at  crime  problems.  On  this 
score,  this  bill  has  been  criticized  be- 
cause it  is  too  modest  by  the  critics. 

One  additional  point.  As  part  of  the 
reconciliation  process,  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  did  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  role  for  programs 
like  this.  We  funded  under  reconcilia- 
tion the  treatment  alternatives  to  the 
street  crime  program  (TASC).  That  is 
not  a  way  to  craft  changes  in  our 
criminal  justice  programs.  We  ought 
to  be  doing  it  as  we  are  doing  in  com- 
mittee, after  hearing  testimony  and 
deciding  how  we  can  best  direct  these 
resources. 

One  additional  point  I  think  has 
been  lost  sight  of.  We  have  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  that  is  de- 
veloping research  in  new  programs 
aimed  at  the  crime  problem.  We  have 
no  vehicle  other  than  this  to  take  that 
research  and  test  it  in  the  market- 
place. I  think  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Attorney  General's  own 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime  thought 
it  was  so  important  to  have  this  type 
of  a  Federal  leadership  role. 

To  those  critics  that  say  we  should 
be  funding  law  enforcement  more 
than  we  have,  that  is  what  we  should 
be  directing  our  activities  to.  I  could 
not  agree  with  them  more.  We  need 
twice  as  many  drug  enforcement 
agents  in  southern  Florida  right  now 
than  we  have.  We  do  not  have  in  place 
in  the  Coast  Guard  operation  suffi- 
cient personnel  to  do  a  decent  job. 

I  was  in  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Clay  Shaw,  just  a 
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couple  of  days  ago.  We  heard  the 
Coast  Guard  testify  that  they  can  only 
occupy  the  four  choke  points,  the  four 
passages,  18  percent  of  the  time  effec- 
tively. That  means  that  82  percent  of 
the  time  the  Coast  Guard  is  doing 
little  to  try  to  intercept  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  mostly  southern  Florida. 
The  drug  situation  in  southern  Florida 
is  out  of  hand. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  commit  more 
resources  to  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity but  that  must  be  another  day. 
Today  we  are  talking  about  programs 
that  have  worked,  such  as  career 
criminal  and  TASC.  It  is  important  to 
say  to  other  jurisdictions  around  this 
country  who  are  up  to  their  eyeballs  in 
the  crime  problem,  "Hey,  this  program 
has  worked  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  Try  it.  We  think  it  will  help 
you,  too." 

That  is  what  this  program,  in  effect, 
says.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  4481.  It  is  a  modest  effort,  but  it 
is  an  important  one.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  has  said,  this  is 
going  to  go  down  as  one  program  that 
has  made  a  difference.  I  think  it  will 
stack  up  against  any  other  programs 
we  have  in  the  crime  area. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  4481.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4481,  the  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1981. 

Poll  after  poll  identifies  crime  as  one 
of  the  major  concerns  of  the  American 
public,  following  closely  behind  the 
economy,  inflation,  and  high  interest 
rates.  This  concern  is  not  unfounded. 
In  1980  crime  increased  9.4  percent 
over  the  1979  level.  Violent  crime  grew 
more  than  11  percent  and  property 
crime  grew  more  than  9  percent.  As 
the  Justice  Department  pointed  out, 
the  crime  index  has  not  shown  such 
an  increase  since  1975.  In  my  home- 
town of  Los  Angeles,  major  crimes 
were  up  13  percent  in  1980,  with  mur- 
ders increasing  at  an  alarming  28  per- 
cent. Local  law  enforcement  officials 
believe  that  LA's  dramatic  increase  in 
crime  can  be  attributed  to  decreased 
police  personnel  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
Federal  assistance  to  combat  crime. 

There  are  still  Jiose  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  a  help  to  State  and  local 
governments,  and  therefore  ultimately 
to  the  citizens  of  the  country.  That 
the  Federal  Government  should  and 
can  offer  programs,  funding,  and  sup- 
port to  those  local  entities  without 
apologizing  for  that  relationship.  No- 
where is  this  more  important  and  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  a  whole,  can  do 
very  little  directly  about  crime.  There- 
fore, when  we  have  the  opportunity, 
we  must  provide  all  the  assistance  and 
funding  that  we  can.  Because  crime  is 
best  dealt  with  at  the  local  level,  that 
does   not  mean   that   we  consider  it 
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"their"  problem  rather  than  "our." 
and  one  that  we  should  not  become  in- 
volved in. 

The  program  initiatives  outlined  in 
H.R.  4481,  are  those  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  programs 
which  have  proven  to  be  both  effective 
and  efficient  in  reducing  crime.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  community 
anticrime  programs  are  encouraged 
first  among  eligible  activities  for 
States  receiving  grants,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
adopted  this  program  initiative  from 
my  earlier  legislation  H.R.  4385,  which 
seeks  to  restore  Federal  aid  for  com- 
munity crime  prevention. 

Since  its  inception,  community  anti- 
crime  programs  throughout  the 
Nation  have  demonstrated  that  citizen 
involvement  in  crime  prevention  is 
very  effective  in  reducing  crime.  While 
serious  crime  has  skyrocketed  in  the 
past  year,  neighborhoods  which  oper- 
ated community  anticrime  programs 
realized  crime  increases  below  the  9- 
percent  national  average. 

H.R.  4481  authorizes  $170  million  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  or  only  22 
percent  of  LEAA's  original  authoriza- 
tion of  $775  million.  The  bill  also  re- 
quired States  to  provide  matching 
funds;  however,  they  are  not  required 
to  pass  the  matching  funds  require- 
ment on  to  units  of  local  government 
which  choose  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  Justice  assistance  is  a  plan 
of  action,  devised  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  our  taxpayers.  It  can  be  adminis- 
tered at  a  reasonable  cost,  with  bene- 
fits beyond  what  we  get  from  most 
Federal  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
provide  full  funding  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Our  citizens  are  tired  of  living  in 
a  state  of  siege,  without  any  hope  of 
seeing  it  reduced,  let  alone  come  to  an 
end.  By  supporting  H.R.  4481,  you  will 
not  only  say  you  understand  and  care, 
but  that  some  help  is  on  the  way.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  shall  be  considered  by 
titles  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 
The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 
Title  I  reads  as  follows: 

H.R.  4481 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  TO  OMNIBUS 
CRIME         CONTROL         AND         SAFE 
STREETS  ACT  OF  1968 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1981". 

OmCE  OF  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 


1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711-3713)  is  amended  in  the 
heading  to  such  part  by  striking  out  "Law 
Enporcekemt  Assistance  AoMiinsTRATiON" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "OmcE  or  Jus- 
tice Assistance". 

(b)  Section  101  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  heading  of  such  section  by  strik- 
ing out  "Law  ENroRCDtENT  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"OmcE  or  Justice  Assistance", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  Administra- 
tion)" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Office')". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Office", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Administrator '  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director",  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Deputy  Administra- 
tors" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Deputy 
Directors". 

(c)  Section  102  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3712)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "and 
units  of  local  government", 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  establish  national  priorities  for  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  part  E.  inform 
States,  units  of  local  government,  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  of  such  prior- 
ities, and  award  and  allocate  funds  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  such  organizations  ac- 
cording to  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  determined  by  the  Director  to  be 
consistent  with  part  E;". 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office",  and 

(5)  In  the  heading  for  such  section  by 
striking  out  "administrator"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "director". 

(d)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3711-3713)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  103. 

national  institute  or  justice 
Sec  103.  (a)  Section  202  of  part  B  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets    Act    of    1968    (42    U.S.C.    3722)    is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (2)(A)  by  striking  out  ". 
including  programs  authorized  by  section 
103  of  this  title",  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (10)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "national  priority 
grants  under  part  E  and",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "part  P"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "part  E".  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)(5)  by  striking  out 
"part  H"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part 
G". 

(b)  Section  204(a)  of  part  B  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3724(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Administra- 
tor of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance,". 


BUREAU  OP  justice  STATISTICS 

Sbc.  104.  Section  304(a)  of  part  C  of  tlUe  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3734(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Administra- 
tor of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance.". 

PORMXnjl  GRANTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  401  of  part  D  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3741)  U 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "innovative  programs" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "success,  or" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "programs". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment" the  second  place  it  appears. 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office",  and 

(D)  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(23)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  providing  community  and  neighbor- 
hood programs  that  enable  citizens  and 
police  to  undertake  initiatives  to  prevent 
and  control  neighborhood  crime; 

"(2)  disrupting  illicit  commerce  In  stolen 
goods  and  property; 

"(3)  combating  arson; 

"(4)  effectively  Investigating  and  bringing 
to  trial  white-coUar  crime,  organized  crime, 
public  corruption  crimes,  and  fraud  against 
the  Government: 

"(5)  identifying  and  processing  within  the 
criminal  justice  system  persons  (including 
juvenile  offenders)  with  a  history  of  serious 
criminal  conduct; 

"(6)  developing  and  Implementing  pro- 
grams which  provide  assistance  to  jurors 
and  witnesses,  and  assistance  (other  than 
compensation)  to  victims  of  crimes: 

"(7)  providing  alternatives  to  pretrial  de- 
tention, jail,  and  prison  for  persons  who 
pose  no  danger  to  the  community; 

"(8)  providing  programs  which  identify 
and  meet  the  needs  of  drug-dependent  of- 
fenders: 

"(9)  providing  programs  which  alleviate 
prison  and  jail  overcrowding; 

"(10)  providing  training,  management,  and 
technical  assistance  to  criminal  justice  per- 
sonnel: 

"(11)  administering  programs  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  part  and  coordinating 
the  activities  of  components  of  the  criminal 
justice  system: 

"(12)  providing  management  information 
systems  for  criminal  justice  agencies; 

"(13)  programs  which  are  Innovative  and 
address  critical  problems  of  crime; 

"(14)  programs  of  the  same  tyi>es  as  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  was 
provided  under  paragraph  (13)  or  section 
501(5)  and  which  were  certified  by  the  Di- 
rector, primarily  on  the  basis  of  any  avail- 
able objective,  empirical,  or  statistical  infor- 
mation or  evaluation,  as  having  proved  a 
success;  and 

"(15)  programs  which  address  the  problem 
of  serious  offenses  committed  by  Juveniles.". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  For  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  the  Federal  portion  of  any 
grant  made  under  this  part  shall  be  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  each  program  or  proj- 
ect specified  In  the  application  for  such 
grant,  except  that— 
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"(A)  in  the  case  of  funds  distributed  for  a 
program  or  project  described  in  subsection 
(a)(13),  the  Federal  portion  shall  be  75  per 
centum  of  such  cost;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  funds  distributed  to  an 
Indian  tribe  which  performs  law  enforce- 
ment ftmctions  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  for  any  program  or 
project  described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Fed- 
eral portion  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  such 
cost.". 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(2)(A)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B). 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c),  and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(3)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  A  grant  recipient  shall  assume  the 
coat  of  a  current  program  or  project  funded 
under  this  part  after  a  four-year  period  (in- 
cluding any  period  occurring  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection)  of  Federal 
assistance.". 

(b)  Section  402  of  part  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3742)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ELIGIBILITY 

"Sec.  402.  The  Office  is  authorized  to 
make  financial  assistance  imder  this  part 
available  to  a  State  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  a  program  or 
project  submitted  and  approved  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part. '. 

(c)  Section  403  of  part  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3743)  is  amended— 

(I)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striiting  out  "Administration"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "three-year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-year". 

(C)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  ", 
designates  which  objective  specified  In  sec- 
tion 401(a)  each  such  program  is  intended  to 
achieve,  and  identifies  the  State  agency  or 
unit  of  local  government  which  will  imple- 
ment each  such  program"  before  the  period, 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  ",  and 
to  the  council  where  the  applicant  is  a  State 
agency,  the  Judicial  coordinating  commit- 
tees, a  nongovernmental  grantee,  or  a  unit 
or  combination  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment", 

(E)  in  paragraph  (6)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "a  provision  for"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  assurance  that", 
and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "will  be  provided"  after 
"prescribe", 

(F)  In  paragraph  (7)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "a  provision  for  che 
maintenance  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "an  assurance  that  the  Stete  will  main- 
tain", and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "for  the  submission  of" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "submit", 

(G)  in  paragraph  (8)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "officer"  the  first  place 
it  appears,  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  there- 
of, 

(H)  in  paragraph  (9)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, 

(I)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(5), 

(J)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4). 
(6).  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3).  (4),  (5),  and  (6).  respectively,  and 

(K)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 


"(7)  an  assurance  that  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
funds  received  by  a  State  under  this  part  for 
a  fiscal  year  will  be  distributed  for  programs 
and  projects  designated  as  intended  to 
achieve  the  objective  specified  in  section 
401(a)(13):and 

"(8)  an  assunuice  that  not  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
funds  received  by  a  State  under  this  part  for 
a  fiscal  year  will  be  distributed  for  programs 
and  projects  designated  as  Intended  to 
achieve  the  objective  specified  in  section 
401(a)(ll).".  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  executive  officer  of  a  State  shall 
submit  the  application  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  any  amendment  to  such  appli- 
cation, to  the  State  legislature  while  in  ses- 
sion, or  to  a  body  designated  to  act  in  behalf 
of  the  State  legislature  if  the  State  legisla- 
ture is  not  then  In  session,  for  review.  For 
purposes  of  section  404.  such  application  or 
amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reviewed 
if  the  State  legislature  or  such  body  does 
not  review  such  application  or  amendment 
within  the  ninety-day  period  beginning  on 
the  day  it  is  so  submitted.". 

(d)  Section  404  of  part  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3744)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion or  amendment  thereof  the  Office  has 
made  an  affirmative  finding  in  writing  that 
the  program  or  project  has  been  reviewed  in 
accordance  with  section  403(b).",  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  "or  the  application  or  amend- 
ment has  not  been  reviewed  in  accordance 
with  section  403(b)". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 802(b)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  701(b)", 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(1)  the  purchase  of  equipment  or  hard- 
ware, or  the  payment  of  personnel  costs, 
unless  the  cost  of  such  purchases  and  pay- 
ments is  incurred  as  an  incidental  and  nec- 
essary part  of  a  program  under  section 
401(a); '.  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "Law 
ESiforcement  Aissistance  Administration." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance,", 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  803"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  702",  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office". 

(e)  Section  405  of  part  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3745)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"allocation  AlTD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec  405.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  this  part  and  part  E  (other  than 
any  amount  appropriat«d  under  section 
901(b))  in  any  fiscal  year.  80  per  centum 
shall  be  set  aside  for  this  part  and  allocated 
to  States  as  follows: 

"(1)  One-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  set  aside  for  this  part,  but  not  to 
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exceed  $250,000,  shall  be  allocated  to  each 
of  the  participating  States. 

'(2)(A)  Of  50  per  centum  of  any  funds  re- 
maining after  the  allocation  under  para- 
graph (1)  is  made,  there  shall  be  allocated 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  remaining 
funds  described  in  this  subparagraph  as  the 
population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States. 

"(B)  Of  50  per  centum  of  any  funds  re- 
maining after  the  allocation  under  para- 
graph (1)  is  made,  there  shall  be  allocated 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  remaining 
funds  described  in  this  subparagraph  as  the 
number  of  part  I  offenses,  in  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  reported  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  by  such  State  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  part  I  offenses,  in  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  reported  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  such  preceding 
fiscal  year  by  all  the  States. 

"(b)(1)  Each  State  which  receives  fu.ids 
under  subsection  (a)  in  a  fiscal  year  shall 
distribute  among  units  of  local  government, 
or  combinations  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, in  such  State  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  section  401(a)  that  portion  of  such 
funds  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  funds  as  the 
amount  of  funds  expended  by  all  units  of 
local  government  for  law  enforcement  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  expended  by  the  State 
and  all  units  of  local  government  In  such 
State  for  law  enforcement  in  such  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Any  funds  not  distributed  to  units  of 
local  government  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  State  in- 
volved. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  fimds  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  data  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  involved  shall  be  used.  If 
data  for  such  fiscal  year  are  not  available, 
then  the  most  accurate  and  complete  data 
available  for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year  shall  be  used. 

"(c)  No  funds  allocated  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  or  received  by  a  State  for  dis- 
tribution imder  subsection  (b)  may  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Director  or  by  the  State  in- 
volved for  any  program  other  than  a  pro- 
gram contained  in  an  approved  application. 

"(d)  If  the  Office  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  information  available  to  it  during  any 
fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  a  State  for  that  fiscal  year  will  not 
be  required  or  that  a  State  will  be  unable  to 
qualify  or  receive  funds  under  this  part, 
then  such  portion  shall  Ise  reallocated  to  the 
other  participating  States.". 

(f )  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3741-3745)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATE  OFFICE 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  Each  participating  SUte 
shall  establish  or  designate  by  statute  a 
State  office  for  purposes  of — 

"(1)  preparing  an  application  to  obtain 
funds  under  this  part;  and 

"(2)  administering  funds  received  from 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  and  its 
predecessor  agency,  including  receipt, 
review,  processing,  monitoring,  progress  and 
financial  report  review,  technical  assistance, 
grant  adjustments,  accounting,  auditing, 
and  fund  disbursements. 
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"(b)  An  office  or  agency  performing  other 
functions  within  the  executive  branch  of  a 
State  may  be  designated  to  carry  out  the 
functions  specified  In  sulMection  (a).". 

NATIONAL  FRIORITY  GRANTS 

Sec.  106.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3701  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  part  E. 

DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Sections  601  and  602  of  part  P 
of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3761- 
3762)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  additional  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  States,  units  of  local  government, 
combinations  of  such  units,  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  purposes  of— 

"(1)  undertaking  educational  and  training 
programs  for  criminal  Justice  personnel; 

"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  to 
SUtes  and  local  units  of  governments  that 
have  received  financial  assistance  under 
partD; 

"(3)  undertaking  projects  which  are  na- 
tional or  multi-State  in  scope,  which  address 
the  purposes  specified  in  section  401.  and 
which  have  not  received  sufficient  funds 
under  part  D; 

"(4)  providing  emergency  law  enforcement 
assistance  to  States  or  units  of  local  govern- 
ment in  circumstances  in  which  States  or 
units  of  local  government  cannot  otherwise 
provide  adequate  law  enforcement;  and 

"(5)  providing  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  units  of  local  government  for 
demonstration  programs  which.  In  view  of 
previous  research  or  experience,  are  likely 
to  be  a  success  in  more  than  one  jurisdiction 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  funded  with  moneys 
from  other  sources. 

"PERCENTAGE  OF  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
DISCRITIONABY  GRANT  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  502.  Of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  part  D  and  this  part  (other  than 
any  amount  appropriated  under  section 
901(b))  in  auiy  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  10  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  and 
set  aside  for  this  part  in  a  special  discretion- 
ary fund  for  use  by  the  Office  in  making 
grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  section 
501;  and 

"(2)  10  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  and 
set  aside  for  this  part  in  a  special  discretion- 
ary fund  for  use  by  the  Office  in  making 
grants  to  carry  out  the  purpose  specified  In 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  501. 
The  Director  shall  ensure  that  the  primary 
recipients  of  grants  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  paragraphs  (I).  (2),  and 
(3)  of  section  501  are  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. Grants  under  this  part  may  be 
made  for  amounts  up  to  100  per  centimi  of 
the  costs  of  the  programs  or  projects  con- 
tained in  the  approved  application.". 

(b)  Section  603  of  part  F  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3763)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Justice,  Research,  and  Statistics 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  Jointly",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  such  Administra- 
tor" each  place  it  appears. 


(B)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Jointly  have"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "has",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Jointly"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(c)  Section  604  of  part  P  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3764)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administration"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Office". 

(d)  Section  60S  of  part  F  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3765)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  603"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  503", 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence,  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "type  of  section  402  eli- 
gible Jurisdiction"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "State". 

(e)  Section  606  of  part  P  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3766)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administration"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office". 

(f)  The  heading  for  part  P  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3761-3766)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Part  F"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Part  E". 

(g)  Part  E,  as  so  redesignated,  is  amended 
by  redesignating  sections  603,  604.  605,  and 
606  as  sections  503.  504,  505,  and  506,  respec- 
tively. 

TRAINING  AND  MANPOWER  DBVELOPMINT 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Part  G  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3701-3775)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  sections  701,  702,  and 
703, 

(2)  In  section  705  by  striking  out  "Admin- 
istration" each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Office",  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  sections  704  and  705 
as  sections  601  and  602,  respectively. 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  G  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3771-3775)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Part  G"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Part  F". 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 


Sec.  109.  (a)  Part  H  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  801. 

(b)  Section  802  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3782)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "The 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research,  and 
Statistics,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "The  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  "Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration"  each  place 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 

(B)  by  inserting  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,"  after 
"Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,", 

(C)  by  strlldng  out  "parts  D,  E,  and  P" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "parts  D  and 
E" 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence, 
(E)  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  conducting  evaluations 


described  In  this  subsection,  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance  shall,  when  practical, 
compare  the  effectiveness  of  programs  con- 
ducted by  similar  applicants  and  different 
applicants.",  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "administration"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office". 

(c)  Section  803  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
CMme  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3783)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Justice  Assistance", 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,"  after 
"Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,"  each  place  it 
appears,  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministration." and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Office.". 

(d)  Section  804  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
CMme  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3784)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Office  of 
Justice  Assistance". 

(e)  Section  805  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3785)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration," 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance,", 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention." 
before  "or  the  National  Institute  of  Justice" 
each  place  it  appears, 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 803,  804,  or  8l5(cK2HG)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  702,  703.  or 
712(c)(2)(G)".  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention"  before  "or  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics". 

(f)  Sections  806  and  807  of  part  H  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3786-3787)  are  each 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  Office  of  JuvenUe 
Justice  tuid  Delinquency  Prevention,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(g)  Sections  810  and  811  of  part  H  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3788-3789)  are 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics."  each 
place  it  appears. 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(h)  Section  812  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3789a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance. Research,  and  Statistics,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance, the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion.". 

(i)  Section  813  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968 
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(42  U.S.C.  3789b)  is  amended  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  Statistics"  each 
place  it  appears  and  iaserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(j)  Section  814  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3789c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  strildng  out  "Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Office". 

(k)  Section  815  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3789d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  Statistics"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "or 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  or  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance". 

(1)  Section  816  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3789e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  816.  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  shall  each 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  on  their  ac- 
tivities under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  such  date.". 

(m)  Section  817  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3789f )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice.  Re- 
search, and  Statistics"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance", 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 815(0)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  712(c)",  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director". 

(n)  Section  818  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3789g)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and 
Statistics"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of 


Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance". 

(0)  Section  819  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3789h)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(p)  Section  820(a)  of  part  H  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  37891(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administration"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Office". 

(q)  Section  823  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  37891)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office". 

(r)  Section  82C  of  part  H  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  37890)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "council"  each  place  It 
appears. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  AsslsUnce", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Office". 

(s)  The  heading  for  part  H  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Part  H"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Part  G". 

(t)  Part  G,  as  bo  redesignated,  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  802,  803.  804,  805 
806,  807,  810.  811.  812.  813,  814.  815.  816,  817' 
818.  819,  820.  821,  822.  823.  824.  825.  and  826 
as  sections  701.  702.  703.  704.  705,  706  707 
708,  709.  710.  711,  712.  713.  714.  715,  716.  71?! 
718,  719,  720.  721,  722.  and  723,  respectively. 

(u)  Part  G.  as  bo  redesignated,  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  808.  809,  and  827. 

(v)  Part  G.  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"STAFP  support;  COORDINATION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  724;  The  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
may  directly  provide  staff  support  to.  and 
assist  in  coordinating  the  activities  of,  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.". 

OEPINITIONS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  901  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administration"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office". 

(b)  Section  901(a)(4)  of  part  I  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791(a)(4))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "renovation,  repairs,  re- 
modeling." after  "acquisition.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".but  does  not  include 
renovation,  repairs,  or  remodeling". 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Oime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3791)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Part  I"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Part 
H". 
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(d)  Part  H,  as  so  redesignated,  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  901  as  section  801. 

FTJKDING 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  1001  of  part  J  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1998  (42  U.S.C.  3793)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1001". 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$750,000,000"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$170,000,000",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "parts  D,  E.  P,  G.  H. 
and  J"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "parts 
D.  E,  F,  and  G", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "part  L"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part 
K".  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
under  subsection  (a),  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  after  September  30.  1982.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
specified  in  section  501(4)  of  part  E. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  parts  D  and  E  of  this  title  may 
be  transferred  or  reprogramed  for  carrying 
out  any  activity  which  is  not  authorized 
under  such  parts.". 

(b)  Part  .1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3793-3793b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 1002  and  1003. 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  J  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3793-3793b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Part  J"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Part  I". 

(d)  Part  I,  as  so  redesignated,  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3793-3793b)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  1001  as  section  901. 

CRIMINAt  PENALTIES 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  1101  of  part  K  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  C^rime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3795)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(b)  Section  1103  of  part  K  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3795-3795U)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  K  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3795-3795b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Part  K"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Part  H". 

(d)  Part  H.  as  so  redesignated,  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3795-3795b)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  1101.  1102,  and  1103 
as  1001, 1002,  and  1008.  respectively. 

Ptrauc  sapety  oppicers'  death  benefits 
Sec.  113.  (a)  Sections  1201  and  1204  of 
part  L  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S  t 
3797-3797C)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administration"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office". 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  L  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
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1968  (42  U.S.C.  3797-3797C)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Part  L"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Part  K". 

(c)  Part  K,  as  so  redesignated,  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3797-37970  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  1201,  1203,  1203.  and 
1204  as  1101.  1102.  1103.  and  1104,  respec- 
tively. 

transition 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  1301  of  part  M  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3799(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics  or", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Administrator 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (j).  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (ki  as  sub- 
cAction  (J)- 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  M  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3799)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Part  M"  and  m- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "Part  L". 

(c)  Part  L,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  1  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3799)  U 
amended  by  redesignating  section  1301  as 
section  1201. 

table  of  contents 
Sec  115.  The  table  of  contents  of  title  I  of 
the    Omnibus    Crime    Control    and    Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3701-3799)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  part 
A  to  lead  as  follOW!>: 

"Part  A— Office  of  Justice  Assistance" 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec 
tion  103, 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  part  D  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  406.  State  office.", 
and 

(4)  by  amending  the  items  relatmg  to 
parts  E.  F.  G.  H.  I.  J.  L.  and  M.  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Part  E— Discretionary  Grants 

"Sec.  501.  Purpose. 

"Sec.  502.  Percentage  of  appropriation  for 
discretionary  grant  program. 

"Sec.  503.  Procedure  for  establishing  discre- 
tionary programs. 

"Sec.  504.  Application  requirements. 

"Sec.  505.  Criteria  for  award. 

"Sec.  506.  Period  for  award. 

"Part  F— Training  and  Manpower 
Development 

"Sec.  601.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
training  of  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  personnel. 

"Sec.  602.  Criminal  justice  education  pro- 
gram. 
"Part  G— Administrative  Provisions 

"Sec.  701.  ConsulUtion;  esUblishment  of 
rules  and  regulations. 

"Sec.  702.  Notice  and  hearing  on  denial  or 
termination  of  grant: 

"Sec.  703.  Finality  of  determinations. 

"Sec.  704.  Appellate  court  review. 


"Sec.  705.  Delegation  of  fimctions. 

"Sec.  706.  Subpena     power;     authority     to 

hold  hearings. 
"Sec.  707.  Employment  of  hearing  officers. 
"Sec.  708.  Authority  to  use  avaUable  serv- 
ices. 
"Sec.  709.  ConsulUtion  with  other  Federal. 

State,  and  local  officials. 
"Sec.  710.  Reimbursement  authority. 
"Sec.  711.  Services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants; advisory  committees. 
"Sec.  712.  Prohibition    of    Federal    control 
over  State  and  local  criminal 
Justice  agencies. 
"Sec.  713.  Report    to   President   and   Con- 
gress. 
"Sec.  714.  Recordkeeping  requirement. 
"Sec.  715.  Confidentiality  of  Information. 
"Sec.  716.  Authority    to    accept    voluntary 

services. 
"Sec.  717.  Administration  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs. 
"Sec.  718.  Prohibition  on  land  acquisition. 
"Sec.  719.  Prohibition  on  use  of  CIA  serv- 
ices. 
"Sec.  720.  Indian  liability  waiver. 
"Sec.  721.  District    of    Columbia    matching 

fund  source. 
"Sec.  722.  Limitation  on  civil  justice  mat- 
ters. 
"Sec.  723.  Reimbursement       for       unused 

equipment. 
"Sec.  724.  Staff  support;  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities. 
"Part  H— Definitions 


"Sec.  801.  Definitions. 

"Part  I— Funding 
"Sec.  901.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"Part  J— C^riminal  Penalties 
"Sec.  1001.  Misuse  of  Federal  assistance. 
"Sec.  1002.  Falsification  or  concealment  of 

facts. 
"Sec.  1003.  Conspiracy   to   conunlt   offense 
against  United  States. 
"Part  K— Public  Safety  Officers'  Death 
Benefits 
"Sec.  1101.  Payments. 
"Sec.  1102.  Limitations. 
"Sec.  1103.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  1104.  Administrative  provisions. 
"Part  L— Transition— Effective  Date- 
Repealer 
"Sec.  1201.  Continuation  of  rules,  authori- 
ties, and  proceedings.". 

REFERENCES  IN  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Any  reference  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  or  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  in  any  law  other 
than  this  Act  and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  applicable 
to  activities,  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
that  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  are  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Any  reference  to  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance.  Research,  and  Statistics,  or  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance, Research,  and  Statistics.  In  any  law 
other  than  this  Act  and  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  appli- 
cable to  activities,  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  that  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  are  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  or  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  De- 
linquency Prevention  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  SUtis- 
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tics.  National  Institute  of  Justice,  or  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevention, 
or  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  or  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention,  as  the  case  may  be. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  5314  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector. Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Re- 
search, and  Statistics.". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Director,  Office  of  Justice  Assistance.". 

(c)  Section  1761(c)  of  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  UK.  SEN8ENBREHNER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner:  Page  7.  line  2,  Insert  "and  programs  for 
the  construction  of  prisons,  jails,  and  other 
detention  facilities"  before  the  semicolon. 

Page  13.  line  7,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  13.  after  line  7.  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

(B)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  ".  other 
than  construction  projects  involving  pris- 
ons, jails,  and  other  detention  facilities" 
before  the  semicolon,  and 

Page  13.  line  8.  strike  out  "(B)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  removes  the  re- 
strictions in  the  present  law  against 
using  the  funds  authorized  in  this  act 
for  prison  construction. 

When  the  LEAA  reauthorization  was 
considered  by  the  Congress  in  1979. 
there  was  a  specific  prohibition 
against  using  the  LEAA  funds  for 
prison  construction.  That  is  carried 
forward  in  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
today  does  not  mandate  the  spending 
of  one  dime  of  authorized  funds  for 
prison  construction.  It  merely  gives 
the  States  the  discretion  on  whether 
to  apply  for  funds  for  prison  constru- 
tion  or  whether  to  apply  for  funds  for 
some  other  purpose  than  is  authorized 
under  the  act. 

The  arguments  in  behalf  of  this 
amendment  are  twofold.  First  of  all 
there  is  a  demonstrated  need.  The  At- 
torney General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime  report  stated  that  a  Feder- 
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al  role  in  providing  funds  for  State 
and  local  prison  construction  was  the 
No.  1  criminal  Justice  priority.  Former 
Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell,  who 
served  in  the  Carter  administration,  as 
well  as  Illinois  Gov.  James  Thompson, 
a  Republican,  have  testified  before  the 
Congress  that  they  concur  that  if 
there  is  just  one  recommendation  of 
that  report  that  should  be  enacted 
into  law,  this  is  it. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted 
we  will  have  turned  our  back  on  that 
recommendation  as  a  body. 

Second,  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  Criminal  Justice  Subcom- 
mittee has  strongly  recommended  that 
their  No.  1  priority  is  a  Federal  finan- 
cial role  in  prison  construction. 

Finally,  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment improves  the  concept  of  federal- 
ism. It  permits  the  States  to  determine 
their  own  priorities  of  what  should  the 
LEAA  funds  be  used  for,  whether  they 
should  be  used  for  prisons,  whether 
they  should  be  used  for  improvement 
in  electronic  equipment,  whether  they 
should  be  used  for  studies,  whether 
they  should  be  used  for  better  comput- 
erization of  clerks  of  courts  or  pros- 
ecutors' offices  and  the  like.  I  think 
that  is  what  it  should  be. 

We  should  not  have  bureaucrats 
here  in  Washington  or  in  Congress  as 
a  body  saying  that  the  No.  1  priority 
in  southern  New  Jersey  is  this  and  the 
No.  1  priority  in  southern  Florida  is 
that.  We  ought  to  let  the  local  offi- 
cials who  are  on  the  firing  line  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  determine  their  own 
priorities. 

By  opening  up  the  authorization  to 
use  the  funds  that  this  Congress  is 
earmarking  under  this  bill  for  prison 
construction,  we  will  have  given  those 
local  government  officials  and  State 
officials  a  far  greater  discretion  in  de- 
termining their  priorities  than  if  the 
door  remained  shut.  I  strongly  call  for 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  At- 
torney General's  task  force  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred.  Incidentally, 
that  task  force  was  chaired  by  a  na- 
tionally outstanding  Republican,  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  and  a  nationally 
outstanding  Democrat,  the  former  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 
Griffin  Bell.  Both  Jim  Thompson  of 
Illinois  and  former  Attorney  General 
Bell  have  had  extensive  law  enforce- 
ment experience.  One  of  their  major 
recommendations,  in  addition  to  the 
type  of  program  that  we  have  author- 
ized in  this  bill,  was  a  block  grant  to 
the  States  of  $500,000  for  each  of  4 
years,  or  $2  billion,  to  assist  in  jail  and 
prison  construction.  I  am  totally  in 
accord  with  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  is  pending  in  our 
committee   now   that   would   do   just 
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that.  However,  this  bill  authorizes  a 
very  modest  program  of  $170  million 
as  opposed  to  $2  billion.  To  make  this 
money  available  for  prison  construc- 
tion would  be  like  adopting  a  bill  for 
home  insulation  assistance,  but  using 
it  for  apartment  house  mortgages.  It 
just  would  chew  up  all  the  funding 
without  even  touching  the  basic  aims 
of  this  bill. 

In  other  words,  if  we  intend  any 
such  use  for  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill,  we  would  have  to  be  talking 
Instead  about  $1,700,000,000,  $2  bil- 
lion, or  $2,500,000,000;  certainly  not 
$170  million. 

Authorizing  the  use  of  funds  for 
these  horrendously  big  expenditures 
would  do  nothing  to  alleviate  that 
problem  substantially.  We  would  be 
lucky  if  we  could  build  one  cell  onto 
every  jail  in  the  country,  let  alone 
touch  the  prisons  with  this  amount. 

Yet,  this  is,  we  think,  an  adequate 
amount  to  correctly  address,  and 
really  do  some  good  in,  the  areas  in 
which  it  is  focused.  There  will  be  an- 
other day,  I  believe,  when  we  will  have 
a  bill  through  our  committee  and  on 
the  floor  which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  prison  construction.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  precisely  in  accord  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime. 

However,  this  very  modest  amount 
of  fimding  is  not  designed  to,  nor 
could  it  in  any  way.  make  even  an  ap- 
preciable or  noticeable  dent  in  the 
need  for  prison  construction,  improve- 
ment or  modernization. 

I  say  we  should  keep  this  in  focus 
and  not  try  to  put  other  worthy  pro- 
grams in  this  bill.  I  am  also  in  favor  of 
some  additional  money  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  has  had  now  to  reduce 
its  force  by  1,000  men.  It  has  47  vessels 
tied  up  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 
Yet  they  are  still  only  interdicting  15 
percent  of  the  drugs  coming  into  the 
country.  The  FBI  is  being  reduced  and 
the  DEA  is  being  reduced  at  a  time 
when  we  have  the  biggest  upswing  in 
our  national  history  in  drugs.  But  we 
cannot  address  everything  in  this  one 
little  bill. 

This  is  a  modest  bill  for  specific  pur- 
poses. I  would  strongly  oppose  divert- 
ing its  fimds  to  anything  other  than 
the  programs  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  agree  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that  many  judges 
do  not  sentence  people  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crime  is  because  of  their 
concern  for  prison  overcrowding  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  just  no  place  to 
put  these  people  who  have  been  con- 
victed by  a  jury  of  their  peers? 
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Mr.  SAWYER.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  gentleman  has  had  any  experi- 
ence in  law  enforcement,  but  I  have.  I 
have  never  been  aware  of  a  situation 
where  a  judge  did  not  sentence  some- 
one to  prison  because  of  his  concern 
for  the  lack  of  prison  space.  I  have 
seen  judges,  when  presented  with  a 
specific  petition  that  prisons  are  over- 
crowded or  some  such  thing  on  a 
broader  basis,  issue  orders  requiring  in 
some  cases  early  release,  or  something 
similar,  but  I  have  never  seen— and  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  in  law  enforce- 
ment who  has  seen— a  judge  who  did 
not  sentence  a  specific  criminal  to 
prison  for  a  specific  crime  because  he 
thought  the  prison  was  overcrowded. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
little  bit  puzzled  about  my  colleague's 
introduction  of  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  know  he  is  vehemently  op- 
posed to  the  legislation.  One  of  the  ar- 
guments he  makes  about  LEAA,  about 
which  I  happen  to  agree  with— the  old 
LEAA  program— is  that  it  was  too 
open  ended  and  could  get  away  from 
us.  We  have  tried  to  make  this  a  very 
focused,  targeted  program. 

I  do  not  luiow  how  my  colleague 
feels  about  prison  construction,  but  I 
would  welcome  him  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawyer)  and  me.  in  trying  to  develop 
legislation  that  would  in  fact  provide 
for  prison  construction.  I  am  not  so 
sure  my  colleague  supports  a  $2  billion 
construction  program.  Would  he  want 
to  respond  on  that?  Because  that  in 
fact  is  what  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  certainly 
think  that  $2  billion  over  a  4-year 
period  of  time  is  a  lot  more  than  this 
coimtry  or  this  Congress  can  afford  to 
pay.  But  I  would  point  out  that,  even 
for  relatively  modest  sums  of  money, 
there  can  be  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  correctional  facilities. 

The  Attorney  General's  task  force, 
on  page  76.  pointed  out  that  for  the 
expenditure  of  $150  million  between 
July  of  1979  and  July  of  1980.  7.100 
new  bed  spaces  in  either  new  construc- 
tion or  remodeling  of  existing  facilities 
were  created  in  the  correctional  facili- 
ties around  this  country. 
That  is  not  an  insignificant  nimiber. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  welcome  our 
colleague's  support  when  we  develop  a 
modest  biU  that  would  provide  for 
prison  overcrowding. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleague  and 
others  that  in  this  legislation  we  have 


provided  for  programs  that  would, 
first  of  all,  divert  nonviolent  criminals 
in  other  directions,  through  restitu- 
tion and  work  programs,  among  others 
to  keep  nonviolent  criminals,  who 
really  do  not  belong  in  jail,  out,  of  jail, 
and  also  to  provide  for  a  better  screen- 
ing of  prisoners  in  our  jails.  We  have 
done  a  very  poor  job  of  screening  pris- 
oners in  and  out.  We  have  people  in 
jail  today  who  do  not  belong  there, 
and  we  have  people  who  are  not  in  jail 
because  of  overcrowding  who  belong  in 

jail.  ^     . 

So  we  can  do  a  much  better  job  of 
screening  prisoners.  In  fact,  "Pretrial 
Services,"  which,  as  my  colleague 
knows,  is  hung  up  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee right  now,  enables  us  to  do  a 
better  job  of  tracking  individuals 
through  the  entire  criminal  justice 
procedure.  Right  now  we  often  do  not 
have  enough  information  before  the 
court  to  decide  whether  a  defendant 
should  go  out  on  bail,  and  we  can 
make  better  decisions  early  on  in  the 
process  by  tracking  that  individual 
through  the  process. 

So  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  things  like 
pretrial  services.  Those  programs  can 
be  funded  through  this  particular  bill, 
H.R.  4481.  to  help  with  prison  and  jail 
overcrowding. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  re- 
lated subject  here  which  is  called  to 
our  attention  by  the  amendment,  and 
that  is  that  we  tend  to  provide  funds 
for  maximum  security  correctional  fa- 
cilities to  take  care  of  all  types  of 
criminals.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  pinpointed  a  very  impor- 
tant element  in  connection  with  cor- 
rections, and  that  is  that  the  nonvio- 
lent type  of  criminal  does  not  require 
the  maximimi  security  facilities  to 
house  him.  I  think  we  should  give  our 
attention,  not  in  connection  with  this 
amendment,  but  at  an  appropriate 
time,  to  the  great  variety  of  types  of 
facilities  that  can  be  provided  for  the 
various  types  of  criminals. 

I  think  the  President  has  made  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  some  Federal 
facilities  might  be  suitable  for  housing 
the  less  violent,  the  less  dangerous 
type  of  criminal,  and  that  there  might 
be  some  existing  facilities  available  for 
that.  We  should  give  attention  to  that, 
plus  the  whole  gamut  of  services  or  fa- 
cilities that  might  be  avaUable  for 
handling  the  entire  cross-section  of 
corrections  and  criminals  of  various 

tVDCS. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  very  valuable  contribution, 
and  I  might  just  suggest  that  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  just  recently  decid- 
ed to  cut  back  on  the  halfway  houses. 
We   have   used   the   halfway   houses. 


which  are  really  the  transition  back  to 
commimity  life,  as  a  way  of  providing 
for  the  overflow  of  our  prisons.  So  the 
halfway  houses,  which  cost  much  less 
to  house  prisoners  than  the  prisons, 
are  being  used  for  the  overflow.  We 
are  pushing  them  out  into  the  commu- 
nity, often  before  they  are  ready  to  go 
out  into  the  community:  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  are  destroying  a  system  which 
has  worked,  by  overloading  and  pres- 
suring halfway  houses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  So  what  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  do.  in  legislation  such  as 
this,  is  to  offer  the  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  encourage  States  to  use 
systems  and  programs  that  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  foimd  suc- 
cessful. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment.  It  would  just  provide  so 
much  excess  baggage.  We  are  talking 
about  a  measure  that  I  am  sympathet- 
ic to.  providing  for  prison  construc- 
tion, but  it  does  not  belong  in  this  leg- 
islation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  sunendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  this  amendment.  I  take  the 
time  to  speak  on  it  because  some  of 
the  argimients  of  others  who  are 
against  the  amendment  I  think  lead  us 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  you  have  to  take  a  hard- 
nosed  position  on  crime— and  that 
seems  to  be  the  consensus  in  the  Con- 
gress—ought to  recognize  that  those 
elected  officials  at  the  State  and  local 
level  who  share  that  feeling  have  got 
to  get  the  courage,  the  conviction,  the 
gumption  to  say  to  their  own  constitu- 
ents, that  if  they  believe  that  prisons 
are  a  proper  place  to  put  convicts,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  violent  prison- 
ers, then  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  those  prisons.  For  us  to  suggest 
that  somehow  those  prisons  and  those 
jails  are  necessary,  as  I  think  they  are, 
at  the  local  and  State  level,  but  there 
is  not  the  ability  to  build  them  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  money  at 
the  local  and  State  jurisdictions,  puts 
us  in  the  same  cycle  we  have  been  in 
for  the  last  20  years.  Here  we  are 
saying,  "Well,  we  are  from  Washing- 
ton, we  can  identify  the  problems,  but 
our  constituents  do  not  have  enough 
sense  or  the  courage  ot  their  convic- 
tions to  vote  those  convictions  at  the 
local  level  and  pay  for  those  jails  and 
pay  for  those  prisons." 

I  think  sometimes  that  if  you  are 
going  to  have  people  act  responsibly 
you  have  got  to  give  them  some  re- 
sponsibility. The  bottom  line  ought  to 


be,  as  far  as  jails  and  prisons  are  con- 
cerned, is  that  they  should  be  built  for 
the  local  systems,  by  the  local  taxpay- 
ers. That  is  why  I  am  concerned  that 
we  would  use  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  suggests  to 
use  funds  from  this  program  for  the 
local  and  State  jurisdictions'  prisons 
and  jails. 

I  have  commended  the  gentleman 
from*  New  Jersey  before,  because  I 
think  he  has  done  a  good  job  in  taking 
care  of  some  of  the  excesses  of  LEAA. 
I  think  that  is  to  be  recognized.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  program,  this  pro- 
gram is  certainly  acceptable  over  the 
old  LEAA  program.  I  Just  point  out, 
however,  that  the  administration  is 
not  fimding  T.F.AA  after  this  year,  so 
in  effect  we  are  resurrecting  the  whole 
concept  of  the  program. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  we  ought 
to  reject  out  of  the  task  force  report  is 
the  idea  that  somehow  at  the  Federal 
level  we  have  the  ability  to  spend  $2 
billion  out  of  our  tax  dollars  on  a 
yearly  basis  to  help  local  jurisdictions 
do  a  better  job  with  their  prison  sys- 
tems. We  can  do  what  the  administra- 
tion is  already  attempting  to  do;  we 
can  take  a  survey  of  excess  Federal 
properties  and  try  to  work  with  local 
jurisdictions  in  turning  those  proper- 
ties over  to  those  local  jurisdictions  so 
they  might  use  them.  That,  I  think, 
makes  sense.  But  to  somehow  come 
here  and  say  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  support  a  bill  that  is  going  to 
give  $2  billion  or  $1.7  billion  on  an 
annual  basis  to  State  and  local  juris- 
dictions to  pay  for  these  programs  is 
wrong.  Under  the  circumstances,  you 
have  got  to  ask  the  question:  Why  is  it 
cheaper  to  tax  somebody  in  my  home- 
town of  Long  Beach  or  one  of  the 
nearby   communities,   Hawaiian   Gar- 
dens, on  the  Federal  tax  rolls,  send  the 
money  here  to  Washington,  have  us 
filter  it  through  our  system,  then  send 
the  money  back  so  they  can  build  a 
jail  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  or  Hawaiian 
Gardens  or  Huntington  Beach? 

Now,  logic  has  to  show  you  that 
some  of  that  money  is  lost.  And  what 
we  have  got  to  do  is  sort  out  the  pro- 
grams that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of 
on  the  national  level  and  those  that 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of  at  the  local 
and  State  level.  And  if  State  and  local 
jurisdictions  are  not  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  local  law  en- 
forcement, then  what  good  are  State 
and  local  jurisdictions?  It  is  the  most 
fundamental  thing  they  can  do  for 
their  citizenry. 

Therefore,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  as  I  would  rise  in  op- 
position to  any  bill  that  would  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  spend  $2  billion  a  year  helping  local 
and  State  jurisdictions  build  their 
prison  systems. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak 
against  the  amendment,  and  I  do  so 
reluctantly,  because  there  is  no  way 
we  can  reach  the  problem,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  this  bill,  and  we  might  want 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  some 
other  kind  of  legislation. 

The  gentleman  who  just  spoke  raises 
a  very  good  point  about  local  responsi- 
bility. While  not  denying  that.  I  would 
rise  immediately  to  say  that  we  cannot 
ignore  the  Federal  responsibility 
either.  We  do  have  difficult  times  with 
our  budget  problems  right  now.  Some 
would  seem  to  stagger  the  imagination 
and  the  ability  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  resolve.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Federal  responsibility 
does  not  go  away. 

For  example,  we  do  not  have  enough 
prisons  to  detain  the  Federal  prison- 
ers. We  have  had  an  arrangement  in 
my  district,  at  least,  whereby  the  over- 
flow of  Federal  prisoners  was  kept  in 
local  jails.  That  is  a  nice  arrangement, 
except  that  there  is  a  problem.  We  are 
luider  a  Federal  court  order  that  the 
local  jails  caimot  take  any  more  pris- 
oners because  they  are  overcrowded. 
That  raises  the  question:  Well,  then, 
why  do  you  not  build  more  jails?  And 
the  answer  is:  We  do  not  have  the 
money. 

With  real  estate  as  the  sole  tax  base 
upon  which  to  finance  both  the  city 
and  the  county— I  am  sure  that  is  a 
problem  all  over  the  country— you  run 
up  against  the  wall  as  to  what  you  can 
do,  what  you  are  able  to  do. 

Then  you  run  into  an  additional 
problem,  and  that  is,  as  in  south  Flori- 
da, as  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  mentioned, 
you  get  an  impact  which  is  beyond 
local  capability. 

Yes,  there  is  a  responsibility  at  the 
local  level  with  respect  to  drug  en- 
forcement. However,  the  drug  enforce- 
ment and  the  drug  problem  is  interna- 
tional in  scope,  as  well  as  certainly 
interstate  and  intrastate.  My  good- 
ness, if  this  bill  could  reach  just  one 
small  part  of  this  major  national  diffi- 
culty, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
impacts  tremendously  on  south  Flori- 
da and  is  beginning  to  impact  heavily 
on  other  jurisdictions,  we  will  have 
made  tremendous  strides,  even 
though,  in  terms  of  dollars,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  insignificant. 

I  supported  LEAA  at  first,  but  I 
voted  against  it  ultimately  because  it 
was  not  doing  the  job.  I  think  we  have 
to  face  that  problem  in  the  Congress. 
We  have  to  be  able  to  adopt  new  pro- 
grams and  reject  old  ones,  and  we  have 
to  keep  trying.  I  do  not  have  any 
simple  solution,  but  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  step 
that  is  absolutely  essential.  The  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  Federal  prob- 
lems rests  here  auid  in  the  administra- 


tion. We  have  to  be  able  to  fund  them 
and  we  have  to  have  the  policy  and 
the  execution  and  the  implementa- 
tion. Without  that,  you  can  lay  all  of 
the  burdens  on  the  States  and  local 
communities  you  want  to.  and  they 
will  struggle  and  they  will  do  the  best 
they  can,  but  without  this  kind  of 
input  it  ultimately  will  result  in  disas- 
ter. The  circle  that  we  are  dealing 
with  is  so  aggravating,  has  persisted  so 
long  and  has  been  ignored  for  so  long. 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  solve  it  all. 
But  at  least  we  can  say  at  the  Federal 
level  that  we  are  trying  to  measure  up 
to  our  responsibility  within  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  got  avail- 
able. 

I  D  1315 

I  hate  to  rise  against  this  amend- 
ment. We  need  the  jails.  We  need  Fed- 
eral jails.  We  need  State  jails.  We  need 
municipal  and  county  jails.  But  at 
least  let  us  take  this  first  step  without 
adding  this  burden  to  this  bill.  Give  us 
a  chance  to  get  some  kind  of  Federal 
responsibility  to  assist  local  law  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4481.  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act.  and  urge  our  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  to  our  local  communi- 
ties. It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  we 
must  have  a  unified  Federal  law  en- 
forcement program  to  assist  local  com- 
munities at  times  when  outside  sup- 
port is  temporarily  required. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  wait 
until  crises  befall  us  before  preparing 
a  well-considered,  effective  plan  to 
deal  with  emergency  situations.  For 
too  long  we  have  been  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  slapping  together  a  program 
under  pressure  and  time  constraints  in 
order  to  meet  real  and  urgent  needs  of 
our  communities.  This  is  unacceptable. 
The  Federal  Government  has  to  be 
ready  to  offer  assistance  and  support 
as  soon  as  a  community  crisis  takes 
shape  and  it  is  clear  outside  help  is 
needed  and  requested. 

This  bill  offers  law  enforcement 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  community  anticrime  programs, 
programs  for  drug-dependent  offend- 
ers, training  for  criminal  justice  per- 
sonnel, and  coordinating  activities 
among  law  enforcement  agencies.  In 
particular,  title  II  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  assistance  to  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  in  a  quick,  or- 
ganized, and  effective  manner. 

Yet,  in  meeting  these  urgent  needs. 
H.R.  4481  recognizes  that  State  and 
local  governments  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  combating  crime 
within  their  own  jurisdictions.  This 
bill  simply  provides  the  means  where- 
by, in  special  situations  such  as  the 
Mariel  boatlift  in  1980,  the  continuing 
influx  of  illegal  aliens  in  south  Florida 
and  the  escalating  criminal  activities 
due    to    increased    drug    trafficking, 


these  authorities  may  apply  to  the 
FedersJ  law  enforcement  community 
to  step  in  quickly  with  assistance  that 
augments,  but  does  not  override,  the 
local  efforts. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  success- 
ful efforts  to  obtain  additional  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
with  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
by  local  police  agencies  as  a  result  of 
the  refugee  influx.  However,  such  sup- 
port came  sparingly  and  with  too 
much  obfuscation  and  delay. 

H.R.  4481  facilitates  this  entire  proc- 
ess by  permitting  application  to  be 
made  in  one  step  directly  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

We  in  south  Florida  know  only  too 
well  the  price  we  pay  for  a  lack  of  co- 
ordinated efforts  and  assistance  from 
the  Federal  level.  I  say  it  is  time  we 
stop  asking  one  small  group  of  citizens 
to  cope  with  crime,  bear  the  burden  of 
the  refugees  and  hold  the  front  line 
against  drug  smuggling. 

We  must  attack  crime  on  every  front 
with  strong,  effective  tools.  This  bill 
not  only  represents  an  important  step 
toward  streamlining  the  process  of 
getting  needed  assistance  to  deserving 
local  communities,  but  also  helps  pro- 
vide those  necessary  tools.  I  urge  your 
support  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbren- 

NER.) 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HYDE 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hyde:  Page  32. 
line  8,  insert  "may  be  expended  for  pro- 
grams or  projects  Involving  the  resolution  of 
civil  disputes  or"  after  "title". 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler)  who  could  not  be  here  today. 
This  amendment  simply  spells  out 
what  may  be  in  the  law  already  and 
removes  any  possibility  of  ambiguity. 
It  spells  out  that  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  formula  and  discre- 
tionary grant  programs  may  be  used  to 
fund  the  resolution  of  civil  disputes. 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  that  pro- 
gram might  have,  we  do  not  feel  that  a 
bill  that  is  addressed  to  grants  for 
fighting  crime  activity  should  be  en- 
cumbered with  funding  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  civil  disputes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  I  think  on  behalf  of  our 
colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr.  BtnxER), 
is  acceptable  to  this  side.  It  was  never 
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our  intent  to  cover  in  any  way  civil  dis- 
putes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  friend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  Page 
7,  line  17,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  7,  line  19.  strike  out  the  close  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  two  periods,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  7.  after  line  19,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(16)  providing  programs  which  address 
the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  offenses 
committed  against  the  elderly  and  which 
address  the  stress  and  fear  among  the  elder- 
ly caused  by  such  offenses.". 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

R.ECORD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  aunendment  that  I  am  offer- 
ing is  a  fairly  self-explanatory  amend- 
ment. What  it  does  is  put  an  addition- 
al section  into  the  functions  that  can 
be  considered  under  these  programs 
and  adds  a  function  to  help  fight  the 
crimes  that  are  being  conunitted 
against  the  elderly  in  this  country. 

I  must  admit  in  going  through  the 
bill  I  found  myself  very  sympathetic 
with  what  this  bill  is  trying  to  do,  but 
I  was  shocked  when  I  read  through 
the  various  things  that  the  formula 
grants  could  go  for  and  saw  no  men- 
tion at  all  about  the  crime  that  is 
being  committed  against  elderly  citi- 
zens in  this  country. 

What  worried  me  was  that  we  may 
have  succumbed  in  this  legislation  to  a 
recent  report  that  came  out  of  the 
Justice  Department  dealing  with  the 
incidents  of  crime  against  the  elderly 
which  indicated  that  somehow  the  el- 
derly were  more  fearful  of  the  prob- 
lem than  they  were  victims  of  the 
problem. 

I  am  concerned  about  that  because  I 
think  the  most  recent  statistics  belie 
that  particular  report.  I  think  that  if 
we  look  at  the  statistics  over  a  short 
period  of  time,  the  most  recent  period 
of  time,  rather  than  over  the  longer 
period  of  time,  that  that  report  cov- 
ered, we  will  find  that  indeed  the  el- 
derly not  only  deserved  to  be  fearful 
about  crime,  they  are  being  victimized 
to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  amount 
of  crime  that  is  facing  them  today. 

The  crime  against  the  elderly  is  in- 
creasing at  frightening  rates  at  the 
present  time  and  it  is  increasing  in 
most  categories  of  crime,  particularly 
violent  crime. 


Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  But 
first,  so  there  can  be  no  distortion  re- 
sulting from  population  increases,  we 
must  remember  that  the  number  of  el- 
derly has  increased  by  17.9  percent 
since  1973,  while  the  general  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  7.3  percent. 

Since  1979,  the  number  of  elderly 
has  increased  by  2.2  percent,  while  the 
general  pyopulation  has  increased  by 
2.3  percent. 

So  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  statistically  reliable 
and  stable  age  group  over  a  period  of 
1979-80.  This  period  is  the  focus  of  my 
remarks   here  and  what  my   amend- 
ment addresses  is  the  crime  that  we 
have  seen  in  that  short  period  of  time. 
For  the  entire  category  of  violent 
crime,  defined  as  murder,  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  the  increase 
for  the  entire  population  has  been  49 
percent  since  1973.  Since  then  the  per- 
centage rate  of  violent  crime  increase 
for  elderly  has  actually  declined  by  4.6 
percent  and  that  is  what  supports  the 
report's  main  contention  that  some- 
how that  the  elderly  are  far  more  fear- 
ful about  crime  than  really  victims  of 
crime.    However,    since    1979,    violent 
crime  against  the  elderly  has  increased 
by  18.7  percent  and  only  11  percent 
for  the  general  population.  In  other 
words,  in  that  shorter  period  of  time, 
the  most  recent  period  of  time,  there 
was  a  very,  very  substantial  increase  of 
crimes  directed  against  the  elderly  in 
our  society. 

More  specifically,  in  the  category  of 
aggravated  assault,  the  percentage  in- 
crease for  the  general  population  has 
been  56  percent  since  1973  and  the 
rate  for  the  elderly  has  been  a  little 
lower,  43  percent.  Both  of  those  are 
alarming  figures.  However,  since  1979. 
the  increase  of  aggravated  assault 
against  the  elderly  has  escalated  dra- 
matically. 23  percent,  while  the  in- 
crease for  the  general  population  was 
approximately  one-quarter  of  that,  6.6 
percent. 

In  the  category  of  forcible  rape,  the 
increase  for  the  whole  population  has 
been  59  percent  since  1973  and  8  per- 
cent since  1979.  But  for  the  elderly, 
the  trends  have  been  almost  the  oppo- 
site. 8.3  percent  since  1973  and  189 
percent  since  1979. 

I  have  a  lot  of  other  figures  that  all 
say  the  same  thing.  In  the  most  recent 
time  period  crime  against  the  elderly 
has  become  a  very,  very  considerable 
problem.  They  have  reasons  to  be 
fearful. 

There  is  also  one  other  thing  I  think 
we  need  to  address  concerning  crime 
against  the  elderly.  The  fact  that 
many  of  them  have  become  virtual 
shut-ins  because  of  their  fear  about 
crime.  They  have  found  themselves 
locked  in  their  homes  fearful  of  what 
is  going  on  around  them  in  the  streets. 
Maybe  that  also  results  in  some  of 
those  lower  statistics  since  1973.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 


this  is  a  fact  of  life,  that  we  have  made 
many  of  the  elderly  our  prisoners  in 
this  country,  prisoners  not  of  their 
own  accord,  but  prisoners  because  of 
the  crime  occurring  in  the  streets. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  as 
we  pass  a  biU  of  this  type,  a  bill  that 
addresses  State  and  community  needs 
in  crime,  but  that  we  should  focus  on 
one  particular  element  of  that; 
namely,  crimes  being  committed 
against  some  of  the  most  vulnerable  of 
our  citizens,  the  elderly,  and  I  would 
ask  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Walker)  that  he  advances 
one  of  the  more  serious  problems  that 
confronts  law  enforcement  at  the  local 
level,  how  to  cope  with  assaults  and  of- 
fenses committed  against  the  elderly. 
But  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  that 
he  would  add  another  separate  catego- 
ry to  the  list  of  programs  that  have  ac- 
tually been  tested  in  the  marketplace 
and  found  effective. 

The  whole  thrust  of  H.R.  4481  is  to 
provide  resources  on  a  matching  basis 
to  local  and  State  units  of  government 
to  encourage  them  to  try  programs 
that  have  been  tested  and  foimd  to  be 
effective  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Programs,  such  as  programs  aimed 
at  the  elderly,  are  being  tested  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  and 
others,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  they 
will  be,  once  the  research  has  been 
completed  and  a  program  developed, 
tested  as  an  innovative  program  in  the 
marketplace.  But  we  have  no  program 
right  now  except  as  it  might  touch 
some  of  the  other  categories. 

For  instance,  in  some  jurisdictions, 
perhaps  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  some 
areas  where  we  have  a  particular  prob- 
lem with  assaults  upon  the  elderly,  a 
victim/witness  program  might  make 
sense  or  it  may  be  possible  that  in 
some  areas  of  the  country  that  a  white 
collar  crime  program  to  combat  crime 
directed  at  the  elderly  is  one  that 
would  be  suitable  for  funding  under 
this  particular  legislation. 

So  while  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point  and  I  share 
his  concern  over  offenses  directed  to 
the  elderly,  I  think  that  the  best  way 
to  approach  it,  as  we  have  done  here, 
is  through  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions where  programs  that  are  direct- 
ed at  offenses  committed  against  the 
elderly  might  be  developed. 

The  beauty  of  this  legislation  I 
think  is  that  by  and  large  the  catego- 
ries have  all  been  tested  and  found  to 
be  extremely  successful  and  we  want 
to  say  to  the  coimtry,  to  other  commu- 
nities, look,  we  have  tried  this  pro- 
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gram  in  these  situations  and  it  works 
and  we  would  like  you  to  try  it. 

So  for  that  reason,  I  am  going  to 
have  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  ntmiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  rise  in  reluctant 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  concept  is  a  good  idea.  Since  we 
are  authorizing  some  innovative  pro- 
grams in  this  legislation,  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  some  of 
them  to  address  the  problem  of  crime 
and  the  elderly.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  including  such  programs  in 
that  way  and  would  therefore  ask  for 
their  inclusion  in  some  other  program 
that  is  oriented  to  experimenting  with 
new  programs. 

I  think  the  chairman,  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  tried  very  definitely  to 
limit  the  formula  grant  program  to 
project  with  absolutely  proven  track 
records.  So  we  are  not  asking  any  of 
the  Members  and/or  the  localities  or 
the  States  to  buy  a  "pig  in  a  poke." 
That  is  why  we  felt  totally  at  liberty 
In  requiring  a  50-percent  match  on 
these  programs.  We  knew  we  could 
probably  get  that  kind  of  support  for 
these  programs  because  the  States 
know  they  will  work.  We  were  very  se- 
lective. Because  this  program  has  not 
been  tried  or  developed  a  track  record, 
and  for  that  reason  and  that  reason 
only,  I  just  think  its  inclusion  in  the 
formula  grant  program  would  be  in 
effect  adding  an  apple  to  a  dozen  or- 
anges. Again,  I  think  it  might  be  very 
appropriate  for  another  program,  but 
not  for  this  one.  On  that  basis,  I,  too, 
reluctantly  oppose  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEIICD  BY  MK.  PORTER 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Porter:  Page 
8,  line  1,  strike  out  "each  program  or  proj- 
ect" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "programs 
and  projects". 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  provides  for  a 
50/50  match  by  the  States  in  the  for- 
mula grants  section  and  this  match 
must  be  present  for  each  project  that 
is  funded. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
would  allow  the  States  to  provide  a 
greater  or  lesser  matching  share  for 
each  project  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  aggregate  50/50  match. 

It  would  allow  the  States,  for  exam- 
ple, to  enter  into  agreements  with 
units  of  local  government  to  provide  a 
lesser  or  greater  share,  and  it  is  clear  I 
think  to  all  of  us  that  many  localities 
need  help  more  than  others.  Further- 
more, within  a  State  as  complex  as  my 
own  State  of  Illinois,  the  ability  of 
local  government  to  provide  matching 


shares  varies  greatly.  The  amendment 
would  provide  the  States  flexibility  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  and  there 
would  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mt.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman. 
This  particular  amendment  was  also 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  it  is  acceptable  to  this  side. 
Rather  than  a  project-by-project 
match,  the  Federal  share  would  not  be 
increased,  but  greater  flexibility  would 
be  given  to  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions. I  think  that  that  is  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  bill.  So  this  side 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER,  I  would  say  that  I 
thiiik  it  is  an  improvement.  I  think  the 
gentleman  does  a  service  by  offering 
the  amendment  and  we  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  M'CLORY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClory: 
Page  17,  beginning  on  line  13,  strike  out 
"that  have  received  financial  assistance 
under  part  D". 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  relatively  simple  amendment  to 
H.R.  4481  that  has  been  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

Under  section  501  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  by 
H.R.  4481,  discretionary  grants  may  be 
used  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  States  and  units  of  government 
that  have  received  formula  grants. 
Under  this  bill,  in  order  to  receive  for- 
mula grant  funds,  the  States  must  pro- 
vide 60  percent  matching  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  conceivable  that 
some  jurisdictions  may  not  choose  to 
make  the  investment  necessary  for 
participation  in  the  formula  grant  pro- 
gram. However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  jurisdictions  should  be  precluded 
from  receiving  technical  assistance  for 
this  reason.  My  amendment  would 
therefore  remove  the  requirement  of 
participation  in  the  formula  grant  pro- 
gram to  make  all  States  eligible  for 
technical  assistance. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
outset,  this  amendment  was  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAWYER 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Sawyer: 
Page  7,  line  14,  strike  out  "section  501(5)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  501(4)". 

Beginning  on  page  13,  line  24,  strike  out 
"(other  than  any  amount  appropriated 
under  section  901(b))". 

Page  n.  line  18,  insert  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Page  17,  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  23. 

Page  17.  line  24,  strike  out  "(5)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  18,  beginning  on  line  8.  strike  out 
"(other  than  any  amount  appropriated 
under  section  901(d))". 

Page  18,  line  13,  strike  out  "(3),  and  (4)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and  (3)". 

Page  18,  line  18,  strike  out  "paragraph 
(5)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(4)". 

Page  31,  line  22.  strike  out  "subsections" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

Page  32,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  5. 

Page  32,  line  6,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

Page  39,  line  6,  strike  out  "or  other  appro- 
priate unit  of  government"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(on  behalf  of  itself  or  another 
appropriate  unit  of  government)". 

Page  39,  line  13,  insert  "the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  and  appro- 
priate" after  "with". 

Page  39,  line  17,  strike  out  "in  meritorious 
cases"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "if  such  as- 
sistance is  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate 
response  to  a  crime  problem  described  in 
subsection  (a)". 

Page  40,  line  2.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  40,  line  5,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and". 

Page  40,  after  line  5,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(6)  any  assistance  which  the  State  or 
other  appropriate  unit  of  government  has 
received,  or  could  receive,  under  any  provi- 
sion of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  CMme  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

Page  40,  line  9,  Insert  "funds,"  after 
"means". 

Page  41,  line  14,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
203.". 

Page  41,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  community  to  ex- 
ercise any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  any  police  force  or  other  criminal  Jus- 
tice agency  of  an  applicant  for  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  community— 

(1)  to  condition  the  availability  or  amount 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  assistance  upon 
the  adoption  by  an  applicant  for  such  assist- 
ance of,  or 

(2)  to  deny  or  discontinue  such  assistance 
upon  the  failure  of  such  applicant  to  adopt, 
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a  percentage  ratio,  quota  system,  or  other 
program  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  any 
criminal  justice  agency  of  such  applicant. 

(d)  No  fimds  provided  under  this  title  may 
be  used  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  for 
such  purposes. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  csnstrued 
to  limit  any  authority  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

PROHIBITION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  No  person  )n  any  State  shall, 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex,  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  in  connection  with  any 
activity  for  which  Federal  law  enforcement 
assistance  is  provided  under  this  title. 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  and  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  712(c)  of  part  G  of  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  109  of 
this  Act)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a),  except  that  the  terms 
"this  section"  and  "paragraph  (1)",  as  such 
terms  appear  in  such  paragraphs,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  a  reference  to  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  in  such  paragraphs 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  205.  Section  715  of  part  G  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  109  ol  this  Act)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to — 

(1)  information  furnished  under  this  title. 

(2)  criminal  history  information  collected, 
stored,  or  disseminated  with  the  support  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  assistance  provid- 
ed under  this  title,  and 

(3)  criminal  intelligence  systems  operating 
with  the  support  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  provided  under  this  title, 
except  that  the  terms  "this  title"  and  "this 
section",  as  such  terms  appear  in  such  sec- 
tion 715,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
this  title  and  this  section,  respectively,  of 
this  Act,  and  a  reference  to  the  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  in  such  section  715 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

PROHIBITION  OF  LAND  ACQUISITION 

Sec.  206.  No  funds  provided  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  for  land  acquisition. 

REPAYMENT 

Sec  207.  (a)  If  Federal  law  enforcement 
assistance  provided  uinder  this  title  is  used 
by  the  recipient  of  such  assistance  In  viola- 
tion of  section  204  or  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  provided, 
then  such  recipient  shall  promptly  repay  to 
the  Attorney  General  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  such  assistance. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  to  recover  any  amount  re- 
quired to  be  repaid  under  subsection  (a). 

recordkeeping  REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance  provided  under  this 
title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe  to  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 
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(b)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documents,  and 
records  of  recipients  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  provided  under  this  title 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Comptroller  General,  are  related 
to  the  receipt  or  use  of  such  assistance. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  209.  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year,  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  a  report  describing  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance  provided  under  this 
title  during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
date  such  report  is  made. 

OFFICE  OF  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

SEC  210.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance  may  assist  the  Attorney 
General  in  providing  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  under  this  title  and  in  co- 
ordinating the  activities  authorized  under 
this  title. 

LIMITATION  ON  CIVIL  JUSTICE  MATTERS 

Sec.  211.  Federal  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  title  may  not  be 
used  with  respect  to  civil  justice  matters 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  civil  justice 
matters  bear  directly  and  substantially  upon 
criminal  justice  matters  or  are  inextricably 
intertwined  with  criminal  justice  matters. 

ISSUANCE  OF  RULES 

Sec  212.  The  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  members  of  the 
law  enforcement  community  and  with  State 
and  local  officials,  shall  Issue  rules  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

Page  41,  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec.  204."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  213.  (a)". 

Page  41.  line  21.  strike  out  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thtreof  "to  provide  under  this  title  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  assistance  other  than 
funds". 

Page  41,  after  line  21.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  under  this  title  Federal  law- 
enforcement  assistance  in  the  form  of 
funds. 

Mr.  SAWYER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
state  that  part  of  the  amendments  go 
to  title  II.  Does  the  gentleman  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  offered  in  part  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  administration.  They 
are    somewhat    technical    in    nature. 


They  move  the  discretionary  grant  au- 
thority for  emergency  assistance  in 
title  I  of  the  bill  to  title  II.  This  would 
consolidate  all  emergency  authority 
under  the  Attorney  General  in  title  II 
to  avoid  a  split  in  authority.  My 
amendment  also  includes  some  other 
technical  amendments  that  I  do  not 
think  affect  significantly  the  sub- 
stance of  the  act  and  probably  should 
have  been  done  in  the  original  process- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Surely,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  want  to  commend 
the  ranking  minority  Member.  If  we 
had  picked  it  up  in  committee,  we 
would  have  made  the  change  in  the 
committee,  I  think,  and  it  belongs  in 
title  II,  so  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUGHES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
certain  technical  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hughes: 

Page  7.  line  10.  insert  "providing"  before 
"programs". 

Page  7,  line  12.  Insert  "providing"  before 
"programs"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

Page  7.  line  18.  insert  "providing"  before 
"programs". 

Page  19.  line  1,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
■part  F". 

Page  19.  line  22.  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  F". 

Page  20.  line  1.  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  F". 

Page  20,  line  11,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  F". 

Page  20.  line  15.  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  F". 

Page  20.  line  19.  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 
•part  E". 

Page  21.  line  7,  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  G". 

Page  21,  line  15.  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  22.  line  20,  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  23,  lin^  6.  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  23.  line  11,  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  24,  line  4.  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  24.  line  13,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
•part  H". 

Page  24.  line  22.  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  25,  line  5.  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H ". 

Page  25.  line  15.  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
•part  H". 
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insert  "of  title  I"  after 
line  4.  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 


Page  26.  line  3,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  26,  line  17,  insert  "part  H  of  title  I" 
after  "Section  816". 

Page  27,  line  3,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  27.  line  22 
"part  H". 

Page  28 
"part  H ". 

Page  28.  line  14,  Insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  28,  line  18,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H ". 

Page  28,  line  22,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  29,  line  8,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  H". 

Page  29.  line  12,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"redesignated,". 

Page  29,  line  20.  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"redesignated.". 

Page  30.  line  10.  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"Section  901". 

Page  30.  line  21.  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  I". 

Page  31.  line  1.  insert  "of  title  I"  after  "re- 
designated.". 

Page  31.  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec.  1001"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1001". 

Page  32.  line  10.  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  J". 

Page  32.  line  13.  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  J". 

Page  32.  line  17,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"redesignated,". 

Page  33,  line  3,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  K". 

Page  33.  line  8.  insert  "of  title  1"  after 
"part  K". 

Page  33.  line  12.  insert  "of  title  1"  after 
"redesignated,". 

Page  33,  line  22,  insert  "of  title  I"  after 
"part  L". 

Page  34,  line  1,  insert  "of  title  I"  after  "re- 
designated,". 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fur- 
nished the  minority  with  a  copy  of  the 
technical  amendments.  I  believe  that 
the  minority  is  in  accord  with  the 
amendments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendments  that  are  of- 
fered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  M'CLORY 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClory:  On 
page  31,  line  15,  striite  out  "and". 


On  page  31.  insert  the  following  after  line 
15: 

(C)  by  Btrilcing  out  "and"  following 
"1982;"  and  inserting  the  following  between 
"1983"  an4  the  period:  ";  and  $170,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984".  and 

On  page  81,  line  16.  strllce  out  "(C)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 

On  page  38,  insert  the  following  after  line 
21: 

EFTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  118.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982. 

Mr.  McCLORY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  delays  the  effec- 
tive date  of  title  I  of  the  bill  and  ex- 
tends the  authorization  for  1  year.  We 
intended  to  bring  this  legislation  up 
earlier  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Time  is 
going  by.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
begin  the  authoi  ization  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  then  extending  through 
fiscal  year  1984.  That  is  all  this 
amiendment  does. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  offered  the 
amendment  in  the  fuU  committee.  We 
have  lost  some  additional  valuable 
time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Clinois  (Mr.  McClory). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    HUGHES.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  believe  that  is  all  the  amendments, 
at  least  that  have  been  noticed. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  our  colleague.  Bob 
McClory.  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee.  Just  re- 
cently, our  colleague  announced  that 
he  is  going  to  retire.  We  are  sad  about 
that,  because  he  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  at  this  time  we  single  out  his 
work,  because  if  anybody  is  the  father 
of  law  enforcement  programs  in  the 
Congress.  Bob  McClory  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years;  so  we  want  to  wish 
him  well  and  thank  him  for  all  the 
services  he  provided,  not  only  to  his 
district,  but  to  this  country,  in  improv- 
ing the  criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal 
ance  of  my  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  designate  title  II. 

Title  II  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  II-EMERGENCY  FEDERAL  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

APPLICATION 

Sec  201.  (a)  In  the  event  that  a  crime 
problem  of  serious  and  epidemic  proportions 
exists  throughout  a  State  or  a  part  of  a 
State,  a  State  or  other  appropriate  unit  of 
government  may  submit  an  application 
under  this  section  for  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance. 

(b)  An  application  for  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State  to  the 
Attorney  General,  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
rules  issued  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Attorney  General  shall,  after  consultation 
with  members  of  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment community,  approve  or  disapprove 
such  application  not  later  than  ten  days 
after  receiving  such  application. 

(c)  Federal  law  enforcement  assistance 
may  be  provided  in  meritorious  cases.  In  de- 
termining whether  to  approve  or  disapprove 
an  application  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crime 
problem  throughout  a  SUte  or  in  any  part 
of  a  State. 

(2)  the  emergency  or  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  the  problem. 

(3)  the  availability  of  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  resources  to  resolve  the 
problem. 

(4)  the  cost  associated  with  the  increased 
Federal  presence,  and 

(5)  the  need  to  avoid  uiuiecessary  Federal 
involvement  and  Intervention  in  matters  pri- 
marily of  State  and  local  concern. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  202.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance" means  equipment,  training,  intelli- 
gence information,  and  personnel. 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement 
community"  means  the  heads  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  or  agencies: 

(A)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(B)  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. 

(C)  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

(D)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

(E)  the  Customs  Service. 

(P)  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

(G)  the  United  States  Marshals  Service, 

(H)  the  National  Park  Service. 

(I)  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

(J)  the  Secret  Service. 

(K)  the  Coast  Guard. 

(L)  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms,  and 

(M)  other  federal  agencies  with  specific 
statutory  authority  to  investigate  violations 
of  Federal  criminal  laws,  and 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 

LIMITATION  ON  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  203.  Nothing  in  this  title  authorizes 
the  use  of  Federal  law  enforcement  person- 
nel to  investigate  violations  of  criminal  law 
other  then  violations  with  respect  to  which 
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investigation  is  authorized  by  other  provi- 
sions of  law. 

AUTHORIZATION  OT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  204.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  after  September  30.  1982.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  II?  If  not,  the  question 
is  on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conunittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yates)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Roemer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  (H.R.  4481)  to  amend  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Acts  of  1968.  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  289,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. ^  ^ 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOnOR  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
SENSENBRENNER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  am.  Mr. 

Speaker.  _^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill.  H.R.  4481.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to   the   vote   on   the   ground   that   a 


quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  289,  nays 
73,  not  voting  72,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 


Albosta 

Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Benedict 

Bentamln 

Bennett 

BeviU 

Bingtiam 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bxirgener 

Burton.  Jolui 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Chappell 

Ctiapple 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cninger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Conte 

Conyer* 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Danlelson 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Erdahl 


[Roll  No.  7] 

YEAS— 289 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Plndley 

Fithian 

Florio 

PogUetU 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Geptiardt 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

C3ore 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gundereon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hillls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

lAFalce 

Lsjltos 

Lieach 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 


Luken 
Lundine 
Madlgan 
Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mauul 

Mattox 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Mica 

MlUer  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moffett 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratctiford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU  (KS) 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roukema 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Stiamansky 

Stuumon 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 


Archer 

Atkinson 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BUley 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Campbell 

CJamey 

Cheney 

Coats 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Dorgan 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Fields 

Prenzel 

Gramm 


Studds 

Swift 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jsgt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

NAYS— 73 

Grlstiam 

Hagedom 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hller 

Holt 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kemp 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lee 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

L.ott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

Michel 

M(x>rhead 

Pashayan 

NOT  VOTING— 72 


WUllams(MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


Paul 

Petri 

Roberts  (SO) 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Schulze 

Senaenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Stump 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Watklns 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Wylle 


Ashbrook 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Badham 

Beard 

Blaggi 

Boiling 

Boner 

Brinkley 

Brown  (OH) 

BuUer 

Carman 

Crane,  Daniel 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daschle 

Derwinslu 

Doman 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Einery 

Evans  (IN) 

Fish 

Fllppo 


Ftoley 

Ford  (MI) 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Green 

Harkln 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hlghtower 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Klndnesi 

Kramer 

LeBoutlUier 

Lent 

Marks 

MarlAiee 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McGrath 

D  1345 


McKliuiey 

MItcheU  (NY) 

MoaUey 

Murtlia 

Myers 

Napier 

O'Brien 

Patman 

Peyser 

Pursell 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Roybal 

Santlni 

Shuster 

Skelton 

St  Germain 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Young  (MO) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Santlni  with  Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  BrinJUey  with  Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Mavroules  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Tauzin  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Hightower  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
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Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fllppo  with  Mr.  Hendon. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Hubbard  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Harkln  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Daschle  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Jeffries  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  McGrath  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Messrs.  SNYDER.  McCURDY,  and 
KEMP  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay."    

Mr.  MOPFETT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


D  1400 


WHO  PLANNED  THE  ACTIONS  IN 
THE  SALVADORAN  MURDERS 
OF  AMERICANS? 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  interest,  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues should  also  note,  that  today  In 
El  Salvador  six  Individuals  were 
charged  with  the  murders  of  our  four 
missionaries,  two  of  whom  were  con- 
stituents of  mine.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  also  served  as  a  liai- 
son to  the  missionaries'  families,  I 
think  before  we  concur  that  the  El 
Salvadoran  Government  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded in  this  matter,  we  ought  to 
ask  the  foUowing  questions.  I  Icnow, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  members  of  the 
families  want  these  questions  an- 
swered also. 


Who  planned  the  murders? 

Is  there  a  connection  between  the 
murders  of  the  missionaries,  the  mur- 
ders of  the  labor  leaders,  and  the  miss- 
ing American  journalist? 

Who  is  Ernesto  Cortez,  and  was  he 
the  chauffeur  of  the  murderers,  as  he 
allegedly  has  said  he  was? 

Have  the  State  Department  and  the 
FBI  sought  information  of  or  from 
this  individual,  who  allegedly  has  been 
in  the  United  States? 

Were  there  any  high-ranking  Salva- 
doran military  involved  in  planning, 
permitting  or  encouraging  the  mur- 
ders? 

Were  any  U.S.  military  personnel  in- 
volved in  any  aspect  of  the  murders? 

Who  are  the  two  new  suspects,  one 
of  whom  has  allegedly  confessed  to  his 
involvement  in  the  murders? 

Were  any  of  the  Salvadoran  oligar- 
chy—in El  Salvador  or  in  the  United 
States— involved  in  any  way  in  the 
murders? 

Have  the  State  Department  and  the 
FBI  investigated  all  the  threats  re- 
portedly received  by  the  missionaries 
prior  to  the  murders? 

Why  did  guardsmen  question  a  com- 
panion of  the  missionaries  on  an  earli- 
er flight  at  the  airport  on  the  day  of 
the  murders? 

Has  the  ownership  of  the  red  pick- 
up truck  seen  leaving  the  site  of  the 
burning  van— belonging  to  the  mis- 
sionaries—been established? 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  and 
other  questions  deserve  an  answer. 
The  American  people,  let  alone  the 
families  of  the  missionaries,  do  not 
merely  want  to  know  who  pulled  the 
trigger.  We  have  a  right  to  know  who 
planned  or  encouraged  this  atrocity, 
and  why. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  was  unavoidably  detained  and 
did  not  vote  on  the  roUcalls  that  were 
recorded.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  as  follows: 

On  roUcall  No.  2— yes; 

On  roUcall  No.  3— no; 

On  rollcall  No.  4— yes; 

On  rollcall  No.  5— yes;  and 

On  rollcall  No.  6— yes. 


FEDERAL      GUIDELINES      ESSEN- 
TIAL  TO    EQUITABLE    TO    CON- 
GRESSIONAL REDISTRICTING 
(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  congressional  redistrlcting, 
which  confronts  the  legislatures  of  our 
50  States  following  each  decennial 
census,  is  of  the  utmost  national  con- 
cern. A  congressional  redistrlcting 
plan,  which  provides  unequal  repre- 
sentation   in    terms    of    niunbers    of 


people  or  in  disregard  of  racial,  ethnic, 
or  other  interests  in  which  there  may 
be  a  community  of  interests  aspiring 
to  representation— and  entitled  to 
such  representation— can  and  does 
frustrate  the  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed right  to  vote. 

Recently,  when  I  announced  that  I 
would  withdraw  from  the  Illinois  Re- 
publican primary  election  in  March 
and  thereby  effect  my  own  retirement 
from  this  body,  I  criticized  a  blatantly 
political  decision  of  a  Federal  court  in 
Chicago  which  effectively  undermined 
my  congressional  district  centered  in 
Lake,  Kane,  and  McHenry  Counties, 
111.  I  called  attention  to  the  fragment- 
ing of  counties,  townships,  and  com- 
munities in  the  Illinois  congressional 
redistrlcting  plan  and  criticized  the 
Federal  judges  who  established  a  so- 
called  political  fairness  doctrine  in 
which  two  members  of  the  three-judge 
panel  undertook  to  dictate  the  politi- 
cal makeup  of  the  Illinois  congression- 
al delegation  in  future  political  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  injustice  being  vis- 
ited upon  the  people  of  Illinois  under 
the  court-ordered  congressional  redis- 
trlcting plan  occurs  basically  because 
the  State  legislature— the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly— failed  to  work  out  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  congressional  re- 
districting  map  under  which  the  Illi- 
nois Members  of  this  body  might  be 
elected  in  1982. 

What  has  occurred  in  Illinois  is  not 
unique  in  our  Nation.  Indeed,  State 
after  State  is  experiencing  frustration, 
dissatisfaction,  disappointment  and— 
yes— a  deprivation  of  representation  in 
this  body  as  a  result  of  partisan  and 
other  undemocratic  considerations. 

The  subject  of  congressional  redis- 
trlcting is,  as  I  have  said,  basically  a 
legislative  prerogative.  Yet.  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  set  forth  the  guide- 
lines which  should  be  followed  by  our 
State  legislative  bodies.  Following  the 
1970  census,  the  Federal  court  in  Chi- 
cago adopted  a  congressional  redis- 
trlcting plan  which  had  been  approved 
by  one  branch  of  the  Illinois  General 
Ass^bly,  notwithstanding  that  the 
otheK  branch  had  not  approved  the 
plan.  In  1981,  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  again  passed  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  congressional  redis- 
trlcting plan  which,  however,  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  Illinois  State 
Senate.  The  Federal  court  subsequent- 
ly declined  to  respect  the  action  of  the 
Illinois  House,  even  though  that 
action  was  constitutional,  and  instead 
the  judges  substituted  their  own  ver- 
sion of  congressional  redistrlcting  for 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  various  State  legis- 
latures should  exercise  their  legiti- 
mate prerogatives  and  not  abdicate 
this  authority  to  either  State  or  Fed- 
eral courts.  Furthermore,  the  Con- 
gress  should    establish    the    national 
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and  controlling  guidelines  which  can 
facilitate  such  State  legislative  action. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation,  entitled,  "The  Redistrlct- 
ing Standards  Act  of  1982."  in  the 
hope  that  this  measure  may  serve  as 
the  catalyst  for  future  effective  con- 
gressional redistrlcting  consistent  with 
the  one  person-one  vote  doctrine— and 
in  fairness  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 

Nation.  ,         ..^.    w  J 

While  my  departure  from  this  body 
at  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress  may 
appropriately  be  attributed  to  an 
abuse  of  judicial  authority  and  to  a 
misapplication  of  the  one  person-one 
vote  principle  first  enunciated  in  the 
case  of  Baker  against  Carr.  if  enact- 
ment of  useful  legislation— such  as  the 
measure  which  I  am  introducing 
today— is  the  result,  then  there  may, 
indeed,  be  benefits  to  compensate  for 
the  injustice  which  that  decision 
would  otherwise  import.  ^ .  .    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  builds  upon  the 
legislation  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished and  thoughtful  colleague 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Leach.  Both  bills 
would  set  guidelines  for  State  legisla- 
tures in  drawing  congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  States  would,  of  course,  be 
obligated  to  fashion  equipopulous  dis- 
tricts but,  in  addition,  would  be  obli- 
gated to  fashion  districts  which  are 
contiguous  and  compact  and  which  co- 
incide, to  the  extent  practicable,  with 
the  boundaries  of  local  political  subdi- 
visions. Moreover,  racial  and  political 
gerrymandering  would  be  absolutely 
prohibited. 

However,  unlike  the  bill  mtroduced 
by  my  colleague,  my  bill  would  apply 
these  guidelines  to  redistrlcting  plans 
drawn  by  the  courts.  If,  for  example, 
political  gerrymandering  is  wrong  for 
State  legislatures,  it  would  seem  even 
more  egregious  for  the  courts.  Thus 
my  bill  would  prohibit  a  court  from 
deciding  what  the  political  makeup  of 
a  State  delegation  to  Congress  should 
be  and  then  drafting  a  plan  to  achieve 
that  end— just  as  happened  In  my  case. 
Moreover,   while   the   courts   would 
retain  fuU  authority  to  order  redis- 
trlcting  where   the   State   legislature 
has  failed  to  meet  its  constitutional 
obligation,  the  courts  would  not  be 
free  to  disregard  the  actions  of  the 
State  legislature  which  fell  short  of 
completion.  If  either  house  of  a  State 
legislature     enacted     a     redistrlcting 
plan,  the  court  would  first  have  to 
apply  the  norms  of  my  bill  to  see  if 
the  plan  passes  muster.  If  it  does  not, 
then  the  court  is  required  to  make  the 
minimum  changes  necessary  to  bring 
the  plan  into  compliance.  In  making 
such  changes  the  court  is  instructed  to 
give  due  consideration  to  the  public 
record  made  before  the  State  legisla- 
ture on  the  subject. 

The  guidelines  imposed  by  this  legis- 
lation will  go  a  long  way  to  curb  the 
activist   tendencies   of   the   judiciary. 


The  equal  representation  doctrine  is  a 
cherished  constitutional  principle,  not 
a  license  for  courts  or  even  legislative 
bodies  to  achieve  substantive  political 
ends  of  their  own  choosing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  as  cosponsors 
and  that  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee can  take  speedy  action  to  provide 
hearings  with  the  result  that  action  on 
this  measure  might  be  completed  by 
this  body  before  the  97th  Congress  ad- 


journs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

The  Chair  is  currently  giving  recog- 
nition to  Members  for  1-minute 
speeches,  after  which  we  wUl  give  rec- 
ognition for  special  orders. 

The  Chair  desires  to  inform  the 
House,  however,  that  there  may  be  ad- 
ditional business  following  the  recog- 
nition for  those  purposes. 

The  Chair  thinks  the  Members 
should  be  advised  of  that. 


budget  for  Federal  R.  &  D.  actually 
went  up  in  both  real  dollars  and  con- 
stant   1972    dollars,    the    nondefense 
component    actually    declined.    When 
you   compare   the   decline   in  civilian 
R.  &  D.  to  the  increase  in  defense-re- 
lated R.  &  D.,  the  facts  are  even  more 
disturbing.  From  1980  to  1983.  Federal 
spending  for  defense-related  R.  &  D. ' 
in  constant  1972  dollars  has  increased 
by  a  whopping  38.2  percent;  Federal 
spending    in    the    civilian    component 
has  actually  decreased  by  19.8  percent, 
following  a  remarkably  constant  down- 
ward trend.  In  current  dollars.  Federal 
R.  &  D.  spending  in  defense-related 
activities    increased    by    170    percent 
from  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  enclosed  table  demonstrates 
this  disturbing  trend. 

FEDERAL  R.  &  D  SPENDING  IN  OBLIGATIONS  IN  BILLIONS 

IFocal  yean] 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  rollcall  No.  7  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  in  attempting  to  return  to 
the  Chamber  to  cast  my  vote. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


Meme 

rdiMR 

Alloltat 

Total 

80 

19)5  QirrBit  dollfJ          

97 

9.3 

190 

1975  (comWil  1972  (WUts)    

(7W 
151 

iM'' 

(IIU) 

\^'K\  current  doUar^ 

166 

317 

1980  (constant  1972  (Mian)       — 

i?5' 

i'fl 

(17M) 

1381  caroit  Mtitn 

178 

172 

350 

19!1  (constJiit  1972(loll«) 

(919) 
221 

(8.8t) 

(18.08) 

1982  oirttnt  tdtin -.. 

168 

388 

1382  (constjfit  1972  ddtotj) 

'I?  5" 

(803) 

(185) 

1983  cwreiit  doiare          -^ 

262 

168 

«30 

1983  (comtant  1972  Dollars) 

(1175) 

(7-53) 

(19.29) 

RESERVATIONS    EXPRESSED    ON 
ECONOMIC    WISDOM    OP    CUT- 
TING NASA  FUNDS 
(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks     and     include     extraneous 

matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1982,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Puqua, 
expressed  his  reservations  on  the  eco- 
nomic wisdom  of  slashing  not  only 
NASA's  program  of  planetary  explora- 
tion, but  funding  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  general.  I  share  my  col- 
league's contention  that  cutting  many 
basic  nondefense  research  programs  is 
not  conducive  to  a  program  of  true 
economic  recovery.  In  fact,  I  would 
carry  the  argument  one  step  further: 
not  only  do  continued  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  programs  represent  a 
denial  of  Investment  in  people— not 
only  do  such  cuts  cripple  our  long- 
term  research  potential  as  a  nation,  we 
run  the  risk  of  being  a  fourth-  or  fifth- 
rate  nation  with  respect  to  our  techno- 
logical capability.  It  is  crystal  clear 
that  technological  weakness  breeds 
economic  weakness. 

The  budget  submitted  by  this  ad- 
ministration for  Federal  R.  &  D.  for 
fiscal  year  1983  reflects  some  very  dis- 
turbing   trends.    While    the    overall 


Economic  growth  is  the  direct  result 
of  technological  innovation  and 
change.  The  armals  of  history  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  technological 
innovation  and  change  do  not  happen 
without  basic  research. 

Although  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
find  a  direct  link  between  dollars  in- 
vested in  basic  research  and  the  over- 
all health  of  our  economy,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  tradition  of  technologi- 
cal innovation  and  the  economic 
growth  that  has  corresponded  to  it,  we 
need  to  accept  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  a  vigorous  and  on-going  national 
science  establishment  is  a  national  im- 
perative. The  view  adopted  by  the  cur- 
rent administration  on  the  science 
budget  is  potentially  shortsighted. 
The  economic  growth  we  need  to  re- 
store America's  economic  strength  5  to 
10  to  15  years  from  now  will  not 
happen  without  a  continuing  substan- 
tial investment  in  America's  science 
and  the  basic  research  it  needs  to 
thrive. 

In  1980,  the  Aerospace  Industries  As- 
sociation released  a  report  called  "Re- 
search and  Development:  A  Founda- 
tion for  Innovation  and  Economic 
Growth."  I  include  a  section  of  that 
report  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  and  labeled  part  I: 

Research  and  DEVELomnrr— A  Pounbatiok 

FOR  INKOVATIOH  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
INTHODOCTION 

The  last  one  hundred  years  or  so  might 
well  have  been  called  the  American  Centu- 
ry, a  recent  magazine  article  pointed  out,  if 
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only  for  the  amazing  number  of  American- 
bom  Innovations  that  changed  the  world 
and  the  way  people  Uve.  The  import  of  the 
article,  however,  was  not  glowing;  instead,  it 
was  bleak.  The  American  Century  will  not 
be  repeated,  the  author  prophesied,  for 
clearly,  innovation  in  the  United  States  is 
on  the  decline. 

The  evidence  presented  is  by  now  familiar 
to  those  in  Industry,  and  is  becoming  so 
even  to  the  general  public,  thanks  to  a  spate 
of  articles  on  the  demise  of  "Yankee"  Inge- 
nuity. Capital  investment  in  technological 
progress  Is  down;  U.S.  funding  of  R  <b  D  is 
lower  than  a  decade  ago  with  no  substantial 
growth  in  sight;  the  number  of  scientists 
and  engineers  as  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  down;  so,  too,  are  the  number  of  pat- 
ents issued  to  U.S.  citizens.  Other  important 
indicators  confirm  the  trend:  A  drop  in  the 
productivity  growth  rate,  an  overall  nega- 
tive balance  of  trade.  Even  the  one  bright 
spot  in  the  U.S.  trade  picture  is  dimming. 
High-technology  industries  have  consistent- 
ly made  positive  contributions  to  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  but,  even  in  technology  inten- 
sive products,  the  U.S.  now  has  an  overall 
negative  trade  balance  with  Japan,  primari- 
ly because  of  Japanese  commercial  success 
in  the  consumer  electronics  field.  At  the 
same  time,  the  nation  is  lacking  technologi- 
cal solutions  to  pressing  energy,  environ- 
mental, transportation,  and  other  social 
problems. 

While  the  U.S.  falls  behind  in  areas  in 
which  it  has  always  been  out  in  front,  other 
countries  are  consistently  moving  ahead. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, the  U.S.  made  tremendous  strides  In 
Industrial  innovation.  Today,  locked  in,  in 
some  instances,  to  older  investments  in 
plant  and  technology,  the  U.S.  makes  rela- 
tively small,  incremental  steps  in  technolog- 
ical advance  while  other  countries— starting 
from  ground  zero  after  World  War  II  with 
new  facilities  and  new  technology— leap-frog 
ahead.  While  the  United  SUtes  has  led  in 
some  new  technologies  such  as  aircraft,  elec- 
tronics and  computers,  the  national  commit- 
ment to  innovation  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  forestall  enormous  market  inroads  by 
other  nations. 

Abroad,  many  countries  are  making  sub- 
stantial capital  investments  in  innovation. 
IUIeD  investment  as  a  proportion  of  gross 
domestic  product  has  been  Increasing  in 
many  nations— not  declining  as  In  the  U.S.— 
and  so  has  the  number  of  patents  Issued: 
Japan  and  West  Germany  have  outstripped 
the  U.S.  in  this  respect.  Foreign  govern- 
ments have  put  considerable  financial 
muscle  behind  industrial  development  in 
order  to  be  competitive  in  world  markets, 
with  considerable  success.  The  British  and 
French,  for  example,  have  achieved  signifi- 
cant technological  advances  In  aerospace 
which  have  been  reflected  in  overseas  mar- 
kets success.  The  Japanese  have  penetrated 
certain  high-technology  markete— electrical 
machinery  products,  professional  and  scien- 
tific Instruments  and  non-electrical  machin- 
ery—in which  the  U.S.  has  excelled.  The  fal- 
tering American  steel  Industry  has  been  sur- 
passed in  inventiveness  by  Belgium  and  Aus- 
tria and  the  Qermans  and  Swiss  are  ahead 
in  textiles. 

And  other  nations  are  committing  them- 
selves to  future  advances  in  high-technology 
fields.  Roy  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  Commission, 
has  called  on  the  Common  Market  to  "accel- 
erate and  coordinate"  activities  in  high 
technology.  especiaUy  by  promoting  R&D 
programs  through  the  European  communl- 
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ty.  The  West  Germans  have  streamlined 
their  patent  systems  to  encourage  small- 
scale  innovation.  For  years,  the  Japanese 
have  awarded  research  subsidies  to  compa- 
nies in  selected  industries,  such  as  the  com- 
puter industry  in  the  19708.  SmaUer  nations 
are  making  their  own  commitments  to  inno- 
vation. As  1979  came  to  a  close,  Israel  dis- 
cussed plans  for  government  infusions  of 
risk  capital  and  a  transfer  of  scientists  from 
academia  to  the  private  sector.  As  exports 
of  R&O-based  industrial  products  move 
ahead  of  agricultural  exports,  Israel  sees  ite 
economic  future  in  "exporting  sophisticated 
Industry." 

Concern  over  the  American  lag  In  innova- 
tion is  more  than  a  matter  of  national  pride. 
In  1971,  the  U.S.  experienced  the  first  nega- 
tive balance  of  trade  since  1888  and  has  had 
a  negative  balance  since  then  except  in  1973 
and  1976.  A  pernicious  cycle  has  been  estab- 
lished: The  balance  of  paymenU  deficit  and 
the  weak  American  dollar  are  fueling  an  in- 
flation that,  in  turn,  discourages  new  inno- 
vation, and  new  jobs.  The  high-technology 
industries    that,    along    with    agriculture, 
make  positive  contributions  to  our  trade 
balance  depend  on  an  increasing  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  innovation— or  they,  too,  may 
see  their  export  balances  move  into  the  red. 
As  foreign  competition  strengthens,  the 
U.S.  must  look  even  more  to  Its  own  large 
domestic  market.  Frank  Press,  science  advi- 
sor to  President  Carter  and  director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  believes 
"There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  we 
must  be  innovation  leaders  .  .  .  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  support  the  argvunent 
that  the  health  of  the  U.S.  economy  Is  es- 
sential to  a  sound  global  economy  ...  Be- 
cause of  the  character  of  our  consiuner-ori- 
ented  society  and  our  advanced  technologi- 
cal sUte,  any  products  and  services  that  are 
going  to  create  major  new  markets  here 
must  now  b*  fundamentally  different.  It  is 
such  Innovation  that  will  stimulate  substan- 
tial new  investments  and  open  up  new  eco- 
nomic opportunity  here.  The  effects  will  not 
only  ripple  throughout  our  domestic  econo- 
my, but  will  be  felt  around  the  world." 

Surely,  there  will  be  yet  another  Ameri- 
can Century  of  technological  achievement 
Other  countries  are  making  enormous 
strides,  however,  and  it  may  be  that  the  best 
any  nation  can  hope  for.  in  the  long  run,  is 
technological  parity,  not  superiority. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  take  its  competitive  success 
for  granted.  It  is  also  clear  the  well-being  of 
the  nation  depends  on  a  resurgence  of  tech- 
nological Initiative  and  leadership.  If  the 
nation  can  focus  on  that  goal,  there  Is  no 
reason  it  cannot  be  accomplished. 

BUCOrrVK  SUIOtART 

Iimovatlon  underlies  the  health  and 
future  development  of  the  American  econo- 
my and  the  nation's  abUity  to  attain  impor- 
tant national  goals.  It  is  Important  In  ef- 
forts to  turn  Inflation  around,  improve  the 
United  States'  world  and  domestic  market 
situation  and  create  jobs;  It  plays  a  central 
role  in  building  economic  strength.  The  cur- 
rent decline  in  Innovation,  then  has  serious 
implications. 

Is  the  decline  in  innovation  ineviUble? 
Can  the  trend  be  reversed?  A  search  for  an- 
swers leads,  oif  course,  to  the  source  of  the 
problem— and  the  reasons  for  the  U.S.  tech- 
nological slump  are  not  hard  to  pin  down 

Today's  high  rate  of  inflation  works 
against  the  long-term,  high-risk  investment 
associated  with  Innovation.  Venture  capital 
Is  no  longer  readily  avaUable  due  to  a  per- 
sistent low  rate  of  capital  formation.  The 
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lack  of  capital  has  also  affected  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing— now  falling  behind 
that  of  most  other  industrial  nations  as  a 
proportion  of  gross  domestic  product  of 
manufacturing  companies.  The  U.S.  rate  of 
investment  has  averaged  about  one-half  the 
rate  for  France  and  West  Germany  and 
about  one-third  the  rate  for  Japan.  This  de- 
clme  seriously  affects  employment  opportu- 
nities as  well  as  Investment  in  innovation.  In 
recent  years,  government  regulations  have 
also  slowed  down  the  iimovative  process 
and.  Increasingly,  corporate  R&D  Is  "defen- 
slve"— geared  to  compliance  with  regula- 
tions or  toward  avoiding  future  regulatory 
problems.  Regulation  has  lengthened,  too 
the  time  required  for  product  development 
and  approval.  Regulation-caused  uncertain- 
ty, combined  with  tight  and  insufficient 
capital,  has  resulted  in  corporate  reliance  on 
investment  with  short-term,  conservative 
payoff  rather  than  long-term,  high-risk 
reward. 

Robert  Anderson,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  RockweU  Internation- 
al, has  said  that:  "Total  U.S.  spending  for 
R&D  in  1979  is  estimated  at  $52  billlon- 
and  were  spending  almost  twice  that 
amount  to  comply  with  government  regula- 
tions." 

"A  large  share  of  the  money  that  is  being 
spent  on  R&D,"  Anderson  said,  "is  for  re- 
search to  meet  new  Federal  regulations  not 
for  better  products  or  technical 
Innovations.  .  .today's  manufacturer  must 
keep  in  mind  the  possible  punishments,  as 
well  as  the  potential  rewards,  that  may  be 
reaped  from  a  product  Innovation." 

There  are  other  factors  creating  barriers 
to  Industrial  innovation:  lack  of  support  for 
basic  and  applied  research  and  development- 
an  inflexible  and  deficient  federal  patent 
policy  plus  federal  ownership  and  nonexclu- 
sive licensing  of  patents  arising  from  gov- 
ernment-funded R&D;  tax  policies  and  ac- 
counting practices  that  increase  Immediate 
risks  of  R&D  losses  or  prevent  spreading 
risks  over  many  years;  over-specification  of 
federal  procurements;  and  antitrust  actions 
that  may  affect  Joint  R&D  ventures  or 
punish  innovative  firms  that  succeed  in  cap- 
turing a  large  share  of  the  market. 

The  lack  of  capital  for  Innovative  ventures 
is  particularly  serious  and  the  outlook  for 
both  large  and  small  businesses  seeking  to 
finance  long-term  and  risk  investments  Is 
not  promising.  The  current  lack  of  tax  in- 
centives for  innovation  and  the  failure  to 
permit   depreciation   at   replacement   costs 
rather  than  original  purchase  costs  inhibits 
financing,  as  do  Investment  regulations  that 
hinder  backing  of  risky,  new  ventures.  Infla- 
tion, and  a  serious  lack  of  saving— as  the  na- 
tional debt  climbs— compound  the  situation. 
While  the  decline  In  innovation   Is  fre- 
quently charged  to  corporate  short-sighted- 
ness, the  general  economic  climate  certainly 
offers  some  rationale  for  defensive  plan- 
ning.  In  an  uncertain  domestic  economic    " 
and  political  environment  and  an  unstable 
world  situation,  a  prudent  businessman  is 
forced  to  invest  cautiously;  that  undoubted- 
ly means  a  trend  toward  short-term  Invest- 
ments for  greater  low-risk  profits— and  a  de- 
emphasis  on  basic  and  exploratory  research 
If  the  root  causes  of  the  lack  of  inventive- 
ness and  Irmovatlon  are  known,   what   Is 
holding  the  U.S.  back? 

Unfortunately,  the  nation  has  no  long- 
range  policy  for  R&D.  innovation  and  tech- 
nology and  such  a  policy  is  critical  The 
nation  must  define  a  strategy  to  create  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  economy  capable  of 
generating   sufficient   capital   and   market 
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demand  for  U.S.  products,  both  domestically 
and  internationally.  There  is  a  need  to  pro- 
vide guidance  and  coordination  for  innova- 
tive policies  and  programs.  Any  such  policy 
must  embrace  national  goals  and  the  con- 
cept of  a  partnership  between  government 
and  Industry.  It  must  also  call  for  -and  en- 
courage consistent  and  adequate  levels  of 
private  sector  R&D. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-123) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Obey)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  a^id  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  February  10,  1982.) 


INTENSE  RIVALRY  IN  ARMED 
FORCES  COSTS  TAXPAYERS 
(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  for  January  31. 
1982.  contained  an  outstanding  article 
by    Frank    Greve    of    Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers     outlining     how     rivalry 
among  the  armed  services  costs  the 
Nation  many  billions  of  dollars  armu- 
ally  and  often  proves  detrimental  to 
national  security.  With  the  shocking 
Increases  in  the  President's  requested 
budget  for  the  Defense  Department— a 
total  of  $263  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity in  fiscal  year  1983— which  comes  at 
a  time  when  practically  every  other 
Government  program  is  being  drasti- 
cally cut  or  even  abolished,  it  is  high 
time  the  Congress  take  a  really  hard 
look  at  the  Defense  budget.  It  is  time 
that  we  insist  that  the  Pentagon,  the 
armed  services,  and  the  industrial  es- 
tablishment that  supports  them,  cease 
their  costly  practices.  On  the  basis  of 
past   experience,    however,    it   is   too 
much  to  expect  them  to  do  this  volun- 
tarily. The  only  solution  may  be  for 
Congress  to  freeze  the  Defense  budget 
at  the  level  of  last  year,  which  in  Itself 
was   exorbitantly   high,   and   let   the 
Pentagon  sort  out  how  to  implement 
the  necessary  economies. 

In  any  event,  with  the  Reagan 
budget  deficit  soaring  to  over  $100  bU- 
lion,  the  bloated  Defense  budget  can 
no  longer  be  treated  as  though  it  was 
sacroscanct. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows 
these  remarks: 


[Prom  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Jan.  31, 

1982] 
Intense  Rivalry  in  Armed  Forces  Costs 
Taxpayers 
(By  Frank  Greve) 
Washington.- Rivalries  among  the  armed 
services  cost  the  nation  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually  and  often  prove  detrimental  to 
national  security. 

So  say  many  military  experts,  uniformed 
and  civUian.  They  point  to  needless  duplica- 
tion of  weapons  systems,  odd  and  extrava- 
gant priorities  set  by  pride,  and  dangerous 
gaps  in  preparedeness. 

Rivalries  involving  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force  and  Marines  have,  for  example,  "seri- 
ously retarded"  development  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  (RDF),  according  to  re- 
tired Army  Gen.  Volney  F.  Warner,  former 
head  of  the  U.S.  Readiness  Command. 

Warner,  55,  until  last  summer  supervised 
the  RDF  effort  to  handle  crises  in  South- 
west Asia.  He  said  he  quit  the  Army  after 
concluding  that  neither  the  individual 
armed  services  nor  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
could  control  squabbling  over  who  would  do 
what  in  the  new  mission. 

The  root  cause  of  such  rivalry,  according 
to  retired  Marine  Gen.  Victor  H.  "Brute" 
Krulak,  is  money.  "A  mission  is  a  due  bill:  a 
ticket  to  the  bank, "  he  said.  "If  you're  in 
the  act,  you  have  a  logical  call  on  Uncle 
Sam  for  appropriations." 

Retired  Army  Gen.  MaxweU  D.  Taylor, 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  put  It  this  way  in  an  interview:  "The 
payoff  battlefield,  today,  is  the  budget.  We 
are  so  far  away  from  the  austerity,  efficien- 
cy and  cooperation  which  warfare  requires, 
that  we've  forgotten  these  virtues.  We  are 
paying  the  price  of  peace." 

The  price  is  high.  Robert  M.  Sherman, 
legislative  director  for  Rep.  Thomas  J. 
Downey,  D-N.Y.,  and  a  respected  defense 
analyst,  estimates  that  needless  rivalries 
among  the  services  account  for  "at  least  10 
percent  of  the  ($200  billion)  defense 
budget." 

Robert  W.  Komer,  chief  civilian  policy  an- 
alyst at  the  Defense  Department  during  the 
Carter  administration,  put  the  figure  as 
high  as  $50  billion. 

"I  found  $8  billion  (in  the  1982  budget) 
without  much  trouble"  said  a  senior  PenU- 
gon  analyst. 

Accurate  totals  are  impossible  Ijecause  ri- 
valries among  and  within  the  services  are 
typically  just  one  element  of  a  costly  deci- 
sion. ^     „ 

Moreover,  some  rivalries  are  actuaUy 
highly  productive.  Numerous  improvements 
in  guided  mlasUes,  for  example,  have  come 
about  because,  one  Capitol  Hill  analyst  said, 
•if  the  Navy  gets  a  mlssUe  that  goes  50 
miles,  the  Air  Force  wants  one  that  goes  100 
miles." 

Also,  some  dupUcatlon  that  in  peacetime 
appears  wasteful  might  prove,  in  wartime, 
life-saving  and  ingenious. 

Consider  one  mission  that  the  Army.  Air 
Force  and  Marines  each  performs  different- 
ly with  different  equipment.  That's  attack- 
ing enemy  tanks,  bunkers,  artillery  and 
troops  from  the  air  in  support  of  friendly 
ground  forces,  a  mission  called  "close  air 
support." 

The  Army  does  it  using  a  $13  million  heli- 
copter called  the  AH-84A.  The  Air  Force 
does  it  with  a  stubby-winged  $7.2  million 
aircraft  called  the  A-10.  The  Marines  sup- 
port their  troops  with  an  exotic,  tiny.  $26.8 
million  vertical  take-off  jet  caUed  the  AV- 
8B  Harrier. 


How  and  why  each  service  developed  a  dif- 
ferent aircraft  for  the  same  purpose  is  an 
intricate  interservice  rivalry  story  in  itself. 
It  appears  that  neither  Army  nor  Marine 
troops  trust  the  Air  Force  to  give  them  ade- 
quate support. 

The  different  close  air  support  systems 
may  in  wartime  give  the  enemy  more 
threats  to  defeat.  But  meanwhile,  the  Army 
will  spend  $5.9  bUlion  buying  446  AH-«4As. 
the  Air  Force  $5.3  billion  on  737  A- 10s  and 
the  Marines  $9.1  billion  on  342  Harriers. 

Each  aircraft  would  be  far  cheaper  If  pro- 
duced In  larger  volume.  Furthermore,  asked 
congressional  defense  analyst  Sherman: 
•Why  do  they  need  their  own  air  forces  to 
have  rapport  with?  Why  can't  they  have 
rapport  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force?" 

The  Reagan  administration  thus  far  has 
taken  a  hands-off  attitude  on  such  squab- 
bling. Indeed,  one  of  Frank  C.  Carlucci's 
first  moves  as  deputy  defense  secretary  was 
to  "decentralize "  budget  planning  and  pro- 
curement. In  effect,  he  took  from  civilians 
in  the  Defense  Department  and  gave  to  the 
individual  services  the  job  of  policing  those 
functions. 

This  helped  mute  interservice  rivalries,  as 
did  Reagan's  better  than  $28  billion  Uicrease 
in  defense  spending  and  his  promise  of  a 
$1.5  trillion  buildup  over  five  years.  Fierce 
rivalries  will  resume,  however,  if  the  Presi- 
dent moves  to  reduce  defense  spending  or. 
as  seems  likely,  the  services  overspend  their 
bank  account. 

Projections  by  the  department's  Defense 
Resources  Board  reportedly  show  the  serv- 
ices exceeding  the  five-year  projection  by  up 
to  $750  billion. 

Actually.  Reagan's  moves  don't  reduce 
Pentagon  rivalries;  they  just  give  them 
some  slack.  How  Intense  are  they?  "They're 
the  heart  of  the  whole  process  and  problem 
of  defense."  said  an  undersecretary  from 
the  Carter  administration.  "Just  balancing 
the  interests  was  a  full-time  job."  said  an- 
other source. 

Both  persons  asked  anonymity  because 
they  still  deal  with  Pentagon  officials.  Also, 
like  virtually  all  sources  in  this  story,  they 
no  longer  work  in  the  Defense  Department. 
Persons  on  active  duty  there  refused  to  talk 
for  attribution  about  the  rivalries  they  live 
with. 

There  appear  to  be  seven  different  kinds 
of  rivalries  producing  seven  different  ef- 
fects. In  what  follows,  they  are  Identified 
along  with  two  examples  of  each. 

Aviation  rivalries  are  probably  the  most 
common  because  all  four  services  have  avia- 
tion components.  Navy-Air  Force  aviation  ri- 
valries are  the  most  extravagant  and  in- 
tense. 

For  20  years  the  two  services  have  resisted 
the  consoUdation  of  basic  pilot  training  for 
fixed-wing  and  helicopter  pilots,  for  exam- 
ple. They  cannot  even  agree  on  a  single 
basic  training  aircraft  because  the  Navy  de- 
mands a  turbo-prop  whUe  the  Air  Force  in- 
sists on  a  jet. 

"At  bottom,  the  Air  Force  just  doesn't 
want  to  use  a  Navy  plane."  explained  a  con- 
gressional analyst. 

Sherman  pointed  to  another  Navy-Air 
Force  aircraft  rivalry,  this  one  with  national 
defense  implications. 

"The  best  interceptor  for  protecting  the 
U.S.  continent  is  the  F-14."  he  contended. 
"But  that's  a  Navy  plane  and  the  Air  Force 
has  the  mission.  So  it  uses  Air  Force  F-15s 
which  have  one-seventh  the  radar  volume  of 
the  F-14  and  one-tenth  the  missile  range. 

"The  F-15  also  can  attack  only  one  target 
at  a  time  while  the  F-14  can  attack  six.  You 
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ask  the  Air  Force  why  they  don't  use  the  P- 
14  and  the  answer  they  give  Is  that  they 
don't  have  maintenance  facilities  for  P-14s. " 
A  second  form  of  costly  rivalry  occurs 
when  services  ignore  one  another's  needs. 

For  example,  only  one  70-ton  X-Ml  tank 
at  a  time  can  be  transported  by  the  Air 
Force's  biggest  transport,  the  C-5A.  For 
that  matter,  the  Army's  M-2  infantry  fight- 
ing vehicle  is  too  wide  to  fit  in  the  cargo  bay 
of  its  most  likely  air  transport,  the  Air 
Force  C-141. 

Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward.  chief  of  naval 
operations,  uncovered  another  example  at  a 
recent  air  show  In  Seattle.  The  Coast 
Guard's  Dolphin  rescue  helicopters.  Hay- 
ward  noted  with  astonishment,  were  quite 
comparable  to  the  Navy's  SH-2F  anti-sub- 
marine helicopters.  He  scowled  when  he 
compared  the  price  tags.  Dolphins  cost  $2.4 
million  apiece.  The  Navy  pays  $13  million  a 
copy  for  its  similar  choppers. 

The  third  form  of  rivalry  produces  unnec- 
essary duplications  or  foulups  when  two  or 
more  services  deliberately  take  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  same  task.  Close  air  support 
for  ground  troops  is  one  example. 

In  another  example,  differing  approaches 
have  stymied  the  Army  and  Marines  as  they 
seek  to  develop  a  light  armored  vehicle  that 
both  services  can  use. 

The  Marines  demand  a  relatively  light, 
highly  mobile  14-to-16  ton  vehicle  capable 
of  being  lifted  by  their  CH-53  helicopter 
and  transported  two  at  a  time  by  C-130 
transport  planes.  The  Army  insists  on  a 
more  heavily  armored  20-to-25  ton  vehicle 
that  could  not  be  carried  by  helicopter. 

A  fourth  kind  of  rivalry,  one  of  the  most 
common  and  costly,  is  found  among  differ- 
ent commands  within  the  same  service. 

In  the  Air  Force,  for  example,  as  a  former 
top  civilian  official  there  explained.  "The 
In-flghtlng  is  tremendous.  The  Strategic  Air 
Command  wants  bombers,  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  wants  F-15s,  the  space  people 
want  more  support  for  the  shuttle,  and  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  generals  say 
that's  Year  2000  stuff,  what  we  need  are 
spare  tires,  now." 

Generally,  the  SAC  manned  bomber  con- 
stituency prevails.  One  costly  result,  accord- 
ing to  a  former  top  Air  Force  civilian  is  the 
$220  million  B-IB  bomber.  In  fiscal  1982  the 
Air  Force  will  buy  20  of  them. 

"The  B-1  keeps  SAC's  wings  on."  he  ex- 
plained. "If  you  sat  down  and  examined  the 
case  for  and  against  the  B-1  without  that 
factor,  you'd  probably  decide  against  it.  In 
terms  of  effectiveness,  missiles  are  where 
it's  at  when  it  comes  to  deep-penetration 
bombing.  Another  logical  alternative  would 
be  a  stand-off,  wide-bodied  cruise  missile 
carrier.  But  the  Air  Force  wants  a  manned 
bomber,  period." 

Similar  dominance  of  the  Navy  by  Navy 
aviators  helps  explain  ite  enthusiasm  for 
big,  Nimltz-class  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carriers,  according  to  former  Pentagon  ad- 
viser Robert  Komer  and  others.  The  Navy 
this  year  will  lay  keels  for  two  such  carriers 
They  eventually  will  be  the  hubs  of  two  new 
carrier  task  forces  costing.  In  total,  $16  bil- 
lion each. 

This  occurs  despite  substantial  resistance 
among  defense  thinkers  to  the  concept  of 
big  carriers.  "We're  putting  too  many  valua- 
ble eggs  into  too  few  baskets,"  argued 
former  Joint  chiefs  chairman  Taylor. 

A  fifth  and  related  rivalry  leads  the  serv- 
ices to  slightly  less  glamorous  but  vital  tasks 
as  they  spend  heavily  on  their  favorite  mis- 
sions. The  Navy,  for  example,  will  construct 
only  one  oiler  next  year  while  building  two 


nuclear  subs,  three  missile  cruisers,  three 
guided  missile  frigates,  starting  on  two  nu- 
clear carriers  and  modernizing  two  battle- 
ships. 

As  former  Navy  Secretary  W.  Graham 
Clayton  Ji*..  saw  it:  "iplghtlng  men  prefer 
fighting  machines  to  support  machines. " 
This  same  attitude  leads  services  to  under- 
spend on  spare  parts  and  maintenance. 

A  sixth  form  of  rivalry  develops  when  one 
service  must  perform  a  role  that  benefits, 
primarily,  a  competing  service.  Thus,  the 
Navy  has  retained  amphibious  landing  ships 
adequate  for  only  one  Marine  division  while 
the  nation  has  paid  to  train  three  amphibi- 
ous divisions  of  Marines. 

The  final  form  of  rivalry  involves  missions 
the  services  would  rather  do  badly  them- 
selves than  cede  to  others.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons they  sometimes  cling  to  outiQoded 
tasks. 

For  example,  the  Navy  has  little  ability  at 
long-range  naval  bombing  or  long-range  re- 
coimaissance.  That  takes  land-based  air- 
craft. The  Air  Force  could  perform  those 
missions  with  B-S2s  or  F-llls. 

"But  that  will  never  come  about."  reck- 
oned Sherman,  "because  the  Navy  doesn't 
want  the  Air  Force  homing  In  on  Its  mission 
and  the  Air  Force  doesn't  want  the  Navy  to 
get  the  airplanes. " 

Similarly,  some  defense  analysts  wonder 
whether  a  need  still  exists  for  the  Air 
Force's  landbased  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  when  other  weapons,  such  as  Navy 
submarine  missiles  or  Army  warheads  in 
Europe  could  do  the  same  job. 

"But  If  you  question  this."  said  Gen 
Taylor,  "you  are  told,  first,  of  the  glory  of 
the  triad.  " 

The  triad  is  the  three-legged  system  of 
anti-Soviet  nuclear  warhead  delivery  provid- 
ed by  submarines,  B-52s  and  ICBMs. 

"Well,  I  never  read  about  the  triad  on 
Moses'  tablets,"  Taylor  continued,  "so  I'm 
not  certain  we  need  three  systems. 

"Then  they  told  me  It  would  make  the  Air 
Force  very  unhappy  to  lose  the  mission. 
And  they  said  we  mustn't  break  the  morale 
of  the  Air  Force.  I  say  we  never  worried 
about  the  morale  of  the  cavalrymen  when 
we  took  away  their  horses." 


February  10,  1982 


MILITARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 
SHOULD  BE  SUSPENDED 
(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  situation  in  El  Salvador  contin- 
ues on  the  front  pages  as  the  violence 
increases  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  throwing  its  weight 
behind  a  military  solution. 

Last  year  I  was  urged  by  many  of  my 
constituents,  especially  leaders  and 
members  of  a  variety  of  Catholic  orga- 
nizations, to  support  an  immediate 
cutoff  of  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 
During  an  extensive  review  and  sever- 
al hearings  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  at  which  former  Ambassa- 
dor Robert  White  among  others  testi- 
fied. I  came  to  share  his  view  that  our 
best  course  was  to  try  to  strengthen 
the  civilian  government  of  President 
Duarte  in  its  efforts  at  political  and 
economic  reforms  and  at  gaining  con- 
trol over  the  military.  So  long  as  mili- 


tary aid   waa  used  to  further   these 
goals,  I  was  willing  to  support  it. 

Accordingly,  I  worked  with  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Stephen 
SoLARZ.  to  develop  a  set  of  conditions 
for  the  continuation  of  military  aid. 
These  now  familiar  conditions  called 
for  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to 
control  the  military  and  rightwing 
killer  squads  that  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  a  substantial  part— most  ob- 
servers say  a  majority— of  the  thou- 
sands of  murders  of  noncombatants;  to 
implement  essential  political  and  eco- 
nomic reforms,  including  land  reform; 
to  make  efforts  to  begin  discussions 
about  a  political  solution  to  the  con- 
flict with  all  major  political  factions  so 
as  to  make  possible  meaningful  elec- 
tions: and  to  make  good-faith  efforts 
to  bring  to  justice  the  killers  of  six 
U.S.  citizens  in  El  Salvador.  These  con- 
ditions were  carefully  drawn  up  during 
markup  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  foreign 
aid  bill  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  their  final  form  was  pains- 
takingly negotiated  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  bill.  They 
were  then  enacted  into  law  with  the 
approval  of  the  President. 

On  January   28.   President  Reagan 
filed   the   required   certification   that 
these  conditions  have  been  met.  While 
his  findings  are  perhaps  arguable  in 
some  respects,  I  feel  that,  as  to  at  least 
some  of  the  conditions,  the  certifica- 
tion is  a  fraud,  pure  and  simple.  Espe- 
cially is  it  not  true  that  the  Duarte 
government    "is    achieving    effective 
control    over    the    security    forces." 
Somewhere  between  6.500  and  12.000 
people,  most  of  them  noncombatants 
were  killed  in  El  Salvador  last  year,  de- 
pending on  whose  estimates  you  be- 
lieve. The  Reagan  administration's  es- 
timates are  on  the  low  end,  and  all 
other  sources  put  the  casualties  at  a 
much  higher  level.  One  thousand  sol- 
diers have  supposedly  been  drummed 
out  of  the  armed  forces,  but  none,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  been  court-mar- 
tialed, and  thousands  of  summary  exe- 
cutions are  not  even  being  investigat- 
ed. Amnesty  International  has  called 
this  "a  systematic  and  brutal  policy  of 
goverrunent-sponsored        intimidation 
and  repression." 

When  Congress  enacted  into  law 
conditions  of  the  continuation  of  mili- 
tary aid.  we  decided  against  a  policy  of 
continuing  military  aid  no  matter  how 
hideous  the  human  rights  situation  in 
El  Salvador  became.  The  Congress 
should  not  now  abandon  this  position; 
we  should  insist  that  the  President's 
certification  be  something  more  than 
an  automatic  formality,  regardless  of 
the  facts.  We  should  not  allow  the 
Reagan  administration  to  swear  a 
duck  is  an  eagle  in  order  to  support  re- 
pression in  the  name  of  anticommun- 
ism  in  El  Salvador. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  402  which  would  sus- 
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pend  further  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador.  Such  a  suspension  now  will, 
in    Ambassador    White's    view,    give 
President  Duarte  additional  leverage 
to  bring  the  security  forces  into  line. 
If  Congress  meekly  accepts  the  Presi- 
dent's certification  that  all  is  ks  well 
as  can  be  expected   in  El  Salvador. 
President   Duarte   and   the   Christian 
Democrats    in    the    coalition    govern- 
ment are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  pres- 
sure the  military  partners  in  the  coali- 
tion into  seeking  any  accommodation 
with  the  leftist  guerrillas.  The  signal 
will  then  be:  Go  to  it  boys,  the  lid  is 
off.  If  Congress  adopts  something  like 
the    legislation    I    have    introduced— 
which  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  bill 
already   introduced  by   my   colleague 
Mr.  Sttjdds  and  almost  80  cosponsors— 
we  can  avoid  sending  that  signal.  Our 
bills  would  only  allow  aid  to  resume  if 
Congress  finds  that  the  essential  con- 
ditions already  written  into  law  have 
been  met. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  INTRO- 
DUCED TO  STRENGTHEN 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 
(Mr.  BLANCHARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  this  country  really  needs  is  a 
Marshall  plan.  Yes.  a  Marshall  plan  to 
rebuild  American  industry. 

But  that  would  take  a  lot  of  tune 
and  a  lot  of  money.  There  is  an  old 
saying.  'Given  enough  time  and 
money,  you  can  solve  any  problem. " 
That  may  be  true,  but  we  do  not  have 

either.  ,   ^     .        , 

Meanwhile,  American  industry  is 
growing  old.  Our  industrial  base  is  lit- 
erally antiquated,  obsolete,  and.  in 
many  cases,  bankrupt.  Hurt  the  most 
are  small-  and  medium-sized  business- 
es, those  companies  that  provide  most 
of  the  jobs  in  America— the  very  same 
companies  which  form  the  hardcore  or 
heart  of  if  you  will— something  we  call 
the  U.S.  defense  industrial  base. 

Our  machine  tools,  for  example,  are 
typically  25  to  27  years  old.  How  can 
we  expect  to  compete  with  the  West 
Germans,  whose  machine  tools  aver- 
age 15  years  in  age,  and  probably  more 
importantly  with  the  Japanese,  whose 
machine  tools  are  only  10  years  or 
less?  Even  in  our  high  growth,  high 
technology  industries  we  are  being  vig- 
orously challenged. 

The  result  of  this  is  a  higher  cost  for 
the  myriad  of  items  from  very  sophis- 
ticated components  right  down  to  the 
simple  nuts  and  bolts.  Sole  sources  are 
becoming  distressingly  commonplace. 

Many  items  are  simply  not  being 
made  In  America  any  more.  The  U.S. 
dependency  on  foreign  sources  for  fas- 
teners, castings,  forglngs,  optical 
equipment  and  other  basic  parts  is 
nothing  less  than  shocking. 


The  situation  I  am  describing  has 
been  documented  in  detail  as  part  of 
27  days  of  hearings,  involving  rnore 
than  125  witnesses,  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion. I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee.  The  situation 
also  has  been  examined  in  many  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  other  congressional 
units. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization has  a  responsibility— indeed 
a  duty— to  do  something  to  help 
remedy  the  problem.  That  responsibil- 
ity is  vested  in  our  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 

Therefore,  today,  I  am  introducing  a 
series  of  major  amendments  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  to  strengthen 
the  domestic  capability  and  capacity 
of  the  industrial  base.  This  is  a  totally 
bipartisan  action.  Joining  me  as  the 
chief  cosponsor  is  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  Mr.  McKinney.  The  leg- 
islation was  jointly  drafted  by  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  staff.  This  is  an 
ail-American  problem  needing  an  ail- 
American  solution. 

The  bill,  entitled  "The  Defense  In- 
dustrial Base  Revitallzation  Act."  at- 
tacks the  problem  on  three  key  fronts. 
First,  the  modernization  of  equip- 
ment and  plant.  Here  we  intend  to 
help   not   the   big   corporations   who 
serve   as   prime   contractors.   Instead, 
the  assistance  under  the  bill  would  be 
targeted  to  high-priority  subcontrac- 
tors and  suppliers— businesses  that  do 
not  have  tax  advantages  or  cannot  use 
them.  These  are  mostly  small-  and 
medium-sized     businesses,     who     run 
their   financial   affairs   much   In   the 
same  way  most  American  faniilies  do. 
That    is.    they    go    out    and    borrow 
money— from      their      neighborhood 
banker.  They  depend  on  credit  to  pur- 
chase new  equipment.  They  compete 
for  that  credit  with  highly  profitable 
service    Indtistries   such   as    fast-food 
outlets  and  retailers  selling  blue  jeans. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
choice  for  the  banker  to  decide  be- 
tween financial  statements  showing  a 
constant    booming    market    and    the 
smaU  machine  shop  or  foundry  with 
lots  of  ups  and  downs  and  the  lack  of  a 
clearly -defined  near- term  market.  This 
market.   This   legislation   will   enable 
these  businesses,  through  financial  in- 
centives   such    as    loan    guarantees, 
direct  loans,  price  guarantees  and  pur- 
chase agreements,  to  get  the  capital 
they  need. 

Clearly,  there  is  not  enough  money 
to  help  everybody.  Therefore,  this 
would  be.  in  a  sense,  a  competition. 
The  administration  Is  currently  devel- 
oping a  priority  ranking  of  industries 
most  important  to  defense,  including 
the  most  problem-ridden  in  terms  of 
capability  and  capacity. 


The  legislation  requires  a  constant 
priority  assessment  of  those  industries 
which  are  necessary  to  the  manufac- 
ture or  supply  of  national  defense  ma- 
terials required  for  national  security, 
or  are  likely  to  be  required  in  time  of 
emergency  or  war. 

Within  those  priority  categories,  our 
legislation  would  mandate  special  pref- 
erence to  those  companies  that  come 
up  with  plans  showing  unusual  prom- 
ise in  boosting  productivity,  improving 
quality,  developing  new  processes,  and 
reducing  our  reliance  on  foreign  im- 
ports. This  would  not  be  dependent  on 
whether  or  not  they  are  currently  per- 
forming defense  contracts.  The  win- 
ners would  be  those  companies  willing 
to  accept  the  full  challenges  and  risks 
of  industrial  modernization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  second  major  objec- 
tive of  this  bill  is  to  help  provide  the 
skilled  labor  and  professionals  to  cope 
with  existing  and  anticipated  manpow- 
er shortages  in  our  defense  industrial 
base. 

The  legislation  would  direct  the 
President  to  launch  programs  to  fill 
these  needs  in  high-priority  industries. 
The  Defense  Department  already  has 
identified  73  of  these  critical  skills. 

In  regard  to  skilled  labor,  we  would 
propose  a  cost-sharing  program  with 
State  vocational  education  boards 
working  closely  with  industry,  labor 
and  with  educational  institutions  of 
the  States. 

The  emphasis  would  be  on  training, 
retraining  and  upgrading  skills  to  op- 
erate new  equipment  and  plant  in 
high-priority  Industries  of  the  defense 
industrial  base.  In  this  program,  the 
idea  would  be  to  fill  existing  vacancies 
and  to  meet  projected  critical  skill 
manpower  needs. 

This  is  not  a  social  program.  We 
simply  must  provide  the  means  to 
train  people  for  the  critical  skills 
needed  In  any  defense  buildup.  For  ex- 
ample, the  typical  age  of  a  skilled  ma- 
chinist today  is  '58,  and  in  a  few  years 
more  than  half  of  these  people  will 
retire. 

In  many  of  our  Industrial  centers 
today,  you  will  see  columns  of  help 
wanted  ads  seeking  highly  skilled 
labor.  Although  there  are  plenty  of 
people  seeking  jobs,  they  do  not  have 
the  necessary  skills. 

Yet,  we  have  thousands  of  men  and 
women  currently  out  of  work  in  de- 
pressed industries.  Many  of  these 
people  could  be  retrained  or  have  their 
existing  skills  upgraded  for  job  oppor- 
tunities avaUable  right  now  and  those 
that  wUl  be  available  In  the  near 
future. 

On  the  professional  side,  there  are 
serious  shortages  of  scientific  and 
technical  personnel  in  the  fields  of  en- 
gineering, computer  sciences,  and 
many  other  disciplines.  Our  colleges 
and  universities  are  hard  pressed  to 
retain    younger    faculty   members   to 
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teach  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  en-    whose  deoxidizing,  desulfurizine    anri    npoHoH  H«,f^-c.«  •♦         w  .     , 
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equipment  to  train  these  students  and  used  ^  Sn  Sloy  to  i^c^S  hi(Se£  fZ^^  Permission  to  address  the  House 
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is  a  program  of  assistance  ta  the  form  and  thus  keen  RdrfitinnofHono!  nev-who  has  proposed  the  withdraw- 
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modern      equipment      in      university  sk^Sig  e™^          ^             ^°*"   "^^  termediate     nuclear     weapons     from 

schools  of  engineering  and  other  scien-       Mr%n«tor   «,»  k-,                 ^  .  Europe, 
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Experts  in  both  the  last  and  current  *»"""es  a  vigorous  tadustrial  base  with  TTitl^H^f  ♦  °!rf.  Union,  not  the 
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people  think   otherwise.   They   stress 
the  aggressive  nature  of  NATO's  weap- 
ons policy.  Such  accusations  are  ridic- 
ulous. It  is  Soviet  literature  that  for 
more  than  a  decade  has  been  filled 
with  limited  nuclear  war  fighttag  sce- 
narios. It  is  also  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its    Warsaw    Pact    forces    that    have 
many    times    the    number    of    tanks, 
planes,  soldiers,  and  artiUery  pieces  as 
docs  NATO.  It  was  the  Soviet  Union, 
not    NATO,    that    developed    a    new 
series  of  bombers  during  the  last  few 
years,  tacludtag  the  nuclear  capable 
Backfire  bomber  which  can  strike  any 
target  ta  Europe  and  attack  the  sea- 
lanes  between  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  worldwide.  It  has  been  the 
Soviet  Navy  that  has  rapidly  expanded 
to  pose  a  threat  to  NATO's  reduced 
naval  forces  worldwide.    ^  ^  ^^      .    . 

In  evaluattag  the  Soviet  threat  to 
the  West,  we  need  not  restrict  our- 
selves to  an  assessment  of  potential 
Soviet    military    actions.    The   brutal 
Soviet  tavasion  of  Afghanistan,  as  well 
as  previous  tavasions  ta  Czechoslova- 
kia and  Hungary  clearly  todlcate  the 
lack  of  Soviet  inhibitions  ta  ustag  mili- 
tary force  whenever  they  believe  the 
West  will  not  retaliate  ta  some  fash- 
ion. As  further  evidence  of  Soviet  dis- 
regard for  tatemational  treaties,  we 
are  witnesstag  today  the  use  of  Soviet- 
supplied  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons ta  Southeast  Asia.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet-directed  crackdown  on  Solidari- 
ty ta  Poland  violates  Soviet  obligations 
under  the  Helsinki  accord. 

Yet.    despite    all    this    evidence    of 
Soviet  aggressive  tatentions  and  be- 
havior, it  is  often  the  United  States 
that  Is  accused,  ta  propaganda,  of  foot 
draggtag  on  negotiating  a  limit  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  No,  It  is  precisely  the 
other  way  around.  President  Reagan 
has  offered  to  ellmtaate  all  tatermedl- 
ate  nuclear  weapons  ta  Europe.  The 
United  States  would  forgo  deployment 
of  all  its  Pershtog  II  and  cruise  mls- 
sUes ta  Europe  ta  exchange  for  Soviet 
removal  of  their  SS-20  missiles.  This  is 
not  foot  draggtag.  This  is  a  genutae 
offer  of  arms  reduction,  not  Just  arms 
limitation.   And  what  has  been  the 
Soviet    response?    They    propose    to 
freeze  present  deployment  levels  whUe 
we  talk  about  It.  That  Is  not  much  of  a 
deal.  It  would  leave  the  Soviets  with 
hundreds  of  tatermediate  range  nucle- 
ar warheads  aimed  at  Western  Europe 
while  NATO  would  have  zero  weapons 
of  the  same  type.  Soviet  negotlattag 
tactics  remtod  me  of  the  old  saytag, 
"what's  mtae  Is  mtae.  and  what's  yours 
is  negotiable."  „    ^  .  *_ 

Furthermore,  the  Soviets  outra- 
geously demand  that  the  tadependent 
British  and  French  nuclear  forces,  as 
well  as  U.S.  strategic  submarines  and 
aircraft  be  counted  ta  the  negotia- 
tions. This,  the  Soviets  say,  makes  the 
balance  of  tatermediate  nuclear  forces 
In  Europe  equal.  This  Is  preposterous. 
The  Geneva  talks  are  bilateral,  not 


multilateral    negotiations.    Therefore, 
the  British  and  French  forces  are  not 
relevant  to  the  calculations.  In  fact. 
Prance  Is  not  even  a  full  member  of 
NATO.    Concerning    U.S.    submarine 
forces,  these  are  strategic  and  are  the 
subject  of  discussions  under  the  SALT 
process.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  be 
double  counted.  Regardtag  the  Soviet 
potat  on  nuclear  capable  aircraft,   I 
need  only  mention  that  the  Soviets 
have  deviously  failed  to  taclude  their 
own  air  force  with  nuclear  capabilities 
which  are  many  times  the  nimiber  of 
U.S.  airplanes  based  ta  Europe  or  on 
carriers.  Agata,  we  must  get  back  to 
the  basic  problem.  The  Soviets  have 
augmented  their  tatermediate  range 
nuclear  missile  force  ta  Europe.  This 
gives  them  an  unmatehed  advantage 
and  they  are  trytag  to  diffuse  criticism 
by    bringtag    red    herrings    tato    the 

debate.  ^  „      ., 

It  is  time  for  everyone  to  realize  li 
we  are  to  achieve  meantagful   arms 
control  and  avoid  eventual  world  de- 
struction, the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
held  accountable  for  its  activities  and 
conttaually  be  pressed  for  reductions 
in  their  nuclear  forces.  The  Soviets 
only  respect  strength  and  the  willpow- 
er of  other  nations  to  stand  up  to  ag- 
gression.   They    rarely    negotiate    ta 
good  faith  and  even  less  so  ta  such  cru- 
cial areas  as  arms  control.  One  need 
only  witness  the  Soviet  violations  of 
the  SALT  I  agreement  and  our  bilater- 
al understandtags  derivtag  from  the 
Cuban    missile    crisis    to    appreciate 
Soviet  tatentions.  In  the  former,  the 
Soviets  have  encoded  missile  test  te- 
lemetry  signals   ta   violation   of   the 
treaty.  In  the  latter,  they  are  supply- 
tag  offensive  weapons  and  aircraft  to 
the  Communist  regime  ta  Cuba.  Such 
aircraft  can  be  modified  to  carry  nu- 
clear weapons. 

It  Is  the  Soviets  that  should  be 
charged  with  foot  draggtag  over  arms 
control.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
Invaded  their  neighbors  ta  the  post- 
war era,  they  are  the  ones  who  have 
launched  a  new  round  of  nuclear 
weapons  deployment,  and  they  are  the 
ones  whose  basic  philosophy  preaches 
world  revolution  and  Commvmist 
domination.  It  is  not  NATO  that  is 
against  arms  control  and  peace,  NATO 
Is  the  world  peace  movement. 


NORTHERN  VIRGINIANS  FAVOR 
DULLES,  2  TO  1 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtaute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  taclude  extraneous 
matter.)  ,         ,  , . 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  telephone  poll  taken  by 
the  Fairfax  Journal  newspaper  ta 
which  69  percent  of  northern  Virgin- 
ians said  they  would  use  Dulles  Air- 
port over  National  Airport  if  it  were 


possible  to  take  the  same  flights  from 
both  airports.  I  believe  that  this  2  to  1 
margin  favoring  Dulles  makes  it  more 
important  now  than  ever  before  that 
we  make  every  effort  to  transfer 
flights  from  the  overcrowded  and  con- 
gested National  Airport  to  the  under-, 
used  Dulles  Airport.  I  taclude  at  this 
potat  the  Journal  article  of  February 
8.  1982.  reporttag  on  this  poll: 

If  Plights  Werk  Equal:  Northerm 
ViRcnf lAHS  Favor  Dulles.  2  To  1 
(By  Tom  Wuriu) 
A  whopping  69  percent  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia residents  would  prefer  to  use  Dulles 
International  Airport  rather  than  close-in 
National  Airport,  if  the  same  flights  were 
available  at  each  facility. 

That's  the  startling  result  of  a  poll  by 
telephone  completed  late  last  week. 

The  Journal  phoned  350  residente  of  Fair- 
fax and  Arlington  counties.  Alexandria. 
Falls  Church.  Fairfax  City.  Vienna,  Burke. 
Hemdon.  Reston.  Clifton  and  Fort  Belvoir. 
Major  airlines  have  long  maintained  they 
would  gladly  shift  flights  from  seriously 
overcrowded  National  if  the  pubUc  would 
use  Dulles.  In  the  past,  they  maintain,  few 
travelers  wanted  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
Fairfax  Coxinty  terminal. 

The  results  of  the  Journal  poll  appear  to 
cast  doubt  on  that  conclusion— at  least  inso- 
far as  it  concerns  the  million  people  living 
in  Northern  Virginia. 
Those  called  were  asked: 
If  it  were  possible  to  take  the  same  flights 
from  both  Dulles  and  National  airports, 
which  terminal  would  you  use? 

Poll  results  were:  Dulles.  241—69  precent; 
National,  109—31  percent. 

The  most  surprising  result  of  The  Journal 
poll  was  the  fact  that  citizens  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  Northern  Virginia  area  said 
they  would  be  willing  to  use  Dulles  if  more 
flights  were  available  there. 

It  was  expected  that  respondents  in  west- 
em  and  northern  Fairfax  County  would 
vote  for  Dulles,  but  so  did  people  living  in 
Palls  Church  and  Arlington. 

In  only  two  areas.  Alexandria  and  Mount 
Vernon-Lee.  did  the  poll  show  a  definite 
preference  for  National. 

The  polling  was  pompleted  In  one  evening, 
with  respondents  asked  which  airport  they 
would  use  if  night  avaUabUlty  were  the 
same. 
They  also  were  asked  where  they  lived. 
The  random  sampling  was  sufficient  to 
insure  accuracy  within  a  five  percent  plus  or 
minus  range. 

Carrington  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
Dulles  Policy  Task  Force,  termed  the  poll 
results  "of  great  Interest." 

The  Infonnation  will  be  passed  on  to  air- 
lines on  Feb.  16,  Williams  said,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial  carriers  meet 
to  consider  possible  shifts  of  business  from 
National  to  Dulles. 

That  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  will  include  offi- 
cials from  various  area  groups  fighting  to 
boost  flighU  at  Dulles. 

B>ren  if  the  airlines  are  able  to  work  out  a 
plan  to  shift  some  traffic  to  DuUes.  they 
still  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  CAB  has  approved 
the  Feb.  16  session. 

I  also  taclude  the  followtag  article 
by  Judy  Mann  on  National  Airport  ta 
today's  Washtagton  Post,  as  follows: 
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National 
National  airport  has  been  under  indict- 
ment for  years.  There  has  been  widespread 
agreement  that  it  Is  overcrowded  and  over- 
used, and  now  there  is  an  even  more  wide- 
spread perception  that  its  Uikeoit  and  land- 
ing patterns  are  dangerous,  that  its  runways 
are  too  short  for  the  big  jets  that  use  it. 
that  a  Jet  In  trouble  will  end  up  in  the  Poto- 
mac River.  Whatever  public  confidence  ex- 
isted because  of  National's  safety  record  has 
been  badly  shaken.  The  verdict  is  in. 

The  cause  of  the  Air  Florida  crash  is  still 
unknown,  but  one  conclusion  appears  ines- 
capable: Whether  it  was  ice,  slush,  engine 
failure,  or  a  combination  of  human  error 
and  the  elements,  the  airport  was  not  up  to 
providing  the  maximum  baclcstop  for  disas- 
ter. The  doomed  voices  of  the  pilots  of  Air 
Florida  Flight  90,  eerily  chatting  about  the 
snow  and  the  slush  on  the  ground,  have  left 
a  chilling  record  on  their  perilous  takeoff, 
their  inability  to  even  see,  and  raised  major 
questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  de- 
icing  procedures  at  National.  The  single  jet 
runway  at  National.  6,870  feet  long.  Is  so 
short  that  any  pilot  would  have  to  think 
twice  before  aborting  a  takeoff  on  It  in  icy 
conditions.  While  experts  point  out  that 
under  normal  conditions  a  737  needs  only  a 
third  of  the  runway  National  provided,  the 
accident  have  nevertheless  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  adequacy  of  the  runway  for 
other  jets.  And  it  has  provided  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  three  runways  at  Dulles,  the 
shortest  of  which  is  10,000  feet. 

Given  all  the  difficulties  of  flying  in  and 
out  of  National  that  the  public  has  become 
so  painfully  aware  of  since  the  crash.  It  is 
something  of  a  miracle  that  no  disasters  had 
occurred  since  1949.  Traffic  at  the  airport 
has  steadily  Increased  with  the  growth  of 
carrier  size  from  6.7  million  passengers  in 
1966  to  an  estimated  14  million  last  year 
with  the  PATCO  strike.  The  number  of  car- 
riers using  the  airport  has  nearly  doubled  to 
18  since  Congress  deregulated  airlines  In 
1978.  The  facility  has  changed  little. 

National's  problems  are  probably  more 
complex  than  any  other  airport's  In  the 
country.  It  Is  subject  to  Jurisdictional  pres- 
sures from  Maryland,  D.C.  and  Virginia,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  which 
runs  It,  and  Congress.  And  Congress  tradi- 
tionally has  played  a  pivotal  role  In  main- 
taining the  status  quo.  It  has  been  loath  to 
cut  back  on  flights  In  and  out  of  an  airport 
that  Is  15  minutes  from  the  Hill.  National  U 
convenient  not  only  to  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs,  but  to  their  Impor- 
tant constituents— to  the  mayors  and  the 
big  businessmen  who  want  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  day  to  do  business  with  the  gov- 
ernment. For  them,  the  underused  luxury 
of  Dulles  doesn't  hold  a  candle  to  the  con- 
venience of  National. 

Congress,  with  the  exception  of  oversight 
hearings  last  week,  has  not  exactly  rushed 
In  to  hold  more  substantive  hearings  on  the 
Air  Florida  crash  and  safety  at  National  Air- 
port. The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  report  on  the  causes  of  the  crash  will 
not  be  out  for  at  least  four  months.  The  sus- 
picion here  is  that  the  forces  of  lethargy  are 
gathering  and  that  the  safety  problems  at 
National  highlighted  by  the  crash  will 
remain  very  much  the  same.  The  NTSB 
does  not  have  the  power  that  Congress  has 
to  reduce  the  flights  and  therefore  reduce 
the  risks  of  flying  out  of  National,  which 
politically  is  probably  the  most  obtainable 
goal.  Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis 
has  taken  some  steps  to  shift  traffic  from 
National  to  Dulles,  but  it  is  going  to  take  an 


act  of  Congress— namely,  setting  its  own 
narrow  interests  aside  in  favor  of  public 
safety— to  meaningfully  alter  the  pressures 
on  National. 

Airline  safety,  airport  closing  policies,  who 
decides  when  to  fly  and  when  not  to  fly  in 
bad  weather,  are  fundamentally  economic 
questions  that  are  not  unique  to  National 
Airport.  In  Boston,  for  example.  World  Air- 
ways, a  marginal  carrier,  continued  to  fly  in 
a  snowstorm  and  its  plane  ended  up  in  the 
water.  Two  other  carriers  decided  not  to  fly. 
Airline  safety  in  an  economically  deregulat- 
ed system  are  clearly  questions  Congress 
needs  to  examine,  and  National  Airport— 
with  its  proved  Inability  to  provide  a  margin 
for  failure,  coupled  with  its  inability  to  pro- 
vide instrument  landing  system  approaches 
from  the  north— is  clearly  the  place  to  start. 
Congress  has  no  business  endangering  the 
rest  of  us.  merely  for  its  own  convenience. 
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THAT  CONVENIENT  SCAPEGOAT 
THE  FED 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  deficits  mount,  interest  rates  rise, 
and  the  election  draws  near,  it  is 
tempting  to  blame  the  Federal  Re- 
serve for  our  economic  woes. 

While  the  Fed  is  far  from  free  of 
constructive  criticism,  we  cannot  place 
all  of  the  responsibility  at  its  doorstep. 

Monday's  Washington  Post  carried 
an  excellent  commentary  in  which  the 
authors,  Robert  Dunn,  Jr.,  and  Neil 
McMuUen,  wrote: 

Most  of  the  blame  actually  lies  with  Con- 
gress and  with  current  and  past  administra- 
tions that  have  been  unwilling  to  control  ex- 
penditures or  to  levy  sufficient  taxes  to  pay 
for  them.  The  politicians  who  created  most 
of  the  mess  are  trying  to  unload  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  mistakes  at  21st  and  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  and  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

That  Convenient  Scapegoat,  the  'Fed 

(By  Robert  M.  Dunn,  Jr.,  and  Neil  J. 

McMuUen) 

In  recent  weeks  the  growth  of  the  U.S. 
money  supply  has  surprised  one  and  all, 
almost  certainly  including  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  has  re- 
sponded by  publicly  accusing  the  Federal 
Reserve  of  running  an  unstable  monetary 
policy.  This  accusation  assumes  a  degree  of 
Federal  Reserve  control  over  the  money 
supply  that  does  not  exist.  Contrary  to 
widespread  opinion  in  the  administration 
and  elsewhere,  the  Fed  cannot  directly  con- 
trol the  money  supply,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  blamed  for  unexpected  short- 
term  changea  In  the  money  statistics. 

The  Federal  Reserve  can  rather  precisely 
control  the  level  of  bank  reserves,  which 
consist  of  cash  banks  keep  In  their  vaults 
and  accounts  they  maintain  with  the  Feder- 
al Reserve.  The  problem  is  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  level  of  bank  reserves 
and  the  money  supply  the  banking  system 
can  create  is  subject  to  unpredictable  short- 
run  changes. 


Beginning  economics  students  are  often 
taught  that  this  relationship  is  simple  be- 
cause banks  must  hold  a  constant  share  of 
their  checking  accounts  as  reserves.  A  re- 
serve requirement  of  20  percent,  for  exam- 
ple, means  that  $5  in  reserves  will  support 
$25  in  checking  account  money.  If  all  money 
were  held  in  the  form  of  such  checking  ac- 
counts with  the  same  reserve  requirement,  a 
simple  and  relatively  precise  relationship 
between  reserves  and  money  would  exist 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Not  all  commercial  banks  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  those 
banks  that  are  members  are  required  to 
maintain  higher  reserve  percentages  than 
those  that  are  not.  This  means  that  if  funds 
shift  from  member  to  non-member  banks, 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  supported 
by  a  constant  amount  of  reserves  will  in- 
crease whether  the  Fed  wants  it  to  or  not. 

Far  more  important,  the  current  defini- 
tion of  money  (Ml)  Includes  different  types 
of  deposits  for  which  quite  different  reserve 
requirements  exist.  In  addition  to  currency 
and  checking  accounts.  Ml  now  Includes  Ne- 
gotiated Order  of  Withdrawal  (NOW)  ac- 
counts. Automatic  Transfer  to  Saving  (ATS) 
accounts,  and  credit  union  share  balances 
Reserve  requiremenU  for  traditional  check- 
ing accounts  at  commercial  banks  are 
higher  than  requirements  for  NOW  ATS 
and  credit  union  balances.  This  means  that 
when  money  shifts  among  these  types  of  de- 
posits, a  constant  level  of  bank  reserves  can 
support  quite  different  money  supply  re- 
sults. Irrespective  of  what  the  Fed  may 
wish.  If  funds  move  from  checking  accounts 
to  ATS  accounts,  for  example,  the  money 
supply  can  Increase  without  any  growth  In 
bank  reserves.  The  Fed  can  control  the 
volume  of  bank  reserves,  but  clearly  that 
does  not  Imply  precise  control  of  the  money 
supply. 

Federal  tax  flows  are  another  factor  com- 
plicating the  Federal  Reserve's  control  over 
the  money  supply.  Large  payments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  drain  reserves  and 
money  out  of  the  banking  system,  and  the 
Fed  tries  to  offset  this  impact  by  increasing 
the  availability  of  reserves  to  the  commer- 
cial banks  when  tax  payments  are  due.  The 
Fed's  goal  Is  to  sUbilize  the  money  supply 
when  tax  dates  occur.  The  success  of  this 
effort  depends  on  the  Fed's  ability  to  accu- 
rately estimate  how  much  Americans  will  be 
paying  to  the  IRS  on  a  particular  payment 
date.  These  estimates  are  normally  based  on 
past   tax   payments,    and   there    is   strong 
reason  to  believe  that  such  estimates  have 
been  wide  of  the  mark  during  recent  weeks. 
The  July  1981  tax  law  provided  a  small 
tax  cut  in  1981  and  a  larger  cut  in  1982.  thus 
creating  a  strong  incentive  for  Ingenious 
taxpayers  to  shift  deductions  forward  into 
1981  and  income  back  into  1982.  All  over 
America,   business   expenses,   medical   bills 
and  other  deductible  items  were  being  pre- 
paid on  Dec.  31.  while  arriving  income  was 
being  deferred  until  Jan.  1.  The  result  was 
that  fourth-quarter  tax  liabilities  and  esti- 
mated payments  to  the  IRS  were  almost 
certainly  less  than  anticipated.  If  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  added  reserves  to  the  banking 
system  to  offset  normal  or  historical  levels 
of  tax  payments,  excessive  reserves  would 
have  resulted.  In  this  case  the  American 
taxpayer,  whose  Ingenuity  in  reducing  taxes 
is  well  known,  may  have  outfoxed  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  as  well  as  the  IRS. 

The  public  impression  that  the  Fed  has 
erratically  managed  the  money  supply  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  data  it  commonly  reported.  The 
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Wall  Street  Journal,  for  example,  recently 
noted  that  during  the  last  four  weeks  the 
money  supply  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  16% 
percent,  which  sounds  awful.  The  actual 
change  in  the  money  supply  was  IV.  per- 
cent, which  Is  hardly  huge.  If  this  growth 
went  on  for  a  full  year  the  result  would  be  a 
16  Mi  percent  growth,  but  the  Fed  will  obvi- 
ously not  allow  that  to  happen.  The  use  of 
annual  growth  rates  for  very  brief  periods 
makes  Instability  of  the  money  supply  seem 
much  worse  than  it  is. 

The  Important  point,  however,  is  that  the 
short-term  management  of  the  money 
supply  is  not  as  easy  or  simple  as  casual  crit- 
ics of  the  Fed  suggest.  The  Federal  Reserve 
never  could  precisely  control  the  money 
supply  over  short  periods,  and  the  recent 
development  of  NOW  and  ATS  accounts, 
which  are  Included  In  the  money  supply, 
has  greatly  complicated  its  efforts. 

In  light  of  these  realities,  the  real  surprise 
Is  that  the  Fed  has  come  as  close  to  its  mon- 
etary targets  as  it  has  during  recent  years. 

The  problems  In  U.S.  economic  policy  do 
not  originate  with  the  Federal  Reserve,  but 
are  Instead  the  result  of  continuing  Irre- 
sponsibility in  fiscal  policy.  Federal  budget 
deficits  have  been  excessive  since  the  mid- 
1960s.  Most  recently,  the  1981  tax  cut  and 
the  inability  of  the  government  to  control 
Social  Security  or  military  costs,  which  to- 
gether dominate  federal  expenditures,  have 
added   to   the   problem.   As   the   economic 
slump   has   deepened,   politicians   at   both 
ends   of   Pennsylvania   Avenue   have   been 
looking  for  a  scapegoat,  and  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker   is   a  handy   target.   Most  of  the 
blame  actually  lies  with  Congress  and  with 
current  and  past  administrations  that  have 
been  unwilling  to  control  expenditures  or  to 
levy  sufficient  taxes  to  pay  for  them.  The 
politicians  who  created  most  of  the  mess  are 
trying  to  unload  the  responsibility  for  their 
mistakes  at  21st  and  Constitution  Avenue, 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  away 
with  It. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  call  the  first  special  order 
but  wishes  to  again  armoimce  that 
there  still  may  be  official  business 
before  the  House  today,  and  Members 
are  encouraged  not  to  leave. 


First,  let  me  review  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  last  year.  In  my 
opinion,  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress was  indeed  a  watershed  session. 
The  Reconciliation  Act  was  a  legisla- 
tive  miracle.   It   accomplished   objec- 
tives which,  if  addressed  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner,  would  have  taken  at 
least  5  years.  It  set  the  feet  of  the 
Government  on  a  path  toward  becom- 
ing smaller  and  less  all-pervasive  in 
the  lives  of  the  people.  Hopefully,  it 
will  also  be  less  expensive  as  the  years 
go  by.  This  reverses  a  trend  which  had 
been  constant  since  the  early  1930's 
and,  and  my  opinion,  moves  in  exactly 
the     direction     that     the     American 
people    directed    its    Government    to 
move  in  the  election  of  1980. 

I  give  great  credit  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  to  the  President  and  to  his 
Budget  Director  and  our  former  col- 
league,   Dave    Stockman.    As    I    said 
during  the  debate  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  it  was  a  draconian  act  done 
only  because  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  making   the  changes  which  were 
made,  and  making  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  As  a  member  of  the  study 
committee  which  brought  about  the 
legislative  budget  process,  I  had  never 
dreamed  that  reconciliation  would  be 
implemented   as  a  part  of  the   first 
budget  resolution.  We  thought  that  it 
would   come   only   as  a  part   of   the 
second  budget  resolution,  after  the  ap- 
propriations process  had  taken  place. 
Nevertheless,   the   necessity  of  rapid 
movement  dictated  that  this  departure 
from  the  original  intent  of  the  Budget 
Committee  be  undertaken,  and  it  was. 
I  particularly  salute  the  President,  his 
incomparable  legislative  liaison  team 
headed  by  Max  Friedersdorf.  the  Re- 
publican   leadership    of    the    House 
headed  by  my  long-time  friend  and 
colleague.  Bob  Michel,  and  my  equally 
good  friend,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Howard  Baker. 
There  are  many  others  who  deserve 
recognition— especially  the  Honorable 
Delbert  Latta  of  Ohio,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Honor- 
able Pete  Dobowici. 


THE  ECONOMY  AND  THE 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  year  and  a  few  days  since  the 
results  of  the  1980  election  were  imple- 
mented by  the  installation  in  Wash- 
ington of  a  new  Government  headed 
by  President  Ronald  Reagan.  This  is  a 
good  time  for  all  of  us  to  look  back 
upon  the  accomplishments  and  fail- 
ures of  that  year,  in  order  to  evaluate 
what  has  been  done,  and  perhaps  to 
guide  us  in  the  paths  we  heed  to 
follow  in  the  next  year  and  in  the 
years  to  come. 


The  second  portion  of  the  Reagan 
economic  game  plan  was  encompassed 
in  the  Tax  Act.  The  thrust  of  this  act 
was  not  just  to  cut  personal  income 
taxes.  It  also  promoted  expansion  of 
the  private  sector  by  encouraging  sav- 
ings and  investment,  and  by  accelerat- 
ing capital  recovery  from  investments 
already  made. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  beneficial 
portion  of  this  act  was  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  individual  retirement  ac- 
count, so  that  all  persons  could  take 
advantage  of  this  tax  break.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  result  will  be  increased 
savings  and  investment  on  the  part  of 
all  Americans,  and  a  resulting  increase 
in  the  supply  side  of  our  economy.  I 
have  been  advocating  this  move  for 
years. 


The  American  people,  in  1980.  opted 
for  supply-side  economics.  The  prices 
being  paid  for  consumer  goods  made  it 
clear  to  the  people  of  the  country  that 
there  was  a  dangerous  demand-pull  in- 
flation rampant  in  our  economy.  The 
best  way  to  combat  this  ailment  is  to 
produce  more  of  the  goods  which' 
people  want  to  consume.  The  IRA,  the 
Increased  Keogh  allowances,  and.  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  all-savers  certificate, 
by  encouraging  savings  and  invest- 
ment, move  in  this  direction. 

I  am  not  mentioning  specifically  the 
measures  taken  to  enhance  capital  re- 
covery. They  are  well  known  to  all  of 
us  and  I  believe  that  they  meet  with 
the  approval  of  practically  all  of  us  as 
well  as  the  great  majority  of  American 
people.  They  will  lead  to  a  greatly  en- 
hanced competitive  position  for  Amer- 
ican product,  if  wage  rates  can  be  held 
in  line. 

In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
Congress  has  shown  remarkable  re- 
straint in  leaving  foreign  affairs  up  to 
the  Executive  in  a  larger  measure 
than  had  been  true  in  previous  years. 
The  action  of  both  bodies  on  the 
AW  ACS  matter  was  interesting.  Natu- 
rally. I  tend  to  believe  that  the  Repub- 
lican-dominated Senate  was  correct  in 
approving  the  AW  ACS  sale  and  the 
Democrat-dominated  House  was  in 
error  in  turning  it  down. 

The  successes  of  the  administration 
in  matters  related  to  foreign  affairs 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  our  ties  abroad  in 
many  ways.  Certainly,  the  image  of 
the  country  is  more  positive  in  the 
area   of  standing   firmly  behind   our 
friends  and  not  aiding  present  or  po- 
tential enemies.  The  most  beneficial 
change  from  the  policy  of  the  previous 
administration  was  the  reinstitution  of 
the  concept  of  linkage.  The  U.S.S.R. 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  it  could 
get  by  with  all  sorts  of  aggressive  acts 
in  certain  areas  of  the  world  and  still 
maintain  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  on  bilateral  matters,  including 
certain  types  of  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. I  feel  that  this  admihistration 
has  made  it  quite  apparent  to  the  Rus- 
sians that  aggression  in  any  part  of 
the  world  can  result  in  damage  to  the 
totality  of  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  Counteractions  can  be,  and 
have  been,  taken  which  act  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  Russian  economy.  Fur- 
ther action  has  been  promised,  if  re- 
quired. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  sig- 
naled to  our  allies  and  our  potential 
enemies  that  we  will  obtain  and  retain 
the  physical  force  necessary  to  defend 
ourselves  and  the  free  world  against 
aggression.  The  best  way  to  deter  ag- 
gression is  to  be  ready  to  meet  it,  and 
we  intend  to  provide  the  physical  force 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive. 
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We  have  many  problems  associated 
with  the  defense  of  our  country,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  availability  of 
highly  skilled  manpower  to  operate 
the  increasingly  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  which  we  can  and  have  devel- 
oped. I  am  pleased  that  the  President 
has  asked  for  continuation  of  registra- 
tion for  the  draft,  but  I  am  equally 
pleased  that  we  have  not  drafted 
people.  In  my  opinion,  the  draft  at  the 
present  time  would  not  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  armed  services  for  highly 
skUled  manpower.  Certainly,  draftees 
who  would  be  in  the  service  for  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  time  cannot  be 
expected  to  absorb  the  kind  of  skills 
which  are  necessary  to  operate  and 
maintain  our  highly  complex  weapons 
systems.  We  need  to  rethink  the  pay 
structiu-e  of  the  armed  services,  to 
make  positions  which  are  comparable 
in  skill  requirements  to  civilian  posi- 
tions at  least  equal  to  those  positions 
In  pay  and  benefits.  Much  of  the 
armed  services  must  become  increas- 
ingly professional.  Otherwise,  we  will 
see  the  ruinous  skills  drain  continue  to 
hamper  oiu-  defense  structure. 

I  am  certainly  not  downplaying  or 
downgrading  the  importance  of  the  in- 
fantry soldier,  the  tank  driver,  the  ar- 
tilleryman, or  any  of  the  members  of 
our  armed  services  who  serve  in  the 
more  traditional  roles.  Nevertheless, 
the  hard  facts  are  that  the  traditional 
soldier  can  be  obtained,  trained,  and 
maintained  at  lower  pay  levels  and 
lower  benefit  levels  than  can  those 
whose  skills  are  readily  marketable  in 
the  civilian  world.  Our  pay  scales  must 
be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  this 
fact. 

There  are  many  other  accomplish- 
ments of  this  adininlstration  and  this 
Congress  which  I  could  certainly 
praise.  The  members  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  whose  votes  helped  pass  much 
of  the  key  legislation  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration advocated  deserve  credit. 
I  think  we  all  understand  how  difficult 
it  is  for  any  member  to  take  positions 
distasteful  to  his  own  party  leader- 
ship. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  our  economy. 
It  is  in  recession.  In  my  opinion,  the 
causes  of  this  recession  were  present 
long  before  Ronald  Reagan  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  Simply 
stated,  we  overestimated  the  ability  of 
the  American  economy  to  support  the 
governmental  and  social  structure 
which  was  evolving  In  our  country. 

Profit  has  been  made  a  bad  word. 
We  have  increased  taxes  to  the  point 
that  not  enough  margin  was  left  in  the 
private  economy  to  provide  for  rein- 
vestment. The  result  has  been  a  dete- 
rioration In  our  ability  to  produce 
goods  which  are  competitive  in  both 
price  and  quality. 

Capital  undernourishment,  accompa- 
nied by  the  power  of  organized  labor 
to  demand  and  obtain  wage  increases 
without  relationship  to   Increases  in 


productivity,  resulted  in  lowering  of 
the  rate  of  increase  of  economic  activi- 
ty, almost  to  the  point  of  disappear- 
ance. Our  growth  rate  has  been  flat 
for  almost  4  years. 

Another  way  of  expressing  this  situ- 
ation is  to  say,  "We  have  been  eating 
our  seed  com."  Too  many  people  have 
had  the  idea  that  Utopia  had  arrived, 
and  that  they  should  "get  theirs" 
right  now,  while  the  getting  is  good. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have 
not  only  seen  much  of  our  foreign 
markets  disappear,  but  we  have  also 
seen  other  nations  with  better  rates  of 
savings  and  Investment,  more  up-to- 
date  industrial  plants,  and  workers 
whose  pay  was  more  commensurate 
with  their  production,  invade  our  do- 
mestic markets.  Now  from  all  sides  we 
are  getting  importunities  to  place 
tariff  or  nontarlff  barriers  against  im- 
portation of  foreign  products.  I  hope 
we  will  not  do  this.  Too  often,  such 
barriers  are  put  in  place  only  to  cover 
over  our  own  economic  mistakes.  We 
have  certainly  made  them.  Let  us  face 
up  to  them,  correct  them,  and  rebuild 
our  economy  on  a  solid  basis.  Again,  In 
my  opinion,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
American  people  were  telling  us  to  do 
in  the  election  of  1980. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  agreed 
with  practically  everything  that  was 
done  in  the  reconciliation  bill  and 
much  that  was  done  in  the  tax  bill. 
However,  I  think  we  have  made  some 
mistakes  in  the  tax  bill  which  must  be 
corrected. 

In  the  first  place.  I  think  we  fol- 
lowed the  path  of  reasoning  of  the 
man  who  took  4  tablespoons  of  medi- 
cine thinking  that  if  1  tablespoon  of 
medicine  was  good,  4  would  be  that 
much  better.  In  other  words.  I  think 
the  personal  income  tax  cut  was  much 
too  much. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  arguments 
that  much  of  the  money  saved  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  personal  income  tax  cut 
will  go  into  Investments.  However,  I 
would  still  bet  that  more  of  those  sav- 
ings will  go  into  the  consumer  side  of 
the  economy  than  into  the  investment 
side.  If  this  is  so.  then  the  demand- 
pull  Inflation  would  be  exacerbated. 
The  tax  cut  would,  therefore,  be  Infla- 
tionary, and  the  goals  of  supply-side 
economists  would  be  made  more  diffi- 
cult to  attain. 

I  hope  we  will  rescind  the  last  10 
percent  of  the  tax  cut.  Since  it  has  not 
become  effective,  rescission  would  not 
hurt  either  the  taxpayer  or  the  econo- 
my. It  would  be  a  firm  signal  of  our 
intent  to  obtain  a  balanced  budget  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  worst  mistake  that  was  made  in 
the  tax  bill  was  to  provide  for  the  in- 
dexing of  income  tax  rates  beglrming 
In  1985.  CCTtalnly  I  am  aware  of  the 
strong  equitable  arguments  which  can 
be  made  in  favor  of  indexing.  First, 
our  tax  structure  is  such  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  actually  benefits  In 
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times  of  inflation.  Second,  the  in- 
creased number  of  dollars  a  person 
hopefully  wUl  earn  in  times  of  infla- 
tion pushes  him  into  a  higher  tax 
bracket  and  results  in  a  most  unfair 
increase  in  his  total  tax  bill.  I  do  not 
condone  either  of  these  results,  and  I 
hope  that  sometime  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  them. 

However,  the  first  priority,  after 
providing  for  the  national  defense, 
must  be  to  stop  inflation.  To  do  this, 
we  must  balance  the  budget.  By  the 
very  nature  of  indexing,  a  further  gap 
will  appear  between  the  total  outlays 
that  the  Government  must  assume 
and  the  revenues  which  it  will  collect. 
Undoubtedly  this  will  make  it  even 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  a  balanced  budget. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  psychology  of  indexing  Is  all 
wrong.  If  Inflation  were  nonexistent, 
or  at  least  manageable,  indexing  would 
not  be  necessary.  Therefore,  it  seems 
that  indexing  taxes  is  practically  insti- 
tutionalizing Inflation,  and  saying  In 
effect.  "There  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.  so  well  just  have  to  learn  to 
live  with  it."  I  hope  America  never 
adopts  that  viewpoint. 

I  believe  everyone  agrees  that  real 
recovery  from  the  present  recession 
depends  upon  the  lowering  of  interest 
rates.  I  have  been  told  by  experts  in 
the  financial  markets  that  the  por- 
tions of  the  tax  bill  which  I  have  just 
dealt  with  were  very  discouraging  to 
the  financial  markets.  It  was  felt  that 
they  would  result  in  higher  and  higher 
deficits.  There  is  a  large  fear  compo- 
nent in  the  present-day  interest  rate. 
That  fear  reflects  the  horror  with 
which  persons  who  manage  money  ap- 
proach the  prospect  of  entering  a 
rising  money  market  with  a  lot  of 
cheap  paper  on  hand.  The  prospect 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
continue  its  tight  money  policy,  or 
perhaps  even  squeeze  it  tighter,  plus 
the  prospect  of  Increasing  Federal 
deficits,  has  stretched  that  fear  com- 
ponent to  a  point  beyond  rationality. 

It  is  my  very  strong  opinion  that 
that  portion  of  the  Interest  rate  which 
was  conceived  and  created  by  the  fear 
of  the  money  merchants  will  not  be  re- 
moved until  actions  similar  to  those  I 
have  outlined  above  are  taken. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  allowed  to  spend  his  own 
money,  or  whether  it  goes  through  the 
public  sector.  I  can  understand  this 
feeling  and.  philosophically.  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  it.  But.  at  this  particu- 
lar time  In  our  hLatory.  a  personal 
Income  tax  reduction  is.  first,  quite 
likely  to  exacerbate  the  demand-pull 
inflation,  and  second,  the  resulting 
loss  In  revenue  to  the  Government 
meaning  higher  deficits  works  against 
our  efforts  to  lower  the  interest  rate. 
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I  know  that  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  felt  that  it  was 
not  just  and  not  politically  palatable 
to  cut  taxes  merely  to  stimulate  in- 
vestment and  production,  when  the 
American  people  are  paying  such  high 
taxes  from  their  own  earnings. 
Strangely,  however,  the  polls  have  in- 
dicated from  the  very  first  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  forego  a 
personal  income  tax  cut  if.  indeed,  the 
result  would  be  lower  inflation  and 
lower  prices.  Our  people  are  ready  to 
make  sacrifices.  We  have  not  called 
upon  them  to  do  so.  We  should,  and 

we  must. 

Unless    we    look    to    our    revenue 
system,  we  will  find  ourselves  with  a 
terrible  dilemma.  We  will  have  the 
choice  among,  first,  continuing  hor- 
rendous deficits,  second,  making  cuts 
in  the  Government  structure  which 
are  politically  and  socially  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  or  third,  in  providing 
revenue  from  new  sources  of  taxation. 
The  value  added  tax  has  reared  its 
ugly  head  several  times  in  the  past  few 
months.  I  cannot  imagine  that  anyone 
would  really  want  such  a  regressive 
and  I  think,  in  the  long  nm.  destruc- 
tive tax.  Still,  there  will  be  a  great 
temptation  to  go  to  the  value  added 
tax,  because  it  certainly  raises  a  lot  of 
revenue  and  does  It  in  a  hurry.  In  my 
opinion,   the  revenue   loss  inevitable 
from  indexing  puts  us  on  a  path  which 
leads  inexorably  to  something  like  the 
value  added  tax. 

The  last  several  months  have  shown 
us  something  which  we  should  have  al- 
ready known.  Our  social  and  govern- 
mental structure  has  grown  faster 
than  has  the  abUity  of  our  economy  to 
support  it.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
nearly  all  of  the  cuts  which  we  have 
made  in  this  Government  are  con- 
structive, and  that  further  cuts  will  be 
made.  However,  how  does  one  get  from 
a  $100  billion  deficit  to  a  balanced 
budget,  while  increasing  defense 
spending  and  massively  cutting  taxes? 
FMrthermore,  how  does  this  occur 
when  there  are  certain  areas  of  the 
social  structure  which  are  becoming 
more  and  more  expensive,  and  which 
probably  cannot  be  cut?  Social  securi- 
ty and  Government  pensions  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  In  total  outlay,  and 
many  of  the  other  so-called  entitle- 
ment programs,  which  possibly  can  be 
cut  but  probably  not  eliminated,  will 
also  Increase. 

I  think  that  President  Reagan's  sug- 
gestion that  some  programs  be  re- 
turned to  the  States.  Is  a  good  one. 
However.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
States  can  muster  the  financial 
strength  to  undertake  these  programs 
and  continue  them  on  the  basis  that 
the  American  people  demand. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
American  economy,  which  has  had  its 
hands  tied  behind  its  back  for  too 
long,   can  be   unleashed,   stimulated. 


and  can.  in  the  end.  produce  an  econo- 
my which  can  support  both  our  social 
structure,  our  Governmental  struc- 
ture, and  our  defense  needs.  But  it 
needs  time  and  tender  loving  care  to 
acquire  the  strength  It  needs  to  per- 
form such  a  task. 

That  Is  what  those  portions  of  the 
tax  bin  of  which  I  approve  are  aiming 
toward.  The  best  present  we  can  give 
American  people  Is  the  promise  of  an 
economy  which.  In  the  future,  can  pro- 
vide them  with:  First,  the  jobs  which 
they  need;  second,  a  desirable  stand- 
ard of  living;  and  third,  the  capability 
to  defend  our  way  of  life.  All  of  the 
other  alms  and  ambitions  which  en- 
compass the  bold  actions  we  have 
taken  in  the  past  and  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  in  the  future  are  pica- 
yune compared  to  these  overriding  de- 
sires of  our  people. 
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Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  find  there  is  much  I 
agree  with  In  what  the  gentleman  has 
to  say.  Nevertheless,  I  have  to  voice 
some  differences  of  opinion  In  one  par- 
ticular area,  and  that  Is  In  the  gentle- 
man's proposal  to  roll  back  on  the  In- 
dividual tax  cuts  and  the  gentleman's 
proposal  to  roll  back  on  Indexing. 

The  gentleman  is  aware  that  index- 
ing will  not  even  take  place  until  1985. 
So  I  fall  to  see  how  revising  this  law  is 
going  to  affect  the  current  problem 
which  the  gentleman  and  I  both  agree 
on.  that  being  the  $100  billion  deficit. 
If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield  further,  let  me  make  the  case 
that  he  and  I  both  voted  for  Reagan 
economics,  supply  side  economics, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  If  we 
take  a  look  at  what  was  wrong  with 
our  economy  10  years  ago  or  5  years 
ago  and  what  Is  still  wrong  with  it,  we 
have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  lack  of  capitalization,  the  lack  of 
productivity,  the  lack  of  the  ability  to 
save,  are  the  Impediments.  We  re- 
moved some  of  these  Impediments,  but 
we  did  not  remove  one  big  impedi- 
ment, that  impediment  being  what  the 
gentleman  so  correctly  addressed:  in- 

There  are  some  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  suggest  that  we  should  hold 
business'  feet  to  the  fire  and  somehow 
this  is  a  magic  formula  to  make  them 
go  out  and  use  those  tools.  The  simple 
point  Is  that  they  cannot  use  the  tools 
when  we  are  looking  at  a  $100  billion 
deficit  and  that  Is  the  problem.  Talk- 
ing about  Indexing  or  rolling  back  on 
personal  Income  tax  In  so  many  years 
down  the  road  Is  not  the  solution. 

If  we  can  get  rid  of  that  $100  blUlon 
deficit.  I  talked  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  I  asked  him 
the  theoretical  question:  "If  we  had  a 
zero    deficit    this    year    alone,    what 


would  It  mean  In  terms  of  Interest 
rates?"  It  would  mean  5.  6.  7.  or  8 
points  would  come  off  Immediately. 
That  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  Nevertheless,  we  are  still  talking 
about  long-range  problems. 

I  think  we  have  to  talk  about  prob- 
lems this  year.  I  think  we  do  have  to 
talk  about  tax  Increases.  I  think  we  do 
have  to  talk  about  a  rollback  In  social 
programs.  I  think  we  do  have  to  talk 
about  a  rollback  In  defense  spending 
to  solve  the  problems  now. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Of  course,  let  me 
speak  first  to  the  point  the  gentleman 
made  about  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  indexing  does  not  occur  until 
1985.  That  is  true.  But  the  people  who 
are  most  worried  about  the  interest 
rate,  and  really  the  people  who  set  the 
interest  rates,  as  the  gentleman  is  well 
aware,  the  Fed  really  Is  only  one  com- 
ponent In  setting  the  interest  rate.  It 
Is  mainly  set  In  the  halls  of  Wall 
Street  or  In  Chicago  or  the  other  fi- 
nancial centers  of  the  country.  But 
they  are  looking  ahead  and  looking  to 
see  whether  there  Is  a  balanced  budget 
In  the  offing.  They  tell  me  that  Index- 
ing does  bother  them,  looking  ahead, 
and  trying  to  equate  the  picture  that 
they  see  with  the  value  of  long-range 
bonds. 
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The  picture  that  they  see  is  not  a 
good  one,  which  is  one  reason,  I  think, 
that  the  bond  market  is  still  in  the 
doldrums. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Let  me  make  one  more 
point  on  that.  The  gentleman  has 
been  here  a  lot  more  years  than  I 
have,  so  the  gentleman  is  well  aware 
that,  as  we  were  sending  more  and 
more  taxes  to  this  place  because  of  the 
bracket  creep  phenomena,  we  were 
never  getting  any  closer  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

Let  me  suggest  an  alternative  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  tax  increase.  Rather 
than  a  rollback  on  indexing  would  be  a 
special  tax,  a  tax  that  has  worked  for 
this  Government  to  reduce  deficits,  a 
tax  geared  to,  if  you  will,  a  trust  fund 
set  up  for  debt  retirement. 

Now,  it  is  a  procedure  that  this  Gov- 
ernment used  to  establish  a  highway 
network  in  the  1950's.  It  is  a  successful 
tool.  We  have  established  a  National 
Trust  Fund.  That  trust  fund  has  been 
there  and  it  has  done  its  job.  Why  not 
a  special  tax  for  a  1-,  2-,  3-.  or  4-year 
period  at  1.  2,  3,  or  4  percent  geared 
toward  retiring  this  national  debt? 
Why  would  not  that  be  a  more  imme- 
diately recognizable  signal  to  Wall 
Street— and  to  Mr.  Volcker,  by  the 
way— that  this  Goverrunent  is  finally 
serious  about  reducing  the  national 
debt? 

Mr.  RHODES.  One,  two.  three,  or 
four  percent  of  what? 
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Mr.  DUNN.  Suppose  we  did  it  on  a 
national  sales  tax,  geared  to  the  GNP 
which  this  year  is  projected  to  be 
somewhere  under  $3  trillion.  If  it  was 
1  percent,  we  would  be  talking  about  a 
$30  billion  inflow  into  the  Govern- 
ment this  year. 

Mr.   RHODES.   Of  course,   that  is 
almost   the  same,   in   effect,   as   the 
value-added  tax. 
Mr.  DUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Which,  frankly,  I  do 
not  think  this  country  is  ready  for.  I 
do  not  think  this  body  is  ready  for  it. 
It  can  be  a  very  regressive,  a  very  de- 
structive tax.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  and  him  as  an  individ- 
ual, but  I  cannot  agree  that  that  is  a 
better  approach  than  the  approach  of 
rolling  back  something  which  has  not 
occurred.  It  is  not  going  to  hurt  any- 
body. AU  it  does  is  cause  the  people 
who  are  looking  at  the  crystal  ball  to 
see  a  different  picture  than  the  one 
that  they  now  see.  Which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  interest  rate. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  the 
interest  rate.  It  is  certainly  important, 
but  it  is  a  symptom.  It  is  not  a  cause. 
The  interest  rate  is  the  result  of  the 
actions  of  the  economy,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  only  our  economy  and 
our  Government,  but  the  worldwide 
economy.  And  the  interest  rate,  there- 
fore, being  a  product  of  a  lot  of  other 
things,   we  have   to  attack   the   root 
cause.  Well,  the  root  cause  of  high  in- 
terest rates  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  this  Government  to  get 
out  of  the  money  market.  I  think  it  is 
that  simple.  If  we  '•an  prove  to  the 
people  who  have  most  to  do  with  set- 
ting the  interest  rates  that  we  really 
are  going  to  get  out  of  the  money 
market,  but  the  existence  of  these  two 
taxes,  the  cut  in  the  personal  income 
tax— which.    Incidentally,    our   people 
did  not  want.  Every  poll  that  I  saw, 
and  I  saw  a  lot  of  them,  indicated  that 
the  people  would  much  rather  have  a 
cut  In  inflation  than  a  cut  In  income 
taxes.  But  we  gave  them  a  cut  in 
income  taxes  anyway.  You  know,  if  we 
think  it  is  good  for  them,  it  is  good  for 
them. 

Also,  indexing.  I  admit  the  appeal  to 
it.  You  know,  it  has  a  great  appeal,  in- 
tellectually, except  that  at  a  time  like 
this,  when  we  are  trying  to  cut  down  a 
$91  billion  deficit,  it  will  not  fly. 

Mr.  DUNN.  If  I  may  make  one  more 
point,  we  agree.  We  are  only  talking 
about  timeframe  differences.  What 
happened  last  week,  with  the  prime 
rate  going  up,  when  the  announce- 
ment of  the  $91  billion  deficit  came 
out,  is  a  prime  example.  We  both 
agree  where  interest  rates  are  coming 
from.  They  are  coming  from  the  large 
deficits.  The  only  difference  is,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  solution  would  lead  to 
a  solution  3  or  4  years  down  the  road. 
I  am  talking  about  something  immedi- 
ate. The  immediate  problem  of  busi- 
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ness  and  consumers  is  today.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Well,  you  are  not 
going  to  get  an  immediate  solution 
unless  you  get  a  change  in  the  psy- 
chology of  the  people  who  have  the 
most  to  do— and  a  lot  of  the  interest 
rate  is  psychology.  As  we  pointed  out 
before,  there  is  a  terrible  large  fear 
component,  and  all  of  these  people  are 
money  managers  and  their  career  de- 
pends upon  their  not  getting  caught  in 
a  rising  money  market  with  a  lot  of 
cheap  paper.  Until  we  can  take  that 
fear  away  from  them,  I  do  not  imagine 
that  they  are  going  to  opt  very  strong- 
ly toward  reduction  very  much  in  the 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  this  opportunity  of 
joining  in  a  small  way  in  this  special 
order  and  commend  him  for  drawing 
attention  to  a  very  severe  problem. 

The  suggested  solutions  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  are  perhaps  a 
little  different  than  what  I  would  pro- 
pose. He  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  rethinking  the  lowering  of 
taxes  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the 
deficit,  and  this  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia prefers,  in  my  assessment  of  the 
problems  of  the  country  today  at  our 
national  level,  to  talk  about  reducing 
spending. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  think  it  takes 
both  to  really  achieve  our  objective  of 
balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  You  know,  last 
December  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Economic  Advisers,  Mr. 
Niskanen,  was  quoted  in  an  appear- 
ance that  he  made  before  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute,  in  which  he 
said: 

There  is  no  direct  or  Indirect  relationship 
between  deficit  spending  and  inflation. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  the 
next  day  and  had  it  delivered  to  the 
White  House,  and  In  the  letter  I  said 
to  the  President: 

If  the  gentleman  has  been  quoted  correct- 
ly, and  if  he  believes  what  he  says,  fire  him 
because,  in  my  Judgment,  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  deficits  and  inflation. 

Indeed.  I  want  to  quote  a  short 
statement  by  Beryl  Sprinkel,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  who  said,  as  follows: 

A  policy  of  monetizing  the  debt  designed 
to  alleviate  upward  pressures  or  rises  in  in- 
terest rates  ignores  the  fact  that  increased 
money  growth  must  accompany  Federal  Re- 
serve purchases  of  government  debt.  Such 
money  growth  generates  inflation  and  infla- 
tionary expectations.  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration recognizes  the  connection  among 
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I  think  in  1979  the  Nation  had  a 
very  marked  change  in  policy,  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  changed  its 
method  of  dealing  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  money  supply 
from  one  of  attempting  to  adjust  in- 
terest rates  to  one  of  controlling 
money  growth.  As  a  result  of  that 
change  in  policy,  we  have  seen  a 
marked  decline  in  inflation  since  1979 
The  figures  on  1981  are  around  an  an- 
nualized rate  of,  say  8  percent.  I  be- 
lieve the  figure  for  1982  will  be  close 
to  6  percent.  But  what  does  that  cost? 
We  are  moving  down  on  inflation,  but 
we  have  exacerbated  our  problem  be- 
cause we  have  continued  Federal 
spending  at  an  ever-increasing  rate 
and,  as  a  result,  the  Federal  demand 
for  credit  is  today  absolutely  awesome. 
The  figures  that  I  have  seen  here  indi- 
cate that  in  1981  the  Federal  demand 
of  credit,  direct,  indirect  and  guaran- 
teed loans,  totaled  78.8  percent  of 
available  credit  in  our  money  system 
of  the  Nation.  That  is  an  increase  of 
30  percentage  points. 

What  is  the  answer?  I  think  that  we 
in   this   Congress   could   balance    the 
budget  of  this  country  in  60  days  by 
reducing     spending,     not     increasing 
taxes,  or,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
suggests,  he.  I  think,  would  prefer  to 
increase  some  taxes,  perhaps.  My  re- 
sponse would  be  to  decrease  spending. 
But  perhaps  the  combination  of  the 
two  could  achieve  the  result  we  all 
hope  and  work  for;  namely,  balancing 
the  budget  by  reducing  the  Federal 
demand  for  credit.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  pointed  out  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  if  we  would  do  this,  we  would 
see  a  marked  decline  in  the  interest 
rate,  the  prime  rate  the  banks  set  for 
all   of   us.    Govenmjent   and   private 
sources  combined,  of  4  to  6  points   I 
think  the  gentleman  said.  He  did  not 
say  the  period  of  time,  but  what  I 
have  heard,  within  90  days  we  could 
experience  a  decline  in  the  prime  rate 
of  up  to  6  points  if  we  would  balance 
the  budget. 

What  would  that  do?  That  would 
make  first  trust  deed  money  of  10  or 
11  percent  available.  People  could  buy 
cars  at  an  interest  rate  of  maybe  13  or 
14  percent  at  their  bank,  and  that 
would  revitalize  those  two  industries 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  economic 
recovery.  I  just  hope  that  this  institu- 
tion has  the  courage  to  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments  because,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  pointed 
out.  the  people  in  this  country  are  pre- 
pared to  make  the  adjustments  to 
bring  this  result  about. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  his  special 
order. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  for  his  contribu- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  California 
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has  been  one  of  the  most  active  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  doing  what  we 
can  to  reduce  the  size  and  the  cost  of 
this  Government.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  if  I  felt  that  we  could  accom- 
plish this  whole  task  by  reducing  ex- 
penses. I  would  be  on  the  side  of  doing 
that.  My  point  is  that  I  think  in  this 
first  session  of  Congress  we  have  done 
a  very  good  job  of  reducing  what  is 
readily  available,  and  perhaps  right 
now  it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  whole 
job  without  some  increase  In  the  pro- 
spective revenue  of  the  future.  It  is 
not  raising  taxes  today  but  it  is  raising 
expectations  of  revenue  for  the  future, 
which  I  feel  certain  will  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  psychological  side  of  the 
interest  rate. 

So  the  gentleman  and  I  are  workmg 
for  the  same  end.  and  I  again  thank 
him  not  only  for  his  contribution  but 
for  the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  just  want  to  take  a 
few  seconds  here  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  for  his  extremely  thoughtful 
statement.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  if 
two  people  agree  on  everything,  one  of 
them  is  not  thinking.  And  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  would  agree  totally  with 
the  observations  of  the  gentleman,  but 
I  just  want  to  suggest  and  to  submit 
that  we  cherish  his  friendship,  we 
cherish  his  leadership,  and  his  pres- 
ence in  this  body  will  be  sincerely 
missed  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  that  thought. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  am  sure  I 
will  miss  this  Chamber  and  all  of  the 
friends  I  have;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am 
looking  forward  with  some  great  pleas- 
ure to  doing  some  other  things  that 
maybe  my  wife  and  I  want  to  do,  in- 
stead of  doing  what  we  feel  we  must. 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  concern  of  those  who  express 
alarm  at  annual  budget  deficits  reach- 
ing the  $100  billion  level.  Nobody 
should  try  to  Justify  deficits  of  that 
magnitude.  They  are  clearly  danger- 
ous. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  take  seri- 
ously the  loud  complaints  about  the 
deficit  emanating  from  those  who 
voted  to  increase  Federal  spending  by 
an  enormous  17  percent  in  1980  and  14 
percent  in  1981.  Many  of  them  partici- 
pated enthusiastically  in  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  Federal  spending 
throughout  the  period  1970  to  1980, 
when  the  budget  almost  tripled. 

It  is  an  odd  sensation  today  to  hear 
those  same  Members  complaining 
about  the  size  of  the  budget  deficit.  It 
is  even  stranger  to  hear  them  blaming 
President  Reagan  for  the  current  re- 
cession. 

We  have  been  through  years  in 
which  Government  clsiimed  larger  and 


larger  shares  of  national  product  and 
national  income.  Inflation  ratcheted 
upward  because  of  extravagant  fiscal 
policy  and  loose  monetary  policy.  The 
per  capita  tax  burden  increased  150 
percent  from  1970  to  1980. 

It  should  not  t)e  a  mystery  to  any- 
body why  there  has  been  no  real 
growth  in  our  economy  in  the  past  2 
years.  It  should  not  be  surprising  that 
we  are  experiencing  another  recession. 
The  Reagan  administration  and  this 
Congress  have  been  doing  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  bring  the  Feder- 
al budget  under  control  and  revive  the 
American  economy. 

We  have  slowed  the  growth  rate  of 
Federal  spending.  We  have  cut  taxes 
substantially.  The  inflation  rate  is 
dropping.  These  elements  form  a  great 
foundation  for  economic  growth,  if  in- 
terest rates  decline. 

Some  economists  predict  that  inter- 
est rates  will  decline  because  inflation 
is  coming  down  and  there  will  be  a 
large  increase  in  both  personal  and 
corporate  savings  generated  by  our 
new  tax  law. 

But  we  face  the  risk  that  saving  will 
not  increase  enough  to  accommodate 
the  anticipated  Federal  borrowing  and 
the  growth  of  private  credit  demand 
when  the  recession  ends. 

That  is  why  it  Is  so  necessary  that 
we  concentrate  our  efforts  on  reducing 
the  Federal  budget  deficit.  If  we  fail  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's 
drain  on  the  capital  markets,  we  might 
see  economic  conditions  in  our  country 
go  from  bad  to  terrible. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  other  body 
appears  at  this  point  to  be  approach- 
ing the  problem  with  a  bipartisan  con- 
sideration of  budget  proposals,  and  I 
hope  that  the  same  spirit  will  prevail 
in  our  House.* 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  days,  since  the  President 
sent  us  his  budget  proposal  for  the 
1983  fiscal  year,  I  have  been  amazed  at 
the  short  memories  in  evidence  in  this 
body. 

My  hair  is  no  grayer  than  that  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
standing  in  this  well,  moaning  about 
the  budget  and  the  size  of  the  project- 
ed deficit.  Many  of  you  have  been  here 
just  as  many  years  as  I  have,  and  you 
have  seen  Just  as  many  budgets  come 
and  go.  You  have  seen  budget  after 
budget  grow  and  expand,  because  In 
the  past  there  were  not  enough  of  us 
here  to  stop  it.  Where  were  you  then? 
Do  you  not  remember  the  way  we 
were? 

Do  you  not  remember  the  Inflation 
rate  of  the  Carter  years?  Do  you  not 
remember  increases  in  some  months 
that  would  have  put  us  at  an  aimual 
inflation  rate  of  18  percent?  Do  you 
not  remember  feeling  relieved  at  the 
end  of  the  Carter  Presidency  that  the 
yearly  average  was  only  12  percent? 

Now,  go  back  a  few  more  years.  Not 
20,  or  30,  or  40  years  to  a  different  era 


completely.    Just    remember    back    5 
years. 

Remember  that,  by  comparison. 
President  Ford  was  able  to  leave  office 
with  his  head  held  high,  because  he 
had  held  the  inflation  rate  down  to 
the  5-percent  level. 

Do  you  not  remember  the  way  we- 
were? 

Do  you  not  remember  the  good  old 
days,  just  5  years  ago.  when  the  prime 
interest  rate  was  little  more  than  6 
percent? 

Do  you  not  remember  that  after  just 
4  years  of  Jimmy  Carter  and  brother 
Billy,  the  prime  rate  was  more  than  21 
percent? 

My  friends,  when  you  criticize  this 
President,  and  this  budget  proposal, 
and  this  economy.  I  have  to  wonder- 
do  you  not  remember  the  way  we 
were? 

Of  course,  we  have  not  seen  inflation 
return  to  those  golden  Ford-era  rates. 
Of   course,   we   have   not  seen   the 
prime  rate  fall  below  double  digits. 

But.  my  friends,  we  only  have  been 
making  this  effort  a  little  over  a  year 
now.  As  our  colleagues  from  the  farm 
States  can  tell  you,  it  takes  a  lot 
longer  to  grow  a  healthy  crop  than  to 
harvest  it. 

The  seeds  have  been  sown  for  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Just  because  our  seeds 
have  not  sprouted  overnight  does  not 
mean  we  just  dig  them  up  and  throw 
them  out  and  start  over.  Then  we 
would  never  have  a  harvest. 

Please,  my  friends,  take  a  moment  to 
stop  and  remember.  Remember  how 
frightening  the  economy  of  the  Carter 
years  was.  Remember,  Just  5  years  ear- 
lier, how  surely  the  economy  reacted 
to  a  strong  President,  who  was  willing 
to  take  on  the  spenders  of  this  Con- 
gress and  hold  the  line. 

Remember,  my  friends.  Let  us  not 
have  earned  these  gray  hairs  for  noth- 
ing. Remember  how  good  it  can  be.  it 
we  have  the  courage  to  make  it  so. 

Then  let  us  join  together,  once 
again,  and  give  this  President  the  sup- 
port he  needs. 

Our  harvest  will  be  all  the  sweeter 
forit.» 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  good  friend  from  Arizona  in 
today's  special  order  because  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  must  see  the 
hypocrisy  that  is  being  spread  across 
the  land  by  those  who  would  wish  to 
return  to  the  days  of  spend  and  spend, 
tax  and  tax. 

We  have  heard  in  the  past  week 
cries  and  wails  from  the  special  inter- 
ests who  are  nothing  more  than  junk- 
ies looking  for  their  next  Federal  fix. 
They  do  not  want  the  economy  to  im- 
prove. They  do  not  want  unemploy- 
ment to  go  down.  They  want  to  win  a 
political  victory  for  their  own  narrow 
self-interest  rather  than  winning  an 
economic  victory  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 
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For  the  first  time  in  four  decades,  we 
have  started  to  rein  in  the  massive 
spending  of  our  Government.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  in  place  less  than  5 
months.  The  inflation  rate  is  down,  in- 
terest rates  are  down,  and  we  are 
charting  a  course  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic security. 

Yet,  when  these  Federal  fix  junkies 
start  to  have  a  few  withdrawal  pains, 
they  cry  out  that  the  program  is  not 
working.  They  have  been  addicted  to 
the  Federal  fix  for  40  years.  They  will 
not  get  over  their  addiction  in  4 
months.  We  who  are  responsible  to 
the  people  of  this  country  must  not  let 
the  Jimkies  get  their  Federal  fix  and 
send  us  back  on  the  same  old  liberal 
addiction. 

Every  major  sampling  of  public  opin- 
ion says  that  the  American  people 
want  this  program  to  work  and  are 
willing  to  give  it  the  time  to  do  so. 
How,  then,  can  any  Member  of  this 
House  deny  the  wishes  of  the  people 
they  were  sent  here  to  represent.* 
•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proposed  a  coura- 
geous budget  designed  to  keep  control 
over  Federal  Government  spending. 
While  there  are  individual  items  I 
would  change,  and  while  I  would  like 
to  see  a  reduced  deficit,  I  was  dimib- 
founded  by  the  Democrats  response. 
In  summary,  they  seem  to  say,  "The 
deficit  Is  too  high  and  spending  is  cut 
too  much."  Even  when  they  suggest 
cuts  in  defense  spending,  their  figures 
still  do  not  add  up.  The  cuts  are  not 
enough  to  cover  the  domestic  spending 
increases  that  they  want,  let  alone  the 
deficit  reduction. 

President  Reagan  took  office  with 
inflation  at  13  percent,  interest  rates 
at  20  percent,  and  unemployment  at 
7.4  percent.  The  philosophy  of  tax, 
tax.  tax  and  spend,  spend,  spend  was 
well  on  its  way  to  bringing  on  an  infla- 
tion so  rampant  as  to  destroy  the 
dollar  and  throw  the  economy  into 
chaos. 

But  despite  all  this  spending,  our  de- 
fenses had,  under  the  Democrats,  de- 
clined to  the  point  where  American 
weakness  would  soon  invite  war.  And 
the  recent  events  in  Poland  show  that 
the  basic  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  certainly  has  not  diminished. 

In  Just  1  year  President  Reagan  has 
made  a  start  toward  correcting  these 
two  major  problems.  At  the  same  time, 
the  program  of  tax  cuts  has  restored 
some  hope  to  the  average  American 
that  taxes  will  not  forever  rise.  Before 
President  Reagan  took  office  a  young 
person  entering  the  work  force  could 
not  realistically  expect  to  take  home, 
during  his  lifetime,  more  than  half  of 
his  total  earnings.  Such  expectations 
destroys  incentive. 

Other  tax  cuts  will  provide  busi- 
nesses with  the  incentive  over  the  next 
few  years  to  create  the  type  of  jobs 
and  training  which  will  lead  to  perma- 
nent employment  and  will  bring  the 


unemployment  rate  down  and  keep  it 
down  over  time. 

The  Democrats,  having  created  a 
mess,  now  complain  at  any  serious  ef- 
forts to  bying  the  economy  out  of  the 
problems  they  created.  They  want  in- 
stead a  quick  fix  consisting  of  more 
spending,  more  taxes,  and  a  slashed 
defense  budget.  All  this  would  simply 
add  up  to  even  more  serious  problems 
next  year.  In  short,  the  Democrats  do 
not  really  mind  the  deficit,  but  they 
want  it  to  be  caused  by  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending  rather  than  by  a 
concerted  plan  aimed  at  correcting  the 
ills  of  our  economy. 

In  response  to  the  charge  that  the 
budget  has  no  room  in  It  for  the  cuts 
that  have  been  made,  I  recommend 
the  following  article  by  Donald 
Lambro  in  Barron's  which  discusses 
many  potential  areas  which  still 
remain  uncut: 

fProm  Barron's.  Feb.  8,  1982] 
Memo  to  the  President— Here's  How  To 
Cut  OovERifMZNT  Down  to  Size 
(By  Donald  Lambro) 
We    were   saying   our   goodbyes   after   a 
rather   wide-ranging   discussion   about   the 
budget  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Presiden- 
cy when  Ronald  Reagan  suddenly  looked  up 
and  asked,  "You  haven't  any  suggestions, 
have  you,  of  more  places  that  we  can  find  to 
cut  the  budget?" 

The  President  had  read  my  book.  "Pat 
City:  How  Washington  Wastes  Your  Taxes." 
which  listed  100  unnecessary,  ineffective  or 
unaffordable  agencies  and  expenditures 
that  should  be  abolished. 

"Well,"  I  replied,  a  little  sheepishly, 
"those  100  programs  and  agencies  I  dis- 
cussed ...  are  stlU  there.  That's  a  good 
place  to  start.  You've  gotten  rid  of  one  or 
two  of  them,  but  the  rest  are  still  there." 

"Yes."  Reagan  said,  rather  noncommltal- 
ly,  pausing  to  think  a  bit.  "You  know,  just 
between  us,  one  of  the  hardest  things  In  a 
government  this  size  Is  ...  to  know  that 
down  there,  underneath.  Is  that  permanent 
structure  tliat  Is  resisting  everything  you're 
doing." 

He  wasn't  voicing  an  unusual  Presidential 
complaint.  John  P.  Kennedy  groused  that  it 
was  easier  talldng  about  what  one  wanted 
the  government  to  do  than  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  It.  There  were,  he  learned, 
two  governments:  one  that  Is  temporary  and 
elected  and  one  that  Is  permanent  and  im- 
placable—the   bureaucracy.    To    hear    the 
screams  of  the  bureaucrats  and  the  special 
Interests   over   the   past    12   months,    one 
would  think  Reagan  had  killed  Big  Govern- 
ment. In  truth,  he  merely  slowed  its  growth. 
As  the  budget  demonstrates,  the  spending 
totals  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  >100 
billion  higher  than  Jimmy  Carter's  original 
figures.  Spending  continues  to  skyrocket  at 
an  astounding  rate— largely  because  of  enti- 
tlement programs.  Fueled  by  an  inflation- 
fed  Consumer  Price  Index,  this  gargantuan 
share  of  the  budget  accounts  for  close  to 
three-fourtlia  of  all  spending  programs.  In- 
cluding Social  Security,  disability  payments. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  food  stamps,  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent   chUdren.    To    significantly    dent    the 
budget— which   Is  pushing  rapidly   toward 
$800  billion— Reagan  must  restrain  entitle- 
ment growth,  even  though  he  is  being  told 
that  further  cuts  aren't  politically  feasible. 
The    economic    and    budgetary   arguments 
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against  many  of  these  discretionary  pro- 
grams are  terribly  persuasive.  A  few  exam- 
ples: 

Revenue-sharing  tops  the  list  of  wasteful 
programs.  Congress  has  repealed  revenue- 
sharing  to  the  states.  It  thus  saved  $2  bil- 
lion, part  of  which  was  being  pumped  into 
state  capitals  that  enjoyed  hefty  revenue 
surpluses  or,  at  the  very  least,  balanced 
budgets,  while  Washington  was  deeply  in 
debt. 

Yet  $4.5  billion  a  year  in  revenue-sharing 
funds  continues  to  be  distributed  to  more 
than  38,000  localities,  which  can  spend  the 
money  on  whatever  they  wish— from  pool 
tables  to  tennis  courts.  Why  should  rich 
communities  like  Palm  Springs  and  Beverly 
Hills,  which  have  received  revenue  checks  of 
$668,000  and  $284,000,  respectively,  get  such 
aid? 

Equally  unnecessary  are  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  and  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  pro- 
grams, with  combined  spending  of  nearly  $4 
bUllon  a  year. 

The  community  development  program  is 
throwing  money  around  without  regard  for 
need.  Originally,  the  grants  were  intended 
to  aid  poor  communities,  but  the  eligibility 
criteria  have  been  so  liberalized  that  virtual- 
ly any  area  can  qualify.  The  money  has 
l)een  used  to  build  plazas  and  founUlns  and 
to  refurbish  middle-class  homes. 

The  urban  development  program  was 
begun  under  Jimmy  Carter,  also  to  help  the 
poor.  In  truth,  however,  its  grants,  totaling 
nearly  $500  miUion  a  year,  are  benefiting 
big  businesses  and  upper-class  constituen- 
cies. The  Intent  was  to  provide  leverage 
money  that  would  encourage  businesses  to 
develop  In  depressed  inner  cities.  Again,  the 
formula  was  so  Uberalized  that  more  than 
50%  of  the  nation's  big  cities  became  eligi- 
ble. Where's  the  money  going?  In  many 
cases,  to  build  luxury  hotels.  Indeed,  many 
commercial  developments  that  got  other  de- 
velopment grants  would  have  been  built 
without  them. 

The  Administration  wants  to  combine 
these  two  programs  and  reduce  them  slight- 
ly, but  both  should  be  eliminated. 

Then  there's  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, a  $619-milllon  agency  infested  with 
fraud,  political  favoritism  and  abuse  that 
helps  less  than  2%  of  America's  14  million 
small  businesses.  Its  chief  beneficiaries  have 
been  relatively  large  companies  and  wealthy 
businessmen.  The  classic  example:  the 
$345,000  loan  guarantee  sought  by  Tom 
Brokaw,  then  the  highly  paid  host  of  NBC's 
"Today  Show,"  to  buy  a  South  Dakota  radio 
station. 

With  a  budget  of  nearly  $200  billion  a 
year,  the  Pentagon  is  obviously  a  place 
where  substantial  savings  can  be  achieved— 
without  cutting  military  muscle.  Govern- 
ment auditors  report  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment spends  nearly  $3  billion  a  year  on 
consultant  studies,  a  large  percentage  of 
which  apparently  are  worthless.  Many  con- 
tracts for  these  studies  go  to  former  Penta- 
gon employes.  Potential  savings:  at  least  $1 
billion.  (Cuts  in  other  government  studies 
could  generate  similar  savings.) 

Foreign  aid  also  offers  a  good  place  to 
save  several  bUlion  dollars,  at  least  until  the 
American  economy  revives.  The  most  obvi- 
ously expendable  program— as  Budget  Di- 
rector David  Stockman  has  noted— is  the 
World  Bank's  International  Development 
Association.  Through  it,  bUllons  of  dollars 
In  loans  have  gone  to  Third  World  borrow- 
ers who  have  50  years  to  pay  them  back  In- 
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terest-free.  with  a  10-year  grace  period  to 
boot.  To  loosely  quote  what  Vlto  Corleone, 
the  patriarch  in  the  "The  Godfather,"  said 
under  somewhat  different  circumstances: 
"It's  an  offer  you  can't  refuse." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  loans  don't  se^m  to  be 
helping  the  neediest  nations.  Audits  have 
found  the  money  going  to  build  extrava- 
gantly designed  projects  of  little  help  to  the 
poor.  And  some  recipients  even  have  re- 
loaned  the  money  to  other  nations  at  pre- 
vailing Interest  rates. 

Closer  to  home,  between  now  and  1986 
more  than  $13  billion  will  be  sheUed  out  to 
build  dams  that  will  flood  millions  of  acres 
of  farmland  and  destroy  precious  wilderness 
habiUts,  often  largely  to  create  lakes  for 
boating,  fishing,  water  skiing  and  lake-area 
residential  property  developments.  These 
schemes  should  be  terminated,  while  other 
projects  concerned  primarily  with  an  area's 
water  resources  needs  and  flood  control, 
should  be  postponed.  That  isn't  what's  hap- 
pening. The  $1.5-bUlion  project  to  pump 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  thanks  to  the  support  of  anti-big 
spending  critic.  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  (R..  Utah), 
is  alive  and  well.  And  the  Columbia  Dam  in 
Tennessee,  which  will  cost  an  estimated 
$153  million  and  which  will  destroy  440 
farms  and  54  miles  of  a  wild  and  scenic 
river,  is  still  on  track,  aU  due  credit  to 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker  (R., 
Tenn.). 

Among  big  spenders  and  budget-cutters 
alike,  it  is  difficult— if  not  impossible— to 
find  a  program  or  project  that  is  not  being 
championed  by  someone  powerful  In  Con- 
gress or  by  some  Influential  Administration 
policymaker.  Despite  some  laudable  cuts  in 
program  and  agency  budgets  by  the  Reagan 
Administration,  the  fact  remains  that  few 
agencies  or  programs  of  any  size  or  signifi- 
cance have  been  eliminated. 

At  the  year-end  White  House  party  for 
the  press,  I  waited  in  the  receiving  line  to 
shake  the  President's  hand  and  wish  him  a 
merry  Christmas.  After  the  usual  seasonal 
exchanges,  he  swung  his  hands  back  and 
forth  in  a  pantomine  of  a  gardener  trim- 
ming an  overgrown  bush.  "How  are  we 
doing  with  our  cutting?"  he  asked.  I 
thought  it  hardly  was  the  appropriate  time 
for  criticism,  so  I  gave  him  the  okay  sign 
and  urged  him  to  "keep  at  it." 

But  if  the  President  were  to  ask  me  that 
same  question  today,  I  would  have  to  say 
he's  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but  that 
the  government  is  still  grotesquely  over- 
grown. The  tips  of  the  branches  have  been 
trimmed,  but  Reagan  still  must  cut  deeply 
down  to  the  limbs. 

THX  HIT  LIST  COWTIMUED 


Here  are  other  areas  where  Donald 
Lambro  believes  the  budget  can  be  cut: 

(1)  Maritime  Administration.  More  than 
45  years  of  subsidies  have  failed  to  reverse 
the  shipping  industry's  decay.  American 
commerce  would  benefit  more  from  the  re- 
moval of  regulations  and  laws  prohibiting 
the  use  of  cheap  foreign  vessels  and  crews. 
Annual  savings:  $83.4  million. 

(2)  Econoinic  Development  Administra- 
tion. Its  attempt  to  revive  economically  de- 
pressed areas  has  been  an  utter  failure.  In- 
stead of  targeting  its  limited  resources  In 
areas  of  severe  need.  It  has  spread  Its  funds 
over  more  than  80%  of  the  country.  Savings: 
$285.5  million. 

(3)  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Studies  show  this  $2-billlon  foreign 
aid  program  has  achieved  few  measurable 
results. 


(4)  U.S.  Savings  Bond  Division.  Hard  to 
believe,  but  we  are  spending  $14  million  a 
year  so  that  200  salesmen  can  promote  sav- 
ings bonds.  People  who  wish  to  buy  them 
will  do  so  anyway. 

(5)  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If 
this  $70-million  regulatory  agency  vanished 
tomorrow,  no  one  woiild  notice.  Its  elimina- 
tion would  allow  small,  rate-cutting  trucking 
companies  Into  the  Interstate  market,  bene- 
fiting business  and  every  consumer. 

(6)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  One  of  the 
most  scandal-ridden  government  agencies,  it 
unnecessarily  duplicates  existing  welfare, 
labor,  education  and  health  programs.  Sav- 
ings: $1  billion. 

(7)  Bilingual  Education.  VlrtuaUy  every 
government  study  shows  this  does  more 
harm  than  good,  locking  primarily  Spanish- 
speaking  children  out  of  the  economic  main- 
stream. Savings:  $144  million. 

(8)  Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  $68.8- 
million  agency  has  outlived  Its  usefulness. 
Its  antitrust  program  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  Justice  Department.  Its  consumer 
programs,  often  dealing  with  aspirins, 
mouthwash,  breakfast  cereals  and  used  cars, 
should  be  junked. 

(9)  U.S.  Extension  Service.  Despite  a  dwin- 
dling farm  population,  this  agriculture  pro- 
gram Is  thriving  In  every  U.S.  coiinty. 
Among  Its  activities:  providing  non-farm  res- 
idential homeowners  with  lawn,  garden, 
hobby  and  home  economic  advice  and  coun- 
sel. Savings:  $315.7  million. 

(10)  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Created  In  1935,  when  only  11%  of  Ameri- 
ca's farms  had  electricity,  the  REA  has  done 
its  job.  Now,  more  than  99%  of  farms  have 
electricity.  Its  $1  billion  In  new  loans  to  elec- 
tric and  telephone  utilities  should  end. 

(11)  Commerce  Department  Export  and 
Business  Programs.  There  is  more  than  $650 
million  in  various  trade  and  industrial  as- 
sistance programs  here  that  could  be  termi- 
nated. Big  business  can  take  care  of  Itself. 

(12)  Export-Import  Bank.  Ex-Im  provides 
credit  to  a  handful  of  big  corporations.  In 
1980,  Its  average  Interest  rate  for  direct 
loans  to  business  was  8.5%,  about  two-thirds 
the  rate  other  U.S.  corporations  had  to  pay. 

(13)  Cotton,  Grain  and  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tions. Last  year,  taxpayers  coughed  up  $49 
million  to  subsidize  these."  Let  the  industries 
pay. 

(14)  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  These  agencies  are  still 
spending  more  than  $200  million  a  year. 
The  arts  can  survive  without  them. 

(16)  Boards  and  Commissions.  Criticized 
by  almost  everybody,  they  still  exist— from 
the  Tea  Tasters  to  the  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice.  Savings:  $80  mil- 
lion. 

(16)  Military  Commissaries.  With  newly 
enacted  pay  raises  and  other  substantial 
benefits,  there  is  no  need  to  provide  active 
or  retired  military  people  with  cut-rate  food. 
Savings:  $600  million. 

(17)  Building  Acquisitions.  Indefinitely 
postpone  more  than  $236  million  In  buUdlng 
coste,  repairs  and  alterations  by  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

(18)  Disability  Payments.  Audits  reveal 
nearly  600.000  people  receive  payments  even 
though  they  are  no  longer  disabled.  Remov- 
ing them  from  the  rolls  would  save  up  to  $1 
billion. 

(19)  Subsidies  for  Tobacco  Growers.  Inde- 
fensible. Savings:  $600  million. 

(20)  Public  Relations.  The  government 
spends  about  $1  billion  for  press,  promotion 
and  public  relations  activities.  This  could 
easily  be  cut  In  half. 


(21)  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. Its  accomplishments  are  few  and  far 
between.  Savings:  $33  million. 

(22)  Legal  Services  Corp.  This  agency  has 
done  little  to  help  the  poor.  But  it  has 
helped  to  absorb  excess  law  school  gradu- 
ates and  finance  class  action  suits  against 
state  and  local  governments  by  lawyers 
more  interested  in  legislative  lobbying  and 
social  advocacy  than  the  common  poor.  Sav- 
ings: $241  million. 

(23)  Davis- Bacon  Act.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  repeatedly  has  called  for 
repeal  of  this  law.  which  needlessly  drives 
up  federal  building  and  service  contracts  by 
mandating   that   the   government  pay  the 

•prevailing  wage"  in  local  areas.  This  usual- 
ly means  paying  union  wage  scales.  The  cost 
Is  borne  by  Uxpayers.  Savings:  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  I  held  a  press  conference  to 
discuss  the  huge  deficits  confronting 
us  in  1982,  1983,  1984,  2001,  unless  we 
change  our  direction  and  level  spend- 
ing with  speed.  I  do  not  know  the  rea- 
sons why  many  of  you  chose  to  rvm  for 
Congress,  but  I  do  know  that  my  pri- 
mary purpose  in  coming  here  was  to 
attempt  to  make  a  difference  in  our 
spending  policies  of  the  past  and  hope 
for  a  brighter  economic  picture  in  the 
future. 

The  American  people  were,  and  stUl 
are,  ready  for  a  change  in  past  Gov- 
ernment policies.  A  balanced  budget  Is 
my  primary  goal.  Without  a  healthy 
economy,  other  issues  have  little  im- 
portance. 

I  am  urging  President  Reagan  to 
freeze  spending  levels  at  the  approved 
fiscal  year  1982  spending  level  for  all 
programs  until  this  budget  is  balanced. 
This  simple  approsu;h  could  be  taken 
when  President  Reagan  submits  an 
amended  fiscal  1983  budget  later  this 
year. 

High  interest  rates  impact  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  no  relief  is  in  sight  as  long  as 
the  Federal  Government  continues  to 
increase  its  porlion  of  the  available 
credit.  An  unstable  monetary  market 
has  devastated  my  home  State  of 
Oregon,  where  we  are  dependent  upon 
timber-related  industries.  Even  though 
I  commend  President  Reagan  for  his 
efforts.  I  believe  we  are  moving  at  a 
snail's  pace  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
The  Northwest  will  not  survive  a  slow 
economic  recovery. 

The  answer,  it  appears  to  me,  that  is 
most  politically  and  economicaUy 
sound  and  quick  is  to  freeze  spending. 
Hold  all  programs  including  entitle- 
ments at  the  fiscal  year  1982  spending 
level  and  we  could  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984.  If  you  look  back,  you 
will  find  that  we  could  have  had  an 
$8.9  billion  surplus  in  fiscal  year  1983 
if  spending  had  been  leveled  at  the 
fiscal  year  1981  figures.  What  could  be 
more  fair  than  asking  everyone  to 
accept  the  same  amoimt  this  year  and 
next— and  even  longer,  if  necessary— 
to  get  this  job  done.  We  have  the  sup- 
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port  of  Americans  and  lack  only  con- 
gressional courage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  make  the  difference  be- 
tween learning  to  live  with  deficits  and 
meeting  the  challenge  to  do  away  with 
them.  This  was  a  principal  issue 
during  my  campaign,  and  I  will  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  bring  interest  rates 
down  to  affordable  levels.  The  Ameri- 
cans who  sent  me  here  expect  nothing 
less. 

What  about  your  Americans?* 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  for  taking  this  special 
order.  I  know  of  none  in  Congress 
more  qualified  or  capable  to  discuss 
the  subject  at  hand.  His  long  service  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  here  in  this 
august  body,  has  provided  him  with 
the  wisdom  and  legislative  acimien  to 
discourse  on  the  state  of  our  economy. 
One  does  not  have  to  look  very  far 
these  days  to  find  examples  of  searing 
attacks  on  the  President's  budget  and 
his  economic  package  as  a  whole.  The 
really  sad  part  about  all  the  derogato- 
ry rhetoric  we  are  hearing  is  that 
those  same  sources  that  are  freely  of- 
fering their  criticism  can  only  suggest 
the  same  policies  that  created  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
as  an  alternative. 

Here  are  some  little-quoted  facts 
about  the  economy  which  you  will  not 
find  in  the  headlines,  but  are  true,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  are  working  and  are 
putting  us  back  on  the  road  to  a  sound 
economy: 

Since  President  Reagan  was  elected, 
over  a  million  jobs  have  been  created; 
The  annual  rate  of  inflation  is  below 
9  percent,  and  the  doUar  is  18  percent 
stronger  than  under  President  Carter; 
and 

Authorities  project  that  the  national 
savings  pool  will  increase  by  $40  bil- 
lion in  1982  due  to  IRA  savings,  and 
early  reports  Indicate  that  as  much  as 
one-fourth  of  the  money  going  into 
all-savers  certificates  is  "new"  money. 
These  indicators  show  a  definite 
turn-around  in  our  economy,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  recognize 
this  and  push  ahead  toward  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  I»resident's  budget 
and  economic  package.* 


THE  BUDGET 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fiscal  1983  budget  presented  to  this 
Congress  by  the  President  clearly 
shows  the  rigidity  of  this  administra- 
tion in  pursuing  a  course  of  precon- 
ceived action,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. The  projected  $91.5  billion 
deficit  is  so  alarming  that  even  the 


members  of  the  Republican  Party  are 
said  to  be  looking  for  an  alternate 
plan.  Certainly  the  statements  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
yesterday  by  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man. Secretary  Regan  and  Chief  Eco- 
nomic Adviser  Weidenbaum  were  not 
inclined  to  give  credibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal. 

Is  clear  the  administration  did  not 
take  the  time  to  assess  the  impact  of 
the  actions  of  last  year  before  produc- 
ing this  budget.  The  results  of  last 
year  brought  us  a  budget  deficit  of  $99 
billion  in  fiscal  1982.  if  not  more,  and 
we  now  have  9  million  people  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  administration 
policies  with  more  jobs  destined  Co  be 
lost.  It  raises  the  question  of  why  this 
Nation  should  continue  to  follow  an 
economic  pathway  when  the  results 
thus  far  have  been  drastic  and  are 
almost  certain  to  get  worse. 

Mayor  EJdward  Koch  of  New  York 
City  has  said  that  the  Nation's  largest 
city  sustained  Federal  cuts  of  $460  mil- 
lion in  1981  and  the  new  round  of  pro- 
posed cuts  is  expected  to  be  as  much 
in  1982.  The  mayor  described  these 
cuts  as  "A  war  on  the  cities."  and 
nothing  that  the  administration  says 
can  explain  away  what  the  meaning  is 
for  those  people  in  this  single  city  who 
feel  these  cuts  the  most.  That  suffer- 
ing is  multiplied  throughout  all  the 
major  cities  of  this  country  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  every  community  and 
hamlet  in  this  country. 

What  Mayor  Koch  describes  as  a 
war  on  the  cities  is  seen  easily  in  a  few 
extracts  from  the  President's  budget. 
Take,  for  example,  the  proposal  to 
phase  in  full  State  and  city  responsi- 
bility for  error  rates  in  medicaid,  food 
stamps  and  AFDC  programs.  Error 
rates  for  existing  programs  have 
always  been  accepted  as  part  of  the 
normal  operating  process  even  when 
the  programs  were  stable  and  un- 
changing. Now,  at  a  time  when  the 
programs  are  being  drastically 
changed  and  Federal  support  is  being 
reduced  greatly,  we  tell  the  States  and 
cities  that  they  are  totally  responsible 
for  errors.  It  is  a  judgment  that  dis- 
criminates greatly  against  the  cities 
and  States  who  must  try  as  best  they 
can  to  pick  up  the  responsibility  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Federal  involvement 
in  social  programs. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  proposal 
that  energy  assistance  payments— pay- 
ments which  are  made  to  people  so 
poor  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase fuel  for  their  homes— will  be 
counted  as  income  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  likely  that  some  of 
these  poor  people  will  lose  household 
eligibility  and  benefit  levels  through 
the  receipt  of  energy  assistance.  We 
are  given  the  choice,  if  we  adopt  the 
administration's  proposal,  that  we  tell 
these  people  to  choose  either  warmth 
or  food  for  we  will  not  allow  them 
both.  In  my  mind  this  is  outrageous.  It 
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is  bad  enough  that  the  administration 
seeks  to  take  money  away  from  the 
working  class  and  give  it  to  the  rich; 
this  proposal  would  take  food  and 
warmth  away  from  those  who  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  several  new 
programs  that  are  contained  in  this 
budget  proposal.  These  would  fold  ex- 
isting programs  into  single  block 
grants,  including  a  child  welfare  block 
grant,  a  rental  rehabilitation,  training 
and  employment,  combined  welfare 
administration,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  rehabilitation  services. 
Funding  levels  proposed  for  these 
block  grants  are  not  even  adequate  to 
maintain  the  individual  programs  at 
the  reduced  levels  of  last  year. 

The  administration  proposes  that 
the  new  Federalism  concept  would  be 
a  good  bargain  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. But  how  can  you  come  to 
this  conclusion  when  there  are  no 
guarantees  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—or the  States  themselves— will 
not  cut  back  these  programs  or  reduce 
eligibility  benefits  after  the  program  is 
in  place?  It  is  possible  that  implemen- 
tation of  the  New  Federalism  concept 
could  in  fact  result  in  the  resumption 
of  the  full-scale  migration  of  the  poor 
to  the  industrial  cities  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  the  1960's.  Those 
cities  were  able  to  handle  that  migra- 
tion fairly  well  then;  today,  the  cities 
are  ill-prepared  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  any  major  influx  of  new  people, 
especially  those  who  are  not  able  to 
care  for  themselves. 

In  making  his  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed budget.  Mayor  Koch  noted  that 
New  York  City's  analysis  indicated  a 
net  loss  to  the  city  of  $26  million  in 
addition  to  the  $18  million  loss  sched- 
uled for  fiscal  1983,  which  was  already 
imposed  by  last  year's  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  That  cut  alone  is 
likely  to  result  in  the  closing  of  34 
senior  citizen  centers  and  60  day-care 
centers. 

I  think  that  the  mayor's  statement 
is  fascinating  reading  for  it  details  the 
agonizing  choices  that  we  seek  to 
impose  on  the  mayors  of  this  country 
and  other  community  officials  if  we 
pass  these  budget  proposals  unchal- 
lenged. We  have  to  find  a  way  to  allow 
the  mayors  an  opportunity  to  cope 
with  the  problems  they  face  on  their 
streets  rather  than  in  the  accounting 
halls  of  the  office  of  OMB.  Where  do 
they  find  the  money  to  maintain  vital 
programs?  What  alternatives  do  they 
have? 

What  advice  does  the  administration 
offer  to  our  needy  citizens  except  a 
jocular  suggestion  that  they  move  to 
the  Sunbelt  States?  Our  British 
friends  who  are  experiencing  failure  in 
seeking  to  impose  similar  budget  re- 
strictions on  their  citizens,  show  us  by 
their  failure  that  we  are  heading  down 
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the  wrong  road.  I  believe  that  the 
statement  which  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  into  the  Record,  and 
which  illustrates  that  the  problems  of 
Mayor  Koch  are  symptomatic  to 
mayors  everywhere,  provides  a,  lesson 
that  we  had  better  look  before  we  leap 
into  this  new  Federalism  concept. 
Statment  by  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch 
The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  President  Reagan's  proposed  budget  is 
that  he  has  declared  war  on  the  cities. 

Under  the  President's  proposed  budget, 
expenditures  go  up  by  4.6  percent.  However, 
the  'mix"  of  proposed  budget  reductions, 
like  those  already  enacted,  comes  down 
hard  on  domestic  social  programs  while  pro- 
viding for  unprecedented  Increases  in  de- 
fense spending.  In  the  midst  of  the  worst  re- 
cession since  World  War  II,  the  President  is 
cutting  an  additional  $25  billion  from  the 
programs  that  provide  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  poor,  programs  that  were  al- 
ready reduced  by  nearly  $40  billion  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

Altogether,  funding  for  social  programs  Is 
being  cut  by  2.6  percent.  Defense  spending, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  increased  by  18  per- 
cent, and  its  budget  authority  is  increased 
by  21  percent.  Defense  outlays  in  1986  will 
reach  almost  $325  billion,  and  the  net  in- 
crease in  Interest  costs  will  require  an  addi- 
tional $12.5  billion. 

The  President  proposes  only  minor 
changes  in  the  tax  program.  He  marches 
forward  with  a  tax  program  oriented  toward 
the  wealthy.  Maybe  it's  "no  time  to  re- 
treat." but  rather  time  to  advance  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  major  reason  for 
the  City's  present  1983  budget  gap  forecast 
of  $854  million  is  the  nearly  $500  million  in 
federal  aid  reductions  and  $100  million  In 
tax  revenue  losses  from  the  effect  of  the  Ac- 
celerated Cost  Recovery  System  and  lease 
changes  lor  corporations.  The  city  has  al- 
ready applied  $174  million  of  its  limited  re- 
sources to  protect  the  most  basic  services 
for  the  poor,  the  young  and  senior  citizens. 
We  cannot  do  more.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  if  these  cuts  are  enacted  into 
law,  we  will  have  to  start  to  dismantle  even 
the  most  vital  programs. 

More  time  Is  needed  to  do  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  these  revisions.  However,  today 
we  are  offering  a  preliminary  analysis  of 
how  the  new  budget  proposals  would  affect 
New  York  City.  In  addition  to  the  initiatives 
described  below,  the  city  is  also  reviewing 
two  initiatives,  the  impact  of  which  Is  un- 
clear. These  are  the  consolidation  and  re- 
duction in  funding  of  child  welfare  services 
and  the  $500  million  reduction  in  low- 
income  energy  assistance. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRAWT  (TITLE  XXI 

The  Administration's  proposals  to  reduce 
Title  XX  funds  by  18  percent  will  result  in  a 
loss  to  New  York  City  of  $26  million.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  $18  million  loss  in  federal 
fiscal  year  1983  already  imposed  by  last 
year's  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act.  This  cut 
could  result  in  the  closing  of  34  senior  citi- 
zens' centers  and  60  day-care  centers. 

MEDICAID  AND  MEDICARE 

Changes  in  Medicaid  and  Medicare  will 
shift  substantial  costs  to  the  City  through 
reductions  in  the  federal  share  of  Medicaid, 
shifts  In  Medicare  costs  to  Medicaid,  and  re- 
duced revenues  to  the  City's  municipal  hos- 
pital system. 

The  largest  impact  on  the  city  will  result 
from: 


Reductions  of  $78  million  in  the  federal 
Medicaid  share  for  optional  services,  family 
planning,  and  Medicare  premiums. 

Cuts  In  Medicare  fees  paid  to  the  city's 
municipal  hospital  system,  amounting  to  at 
least  $5  million. 

Increases  in  patient  contributions  in  these 
programs,  which  will  cause  severe  hardships 
for  recipients,  and  will  dramatically  Increase 
the  bad  debt  of  the  municipal  hospital 
system. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  Administration's  proposals  would 
result  in  deep  cuts  In  benefits  to  recipients 
of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  and  significant  shifts  in  costs  to  the 
city  and  the  sUte.  Eliminating  emergency 
assistance  (which  includes  $13  million  in 
federal  funds),  tightening  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  dlsabUity  criteria  and 
withdrawing  eligibility  for  parents  with  chil- 
dren over  age  16  will  shift  thousands  of  re- 
cipients on  to  the  Home  Relief  Program, 
which  is  funded  entirely  by  the  city  and  the 
state.  In  addition,  the  Administration  is  pro- 
posing a  mandatory  work-fare  program 
without  providing  the  administrative  funds 
that  such  a  program  would  require. 

welfare  ADMINISTRATION  BLOCK  GRANT 

The  President  proposes  to  consolidate 
fimds  for  administering  AFDC.  Medicaid 
and  food  stamps  into  a  block  grant,  funded 
at  95  percent  of  the  1982  levels,  which  be- 
cause of  higher  base  costs  would  amount  to 
a  $21  million  loss  in  1983.  Cutting  back 
funds  for  administration  while  simulta- 
neously mandating  complex  eligibility 
changes  and  lowered  error  rates  will  place 
localities  in  an  impossible  bind. 

ZERO  error  rate  TOLERANCE 

While  the  city  supports  the  concept  of  set- 
ting tough  targets  for  reducing  errors,  the 
Administration's  proposal  of  zero  error  rate 
tolerance  is  unachievable  and  in  bad  faith. 
As  It  is  Impossible  to  eliminate  totally  error 
In  such  programs,  this  proposal  clearly  has 
no  purpose  other  than  to  permit  the  federal 
government  to  reduce  its  ccjsts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  states. 

POOD  STAMPS 

The  Administration  prot>oses  to  cut  an  ad- 
ditional $2.3  billion  from  the  Food  Stamp 
program.  This  will  reduce  badly  needed  sup- 
plementation of  low  incomes,  making  pur- 
chase of  minimally  adequate  diets  almost 
impossible.  As  a  result,  these  individuals  will 
live  closer  to  the  margin  and  it  could  be  a 
powerful  incentive  for  them  to  quit  their 
Jobs  and  become  completely  dependent  on 
welfare. 

EDUCATION  AID 

The  Administration's  proposed  rescissions 
would  Impose  an  additional  $25  million  loss 
on  New  York  City  in  1983,  increasing  the 
total  loss  in  federal  aid  to  education  to  $107 
million.  These  reductions  mean  the  addi- 
tional loss  of  760  teachers.  The  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  Summer  Feeding  Program  In 
fiscal  year  1984  will  deprive  many  needy 
youngsters  of  the  guarantee  that  they  will 
receive  at  least  one  nutritious  meal  per  day 
during  the  summer.  In  fiscal  year  1984,  the 
city  would  sustain  an  additional  loss  of  $30 
mUlion,  bringing  the  total  federal  aid  lost  to 
$137  mUlion. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  BLOCK 
GRANT 

The  President's  proposal  to  reduce  this 
program  from  the  current  national  funding 
level  of  $348  million  to  $100  million  will  all 
but  eliminate  the  city's  Community  Action 


programs.  Added  to  the  reductions  imposed 
last  year,  this  additional  loss  of  $13  million 
in  federal  funds  represents  a  77  percent  loss 
to  a  program  that  currently  serves  more 
that  250.000  recipients  in  almost  300  dele- 
gate agencies. 

HOUSING 

Section  8.— The  Administration  proposes 
to  reduce  substantially  the  Section  8  pro- 
gram, and  to  introduce  a  new  program  of 
housing  vouchers. 

The  1981  funding  level  for  Section  8  pro- 
vided New  York  City  with  about  8.000  unite. 
The  fiscal  year  1982  Reconciliation  Act  re- 
duced this  to  about  5.400  units.  Now  pro- 
posed rescissions  will  reduce  this  level  even 
further,  to  about  2,200  units.  The  actions  in 
1982  will  virtually  eliminate  all  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  projecte. 

In  addition  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
number  of  units,  the  voucher  concept  itself 
is  deficient  in  several  important  respecte: 

Vouchers  presumably  could  not  be  used  to 
leverage  private  capital  for  rehabilitation. 

Actual  voucher  payments  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  actual  New  York  City  housing 
coste. 

The  working  poor  would  be  excluded  from 
the  program  by  limiting  eligibility  to  people 
who  earn  below  50  percent  of  an  area's 
median  income. 

Tenant  Contrtbuaotw.— New  tenante 
would  be  required  to  increase  their  partici- 
pation in  the  rent  from  25  to  30  percent  of 
their  income,  and  the  rent  calculation  would 
include  the  value  of  food  stamps.  This  obvi- 
ously will  place  a  greater  harciship  on  ten- 
ants. 

Operating  ils*istance.— Nationally,  operat- 
ing subsidies  to  local  housing  authorities 
will  be  reduced  from  $1.3  bUlion  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion. Under  the  standard  formula,  this 
means  a  loss  to  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  of  $47  million  in  calendar  year 
1982. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  has 
planned  to  curtail  the  construction  of  any 
further  public  housing  units,  which  previ- 
ously had  Increased  by  an  average  of  2,000 
per  year  in  New  York  City.  The  average 
waiting  list  for  public  housing  in  New  York 
City  is  18  years. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Mass  rrarwit— The  President's  proposal 
would  cut  mass  trapsit  operating  assistance 
by  38  percent  In  fiscal  year  1983  and  elimi- 
nate it  by  the  end  of  federal  fiscal  year 
1984.  Last  year,  this  was  one  of  the  city's 
highest  priorities.  The  assistance  is  essential 
to  New  York  City's  economic  well-being. 
The  Transit  Authority's  share  of  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  $44  million,  out  of  its  current 
federal  operating  assistance  allocation  of 
$106  million.  It  would  also  lose  between  $10 
and  $12  million  in  federal  capital  assistance 
funds. 

United  Nations  Police  Protection.— Hem 
York  City  has  a  unique  national  responsibil- 
ity In  protecting  the  diplomatic  community 
of  the  United  Nations.  Increased  terrorist 
activities  have  required  us.  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Department,  to  increase  our  pro- 
tective services.  Our  costs  have  grown  to  be- 
tween $6  million  and  $8  million  annually.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  Administration  seeks  to 
reduce  the  already  inadequate  funding  for 
this  program  from  $3.5  million  to  $1  million. 

CETA— The  Administration's  proposal  to 
combine  the  remaining  programs  into  a 
block  grant  with  reduced  levels  of  funding 
will  result  in  a  50  percent  reduction  in  our 
programs— to  $57  million.  At  a  time  of  high 
unemployment,  this  is  insupportable.* 
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DAIRY  SITUATION  IN  THE 
NORTHEAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeftords) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  1  week  ago.  the  president  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Mr.  Howell  Hughes,  and  his 
staff  briefed  me  on  the  dairy  situation 
and  outlook  in  the  Northeast.  The  in- 
formation they  presented  to  me  clear- 
ly shows  that  the  Northeast  dairy  in- 
dustry is  already  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
cession that  will  last  into  the  mid- 
1980's.  According  to  I»resident  Hughes, 
around  20  percent  of  the  banks'  bor- 
rowers appear  to  be  quite  vulnerable 
to  financial  stress  and  will  have  trou- 
ble in  meeting  their  commitments  in 
1982  and  1983. 

The  information  which  follows  was 
given  to  me  by  President  Hughes  on 
February  5,  1982: 

RBCxssioir  OR  DxpRRssioif  in  TRx  Northeast 
Dairy  Iitdustrt.  1082  and  1983? 
It  is  now  clear  that  1981  was  a  turning 
point  for  the  national  dairy  industry.  With 
major  changes  in  the  government  support 
program  during  1981  and  mandated  changes 
for  1982  through  1985  In  the  new  1981  Farm 
Bill,  it  Is  clear  that  the  climate  for  dairy 
profltabUlty  wiU  be  much  different  in  the 
next  five  years  from  what  It  was  in  the  pre- 
vious five.  Dairy  farming  will  be  less  prof iu- 
ble  in  the  1982-1985  period— the  crucial 
question  Is  whether  the  decline  in  profit- 
ability will  be  moderate  as  In  a  recession,  or 
whether  It  will  be  so  sharp  that  It  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  depression  for  dairymen, 
their  suppliers,  and  their  lenders. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  Northeast  dairy 
industry  Is  already  In  the  midst  of  a  reces- 
sion that  will  last  into  the  mld-1980's.  The 
outstanding  profit  levels  of  1979  will  stand 
out  as  the  peak  for  many  years  to  come. 
However,  our  analysis  concludes  that  while 
net  cash  income  per  cow  will  decline,  espe- 
cially after  adjustment  for  inflation,  the  de- 
cline will  not  be  severe.  The  remainder  of 
this  report  wUl  outline  how  and  why  we 
have  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  1981  it  was  appar- 
ent that  the  Reagan  Administration  was  de- 
termined to  bring  dairy  support  program  ex- 
penditures under  control  and  to  eventually 
reduce  federal  expenditures  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  first  Administration  move  was  to 
eliminate  the  scheduled  April  1  adjustment 
to  the  support  price,  and  Congress  eventual- 
ly went  along.  The  Administration's  position 
on  the  1981  Farm  BUI  called  for  very  limited 
future  milk  support  price  increases  until 
program  costs  were  brought  back  under  con- 
trol. WhUe  the  House  and  eventually  a 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  pro- 
posed more  generous  dairy  support  provi- 
sions, the  Administration  did  not  waiver 
from  Its  position  and  the  final  Farm  Bill 
passed  and  signed  was  very  close  to  Its  origi- 
nal request. 

The  dairy  provisions  of  the  1981  Farm  Bill 
are  unprecedented  in  that  the  minimum 
support  prices  are  now  contained  In  the  law 
itself,  rather  than  being  tied  to  the  parity 
concept  as  they  always  were  in  the  past. 
There  are  two  trigger  levels  based  on  dairy 
support  program  purchases  that  would  raise 
the  support  price  above  the  specified  mini- 


mums  to  either  70  or  75  percent  parity. 
However,  it  appears  very  unlikely  that 
either  of  these  trigger  levels  will  be  reached 
In  the  next  jeveral  years.  In  fact,  most  dairy 
experts  currently  project  dairy  support  pur- 
chases to  increase  in  the  current  (1981-82) 
marketing  year  to  around  15  billion  pounds 
milk  equivalent  costing  approximately  $2.5 
billion.  Thus  it  appears  highly  likely  that 
the  Farm  Bill's  specified  minimum  support 
prices  will  effectively  set  milk  prices 
through  198S. 

During  1976-80.  the  government  support 
price  increased  at  a  compound  annual  rate 
of  11.2  percent.  Not  all  of  this  was  passed 
through  to  the  Minnesota- Wisconsin  (M-W) 
manufacturing  price  and  ultimately  to 
Northeast  order  blend  prices,  but  the  M-W 
did  Increase  at  a  strong  rate  of  8.8  percent 
compounded  annually  during  the  same  five- 
year  period.  There  has  already  been  a  sub- 
stantial slowing  of  these  increases  during 
1981  and  this  slowing  will  persist  through 
1985.  The  Farm  Bill's  minimum  support 
prices  increased  at  a  2.7  percent  compound 
annual  rate  during  the  1981-85  period,  in 
contrast  to  the  11.2  percent  rate  during  the 
1976-80  period. 

The  slowing  down  of  Increases  in  the 
blend  price  is  obvious,  including  a  small  de- 
cline forecast  for  1982.  This  small  decline  is 
the  first  one  since  1977  and  the  last  decline 
before  that  was  in  1962.  Milk  production  per 
cow  has  been  on  a  long-term  upward  trend 
for  Northeast  dairy  farms  In  general  and 
this  increasing  productivity  will  be  more  im- 
portant than  ever  in  the  next  several  years. 
Of  course  not  all  farms  are  sharing  In  this 
Increase.  Cull  cow  prices  have  been  having 
their  own  "recession"  in  1980  and  1981  and 
no  significant  relief  is  expected  in  1982.  A 
substantial  increase  in  cull  cow  prices  is 
forecast  for  1983,  but  this  will  only  recover 
some  of  the  ground  lost  since  1979.  One  of 
the  brightest  factors  In  the  1982  dairy  out- 
look is  that  dairy  feed  prices  are  expected  to 
be  relatively  flat  due  to  last  fall's  bin-bust- 
ing U.S.  grain  crop. 

Dvu-ing  the  1976-80  period,  net  cash 
income  per  oow  Increased  at  a  compound 
annual  rate  of  6.7  percent,  not  quite  as  fast 
as  either  gross  cash  income  or  total  cash  ex- 
penses. This  was  capped  by  an  outstanding 
year  in  1979.  Since  then  net  cash  income  per 
cow  has  been  gradually  declining.  Based  on 
our  estimates,  this  decline  continued  in  1981 
and  is  forecast  to  continue  In  1982.  However, 
by  1983  there  may  be  some  retwund  in  the 
level  of  net  cash  income. 

It  should  b«  noted  that  the  three  princi- 
pal uses  of  net  cash  income— family  living, 
debt  principal  repayment,  and  capital  pur- 
chases—have aU  been  affected  by  inflation. 
Thus  a  dollar  of  net  cash  Income  in  1981  did 
not  go  as  far  as  a  dollar  of  net  income  in 
1979.  Real  net  cash  Income  In  1982  and  1983 
is  forecast  to  reach  levels  lower  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  1972-1983  period.  The 
1981-1983  period  can  be  regarded  as  a  truly 
recessionary  period  in  the  Northeast  dairy 
industry. 

Until  now,  the  analysis  has  been  in  terms 
of  a  hypothetical  "average"  farm  which 
rarely  exists  In  the  real  world.  In  order  to 
analyze  the  Impact  of  this  outlook  on  differ- 
ent dairy  farm  situations,  we  have  catego- 
rized the  391  dairy  farms  contained  in  the 
"1980  Dairy  Farm  Summary"  into  nine  dif- 
ferent groups  based  on  their  ability  to  gen- 
erate cash  flow  and  their  debt  service  re- 
quirements. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
most  First  District  Farm  Credit  Associations 
had  some  farms  In  each  of  the  nine  catego 
ries. 
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This  report  shall  analyze  only  three  se- 
lected categories  of  farms: 

1.  Low  Cash,  High  Etebt  Service.  This 
group  of  farms  is  the  most  vulnerable  to 
economic  adversity  and  would  normally  be 
the  first  to  encounter  credit  difficulties.  In 
fact,  they  had  credit  repayment  problems  In 
1980,  a  relatively  profiUble  year.  They  have 
a  relatively  low  net  farm  Income  per  cow 
and  a  relatively  high  debt  level  and  debt 
service  requirement. 

2.  Medium  Cash,  Medium  Debt  Service. 
This  can  be  thought  of  as  the  average  or 
most  typical  dairy  farm.  Nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  "Dairy  Farm  Summary"  farms  fell  in 
this  category  and  all  dairy  Associations  had 
farms  In  this  category.  In  1980.  this  group 
had  a  modest  "Excess  Cash  After  Family 
Uving  and  Debt  Service"  (Excess). 

3.  High  Cash,  High  Debt  Service.  This 
group  might  be  thought  of  as  being  typical 
of  the  successful  yoimg  farmer  because  of 
Its  high  profitability  and  high  debt  service 
requirement.  However,  the  actual  daU  In- 
cludes dairymen  of  all  ages.  Even  with  their 
high  debt  service  requirement,  this  group 
had  a  substantial  Excess  in  1980. 

Based  on  our  estimates  of  operating  re- 
sults for  1981  and  our  forecasts  for  1982  and 
1983,  shows  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  each 
of  the  three  group's  Excess  funds  after 
family  living  and  debt  service.  For  all  three 
groups,  there  Is  a  significant  downward 
trend  in  the  Excess  figure  through  1981 
1982.  and  1983.  For  the  'Low  Cash,  High 
Debt  Service"  group,  which  was  already  In 
serious  financial  difficulty  during  1980,  the 
shortage  of  cash  flow  becomes  increasingly 
acute  In  each  succeeding  year.  The 
"Medium  Cash,  Medium  Debt  Service" 
group  had  a  fairly  comforUble  Excess  in 
1980,  but  this  Is  estimated  to  have  delclined 
substantially  In  1981.  By  1983,  this  group's 
Excess  may  develop  Into  a  rather  small  Def- 
icit. Overall,  this  group  of  rather  typical 
Northeast  dairy  farms  appears  to  be  in  a  rel- 
atively good  position  to  weather  the  current 
recession  in  the  Norhteast  dairy  industry. 
However,  this  group  also  appears  to  be  quite 
financlaUy  vulnerable  to  any  substantial  in- 
crease in  farm  debt  not  accompanied  by  a 
strong  Increase  in  productivity /profltabUlty, 
e.g.  from  nonessential  new  equipment  pur- 
chases, new  structures,  etc. 

Finally,  the  "High  Cash,  High  Debt  Serv- 
ice" group  appears  to  have  a  very  good 
chance  of  riding  out  the  current  dairy  reces- 
sion without  serious  financial  stress.  WhUe 
their  Excess  figure  does  diminish,  it  remains 
positive  through  1983.  This  Is  a  result  of 
this  group's  strength  In  generating  net  cash 
income. 

In  a  general  way,  the  potential  financial 
vulnerabUity  of  the  nine  groups  of  farms 
might  be  categorized  as  follows: 

1.  Low  Cash,  High  Debt  Service;  Low 
Cash,  Medium  Debt  Service;  and  Medium 
Cash,  High  Debt  Service.  These  three 
groups  account  for  35  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  "1980  Dairy  Farm  Summary"  and 
these  farms  appear  quite  vulnerably  to  fi- 
nancial stress  In  the  current  dairy  recession 

2.  Medium  Cash,  Medium  Debt  Service 
and  Low  Cash,  Low  Debt  Service.  These  two 
groups  account  for  28  percent  of  the  farms 
in  the  "Summary".  Their  vulnerabUity  to  fi- 
nancial stress  wiU  Increase  through  1983 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  in  serious  or 
unavoidable  trouble. 

3.  High  Cash,  Low  Debt  Service;  High 
Cash,  Medium  Debt  Service:  High  Cash, 
High  Debt  Service;  and  Medium  Cash,  Low 
Debt  Service.  These  remaining  four  groups 
account  for  37  percent  of  the  "Summary" 
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farms.  These  farms  appear  to  be  in  good 
shape  to  ride  out  the  current  dairy  reces- 
sion. 

Of  course  Individual  farms  within  any  of 
these  groups  may  be  more  or  less  vulnerable 
depending  on  other  Individual  farm  factors. 

In  summary,  our  conclusions  are: 

1.  The  dairy  Industry  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
recession  tliat  wUl  probably  last  into  at  least 
the  mld-1980's.  _     ^„„„ 

2.  MUk  prices  wlU  be  nearly  level  In  1982. 
but  wUl  then  slowly  rise  In  1983,  1984.  and 
1985.  These  increases  will  be  much  smaller 
than  those  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed in  recent  years. 

3.  There  will  be  some  slowing  of  the  rate 
of  mUk  production  cost  inflation  in  1982  and 
1983 

4.  Net  cash  Income  per  cow  has  been  mod- 
erately falling  since  1979.  After  adjustment 
for  inflation,  the  decline  through  1983 
amounts  to  a  30  percent  decline  in  purchas- 
ing power. 

5.  Debt  repayment  for  the  average  dairy 
farm  wiU  be  increasingly  tight,  but  many 
farms  will  stUl  have  a  positive  Excess  after 
famUy  living  and  debt  service  in  1982  and 
1983.  Farm  businesses  that  had  repayment 
problems  In  1980  and  1981  wUl  have  even 
more  trouble  In  meeting  their  commitments 
in  1982  and  1983.* 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS:  THE  NEED 
FOR  ARMS  CONTROL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  important  events 
that  have  taken  place  this  week  in  the 
chemical  weapons  field.  In  a  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  U.N.  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva  on  February 
9,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Director  Eugene  Rostow, 
pointed  to  strong  evidence  of  the  use 
of  biochemical  weapons  by  Communist 
forces  in  Indochina  and  Afghanistan 
and  stated  the  administration's  inten- 
tion to  exert  every  effort  to  achieve  a 
complete  and  verifiable  ban  on  the  de- 
velopment, production,  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  weapons.  On  the  previous 
day.  the  President  formally  notified 
the  Congress  of  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  production  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  chemical  weaponry,  the  so- 
called  binary  weapon.  This  would  be 
the  first  addition  to  the  U.S.  chemical 
arsenal  since  1969. 

Both  of  these  initiatives  reflect  long- 
overdue  recognition  by  the  administra- 
tion that  clear-cut  evidence  of  Soviet 
capability  and  willingness  to  use  bio- 
chemical weapons  requires  the  United 
States  to  address  the  issue  squarely. 

However,  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  respond  to  the  Soviet  use  of 
chemical  weapons  by  embarking  upon 
a  new  program  of  its  own,  raises  the 
possibility  that  without  new  interna- 
tional sanctions,  another  enormously 
expensive  and  awesomely  dangerous 
arms  race  may  be  in  the  making,  this 
time  in  a  field  where  the  superpowers 
may  have  even  less  control  over  prolif- 


eration than  they  have  with  regard  to 
nuclear  weapons.  If  legitimized 
through  production,  stockpiling,  and 
use,  biochemical  weapons  could  all  too 
easily  t)ecome  the  poor  man's  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  Nuclear  arms  are 
beyond  the  financial  and  technical  ca- 
pabilities of  most  nations.  However, 
countries  which  are  imable  or  unwill- 
ing to  produce  nuclear  weapons  can 
easily  produce  or  obtain  some  types  of 
deadly  biochemical  weapons.  Original- 
ly employed  with  terrifying  conse- 
quence in  the  trenches  of  Western 
Europe  during  World  War  I.  biochem- 
cial  weapons  could  well  prove  to  be 
lethal  additions  to  the  modem  arse- 
nals of  guerrilla  movements  and  used 
in  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation 
against  legitimate  governments  in  the 
Third  World. 

From  the  Soviet  Union's  perspective, 
there  is  real  question  whether  the  pro- 
liferation of  biochemical  agents  may 
not  carry  more  long-term  liabilities 
than  advantages.  As  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  on  the  side  of  the  forces 
which  exclusively  have  such  weapons 
at  their  conmiand.  the  advantages  are 
obvious.  But  if  smaUer  countries  and 
insurgency  groups  unsympathetic  to 
Soviet  interests  obtain  these  weapons, 
overwhelming  Soviet  military  power 
may  be  offset.  In  the  event  of  a  na- 
tionalist rebellion,  in  Eastern  Europe 
for  instance.  anti-Soviet  forces  possess- 
ing chemical  weapons  could  provide  a 
devastating  disincentive  to  Soviet 
intervention. 

Our  mutual  interest  in  preventing 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  should,  thus,  provide 
ample  common  ground  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  negotiation  of  a  verifiable 
chemical  weapons  convention.  It 
would  seem  to  be  sheer  folly  to 
embark  upon  a  major  new  weapons 
program  without  first  exploring  this 
common  ground  and  making  a  serious 
effort  at  arms  control. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  prolif- 
eration, a  U.S.  decision  to  produce  a 
new  generation  of  chemicad  weapons 
has  numerous  disadvantages.  First, 
the  cost  would  be  staggering.  Al- 
though the  administration  is  propos- 
ing a  relatively  modest  amount— $30 
million— for  the  offensive  chemical 
weapons  program  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
the  long-term  cost  of  destroying  our 
existing  stock  of  nerve  gasses  and  re- 
placing them  with  the  new  binary 
weapons  will  be  In  the  billions.  Can  we 
really  afford  to  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  given  current 
and  foreseeable  budgetary  circum- 
stances? A  strong  defensive  program 
coupled  with  a  real  effort  at  arms  con- 
trol would  be  a  far  more  cost-effective 
approach  to  the  problem. 

An  even  more  important  consider- 
ation is  the  effect  on  international 
opinion  of  a  decision  to  produce  chem- 
ical weapons.  At  a  time  when  we  are 


seeking  to  rally  world  opinion  against 
the  Soviet  Union's  use  of  weapons  long 
banned  by  international  law  and  con- 
vention, a  decision  to  follow  the  Soviet 
lead  and  develop  a  new  generation  of 
chemical    weapons    would    have    the 
effect  of  associating  the  United  States 
with    Soviet    transgressions.    At    the 
same  time,  such  a  decision  would  bear 
the  seeds  of  further  divisions  between 
the  United  States  and  our  European 
allies.  New  chemical  weapons  would 
seem  of  very  little  use  as  a  deterrent 
unless  they  are  deployed  in  Europe. 
However,  with  significant  elements  of 
European    publics    already    aroused 
against  the  planned  deplojmient  of  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  weapons,  it 
is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  our  allies 
will  accept  the  deployment  of  more  so- 
phisticated chemical  weapons  on  their 
territory   without   long   and  tortuous 
negotiations. 

Faced  with  the  certainty  that  bio- 
chemical weapons  are  now  being  used 
in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  and  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention of  1972,  the  United  States 
clearly  must  choose  one  of  two  alter- 
natives. National  security  requires 
that  we  either  upgrade  significantly 
our  own  chemical  arsenal  or  launch 
negotiations  aimed  at  definitively 
eliminating  biochemical  intruments  of 
warfare.  In  my  view,  both  strategic 
and  humanitarian  considerations 
make  arms  control  vastly  preferable  to 
a  costly  new  arms  race  that  in  the  long 
run  no  one  can  win. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  follow  through  on  Mr.  Ros- 
tow's  Initiative  and  give  top  priority  to 
the  negotiation  to  a  new  chemical  war- 
fare convention  with  reliable  verifica- 
tion provisions.  These  negotiations 
should  be  given  a  serious  chance  to 
succeed  before  proceeding  with  the  de- 
velopment of  new  chemical  weapons  of 
our  own. 

The  use  of  poison  gas  is  one  of  the 
most  inhumane '  acts  of  the  modem 
world.  If  the  international  community 
does  not  join  together  to  outlaw  such 
weapons,  civilized  society  could  cease. 
We  are  the  first  generation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  capable  of  destroy- 
ing ourselves  through  misuse  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  The  leader- 
ship of  restraint  has  never  been  more 
required  in  international  politics. 
Man's  fate  will  be  determined  by  the 
forthrlghtness  with  which  we  leam  to 
control  the  awesome  weapons  wrought 
by  twentieth  century  science. 


THE  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 
REVITALIZATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  proud  to  join  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Subcommittee  Jim  Blanchard  and  17 
of  my  committee  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Defense  Industrial  Base 
Revltalization  Act.  This  legislation  is 
the  result  of  an  extensive  set  of  hear- 
ings conducted  by  our  subcommittee 
into  the  condition  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense industrial  base  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  critical  and  strategic  materials 
necessary  for  us  to  maintain  national 
security. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee 
I  want  to  impress  upon  all  Members  of 
the  House  the  bipartisan  nature  of 
this  proposal.  We  are  addressing  the 
problems  of  national  security— the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  react  to 
military  challenges.  Unless  Immediate 
action  is  taken  to  revitalize  the  domes- 
tic industrial  base,  we  will  find  our- 
selves totally  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  the  most  basic  elements 
for  our  Nation's  defense. 

There  will  be  skeptics  who  might 
claim  that  I  am  painting  a  "worst 
case"  scenario.  If  I  were  talking  only 
about  our  total  reliance  on  imported 
binoculars  for  the  military,  that  might 
be  a  valid  criticism.  However,  this 
country  is  more  than  50  percent  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  for  23  of 
the  40  critical  materials  used  in  our 
defense  industry.  To  put  that  in  per- 
spective, of  the  eight  strategic  metals 
used  in  a  jet  engine  we  must  import 
100  percent  of  two  metals  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  six  metals.  In  con- 
trast, the  Soviet  Union  is  totally  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  sources  for  all  but 
5  of  those  40  critical  materials  and  in 
none  of  the  5  are  they  more  than  50 
percent  dependent. 

In  his  testimony  to  our  subcommit- 
tee Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay,  former  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  outlined  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  facing  us.  His  alarmingly 
frank  presentation  touched  on  a 
number  of  serious  weaknesses  in  our 
ability  to  "surge."  to  respond  to  crises, 
as  this  colloquy  with  Representative 
WORTLBY  illustrates: 

General  Si^y.  [Wle  have  essentially  no 
capability  to  surge  our  defense.  I  define 
"surge"  as  more  end  items  to  use  in  a 
combat  situation— aircraft  sitting  on  the 
ramp  ready  to  fly,  tanks  sitting  on  the  road 
ready  to  roll— and  I  also  put  a  time  limit  on 
"surge"- under  2  years.  Now  obviously  if 
you  increase  the  defense  budget,  say  for 
tanks,  you  say  "I  want  to  double  my  tank 
production."  You  are  leadtime  away.  You 
get  your  place  in  the  queue,  and  using  the 
defense  priority  system  and  the  defense  ma- 
teriel system,  you  can  protect  that  place  in 
the  queue,  and  eventually  you  will  double 
the  production  for  those  tanks  or  those  air- 
craft. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  time,  but  it  will  be  4  or 
4V4  years  before  you  see  those  aircraft 
flying.  That  is  the  problem  due  to  these 
leadtlmes.  So  we  have,  due  to  the  leadtlmes, 
no  capability  to  surge. 

We  are  currently  at  15  P-18's  per  month, 
but  we  are  dropping  fast  from  that  peak  due 


to  stretching  out  of  the  program.  We  were 
headed  to  8  per  month,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  go  back  up  to  10  per  month.  But 
leadtime  haa  slipped  away  from  us,  and  we 
can't  use  tbat  excess  capacity  within  the  24- 
month  period  simply  because  the  leadtime 
for  the  parts  to  go  into  those  airplanes  is 
too  long. 

Mr.  WoRTursf.  General,  that  leadtime.  Is 
that  strictly  because  of  the  supply  of  the 
raw  materials,  or  does  skilled  manpower  and 
inadequate  capitalization  play  a  role? 

General  Slay.  All  of  the  above.  Every  one 
of  those  things  has  a  part  to  play.  We  could 
use  60.000  extra  machinists,  skilled  machin- 
ists, today  if  we  had  them.  We  don't  have 
them  .  .  .  But  basically  the  big  problem  is 
the  leadtlmes  that  it  takes  to  get  the  raw 
materials,  to  process  the  raw  materials  into 
a  useful  form  of  ingot  or  sponge  or  sheet  or 
plate,  then  Into  forgings  and  castings,  and 
then  and  only  then  does  capacity  of  the 
prime  contractor,  like  General  Dynamics, 
come  into  play. 

The  big  problem  is  the  leadtime  up  to  that 
point. 

General  Slay  went  on  to  say  that  a 
200-percent  increase  in  leadtime  exist- 
ed in  certain  areas  due  to  lack  of  ca- 
pacity at  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
tier  of  suppliers. 

Surge  capability  is  just  one  of  the 
major  problems  confronting  us.  In 
some  instances  it  is  only  a  question  of 
how  to  increase  production.  But  in 
many  cases  the  question  is  more  fun- 
damental: How  do  we  begin  produc- 
tion. Since  1978  we  have  seen  the  clos- 
ing of  51  major  foundries  and  since 
1975  10  major  forging  and  casting 
houses  have  closed. 

To  those  who  argue  for  a  strong  de- 
fense establishment  and  an  economy 
free  of  Government  meddling  let  me 
inform  you  that  the  United  States  now 
depends  on  three  large  forging  plants 
for  landing  gear,  turbine  wheels,  and 
such  items.  These  plants  are  owned  by 
the  Air  Force  and  are  run  with  presses 
that  are  27  years  old. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  two  op- 
tions. Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can  act  now  with  indirect 
forms  of  assistance  to  our  defense  In- 
dustrial base  or  we  can  react  at  a  later 
date  with  direct  involvement.  The 
latter  choice  carries  with  it  a  much 
higher  risk  of  failure,  however,  since 
no  degree  of  Federal  intervention  can 
overcome  the  problem  of  leadtime. 
Even  If  we  had  the  raw  materials 
available,  there  would  be  the  problems 
of  existing  processing  facilities  and  if 
we  had  the  faculties,  we  lack  the 
trained  persormel  to  operate  them. 

I  am  dismayed  at  the  situation.  In 
every  area  In  which  our  subcommittee 
looked  we  foimd  serious  shortcomings, 
whether  in  our  ability  to  meet  manu- 
facturing progress,  the  ability  to  get 
parts  and  materials,  or  the  availability 
of  skilled  persormel.  We  know  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  condition. 

The  bin  we  introduced  today 
strengthens  the  domestic  capability 
and  capacity  of  the  Nation's  defense 
Industrial  base  by  providing  financial 
assistance  for  the  modernization  of 
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U.S.  industries  which  are  necessary,  or 
may  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gency or  war.  to  the  manufacture  or 
supply  of  national  defense  materials. 
The  financial  assistance  would  be  in 
the  form  of  purchase  agreements, 
price  guarantees,  loan  guarantees  or 
loans  to  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses as  defined  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Larger  entities  may 
become  eligible  for  this  assistance  only 
if  the  President  notifies  Congress  that 
such  an  exception  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
forms  of  assistance  are  the  same  De- 
fense Production  Act  vehicles  that 
were  used  successfully  during  the 
Korean  war  to  spur  production  and 
overcome  shortages  in  critical  areas.  If 
the  track  record  of  that  period  can  be 
repeated,  the  benefits  to  the  country 
will  be  substantial,  but  with  reasona- 
ble cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Under  this  new  proposal  an  Industry 
must  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  a  priority 
industry  for  financial  assistance.  The 
designation  should  specify  the  type 
and  extent  of  financial  assistance  for 
each  priority  industry  and  should  indi- 
cate which  businesses  within  the  prior- 
ity industries  should  be  given  prefer- 
ence because  their  modernization  pro- 
posals offer  the  greatest  prospects  for 
productivity  and  quality  Improvement 
and  for  a  reduction  of  our  reliance  on 
imported  materials.  In  addition  the 
same  types  of  financial  assistance  are 
made  avaUable  to  expand  domestic 
production  or  processing  of  strategic 
minerals,  metals,  and  materials,  in- 
cluding developing  technologies  as 
well  as  existing  production  and  proc- 
essing techniques.  To  emphasize  the 
urgency  of  this  modernization  pro- 
gram the  President  Is  directed  to  issue 
public  solicitations  within  90  days  of 
enactment. 

The  bill  authorizes  $1  billion  per 
year  for  each  of  5  years  for  these  pur- 
poses. In  this  economic  environment 
the  total  of  $5  billion  may  not  seem 
sufficient  to  have  a  significant  Impact. 
The  key.  however,  is  how  the  money  is 
used.  In  the  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
which  follows  my  statement  the  con- 
cept of  leveraging  and  ultimate  net 
cost  are  explained.  Depending  on  the 
form  of  assistance  used,  previous  expe- 
rience under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  showed  that  the  bang  for  the  buck 
could  be  as  much  as  $40  billion. 

Obviously  there  must  be  people  to 
work  In  these  priority  industries  we 
are  attempting  to  revitalize.  To  meet 
the  manpower  shortages  the  legisla- 
tion provides  for  annual  grants  to  be 
made  on  a  shared  cost  basis  to  State 
boards  of  vocational  education.  To 
qualify  a  State  must  submit  a  5-year 
plan  certified  by  the  Governor  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  for  carrying 
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out  a  skills  training  program.  The 
State's  share  of  the  cost  may  come 
from  public  or  private  sources,  includ- 
ing in  kind  contributions  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  personnel  or  services, 
but  in  any  event  it  increases  from  10 
percent  of  the  total  cost  in  the  first 
year  to  50  percent  by  the  fifth  year. 
The  amount  authorized  for  this  pro- 
gram is  $250  million  for  each  of  5 
years. 

The  third  step  m  the  proposal  is  to 
provide  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  obtain  and  install 
modem  equipment  to  train  profession- 
al, technical,  and  scientific  personnel 
needed  in  the  designated  industries.  A 
grant  may  not  cover  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  involved 
and  is  subject  to  certification  require- 
ments. The  total  authorized  for  this 
grant  program  is  $100  million  for  each 
of  5  years.  A  buy  American  provision 
covers  equipment  or  plant  financed 
under  any  part  of  this  bill. 

The  last  major  element  of  our  pro- 
posal consists  of  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
Several  of  these  changes  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  var- 
ious agencies  involved  in  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  activities.  The  declaration 
of  policy  is  updated  by  calling  on  the 
executive  branch  to  continuously 
assess  the  capability  of  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base  to  satisfy  near  term  as 
well  as  increased  mobilization  produc- 
tion requirements  in  light  of  present- 
day  nations^  defense  and  national  se- 
curity needs. 

We  shortened  the  period  for  con- 
gressional review  of  loan  guarantees 
and  direct  loans  from  60  days  to  30 
days  of  continuous  session  and  also 
provide  for  expedited  approval 
through  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
both  Houses.  The  tlireshold  for  loan 
guarantee  review  is  increased  from  $38 
million  to  a  more  realistic  $50  million 

as  well. 

A  major  amendment  Is  the  extension 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  for  5 
years.  Previously  it  has  never  been  ex- 
tended beyond  2  years  at  any  time  and 
most  often  for  shorter  periods.  This 
has  caused  a  costly  degree  of  uncer- 
•  tainty  and  instability  in  the  defense 
community  which  we  hope  to  reverse 
by  providing  this  longer  period. 

This  bill  is  our  attempt  to  give  to  the 
President  the  tools  he  needs  to  reverse 
the  critical  condition  of  our  defense 
industrial  base  without  creating  un- 
needed  and  unwanted  bureaucracy  and 
goverrmiental  intrusion  in  the  private 
economy.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  our 
hearings.  My  personal  conversations 
with  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity have  sent  me  a  ringing  message. 
Either  we  act  now  to  restore  economic 
vitality  to  those  industries  necessary 
to  our  national  security  or  we  should 
recognize  the  inevitability  and  the  fu- 
tility of  spending  hundreds  of  billions 


of  dollars  to  maintain  a  defense  estab- 
lishment that  will  t>e  totally  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  cannot 
be  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  you 
cannot  have  a  defense  establishment, 
you  cannot  protect  yourself  and  you 
cannot  fight  a  limited  war  unless  you 
have  a  defense  industrial  base.  The  de- 
fense industrial  base  of  this  Nation  is 
intrinsically  tied  to  the  civilian  indus- 
trual  base.  We  do  not  have  a  single 
basic  industry  that  Is  not  In  serious 
trouble.  And  with  that  in  mind  I 
would  suggest  that  we  will  have  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  turning  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  saying  that  by  voting 
for  a  defense  budget  we  vote  for  secu- 
rity, because  without  a  defense  indus- 
trial base,  there  is  no  security  in  this 
country. 

To  strengthen  our  defenses  by 
strenghtening  our  industrial  capabil- 
ity: That  is  why  I  am  proud  to  intro- 
duce the  Defense  Industrial  Base  Revl- 
talization Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  section-by-section  summary. 
Sectiow-by-Sbctioii  Sukmary 


Sec.  1  states  the  title  of  the  bill  to  be  the 
"Defense  Industrial  Base  Revltalization 
Act." 

Sec.  2  amends  Title  III  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 303A. 

Subsection  (a)  specifies  the  purpose  of 
new  section  303A  to  be  the  strengthening  of 
domestic  capability  and  capacity  of  the  na- 
tion's defense  industrial  base. 

Subsection  <b)  directs  the  President  to  act 
immediately  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  modernization  of  United  SUtes  in- 
dustries which  are  necessary,  or  may  be  nec- 
essary in  the  event  of  emergency  or  war,  to 
the  manufacture  or  supply  of  national  de- 
fense materials.  Such  assistance  may  be  In 
the  form  of  loan  guarantees,  direct  loans, 
purchase  agreements  or  price  guarantees. 
The  subsection  limits  such  assistance  to 
small  and  medium-sized  businesses  as  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Larger  entitles  may  receive  assistance  only 
if  the  President  formally  notifies  Congress 
that  the  national  interest  requires  such  an 
exception  to  the  limitation. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  specify  Immediately  which  in- 
dustries should  be  given  priority  for  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  to  update  the  list  of  pri- 
ority Industries  every  six  months.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  required.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  specify  the  type  and  extent  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  each  priority  indus- 
try, and  to  Indicate  which  businesses  within 
the  priority  Industries  should  be  given  pref- 
erence because  their  modernization  propos- 
als offer  the  greatest  prospects  for  produc- 
tivity and  quality  Improvement,  and  for  a 
reduction  In  import  reliance  for  materials. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  President  to 
provide  financial  assistance  In  the  form  of 
loan  guarantees,  loans,  purchase  agree- 
ments or  price  guarantees,  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  domestic  capability  and  capacity 
to  produce  or  process  strategic  minerals, 
metals,  and  materials. 

In  addition  to  existing  production  and 
processing  techniques,  this  expansion  is  to 


include  methods  and  techniques  for  conser- 
vation and  recycling  of.  and  substitution  for. 
strategic  minerals,  metals  and  materials,  as 
well  as  processes  which  will  lead  to  a  lessen- 
ing or  elimination  of  the  need  for  tradition- 
al forms  of  strategic  minerals,  metals  and 
materials. 

This  subsection  requires  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense.  Commerce,  and  Interior, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  be  consulted  in  carry- 
ing out  the  strategic  minerals,  metals  and 
materials  expansion  program. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  defense  industrial  base  pri- 
ority industries  program  of  subsection  (b) 
and  the  strategic  and  critical  minerals, 
metals  and  materials  program  of  subsection 
(d)  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  proposals 
submitted  in  response  to  public  solicitations. 
The  first  such  solicitation  must  be  Issued 
within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of  new  sec- 
tion 303A. 

Subsection  (f)  establishes  the  price  guar- 
antee financial  assistance  mechanism  avail- 
able under  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  In  connec- 
tion with  purchase  agreements.  It  requires 
that  purchase  agreements  must  Include  the 
Government's  right  to  refuse  delivery  of  the 
materials  ordered,  and  If  the  market  price 
of  the  materials,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Is  lower  than  the  con- 
tract price,  the  Government  must  pay  the 
price  difference. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000,000,000  per  year  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  1985,  1986  and  1987. 
with  appropriated  funds  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  carrying  out  the  priority 
Industries  and  strategic  minerals,  metals, 
and  materials  expansion  programs  of  sec- 
tion 303A.  This  subsection  authorizes  con- 
tingent liability  financial  Incentives  (loans, 
loan  guarantees  and  price  guarantees)  to  be 
leveraged  through  use  of  Treasury  borrow- 
ing authority,  and  based  on  estimated  ulti- 
mate net  costs  of  contracts  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  estimated  ultimate  net  costs  may 
not  exceed  amounts  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. Ultimate  net  costs  are  to  be  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  experience  of  actual  costs  of 
these  forms  of  financial  incentives  which 
have  been  utilized  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  If  the  total  estimated  ultimate 
net  costs  do  exceed  appropriations,  the  nec- 
essary additional  sums  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  from  unobligated  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
from  Congressionally  approved  rescissions 
of  Department  of  Defense  appropriations. 

Subsection  (h)  directs  the  President  to  es- 
tablish and  implement  a  five-year  national 
program  to  train  workers  in  skills  which  are 
necessary  in  the  priority  industries  identi- 
fied in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  In  the 
strategic  and  critical  minerals,  metals,  and 
materials  expansion  program  of  subsection 
(d),  and  for  which  skills  there  Is.  or  Is  antici- 
pated to  be,  a  shortage. 

Financial  assistance  for  the  program  is  in 
the  form  of  annual  grants,  provided  on  a 
shared  cost  basis  to  State  boards  of  voca- 
tional education.  A  grant  may  be  extended 
to  a  State  board  only  after  the  State  in- 
volved has  submitted  a  five-year  plan,  certi- 
fied by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  for  carrying  out  a 
skills  training  program.  In  addition,  in  each 
year  of  the  plan  the  State  is  required  to  pro- 
vide a  share  of  the  cost  for  that  year,  on  the 
following  schedule:  In  the  first  year.  10  per- 
cent of  that  years  cost,  with  90  percent  pro- 
vided by  the  Government;  in  the  second 
year,  20  percent  from  the  State,  80  percent 
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from  the  Oovemment;  In  the  third  year.  30 
percent  from  the  State.  70  percent  from  the 
Ooverrunent;  In  the  fourth  year.  40  percent 
from  the  State.  60  percent  from  the  Oovem- 
ment; and  In  the  fifth  year.  50  percent  each 
from  the  State  and  the  Oovemment.  The 
State's  share  may  come  from  public  or  pri- 
vate sources,  and  may  include  "in  kind"  con- 
tributions of  equipment,  facilities,  personnel 
or  services. 

Other  requlremenU  of  a  State's  skills 
training  plan  are  that  it  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  workers  and  management 
of  involved  industries  and  with  the  State's 
educational  institutions,  that  it  include  in 
addition  to  skills  training,  upgrading  skills 
of  already  trained  workers,  and  retraining  In 
the  neceaaary  skills  of  workers  in  industries 
which  are  depressed.  A  plan  must  also  in- 
clude programs  of  training  in  workplaces. 

The  subsection  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  on  a  State  plan,  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense. 
Labor  and  Education,  within  90  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  plan. 

The  subsection  permits  the  Federal  grant 
aaslatance  to  be  used  for  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  equipment  for  training  pur- 
poses, but  requires  that  such  equipment  be 
purchased  through  competitive  bids.  Au- 
thority to  Install  Oovemment-owned  equip- 
ment in  private  "industrial  facilities"  con- 
tained in  section  303(e)  of  the  E>efense  Pro- 
duction Act  is  extended  to  vocational 
schools  and  other  worker  training  locations 
which  are  part  of  this  program. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  subsection  (h)  skills  training 
program  are  $350,000,000  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1987.  and  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Subsection  (i)  direcU  the  President  to 
begin  immediately  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  program  of  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  obtaining  and  install- 
ing modem  equipment  for  training  profes- 
sional, scientific,  and  technical  personnel 
needed  in  the  priority  industries  identified 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  and  in  the 
strategic  and  critical  minerals,  metals  and 
materials  expansion  program  of  subsection 
(d).  A  grant  under  this  subsection  may  cover 
not  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  obtaining 
and  Installing  the  equipment  involved,  and 
is  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  an  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  institution  of  higher 
educaUon  which  certifies  the  coat  of  the 
purehtM  and  installation  of  the  equipment 
Such  equipment  must  be  purchased  by  com 
petltive  bid.  Section  303(e)  Defense  Produc 
tion  Act  authority  to  Install  Oovemment 
owned  equipment  in  private  facilities  is  ex- 
tended to  Include  colleges,  universities  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  subsection  (1)  program  are  tlOO.000.000 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1983  through  1987, 
and  are  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Subsection  (J)  requires  that  equipment  or 
plant  financed  through  any  of  the  programs 
of  Section  303A  must  be  of  United  SUtes 
origin.  The  only  exception  to  this  require- 
ment is  when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines.  In  writing,  that  the  U.S.  origin- 
plant  or  equipment  Is  unavailable  and  not 
practicable  to  obtain. 

Subsection  (k)  requires  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes  to  monitor 
and  audit  the  programs  of  Section  303A, 
and  to  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress 
each  year  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  of 
Congress. 

Subsection  (1)  contains  definitions  of 
terms   used   in   Section   303A.   The   terms 


"State"  and  "United  States"  each  Include, 
in  addition  to  each  of  the  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  '  Mariana  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  2  amends  various  sections  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  amends  the  language  of  the 
Declaration  of  Policy  to  bring  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  in  keeping  with  present-day  na- 
tional defense  and  national  security  needs. 
In  particular,  the  amendment  calls  upon  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  departments  to  assess 
continuously  the  capability  of  the  defense 
Industrial  base  to  satisfy  both  near-term 
and  increased  mobilization  production  re- 
quirements. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  loan  guarantee 
authorizing  section  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  (section  301)  by  increasing  the 
threshold  amount  beyond  which  individual 
loan  guarantee  amounts  must  be  submitted 
to  Congress  from  $38,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 
The  subsection  also  amends  the  Congres- 
sional review  procedure  for  loan  guarantees 
beyond  the  threshold  amount  by  shortening 
the  review  period  from  60  to  30  days  of  con- 
tinuous session,  and  provides  for  an  expedit- 
ed approval  for  such  loan  guarantees 
through  a  concurrent  resoluton  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  the  direct  loan  sec- 
tion of  the  Defense  Production  Act  (section 
302)  by  reducing  the  Congressional  review 
period  for  loans  over  the  threshold  amount 
from  60  day«  to  30  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion, and  provides  for  an  expedited  approval 
for  such  loans  through  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Subsection  (d)  would  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  authorities  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  from  September  30.  1982  to 
September  30. 1987. 

Subsection  (e)  would  repeal  section  720  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  the  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages,  the 
authority  for  which  was  terminated  in 
1977.*  j 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
LAND  CLAIMS 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lee)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  Join  yesterday  together  with  Sena- 
tors Thuiuiowd  and  D'Amato,  and 
Congressmen  Holland  and  Wortlby 
In  the  introduction  of  H.R.  6494,  legis- 
lation addressing  a  problem  of  over- 
whelming proportions  in  our  States, 
and  one  which  shows  every  promise  of 
spreading  to  additional  areas  of  our 
Eastern  United  States:  Native  Ameri- 
can Indian  land  claims. 

Passage  of  this  bill  could  lift  an 
enormous  burden  from  the  shoulders 
of  property  owners  in  New  York  and 
South  Carolina,  those  States  first  ad- 
dressed. The  following  is  an  analysis  of 
the  first  three  sections  of  the  bill. 


Section-By-Sktiow  Explanation  or  H.R. 
5494 

SECTION  1 .  SHORT  TlTiX 

This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Ancient  Indian  Land  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1982."' 

SECTION  a.  CONGRESSIONAL  PINOINCS  AND 
DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

This  section  sets  forth  certain  findings 
that  describe  the  background  and  nature  of 
the  claims  that  have  been  asserted  In  sever- 
al States  In  the  eastern  United  States  chal- 
lenging the  validity  of  land  transfers  made 
generations  ago  by  certain  Indian  tribes,  the 
Immense  difficu'ties  Involved  In  attempting 
to  resolve  these  claims  through  litigation 
against  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
private  landowners,  and  the  reasons  why 
such  claims  must  be  resolved  by  federal  leg- 
islation that  would  remove  any  possible 
question  about  the  validity  of  these  trans- 
fers and  provide  affected  Indian  tribes  with 
a  means  of  obtaining  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  from  the  United  SUtes. 

Subsection  2(o)(f )  describes  the  nature  of 
the  problem  addressed  by  the  bill:  the  exist- 
ence of  claims  raised  by  a  number  of  Indian 
tribes  in  the  eastern  United  SUtes  (includ- 
ing groups  claiming  to  represent  the 
Oneida,  Cayuga.  St.  Regis  Mohawk,  and 
Shlnnecock  Tribes  in  New  York,  the  Cataw- 
ba Tribe  in  South  Carolina)  seeking  recov- 
ery of  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  billions 
of  dollars  in  trespass  damages  on  the 
ground  that  the  original  transfers  of  the 
land  by  Indian  tribes  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  were  Invalid  because 
the  federal  government  never  explicitly  rati- 
fied or  approved  those  transfers.  While  the 
basic  claim  raised  by  these  Indian  groups  is 
that  these  tranefers  were  invalid  because 
the  United  SUtes  failed  to  approve  these 
transfers  in  accordance  with  the  Nonlnter- 
course  Act  provision  of  the  Indian  Trade 
and  Intercourse  Act  (first  enacted  in  1790 
and  now  codified  at  25  U.S.C.  5177).  the 
transfers  have  also  been  challenged  under 
various  other  legal  theories,  including  theo- 
ries Involving  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  (with 
regard  to  transfers  that  took  place  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion but  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Indian  Trade  and  Inter- 
course Act).  Regardless  of  the  theory  under 
which  the  transfers  are  challenged,  the  es- 
sential element  of  these  claims  remains  the 
allegation  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
SUtes  explicitly  to  approve  the  transfers 
renders  the  transfers  Invalid. 

Several  important  factors  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  problems 
posed  by  the  eastem  Indian  land  claims. 
First,  until  the  last  decade  or  so,  there  have 
been  very  few  court  decisions  clarifying  the 
scope,  meaning,  and  applicability  of  the 
Nonlntercourse  Act.  In  decisions  such  as 
OneULa  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  State  v 
County  of  OneiOa,  414  U.S.  661  (1974)  (iii 
which  the  Supreme  Court  indicated  that 
federal  consent  was  required  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  Indian  title  in  all  sUtes,  in- 
cluding the  original  13  sUtes)  and  Joint 
Tribal  CouncU  of  the  Paasavuujuoddy  Tube 
V.  Morton,  528  F.2d  370  (1st  Ctr.  1975)  (in 
which  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  First  Circuit  held  that  the  Nonlnter- 
course Act  Imposed  certain  fiduciary  duties 
on  the  federal  government  with  regard  to 
Indian  tribes  that  had  never  been  federally 
recognized),  the  courts  have  begun  to  con- 
strue the  Nonlntercourse  Act  provision  of 
the  Indian  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of 
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1790.  "While  these  Judicial  decisions  may 
provide  guidance  for  future  transactions  In- 
volving Indian  lands  In  the  eastem  United 
States,  the  unfairness  of  utilizing  such  deci- 
sions to  Judge  the  validity  of  transactions 
that  took  place  almost  two  centuries  before 
the  decisions  were  rendered  is  obvious. 

Second,  these  claims  are  being  raised  In 
lawsuits  filed  almost  two  centuries  after  the 
transfers  In  question  took  place  and  are 
being  asserted  for  the  recovery  of  billions  of 
dollars  In  property  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
damage  JudgmenU  against  totally  Innocent 
present-day  landowners  and  communities. 

Third,  the  gravamen  of  these  claims  does 
not  depend  on  any  alleged  unfairness  In  the 
compensation  received  by  the  Indian  tribes 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  Rather,  the 
claims  are  grounded  on  the  theory  that  no 
federal  legislation  ever  specifically  ratified 
or  approved  the  transfers  In  question  and 
that  In  the  absence  of  such  federal  approval 
the  transfers  were  Invalid.  Thus,  even  If  a 
tribe  received  full  and  fair  value  for  Its 
land— of  even  five  times  the  fair  value  of  the 
land— under  the  theories  being  asserted  In 
these  cases  the  transfers  would  stlU  be  In- 
valid If  no  specific  federal  action  was  taken 
to  approve  them. 

Subsection  2(a)(2)  describes  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  why  the  problems  arising 
from  these  ancient  Indian  land  transfers 
have  not  been  resolved  in  the  past.  Until 
quite  recently.  It  has  consistently  been  the 
view  of  those  federal  officials  responsible 
for  Indian  matters  that  the  United  SUtes 
had  no  fiduciary  responslblltles  to  those 
tribes  In  the  eastem  United  SUtes  that  had 
never  obtained  federal  recognition  of  their 
tribal  sUtus.  Responsibility  for  these  tribes 
had  traditionally  been  left  to  the  sUtes. 
The  views  of  United  SUtes  officials  In  this 
regard  are  represented  In  the  following 
letter  (typical  of  many  others)  sent  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  Narragansett  Tribe  for  federal 
assistance: 

"The  Narragansett  Indians  are  and  have 
been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  different 
sUtes  of  New  Kngland.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  never  had  any  Jurisdiction  over 
these  Indians  and  Congress  has  never  pro- 
vided any  authority  ior  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  exer- 
cise the  Jurisdiction  which  Is  necessary  to 
manage  their  affairs. 

""There  is,  therefore,  no  possible  way  in 
which  this  office  can  furnish  you  with  any 
assistance  and  all  communications  in  regard 
to  your  affairs  should  be  taken  up  with  the 
proper  sUte  officials."  (Letter  of  R.  B. 
Meritt,  Anlstant  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  John  Noka, 
May  5.  1927,  BLA  Central  Files  1907-1939. 
Record  Oroup  No.  75,  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

Even  with  regard  to  those  eastem  Indian 
tribes  that  had  received  federal  recognition 
and  where  the  United  SUtes  was  aware  that 
such  tribes  had  transferred  land  to  non-In- 
dians in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, neither  Congress  nor.  until  recently, 
the  Executive  Branch  took  any  action  that 
would  demonstrate  that  the  United  SUtes 
government  believed  that  the  transfers  were 
Invalid.  Indeed,  as  discussed  t>elow,  all  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  federal  government 
were  consistent  with  the  view  that  the  origi- 
nal transfers  by  these  Indian  tribes  were 
valid. 

Subsection  2(a)(3)  describes  how  the 
United  States,  through  ite  failure  to  take 
any  action  since  the  original  transfers  by 
the  Indian  tribes  (some  of  which  took  place 


almost  two  centuries  ago)  that  would  clarify 
the  righU  of  these  Indian  tribes  and 
through  its  countless  actions  In  dealing  with 
the  land  during  this  period  as  If  It  were  val- 
idly owned  by  the  non-Indian  landowners, 
has  provided  de  facto  approval  of  the  validi- 
ty of  the  transfers.  This  course  of  conduct 
by  the  United  SUtes  has  resulted  In  the  Jus- 
tifiable reliance  by  generations  of  landown- 
ers, and  by  the  affected  communities  and 
sUtes,  In  the  Integrity  of  present  day  land 
titles,  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  United 
SUtes  had  fulfilled  whatever  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility It  may  have  had  to  these  tribes 
with  regard  to  their  land  transfers. 

The  actions  of  the  United  SUtes  consti- 
tute far  more  than  mere  passive  acques- 
cense  in  the  validity  of  the  transfers.  Over 
the  years  the  United  SUtes  has  acquired 
land  in  the  claims  areas  for  a  multitude  of 
federal  purposes  (e.g..  post  offices,  court 
houses  and  military  facilities)  and  has  treat- 
ed the  non-Indian  landowners  as  the  right- 
ful owners  of  the  property.  It  has  granted 
federal  funds  to  sUte  and  local  agencies  for 
various  projects  that  Involve  the  utilization 
of  this  land.  It  has  provided  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  financial  assistance,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Department  of  Hou5lng  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Faimers  Hoc^e  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business  Admln- 
istratlon,  to  non-Indian  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  use,  develop  and  improve  the 
lands  claimed.  Despite  the  federal  govern- 
ment's extensive  Involvement  In  the  land  In 
the  claims  areas,  it  has  never  suggested  that 
the  non/ Indian  landowners  did  not  have 
rightful  title  to  the  land  because  of  the  pur- 
ported rights  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  are 
currently  laying  claim  to  the  land. 

The  subsection  also  emphasizes  that  gen- 
erations of  landowners,  and  local  and  sUte 
governments.  In  Justifiable  reliance  on  the 
validity  of  the  original  transfers  and  the 
claims  of  title  emanating  therefrom,  have 
made  billions  of  dollars  In  Investments  In 
and  Improvements  upon  the  lands  that  are 
now  being  claimed  by  Indian  tribes.  In  con- 
sidering the  need  for  a  federal  legislative 
resolution  of  these  claims.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  challenges  to  the  titles  of  present 
landowners  based  on  ancient  defects  of  title 
could  never  be  maintained  If  the  claimants 
were  non-Indians,  since  such  claims  would 
be  cut  off  by  sUtutes  of  llmiUtlon  and  doc- 
trines of  adverse  possession,  laches  and 
other  legal  and  equlUble  principles  of 
repose.  With  respect  to  Nonlntercourse  Act 
claims,  however,  the  courts  have  thus  far 
held  that  such  defenses  are  not  available, 
either  on  the  theory  that  Indian  tribes  are 
entitled  to  the  Immunity  from  such  de- 
fenses that  the  United  SUtes  enjoys  with 
regard  to  claims  Involving  land  owned  by 
the  United  SUtes  or  on  the  theory  that  de- 
fenses based  on  sUte  law  are  not  available 
to  defeat  claims  based  on  federal  law.  (See, 
e.g.,  Schaohticoke  Tribe  of  Indians  v.  Kent 
School  Corporation,  423  P.  Supp.  780  (D 
Conn.  1976)).  Thus,  current  landowners  are 
under  a  severe  handicap  in  defending 
against  these  land  claims— a  handicap  that 
does  not  exist  In  any  other  type  of  litigation 
Involving  challenges  to  titles  of  land.  This  Is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why  it  is  inappro- 
priate and  inequlUble  to  attempt  to  resolve 
these  Indian  land  claims  through  lawsuits 
against  current  landowners. 

Subsection  2(a)(4)  makes  reference  to  the 
catastrophic,  economic,  social,  political  and 
public  policy  problems  that  would  result 
from  a  Judicial  determination  that  these  an- 
cient Indian  land  transfers  were  invalid  and 
that  current  landowners  do  not  have  good 


title  to  millions  of  acres  of  land  In  the  east- 
em United  SUtes  and  are  liable  for  trespass 
damages  of  astronomic  proportions.  Restor- 
ing the  claimants  to  possession  of  the  lands 
claimed  would  have  a  calamitous  effect  on 
thousands  of  homeowners,  businesses  and 
municipal  facilities;  public  services  and  sUte 
and  local  taxation  programs  would  be  cast 
Into  disarray,  with  adverse  consequences 
that  would  extend  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  sUtes  Involved.  The  financial  conse- 
quences would  be  disastrous  and  wide- 
spread, and  security  for  personel,  business 
and  governmental  obligations  would  be  fa- 
tally Impaired  or  destroyed.  "The  practical 
and  political  problems  Inherrent  In  attempt- 
ing to  restore  these  Indian  tribes  to  posses- 
sion of  the  claimed  lands  would  be  of  an  un- 
precedented dimension.  Involving  Judicial 
supervision  of  the  creation  of  massive  new 
areas  of  Indian  sovereignty  In  the  eastem 
sUtes  affected. 

5ui>*ecfton  2(a)(S)  expresses  Congress' 
agreement  with  the  sUtements  of  Judges 
and  Executive  Branch  officials  who,  after 
examining  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
these  claims,  have  expressed  the  view  that 
these  ancient  claims  should  be  resolved  by 
Congress  rather  than  through  litigation 
against  current  landowners.  The  following 
are  typical  of  the  views  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  various  courts  and  governmental 
officials  on  these  issues: 

"United  SUtes  District  Judge  Port,  In  dis- 
cussing the  lawsuit  filed  by  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation: 

"The  greater  part  of  the  dlsruptluon  and 
Individual  hardships  caused  by  litigation 
such  as  this  could  be  avoided  by  seeking  so- 
lutions through  other  available  vehicles. 
•  *  *  [lit  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
dispose  of  the  matter  under  the  constitu- 
tional delegation  of  power. 

"The  aptness  of  what  was  recently  said  by 
Chief  Judge  Kaufman  Is  striking.  "As  In  so 
many  cases  In  which  a  political  solution  is 
preferable,  the  parties  find  themselves  in  a 
court  of  law.'"  (Oneida  Indian  Nation  of 
NevD  York  v.  County  of  Oneida,  434  F.  Supp. 
529.  531-32  (N.D.N.Y.  1977).) 

"United  SUtes  District  Judge  McCum.  In 
discussing  another  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
Oneida  Indian  Nation: 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  these  cases 
present  claims  which  should  long  ago  have 
been  resolved  in  a  legislative  forum  rather 
than  In  a  court  of  law."  (Oneida  Indian 
Nation  v.  New  Yortc,  520  F.  Supp.  1278.  1296 
(NX).N.Y.  1981).) 

United  SUtes  District  Judge  Thels.  In  dis- 
cussing the  claims  of  the  heirs  of  certain 
Kansas  Indians  seeking  recovery  of  land 
transferred  In  the  nineteenth  century: 

"Nothing  In  this  opinion  should  be  read  to 
Indicate  that  the  court  Is  unsympathetic 
toward  the  plaintiffs  and  their  position.  The 
Court  believes  that  a  great  Injustice  was 
probably  done  to  some  of  the  Kansas  half- 
breeds  in  allowing  forcible  entries  and  in- 
equitable or  fraudulent  conveyances  to 
stand,  an  injustice  all  too  typical  of  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  those  American  nations 
upon  whom  the  white  man  chose  to  Impose 
a  conqueror's  terms.  Justice  would  not  be 
served,  however,  by  wresting  those  lands 
away,  more  than  a  century  later,  from 
equally  Innocent  landowners.  To  exact  retri- 
bution on  the  current  landowners  for  the 
sins  of  their  great-grandfathers  would 
merely  add  to  Injustice,  not  right  It." 
(Dennison  v.  Topeka  Chambers  Industrial 
Development  Corporation,  Civil  Action  No. 
79-1668  (D.  Kan.  November  2.  1981).  at  27.) 
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Retired  Georgia  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  B.  Ounter.  Special  Adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  the  Maine  Indian  claims,  in 
reconunending  a  legislative  resolution  to  the 
Indian  land  claims  in  Maine: 

"The  pending  court  actions  based  on  these 
tribal  claims  have  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
causing  economic  stagnation  within  the 
claims  area.  They  create  a  cloud  on  the  va- 
lidity of  real  property  titles;  and  the  result 
is  a  slow-down  or  cessation  of  economic  ac- 
tivity because  property  cannot  be  sold, 
mortgages  cannot  be  acquired,  title  Insur- 
ance becomes  unavailable,  and  bond  issues 
are  placed  in  jeopardy.  ...  I  have  concluded 
that  this  problem  cannot  await  Judicial  de- 
termination, and  it  is  proper  and  necessary 
for  you  to  recommend  some  action  to  the 
Congress  that  will  eliminate  the  adverse 
economic  consequences  that  have  developed 
to  date  and  that  will  increase  with  intensity 
in  the  near  future. 

"I  have  concluded  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  primarily  responsible  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  problem.  Prior  to  1975  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  acknowledge  any 
responsibility  for  these  two  tribes.  Interior 
and  Justice  took  the  position  that  these  two 
tribes  were  not  entitled  to  federal  recogni- 
tion but  were  "State  Indians."  In  1975  two 
federal  court  decisions,  one  at  the  trial  level 
and  another  at  the  appellate  level,  declared 
that  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1789  and  a 
Congressional  enactment  of  1790  created  a 
trust  relationship  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  these  two  tribes. . . . 

"The  problem  is  complex  and  does  not 
lend  itself  to  a  simple  solution  because  It  is 
old  and  large.  The  factual  situation  giving 
birth  to  the  problem  goes  back  to  colonial 
times  and  the  early  years  of  our  life  as  a 
nation  under  the  Constitution.  Adding  to 
the  complexity  is  the  fact  that  the  problem 
Is  social,  economic,  political  and  legal." 

(Recommendations  to  President  Carter 
from  William  B.  Gunter  re:  Passamaquoddy 
and  Penobscot  Tribal  Claims-Maine.  July 
15, 1977.) 

Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  BeU.  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
reasons  why  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
decided  not  to  bring  Indian  land  claim  suits 
against  landowners  in  several  eastern  states: 
"After  careful  thought.  I  have  decided 
that  I  will  not  bring  suit  against  the  land- 
owners in  the  New  York.  South  Carolina,  or 
Louisiana  claim  areas.  I  have  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  legal  and  factual  Issues 
in  these  suits  and  question  whether  they 
can  be  won.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
landowners  are  completely  innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing  weighs  heavily  against  suing 
them.  Finally,  the  Administration's  policy 
decision  to  relieve  small  landowners  in 
Maine  from  suit  through  a  legislative  settle- 
ment recommends  the  same  relief  to  others 
similarly  situated. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  the  tribes  involved 
do  not  have  some  equitable  complaint,  using 
that  term  in  the  broadest  sense.  Other 
tribes  have  been  compensated  over  the 
years  for  the  ancient  takings  which  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  western  movement 
and  settlement  of  the  nation.  However,  it  is 
completely  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
remedy  the  tribal  claims  by  the  process  of 
ratifying  the  ancient  tribal  agreements  with 
the  sUtes.  Such  ratification  could  be  accom- 
panied by  payments  to  the  tribes  in  appro- 
priate amounts.  In  the  alternative,  the 
tribes  could  be  given  a  cause  of  action 
against  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Court  of 
Claims."  (Letter  dated  June  30,  1978,  from 
Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell  to  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior  Cecil  D.  Andrus,  reprint- 
ed at  pp.  34-36  of  the  Hearings  on  Statute 
of  Limitations  Extension  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  96th 
Cong..  1st  3ess.  (1979).) 

In  considfring  the  reasons  why  a  fair  and 
equitable  solution  to  these  claims  cannot  be 
derived  through  the  litigation  process,  the 
views  expressed  by  District  Judge  Urbom  is 
his  opinion  in  the  Consolidated  Wounded 
Knee  Cases  (although  not  a  case  involving 
land  claims)  are  strikingly  appropriate: 

"How  much  of  the  sins  of  our  forefathers 
must  we  rightly  bear?  What  precisely  do  we 
do  now?  Shall  we  pretend  that  history  never 
was?  Can  we  restore  the  disemboweled  or 
push  the  waters  of  the  river  upstream  to 
where  they  used  to  be? 

"Who  is  to  decide?  White  Americans?  The 
Native  Americans?  All.  together?  A  federal 
Judge? 

"Who  speaks  for  the  Sioux?  Those  tradi- 
tional people  who  testified  here?  Those 
Sioux  of  a  different  mind  who  did  not  testi- 
fy? The  officials  elected  by  the  Sioux  on  the 
eight  reservations? 

"Feeling  what  was  wrong  does  not  de- 
scribe what  is  right.  Anguish  about  yester- 
day does  not  alone  make  wise  answers  for 
tomorrow.  Somehow,  all  the  achings  of  the 
soul  must  coalesce  and  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  mind  develop  a  single  national  policy  for 
governmental  action. 

"I  feel  no  shirking  of  duty  in  saying  that 
formulation  of  such  a  national  policy  should 
not  be  make  by  a  federal  judge  or  the  hand- 
ful who  may  review  his  decision  on  appeal." 
(.United  States  v.  Consolidated  Wounded 
Knee  Cases.  389  F.  Supp.  235.  238-239  (D 
South  Dakota.  1975).) 

Subsection  2(a)(6)  states  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Nonlntercourse  Act— which  was  to 
ensure  fairness  In  the  transactions  by  which 
Indian  lands  were  transferred— can  now  be 
secured  by  providing  monetary  compensa- 
tion to  thoae  tribes  that  may  have  trans- 
ferred their  lands  to  non-Indians  without 
federal  approval  and  at  less  than  fair  con- 
sideration. The  purpose  of  the  Nonlnter- 
course Act  has  been  articulated  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  Seneca  Nation  of  Indi- 
ans v.  United  States,  173  CT.Cl.  917  925 
(1965)  as  follows: 

"In  the  light  of  its  language,  contempora- 
neous construction,  and  history,  we  hold 
that  the  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  created 
a  special  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  those  Indians  covered  by 
the  legislation,  with  respect  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  lands,  and  that  the  United 
States  assumed  a  special  responslbUity  to 
protect  and  guard  against  unfair  treatment 
in  such  transactions." 

Subsection  2(a)(7)  states  that  to  the 
extent  the  conduct  of  the  United  SUtes 
over  the  decades  and  centuries  since  the 
original  Indian  tribal  transfers  has  not  con- 
stituted whatever  federal  approval  is  neces- 
sary to  validate  them.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  this  Act  to  settle  once  and  for 
all  whether  such  approval  and  validation 
has  been  given.  The  subsection  also  sUtes 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide 
affected  Indian  tribes  with  a  monetary 
remedy  against  the  United  States,  as  provid- 
ed in  the  Act.  which  is  to  be  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive remedy  for  the  satisfaction  of  any 
claim  such  a  tribe  may  have  against  the 
United  SUtei.  any  state  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  any  other  person  or  entity  by 
virtue  of  the  transfers  in  question. 

Subsection  i(b)  set*  forth  the  three  major 
purposes  of  the  Act  and  sUtes  that  in 
achieving  these  purposes  Congress  Intends 
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to  exercise  the  full  extent  of  its  authority 
under  the  Constitution.  The  major  purposes 
of  the  Act  are: 

(1)  to  remove  the  clouds  on  titles  in  land 
located  in  New  York  and  South  Carolina  as 
a  result  of  claims  by  Indian  tribes  that 
transfers  of  such  land  made  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1912,  were  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Articles  of  Confederation,  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Non- 
intercourse  Act,  or  any  other  legal  require- 
ment; 

(2)  to  approve,  validate,  and  ratify  such 
transfers  with  the  same  effect  as  if  such  ap- 
proval, validation,  and  ratification  had  been 
given  at  the  time  of  the  transfers;  and 

(3)  to  provide  Indian  tribes  whose  trans- 
fers have  been  approved  by  this  Act  with  a 
means  of  obtaining  fair  and  equiUble  com- 
pensation for  their  claims,  including  a  cause 
of  action  for  monetary  compensation 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

SECTION  3.  DETINITIONS 

Section  3  contains  definitions  of  certain 
key  terms  used  In  the  Act. 

Subsection  3(a)  defines  the  term  "Indian 
tribe"  to  include  any  Indian  nation,  tribe  of 
Indians,  or  any  other  body  of  Indians  of  the 
same  or  similar  race,  united  in  community 
under  one  leadership  or  government,  and  in- 
habiting a  particular  or  sometimes  ill-de- 
fined territory.  This  definition  is  intended 
to  embrace  all  possible  Indian  entities 
whose  land  transfers  may  have  been  subject 
to  federal  approval  under  the  Nonlnter- 
course Act  provision  of  the  Trade  and  Inter- 
course Act  of  1790.  the  Constitution,  or  any 
other  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States 

Subsection  3(b)  defines  the  term  "land  or 
natural  resources"  to  include  any  real  prop- 
erty or  natural  resources  or  any  interest  in 
real  property  or  natural  resources. 

Subsection  3(c)  defines  the  term  "laws  of 
the  United  SUtes"  In  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive manner  to  Include  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  all  possible  federal,  state 
or  colonial  statutes,  treaties,  proclamations 
executive  agreements,  orders,  regulations 
and  common  law  principles,  and  all  Judicial 
interpreUtlons  thereof.  The  purpose  of  this 
broad  definition  is  to  ensure  that  upon  en- 
actment of  the  Act  there  remains  no  legal 
theory  upon  which  any  claims  against  cur- 
rent landowners  could  be  asserted  as  a 
result  of  the  ancient  Indian  land  transfers 
that  are  validated  by  the  Act. 

Subsection  3(d/  defines  the  term  "Nonln- 
tercourse Act  provision  of  the  Trade  and 
Intercourse  Act  of  1790." 

Subsection  3(eJ  defines  the  term  "Secre- 
tary" to  mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  his  designate. 

Subsection  3(f)  defines  the  term  "trans- 
fer." It  Is  intended  to  have  a  comprehensive 
meaning  and  to  cover  all  conceivable  types 
of  transactions  and  events  by  which  title 
possession,  dominion  or  control  over  land  or 
natural  resources  may  have  passed  from 
Indian  tribes  to  non-IndIans.« 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION URGING  A  NEGOTIAT- 
ED SETTLEMENT  IN  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Solarz,  I  am 
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today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
declaring  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  encourage  uncon- 
ditional negotiations  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  a  ceasefire  and  a  political 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salva- 
dor. An  identical  resolution  is  being  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
DoDD  and  Tsongas. 

The  administration  persists  in  pre- 
senting us  with  the  Hobson's  choice 
between  continued  escalation  of  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador,  and  withdraw- 
ing and  letting  the  extreme  left  take- 
over. It  is  clear  to  me  from  the  com- 
ments I  hear  my  colleagues  making 
that  they  are  not  comfortable  with 
that  choice.  They  are  seeking  another 
alternative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  alter- 
native, which  the  administration 
steadfastly  refuses  to  acknowledge, 
and  that  is  to  work  for  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict.  Furthermore,  this 
is  the  only  alternative  with  any  hope 
of  producing  anything  like  a  centrist 
government  in  El  Salvador.  If  we  do 
not  pursue  that  alternative,  we  will 
face  the  prospect  of  either  seeing  the 
defeat  of  the  Salvadoran  Government 
or  sending  in  U.S.  troops.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  choice  any  of  us  want 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  will  complete  its  hearings  on  El 
Salvador  on  February  23  and  25.  After 
that,  we  will  take  up  this  and  other 
measures  pertaining  to  the  conflict  in 
El  Salvador  that  have  been  referred  to 
the  subcommittee. 

I  believe  the  measure  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  can  and  will  command 
broad  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  does  not  confront  the  Presi- 
dent. It  does  not  cut  off  aid  or  reduce 
the  President's  flexibility.  It  does  offer 
the  alternative  the  Members  are  seek- 
ing, and  it  urges  the  President  to 
adopt  that  alternative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain  by  talking.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  as  an  expression  of  what 
Congress  thinks  should  be  U.S.  policy 
for  ending  the  war  on  terms  that  are 
favorable  to  our  interests. 

I  Include  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
resolution,  and  a  joint  statement  of 
the  sponsors: 

H.J.  Rks.  405 
Joint  resolution  declaring  that  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  unconditional  negotia- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  cease- 
fire and  a  political  settlement  to  the  con- 
flict in  El  Salvador 

Whereas  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  has 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  that  country  a 
tragic  toll  in  lives  and  property; 

Whereas  the  conflict  appears  to  be  a  stale- 
mate with  no  end  in  sight; 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  the  conflict 
will  further  polarize  the  political  climate  in 
El  Salvador  and  place  in  Jeopardy  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Central  American 
region; 


Whereas  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  demonstrated  its  commitment  to  the 
holding  of  elections; 

Whereas  the  combined  political  and  mili- 
tary leadership  of  the  insurgent  opposition 
has  declared  its  willingness  to  engage  in  ne- 
gotiations without  preconditions  to  end  the 
conflict; 

Whereas  other  groups  and  nations  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Europe  have  announced 
their  willingness  to  facUiUte  such  negotia- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  present  opportunity  to 
pursue  such  negotiations  is  a  unique 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  conflict  and 
may  not  be  repeated:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  with  respect  to 
the  conflict  in  El  Salvador,  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  Government  to 
encourage  all  parties  to  the  conflict— 

(1)  to  begin  unconditional  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  a  cease-fire  ar- 
rangement under  international  supervision, 
and 

(2)  to  pursue  these  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  an  overall  political  set- 
tlement to  the  conflict,  one  element  of 
which  would  be  open  and  free  elections 
under  international  supervision. 

Statement  by  Senator  Chkistopher  J. 
DoDD,  Senator  Paul  E.  Tsongas.  Repre- 
sentative Michael  D.  Barnes,  and  Repre- 
sentative Stephen  J.  Solarz.  February 
10.  1982 

Today,  we  will  introduce  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion calling  upon  this  Administration  to 
pursue  a  negotiated  political  solution  to  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  continues  to 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  Etespite  the  substan- 
tial escalation  of  U.S.  involvement  during 
the  past  year,  the  war  is  at  best  at  a  stale- 
mate. The  political  and  military  situation  of 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is  not  get- 
ting better.  It  may  be  getting  worse.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  situation,  the  Administration 
offers  only  more  of  the  same— increased  es- 
calation and  increased  involvement. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  Administration 
does  not  have  a  policy  for  resolving  the  Sal- 
vadoran conflict  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  United  SUtes  intereste.  The  policy  of 
escalation  and  the  pursuit  of  military  victo- 
ry can  only  strengthen  the  extremes  at  the 
expense  of  the  center  and  continue  the 
process  of  radicalizatlon  and  polarization  of 
political  forces. 

The  Administration  has  presented  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  with  the 
false  alternatives  of  either  supporting  end- 
less escalation  of  the  conflict  or  acquiescing 
in  a  victory  by  the  extreme  left.  Neither  al- 
ternative serves  our  interesU.  However, 
there  is  a  third  course— the  only  one  that 
serves  to  protect  U.S.  interests— and  that  is 
the  path  of  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict. 

Sooner  or  later  there  will  have  to  be  a  po- 
litical solution  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador. 
The  time  to  seek  it  is  now,  while  both  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  are  prepared  to  sit 
down  at  the  negotiating  Uble,  and  before 
the  Salvadoran  polity,  economy,  and  society 
are  further  ripped  apart  by  violence. 

But  the  Salvadoran  military,  backed  by 
the  Reagan  Administration,  opposes  such  a 
settlement.  This  is  a  serious  mistake  that 
can  only  lead  to  the  further  deterioration  of 
our  position  not  only  in  El  Salvador  but  in 
the  larger  context  of  Central  America  as  a 
whole. 


We  believe  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  House  will  adopt  this  resolution  as  a 
statement  of  United  SUtes  policy.  And  we 
urge  the  President  to  accept  it  as  the  wisest 
course  for  the  United  SUtes.  There  is  still 
time  to  salvage  the  situation  in  El  Salvador. 
The  only  way  to  make  failure  ineviuble  is 
to  continue  on  the  present  course.* 


THE  REALITY  OF  REAGANOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
DER)  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan,  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Ek:o- 
nomlc  Advisers,  and  David  Stockman, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  testified  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  In  support 
of  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget. 

They  Insisted  that  Reaganomlcs  will 
work.  They  again  told  us  that  the 
President's  tax  cut  will  induce  savings 
which  will  be  used  for  capital  Invest- 
ment Lo  revive  the  economy. 

The  Reaganomlcs  policy  is  In  place. 
We  must  hope  that  this  policy— which 
Senator  Howard  Baker  once  charac- 
terized as  a  "riverboat  gamble"— will 
work. 

While  some  Republicans  persist  In 
saying  that  no  Democratic  alternative 
to  the  present  administration  econom- 
ic policy  was  offered— the  facts  prove 
that  a  Democratic  alternative  was  of- 
fered for  fiscal  year  1982. 

That  Democratic  alternative  was 
first  embodied  In  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  115,  as  reported  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  on  April  16. 
1981,  and  the  accompanying  House 
Report  97-23,  the  alternative— when  It 
was  offered  last  April  before 
Reaganomlcs  pushed  the  Nation's 
economy  Into  recession— projected  a 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  deficit  of  $25.6 
billion- nearly  four  times  less  than 
the  deficit  that  the  President  now  tells 
us  his  policy  will  produce  this  year. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion are  all  saying  the  right  words. 

They  are  talking  about  efforts  by 
the  administration  to  stimulate  the 
private  sector,  to  create  employment, 
to  eliminate  wasteful  spending,  and  to 
reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

And,  while  these  words  produce  a  re- 
sponsive chord  among  most  Ameri- 
cans—the fact  remains  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  In  error  In  at  least 
some  of  their  representations  In  the 
budget.  Take,  for  example,  this  state- 
ment from  page  M-9  of  the  President's 
budget  message: 

Dozens  of  ineffective  or  counter-produc- 
tive programs  have  ijeen  eliminated  or 
reduced  *  *  •  The  ineffective  $700  million 
Economic  IDevelopment  Administration  is 
being  phased  out. 
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The  citizen  who  does  not  know  the 
record  of  EDA  might  be  supportive  of 
this  budget  message  rhetoric.  But,  the 
record  on  EDA's  performance  clearly 
demonstrates  that  EDA  has  produced 
private  sector  jobs  for  Americans. 

EDA's  investments  in  Arkansas 
through  1980  alone  totaled  $127  mil- 
lion. They  produced  or  maintained 
67,000  Jobs  for  Arkansans  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  about  $500  million 
and  annual  tax  payments  of  $107  mil- 
lion. 

Nationally  EDA  invested  about  $5 
billion  during  its  first  16  years  of  oper- 
ation. These  investments  generated  or 
maintained  1.4  million  private  sector 
jobs  for  Americans  and  leveraged  an- 
other $9  billion  in  private  sector  in- 
vestments. Equally  important,  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  total  EDA  in- 
vestment has  been  more  than  repayed 
annually  by  the  $6.5  billion  in  local. 
State  and  Federal  taxes  paid  by  hold- 
ers of  those  jobs. 

The  administration's  rhetoric  is 
more  like  theology  than  economic 
policy.  And.  while  it  appeals  to  the 
perception  among  Americans  that 
Government  is  too  big  and  needs  to  be 
reduced  in  size,  scope,  and  cost,  this 
attack  on  EDA  is  one  example  of  how 
the  administration  is  acting  in  a 
manner  which  is  counterproductive  to 
its  stated  objectives. 

While  the  concept  of  supply-side  ec- 
onomics is  appealing,  the  practical 
effect  has  produced  what  we  saw  re- 
ported on  the  business  pages  of  the 
newspapers  yesterday  morning. 
Record  Federal  Govenmient  borrow- 
ing predicted.  The  prime  rate  for  in- 
terest expected  to  top  18  percent  in 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  And, 
on  the  same  business  pages:  Treasury 
biU  interest  rates  increase  for  the  15th 
week.  Stock  and  bond  prices  falling. 
The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
dropping  17.6  points  on  the  stock  mar- 
kefs  first  day  of  operation  after  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget  be- 
comes public. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
headlines  are  on  the  business  and  fi- 
nance pages  deep  inside  the  paper 
while  the  front  page  stories  concen- 
trate on  barbs  traded  by  the  Speaker 
and  the  President  over  the  food  stamp 
program's  operation. 

I  fear  that  the  administration,  as 
represented  by  its  spokesmen  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions yesterday,  has  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  judgment  because  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  effects  of  high  in- 
terest rates  have  more  than  offset  any 
private  sector  gains  made  through  tax 
reductions. 

That  is  to  say  that  the  tax  cut  is 
going  to  pay  for  the  high  interest  rate 
policy.  Therefore,  the  big  bankers  are 
profiting  through  the  tax  cut,  not  the 
American  people  through  a  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  economy. 
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It  was  also  reported  yesterday  that 
the  President,  In  a  speech  in  Iowa,  re- 
ferred to  Washington  as  the  "puzzle 
palace  on  the  Potomac."  In  this  in- 
stance, I  would  agree  with  Mr. 
Reagan,  explaining,  however,  that  it  is 
the  President's  economic  policy  that  is 
confusing  to  the  American  people. 

In  my  home  State  of  Arkansas,  un- 
employment is  reported  to  have 
reached  a  record  postdepression  level 
of  12.1  statewide  with  one  county, 
Poinsett,  reporting  more  than  22-per- 
cent unemployment. 

While  it  is  good  that  President 
Reagan  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  good  on  his  economic  promises 
to  the  American  people,  the  pains 
caused  by  that  policy  are  excruciating 
to  those  who  are  unemployed,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  now  time  to  begin 
again  the  debate  on  the  formulation 
of  an  alternative  economic  policy  to 
extricate  our  Nation  from  further 
harm  caused  by  supply-side  econom 
ics.« 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 

SALUTE       TO       HOSPITALIZED 
VETERANS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  15  minutes 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Sunday  on  Valentine's  Day,  sports 
and  entertainment  stars,  along  with 
community  and  goverrunent  leaders, 
will  gather  in  VA  medical  centers 
around  the  country  for  the  ninth 
annual  salute  to  hospitalized  veterans. 
Special  events  for  the  day  are  being 
planned  also  by  veterans,  civic,  reli- 
gious, and  youth  groups.  Festivities 
will  include  talent  shows,  celebrity 
visits,  musical  programs,  and  VA  bene- 
fits workshops  at  most  of  VA's  172 
medical  centers,  226  outpatients  clin- 
ics, 96  nursing  homes,  and  16  domiclli- 
aries. 

The  program  will  be  coordinated  at 
each  medical  center  by  VA's  Voluntary 
Service,  that  exemplary  organization 
which  oversees  services  to  some  78,000 
hospital  volunteers  who  nationally 
contribute  more  than  10  million  hours 
to  VA  patients  every  year. 

Conducted  each  year  since  1974,  the 
salute  is  Intended  to  show  hospitalized 
veterans  how  much  their  fellow  citi- 
zens appreciate  and  remember  their 
service  and  the  sacrifices  they  made 
for  our  country. 

An  enormous  amount  of  support  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  occasion  has  come 
from  many  diverse  groups  of  people. 
The  USO  is  arranging  for  Miss  Amer- 
ica and  Miss  Black  America  contest- 
ants to  visit  several  medical  centers. 
Professional  baseball,  basketball,  foot- 
ball, and  hockey  players,  National 
Football  League  cheerleaders,  Shriner 
clowns,  airline  pilots,  stewardesses, 
and    ground    personnel    also    will    be 


among  the  celebrity  visitors.  Camp 
Fire,  Inc.,  is  the  official  youth  group 
for  the  event,  but  many  scout  troops 
and  school  classe.s  will  be  participating 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  have  played 
an  essential  and  praiseworthy  role  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  and  veter- 
ans hospitals  continue  to  occupy  an  in- 
creasingly Important  role  in  providing 
for  their  health  and  well-being. 

During  the  last  decade,  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has 
made  great  strides  toward  enhancing 
medical  care  for  veterans.  Since  1970, 
six  new  VA  hospitals  have  been  built 
The  overall  staff-patient  ratio  has 
grown  from  1.28  staffers  to  1  patient 
in  1970  to  2.21  In  1982.  The  number  of 
outpatient  clinics  has  Increased  from 
209  to  226  over  the  last  5  years.  The 
health  care  staff  has  grown  by  57.000 
to  186,287  FTEE.  VA  is  now  operating 
with  90,000  hospital  and  nursing  home 
beds;  treating  approximately  1.3  mil- 
lion inpatients  annually;  and  handling 
an  excess  of  15  million  staff  outpatient 
visits  per  year,  in  addition  to  almost  2 
million  fee-basis  outpatient  visits. 

Contributions  from  VA's  clinical  re- 
search laboratories  are  legion.  Inven- 
tion of  the  cardiac  pacemaker  and  the 
laser  cane  for  the  blind  are  two  from  a 
list  of  many.  Clinical  trials  within  the 
VA  helped  to  conquer  tuberculosis,  to 
perfect  kidney  transplants,  and  to 
make  a  less  restrictive  life  p>ossible  for 
psychiatric  patients  through  the  de- 
velopment of  psychotropic  drugs.  The 
two  Nobel  laureates.  Dr.  Rosalyn  S 
Yalow  and  Dr.  Andrew  V.  Schally 
speak  eloquently  for  the  overall  excel- 
lence of  the  VA  research  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration independent  system  of  compre- 
hensive medical  care  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  afl  veterans,  should  the 
need  arise,  are  afforded  the  quality  of 
care  they  so  deserve.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  expressing  a  very 
heartfelt  salute  to  those  veterans  in 
hospitals  around  the  country.  Should 
any  of  them  know  of  individuals  or 
groups  interested  in  participating  in 
the  events  this  Sunday,  I  would  appre- 
ciate them  conveying  the  message  to 
contact  the  voluntary  service  at  a 
nearby  VA  medical  center.* 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE HEARING  ON  WORK- 
MAN'S COMPENSATION  INSUR- 
ANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  armounce  that  the  General  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  which  I 
chair,  will  conduct  2  days  of  hearings 
on  February  17  and  18  to  investigate 


certain  worker  compensation  ratemak- 
Ing  practices  which  may  be  severely 
discriminating  against  our  Nation's 
small  businesses. 

The  two  primary  issues  before  the 
subcommittee  will  be:  First^  why 
worker  compensation  rates  in  the  vast 
majority  of  States  do  not  reflect  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  investment 
income  earned  aimually  by  worker 
compensation  insurers;  and  second, 
why  worker  compensation  insurers 
have  steadfastly  resisted  any  attempt 
to  alter  the  present  cartel-dominated 
fixed-rate  system  to  one  permitting 
open  competitive  rating. 

The  hearings  wiU  take  place  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee  hearing 
room,  2359A  Raybum.  The  hearing  on 
February  17  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m. 
and  the  hearing  on  February  18  will 
begin  at  9  a.m. 

Appearing  as  witnesses  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  February  17,  will  be 
Michael  Markman,  Minnesota  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance;  Spencer  Kim- 
ball, executive  director,  American  Bar 
Foundation;  and  Robert  Hunter,  direc- 
tor. National  Insurance  Consumers 
Organization. 

Appearing  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, February  18  will  be  Philip  R. 
O'Connor,  Illinois  insursjice  commis- 
sioner; Lewis  Roberts,  Woodward  & 
Foudiller,  consulting  actuaries;  and 
William  Johnston,  chairman,  Ohio  In- 
dustrial Commission.* 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  several  of  my  colleagues  for 
sponsoring  various  special  orders 
today  to  address  those  issues  that 
remain  at  the  top  of  our  congressional 
agenda;  namely,  the  budget  and  the 
economy. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  congressional 
budget  process,  the  President  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  his  budget  recom- 
mendations. I  was  happy  to  see  that 
the  President  decided  to  reaffirm  his 
economic  recovery  program  and  did 
not  change  it  to  Increase  taxes  as  some 
advisers  were  urging  him  to  do.  I  still 
firmly  support  many  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  President's  package.  How- 
ever, several  of  us  find  the  budget  defi- 
cit projections,  that  are  in  excess  of 
$90  billion,  to  be  completely  unaccept- 
able. Many  here  in  this  House  firmly 
believe  that  the  Congress  must  do  a 
better  job  in  reducing  what  soon  could 
amoimt  to  a  triple-digit  deficit. 

As  a  Member  who  has  already  of- 
fered 11  amendments  to  the  budget 
process  that  were  designed  to  balance 
the  budget,  I  will  continue  my  dili- 
gence to  reduce  these  unacceptable 
deficit  figures  during  this  session  of 


the  97th  Congress.  After  all.  Govern- 
ment spending  is  as  controllable  as 
Congress  so  chooses. 

The  Foimding  Fathers  would  turn 
over  in  their  graves  if  they  knew  of 
the  over  $1  trillion  debt  the  Congress 
has  allowed  our  Nation  to  accumulate. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

The  public  debt  is  the  greatest  of  dangers 
to  be  feared  by  a  republican  government. 

And  it  was  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son that  observed: 

We  should  look  at  the  national  debt,  as 
Just  as  it  is,  not  as  a  national  blessing  but  as 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  Industry  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  discharged  without  urmecessary 
delay. 

As    discussion    focuses    during    the 
next  couple  of  weeks  on  the  size  of  the 
national    debt,    the    deficit    and    the 
budget,  I  believe  there  is  one  point 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  That  Is, 
quite    simply    that    even    with    the 
Reagan    budget    and    tax    reductions 
that  were  enacted  last  year,  the  U.S. 
Government  will  still  spend  more  and 
tax  more  in  fiscal  year  1982  than  any 
other  year  in  history.  Even  though  we 
are  slowing  the  increases  in  expendi- 
tures, the  budget  continues  to  run  out 
of  control.  In  fact,  payment  of  interest 
on  the  national  debt  for  fiscal  year 
1983  will  be  $99  billion.  More  will  be 
spent   paying    interest   on   this   debt 
than  the  U.S.  Government  spent  or 
collected  In  taxes  In  fiscal  year  1961.  It 
Is  incredible  to  think  that  while  it  took 
nearly  200  years  for  the  national  debt 
to   reach   roughly   $400   billion,   that 
during  the  past   10  years  alone  the 
Government  has  allowed  the  debt  to 
increase  an  additional  $600  billion. 

With  deficit  estimates  of  $98.6  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $91.5  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983,  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done.  Members  of  Congress 
must  take  note.  Americans  will  not 
stand  for  such  a  deficit. 

It  is  ironic  that  it  took  us  50  years  to 
discard  the  higher  spending,  higher 
taxing  policies  of  the  past  administra- 
tion, while  some  Members  are  ready  to 
pass  instant  judgment  on  the  entire 
program  for  economic  recovery  after 
only  a  few  months  trial.  Such  criticism 
comes  even  before  many  key  elements 
of  the  President's  program  have  taken 
effect.  For  instance,  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  have  realized  only  a  5-percent 
tax  reduction  of  a  total  25-percent  tax 
reduction  which  has  yet  to  become  ef- 
fective. These  tax  reductions  were 
drafted  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
U.S.  citizens,  rather  that  the  Federal 
Government,  know  how  best  to  spend 
their  hard-earned  money. 

Recent  public  opinion  polls  show 
that  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  give  the  administration  more  time 
in  order  for  the  positive  effects  of  the 
economic  program  to  be  able  to  take 
effect.  They  realize  that  the  President 
came  into  office  inheriting  a  huge  eco- 
nomic mess.  For  instance: 


In  December  1980,  the  prime  rate 
was  at  an  all-time  record  high  of  21.5 
percent,  compared  with  16.5  percent 
today. 

In  December  1980,  the  90-day  T-bill 
rate  was  15.7  percent;  today,  at  14  per- 
cent, it  Is  slowly  coming  down. 

Prom  April  1980  to  April  1981,  the 
money  supply,  as  measured  by  Mis.  in- 
creased at  a  rate  of  over  10  percent. 
This  is  the  highest  growth  for  any  12- 
month  period  since  World  War  II. 

During  the  previous  administration 
from  1977  to  1981,  Federal  spending 
Increased  61  percent. 

The  I»resident  came  into  office  after 
the  first  back-to-back  years  of  double- 
digit  Inflation  since  World  War  I  (12.4 
percent  In   1979  and   13.3  percent  in 
1980).  As  my  colleagues  know,  a  great 
turn  around  has  been  made  on  the  in- 
flation front,  as  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  snapped  the  double-digit  levels 
and  came  down  to  8.9  percent  during 
President  Reagan's  first  year  of  office. 
These  facts  show  quite  clearly  that 
the  Reagan  administration  Inherited 
the  "economic  mess"  from  the  previ- 
ous administration.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  still  suffering  from  an  economic 
hangover  as  a  result  of  the  liberal  eco- 
nomic policies  that  prevailed  during 
the    previous    years.    The    economic 
slowdown    was    an    inevitable    conse- 
quence of  the  past  policies  of  high 
taxes,     higher     spending,     and     fast 
money   growth.   The  economic  trend 
was    well    in    place    far    before    the 
Reagan     administration     arrived     in 
Washington.  It  was  this  "worst  eco- 
nomic mess"  in  half  a  century  that  sig- 
nificantly contributed  to  the  large  def- 
icit projections  we  have  today. 

Consequently,  this  administration 
was  faced  with  a  hard  choice:  It  could 
have  easily  continued  the  old  policies 
of  tax,  and  spend,  or  it  could  choose  to 
enact  a  new  program  designed  to  snap 
the  inflationary  cycle  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a-  strong  economy  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  am  not  alone  in  stating  here  today 
that  the  President's  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  established  a 
much-needed  foundation  for  economic 
growth.  It  is  a  comprehensive  four- 
part  plan  to  restndn  the  rate  of 
growth  in  Federal  spending,  to  reduce 
personal  tax  rates  and  business  taxes, 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  Federal  regu- 
lation, and  to  adopt  a  stable  monetary 
policy.  Unemployment,  interest  rates, 
and  inflation  are  still  at  unacceptable 
high  levels.  However,  once  the  Reagan 
program  takes  full  affect,  these  fig- 
ures too  will  come  down  and  should 
stay  down. 

We  can  be  certain  of  one  thing. 
There  are  no  economic  miracles,  or 
quick  fixes,  or  instant  solutions.  We 
have  already  enacted  a  program 
"...  based  on  sound  economic  theory, 
not  on  pKJiitical  expediency."  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  hold  firm  and  steady 
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to  that  course.  To  turn  back  now  to 
the  business-as-usual  policies  of  the 
past  would  be  to  forsake  many  of  the 
economic  gains  we  have  already  made. 
Of  course  the  task  that  we  have 
before  us  as  Members  of  Congress  will 
not  be  easy.  However,  the  only  other 
alternative  would  be  simply  to  return 
to  those  feeble  and  shortsighted  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  past  which  got  us 
in  this  mess  in  the  first  place. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  for 
the  Department  of  agriculture. 


D  1500 

MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TODAY 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  389. 

URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OP  AGRICULTURE,  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  today  or  any  day  thereafter,  any 
rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, to  consider  a  motion  in 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
389)  making  an  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  with  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  to  concur  in 
said  Senate  amendment,  and  that  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  said  motion  to  final 
adoption  without  intervening  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  answer 
a  question. 

As  I  understand  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  389,  It 
is  in  fact  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance bill  as  that  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee before  the  BroyhiU  amendment 
was  adopted  in  this  body;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  believe  that  is  essentially  correct.  I 
do  know  that  the  amendment  to  this 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bill  is 
the    low-income    fuel    assistance    bill 


which  we  passed  in  the  House  as  sepa- 
rate legislation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  have  a  strong 
objection  to  the  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance bill.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  thing 
that  it  has  been  attached  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  389  which  in  my 
judgment  is  absolutely  essential. 

Because  the  majority  has  accepted 
the  suggestion  to  make  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  one  for  con- 
sideration rather  than  immediate  ap- 
proval and  the  House  will  therefore 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  its  ob- 
jection, at  least  as  many  of  those  in 
the  House  who  wish  to  do  so  will  have 
that  right,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  so  that  he  could  take  this  time 
to  give  us  the  schedule  for  next  week 
as  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Among  other  things,  the  schedule 
for  next  week  would  presuppose  the 
waiving  of  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
provisions. 

DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  beyond 
that,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi, the  acting  Republican  leader,  may 
be  aware,  the  House  will  be  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Lincoln  and  Washington 
Birthday  home  district  work  period  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  15 
and  16.  and,  therefore,  not  in  session. 

The  House  on  Wednesday,  February 
17.  would  meet  at  noon  and  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  no  legislative 
business  scheduled  or  contemplated 
for  that  Wednesday. 


On  Thursday  and  Friday.  February 
18  and  19,  the  House  would  meet  at  11 
a.m. 

There  is  one  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion which  would  be  considered  one  of 
the  matters  we  might  take  up  on  one 
or  another  of  those  2  days. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  conversation 
that  the  Chair  had  with  the  minority 
leader  Just  a  moment  ago.  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  legislation  was  not  of 
a  serious  nature  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  already  passed  a  reso- 
lution too  late  to  pass  another,  when 
we  came  back  on  Wednesday,  I 
thought,  and  the  Chair  addresses  this 
to  the  majority  leader,  that  it  was 
agreed  we  would  have  an  informal  ses- 
sion and  then  again  have  an  informal 
session  on  Friday  and  we  would  skip 
the  legislation.  The  Chair  thought 
that  was  an  agreement  with  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
recall  such  an  agreement  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Papago  Indians  have 
been  waiting  settlement  of  these 
claims  for  quite  some  time  and  they 
can.  without  real  injury  to  themselves, 
forego  consideration  of  that  bill  on 
either  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Mr.  LOTT,  If  I  could  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  majority  leader  so  I  will 
understand  clearly  what  is  being  said. 
I  assume  that  means  just  a  pro  forma 
session  on  Wednesday  and  on  Friday, 
but  is  the  gentleman  saying  we  would 
not  take  up  the  Papago  Indian  claims 
bill  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  had  concluded  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  would 
not  meet  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  House  will  not  meet 
on  Thursday  and  have  a  pro  forma 
session  on  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
Let  me  ask  a  further  question. 
Do  we  have  any  idea  whan  the  EPA 
water  sewer  grant  supplemental  ap- 
propriation might  come  up?  Do  we 
have  a  schedule  on  that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
has  a  rule  yet. 
Mr.  LOTT.  It  does  not. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
a  rule  yet.  The  rule  would  have  to  be 
offered  and  adopted  prior  to  our  con- 
sideration of  it.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  it  would  come  on  the  week  of 
February  15.  There  will  be  no  legisla- 
tion the  week  of  February  15. 
Mr.  LOTT.  All  right. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Probably  the  follow- 
ing week. 

Mr.  LOTT.  It  is  anticipated,  but  it  is 
important  to  make  it  clear  for  all  our 
Members  to  understand,  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  that  we  just  had 
the  unanimous-consent  request  on  will 
be  brought  up  momentarily  or  will  be 
brought    up    this   afternoon,    not    to 
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exceed  1  hour  of  debate  and  action 
will  be  taken  on  that  supplemental  ap- 
propriation at  that  time;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  remaining  business 
for  the  day  and  for  the  week. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  in  that  coruiection, 
we  would  not  have  acted  on  the  ad- 
journment resolution.  The  Senate  has 
not  acted  I  believe.  So  that  issue  would 
have  to  be  finally  disposed  of  also  this 
afternoon,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  and  it  would  seem 
likely  to  me  that  the  Senate  would  act 
upon  that  resolution  subsequent  to 
our  taking  action  upon  the  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  bit  of  Information. 
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URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE,  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
just  granted,  I  move  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  389)  making  an  urgent  sup- 
plementsJ  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Senate  amendment:  Page  1.  after  line  12. 
Insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  following  sum  Is  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  namely: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Social  Security  Administration 

low  income  energy  assistance 

For    an    additional    amount    for     'Low 

Income  Energy  Assistance".  $123,000,000. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  used,  obligated, 
or  expended  for  the  purposes  of  section 
2604(f).  2605(k).  2607(b)(1).  or  2607(b)(2)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
msui  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
for  debate  only,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Joint  res- 
olution under  consideration. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  contains  two  items,  that  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
restore  capital  Impairment,  which 
passed  the  House  yesterday,  and  that 
for  the  low  income  energy  assistance 
appropriation  which  we  also  passed  in 
the  House  yesterday. 

I  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
of  these  bills,  separate  bills,  passed  by 
this  House  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. Both  of  these  bills  had  the  approv- 
al of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers. While  it  would  be  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  Congress,  of  course,  to  get 
these  bills  through  as  we  now  have 
them,  what  is  of  greater  Importance  is 
that  we  carry  out  our  commitments  to 
many  thousands  of  Americans  at  a 
time  when  these  funds  are  badly 
needed  and  when  the  need  is  acute. 

In  adopting  this  resolution  with  the 
two  parts,  we  will  be  doing  that  which 
is  needed.  We  will  be  doing  that  which 
we  promised. 

URGENT  COmf  ODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day when  the  House  considered  and 
passed  my  bill  we  have  here  a  real 
acute  emergency.  We  have  a  law 
which  requires  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  maJce  certain  payments 
in  connection  with  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  price  for  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  marketplace  is  so 
low  that  practically  aU  of  the  agricul- 
tural producers  have  turned  to  CCC 
loans  because  the  loan  rates  for  some 
commodities  are  higher  than  the  price 
they  might  receive  in  the  marketplace. 

As  of  today  we  have  233,000  agricul- 
tural producers  who  are  entitled  to 
pajmients  at  a  time  when  they  should 
start  farming.  These  payments  cannot 
be  made  unless  this  bill  passes. 

If  CCC  makes  these  payments,  that 
is  in  violation  of  the  law.  If  they  fail  to 
make  the  payments,  that  is  also  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  So  they  are  in  trou- 
ble either  way  we  wish  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  acute  situa- 
tion, the  request  to  our  committee  was 
for  an  appropriation  to  Increase  bor- 
rowing authority  by  $5  billion.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent sent  down  a  request  for  $5  billion 
in  supplemental  appropriations.  If  we 
had  gone  along  with  that  approach, 
this  bill  would  have  been  open  to  any 
number  of  amendments.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  the  number  of 
amendments  would  have  been  imlimit- 
ed  because  the  temptation  Is  there  to 
have  it  end  up  as  a  Christmas  tree. 
That  could  well  delay  greatly  the  pay- 
ment of  these  moneys  that  are  now 
due  to  these  233.000  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. 

So  what  we  did.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 


a  whole  lot  of  amendments,  which  in 
turn  might  have  prevented  the  pay- 
ments that  are  due,  we  elected  to  re- 
store S5  billion  of  capital  impairment. 
The  bill  which  I  recommended  and 
which  passed  yesterday  only  restored 
capital  impairment. 

PRIOR  YEAR  LOSSES 

Our  bill  restores  $252.6  million  in 
unreimbursed  fiscal  year  1980  losses: 
$3,530.6  million  in  unreimbursed  fiscal 
year  1981  losses:  and  losses  for  the 
first  quarter  and  fiscal  year  1982, 
$1,216.8  million;  for  a  total  of  $5  bil- 
lion. 

So  may  I  repeat  again  that  we  have 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
charged  on  the  one  hand  with  making 
payments,  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are 
in  violation  of  the  law,  but  if  they 
make  payments  without  the  money, 
they  are  also  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Therefore,  their  supplemental  is  abso- 
lutely urgent. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Members  that 
it  does  nothing  except  provide  $5  bil- 
lion for  restoration  of  capital  impair- 
ment. It  does  not  increase  the  author- 
ity of  the  Corporation  in  any  way.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  affect,  or  is  it  af- 
fected by,  the  Poland  sitiiation,  which 
is  the  subject  of  some  media  contro- 
versy. That  problem  is  not  even 
touched  by  this  bill,  neither  top  nor 
bottom. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  in  many 
cases  where  farming  is  ready  to  get 
going,  where  the  need  is  acute,  and 
where  the  law  says  they  are  entitled  to 
it  and  the  Corporation  wants  to  pay  it. 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  restore  the 
capital  impairment  now  and  not  let 
this  go  any  longer. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  accepted  my  resolution  to  re- 
store the  Commodity  Credit  funds 
without  change.  They  did,  however, 
couple  the  energy  assistance  bill, 
which  we  passed  yesterday,  with  this 
resolution. 

The  action  taken  in  the  other  body 
has  simply  combined  into  one  bill  the 
funds  which  the  House  approved  yes- 
terday in  separate  bills  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  for  low 
income  energy  assistance.  With  this 
year's  extremely  cold  weather,  there  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  fimds  for  assist- 
ance to  many  people  in  the  major 
cities  and  elsewhere  in  the  country.  In 
response  to  this  pressing  need,  both 
the  House  and  the  other  body  have 
moved  rapidly  to  make  additional 
funds  available.  This  legislation  will  be 
described  in  greater  detail  in  a  few  mo- 
ments by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natchtr).  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  handles  this  bill, 
and  by  my  good  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Cokte),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  both  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handles  this  bill. 
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mratrtX)Titim  compensation 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the 
action  which  has  been  taken  today 
with  regard  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  low  income  energy  as- 
sistance, I  would  also  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  timely  action 
which  has  just  been  completed  in  the 
Senate  which  accepts  my  resolution, 
passed  by  the  House  yesterday,  provid- 
ing urgently  needed  resources  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  em- 
ployment services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  it 
might  proceed  to  a  vote  without  fur- 
ther debate,  since  it  was  debated  fully, 
each  of  them,  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  Jamie  Whitten,  in  regards 
to  the  urgency  of  this  measure. 

The  one  change  in  the  CCC  is  that 
they  have  tacked  on  the  $123  million 
supplemental  which  we  passed  yester- 
day on  the  emergency  low  income  fuel 
that  I  so  strongly  support. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  in  all  fairness 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  House  adopted  the  so-called  Broy- 
hlll  amendment  yesterday  and  that 
WM  modified  in  the  Senate.  They  al- 
lowed the  part  of  the  Broyhill  amend- 
ment which  prevents  any  transfers 
from  the  $123  million  to  other  block 
grants  and  they  also  provided  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Broyhill  amendment 
which  provides  for  no  carrying  on  to 
fiscal  year  1983  of  low  income  fuel  as- 
sistance money;  however,  they  did 
remove  the  May  31  prohibition,  there- 
by allowing  HHS  to  obligate  funds  to 
SUtes  after  May  31.  That  is  the  cur- 
rent law,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  merely  brings 
this  back  down  to  where  the  current 
law  is.  We  will  watch  it  very  closely  as 
we  pursue  it  in  the  ensuing  months. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  strongly 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Pren- 

2XL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
discussions  under  my  reservation  to 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  mlsdescribed  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  bill.  That  amend- 
ment has  now  been  correctly  described 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

1  am  still  very  disappointed  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  the 
data  limitation  of  the  Broyhill  amend- 
ment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  from  my  remarks  on 
yesterday  that  I  do  not  support  the 
low  income  energy  assistance  bill  at 
all. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
yesterday  basically  we  had  two  bad 
bills,  tliey  have  how  been  brought 
back  to  us  as  one  bad  bill  that  has 
some  even  worse  provisions  in  it  than 
the  bill  that  we  passed  out  of  here  in 
terms  of  low  income  energy  assistance 
yesterday;  so  that  people  who  were 
disturbed  yesterday  when  we  were 
passing  bills  that  did  not  seem  to 
speak  to  our  problem  of  our  banks  fi- 
nancing the  military  government  in 
Poland,  and  we  are  also  concerned 
about  $123  million  worth  of  spending 
which  the  administration  says  it  does 
not  need,  that  the  States  hare  not 
asked  for.  I  think  that  they  have  every 
reason  to  oppose  this  particular  bill 
because  it  simply  makes  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman.  Of  course,  everyone  has 
the  right  to  their  own  opinion;  but  342 
Members  of  this  House  yesterday 
thought  that  this  low-income  fuel  as- 
sistance was  a  good  bill  and  a  needy 
bill  and  there  are  a  lot  of  cold  people 
out  there  waiting  very  anxiously  today 
for  the  House  to  pass  this  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 
ingston), 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generosi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  on  this  matter 
yesterday.  I  think  the  record  is  rather 
complete.  It  is  my  personal  feeling, 
based  on  the  facts  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  HHS 
that  this  additional  $123  million  is  not 
needed,  that  we  have  one  billion,  seven 
hundred  and  some  odd  million  dollars 
which  has  been  appropriated  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  poor  people  who  are 
having  trouble  with  their  home  heat- 
ing. 

This  additional  money  actually 
could  be  obtained  by  any  States  that 
are  finding  a  shortage  of  their  supplies 
by  transferring  from  other  block 
grants,  community  services  or  what- 
ever, social  services,  they  could  get 
money  up  to  $200  million  from  those 
other  block  grants  and  fund  their 
needs  for  the  rest  of  this  year  In  this 
area. 

Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  they 
have  not  seen  fit  to  do  that.  They 
have  not  seen  fit  to  Indicate  to  the  De- 
partment of  HHS  that  they  need  that 
money.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no  re- 
quest as  of  4  or  5  days  ago,  no  request 
to  the  Department  of  HHS  for  these 
additional  funds. 

I  would  simply  point  out  to  the 
membership  here  that  we  are  In  the 
state  of  a  burgeoning  economy.  The 
demands,  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  are  almost  out  of  con- 
trol. The  politics  of  the  day  chastise 
the  President  and  the  administration 
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for  spending  too  much  where  it  is  not 
needed  and  not  spending  enough 
where  it  is.  Here  we  have  a  positive  sit- 
uation where  States  have  indicated 
they  are  not  in  need  of  these  funds 
and  yet  we  are  throwing  money  at 
them. 
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I  think  that  we  make  a  mistake  by 
providing  funds  where  they  are  simply 
not  needed.  Seventeen  States  have  ac- 
tually transferred  funds  out  of  this 
particular  account  into  other  service 
areas.  Those  States  include  South 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  New  York, 
areas  which  have  been  hardest  hit  by 
the  cold  weather  this  year. 

If  those  States  say  they  do  not  need 
the  money,  if  no  other  States  indicat- 
ed they  do  need  extra  funds,  why  in 
the  world  are  we  supplying  the  addi- 
tional $123  million  that  we  are  doing 
here  today?  We  do  not  have  the  Broy- 
hill amendment,  which  was  tacked 
onto  our  version  of  the  bill  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the 
Speaker,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  my  distinguished 
leader  in  my  committee. 

We  do  not  have  the  Broyhill  amend- 
ment, which  attempted  to  restrict  the 
methods  by  which  this  money  would 
be  expended,  and  prohibit  it  from 
being  expended  unnecessarily.  The 
Broyhill  amendment  was  not  complete 
In  that  effect.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
the  Record  yesterday,  and  on  the 
floor,  it  did  not  cover  every  angle,  but 
it  at  least  was  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

With  this  bill,  we  are  unable  to 
amend  this  particular  provision  that 
has  come  to  us  from  the  Senate.  I 
think  without  the  Broyhill  amend- 
ment, this  entire  bill  becomes  even 
more  defective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  back. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  I  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  points. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  17  States 
have  transferred  money.  That  is  not 
so.  When  the  reconciliation  bill  was 
passed,  there  were  17  States,  Including 
New  York,  who  put  In  their  applica- 
tion that  they  would  have  the  right  of 
transferrablllty,  but  since  then,  as  I 
said  yesterday  on  the  floor,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  repeat  this  whole  debate, 
it  has  been  the  coldest  winter  of  our 
century.  There  are  9  mUIion  people 
unemployed.  The  price  of  oil  has  gone 
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up  by  12.7  percent.  The  price  of  gas 
has  gone  up  by  20  percent. 

Last  year  we  appropriated  about 
$1,850  million,  and  that  is  all  we  are 
doing.  We  are  going  back  to  last  year's 
figure,  compounded  with  all  these 
problems,  more  imemployment.  higher 
costs  for  oil.  and  a  critically  cold 
winter.  Now  the  Broyhill  amendment 
stays  intact,  except  one  provision,  and 
that  is  the  May  31  provision.  They 
have  taken  out  the  May  31  provision, 
but  the  rest  of  the  Broyhill  provisions 

apply.  ,     J 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Do  I  understand 
the  provision  of  the  Broyhill  amend- 
ment which  would  restrict  the  ability 
of  States  to  transfer  this  $123  million 
to  other  funds  is  still  in  this  particular 
provision? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Exactly  right.  I  want  to 
be  very  fair  with  the  gentleman.  It 
only  applies  to  this  $123  million,  be- 
cause that  is  all  we  are  talking  about. 
That  provision  still  applies.  The  other 
provision  that  no  carrying  funds  to 
the  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Of  course,  in  the  colloquy  between 
myself  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  yesterday  it  was  Indicated 
that  if  a  State  should  choose  to  trans- 
fer funds  out  of  its  current  appropria- 
tions to  other  grants  and  then  accept 
their  portion  of  this  $123  million  they 
would  be  able  to  do  that,  and  that  was, 
of  course,  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  felt 
the  Broyhill  amendment  was  not  re- 
strictive enough. 

But  the  gentleman  is  correct.  No 
States,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
have  already  transferred  fluids  from 
this  block  grant  to  other  block  grants, 
although  17  of  them  have  indicated  a 
desire  they  might  do  so. 

In  sum.  the  gentleman  has  made 
some  valid  points  about  the  coldness 
of  the  winter.  I  simply  reiterate  what 
was  told  to  us  by  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  HHS  In  committee, 
and  has  been  verified  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Weather  Service:  that  de- 
spite the  fact  we  have  had  some  ex- 
tremely cold  days,  the  number  of  cold 
days  this  year  is  only  about  0.4  per- 
cent greater  In  number  than  they  were 
last  year,  so  the  number  of  heating 
days  has  not  been  that  excessive  this 
year  than  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Do  I  imderstand 
by   removing  the   date,   this  funding 
could  be  eligible  for  air-conditioning? 
Mr.     LIVINGSTON.     It     certainly 

T.'ould  cause  this  money 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Was  that  the 
original  purpose  of  this  program,  for 
air-conditioning? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  could  not  talk 
to  the  original  purpose. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.    LIVINGSTON.    I   yield   to   the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fought 
air-conditioning  here  on  the  floor.  I  re- 
member 2  years  ago  we  were  home 
when  I  got  a  call  from  our  counsel— 
Bill  Natcher  will  remember  this— 
that  they  had  a  heat  spell  down  in 
Texas.  They  wanted  to  transfer  some 
money  over  to  pay  for  some  air-condi- 
tioning because  the  people  were  dying 
like  flies  down  there  because  of  the 
high  humidity  and  the  heat,  and  they 
wanted  to  be  able  to  pay  some  of  this 
for  air-condltionlng. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  it  is  for  alr- 
condltlonlng. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  could  be  used  for 
that. 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Was    that    the 
original  intention  of  this  program? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  just  told  the  gentle- 
man about  the  Texas  situation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  we  are  spending  any  time  in 
looking  into  what  the  States  are  doing 
about  spending  this  money  wisely.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Broyhill  and  I  discov- 
ered that  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
had  written  its  regtilations  In  such  a 
manner  that  people  living  In  dormito- 
ries were  entitled  to  supplement  fuel 
assistance.  I  have  examined  the  dormi- 
tory returns  for  a  number  of  colleges 
and  universities,  which  the  taxpayers 
of  North  Carolina  are  already  subsidiz- 
ing. It  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
there  is  any  provision  where  the  stu- 
dents of  the  various  universities  add 
any  money  to  their  dormitory  rental 
because  of  the  imusually  cold  winter. 

But,  oversight  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  particular  concern,  whether 
the  money  is  wisely  spent.  It  Is  only 
money. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  Is  right,  and  I 
agree  with  him.  We  did  correct  that, 
and  it  did  happen.  He  Is  absolutely 
right. 

I  just  remembered  again  to  point  out 
to  my  good  friend  from  California- he 
is  my  good  friend— Mr.  Rousselot, 
that  in  1981  we  only  spent  $39  million 
on  sdr-condltlonlng,  and  the  emergen- 
cy air-conditioning  for  the  111.  the  el- 
derly, the  nursing  homes,  was  put  into 
the  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  just  have  two 
additional  points. 

One  Is.  of  course,  that  this  program 
In  1978,  the  total  appropriation  was 
$300  million.  It  has  now  arisen  to  ap- 
proximately $1.8  billion.  That  is  a  sig- 
nificant increase,  but  in  addition  to 
that.  I  simply  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, this  is  another  $123  million  we 


are  putting  in  this  very  expensive  pro- 
gram, giving  the  States  the  opportuni- 
ty to  transfer  in  some  capacity  or  an- 
other to  other  programs  in  hopes  that 
they  might  circumvent  the  process  of 
last  year's  budget.  I  think  this  is  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  solvent  and 
operates  on  a  balanced  budget.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  institution  is  not 
equally  In  the  same  shape. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher),  chairman  of  the 
HHS  Subcommittee,  which  conducted 
hearings  on  these  items  and  reported 
them  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  currently  before  the  House, 
House  Joint  Resolution  389,  includes 
urgently  needed  fimds  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  These  funds 
are  important  to  farmers  throughout 
this  country.  The  speed  with  which 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  has  moved  this  matter 
through  the  Congress  is  testimony 
both  to  the  critical  natiire  of  this 
problem  and  to  his  legislative  skills. 
The  Senate  has  agreed  with  this  need 
and  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  389 
in  its  entirety.  They  have,  however, 
added  to  it  the  funds  approved  yester- 
day by  the  House  for  low-Income 
energy  assistance  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 392.  This  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of 
342  to  62.  The  $123  million  Included  is 
identical  to  the  amovmt  provided  by 
the  House.  The  Senate  amendment 
does,  however,  modify  the  so-called 
Broyhill  amendment  which  limits  the 
use  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  difference  in 
the  action  of  the  other  body  and  the 
action  that  we  took  yesterday  on  the 
Broyhill  amendment  is  the  date.  The 
distlngxilshed  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte).  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  our  subcommittee, 
and  I,  together  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  agreed  yester- 
day on  the  Broyhill  amendment.  The 
date  of  May  31  was  dropped  out  by  the 
Senate.  That  is  the  only  change  which 
they  made  this  afternoon.  As  far  as 
block  grant  transfers,  it  is  in  the 
Senate  bill  in  the  same  form  as  passed 
the  House.  The  other  body  has  also 
agreed  that  this  money  cannot  carry 
over  until  1983  as  provided  by  the 
House  in  the  Broyhill  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
House  knows  that  we  are  going 
through  the  most  severe  winter  that 
we  have  experienced  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston),  has  sug- 
gested that  these  funds  are  not  neces- 
sary. Last  year,  the  States  used  all  but 
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$29  million  of  the  $1,850  million  avail- 
able for  energy  assistance.  The  winter 
last  year  does  not  compare  with  the 
winter  through  which  we  are  now 
passing  I  repeat.  We  had 
$1,850,000,000  in  the  bill  last  year; 
only  $29  million  of  that  money  was 
carried  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  believe  that 
one  dime  of  the  $1,875,000,000  which 
we  are  proposing  for  this  year  will  be 
carried  over  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
fiscal  year.  We  believe  that  on  our  sub- 
committee, on  this  side.  Not  one  dime 
will  be  carried  over.  This  $123  million 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  it  is  essen- 
tial in  all  of  the  States  that  have  expe- 
rienced the  severe  winter  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  that  have  been 
brought  before  this  House  this  year. 
The  resolution  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  question  was  taJcen:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoruim  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  264,  nays 
62,  not  voting  108,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  8] 
YEAS— 264 


Akaka 

Chlsholm 

Dwyer 

Alexander 

Clausen 

Dyson 

Anderson 

Clay 

Eckart 

Andrews 

Cllnger 

Edgar 

Anthony 

Coats 

Edwards  (CA) 

Applesate 

Coelho 

Edwards  (OK) 

Aapin 

Coleman 

Emerson 

Atkinson 

Collins  (ID 

Emery 

AuCoin 

Conte 

English 

BaUey  (PA) 

Conyers 

Erdahl 

Barnes 

Corcoran 

Ertel 

BedeU 

Coughlln 

Evans  (DE) 

Beilenaon 

Courter 

Evans  (OA) 

Benedict 

Coyne.  James 

Evans  (lA) 

Benjamin 

Coyne.  William 

Pary 

Bereuter 

Crockett 

FasceU 

Bethune 

D' Amours 

Fazio 

BevlU 

Oanlelson 

Penwick 

Bingham 

Daub 

Perraro 

BlanchsTd 

de  la  Oarza 

Pindley 

Bons 

Deckard 

Plthlan 

Boland 

Delliims 

Plorlo 

Bonier 

DeNardis 

PoglietU 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Ford  (MI) 

Bouquard 

Dicks 

Pord  (TN) 

Bowen 

Dlngell 

Porsythe 

Breaux 

Dixon 

Fountain 

Brooks 

Donnelly 

Powler 

Brown  (CA) 

Dorgan 

Prank 

Burton.  PhllUp 

Dougherty 

Frost 

Byron 

Dowdy 

Garcia 

Carney 

Downey 

Oaydoe 

Chappie 

Dunn 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Madigan 

Rosenthal 

Oilman 

Marriott 

Sawyer 

Ginn 

Martin  (ID 

Scheuer 

Glickman 

Martin  (NO 

Schneider 

Gonzalez 

Martin  (NY) 

Schroeder 

Goodling 

MaUui 

Schumer 

Gore 

Mattox 

Seiberllng 

Gray 

McClory 

Sensenbrenner 

Green 

McCurdy 

Shamansky 

Gregg 

McDade 

Shannon 

Guarini 

McHugh 

Sharp 

Gunderson 

Mica 

Simon 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mikulski 

Smith  (lA) 

Hall.  Sam 

Miller  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Hamilton 

Mineta 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hance 

Mlnish 

Smith  (PA) 

Harkin 

MltcheU  (MD) 

Snowe 

Hatcher 

Mollnari 

Solarz 

Hawkins 

Montgomery 

Stangeland 

Heckler 

Moore 

Stanton 

Hefner 

Morrison 

Stark 

Hertel 

Murphy 

SUton 

Hightower 

Natcher 

Stenholm 

Hller 

Neal 

Stokes 

Holland 

Nelllgan 

Stratton 

Hollenbeck 

Nichols 

Studds 

Holt 

Now&k 

Synar 

Hopkins 

Oakar 

Traxler 

Howard 

Oberstar 

Trible 

Hoyer 

Obey 

Udall 

Huckaby 

Ottinger 

Vander  Jagt 

Hughes 

Oxley 

Vento 

Hyde 

Panetu 

Volkmer 

Jones  (OK) 

Parris 

Washington 

Jones  (TN) 

Pashayan 

Watkins 

Kastenmeier 

Patman 

Weber  (MN) 

Kazen 

Patterson 

Weiss 

Kemp 

Pease 

White 

Kennelly 

Pepper 

WhiUey 

Kildee 

Perkins 

Whlttaker 

Kindness 

Petri 

Whitten 

Kogovsek 

Peyser 

WiUiams  (OH) 

LaPalce 

Porter 

Wilson 

Lantos 

Price 

Winn 

Leach 

Pritchard 

Wirth 

Leath 

RahaU 

WoU 

Lee 

Rangel 

Wolpe 

Lehman 

Ratchlord 

Wortley 

Levitas 

Reuss 

Wright 

Long (LA) 

Rhodes 

Wyden 

Long(MD) 

Rinaldo 

Yates 

Lowry  (WA) 

Roberts  (KS) 

Young  (AK) 

Lujan 

Roberta  (SD) 

Young (PL) 

Luken 

Rodino 

Zablocki 

Limdine 

1 

Roe 
NAYS— 62 

Zeferetti 

Archer            1 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

BaTaliR 

Gradlson 

Nelson 

Bailey  (MO) 

Gramm 

Paul 

Bennett 

Hammerschmldt  Rltter 

BlUey 

Hansen  (ID) 

Robinson 

Brodhead 

Hansen  (UT) 

Roemer 

Brown  (CO) 

Hartnett 

Roth 

BroyhUl 

Hunter 

Rousselot 

Campbell 

Ireland 

Schulze 

Chappell 

Jenkins 

Shaw 

Cheney 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Collins  (TX) 

lAgomarslno 

Shumway 

Conable 

Lewis 

SiUander 

Crane.  Philip 

Livingston 

Skeen 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Loefner 

Smith  (OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Lott 

Snyder 

Dreier 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stump 

Fiedler 

Lungren 

Taylor 

Fields 

McCollum 

Thomas 

Prenzel 

Michel 

Walker 

Puqua 

Miller  (OH) 

1 

^OT  VOTING- 

108 

Addabbo 

Butler 

Evans  (IN) 

AlbosU 

Carman 

Fish 

Annunzio 

Craig 

Flippo 

Ashbrook 

Crane,  Daniel 

Foley 

Badham 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gibbons 

Barnard 

Daschle 

Ooldwater 

Beard 

Davis 

Orisham 

Biaggi 

Derwlnskl 

Hagedom 

Boiling 

Dickinson 

Hall  (OH) 

Boner 

Doman 

Heftel 

Brinkley 

Duncan 

Hendon 

Broomlleld 

DymaUy 

Hillis 

Brown  (OH) 

Early 

Horton 

Burgener 

Edwards  (AD 

Hubbard 

Burton,  John 

■ 

Erlenbom 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Moffett 

Santini 

Jeffords 

Mollohan 

Savage 

Jeffries 

Mottl 

Shuster 

Jones  (NO 

Murtha 

Skelton 

Kramer 

Myera 

Smith  (AD 

LatU 

Napier 

Solomon 

LeBoutiUler 

OBrien 

Spence 

Lelarid 

Pickle 

St  Germain 

Lent 

Pursell 

Swift 

Markey 

Quillen 

Tauke 

Marks 

Rails  back 

Tauzin 

Marlenee 

Regula 

Walgren 

Mavroules 

Richmond 

Wampler 

Mazzoli 

Rogers 

Waxman 

McCloskey 

Rose 

Weaver 

McDonald 

Rostenkowski 

Weber  (OH) 

McEwen 

Roukema 

Whitehurst 

McGrath 

Roybal 

Williams  (MT) 

McKlnney 

Rudd 

Wylie 

MlUhelKNY) 

Russo 

Yatron 

Moakley 

Sabo 

Young  (MO) 

D  1550 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri  changed 
his  vote  from  'yea"  to  "nay.  ' 

Mr.  PARRIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  announce  that  he 
is  awaiting  a  message  from  the  Senate 
and  will  take  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  to 
proceed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  acting  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  this  day  and 
what  might  be  in  prospect  as  we  recon- 
vene following  the  traditional  Lincoln 
Day  recess, 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  As  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  knows,  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  pending  business  the 
House  will  adjourn  for  the  rest  of  this 
week.  There  Is  no  further  legislative 
work  during  this  week. 

We  did  pass  an  adjournment  resolu- 
tion earlier  to  adjourn  following  today 
and  come  back  on  Tuesday  next.  In 
the  other  body,  in  the  wisdom  of  their 
consultations,  they  have  decided  that 
we  should  continue  over  until  the 
Monday  of  the  week  after  next,  which 
I  believe  is  the  22d  day  of  February. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  I  think  for  those 
Members  who  are  not  listening,  they 
ought  to  be  well  advised  that  they 
have  several  other  days  now  in  this 


recess  period,  whether  they  were  lis- 
tening or  not.  Monday  the  22d  is  the 
day  on  which  we  will  reconvene. 

Having  said  that,  officially  for  the 
House.  I  think  for  the  protection  of 
other  Members  whose  committees  do 
meet,  and  I  am  thinking  particularly 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  there  'may 
very  well  be  other  committees  that 
will  be  meeting  next  week,  that  those 
committees  obviously  will  be  pursuing 
their  regular  course  of  action  but  offi- 
cially, so  far  as  official  meetings  of 
this  body,  we  will  not  have  to  be  back 
until  the  22d. 

Mr,  DANIELSON,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  those  comments.  What  he 
is  saying  is,  of  course,  well  known. 
That  is,  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress  is  done  in  committees  which 
meet  diligently  at  all  times.  There  will 
be  no  floor  sessions  next  week. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  regret  very 
much  this  decision  was  made  without 
apparently  any  notice  or  consultation 
with  the  various  committee  chairmen 
who  have  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
budget  and  other  matters.  We  all 
know  the  realities  are  such  that  if  the 
House  is  not  going  to  be  in  session  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  many 
Members  to  come  back  for  the  last  2 
or  3  days  of  next  week  to  attend  com- 
mittee hearings.  Yet,  if  they  do  not  we 
are  going  to  be  in  a  real  bind  in  terms 
of  scheduling  for  the  next  week  fol- 
lowing. The  budget  deadlines  have  a 
habit  of  creeping  up  on  us  and  I  think 
this  is  a  very  unfortunate  development 
for  that  reason. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  the  Speaker  advised 
me  earlier  in  the  day,  during  one  of 
our  conversations,  that  there  was  no 
official  business  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration of  the  House;  in  view  of  that, 
would  I,  so  far  as  my  responsibility 
was  concerned,  be  amenable  to  taking 
the  action  that  has  just  been  pursued. 
I  said  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  was 
agreeable  but,  naturally,  there  would 
be  those  committees  that  would  be 
meeting.  I  do  not  suspect  that  they 
would  be  canceling  those  committee 
sessions. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  realize  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  cannot  be  deemed 
responsible  for  this  result.  I  merely  am 
putting  on  the  record  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  problem  that  it  will  give  rise  to. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIEI^SON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Washington.  D.C, 
February  10,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  made  the  necessary  determina- 
tions pursuant  to  paragraph  3  of  House 
Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  in 
connection  with  a  subpoena  served  upon  an 
employee  in  my  office,  notification  of  which 
was  laid  before  the  House  on  February  8, 
1982. 

It  is  my  determination  that  compliance  is 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  Rule  L 
(50). 

Sincerely. 

Edmttnii  L.  Henshaw,  Jr.. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  EXIMBANK  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  SUNSHINE 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber   30.    1981.    the   Washington    Post 
printed   an  article   on   the   Simshine 
Act.  The  Simshine  Act  "requires  some 
(but  not  all)  of  those  who  govern  to  do 
so  in  public."  There  are  10  reasons 
that  an  agency  may  use  to  close  its 
meetings,  including  trade  secrets  and 
discussion   of   "currencies,   securities, 
commodities  or  financial  institutions." 
Common  Cause  did  a  study  on  how 
well  agencies  complied  with  the  Sun- 
shine Act.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
ranked  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  26 
agencies,  with  no  open  meetings  of  its 
Board  of  Directors. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade,  Investment 
and  Monetary  Policy,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
I  have  requested  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  explain  why  it  closes  its 
Board  meetings.  My  letter  and  Exim's 

response  follow: 

Washincton.  D.C, 

October  19,  1981. 
Mr.  William  H.  Drai-er  III, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Directors,  The  Export- 
ImportBank,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CIhairmaw:  The  Washington 
Post,  in  its  "Federal  Report"  of  September 
30,  1981,  printed  an  article  on  the  Sunshine 
Act.  This  article  discussed  the  nUes  and  reg- 
ulations which  govern  the  openness  of  Fed- 
eral Agency  meetings.  Oood  arguments  were 
presented  for  both  open  and  closed  sessions, 

I  realize  that  discussion  of  pending  appli- 
cations for  export  credit  financing  may  raise 
sensitive  issues,  and  that  exporters  have  a 
legitimate  concern  for  the  confidentiality  of 
the  information  they  provide.  However,  I 
was  surprised  to  note  that  Exlm  ranked  at 
the  bottom  with  no  open  meetings  whatso- 
ever. The  Subcommittee  would  appreciate  a 
letter  from  Exim's  Board  clarifying  its  rea- 
sons for  closing  all  Its  meetings. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  L.  Neal. 

Chairmaru  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Investment  and  Mone- 
tary Policy. 


Export-Import  Bank 
or  THE  United  States. 
Wi^hington,  D.C,  November  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Stephen  L,  Neal, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Intemalional 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
Committee   on    Banking.    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  In  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  you  have  requested  an  explanation 
of  why  Exlmbank  has  not  opened  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  public. 

As  you  know.  Exlmbank  is  headed  by  a 
coUeglal  body— the  Board  of  Directors— and 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  (the 
Act)  provides  for  meetings  of  such  bodies  to 
be  open  to  the  public  unless  the  information 
to  be  discussed  at  them  falls  within  certain 
exemptions.  The  exemption  which  is  most 
relevant  to  the  meetings  of  the  Board  is 
Section  (c)(4)  which  permits  an  agency  to 
close  its  meetings  when  the  items  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  them  relate  to  "trade  secrets  and 
commercial    or    financial    Information    ob- 
tained from  a  person  and  privileged  or  con- 
fidential."  In  addition,  if  a  majority  of  an 
agency's  meetings  will  be  closed  because  the 
Information  disclosed  will  fall  within  that 
category,  the  agency  may  be  able  to  close  all 
of  the  meetings  of  its  collegia!  body  by  regu- 
lation and  use  an  expedited  procedure  for 
giving  notice.  This  is.  in  fact,  what  Exlm- 
bank has  done  In  Its  regulations  which  are 
published  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (12  C.F.R.  Part  407). 

Other  exemptions  which  are  relevant  to 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  Include 
those  relating  to  classified  materials,  per- 
sonnel matters,  reports  from  agencies  regu- 
lating financial  institutions,  materials  which 
if  disclosed  would  be  likely  to  significantly 
frustrate  implementation  of  an  agency 
action  and  materials  arising  in  connection 
with  litigation. 

I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  the  use  Ex- 
Imbank  makes  of  Information  submitted  to 
us,  why  we  believe  that  such  information 
faUs  within  the  scope  of  the  exemption  set 
forth  in  Section  (c)(4)  and  other  exemptions 
of  the  Act  and  why  the  public  remains  ade- 
quately Informed  despite  the  fact  that 
Board  meetings  are  closed  to  the  public. 


USE  OF  INrOKMATION  SUBMITTED  TO  EXIMBANK 

As  you  know,  Eximbank's  basic  sUtutory 
responsibility  is  "to  aid  In  financing  and  to 
facilitate  exports  and  Imports  and  the  ex- 
change of  commodities.  .  .  ."  This  mandate 
is  implemented  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
which  considers  individual  export  transac- 
tions at  its  meetings.  Any  financial  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  by  the  Bank  paust  be 
",  .  ,  for  specific  purposes"— i.e.,  for  Individ- 
ual transactions  involving  the  export  of  U,S, 
goods  and  services.  Additional  sUtutory  pro- 
visions require  that  every  transaction  shall 
"in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
offer  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment" 
and  that  "In  authorizing  any  loan  or  guar- 
antee, the  Board  of  Directors  .  .  .  take  into 
account  any  serious  adverse  effect  of  such 
loan  or  guarantee  on  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  United  SUtes  Industry,  the  availabil- 
ity of  materials  which  are  in  short  supply  in 
the  United  States,  and  employment  In  the 
United  SUtes.  .  .  ." 

During  the  Board  meetings,  the  staff 
makes  an  oral  presenUtlon  regarding  each 
transaction.  In  addition,  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  staff  have  before  them  a 
memorandum  for  each  item  on  the  agenda 
being  considered  by  the  Board.  Both  the 
daU  and  the  conclusions  contained  in  them 
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are  diacuned  by  Board  and  staff  members. 
Additional  data  are  often  revealed  by  staff 
In  response  to  questions  by  Board  members 
on  the  proposed  transaction. 

Board  memoranda  are  prepared  by  the 
Exlmbank  staff  of  loan  officers,  engineers, 
economists  and  lawyers.  In  doing  so,  the  Ex- 
lmbank staff  draws  upon  data  supplied  by 
VJB.  manufacturers,  exporters,  service  orga- 
nizations, engineering  firms,  financial  insti- 
tutions, foreign  borrowers  and  guarantors, 
and  foreign  central  banks  and  ministries. 
This  information  Is  set  forth  in  the  memo- 
randa along  with  the  staffs  analysis  of  the 
creditworthiness  of  the  project,  the  borrow- 
er, the  guarantor  and  the  country  in  which 
the  project  is  located. 

IHFOMfATIOR   DISCUSSB)   AT   BOAXO   MXETINGS 
rAIXS  WTTHUf  THZ  8COPK  OF  SKCTIOR    (C)  (4) 

or  THB  oovBuncDiT  nr  thx  suHSHnn  act 
The  wording  of  this  section  Is  the  same  as 
that  of  Exemption  4  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  (5  U.S.C.  5S2(bK4)  (the 
POIA).  The  Conference  Report  to  the  Act 
Indicates  that  Section  (cK4)  is  intended  to 
be  read  in  the  same  way  as  Exemption  4  of 
the  FOIA.  See  Senate  Report  No.  94-1178, 
94th  Cong.  3d  Sess..  August  27,  1976  at  p.  15. 
The  leading  decision  interpreting  the 
scope  of  Exemption  4  of  the  FOIA  is  JVa- 
tional  Parkt  and  Conservation  Asaociation 
V.  Morton,  498  F.2d  765  (D.C.  Cir.  1974) 
which  establishes  the  foUowing  tests  for  de- 
termining whether  information  is  within 
the  exemption  and  therefore  Is  not  required 
to  be  disclosed.  The  information  has  to  be  of 
the  type  that  its  disclosure  would  either  (1) 
impair  the  Oovemment's  ability  to  obtain 
necessary  information  in  the  future  or  (2) 
cause  substantial  harm  to  the  competitive 
position  of  the  person  from  whom  the  infor- 
mation was  obtained. 

Another  test  is  set  forth  in  Comatock 
International  fU.S.AJ  Inc.  v.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  464  F.  Supp.  804 
(DJ3.C.  February  7,  1979)  In  which  the 
court  stated  that  information  may  be  with- 
held if  disclosure  of  the  information  would 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  agency's  pro- 
grams. 

At  the  Board  meetings,  the  Board  and 
staff  discuss  business  and  financial  informa- 
tion which  has  been  submitted  in  confi- 
dence to  Exlmbank  and  ia  not  customarily 
made  public  by  commercial  banking  Institu- 
tions. This  Information  includes  detailed  fl- 
nanotal  data  on  the  foreign  borrower,  which 
is  frequently  a  private  company,  as  well  as 
on  the  foreign  guarantor,  which  Is  often  a 
commercial  bank  or  private  company;  credit 
information  obtained  from  third-party 
sources;  financial  and  economic  data  on  the 
country  in  which  the  borrower  and  the  proj- 
ect are  located:  and  technical  data  drawn 
from  feasibility  studies  and  other  docu- 
ments furnished  by  the  applicant  on  the 
project  Itself. 

Disclosure  of  much  of  the  information  dis- 
cussed at  Board  meetings  on  individual 
transactions  could  clearly  cause  substantial 
Injury  to  private  borrowers  and  guarantors. 
The  data  submitted  by  them  on  their  finan- 
cial condition  In  support  of  applications  for 
Exlmbank  financing  are  not  available  to  the 
public  and  if  disclosed  during  Board  meet- 
ings, would  be  used  by  competitors  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entitles  supplying  the  data. 
Exlmbank  closely  monitors  the  economic 
and  financial  condition  of  foreign  countries 
to  determine  their  creditworthiness  In  order 
to  protect  Exlmbank's  current  and  potential 
exposure  in  each  country.  Information  on 
the  foreign  country's  balance  of  payments, 
trade  account,  capital  account,  reserve  ac- 
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count  and  budget  allocations  is  disclosed  at 
Board  meetings.  Such  information  is  ob- 
tained from  officials  of  central  banks  and 
ministries  of  finance  of  foreign  countries  on 
the  understanding  that  it  not  be  disseminat- 
ed outside  lEximbank.  This  information  is 
often  of  a  preliminary  unpublished  nature 
but  is  significant  in  determining  the  cred- 
Itworthlne*  of  Individual  countries.  If  this 
type  of  data  were  to  be  revealed  by  Exlm- 
bank, such  foreign  governments  would  not 
make  similar  daU  available  to  Exlmbank  in 
the  future.  Moreover,  since  other  export 
credit  instrumentalities  receive  such  data, 
failure  to  obtain  them  would  significantly 
Impair  Exlmbank's  ability  to  compete  with 
these  other  export  credit  agencies  and  thus. 
Impair  the  effectiveness  of  Exlmbank's  pro- 
grams. 

The  Board  and  staff  discuss  Information 
relating  to  the  financial  aspects  of  a-  new 
project  or  new  procurement  for  an  existing 
project.  This  information  often  includes 
pricing  data,  projected  cash  flows,  capital 
costs  breakdown  and  the  like,  the  disclosure 
of  which  would  be  valuable  to  competitors 
and  thus  adversely  affect  the  competitive 
position  of  the  suppliers  of  such  informa- 
tion. Dlscu«ions  also  focus  on  data  pertain- 
ing to  the  technical  feasibility  of  such  proj- 
ects. These  data  include  the  construction 
schedule,  technical  process  description, 
availability  of  raw  materials  and  petroleum 
and  mineral  reserve  data,  which  if  disclosed 
to  a  competitor  would  result  in  serious  busi- 
ness injury  to  the  borrower. 

THE  PUBLIC  REMAINS  INrORHZD 

In  compliance  with  the  Act,  a  notice  an- 
nouncing the  time,  date,  place  and  agenda 
of  each  meeting  is  posted  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  normally  three  business  days  prior  to 
the  meeting.  Notices  of  rescheduled  meet- 
ings, special  meetings  or  additions  or  dele- 
tions to  the  agenda  are  posted  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  the  decision  to  have 
the  meeting  or  make  the  change.  The  certi- 
fication of  the  General  Counsel  that  a  meet- 
ing may  properly  be  closed  to  the  public, 
and  citing  the  exemption  for  this  determi- 
nation, is  posted  along  with  the  notice  of 
meeting.  Tape  recordings  are  made  of  the 
complete  proceedings  of  each  meeting.  If  a 
written  request  for  access  to  such  tapes  is 
received.  Exlmbank  will  promptly  review 
the  tapes  and  release  the  non-exempt  por- 
tions. Furthermore,  minutes  are  kept  of 
every  Board  meeting  and  are  available  for 
public  Inspection. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Dram3i  III.» 
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combat  field  ration  contained  In  a 
lightweight,  flexible,  "retort"  pouch. 
Consistent  with  the  "buy  American" 
provisions  of  the  DOD  Appropriations 
Act  which  have  been  in  effect  since 
1939,  DOD  has  traditionally  restricted 
all  phases  of  combat  rations  procure- 
ment to  firmfi  operating  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions.  Recently, 
however,  DOD  has  overruled  its  own 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 
and  permitted  the  subcontracting  of 
retort  packaging  to  a  foreign  company. 
DOD  takes  the  position  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  "buy  American"  provi- 
sion applies  only  to  food  "grown"  and 
"processed"  in  the  United  SUtes  but 
does  not  specifically  apply  to  "packag- 
ing." The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  reviewed  the  legislative  history  of 
this  provision  and  finds  it  inconclusive 
with  respect  to  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  there  are  compelling 
national  security  as  well  as  economic 
reasons  for  clarifying  the  "buy  Ameri- 
can" provision  of  the  DOD  Appropria- 
tions Act  to  Include  food  packaging.  In 
the  event  of  a  military  mobilization, 
DOD  estimates  that  it  would  require 
approximately  18.9  million  cases  of 
combat  rations  for  the  first  6  months 
and  5.4  million  cases  per  month  there- 
after. A  shortfaU  in  combat  rations 
could  leave  the  military  in  a  critical 
situation  if  forced  to  mobilize.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  develop  and  maintain 
faculties  for  all  phases  of  combat 
ration  production  on  U.S.  soil.* 


H.R.  5511  TO  AMEND  THE  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATIONS  "BUY 
AMERICAN"  PROVISIONS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  COLUNS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  introduced  H.R. 
5511,  to  close  a  growing  loophole  in 
the  "buy  American"  provision  of  the 
1982  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  As  a 
result  of  this  loophole,  thousands  of 
U.S.  jobs  are  being  Jeopardized  in  the 
food  packaging  industry. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
is  in  the  process  of  replacing  tradition- 
al canned  food  "C"  rations  used  by  our 
armed  services  with  a  new  form  of 


PUERTO  RICO  CENSUS 
CANCELIiATION  IS  WRONG 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall, 
the  administration  proposed  eliminat- 
ing the  census  of  agriculture  for  the 
Nation  including  Puerto  Rico  and  out- 
lying areas. 

At  the  time,  I  feared  the  administra- 
tion's real  target  was  the  census  of  ag- 
riculture In  Puerto  Rico,  which  the 
Bureau  of  Census  characterized  in 
budget  documents  submitted  to  the 
Commerce  Department  and  OMB  as 
the  sole  source  of  agriculture  data  for 
the  island. 

WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  my  ini- 
tial fears  were  well  founded  because 
the  administration  has  dropped  this 
census  from  its  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.  The  administration's  actions 
ignore  the  fact  that  this  census  has 
been  taken  in  Puerto  Rico  since  1910. 
Moreover,  they  fail  to  understand  the 
utility  of  this  data  to  Puerto  Rico's 
business  and  agricultural  community. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
pelling need  fw  the  data  is  document- 
ed in  hearings  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population,  which  I  chair, 
held  in  Puerto  Rico  in  December  fol- 
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lowing  3  full  days  of  meetings  with 
Commonwealth  officials  and  agricul- 
ture producers. 

The  subcommittee  obtained  a  cross- 
section  of  views  from  inside  and  out- 
side of  Government  on  the  usefulness 
of  the  data.  ' 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  hearing.  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration has  grievously  erred  in  cancel- 
ing this  census  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
restore  funding  for  this  important 
data  series. 


A  MARSHALL  PLAN  FOR 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


\ 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  this  country  really  needs  is  a 
Marshall  plan.  Yes,  a  Marshall  plan  to 
rebuild  American  industry. 

But  that  would  take  a  lot  of  time 
and  a  lot  of  money.  There  is  an  old 
saying.  "Given  enough  time  and 
money,  you  can  solve  any  problem." 
That  may  be  true,  but  we  do  not  have 

either.  .   ^     . 

Meanwhile,  American  mdustry  is 
growing  old.  Our  Industrial  base  is  lit- 
erally antiquated,  obsolete,  and,  in 
many  cases,  bankrupt.  Hurt  the  most 
are  small-  and  medium-sized  business- 
es, those  companies  that  provide  most 
of  the  jobs  in  America— the  very  same 
companies  which  form  the  hard  core 
or  heart  of  if  you  will— something  we 
call  the  U.S.  defense  industrial  base. 

Our  machine  tools,  for  example,  are 
typically  25  to  27  years  old.  How  can 
we  expect  to  compete  with  the  West 
Germans,  whose  machine  tools  aver- 
age 15  years  in  age,  and  probably  more 
importantly  with  the  Japanese,  whose 
machine  tools  are  only  10  years  or 
less?  Even  in  our  high-growth,  high- 
technology  Industries  we  are  being  vig- 
orously challenged. 

The  result  of  this  is  a  higher  cost  for 
the  myriad  of  items  from  very  sophis- 
ticated components  right  down  to  the 
simple  nuts  and  bolts.  Sole  sources  are 
becoming  distressingly  commonplace. 

Many  items  are  simply  not  being 
made  in  America  any  more.  The  U.S. 
dependency  on  foreign  sources  for  fas- 
teners, castings,  forgings,  optical 
equipment,  and  other  basic  parts  Is 
nothing  less  than  shocking. 

The  situation  I  am  describing  has 
been  dociunented  in  detail  as  part  of 
27  days  of  hearings,  involving  more 
than  125  witnesses,  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion. I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee.  The  situation 
also  has  been  examined  in  many  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  other  congressional 
units. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization has  a  responsibility— indeed 
a  duty— to  do  something  to  help 
remedy  the  problem.  That  responsibil- 
ity is  vested  in  our  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 

Therefore,  today,  I  am  introducing  a 
series  of  major  amendments  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  to  strengthen 
the  domestic  capability  and  capacity 
of  the  industrial  base.  This  is  a  totally 
bipartisan  swjtion.  Joining  me  as  the 
chief  cospMjnsor  is  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKnnfiY).  The  leg- 
islation was  jointly  drafted  by  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  staff.  This  is  an 
ail-American  problem  needing  an  all- 
American  solution. 

The  bUl.  entitled    'The  Defense  In- 
dustrial Base  Revltallzation  Act,"  at- 
tacks the  problem  on  three  key  fronts. 
First,  the  modernization  of  equip- 
ment and  plant.  Here  we  Intend  to 
help   not   the   big   corporations   who 
serve   as   prime   contractors.   Instead, 
the  assistance  under  the  bill  would  be 
targeted  to  high-priority  subcontrac- 
tors and  suppliers— businesses  that  do 
not  have  tax  advantages  or  cannot  use 
them.   These   are   mostly   small-   and 
medium-sized     businesses,     who     run 
their   financial   affairs   much   In   the 
same  way  most  American  families  do. 
That    is.    they    go    out    and    borrow 
money— from      their      neighborhood 
banker.  They  depend  on  credit  to  pur- 
chase new  equipment.  They  compete 
for  that  credit  with  highly  profitable 
service    Industries   such    as    fast-food 
outlets  and  retailers  selling  blue  jeans. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
choice  for  the  banker  to  decide  be- 
tween financial  statements  showing  a 
constant    booming    market    and    the 
small  machine  shop  or  foundry  with 
lots  of  ups  and  downs  and  the  lack  of  a 
clearly  defined  near-term  market.  This 
legislation  will  enable  these  business- 
es, through  financial  Incentives  such 
as  loan  guarantees,  direct  loans,  price 
guarantees,  and  purchase  agreements, 
to  get  the  capital  they  need. 

Clearly,  there  is  not  enough  money 
to  help  everybody.  Therefore,  this 
would  be,  in  a  sense,  a  competition. 
The  administration  is  currently  devel- 
oping a  priority  ranking  of  Industries 
most  important  to  defense,  including 
the  most  problem  ridden  in  terms  of 
capability  and  capacity. 

The  legislation  requires  a  constant 
priority  assessment  of  those  industries 
which  are  necessary  to  the  manufac- 
ture or  supply  of  national  defense  ma- 
terials required  for  national  security, 
or  are  likely  to  be  required  in  time  of 
emergency  or  war. 

Within  those  priority  categories,  our 
legislation  would  mandate  special  pref- 
erence to  those  companies  that  come 
up  with  plans  showing  tmusual  prom- 
ise in  boosting  productivity,  improving 
quality,  developing  new  processes,  and 
reducing  our  reliance  on  foreign  Im- 


ports. This  would  not  be  dependent  on 
whether  or  not  they  are  currently  per- 
forming defense  contracts.  The  win- 
ners would  be  those  companies  willing 
to  accept  the  full  challenges  and  risks 
of  Industrial  modernization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  second  major  objec- 
tive of  this  bill  is  to  help  provide  the  ' 
skilled  labor  and  professionals  to  cope 
with  existing  and  anticipated  manpow- 
er shortages  in  our  defense  Industrial 
base. 

The  legislation  would  direct  the 
President  to  launch  programs  to  fill 
these  needs  in  high  priority  industries. 
The  Defense  Department  already  has 
identified  73  of  these  critical  skills. 

In  regard  to  skilled  labor,  we  would 
propose  a  cost-sharing  program  with 
State  vocational  education  boards 
working  closely  with  Industry,  labor, 
and  with  educational  institutions  of 
the  States. 

The  emphasis  would  be  on  training, 
retraining,  and  upgrading  skills  to  op- 
erate new  equipment  and  plant  in 
high-priority  industries  of  the  defense 
industrial  base.  In  this  program,  the 
idea  would  be  to  fill  existing  vacancies 
and  to  meet  projected  critical  skill 
manpower  needs. 

This  is  not  a  social  program.  We 
simply  must  provide  the  means  to 
train  people  for  the  critical  skills 
needed  in  any  defense  buildup.  For  ex- 
ample, the  typical  age  of  a  skilled  ma- 
chinist today  is  58.  and  in  a  few  years 
more  than  half  of  these  people  will 
retire. 

In  many  of  our  industrial  centers 
today,  you  will  see  columns  of  help 
wanted  ads  seeking  highly  skilled 
labor.  Although  there  are  plenty  of 
people  seeking  jobs,  they  do  not  have 
the  necessary  skills. 

Yet  we  have  thousands  of  men  and 
women  currently  out  of  work  In  de- 
pressed Industries.  Many  of  these 
people  could  be  retrained  or  have  their 
existing  skills  upgraded  for  job  oppor- 
tunities available  right  now  and  those 
that  will  be  available  in  the  near 
future. 

On  the  professional  side,  there  are 
serious  shortages  of  scientific  and 
technical  personnel  In  the  fields  of  en- 
gineering, computer  sciences,  and 
many  other  disciplines.  Our  colleges 
and  universities  are  hard  pressed  to 
retain  younger  faculty  members  to 
teach  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  en- 
coiu'age  students  to  continue  their 
studies  for  higher  degrees  in  light  of 
high  salaries  from  industry. 

One  of  the  major  problems  for  our 
colleges  and  universities  Is  the  pur- 
chase of  modem  laboratory  and  other 
equipment  to  train  these  students  and 
provide  them  with  the  means  to  do  re- 
search. Much  of  the  equipment  is  out 
of  date— literally  15  years  or  more 
behind  the  times  in  a  number  of  cases. 
So  we  are  frequently  producing  profes- 
sionals who  are  ill  equipped  to  mateh 
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the  competition  we  are  receiving  from 
Japan,  West  Germany,  and  other  in- 
dustrialized nations.  This  situation 
must  be  remedied. 

What  we  propose  to  help  this  effort 
is  a  program  of  assistance  in  the  form 
of  matching  grants  for  new  and 
modem  equipment  In  university 
schools  of  engineering  and  other  scien- 
tific and  technical  disciplines  needed 
for  high-priority  tasks  in  our  defense 
industrial  base. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  has 
a  third  major  objective.  It  would  direct 
the  President  to  develop  greater  do- 
mestic capability  and  capacity  to 
produce  critical  and  strategic  materi- 
als, especiaUy  where  U.S.  dependence 
is  large  and  overseas  sources  are  unsta- 
ble or  even  unfriendly. 

The  proposed  program  also  would 
emphasize  recycling  scrap,  improving 
extraction  and  processing,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  substitutes  and  other  ad- 
vanced materials  technologies.  The  ob- 
jective would  be  greater  Independence 
or  Insurance  from  possible  cutoffs, 
shortages,  and  cartel-like  price  in- 
creases. These  are  all  threats  within 
the  realm  of  real  possibility. 

Experts  in  both  the  last  and  current 
administrations  have  emphasized  the 
need  to  develop  domestic  sources  for 
such  key  materials  as  cobalt,  titanium, 
aliuninum,  natural  rubber,  and  a 
number  of  other  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  If  you  can  believe  it,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  primary 
sources  for  certain  key  minerals 
needed  by  the  U.S.  defense  effort,  es- 
pecially military  aircraft. 

There  Is  serious  concern  regarding 
this  Nation's  minerals  import  depend- 
ency. Our  Industrial  health  is  depend- 
ent upon  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  a 
variety  of  materials.  Some  of  the  most 
vital  of  these  materials  are  imported 
in  excess  of  86  percent  annually,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  data 
for  1980. 

For  example,  we  are  100  percent 
import  dependent  on  our  supply  of  co- 
lumbium,  an  essential  element  in  su- 
peralloys  used  in  Jet  and  turbine  en- 
gines. In  the  case  of  bauxite  and  alu- 
mina, the  raw  materials  needed  to 
make  aluminum,  which  is  of  particular 
Importance  to  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, the  U.S.  Imports  94  percent  of 
Its  needed  supply.  We  rely  on  imports 
for  97  percent  of  our  manganese, 
whose  deoxidizing,  desulfurlzlng,  and 
conditioning  properties  are  critical  for 
the  steel  Industry;  93  percent  of  our 
cobalt,  which  has  several  uses,  most 
attractive  of  which  is  cobalt's  ability 
to  withstand  high  temperatures;  and 
91  percent  of  our  chromium  which  is 
used  as  an  alloy  to  increase  hardness 
and  impact  strength  in  steel  as  well  as 
making  steel  more  versatile.  The  plati- 
num group  metals,  palladium,  rhodi- 
um, iridium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium, 
and  tantalum  are  also  included  in  the 
list  of  critical  materials  upon  which  we 


are  import  dependent,  87  percent  and 
97  percent,  respectively. 

We  need  to  develop  more  domestic 
sources  apd  substitutes,  conserve  more 
in  their  use,  recycle  where  possible 
and  thus  keep  additional  dollars  at 
home  while  creating  new  Jobs  and 
saving  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  record  de- 
fense budget.  This  legislation  allows  us 
to  spend  those  dollars  more  produc- 
tively and  efficiently.  By  addressing 
the  problems  of  our  defense  infra- 
structure—aging tools  and  machinery 
and  critical  manpower  shortages — the 
bill  seeks  to  eliminate  greater  defense 
expenditures  and  waste. 

A  strong  America  must  be  prepared 
to  respond  to  any  challenges.  We  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  a  modem 
strong  industrial  production  base  is 
absolutely  essential.  The  only  way  we 
won  World  War  II  was  that  America 
was  able  to  produce  weapons  faster 
than  the  enemy  could  destroy  them. 

The  lesson  here  is  that  weapons 
mean  nothing  unless  you  can  manu- 
facture their  components,  spare  parts, 
and  replace  them.  This  absolutely  re- 
quires a  vigorous  industrial  base  with 
a  good  supply  of  the  right  materials, 
and  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
highly  skilled  men  and  women  who 
can  out  produce  any  people  in  the 
world. 

I  know  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what  I  have  said  here  is  a  fact.  It  is 
also  an  enormous  challenge.  What  is 
needed  is  action  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge—action, now. 

We  believe  the  program  we  propose 
will  not  only  strengthen  our  defense 
industrial  base  but  all  of  U.S.  industry, 
because  they  are  virtually  one  and  the 
same.  Older  industrial  States  which 
would  have  to  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  defense  preparedness,  could 
not  only  reinvest  in  unused  industrial 
capacity,  but  expand  capability  to  di- 
versify their  economies. 

Let  us  put  people  back  to  work— im- 
proving their  productivity,  making 
better  quality  products  and  regaining 
our  competitive  position  in  world 
trade. 

In  this  case.  Government  can  help  to 
create  a  market.  The  same  Industries 
mondemlaed  under  this  legislation 
and  the  same  workers  trained  for 
highly  skilled  jobs  wiU  produce  not 
only  needed  defense  items  but  also 
those  for  a  vibrant  peaceful  economy. 
The  section-by-section  summary  of 
the  bill  follows: 

SECnOlf-BY-SECTION  SUKMARY 

Sec.  1  States  the  title  of  the  bill  to  be  the 
"Defense  Industrial  Base  Revitalization 
Act." 

Sec.  2  amends  Title  III  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 303A. 

Subsection  (a)  specifies  the  purpose  of 
new  section  303A  to  be  the  strengthening  of 
domestic  capability  and  capacity  of  the  na- 
tion's defense  industrial  base. 
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Subsection  (b)  directs  the  President  to  act 
immediately  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  modernization  of  United  States  in- 
dustries which  are  necessary,  or  may  be  nec- 
essary in  the  event  of  emergency  or  war,  to 
the  manufacture  or  supply  of  national  de- 
fense materials.  Such  assistance  may  be  in 
the  form  of  loan  guarantees,  direct  loans, 
purchase  agreements  or  price  guarantees. 
The  subsection  limits  such  assistance  to 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  as  de- 
fined by  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce. 
Larger  entities  may  receive  assistance  only 
if  the  President  formally  notifies  Congress 
that  the  national  interest  requires  such  an 
exception  to  the  limitation. 

Subsection  (o)  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  Specify  immediately  which  in- 
dustries should  be  given  priority  for  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  to  update  the  list  of  pri- 
ority Industries  every  six  months.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  required,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  specify  the  type  and  extent  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  each  priority  indus- 
try, and  to  indicate  which  businesses  within 
the  priority  industries  should  be  given  pref- 
erence because  their  modernization  propos- 
als offer  the  greatest  prospects  for  produc- 
tivity and  quality  Improvement,  and  for  a 
reduction  In  Import  reUance  for  materials. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  President  to 
provide  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
loan  guarantees,  loans,  purchase  agree- 
ments or  price  guarantees,  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  domestic  capability  and  capacity 
to  produce  or  process  strategic  minerals, 
metals,  and  materials. 

In  addition  to  existing  production  and 
processing  techniques,  this  expansion  is  to 
include  methods  and  techniques  for  conser- 
vation and  recycling  of,  and  substitution  for, 
strategic  minerals,  metals  and  materials,  as 
well  as  processes  which  will  lead  to  a  lessen- 
ing or  elimination  of  the  need  for  tradition- 
al forms  of  strategic  minerals,  metals  and 
materials. 

This  subsection  requires  that  the  Secre- 
taries of  Defense.  Commerce,  and  Interior, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  be  consulted  in  carry- 
ing out  the  strategic  minerals,  metals  and 
materials  expansion  program. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  defense  industrial  base  pri- 
ority industries  program  of  subsection  (b) 
and  the  strategic  and  critical  minerals, 
metals  and  materials  program  of  subsection 
(d)  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  proposals 
submitted  in  response  to  public  solicitations. 
The  first  such  solicitation  must  be  issued 
within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of  new  sec- 
tion 303A. 

Subsection  (f)  establishes  the  price  guar- 
antee financial  assistance  mechanism  avail- 
able under  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  In  connec- 
tion with  purchase  agreements.  It  requires 
that  purchase  agreements  must  include  the 
Government's  right  to  refuse  delivery  of  the 
materials  ordered,  and  if  the  marliet  price 
of  the  materials,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  is  lower  than  the  con- 
tract price,  the  Government  must  pay  the 
price  difference. 

Subsection  (g)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000,000,000  per  year  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  1985.  1986  and  1987. 
with  appropriated  funds  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  carrying  out  the  priority 
industries  and  strategic  minerals,  metals, 
and  materials  expansion  programs  of  sec- 
tion 303A.  This  subsection  authorizes  con- 
tingent liability  financial  incentives  (loans. 
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loan  guarantees  and  price  guarantees)  to  be 
leveraged  through  use  of  Treasury  borrow- 
ing authority,  and  based  on  estimated  ulti- 
mate net  costjB  of  contracts  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  estimated  ultimate  net  costs  may 
not  exceed  amounts  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. Ultimate  net  costs  are  to  be  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  experience  of  actual  costs  of 
these   forms  of   financial   Incentives  which 
have  been  utilized  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  If  the  total  estimated  ultimate 
net  costs  do  exceed  appropriations,  the  nec- 
essary additional  sums  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  from  unobligated  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
from  Congresslonally  approved  rescissions 
of  Department  of  Defense  appropriations. 

Subsection  (h)  direct*  the  President  to  es- 
tablish and  Implement  a  five-year  national 
program  to  train  worlters  in  skills  which  are 
necessary  in  the  priority  Industries  Identi- 
fied In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  in  the 
strategic  and  critical  minerals,  metals,  and 
materials  expansion  program  of  subsection 
(d),  and  for  which  skills  there  is,  or  is  antici- 
pated to  be.  a  shortage. 

Financial  assistance  for  the  program  Is  m 
the  form  of  annual  grants,  provided  on  a 
shared  cost  basis  to  State  boards  of  voca- 
tional education.  A  grant  may  be  extended 
to  a  State  board  only  after  the  SUte  in- 
volved has  submitted  a  five-year  plan,  certi- 
fied by  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  for  carrying  out  a 
sitllls  training  program.  In  addition.  In  each 
year  of  the  plan  the  SUte  Is  required  to  pro- 
vide a  share  of  the  cost  for  that  year,  on  the 
following  schedule:  In  the  first  year.  10  per- 
cent of  that  year's  cost,  with  90  percent  pro- 
vided by  the  Government;  In  the  second 
year  20  percent  from  the  SUte,  80  percent 
for  the  Government;  in  the  third  year.  30 
percent  from  the  SUte.  70  percent  from  the 
Government;  in  the  fourth  year,  40  percent 
from  the  SUte,  60  percent  from  the  Goven- 
ment;  and  In  the  fifth  year,  50  percent  each 
from  the  SUte  and  the  Government.  The 
SUte's  share  may  come  from  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate sources,  and  may  Include  "in  kind"  con- 
tributions of  equipment,  facilities,  personnel 
or  services.  „    ^  ,       .  .„ 

Other  requirements  of  a  SUtes  skiUs 
training  plan  are  that  It  be  developed  in 
consulUtion  with  workers  and  managment 
of  Involved  Industries  and  with  the  SUte's 
educational  Institutions,  that  It  include  in 
addition  to  skills  training,  upgrading  skills 
of  already  trained  workers,  and  retraining 
m  the  necessary  skills  of  workers  in  indus- 
tries which  are  depressed.  A  plan  must  also 
include  programs  of  training  in  workplaces. 
The  subsection  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  action  on  a  SUte  plan,  based  on 
recommendations  of  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, Labor  and  Education,  within  90  days 
of  receipt  of  the  plan. 

The  subsection  permits  the  Federal  grant 
assistance  to  be  used  for  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  equipment  for  training  pur- 
poses, but  requires  that  such  equipment  be 
purchased  through  competitive  bids.  Au- 
thority to  install  Government-owned  equip- 
ment in  private  "industrial  facilities"  con- 
tained in  section  303(e)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  is  extended  to  vocational 
schools  and  other  worker  training  locations 
which  are  part  of  this  program. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  subsection  (h)  skills  training 
program  are  $250,000,000  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1987,  and  are  authorized 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Subsection  (i)  directs  the  President  to 
begin   immediately  to  develop  and  Imple- 


ment a  program  of  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  obUinlng  and  Install- 
ing modem  equipment  for  training  profes- 
sional,  scientific,   and   technical   personnel 
needed  in  the  priority  Industries  Identified 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  and  In  the 
strategic  and  critical  minerals,  metals  and 
materials  expansion  program  of  subsection 
(d).  A  grant  under  this  subsection  may  cover 
not  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  obtaining 
and  instaUlng  the  equipment  involved,  and 
is  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  an  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  institution  of  higher 
education  which   certifies  the  cost  of   the 
purchase  and  Installation  of  the  equipment. 
Such  equipment  must  be  purchased  by  com- 
petitive bid.  Section  303(e)  Defense  Produc- 
Uon  Act  authority  to  Install  Government- 
owned  equipment  In  private  facilities  Is  ex- 
tended to  Include  coUeges.  universities  and 
other  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  subsection  (I)  program  are  $100,000,000 
In  each  of  fiscal  years  1983  through  1987. 
and  are  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Subsection  (j)  requires  that  equipment  or 
plant  financed  through  any  of  the  programs 
of  Section  303A  must  be  of  United  SUtes 
origin.  The  only  exception  to  this  require- 
ment Is  when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines,  In  writing,  that  the  U.S.  origin- 
plant  or  equipment  is  unavailable  and  not 
practicable  to  obtain. 

Subsection  (k)  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  to  monitor 
and  audit  the  programs  of  Section  303A. 
and  to  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress 
each  year  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  of 

Congress.  ^  ,,  ...  t 

Subsection  (1)  contains  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  Section  303A.  The  terms 
"SUte"  and  "United  SUtes"  each  include, 
in  addition  to  each  of  the  50  SUtes,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  any  other  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  SUtes. 

Section  2  amends  various  sections  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  follows: 
Subsection  (a)  amends  the  language  of  the 
Declaration  of  Policy  to  bring  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  in  keeping  with  present-day  na- 
tional defense  and  national  security  needs. 
In  particular,  the  amendment  calls  upon  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  departments  to  assess 
continuously  the  capabUity  of  the  defense 
Industrial  base  to  satisfy  both  near-term 
and  increased  mobilization  production  re- 
qulremenU. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  loan  guarantee 
authorizing  section  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  (section  301)  by  Increasing  the 
threshold  amount  beyond  which  individual 
loan  guarantee  amounts  must  be  submitted 
to  Congress  from  $38,000,000  to  $60,000,000. 
The  subsection  also  amends  the  Congres- 
sional review  procedure  for  loan  guarantees 
beyond  the  threshold  amount  by  shortening 
the  review  period  from  60  to  30  days  of  con- 
tinuous session,  and  provides  for  an  expedit- 
ed approval  for  such  loan  guarantees 
through  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  the  direct  loan  sec- 
tion of  the  Defense  Production  Act  (section 
302)  by  reducing  the  Congressional  review 
period  for  loans  over  the  threshold  amount 
from  60  days  to  30  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion, and  provides  for  an  expedited  approval 
for  such  loans  through  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Subsection  (d)  would  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  authorities  of  the  Defense 


Production  Act  from  September  30.  1982,  to 
September  30.  1987. 

Subsection  (e)  would  repeal  section  720  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  the  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages,  the 
authority  for  which  was  terminated  In  1977. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE     , 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemenul  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  10  to  February  17,  1982,  and 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  Febru- 
ary 11  or  February  12  to  February  22.  1982. 
The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  ZeU  BeU  Tau  fraternity  to 
conduct  a  reception  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  on  March  31.  1982.  to  commemorate 
Roger  Williams  for  his  contribution  to  reli- 
gious toleration  and  freedom  In  the  United 
SUtes. 


D  1610 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Obey).    The    Chair    lays    before    the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  (H.  Con. 
Res.   268)  entitled    "Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  10  to  February  17,- 1982.  and 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  Febru- 
ary 11  or  February  12  to  February  22,  1982," 
do  pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "Wednesday. 
February  17,  1982,"  and  insert  "Monday. 
February  22, 1982,". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concurrent 
resolution  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  February  10  to  February  22. 
1982,  and  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  February  11  or  February  12  to  Febru- 
ary 22.  1982.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS.  AND 
TO  APPOINT  COMMISSIONS, 
BOARDS,  AND  COMMITTEES, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Monday,  February  22, 
1982,  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
accept  resignations,  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees 
authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Railsback  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  after  1:30  p.m.,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
district  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leach,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClory,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lee,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Boggs)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Neal,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

Mr.  GUMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  DiNARDis. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK. 

Mr.  Lagobiarsino  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.  KxMP. 
Mr.  Nklligan. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  - 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Litingston  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Rihaldo. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Dougherty  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Baenes. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Dyson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Behell. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Foco-ibtta. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  MutPHY. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Akaka. 

Ms.  Oarar. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ApPtEGATE. 

Mr.  PoLTy. 

Mr.  Stxtcds. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Ms.  Periaho. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Washington. 

Mr.  Saniini. 


February  10,  1982 


taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rea.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  ZeU  Beta  Tau  fraternity  to 
conduct  a  reeeption  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  on  March  31.  1982,  to  commemorate 
Roger  Williams  for  his  contribution  to  reli- 
gious toleration  and  freedom  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


February  10,  1982 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
FEBRUARY  22,  1982 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  268  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Monday, 
February  22,  1982. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  268,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  22 
1982,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 
A    concurrent     resolution     of    the 
Senate    of   the   following    titles   was 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3048.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3049.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  regulations  to 
implement  chapters  1  and  2  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(n  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3050.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of 
ACTION.  tran«niitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

3051.  A  letter  from  the  AdmLilstrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development! 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  covering  fiscal  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  634(g)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3052.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Comptroller  on  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
for  fiscal  year  1B80,  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Public  Law  93-111;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3053.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  faculties,  and  research  and  pro- 


gram management,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

3054.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  lor 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

3055.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  the  Board's  monetary 
policy  report,  pursuant  to  section  2A  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended  (92  SUt. 
1897);  Jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

3056.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  Corporation's  sUtement  of 
administrative  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 
H.R.  5507.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  procedures 
for  crediting  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  P*und  with  the 
amounts  of  social  security  checks  which 
have  not  been  negotiated  within  12  months; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.    Stamoeland,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr. 
CoELHO,  and  Mr.  Evaws  of  Iowa): 
H.R.  5508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Se- 
ciulty  Act  to  consolidate  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  authority  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  energy  projects  which  use 
wood  and  wood  wastes  and  residues  as  feed- 
stocks, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the   Committees  on  Agriculture.  Banking, 
Finance   and   Urban   Affairs,   Energy   and 
Commerce,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  5509.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  the  rate  at 
which  overpayments  of  SSI  benefits  may  be 
recovered  through  adjustments  in  future 
benefits,  where  the  overpayments  Involved 
were  not  the  fault  of  the  reclplente;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bekkdict,  Mr.  Dysow,  Mr. 
Fauwthoy,     Mr.      Forsythe,     Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Gihghich,  Mr.  Kooov- 
SEK,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  B4r. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Whitehukst): 
H.R.  5610.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  benefits  under  the 
survivor  benefit  plan  to  the  spouses  and  de- 
pendent children  of  members  of  the  reserve 
components  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
die  after  completing  service  requirements 
for  participation   In   the  plan  but  before 
being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  elect  par- 
ticipation In  the  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  lUlnols: 
H.R.  5611.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  to 
require  the  procurement  of  certain  articles 


packaged  in  the  United  SUtes  or  iU  posses- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CllANE: 
H.R.  5512.  A  bill  to  provide  for  aimual  ob- 
servances of  certain  legal  public  holidays  on 
their  traditional  dates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Daniel  B.  CXane): 
H.R.  5513.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  10- 
percent  Income  tax  rate  shall  apply  to  all  In- 
dividuals, and  to  repeal  all  deductions,  cred- 
its, and  exclusions  for  Individuals  other 
than  a  $2,000  deduction  for  each  personal 
exemption:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  5514.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  take  certain  actions  In  response  to  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  Imposed  against  the 
United  States  by  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5515.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  moratorium 
on  the  esUbllshment  of  markets  in  futures 
and  options  based  on  stock  indices;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Comjnerce. 

By  Mr.  DUNN: 
H.R.  5616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  expenditures  to  remove  architec- 
tural and  transportation  barriers  to  the 
handicapped  and  elderly;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  5617.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  deduction 
for  interest  on  Indebtedness  incurred  to 
acquire  corporations  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  use  of  debt  for  corporate  acquisi- 
tions should  be  discouraged;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  grant- 
ing of  tax-exempt  status  to  organizations 
maintaining  schools  with  racially  discrimi- 
natory policies;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DiNGELL): 

H.R.  6619.  A  bill  to  give  trade  negotiating 
priority  to  service  sector  issues,  to  expand 
and  clarify  existing  laws  governing  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  to  better  deal 
with  service  trade  problems,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOWLER: 

H.R.  6520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  certain  heat 
pumps  to  be  treated  as  renewable  energy 
source  property  for  purposes  of  the  residen- 
tial energy  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  lessors  the 
residential  energy  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  specific 
criteria  for  the  allowance  of  the  residential 
energy  credit  for  passive  solar  energy  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER: 

H.R.  5523.  A  bill  to  provide  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  benefits  to  Individuals  who 
are  totally  disabled  due  to  employment-re- 
lated byssinosls  and  to  surviving  dependents 
of  individuals  whose  death  was  due  to  such 
disease  or  who  were  totally  disabled  by  such 


disease  at  the  time  of  their  death;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Akaka): 
H.R.  5524.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  transfer  to  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii  the  U.S.  Navy  ship  (USNS) 
Chepachet:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 
H.R.  5525.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Income  tax 
benefits  enacted  during  1981  with  respect  to 
the  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  6526.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  changes  In  Judicial  di- 
visions in  the  northern  district  of  Georgia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    KEMP    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Gray): 
H.R.  5527.  A  bill  to  provide  private  sector 
training   and   placement   opportunities   for 
residents  of  enterprise  zones,  emphasizing 
the  use  of  community-based  organizations 
and  the  involvement  of  small  business  con- 
cerns, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  5528.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  5529.  A  bill  to  impose  certain  objec- 
tive requlremenU  on  State  legislatures  and 
Federal  courts  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  congressional  districts  on  the  iMsis 
of  the  most  recent  decennial  census,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  5630.  A  bill  to  extend  from  May  1982 
to  October  1982  the  month  before  which 
children  not  otherwise  entitled  to  child's  in- 
surance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2210  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  must 
attend  poetsecondary  schools  in  order  to 
qualify  under  subsection  (c)  of  such  section 
for  entitlement  to  such  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLINARI  (for  liimself.  Mr. 
Marks.  Mr.  Stokks.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
ScREUES.  Mr.  AmruHzio.  Mrs.  Cris- 
HOLM,  Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Howard,  Bir. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Nafier,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  R.ULSBACK,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr. 
Fish,  Bi4r.  Foglhtta,  Mr.  Santini, 
and  Mr.  Emerson): 
H.R.  6631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  the  esUb- 
llshment   of    home    health    programs;    to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
expanded  coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs, 
and  to  amend  the  IntemiU  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  households  with 
certain  qualified  disabled  det>endents;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  5532.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  permanent  authori- 
zation for  Federal  agencies  to  use  flexible 
and  compressed  employee  work  schedules; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PETRI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AspiN): 
H.R.  5533.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Job  train- 
ing program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
H.R.  5534.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  foreclo- 
sure of  certain   mortgages  insured   under 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERIiINO: 
H.R.  5535.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision 
which  permits  Members  of  Congress  a  de- 
duction for  living  expenses  without  meeting 
the  normal  substantiation  requirements, 
and  to  place  certain  limitations  on  the 
deduction  for  living  expenses  by  Members 
of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Berkuter.  and  Mr.  Daub): 
H.R.  SS36.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
studies  of  water  resource  development  and 
for  other  purposes  in  the  Central  Platte 
Valley  Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SUNIA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  HEmx,  and 
Mr.  Akaka): 
H.R.  5537.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32  and 
title  37  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  a  National  Guard 
in  and  for  American  Samoa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
H.R.    5538.    A    bill    to    allow    emergency 
action  to  be  taken  under  fishery  manage- 
ment plans  to  ameliorate  economic  or  social 
emergencies  affecting  U.S.  fishermen  and 
fish  processors:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ldjar,  Mr.  Kazem,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Patterson,      Mr.      Pashayan,      Mr. 
CoELHO,    and  Mr.  Hansen   of  Utah): 
H.R.  5539.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BLANCHARD    (for    himself, 
Mr.  McKiNNXY,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
William  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Evans  of  In- 
diana,  Mr.   Pauntroy,  Mr.   Garcia, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Vento.     Mr.     WoRTLEY,     and     Mr. 
Wylie): 
H.R.  5540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  revitalize  the  de- 
fense Industrial  base  of  the  United  States; 
jointly,  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  May  15.  1982. 

By  Mr.  BARNES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SOLARZ): 

H.J.  Res.  405.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  unconditional  negoti- 
ations for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  cease- 
fire and  a  political  settlement  to  the  conflict 
in  El  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Marriott): 

H.J.  Res.  406.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  on  Novem- 


ber 21,  1982.  as  "National  Family  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.   MARKEY   (for   himself,   Mr. 

CoNTE,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Moftett,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 

Beilenson,     Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr. 

Wajcman,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Ottin- 

GER,   Mr.    CoELHO.    Mrs.    Schroeder, 

Mr.     Edgar,     Mr.     Conyers,     Mr. 

Haxkin,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Faunt- 

ROY.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 

Mathoules.      Mr.      Shannon.      Mr. 

AuCoiN.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mrs.  Collins 

of     Illinois,     Mr.     Donnelly.     Mr. 

Akaka.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 

RooiNo,  and  Mr.  Barnes  i: 
H.  Con.  Res.  270.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
action  must  be  taken  to  freeze  the  nuclear 
arms  race;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNN: 
H.  Res.  362.  Resolution  limiting  the 
amount  provided  in  expense  resolutions  for 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Congress  to 
the  amount  actually  spent  under  such  reso- 
lutions for  the  1st  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  363.  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  activities  of  House  Information 
Systems  in  the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 

H.  Res.  364.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
reduce  the  amounts  of  outside  earned 
income  which  a  Member  may  accept;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  Res.  385.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  97th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Railsback): 

H.  Res.  366.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  in  the  2d  session  of  the  97th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANTHONY: 

H.R.  5541.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Donald  E.  Grigg.  U.S.  Army,  retired;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  5542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bartolo  Caldentey;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

260.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  South  Dakota, 
relative  to  weed  control;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

261.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  persons 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

262.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative 
to  peace  through  strength;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Wil- 
LLAM  J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Shuitway.  and  Mr.  Oilman 

H.R.  185:  Mr.  Brodkeao. 

H.R.  186:  Mr.  Brodhead. 

H.R.  380:  Mr.  Lujan. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Stanoeland, 
and  Mr.  Hageoorn. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  Luncren. 

H.R.  1508:  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Whitehorst 
and  Mr.  Milles  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1598:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lehman,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1660:  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Pease. 

H.R.  2523:  Mr.  Kogovsek  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  2597:  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Dtnra,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Hilus.  Mrs. 
Bouqoard.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr 
Grisham,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr,  Wydeh,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 

LUNGREN,  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  WORTLEY,   Mr. 

Cheney.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Reoula.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  3281:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  3474:  Mr.  Broyhill. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Stenholm 
Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Zeperetti,  and  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  3607:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr 
Fazio.  Mr.  Poguetta.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Hage- 
DORN.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Moppett.  Mr.  Shan- 
non, and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  3984:  Mr.  Hagedorn. 

H.R.  4061:  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Oilman  and  Ms.  Ferraho. 

H.R.  4105:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Dwyer 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Murphy.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Rancel. 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4326:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  4443:  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  4454:  Mr.  BowEN.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Heptel,  Mr 
Gray.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York. 
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H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Aodabbo. 

H.R.  4709:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton.  Mr.  Moppett.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Coel^o,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Faby,  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Roemer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Duncan,  Ms. 
Fiedler,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  WnrrEHURST,  Mr.  Winn, 
and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  4807:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mrs.  Bouquard. 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Jep- 
PRiES,  Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Hiler. 
H.R.  4829:  Mr.  Moakley  and  Mr.  Ottin- 

CER. 

H.R.  4830:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Gunderson,  and 
Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  4833:  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

H.R.  4912:  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  D' Amours,  and  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois. 

H.R.  4953:  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,    Mr.    Rogers,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 
H.R.  4977:  Mr.  Atkinson. 
H.R.  5026:  Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Bereuter,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
H.R.  5076:  Mr.  Emerson. 
H.R.     5088:     Mr.     Ratchpord     and    Mr. 
Howard. 
H.R.  5117:  Mr.  Dymally  and  Mr.  Dixon. 
H.R.  5176:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Scheueh, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.    Campbell,    Mr.   Weber   of   Ohio.   Mr. 
McHucH,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Morri- 
son.   Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    Wylie,    and    Mr. 
Kildee. 

H.R.  5180:  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Addab- 
bo.   Mr.    Brodhead.    Mr.    Gejdenson.    Mr. 


Fazio,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  South  DakoU,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Cuncer,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Strattor,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Recula,  Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Ba- 
PALis,  Mr.  WiLLXAMS  of  Montaiui,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Fary, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Shamansky. 
H.R.  5214:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Sunia,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  5252:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Asrbrook,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Collins   of  Texas,   Mr.   Taylor,   and   Mr. 
Michel. 
H.R.  5282:  Mr.  Bonker. 
H.R.  5308:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Harthett,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
ScREUER.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Heptel.  and 
Mr.  Dicks. 
H.R.  5324:  Mr.  Marriott  and  Mr.  Wylie. 
H.R.  5331:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  and 
Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  5338:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Wirth.  Ms. 
Oakar,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 
H.R.  5342:  Mr.  Jenkins. 
H.R.  5343:  Mr.  Simon. 
H.R.   5346:  Mr.   Guarini,  Mr.   Moakley. 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Coelho.  and  Mr.  Parris. 
H.R.  5368:  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Kildee. 
H.R.  5404:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas. 

H.R.  5423:  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
H.R.  5441:  Mr.  Roe. 
H.R.  5448:  Mr.  Shaw. 
H.R.  5500:  Mr.  McDonald. 
H.R.   5501:  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.   Kildee. 
Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.J.  Res.  294:  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Synar,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  344:  Mr.  Goodung.  Mrs. 
Bouquard.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Jep- 
PRiES,  Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  350.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mrs.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.J.  Res.  380:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Siljan- 
der, and  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

H.J.  Res.  399:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Les  AuCoin.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 


Beilenson.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Vento,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
EcKART.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Con- 
yers. Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.' 
John  L.  Bttrton.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Prank, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Lundine,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley. Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Fithian.  and  Mr. 
Sabo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Paixnt- 
ROY,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Mollo- 
han. Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr. 
Carman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Sil- 
jander, Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Carman.  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Santini.  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  I^wis,  Mr. 
Oxley,  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.  Res.  309:  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  La- 
Palce,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Ms.  Ferraro.  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  MoTTt.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mrs.  C^HisHOLM,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr.  Wpss. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

344.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Capt.  Bobby  C.  McGlown,  USAP.  APO 
San  Francisco,  and  others,  relative  to  Amer- 
ican-Asian children;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  we  humans  have  a 
penchant  for  refusing  to  hear  Thy 
voice  until  it  is  too  late.  We  are,  as 
Jesus  said,  able  to  discern  the  weather 
by  the  signs  in  the  sky,  but  we 
"cannot  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times."  (Matthew  16:  3)  In  our  human 
conceit,  impressed  with  our  technolog- 
ical and  scientific  achievement,  we  are 
like  the  people  of  Babel  who  said, 
"•  *  *  let  us  buUd  ourselves  a  city  and 
a  tower  with  its  top  in  the  heavens, 
and  let  us  make  a  name  for  ourselves. " 
(Crenesis  11:4.  R.S.V.)  We  behave  as 
though  we  are  invincible,  as  though 
we  have  no  need  for  Thee,  as  though 
we  are  too  big.  too  smart,  too  strong 
for  God.  As  though  we  are  gods!  Even 
massive  problems  with  the  economy, 
social  evils  increasing  epidemically, 
growing  international  tensions  and  our 
powerlessness  to  resolve  them  fail  to 
humble  us. 

Dear  God,  help  us  to  listen  to  Thee 
before  It  is  too  late.  Deliver  us  from 
pride  and  hardness  of  heart,  the  stub- 
bom  willfulness  which  made  the 
prophet  Isaiah  Inquire  of  Thee,  "How 
long  will  itbe.  O  Lord,  until  the  people 
listen  to  Thee?"  and  Thou  didst 
answer.  "Until  their  cities  lie  in  waste 
without  inhabitant,  and  houses  with- 
out men,  and  the  land  is  utterly  deso- 
late." lls&iah  6: 11} 

Dear  God,  quicken  our  ears  to  hear, 
our  eyes  to  see,  our  hearts  to  believe 
and  our  wills  to  obey  Thee  before  it  is 
too  late!  We  pray  in  the  name  of  the 
Judge  of  all  the  Earth.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  special 
orders  entered  for  today,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  20  minutes,  in  which  Senators 
may  spealt  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  there  are  two  spe- 
cial orders  today.  I  yield  the  leader- 
ship time  on  this  side  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  Sena- 
tor Danforth,  to  be  added  to  his  spe- 
cial order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  for  2  minutes  on  the  minority 
leader's  time  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  be  reserved  for  the  minority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  desire  now  to 
change  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  yield  such  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  as  he  may  use  from  the 
leadership  time  on  this  side,  but  I 
would  like  to  reserve  the  remainder  of 
any  time  that  he  does  not  use  from 
the  leadership  time  on  this  side  for 
the  use  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  at  his  discretion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ANOTHER  ASSASSINATION  OF  A 
TURKISH  NATIONAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
reported  by  the  New  York  Times  on 
January  29,  the  "Justice  Commandos 
of  the  Armenian  Genocide"  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  killing  of  the 
Turkish  consul  general  in  Los  Angeles 
on  January  28. 

The  slain  diplomat,  Kemal  Arikan, 
was  alone  in  his  car  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination.  Friends  later  explained 
"he  did  not  normally  use  the  men  as- 


signed to  him  because  he  feared  for 
their  lives." 

The  commandos  Is  only  one  of  sever- 
al Armenian  terrorist  groups  seeking 
revenge  for  the  1915  Turkish  massacre 
of  1.5  million  Armenians.  In  the  past 
10  years,  according  to  the  U.S.  State 
Department.  20  Turkish  diplomats 
have  been  killed  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Since  October  1980.  Turks 
have  been  attacked  in  Dexunark,  Italy, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  these  assassinations 
and  these  acxs  cannot  be  condoned. 
They  are  the  result  of  individuals 
taking  the  law  Into  their  own  hands. 
Armenian  terrorist  groups  claiming  re- 
sponsibility for  previous  barbarous 
acts  against  Turks  have  stated  that 
they  were  avenging  the  1915  massacre. 

These  deplorable  assassinations 
remind  us  of  the  necessity  of  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Treaty.  If  the  Senate 
were  to  ratify  the  treaty,  future  acts 
of  genocide  could  be  declared  punish- 
able as  international  acts  of  crime.  Ar- 
ticle IV  of  the  treaty  clearly  states: 

Persons  committing  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  In  article  III 
shall  be  punished,  whether  they  are  consti- 
tutionally responsible  rulers,  public  officials 
or  private  individuals. 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  col- 
leagues ratify  this  treaty. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


SENATOR  PERCY'S  TRIP  TO  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  traveled 
during  the  recent  recess  of  the  Senate 
to  many  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East.  On  Monday  of  this  week  he 
spoke  of  the  Impressions  gained  during 
the  trip  to  the  National  Press  Club. 
Senator  Percy  is  extraordinarily 
knowledgeable  about  the  region  and 
the  dangers  to  peace  that  have  re- 
mained there  for  so  long  unresolved. 
The  Insights  and  the  perceptions  that 
he  shared  with  the  National  Press 
Club  speak  well  of  his  knowledge  of 
and  sensitivity  to  the  region.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Percy's  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Reharks  or  Skkator  C^harles  H.  Percy 
The  Middle  East,  of  all  the  regions  of  the 
world,  has  the  greatest  potential  for  disas- 
ter.  Even   in  times  of  relative  calm,   the 
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clouds  of  war  can  be  seen.  Old  antagonisms, 
and  more  recent  ones,  are  destabilizing. 
Angry  propaganda,  surprise  raids,  random 
rocketing,  massing  of  weaponry,  vindictive 
UN  resolutions,  fears  and  anxiety  contrib- 
ute to  an  atmosphere  of  expectancy,  expect- 
ancy of  ultimate  disaster.  It  was  against  this 
background  that  I  returned  to  the'  Middle 
East  on  a  study  trip  during  the  Senate 
recess.  I  visited  the  leaders  of  14  nations  In- 
cluding Israel  and  two  thirds  of  the  Arab 
states,  comprising  75  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Arab  world. 

I  chose  to  devote  so  much  time  and  effort 
to  this  region  because  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  will  face  some  of  its  most 
serious  challenges  and  be  offered  some  of  its 
greatest  opportunities  in  this  area  during 
the  1980's.  How  we  formulate  our  Middle 
Eastern  foreign  policy  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  determine  our  ability  to  maintain 
our  standing  as  not  only  the  world's  most 
powerful  political,  economic  and  moral  force 
for  freedom,  but  as  a  great  nation  that  uses 
Its  power  wisely,  effectively,  and  with  com- 
passion. 

The  policies  we  choose  will  have  a  lasting 
impact  on  our  relations  with  the  Israelis, 
the  Arabs,  the  Soviets  and  our  allies.  The 
policies  we  choose  will  have  a  lasting  impact 
on  whether  the  Free  World  continues  to 
look  to  the  United  States  for  leadership 
that  is  forceful  and  fair.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
a  forward  looking  policy  toward  this  region, 
the  mounting  crescendo  of  events  will  jeop- 
ardize world  peace  and  global  economic  sta- 
bility, will  undermine  relations  with  our 
Middle  Eastern  friends  and  will  open  the 
door  for  further  extension  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  this  vital  region  of  the  world. 

I  have  urged  my  friends  in  the  Arab  world 
to  try  to  understand  that  the  United  SUtes' 
relationships  in  the  Middle  East  are  pre- 
mised on  a  strong  Ijond  of  friendship  with 
Israel.  American-Israeli  friendship  is  found- 
ed in  a  broad  range  of  conmion  Interests, 
values,  and  heritage.  Close  cooperation  can 
benefit  both  our  nations.  As  the  only  West- 
em-style  democracy  In  the  Middle  East, 
Israel  and  the  United  SUtes  share  a  system 
of  government  and  political  expression 
which  gives  us  special  understanding  of  the 
political  processes  critical  to  each  other's  se- 
curity. We  are  also  bound  by  close  linlts  be- 
tween our  peoples. 

Israel  is  a  country  that  has  sparked  the 
imagination  of  the  American  people.  The 
struggle  for  the  formation  of  the  State  of 
Israel  in  the  wake  of  the  holocaust  in 
Europe  has  had  a  major  Influence  upon  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  And  what  the 
Israeli  people  have  accomplished  in  a  few 
short  decades  is  truly  impressive.  From  the 
Galilee  in  the  north  to  the  Negev  to  the 
south,  available  Und  is  put  to  maximum 
use.  I  was  more  struck  on  this  trip  than  ever 
before  when  it  appeared  as  though  nearly 
every  house  to  Israel  uses  solar  energy.  The 
Israeli  nation  has  produced  some  of  the 
world's  foremost  medical  researchers,  scien- 
tists, scholars,  farmers,  and  irrigationlsts 
who  are  more  than  willing  to  share  their  ex- 
periences to  benefit  manktod.  One  of  the 
great  dividends  of  peace  would  be  their 
sharing  scleritlfic  and  technical  knowledge 
with  other  nations  and  people  to  the  region. 
Despite  all  that  btods  us  together,  recent 
years  have  been  marked  by  a  growing 
number  of  serious  differences  between  our 
two  nations.  At  times— and  I  view  this  as 
very  unfortunate— our  disagreements  have 
tended  to  dimtolsh  all  that  holds  us  togeth- 
er. For  this  reason,  during  my  discussion  to 
Israel,  Prime  Mtoister  Begto,  Defense  Mtols- 


ter  Sharon  and  other  leading  Israelis  agreed 
to  reduce  the  level  of  critical  rhetoric  be- 
tween friends  and  to  settle  our  differences 
through  quiet,  serious  discussions  among 
ourselves.  This  informal  agreement  has 
been  faithfully  observed  by  both  sides  stace 
midnight  December  29.  We  also  began  defto- 
Ing  the  term  "defensive  use"  of  American 
weapons  under  the  1-952  agreement. 

Real  differences,  however,  remato,  and  are 
of  great  concern.  The  issues  tavolve  no  less 
than  the  questions  of  how  the  security  of 
Israel  can  best  lie  assured  and  what  ktod  of 
Israeli  policy  the  United  Stotes  is  being 
asked  to  support.  The  premise  on  which  the 
United  States  has  operated  stoce  the  1967 
war  Is  that  Israel  would  essentially  with- 
draw from  territory  occupied  to  that  war  to 
exchange  for  a  genutoe  negotiated  peace, 
secure  borders,  and  normal  relations  with 
its  nelghlx>rs,  especially  tocludlng  recogni- 
tion of  their  right  to  exist. 

Many  Israeli  policies  today— conttoued 
settlement  to  occupied  territories  and  the 
quasi  annexation  of  those  territories— raise 
questions  about  whether  Israeli  policy  is 
based  on  the  same  premise.  A  genutoe  peace 
and  assurance  of  Israeli  security  would  be 
consistent  with  American,  Israeli  and  Arab 
toterests.  Prolonged  conflict  is  not.  Many  Is- 
raeli acts  seriously  harm  our  relations  with 
Israel's  neighbors,  yet  a  strong  American 
position  throughout  the  Middle  East  is  to 
Israel's  toterest  as  well. 

The  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  We  have  global  toterestf  and  respon- 
sibilities. Those  toterests  toclude  the  securi- 
ty of  Israel.  Israel  has  seen  U.S.  wiUlngness 
to  fully  support  them  against  overwhelming 
opposition  when  we  believe  they  are  right. 
But  Israel  cannot  expect  the  United  States 
to  conttoue  isolating  itself  from  the  world 
community  to  defend  questionable  or  objec- 
tionable actions  and  policies.  The  Israelis 
must  stop  "s»uT)ristog"  the  totemational 
commimlty  and  the  United  States  with  pre- 
emptive acts  that  are  viewed  by  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  as  violations  of  totemational 
norms,  harmful  to  U.S.  toterests  and  damag- 
tog  to  the  peace  process  that  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  Middle  East. 

The  Israelis,  for  their  part,  have  been 
honestly  surprised  by  the  harsh  response  to 
some  of  these  actions.  They  did  not  under- 
stand why  they  were  being  "punished,"  as 
Israelis  termed  it,  for  the  application  of  Is- 
raeli law  to  the  Golan  Heights  by  the  deci- 
sion not  to  implement  the  U.S.-Israell 
memorandum  of  understanding  on  strategic 
cooperation.  Prime  Minister  Begto  forth- 
rightly  said  to  me  that  this  should  have 
been  no  surprise  because  this  action  was 
called  for  to  his  party's  program  discussion 
to  an  open  session  of  the  Knesset  to  August 
1981. 

Nevertheless,  the  action  taken  by  the  Is- 
raelis and  the  U.S.  resjwnse  were  a  surprise 
and  a  shock  to  both  sides. 

We  must  Improve  communication  between 
our  two  governments.  We  are  often  talking 
to  each  other,  but  we  are  not  hearing  each 
other.  We  are  not  talking  directly  and  clear- 
ly about  what  our  basic  premises  and  objec- 
tives are.  The  Israelis  should  have  been 
aware  to  advance  to  what  extent  the  U.S. 
would  react  and  we  should  have  been  aware 
of  the  Immtoence  of  Israeli  totention  to 
apply  their  law  to  the  Golan  Heights. 

We  must  realize  that  the  Israelis  will  act 
and  should  act  to  their  own  national  toter- 
est. The  Israelis  must  realize  the  United 
States,  to  tum,  will  and  must  act  to  our  own 
national  toterest.  consistent  with  our  broad- 
er responsibilities.  We  must  understand  the 


extent  to  which  our  toterests  overlap  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  diverge. 

For  many  reasons,  further  progress  to  the 
process  of  achieving  peace  between  Israel 
and  its  neighbors  is  critical.  The  only  way 
progress  will  be  made  is  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  take  an  increasingly 
active  leadership  role.  Steady  progress 
toward  peace  to  the  Middle  East  is  the 
surest  way  of  preserving  the  long-term  U.S.- 
Israeli  relationship  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  key  Arab 
states.  During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
well-being,  stability  and  security  of  these 
states  have  become  a  vital  national  toterest 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  important  to 
Israel  to  live  among  responsible  neighbors 
able  to  matotato  peace  on  Israel's  borders 
and  to  conduct  normal  relations  once  peace 
is  achieved.  While  all  the  Arab  nations  want 
a  Palestinian  state,  none  of  the  nations  that 
I  visited  to  the  region  wants  a  radical  Pales- 
tinian state  under  Soviet  Influence  and  a 
threat  to  peace  and  stability. 

No  group  of  nations  to  the  world  has  ex- 
perienced as  rapid  a  transformation  as  have 
the  Arab  nations.  These  changes  are  based 
on  the  dominant  position  the  Gulf  states 
have  assuimed  to  the  supply  of  energy  to  the 
todustrialized  world  and  the  resulting 
wealth  that  has  flowed  to  them  and  their 
fellow  Arabs. 

The  earlier  and  wealthier  oil-producing 
states  are  entering  a  second  phase  to  mod- 
ernization. The  accumulation  of  wealth  has 
occurred  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  tocome 
from  foreign  tovestments  sometimes  ap- 
proaches the  revenue  realized  from  oil  ex- 
ports. For  example.  Kuwait's  per  capita 
tocome  from  foreign  tovestments  last  year 
nearly  equalled  that  from  the  sale  of  petro- 
leum. Huge  government  owned  foreign 
assets  have  made  these  states  significant 
partners  to  the  global  ftoanclal  system.  The 
United  States  and  our  European  allies, 
therefore,  ftod  ourselves  not  only  closely 
tied  to  the  Arab  Gulf  states  for  our  energy 
needs,  but  also  for  stability  to  our  financial 
markets.  Our  toterdependence  will  become 
even  greater  during  the  next  decade. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  region 
which  is  so  important  for  us  may  also  be  the 
area  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
have  the  opportimity  to  make  significant 
advances  during  the  1980's.  Along  the  entire 
border  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  Europe  to 
the  west  to  Japan  -and  Korea  to  the  east, 
the  Middle  East  is  the  principal  area  where 
Soviet  and  American  toterests  come  toto 
direct  contact  and  where  the  limit*  of  ac- 
ceptable superpower  action  have  not  been 
determtoed.  With  the  Soviet  tovasioh  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  collapse  of  Iran,  and  the  end 
of  CENTO,  the  nature  of  the  American  re- 
sponse and  that  of  our  allies  to  Soviet 
action  has  become  uncertain— uncertato  to 
our  mtods,  uncertato  to  Soviet  mtods  and 
uncertato  to  the  mtods  of  the  people  of  the 
region.  This  uncertatoty  can  lead  to  serious 
miscalculations,  and  it  is  generally  miscalcu- 
lations which  lead  to  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  presents  a  dual  threat. 
The  first  is  a  direct  military  thrust  such  as 
the  tovasion  of  Afghanistan.  The  second  is 
through  expanded  political  influence  and 
totemal  subversion.  The  former  can  never 
be  ruled  out;  the  latter  is  clearly  the  more 
Inunedlate  danger. 

In  recent  years,  the  Soviets  have  made  sig- 
nificant advances  by  establishing  alliances 
with  Syria.  Iraq,  Libya,  Ethiopia  and  South 
Yemen,  and  have  made  inroads  to  Iran.  Of 
even  greater  concern  Is  that  many  nations 
to  the  region  may  not  be  as  adamant  as  they 
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once  were  in  their  rejection  of  enticing  and 
seductive  Soviet  overtures. 

American  efforts  to  form  a  strategic  con- 
sensus against  Soviet  actions  have  met  a 
lukewarm  response  from  most  of  the  states 
of  the  region.  This  is  not  because  moderate 
leaders  do  not  appreciate  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  Soviets.  They  certainly  do.  But  they 
are  even  more  concerned  about  the  negative 
reaction  of  their  own  citizenry  if  they  fonn 
too  close  an  association  with  the  United 
States.  Anti-regime  elements  have  had  con- 
siderable success  in  promoting  criticism  of 
the  leadership  by  tying  their  governments 
closely  to  the  United  States.  Moderate  lead- 
ers are,  therefore,  faced  with  the  dilemma 
of  either  distancing  themselves  from  the 
United  States,  or  risking  domestic  support. 

The  single  issue  which  creates  the  great- 
est strain  in  our  bilateral  relations  and 
which  is  allowing  the  Soviets  to  make  ad- 
vances in  this  region  is  the  widely  held  per- 
ception in  the  Arab  world  that  the  United 
States  government  is  not  committed  to  a 
Just  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  dispute,  including  a  settlement  of 
those  grievances  of  the  Palestinians  that  are 
reasonable  and  Just.  The  United  States'  spe- 
cial relationship  with  Israel  Is  increasingly 
exploited  by  radical  and  anti-American  ele- 
ments through  the  Arab  world  and  by  the 
USSR. 

Other  issues  also  create  bilateral  problems 
for  the  U.S.  and  the  Arab  sUtes  and  threat- 
en our  regional  Interest.  Most  prominent 
among  these  Is  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  This  con- 
flict threatens  to  spill  over  to  the  oil  pro- 
ducing states  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  and 
is  offering  the  Soviet  Union  the  opportunity 
to  expand  its  influence.  Furthermore,  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  month  is  being  squandered. 
This  money  could  more  usefully  be  spent  to 
Improve  the  well-being  of  the  less  wealthy 
states  in  the  region  including  Sudan,  the 
Yemen  Arab  Republic,  Tunisia,  Egypt, 
Jordan.  Morocco  and  others. 

Nevertheless,  In  virtually  every  substan- 
tive conversation  I  held  in  fourteen  Arab 
countries  from  Morocco  to  Oman  to  Kuwait 
to  Lebanon,  I  heard  the  same  refrain.  "The 
United  States  does  not  have  a  balanced 
Middle  East  policy.  Until  that  occurs  we 
cannot  be  too  closely  associated  with  you." 
The  level  of  Arab  concern  has  been  in- 
creased in  the  past  year  by  the  continued  Is- 
raeli policy  of  placing  and  expanding  settle- 
ments on  the  West  Bank,  Israeli  raids  on 
Beirut  and  Baghdad,  the  application  of  Is- 
raeli law  to  the  Oolan  Heights,  and  provoca- 
tive overflights  of  Arab  states.  The  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  meaningfully  oppose 
these  measures  has  served  to  increase  the 
false,  but  nonetheless  generally  held,  Arab 
view  that  the  United  States  supports,  or  at 
least  tolerates,  these  actions. 

I  believe  the  time  is  now  propitious  for 
the  United  States  to  press  ahead  with  a 
broadening  of  the  peace  process.  The  great 
step  toward  peace  taken  at  Camp  David  by 
Presidents  Carter  and  Sadat  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Begin  will  not  be  erased  from  the  pages 
of  history.  That  achievement  and  the  Peace 
Treaty  which  foUowed  have  changed  the 
face  of  the  Middle  East  In  Important  ways. 
But  the  work  so  significantly  advanced 
there  is  not  done. 

The  April  25th  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai 
will  be  a  major  milestone  in  completing  the 
first  phase  of  the  Camp  David  process.  Both 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President  Muba- 
rak have  committed  themselves  and  their 
governments  to  Camp  David.  The  further 
normalization  of  relations  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  will  continue  to  grow  without 


interruption  beyond  that  date.  But  even 
those  historic  steps  will  not  fulfill  the  prom- 
ise of  Camp  David.  The  vision  of  Camp 
David  was  a  comprehensive  peace— peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  each  of  its  neighbors  who 
are  prepared  to  negotitite  peace.  The  vision 
of  Camp  David  was  the  resolution  of  the 
Palestinian  problem  in  all  its  aspects.  This 
work  has  only  barely  begun. 

A  failure  to  press  ahead  to  fulfill  the 
vision  of  Camp  David— ratified  by  the  par- 
liamenU  of  Egypt  and  Israel  and  welcomed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States— will 
create  a  never-ending  series  of  crises  in  the 
Middle  East  and  weaken  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power. 

Peace  In  the  Middle  East  is  vital  to  the 
basic  national  interest  of  the  United  SUtes. 
For  the  process  to  continue  progress  must 
be  made  on  the  Eastern  front  as  well  as  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
partnership  without  preventing  reentry  of 
Egypt  into  the  councils  of  the  Arab  world 
that  I  feel  is  Inevitable.  Complacency  on  our 
part,  or  a  failure  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
achieve  progress  in  the  peace  process,  will 
have  serious  consequences. 

In  the  past,  progress  in  Middle  East  peace 
efforts  has  had  two  components.  The  first  Is 
an  American  vision  of  peace.  The  second  is 
initiative  coming  from  Middle  Eastern  lead- 
ers. We  should  determine  for  ourselves,  with 
our  allies  and  friends,  in  which  direction  the 
process  should  proceed.  The  United  States 
does  not  and  should  not  be  expected  to  have 
all  the  answers.  Nevertheless,  we  must  have 
a  clear  course  to  follow. 

Whatever  path  we  follow,  certain  key 
premises  are  basic: 

Commitment  to  a  negotiated  peace  is  es- 
sential. This  requires  acceptance  of  UN  Se- 
curity Council  Resolutions  242  and  338  and 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  all  nations  in 
the  region  to  exist  behind  accepted  and 
secure  borders.  Too  many  Arab  states  have 
been  far  too  slow  in  recognizing  this  fact  of 
life.  The  Arab  states  must  explicitly— and 
publicly,  not  just  privately— accept  Israel 
and  agree  to  reach  out  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish normal  relations  in  the  context  of  a  Just 
r>eace. 

Commitment  to  a  Just  peace  requires  un- 
derstanding that  peace  wUl  only  evolve  from 
negotiations  based  on  an  exchange  of  land 
taken  in  1967  for  peace,  security  and  recog- 
nition. 

Commitment  to  a  comprehensive  peace  re- 
quires that  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people  must  be  addressed,  and  that 
the  Palestinians  must  participate  in  deter- 
mining their  own  destiny.  A  solution  cannot 
be  imposed  on  them. 

Commitment  to  a  Just  and  comprehensive 
peace  would  also  help  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  agony  of  Leba- 
non. No  American  can  remain  Indifferent  to 
the  tragedy  that  has  befallen  our  good 
friends  in  democratic  Lebanon. 

The  second  component,  when  progress  has 
been  made  In  the  Middle  East,  is  to  have  Ini- 
tiatives coming  from  Middle  Eastern  lead- 
ers. Camp  David  found  its  roots  in  the  ini- 
tiatives of  President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin.  New  ones  must  be  developed.  No 
other  partner  wUl  ever  be  drawn  into  the 
peace  process  If  we  refuse  to  even  consider 
or  buUd  upon  their  initiatives.  The  vision  of 
Camp  David  was  a  peace  Involving  all  of  Is- 
rael's neighbors.  In  the  period  beyond  April 
25,  a  major  objective  of  our  diplomacy  must 
be  to  Involve  Israel's  key  eastern  neighbors 
in  negotiations. 

This  most  recent  trip  to  the  Middle  East 
was    both    encouraging    and    discouraging. 
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Never  before  have  I  witnessed  in  the  Arab 
States  such  a  willingness  to  recognize  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist  behind  secure  and  recog- 
nized borders.  Point  seven  of  the  Pahd  plan 
was  generally  interpreted  to  mean  this.  All 
of  the  'confrontation  states"  accept  the 
premise  that  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  must 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  negotiations  based 
on  UN  Resolutions  242  and  338.  Even  Syria 
did  so  formally  in  1974  when  it  accepted  UN 
Resolution  338  which  encompasses  242. 
Assad  told  me  he  accepts  this  interpretation 
today. 

Despite  these  changes  in  Arab  views,  most 
Arabs  believe  peace  is  further  away  today 
than  ever  before.  The  perception  is  univer- 
sal that  Israel  is  not  Interested  in  peace  if 
peace  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  land 
should  be  exchanged  for  recognition,  a 
peace  treaty  and  normalized  relations.  The 
continued  settlement  of  the  West  Bank  is 
widely  perceived  as  a  demonstration  of  Isra- 
el's intention  never  to  allow  the  people  of 
these  territories  to  determine  their  own 
future  nor  address  the  broader  question  of 
the  Palestinians.  The  Israelis  sUte  that 
their  actions  do  not  preclude  any  solution  to 
their  differences  with  their  neighbors.  They 
say  they  are  willing  to  negotiate  with  any 
Arab  state  if  Israeli  existence  is  recognized. 

The  time  will  come  for  the  United  States 
and  Israel  to  recognize  that  a  basis  must  be 
found  for  listening  directly  to  and  discuss- 
ing directly  with  represenUtives  of  three 
and  a  half  million  Palestinians.  Their  under- 
standable desire  for  a  homeland  must  be 
met  on  a  mutually  developed  negotiated 
basis  reasonably  satisfactory  to  all  involved 
parties. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  key  Arab  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  to  sUte  simply  and  un- 
equivocally their  readiness  to  negotiate 
peace  with  Israel.  If  they  believe  Israel  is 
not  willing  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace,  let 
them  challenge  Israel  to  negotiation.  Will- 
ingness to  negotiate  is  a  sign  of  confidence— 
not  of  weakness. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  will  get  worse,  not 
better.  If  we  do  not  apply  our  best  energies, 
talents  and  determination  to  the  search  for 
peace.  A  failure  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
become  an  active  full  partner  in  the  peace 
process  could  seriously  harm  our  relations 
with  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  and  also 
allow  the  Soviets  to  make  further  inroads  in 
the  region. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
BUDGET 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration's  recently 
submitted  budget  has  once  again 
touched  off  a  debate  in  this  city  and 
across  the  land. 

The  budget  debate  used  to  be  a 
fairly  dry  process,  a  debate  by  experts 
over  such  arcane  subjects  as  "func- 
tions" and  "crosswalks."  It  has 
become,  in  addition,  a  policy  debate, 
taking  up  in  the  process  much  of  the 
Senate's  schedule.  Without  going  into 
the  reasons  for  this  development,  I 
should  say  that  this  year  will  be  no  ex- 
ception to  the  new  rule. 

The  1983  budget  is  the  administra- 
tion's blueprint  for  shoring  up  our 
economy,  for  balancing  the  benefits 
and  hardships  of  governmental  poli- 
cies as  they  impact  on  our  families  and 
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communities.  It  is  not  a  blueprint  that 
I  tnist  to  accurately  reflect  reality.  It 
describes  a  world  of  data  that,  once 
again,  has  been  carefully  tailored  to 
appear  to  be  something  it  is  not.  In 
short,  what  we  have  here  are  more 
phony  numbers. 

The  economic  assumptions  con- 
tained in  this  budget  are  overly  opti- 
mistic. The  estimated  savings  from  po- 
tential cuts  are  politically  unrealistic. 
The  result  is  that  the  debate  which 
follows  will  be  nothing  more  than  a 
futile  exercise,  unless  we  replace  these 
estimates  with  working  numbers  that 
reflect  accurately  the  budget  picture 
as  it  is. 

The  administration  projects  a  deficit 
of  $91.5  billion  for  1983.  Less  than  a 
year  ago.  looking  at  the  same  year,  it 
estimated  a  deficit  of  $22.8  billion.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  the  deficit  for  1983  will  be  $157 
billion. 

The  assumptions  in  this  budget  for 
real  economic  growth.  Inflation,  and 
interest  rates  for  the  years  1983 
through  1987  are  likely  to  prove  equal- 
ly erroneous  suid  result  in  discrepan- 
cies as  great.  If  not  greater. 

For  example,  the  CBO  forecasts  4.4 
percent  real  economic  growth  for  1983. 
Private  forecasts,  on  the  average, 
target  real  growth  at  3.9  percent.  The 
administration's  real  growth  projec- 
tion, however,  is  much  higher— 5.2  per- 
cent. 

F>rojectlons  on  interest  rates  also 
vary  widely,  but  the  administration's 
estimate  is  the  lowest  for  1983—10.5 
percent.  The  average  of  private  fore- 
casters Is  11.9  percent,  and  CBO's  Is 
13.2  percent. 

The  administration  estimates  the 
unemployment  rate  for  1983  at  7.9  per- 
cent. CBO  estimates  8  percent,  and  8.4 
percent  is  predicated  by  the  private 
forecasters. 

The  administration  is  estimating  an 
inflation  rate  (CPI)  of  6.9  percent,  and 
the  average  of  private  forecasters  is 
7.4  percent. 

In  each  instance,  the  administra- 
tion's estimate  is  considerably  rosier 
than  that  of  objective  analysts. 

Overly  optimistic  economic  assump- 
tions, however,  are  only  half  the 
reason  for  the  credibility  gap  we  are 
once  again  facing.  The  other  is  a  reli- 
ance on  projected  cuts  which,  in  fact, 
do  not  stand  a  chance  in  all  likelihood, 
of  being  passed. 

None  of  us  at  this  point  has  had 
time  enough  to  assess  the  extent  of 
the  spending  cuts  proposed  in  this 
budget.  Obviously,  I  cannot  approve  of 
further  deep  cuts  in  veterans  pro- 
grams, fossil  fuel  research,  and  Job 
training  programs,  to  name  Just  a  few 
that  have  been  gutted  in  this  proposal. 
The  administration's  priorities  contin- 
ue unfairly  to  burden  the  most  vulner- 
able, continue  to  shift  resources  from 
the  middle  class  to  the  wealthy,  and 


continue  to  underinvest  in  the  human 
capital,  the  people,  of  this  country. 

Turning  away  for  the  moment,  how- 
ever, from  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
some  of  the  proposed  cuts  contained  in 
this  budget,  the  question  for  those  of 
us  having  to  evaluate  it  remains 
whether  the  cuts  assumed  are  likely  to 
happen. 

I  do  not  believe  that  medicare  is 
going  to  be  cut  substantially;  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  the  'revenue  en- 
hancers," many  of  which  have  been 
tried  before  and  failed,  are  going  to 
pass;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  buy  more  of  the 
"magic  asterisk"  budgeting  technique, 
now  called  "management  Initiatives," 
and  approve  more  huge  unspecified 
savings  without  knowing  what  the  cuts 
contain.  Assuming  that  half  their  re- 
quested cuts  are  passed;  which  Is  a 
very  generous  assumption,  they  are 
still  going  to  lose  $28  billion  from  their 
so-called  savings  package. 

Combining  the  shortfall  due  to  rosy 
economic  forecasts  with  the  shortfall 
due  to  unrealistic  political  assimap- 
tions,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  predic- 
tions of  many  independent  forecasters 
that  the  deficit  for  1983  will  be  aroimd 
$140  billion  could  well  be  accurate.  I 
believe  that  this  nimiber  is  one  most 
Senators  will  have  in  mind  as  they  at- 
tempt to  shape  this  year's  budget. 

By  transmitting  to  Congress  another 
budget  based  on  highly  questionable 
economic  and  political  assumptions, 
the  administration  Is  clearly  throwing 
back  to  Congress  the  Job  of  solving  the 
problems  caused  by  the  failure  of  its 
economic  program. 

These  frightening  deficits  spring 
from  an  ill-conceived  mix  of  tight 
monetary  policy  and  loose  fiscal  policy 
driven  by  the  radical  Kemp/Roth  tax 
package. 

This  Is  why  I  have  found  It  a  little 
surprising  to  read  of  the  shock, 
dismay,  and  disbelief  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  over  the  size  of  the  deficits  in 
this  budget. 

My  response  to  this  uneasiness  over 
this  budget  is  that,  "when  you  buy  bo- 
logna at  the  supermarket,  you 
shouldn't  expect  to  get  home  and  find 
ro&st  Ijccf." 

The  administration  should  not  have 
expected  to  enact  an  economic  pro- 
gram where  tax  cuts  greatly  exceeded 
spending  cuts,  with  accompanying 
large  increases  In  defense  spending, 
and  not  expected  astronomical  defi- 
cits. As  the  deficit  grows,  pressure  on 
the  already  Impossibly  high  Interest 
rates  will  continue,  further  shutting 
off  any  recovery.  An  honest  reading  of 
objective  figures  a  year  ago  would 
have  led  to  this  conclusion.  We  should 
not  now  be  surprised  at  what  was  to- 
tally predictable. 

Now  for  the  final  point  I  should  like 
to  make  today.  It  is  not  the  mistakes 
of  the  last  administration  that  are  to 


blame  for  these  deficits.  It  Is  not  the 
mistakes  of  the  last  20  years,  the  last 
30  years,  or  whatever  period  of  years 
that  is  the  current  scapegoat  for  eco- 
nomiic  mismanagement. 

This  program  belongs  to  this  admin- 
istration, and  so  do  the  results.  These 
policies  have  self-destructed,  because, 
they   contain   internal   contradictions 
that  doomed  them  from  the  start. 

For  example,  the  administration  pre- 
dicted this  year's  deficit  would  be 
$41.7  billion.  It  Is  now  estimated  by 
the  administration  Itself  to  be  $98.6 
billion.  The  gap  Is  $56.9  bllUon. 

If  one  looks  closely  at  that  figure 
and  breaks  it  down,  it  becomes  evident 
where  the  shortfall  comes  from:  $31 
billion  lost  on  the  revenue  side,  $1.5 
billion  lost  to  inflation,  $7.9  billion  lost 
to  unemployment,  and  $16.6  billion 
lost  to  high  interest  rates.  The  reason 
the  deficit  is  so  high  has  not  so  much 
to  do  with  historic  failures  as  It  does 
with  the  failure  of  the  current  experi- 
ment in  economic  policy. 

No  budget  can  be  balanced  this  way. 
No  amount  of  wishful  thinking  will 
stop  the  budget  from  hemorrhaging 
further.  As  a  first  step,  we  need  a  real- 
istic budget.  Hopefully,  it  will  become 
the  basis  for  economic  policies  which 
do  not  work  at  cross  purposes. 

I  would  prefer  to  think  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  surrendered  in  its  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  better  balance  be- 
tween fiscal  and  monetary  policy:  has 
not  thrown  in  the  towel  in  its  efforts 
to  achieve  a  program  based  on  the  pos- 
sible and  not  the  Impossible;  has  not 
decided  to  throw  back  to  Congress  the 
job  of  balancing  the  budget,  putting 
people  back  to  work,  and  getting  the 
economy  growing  again.  This  is  a  very 
tall  order. 

This  Is  a  time  when  we  need  real 
leadership.  This  is  a  time  when  pass- 
ing the  hot  political  potato  back  and 
forth  will  not  suffice.  If  the  newspaper 
reports  on  the  comments  of  my  Re- 
publican friends  are  accurate,  many  of 
them  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sions as  I  have  reached.  Hopefully, 
this  will  develop  into  a  Senate  biparti- 
san effort  and  to  bipartisan  efforts  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  accurately  assess  the  economic 
realities  and  make  budget  decisions 
based  on  those  realities.  That  is  the 
job  before  us. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DANFORTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
recognized. 


S.  2094-RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
AND  INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1982 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Dawforth,  for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Glenm,  Mr. 
Roth,    Mr.    Moykihan,    Mr.    Wallop, 
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Mr.  Stmus,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  CoHEK.  Mr.  Sibcson,  and  Mr. 
Pressler.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  Joined  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  1982. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
firmly  the  concept  of  reciprocity  of 
market  access  as  a  key  objective  for 
U.S.  trade  policy  where  American 
products  are  competitive.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  executive  branch  to  pursue 
this  objective,  but  without  violating 
existing  trade  agreements.  It  provides 
the  executive  branch  additional  nego- 
tiating leverage  and  authority.  Finally. 
the  bill  explicitly  recognizes  that  the 
traditional  concept  of  trade— trade  in 
goods— must  be  expanded  to  include 
trade  in  services  and  investment. 

Since  the  last  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  and  the  passage  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979, 
American  trade  policy  has  largely  con- 
sisted of  reacting  to  a  flood  of  imports. 
I  do  not  denigrate  the  importance  of 
this  effort,  yet,  in  the  process,  at- 
tempts to  expand  market  access  for 
American-produced  goods  have  pro- 
ceeded in  an  ad  hoc  manner  at  best. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  embark  on  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  assure  fair  treat- 
ment for  American  exports  in  foreign 
markets.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Act  is  designed  to  do  Just 
that. 

The  U.S.  balance  of  trade  in  mer- 
chandise went  into  deficit  in  1971  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  Last  year  that  deficit 
reached  close  to  $40  billion,  including 
significant  bilateral  deficits  with  a 
number  of  our  major  trading  partners. 
These  deficits,  in  and  of  themselves, 
are  not  the  problem.  The  problem  is 
the  extent  to  which  these  deficits 
result  from  inequitable  market  access 
between  the  United  States  and  its 
trading  partners  rather  than  the 
market  forces  of  comparative  advan- 
tage and  exchange  rates. 

Through  the  GATT  system,  the  in- 
dustrialized world  has  benefited  from 
over  30  years  of  relative  peace  in  Inter- 
national trade,  along  with  the  gradual 
reduction  of  traditional  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  imports.  The  two 
fundamental  principles  of  the  GATT— 
the  mutual  extension  of  national  and 
most-favored-nation  treatment- 

remain     essential     elements     in     the 
GATT's  formula  for  success. 

The  United  States  has,  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  GATT,  taken  the  lead- 
ership role  in  lowering  international 
barriers  to  trade.  Pushing  and  cajoling 
our  trading  partners  into  accepting 
each  new  liberalizing  guideline,  Amer- 
ica has  taken  pains  to  employ  the 
GATT's  dispute  settlement  provisions. 
We  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  any 
negotiations  aimed  at  the  reduction  of 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers. 


This  leadership  role  has  prompted 
the  United  States  to  set  domestic  poli- 
cies relating  to  trade  that  are  in  con- 
formity with  GATT  and  to  hope  for 
similar  action  from  oiu-  trading  part- 
ners. The  result  is  an  American 
market  with  comparatively  few  import 
barriers  while  foreign  markets  are  pro- 
tected by  a  wide  variety  of  restrictions. 
This  has  put  us  in  a  weak  position  to 
bargain  for  mutual  concessions  by 
other  countries,  for  there  are  few 
American  import  restrictions  left  to 
"trade  away"  for  market  access 
abroad. 

Of  our  major  developed  trading  part- 
ners. Japan  retains  the  most  severe 
barriers  to  competitive  American  ex- 
ports. Protection  of  the  Japanese 
market  ia  maintained  in  a  variety  of 
ways— some  clearly  illegal,  some  not. 
But  regardless  of  whether  these  im- 
pediments are  formal  or  informal, 
legal  or  illegal,  the  fact  is  they  work. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  even  to  the  casual 
observer  of  American  driving,  viewing 
and  listening  habits  that  Japan  has 
ample  access  to  our  market  in  areas 
where  Japanese  firms  are  competitive. 
Our  largest  single  trading  partner. 
Canada,  continues  to  focus  its  atten- 
tion on  the  investment  and  service 
areas  for  Its  "Canadianization"  efforts. 
Although  not  traditionally  considered 
under  the  general  GATT  framework, 
these  barriers  are  not  only  harmful  in 
and  of  themselves,  but  also  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  trade  in  goods.  In- 
vestment restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency 
(FIRA),  discriminatory  tax  practices 
and  similar  government  policies  have 
already  begun  to  impede  our  access  to 
their  market. 

Finally,  the  European  Communities 
give  one  the  impression  that  they  are 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  ways  of 
closing  their  markets.  These  efforts 
have  been  directed  at  Japan  for  some 
time  and  may  well  affect  our  exports 
in  the  future. 

The  problems  we  face  with  respect 
to  market  access  abroad  are  equally,  if 
not  more,  severe  in  the  case  of  devel- 
oping nations.  Many  of  these  nations 
continue  to  benefit  from  developed 
country  MFN  concessions  over  the 
past  30  years  without  being  accounta- 
ble in  GATT  for  reducing  their  own 
barriers.  Of  ptirticular  concern  are 
barriers  to  trade  and  Investment  main- 
tained by  the  newly  industrialized 
countries  (NIC's),  such  as  Mexico  (not 
even  a  GATT  member),  and  Korea 
and  Brazil,  which  have  no  desire  to 
"graduate"  from  their  LDC  status  in 
GATT  terms. 

It  cannot  be  surprising  then,  that 
many  believe  the  GATT.  however  es- 
sential it  is,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
provide  the  basis  of  truly  free  interna- 
tional trade.  It  has  become  clear  that 
national  and  MFN  treatment  are  inad- 
equate in  some  circumstances  to  pro- 
vide the  benefits  of  the  system  to  the 
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United  States,  when  our  market  access 
is  so  disproportionately  greater  than 
others. 

Further,  while  the  GATT  may  work 
well  to  combat  many  traditional  bar- 
riers to  merchandise  trade,  it  still  fails 
to  address  some  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated impediments  found  in  the  world 
today. 

For  example,  the  GATT  offers  no 
guidance  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
free  flow  of  Investment  and  services— 
an  integral  part  of  international  trade 
in  today's  world.  Barriers  in  these  sec- 
tors, such  as  performance  require- 
ments, continue  to  grow  abroad  in  the 
absence  of  any  firm  international 
guidelines. 

Therefore,  while  the  GATT  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  equUibrium  in 
the  international  trading  system,  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  achieve  equi- 
table access  for  U.S.  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  I  introduce 
today  is  designed  to  set  the  course  for 
American  trade  policy  that  will  accom- 
plish our  market  access  objectives  by 
building  upon  and  expanding  the 
international  trading  system  as  we 
know  it.  It  is  designed  to  move  beyond 
the  limited  confines  of  the  GATT  and 
extend  coverage  to  trade  in  services 
and  trade-distorting  Investment  prac- 
tices. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  force  the 
issue.  What  is  required  is  a  clear  man- 
date for  the  administration  to  seek  eq- 
uitable market  access  abroad  for  com- 
petitive American  products,  services 
and  investments,  backed  up  by  a  credi- 
ble threat  to  redress  restrictions  on 
American  exports  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  offsetting  measures. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  noted  that 
"reciprocity"  has  become  something  of 
a  code  word  which  has  been  decried 
for  its  protectionist  connotations.  My 
copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary  merely 
refers  to  reciprocity  as  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  privileges.  That  is  not  pro- 
tectionism. I  do  not  think  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  expect  the  same  market 
access  privileges  abroad  in  sectors 
where  we  are  competitive  as  we  accord 
other  countries  in  sectors  where  they 
are  competitive.  Reciprocity  need  not 
mean  rigid  sector-by-sector,  product- 
by-product  equality.  It  does  mean  that 
America  insists  that  other  countries 
play  by  the  same  rules  we  observe. 

To  this  end,  I  offer  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  1982. 
BuUdlng  on  current  law  designed  to 
combat  imfair  trade  practices,  the  bill 
sets  up  a  two-track  approach  to 
achieve  our  objective. 

First,  it  amends  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  require  that  the 
administration  Identify  and  measure 
the  trade-distorting  Impact  of  foreign 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports  and  invest- 
ments. This  process  of  identification 
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u  »„f  «.»^  »/,  f/%r-oi<m  trorfo  harrier*!  S.  2094  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  may  request  to 

Shether^r  not  'express  J^roh^S        Be  U  enacted  ^  ^  SenaU  and  House  of    -sist  it^in  carrying  outits  functions. 
Sy  GA-tr    In  idlitfortL^^^^^^  Hepr^Uiives    of   O^e    United    State,    of    ^d)  D^kxt,o.s.-Pok  Phhpos^  or  Thxs 

would  be  required  to  propose  such  ac-  ^^J!21Vrs?o^^r^  Tu  S«.g»*t«.  majoe  tbaoxno  couhtkt.- 
tions  as  are  necessary  to  offset  these  '*^;""  '  t""  ^^  _.^.  „  ,^..  .Reciorocal  The  term  designated  major  trading  coun- 
barriers  if  the  executive  branch  fails  ^ISJaid  I^^tment^ct  oM982"  try' means  any  major  tnuling  country  which 
to  obtain  their  elimination.  ^^  otatS?  op  pSitosS  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive. 
rnv,  -o^^i^^T,*  «,/.„iH  ht.  pnrnnrftffPri  STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSES.  ^^^^  consultation  with  the  Committee  on 
The  President  would  be  encouraged  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are-  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  Committee  on 
to  pursue  remedies  under  current  (d  to  foster  the  economic  growth  of.  and  ^^^^  ^^j  ^eans  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
internationally  agreed  dispute  settle-  full  employment  In.  the  United  SUtes  ^y^gg  designates  as  a  country  with  respect 
ment  procedures.  Palling  that,  he  through  the  expansion  of  competitive  ^  ^t^ich  the  study  under  subsection  (a)  is 
would  have  the  authority  to  act  United  SUt^  exports;  necessary  and  appropriate, 
against  the  Imports,  investment  or  , J,^)  toju^W^v^.^  ^  f oj^^^  "(2)  Ma.or  trabiho  cotnm.Y.-The  term 
services  of  the  offending  country.  This  ^?LiuX^=?^v^en?^  t^t  ^Sy  the  major  trading  country  means- 
bill  enhances  the  broad  retaliatory  au-  STsuu^  ,^''^'  ""^  "^°''  m'^'",T«'^  ^""'"^  '*^'^'" 
thority  that  already  exists  under  sec-  o,  to  provide  for  fairness  and  equity  with  '^".^  ™f";^„°^*r"°"JL**' "^^^^  „,  ,„,„, 
tion  301  of  the  Trade  Act  to  include  in-  r^p^^t  ^^^^^rScllST'^at^^  "Sfd  Jn^^'^X^^t  ^TZZ  f^ 
vestment  options  as  well.  miSnuterS^^ment^lSd^  Trade  RepresenUtive  for  purposes  of  this 

This  approach  is  important  for  a  '"jJl  {^  eSi^t^^'aJ^ncy  in  our  inter-  Paragraph, 
number  of  reasons:  It  requires  a  posi-  national  commercial  relations  through  the  'O)  Cokmirce  un  comfKHciAL  opfortu- 
tive  effort  by  the  executive  to  identify  identification  of  barriers  to  United  SUtes  wiriKS.-The  terms  commerce'  and  com- 
the  most  significant  barriers  to  U.S.  trade  and  Investment.  merclal  opportimlties'  havethe  same  mean- 
trade  and  investment-an  effort  not  sec.  3.  study  of  barriers  to  market  ^fJ^^'^'^J^Jl^^^.^l^^^  ^^fllyl 
undertaken  by  the  Govenunent  since  a^-  orL^^Trt^t'^TZi^T.i^.'^ 
the    early    1970's.    Providing    for    the  .^^^J^°^^7^^''^^J-°l^^^^^^i  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 

'''^'?f^To;°indtldSi'  SS^Slte  STSe  it^jr^nd^me^eif  the  TuoX  Lw 'T  ln«  to  section  306  the  following  new  Item: 

waiting  for  individual  complaints  to  be  ^j^^.  ..g^  ^^^  Barriers  to  market  access.', 

brought  in  meete  ^^^  problem  of  pro-  „^  ^,  barriers  to  MARKirr  access.  sec,  4,  AMENDMorre  to  the  trade  act  of 

ducers   who   are   afraid   to   complam  ..(a)STtn)YOFBAiiiuDi8.-Onor  before  the  i974. 

about  unfair  practices  for  fear  oi  re-  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  of  the  (a)  additional  Determihatioiis  Rkjoih- 

prlsals  by  foreign  governments.  enactment  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  and  In-  i„c  AcrioN.-Section  301(a)  of  the  Trade 

In   addition,   the   bill   provides   the  vestment  Act  of  1982  and  each  year  thereaf-  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411(a))  Is  amended— 

Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Com-  t«r,  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  d)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 

mlttees     with     authority     to     initiate  shall,   for  each   designated  major   trading  graph  (2K A); 

action  under  section  301  for  the  pur-  country,  complete  and  submit  to  the  Presl-  ^2)  by  Inserting   "or "  at  the  end  of  para- 

aciion  unoer  °^^"""  "»"^  '"'   "^^^      .  dent  a  study  of  any  act.  policy,  or  practice  —^-^  (2)(B) 

pose  of  eliminating  foreign  barriers  to  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^at-  "^Tby  tasertlng  Immediately  after  sub- 
America  s  exports.  "(1)  is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  the  foUow- 

The  bill  also  draws  on  the  thinking  or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the  United  j^^  ^^^  subparagraph: 

of    Senator    Heinz    by    requiring    the  SUtes  under,  any  trade  agreement,  or  ..^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  SUtes  commer- 

President  to  make  public  a  list  of  op-  "<2)  with  respect  to  products  or  <»n»nier-  ^^^  opportunities  substantlaUy  equivalent 

tions    he    Is    considering    should    the  ^^»1  ""^W^"*?  °!„*  ?t  .'?iiflt!^!^Hi*'B,^  to  those  offered  by  the  United  SUtcs;": 

GATT  dispute  settlement  process  fail  determtaed  by  ^^'^ ^1!^^^^^}^I^.^^  (4)  by  Inserting  '(or  to  redress  any  Imbal- 

S  e]lLna£  unfair  trade  practices.  ^Xl^rvS^S.T'^r^^To;:  --  resulting  from)"  after  •eUmln.tlon  of: 

Finally,  recognizing  the  importance  Portunltles  substantlaUy  equivalent  to  those  j„^  ^^^^^  ^^^„. 

of  the  free  flow  of  investment  in  our  o«fr«l 5yt»it"°tt«tf^J^    within  30  of  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  loUow- 

economy  as  well  as  abroad,  the  blU  ex-  '(b)    Actioh    by    P^P™=^-Wl'Wn30  ^^^  sentence:  "Action  under  this  section 

pllcitly  authorizes  the  President  to  un-  days  after  a  study  is  subinltted  to  "jePresl-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  nondlKrimlnatory  basis 

dertake  negotiations  under  the  Trade  dent  under  subsection   (a),  the  President  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  product*.  Investments. 

Act  of  1974  aimed  at  reducing  trade-  "^^f^   ^      ^„        .   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  com-  °^  services  of  the  foreign  country  or  Instru- 

dlstorting  restrictions  on  investment.  .^.^^'^VSSS  'S'the'SUL'^l^d'^  the  "-{^^^^.tS'  X^^^ls^^'t 

I  wiU  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this  committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  ^^^^  ^SS?he  ottSSng  i^Sy  or 

act  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  of  our  eco-  House  of  RepresenUtlves  such  study,  to-  ^^^J^^^  °^  ^^*  offending  act.  policy,  or 

nomic  woes.  It  does,  however,  fill  a  gap  f «'»>?' ^^^h  an  MtliMte  of  the  tr^  "        ^^  AcnoH.-Sectlon  30i(bH2)  of 

in  our  trade  policy.  If  enacted,  it  will  ^g  ^'^^°?,.^'^^^^^'f^l^  °^  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  24U(b)(2)) 

focus  our  Government's  attention  on  ^IJ^a^^""'  "  P™<=""^  identified  in  ^^  ^^^^ed  by  inserting  "or  investmenuj ' 

those  "generic"  barriers  to  U.S.  trade  "HY^^j)  p^^  such  actions  as  may  be  neces-  after  "services'. 

and  investment  that  place  limits  on  g^_   to   redress   any   Imbalance   resulting  (c)  DEwwrnoifs  AifDSraCTAi.RTn.B.- 

our    full    export    potential.    The    bUl  from  such  acts.  poUcles.  or  practices  If  ef-  ^  J?! ^^^^f^I^^-t*, SI'^'^m o  tt"^",*^  uhu 

strengthens  the  administration's  hand  forts  to  obtain  their  elimination  f aU.  o^  **illl^*  ^'^^  ^^X,  »LX:5f ..  .i.„,i 

-  "(c)  AS8I8TAHC.  or  Other  Agewcim.-  as  precedes  paragraph  (2)  thereof  Is  amend- 

"(1)  PuHinsHiKO  OF  iHFOHMATiOH.-Each  cd  to  read  as  follows: 


Without  forcing  it,  and  offers  an  op- 


FSEHrifS  T^^^^^T^^s^.  .--r-~~»' 

expand    markets    for    U.S.     exports,  jndujjjjjg  independent  agencies,  la  author-  "(1)  Ckrtaiii  obugaxiokstobitakim  iirro 

Moreover,   it  not  only  reaiflrms.   out  j^^  ^^^  directed  to  furnish  to  the  United  accouwt.— The    President.    In    determining 

also  seeks  to  extend  existing  rules  gov-  gtates  Trade  RepresenUtive.  upon  request,  whether  the  taking  of  any  action  under  sub- 

emlng  international  trade.  such  data,  rejwrts.  and  other  information  as  section  (a)  or  (b)  Is  appropriate.  shaU  take 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  the   United   SUtes   Trade   RepresenUtive  tato  account  the  obligations  of  the  United 

with  a  summary  of  its  provisions,  oe  ..^^j  PERsoirifn,  akd  sravicKS.-The  head  irrnre  DEnifra.-The  terms  commerce'  and 

printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  ^^  ^^^^  department,  agency,  or  instrumental-  commercial  opportunities"  Include,  but  are 

There  being  no   objection,   the  bill  jty  of  the  United  States  may  detaU  such  per-  not  limited  to,  services  associated  with  Intor- 

and    simmiary    were    ordered    to    be  sonnel  and  may  furnish  such  services,  with  national  trade  (whether  or  not  such  services 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  or  without  reimbursement,  as  the  United  are  related  to  specific  products)  and  foreign 
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direct  investment  by  citizens  or  nationals  of 
the  United  States.". 

(2)  ConroRjfiifG  AMENDimrT.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  301(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  redesignated  as  paragraph  (3). 

(d)  Resolutions  of  Congress.— 

(1)  Fiuifc  or  RESOLunoKs  by  comxittees 
OF  CONGRESS.— Section  302(a)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2412(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  ".  or  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
may  file  with  the  Trade  Representative  a 
resolution,"  before  "requesting". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  301(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411(c))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  resolution"  after  "petition"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  text  and  heading 
thereof. 

(B)  Section  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2412)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  resolution"  after  "peti- 
tion" each  place  it  appears  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  subsection  (b),  and 
the  heading  for  subsection  (a). 

(il)  by  inserting  "or  Committee"  after  "pe- 
titioner" each  place  it  appears,  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  "or  resolutions"  after 
"petitions"  in  the  section  heading  and  the 
heading  for  subsection  (b). 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  resolu- 
tions" after  "Petitions"  in  the  item  relating 
to  section  302. 

(D)  Section  303  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2413)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  resolution"  after  "peti- 
tion" each  place  it  appears;  and 

(il)  by  Inserting  ",  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  Congress."  after  "petitioner". 

(E)  Section  304  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2414)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
resolution"  after  "petition"  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  subsection  (a)(1)  thereof. 

(e)  AssESSMEifT  or  Impact.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  304(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2414(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(3)  shall  request  the  views  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  regarding  the 
impact  on  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
(including  employment)  of— 

"(A)  the  identified  acts,  policies,  or  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  which  an  investigation 
was  initiated  under  section  302(b);  and 

"(B)  any  options  proposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(4).". 

(f)  Legislative  Recoicmewdations  or 
President.— Section  304(a)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2414(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Legislative  recohmendations  or 
PRESIDENT.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  shall  within  180  days 
after  an  affirmative  determination  is  made 
under  section  302(b)  with  respect  to  a  peti- 
tion or  resolution  or  a  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  under  section  301(c), 
make  preliminary  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  what  options  the  President  is  con- 
sidering under  this  chapter  to  the  extent 
that  any  consultation  or  dispute  settlement 
procedure  provided  under  this  chapter  does 
not  result,  in  his  Judgment,  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  rights  as  the  United  States 
may  have  under  any  trade  agreement  or  an 
adequate  response   to  any   act,   policy,   or 


practice  described  in  section  301(a)(2). 
Notice  of  such  options  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.". 

SEC.  5.  NEOOTIATIONS  ON  FX3REIGN  DIRECT 

INVESTMENT. 

(a)  CoNDOCT  or  Negotiations.- The  Presi- 
dent, in  consultation  with  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  shall  seek  to  negoti- 
ate bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements  to 
eliminate  restrictions  on  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment, with  particulM  emphasis  on 
trade-distorting  investment  restrictions. 

(b)  DiRacT  Foreign  Investment.— The 
first  sentence  of  section  102(b)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2112(b))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(Including  any  restrictions  on 
foreign  direct  investment)"  after  "United 
States"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment  Act 
or  1982— A  Summary 

Purpose:  To  achieve  the  same  degree  of 
access  to  foreign  markets  for  competitive 
U.S.  exports,  services  and  investment  that 
we  accord  other  countries. 

How  it  Works:  The  Act  would  establish, 
for  the  first  time,  the  concept  of  reciprocity 
of  market  access  based  on  fair  competition 
as  a  key  principle  of  U.S.  trade  policy  and 
trade  law.  This  would  be  accomplished  in 
two  ways:  On  a  broad  scale  by  requiring 
positive  Administration  efforts  to  identify 
and  obtain  the  elimination  of  barriers  main- 
tained by  our  major  trading  partners,  and 
by  strengthening  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  that  provide  remedies 
against  individual  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. The  Act  also  applies  these  trade  liber- 
alizing objectives  to  trade  in  services  and  in- 
vestment, not  currently  covered  by  existing 
international  trade  agreements. 

Identification/Elimination  of  Barriers  to 
Market  Access:  This  is  an  entirely  new  pro- 
vision of  law  which  requires  the  Administra- 
tion to  report  to  Congress  on  an  annual 
basis  regarding  barriers  to  U.S.  trade  (in- 
cluding services)  and  investment  maintained 
by  our  majOT  trading  partners  and  action  to 
counteract  them.  Specifically,  the  Adminis- 
tration must: 

(1)  Identify  and  estimate  the  trade-dis- 
torting impact  of  any  practices  of  our  major 
trading  partners  (such  as  Canada,  the  Euro- 
pean Communities,  Japan  and  various  ad- 
vanced developing  countries)  that: 

Are  inconsistent  with  or  deny  benefits  to 
the  United  States  under  the  GATT;  or 

Deny  to  the  U.S.  commercial  opportuni- 
ties substantially  equivalent  to  those  of- 
fered by  the  U.S.  (i.e.  market  access  for  U.S. 
exports  of  manufacturers  and  agricultural 
commodities,  services  and  investment). 

(It  is  worth  noting  that  such  comprehen- 
sive lists  of  barriers  have  not  been  compiled 
since  the  beginning  of  MTN— almost  a 
decade  ago. ) 

(2)  I»ropose  actions  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  offget  the  effects  of  these  barriers 
on  U.S.  commerce  should  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate their  elimination  faU. 

This  reporting  requirement  is  nothing 
short  of  a  broad  mandate  to  identify,  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  the  barriers  that  most  severe- 
ly restrict  our  market  access  abroad  and  to 
get  them  eliminated. 

Should  the  Administration's  actions  re- 
sulting from  this  Section  be  considered  in- 
sufficient, the  Congress  would  be  able  to  re- 
quest a  formal  investigation  and  action 
under  the  newly  strengthened  provisions  of 
Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act. 
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Amendments  to  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974 

Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act,  as  currently 
written,  pertains  to  unfair  trade  practices 
by  foreign  countries.  It  provides  a  procedure 
whereby  individuals,  or  the  President  on  his 
own  initiative,  may  seek  to  enforce  U.S. 
rights  under  existing  trade  agreements  or 
obtain  the  elimination  of  certain  unfair 
trade  practices. 

As  defined  by  Section  301.  such  unfair 
trade  practices  include  acts,  policies  or  prac- 
tices by  foreign  countries  that  either  violate 
GATT  rules  or  are  "unjustifiable,  unreason- 
able, or  discriminatory  and  burden  or  re- 
strict U.S.  commerce." 

The  301  process  currently  provides  for  the 
filing  of  petitions  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive,  which  the  USTR  must  accept  or 
reject  within  45  days.  If  accepted,  the  USTR 
begins  an  investigation  and  requests  consul- 
tations under  the  GATT  with  the  offending 
country.  Should  the  consulutions  not  result 
in  a  resolution  of  the  problem,  and  if  the 
foreign  practice  is  covered  by  the  GATT 
the  USTR  then  initiates  formal  GATT  dis- 
pute settlement  proceedings.  Depending  on 
the  case,  this  may  take  from  six  months  to 
more  than  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  dispute  settlement  proc- 
ess, the  USTR  must  make  a  recommenda- 
tion for  action  to  the  President,  who  then 
has  21  days  to  make  a  decision  as  to  what 
action  to  take,  if  any. 

Under  Section  301,  the  President  has 
broad  authority  to  enforce  U.S.  righU  and 
obtain  the  elimination  of  the  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices.  He  may  use  authority  ex- 
plicitly granted  under  Section  301,  including 
the  removal  of  previously  granted  trade  con- 
cessions, imposition  of  duties,  fees  or  other 
import  restrictions  on  the  products  or  serv- 
ices of  that  country.  He  may  also  use  any 
other  means  already  available  to  him  under 
law. 

The  Act  would  strengthen  the  provisions 
of  Section  301  in  a  number  of  ways: 

With  regard  to  the  list  of  foreign  practices 
that  would  be  considered  as  unfair  under 
this  law,  practices  that  deny  to  the  U.S. 
commercial  opportimities  substantially 
equivalent  to  those  offered  by  the  U.S. 
would  be  added. 

New  authority  to  retaliate  through  the 
use  of  restrictions  of  foreign  investment 
would  be  granted. 

Procedurally,  Section  301  would  be 
amended  to  provide  for  requests  by  the  Con- 
gress to  have  the  USTR  initiate  formal  301 
action.  Estimates  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  of  the  impact  on  the  U.S. 
economy  of  the  barriers  under  investigation 
and  of  actions  being  considered  for  purposes 
of  retaliation  would  also  be  required  for  the 
first  time.  Finally,  180  days  after  initiating 
the  301  case,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  indicate  which  alternatives  for  re- 
taliatory action  he  would  consider  using  if 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  foreign  barrier  fail. 

These  change*  in  Section  301  not  only 
broaden  its  scope  and  enhance  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiating  leverage  to  enforce  U.S 
rights  under  the  GATT,  but  also  ensure 
that  unfair  foreign  practices  in  areas  not 
covered  by  the  GATT,  such  as  restrictions 
on  investment  and  services,  are  also  coun- 
teracted. 

Negotiations  on  foreign  direct  investment 
The  final  section  of  the  Act  instructs  the 
President  to  seek  to  negotiate  bilateral  or 
miltilateral  agreements  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing restrictions  on  investment.  The  Act  ex- 
plicitly recognizes  that  inward  investment 
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benefits  the  U.S.  economy  and  that  foreign 
restrictions  on  investments— such  as  per- 
formance requirements  with  minimum 
export  levels  or  equity  ownership  limits- 
distort  international  trade. 


Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  pleased  to-cospon- 
sor  the  legislation  being  introduced 
today  by  Senator  Danforth  to  protect 
the  principle  of  reciprocity— a  princi- 
ple which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
world  trading  system. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has 
served  as  an  exemplary  free  trading 
nation,  allowing  relatively  unrestricted 
access  to  our  markets.  The  U.S.  mar- 
ketplace absorbs  tremendous  levels  of 
automobile  and  textile  imports. 

In  fact,  there  are  product  ao-eas 
where  the  United  Stotes  has  the  most 
open  market  in  the  world.  During  the 
consideration  of  the  escape  clause 
filed  by  the  nonrubber  footwear  indus- 
try, the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion found  that  "the  United  States  is 
and  has  been  the  most  open  large 
market  for  footwear  in  the  world  de- 
spite recent  restrictions." 

Yet,  in  return,  many  of  our  trading 
partners  have  consistently  maintained 
or  even  increased  their  barriers  to  U.S. 
exports. 

U.S.  businesses  have  long  com- 
plained to  U.S.  trade  officials  and  the 
Congress  about  the  difficulty  of  com- 
peting in  Japanese  markets.  To  date, 
many  barriers  still  exist,  from  agricul- 
tural products  such  as  beef  and  citrus 
to  liigh  technology  exports  such  as 
semiconductors  and  data-processing 
equipment. 

While  Japan  has  recently  announced 
some  concessions,  they  are  not  expect- 
ed to  make  up  for  the  tremendous  bi- 
lateral deficit  that  the  United  States 
has  with  Japan,  which  Is  expected  to 
reach  $18  to  $20  billion  this  year. 

When  the  Goverrunental  Affairs 
Conmiittee  considered  the  government 
procurement  code  during  implementa- 
tion of  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions (MTN's),  I  was  very  concerned 
about  the  adamant  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  during  these  negotiations 
toward  any  reasonable  concessions. 

Recently.  I  have  read  that  Nippon 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Public  Corp. 
(NTT)  has  finally  opened  its  bids  to 
foreigners,  but  now  the  inspection  pro- 
cedures are  so  rigorous  that  they  have 
become  another  barrier  to  market 
access. 

On  November  17,  1981,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
held  hearings  on  the  impact  of  subsi- 
dized Canadian  competition  on  small 
U.S.  border  State  industries.  I  listened 
to  testimony  from  witnesses  represent- 
ing the  wood  products,  fishing,  potato, 
and  maple  sirup  industries  discussing 
the  extensive  subsidy  programs  avail- 
able to  the  Canadian  industries. 

The  Maine  potato  industry  is  faced 
with  competition  from  Canadian  farm- 
ers who  have  government  assistance  in 


every  aspect  of  their  operation,  from 
machinery  and  interest  subsidies  to 
advance  payments  for  crop  storage. 

The  Canadian  fishing  industry  is  one 
of  the  most  heavily  subsidized  in  that 
country.  A  1981  official  Prince  Edward 
Island  report  states  that  total  pay- 
ments based  on  1978  figures  exceed 
one-half  the  value  of  landed  fish.  The 
report  concludes  that: 

If  fishermen  and  processors  were  to  bear 
the  full  costs  of  these  services,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  catch  or  process  fish. 


I  recognize  that  the  MTN  represent- 
ed a  milestone  in  nations  working  to 
eliminate  unfair  trade  barriers.  The 
examples  of  unfair  trade  practices 
which  I  outline  here  are  meant  to  il- 
lustrate the  frustrations  that  are 
felt— particularly  in  small  industries 
where  trying  to  compete  with  unfair 
trade  is  a  matter  of  survival. 

I  believe  this  legislation,  by  provid- 
ing authority  to  the  President  to 
offset  the  effect  of  unfair  trade  acts, 
will  improve  the  options  available  to 
industries  seeking  relief  from  unfair 
trade  practices. 

In  addition,  by  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  in  product  areas 
beyond  those  involved  in  the  unfair 
trade,  much  more  effective  actions  are 
possible.  This  bill  would  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  recommend 
action  in  areas  that  would  l)e  much 
more  effective  In  encouraging  coun- 
tries to  adhere  to  fair  trade  practices. 
I  commend  Senator  Danforth,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Subcommittee,  for  his 
initiative,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  on  vital  trade  issues.  I  be- 
lieve his  legislation  will  help  develop 
the  attitudinal  change  that  is  neces- 
sary for  our  trading  partners  to  realize 
that  the  United  States  will  demand  its 
free  trade  rights  that  are  sanctioned 
under  our  international  trading 
system. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  <»nsent  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Senator  Wiluam 
Roth  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  in  international  trade  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  appropri- 
ate point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  Senator  William  V.  Roth,  Jr. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  our  trade  spokesmen 
here  today.  They  are  appearing  before  this 
committee  none  too  soon,  as  we  are  facing 
some  important  and  pivotal  decisions  in  the 
international  trade  arena. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  the  most 
open  major  market  in  the  world.  Merchan- 
dise from  around  the  globe  fills  our  stores 
and  homes;  foreign  suppliers  enjoy  the  same 
opportunities  to  operate  and  to  sell  their 
services  within  our  borders  as  U.S.  produc- 
ers. The  flow  of  foreign  invest.'nent  and  cap- 
ital remains  relatively  unfettered  by  Gov- 
ernment regulation  or  restrictions. 

The  same  is  not  true  elsewhere.  In  fact,  it 
has    never    been    true,    even    though    the 
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United  States  has  operated  on  the  philoso- 
phy that,  by  setting  the  example  of  free 
trade  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  will  bene- 
fit as  others  follow  our  lead.  Instead,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  general 
who  rode  bravely  into  battle  only  to  find  his 
tr(x>ps  had  marched  off  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

It  was  the  United  SUtes  that  initiated 
successive  rounds  of  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations under  GATT  aimed  at  reducing 
trade  barriers  and  developing  international- 
ly agreed  upon  rules  of  trade  conduct.  The 
most  recent  round  of  these  negotiations 
would  have  derailed  in  1978  if  our  special 
trade  representative.  Robert  Strauss,  had 
not  been  able  to  puU  the  pieces  together 
again. 

Thanks  largely  to  U.S.  prodding,  99  coun- 
tries in  the  international  trading  communi- 
ty concluded  tariff  agreements  and  codes  on 
a  wide  range  of  nontariff  measures,  includ- 
ing subsidies,  discriminatory  Government 
purchasing  practices  and  trade-distorting 
import  licensing  procedures.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  these  agreements  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  further  open  world- 
wide trade. 

The  United  States  has  signed  these  codes 
and  cut  its  import  duties,  urging  its  trading 
partners  to  do  likewise.  Some  did— and  some 
did  not.  Once  again,  we  took  a  major  step 
toward  opening  markets;  and,  once  again, 
others  failed  to  follow  our  lead. 

For  years,  the  international  trading 
system  has  been  based  on  the  principle  that 
no  country  should  be  accorded  less  favor- 
able treatment  than  that  given  our  "most 
favored"  trading  partner.  While  I  have  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle,  I  have  found  that,  with 
each  round  of  negotiations,  the  MTN  treat- 
ment accorded  by  the  United  States  is  far 
more  favorable  than  that  granted  by  our 
trading  partners. 

While  we  have  opened  the  lucrative  U.S. 
Government  purchasing  market  to  foreign 
suppliers,  overseas  governments  continue  to 
buy  national.  While  we  have  assiduously 
avoided  the  use  of  agricultural  export  subsi- 
dies, the  European  Community  has  em- 
braced them  as  a  centerpiece  of  the 
common  agricultural  policy. 

While  we  have  .  re jected  the  widespread 
use  of  import  quotas,  the  Japanese  maintain 
numerous  quantitative  barriers  on  a  wide 
range  of  farm  products.  In  services  and  in- 
vestment as  well,  the  United  States  has  kept 
its  markets  open,  while  U.S.  exporters  and 
investors  face  mounting  and  increasingly 
complex  discriminatory  actions  overseas. 

I  believe  strongly  in  free  trade.  Freedom 
in  the  international  marketplace  means 
lower  prices,  greater  choice,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  production.  The  resulting 
economies  of  scale  enable  us  to  supply  a 
global,  not  just  a  domestic,  market.  But  we 
cannot  carry  the  free  trade  banner  by  our- 
selves. 


Open  markets  in  the  United  States,  cou- 
pled with  closed  markets  overseas,  have  had 
damaging  side  effects  for  U.S.  producers. 
Faced  with  increasing  foreign  competition, 
U.S.  carbon  steel  manufacturers  have  scaled 
back  production  to  55  percent  of  their  in- 
dustry's capacity.  Our  auto  producers  are  in 
dire  straits  and  have  been  forced  to  lay  off 
workers  from  coast  to  coast.  In  my  own 
SUte  of  Delaware,  Chrysler  and  General 
Motors,  faced  with  mounting  inventories 
and  growing  competition,  have  had  to  close 
down  some  production  lines. 
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In  short,  UJS.  workers  and  firms  are  suf- 
fering because  our  trading  partners  refuse 
to  play  fair. 

In  recent  days,  this  inequity  has  produced 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  reciprocity. 
Whether  the  term  reciprocity  Is  talcen  to 
mean  fairness,  or  equivalent  market  access 
on  a  sector-by-sector  basis,  or  equity,  or 
overall  trade-in-balance,  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  serious  consideration  of  this 
principle. 

This  consideration  need  not  mean  that  we 
contemplate  the  overthrow  of  the  interna- 
tional trading  system.  It  need  not  mean  the 
end  of  most-favored-nation  treatment.  It 
need  not  mean  protectionism.  It  need  not 
mean  closing  our  markets  in  response  to 
closed  markets  overseas. 

Rather,  when  I  speak  of  reciprocity,  or  in- 
clude the  concept  of  fairness  as  a  basis  for 
making  decisions  on  trade  in  U.S.  services— 
as  I  have  done  In  my  Trade  In  Services  Act 
of  1982  (S.  3058)— I  mean  a  new  approach  to 
trade  that  will  encourage  others  to  open 
their  markets  as  ours  have  been  open  for 
years. 

It  is  time,  then,  for  a  fresh  look  at  the 
rules  of  the  international  trading  game.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
free  trade  only  If  we  can  convince  our  trad- 
ing partners  to  ease  their  barriers  and  re- 
strictions as  well.  Reciprocity  may  seem  to 
be  a  drastic  approach,  but  nothing  less  dras- 
tic has  worked  so  far. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Daitporth  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro:) 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  Senator  DAirroRTH  today  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Reciprocal  Trade  and 
Investment  Act.  The  purpose  of  this 
act  is  to  establish  the  principle  of 
equal  market  access  in  international 
trade.  The  bill  directs  the  administra- 
tion to  identify  and  act  to  remove  bar- 
riers to  competitive  U.S.  exports  of 
goods  and  services. 

The  bill  amends  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  provide  a  proce- 
dure whereby  individual  petitioners  or 
the  President  may  seek  to  obtain  the 
elimination  of  foreign  imfalr  trade 
practices.  It  explicitly  authorizes  the 
President  to  offset  offending  foreign 
acts  and  expands  the  President's  retal- 
iatory authority  to  include  restrictions 
on  inward  investment.  It  empowers 
the  President  to  offset  offending  acts 
by  taking  action  in  sectors  and  product 
lines  beyond  those  involved  in  the 
unfair  trade  practice  in  question  and 
enables  the  Finance  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  to  formally  request 
301  action.  The  bill  requires  the  ITC 
to  estimate  the  distorting  effects  of 
the  trade  barriers  involved,  as  weU  as 
the  impact  of  the  options  considered 
to  address  those  barriers.  It  directs  the 
President  to  take  into  account  U.S.  ob- 
ligations under  our  trade  agreements 
when  considering  what  action  to  take 
and  instructs  him  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments to  eliminate  restrictions  on  for- 
eign direct  investment. 

Our  competitive  position  in  the 
world  economy  has  deteriorated  in 
recent  years  because  we  failed  to  de- 
velop a  foreign  trade  policy  responsive 
to  the  changing  context  of  interna- 
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tional  trade.  Last  year,  in  an  effort  to 
rectify  that  situation.  Congress  acted 
on  a  nimiber  of  proposals  to  improve 
America'a  competitiveness.  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act.  we  voted  a 
number  of  tax  proposals  to  improve 
capital  formation,  encourage  research 
and  development,  and  facilitate  the 
operation  of  American  firms  in  over- 
seas markets.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
approved,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  currently  considering,  leg- 
islation to  encourage  joint  ventures  in 
the  formation  of  export  trading  com- 
panies. More  recently,  congressional 
committees  have  turned  long-overdue 
attention  to  export  disincentives  in 
service  trade.  These  efforts  to  improve 
American  export  competitiveness  will 
prove  futUe,  however,  unless  American 
firms  are  guaranteed  the  same  access 
to  foreign  markets  that  we  provide  to 
our  trading  partners. 

Just  as  our  actions  to  promote  ex- 
ports underscore  our  realization  that 
the  conditions  of  world  trade  have 
changed,  so  must  our  trading  partners 
recognize  that  the  global  economy  is 
dramatically  different  from  what  it 
was  35  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
dominance  of  American  industry  was 
unchallenged  and  America  led— and  in 
large  measure  financed— the  free 
world's  recovery  from  World  War  II. 
By  way  of  generous  economic  assist- 
ance, special  preferences  for  develop- 
ing nations  and  repeated  tariff  reduc- 
tions, we  led  the  development  of  the 
free  world  market.  Since  then  the 
economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  have  risen  from  the  ashes  of 
war  to  positions  of  leadership  in  indus- 
trial production.  South  Korea, 
Taiwan.  Mexico,  and  Brazil  have  made 
impressive  strides  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  challenge 
American  producers  in  many  sectors  of 
our  domestic  market. 

The  trade  policies  that  underlie 
these  successful  development  pro- 
grams stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
American  model  and  their  implemen- 
tation has  altered  the  evolution  of 
world  trade.  While  we  have  worked  to 
advance  the  goals  of  fair  trade  and 
open  markets,  many  of  our  trading 
partners  have  subsidized  exports  and 
established  barriers  to  competitive 
American  Imports.  As  a  res\ilt,  many 
American  businessmen  and  workers 
are  losing  confidence  in  the  good  faith 
of  our  trading  partners  and  in  the  au- 
thority of  OATT.  It  is  time  now  to 
adjust  the  practices  of  foreign  trade  to 
the  new  realities  of  the  global  market. 
The  procedures  proposed  in  this  bill 
are  a  step  in  that  direction.  They  tell 
our  trading  partners  that  our  markets 
will  not  be  fair  game  imtil  the  game  is 
fair.  Just  as  our  Federal  Gtovemment 
has  a  commitment  to  insure  that  com- 
petition among  firms  in  our  domestic 
market  is  fair,  so  does  it  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  American 
firms  are  not  imfairly  disadvantaged 
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in  world  markets  as  a  result  of  their 
commitment  to  free  enterprise.  Just  as 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  the 
world's  policeman,  neither  can  we 
afford  to  be  its  only  willing  customer 
for  goods  and  services.  The  successful 
modernization  of  our  basic  industries, 
the  employment  of  skilled  American 
workers  and  the  full  expression  of  our 
service  sector's  creativity  can  no 
longer  await  the  cessation  of  unfair 
foreign  trade  practices  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  fair  and  equal  trade  and  invest- 
ment opportunities.  In  short,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  pursue  the  ideal  of 
free  trade  unless  our  trading  partners 
are  willing  to  reciprocate. 

This  bill  provides  procedures  to 
insure  that  the  spirit  of  trade  liberal- 
ization is  matched  by  actual  results  in 
world  markets.  It  outlines  clearly  to 
our  trading  partners  that  countries 
which  expect  to  embrace  trade  and  in- 
vestment opportunities  in  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  meet  us 
with  equally  open  arms.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  support  of  this 
measure. 


February  10,  1982 
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RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
DURENBERGER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  not  more 
than  15  minutes. 


BALANCE  THE  BUDGET  BY 
CHANGING  THE  ROLE  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 6  years  ago.  a  former  one-term 
Governor  from  Georgia  was  campaign- 
ing for  the  Presidency  on  two  prom- 
ises: that  he  wovQd  change  the  role  of 
the  National  Government  and  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  and 
that  he  would  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

Two  years  ago.  a  former  two-term 
Governor  from  California  was  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presidency  on  two 
promises:  that  he  would  change  the 
role  of  the  National  Government  and 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  that  he  would  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

That  first  Governor,  Jimmy  Carter, 
failed.  In  the  4  years  of  his  Presidency, 
the  national  budget  grew  to  record 
heights  and.  despite  a  doubling  of  tax 
collections,  annual  deficits  became 
shockingly  large.  Following  on  the 
heels  of  this  uncontrolled  spending 
came  disastrous  inflation  and  interest 
rates. 

Many  in  this  country,  and  many  in 
this  Congress,  are  beginning  to  wonder 
if  the  second  Governor  elected  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  platform  of  the 
same  promises  will  suffer  the  same 
fate. 


Instead  of  a  balanced  budget  by 
1984,  we  are  now  told  that  maybe— 
maybe,  if  everything  goes  right— we 
can  balance  the  budget  by  1987.  In- 
stead of  budget  surpluses  we  are  faced 
with  record  deficits.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing on  the  path  of  tax  reform,  the 
call  for  tax  increases  is  growing 
louder. 

The  country  is  asking  their  politi- 
cians one  simple  question:  What  went 
wrong? 

The  answer  is  just  as  simple:  We 
started  to  go  wrong  when  we  started 
to  believe  that  the  two  promises  of 
balancing  the  budget  and  changing 
the  role  of  Government  were  not  di- 
rectly interrelated. 

In  fact,  they  are  intimately  tied.  We 
will  never  balance  the  national  budget 
imtil  we  change  the  role  Government 
plays  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  will  never  balance  the 
budget  unless  we  get  to  the  underly- 
ing, fimdamental  policies  that  drive 
the  budget  numbers  higher  and  higher 
despite  our  historic  efforts  last  year  to 
slow  the  rate  of  growth  in  Govern- 
ment spending. 

We  cannot  afford  to  stay  on  that 
course.  We  must  balance  the  budget 
by  changring  the  role  of  Government. 

And  why  should  we  care  if  the 
budget  is  balanced?  The  desire  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  is  the  desire  to 
change  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Until  we  do.  public  tolerance 
of  Government  will  not  improve. 

Last  year's  historic  changes  in 
spending  and  taxation  were  long  over- 
due. But.  we  cannot  afford  to  spend 
another  12  months  focusing  only  on 
budget  numbers  while  ignoring  budget 
policy. 

I  am  prepared  to  make  the  tough  de- 
cisions that  will  lead  us  to  a  balanced 
budget.  I  am  prepared  to  work  with 
my  President  to  reduce  the  growth  in 
Government  spending.  But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  spend  this  year  focusing 
only  on  the  15  percent  of  the  budget 
that  funds  the  so-called  discretionary 
social  programs. 

If  the  theme  of  the  1980's  is  to  do 
more,  more  efficiently,  with  less,  that 
is  the  theme  that  has  to  apply  to  every 
area  of  Government  activity— includ- 
ing the  military,  including  the  public 
works  projects  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress prize  so  dearly,  and  including  the 
energy  heavy  construction  projects 
like  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 
It  is  a  theme  that  has  to  apply  to 
every  area  of  Government  activity.  I 
cannot  support  a  50-percent  cutback  in 
Federal  support  for  higher  education, 
particularly  when  other,  less  damag- 
ing options  are  available.  I  would 
much  rather  build  one  less  destroyer, 
or  defer  the  construction  of  two  more 
dams.  I  wotild  rather  defer  some  heavy 
construction  projects  whose  benefits 
are  decades  away,  than  cut  deeply  into 
programs  that  have  an  inunediate  and 
irreplaceable  impact  on  himian  needs. 


I  am  convinced  that  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  people  in  this  coimtry  share 
those  feelings. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  mis- 
interpret these  comments— or  the 
President's  proposals,  for  that 
matter— as  a  retreat  from  the  basic 
Republican  commitment  to  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  With  Federal  borrow- 
ing stealing  30  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  saved  by  the  American  people,  a 
balanced  budget  is  an  economic  neces- 
sity. But  in  a  larger  sense,  balancing 
the  Federal  budget  is  an  issue  of  trust 
between  elected  officials  and  the 
people  they  represent.  It  is  a  symbol 
of  the  political  accoimtability  that 
every  voter  has  a  right  to  demand.  I 
care  deeply  about  the  fiscal  crisis  we 
have  built  toward  for  the  past  20 
years,  and  I  am  prepared  to  make 
whatever  short-run  sacrifices  are  nec- 
essary to  restore  long-term  economic 
stability.  The  issue  is  not  one  of  goals, 
but  of  means. 

All  of  this  just  serves  to  highlight 
how  essential  it  is  to  grasp  the  real 
message  of  budget  deficits.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  using  elections 
and  referendums  for  several  years  to 
tell  elected  officials  to  find  better 
ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  America. 
Their  message  has  been  simple.  "Find 
a  better  way— this  one  costs  too  much 
and  produces  too  little." 

The  problems  created  by  the  hun- 
dred-fifty-billion-dollar  deficit  are  far 
too  severe  to  be  solved  with  just  an- 
other series  of  cuts,  caps,  and  blocks. 
No  one  believes  we  can  eliminate  a 
$150  billion  deficit  by  beating  on  a  S90 
billion  Federal  pipeline.  My  sense  is 
that  Republicans  in  the  Senate  will  be 
chary  about  going  along  with  that 
strategy  again  this  year.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  like  the  reconcili- 
ation exercise  that  we  engaged  in  a 
year  ago.  That  could  mean  we  will 
spend  a  whole  year  arguing  about  the 
specifics  of  the  President's  budget 
message,  without  getting  much  accom- 
plished. 

I  hope  that  will  not  be  the  outcome, 
because  that  can  only  mean  that  we 
are  one  year  further  away  from  bal- 
ancing spending  with  the  revenues 
generated  by  new  tax  policies  that  are 
approaching  fundamental  sensibility. 
The  President  is  absolutely  right  when 
he  stresses  the  need  to  accomplish 
something  this  year,  so  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion. 

Rather  than  focus  on  the  whole 
budget  again.  I  think  we  should  con- 
centrate on  two  or  three  areas  of  Fed- 
eral activity.  In  those  areas  we  ought 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  structure 
of  Federal  policy  and  make  some  deci- 
sions about  the  long-range  future.  We 
ought  to  revamp  our  policy  and  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  im- 
plementing it  so  that  when  we  are 
done  with  this  year,  we  will  have  made 
some  important  contribution  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget  in  the  long  nm. 


even  if  only  In  a  few  areas.  We  did 
that  with  tax  policy  last  year,  so  we 
know  how  much  revenue  to  expect. 
We  could  do  it  with  two  or  three  big- 
ticket  items  this  year  and  be  much 
closer  to  the  balanced  budget  than  we 
would  be  if  we  just  look  at  cutting, 
capping,  and  blocking  for  the  next  8 
months. 

The  areas  I  would  go  into  in  depth 
are  health,  defense,  and  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Taking 
the  last  one  first,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment currently  provides  about  $90  bil- 
lion worth  of  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  the  President  announced  a 
major  new  federalism  initiative  that 
would  restructure  that  entire  series  of 
programs.  We  ought  not  to  lose  the 
new  federalism  in  the  debate  on 
budget  cuts.  We  would  accomplish  a 
lot  more  if  we  forgot  about  the  cuts 
and  pushed  ahead  with  the  new  feder- 
alism initiative. 

Second,  in  the  area  of  health  care, 
today,  the  Federal  Government  spends 
$76  billion  on  health  care  for  Ameri- 
can citizens,  who  spend  an  additional 
$250  billion.  It  is  the  domestic  pro- 
gram with  the  largest  rate  of  growth, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  20  to  25  per- 
cent a  year.  It  is  the  second  largest  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  and  if  we 
do  not  do  something  to  reform  the 
way  we  finance  the  provision  of  health 
care  in  this  country,  even  the  Federal 
Government,  with  a  $100  billion  defi- 
cit, will  not  be  able  to  afford  it. 

Third  is  defense.  The  President  has 
a  flat  commitment  to  increase  defense 
spending  by  at  least  7  percent  per  year 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  make  blanket  com- 
mitments like  that,  and  Congress  will 
not  go  along  with  the  kind  of  buildup 
that  is  reflected  in  the  budget.  We 
have  to  have  a  full-fledged  debate  on 
the  future  defense  policy  and  program 
for  the  United  •  States.  We  have  to 
bring  Congress  and  the  President  into 
agreement  on  where  we  are  heading 
for  the  long  term.  We  ought  to  have 
that  debate,  in  depth,  thia  year.  It 
ought  to  decide  MX.  B-1.  and  the 
other  issues  once  and  for  all. 

Focusing  on  these  three  areas  means 
that  other  areas  will  not  receive  as 
much  attention.  We  ought  to  set  as  a 
goal  doing  three  more  next  year.  I 
would  suggest  Income  security  policy, 
much  of  the  so-called  safety  net  of  en- 
titlement programs,  which  have  been 
put  off  for  a  variety  of  reasons  until 
next  year  anyway.  I  would  suggest  also 
housing— shelter— and  the  civil  service 
system. 

Let  me  say  one  final  thing  about  the 
budget  and  the  budget  process.  Some 
people,  I  think,  suspect  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  largely  abolish  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  excep- 
tion of  defense  and  social  security. 
That  is  a  lot  of  abolishing  because  the 
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Federal  Government  is  currently  in- 
volved in  thousands  of  programs. 
Some  of  them  we  really  do  not  have 
any  business  doing  and  they  ought  to 
be  eliminated.  But  there  are  important 
national  roles  beyond  defense  and 
social  security.  I  think  of  environmen- 
tal research.  How  do  we  know  what 
substances  are  toxic  to  man?  Consum- 
ers cannot  find  that  out  for  them- 
selves and  50  environmental  research 
programs  run  by  the  States  are  dupli- 
cative and  wasteful. 

I  think  of  higher  education.  Higher 
education  has  been  a  Federal  role 
since  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862  that  es- 
tablished land  grant  colleges  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  administration.  Higher 
education  is  a  necessary  underpinning 
for  the  success  of  our  Nation's  econo- 
my. 

I  think  of  the  Federal  role  in  sup- 
porting refugees  until  they  find  a 
place  in  our  society.  The  Federal  role 
in  preserving  wilderness,  or  in  support- 
ing museums  that  preserve  our  cultur- 
al heritage. 

There  are  Federal  roles  beyond  de- 
fense and  social  isecurity. 

I  fear  that  we  are  about  to  enter  a 
big  battle  over  these  budget  numbers 
that  will  do  the  Nation  little  long-term 
good.  In  the  end,  we  will  have  come  no 
closer  to  balancing  the  budget,  be- 
cause we  will  have  made  no  progress  in 
reshaping  basic  policy.  And  all  the  in- 
terest groups  will  spend  a  whole  year 
fighting  the  administration  of  these 
issues  whether  the  specfic  cuts  are 
reasonable  or  not.  It  would  be  far 
better  If  Congress  spent  the  year 
working  on  two  or  three  issues  and  the 
interest  groups  spent  the  year  focus- 
ing on  the  few  narrow  purposes  that 
are  truly  Federal  In  preparation  for 
other  basic  debates  that  will  come  in 
the  future. 

If  we  are  to  make  rational  public 
policy,  we  must  approach  policymak- 
ing in  a  more  rational  manner.  Above 
all  we  need  to  focus,  to  recognize  that 
the  task  of  changing  Grovemment's 
role  In  the  host  of  social  areas  it 
touches  is  too  great  a  task  to  be  ac- 
complished in  a  single  year. 

The  1981  tax  debate  is  an  example 
of  how  the  process  should  work.  The 
fundamental  changes  embodied  In  the 
estate  tax  reform,  the  IRA's,  deprecia- 
tion changes,  child  care  credits,  and 
other  sections  of  the  tax  bill  are  the 
foundation  on  which  the  property  of 
the  next  generation  of  Americans 
rests.  The  policy  changes  Involved  in- 
cluded lowering  the  rewards  for  con- 
sumption and  the  penalties  for  saving 
and  investment;  the  elimination  of  the 
national  tax  on  inflation— by  Index- 
ing—and on  death— estate  tax 
reform— and  the  accomplishment  of 
the  first  phase  of  social  security 
reform  through  the  protection  from 
tax  provided  that  portion  of  earnings 
committed  to  voluntary  pension  con- 
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tributiona   and    individual    retirement 
accounts  and  Keogh  plans. 

The  process  that  produced  that  bill 
worked  because  Congress  focused  its 
efforts  on>  a  single  area,  resisted  short- 
term  remedies  and  addressed  the  fun- 
damental issues  imderlying  national 
tax  policies. 

We  now  need  to  apply  the  same  dis- 
cipline in  the  Government  spending 
policy.  When  we  have  succeeded  in  re- 
assessing Government's  role  in  the  es- 
sential areas  of  health,  defeiise, 
income  security,  housing,  civil  service, 
and  in  the  assistance  through  State 
and  local  governments  we  can  look 
again  to  the  Federal  tax  system. 

Starting  in  the  1983-84  biennium  we 
can  complete  our  efforts  to  reform  the 
nonproductive  portions  of  the  tax 
policy.  Then  by  the  1985-86  biennium 
we  address  the  tax  system  as  a  reve- 
nue raiser— we  make  a  final  Judgment 
on  the  levels  of  revenue  needed  to  sup- 
port the  levels  of  public  services  we 
have  deemed  essential. 

If  the  President  were  to  commit 
himself  to  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  balance  its  budget  this 
would  not  be  a  bad  year  to  start  the 
process  of  presenting  the  amendment 
if  the  amendment  were  to  be  effective 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  it  would  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  last  session  of  the  99th 
Congress.  By  no  special  coincidence 
this  would  also  be  the  year  that  16  Re- 
publican Senators,  elected  with  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  to  the  first  Re- 
publican Senate  majority  in  26  years 
return  to  the  electorate  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  real  message  of  the 
elections  and  referendiuns  of  the  last  6 
years  really  mean  what  I  believe,  that 
Is  "Find  a  better  way." 

President  Reagan  will  earn  his  place 
in  history  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  But 
the  most  important  of  those  reasons  is 
likely  to  be  his  role  in  beginning  this 
process  of  policy  reevaluation.  The 
process  is  a  partnership  between  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country— an  affirmation 
of  the  baaic  pluralism  that  forms  the 
strength  of  American  society.  The 
President  has  done  his  part,  and  the 
challenge  Is  now  in  our  hands. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Federal  role  in 
providing  assistance  to  State  and  local 
government,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  that  I  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  February  4,  and  the  at- 
tachment, which  Is  my  contribution  to 
a  Joint  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Federal  initiatives  engaged  in 
by  Members  of  this  Congress,  Gover- 
nors, county  coDMnlssioners,  State  leg- 
islators, mayors,  and  local  government 
officials,  entitled  "Basic  Principles  for 
a  New  Federalism";  also,  a  third  docu- 
ment, entitled  "Two  Proposals  for  a 
New  Federalism,"  In  which  I  describe 
the  New  Federalism  initiative  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  offer 
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an  alternative  based  on  selective 
changes  in  specific  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COICMITTEE  ON  GOVERIOfEirrAL  AlTAIRS, 

Waahini/ton,  D.C.,  February  4.  1982. 
The  President, 
The  White  Houae, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  response  to  your 
request  at  our  meeting  last  Monday,  1  am 
respectfully  submitting  two  documents 
which  outline  my  views  on  the  New  Federal- 
ism. The  first  is  a  short  list  of  principles 
that  might  guide  the  design  of  the  final 
package.  The  second  is  a  detailed  proposal 
that  1  offer  as  an  amplification  of  the  basic 
elements  that  you  presented  to  the  nation 
in  your  SUte  of  the  Union  Message. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  public  officials 
all  across  the  country  by  expressing  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  leadership  you 
have  provided  in  making  this  proposal  and 
for  the  spirit  of  open  consultation  in  which 
the  details  are  being  established.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  for  your  program  when  it 
reaches  the  Congress  and  offer  any  further 
effort  that  may  be  of  assistance. 
Respectfully, 

Dave  Durenbercer, 

U.S.  SenaU. 

Enclosures. 

Basic  Principles  for  a  New  Federalism 

1.  Federal  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  should  be  provided  through 
general  purpose  resource  return  programs 
rather  than  categorical  grants. 

2.  The  federal  government  should  guaran- 
tee the  Income  security  of  all  Americans 
which  includes  economic  access  to  a  range 
of  services  that  provide  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living.  To  the  extent  that  Income  se- 
curity programs  are  administered  by  state 
and  local  governments,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  provide  resources  adequate  to 
fulfill  this  responsibility  and  require  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  support  based  on  individ- 
ual need  rather  than  aggregate  spending 
levels. 

3.  In  providing  general  purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance to  state  and  local  governments,  the 
federal  government  should  seek  to  equalize 
the  fiscal  capacity  of  places. 

4.  As  a  corollary  to  principles  2  and  3,  the 
federal  government  should  establish  a  per- 
manent program  of  general  purpose  fiscal 
assistance  to  state  and  local  governments  fi- 
nanced by  dedicating  a  percentage  of  the 
federal  Income  tax  to  the  new  federalism 
trust  fund. 

5.  Transition  from  the  current  system  of 
categorical  grants  to  general  purpose  fiscal 
assistance  should  assure  adequate  time  and 
resources  for  state  and  local  governments  to 
adjust  their  program  and  tax  systems  to  the 
principles  of  the  new  federalism. 

6.  State  governments  as  partners  In  a  new 
federalism  should  make  a  commitment  to 
more  tax  and  program  autonomy  for  local 
governments. 

Two  Proposals  for  a  New  Federalism 

(By  Senator  Dave  Durenbercer) 
This  paper  briefly  describes  the  "New 
Federalism"  initiative  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  offers  an  alternative  based 
on  selective  changes  in  specific  aspecu  of 
that  program. 
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I.  THE  president's  NEW  FEDERALISM 

initiative 


I.  The  Swap.  The  Administration  has  pro- 
posed a  "swap"  that  would  realign  responsi- 
bilities in  the  federal  system.  Beginning  in 
1984  the  federal  government  would  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  Medicaid  prOferam.  At 
the  same  time  state  governments  would  take 
full  responsibility  for  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (APDC)  and  the  food 
stamp  program.  Food  stamps  is  currently  a 
federal  program,  while  Medicaid  and  AFDC 
are  shared— both  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
emmentB  pay  part  of  the  cost. 

Under  current  law,  states  would  contrib- 
ute about  $19  billion  to  the  cost  of  Medicaid 
In  1984.  so  they  wUl  realize  a  $19  bUllon  sav- 
ings. If  the  federal  government  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  Medicaid.  On  the  other 
hand  the  federal  government  would  have 
been  spending  $16.4  blUlon  on  AFDC  and 
food  stamps— costs  which  the  states  would 
assume  as  a  result  of  the  swap.  These  dollar 
figures  are  for  1984  and  assume  some 
changes  in  the  programs  In  1983  budget  leg- 
islation. _  .^_^ 
2.  Program  Turnbacks.  Beginning  In  1984 
the  federal  government  would  make  partici- 
pation in  some  43  categorical  and  block 
grant  programs  optional  and  would  offer 
"super"  revenue  sharing  to  the  states  in 
place  of  the  grants.  Planned  federal  expend- 
itures for  these  43  grant  programs  in  1984, 
assuming  some  budget  reductions  to  be 
made  In  1983.  are  $30.2  billion.  The  grant 
programs  fall  In  the  areas  of  transportation, 
community  development,  education,  social 
services  and  general  assistance. 

The  optional  structure  for  the  43  grant 
programs  would  be  terminated  In  1988. 
From  that  point  forward  the  programs 
would  be  entirely  up  to  the  sUtes. 

3.  The  Trust  Fund.  Beginning  in  1984,  $28 
billion  would  be  set  aside  in  a  "New  Feder- 
ealism  Trust  Fund"  to  finance  "super"  reve- 
nue sharing  or  at  the  states'  option,  contin- 
ued participation  in  the  grant  programs 
that  are  scheduled  to  be  phased  out.  The 
trust  fund  would  be  financed  by  dedicating 
$16.7  billion  from  the  windfall  profits  tax 
and  $11.3  bUlion  from  existing  federal  excise 
taxes  on  gasoline,  alcohol,  tobacco  and  tele- 
phone services.  The  $28  billion  level  would 
be  constant  for  four  years,  after  which  the 
trust  fund  would  be  gradually  phased  out. 

4.  Allocation  of  the  Trust  Fund.  For  four 
years  beginning  in  1984,  each  sUte  would  be 
allocated  a  constant  dollar  amount  from  the 
trust  fund  to  assure  that  no  sUte  would 
have  less  or  more  federal  assistance  that 
was  received  prior  to  enactment  of  the  new 
federalism  program.  This  hold  harmless 
provision  (no  winners,  no  losers)  Includes  an 
adjustment  to  reflect  the  Impact  of  the 
swap  of  Medicaid  for  APDC  and  food 
stamps. 

The  first  step  In  allocating  trust  fund  dol- 
lars Is  to  determine  how  much  each  sUte 
would  have  received  from  the  43  categorical 
and  block  grant  turnback  programs.  The 
next  step  Is  to  adjust  the  turnback  amount 
to  reflect  the  Impact  of  the  Medlcald/Wel- 
fare  swap.  Some  states  will  be  losers  In  the 
swap.  They  will  be  taking  on  more  AFDC 
and  food  stamp  costs  than  the  relief  they 
will  realize  when  the  federal  government 
takes  Medicaid.  Whatever  the  amount  of 
the  "loss,"  that  amount  will  be  added  on  to 
the  funds  allocated  to  the  states  In  place  of 
the  turnback  programs.  To  the  extent  that 
a  state  is  a  winner  In  the  swap,  its  turnback 
allocation  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  benefit  realized  through  the  swap. 
Thus,  for  the  first  four  years  there  are  no 


winners  and  losers  when  the  program  is 
viewed  as  a  whole. 

5.  Optional  Grants.  The  sUtes  may  take 
the  entire  allocation  from  the  trust  fund  as 
super  revenue  sharing  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. At  Its  option,  however,  a  state  might 
also  use  the  dollars  from  the  trust  fund  to 
"buy"  continued  participation  in  some  or  all 
of  the  grant  programs.  For  each  dollar  of 
grants  "purchased"  by  a  state,  that  state's 
trust  fund  allocation  would  be  reduced  by  a 
dollar. 

6.  Trust  Fund  Phaseout.  Beginning  In 
1988,  the  trust  fund  will  be  phased  out. 
Each  year  the  dollar  amount  of  the  trust 
fund  will  be  reduced  by  one-quarter  or  $7 
billion.  The  allocation  to  each  state  will  also 
be  reduced  by  one-quarter  each  year. 

7.  Excise  Tax  Repeal.  Phase  out  of  the 
trust  fund  will  be  accompanied  by  gradual 
repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  on  gasoline,  tobac- 
co, alcohol  and  telephone  services.  Each 
year  the  federal  excise  taxes  In  these  areas 
will  be  reduced  by  one-quarter.  Only  two 
cents  of  the  federal  gasoline  tax  Is  dedicated 
to  the  trust  fund  and  only  two  cents  will  be 
repealed— one-half  cent  in  each  of  the  four 
years  beginning  in  1988. 

This  phase  out  will  not  affect  the  sched- 
uled expiration  of  the  windfall  profits  tax, 
although  the  amounts  from  WPT  collec- 
tions dedicated  to  the  trust  fund  will  be  re- 
duced by  one-quarter  each  year.  The  wind- 
fall profits  tax  Is  scheduled  to  phase  out  In 
1991  or  when  $227  billion  has  been  raised. 
This  phase  out  is  in  current  law  and  will  not 
be  changed  by  the  new  federalism  program. 

8.  Maintenance  of  Effort.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  the  new  federalism  (1984- 
1987),  sUte  governments  will  be  required  to 
mftjntAin  a  level  of  effort  for  income  securi- 
ty programs.  Although  the  Administration 
proposal  is  not  specific  it  appears  that  the 
states  would  be  required  to  spend  at  least  as 
much  on  income  security  as  was  spent  on 
the  AFDC  and  food  stamp  programs  in 
1983.  A  continuation  of  the  APDC  and  food 
stamp  programs  as  currently  designed  will 
not  be  required. 

9.  Pass  Through.  To  the  extent  that  a 
state  decides  to  discontinue  participation  in 
the  grant  programs  on  the  turnback  list  and 
to  the  extent  that  grant  programs  discontin- 
ued are  currently  direct  federal-local  grants 
(UMTA.  CDBG,  UDAO.  ORS),  the  states 
will  be  required  to  pass  through  the  super 
revenue  sharing  funds  to  local  governments. 
The  amount  passed  through  for  direct  fed- 
eral-local grants  will  be  100  percent  of  the 
value  of  that  grant,  if  It  had  been  taken  as  a 
grant  in  1984. 

To  the  extent  that  states  opt  out  of  other 
grant  programs  (where  local  governments 
are  not  direct  receplents)  states  will  be  re- 
quired to  share  15  percent  of  the  super  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  with  local  governments. 
These  funds  will  be  allocated  according  to 
the  current  general  revenue  sharing  formu- 
la. 

These  pass  through  requirements  only 
apply  to  the  first  four  years,  Phase  One,  of 
the  new  federalism  program. 

10.  1983  Budget  Reductions.  The  dollar 
amounts  on  which  the  new  federalism  pro- 
gram Is  based  are  dollar  amounts  for  1984 
and  assume  substantial  reductions  in  fund- 
ing levels  for  the  underlying  grants  as  a  part 
of  the  budget  process  in  1983.  If  the  Con- 
gress should  fail  to  adopt  some  or  all  of  the 
budget  proposals,  the  dollar  calculations  in 
the  new  federalism  initiative  will  be  adjust- 
ed upward  to  reflect  larger  swaps  and  re- 
source returns  beginning  In  1984. 


II.  ALTERNATIVE  PROPOSALS  POR  A  NEW 
PEDDIALISM 

1.  1983  Budget  Reductions.  Officials  from 
state  and  local  governments  are  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  endorse  the  Administra- 
tion initiative,  if  budget  reductions  in  1983 
have  a  significant  negative  impact  on  their 
capacity  to  take  over  these  responsibilities. 
They  might  reasonably  ask  that  the  swap 
and  turnback  proposals  hold  them  harmless 
at  current  funding  levels  (1982  authoriza- 
tions), rather  than  at  funding  levels  subse- 
quent to  the  1983  budget  decisions. 

In  the  Durenberger  alternative,  this  issue 
would  be  resolved  by  creating  a  special  reve- 
nue sharing  fund— quite  apart  from  the  new 
federalism  Initiative— to  phase  in  the  1983 
budget  cuts.  Assuming  that  Congress  does 
agree  to  some  cuts  from  1982  spending 
levels,  an  amount  equal  to  70  percent  of  the 
cuts  would  be  put  Into  the  special  fund  and 
distributed  to  the  states  as  revenue  sharing. 
Consider  a  categorical  grant  program  that 
was  funded  at  the  $200  million  level  In  1982. 
If  In  1983  Congress  decides  to  cut  the  fund- 
ing to  $100  million,  then  $70  million  would 
go  into  the  special  fund  and  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  states  as  revenue  sharing. 

In  1984  the  dollar  amount  of  the  special 
fund  would  be  reduced  to  50  percent  of  the 
1983  cuts.  It  would  be  further  reduced  to  30 
percent  of  the  cuts  in  1985  and  to  10  percent 
In  1986.  In  1987  there  would  be  no  special 
compensation  for  the  cuts  proposed  and  en- 
acted. 

Acceptance  of  this  alternative  does  not  ob- 
ligate state  and  local  officials  to  support  any 
or  all  of  the  cuts  that  the  Administration 
will  proixise  for  1983. 

2.  The  Swap.  Although  Senator  Duren- 
berger shares  the  view  that  income  security 
is  a  federal  responsibility,  there  are  some 
conditions  under  which  the  proposed  swap 
of  Medicaid  for  food  stamps  and  AFDC 
would  be  acceptable.  These  conditions  in- 
clude a  permanent  commitment  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  share  resources  from  the 
Individual  Income  tax  with  sUtes  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  meet  any  income  secu- 
rity responsibilities  returned  and  an  assur- 
ance that  the  Income  needs  of  all  Americans 
will  be  met  through  a  combination  of  state 
and  federal  programs.  The  alternative  out- 
lined here  assumes  that  the  swap  proposed 
by  the  Administration  Is  enacted  as  a  tMtslc 
foundation. 

3.  Program  Turnbacks.  This  alternative 
also  accepts  the  proposal  to  return  responsi- 
bility for  a  large  number  of  categorical  and 
block  grant£  to  the  states.  Although  there 
might  be  some  variation  in  the  final  list,  it 
would  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  out- 
lined In  the  January  27  memorandum  on 
the  New  Federalism  Initiative  Issued  by  the 
White  House. 

4.  The  Trust  Fund.  The  Durenberger  al- 
ternative also  uses  a  trust  fund  to  finance 
the  new  federalism  initiative.  It  would  be  of 
the  approximate  size  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Administration.  However,  it  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  combination  of  revenues  from 
the  federal  individual  Income  tax  and  the 
existing  excise  taxes,  rather  than  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  as  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  The  contribution  from  the 
excise  taxes  would  be  precisely  the  same. 
$11.3  billion.  The  $16.7  billion  to  be  contrib- 
uted by  the  windfall  profits  tax  in  the  Ad- 
ministration plan  would,  in  1984.  be  re- 
placed by  $16.7  billion  from  the  individual 
income  tax.  

The  Durenberger  plan  replaces  WPT  dol- 
lars with  income  tax  dollars  for  two  reasons. 
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First,  the  new  federalinn  is  based  on  a  resil 
location  of  responsibilities  that  leaves  a  sub 
stantlal  income  security  role  with  state  gov- 
ernments. Although  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  administer  needs  tested  income  security 
programs  at  the  state  level,  all  Income  secu- 
rity programs  should  he  financed  from  fed- 
eral taxes.  State  taxation  systems  are  not 
sufficiently  "progressive"  to  carry  substan- 
tial Income  security  biuxlens. 

Second,  phase  out  of  the  windfall  profits 
tax  creates  no  "tax  room"  for  the  states 
that  do  not  have  oU  production.  In  fact,  at 
the  end  of  the  Administration's  eight  year 
program,  states  are  short  $17  billion  as  a 
result  of  the  swap  and  turnback. 

The  Durenberger  plan  is  based  on  a  per- 
manent trust  fund,  one  that  would  not 
phase  out  after  all  of  the  swaps  and  turn- 
backs are  in  place.  In  1984.  $16.7  billion 
from  individual  Income  tax  collections  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  trust  fund.  That  is  ap- 
proximately 6  percent  of  the  revenue  that  is 
expected  to  be  raised  through  the  income 
tax  in  1984.  Every  year  from  1984  onward 
the  federal  government  would  contribute  6 
percent  (whatever  the  doUar  amount)  of  its 
Individual  Income  tax  collections  to  the 
trust  fimd.  As  Income  tax  revenues  grow, 
the  amount  going  Into  the  trust  fund  would 
also  grow.  The  income  tax  portion  of  the 
trust  fimd  would  become  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  federal  system. 

5.  Allocation  of  the  Trust  Fund.  In  1984 
the  entire  trust  fund  would  be  allocated  to 
the  states  on  a  hold  harmless  basis  (no  win- 
ners, no  losers)  according  to  the  same  meth- 
odology as  that  used  In  the  Administration's 
proposal.  That  portion  of  the  trust  fund  fi- 
nanced by  the  excise  taxes  would  continue 
to  be  allocated  on  a  hold  harmless  basis, 
until  the  excise  taxes  are  repealed.  Howev- 
er, the  allocation  of  that  portion  of  the 
trust  fund  which  is  financed  by  the  income 
tax  would  be  changed  beginiiing  in  1985. 
The  distribution  of  these  funds  would  be 
moved  gradually  toward  an  allocation  de- 
signed to  equalize  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the 
states.  Under  the  Durenberger  plan  and  as 
described  above,  the  portion  of  the  trust 
fund  financed  by  the  Income  tax  is  perma- 
nent. After  five  years  all  of  the  dollars  in 
this  permanent  trust  fund  would  be  allocat- 
ed by  a  formula  that  reflects  the  varying 
fiscal  capacity  of  the  states. 

The  change  from  "hold  harmless"  to 
"fiscal  capacity"  allocations  would  be  gradu- 
al. Specifically,  in  1985  80  percent  of  the 
Income  tax  trust  fund  would  be  allocated  by 
the  hold  harmless  methodology  and  20  per- 
cent by  the  fiscal  capacity  formula.  In  1986 
the  percentages  would  be  60  percent  hold 
harmless  and  40  percent  fiscal  capacity 
(1987:  40  percent  hold  hannless-80  percent 
fiscal  capacity;  1988:  20  percent  hold  harm- 
leas  and  80  percent  fiscal  capacity).  In  1989 
and  for  every  year  thereafter,  doUars  flow- 
ing Into  the  trust  fund  from  the  dedicated 
percentage  of  the  Income  tax  collections 
would  be  allocated  to  the  states  according  to 
a  formula  that  is  designed  to  equalize  fiscal 
capacity. 

6.  A  Fiscal  Capacity  Formula.  Fiscal  ca- 
pacity varies  greaUy  across  the  fifty  sUtes 
One  Informed  estimate  Indicates  that 
Alaska  has  three  times  more  tax  raising  ca- 
pacity than  Mississippi.  And  the  disparities 
In  fiscal  capacity  appear  to  be  increasing 
each  year. 

What  Is  fiscal  capacity?  Suppose  that 
every  stote  In  the  Union  had  precisely  the 
same  tax  system— the  same  Income  tax  the 
same  property  tax,  the  same  sales  and 
excise  taxes.  Under  these  conditions,  some 
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states  would  raise  more  dollars  per  person- 
many  more  dollars— than  other  states.  This 
occurs  because  some  states  have  a  larger  tax 
base— taxable  wealth— than  others.  Incomes 
are  higher.  Property  is  used  more  intensive- 
ly. Mineiil  wealth  creates  the  opportunity 
for  severance  tax  revenues.  So  even  If  all 
states  had  the  same  tax  system,  some  states 
would  collect  much  more  revenue  per  capita 
than  others. 

Large  disparities  in  tax  capacity  create 
wasteful  tensions  in  a  federal  system.  Eco- 
nomic relocation,  driven  by  the  individual 
desire  to  avoid  high  taxes  In  low  capacity 
sUtes,  contributes  to  an  inefficient  alloca- 
tion of  social  resources.  Disparities  of  this 
type  cause  disinvestment  In  built  up  places 
and  boomtown  demand  for  new  Infrastruc- 
ture in  unsettled  low  tax  regions. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  studied  Ux  capacity 
periodically  over  the  past  twenty  years. 
They  begin  their  research  by  designing  an 
average  state  tax  system.  This  is  a  compos- 
ite of  all  the  tax  codes  for  the  fifty  sUtes 
The  next  step  is  to  apply  this  tax  system  to 
the  taxable  wealth  of  each  of  the  fifty 
states  to  determine  how  much  revenue  each 
sUte  could  raise,  if  it  imposed  the  average 
national  tax.  Dividing  these  revenues  by  the 
population  in  each  of  the  sUtes  produces 
the  per  capita  tax  capacity  for  each  sUte. 

The  Durenberger  alternative  proposes  to 
allocate  that  portion  of  the  trust  fund  fi- 
nanced by  the  income  tax  so  as  to  equalize 
fiscal  capacity.  Complete  equalization  Is 
beyond  the  reach  of  federal  resources.  How- 
ever, some  movement  in  that  direction  can 
and  should  be  accomplished  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  new  federalism  trust  fund. 

7.  Repeal  of  the  Excise  Taxes.  Although 
the  Durenberger  alternative  would  esUbllsh 
a  permanent  trust  fund  for  fiscal  equaliza- 
tion, that  portion  of  the  Initial  trust  fund  fi- 
nanced by  the  excise  taxes  would  be  phased 
out.    Under   the   Administration    proposal 
one-quarter  of  the  trust  fund  is  phased  out 
each  year  beginning  in  1988.  In  each  of  the 
next  four  years,  each  of  the  excise  taxes 
(gasoline,  alcohol,  tobacco,  telephone  serv- 
ices) Imposed  by  the  federal  government  is 
reduced    by    one-quarter.    This    seems    an 
overiy-compUcated    and    cumbersome    ap- 
proach. In  the  alternative,  one  of  the  four 
taxes  might  be  entirely  repealed  each  year 
The  following  schedule  is  suggested:  1988 
repeal  two  cente  of  the  gasoline  tax;  1989 
repeal  the  tobacco  tax;  1990,  repeal  the  alco^ 
hoi  tax;  1991.  repeal  the  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phone servkes.  In  each  of  these  years  the 
dollar  value  of  the  trust  fund  would  be  de- 
creased to  reflect  repeal  of  a  tax. 

8.  Maintenance  of  Effort.  Under  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  responsibility  for 
AFDC  and  food  stamps  would  be  retiimed 
to  the  states.  This  promises  to  be  the  most 
controversial  aspect  of  the  new  federalism 
iiUtlatlve.  Oovemors,  state  legislators  and 
ACIR  advocate  that  all  income  security  re- 
sponsibllltle*  should  be  transferred  to  the 
federal  government. 

The  Durenberger  alternative  would 
achieve  federal  financial  responslbUlty  for 
Income  security  by  permanenUy  returning  a 
percentage  of  the  federal  Individual  Income 
tax  coUectlons  to  the  sUtes.  In  1984  the  ad- 
ditional dollars  that  states  would  be  re- 
quired to  spend  to  continue  the  AFDC  and 
food  stamp  programs  are  almost  precisely 
the  same  as  the  dollars  from  Income  tax  col- 
lections that  would  be  returned  to  the  states 
under  the  Durenberger  plan.  Since  a  perma- 
nent percentage  rather  than  a  dollar 
amount  Is  dedicated  under  this  alternative 
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resources  going  to  the  sUtes  will  Increase 
each  year. 

However,  this  does  not  resolve  the  basic 
objection  made  by  many  that  the  Adminis- 
tration proposal  allows  the  sUtes  to  ignore 
the  basic  needs  of  the  very  poor.  Resolving 
this  issue  requires  a  shift  of  focus  from  the 
aggregate  spending  levels  contained  In  the 
Administration's  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
vision to  the  actual  economic  access  of  indi- 
viduals and  households  to  a  minimum 
standard  of  living. 

Under  the  Durenberger  alternative,  the 
federal  government  would  define  an  income 
level  that  would  assure  a  minimum  standard 
of  living.  This  amount  would  be  variable  ac- 
cording to  faraUy  size  and  area  of  residence 
SUtes  would  be  expected,  through  pro- 
grams they  design,  to  assure  that  all  citizens 
had  access  to  earnings  or  assistance  income 
(whether  cash  or  in  kind)  sufficient  to  meet 
the  federally  defined  minimum  standard. 

The  structure  of  the  new  income  security 
programs  would  be  left  entirely  up  to  the 
sUtes.  However,  there  would  also  be  a  feder- 
al guarantee  for  individuals,  if  for  some 
reason  the  state  was  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quate support  If  for  any  two  consecutive 
years,  more  than  three  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation In  a  SUte  did  not  attain  the  federally 
defined  subsistence  income.  In  the  foUowing 
year  that  state  would  lose  its  allocation 
from  the  federalism  trust  fund.  If  more 
than  three  percent  of  the  population  re- 
mained below  the  federal  subsistence  level 
for  three  consecutive  years,  a  federal  cash 
assistance  program  would  be  operated  in 
that  sUte.  A  state's  share  of  the  trust  fund 
would  only  be  restored,  once  lost,  if  the 
SUte  could  meet  the  three  percent  test  for 
two  consecutive  years. 

9.  Pass  Through.  During  the  initial  four 
years  of  the  new  federalism  program,  pass 
through  provisions  In  the  Durenberger  plan 
would  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  con- 
tamed  in  the  Administration's  proposal. 

However,  since  this  alternative  creates  a 
permanent  trust  fund,  a  permanent  pass 
through  provision  would  also  be  Included 
The  following  methodology  would  be  used 
to  determine  the  pass  through  amount.  In 
1988  when  the  excise  taxes  begin  to  phase 
out.  pass  through  amounts  calculated  In  dol- 
lars would  be  10%  less  than  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  pass  through  in  1987.  the  last 
year  of  Phase  One.  In  each  succeeding  year 
the  pass  through  requirement  would  be  re- 
du(jed  by  another  ten  percent  of  the  1987 
doUar  amount. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  in  the  era  of  a  new 
federalism  to  determine  the  future  relation- 
ship between  the  federal  government  and 
the  nation's  cities.  The  new  federalism  is 
necessarily  a  two  part  process.  In  part  one 
the  federal  government  is  attempting  to  re- 
shape its  relationship  to  the  sUtes.  We  do 
this  with  the  expecUtion  that  a  new  feder- 
alism cannot  be  entirely  successful  untU  the 
sUtes.  acting  through  their  legislatures 
create  a  new  partnership  with  local  govern- 
ment. Beyond  the  pass  through  provisions 
outlined  above,  the  final  structure  of  the 
new  federalism  awaits  the  response  of  the 
sUtes  to  this  challenge.  The  form  of  part 
two  in  the  process  will  be  determined  by  the 
willingness  of  the  sUtes  to  make  local  gov- 
ernment an  equal  partner  in  the  federal 
system. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
inquire  whether  we  are  in  morning 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  correct. 
The  next  order  is  for  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  permit  me  to 
proceed  for  a  few  moments  in  morning 
business.  Then  I  will  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  morning  business  time  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  If 
that  is  all  right.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


BUDGET  AND  GNP  FORECASTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rare  that  any  of  us  public  officials  rise 
above  partisanship  to  criticize  policies 
of  the  party  we  support.  When  public 
officials  do  this,  and  when  the  criti- 
cism comes  from  widely  respected  and 
highly  competent  experts,  we  ought  to 
note  it  carefully.  Yesterday,  three  of 
the  most  distinguished  American 
economists  sharply  criticized  the 
budget  proposed  by  President  Reagan 
and  predicted  it  would  worsen  both  in- 
flation and  interest  rates.  All  three  of 
these  economists  served  in  previous 
Republican— I  repeat  Republican— ad- 
ministrations. 

What  they  said  yesterday  was  that 
President  Reagan's  budget  and  eco- 
nomic growth  forecasts  are  not  con- 
sistent either  with  current  Federal  Re- 
serve monetary  policy  or  a  continued 
decline  in  inflation. 

William  Fellner,  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Ford's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, said  the  administration  is  pro- 
jecting about  a  10-percent  annual  in- 
crease in  gross  national  product  for 
several  years.  He  said: 

We  have  never  had  a  period  of  such  In- 
creases that  was  not  inflationary. 

The  question  marks  and  riddles  of 
the  budget  and  economic  forecast 
leave  the  pubUc  in  doubt  about  what 
policy  course  the  P»resldent  ultimately 
will  choose,  Fellner  warned. 

He  said  heightened  uncertainty  is 
damaging  the  Nation's  economic  pros- 
pects. 

Herbert  Stein,  an  eminent  economist 
and  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers 
chairman  imder  President  Nixon,  an- 
other member  of  the  panel  speaking  at 
a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  echoed  Fellner's 
complaint  about  the  budget  inconsist- 
encies, as  did  Rudy  Penner,  chief 
budget  economist  in  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration. 

Stein  said  the  President  relied  on 
the  high  projected  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  order  to  show  the  deficit  de- 
clining from  $98.6  billion  this  year  to 
$53.2  billion  in  1987.  "Under  a  con- 
stant,  instead  of  a  rising,   economy. 


you  would  have  rising  deficits,"  he 
noted. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  such  an  aston- 
ishing criticism  from  eminent  Republi- 
can officials  that  I  think  it  should  be 
included  in  the  Rxcoro.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  by  John 
Berry,  which  provides  the  story  in 
detail,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  9. 19821 

Former  OOP  ADVisnts  Hit  BinxsET.  ONP 

FORXCASTS 

(By  John  M.  Berry) 

A  panel  of  economists  who  served  in  previ- 
ous Republican  administrations  said  yester- 
day that  President  Reagan's  budget  and 
economic  growth  forecasts  are  not  consist- 
ent either  with  current  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  policy  or  a  continued  decline  in 
inflation. 

William  Fellner.  a  member  of  President 
Ford's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  said 
the  administration  Is  projecting  about  a  10 
percent  aimual  increase  in  gross  national 
product  for  several  years.  "We  have  never 
had  a  period  of  such  increases  that  was  not 
Inflationary,"  Fellner  declared. 

Moreover,  such  large  Increases  in  "nomi- 
nal" ONP— which  Includes  real  growth  In 
output  and  Inflation— "are  not  consistent" 
with  the  Federal  Reserve's  policy  of  re- 
straining growth  of  the  money  supply, 
Fellner  continued. 

The  "question  marks  and  riddles"  of  the 
budget  and  economic  forecast  leave  the 
public  in  doubt  about  what  policy  course 
the  president  ultimately  wlU  choose,  FeUner 
warned.  He  said  heightened  uncertainty  is 
damaging  the  nation's  economic  prospects. 

Herbert  Stein,  CEA  chairman  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  another  member  of  the 
panel  speaking  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  echoed 
Fellner's  complaints  about  the  budget  In- 
consistencies, as  did  Rudy  Penner.  chief 
budget  economist  in  the  Ford  administra- 
tion. 

All  three  men  urged  the  administration  to 
lower  its  sights  for  ONP.  though  Stein  ac- 
knowledged ttiat  would  mean  imemploy- 
ment  would  come  down  only  very  slowly  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Stein  said  the  president  relied  on  the  high 
projected  rate  of  economic  growth  In  order 
to  show  the  deficit  declining  from  $98.6  bll- 
Uon  tills  year  to  $53.2  billion  In  1987. 
"Under  a  constant,  instead  of  a  rising,  econ- 
omy, you  would  have  rising  deficiU."  he 
noted. 

In  fact.  Stein  said.  "The  best  guess  is  that. 
for  political  and  economic  reasons,  the  defi- 
cits will  be  larger  than  projected  in  the 
budget." 

The  trio  also  took  exception  to  claims  by 
administration  officials  that  financing  the 
continuing  budget  deficlU  will  not  be  a 
burden  for  the  economy. 

Fellner  said  that  the  $83  billion  deficit 
forecast  for  1984.  for  Instance,  would  absorb 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  approximately  $280 
blUion  worth  of  net  new  savings  that  year 
by  individuals,  conmration.  and  sUte  and 
local  governments.  Such  a  tilgh  percentage 
was  reached  only  once  so  far  into  an  eco- 
nomic expansion— In  1978— he  said.  The  ad- 
ministration lias  cited  that  year  as  part  of  a 
period  of  fiscal  policy  excesses  that  contrib- 


uted to  the  country's  current  economic  diffi- 
culties. 

Fellner  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  get  all  of  the  spending  cuts 
and  tax  increases  It  is  seeking  In  the  budget, 
then  the  proportion  of  net  savings  being 
used  to  finance  deficlte  In  1983  and  beyond 
would  be  higher  than  during  any  previous 
expansion. 

The  ttiree  men  agreed  that  in  such  a  case 
interest  rates  could  rise  to  new  highs  rela- 
tive to  Inflation. 

The  increased  use  of  savings  to  finance 
budget  deficits  would  'crowd  out"  private- 
sector  investments  ttiat  otherwise  would  be 
paid  for  with  those  funds.  Stein  said  the 
large  deficiU  were  Inconsistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's goals  of  fostering  a  rapid  In- 
crease in  private  investment,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  last  year's  business  tax 
cuts. 

Stein  rejected  claims  by  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Donald  T.  Regan  that  borrowing  to 
cover  deficiU  placed  less  of  a  burden  on  the 
private  economy  than  do  taxes.  If  that  Is 
the  case,  he  snapped,  "It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  have  somebody  on  tils  side  explain 
why  we  have  taxes  at  all." 

Penner  said  the  "worst  of  all  worlds" 
would  t>e  one  In  which  financial  markeU 
expect  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ease  lU  cur- 
rent tight  money  policy  to  accommodate  the 
budget  deficiU  and  achieve  the  administra- 
tion's nominal  GNP  targeU,  but  in  which 
the  Fed  does  not  ease.  In  tliat  case,  real  in- 
terest rates  would  reach  new  highs,  he  said. 
The  size  of  the  deflclU  are  one  reason  why 
Interest  rates  are  so  high  now.  Penner  said. 
And  he  pointed  out  that  a  2-percentace- 
point  rise  In  long-term  Interest  rates— about 
what  tias  occurred  since  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber—is enough  to  wash  out  the  entire  effect 
of  the  Increase  in  depreciation  allowances 
that  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  business  tax 
cuU  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  minority  leader  and  I  have  ap- 
proximately 8  minutes  remaining  of 
our  time  under  the  standing  order.  Is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  conferred  with 
the  representatives  of  the  minority 
leader  who  indicate  that  he  would 
wish  to  reserve  his  time  as  do  I. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  remaining  imder  the 
standing  order  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  may  be  reserved  back  until 
after  the  expiration  of  morning  busi- 
ness and  just  prior  to  the  resumption 
of  the  consideration  of  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  BUDGET  ALTERNATIVE 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President   has  submitted   his   budget 
and  now  we  are  in  real  trouble.  His 
budget  presents  a  $50  billion  solution 
to  a  $150  billion  problem,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  bite  the  bullet  now  makes  us 
have  to  swallow  it  later.  Reaganomics 
is  well  conceived.  But  in  its  implemen- 
tation  last   year,   we   attempted   too 
much  too  soon.  The  supply-side  stimu- 
lus for  business  was  sound.  But  rather 
than  waiting  for  it  to  take  effect  and 
then  blending  in  individual  tax  cuts  2 
years  later— as  we  did  successfully  in 
the  1960's— we  called  for  all  of  it  to 
take  place  at  once.  And  the  economy 
got  indigestion.  The  President  realized 
this  last  September  when  he  appeared 
on  national  television  and  suggested 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases.  But 
that  was  too  little— and  also  confus- 
ing—for  the   administration   was   be- 
seeching us  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was   not   necessary.    The   supply-side 
provision  of  Reaganomics  took  effect 
on  January  1,  1981.  But  the  adminis- 
tration was  saying.  "Give  it  time;  it 
does  not  even  take  effect  until  October 
1."  Finally,  in  November,  the  Presi- 
dent told  us  to  wait  until  next  year. 
We  knew  the  problem  demanded  a 
complete  and  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion.  And   we   knew   politically   that 
unless  the  sacrifice  was  shared  by  all 
sectors,  there  was  no  chance  for  suc- 
cess. We  have  waited,  and  now  we 
have  the  President's  proposal.  It  does 
not   share   the   sacrifice.    The   Presi- 
dent's plan  is  incomplete.  Instead  of  a 
balanced  budget,  we  are  told  that  if 
you  have  seen  one  deficit,  you  have 
seen  them  all.  And  the  President  has 
taken  off  to  sell  federalism. 

Truly,  the  ox  is  in  the  ditch.  Repub- 
licans. Democrats.  Congressmen,  Sena- 
tors, all.  as  participants  In  government 
have  to  pull  together— not  to  get  it 
partially  out— but  out.  My  friend  Bill 
Jordan  some  years  back  gave  me  a  sign 
that  stands  displayed  in  my  office.  A 
dollar  bill  is  framed  with  the  wording: 
"Every  dollar  spent  by  this  govern- 
ment comes  from  the  pocket  of  a 
working  American.  Our  challenge  is  to 
act  as  if  it  were  our  own."  What  are 
working  Americans  doing?  They  real- 
ize that  business  is  running  out  of 
money  because  of  the  high  interest 
rates  and  the  recession.  So  In  order  to 
keep  the  doors  open,  workers  are  will- 
ingly freezing  their  benefits.  This  is 
the  approach  of  ihe  autoworkers.  the 
meatpackers,  the  teamsters,  and— 
yes— airline  woikers  are  taking  a  10- 
percent  cut.  What  Is  the  matter  with 
government? 

Better  put.  What  is  the  matter  with 
Washington  Government?  On  the 
State  level,  every  Governor  is  facing 
the  same  budget  problem  that  faces 


us,  and  he  stands  in  tougher  shoes.  In- 
stead of  laying  back  on  a  tax  cut  given 
last  year,  two-thirds  of  the  Governors 
had  to  increase  taxes  last  year.  Some, 
like  South  Carolina's  Governor,  have 
foreseen  the  difficulty  and  cut  their 
budgets  by  4  percent.  Iowa  has  cut  its 
budget  4.6  percent.  Wisconsin  has 
made  sizable  spending  cuts.  Missouri 
cut  its  budget  10  percent.  And  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  Virginia 
has  voted  to  increase  corporate  taxes 
by  $96.2  million.  Now  what  are  they 
doing  with  their  budgets?  Trying  to 
freeze  them  in  place  so  as  to  avoid  any 
further  cuts  or  tax  increases.  All 
across  the  country,  the  private  sector 
and  the  States  have  come  to  grips  with 
reality.  Now  is  the  time  to  talk  sense 
in  Washington.  Ten  States  have  just 
reenacted  for  fiscal  year  1983  the  1982 
budgets.  On  a  bipartisan  basis,  we 
should  use  the  same  approach.  Before 
we  got  into  this  economic  crisis,  many 
in  the  Congress  were  suggesting  that 
we  move  to  a  biennial  budget.  We  need 
not  decide  that  now,  but  we  can  give 
the  idea  a  good  try  by  freezing  in  place 
the  major  portions  of  the  1982  budget. 
Instead  of  cutting  spending  or  in- 
creasing taxes,  we  could: 

First.  Defer  the  increase  in  defense 
proposed  in  the  new  Reagan  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  allow  for  3 
percent  real  growth  thereafter.  This 
would  achieve  real  savings  of  $19  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983.  $30  billion  in 
fiscal  year   1984,   and  $34   billion   in 
fiscal  year  1985.  Some  would  look  at 
the  $33.6  billion  increase  recommend- 
ed for  1983  in  the  Reagan  budget  and 
say:  Why  not  save  it  all?  We  have.  Per- 
haps contractual  authority  and  com- 
monsense  will  require  that  not  quite 
all  can  be  saved.  But  the  $5  billion  for 
Government  employee  pay  raise  and 
the  $19  billion  for  defense  spending 
freeze  appearing  on  the  chart  is  a  $24 
billion  CBO  amount  that  is  the  same 
as  the  $33.6  billion  Reagan  amount. 
You  see,  Mr.  President,  we  must  use 
the  CBO  figures  if  we  want  to  have 
truth-in-budgeting  this  year.  The  CBO 
estimate  of  $24  billion  is  the  same  as 
the    $33.6    billion    administration    re- 
quest. Others  would  say  that  our  de- 
fenses would  be  denuded  without  the 
Reagan  add-on.  If  there  Is  any  denud- 
ing, it  has  been  of  our  conventional 
forces.  Overprepared  for  nuclear  war. 
we  are  underprepared  for  conventional 
war.  The  $31  billion  that  we  added  on 
this  present  fiscal  year  must  be  phased 
in  over  a  2-year  period,  making  certain 
the  freeze  does  not  penalize  readiness. 
This  will  give  us  time  to  develop  delib- 
erately the  5-year  defense  plan  which 
we  have  yet  to  receive  from  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Second.  Defer  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments (COLA)  under  the  entitlement 
programs.  We  are  all  friends  of  social 
security  and  social  security  benefici- 
aries are  all  friends  of  government. 
They  will  do  their  part,  but  they  must 
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be  assured  that  in  so  doing  they  are 
solving  the  problem.  They  must  also 
be  assured  that  social  security  contin- 
ues to  be  treated  as  a  trust  and  not  as 
a  burden  on  the  general  revenues. 
They  see  through  that  cry  of  "We  are 
not  going  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers."  They  realize 
there  are  no  other  backs.  What  the  ad- 
ministration is  saying  is  that  it  is  not 
going  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers  now,  but 
later— on  the  next  generation.  Social 
security  recipients  have  children  and 
grandchildren,  too,  and  they  know 
that  when  you  are  forced  to  run  $100 
billion  deficits,  this  adds  another  $14.5 
billion  to  interest  costs,  forever.  Social 
security  recipients  do  not  want  to  be  a 
part  of  causing  $100  billion  deficits. 
We  did  not  increase  social  security  in 
the  New  Frontier.  The  last  time  we 
balanced  the  budget  under  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  the  Great  Society,  in 
1968-69,  we  did  not  increase  social  se- 
curity. We  did  not  increase  social  secu- 
rity in  1973.  The  automatic  formula 
cost-of-living  increase  was  not  even 
put  into  operation  until  1975.  We  have 
to  take  if  off  automatic  pilot  for  this 
year  in  order  to  save  the  fund  and 
help  save  the  Government. 

I  might  say  if  you  consult  now  with 
CBO— although  it  is  not  my  purpose 
now  to  get  into  a  social  security  argu- 
ment—you will  find  that  the  trust 
fund  might  not  have  sufficient  bal- 
ances to  meet  its  obligations  as  soon  as 
October  of  1983.  This  freeze  saves  $24 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1983.  We  are  in  se- 
rious trouble.  The  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  entitlement  programs  must 
be  held  fast  for  a  year,  and  reformed, 
and  we  do  have  a  reform  program  as  a 
part  of  the  Joint  effort  to  turn  our 
economy  around  these  next  few 
months. 

Third.  Defer  the  individual  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  spending  of  $40  billion.  I  say 
tax  spending  rather  than  tax  cut  be- 
cause it  amounts  to  sending  out  money 
we  really  do  not  have.  The  Kemp- 
Roth  notion  of  massive  tax  reductions 
has  caused  all  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
good  intentions  to  come  undone  by 
burgeoning  deficits  which  he  had 
pledged  to  erase.  The  tax  cut  requires 
the  Government  to  go  into  the  market 
and  borrow  $40  billion  at  14.8  percent 
and  mail  it  out  to  the  taxpayers.  We 
had  better  sober  up.  The  cost  of  inter- 
est rates  is  far  greater  than  the  bene- 
fit of  any  tax  cut— and  it  reaches  all 
persons,  not  just  taxpayers. 

We  need  to  do  some  other  things  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  detailing  all  my  defi- 
cit reduction  measures,  along  with 
other  savings,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  With  these  steps, 
we  save  $115  billion  in  fiscsd  1983  and 
reduce  the  deficit  to  $42  billion.  We 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal 
1985.  All  of  this  can  be  done  without 
raising  taxes  or  cutting  spending.  This 
includes  $9  billion  in  interest  that  we 
will  neither  have  to  raise  nor  pay.  We 
can  save  $106  billion  without  Increas- 
ing taxes  and  without  cutting  any 
spending. 

This  is  the  kind  of  honest  alterna- 
tive we  must  develop  immediately— 
before  Members  of  Congress  lock 
themselves  into  other  commitments.  If 
we  follow  the  path  I  have  outlined,  we 
can  effect  a  dramatic  turnaround  in 
the  economy.  Deficits  will  be  eliminat- 
ed; Interest  rates  will  go  down;  and  ev- 
eryone can  go  back  to  work.  This  will 
give  us  time  to  develop  a  solution  to 
social  security  financing  without 
resort  to  general  revenues,  and  time  to 
work  out  a  comprehensive,  5-year  plan 
for  defense. 

The  economy  is  in  a  shambles- 
racked  by  crippling  Interest  rates  and 
stricken  by  the  bloated  deficits  caused 
by  an  exorbitant  tax  cut.  The  business 
community  hedges  its  bets  rather  than 
plunge  forward  with  the  renewal  and 
expansion  the  President's  program 
promises.  Yet  the  President  has  pro- 
posed a  $55.9  billion  solution  to  the 
$157  billion  deficit  problem  projected 
by  the  CBO.  Study  his  budget  careful- 
ly and  It  is  clear  it  contains  proposals 
which  were  rejected  two  or  three  times 
during  last  year's  debate.  In  fact,  look- 
ing for  solutions.  I  find  that  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  President's  proposals, 
about  $10  billion,  are  realistically  ob- 
tainable from  this  Congress.  We  have 
just  been  through  a  wrimging-out 
period  the  last  of  1981.  The  new  Presi- 
dent of  1981  has  lost  his  consensus  in 


1982.  The  Cabinet  has  balked  at  fur- 
ther spending  cuts.  The  Republican 
leadership  has  balked  at  further 
spending  cuts.  The  mayors  are  in  dis- 
array. And  the  Republican  Chairman 
of  the  National  Governors  Conference 
has  characterized  Reaganomics  as  "an 
economic  Bay  of  Pigs."  Even  if  the 
President's  package  is  accepted  in  its 
entirety,  it  leaves  in  its  wake  a  $100 
billion  deficit. 

Perhaps  many  will  say  my  proposal 
is.  realistically,  unobtainable.  But  if 
the  private  sector  was  in  charge  here 
in  the  Congress,  it  would  not  hesitate 
over  a  plan  like  this.  It  would  jump  to 
support   it.   If   a   Governor   had   this 
problem  whereby  he  could  not  print 
money,  the  Governor  would  not  hesi- 
tate. What  the  President  asks  us  to  do 
is  increase  Federal  spending  by  $100 
billion  In  1983.  We  are  being  asked  to 
go  out  and  borrow  another  $100  bil- 
lion—thereby to  further  crowd  out  pri- 
vate borrowing:  to  run  up  the  interest 
rates    and    stymie    the    economy;    to 
block  the  Federal  Reserve  from  ever 
easing  the  money  supply.  Our  indus- 
trial plant  is  now  running  at  71 -per- 
cent capacity.  We  are  out  of  work.  To 
say  this  approach  is  realistically  unob- 
tainable is  to  say:  "Let's  shut  down  the 
economy  entirely."  But  money  Is  out 
there.  People  are  ready  to  invest.  Em- 
ployers are  ready  to  hire.  The  problem 
is  they  cannot  move  until  Washington 
removes  the  roadblock  of  high  deficits 
and  high  interest  rates. 

We  are  in  a  catch-22  situation.  We 
cannot  stimulate  the  economy  without 
Increasing  the  deficit,  and  we  cannot 
increase  the  dificit  without  stimulat- 
ing even  higher  interest  rates.  For 
those  who  think  that  we  can  wait  until 
after  the  election,  let  me  suggest  that 
the  best  politics  now  is  no  politics.  For 
those  who  think  that  this  is  too  tough 
a  problem  for  this  Congress  to  solve, 
let  me  suggest  that  not  solving  it  will 
be  tougher.  This  Is  not  the  time  to 
"scatter  and  gather  like  fish  under  a 
bridge."  We  need  a  bipartisan  coalition 
to  start  lining  up  to  solve  the  problem 
now.  This  approach  retains  flexibility. 
I  would  welcome  any  and  aU  alterna- 
tive plans.  But  the  key  Is  to  let  the 
people  know  that  we  here  in  Washing- 
ton can  control  ourselves  so  that  the 
economy  can  get  moving  again. 
(Diiring  Mr.  Hollings'  remarks  the 

following  occurred:) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent— I  understand  that 
the  provision  for  Senators  not  to 
speak  for  more  than  5  minutes  each 
was  In  the  previous  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

KXTXNSIOM  or  ROUTim;  MORMIIfG  BUSIICESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended until  11:30  during  which  time 


Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
15  minutes  each. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

(Mr.  DURENBERGER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  I  have  lis- 
tened to  every  word  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say.  in  all 
fairness  to  our  colleagues,  that  I  have 
seldom  heard  a  speech  with  greater 
substance  as  it  relates  to  the  basic 
issues  that  confront  the  country  and 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  nor  one  more 
filled  with  controversy  and  conflict,  as 
brave  and  courageous  statements 
often  are.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  knows  that  I  support  the 
President,  I  support  his  budget.  I  sup- 
port his  tax  policy  and  I  believe  they 
will  succeed.  But  I  want  him  to  know, 
as  well,  that  I  respect  his  point  of  view 
and  I  find  his  proposals  both  Interest- 
ing and  worthwhile. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  Mr. 
President,  that  only  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submits  a  single 
budget  dociunent  to  the  Congress.  But 
it  is  refreshing,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  find  comprehensive  propos- 
als to  address  the  same  subject  as  that 
which  we  have  just  heard  from  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

There  are  many  elements  within  the 
Senator's  speech  that  will  strike 
sparks  of  controversy,  not  only  in  this 
Chamber  but  throughout  the  country, 
in  terms  of  our  treatment  of  social  se- 
curity, of  other  entitlement  programs, 
including  Federal  retirement  programs 
outside  the  scope  of  the  social  security 
fund,  our  commitment  to  the  rejuve- 
nation of  the  defense  capability  of  this 
country,  and  our  policy  on  taxation, 
among  others. 

I  have  often  spoken.  Mr.  President, 
of  restoring  the  nature  of  this  Senate 
to  the  quality  of  a  national  forum.  I 
believe  there  is  in  this  issue  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that  and  to  discuss  freely 
and  frankly,  without  rancor  and  in 
honest,  straightforward  and  genuine 
debate,  the  merits  of  the  President's 
proposals  and  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  no  doubt  others  as  they  will 
be  presented  in  the  course  of  the 
budget  debate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  he  said,  nor  do  I 
reject  it.  I  rather  suggest  that  within 
the  proposals  of  the  President  are 
many  good,  courageous,  brave,  and 
meritorious  proposals.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  suggested  a 
number  of  alternatives  and  it  is  our 
bound  and  constitutional  duty  to  ex- 
amine them,  which  I  pledge  to  my 
friend  I  will  do. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  obvi- 
ously I  am  flattered.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  been  most  gener- 
ous. 

Let  me  say  that  he  struck  a  chord 
that  I  searched  for,  and  that  is  one  of 
bipartisanship.  No  single  Senator  has 
any  special  genius.  Only  the  President 
can  lead  us  out  of  a  fiscal  situation  of 
this  magnitude. 

But  without  a  solution  emanating 
from  the  White  House  now,  it  wiU  be 
men  of  good  will  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisles  and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
that  will  have  to  develop  the  economic 
answers  this  country  needs.  It  requires 
bipartisanship.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
Republican  solution  can  be  adopted  or 
any  Democratic  solution  can  be  adopt- 
ed. 

I  have  listened  Judiciously  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues,  and  they  have 
some  good  ideas.  On  the  Republican 
side,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  now  is  on  the  floor, 
Senator  Gorton,  has  a  similar  plan, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  Join  with  him.  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship;  we  must 
work  together. 

And  we  must  deal  with  a  complete, 
comprehensive  plan.  With  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  high  imemployment 
and  the  stagnation  of  the  economy,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  whole  problem 
and  not  deal  with  it  in  pieces  and  not 
by  halves  and  not  Just  fiddle  around 
the  edges. 

We  have  to  recognize  how  we  got 
Into  this  situation.  Democrats  support- 
ed an  exorbitant  tax  cut.  I  happen  to 
have  been  in  the  minority  on  that  one, 
but  that  is  water  imder  the  bridge. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  by  a  ma- 
jority, supported  Reaganomlcs.  We 
know  they  do  not  want  to  have  to 
admit  that  is  the  cause  of  the  problem. 
We  are  not  asking  that.  In  fact,  we  are 
not  asking  to  do  away  with  the  better 
part  of  Reaganomlcs;  namely,  the 
supply  side  for  business  or  the  5  per- 
cent tax  cut  of  last  year.  But  when 
you  heap  on  the  defense  increases, 
along  with  the  enormous  tax  cut  and 
the  losses  In  revenue,  you  just  lock  the 
economy  into  a  situation  when  noth- 
ing can  move.  We  are  getting  nothing 
but  TV  appearances  and  a  lot  of  good 
talk,  but  no  solutions  whatever. 

I  hope  we  can  follow  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  am  sure  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  leader, 
the  Senator  West  Virginia,  and  see  if 
we  cannot  go  forward  together  to  work 
out  some  kind  of  budget  plan. 

The  Budget  Conunlttee  is  going  to 
be  meeting  when  we  get  back  after  the 
Lincoln's  Birthday  break.  After  a  few 
witnesses,  and  we  will  all  have  a  little 
fun  jmnping  on  Stockman,  then  we 
will  have  to  get  down  to  the  Job.  As  we 
get  down  to  that  job  of  workings  up 
the  budget  resolution,  we  are  going  to 
need  everybody's  contribution  and  as- 
sistance. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  then  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
transmoghfication  of  Democrats  since 
the  election  of  President  Reagan.  First 
there  was  a  deep,  deep  depression,  as 
Democrats  realized  they  were  In  the 
minority,  were  not  in  control  of  things 
any  more  and  could  not  lead  the  coun- 
try. Then  that  deep  depression  gave 
way  by  bits  and  pieces  to,  first,  sly 
smiles  and  smirks  and  then  almost 
downright  laughter  as  the  Democrats 
began  to  realize  that  the  Republican 
plans  were  not  working. 

But,  alas,  Mr.  President,  Democrats 
are  again  in  deep,  deep  depression  be- 
cause we  see  that  the  shape  of  the 
coimtry  is  so  deadly  serious  that  it  is 
no  time  for  either  psirty  to  take  the 
pleasure  to  poke  political  fingers  of 
blame  at  the  other. 

This  country  Is  in  exceedingly  seri- 
ous shape.  In  my  Judgment,  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  come  out  of  this 
very  difficult  problem  is  through,  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  sug- 
gests, some  kind  of  bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  hasten  to  say  that 
there  is— I  think  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  put  it  well— much  that  I 
agree  with,  some  which  I  reserve  the 
right  to  disagree  with,  but  which  I 
may  eventually  embrace  and  go  along 
with  enthusiastically,  in  the  plan  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

There  is  one  thing  about  it,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  a  big  enough  and  it  is 
an  ambitious  enough  plan  to  really  do 
some  good.  It  is  not  just  nibbling 
around  the  edges  of  this  $100  billion 
growing  deficit  problem.  It  attacks  it 
head  on  in  the  three  areas  where 
there  are  some  real  bucks— military, 
entitlements,  and  taxes.  And  unless 
you  are  willing  to  deal  with  those 
three  areas,  you  can  forget  trying  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  deficit. 

The  President's  budget  does  it  in  two 
ways  that,  obviously,  will  not  work. 
First,  they  extend  these  imrealistic  as- 
sumptions. I  mean,  who  really  believes 
you  are  going  to  have  4.7  percent  real 
GNP  growth  in  fiscal  year  1983?  That 
is  preposterous.  Nobody  believes  that. 
Nobody  believes  you  can  cut  these 
social  programs  which  are  already 
down  to  the  bone.  You  cannot  saw  the 
bone  off  now.  And  you  certainly 
cannot  put  on  nuisance  taxes  and  raise 
big  bucks.  You  have  to  do  it  through 
these  three  areas.  And  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  does  it.  As  I  say, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  disagree  with 
him,  maybe. 

What  we  have  to  see,  Mr.  President, 
is  what  the  administration  will  do,  and 
therein  lies  the  disadvantage  of  this 
plan.  It  is  going  to  take  some  Presiden- 
tial leadership.  That  is  aU  there  is  to 
it.  Because  somebody  sort  of  mumbled 
the  words  social  security  under  his 
breath  when  speaking  about  the  plan 
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of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  that  may  cause  a  prairie  fire  out 
there  of  opposition  to  the  whole  plan. 

The  last  time  when  the  Senate  tried 
to  do  something  about  it.  the  Presi- 
dent pulled  the  rug  from  imder  the 
plan,  passed  by  the  Budget  Committee 
and  passed  by  this  Senate,  which 
would  have  reduced  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  entitlements. 

So  it  is  either  going  to  take  Presiden- 
tial leadership  or  it  is  going  to  take 
this  Senate  on  a  bipartisan  basis  repu- 
diating the  administration.  I  do  not 
know  whether  either  one  of  those 
things  WiU  take  place.  I  do  know  that 
if  we  do  not  get  together  on  both  sides 
of  this  aisle  and  take  some  very  seri- 
ous action,  that  it  may  be  our  econo- 
my as  Americans  that  goes  down  the 
drain,  not  Just  the  Republican  econo- 
my or  the  Democrat  economy.  It  is 
much  too  serious  not  to  take  that  bi- 
partisan action.  Unless  we  do,  we  are 
in  deep  trouble.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  at  least 
for  coming  up  with  an  ambitious  plan 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana.  I  would  like  to 
reply,  but  first  I  will  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  10 
years  I  have  been  in  this  body  there 
have  not  been  10  times  that  I  have  left 
a  committee  hearing  and  come  to  the 
Chamber  to  hear  a  Senator  speak  in 
morning  business. 

I  did  not  know  what  the  Senator  was 
going  to  say.  but  I  am  delighted  I 
came.  I  have  flatout  reservations 
about  the  social  security  side  of  his 
proposal  because  I  think  the  recipients 
of  social  security  are  already  in  such 
bad  shape  I  am  not  sure  we  can  hold 
them. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Senator  has  had  the 
courage  to  propose  a  plan  that  has  the 
depth  and  the  breadth  to  deal  with 
the  scope  of  the  problem.  The  problem 
is  immense. 

The  Senator's  plan  is  unlike  the 
President's  fooling  around  with  the 
social  security  system.  There  was  not 
anything  very  fair  about  that.  The 
President  in  the  past,  when  he  put  up 
the  trial  balloon,  was  saying  that,  "we 
are  going  to  hold  social  security  but 
there  are  other  segments  of  the  econo- 
my we  are  not  going  to  hold,  if  there  is 
any  way  in  which  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  social  security  problem." 

If  there  is  a  need  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gested indirectly,  when  he  suggested 
that  CBO  could  confirm  that  the 
system  is  in  trouble— though  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  is  incor- 
rect—obviously it  has  to  be  addressed. 
If  it  is  going  to  be  addressed,  the  only 
way  it  can  be  addressed  is  by  letting 
the  recipients  of  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams know  that  every  single  section 
of  the  economy,  without  exception,  is 
in  for  the  same  medicine.  I  compli- 
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ment  him  on  that  and  point  out  the 
difference  in  the  approach. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  last  com- 
ment. 

In  listening  to  this  speech  and  pro- 
posal for  the  first  time,  the  one  thing 
that  strikes  me.  which  has  n6t  been 
present  in  any  proposal  emanating 
from  the  Congress  in  the  last  year, 
from  the  White  House  in  the  last  year, 
or  in  anything  I  have  heard  from 
anyone  who  came  before  the  Budget 
Committee  to  testify,  or  anyone  else, 
is  that  it  speaks  to  and  mentions  one 
of  the  unspoken  things  that  everyone 
knows.  That  is.  the  reason  why  busi- 
ness is  not  investing.  There  is  a  lot  of 
money  out  there;  they  have  the  money 
to  invest. 

The  reason  they  are  not  investing, 
the  reason  why  we  are  not  moving  for- 
ward in  a  comprehensive  way  in  our 
defense  plans  as  to  where  we  are  going 
to  be  5  and  10  years  from  now,  is  that 
all  of  those  generals  in  the  Pentagon, 
all  those  admirals  in  the  Pentagon,  all 
those  chief  executive  officers  in  the 
board  rooms  around  this  country  know 
what  we  pretend  we  do  not  know. 

They  know  that  the  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  do  something  about 
the  deficits  in  the  next  several  years. 
They  know  we  are  going  to  have  to. 
We  cannot  possibly  continue  along  the 
road  the  P»resident  is  outlining  for  us. 
The  problem  is  it  creates  incredible 
imcertalnty.  They  do  not  know  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  the  deficit  at  their  expense. 
That  defense  contractor  out  there, 
who  Is  happy  right  now.  who  has  all 
the  prospects  of  making  all  the  money 
in  the  world,  still  is  not  going  out  and 
extend  himself  to  buUd  new  plants, 
purchase  equipment,  and  hire  new 
people  because  he  is  afraid  that  to- 
morrow, once  the  realization  sets  in  on 
how  bad  things  are,  someone  on  the 
floor  is  going  to  stand  up  and  say, 
"One  of  the  things  we  have  to  do  is  get 
rid  of  that  defense  system,  that  pro- 
gram." 

All  of  a  sudden,  that  businessman, 
who  now  has  every  other  reason  to 
Invest,  every  other  reason  to  be  happy, 
is  out  of  business,  because  we  picked 
on  his  particular  Item. 

I  have  had  an  admiral,  a  high  rank- 
ing official  of  the  Pentagon,  come  up 
to  me  after  a  hearing  and  say,  "Sena- 
tor. I  am  worried."  I  said.  "What  are 
you  worried  about?  We  have  given  you 
everything." 

He  said,  "I  am  worried  because  I 
know  you  will  not  keep  giving  it  to  us. 
There  will  be  a  backlash.  What  will 
happen  is  that  the  programs  we  badly 
need  will  be  cut." 

The  point  I  make  is  that  I  believe 
the  biggest  single  impediment  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  uncertainty.  There 
is  uncertainty  in  the  economy  now. 
Businessmen  do  not  believe  that  they 
can  chart  anything  beyond  6  months, 
even  though  they  have  the  money. 


even  though  the  law  is  in  place,  even 
though  we  have  said  they  can  coimt 
on  it  for  the  next  2.  3.  5.  10  years. 

They  know  it  is  not  true  because 
they  know  that  even  we  in  this  Cham- 
ber, we  who  engage  In  Allce-ln-Won- 
derland  tactics,  even  we  are  going  to 
have  to  wake  up  and  say.  "You  can  not 
have  a  $150  billion  deficit  this  year 
and  possibly  a  $300  billion  deficit  in 
1987.  You  cannot  do  that." 

Consequently,  they  are  not  going  to 
invest. 

This  is  the  only  plan  I  have  seen 
submitted  by  anybody  anywhere  In 
either  party  that  speaks  to  the  ques- 
tion of  certainty  and  smacks  of  Just 
commonsense.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  my  good  friend. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  privileges  which  I  have  had 
In  the  course  of  just  over  a  year  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  has 
been  to  get  to  know  better  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in 
the  deliberations  of  that  committee. 

He  takes  positions  based  on  what  is 
best  for  this  coimtry  and  for  its 
future.  His  suggestion  here  today  is 
certainly  in  that  tradition  of  his  career 
and  may  very  well  be,  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  said,  one  of  the 
most  important  statements  made  In 
this  body  in  a  number  of  years. 

It  is  both  statesmanlike  and  coura- 
geous, and  probably  would  have  ap- 
peared to  be  even  more  so  had  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  actually 
stated  to  the  Members  here  on  the 
floor  and  to  those  in  the  galleries  the 
numbers  which  appear  on  the  back 
page  of  his  written  speech  and  which 
will,  of  course,  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  It  Is  only  by  examination  of 
those  numbers  that  we  can  gain  any 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  fiscal  prob- 
lem which  faces  this  Nation  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  particxilarly  significant  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
made  these  suggestions,  suggestions 
which  others  have  made,  Congressman 
Danny  Smith  from  Oregon  being  one. 
But  this  is  the  first  time  that  such  a 
proposal  has  t)een  made  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

First,  of  course,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has,  I  believe  wisely, 
used  as  projections  the  figures  provid- 
ed to  us  by  our  own  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  At  this  point,  perhaps 
to  illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the 
challenges  we  face,  I  should  like  to  in- 
dicate one  set  of  those  numbers. 

These  are  the  figures  projected  for 
the  deficits  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  assuming  that  we  do 
nothing  to  change  directions,  either  in 


spending  policies  or  in  tax  policies, 
during  the  course  of  the  next  3  years. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  CBO 
estimates  a  deficit  of  $157  billion  for 
1983.  $188  blUion  for  1984.  and  $208 
billion  for  1985. 

I  believe,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  does,  that  it  is  essential  for 
us  in  examining  this  problem  not  to 
gild  the  Illy,  but  to  accept  the  CBO 
figures,  and  to  work  on  the  problem 
from  that  point.  1  think  that  I  may 
well  share  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  when  I  say  that 
If  I  believed  that  we  could  have  5  per- 
cent real  growth  In  the  economy  of 
the  United  SUtes,  If  I  believed  that  we 
could  have  5  or  6  percent  inflation.  If  I 
believed  that  we  could  have  a  prime 
Interest  rate  of  7  or  8  percent  and  $100 
bllllon-plus  deficits  all  at  the  same 
time,  those  deficits  would  not  cause 
me  to  have  any  particular  concern. 

But  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na knows,  and  I  know  and  all  of  us 
know,  that  those  are  simply  not  con- 
sistent conditions.  We  will  not  have 
that  kind  of  economic  recovery;  we 
will  not  have  that  kind  of  economy  if 
we  are  faced  with  the  deficits  which 
are  implicit  in  the  administration's 
budget  and  very  explicit  in  the  CBO 
projections. 

The  only  way  to  lower  interest  rates 
to  a  reasonable  level  is  to  see  to  it  that 
those  deficits  are  reduced  and  elimi- 
nated. The  only  way  to  continue  to 
lower  and  keep  down  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion is  to  see  to  it  that  those  deficits 
are  sharply  cut  and  then  eliminated. 
The  only  way  to  a  growing  and  a 
booming  economy  is  to  see  to  it  that 
those  deficits  swe  lowered  and  then 
eliminated. 

The  only  road  to  high  employment 
in  this  country  is  to  lower  and  then  to 
eliminate  those  deficits.  In  this,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  abso- 
lutely. 100-percent  correct. 

Obviously,  Mr..  President,  as  each  of 
the  other  speakers  has  said,  there  will 
be  disagreement  over  the  way  in  which 
we  reach  this  particular  goal,  but 
reach  it  we  must,  and  take  very  drastic 
steps  we  must. 

Whether  we  can  afford  to  cut  back 
on  the  Increase  in  the  growth  of  na- 
tional defense  Is  certainly  a  question 
which  will  be  seriously  debated  and  de- 
bated at  length,  here  and  In  commit- 
tee. Whether  we  can  and  should  raise 
the  revenues  necessary  to  balance  the 
budget  primarily  by  deferring  and 
eliminating  significant  portions  of  per- 
sonal income  tax  cuts,  as  opposed  to 
dealing  with  various  of  the  business 
taxes  and  with  tax  preferences  which 
have  been  in  the  code  for  many,  many 
years,  is  a  matter  on  which  we  may 
differ  and  which  certainly  should  be 
subject  to  debate. 

Nevertheless,  without  making 
changes  of  the  magnitude  which  have 
been  outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
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South  Carolina,  we  cannot  reach  the 
only  goal  which  I  believe  to  be  consist- 
ent with  economic  recovery  in  this 
country.  So  any  individual,  any 
Member  who  feels  that  some  of  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  are  unacceptable  had 
better  come  up  with  alternative  pro- 
posals which  are  equal  in  their  impact 
on  the  economy. 

The  great  virtue  of  this  proposal  and 
of  certain  other  proposals  which  have 
been  put  forth,  which  have  the  same 
kind  of  balance  between  reduced 
spending,  reduced  growth  in  spending. 
and  increased  revenues,  is  that  they 
ask  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  sacrifice  toward  making  the 
economy  well  again  and  toward  re- 
creating growth.  They  do  not  impose 
an  unfair  burden  on  one  element  of 
the  society.  When  we  freeze  every- 
thing for  which  the  Goverrunent  pays, 
the  beneficiaries,  of  course,  will  be 
asked  to  sacrifice.  When  we  say  that  it 
is  necessary  to  find  more  revenues,  we 
shall  ask  to  sacrifice  those  people  who 
are  not  the  beneficiaries  of  Govern- 
ment programs  so  much  as  they  are  its 
financiers.  But,  given  the  natiu-e  of 
the  situation  which  we  face  today,  we 
must  be  perceived  to  be  fair,  and  we 
must  be  fair. 

We  must  also  be  effective.  The  will- 
ingness and  the  courage  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  to  begin  this 
discussion  ts  most  commendable  and  I. 
for  one.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  believe  that  it  is  a 
first  step  toward  a  real  solution  to  real 
progress. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  remarks  and  for  his  sugges- 
tions. As  I  indicated  earlier  in  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  only  one  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  presenting  a  unified  budget 
and  sending  up  proposals  for  our  con- 
sideration. It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see 
suggestions  such  as  those  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  those 
made  earlier  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  because  they  provide 
the  framework  in  which  these  propos- 
als can  be  discussed  and  out  of  the 
heat  of  the  colloquy  can  come  the  best 
policy  to  serve  this  country. 

I  say  parenthetically  what  I  have 
said  on  the  floor  earlier,  that  before 
the  Senator  from  Washington  came  to 
this  Chamber,  I  identified  him  as  one 
of  the  promising  young  lights  of  the 
American  political  scene.  I  believe  his 
performance  today,  his  remarks  and 
his  insights,  have  vindicated  that  judg- 
ment. I  expect  a  continuing  contribu- 
tion from  him  through  his  ideas  in 
this  and  other  fields. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  toward  our 
colleague  from  Washington.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  have  Senator  Gorton  on 
the  Budget  Committee.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  are  not  only 
pleased  to  serve  with  him  but  respect 
his  judgment  and  intellect.  Although 
he  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table,  his 
quiet  voice  bespeaks  a  man  with  very 
forceful  and  powerful  judgment.  We 
listen.  So  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
comments. 

As  to  the  figures,  I  think  it  should 
be  emphasized  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  said,  I  have,  used 
CBO  figures  and  they  do  not  stretch 
reality.  You  notice  under  my  plan  that 
in  1984,  there  is  a  projected  deficit  of 
$19  billion;  in  1985,  a  balanced  budget 
or  surplus  of  $4  billion.  If  I  wanted  to 
start  playing  games  and  get  into  con- 
troversial areas,  I  could  balance  the 
budget  in  1984  by  deregulating  natural 
gas  with  a  wlndfaU  tax  and  by  includ- 
ing the  administration's  withholding 
tax  on  interest  and  dividends.  Howev- 
er, I  did  not  want  to  start  controversy, 
I  did  not  want  to  start  problems.  I 
want  to  try  to  solve  a  problem. 

Similarly,  there  is  fair  support  for  a 
minimum  tax  on  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. I  could  have  included  that 
and  said,  "Whoopee,  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  1984  instead  of 
having  to  wait  until  1985."  I  would, 
perhaps,  accept  that  amendment,  but 
I  am  trying  to  be  honest  and  realistic. 
There  is  a  saying  by  the  Mafia,  "give 
them  an  offer  they  cannot  refuse."  No 
Governor  is  refusing  these  steps  and 
no  workingman  is  refusing  them 
either.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
Representatives  and  the  Senators? 

The  truth  is  our  economic  machine 
has  been  thrown  into  reverse.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  referred  to  the 
military  contracts  we  started  a  year 
ago  in  February  to  increase  our  de- 
fense budget.  Now,  we  are  having  to 
get  rational,  objective  treatment  of 
this  defense  budget.  That  is  why  I 
called  for  the  freeze  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  the  8-percent  increase  thereafter. 
I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  am  hearing 
around,  even  worse  could  happen. 

Neither  is  the  Reagan  plan  attrac- 
tive to  small  business.  With  these  high 
interest  rates,  small  business  is  taking 
its  money  and  putting  it  into  money 
market  certificates,  where  they  guar- 
antee 15  percent.  That  is  better  than 
trying  to  make  30  percent  or  more 
with  the  investment  and  having  to 
bother  with  a  payroll  and  trucks  and 
equipment,  insurance  costs,  and  every- 
thing else.  So  we  are  forcing  out  not 
only  the  major  businesses  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  automobiles  and  steel,  but 
the  small  businesses  of  the  country  as 
well,  throwing  many  of  them  into 
bankruptcy.  My  point  is  that  even 
small  businesses  with  money  caiuiot 
afford  our  present  economic  situation. 


I  hope  we  will  go  forward.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he 
wants  to  ask  a  question  or  make  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na for  yielding,  and  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  his  courageous  statement. 
I  want  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  other  Republicans  in 
saying  that  this  can  truly  be  a  biparti- 
san effort.  A  year  ago,  some  of  us  sup- 
ported an  effort  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  some  entitlement 
changes.  I  wish  that  we  had  had  more 
of  our  colleagues  on  that  day.  We 
might  not  be  in  the  trouble  that  we 
are  in  today  had  more  people  gone 
along  with  his  guidance  1  year  ago, 
when  he  asked  for  a  bipartisan  effort. 

I  think  that  the  bipartisan  feeling 
that  is  being  established  here  can  cure 
the  ill.  We  have  an  atmosphere  in  this 
country,  as  a  couple  of  Senators  who 
spoke  this  morning  mentioned,  in 
which,  people  are  willing  to  make  the 
kinds  of  sacrifices  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  outlined  in 
his  plan,  especially  in  the  area  of  enti- 
tlements. 

We  cannot  seriously  reduce  our  large 
deficits  by  attacking  only  nondefense 
discretionary  programs.  These  pro- 
grams make  up  16.5  percent  of  the 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1982  compared  to 
23  percent  In  fiscal  year  1964. 

Over  the  same  period,  entitlement 
programs  have  grown  from  over  33.6 
percent  of  the  budget  in  1964  to  57 
percent  in  1982. 

Defense  expenditures  have  declined 
from  the  1964  level  of  43.4  percent  to 
26.5  percent  in  1982. 

The  boom  in  Government  spending 
from  $118.6  billion  in  1964  to  $704  bU- 
lion  this  year  comes  from  the  growth 
in  entitlement  programs.  This  growth 
is  due  primarily  to  the  large  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  these 
programs  that  occur  each  year.  In 
most  cases,  the  adjustments  have  ex- 
ceeded the  wage  adjustments  that 
workers  receive  each  year. 

Business  and  labor  leaders  through- 
out the  country  are  taking  action 
against  the  problems  of  low  productiv- 
ity and  high  unemployment  that  are 
part  of  the  recession.  Labor  unions 
have  shown  that  they  are  willing  to 
accept  wages  that  are  in  line  with  eco- 
nomic productivity.  No  doubt  the 
unions  feel  that  this  is  necessary  in 
order  to  save  their  jobs.  I  feel  that  it  is 
an  act  of  leadership,  which  we  should 
follow. 

For  example: 

Unified  Food  and  Commercial  Work- 
ers International  Union  has  accepted  a 
contract  that  freezes  all  wages  and 
cost-of-living  adjustments  through 
1985., 
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The  United  Steelworkers  union  has 
agreed  to  forgo  $20  million  in  previ- 
ously agreed  to  wage  and  benefit  in- 
creases. 

The  Teamsters  imion  has  begim  ne- 
gotiations which  are  expected  to  in- 
clude a  minlmimi  increase  in  'straight 
wages. 

Unionized  airline  employees  at  West- 
em  Airlines  have  accepted  10  percent 
less  in  wages.  The  Airline  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation has  also  conceeded  wages  and 
benefits  of  $16.8  million  a  year. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  began 
early  contract  negotiations  in  an 
effort  to  help  automakers.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  they  will  eventually  agree  to 
less  costly  wages  and  benefits. 

The  ever  growing  deficits  that  con- 
cern us  are  the  direct  result  of  lower 
revenues  and  higher  recession-related 
transfer  payments.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  a  1-per- 
cent decrease  in  the  gross  national 
product  increases  the  deficit  by  $60 
billion;  a  1-percent  increase  in  the  un- 
employment rate  increases  the  deficit 
by  $25  billion.  Over  the  past  few 
months,  the  declining  economy  alone 
has  inflated  deficit  estimates  for  the 
next  3  years  by  approximately  $230 
billion. 

Though  I  commend  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS  for  his  spending  reduction  pro- 
posals. I  must  disagree  with  his  reduc- 
tion of  the  personal  tax  cuts.  These 
are  essential  In  bringing  about  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  which  will  end  the  re- 
cession and  help  us  balance  the 
budget.  I  would  recommend  instead, 
my  proposal  to  accelerate  the  tax  cuts 
from  July  to  January  in  1982  and  1983. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
good  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in 
the  months  ahead.  In  our  Budget 
Committee  deliberations,  we  will  ex- 
amine all  our  proposals,  including 
President  Reagan's,  and  arrive  at  a 
workable  budget  plan  for  the  future. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


URGENT  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  House  Joint  Resolution 
389. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  House  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  389) 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982.  for  the  Depairtment  of  Agricluture. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

AMZlfDKEMT  NO.  1368 

(I»urpose:  To  declare  Poland  to  be  in 
default  of  its  debts.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reached  an  understanding  as  to 
how  we  are  to  proceed  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  offered  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
myself.  We  would  like  to  present  a 
modification  of  the  amendment,  which 
is  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi.  Mr.  QuAYLE,  and  Mr. 
Mattingly  as  well. 

It  will  be  a  moment  before  the  prin- 
cipals involved  can  be  gathered  in  the 
Chamber.  I  will  take  that  moment, 
with  the  Chair's  kind  indulgence,  to 
add  just  a  few  additional  remarks  to 
this  general  subject  of  Poland's  impaid 
and  unpayable  debt  to  the  West  and 
what  the  United  States  will  do  about  it 
in  light  of  the  suppression  of  Solidari- 
ty. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is 
that  after  our  debate  last  evening  I 
went  to  some  length  to  ascertain  from 
persons  knowledgeable  about  the 
international  banking  community,  and 
these  particular  loans,  their  judgment 
of  the  consequence  of  a  default  being 
declared  with  respect  to  Poland.  It  was 
their  unanimous  judgment  that  it 
would  be  of  no  particular  consequence 
ataU. 

Default  is  simply  giving  to  a  lender 
the  option  to  accelerate  pajTnents.  or 
to  attach  assets  if  that  option  might 
be  available.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
situation  of  Iran  2  years  ago.  In  the 
case  of  Poland  today,  this  option  is 
available,  though  it  is  not  a  very  at- 
tractive option  there  not  being  very 
many  Polish  assets  available.  The 
lenders  would  simply  make  the  best  of 
their  situation.  Default  would  not  lead 
to  any  great  collapse  of  any  banking 
system.  Such  talk  is  alarmist,  perhaps 
deliberately  so,  in  pursuit  of  objectives 
other  than  financial  stability. 

Second,  I  am  aware  of  the  letter  to 
Senator  Baker  which  has  been  placed 
on  Senators'  desks  this  morning.  It  is 
from  the  distinguished  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department.  Ambassador 
Stoessel.  from  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est personal  regard  and  a  long  person- 
al experience. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


DKPAKntXRT  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  10,  1982. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  The  Department  of 
State  is  concerned  that  legislation  may  be 
offered  to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Bill  (H.J.  Res.  389)  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  which  could  have 
the  effect  of  requiring  American  banks  to 
declare  formal  defaults  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland. 

Such  a  requirement  carries  a  significant 
risk  of  private  bank  declarations  of  default 
and  would  weaken  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to 
respond  to  military  repression  in  Poland. 

As  you  know,  we  and  our  allies  have  im- 
plemented common  measures  against 
Poland,  and  are  considering  others.  The 
U.8.  has  taken  additional  unilateral  meas- 
ures against  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union: 
our  allies  have  taken  or  will  take  measures 
which  parallel  and  support  ours.  Any  unilat- 
eral and/or  uncoordinated  default  would 
undermine  our  efforts  to  woric  with  our 
allies. 

In  this  context,  our  assessment  is  that,  for 
the  present,  the  best  way  of  keeping  maxi- 
mum pressure  on  the  Polish  Government— 
and  indirectly  on  the  Soviets— is  to  insist  it 
service  its  debt  to  the  West.  As  Secretary 
Haig  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  recently,  we  believe  this 
approach  represents  a  "tougher"  stance 
toward  Poland. 

Our  allies  are  firmly  in  accord  with  this 
assessment:  simong  the  measures  taken 
jointly  is  to  suspend  consideration  of  negoti- 
ations on  a  1982  debt  re-schedullng.  This 
allows  Western  creditors  to  pursue  the  col- 
lection of  these  debts.  Clearly,  declaring  an 
official  default  remains  an  option  that  can 
be  used  if  circumstances  warrant.  However, 
our  assessment  is  that  an  uncoordinated 
declaration  of  default  might  be  used  by  the 
Polish  Government  to  relieve  Itself  of  its  ob- 
ligation to  make  repayments. 

The  Administration  decision  that  CCC 
should  honor  its  obligations  toward  U.S. 
banks  which  have  payments  coming  due 
under  CCC  guaranteed  credits  to  Poland  in 
a  fashion  similar  to  1981  Is  fully  consistent 
with  our  policy.  As  In  1681,  CCC  has  offered 
to  purchase  the  rights  to  payments  owed 
the  banks,  as  the  ^payments  come  due.  This 
preserves  default  as  an  option,  rather  than 
threatening  to  foreclose  it.  It  does  not  ball 
out  the  banlts,  but  rather  allows  the  CCC  to 
honor  legal  U.S.  Government  obligations  to 
the  banks  in  a  way  supportive,  of  present 
policy.  It  in  no  way  frees  the  Poles  from 
their  responsibilities:  their  obligations  are 
owed  to  the  U.S.  Government  instead  of  the 
banks,  and  we  will  do  everything  possible  to 
collect. 

The  Polish  situation  is  a  complex  and  sen- 
sitive issue.  It  is  important  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  SUte  have  the 
maximum  flexibility  necessary  to  conduct 
foreign  policy.  A  default  at  this  time  would 
restrict  their  policy  options. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  J.  Stoessel.  Jr., 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  issue,  respectfully,  with 
the  Ambassador.  He  writes: 

However,  our  assessment  is  that  an  unco- 
ordinated declaration  of  default  might  be 
used  by  the  Polish  Government  to  relieve 
itself  of  its  obligation  to  make  repayments. 
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Mr.  President,  during  last  night's 
debate  on  this  issue,  I  tried  to  make  as 
clear  as  I  could  that  there  is  no  unilat- 
eral right  of  a  government  "to  relieve 
itself  of  its  obligation  to  make  repay- 
ments." Such  payments  are  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  state,  not  simply  the  gov- 
ernment, and  they  endure  until  dis- 
charged by  agreement  with  creditor 
nations. 

This  is  an  elemental  principle  of 
international  law,  and  I  think  this  is 
understood  in  the  Department  of 
State.  I  hope  it  is. 

I  dare  to  say  that  the  nature  of 
international  law  is  not  accurately  rep- 
resented in  this  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  although  in  no 
sense  do  I  suggest  there  was  a  deliber- 
ate misrepresentation. 

Third,  as  the  State  Department  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  has  had 
the  kindness  to  have  a  senior  official 
call  me  this  morning,  I  would  like  to 
invite  the  Department  further  into 
our  deliberations.  A  decent  and 
straightforward  argument  has  been 
made  against  the  proposal  Senator 
Kasten  and  I  have  made,  and  I  believe 
that  a  decent  understanding  has  been 
reached  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  share  a  view  of  this 
matter  that  differs  from  the  view  of 
the  Department. 

But  the  Department,  not  to  pursue 
the  argument  but  to  interrupt  our  pro- 
ceedings last  night,  when  it  was  very 
clear  that  we  were  about  to  settle  this 
matter.  Suddenly  lobbyists  from  the 
Department  swarmed  all  over  this 
building  and  then  we  were  abruptly 
adjourned  until  10  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  so  that  a  serious  lobbying 
campaign  could  be  launched  against 
our  amendment. 

Very  well.  They  have  now  made 
their  case,  outside  the  Chamber.  We 
have  postponed  our  proceedings.  That 
is  a  courtesy  we  can  show  the  Depart- 
ment. One  hopes  they  will  show  us  a 
courtesy  in  return. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  this  question:  In 
April  1981,  Poland's  debts  were  re- 
scheduled. As  my  distinguished  and 
learned  friend  from  Wisconsin  noted 
last  night,  there  was  a  "tank  clause"  in 
the  agreement  among  the  Western 
countries  which  held  that,  should 
there  be  Soviet  interference  with  the 
Polish  State,  these  loans  would  go  into 
default,  would  be  "called",  as  the 
banking  term  puts  it. 

I  have  been  informed,  not  officially 
but  authoritatively,  that  in  the  course 
of  those  discussions  the  United  States 
unilaterally  asserted  a  condition  of  its 
own.  It  stated  that,  should  the  Polish 
State  use  its  power  to  suppress  the  or- 
ganization we  know  of  as  Solidarity,  in 
violation  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  Helsinki, 
the  United  States  would  unilaterally 
consider  itself  free  to  call  the  loans  or 
place  them  in  default  if,  in  fact,  they 


were  in  default  when  the  suppression 
occurred. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  Department 
of  State  to  be  open  with  us  on  this 
matter,  did  American  officials,  or  did 
they  not,  add  this  special  and  unilater- 
al assertion  to  the  agreements  of  last 
April? 

It  seems  to  me  those  agreements  in 
any  circumstance  should  be  public. 
These  are  public  moneys,  and  nothing 
does  less  service  to  the  purposes  of 
this  kind  of  diplomacy  than  to  fail  to 
disclose  one's  intentions.  The  only 
thing  that  does  a  greater  disservice  is, 
having  disclosed  one's  intentions, 
having  said  what  one's  country  will  do 
and  will  not  do,  to  step  back  anO  fail 
to  follow  through.  And  that,  also,  is 
what  is  happening  here. 

I  repeat  for  my  fellow  Senators  that 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to 
invite  the  contempt  of  an  armed  to- 
talitarian adversary,  and  nothing  is 
more  sure  to  do  just  that  than  for  the 
United  States  to  quickly  change  policy 
in  order  not  to  apply  pressure  on  the 
Soviets,  liven  yesterday,  as  we  were  de- 
bating, at  Madrid,  where  the  Confer- 
ence of  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  has  been  reviewing  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords  our 
Secretary  of  State  was  saying.  "We 
will  not  proceed  further  until  we  take 
up  the  issue  of  Poland  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  rights  of  the  Polish 
people  as  guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act."  Just  as  our  Secretary  of 
State  had  been  in  Chicago  pronounc- 
ing "solidamose"  on  the  very  night 
this  loan  repayment  deal  was  made  in 
the  White  House. 

There  Is  our  Secretary  of  State 
saying,  "We  will  not  put  up  with  the 
repression  in  Poland",  whilst  our 
acting  Secretary  of  State  is  writing  a 
letter  to  the  majority  leader  saying, 
"But  don't  cause  any  difficulties." 
Surely  do  not  interfere  with  credits; 
surely  do  exactly  what  Lenin  said  the 
West  would  do. 

Confirming  the  prophecies  of  the  to- 
talitariana  is  not  a  way  to  get  them  to 
change  their  ways. 

I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  think  the 
Department  owes  us  an  answer,  in 
comity  and  in  its  own  Interest:  Did 
they  in  April  declare  that  the  United 
States  would  feel  free  to  declare  de- 
fault if  the  Polish  State  used  force 
against  the  Polish  people,  which  clear- 
ly it  has  since  done? 

Mr.  President,  we  come  to  a  fateful 
judgment  here.  I  remind  Senators  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  do 
not  impose  an  arbitrary,  fixed  require- 
ment upon  the  executive  branch.  The 
amendment  states  that,  if  the  Presi- 
dent judges  that  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  will  be 
served  by  continuing  payments  for 
overdue  Polish  loans,  without  the  dec- 
laration of  default,  he  has  only  to  so 
state  to  Congress  and  he  is  free  to  act. 
He  would  not  need  our  permission. 


But  he  would  have  to  explain  his 
policy.  It  carmot  be  carried  out  in 
secret,  only  to  be  found  not  by  Wil- 
liam Safire,  and  only  then  made 
known  to  Congress  and  the  public. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  insure  that  the  ad- 
ministration policy  will  not  be  carried 
out  illegally.  We  have  good  legal 
advice  that  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration rules  regarding  the  disburse- 
ment of  their  moneys  require,  in  writ- 
ing, a  statement  that  the  loans  are  in 
default.  If  this  was  no  longer  to  be  re- 
quired, then  such  a  change  need  only 
to  have  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  This  was  not  done.  This 
seems  to  have  been  in  contravention  of 
the  law. 

I  know  the  administration  is  strong- 
ly averse  to  publishing  anything  in  the 
Federal  Register.  But  I  think  we  can 
agree  that  this  could  have  been  done 
in  a  very  few  lines.  There  are,  after  all, 
occasions  when  exceptions  have  to  be 
made,  despite  the  general  policy. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  not  be 
breaking  the  law.  If  the  President,  if 
the  administration,  wants  to  change 
administrative  policy  it  has  only  to  an- 
nounce its  Intentions.  Indeed,  there  is 
implied  in  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  an  invitation  to  the  President 
to  tell  us  if  he  wants  to  change  policy. 
Some  of  us  would  wish  him  to  do  so 
and  some  of  us  would  wish  him  not  to 
do  so.  Inevitably,  but  we  should  be 
governing  in  the  sunshine  and  not  is- 
suing decrees  at  midnight  which, 
thanks  only  to  Mr.  Safire's  inform- 
ants, did  we  only  learn  about  several 
days  after  the  fact. 

That  is  not  a  procedure  becoming  to 
a  democracy  embarked  on  an  effort  to 
make  statements  of  principle  about  de- 
mocracy. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  said  last  evening 
that  he  realised  we  had  to  add  some 
money  to  the  CCC.  the  farmers  being 
urgently  in  need.  I  made  the  rather 
weak  comment  "some  sum."  the 
amount  being  $5  billion,  and  said  I 
wished  we  could  obtain  such  urgency 
if  the  urban  mass  transit  fund  were 
endangered.  But  I  acknowledge  that 
this  body  represents  territory  more 
than  it  does  population,  and  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be.  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  the  rape  of  Poland  by  the  Polish 
Army  an  issue  of  principle,  an  issue  of 
international  law  and  agreement,  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  very  properly 
seeking  to  do  in  Madrid  this  week,  and 
which  he  Is  doing  with  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  allies,  well 
then,  why  not  support  him  on  the 
floor? 

Why  not  let  him  say  to  his  fellow 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Madrid:  "Let  me 
tell  you  how  the  U.S.  Senate  feels 
about    this    matter;    that    there    are 


things  we  will  not  do  to  bail  out  the 
military  dictatorship  of  Poland  im- 
posed at  the  t)ehest  of  the  Soviet 
Union. "  ^    ^  ^ 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  once  removed.  The  plans  to 
break  the  free  trade  union  Solidarity 
were  theirs.  The  plans  were  drawn  up 
and  they  were  put  into  effect  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  de- 
crees in  Polish  published  on  Monday 
following  the  declaration  of  martial 
law  were  printed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  Polish  printer  could  be  entrusted 
with  such  a  document.  And  they  were 
printed  some  time  In  advance. 

The  lists  of  persons  arrested  turned 
out.  In  fact,  to  have  been  lists  of  per- 
sons to  have  been  arrested.  Some  of 
them  happily  were  outside  Poland  at 
that  moment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  here 
with  a  question  of  the  honor  of  the 
United  States.  We  diminish  ourselves 
and  our  cause  if,  whilst  making  large 
pronouncements,  we  are  seen  to  prefer 
at  some  level  commercial  interests  to 
political  and  moral  principles. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  has 
risen.  I  hope  he  might  want  to  com- 
ment as  well  on  this  matter,  and  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  Inquiry  of 
the  Chair.  Is  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time  the  original 
Moynihan-Kasten  amendment  or  is  it 
the  modified  Moynihan-Kasten 
amendment,  the  change  we  were  seek- 
ing to  make  toward  the  end  of  the  day 

yesterday?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  original  amendment,  without 
modification. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York  to 
possibly  make  that  modification  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  It 
had  been  my  thought  that  we  would 
await  the  managers  of  the  bill,  their 
presence,  before  we  do  so.  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
present.  It  would  be  our  desire  that  no 
one  appear  to  not  have  t)een  consult- 
ed. 
Mr.   COCHRAN.   Mr.   President,   If 

the  Senator  would  yield.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
HiRE),  who  is  assisting  In  the  manage- 
ment of  this  bill  for  the  minority,  is  on 
his  way  to  the  Chamber.  It  would 
probably  be  appropriate  to  delay  that 
request  until  he  arrives. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Wlsconson,  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  left  the  Rules 
Conmilttee,  where  he  had  to  be,  and  It 
can  only  be  a  moment  before  he  will 
arrive  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  we  had 


hoped  that  the  modification  of  the 
amendment  would  be  agreed  to  be- 
cause it  relieves  two  concerns  which 
were  expressed  yesterday  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Domknici. 

First  of  all,  the  modification  would 
affect  only  the  CCC  money  which  has 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  Polish 
loans;  that  is,  funding  under  this  reso- 
lution would  not  be  held  up  pending  a 
declaration  of  default  but  only  pay- 
ment to  the  specific  Polish  loan  guar- 
antees and  to  the  Polish  loan  credits. 

The  secondary  effect  of  this  modifi- 
cation, would  be  to  relieve  Senator  Do- 
MENici's  concerns  that  we  hit  our 
target  directly  so  as  not  to  confuse  or 
to  cloud  the  issue  by  having  a  possible 
adverse  effect  on  luirelated  matters. 

Mr.  President,  a  final  point  relating 
to  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Yesterday 
some  statements  were  made  that  ev- 
erything we  are  trying  to  do  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  alli- 
ance. Those  statements  simply  do  not 
hold  water.  All  we  are  doing  is  suggest- 
ing that  we  follow  through  on  the 
sanctions  we  said  we  would  apply  and 
our  allies  agreed  we  would  apply  in 
the  April  meeting  of  last  year.  That 
meeting  was  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
rescheduling  of  Poland's  debt.  At  that 
meeting,  we  decided  that  If  certain  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  took  place, 
the  so-called  tank  clause,  then  we,  as  a 
group  of  allies,  would  act  In  a  certain 
manner.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  we 
act  in  the  manner  that  we  have  agreed 
to. 

Yesterday,  In  our  hearing,  we  asked 
this  question  of  a  number  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  us.  Let  me 
just  read  a  part  of  the  answer  of  the 
representative  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Dr.  Fred  Ikle.  He  said: 


Specifically  on  the  default  question,  the 
option  has.  of  course,  been  discussed  with 
the  allies  last  year  and.  as  you  said,  we  had 
an  agreement  reached  in  connection  with 
the  rescheduling  last  year  of  the  Polish 
loans,  that  they  could  be  called  up  under  ex- 
ceptional clroumstances.  The  definition  of 
"exceptional  circumstances."  of  course,  does 
fit  the  present  repression  in  Poland.  So  the 
allies  and  we  have  a  solid  agreement.  And  I 
think  It  is.  therefore,  possible  to  avoid 
major  differences  among  the  allies,  which  is 
an  Important  objective,  as  Secretary  Haig 
has  properly  emphasized  recently. 

We  do  want  to  avoid  differences 
among  the  allies,  but  I  believe  we  have 
an  agreement  which  was  reached  in 
April.  So  there  is  no  reason  to  contin- 
ue to  act  as  if  we  are  going  to  be  de- 
structive upon  our  allies.  We  have  that 
solid  agreement. 

One  other  point  that  was  made  in 
the  testimony  yesterday  that  I  think  is 
important  is  that  we  discussed  at  that 
April  meeting,  and  our  witnesses 
pointed  out,  that,  yes,  that  was^an  ago- 
nizing decision.  The  credit  rating  of 
Poland  was  very  low  and  In  the  end 


the  decision  was  made  to  go  ahead 
with  some  new  financing  for  agricul- 
tural exports  because  it  was  decided  by 
us  and  our  allies  that,  in  the  larger  po- 
litical context  of  last  April,  we  would 
not  want  to  deny  aid  to  the  progres- 
sive groups  in  Poland. 

That  was  last  April.  But  since  last 
April,  the  exceptional  circumstances 
have  occurred.  We  have  over  5,000 
p>eople  detained  without  account. 
Clearly,  we  have  the  problem  which 
would  trigger  the  so-called  exceptional 
circumstances  clause. 

So  this  is  not  a  surprise.  We  are 
simply  doing  what  we  said  we  would 
do.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  would  be  agreed  to.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  here 
and  we  can  discuss  the  modifications 
that  were  made  at  his  suggestion  yes- 
terday. The  amendment,  as  modified, 
ought  to  be  agreed  to. 

I  also  wish  to  make  one  other  point. 
Yesterday  it  was  not  clear  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have 
an  opportimlty  to  act  on  this  Issue  If 
we  were  to.  In  fact,  attach  an  amend- 
ment on  the  CCC  emergency  bill.  It  Is 
now  clear  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  In  session  for  legislative 
business.  If  we  attach  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  be  sent  over  to  the  House 
and  voted  on.  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
would  be  agreed  to  and  we  would  not 
hold  up  the  process  at  all. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  modify 
the  amendment  and  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  he 
permitted  to  modify  the  amendment 
at  the  desk  and  in  this  case  add  as  co- 
sponsors  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire),  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  QuAYLE,  and  Mr.  Mattiwgly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  Intend  to  object,  but  I  have  just 
been  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  who  had  ob- 
jected to  the  modification  of  this 
amendment,  has  not  yet  been  contact- 
ed and  advised  that  this  modification 
Is  being  offered  at  this  time.  I  request 
the  Indulgence  of  the  Senator  for  just 
a  few  minutes  until  that  contact  can 
be  made.  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  no  objection  made  by  any  Senator 
to  this  modification. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  myself,  we  are  more  than  happy 
to  indulge  the  manager  of  the  legisla- 
tion. We  remain  prepared  to  bring  this 
issue  to  a  vote.  We  were  ready  to  vote 
at  5:30  last  night,  6  o'clock.  6:30.  7,  and 
7:30.  We  went  home  at  8  and  we  were 
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willing  to  vote  at  10  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. 10:15.  10:30.  noon,  and  now  after- 
noon. We  are  conscious  of  the  time 
passing. 

But  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  floor  statement  on  my  amendment 
by  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  New  York  withdrawing 
his  request? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request,  pending  further 
Information  from  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ob- 
served about  our  proposal,  that: 

We  are  asking  the  American  taxpayer  to 
bail  out  the  New  York  bankers  and  bank- 
rupt Communist  dictators  on  a  carte 
blanche  basis. 

Now,  that  is  quite  a  combination  of 
wrongdoing  or  presumptive  wrongdo- 
ing. 

We  are  asking  the  American  taxpayer  to 
ball  out  the  New  York  bankers  and  bank- 
rupt Communist  dicUtors  on  a  carte 
blanche  basis. 


Soviets  would  be  helped  out  by  the 
West  as  the  last  outlet  for  the  surplus 
product  of  European  and  American 
factories.  He  wrote  as  follows,  and  you 
could  nqt  pay  too  much  heed  to  this: 

The  capitalists  of  the  whole  world  and 
their  governments  in  their  rush  to  conquer 
the  Soviet  market  will  close  their  eyes  to 
the  activity  of  the  various  Soviet  subter- 
fuges elsewhere,  and  they  will  thereby  be 
turned  into  blind,  deaf  mutes.  They  will  fur- 
nish credits  which  will  serve  us  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Communist  Party  in  their  coun- 
tries, and  by  supplying  us  materials  and 
technical  equipment  which  we  lack  will  re- 
store our  military  industry  necessary  for 
future  attacks  against  our  suppliers.  To  put 
it  in  other  words,  they  will  work  on  the 
preparation  of  their  own  suicide. 
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I  assume  that  one  who  shares  this 
Judgment  of  what  it  means  to  be 
paying  off  these  loans  without  declar- 
ing default  would  vote  for  our  amend- 
ment. 

This  would  be  a  vote  to  prevent  bail- 
ing out  the  New  York  bankers  and  the 
bankrupt  Communist  dictators.  Or  so 
it  would  seem  to  me,  as  one  having  no 
disagreement  with  New  York  bankers, 
as  such,  but  willing  to  indulge  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  in  a  certain  amount  of 
hyperbole  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  the 
honor  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  in- 
volved here.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
send  a  message  to  Madrid,  to  Secre- 
tary Haig,  saying  we  are  with  him  and 
we  are  with  him  not  just  in  words  but 
in  substance  and  that  we  are  going  to 
have  our  Government  playing  a 
double  game  here  or  allow  the  appear- 
ance of  a  double  game. 

It  does  not  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned  and  how  well  reasoned  the 
Judgments  in  the  Departments  are 
going  to  be.  The  conclusion  in  capitals 
all  over  the  world,  not  least  the  capital 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  that  we  will  say 
things  publicly  and  try  secretly  to  do 
the  opposite. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  painful  ex- 
ample of  the  putative  duplicity  of  free 
market  economies  and  their  govern- 
ments, in  my  experience.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest there  is  any  duplicity,  but  it  will 
be  seen  as  that.  It  wUl  be  seen  as  hy- 
pocrisy. It  will  also  be  seen  as  exactly 
what  Lenin  predicted. 

I  will  take  this  opportimity  to  read 
once  again  the  words  of  Lenin,  written 
in  1923  when  he  was  thinking  that  the 


DP  AMENDMEWT  NO.  1268.  AS  MODIPtES 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  my  amendment,  and 
I  send  the  modification  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
object,  I  would  simply  like  to  state  on 
the  record  at  this  point  that  the  un- 
derstanding we  have  on  the  amend- 
ment as  it  will  be  modified  with  the 
modification  which  has  been  sent  to 
the  desk  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  that  we  will  move  to  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  with  no  further  debate. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
have  further  need  for  debate? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  There  is  no  need  for 
further  debate.  As  I  understand,  if  we 
have  agreement  on  the  amendment, 
there  will  be 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  there  will  be 
no  further  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senators,  nor  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  on  the  issue  of  credit  to 
Poland. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  That  is  right.  There 
will  be  no  further  efforts  made  on  this 
issue  so  long  as  there  is  this  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
floor  manager  about  what  time  we  will 
get  to  the  vote? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  means  we  will 
vote  in  about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  make  a  few  comments. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  confirm  the  statements  of 
the  distinguished  manager  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  to  have  2 
minutes  to  debate?  The  problem  is 
moving  to  a  vote  because  the  House 
may  very  well  adjourn  this  afternoon. 
If  the  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
which  we,  of  course,  hope  it  would  not 
be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  This  Senator  con- 
tinues to  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
Mr.  F»resident. 

Would  that  time  limitation  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  There  will  be  no 
further  debate  beyond  that  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Moynihan,  for  himself. 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  QUAYLE,  Mr.  Mattingly. 
and  Mr.  Prebsler,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  7,  after  the  numeral 
•S.OOO.OOO.OOO".  Insert  the  following: 
•■:  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated heretofore  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  loan  guarantee  or 
credit  assurance  agreemenU  with  respect  to 
loans  made  or  credits  extended  to  Poland  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  default 
unless  the  President  has  provided  a  month- 
ly written  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  the  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  has  been  served  by  any  pay- 
ments during  the  previous  month  under 
loan  guarantee  or  credit  assurance  agree- 
ments with  retpect  to  loans  made  or  credits 
extended  to  Poland  in  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  default. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  that  copies  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Baker  from  the 
acting  Secretary  of  State,  Walter 
Stoessel,  be  placed  on  every  desk.  It  is 
on  every  Senator's  desk  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  contents  of  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Depahtbient  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  10,  1982 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  The  Department  of 
SUte  is  concerned  that  legislation  may  be 
offered  to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
BUI  (H.J.  Res.  389)  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  which  could  have 
the  effect  of  requiring  American  banks  to 
declare  formal  defaults  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland. 

Such  a  requirement  carries  a  significant 
risk  of  private  bank  declarations  of  default 
and  would  weaken  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to 
respond  to  military  repression  in  Poland. 

As  you  know,  we  and  our  allies  have  im- 
plemented common  measures  against 
Poland,  and  are  considering  others.  The 
U.S.  has  taken  additional  unilateral  meas- 
ures against  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union- 
our  allies  have  taken  or  will  take  measures 
which  parallel  and  support  ours.  Any  unilat- 
eral and/or  uncoordinated  default  would 
undermine  our  efforts  to  work  with  our 
allies. 

In  this  context,  our  assessment  is  that,  for 
the  present,  the  best  way  of  keeping  maxi- 
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mum  oressure  on  the  Polish  Government-  teed  debt  is  some  $17  billion;  private  The  precise  amount  of  banks;  guar- 
Sid  indirS:tly  on  thi  Soviets-is  to  Insist  it  unguaranteed  debt  is  some  $9  billion.  antee-adjusted  exposure  in  mdividual 
service  its  debt  to  the  West.  As  Secretary  Qf  this  amount,  roughly  $20  billion  countries  is  reported  regularly  only  for 
Haig  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re-  j^  ^^^  ^^  jg  Western  countries.  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
lations  Committee  recently,  we  believe  this  poiigv,  debt  to  the  United  States  banks— exposure  in  Poland  of  $1.3  bil- 
approach  represents  a  "tougher-  stance  ^^  billion,  which  is  14  lion  and  $1  billion,  respectively,  as  of 
toward  Poland.  ^.  ,  .  .  ...  ,v,i.  r«>ropnt  of  thp  total  $26  bUlion  mid-1981.  Around  60  U.S.  banks  ac- 
aSm-JSr  ^^orfhe"^  ^ZtrT^^^  ""^TT^l^ioTliX^^t^.  is:  count  for  the  Sl-3  billion  most  of . 
SyTto  s,!^nd  consideration  of  negoti-  3^,„„  which  report  amounts  equ^  to  le^ 
at  ons  on  a  1982  debt  re-scheduling.  This  .  ,  ,  ^  „t„  ^^^  ^  percent  of  their  capital,  broad- 
allows  Western  creditors  to  pursue  the  col-  Nonguaranteed  loans  from  private  jy  defined, 
lection  of  these  debts.  Clearly,  declaring  an  creditors     (primarily     commercial  Continental  banks  have  a  relatively 

official  default  remains  an  option  that  can        banks)......... "-•  ■•"•;"";";::;"h"  greater     exposure     in     Poland.     The 

be  used  If  circumstances  warrant.  However  Di'ft    credits    and  ^^^^es   by  ^                exposure  varies  among  indi- 

2^SFES»r^fj  r:=£i"-ll?€£^  :Hr='^^r^.^^sji: 

banks  which  have  payments  coming  due  Kingdom,     France,     west     ^rmany,  ^.^^  ^  official  and  private  creditors 
under  CCC  guaranteed  credits  to  Polajid  m  Japan.  Canada,  Switzerland,  the  Neth-  ^  roughly  $10.4  billion- 
a  fashion  similar  to  1981  is  fully  consistent  eriands.  signed  a  multilateral   agree-  principal.  $2.8  billion  in 
with  our  policy.  As  m  1981.  CCC  has  offered  ^.gnt  in  April  1981  to  reschedule  90  f^tere^  iid  $0  8  bUlion  in^^^^^      due 
to  purchase  the  rights  to  payments  owed  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^e  principal  and  interest  *"^tlff Ve^edyl^ 
the  banks,  as  the  payments  come  due.  This  f  ^^    due  from  May  1981  to  Decern-  °"  *^"^i!f^„„  »„    «,     i_    .:,     »         t 
preserves  default  as  an  option,  rather  than  JJJ'^lgi    The  U  S    share  of  this  was  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
threatening  to  foreclose  It.  It  does  not  ban  J^^o^lf.};.-^  ^he  offSS  rei^  explained    in    my    statements    dunng 
out  the  banks,  but  rather  allows  the  CCC  to  $380  ™il"°\,|,\»*' °"'*''*^  rescneauimg  ^^^  evenings  debate,  this  is  an  urgent 
honor  legal  U.S.  Government  obligations  to  totaled  $2.3  0""°"^      „,„„iH«.rf    fnr    4  supplemental   appropriation   to   reim- 
the  banks  in  a  way  supportive  of  present  Repayment    terms    provided    for    4  «^          Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
policy.  It  in  no  way  frees  the  Poles  from  years  grace  and  4  years  repayment,  Pj^?^, -^  f 5  bilhSi  in  Lt  re^^        losses 
^eir  responsibilities:  their  obligations  are  ^^e  later  commencing  in  1986.  =  f«^a^n  J  over  theTast  2  v^ 
owed  to  the  U.S.  Government  instead  of  the  ^^        ^                  generally  compara-  sustained  over  the  last  2  years, 
banks,  and  we  will  do  everything  possible  to  biet^thosTof  other  countries  who  The   House-passed   jomt   resolution 
collect.                                               ^  hovp  fmind  it  necessarv  to  reschedule  before  us  is  clean,  without  any  amend- 
The  PolUh  situation  Is  a  complex  and  sen-  have  found  it  necessary  to  rescneauie  ^^^^  ^  strongly  urge  its  adoption  by 
sltlve  Issue.  It  Is  Important  that  the  Presi-  their  aeots^                               rpnr#.«ion  this  body  without  amendment.  We  are 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  the  In  response  to  the  Polish  repression  a  Hoiksp  recess  this  afternoon 
maxlZn  flexibility  necessary  to  conduct  m  December,  the  official  creditor  re-  ^^JSl  as  th^  disUnS  p^ibilit^^S 
foreign  policy.  A  default  at  this  time  would  gently    agreed    to    hold    negotiations  f^^^m^  ADorSatiS^Committee 
restrict  their  policy  options.  ^^^^  the  Poles  on  their  1982  debt  serv-  the  ^oi^  ApPropr^atk)ns^Comma^ 
Sincerely,                               ^  i^e  in  abeyance  pending  a  normaliza-  «^i"  have  to  seek  a  new  ruie  o"  *  "»"i 
WAX.TER  J.  ST^s^^/--^  Son  Of  thl^tuaSon.  They  also  decid-  \l^l^^^^'  ^^ouM  we  amend  this  reso- 

Mr.   PERCY.   I   will   read   just  one  ^^^^^^^rX^^olS^^,  ^^' ^'''tr^ri^^Z  ^S^Z 

paragraph.  understanding  that  they  will  not  dis-  issue  of  restormg  funds  to  CCC,  and 

Such  a  requirement  carries  a  signiflcaiit  ^         1932  debt  until  Poland  signs  a  refrain  from  makmg  decisions  on  an 

risk  of  private  bank  declaratloiis  of  default  rrfhedultog   agreement    on    its    1981  import;ant  foreign  policy  matter  m  the 

and  would  weaken  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  ^^^f/'l?.^^         ^mercial  banks  context  of  this  urgent  supplemenUl. 

military  repression  in  Poland.  '^'rhr  coi^ereST  bS^  ^the    16  I   am   informed   this   morning   that 

Obviously,     the     modification     has  ^^.^.^.^f^^^tShaJ^een  negotiat  CCC  officials  are  desperate  and  that 

helped  in  that  regard  but  it  places  us  Jf  ^J™  ebrSSiSulinr  aieement  they  are  keeping  the  corporation  open 

in    serious    jeopardy    because    every  ^f.*    PfJ"    rescneauimg    agreemc  ^n  faith  alone.  We  must  act  quickly  to 

single  month  a  report  must  be  there,  ^iilf  °"^:  .,  this  aareement-pro-  insure  the  continuation  of  this  Na- 

Now  what  we  are  doing  is  reaUy  taking  The  ^«™^  °{^JJ^^^„*^^ereent  of  tion's  commodity  programs, 

action  which  might  cause  Poland  to  ^^^^-inS  onff  $2  3  bimon-fSear  to  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 

not  continue  to  honor  its  debts.  We  Pf^^^^P^S^?;  ^'o^^^J^'e  prS?  like  to  comment  on  the  amendment  of- 

are   continuing   to   receive   payments  5!,,S5^?^SL  creSlore  fered    by    the    distinguished-  Senator 

and  we  expect  to  receive  payments.  It  ^"^J"**  IJ^e^MieS^  of   Poland   must  from   New   York,    and   to   suggest   a 

creates  a  tremendous  amount  of  un-  .^g^^^J^J^JS'in^Us?  dSe  to  the  somewhat  different  approach  to  the 

certainty.                                  ^           ^  ^I^rr^Xi  hanks  nrior  to  signing  of  issue  of  repayment  of  the  Polish  debt. 

Much  of  what  I  said  yesterday   ^d  J°;^^J^«^^*'„"J^  ^^""^  ^°  ''^^^  No  one  in  this  Chamber  feels  more 

what  George  Ball  has  said,  is  still  ap-  *""  ,^'Z"  „*  js  now  on  the  order  of  strongly   on   this   question   than   the 

'"^T'-^l'^M^^xlT  '""^  ""^"^^"'  $25?  miXk^^o^Sr^  iJ  fposTttDn  ?o  SenaS)?  f rom  Kansas.  I  have  been  on 

should  be  rejected.  comment  one  way  or  another  as  to  record  for  weeks  in  favor  of  requirmg 

mittee  adequate  ^oj  ^^^  members  of  ment  outstanding  to  all  banks  decides  to  expand  the  existing  limited 

7tre'S?nl\e%nS?lyTnd5^S?h"  is^l'inlf'  irHfJ^liUioS  about  sanctions    against    Poland    and    the 

iirr^n?heaS  ?J^^rros^^JS°!^?he"retS^  ""l^ n^ subscribe  to  the  theory  that 

''?'T'^'^:^r:^^n^tt^rii^t^^l^  sjstem  of  the  sSTfor  International  such  repayment,  and  the  default  that 

?^^^^?^J!n^nt^hfsistoolmDor  SettiSnents.  However,  much  of  this  it  may  trigger,  would  bring  down  the 

to  form  a  judgment  This  is  too  impor  J^^J'T" ^^^^eed  by  creditor  gov-  Western  Alliance.  If  some  European 

'%?iiT^'Sitx"lrS'J''hlrT?urren-  T^nt^.  Af'ralTot^'ce  for  guaLi-  banks  have  overextended  themselves 

}^*     f ^„^«Ji^of^v  *9fi  hiiiion-  tees     the    commercial    bank    debt    is  in  making  shaky  loans  to  Poland,  they 

^ove^let'^d ''SV'e^ent'^S:  Sugm  to  '^Tolnd  $9  billion.  have  indulged  in  a  form  of  economic 
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dependence  that  should  be  corrected 
before  It  gets  worse. 

The  question  facing  Congress  and 
the  administration  today,  as  it  has  for 
nearly  2  months,  is  to  define  the  chal- 
lenge which  the  repression  in  Poland 
represents  to  the  free  world  and  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  it. 

I  think  that  most  Senators  are  in 
agreement  that  Soviet  complicity  in 
the  December  13  crackdown  by  the 
Polish  authorities  was  a  brutal  and 
reprehensible  denial  of  basic  human 
liberties  in  that  country. 

President  Reagan  has  repeatedly  in- 
dicated that  the  United  States  will  not 
sit  idly  by  and  watch  the  light  of  free- 
dom be  extinguished  in  Poland. 

With  this  assurance,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  join  the  Senator  from  New 
York  In  categorically  stating  that  vital 
national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States  are  being  threatened  by 
developments  in  Poland  since  the  im- 
position of  martial  law. 

We  may  recall  that  this  same  asser- 
tion was  advanced  and  invoked  by 
President  Carter  after  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  in  December  1979 
when  he  imposed  the  partial  embargo 
on  agricultural  exports. 

I  did  not  at  that  time  nor  do  I  now 
agree  with  that  assessment  of  the 
threat  or  with  the  solution  proposed— 
a  solution  that  has  brought  immeasur- 
able hardship  to  our  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

In  the  case  of  the  Polish  loans  and 
credit  guarantees,  these  forms  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  were  extended  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  economic  co- 
operation and  to  hopefully  bring  our 
two  nations  closer  together. 

These  same  goals  have  been  pursued 
by  American  administrations  since  the 
early  1950's  in  the  hope  that  Eastern 
European  countries  will  eventually 
reduce  their  economic  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Maybe  we  are  at  the  point,  after 
over  25  years,  of  rejecting  this  ap- 
proach. If  we  are,  I  would  hope  that 
Congress  will  give  the  administration 
sufficient  flexibility  in  redrafting  for- 
eign policy  guidelines  and  choosing 
the  appropriate  time  to  implement 
them. 

Unless  and  until  this  Senator  is  con- 
vinced that  developments  in  Poland 
have  gone  beyond  the  province  of  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  and  are 
threatening  our  vital  national  security 
interests,  I  cannot  advocate  congres- 
sional dictation  of  how  the  President 
should  handle  the  Polish  debt  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
each  Senator  to  consider  how  little  we 
know  about  the  facts  as  well  as  the  im- 
plications of  declaring  defaults  on 
international  credits.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  precedents  are  for  declaring 
or  not  declaring  defaults.  We  do  not 
know  what  a  "formal  declaration  of 
default,"  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 


calls  it,  loolu  like.  How  is  it  worded? 
Who  does  the  declaring?  What  are  the 
legal  consequences  of  such  a  declara- 
tion? 

Must  the  declarer  also  attempt  to 
attach  whatever  assets  the  defaulting 
debtor  has,  wherever  they  can  be 
reached?  How  have  the  courts  handled 
any  similar  claims  in  the  past?  Are 
there,  in  fact,  any  legal  precedents? 

We  are  told  that  requiring  banks  to 
declare  loans  in  default  "might  trigger 
the  cross-default  provisions  in  other 
loan  agreements"— I  quote  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  again  because  it  has  ex- 
pounded on  the  subject  so  emphatical- 
ly. Are  there  "cross-default  provisions" 
in  the  loan  contracts  covered  by  CCC 
guarantees?  Has  any  Senator  seen  and 
studied  these  loan  contracts?  How  do 
"cross-default  provisions"  in  CCC- 
guaranteed  loans,  if  they  exist,  com- 
pare with,  and  tie  into  cross-default 
clauses  in  other  loans  to  Poland  or 
other  borrowers? 

I  am  told  that  cross-default  provi- 
sions vary  widely— some  may  be  easily 
"triggered":  others  cannot  be  invoked 
except  by  majority  vote  of  a  sjmdicate 
of  lenders.  But  I  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  cross-default 
provisions  apply  to  Polish  loans  nor 
how  they  might  be  triggered.  Does  any 
Senator? 

We  could  be  launching  the  economic 
equivalent  of  a  nuclear  first  strike  or 
firing  a  blank.  We  do  not  know. 

We  are  told  that  upon  a  declaration 
of  default  "Polish  trade  would  proba- 
bly come  to  a  standstill."  I  thought 
Polish  trade  with  the  West  was  al- 
ready pretty  much  at  a  standstill. 
What  is  currently  happening  to  Polish 
trade?  What  trade  is  there  that  would 
probably  come  to  a  standstill,  and 
would  it.  In  fact,  come  to  a  standstill? 
What  effect  would  a  default  have  on 
the  efforts  of  private  relief  organiza- 
tions such  as  CARE  and  Catholic 
Relief  to  feed  hungry  Poles?  If  all 
Polish  trade  and  payments  cease,  how 
wiU  relief  supplies  be  transported  and 
transferred,  at  whose  expense? 

What  effect  would  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  default  have  on  lending  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean states?  Would  they  be  unaffect- 
ed? Would  they  be  forced  to  repudiate 
their  foreign  loans?  Would  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  some  have  suggested, 
emerge  as  the  only  creditworthy  bor- 
rower in  the  bloc?  Is  there  any  lending 
taking  place  now  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
bloc  countries? 

What  effect  would  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  default  have  on  Western  banks 
and  Western  economies?  Have  we 
studied  the  distribution  of  the  debt? 
Have  we  considered  what  arrange- 
ments might  be  needed  to  avoid  severe 
international  financial  repercussions? 
I  would  not  wish  to  raise  any  false 
alarms;  I  hope  there  are  no  "Credit 
Anstalt"  situations  lurking  behind  this 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  to  be  ab- 
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solutely  certain  before  we  precipitate  a 
sequence  of  actions  which  could  prove 
difficult  to  control. 

What  are  the  implications  for  the 
host  of  developing  country  borrowers 
whose  debts  to  the  West  far  exceed 
those  of  the  Soviet  bloc  countries? 
The  amendment  mentions  only 
Poland,  but  is  it  a  precedent  for  how 
other  debtors  will  be  treated?  Can  we. 
in  fact,  treat  Polish  debts  differently 
from  other  international  debts?  That 
is  not  a  question  which  should  be  an- 
swered in  a  brief  debate  on  a  Senate 
floor  amendment  to  an  appropriations 
bill,  but  the  outcome  could  easily  be 
prejudiced  by  the  vote  we  take  here 
today. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  the 
wisdom  in  postponing  a  final  decision 
on  the  issues  posed  by  the  amend- 
ment. We  need  more  facts  and  time  to 
study  them.  There  will  be  ample  op- 
portimities  to  legislate  on  this  subject 
in  coming  weeks.  Polish  debts  will  con- 
tinue to  come  due.  and  the  option  to 
declare  them  in  default  will  continue 
to  exist.  No  good  will  be  done  by 
acting  in  haste  and  in  the  dark.  Let  us 
use  the  next  few  weeks  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  matter.  Several 
committees  have  relevant  expertise: 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Banking  Committee,  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  Let  us  learn  what  we  can 
before  we  act,  instead  of  learning  too 
late  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Moynl- 
han  amendment  requiring  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  abide  by 
the  existing  law  which  requires  it  to 
declare  Poland  in  default  of  its  legal 
loan  obligations  before  the  Federal 
Government  assmnes  the  responsibil- 
ity for  those  obligations  to  the  private 
banks  which  made  the  loans. 

Despite  its  tough  talk  about  the  re- 
pression of  human  freedom  now  un- 
derway in  Poland,  this  administration 
has  taken  the  unprecedented  step  of 
ignoring  the  clear  intent  of  the  law 
and  requiring  the  CCC  to  repay  de- 
faulted loan  amounts  of  $73  million 
without  declaring  the  lender  in  de- 
fault. 

This  action  has  been  defended  on 
the  specious  ground  that  by  bailing 
out  the  Polish  military  government, 
we  are,  in  some  way,  increasing  pres- 
sure on  Poland.  The  reverse  is  clearly 
the  case.  Poland  is  not  a  private  corpo- 
ration which  can  declare  bankruptcy 
or  which  has  limited  liability.  Poland 
is  a  country  whose  credit  standing  in 
the  world  financial  community  de- 
pends entirely  on  its  willingness  to  dis- 
charge its  legal  indebtedness. 

And  most  importantly  for  American 
foreign  policy  purposes,  Poland's  lead- 
ers are  imposing  severe  restrictions  on 
freedom  in  that  nation  in  response  to 
direct  and  clear  pressure  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  a  time  like  this,  it 
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makes  no  sense  to  bail  out  Poland— 
and  by  extension,  the  Soviet  Union— 
by  permitting  the  repayment  of  debts 
which  Poland  is  clearly  not  going  to 
make.  To  ask  American  taxpayers  to 
underwrite  the  repression  in  Poland 
today  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
entire  American  position  on  that 
tragic  situation. 

To  relieve  the  Soviet  Union's  Gov- 
ernment of  its  obligations  in  the  event 
of  a  Polish  default  is  to  simply  hand  a 
major  financial  victory  to  a  nation 
which  helped  Instigate  the  repression 
in  the  first  place. 

And  to  deny  ourselves  the  use  of  a 
major  foreign-policy  tool— the  credit 
the  Western  world  has  to  offer,  which 
the  Communist  world  desperately 
needs— is  to  deny  ourselves  a  truly 
meaningful  lever  in  West-East  rela- 
tions. Easy  Western  credit  helps  prop 
up  the  failing  economies  of  the  East- 
em  bloc  nations.  Easy  Western  credit 
helps  the  Soviet  Union  finance  Its 
huge  military  machine— a  machine  we 
are  now  trying  to  match,  if  not  sur- 
pass. Easy  Western  credit  simply  un- 
dermines all  our  tough  rhetoric,  for  no 
gain  whatever. 

The  exposure  of  U.S.  banks  In  Po- 
land's Indebtedness  Is  $1.6  billion  total. 
Those  financial  institutions  which 
made  the  loans  have  been  well  aware 
for  many  months  of  the  need  to  buUd 
up  reserves  to  protect  themselves 
against  possible  default.  The  Federal 
Government  will  honor  Its  loan  guar- 
antee commitments,  as  It  always  has. 

But  there  Is  no  basis  whatever  In 
this  situation  for  our  Nation  to  permit 
the  fiction  to  go  unchallenged  that 
Poland  l.«i  not  In  default.  And  there  is 
no  reason  to  ignore  or  circimivent  our 
own  laws  regarding  the  repayment  of 
guaranteed  CCC  loans. 

On  the  contrary,  declaring  Poland  In 
default  now  would  not  only  signal  our 
NATO  allies,  with  their  outstanding 
credits,  that  we  mean  business.  It 
would  have  the  salutary  effect  of  forc- 
ing both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Po- 
land's military  leadership  to  seriously 
face  the  economic  realities  that 
Poland  confronts. 

To  continue  the  fiction  that  Poland 
Is  not  In  default  is  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  those  elements  which  are 
pleased  to  see  the  reforms  of  Solidari- 
ty ground  under,  and  which  value 
"stability"  at  the  price  of  human  free- 
dom and  dignity. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  endorse 
the  administration's  faulty  reasoning 
In  this  instance.  A  declaration  of  de- 
fault Is  not  a  major  financial  hardship 
for  this  country.  It  could  well  prove 
one  for  the  Polish  military  govern- 
ment and  its  Soviet  sponsors.  A  decla- 
ration of  default  will  not  undermine 
our  opposition  to  martial  law  in 
Poland.  It  will  enhance  It.  And  a  decla- 
ration of  default  will  be  true  to  both 
our  Nation's  principles  and  to  the  free- 


doms for  which  Solidarity  fought  so 

Mr.  MELCHER.  This  business  of 
linking  trade  with  political  consider- 
ations makes  the  United  States  look 
like  a  fourth-class  banana  republic 
that  won't  sell  Its  bananas. 

Just  last  week.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Block  sat  before  members  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and 
told  the  members  how  much  he  hated 
embargoes.  He  told  the  members  how 
much  embargoes  damaged  American 
credibility  as  a  world-trading  partner. 
But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have 
what  amounts  to  an  embargo  right 
now  against  sending  food  to  Russia 
and  Poland. 

This  amendment  would  only  send 
word  to  the  world  that  the  Congress 
Intends  to  compoimd  the  present 
"soft"  embargo  with  official  sanctions. 
For  several  years,  I  have  heard  much 
about  the  Importance  of  the  free 
market  for  agriculture  and  I  want  to 
say  that  that  free  market  on  foreign 
sales  of  U.S.  agriculture  products  Is  a 
myth.  I  win  say  It,  and  say  It  anew  and 
over  again  that  there  is  no  free  market 
in  agriculture  when  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  the  governments  of  other 
nations  become  the  most  dominant 
factor  In  the  marketplace.  Even  with- 
out U.S  Government  Interference, 
American  agriculture  must  produce 
and  sell  in  competition  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments of  all  other  countries  that 
subsidize  their  agriculture  sales  and 
place  trade  barriers  on  our  products. 

While  one  President  after  another 
tells  us  about  how  we  must  not  sup- 
port fair  prices  for  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers because  we  must  rely  on  the  mar- 
ketplace to  set  prices,  these  Presidents 
have  then  turned  around  and  shown  a 
total  disrespect  for  the  principles  of 
this  policy  by  slapping  on  politically 
motivated  embargoes. 
Who  are  we  trying  to  impress  here? 
Has  any  nation  indicated  that  It  will 
join  us  in  placing  sanctions  on  the 
Poles?  No;  not  one. 

President  Carter  made  the  noble  ges- 
ture of  slapping  on  an  embargo  in  1980 
for  what  were  said  to  be  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy  reasons.  At 
least  Mr.  Carter  had  some  agreements 
from  other  trading  nations  that  they 
would  not  ship  grain  to  the  Russians. 
What  did  the  Russians  do?  They 
went  Into  the  world  market  to  find 
grain  wherever  they  could,  at  what- 
ever price  they  could.  Of  the  5.7  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  that  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  were  forbidden  to  sell  the 
Soviet  Union,  68  percent  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Russians  from  countries 
that  had  agreed  to  cooperate  with  Mr. 
Carter's  grain  embargo. 

That  makes  us  the  sucker  of  the 
Western  World  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Now  that  President  Reagan  has  in- 
formally suspended  grain  trade  be- 
cause of  the  Polish  crisis,  we  have  seen 


wheat  market  prices  melt.  The  price  of 
U.S.  wheat  was  above  $4;  it  hovers  at 
near  $4  now  and  that  Is  far  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

What  good  does  it  do  farmers  to 
hear  the  President  tell  them  that  any 
future  embargo  will  be  "total,"  and 
not  just  apply  to  farm  commodities?' 
That  is  hokum,  because  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  Americain  trade  with  Russia  Is 
agriculture.  Selling  food  to  Russia, 
Poland,  or  other  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries is  a  tremendous  testimony  to  the 
success  of  American  agriculture  versus 
their  fsulure  to  feed  their  people. 
Their  system  falls  In  the  most  basic  of 
needs  of  people— food. 

No  sector  of  the  economy  would  be 
hurt  more  than  agriculture,  and  agri- 
culture is  already  wounded.  It  Is  bleed- 
ing more  with  low  prices  and  high  pro- 
duction costs. 

Prior  to  his  confirmation  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Block  said  he 
wanted  to  use  American  food  as  a 
weapon.  Well  It  Is  a  very  dangerous 
weapon— a  sword  that  has  a  point  at 
each  end.  While  we  are  thrusting  it  at 
our  enemies,  we  are  also  thrusting  It 
Into  the  heart  of  the  food  security 
system  that  Is  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Farmers  producing  wheat  or  other 
grains  are  damaged,  main  street  of  the 
grain  belt  Is  hurt,  and  the  loss  of  sales 
Increases  the  losses  of  the  United 
States  In  balance  of  payments  bleed- 
ing our  entire  economy. 

If  we  continue  to  cut  off  supplies  of 
food  to  Poland  and  Russia,  we  know 
that  there  will  be  alternate  suppliers 
who  cannot  pass  up  the  chance  to 
seize  these  markets,  making  our  em- 
bargo a  silly  gesture:  that  is,  a  useless 
gesture. 

The  United  States  now  holds  27  per- 
cent more  wheat  In  Its  Inventories 
than  It  did  2  years  ago,  when  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  were  last  embargoed, 
and  market  prices  are  below  the  de- 
pressed level  of  that  time. 

How  much  more  Is  the  American 
farmer  expected  to  pay  for  the  foreign 
policy  gestures  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  President,  this  amendrhent  does 
not  make  economic  sense.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  make  political  sense.  It 
will  only  serve  to  further  cripple  an  al- 
ready wounded  American  agriculture. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  reluctantly  cast  my  vote  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  say  reluctantly 
because  I  believe  that  the  amendment, 
considered  on  Its  merits,  ought  to  be 
adopted.  I  have  seen  little  justification 
for  the  United  States,  as  a  guarantor 
of  loans,  to  pay  these  loans  off  with- 
out first  a  declaration  of  default. 
Frankly,  If  the  United  States  wants  to 
pressure  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland 
to  behave,  exposing  the  weakness  of 
their  economic  and  government  sys- 
tems by  allowing  Poland  to  default 
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would  seem  like  a  very  effective  for- 
eign policy  tool.  Therefore.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  take  this  matter  up 
as  soon  as  possible  after  we  return 
from  the  Lincoln  Day  work  period. 

But  because  our  farmers  are  suffer- 
ing from  severe  economic  times,  and 
because  it  appears  as  if  Congress  could 
not  act  quickly  enough  before  the 
recess  to  resolve  this  matter,  thus  clos- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  I  am  opposing  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  jeopard- 
izes the  well-being  of  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's farmers.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  loans  to  Poland  must 
remain  separate.* 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
having  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Poland,  I  was  very  concerned  when 
our  Government  decided  to  pay  part 
of  Poland's  debt  to  keep  it  from  going 
into  default.  This  basically  benefited 
the  big  international  banks.  Our  farm- 
ers have  been  asked  to  cut  off  credit 
agricultural  sales  to  Poland  during 
this  period  of  time.  Indeed,  we  can- 
celed a  $760  million  credit  sale  to 
Poland  as  part  of  the  economic  sanc- 
tions. If  we  are  to  have  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  repressive  military 
regime  in  Poland,  it  should  be  across 
the  board.  I  do  not  support  our  Gov- 
ernment's paying  $71  million  of  the 
Polish  debt  to  keep  them  from  going 
into  default.  The  Russians  should 
come  up  with  the  money. 

The  basic  question  here  is  consisten- 
cy of  U.S.  policy.  Once  again,  we  are 
asking  our  farmers  to  stop  selling 
grain  as  part  of  an  economic  sanction 
but  we  are  not  asking  the  big  interna- 
tional banks  to  take  any  risk.  So  what 
if  Poland  goes  into  default?  The  Rus- 
sians are  propping  up  this  repressive 
military  regime  and  they  would  be 
forced  to  come  up  with  the  $71  million 
to  pay  the  Polish  debts.  Poland  will 
face  the  same  situation  again  this  year 
and  next  year  when  its  debts  come 
due.  If  Solidarity  were  in  control  or  if 
the  Polish  Government  were  moving 
toward  a  democratic  system  I  would 
take  quite  a  different  view. 

We  are  told  that  the  administra- 
tion's position  is  to  pay  the  Polish 
debts.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  great 
division  of  opinion  in  the  administra- 
tion; for  example,  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  strongly  opposed  paying 
the  Polish  debts.  I  am  also  told  that 
this  was  a  very  close  decision  in  the 
administration  and  that  it  was  made 
without  consulting  the  President.  I  am 
very  concerned  that  the  President  was 
not  consulted  before  this  decision  was 
made.  Also,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  repressive  military  govern- 
ment in  Poland.  There  are  soldiers  on 
street  comers  and  tanks  in  the  streets, 
and  when  one  makes  a  telephone  call 
in  Poland  a  tape  recording  comes  on 
that  says  that  the  conversation  is 
being  recorded.  There  are  many  other 
examples  of  the  repressive  nature  of 


the  Polish  regime.  I  saw  them  first 
hand.  Therefore,  I  strongly  oppose 
this  particular  measure  and  I  am 
voting  against  it.  I  hope  there  are  suf- 
ficient vbtes  to  defeat  the  motion,  and 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Moynihan- 
Kasten-Pressler  motion  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  administration.  Even  if 
we  do  not  have  enough  votes,  we  will 
at  least  send  a  message  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  economic  sanctions,  they 
should  be  across  the  board.  If  farmers 
are  asked  not  to  engage  in  trade  or 
sales,  then  the  banks  should  be  in  the 
same  boat.  Let's  have  a  consistent 
policy.  I  have  often  said  I  would  sup- 
port embargoes  if  they  are  across  the 
board  but  this  one  treats  farmers  dif- 
ferent than  it  does  international  bank- 
ers. I  suppose  that  I  could  form  a  com- 
mittee calling  for  the  treatment  of 
farmers  the  same  as  international 
bankers.  The  international  bankers 
appear  to  have  more  clout  in  Washing- 
ton than  do  the  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  however,  I  strongly 
support  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  continue  its 
vital  lending  programs  to  farmers. 

Presently,  the  agricultural  economy 
is  in  its  poorest  condition  since  the 
thirties.  The  January  parity  index  for 
farm  prices  was  56  percent,  which  is 
the  lowest  level  since  the  thirties. 
Farm  prices  remain  depressed  as  a 
result  of  last  year's  record  crops  and 
the  speculation  of  another  Soviet 
grain  embargo  while  farmers'  produc- 
tion costs  continue  to  rise.  One  alter- 
native farmers  have  to  selling  their 
product  at  these  low  prices  is  the 
farmer-held  reserve  program  and 
other  Commodity  Credit  loan  pro- 
grams. These  programs  allow  farmers 
to  make  plans  for  the  next  growing 
season  without  selling  their  products. 

This  year  farmers  are  participating 
in  these  programs  in  record  numbers. 
These  large  numbers  and  record  grain 
crops  have  depleted  the  CCC  lending 
authority.  If  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  is  not  passed,  the  CCC 
programs  and  the  loan  programs 
would  be  disrupted  for  several  weeks. 
The  hard-pressed  American  farmer 
carmot  afford  to  suffer  a  delay  in  re- 
ceiving credit.  This  resolution  would 
allow  the  CCC  to  continue  present  op- 
erations to  aid  farmers  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  final  passage  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
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from  Florida 
necessarily 


FIELD),  and  the  Senator 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  are 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfikld)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  39 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  6  Leg.) 
YEAS— 39 


Armstrong 

Helms 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

HoUlngs 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Pressler 

ChUes 

Jackaon 

Proxmlre 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Quayle 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Randolph 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

East 

Mattlngly 

Sasser 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Specter 

Heflin 

Moynlhan 

Symnu 

Heinz 

Murkowskl 
NAYS-55 

Welcker 

Abdnor 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Baucus 

BIden 

Ford 

Pell 

Own 

Percy 

Ooldwater 

Pryor 

Boren 

Gorton 

Roth 

Boschwltz 

Oraasley 

Rudman 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Schmltt 

Burdlck 

Hayakawa 

Simpson 

Byrd. 

Huddles  ton 

Stafford 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Chalee 

lAxalt 

Thurmond 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Tower 

Cranston 

Long 

Tsongas 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dixon 

Mathlas 

Warner 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

Domenlci 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Denton 

Glenn 

Hawkins 

Dodd 

Hatfield 

WiUiams 

So  Mr.  MoYNiHAN's  amendment  (No. 
1268),  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

17P  AMENDMENT  NO.  830 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Weickeh,  Mr.  Rodman,  and  other  co- 
sponsors,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  for  himself.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Cannon,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell,  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  820. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution, 
add  the  following  section: 

Sec  .  (a)  The  following  sum  U  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  namely: 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 
Social  Security  Administration 
LOW  income  energy  assistance 
For    an    additional    amount    for    "Low 
Income  Energy  Assistance".  $123.000000. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  joint 
resolution  shall  remain  available  only  until 

May  31. 1982.  ^  .  ^ 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  used,  obligated, 
or  expended  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
2604(1).  2605(k).  2607(b)(1).  or  2607(b)(2)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981-  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  supple- 
mental payments  after  May  31.  1982  to 
households  or  home  heating  suppliers  for 
reimbursement  of  heating  costs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  Indicate  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  do  not  think  we  will  delay  the  Senate 
for  very  long  on  this  issue. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  pro- 
vides an  additional  $123  million  appro- 
priations  for   emergency   fuel   assist- 

Alice 

This  would  effectively  restore  the 
funding  level  to  what  was  agreed  to  in 
reconciliation  but  was  later  cut  in  the 
continuing  resolution. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
measure  the  House  passed  yesterday. 
It  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  342  to  62. 

I  believe  that  there  are  three  essen- 
tial reasons  why  this  amendment 
should  be  favorably  acted  on  at  this 
particular  time. 

First  of  all,  we  have  had  the  coldest 
winter  in  this  century,  and  it  has  af- 
fected all  regions  of  this  country. 

Second,  we  are  facing  the  serious 
forces  of  recession  and  increasing  un- 
employment that  have  compounded 
the  problem  of  families  trying  to  heat 
their  homes.  In  some  46  States  we 
have  had  the  bitterest  winter  in  80 
years,  and  the  demand  for  heat  in  Jan- 
uary hsis  gone  up  significantly,  in 
excess  of  11  percent  nationwide. 

Third,  fuel  costs  are  up  from  last 
year.  Natural  gas  has  Increased  20  per- 
cent. Fuel  oil  has  gone  up  12.7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  millions  of  Americans  and 
it  is  essential  that  we  take  action  now 
because  there  wUl  be  25  States  that 
will  run  out  of  money  by  the  end  of 
March. 


We  know  that  21  million  families  are 
eligible  for  the  program.  Only  8V4  mil- 
lion can  be  helped  because  of  inad- 
equate funds. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is 
very  much  aware  of  our  efforts  and  I 
am  confident  that  if  we  send  this 
measure  to  them  they  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
list  of  the  25  States  that  will  be  out  of 
money  for  the  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance by  the  end  of  February  and 
the  additional  7  States  which  wiU  be 
out  of  funding  by  the  end  of  March. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Twenty-Five  States  Out  by  End  or 

February 

Oregon,   Idaho.  Maine,  New  Hampshire. 

Rhode    Island.    Colorado,    Arkansas,    Ken- 

tuclty,    Indiana.   Wyoming.   South   Dakota, 

Oeorgia.  Missouri. 

Vermont,  New  York.  South  Carolina. 
Nevada.  Iowa.  Oklahoma.  Alabama,  Dela- 
ware. Tennessee.  West  Virginia.  Utah. 
North  Carolina. 

SEVEN  Otrr  BY  END  OF  MARCH 

Connecticut.  Massachusetts.  District  of 
Columbia.  Montana.  Pennsylvania.  Missis- 
sippi, Illinois. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  really  be  the  last  opportunity  that 
we  will  have  to  meet  this  extremely 
important  and  emergency  situtation. 

This  amendment,  as  I  have  said,  will 
provide  that  kind  of  immediate  relief 
to  those  States,  communities,  and 
homes.  It  is  essential  that  we  meet  our 
responsibility  to  these  individuals  who, 
by  and  large,  are  elderly.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 

sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

LOW-INCOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  is  an  absolutely 
essential  remedy  to  a  perilous  situa- 
tion that  exists  for  many  Americans, 
particularly  our  senior  citizens,  this 
winter  by  increasing  funds  under  the 
low-Income  energy  assistance  program. 

It  has  been  clear  that  the  dramatic 
increases  in  the  cost  of  energy  over 
the  past  few  years  have  imposed  a  dis- 
proportionately large  burden  on  the 
poor.  That  is  why  the  1980  windfall 
profit  tax  legislation  made  a  commit- 
ment to  make  available  $2.4  billion  for 
emergency  fuel  assistance  to  provide 
some  relief  for  poor  people  who  were 
hit  hardest  by  decontrol  of  oil  prices. 

We  have  never  lived  up  to  that  com- 
mitment. Last  year,  $1.85  billion  was 
appropriated  for  this  program,  and  50 
million  people  were  served.  This  year. 
In  the  continuing  resolution,  we  have 
$1.75  billion.  $123  million  short  of 
what  was  available  last  year. 


The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
restores  that  $123  million,  bringing 
the  program  up  to  the  full  authoriza- 
tion level  set  in  reconciliation  last 
summer,  and  maintaining  level  fund- 
ing with  fiscal  year  1981. 

There  is  no  question  that  need  exists 
for  this  additional  assistance. 

The  winter  of  1981-82  is  the  coldest 
winter  of  this  century.  Forty-six 
States  have  experienced  a  harsher 
winter  than  any  time  in  the  last  80 
years; 

Fuel  utility  prices  have  increased  20 
percent  over  the  last  year.  Prom  Octo- 
ber 1980  to  October  1981.  natural  gas 
prices  are  up  22  percent;  fuel  oil  is  up 
21  i>ercent;  electric  heat  is  up  16  per- 
cent; 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
estimated  that  during  the  most  recent 
reporting  period.  January  10-24, 
demand  for  heating  energy  is  11  per- 
cent above  normal; 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  estimates  that  there 
are  21  million  households  In  this  coun- 
try that  are  eligible  and  in  need  of  as- 
sistance under  this  program.  It  Is  fur- 
ther estimated  by  the  Department 
that  fewer  than  8.5  million  households 
will  actually  be  served  due  to  insuffi- 
cient funds. 

Unemployment  is  at  8.8  percent, 
meaning  that  more  than  9  million 
Americans  are  out  of  work.  Those  9 
million  Americans  have  an  extra 
burden  to  face  this  winter. 

Simply  put,  energy  use  is  up,  prices 
are  up,  the  number  of  people  who 
need  assistance  is  up.  yet  we  have  less 
money. 

Even  with  the  funds  provided  in  this 
amendment,  the  low-Income  energy  as- 
sistance program  is  going  to  fall  far 
short  of  aiding  the  full  number  of  eli- 
gible low-Income  households  that  are 
burdened  with  disproportionately  high 
energy  costs. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  testified  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
that  the  States  have  drawn  down  only 
25  to  30  percent  of  the  fimds  already 
appropriated,  but  even  the  Depart- 
ment had  to  admit  that  the  informa- 
tion it  had  was  not  a  decent  indication 
of  need  in  the  States. 

At  my  request,  the  National  Con- 
sumer Law  Center,  Inc.,  conducted  a 
telephone  poll  of  each  State  energy  as- 
sistance office  on  January  29,  31,  and 
February  1.  That  survey  Indicates  that 
25  States  will  be  out  of  funds  by  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  that  another  7 
States  will  be  out  of  funds  by  April. 
This  Is  even  more  significant  consider- 
ing that  most  programs  did  not  start 
until  December,  and  that  the  effect  of 
extraordinarily  high  January  heating 
bills  had  not  yet  been  felt. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  many 
States  which  have  not  fully  obligated 
their  fimds  under  this  program  have 
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not  done  so  because  they  have  lowered 
benefit  levels  substantially  this  year. 
In  some  States,  applications  were 
taken  up  to  a  certain  time,  and  then 
available  funds  were  simply  divided 
among  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  those  who  would  oppose  this 
amendment  that  States  can  take 
money  out  of  their  other  block  grants 
for  social  services  and  conununity  serv- 
ices to  pay  for  additional  fuel  assist- 
ance if  they  truly  need  it.  Those  who 
advocate  a  transfer  of  funds  from 
some  other  acitivity  seem  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  programs  consoli- 
dated under  those  block  grants  were 
cut  from  $2.9  billion  last  year  to  $2.4 
billion  this  year.  It  is  unconscionable 
that  they  would  ask  the  States  to  fur- 
ther reduce  food  programs  for  chil- 
dren, nutrition  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly, child  abuse  and  neglect  programs. 

To  be  sure,  all  Americans  are  feeling 
the  effects  of  decontrol  and  the  OPEC 
price  hikes:  they  are  paying  more  for 
fuel,  gasoline,  and  goods  such  as  plas- 
tics and  prescription  drugs  that  are  de- 
rived from  petroleum.  But  the  poor 
and  the  elderly  on  fixed  incomes  are 
particularly  hard  hit.  Although  their 
energy  consumption  is  lower  than  av- 
erage, their  expenditures  for  fuel  and 
utilities  represent  a  considerably 
larger  than  average  share  of  their 
income. 

Furthermore,  low-income  families 
and  the  elderly  have  little  flexibility 
to  adjust  their  budgets  for  higher  fuel 
prices  and  remain  able  to  pay  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  other  necessities. 
Keep  in  mind  that  while  over  the  last 
10  years  there  has  been  a  100-percent 
increase  in  the  CPI,  there  has  been  a 
1.600-percent  increase  in  energy  costs. 
That  15  plus  multiple  of  energy  costs 
over  the  Cost  of  Living  index  is  ravag- 
ing those  least  able  to  meet  higher 
costs. 

The  situation  already  is  critical,  and 
their  are  no  indications  it  will  abate. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
its  gravity  will  increase  in  light  of  the 
administration's  announced  intention 
of  accelerated  decontrol  of  natural 
gas.  which  is  estimated  to  double  the 
average  family's  gas  bill  inunediately 
upon  adoption. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment 
for  the  low-income  energy  assistance 
program,  the  elderly  and  the  poor  in 
this  country  will  be  forced  to  make 
cruel  budgetary  choices  between  heat- 
ing and  eating.  That  is  a  choice  no 
American  should  have  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  National  Consumer 
Center  survey  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STJRVEY  SUICMAHY 

Arizona,  program  not  started,  primarily 
cooling,  benefits  lower. 
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Oregon,  need  dollars  now.  out  mid-Pebru- 
ary;  $7  million  obligated  as  of  January  22; 
benefits  lower. 

Idaho,  need  dollars  now,  benefits  $100 
lower  this  year,  out  in  March,  over  three- 
fourths  of  dollars  obligated. 

Connecticut,  $5  million  plus  obligated:  will 
be  out  by  April  15. 

Massachusetts,  out  by  mid-March,  $46  mil- 
lion obligated,  December  31,  1981. 

Maine,  out,  $21,000  over-expended:  bene- 
fits lower. 
New  Hampshire,  out  by  February  1. 
Rhode  Island,  $5  million  obligated:  must 
have  additional  20  percent  of  allocation  in 
hand  before  end  of  February. 

Vermont,  will  be  out  by  end  of  February, 
$5.6  million  of  $8.3  million  obligated. 

District  of  Columbia,  two-thirds  of  funds 
obligated.  Need  dollars  now  or  will  be.out  by 
end  of  March/first  of  April. 

Texas,  program  consists  of  payments  in 
March  and  July,  funds  obligated. 

New  Jersey.  $34  million  obligated.  Not 
running  out  early. 

New  York,  benefits  reduced.  Total  amount 
obligated  due  to  program  design  through 
counties  and  NYC. 

South  Carolina,  benefits  reduced  from 
$330  last  year  to  $100  this  year.  Applications 
stopped  December  31,  1981.  All  funds  obli- 
gated. 

Nevada,  freezing  applications  February  1, 
1982,  be  afraid  overexpending.  $1.4  million 
benefits  processed.  Huge  backlog.  Lower 
benefits  and  eligibility. 

Ohio,  benefits  reduced:  $27  million  obli- 
gated as  of  February  1,  1982.  Probably  won't 
run  out  early. 

MinnesoU,  $20  mUlion  obligated:  probably 
won't  urn  out  early.  Benefits  lower. 

Wisconsin,  benefits  lower,  $7.2  million 
spent  as  of  February  1.  1982.  Do  massive 
payment  to  categoricals  end  of  month. 
Probably  won't  run  out  early. 

Nebraska,  benefits  reduced:  probably 
won't  run  out  be.  not  responding  to  needs 
and  are  being  very  conservative,  be.  don't 
know  how  much  money  they  will  have!! 

Kansas,  benefits  lower.  Playing  conserva- 
tive: prob.  won't  run  out.  Need  to  know  allo- 
cation. 

Iowa,  benefite  lower.  Out,  requesting  info, 
on  how  to  tell  people  they  have  no  funds. 
Record  no.  applications. 
Oklahoma,  out  by  Feb.  20,  1982. 
New  Mexico,  benefits  increased.  Out  by 
May  1.  Supplemented  by  state  funding. 

Colorado,  benefits  lower.  All  obligated  but 
not  expended  be.  have  2  payments.  Big  crisis 
problem. 
Montana,  benefits  lower.  Out  in  March. 
Arkansas,  all  obligated. 
Alabama,  obligated,  will  go  out  in  one  pay- 
ment end  Peb.  Benefits  lower.  Heavy  emer- 
gency situation. 

Kentucky,  benefits  lower.  Out  end  Feb. 
Out  in  Jan.  7  of  state  (15  cos.)  now. 

Delaware,  benefits  lower.  75  percent  obli- 
gated. Out  end  of  Peb. 

Indiana.  $25  million  obligated.  Out  end  of 
Feb.  Lower  benefits. 

Tennessee,  $5  million  plus  obligated.  Out 
by  end  of  month.  Benefits  lower. 

Michigan,  probably  won't  run  out  early: 
benefits  lower. 

Louisiana,  program  just  started.  Probably 
won't  run  out  be.  are  acting  very  conserva- 
tive. Restricted  ellglbUity.  Benefits  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Wyoming,  doing  no  outreach  be.  applica- 
tion flow  so  much  heavier  than  last  year. 
Paying  only  75  percent  of  what  certified 
households  eligible  for.  $1.5  million  obligat- 
ed. Will  run  out.  People  desperate. 
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West  Virginia,  nearly  all  obligated.  Out  by 
mld-Peb.  Expect  rush  in  emergencies. 
Higher  response  to  program. 

South  Dakota,  out  at  least  by  end  Peb. 
Need  dollars  now.  Desperate  situation. 

North  Dakota,  $5  million  obligated  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1982.  Need  addt'l  20  percent.  Applica- 
tions running  ahead  of  last  year.  Can  make 
it  with  release  of  20  percent  they  think. 

Washington,  reduced  benefits.  Many  agen- 
cies have  obligated  over  one-half  of  funds. 
$9  million  plus  at  state  level  they  know. 
Nos.  undertain  be.  agencies  have  huge  back- 
log. 

Utah,  out  by  end  of  Peb.  Applications 
coming  in  much  faster  than  last  year.  Bene- 
fits reduced.  Need  more  dollars. 

Virginia.  70  percent  is  obligated.  Benefits 
reduced  by  $90.  Will  stop  taking  applica- 
tions shortly  unless  more  dollars  come. 

Pennsylvania,  huge  run  of  emergencies. 
$30  million  plus  actually  spent.  Small  draw- 
down since  spent  state  money,  then  seek 
federal  reimbursement.  Out  by  end  of 
March,  If  not  before.  Applications  30  per- 
cent higher  in  many  places  than  last  year. 

Georgia,  program  started  January  1,  50 
percent  counties  out  in  first  week.  Have 
backlog  of  certified  applicants  can't  serve 
Out. 

North  Carolina,  send  payments  out  end  of 
Feb.,  will  exhaust  all  funds.  Need  more  dol- 
lars. 

Mississippi,  need  money  now.  95  percent 
of  funds  have  been  allocated  to  CAP's: 
money  going  extremely  fast.  Out  before 
March  15. 

Florida,  will  have  all  dollars  obligated,  but 
in  one-time  payment  in  May  program 
doesn't  begin  until  March.  Benefits  reduced 

Maryland,  $16.5  million  of  $28.1  million 
obligated.  Benefit  reduced  to  $245  from  $383 
last  year.  Expect  10,000  more  households  to 
be  served  be  of  increased  demand.  Weather- 
izatlon  program  won't  run  If  can't  get  addi- 
tional funds  for  energy  assistance  (want  to 
use  some  LIEAP  for  conservation). 

Missouri,  wUl  be  out  before  end  of  Febru- 
ary. Benefits  are  currently  30  percent  less 
than  those  received  last  year. 

Illinois,  program  began  Feb.  1:  inquiries 
up  about  one-third  over  1981;  all  money  will 
be  spent  by  April. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts 
and  Missouri  in  urging  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

When  the  windfall  profit  tax  was  en- 
acted it  reflected  a  recognition  by  Con- 
gress that  the  decontrol  of  oil  would 
result  in  much  higher  oil  prices,  and 
that  this  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  those  in  our  society  least  able  to 
accommodate  to  those  high  prices. 

Unfortunately,  that  commitment 
has  long  since  been  forgotten  and  the 
administration  is  persisting  in  its  ef- 
forts to  reduce  this  valuable  and  nec- 
essary program. 

Yesterday,  the  President  warned  the 
American  people  to  not  listen  to  these 
horror  stories  of  people  throvm  out  in 
the  snow,  suggesting  that  they  are  the 
figment  of  the  imagination  of  those 
who  oppose  his  programs. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
such  horror  stories  do  exist,  and  they 
exist  all  across  this  country. 

Before  I  entered  the  Senate  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  Federal 
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judge,  and  one  of  the  cases  that  came 
before  me  was  a  case  involving  the 
home  assistance  energy  programs. 
Witnesses  testified  under  oath  in  court 
of  the  cruel  choices  they  faced  be- 
tween buying  oil  and  buyirtig  food. 
Young  mothers  with  very  young  chil- 
dren daily  confronted  that  choice. 

This  is  a  very  real  problem.  This  is 
not  the  figment  of  someone's  imagina- 
tion. It  is  a  direct  result  of  the  dramat- 
ic increase  in  the  price  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  and  other  related  products  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Millions  of  Americans  need  this 
help.  They  are  confronted  with  a  very, 
very  serious  situation,  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  pointed  out,  in 
this,  the  coldest  winter  of  this  century. 
So  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Snate 
to  approve  this  as  important  and  nec- 

ess&ry  legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  aside 
from  the  matters  cited  by  those  in 
support  of  this  amendment,  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  by  adopting  an  amend- 
ment of  this  kind,  we  would  be  circvun- 
venting  our  appropriations  process 
completely. 

We  have  been  sent  a  budget,  a  re- 
quest by  the  President  for  funds,  for 
an  across-a-broad  spectrum  of  Govern- 
ment responsibility,  and  that  is  under 
review. 

The  Budget  Conunlttee  will  meet; 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
subcommittees  will  have  hearings  on 
all  of  these  programs  and  try  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  we  have 
under  the  various  programs.  So  I 
would  hope  the  Senate  would  recog- 
nize that  this  would  be  circimiventlng 
that  process. 

No  hearings  have  been  held.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT).  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  area  of  the  budget,  advises  that 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  at  this 
point  to  review  a  request  of  this  kind. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administration 
has  made  no  request  for  an  urgent  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  for  this 
purpose. 

We  all  know  that  we  probably  legis- 
late better  and  appropriate  funds 
more  wisely  when  we  do  it  in  an  order- 
ly way  and  through  an  orderly  process 
of  reviewing  the  program  needs  and 
looking  to  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able for  all  Federal  programs. 

Another  objection  that  I  have  to 
voice.  Mr.  President,  is  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  is  going  to 
require  that  the  bill  be  sent  back  to 
the  House.  The  House  is  probably 
going  to  adjourn  this  afternoon.  While 
the  House  did  adopt  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing these  fimds.  it  was  a  separate 
measure.  With  a  Senate  amendment, 
the  House  would  have  to  go  to  the 


Rules  Committee  to  get  a  rule.  House 
action,  therefore,  is  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  could  be  completed 
today. 

This,  in  effect,  would  jeopardize  and 
put  at  risk  the  payments  that  have  to 
be  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  obligations  man- 
dated by  law.  Earlier  yesterday  we  out- 
lined some  of  those  obligations. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  not  put  at 
risk  those  benefits,  those  reimburse- 
ments, those  payments,  that  are  going 
to  be  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  with  these  funds  when 
this  bill  is  passed. 

We  had  hoped  the  bill  would  be 
passed  last  night,  so  we  are  getting 
perilously  close  to  shutting  down  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  I 
do  not  think  anybody  wants  to  see 
that  happen. 

If  the  House  had  wanted  this  to  be  a 
part  of  the  CCC  bill,  they  would  have 
combined  the  two  bills. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  a  separate 
item.  We  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  it  in  an  orderly  process  here. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  the 
Senator     from     New     Mexico     (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  would  like  to  be  heard  on 
this  amendment,  and  if  there  are  no 
other  Senators  who  desire  to  speak  at 
this  time,  I  am  going  to  put  in  a  re- 
quest for  quorum  call. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding to  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi, when  he  makes  the  point 
about  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
Senate.  I  make  the  point  that  the 
figure  we  are  adding  here  was  actually 
the  amount  that  was  reported  out  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  so 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  totality  of  the  figure  that 
would  be  allocated  for  low-income  fuel 
assistance  should  this  amendment  be 
accepted.  It  was  reduced  as  a  result  of 
the  4-percent,  across-the-board  cut 
adopted  in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Second,  we  are  effectively  circum- 
venting some  of  the  orderly  processes 
of  the  Senate  even  on  the  measure  we 
are  considering  today  with  respect  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
That  bill  was  sent  over  by  the  House, 
it  was  held  at  the  desk,  and  It  was 
called  up  from  the  desk.  That  is  a 
process  that  can  be  used  In  the  Senate 
and  used  by  the  leadership,  and  we  are 
all  very  much  aware  of  It.  But,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  that.  It  Is  be- 
cause It  Is  an  emergency  situation.  I 
say  the  emergency  situation  to  which 
this  amendment  is  addressed  is  no  less 
compelling  than  the  one  which  has 
brought  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  today. 
Mr.  SCHMITT  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  should  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  for  continu- 
ing to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention 
this  issue,  as  he  did  last  year  in  the 
consideration  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

The  subcommittee  that  I  chair,  the 
Labor,  Health,  and  Human  Services 
and  Education  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  committee  with  juris- 
diction on  this  issue,  is  certainly  well 
aware  of  the  potential  difficulties 
which  States  and  individuals  face  as  a 
result  of  this  unusually  cold  and 
severe  winter. 

However,  the  amendment  is  unusual 
in  that  in  our  research  on  this,  in 
preparation  for  this  supplemental  re- 
quest, which  the  House,  I  am  told,  has 
passed  and  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee  In  the  Senate,  Is  not 
considered  to  be  as  urgent  as  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  supplemen- 
tal. In  fact,  the  States  have  not  re- 
quested these  funds.  They  have  not  re- 
quested action  at  this  time. 

We  have  looked  into  this  and  we  find 
that  the  States  still  have  adequte  re- 
sources to  handle  the  situation  with 
which  they  are  faced,  although  they 
may  not  be  able  to  move  through  the 
entire  winter. 

I  thiiik  It  is  important  where  we  do 
not  have  an  emergency  situation  that 
we  allow  the  processes  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Congress  to  work.  So  I 
would  strongly  suggest  that  we  go 
ahead  with  the  ordinary  process,  cer- 
tainly with  the  commitment  that  this 
will  be  considered  very  quickly  by  the 
committee. 

I  believe  we  are  planning  a  hearing 
right  after  the  recess.  We  would  reE>ort 
it  to  the  full  committee,  and  I  am  sure 
then  subsequently  to  the  Senate,  with 
whatever  modifications  appear  to  be 
necessary,  at  an  early  time  and  well 
before  there  is  an  emergency  need  of 
any  kind  out  in  Ihe  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  they  will  be  able 
to  use  some  additional  funds.  They 
can,  in  fact,  use  any  Federal  dollars 
they  receive.  The  question  is  whether 
the  States  have  a  pressing  need  for 
this  money,  and  we  certainly  have  not 
yet  found  any  clear  docimientatlon 
that  this  is  the  case. 

My  staff  conducted  an  informal 
survey  of  10  States.  It  appears  all  the 
States  have  budgeted  to  make  it 
through  the  winter  of  1982  with  the 
$1,752  billion  Congress  has  provided 
for  this  program.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  unusually  severe  winter  does 
not  alter  that  situation,  and  that  is  ba- 
sically what  the  subcommittee  must 
address  right  after  the  upcoming 
recess. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
number  of  States,  Mr.  President,  have 
transferred  money  from  the  low- 
Income  energy  block  to  other  block 
grants.  I  hasten  to  add  that  In  this  re- 
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spect  the  States  have  every  right  to  do 
this. 

I  merely  maintain  the  facts  argue 
against  the  "pressing  need"  for  addi- 
tional funds. 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  that 
as  recently  as  fiscal  1979,  in  the 
heyday  of  the  Carter  administration, 
this  program  received  a  total  of  $200 
million  in  contrast  to  the  almost  $1.8 
billion  which  has  been  approved  for 
this  year. 

The  matter  before  us,  in  summary, 
Mr.  President,  is  one  which  we  will 
look  at  in  an  expedited  way  within  the 
committee.  But  I  urge  the  Senate  at 
this  time  not  to  attach  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  given  but  for  the  reason  that 
then  we  may  have  to  go  to  conference. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  convene  that 
conference  before  the  recess.  I  do  not 
know  the  details  of  that,  but  I  expect 
it  to  be  difficult,  and  it  means  that  the 
emergency  matters  before  Congress 
and  as  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion as  emergency  matters  may  well  be 
delayed. 

So  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  not  press  the 
Senate  on  this  issue  at  this  time,  but 
would  join  with  us  in  making  sure  that 
there  is  a  timely  and  expedited  review 
of  the  total  situation  by  the  commit- 
tees so  that  we  can  make  sure  that  we 
are  doing  what  is  really  necessary  in 
order  to  assist  the  States  through  this 
very,  very  cold  winter. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  offering  this 
amendment.  Let  me  say  that  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  about  the  fig- 
ures being  presented  to  this  body  at 
this  time.  A  year  ago.  indeed  over  a 
year  ago,  these  figures  were  presented 
to  this  body  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

Now  in  order  to  achieve  some 
bottom-line  figure  that  was  in  line 
with  the  administration's  budget,  we 
disregarded  the  valid  figures  which 
had  been  placed  before  the  Senate  and 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  reduce  the  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance amounts.  All  this  does  is  come 
up  to  the  figure  previously  negotiated 
with  the  administration  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  And  even  that  figure  was  lower 
than  that  which  was  expected  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  those  eligible  for  low-income  energy 
assistance. 

I  do  not  want  anybody  to  call  foul  or 
surprise  or  say  that  this  is  something 
new.  It  is  nothing  new  at  all.  It  is  very 
old.  The  additional  moneys  requested 
here  bring  us  to  the  total  which  has 
been  agreed  to,  $1,875  billion.  And  to 
wait  and  study  and  have  it  go  through 
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the  committee  process— we  might  get 
around  to  it  sometime  in  July  or 
August.  The  fact  is,  that  this  is  Febru- 
ary and. those  in  need  of  it  need  it 
now.  They  do  not  need  it  4  or  5  or  6 
months  from  now. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  me  finish  and 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  Senator  knows— he  and  I  have 
argued  this  point— he  of  all  people 
should  know  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  achieve  here  is  what  was  agreed  on 
a  year  ago.  Now,  because  some  other 
people  had  some  other  chan&es  in 
plans  and  we  tried  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference in  this  program.  That  is  not 
valid.  That  has  no  bearing  on  whether 
the  need  is  there.  And  the  need  is 
there. 

I  voted  for  decontrol  and  deregula- 
tion, but  that  was  on  the  supposition 
that  we  would  also  take  care  of  those 
who  could  not  meet  the  additional  fi- 
nancial costs  imposed  by  the  free 
market.  Now  we  are  cutting  back  on 
food  assistance,  we  are  cutting  back  on 
fuel  assistance,  and  we  are  expecting 
people  to  make  choices  as  to  whether 
they  are  going  to  starve  to  death  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  freeze  to 
death. 

Quite  frankly,  I  find  the  entire  out- 
look, the  economic  outlook,  the  entire 
social  outlook  of  this  administration  to 
be  brutal.  If,  indeed,  the  cold  of  winter 
is  brutal,  the  economics  are  even  more 
so. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  money 
is  needed.  I  have  heard  all  these  argu- 
ments on  the  floor  before.  I  remember 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  now  that  he  jogs  my  memory 
about  it,  saying  how  the  program  wtis 
mismanaged  and  how  the  money  was 
not  used  correctly,  and  he  cited  some 
examples  in  California  and  some  such 
place.  Believe  me,  it  is  used  and  well 
used  in  my  State  and  in  New  England. 
Believe  me,  the  figure  that  we  arrived 
at.  the  $1,875  billion  that  we  agreed 
upon  with  the  administration,  was  far 
below  what  many  of  us  thought  was 
necessary. 

Now,  let  me  also  say  that  this  admin- 
istration is  not  the  only  one  that  has 
been  ill  prepared  on  this  subject.  I  re- 
member when  we  had  to  carry  the  ball 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
when  President  Carter  was  in  office. 
He  had  no  figure  at  all.  Senator  Eagle- 
ton  and  Senator  Kennedy  and  myself 
and  others,  we  had  to  devise  the  figure 
on  the  floor  while  that  administration 
stumbled  along.  Finally  they  joined 
with  us  at  the  tail  end.  So  there  has 
been  no  credit  going  to  any  adminis- 
tration on  the  subject  of  low-income 
energy  a«sistance.  The  initiative  has 
had  to  come  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  been  opposed  in  the  past,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
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mittee,  to  new  matters  just  being 
raised  at  the  spur  of  the  moment  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  in 
this  particular  instance,  this  is  an  old 
figure  that  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
and.  I  might  add,  an  agreed-upon 
figure.  It  was  only  changed  as  people 
were  scrambling  about  trying  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  administration  in 
the  course  of  formulating  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  for  any  question  that  he 
has  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  am  sorry  he  has 
implied  by  his  remarks  that  it  would 
be  the  intent  of  the  subcommittee  or 
the  full  committee  to  in  any  way  delay 
the  provision  of  necessary  funds  for 
low-income  energy.  In  fact,  the  sub- 
committee, with  the  Senate's  concur- 
rence, has  continually  added  money  in 
this  area,  and  the  Senator  has  been  a 
leader  in  persuading  the  subcommittee 
to  do  that.  It  is,  I  think,  more  a  ques- 
tion now  of  the  urgency  in  this  matter. 

Believe  me,  we  have  looked  at  this 
issue.  We  understand  the  problems 
that  people  may  have.  But  there  is  not 
an  urgent  need  for  these  funds.  It  does 
not  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
work  through  a  normal  process.  It  is 
not  going  to  take  5  or  6  months.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  suggest  that.  It  is  not  the 
will  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  the  will  of 
the  subcommittee,  its  chairman,  or 
anyone  else  that  I  know  of,  in  any  way 
to  fail  to  provide  for  the  real  needs  in 
this  area  for  the  people  of  the  North- 
east or  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  How  is  that  going  to 
be  done? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  It  is  going  to  be  done 
with  a  hearing.  First,  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  imderstand  the  need  and, 
second,  soon  after  the  recess  and  that 
hearing,  it  will  be  right  back  out  here, 
and  you  all  can  speak  as  much  as  you 
want  about  the  need  for  it,  and  the 
final  supplemental  will  very  probably 
be  at  the  level  which  is  requested  here 
in  this  Eunendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  was  present  in  the 
majority  leader's  office  over  a  year  ago 
when  the  $1,875  billion  figure  was 
agreed  on  with  the  administration  as 
being  a  hard  figure? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  was  not  present 
there.  But,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
that  was  an  agreed-on  figure  with  re- 
spect to  authorization  levels.  The  ap- 
propriations process  is  another  process 
in  which  we  try  to  adjust  and  fine 
tune  and  come  up  with  a  set  of  prior- 
ities that  meets  all  of  the  needs  of  the 
country  and  meets  the  other  political 
contingencies   that   exist   within   the 
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Congress.  We  have  done  that  and  we 
are  doing  it  again. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supplemen- 
tal to  which  this  amendment  would  be 
attached,  if  it  were  passed,  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  House  and  it  would 
take  unanimous  consent  for  the  House 
to  consider  it.  So,  instead  of  solving 
the  problem  that  you  are  saying  you 
want  to  solve,  you  are  more  than  likely 
going  to  create  another  problem.  You 
are  not  going  to  solve  this  one  and  you 
are  going  to  cause  a  problem  because 
this  other  bill  is  going  to  have  trouble 
getting  passed.  .    „  .x.    e. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  First  of  all,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  he  was  not  at  that 
meeting.  The  Senator  is  also  correct 
when  he  says  that  the  context  was  au- 
thorization. 

Nevertheless,  the  expectation  was 
that  the  administration  had  commit- 
ted it.'.elf  to  $1,875  billion  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance.  And  I  ought 
to  know,  because  this  was  a  very  com- 
plex package  that  was  being  argued 
out.  It  involved  not  only  low-income 
energy  assistance,  it  involved  educa- 
tion, it  involved  legal  services,  it  in- 
volved assistsmce  to  the  retarded  and 
disabled,  and  it  was  a  very  complex 
package.  But  clearly  a  part  of  that 
package  was  $1,875  billion  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance. 

And  it  was  not  just  words.  It  was  an 
agreed-upon  amount  which  was  going 
to  be  available. 

Then  we  go  through  this  Mickey 
Mouse  routine  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution and  the  reconciliations.  Some- 
how these  procedures  give  an  excuse 
to  the  administration  to  back  off  its 
word.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
agreement  that  I  thought  was  arrived 
at,  in  terms  of  delivering  dollars  to 
those  in  need,  was  broken.  And  it  was 
broken  up  to  this  moment. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  say.  re- 
gardless of  the  semantics  or  the  proce- 
dures, let  us  live  up  to  what  was 
agreed  upon. 

I  will  be  the  first  one  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  he  was  not  in  that  nego- 
tiating session,  so  in  no  way  do  I  mean 
to  imply  any  lack  of  good  faith  on  his 
part.  I  want  to  make  that  a  part  of  the 
record.  But  I  certainly  do  hold  the  ad- 
ministration to  its  word  for  $1,875  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield  further,  I  hope  he  will  realize 
that  my  whole  effort,  and  the  effort  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  majority  in 
dealing  with  these  matters  under  our 
jurisdiction,  has  been  to  insure  that 
the  need  was  being  met.  The  Senator 
has  my  commitment  that  that  will 
continue  to  be  our  effort.  At  the  same 
time,  to  try  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  overfund  the  need  that  may  be 
there.  That  can  be  done  also. 

In  this  case,  all  I  would  ask  is  that 
the  Senator  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
others    who    are    cosponsoring    this 


effort,  would  let  us  have  2  or  3  weeks 
in    which    we    can    go    through    the 
normal  process  to  find  the  need.  It 
may  be  that  the  States  need  less  than 
this  amount,  or  even  possibly,  more. 
But  Congress  would  be  able  to  move 
forward  to  understand  this  problem, 
recognizing  that  right  now  the  States 
have  the  resources  they  need  to  meet 
whatever  problems  they  face.  We  will, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  2  or  3  weeks, 
make  sure  that  there  are  adequate  re- 
sources. I  was  not  a  party  to  whatever 
agreement  may  have  been  made.  Nev- 
ertheless. I  feel,  to  the  degree  that  it  Is 
politically  possible  to  do  so,  we  ought 
to  move  forward  to  whatever  level  is 
required  in  order  to  meet  those  needs. 
I  will  tell  the  Senator  that  we  are  run- 
ning a  great  risk  of  not  only  not  get- 
ting what  the  Senator  wants  on  this 
bill,  but  not  getting  this  bill  at  all 
imtil  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  To  respond,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  always 
been  restrained  in  the  sense  that  he 
felt  obligated  to  work  only  within  the 
budget  of  the  subcommittee  which  he 
chairs  in  appropriations.  Some  of  us 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  felt  all  along  that  that  should 
not  be  the  case;  indeed,  that  there 
were  other  agencies  of  Grovemment 
which  could  give  up  some  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  add  to  those  areas 
of  need  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senator. 

The  Senator  has  been  absolutely 
consistent,  that  he  felt  that  that 
should  not  be  the  case.  I  have  argued 
the  opposite  point  with  him. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  within  the  committee 
of  the  Senator.  I  have  never  tried  to 
say  that  it  would  be  done  within  his 
committee,  which,  admittedly,  handles 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  budget. 

I  have  to  repeat  that  the  amounts 
which  are  sought  to  be  met  in  this  leg- 
islation were  clearly  established  as 
being  valid.  Indeed,  if  anything,  they 
fell  short  of  the  real  need.  The  figures 
were  agreed  upon.  Now  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  to  assure  the  fact  that 
the  money  will  be  available  for  those 
in  need. 

I  would  hope  this  body  would  make 
it  clear  that  energy  assistance  is  a  pri- 
ority of  this  Government  and  that  we 
are  not  going  to  wait. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  come  to 
grips  in  the  past  on  how  long  we  can 
wait  in  various  instances.  I  cited  one 
program,  if  the  Senator  will  recall, 
during  the  committee  hearings  when 
the  Senator  admitted  it  was  a  good 
program,  the  early  intervention  pro- 
gram, but  that  it  had  to  wait  in  line 
until  times  were  better  in  an  economic 
sense.  I  turned  to  the  Senator  and  in- 
dicated that  the  unavailability  of  early 
intervention  at  this  point  was  not 
something  that  could  be  caught  up 
later  down  the  line,  but  rather,  would 


permanently    impair    the    future    of 
many  retarded  children. 

I  say  the  same  thing  now.  These 
people  cannot  wait  until  next  week 
and  next  month.  These  matters  have 
to  be  addressed  now. 

Believe  me,  I  respect  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Senator  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  to  the  bsJanced  budget, 
which,  of  course,  has  gone  out  the 
window. 

But  what  I  am  not  going  to  do  Is  to 
see  all  of  that  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  humanity  in  this  country.  People 
are  freezing  now.  The  winter  is  now.  It 
is  known  that  not  all  the  SUtes  have 
the  resources  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred.  They  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources. The  fact  is  that  children 
caimot  wait,  in  other  words,  for  a  year 
or  two  until  the  times  are  better  when 
they  can  avail  themselves  of  those  pro- 
grams which  the  Senator  will  assist. 
We  have  to  address  ourselves  now  to 
the  problems  of  this  country. 

Insofar  as  this  particular  problem  is 
concerned,  this  particular  group  of  our 
citizens,  this  does  so.  I  feel  it  certainly 
is  Jui  emergency  and  it  certainly  does 
deserve  our  attention  now.  It  cannot 
wait  until  the  recess,  until  the  hear- 
ings are  held,  until  after  the  other 
matters,  such  as  social  matters  that  we 
have  out  here,  the  Williams  matter, 
and  all  the  rest. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  I  will  be  glad  to  take  him  to 
lunch  or  wherever  if  this  matter  that 
we  speak  of  Is  resolved  before  the 
spring. 

It  will  not  be  resolved  before  the 
spring  and  the  Senator  knows  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  that,  and 
I  also  do  not  recall  anything  about 
saying  that  they  would  have  to  wait  in 
line.  What  I  did  say  was  that  we  would 
have  to  balsuice  compassion,  which 
Americans  are  noted  for  far  more  than 
any  other  natibn.  with  the  needs  to 
preserve  an  economy  in  which  those 
Americans  can  thrive. 

The  cruelest  tax  that  we  face  is  the 
tax  of  inflation.  At  the  very  least  we 
have  made  some  progress  on  that  in 
this  last  year. 

What  we  must  do.  however,  is  look 
at  what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
others,  are  requesting,  and  whether 
they  can  achieve  what  they  are  re- 
questing by  this  process.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  we  have  a  lot  more  chance  to 
get  it  done  through  a  normal  process 
such  as  I  have  described  than  the  Sen- 
ator will  have  in  getting  it  done  before 
the  recess.  It  is  the  way  the  system 
works.  The  House  has  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  up  this  bill  if  it 
has  anything  added  to  it,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

Let  us  work  together  to  get  this 
thing  done  so  the  Senator  can  take  me 
to  lunch.  It  will  get  done  before  the 
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spring,  knowing  that  the  States  do 
have  the  resources,  that  they  have  di- 
rectly or  that  they  can  divert  to  make 
up  any  deficiencies  that  may  exist  at 
the  present  time  or  before  we  finish. 
Let  us  just  press  on  and  do  it  right. 
There  is  no  reason  we  cannot  do  that. 
This  business  of  getting  out  on  the 
floor  and  trying  to  make  the  world 
think  that  somehow  or  other  you  are 
doing  the  right  thing  when  actually 
you  may  be  doing  the  wrong  thing 
may  delay  the  process.  You  may  par- 
ticularly delay  an  emergency  supple- 
mental, such  as  the  Commodity  Credit 
supplemental. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
while  we  have  this  attention  it  is 
better  to  address  these  issues.  Prom- 
ises have  a  way  of  never  coming  to 
pass. 

When  we  talk  about  letting  the 
States  divert  their  moneys.  I  think 
this:  Is  anybody  lacking  any  funds 
whatsoever  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? Everybody  is  spending  funds 
like  water,  with  no  thought  of  any 
moneys  running  out  at  all. 

I  understand  as  of  this  time  Ala- 
bama has  used  up  80  percent  of  its 
moneys,  in  Delaware  the  moneys  will 
be  gone  by  the  end  of  February,  and  in 
Idaho  there  is  a  75-percent  cut. 

None  of  these  statistics  apply  to  the 
moneys  in  the  Defense  Department, 
none  of  them.  They  have  all  they 
want. 

I  am  not  one  to  go  ahead  and  dema- 
gog against  the  Department  of  De- 
fense all  the  time,  and  I  have  not  done 
so  during  the  course  of  my  senatorial 
career.  But  this  scenario  with  the 
budget  for  1982  and  what  has  just 
been  proposed  is  just  plain  disgusting. 
It  is  brutal,  it  is  disgusting,  and  it  is 
wrong. 

This  flesh  and  blood  is  a  damn  sight 
more  important  than  a  hand  grenade, 
an  M-1,  an  airplane,  or  anything,  a 
damn  sight  more  important.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  address  this  subject  with 
the  urgency  and  the  priority  that  this 
administration,  a  majority  of  this 
Senate  and  a  majority  of  the  House, 
has  given  the  weapons  systems  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  the  final  analysis,  believe  you  me, 
if  we  do  not  have  people  who  are 
housed  and  fed,  warm  In  the  winter, 
educated,  and  have  the  opportunities 
for  jobs,  we  are  in  plenty  bad  shape 
when  it  comes  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  Even  on  that  basis  I 
would  say  the  money  is  well  spent. 

In  any  event,  I  do  know  this:  This  is 
nothing  unusual.  It  was  all  agreed 
upon.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  when  people  give  each  other 
their  word  they  keep  their  word. 

This  is  doing  no  more  than  what  the 
administration  promised,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  let  the  administration  off  the 
hook  by  virtue  of  some  questionable 


fiscal  procedures  that  we  have  utilized 
here  in  the  Senate  during  the  course 
of  the  last  several  months. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  if  this 
amendment  is  attached  to  the  supple- 
mental bill  before  us,  he  may  have  ac- 
tually defeated  his  purpose.  At  least 
he  will  have  delayed  the  process  of 
getting  an  urgent  supplemental,  as 
well  as  this  particular  measure, 
through  the  Congress. 

All  I  am  arguing  is,  let  us  work  to- 
gether in  order  to  make  this  process 
move  quickly  over  the  recess  period 
and  soon  after.  The  eloquent  speech 
the  Senator  just  made  is  going  to  have 
to  be  repeated  in  the  House  in  order  to 
get  unanimous  consent  to  consider  the 
measure  that  he  would  like  to  have 
passed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
this:  Here  it  is  February  10,  we  are 
starting  down  this  road.  Obviously,  we 
are  not  starting  down  a  road  we  think 
is  going  to  take  longer  than  that 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
suggests.  As  I  understand  it.  he  is 
going  to  start  down  his  road  probably 
somewhere  around  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary or  thereabouts.  Let  us  see  who 
gets  to  the  finish  line  first. 

I  hope  he  does  get  there  ahead  of 
me,  but  I  think  in  this  instance,  two 
arrows  in  a  quiver  are  better  than  one. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  may  have  put 
two  arrows  in  the  quiver  but  he  has 
broken  15  in  the  process.  That  is  the 
supplemental  we  are  considering,  that 
the  Senate  very  much  has  to  act  upon. 

That  is  my  point.  We  really  need 
this  urgent  supplemental  to  go 
through.  There  is  going  to  be  another 
one,  I  presume  later  in  the  day,  on  un- 
employment benefits  that  we  are 
going  to  get  through  this  body  and 
that  will  be  acted  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole.  There  are  going  to  be 
other  supplementals  and  if  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  like  the  way  this  process 
is  going,  the  normal  process  through 
the  subconmiittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, which  I  think  will  move  quite 
quickly  because  of  the  obvious  need 
for  what  the  Senator  is  proposing, 
then  he  can  attach  it  to  one  of  the 
other  proposals. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
move  this  amendment  on  the  urgent 
commodities  measure,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, through  the  House. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  take  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  used 
the  phrase  "urgent"  with  respect  to 
CCC  supplemental  appropriations  on 
several  oocasions  during  the  course  of 
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this  debate.  He  suggested,  if  I  under- 
stood him  correctly,  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  does  not  have  the  same 
urgency  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  considered  today. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  not  correct.  I  am  not  judg- 
ing one  way  or  another  the  urgency  of 
the  low-income  energy  amendment. 
This  supplemental  appropriation  has 
not  been  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  it  is  not  an  urgent  supple- 
mental. It  may  sound  procedural,  but 
it  potentially  can  have  an  impact  on  a 
lot  of  people  and  the  affairs  of  this 
country.  That  is,  if  this  amendment  is 
attached  to  the  supplemental  before 
the  body  today,  we  are  going  to  have 
trouble  getting  both  of  them  out  of 
the  House  simply  because  of  the  pro- 
cedural situation  that  will  exist  over 
there  when  this  arises.  It  is  going  to 
take  unanimous  consent  to  consider  it 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  added.  That  is  my 
concern. 

In  lieu  of  that,  I  have  indicated  the 
process  that  is  already  underway  and 
we  can  recognize  it  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  we  are  going  to  move  the 
House-passed  supplemental  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I  imagine  that 
will  be  quite  rapid,  because  this  obvi- 
ously is  an  issue  that  has  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  public,  if 
only  because  of  the  publicity  that  the 
issue  has  gotten  this  year. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  supplemental  include  funds  to 
bail  out  the  Government  of  Poland? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena-  - 
tor   from   Mississippi    to   respond    to 
that. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  does  not  contain  funds  to  bail  out 
the  Government  of  Poland.  It  contains 
funds  to  reimburse  the  CCC  for  net  re- 
alized losses.  There  have  been  no  real- 
ized losses  in  the  case  of  any  guaran- 
teed loans  or  credit  extension  to  the 
Government  of  Poland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  Senator  is  saying 
there  is  no  possibility  that  any  of  the 
funds  included  in  this  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  CCC  will 
be  used  in  any  manner  related  to  the 
Polish  default? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  can  say  the  pur- 
pose of  this  appropriation  is  to  reim- 
burse the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  net  realized  losses.  This  does 
not  look  to  any  prospective  losses  that 
may  accrue  as  a  result  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Corporation.  That  issue 
has  been  fully  discussed  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin  and  New  York 
who  had  offered  the  earlier  amend- 
ment that  we  have  disposed  of  now  on 
the  Polish  credit  question. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  is  based  on 
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the  assumption  or  the  expectation 
that  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  this 
urgent  appropriation  would  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  Polish  situation.  I 
gather  what  the  Senator  is  saying  is 
that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. It  is  to  reimburse  the  Credit 
Corporation  for  net  realized  losses 
that  have  already  occurred. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  unrelated  to  the  Polish 
situation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    I 
think    it    is   very    important    for    the 
Senate  to  understand  the  parliamenta- 
ry situation  over  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, since  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  might  have  left  the  im- 
pression among  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  if  this  amendment 
is  accepted,  the  CCC  would  be  stymied 
and  not  acted  on.  That  is  not  so.  I 
have    received    assurances    from    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  if  the  Senate  acts  on  this 
measure  favorably  at  an  early  hour 
this  afternoon,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  remain  in  session  until 
they  get  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
bill.  They  are  not  asking  us  to  delay 
action,  they  are  welcoming  action  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
overwhelming  vote   in   the   House   of 
Representatives  ought  to  be   a  very 
clear  signal  about  the  desire  of  the 
membership  of  that  body. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  available  to  grant  the  ruling 
if  there  is  going  to  be  an  individual  ob- 
jection in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  bringing  this  matter  up.  I  want 
the  Senate  to  understand  that  and  for 
Members  not  to  be  trying  to  put  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  the  fear  that  there 
will  not  be  action  on  Conunodity 
Credit  if  this  amendment  is  accepted. 
That  is  not  so.  This  particular 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  House  overwhelmingly  accept- 
ed it,  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
spelled  out  here  earlier  during  the 
course  of  the  debate.  We  are  prepared 
to  see  that  the  House  takes  action  as 
early  as  possible  this  afternoon. 
Mr.    SCHMITT.    Will    the   Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Not  just  yet,  Mr. 
President. 

Second,  it  is  amazing  to  me  where 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  gets  his 
figures  and  statistics  about  what  the 
emergency  situation  is  or  is  not  in  sev- 
eral States  of  this  country.  When  he 
indicates  that,  from  his  own  surveys 
and  own  studies,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  emergency,  I  wonder  where 
those  studies  come  from.  There  is  no 
such  study  that  has  been  done  by 
OMB   and   there   has   been   no   such 


study  done  by  HHS.  But  there  has 
been  telephone  contact,  which  has 
been  made  to  every  one  of  the  State 
officers  on  January  28  and  29  of  this 
year. 

Those  reports  are  very  clear  and 
they  reconfirm  what  is  happening  in 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts.  We  do 
not  need  a  lot  of  studies  to  find  out 
what  is  happening  in  my  State  and  it 
is  replicated  in  just  at)out  every  other 
State,  whether  it  is  the  State  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine— where  there  is 
not  1  cent  left  for  emergency  assist- 
ance for  elderly  people,  not  1  cent  left. 
In  my  own  SUte,  50.000  fewer  house- 
holds are  being  served  this  year  than 
last.  Last  year  we  had  an  extremely 
mild  winter,  and  we  have  had  one  of 
the  cruelest  winters  ever  this  year. 
The  amounts  that  have  been  given  to 
recipients  has  been  reduced  from  $700 
to  $500. 

I  do  not  know  whom  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  talking  about,  but 
I  have  the  list  right  here  of  all  50 
States.  These  facts  do  not  tell  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
pointed  out. 

This  survey  spells  out  the  very  real 
emergency  that  exists  now. 

Let  us  take  the  action  today.  Let  us 
pass  this  measure.  Let  us  respond  to 
the  critical  needs.  Let  us  respond  to 
the  25  States  that  are  going  to  be  out 
of  assistance  by  the  end  of  February. 

I  am  going  to  read  them  into  the 
Record:  Oregon.  Idaho,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Colorado, 
Arkansas.  Kentucky.  Indiana,  Wyo- 
ming. South  Dakota.  Georgia.  Missou- 
ri. Vermont.  New  York,  South  Caroli- 
na, Nevada,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Ala- 
bama, Delaware,  Tennessee.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Utah,  and  North  Carolina. 

The  seven  States  that  will  be  out  by 
the  end  of  March  are  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts,  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia,  Montana.  Pennsylvania.  Mississip- 
pi, and  Illinois. 

That  happens  to  be  the  situation, 
Mr.  President,  and  we  are  talking  only 
about  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
individuals  who  are  receiving  any  of 
the  help  and  assistance  in  the  first 
place,  as  compared  to  those  who  would 
be  eligible. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  an  emergen- 
cy. I  ask  any  of  the  Senators  who  rep- 
resent those  States  to  call  their  own 
State  offices.  Most  of  them  have  heard 
already.  Maybe  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  not  heard  because  his 
State  is  not  one  of  those  that  is  listed 
here.  But  the  other  States  are  running 
out.  and  individuals  are  being  hurt. 

We   have   an   opportunity   to   take 
action.  The  time  to  take  action  is  now. 
I   yield   to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  appreciate  the  Senator  yield- 
ing. 

Whatever  the  Speaker  may  have 
said,  it  is  still  my  understanding  that 


for  the  supplemental  bill  before  the 
Senate  to  he  considered  in  the  House, 
if  amended  today,  it  would  require 
unanimous  consent  or  a  rule  change 
which  would  require  today  a  two- 
thirds  vote  or,  at  any  subsequent  time, 
a  rule  to  consider  it. 

This  is  informal  information,  obvi- 
ously, about  House  procedures.  It  is 
something  that  they  would  have  to 
rule  on  over  there.  But  I  just  caution 
the  Senator  that  whatever  the  Speak- 
er may  have  said,  he  presimiably  is 
still  bound  by  the  rules  of  his  house, 
and  that  is  our  understanding  of  the 
rules. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  still  have  the  floor.  The  Sena- 
tor may  ask  a  question. 

I  think  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  understands  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
well  as  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
When  he  has  indicated  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  the  steps  to  permit  the 
House  to  take  action  today.  I  do  not 
question  that  he  has  that  ability  or 
has  that  kind  of  communication  from 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  think,  quite 
frankly,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  raising  a  red  herring. 

My  former  colleague  Sam  Ervin  used 
to  say  when  arguing  law  cases,  "If  you 
have  the  law,  you  argue  the  law.  If 
you  have  the  facts,  you  argue  the 
facts.  If  you  do  not  have  the  law  or 
the  facts,  you  argue  the  procedure  or 
you  pound  the  table." 

I  say  that  the  law  is  on  the  side  of 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment, 
the  facts  are  on  the  side  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment,  the  needs 
are  on  the  side  of  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  be  per- 
suaded by  procedures  and  red  herrings 
about  what  can  and  caiuiot  be  done  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
convinced  from  my  own  contact  with 
the  Speaker  that  they  will  take  action 
if  the  Senate  fu:ts  favorably  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the 
floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  following  Senators 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment: Senators  Bumpers,  Chafee. 
Bradley.  Williams,  Melcher,  Duren- 
BERGER,  Randolph,  Mathias,  Staftord, 
and  Danporth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ITP  AMENDMKNT  NO.  831 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  prohibition  on 
expenditure  of  funds  after  May  31,  1982) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentseh) 
proposes   an   unprinted   amendment    num- 
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bered  821:  strike  out  subsection  B  and  C, 
and  the  subsection  designation  "(a)". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  strike  out  that  part 
of  the  Kennedy  amendment  that 
would  preclude  any  spending  of  these 
funds  after  May  31,  1982. 

I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  just 
this  type  of  situation  almost  2  years 
ago  to  offer  emergency  legislation  that 
would  repeal  an  appropriations  rider 
very  similar  to  this  one.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  At  the  time,  thousands  of  el- 
derly and  poor  Americans  were  dying 
from  a  heat  wave  that  claimed  more 
lives  than  freezing  to  death  has 
claimed  In  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  tragedy  of 
enormous  proportions.  We  were  lucky 
that  Congress  had  not  adjourned  for 
the  national  party  conventions,  so 
that  the  emergency  bill  could  be  con- 
sidered In  time  to  save  the  lives  of 
many  elderly  and  poor  Americans  who 
were  then  battling  the  killer  heat 
wave. 

I  had  thought  at  the  time  that  Con- 
gress had  learned  an  important  lesson 
that  death  by  heat  is  just  as  tragic, 
just  as  unneeded  in  this  land  of 
plenty,  as  death  by  cold.  The  authoriz- 
ing committees  have  looked  into  this, 
and  they  have  determined  that  heat 
stroke  and  dehydration  are  just  as  se- 
rious a  threat  to  the  elderly  as  hypo- 
thermia. I  think  this  is  the  reason  that 
this  kind  of  appropriations  rider  has 
not  been  considered  since  that  1980 
tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  experi- 
enced by  those  who  cannot  pay  their 
utility  bills  because  of  the  cold  are  the 
same  problems  experienced  by  those 
who  cannot  pay  their  bills  because  of 
the  heat.  Why  should  this  appropria- 
tion be  limited  to  fight  only  heating 
problems,  instead  of  spreading  this 
aid,  as  the  authorizing  committees 
have  done,  to  address  the  entire  prob- 
lem? Mr.  President,  if  the  summer  of 
1982  Is  anything  close  to  the  stmimer 
of  1980.  we  can  be  sure  that  this  issue 
will  be  back  again.  But,  as  usual,  we 
will  be  addressing  it  too  late,  and  we 
will  already  have  lost  many  of  the  el- 
derly because  of  the  heat  wave.  The 
time  to  address  this  problem  is  now. 
We  want  to  see  that  equity  is  once 
more  restored  on  this  particular  issue. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  this  is 
winter  and  that  Congress  normally 
thinks  of  the  moment,  but  it  is  time  to 
project  to  next  summer.  I  know  it  is 
difficult  for  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand what  difficulties  the  summer 
will  bring.  I  cannot  condense  the  prob- 
lems of  heat  as  eloquently  as  those 
who  claim  that  the  choice  presented 
the  poor  and  the  elderly  In  the  cold  Is 
to  heat  or  eat. 

I  know  that  a  temperature  of  110*  is 
not  nearly  as  dramatic  on  the  televi- 
sion screen  as  a  snowbank  or  icicles 
coming  off  a  roof  or  someone  trying  to 


clean  his  walk  so  that  he  can  have 
access  to  the  outside.  But  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
are  much  the  same  whether  the  prob- 
lem is  heat  or  cold. 

I  emphasize,  just  as  I  did  in  1980, 
that  I  am  not  talking  about  spending 
this  money  for  air-conditioners,  any 
more  than  this  bill  is  talking  about 
putting  in  furnaces  with  this  money 
for  the  elderly  or  the  poor.  We  are 
talking  about  help  with  the  higher 
costs  of  cooling  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  pay  their  utility  bills. 

I  say  to  my  friends  from  the  North 
that  the  utility  bills  we  are  paying  in 
Texas  today,  based  on  natural  gas,  are 
higher  than  the  utility  bills  we  are 
paying  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  heat 
kills  just  as  surely  as  cold.  We  can  all 
agree  that  there  are  Americans  In 
need,  in  need  of  assurances  that  they 
can  heat  or  cool  their  homes  without 
fear  of  bankruptcy.  Let  us  toss  aside 
the  regional  conflicts  that  have  char- 
acterized the  debate  over  low-Income 
energy  assistance  and  work  toward  a 
solution  that  addresses  the  needs  of 
all  regions  of  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  additional  funds  provided  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Kennedy  and  others— and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  In  sponsor- 
ing the  amendment— are  absolutely  es- 
sential so  far  as  our  State  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  visited  a  senior  citizens  center  a 
few  weeks  ago  In  Billings,  where  the 
people  present  were  describing  what  It 
meant  to  them  with  an  88-percent  in- 
crease In  their  utility  bills  for  natural 
gas  that  had  become  effective  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

To  face  that  type  of  an  Increase  in 
the  utility  bill  for  heat  is  a  staggering 
amoimt  of  money  for  anyone  on  a 
fixed  income. 

Particularly,  many  of  the  elderly 
have  no  opportunity  to  make  up  the 
additional  funds  that  are  necessary  to 
provide  them  a  chance  to  keep  up  with 
their  utility  bills  unless  there  is  some 
assistance. 

Our  State  projects  that  they  would 
likely  run  out  of  their  share  of  fuel  as- 
sistance funds  that  have  already  been 
allocated  during  March.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  the  situation  Is  so  bad  now 
with  the  increase  in  natural  gas  prices 
that  the  number  that  will  be  qualified 
for  and  need  fuel  assistance  will  jump 
dramatically. 

Last  year  we  were  fortunate  in  that 
the  winter  we  experienced  In  Montana 
was  mild  and  fuel  assistance  funds 
reached,  indeed  there  was  some  money 
left  over  at  the  end  of  the  winter.  But 
this  particular  winter  is  the  usual 
winter,  perhaps  a  little  more  harsh 
than  usual  and  with  the  Increase  In 
the  natural  gas  prices,  and  I  have  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  natural 
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gas  Is  a  predominant  source  of  heat  in 
our  State,  with  those  increases  in  rates 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  those  who 
cannot  pay  their  utility  bill  to  be  able 
to  have  adequate  heat. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  State  will  run 
out  of  the  funds  much  quicker  than 
they  have  projected,  much  quicker 
than  early  March,  because  of  the 
change  in  the  utility  bills. 

An  88-percent  increase  is  a  high  In- 
crease, and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
In  many  instances  for  those  on  fixed 
incomes  to  make  up  the  difference 
without  some  assistance. 

March  1  is  not  the  end  of  the  winter 
In  Montana.  Frequently  March  is  one 
of  our  coldest  months,  and  our  winter 
can  extend  on  Into  April  and  often 
does. 

It  will  be  unconscionable  for  us  to 
ignore  that  very  serious  need.  This  is 
an  emergency  of  great  magnitude.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  concur  in  the 
pending  amendment  for  the  increase 
in  fuel  assistance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  BENTSEN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  I  have  talked  about 
this  matter  a  number  of  different 
times.  I  quite  frankly  at  this  time  un- 
derline that  this  measure  was  brought 
up  at  this  time  to  respond  to  a  very 
particular  emergency  which  we  are 
facing  in  the  colder  tier  States  and 
quite  frankly  those  include  States  that 
are  even  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
country,  which  have  been  severely  and 
adversely  affected. 

When  I  first  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  that  we  defer  action  on  his 
amendment  until  later  in  the  year 
when  we  ill  be  able  to  make  a  proposal 
that  would  be  responsive  to  the  special 
needs  which  he  speaks  to  and  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  cosponsor 
that  amendment. 

We  are  going  to  be  tied  under  the 
authorizing  ceiling  in  any  event  even  if 
we  take  a  review  of  that  later  in  the 
year,  and  as  I  understand  what  his 
amendment  would  permit  the  States 
to  do  is  to  make  adjustments  as  to 
whether  they  are  going  to  allocate 
those  resources  which  they  receive 
either  for  meeting  the  fuel  bills  as  a 
result  of  the  winter  cold  or  the  situa- 
tion which  he  describes  in  his  amend- 
ment. A  decision  will  be  made  in  some 
States,  maybe  in  Maine  or  Massachu- 
setts, which  would  be  different  in 
Texas,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that, 
and  so  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator's 
amendment,  if  I  understand  it  correct- 
ly, would  be  accepted  as  part  of  my 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,       , 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President, 
I  strongly  support  this  proposal  to 
provide  an  emergency  $123  million  for 
the  low-Income  fuel  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  funding  that  my  own  State 
has  received  so  far  will  only  last  a  few 
more  weeks.  Yet  the  unescapable  reali- 
ty of  winter  In  Vermont  means  that 
snow  and  below-freezing  temperatures 
will  continue  through  at  least  March, 
if  not  April. 

Vermont  may  be  a  winter  wonder- 
land for  some,  but  for  far  too  many,  it 
is  a  time  of  fear  and  uncertainty.  The 
rising  costs  of  oil.  gas.  and  now  even 
wood,  are  eating  up  the  scant  re- 
sources that  elderly  and  low-Income 
families  may  have.  When  fuel  bUls  for 
1  month  can  reach  almost  $300.  is  it 
any  wonder  that  a  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  (SSI)  recipient  worries 
how  his  or  her  check  of  $279  can  possi- 
bly pay  for  fuel,  let  alone  food,  medi- 
cine, phone,  or  other  essentials? 

This  year  Vermont  has  been  forced 
to  turn  away  people  who  had  been  eli- 
gible for  fuel  assistance  in  previous 
years.  Despite  this  unpleasant  action, 
my  State  is  still  nearlng  the  end  of  its 
funds.  The  additional  money  provided 
by  this  amendment  will  allow  Vermont 
and  other  States  to  continue  providing 
this  urgent  assistance  for  the  duration 
of  the  cold  and  snowy  weather. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  tell 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  debat- 
ing how  they  might  vote  on  this 
amendment  that  I  would  be  happy 
today,  or  tomorrow,  or  any  time 
during  the  next  week  or  so  to  invite 
them  to  come  with  me  to  the  State  of 
Vermont.  It  Is  a  beautiful  State,  I 
might  add,  but  I  can  show  them  a 
lot  of  people  living  in  homes  of  sub- 
standard nature  and  substandard  Insu- 
lation. The  temperatures  will  drop 
down  to  25  or  30'  below  zero  some- 
times for  days  on  end,  maybe  weeks  on 
end.  There  are  people  who  are  barely 
living  who  almost  wait  each  day  to  see 
the  Sun  come  up  and  almost  wonder 
that  they  are  still  alive,  quite  literal- 
ly—people who  are  terrified  to  go  to 
sleep  at  night,  worried  about  what 
their  condition  might  be.  especially  if 


they  have  either  very  yoimg  or  very 
old  people  in  the  home. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  others  who  have  pro- 
posed this  amendment  will  be  support- 
ed In  the  Senate  as  they  were  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con- 
sidered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object.  ,   ^ . 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  include  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  If  it 

has  been  agreed  to.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  offering  a 
modified  version  of  his  original 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Chair  is  cor- 
rect, to  incorporate  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  We  can 
either  do  It  this  way  or  the  Senator 
can  withdraw  his  amendment  and 
then  we  can  withdraw  mine  and  resub- 
mit it.  It  Just  seems  to  me  to  shorten 

the  time  process.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts' original  amendment  will  be 
modified  according  to  the  request  sub- 
mitted to  the  clerk. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution, 
and  the  following  Bectlon: 

Sk.  .  (a)  The  following  sum  is  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 1982.  namely: 

DEPAKTMEirr  OF  HEALTH  AHD  HXmAH  SERVICES 

Social  Security  Adminiatration 
Low  Income  Energy  Assistance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "low  Income 
Energy  Assistance".  $123,000,000. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  used,  obligated, 
or  expended  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
2604(f),  2805(k),  2607(b)(1),  or  2607(b)(2)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Effectively.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  would  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  this 
maintains  the  funding  level  that  we 
described  earlier,  but  what  It  will  do  is 
it  win  permit  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts to  allocate  its  resources  and  its 
allocation  to  meet  the  particular  needs  ■ 
as  it  sees  fit.  and  it  permits  the  State 
of  Texas  to  make  a  judgment  with 
regard  to  Its  particular  needs. 

What  it  does  also  include  is  the  fact 
that  the  moneys  which  will  be  allocat- 
ed under  this  program  will  all  be  used 
for  energy  assistance.  They  carmot  be 
diverted  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  that  accom- 
plishes the  objective  which  I  would 
seek  In  seeing  that  It  does  what  he 
wants  it  to  do  because  in  1980  we  had 
over  2.000  people  dying  in  this  country 
from  heat  generally,  the  elderly,  the 
Infirm,  and  the  sick.  It  was  not  just 
Texas.  I  think  we  had  more  who  actu- 
ally died  in  Missouri  that  summer 
than  In  Texas.  We  had  over  34  days  of 
temperatures  of  over  100*  In  Dallas 
that  sununer. 
Mr.     President,     I     withdraw     my 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  withdrawn  his 
amendment. 

The  question  then  recurs  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  question  to  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  or  anyone  else  on 
the  floor  that  can  answer  some  ques- 
tions. 

Normally  I  wovdd  be  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  recognize 
the  dire  need  that  people  right  now 
across  America  are  suffering  with 
regard  to  ever-Increasing  utility  prices. 
And  I  would  be  sympathetic  to  that,  as 
I  suppose  most  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisles  would  be. 

But  we  have  a  parliamentary  dilem- 
ma here,  it  seems  to  me.  We  should  all 
understand  that  the  thrust  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  for  a  $5  billion  increase  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loan  program  which.  If  it  is  not  passed, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  run  out  of  money  whUe  we  are 
home  on  a  recess. 

I  would  hope  that  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  leadership  would  agree 
that  It  would  be  unwise  Indeed  for  us 
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to  recess  if  we  have  not  taken  care  of 
such  important  matters  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  Commodity  Credit  fund- 
ing, plus  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
suffering  today  from  less  than  appro- 
priate temperatures  in  their  home. 

My  question,  then,  comes  down  to 
this:  My  fear  is  that  if  we  accept  the 
Kennedy  amendment— and  possibily 
my  fear  is  not  well  foimded— and  if  it 
goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  if  they  do  or  do  not  take  action 
that  we  therefore  would  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  where  not  only  would  we  fail 
those  in  need  with  regard  to  keeping 
the  gas  turned  on  but  we  also  would  be 
failing  those  in  need  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  loans. 

I  would  like  to  ssls.  if  there  is  some 
possible  understanding  or  agreement 
that  could  be  reached  between  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  that  side  of  the  Hill  that  if  the 
Kennedy  amendment  Is  adopted  and  if 
it  then  goes  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  It  is  passed  today,  then 
we  solve  both  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  could  it  be  agreed  that,  if  that 
action  is  not  taken  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hill,  there  would  be  an  agreement 
that  they  would  remain  in  session  at 
least  for  such  a  time  so  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  portion  of 
the  measure  before  us  could  be  re- 
turned here  for  proper  action?  I  pose 
that  question.  I  am  hopeful  that  some- 
one can  hopefully  enlighten  me. 
Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESroiNG    OFFICER.    (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  Senator  can  enlighten 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  or  not,  but 
I  can  at  least  assure  him  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  satisfy  the  Senate 
about  the  procedural  problems  that 
might  occur  in  the  House  if  this  bUl  is 
sent  back  to  the  House  with  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  attached  to  it. 

We  were  advised  that,  under  House 
procedure,  in  order  to  bring  the  bill,  as 
modified,  from  the  desk  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  unanimous  consent  would 
have  to  be  obtained.  Yesterday  when 
the  bill  was  passed,  which  is  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  here,  there  were 
some  62  House  Members  who  voted 
against  final  passage.  So  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  there  are  sufficient  Con- 
gressmen. Members  of  the  other  body 
there,  to  assure  that  someone  would 
interpose  an  objection  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  That  would  re<iuire. 
as  we  understand  it,  their  taking  the 
matter  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
rule. 

We  assume  that  the  Speaker's  assur- 
ances to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  the  House  would  be  kept  in 
session  until  they  dealt  with  this 
matter  would  include  the  fact  that  he 
feels  that  he  could  get  the  Rules  Com- 


mittee to  act  favorably  on  a  rule  to 
permit  the  consideration  in  absence  of 
unanimous  consent.  But  there  are 
other  problems,  such  as  germaneness, 
which  cpuld  be  raised  on  a  point  of 
order  under  House  rules  of  procedure. 
And  if  that  point  of  order  were  sus- 
tained, then  the  bill  could  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  House  is  scheduled  to  go  out 
this  afternoon.  The  Members  were  ad- 
vised, we  are  told,  that  after  the  vote 
on  the  matter  that  they  have  just  con- 
cluded a  vote  on  that  they  would  have 
no  more  votes.  This  was  communicat- 
ed earlier  to  House  Members.  So  there 
is  a  problem  possibly  of  assembling  a 
quorum  In  the  House  later  today. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
I  bring  to  the  Senator's  attention  in 
preface  to  this  statement:  The  majori- 
ty leader  has  gone  over  to  the  House. 
We  understand  that  there  is  a  confer- 
ence occurring  now  on  what  the  proce- 
dural situation  in  the  House  would  be 
if  the  Kennedy  amendment  is  at- 
tached. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  a  good 
point  that  we  need  to  be  sure  beyond 
everything  that  the  urgent  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration do  get  approved  in  the 
Senate  today  and  sent  to  the  desk  of 
the  President  today.  Because  that  cor- 
poration is  going  to  cease  functioning 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  reimburse- 
ments and  benefits  and  payments 
which  are  mandated  by  law  will  not  be 
made.  This  would  be  a  very  serious  sit- 
uation if  we  permitted  that  to  occur. 
So  every  effort  is  being  made  now,  I 
am  told,  to  work  out  the  procedural 
difficulties  that  may  result  in  this  situ- 
ation and  we  hope  to  have  a  report  to 
the  Senate  in  the  next  several  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  see  that  during  his  tutoring 
period  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  learned  the  rules  very  well 
over  there.  I  am  so  new  here  I  do  not 
even  pretend  to  fully  understand  the 
rules  here,  but  I  know  it  Is  even  more 
difficult  on  that  side. 

Let  me  pose  this  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi:  Would  it  be 
possible,  since  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  this  Is  a  very  serious  matter,  that 
could  we  get  agreement,  as  I  suggested 
in  my  earlier  question,  from  the  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  and  the  leader- 
ship in  the  House,  that  indeed  we 
would  not  leave  on  a  recess  until  we 
have  disposed  of  the  matters  presently 
before  us?  In  that  regard,  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  majority  leader  to  pro- 
pound some  kind  of  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  limit  debate  on  this 
matter  so  that  we  could  at  least  pro- 
ceed in  an  intelligent  and  expeditious 
manner? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  majority  leader  would  be  very 
friendly  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
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Senator  from  Nebraska  about  dispos- 
ing of  this  legislation  in  an  expeditious 
manner  as  quickly  as  possible.  He,  of 
course,  is  supporting  the  passage  of 
the  appropriation  without  amend- 
ment, as  the  manager  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor  is. 

I  think  we  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  every  effort  will 
be  made,  whether  through  agreement 
or  through  dealing  with  the  amend- 
ment that  is  pending  before  this  body, 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  supple- 
mental emergency  appropriation  for 
the  CCC  and  to  get  that  done  in  a 
way— whether  an  amendment  is  in- 
volved and  it  has  to  go  back  to  the 
House  or  not— that  it  does  not  cause 
the  closing  of  the  Corporation's  doors 
and  that  it  can  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness. I  can  assure  you  as  far  as  this 
Senator  is  concerned  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
agreement  that  the  Senator  refers  to. 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
those  observations. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kennedy  amendment 
to  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  that  would 
add  $123  million  for  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program.  While  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fiscal  context 
within  which  we  will  consider  this 
amendment  today,  I  would  emphasize 
that  the  elderly  and  low-income  resi- 
dents of  Northern  States,  such  as 
Maine,  view  this  program  with  imme- 
diate concern. 

The  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982  provides  $1,752  billion  for 
the  low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance program  which  is  $98  million  less 
than  available  in  1982  and  $123  million 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982.  Since  the  continuing  resolution 
was  signed  into  law.  circumstances 
have  changed  dramatically  which.  I 
believe,  merit  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  today. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  winter 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  one  of 
the  coldest  this  Nation  has  experi- 
enced in  quite  some  time.  In  fact,  Jan- 
uary 1982  is  expected  to  be  the  coldest 
January  of  this  century.  Throughout 
most  of  the  country,  temperatures 
have  hovered  well  below  zero  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  The  average  tempera- 
ture in  northern  Maine  for  the  month 
of  January  was  4"  P.  During  many  of 
those  days  the  wind  chill  factor  cre- 
ated temperatures  as  low  as  30*  and 
40"  below  zero.  This  severe,  unantici- 
pated, winter  weather  has  placed  an 
increased  burden  on  poor  and  elderly 
residents  of  every  State  to  pay  their 
rising  heating  bills. 

In    recognition    of    the    desperate 
plight  of  many  elderly  and  low-income 
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Americans.  Congress  last  year  appro- 
priated $1.85  billion  to  assist  these  in- 
dividuals in  meeting  their  energy 
costs.  This  funding  provided  assistance 
to  52.000  households  in  Maine  last 
year.  Although  it  is  too  early  to  deter- 
mine with  a  certainty,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  Maine  applicants  this 
year  will  increase  dramatically.  This 
surge  In  the  number  of  applicants  for 
energy  assistance  can  be  attributed  to 
both  the  severity  of  the  winter  weath- 
er and  the  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  several  areas  of  the  State. 

With  the  reduction  in  funding  for 
the  energy  assistance  program  provid- 
ed in  the  continuing  resolution,  the 
State  will  be  unable  to  assist  many 
more  families  this  year  than  last,  and 
for  those  families  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  aid,  the  benefit  levels  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

The  average  energy  expenditure  for 
Maine  households  severed  by  the 
home  energy  assistance  program  last 
year  was  $1,773.  Although  a  maximum 
benefit  level  of  $600  was  set  for  recipi- 
ents last  year,  the  average  payment 
was  $454.  This  contrasts  sharply  to 
this  year's  benefit  levels  with  a  maxi- 
mirni  of  $350  and  an  average  payment 
of  $300.  With  a  greater  need  of  home 
heating  fuel  to  relieve  the  chill  of  this 
exceptionally  cruel  winter,  the  energy 
expenditures  for  Maine  households 
will— by  necessity— increase  signifi- 
cantly. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
energy  assistance  benefits  to  help  ease 
the  burden  of  rising  fuel  costs  will  be 
decreasing.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  poor  and  elderly  citi- 
zens who  have  not  yet  sought  energy 
assistance.  The  severity  of  this  winter 
is  likely  to  force  many  people  to  ask 
for  assistance  who  have  never  asked 
for  any  before.  If  they  wait  until  they 
are  in  deperate  straits— the  end  of 
February  or  March— they  may  be  told 
that  the  funds  have  been  depleted. 
Should  these  people  be  deprived  of  the 
same  assistance  that  their  fellow 
Americans  receive  simply  because  they 
tried  to  make  it  on  their  own? 

Enactment  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $123  million  will  certainly 
not  provide  energy  assistance  suffi- 
cient to  help  all  those  families  suffer- 
ing from  this  exceptionally  harsh 
winter.  It  will,  however,  provide  some 
measure  of  relief  to  those  families  re- 
ceiving assistance  and  it  will  insure 
that  this  assistance  will  be  available 
for  the  duration  of  the  winter. 

There  is  no  question  that  energy  as- 
sistance Is  a  crisis  program.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  consider  this  amendment 
in  that  context,  and  not  solely  in  the 
context  of  national  austerity. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  I  con- 
ferred with  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  minority  leader  on 
what  action  the  House  would  contem- 
plate on  this  bill,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  urgent  supplemen- 
tal, in  the  event  the  Senate  were  to 
agree  to  an  amendment  such  as  the 
Kennedy  amendment  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill,  and  given  the 
fact  that  the  House  is  scheduled  this 
afternoon.  The  Speaker  has  indicated 
to  me  that  he  is  prepared  to  take  the 
bill  up  this  afternoon,  either  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  by  rule,  depending  on 
the  circumstances.  The  minority 
leader  has  indicated  to  me  that  he  is 
agreeable  to  taking  the  matter  up  this 
afternoon. 

There  is  always,  of  course,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  objection  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  do  so. 

It  would  appear  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  It  is  entirely  feasible  for  the 
Senate  to  go  ahead  and  work  its  will 
on  this  amendment  and  on  the  bill,  as 
amended,  if  it  is  amended,  and  to  send 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  a  fair  expectation  that 
legislative  action  would  be  completed 
on  the  measure  yet  this  afternoon. 

I  wish  to  announce,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  will  support  the  amendment,  I 
will  support  the  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
early  passage. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Let  us  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bin  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Haitield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattoxd)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD)  and  the  Senator 


from    New    Jersey    (Mr.    Williams) 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85. 
nays  10.  as  follows: 

tRoUcall  Vote  No.  7  Leg.] 
YEAS-85 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentien 

BIden 

Boren 

BoachwIU 

Brmdley 

Bumpen 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danlorth 

DeConclnl 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domentci 

Durenberger 

E^leton 

East 

Exon 


Armstrong 
Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Goldwater 


Pord 

Gam 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

HoUlnss 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kasaebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Lieahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

NAYS— 10 

Henin  Nlckles 

Helms  Proxmlre 

Mattlngly  Symms 
McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Hatfield  WlUiams 

Hawkins 


Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Presaler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmlll 

SImpaon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tiongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


Dodd 
Glenn 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (UP 
No.  820).  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  1 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments,  nor  do  I 
have  any  request  on  this  side  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  If  there  are  no  other 
amendments,  I  hope  the  Chair  might 
put  third  reading.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  Is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire whether  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
House  Joint  Resolution  391,  is  here  at 
the  desk  and  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  am  I  not 
correct  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the 
bills  that  was  identified,  when  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  authorized,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  minority  leader,  to 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  Department 
of  Justice  authorization  bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  immediate  consider- 
ation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
consult  with  the  minority  leader  in  a 
moment.  I  had  thought  he  was  on  the 
floor,  but  I  do  not  see  him  at  this  par- 
ticular instant.  I  intend  to  do  that 
shortly,  but,  for  the  moment,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  LABOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
now  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  on  the  matter  of  call- 
ing up  the  urgent  supplemental  unem- 
ployment compensation  appropriation 
biU.  The  minority  leader  has  not  indi- 
cated an  objection  to  that. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  ask  the  Senate  to  now  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 391. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  391)  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  E>epartment  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  deemed  to  have 
been  read  twice  by  title  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  391). 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  without 
amendment  House  Joint  Resolution 
391,  the  urgent  supplemental  for  un- 
employment benefits  and  employment 
services. 

The  total  amount  of  the  House- 
passed    bill    is    $2,293,490,000.    nearly 


identical  to  the  $2,290,490,000  request- 
ed by  the  I>resident  on  February  1, 
1982.  Two  appropriation  accounts  are 
involved:- 

No.  1.  $1,950,000,000  for  mandatory 
Federal-fund  advances  to  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund;  tind 

No.  2.  $343,490,000  for  grants  to 
States  for  unemplojTnent  insurance 
and  employment  services. 

The  Federal  fund  advances  are 
needed  by  mid-March  for  two  pur- 
poses: 

To  prevent  disruption  of  unemploy- 
ment checks  to  recipients  in  States 
that  will  need  loans;  and 

To  pay  the  Federal  share  of  ex- 
tended benefits. 

My  own  State  of  Oregon  is  one  of  14 
States  now  paying  extending  benefits, 
but  48  States  are  now  expected  to  be 
paying  these  additional  13  weeks  of 
benefits  during  the  balance  of  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Of  the  $343,490,000  for  the  grants  to 
States  appropriation,  $133,000,000  is 
needed  for  the  mandatory  cost  of  staff 
to  process  a  higher  level  of  unemploy- 
ment claims.  The  remaining 
$210,490,000  is  needed  to  retain  Em- 
ployment Service  staff  at  the  level  of 
the  President's  March  budget  request. 
This  will  support  24.800  staff  national- 
ly, and  should  prevent  massive  layoffs 
that  are  Imminent  in  many  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Senate  agree  with  the  House-passed 
joint  resolution  without  amendment, 
so  it  can  be  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature  this  week.  This  will  not  only 
prevent  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs 
of  Employment  Service  workers  that 
might  otherwise  occur  during  the  up- 
coming congressional  recess,  but  will 
guarantee  continuation  of  essential 
benefits  and  services  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  President, 
on  Monday,  requested  four  additional 
Labor  Department  supplementals  that 
appear  to  require  timely  action  by 
Congress.  Although  we  cannot  risk  de- 
laying enactment  of  this  urgently 
needed  supplemental  by  the  addition 
of  items  not  yet  considered  by  the 
House.  I  hope  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  be  able  to  act  prompt- 
ly on  these  additional  requests  to 
avoid  possible  reduction  in  staff  and 
services.* 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 391.  the  pending  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Of  the  $2.3  billion  included  in  this 
House-pa»sed  bill.  $2.1  billion  relates 
to  mandatory  unemployment  benefits 
and  associated  administrative  costs: 
that  is.  benefits  to  which  individuals 
in  this  country  are  entitled  by  law;  the 
remaining  amount  is  for  State  employ- 
ment service  administrative  costs. 

There  are  three  components  to  the 
$2.1  billion  needed  for  costs  directly 
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related  to  unemployment: 

$1,450,000,000  for  loans  to  States  ex- 
hausting their  unemployment  trust 
fund  reserves;  $500,000,000  for  the 
Federal  shaxe  of  extended  benefit  pay- 
ments; and  $133,000,000  for  additional 
staff  to  process  a  higher  volume  of  un- 
employment claims.  These  estimates 
are  based  on  the  projection— shared  by 
both  OMB  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office— that  unemployment 
will  average  8.9  percent  in  fiscal  1982. 
instead  of  the  7.5-percent  level  upon 
which  existing  appropriations  are 
based. 

I  might  add  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  that  8.9-percent  aver- 
age unemployment  rate  is  still  not  ob- 
viously going  to  be  realized.  We  will 
just  have  to  wait  for  additional  statis- 
tics. The  last  monthly  rate  reported 
was  8.5  percent,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
recession,  in  fact,  is  turning  around. 
However,  that  does  not  in  any  way  un- 
dercut the  importance  of  this  supple- 
mental which  is  designed  to  pay  bene- 
fits and  meet  costs  already  incurred  or 
which  obviously  will  be  incurred. 

Most  of  the  concern  in  recent  weeks 
has  been  on  funding  of  State  employ- 
ment service  offices.  Last  November, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  that  our  regular  Labor- 
HHS-Education  bill  provide  the  Presi- 
dent's March  1981  budget  request  level 
of  24,800  staff  for  these  employment 
offices.     In     mid-December,     at     the 
urging  of  the  administration,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  reduced  funding  to 
the  level  of  the  September  budget  re- 
quest,   supporting   only    21,800   staff. 
Contrary  to  congressional  intent,  the 
Labor  Department  then  began  further 
curtailing  Employment  Service  staff  to 
17.500.  far  below  the  President's  re- 
quest and   below  that  supported   by 
Congress.  To  avoid  widespread  layoffs 
and  office  closings,  the  administration 
is  now  seeking  a  return  to  the  Presi- 
dent's March  budget  request  level  for 
Employment    Services.    This    supple- 
mental will  not  only  avoid  an  undue 
cutback  of  Employment  Service  staff, 
but  it  is  expected  to  result  in  an  esti- 
mated  700.000   additional   job   place- 
ments  of   unemployed   persons   by   a 
more  fully  staffed  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  say  that  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  including  its 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  did  question  very  closely  the 
administration's  plans  as  put  forward 
in  December.  We  expressed  strong  res- 
ervations that  we  would  have  to  do.  in 
fact,  what  we  are  doing  today,  and 
that  is  to  provide  these  supplemental 
funds.  I  am  glad  to  see.  and  happy  to 
report,  that  the  administration  has 
now  revised  their  estimates  and  is 
asking  for  what  is  obviously  required 
in  this  period  of  recessionary  econo- 
my.    , 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table  that  de- 
tails the  components  of  this  request, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  •  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(In  ttaswds  ol  Mxn] 

Focal  year  1982 

Presently 
availatHe 

Revised 

Swte- 
mental 

ktima  to  Hk  uignjliynenl  trust 
tun)  and  ottiH  fumls 

pensatnn  account 

(low  acount) 

Federal  emptayns'  campensi- 

1.8S3.0O0 

280.000 
235.000 

500.000 

3J03.D00 

280.000 
235.000 

+  500.000 
+  1.450.000 

Black  kjnt!  UsaUity  tnut  fund 
Federal  unemploiment  benefits 
and  aNcwances     

Total  adnnces 

2.368.000 

4.318.000 

+  1.950,000 

insurance  and  enii*»m«fit  serv- 
ices 

traptoynient  seivM 

Unemptoimcnt  insurance  serv- 
ice  

524,533 
1.408.123 

735,023 
1,541.123 

+  210.490 
+  133.000 

Total  pants  Id  States 

1,932.65* 

2.276.146 

+  343.490 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  review  the  chronology  of  events  in 
more  detail.  Last  November,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proved, in  the  regular  fiscal  1982 
Labor-HHS  bill,  sufficient  money  for 
24.800  employment  service  staff— the 
level  now  being  requested  in  the 
urgent  supplemental. 

In  December,  after  the  President 
vetoed  the  continuing  resolution, 
OMB  suggested  cuts  in  the  employ- 
ment service  budget  as  one  of  the  re- 
ductions essential  to  get  a  signed  con- 
tinuing resolution— cutting  staff  back 
to  21.800. 

In  Senate  floor  debate  at  the  time 
this  continuing  resolution  was  ap- 
proved, I  expressed  my  concerns  about 
the  wisdom  of  this  cut,  and  warned 
that  we  might  have  to  put  the  money 
back  In  a  supplemental. 

At  my  request,  Secretary  Donovan 
gave  me  a  letter  committing  the  ad- 
ministration to  seeking  a  supplemen- 
tal, should  it  be  necessary  due  to 
changed  economic  conditions. 

When  it  became  apparent  after  en- 
actment of  the  continuing  resolution 
that  the  Labor  Department  intended 
to  cut  employment  services  below  even 
the  President's  September  budget  re- 
quest level.  Senator  Hattield  and  I 
sent  a  joint  letter  to  Secretary  Dono- 
van on  December  16,  1981,  In  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  further  cutbacks. 

It  was  not  until  February  1,  1982, 
that  OMB  reversed  its  field,  and 
agreed  to  support  a  supplemental  to 
support  employment  service  stsiff  at 
the  same  level  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  last  fall. 

Of  the  $400  million  we  were  forced 
to  cut  as  the  price  for  a  signed  con- 


tinuing resolution  in  December,  we  are 
now  restoring  $343  million  on  this  sup- 
plemental. Added  to  the  $49  million  in 
supplementals  being  requested  for 
social  security  and  health  care  financ- 
ing administrative  costs,  OMB  has  now 
asked  for  restoration  of  $392  million  of 
the  $400  million  cut  demanded  in  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  be 
aware  that  the  President  has  also  sub- 
mitted four  other  Labor  Department 
program  supplementals  that  appear  to 
be  of  more  than  a  routine  nature.  I  do 
not  recommend  they  be  included  on 
this  bill,  to  avoid  delaying  the  enact- 
ment of  this  urgent  supplemental. 
However.  I  will  be  examining  them 
closely,  as  will  the  subcommittee,  to 
see  if  they  need  to  be  included  in  an- 
other appropriations  vehicle  so  that 
adequate  funding  is  made  available  on 
a  timely  basis. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment should  avoid  any  precipitate  re- 
duction in  force  or  furlough  actions, 
until  Congress  can  work  its  will  on 
these  requests.  The  four  program  sup- 
plemental requests,  totaling 
$19,781,000,  are:  Employment  and 
Training  Administration,  $8,742,000; 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. $1,157,000;  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  $4,259,000; 
and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
$5,623,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should 
adopt  House  Joint  Resolution  391, 
without  amendment,  so  that  it  can  be 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature 
without  delay  and  so  that  the  neces- 
sary benefits  and  services  can  be  pro- 
vided to  those  currently  unemployed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support,  for 
this  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Labor.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  supplemental  of  $343  million  for 
grants  to  States  for  unemployment  in- 
surance and  employment  services.  In 
December  of  last  year  during  the  floor 
debate  on  the  continuing  resolution, 
an  amendment  was  offered  to  restore 
$120  million  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance services.  The  amendment  was  de- 
feated, but  those  of  us  who  voted  for  it 
were  confident  that  the  virtually  un- 
precedented rates  of  xmemployment 
we  are  experiencing  would  force  the 
administration  to  seek  a  supplemental 
appropriation  this  year. 

Studies  performed  by  several  groups 
and  the  experience  of  many  States  in- 
cluding Arkansas  have  shown  that 
these  programs  are  cost-effective  and 
essential  to  the  placement  of  imem- 
ployed  workers  in  new  jobs. 

The  $1,932,000,000  contained  in  the 
continuing  resolution  we  passed  last 
December  has  proven  to  be  grossly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  un- 
employed who  are  searching  for  new 
jobs.  With  the  unemployment  rates  al- 
ready in  the  9-percent  range  national- 


ly, and  a  staggering  record  level  of  12.1 
percent  in  Arkansas,  we  need  to  t>e 
spending  more  money  in  an  effort  to 
find  people  jobs  and  train  them  for 
gainful  employment.  The  administra- 
tion's supplemental  request  recognizes 
the  effectiveness  of  these  job-place- 
ment programs  and  restores  the  fund- 
ing to  slightly  above  the  original 
budget  request.  Even  though  the  ap- 
proval of  the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation  will  help,  I  am  afraid 
that  considerable  damage  has  already 
been  done. 

In  Arkansas,  the  cut  in  job-service 
funds  passed  last  year  amounted  to 
almost  60  percent  and,  based  on  past 
experience  in  the  program,  it  is  likely 
that  3.400  fewer  persons  will  be  placed 
in  jobs  each  month.  A  Department  of 
Labor  memo  prepared  last  year  con- 
cluded that  each  $1  cut  in  funds  for 
unemplojrment  insurance  services 
costs  the  Federal  Government  $7  in 
the  long  run.  Equally  distressing  is  the 
fact  that  many  AFDC  recipients  will 
no  longer  receive  any  assistance  in 
finding  jobs  through  the  work  incen- 
tive program  (WIN)  even  though  this 
program  has  had  a  proven  cost-effec- 
tive benefit  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  restoration  of  these 
funds  is  the  only  responsible  thing  to 
do.  Over  9  million  Americans  are  out 
of  work  and  most  of  them  are  desper- 
ate for  help.  The  least  we  can  do  is 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  assist 
them  in  finding  other  work  and  in  ap- 
plying for  unemployment  insurance.  I 
urge  the  immediate  passage  of  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing there  are  no  amendments.  If  there 
are  none.  I  suggest  we  go  to  third  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  withhold  on  that  request? 

Mr.    BUMPE:RS.    Mr.    President,    I 

withhold  that  request,  I  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  Iinnois  (Mr.  Dixon). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

WORK  INCEKTIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, for  yielding.  I  want  to  voice 
my  strong  support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  another  effective 
employment  program  that  is  being  se- 
riously curtailed  by  the  cuts  in  the 
budget,  that  being  the  work  incentive 
program,  or  WIN.  The  WIN  program 
was  created  in  the  1967  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  became 
operational  in  July  of  1968.  WIN  pro- 
vides employment  services  to  recipi- 
ents of  public  assistance,  making  them 
taxpayers  rathe?  than  tax  consumers. 

The  program  is  extremely  effective, 
and  it  would  be  pennywise  but  pound 
foolish  to  eliminate  it.  In  my  home 
State  of  Illinois,  the  State  Department 
of  Labor,  which  administers  the  pro- 
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gram  along  with  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid,  provided  me  with 
the  following  impressive  results  of  the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Fifteen  thousand  job  placements 
were  made  at  an  annualized  savings  of 
$40  million  in  AFDC  payments.  As- 
suming that  these  people  worked  a 
full  year  at  $4.28  per  hour,  which  is 
the  average  wage  of  those  placed,  a 
total  of  $106  million  was  added  in  tax- 
able income  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
while  costing  only  $13.1  million. 

Eleven  offices  will  close  without  our 
help,  and  300  of  the  420  staff  will  Join 
those  they  once  tried  to  assist,  in  seek- 
ing employment.  These  300  laid-off 
employees  will  cost  nearly  $1  million 
in  unemployment  payments. 

Nationally,  this  program  is  equally 
impressive.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  277.000 
Job  placements  were  made  with  an  an- 
nualized reduction  of  $632  million  in 
AFDC  payments,  at  a  cost  of  $365  mil- 
lion, according  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Human  Development  Services 
in  the  March  1981  Congressional 
Budget  Justification. 

Bradley  R.  Schiller,  a  member  of  the 
economics  department  faculty  of 
American  University,  conducted  a  na- 
tionwide study  of  the  WIN  program 
and  found  it  to  be  cost-effective,  rec- 
ommending that  it  be  retained.  He 
found  it  particularly  helpful  for  those 
with  little  or  no  employment  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
391  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  WIN  program,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  implementation  of 
the  supplemental  for  employment 
services,  which  is  so  desperately 
needed. 

I  am  certainly  gratified  to  know  that 
the  administration  agrees  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  employment  services  in 
these  times  of  high  unemployment. 

I  intend  to  follow  the  issue  closely, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.  A  supplemental  of  approximate- 
ly $100  million  would  restore  the  WIN 
program  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wahwer).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  simply  to  Join  with  those  who  are 
supporting  this  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor.  I  think  it  is  not  ordinary  that 
we  find  on  our  desks  an  aporopriation 
matter  described  in  the  title  as 
"Urgent  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion." And  Indeed  it  is.  It  makes  grants 
to  the  States'   unemployment   insur- 


ance and  unemployment  services  in 
consequence  of  the  worst  post-war  re- 
cession that  we  have  experienced  in 
this  time; 

Before  the  second  quarter  of  1982  is 
out,  we  are  more  than  likely  to  reach  a 
10-percent  unemployment  rate.  We.  in 
any  event,  have  reached  a  rate  of  un- 
employment higher  than  any  recorded 
since  1945,  which  technically  will  be 
the  highest  ever  recorded  in  American 
history.  There  was  once  in  1941  an  ex- 
perimental survey  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  which  recorded  a  still 
high  9.4-percent  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  rearmament  had  just 
begun.  But  prior  to  1947  unemploy- 
ment rates  were  taken  only  once  every 
10  years  in  the  census.  The  census  in 
the  spring  of  1930  did  not  show  any- 
thing very  notable  and  in  the  spring  of 
1940,  again,  nothing  very  notable,  the 
Great  Depression  having  come  and 
gone  without  being  recorded  in  our  na- 
tional data. 

The  unemployment  rates  we  are 
going  to  see  in  the  next  6  months  will 
be  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
series.  And  it  is  certainly  curious  that 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  amnesia 
about  economic  policies  that  have  de- 
scended on  this  Chamber  and  this  city 
in  the  last  year  that,  as  we  enter  the 
worst  part  of  this  recession,  there  are 
voices  on  this  floor  raised  today  talk- 
ing about  a  still  further  contraction  of 
Government  programs  in  job  training. 
Government  programs  in  public  works. 
Government  programs  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  learned  with  fair  suc- 
cess over  40  years  to  modulate  busi- 
ness cycles  and  to  keep  a  gross  nation- 
al product  high  and  growing  for  the 
last  40  years. 

We  have  heard  a  very  great  deal 
about  the  disastrous  performance  of 
our  economy  in  recent  years.  Would  it 
be  offensive  or  would  it  be  out  of  place 
to  note  that  the  American  gross  na- 
tional product  in  real  terms  doubled 
between  1965  and  1980.  a  fact  of  ex- 
trtujrdinary  consequence,  a  fact  which 
can  be  seen  in  any  part  of  our  land? 
Whether  we  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  face  of  the  dismantling  of  the  Fed- 
eral fisc  which  took  place  last  year  in 
the  prospect  of  half  a  trillion  dollars 
of  deficit*  in  the  next  3  years,  experi- 
menting In  a  wholly  unproved  and, 
indeed,  unprovable  economic  theory, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

For  the  moment  it  is  our  task  to  look 
to  the  machinery  of  Government  as 
we  have  created  it  since  the  great  de- 
pression in  1935  brought  about  the  re- 
sponse known  as  the  New  Deal. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  is  one  of 
the  ironies  that  even  as  we  propose  to 
extend  it  and  use  it  in  this  recession, 
we  have  before  us  a  budget  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  proposes  to  abolish 
title  IV.  which  is  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  the  aid  to  orphans  and  to 
foster  chUdren,  a  measure  which,  in 
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part,  passed  this  body  this  past  spring, 
saved  in  the  final  conference  with  the 
House  Representatives. 

It  is  certainly  the  fact  that  if  in  the 
face  of  the  present  recession,  an  un- 
necessary recession,  one  brought 
about  by  a  combination  of  interest 
rates  and  contractionary  monetary 
policy,  which  meant  that  there  was 
only  a  four-quarter  expansion  from 
the  period  of  the  last  quarter  with  a 
decline  in  the  GNP  to  the  next  quar- 
ter with  a  decline  in  the  GNP.  the  re- 
covery of  last  year  lasted  12  months. 

That  is  the  shortest  period  of  recov- 
ery in  the  history  of  the  20th  century, 
or  at  least  to  my  knowledge  it  is  the 
shortest  period  since  1919.  a  year  of 
great  dislocation  in  the  economy  when 
the  First  World  War  had  come  to  an 
end.  There  was  a  great  steel  strike  and 
great  difficulties  one  after  another. 

We  have  to  go  back  to  1919  to  find 
an  economic  policy  as  narrow  in  its  ex- 
pansionary period  as  ours  has  been 
under  the  present  managed  economy. 

Now  to  hear  talk  of  further  contrac- 
tion, now  to  hear  talk  of  raising  this, 
cutting  that,  chopping  away,  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  some  will  recall,  did  in  1930. 
That  is  precisely  the  response  that  the 
pre-depression  mentality  brought  to 
the  business  cycle  and  was  one  of  the 
reasons  the  business  cycle  has  been 
the  abiding  problem  of  modem  indus- 
trial economics. 

We  are  evidently,  as  in  so  many 
things,  back  beyond  the  last  half  cen- 
tury in  our  thinking,  and  if  we  contin- 
ue we  shall  be  back  beyond  the  last 
half  century  in  our  experience. 

Do  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  we  are 
in  an  economic  recession  which  could 
become  a  crash.  It  is  to  a  very  large 
degree  the  product  of  Government 
policy,  a  Government  policy  at  war 
with  Itself,  a  fiscal  policy  at  war  with  a 
monetary  policy.  When  you  have  war 
with  yourself,  you  are  the  one  who 
will  lose. 

We  are  in  a  period  very  much  like 
that  which  followed  the  Wall  Street 
crash  of  1929  in  which  the  response  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  managers  was  to 
sharply  contract  the  monetary  supply. 
The  response  of  the  fiscal  policy  man- 
agers was  sharply  to  adjust  the  ex- 
penditure side,  and  the  result  was  a 
depression  that  brought  this  country 
to  a  crisis  of  the  kind  never  known  in 
economic  terms,  and  in  one  sense  or 
another  brought  the  world  to  the  edge 
of  ruin. 

It  can  happen  again,  and  it  will 
happen,  if  persons  decide  to  abandon 
reason  and  abandon  analysis  and 
abandon  experience  in  the  name  of  a 
superficial  plausibility. 

On  the  very  day  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  urgent  measure  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  to  deal  with  what 
will  soon  be  the  highest  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  modem  history  of  the 
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United  States,  here  we  are  listening  to 
calls  for  a  sharp  contraction  in  public 
expenditure,  a  sharp  restriction  in 
monetary  growth. 

Those  are  precisely  formulas  that 
brought  us,  thank  God,  the  Npw  Deal, 
but  a  new  deal  which  never  did  more 
than  to  cope  with  a  Government-cre- 
ated crisis. 

We  are  already  hearing  about  the 
gold  standard.  We  are  hearing  all  the 
stigmata  that  led  to  the  Depression  of 
the  1930's.  They  are  about,  and  they 
seem  very  little  to  be  resisted  on  this 
floor.  I  hope  they  will  be  resisted  in 
the  Nation,  or,  if  nothing  else,  we  wUl 
come  to  our  senses  as  we  hear  from 
our  constituents. 

I  see  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  Mexico  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  New  York  for  his  comments  suid 

for  his  crystal  ball.  We  will  all  see  how 

things  turn  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  this  measure.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  expeditous- 
ly  considering  an  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  This  appropriation  is 
desperately  needed  because  of  the  spi- 
raling  jobless  rate  confronting  our 
country  today. 

During  this  time  when  millions  of 
Americans  are  unemployed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  employment  serv- 
ices be  restored  to  an  adequate  level  to 
help  people  locate  jobs. 

My  home  State  of  Alabama  has  ex- 
perienced tremendous  hardship  as  a 
result  of  the  economic  decline  of  sever- 
al industries.  The  decline  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  automobile-related  indus- 
tries, the  steel  industry,  and  the  hous- 
ing industry,  just  to  name  a  few.  has 
resulted  in  a  12.1-percent  jobless  rate 
as  recorded  this  past  December.  In  one 
Alabama  town,  as  many  as  one  out  of 
every  six  employees  was  out  of  work  at 
the  end  of  1981. 

This  is  an  unemployment  rate  in 
excess  of  17  percent.  The  reduction  in 
funding  for  employment  services  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  has  resulted  in 
staff  reductions  of  441  persons,  or  a 
47.6-percent  reduction,  since  mid- 
sunmier  of  1981  and  the  scheduled 
closing  of  some  25  employment  service 
offices  throughout  the  State.  This  is 
an  unwise  reduction  during  a  time  of 
spirallng  unemployment. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
employment rate  plaguing  our  Nation 
today,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  direly  needed  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  restore  adequate  funding  for 
the  employment  service  program. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
emergency     supplemental     bill     now 
before     the     Senate     will     provide 
$1,947,000,000  in  advances  to  the  un- 
employment trust  fund.  Unemployed 
compensation   benefits   are   normally 
paid  from  the  trust  fund  with  the  rev- 
enues derived  from  employer  payroll 
taxes.  Each  State  determines  its  own 
level  of  benefits  and  eligibility  rules. 
When  there  is  insufficient  money  in  a 
State's    fund    to    pay    all    estimated 
claims,    the    State    is    permitted    to 
borrow  the  difference  from  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Because  of  higher  un- 
employment, the  States  are  expected 
to  step  up  their  borrowing  over  the 
next  several   months.   In   fact,   some 
States    may    have    exhausted    their 
funds  by  March  if  the  Congress  does 
not  act  in  a  timely  fashion.  The  addi- 
tional $1.9  billion  in  the  emergency 
supplemental  will   allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  all   anticipated 
borrowing   requirements   for   the   re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  the  emergency  supple- 
mental contains  $343,490,000  to  pay 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
State  employment  service  offices  and 
the  unemployment  insurance  service 
offices.  Of  this  amount.  $210  million  is 
for  the  employment  service  and  $133 
million  for  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance service.  These  funds  will  reverse 
the  12  percent  reduction  proposed  by 
the  President  last  September  and  re- 
store these  programs  to  the  level  of 
the  March  budget  request. 

Mr.  P»resident.  I  think  the  Senate 
has  no  alternative  but  to  approve  this 
requested  supplemental.  At  the  same 
time,  the  record  should  reflect  that 
the  need  for  these  funds  could  have 
been  and  should  have  been  anticipated 
last  December  when  Congress  passed 
the  continuing  resolution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  continuing 
resolution  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
November  contained  an  additional 
$220  million  for  the  employment  serv- 
ice offices  and  the  unemployment  in- 
surance offices.  This  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  with  great  public  fan- 
fare because  it  exceeded  his  spending 
limits.  The  Republican  leadership  in 
the  House  and  Senate  drafted  an  al- 
ternative resolution  satisfactory  to  the 
President.  Among  other  things,  this  al- 
ternative resolution  imposed  an  addi- 
tional $220-million  cut  on  the  employ- 
ment service  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance offices.  This  was  a  cut  of  about 
10  percent  below  the  level  that  Con- 
gress provided  in  November. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  had  su;cess  to  the 
most  recent  unemplojTnent  data  and 
the  projections  for  substantially 
higher  unemployment  in  1982.  and  yet 
they  remained  silent  so  as  not  to  tar- 
nish the  President's  great  victory  over 
the  big-spending  Congress.  We  now 
learn  that  it  was  all  a  game— that  the 
funds  were  needed  after  all.  The  Presi- 


dent scored  a  great  public  relations 
victory  in  December  while  quietly  re- 
versing his  position  in  February.  In 
the  meantime,  the  essential  work  of 
the  Government  will  continue. 

JOB  SKRVICZ  PUIfDS  MUST  BE  RXSTORXD 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  my  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  391.  providing 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  unemployment  services.  Spe- 
cifically this  bill  will  address  two  very 
serious  problems  now  facing  our  econ- 
omy. One  is  a  staggering  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  well  over  8  percent— 
which  translates  Into  more  than  9  mil- 
lion unemployed  American  men  and 
women.  Another  problem  is  the  poorly 
conceived  attempt  to  cut  back  employ- 
ment services  funding  in  the  face  of 
the  highest  unemployment  in  24 
years. 

The  effects  are  particularly  disturb- 
ing in  my  own  State  of  Tennessee 
where  unemployment  has  reached  the 
shocking  level  of  10.4  percent.  More 
than  214,700  Tennesseans  are  without 
jobs  today.  At  the  same  time,  the  job 
service  program  is  being  gutted.  Some 
job  service  offices  have  already  been 
closed.  Job  service  employees  have 
been  laid  off.  And  the  State's  ability  to 
handle  the  unemployment  crisis  has 
been  crippled. 

If  we  fall  to  pass  this  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  21  employment 
services  offices  in  Tennessee  will  be 
closed:  and  235  employment  services 
employees  will  join  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  Those  people  who  are  al- 
ready without  jobs,  will  have  lost  a 
major  and  effective  means  of  finding 
new  Jobs. 

I  know  that  the  job  services  program 
in  Tennessee  has  done  a  good  job  find- 
ing employment  for  Tennesseans. 
Their  placement  rate  is  high.  And  for 
every  unemployed  worker  they  help  to 
find  a  job,  it  saves  thousands  of  tax- 
payers' dollars.  " 

So  I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  is 
taking  this  action.  We  aJl  can  see  the 
incongruity  of  closing  down  job  service 
offices— leaving  behind  a  tsail  of  un- 
employed workers.  We  keep  expecting 
a  recovery  in  an  economy  with  stag- 
gering interest  rates,  record  bankrupt- 
cies, and  outrageous  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. And  we  will  not  provide  the 
minimal  support  needed  to  help  place 
unemployed  workers  in  the  remaining 
jobs  available. 

The  effects  of  these  cuts  have  been 
described  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. And  the  complaints  have  not  just 
come  from  the  job  service  employees— 
who  feel  that  they  are  losing  their 
jobs  without  justfication.  Nor  have  all 
the  complaints  come  from  the  unem- 
ployed—who are  waiting  longer  to 
have  their  claims  processed.  But  the 
complaints  are  coming  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  They  are  coming  from 
businesses    who    have    come    to    rely 
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upon  the  assistance  they  have  received 
from  the  job  service  program. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  action  we  are  taking  here  today. 
And  I  hope  that  we  are  acting  soon 
enough  to  correct  this  regretful  situa- 
tion. 

I  submit  a  letter  from  Just  such  an 
employer  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Slxtmbek  Products  Corp.. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb.  5,  19i2. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sasser, 
40S  RtLSseU  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Skmator  Sasser:  We  certainly  under- 
stand the  need  for  reduced  federal  spending. 
This  Is  long  overdue.  However,  we  feel  that 
priorities  have  not  been  considered  in  some 
cases. 

Job  Service  funding  has  been  drastically 
reduced  to  the  point  that  local  office  layoffs 
and  decreased  services  by  those  offices  are 
placing  a  hardship  on  the  businesses  such  as 
ours  which  use  them.  We  use  the  Job  Serv- 
ice offices  as  our  prime  source  for  hiring 
people.  Now,  obviously,  if  the  Job  Service 
cannot  function  efficiently,  we  will  lose  val- 
uable time  and  production  while  trying  to 
fill  openings.  By  the  same  token,  those 
people  who  are  diligently  seeking  work  will 
certainly  be  placed  at  a  slower  rate  or 
maybe  miss  being  placed  period. 

We  urgently  request  that  you  lend  your 
full  support  to  restoring  Job  Service  funds. 
Yours  truly, 

Jim  Morris, 
Personnel  Manager. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  a  relief  that 
the  administration  has,  belatedly,  re- 
versed Itself  on  the  funding  level  that 
is  desirable  for  the  jobs  service. 

It  is  evident  that  at  a  time  when  9 
million  Americans  are  out  of  work  and 
another  1  million  or  more  are  clsissi- 
fled  as  "discouraged  workers"  because 
they  have  exhausted  their  regular  un- 
employment benefits,  we  ought  to  be 
doing  everything  possible  to  help  get 
people  back  to  work,  not  cutting  down 
on  a  service  that  places  workers. 

The  job  service  has  proven  itself  in 
my  State  of  Maine,  and  the  level  of 
congressional  support  for  the  service 
that  became  evident  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  indicates  that  it  has  per- 
formed equally  well  in  other  States 
around  the  Nation.  It  was  a  particular- 
ly foolish  and  shortsighted  budget 
saving  to  reduce  this  service  by  40  per- 
cent in  the  effort  to  find  budget  sav- 
ings. 

Indeed,  such  savings  as  we  would 
have  achieved  by  virtually  eliminating 
the  jobs  service— the  $210  million- 
would  have  been  overshadowed  by  the 
twin  costs  of  higher  unemployment 
benefits  paid  and  lower  tax  revenues 
received.  It  would  have  been  a  false 
economy  of  the  worst  kind. 

In  Maine,  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
State's  offices  would  have  been  forced 
to  close  down,  64  jobs  service  workers 
would  have  joined  the  unemployment 
rolls   themselves.   And   thousands   of 


Maine  citizens  would  have  been  denied 
the  help  they  need  to  find  work. 

At  a  reoessionary  time  in  the  econo- 
my, whei\  the  outlook  for  a  strong  re- 
covery is  being  clouded  by  high  defi- 
cits and  uncertainties  surrounding  in- 
terest rate  levels,  such  an  outcome 
would  have  left  us  with  the  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds. 

We  all  hope  the  strong,  sustained  re- 
covery that  is  promised  for  spring 
eventuates.  But,  just  as  the  current  re- 
cession was  unforeseen,  so  also  we 
carmot  pretend  to  predict  with  certain- 
ty when  the  recovery  will  come  and 
how  strong  it  will  be.  We  need  to 
maintain  operations  such  as  the  jobs 
service  intact  and  functioning  to  make 
certain  that  if  unemployment  contin- 
ues at  high  levels,  the  unemployed  will 
not  spend  needless  time  in  individual 
job  searches  that  could  have  been 
shortened. 

I  hope  that  this  experience  with 
shortsighted  cuts  will  temper  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Congress  to  accept  the 
assurances  of  the  administration  that 
services  can  be  provided  with  less 
money.  The  80  percent  cut  that  the 
administration  demanded,  and  got,  in 
the  December  continuing  resolution 
did  not,  as  it  is  evident,  permit  jobs 
service  offices  to  function  unimpaired. 
That  cut  would  have  gutted  the  entire 
program.  In  fact.  So  that  "saving"  was 
not  saving  at  all.  Indeed,  the  added 
confusion  and  demoralization  of  the 
service  while  its  status  was  under  a 
cloud  contributed  neither  to  Govern- 
ment efficiency  nor  to  improved  serv- 
ice of  the  public. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  a  wide 
variety  of  cuts  in  programs  because  of 
assurances  that  program  administra- 
tion and  services  would  not  be  sub- 
stantially cut,  but  that  waste  would  be 
reduced. 

Let  us  hope  that  those  cost-cutting 
chickens  will  not  come  home  to  roost 
this  year.  But  let  us,  at  the  very  least, 
taike  care  not  to  be  stampeded  or  ca- 
joled into  unwise,  shortsighted,  and  ul- 
timately wasteful  cuts  of  this  sort 
again.  For  it  is  wasteful  to  cut  a  pro- 
gram by  40  percent  in  December  and 
then  to  turn  around  and  replace  the 
40  percent  in  February,  as  we  are  now 
doing.  How  much  more  wise  to  have 
refrained  from  such  drastic  reductions 
in  December,  instead. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  bin.  I  am,  of  course,  pleased 
that  the  administration  has  finally  de- 
cided to  acknowledge  reality  and  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  unemployment 
has  exceeded  their  projections.  I  am 
also  pleased  by  their  decision  to  re- 
verse course  and  allocate  some  funds 
to  maintain  employment  service  of- 
fices to  assist  the  imemployed  in  their 
search  for  work.  But  I  am  not  pleased 
by  the  level  of  unemployment  which 
makes  this  supplemental  necessary. 
Nor  am  I  pleased  with  the  national 
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policy  which  makes  that  level  of  un- 
employment Inevitable. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Acting 
White  House  Press  Secretary  said  that 
unemplojrment  is  the  price  we  have  to 
pay  for  ultimate  economic  recovery. 
Of  course,  during  the  campaign  we 
were  told  that  with  just  a  few  tricks  of 
supply-side  economic  magic  we  could 
get  economic  recovery,  balanced 
budget,  and  full  employment  at  the 
same  time.  And  when  the  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  President's  plan  last  year 
we  were  told  that  its  passage  virtually 
guaranteed  an  immediate  economic 
upturn  for  all  our  citizens.  There  was 
no  talk  then,  as  there  was  in  the 
budget  documents  released  last  week, 
about  temporary  dislocations  and  the 
pressures  that  must  inevitably  accom- 
pany a  return  to  more  profitable  and 
productive  days.  The  very  existence  of 
this  supplemental  is,  in  my  view,  proof 
that  the  President's  program  has  not 
met  the  goals  he  set  forth  when  he 
sought  the  public's  mandate  over  a 
year  ago  or  congressional  support  last 
year. 

Not  only  does  this  supplemental 
demonstrate  that  the  economic  pro- 
gram now  in  place  has  failed,  it  also 
demonstrates  that  the  changes  we 
made  in  the  unemployment  program 
last  year— in  an  effort  to  support  that 
program— were  unwise  and  umaccept- 
able. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  to  several  flaws 
in  the  system  which  this  bill  fails  to 
address. 

First,  during  consideration  of  the 
reconciliation  bill,  changes  which  I  op- 
posed were  made  in  the  way  we  calcu- 
late eligibility  for  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  practical  impact  of 
those  changes  was  to  institutionalize 
formulas  which  do  not  accurately 
measure  the  degree  of  need  for  ex- 
tended benefits  in  any  given  State.  As 
an  example,  consider  my  own  State  of 
Michigan.  Once  again  we  lead  the 
Nation,  as  we  have  month  after  de- 
pressing month,  with  a  16  percent  un- 
employment rate.  But  even  with  that 
16  percent  rate,  Michigan  does  not 
qualify  for  extended  benefits— the 
State  with  longest  and  largest  history 
of  unemployment  does  not  qualify  for 
extended  benefits.  As  a  result.  60  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  Michigan  citi- 
zens have  exhausted  their  benefits 
and  many  are  being  denied  the  ex- 
tended benefits  that  they  deserve  and 
are  legitimately  entitled  to  and  which 
this  biU  f  imds. 

Second,  while  this  legislation  pro- 
vides urgently  needed  funds  for  specif- 
ic individuals  and  programs,  it  does 
nothing  to  correct  basic  problems  in 
the  system.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
reconciliation  bill,  we  made  changes  in 
the  nature  of  that  system— changes 
which  will  inevitably  mean  that  my 
State  and  at  least  13  others  will  be 
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subject  to  interest  payments  on  the 
loans  they  take  out  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  trust  fund. 

Under  the  present  law,  when  a  State 
is  experiencing  the  kind  of  substantial 
unemployment  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  it  to  meet  its  obligations  from 
its  own  resources,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  help  out  but  only  for  a  price. 
That  price,  in  the  form  of  interest 
owed  on  any  borrowing  to  pay  unem- 
ployment claims,  simply  adds  to  the 
economic  woes  a  State  is  experiencing. 
It  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  State 
to  continue  Its  efforts  to  meet  the  le- 
gitimate and  pressing  needs  of  its  citi- 
zens. Mr.  President,  when  we  adopt  a 
national  policy  which  inherently  re- 
sults in  increased  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment, it  just  makes  no  sense  to  add  to 
the  burden  that  certain  States  particu- 
larly, and  historically,  have  to  shoul- 
der as  they  try  to  deal  with  the  resi- 
due that  national  policy  creates. 

Third.  I  would  suggest  that  our 
problem  goes  beyond  just  a  simple  fail- 
ure to  cover  all  the  people  who  ought 
to  be  covered  or  the  decision  to  charge 
a  State  for  meeting  its  legal  and  moral 
obligations  to  the  unemployed.  In  this 
era  of  cost  cutting,  we  have  also  decid- 
ed that  if  a  State  falls  behind  in  its 
payments  on  its  debt  to  the  national 
unemployment  trust  fund,  then  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  impose 
a  penalty  tax  on  that  State  and  direct 
that  all  funds  generated  by  the  tax  go 
directly  to  the  trust  fund.  Now  some 
may  see  that  as  a  simple  act  of  fiscal 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  in  reality  it  is  a 
shortsighted  and  counterproductive 
policy.  In  a  State  suffering  from  im- 
employment  and  depressed  levels  of 
economic  activity,  adding  to  the  tax 
burden  of  business  is  precisely  what 
one  ought  not  do  if  there  is  to  be  any 
hope  for  recovery.  Yet  that  is  precise- 
ly what  appears  likely  to  happen  in 
Michigan  and  12  other  States  in  the 
near  future. 

There  is,  however,  still  time  to  cor- 
rect that  error  and  the  others  I  have 
identified  before  their  full  impact  is 
felt.  Senator  Riegle  has  introduced 
legislation,  which  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor,  designed  to  do  Just  that.  I 
urge  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  sind  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  to  look  at  those  bills  carefully. 
I  do  not  intend  to  offer  that  legisla- 
tion as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  be- 
cause I  just  carmot  justify  doing  any- 
thing which  would  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  vitally  needed  but 
inadequate  bill.  But  I  do  want  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  I  will  seek 
an  appropriate  vehicle  to  guarantee 
that  these  issues  come  to  the  floor. 
And  I  will  be  prepared  to  debate  them 
fully  and  extensively  when  that  time 
comes. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  and  my 
region  are  bleeding.  Michigan  has  a 
16-percent    unemployment    rate    and 


our  people  cannot  qualify  for  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits.  We 
have  a  State  which  has  had  to  reduce 
expenditures  by  15  percent  in  real 
terms  of  over  the  past  2  years  and  now 
the  Federal  Government  wants  us  to 
pay  interest  on  the  money  we  must 
borrow  In  order  to  provide  essential 
services.  We  get  back  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  every  tax  dollar  we  send  to 
Washington,  less  than  any  other 
State,  and  now  Washington  wants  to 
impose  a  penalty  tax  on  us  for  drawing 
too  heavily  on  the  unemployment 
trust  fund.  We  have  a  national  policy 
which  accepts  and  uses  unemployment 
as  a  cure  for  our  economic  woes  and 
Michigan  and  States  in  similar  posi- 
tions are  being  asked  to  carry  the 
burden  for  the  Nation. 

That  makes  no  sense  Mr.  President. 
And  it  makes  no  sense  for  me  to  accept 
it. 

So  while  I  will  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
want  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  I 
will  be  seeking  a  more  appropriate 
time  and  legislative  vehicle  to  secure 
the  basic  equity  that  my  State  de- 
serves and  requires. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  statis- 
tics recently  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  document  the  fact  that 
we  are  experiencing  a  period  of  record 
unemplojrment.  With  almost  10  mil- 
lion Americans  out  of  work,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  scale  back  our  commit- 
ment to  employment  service  programs. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  one  of  our 
highest  and  most  pressing  national 
priorities  must  be  to  reverse  the  cur- 
rent trend  by  putting  people  back  to 
work  in  productive,  private  sector  jobs. 
That  is  why  I  intend  to  support  the 
I*resident's  request  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
my  vote  for  this  measure  is  predicated 
on  the  expectation  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  will  exercise  his  discretionary 
authority  to  allow  each  State  maxi- 
mum flexibility  in  allocating  its  share 
of  funds  to  placement  services.  While  I 
commend  the  administration  for  its 
preliminary  efforts  to  allow  such  flexi- 
bility. I  would  like  to  see  even  greater 
reliance  on  the  judgment  of  State  em- 
plosmient  program  officials  to  tailor 
their  administration  to  the  needs  of 
their  respective  populations.  In  Texas, 
for  example,  the  State  employment 
commission  has  a  proven  record  of 
successful  performance  in  finding  jobs. 
In  expending  its  Federal  share  of  ad- 
ministrative funds,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  standard  of  80  percent 
funding  to  unemployment  benefits  ad- 
ministration, 20  percent  funding  to  job 
placement  may  inhibit  the  commis- 
sion's ability  to  adjust  to  local  circum- 
stances. I  understand  that  some  alter- 
ation of  this  formula  is  possible  at  the 
regional  office  level  or  by  obtaining  a 
waiver  from  the  Washington  DOL 
headquarters,  but  changing  those 
standards  can  be  a  cumbersome  proc- 


ess—involving time  delays  we  simply 
cannot  afford. 

Mr.  President,  reductions  in  funding 
for  employment  services  have  already 
cost  us  dearly.  In  my  home  State,  a  29- 
percent  funding  cut  has  resulted  in 
staff  layoffs,  imminent  closure  of  72  of 
the  117  employment  commission  of- 
fices, and  significant  reduction  in  job 
placements  made.  To  allow  this  situa- 
tion to  deteriorate  further  would  be  a 
tragedy.  The  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country.  It  ranks  first  in  the  number 
of  individuals  served  and  second  in  job 
placements.  In  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibilities, the  TEC  is  especially  helpful 
to  small  businesses  and  to  those  unem- 
ployed workers  for  whom  finding  a  job 
can  be  difficult. 

During  1981,  for  example.  TEC 
placed  some  47,000  veterans,  more 
than  100,000  youth,  close  to  29.000 
older  workers,  more  than  12.000  food 
stamp  recipients,  and  over  14,000  dis- 
abled or  handicapped  individuals. 
Equally  important,  TEC  records  show 
that  Texans  drawing  unemployment 
benefits  remain  on  the  rolls  an  aver- 
age of  12.7  weeks  as  compared  to  a  na- 
tionwide average  of  14.6  weeks.  Clearly 
the  TEC  has  demonstrated  it  can 
reduce  the  drain  on  our  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  by  putting  people 
back  to  work.  As  we  cast  our  votes  for 
this  measure,  let  us  also  encourage  the 
administration  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  diminish  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  these  funds  so  that  agencies 
such  as  the  TEC  may  make  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  available 
resources. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recession  now  ravaging  most  of  the 
country  is  having  an  even  more  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  economy  of  Wash- 
ington State. 

There  unemployment  exceeds  11 
percent,  with  some  counties  above  27 
percent.  The  forest  products  indus- 
try—which is  the  lifeblood  of  the  re- 
gional economy— as  well  as  the  hous- 
ing industry,  are  dead  in  their  tracks. 
Those  industries  are  in  a  depression 
and  there  is  no  hope  on  the  horizon 
for  improvement.  Unemployment 
among  the  building  and  construction 
trades  is  above  50  percent  in  many 
areas  of  Washington  State. 

Unemployment  continues  to  grow  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton lacks  the  financial  resources  even 
to  maintain  employment  service  of- 
fices—let alone  pay  benefits  to  those 
who  are  unemployed. 

One  year  ago  there  were  39  fully 
operational  State  job  service  offices  lo- 
cated throughout  Washington  State. 
Today  there  are  fewer  than  half  that 
many.  More  than  1,000  State  employ- 
ment office  employees  have  been  laid 
off  because  of  budget  cuts. 
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Today,  just  2,244  employees  of  the 
State  employment  security  depart- 
ment are  trying  to  serve  more  than 
200,000  persons  who  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration budget  offers  little  hope  to  the 
unemployed.  We  caimot  refuse  this 
meager  attempt  to  provide  some  relief 
to  unemployed  workers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  the  emergency  supplemen- 
tal request.  House  Joint  Resolution 
391,  will  provide  the  necessary  relief 
facing  the  unemployed  in  Washington 
State  and  elsewhere.  In  Washington 
State,  many  of  the  369  employment  se- 
curity department  employees  laid  off 
just  2  weeks  ago  could  be  rehired  and 
14  of  the  regional  offices  reopened. 

Passage,  Mr.  President,  of  this  legis- 
lation is  essential  in  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic distress.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  this  vital  emer- 
gency legislation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  request 
which  provides  desperately  needed 
funds  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  employment  services. 

In  Ohio,  the  need  for  additional 
funds  is  great.  The  State  is  currently 
suffering  from  an  unemplojmient  rate 
of  near  12  percent,  the  second  highest 
In  the  country.  And  while  thousands 
and  thousands  of  unemployed  Ohio- 
ans  are  applying  for  assistance,  either 
benefits  or  job  placement,  the  State  is 
currently  planning  to  close  38  employ- 
ment service  offices. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  no  desire  to 
play  a  cruel  joke  on  the  unemployed. 
This  tragedy  is  taking  place  because 
the  Reagan  administration  recom- 
mended and  Congress  went  along  with 
wholly  unwarranted  budget  reductions 
on  the  basis  of  Allce-in-Wonderland 
economic  projections.  I  applaud  the 
administration  for  reversing  Itself  and 
requesting  additional  funds.  And  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  to 
provide  to  millions  of  unemployed 
Americans  the  services  they  need  and 
to  which  they  are  fully  entitled. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  before  us  today,  which  would  re- 
store $210  million  cut  by  the  continu- 
ing resolution  from  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  $133  million  for  the 
administrative  costs  associated  with 
the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  time  these  cuts  were  being 
considered  last  December,  I  cospon- 
sored  an  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor K£NN£Dy  to  restore  a  portion  of 
these  funds.  Our  amendment,  which 
would  have  put  back  $120  million  for 
these  vital  services,  was  defeated  and 
as  a  result,  these  devastating  cuts  were 
allowed  to  become  law. 


The  ill-conceived  and  hastily  devised 
cuts  in  the  employment  service  budget 
which  were  included  in  the  third  con- 
tinuing resolution  have  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  between  800  and  1,000  job 
service  offices  across  the  country.  In 
my  own  State  of  Michigan,  the  em- 
ployment security  commission  has  an- 
nounced the  closure  of  42  offices  and 
the  complete  shutdown  of  the  entire 
work  incentive  program.  Over  750  per- 
sons faced  layoffs.  According  to  the  di- 
rector of  Michigan's  employment  secu- 
rity commission,  Mr.  Martin  Taylor, 
these  budget  cuts  would  result  in  the 
elimination  of  all  job  placement  serv- 
ices to  over  haJf  of  those  seeking  work 
through  MESC.  Last  year,  by  contract, 
Michigan's  job  service  placed  more 
than  93,100  Michigan  workers  In  em- 
ployment. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  January  13  statement  of  Mr. 
Taylor  on  the  impact  of  these  cuts  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MESC  AifNOUNCES  Branch  Closings. 
Layofts,  Program  Shutdowns 
A  second  round  of  federal  budget  cuts  Is 
forcing  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  (MESC)  to  close  42  offices, 
shut  down  it«  entire  Work  Incentive  (WIN) 
program,  and  layoff  over  750  additional  em- 
ployees. MESC  Director  S.  Martin  Taylor 
said  today. 

Speaking  before  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sioners in  Lansing.  Taylor  said  that  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  enacted  by  Congress  at 
the  request  of  the  Reagan  administration 
imposes  retroactive  budget  cuts  that  "are 
far  more  devastating  than  anyone  may  have 
realized. " 
The  additional  budget  cuts  will  result  in: 
Closing  19  regular  MESC  offices  through- 
out the  state.  The  offices  are  located  in  De- 
troit (see  list).  G.and  Rapids,  Ann  Arbor. 
Midland,  Grand  Haven,  Three  Rivers,  Clare. 
Cheboygan.  Dowagiac,  Hillsdale,  Hartford. 
Sparta,  Standlsh,  Rogers  City,  and  Ontona- 
gon. Since  MESC  had  already  closed  18  of- 
fices during  the  first  round  of  federal  cuts, 
this  will  leave  61  offices  to  serve  Michigan's 
313,600  active  unemployment  claimants. 
Those  offices  named  today  for  closing  serve 
27,000  claimants  (approximately  8.5  percent 
of  the  claims  load),  who  will  now  have  to 
report  to  other  MESC  offices,  an  average  of 
39  more  miles  away  round  trip. 

(In  the  case  of  the  Ontonagon  office,  a 
round  trip  of  94  miles  Is  required.)  The  aver- 
age round  trip  transportation  costs  to  be 
borne  by  all  affected  claimants  will  be  ap- 
proximately $185,703  more  every  two  weeks. 
Total  elimination  of  the  Work  Incentive 
(WIN)  Program  and  the  closing  of  all  23 
MESC- WIN  offices  In  the  sUte.  WIN  cur- 
rently aids  140,430  AFDC  recipients  in  find- 
ing employment.  Michigan's  WIN  program, 
with  a  budget  of  $15.3  million,  found  Jobs 
for  19,335  people  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  re- 
sulting in  welfare  savings  of  over  $68  mil- 
lion. The  net  loss  to  Michigan  taxpayers  will 
amount  to  over  $4  million  for  each  month 
that  the  WIN  program  remains  closed. 

The  immediate  layoff  of  over  750  more 
MESC  employees.  With  last  September's 
layoff  of  1.000  employees,  MESC  has  re- 
duced Its  work  force  by  over  1,750. 
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Taylor  said  that  the  latest  budget  cuts  will 
eliminate  job  placement  service  to  over  half 
of  those  now  seeking  work  through  MESC. 
Michigan's  Job  Service,  which  placed  93,133 
Michigan  workers  In  the  past  year,  will  now 
be  unable  to  assist  any  Job  seekers  other 
than  those  receiving  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

"Claimants  were  always  our  first  priority 
in  Job  Service".  Taylor  stated.  "But  with  se- 
verely limited  resources  they  must  now 
become  our  only  priority.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  Michigan's  public  employment 
service  will  be  forced  to  turn  away  unem- 
ployed Job  seekers  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits  as  well  as 
those  who  are  not  eligible  for  benefits.  This 
means  turning  our  back  on  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  minorities,  the  handicapped,  the 
older  workers,  the  female  heads-of-house- 
holds.  the  youth  of  the  state,  and  the  many 
other  groups  who  have  always  looked  to  us 
for  the  special  help  they  need  in  finding 
Jobs.  The  only  exception  to  "claimant  only" 
service  will  be  a  few  federally  mandated  pro- 
grams that  are  specially  funded,"  Taylor 
added.  At  the  end  of  September,  he  said. 
399.594  job  seekers  were  registered  for  work 
with  the  MESC.  Under  the  new  system,  only 
46%  of  those  would  be  eligible  for  service. 

MESC's  Job  Bank,  a  computerized  system 
of  statewide  Job  listings,  will  be  completely 
eliminated.  This  also  cuts  Michigan  out  of 
the  nationwide  network  of  Job  Service  of- 
fices that  allows  employers  to  post  Job  open- 
ings In  other  sUtes  and  Job  seekers  in 
Michigan  to  learn  of  Jobs  in  other  sUtes. 

"There  are  two  ways  to  add  up  what's 
happened  to  Michigan's  unemployed  under 
the  administration's  budget  cuts. "  Taylor 
said.  "One  way  is  to  announce  MESC's  most 
recent  12  percent  cut  which  Is  retroactive  to 
October  1.  making  It  an  effective  18  percent 
cut.  Add  to  that  the  22  percent  cut  we  al- 
ready took  In  October,  mix  in  the  fact  that 
WIN  has  been  cut  100  percent  and  cap  it  off 
with  a  30  percent  cut  In  our  budget  for 
leases,  utilities  and  other  'housekeeping' 
items.  That  adds  up  to  an  astounding 
budget  cut  for  MESC.  But  that  is  really  Just 
a  string  of  numbers.  What  we  must  ask  our- 
selves is  what  effect  these  cuts  have  on  the 
more  than  600.000  people  in  Michigan  who 
are  without  a  Job.  people  who  In  many  cases 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn  but  the  MESC. 
We  must  then  add  In  the  effect  this  will 
have  on  new  and  expanding  employers  in 
Michigan  who  pay  for  our  services  through 
payroll  taxes,  but  are  now  denied  the  test- 
ing, counseling  and  screening  of  Job  appli- 
cants that  formerly  enabled  them  to  find 
and  hire  a  skilled  labor  force.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  sum  of  the  administration's 
budget  cuts  adds  up  to  disaster  for  Michi- 
gan." 

HKSC  OmcE  CLOSINGS 

1st  Round  ClOBlngs,  fall  1981:  Benton 
Harbor.  Calumet,  Detroit  (150  Griswold) 
(1200  Sixth).  Flint  (Carmen  Plaza).  Garden 
City  Day  Labor,  Grand  Rapids  Day  Labor 
Ishpeming. 

Kalamazoo  Day  Labor  (231  E.  Ransom), 
Lansing  (505  Frandor),  Muskegon  Day 
Labor  (1481  Apple).  Saginaw  Day  Labor  (517 
E.  Genesee),  St.  Clair  Shores  (Day  Labor) 
Sterling  Heights  (26417  Hoover),  Suttons 
Bay,  Westland,  Wyoming  (East  Brook  Mall) 
YpsUanti. 

2nd  Roimd  Closings:  Arm  Arbor,  Cheboy- 
gan, Clare.  Detroit  (10351  Woodward  (Do- 
mestic)), (4620  Cass  (Day  Labor)),  4321  E 
McNlchols).  (2770  Park).  (20211  Greenfield). 
Dowagiac,    Grand    Haven,    Grand    Rapids! 
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Hartford,    Hillsdale,    Midland,    Ontonagon. 
Rogers     City,     Sparta,     Standlsh,     Three 

WIN  Project  Closings:  Allegan,  Alpena, 
Bay  City,  Benton  Harbor,  Big  Rapids,  Cen- 
trevIUe.  Detroit  (8126  Greenfield),  (17101 
John  R.),  (220  Bagley),  (11206  Conner),  (76 
Adams).  (19411  W.  McNichoU).  Flint,  Grayl- 
ing, Hartford,  HoweU,  Highland  Park.  Ionia, 
Lincoln  Park,  Monroe,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Petos- 
key.  Warren. 

Plus  all  WIN  office  operations  formerly 
located  within  MESC  and  DDS  offices. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  national  unemployment 
has  reached  8.3  percent  it  makes  little 
sense  to  enact  deep  cuts  in  the  very 
programs  which  offer  hope  to  jobless 
workers  of  finding  new  employment. 

I  strongly  support  the  enactment  of 
this  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, which  wiU  correct  this  terrible 
mistake  made  by  the  third  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  the  confidence  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  request- 
ed by  the  President  for  the  continued 
payment  of  unemployment  insurance 
and  the  restoration  of  vital  staff  posi- 
tions in  the  State  employment  agen- 
cies. But  I  am  not  without  misgivings 
about  the  aborted  attempt  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  dismantle  the  U.S.  Em- 
plojonent  Service. 

It  is  a  cruel  paradox  that  at  a  time 
when  we  face  record  levels  of  vmem- 
ployment.  the  administration  would 
have  proposed  to  cut  the  most  effec- 
tive program  our  Govenunent  pro- 
vides to  help  unemployed  workers  get 
back  to  work.  I  have  already  taken 
time  in  this  Chamber  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion to  explain  in  some  detail  the 
history  of  these  events.  And.  to  be 
sure,  it  is  an  unsettling  story.  Al- 
though the  passage  of  this  supplemen- 
tal bill  will  avert  this  crisis  for  the 
moment,  we  are  still  left  with  the 
haunting  insensitivity  that  was  shown 
by  this  administration  to  the  plight  of 
the  unemployed.  All  the  more  trou- 
bling is  the  administration's  posture 
on  the  Government's  role  in  helping 
unemployed  workers  get  jobs  when  we 
notice  as  well  as  the  administration 
has  cut  back  funding  for  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  Training  Admin- 
istration by  61  percent,  for  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  by  83  percent,  for 
the  Work  Incentive  Program  by  33 
percent,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

While  I  commend  this  body  for  the 
actions  it  will  take  today  to  insure  the 
fiscal  soundness  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  system  and  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  I  look  to  this  body 
to  hold  strong  to  this  Nation's  long- 
standing conunitment  to  full  employ- 
ment as  we  consider  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget.  I  trust  this  body  will  con- 
tinue to  give  the  Service  its  steadfast 
support. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  9.3  million  Americans 


out  of  work!  The  bureaucrats  tell  us 
that  this  translates  into  an  8.5-percent 
unemployment  rate  but  that  does  not 
tell  the  true  story.  We  will  hear  claims 
that  the  unemployment  rate  dropped 
by  three-tenths  of  1  percentage  point 
from  December,  but  even  those  who 
would  make  that  claim  do  so  with 
their  heads  hung  down. 

It  is  factual  that  the  unemployment 
rate  fell  slightly  from  the  December 
rate— but  fell  from  what— 9.3  million 
people  imemployed  instead  of  9.6  mil- 
lion people.  That  is  no  solace  to  the 
worker  standing  In  an  unemployment 
line  for  hours  desperately  hoping  for 
some  job,  any  job  at  all,  just  some 
work. 

Statistics  are  no  help  to  unemployed 
workers  fighting  to  find  some  way  to 
keep  up  with  the  mortgage  payments, 
to  keep  food  on  the  table,  to  keep 
their  children  in  school. 

To  make  this  ugly  picture  even 
worse,  the  fact  that  the  percentages 
moved  slightly  downward  is  most 
likely  a  result  of  workers  giving  up. 
The  technical  term  is  "discouraged 
workers."  These  are  people  who  have 
been  looking  for  work  so  long  and  not 
finding  it— they  have  given  up.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  1981,  according  to  offi- 
cial estimates,  there  were  1.2  million 
"discouraged  workers."  Can  this  great 
country  really  tolerate  better  than  9 
million  people  out  of  work  and  1  mil- 
lion or  more  workers  so  discouraged 
that  they  are  forced  to  give  up? 

The  title  of  this  blU  tells  us  the 
story  of  what  is  facing  us— urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation— urgent,  that 
is  the  word.  This  is  not  a  normal  or 
regular  appropriations  matter  and  it  Is 
not  the  result  of  some  natural  disas- 
ter. This  is  the  result  of  an  economy 
that  is  going  out  of  this  administra- 
tion's control. 

Last  year,  I  took  the  floor  time  and 
time  again  to  warn  that  the  ultimate 
costs  of  phony  economic  assumptions 
would  be  really  harmful  to  American 
people.  Now  we  are  seeing  in  human 
terms  the  results  of  "magic  asterisks" 
and  "unidentified"  cuts. 

Just  4  months  after  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
$1.9  billion  to  pay  unemployment  ben- 
efits. The  administration  asked  the 
people  last  year  to  believe  unemploy- 
ment would  be  7.3  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  that  was  the  base  for 
the  appropriations  request.  Only  a  few 
days  ago.  when  the  President  submit- 
ted his  fiscal  year  1983  budget,  he  ad- 
justed his  unemployment  projection 
upward  to  8.9  percent— a  leap  of  1.6 
percent  which  roughly  translates  into 
1.7  million  people. 

The  second  component  of  this 
urgent  supplemental  is  funding  for  the 
Employment  Service.  The  Employ- 
ment Service  provides  State  assistance 
to  people  looking  for  work.  The  State 
offices  are  much  closer  to  the  job  situ- 
ation m  each  State,  and  are  better 


able  to  help  people  find  jobs  and  assist 
in  placement  and  other  services.  It  is 
preposterous  to  think  that  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  skyrocketing, 
it  would  make  any  sense  at  all  to  cut 
assistance  to  people  looking  for  woiii. 
The  phony  economic  assumptions 
and  disregard  for  the  real  effects  of  in- 
discriminate budget-slashing  demon- 
strate, once  again,  that  this  adminis- 
tration's overall  economic  recovery 
plan  is  unworkable  and  Is  steeped  in 
an  unfair  distribution  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  the  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 
The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattield)  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd)  and  the  Senator 
from    New    Jersey     (Mr.     Williams) 

would  vote  "yea."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcsil  Vote  No.  8  Leg.] 
YEAS-95 


Abdnor 

Cochran 

Graasley 

Andrews 

Cohen 

Bart 

Armatrong 

Cranston 

Hatch 

Bmker 

D'Amato 

Hayakawa 

Baucus 

Danlorth 

Heflln 

Bentaen 

DeConcliil 

Heinz 

Btden 

Denton 

Helnu 

Boren 

Dixon 

HoUlngs 

Bonchwlte 

Dole 

Huddleston 

BruUey 

Domenid 

Humphrey 

Bumpers 

Durenberger 

Inouye 

Burdlck 

E:acleton 

Jackson 

Byrd. 

East 

Jepsen 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Exon 

Johnston 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Ford 

Kaiaebaum 

Caiuion 

Gam 

Kasten 

Chafee 

Ooldwater 

Kennedy 

Chiles 

Gorton 

Laxalt 
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Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Msthias 

Matsunaga 

Mattincly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Hurkowskl 

NIckles 


Dodd 
Glenn 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 


Schmiit 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


o'clock  meridian  on  Monday,  February  22 
1982. 
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NOT  VOTING-5 
Hatfield  Williams 


Hawkins 


So  the  joint 
391)  was  passed. 


resolution  (H.J.   Res. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  adjournment  resolution  at  the 
desk,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  House  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  268)  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  February  10  to  February  17, 
1982,  and  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  February  11  or  February  12  to  Febru- 
ary 22,  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  I  will  shortly  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  but  before  I  do  so,  I 
am  advised  that  both  the  resolution 
and  the  amendment  are  cleared  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  832 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 822. 

On  page  1.  line  4  strike  "Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1982,"  and  Insert:  "Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1982,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (UP  no.  822)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  268),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  268 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  February 
10,  1982,  It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday,  February  22, 1982,  and 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Thurs- 
day, February  11,  1982.  or  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1982.  pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by 
the  Majority  Leader  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution,    it    stand    adjourned    until    12 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair,  what  is  the  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  before  the  Senate  is  to 
resume  consideration  of  S.  951,  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorizations, 
1982,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 

The  bill  (slerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAICER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  stay  in  session  for  a  full  day 
today,  which  means  approximately  6 
p.m. 

I  hope  that  a  significant  amount  of 
debate  can  occur  on  the  measure.  All 
Senators  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  bill  is  now  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII  for  post-cloture 
procedure  under  the  limitations  of 
time  associated  therewith. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  in  opposition  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor  if 
any  Senator  wishes  to  speak  or  am 
prepared  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  with  the  time  charged  against 
the  100  hours. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
really  thinks  the  presence  of  the  oppo- 
sition is  essential  I  will,  of  course,  go 
along,  I  say  this  only  in  a  joking  way. 
Of  course,  I  think  the  appropriate 
thing  is  to  call  for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 


The  yeas  ana  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  pending  business  is 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
first  committee  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  first  committee 
amendment  was  laid  on  the  table.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  9  Leg.] 
YEAS-60 


Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Pressler 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Biden 

Helms 

Randolph 

Boren 

HoUings 

Riegle 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jei>sen 

Sasser 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Johnston 

Schmitt 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Long 

Synuns 

Denton 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Tower 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Wallop 

East 

Melcher 

Warner 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

NIckles 

Gam 

Nunn 
NAYS-30 

Baucus 

Hart 

Mitchell 

Boschwitz 

Heflln 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Specter 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Cochran 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

O'Amato 

Hatfield 

Williams 

Dodd 

Hawkins 

Dole 

Heinz 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  first 
committee  amendment  was  laid  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  second  committee  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  19,  strike  "$176,702,000" 
and  insert  "$127,136,000." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  167 

(Purpose:  To  restore  $1,000,000  to  Criminal 
Division.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  numbered  167  and 
ask  that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 167: 


On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  "$127,136,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$128,136,000". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  second 
committee  amendment.  Is  this  the 
second  committee  amendment?  Point 
of  order,  Mr.  President,  is  the  second 
committee  amendment  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second  committee  amendment  changes 
the  figure  in  the  bill  and,  therefore,  it 
is  germane. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  second  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  when  I  state  that  the  business 
before  the  Senate  now  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
numbered  167  to  the  second  commit- 
tee amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. However,  a  motion  to  table  the 
underlying  committee  timendment  is 
in  order  at  this  time  and  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Then  the  question, 
Mr.  President,  would  be.  What  is  now 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  a  motion  to  table 
the  second  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorvun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Quayle).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  to  table  the  second 
committee  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 


ida (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  ' 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

tRollcall  Vote  No.  10  Leg.] 
YEAS-63 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Baker 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Henin 

Pryor 

Boren 

Helms 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Johnston 

Schmitt 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Symms 

Denton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Tower 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

East 

McClure 
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NOT  VOTING- 
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Cochran 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

D'Amato 

Hatfield 

WiUlams 

Dodd 

Hawkins 

Dole 

Heinz 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  3, 
lines  19  and  20,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  agreed  to, 
and  the  second  committee  amendment 
and  the  pending  second  degree  amend- 
ment thereto  are  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  his 
point  of  order. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  order  is  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider is  dilatory. 

I  cite  page  249  of  "Senate  Proce- 
dure," which  states  as  follows: 

Under  post  cloture  proceedings,  a  motion 
to  reconsider  has  been  ruled  dUatory  and 
out  of  order  under  different  circumstances 
as  follows:  (1)  on  a  vote  of  64  yeas  to  24  nays 
on  tabling  aji  appeal.  (2)  on  a  vote  of  60  yeas 
to  31  nays  sustaining  a  ruling  of  the  Chair. 
(3)  on  a  vote  of  78  yeas  to  8  nays  to  Uble  a 
motion  to  postpone  indefinitely  .  .  . 
It  has  others  as  well. 
This  vote  was  63  to  27,  which  is  a 
stronger  vote  than  those  on  which  the 
nilings  had  been  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  desire 
to  be  heard? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  the  Senator  fom  Con- 
necticut can  be  heard,  because  the 
point  of  order  is  not  debatable.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  What  was  the  vote 
on  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  reconsider,  which 
was  the  last  motion  just  voted  on  by 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
last  vote  we  had  was  on  a  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  right.  What 
was  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  a 
vote  of  60  to  30,  the  motion  to  table 
was  carried. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
desire—— 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  matter, 
except  that  we  have  just  entered  into 
the  debate  on  this  matter,  and  certain- 
ly no  pattern  has  been  established. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  made  a  motion  to  re- 
consider, and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  In  the  record  which  would 
establish  an  intent  to  be  dilatory  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  entirely  within  his  rights 
to  make  the  point  he  just  made.  With- 
out any  prejudice  to  that  point  or  any 
prejudice  to  the  position  asserted  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  repre- 
sent to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  I  had  discussed  informally  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
others  that  this  was  the  last  vote  to- 
night, the  one  just  completed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  previous  vote 
would  be  the  pending  question  when 
we  resume  consideration  of  this 
matter  tomorrow. 


That  does  not  cut  any  ice  so  far  as 
the  procedural  issue  is  concerned,  but 
it  causes  me  some  grief,  because  that 
is  the  way  I  had  represented  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

So.  just  out  of  consideration  of 
that— which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  wise  representation  to  make 
and  carries  no  weight  other  than  a 
simple  statement— I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  con- 
sider leaving  the  situation  in  status 
quo,  and  perhaps  he  may  wish  to  make 
his  point  of  order  again  tomorrow,  or 
perhaps  we  could  proceed  with  the 
motion  to  reconsider  if  he  does  not. 
But  I  would  prefer  not  to  try  to  face 
the  point  of  order  or  a  ruling  by  the 
Chair  on  that  point  of  order  at 'this 
hour  In  the  evening. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  Chair,  after  thinking 
about  this  matter  overnight,  will  rule 
in  my  direction,  and  I  will  accede  to 
the  wish  of  the  majority  leader  and 
leave  the  matter  in  status  quo. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that,  I  state 
that  there  will  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes  this  evening. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  to  extend 
not  past  6  p.m..  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  3  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    F-16    SALE    TO    VENEZUELA- 
A  QUESTIONABLE  BREAK 

WITH  TRADITION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
week— little  noticed  by  the  public,  the 
media,  or  indeed  by  this  body— a  major 
new  U.S.  policy  will  go  into  effect  in 
Latin  America.  In  the  past,  and  here  I 
refer  to  the  entire  period  since  World 
War  II,  successive  U.S.  administrations 
have,  with  congressional  support, 
sought  to  limit  the  introduction  into 
this  region  of  the  highest  technology 
weaponry.  This  Friday,  however,  expi- 
ration of  a  30-day  congressional  veto 
period  will  set  the  stage  for  the  sale  to 
Venezuela  of  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced fighter-bombers  in  the  U.S.  ar- 
senal. A  longstanding  and  largely  suc- 
cessful policy  of  American  restraint 
thus  comes  to  an  end. 

Although  administration  testimony 
in  support  of  this  sale  has  left  unal- 
tered my  conviction  that  Congress 
would  be  wise  to  exercise  its  power  of 
veto,  I  recognize  as  reality  that  Con- 
gress seems  little  inclined  to  oppose 
the  administration.  I  have  therefore 
refrained  from  the  futile  gesture  of  in- 
troducing the  appropriate  concurrent 


resolution  of  disapproval,  and  shall  in- 
stead confine  myself  to  stating  serious 
reservations  that  I  fear  will  be  vindi- 
cated with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  postwar  American  policy  of  dis- 
couraging the  transfer  of  highly  so- 
phisticated aircraft  to  Latin  American 
countries  has  aimed  toward  two  goals. 
The  first  has  been  to  maintain  a  sound 
regional  defense  capability  as  a  guard 
against  external  aggression.  The 
second— and  generally  compatible- 
goal  has  been  to  avoid  an  arms  race 
within  the  hemisphere.  Accordingly, 
the  United  States  has  sought  to  assist 
its  Latin  American  neighbors  In  devel- 
oping a  level  of  adequate  military 
strength  which  did  not  depend,  at  any 
point,  on  the  most  advanced  possible 
technology. 

Inevitably,  from  time  to  time,  this 
policy  has  produced  a  degree  of  ten- 
sion with  governments  which  wished 
to  equip  their  armed  forces  with  the 
most  modem  conventional  arms,  par- 
ticularly high  performance  combat 
aircraft.  As  a  result,  beginning  in  the 
1960's,  Latin  American  nations  some- 
times turned  to  the  British,  French. 
West  German,  and  Canadians  for 
major  weapons  purchases.  The  United 
States  nonetheless  held  to  a  policy  of 
restraint,  refusing  to  sell  its  own  most 
advanced  aircraft  in  Latin  America— a 
policy  which  continued  throughout 
the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

While  seeking  to  perpetuate  long- 
standing U.S.  policy  the  Carter  admin- 
istration did,  however.  Initiate  an 
effort  to  bridge  what  some  developing 
nations  perceived  as  a  growing  gap  be- 
tween their  legitimate  security  needs 
and  our  willingness,  or  lack  thereof,  to 
make  available  topllne  American  fight- 
er aircraft.  As  conceived,  this  bridge 
would  be  the  FX,  a  more  highly  capa- 
ble supersonic  fighter  than  the  United 
States  had  ever  before  sold  In  Latin 
America,  though  one  possessing  some- 
thing slightly  less  than  the  full  meas- 
ure of  technological  sophistication  em- 
bodied In  the  highest  performance 
U.S.  fighters.  Given  the  leadtlmes  re- 
quired for  aircraft  development,  the 
FX  Is  just  now  about  to  become  avail- 
able for  export  sale— in  the  form  of 
either  the  F-5G  or  the  F-16/79. 

Unfortunately,  just  as  the  FX  con- 
cept might  have  been  Implemented, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  dealt  it 
a  severe  blow  by  offering  to  sell  to 
Venezuela  24  P-16's,  which  are  among 
the  most  advanced  of  American  fight- 
ers. In  justification,  administration  of- 
ficials have  argued  that  as  "the  key  to 
stability  in  the  Caribbean  area,"  Ven- 
ezuela deserves  to  receive  our  best  air- 
craft—particularly since  Cuba  has  now 
been  equipped  with  Soviet  Mig-23's. 
Unless  we  accede  to  Venezuela's  re- 
quest, so  the  argument  runs,  its  Gov- 
ernment will  turn  elsewhere  to  pur- 
chase the  high-performance  aircraft 
needed  to  insure  Venezuelan  security 
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and  to  protect  the  adjacent  Caribbean 

Regrettably,  this  rationale  is  more 
facile  than  persuasive.  Venezuela  is,  to 
be  siu-e,  an  important  U.S.  ally— both 
as  an  oil  supplier  and  as  a  stable  and 
prospering  Latin  American  democracy. 
But  the  case  has  simply  not  been 
made  that  Venezuela's  quite  legitimate 
security  needs  could  not  be  effectively 
met  by  the  FX.  It  remains  In  fact 
quite  unclear  just  what  the  threat  is 
to  which  the  F-16  is  being  sent  as  a  re- 
sponse. Although  frequently  cited,  the 
Mig-23's  located  in  Cuba  are  no  more 
capable  than  the  P-5G  and  their  use 
against  Venezuela  or  its  adjacent  sea- 
lanes  is  implausible  in  the  extreme. 
Indeed,  what  conceivable  act  of  overt 
Cuban  aggression  would  not  be  met 
with  a  full  U.S.  military  response,  and 
from  bases  which  are  essentially  as 
close  to  the  region  as  are  Cuba's? 

Meanwhile,  in  contrast  to  a  Cuban 
threat  which  is  almost  wholly  hypo- 
thetical, the  F-16  sale  will  itself 
produce  a  danger  which  is  real:  the 
possibility  of  a  regional  arms  race. 
Having  supplied  the  F-16  to  Venezu- 
ela, the  United  States  will  now  be 
hard-pressed  to  explain  to  other  Latin 
American  governments- such  as 
Brazil.  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  or 
Equador— why  they  should  purchase 
aircraft  of  lesser  capability.  As  a 
result,  the  very  concept  of  the  FX  Is 
imperiled,  and  the  prospects  for  future 
restraint  wane. 

As  this  now  occurs,  one  is  reminded 
of  a  U.S.  choice  made  over  a  decade 
ago  in  the  nuclear  realm— the  decision 
to  deploy  MIRV'ed  warheads  on  Amer- 
ican intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
At  the  time,  this  action  was  justified 
as  one  which  enhanced  U.S.  security 
by  taking  advantage  of  our  technologi- 
cal lead.  Some  in  this  body  argued 
that  since  this  lead  was  only  tempo- 
rary and  the  Soviets  would  soon  emu- 
late U.S.  actions,  we  should  seize  the 
opportunity  to  negotiate  a  ban  on 
MIRV's.  But  we  were  Ignored.  The 
result  was  a  proliferation  of  MIRV'ed 
warheads  in  both  the  American  and 
Soviet  arsenals  which  has  rendered 
the  United  States  less  secure  than 
before. 

As  the  consequences  of  the  F-18  sale 
to  Venezuela  now  begin  to  reverberate 
slowly  through  Latin  America,  I  fear 
that  those  advocating  restraint  will 
again  be  proven  correct.  Unfortunate- 
ly, such  proof  arrives  only  when  a  mis- 
take is  too  old  to  retrieve.  We  must 
thus  await  history's  verdict  as  to 
whether  once  more.  In  seeking  to 
strengthen  American  security,  we  have 
acted  with  expediency  but  to  our  long- 
term  detriment. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently George  F.  Murphy,  Jr.,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Senate  National  Security 


Office  spoke  on  the  issue  of  national 
security  at  a  seminar  conducted  by  the 
Behavioral  Research  Center  in  Dallas, 
Tex. 

I  have  read  the  speech  carefully,  and 
I  believe  it  points  out  certain  inad- 
equacies in  our  defense  posture  and 
clearly  illustrates  Soviet  activities  in 
the  field  of  subversion  and  destabillza- 
tion. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues as  a  valued  reference  piece, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RCMAIIKS  BY  ObORGE  F.  MTTRPHY,  JR. 
IWTRODCCTION 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  address  this 
seminar  on  the  subject  of  national  security. 
The  safeguarding  of  our  Nation  depends 
on  a  number  of  Interrelated  factors  includ- 
ing: a  sound  economy  (with  a  stable  flow  of 
energy  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  turn- 
ing), a  solid  and  resilient  political  system 
and  a  military  capability  second  to  none. 

As  representatives  of  major  energy  compa- 
nies, you  are  well  aware  of  our  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  energy,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  did  not  understand  or  fully  com- 
prehend this  dependency  until  we  all  waited 
in  gas  lines  in  1973  and  again  in  1979.  We 
saw  energy  prices  skyrocket,  but  what  hit 
home  was  the  plain  fact  that  we  ran  out  of 
gas.  The  No  Gas  Today  sign  revealed  an  un- 
expected vulnerability. 

There  are  many  complex  reasons  for  this 
vulnerability,  and  certainly  one  was  the 
slowing  down  of  the  orderly  development  of 
the  United  States  civilian  nuclear  power 
program. 

Today,  we  are  in  a  period  when  there  are 
no  gas  lines,  when  prices  have  dropped, 
however  slightly,  and  when  only  last  month 
Newsweek  had  an  article  entitled,  "The  Oil 
Glut  Won't  Go  Away."  There  is  nothing  like 
healthy  competition  to  keep  the  price  down. 
But,  from  the  long  range  point  of  view,  the 
problem  remains  unsolved. 

Government  and  industry  must  come  up 
with  a  coherent  program  to  Insure— to  use 
an  overworked  phrase — energy  independ- 
ence. All  of  you  are  aware  of  the  many  and 
varied  programs  and  proposals  to  reach  this 
goal,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  rehash  these 
before  this  august  group.  Rather,  I  want  to 
address  the  larger  external  threat  that  we 
face,  and  I  want  to  point  out  where  we  have 
been  and  what  twists  and  turns  In  our  strat- 
egy have  placed  us  in  a  position  of  military 
insufficiency  in  a  world  fraught  with 
danger. 

The  direction  of  American  foreign  policy 

In  the  1943  movie  Casablanca,  Humphrey 
Bogart's  piano-playing  friend  sang  a  now 
famous  song  which  Includes  the  words, 
"The  fundamental  things  apply  as  time  goes 
by."  Since  1945,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
some  of  the  fundamental  geopolitical  facts 
of  life.  We  have  moved— sometimes  imper- 
ceptibly, sometimes  dramatically— from  a 
position  of  unsurpassed  military,  economic 
and  political  strength  to  what  has  been  de- 
scribed by  some  of  our  leaders  In  the  recent 
past  as  "essential  equivalence"  or  "relative 
parity"  in  our  military  relationship  with  the 
only  potential  adversary  on  the  horizon— 
the  Soviet  Union. 

What  happened  to  bring  our  Nation  from 
victory  in  World  War  II  to  the  scarred  sands 


and  burned  wreckage  of  our  failed  rescue 
mission  in  the  Iranian  desert?  As  Al  Smith 
once  said,  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 
Post  World  War  II 

The  United  States  emerged  from  World 
War  II  as  the  strongest  military  power  on 
earth.  The  Soviet  Union,  although  weak- 
ened by  the  wartime  fighting,  was  probably  ' 
number  two.  Britain,  Prance  and  other 
allies  had  suffered  considerable  losses  in 
terms  of  men  and  material.  Our  industrial 
base  was  untouched.  We  lent  an  economic 
hand  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  We  reduced 
our  armed  services  and  we  paid  scant  atten- 
tion to  Prime  Minister  Churchill's  warning 
of  danger  from  the  East. 

The  benchmarks  of  post  World  War  II 
change  are  fairly  easy  to  Identify. 

The  Berlin  Blockade- 1948.— Although 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  have  a  single 
atomic  bomb  at  that  time,  they  blockaded 
Berlin.  We  responded  with  an  airlift,  to  fly 
food  and  coal  to  Berlin.  In  the  face  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Berlin  as  well  as  in  re- 
sponse to  world-wide  pressure,  the  Soviets 
and  East  Germany  lifted  the  blockade— 
they  had  to  wait  until  1961  to  again  isolate 
Berlin  by  building  what  became  known  as 
the  Wall  of  Shame. 

The  Korean  Conflict— 1950.— The  North 
Koreans,  with  Soviet  backing,  launched  an 
attack  on  South  Korea.  We  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  South  Korea,  and  three  years  later 
settled  for  a  tie  at  the  38th  parallel. 

Hungary^l956.— In  October,  1956,  Hun- 
garian secret  police  and  Soviet  military  ele- 
ments fired  on  a  crowd  of  unarmed  Hungar- 
ian students,  killing  and  wounding  many. 
Outraged,  the  people  rose  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. For  a  short  time  the  Soviets  nego- 
tiated with  the  Government  of  Imre  Nagy 
while  they  brought  in  troops  from  the 
Soviet  Ukraine.  During  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 3-4,  the  Soviets  surrounded  Budapest, 
cut  it  off.  and  sent  tanks  in  to  attack  the 
freedom  fighters.  The  battle  of  Budapest 
ended  within  days. 

On  November  4,  the  Soviets  vetoed  a  U.S. 
resolution  proposing  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil censure  of  the  Russian  military  attack  on 
Hungary. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs— 1961.— In  April,  1961,  a 
fundamental  blunder,  which  was  to  have 
international  ramifications  and  whet  the 
Soviet  appetite  for  expansion,  occurred  with 
the  failure  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  no  matter  where 
the  blame  should  be  placed,  the  bottom  line 
was  that  the  United  States  could  not  suc- 
cessfully carry  out  an  operation  against  a 
Marxist  regime  nm  by  Fidel  Castrrf. 

The  Berlin  Wall— 1961.— On  Sunday, 
August  13,  1961,  perhaps  testing  another 
weak  spot,  the  Soviets,  working  through 
their  East  German  allies,  began  construc- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Prom  the  communist  point  of  view,  the 
wall  was  an  absolute  necessity  because, 
given  the  choice  of  life  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain or  freedom  in  Western  Europe,  a  mass 
exodus  of  East  German  refugees  was  taking 
place  through  West  Berlin.  From  August  1 
to  August  13,  more  than  16,000  East  Ger- 
mans had  registered  at  West  Berlin  centers 
after  having  escai>ed  from  communist  East 
Germany.  More  than  4,100  people  had  regis- 
tered at  West  Berlin  in  the  last  24  hours 
that  the  border  was  open. 

The  United  States  and  our  NATO  allies 
vigorously  protested  the  violation  of  the 
Four-Power  Agreement  on  the  Status  of 
Berlin,  but  again,  the  bottom  line  was  and 
still  is  that  the  United  SUtes  and  its  NATO 
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allies  did  not  stop  the  construction  of  the 
Berlin  WaU. 

The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis— 1962.— Perhaps 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  episode,  the  Soviets  decided  to  place 
offensive  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba.  Because 
we  still  had  strategic  nuclear  weapons  supe- 
riority and  because  Soviet  lines  of  conununl- 
cations  could  not  supply  or  support  Cuba  in 
the  event  of  conventional  hostilities,  the 
Russians  withdrew  the  missiles  following 
the  direct  confrontation  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR  in  October  of  that  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuz- 
netsov  told  John  McCloy:  "You  Americans 
will  never  be  able  to  do  this  to  us  again." 

Czechoslovakia,  August  1968.— During  the 
night  of  August  20-21,  1968,  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany, 
Poland.  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  invaded 
Czechoslovakia. 

Prague  was  seized  in  an  air-borne  oper- 
ation. Military  transport  planes,  backed  by 
MIO  jet  fighters,  began  landing  troops  in 
great  numbers  beginning  shortly  after  1 
a.m.,  August  21.  Among  the  first  units  to 
land  at  previously  secured  airports  around 
Prague  were  detachments  of  the  KGB. 

The  Vietnam  ConfUct— 1960-1975.— It  is 
difficult  to  give  an  exact  date  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Vietnam  entanglement,  but  it  is 
easy  to  remember  the  end— when  U.S.  heli- 
copters were  evacuating  Americans  and 
South  Vietnamese  from  the  roof  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Saigon. 

A  Soviet  Opportunity.— WhUe  America 
was  attempting  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
morass  of  Vietnam  and  while  we  were  occu- 
pied with  Watergate  and  its  aftermath,  the 
Soviets  began  expanding  their  influence  in 
Africa,  using  Cuban  and  East  German  surro- 
gates to  solidify  their  position  particularly 
in  Angola  and  Ethiopia. 

Today,  according  to  Aviation  Week,  there 
are  1,000  Soviets  and  20,000  Cubans  in 
Angola.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  playing  a  passive  role,  but  I  am  sure 
you  remember  that  last  September,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  two  Soviet  lieu- 
tenant colonels  were  killed,  and  the  South 
Africans  captured  a  Soviet  sergeant  major 
during  a  military  strike  against  guerrilla 
bases  in  southern  Angola. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  in  the  press 
that  there  are  18,000  Cubans  and  4,000  Sovi- 
ets in  Ethiopia  and  40  Soviet  aircraft.  200 
tanks  and  5,000  Soviet  advisors  in  Tanzania. 
There  are  Soviet  advisors  in  several  other 
countries  in  Africa. 

Detente  and  the  SALT  Process— the 
1970s.— You  are  all  aware  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  SALT  I  began  in 
1969  and  ended  in  1972  with  the  signing  of 
the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty  and  the  In- 
terim Agreement  for  the  Limitation  of  Stra- 
tegic Offensive  Arms. 

SALT  negotiations  continued  into  1979. 
and  ended  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms 
and  Protocol  Thereto  (SALT  II).  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  discuss  these  treaties  in 
detail  here,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  an 
example  in  each  of  them  where  it  would 
appear  that  the  Soviet  Union  ended  up  in 
an  advantageous  position. 

The  Protocol  to  the  Interim  Agreement 
states: 

"The  U.S.  may  have  ...  no  more  than  44 
modem  ballistic  missile  submarines.  The 
Soviet  Union  may  have  ...  no  more  than  62 
modem  ballistic  missile  submarines." 

Not  only  did  the  Soviets  obtain  a  62-44  ad- 
vantage, but  because  the  key  word  in  the 


text  Is  "modem"  nuclear  submarines,  the 
Soviets  did  not  have  to  count  the  subs 
equipped  with  ballistic  missiles  which  are 
not  technically  classified  as  "modem." 
Therefore«  the  ratio  goes  to  over  90  vs.  44. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed  on  June 
18.  1979.  There  is  sophisticated  language 
which  allows  the  Soviets  to  keep  their  308 
heavy  ICBMs  but  does  not  allow  the  U.S.  to 
build  any  'heavy"  ICBMs. 

Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  now  the  Major- 
ity Leader  of  the  Senate,  in  a  press  confer- 
ence on  June  27,  1979.  announced  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Treaty.  He  pointed  out  the  dis- 
crepancy of  allowing  the  Soviets  308  heavy 
mi^iles  and  0  for  the  U.S.  He  sdso  said: 

"For  example,  the  308  heavy  missiles  al- 
lowed to  the  Soviet  Union  under  this  treaty 
have  firepower  equal  to  all  of  our  strategic 
ballistic  missile  systems  put  together.^' 

Senator  Jackson  commenting  on  the  same 
issue,  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 

"Why,  for  example,  should  we  sign  a 
SALT  Treaty  that  will  permit  the  Russians 
to  have  more  than  300  large,  modem  inter- 
continental missiles  while  we  are  allowed 
none?" 

President  Carter  signed  the  Treaty,  but 
later  because  of  the  Afghan  invasion,  he 
asked  the  Senate  to  delay  consideration  of 
it. 

U.S.  vs.  Soviet,  the  Changing  Military 
Balance  Favoring  the  Soviet  Union 

Very  few  remember  that  in  1961—20  years 
ago— the  Russians  detonated  the  largest  nu- 
clear weapon  ever  set  off  in  the  atmosphere 
(55-60  megatons). 

In  1962,  the  Soviets  miscalculated  the 
American  response  to  Russian  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Cuba  and,  given  the  relative  balance 
of  nuclear  weapons  power  at  that  time 
which  still  favored  the  U.S.,  had  to  back 
down.  This  miscalculation  probably  cost 
Khrushchev  his  job. 

It  seems  clear  that  following  this  confir- 
mation the  Soviets  began  a  determined, 
long-range  military  buildup  aimed  at  obtain- 
ing clear  superiority  over  the  United  States. 
Let  me  give  a  few  comparisons  to  support 
this  contention. 

ICBMs.— The  new  and  improved  Soviet 
ICBMs  (SS-17.  18,  and  19)  which  became 
operational  about  1974  are  more  up-to-date 
than  our  ICBMs.  One  version  of  the  S&-18 
has  a  warhead  yield  of  about  24  megatons 
according  to  Aviation  Week.  This  yield  is.  of 
course,  significantly  larger  than  any  U.S. 
ICTBM.  The  operational  SS-18  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  proposed  U.S.  MX  according 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger. 

The  Titan  II,  the  largest  U.S.  ICBM, 
became  operational  in  1963.  A  nearly  20- 
year-old  missile,  it  has  been  plagued  with 
fuel  lealcs  and  mechanical  problems.  There 
were  54  Titan  silos,  but  two  are  out  of  com- 
mission as  a  result  of  accidents.  The  remain- 
ing 52  silos  have  been  the  subject  of  repeat- 
ed caUs  for  closing  them  down  because  of 
the  questionable  reliability  of  the  missiles. 

The  U.S.  has  1.000  Minuteman  II  and  III 
missiles.  They  are  10  to  15  years  old  and  vul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

Bombers.— The  Soviet  Backfire  B  bomber 
became  operational  in  1974.  This  bomber 
has  the  capability  of  reaching  the  U.S.  on  a 
one-way  mission.  The  Backfire  is  roughly 
comparable  to  the  U.S.  B-1  bomber.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  more  than  150  Backfires  in  operation. 
The  U.S.  has  no  B-ls  in  operation. 

The  B-S2s.  the  backbone  of  our  bomber 
force,  are  all  more  than  20  years  old,  and  by 
PAA  stan<lards.  if  they  were  civilian  air- 
craft, they  could  be  classified  as  antiques. 


Nuclear  Subi.— The  United  SUtes  led  the 
world  in  the  development  of  nuclear  pow- 
ered submarines  beginning  with  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Nautilus  in  1954.  The  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  ballistic  missile  submarines,  and 
our  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  gave 
the  U.S.  primacy  on  the  high  seas  for  more 
than  two  decades. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  A  document  en- 
titled "Soviet  Military  Power."  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger,  says  that  the  Soviet 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarine  designat- 
ed ALFA  is  "believed  to  be  the  fastest  sub- 
marine in  service  today  in  any  Navy." 

Not  only  in  ballistic  missile  and  attack 
submarines,  but  in  all  types  of  submarines 
our  lead  has  disappeared. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations Admiral  Hayward  said:  "In  1980  the 
Soviets  delivered  12  submarines  to  their  op- 
erating forces.  We  delivered  one." 

In  comparing  the  latest  U.S.  and  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  submarines.  Admiral  Hay- 
ward  said: 

"Typhoon  is  the  largest  submarine  ever 
constructed,  displacing  about  25,000  tons 
submerged— almost  50  percent  more  than 
our  Ohio  claas  (Tr\dent)  ballistic  missile 
submarines. .  .  ." 

The  Turn  of  the  Screw 
In  the  mid-19708,  as  the  capability  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Soviet  long-range  nuclear 
weapons  increased  to  equal  and  then  sur- 
pass the  United  States,  it  became  obvious  to 
the  free  world  that  U.S.  strategic  striking 
power  could  not  be  counted  on  to  hold  back 
Soviet  expansion  outward  from  what  Mack- 
inder  and  Haushofer  referred  to  as  the 
World  Island. 

At  about  this  time  the  Soviets  began  to  in- 
tensify their  use  of  surrogates  and  clandes- 
tine activities  to  expand  their  global  influ- 
ence. 

Subversion.  Etestabilization  and  Expansion 
I  have  already  mentioned  arenas  where 
these  political  and  military  penetrations 
were  and  are  still  taking  place:  Angola  and 
Ethiopia.  Of  course,  the  area  most  crucial  to 
our  energy  needs— the  Middle  East— is  still 
the  most  sensitive  and  critical  target. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  nations  conducting 
covert  and  subversive  activities,  design  their 
operations  so  as  to  prevent  disclosure  and 
allow  for  plausible  denial.  It  is  rare  that  we 
find  "the  smoking  gun."  To  illustrate  this 
point,  let  me  briefly  outline  some  interest- 
ing coincidences  that  took  place  in  the 
Middle  East  in  1979.  There  is  no  "smoking 
gun,"  but  perhaps  the  sequence  of  these 
events  may  give  some  insight  into  the  grey 
area  of  international  intrigue. 

Prelude  to  Afghanistan 

On  Tuesday  moming.  February  14.  1979, 
two  incidents  tool  place  that  may  have  been 
coordinated.  At  8:45  a.m.,  local  time,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan  "Spike" 
Dubs  was  kidnapped.  Four  hours  later  he 
was  shot  to  death  in  a  Kabul  hotel. 

According  to  an  unclassified  State  Depart- 
ment report,  Soviet  officials  took  an  oper- 
ational role  just  prior  and  during  the  as- 
sault on  the  hotel  room  where  Ambassador 
Dubs  was  held  prisoner. 

The  unclassified  State  Department  report 
says  in  part: 

"One  Soviet  was  observed  assisting  an 
Afghan  security  official  with  the  loading  of 
a  weapon;  another  Soviet  was  observed  pro- 
viding an  Afghan  official  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  small  projectile,  and  two  So- 
viets were  oktserved  positioning  snipers  on 
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balconies  across  the  street  from  the  hotel 
room.  The  latter  same  Soviets  were  also  ob- 
served later  motioning  the  snipers  to  cease 
fire  following  40  seconds  of  intensive  gun- 
fire into  the  hotel  room." 

On  the  same  day  (February  14)  and  at 
almost  the  same  hour  that  Ambassador 
Dubs  was  kidnapped,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Teheran  was  invaded  by  Marxist  guerrillas 
who  held  Ambassador  William  Sullivan  and 
his  staff  against  their  will.  An  eye  witness 
report  in  the  Washington  Post,  February  15, 
1979,  states  in  part: 

"  'One  attacker  called  himself  a  commu- 
nist. Others  said  they  were  left-wing  Fe- 
dayeen  guerrillas .  .  .'  " 

The  following  day  (February  15),  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  United  States  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  today  of  efforts  to  help  foment  anti- 
American  actions  in  Iran .  .  ." 

Nine  months  later,  on  November  4.  1979. 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Iran  was  completely 
overrun  and  50  hostages  were  taken  and 
held  for  over  a  year. 

On  November  12,  1979.  the  Soviet  clandes- 
tine radio  in  Baku  beamed  to  Iran  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  relentless  and  national  battle  of  our 
fighting  people  against  the  mad  and  blood 
thirsty  U.S.  imperialism  has  justly  opened  a 
new  golden  page  in  the  history  of  the  anti- 
imperialist  struggles  of  awakened  nations. 
The  ugly  visage  of  U.S.  imperialism  has 
been  revealed  more  than  ever  around  the 
world." 

On  November  18,  1979,  the  Washington 
Star  carried  the  following  item: 

"After  repeated  American  protests  the 
Soviet  Union  abruptly  turned  off  a  series  of 
Inflammatory  anti-American  broadcasts 
aimed  at  Iran .  .  . " 

On  November  20,  1979,  the  Mosque  at 
Mecca  was  seized  by  several  hundred  well- 
armed  Individuals.  Almost  immediately,  the 
false  word  reached  Pakistan  that  the  U.S. 
was  somehow  involved. 

On  November  21.  1979.  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Islamn,bad  was  attacked  and  bumed  by  an 
anti-American  mob.  Two  military  men  were 
killed,  and  as  many  as  100  Americans  es- 
caped by  going  through  a  steel  hatch  onto 
the  roof  of  the  Embassy.  As  a  side  note, 
Reuters  later  reported  that  as  the  embers 
smoldered,  Soviet  security  men  were  caught 
and  ejected  from  inside  the  U.S.  Embassy 
compound.  The  headline  read,  "Soviet  At- 
tempt Reported  to  Rifle  Pakistan  Ruins." 

On  December  2,  1979,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Tripoli,  Libya,  was  sacked  by  an  anti-Ameri- 
can mob  of  students.  In  an  interview  pub- 
lished nine  days  later  in  the  New  York 
Times  Colonel  Qadhafi  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"That  he  believed  the  attacks  on  Ameri- 
cans in  Iran  and  his  own  country  were  only 
the  beginning  of  an  international  revolution 
against  the  United  States." 

During  December,  the  tempo  of  Soviet 
military  Intervention  increased  and  finally 
after  the  Russians  had  repeatly  denied  mili- 
tary involvement,  on  Christmas  Eve,  the 
Soviet  Union  began  its  massive  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

Was  it  coincidental  that  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Afghanistan  had  t>een  Idlled 
in  a  Soviet-guided  shootout  within  hours  of 
the  seizing  of  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Iran  by  a  Marxist  mob? 

Was  it  coincidental  that  just  prior  to  and 
during  the  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
November,  the  Russian-based  clandestine 
radio  beamed  at  Teheran  was  lieaping 
abuses  on  the  U.S.— so  much  so  that  the 
U.S.  protested  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
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Was  it  coincidental  that  on  the  other  side 
of  Afghanistan,  an  anti-U.S.  mob  was  some- 
how led  to  believe  that  the  Americans  were 
involved  in  the  Grand  Mosque  attack  and 
thus  they  sacked  and  bumed  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Islamabad- just  weeks  t>efore 
Soviet  tanks,  trucks  and  troops  rolled  into 
Kabul,  Afghanistan? 

It  is  difficult  to  pin  down  but  this  gives  an 
indication  of  the  instability  and  difficulties 
our  Nation  faces  in  this  troubled  world. 
The  Threat  to  Central  America 

Over  the  years,  the  Soviete  have  built  up 
the  Cuban  military  capability.  Again,  the 
Cubans,  acting  as  Soviet  surrogates,  provid- 
ed help  to  the  guerrillas  who  overthrew  the 
government  of  Nicaragua,  and  they  are  cur- 
rently supporting  guerrilla  attacks  against 
the  government  of  El  Salvador. 

In  this  connection,  on  February  23,  1981. 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  published  a  report 
entitled  "Communist  Interference  in  El  Sal- 
vador." This  report  presents  evidence  of  the 
clandestine  military  support  given  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  Cuba  and  their  communist 
allies  to  Marxist/Leninist  guerrillas  waiting 
to  overthrow  the  established  government  of 
El  Salvador. 

Terrorism 

Terrorism  is  as  old  as  history.  Who  are 
these  present  day  fanatics?  Who  do  they 
represent?  Where  are  they  trained?  Again, 
it  is  fundamental  to  look  at  the  record. 

TTiey  name  themselves— the  Red  Army 
Faction,  the  Red  Brigade,  the  Japan  Red 
Army. 

Who  are  their  leaders?  People  like 
"Carlos"  Ilich  Ramirez  Sanchez,  a  dedicated 
communist  terrorist,  trained  in  Cuba  under 
KGB  Colonel  Simenov  and  educated  in 
Moscow  and  violently  against  the  institu- 
tions of  the  free  world;  the  man  who  engi- 
neered the  assault  on  OPEC  Headquarters 
in  Vienna. 

What  do  they  say?  A  Red  Brigade  commu- 
nique, following  their  kidnapping  of  Briga- 
dier General  Dozier,  states  in  part: 

"Construct  the  anti-imperialist  fighting 
front  for  a  new  internationalism,  fight  to- 
gether and  united  to  win  with  all  commu- 
nists and  with  aU  the  populations  who  fight 
against  imperialism." 

Where  are  they  trained?  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Czechoslovakia  and  South  Yemen, 
the  only  Marxist  sUte  in  the  Middle  East, 
to  name  a  few. 

High  Technology— Trading  with  the  Soviet 
Union 

Lenin  is  quoted  as  saying  in  essence  "the 
capitalists  will  sell  us  the  rope  with  which 
we  will  hang  them." 

Providing  the  Soviet  Union  with  technolo- 
gy which  will  increase  their  military  as  well 
as  their  economic  capabilities  seems  to  go 
far  in  support  of  Lenin's  thesis. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  began  listing  high 
technology  equipment  that  the  United 
States  was  selling  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Items  such  as  bits  for  drilling  oil,  advanced 
computers,  equipment  to  build  the  pipeline 
between  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  such  equipment 
should  not  be  sent  to  a  country  that  has  a 
record  of  acting  against  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

My  comments  were  overtaken  by  events. 
President  Reagan,  as  you  know,  has  an- 
nounced a  suspension  of  licenses'  for  the 
export  of  high  technology  equipment  and 
material  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  only  add 
that  this  move  makes  eminent  sense. 


Summary 


T  have  tried  to  show  that  the  military  bal- 
ance of  power  has  slowly  shifted  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  have  also  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates  have  great- 
ly increased  their  efforts  in  subversion  and 
covert  activities. 

The  attack  on  the  free  world  and  more 
specifically,  on  the  United  States  is  many 
faceted.  I  have  not  touched  on  the  vast  espi- 
onage activities  of  the  Soviets  in  the  United 
States  which  FBI  Director  Webster  referred 
to  on  TV  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  have  not 
taken  time  to  list  the  penetrations  of  U.S. 
and  allied  intelligence  services. 

There  are  those  who  have  chosen  to 
ignore  this  growing  imbalance  and  increased 
hegemony  and  brutal  expansion  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  have  been  through  a  period  of  detente 
which  appears  to  only  have  strengthened 
the  Soviet  Union  at  our  expense.  We  iiave 
used  words— rhetoric— rationalizations— to 
explain  the  constant  encroachment  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  rationalizations  and 
downplaying  of  the  potential  threat  re- 
minds me  of  the  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
fable  of  the  king  who  was  surrounded  by 
courtiers  who  kept  telling  the  king  how 
beautiful  his  robes  were.  It  took  a  young 
child,  unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  the 
coiut.  to  exclaim  that  the  emperor  had  no 
clothes  on. 

I  think  that  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand what  the  Soviets  are  up  to  and  hope- 
fully, we  will  apply  fundamental  logic  and 
rebuild  our  defenses  so  that  our  Nation 
again  will  become  second  to  none. 


A  NEWSPAPERMAN'S  NEWSMAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
anyone  who  has  served  even  a  short 
time  in  public  life  realizes  very  quickly 
that  much  of  our  activity  involves  a 
close  working  relationship  with  the 
press  no  matter  what  office  we  hold. 
Over  the  years  that  I  have  served  in 
public  life,  first  as  a  State  legislator, 
then  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  U.S.  Senator,  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  to 
know  and  work  with  hundreds  of 
newsmen  and  newswomen.  In  the 
State  of  Maryland  every  officeholder, 
whether  at  the  National,  State,  or 
local  level,  sooner  or  later  crossed 
paths  with  the  Baltimore  Sun's  peer- 
less political  reporter,  Charles  G. 
Whiteford,  who  died  recently. 

Charlie  Whiteford  was  a  newspaper- 
man's newsman.  He  had  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  German  shepherd,  the 
scrappiness  of  a  bulldog  and  the  tenac- 
ity of  a  bloodhound.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Charlie's  stories  always  had  a 
bite  to  them.  He  got  the  news  first, 
fast,  and  accurately  and  trained  a  gen- 
eration of  young  reporters  in  the  skills 
of  the  journalist's  craft.  He  was  one  of 
a  kind;  the  last  of  the  breed  of  news- 
men out  of  the  Hildy  Johnson  school. 
Newspapering  in  Maryland  will  not  be 
the  same  without  him.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Baltimore 
Sun's  editorial  tribute  to  Charlie  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CBAKLES  O.  WHITXrORl) 

For  young  reporters  at  The  Sun  in  the 
mld-FVtles.  Charles  O.  Whiteford  was  a  city 
room  legend— an  embodiment  of  all  the  Ben 
Hecht  and  E>amon  Runyon  fantasies  that 
got  them  into  the  newspaper  business  in  the 
first  place.  His  shirt  taU  hanging  out,  his 
nose  mashed  Into  his  face,  a  cigarette 
clamped  in  his  big  paws,  his  voice  growling 
at  a  hapleaa  politician  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  he  fairly  reveled  in  the  good  luck 
that  had  put  him  on  the  staff  of  a  newspa- 
per he  adored. 

His  love  for  his  work,  and  his  undoubted 
talent  for  it,  was  infectious.  When  a  report- 
er's ego  was  bruised  by  a  rewrite  man  de- 
manding the  complete  genealogy  of  a  drunk 
found  dead  under  a  viaduct,  or  if  he  had  en- 
countered the  patrician  wrath  of  the  late 
Charles  H.  (Buck)  Dorsey.  Jr.,  then  manag- 
ing editor,  Charlie  Whiteford  was  always 
there— not  Just  with  comfort  but  with 
advice. 

In  those  days.  The  Sun  was  building  up  Its 
network  of  foreign  bureaus.  A  parade  of  re- 
porters went  off  to  be  foreign  correspond- 
ents, but  Charlie  remained  a  constant  figure 
in  the  city  room,  putting  together  state  po- 
litical stories  his  competitors  didn't  know 
existed  and  Jumping  in  whenever  there  was 
a  big  fire  or  murder.  He  regularly  ran  The 
Sun'a  coverage  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
on  election  nights  he  alone  could  spot  the 
trends  with  his  list  of  bellwether  precincts. 
Every  politician  knew  him— and  knew  he 
had  to  know  him. 

One  relatively  quiet  afternoon,  the  chief 
political  reporter  of  The  Sun  got  a  note 
from  his  managing  editor.  It  went  some- 
thing like  this: 

"You  may  wonder  why  I  don't  send  you  to 
Washington  or  overseas.  The  simple  reason 
Is  that  I  need  you  right  here.  Love,  Buck." 
Charlie  Whiteford  treasured  that  note, 
but  it  wasn't  quite  exact.  While  his  primary 
Interest  was  the  political  scene  in  his  native 
Maryland,  he  was  one  of  the  best  reporters 
In  the  country  In  covering  the  South  during 
the  civil  rights  revolution  of  the  late  Fifties 
and  Sixties.  He  was  in  Cambridge,  Md., 
when  it  blew  up  and  on  the  campus  of  Old 
Miss,  during  its  night  of  riot  and  tear  gas. 
He  covered  George  Wallace  campaigns,  then 
went  on  to  organize  Sun  operations  at  the 
national  conventions.  During  his  last  years 
on  the  Job,  he  gave  up  writing  and  reporting 
to  be  national  editor. 

How  is  a  newspaper,  which  Is  a  very 
human  Institution,  to  say  goodbye  to  such  a 
newstMiperman?  Let's  try  a  cliche,  because 
that  would  make  Charlie  Whiteford  snort 
wherever  he  is  in  that  city  room  in  the  sky. 
Let's  Just  say  he  was  a  newspaperman's 
newspaperman— the  best  of  all  accolades, 
and  one  we  bestow  with  love. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 

INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  Join  In  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  64th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence. 

On  February  16.  1918.  the  proud 
Lithuanian  people  entered  into  a  quar- 
ter centiu^r  of  liberty  as  an  independ- 
ent republic.  In  1922.  that  nation 
adopted  a  constitution  which  guaran- 
teed  those   liberties   that   all   people 


cherish— freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
and  religion. 

We  recall  with  extreme  sadness  the 
events  of  1840  which  led  to  Soviet  im- 
position of,  a  harsh  and  crude  govern- 
ment on  the  Lithuanian  people,  a 
form  of  tyranny  which  exists  to  this 
day. 

With  equal  hope,  we  note  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  not  given  up 
their  struggle  for  freedom.  With  equal 
pride,  we  remember  that  the  United 
States  "Does  not  recognize  the  illegal 
incorporation  by  force  of  arms  of  the 
states  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia by  the  Soviet  Union."  to  quote  a 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  Madrid  confer- 
ence. 

The  Lithuanian  people  leave  us  ^ith 
an  enduring  example  of  courage.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  Lithuanian-Americans 
and  freedom-loving  people  everywhere 
in  commemorating  this  important  oc- 
casion. 


February  10,  1982 


MEDIA  COVERAGE  OP  U.S. 
POLICY  m  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tention given  by  the  major  media  of 
this  country  to  the  events  in  Latin 
America  during  the  past  month  has 
been  abundant.  On  one  day  four  major 
Washington  news  media  devoted  no 
less  or  no  fewer  than  five  stories  to  El 
Salvador,  just  coincidentally  on  the 
day  before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  conducted 
hearings  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  attention  has 
been  abundant,  but  the  content  has 
been  lacking.  All  too  often  those  who 
assured  us  day  after  day.  2.  or  3,  or  4 
years  ago,  that  the  Sandinistas  would 
bring  us  democratic  pluralism  in  Nica- 
ragua, or  that  Castro  would  bring  true 
"agrarian  reform"  in  Cuba,  are  today 
silent  as  totalitarianism  raises  its  ugly 
but  predictable  specter  after  the  victo- 
ry of  the  leftist  revolution. 

Often  these  self-proclaimed  "foes  of 
dictatorships"  do  not  even  seem  sur- 
prised, much  leas  apologetic,  when  the 
very  revolutionaries  they  have  trum- 
peted to  glory  turn  their  bloodthirsty 
side  to  the  public  view.  Even  now,  as 
millions  die  in  Southeast  Asia  under 
the  heavy  hammer  of  Communist 
domination,  we  see  virtually  nothing 
about  it  in  the  columns  of  those  who 
constantly  decry  the  weak  and  threat- 
ened goveminentfi  under  attack  by  ter- 
rorists In  Central  America  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  this,  in 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  there  was 
an  editorial,  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  aU  citizens  interested  in 
the  way  the  media  of  this  country  are 
handling  the  problems  confronting 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "The  Media's 
War." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
that  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trs  Media's  War 

A  crucial  debate  on  whether  the  U.S.  wlU 
step  up  its  aid  to  the  government  of  El  Sal- 
vador or  leave  that  government  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Fidel  Castro  is  shaping  up 
in  Congress.  Central  In  the  debate  are 
public  perceptions  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  El  Salvador,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  those  perceptions  are  badly  confused. 
No  small  part  of  the  problem.  It  seems  to  us, 
is  the  way  the  struggle  is  being  covered  by 
the  U.S.  press. 

The  El  Salvador  story  is  complex.  The 
killing  that  has  been  under  way  there  for  a 
decade  has  reflected  a  society  trying  to 
wrench  itself  out  of  Latin-style  feudalism. 
Extremists  of  the  right  and  left  do  most  of 
their  murder  in  the  dark  of  the  night.  Some 
of  both  factions  are  soldiers,  but  both  have 
also  learned  long  ago  the  trick  of  dressing  in 
military  unifonns  to  confuse  their  victims. 
Both  sides  wage  propaganda,  aimed  mainly 
at  the  U.S.  and  Surope.  In  such  a  whirlpool 
the  truth  is  hard  to  discern. 

Take  the  recent  controversy  over  charges 
of  a  "massacre"  by  an  ehte  battalion  of  the 
El  Salvador  army.  On  January  27,  Raymond 
Bonner  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Alma 
Guillermoprleto  of  the  Washington  Post  si- 
multaneously reported  on  a  visit  to  rebel 
territory,  repeating  Interviews  in  which 
they  were  told  that  hundreds  of  civilians 
were  killed  in  the  village  of  Mozote  in  De- 
cember. Thomas  O.  Enders,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  for  inter-American  affairs, 
later  cast  doubt  on  the  reports.  There  had 
been  a  military  operation  but  no  systematic 
killing  of  clvHians,  he  said,  and  anyway  the 
population  of  the  village  was  only  300 
before  the  attack  in  which  926  people  sup- 
posedly died. 

When  a  correspondent  Is  offered  a  chance 
to  tour  rebel  territory,  he  certainly  ought  to 
accept,  and  to  report  what  he  sees  and 
hears.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
overly  credulous.  Mr.  Bonner  reported  "it  is 
clear"  the  massacre  happened,  while  Miss 
Guillermoprieto  took  pains  to  say  that  re- 
porters had  been  "taken  to  tour"  the  site  by 
guerrillas  with  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
control  and  providing  evidence  of  the  mas- 
sacre. In  other  words,  whatever  the  mixture 
of  truth  or  fabrication,  this  was  a  propagan- 
da exercise. 

Realistically,  neither  the  press  nor  the 
State  Department  has  the  power  to  estab- 
lish conclusively  what  happened  at  Mozote 
in  December,  and  we're  sure  the  sophisticat- 
ed editors  of  the  Times  recognize  as  much. 
Yet  as  an  institution  their  paper  has  closed 
ranks  behind  a  reporter  out  on  a  limb, 
waging  a  little  campaign  to  bolster  his  posi- 
tion by  impugning  his  critics.  A  "news  anal- 
ysis" charged  the  government  of  sowing 
confusion  by  qnestioning  press  reports 
"without  presenting  detaUed  evidence  to 
support  its  position."  The  analysis  posed  the 
question  of  "how  American  diplomats 
gather  information  abroad,"  but  not  the 
same  question  about  American  reporters. 

Further,  Times  columnist  Sydney  H 
Schanberg  launched  a  personal  attack  on 
Mr.  Enders.  In  a  oolumn  entitled  "The  Can- 
Do  Bombardier."  Mr.  Schanberg  pointed 
out  that  the  assistant  secretary  had  been  a 
briefing  officer  in  the  Phnom  Penh  embassy 
in  1973.  Mr.  Schanberg  suggested  Mr. 
Enders  was  not  to  be  believed  then  about 
American  bombing  in  Cambodia.  The  un- 
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stated  implication  was  that  Mr.  Enders  Is 
lying  about  El  Salvador  today. 

The  issue  of  government  credibility  of 
course  came  to  dominate  press  coverage  of 
Vietnam,  but  we  wonder  whether  the  press 
Is  prudent  to  start  this  kind  of  battle  just 
now.  The  experience  of  "Jimmy's  World' 
and  the  Carter  Blair  House  tapes'  may  ac- 
count for  the  greater  caution  displayed  in 
the  Washington  Post's  version  of  the 
Mozote  story.  But  the  Times  has  not  been 
without  its  own  experience.  Most  pointedly, 
its  columnists  Anthony  Lewis  and  Flora 
Lewis  were  taken  in  last  year  by  a  spuriotis 
"dissent  paper"  purporting  to  show  strong 
objections  within  the  SUte  Department  to 
U.S.  Salvadoran  policy. 

Mr.  Schanberg's  own  experience  in  Cam- 
bodia is  Instructive  In  a  broader  way.  He 
won  a  well-deserved  Pulitzer  Prize  for  hero- 
ically sUyIng  behind  at  the  faU  of  Phnom 
Penh  and  writing  dramatic  dispatches  de- 
scribing the  start  of  Khmer  Rouge  butch- 
ery. But  this  development  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  him.  The  month  before  the  topic  he 
chose  for  "news  analysis"  was  "the  credibil- 
ity gap"  occasioned  by  "contradictions  and 
inconsistencies"  in  U.S.  government  sUte- 
mente  on  precisely  when  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
errunent  would  run  out  of  money  and  am- 
munition. 

"If  the  other  side  took  over,  they  would 
kill  all  the  educated  people,  the  teachers, 
the  artists,  the  Intellectuals  and  that  would 
be  a  step  backward  toward  barbarism,"  an 
American  embassy  official  warned  Mr. 
Schanberg.  After  reporting  this  quote  he 
went  on  to  write  that  an  Insurgent  victory 
would  mean  execution  or  exile  "for  Marshal 
Lon  Nol  and  his  corrupt  entourage  at  the 
Presidential  palace."  But,  he  added,  "unlike 
Administration  officials  in  Washington  and 
embassy  officials  here,  the 

Cambodians  ...  do  not  talk  much  about 
barbarism  or  bloodbaths.  The  average  peas- 
ant is  achlngly  wearied  by  the  war.  ...  He 
only  desires  Its  end.  .  .  .  'When  they  come' 
said  one  businessman  of  the  insurgents  'the 
war  will  b*"  over.'  " 

If  Mr.  Schanberg  had  been  less  preoccu- 
pied with  Washington's  credibility,  he  and 
the  rest  of  us  might  liave  learned  earlier  of 
the  tragedy  that  was  to  ensue.  It  turned  out 
that  U.S.  government  duplicity  was  not  the 
big  story  in  Cambodia. 

Now,  we  have  no  special  desire  to  pick  on 
the  New  York  Times,  a  paper  we  hold  in  the 
highest  esteem  and  whose  editors  we 
admire.  But  while  the  Bonner-Enders  dis- 
pute is  the  most  dramatic  case,  the  essential 
points  apply  far  more  broadly.  R.  Bruce 
McColm,  Central  American  specialist  at 
Freedom  House,  has  written  an  excellent 
monograph  titled  "El  Salvador.  Peaceful 
Revolution  or  Armed  Struggle?"  His  re- 
marks on  the  press  are  worth  attention. 

"Political  bias.  Ideology,  poor  sources  and 
deliberate  misinformation"  are  among  the 
sins  he  charges.  Why,  he  asks,  was  there 
almost  no  reporting  of  lengthy  press  confer- 
ences with  a  former  guerrilla  commander 
and  two  ci^tured  NIcaraguan  pilots  that  re- 
vealed Cuban  and  NIcaraguan  support  for 
the  guerrillas?  He  reports  that  the  Latin 
press  performed  far  better  than  the  Ameri- 
can press. 

When  it  became  clear  that  El  Salvador 
might  be  another  Vietnam,  Mr.  McColm 
notes,  a  host  of  JovuTiallstlc  adventurers  de- 
scended on  the  place.  "Noticeably  missing, 
especially  among  the  television  press,  were 
I>eople  who  spoke  Spanish,  had  experience 
In  Central  or  Latin  America,  knew  anything 
about  El  Salvador's  history  or  had  battle  ex- 


perience." Much  of  the  American  media,  it 
would  seem,  was  dominated  by  a  style  of  re- 
porting that  grew  out  of  Vietnam— In  which 
Communist  sources  were  given  greater  cre- 
dence than  either  the  U.S.  government  or 
the  government  it  was  supporting. 

As  any  viewer  of  Warren  Beatty  In  "Reds" 
will  appreciate.  Journalistic  romanticizing  of 
revolutionaries  Is  anything  but  new.  But 
you  would  think  that  after  being  burned 
enough  times  serious  editors  would  start  to 
i^preciate  how  such  stories  tend  to  end. 
John  Reed's  1917  love  affair  with  the  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks,  currently  getting  a  rerun  in 
"Reds,"  had  no  room  for  any  fear  that  a 
Stalin  might  emerge  from  among  his 
heroes.  Theodore  H.  White  has  the  honesty 
to  admit  he  never  imagined  what  his  Chi- 
nese Communists  would  become  (though 
without  admitting  that  on  this  crucial  point 
his  home-office  editor,  Henry  Luce,  was 
right  all  along).  An  even  more  penetrating 
memoir  of  disillusionment  came  after  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  by  the  incomparably 
honest  George  Orwell:  his  "Homage  to  Ca- 
talonia" ought  to  be  required  reading  for 
any  young  corresiwndent  headed  for  a  guer- 
rilla battle. 

More  recently,  Herbert  Matthews'  glorifi- 
cation of  Fidel  Castro  in  the  19508  became  a 
permanent  embarrassment  to  the  New  York 
Times.  David  Halberstam  and  successors 
played  a  key  role  in  ridding  Vietnam  of  the 
supposedly  repressive  Diem  regime,  only  to 
help  usher  in  an  even  bloodier  future.  Iran 
is  now  free  of  the  Shah's  secret  police  and 
Nicaragua  of  Somoxa;  instead  we  have  Kho- 
meini killing  the  infidel  and  the  Sandlnlsts 
closing  La  Prensa  and  imprisoning  business 
leaders  for  "antirevolutionary"  utterrances. 
Are  we  going  to  have  to  watch  this  script 
replayed  again  In  El  Salvador,  or  can  we  In 
the  press  succeed  In  bringing  some  perspec- 
tive to  the  story?  By  now  we  ought  to  real- 
ize the  atrocities,  some  of  them  well-docu- 
mented, have  been  committed  by  both  sides. 
We  ought  to  recognize  the  exceeding  im- 
probability of  a  guerrilla  success  leading  to 
anjrthlng  but  a  Cuban-dominated  regime. 
We  ought,  especially,  to  recognize  that  the 
Incumbent  government,  for  all  its  problems 
with  right-wing  terror,  has  followed  such 
policies  as  attempting  land  reform  and  na- 
tionalizing the  banks  of  the  oligarchs,  and 
that  it  Is  trying  to  hold  elections.  The  press 
will  have  f aUed  if,  in  the  whirlpool  of  confu- 
sion, these  realities  are  lost. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  jrield  the  floor. 


DEATH  OP  HAROLD  W.  CHASE 


Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  obituary  was  short  and  dry, 
as  they  always  are.  But  what  a  con- 
trast to  the  man:  Big,  booming,  confi- 
dent, vigorous,  and  deeply  committed 
to  making  his  community  and  his 
Nation  a  better  place. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  which 
accompanied  the  news  Items  on  the 
death  of  Harold  W.  Chase  was  Impres- 
sive. He  was  a  leading  constitutional 
scholar,  a  prominent  political  scientist, 
the  acting  vice  president  of  a  m&Jor 
university,  a  public  official,  an  author, 
and— as  he  always  reminded  every- 
body—a Marine. 

But  this  list  of  accomplishments 
only  hints  at  the  essence  of  the  man.  I 
first  met  Hal  Chase  a  number  of  years 


ago,  when  we  served  together  on  the 
Minnesota  State  E^thical  Practices 
Board.  We  both  shared  a  conviction 
that  State  and  local  elections  were 
vital  to  the  political  health  of  otir 
community.  From  this  common  con- 
cern, we  developed  a  friendship  which 
spanned  nearly  a  decade,  and  which 
ranged  across  the  entire  breadth  of 
Hal's  Interests  and  passions. 

He  was  a  complex  man.  one  who 
belled  the  kind  of  one-dimensional 
analysis  which  so  many  people  in 
public  life  seem  to  attract.  He  was  a 
passionate  liberal,  but  he  volunteered 
for  service  in  Vietnam  at  an  age  when 
most  people  are  looking  forward  to 
building  up  a  nest  egg  and  planning 
for  eventual  retirement.  He  was  an  im- 
peccably objective  scholar,  but  a  man 
deeply  Involved  in  the  public  issues  of 
the  day.  He  promoted  the  study  of 
comparative  politics,  recognizing  that 
aU  nations  have  much  about  them 
that  is  good,  but  he  was  an  unabashed 
patriot  in  the  best  and  highest  sense 
of  the  word. 

In  many  respects,  Hal  Chase  was  an 
anachronism— bigger  than  the  age  In 
which  he  lived.  He  was  fully  alive  and 
fully  involved.  He  celebrated  the 
worth  of  the  individual,  and  held  that 
it  was  the  highest  duty  of  people  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  their  society.  Ev- 
erything he  did  drew  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  his  energy  and  commitment. 
His  proportions  were  almost  mythic. 
He  came,  he  cared,  and  he  made  a  dif- 
ference. 

Hal  Chase  demonstrated  to  every- 
body who  met  him  that  one  person 
who  cares  deeply  enough  can  do  more 
than  many  people  who  simply  get  by. 
He  knew  the  difference  between  sur- 
viving and  living.  His  service  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
demonstrates  this  as  readily  as  any- 
thing else  I  know. 

Hal  was  a  truly  civilized  person  who 
abominated  war.  He  had  seen  too 
much  of  it  to  ever  believe  in  its  glory. 
But  he  deeply  believed  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  it  was  to  insure  that 
our  Nation  was  strong  enough  to  avoid 
it. 

Before  graduating  from  Princeton, 
he  enlisted  as  a  young  officer  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  he  served 
in  combat  throughout  World  War  II  in 
the  horrible  fighting  in  the  Pacific. 
When  the  war  was  over,  he  returned 
to  scholarship,  his  first  love,  enrolling 
in  graduate  studies  at  Princeton.  But 
he  retained  his  affiliation  with  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  went  back  on  active 
duty  for  the  Korean  war,  believing 
that  his  duty  overrode  the  temptation 
to  let  someone  else  take  a  turn  on  the 
front  lines.  After  Korea.  Hal  returned 
to  Princeton  to  complete  his  doctor- 
ate, and  subsequently  began  his  re- 
markable academic  career. 

As  HsJ  used  to  remark,  "There's  no 
such      thing      as      an      ex-Marine." 
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Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  until 
forced  to  retire  in  order  to  join  the  De- 
fense Department,  he  remained  in  the 
Reserves.  He  climbed  through  the 
military  ranks  as  quickly  and  steadily 
as  he  did  everything  else.  He  was  even- 
tually promoted  to  major  general  in  a 
service  characterized  by  relatively  offi- 
cers above  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  re- 
tired from  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
in  1977  in  order  to  serve  his  country 
once  again  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Reserve  Affairs. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  our  Reserves  and 
National  Guard.  Man  for  man,  they 
provide  more  defense  than  any  other 
form  of  military  organization.  They 
are  volunteers  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  they  continue  an  Ameri- 
can tradition  which  dates  back  to  the 
Minutemen  at  Concord  and  Lexington. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  tremendous  work  that  Hal  Chase 
did  at  the  Pentagon  in  turning  aroimd 
a  severe  decline  In  our  Reserve  and 
Guard  force  levels.  The  Nation  is 
stronger  today  because  Hal  Chase 
cared.  But  what  perhaps  few  of  us  rec- 
ognize is  that  Hal  Chase  undertook 
this  task  knowing  that  it  would  be  at 
considerable  risk  to  his  health.  Even 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack  that 
would  have  weakened  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  physique  of  other  people,  Hal 
returned  to  work  and  served  out  his 
full  term. 

Hal  left  the  Pentagon  in  December 
1980  to  return  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  His  retirement  dinner  at 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base  was  a  testa- 
ment to  force  of  his  personality.  As  I 
recall,  about  500  people  attended, 
many  of  them  coming  from  as  far 
away  as  California.  It  was  a  mixed 
crowd  that  showed  up  that  night:  Sol- 
diers. Government  officials,  politi- 
cians, academics,  students,  friends,  and 
families.  Most  people  did  not  know 
each  other.  It  could  have  been  stulti- 
fied, but  Hal  Chase  was  there.  It  was. 
If  I  can  use  the  word,  raucous.  It  was 
marked  by  cheers,  jokes— most  of 
them  Hal's  and  most  of  them  vivid— 
and  laughter. 

Harold  W.  Chase  died  on  January 
12.  1982,  while  strolling  across  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego,  where  he  had  just  begun 
a  4-month  term  of  service.  On  January 
19,  he  was  given  a  Marine's  funeral 
and  burial  at  Arlington  Cemetery.  He 
came,  he  cared,  and  he  made  a  differ- 
ence. 


DEATH  OP  DR.  GARY  P.  GROSS 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recori)  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Litchfield  Independent 
Review,  dated  December  17,  1981, 
which  describes  the  contributions  of 
this  young  man,  who  was  a  classmate 
of  mine  in  college,  a  vital  member  of 


the  community  in  Litchfield,  Minn., 
who  left  family,  conununity,  and  our 
friendship  very  quickly  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  in  December. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LooKiN'  Around  Litch 
(By  Stan  Roeser) 
"Civic  leader,"  is  a  term  often  cast  about 
meanlnglessly  in  a  small  town. 

It's  a  tag  hung  on  the  fellow  who  is  usual- 
ly involved  In  the  local  service  club's  pet 
project,  or  his  church's  fund  drive  or  the 
community's  annual  Watercade-type  cele- 
bration. 

I'll  admit,  occasionally,  to  a  certain  cyni- 
cism, bom  perhaps  of  too  many  years  in  the 
newspaper  business,  about  the  business  or 
professional  man  who  wraps  himself  around 
every  civic  enterprise  that  comes  along. 

Too  often,  this  is  done  not  from  honest 
convictions,  but  with  an  eye  on  the  al- 
mighty buck— the  person  so  involved  sees  it 
as  an  avenue  to  Increased  patronage  for  his 
business  or  practice. 

Pew  people  in  this  community  were  more 
active  in  various  civic  enterprises  than  the 
late  Dr.  Gary  P.  Gross,  whose  tragic  death 
Wednesday  evening  sent  waves  of  genuine 
shock,  and  regret  through  this  community. 
Yet  here  was  a  man  who  was  anything  but 
the  stereotype  of  main  street  boosterism. 

After  you  were  around  Gary  Gross  for 
awhile— and  I  came  In  contact  with  him 
often  In  the  course  of  my  work  here— it  was 
obvious  that  his  Intense  community  involve- 
ment stemmed  from  two  sources. 

First  of  all,  as  an  extremely  warm,  and 
outgoing  person,  he  plain  and  simply  en- 
joyed that  type  of  activity;  secondly,  there 
was  in  him  an  honest  feeling  that  a  citizen 
with  the  talent,  inclination  and  time,  had 
some  obligations  toward  the  community  In 
which  he  made  his  living. 

His  close  friend  of  many  years.  Bob 
Everts,  noted  in  conversation  the  other  day, 
that  Gary  Gross  brought  some  strong  con- 
victions to  his  various  involvements  in  civic 
affairs. 

"He'd  argue  with  anyone  If  he  felt  he  was 
right,  and  the  other  person  was  wrong  on  a 
public  issue— but  after  It  was  over  you  were 
still  his  friend— he  had  his  own  opinions— he 
also  had  a  deep-seated  respect  for  what  the 
other  fellow  thought,"  Everts  added. 

No  sense  in  going  into  a  long  reciUtlon  of 
the  many  aspects  of  his  community  Involve- 
ment. 

But  I'd  like  to  recall  a  few  incidents  that 
stand  out  In  my  mind  as  I  think  about  Gary 
Gross. 

I  still  remember  quite  vividly  that  late 
spring  day— It's  over  twenty  years  ago  now— 
when  he  walked  into  this  office  with  that 
typically  warm  grin  spread  across  his  face- 
introduced  himself,  said  he  had  bought  out 
Dr.  MoBtue's  practice,  and  intended  to  open 
an  optometrist's  office  here. 

I  remember  too  how  hard  he  and  another 
fine  citizen  who  left  us  prematurely— the 
late  Joe  Dvncomb— labored  to  get  that 
Litchfield  Ohlted  Charities  Idea  off  the 
ground  back  In  the  early  sixties. 

Their  enthusiasm  was  Infectious  and 
helped  what  was  then  an  unfamiliar  con- 
cept, catch  on  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
community. 

I  knew  Gary  Gross  well  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  pertonal  hurt  he  felt  back  in  1970 
when  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  to  the 
school  board. 
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I  always  regarded  Gary  as  the  most  effec- 
tive chairman  the  school  board  had  during 
the  years  I've  covered  its  activities. 

His  defeat  was  spawned  somewhat  by  the 
short  sighted  posturing  of  the  Meeker 
County  real  estate  taxpayer's  group— this 
was  not  one  of  their  most  shining  achieve- 
ments and  I  recall  writing  after  that  elec- 
tion that  the  voters  of  this  district  really 
owed  this  man  "who  had  worked  like  Hercu- 
les as  board  chairman,  something  better  at 
the  polls. " 

Lesser  men  have  withdrawn  from  public 
Involvement  after  a  defeat  like  this,  but  it 
was  typical  of  Gary  Gross  that  he  didn't 
take  time  for  resentment- the  library  board, 
his  church,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
golf  club,  the  public  utilities- he  found  time 
for  all  of  these  organizations  following  his 
school  board  service. 

The  pattern  at  the  last  public  meeting  Dr. 
Gary  Gross  attended  the  night  before  his 
death  was  somewhat  typical.  I  think,  of  the 
way  he  operated. 

Anyone  who  has  been  around  this  town 
for  any  length  of  time  knows  that  the 
Public  Utilities  has  always  been  pretty  con- 
scientious about  protecting  its  turf  and  re- 
taining its  right  to  operate  the  utilities  de- 
partment Independently. 

At  Tuesday's  meeting  a  touchy  situation 
developed  as  a  proposal  was  brought  forth 
to  consider  the  possible  merger  of  the  water 
department  with  the  wastewater  treatment 
system  with  the  impUcatlon  being  that  ju- 
risdiction over  the  water  department  would 
no  longer  remain  with  the  public  utilities. 

WeU.  at  least  one  long-time  member  of 
the  public  utilities  commission  took  offense 
before  the  proposal  was  even  outlined— and 
the  table  was  set  for  the  type  of  confronta- 
tion which  never  serves  the  public  Interest. 

Gary  Gross,  as  chairman  of  the  public 
utilities  commlsion  quietly  and  quickly  de- 
fused this  situation. 

"Let's  listen  to  this  proposal  objectively— 
In  the  spirit  that  it's  been  presented,"  Gross 
commented. 

The  fragility  of  our  existence  in  this  life 
came  home  to  rae  emphatically  with  the  re- 
alization that  by  the  time  this  quote  from 
Tuesday's  meeting  appeared  in  the  paper 
which  came  out  Thursday  morning,  this 
genuinely  good  and  decent  man  was  no 
longer  with  us. 
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B4ESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ECONOMIC      REPORT      OF      THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE       FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  112 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  year  just  ended,  the  first  deci- 
sive steps  were  taken  toward  a  funda- 
mental reorientation  of  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  our  economy— 
a  reorientation  that  will  mean  more 
jobs,  more  opportunity,  and  more  free- 
dom for  all  Americans.  This  long  over- 
due redirection  is  designed  to  foster 
the  energy,  creativity,  and  ambition  of 
the  American  people  so  that  they  can 
create  better  lives  for  themselves, 
their  families,  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  Equally  important, 
this  redirection  puts  the  economy  on 
the  path  of  less  inflationary  but  more 
rapid  economic  growth. 

My  economic  program  is  based  on 
the  fundamental  precept  that  govern- 
ment must  respect,  protect,  and  en- 
hance the  freedom  and  integrity  of 
the  individual.  Economic  policy  must 
seek  to  create  a  climate  that  encour- 
ages the  development  of  private  insti- 
tutions conducive  to  individual  respon- 
sibility and  initiative.  People  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  about  their  daily 
lives  with  the  right  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  determining  their  own  activi- 
ties, status,  and  achievements. 

This  Report  reviews  the  condition  of 
the  American  economy  as  it  was  inher- 
ited by  this  Administration.  It  de- 
scribes the  policies  which  have  been 
adopted  to  reverse  the  debilitating 
trends  of  the  past,  and  which  will  lead 
to  recovery  in  1982  and  sustained,  non- 
inflationary  growth  in  the  years  to 
follow.  And.  finally,  this  Report  ex- 
plains the  impact  these  policies  will 
have  on  the  economic  well-being  of  all 
Americans  in  the  years  to  come. 

THK  LEGACY  OF  THE  PAST 

For  several  decades,  an  ever-larger 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  and. 
more  recently,  inflation  have  sapped 
the  economic  vitality  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  1960s  Federal  spending  aver- 
aged 19.5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
output.  In  the  1970s  it  rose  to  20.9  per- 
cent, and  in  1980  it  reached  22.5  per- 
cent. The  burden  of  tax  revenues 
showed  a  similar  pattern,  with  increas- 
ingly high  tax  rates  stifling  individual 
initiative  and  distorting  the  flow  of 
saving  and  investment. 

The  substantially  expanded  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  far 
deeper  and  broader  than  even  the 
growing  burden  of  spending  and 
taxing  would  suggest.  Over  the  past 
decade  the  Government  has  spun  a 
vast  web  of  regulations  that  intrude 
into  almost  every  aspect  of  every 
American's  working  day.  This  regula- 


tory web  adversely  affects  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  Nation's  businesses,  farms 
educational  Institutions,  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government  itself. 
That  lessened  productivity  growth,  in 
turn,  increases  the  costs  of  the  goods 
and  services  we  buy  from  each  other. 
And  those  regulations  raise  the  cost  of 
government  at  all  levels  and  the  taxes 
we  pay  to  support  it. 

Consider  also  the  tragic  record  of  in- 
flation—that unleglslated  tax  on  ev- 
eryone's income— which  causes  high 
interest  rates  and  discourages  saving 
and  investment.  During  the  1960s,  the 
average  yearly  increase  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index  was  2.3  percent.  In 
the  1970s  the  rate  more  than  doubled 
to  7.1  percent;  and  in  the  first  year  of 
the  1980s  it  soared  to  13.5  percent.  We 
simply  cannot  blame  crop  failures  and 
oil  price  increases  for  our  basic  infla- 
tion problem.  The  continuous,  under- 
lying cause  was  poor  Government 
policy. 

The  combination  of  these  two  fac- 
tors—ever higher  rates  of  Inflation 
and  ever  greater  intrusion  by  the  Fed- 
ersil  Government  into  the  Nation's 
economic  life— have  played  a  major 
part  in  a  fundamental  deterioration  in 
the  performance  of  our  economy.  In 
the  1960s  productivity  In  the  American 
economy  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.9 
percent;  in  the  1970s  productivity 
growth  slowed  by  nearly  one-half,  to 
1.5  percent.  Real  gross  national  prod- 
uct per  capita  grew  at  an  annual  rate 
of  2.8  percent  in  the  1960s  compared 
to  2.1  percent  in  the  1970s.  This  dete- 
rioration in  our  economic  performance 
has  been  accompanied  by  inadequate 
growth  in  employment  opportimltles 
for  our  Nation's  growing  work  force. 

Reversing  the  trends  of  the  past  Is 
not  an  easy  task.  I  never  thought  or 
stated  it  would  be.  The  damage  that 
has  been  inflicted  on  our  economy  was 
done  by  imprudent  and  inappropriate 
policies  over  a  period  of  many  years; 
we  cannot  realistically  expect  to  imdo 
It  all  in  a  few  short  months.  But 
during  the  past  year  we  have  made  a 
substantial  beginning. 


POUCIXS  rOR  THE  1980S 

Upon  coming  Into  office,  my  Admin- 
istration set  out  to  design  and  carry 
out  a  long-nin  economic  program  that 
would  decisively  reverse  the  trends  of 
the  past,  and  make  growth  and  pros- 
perity the  norm,  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception for  the  American  economy.  To 
that  end.  my  first  and  foremost  objec- 
tive has  been  to  Improve  the  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  by  reducing  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  aU 
Its  many  dimensions.  This  Involves  a 
commitment  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing and  taxing  as  a  share  of  gross  na- 
tional product.  It  means  a  commit- 
ment to  reduce  progressively  the  size 
of  the  Federal  deficit.  It  involves  a 
substantial  reform  of  Federal  regula- 
tion, eliminating  It  where  possible  and 


simplifying  it  where  appropriate.  It 
means  eschewing  the  stop-and-go  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  past  which,  with 
their  short-term  focus,  only  added  to 
our  long-run  economic  ills. 

A  reduced  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment means  an  enhanced  role  for 
State  and  local  governments.  A  wide- 
range  of  Federal  activities  can  be  more 
appropriately  and  efficiently  carried 
out  by  the  SUtes.  I  am  proposing  in 
my  Budget  Message  a  major  shift  in 
this  direction.  This  shift  will  eliminate 
the  "freight  charge"  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  taxpayers' 
money  when  it  is  sent  to  Washington 
and    then    doled    out    again.    It    will 
permit  a  substantial  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral employment  Involved  in  adminis- 
tering these   programs.   Transfers  of 
programs  will  permit  public  sector  ac- 
tivities to  be  more  closely  tailored  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  elector- 
ate, bringing  taxing  and  spending  deci- 
sions closer  to  the  people.  Further- 
more, as  a  result  of  last  year's  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act,  Federal  tax- 
ation as  a  share  of  national  income 
will  be  substantially  reduced,  provid- 
ing States  and  localities  with  an  ex- 
panded tax  base  so  that  they  can  fi- 
nance    those     transferred     programs 
they  wish  to  continue.  That  tax  base 
will  be  further  Increased  later  In  this 
decade,   as  Federal   excise  taxes  are 
phased  out. 

These      Initiatives      follow      some 
contunon  sense  approaches  to  making 
government  more  efficient  and  respon- 
sive: 
—We  should  leave  to  private  initia- 
tive all  the  functions  that  individ- 
uals can  perform  privately. 
—We  should  use  the  level  of  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  commimlty  in- 
volved for  all  the  public  functions 
it  can  handle.  This  principle  In- 
cludes   encouraging     Intergovern- 
mental arrangements  among  the 
State  and  local  communities. 
—Federal  Government  action  should 
be  reserved  for  those  needed  func- 
tions that  only  the  national  gov- 
ernment can  imdertake. 
The  accompanying  report  -from  my 
Council  of  Ek;onomlc  Advisers  develops 
the  basis  for  these  guidelines  more 
fully. 

To  carry  out  these  policies  for  the 
1980s,  my  Administration  has  put  Into 
place  a  series  of  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending,  taxing,  and  regiilatory 
policy,  and  we  have  made  clear  our 
support  for  a  monetary  policy  that 
will  steadily  bring  down  inflation. 


SLOWING  THE  GROWTH  OP  GOVEXKHENT 
SPEIfDIHG 

Last  February  I  promised  to  bring  a 
halt  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Federal 
spending-  To  that  end,  I  made  budget 
control  the  cutting  edge  of  my  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery.  Thanks 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  and 
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the  American  people,  we  have  taken  a 
major  step  forward  in  accomplishing 
this  objective,  although  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  Congress  approved  rescissions  in 
the  fiscal  1981  budget  of  $12.1  billion, 
by  far  the  largest  amount  ever  cut 
from  the  budget  through  this  proce- 
dure. Spending  for  fiscal  1982  was  sub- 
sequently reduced  by  another  $35  bil- 
lion. The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  also  cut  $95  biUion 
from  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  measured 
against  previous  spending  trends. 
Many  of  these  cuts  in  so-caUed  "un- 
controllable" programs  were  carried 
out  by  substantive  changes  in  author- 
izing legislation,  demonstrating  that 
we  can  bring  government  spending 
imder  control— if  only  we  have  the 
wUl.  These  spending  cuts  have  been 
made  without  damaging  the  programs 
that  many  of  our  truly  needy  Ameri- 
cans depend  upon.  Indeed,  my  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  incretise  the 
funds,  before  and  after  allowing  for  in- 
flation, that  such  programs  receive  in 
the  future. 

In  this  undertaking  to  bring  spend- 
ing under  control.  I  have  made  a  con- 
scious effort  to  ensure  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  fully  discharges  its 
duty  to  provide  all  Americans  with  the 
needed  services  and  protections  that 
only  a  national  government  can  pro- 
vide. Chief  among  these  is  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  a  vital  fuinction  which 
had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  dan- 
gerously in  previous  years. 

As  a  result  of  my  program.  Federal 
Government  spending  growth  has 
been  cut  drastically— from  nearly  14 
percent  annually  in  the  3  fiscal  years 
ending  last  September  to  an  estimated 
7  percent  over  the  next  3  years— at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  rebuilding  our 
national  defense  capabilities. 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  growth  in  spending.  We  face 
high,  continuing,  and  troublesome 
deficits.  Although  these  deficits  are 
undesirably  high,  they  will  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  economic  recovery.  We 
must  understand  the  reasons  behind 
the  deficits  now  facing  us:  recession, 
lower  inflation,  and  higher  interest 
rates  than  anticipated.  Although  my 
original  timetable  for  a  balanced 
budget  is  no  longer  achievable,  the 
factors  which  have  postponed  it  do  not 
mean  we  are  abandoning  the  goal  of 
living  within  our  means.  The  appropri- 
ate ways  to  reducing  the  deficit  will  be 
working  in  our  favor  in  1982  and 
beyond:  economic  growth,  lower  Inter- 
est rates,  and  spending  control. 

HXDUCIITG  TAX  BUROKIf  S 

We  Often  hear  it  said  that  we  work 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year  for 
the  government  and  then  we  start  to 
work  for  ourselves.  But  that  is  back- 
wards. In  fact,  the  first  part  of  the 
year  we  work  for  ourselves.  We  begin 
woridng  for  the  government  only 
when    our    income    reaches    taxable 


levels.  After  that,  the  more  we  earn, 
the  more  we  work  for  the  government, 
until  rising  tax  rates  on  each  doUar  of 
extra  income  discourage  many  people 
from  further  work  effort  or  from  fur- 
ther saving  and  investment. 

As  a  result  of  passage  of  the  historic 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981, 
we  have  set  in  place  a  fundamental  re- 
orientation of  our  tax  laws.  Rather 
than  using  the  tax  system  to  redistrib- 
ute existing  income,  we  have  signifi- 
cantly restructured  it  to  encourage 
people  to  work,  save,  and  invest  more. 
Across-the-board  cuts  in  individual 
Income  tax  rates  phased-ln  over  3 
years  and  the  indexing  of  tax  brackets 
in  subsequent  years  will  help  put  an 
end  to  making  inflation  profiUble  for 
the  Federal  Government.  The  reduc- 
tion in  marginal  rates  for  all  taxpay- 
ers, malting  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts available  to  aU  workers,  cutting 
the  top  tax  bracket  from  70  percent  to 
50  percent,  and  reduction  of  the  "mar- 
riage penalty"  will  have  a  powerful 
impact  on  the  Incentives  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  work,  save,  and  invest. 

These  changes  are  moving  us  away 
from  a  tax  system  which  has  encour- 
aged individuals  to  borrow  and  spend 
to  one  in  which  saving  and  investment 
will  be  more  fully  rewarded. 

To  spur  fiu1;her  business  investment 
and  productivity  growth,  the  new  tax 
law  provides  faster  write-offs  for  cap- 
ital investment  and  a  restructured  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  Research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  are  encour- 
aged with  a  new  tax  credit.  Small  busi- 
ness tax  rates  have  been  reduced. 

RSGX7LATORT  RKTORM 

My  commitment  to  regulatory 
reform  was  made  clear  in  one  of  my 
very  first  acts  in  office,  when  I  acceler- 
ated the  decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices 
and  eliminated  the  cumbersome  crude 
oil  entitlements  system.  Only  skeptics 
of  the  free  market  system  are  siu-- 
prised  by  the  results.  For  the  first 
time  in  10  years,  crude  oil  production 
in  the  continental  United  States  has 
begim  to  rise.  Prices  and  availability 
are  now  determined  by  the  forces  of 
the  market,  not  dicUted  by  Washing- 
ton. And,  helped  by  world  supply  and 
demand  developments,  oil  and  gasoline 
prices  have  been  falling,  rather  than 
rising. 

I  have  established,  by  Executive 
order,  a  process  whereby  all  executive 
agency  regulatory  activity  is  subject  to 
close  and  sensitive  monitoring  by  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Diulng  the  first  year  of  my  Adminis- 
tration, 3,893  regulations  have  been 
subjected  to  Executive  Office  review. 
The  nimiber  of  pages  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  daily  publication  that 
contains  a  record  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's official  regulatory  actions, 
has  fallen  by  over  one-quarter  after  in- 
creasing steadily  for  a  decade. 

But  the  fuU  impact  of  this  program 
cannot  be  found  in  easy-to-measure  ac- 
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tions  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
taking  place  outside  of  Washington,  in 
large  and  small  businesses,  in  State 
and  local  governments,  and  in  our 
schools  and  hospitals  where  the  full 
benefits  of  regulatory  reform  are 
being  felt.  The  redirection  of  work  and 
effort  away  from  trying  to  cope  with 
or  anticipate  Federal  regulation 
toward  more  productive  pursuits  is 
how  regulatory  reform  will  make  its 
greatest  impact  in  raising  productivity 
and  reducing  costs. 

COimOLLIMG  MONXT  GROWTH 

Monetary  policy  is  carried  out  by 
the  independent  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  have  made  clear  my  support 
for  a  policy  of  gradual  and  less  volatile 
reduction  in  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply.  Such  a  policy  will  ensure  that 
Inflationary  pressures  will  continue  to 
decline  without  impairing  the  oper- 
ation of  our  financial  markets  as  they 
mobilize  savings  and  direct  them  to 
their  most  productive  uses.  It  will  also 
ensure  that  high  interest  rates,  with 
their  large  inflation  premiums,  will  no 
longer  pose  a  threat  to  the  well-being 
of  our  housing  and  motor  vehicle  in- 
dustries, to  small  business  and  farm- 
ers, and  to  all  who  rely  upon  the  use 
of  credit  in  their  daily  activities.  In  ad- 
dition, reduced  monetary  volatility 
will  strengthen  confidence  in  mone- 
tary policy  and  help  lower  interest 
rates. 

TH«  Iirmuf  ATIOHAL  ASPECTS  Or  THE  PROGRAM 

The  poor  performance  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  over  the  past  decade  and 
more  has  had  its  impact  on  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  economy.  Concern 
about  the  dollar  was  evidenced  by  a 
prolonged  period  of  decline  in  its  value 
on  foreign  exchange  markets.  A  de- 
cline in  our  competitiveness  in  many 
world  nuu-kets  reflected,  in  part,  prob- 
lems of  productivity  at  home. 

A  strengthened  domestic  economy 
will  mean  a  faster  growing  market  for 
our  trading  partners  and  greater  com- 
petitiveness for  American  exports 
abroad.  At  the  same  time  it  will  mean 
that  the  dollar  should  increase  in  its 
attractivenesB  as  the  primary  interna- 
tional trading  currency,  and  thus  pro- 
vide more  stability  to  world  trade  and 
finance. 

I  see  an  expansion  of  the  interna- 
tional trading  system  as  the  chief  in- 
stnunent  of  economic  growth  in  many 
of  the  less  developed  countries  as  well 
as  an  important  factor  in  our  own 
futiu-e  and  that  of  the  world's  other 
major  industrial  nations.  To  this  end,  I 
reaffirm  my  Administration's  commit- 
ment to  free  trade.  International  coop- 
eration is  particularly  vital,  however, 
in  confronting  the  challenge  of  in- 
creased protectionism  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  My  Administration  will 
work  closely  with  other  nations 
toward  reducing  trade  barriers  on  an 
even-handed  basis. 
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I  am  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican domestic  economic  policies  can 
have  significant  impacts  on  our  trad- 
ing partners  and  on  the  entire  system 
of  world  trade  and  finance.  But  it  is 
important  for  all  concerned  that  the 
United  States  pursue  economic  policies 
that  focus  on  our  long-run  problems, 
and  lead  to  sustained  and  vigorous 
growth  at  home.  In  this  way  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  a 
constructive  force  in  the  world  econo- 
my. 


198i:  BtJILDINO  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

In  1981  not  only  were  the  far-reach- 
ing policies  needed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  1980s  developed  and  put  into 
place,  their  first  positive  results  also 
began  to  be  felt. 

The  most  significant  result  was  the 
contribution  these  policies  made  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  Inflation, 
bringing  badly  needed  relief  from  in- 
flationary pressures  to  every  Ameri- 
can. For  example,  in  1980  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  13.5  percent  for 
the  year  as  a  whole;  in  1981  that  rate 
of  increase  was  reduced  substantially, 
to  10.4  percent.  This  moderation  in 
the  rate  of  price  increases  meant  that 
inflation,  "the  crudest  tax,"  was 
taking  less  away  from  individual  sav- 
ings and  taking  less  out  of  every  work- 
ing American's  paycheck. 

There  are  other,  more  indirect  but 
equally  Important  benefits  that  flow 
from  a  reduction  in  inflation.  The  his- 
torically high  level  of  Interest  rates  of 
recent  years  was  a  direct  reflection  of 
high  rates  of  actual  and  expected  in- 
flation. As  the  events  of  this  past  year 
suggested,  only  a  reduction  in  infla- 
tionary pressures  will  lead  to  substan- 
tial,   lasting    reductions    in    interest 

In  the  6  months  preceding  this  Ad- 
ministration's taking  office,  interest 
rates  had  risen  rapidly,  reflecting  ex- 
cessively fast  monetary  growth.  Since 
late  last  summer,  however,  short-  and 
long-term  interest  rates  have,  on  aver- 
age, moved  down  somewhat  in  re- 
sponse  to  anti-inflationary   economic 

policies. 

Unfortunately,  the  high  and  volatile 
money  growth  of  the  past,  and  the 
high  inflation  and  high  interest  rates 
which  accompanied  it,  were  instru- 
mental in  bririging  about  the  poor  and 
highly  uneven  economic  performance 
of  1980  and  1981,  culminating  in  a 
sharp  fall  in  output  and  a  rise  In  un- 
employment in  the  latter  months  of 

1981. 

This  Administration  views  the  cur- 
rent recession  with  concern.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  policies,  now  that  they 
are  in  place,  are  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  our  current  difficulties  and 
will  provide  the  basis  for  a  vigorous 
economic  recovery  this  year.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  we  avoid 
a  return  to  the  stop-and-go  policies  of 
the  past.  The  private  sector  works  best 
when  the  Federal  Govermnent  inter- 


venes least.  The  Federal  Government's 
task  is  to  construct  a  sound,  stable, 
long-term  framework  in  which  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  the  key  engine  to 
growth,  employment,  and  rising  living 
standards. 

The  policies  of  the  past  have  failed. 
They  failed  because  they  did  not  pro- 
vide the  environment  in  which  Ameri- 
can   energy,    entrepreneurship.    and 
talent  can  best  be  put  to  work.  Instead 
of  being  a  successful  promoter  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  individual  freedom, 
government    became    the    enemy    of 
growth  and  an  Intruder  on  Individual 
initiative  and  freedom.  My  program— a 
careful  combination  of  reducing  incen- 
tive-stifling taxes,  slowing  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending  and  regulations, 
and  a  gradually  slowing  expansion  of 
the  money  supply— seeks  to  create  a 
new     envirorunent     in     which     the 
strengths  of  America  can  be  put  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  us  all.  That  en- 
vironment will  be  an  America  in  which 
honest  work  is  no  longer  discouraged 
by  ever-rising  prices  and  tax  rates,  a 
coimtry   that   looks   forward   to   the 
future  not  virith  xmcertainty  but  with 
the  confidence  that  Infused  our  forefa- 
thers. 

RoMALD  Reagan. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  Joint  resolution  was 
read  twice  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

H.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11.  1982,  as  "National  Inventor's 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  5:37  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  28.  1982  through  March  6. 
1982,  as  "National  Construction  Industry 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1982  as  the  "National  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  following  Joint 
resolution: 

HJ.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982  for 
the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution: 

H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  February  10  to  February  17,  1982.  and 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  Febru- 
ary 11  or  February  12  to  February  22.  1982. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11.  1982,  as  "National  Inventor's 
Day". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-2642.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  waiver  of  regulations  relative 
to  certain  technology  innovation  functions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-2643.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  the  proposed  develop- 
ment of  a  new  lightweight  structure  for  the 
solid  rocket  booster  of  the  Space  Shuttle;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2644.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1983  arms 
control  Impact  statements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2645.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Director  of  the  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  containing  an  analysis 
and  description  of  services  performed  by 
full-time  USG  personnel  as  of  September 
30.  1981  for  which  reimbursement  was  pro- 
vided; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2646.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  Minority  Recruitment  Pro- 
gram of  the  International  Development  Co- 
operation Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2647.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  60-day 
period  prior  to  February  2,  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2648.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  prop<Med  legislation  to  extend  the  terms 
of  members  of  the  National  Park  Service 
Advisory  Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2649.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  KaKl)  of  PubUc  Law  95-348 
(92  Stat.  487)  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $3,165,000  for  capital  Improvement 
projects  on  Guam  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2650.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  modifications 
to  Deerfleld  Dam,  Rapid  Valley  project,  S. 
Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2651.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the  non- 
performing  arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2652.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Treasury  Combined  State- 
ment of  Receipts.  Expenditures  and  Bal- 
ances of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  September  30,  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2653.  A  communication  from  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  order  fixing  date  for  a  pre- 
hearing conference,  establishing  procedures, 
granting  Postal  Service's  motion  for  waiver 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  rules  of  practice 
and  conditionally  granting  its  motion  for 
waiver  of  rule  54(j);  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2654.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2655.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  15  positions  (grades  16,  17.  and  18) 
allocated  by  statute  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2656.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Center  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2657.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  final  regulation 
entitled  "Denial  of  Application  for  Refund- 
ing"; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2e58.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  notice  on  the  Rehabilitation  Act  Report 
for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2659.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director.  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases  for  Fiscal  Year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  OLEini.  Mr.  Moywihan, 
Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Snois,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Corem,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son): 
S.  2094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  insure  reciprocal  trade  opportuni- 


ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  France. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2095.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  a  certain  oil  and  gas 
lease  to  the  Ballard  E.  Spencer  Trust.  Inc.. 
New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By.  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsitnaca): 
S.  2096.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  transfer  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  the  U.S.N.S.  Chepachet;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  2097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keiko  Ota; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.   2098.   A  bill   to  extend   the  terms  of 
members  of  the  National  Park  System  Advi- 
sory Board,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  Mr.  Dodd  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Kennedy,    and    Mr. 

TSONGAS)): 

S.J.  Res.  144.  A  joint  resolution  declaring 
that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  unconditional  negoti- 
ations for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  cease- 
fire and  a  political  settlement  to  the  conflict 
in  El  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.   Warner.   Mr.    Humphrey.   Mr. 
Abdnor.   Mr.   Roth.    Mr.   Hatfield. 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Eagle- 
TOH,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Glenn.   Mr.   Schmitt.   Mr.    Heflin. 
Mr.    Weicker.    Mr.    Bordick.    Mr. 
Bbttsen,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr..  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Danporth,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.J.  Res.  145.  A  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim "National  Orchestra  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred,  or  acted  upon,  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  Res.  316.  A  resolution  to  salute  the 
achievements  of  Jaquellne  Cochran  in  ad- 
vancing the  spirit  of  aviation  through  40 
years  as  a  pioneer  in  flight;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CANNON   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Sasbanes,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Mzlcher.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.    HoLLiNGS.    Mr.    Baucds.    Mr. 
Goldwater,    Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Jack- 
son,   Mr.    BuHDiCK,    Mr.    Zorinsky, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Ran- 
ooifH,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  Res.  117.  Resolution  urging  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  moratorium  on 
new  grsmts  of  authority  to  foreign  carriers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Jackson,   Mr.   Leahy.   Mr.   Huddle- 


STON,  Mr.   Inouye,  Mr.   Biden.  Mr. 

Cranston,  and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  Res.  3L8.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  guaranteed 
student  loans  for  graduate  and  professional 
students;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Roth,     Mr.     Moynihan.     Mr. 
WAiiOP,      Mr.      Symms,      Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  2094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  insure  reciprocal  trade 
opportunities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Danforth  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  2095.  A  bill  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  certain 
oil  and  gas  lease  to  the  Ballard  E. 
Spencer  Trust.  Inc.,  New  Mexico;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

ISSUANCB  OF  AN  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASE 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  private  bill 
for  the  relief  of  a  fellow  New  Mexican, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Pairey.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Pairey's  in- 
credible experience  with  one  of  the 
segments  of  our  Federal  bureaucracy. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
through  experiences  such  as  that  en- 
countered by  Mr.  Pairey  that  Ameri- 
cans lose  confidence  in  their  Govern- 
ment. I  find  the  situation  almost  unbe- 
lievable and,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  un- 
conscionable. Accordingly,  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  has  a  duty  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  Mr.  Pairey.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  give  prompt 
attention  to  this  matter. 

On  February  19,  1974,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  published  a  Notice 
of  Lands  Available  for  Oil  and  Gas  Pil- 
ings covering  35  parcels  of  land  in  New 
Mexico.  The  notice  invited  simultane- 
ous filings  of  oil  and  gas  lease  offers 
according  to  the  noncompetitive  leas- 
ing provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  30  U.S.C.  226(c)  and  43  CFR  3110 
et.  seq.  Under  the  noncompetitive 
system,  an  interested  party  may  make 
an  offer  to  lease  a  particular  parcel  by 
filing  an  entry  card  with  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  State  office. 

Priority  of  filing  is  determined  by  a 
public  drawing  from  the  entry  cards 
on  each  parcel  and  a  lease  is  issued  to 
the  first  drawee— of  three— qualified 
to  receive  a  lease,  43  CFR  3112.2-1, 
3112.4-1.  A  drawee  is  qualified  as  a 
leasee  if  the  entry  card  is  complete  in 
listing  the  information  required  by  the 
regulations;  for  example,  right  to  hold 
interests,  parties  to  the  offer,  43  CFR 
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3102.  In  particular,  the  entry  card  sub- 
mitted by  a  corporation,  such  as  Mr. 
Pairey's  company.  Ballard  E.  Spencer 
Trust  (BEST),  must  comply  with  43 
CFR  3102.4-1;  that  is,  the  offer  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  show- 
ing corporate  information  or  must  list 
the  serial  number  of  such  previously 
filed  Information. 

At  a  drawing  on  March  6,  1974,  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, New  Mexico  office,  BEST'S 
entry    card    on    parcel    19    in    Eddy 
County  was  drawn  first.  The  offer  was 
subsequently  rejected  as  unqualified 
by   a  decision   of  Raul   E.   Martinez, 
Chief  of  the  Minerals  Section,  Bureau 
of   Land   Management,    on   May    13. 
1974.    Although    BEST    represented 
that  it  was  a  corporation,  it  had  failed 
to  accompany  its  entry  card  with  a 
statement  of  corporate  qualifications 
or  a  reference  to  such  statement  al- 
ready on  file,  as  required  by  43  CFR 
3102.4-1.  Prior  to  this  offer— in  Sep- 
tember 1961— BEST  had  submitted  its 
statement  of  corporate  qualifications 
to   hold   Federal   oil   and   gas   leases 
issued  on  the  public  domain.  Such 
statement    was    filed    under    number 
NM0558400    in    the    U.S.    Bureau    of 
Land  Management  Office,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  but  BEST  failed  to  state  this 
corporate  qualification  number  on  the 
entry  card.  The  entry  card  BEST  used 
was  form  3112-1  which  was  the  official 
and  proper  card  in  use  at  that  time. 

After  the  adverse  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  decision,  BEST  appealed 
to  the  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals. 
The  Board  upheld  the  State  office's 
rejection  of  BEST'S  offer  for  f aUure  to 
include  information  required  by  regu- 
lation 18  IBLA  25.  Compliance  at  the 
time  of  filing  a  noncompetitive  offer 
was  held  to  be  a  reasonable  require- 
ment and  one  consistently  enforced  by 
the  Secretary  in  noncompetitive  draw- 
ings. „  „    T,,. 

BEST  then  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Mexico.  The  parties  submitted  briefs 
in  support  of  each  one's  motion  for 
summary  judgment,  and  that  court, 
after  review  of  those  briefs,  granted 
the  Government's  motion  without 
opinion.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  10th  Circuit  affirmed.  The  10th 
circuit  limited  the  scope  of  its  review 
to  an  examination  of  the  administra- 
tive record  to  determine  whether  the 
Federal  agency's  actions  were  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  or  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion. After  reviewing  previous  agency 
rulings  regarding  this  and  similar  reg- 
ulations, it  concluded  that  the  Secre- 
tary was  acting  within  his  discretion 
and  his  decision  was  not  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 

I  think  it  important  to  note  that  the 
entry  card  involved  in  this  case  did  not 
provide  a  designated  space  for  corpo- 
rate information  or  a  corporate  serial 
number.  According  to  the  individual 
who   completed   the   entry   card   for 


BEST,  he  prepared  that  card  just  as 
he  did  for  all  other  corporations.  He 
has  stated  that  he  did  not  put  the 
BEST  number  on  the  card  as  there 
was  no  space  for  it  and  because  he 
■'did  not  think  it  necessary  as  all  cor- 
porations filing  in  the  office  of  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  Santa  Pe  have 
the  same  qualifying  number."  It  is  cu 
rious  to  note  that  the  form  of  the 
entry    card    has    been    substantially 
changed.  The  card  in  use  at  the  time 
of  this  case  merely  stated:  "Note:  Com- 
pliance must  be  made  with  the  provi- 
sions of  43  CFR  3102."  The  entry  card 
now  in  iise  states  "compliance  must 
also  be  made  with  the  provisions  of  43 
CFR  3102.  If  qualifications  of  associa- 
tion or  corporation  have  been  filed 
previously.   Identify  serial  record  in- 
volved." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  question  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  courts 
involved  here.  Without  a  doubt,  their 
reasoning  is  fully  supported  by  the 
strict  legal  precedent  and  reasoning. 
Aside  from  the  legal  technicalities 
being  satisfied,  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  courts  have  adequately 
addressed  the  true  equities  involved  in 
this  case.  I  think  that  any  reasonable 
person  addressing  this  case,  strictly  on 
a  fairness  basis,  would  conclude  that 
Mr.  Pairey  should  not  be  made  to 
suffer  such  a  tremendous  financial 
loss  because  of  mistakes  and  poor  pro- 
cedures on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  make  these  allegations 
lightly.  I  am  convinced  that  the  card 
used  by  BEST  was  faulty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  all  information  re- 
quired by  the  regulations.  Consequent- 
ly, the  omission  of  such  information 
was  the  fault  of  the  Government  for 
designing  and  supplying  a  misleading 
card.  Under  such  circumstances.  Mr. 
Pairey  should  not  have  to  bear  the  tre- 
mendous financial  loss  he  has  sus- 
tained because  he  was  not  awarded  the 
lease  I  feel  he  was  entitled  to. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  tragic  case  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.* 


OTEC-1  is  a  sea-based  test  facility 
which  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  ocean  thermal  energy  conversion 
research  and  development  effort.  The 
OTEC-1  plant  ship  was  used  primarily 
to  test  and  evaluate  the  performance 
of  large  heat  exchangers  and  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  biofouling 
countermeasures.  The  technical  objec- 
tives of  the  tests  in  Hawaii  were  suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Because  of  prevailing  severe  budget- 
ary constraints,  which  have  had  a  par- 
ticularly harsh  impact  on  alternative 
energy  programs,  the  operating  costs 
of  OTEC-1  are  no  longer  affordable.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  given  the  ex- 
tensive modifications  which  were 
made  to  the  Chepachet  in  coverting  it 
to  an  ocean-based  test  platform,  it 
cannot  feasibly  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  to  be  sold  as  scrap. 

Mr.  President,  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship of  the  OTEC-1  plant  ship  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  will  help  to  meet  a 
commitment  the  Federal  Government 
made  but  has  only  partially  fulfilled. 
Federal  funding  for  the  seacoast  test 
facility  in  Hawaii,  which  has  the  po- 
tential   to    become    the    preeminent 
shore-based  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version and  marine  science  research 
facility  in  the  world,  has  not  been 
forthcoming  in  the  amounts  originally 
anticipated.  The  State  of  Hawaii  has 
made  a  substantial  investment  in  the 
seacoast   test   facility   on  the   under- 
standing that  the  Federal  Government 
would   be   providing   greater  support 
than  has  actually  materialized.  The 
proceeds  that  the  State  of  Hawaii  will 
realize  from  the  sale  of  the  OTEC-1 
vessel  for  scrap  will  help  to  narrow  the 
shortfall. 

It  is  my  hope  that  at  a  time  when 
crucial  alternative  energy  programs, 
which  the  Congress  has  vigorously 
supported  in  the  past,  are  being 
threatened  by  drastic  reductions  in 
funding  and  personnel,  we  will  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued viability  of  these  programs.  This 
bill  is  one  small  step  in  that  effort.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga): 
S.  2096.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  transfer  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  the  U.S.  Navy  ship 
U.S.N.S.  Chepachet,  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

D.8.  NAVY  ship  "CHEPACHir" 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  without  consider- 
ation, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  ship  Chepachet  The  Chepachet 
is  more  familiarly  known  as  OTEC-1. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2098.  A  bill  to  extend  the  terms  of 
members  of  the  National  Park  Syst«m 
Advisory  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

TERMS  OF  SERVICE  OF  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 
ADVISORY  BOARD 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  extend  the  terms  of 
members  of  the  National  Park  System 
Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  the  executive  com- 
munication which  accompanied  the 
proposal  from  the  Secretary,  and  the 
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charter  of  the  National  Park  System 
Advisory    Board    be    printed    in    the 

RECGRI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

S. 2098 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrea*  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  3 
of  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  American  sites, 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  nation- 
al significance,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666.  667),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  four  years.",  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof,  "for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
six  years.". 

n.S.  DKPARmXIlT  OP  THZ  INTERIOR, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5,  1982. 
Hon.  OxoRcx  Bush, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Ma.  Phksidkht:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  bill  "To  extend  the  terms  of  members  of 
the  National  Park  Service  Advisory  Board, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  Committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

The  National  Park  System  Advisory 
Board,  originally  established  as  the  "Adviso- 
ry Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites. 
Buildings  and  Monuments"  by  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  SUt.  666,  667. 
16  U.S.C.  463).  advises  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  matters  relating  to  national 
parks  generally,  and  to  the  administration 
of  other  provisions  of  the  1935  Act.  No  term 
for  Board  members  was  specified  In  that 
Act,  so  terms  of  not  to  exceed  six  years  were 
established  administratively.  In  1976,  the 
Congress  amended  section  3  of  the  1935  Act, 
renaming  the  Board,  and  setting  a  term  for 
members  of  not  to  exceed  four  years  (sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  approved  October  7.  1976 
(90  Stat.  1939. 1940)). 

At  its  84th  meeting  held  April  6-8.  1981. 
the  Board  requested  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  seek  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
pointment of  members  to  terms  not  to 
exceed  six  years,  as  was  the  case  before  the 
1976  amendment.  The  Board  believes  that 
providing  the  Secretary  with  flexlbUlty  to 
appoint  some  members  to  six-year  terms 
will  enhance  continuity,  and  will  allow  some 
Board  members  an  opportunity  for  addition- 
al experience,  resulting  in  increased  exper- 
tise. We  concur  in  the  request  of  the  Board, 
and  therefore  recommend  enactment  of  the 
enclosed  draft  bUl. 

Enclosed  for  the  Information  of  the  Con- 
gress is  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  Nation- 
al Park  System  Advisory  Board. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Jakxs  O.  Wait, 

Secretary. 
Enclosure. 
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Charter— National  Park  System  Advisory 
Board 

1.  The  official  designation  of  the  commit- 
tee is  the  National  Park  System  Advisory 
Board. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  National  Park  System,  to  other 
related  areas,  and  to  the  administration  of 
the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935.  Pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  National  Trails  System 
Act.  as  amended,  the  Board  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  na- 
tional historical  significance  of  proposed  na- 
tional historic  trails  based  on  the  crlterias 
developed  under  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of 
1935. 

To  effectuate  these  purposes,  the  Board 
may  form  itself  into  committees,  •subcom- 
mittees, and  ad  hoc  committees  as  may  be 
necessary.  Membership  on  all  committees 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Chairman. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  will  gener- 
ally be  held  in  April  and  October  of  each 
year,  but  may  be  scheduled  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Board  may  approve.  Regular 
meetings  shall  be  not  less  than  3  days  in  du- 
ration except  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service.  Meet- 
ings may  be  held  at  such  places  as  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Formal  field  visits  of  the  Board  will  gener- 
ally be  scheduled  to  take  place  between  reg- 
ular AprO  and  October  meetings.  Partici- 
pants on  such  field  visits  shall  consist  of  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

Meetings  of  all  committees,  as  well  as 
meetings  of  the  Board,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  as  are  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

3.  The  sUtutory  life  of  the  Board  will 
extend  through  December  31.  1989.  In  view 
of  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Board,  con- 
sidering ongoing  matters  of  the  National 
Park  System,  it  will  be  reviewed  sometime 
prior  to  December  31,  1989.  to  determine 
whether  or  not  further  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative extension  is  appropriate.  The 
Board  will,  however,  be  reviewed  biennially 
as  required  by  Section  14  of  I»ubllc  Law  92- 
463. 

4.  The  Board  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Washington,  D.C. 

5.  Support  for  the  Board  is  provided  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

6.  The  duties  of  the  Board  are  solely  advi- 
sory and  are  as  stated  In  paragraph  2  above. 

7.  The  estimated  annual  operating  cost  of 
the  Board  Is  $60,000  which  Includes  approxi- 
mately 2  man-years  of  staff  support. 

8.  The  Board  meets  approximately  two 
times  a  year  on  a  regular  basis  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
may  direct.  Committees  of  the  Board  meet 
as  necessary. 

9.  The  Board  will  terminate  on  December 
31,  1989,  unless  prior  to  that  date,  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  extending  the  life  of 
the  Board,  or  administrative  action  is  taken 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91- 
383  to  establish  a  National  Park  System  Ad- 
visory Board. 

10.  In  accordance  with  Section  3  of  the 
Act  of  Augmt  21.  1935  (39  Stat.  667)  as 
amended,  the  Board  is  composed  of  not 
more  than  twelve  persons,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  include  representatives 
competent  In  the  fields  of  history,  archeol- 
ogy, architecture,  and  natural  science.  In  se- 
lecting members  for  the  Board,  other  than 
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those  having  the  disciplines  required  by  law. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
every  effort  to  select  only  those  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  an  Interest  in  the 
National  Park  System  or  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  vocatloD  or  avocation,  will  bring  to  the 
Advisory  Board  other  interests  and  points  of 
view  representative  of  aspects  of  National 
Park  Service  Involvement  in  the  operation 
of  the  National  Park  System. 

Members  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  four 
years.  Vacancies  occurring  by  reason  of  re- 
moval, resignation,  or  death  shall  be  filled 
for  the  balance  of  the  remaining  period  of 
eligibility. 

All  former  members  of  the  Board  shall, 
upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  be  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Board.  The  duties,  obligations,  and  privi- 
leges of  said  Council  and  its  members  are 
set  forth  in  a  separate  charter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  and  clarifying  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  Board  and  Coun- 
cil, and  to  insure  the  appropriate  support 
for  and  control  of  the  Council  and  Its  mem- 
bers, and  coordination  with  the  Board. 

The  Chairman  is  elected  annually  by  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

11.  The  Board  was  established  by  Section 
3  of  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  SUt.  667; 
16  U.S.C.  463).  as  amended.  The  Board  is 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  imposed  on  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  by  law,  by  the  Act  of  August 
26,  1916  (16  U.S.C.  1,  et  seq.),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  the  Act  of  August  21 
1935  (16  U.S.C.  461,  et  seq.).  and  other  sUt- 
utes  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
National  Park  System.* 


By    Mr.    TSONGAS    (for    Mr. 
DoDD,  for  himself,  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  declar- 
ing that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  encourage  uncon- 
ditional negotiations  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  a  ceasefire  and  a  political 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salva- 
dor; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

negotiated  SrnXEKENT  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself.  Senators 
TsoNGAS  and  Kennedy,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  this  administration 
to  pursue  a  negotiated  political  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador. 
Senator  Tsongas  and  Congressmen 
SoLARz,  and  Barnes  assisted  me  in  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation,  which  will 
be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Barnes. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  contin- 
ues to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Despite 
the  substantial  escalation  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement during  the  past  year,  the 
war  is  at  best  at  a  stalemate.  The  po- 
litical and  military  situation  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  is  not  get- 
ting better.  It  may  be  getting  worse.  In 
response  to  this  situation,  the  adminis- 
tration offers  only  more  of  the  same- 
increased  escalation  and  increased  in- 
volvement. 

This  is  the  military  solution.  It 
means  a  long  term,  open-ended  Ameri- 
can ,commitment.    Unfortunately,    as 
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the  war  goes  on  in  El  Salvador,  the  po- 
litical extremes  gain  strength  at  the 
expense  of  the  center.  This  relentless 
process  of  radicalization  and  polariza- 
tion will  decimate  the  remaining  mod- 
erates of  that  country  and  bring  to 
power  either  the  extreme  right  or  the 
extreme  left. 

The  administration  has  presented 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
with  the  narrow  alternatives  of  either 
supporting  endless  escalation  of  the 
conflict  or  acquiescing  in  a  victory  by 
the  left.  Neither  alternative  serves  our 
interests.  There  is,  however,  a  third 
course— the  only  one  that  serves  to 
protect  U.S.  interests— and  that  is  the 
path  of  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict. 

Sooner  or  later  there  will  have  to  be 
a  political  solution  to  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador.  The  time  to  seek  it  is  now, 
whUe  both  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  the  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front  are  prepared  to  sit  down  at  the 
negotiating  teble,  and  before  the  Sal- 
vadoran  policy,  economy,  and  society 
are  further  ripped  apart  by  violence 
and  war. 

But  the  Salvadoran  military,  backed 
by  American  assistance,  opposes  such 
a  settlement.  This  is  a  serious  mistake 
that  can  only  lead  to  the  further  dete- 
rioration of  our  position  not  only  in  El 
Salvador  but  in  the  larger  context  of 
Central  America  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  act  as  ad- 
versaries of  the  administration  on  this 
issue.  We  have  purposely  chosen  a 
nonblnding  resolution  as  the  appropri- 
ate vehicle  to  express  our  concern.  We 
wish  to  communicate  to  the  I*resident. 
not  dictate,  our  views  that  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  is  a  viable  policy  option 
with  our  longstanding  and  long-term 
interests  in  the  region. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  able  colleague  from 
Connecticut  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  res- 
olution. 

The  issue  in  El  Salvador  is  not,  as 
some  would  have  it,  a  choice  between 
involvement  or  noninvolvement,  be- 
tween joining  the  fight  or  running 
away.  That  sort  of  logic  belongs  to  a 
strictly  military  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  purpose  of  our  resolution  is 
to  communicate  to  the  administration 
that  there  is  another  option,  a  better 
option,  which  can  both  end  the  con- 
flict and  serve  our  interests.  That 
option  is  a  negotiated  settlement. 

At  this  particular  stage  of  the  war  in 
El  Salvador,  history  is  presenting  us 
with  a  rare  opportunity.  Most  of  the 
key  parties  in  that  tragic  war  want  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  a 
political  settlement.  A  number  of 
other  nations  and  groups  in  Central 
America  and  Europe  are  Interested  In 
facilitating  such  negotiations.  This 
window  will  not  stay  open  for  long.  In 
my  opinion.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 

There  Is  a  precendent  for  a  success- 
ful negotiated  settlement.  Most  guer- 


rilla wars  have  ended  with  a  military 
victory  for  the  guerrillas  or  for  the 
government.  In  at  least  one  case,  how- 
ever, the  war  was  ended  by  an  sdl-par- 
tles  peace  (inference  which  agreed  on 
a  ceasefire  and  ultimately  a  political 
settlement.  That  case  was  Zimbabwe 
In  1980. 

Elections  were  held  under  British  su- 
pervision and  a  popularly  elected  gov- 
ernment was  installed.  Zimbabwe  is  a 
practicing  democracy.  The  extremist 
forces  of  that  guerrilla  war  have  been 
either  excluded  from  power  or  ab- 
sorbed by  moderate  forces.  Zimbabwe 
is  not  without  its  problems,  but  It  does 
stand  as  a  dramatic  example  of  how 
best  to  end  a  longstanding,  festering 
guerrilla  war. 

I  believe  that  we  should  pursue  that 
example.  To  let  this  war  lurch  forward 
to  its  sad  conclusion  will  cost  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  threaten  the  entire 
region  with  Instability  and  conflict. 
The  administration  must  seize  the  op- 
portunity and  move  forward  vigorous- 
ly toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
this  war  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  with  Senators 
DoDD  and  Tsongas.  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  makes  clear  our  strong  sup- 
port for  a  ceasefire  and  negotiations 
leading  to  a  political  solution  of  the 
tragic  conflict  in  El  Salvador. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  escalate  its  military 
presence  in  El  Salvador  by  allocating 
an  additional  $55  million  In  military 
assistance  to  the  Duarte  goverrmient. 
In  making  that  decision,  the  President 
seems  committed  to  a  military  solution 
to  the  conflict  while  rejecting  an  alter- 
native negotiated  settlement  that  is 
clearly  more  in  the  long-term  Interest 
of  our  Nation,  of  El  Salvador,  and  of 
this  hemisphere.  He  has  continued 
military  assistance  by  providing  a 
Presidential  certification  that  specific 
conditions  have  been  met.  Most  In- 
formed observers  In  fact  believe  that 
conditions  in  El  Salvador  do  not  merit 
that  certification.  The  evidence  pro- 
duced In  numerous  reports  by  human 
rights,  labor,  government,  and  reli- 
gious groups— including  Amnesty 
International  and  the  U.N.  demon- 
strate clearly  that  internationally  rec- 
ognized standards  of  human  rights 
have  not  improved  and  in  fact  have 
gravely  worsened  due  to  the  ongoing 
civil  strife. 

In  considering  the  complexities  of 
the  situation  In  El  Salvador.  I  share 
the  concern  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues over  the  challenges  and  impli- 
cations of  Soviet  and  Cuban  policies 
regarding  our  vital  interests  in  Latin 
America.  We  must  strongly  oppose  and 
prevent  any  further  supplies  of  arms 
to  the  combatants  in  El  Salvador,  re- 
gardless of  the  source.  Beyond  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  activity  In  that  vola- 
tile region,  however,  there  is  unchal- 
lengeable evidence  that  the  elements 


so  critical  to  insuring  peace  and  de- 
mocracy for  the  Salvadoran  people- 
support  of  human  rights,  and  social 
and  economic  reform— are  being  sub- 
verted by  military  and  paramilitary 
forces  connected  \dth  the  junta. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
cern that  I  joined  my  colleagues 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress in  a  concerted  effort  to  consider 
alternatives  to  a  military  solution. 
These  actions  culminated  in  the  De- 
cember foreign  assistance  bill  which 
laid  out  the  conditions  and  sense  of 
the  Congress  toward  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador.  Sadly,  the  President  has 
chosen  to  Ignore  them. 

The  objective  of  our  efforts  has  been 
to  end  the  violence  and  begin  a  process 
leading  to  a  condition  of  peace,  respect 
for  human  rights,  and  economic  and 
political  reform.  Given  existing  condi- 
tions in  El  Salvador,  peace  can  only  be 
attained  through  a  negotiated  political 
settlement  that  includes  all  the  war- 
ring factions  and  guarantees  fair  treat- 
ment of  both  the  junta  and  the  oppo- 
sition. Thus  far  the  administration  has 
not  heeded,  and  in  fact  has  completely 
rejected,  the  sense  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  mediated  negotiations. 

The  opposition  forces  have  repeated- 
ly agreed  to  imcondltional  mediated 
negotiations,  but  the  governments  of 
both    El    Salvador    and    the    United 
States  have  refused  to  support  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  that  tragic  con- 
flict. In  may  1981,  a  major  internation- 
al effort  by  the  Social  Democratic  Par- 
ties of  Western  Europe  to  bring  El  Sal- 
vador's warring  factions  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  failed  when  the  Salva- 
doran Vice  President  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armed  forces,  Jaime 
Abdul  Guitierrez,  refused  an  offer  of 
outside  mediation.  Again  in  August, 
the  French-Mexican  initiative  called 
for  internationally  monitored  negotia- 
tions that  included  all  the  warring 
parties.  That,  too,  was  rejected.  PliuQ- 
ly  in  December  1981,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  adopted   a  resolution  that 
condemned  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
El  Salvador  and  called  for  a  negotiated 
political  solution.  But  once  again  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  refused. 
The   evidence   clearly   indicates   that 
there  is  not  only  widespread  condem- 
nation of  a  futile  search  for  a  military 
solution,  but  international  support  for 
a  peaceful  solution  through  mediated 
negotiations.   All  of  these  proposals 
were  accepted  by  the  political  opposi- 
tion, including  both  its  militant  and 
moderate  elements,  and  rejected  by 
the  Government  in  El  Salvador  and 
belittled  or  ignored  by  the  administra- 
tion here  in  Washington. 

I  strongly  urge  the  President  to  seri- 
ously pursue  a  negotiated  settlement 
to  the  conflict  In  El  Salvador.  It  could 
be  along  the  lines  of  the  Lancaster 
House  model,  which  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  negotiated  solution  to  the 
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civil  war  in  Zimbabwe  through  involve- 
ment of  all  parties.  But  it  is  critical 
that  the  United  States  use  its  good  of- 
fices and  influence  before  it  is  too  late 
to  bring  a  truly  lasting  peace  to  Salva- 
dor. 

Today,  once  again  the  Congress  is 
attempting  to  warn  the  President  of 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  his 
present  policy  and  to  press  for  a  nego- 
tiated political  solution  of  this  con- 
flict. I  hope  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  seriously  consider 
this  sense  of  the  Congress  and  alter 
their  fundamentally  misguided  course. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Hxni- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Abonor,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Chiles,     Mr.     Eagleton.     Mr. 
Cannon,      Mr.      Sasser,      Mr. 
Glenn,      Mr.      ScHmrr,      Mr. 
Hetlin,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.       Mr.       Bentsen,       Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,   Mr.    DURENBERGER,    Mr. 
Garn,    Mr.    Goldv^ater,    Mr. 
Danporth,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.J.  Res.   145.  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
to     proclaim     "National     Orchestra 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  for 
myself  and  Senator  Pell  and  others  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  13-19,  1982 
as  National  Orchestra  Week. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  acclaim  the  work  of  America's  1,572 
symphony  orchestras.  Through  live 
performances,  recordings,  and  televi- 
sion and  radio  broadcasts,  symphony 
music  reaches  nearly  100  million 
Americans  every  year.  These  orches- 
tras are  certainly  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  treasured  cultural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  especially  fortunate  to 
have  two  world-class  orchestras  in  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Riccardo  Muti.  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Sjmaphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Andre  Previn. 
But  these  two  renowned  orchestras 
are  only  the  best  Imown  of  more  than 
40  orchestras  statewide.  Pennsylva- 
nia's orchestras  are  largely  responsible 
for  my  State's  continuing  role  as  a  na- 
tional leader  in  the  arts. 

This  Joint  resolution  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  the  national,  pro- 
fessional service  organization,  char- 
tered by  Congress,  for  America's  or- 
chestras. The  league  was  initially 
formed  in  1942  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  managers  of  orchestras  to 
share  ideas  about  sjrmphony  orchestra 
management.  The  league  has  now 
evolved  to  carry  on  the  important 
work    of    advocating    many    national 


issues  for  orchestras,  conducting  train- 
ing programs,  making  research  grants, 
organizing  workshops,  supporting  the 
formation  of  symphony  orchestra  as- 
sociations at  State  and  National  levels, 
and  furthering  the  cooperative  ties  be- 
tween orchestras  and  corporations  and 
foundations. 

Next  year,  the  league  will  celebrate 
its  40th  anniversary.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  orchestra  delegates 
to  the  convention  wUl  gather  for  their 
annual  conference  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  during  our  proposed  Nation- 
al Orchestra  Week,  further  calling  at- 
tention to  the  significant  contribu- 
tions that  our  Nation's  orchestras 
have  made  to  our  cultural  life. 

More  Importantly,  Mr.  President, 
this  Joint  resolution  will  celebrate  the 
close  ties  that  have  grown  between  or- 
chestras and  their  patrons.  In  the  last 
few  years,  Americans  have  supported 
symphony  orchestras  in  ever-increas- 
ing nimibers.  This  explosion  of  sup- 
port for  the  arts  is  largely  due  to  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  arts  patrons, 
whether  they  attend  concerts,  listen  to 
them  on  the  radio,  or  watch  them  on 
television.  Americans  can  and  should 
be  proud  of  their  avid  support  for  such 
cultural  institutions.  We  truly  are  un- 
dergoing a  cultural  awakening. 

As  my  good  friend  John  Williams, 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Pops,  has 
pointed  out.  "For  many  decades. 
America  was  considered  a  provincial 
outpost  for  Eiu-opean  culture.  Today, 
the  United  States  has  taken  a  leader- 
ship position  in  the  performing  tirts. 
Our  arts  institutions  are  the  envy  of 
every  nation  on  Earth.  American  sym- 
phony orchestras  rank  equal  to  the 
world's  finest,  and  may  well  be  our 
best  ambassadors.  When  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  traveled  to 
China  for  a  groundbreaking  tour,  the 
musicians  spoke  no  Chinese.  Yet.  they 
communicated  with  more  people  and 
created  more  goodwill  than  did  years 
of  diplomatic  efforts." 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  the  Na- 
tional Orchestra  Week  resolution 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  years 
of  enjoyment  and  service  that  our  Na- 
tion's symphony  orchestras  have  pro- 
vided. I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  joint  reso- 
lution and  applauding  an  international 
treasure.* 


February  10,  1982 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  613.  a 
bill  to  amend  section  1951  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1346 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1246.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  21  of  the  United 


States  Code  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  the  trafficking  in  illegal  drugs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  S.  1S95 

At  the  rAjuest  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1595.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  income  tax  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Development  Fund. 

S.  1958 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1958,  a  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage of  hospice  care  under  the  medi- 
care program. 

S.  3027 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  3.  2027,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  accelerated  study  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  acid  precipitation,  to  provide 
for  an  examination  of  certain  acid  pre- 
cursor control  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3056 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  2056,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
provide  that  blind  persons  may  not  be 
employed  at  less  than  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  under  that  Act. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2056, 
supra. 

S.  305» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDHAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2059,  a  bill  to  change  the  coverage 
of  officials  and  the  standards  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  in 
the  special  prosecutor  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  18,  1982.  through  April  24.  1982. 
as  "National  Coin  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLOTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  and 
the  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  140,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  February  11, 
1982.  as  "National  Inventors'  Day". 


SENATE  RESOLOTION  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator    from    Vermont    (Mr.    Staf- 
ford),   the    Senator    from    Maryland 
(Mr.     Mathias),     the    Senator    from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland   (Mr.   Sarbanes),  the 
Senator   from   New   Hampshire   (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.   Riegle),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM).  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN).   the   Senator   from   Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor).  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston). the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.    Roth),    and   the   Senator    from 
Pennsylvania     (Mr.     Specter)     were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 266.  a  resolution  to  declare  March 

1.  1982.  as  "National  Day  of  the  Seal". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1268  proposed  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  389.  a  joint 
resolution  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


this  reception  for  commemorating  the 
achievements  and  most  of  all  the  spirit  of 
Jacqueline  Cochran. 


SENATE    RESOLUTION    316-HON- 
ORING  JACQUELINE  COCHRAN 
Mr.  CANNON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  316 


Whereas,  Jacqueline  Cochran  devoted 
four  decades  for  her  life  between  1932  and 
1972  to  the  advancement  of  the  art,  the  sci- 
ence and  most  of  aU  the  spirit  of  aviation; 

and 

Whereas,  during  that  period  she  held 
more  speed,  altitude  and  distance  records 
than  any  pilot,  male  or  female,  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Aviation,  being  also  the  first  female  to 
speed  through  the  sound  barrier  into  the 
domain  of  supersonic  flight;  and 

Whereas,  her  sustained  altitude  record  of 
56.072  feet  achieved  in  1961  epitomizes  her 
self-propelled  rise  from  chUdhood  poverty 
and  parental  abandonment  to  world  ac- 
claim; and 

Whereas,  her  life,  which  ended  in  1980.  re- 
minds all  who  may  doubt  or  forget,  that  in 
this  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave, 
every  person's  achievement,  male  or  female 
is  limited  primarily  by  his  or  her  will,  ability 
and  spirit;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
cosponsored  with  the  Lockheed  Corporation 
a  reception  marking  the  opening  of  an  ex- 
hibit on  "Jacqueline  Cochran— World 
Record  Holder"  the  tenth  of  February  1982: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  notes  with 
pride  the  achievements  of  this  gallant  avla- 
trlx,  and  commends  the  joint  sponsors  of 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  317-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATIVE  TO  GRANTS 
OF  AUTHORITY  TO  FOREIGN 
CARRIERS 

Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes, Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Moynihan,  and 
Mr.  Gorton)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

S.  Res.  317 
Whereas,  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980 
established  eased  entry  standards  for  motor 
carriers  to  operate  within  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas,  entry  requirements  of  certain 
neighboring  countries  or  their  political  sub- 
divisions for  motor  carriers  to  operate 
within  their  Jurisdictions  have  not  been 
changed  and  remain  more  restrictive  than 
current  United  States  policy;  and 

Whereas,  U.S.  motor  carriers  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  denied  operating  author- 
ity by  such  countries  and  political  subdivi- 
sions; and 

Whereas,  many  foreign  carriers  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  authority  to  provide  motor  carrier 
service  within  the  United  States  in  inter- 
state operations  and  between  the  UJS.  and 
such  countries  In  foreign  commerce;  and 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  granted  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  foreign  carrier  applications  and  has 
many  more  pending;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  difference  In 
regulatory  policies  U.S.  carriers  may  be 
denied  opportunities  offered  to  foreign  car- 
riers; now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  temporarily  refrain  from 
granting  applications  for  motor  carrier  op- 
erating authority  filed  by  companies  domi- 
ciled in  a  foreign  country  or  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  foreign  nationals  imtU  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  review  the  situation  and  express  Its 
will  through  enactment  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 


GRANTS  OF  AUTHORITY  TO 
FOREIGN  CARRIERS 


•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  a  host  of  cospon- 
sors, I  am  submitting  a  resolution 
today  that  addresses  a  problem  of 
urgent  concern  to  the  Nation's  truck- 
ing industry  and  which  has  major  sig- 
nificance to  the  problems  of  our  de- 
clining balance  of  trade  and  growing 
unemployment.  Specifically,  it  calls 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  delay  granting  applications 
filed  by  foreign  motor  carriers  for  new 
authority  to  engage  in  interstate  and 
foreign  transportation. 


We  are  asking  for  this  temporary 
moratorium  in  order  to  provide  some 
breathing  room  to  consider  all  the  im- 
plications of  the  issues  involved.  With- 
out such  breathing  room.  Congress 
may  be  pushed  too  quickly  into  a  solu- 
tion that  will  ultimately  not  \x  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

This  resolution  is  being  offered  in 
response  to  widespread  allegations 
that  the  current  vastly  different  regu- 
latory poUcies  of  the  United  States 
and  our  neighboring  countries  are 
causing  U.S.  firms  to  lose  substantial 
business  to  foreign  firms.  This  is  an  in- 
advertent result  of  the  passage  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980.  In  that  leg- 
islation, the  ability  of  trucking  firms 
to  obtain  new  authority  to  operate  in 
the  United  States  was  greatly  liber- 
lized.  Since  there  has  never  been  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  laws  concerning  motor 
carrier  entry  between  domestic  and 
foreign  carriers,  the  new  reforms  were 
applied  across  the  board.  As  a  result, 
both  Canadian  and  Mexican  carriers 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  new  law 
in  order  to  seek  and  obtain  operating 
authority  in  the  United  States. 

The  granting  of  new  authority  to 
foreign  carriers  is  not  in  and  of  itself  a 
serious  problem.  The  problem  is  that 
U.S.  carriers  are  denied  the  same 
rights  by  Canada  and  Mexico  that  na- 
tionals of  those  countries  enjoy  In  the 
United  States.  In  short,  the  opportuni- 
ties are  not  at  all  equal. 

In  the  past,  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  transborder  traffic  has  been  con- 
ducted on  an  interline  basis.  Typically, 
a  U.S.  carrier  would  pick  up  a  load  of 
goods  in  the  United  States  and  deliver 
it  to  a  point  on  the  border  of  Canada 
or  Mexico.  At  that  point,  a  foreign  car- 
rier would  take  the  load  and  deliver  it 
to  its  ultimate  destination  in  the  other 
country. 

In  contrast,  today  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  carriers  are  being  granted  au- 
thority by  the  ICC  to  transport  the 
goods  all  the  way  through  without 
having  to  deal  with  U.S.  carriers.  The 
problem  is  that  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  authorities  apparently  are 
not  granting  similar  authority  to  U.S. 
carriers.  We  have  changed  our  restric- 
tive entry  policy,  but  our  neighboring 
countries  have  not.  The  motor  carriers 
that  I  have  spoken  with  are  not  com- 
plaining about  the  new  U.S.  entry 
policy,  but  rather  about  their  inability 
to  receive  equal  opportunities  in 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

While  there  is  conflicting  informa- 
tion concerning  whether  Canada  actu- 
ally discriminates  against  U.S.  truck- 
ing firms  in  favor  of  its  own  carriers 
(there  is  no  debate  about  Mexico— it 
discriminates  as  a  matter  of  law),  the 
fact  remains  that  both  Canadian  and 
Mexican  carriers  now  are  able  to  per- 
form far  more  service  than  their  U.S. 
counterparts.  The  result  is  a  loss  of 
traffic  by  U.S.  carriers  and  claims  of 
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significant  loss  of  revenues  and  em- 
ployee layoffs. 

Various  solutions  to  the  problem 
have  been  proposed,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission continues  to  process  foreign 
applications.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  ICC  is  oblivious  to  the  problem, 
because  it  isn't.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  strict  procedural  deadlines  built 
into  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  and  there 
is  no  specific  policy  language  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  carriers  or  consider- 
ations of  reciprocity  and  comity.  In 
the  absence  of  specific  congressional 
direction,  such  as  this  resolution,  the 
Commission  has  no  legislative  guid- 
ance. 

I  hope  that  the  ICC  will  assist  Con- 
gress by  honoring  our  request  for  a 
delay  and  by  itself  begining  an  investi- 
gation of  the  many  issues  that  have 
been  raised.  Any  information  that  the 
Commission  could  gather  on  the 
charges  of  discrimination,  lack  of  reci- 
procity, and  conflicting  regulatory 
policies,  would  be  most  helpful  to  our 
own  inquiry. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  resolution  are 
not  maUng  any  judgments  as  to  what 
the  final  resolution  of  the  question 
will  be.  We  simply  want  to  be  assured 
that  significant  damage  is  not  done 
while  we  are  considering  the  problem. 
It  may  be  that  after  hearings  and 
debate  we  will  find  no  significant  prob- 
lem. But  if  we  do  indeed  discover  seri- 
ous flaws  in  the  current  regulatory 
scheme  for  foreign  transportation,  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution  will  pre- 
vent any  worsening  of  the  current  sit- 
uation. 

One  can  readily  see  from  the  eclectic 
group  of  cosponsors  of  this  resolution 
that  the  concern  is  widespread.  AH 
parties,  geographic  regions,  political 
ideologies,  and  views  on  deregulation 
are  represented.  That  fact  is  a  power- 
ful statement  of  concern. 

As  a  result,  I  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Commerce  Committee  will 
schedule  early  hearings  on  this  issue 
and  focus  on  legislative  proposals  al- 
ready before  us.  This  issue  should  be 
resolved  at  the  earliest  possible  occas- 
sion.« 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  318— OP- 
POSING THE  ELIMINATION  OP 
CERTAIN  STUDENTS  FROM 
THE  GSL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TSONGAS  (or  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Pord.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
iNotJYE,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Cranston,  and 
Mr.  Bradley)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 


S.  Res.  318 

Whereas  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents are  eligible  for  loans  under  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  authorized 
by  part  B  qf  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965: 

Whereas  elimination  of  that  eligibility 
will  cause  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents great  financial  hardship  and  lead  to 
possible  termination  of  their  educational  ca- 
reers; and 

Whereas  the  Nation  will  suffer  from  the 
failure  to  provide  opportunities  to  develop 
fully  the  mental  resources  and  technical 
skills  of  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents remain  eligible  for  guaranteed  student 
loans  under  part  B  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1065. 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  Sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  opposing  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  end  guaranteed 
student  loans  for  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students. 

The  administration's  plan  would 
deny  an  advanced  education  to  many 
low  and  middle  income  students.  It 
would  undercut  progress  In  opening 
professional  careers  to  minorities. 
President  Reagan  is  willing  to  let  the 
fields  of  medicine,  law,  engineering, 
and  the  sciences  be  limited  to  students 
from  wealthy  families.  That  prospect 
is  unjust  and  totally  unacceptable. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  victims  of 
this  proposal.  Many  students  whose 
families  are  not  wealthy  have  to  strug- 
gle financially  to  get  through  college. 
If  they  aspire  to  careers  that  require 
additional  schooling— and  see  that 
goal  put  out  of  reach— some  of  them 
may  not  even  feel  motivated  to  pursue 
an  undergraduate  education. 

Many  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents are  older  Americans  with  fami- 
lies and  financial  obligations.  Many 
are  women  who  want  and  need  to  re- 
enter the  workforce.  They  should  have 
a  chance  to  improve  their  career  op- 
tions. They  deserve  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  American  Dream. 

This  proposal  marks  a  clear  retreat 
from  our  national  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity  in  education.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
not  bend  from  our  longstanding  sup- 
port of  this  principle. 

MAKIHC  EQUALITY  A  REALITY 

Mr.  President,  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students  were  made  eligible  for 
guaranteed  student  loans  by  part  B  of 
title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  These  students  were  included 
to  insure  that  the  highest  levels  of 
education  are  open  to  talented  individ- 
uals—no matter  what  their  family's 
Income  level.  This  opened  up  careers 
that  offer  high  responsibility  and  high 
salaries.  Now,  after  a  generation  of 
progress,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
ready  to  deny  today's  students  their 
chance. 

There  are  over  1.5  million  graduate 
and  professional  student  in  the  United 
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states.  About  half  of  them  depend  on 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
to  help  pay  for  their  education.  These 
students  are  Ineligible  for  Pell  grants 
and  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants.  As  we  see  in  the  new 
budget,  the  national  direct  student 
loan  program  and  the  college  work 
study  program  are  targeted  for  drastic 
cuts. 

Therefore,  closing  the  door  on  the 
GSL  program  will  just  about  end  any 
chance  of  graduate  education  for 
many  students.  Our  Nation  will  be  the 
ultimate  loser. 

The  administration  is  suggesting  the 
auxiliary  loans  to  assist  students 
(ALAS)  program  as  a  substitute.  Imag- 
ine that— a  student  loan  program  with 
the  acronym  "alas".  Perhaps  the  origi- 
nators of  this  program  were  aware  of 
its  will-fated  future  from  the  begin- 
ning. This  substitution  is  unworkable. 

The  ALAS  program  wm  developed 
last  summer  to  expand  the  parents 
loan  for  undergraduate  students 
(PLUS)  program,  which  lets  the  par- 
ents of  undergraduates  borrow  money 
at  14  percent  for  college  expenses. 
There  is  very  little  difference  between 
a  PLUS  loan  and  a  consumer  loan. 

Many  lenders  are  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  PLUS  loans.  But  in  Massa- 
chusetts, only  125  lenders  joined  the 
program— compared  with  384  lenders 
participating  in  GSL.  And  no  lenders 
in  my  State  were  willing  to  participate 
in  the  new  ALAS  program.  In  many 
States  the  program  is  not  even  avail- 
able to  lenders. 

Even  where  the  program  is  offered, 
it  is  not  a  realistic  aid  to  graduate  stu- 
dents who  are  financing  their  own 
education.  Recipients  have  to  begin  re- 
paying interest  on  the  loans  60  days 
after  the  loan  disbursement.  Many 
full-time  students  simply  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  do  this.  How  many 
medical  students  will  be  able  to  pay 
14-percent  interest  on  student  loans 
over  a  4-year  period? 


CLOSING  DOORS  AND  CLOSIMG  EYES 

In  reality.  President  Reagan  wants 
to  close  the  door  to  professions,  and 
close  his  eyes  to  that  fact.  This  would 
be  more  than  an  unjust  handicap  for 
the  individual  students.  It  would  be  a 
self-inflicted  weakness  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Particularly  in  areas  of  ad- 
vanced technology  and  the  sciences 
we  must  invest  seriously  in  human  re- 
sources. We  cannot  afford  to  cut  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  our  profession- 
al work  force. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  es- 
pecially troubling  to  me.  I  am  one  of 
many  Americans  who  might  not  have 
been  able  to  attend  a  professional 
school  without  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  I  am  deeply  committed 
to  its  continuation. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  fight  this  pro- 
posal at  every  opportunity.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  will  introduce  legisla- 
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tion  to  this  end.  But  this  resolution  is            ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  office  will^  able^to^teU  V^/^^^ 

a  beginning— a  concrete  signal  that  we                                  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

will  not  back  away  from  equal  oppor-             jncoME  TAX  CHECKLIST  who  icust  mle  a  federal  tax  return  is  gei.- 

tunity  education.  I  hope  my  colleagues         „      ,„r;zj,~^':    T>.o=irt»nt     th^  dually  determined  by  your  income  and 

will  support  it  to  oppose  the  admmis-    •  Mr.   INOUYE.   Mr.   President,   the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

tration's  planned  retreat  from  a  basic    preparation  of  annual  Federal  income 

principle.*                                                    tax  returns  is  an  essential  duty  of  all  ^^"'V^^'J*;,/^  ZX^                   ir!LJZ» 

^^^^^^^_                                    Americans.  ovx  no  tat                                                   at  leaxt 

~~^^'~~~   To  assist  citizens  in  this  task,  the  ^    jj  y^^  ^g^e  single,  divorced,  or 

AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR      Senate   Special   Committee   on   Aging  married  with  a  dependent  chUd 

PRINTING                            has  prepared  a  checklist  of  itemized  and    living    apart    from    your 

deductions.  While  originally  intended  spouse  for  all  of  1981  and  were: 

for  the  elderly,  this  list  is  handy  for  Under  age  65 $3,300 

oT»T»jrTMAT   noriTT  T?T!TPnRM  ACT       all  taxpayers,  because  most  tex  provi-  Age  65  or  over  ....^. »4.300 

CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT       ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  to  all  age  groups.  2.  If  you  were  married  filing  a  Joint 

AMEHDMEirr  Nos.  1269  THROUGH  1284               Scvcral  changes  are  reflected  in  the  return  and  were  Uvmg  with  your 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on     1981  tax  returns.  A  5-percent  acro^-  t^'^te  your  s'^ui^dl^ and: 

the  table.)                                                          ^^^J»°^^  /^"^  .^r^.*"w"i    th^  t^f  Both  were  under  age  65 W.400 

Mr   DENTON  submitted  16  amend-    took  effect  last  October  1,  the  tradl-  one  was  age  65  or  over „ M.400 

mpnATntir^ed  to  be  Drm>osed  bj^hlm    Clonal  dividend  exclusion  has  been  in-  Both  were  65  or  over $7,400 

J^  ?^.1JS  f<^  1610)  ^  coSv    revis?    "eased  and  expanded  to  Include  inter-  3.  „  you  were  married  fUtag  a  sepa- 

to  the  bill  <S.  1630)  to  comiy,  revise     ^^^  income;  and  the  age  55  exclusion  of  rate  return  or  married  but  you  did 

and   refonn   title    lu   01    tneumiea          j^  ^^  j         ^^le  sale  of  a  home  not  share  the  same  household  at 

States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes.         ^^  increased.   Also,   the   income   re-  the  end  of  1981 $1,000 

^— ^— ^—                           qulrements  for  fUing  1982  estimated  4.  If  you  were  a  qualifying  wldow(er) 

ATTTHr»TJTTV  TPOR  COMMITTEES      tax  returns  have  been  changed.  ^J-^  »  dependent  child  wid: 

AUTHORITY  PORCOMMITTEES          ^^^  checklist  is  not  intended  to  be  YT^^Znlr 5J'1S 

TO  MEET                             ^  all-inclusive  guide  covering  every  .'^'%Z^i^^"'^"^^y^^ 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SECURITY  AND  TERRORISM       posslblc  circumstancc,  but  It  docs  help  earned  income  credit  (EIC)  pay- 
Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask    to  insure  that  taxpayers  claim  every  ^gn^    j^om    your   employerts) 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom-    legitimate  deduction,  exemption  and  during  1981. 
mittee  on  Security  and  Terrorism,  of    credit  to  which  they  are  entitled.  e.  if  you  were  self-employed  and 
thP    Tndiriarv  Committee    be  author-        I  ask  to  have  an  excerpt  from  the  your  net  earnings  from  this  work 
^^Ih  tl^hn?^  an  rai^cl^d  oversight    Special  Committee  on  Aging's  publica-  were  at  least  $400.  you  must  fUe 
ized  to  hold  an  I-Bl  ciosea  oversigni       »^  nHnti»d  in  the  Record  a  return  to  pay  seU-employment 
hearing    during    the    session    of    the    ^^°r^'^^^fJ^f^°"'-  tax.  You  are  self-employed  If  you 
Senate  at  2  p.m..  on  Thursday,  Pebru-        The  material  ^°"°Y!:„,..«»     Ar.T-«  carry  on  a  trade  or  business  as  a 
ary  11.                                                                *^,?!!f!:^™?"*f  t-™  t^™  ^a  ^r  «>»«  proprietor,  a  member  of  a 
x>,P  PRFSTDING  OFFICER    With-        ^^"^"^Z!^            ?^,^^^,,^r;«  partnership,     and     Independent 
The  PRiibUJlJMCi  urriwjiJt.   wim          ^^^  checklist  of  Itemized  EteDUcnoHS  «,ntr«rtor    or  are   otherwlae  In 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                          ^^  Use  n.  Taxable  Year  1981)  S^^for   y^U    ^ST  in? 

COMMITTEE  ON  OfZRGY  AND  NATURAL                        IRS  ASSISTANCE  IS  AVAILABLE  TO  HELP  YOU  clUdCS     Certain     part-time     WOrk 

RESOURCES  How  to  find  help:  If  you  have  questions  or  that  you  do  at  home  or  in  addl- 
i\/rr  WATCITR  Mr  President  I  ask  need  assistance  on  any  Federal  tax  matter.  tion  to  your  regular  Job.  This 
,,rv»r^i,T,nn77nn<M.nt'that  the  Commit-  help  is  avaUable  at  the  IRS.  The  toU-free  rule  applies  regardless  of  your 
unammous  consent  "^ft  the  Commil  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j„  y^^,  ^a  is  listed  in  age;  whether  or  not  you  are  re- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  ^^^  telephone  directory  under  "United  ceivlng  social  security  benefits; 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses-  gt^^^  Government,  Internal  Revenue  Serv-  and  even  if  you  are  otherwise  not 
sion  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Feb-  ij^  •'  and  In  your  tax  forms  instruction  book-  required  to  file  a  Federal  tax 
ruary  11,  at  10  a.m.,  to  consider  S.  835,    let.  The  majority  of  inquiries  can  be  han-  return. 

S    1501,  S.  1519,  H.R.  1528,  H.R.  1543,     died  efficiently  by  telephone.  However  if  7.  if  income  tax  was  withheld  from 

S    1242'(HR    2820)   S.  982,  S.  1546,  S.     you  feel  that  you  need  to  visit  an  ERS  of fice,  your    pay,    you    should    file    a 

1  >TCT   G  ifiK  W  T?    9«fii   anrt  H  R   2475      call  first  to  get  the  location  and  hours  of  return  so  that  you  can   get  a 

1767,  S.  !Jf  •  f^-^- *;®J' *"^^^^                   service  of  the  office  nearest  you.  refund  of  the  Ux  withheld,  even 

various  public  land  conveyances,  ex-       publications  to  assist  you:  The  IRS  pre-  n  you  are  not  required  to  file  a 

changed  and  private  relief  bills.                  p^,^  n^^y   f^^  pubUcations   which   will  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-     help  answer  your  tax  questions.  In  addition  estimated  tax  payments 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                     to  theKener^J  Publiatlon  n.  "Your  Fede^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask     S,ir,,^,^ifrtrpicrsuchT  S  that  tLy  are  often  required  to  make  esti- 

unanimous  consent  that  the  commit-     ^^^^^1^  for  Older  Americans"  (Publication  mated  tax  payments, 

tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources    554,    .Hlghllghte  of  1981  Changes"  (Publi-  The  pay-as-you-go  feature  of  the  Federal 

be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses-     cation  553).  "Credit  for  the  Elderly"  (Publi-  Income  tax  system  requires  your  employer 

sion  of  the  Senate  on  Friday.  February    cation  524).  and  "Estimated  Tax  and  With-  to  withhold  Income  tax  on  compensation 

12   at  9  a  m    to  hold  a  hearing  to  con-     holding"  (PubUcaUon  505).  Single  copies  of  such  as  salaries,  wages,  wid  tips. 

Spr  <?   fiOR   a  biU  S)  a^lstthe  Yuma    pubUatlons  can  be  ordered  by  maU  using  The  same  feature  applies  to  your  income 

sider  S.  698.  a  bill  to  assist  tne  xuma    t-                                            package  or  by  that    is    not   subject    to    withholding,    or 

County  Water  Users'  Association.  Arl-    ^i^^;;/°f^/^'^tafomS!uor  income  from  which  not  enough  tax  is  being 

zona,  to  relocate  the  headquarters  ol     ugted  in  the  white  pages  of  your  telephone  withheld.  This  includes  income  from  self- 

such  association,  S.  933,  a  bill  to  au-     directory    under    "United    SUtes    CJovem-  employment,  alimony,  pensions,  annuities. 

thorize  the  rehabilitation  of  the  BeUe     ment.  Internal  Revenue  Service."  interest,  dividends,  rents,  capital  gains,  and 

Pourche    irrigation   project   in   South        other  special  IRS  programs  offering  free  other  income  from  which  F^r&l  Inconie 

Dakota-  S.  1409.  a  bUl  to  authorize  the     assistance:  Through  the  tax  counseling  for  tax  is  not  withheld   TZJu^^.^T^^?^ 

rr       S^Jt  Jf  TyZ  Ji,^ftf>^n  THii  Tiam     the   elderiy   (TCE)   program*.   IRS-tralned  Income,  you  must  file  a  declaration  of  esti- 

enlargement  of  the  Bi^falo  BiU  Dam    JJf J^^^'^^it^indi^dSkwe  60  and  over  mated  tax.  Form   1040-ES.  and  pay  the 

and    Reservoir    in    Wyommg.    and    S.     J^ij^^'^l;  tax  returns  at  neighborhood  loca-  income  Ux  and  any  self -employment  tax  es- 

1628,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^y  ^^^  jj,  addition,  certain  vol-  ttoated  to  be  due. 

Pimd  Act  of  1948.                                              unteer  income  tax  assistance  (VTTA)  volun-  Your  estimated  tax  U  the  total  of  your  ex- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-     teers  have  been  trained  to  help  older  Ameri-  pected  income  tax  and  self-employment  tax 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                      cans  with  their  tax  returns.  Your  local  IRS  minus  your  expected  withholding  and  cred- 
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its.  Form  1040-ES  provides  a  worksheet  for 
making  this  computation. 

If  your  estimated  tax  for  1982  is  $200  or 
more  and  your  estimated  gross  Income  not 
subject  to  withholding  includes  more  than 
$500  of  taxable  income,  you  must  file  Form 
1040-E8.  Installment  payments  are  due 
quarterly:  April  15.  June  15,  September  15. 
and  January  15. 

You  may  be  charged  a  penalty  if  you  do 
not  pay  enough  estimated  tax.  However,  the 
penalty  will  not  apply  if  you  make  each  pay- 
ment on  time  and: 

(1)  The  payment  is  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  amount  of  estimated  tax  due  based  on 
the  tax  shown  on  your  return,  or 

(2)  The  payment  is  based  on  one  of  four 
exceptions  shown  on  Form  2210.  Underpay- 
ment of  Estimated  Tax  by  Individuals. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  penalty  or  paying  esti- 
mated tax,  you  may  have  Income  tax  with- 
held from  your  pension  or  annuity.  You 
must  fill  out  Form  W-4P,  "Pension,  Annu- 
ity, or  Sick  Pay  Recipient's  Request  for  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  Withholding."  and  give  it 
to  the  payer  of  your  pension  or  annuity. 

TAX  TABLE  AMD  EXEMPTIONS 

Tax  table 
The  tax  table  has  been  developed  to  make 
it  easier  for  you  to  find  your  tax  if  your  tax- 
able income  (line  12.  Form  1040A;  line  34. 
Form  1040)  U  less  than  $50,000.  You  must 
use  this  table  unless  you  compute  your  tax 
using  Form  4726  (maximum  tax).  Schedule 
D  (alternative  tax),  or  Schedule  G  (income 
averaging).  In  those  cases,  you  must  use  the 
tax  rate  schedules.  The  tax  Uble  is  designed 
to  be  used  by  Individuals  (other  than  those 
cases  above)  whether  or  not  they  itemize 
their  deductions.  This  is  possible  because  of 
an  adjustment  made  on  the  Schedule  A  and 
an  amount  built  into  the  tax  table  known  as 
the  "aero  bracket  amount."  This  flat 
amount  based  on  your  filing  status  provides 
a  minimum  deduction  for  all  individuals.  If 
you  are  married  filing  Jointly  or  a  qualifying 
widow  or  widower,  your  zero  bracket 
amount  Is  $3,400.  If  you  are  single  or  a  head 
of  household,  your  zero  bracket  amount  is 
$2,300.  If  you  are  married  filing  separately, 
it  is  $1,700. 

ExemptioTu 

You  are  aUowed  a  $1,000  deduction  for 
each  exemption  shown  on  your  tax  return 
(line  6,  Form  1040A;  line  6€,  Form  1040). 
You  and  your  spouse  are  allowed  an  addi- 
tional $1,000  exemption  if  either  or  both  of 
you  are  age  65  or  older  on  the  last  day  of 
the  tax  year. 

In  addition,  you  or  your  spouse  may  be 
able  to  claim  a  $1,000  exemption  for  blind- 
ness (refer  to  your  tax  instruction  booklet 
for  more  details  on  this  exemption).  Age 
and  blindness  are  determined  on  the  last 
day  of  your  tax  year.  This  is  December  31 
for  most  taxpayers.  You  are  considered  age 
66  on  the  day  before  your  66th  birthday. 
Thus,  if  your  65th  birthday  was  on  January 

I.  1982,  you  can  take  the  extra  exemption 
for  age  for  1981.  The  $1,000  exemption  is 
Claimed  on  line  33.  Form  1040  and  on  line 

II,  Form  1040A. 

MULTIPLE  StTPPORT  AGREEMENTS 

In  general,  a  person  may  be  claimed  as  a 
dependent  of  another  taxpayer,  provided 
five  tests  are  met:  (1)  Support,  (2)  gross 
income.  (3)  member  of  household  or  rela- 
tionship, (4)  citizenship,  and  (6)  separate 
return. 

The  support  requirement  is  that  the 
person  claiming  the  exemption  must  have 
contributed  more  than  one-half  of  the  indi- 
vidual's total  living  expenses.  But  in  some 


cases,  two  or  more  Individuals  provide  sup- 
port for  an  individual,  and  no  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  half  the  person's  sup- 
port. However,  it  still  may  be  possible  for 
one  of  the,  individuals  to  be  entitled  to  a 
$1,000  dependency  exemption  if  all  of  the 
following  requirements  for  multiple  support 
are  met: 

(1)  Two  or  more  p)ersons— any  one  of 
whom  could  claim  the  person  as  a  depend- 
ent if  it  were  not  for  the  support  test— to- 
gether contribute  more  than  half  of  the  de- 
pendent's support. 

(2)  Any  one  of  those  who  individually  con- 
tribute more  than  10  percent  of  the  mutual 
dependent's  support,  but  only  one  of  them, 
may  claim  the  dependency  deduction. 

(3)  Each  of  the  others  must  file  a  written 
statement  that  he  or  she  will  not  claim  the 
dependency  exemption  for  that  year.  The 
statement  must  be  filed  with  the  income  tax 
return  of  the  person  who  claims  the  depend- 
ency exemption.  Form  2120  (Multiple  Sup- 
port Declaration)  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Note:  You  may  include  with  your  medical 
expenses  those  medical  expenses  you  paid 
for  a  person  for  whom  you  meet  the  support 
test  under  a  multiple  support  agreement, 
even  If  you  may  not  claim  the  person  as  a 
dependent  because  he  or  she  had  gross 
income  of  $1,000  or  more. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  FUND 

You  may  voluntarily  request  that  $1  of 
your  taxes  ($2  on  a  Joint  return)  be  paid 
into  this  fund  to  help  pay  for  Presidential 
election  campaigns.  Checking  "Yes"  will  not 
change  the  amount  of  tax  you  pay  or  the 
amount  of  refund  you  wUl  receive. 

POtlTICAL  COHTRIBtrnONS 

You  may  take  a  credit  (line  38.  Form  1040: 
or  line  13A.  Form  1040A)  for  campaign  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  Federal.  State, 
or  local  office,  to  newsletter  funds  and  to 
political  committees  of  candidates  and  elect- 
ed public  officials.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
credit  is  limited  to  one-half  of  the  political 
contribution,  with  a  $50  ceUing  ($100  for 
couples  filing  a  Joint  return).  You  must 
have  a  written  receipt  to  prove  your  contri- 
bution. Cancelled  checks  will,  in  most  cases, 
meet  the  requirements  for  a  written  receipt. 

CHECKLIST  OF  ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
SCHEDULE  A  (FORM  1040) 

Medical  and  dental  expenses 
Medical  and  dental  expenses  are  payments 
you  make  for  the  diagnosis,  cure,  relief, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease.  They 
also  Include  payments  for  treatment  affect- 
ing any  part  or  function  of  the  body.  Ex- 
penses for  transportation  for  needed  medi- 
cal care  are  included  in  medical  expenses. 
Payments  for  insurance  that  provides  medi- 
cal care  for  you,  your  spouse,  and  depend- 
ents are  included  In  medical  expenses.  Unre- 
imbursed expenses  are  deductible  to  the 
extent  they  are  more  than  3  percent  of  your 
adjusted  grots  income  (line  31.  Form  1040). 
Expenses  may  be  deducted  only  in  the  year 
you  paid  them.  If  you  charge  medical  ex- 
penses on  your  credit  card,  the  expenses  are 
deducted  in  the  year  the  charge  is  made  re- 
gardless of  when  the  bill  Is  paid. 

Insurance  premiums— One-halt  of  medi- 
cal, hospital,  or  health  Insiu^nce  premiums 
are  deductible  (up  to  $150)  without  regard 
to  the  3  percent  limitation  for  other  medical 
expenses.  The  remainder  of  these  premiums 
can  be  deducted  subject  to  the  3  percent 
rule. 

Drugs  and  medicines. —Medicines  and 
drugs  legally  obtained  and  generally  recog- 
nized as  medicines  and  drugs  are  deductible. 
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They  do  not  have  to  be  prescribed.  These 
items  are  included  in  medical  expenses  (sub- 
ject to  the  3  percent  rule)  but  only  to  the 
extent  they  exceed  1  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income  (line  31.  Form  1040). 

Examples  of  unreimbursed  medical  and 
dental  expenses.  You  can  deduct  the  coste 
of: 

Medicine,  drugs,  vaccines,  and  vitamins 
your  doctor  recommends. 

Doctors,  surgeons,  dentists,  eye  doctors, 
gynecologists,  chiropractors,  osteopaths,  po- 
diatrists, chiropodists,  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, physical  therapists,  acupunctur- 
ists. Christian  Science  practitioners,  and 
psychoanalysts. 

Medical  examination.  X-rays  and  labora- 
tory services,  insulin  treatments,  and  whirl- 
pool baths  the  d<x:tor  orders. 

Nursing  help.  However,  if  you  pay  some- 
one to  do  both  nursing  and  housework,  you 
can  deduct  only  the  cost  of  the  nursing 
help. 

Hospital  care  (including  meals  and  lodg- 
ing), clinic  costs,  lab  fees. 

Medical  treatment  at  a  center  for  drug  ad- 
dicts or  alcoholics. 

Medical  aids  such  as  hearing  aids  (and 
batteries),  false  teeth,  eyeglasses,  contact 
lenses,  braces,  orthopedic  shoes,  crutches, 
wheelchairs,  guide  dogs  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  if  you  are  blind  or  deaf. 
Ambulance  service  and  other  travel  costs  to 
get  medical  care.  If  you  used  your  own  car 
you  can  claim  what  you  spent  for  gas  and  oil 
to  go  to  and  from  the  place  you  received 
medical  care,  or  you  can  claim  9  cents  a 
mile.  Add  parking  fees  and  tolls  to  the 
amount  you  claim  under  either  method. 

Cosmetic  surgery. 

Cost  and  repair  of  special  telephone 
equipment  for  the  deaf. 

Capital  expenditures  for  medical  pur- 
poses, such  as  air  conditioning  or  elevators. 
If  these  expenaes  are  for  permanent  Im- 
provements that  increase  the  value  of  the 
property,  you  may  include  them  as  medical 
expense  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
more  than  the  increase  In  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Cost  of  a  nuTilng  home  (Including  meals 
and  lodging)  if  the  avaUabUlty  of  medical 
care  is  a  principal  reason  for  being  in  the 
nursing  home. 

Medical  care  included  in  the  "life-care 
fee"  or  "foundere  fee"  of  a  retirement  home 
which  is  paid  monthly  or  as  a  lump  sum 
under  an  agreement  with  the  home.  The  de 
ductible  amount  must  be  set  apart  for  medi- 
cal care. 

Cost  of  special  equipment,  such  as  a  mo- 
torized wheelchair  or  autoette,  special  hand 
controls  and  other  special  equipment  in- 
staUed  in  a  car  specifically  for  the  use  of  a 
physically  handicapped  person. 

Taxes 

Real  estate;  State,  local,  or  foreign 
income.  General  sales;  Personal  property. 

If  the  sales  tax  tables  are  used  In  arriving 
at  your  deduction,  generally  the  only  addi- 
tional sales  taxes  you  may  add  to  the  Uble 
amount  are  those  you  paid  to  purchase  the 
following  items:  Automobiles,  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, airplanes,  boat*,  mobile  homes,  and 
material  used  to  build  a  new  home  if  the 
sales  tax  on  the  materials  is  imposed  on  you. 

When  using  the  sales  tax  Ubles,  add  to 
your  adjusted  gross  Income  any  nontaxable 
income  such  as  social  security,  veterans  and 
raUroad  retirement  benefits,  workmen's 
compensation,  untaxed  part  of  long-term 
capital  gains.  Interest  and  dividend  untaxed 
under  the  exclusion.  Interest  on  municipal 
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bonds,  untaxed  part  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  public  assistance. 
Interest 
Personal  loan;   Loans  on  life  insurance. 
Home    mortgage;    Installment    purchases. 
Auto  loan. 

Bank  and  other  general  purposes  credit 
cards.— Deduct  the  finance  charge  added  to 
your  monthly  statement  if  no  part  of  the 
charge  was  for  investigation  fees,  member- 
ship fees,  loan  fees,  service  charge,  or  siml- 
Iftr  chATffcs 

Points.- When  buying  a  residence, 
"points"  are  interest  paid  in  advance.  You 
may  deduct  the  amount  you  pay  as  points  in 
the  year  of  the  payment— if  the  loan  is  used 
to  buy  or  improve  your  principal  residence 
and  is  secured  by  that  residence.  In  addi- 
tion, the  payment  of  points  must  be  an  es- 
tablished business  practice  in  the  area 
where  the  loan  was  made,  and  the  points 
must  not  exceed  the  number  generally 
charged  in  this  area. 

If  the  residence  you  purchase  is  not  your 
principal  residence,  you  may  not  deduct  the 
full  amount  for  points  in  the  year  paid.  In- 
stead, the  prepaid  Interest  paid  as  points 
must  be  spread  over  the  life  of  the  mort- 
gage, and  It  Is  considered  "paid"  and  is  de- 
ductible over  that  period. 

Points  are  not  deductible  If  they  represent 
charges  for  services  rendered  by  the  lending 
Institution  (e.g..  VA  or  PHA  points  are  not 
deductible  as  Interest).  Also,  points  are  not 
deductible  if  paid  by  the  seUer.  These  are 
selling  expenses  that  reduce  the  amount  re- 
alized. 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage.— 
This  is  deductible  as  interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts.— These  fi- 
nance charges  may  be  deducted  if  separate- 
ly stated  on  your  bill. 

Contribution 
In  general,  contributions  to  religious. 
chariUble,  educational,  scientific,  or  literary 
organizations  may  be  deducted  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  your  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  31. 
Form  1040).  Contributions  to  certain  private 
nonoperating  loundations.  veterans  organi- 
zations, fraternal  societies,  or  nonprofit 
cemetery  companies  are  limited  to  20  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  31,  Form 
1040).  There  is  a  limit  of  30  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  for  contributions  of  cer- 
tain capital  gain  property.  Special  rules  also 
apply  to  contributions  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty. To  deduct  your  contributions,  you 
must  make  them  In  cash  or  other  property 
before  the  close  of  your  tax  year.  Other 
property  (clothing,  books,  furniture,  etc.)  is 
deducted  at  the  fair  market  value.  You  may 
deduct  contributions  you  charge  to  your 
bank  credit  card  in  the  year  the  charge  is 
made. 

Examples  of  other  charitable  contribu- 
tions include: 

The  cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  that  you 
must  wear  while  performing  charitable  ac- 
tivities. 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (postage,  phone 
calls,  stationery)  while  providing  services 
without  pay  to  a  charitable  organization. 

Payment  of  more  than  the  fair  market 
value  to  an  organization  for  goods,  mer- 
chandise, services,  banquets,  shows,  sporting 
events,  etc. 

You  may  also  deduct  unreimbursed  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  directly  related  to  services 
you  give  to  a  charitable  organization,  such 
as  gas  and  oU  for  your  car.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  deduct  actual  expenses,  you  may 
use  a  standard  rate  of  9  cents  a  mile.  In 
either  case  you  may  deduct  parking  fees  and 
tolls. 


Casualty  or  theft  losses 
You  may  deduct  casualty  losses,  such  as 
tornado,   flood,  storm,   fire,  auto  accident 
(provided  not  caused  by  a  willful  act  or  will- 
ful negligence),  or  theft  losses.  The  amount 
of  your  casualty  loss  deduction  is  generally 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  decrease  in  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  as  a  result  of  the  casu- 
alty, or  (2)  your  adjusted  basis  in  the  prop- 
erty. This  amount  must  be  further  reduced 
by  any  Insurance  or  other  recovery,  and.  In 
the  case  of  property  held  for  personal  use. 
by  the  $100  limitation.  Report  your  casualty 
or  theft  loss  on  Schedule  A.  If  more  than 
one  item  was  involved  in  a  single  casualty  or 
theft,  or  If  you  had  more  than  one  casualty 
or  theft  during  the  year,  use  Form  4684  for 
computing  your  personal  casualty  loss. 
Miscellaneous  deductions 
In  addition  to  the  other  itemized  deduc- 
tions, you  may  deduct  certain  miscellaneous 
expenses  on  Schedule  A,  Form  1040.  A  list 
of  the  most  common  expenses  follows.  For 
more  Information,  see  Publication  529,  Mis- 
cellaneous Deductions. 

Educational  expenses.— Amounts  you  paid 
for  education  that  is:  (1)  Required  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  your  position,  or  (2) 
for  nuLlntaining  or  improving  skills  you 
must  have  in  your  present  position. 

Business  use  of  your  home.— You  can 
deduct  expenses  for  business  use  of  part  of 
your  home  only  if  you  use  that  part  exclu- 
sively and  continuously  In  your  work  and 
for  the  convenience  of  your  employer. 

Employee    expenses.— Examples    of    ex- 
penses you  can  deduct  If  you  were  not  reim- 
bursed for  them  are: 
Union  dues. 

Safety  equipment,  smaU  tools,  and  sup- 
plies you  need  for  your  Job. 

Protective  clothing,  such  as  hard  hats  and 
safety  shoes. 

Uniforms  required  by  your  employer 
which  you  cannot  usually  wear  away  from 
work. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  by  your 
employer. 
Costs  of  bond,  if  required  for  employment. 
Physical  examinations  required  by  your 
employer. 

Dues  to  professional  organizations  and 
chambers  of  commerce. 

Fees  to  employment  agencies  and  other 
costs  to  get  a  new  job  In  your  present  trade 
or  profession. 

Expenses  of  producing  income.— You  can 
deduct  what  you  paid  to  produce  or  collect 
taxable  income  or  to  manage  or  protect 
property  held  for  producing  income. 
Examples  of  these  expenses  are: 
Tax  return  preparation  fees. 
Safe  deposit  box  rental. 
Custodial  (e.g.,  trust  accounts)  fees. 
Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 
Fees  to  collect  interest  or  dividends. 
Gambling  losses,  but  not  more  than  gam- 
bling winnings. 

CREDITS 

Tax  credits  are  used  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  tax  you  owe.  All  credits  must  be  taken  on 
Form  1040,  with  the  exception  of  the  credit 
for  contributions  to  candidates  for  public 
office  and  the  earned  income  credit. 

The  most  common  credits  are: 
Credit  for  the  eldeHy 

You  may  be  able  to  claim  this  credit  and 
reduce  taxes  by  as  much  as  $375  (If  single) 
or  $662.50  (if  married  filing  Jointly)  If  you 
are:  (1)  Age  65  or  over,  or  (2)  under  age  65 
and  retired  under  a  public  retirement 
system.  For  more  information  see  the  in- 
structions for  Schedule  R  &  RP. 


Earned  income  credit 

If  you  have  a  dependent  child  who  shares 
your  principal  residence  In  the  United 
States,  you  may  be  entitled  to  a  special  pay- 
ment or  credit  of  up  to  $500.  This  is  called 
the  earned  Income  credit.  It  may  come  as  a 
refund  check  or  be  applied  against  any 
taxes  owed.  Generally,  if  you  reported 
earned  income  and  has  adjusted  gross 
income  (line  32a.  Form  1040  or  line  10.  Form 
1040A)  of  less  than  $10,000,  you  may  be  able 
to  claim  the  credit. 

Earned  income  means  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
strike  benefits,  other  employee  compensa- 
tion, disability  pensions,  and  net  earnings 
from  self -employment  (generally  the 
amount  shown  on  Schedule  SE  (Form  1040) 
line  13).  A  married  couple  must  file  a  Joint 
return  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit.  Certain 
married  persons  living  apart  with  a  depend- 
ent child  may  also  be  eligible  to  claim  the 
credit. 

For  more  information,  see  instructions  for 
Form  1040  or  1040A. 

Credit  for  child  ond  dependent  care 
expenses 

A  portion  of  certain  payments  made  for 
child  and  dependent  care  may  be  claimed  as 
a  credit  against  tax. 

If  you  maintained  a  household  that  in- 
cluded your  dependent  under  age  15  or  a  de- 
pendent or  spouse  incapable  of  self-care, 
you  may  be  allowed  a  20  percent  credit  for 
employment  related  child  and  dependent 
care  expenses.  These  expenses  must  have 
been  paid  during  the  taxable  year  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  work  either  full  or  part 
time. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  credit  is 
$400  for  one  qualifying  individual  and  $800 
for  two  or  more  qualifying  individuals. 

See  Form  2441  for  more  Information,  In- 
cluding a  special  rule  for  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated taxpayers. 

RESIDENTIAL  ENERGT  CREDIT 

The  residential  energy  credit  was  designed 
to  encourage  energy  saving  and  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energy  sources.  There 
are  two  energy  credits,  each  with  its  own 
conditions  and  limits.  These  credits  are 
based  on:  (1)  Costs  for  home  energy  conser- 
vation, and  (2)  costs  for  renewable  energy 
source  property. 

A  credit  of  up  to- $300  may  be  claimed  for 
expenditures  for  energy  conservation  prop- 
erty Installed  in  or  on  your  principal  resi- 
dence, whether  you  own  or  rent  it.  The  resi- 
dence must  have  been  substantially  com- 
pleted by  April  20,  1977.  Items  eligible  for 
the  credit  are  limited  to  the  following:  insu- 
lation (fiberglas,  cellulose,  etc.)  for  ceilings, 
walls,  floors,  roofs,  water  heaters,  etc.;  exte- 
rior storm  (or  thermal)  windows  or  doors; 
calking  or  weatherstripping  for  exterior 
windows  or  doors;  a  furnace  replacement 
burner  that  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel 
used;  a  device  to  make  fuel  openings  (for  a 
heating  system)  more  efficient;  and  electri- 
cal or  mechanical  furnace  ignition  system 
that  replaces  a  gas  pilot  light;  an  automatic 
energy-saving  setback  thermostat;  and  a 
meter  that  displays  the  cost  of  energy 
usage. 

For  years  beginning  after  1979,  the  maxi- 
mum credit  for  renewable  energy  source 
property  is  $4,000.  Equipment  used  in  the 
production  or  distribution  of  heat  or  elec- 
tricity from  solar,  geothermal,  or  wind 
energy  sources  for  residential  heating,  cool- 
ing, or  other  purposes  may  qualify  for  this 
credit. 
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Examples  of  items  which  do  not  qualify 
for  energy  credit  are  the  following:  Carpet- 
ing, drapes,  awnings,  shades,  wood  paneling, 
fire  screens,  new  or  replacement  walls 
(except  for  insulation  inside  the  walls),  ex- 
terior siding,  heat  pump,  wood  or  peat  burn- 
ing stoves,  fluorescent  lights,  hydrogen 
fueled  residential  equipment,  equipment 
using  wind  energy  for  transportation,  ex- 
penditures for  a  swimming  pool  used  as  an 
energy  storage  medium,  and  greenhouses. 

For  further  Information,  consult  the  in- 
structions for  Form  5095,  "Residential 
Energy  Credits."  and  IRS  Publication  903. 
Energy  Credits  for  Individuals. 

SALE  or  TOUR  RRSOHAL  RXSIDENCE 

You  may  exclude  from  your  gross  Income 
some  or  all  of  your  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  your  principal  residence,  if  you 
meet  certain  age.  ownership,  and  occupancy 
requirements  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change. If  you  were  age  55  or  older  on  the 
date  of  sale  or  exchange  you  may  elect  to 
exclude  up  to  $100,000  of  gain  provided  you 
owned  and  occupied  the  residence  for  3  of  5 
years  ending  on  the  date  of  the  sale  (or  5  of 
8  years  If  you  were  65  or  older  on  the  date 
of  sale  or  exchange  and  the  sale  toolc  place 
before  July  26,  1981).  For  sales  or  exchanges 
after  July  20,  1981,  the  excludable  amount 
Is  Increaaed  to  $125,000. 

In  addition,  payment  of  the  tax  on  the 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  your  per- 
sonal residence  in  excess  of  the  excluded 
amount  will  be  deferred  if.  within  18 
months  before  or  18  months  after  the  sale 
or  exchange,  you  buy  and  occupy  another 
residence,  the  cost  of  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old  resi- 
dence. For  sales  or  exchanges  after  July  20, 
1981  the  replacement  period  is  extended  to 
2  years  before  and  after  the  sale.  This  2- 
year  period  also  applies  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  principal  residences  before  July 
20,  1981.  if  the  replacement  period  expires 
after  that  date. 

Taxable  gains  from  the  sale  of  your  resi- 
dence should  be  reported  on  Schedule  D, 
line  2a  or  9a.  Losses  from  such  a  sale  are  not 
deductible.  Form  2119,  Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Principal  Residence,  is  used  to  report  the 
sale  of  your  principal  residence  whether  or 
not  you  bought  another  one. 

Publication  523,  Tax  Information  on  Sell- 
ing Tour  Home,  is  available  at  most  IRS  of- 
fices. 

aiORLIGHTS  POR  NZZT  YKAR'S  TAXES 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
made  many  Important  changes  in  tax  law. 
Some  of  these  changes  were  effective  for 
tax  year  1981,  and  are  reflected  in  this  pub- 
lication. Other  changes  are  effective  for  tax 
years  1982  and  later.  For  a  more  complete 
discussion  of  the  highlights  of  the  recent 
tax  changes,  you  should  refer  to  IRS  Publi- 
cation 553,  Highlights  of  1981  Tax  Changes, 
and  your  Form  1040  or  1040A  Instructions. 
Charitable  contributions 

For  tax  years  beginning  after  1981.  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  itemize  their  personal 
deductions  will  be  allowed  to  deduct  25  per- 
cent of  the  first  $100  of  contributions  ($50 
for  a  married  person  filing  a  separate 
return).  These  deductible  amounts  will  in- 
crease untU  1986.  This  provision  does  not 
apply  to  contributions  made  after  1986. 
Dedttctioru /or  ttoo-eamer  married  couples 

In  tax  years  beginning  after  1981.  two- 
earner  married  couples  filing  Jointly  will  be 
aUowed  a  deduction  based  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  the  spouse  with  the  least  Income. 
The  1982  maximum  deduction  will  be 
$1,500. 


Child  and  dependent  care  credit 
For  tax  years  beginning  after  1981.  the 
percentage  will  change  for  some  taxpayers 
and  the  maximimi  amount  of  employment 
related  expenses  to  which  the  credit  can  be 
applied  is  Increased.  In  addition,  expendi- 
tures for  out-of-home.  noninstltutlonal  care 
of  disabled  spouse  or  dependent,  who  regu- 
larly spends  at  least  8  hours  a  day  In  the 
taxpayer's  home,  are  eligible  for  the  credit. 
These  dependent  care  centers  must  be  In 
compliance  with  all  SUte  and  local  regula- 
tions for  the  taxpayer  to  count  such  ex- 
penditures toward  qualified  expenses. 
Savings  incentives 
All-savers  certificate.— An  exclusion  of  up 
to  $1,000  or  $2,000  for  a  Joint  return  is  pro- 
vided for  interest  on  qualified  savings  certif- 
icates. These  "all-savers"  certificates  must 
be  issued  after  September  30,  1981,  and 
before  January  1,  1983.  and  must  have  a 
yield  equal  to  70  percent  of  the  yield  on  1- 
year  Treasury  bills. 

Dividend  exclusion.— Beginning  in  1982. 
the  aUowable  deduction  will  be  $100  on  a 
separate  return  and  $200  on  a  Joint  return. 
There  will  no  longer  be  any  exclusion  of 
dividends  and  interest. 

Exclusion  of  reinvested  stocls  dividends 
from  public  utUlties.— Beginning  in  1982. 
shareholders  in  a  domestic  public  utility 
corporation  who  choose  to  receive  their  divi- 
dends in  the  form  of  common  stock  may  ex- 
clude up  to  $750  ($1,500  for  a  joint  return) 
from  taxable  Income. 

Individual  retirement  accounts.— For  tax 
years  after  I>ecember  31,  1981.  the  limit  on 
contributions  will  be  increased  to  the  lesser 
of  100  percent  of  compensation  or  $2,000.  In 
addition,  workers  covered  by  a  company  or 
government  pension  may  participate  in  an 
IRA.  The  new  law  has  also  increased  the 
limit  on  spousal  IRA  and  eliminated  the 
provisions  that  contributions  be  equally  di- 
vided. See  Publication  590,  Tax  Information 
on  Individual  Retirement  Arrangement,  for 
more  information. 

Keogh  plans.— For  tax  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1981.  Important  changes 
were  made  to  the  rules  on  self-employment 
(H.R.  10/Keogh)  retirement  plans.  Some  of 
the  changes  include:  (1)  An  increased  limit 
on  the  deductible  amount  an  employer  can 
pay  to  a  plan  on  behalf  of  a  self-employed 
Individual,  (2)  the  new  right  of  a  participant 
in  an  H.R.  10  plan  to  make  payments  to  an 
individual  retirement  arrangement  (IRA). 
(3)  an  increased  limit  on  each  employee's 
compensation  that  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  figuring  contributions  or  benefits 
under  the  plan,  and  (4)  the  new  right  to 
make  a  tax-free  withdrawal  of  excess  pay- 
ments. For  more  information,  see  Publica- 
tion 560.  Tax  Information  on  Self -Employed 
Retirement  Plans.* 
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THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gressman Lee  H.  Hamilton  of  Indiana 
has  written  a  thoughtful  "Washington 
Report"  to  his  constituents  discussing 
the  problems  facing  the  current  con- 
gressional budget  process.  He  notes 
the  need  to  achieve  a  simpler,  longer 
term  process,  and  disciisses  his  reasons 
for  favoring  a  2-year  process.  I  submit 
Mr.  Hamilton's  "Washington  Report" 
for  the  RccoRi). 

The  Budget  Process 
The  eight-year-old   congressional   budget 
process  is  In  danger  of  collapsing.  The  fiscal 


year  is  three  months  old,  and  there  is  still 
no  final  budget  resolution  which  sets  the 
amount  of  money  Congress  can  spend.  Sev- 
eral appropriations  bills  have  not  been 
passed  by  Congress  nor  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  The  huge  deficits  ex- 
pected during  the  next  few  years  have  dark- 
ened the  fiscal  outlook. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  was  to  force  Congress  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  budget  as  a  whole.  It  aimed  to 
substitute  a  unified  budget  process  for  the 
piecemeal  approach  to  taxing  and  spending 
which  had  been  followed  in  previoiis  years. 
As  a  result.  Congress'  fiscal  plans  and  delib- 
erations would  be  more  orderly  and  exact. 
Several  factors  lay  behind  Congress'  willing- 
ness to  support  the  Act.  From  1921  to  1974. 
the  President  dominated  budget-making 
through  his  control  of  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation. In  the  1970's,  the  economy  was  not 
performing  well;  a  large,  growing,  and  seem- 
ingly imcontrollable  budget  was  deeply  dis- 
tressing to  members  of  Congress,  who  were 
inclined  to  blame  It  for  the  economy's  poor 
performance.  Congress  was  finally  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  doing  all  it  should  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  power  of  the 
purse  responsibly  and  effectively.  The  Act 
was  the  answer. 

A  new  dimension  of  the  Act  was  discov- 
ered in  1981  when  President  Reagan  em- 
ployed the  budget  process  to  push  Congress 
Into  making  tweeping  changes  in  economic 
and  governmental  policies.  By  debating 
"omnibus"  packages  of  bills  and  avoiding 
votes  on  particular  issues,  members  of  Con- 
gress were  free  to  vote  for  frugality  in  gov- 
ernment and  then  to  claim  that  they  had 
had  no  opportunity  to  protect  popular  pro- 
grams such  as  student  loans.  The  strategy 
gave  the  President  a  decisive  victory  The 
procedure  dictated  the  result. 

Today,  the  budget  process  Is  in  trouble  for 
several  reasons.  First.  Congress  is  trying  to 
use  it  to  do  too  much.  In  1981,  nearly  all 
major  legislative  decisions  were  made  on  a 
few  votes.  Important  budget  bills  contained 
so  many  provisions  that  members  of  Con- 
gress often  did  not  know  what  they  were 
voting  for  or  against.  They  were  aware  of 
the  total  budget  cut  which  the  bUls  pro- 
posed, but  little  more.  The  dangers  inherent 
In  this  maimer  of  doing  business  should  be 
apparent.  Second,  the  budget  process  has 
become  too  cumbersome.  Congress  passes  a 
first,    a    second,    and    frequently    a    third 
budget  resolution,  more  than  a  dozen  appro- 
priations bllla.   fifty  or  more  authorizing 
bills,  reconciliation  bills,  and  tax  bills.  At 
each  stage,  significant  budget  decisions  are 
reached.  The  budget  process  must  be  simpli- 
fied or  It  will  not  continue  to  serve  its  prin- 
cipal purpose.  Third,  as  the  budget  commit- 
tees have  begun  to  wield  more  influence, 
tensions  have  increased  between  those  com- 
mittees and  the  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing committees.  Jurisdictional  struggles  spill 
over  Into  deliberations  on  policy  and  make 
it  harder  to  find  consensus.   Finally,   the 
budget  process  is  being  used  to  divide  up  a 
smaller  pie  in  a  stagnant  economy.  This 
task  is  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  dis- 
tributing the  revenues  produced  by  an  ex- 
panding economy. 

My  view  is  that  the  budget  process  needs 
to  be  reformed  and  strengthened.  I  am  not 
confident  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  do 
much  reforming  this  year,  but  it  can  start 
by  trying  to  come  to  a  better  understanding 
of  what  the  budget  process  is  and  what  it 
means.  We  should  not  have  exaggerated 
ideas  of  what  the  budget  process  can  accom- 
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plish.  It  will  not  yield  magical  results  which 
satisfy  all  people.  It  does  not  ordain  larger 
or  smaller  budgets  or  deficits.  It  will  not 
necessarily  get  us  balanced  budgets  or  sur- 
pluses In  government  accounts.  It  merely 
helps  Congress  be  a  responsible  decision- 
maker and  user  of  information.  Thp  budget 
process  is  neutral;  It  is  Intended  to  produce 
the  outcome  favored  by  the  majority.  Also, 
we  shoiild  think  seriously  about  economic 
escapism  in  the  budget  process.  Congress 
and  the  President  try  to  avoid  the  dllenunas 
of  budgeting  by  maintaining  (despite  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary)  that  the  economy 
will  surge  forward,  that  employment  will  be 
high,  that  Inflation  and  Interest  rates  will 
fall,  that  revenues  will  rise,  that  outlays  will 
hold  firm,  and  that  a  balanced  budget  is  Just 
a  year  or  two  away.  This  wishful  thinking 
produces  fleeting  political  benefits,  but  it 
dooms  the  budget  process  to  unreality. 

As  to  changes  in  the  substance  of  the 
budget  process  Itself,  I  have  several  sugges- 
tions: 

We  need  a  simpler  process:  As  things  now 
stand,  there  are  too  many  figures  and 
stages.  The  blizzard  of  numbers  obeciu-es 
the  decisions  which  must  be  made.  Perhaps 
we  should  begin  to  use  a  single,  binding 
budget  resolution  In  place  of  the  current 
non-binding  resolution  which  only  sets  goals 
to  be  refined  later.  I  have  even  concluded 
that  we  should  probably  consider  eliminat- 
ing the  split  between  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation and  should  rely  Instead  on 
single  committees  to  perform  both  func- 
tions. In  any  case,  the  budget  committees  or 
a  task  force  should  propose  simplifications. 
We  need  a  more  comprehensive  process: 
Everything  should  be  brought  together  in 
the  budget  process  so  that  Congress  can  see 
it  in  one  place.  For  example,  the  credit 
budget  should  be  included  because  It  has  a 
very  important  Impact  on  fiscal  policy. 

We  need  a  process  whose  focus  is  longer- 
term:  Congress  ought  to  be  concerned  about 
its  activities  over  several  years.  As  a  step  in 
that  direction.  I  favor  a  two-year  budget  res- 
olution. The  first  year  would  be  used  to  dis- 
pose of  significant  questions  of  policy; 
diuing  the  second  year.  Congress  would  con- 
centrate on  the  more  detailed  provisions. 

We  need  a  process  which  uses  valid  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  Both  Congress  and  the 
President  must  get  away  from  the  game  of 
using  unrealistic  economic  assumptions  to 
produce  favorable  budget  figures. 

Despite  the  problems,  the  present  budget 
process  had  made  Congress  better.  Legisla- 
tors have  more  data  on  the  budget  and  more 
opportunity  to  act  Intelligently  on  budget 
issues.  They  have  a  stronger  appreciation  of 
the  relation  between  the  economy  and  the 
budget.  They  have  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  long-term  financial  commitment  created 
by  the  votes  they  cast.  Reform  of  the 
budget  process  can  preserve  these  benefits 
as  It  provides  new  ones.* 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  making  available  statistics  Just 
compiled  by  Dan  Wlsotzkey.  director 
of  Child  Nutrition  in  Colorado,  and  re- 
leased to  my  staff.  These  statistics 
make  clear  the  devastating  impact  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  assault 
on  the  national  school  lunch  program. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  State  child  nutri- 
tion directors  around  the  country,  Mr. 
Wlsotzkey  discovered  the  following 
disturbing  facts: 


figure  has  more  than  doubled  since 
last  October. 

386,000  children  have  been  disen- 
franchised from  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram as  a  result  of  their  schools'  no 
longer  participating.  Kfany  of  these 
children  are  from  families  whose 
annual  Income  Is  below  $10,990,  there- 
by qualifying  them  for  free  school 
meals. 

A  reduced  Federal  commitment  to 
child  nutrition  has  hurt  some  States 
much  more  than  others.  In  New 
Jersey,  for  example.  186  schools  have 
dropped  their  school  lunch  programs. 
Altogether,  over  40.000  students  in 
that  State  are  no  longer  assured  of 
one  nutritionally  balanced  meal  a  day. 
In  other  States,  such  as  Florida  and 
Maine,  all  schools  have  remained  in 
the  program  only  because  State  man- 
dates require  them  to  do  so. 

These  new  and  disturbing  figures  on 
the  withdrawal  rate  from  the  school 
lunch  program  come  at  a  time  when 
this  administration  is  taking  even  fur- 
ther steps  to  dismantle  our  Nation's 
historical  commitment  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  children.  Under  the 
new  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  the  special  mUk  and  summer 
feeding  programs  would  be  eliminated. 
The  existing  maternal  and  child  care 
health  block  grants  for  services  to  low- 
income  persons  would  be  further  re- 
duced. The  highly  successful  women, 
infants  and  children  supplemental 
feeding  program  (WIC)  would  be  cut 
by  one-third  and  merged  into  that 
block  grant.  Despite  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  poor  children  who  have 
shown  reading  and  mathematics 
achievement  gains  as  a  result  of  the 
title  I  program,  that,  too,  would  be 
substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  our  children  repre- 
sent our  greatest  natural  resource. 
Without  a  continuing  commitment  to 
promote  and  protect  their  education 
and  health,  we  threaten  to  undermine 
the  productivity  of  coming  generations 
and  to  spend  many  more  dollars  on  re- 
mediation. As  President  Kennedy  said 
In  a  message  to  Congress  in  1963: 

The  future  promise  of  any  nation  can  be 
directly  measured  by  the  present  prospects 
of  lU  youth.  This  nation— facing  increasing- 
ly complex  economic,  social  and  internation- 
al challenges— is  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  opportunlUes.  capabilities,  and  vitality 
of  those  who  are  soon  to  bear  its  chief  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  to  consid- 
er the  new  budget  proposals  submitted 
by  President  Reagan,  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  consider  cuts  already  en- 
acted by  this  Congress.  I  ask  that  a 
table  prepared  by  my  staff  Illustrating 
the  Impact  of  school  lunch  euts  in 
each  SUte  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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Mr.  HART.  These  statistics  under- 
score the  need  for  Congress  to  approve 
legislation  I  have  introduced  which 
would  restore  complete  funding  to  the 
school  lunch  program  by  reducing  the 
tax  deduction  for  business  meals  and 
entertainment  from  100  to  70  percent, 
and  earmarking  the  savings  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  This  legisla- 
tion. S.  1655,  would  have  no  Impact  on 
the  Federal  budget.  It  would  simply 
reassign  national  priorities  with  re- 
spect to  federally  subsidized  meals. 

The  Senate  defeated  this  proposal 
last  September  when  I  offered  it  as  an 
amendment  to  legislation  extending 
the  debt  limit.  At  that  time,  only  71 
schools  had  withdrawn  from  the 
school  lunch  program.  With  that 
figure  now  well  over  1.000.  the  case  for 
S.  1655  is  stronger  than  ever.  I  intend 
to  bring  this  legislation  before  the 
Senate  again  in  the  near  future  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It  in 
light  of  these  new  and  disturbing 
facts.* 
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EUROPE  SHORT-CHANGES  DE- 
FENSE AND  INCREASES  THE 
RELIANCE  ON  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
United  States-Soviet  negotiations  over 
theater  nuclear  arms  continue  in 
Geneva,  and  the  media  struggles  to 
emphasize  the  "great  mass"  of  public 
opinion  throughout  Western  Europe 
opposed  to  the  modernization  of 
NATO's  long-range  theater  nuclear 
weapons,  I  find  a  certain  irony  associ- 
ated with  the  entire  European  situa- 
tion. We  In  the  United  States,  who 
never  Intended  that  these  nuclear 
weapons  be  used  as  substitutes  for 
conventional  strength,  now  find  our- 
selves defending  their  existence, 
almost  alone,  precisely  because  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  our  allies  have 
appUed  them. 

A  recent  article  by  Robert  W.  Komer 
examines  this  paradox  in  detail.  From 
the  analysis,  one  theme  emerges  clear: 
Because  our  NATO  allies  have  contin- 
ually given  rhetoric  to  defense  but  re- 
sources to  detente,  the  Western  deter- 
rent is  now  more  dependent  upon  nu- 
clear weapons  than  anyone  desires. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  the  current  adminis- 
tration   is    making    bold    efforts    to 
strengthen  our  military  commitment 
to     U.S.     interests     throughout     the 
world.  Along  with  the  strategic  force 
modernization  program,  full  procure- 
ment and  modernization  of  conven- 
tional forces  is  receiving  priority  em- 
phasis. Increases  in  allied  commitment 
to  conventional  defense  is  required  to 
assure  a  complete  deterrent,  however. 
I  ask  that  the  Komer  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  examine  this  commen- 
tary. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  1.  1982] 
EiTHOPKAifs  Missing  thk  Irony  in  Weapons 
Dispute 
(By  R.  W.  Komer) 
The  irony  of  Europeans  criticizing  Ameri- 
cans for  NATO's  over-reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons  is  apparent  from  a  look  at  the 
facts.  Indeed,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schleslnger  has  been  stressing  re- 
cently that  the  United  States  ought  to  shift 
even  further  in  the  opposite  direction  aban- 
doning primary  reliance  on  nuclear  deter- 
rence, less  and  less  credible  at  a  time  of  nu- 
clear stalemate.  In  favor  of  relying  primarily 
on  conventional  deterrent  strength. 

He  sees  this  as  the  logical  culmination  of  a 
long-standing  trend  in  US  strategic  thinking 
going  back  at  least  to  the  start  of  the  1960s. 
The  Eisenhower  Administration  had  capital- 
ized on  our  great  nuclear  superiority  by 
adopting  the  strategic  doctrine  of  "massive 
retaliation,"  threatening  that  any  Soviet  ag- 
gression would  be  met  with  US  nuclear 
might. 

Also  behind  this  doctrine  was  the  realiza- 
tion that  nuclear  capabilities  permitted  de- 
fense-on-the-cheap;  even  In  those  days  they 
cost  less  than  15  percent  of  the  US  defense 
budget.  Largely  because  It  was  such  a  cheap 
defense,  and  one  paid  for  mostly  by  US  dol- 


lars, our  European  allies  were  happy  to 
shelter  under  our  nuclear  umbrella  and  ea- 
gerly adopted  massive  retaliation  as  NATO's 
strategy  too. 

But  IJ9  decision-makers  came  to  realize 
that  our  nuclear  superiority  was  a  transito- 
ry phenomenon,  since  the  Soviets  would 
sooner  or  later  catch  up.  In  fact,  they  were 
bending  every  effort  to  do  so.  Hence  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  spurred  by  Robert 
McNamara.  shifted  to  a  strategy  doctrine  of 
"flexible  response."  It  called  for  building  up 
our  conventional  forces  to  pennit  an  Initial 
non-nuclear  defense  for  as  long  as  possible, 
thereby  raising  the  nuclear  threshold  (Inci- 
dentally, making  it  more  credible). 

As  early  as  1962  we  began  trying  to  sell 
this  revised  strategy  to  NATO  too,  but  ran 
Into  strong  European  resistance  to  the 
costly  conventional  buUdups  entall«l.  Our 
allies  still  preferred  nuclear  defense  on  the 
cheap,  especially  since  the  U.S.  still  footed 
most  of  the  bills. 

Not  until  late  1967  did  NATO  officially 
adopt  the  flexible-response  strategy,  and 
then  only  in  a  deliberately  ambiguous  for- 
mulation. This  permitted  them  to  Interpret 
it  as  calling  for  but  a  brief  conventional 
■pause"  requiring  only  a  modestly  strength- 
ened tripwire  to  trigger  nuclear  escalation, 
whereas  the  United  SUtes  sought  to  build 
toward  an  indefinite  conventional  defense. 

In  1973-75.  after  our  long  Vietnam  imbro- 
glio, Schleslnger  returned  to  the  attack. 
However,  he  found  our  allies  almost  as  re- 
luctant as  ever  to  pay  the  price  of  what  he 
called  a  more  "stalwart"  conventional  de- 
fense. Then  the  Carter  Administration 
picked  up  the  cudgeU.  Its  1978  Long  Term 
Defense  Program  and  other  initiatives  were 
aimed  at  co-opting  our  NATO  allies  Into  a 
sustained  non-nuclear  defense  buildup,  to  be 
funded  by  at  least  3  percent  real  aiuiual 
growth  In  defense  spending.  As  so  often,  our 
allies  embraced  the  goals  but  feU  far  short 
on  performance. 

We  simultaneously  responded  to  growing 
European  concern  over  the  adverse  "Euro- 
strategic  balance"  (Helmut  Schmidt's 
phrase)  being  created  by  Soviet  SS-20  and 
Backfire  bomber  deployment  at  a  time  of 
strategic  nuclear  stalemate.  But  the  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  force  modernization 
we  proposed  was  not  the  centerpiece  of  our 
NATO  initiatives.  Rather  It  was  an  add-on 
designed  to  reassure  our  European  friends 
that  no  "gap"  in  the  deterrent  spectrum 
would  be  allowed  to  develop  while  we  all  fo- 
cused on  strengthening  our  conventional 
shield.  Meanwhile  we  even  withdrew  1,000 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe  In 
1980-81. 

Nor  was  the  United  States  ever  enthusias- 
tic about  the  buildup  of  French  and  British 
nuclear  forces.  We  regarded  them  as  super- 
fluous, potentially  destabUizlng  (Could  we 
rely  on  the  French  not  to  pull  the  nuclear 
trigger?)  and  almost  Inevitably  funded  at 
the  expense  of  UK  and  French  conventional 
contributions. 

In  short.  It  is  Americans  who  have  been 
trying  over  20  years  to  get  our  allies  to  move 
away  from  dangerous  over-reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  the  Europeans  who  have 
clung  to  primarily  nuclear  deterrence  be- 
cause of  reluctance  to  pay  for  adequate  con- 
ventional forces.  Notwithstanding  Its  belli- 
cose rhetoric,  the  Reagan  Administration 
too  is  focusing  primarily  on  a  conventional 
buildup— lu  $180  billion  nuclear  moderniza- 
tion program  would  absorb  only  about  15 
percent  of  its  proposed  1982-86  defense 
spending. 

Thus  it  is  Ironic  to  find  a  large  segment  of 
European    opinion    accusing    the    United 
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states  of  wanting  to  fight  a  theater  nuclear 
war  at  Europe's  expense  when  it  is  Europe- 
an parliaments  and  electorates  who  are  un- 
willing to  incur  the  costs  entailed  in  the 
conventional  alternative  strategy  we  pro- 
pose. Elven  572  Pershing  2s  and  GLCMs 
(throw  In  a  few  thousand  battlefield  neu- 
tron weapons)  would  not  provide  NATO 
with  a  militarily  adequate  escalatory  option. 
Instead,  they  would  serve  primarily  to  pre- 
vent the  USSR  from  holding  Europe  a  nu- 
clear hostage,  which  still  leaves  NATO 
Europe  facing  the  same  expensive  need 
we've  posed  It  for  20  years— joining  to  build 
a  credible  conventional  defense. 

When  will  the  Europeans  start  facing  up 
to  this  fact  of  life,  instead  of  compelling  us 
to  cling  to  decreaslngly  credible— hence  In- 
creasingly risky— threat  of  nuclear  escala- 
tion as  the  chief  element  of  our  declaratory 
strategy?  If  they  don't,  we  Americans  will 
soon  be  asking  ourselves  why  we  should 
keep  300,000  US  forces  In  Europe  (and  plan 
to  reinforce  them  rapidly  In  wartime)  when 
our  allies  remain  unwilling  to  chip  in  what 
is  necessary  to  make  this  costly  investment 
worthwhile.* 


DR.  VICTOR  LI'S  NEW  ROLE  AS 
PRESIDENT  OP  EAST-WEST 
CENTER 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
prepare  to  grapple  with  major  foreign 
policy  and  budget  Issues,  I  would  like 
to  recognize  an  esteemed  individual 
who  has  just  completed  his  first  100 
days  as  president  of  the  East-West 
Center  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

I  am  speaking  of  Victor  Hao  Li.  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  who  came  to  this 
challenging  post  from  the  Stanford 
University  Law  School,  where  he 
served  with  distinction  for  9  years— 6 
of  them  as  the  Lewis  Talbot  and 
Nadine  Heame  Shelton  Professor  of 
International  Studies. 

Dr.  Li  is  internationally  known  for 
his  research  and  writing  on  China's 
legal  system  and  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices. Bom  in  China  in  1941,  his  par- 
ents brought  him  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  became  a  naturalized  citizen 
in  1957.  In  recent  years.  Dr.  Li  has 
served  as  a  consultant  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and.  in 
1979,  produced  studies  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  United  States-China  Rela- 
tions. 

His  background  suits  him  well  for 
the  task  of  leading  the  East-West 
Center  in  the  years  ahead.  The  Center 
has  contributed  greatly  to  this  Nation 
and  the  cause  of  international  under- 
standing since  its  creation  by  Congress 
in  1960.  In  recent  years  its  programs 
have  focused  on  policy-oriented  re- 
search and  graduate  study  in  the  areas 
of  communication,  culture,  environ- 
ment, and  natural  resources.  Some 
30.000  men  and  women— two  from  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  for  every  one  from  the 
United  States— have  benefited  from 
the  Center's  multicultural  setting. 

The  East-West  Center's  programs 
are  cooperative,  bringing  together 
people  from  different  countries,  cul- 
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tures,  and  professions  to  seek  solutions 
to  the  problems  facing  our  world.  It 
provides  a  focus  around  which  people 
from  East  and  West  can  study,  ex- 
changing ideas,  and  engaging  in  con- 
structive dialog. 

Through  its  programs,  the  Center 
helps  to  educate  people  on  how  to  rec- 
oncile their  differences,  clarify  misun- 
derstandings, and  avoid  conflict.  In 
today's  troubled  world,  it  is  a  task  of 
immense  importance,  and  one  crucial 
on  the  area  of  international  under- 
standing. 

Now,  under  Victor  Li's  leadership, 
the  Center  will  surely  move  ahead  to 
new  levels  of  achievement.  Dr.  Li  has 
taken  office  at  a  time  of  strained  re- 
sources, when  economizing  and  in- 
creasing efficiency  are  more  important 
than  ever.  Already  he  has  streamlined 
the  Center's  staff  and  reorganized 
many  of  its  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  wishing  Dr.  Li 
every  success  in  his  new  role  as  presi- 
dent of  the  East- West  Center.* 


public  lives:  and  by  distorting  the  Lith- 
uanians' national  history,  the  Soviets 
are  attempting  to  sever  the  Lithuani- 
an people  from  their  treasvired  herit- 
age. They  are  trying  to  denationalize 
the  Lithuanians  and  turn  them  into 
Russians.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  the  So- 
viets are  doing- this  cultural  genocide. 
The  Lithuanian  poet.  Salomeja 
Neris,  wrote  lines,  which  echo  the  sup- 
pressed song  of  her  nation: 

Above  the  waves  a  seagull  soars,  the  icy 
Baltic  angrily  roars:  "I  remember  and  1  sing 
your  haunting  songs  and  legends,  I  speak  in 
your  forgotten  language." 

Mr.  President,  try  as  the  Soviets  will 
to  tear  the  people  of  Lithuania  from 
their  past,  they  cannot.  Though  the 
Lithuanians  lack  the  force  to  over- 
throw their  oppressors,  the  spirit  that 
wells  inside  them  is  like  that  of  the 
Baltic— angry,  strong,  and  never  for- 
getting. On  February  16.  the  free 
world  joins  the  Lithuanians  in  remem- 
brance, in  thought  and  in  prayer.  The 
will  for  independence  is  strong.  The 
voices  of  Lithuania  will  t>e  heard.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16  marks  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  reestablishment  of  an  independ- 
ent state  of  Lithuania  and  the  731st 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  in  1251.  Lithuania  is 
a  proud  nation  that  has  had  a  long 
and  difficult  history.  Independence 
days  in  some  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States,  are  joyous  occasions, 
full  of  fireworks  and  parades.  But  in 
Lithuania,  like  in  other  nations  that 
border  on  the  Baltic,  they  are  only  a 
grim  remembrance  of  a  time  when  her 
land  was  as  free  and  strong  as  the  sea 
that  crashes  against  her  shore. 

In  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  occupied 
the  nation  and  stole  it  from  the  free 
world.  The  illegal  and  brutal  annex- 
ation of  Lithuania  has  never  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States,  nor  will 
it  ever  be  as  long  as  we  hold  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded. 

Mr.  President,  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
states  that  all  peoples  have  the  right 
to  self-determination.  It  further  states 
that  minorities  shall  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  enjoy  their  own  culture,  pro- 
fess and  practice  their  own  religion, 
and  use  their  own  language.  Today, 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  already 
trampled  on  the  heart  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people,  is  now  transgressing  on 
their  soul.  The  Soviets  have  taken 
Lithuania's  freedom  and  now  they 
want  her  past. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  begun  an  in- 
tense russification  of  the  Lithuanian 
culture.  By  pressuring  the  Lithuanians 
to  learn  Russian  in  their  schools  and 
to  use   this  foreign   tongue   in   their 


examine  possible  fire  hazards  and 
make  recommendations  for  fire  safety. 
When  requested,  the  surveyors  assist 
in  the  installation  of  fire  detectors 
smoke  alarms.  All  fire  safety  informa- 
tion is  available  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

The  statistics  for  this  program  indi- 
cate a  decrease  in  residential  fires 
within  the  city  of  Miami  between  1978 
and  1980.  Even  more  encouraging  is 
the  positive  image  of  the  participants 
and  the  good  will  generated  through- 
out the  conununity.  Mr.  Rogelio 
Alonso,  one  of  the  surveyors  from  the 
Senior  Centers  of  Dade  County  poign- 
antly described  his  experience  with 
the  program: 

I  feel  proud  that  I  am  one  of  the  Senior 
Fire  Prevention  Surveyors  because  we  help 
the  elderly  when  they  are  In  danger  and 
bring  some  sunshine  Into  their  lives  to  make 
them  feel  good  and  wanted.  In  addition,  we 
feel  respected  by  adding  a  few  more  dollars 
to  our  sometimes  meager  incomes. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  HOME  SAFETY 
ADVISERS  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  caU  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  city  of 
Miami  Fire  Depaulment  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  senior  conununity  serv- 
ice employment  program  (SCSEP)  and 
the  Senior  Centers  of  Dade  County, 
Inc.  During  this  era  of  limited  re- 
sources and  budget  constraints,  the 
city  of  Miami  has  created  a  useful 
community  service  program  which 
also  provides  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive employment  for  older  persons.  A 
description  of  this  program  is  worthy 
of  sharing  as  an  example  to  other 
communities— of  the  resources  inher- 
ent in  our  elderly  population  and  of 
the  creative  use  of  Federal  and  local 
funds. 

The  senior  citizens  home  safety 
advisers  program  was  established  in 
1978  with  funds  provided  from  the 
senior  community  service  employment 
program  (SCSEP).  title  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  The  goal  of  the  Miami 
program  Is  to  prevent  fires  by  employ- 
ing senior  citizens  as  home  safety  ad- 
visers in  a  fire  safety  educational  pro- 
gram. To  become  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram, applicants  must  be  55  years  of 
age  or  older  and  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  Miami. 

Presently  there  are  36  senior  citizens 
participating  in  the  program.  These 
participants,  with  a  Job  title  of  "Sur- 
veyor" work  20  hours  per  week  for  an 
hourly  wage  of  $3.70  to  $4.27.  All  sur- 
veyors receive  80  hours  of  fire  safety 
and  techniques  of  Interviewing  train- 
ing. Then  working  In  teams  of  two,  the 
surveyors  are  responsible  for  door-to- 
door  residential  fire  safety  surveys. 
They  discuss  with  local  residents  the 
importance  of  early  warning  devices. 


POLAND 


•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  an  American  of  Polish  descent.  I 
have  followed  events  in  Poland  with 
great  interest  and  concern.  Now  that 
the  true  situation  in  Poland  is  clearer, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  crisis  there. 

It  is  quite  tragic  and  ironic  that  the 
Marxist  regime  in  Poland  took  steps  to 
crush  solidarity,  for  workers  are  the 
very  strata  of  society  that  is  supposed 
to  form  the  foundation  of  a  Commu- 
nist government.  The  repression  of 
freedom  and  other  basic  human  rights 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an 
unpopular  government  in  power  Is  rep- 
rehensible and  totally  unjustifiable. 
The  crackdown  In  Poland  clearly  re- 
veals the  bankruptcy  of  Soviet-style 
communism  as  a  viable,  popular  form 
of  government  In  Poland. 

I  am  pleased,  that  the  members  of 
NATO  have  jointly  condemned  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  the  primary  instigator  of 
the  crackdown  in  Poland.  Although  it 
is  fortunate  that  a  Soviet  invasion  and 
massive  bloodshed  have  been  avoided 
so  far,  the  Soviets  carmot  escape  the 
fact  that  they  have  once  again 
usurped  Polish  freedom.  No  Pole  can 
forget  the  "Non-Aggression  Pact" 
made  between  Stalin  and  Nazi  Germa- 
ny in  1939  that  aUowed  those  two  na- 
tions to  split  Polish  territory  between 
themselves.  Neither  can  the  Polish 
people  forget  how  their  nation  was 
gradually  absorbed  into  Russia  via 
partition  during  the  18th  centiuT- 

General  Jaruzelski  claims  that  Po- 
land's desperate  economic  situation 
forced  the  Government  to  declare 
martial  law.  However,  this  ignores  the 
fact  that  much  of  Poland's  economic 
woes  have  been  caused  by  the  ineffi- 
cient, inflexible  economic  system  the 
Soviets  imposed  on  the  Poles  some  40 
years  ago.  The  unwillingness  of  Po- 
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land's  Central  Government  to  Imple- 
ment any  meaningful  reforms  also  was 
an  important  factor  in  creating  a  stale- 
mate there.  F\irthermore,  Soviet  ma- 
nipulation of  the  flow  of  goods  in  and 
out  of  Poland  in  1981  made  conditions 
even  worse.  Throughout  the  past  18 
months,  the  Polish  people  have  pa- 
tiently endured  endless  hardships,  re- 
vealing the  importance  they  placed  on 
the  greater  liberties  and  polictical  in- 
dependence they  secured  directly  as  a 
result  of  solidarity's  reform  move- 
ment. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  by  late  No- 
vember 1981,  the  regime  had  decided 
In  favor  of  a  policy  of  procrastination 
until  the  army  could  be  prepared  to  ef- 
fectively wipe  out  all  basic  freedoms. 
The  Ooverrunent  appeased  Solidarity's 
political  participation  demands  by  con- 
vening negotiations  on  a  "National 
Front  Government."  These  talks  were 
offered  as  a  alternative  to  the  "emer- 
gency powers"  legislation  that  the 
regime  had  previously  demanded.  Too 
late.  Walesa  realized  that  the  negotia- 
tions were  a  Trojan  horse.  While  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  Western  Europe 
were  protesting  American  plans  to  bol- 
ster European  security,  Jaruzelski's 
government  used  negotiations  as  a 
protective  umbrella  under  which  he 
readied  moves  to  quelch  the  wishes  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  Government's  plans  became 
more  evident  in  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember when  they  aimounced  that 
economic  reforms  scheduled  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  January  were  being  post- 
poned indefinitely.  Walesa  and  church 
leaders  then  publlcally  speculated  that 
they  have  been  misled  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's true  Intentions.  Without 
any  form  of  communication  or  weap- 
ons. Solidarity  was  easy  prey  for  Jaru- 
selskl's  special  forces  on  December  13. 
I  believe  that  President  Reagan's 
sanctions  on  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Poland  will  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  economies  of  those  na- 
tions. I  am  also  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  paying  increasing  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  most  important 
levers  the  United  States  has— that  of 
East  Europe's  indebtedness  to  the 
West.  The  Soviet  bloc  currently  owes 
the  West  $70  billion.  Recognizing  the 
importance  of  this  debt  as  a  political 
tool,  NATO  recently  suspended  consid- 
eration of  Poland's  request  to  resched- 
ule repayment  of  nearly  $3  billion  in 
1982  debt.  This  effectively  bars  any 
Western  consideration  of  further 
Polish  financing  requests.  The  West 
must  continue  to  use  this  lever  to  en- 
courage abandoimient  of  martial  law 
in  Poland  and  a  return  to  effective 
economic  reform. 

What  the  future  holds  for  Poland  is 
difficult  to  foresee.  As  a  recent  Soli- 
darity leaflet  stated,  their  "orUy 
weapon  against  the  tank  is  the  snail," 
or  intentional  low  productivity  in  the 
factories.  Whether  or  not  this  effort 


will  aid  in  lightening  Government  op- 
pression remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Soviets  will  recognize 
that  their  strategic  interests  in  Poland 
have  little  to  do  with  social  and  politi- 
cal change  in  that  country.  Moscow's 
failure  to  make  their  brand  of  commu- 
nism work  in  Eastern  Europe  after  40 
years  should  make  it  clear  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  they  must  divorce  these  two 
questions. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  must  realize  that 
regardless  of  their  perceived  strategic 
needs,  they  cannot  afford  large-scale 
disruptions  in  Eastern  Europe  every  5 
to  10  years. 

The  chaUenge  of  reforming  Poland's 
economy  can  only  be  met  if  Commu- 
nist parties  in  both  Warsaw  and 
Moscow  aUow  all  elements  of  Polish 
society  to  participate  equally  in  for- 
mulating new,  bold  solutions  to  the 
complex  economic  problems  facing  the 
Polish  nation. 


THE  SHAME  OF  THE  LIBERALS 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  stal- 
wart supporter  of  President  Reagan's 
economic  recovery  program  and  New 
Federalism  proposals,  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
publicity  being  received  by  the  outra- 
geous allegations  by  those  who  dis- 
agree with  him. 

Last  week's  Washington  Post  con- 
tained an  insightful  column  by  R. 
Emmett  Tyrrell,  Jr.,  in  which  he  effec- 
tively exposes  such  misrepresentations 
for  the  gossip  and  soap  opera  that 
they  are.  Interestingly,  the  only  alter- 
natives the  President's  critics  are  able 
to  offer  are  the  hope  that  this  pro- 
gram fails,  and  a  return  to  the  policies 
and  programs  that  have  already  ex- 
ploded in  the  face  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
investor,  and  the  worker. 

There  are  apparently  those  who  be- 
lieve the  President  to  be  hostile  to  the 
good  society  simply  because  he  noticed 
that  welfare  entitlements  are  rising 
faster  than  our  capacity  to  pay  for 
them.  To  this  Tyrrell  accurately  re- 
sponds that— 

Between  1970  and  1980  real  spending  per 
Individual  poverty  client  gttw  82  percent, 
not  counting  Increases  In  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  and  federal  employee  retirement 
programs.  .  .  .  The  critics  are  not  satisfied 
with  this  growth.  They  believe  the  good  so- 
ciety goes  on  and  on  raising  government 
subsidies,  coaxing  more  and  more  people  at 
the  lower  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder 
off  .  .  .  and  into  the  government  trough. 
Even  when  the  economy  is  flat  on  Its  back 
the  sacred  process  must  continue.  Through 
the  1970's  welfare  programs  grew  2^1  times 
as  fast  as  the  gross  national  product  and 
three  times  aa  fast  as  wages. 

To  those  who  suggest  that  "Rea- 
gan's budget  cutters  are  laying  into 
income  maintenance  programs  with 
horrifying  fury,"  Tyrrell  responds 
that  this  administration  will  spend 
more  on  them  this  year  than  ever 
before.  "How  many  workers  are  to  be 


added  to  the  welfare  rolls  before  the 
President's  critics  are  satisfied  that 
they  have  created  the  good  society?" 
he  asks. 

According  to  OMB.  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Reagan  budget  will  spend  the 
following  on  human  resources:  In 
1982.  about  $364  biUion;  in  1983.  $391 
billion:  in  1984.  $417  billion;  in  1985, 
$446  billion;  In  1986,  $472  billion— a 
total  of  about  $2.4  trillion  on  human 
services.  These  figures  indisputably 
argue  against  the  allegation  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Reagan  budget  for 
the  poor  and  elderly. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Tyrrell's  column 
is  certainly  appropriate  to  the  current 
budget  discussion.  I  highly  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Trz  Sramx  op  the  Liberals 

As  he  pops  Jelly  beans  midst  the  finery 
and  pomp  of  his  august  digs,  does  Ronald 
Reagan  or  does  he  not  feel  the  pain  of  the 
poor?  Dan  Rather,  CBS's  millionaire  televi- 
sion personality,  is  not  sure.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Massachusetts'  multimillionaire 
senator,  doubts  it  violently.  So  for  that 
matter  do  most  of  the  famous  senator's 
well-fed  allies,  and  bear  in  mind  that  these 
people  have  made  the  pain  of  the  poor  their 
especial  interest.  One  might  say,  their 
vested  Interest. 

Apparently  the  condition  of  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's heart  is  to  be  the  focal  point  for  the 
debate  over  his  economic  program  and  over 
his  "new  federalism."  His  critics  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  Certainly  it  will  be 
more  profitable  for  them  to  conduct  their 
campaign  against  these  programs  at  the 
level  of  gossip  and  soap  opera  than  at  the 
level  of  economic  analysis  and  substantive 
policy. 

After  all.  they  have  no  economic  alterna- 
tives that  have  not  already  exploded  In  the 
face  of  the  taxpayer,  the  Investor  and  the 
worker.  Listening  to  their  caterwauling  last 
week  put  me  In  mind  of  a  maxim  deserving 
wider  circulation,  to  wit:  those  who  believe 
patriotism  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  the 
scoundrel  have  underestimated  compassion. 

Blaming  the  past  year's  economic  prob- 
lems on  Ronald  Reagan's  tax  cuts  and 
budget  deficits  Is  an  essay  In  economic  Illit- 
eracy. As  Alan  Reynolds  points  out  in  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  The  American  Specta- 
tor, those  who  do  so  must  argue  either  that 
the  prospect  of  future  tax  cuts  caused  a  re- 
cession or  that  Investors  would  have  fi- 
nanced more  long-term  loans  at  lower  inter- 
est rates  If  only  the  Fed  had  flooded  the  re- 
public with  more  money. 

As  practically  every  economist  knows,  the 
present  recession  has  no  connection  with 
the  Reagan  economic  program.  It  began  last 
July,  resulting  from  rising  long-term  inter- 
est rates  due  to  growing  doubts  that  the  Fed 
had  any  sense  of  what  it  was  doing. 

The  consequence  was  mile-high  interest 
rates  that  sent  the  economy  into  decline. 
Were  Jimmy  Carter  in  the  White  House 
today,  or  any  of  his  fellow  economic  conju- 
rors, present  conditions  would  be  no  better 
and  probably  worse.  Government  spending 
would  be  higher  and  the  Fed  would  be 
acting  Just  as  ambiguously. 

Now  that  we  have  heard  the  Democrats" 
sad  walls  over  Ronald  Reagan's  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  and  now  that  the  media 
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have  Introduced  us  to  all  the  starving 
masses,  what  will  the  critics  have  us  do?  On 
this  they  are  somewhat  coy.  Apparently 
they  would  have  us  take  the  blowzy  and  dis- 
organized federal  government  that  they 
have  given  us  and  fatten  it  up  all  the  more. 
Then,  too.  they  would  like  to  iricrease  the 
money  supply,  so  that  our  dollars  would  buy 
still  less.  Finally  they  would  raise  your 
taxes— on  that  all  the  critics  agree.  Nothing 
more  shinlngly  Illuminates  the  desperate 
straits  In  which  the  liberals  now  find  them- 
selves than  this  last  piece  of  quackery. 
Imagine,  the  disciples  of  Lord  Keynes  pre- 
scribing an  end  to  recession  through  higher 
taxes.  It  Is  the  counsel  of  either  the  brain- 
less or  the  shameless. 

Last  week  we  heard  much  solemn  tosh 
about  the  good  society,  the  caring  society. 
Ronald  Reagan  is  reputed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  good  society  because  he  noticed  that 
welfare  entitlements  were  rising  faster  than 
our  society's  capacity  to  pay  for  them  and 
decided  that  this  growth  rate  had  to  be 
slowed.  Remember,  Reagan  has  not  cut  enti- 
tlements back;  he  is  merely  attempting  to 
slow  the  colossal  swelling.  Between  1970  and 
1980  real  spending  per  Individual  poverty 
client  grew  82  percent  not  counting  In- 
creases In  Social  Security,  Medicare  and  fed- 
eral employee  retirement  programs.  In  10 
years.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  costs  have 
ballooned  from  $11.2  billion  to  almost  $60 
billion. 

The  critics  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
growth.  They  believe  the  good  society  goes 
on  and  on  raising  government  subsidies, 
coaxing  more  and  more  people  at  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  economic  ladder  off  that  ladder 
and  into  the  government  trough.  Even  when 
the  economy  is  flat  on  its  back  the  sacred 
process  must  continue.  Through  the  1970s 
welfare  programs  grew  2'»4  times  as  fast  as 
the  gross  national  product  and  three  times 
as  fast  as  wages.  Still,  the  liberals  want  to 
whack  the  taxpayer  for  more  swag. 

Ronald  Reagan's  budget  cutters  are  laying 
into  income  maintenance  programs  with 
horrifying  fury,  we  are  told.  Yet  his  admin- 
istration will  spend  more  on  them  this  year 
than  last.  How  many  workers  are  to  be 
added  to  the  welfare  rolls  before  the  presi- 
dent's critics  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
created  the  good  society? 

Next  year's  deficit  is  an  unpleasant  pros- 
pect, but  those  liberals  who  cringe  at  it  now 
are  not  very  convincing.  Deficits  never  wor- 
ried them  In  the  past.  "We  only  owe  It  to 
ourselves."  they  were  wont  to  say.  If  they 
really  have  grown  so  moderate  in  the 
present  squeeze,  let  them  prove  themselves. 
Let  them  cut  Into  the  extravagant  cost  of 
government,  and  let  them  return  some  re- 
sponsibility to  the  states.* 


PRODUCTION  OF  BINARY 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1982,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any  funds 
from  the  fiscal  year  1983  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  to  produce 
lethal  chemical  binary  weapons.  As 
you  know,  the  President  conununicat- 
ed  to  the  Congress  on  February  8  his 
decision  to  resume  production  of 
chemical  weapons.  1  oppose  the  admin- 
istration's action  because  it  will  not 
enhance  our  national  security.  Re- 
newed production  of  chemical  weap- 
ons would  in  fact  undermine  efforts  to 


restore  our  military  capability  by  di- 
verting important  defense  resources  to 
a  nonessential  program. 

The  administration  justifies  its  deci- 
sion by  citing  the  need  to  update  and 
modernize  our  chemical  weapons  retal- 
iatory capabUity  In  order  to  deter 
Soviet  first  use  in  the  event  of  war.  No 
serious  analyst  of  this  issue  disputes 
that  the  Soviets  have  acquired  an  im- 
pressive arsenal  of  chemical  weapons. 
Soviet  forces  are  outfitted  with  sophis- 
ticated protective  and  defensive  gear 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  a  chemical 
attack;  they  are  well-trained  to  con- 
duct military  operations  in  a  contami- 
nated enviromnent.  The  critical  issue 
is  whether  U.S.  production  of  binary 
chemicsd  weapons  represents  the  best 
and  most  effective  response  to  this 
Soviet  program.  In  my  judgment,  the 
answer  Is  'No."  I  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  for  four  reasons. 

First,  we  already  possess  a  large  and 
usable  stockpile  of  chemical  weapons, 
both  here  and  abroad,  deployed  or  de- 
ployable  on  appropriate  delivery  vehi- 
cles. A  new  arsenal  of  binary  weapons 
would  only  duplicate  existing  holdings. 
We  do  not  need  the  added  increment. 
We  have  enough  to  deter  Soviet  first 
use.  Soviet  leaders  would  have  to  an- 
ticipate a  vigorous  retaliatory  strike 
were  they  to  initiate  a  chemical  weap- 
ons assault. 

Second,  in  all  likelihood,  binary 
weapons  would  be  stored  In  this  coun- 
try far  from  the  critical  military  thea- 
ters. Our  NATO  allies  will  not  accept 
new  chemical  weapons  deployments  on 
their  soil,  given  domestic  political  hos- 
tility to  the  introduction  of  any  new 
American  weapons  system.  In  times  of 
crisis,  binary  chemical  weapons  would 
have  to  be  airlifted  to  the  appropriate 
locale,  thus  competing  for  space  with 
other,  more  importatnt  kinds  of  mili- 
tary equipment. 

Third,  binary  chemical  weapons 
have  never  been  tested  in  the  field. 
American  combat  forces  should  not  be 
asked  to  stake  their  lives  on  untested 
munitions.  Nor  should  we  expect  the 
Soviets  to  be  as  deterred  by  an  untest- 
ed weapon  as  they  would  be  by  our  ex- 
isting stocks. 

Fourth,  the  production  of  binary 
weapons  will  be  expensive.  Cost  esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  $2  to  $3  billion 
over  the  coming  decade.  In  light  of 
budgetary  constraints,  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  insure  that  all  defense 
expenditures  can  be  Justified  as  neces- 
sary and  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense. Chemical  weapons  satisfy  nei- 
ther requirement.  Surely,  we  can  find 
other,  more  effective  ways  to  spend 
our  defense  dollars. 

The  Soviet  program  in  chemical  war- 
fau-e  represents  a  serioiis  threat  to  our 
forces,  and  to  the  forces  of  our  allies, 
because  we  are  so  ill-prepared  to  deal 
with  a  chemical  weapons  attack  on  the 
battlefield  and  to  conduct  military  op- 
erations in  a  contaminated  environ- 


ment. Our  forces  constitute  a  very  In- 
viting target  in  the  field.  As  a  conse- 
quence, our  highest  priority  in  meet- 
ing the  Soviet  challenge  must  be  to 
complete  the  acquisition  of  American 
capabilities  to  protect  our  forces 
against  the  effects  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. This  requires  special  defensive 
equipment  for  our  troops  and  the 
placement  of  advanced  warning  de- 
vices on  our  fighting  vehicles  to  warn 
of  an  attack.  Testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
makes  it  clear  that  we  still  have  not 
done  this.  I  was  disturbed  to  learn 
that  the  fiscal  year  1983  Department 
of  Defense  request  for  procurement  of 
defensive  equipment  Is  actually  more 
than  $50  million  below  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. We  should  and  can  do 
more  In  this  vital  area  of  defense. 

Chemical  warfare  has  t>ecome  a 
deeply  emotional  Issue  because  of  the 
apparent  use  of  chemical  toxins  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan  and  by 
Vietnam  In  Southeast  Asia.  These  alle- 
gations warrant  our  closest  attention 
and,  if  confirmed,  our  vigorous  con- 
demnation. But  let  us  not  confuse  the 
issues.  American  production  of  binary 
chemical  weapons  will  not  restrain  the 
Soviet  use  of  chemical  agents  against 
the  Afghani  reslstence  forces.  The  So- 
viets will  continue  to  employ  these 
methods,  regardless  of  American 
action  on  binary  weapons. 

Because  we  have  not  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  weapons  for 
12  years,  we  are  in  a  position  to  draw 
the  sharpest  of  distinctions  between 
American  restraint  and  Soviet  ex- 
cesses. We  should  not  surrender  that 
moral  advantage  by  embarking  on  a 
course  of  action  that  is  ill-conceived 
and  unnecessary. 

I  support  practical  and  effective 
steps  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat  in 
chemical  warfare;  I  support  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  retaliatory  ca- 
pability. I  oppose  the  needless  and 
costly  expansion  of  the  U.S.  arsenal  of 
lethal  chemical  agents. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
to  vote  against  appropriations  for  the 
procurement  of  binary  weapons.* 


EDUCATION  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  9,  1982.  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Peter  Edelman  has  thoughtfully 
outlined  the  harsh  realities  of  replac- 
ing lost  Federsd  education  funds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  conse- 
quences of  budget  cuts  In  public  edu- 
cation are  now  being  felt  in  every 
region  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Edel- 
man's  frank  discussion  of  the  unfortu- 
nate tradeoffs  that  must  be  made  be- 
tween further  teaching  staff  reduc- 
tions, long  delayed  repairs,  compliance 
with  court  ordered  special  education 
reforms,  and  other  Important  prior- 
ities,  reflects   the   difficult   decisions 
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being  made  by  city  councils  and  school 
boards  around  the  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Edelman's  illustrative  article  and  to 
carefully  consider  an  important  ques- 
tion it  raises:  At  what  point  do  imme- 
diate dollar  savings  in  education  lead 
to  long-term  losses  in  opportunities  for 
our  Nation's  youth? 

I  submit  for  the  Record  Mr.  Edel- 
man's article. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9, 1982] 
Don't  Cut  the  Schools 
(By  Peter  B.  Edelman) 
Good  things  and  bad  are  happening  to  the 
DiBtrlct  schools.  On  the  plus  side,  voters 
turned  out  in  unexpected  numbers  in  No- 
vember to  trounce  a  private  school  tuition 
tax   credit   initiative,   and   public   officials 
greeted  the  result  with  expressions  of  re- 
newed commitment  to  public  education.  An 
Impressive    new    superintendent    is    taking 
hold,  and  the  election  has  brought  three 
new  faces  to  the  school  board.  Student  test 
scores   have   been   rising,    and   the   school 
system  has  made  a  strong  commitment  to 
end  social  promotions  and  intensify  its  focus 
on  basic  educational  skills. 

But  there  Is  reason  for  deep  concern  as 
well.  Public  confidence  in  the  schools  is  still 
very  much  in  doubt.  The  latest  figures  do 
not  reflect  any  return  of  middle-class  chil- 
dren to  the  public  school  system.  The  new 
promotional  requirements  are  causing 
severe  academic  problems  for  many  children 
who  need  special  help  and  can't  get  It  at 
current  budget  levels.  And  the  teaching 
staff  reductions  this  fall  caused  by  declining 
enrollment  brought  another  disruptive  wave 
of  teacher  shifts. 

We  can  hardly  afford  yet  a  third  wave  of 
teacher  displacement  and  another  exodus  of 
children.  So  the  current  budget  process, 
leading  to  funding  for  the  schools  for  next 
fall  is  not  only  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
positive  tone  created  by  recent  events,  but  is 
also  a  process  that  many  parents  are  look- 
ing at  warily.  The  fortunate  few  have  one 
eye  focused  on  alternate  arrangements.  The 
vast  majority  have  no  choice. 

The  budget  process  began  on  a  sour  note. 
As  against  the  board's  request  of  $289.5  mil- 
lion, the  mayor  flirted  with  a  mark  of  $249.5 
million,  which  would  have  necessitated  a 
new  round  of  damaging  layoffs,  and  then 
emerged  with  a  figure  of  $263.8  million  that 
Is  more  constructive.  The  city  council's  edu- 
cation committee  has  now  raised  that  sub- 
stantially. 

So  much  for  the  good  news.  There  are  es- 
sentially two  problems  with  the  $263.8  mil- 
lion figiire.  One,  it  makes  almost  no  allow- 
ance for  replacing  funds  lost  due  to  federal 
budget  cuts.  Two,  the  steady-state  situation 
that  $263.8  million  would  maintain  is  at  the 
low  level  imposed  by  the  severe  budget  situ- 
ation of  two  years  ago. 

Were  the  resources  available,  a  budget  re- 
quest of  $350  million  could  be  Justified.  Par- 
ents United  for  Full  Public  School  Funding 
recently  released  an  updated  comparison  of 
D.C.  schools  with  Xhose  of  Montgomery 
county,  which  showed  that  the  gap  between 
the  two  systems  has  widened  in  the  past 
year.  We  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  Dis- 
trict's record  of  social  welfare  concern,  but 
this  record  has  been  historically  skewed,  rel- 
atively speaking,  toward  picking  up  the 
pieces  after  the  damage  is  done,  as  opposed 
to  Investing  in  the  "preventive  medicine"  of 
public  education. 


Replacing  lost  federal  aid,  allowing  for 
considerable  belt-tightening,  would  cost 
something  like  $10  million  (actual  aid  losses 
will  be  in  the  area  of  $12  million).  This 
means  that  a  break-even  budget  is  really 
about  $274  million.  Further,  funds  to  make 
the  student  progress  plan  and  the  intensive 
junior  high  school  program  more  than  a 
paper  w-ir  on  social  promotions  are  abso- 
lutely essential.  When  these  are  added  in. 
the  rock-bottom  total  rises  to  $277  million. 
And  this  figure  assumes  a  vigorous  school- 
closing  policy  and  savings  from  declining  en- 
rollment. If  the  mayor's  promise  not  to 
reduce  teaching  staffs  at  all  is  to  be  kept, 
the  figure  Is  $280  million.  All  of  this  is  ex- 
clusive of  pay  increases. 

Then  there  are  the  funds  needed  to  begin 
building  back  the  system  for  the  long  pull, 
by  reducing  pupil/teacher  ratios  to  the 
levels  available  before  the  drastic  budget 
cuts,  adding  enough  teachers'  aides  to  assist 
with  key  tasks,  making  long-delayed  build- 
ing repairs,  updating  equipment,  supplies 
and  school  libraries,  complying  with  court- 
ordered  special  education  reforms  and 
adding  security  personnel.  These  initiatives 
would  cost  approximately  $20  million. 

Even  this  list  contains  no  new  funds  for 
badly  needed  vocational  training  initiatives, 
summer  school  remedial  work,  expanded 
street  academy  programs  for  dropouts  and 
students  with  academic  or  discipline  prob- 
lems or  better  programs  for  the  gifted  and 
talented. 

Offsetting  cuts  must  of  course  be  made 
wherever  possible.  For  example,  expendi- 
tures on  custodial  services  need  examina- 
tion, and  there  are  still  issues  of  central  ad- 
ministration, regional  administration,  and 
the  payment  of  rent  for  downtown  office 
space,  although  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  total  available  savings  in  all  of 
these  items  are  probably  less  than  $2  mil- 
lion. 

Fixing  on  a  total  dollar  request  in  light  of 
all  the  legitimate  competing  demands  for  re- 
sources is  not  easy.  By  the  above  antdysis. 
$289  million,  the  council  education  commit- 
tee's recommended  figure  exclusive  of  pay 
Increases,  would  allow  at  least  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  limited  agenda  of  new  initiatives 
that  could  appropriately  have  been  far 
larger. 

Parents  United  believe  we  have  brought 
some  credibility  to  the  numbers  game  that 
has  gone  on  in  the  past  on  budget  issues, 
and  we  are  following  the  current  union  ne- 
gotiations dosely,  with  an  eye  toward  im- 
proving accountability  and  productivity.  We 
also  believe  that  credible  advocacy  means 
pursuing  the  school  board  and  the  school 
administration  on  Issues  of  waste  and  qual- 
ity. We  will  do  our  part  on  that  but  there  is 
a  tradeoff:  adequate  funding.* 
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THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ARREST  OP  YURI  ORLOV 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  10th 
of  February  this  year  will  mark  the 
5th  anniversary  of  the  arrest  of  Dr, 
Yuri  Orlov,  the  renowned  Soviet  phys- 
icist, human  rights  activist,  and  found- 
er of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group.  As  most  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues are  aware,  Yuri  Orlov  was  sen- 
tenced in  May  1977  to  7  years  incarcer- 
ation in  a  Soviet  "strict  regime"  labor 
camp,  to  be  followed  by  5  years  inter- 
nal exile  within  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
for    what    crime    was    this   sentence 


handed  down?  For  allegedly  violating 
article  70  of  the  Soviet  Criminal 
Code— "conducting  anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda." 

Although  the  conditions  in  Soviet 
labor  camps  are  in  themselves  most  re- 
pugnant, we  have  now  received  word 
that  prisoner  of  conscience  Orlov  has 
been  subjected  to  even  harsher  condi- 
tions, including  solitary  confinement, 
and  is  in  extremely  poor  physical  con- 
dition. Even  if  he  were  set  free.  Dr. 
Orlov's  health  would  be  characterized 
as  fragile:  He  suffers  from  dizzy  spells 
and  headaches,  kidney  and  prostate 
inflammation,  low  blood  pressure, 
rheumatism,  and  of  course  vitamin  de- 
ficiency due  to  poor  camp  diet.  At  the 
moment  he  is  being  held  in  an  internal 
prison  cell  at  Perm  Labor  Camp  No. 
37,  where  this  brilliant  physicist  is  re- 
quired to  exculpate  himself  for  his 
"sins"  before  the  Soviet  State  by 
sewing  potato  sacks. 

A  BEATH  SENTENCE? 

According  to  his  wife,  Irina  Orlov, 
Yuri  Orlov  has  already  been  told  that 
he  will  never  leave  the  camp,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment intends  to  carry  out  this  threat. 
In  addition,  the  authorities  have  taken 
every  possible  measure  to  prevent  Dr, 
Orlov  from  continuing  his  scientific  re- 
search, even  during  his  limited  free 
time,  and  have  reportedly  told  him  to 
"forget  about  being  a  scientist."  This, 
to  a  respected  academician  who  has 
been  invited  to  speak  and  lecture  at 
many  of  the  most  prestigious  scientific 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe;  to  a  gentleman 
whose  only  crime  was  to  question  the 
status  of  basic  human  rights  in  his 
country,  a  country  which,  having 
signed  the  Helsinki  accords,  had 
agreed  to  extend  to  its  citizens  those 
most  elementary  civil  and  political 
rights  that  we  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  throughout  most  of  the 
free  world,  so  frequently  take  for 
granted. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  remind 
my  esteemed  colleagues  that  of  the 
original  16  members  of  the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Group,  only  3— Elena  Bonner, 
Naimi  Meiman.  and  Sofya  Kalistra- 
tova— are  presently  at  liberty  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  a  most  tenuous  lib- 
erty at  that.  Indeed.  I  have  only  re- 
cently been  informed  that  Pedor  Kize- 
lov.  an  attorney  and  member  of  the 
Moscow  branch  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, and  Oleg  Popov,  a  mathemati- 
cian and  human  rights  activist,  have 
been  called  in  for  questioning  in  con- 
nection with  a  case  apparently  being 
concocted  against  Sofya  Kalistratova. 
As  for  the  other  members  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group,  they  have 
either  been  imprisoned  or  forced  into 
exile.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
other  Helsinki  Group  monitors, 
throughout    the    Soviet    Union    and 
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Eastern  bloc  nations,  who  have  been 
imprisoned  by  their  governments. 

The  anniversary  of  Yuri  Orlov's 
arrest  coincides  with  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Madrid  review 
conference  on  security  and  coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  If  the  Helsinki  accords 
are  to  remain  in  force,  if  they  are  to 
mean  anything  in  the  eyes  of  world 
opinion  and  international  diplomacy, 
our  Nation  and  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  must  insist  upon  justice  for  pris- 
oners of  conscience  such  as  Yuri 
Orlov.  and  for  all  those  imprisoned  or 
persecuted  for  their  efforts  to  trans- 
form the  Helsinki  accords  into  reality 
for  themselves  and  for  their  country- 
men. We  have  not  forgotten  them.* 


THE  ECONOMY  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  In 
catching  up  on  some  reading  during 
the  last  recess,  I  came  across  an  ad- 
dress by  Representative  James  R. 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  that  reflects  many  of  my 
own  views  on  the  American  economy 
and  the  Federal  budget.  In  his  re- 
marks. Representative  Jones  notes 
that  "it  is  essential  that  we  now  devel- 
op a  means  of  judging  the  administra- 
tion's success  or  failure."  He  goes  on 
to  state  that  if  an  alternative  econom- 
ic program  is  required,  we  all  must  ask 
not  whether  the  alternative  economic 
program  is  good  for  a  political  party, 
but  whether  it  is  good  for  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  heartily  commend 
Representative  Jones'  remarlcs  to  my 
colleagues  and  I  ask  that  they  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 
The  address  follows: 
Address  or  Representative  James  R.  Jokes 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  and  I— and 
the  American  economy— have  embarked  on 
as  nearly  pure  a  test  of  economic  theory  as 
we  are  ever  likely  to  see. 

For  a  political  scientist  or  an  economist 
these  must  be  fascinating  times.  But  for  the 
rest  of  us,  it  is  a  time  of  some  doubt  and 
danger.  All  of  us  hope  that  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram will  achieve  the  goals  we  all  share  for 
America.  But  some  among  us  are  not  yet 
convinced.  Does  the  path  chosen  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  lead  out  of  the  wil- 
derness or  into  it? 

The  next  few  months  will  provide  impor- 
tant evidence  as  to  the  curative  powers  of 
the  Reagan  prescription  of  large  tax  cuts, 
massive  increases  in  defense  spending,  cut- 
backs in  Federal  aid  to  individuals  and  state 
and  local  governments,  and  very  tight  re- 
straint on  the  money  supply. 

Until  that  evidence  comes  in,  it  is  too 
early  to  propose  an  alternative  economic 
path.  But  it  is  essential  that  we  now  develop 
a  means  of  Judging  the  Administration's 
success  or  failure. 

February  18,  1981,  seems  long  ago,  but 
that  is  the  not-so-distant  day  Ronald 
Reagan  presented  his  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress. To  an  extent  few  people  then  believed 
possible,  that  Reagan  plan  has  been  put  in 
place.  The  few  changes  which  were  made 
have  been  Initiated  or  endorsed  by 
White  House. 
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The  best  example  is  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
proposal  which  originally  called  for  a  ten 
percent  cut  in  individual  rates  In  each  of 
three  years.  In  the  spring,  most  experts  still 
scoffed  at  the  chances  of  Kemp-Roth  ever 
being  enacted. 

But  the  Administration  modified  it  from 
10-10-10  to  5-10-10;  the  Administration  cut 
some  deals  with  special  interests;  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  the  people  and,  lo  and  behold, 
we  now  have  Kemp-Roth  for  1982,  83  and  84 
with  Indexing  to  follow  in  1985  and  thereaf- 
ter. 

On  the  spending  side,  the  Administration 
endorsed  the  budget  developed  by  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  Senate  and  wrote 
the  budget  passed  by  the  House— the  so- 
called  Gramm-Latta  I  budget. 

The  Republican  budget  called  for  a  $35 
billion  cut  in  Federal  spending.  The  House 
committees  actually  reported  cuts  of  more 
than  $37  billion  to  the  floor,  but  the  Admin- 
istration did  not  approve  of  the  location  of 
some  of  those  reductions. 

Instead,  the  Administration  at  the  last 
minute  wrote  Gramm-Latta  II.  It  rejected 
the  decisions  of  the  House  committees  and 
made  the  cuts  precisely  as  the  Administra- 
tion wanted.  As  a  result,  on  October  1,  the 
Reagan  Administration's  program  went  into 
fuU  effect,  just  as  they  asked  for  it. 

Not  only  did  the  Administration  win  ex- 
actly the  spending  levels  and  tax  levels  it 
sought,  it  also  has  had  exactly  the  tight 
money  policy  it  asked  for  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

We  have  witnessed  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  an  extraordinary  political  victory 
by  this  Administration  as  it  overwhelmed  all 
opposition  to  its  economic  programs.  That 
opposition  was  not  to  the  Administration's 
stated  goals  but  to  some  of  its  specific  meth- 
ods. 

There  was.  however,  one  Insufficiently 
noted  side  effect.  What  should  have  been 
the  most  Important  economic  debate  since 
the  Depression  became  a  totally  partisan 
political  dispute. 

The  Congress,  the  business  community 
and  the  American  people  were  led  by  the 
administration  to  consider  only  one  ques- 
tion: Are  you  for  the  President  or  are  you 
against  the  President? 

The  real  question,  the  question  which 
should  have  been  asked,  was:  What  econom- 
ic policy  will  create  real  growth  and  reduce 
inflation? 

We  at  the  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posed an  alternative  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  had  we  adopted  the 
basic  tenents  of  our  plan,  we  would  today 
have  had  far  healthier  economic  prospects 
than  now  lie  ahead. 

We  proposed  spending  cuts  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  Administration,  but  we 
spread  the  impact  of  those  reductions  across 
a  broader  spectrum  of  our  society. 

We  designed  a  program  which  would  avoid 
the  serious  danger  and  potential  disaster  of 
creating  class  division  in  a  society  which  has 
been  relatively  classless  training,  and  invest- 
ment in  the  essential  infrastructure  of  our 
nation.  We  knew  that  short-term  savings 
could  be  made  in  these  areas,  but  we  were 
convinced  that  such  savings  would  prove  to 
be  short-sighted  and  counter-productive. 

The  future  health  of  our  economy,  our 
ability  to  increase  productivity  and  compete 
with  challenges  from  abroad  will  be  deter- 
mined by  technological  Innovation,  a  high 
quality  work  force,  and  the  maintenance  of 
effective  systems  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications. 

Let  me  say  bluntly  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ertunent  does  have  a  role  to  play  in  a  world 


as  complex  and  competitive  as  the  one  In 
which  we  exist.  The  trite  phrase  "govern- 
ment is  the  problem"  is  simplistic  at  best 
and  dangerously  misleading.  Good,  efficient 
Federal  government  is  essential  to  the 
health  and  well  being  of  our  nation  and  the 
world.  The  question,  again,  should  have 
been:  What  are  the  proper  functions  of  gpv- 
emment?  not.  Are  you  for  or  against  gov- 
ernment? 

Our  proposed  tax  policy  also  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Administration's.  We  rec- 
ommended a  permanent  tax  cut  aimed  pri- 
marily at  Increasing  incentives  for  savings 
and  investment  by  both  Individuals  and 
businesses,  and  we  avoided  the  hazard  of 
cutting  revenue  in  advance  of  cutting  spend- 
ing. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Committee  report  of 
April  16.  1981: 

"While  the  Committee  recognizes  the 
need  for  tax  cuts,  it  feels  it  should  not 
reduce  taxes  so  much  as  to  cause  excessive 
deficits  or  Inflationary  pressures  from 
excess  demand.  WhUe  some  members  argue 
that  supply-side  benefits  from  large  multi- 
year  tax  cuts  may  offset  revenue  losses,  the 
historical  record  does  not  indicate  that  the 
economy  will  grow  rapidly  enough  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  excessive  deficits  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

"Instead,  the  Committee  would  proceed 
with  caution,  enact  a  single  somewhat 
smaller  tax  cut,  see  how  the  economy  re- 
sponds and  then  re-examine  the  issue  of  fur- 
ther tax  cuts  next  year.  In  the  last  several 
years  substantial  upward  revisions  of  budget 
outlays  have  resulted  in  larger  deficits  than 
planned.  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
Administration's  tax  proposal  nms  that 
risk.  By  recommending  a  more  modest  pro- 
posal for  one  year  the  Committee  hopes  to 
reduce  the  potential  for  huge  Federal  bor- 
rowing if  the  economy  is  slow  to  respond." 

In  addition,  we  used  the  most  accurate, 
hard-nosed  economic  assumptions  we  could 
develop.  We  did  not  use  magic  and  mirrors 
to  create  an  artlfically  low  deficit  which 
would  explode  as  projections  gave  way  to  re- 
ality. 

Our  program  would  have  produced  solid 
growth  and  reasonable  interest  rates.  With 
deficits  of  $26  bUlion  in  1982  and  $1  biUion 
in  1983.  we  would  have  relieved  the  pressure 
of  vast  Federal  borrowing  on  our  credit  mar- 
kets. 

We  had  serious 'doubts  that  the  tight  mon- 
etary-loose fiscal  policy  mix  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  would  achieve  the  goals  set 
out  by  the  White  House.  Like  the  business 
community  In  particular  and  Americans  in 
general,  we  hoped  Reaganomics  would  suc- 
ceed. But  we  had  grave  doubts  and,  though 
it  was  politically  difficult,  we  expressed 
those  doubts. 

Now  those  doubts  have  grown.  The  testing 
time  has  come  for  Reagan  economics.  Let 
me  describe  the  potential  magnitude  of  the 
problems  we  would  face. 

The  Administration— in  its  third  set  of 
budget  proposals  this  year— projects  a  $43 
billion  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  de- 
clining to  $23  billion  In  1983  and  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984. 

Unfortunately,  those  projections  are 
based  upon  a  set  of  economic  assumptions 
that  virtually  all  economists,  of  whatever 
political  persuasion,  find  wildly  unrealistic. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  country's  most  conserv- 
ative economists  said  the  assumptions  were 
internally  inconsistent  when  the  President 
first  presented  his  budget  last  March.  In  ad- 
dition, some  of  the  spending  estimates,  such 
as  the  rate  of  defense  spending  from  obli- 
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sated  funds,  appear  much  lower  than  the 
Congre»lonal  Budget  Office  believes  they 
wiUbe. 

Making  a  more  realistic  projection  of  the 
President's  budget  based  on  economic  as- 
sumptions close  to  the  consensus  forecast 
suggests  a  deficit  of  about  $70  billion  In 
li)82  and  deficits  remaining  in  the  $60-$70 
billion  range  in  1983  and  1984.  Note  that 
this  is  not  based  on  a  pessimistic  economic 
forecast.  It  does  not  assume  a  recession— 
merely  that  the  economy  experiences  slow 
to  moderate  growth  in  line  with  announced 
monetary  policy  targets.  Obviously,  if  we 
really  are  in  a  recession— as  the  President 
says  we  are— the  1982  deficit  will  be  far 
higher— in  the  $80-1100  billion  range. 

These  projections  also  assume  that  the 
President  gets  all  of  his  additional  tax  in- 
creases and  spending  cuts  proposed— but 
mostly  not  yet  specified— last  month  and 
still  another  $35  billion  of  unspecified  cuts 
in  1983  and  1984.  That  would  be  a  three- 
year  deficit  accumulation  of  about  $200  bil- 
lion. 

Since  the  Republicans  cannot  reach  any 
agreement  about  these  new  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases, prudent  budget  planning  suggests 
we  not  count  these  savings  before  they  are 
hatched.  If  we  do  not,  the  budget  deficit— 
again  without  recession— grows  from  $85  bll- 
Uon  in  1982  to  $110  billion  in  1983  and  $120 
billion  In. 1984.  The  three-year  deficit  would 
exceed  $300  billion. 

I'm  sure  that  you  can  now  appreciate  my 
concern  about  the  direction  of  economic 
policy.  I  hardly  need  teU  anyone  In  this 
room  that  the  outcome  of  continuing  $100 
billion-plus  budget  deficits  colliding  with  re- 
strained monetary  policy  will  be  very  high 
Interest  rates,  continued  economic  stagna- 
tion, and  the  further  ruin  of  farmers,  build- 
ers, auto  producers  and  small  businessmen. 
Furthermore,  the  Administration's  very 
expansive  fiscal  policy  puts  all  the  burden 
for  fighting  Inflation  onto  tight  monetary 
policy  and  high  interest  rates.  This  Admin- 
istration has  not  merely  followed  a  policy  of 
monetary  restraint.  It  has  effectively  forced 
a  policy  of  draconlan  monetary  restraint 
upon  the  Fed  by  abandoning  any  semblance 
of  restraint  in  fiscal  policy. 

I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  that  I  have  great 
concern  about  the  path  we've  taken,  for  Just 
these  reasons.  However,  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
resolve  conclusively  whether  the  Reagan 
program  will  succeed  or  fall. 

President  Reagan  likes  to  say  his  program 
only  began  on  October  1.  I  think  that  most 
of  those  who  follow  our  government  would 
agree  that  his  policies  began  to  take  effect 
much  earlier.  In  fairness,  though,  we  prob- 
ably don't  have  enough  evidence  at  this 
time  to  Jjistlfy  abandoning  the  program. 

But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Adminis- 
tration program  is  producing  very  different 
results  than  those  projected  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

We  were  told  that,  after  a  brief  transition, 
we  could  expect  rapid  economic  recovery— 
and  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  those 
whose  Jobs  and  training  programs  were 
eliminated  by  the  Administration's  budget. 
Instead,  according  to  the  President  and  his 
chief  economic  adviser  Just  several  days  ago, 
we  are  in  a  recession  and  can  expect  rising 
unemployment  in  coming  months. 

We  were  told  that  Interest  rates  would  de- 
cline rapidly,  even  before  the  program  was 
in  place.  In  March  the  Administration  pro- 
jected Interest  rates  on  three-month  Treas- 
ury bills  to  fall  to  about  ten  percent  at  the 
end  of  this  year;  instead  we've  had  rates 
averaging  400  to  500  basis  points  above  that 


and.  even  with  the  recent  modest  decline, 
likely  to  stay  far  higher— 13  to  14  percent- 
next  year  unless  we  have  a  much  weaker 
economy  than  the  Administration  projects. 

The  Interest  rate  issue  is  critical  to  re- 
sponsible badget  planning.  By  projecting 
unrealistic  Interest  rates,  the  Administra- 
tion has  consistently  underestimated  Its 
budget.  They  raised  interest-related  outlays 
by  $10.3  billion  in  July  as  their  estimates 
were  overtaken  by  reality;  they  raised  them 
by  another  $5.6  billion  in  September.  They 
are  probably  still  several  billion  dollars  too 
low  for  1982,  and  many  billions  of  dollars 
too  low  for  1983  and  1984,  for  which  they  es- 
timate three-month  Treasury  bills  will  yield 
6H  to  7Vi  percent. 

So  while  it  is  too  early  to  declare  Reagan- 
omics  a  failure.  It  is  certainly  time  to  moni- 
tor it  and  measure  the  results  very  careful- 
ly. What  benchmarks  should  we  use  to 
Judge  its  success  or  failure? 

Perhaps  the  fairest  standard  would  be  the 
targets  set  by  the  Administration  itself. 

For  1982,  they  have  forecast  real  growth 
at  5.2  percent;  unemployment  at  7.3  per- 
cent; inflation  at  6.2  percent  as  measured  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index;  Interest  rates  at 
12.5  percent;  and  a  deficit  of  $43.1  billion. 

For  1983,  the  Administration  projects  real 
growth  of  5  percent:  unemplojonent  of  6.6 
percent;  inflation  of  5.7  percent;  interest 
rates  of  7.5  percent;  and  a  deficit  of  $22.9 
billion. 

For  1984.  the  Administration  forecasts 
real  growth  at  4.5  percent;  unemployment 
at  6.2  percent:  inflation  at  5.2  percent;  inter- 
est rates  at  6.8  percent;  and  a  balanced 
budget. 

If  early  next  year,  we  see  the  economy 
moving  away  from,  rather  than  toward,  the 
Administration's  projections,  we  will  know 
that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
with  Reaganomlcs. 

The  point  here,  of  course,  is  not  that  the 
program  won't  achieve  any  of  its  goals. 
Clearly,  with  consistently  severe  monetary 
restraint  we  can  reduce  inflation— and  we 
have  observed  some  real  progress  on  prices 
this  year,  although  more  from  good  fortune 
in  the  energy  and  food  sectors  than  from 
deceleration  of  fundamental  trends  In  costs. 
But  we  will  be  badly  misled— and  are  Just 
setting  the  stage  for  disillusionment— If  we 
pretend  we  can  have  a  substantial  decelera- 
tion of  inflation  from  monetary  restraint 
and.  at  the  same  time,  rapid  economic 
growth  and  falling  interest  rates. 

Reaganomlcs  is  unlikely  to  work  simply 
because  the  theory  behind  it  is  wrong.  The 
Administration  believes  that  it  is  possible  to 
use  strict  control  of  the  money  supply  to 
knock  down  inflation  and  at  the  same  time 
use  very  large  tax  cuts  to  trigger  a  supply- 
side  expansion. 

That  has  never  been  tried  before.  The 
reason  It  has  not  been  tried  before  is  that 
old-fashioned,  conventional,  conservative 
economic  theory  says  it  won't  work.  That 
theory  says  that  highly  expansive  fiscal 
policy  and  tight  monetary  policy  leads  to 
high  Interest  rates,  stagnation  and  less, 
rather  than  more.  Investment.  It  says  that 
housing.  autoB.  small  business  and  farmers 
are  likely  to  suffer;  that  exports  will  be 
weak  and  the  trade  balance  wU]  suffer.  It 
says  that  productivity  growth  will  be  re- 
duced rather  than  increased,  and  that  living 
standards  will  be  lower  than  they  would  be 
under  a  more  balanced  policy  which  im- 
posed good  old-fashioned  budgetary  re- 
straint and  thus  allowed  the  Fed  to  ease  up 
slightly  without  making  the  policy  as  a 
whole  Inflationary. 
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But  we  can  monitor  these  developments 
over  the  next  few  months,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  determine  If  the  theory  behind  the 
Administration's  actions  is  sound.  Then 
we'll  know  which  school  of  economists 
should  start  looking  for  a  new  line  of  work! 
If  the  Reagan  program  is  not  working,  all 
of  us  will  face  Immensely  difficult  decisions 
In  the  months  ahead.  If  there  ever  were 
such  things  as  "easy"  spending  cuts,  they  al- 
ready have  been  made. 

There  are  very  few  "revenue  enhance- 
ments"—what  used  to  be  called  higher 
taxes— which  do  not  have  some  ardent  foe. 
Everyone  favors  a  cut  In  his  own  taxes  but 
no  one  ever  believes  that  an  Increase  should 
apply  to  himself. 

As  Russell  Lc«ig  likes  to  rhyme.  "Don't 
tax  you,  don't  tax  me,  tax  that  fellow 
behind  the  tree."  The  same  problem  must 
be  faced  with  spending  cuts. 

When  the  House  Budget  Committee  last 
spring  proposed  a  $14  bllUon-over-three- 
years  reduction  in  the  Administration's  mili- 
tary increases,  we  were  roundly  attacked  by 
the  Administration  for  endangering  nation- 
al security.  Now  the  Administration  wants  a 
$13  billion  cut  and  the  Republican  Senate 
seems  to  be  talking  of  doubling  that  slice. 

Fortunately,  right  now  we  do  not  hear  ac- 
cusations that  the  Republican  Senate  is 
rislUng  our  nation's  security. 

But  the  debate  over  defense  spending 
clearly  demonstrates  two  principles.  One  is 
that  all  the  decisions  left  to  be  made  are 
tough.  The  second  is  that  with  a  Republican 
White  House,  a  Republican  Senate  and  a 
narrowly  balanced  House,  correction  of  the 
Reagan  economic  program.  If  necessary,  will 
require  bipartisan  action  and  a  new  coopera- 
tive attitude  on  the  part  of  the  White 
House. 

Many  of  the  issues  which  must  be  faced 
are  so  politically  explosive  that  they  cannot 
be  resolved  without  bipartisan  agreement. 

The  single  greatest  failure  of  this  Admin- 
istration to  date  has  been  its  unwillingness 
to  seek  consultation  and  compromise.  It  has 
operated  with  high  success  along  flert»ly 
partisan  lines.  It  has  taken  no  counsel 
except  Its  own. 

Now  It  finds  Its  latest  spending  and  tax 
proposals  In  difficulty  among  Republican 
senators  and  GOP  moderates  in  the  House 
who  were  willing  to  rubber  stamp  White 
House  programs  last  spring. 

If  the  AdminiBtration  program  fails  to 
meet  the  goals  it  has  set  for  itself,  it  will 
have  two  alternatives. 

First,  it  can  ignore  its  failure  and  plunge 
ahead  with  its  program  as  if  It  is  working. 
The  cost  to  the  American  people  of  such  a 
policy  will  be  Incalculable. 

Second,  it  can  admit  Its  failures  and  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, my  primary  concern  Is  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  economy.  Our 
Committee  stands  ready  to  support  the 
President's  program  If  It  meets  Its  own 
goals. 

If  the  Administration  fails  to  meet  those 
goals,  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  the 
White  House  in  developing  a  soimd  econom- 
ic program  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead.  If 
the  Administration  falls  to  meet  those  goals 
and  yet  refuses  to  admit  iU  mistakes  and 
plunges  the  nation  toward  an  economic 
abyss,  this  House  Budget  Committee  Chair- 
man pledges  here  today  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive alternative  to  the  present  economic 
strategy. 

That  alternative  economic  program— If  It 
is  required— will  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
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gress  and  the  American  people  early  next 
year.  Should  that  be  necessary,  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  look  carefully,  even  harsh- 
ly at  the  choices  before  the  Congress.  The 
question  must  not  be:  Is  It  good  for  a  politi- 
cal party?  The  question  must  be:  Is  it  good 
for  America?* 


TRAVEL  COSTS  CONTINUE  TO 
INCREASE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  which  has  Just 
been  submitted,  provides  for  a  sub- 
stantial real  reduction  In  domestic 
spending.  For  instance.  In  fiscal  year 
1983  the  administration  seeks  $20  bil- 
lion less  than  fiscal  year  1982  for  do- 
mestic programs  funded  through  the 
nine  domestic  appropriation  bills. 

Despite  these  significant  domestic 
spending  reductions,  the  budget  deficit 
is  projected  to  be  over  $90  billion. 

In  presenting  the  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration  indicated 
that  new  initiatives  are  reducing  waste 
and  inefficiency  which  exist  in  many 
programs.  I  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  embraced  a  number 
of  policies  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  advocated  for  some  years,  poli- 
cies aimed  at  reducing  the  overhead 
cost  of  Government. 

But  in  at  least  one  area,  the  adminis- 
tration's rhetoric  seems  to  be  better 
than  its  performance.  The  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment travel  continues  to  increase. 

During  the  weekend,  as  I  reviewed 
the  budget  document,  I  paid  particuliu- 
attention  to  the  travel  requests  of  the 
Cabinet  departments.  I  reviewed  the 
travel  requests  in  230  appropriation 
accoimts  in  every  Government  Cabi- 
net-level department,  except  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Certainly  De- 
fense travel  is  expected  to  rise  with 
the  large  defense  spending  Increase. 
But  as  the  domestic  budget  Is  reduced, 
one  would  expect  that  domestic  Gov- 
errunent  travel  costs  would  be  reduced 
as  well. 

However,  in  57  percent  of  travel  ac- 
coimts in  the  nine  domestic  depart- 
ments, the  cost  of  travel  will  actually 
be  increased.  Travel  budgets  are  being 
cut  by  the  administration  in  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  accounts,  with  the 
remaining  travel  budgets  being  held  at 
current  fiscal  year  1982  levels.  In  the 
230  accounts  of  the  nine  domestic  de- 
partments, travel  costs  will  exceed 
$849  million,  an  increase  of  $86  million 
over  the  current  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  hold  the  line  on  growing 
travel  costs.  A  closer  look  at  some  of 
the  travel  accounts  raises  considerable 
doubt  that  the  administration  is  as 
dedicated  to  cutting  out  wasteful 
travel  as  the  rhetoric  would  indicate. 

I  paid  close  attention  to  the  travel 
accoimts  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Cabinet  Secretaries.  Six  of  the 
Secretaries'  travel  accounts  increased 
an  average  of  46  percent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reagan  administration. 


Only  three  travel  accounts  adminis- 
tered directly  by  a  Cabinet  officer  de- 
clined since  fiscal  year  1981;  depart- 
mental management  travel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices decreased  2  percent.  This  would 
be  expected  because  substantial  cuts 
have  been  made  in  the  discretionary 
programs  administered  by  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Travel  in  the  man- 
agement and  administration  account 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  declined  6  percent 
reflecting  a  similar  7-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  Department's  total  budget. 
Travel  in  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Interior  will  de- 
cline $17,000  from  $967,000  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  However,  the  total  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  budget  has  declined 
52  percent  during  the  same  period. 

As  I  indicated,  most  of  the  accounts 
I  reviewed  registered  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  travel.  Total  spending  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  decline 
10  percent  between  fiscal  year  1981 
and  fiscal  year  1983.  But  the  travel 
budget  for  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  increased  102  percent.  The 
average  travel  cost  per  employee  sky- 
rocketed from  $1,398  armually  to 
$2,879,  one  of  the  largest  Government 
travel  allowances. 

Departmental  Management  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  budgeting 
$2,945  per  employee  for  travel  in  fiscal 
year  1983;  like  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture this  is  one  of  the  largest  travel 
allowances  in  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  fiscal  year  1981  only 
$1,865  per  employee  was  provided  for 
travel.  Overall  travel  in  this  account 
has  increased  56  percent  although  the 
Department's  total  budget  has  de- 
clined 12  percent  since  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Travel  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  increased  70  percent 
since  the  new  administration  took 
office.  The  cost  of  travel  per  employee 
increased  from  $667  to  $1,230.  an  in- 
crease of  84  percent.  During  the  same 
period  the  total  Department  budget 
declined  16  percent. 

The  travel  budget  for  general  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Justice 
increased  61  percent  since  1981  al- 
though overall  spending  at  Justice  has 
slightly  declined  during  the  period. 

Travel  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  will  Increase  27  per- 
cent. The  Department's  total  budget 
wlU  increase  33  percent  over  the 
period,  primarily  due  to  increased  in- 
terest costs  on  the  national  debt. 

Departmentwide,  spending  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  decline 
14  percent  from  1981  to  1983.  But 
travel  in  the  general  administration 
account  wiU  increase  12  percent  and 
the  cost  per  employee  will  increase  21 
percent  from  $1,350  to  $1,630. 

In  addition  to  making  a  review  of 
the  nine  domestic  departments.  I  also 
reviewed  travel  budgets  at  the  Depairt- 


ment  of  State  and  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  The  pattern 
remains  the  same;  travel  costs  are  in- 
creasing. 

In  the  State  Department  administra- 
tion of  foreign  affairs  account,  travel 
will  increase  almost  $18  million  in  Just 
2  years— a  43-percent  increase.  Overall 
funding  at  the  Department  of  State 
has  increased  29  percent  during  the 
period.  Average  cost  for  travel  per  em- 
ployee at  the  State  Department  will  be 
$2,754  in  1983. 

Travel  expenses  allocated  to  the 
White  House  also  continue  to  increase. 
The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  is  budgeting  a  record  $8,182  per 
employee;  $7,195  per  employee  is 
budgeted  for  travel  in  the  President's 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. The  National  Security  Council  in 
the  White  House  is  budgeting  a  217- 
percent  Increase  for  travel  per  employ- 
ee. NSC  travel  will  cost  $4,967  per  em- 
ployee in  1983  compared  to  $1,567  per 
employee  in  1981.  The  E>omestic 
Policy  staff  will  provide  $2,000  per  em- 
ployee in  1983,  a  59-percent  increase 
from  1981.  The  travel  budget  for  the 
Office  of  Administration  in  the  White 
House  has  increased  94  percent  in  2 
years  from  $17,000  to  $33,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  bring 
these  facts  before  the  Senate  today  be- 
cause the  popular  perception  is  that 
the  administration  is  cutting  the 
travel  budgets  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  But  the  record 
does  not  support  that  perception. 
Travel  costs,  particularly  those  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Presidential 
appointees,  continue  to  increase,  even 
though,  in  many  instances,  depart- 
mentwide budgets  have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
the  administration  cut  the  fraud  and 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  Government 
before  cutting  programs  which  benefit 
many  of  our  people.  The  administra- 
tion must  cut  .the  cost  of  Government 
overhead,  particularly  high  cost  items 
like  Government  travel  If  it  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  support  of  the 
Congress  for  further  reductions  in 
Government  programs.* 


JOHN  D.  CAEMMERER 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  and 
sorrow  that  I  note  the  passing  on 
Sunday  of  State  Senator  John  D. 
Caemmerer,  one  of  New  York's  leading 
public  officials. 

Senator  Caemmerer  was  a  vocal  pro- 
ponent of  highway  safety  and  im- 
proved public  transportation.  He  was  a 
dear,  personal  friend,  whose  firm  im- 
print on  our  State  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

I  ask  that  I  may  insert  today's  New 
York  Times  article  on  Senator  Caem- 
merer into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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Statx  Snf  ator  John  D.  CAsmfKRER,  Head  of 
Traksit  Panel.  Dies  at  54 

John  D.  Caemmerer,  chairman  of  the 
State  Senate's  Transportation  Committee 
and  one  of  the  Senate's  most  influential  and 
outspoken  members,  died  of  cancer  yester- 
day. He  was  54  years  old  and  lived  in  East 
WUliston.  L.I. 

The  Republican  Senator,  who  was  first 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1965  from  his 
Nassau  Country  district,  compiled  an  exten- 
sive record  of  legislation  in  the  area  of 
transportation,  highway  safety  and  environ- 
mental protection. 

But  he  was  better  remembered  for  his  ex- 
traordinary debating  style  on  such  social 
issues  as  the  death  penxJty,  which  he 
strongly  favored,  and  abortion,  which  he 
bitterly  opposed.  In  a  bellow  that  made  his 
microphone  superfluous,  the  Senator  would 
debate  these  issues  and  shout  diatribes  at 
his  opponents,  earning  himself  the  nick- 
name of  "the  snorting  bull." 

Oovemor  Carey  has  the  authority  to  call 
for  a  special  election  to  fill  Mr.  Caem- 
merer's  Senate  seat,  and  he  Is  expected  to 
do  so  since  the  Senator's  death  came  so 
early  in  the  current  legislative  session. 

COlOrOTED  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Caemmerer,  who  was  bom  In  Brook- 
lyn, grew  up  In  suburban  East  Wllllston.  It 
was  there,  the  biu-ly  Mr.  Caemmerer  once 
said,  that  he  came  to  appreciate  mass-tran- 
sit needs  as  a  student  commuting  to  Xavier 
High  School  in  Manhatten. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  received  his  law  degree 
from  St.  John's  University.  Eventually  he 
practiced  law  as  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Farrell,  Prlta,  Caemmerer  it  Cleary. 

He  spend  his  early  public  years  as  Village 
Attorney  for  WUliston  Park.  He  also  served 
as  deputy  attorney  for  both  Nassau  County 
and  the  Town  of  North  Hempstead  before 
seeking  state  office  in  1965. 

As  a  Senator,  he  displayed  an  early  inter- 
est In  transportation,  sponsoring  bills  to 
tighten  the  state's  dninken-drlvlng  regula- 
tions and  looking  Into  the  operations  of  New 
York  City's  Parking  Violations  Bureau.  He 
played  a  major  role  in  passage  of  a  law  re- 
quiring that  all  auto  repair  shops  be  regis- 
tered with  the  state. 

As  he  became  Increasingly  active  in 
Nassau  Republican  politics,  he  succeeded 
his  friend.  Edward  J.  Speno,  as  the  Senate's 
Transportation  Committee  chairman. 

In  that  position,  he  plunged  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  Improving  and  financing  public 
transportation.  "When  I  started  to  call  for 
operating  subsidies  In  1968,  I  was  looked  on 
almost  as  a  socialist  in  my  own  party,"  he 
once  said.  "But  anywhere  you  looked  it  was 
obvious  that  there  was  no  way  to  support  a 
mass  transit  system  solely  from  the  fare 
box." 

These  views  were  not  well  received  by 
some  of  the  Senate's  upstate  members  who 
resented  New  York  City's  constant  pleas  for 
money  from  Albany. 

"Some  of  them  are  coming  around,"  Mr. 
Caemmerer  said  in  1975.  "I  really  think  so. 
Every  one  of  the  upstate  authorities  is  in 
trouble  Just  like  the  M.T_A.  How  can  a  guy 
from  Buffalo,  or  Syracuse,  or  Rochester,  or 
Albany  vote  against  transit  aid?" 

Although  Senator  Caemmerer's  hopes  of 
saving  the  3S-cent  New  York  City  subway 
fare  with  statewide  or  regional  taxes  were 
dashed,  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  last  legis- 
lative session's  debate  over  state  taxes  to 
save  the  75-cent  fare— even  though  by  this 
time  his  illness  had  confined  him  to  his 
home. 


This  time  the  effort  succeeded  and  several 
kinds  of  state  and  regional  transit  taxes 
were  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

PLXDCED  TO  CONTIinTE  DUTIES 

Last  Jaxluary.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Warren  M.  Anderson,  the  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Caemmerer  pledged  to  continue  his 
Senate  duties  from  "hospital,  home  or  dis- 
trict office,"  and  he  did.  He  reviewed  issues, 
wrote  legislation  and  sent  out  blistering 
press  releases  throughout  the  debate  over 
new  state  taxes  to  help  shore  up  the  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Authority's  deficit. 
He  also  influenced  key  legislators  by  tele- 
phone. 

During  debates  over  Medicaid-flnanced 
abortions  that  routinely  held  up  passage  of 
the  state  budget,  Mr.  Caemmerer  was  widely 
acknowledged  to  be  the  moral  force  behind 
the  Senats's  antiabortion  contingent.  He 
had  argued  heatedly  to  end  public  financing 
of  abortions,  even  directly  criticizing  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  Mr.  Anderson,  for 
trying  to  lay  aside  the  issue  in  the  interests 
of  adopting  a  budget. 

Mr.  Caemmerer  Is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Joan:  three  daughters,  two  sons  and  a  sister. 
Ruth  H.  Sauvlgne. 

A  funeral  mass  is  planned  Wednesday  at 
11  A.M.  at  St.  Aldan's  Church  in  WUliston 
Park.* 


FOREION  CORRUPT  PRACTICES 
ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  at  some  length  on 
the  need  to  pass  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  amendments  (S.  708), 
citing  a  number  of  specific  examples 
of  business  lost  by  the  uncertainties  in 
the  act.  Recently  I  have  received  addi- 
tional supporting  evidence  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  Peter  Johnson,  senior 
vice  president  of  O'Brien  &  Gere,  a 
consulting  engineering  firm.  Mr.  John- 
son is  one  of  many  who  wrote  in  re- 
sponse to  my  comments  last  Decem- 
ber, but  his  experience  is  particularly 
relevant  to  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  with  S.  708.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcori). 

The  letter  follows: 

O'Brien  &  Oere, 
January  22, 1982. 
Re   amendments   to   the   Foreign   Corrupt 

Practices  Act  (S.  708). 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  We  received  your 
letter  dated  January  8,  1982  and  the  at- 
tached Congressional  Record  dated  Decem- 
ber 15.  1981.  which  address  your  efforts  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
(S.  708).  We  commend  you  for  managing  the 
S.  708  amendments.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  American  law  needs  clarification.  In 
order  to  determine  clearly  whether  Ameri- 
can businesses  are  engaging  in  corrupt  prac- 
tices. It  is  difficult  to  document  violations 
when  the  intent  of  the  law  is  not  clearly  ex- 
plained. 

We  have  a  representative  on  the  Interna- 
tional Engineering  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Consulting  Engineers  Council,  an  asso- 
ciation of  3700  member  firms  which  repre- 
sent some  110,000  employees.  This  commit- 
tee actively  supports  legislation  which  will 
enhance   exports  of  American   goods  and 


services,  not  Just  to  improve  the  competitive 
climate  for  our  consulting  services  overseas, 
but  also  to  besiefit  American  business  by 
creating  more  jobs  to  furnish  such  goods 
and  services. 

As  a  firm,  we  do  not  condone  illegal  oper- 
ations which  are  clearly  corrupt  practices. 
For  example,  we  were  successfully  complet- 
ing a  contract  for  engineering  services  in 
Paldstan  when  we  indicated  our  interest  in 
obtaining  another  similar  contract.  Our 
services  were  wanted  by  the  client  and  we 
were  approached  by  a  representative  of  the 
client  to  donate  a  two-year-old  American  car 
to  the  Project  Manager  in  order  to  clinch 
the  deal.  This  we  refused  to  do.  Consequent- 
ly, we  did  not  get  the  second  contract.  In- 
stead, it  went  to  a  firm  from  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  true  that  American  laws  do  not  recog- 
nize the  different  climate  of  operations  in 
foreign  countries.  In  some  countries,  it  is 
customary  and  legal  to  work  through  a  local 
national  distributor,  or  agent.  It  is  not  a 
payoff,  but  represents  the  cost  of  doing 
business  by  compensating  the  person  who 
can  arrange  the  proper  business  contacts 
with  local  officials  (without  using  the  fee 
for  illegal  kickbacks). 

In  many  countries,  small  tips,  or  "bak- 
shish", are  customary  in  order  to  hasten 
otherwise  never-ending  and  time-consuming 
paperwork.  For  example,  in  Iran,  In  order  to 
clear  an  employee's  household  goods 
through  local  customs,  it  was  customary  to 
pass  a  few  rials  (10  to  25  cents)  to  as  many 
as  ten  officials  In  order  to  get  the  proper 
documentation  for  clearance.  The  company 
would  not  make  this  payment,  but  we  did 
advise  our  employees,  that  if  they  did  not 
cooperate  with  the  local  officials,  there  was 
no  teUing  how  long  it  would  take  to  clear 
customs.  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  degree, 
this  is  a  small  offense.  Are  we  wrong  to  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  a  foreign  country's  econ- 
omy? If  we  don't  agree  to  such  minor  tips. 
Americans  are  looked  down  upon,  because 
we  do  not  participate  in  the  way  they  are 
used  to  doing  business. 

Again,  we  do  not  condone  corrupt  prac- 
tices. But  the  present  law  has  vague  stand- 
ards and  your  efforts  to  eliminate  misunder- 
standings through  clarifying  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  are 
certainly  worthwhUe,  particularly  in  trying 
to  Improve  the  competitive  position  of 
American  business  overseas,  which  eventual- 
ly benefits  the  American  economy. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  C.  Johnson.  P.E., 

Senior  Vice  President, 
O'Brien  A  Gere  Engineers,  Inc.m 


UnCA'S  150TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  recognize  the  150th  axmiversary  of 
one  of  New  York's  finest  cities.  This 
city  is  located  along  the  scenic 
Mohawk  River  and  is  rich  in  political 
history  giving  this  country  many  out- 
standing public  servants. 

Utica  is  known  for  its  dedication  to 
excellence  in  both  public  and  private 
education,  offering  the  State  and  the 
country  many  fine  universities.  The 
city  is  currently  constructing  a  new 
school  of  technology  which  will  aug- 
ment its  already  high  standard  of  edu- 
cation excellence.  Utica  also  has  many 
fine  medical  facilities  which  are  used 
to  serve  the  needs  of  all  people. 
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The  city  of  Utica  ranks  among  the 
top  cities  in  the  country  in  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  citizens  in  areas  such  as 
civic,  cultural,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Utica  serves  as  the  base  for  many 
important  corporations  including  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  the  Bendix  Corp. 
These  corporations  help  keep  the  citi- 
zens of  both  Utica  and  surrounding 
areas  working  and  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  the  American  economy.  It  is 
these  corporations  which  contribute  to 
Utica's  low  unemployment  rate  which 
is  well  below  the  national  average. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Utica  on  this 
memorable  occasion  and  with  it  every 
success  in  the  future.  Both  the  city 
and  its  citizens  have  been  an  asset  to 
the  State  of  New  York  and  to  the 
country.  I  am  confident  that  in  the 
fullness  of  time  Utica  will  be  known  as 
one  of  America's  finest  and  most  pro- 
ductive cities.  Again,  my  deepest  con- 
gratulations to  this  fine  city.» 


PROBLEMS     AND     POSSIBILITIES 
FACING     AGRICULTURE     DUR- 
ING THE  1980'S 
•  Mr.   GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lUie  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
speech  written  and  delivered  by  Mr. 
John     W.     Megown,     president     of 
Megown  &  Associates  of  Marion.  Iowa. 
This  speech,  entitled  "Problems  and 
Possibilities        Pacing        Agriculture 
Diutog  the  1980's."  was  presented  at 
the  1981  Convention  of  Iowa  Dairy  As- 
sociations held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I 
hope  that  everyone  will  take  the  op- 
portunity to  read  this  speech.  Mr.  Me- 
gown's  past  experiences,  including  his 
work  as  past  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Ag- 
riculture Promotion  Board  of  the  Iowa 
Development        Commission,        have 
helped  him  develop  considerable  in- 
sight into  agricultural  matters.  I  am 
certain  that  you  will  find  his  com- 
ments interesting  and  useful.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  contents  of  his  speech: 
Probleks  and  Possibiltties  Facing 
Agriculture  During  the  1980'8 
(By  John  W.  Megown) 
It's  a  pleasure  being  here  at  the  1981  Iowa 
Dairy  Convention.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
inviting  me  and  giving  me  this  opportunity 
of    providing    you    with    some    food    for 
thought. 

Normally  at  this  point  in  my  speeches.  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful  meet- 
ing in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
Agriculture  Promotion  Board.  Since  I  re- 
tired from  that  position  a  little  over  a 
month  ago.  I  am  now  pleased  to  do  this  as  a 
private  citizen. 

When  Joan  Stock  asked  me  to  give  this 
speech.  I  was  delighted,  because  for  the  first 
time  In  many  years  I  would  be  speaking  in  a 
capacity  other  than  as  either  a  State  official 
or  as  a  radio  commentator. 

Speaking  of  being  a  radio  commentator,  I 
have  to  teU  you  about  how  that  strange  Od- 
yssey began. 

Many  of  you  probably  know  Mark  Oppold, 
formerly  the  farm  editor  with  WMT-Radio 
and  TV  in  Cedar  Rapids. 


Early  in  1978,  Mark  got  the  bright  idea 
that  I  should  do  a  weekly  radio  commentary 
about  agriculture  and  food  issues.  I  declined 
the  invitation,  but  by  April,  he  had  talked 
me  Into  trying  it.  So.  at  7:25  a.m.  one 
Simday  morning,  I  went  on  the  air  on 
WMT-Radlo  with  a  commentary  entitled, 
"Bureaucrats  are  Listening." 

Little  did  either  of  us  realize  what  we  were 
starting.  By  the  summer  of  1980,  the  "Food 
for  Thought"  show  was  being  broadcast  by 
over  700  sUtions  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  coverage  area  was  from  west- 
em  Montana  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from 
the  Mexican  border  up  into  Canada— with 
miUions  of  listeners. 

Because  of  doing  this  syndicated  radio 
show,  for  2  months  I  had  a  unique  vantage 
point  to  observe  what  was  happening  to 
America's  farmers— the  good  and  the  bad. 

I  was  able  to  observe  very  closely  aU  of 
the  events  and  the  key  people  affecting  our 
Nation's  largest  and  most  productive  indus- 
try-agriculture. 

I  was  able  to  Interview  many  of  those 
people,  like  AG  Secretary  Bob  Bergland, 
other  top  USDA  officials,  many  Members  of 
Congress,  leading  scientists,  farm  leaders, 
and  even  some  consumer  activists.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  never  was  able  to  Inter- 
view Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  because  she 
seemed  to  deftly  avoid  such  an  encounter. 

With  each  broadcast.  I  tried  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  a  current  agricultural 
or  food  issue.  During  those  turbulent  times. 
I  zeroed  in  on  a  host  of  controversial  topics, 
like:  The  many  problems  being  casued  by 
overregulatlon  of  agricult»ire;  the  attempts 
to  ban  antibiotics  and  drugs  in  feeds,  as  well 
as  agricultural  chemicals;  the  decline  in  ag- 
ricultural production  research;  problems  in- 
volving agricultural  flnanclnr.  Inheritance 
taxes;  the  future  of  the  family  farms;  the 
htLnning  of  Whole  milk  in  the  school  Itmch 
program;  and  the  one  I  talked  about  the 
most— the  great  nitrite  boondoggle. 

Those  32  months,  when  we  were  doing  the 
radio  shows,  were  some  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent and  topsy-turvy  times  for  America's 
farmers. 

It  was  a  rare  experience  and  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  observe  firsthand  the  events  and 
people  of  this  era,  and  to  be  able  to  com- 
ment on  that  unique  period  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  I  commented 
on  are  no  longer  burning  Issues,  like  over- 
regulation  and  the  nitrite  issue,  but  some 
are  still  lurking  around,  and  others  are  ap- 
pearing, as  we  move  deeper  Into  the  1980's. 
Speaking  of  the  nitrite  Issue,  this  should 
be  remembered  as  a  classic  case  of  some 
Federal  bureaucrats  becoming  completely 
carried  away  with  their  authority,  and  hurt- 
ing American  ai^culture  unnecessarily. 

The  USDA's  ridiculous  regulation  on  the 
use  of  nitrite  in  bacon  cost  the  Uvestock  in- 
dustry over  $5  million.  The  direct  cost  to 
taxpayers  for  USDA  enforcement  of  the 
1978  regulation  has  been  almost  $1  million. 
The  positive  effect  of  the  nitrite  fiasco  is 
that  America's  farmers  learned  how  to 
defend  themselves  against  unreasonable 
regulations.  They  learned  to  work  together 
and  to  communicate  the  facts  to  Congress 
and  the  public.  If  they  had  not  done  this, 
the  pork  Industry  would  have  been  virtually 
annihilated. 

As  we  move  fxirther  into  the  decade  of  the 
1980's,  some  other  problem  areas  are  becom- 
ing more  evident,  like  these:  The  erosion  of 
our  SOU;  the  energy  cost-supply  situation; 
the  negative  effects  of  high  Interest  rates; 
higher  and  higher  production  costs;  the  lack 


of  sufficient  cash  flow  for  many  farmers: 
the  decline  in  total  nimiber  of  farms:  the  de- 
clining proportion  of  the  medium-size 
famUy  farms;  the  great  difficulties  faced  by 
young  people  trying  to  get  into  farming:  the 
constant  attacks  by  social  and  dietary  activi- 
ties—the worst  of  these  being  the  farm 
animal  welfare  Issue,  or  as  some  caU  It,  the 
animal  rights  issue. 

AU  of  these  problems  will  constitute  devel- 
opment threats  to  the  traditional  American 
farm  f amUy  on  the  American  family  farm. 

The  1980's  wlU  definitely  be  a  time  of  un- 
paralleled chaUenge— even  pertl— for  Ameri- 
ca's farmers. 

A  young  lady  from  near  Iowa  City  by  the 
name  of  Mary  WaU  won  the  1981  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  essay  contest.  Here's  what 
Mary  Wall  had  to  say  about  the  present 
decade:  "The  1980's  are  a  decade  of  chal- 
lenges, challenges  to  find  alternative  energy 
sources,  fight  Inflation  and  obtain  world 
peace.  The  1980's  present  noteworthy  chal- 
lenges lor  agriculture.  We  must  feed  the  In- 
creasing population,  make  a  profit  and  yet 
not  lose  or  destroy  the  soU  for  future  gen- 
erations." 

In  that  single  paragraph  Mary  speUed  out 
very  clearly  what  the  1980'8  are  aU  about 
for  America's  farmers. 

The  total  number  of  farms  wiU  decline  sig- 
nificantly by  the  year  1990,  from  2.48  mU- 
llon  In  1978  to  only  2.09  mllUon  in  1990. 
There  wiU  be  a  large  proportion  of  smaU 
farms,  an  ever-Increasing  proiwrtlon  of 
large  farms,  and  a  declining  proportion  of 
medium-size  farms. 

It  was  on  the  medium-size  farm— the 
famUy  farm— that  this  country  was  buUt. 

For  your  Information,  the  medium-size 
farm  has  a  gross  Income  In  the  range  of 
$20,000  to  $99,999. 

Apparently  not  everyone  feels  that  an 
ever-Increasing  proportion  of  large  farms 
and  a  declining  proportion  of  medium-size 
farms  is  bad. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  of  May  17, 
1981.  contained  a  cover  story  about  AO  Sec- 
retary John  Block.  Here's  a  paragraph  from 
that  story:  "Block  wants  more  big  farms, 
more  exports,  more  (Oovemment-flnanced) 
research  for  more  technological  develop- 
ment that  wUl  aUow  (fewer)  farmers  to 
produce  more  food  and  fiber  and  seU  them 
at  higher  prices." 

By  the  way,  did  you  know  that  the  USDA 
now  predicts  that  almost  two-thirds  of  agri- 
culture production  wUl  come  from  the  larg- 
est 50,000  farms  by  the  year  2000?  Just 
think  about  that  for  a  moment! 

Yes,  things  are  changing  rapidly  down  on 
the  famUy  farm,  and  many  of  the  changes 
are  making  It  harder  for  farmers  to  prosper 
and  even  to  survive— and  much  harder  for 
younger  people  to  get  started  In  fanning. 

A  USDA  study  says  that  "the  number  of 
new  farmers  under  35  years  of  age  wiU 
shrink  from  475,000  from  1964-74  down  to 
284,000  from  1994-2004,  a  40  percent  drop  In 
numbers." 

EarUer  this  year,  Vemie  Olasson,  director 
of  national  affairs.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  told  a  House  subcommittee  that 
"The  backbone  of  U.S.  agriculture— the 
farms  that  depend  solely  on  income  from 
sales  of  commodities— is  now  substantiaUy 
threatened  by  Inflation  and  faUure  of  na- 
tional monetary  and  fiscal  poUcies." 

Mary  WaU,  in  her  essay,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  survival  of  the  famUy  farm,  "pre- 
serving the  famUy  farm  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  getting  more  and  more  attention. 
Higher  production  costs  are  driving  some  of 
the  family   farms  out.  FamUy   farms  are 
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what  this  country  was  brought  up  on  and 

tbelr  Importance  shouldn't  be  overlooked 

•  •  •  *> 

It  would  now  appear  that  survival  will  be 
the  overriding  challenge  of  the  1980*8.  All 
other  issues  and  problems  will  relate  direct- 
ly to  the  farmer's  ability  to  survive. 

Production  costs  will  continue  their  esca- 
lating spiral.  Prices  paid  for  gasoline,  dlesel 
fuel,  fertilizer,  agricultural  chemicals  and 
other  input  items  will  keep  on  going  higher 
and  higher. 

The  price  of  fuel  has  doubled  In  2  years. 
Fertilizer  is  up  7.4  i>ercent  since  1980.  Cost 
of  growing  com  in  eastern  Iowa  was  up  17 
percent  over  the  last  year. 

Warren  Melles,  a  Northrup  King  vice 
president,  recently  looked  back  over  the  last 
7  yean  at  what  has  been  happening  in  agri- 
culture. Here's  what  he  found: 

The  wholesale  price  of  dlesel  fuel  rose  370 
percent.  A  $1,500  fuel  bill  7  years  ago  now 
runs  $5,500. 

Country  bankers  charged  about  12  per- 
cent interest  on  production  borrowing  in 
January  of  1974.  Seven  years  later  It  was 
about  17  percent— a  42  percent  Jump. 

If  a  farmer  needed  (25,000  in  working  cap- 
ital to  plant  in  1974,  he  needed  at  least 
$60,000  this  year.  So  besides  needing  twice 
as  much  money  farmers  had  to  pay  42  per- 
cent more  for  it. 

Com  sold  for  $2.62  per  bushel  in  January 
1974.  The  price  was  only  $3.25  7  years  later. 
Soybeans  rose  from  $5.92  per  bushel  to 
$7.29.  Just  for  those  two  crops,  prices  in- 
creased by  a  meager  23  percent. 

Here's  a  footnote  to  this:  In  December  of 
1981.  com  is  selling  at  only  about  $2.50  per 
bushel  and  soybeans  are  about  $6.30  per 
bushel. 

American  industry  averages  a  return  of 
about  16  percent  on  investment.  But  the  av- 
erage VS.  farmer  ekes  out  a  living  with  an 
average  return  of  about  3.6  percent. 

Iowa  net  farm  income  in  1980  was  at  the 
lowest  level  in  39  years,  according  to  Iowa 
AG  Secretary  Lounsberry.  Net  farm  income 
was  only  $4,659  per  farm.  He  said,  '—infla- 
tion and  the  cost  of  production  have  hurt  us 
badly." 

The  1980  income  figiu-e  compares  with 
$15,831  in  1978  and  $19,068  per  farm  in 
1973. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  farmers  must 
implement  production  practices  that  will 
help  to  moderate  cost  increases. 

Minimum  tillage  and  no-till  practices  rep- 
resent possible  solutions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  help  to  slow  down  soil  erosion. 

The  use  of  alternative  energy  resources, 
like  alcohol  made  from  grain,  should  help  to 
reduce  costs— and  also  reduce  dependence 
on  the  profit-hungry  oil  companies. 

Another  key  part  of  survival,  and  hopeful- 
ly prosperity,  will  relate  to  how  a  farmer 
does  business. 

I  heard  a  speaker  the  other  day  say.  "No 

longer  can  farmers  afford  to  buy  everything 

retail  and  sell  almost  everything  wholesale." 

There's  sure  a  lot  of  food  for  thought  in 

that  statement! 

Outside  forces  have  long  had,  and  still 
have,  a  great  Influence  on  how  the  individ- 
ual farmer  operates  and  how  successful  he 
will  be. 

During  the  1980's,  farmers  are  going  to 
have  to  find  ways  to  gain  more  control  of 
their  individual  operations,  and  become 
much  less  dependent  on  outside  business 
and  governmental  involvement. 

They  are  going  to  have  to  become  much 
more  marketing  and  promotion  oriented. 


Parmers  will  need  to  find  new  ways  of 
generating  a  more  constant  positive  cash 
flow. 

New  and  Innovative  methods  for  financing 
farm  improvements  and  production  costs 
must  be  develop>ed,  and  soon! 

Hopefully,  the  needed  changes  will  come 
and  will  help  to  sustain  many  of  the 
medium-size  farm  operations. 

I  feel  that  American  agriculture  is  at  a 
turning  point.  I  also  feel  that  America's 
farmers  are  going  to  be  able  to  develop  their 
own  creative  solutions  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exist,  without  excessive  interfer- 
ence from  the  Federal  Government. 

My  final  radio  conunentWT^.  broadcast  the 
last  week  of  1980.  was  entitled,  "An  Era  of 
Great  Potsibilities." 

I  talked  about  how  I  felt  there  would  be 
less  governmental  interference  fronj  Wash- 
ington during  the  1980's,  and  that  despite 
the  many  challenges,  America's  farmers  will 
be  able  to  tum  their  problems  into  possibili- 
ties, and  that  they  will  take  full  advantage 
of  these  possibilities. 

Dr.  Robert  Schuller  says  that  every  prob- 
lem Is  another  opportunity,  and  that  every 
adversity  hides  a  possibility.  He  also  says, 
"Today's  accomplishments  were  yesterday's 
impossibilities." 

Since  there  is  no  shortage  of  problems, 
there  will  be  many  possibilities  and  opportu- 
nities during  the  1980's. 

Time  doesn't  allow  me  to  go  Into  detail 
about  each  and  every  one  of  the  various 
problem  areas. 

One  that  I  was  specifically  asked  to  dis- 
cuss is  the  farm  animal  welfare  issue.  So, 
that  I  will  do. 

I  first  heard  of  this  in  October  of  1980, 
and  did  a  radio  commentary  about  it  in  De- 
cember of  1980. 

In  about  a  year's  time,  this  issue  has 
moved  off  the  back  burner  and  is  one  of  the 
hottest  and  most  sensitive  issues  of  this 
decade.  It  has  already  built  up  a  full  head  of 
steam. 

Professional  "social  activists"  have 
merged  themselves  into  the  farm  animal 
welfare  movement,  and  under  the  banner  of 
animal  rights  are  attacking  almost  every  ill 
they  can  think  of  and  attributing  them  to 
today's  modem  agriculture.  Experienced 
operatives  from  the  civil  rights,  peace,  femi- 
nist and  other  progressive  movements  are 
providing  tral.ilng  for  the  welf arists. 

James  Mason,  the  author  of  "Animal  Fac- 
tories," in  an  article  in  Vegetarian  Times, 
said  that  more  and  more  kinds  of  direct 
action— "Glimmerings  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare"—are  going  to  be  seen  on  behalf  of  ani- 
mals. 

Dr.  Stan  CurtU  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois says,  "The  people  Involved  in  this 
movement  are  imdoubtedly  well-intentioned 
people.  But  these  people  are  utterly  naive 
about  modem  animal  protection.  They've 
already  taken  to  recommending  revolts." 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  farm 
animal  welfare  groups  are  protesting:  The 
way  market  animals  are  transported  and 
slaughtered:  The  way  sows  are  confined  to 
farrowing  crates;  caging  and  debeaking  of 
chickens  In  egg  laying  and  broiler  produc- 
tion; tall  docking;  castration;  clipping  needle 
teeth;  dehoming;  ear  notching;  "souped-up" 
cattle  rations;  the  lack  of  adequate  veteri- 
nary care  for  sick  animals  by  farmers;  rou- 
tine drug  use;  confinement  on  full  concrete 
slatted  floors;  rearing  of  dairy  replacements 
In  narrow  pens,  etc. 

The  most  vigorous  protests  have  been 
aired  over  veal  production  by  dairymen. 

Some  farmers  and  agri-businessmen  might 
find    It   more   comfortable   to    ignore   this 


issue,  in  hopts  it  will  go  away.  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  wDl  definitely  not  go  away! 

Here  are  some  examples  of  what's  been 
happening: 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  distributing  a  curriculum  guide, 
which  is  said  to  be  heavily  oriented  toward 
vegetarianism  and  teaches  that  farm  ani- 
mals have  "Inalienable  rights."  The  guide  Is 
being  used  In  classrooms  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  at  the  preschool  and  kin- 
dergarten level,  and  continuing  through  the 
sixth  grade. 

A  nationwide  telethon  via  cable  to  raise 
funds  for  animal  welfare  and  wildlife  preser- 
vation is  now  being  planned  for  early  1982. 
This  is  to  be  a  36-hour  marathon  production 
involving  caWe  systems  servicing  20  million 
households. 

The  USDA  plans  to  spend  $380,000  to  de- 
termine if  confinement  conditions  lead  to 
stress  in  farm  animals. 

Ohio  Congressman  Ron  Mottl  Introduced 
a  piece  of  legislation  in  Congress  calling  for 
a  "farm  animal  advisory  council"  to  look 
into  intensive  Uvestock  practices.  The  other 
part  of  the  bill  is  said  to  require  labeling  of 
food  Indicating  whether  it  came  from  ani- 
mals raised  humanely. 

The  ABC  Television  Network  has  twice 
broadcast  lu  20/20  segment  on  animal 
rights. 

U.S.  News  dfc  World  Report  carried  a  story 
entitled,  "Now  It's  Civil  Rlghte  for  Ani- 
mals." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  high  time  that 
people  Involved  in  agriculture  begin  to  get 
ready  for  handling  the  animal  welfare  issue. 
If  the  welfarists  have  their  way  it  will 
prove  to  be  very  costly  for  both  farmers  and 
food  buyers. 

It  is  up  to  each  of  us  aggies  to  become 
better  informed  about  this  issue,  and  for  all 
of  us  to  work  together  to  keep  the  welfarists 
honest  as  to  the  scientific  basis  for  their 
concerns,  much  as  we  did  with  the  over-zeal- 
ous USDA  bureaucrats  with  the  nitrite 
problem. 

That's  enough  about  that  problem!  Let's 
move  on  to  another  big  one— the  farm 
energy  situation.  This  is  one  that  seems  to 
offer  some  good  [>ossibIllties  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

You  will  remember  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  I  quoted  Warren  Melles  about  the 
price  of  dlesel  fuel  going  up  a  whopping  370 
percent  in  Just  seven  years. 

Farmers  all  over  the  midwest  are  starting 
to  produce  some  of  their  own  fuel  require- 
ments in  the  form  of  alcohol  made  from 
grain. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  on-farm 
stills,  existing  industrial  stills  are  being  ex- 
panded and  upgraded,  and  new  ones  are 
being  built.  Several  are  in  the  planning 
stage  to  be  built  in  Iowa  in  1982.  Some  of 
them  will  be  owned  by  groups  of  farmers. 

Woah  there!  I'm  getting  ahead  of  myself 
with  this  story. 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  while  attending  a 
reception  in  Washington,  D.C.,  I  met  a  Mid- 
westerner  involved  with  on-farm  alternative 
energy  production. 

This  chance  encounter  led  me  to  become 
deeply  involved  in  this  new  Industry  as  a 
marketing/nutritlon/flnanclal  consultant. 

As  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Agriculture  Pro- 
motion Board.  I  had  previously  been  In- 
volved in  designing  and  conducting  the  Na- 
tion's first  gasohol  marketing  research  proj- 
ect back  In  197B. 

In  June  of  1978,  the  agricultural  division 
of  the  IDC  and  the  Iowa  Com  Promotion 
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Board  launched  a  3-month  study  to  evaluate 
if  people  would  buy  gasohol,  and  If  so.  why. 
For  your  information,  gasohol  is  a  mix- 
ture of  10  percent  200-proof  ethyl  alcohol 
and  90  percent  unleaded  gasoline. 

Some  of  us  Iowa  Aggies  felt  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  reducing  our  reliance  on  gasoline 
and  dlesel  fuel,  the  production  ol  alcohol 
from  grain  and  using  it  as  a  fuel  extender 
would  provide  an  additional  market  for  our 
crops  here  in  Iowa. 

We  had  a  difficult  time  finding  five  serv- 
ice stations  in  Iowa  that  were  willing  to  be 
the  first  to  offer  gasohol. 

Questionnaires  were  used  to  determine 
why  people  bought  gasohol.  and  more  im- 
portantly, why  they  continued  to  purchase 
it.  Telephone  Interviews  were  also  used. 

The  buyer  reactions  were  extremely  posi- 
tive. Most  users  made  some  reference  to  im- 
proved mileage.  They  also  mentioned  less 
ping  and  less  dieseling,  and  also  easier  start- 
ing. This  wasn't  a  surprise,  since  alcohol  is 
an  octane  booster— as  the  oil  companies 
know,  so  well. 

The  study  was  completed  on  September 
15,  1978,  and  the  final  report  was  issued  on 
October  16  by  Govemor  Bob  Ray. 

The  final  results  were  highly  favorable, 
and  quickly  attracted  the  attention  of  oil 
companies,  gasoline  distributors  and  service 
station  operators. 

By  mid-January  of  1979,  the  original  five 
stations  had  been  joined  by  almost  200 
others.  Today,  about  half  of  Iowa's  sUtlons 
offer  gasohol,  more,  by  far,  than  any  other 
State.  Iowa  has  one-third  of  all  gasohol 
sales  in  the  country. 

This  has  been  good  for  Iowa's  agricultur- 
al-based economy.  In  October  of  this  year, 
gasohol  sales  in  Iowa  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  17  million  gallons,  a  10  percent  in- 
crease over  a  year  earlier. 

Since  the  gasohol  program  started  in  Iowa 
in  1978,  361  million  gallons  have  been  sold, 
using  14  million  bushels  of  com. 

One  good  reason  for  all  of  us  supporting 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  extender  is  that 
It  can  reduce  our  imports  of  crude  oil.  Eliot 
Janeway,  the  economist,  pointed  out  "That 
just  4  billion  gallons  of  alcohol  would  dis- 
place 28  billion,  or  667  million  barrels,  of 
crude  oil  per  year."  At  $35  per  barrel,  a  28- 
billlon  gallon  reduction  would  knock  $23.3 
billion  off  our  Nation's  oil  Import  bill,  which 
In  1979  reached  over  $60  billion,  or  $270  per 
person. 

I  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  in  the  Water- 
loo Courier  on  August  25,  1981.  that  "The 
marketing  of  gasohol  is  Just  the  first  small 
step  in  the  process  of  developing  the  infant 
U.S.  alcohol  fuel  Industry— an  Industry  that 
is  only  about  3  yean  old." 

I  pointed  out  that  all-alcohol  can  are 
being  Imported  Into  this  country  from 
Brazil  and  that  Ford  Motor  Company  is 
testing  an  all-alcohol  car.  The  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  also  testing  aU-alcohol  delivery  ve- 
hicles. 

A  service  station  in  Wisconsin  and  one  in 
Arkansas  now  offer  only  alcohol,  and  the 
Nation's  flnt  auto  dealership  selling  only 
all -alcohol  can  is  opening  in  Wisconsin. 

At  the  same  time,  individual  farmen, 
large  trucking  companies  and  some  industri- 
al firms  have  been  installing  convenlon  kits 
in  dlesel  units  to  use  100-  or  120-proof  alco- 
hol simultaneously  with  dlesel  fuel.  This  re- 
duces costs  and  increases  power. 

Convenlon  kits  are  also  available  for  gaso- 
line-powered passenger  can  and  trucks, 
which  allow  them  to  run  on  50  percent  gaso- 
line and  50  percent  100-proof  alcohol— in- 
jected separately. 


Here  are  the  present  alcohol-usage  alter- 
natives: Gasohol  containing  10  percent  200- 
proof  alcohol:  or  all-alcohol  can  using  160- 
proof  alcohol;  or  convenlon  kits  utilizing 
100-  or  120-proof  alcohol. 

I  think  that  it's  great  that  all  of  this  is  fi- 
nally happening! 

Back  in  1929,  Henry  Ford  predicted  no 
shortage  of  fuel  for  the  internal  combustion 
engines  of  the  future.  "We  can  get  fuel  from 
fruit,"  Ford  said.  "From  sumac  by  the  road- 
side, or  apples,  weeds,  sawdust,  almost  any- 
thing. There  is  fuel  in  every  bit  of  vegeUble 
matter  that  can  be  fermented.  There  is 
enough  alcohol  in  1  year's  yield  of  an  acre 
of  potatoes  to  drive  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  that  field  for  a  hundred 
yean." 

I  personally,  would  rather  see  America's 
farmen  controlling  our  energy  supplies 
than  those  people  who  have  done  so  for  so 
long. 

A  famous  American  said,  "Gasoline  was 
never  much  higher.  But  here  you  have  a 
business  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
and  they  see  that  the  price  is  kept  up.  It's 
not  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  It's 
regulated  by  manipulation." 

Will  Rogen  said  that  early  In  the  1930's. 
Things  sure  don't  change  much  when  it 
comes  to  energy,  do  they? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  the 
use  of  U.S.-produced  alcohol  as  a  replace- 
ment for  a  significant  portion  of  our  Na- 
tion's petroleum  requirements  offere  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
1980'8. 

We  Aggies  cannot  afford  to  let  this  oppor- 
tunity be  sidetracked  by  some  vested  inter- 
ests, as  it  was  in  the  early  1930's. 

Today,  America's  farmen  stand  at  a  preci- 
pice. It  has  taken  them  over  200  yean  to 
reach  this  precipice,  but  I  lielleve  that  they 
are  now  prepared  to  fly,  winging  the  Nation 
up  with  them  as  they  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  1980's. 

I  hope  that  this  has  provided  each  of  you 
with  some  food  for  thought.  Thank  you  for 
listening.* 


CRITIQUE  OP  THE  NEW 
FEDERALISM 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  caU  for  a  "New  Federal- 
ism" has  prompted  a  wide  range  of 
commentary  and  analyses  on  the  part 
of  public  officials,  scholars,  and  jour- 
nalists. 

Pew  have  captured  the  potential 
meaning  of  this  possible  change  In  the 
nature  of  American  federalism  as  has 
Rochelle  L.  Stanfield,  who  writes  regu- 
larly on  the  subject  for  the  National 
Journal. 

In  the  February  6.  1982.  edition  of 
the  Journal  she  succinctly  describes 
and  comments  on,  the  problems  and 
the  promise  of  this  new  initiative. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Sbakt  PouwDAnow 
(By  Rochelle  L.  Stanfield) 

Regardless  of  the  over-all  merits  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  bold  stroke  to  sort  our  feder- 
al and  state  responsibilities,  his  New  Feder- 
alism edifice  has  a  very  shaky  foundation- 
federal  excise  taxes. 

The  nub  of  the  President's  proposal— the 
"dream"  he  has  talked  about  for  years— Is 


the  turning  over  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments of  federal  programs  and  the  revenue 
sources  to  pay  for  them.  Even  supposing  the 
first  part  of  that  proposition  would  work, 
the  second  part  has  significant  problems 
under  Reagan's  approach  because  of  the 
nature  of  excise  taxes. 

Reagan  would  give  the  states  four  yean  to 
assume  (or  decide  not  to  assume)  about  40 
federal  programs  that  the  Administration 
figures  would  cost  about  $30  billion  a  year. 
During  each  of  those  four  yean,  the  federal 
government  would  provide  the  states  with 
funds  to  pay  for  those  programs.  The 
money  would  come  from  a  $28  billion  trust 
fund  financed  by  federal  excise  taxes  on  al- 
cohol, tobacco  and  telephones,  half  of  the 
gasoline  excise  tax  and  part  of  the  "windfall 
profits"  tax  on  oil.  The  trust  fund  and  the 
excise  taxes  that  support  It  would  t>e  phased 
out  over  the  next  four  yean,  during  which 
the  states  would  adopt  these  same  taxes  to 
carry  on  the  programis  in  the  future.  The 
taxpayen  would  pay  the  same  amount,  but 
to  a  different  tax  collector. 

As  part  of  the  same  proposal,  which 
Reagan  described  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  the  federal  government  would  take 
over  full  financial  responsibility  for  medic- 
aid in  return  for  unloading  food  stamps  and 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  on 
the  states.  Nationally,  the  swap  was  de- 
signed to  come  out  about  even  financially. 
Trust  fund  payments  to  the  states  would  be 
adjusted  up  or  down  to  compensate  for  defi- 
cits or  surpluses  in  Individual  states  as  the 
result  of  the  swap. 

The  trust  fund  would  pay  out  $28  bUllon  a 
year  Initially,  but  that  would  not  take  Into 
account  the  Impact  of  Inflation  on  the  costs 
of  the  programs  the  states  would  be  expect- 
ed to  assume. 

Administration  officials,  referring  to  a 
plea  by  the  National  Govemon'  Association 
last  year  to  put  a  moratorium  on  further 
federal  aid  cuts  while  the  states  learn  to 
adjust  to  last  year's  reductions,  say  they  are 
only  giving  the  states  what  they  have  asked 
for.  But  In  fact,  Reagan's  proposal  entails 
another  round  of  substantial  program  cuts 
In  fiscal  1983,  before  the  programs  are 
turned  over  to  the  states. 

Now  look  at  the  components  of  the  $38 
billion  pot.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  It.  or  $16.7 
billion.  Is  to  come  from  the  windfall  profits 
tax  on  oil  producen.  But  only  a  handful  of 
states  have  oil  producers,  and  the  rest  could 
not  simply  pick  up  the  tax  as  it  is  phased 
out  at  the  federal  level. 

Administration  officials  respond  that 
states  without  oil  producen  could  simply  in- 
crease their  excise  taxes  on  oil  products. 
The  windfall  proflU  tax  has  the  effect  of 
driving  up  retail  prices,  they  argue;  from 
the  consumer's  point  of  view,  increased 
excise  taxes  would  look  no  different. 

But  to  the  sUtes,  that  line  of  reasoning 
doesn't  wash.  Politically,  state  legislatures 
might  find  It  possible  to  replace  2  cents  of 
the  federal  gasoline  tax  with  their  own  tax. 
But  enacting  an  Increase  In  excise  taxes  to 
replace  the  windfall  profits  tax  would  re- 
quire far  more  political  courage.  State  offi- 
cials figure  that  to  pick  up  part  of  the  feder- 
al gasoline  tax  plus  all  of  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  would  require  an  increase  of  11  cents 
a  gallon  in  state  gasoline  taxes.  In  the  aver- 
age state,  that  would  more  than  double  the 
current  tax. 

The  excise  taxes  have  two  other  draw- 
backs they  are  small  and  they  are  stable. 
Because  they  are  levied  on  the  amount  of 
goods  consumed,  not  on  their  price,  they  do 
not  grow  with  Inflation.  Recently,  as  gaso- 
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line  confiiunption  has  fallen,  so  have  gaso- 
line excise  tax  revenues. 

Between  1970  and  1981,  the  highway  trust 
fund  (financed  only  partly  from  the  federal 
gasoline  tax)  rose  only  $1.6  billion,  from 
$5.3  billion  to  $6.9  billion.  Similarly,  the  fed- 
eral tax  on  alcohol  slid  upward  from  $4.6 
bUlion  to  $5.6  billion  and  the  tobacco  levy 
from  $2.1  biUion  to  $2.7  billion.  During  the 
same  period,  the  federal  income  tax  shot  up 
from  $90.4  bUlion  to  $284  billion. 

While  the  Administration  has  argued  that 
it  does  not  want  federal  support  for  these 
programs  to  rise,  it  has  not  said  that  sup- 
port from  other  sources  should  not  go  up. 
But  if  the  states  take  the  Administration  at 
its  word  that  the  taxes  to  be  turned  back 
are  designed  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams, they  would  not  be  able  to  expand  the 
programs  even  to  meet  inflation,  far  less  to 
enhance  their  coverage. 

There  Is  an  even  more  fundamental  prob- 
lem with  excise  taxes,  regardless  of  which 
level  of  government  pays  the  bill.  They  are 
not  only  non-productive  (they  don't  rise 
with  inflation)  but  they  are  also  regressive; 
they  hit  the  poor  proportionately  harder 
than  the  rich.  Poor  persons  pay  a  greater 
share  of  their  income  to  enjoy  a  beer  than 
wealthy  persons  to  sip  a  martini.  While  it 
can  be  argued  that  both  should  bear  the  fi- 
nancial consequences  of  their  habits,  it  can 
also  be  argued  that  the  burden  should  be 
equitable.  Furthermore,  with  the  gasoline 
tax,  no  "sin"  is  involved.  The  poor  have  as 
much  need  to  go  from  place  to  place  as  the 
rich. 

Currently,  the  federal  aid  programs  that 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  states  are  sup- 
ported by  the  progressive  and  productive 
federal  Income  tax.  The  Administration  says 
the  states  are  able  to  take  over  these  pro- 
grams because  they  have  made  a  great  deal 
of  progress  in  modernizing  their  administra- 
tive structures  and  fiscal  systems  over  the 
past  20  years.  A  large  part  of  that  progress 
has  come  from  a  switch  from  heavy  depend- 
ence on  excise  and  property  taxes  to  income 
and  sales  taxes,  which  are  more  progressive 
and  productive.  The  Reagan  proposal  seems 
to  ask  the  states  to  take  a  giant  set  back- 
ward while  the  federal  government  takes  a 
step  forward  by  getting  rid  of  its  regressive 
excise  taxes. 

Of  course,  the  states  would  not  have  to 
assume  the  excise  taxes  the  federal  govern- 
ment gave  up.  They  could  make  up  the  dif- 
ference by  raising  their  more  progressive 
income  and  sales  taxes.  But  who  honestly 
believes  they  would?* 


QUESTIONS  ON  THE  NEW 
FEDERALISM 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  many 
questions  have  been  raised  since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  announced  his  proposal 
for  a  new  federalism  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Undoubtably,  many 
more  questions  will  l)e  raised  and  ad- 
dressed as  Congress  considers  the 
President's  proposal.  In  the  meantime. 
I  would  like  to  point  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  January  27.  that  raises 
some  of  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tions that  will  have  to  be,  addressed 
with  regard  to  the  New  Federalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

The  article  follows: 


Questions  on  President's  Proposals  On 
Sharing  State  and  U.S.  Programs 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington,  January  27.— President 
Reagan  left  many  questions  unanswered 
when  he  proposed  a  comprehensive  reshuf- 
fling of  Pederal  and  state  responsibilities  for 
domestic  social  programs. 

Federal  officials,  tn  Interviews  and  brief- 
ings today,  provided  additional  details, 
maUng  it  possible  to  give  preliminary  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  questions.  However,  it 
is  clear  that  some  of  the  more  important 
questions  have  yet  to  be  answered  by  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

Following  are  some  of  the  key  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Reagan's  "federalism  initia- 
tive." together  with  the  answers  available 
today: 

Q.  Why  does  President  Reagan  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  Medicaid,  the  health 
care  program  for  the  poor,  that  is  now 
shared  with  the  states? 

A.  The  President  has  not  given  a  theoreti- 
cal justification  or  rationale.  In  general,  he 
maintaiiK  that  welfare  programs  are  "less 
costly  and  more  responsive  to  genuine  need" 
when  they  are  administered  at  the  local 
level.  But  officials  say  transferring  state 
Medicaid  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  make  sense  as  part  of  a  large-scale 
"sorting  out"  of  Federal  and  state  responsi- 
bilities. The  President  has  to  relieve  the 
states  of  some  financial  burdens  as  an  in- 
ducement for  them  to  accept  the  many  new 
responsibilities  that  he  wants  them  to  take. 

Some  state  officials  welcomed  the  propos- 
al because  they  saw  the  costs  of  Medicaid 
Increasing  steadily  as  elderly  people  account 
for  a  larger  percentage  of  the  population. 

Q.  Will  Medicaid  recipients  stUl  receive  all 
the  benefits  and  services  they  now  receive  if 
the  Federal  Government  takes  control  of 
the  program? 

A.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  continued  in  its  present 
form.  Actually,  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  Medicaid  among  the  50  states.  At 
present,  each  state  makes  its  own  decisions 
about  eligibility  and  the  scope  of  benefits, 
subject  to  Federal  guidelines. 

Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr..  a  spokesman  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  said  the 
Administration  had  not  decided  whether  to 
introduce  a  uniform  national  eligibility 
standard  or  to  honor  the  various  state 
standards.  likewise,  officials  said  they  had 
not  decided  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  for  coverage  of  the  "medi- 
cally ne«dy."  now  provided  in  30  states,  or 
for  "optional"  services  such  as  dental  care, 
eyeglasses  and  prescription  drugs.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  currently  require 
the  statos  to  provide  such  optional  services, 
but  it  does  pay  part  of  their  costs  if  states 
elect  to  offer  them. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  tolerate  wide  variations  in  a 
program  financed  entirely  with  Federal 
money.  Some  lawyers  say  that  such  dispari- 
ties might  be  challenged  as  a  violation  of 
the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  Iniures  "equal  protection  of  the  laws" 
to  all  people. 

If  the  Federal  Government  paid  for  the 
same  baaic  medical  services  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  states  could  provide  additional 
benefits  at  their  own  expense.  States  such 
as  New  York  and  California  could  incur  sub- 
stantial new  costs  if  they  continued  provid- 
ing Medicaid  benefits  at  the  current,  com- 
paratively generous  levels. 


Q.  Food  stamp  and  welfare  programs 
would  be  transferred  to  the  states  under 
President  Reagan's  proposal.  Could  the 
states  terminate  those  programs? 

A.  Edwin  Meese  3d,  counselor  to  President 
Reagan,  and  David  A.  Stockman,  the  budget 
director,  said  they  envisioned  some  require- 
ment for  states  to  maintain  benefits  at  or 
near  current  levels  for  a  transition  period  of 
perhaps  eight  years.  However,  they  had  no 
specific  legislative  proposal  and  were  uncer- 
tain of  the  details. 

States  could  apparently  incorporate  food 
stamps  into  their  cash  assistance  programs. 
Mr.  Stockman  said  that  the  "combined 
standard"  for  food  stamps  and  welfare 
should  stay  near  its  present  level  "for  a 
pretty  good  period  of  time." 

Q.  What  Is  the  schedule  for  action  on 
President  Reagan's  proposals? 

A.  First,  committees  of  Congress  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  proposals.  State,  local  and 
Federal  officials  will  testify. 

If  Congress  approves  the  plan,  it  would  be 
put  into  effect  in  three  stages.  Starting  in 
the  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  take  control  of  the  Medicaid 
program,  and  states  would  take  responsibil- 
ity for  food  stamps  and  the  cash  assistance 
program.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
ChUdren. 

Also  in  1>84,  the  Federal  Government 
would  start  transferring  more  than  40  edu- 
cation, transportation,  community  develop- 
ment and  social  service  programs  to  the 
states.  The  Federal  Government  would  put 
$28  billion  a  year  into  a  trust  fund  to  help 
the  states  pay  for  these  programs.  Bui 
states  could  also  use  the  money  for  other 
purposes  that  they  considered  more  impor- 
tant. 

From  1984  to  1987,  states  could  either 
withdraw  from  or  continue  to  participate  in 
the  programs,  subject  to  the  Federal  rules. 
If  they  stayed  in  the  programs,  they  would 
have  to  use  the  trust  fund  money  they  re- 
ceived to  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  program  expenses.  Starting  in 
1988,  the  programs  turned  over  to  the  states 
would  cease  to  exist  as  Federal  programs. 
Such  programs  could  then  be  run  entirely 
by  the  states  and  financed  with  payments 
from  the  trust  fund,  which  would  end  in 
1991. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1988,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Federal  grants  for  the  vari- 
ous programs  would  be  terminated.  Trust 
fund  payments  would  be  reduced  25  percent 
a  year,  until  1991.  Starting  in  1984.  the 
states  would  be  free  to  continue  or  drop 
Federal  programs  as  they  chose. 

Q.  Who  gains  and  who  loses  from  the 
President's  proposals? 

A.  It  is  impossible  to  say  for  sure.  The 
President  has  not  given  enough  details.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  Mr.  Reagan 
said  the  proposed  exchange  of  Medicaid  for 
welfare  and  food  stamps  was  designed  to  be 
a  "financially  equal  swap."  A  White  House 
statement  said  that  the  transfer  of  more 
than  40  Federal  programs  to  the  states  con- 
templated "00  net  financial  gain  or  loss  to 
the  states." 

Some  states  believe  they  would  gain  more 
from  Federal  assumption  of  Medicaid  costs 
than  they  would  lose  from  state  assumption 
of  food  stamp  and  welfare  responsibilities. 
Medicaid  is  a  particularly  heavy  burden  to 
older  industrial  states  of  the  Northeast  and 
Middle  West. 

But  such  calculations  fail  to  take  account 
of  two  factors.  The  proposed  trust  fund  is 
designed  to  "equalize  gains  and  losses 
among  states."  In  addition,  no  state  can  be 
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sure  whether  it  would  gain  or  lose  until  it 
knows  the  eligibility  criteria  and  benefit 
levels  for  the  new  Federal  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

Q.  Where  did  President  Reagan  get  the 
idea  for  transferring  so  many  Federal  pro- 
grams to  the  states?  ' 

A.  Mr.  Reagan  came  to  Washington  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  size,  scope  and  "intru- 
siveness"  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
American  life.  Two  Governors,  Lamar  Alex- 
ander of  Tennessee,  a  Republican,  and 
Bruce  Babbitt  of  Arizona,  a  Democrat,  pro- 
posed last  August  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  over  the  entire  Medicaid  program 
in  exchange  for  the  states'  assuming  aU  edu- 
cation costs. 

Last  November  several  governors  warned 
that  they  would  oppose  further  reductions 
in  Federal  aid  unless  there  was  a  domestic 
summit  conference  to  "sort  out"  Federal 
and  state  responsibilities.  Mr.  Reagan  took 
up  and  expanded  the  governor's  proposal. 
However,  many  governors  say  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  responsible  for  all 
income  security  programs,  including  not 
only  Medicaid  but  also  cash  assistance,  or 
welfare. 

Q.  Where  would  the  Federal  Government 
get  money  for  the  "federalism  trust  fund"? 
A.  The  Federal  Government  would  set 
aside  existing  excise  taxes  on  alcohol,  tobac- 
co and  telephone  service,  as  well  as  half  of 
the  revenue  from  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line, which  is  now  4  cents  a  gallon.  Some 
proceeds  of  the  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil 
would  also  go  into  the  trust  fund. 

Prom  the  fiscal  year  1988  to  1991.  Federal 
excise  taxes  would  decline  by  25  percent  a 
year.  States  would  be  free  to  impose  similar 
taxes  of  their  own  if  they  wanted  to  contin- 
ue financing  programs  given  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  Federal  Government  need 
those  gasoline  tax  revenues  to  help  build 
and  maintain  highways,  primarily  the  Inter- 
state System? 

A.  Yes.  it  does.  The  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  which  is  used  to  build  and 
maintain  Interstate  highways  and  other 
major  roads,  has  incurred  deficits  in  the  last 
two  years.  Transportation  Secretary  Drew 
Lewis  proposed  increasing  the  gasoline  tax 
to  9  cents  a  gallon  from  4  cents,  but  Presi- 
dent Rea«an  rejected  the  idea,  at  least  for 
now. 

Q.  Could  states  favor  rural  areas  over 
cities  in  distributing  money  from  the  "feder- 
alism trust  fund"? 

A.  Administration  officials  say  there 
would  be  a  "mandatory  pass-through  proce- 
dure" requiring  states  to  give  cities  and 
counties  approximately  as  much  money  as 
they  now  receive  for  urban  programs  such 
as  mass  transit  and  community  develop- 
ment.* 


VENUE  FOR  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 
OP  FEDERAL  AGENCY  ACTIONS 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  introduced  printed  amend- 
ment No.  1267  to  S.  1080.  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill.  The  amendment 
would  revise  several  provisions  of  the 
law  concerning  the  proper  judicial 
forum  In  which  to  bring  actions 
against  the  Government.  I  am  grati- 
fied by  the  generally  positive  response 
to  the  proposal,  but  I  have  also  been 
made  aware  that  misperceptions  exist 
as  to  its  effect.  In  an  effort  to  clarify 
the  scope  of  the  amendment  or  the 
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reasons  behind  it.  I  have  prepared  a 
detailed  explanatory  statement  on  the 
amendment. 

Another  source  of  information  for 
those  interested  in  this  subject  is  the 
monograph  about  to  be  published  by 
the  National  Legal  Center  for  the 
Public  Interest  entitled  "Venue  at  the 
Crossroads,"  advance  copies  of  which 
were  distributed  to  all  Senate  offices 
earlier  this  week.  I  commend  all  of  the 
authors  for  their  scholarship  and  the 
insight  their  articles  have  given  to  the 
complicated  issue  of  venue  reform. 

I  ask  that  the  explanation  of  printed 
amendment  No.  1267  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Amendmxnts  Concerning  Vknux  for  Jodi- 

cial  Review  op  Federal  Agency  Actions 

I.  VENUE  for  district  COURT  SUITS  AGAINST 

agencies 

(Amendment  to  Section  1391(e)  of  "ntle  28, 
United  SUtes  Code) 

The  amendment  to  Section  1391(e)  of 
Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  intend- 
ed to  ensure  that  litigation  over  a  federal 
agency  action  that  would  have  its  greatest 
impact  on  specific  areas  of  the  Nation  will 
be  resolved  by  the  federal  courts  for  those 
areas.  The  amendment  would  direct  those 
suits  to  the  areas  in  which  the  residents  will 
be  substantially  affected. 

Section  1391(e)  is  the  venue  provision  for 
the  federal  district  courts  which  applies 
only  when  the  United  SUtes  or  some  subor- 
dinate officer  or  agency  is  the  defendant  in 
a  suit.  This  amendment  grows  out  of  S.  3028 
which  was  reported  last  Congress  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  but  which  was 
never  considered  by  the  full  Senate. 
A.  Purpote  of  the  amendment 

This  amendment  fulfills  the  goals  of  the 
Mandamus  and  Venue  Act  of  1962,  Pub.  L. 
87-748;  76  Stat.  744  (1962),  which  was  in- 
tended to  reverse  the  requirement  that  citi- 
zens go  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  pursue  liti- 
gation against  the  federal  government,  its 
officials  and  its  agencies. 

Before  1962.  civil  actions  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  generally  were  restricted 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  part  because  the 
doctrine  of  "indispensable  parties"  limited 
such  actions  to  the  official  "residence"  of 
the  indispensable  agency.  In  its  commentary 
on  the  1962  Act.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee noted  that  as  a  result  of  this  "histor- 
ic accident,"  citizens  seeking  "lawful  treat- 
ment from  their  Government"  were  subject- 
ed to  an  "unfair  imposition."  S.  Rep.  1992, 
87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  August  31,  1962.  Any 
citizen  of  any  state  who  desired  to  challenge 
agency  action  generally  was  required  to  take 
his  case  to  the  federal  district  court  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Placing  such  a  burden  on  aggrieved  citi- 
zens was  contrary  to  a  basic  tenet  of  our  ju- 
dicial system— i.e..  that  individuals  should 
have  convenient  and  ready  access  to  the 
court  system,  particularly  when  they  are  at 
odds  with  the  federal  government.  By  enact- 
ing the  1962  Mandamus  and  Venue  Act.  the 
87th  Congress  sought  to  broaden  the  venue 
options  available  to  citizens.  Subsequent  de- 
velopments, however,  have  served  to  redi- 
rect localized  litigation  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  amendment  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect that  situation  and  place  localized  litiga- 
tion in  a  more  appropriate  forum— a  federal 


district  court  which  sits  where  the  actual 
impact  of  an  agency  decision  will  be  felt. 
B.  Background 

Presently.  28  U.S.C.  11391(e)  provides 
that  a  civil  action  in  which  the  United 
States  or  some  subordinate  agency  or  officer 
is  a  party  may  be  brought  in  any  judicial 
district  in  which  (1)  the  defendant  re^des, 
(2)  the  cause  of  action  arose.  (3)  any  real 
property  involved  in  the  action  is  located 
and.  (4)  if  no  real  property  is  involved,  the 
plaintiff  resides. 

Unfortunately,  although  the  1962  Manda- 
mus and  Venue  Act  removed  technical  ob- 
stacles to  suit  in  local  federal  courts.  Con- 
gress did  not  contemplate  the  potential  for 
the  litigation  of  "local"  issues  in  non-local 
district  courts  because  of  the  broad  inter- 
pretation given  to  such  concepts  as  standing 
to  sue.'  The  Act  sought  to  achieve  "prompt 
administration  of  justice  by  maUny  it  possi- 
ble to  sue  the  Federal  Government  in  courts 
throughout  the  country."  but  is  did  not  ade- 
quately lighten  the  burden  of  having  to  liti- 
gate cases  in  Washington,  a  requirement 
which  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
scribed as  "contrary  to  the  sound  and  equi- 
table administration  of  justice."  S.  Rep. 
1992.  supra. 

For  example,  the  courts  have  concluded 
generally  that  the  residence  of  the  federal 
government  and  its  various  subordinate 
agencies  is  the  District  of  Columbia.'  There- 
fore, a  suit  against  the  federal  government 
may  idways  be  brought  in  Washington 
under  the  first  clause  of  Section  1391(e). 

Because  ownership,  title  or  the  leasing  of 
real  property  rarely  is  involved  in  civil  ac- 
tions against  the  government,  the  real  prop- 
erty provision  does  not  come  into  play  very 
often. 

Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  real  property 
may  be  substantially  affected,  this  provision 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  guarantee  a  local 
hearing  for  matters  of  local  concern.* 

The  clause  which  allows  the  court  of  the 
plaintiff's  residence  to  hear  the  case  also 
presents  problems.  Corporations,  for  exam- 
ple, are  deemed  to  reside  In  their  state  of  in- 
corporation.* 

Thus  an  Arizona  corporation  which 
sought  to  protect  its  economic  interest  in  a 
Texas  factory  would  be  foreclosed  from 
suing  in  the  federal  district  courts  in  Texas 
because  it  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  Texas. 

Moreover,  private  citizens  who  desire  to 
intervene  in  cases  which  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  their  locality  often  find  that  deci- 
sions which  affect  their  livelihood,  as  well 
as  the  environment  of  a  specifie  region,  are 
being  made  in  the  federal  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  occurs  because  the  primary  suit  is 
often  between  the  federal  government  and  a 
giant,  Washington-based  special  interest 
group  which  resides  for  venue  purposes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  both  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  reside  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  suit  may  properly  be 
brought  there. 

As  a  result,  important  cases  affecting  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  diverse 
communities  are  decided  in  Washington, 
D.C,  far  away  from  the  places  where  the 
most  substantial  impact  of  those  decisions 
will  be  felt. 

Finally,  the  clause  which  provides  for 
venue  where  "the  cause  of  action  arose"  has 
been  interpreted  so  narrowly  by  the  courts 
as  to  provide  little  relief  for  those  seeking  to 
litigate  over  agency  action  in  the  areas  most 
affected.  In  cases  involving  federal  agencies 
and    officers,    the    courts    generally    have 
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found  that  a  claim  arises  where  the  com- 
plained of  administrative  action  took  place.'' 
This  means,  of  course,  that  in  most  suits 
over  agency  actions,  the  cause  of  action 
arises  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  in- 
terpretation of  the  1962  Act  turns  the 
intent  of  Congress  on  its  head  and  only 
serves  to  further  impede  bringing  those 
suits  in  local  federal  courts. 

C.  Shortcomings  of  the  present  system 

These  obstacles  to  challenging  agency  atc- 
tions  in  local  federal  courts  offend  our  tradi- 
tional notions  of  equity  and  federalism.  Be- 
cause they  exist,  aggrieved  parties  are 
forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  suing  in  a  dis- 
tant forum.  Actions  against  the  federal  gov 
emment  are  defended  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  maintains  field  offices, 
staffed  by  U.S.  attorneys,  around  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  often  the  decision  in  question 
has  been  made  or  effectuated  by  a  field  offi- 
cer of  the  challenged  agency.  It  would  seem 
then  that  requiring  the  government  to 
defend  itself  and  its  officials  and  agencies  in 
local  federal  courts  would  not  appear  to  be  a 
burdensome  imposition. 

In  contrast,  a  private  citizen  who  is  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  a  government  action,  may 
live  thousands  of  miles  from  Washington. 
D.C.  and  may  have  precious  few  assets  to 
use  in  protecting  his  interests.  Requiring 
him  to  bring  suit  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  to  tilt  the  judicial  scale  In  the  govern- 
ment's favor  rather  than  to  facilitate  the  se- 
curing of  judicial  remedies  for  the  citizen 
who  Is  aggrieved  by  the  actions  of  govern- 
ment. S.  Kept.  1992.  supra. 

This  amendment  also  will  restore  to  our 
Judicial  system  the  ideal  envisioned  by  the 
framers  and  ratifiers  of  the  Constitution 
when  they  designed  the  federal  judiciary  in 
1789.  For  example,  James  Madison  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  Inconvenience  of 
"obliging  the  parties  to  bring  up  their  wit- 
nesses, tho  ever  so  distant  from  the  seat  of 
the  [Supreme]  Court."  and  saw  "inferior  tri- 
bunals .  .  .  dispersed  throughout  the  Re- 
public with  final  Jurisdiction  in  Tnany  cases" 
as  the  answer.'  Aiadison  and  the  other 
framers  recognized  that  this  plan  for  local 
federal  courts  would  provide  the  necessary 
protection  for  the  new  government's  legisla- 
tive enactments  whUe  preserving  ready 
access  to  the  federal  courts. 

The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  implemented 
this  compromise  by  providing  for  two  sets  of 
inferior  courts  (district  courts  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeal).  When  the  full  Senate  con- 
sidered the  bill,  it  added  additional  locations 
at  which  the  district  court  should  be  held, 
to  further  assure  the  convenience  of  the 
federal  court  system.  Thus,  the  notion  that 
localized  litigation  should  be  conducted  In 
localized  federal  courts  was  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  federal  judicial  system. 

The  concerns  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  the  objectives  of  the  1962  Act  are  well- 
placed.  The  need  to  have  federal  courts  lo- 
cated throughout  the  country  where  they 
are  readily  accessible  and  locally  oriented  Is 
clear.  The  present  system,  however,  has 
been  subject  to  significant  abuse.  A  case 
concerning  the  use  of  the  Ruby  Lake  in 
Nevada  Illustrates  the  problems  Inherent  in 
having  agency  action  litigated  in  Washing- 
ton rather  than  in  the  areas  where  the  resi- 
dents are  substantially  affected. 

Nevadans  began  to  use  Ruby  Lake  for  rec- 
reational purposes  in  1963.  Subsequently, 
Ruby  Lake  became  a  Wildlife  Refuge  and. 
pursuant  to  the  Refuge  Recreation  Act,  the 
Director  of  the  Fish  and  WUdliXe  Service 
signed   a  special   regulation   which   would 


allow  certain  recreational  boating  activities 
to  continue. 

The  Defenders  of  Wildlife  challenged  that 
action  by  filing  suit  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. That  action  resulted  in  a  ban  on  the 
use  of  Ruby  Lake  just  prior  to  the  July  4th 
holiday  in  1973.  Defenders  of  Wildlife  v. 
Andrus.  Civil  Action  No.  78-1210  (D.D.C. 
1978).  The  Director  issued  new  regulations 
and  the  Defenders  of  Wildlife  sued  again. 

This  second  action  sought  to  prohibit  all 
boating  within  the  Ruby  Lake  Refuge.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  local  citizens  had  used 
and  enjoyed  the  lake  for  15  years  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  publicly- 
owned  boating  recreational  area  within  125 
miles  of  the  northeast  population  centers  of 
Nevada,  a  judge  more  than  2.000  miles  away 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  entered  an  order  which  ended  rec- 
reational boating  at  Ruby  Lake.  Defenders 
of  Wildlife  V.  Andrus.  455  P.  Supp.  446 
(1978). 

Another  example  is  provided  by  the  case 
of  National  Wildlife  Federation  v,  Andrus. 
Civil  Action  No.  78-1522  (D.D.C.  1978).  In 
that  instance,  a  national  lobby  delayed  a 
Denver  water  treatment  project,  the  Foot- 
hills Project,  for  two  years  on  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  grounds. 

This  was  allowed  to  happen  despite  the 
fact  that  conununity  leaders  had  concluded 
that  the  Foothills  Project  was  necessary, 
that  a  bond  issue  to  finance  this  facility  was 
passed  by  a  wide  margin  and  that  a  related 
suit  was  already  underway  in  Colorado. 
Moreover,  the  District  of  Columbia  court  re- 
fused to  transfer  the  case  to  Colorado. 

Although  the  project  eventually  was  ap- 
proved, the  community  expended  two  years 
worth  of  resources  in  that  long-distance 
court  battle. 

These  examples  demonstrate  the  abuses 
permissiWe  under  the  present  system.  Re- 
peatedly, the  federal  district  court  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  has  heard  and  decided  cases  in- 
volving problems  which  are  recurrent  but 
peculiar  to  certain  areas.  Local  judges,  more 
familiar  with  the  practical  effect  of  their 
decisions,  could  have  resolved  these  ques- 
tions more  effectively. 

D.  Explanation  of  the  amendment 
The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment to  Section  1391(e)  Is  to  provide  that 
disputes  with  a  greater  Impact  in  particular 
areas  of  the  Nation  will  be  heard  in  courts 
which  are  attuned  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  affected  areas  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  law.  It  does  not  create  new  li- 
abilities or  new  causes  of  action  against  the 
U.S.  Government. 

When  a  court  is  called  upon  to  balance  a 
number  of  social  and  economic  factors,  how- 
ever, this  amendment  will  ensure  that  local 
considerations  receive  the  treatment  they 
deserve. 

By  adding  the  word  "only. "  the  amend- 
ment guarantees  that,  except  as  provided  in 
other  special  venue  statutes.  Section  1391(e) 
will  govern  all  actions  brought  against  the 
government,  its  agencies  or  officers  acting 
in  their  official  capacity  or  under  color  of 
legal  authority. 

Such  exclusive  application  of  Section 
1391(e)  is  necessary  to  prevent  circumven- 
tion of  the  amendment's  goals  through  reli- 
ance on  other  provisions  of  the  general 
venue  statute.  The  amendment  provides  ex- 
plicitly, however,  that  venue  In  civil  rights 
actions  will  not  be  affected.  That  venue  will 
continue  generally  to  be  governed  by  Sec- 
tion 1391(b).  as  it  has  In  the  past. 

The  operative  language  of  this  amend- 
ment provides  that  no  action  against  the 


federal  government  may  be  brought  in  a  ju- 
dicial district  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
defendant  or  plaintiff  unless  the  agency 
action  or  failure  to  act  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  lawsuit  would  substantially  affect  the 
residents  of  that  judicial  district. 

As  used  in  the  amendment,  the  phrase 
•suljstantially  affected"  means  more  than  a 
modicum  of  Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
iitigfltion.  The  agency  action  must  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  residents  and  they  must 
be  among  the  group  most  affected  by  the 
regulation  or  action  in  question. 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  they  be  af- 
fected equally  with  all  citizens,  taxpayers  or 
consumers,  unless  there  is  no  group  that 
will  be  more  substantially  affected  by  the 
agency  action. 

For  example,  under  this  amendment,  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  regulation 
which  adversely  affected  the  profitability  of 
all  offshore  fishing,  could  not  be  challenged 
in  a  landlocked  federal  court  simply  be- 
cause the  regulation  would  increase  the 
price  of  seafood  there.  Nor  could  such  a  suit 
be  brought  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Even  though  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, as  a  governmental  agency,  resides 
in  Washington.  D.C,  and  even  if  the  plain- 
tiff was  a  national  fishing  lobby  located  in 
Washington,  D.C,  the  suit  would  have  to  be 
heard  in  a  federal  district  court  where  af- 
fected fishermen  lived  and  worked. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that  a 
cause  of  action  shall  be  deemed  to  arise 
where  residents  are  substantially  affected 
by  the  relevant  agency  action.  This  sentence 
rectifies  the  Irrational  situation  which  has  a 
cause  of  action  arising  where  the  com- 
plained of  administrative  decision  is  made. 
As  interpreted  in  the  past,  the  "cause  of 
action"  language  of  the  sUtute  has  me- 
chanically placed  venue  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Instead,  the  amendment  provides 
for  the  logical  and  just  placement  of  "enue 
In  the  district  where  the  actual  impact  of 
agency  action  will  be  felt. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  standard  does 
not  require  that  courts  determine  which  ju- 
dicial district  is  the  most  substantially  af- 
fected. For  venue  purposes,  it  Is  sufficient 
that  the  district  where  suit  is  filed  be  one  of 
several  districts  where  suit  could  have  been 
brought.  In  the  fishing  example  above,  no 
district  court  would  have  to  conduct  a  de- 
tailed factual  inquiry  to  determine  whether 
California's  tuna  fisherman  or  New  Eng- 
land's cod  fishermen  were  more  substantial- 
ly affected  than  others. 

All  that  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
venue  requirements  would  be  a  showing 
that  the  forum  fulfills  the  threshold  re- 
quirements of  sitting  where  residents  are 
substantially  affected. 

Our  Judicial  system  has  always  required 
that  plaintiffs  seeking  redress  in  the  courts 
demonstrate  a  distinct  and  palpable  injury 
to  themselvea  Worth  v.  Seldin,  422  U.S.  490 
(1975).  Thus  taxpayers,  for  example,  must 
demonstrate  more  than  philosophical  or  hy- 
pothetical harm  when  seeking  to  challenge 
government  action.  Vailey  Forge  Christian 
College  v.  Americana  United  for  Separation 
of  Church  and  State,  50  U.S.L.W.  4103  (Jan- 
uary 12, 1982)  (taxpayer  suing  in  that  capac- 
ity did  not  demonstrate  sufficient  injury  to 
challenge  grant  of  land  to  church-run  edu- 
cational institution  on  establishment  clause 
grounds). 

Likewise,  the  amendment  will  require  that 
cases  challenging  agency  action  be  heard 
where  real  and  substantial  impact  is  felt. 

In  the  Ruby  Lake  case  discussed  above. 
Defenders  of  Wildlife  v.  Andrus,  a  federal 
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judge  for  the  District  of  Colimibia  prohibit- 
ed all  boating  on  a  Nevada  lake.  In  that  case 
the  plaintiff.  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  was 
headquartered  In  Washington,  D.C.  The  de- 
fendant. Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Cecil 
Andrus.  also  was  for  venue  purposes,  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington.  D.C. 

The  regulations  regarding  bbating  were 
formulated  and  promulgated  in  Washing- 
ton, as  well.  Under  the  present  venue  stat- 
ute, therefore,  the  case  was  properly  heard 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  contrast,  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  such  a  suit  be  heard  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Nevada  be- 
cause the  relevant  action  substantially  af- 
fected only  the  residents  of  that  district. 
Similarly,  In  the  Foothills  Water  Project 
Case,  National  Wildlife  Federation  v. 
Andrui,  only  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado  would  have  met  the  "sub- 
stantially affected"  requirements  of  the 
amendment. 

It  is  emphasized,  however,  that  this 
amendment  does  not  preclude  venue  in  the 
District  of  Coliimbla.  Nor  will  It  come  Into 
operation  in  all  cases  against  federal  offi- 
cials, or  agencies.  It  Is  addressed  only  to 
those  cases  where  the  impact  of  regulation 
will  be  significantly  greater  in  certain  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  will  not  affect 
venue  in  those  Instances  where  administra- 
tive action  has  a  roughly  equal  impact 
throughout  the  cotintry.  In  such  cases,  the 
plaintiffs'  choice  of  forum  generally  should 
be  respected,  unless  the  interests  of  justice 
require  otherwise. 

If  most  Judicial  districts  contain  residents 
who  are  substantially  affected,  then  venue 
will  lie  where  the  plaintiff  resides  or  where 
the  defendant  resides  If  no  real  property  is 
Involved. 

Quite  simply,  this  amendment  achieves 
what  the  1962  Act  intended,  but  failed,  to 
do.  It  will  promote  Judicial  efficiency  by  its 
requirement  that  challenges  to  agency  ac- 
tions which  have  a  greater  Impact  on  specif- 
ic areas  of  the  Nation  be  decided  by  federal 
courts  In  those  areas.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, when  a  private  corporation  challenges 
the  effect  of  federal  regulations  on  the  op- 
eration of  a  plant  which  provides  Jobs,  It 
win  be  able  to  sue  In  the  Judicial  district 
where  the  plant  itself  Is  located. 

Issues  of  a  uniquely  local  nature  will  no 
longer  be  decided  In  a  distant  forum  In  a 
contest  between  large  national  lobbies  and 
the  Federal  government.  This  Amendment 
will  invest  local  courts  with  the  authority  to 
hear  and  decide  such  cases.  Consequently, 
local  Interests  will  be  more  completely  pro- 
tected. Such  a  result  is  consistent  with  our 
basic  concepts  of  federalism  and  justice  and 
Is  necessary  If  federal  district  courts  are  to 
continue  to  be  accessible  to  the  people 
rather  than  so  far  removed  as  to  be  insensi- 
tive to  local  concerns. 

II.  THAKsrni  or  vetub  in  actions  for 

JTTOICIAL  review  OF  ACKNCT  RI7IXS 

(Amendments  to  Sections  2112  and  1404  of 
Title  28.  United  SUtes  Code) 

The  amendments  to  sections  2112(b)(3) 
and  1404  of  Title  28,  United  States  Code, 
will  provide  further  guidance  to  the  federal 
courts  concerning  the  appropriate  venue  in 
which  to  resolve  cases  that  challenge,  or 
seek  to  compel,  action  by  federal  adminis- 
trative agencies. 

These  provisions  would  direct  federal  dis- 
trict courts  (or  circuit  courts  of  appeals  for 
cases  first  instituted  in  those  courts)  to 
transfer  a  case  to  a  different  district  (or  cir- 


cuit) in  which  the  agency  action  in  question 
would  have  a  substantially  greater  Impact. 

Both  provisions  seek  to  ensure  that  litiga- 
tion involving  the  government  Is  heard  by 
courts  in  the  areas  where  the  Impact  of  the 
challenged  governmental  action  will  fall. 
A.  Purpose  of  the  amervdment 
This  amendment  rests  on  the  premise 
that  the  most  appropriate  forum  to  hear 
disputes  between  citizens  and  the  federal 
government  is  one  of  the  federal  courts  lo- 
cated in  the  area  on  areas  of  the  Nation  In 
which  the  controversy  has  the  greater 
impact.  This  is  particularly  important 
where  the  courts  review  federal  administra- 
tive action  that  has  a  significantly  greater 
Impact  In  particular  localities. 

Under  current  section  2112,  multiple  peti- 
tions for  review  of  administrative  actions 
are  consolidated  in  the  court  In  which  the 
first  petition  was  filed.  This  has  led  to  an 
unseemly  race  to  the  courthouse  by  liti- 
gants seeking  to  file  first  In  order  to  select 
the  fonun  for  Judicial  review. 

In  particular,  litigants  often  race  to  file  in 
a  particular  court  because  they  believe  it 
will  apply  the  law  In  a  manner  particularly 
favorable  to  their  narrow  Interests.  The  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  chosen  court  sits  may 
have  little  connection  with  the  controversy, 
and  may  be  far  from  the  persons  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  challenged  agency 
action.  These  races  can  be  costly,  and  the 
forum-shopplng  they  engender  creates  an 
unflattering  Image  of  our  legal  system. 

The  random  selection  provision  that  S. 
1080  would  add  to  section  2112  solves  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  race-to-the-courthouse 
problem  by  ensuring  that  no  party  can 
select  the  forum  for  Judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action  simply  by  racing  to  file 
the  first  petition  for  review.  Nevertheless,  a 
random  selection  system  without  more 
leaves  other  flaws  of  the  current  system  un- 
resolved, and  may  further  exacerbate  these 
flaws. 

In  particular.  It  creates  an  incentive  for 
litigants  seeking  to  avoid  suit  in  one  particu- 
lar forum  to  file  multiple  petitions  In  many 
clrciiltfi  to  reduce  the  chance  that  the  lot- 
tery will  assign  the  case  to  the  undeslred 
court. 

The  amendment  to  Section  2112(b)(3)  will 
deter  that  kind  of  conduct  by  giving  the 
courts  a  rational  basis  for  transfer  when  the 
lottery  places  the  c»se  in  a  court  that  bears 
little  relationship  to  the  controversy.  This  is 
one  Imptortant  reason  for  the  amendment. 

Equally  Important,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  countermand  an  alarming  forum- 
shopping  trend  that  has  resulted  In  the  res- 
olution In  far-distant  courts  of  legal  contro- 
versies that  are  of  particular  importance  to 
specific  localities.  A  number  of  these  cases 
affecting  local  areas  have  been  litigated  in 
the  federal  courts  for  Washington.  D.C. 

Litigation  of  local  Issues  In  federal  courts 
at  the  seat  of  the  national  government  runs 
contrary  to  the  principle  underlying  the  cre- 
ation of  our  federal  Judiciary  system  that 
people  of  this  country  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  litigate  in  centralized  federal 
courts. 

This  principle  was  reemphaslzed  In  1962 
when  Congress  attempted  to  correct  provi- 
sions that  effectively  confined  litigation 
over  federal  agency  action  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  rationale  for  this  decentralization  is 
not  that  one  court  will  necessarily  apply  the 
law  differently  than  another  court.  Rather. 
It  is  a  recognition  that  when  a  case  is  decid- 
ed by  a  court  located  In  the  region  of  those 


most  affected  by  the  controversy,  this  fos- 
ters a  sense  of  community  participation  and 
an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  re- 
sulting decision.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
noted  In  Gvlf  Oil  Corp.  v.  OUbert,  330  U.S. 
501.  509  (1947).  a  decision  involving  the  doc- 
trine of  forum  non  conveniens: 

"In  cases  which  touch  the  affairs  of  many 
persons,  there  is  reason  for  holding  the  trial 
in  their  view  and  reach  rather  than  in 
remote  parts  of  the  coimtry  where  they  can 
learn  of  it  by  report  only.  There  Is  a  local 
Interest  In  having  localized  controversies  de- 
cided at  home." 

Tot  similar  reasons,  it  is  Important  to 
allow  a  local  federal  court  the  opportunity 
to  review  administrative  decisions  affecting 
its  district  or  circuit. 

This  decentralization  serves  another  im- 
portant function  by  allowing  difficult  Issues 
to  mature  through  consideration  by  various 
federal  courts  rather  than  channelling  them 
through  one  court  such  as  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit. The  amendment  thereby  recognizes 
the  wisdom  of  providing  the  Supreme  Court 
with  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  different 
approaches  to  the  same  Issue  before  making 
a  national  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
may  benefit  from  the  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine how  different  appellate  circuits  have  re- 
solved difficult  issues  under  particular  stat- 
utes. 

Additionally,  conflicts  between  the  legal 
Interpretations  of  different  circuits  can 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  In  signalling  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  Issues  are  particular- 
ly worthy  of  Its  attention.  See  McOarity. 
Multi-Party  Forum  Shopping  for  Appellate 
Review  of  Adminiatratii>e  Action,  129  U.  Pa. 
L.Rev.  302,  318-19(1980). 

In  short,  this  amendment  seeks  to  serve 
our  deeply  rooted  public  policy  preference 
for  resolving  In  local  federal  courts  the  fed- 
eral Issues  whose  principal  Impact  falls  on 
certain  areas  while  simultaneously  promot- 
ing efficient  Judicial  administration  and  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  liti- 
gants. 

B.  Background 
These  provisions  have  their  roots  In  long- 
standing objectives  and  in  earlier  bills  pro- 
posing changes  In  the  federal  venue  stat- 
utes. The  96th  Congress  held  hearings  to 
consider  legislative  proposals  designed  to 
update  the  Mandamus  and  Venue  Act  of 
1962. 

During  the  hearings,  case  histories  sub- 
stantiated the  Inadequacies  of  the  federal 
venue  statutes  particularly  with  respect  to 
environmental  matters  by  ilemonstratlng 
the  use  of  federal  district  courts  outside  the 
local  area  of  Impact.  The  Subcommittee's 
bin  proposed,  amorg  other  measures,  a  pre- 
sumption that  a  district  court  should  trans- 
fer envirorunental  cases  in  which  the  impact 
Is  primarily  local  to  a  court  in  the  affected 
district. 

Subsequently,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary reported  and  recommended  passage  of 
S.  3028.  a  bill  virtually  identical  to  the  origi- 
nal subcommittee  bill.  S.  3028  would  have 
amended  28  U.S.C.  i  1404,  respecting  trans- 
fer of  venue  between  district  courts,  to  state 
explicitly  that  the  primarily  local  or  region- 
al Impact  of  an  action  is  one  factor  that  a 
court  should  consider  in  deciding  whether 
to  transfer  an  action  to  another  district  or 
division. 

It  would  have  mandated  transfer  of  envi- 
ronmental cases  in  which  the  government 
was  the  defendant  to  a  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  action  primarily  affected  local  or 
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regional  interests  unless  such  transfer 
would  create  substantial  hardship  or  injus- 
tice or  the  impact  of  the  action  was  national 
rather  than  local  in  effect  or  scope. 

FlnaUy,  S.  3028  would  have  amended  the 
provixtons  of  28  U.S.C.  {2112,  respecting 
transfer  of  venue  between  courts  of  appeals 
in  the  review  of  administrative  orders,  to 
specify  the  primarily  local  or  regional 
impact  of  the  proceedings  as  a  factor  for  the 
court  to  consider  in  deciding  whether  to 
transfer  a  case.  In  the  97th  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced 8.  SO.  a  bill  identical  to  S.  3028. 

These  bills,  based  on  carefully  considered 
hearings  and  testimony,  reflect  the  wisdom 
of  amending  the  statutory  provisions  gov- 
erning transfer  of  venue  in  the  district  court 
and  courts  of  appeals  to  ensure  that  suits 
seeking  to  challenge  or  compel  federal  ad- 
ministrative actions  are  heard  in  the  dis- 
tricts or  circuits  in  which  those  actions  have 
a  substantial  impact.  The  amendment  to  S. 
1080  that  I  now  introduce  satisfies  these  ob- 
jectives. 

C.  Explanation  of  the  amendment 
The  proposed  amendment  would  alter  the 
statutory  provisions  governing  transfer  of 
venue  from  one  district  court  to  another 
and,  for  cases  first  instituted  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals,  from  one  circuit  to  an- 
other with  respect  to  suits  in  which  the  de- 
fendant is  a  federal  agency  or  officer. 

The  amendment  to  28  n.S.C.  {2112,  re- 
garding transfer  of  venue  between  appellate 
circuits  in  cases  involving  the  review  or  en- 
forcement of  agency  orders,  would  supple- 
ment S.  1080'8  lottery  provision  [Section 
6<a)]  by  specifying  that  any  circuit  court  in 
which  a  proceeding  with  respect  to  any 
agency  action  is  pending.  Including  any 
court  selected  pursuant  to  the  lottery  provi- 
sions where  multiple  petitions  have  been 
filed  in  different  circuits,  shall  transfer  the 
proceeding,  upon  the  motion  of  one  of  the 
parties,  to  the  court  of  appeals  for  a  circuit 
in  which  the  action  tmder  review  would 
have  a  substantially  greater  impact. 

Similarly,  the  proposed  amendment  to  28 
n.S.C.  1 1404  would  direct  the  district  courts 
to  transfer  disputes  with  federal  agencies 
and  officials  to  a  district  in  which  the  action 
would  have  a  substantially  greater  impact.  I 
stress  that  these  amendments  do  not  alter 
the  current  practice  under  i  1404<a)  with  re- 
spect to  suits  between  private  litigants. 

To  lUustrate  the  intended  effect  of  this 
amendment,  we  can  consider  how  the  Ruby 
Lake  case  and  the  Foothills  Project  water 
treatment  plant  case  would  be  handled 
under  the  statute  as  amended.  These  exam- 
ples relate  to  district  court  litigation  that 
would  be  governed  by  section  1404(e),  but 
they  also  Illuminate  the  basic  approach  that 
the  amendment  to  section  2112  mandates 
for  the  courts  of  appeals. 

In  the  Ruby  Lake  case,  the  federal  district 
Judge  In  Washington.  D.C.  entered  orders 
preventing  recreational  boating  on  Ruby 
Lake  even  though  the  local  citizens  had  for 
years  enjoyed  recreation  on  this  lake  and 
even  though  there  was  no  other  publicly 
owned  recreational  area  within  125  mUes  of 
northeast  Nevada's  primary  population  cen- 
ters. Dt/enden  of  Wildlife  v.  Andnu,  4SS  F. 
Supp.  446  (D.D.C.  1978). 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  would  have  trans- 
ferred the  Ruby  Lake  case  to  the  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Nevada,  a  region  in 
which  the  challenged  administrative  action 
bad  a  substantially  greater  impact. 

Sationai  Wildlife  Federation  v.  Andnia, 
Civil  Action  No.  78-1522  (D.D.C.  1978).  in- 
volved the  City  of  Denver's  decision  to  con- 


struct a  new  water  treatment  facility,  the 
Foothills  Project,  and  its  issuance  of  bonds 
to  finance  the  project. 

Although  a  related  lawsuit  was  under  way 
in  Colorado,  the  plaintiff  filed  its  NEPA 
challenge  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
district  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
denied  a  motion  to  transfer  the  case  to  Col- 
orado. Under  the  protxxsed  amendment,  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  would  have 
transferred  venue  to  district  court  for  the 
District  of  Colorado,  a  district  in  which  the 
action  would  have  a  significantly  greater 
impact. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  basic 
manner  in  which  the  amendments  would  op- 
erate. Some  additional  comments  are  appro- 
priate to  clarify  how  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  are  intended  to  function  in  spe- 
cific situations  under  sections  1404  and 
2112. 

Questions  are  likely  to  arise  respecting 
what  is  meant  by  a  substantially  greater 
Impact  and  bow  the  court  is  to  apply  this 
standard.  The  "Impact"  comprehended  by 
the  amendment  may  be  physical,  economic, 
environmental,  or  of  some  other  nature  that 
reasonably  should  be  considered. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  by  mandating 
transfer  to  an  area  of  substantially  greater 
Impact,  the  amendment  does  not  intend  to 
mire  the  courts  in  preliminary  litigation 
over  fine  distinctions  between  the  degree  of 
impact  in  one  area  as  opposed  to  another. 

Usually,  the  area  of  greatest  impact  will 
be  apparent  from  the  face  of  the  pleadings 
and  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  as  was 
certainly  the  case  in  the  Ruby  Lake  contro- 
versy. If  the  suit  concerns  a  final  rule  or 
agency  action,  the  record  before  the  agency 
should  provide  all  or  most  of  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  resolve  this  question, 
though  some  supplementation  through  affi- 
davit may  be  appropriate. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  courts  would 
ever  be  required  to  hold  an  evidentiary 
hearing  on  this  question,  though  hearings 
are  not  precluded. 

Where  meaningful  distinctions  cannot 
readily  be  drawn  between  the  Impact  on  sev- 
eral areas,  the  court  may  appropriately 
transfer  to  any  one  of  those  areas.  Sections 
1404(e)  and  2112(b)(3)  will  not  require  a 
court  to  make  fine  distinctions  to  identify 
the  district  in  which  the  most  substantial 
impact  will  occur  in  cases  Involving  agency 
action  that  would  substantially  affect  more 
than  one  district. 

In  deciding  between  courts  for  areas  of 
substantial,  yet  similar  impact,  the  initial 
court  should  consider  the  Interests  of  jus- 
tice including  the  Interest  in  protecting  a 
plaintiff's  initial  choice  of  forum.  If  the  ini- 
tial court  is  itself  in  one  of  the  areas  of  sub- 
stantial impact,  or  If  the  impact  is  fairly 
uniform  nationwide  rather  than  localized  or 
substantially  greater  in  specific  areas,  the 
initial  court  may  properly  retain  the  case. 

Similarly,  if  a  regulation  has  its  greatest 
impact  on  an  activity  concentrated  in  sever- 
al areas  of  the  country,  the  court  may  prop- 
erly transfer  the  case  to  a  court  in  any  one 
of  those  areas. 

Moreover,  tbe  amendment  does  not  Intend 
that  a  court  to  which  a  case  is  transferred 
pursuant  to  the  amendmant's  requirements 
should  entertain  further  arguments  that 
some  other  court,  not  it,  is  actually  in  the 
area  most  substantially  affected. 

In  aU  but  the  rarest  of  cases,  the  first 
transfer  decision  based  on  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  should  settle  the 
issue  of  which  forum  is  appropriate. 

Again,  the  amendment  by  no  means  in- 
tends to  foster  repetitive  and  debUitating 


preliminary    litigation   over   transfer   deci- 
sions. 

Allowing  litigation  over  transfer  questions 
to  continue  after  the  initial  decision  would 
almost  always  be  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  Justice. 

Although  both  amendments  facilitate 
transfer  to  courts  in  which  a  substantially 
greater  impact  would  occur,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  neither  amendment  Is  intend- 
ed to  preclude  venue  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  actions  against  federal  officials 
or  agencies.  Indeed,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts  may  be  particularly  appropriate 
for  review  in  cases  involving  agency  action 
that  have  a  generally  uniform  impact 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  amendment  to 
section  2112  that  where  petitions  for  trans- 
fer have  been  fUed  in  more  than  one  court, 
no  court  would  entertain  a  transfer  motion 
before  the  petitions  were  consolidated  in 
one  court  through  the  random  selection  lot- 
tery process.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this. 

First,  the  lottery  may  place  the  proceed- 
ings In  one  of  the  circuits  in  which  the 
greatest  Impact  occurs.  This  would  obviate 
further  action. 

Second,  consideration  of  such  motions 
prior  to  the  lottery  process  might  require 
more  than  one  court  to  address  the  transfer 
jurisprudence  and  would  oblige  the  court  to 
give  predominant  emphasis  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  local  consideration. 

One  factor  stressed  by  courts  of  appeals 
interpreting  the  "interest  of  Justice"  stand- 
ard under  current  section  2112  is  the  desir- 
ability of  conserving  Judicial  resources  by 
consolidating  related  cases. 

This  is  a  legitimate  concern,  and  should 
remain  relevant  under  the  amendments. 
The  courts  have  not  agreed,  however,  how 
closely  related  two  proceedings  must  be  to 
Justify  transfer  on  this  basis  under  the  cur- 
rent statute. 

The  correct  approach  is  that  adopted  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in  PiMic 
Service  Commission  v.  FPC,  472  F.2d  1270 
(D.C.  dr.  1972),  and  American  Public  Qaa 
Association  v.  FPC.  655  F.2d  852  (D.C.  Clr. 
1976).  Those  cases  explained  that  transfer 
of  a  case  la  appropriate  on  the  "related  pro- 
ceeding" rationale  if  the  case  is  a  follow-on 
phase  of  an  inter-related  proceeding  previ- 
ously reviewed  In  another  circuit,  where 
continuance  of  tbe  same  appellate  tribunal 
is  necessary  to  retain  continuity  in  the  total 
proceeding.  American  Telej^ume  A  Tele- 
graph Co.  V.  FCC.  519  F.2d  322  (2d  Clr. 
1975),  Is  an  example  of  a  Justifiable  transfer. 

AT&T  sought  to  review  in  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit an  FCC  order  that  has  rejected  pro- 
posed AT&T  rate  increases  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  barred  by  an  earlier  Commis- 
sion order  prescribing  AT&T's  rate  of 
return.  The  Second  Circuit  transferred  the 
proceeding  to  tbe  District  of  Columbia, 
where  review  of  the  earlier  order  was  pend- 
ing, noting  that  resolution  of  the  litigation 
over  the  earlier  order  could  in  effect  moot 
the  proceeding  respecting  the  later  order. 
The  court  also  noted  certain  seemingly  in- 
consistent arguments  advanced  by  the  same 
parties  in  the  two  proceedings.' 

A  broader  view  of  "related  proceedings" 
that  focuses  on  the  mere  relationship  of  cer- 
tain issues  in  separate  proceedings,  adopted 
by  such  cases  as  United  SUelwoiicen  v.  Afar- 
shall,  592  F.2d  693  (3d  Clr.  1979),  is  not 
proper. 

In  United  Steelvorkers,  one  party  had  pe- 
titioned in  the  Third  Circuit  for  review  of 
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OSHA's  standard  respecting  employee  expo- 
sure to  lead. 

The  other  party  had  filed  simultaneously 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  Steelworkers  had 
15,000  members  working  in  plants  in  the 
Third  Circuit  that  would  be  covered  by  the 
standard. 

A  large  number  of  employers  whose  facili- 
ties would  be  covered  by  the  standard  had 
plants  In  the  Fifth  Circuit.  The  FUth  Cir- 
cuit permitted  the  Third  Circuit  to  decide 
which  court  should  hear  the  case. 

Astoimdlngly,  the  Third  Circuit  trans- 
ferred the  proceedings  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia cnrcult.  a  court  in  which  no  party 
had  filed  for  review,  on  the  basis  that  the 
D.C.  Circuit  was  considering  the  EPA's  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standard  for  lead, 
which  Involved  an  altogether  different  ad- 
ministrative record  and  differing  sUtutory 
criteria. 

This  type  of  relationship  between  cases 
simply  does  not  Justify  transfer  from  one 
circuit  to  another. 

The  decisions  have  uniformly  and  correct- 
ly recognized  that  a  particular  court's  gener- 
al familiarity  with  the  legal  issues  Involved 
in  a  case  is  not  a  factor  that  should  influ- 
ence retention  or  transfer.  The  theory  of 
our  federal  courts  is  not  one  of  specializa- 
tion of  tribimals  or  of  particular  Judges.  See 
ITT  World  CommunicatUms  v.  FCC,  621 
P.2d  1201.  1208  (2d  Clr.  1980);  United  Steel- 
iDorkers  v.  Marshall,  592  F.2d  at  897;  Ameri- 
can Public  Gat  Association  v.  FPC,  655  P.2d 
at  857-58;  PuNic  Sertnce  Commission  v. 
FPC,  472  F.2d  at  1272.  Cf.  Ajnerican  Tele- 
phone A  Telegraph  Co.  v.  FCC.  519  F.2d  at 
327  (finding  transfer  in  that  case  consistent 
with  disapproval  of  specialization  of  tribu- 
nals). 

Similar  principles  should  govern  district 
courts'  transfer  of  administrative  appeals  on 
a  "related  case"  rationale  under  1404(e). 
Under  current  1404(a),  district  courts  often 
transfer  cases  for  consolidation  of  related 
proceedings  arising  from  the  same  transac- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
situation  in  which  suits  challenging  the 
same  regulation  or  agency  action  (as  op- 
posed to  suits  challenging  similar  or  parallel 
agency  actions)  should  not  be  transferred 
for  consolidation. 

Other  factors  relevant  under  current  in- 
terpretations of  section  1404  could  remain 
relevant  in  unusual  situations.  Such  factors 
include  the  benefit  of  transferring  a  case  to 
a  court  familiar  by  reason  of  its  location 
with  peculiarly  difficult  issues  of  state  law. 
The  amendment  Intends  neither  to  encour- 
age nor  to  preclude  consideration  of  such 
factors. 

All  factors,  however,  would  have  to  be 
measured  ai^dnst  other  arguments  for  or 
against  transfer,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  smendment's  predominant  concern 
for  ensuring  that  cases  are  heard  in  one  of 
the  localities  most  substantially  affected. 

The  amendments  do  not  intend,  however, 
to  endorse  all  factors  presently  considered 
by  the  courts  in  deciding  whether  to  trans- 
fer or  retain  cases  "in  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice." 

NoUbly.  the  amendment  deliberately  re- 
frains from  stating  as  a  factor  the  "conven- 
ience of  the  parties."  the  one  factor  explicit- 
ly spelled  out  by  current  section  2112,  or  the 
"convenience  of  parties  and  witnesses,"  the 
one  factor  spelled  out  by  current  section 
1404. 

The  consideration  of  the  convenience  of 
the  parties  might  easUy  lead  to  an  overly 
deferential  regard  for  the  convenience  of 
the  federal  government  in  litigating  In 
Washington,  D.C. 


A  Senate  Committee  Report  respecting 
the  Mandamus  and  Venue  Act  of  1962  aptly 
noted  that  "[rlequlring  the  Government  to 
defend  Government  officials  and  agencies  in 
places  other  than  Washington  would  not 
appear  to  be  a  burdensome  imposition"  be- 
cause there  are  U.S.  attorneys  In  every  dis- 
trict, and  that  requiring  citizens  from  dis- 
tant states  to  bring  an  action  in  Washing- 
ton, where  the  cause  of  action  arose  else- 
where, "is  to  tailor  our  Judicial  processes  to 
the  convenience  of  the  Government  rather 
than  to  provide  readily  available,  inexpen- 
sive remedies  for  the  citizen  who  is  ag- 
grieved by  the  workings  of  Government."  S. 
Rep.  1992,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  reprinted  in 
1962  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  2784. 
2786. 

While  the  quoted  comments  were  ad- 
dressed to  former  provisions  that  had  the 
effect  of  providing  for  venue  exclusively  in 
the  D.C.  Circuit,  similar  considerations 
weigh  against  giving  undue  weight  under 
broader  venue  provisions  to  the  govern- 
ment's convenience  In  litigating  in  a  D.C. 
fonmi.  The  broad  "Interests  of  Justice" 
standard  is  flexible  enough  to  permit  con- 
sideration of  the  convenience  of  non-federal 
parties  or  witnesses. 

It  must  also  be  stated  that  mere  conven- 
ience of  counsel  should  not  be  a  significant 
factor  under  the  "interests  of  justice"  stand- 
ard. While  no  case  under  current  law  bases 
a  transfer  decision  on  that  ground  alone,  at 
least  one  circuit  court  has  considered  the 
presence  in  its  circuit  of  a  specialized  oil  and 
gas  bar  as  a  factor  in  favor  of  retaining  Ju- 
risdiction. American  Public  Gas  AssociaHon 
V.  Federal  Power  Commission,  555  F.  2d  852. 
857  (D.C.  Clr.  1976).  Convenience  of  counsel, 
however,  deserves  little,  if  any,  weight  if 
other  factors  point  elsewhere,  because  air 
travel  and  modem  communications  technol- 
ogy minimize  the  inconvenience  to  counsel 
of  representing  a  client  before  a  distant 
coiut. 

One  final  question  that  is  likely  to  arise 
under  the  amendment  is  whether  an  Inter- 
venor  in  an  action  is  a  "party"  who  can 
move  for  transfer  In  accordance  with  the 
amendment's  provisions.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
this  amendment  that  an  intervenor  with  a 
substantial  interest  In  the  controversy  be 
considered  a  party  who  may  move  for  trans- 
fer. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Nevada,  or  per- 
sons who  used  Ruby  Lake  for  recreational 
purposes  coxild  have  intervened  in  the  Ruby 
Lake  case  and  moved  for  transfer  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Nevada.  The  court  should  favor  such 
a  motion,  however,  only  If  the  intervenor 
becomes  Involved  and  moves  for  transfer  at 
an  early  stage  in  the  proceeding. 

After  the  Initial  court  has  invested  sub- 
stantial time  and  effort  In  a  proceeding, 
concern  for  Judicial  economy  would  counsel 
denial  of  such  a  late-coming  transfer  motion 
"in  the  Interests  of  Justice."  Similar  princi- 
ples logically  would  govern  belated  transfer 
motions  by  the  original  parties. 

III.  HATIOlfWIOI  RXVnWABIUTT  OF  PKDKRAI, 
AGXHCT  KULBS 

(Amendment  to  Section  2112  of  Title  28, 
United  States  Code) 

New  Section  2112(bX4)  is  designed  to 
ensure  further  that  agency  rules  reviewable 
directly  in  the  courts  of  appeals  may  be  re- 
viewed In  the  circuits  in  which  the  rules 
would  have  a  substantial  Impact.  The  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  section  2112(bK3)  by  ensuring  that 
agency  rules  are  subject  to  review  in  any  of 
the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  so  that  review 
may  be  lodged  in  the  appropriate  circuit. 


This  provision  would  make  no  change  In 
the  vast  majority  of  existing  provisions  for 
Judicial  review.  Indeed,  most  Jurisdictional 
or  venue  provisions  for  judicial  review  of 
agency  rules  already  permit  review  in  tbe 
circuit  where  the  petitioner  resides  or  has 
its  principal  place  of  business.* 

The  amendment,  however,  would  super- 
cede various  provisions  which  now  require 
petitioners  to  seek  review  of  some  rules 
solely  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.* 
One  underlying  premise  for  this  revision  Is 
that  the  judges  in  each  of  the  circuits  are 
equally  competent  to  resolve  the  legal  and 
statutory  questions  relating  to  agency  rules 
even  when  those  questions  have  broad,  na- 
tionwide ramifications. 

And  the  judges  in  the  individual  circuits 
will  be  especially  well  qualified  when  the 
cases  Involve  rules  the  impact  of  which  is 
most  substantial  within  their  own  clrctilt. 

Under  the  amendment,  petitioners  still 
would  have  the  option  of  seeking  review  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  as  permit- 
ted by  existing  law.  In  addition,  however, 
they  could  seek  review  in  the  circuits  where 
they  reside  or  have  their  principal  places  of 
business. 

In  addition,  because  tbe  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  review  of  agency  "rules"  as  de- 
fined in  section  551(4)  of  TiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  it  will  not  affect  the  provisions 
for  exclusive  review  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  of  agency  "orders"  or  other 
actions  under  a  number  of  statutes  that  in- 
volve the  adjudication  of  individual  rights 
rather  than  rulemaking. 

For  example,  the  Communications  Act 
Amendments  of  1952,  47  UJ3.C.  1402(b), 
provides  for  exclusive  review  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Circuit  of  PCX  actions  such  as 
the  denial  of  an  application  for  a  construc- 
tion permit  or  a  station  license.  These  ac- 
tions involve  adjudication  rather  than  rule- 
making. Similarly,  the  provisions  for  exclu- 
sive review  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit In  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949.  22  U.S.C.  {  1631f(b>,  and  In  tbe 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  46  U.S.C. 
1181(b).  involve  adjudications  of  individual 
rights  rather  than  rulemaking. 

The  amendment  would  have  no  effect  on 
exclusive  review  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  under  these  provisions,  nor  would  it 
affect  review  in  any  other  cases  involving 
adjudications  or  orders  affecting  Individual 
rights  rather  thah  rulemaking.  See,  e.g.. 
Energy  Policy  Conservation  Act.  42  UJ3.C. 
S  6384(b). 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  Is  not 
only  to  make  judicial  review  more  conven- 
ient for  members  of  the  public  who  do  not 
have  a  substantial  presence  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but,  even  more  Importantly,  to 
inspire  sorely  needed  public  confidence  in 
the  regulatory  process.  The  public  has 
become  deeply  disillusioned  with  federal 
regulation,  and  I  believe  that  a  major  cause 
of  this  disenchantment  is  the  belief  that 
regulations  formulated  in  Washington  do 
not  account  for  the  needs  or  wishes  of  tbe 
public. 

This  perception  is  made  worse  by  the  re- 
quirement that  members  of  the  public  come 
to  Washington  to  seek  judicial  review  of  fed- 
eral regulations. 

In  short,  many  citizens  view  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Circuit  as  merely  an  extension 
of  the  federal  regulatory  apparatus,  and 
they  believe  that  they  are  being  forced  to 
play  against  a  stacked  deck  when  they  are 
required  to  seek  judicial  review  in  Washing- 
ton. 
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The  public  would  be  more  willing  to 
accept  necessary  regulations  if  they  had 
confidence  in  the  administrative  and  judi- 
cial process  by  which  the  regulations  are 
promulgated  and  reviewed.  This  amendment 
would  increase  confidence  in  the  regulatory 
and  Judicial  process  by  making  it  more  con- 
venient for  the  public  to  participate  in  judi- 
cial review,  and  by  requiring  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  go  out  and  defend  their  rules  in 
the  Judicial  circuits  where  the  rules  will  be 
applied. 

Such  a  decentralized  system  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  federal  judiciary  since  it 
was  established  in  178S  ><>.  and  this  amend- 
ment would  strengthen  that  system. 

If  there  ever  were  sound  reasons  to  place 
exclusive  review  of  agency  rules  in  the  D.C. 
Circuit,  those  reasons  no  longer  exist. 
During  the  past  decade,  several  of  the 
courts  of  appeals  became  seriously  over- 
worked and  suffered  from  extensive  back- 
logs that  delayed  the  resolution  of  cases  for 
years.  These  problems  were  especially  acute 
in  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Circulte.  Congress 
addressed  these  problems  in  1978  by  enact- 
ing Pub.  Law  95-486,  which  directed  the 
President  to  appoint  35  new  circuit  judges. 
With  these  new  judges,  the  circuit  courts 
have  been  resolving  their  case  back-logs. 
There  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  divert  ad- 
ministrative cases  to  the  D.C.  Circuit  to 
ensure  speedy  decision." 

There  is  also  no  longer  any  reason  to  pro- 
vide exclusive  D.C.  Circuit  jurisdiction 
simply  to  prevent  the  "race  to  the  court- 
house" that  can  result  from  multi-circuit  fil- 
ings. Section  S  of  S.  1080  will  provide  a 
mechanism  for  random  selection  of  venue  in 
such  cases  to  replace  the  "first  filing"  rule 
now  embodied  in  Section  2112  of  Title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code.  With  the  imminent 
demise  of  the  race  to  the  courthouse,  there 
is  even  less  reason  to  prevent  petitioners 
from  seeking  Judicial  review  where  they 
reside  or  have  their  principal  places  of  busi- 
ness. 

A  variety  of  other  arguments  have  been 
made  In  support  of  exclusive  review  of 
agency  rules  in  the  D.C.  Circuit,  but  those 
arguments  do  not  withstand  analysis.  Some 
would  argue  that  Judges  in  the  D.C.  Circuit 
have  become  "experts"  on  regulatory  mat- 
ters, and  therefore  that  those  judges  are 
better  qualified  than  other  Judges  to  review 
rulemakings. 

In  the  first  place,  no  circuit  judge  in  fact 
could  become  an  "expert"  on  even  a  handful 
of  the  countless  matters  subject  to  federal 
regulation.  Second,  the  number  of  federal 
regulations  has  mushroomed  so  much  in  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  that  whatever  truth 
suggestion  may  have  had  in  the  past  has 
vanished;  virtually  all  federal  judges  have 
been  required  to  review  federal  regulation 
of  one  type  or  another. 

Finally,  we  would  not  need  or  want 
"expert"  Judges  on  regulatory  matters  even 
if  they  were  available. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  for  "expert" 
Judges  reflects  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
function  of  judicial  review  of  agency  rule- 
making and  the  role  of  reviewing  Judges.  On 
judicial  review  of  a  rulemaking,  a  Judge  is  to 
determine  whether  an  agency  properly  has 
applied  the  law  and  whether  the  agency's 
factual  and  policy  conclusions  are  adequate- 
ly supported  by  the  record. 

See  5  U.S.C.  i  706.  The  Judge  Is  not  to  sit 
as  a  techiUcal,  yet  ill-trained,  "expert"  to 
decide  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  the  regulatory  officer.  The  late  Judge 
Leventhal  noted  in  InUmatioTial  Harvester 
Co.  V.  Ruckelsfuixa,  478  F.2d  615.  641  (D.C. 


Cir.  1973).  that  "ours  is  a  Judicial  review, 
and  not  a  technical  or  policy  redetermina- 
tion." 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  need  "expert" 
judges  to  review  regulatory  cases.  Instead, 
we  need  Judges  with  &  general  perspective, 
experienced  in  practical  matters,  and  capa- 
ble of  bringing  common  sense  to  l)ear  on 
complicated  problems.  Such  Judges  can  be 
found  on  all  of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 

Some  would  argue  that  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  D.C.  Circuit  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent conflicting  decisions  that  could  para- 
lyze national  regulatory  programs.  Taken  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  this  argument  would 
lead  to  the  absurd  result  that  all  regulatory 
cases  be  subject  to  review  in  only  one  cir- 
cuit, because  otherwise  there  always  would 
be  a  risk  of  conflict  between  the  circuits.  A 
substantial  proportion  of  regulatory  cases 
have  long  been  reviewable  in  any  of  the  cir- 
cuits, with  no  evidence  of  debilitating  con- 
flict between  the  circuits.  When  important 
conflicts  arise,  the  Supreme  Court  exists  to 
resolve  them." 

A  number  of  distinguished  judges  and 
commentators  have  observed  that  multi-cir- 
cuit review  is  desirable  because  it  permits 
issues  to  l>e  reviewed  from  different  perspec- 
tives, and  indeed  because  it  will  Illuminate 
views  that  can  assist  the  Supreme  Court  in 
resolving  the  issues."  Under  this  view, 
there  is  little  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  from 
permitting  petitioners  to  seek  Judicial 
review  in  the  circuits  where  they  reside  or 
conduct  business. 

IV.  RESPONSES  TO  CONCERMS  EXPRESSED  ABOUT 
THE  VEKUE  AMENDMENT 

A  number  of  individuals  and  groups  have 
voiced  concerns  about  the  effects  which  this 
venue  amendment  will  have  on  certain  types 
of  cases  and  the  Judicial  system  in  general. 
As  the  following  responses  indicate,  this 
amendment  will  not  affect  the  majority  of 
cases;  nor  will  it  increase  judicial  burdens. 

This  ameodment  will  not  affect  all  cases. 
It  will  come  Into  play  only  when  cases  are 
filed  in  districts  or  circuits  in  which  the  resi- 
dents would  not  be  substantially  affected  by 
the  agency  action  under  review  or  In  cases 
where  the  agency  action  would  have  a  sub- 
stantially greater  impact  in  a  different  area 
of  the  Nation.  Of  course,  the  limited  reach 
of  this  amendment  does  not  argue  against 
its  adoption.  This  amendment  will  cure  the 
abuses  that  occur  under  the  present  system. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  still  allows 
cases  to  be  retained  or  transferred  to  an- 
other court  when  the  interests  of  Justice  so 
require.  Thus,  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  would  some- 
how work  an  injustice,  the  district  court 
may  remedy  it  by  simply  retaining  or  trans- 
ferring the  case  as  the  Interests  of  Justice 
require. 

Civil  Rights  Actions 
Concern 
The  venue  amendment  will  prevent  the 
bringing  of  civil  righte  suits  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Response 

The  venue  amendment  will  not  affect  civil 
rights  suits,  and  the  amendment  expressly 
so  provides.  Civil  rights  actions  brought 
under  42  U.S.C.  J 1981  et  seg.,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  are  dependent  on  Section 
1391(b)  for  venue. 

Section  1381(e)  does  not  apply,  even  if 
some  of  the  defendants  are  officers  of  the 
federal  government.  See  Jones  v.  Bales,  58 
F.R.D.  453  (N.D.  Ga.  1972),  affd  without 
opinion,  480  P.  2d  806  (5th  Cir.  1973).  Sec- 
tion 1391(e)  only  covers  suits  against  federal 
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officials  who  are  acting  lawfully  and  In  an 
official  capacity  as  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Indeed,  in  Stafford  v.  Briggs,  444  U.S.  527 
(1980),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  any 
suit  against  a  federal  officer  which  sought 
monetary  damages  was  not  covered  by  Sec- 
tion 1391(e).  The  court  reasoned  that  Sec- 
tion 1391(e)  was  designed  to  provide  venue 
in  suits  which  are,  in  reality,  suits  against 
the  federal  government. 

Conversely,  civil  rights  actions  are  not 
suits  against  the  federal  government,  but 
suits  against  individuals  who  are  acting 
under  color  of  law.  Therefore,  they  are  reg- 
ular civil  suits  and  hence,  governed  by  Sec- 
tion 1391(b). 

Section  1391(b)  provides  that  a  civil  action 
not  founded  solely  on  diversity  of  citizen- 
ship may  be  brought  only  in  the  judicial  dis- 
trict where  all  defendants  reside  or  in  which 
the  claim  arose.  No  other  law  is  applicable 
with  regard  to  venue  under  these  sections. 
Jimenez  v.  Pierce,  315  F.  Supp.  365  (1970). 
Thus,  venue  for  civil  rights  actions  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Suite  brought  under  Title  VII,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act,  also  will  be 
unaffected  by  the  amendment.  Title  VII 
contains  ite  own  venue  provision,  which 
allows  an  action  to  be  brought  where  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  where  relevant  em- 
ployment records  are  kept  or  where  the  ag- 
grieved person  would  have  worked  but  for 
the  alleged  employment  practice.  42  U.S  C 
S  2000e-5(f)(3).  Because  these  special  venue 
provisions  must  govern  in  Title  VII  actions 
Stebbiru  v.  State  Farm  Mutual,  413  F2ci 
1100  (DC.  Cir.  1969),  Section  1391(e)  has  no 
application  to  such  suite. 

The  amendment  to  Section  1404(e)  provid- 
ing for  transfer  of  district  court  actions  also 
is  inapplicable  to  civil  righte  actions  because 
the  language  of  the  amendmente  llmite  it  to 
actions  of  the  type  in  which  venue  is  gov- 
erned by  section  1391(e).  Because  subsection 
1391(e)  is  inapplicable  to  civU  righte  suite, 
the  same  would  be  true  of  new  subsection 
1404(e). 

Finally,  the  amendment  to  section 
2112(b)(3)  providing  for  the  transfer  of  suite 
in  the  Courts  of  Appeals  also  is  inapplicable. 
That  provision  applies  only  to  those  cases 
involving  rules  and  regulations  which  the 
enacting  statute  requires  to  be  reviewed  di- 
rectly by  the  Courte  of  Appeals.  28  U.S.C. 
8  2112.  Since  civil  righte  actions  are  heard  in 
the  federal  district  courts,  28  U.S.C.  1 1343 
they  will  remain  unaffected. 

Concern 

The  amendment  will  allow  suit  to  be  filed 
against  the  TVA  in  a  greater  number  of  ju- 
dicial districte  than  is  currently  allowed. 

Response 

Section  1391(e)  does  not  apply  to  cases  in- 
volving the  TMinessee  Valley  Authority. 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc  v 
TVA,  459  F.2d  355  (2d  Cir.  1972).  Instead, 
the  TVA  is  treated  as  a  private  corporation 
which  may  be  sued  in  a  district  where  it  is 
incorporated  or  where  it  is  doing  business 
28  U.S.C.  i  1391(c).  Therefore,  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  1391(e)  will  not 
affect  venue  in  TVA  cases. 

Furthermore,  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  1404(e)  dealing  with  the  transfer  of 
district  court  cases,  only  applies  to  actions 
against  the  government  or  ite  officials  as  de- 
scribed in  section  1391(e).  Because  that  Sec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  TVA.  new  Section 
1404(e)  also  would  be  inapplicable. 
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The  amendment  providing  for  the  trans- 
fer of  suits  in  the  CourUs  of  Appeals  also  is 
inapplicable.  It  only  applies  to  those  cases 
involving  rules  and  regulations  which  the 
enacting  statute  requires  be  reviewed  direct- 
ly by  the  Courts  of  Appeals.  28  U.S.C  §  2112 
Since  no  such  special  statutory  mandate  ap- 
plies to  the  TVA.  it  will  remain  unaffected. 
The  Need  for  an  Impartial  and  Experienced 
Forum 
Concern 
The  venue  amendment  will  rob  litigante  of 
the    opportunity    to    sue    in    the    impartial 
forum  of  the  District   of   Columbia.   More 
over,  the  DC.  courts  are  experienced  and 
expert    in    many    administrative    matters 
which  are  only  rarely  brought  before  other 
courte. 

Response 
It  is  a  basic  tenet  of  our  federal  judicial 
system  that  each  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
is  both  impartial  and  competent  to  hear  any 
case.  The  district  court  of  Washington.  D.C. 
is  not  meant  to  be  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered a  "supercourt  ■  which  offers  a  higher 
degree  of  impartiality  or  competence.  If 
DC.  Judges  are  more  experienced  in  admin- 
istrative matters,  it  is  because  past  and  cur- 
rent venue  statutes  have  forced  many  ad- 
ministrative cases  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia federal  courte.  Once  this  amend- 
ment channels  local  cases  back  to  local  fed- 
eral courte.  they  too  will  become  familiar 
with  those  cases. 

Furthermore,  whatever  truth  there  may 
have  been  in  these  statemente  concerning 
lack  of  experience  has  been  largely  dissipat- 
ed by  the  tremendous  growth  In  federal  reg- 
ulations over  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 
Federal  regulations  increasingly  have  af- 
fected all  of  our  lives,  and  the  courte  have 
felt  the  Impact  as  well.  Federal  Judges  in  all 
parte  of  the  Nation  have  been  called  upon 
to  review  federal  agency  regulations,  and  all 
federal  Judges  have  become  increasing  fa- 
miliar with  these  actions. 

The  Judges  who  serve  on  federal  district 
courte  throughout  the  nation  are  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  men  and  women  se- 
lected are  fair,  conscientious  individuals 
who  are  equally  capable  of  handling  any 
case  which  will  be  brought  or  transferred  to 
their  court  by  this  amendment. 

Inconvenience  to  the  Parties 
Concern 
Because  decisions  are  made  and  adminis- 
trators are  located  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, it  is  more  convenient  to  try  cases  there. 
Additionally,  the  D.C.  courte  provide  the 
only  federal  forum  where  plaintiffs  from 
different  judicial  districte  can  join  In  one 
lawsuit,  thus  avoiding  the  need  for  duplica- 
tive litigation  or  complicated  class  actions. 
Response 
The  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
allow  litigante  to  seek  relevant  information 
nationwide.  Thus,  a  party  to  a  case  being 
tried  In  the  Central  District  of  California 
may  depose  witnesses,  subpoena  documente 
and  make  other  discovery  demands  on  the 
federal  government  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Moreover,  when  the  federal  goverrunent  is  a 
party  to  a  lawsuit,  it  is  defended  by  U.S.  at- 
torneys. These  attorneys  are  located  In  field 
offices  throughout  the  country.  Thus,  there 
is  no  inconvenience  to  the  government. 

Furthermore,  the  convenience  of  the 
forum  to  the  federal  government  should  not 
be  a  consideration.  The  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  and  the  Mandamus  and  Venue  Act  of 
1962  were  premised  on  the  belief  that  feder- 


al courte  should  be  located  throughout  the 
Nation  where  they  can  be  readily  available 
to  individuals  seeking  redress  against  the 
government. 

Indeed,  the  purpose  of  these  two  acte  was 
to  provide  local  federal  courte  where  local 
issues  could  he  resolved.  The  amendment  in- 
troduced today  helps  to  achieve  this  goal  by 
requiring  that  suite  be  brought  in.  or  trans- 
ferred to.  a  judicial  district  where  residente 
are  substantially  affected. 

The  amendment  does  nothing  to  prohibit 
the  consolidation  of  similar  suite  in  a  single 
judicial  district.  Rather  it  makes  such  con 
solidation  easier  by  providing  that  all  plain 
tiffs  may  sue  where  the  substantial  impact 
of  agency  action  would  occur.  Furthermore, 
the  courte  will  have  available  the  new  trans- 
fer provisions  as  well  as  such  previous  mech- 
anisms as  transfers  in  the  intereste  of  jus- 
tice and  the  Multi  District  Panel  to  guard 
against  unwarranted  duplicative  litigation. 

There  is  no  legal  or  logical  reason  why  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  the  only  dis- 
trict  where   all   parties  can   get   together. 
Where  suit  in  Washington  is  equally  appro- 
priate, such  as  when  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  substantially  affected  or  when  the 
impact  of  agency  action  is  uniform  through- 
out the  Nation,  venue  in  Washington  would 
not  be  precluded  and.  where  it  Is  the  plain- 
tiffs' choice,  should  generally  be  retained. 
Increased  Burdens  on  the  Courte 
Concern 
Every  federal  district  court  will  have  to 
hold    evidentiary    hearings    to    determine 
which  judicial  district  is  the  most  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  litigation.  The  amend- 
ment also  will  overburden  already  crowded 
courts. 

Response 
The  amendment  does  not  require  that  a 
court  determine  in  which  district  residente 
will  be  most  substantially  affected.  Pine  dis- 
tinctions need  not  be  made.  A  number  of 
districte  may  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
amendment  and  suit  may  be  brought  in,  or 
transferred  to,  any  one  of  them. 

This  amendment  does  not  create  any  new 
causes  of  action  against  the  government. 
Thus,  there  will  be  no  Increase  in  the 
number  of  suite.  If  the  forum  where  resi- 
dente are  substantially  affected  Is  so  over- 
crowded so  as  to  prevent  a  hearing  within  a 
reasonable  time,  even  on  an  expedited  basis, 
the  court  may  consider  that  factor  when  de- 
termining whether  to  transfer  the  case  to 
another  district  in  the  Intereste  of  justice. 

FOOTNOTES 


'  A  plaintiff  m»y  sue  an  administrative  agency  or 
officer  If  hl»  complaint  arguably  falls  within  the 
"Kjne  of  interests"  to  be  protected  or  regulated  by 
the  statute  or  constitutional  guarantee  In  question. 
Data  Procesrine  Service  v.  Camp.  397  U.8.  150 
(IMS).  In  practice  this  means  that  any  plaintiff 
who  can  demonstrate  some  "injury  In  fact"  or  any 
group  who  can  demonstrate  that  lu  members  will 
suffer  similar  Injury  may  challenge  administrative 
agency  action.  Sierra  dub  v.  Morton,  405  U.S.  721 
(1972).  Thus  standing  may  be  predicated  on  non- 
economic  Interests,  e-g..  United  State*  v.  SCRAP. 
412  UJS.  8«»  (1973).  so  long  as  the  Injury  is  likely  to 
be  redreiaed  by  a  favorable  decision.  Sinum  v.  East- 
ern Kentucky  Welfare  RighU  Org..  426  D.S.  26 
(1976). 

This  expanded  concept  of  standing  has  Increased 
greatly  the  pool  of  potential  plaintiffs  who  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  court  system.  Special  Inter- 
est groups  or  large,  national  lobbies  may  challenge 
agency  action  so  long  as  at  least  some  of  their  mem- 
tiers  are  Injured  In  fact.  This  requirement  Is  easUy 
met  by  proper  pleading  l>efore  the  court.  Often 
these  groups  prefer  to  bring  their  lawsuits  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  a  result,  the  goal  of  the 
Mandamus  and  Venue  Act  of  1962  remains  unful- 
flUed. 


'  E.g..  Reuben  H  Donnelley  Corp.  v.  Federal  Trade 
Comm'n.  580  F.2d  264  <7ih  Cir  1978)  (residence  of 
federal  agency  limited  to  the  District  of  Columbia). 
Hartke  v  Federal  Avial\on  Admtn..  369  F  Supp  741 
iS.D.N.y.  1973J  (Official  residence  of  FAA  Adminis- 
trator Ls  in  the  District  of  Columbia) 

'For  example,  in  Saturai  Resources  Defense 
CounciL  Inc.  \  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  340  F. 
Supp.  400  iS.D.N.Y.  19711.  retd  on  other  gds.  459 
F.2d  255  1 2d  Cir  1972 1.  it  was  held  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  venue  determination,  an  action  challenging 
the  strip  mining  of  coal  on  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  grounds,  was  not  an  action  Involving  real 
property 

*  Tenrieco  Oil  Co.  v.  Eninronmenlal  Protection 
Agency.  592  F.2d  897  (5lh  Cir  1979):  National  Dis 
tillers  and  Chemical  Corp.  v  DepL  of  Energy.  487  F 
Supp.  34  (D.  Del.  1980) 

•  In  interpreting  a  similar  sul)seclion  of  the  venue 
statute,  the  Supreme  Court  m  Leroy  v.  Great  West- 
em  United  Corp..  443  U.S.  173  (1979)  found  that  a 
claim  arises  where  the  challenged  administrative 
decision  was  made  The  same  analysis  was  applied 
to  Section  I391<e).  m  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp  v 
Federal  Trade  Commn.  580  F.2d  264  (7th  Cir.  1978). 

"  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787. 
at  124  (M.  arrand  ed  1937)  (Madison's  report  of  his 
remarks  of  June  5,  1787 1. 

'  This  is  not  to  express  any  opinion  on  whether 
Public  Service  CommissiOTi.  American  Public  Gas 
Association,  or  AT  AT  would  or  would  not  have 
been  transferred  elsewhere  under  the  amendment  s 
XoctH  impact  criterion. 

•See.  e.g..  28  U.S.C.  J 2343  (review  of  various  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  29  U.S.C.  i655<f) 
(review  of  occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards). 7  U.S.C.  i  136n(b)  (review  of  EPA  actions  con- 
cerning pesticides),  15  U.S.C.  }  45(c)  (review  of 
orders  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission).  33  O.S.C. 
51369(bMI)  (review  of  EPA  actions  concerning 
water  pollution),  and  15  U.S.C.  J2618(a>(I)<A) 
(review  of  EPA  regulations  concerning  toxic  sub- 
stances). 

•See,  e.g..  24  U.S.C.  J7607(b)  (review  of  actions 
under  the  CHean  Air  Act).  42  U.S.C.  14915  (review 
of  actions  under  the  Noise  Control  Act),  15  U.S.C. 
j766  (review  of  rules  Issued  under  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act),  43  U.S.C.  51349(0(1) 
(review  of  leasing  decisions  under  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Leasing  Program).  42  U.S.C.  16976(a) 
(review  of  regulations  Issued  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act),  and  42  O.S.C. 
}300j-7(a)  (review  of  regulations  Issued  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act). 

'"  Indeed,  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  provided  that 
each  of  the  original  circuit  courts  were  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  Supreme  Court  justices  and  a  district 
Judge  from  the  circuit,  sitting  at  specified  times  and 
locations  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  Act  of 
September  24,  1789.  H  4,  5,  1  SUt.  74-76. 

■ '  Indeed,  the  D.  C.  Circuit  experiences  substan- 
tial delays  In  deciding  important  regtilatory  cases. 
For  example,  in  American  Petroleum  Institute  v. 
Costle  (79-1104).  Involving  petitions  for  review  of 
EPA's  ambient  air  quality  standards  for  ozone,  the 
case  was  filed  In  January.  1979.  and  was  not  decided 
until  September,  1981,  more  than  18  months  after 
the  court  heard  oral  argument. 

>•  Indeed,  one  of  the  primary  criteria  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  deciding  whether  to  grant  certio- 
rari  Is  whether  a  decision  has  created  a  conflict 
among  the  courts  of  appeals.  Supreme  Court  Rule 
17.1(a). 

'•The  late  Judge  Leventhal  wrote  that  "ttjhere 
are  advantages  of  multiple  judicial  Input  on  issues. 
This  Is  a  concept  of  feedback,  of  a  simmering  or 
percolating  effect."  Leventhal,  "A  Modest  Proposal 
for  a  Multl-Clrcult  Court  of  Appeals."  24  Am.  U.L. 
Rev.  881,  908  (1975).  See  also  Currte  &  Ooodman. 
"Judicial  Review  of  Federal  Administrative  Action: 
Quest  for  the  Optlmujn  Forum."  75  Colum.  L.  Rev. 
1,  68-70  (1975).» 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
Stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 


(. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial orders,  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each.  In  this  order:  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Qcatle).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 

I*RYOR). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  do 
not  think  I  will  object— are  these 
orders  to  come  in  and  get  started  after 
10  o'clock? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Today,  special 
orders  ran  until  virtually  12  o'clock.  I 
know  the  majority  leader  Is  not  crank- 
ing Into  high  gear  yet  on  stopping  the 
filibuster,  but  to  come  in  at  10  a.m. 
with  special  orders  which  may  last 
past  11  o'clock  is  no  way  to  run  down  a 
fUibuster. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  no  to  my  col- 
leacrues.  but  is  it  possible  to  have  that 
time  count  against  the  100  hours? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  do  that.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows.  I  am  a  support- 
er of  his  amendment  and  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bUl;  and  I  have  announced 
previously  that  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
measure  until  we  complete  it.  We  are 
going  to  pass  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice authorizations  bill. 

I  think  that  In  all  fairness,  however, 
it  is  not  the  better  part  of  manage- 
ment Judgment  to  try  to  complete  that 
business  or  even  to  accelerate  the  pace 
before  we  go  out  tomorrow  afternoon 
for  the  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

Ten  o'clock  is  an  hour  earlier  than 
we  have  been  convening,  and  2  hours 
earlier  on  some  days. 

I  think  we  will  transact  some  busi- 
ness tomorrow  on  this  measure  and  It 
will  be  worthwhile.  I  think  If  we  move 
It  back  before  10  o'clock  on  tomorrow 
It  will  work  an  Inconvenience  on  some 
Members  who  had  not  planned  with- 
out previous  warning  to  be  involved  In 
floor  debate  prior  to  that  hour. 

There  will  be  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order. 
That  may  take  as  much  as  20  minutes, 
but  I  doubt  it. 

There  Is  not  yet  a  provision  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. That  may  be  provided  for,  but  I 
will  say  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana  It 
will  be  very  brief  if  It  is.  There  are 
three  15-minute  special  orders  which 
may  or  may  not  be  fully  utilized.  But 
we  should  be  on  this  measure  by  11 
a.m. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  Senators 
feel  about  this,  but  I  think  I  can  hear 


about  all  I  can  stand  on  this  measure 
between  11  a.m.  and  some  time  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  exercise  the  usual  and 
ordinary  leadership  prerogative,  none 
of  which  is  more  basic  than  the  idea  of 
setting  the  time  for  the  convening  of 
the  Senate  and  determining  the  hours 
that  we  recess  over  until  the  following 
day. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  object.  I  guess  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  when  the  time  comes, 
and  I  hope  that  time  will  soon  be  here, 
we  will  put  it  in  high  gear  and  run  this 
thing  Into  the  ground  where  It  de- 
serves to  be,  this  thing  being  the  fili- 
buster, and,  of  course,  I  am  not  going 
to  interfere  with  the  leadership  pre- 
rogatives. The  leader  has  been  very 
good  In  this  matter.  But  I  would 
serve— I  do  not  guess  the  word  Is 
notice— I  would  implore  the  majority 
leader,  should  I  say,  that  very  soon  we 
get  serious  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, as  the  majority  leader,  has  a 
high  regard  for  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  a  great  respect  for  his 
words  and  wishes.  I  will  take  kindly  to 
that  suggestion  because  I  share  in  his 
ambition  in  seeing  that  this  matter  is 
disposed  of  properly. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  orders  been 
granted  in  respect  to  the  convening  of 
the  Senate  and  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators under  the  special  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  yet  been  granted. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
wish  to  consult  with  the  minority 
leader  or  his  representative. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve that  a  number  of  nominations  on 
today's  Executive  Calendar  have  been 
cleared  for  action  on  this  side,  espe- 
cially I  identify  for  my  friend,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  all  of  those  nominations 
beginning  on  page  2  under  the  heading 
"Air  Force"  and  continuing  through 
pages  3.  4.  5,  6.  7,  8,  9.  and  10,  includ- 
ing the  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  in  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
and  Navy,  and  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  If  he  is  in  a  position  at  this  time 
to  consider  all  or  any  part  of  those 
nominations  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  nominations  that  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  nmnlng  from  pages  2 
through  10,  inclusive,  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
we  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomina- 
tions just  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

AIR  FORCX 

The  foUowlng  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
837.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Anderegg.  285-26- 
4376. 

Brig.  (3en.  William  A.  Anders,  562-54- 
4048. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sloan  R.  Gill.  222-16-7990. 

Brig.  Gen.  lYiomas  J.  Gregory.  055-22- 
1828. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  M.  Jenkins,  292-20- 
6243. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Licker,  557-34-8002. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  P.  Luchslnger,  Jr.,  482- 
28-1725. 

Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Marckesano,  119-22- 
7052. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Taylor,  467-48-0139. 
7*0  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Donald  G.  Aten,  153-20-3767. 

Col.  Howard  L.  Bralnln,  464-34-6743. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Carglll,  463-40-6684. 

Col.  Herman  J.  Carpenter,  436-42-7305. 

Col.  William  L.  Harper,  253-36-3749. 

Col.  Leonard  W.  Hegland.  536-26-7770. 

Col.  Arthur  H.  Hutton,  074-24-7424. 

Col.  Herbert  H.  Kaiser,  Jr..  356-22-7616. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Kelly,  335-28-4013. 

Col.  Marc  M.  McClelland.  146-26-0053. 

Col.  William  B.  McDanlel,  229-32-1218. 

Col.  Byron  E.  Mills,  Jr.,  265-34-1772. 

Col.  Robert  G.  Mortensen,  561-40-0525. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Northrup,  029-26-1674. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Parrott,  001-20-7691. 

Col.  Walter  L.  Saur,  481-24-2279. 

Col.  Roger  P.  Scheer.  328-24-8077. 
U.S.  AIR  roRcz 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  36.  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Joseph  A.  Aheam.  499-36-7710. 
Col.  Thomas  A.  Baker,  551-42-0058. 
Col.  Thomas  P.  Ball,  260-44-4995. 
Col.  Richard  S.  Beyea,  Jr.,  465-48-3248. 
Col.  Robert  C.  Beyer,  Jr.,  056-26-5469. 
Col.  Anthony  J.  Burshnlck,  193-26-5025. 
Col.  Henry  D.  Canterbury,  416-48-0432. 
Col.  Vernon  Chong,  563-44-8468. 
Col.  Donald  L.  Cromer,  518-34-5921. 
Col.  James  L.  Crouch,  449-50-5201. 
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Alexander  K.  Davidson,  540-36-0728. 
James  B.  Davis,  505-38-3274. 
Lee  A.  Denson.  Jr.,  048-26-3226. 
Larry  D.  Dillingham,  484-34-4053. 
Robert  D.  Eaglet,  287-26-9391. 
George  E.  EUis,  005-34-0641. 
Jack  K.  Parris,  396-38-0881. 
Eugene  H.  Fischer,  337-24-6756. 
Gordon  E.  FomeU,  331-28-5411. 
Wilfred  L.  Goodson.  442-36-0342. 
Lee  V.  Greer,  253-52-0186. 
Albert  C.  Guldottl,  559-42-7650. 
Ralph  E.  Havens,  506-42-7223. 
Donald  W.  Henderson,  229-50-5595. 
Jerry  D.  Holmes,  447-30-3500. 
Charles  A.  Homer.  479-40-0449. 
Bradley  C.  Hosmer,  224-48-7119. 
Wayne  O.  Jefferson.  Jr..  579-52-8583. 
Kenneth  R.  Johnson.  332-28-0602. 
Robert  L.  Klrtley.  215-34-2643. 
Donald  J.  Kutyna.  339-26-1935. 
Wayne  W.  Lambert.  256-54-1653. 
Thomas  A.  LaPlante,  028-28-1265. 
Mary  A.  Marsh,  153-20-3518. 
PaiU  H.  Martin,  403-46-7642. 
Monte  D.  Montgomery.  131-26-5276. 
Donald  L  Moore,  462-52-7633. 
Stanton  R.  Musser,  162-28-1587. 
Robert  A.  Norman.  097-28-7000. 
Robert  W.  Norrls,  417-44-5019. 
Kenneth  W.  North.  045-24-6561. 
Richard  M.  Pascoe,  563-40-1916. 
Richard  A.  Pierson.  013-26-8647. 
Albert  L  Pruden,  Jr.,  242-50-7160. 
Clifford  H.  Rees,  Jr..  509-38-2122. 
Robert  L.  Rutherford,  454-52-7491. 
Paul  N.  Scheldel,  543-38-4087. 
John  C.  Scheldt,  Jr.,  127-26-«468. 
Alexander  M.  Sloan,  234-52-5283. 
Donald  C.  Smith,  442-34-9390. 
Leo  W.  Smith,  II,  480-38-3800. 
Ralph  E.  Spraker,  519-34-0395. 
Samuel  H.  Swart.  Jr.,  047-26-B815. 
John  H.  Voorhees.  152-30-8385. 
aaudlus  E.  Watts,  III.  245-52-1354. 
David  H.  WllllamB,  Jr.,  466-48-6918. 


To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Randall  W.  BeU,  124-28-7790. 
Col.  David  M.  Burner.  Jr..  324-28-9288. 
Col.  Joseph  M.  Cannon.  072-24-4062. 
Col.  Murray  E.  Cantrall,  312-34-0512. 
Col.  Keith  L.  Hargrove,  461-38-2080. 
Col.  Roy  L.  Nelson.  435-36-4620. 
Col.  Elvin  J.  Scbofield.  452-52-6599. 
Col.  Charles  J.  Whisnant,  241-52-8988. 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  593(a)  and  3385: 
To  be  major  generxU 
Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  H.  Kothmann,  714-16- 
9782. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Q.  Simmons.  III.  191-16- 
8081. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Lawrence  P.  Plynn.  089-22-4944. 
Col.  Walter  H.  Grimes,  417-38-3639. 
Col.  Robert  J.  Irvln.  208-22-9814. 
Col.  William  A  Jackson.  416-42-6831. 
Col.  Jerome  M.  Shinaver.  Jr..  565-36-5709. 
Col.  Leah  W.  Stalling,  259-4ft-0664. 
Col.  Donald  E.  Stone,  104-22-2418. 
Col.  GUbert  J.  Sullivan,  231-32-4942. 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Cien.  Charles  M.  Klefner,  490-28- 
7292. 

Brig.   Oen.   Robert  M.   Morgan.   447-30- 
8580. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Gulllermo  H.  Barbosa,  580-66-9257. 
Col.  Darden  J.  Bourne,  425-52-0126. 
Col.  Richard  I.  Braund,  339-24-3169. 
Col.  Forrest  W.  Brice.  414-42-7072. 
Col.  Lawrence  B.  CampbeU,  518-24-8993. 
Col.  William  P.  Ctody,  069-24-0083. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
IM  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  imder  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 601,  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Edward  Cavazos,  452-34- 
5055. 

In  THE  Arky 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a).  3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  H.  Conrad.  Jr.,  434- 
34-6453. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Ownby.  445-34-9106. 

Brig.  Gen.  ManOa  G.  Shaver,  646-34-5376. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.         

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
IrtheNavt 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Navy 
for  promotion  to  the  permanent  grade  of 
commodore  in  the  staff  corps,  as  indicated, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  624.  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

MXDICAI.  CORPS 

Joseph  S.  Cassells. 

SUl'PLY  CORPS 

Carl  R.  Webb,  Jr. 
John  H.  Ruehlln. 
Stuart  F.  Piatt. 

Cini.  EHOnfXKRS  CORPS 

John  C.  Fraser,  Jr. 

DKItTAL  CORPS 

Richard  G.  Shaffer. 

KZDICAL  SIRVICK  CORPS 

Lewis  E.  Angelo. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
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grade  of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  624,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Unrestricted  line  officert 
Robert  E.  Klee. 
James  M.  G.  Seely. 
Richard  P.  Donnelly. 

Don  G.  Primeau.  • 

Roger  O.  Simon. 
Harry  K.  Piske. 
James  M.  Gleim. 
Diego  E.  Hernandez. 
Daniel  J.  Wolkensdorfer. 
John  R.  Wilson,  Jr. 
"E"  Inman  Carmlchael. 
John  S.  Disher. 
Frank  W.  Butterworth  HI. 
James  P.  Dorsey,  Jr. 
William  D.  Zlrbel. 
Robert  S.  Owens. 
William  M.  Fogarty. 
Henry  P.  Boyle,  Jr. 
Stewart  A.  Ring. 
Bumham  C.  McCaffree.  Jr. 
Dudley  L  Carlson. 
Leon  A.  Edney. 
Gerald  L.  Riendeau. 
David  W.  Cockfield. 
Hugh  L  Webster. 
Robert  H.  Shumaker. 
Oakley  E.  Osbom. 
Richard  C.  Ustick. 
Jack  N.  Darby. 
David  E.  Jeremiah. 
Theodore  E.  Lewln. 
Ronald  M.  Eytchlson. 
Dennis  M.  Brooks. 

Engineering  duty  officer* 
David  P.  Donohue. 
Myron  V.  Ricketts. 

Aeronautical  engineering  duty  officert 
William  J.  Finneran. 
John  C.  Weaver. 

Special  duty  officer  (public  affain) 
Jack  A.  Garrow. 

Capt.  William  M.  Narva,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  accordance 
with  article  II.  section  2.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  • 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Romina- 
tlons  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
DsPARTioarT  OP  State 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger.  of  Florida,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Political  Affairs,  vice 
Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Michael  Hayden  Armacost.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
to  the  Philippines. 

Fred  J.  Eckert,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Fiji,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
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and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Kiribati.  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Tonga,  and  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Tuvalu. 

Fred  M.  Zeder  II.  of  Hawaii,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his 
service  as  Personal  Representative  of  the 
President  to  conduct  negotiations  on  the 
future  political  status  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


ACTION  AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  RejTialdo  Philip  Maduro,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director 
of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  Air 
Force,  in  the  Army,  and  in  the  Navy, 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
three  Senators  will  be  recognized  on 
special  orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each.  After  the  execution  of  the 
special  orders  and  perhaps  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time,  a  brief  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  if  the  same  should  be  or- 
dered on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  951.  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorizations 
bill,  at  which  time  the  pending  ques- 
tion will  be  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  previous  vote  made  by  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Connecticut  or  a 
point  of  order  against  that  motion  if 
the  same  is  renewed  on  tomorrow  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  debate  and 
consider  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorizations  bill  during  the  course 
of  the  day  tomorrow. 

I  expect  that  there  will  be  roUcalls 
throughout  the  day  on  tomorrow  and 
quorum  calls  as  well. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend,  the  minority  l.pader, 
that  I  have  no  further  business  that  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
evening,  and  I  inquire  if  he  has  any 
other  matter  to  address  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  have 
not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  RECESS  OF 
THE  SENATE  UNTIL  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  tomor- 
row, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  House,  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  the  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  all  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.,  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:50  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  February  11,  1982,  at  10 
a.m.  I 


I  NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate.  February  10.  1982: 
Department  of  Justice 

J.  Alan  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Robert  J.  Cindrich,  resigned. 

In  the  Army 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and 
3392: 


Brig. 
5678. 


To  be  major  general 
Gen.    Calvin    G     Franklin,    431-36 


To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Donald  E.  Edwards.  008-26-2639. 
Col.  Ernest  R.  Morgan,  225-38-9199. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  February  10.  1982: 
Department  of  State 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  of  Florida,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

Michael  Hayden  Armacost.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Philippines. 

Fred  J.  Eckert,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Fiji,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenlpotertlare  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Kiribati.  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Tonga,  and  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Tuvalu. 

Fred  M.  Zeder  II.  of  Hawaii,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his 
service  as  Personal  Representative  of  the 
President  to  conduct  negotiations  on  the 
future  political  status  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

ACTION  Agency 

Reynaldo  Philip  Maduro.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Ik  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 

the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 

indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 

837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Anderegg.  285-26- 
4376FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Anders.  562-54- 
4048FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sloan  R.  Gill,  222-16-7990FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Gregory,  055-22- 
1828FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  M.  Jenkins.  292-20- 
6243FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Licker.  557-34- 
8002FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  P.  Luchsinger,  Jr..  482- 
28-1725FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Marckesano,  119-22- 
7052FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Taylor,  467-48- 
0139FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Donald  G.  Aten.  153-20-3767FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Howard  L.  Brainin,  464-34-6743FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Cargill.  463-40-6684FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Herman  J.  Carpenter,  436-42-7305FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 
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Col.   William   L.   Harper.    253-36-3749FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Leonard  W.  Hegland.  536-26-7770FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.    Arthur    H.    Hutton.    074-24-7424FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.     Herbert     H.     Kaiser.     Jr.,     356-22- 
7616FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Kelly.  335-28-4013FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Marc  M.  McClelland,  146-26-0053FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  William  B.  McDaniel,  229-32-1218FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Byron  E.  Mills.  Jr,  265-34- 1772FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  G.  Mortensen.  561-40-0525FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Northrup,  029-26- 1674FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Parrott.  001-20-7691FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Walter  L.  Saur,  481-24-2279FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Roger  P.  Scheer.  328-24-8077FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  36,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.    Joseph    A.    Aheam.    499-36-7710FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  A.  Baker.  551-42-0058FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Ball.  260-44-4995FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Richard  S.  Beyea,  Jr..  465-48-3248FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Beyer.  Jr..  056-26-5469FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Anthony  J.  Burshnick.  193-26- 
5025FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Henry  D.  Canterbury.  416-48- 
0432PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Vernon  Chong.  563-44-8468FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  Medical. 
Col.    Donald    L.   Cromer.    518-34-5921FR. 


Jr.,    579-52- 


215-34-2643FR. 


Crouch,    449-50-5201FR. 


048-26-3226FR. 


Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    James    L. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.     Alexander     K.     Davidson,     540-36 
0728FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  B.  Davis.  505-38-3274FR.  Reg 
ular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lee  A.  Denson,  Jr 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Larry  D.  Dillingham.  484-34-4053FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Robert    D.    Eaglet.    287-26-9391FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  George  E.  Ellis.  005-34-064 IFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Jack  K.  Farris.  396-38-0881FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Fischer 


337-24-6756FR, 


Fomell,   331-28-5411FR, 


Col.  Eugene  H. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Gordon   E. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Wilfred  L.  Goodson.  442-36-0342FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lee  V.  Greer,  253-52-0186FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.   Albert   C.   Guidotti,   559-42-7650FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Ralph    E.    Havens,    506-42-7223FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.     Donald     W.     Henderson,      229-50- 
5595FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Jerry    D.    Holmes.    447-30-3500FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Charles   A.   Homer,   479-40-0449FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 


462-52-7633FR. 


097-28-7000FR, 


Col.  Bradley  C.  Hosmer.  224-48-7 119FR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Wayne    O.    Jefferson, 
8583FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Kenneth  R.  Johnson.  332-28-0602FR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Robert    L.    Kirtley 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Donald   J.    Kutyna,   339-26-1935FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Wayne  W.  Lambert.  256-54-1653FR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  A.  LaPlante,  028-28-1265FR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Mary  A.  Marsh,  153-20-3518FR,  Reg 
ular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  H.  Martin,  403-46-7642FR,  Reg 
ular  Air  Force. 

Col.     Monte     D.     Montgomery.     131-26 
5276FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 
Col.    Donald    L.    Moore. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stanton  R.  Musser,   162-28-1587FR 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Robert  A.  Norman 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Robert    W.    Norris,    417-44-5019FR. 
Regular  Air  Force,  Judge  Advocate. 

Col.  Kenneth  W.  North,  045-24-6561FR. 
RegulEtf  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Pascoe,   563-40-1916FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  A.  Pierson,  013-26-8647FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Albert  L.  Pruden,  Jr. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Clifford  H.  Rees.  Jr. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.     Robert     L.     Rutherford, 
7491FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 
Col.    Paul    N.    Scheidel. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  C.  Scheldt.  Jr.. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Alexander  M.  Sloan, 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical. 
Col.    Donald    C.    Smith, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Leo   W.    Smith    II, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Ralph    E.    Spraker,    519-34-0395FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Samuel  H.  Swart,  Jr..  047-26-8815FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   John   H.   Voorhees,    152-30-8385FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Claudius  E.  Watt  III,  245-52-1354FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.     David    H.     Williams,     Jr..     466-48- 
6918FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 


,  242-50-7160FR. 
509-38-21 22FR. 


454-52- 


543-38-4087FR. 
,  127-26-6468FR. 
234-52-5283FR. 
442-34-9390FR. 
480-38-3800FR. 


Col.  David  M.  Burner.  Jr.,  324-28-9288. 
Col.  Joseph  M.  Cannon.  072-24-4062. 
Col.  Murray  E.  Cantrall.  312-34-0512. 
Col.  Keith  L.  Hargrove,  461-38-2080. 
Col.  Roy  L.  Nelson,  435-36-4620. 
Col.  Elvin  J.  Schofield,  452-52-6599. 
Col.  Charles  J  Whisnant,  241-52-8988. 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  593(a)  and  3385: 
To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  H.  Kothmann.  714-16- 
9782. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Q.  Simmons  III,  191-16- 
8081. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Lawrence  P.  Flynn,  089-22-4944. 
Col.  Walter  H.  Grimes,  417-38-3639. 
Col.  Robert  J.  Irvin.  208-22-9814. 
Col.  William  A.  Jackson,  416-42-6831. 
Col.  Jerome  M.  Shinaver.  Jr.,  565-36-5709. 
Col.  Leah  W.  Stallings.  259-46-0654. 
Col.  Donald  E.  Stone.  104-22-2418. 
Col.  Gilbert  J.  Sullivan,  231-32-4942. 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of 
the    Army,    under    provisions    of    title    10. 
United    States    Code,    sections    593(a)   and 
3392: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Kiefner.  490-28- 
7292. 

Brig.    Gen.    Robert   M.    Morgan.    447-30- 
8580. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Guillermo  H.  Barbosa.  580-66-9257. 
Col.  Darden  J.  Bourne.  425-52-0126. 
Col.  Richard  I.  Braund,  339-24-3159. 
Col.  Forrest  W.  Brice,  414-4::-7072. 
Col.  Lawrence  B.  Campb"!!,  518-24-8993. 
Col.  William  P.  Cody.  069-24-0083. 
In  the  Navy 


In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 601,  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Edward  Cavazos,  452-34- 
5055,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a),  3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  H.  Conrad,  Jr.,  434- 
34-6453. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Ownby.  445-34-9105. 

Brig.  Gen.  Manila  G.  Shaver,  546-34-5276. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Randall  W.  Bell,  124-28-7790. 


The  following-named  captains  of  the  Navy 
for  promotion  to  the  permanent  grade  of 
commodore  in  the  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  624.  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Joseph  S.  Cassells 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Carl  R.  Webb.  Jr. 
John  H.  Ruehlin 
Stuart  F.  Piatt 

CIVIL  engineers  CORPS- 

John  C.  Fraser.  Jr. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Richard  G.  Shaffer 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Lewis  E.  Angelo 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent 
grade  of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  624.  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Unrestricted  line  officers 
Robert  E.  Klee  John  R.  Wilson.  Jr. 

James  M.  G.  Seely         "E"  Inman 
Richard  F.  Donnelly        Carmichael 


Don  G.  Primeau 
Roger  O.  Simon 
Harry  K.  Fiske 
James  M.  Gleim 
Diego  E.  Hernandez 
Daniel  J. 
Wolkensdorfer 


John  S.  Disher 
Frank W. 

Butterworth  III 
James  F.  Dorsey.  Jr. 
William  D.  Zirbel 
Robert  S.  Owens 
William  M.  Fogarty 


Robert  H.  Shumaker 
Oakley  E.  Osbom 
Richard  C.  Ustick 
Jack  N.  Darby 
David  E.  Jeremiah 
Theodore  E.  Lewin 
Ronald  M.  Eytchison 
Dennis  M.  Brooks 
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Henry  P.  Boyle.  Jr. 
Stewart  A.  Ring 
BumhamC. 

McCaffree,  Jr. 
Dudley  L.  Carlson 
Leon  A.  Edney 
Gerald  L.  Riendeau 
David  W.  Cockf ield 
Hugh  L.  Webster 

Engineering  duty  officers 
David  P.  Donohue 
Myron  V.  Ricketts 

Aeronautical  engineering  duty  officers 
William  J.  Pinneran 
John  C.  Weaver 

Special  duty  officer  (Public  Affairs) 
Jack.  A.  Oarrow 

Capt.  William  M.  Narva.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  in  accordance 
with  article  II.  section  2,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

IM  THE  Air  Forck 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jack  C. 

A&restad,  to  be  Colonel,  and  ending  Douglas 

K.  Laipple.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 

nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
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and  appeared  in  the  Cokgrkssional  Recoro 
of  January  28,  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  H. 
Andrews,  ,to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Madhu  Thakker,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congrzs- 
sioNAL  Record  of  January  28,  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Curtis  C. 
Andrews,  rank  to  be  determined,  and  ending 
Benjamin  I.  Plummer,  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  28,  1982. 

Intre  Armt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Alvin  D. 
Aaron,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Jill  Zlmmer- 
mann,  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  1n  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  28.  1982. 
In  THE  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Roy  Vernon 
Aasen,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Anna  Jane  West,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoNGRESsiofNAL  RECORD  Of  January  28,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  M. 
Alston,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Judith  S. 


Stagg,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  28 
1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Raymond  E. 
Chop,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  John  R. 
Wheeler,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  28 
1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Bruce  L.  Bos- 
worth,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Edwin 
R.  Iiinz,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  28,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  R. 
Nichols,  to  be  oommander.  and  ending  Alicia 
M.  Wities,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  28. 1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  B. 
Cumbie,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Robert  R.  Saltaman,  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade),  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  28. 1982. 
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MINING  THE  SEAS  FOR  A  BRAVE 
NEW  WORLD 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 


OF  TEXAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Walter 
Bems,  a  resident  scholar  at  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute,  has  recently 
published  an  article  in  Regulation 
magazine  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  that  have  an  interest  in  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

Mr.  Bems  does  a  service  to  this  body 
and  this  Nation  by  providing  another 
discussion  of  theoretical  assumptions 
and  underpiimlngs  of  this  so-called 
treaty,  particularly  the  concept  of  a 
"common  heritage  of  mankind." 

I  strongly  commend  the  article  to 
my  colleagues. 
[Prom  Regulation.  November/December 

19811 
Viewpoint:  Mining  the  Seas  for  a  Brave 
New  World 
(By  Walter  Bems) 
Under  established  international  law,  we 
are  entitled  to  mine  the  seas  even  as  we 
might  fish  them.  Elliot  Richardson  himself, 
who  was  President  Carter's  special  repre- 
senUtive  for  the  UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence untU  October  1,   1980,  acknowledges 
that  deep  seabed  resources  may  be  recov- 
ered by  any  state  or  its  nationals  In  "an  ex- 
ercise of  a  traditional  high-seas  freedom." 
Thus,  as  matters  now  stand,  without  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  "nations  can  license 
their  own  nationals  to  mine  the  deep  seabed 
and  can  reciprocally  agree  to  respect  the  li- 
censes granted  by  other  nations."  Neverthe- 
less, last  year  the  United  States  came  to  the 
very   brink   of   approving   the   treaty   and 
agreeing   to   relinquish   this  right   to   the 
international  entity  the  treaty  would  create. 
That    poses    an    obvious    question.    Why 
should  the  United  SUtes.  possessed  of  both 
the  legal  right  to  mine  the  seas  and  the 
technological     and     financial     capabilities 
needed  to  do  so.  cede  that  right  to  an  au- 
thority that  will  be  governed  by  others? 
What  is  striking  is  how  Richardson  answers 
this  question.  He  explains  that  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  the  so-called  developing 
or  third-world  countries,  are  not  happy  with 
the  current  international  law  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  we  must  therefore  acquiesce 
in  their  demand  that  it  be  superseded  by 
the  new  treaty.  After  all,  in  this  one  world, 
they  outnumber  us. 

What  is  also  striking  to  me  is  that  such 
one-world  sentiment  continues  to  exist 
among  us.  At  a  meeting  earlier  this  year,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  various  organi- 
zations that  make  it  their  business  to  follow 
United  Nations  affairs,  I  found— much  to 
my  surprise— people  who  continue  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  world  government.  I  was 
surprised  not  so  much  by  their  presence  as 
by  the  fact  of  their  continued  existence.  For 


some  reason— with  hindsight  I  now  see  that 
it  was  merely  because  I  had  myself  long 
since  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
issue— I  had  assumed  that  the  world  govern- 
ment enthusiasts  had  become  discouraged 
by  their  evident  lack  of  success  and  had 
turned  to  other  good  causes  (such  as  saving 
Planet  Earth  or  Newfoundland's  baby 
seals). 


I  had  done  my  best  to  discourage  them. 
Back  in  the  1950s.  I  had  argued  that,  what- 
ever its  constitution  or  nominal  form  and  re- 
gardless of  Its  organizing  principle  (fear  of 
atomic  annihilation  or  some  statement  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man),  any  world  govern- 
ment would  almost  certainly  be  a  worldwide 
tyraniiy.  I  said  it  was  folly  to  assume,  as  the 
proponents  did.  that  a  world  government 
would  be  a  liberal  democracy,  a  Judgment 
supported  by  the  fact  that  even  then  there 
were  relatively  few  liberal  democracies  in 
the  world.  Free  government.  I  wrote,  is  diffi- 
cult to  establish  even  under  the  most  propi- 
tious  circumstances,   and   without   mutual 
trust,  literate  populations  and,  to  cite  one 
other  condition,  a  tradition  of  obedience  to 
the  rule  of  law,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain.   This   was   the   argument  and   I 
thought  it  persuasive.  But,  as  an  antecedent 
of  subsequent  events,  it  was  probably  not  so 
persuasive  as  one  episode  in  the  life  of  what 
was  then  the  largest  of  the  world-govern- 
ment organizations,  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists. 

According  to  the  published  account  in  the 
"Journal  of  Politics,"  the  Federalists  were 
indeed  united  on  the  need  for  a  "global  gov- 
ernment able  to  enforce  law  (in  the  sense  of 
'domestic  law')  on  individual  violators,"  as 
well  as  in  the  opinion  that,  "given  a  certain 
amount  of  good  will  and  political  educa- 
tion," such  a  global  government  was  possi- 
ble. They  also  agreed  that  the  "only  practi- 
cable form  for  such  a  world  government  was 
the  federal  form."  Unfortunately  (for  them 
at  least),  they  could  not  agree  as  to  "how 
such  a  world  federation  was  to  be  brought 
about,  which  of  the  present  states  should  be 
founding  members,  and  what  powers  should 
be  constitutionally  delegated  to  it."  In  the 
course  of  trying  to  resolve  their  differences 
on  these  secondary  issues,  the  members 
became  "enraged,"  accusing  each  other  of 
"political  immaturity"  and  demanding  that 
the  charters  of  affiliated  groups  be  revoked. 
The  upshot  was  a  series  of  schisms  that  left 
the  parent  organization  with  only  half  its 
membership. 

This  ought  to  have  been  a  sobering  expe- 
rience, especially  for  those  directly  involved 
in  it  (and  it  ought  to  have  provided  a  valua- 
ble lesson  for  anyone  involved  today  in 
"global  negotiations").  Setting  out  to  unite 
the  people  of  the  entire  world  under  a  single 
government,  they  quickly  learned  that  they 
could  not  even  unite  themselves.  Yet.  de- 
spite the  example  of  the  no-longer  United 
World  Federalists,  there  are  still  people- 
world  federalists,  planet-earthers.  or  what- 
ever—who hope  to  bring  about  a  genuine 
government  of  the  world,  if  only  by  stages, 
by  establishing  regulatory  regimes  over  this 
or  that  piece  of  the  world  and  this  or  that 
aspect  of  international  commerce.  And  all 
this  despite  the  evidence  of  what  the  United 
Nations  has  become. 


What  it  has  become  is  "a  dangerous  place" 
for  the  likes  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  1955.  it 
comprised  some  fifty  nations  and,  on  the 
whole.  Its  dominant  spirit  was  that  of  the 
liberal  democracies;  now  it  comprises  more 
than  three  times  fifty  nations  and  the  liber- 
al democracies  are  a  beleaguered  and,  by 
the  standards  that  govern  it,  a  despised  or 
ridiculed  minority.  It  Is  to  such  a  league  of 
disparate  nations  that  the  proposed  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  would  have  us  yield  the  sig- 
nificant sovereign  rights  we  now  possess  and 
are  fully  capable  of  exercising.  The  Seabed 
Authority  would  be  dominated  by  nations 
contemptuous  of  our  institutions  and  liber- 
ties, yet  envious  of  our  wealth. 

Having  nothing  to  lose  and.  in  theory  at 
least,  everything  to  gain,  these  ascendant 
and  developing  nations  began  the  seabed  ne- 
gotiations by  demanding  too  much,  even  for 
our  acquiescent  negotiators.  But  the  treaty 
as  amended  is  a  compromise,  it  is  said,  and 
one  we  can  accept.  It  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, which  look  upon  the  resources  of  the 
high  seas  as  part  of  "the  common  heritage 
of  mankind"  and.  as  such,  to  be  reserved  for 
an  international  equivalent  of  a  government 
monopoly,  and  the  position  of  the  industri- 
alized countries,  which  seek  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  equal  access  through  "a  licens- 
ing system  for  all  qualified  seabed  miners, 
whether  private  corporations  or  state  enti- 
ties." 

Enough  has  been  written  in  this  Journal 
to  enable  readers  to  Judge  for  themselves 
whether  the  seabed  provisions  of  the  treaty 
represent  a  fair  compromise  between  the 
parties.  (See  "One  OPEC  Is  Enough"  by 
Northcutt  Ely  in  this  issue  and  "A  Global 
Straltjacket"  by  Richard  Berryman  and 
Richard  Schifter  in  the  previous  issue.)  I 
wish  to  address  the  theoretical  assumptions 
and  underpinnings  of  the  treaty.  By  advo- 
cating ratification,  Richardson  would  have 
us  accept  the  developing  nations'  under- 
standing of  "the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind" as  well  as  the  legal  consequences  that 
flow  from  it.  That  understanding  is  the 
principle  embodied  In  the  treaty,  and  even 
the  particular  terms  of  the  compromise  re- 
flect it.  It  is  a  penilcious  principle. 

My  colleague,  Robert  A.  Ooldwin,  has 
demonstrated  that  properly  understood  a 
resource  that  is  part  of  mankind's  common 
heritage  is  a  resource  that  is  owned  not  by 
everybody  but  by  nobody  ("Locke  and  the 
Law  of  the  Sea."  Commentary.  June  1981). 
It  is  nobody's  property  l>ecause  nobody  has 
appropriated  it,  which  is  to  say,  nobody  has 
made  it  his  own;  and  until  somebody  has 
made  it  his  own  it  is  worthless,  worthless  to 
mankind  in  general  and  to  men  in  particu- 
lar. But,  by  accepting  this  so-called  compro- 
mise, Richardson  acknowledges  a  property 
right  in  manldnd  and,  what  is  more,  agrees 
that  mankind  has,  or  should  have,  a  Juridi- 
cal personality  through  which  that  right 
may  be  exercised.  The  Seabed  Authority 
would  be  a  kind  of  mini-world  government. 
It  U  puzzling  that  nobody  seems  to  have 
understood  that  by  ratifying  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty,  we  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  doing,  formally  at  least, 
nothing  essentially  dissimilar  to  what  we 
did  in  1787-88.  On  that  celebrated  occasion 
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we  ordained  and  established  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  ceding  to  the 
United  States  our  individual  natural  rights 
to  govern  ourselves:  that  is.  we  relinquished 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers  each  of  us  possessed  in  the  state  of 
nature  and  by  natural  right.  We  did  so  be- 
cause, as  we  acluiowledged  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  luiew  that  the  nat- 
ural rights  with  which  we  were  equally  en- 
dowed could  not  be  enjoyed  or  secured  in 
our  natural  condition.  ("To  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.")  Precisely  in 
order  to  secure  our  rights,  we  yielded  them 
(but  not  all  of  them)  to  the  government  we 
constituted  in  1787-88  and  under  which  we 
have  lived  for  almost  200  years. 

So.  too.  it  is  now  proposed  that  we  relin- 
quish our  our  natural  and  internationally 
recognized  right  to  appropriate  unowned 
minerals  by  ceding  it  to  another  govern- 
ment that  we.  in  the  company  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  are  constituting.  But  who  are  the 
"we"  constituting  the  government  over 
seabed  mining,  and  who  were  the  "we"  who 
constituted  the  government  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

The  "we"  constituting  the  International 
Seabed  Authority  are  (or  would  be).  In  prin- 
ciple, all  the  world's  states,  comprising,  in 
the  words  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
"all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  and.  more 
to  the  point,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  gov- 
ernments: tyrannies,  despotisms  (both 
benign  and  malign,  and  most  of  them  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States),  and  a  pitiful 
handful  of  liberal  democracies.  It  was  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  "we"  who  constituted  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  the  1787  constitutional 
debates  when  various  delegates  suggested 
that  we  were  thirteen  peoples.  James 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  insisted  that,  with 
the  meeting  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, Pennsylvanlans  were  no  more.  Virgin- 
ians were  no  more,  et  cetera.  "We  are  now." 
he  said,  "one  nation  of  brethren."  This  may 
have  been  something  of  an  exaggeration: 
yet.  as  Tocquevllle  was  to  point  out  shortly 
thereafter,  the  Americans  were  a  homogene- 
ous people  on  the  whole:  as  he  put  it,  the 
citizens  of  Maine  and  <3eorgia,  separated  by 
a  thousand  miles,  had  more  In  common 
than  those  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  "sep- 
arated only  by  a  brook."  Even  so,  what  is 
significant  is  that,  despite  their  common 
language,  their  common  memories,  their 
common  heritage,  and  their  common  aspira- 
tions, the  Americans  of  1787  constituted  a 
government  that  is  characterized  by  dis- 
trust. 

Men  are  not  angels,  Madison  said  in  Fed- 
eralist 51.  and  although  popular  and  regular 
elections  should  be  the  primary  control  on 
the  government,  "experience  has  taught 
mankind  the  necessity  of  auxiliary  precau- 
tions." These  precautions  took  the  form  of 
the  various  Institutions  built  into  the  very 
structure  of  government  and  families  to  ev- 
eryone who  has  had  so  much  as  a  high 
school  civics  course:  a  complex  system  of 
representation,  checks  and  balances  separa- 
tion of  powers  and,  for  one  more  example, 
and  independent  judiciary.  Together,  these 
institutional  devices  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent government  by  simple  majorities  of  the 
people.  The  Americans  of  1787  did  not  trust 
even  themselves— though  they  had,  in  1776, 
decltu'ed  themselves  "one  people." 

Against  this  background,  the  willingness 
of  some  of  their  descendants  to  accept  the 
structure  that  would  be  established  under 
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the  seabed  treaty  cries  out  for  an  explana- 
tion. There  Would  be  an  Assembly  in  which 
the  United  States  (along  with  all  signatory 
countries)  would  be  represented  and.  if  the 
UN  General  Assembly  can  serve  as  a  guide, 
regularly  outvoted.  There  would  be  a  thirty- 
six-member  Council,  similar  to  the  UN's  Se- 
curity Counoil  (but  without  a  veto  provi- 
sion), which  would  take  some  decisions  by 
consensus,  some  by  a  three-fourths  vote, 
others  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  still  others 
by  a  vote  of  a  simple  majority— and  on 
which  the  United  States  might  or  might  not 
be  represented.  (The  Soviet  bloc,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  guaranteed  at  least 
three  seats.)  And  there  would  be  a  Seabed 
Disputes  Chamber  consisting  of  eleven 
members  selected  from  among  the  members 
of  the  International  Tribunal  for  Law  of  the 
Sea— on  which,  again,  the  United  States 
might  or  might  not  be  represented.  One 
provison,  however,  is  very  clear:  since  na- 
tions would  (»ntrlbute  funds  to  the  Seabed 
Authority  In  proportion  to  their  UN  assess- 
ments, some  25  percent  of  the  money  would 
come  from  the  United  States.  On  that  point 
the  world  was  indeed  united. 

Speaking  before  the  American  Mining 
Congress  in  September  1980,  Elliott  Rich- 
ardson made  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
"rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  of  the 
Authority  will  have  been  developed  by  the 
Preparatory  Commission  before  the  treaty 
enters  into  force.  .  .  .  '  This  would  be  more 
reassuring  if  the  views  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  'rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures'  were  guaranteed  a  fair  hearing 
during  the  meetings  of  this  commission. 
Richardson  assured  the  Mining  Congress 
that  the  commission  would  proceed  careful- 
ly and  that  "experts  will  have  more  Influ- 
ence in  [it]  than  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference itself."  That  is  an  interesting  admis- 
sion. But  what  he  does  not  say.  because  he 
cannot  honestly  say  it,  is  that  our  "experts" 
would  have  an  influence  commensurate 
with  their  expertise  or.  indeed,  that  they 
would  be  our  experts,  not  only  by  national- 
ity but  by  Inclination.  We  carmot  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions  until  after  the 
treaty  is  ratified.  What  is  even  more  disqui- 
eting is  that  these  "rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures"  can  be  changed  by  consensus  in 
the  Council  (on  which  the  United  States 
might  or  might  not  be  represented),  and  as 
Northcutt  Ely  points  out,  the  Judicial  tribu- 
nal of  the  Seabed  Authority  would  be  for- 
bidden to  declare  such  changes  ultra  vires. 
In  short,  this  quasi-govemment  would  have 
a  Judiciary,  but  this  judiciary  would  not 
have  the  sort  of  review  power  on  which  we 
have  come  to  depend  for  protection  from  of- 
ficial misconduct. 

One  can  understand  why  the  Soviet  Union 
supports  the  treaty.  One  can  understand 
why  the  third-world  countries  support  it. 
One  can  even  understand  why  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  supports  it  enthusi- 
astically: There  are  provisions  in  it  protect- 
ing Canadian  minerals  from  having  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market  with  those  that 
might  be  scooped  from  the  seabeds.  Besides, 
Trudeau  seems  to  be  eager  to  become  a 
leader  of  the  third  world- what  better  plat- 
form from  which  to  shake  an  admonitory 
finger  at  the  United  States?— and  to  do 
whatever  is  required,  by  way  of  national 
economic  policy  to  make  Canada  eligible  for 
membership  In  that  group.  But  Is  passeth 
all  understanding  why  an  American  should 
support  it. 

As  Gary  Knight  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity has  pointed  out.  the  treaty  is  seen  by 
its  friends  as  the  first  step  in  the  campaign 
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to  implement  the  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order,  that  "grandiose  plan  for  mas- 
sive redistribution  of  political  and  economic 
power  from  the  north  to  the  south."  With 
the  treaty,  the  principle  for  this  redistribu- 
tion would  be  in  place  and  Its  implementa- 
tion would  follow  as  circumstances  permit: 
we  are  part  of  one  world  called  mankind: 
wealth  is  the  "common  heritage  of  man- 
kind": the  United  Nations  or  the  Seat>ed  Au- 
thority or  some  other  broad  international 
entity  speaks  for  mankind:  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  third 
world  controls  these  organizations.  (In  the 
actual  event,  of  course,  the  power  and 
wealth  would  go  not  to  the  third-world 
countries  but,  rather,  to  the  self-selected 
third-world  elites.) 

This  brave  new  world  is  not  what  the 
United  World  Federalists  had  in  mind.  They 
wanted  a  government  similar  to  the  one 
they  already  enjoyed,  a  government  that  se- 
cured the  rights  of  man  even  as  it  guaran- 
teed the  peace.  They  too  readily  assumed 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  shared  these  goals, 
but,  as  anyone  familiar  with  the  UN  knows, 
the  spokesmen  for  the  rest  of  mankind— by 
which  I  mean  the  mankind  living  outside 
the  liberal  democracies— have  an  inflated 
idea  of  rights  (or,  at  least,  their  rights)  and 
a  parochial  Idea  of  peace  (a  war  of  national 
liberation  does  not  breach  the  peace). 

Fortunately,  with  the  new  mood  in  Wash- 
ington, there  Is  little  danger  that  the  United 
States  will  sign  the  present  treaty  and,  if 
the  administration  does  sign  it,  scarcely  any 
possibility  that  it  will  be  approved  by  the 
constitutionally  required  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate.  We  can  thank  an  earlier  and 
wiser  generation  of  Americans  for  that  aux- 
iliary precaution.* 


THE  72D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BOY  SCOUTS 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  SWIPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  larg- 
est and  oldest  youth  organization  to  be 
chartered  by  Congress  is  celebrating 
its  72d  anniversary  and,  after  the  wel- 
come opportunity  to  meet  this  past 
week  with  a  young  man  from  my  dis- 
trict, it  is  clear  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
continue  to  do  the  excellent  job  they 
have  always  done  preparing  our  Na- 
tion's youth.  Mr.  Shawn  Hart,  a  17- 
year-old  Boy  Scout  from  Arlington, 
Wash.,  was  selected  to  represent  Boy 
Scouts  from  all  over  the  Nation  in  pre- 
senting to  Congress  the  1981  Report  to 
the  Nation  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  He  aaked  that  I  share  this 
Scouting  report  with  you  by  placing  it 
in  the  Record  where  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  Members  and  others  inter- 
ested in  Scouting. 

Boy  Scodts  of  America.  1981  Report  to  the 
Nation 
For  the  second  year  in  a  row.  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  showed  gains  in  member- 
ship and  total  units.  At  the  end  of  1981. 
3.244.815  Cub  Scouts.  Boy  Scouts,  and  Ex- 
plorers were  benefiting  from  Scouting  expe- 
riences In- 130.587  packs,  troops,  and  posts. 
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The  highlight  of  the  year  was  "Scouting's 
Reunion  With  History"— the  1981  National 
Scout  Jamlwree  held  July  29  through 
August  4  at  Fort  A.  P.  Hill.  Va.  More  than 
30  000  boys  and  adult  leaders  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  22  other  coun- 
tries pitched  a  colorful  tent  cijy  and  en- 
gaged in  Scouting  activities  on  the  grassy 
knolls  of  the  Piedmont  near  historic  Preder- 
iclcsburg.  Va. 

The  objectives  of  our  10th  national  Scout 
jamboree  were  met— to  bring  a  clear  under- 
standing and  a  deeper  sense  of  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  Scouting  to  our  memljers:  to 
show  America  and  the  world  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  huge  gathering  conducted  by  a 
great  youth  movement  in  a  free  society;  to 
emphasize  the  important  need  for  physical 
fitness  and  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  in  today's  world:  and  finally,  to  es- 
tablish and  promulgate  Scouting  activities 
and  methods  into  the  regular  program  of 
Boy  Scout  troops  across  the  nation. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Philmont  Scout 
Ranch  in  New  Mexico.  10,058  other  campers 
and  leaders  participated  In  Scouting's  high- 
adventure  program  last  summer  while  5,459 
members  attended  one  of  the  four  other 
high-adventure  bases  in  Minnesota,  Florida, 
Maine,  and  Wisconsin.  Moreover,  nearly  100 
local  councils  last  year  conducted  high-ad- 
venture programs  of  their  own  for  older 
Scouts  and  Explorers. 

Outdoor  activity  is  the  most  appealing 
aspect  of  the  Scouting  program.  Youth  are 
drawn  to  it  because  it  offers  opportunities 
for  fun  in  hiking,  camping,  swimming,  boat- 
ing, canoeing,  and  touring.  This  appeal  is 
woven  into  the  program  from  Cub  Scouting 
through  Boy  Scouting  and  Exploring.  More 
than  600  local  council  camps  were  open  last 
summer  to  accommodate  442,892  Boy  Scouts 
from  32,098  troops  in  long-term  camping  ex- 
periences. Nearly  400  councils  conducted 
day  camps  for  275,245  Cub  Scouts. 

Membership  in  the  Order  of  the  Arrow,  a 
brotherhood  of  honor  campers,  reached 
143,807  last  year.  In  August,  3,337  members 
attended  the  1981  National  Order  of  the 
Arrow  Conference  at  the  University  of 
*T*pYftjs  ftt  Austin* 

Additional  national  events  conducted  in 
1981  were  the  Uth  national  Explorer  Con- 
gress, May  12-16,  in  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  the 
National  InviUtional  White  River  Canoe 
Race,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  National  Explorer 
Sailing  Championships.  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
sanctioned  by  the  United  States  Yacht 
Racing  Union;  National  Explorer  Air  Rifle 
Championships  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  sponsored  by  the  Crosman  Air- 
guns  Company;  National  Invitational  Surf- 
ing Conference,  Honolulu,  Hawaii:  National 
Explorer  Winter  Games,  Duluth,  Minn.:  and 
the  Reader's  Digest  Association-Boy  ScouU 
of  America  National  Public  Speaking  Con- 
test. The  national  finals  for  the  public 
speaking  contest  were  held  in  Dallas  In  Feb- 
ruary. Educational  scholarships  worth 
$11,500  were  awarded  to  the  12  finalists. 

More  than  3.000  Boy  Scouts  and  leaders 
represented  the  BSA  in  official  contingents 
to  jamborees  and  Scouting  events  in  Swit- 
zerland. Scotland.  Denmark,  and  Canada. 
More  than  2,388  Scouts  and  leaders  from 
other  countries  visited  the  United  States. 
There  were  also  many  patrol  and  troop  ex- 
changes with  brother  Scouts  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  The  International  Camp  Staff  Pro- 
gram resulted  In  having  104  Scouters  from 
other  countries  working  in  85  local  council 
camps.  Last  year  enrollment  in  the  Direct 
Service  Council,  which  administers  BSA 
uniU  overseas,  totaled  3,293  youth  members 
In  116  packs,  troops,  and  posts. 
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Merit  badges  in  some  120  subjects  gave 
Boy  Scouts  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
hobbles,  careers,  and  advanced  Scoutcraft. 
In  1981.  Scouts  earned  more  than  2  million 
merit  badges.  In  addition.  25.981  youth 
members  achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout 
and  23  Sea  Explorers  earned  the  Quarter- 
master Award.  The  National  Eagle  Scout 
Association  gained  5.413  new  members, 
bringing  its  membership  of  61,325  Scouts 
and  former  Scouts  who  have  earned  this 
coveted  award. 

Also  last  year  63,930  Cub  Scouts.  Boy 
Scouts,  and  Explorers  earned  their  respec- 
tive religious  emblems  while  4.140  adult  vol- 
unteers were  recognized  by  the  various  reli- 
gious advisory  committees  to  the  BSA  for 
outstanding  service  to  youth.  The  George 
Meany  Award  for  outstanding  service 
through  Scouting  In  the  union  movement 
was  presented  to  81  volunteers.  The  Whit- 
ney M.  Young.  Jr..  Service  Award  went  to  37 
community  leaders  who  did  outstanding 
work  In  expanding  Scouting's  outreach  in 
low-Income  areas. 

The  National  Court  of  Honor  recognized 
three  person  for  unusual  heroism  In  saving 
or  attempting  to  save  life  with  the  Honor 
Medal  With  Crossed  Palms.  Twenty-two 
Honor  Medals  were  presented  for  heroism 
in  saving  lives  at  the  risk  of  their  own.  51 
Certificates  for  Heroism  were  awarded  for 
heroic  acts  that  resulted  In  the  saving  of 
life,  and  137  Medals  of  Merit  were  given  for 
outstanding  acts  of  service  of  exceptional 
character.  The  six  regions  presented  44 
Sliver  Antelope  Awards,  and  local  councils 
recognized  2,060  Scouters  with  the  Sliver 
Beaver  Award  for  outstanding  service  to 
youth. 

A  new  Official  Scoutmaster  Handbook  was 
released  last  year,  written  in  concert  with 
recently  published  handbooks  for  boys  and 
patrol  leaders.  These  three  new  books  com- 
plete the  trilogy  of  the  basic  literature  of 
Boy  Scouting,  now  revitalized  and  current. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  extremely 
proud  of  its  legion  of  volunteers— more  than 
a  million  committed  Americans.  Indeed, 
only  through  them  can  Scouting  Instill 
habits  of  good  citizenship  in  its  more  than 
3.2  million  youth  members.  As  our  nation 
makes  the  transition  from  "government 
doing  for  us  that  which  we  can  do  for  our- 
selves."  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  pledges 
to  redouble  Its  efforts  to  produce  citizens 
who  are  Imbued  with  Scouting's  traditional 
values  of  self-reliance  and  service  to  others. 
Thomas  C.  MacAvoy. 

President. 
J.  L.  Tarr, 

Chief  Scout  Executive.m 
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ference  to  be  held  here  in  Washington, 
DC. 

I  am  sure  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues are  aware  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  by  far  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  construction  industry  goods 
and  services.  Literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  to  build  our  Natioh's 
roads,  bridges,  dams,  sewer  and 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  housing. 

Almost  every  public  agency— Federal 
State,  or  local— is  involved  in  construc- 
tion programs  of  various  kinds  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  public  good.  Con- 
struction output  provides  our  homes, 
facilities  for  transportation,  health, 
education,  and  recreation,  and  our 
place  of  daily  employment.  The 
impact  of  American's  construction  af- 
fects eaw:h  and  every  citizen  and  the 
health  of  the  industry  is  critically  im- 
portant to  the  overall  health  of  our 
national  economy. 

It  is  thus  fitting  that  the  Congress 
recognize  the  essential  role  played  by 
the  construction  industry  in  our  daily 
lives  and  its  significant  contributions 
to  our  Nation's  economy  and  quality 
of  life.  I  was  pleased  to  offer  this  reso- 
lution and  I  am  grateful  to  the  over 
218  of  my  colleagues  who  joined  with 
me  to  call  attention  to  the  vital  contri- 
bution of  the  construction  industry  to 
our  society.* 


CONSTRUCTION  WEEK  TO  REC- 
OGNIZE ESSENTIAL  ROLE  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  their 
passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  122 
which  provides  for  the  designation  of 
the  week  of  February  28,  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Construction  Industry  Week." 
This  date  coincides  with  the  National 
Construction  Industry  Legislative  Con-. 


NORTH      CAROLINIANS      HONOR 
CONGRESSMAN  BROYHILLS 

SECOND  DECADE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Jim  Broyhiix,  is  in  his  20th  year  of 
service  in  this -body,  and  has  risen  into 
the  seniority  stratosphere.  During 
these  two  decades,  he  has  served 
during  six  presidencies  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly  for  a  North  Carolin- 
ian, enough  redistrictings  to  have  rep- 
resented 18  out  of  our  States  100 
counties. 

The  citizens  and  the  County  of  Alex- 
ander will  be  honoring  Jim  and  Louise 
Broyhill  later  this  month  and  com- 
missioners there  have  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  advance  of  their 
festivities  on  February  20. 
Resolotion  Honoring  Congressman  James 
T.  Broyhill 

Whereas  James  T.  Broyhill.  Congressman, 
Tenth  Congressional  District.  North  Caroli- 
na, has  been  an  outstanding  represenUtive 
for  this  area  for  20  years;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Broyhill  has  pro- 
vided citizens  an  easy  way  of  access  to  their 
government  and  has  insisted  that  his  dis- 
trict offices  serve  as  "Citizen  Centers":  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Broyhill  has  been 
an  avid  supporter  of  programs  that  serve 
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the  needs  of  Individuals  and  our  Country; 
and 

Whereas  Congressman  Broyhill's  wife, 
Louise,  has  served  beautifully  and  admira- 
bly as  our  district  "First  Lady":  Now,  there- 
fore, let  it  be. 

Retolved,  That  Alexander  County,  North 
Carolina  desires  that  it  be  kjiown  nationally 
of  their  appreciation  of  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  James  T.  Broyhill; 

And  have  planned  festivities  February  20, 
1982,  formally  called  Jim  Broyhill  Apprecia- 
tion Day  Celebration  in  TaylorsvUle,  North 
Carolina; 

And  does  hereby  request  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record; 

And  does  extend  an  Invitation  to  the 
Members  of  this  Great  Body  to  Join  with  us 
and  Congressman  Broyhill  in  celebration 
February  20,  1982.« 


REAGAN'S  ASSAULT  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OITINGER 

or  RXW  TORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  2, 
the  Friends  of  the  Earth  organization 
placed  a  full-page  ad  calling  upon 
Americans  who  believe  that  we  owe  a 
healthy  world  to  those  who  follow  us 
to  take  action  now. 

It  is  a  remarkable  compilation  and 
distillation  of  the  facts  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  assault  on  our  envi- 
ronment. I  offer  it  to  my  colleagues  as 
food  for  thought  as  we  prepare  to 
review  the  newly  submitted  fiscal  year 
1983  budget: 

RORALO  RKAGAH  ,  THE  HXALTR  OF  HUMAMS  AHS 

THE  Natural  World 

Knvironmentalists  were  reluctant  to  criti- 
cize the  President  during  his  first  year.  We 
concentrated  instead  on  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt.  But,  let's  face  it,  Mr.  Reagan  is 
the  real  James  Watt.  It's  time  to  say  so.  Our 
President  is  taking  apart  nearly  every  Insti- 
tution that  protects  planetary  and  human 
health.  His  actions  and  his  rhetoric  are  con- 
sistent: Destructive,  disdainful  and  uncom- 
prehending of  environmental  values.  We've 
got  a  sad  and  serious  problem.  Tou  can  help 
turn  it  around. 

The  ecology  movement  began  during  the 
19508  at  the  first  signs  of  environmental 
breakdown:  Pesticides  in  human  tissue,  dan- 
gerous levels  of  air  pollution,  strontium  90 
In  milk,  sharp  growth  of  cancer  rates,  loss  of 
animal  species,  and  the  rapid  depletion  of 
wilderness. 

For  the  first  time,  Americans  sensed  that 
the  interdependence  between  humans  and 
the  natural  world  had  to  be  taken  seriously. 
We  were  not  above  the  laws  of  nature.  De- 
spoiling our  nest,  we  would  eventually  kill 
ourselves.  Meanwhile,  life  Itself  would  lose 
Joy  and  meaning. 

Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon, 
Ford  and  Carter  were  aU,  in  varying  de- 
grees, responsive.  New  institutions  emerged 
that  had  promise  for  preserving  the  health 
of  the  planet,  of  human  beings,  of  future 
generations,  and  of  the  land,  air  and  water. 

A  year  ago,  all  that  abruptly  changed. 
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During  his  campaign,  Mr.  Reagan  equated 
envlronmentalism  with  "extremism."  We 
shook  it  off,  but  he  has  since  repeated  that 
word.  By  now  it's  obvious  that  Mr.  Reagan 
sees  environmentalists  as  some  kind  of 
enemy.  Pronl  a  President,  this  is  something 
new  and  tragic.  It  comes  at  a  moment  when 
increased  human  passion  toward  the  natu- 
ral world  might  be  the  one  thing  that  could 
save  it,  and  us. 

I.  MR.  REAGAN'S  APPOIMTKES 

The  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, John  Crowell,  used  to  work  for  Louisi- 
ana Pacific,  the  largest  buyer  of  federal 
timber.  He  wants  our  national  forests  cut  at 
three  times  the  present  rate. 

Dr.  John  Todhunter  used  to  fight  pesti- 
cide regulations.  Now  he's  supposed  to  regu- 
late pesticides. 

William  A.  SuUlvan.  Jr.,  was  a  lobbyist  for 
the  steel  industry.  Now  he  oversees  enforce- 
ment of  environmental  law.  "If  I  were  an 
environmental  activist,"  he  said  of  his  own 
appointment,  "I'd  be  scared  to  death." 

James  Edwards,  Energy  Secretary,  says 
ecologists  are  being  "used  by  subversives." 
We  think  he  means  the  Russians.  He's  fired 
a  third  of  the  solar  energy  staff.  He  plans  a 
93  percent  cut  in  solar  and  conservation. 
Meanwhile,  100  percent  of  the  nuclear 
budget  remains. 

James  Watt  used  to  sue  the  government 
for  mining  and  energy  companies.  He  is  still 
carrying  towels  for  them.  His  zeal  has  led 
more  than  one  mlUion  Americans  to  sign  pe- 
titions to  fire  him.  Mr.  Reagan's  response? 
Watt  is  his  "favorite"  cabinet  member. 

The  new  head  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  Anne  Gorsuch.  Of  her 
first  19  appointees,  15  were  business  execu- 
tives. No  environmentalists. 

When  the  people  think  "environment" 
their  images  run  to  oil,  minerals,  lumber.  To 
them,  the  environment  is  something  you  dig 
up,  cut  down,  take  apart  or  pave.  "The  regu- 
lated have  captured  the  regulators,"  said 
William  Butler  of  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety. 

II.  INDUSTRIALIZING  WILDERNESS 

Is  Mr.  Reagan  a  friend  of  nature?  That's 
the  image  he's  created,  as  he  owns  a  ranch, 
rides  horses  acd  chops  wood  on  national  tel- 
evision. But  back  at  the  office.  .  . 

He  has  urged  more  corporate  leasing  in 
and  around  our  national  parks,  wilderness 
and  forests— «trlp  mines,  oil  drilling,  log- 
ging. Among  recently  threatened  areas:  the 
Bob  Marshall  WUdemess,  Bryce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Alaska's  fragile  coasts  and,  in- 
credibly, Big  Sur. 

Mr.  Reagan  fighte  to  block  addlUons  to 
the  national  park  system,  even  where  Con- 
gress has  okayed  the  funds.  The  President 
prefers  to  leave  the  land  with  private  inter- 
ests who  want  to  develop  it.  Dozens  of  our 
national  paries  may  be  affected.  If  prior 
presidents  had  this  attitude,  there'd  now  be 
dams  and  lakes  in  Qrand  Canyon  and 
stumps  intead  of  redwoods. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  stopped  additions  to  the 
Endangered  Species  List,  a  first  step  in  their 
protection.  He's  in  favor  of  poisoning  wild 
coyotes  with  a  deadly  bait  that  kills  scores 
of  other  animals.  He  wants  more  power- 
boats on  wUd  rivers,  more  snowmobiles  in 
national  parka.  And  he's  for  the  most  mas- 
sive offshore  oil  and  gas  drilling  in  history. 
Included  are  the  rich  Georges  Bank  fishing 
grounds,  and  east  coast  shores  from  Long 
Island  to  Cape  Hatteras.  Oil  rigs  20  stories 
tail  looming  off  the  beach,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  gooey  sands.  On  the  west  coast,  only 
a  huge  outcry  stopped  oil  drilling  off  North- 
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em  California.  Pt.  Reyes.  Mendocino.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  coast  in  the  world.  So 
there's  your  rancher  President.  In  favor  of 
nature?  Mainly  for  those  who  own  some. 

III.  DISMANTLING  ENVIRONMENTAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

In  1980,  the  President's  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  (CEQ)  released  "The 
Global  2000  Report  to  the  President,"  fol- 
lowing three  years'  work.  It's  a  listing  of  the 
dangers  awaiting  humanity  by  2000  AD  if 
governments  do  not  face  some  facts— Loss  of 
forests,  expanding  deserts,  water  shortages, 
deterioration  of  soil,  depletion  of  fuels  and 
minerals,  increased  carbon  dioxide  in  the  at- 
mosphere, increased  radioactivity,  loss  of 
animal  habiUts.  The  report  asked  for 
urgent  conservation  efforts  and  emphasis 
on  renewable  resources. 

Mr.  Reagan  responded  by  cutting  the 
budget  of  CEQ  by  64  percent,  and  firing  the 
staff  that  produced  the  report. 

The  Crippling  of  the  EPA.— The  main 
agency  charged  with  protecting  the  quality 
of  our  lakes,  rivers  and  air,  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting human  beings,  is  the  EPA.  This 
agency  once  led  in  efforts  to  make  business 
obey  the  law.  Apparently,  this  is  no  longer 
desirable. 

Toxic  waste  enforcement  is  down  by  48 
percent.  Expect  more  Love  Canals.  Air  pol- 
lution enforcement  is  down  by  48  percent. 
Clean  water  enforcement,  down  by  55  per- 
cent. In  fact,  the  Office  of  Enforcement 
itself  has  been  dlamantled  and  the  activities 
disbursed.  All  this  is  done  in  the  name  of 
"efficiency"  but  the  actual  purpose  is  clear. 
Under  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter  the  average 
number  of  violations  referred  to  prosecution 
was  150-200  per  year.  Under  Reagan  it's  68. 
So  much  for  law  and  order. 

EPA's  research  into  toxic  substances  is 
being  cut  by  30  percent.  Research  into  as- 
bestos is  eliminated.  Same  for  the  health  ef- 
fects of  synfuels  and  diesel  fuel.  (When  re- 
search teams  and  experiments  are  disman- 
tled, it  takes  years  to  restart  them.  Mean- 
while, the  cancer  rates  soar.) 

Overall,  the  EPA  budget  wiU  be  cut  by  SO- 
SO  percent  in  real  dollars  by  1983.  If  Mr. 
Reagan  has  his  way.  the  EPA  will  no  longer 
be  functional. 

Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
(OSHA).— Some  of  the  most  poisonous  envi- 
ronments in  the  world  are  factories  where 
millions  of  Americans  work.  Mr.  Reagan's 
OSHA  has  reversed  its  role,  from  protecting 
workers  to  protecting  management.  It  is 
planning  to  ease  controls  on  cotton  dust  and 
lead  inhalation,  and  labeling  of  dangerous 
products.  And.  amazingly,  OSHA  has  cut 
workers'  access  to  their  own  medical 
records,  making  it  harder  for  them  to  know 
if  their  Job  is  making  them  sick. 

Others.- The  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Program  may  soon  by  gone.  The  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  UN  Environmental  Fund,  cut 
by  29  percent.  The  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  and  the  entire  Interior  Dept.  have 
been  reoriented  toward  favoring  the  indus- 
try view.  Hundrods  of  professioal  staff- 
people  who  have  been  preparing  programs 
for  years— have  been  driven  from  their  Jobs. 
The  "institutional  memory"  is  being  de- 
stroyed. Three  more  years  of  this  and  the 
whole  apparatus  for  protecting  our  chil- 
dren's future  will  have  been  wiped  out. 

The  rationale  for  this  performance  is  Mr. 
Reagan's  "economic  recovery"  goal.  He  says 
he  has  a  "mandate"  to  do  what  he's  doing. 
But  what  "mandate"  can  he  possibly  mean? 
Did  you  vote  for  more  logging,  mining  and 
drilling   in   America's   magnificent   wilder- 
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ness?  Did  you  vote  to  trade  your  children's 
heritage  for  poisonous  air  and  water  and  a 
growing  cancer  rate?  Did  you  vote  to  over- 
feed the  Pentagon  and  starve  public  health, 
transportation,  education  and  housing?  In 
fact,  only  28  percent  of  eligible  voters  cast 
their  vote  for  Mr.  Reagan.  Humility  would 
serve  him  well. 

The  President  has  a  "theory"  that  by 
giving  the  largest  corporations  more  of  the 
public  resource,  they  will  become  richer, 
with  a  little  left  over  to  "trickle  down"  to 
us.  Do  you  believe  this  theory  works?  Has 
anything  trickled  to  you?  Is  9  percent  unem- 
ployment (and  growUig)  some  kind  of  great 
achievement? 

Anyway,  a  recent  CBS/NY  Times  poU 
found  that  67  i)ercent  of  Americans  were 
against  any  relaxation  of  environmental 
laws.  And  a  Harris  poll  found  that  80  per- 
cent want  clean  air  laws  as  tough  or  tougher 
than  they  are  now.  That  is  the  President's 
mandate. 

Enough  is  enough.  It's  time  we  informed 
Mr.  Reagan  he  may  not  trade  away  Ameri- 
ca's future;  that  this  generation  demands  a 
healthy,  untrammeled  natural  world  as 
living  testimony  of  our  love  for  those  who 
follow.  You  can  begin  by  using  the  coupons, 
writing  letters,  getting  active.  Thank  you.* 
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more  successes  in  the  area  of  fusion 
energy,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  real- 
ized.* 


FUSION  MAGNET  PASSES  TEST 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
4  was  a  significant  day  in  the  area  of 
magnetic  fusion  research  and  develop- 
ment. Last  Thursday  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  magnetic  fusion  re- 
search, tested  their  giant  'Yin- Yang" 
magnet  for  the  first  time.  The  testing 
of  the  giant  magnet,  which  will  be  one 
of  two  In  the  huge  MFTP-B— magnet- 
ic fusion  test  facility— project  at  the 
Livermore  Lab,  was  a  giant  step 
toward  the  realization  of  the  goal  of  a 
1985  completion  date. 

Magnetic  fusion  can  be  the  energy  of 
the  21st  century.  Because  of  the  ele- 
ments used  to  produce  it,  it  will  pro- 
vide an  inexhaustible  supply  of  elec- 
tricity for  our  future  needs.  The  supe- 
rior performahce  of  the  giant  magnet 
on  February  4  at  LLNL  brought  us 
that  much  closer  to  the  realization  of 
fusion  energy  as  a  viable  energy  alter- 
native. 

The  road  has  been  rcxsky  for  fusion 
energy,  and  it  was  not  until  1980,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Magnetic  Fusion 
Engineering  Act,  that  magnetic  fusion 
became  a  real  hope  of  our  energy 
future.  Now  fusion  energy  again  faces 
difficulties.  In  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  just  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
President  has  decreased  funding  for 
continued  research.  Successes,  like  the 
one  experienced  last  Thursday,  may 
be  for  naught  if  we  do  not  recognize 
our  energy  problems  and  deal  intelli- 
gently and  creatively  with  our  alterna- 
tives. I  am  looking  forward  to  many 


D.S.  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
EUROPEAN  PARLIAMENT  MEET 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10. 1982 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
19th  meeting  between  Members  of 
Congress  and  members  of  the  Elurope- 
an  Parliament  recently  convened  in 
the  Hague,  from  January  6  to  10.  The 
delegation  was  led  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Lantos  and  the  Honorable  Larry 
Winn,  Jr..  whom  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend for  doing  a  fine  job  in  represent- 
ing the  U.S.  Congress  at  these  meet- 
ings. 

Because  the  attention  of  the  world  is 
riveted  on  Poland,  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  summarized 
report  of  the  European  Parliament 
meetings  to  be  very  useful  since  the 
subject  of  Poland  dominated  the  meet- 
ings. These  meetings,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Polish  crisis,  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  frank  and  open  discussions  on 
this  topic  with  our  European  allies.  At 
times,  strong  disagreement  was  ex- 
pressed between  our  European  allies 
and  the  U.S.  delegation  over  the  effec- 
tiveness of  economic  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  appropriate 
governmental  actions  toward  Poland. 
However,  the  U.S.  congressional  dele- 
gation represented  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  President  Reagan's  posi- 
tion on  Poland  and  encouraged  more 
vocal  and  concrete  European  govern- 
mental support  for  the  United  States 
position  on  Poland. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree, 
that  these  biannual  exchanges  are  im- 
portant and  provide  a  regularized  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  our  European 
friends  for  an  open  exchange  of  views. 
Dialog  and  communication  are  critical 
to  the  cohesion  of  the  alliance,  and  to 
that  end  these  biannual  exchanges 
make  a  valuable  contribution. 

House  op  Represzhtativbs. 
comkitt^  on  foreion  affairs, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  2. 1982. 

Hon.  CLUISNT  J.  2iABLOCKI, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairt, 
U.S.  House  of  Repretentativea,  Waahing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Cbairmah:  We  are  writing  to 
report  to  you  on  the  nineteenth  meeting  be- 
tween Members  of  Congress  and  Members 
of  the  European  Parliament.  This  most 
recent  meeUng  was  held  in  The  Hague. 
Netherlands  from  January  6  to  January  10, 
1982.  Mrs.  Eva  Oredal  of  Denmark  chaired 
the  European  delegation.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  Netherlands  serve  as  the  site  for  the 
meeting  this  year  since  1982  marks  the 
200th  anniversary  of  U.S.-Dutch  diplomatic 
relations.  We  were  welcomed  to  the  Nether- 
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lands  by  Queen  Beatrix  and  were  also  able 
to  meet  with  members  of  the  Parliament  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Prior  to  our  meetings  with  the  European 
Parliamentarians  in  The  Hague,  we  met  In 
Brussels,  Belgium  with  the  President  of  the 
Ehiropean  Community's  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, Leo  Tindemans.  with  Commissioners  of 
the  Community,  and  with  the  Honorable 
George  Vest.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Euro- 
pean Communities  and  with  other  embassy 
officials.  We  concluded  our  visit  to  Europe 
with  meetings  at  OATT.  the  ILO,  and  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva. 
In  each  country  we  were  briefed  by  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  and  other  embassy  officials  and 
in  Geneva  we  also  met  with  Ambassador 
Geoffrey  Swaebe.  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  U.N.  and  other 
international  organizations,  and  the  Honor- 
able Paul  Nitze.  U.S.  Ambassador  for  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Intermediate  Range 
Theatre  Nuclear  Force  Negotiations. 

These  January  1982  U.S.  Conwaaional 
meetings  with  the  E^iropean  Parliament  del- 
egation were  extremely  useful  and  impor- 
tant. Coming  in  the  midst  of  the  Polish 
crisis,  they  provided  the  opportunity  for 
parliamentarians  from  the  Atlantic  democ- 
racies to  discuss  a  situation  which  has  both 
united  and  divided  the  Western  world. 

Poland,  in  fact,  dominated  our  discussions 
and  meetings  in  Ehirope.  In  a  lengthy  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  UjS.  and  the 
European  delegations,  the  Americans  dem- 
onstrated strong  bipartisan  sumwrt  for 
President  Reagan's  position  on  Poland.  Our 
delegation  actively  encouraged  more  vocal 
and  concrete  European  government  support 
for  the  U.S.  position  on  Poland.  This  was  a 
theme  we  also  stressed  in  interviews  with 
the  European  press  and  media,  and  in  dis- 
cussions with  European  national  govern- 
ment and  international  organization  offi- 
cials. 

In  our  session  with  the  European  parlia- 
mentarians, there  was  little  transatlantic 
disagreement  over  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  or  the  Soviet  role  in  the  im- 
position of  martial  law.  There  were  strong 
feelings  and  general  condemnation  of  the 
Polish  military  government  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  actions  toward  Poland. 

Discussion  f(xnised  on  several  offi(dal 
statements  which  had  been  made  on  Poland 
in  Europe  and  which  were  considered  help- 
ful and  promising  'in  terms  of  poaaible 
future  actions.  Statements  by  the  European 
Parliament.  European  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  and  the  European  Com- 
munity's Council  of  Ministers  all  stressed 
that  martial  law  should  be  lifted,  all  detain- 
ees released,  previous  labor-government 
agreements  respected,  and  negotiations  re- 
opened before  normal  relations  could 
resume  with  Poland.  In  addition,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  statement  stressed  that  the 
Helsinki  meetings  In  Madrid  should  call  for 
a  special  ministerial  level  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible  to  consider  steps  to  be  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  violations  of  the  agreement  which 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed.  The 
Americans  and  Europeans  agreed  that  such 
a  high-level  meeting  in  the  Helsinki  context 
could  serve  as  a  very  useful  forum  in  which 
to  pressure  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
a  reversal  of  martial  law  and  adherence  to 
principles  that  they  agreed  to  respect  by 
Ktgning  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

The  greatest  differences  between  the  Eu- 
ropean and  the  American  delegations  and 
also  within  the  European  delegation  itself 
arose  over  the  effectiveness  of  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Europe- 
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ans  across  the  political  spectrum  argued 
that  economic  sanctions  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  posed  a  greater  hardship  for 
Europe  than  for  the  United  States  because 
of  the  higher  level  of  their  non-agricultural 
trade  with  the  Soviets.  They  hestitated  to 
embrace  sanctions  that  would  increase  do- 
mestic unemployment.  And  some  Europeans 
added  that  detente  and  continuing  East- 
West  economic  ties  could  act  as  a  restraint 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  favorably  influence 
Soviet  behavior.  The  U.S.  delegates  coun- 
tered that  there  were  also  costs  In  not  react- 
ing to  the  Soviet  actions  in  Poland  and  re- 
peatedly stressed  to  the  Europeans  the  need 
to  go  beyond  words  in  reacting  to  the  Polish 
crisis.  "Business  as  usual"  with  the  Soviets 
was  not  acceptable  given  the  events  in 
Poland.  The  American  delegates  pointed  to 
the  European  Council  of  Ministers  Commu- 
nique of  January  5.  1982  which  had  commit- 
ted the  Community  to  do  nothing  to  under- 
cut U.S.  sanctions,  noting  that  we  had  also 
discussed  this  matter  with  President  Tinde- 
mans.  In  concluding  the  exchange  on 
Poland,  both  delegations  emphasized  that 
there  would  be  further  discussions  among 
our  governments  on  additional  measures  to 
influence  Soviet  behavior  and  the  situation 
in  Poland.  There  was  agreement  to  try  to 
fashion  cooperative  steps  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union  that  would  strengthen  the  Western 
Alliance. 

In  the  session  on  East-West  relations  and 
U.S.-EC  relations  with  Eastern  Europe,  the 
discussion  encompassed  such  topics  as  the 
large  demonstrations  in  Europe  in  opposi- 
tion to  theater  nuclear  arms  modernization, 
Afghanistan,  the  CSCE  conference  in 
Madrid,  the  importance  of  arms  control 
talks,  the  huge  expansion  of  trade  links  be- 
tween East  and  West  including  the  Europe- 
an purchase  of  Soviet  gas  and  financing  of 
the  Yamal  pipeline,  and  East- West  competi- 
tion in  the  Middle  East. 

The  third  session  concentrated  on  interna- 
tional economic  Issues  and  covered  a  wide 
range  of  issues  in  U.S.-EC  economic  rela- 
tions, particularly  agricultural  trade:  the 
impact  of  EC  agricultural  products  from  the 
new  Mediterranean  members  and  the  pro- 
spective members  of  the  Community;  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  to  the  EC;  penetration 
of  the  Japanese  market;  the  impact  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  protectionist  initiatives; 
steel;  U.S.  interest  rates;  GATT  talks  and 
their  future.  In  general,  the  participants 
felt  that  although  there  were  serious  prob- 
lems pending  in  U.S.-EC  trade,  cooperation 
between  the  EC  and  the  U.S.  in  resolving 
difficult  trade  Issues  had  Improved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  optimistic  about  the 
positive  results  of  our  meetings  in  Europe 
and  we  are  pleased  with  the  fine  working  re- 
lationship which  has  developed  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  European  Parliament.  We 
want  to  stress  to  you  the  importance  we  and 
our  European  friends  attach  to  these  bi- 
annual meetings.  These  regular  meetings 
provide  a  useful  forum  for  an  open  ex- 
change of  views  which  deepens  the  mutual 
understanding  which  is  such  a  vital  element 
of  U.S.-European  relations.  Participants  are 
always  impressed  with  the  diversity  of  the 
strength  and  durability  of  our  shared  West- 
em  democratic  ideals.  Even  meetings  held  in 
stressful  times  such  as  these  leave  the  par- 
ticipants with  positive  and  optimistic  feel- 
ings regarding  the  future  and  Immediate  po- 
tential of  European-American  cooperation 
in  all  fields. 

We  look  forward  to  the  20th  meeting  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  delegation  from  the  European  Par- 
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liament  which  will  be  held  this  coming  June 
in  Washington.  DC. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Lantos. 
,        Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation. 
Larky  Winn,  Jr.. 
Co-Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation. 
For    the    U.S.    Congressional    Delegation: 
Dante  B.  Fascell.  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  William 
Prenzel,  Norman  P.  Lent,  Floyd  J.  Pithlan. 
James  M.  Jeffords.  Donald  J.  Pease.  Arlan 
Stangeland,  William  Thomas,  and  William 
Clinger.* 
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A  TAXPAYERS  DISGUST 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  BtASSACHtJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  rare  nnotnent  indeed  when  we  can 
allow  an  American  taxpayer  the  high- 
est rostrum  in  the  land,  this  august 
Chamber,  to  vent  his  spleen  at  his 
Government,  growth  too  big,  cumber- 
some, and  wasteful. 

I  would  now  like  to  grant  such  a 
moment,  and  share  with  you  the  com- 
plaint of  one  of  my  own  constituents. 
Mr.  Roger  N.  Letoumeau,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  who,  during  this  time  when  we 
are  asking  all  Americans  to  tighten 
their  belts  and  absorb  deep  budget 
cuts,  would  ask  of  Congress  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  Letoumeau's  disapproval  of  our 
burgeoning  committee  system,  the  re- 
sulting duplication  of  effort,  and  the 
jurisdictional  overlap  is  fully  in  order. 
For  more  than  10  years,  there  has 
been  a  steady,  unabated  rise  in  the 
number  of  committees  and  subconmiit- 
tees.  Committee  staff  has  increased 
threefold.  Almost  every  standing  com- 
mittee handles  some  energy-related 
issue.  And  footing  the  bill,  getting 
little  in  return  for  their  hard-earned 
dollars,  is  the  American  taxpayer  who 
voted  us  Into  this  office  of  public 
trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  most  of  my  col- 
leagues to  be  honorable  men  and 
women  genuinely  concerned  with  put- 
ting our  own  House  in  order.  I  know 
also  that  a  number  of  us  have  intro- 
duced legislation  toward  that  end. 
streamlining  Congress  into  a  powerful, 
effective  machine  of  public  interest. 
By  sharing  Mr.  Letoumeau's  com- 
plaint with  you.  I  hope  that  we  can 
give  this  issue  the  attention  and 
speedy  action  it  deserves. 

To  the  Editor:  An  open  letter  to  Hon.  Nich- 
olas MavToules. 

This  Is  about  the  high  costs  of  Congress. 
Consider: 

1.  Congress  is  the  fastest  growing  bureauc- 
racy In  Washington.  Ten  years  ago,  it  took 
703  employees  to  staff  the  committees  of 
the  House.  Today  it  takes  2,073.  In  the 
Senate,  committee  staffs  grew  from  635  to 
1,217.  The  total  direct  staff  supporting  Con- 
gress grew  from  10.273  to  17.229!  (Not 
counting  officers  or  housekeeping.) 


2.  Since  1970.  the  cost  of  Congress  has  in- 
creased 260  percent,  almost  three  times 
more  than  inflation!  It  now  costs  $1.4  billion 
per  year  to  run  Congress.  It  only  cost  $54 
million  in  1946. 

3.  The  huge  congressional  staff  has  cre- 
ated a  tremendous  increase  in  red-tape  (bu- 
reaucracy feeds  on  itself).  But  the  number 
of  bills  enacted  has  actually  decreased.  In 
1948.  3,400  bills  were  passed;  In  1978.  only 
1.100  were  passed.  In  other  words,  more 
staff  produced  less  end  product  (less  produc- 
tivity). 

Much  has  been  said  recently  by  our  elect- 
ed officials  in  Washington  about  the  need  to 
cut  the  budget  even  further.  But  not  a  peep 
has  been  heard  about  Congress  taking  steps 
to  cut  its  Inflationary  ways.  The  silence  is 
deafening.  Don't  you  think  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  become  less  hypocritical?  Is  it 
not  time  to  show  good  faith  by  setting  an 
example  from  the  top? 

President  Reagan  has  cut  the  cabinet  ad- 
ministrative overhead  coste  by  $325  million 
in  1982.  Can  Congress  do  less? 

Sir,  please  remember,  and  also  remind 
your  colleagues  once  again,  that  when  you 
spend  federal  funds,  you  are  not  spending 
what  Is  Just  available.  You  are  spending  our 
hard-earned  money,  taking  it  right  out  of 
our  pockets. 

Your  reply,  through  the  media,  as  to  what 
you  propose  to  do  to  eliminate  execessive 
congressional  costs  will  be  greatly  appreciat- 
ed. 

Roger  N.  Letodrneau. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  high  time 
that  we,  in  Mr.  Letoumeau's  words, 
"show  good  faith,"  and  put  our  House 
in  order.* 


ARLAND  WILLIAMS:  PROFILE  IN 
COURAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  darkest  tragedies  that 
befall  us  often  afford  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  what  Abraham 
Lincoln  so  aptly  referred  to  as  "the 
better  angels  of  our  nature."  The  trag- 
edy which  befell  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton last  month  with  the  crash  of  the 
Air  Florida  jetliner  also  provided  the 
world  with  a  shining  example  of  hero- 
ism. When  the  jet  smashed  into  the 
dark,  icy  waters  of  the  Potomac,  only 
a  handful  of  survivors  managed  to 
struggle  to  the  surface.  A  rescue  heli- 
copter whirled  frantically  overhead 
extending  a  rescue  ladder  and  a  life- 
preserver  to  the  hapless  victims  below. 
Time  after  time.  Arland  Williams  re- 
fused the  life-preserver  for  himself 
and  selflessly  offered  it  to  the  other 
victims  flailing  about  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holy  Scriptures  tell 
us  that  "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends"  (John  15:13).  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  self  these 
days:  self-fulfillment,  self-awareness, 
self-indulgence,  even  a  magazine  called 
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"Self."  But  for  Arland  Williams,  "self" 
was  not  the  highest  value  in  life.  He 
took  to  heart  the  prayer  of  St.  Prances 
of  Assisi  which  reminds  us  that  "it  is 
in  giving  that  we  receive  and  it  is  in 
dying  that  we  are  bom  to  eternal  life." 
Arland  Williams  denied  self  for 
others  and  gave  the  most  precious  gift 
he  could  offer— his  very  life  so  that 
others  might  live.* 
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perfect  law,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to 
repeal  it.» 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  EPA 


AGAINST  DECONTROL  OF 
NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  Missoinu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  in  the  Fourth  District  of  Mis- 
souri are  upset.  And  from  all  that  I 
have  seen,  they  have  every  right  to  be. 
Their  natural  gas  heating  bills  are  up 
100  to  200  percent.  In  light  of  these 
extremely  high  fuel  bills.  I  find  the 
administration's  talk  of  natural  gas  de- 
control unbelievable.  The  complexities 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
(NGPA).  passed  in  1978  with  my  sup- 
port, should  not  be  casually  dismissed 
under  the  guise  of  "free  enterprise." 
The  NGPA  was  created  to  increase 
new  gsis  supplies  and  to  regulate  in- 
equities in  the  distribution  of  the  pric- 
ing of  natural  gas  in  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  NGPA,  there  is 
a  large  supply  of  natural  gas  today, 
and  gas-producing  States  are  no  longer 
encouraged  to  sell  their  product  solely 
within  their  own  State.  Without  the 
NGPA.  gas  prices  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  higher  and  supplies  would  be 
no  larger— perhaps  even  smaller. 

The  OPEC  countries  have  us  locked 
in  to  a  very  vulnerable  reliance  on 
their  high-priced  oil.  To  try  to  end 
this  dependence,  the  United  States  is 
working  on  less  costly  alternatives  to 
oil.  including  unconventional  forms  of 
natural  gas.  The  present  law  keeps  old 
gas  prices  regulated,  but  allows  a  free 
market  price  for  hard-to-get  gas.  This 
combination  results  in  lower  overall 
prices  to  consumers,  which  makes  gas 
preferred  to  oil.  Total  decontrol  would 
let  gas  prices  climb  and  could  add  to 
our  dependency  on  foreign  oil.  As  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  safety  of  our  Nation  from 
any  kind  of  foreign  threat  is  a  vitally 
important  concern  to  me. 

In  the  past,  high  gas  prices  have  re- 
sulted in  lower  consumption  and  in 
many  cases,  an  increased  use  of  oil. 
Curtailments  in  gas  supplies  before 
1978  proved  that  to  be  true— many  in- 
dustrial gas  users  switched  to  oil  when 
gas  prices  jumped. 

The  American  consumer  is  already 
shouldering  a  disproportionate  share 
of  our  efforts  to  fix  the  economy.  We 
should  not  add  to  their  expenses  when 
it  is  not  necessary.  The  NGPA  is  not  a 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF  I»BW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week's  Washington  Post  contained  an 
article  by  Rtissell  E.  Train,  former  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  imder  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford.  I  think  his  comments 
are  particularly  timely  in  light  of  the 
further  cutbacks  in  enforcement  and 
programs  proposed  for  the  EPA  in  the 
recently  submitted  fiscal  year  1983 
budget. 

Russell  Train  points  out,  quite  as- 
tutely I  think,  that  over  the  long  run. 
our  free  enterprise  system  can  only 
prosper  and  grow  within  the  context 
of  adequately  protected  public  health 
and  environment.  The  changes  in  the 
EPA  being  implemented  by  President 
Reagan  will  cripple  the  EPA  for  years 
to  come.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues'  attention: 

The  Destruction  or  EPA 
(By  Russell  E.  Train) 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
rapidly  being  destroyed  as  an  effective  insti- 
tution In  the  federal  goverrunent.  Current 
and  planned  budget  and  personnel  cuts,  if 
continued,  will  inevitably  reduce  the  agency 
to  a  state  of  ineffectualness  and  demoraliza- 
tion from  which  it  is  unlikely  to  recover  for 
at  least  10  years,  If  ever.  While  some  may 
greet  this  situation  with  enthusiasm.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  business  community, 
among  others,  has  very  little  to  gain  and  a 
great  deal  to  lose. 

I  see  EPA's  mission  as  a  critically  Impor- 
tant one.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  long 
run.  our  free  enterprise  system  can  only 
prosper  and  grow  within  the  context  of  ade- 
quately protected  public  health  and  envi- 
ronment. I  am  also  convinced  that  responsi- 
ble business  leadership  knows  this  and  asks 
only  that  regulatory  requirements  be  rea- 
sonable, cost-effective,  have  an  adequate  sci- 
entific basis,  and  be  fairly  and  uniformly  en- 
forced. 

Corrected  for  inflation  since  1981,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  expected  1983  budget  request 
for  EPA  will  represent  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 45  percent.  Administrator  Anne 
Gorsuch  has  reportedly  been  working  on 
1984  numbers  of  $700  million,  or  a  cut  of  61 
percent.  EPA's  research  branch  would  be 
cut  by  two-thirds,  far  more  than  any  other 
basic  research  program. 

In  the  personnel  area,  the  cuts  are  equally 
drastic.  If  Gorsuch  Is  allowed  to  carry  out 
plans  that  have  been  circulating  within  the 
agency  for  some  time,  by  this  coming  June- 
one  year  and  four  months  after  the  Reagan 
administration  took  office— 80  percent  of 
EPA's  headquarters  staff  will  have  quit  or 
been  fired,  demoted  or  downgraded. 

It  is  hard  to  Imagine  any  business  manag- 
er consciously  undertaking  such  a  personnel 
policy  unless  Its  purpose  was  to  destroy  the 
enterprise.  Predictably,  the  result  at  EPA 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  demoraliza- 
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tion  and  Institutional  paralysis.  Attrition 
withlii  the  agency  is  ruiming  at  an  extraor- 
dinary 2.7  percent  per  month  or  32  percent 
a  year. 

Prom  an  administration  that  quite  rightly 
emphasizes  the  need  for  good  management, 
what  we  are  seeing  at  EPA  is  its  very  antith- 
esis. Permits  that  businesses  need  do  not  get 
issued.  Required  rules  and  regulations  do 
not  get  promulgated.  Enforcement  has 
ground  practically  to  a  halt.  The  most  com- 
petent, technically  proficient,  professional 
staff  have  either  already  left  or  are  looking 
for  jobs.  If  one  believes  that  effective  envi- 
ronmental protection  is  essential  it  is  tragic. 
If  one  is  not  necessarily  an  environmentalist 
but  believes  that  our  environmental  pro- 
grams need  to  be  managed  efficiently,  scien- 
tifically and  less  burdensomely.  the  current 
situation  is  equally  disastrous. 

Congress  and  the  courts  will  effectively 
Impede  the  ability  of  the  administrator  to 
bring  about  substantial  change  by  adminis- 
trative action  alone.  But  they  will  provoke 
an  upsurge  in  lawsuits  and  more  decision- 
making by  confrontation.  While  adversarial 
approaches  to  conflict  resolution  seem  to  be 
deeply  Ingrained  in  American  society,  there 
have  been  encouraging  signs  lately  of  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  economic  realities  within 
the  environmental  community  and  a  greater 
environmental  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
business  community.  A  return  to  the  early 
days  of  polarization  benefits  no  one. 

Many  of  EPA's  difficulties  over  the  years 
can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
loaded  the  agency  with  far  more  statutory 
responsibilities  within  a  brief  period  of  time 
than  perhaps  any  agency  could  effectively 
perform.  Surely,  those  problems  can  only  be 
compounded  by  drastically  reducing  its  re- 
sources while  its  responsibilities  remain  the 
same  or  grow.  When  EPA  came  into  being  in 
1970.  it  took  over  the  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  solid  waste,  pesticide  and  radi- 
ation programs  scattered  around  the  federal 
government.  Since  then  those  programs 
have  been  broadened  and  improved,  and 
Congress  has  added  major  new  respwnsibil- 
ities— Including  the  Toxic  Substances  Act. 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  the  Noise 
Control  Act.  the  hazardous  waste  control 
program,  and  Sup>erfund.  These  are  not 
hangovers  from  the  concerns  of  prior  gen- 
erations. EPA  has  been  on  the  frontier  of 
today's  concerns,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion in  the  polls  that  environmental  protec- 
tion remains  high  on  the  public  agenda. 

Environmental  protection  needs  are  not 
going  to  lessen  if  EPA  becomes  Ineffectual. 
The  kepone  problems  and  the  Love  Canals 
win  continue  to  crop  up  from  time  to  time. 
Unless  the  public  has  reasonable  confidence 
in  the  public  institutions  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  handling  such  problems, 
there  is  real  danger  of  a  backlash  develop- 
ing against  business.  The  pendulum  will 
swing  once  more  and  In  even  more  violent 
oscillations.  EPA  will  be  forced  to  react  and 
will  do  so  without  adequate  staffing  and 
with  a  reduced  research  base.  Business 
needs  greater  stability  and  predictability  of 
policy,  and  for  that  it  needs  a  credible  EPA. 
The  tendency  of  our  political  system  to 
ignore  the  need  lor  reasonable  continuity  in 
institutions  and  policies  is  one  of  Its  most  se- 
rious failings. 

As  one  who  served  two  Republican  admin- 
istrations from  1969  to  1977  and  who  voted 
for  President  Reagan.  I  must  record  my  pro- 
found concern  over  what  is  happening  at 
EPA  today.  The  budget  and  personnel  cuts, 
unless  reversed,  will  destroy  the  agency  as 
an  effective  institution  for  many  years  to 
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come.  Environmental  protection  statutes 
may  remain  in  full  force  on  the  books,  but 
the  acency  charged  with  their  implementa- 
tion will  be  a  paper  tiger.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

or  comracncuT 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  February  10, 1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1982,  marks  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  and  the  731st  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithiianian  State.  I 
Join  with  Members  of  the  House  in 
commemorating  this  great  day. 

The  situation  in  Eastern  Europe 
today  is  characterized  by  fear  and 
anger.  The  Polish  people,  a  hard-work- 
ing people,  are  trying  to  attain  the 
most  basic  of  rights  for  themselves. 
But  they  are  faced  with  the  oppressive 
and  ruthless  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
the  present  situation  in  Poland  is 
unique.  The  Soviet  Union  began  ex- 
panding at  its  birth  and  has  continued 
to  do  so.  In  1917  Georgia,  Armenia, 
and  Ukraine  were  taken  over  by  the 
Soviets  against  the  will  of  those 
people.  In  1940  the  Baltic  States  fell  to 
Soviet  expansionism.  After  World  War 
n  it  was  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Elurope  which  were  the  targets  for  the 
Soviets.  Recently,  the  Soviets  invaded 
Afghanistan.  Is  there  anyone  who 
doubts  that  the  Soviet  intention  In 
Poland  is  to  repress  any  freedom? 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  under- 
gone great  trials.  They  emerged  in 
1918  after  more  than  a  century  of 
Russian  domination,  and  a  few  years 
of  German  occupation,  as  a  free  and 
Independent  nation.  Today  Lithuania 
Is  neither  free  nor  Independent. 
Twenty-two  years  ago,  in  1940.  the 
Soviet  Union  Invaded  Lithuania.  They 
did  so  despite  having  signed  a  peace 
treaty  in  1920  which  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  Lithuania  without  any 
reserve. 

Lithuania  today  is  a  prison  camp. 
Use  of  the  Lithuanian  language  in 
publication  is  forbidden.  Religious  in- 
structions, rites,  and  ceremonies  are 
prohibited.  Religious  leaders  are  perse- 
cuted. Travel  to  and  from  Lithuania  is 
severly  restricted.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
trying  to  suffocate  the  culture  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  smd  those  who 
oppose  these  evil  policies  face  impris- 
onment, torture,  exile,  and  other  such 
harsh  measures.  But  the  Soviets  have 
not  stifled  Lithuanian  culture  or  na- 
tionalism. 

The  Lithuanian  people  are  strug- 
gling. It  Is  our  duty  as  Americans  to 
join  with  our  Lithuanian-American 
brethren  in  supporting  the  fight  for 
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freedom.  We  must  speak  out  for  those 
who  cannot. 

Though  we  commemorate  today  the 
anniversaiV  of  an  Independence  lost, 
we  are  not  without  hope.  For,  in  the 
future  lies  the  hope  for  aU  oppressed 
people.* 
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DANGER  OP  NUCLEAR 
TRANSPORTATION  ACCIDENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1982' 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prospect  of  a  major  nuclear  transpor- 
tation accident  on  our  highways  is 
something  no  one  likes  to  think  about. 
Yet  with  hundreds  of  trucks  carrying 
radioactive  shipments  traveling  each 
day  through  our  cities  and  neighbor- 
hoods, it  is  Important  that  we  keep  in 
mind  the  potential  for  danger  and 
work  to  develop  the  safest  routes  and 
procedures  for  carrying  nuclear  mate- 
rials. 

This  article,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  9.  makes  a 
convincing  argument  that  additional 
safeguards  are  needed  for  the  trans- 
portation of  nuclear  fuel,  which  is 
being  shipped  with  alarming  frequen- 
cy as  utilities  scramble  to  find  storage 
space  for  spent  nuclear  components. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  reprinted  in 
the  Recoro. 

Broaswat  at  S7th:  Hiroshima 

(By  Marvin  Resnikoff  and  Claire  Krich 
Hooton) 

Picture  Three  Mile  Island  at  57th  Street 
and  Broadway. 

Unless  restrained  by  a  district  court  order 
tomorrow  in  a  suit  brought  by  New  York 
City,  the  Federal  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  to  Issue  new  regulations  Thursday 
that  override  New  York  restrictions  and 
direct  that  highly  radioactive  nuclear  fuel 
be  shipped  by  truck  on  interstate  highways. 
Since  1977.  the  city  has  banned  such  ship- 
ments from  Its  streets.  More  than  200  local 
governments  foUowed  suit.  The  department, 
in  pre-empting  ordinances  to  standardize  a 
patchwork  quilt  of  local  regulations,  Is  in- 
creasing the  hazard  to  people  across  Amer- 
ica. 

The  end  product  of  the  fission  process,  ir- 
radiated fuel,  is  rapidly  building  up  at  75  re- 
actors across  America.  There  is  no  more 
storage  space  at  some  of  the  oldest  facilities. 
Seven  reactors  in  the  Northeast  will  be 
obliged  to  shut  unless  spent  fuel  is  moved  to 
temporary  storage  sites. 

The  nuclear  industry's  quality-control 
program  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission's inspection  program  are  inad- 
equate. Although  the  23-ton  shipping  casks 
(one  to  a  truck)  that  carry  the  fuel  look  vir- 
tually Indestructible,  they  are  not  designed 
to  withstand  all  highway  accidents.  The 
casks  Are  "tested"  for  a  crash  at  30  miles  per 
hour,  but  70  percent  of  all  truck  accidents 
occur  at  speeds  greater  than  32  m.p.h.  No 
casks  of  the  types  moving  on  highways  or 
rails  have  been  physically  tested;  only  com- 
puter simulation  tests  have  been  performed. 


Economics  is  to  blame:  Each  cask  costs  more 
than  $1  million  and  cannot  be  reused  after  a 
test.  Cask  welds  were  not  tested  for  faUure 
during  construction,  and  nuclear  contamina- 
tion prevents  inspection  later.  The  Trans- 
portation Department  and  the  N.R.C.  have 
no  special  requirements  for  trucks  and  driv- 
ers, and  examine  neither. 

A  cask  is  a  pressure  cooker  on  wheels.  A 
low-speed  accident  could  loosen  a  valve  or 
damage  a  seal,  releasing  radioactive  steam 
into  the  environment.  The  same  Jolt  could 
crack  the  brittle  metal  tubing  containing 
the  fuel,  exposing  radioactivity  to  the  cool- 
ant. Once  loosened,  a  pressure  relief  valve 
may  fall  to  fall  back  into  place— this  hap- 
pened to  the  preasurlzer  valves  at  Three 
Mile  Island,  and  recently  at  the  Ontario, 
N.Y.,  reactor— but,  in  this  case,  vaporizing 
all  coolant  and  releasing  the  more  volatile 
radionuclides  such  as  cesium,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  components  of  radiation  at 
Hiroshima. 

Imagine  that  a  truck  leaves  the  Long 
Island  Lighting  Company's  plant  at  Shore- 
ham,  crosses  Manhattan  westward  on  57th 
Street,  headed  lor  the  George  Washington 
Bridge.  If  it  crashed  at  Broadway,  and  if  ra- 
dioactive gases  escaped  under  calm  weather 
conditions,  people  within  five  blocks  would 
immediately  die  of  bumed-out  lungs.  A 
slight  wind  would  carry  the  radionuclides  in 
a  narrow  cigar-shaped  pattern  the  entire 
width  of  Manhattan  Island,  from  Lincoln 
Center  to  the  East  River.  Everyone  in  that 
area  would  be  susceptible  to  delayed  cancer. 
Because  cesium  would  cling  to  cement  and 
pavement,  an  area  of  one  square  mile  or 
more,  which  includes  the  Central  Park  Zoo, 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  RockefeUer 
Center.  Grand  Central  Station,  and  the 
United  Nations  would  be  off-limits  for  sever- 
al hundred  year*.  Of  course,  local  emergen- 
cy personnel  are  not  prepared  to  handle 
emergencies  of  this  magnitude.  Without  ra- 
diation detectors  and  workers  trained  to  use 
them,  communities  are  defenseless  against  a 
shipping  accident. 

In  1980,  108  nuclear-fuel  shipments  rolled 
across  America.  The  number  would  rise  dra- 
matically after  the  regulations  took  effect. 
Extrapolating  from  data  on  truck  accidents, 
we  can  project  that  nuclear-transport  acci- 
dents might  rise  to  17  per  year  by  the  turn 
of  the  century— three-quarters  of  them  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  lethal  radioactive  material  has  to  be 
moved.  But  there  is  no  need  to  move  it  by 
this  ill-conceived  method.  A  reasonable  plan 
that  embodies  minimal  risk  and  exposure 
should  be  developed.  It  should  include 
longer  storage  at  reactor  sites,  which  would 
allow  the  fuel  to  cool  to  safer  levels  of  radio- 
activity. Alternative  means  of  transport, 
such  as  barges,  should  be  investigated. 
Casks  now  in  use  should  be  removed  from 
service  until  their  safety  is  assured:  no  addi- 
tional ones  should  be  certified  until  new 
testing  requiremente  are  available.  Since  an 
accident  could  cost  billions  of  dollars.  $1 
million  spent  on  testing  existing  casks  is  ex- 
cellent insurance.  Congress  should  require 
shippers  to  pay  for  a  program  to  train  and 
equip  local  emergency  workers.  Elmergency 
personnel  In  municipalities  should  be  given 
advance  notice  of  shipments. 

Instead  of  meeting  local  concern  with  in- 
creased safety,  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  do  with  force  what  It  has 
not  done'with  reason.* 
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THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPIROIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  February   10, 
1982,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Nkw  Fsoeralism 
President  Reagan  has  proposed  a  "new 
federalism"— a  massive  "sorting  out"  of  the 
functions    of    government.    The    President 
wants  to  redistribute  and  rationalize  fimc- 
tions  among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment. What  he  U  really  putting  forward  is  a 
basic  framework  for  the  reordering  of  the 
federal  system.  By  the  end  of  the  decade, 
states  would  have  responsibility  for  funding 
and  running  almost  edl  major  domestic  pro- 
grams, except  those  for  the  elderly.  This 
bold  and  Innovative  proposal  would  reverse 
the  trend  toward  centralization  of  power  in 
the  federal  government.  The  effort  to  sort 
out  govemmentaJ  functions  is  both  merito- 
rious in  Itself  and  essential  to  the  future 
health  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  stage  of  Mr.  Reagan's  pro- 
gram, the  federal  government  would  assume 
the  states'  share  of  medicaid  while  the 
states  would  take  over  welfare  and  food 
stamps.  In  the  second  stage,  a  new  federal 
trust  fund  of  $28  billion  per  year  would  be 
created  out  of  excise  taxes  and  taxes  on  the 
windfall  profits  of  oU  companies.  The  fund 
would  be  used  to  finance  43  existing  pro- 
grams of  federal  aid.  Between  1987  and 
1991,  however,  the  federal  taxes  would  be 
phased  out,  the  trust  fund  would  shrink  to 
zero,  and  the  states  would  have  to  raise 
their  own  revenues  for  any  programs  they 
wished  to  continue. 

Federal  programs  which  would  lapse 
under  the  President's  plan  include:  aid  for 
airports,  local  mass  transit,  non-interstate 
highways,  sewage  and  water  treatment, 
child  nutrition,  vocational  education,  and 
home  heating:  urban  development  action 
grants,  general  revenue  sharing  for  the 
cities,  and  block  grants  for  community  de- 
velopment, education,  training  and  employ- 
ment, social  services,  and  community  serv- 
ices. The  federal  government  would  be  left 
with  social  security,  medicare,  medicaid, 
housing  and  other  programs  for  the  elderly. 
It  would  also  retain  many  programs  of  na- 
tional significance,  such  as  Headstart,  com- 
pensatory education,  aid  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  education  of  the  handicapped,  and 
aid  for  intersUte  highways. 

There  will  be  a  strong  political  reaction  to 
Mr.  Reagan's  new  federalism.  Some  critics 
will  claim  that  is  simply  a  diversion  to  get 
people's  minds  off  the  problems  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  economy  should  and  will  remain 
the  central  issue  before  Congress,  but  this 
criticism  is  quite  unfair  to  Mr.  Reagan.  For 
some  time,  he  has  made  it  clear  that  he  de- 
sires a  dramatic  change  in  Washington's  re- 
lationship with  state  and  local  governments. 
Thus,  his  plan  Is  entitled  to  serious, 
thoughtful  consideration  among  the  legisla- 
tors in  Congress  and  aU  other  elected  offi- 
cials. We  must  begin  to  develop  a  consensus 
on  the  programs  to  be  controUed  by  Wash- 
ington and  those  to  be  run  by  states  and 
cities.  That  consensus,  I  believe,  would 
assume  that  advances  In  civil  rights,  as  well 
as  other  hard-won  gains,  would  be  pre- 
served. 
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In  my  assessment  of  the  new  federalism.  I 
begin  with  the  view  that  a  change  is  needed 
In  federal-sUte  relations.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  federal  programs,  touching  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people,  which  have 
grown  helter-skelter  over  the  past  several 
decades.  As  a  portion  of  the  federal  budget, 
grants  to  states  have  nearly  doubled  in 
twenty  years,  so  has  the  percentage  of  state 
and  local  expenditures  financed  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  President  has  given  us 
the  opportunity  to  step  back,  study  matters 
carefully,  and  try  to  put  the  federal  system 
in  order.  We  should  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty. It  is  apparent  to  me  that  federal-state  re- 
lations have  become  tangled  and  confused. 
A  consolidation  of  programs  and  a  reorder- 
ing of  responsibilities  are  timely. 

Several  important  questions  about  the 
proposal  must  be  discussed:  What  is  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  reordering  of  responsibU- 
ities?  Would  cities  and  suburbs  be  favored  at 
the  expense  of  rural  areas?  Would  certain 
regions  of  the  nation  benefit  far  more  than 
others?  How  would  states  pay  for  the  43 
extra  programs  they  would  have?  How 
much  variation  should  we  have  in  the  basic 
standards  under  which  the  programs  would 
be  run?  How  far  should  the  federal  govern- 
ment go  to  equalize  conditions  among  the 
states?  Would  truly  needy  people  be  protect- 
ed if  welfare  and  food  stamps  were  adminis- 
tered solely  by  the  states?  Those  of  us  who 
represent  Indiana  must  also  ask  how  the 
proposal  would  affect  out  state. 

The  failure  of  many  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  the  economic  and  social 
needs  of  their  citizens  was  one  reason  why 
the  federal  government  established  its  do- 
mestic programs  In  the  first  place.  Many  ex- 
perts now  believe  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  not  foresake  disadvantage 
people.  If  these  experts  are  right,  one  of  the 
primary  arguments  for  federal  control  of 
welfare  and  other  programs  may  be  out  of 
date.  State  and  local  governments  have 
become  more  responsive  and  sophisticated. 

The  new  federalism  must,  of  course,  be 
considered  by  Congress,  but  the  proposal  is 
still  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  In- 
dications are  that  it  may  be  several  months 
before  Mr.  Reagan  sends  specific  legislation 
to  Congress.  The  delay  virtually  assures 
that  the  proposal  could  not  be  enacted  this 
year,  and  even  the  long-term  outlook  is 
doubtful.  To  help  move  things  along,  the 
President  has  pledged  that  he  will  be  flexi- 
ble In  formulating  the  details  of  his  propos- 
al. Consultation  with  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposal  is  imperative.  In 
large  measure,  the  President's  success  In  se- 
curing approval  of  his  plan  will  depend  on 
his  powers  of  persuasion  with  governors, 
state  legislatures,  mayors,  and  dty  councils. 
If  they  are  supportive,  Congress  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  supportive. 

The  foctis  of  the  debate  on  the  plan  may 
soon  shift  from  the  lofty  principles  of  feder- 
alism to  a  more  mimdane  concern:  money. 
Mr.  Reagan  argues  that  there  would  be  no 
winners  or  losers  because  the  proposal 
would  have  a  balanced  effect  in  every  sUte. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that 
point,  however,  so  until  more  information  is 
gathered  and  analyzed  it  will  be  impossible 
to  say  for  sure  who  would  win  and  who 
would  lose  if  the  new  federalism  were  adopt- 
ed.* 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
•nON  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1982 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passage  of  the  1982  budget  resolu- 
tion, this  Congress  agreed  with  the 
President's  thesis  that  more  of  our  fi- 
nancial resources  should  be  allocated 
for  defense.  In  his  recent  budget  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people,  the 
President  once  again  demonstrated 
that  he  is  committed  to  the  course  of  a 
massive  Infusion  of  capital  to  the  de- 
fense function. 

As  the  debate  continues  over  how 
these  fimds  should  be  spent,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  indisputable  fact 
that  the  Nation's  defense-industrial 
base  needs  immediate  attention  if  it  Is 
to  meet  the  challenges  thrust  upon  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  won  World 
War  II  with  World  War  I  technology. 
Since  that  time,  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  private  sector  has  done 
much  to  improve  our  national  capabil- 
ity to  keep  up  with  defense-industrial 
needs.  If  defense  is  big  business,  it  is 
so  only  because  there  are  more  than 
50.000  defense-related  subcontractors 
and  suppliers  who  play  major  roles  in 
insuring  the  timely  delivery  of  quality 
items  that  go  Into  major  weapons  sys- 
tems, aircraft,  and  ships. 

After  an  extensive  set  of  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  where  every  aspect  of  the 
defense-industrial  base  was  examined, 
a  bill  has  been  drafted  which  will  help 
bring  this  vital  sector  of  our  economy 
up  to  speed. 

Using  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  as  the  vehicle  for  change,  we 
have  come  up  with  a  plan  of  loan  guar- 
antees, direct  loans,  purchase  commit- 
ments, and  price  guarantees  designed 
to  aid  companies  either  now  engaged 
or  those  that  could  be  engaged  in 
meeting  our  defense  needs.  Not  every 
subcontractor  will  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  innovative  program. 

Our  bill  is  not  a  bailout  for  failing 
Industries.  Rather,  It  is  a  realistic  and 
modest  approach  to  encourage  de- 
fense-related industries  to  develop  new 
and  better  ways  to  Improve  and 
produce  their  products  in  a  timely  and 
cost-effective  manner.  The  bill  calls 
for  $1  bUlion  per  year  for  the  next  5 
years  to  accomplish  this  goal.  The  use 
of  the  devices  I  have  mentioned  will  be 
leveraged  so  that  we  can  expect  at 
least  a  fivefold  return  on  our  initial  in- 
vestment. 

In  addition,  the  bill  addresses  the 
manpower  drain  confronting  the  de- 
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fense-industrial  sector.  With  the  re- 
tirement of  many  skilled  workers  and 
the  lack  of  replacement  of  such  per- 
sonnel, there  is  and  there  will  contin- 
ue to  be  a  shortage  of  workers  to  take 
their  places.  To  counter  this  undesir- 
able state  of  affairs,  our  bill  directs 
the  FYesident  to  establish  a  national 
training  program  funded  by  grants  to 
State  boards  of  education  that  want  to 
participate  in  such  a  program.  This 
will  be  accomplished  on  a  shared 
State-Federal  basis.  States  that  want 
to  participate  must  agree  to  a  5-year 
commitment  and  their  share  of  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government  will  in 
crease  by  10  percent  each  year  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  program.  There  are 
also  incentives  to  encourage  scientists 
and  engineers  to  participate  in  the  de- 
fense-industrial program.  Our  bill  ear- 
marks funds  for  training  and  equip- 
ment modernization  at  the  college  and 
university  level. 

It  is  a  good  bill  that  merits  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  concerned  about  our  ability  to 
meet  the  enormous  challenge  of  re- 
building our  defense-industrial  base. 
Without  this  legislation,  we  will  end 
up  with  an  overreliance  on  foreign 
sources  for  our  critical  needs,  under- 
mining everything  we  are  attempting 
to  do  by  bringing  our  defense  capabili- 
ties into  the  21st  century.* 


COMMEMORATION     OF     LITHUA- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L.  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  House  will  not  be  in  session  next 
Tuesday,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
commemoration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  at  this  time. 

On  February  16.  we  commemorate 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Lithuani- 
an declaration  of  independence.  On 
that  day,  we  proudly  salute  the  Lith- 
uanian people  for  their  heroic  effort 
to  attain  national  autonomy  and  es- 
tablish a  peaceful  home  rule. 

Subjugation  to  ruthless  Soviet  op- 
pression dates  from  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury. Lithuanians  consistently  resisted 
Russian  attempts  to  impose  both  cul- 
tural and  political  domination.  World 
War  I  offered  a  new  opportunity  to 
shed  the  burdensome  yoke  of  foreign 
domination.  Unfortunately,  that 
period  of  home  rule,  dating  from  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  lasted  little  more  than 
two  decades. 

Lithuania  was  declared  a  constituent 
Republic  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940 
following  occupation  by  the  Red  army. 
A  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
less  than  a  year  later  made  Lithuania 
the  pawn  of  Nazi  Germany,  until,  in 
1944,  Lithuania  was  reoccupied  by  the 
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Soviets.  Sinoe  that  time.  Lithuania  has 
remained  the  victim  of  ruthless  Soviet 
tyranny. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  in  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  in  commending 
the  perseverance  with  which  the  Lith- 
uanian people  have  so  bravely  endured 
Soviet  domination.  In  commending 
their  courage,  we  proudly  salute  their 
vigilance  in  bravely  awaiting  the  day 
when  Lithuania  will  again  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  a  peaceful  home  rule.* 


February  10,  1982 


GREEDONOMICS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appeared  in  last  week's  New 
York  Times  an  extraordinary  piece 
written  by  Charles  W.  Bailey  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  on  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  asking  of  poor  and  rich 
Americans. 

Increasingly,  those  individuals  in  our 
Nation  who  are  least  equipped  to 
handle  it  are  being  forced  to  live  with 
the  vicious  fiscal  year  1982  budget  cut- 
backs and  now  will  be  required  to 
endure  even  more  hardship  according 
to  Mr.  Reagan's  newly  proposed  fiscal 
year  1983  budget. 

If  there  is  anything  that  our  country 
historically  is  not  about,  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment making  it  easier  for  the  rich 
to  get  richer  while  making  it  harder 
for  the  poor  to  get  less  poor.  As  Mr. 
Bailey  correctly  states,  "The  trouble 
with  this  administration  is  that  it 
smells  of  greed.  That  is  not  an  appro- 
priate aroma  for  this  kind  of  country." 

I  offer  the  article  for  the  review  of 
my  colleagues: 

Oreedonomics 
(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

MiNNEAPOus.— The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion continues  to  propose  the  dismantling  of 
Federal  programs  designed  to  help  poor 
people.  It  also  continues  to  resist  proposals 
to  reduce  tax  breaks  that  benefit  mostly 
rich  people.  Meanwhile,  any  reasonably  ob- 
servant adult  can  see  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
economy:  things  are  fine  at  the  top,  but 
rough  below. 

That  doesn't  seem  to  bother  Ronald 
Reagan  much. 

Sometimes  you  have  to  believe  that  he 
and  his  Administration  have  forgotten 
many  things  about  this  country. 

They  have  forgotten  where  we  came  from, 
and  why. 

We  (or  our  forebears)  came  from  places 
where  life  was  hard  and  most  people  were 
poor,  and  where  the  chances  of  things  im- 
proving much  ranged  from  slim  to  nonexist- 
ent. 

People  came  to  this  country,  and  still 
come,  because  they  believed  that  in  some 
way  that  matters  to  them— politically,  spir- 
itually, materially— it  was  a  place  where  one 
could  make  a  better  life. 


That  is  why  the  Pilgrims  came,  and  the 
Irish,  and  Germans  and  Jews  and  Chinese 
and  the  rest. 

It  is  why  the  Hungarians  came  after  1956, 
and  the  Vietnamese  after  1975.  and  why 
more  Poles  will  come  after  1981-82. 

It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion or  speech  or  politics,  though  of  course 
those  drew  many  to  this  country  and  will 
draw  many  more.  There  also  was— and  Is— 
an  economic  ideal:  the  idea  that  here  every- 
one can  earn  a  decent  share  of  the  worlds 
goods  without  harming  those  below  him  on 
the  ladder. 

In  fact,  this  Administration  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  in  economic  terms  the  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  is  what  this  country  is 
all  about. 

That  may  sound  radical,  but  it  has  hap- 
pened throughout  American  history  and  it 
hasn't  hurt  the  rich.  They  have  continued 
to  do  well,  and  usually  better:  the  poor  have 
usually  had  at  least  a  chance  to  escape  from 
poverty;  and  those  in  between  have  general- 
ly been  able  to  better  their  lot. 

Some  people  think  that's  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  certainly  it's  a  lot  tougher  now  to 
get  a  foothold  than  it  was  when  my  grand- 
father got  off  the  boat  from  Europe  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

But  it  is  not  yet  an  impossible  dream. 

A  holiday  card  arrived  recently  from  a  Vi- 
etnamese friend  who  came  to  Minneapolis 
in  1975  when  Saigon  fell.  Later,  he  moved  to 
California.  It  took  time  to  find  a  job  there, 
and  things  have  not  been  easy  for  the 
family. 

He  wrote;  "As  I  count  my  blessings  during 
this  holiday  season,  1  think  of  you  and  I 
want  to  extend  to  you  my  best  wishes  for  a 
merry  Christmas  and  successful  New  Year.  I 
am  doing  fine  .  .  .  and  bringing  home 
enough  to  pay  my  bills  and  buy  some  treats 
for  the  kids  now  and  then." 

If  that  kind  of  experience  and  that  kind  of 
attitude  mean  anything  at  all.  one  thing  is 
sure:  What  this  country  is  not  all  about  is 
making  it  easier  for  the  rich  to  get  richer 
while  making  it  harder  for  the  poor  to  get 
less  poor. 

The  publisher  Joseph  Pulitzers  exhorta- 
tion to  his  editors  to  "comfort  the  afflicted 
and  afflict  the  comfortable"  may  not  be  an 
ideal  guide  for  public  policy.  But  certainly 
public  policy  shouid  not  be  designed  to  com- 
fort the  comfortable  and  afflict  the  afflict- 
ed—and too  many  Reagan  Administration 
policies  seem  to  do  just  that.# 


MERGER  FINANCING 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  the  news  in  the  business  and 
financial  world  In  recent  months  has 
involved  the  merger  of  large  corpora- 
tions. These  mergers  have  required  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  financing.  First  it 
was  DuPont  taking  over  Conoco,  then 
United  States  Steel  and  Mobil  Oil 
fought  for  the  right  to  merge  with 
Marathon  Oil,  now  Coca-Cola  is  ac- 
quiring Columbia  Pictures.  It  seems 
that  therp  is  no  end  in  sight. 
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To  finance  these  mergers,  the  corpo- 
rations doing  the  buying  must  borrow 
billions  of  dollars  at  high  interest 
rates.  This  type  of  borrowing  is  largely 
unproductive  since  borrowing  for  a 
merger  produces  little  that  is  useful. 
In  fact  it  actually  increases 'competi- 
tion for  the  limited  amount  of  money 
available  in  the  lending  markets  and 
tends  to  keep  all  interest  rates  high. 

When  a  large  corporation  borrows 
billions  to  buy  another  company, 
nothing  new  is  created.  The  company 
simply  buys  an  existing  operation.  It 
invests  billions  in  borrowed  money  for 
something  that  neither  creates  new 
jobs  nor  increases  productivity. 

The  goal  of  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program  is  to  lower  interest 
rates  and  to  provide  capital  for  plant 
expansion  and  to  create  more  job  op- 
portunities. Borrowing  to  finance 
mergers  runs  counter  to  this  program 
and  its  goals. 

The  Federal  Governments  tax 
policy  also  contributes  to  the  problem. 
Interest  paid  on  funds  borrowed  to  fi- 
nance mergers  is  deductible  from 
income  taxes.  That  means  there  is  just 
as  much  incentive  for  a  large  corpora- 
tion to  borrow  for  a  merger  as  there  is 
to  borrow  for  plant  expansion  or  mod- 
ernization. Borrowing  to  finance  merg- 
ers runs  counter  to  this  program  and 
its  goals. 

United  States  Steel  should  be  bor- 
rowing to  refurnish  its  plsmts  and  to 
increase  productivity.  Other  corpora- 
tions should  be  borrowing  for  new- 
equipment  and  expansion  to  create 
new  jobs.  Mergers  yield  none  of  these 
benefits,  but  rather  they  contribute  to 
the  contribution  of  high  interest  rates 
that  are  ca'asing  so  many  problems  for 
consumers,  farmers,  and  small  busi- 
nesses. 

We  need  to  change  our  Federal  tax 
policy  to  stop  encouraging  and  subsi- 
dizing mergers  of  giant  corporations. 
We  need  more  jobs  and  more  efficient 
industry,  not  more  conglomerates.  To 
help  achieve  this,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  end,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  of  time,  the  tax  deduct- 
ibility of  interest  on  loans  made  to  fi- 
nance large  corporate  mergers. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  President  to 
declare  a  moratorium  on  the  deduct- 
ibility of  interest  from  a  period  of  no 
longer  than  2  years.  This  moratorium 
could  be  lifted  at  any  time  during  the 
2  years  if  the  President  determined 
that  it  was  no  longer  required. 

During  the  moratorium  period,  cor- 
porations would  not  be  able  to  deduct 
interest  payments  on  indebtedness  in- 
curred to  acquire  other  corporate 
stock  or  assets.  While  this  would  not 
prevent  mergers,  it  would  eliminate 
one  important  feature  of  our  tax  laws 
which  serves  to  encourage  this  activi- 
ty. 

The  other  important  feature  of  my 
bill  is  that  it  would  not  affect  mergers 
where  less  than  $5  million  is  borrowed. 
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This  figure  is  already  in  the  Tax  Code 
as  the  result  of  previous  legislation 
and  I  believe  that  it  should  be  retained 
in  order  to  allow  the  merger  or  acqui- 
sition of  small  distressed,  businesses 
without  penalty. 

I  believe  this  type  of  legislation  is 
urgently  needed  if  we  are  to  make  any 
progress  in  reducing  interest  rates  and 
bringing  this  Nation  out  of  the  reces- 
sion.* 


PLIGHT  OF  YURI  FEDEROV 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

m  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  and  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  plight  of  Yuri 
Federov,  a  39-year-old  Jewish  student 
and  the  last  remaining  defendant  in 
the  Leningrad  trials. 

Mr.  Federov  was  first  convicted  and 
sentenced  when  he  was  only  19  years 
old  for  anti-Soviet  views  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  3  years  in  a  Soviet  labor 
camp.  After  his  release,  he  was  contin- 
ually hounded  by  the  KGB.  He  decid- 
ed to  escape  persecution  and  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  June  1970,  he  joined  a  group  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  planned  to  seize  a 
plane  and  escape  from  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
air.  This  attempt  failed  and  Yuri  Fe- 
derov was  sentenced  to  15  years  in  a 
strict  regime  labor  camp  for  treason, 
anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda, 
anti-Soviet  organization,  and  stealing 
state  property.  In  April  1979,  the  two 
leaders  of  the  alleged  hijacking  group, 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  death, 
were  freed.  Four  other  codefendants 
from  the  first  Leningrad  trial  were 
also  freed.  Last  year,  losif  Mendele- 
vich, another  codefendant  in  which  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  expressed 
an  interest  in  obtaining  his  release, 
was  allowed  free  emigration.  Mr.  Fe- 
derov, however,  is  still  in  prison.  Why? 
Simply  laecause  he  insists  on  observing 
his  religious  beliefs.  His  punishment 
has  even  gone  to  the  severe  extreme  of 
being  further  harassed  for  becoming  a 
practicing  Christian-Orthodox  and  in- 
sisting on  wearing  a  cross. 

Mr.  Federov  suffers  from  chronic 
bronchitis,  from  severe  kidney  illness, 
and  other  diseases.  In  1976,  he  was 
hospitalized  four  times  in  camp  hospi- 
tals. In  1977.  he  was  hospitalized  for 
breathing  problems. 

His  wife,  Natasha,  was  granted  per- 
mission to  spend  a  few  days  with  her 
husband  in  the  prison  camp:  this  was 
in  1971.  Nine  months  later,  their 
daughter,  Masha,  was  bom.  Natasha 
and  Masha  Federov  now  live  in  the 
United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  an  excerpt 
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from  Yuri  Federov's  testimony  during 
the  first  Leningrad  trial: 

Pondering  what  we  have  done.  I  have 
become  convinced  that  we  had  but  one 
goal— to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  No  one  had  any 
intention  to  harm  the  U.S.S.R.  I  believe  we 
took  every  measure  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  pilots.  I  plead  guilty  only  to  the  attempt 
to  violate  the  border  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  I 
am  ready  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  this, 
but  I  do  not  feel  guilty  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science—I have  done  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fe- 
derov wholeheartedly— he  has  done 
nothing.  He  was  not  trying  to  harm  or 
endanger  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  was  simply  trying  to 
be  free  from  religious  persecution,  a 
sentiment  which  is  the  foundation  of 
this  coimtry.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  Yuri  Federov  can  be  released 
from  his  corvfinement  and  be  reunited 
with  his  wife  and  10-year-old  daughter 
here  in  the  United  States.* 


CARE:  35  YEARS  OF  HELPING 
OTHERS  HELP  THEMSELVES 


HON.  BOB  WHITTAKER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
May  of  last  year  I  was  honored  to 
serve  as  the  vice  chairman  of  the  35th 
anniversary  committee  commemorat- 
ing the  founding  of  the  Cooperative 
for  American  Relief  Everywhere- 
better  known  to  most  Americans  as 
CARE. 

For  the  past  35  years  this  organiza- 
tion has  strived  to  bring  needed  relief 
in  the  form  of  food  and  medicine  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  aroimd  the 
world.  The  organization  of  CARE  has 
battled  hunger  in  countless  nations, 
answered  the  call  for  relief  in  war-torn 
nations  since  World  War  II,  and  today 
engages  in  such  self-help  development 
programs  as  food  production  and  stor- 
age, nutrition  education,  construction 
of  water  systems  and  farm-to-market 
roads. 

Recently  CARE  issued  its  35th 
annual  report.  The  record  of  accom- 
plishments by  this  organization 
cannot  be  measured  just  in  the  num- 
bers reflected  in  this  report.  When  a 
group  of  cooperative  leaders  got  to- 
gether in  1945  to  form  a  relief  organi- 
zation, including  religious,  labor,  and 
other  relief  representatives,  they  had 
not  anticipated  the  impact  that  their 
efforts  would  make  upon  so  many 
people. 

Many  people  in  the  United  States 
view  CARE  as  a  relief  organization 
concerned  only  with  feeding  hungry 
people.  But  CARE  today  is  much  more 
than  feeding  programs— CARE  not 
only  provides  food  to  over  30  million 
people  each  day,  but  they  accompany 
that  feeding  with  instruments  for  self- 
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support,  development,  and  independ- 
ence. Many  malnourished  nations  lack 
the  education  in  fanning  and  effective 
distribution  of  those  foodstuffs  once 
they  are  harvested. 

In  many  instances,  this  is  where 
CARE  comes  in  with  development  pro- 
grams. CARE  provides  the  agricultural 
tools,  equipment,  seeds  for  planting, 
and  people  to  teach  techniques  for 
that  particular  area  of  the  world. 

The  CARE  package  that  is  so  famil- 
iar has  actually  not  been  distributed 
since  1967.  However,  in  1981  CARE 
began  distribution  of  the  CARE  food 
package  again— this  time  it  was  for 
Poland. 

Just  to  give  you  and  my  colleagues 
an  update  on  CARE's  activities  in 
Poland,  at  the  present  time  CARE  is 
distributing  50,000  packages  a  month 
in  Poland  to  the  elderly  and  preschool 
children  of  that  nation.  Recently  the 
Executive  Director  of  CARE.  Dr.  Phil 
Johnston  returned  from  Poland  after 
reviewing  the  CARE  efforts  and  com- 
pleting agreements  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  to  continue  those  ef- 
forts. 

Upon  his  retiuTi  Dr.  Johnston  con- 
veyed a  message  from  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  President  Reagan, 
requesting  that  the  relief  efforts 
through  CARE  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services  (CRS)  be  allowed  to  continue 
with  assistance  of  our  Public  Law  480 
program.  It  is  anticipated  that  CARE 
will  distribute  approximately  500,000 
packages  over  the  next  10  months  in 
Poland,  with  65  tons  of  Public  Law  480 
commodities  (vegoU  and  flour)  and  60 
tons  of  surplus  butter  and  cheese  to  be 
included  in  these  packages.  CARE  ex- 
pects to  reach  almost  2  million  Polish 
people  through  this  effort. 

Throughout  the  35-year  history  of 
CARE  the  contribution  of  the  private 
citizen  has  been  the  catalyst — the  base 
of  support— for  all  of  CARE's  efforts. 
Over  46  million  contributions  have 
come  into  the  CARE  organization 
from  private  citizens  through  the 
years.  The  response  to  CARE's  effort 
to  help  the  food  shortage  of  Poland 
alone  is  only  one  example  of  such  sup- 
port. 

In  putting  these  contributions  to 
use,  CARE  can  attest  to  being  one  of 
the  most  highly  organized  and  coordi- 
nated organizations  in  the  world.  For 
each  dollar  contributed  to  CARE. 
CARE  in  food  and  development  efforts 
delivers  in  excess  of  $5  worth  of  aid. 

The  foUowlng  is  a  portion  of  the 
1981  annual  report  of  the  Cooperative 
for  American  Relief  Everywhere 
(CARE)  in  the  summary  of  their  pro- 
grams and  highlights  of  CARE's  35- 
year  history.  I  trust  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  will  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  organization  and  look 
forward  to  1982  in  which  CARE  again 
will  help  others  help  themselves. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  1981  annual  report 
of  CARE  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

A  Message  to  the  Supporters  op  CARE 

CARE'S  35th  year  was  a  time  to  celebrate 
the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose.  It  was  equally 
a  time  of  great  new  challenges. 

In  Somalia,  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  CARE 
became  a  partner  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  by  provid- 
ing logistical  assistance  to  other  private  vol- 
untary organizations  serving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees.  In  Thailand  and 
Kampuchea  (Cambodia),  CARE  began  wind- 
ing down  its  assistance  as  Cambodians  were 
helping  themselves  back  to  a  better  exist- 
ence. In  Poland.  CARE  returned  after  many 
years  to  help  during  the  food  crisis  wjth 
packages  for  the  elderly,  infants,  pregnant 
women  and  nursing  mothers.  These  services 
are  in  addition  to  CARE's  ongoing  vital 
work  in  self-help  development,  food  distri- 
bution and  health  care  throughout  Africa. 
Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East. 

To  enhance  this  continuing  service,  CARE 
USA.  CARE  Canada.  CARE  Deutschland 
and  CARE  Norge  were  discussing  intensive- 
ly, as  the  new  year  began,  the  creation  of  a 
CARE  International  through  which  addi- 
tional resources,  human  and  financial,  can 
be  mobilized  to  help  more  people  In  Impov- 
erished areas  of  the  world  help  themselves. 

In  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Liberia. 
Honduras.  Nepal  and  Bangladesh, 
MEDICO,  a  service  of  CARE,  continued  to 
provide  much-needed  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  as  well  as  training  through  Visit- 
ing Volunteer  Specialists  and  contract  medi- 
cal personnel  who  are  developing  long-term 
health  programs. 

This  year  we  saw  the  successful  results  of 
CARE'S  disaster  relief  efforts  for  Kampu- 
cheans  In  Thailand.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  reached  the  border  desperate- 
ly weak  and  malnourished  have  gained  the 
strength  to  help  themselves.  Many  have  re- 
turned to  their  homeland  while  those  re- 
maining In  refugee  camps  are  able  to  carry 
on  daily  activities.  Children  who  are  no 
longer  hungry  are  again  at  play  and  attend 
school.  Adults  cook,  plant  and  tend  vegeta- 
ble gardens,  and  work  on  camp  projects. 
Inside  Kampuchea.  CARE  Is  providing  rice 
seed  and  fertilizer,  equipment  for  sugar 
palm  production  and  educational  materials. 

In  Somalia,  at  the  request  of  the  UNHCR. 
CARE  is  managing  the  massive  logistics  in- 
volved In  the  humanitarian  effort  of  deliver- 
ing food  and  basic  supplies  to  the  refugees. 
Meanwhile  In  Uganda,  CARE  is  providing 
food  for  approximately  400.000  undernour- 
ished people  each  month  as  well  as  helping 
rebuild  school  classrooms.  Refugees  from 
Afghanistan  who  fled  to  Pakistan  also  re- 
ceived emergency  aid. 

CARE  RSTDRIIS  TO  POLAIIS 

On  Jvme  12,  CARE  signed  an  agreement  In 
Warsaw  and  in  July  began  distributing 
packages  to  the  elderly  in  Poland.  Our  goal 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency  is  to  pro- 
vide 50,000  food  packages  a  month  to  the  el- 
derly, to  children  and  to  pregnant  and  nurs- 
ing women,  plus  60  million  pounds  of  bulk 
food  for  preschool  children  at  day  care  cen- 
ters. Executive  Director  Dr.  Philip  Jotinston 
personally  distributed  the  first  packages  in 
Katowice. 

Our  assistance  to  Poland  and  CARE's  35th 
anniversary,  being  observed  throughout  tills 
calendar  year,  were  widely  reported  by  the 
media.  This  Included  aU  the  television  net- 
work news  shows.  ABC's  "Good  Morning 
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America."  NBC's  "Today  Show."  AP  and 
UPI  wire  services.  The  New  York  Times  syn- 
dicated news  service.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. Forbes  and  Time  magazines,  local 
broadcast  media,  as  well  as  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  across  the  country.  We  are 
deeply  grateful  for  their  coverage. 

Our  U.S.  regional  offices  are  holding  spe- 
cial celebrations  marking  the  35th  anniver- 
sary of  CARE,  which  has  provided  aid 
valued  at  more  than  $2.8  billion  In  almost  80 
countries  since  its  founding.  Many  gover- 
nors, mayors  and  legislatures  proclaimed 
CARE  days  and  CARE  weeks.  Particularly 
successful  fundralsing  events  were  held  In 
New  York  City  and  Washington.  D.C. 

BOARD  CHANGES 

We  want  to  thank  our  board  members  for 
their  splendid,  dedicated  service  in  review- 
ing and  directing  the  affairs  of  our  far-flung 
organization,  reporting  on  CARE  activities 
and,  both  personally  and  through  the  orga- 
nizations they  represent,  supporting 
CARE'S  work.  They  bring  their  individual 
and  collective  wisdom  and  Judgment  to  the 
resolution  of  matters  central  to  the  func- 
tioning of  CARE  as  it  grows  and  meets 
changing  and  demanding  needs.  We  are 
pleased  to  welcome  Leonard  C.  Crewe  Jr.. 
former  Chairman  of  the  CARE  Committee 
of  Greater  Baltimore,  as  a  new  public 
member.  Dr.  Henry  Bockus.  a  longtime 
public  member  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
MEDICO  Advisory  Board,  was  named  an 
honorary  public  member  of  the  CARE 
board  in  recognition  of  his  years  of  devoted 
service. 

We  also  want  to  convey  our  gratitude  to 
volunteers  in  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  who  work  tirelessly  at  vital  tasks 
ranging  from  stuffing  envelopes  to  chairing 
major  benefits.  Our  appreciation  goes  as 
well  to  companies  that  donate  products  for 
CARE  and  MEDICO  programs. 

We  extend  our  sincere  appreciation  to  Dr. 
Johnston  and  his  executive  staff,  as  well  as 
all  headquarters  staff  In  New  York,  field 
staff  throughout  the  U.S..  Canada  and 
Europe— and  the  fi-ont  line  staff  overseas  in 
38  countries  for  the  Impressive  quality  and 
dynamism  of  their  dedicated  performance. 

Throughout  CARE's  history  our  contribu- 
tors' compassionate  response  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  destitute  people  around  the  world 
has  made  CARE  aid  and  development  pro- 
grams possible.  The  generous  donations 
from  our  friends  in  the  U.S..  Canada. 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  Including  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment employees  through  the  Combined 
Federal  Campaign  here  and  abroad,  have 
touched  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  each 
year.  While  the  number  of  people  aided  is 
vast,  all  were  helped  one  at  a  time  and  given 
the  opportunity  to  build  a  better  future  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  On  their 
behalf,  we  thank  you.* 


ADVERSE     ACTIONS     BY     PARM- 
ER'S HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OPTENKESSEE 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1982 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  extremely 
disturbing  policy  which  I  have  just  re- 
cently had  confirmed  to  me  by  the 
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President's  1983  budget  message, 
which  was  delivered  to  us  earlier  this 
week. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Conser- 
vation, Credit,  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment. In  that  capacity,  I  have  recently 
conducted  a  series  of  oversight  hear- 
ings here  in  Washington  to  look  into 
our  Nation's  general  agricultural 
credit  conditions,  and  specifically  at 
the  lending  policies  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

My  subcommittee  had  already  heard 
over  15  hours  of  testimony  from  over 
30  witnesses,  and  we  will  be  hearing 
more  in  the  days  to  come.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  single  most  talked  about 
concern  among  farmers  and  agri- 
businessmen  who  testified  is  the  per- 
ception out  in  the  country  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  on  a 
course  of  massive  foreclosures,  liquida- 
tions, denials  of  operating  credit,  and 
other  somewhat  less  painful  "adverse 
actions." 

On  the  other  hand.  Agriculture  De- 
partment officials  have  testified  over 
and  over  that  there  is  no  such  policy 
underway  or  being  contemplated.  In 
fact,  they  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  undue  concern,  and  that 
their  borrowers  are  continuing  to  be 
serviced  without  significant  trouble. 

I  have  my  own  opinions,  and  I  sus- 
pect the  truth  lies  somewhere  in  be- 
tween these  two  characterizations  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
lending  policies.  I  have  been  gravely 
worried  for  some  time  that  what  we 
have  been  hearing  from  administra- 
tion witnesses  here  in  Washington  is 
not  in  fact  what  is  happening  at  the 
county  office  level. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  question 
about  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's loan  servicing  policies  was  an- 
swered for  us  this  week  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message.  I  want  to  quote 
verbatim  from  it: 

The  President's  program  is  the  first  con- 
centrated effort  to  Improve  Federal  debt 
collection.  The  budget  impact  alone  will  be 
significant.  The  1983  Budget  includes  as 
much  as  $4  billion  in  annual  collections  re- 
sulting from  the  measures  being  taken  by 
the  agencies.  These  collections  will  general- 
ly be  achieved  within  existing  agency  re- 
sources. 

Debt  collection  activities  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

By  the  end  of  1983.  the  number  of  delin- 
quent borrowers  In  Agriculture's  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (PmHA)  programs 
will  be  reduced  by  70,000,  a  20  percent  re- 
duction, through  more  aggressive  collection 
action  and  faster  resolution  of  delinquent 
accounts. 

The  only  question  remaining  in  my 
mind  is  the  means  by  which  Farmers 
Home  achieves  a  resolution  to  its  de- 
linquent accoimts.  I  believe  many  of 
our  Nation's  farmers  are  telling  us 
every  day  how  this  reduction  is  being 
accomplished,  but  the  story  doesn't 
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seem  to  be  reaching  the  officials  who 
can  do  something  about  it  from  inside 
the  program.  Perhaps  Congress  may 
be  forced  to  do  something  if  no  one 
else  will.* 
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Happy  50th  birthday,  Steve  KiriL.« 


HERE  IS  WHY  YOU  LOST  YOUR 
JOB 


STEVE  KIRK,  A  WING  ORIGINAL, 
AT  50 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1982 
•  Mr.  WAT.T.  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  10,  1840,  Queen  Victoria  of 
England  married  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  On  February  10, 
1942,  the  first  singing  telegram  was 
sung.  And  on  February  10,  1932,  Steve 
Kirk  was  bom  in  Holyoke,  Mass. 

As  every  schoolchild  knows,  all  three 
events  were  pivitol  in  the  chronicle  of 
Western  civilization.  Prince  Albert 
went  on  to  invent  the  tobacco  tin.  The 
singing  telegram  provided  the  training 
ground  for  a  generation  of  opera 
greats.  And  Steve  Ellrk  has  enter- 
tained perhaps  dozens  who  have  lis- 
tened to  him  faithfully  since  he  began 
his  morning  show  in  1966  on  Dayton's 
radio  station  WING. 

From  humble  beginnings,  Steve  pro- 
gressed rapidly  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Ohio  radio  world,  beginning  in 
Bellaire  In  the  mld-1950's  and  pro- 
gressing through  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati before  he  landed  in  Dajrton. 

At  WING,  Steve  quickly  established 
himself  as  the  master  of  the  put-on— 
the  art  of  making  anonymous  caUs 
under  a  ridiculous  pretense.  For  exam- 
ple, once  he  called  a  Government  bu- 
reaucrat to  request  the  Washington 
Monument  be  shipped  back  to  Dayton 
on  a  flatbed  truck.  A  collection  of  his 
put-ons  was  collected  on  an  album  and 
sold  in  the  Dayton  area. 

Steve,  who  calls  himself  "Kirky"  on 
the  air,  is  the  master  of  the  zany,  the 
offbeat,  and  the  original.  His  format  is 
never  planned.  No  one— least  of  all 
Steve— knows  what  is  going  to  happen 
during  his  morning  show. 

His  outrageous  antics  have  never 
ceased  to  amaze  his  listeners.  There 
was  the  time  he  bragged  he  would 
fight  with  his  bare  hands  a  lion 
brought  up  from  the  Cinciimati  Zoo 
on  display  at  the  studio.  And  there 
was  the  time  when  it  was  IS  degrees 
below  zero  and  he  offered  a  prize  to 
the  first  woman  who  came  into  the 
studio  wearing  a  bikini.  And  there  was 
the  time  •  •  • 

Always  witty,  always  ready  with  a 
wisecrack,  Steve  and  his  humor  have 
been  welcome  at  public  benefits,  teen 
record  hops,  parties,  and  even  wedding 
receptions— nearly  5,000  personal  ap- 
pearances in  all.  In  fact.  Steve  has  ap- 
peared in  public  so  often  he  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  recognized  faces 
on  radio. 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10. 1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  7, 
there  appeared  an  insightful  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  fictional 
unemployed  individual  giving  some 
reasons  why  the  person  was  out  of 
work. 

Barbara  Bergman,  a  professor  of  ec- 
onomics at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Times,  uses  an  artful  style  to  make 
some  very  salient  points  concerning 
President  Reagan's  trickle-down  eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  would 
find  this  interesting  reading: 

Here  Is  Why  You  Lost  Yodk  Job 

Dear  Joe:  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had 
lost  your  Job.  If  it  is  aity  comfort  you  may 
think  of  yourself  as  a  foot  soldier,  wounded 
in  our  country's  battle  against  inflation. 

The  administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, whose  tight  money  policy  helped  to 
put  you  where  you  are.  are  counting  on  your 
plight  to  serve  as  a  scary  example  to  busi- 
ness and  to  labor  so  that  they  will  go  easy  in 
raising  wages  and  prices. 

Furthermore,  the  Fed  knows  that  in  your 
present  situation  you  are  going  to  spend  less 
in  the  stores,  and  that  will  also  put  the 
screws  to  the  business  community.  It  may 
also  increase  the  number  of  people  laid  off. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
minding you  that  you  were  pretty  loud  in 
your  complaints  against  inflation  In  the  last 
few  years.  In  fact,  it  was  loud  complaints 
like  yours  that  nerved  up  the  Fed  to  reduce 
the  money  supply  growth  and  bring  on  the 
recession. 

Of  course,  everybody  was  complaining 
against  Inflation,  you  may  well  say.  Well.  I 
am  sure  that  It  has  struck  you  by  now  ttiat 
the  solution  to  the  Inflation  problem  we 
have  backed  into  does  not  spread  the  misery 
at  all  evenly.  You  are  suffering  lor  the  ben- 
efit of  the  rest  of  us. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  taking 
credit  for  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  address  tiad  remarkably 
little  about  you  unemployed  people,  and  he 
certainly  didn't  mention  that  your  sacrifices 
are  bringing  inflation  down  for  all  of  us. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  President  has 
even  implied  that  much  of  the  unemploy- 
ment is  caused  by  your  bad  behavior  and 
low  qualifications. 

Exhibit  A  in  this  regard  Is  the  want  ad 
section  of  the  daUy  newspaper,  which  the 
President  brought  up  in  his  last  news  con- 
ference. This  section  of  the  paper  appears 
every  day,  even  In  Detroit,  so  it  is  always 
available  as  a  good  prop. 

The  existence  of  this  section  is  supposed 
to  show  first  of  all  that  there  are  plenty  of 
Jobs,  and  second,  that  the  unemployed  are 
too  lazy  or  too  unskilled  or  too  demanding 
to  take  advantage  of  all  those  vacant  Jobs. 
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Brandishing  the  want  ad  section  to  show- 
that  there  are  plenty  of  jobs  amounts  to 
confusing  the  total  number  of  jobs  in  thf 
country  with  the  flow  into  and  out  of  jobs, 
which  is  called  labor  turnover. 

Even  in  periods  when  the  number  of  jobs 
is  low  and  falling,  people  are  hired  to  re- 
place employees  who  quit  or  retire  or  die  or 
have  been  fired  for  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance. It  is  these  jobs  that  evidence  them- 
selves in  the  ever-present  want  ads. 

The  data  on  labor  turnover  for  manufac- 
turing industries  show  that  new  hires  run 
about  2  percent  of  total  employment  per 
month.  If  turnover  in  manufacturing  is  at 
all  typical  of  turnover  in  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
can Industry,  it  means  that  in  a  typical  year 
there  are  about  25  million  new  hires. 

You  may  take  some  comfort  from  that 
figure,  but  not  too  much.  A  2  percent 
monthly  turnover  rate  combined  with  a  9 
percent  unemployment  rate  works  out  to  an 
average  of  four  and  a  half  months  out  of 
work  for  the  people  who  lose  their  jobs. 

Incidentally.  Joe,  information  on  turnover 
will  no  longer  be  available.  You  guessed  it: 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  had  its 
budget  cut. 

Taking  the  fact  that  some  businesses  are 
hiring  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
suiequate  number  of  jobs  is  the  same  thing 
as  confusing  the  flow  of  water  in  and  out  of 
a  swimming  pool  with  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  pool.  We  may  see  the  water  coming 
into  the  pool  at  a  brisk  rate,  but  if  the  flow 
in  Is  matched  by  a  flow  out,  and  the  level 
stays  knee-deep,  the  swimming  is  not  going 
to  be  very  good. 

After  the  President  had  brandished  the 
want  ads  he  proceeded  on  schedule  to  the 
denigration  of  the  employabillty  of  the  un- 
employed, particularly  the  black  unem- 
ployed, who  now  amount  to  17  percent  of 
the  black  labor  force.  The  simple  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  the  majority  of  these  people 
were  actually  employed  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Moveover,  the  black  unemployment  rate 
always  recedes  more  rapidly  than  the  white 
unemployment  rate  whenever  the  economic 
climate  improves.  Certainly  some  of  the  em- 
ployed could  benefit  from  job  training. 
However,  running  down  their  qualifications 
is  done  with  poor  grace  by  a  President  who 
has  Just  slashed  Job  training  programs  to 
the  bone. 

Let  me  close  by  assuring  you  that  what 
has  happened  to  you  was  by  no  means  Inevi- 
table. We  could  have  chosen  to  live  with  the 
Inflation  somewhat  longer,  and  wind  it 
down  more  slowly,  at  a  much  lower  cost  in 
lost  Jobs  and  lost  output.  Or  else  we  could 
have  chosen  to  fight  inflation  by  means 
that  shared  the  burden  more  widely,  by  im- 
posing wage  controls,  for  example. 

If  the  recession  deepens  significantly  or 
lasts  beyond  next  summer,  the  country  may 
force  the  Administration  to  turn  in  that  di- 
rection. In  the  meantime,  you  can  expect  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  in  your  local  unemploy- 
ment office.  The  lines  will  be  longer  and  the 
service  worse  than  usual  because  the  staff 
has  been  cut.  But  there  is  a  cheerful  side. 
You'll  meet  some  great  people  down  there. 
Just  like  yourself. 

Very  truly  yours.* 
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AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSO- 
CIATION RESOLUTION  TO  SUP- 
PORT NASA 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  FebruaTy  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  board  of  governors  for  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.  (AIA),  met  on  November  21, 
1981.  and  adopted  a  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  This  is  another 
organization  that  recognizes  the  very 
visible  return  we  see  from  NASA  re- 
search and  development.  I  would  like 
to  have  this  resolution  published  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  Mem- 
bers: 

Whereas,  the  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  in  both  space  and  aeronautical  tech- 
nologies represent  a  precious  and  hard- 
earned  national  asset,  and 

Whereas,  the  foundation  upon  which 
these  capabilities  are  based  is  largely  the 
product  of  years  of  proven  research,  testing 
and  actual  operations  by  the  scientific  and 
technical  teams  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and 

Whereas,  the  results  of  these  efforts  rep- 
resent a  symbol  of  American  attitudes  about 
the  future  for  the  world  to  see,  and 

Whereas,  present  projections  indicate  an 
inevitable  and  serious  erosion  in  the  pace, 
force  and  direction  of  NASA's  ongoing  and 
future  programs,  and 

Whereas,  such  diminution  of  the  national 
aeronautical  and  space  efforts  wUl  have  a 
withering  effect  upon  the  nation's  future 
capabilities  in  these  critical  areas,  and 

Whereas,  once  squandered,  this  vital 
asset,  practically  speaking,  can  never  l>e  re- 
constituted. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Aerospace  Industries  Association 
of  America  does  hereby  urge  a  reassessment 
of  the  share  of  the  nation's  resources  to  be 
allocated  to  the  preservation  and  expansion 
of  the  irreplaceable  asset  represented  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion before  irreparable  damage  has  oc- 
curred. 

I  commend  the  AIA  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  NASA's  worthy  research  ac- 
complishments.* 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR 
FREE  LABOR  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  has  circulated  in  recent 
days  a  document  from  a  group  repre- 
senting the  rural  inhabitants  of  El  Sal- 
vador who  support  the  land  reform 
process.  Although  the  U.S.  press  gave 
attention  to  the  problems  which  the 
group  had  with  the  land  reform  proc- 
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ess.  the  media  did  not  make  clear  that 
group's  continued  support  for  the  land 
reform  program  in  El  Salvador.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  report  offers  a  bal- 
anced understanding  of  the  situation 
in  El-  Salvador  and  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Land  Reform  Program 

During  the  past  several  days,  a  'situation 
report"  prepared  by  the  Union  Comunal 
Salvadorena  (UCS)  for  presentation  to 
President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador  has  created 
substantial  interest  in  the  U.S.  press.  This 
document,  dated  December  10th,  1981.  ad- 
dressed problems  of  the  UCS  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Land  Reform  program. 

Since  the  matters  of  land  reform  and  elec- 
tions are  of  continuing  importance  to  Salva- 
doran  peasants  and  to  the  American  public, 
the  AIFTX)  has  received  the  permission  of 
the  UCS  to  release  to  the  press,  a  copy  of 
their  letter  dated  January  25.  1982  which 
discusses  that  program  and  also  the  general 
situation  in  El  Salvador. 

Union  Comunal  Salvadorena, 
Santa  Tecla,  January  25,  1982. 
Mr.  William  C.  Dohehty,  Jr.. 
Executive  Director,  AIFLD. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Brotheh  Doherty:  The  UCS  sup- 
ports the  Land  Reform  Process.  At  this  very 
time  when  the  Land  Reform  Process,  as  well 
as  the  process  of  Social  Reforms  in  general 
is  being  more  than  ever  attacked  and  boy- 
cotted by  extreme  right  sectors  who  are 
intent  upon  setting  it  back  and  liquidating 
it,  as  well  as  by  those  sectors  who  insist 
upon  pursuing  the  violent  road  of  bloodshed 
and  economic  exhaustion  of  the  people,  the 
UCS  wants  to  declare  its  strong  and  total 
support  and  approval  of  Land  Reform  and 
its  continuation. 

The  UCS  understands  that  the  path  that 
was  taken,  beginning  on  March  6.  1980.  with 
the  basic  land  reform  law  and  pursued  on 
April  28.  1980,  with  Decree  207,  which  is  the 
law  for  appropriation  and  transfer  of  farm- 
land for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cultivate 
it  directly,  has  not  been  an  easy  one,  and 
that  the  enemies  coming  from  the  radical 
sectors  who  oppose  the  establishment  of 
social  Justice  and  peace,  have  made  it  even 
more  difficult.  Nonetheless,  the  UCS  and 
other  democratic  peoples'  organizations 
have  not  given  up,  nor  have  they  ever  sur- 
rendered in  their  support  of  Land  Reform. 
Today  we  reaffirm  that  support. 

NTW  EXPECTATIONS 

When  the  Land  Reform  Process  was  first 
initiated  in  El  Salvador  with  Bro.  Jos«  Ro- 
dolfo  Vlera  in  the  presidency  of  ISTA.  we 
had  the  support  of  the  ruling  party  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  most  of  the  Salvadoran  peas- 
ants. The  UCS  was  aware  that  for  the  first 
time  there  was  an  opening  that  would  make 
it  possible  to  overcome  misery  and  attain 
the  standard  of  living  that  is  the  patrimony 
of  every  campeslno  as  a  human  being  and  as 
a  productive  member  of  society,  without  in- 
volvement In  the  violence  practiced  by  the 
guerrilla  factions;  and  the  UCS,  being  more 
a  victim  of  the  opposing  forces  than  any- 
thing else,  has  never  abandoned  its  position 
on  behalf  of  the  Land  Reform  Process. 

Now,  with  Brother  Viera,  together  with 
many  others  assassinated  for  believing  Just 
that,  the  UCS  notices  certain  positive  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  the  Government  which, 
were  they  to  be  translated  into  deeds,  might 
consolidate  the  process  and  contribute  to  a 
democrt^tic  way  out  of  the  Salvadoran  crisis. 
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As  an  example  of  such  attitudes  we  can 
point  out  in  a  general  way  the  following: 

a.  The  words  of  the  President  of  the 
Ruling  Junta  in  his  presentation  before  the 
National  Radio  and  Television  Network  on 
the  night  of  January  20,  1982,  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Land  Reform  Process  bi  a  very 
serious,  determined  and  specific  fashion. 

b.  The  assertions  of  the  present  Minister 
of  Planning.  Lie.  Atilio  Vieytez,  and  other 
high  government  officials  at  the  political 
meeting  that  took  place  between  the  UCS 
and  the  PDC  on  January  14,  of  this  year. 
On  that  occasion.  Lie.  Vieytez  asserted  that 
the  Land  Reform  Process  is  a  priority  pro- 
graia  of  the  government  said  that  they  will 
never  cease  to  support  it. 

REGARDING  THE  FIRST  STAGE 

a.  The  restructuring  of  the  major  institu- 
tions involved  In  the  process  in  order  to 
make  them  more  efficient  with  the  aim  of 
consolidating  the  process. 

b.  The  beginning  of  a  weeding  out  of  those 
corrupt  officials  and  technicians  who 
oppose  the  process  and  obstruct  it. 

c.  Prosecution  by  the  Attorney  General's 
office  of  those  persons  responsible  for 
crimes  of  bribery  and  collusion,  particularly 
in  regards  to  payments  for  the  expropriated 
property. 

d.  The  initiation  of  responsible  scheduling 
in  the  Issuance  of  land  titles  on  behalf  of  co- 
operatives of  those  lands  expropriated  in 
the  First  State  and, 

e.  A  closer  attention  to  the  process  by  the 
General  Coordinator,  particularly  in  any- 
thing for  which  he  has  responsibility  as 
president  of  ISTA. 

REGAROnfG  DECRKE  207 

a.  Postponement  of  the  one  year  term  so 
that  the  campeslnos'  beneficiaries  may 
claim  their  land. 

b.  The  promise  of  FINATA's  president  to 
work  throughout  1982  In  order  to  achieve  a 
considerable  Increase  In  the  filing  of  appli- 
cations and  issuance  of  provisional  and  final 
titles,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  UCS  and 
other  campeslno  organizations  endowed 
with  mobile  units  and  equipment  to  work 
not  only  at  the  ctmton  level,  but  also  within 
the  land  parcels  themselves,  with  massive 
concentration  In  those  areas  where  there  is 
a  great  number  of  beneficiaries.  Details  of 
this  project  are  being  finalized. 

c.  The  establishment  of  a  payment  system 
that  will  allow  each  brother  to  make  partial 
payment  for  his  land.  This  system  is  already 
in  operation. 

d.  The  Initiation  of  indemnity  payments 
to  former  landlords,  beginning  this  month. 

e.  The  development  of  a  program.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  UCS.  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  applications  and  granting  titles  in  the 
200  or  more  refugee  and  displaced  persons 
centers. 

f .  Likewise,  the  implementation  on  a  short 
term  basis  of  the  program  of  cooperatives 
for  beneficiaries  of  Decree  207  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  UCS. 

g.  As  for  the  agrarian  document  that  was 
presented  in  an  updated  form  to  President 
Duarte  by  the  UCS  in  December,  1981, 
which  dealt  with  the  implementation  of 
Decree  207,  we  note  that  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions therein  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  government,  and  If  the  prob- 
lems pointed  out  are  overcome,  the  process 
will  be  Intensified.  This  document  was  pre- 
sented without  any  intention  of  giving  am- 
munition to  the  enemies  of  the  Land 
Reform  Process,  but  rather  more  as  a  pres- 
entation of  a  critical  attitude  that  will  point 
out  certain  mistakes  that  are  necessary  to 
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correct,  since  this  process  reflects  the  con- 
tinued expectations  for  a  better  future  for 
the  Salvadoran  campeslnos  and  can  never 
be  arrested. 

We  know  that  our  enemies  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  to  set  back  the 
advance  of  the  Land  Reform  Process,  but 
the  UCS,  we  assure  you  Bro.  Bill,  will 
always  be  watchful  and  In  a  fighting  spirit, 
ready  to  endure  the  worst  so  that  our  dream 
will  never  be  a  failure. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  VIOLENCE 

a.  From  December  1,  1981,  the  system  of 
liaison  between  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
UCS  began  to  function  and  now  we  can  rely 
on  a  high  ranking  and  responsible  person 
who  has  a  direct  connection  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Defense,  and, 

b.  The  Ministry  of  Defense  has  approved  a 
program  of  visits  to  military  camps  all  over 
the  country  to  Insure  that  the  liaison 
system  not  only  be  operational  at  the  na- 
tional level,  but  also  at  the  departmental, 
sectional  and  cantonal  levels  as  well. 

Regarding  this,  Bro.  Bill,  we  will  let  you 
know  the  results  periodically,  particularly  In 
reference  to  the  problems  of  evictions  where 
there  Is  a  whole  lot  to  be  done. 

Bro.  BUI,  you  may  be  sure  that  our  sup- 
port for  the  land  reform  process  will  not 
slacken  and  that  we  wUI  continue  to  pres- 
sure for  its  Implementation  with  support 
from  all  the  members  of  the  UCS,  from  the 
friends  of  the  process,  and  from  the  demo- 
cratic countries  who  believe  in  It. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
relinquish  our  right  to  criticize  the  process, 
but  it  will  be  a  constructive  criticism  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Land  Reform  Process, 
which  Is  also  our  own  personal  Improve- 
ment. We  reject  the  iU-intentioned  criticism 
which  says  that  the  only  thing  that  It  will 
accomplish  will  be  to  take  us  back  to  the 
past  of  misery  and  slavery  or  to  the  blind  vi- 
olence which  is  destroying  our  people. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  political  con- 
sciousness of  the  Salvadoran  campeslnos 
has  changed  substantially,  brought  about 
by  the  agrarian  changes  that  have  taken 
place  lately. 

The  top  leadership  of  the  Union  Comunal 
Salvadorena  knows  bow  to  make  the  best  of 
the  agrarian  situation,  and  that  is  precisely 
the  reason  for  being  certain  that  our  people 
will  massively  participate  in  the  election 
process.  We  understand  that  the  vote  is  the 
weapon  of  democracy  and  at  this  time  the 
elections  will  mean  for  us  the  definitive 
bond  cementing  our  land  tenure. 
Fraternally, 

GuiLLDiMO  Blanco, 

Secretary  Oeneral, 
Samuel  Maloora, 

Organizing  Secretary, 
National  Executive  Committee.m 
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7  2d  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  which  has  involved  more 
than  60  million  people  over  the  years. 
They  operate  under  a  charter  from 
the  U.S.  Congress,  which  calls  for  the 
organization  to  promote  the  ability  of 
boys  to  do  things  for  themselves,  and 
to  teach  them  patriotism,  courage,  and 
self-reliance. 

The  theme  for  this  year  is  "Scout- 
ing—The Better  Life."  Along  with  the 
traditional  areas  of  camping  and  wil- 
derness skills,  Boy  Scouts  are  now 
being  challenged  with  projects  in 
oceanography,  space  exploration,  and 
architecture.  Twelve  regional  winners 
will  compete  in  this  year's  national 
public  speaking  contest,  and  $11,500 
will  be  awarded  in  college  scholar- 
ships. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  long  been 
known  for  their  service  to  others.  This 
year,  the  Scouts  are  doing  a  good  deed 
for  all  of  us  by  participating  in  Project 
SOAR,  to  save  our  American  re- 
sources. Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
Explorers  aU  over  our  Nation  want  us 
to  know  how  interested  they  are  in  the 
conservation  of  our  wlldlands,  rivers, 
and  forests.  Certainly  they  deserve 
praise  for  their  efforts  to  preserve  our 
beautiful  country  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Scouting  has  continued  to  grow  in 
my  home  State  of  Kentucky.  In  the 
Second  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent,  at- 
tendance at  summer  camp  has  in- 
creased, and  Boy  Scouts  have  donated 
their  time  and  energies  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Way.  Already,  41  boys  have 
achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  in 
western  Kentucky. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Scouting  is 
a  valuable  experience  that  should  not 
be  missed  by  any  young  person.  Scout- 
ing has  something  for  everyone,  and 
each  individual  is  valued  for  the  con- 
tribution that  he  can  make  to  his 
family,  his  community,  and  his  coun- 
try. During  this  special  week,  I  am 
honored  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  every  Scout  and  every  leader 
for  his  endeavors  to  make  -Ahierica  a 
better  place  to  live.» 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10, 1982 
•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  now  cele- 
brating Scouting  Anniversary  Week, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  salute  these  fine  young  men 
and  their  leaders.  This  week  marks  the 


REAGAN  DECISION  ON  TAX  EX- 
EMPTIONS FOR  SCHOOLS 
THAT  DISCRIMINATE 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  implications  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  decision  to 
exempt  private  schools  that  practice 
racial  discrimination  from  payment  of 
Federal  taxes.  By  reversing  the  11- 
year-old   IRS   policy   that   prohibited 
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such  exemptions,  the  administration 
has  demonstrated  to  all  Americans 
that  it  cares  little  for  the  principle  of 
racial  equality.  That  the  White  House 
was  surprised  by  the  strong  public  re- 
action against  this  action  is  further 
evidence  of  the  low  priority  assigned 
to  civil  rights  in  this  administration. 
The  President's  bill  to  deny  tax  subsi- 
dies to  these  Institutions  is  an  after- 
thought—a token  presented  to  pacify 
the  public. 

At  this  stage  in  oiu-  dvil  rights' 
progress,  we  should  not  have  to  ask 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  against  Govern- 
ment subsidies  in  the  form  of  tax 
relief  to  raclaUy  segregated  institu- 
tions. Nor  should  we  have  to  fight  to 
defend  a  policy  that  was  based  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  upheld  by 
the  Federal  courts.  Tax  policy  is  used 
in  this  country  to  promote  oiu-  eco- 
nomic goals  and  can  also  be  used  to 
further  our  social  justice  goals.  While 
the  President's  proposal  wends  its  way 
through  Congress,  the  institutions 
that  discriminate  against  students 
whose  skin  they  Judge  to  be  the  wrong 
color  would  be  profiting  from  the  ex- 
emption. And  all  taxpayers  would  be 
indirectly  helping  to  support  these 
schools. 

We  do  not  need  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. What  we  need  is  a  renewed 
commitment  to  upholding  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
I  iirge  my  colleagues  and  all  citizens  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the 
original  policy  prohibiting  exemptions 
for  racially  segregated  schools.  We 
must  be  vigilant  and  aggressive  to  pre- 
vent any  further  erosion  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  laws, 
policies  and  Institutions  that  strive  to 
mAke  this  a  more  Just  society .• 


OUTSTANDING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  CHECKS 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

oriacRiaAif 
a  THZ  H0T7SE  OF  RKPRESXirrATTVES 

Wedneaday,  February  10, 1982 
•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  $20  million  in  uncashed  social  se- 
curity checks  is  put  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury's  general  fund  rather  than 
recredlted  to  the  social  security  trust 
fund  where  it  was  originally  with- 
drawn. Twenty  million  dollars  a  year. 

At  this  time,  when  there  is  concern 
about  the  financial  stability  of  the 
social  security  system,  I  find  it  ironic 
that  outstanding  social  security  checlcs 
are  being  credited  to  the  general  fund 
and  not  to  the  trust  fimd  where  it 
rightfully  belongs. 

When  payment  is  made  to  an  eligible 
social  security  recipient,  a  voucher  Is 
submitted  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  the  amount  of  the  benefit. 
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This  amount  is  then  withdrawn  from 
the  social  security  trust  fund  and  the 
payment  is  sent  to  the  beneficiary.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons  some  benefit 
checks  m&Ti  not  be  cashed.  For  exam- 
ple, they  may  be  lost,  stolen,  burned, 
or  saved  for  a  rainy  day.  Under 
present  procedures,  regardless  of  why 
the  check  is  not  cashed,  the  money 
has  technicaUy  been  spent  by  social  se- 
curity. The  Treasury  Department 
holds  these  funds  until  the  checlcs  are 
cashed. 

If  the  check  is  never  negotiated,  this 
money  is  added  to  the  Treasury's  gen- 
eral fund.  According  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  this  total  is 
now  up  to  an  estimated  $255  million. 
The  social  security  trust  funds  "not 
only  lose  the  Initial  amount,  but  also 
the  moneys  obtainable  by  proper  in- 
vestment of  the  trust  fluids.  At  cur- 
rent interest  rates,  the  use  of  these 
millions  of  dollars  could  be  adding 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  trust 
fund.  Over  the  long  term,  this  $20  mil- 
lion aimually  could  make  a  substantial 
contribution  toward  preserving  the 
solvency  of  the  social  security  system 
for  all  retirees. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  been  negoti- 
ating with  the  Treasury  I>epartment 
to  arrange  for  a  change  in  the  admin- 
istrative procedure  used  in  handling 
these  outstanding  checks,  but  to  no 
avaD.  In  response  to  this  need  for  a 
legislative  remedy,  I  have  introduced  a 
bUl  which  provides  procedures  for 
crediting  the  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  trust  fund  and  the 
Federal  disability  insurance  trust  fimd 
with  the  amounts  of  social  seciulty 
checks  which  have  not  been  negotiat- 
ed within  12  months. 

By  saving  social  security  $20  mUllon 
a  year,  I  feel  we  not  only  will  help 
strengthen  the  system,  but  also  will 
reassure  the  American  people  that 
Congress  is  serious  about  maintaining 
the  solvency  of  social  security.* 


SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 
EXCELLENCE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUrORHIA 
m  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Sunday,  February  14, 
1982,  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Citrus  Research  Center— Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  associated 
with  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside.  This  research  and  teaching 
facility  is  internationally  known  as  a 
center  of  excellence  In  citrus  research, 
pest  control,  and  a  number  of  other 
agricultiutil  research  fields.  It  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  imderstandlng 
of  agricultural  issues  over  the  years.  It 
has  flourished  as  it  has  caused  agricul- 
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tiu-e  in  southern  California  to  flourish. 
And  it  wiU  undoubtedly  continue  to 
produce  excellent  research  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  original  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion was  founded  on  February  14, 
1907.  after  citrus  growers  had  con- 
vinced the  JJnIversity  of  California  re- 
gents of  tfle  need  for  a  research  pro- 
gram focused  on  citrus  problems.  The 
station  originally  consisted  of  23  acres 
and  a  two-person  staff. 

The  citrus  industry  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia at  the  turn  of  the  century  was 
plagued  by  a  number  of  problems 
which  required  the  attention  of  plant 
breeders  and  entomologists.  The  re- 
searchers at  Riverside  were  kept  busy 
and,  a  few  years  after  the  freeze  of 
1913,  the  station  was  expanded  to  a 
471-acre  tract  near  the  present  Univer- 
sity of  California  campus.  The  re- 
searchers dealt  with  a  number  of 
insect  and  microbiological  pests  and 
began  to  attract  a  nimiber  of  premier 
researchers  to  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station. 

I  point  with  pride  to  the  work  in 
insect  pest  control  done  at  the  station 
in  these  early  years,  work  which  con- 
tinues today.  Much  of  the  basic  work 
on  biological  pest  control  was  done  at 
Riverside  and  this  facility  remains  a 
central  focal  point  for  the  develop- 
ment of  integrated  pest  management 
(IPM)  strategies. 

As  early  as  1887,  southern  California 
growers  worked  to  get  Congress  to  ap- 
prove sending  an  entomologist  to  Aus- 
tralia to  look  for  natural  enemies  of  a 
plant  pest  that  was  causing  them 
problems.  Fiscal  restraint  being  what 
it  was.  Congress  declined,  but  the 
growers  finessed  the  problem  by 
having  the  entomologist  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia as  part  of  a  State  Department 
delegation.  In  this  era  before  many  of 
our  modem  chemical  pest  control  sub- 
stances, much  work  was  done  on  bio- 
logical control  and  much  of  this  took 
place  at  Riverside. 

In  1923,  Harry  S.  Smith,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  first  beneficial 
insect  rearing  facilities,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Riverside  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station.  Smith,  with  a  team  of 
international  scouts,  headed  the  De- 
partment of  Biological  Control  and 
helped  develop  the  theories  and  prac- 
tices of  biological  control. 

The  Citrus  Experiment  Station  grew 
in  size  and  stature,  expanding  its  re- 
search into  a  niunber  of  areas.  In  1954, 
the  College  of  Letters  and  Science 
Joined  the  Experiment  Station  in  Riv- 
erside, forming  the  core  of  the  present 
University  of  Gallfomia  campus  there. 
By  1961,  the  E!xperiment  Station  had 
outgrown  its  name  and  was  redesignat- 
ed as  the  Cirtus  Research  Center— Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station. 

Today,  the  Experiment  Station  em- 
ploys 846  faculty  and  staff  and  has 
nearly  2.000  acres  of  land  available  for 
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research.  It  has  the  largest  collection 
of  citrus  varieties  in  the  world,  with 
1,200  on  hand.  It  has  a  large  library 
and  provides  information  to  research- 
ers aroimd  the  world.  And  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  natural  and  agricultural 
sciences  is  currently  at  1,750  under- 
graduate and  600  graduate  students.  It 
is,  by  every  measure,  a  tremendous 
success. 

This  facility  has  succeeded  because 
it  is  a  model  of  what  we  seek  in  estab- 
lishing good  research  programs.  It  was 
established  to  meet  a  need  that  the 
growers  could  not  accomplish  by 
themselves.  It  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing obstacles  to  expanded  production 
posed  by  pests,  climate,  and  other  fac- 
tors. The  research  done  at  the  Citrus 
Research  Center-Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  spans  the  spectnun  from 
basic  to  applied  and  involves  a  nimiber 
of  scientific  disciplines. 

We  should  all  take  special  note  of 
this  event.  It  is  not  the  marking  of 
time  for  a  facility  which  has  survived 
over  the  years.  It  is  a  celebration  for  a 
vibrant  institution  which  has  done  all 
that  was  asked  of  it  and  much,  much 
more.* 
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minded"— administered    under    state    and 
local  auspices,  of  course. 

Makilym  TRAnmt. 

Silver  Sprlnti.9 


NO  MISTAKE 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  AND 
RICHARD  MANSFIELD 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  FKRHSYLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  examine  the  proposals  of 
the  administration  which  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  funding  for  Public 
Law  94-142,  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act,  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  repeal  the  existing  stat- 
ute by  placing  this  program  in  a  block 
grant  In  fiscal  year  1983. 1  lu-ge  you  to 
take  note  of  the  following  letter  which 
appecu«d  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  4,  1982.  The  letter  clearly  de- 
scribed the  success  of  the  act  which 
provides  each  handicapped  child  with 
a  free  and  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion. By  maintaining  the  effective  Fed- 
eral State,  and  local  partnership  that 
presently  exists,  we  can  insure  the 
continued  success  of  the  act  and  thus 
guarantee  that  our  Nation's  handi- 
capped children  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  necessary  educational  serv- 
ices they  so  rightfully  deserve. 

NoMlSTAKX 

Each  time  President  Reagan  castigates 
"the  mistakes  of  the  past  M  years,"  I  think 
of  my  15-year-old  son,  who  attends  public 
school  and  has  been  taught  to  read,  write, 
do  arithmetic  (albeit  simple)  and  will  some- 
day hold  a  Job.  His  right  to  this  education  is 
mandated  ymder  federal  law  (PL  94-142.) 

In  the  pre-"mlstakes  of  the  past  60  years" 
era  that  the  president  harkens  to.  chUdren 
like  my  son  were  labeled  "Mongoloid  Idiots" 
and  their  futures  almost  always  awaited 
them    at    some    "Home    for    the    Feeble- 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MASTLAIIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  patriotic  Americans  from 
the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland,  George  and  Richard  Mans- 
field. Father  and  son,  they  are  proud 
to  have  served  their  Nation  for  many 
yesu^  as  members  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

George  Mansfield  fought  with  the 
First  Marine  Division  in  World  War  II 
and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  for 
Okinawa  IslancL  He  was  decorated 
with  the  Purple  Heart  and  went  on  to 
serve  in  the  Army  during  the  Korean 
conflict  before  receiving  an  honorable 
discharge. 

More  than  20  years  later,  his  son 
made  the  Marines  a  family  tradition 
by  Joining  the  service  for  6  years, 
spending  an  additional  year  in  the 
Army  National  Guard.  He.  too.  was 
honorably  discharged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mansfields  are  a 
family  that  has  taken  pride  in  continu- 
ing devotion  to  the  Nation.  For  two 
generations  George  and  Richard 
fought  selflessly  for  their  beliefs  In 
America  and  freedom  as  part  of  a 
great  family  tradition.  I  have  asked 
that  flags  be  flown  over  the  Capitol  in 
their  honor.* 


ENGLISH  SPEAKING  TRIBES 
VICTIMS  OF  SANDINISTA  RAIDS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GBOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1982 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  Sandinlsta  rulers  of  Nicara- 
gua have  been  complaining  loudly 
about  supposed  raids  and  threats  from 
without  Nicaragua,  they  are  strangely 
silent  about  their  Incursions  into  Hon- 
duras after  the  Miskito  Tribes  who 
have  fled  the  blesdngs  of  their  brand 
of  Marxism.  Since  the  Bdiskito  tribes- 
men are  opposed  to  communism,  the 
Sandinlsta  Government  feels  com- 
pelled to  punish  them.  The  story  from 
the  Dally  Telegraph  of  London  for 
January  29. 1982  follows: 

Ehgush-Sfbakiho  Tribb  Vicmts  op 
Samoihista  Raiim 
(By  Ian  BaU) 
A  campaign  of  repression  is  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  Sandinlsta  government  along  the 
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Inaccessible  and  largely  English-speaking 
eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua,  according  to 
American  Intelligence  reports. 

Brlany  inhabitants  denounced  as  "agitators 
and  collaborators"  had  been  killed  or  exe- 
cuted this  month,  claims  an  Honduran  For- 
eign Ministry  protest  note  delivered  in  Ma- 
nagua. 

It  said  Nicaraguan  troops  had  craned  its 
border  In  the  Mosqultla  region  and  killed 
300  of  an  estimated  3,000  English-speaking 
people  of  the  Miskito  tribe  who  bad  sought 
refuge  in  Honduras. 

An  American  official  monitoring  the  situa- 
tion said:  "We  do  not  know  the  full  extent 
of  the  measures  being  carried  out  by  the 
Sandinlsta  Government. 

"Counter-revolutionary  activity  has  been 
Increasing  in  that  area  and  the  aim  clearly 
is  to  subjugate  an  Independent  people  who 
don't  want  to  be  subjugated. 

He  said  that  the  repressive  measures 
began  with  moves  to  isolate  the  120,000  Mis- 
kito people  from  their  own  leaders  and  to 
isolate  the  Atlantic  coastal  region  of  Nicara- 
gua from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
kasio  statiors  closed 
Travel  to  the  region  has  been  restricted 
for  all  Nicaraguan  citizens.  Local  radio  sta- 
tions which  broadcast  in  E^lish  and  the 
Mlaklto  language  have  been  dosed. 

The  Managua  Oovemment  has  taken 
steps  to  prevent  Ia  Prensa,  the  only  inde- 
pendent newspaper  still  publishing  in  Mana- 
gua, from  clrctilatlng  along  the  eastern 
coast. 

In  the  capital  Itself.  1m,  Prensa  has  been 
appearing  sporadically  recently.  It  has  been 
closed  five  times  for  publishing  articles  criti- 
cal of  the  ruling  Junta. 

It  was  reported  last  week  that  British  em- 
bassies in  Central  America  have  been  receiv- 
ing disturbing  reports  of  mass  flight  from 
their  home  communities  of  Mlsklto  tribes- 
people— many  of  them  the  mixed-breed  de- 
scendants of  English  pirates  who  settled 
along  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Nicaragua  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  pirates  took  concubines  among  the 
Indian  women  and  several  generations  of 
their  descendants  have  Intermarried  with 
blacks  who  arrived  in  Nicaragua  as  slaves 
and  with  the  indigenous  Indians. 
DiGUSH  oomracnoN 
English,  however,  has  survived  over  the 
centuries  as  a  common  language,  usually 
larded  with  Creole  Words,  and  the  "English 
connection"  has  produced  some  bizarre  and 
touching  local  traditions  and  festivals. 

The  language  has  also  served  to  isolate 
the  communities  along  the  Caribbegn  coast 
from  the  rest  of  Spanlsb-speaklAg  Nlcara- 
gtia. 

American  intelligence  is  paying  particular- 
ly close  attention  to  the  situation  develop- 
ing along  Nicaragua's  eastern  coast  which  is 
strategically  important 

The  ports  of  Bluefields  and  El  Bluff  in 
the  south  and  Puerto  Cabesas,  or  Brag- 
man's  Bluff,  in  the  north  are  the  terminals 
for  any  Cuban  or  Russian  cargoes  moved  to 
Nicaragua  by  sea. 

There  is  a  strong  Cuban  presence  in  all 
three  towns,  as  well  as  Soviet  and  Eastern- 
bloc  "advisers"  and  technicians. 

A  large  group  of  Cuban  teachers  has  been 
moved  to  other  areas  of  Nicaragua,  but  13 
C^iban  doctors  remain  in  Bluefields.  They 
occupy  the  residence  vacated  by  the  British 
Consul  In  1965— a  pleasant  tropical  villa 
which  now  has  photographs  of  Dr.  Fidel 
Castro  on  the  walls  or  resting  on  delicate 
rosewood  china  cabinets. 
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The  airfield  at  Bluefields  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  Nlcaraguan  military  traffic. 
The  airfield  at  Puerto  Cabezas.  a  short 
night  from  the  Honduras  border.  Is  being 
extended. 

American  officials  say  that  both  airfields 
could  prove  useful  if  Nicaragua  were  to 
expand  its  role  as  a  supply  base  and  way  sta- 
tion for  the  exix>rt  of  revolution  to  El  Salva- 
dor and  Honduras  to  the  north  and  Costa 
Rica  to  the  south.  Cuban  pilots  have  been 
seen  at  both  airfields  recently. 

For  Russia  as  well  as  Cuba,  the  good  har- 
botirs  at  Bluefields  and  Puerto  Cabezas 
could  also  be  developed  for  naval  purposes. 

Although  there  have  been  some  desirable 
changes  in  the  area  since  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power  In  the  summer  of  1979— the 
Cuban  doctors,  for  example,  have  Improved 
the  quality  of  medical  care— Nicaraguans  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  feel  betrayed  by  the  revo- 
lution . 

Many  are  devout  church-goers  with  a 
built-in  antipathy  toward  Communism.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING'S 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

or  PKNlfSYLVAiriA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  POOIilETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Martin  Luther  King  had  a  dream.  His 
dream  was  of  an  America  free  from 
the  affliction  of  racial  prejudice;  an 
America  in  which  every  child  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
abilities  and  make  a  contribution  to 
society. 

In  celebrating  his  birthday  we  are 
not  only  honoring  a  great  man,  but  we 
are  also  renewing  our  commitment  to 
make  his  vision  a  reality. 

Here  in  Philadelphia,  city  and  State 
offices,  as  well  as  many  private  busi- 
nesses and  agencies,  will  be  closed  to 
observe  Dr.  King's  birthday. 

In  Washington,  however,  it  is  busi- 
ness as  usual.  The  Reagan  suiministra- 
tion  is  hard  at  work  unraveling  the 
fabric  of  our  national  commitment  to 
civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity. 

President  Reagan  has  his  own 
dream.  He  calls  it  the  "New  Federal- 
ism." Actually,  it  represents  a  return 
to  things  as  they  were  before  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

The  recent  Jiistice  Department  deci- 
sion to  grant  tax-exempt  status  to  pri- 
vate schools  which  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race  is  Just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. This  administration  has  taken 
every  opportunity  to  undermine  civil 
rights  legislation  and  its  enforcement. 

The  Reagan  budget  cuts  have  done 
even  more  to  halt  the  progress  toward 
equal  opportunity.  President  Reagan 
has  said  that  he  will  maintain  the 
"social  safety  net"  for  the  needy.  In 
spite  of  this  promise,  major  reductions 
have  been  made  in  Federal  support  for 
essential  social  services. 

But  the  greatest  cuts  have  been 
made  in  those  programs  which  are  de- 
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signed  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  in 
playing  a  productive  role  in  our  econo- 
my; including  employment  programs, 
job  training,  and  aid  to  education.  In 
effect,  Bresident  Reagan  has  taken 
away  the  ladder  which  leads  out  of  the 
"safety  net." 

The  money  saved  through  these  cuts 
in  going  to  provide  tax  reductions  for 
the  wealthy,  and  to  increase  our  mili- 
tary expenditures.  This,  President 
Reagan  tells  us.  is  the  road  to  econom- 
ic prosperity.  I  disagree. 

Dr.  King  came  to  national  attention 
in  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott,  in 
which  blacks  used  their  power  as  con- 
sumers to  confront  the  injustice  of 
racial  segregation.  As  a  leader  Qf  the 
civil  rights  movement,  he  also  associat- 
ed himself  with  the  cause  of  oppressed 
workers,  and  spoke  out  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Dr.  King  gave  voice  to  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  black  conamunlty, 
and  appealed  to  our  conscience  as  a 
nation.  He  also  appealed  to  our  self-in- 
terest. 

He  taught  that  we  pay  a  price  for 
prejudice  and  oppression.  A  society 
which  oppresses  part  of  its  people 
denies  itself  the  productivity  of  that 
group. 

History  has  proven  his  point.  The 
great  social,  political,  and  economic 
strides  of  the  "New  South"  demon- 
strate the  benefits  to  be  reaped  when 
people  put  aside  old  prejudices  and 
work  together. 

I  am  cosponsoring  legislation  which 
would  make  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  a  national  holiday.  The  issue, 
as  I  see  it,  is  not  whether  Dr.  King  de- 
serves this  recognition.  Clearly  he 
does.  But  we,  as  a  nation,  also  have 
much  to  gain  by  focusing  our  atten- 
tion on  his  message. 

This  is  a  critical  time  for  our  econo- 
my. President  Reagan  has  taken  the 
easy  approach  of  writing  off  the  diffi- 
cult problems.  By  capitulation  in  the 
war  against  poverty,  and  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  problems  of  our  cities, 
he  is  freeing  up  resources  to  focus  on 
his  personal  priorities,  the  wealthy 
and  the  military. 

This  strategy,  if  he  can  pursue  it 
without  creating  astronomical  deficits, 
will  benefit  some  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my in  the  short  run.  But  this  short- 
term  benefit  will  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  an  increase  in  hardcore  unem- 
ployment and  decreasing  productivity 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

A  more  difficult  but  wiser  course  of 
action  would  be  to  continue  to  strive 
for  a  society  in  which  every  individual 
is  given  the  education,  training,  and 
the  opportunity  to  perform  fulfilling 
work  and  make  a  contribution  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  or  her  ability.  This 
is  the  design  for  a  productive  society, 
as  it  is  the  design  for  a  Just  society.  It 
is  the  design  for  the  America  which 
Dr.  King  saw  in  his  dream. 

Although  a  majority  of  Congress  has 
not  as  yet  seen  fit  to  declare  Martin 
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Luther  King's  birthday  a  national  hol- 
iday, my  office  will  be  closed  on  Janu- 
ary 15  in  commemoration  of  Dr.  King 
and  his  dream,  which  we  all  must  work 
together  to  fulfill.* 


BESS  TRUMAN  TO  CELEBRATE 
97TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sattirday,  February  13,  1982,  a  truly 
remarkable  woman  will  celebrate  her 
97th  birthday.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  former  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Bess  Truman.  I  slight  no  one  when  I 
say  that  Mrs.  Tnmian  is  truly  the 
"First  CitizCTi"  of  her  hometown  of  In- 
dependence, of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  and  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

As  the  wife  of  our  33d  President, 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Bess  Truman 
brought  grace  and  a  quiet  dignity  to 
the  White  House.  Never  one  to  seek 
publicity  or  attention,  she  remains 
today  as  she  was  then;  indeed,  as  she 
was  in  the  years  before  her  husband 
attained  the  Nation's  highest  office: 
intelligent,  warm,  and  completely  nat- 
ural and  unaffected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  wish  to 
join  me  in  sending  best  wishes  to  Mrs. 
Bess  Truman  on  the  occasion  of  her 
97th  birthday.* 


HOW  SECURE  IS  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY? AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  COMMIS- 
SIONER JOHN  A.  SVAHN 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OP  CALITORlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

m  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  painfully  aware 
that  our  social  security  system  is  expe- 
riencing serious  financial  difficulties. 
The  basic  problem  is  really  quite 
simple:  The  system  currently  spends 
more  than  it  takes  in  and  the  trust 
funds  are  running  out  of  money. 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done 
to  bring  the  system  back  into  balance. 
The  President's  recently  appointed 
Social  Security  Task  Force  has  been 
msmdated  to  come  up  with  realistic, 
long-term  reforms  to  put  the  system 
back  on  sound  financial  footing. 

Furthermore,  they  have  been  in- 
structed to  forge  a  working  bipartisan 
consensus  so  that  necessary  reforms 
will  be  passed  into  law.  That  is  quite 
an  assignment.  While  there  are  nu- 
merous options  for  resolving  the  sys- 
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tern's    financial    problems,    none    of 
them  are  easy  and  all  are  unpopular. 

In  a  recent  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  interview.  Social  Security 
Commissioner  John  A.  Svahn.  a  fellow 
San  Diegan,  tells  why  the  system  is  in 
trouble  and  outlines  possible  solutions. 
I  feel  that  Commissioner  Savhns  anal- 
ysis is  both  insightful  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  therefore  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  the  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Will  Social  Security  Go  Broke  Soon? 

Q.  Mr.  Svahn.  is  the  Social  Security 
system  going  broke,  as  experts  warn,  put- 
ting the  monthly  checlis  of  retirees  and 
other  beneficiaries  in  Jeopardy? 

A.  Brolie  may  be  the  wrong  word.  But  the 
administration  has  consistently  said  that  if 
nothing  was  done,  the  fund  from  which 
most  pensions  are  paid— the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  trust  fund— would  run 
out  of  money,  or  its  ability  to  pay  benefits, 
in  late  1982. 

We  have  a  brief  grace  period,  however. 
Congress,  at  our  request,  authorized  inter- 
fund  borrowing  until  Dec.  31.  1982.  That  Is. 
the  old-age  fund  now  has  the  ability  to 
borrow  from  the  smaller  Hospital  Insurance 
and  Disability  Insurance  trust  funds  during 
this  year.  So  we  will  change  our  estimate 
based  on  pessimistic  assumptions  and  say 
that,  absent  further  congressional  action, 
the  old-age  fund  will  be  depleted  in  Janu- 
ary, 1983.  Furthermore,  if  nothing  more  is 
done,  we're  talking  about  running  out  of 
money  in  all  three  trust  funds  in  late  '84. 

Q.  Realistically,  though,  will  that 
happen? 

A.  No.  I  know— and  I  think  most  Ameri- 
cans know— that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  are  not  going  to  let  the  trust  funds 
run  out.  We've  had  Social  Security  around 
for  47  years  now.  It's  a  program  that  direct- 
ly affects  about  150  million  Americans, 
either  on  the  taxpaying  side  or  on  the  bene- 
fit side.  And  we're  not  going  to  let  that  pro- 
gram go  down  the  drain. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  prevent  it?  Isn't 
the  system  In  pretty  bad  shape  financially? 

A.  Right  now.  In  1981  dollars,  we're  facing 
about  a  1.5-trllllon-dollar  imbalance  in 
Social  Security  over  the  next  75  years. 
We're  spending  (12,400  a  minute  more  than 
we're  collecting  in  payroll  taxes. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  A  real-term  growth  in  the  benefit 
structure  coupled  with  high  Inflation  has 
produced  a  very  rapid  Increase  in  benefits. 
For  the  first  30  years  of  benefit  payments— 
from  1940  through  1970— the  trust  funds 
always  had  at  least  a  100  percent  reserve 
ratio.  That  is.  they  could  always  pay  a  full 
year's  benefits,  even  without  any  new 
income. 

But  then  Congress  decided  to  raise  bene- 
fits by  a  large  amount  in  the  1969-72  period. 
Congress  also  Indexed  the  system,  increas- 
ing benefits  annually  by  at  first  double  the 
percentage  rise  in  the  consumer  price  index 
and  currently  at  an  equal  rate.  As  a  result, 
the  trust  funds  have  been  losing  money 
since  1974.  We  have  been  living  on  a  dwin- 
dling savings  account,  and  now  we're  down 
to  where  we  have  only  1  Vi  or  two  months  of 
reserve  funds. 

And  inflation  isn't  the  only  problem.  A 
sluggish  economy  causes  job  layoffs.  Every 
time  the  unemployment  rate  rises  1  percent- 
age   point— or    approximately    1.1    million 
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people— it  costs  us  about  2  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  lost  payroll-tax  revenues. 

Q.  What  sort  of  rescue  actions  are  you 
considering? 

A.  There  are  more  options  than  you  can 
shake  a  stick  at— the  problem  is  that  they're 
all  unpopular.  Basically.  Social  Security  is  a 
very  simple  system.  You've  got  money 
coming  in  and  money  going  out.  All  you've 
got  to  do  is  make  sure  you've  got  enough 
money  coming  in  to  pay  the  bills  next 
month.  Right  now.  its  out  of  balance— we 
spend  more  than  we  take  in.  To  change 
that,  you  have  got  to  either  raise  revenues 
or  reduce  expenditures. 

Q.  On  the  spending  side,  what  steps  do 
you  favor? 

A.  One  thing  we  could  do  is  to  gradually 
lower  the  level  of  real  benefit  from  where  it 
is  now. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  'real  benefit"? 
A.  It's  the  l)enefit  you  receive  in  relation- 
ship to  the  wage  that  you  were  making  prior 
to  your  retirement.  We  call  it  the  wage-re- 
placement ratio. 

Prom  1940  through  1970,  that  ratio  ran 
l)etween  30  and  34  percent.  Prom  1970  to 
1980,  we  jumped  it  from  34  percent  to  54.6 
percent  of  income  earned  in  those  years.  On 
average  under  the  formula,  we  were  replac- 
ing about  54  percent  of  a  worker's  preretire- 
ment earnings. 

Q.  So  what  would  be  an  appropriate  level 
to  keep  the  system  sound  in  the  long  term? 
A.  Interestingly  enough.  Congress  cut 
long-range  benefits  in  1977.  Many  members 
of  Congress  don't  realized  that  they  did 
that.  But.  on  average,  they  reduced  benefits 
by  about  25  percent  over  the  years— from  a 
wage-replacement  ratio  of  56.4  percent, 
which  it  was  scheduled  to  reach  this  year,  to 
42  percent.  It's  on  the  way  down  now.  What 
we  have  said  is  that  you've  got  to  bring  it 
down  another  2  to  3  percent  in  order  to  put 
the  system  Into  balance  over  the  long  range. 
Q.  Some  memt>ers  of  Congress  favor  a  rise 
in  the  age  for  receiving  full  retirment  bene- 
fits to  above  65  years.  Where  does  the  Ad- 
ministration stand  on  that? 

A.  As  a  personal  opinion,  given  the  demo- 
graphics of  the  country,  a  gradual  increase 
of  the  retirement  age  could  probably  l>e 
warranted.  However,  it  would  have  to  be 
phased  in  so  that  people  could  plan  for  It. 
We— the  adminstratlon— have  not  proposed 
this,  however.  We  will  await  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform  on  this  issue. 
Q.  Could  you  be  more  specific? 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  the  age  should  be 
68  or  67  or  66  years  and  six  months.  It  de- 
pends on  where  you  want  to  be  in  terms  of 
trust-fund  balances.  For  example,  If  you 
were  to  raise  It  gradually  to  68  beginning  in 
the  year  1990,  that  would  Increase  Social  Se- 
curity tax  revenues  by  about  1.3  percent  of 
payroll  annually  over  the  long  range.  The 
deficit  right  now  is  about  1.5  percent  of  pay- 
roll. So  that  step  would  almost  put  the 
system  In  balance. 

Q.  Wouldn't  It  be  a  dirty  trick  to  raise  the 
age  for  people  who  have  already  paid  into 
the  system  for  a  considerable  time? 

A.  In  a  way.  yes.  If  there  Is  any  kind  of 
contract  between  the  government  and  work- 
ing persons  about  Social  Security,  it  has 
always  been  that  you  could  retire  at  age  65 
with  full  benefits.  That  was  the  original 
deal  when  it  was  set  up.  So  maybe  we 
should  consider  raising  the  retirement  age 
starting  with  those,  say,  a  generation  back 
from  those  working  in  the  system  today.  Or, 
better  yet,  there  should  be  some  incentives 
for  people  to  work  longer,  rather  than  re- 
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quiring  them  to  do  so.  People  are  living  a  lot 
longer  than  they  did  al  tlie  time  Social  Se- 
curity was  set  up  in  the  '30s.  They're  in 
mucli  better  health,  and  they're  much  more 
productive. 

Q.  What  about  changing  the  formula  for 
cost-of-living  increases?  Now  benefits  go  up 
each  year  at  the  average  rate  of  increase  in 
the  govemments's  cost-of-living  index 
during  the  previous  year? 

A.  As  1  said  before,  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment is  expensive,  and  it's  been  one  of 
our  biggest  problems  in  the  past  couple  of 
years.  There  has  been  substantial  pressure 
from  within  and  without  the  administration 
to  change  it.  But  the  President  feels— and 
rightfully  so— that  it's  the  only  protection 
the  elderly  in  this  country  have  against  in- 
flation. To  take  away  that  protection  would 
not  be  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  that  the  President 
will  try  again  to  discourage  early  retirement 
through  benefit  cuts?  He  proposed  last 
April  to  do  that  by  reducing  the  share  of 
maximum  benefits  that  a  person  retiring  at 
62  to  64  would  get— 

A.  That's  no  longer  under  consideration. 
Out  of  all  of  our  original  proposals,  that's 
the  one  that  took  the  most  heat.  It  became 
a  very  emotional  issue.  I  personally  got 
quite  an  earful  from  my  62-year-old  father. 
People  misunderstood  the  proposal  and  the 
concept  behind  it.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
withdrawn  all  proposals  and  are  relying  on 
the  National  Conunission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  to  recommend  a  bipartisan  solution. 
Q.  What  about  the  idea  of  bringing  feder- 
al workers  under  the  system? 

A.  There's  no  real  reason  that  federal  em- 
ployes aren't  covered  under  the  system- 
other  than  politics.  We  didn't  propose  uni- 
versal coverage  for  federal  employes,  be- 
cause, in  the  long  run,  you  don't  really  gain 
a  whole  lot.  The  federal  employes'  retire- 
ment system  has  a  large  unfunded  liability, 
which  would  have  to  be  picked  up.  And  they 
would  retire  and  collect  Social  Security,  too. 
Q.  Social  Security  payroll  taxes  Just  rose 
to  6.7  percent  of  the  first  $32,400  of  pay  on 
January  1  and  are  scheduled  imder  law  to 
rise  to  as  high  as  7.65  percent  for  workers 
and  employers  by  1990.  Has  there  been  any 
thought  given  to  raising  these  taxes  even 
higher? 

A.  Absolutely  not,  to  this  date.  Well,  I 
shouldn't  say  it  hadn't  been  considered  be- 
cause it  was— but  the  Congress  thought 
they  saved  the  system  in  1977  by  raising 
taxes.  They  didn't.  They  won't  be  fooled 
again. 

Raising  taxes  isn't  the  way  to' solve  the 
problem— either  over  the  short  or  the  long 
run.  More  and  more  Americans  are  paying 
more  in  Social  Security  tax  than  they  are  in 
Income  tax.  The  payroll  tax  is  already  the 
largest  tax  that  a  small  businessman  pays. 

Q.  Another  suggestion  is  that  Social  Secu- 
rity borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treasury's  gener- 
al fund.  Is  that  an  option? 

A.  I  have  quipped  at  times  that  there  is  no 
general  fvmd  to  borrow  from.  When  we've 
got  a  trillion-dollar  debt  and  we're  looking 
at  substantial  yearly  deficits,  there's  no 
place  to  borrow.  What  you're  really  talking 
about  is  deficit  financing. 

Moreover,  once  you  break  the  discipline  of 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund— if  you  start 
to  fund  it  out  of  general  reveniles— it  would 
become  too  easy  to  boost  benefits  or  what- 
ever Is  politically  expedient  at  the  time.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  put  a  welfare  "needs" 
test  on  the  program,  and  I  think  that  would 
be  a  terrible  breach  of  faith. 
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Q.  The  President  has  impaneled  a  15- 
member  commission,  headed  by  economist 
Alan  Oreenspan.  to  suggest  changes  in 
Social  Security  by  year-end.  How  fast  can 
Americans  expect  some  type  of  action? 

A.  We  will  not  be  proposing  changes  in 
Social  Security  until  the  commission  report 
is  completed.  The  President  has  asked  for  it 
by  December  31.  Personally,  I  don't  see  any 
great  "new"  solution  coming  from  the  work 
of  the  commission.  I  don't  believe  there  will 
be  any  long,  drawn-out  debate,  discussion  or 
hearings  on  the  issue.  Everyone  knows  the 
problems,  and  many  past  studies  have  prof- 
fered options  for  reform.  I  believe  the  com- 
mission's toughest  task  will  be  to  review  the 
known  options  and  forge  a  bipartisan  com- 
promise. 

I  could  see  a  commission  report  coming 
out  before  the  end  of  1982  and  resulting  in 
quick  action  by  a  lame-duck  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Q.  Will  the  administration  support  what- 
ever the  Oreenspan  panel  comes  up  with? 

A.  Well,  it  is  the  President's  idea,  and  I 
certainly  think  that,  assuming  they  meet 
their  charge,  that  we  would  welcome  the  bi- 
partisan compromise.  But  that  choice  will 
ultimately  be  the  President's  nearly  a  year 
from  now. 

Q.  For  an  Individual,  do  you  think  that 
Social  Security  is  a  good  investment? 

A.  I  believe  so.  The  first  beneficiary  of 
Social  Security  paid  $22  and  got  it  all  back 
in  the  first  check.  That  lady  lived  for  35 
years.  Now,  she  had  one  heck  of  an  invest- 
ment, collecting  $20,000  out  of  the  system. 

A  person  who  turned  65  in  1981  and  paid 
the  m^TimiiTn  tax  Into  the  system  through- 
out bis  or  her  work  history  paid  $14,700.  If 
that  individual  has  a  spouse,  he's  going  to 
get  his  investment  back  in  about  a  year. 

The  person  who  turns  20  years  old  today 
is  going  to  pay  $335,000  to  $350,000  into  the 
system.  And  who  knows  what  kind  of  bene- 
fit he  or  she  is  going  to  get  out  of  it?  An- 
other factor,  usually  overlooked,  is  that  you 
get  survlvors-and-disability  insurance. 

Q.  With  all  of  these  problems  with  the 
system,  are  Americans  losing  faith  in  Social 
Security? 

A.  We're  facing  right  now  a  situation 
where  anywhere  from  two  thirds  to  three 
quarters  of  the  population  does  not  believe 
Social  Security  will  be  there  when  they 
retire. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  government 
keeps  pointing  out  that  we've  got  a  poten- 
tial 1.5-trillion-dollar  deficit  in  1981  doUars 
over  the  next  75  years  and  people  walk 
around  saying,  "I  don't  know  how  we're 
going  to  solve  this,"  there's  no  reason  for 
them  to  believe  that  it's  going  to  be  there, 
other  than  good  faith. 

So  it's  a  responsibility  of  the  government 
to  bring  the  system  back  into  balance.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONES  AND  JOB 
TRAINING 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  IfZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  along  with  Jack  Ksttf 
and  Bill  Grat  a  bill  complementary 
to  our  Urban  Jobs  and  Enterprise 
Zone  Act.  This  new  bill,  entitled  the 
Private  Sector  Opportunities  Act,  re- 
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authorizes  title  VII  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Emidoyment  and  Training  Act.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  private  sector 
training  land  placement  opportunities 
for  residents  of  enterprise  zones  or 
CETA-ellglble-type  individuals  from 
the  inunediate  area  of  an  enterprise 
zone.  The  linl^age  between  new  busi- 
nesses within  enterprise  zones  and  un- 
employed or  underemployed  individ- 
uals will  be  provided  by  community 
based  organizations. 

These  community  based  organiza- 
tions can  include  the  likes  of  opportu- 
nities industrialized  centers,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  SER-Jobs  for 
Progress,  or  neighborhood  self-help 
groups,  community  development  cor- 
porations and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion organizations. 

I  have  long  stated  that  for  an  enter- 
prise zone  to  be  successful,  it  needs 
the  support  of  other  urban  programs 
such  as  CETA,  loan  guarantees,  action 
grants,  and  CDBG.  This  continues  my 
commitment  to  this  philosophy.  The 
Private  Sector  Opportunities  Act  in- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  a  prime 
sponsor  or  a  community  based  group 
within  an  enterprise  zone  in  order  to 
provide  training  to  enterprise  zone 
residents  or  enterprise  zone  employ- 
ees. This  bill  does  not  In  any  way  limit 
title  VII  just  to  enterprise  zones, 
rather  it  Indicates  my  desire  to  see 
some  Job  training  component  within 
the  zones. 

The  prime  sponsors  or  community 
groups  receiving  assistance  can  accom- 
plish the  following:  Arrange  on-the- 
job  training  with  small  business  con- 
cerns; conduct,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  community,  special  retraining 
sessions  for  employees  who  will  be 
hired  by  new  zone  businesses;  coordi- 
nate programs  of  jobs,  training,  and 
education  which  will  allow  for  the  In- 
dividual to  continue  his  or  her  educa- 
tion while  working;  develop  a  small 
business  Intern  program:  relieve  that 
administrative  burden  of  linking 
CETA-ellglble  applicants  to  the  busi- 
nesses which  operate  within  the  zone; 
or  disseminate  information  to  private 
employers  of  the  individuals  and  their 
skills  who  reside  in  the  area. 

P>rlvate  Industry  councils  will  be  able 
to  continue  their  work  imder  this  bill. 
More  Importantly,  community  organi- 
zations win  be  able  to  continue  their 
successful  efforts  of  linking  the  com- 
munity to  the  business  sector  and  co- 
ordinating job  opportunities  with  un- 
employed individuals. 

The  Public  Sector  Opportunities  Act 
shows  my  commitment  to:  One,  pro- 
viding job  training  for  enterprise  zone 
residents;  two,  increasing  the  involve- 
ment of  neighborhood  groups;  and 
three,  my  firm  commitment  to  the  via- 
bility of  the  CETA  program.  This  act 
will  be  a  vital  ingredient  to  the  success 
of  an  enterprise  zone.* 
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CBO  AND  SYNFUELS 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  Friday  Issued  a  volume 
entitled,  "Reducing  the  Federal  Defi- 
cit: Strategies  and  Options."  Among 
the  options  explored  by  CBO  for  re- 
ducing the  national  debt  was  the  possi- 
ble elimination  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation. 

CBO  points  out  that  between  now 
and  1987.  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration Is  likely  to  have  only  a  small 
impact  on  on-budget  Federal  outlays, 
perhaps  less  than  $200  million.  That  is 
because  the  purchase  guarantees  and 
loan  guarantees  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion will  not  really  impact  outlays 
until  the  synthetic  fuel  plants  in- 
volved are  completed  or  near  comple- 
tion, from  8  to  10  years  from  now.  At 
that  point,  Federal  outlays  could  in- 
volve billions  of  dollars.  As  a  recent 
Congressional  Research  Service  analy- 
sis points  out,  sj^thetic  fuel  subsidies 
made  this  year  by  the  Corporation  wHI 
impact  Federal  budgets  for  at  least  the 
next  10  years. 

It  also  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  $12.2  billion  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  Corporation,  while 
legally  off-budget,  does  count  toward 
the  national  debt.  Borrowing  in  the 
private  financial  markets  to  pay  Inter- 
est on  the  debt  puts  tremendous  pres- 
sures on  Interest  rates  and  keeps  them 
at  a  burdensome  level.  Federal  borrow- 
ing in  the  credit  markets  will  rise  to 
record  levels  in  the  next  12  months, 
with  financial  analysts  projecting  that 
this  will  force  the  prime  Interest  rate 
over  18  percent. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  vital  to  take  steps  to 
take  pressure  off  the  financial  mar- 
kets to  help  reduce  the  Interest  rates 
which  are  crippling  our  economy. 
That  is  why  I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me 
in  sponsoring  H.R.  5404,  which  would 
repeal  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

In  the  interest  of  better  understand- 
ing the  issues  involved.  I  am  reprinting 
below  the  CBO  analysis  of  the  short- 
term  impacts  of  repealing  the  synthet- 
ic Fuels  C(»poration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

CUT  SUBSIDIES  FOR  SYNTHETIC  FUELS 
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Synthetic  fuels,  which  are  substitutes  for 
oil  and  gas  products,  are  produced  by  proc- 
essing plentiful  resources  such  as  coal  and 
oil  shale.  The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
(SPC),  an  independent  federal  entity,  was 
created  in  1980  to  assist  the  private  sector  to 
develop  a  number  of  commercial-sized  syn- 
thetic fuel  planta.  The  SPC.  with  $12.2  bU- 
lion  in  budget  authority  granted  before 
1983.  functions  primarily  as  an  investment 
bank.  It  is  authorized  to  provide  loan  guar- 
antees, price  guarantees,  purchase  agree- 
ments, and  direct  loans.  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, the  SFC  may  participate  in 
Joint  ventures  with  private  firms. 

If  the  Congress  decided  to  abolish  the 
SPC,  the  potential  outlay  savings  would 
probably  amount  to  only  $186  million 
during  1983-1987.  Because  it  concentrates 
on  financial  arrangements  that  require  little 
or  no  outlays  unless  projects  fall,  the  short- 
term  outlays  should  be  relatively  low.  al- 
though the  government  would  remain  ex- 
posed to  potential  high  costs.  Since  synfuel 
projects  require  a  number  of  years  to  build, 
large  budget  outlays  caused  by  project  fail- 
ure or  default  are  not  likely  to  occur  until 
after  1987.  The  exact  impact  cannot  be  cal- 
culated, since  there  is  no  basis  on  which  to 
predict  how  the  SPC  will  allocate  financial 
assistance  among  the  available  options  and 
what  the  failure  and  default  rates  might  be. 
The  purpose  of  the  additional  production 
from  SPC-asslsted  sjmthetic  fuel  plants  is  to 
make  the  U.S.  economy  less  vulnerable  to 
potential  interruptions  of  imported  oil  and 
to  assist  the  U.S.  transition  to  alternative 
fuels  to  offset  declining  domestic  oil  and  gas 
reserves.  The  SPC  was  first  suggested 
during  a  period  when  domestic  oil  prices 
were  controlled  at  below  market  value.  Con- 
trolled crude  oil  prices  limited  the  market's 
ability  to  give  correct  signals  about  the  po- 
tential competitiveness  of  synthetic  fuels, 
thus  reducing  the  incentives  for  developers 
to  proceed.  With  the  recent  decontrol  of  oil 
prices  and  the  scheduled  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  prices  by  1985,  market  forces 
rather  than  government  regulation  will 
probably  determine  investment  decisions 
about  commercial  development  of  synthetic 
fuels.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  SPC 
might  no  longer  be  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  SPC  fosters 
synthetic  fuel  development,  it  might  provide 
some  additional  insurance  against  the  ef- 
fects of  a  future  interruption  in  foreign  oil 
supplies.  SPC  proponents  contend  that  such 
Insurance  outweighs  the  possible  inefficien- 
cies that  might  result  from  SPC  subsidies. 
They  also  argue  that  the  United  States  will 
have  to  make  the  transition  to  ssmthetic 
fuels  eventually,  and  therefore,  the  experi- 
ence provided  by  early  plants  will  be  helpful 
in  choosing  the  appropriate  technologies.* 


F.  D.  R.— A  REMARKABLE  MAN 
IN  EVERY  WAY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KZHTnCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  renowned  journalists  of  Kentucky 
is  Mrs.  Martha  Comer  of  the  MaysvlUe 
Ledger-Independent,  and,  fortimately 
for  the  newspaper's  readers,  Mrs. 
Comer  wrote  a  remembrance  of  what 
things  were  like  back  In  the  days  just 
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before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became 
President,  the  days  and  weeks  after- 
ward, and  she  also  makes  some  com- 
parisons to  today.  She  recalls  3-cent-a- 
pound  tobacco,  the  "war  against  de- 
pression," the  destructive  floods  of  the 
pre-dam  era,  and  she  has  an  interest- 
ing lesson  for  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  article  with 
the  Members  of  the  House: 

[Prom  the  Ledger-Independent,  Jan.  30, 

19821 

F.  D.  R.— A  Remarkable  Mah  in  Evert  Wat 

(By  Martha  Comer) 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  the  nation 
has  encountered  real  danger,  a  great  leader 
has  always  come  forward  in  the  time  of 
need  to  see  the  United  States  through  its 
peril.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  one  of 
the  proofs  of  this  surprising  rule. 

Today  marks  the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  the  32nd  President  of  the  nation  and  men 
such  as  Joseph  Alsop  and  George  P.  Will 
have  remarked  upon  the  splendid  legacy  of 
FDR.  Alsop's  reference  to  leadership  ap- 
pears in  his  book,  "A  Centenary  Remem- 
brance." George  Will,  writing  in  Newsweek, 
says  FDR  lacked  the  capacity  to  Imagine 
that  things  might  end  up  badly.  His  life  sup- 
ports the  idea  that  all  history  is  biography. 
WiUadds: 

"To  tell  his  story  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
nation  while  he  lived  .  .  .  And  his  life  shows 
why  biography  is  the  form  of  nonfictlon 
that  can  come  closest  to  high  literature. 
The  great  themes  of  literature  are  love  and 
disappointment.  Those  are  the  keys  to  the 
mystery  of  character  fonnation.  FDR  was 
formed  late,  not  in  chUdhood,  but  by  tui  un- 
fulfilling  marriage,  an  unfulfilled  love  and  a 
devastating  disease. 

"Perhaps  the  fierce  pain  of  polio  gave 
FDR  his  gift  of  empathy." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  is  and  was  my  hero. 
Perhaps  my  generation  needed  to  believe  in 
the  untarnished  goodness  of  its  heroes, 
whereas  Americans  today  have  become  cyni- 
cal about  theirs.  But  if  as  history  has 
proved,  FDR  was  both  sinner  and  saint, 
what  matters  now  to  those  who  loved  and 
heeded  him  was  that  his  greatness  over- 
shadows his  humanity. 

Think  for  a  moment  about  March  4,  1933, 
the  inaugural  day  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Governor  Ruby  Laf foon  of  Kentucky  earlier 
had  declared  several  bank  holidays  in  the 
Commonwealth  because  so  many  banks  had 
gone  bankrupt.  And  within  24  hours  of  his 
inauguration  the  new  President  declared  a 
national  holiday  which  lasted  15  days.  Imag- 
ine life  today  without  money  in  your 
pocket— but  that  was  how  it  was  then.  Or 
consider  the  farm  foreclosures:  tobacco  was 
selling  at  less  than  3  cents  a  pound:  a  farm 
was  withdrawn  from  sale  because  the  high 
bid  was  $97.50  per  acre;  The  White  Manor 
Hotel  offered  one  free  meal  for  a  guest  If 
the  customer  would  pay  65  cents.  But  per- 
sons with  65  cents  in  their  pockets  were  the 
lucky  one.  In  fact,  relief  work  in  Mason 
County  started  as  early  as  March  10.  The 
pay  for  men  working  to  repair  the  streets 
and  roads  was  $1.50  per  day. 

History  has  recorded  Roosevelt's  first  100 
days  in  office.  Within  days  after  his  inaugu- 
ration, the  United  States  went  off  the  gold 
standard  and  inflation  began.  Maysville  put 
beer  on  sale  April  7  after  repeal  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act— the  first  time  it  had  been  avail- 
able here  since  Dec.  31.  1915.  A  farm  bill 
was  passed  requiring  acreage  planting  to  be 
reduced  by  30  percent  to  qualify  for  a  loan. 
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The  "War  Against  Depression"  had  com- 
menced. Old  files  of  this  newspaper  organi- 
zation tells  of  nearly  (2  million  being  allo- 
cated to  Kentucky  for  creating  forest 
lands— millions  of  trees — and  to  give  em- 
ployment to  13,300  men.  Thus  began  the  al- 
phabet era.  Today's  generation  will  not  re- 
member what  these  terms  stood  for  CCC, 
TV  A,  WPA.  FDIC.  PWA,  REA,  NRA— to  be 
followed  in  coming  months  by  agencies  such 
as  Social  Security  and  unemploynient  bene- 
fits. What  began  then  was  a  series  of 
"mfety  net"  provisions  for  the  country's 
neediest  citizens. 

A  SATIOUa 

Government  today  tmder  Ronald  Reagan 
is  viewed  as  a  problem  but  back  in  the  1930s 
and  up  until  World  War  II  (when  the  De- 
pression was  put  to  an  end)  the  view  of  gov- 
ernment was  that  of  a  saviour. 

The  reasons  are  obvious  in  1932  family 
relief  allowances  dropped  to  $2.39  in  big 
cities  such  as  New  York.  Here  in  Maysville, 
those  who  could  put  food  on  the  table 
shared  it  with  their  neighbors.  Often  those 
neighbors  were  "hoboes"— Just  tramps  pass- 
ing through  town  on  a  freight  and  knocking 
on  the  kitchen  door  for  a  handout  And 
they  got  it. 

The  year  1933  was  doubly  difficult  for  the 
Maysville  area.  The  newq>aper  record  re- 
ports on  March  20  of  that  year  that  the 
worst  flood  since  1913  had  overflowed  the 
Ohio  River  to  spill  into  the  river  cities  In 
the  valley.  Some  residents  were  kept  too 
busy  sweeping  out  mud  and  water  from 
their  homes  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
March  23  of  that  year  brought  word  of 
Adolph  Hitler  becoming  dictator  of  Germa- 
ny—or of  something  so  trivial  as  that  the 
Cincinnati  Union  Terminal  was  to  open. 

But  persons  here  were  aware  that  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Mason  County  Taxpay- 
ers League  had  spnmg  up  to  protest  the 
cost  of  development  And  the  newspaper 
was  able  to  state  that  the  Maysville-Aber- 
deen  Bridge,  which  had  opened  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  of  1931  now  was  averaging  $248 
per  day. 

Even  early  in  that  year  persons  were 
mindful  that  life  in  a  small  town  went  on  in 
some  fashion  and  often  happily.  That  was 
the  year  I  edited  a  short  history  of  Mays- 
ville in  anticipation  of  the  September,  1933, 
observance  of  a  four-day  celebration  mark- 
ing the  incorporation  of  Maysville  as  a  city. 
The  newspaper  tells  of  high  school  daas 
plays.  Commencement  exercises,  persons 
being  bom,  being  wed  and  of  dying.  We  had 
the  radio,  the  movies;  we  tuOl  basketball 
under  Earle  Jones.  There  were  diapers  to 
wash  by  hand  and  meals  to  cook  and  bills  to 
pay.  Farm  women  still  were  cleaning  wicks 
for  lamplight,  drawing  water  from  the  well, 
carrying  slop  water  to  the  pig  lot  and  going 
to  an  outdoor  privy.  Gardens  were  planted 
and  the  produce  canned.  Tea,  life  went  on. 

Does  any  of  this  suggest  that  Mason 
Countians  were  too  preoccupied  not  to  be 
listening  to  what  had  become  the  first  evi- 
dence of  mass  communication?  Not  so. 
Radio  made  FDR  America's  first  intimate 
public  figure,  one  who  was  always  popping 
up  in  everyone's  living  room.  FDR  was  a 
phrasemaker,  as  Will  points  out.  Not  one  of 
us  would  have  missed  any  of  his  "fireside 
chats."  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  talking  to 
me  personally  when  he  said  we  had  nothing 
to  fear  but  fear  itself;  that  happy  days  are 
here  again;  that  we  had  a  "rendezvous  with 
destiny"  or  on  Dec.  7.  1941,  when  he  spoke 
of  a  "day  that  will  live  in  Infamy." 
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REKEMBEKING 

The  most  remarkable  aspect  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  character,  his  voice,  his  person- 
ality (call  it  what  you  will),  is  that  none  of 
ua  remembered  that  he  was  a  cripple,  a  man 
who  in  the  privacy  of  the  White  House 
moved  about  in  a  wheel  chair.  If  we  gave 
thought  to  it  at  all,  it  was  only  to  remark 
upon  the  remarkable  strength  of  a  remarka- 
ble man  to  ignore  physical  pain  to  meet  a 
greater  need. 

What  some  of  us  did  remember  of  course 
was  the  stockmarket  crash  of  1929  under 
Hoover.  A  lot  of  us  had  been  buying  stock 
on  margin  and  there  was  a  widespread  feel- 
ing that  the  crash  had  been  an  act  of  God. 
The  hearings  between  1932  and  1934  were  a 
revelation:  they  showed  shenanigans  that 
stock  sales  had  been  fraudulent  and  had 
carried  thousands  of  investors  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  result  of  this  was  the  enact- 
ment of  Roosevelt's  Truth-ln-Securities  Act 
of  1933  which  required  every  new  stock 
issue  to  be  registered  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  extended  these  rules  to 
all  stocks. 

Perhaps  the  most  hated  term  that  has 
come  Into  existence,  and  one  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  seeks  to  vanish,  is  the  New 
Deal.  Obviously,  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
changed  American  life  substantially. 
changed  it  permanently,  and  people  are  still 
arguing  whether  it  changed  it  for  the 
better.  Time  magazine  this  week  says  Roose- 
velt represented  three  Innovations  in  the 
public  philosophy.  One  is  that  the  Constitu- 
tion's pledge  to  "promote  the  general  wel- 
fare" gives  the  Federal  Government  both 
the  right  and  duty  to  intervene  in  all  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  economic  life.  The 
second  Is  that  Government  intervention 
should  provide  security  against  the  age-old 
risks  of  bankruptcy,  hunger,  destitution. 
The  third  is  that  the  Government  has  a 
duty  to  promote  a  reasonably  fair  distribu- 
tion not  only  of  wealth  but  of  power  and 
status  and  what  Roosevelt  called  "the  good 
things  of  life." 

Despite  the  racial  segregation  of  armed 
forces  in  World  War  II,  the  New  Deal  none- 
theless represented  the  first  real  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  Jews,  blacks  and  other 
minorities  to  take  part  in  government. 
Joseph  Alsop  writes  in  his  book:  "On  a  very 
wide  front  and  in  the  truest  possible  sense, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  included  the  ex- 
cluded." 

IT  WAS  HOPE 

The  purpose  of  this  remembrance  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  is  not  to  dwell  upon  his 
faults  but  upon  his  virtues.  None  can  deny 
that  he  was  too  ill  to  serve  cm  unprecedent- 
ed fourth  term  in  the  White  House.  Histori- 
ans will  be  arguing  for  generations  whether 
he  bowed  to  Stalin's  wUl  at  Yalta— or 
whether  what  he  did  was  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  Russia  had  lost  20  million  of  its 
men  and  women  in  World  War  II. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was,  simply,  a  man 
among  men— and  there  hasn't  been  one  like 
him  before  or  since. 

As  Time  said: 

"...  The  President  restored  a  sense  of 
confidence  and  morale  and  hope— hope 
being  the  greatest  of  all." 

And  what  remains  of  FDR's  New  Deal 
could  well  be  the  United  States  itself. 

I  write  as  I  do  today  because  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  he  did  what  he  had  to  do  be- 
cause the  times  demanded  it  of  him.  I  hold 
him  up  as  an  example  of  greatness  in  the 
hope  that  these  troubled  times  of  1982 
make  demands  upon  us  for  another  great 
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leader  to  emerge— to  do  as  was  repeatedly 
done  in  the  book  of  Judges,  to  call  upon  a 
leader  to  arise.  If  that  leader  should  be 
Ronald  Reagan,  it  will  give  proof  to  the 
statement  that  another  man  has  come  for- 
ward to  see  lis  through  our  peril. 
May  our  40th  president  do  as  well.* 


THE  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  COM- 
MERCE DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1982 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aift  in- 
troducing legislation  today,  the  Serv- 
ice Industries  Commerce  Development 
Act  of  1982,  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote fairness  in  commercial  regula- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice industries. 

Service  industries,  such  as  insurance, 
transportation,  and  communication, 
banking,  accounting,  real  estate,  con- 
struction and  engineering,  and  adver- 
tising, in  recent  years  have  become  a 
more  and  more  important  part  of  both 
the  U.S.  economy  and  world  export 
trade.  Despite  the  rapid  growth  and 
achievements  of  the  U.S.  service 
sector,  the  prospects  for  the  future 
health  of  this  part  of  our  economy  de- 
pends greatly  on  halting  a  disturbing 
trend  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries 
toward  the  erection  of  barriers  to  free 
trade  in  services. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  export  trade 
in  services  has  not  been  a  high  priority 
of  either  U.S.  trade  policy  or  national 
policy.  It  is  now  time  to  address  the 
undeniable  problems  of  U.S.  service  in- 
dustries head  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  20  years 
ago,  our  country  joined  with  the  other 
industrialized  nations  of  the  world  and 
began  negotiations  to  remove  costly, 
inefficient  protectionist  barriers  to 
free  trade  in  goods.  It  was  not  until  2 
years  ago,  however,  that  a  trade  agree- 
ment was  finally  reached.  This  agree- 
ment dealt  exclusively  with  the  remov- 
al of  quotas,  tariffs,  and  other  barriers 
to  trade  in  goods. 

When  these  negotiations  began,  the 
United  States  was  largely  a  goods- 
based  economy.  The  production  of 
goods  accounted  for  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  in  1960;  whereas, 
services  represented  a  much  smaller 
share  of  our  economic  output,  and 
international  trade  in  services  was 
very  limited. 

A  lot  has  changed  in  the  20  years 
since  these  negotiations  began.  Today, 
the  United  States  Is,  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  a  service-based  economy.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  the  service  sector  now  represents 
almost  50  percent  of  the  GNP  and  em- 
ploys about  70  percent  of  the  work 
force. 
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In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  employ- 
ment in  the  service  sector  increased  62 
percent  between  1969  and  1979.  ac- 
cording to  Census  Bureau  figures. 
During  that  same  period,  manufactur- 
ing employment  actually  declined. 

In  1969.  Census  Bureau  figures  show 
that  27  percent  of  New  Jersey's  work 
force  was  employed  in  the  service 
sector.  In  1979.  this  figure  had  grown 
to  39  percent. 

Likewise,  services  have  become  a 
larger  and  larger  part  of  total  world 
trade.  In  1979.  international  trade  in 
services  grew  24.2  percent.  In  1980, 
U.S.  businesses  alone  earned  $128.2 
billion  in  income  from  trade  in  serv- 
ices, about  50  percent  more  than  they 
had  earned  Just  3  years  earlier.  Export 
trade  in  services  also  added  $35  billion 
to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  in 
1980,  helping  to  provide  the  first  over- 
all surplus  since  1976. 

In  the  time  it  took  to  achieve  an 
international  agreement  on  the  remov- 
al of  barriers  to  trade  in  goods,  the 
U.S.  economy  has,  therefore,  under- 
gone a  fundamental  transformation. 
Services,  not  goods,  now  account  for 
the  largest  share  of  our  economic  out- 
puts. 

While  our  service  industries  are  com- 
petitive and  strong,  we  need  to  make 
sure  they  have  every  opportunity  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  in  trade 
in  services.  As  a  result.  I  believe  we 
have  to  recognize  that  international 
negotiations  alone  may  not  either  be 
adequate  or  timely  enough  to  deal 
with  the  real  world  barriers  and  disin- 
centives to  trade  in  services  that  U.S. 
firms  face. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  for 
our  Nation  to  be  operating  under  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  when  many  foreign 
countries  are  erecting  barriers  at  every 
turn  in  order  to  protect  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  vulnerable  service 
industries. 

Free  trade,  unfortunately,  is  not  fair 
trade  unless  all  countries  are  willing  to 
play  by  the  same  rules.  Likewise,  20 
years  is  simply  too  long  to  await  an 
agreement  on  how  international  trade 
in  services  should  be  conducted. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  the 
effort  to  eliminate  barriers  to  trade  in 
services  through  international  negotia- 
tions must  be  supplemented  with 
direct  action  now.  In  recent  years, 
country  after  coimtry  has  taken  ac- 
tions which  make  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  U.S.  firms  to  export  serv- 
ices. Thus,  the  opportunity  for  trade 
expansion,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
future  strength  of  our  economy's  serv- 
ice sector,  is  seriously  being  threat- 
ened. 

Consider  the  following: 

U.S.  insurance  companies  have  been 
effectively  prohibited  from  doing  busi- 
ness in  countries  like  Korea;  in  others, 
operating  licenses  have  been  difficult 
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to  get  or  waiting  periods  up  to  several 
years  have  been  required. 

U.S.  banks  have  not  been  able  to  es- 
tablish operations  in  some  countries, 
for  example  Australia,  and  in  other 
countries,  for  example  Canada,  foreign 
bank  operations  have  been  restricted. 

U.S.  air  carriers  have  not  only  to 
compete  with  subsidized  foreign  carri- 
ers, they  must  also  contend  with  exor- 
bitant landing  fees,  for  example  in 
Elngland,  less  favorable  ground  han- 
dling systems  and  discriminatory  re- 
strictions on  airport  use.  for  example 
in  Italy,  and  denial  of  access  to  airline 
reservation  system,  for  example  in 
Prance  and  Germany. 

Mexican  law  prohibits  the  oper- 
ations of  U.S.  motor  carriers  in 
Mexico,  at  the  same  time  as  recent 
changes  In  U.S.  law  make  It  easy  for 
Mexican  carriers  to  apply  for  operat- 
ing licenses  In  the  United  States. 

Various  foreign  governments  forbid 
certain  data  processing  beyond  their 
borders. 

I  do  not  favor  unilateral,  punitive 
trade  restrictions  being  Imposed  by 
the  United  States  anymore  than  I  ap- 
prove of  them  being  Imposed  by  other 
countries.  But.  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  equal  treatment,  or  reciprocity,  in 
international  trade  promotes  fair 
trade.  Piuthermore.  if  we  make  It 
clear  that  we  can  place  the  same  re- 
strictions on  foreign  service  firms  as 
foreign  countries  place  on  U.S.  firms.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  value  and 
benefit  of  free  trade  becomes  all  the 
more  clear  to  everyone. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success- 
ful negotiation  of  international  trade 
agreements  Is  unquestionably  a  coun- 
try's perception  that  It  has  no  stake  In 
the  outcome  of  such  a  negotiation.  As 
long  as  the  United  States  treats  for- 
eign service  firms  on  a  more  favorable 
basis  than  foreign  cotintrles  treat  U.S. 
firms,  we  are  denying  foreign  coun- 
tries any  possible  Incentive  to  remove 
barriers  and  to  negotiate  agreements. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  Introducing  today  are  de- 
signed to  equalize  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices. It  does  this  In  four  Important 
ways: 

First,  the  bill  requires  all  foreign 
service  firms  to  register  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  before  they 
shall  be  considered  eligible  to  apply  to 
a  Federal  agency  for  a  license,  permit, 
order,  or  other  authorization  to  do 
business  in  the  U.S.  service  market.  As 
part  of  this  requirement,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Is  required  to  Issue 
an  advisory  opinion  stating  the  extent 
to  which  granting  the  foreign  firm 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  Is.  or  is  not. 
consistent  with  the  way  U.S.  service 
firms  are  treated  by  the  foreign  coun- 
try Involved.  This  advisory  opinion  can 
then  be  used  by  Federal  agencies  for 
purposes  of  deciding  whether  a  foreign 
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firm's  access  to  the  U.S.  market  should 
be  restricted  on  the  same  basis  as  U.S. 
firms. 

Second,  whenever  a  Federal  agency 
is  considering  a  rule  or  regulation  that 
affects  foreign  access  to  the  U.S.  serv- 
ice market,  the  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  agency  based  on  the 
access  U.S.  firms  have  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. In  this  process,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  responsible  for  identify- 
ing for  Federal  agencies  policies  which 
would  grant  foreign  service  firms  the 
same  access  to  the  U.S.  market  as  U.S. 
service  firms  have  abroad. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  greatly  Increase 
its  collection  of  Information  on  U.S. 
and  foreign  service  activities.  There  is 
a  terrible  scarcity  of  information 
about  trade  in  services.  For  example. 
In  1980.  the  actual  volume  of  UJ5.  serv- 
ice exports  has  been  estimated  to  be 
$60  billion— nearly  twice  as  much  as 
official  estimates  show.  In  addition, 
the  official  Information  contains  very 
little  detail,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
very  useful  from  a  public  policy  stand- 
point. As  an  example,  there  are  about 
10.000  different  classifications  for  re- 
porting imports  and  exports  in  goods 
whereas  there  are  only  6  different 
classifications  for  reporting  service 
transactions. 

In  addition  to  data  gathering,  the 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  report  to  Congress  by  next 
April  with  a  proposal  for  a  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  on  trade  in  serv- 
ices. Some  service  industries  like  Insur- 
ance are  regulated  at  the  State  rather 
than  the  Federal  level  while  others 
like  banking  may  be  regulated  at 
either,  or  both.  As  a  result,  the  Secre- 
tary's report  Is  required  to  contain  rec- 
ommendations on  how  regulation  of 
foreign  service  firms  can  be  coordinat- 
ed effectively  at  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  level. 

Fourth,  the  bill  establishes  the 
elimination  of  barriers  to  trade  In  serv- 
ices as  a  principal  objective  of  the 
United  States  for  negotiation  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 
The  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Is  In- 
structed to  bring  services  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  GATT  ministers  and  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
his  efforts  in  negotiating  an  interna- 
tional agreement  covering  services.  In 
this  way.  high  priority  is  given  to  serv- 
ices at  the  international  level  as  well 
as  the  domestic  regtilatory  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  American  business 
and  the  strength  of  our  economy.  But. 
ability  and  strength  will  not  enable 
U.S.  businesses  to  be  successful  for  the 
long  term  If  they  must  continually 
confront  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices. 
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For  this  reason.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  with  me  in  the  fight 
for  fair  trade  in  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  text  of  my  biU  in  the 
Record. 

HJl. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Service  Industries 
Commerce  Development  Act  of  1982. 

FIlfDIIfGS 

Skc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  service  Industries  en- 
gaged in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
account  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  labor 
force  and  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  economy; 

(2)  many  service  industries  require  highly 
skilled  and  trained  workers  and  employ  ad- 
vanced technology  that  enhances  the  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  economy; 

(3)  productivity  in  the  service  sector  in- 
creased by  20  percent  from  1B67  to  1979, 
and  in  1980,  according  to  official  United 
States  balance  of  payments  statistics,  the 
United  States  earned  a  surplus  of  more  than 
$34,000,000,000  in  the  services  account: 

(4)  the  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
provider  of  foreign  commerce  in  services,  ac- 
counting for  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  world  total  in  1980; 

(5)  barriers  to  and  other  distortions  of  the 
international  trade  in  services,  including 
barriers  to  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  United  States  companies  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, have  had  a  serious  and  negative  Impact 
on  the  growth  of  United  States  services  ex- 
ports: 

(6)  such  barriers  are  likely  to  continue  to 
harm  the  United  States  service  economy 
unless  prompt  action  to  negotiate  their  re- 
duction or  elimination  is  taken  and  effective 
and  rational  international  rules  governing 
trade  in  services  are  implemented:  and 

(7)  the  trade  in  services  is  an  important 
issue  for  international  negotiations  and  de- 
serves priority  in  the  attention  of  govern- 
ments, international  agencies,  negotiators. 
and  the  private  sector. 

pintPOSES 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  services  through  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements,  both  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral, that  reduce  or  eliminate  barriers 
to.  and  other  distortions  of,  ihtemational 
trade  in  services  (including  barriers  to  the 
right  of  establishment  and  operation  of 
service  enterprises  in  foreign  markets)  and 
that  strengthen  the  international  rules  gov- 
erning trade  in  services: 

(2)  to  promote  reciprocity  in  trading  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  in  service  sectors: 

(3)  to  require  governmental  organizations 
to  improve  their  assistance  to  American 
service  industries  by  studying  and  collecting 
appropriate  information,  focusing  attention 
on  the  industries'  problems  and  assisting  in 
the  resolution  of  such  problems,  and  devel- 
oping service-related  policies  which  promote 
the  national  interest: 

(4)  to  require  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  coordination  with  other  appropri- 
ate agencies,  to  take  lead  responsibility  in 
the  executive  branch  for  developing  and  im- 
plementing policies  to  enhance  the  competi- 
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tiveneas  of  American  service  industries  and 
for  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  require  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  promote  foreign  commerce  in  serv- 
ices and  to  develop  for  other  Federal  agen- 
cies policies  which  promote  equality  in  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries: 

(6)  to  Integrate  fully  service  sector  trade 
issues  into  overall  United  States  economic 
and  trade  policy; 

(7)  to  provide  for  effective  coordination  of 
services  sector  trade  policy  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(8)  to  encourage  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, between  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  governments,  and  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector: 

(9)  to  clarify  the  application  of  provisions 
of  United  States  trade  laws  to  trade  in  serv- 
ices. 

ifxaonATion  or  iirrERii ational  AGRZEMEirrs 

CONCOUTING  TRADE  IH  SERVICES 

Skc.  4.  (a)  A  principal  United  States  nego- 
tiating objective  imder  section  102  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  shall  be  to  develop  agree- 
ments, under  auspices  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment or  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which— 

(1)  reduce  or  eliminate  barriers  to  United 
States  service  sector  trade  In  foreign  mar- 
Icets,  including  the  right  of  establishment 
and  operation  in  such  marlccts; 

(2)  modify  or  eliminate  practices  which 
distort  international  trade  in  services:  and 

(3)  develop  of  internationally  agreed  rules, 
including  dispute  settlement  procedures, 
that  are  consistent  with  the  commercial 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  that  will 
help  ensure  open  international  trade  in 
services. 

(bXl)  In  any  negotiation  under  section 
102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  concerning  bar- 
riers to,  or  other  distortions  of,  internation- 
al trade  in  services,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  (USTR)  shall  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  interests  that  the  States 
may  have  in  such  a  negotiation. 

(2)  The  USTR  shall  not  enter  into  any  ne- 
gotiation involving  a  service  sector  over 
which  the  States  have  regulatory  responsi- 
bility unless  he  has  developed  negotiation 
objectives  for  such  negotiation  in  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  State  govern- 
ments: Provided  further,  That  during  the 
course  of  any  negotiation,  the  USTR  shall 
consult  regularly  with  representatives  of 
State  governments  concerning  negotiation 
developments  and  the  manner  in  which  any 
agreement  reached  may  be  implemented. 

(c)  The  USTR  shall  inform  the  service 
sector  advisory  committees  established 
under  subsections  13S(b)  and  135(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  of  prospective  trade  nego- 
tiations under  section  102  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  and,  prior  to  entering  into  such  ne- 
gotiations, shall.  In  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  service  sector  committees,  de- 
velop negotiating  objectives  concerning 
trade  In  services:  Provided  further.  That 
during  the  course  of  any  such  negotiations 
the  USTR  shall  consult  with  the  commit- 
tees concerning  negotiating  developments. 

(d)(1)  The  USTR  shall  consult  with  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  other  interested  conunlttees 
of  the  Congress  concerning  efforts  to  pro- 
mote International  negotiations  on  trade  in 
services,  the  strategies  and  specific  negotiat- 
ing objectives  of  the  United  States  In  such 
negotiations,  developments  in  the  course  of 
such  negotiations,  and  the  manner  in  which 
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any  agreements  concluded  are  to  be  imple- 
mented. 

(2)  No  later  than  forty-five  days  after  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law.  the  USTR  shall 
present  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
the  Ways  .and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  other  inter- 
ested conunlttees  of  the  Congress— 

(A)  a  proposed  work  program  concerning 
international  negotiations  on  services  for 
the  following  twelve-month  period:  and 

(B)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  negotiating 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  specific 
service  sectors. 

SERVICE  INDirSTRIES  DEVELOPMERT  PROGRAH 
AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  service  industries  de- 
velopment program  designed  to — 

(1)  promote  the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  service  firms  and  American  employ- 
ees through  appropriate  economic  policies: 

(2)  promote  actively  the  use  and  sale  of 
United  States  services  abroad  and  develop 
trade  opportunities  for  United  States  serv- 
ice firms; 

(3)  develop  a  data  base  for  |x>Ucymalcing 
pertaining  to  services: 

(4)  collect  and  analyze  information  per- 
taining to  ttie  international  operations  and 
competitiveness  of  United  States  service  In- 
dustries; 

(5)  analyse  United  States  regulation  and 
taxation  of  service  industries,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  effect  of  United  States 
taxation  on  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  United  States  firms  and  exports; 

(6)  collect  such  statistical  Information  on 
the  domestic  service  sectors  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  development  of  governmental 
policies  toward  these  sectors: 

(7)  conduct  sectoral  studies  of  domestic 
service  industries,  including  assessments  of 
their  present  and  future  capital  needs  and 
their  ability  to  compete  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  with  foreign  service  in- 
dustries; 

(8)  collect  comparative  international  in- 
formation on  service  Industries  and  policies 
of  foreign  governments  toward  services: 

(9)  develop  policies  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitiveness of  domestic  service  Industries 
relative  to  foreign  firms; 

(10)  condtict  a  program  of  research  and 
analysis  of  service-related  issues  and  prob- 
lems, including  forecasts  and  Industrial 
strategies;  and 

(11)  provide  statistical,  analytical,  and 
policy  infonnation  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  service  industries. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to  State 
and  local  governments,  upon  their  request, 
advice,  assistance,  and  (except  as  may  be 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  information 
concerning  United  States  policies  on  inter- 
national trade  in  services. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare,  and 
submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  April  1, 
1983.  a  recommended  comprehensive  nation- 
al policy,  applicable  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  to  all  aspects  of  interstate  com- 
merce, to  promote  equality  in  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries  with  respect  to  services.  Such 
policy  shall  be  accompanied  by— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  activities  of  foreign 
suppliers  within  the  various  service  sectors 
in  the  United  States; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
regulation  of  such  foreign  suppliers  and  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  such  regulation 
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can  be  modified,  coordinated,  and   imple- 
mented in  order  to  promote  such  equality: 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  activities  of  United 
States  suppliers  of  services  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  the  types  of  services  provid- 
ed, the  value  of  investment  made  in  such 
services,  and  the  income  resulting  from 
their  provision:  and 

(4)  an  analysis  of  foreign  treatment  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  use  of  bar- 
riers to  trade)  of  United  States  firms  en- 
gaged In  trade  in  services  abroad. 

(d)  No  foreign  person  may  engage  in  the 
provision  of  services  within  the  United 
States  unless  that  person  registers  with  the 
Secretary  as  provided  in  this  subsection; 
except  that  any  foreign  person  engaging  in 
the  provision  of  services  within  the  United 
States  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  may  continue  to  engage 
in  providing  services  if  such  person  so  regis- 
ters with  the  Secretary  before  the  close  of 
the  180th  day  alter  such  date  of  enactment. 
Registration  shall  be  made  in  such  manner, 
and  contain  such  information,  as  shall  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  including,  but  not 
limited  to- 

(1)  the  identification  and  location  of  the 
parent  of.  and  each  subsidiary,  if  any.  of. 
the  foreign  supplier; 

(2)  the  business  or  other  activities  en- 
gaged in  by  the  parent  and  subsidiaries,  if 
any.  and  the  revenues  accruing  therefrom; 

(3)  actual  or  expected  income  deriving 
from  the  provision  of  the  services  concerned 
in  the  United  States:  and 

(4)  the  location  within  the  United  SUtes 
where  such  services  will  be.  or  are  being, 
provided. 

SUBSIDIZATION  AMD  UNPAIR  PRICING 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  1  of  title  III  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  307.  SUBSIDIZATION  AND  IWFAIR  PRIC- 
ISO  mVOLVINO  SERVICE 

SEC7TOR  INDUSTRIES. 

"(a)  Subsidization  and  Unpair  Pricing  To 
Provide  a  Basis  por  Action  Under  Section 
301.— Whenever  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  (USTR)  determines,  after  an 
Investigation  initiated  under  this  section, 
that— 

"(1)  services  sold  by  a  foreign  supplier  to 
the  United  States  marlcet  benefit  from  a 
subsidy  provided,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  supplier  by  a  foreign  govenmient  or  in- 
strumentality, or  are  sold  at  prices  that  are 
below  cost  or  are  otherwise  unfair,  and 

"(2)  a  competing  service  sector  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  injured  or  threatened 
with  injury  by  reason  of  such  sales, 
such  subsidization  or  imfair  pricing  shall, 
for  purposes  of  section  301,  be  considered  an 
unreasonable  practice  which  burdens 
United  States  Commerce  and  the  President 
shall  take  appropriate  action  under  section 
301(b)  with  regard  to  the  products,  services, 
or  suppliers  of  services  of  foreign  countries 
or  instrumentalities  involved. 

"(b)  Filing  of  Petition  With  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative.— Any  inter- 
ested person  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  lYade  Representative  (USTR) 
requesting  the  President  to  initiate  an  inves- 
tigation into  subsidization  or  unfair  prices 
of  services  setting  forth  facts  upon  which 
the  allegations  of  subsidization  or  unfair 
pricing,  and  allegations  of  injury  to  a  com- 
peting domestic  service  sector  industry,  are 
based.  The  USTR  shall  review  the  request 
and.  not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the 
date  on  which  he  received  the  petition,  shall 
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determine  whether  to  initiate  an  investiga- 
tion. 

"(c)  Detkriiination  Regarding  Peti- 
tions.— 

"(1)  Decision  wot  to  initiate.- If  the 
USTR  determines  not  to  initiate  an  investi- 
gation, he  shall  inform  the  petitioner  of  his 
reasons  therefor  and  shall  publish  notice  of 
the  determination,  together  with'  a  summa- 
ry of  such  reasons,  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Decision  to  initiate.— If  the  USTR 
determines  to  initiate  an  investigation  re- 
garding the  Issues  raised,  he  shall  publish 
the  text  of  the  petition  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  views 
concerning  the  issues,  including  a  public 
hearing. 

"(d)  Determination  op  Subsidy  or  Unpair 
Pricing:  Termination/Suspension  op  Inves- 
tigations.— 

"(1)  In  each  investigation  initiated  under 
this  subsection,  the  USTR  shall,  no  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
investigation  was  initiated,  determine 
whether— 

"(i)  the  services  in  question  are  benefiting 
from  a  subsidy  provided,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  the  supplier  by  a  foreign  government 
or  instrumentality  or  are  being  sold  at 
prices  that  are  below  cost  or  are  otherwise 
unfair,  and 

"(ii)  a  competing  service  sector  industry  in 
the  United  States  Is  being  injured,  or  is 
threatened  with  injury,  by  reason  of  such 
sales: 

Provided,  hoioever.  That  an  investigation 
may  be  terminated  or  suspended  at  any 
time,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  withdrawal 
of  the  petition,  or  conclusion  of  a  termina- 
tion or  suspension  agreement  with  any  for- 
eign country  or  instrumentality  or  the  for- 
eign supplier  Involved  in  the  investigation. 

"(2)  Whenever  an  investigation  is  termi- 
nated or  suspended,  the  USTR  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  termina- 
tion or  suspension,  which  shall  include  a 
full  statement  of  reasons  for  the  action 
taken.". 

unfair  trade  FRAcncES  in  service  sector 

TRADE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  word 
"services"  the  phrase  "or  suppliers  of  serv- 
ices". 

(b)  Before  the  President  takes  action 
under  section  301(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  involving  the  imposition  of  fees  or 
other  restrictions  on  the  services,  or  on  sup- 
pliers of  services,  of  a  foreign  country,  the 
USTR  shall,  if  the  services  involved  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  of  any  State,  consult 
with  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned. 

(c)  Fees  or  restrictions  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  the 
services,  or  suppliers  of  services,  of  a  foreign 
country  may  be  in  any  amount  or  of  any 
kind  determined  by  the  President  to  be  ap- 
propriate, including  fuU  or  partial  exclusion 
of  a  foreign  supplier  from  the  United  States 
market,  or  the  imposition  of  any  condition 
upon  the  access  of  a  foreign  supplier  to  the 
United  SUtes  market,  and  may  be  imple- 
mented through  Executive  order. 

CONSIDERATION  BT  UNITED  STATES  RBOtTLATORT 
AUTHORITIES  OP  MARKET  ACCESS  ACCOROSD 
BY  POREION  COUNTRIES  TO  UNITED  STATES 
SERVICE  SECTOR  INDUSTRIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  developing  their  policies  concerning 
access  of  foreign  suppliers  to  the  United 
SUtes    market,    regulatory    authorities    in 
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United  SUtes  with  responsibility  for  regula- 
tion of  a  service  sector  should,  in  consulU- 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  take 
into  account  the  extent  to  which  United 
SUtes  suppliers  are  accorded  access  to  for- 
eign markets  in  such  service  sector. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "service  sector  access  authorization" 
means  any  license,  permit,  order,  or  other 
authorization.  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
Federal  law,  that  allows  a  foreign  supplier 
access  to  the  United  SUtes  market  in  a  serv- 
ice sector. 

(2)  At  least  60  days  before  a  foreign  sup- 
plier applies  to  any  Federal  agency  for  a 
service  sector  access  authorization,  the  sup- 
plier must  request  the  Secretary  to  issue  an 
advisory  opinion  on  the  extent  to  which 
United  SUtes  suppliers  are  accorded  access 
to  the  service  sector  in  the  supplier's  home 
country  and  to  which  such  authorization,  if 
granted,  would  promote  equality  in  foreign 
commerce  within  such  service  sector.  The 
foreign  supplier  must,  on  a  timely  basis,  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require  for  purposes  of 
formulating  the  advisory  opinion.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  an  advisory  opinion  within 
60  days  after  receiving  a  request  therefor. 

(3)  No  foreign  supplier  may  ouOie  applica- 
tion to  a  Federal  agency  for  a  service  sector 
access  authorization  before  the  Secretary 
issues  the  advisory  opinion  required  under 
paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion. 

(c)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency  that  is 
required  to  regulate  a  service  sector  under- 
takes to  promulgate  or  amend  a  rule  or  reg- 
ulation, or  to  consider  any  decision,  that 
may  affect  the  access  of  any  foreign  suppli- 
er to  the  United  SUtes  market  in  that 
sector,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  any  interested  party  opportu- 
nity to  provide  information  to  the  Secretary 
regarding  the  probable  effect  of  the  rule, 
regulation,  or  decision  on  the  market  access 
that  United  SUtes  suppliers  of  such  services 
to  both  the  domestic  market  and  the  for- 
eign market  concerned;  and 

(2)  make  appropriate  represenUtions,  in- 
cluding recommended  restrictions,  to  the 
Federal  agency  if  the  Secretary,  on  the 
basis  of  information  acquired  under  para- 
graph (1),  considers  that  foreign  suppliers 
of  the  services  concerned  should  be  restrict- 
ed in  order  to  promote  equality  In  foreign 
commerce  in  such  services. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  ite  implemenUtlon  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b).  The  report  shall— 

(1)  specify  those  rules  and  regulations 
made,  and  other  administrative  actions 
taken,  by  Federal  agencies  which  the  Secre- 
tary considers  not  to  promote  equality  in 
foreign  commerce  in  the  service  sectors: 

(2)  contains  a  summary  of  the  advisory 
opinions  prepared  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
opinions  were  taken  into  account  by.  or  oth- 
erwise affected.  Federal  agency  action  on 
applications  for  service  sector  access  author- 
izations; and 

(3)  identify  the  problems  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  encountered  in  Implementing  this 
section. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  to  carry  out  the  activi- 
ties authorized  by  this  Act. 

DEPmiTlOIfS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  "Services"  means  economic 
outpuU  which  are  not  tangible  goods  or 
structures,   including,  but  not  limited  to. 
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transporUtion.  communications,  retail  and 
wholesale  trade,  advertising,  construction, 
design  and  engineering,  utilities,  finance,  in- 
surance, real  esUte,  professional  services, 
entertainment,  and  tourism,  and  overseas 
investments  which  are  necessary  for  the 
export  and  sale  of  such  services. 

(b)  Barriers  to,  or  other  distortions  of. 
international  trade  in  service  includes— 

(1)  barriers  to  the  right  of  esUblishraent 
in  foreign  markets,  and 

(2)  restrictions  on  the  operation  of  enter- 
prises in  foreign  markets.  Including  direct  or 
indirect  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  infor- 
mation into,  or  out  of,  the  country  or  instru- 
mentality concerned  and  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  daU  processing  facilities  within  or 
outside  of  such  country  or  instrumentality.* 


COSTA  RICA:  THE  TRIUMPH  OP 
THE  BALLOT  OVER  THE  BULLET 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  February  7,  Central  America's 
long-time  democracy  held  an  election. 
Unlike  its  neighbors,  Costa  Rica  has  a 
long  tradition  of  choosing  its  leaders 
on  the  basis  of  regular,  fair,  free  and 
open  elections— and  Sunday  was  no  ex- 
ception. The  voter  turnout  was  near  80 
percent  and  the  results  produced  an 
overwhelming  victory  for  opposition 
candidate  Luis  Alberto  Monge.  Mr. 
Monge  and  his  National  Liberation 
Party  outpolled  his  five  presidential 
opponents  with  58  percent  of  the  vote, 
and  also  won  33  of  the  57  seats  in  the 
national  legislature. 

Both  Costa  Rica  and  Mr.  Monge  de- 
serve our  congratulations  and  our 
good  wishes.  However,  that  is  not 
enough.  As  Mr.  Monge  prepares  to 
take  over  the  Presidency,  Costa  Rica 
faces  a  growing  economic  crisis.  Costa 
Rica  is  being  caught  in  a  squeeze  be- 
tween high  oil  prices  and  high  world 
interest  rates,  -  and  low  prices  being 
paid  for  the  country's  exports— coffee, 
meat,  sugar,  and  bananas.  They  must 
also  face  up  to  a  debt  which  totals  $4 
billion— $2.6  billion  in  public  debt  and 
$1.4  billion  in  private  debt.  To  make 
matters  worse.  Costa  Rica  is  surround- 
ed by  political  instability  and  violence. 

It  Is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
assist  Costa  Rica  in  dealing  with  this 
crisis.  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  we 
ignored  Costa  Rica  until  the  situation 
reaches  the  point  of  no  return.  Costa 
Rica  is  not  there  yet,  but  the  economic 
crisis  is  beginning  to  pnxluce  both 
social  unrest  and  a  rise  in  terrorist 
acts.  Last  year,  my  colleagues  and  I  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  met  with  then-candidate 
Monge  and  he  was  the  first  to  tell  us 
that  the  United  States  cannot  solve 
Costa  Rica's  problems  for  them.  But 
our  strong  support  can  make  an  enor- 
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mous  difference  in  their  ability  to 
chart  a  course  which  will  allow  the 
continuation  of  their  democratic  ways 
and  traditional  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  As  we  congratulate 
Costa  Rica.  I  hope  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  me  in 
voicing  our  support  for  Costa  Rica  and 
standing  side-by-side  with  them  as 
they  work  to  overcome  the  current 
economic  crisis.* 


THE  HAWKS  OP  SALVADOR 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boston  Globe's  editorial  of  February 
7,  1982,  presents  what  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  insightful  analyses  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  EH  Salvador.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  now  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe.  Feb.  7, 

1983] 

Trk  Hawks  op  Salvador 

Graver  than  the  battle  for  £3  Salvador  is 
the  battle  developing  In  Washington  to  redi- 
rect Reagan  Administration  foreign  policy 
toward  that  bleeding  nation.  The  outcome 
will  directly  affect  El  Salvador's  Central 
American  neighbors,  and  will  probably  set 
the  pattern  for  years  to  come  for  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  If  the  trends  of 
the  past  12  months  continue,  America  will 
be  in  deep  trouble. 

A  group  of  ideologues  and  can-do  imple- 
menters  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  floors  of 
the  State  Department  is  leading  the  United 
States  into  a  deepening  military  effort  that 
could  commit  American  forces  and  leave 
Central  America  in  flames  and  frustration. 

Chief  ideologue  is  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Halg.  Chief  implementer  is  Asst.  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
Thomas  O.  Enders.  These  and  a  few  others 
are  the  hawks  of  Salvador. 

Like  many  other  members  of  President 
Reagan's  Central  America  squad,  Haig  and 
Enders  have  virtually  no  background  in  the 
area.  Haig  is  a  desk  general,  a  professional 
bureaucrat,  with  strong  credentials  in  Eiu-o- 
pean  affairs  and  an  abiding  Interest  in  the 
grand  strategy  of  bipolar  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Enders,  too,  has  a  background  in  Europe- 
an matters,  especially  economics.  He  is 
smooth  and  smart,  and  experienced  in 
remote-control  battle.  Enders  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  Nixon  Administration's  secret 
bombing  of  Cambodia. 

As  detailed  by  William  Shawcross  in  his 
history  "Sideshow,"  Enders  targeted  the  B- 
52  strikes  from  1971  to  1973  while  he  was 
deputy  chief  of  the  Phnom  Penh  mission. 
This  operation  was  carried  out  on  the  sly 
for  President  Nixon's  national  security  ad- 
viser. Henry  Kissinger.  Enders  tried  to  con- 
ceal his  role  from  congressional  investiga- 
tors in  the  spring  of  1973,  and  until  his  pre- 
varications unraveled,  not  even  then-Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Rogers  knew  what  he 
was  up  to. 

The  temperament  and  career  paths  of 
these   men   help   explain   the   Administra- 
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tion's  profoundly  flawed  approach  toward 
Central  America.  As  their  public  utterances 
suggest,  they  simply  have  no  Interest  In  the 
imruly  politics  of  marginal  countries.  These 
hawks  fly  wider  skies. 

The  tunboil  in  countries  such  as  Nicara- 
gua, El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  is  no  more 
formented  by  the  Soviet  Union  than  the 
turmoil  in  Poland  is  by  the  United  States. 
In  Central  America,  a  repressive  and  unjust 
status  quo— repeatedly  backed  by  the 
United  States  at  critical  moments  during 
the  past  SO  years— has  met  with  forces  of 
social  and  political  change  that  will  not  be 
denied.  Where  evolution  is  blocked,  revolu- 
tion foUowE. 

An  Administration  that  saw  clearly  the 
politics  of  Central  America  would  try  to  un- 
derstand and  befriend  the  revolutionary 
forces  In  these  countries,  to  amelior^  the 
violence  and  to  interpret  their  struggles, 
hopes,  and  failures  and  successes  to  the  U.S. 
public.  It  would  not  be  perversely  pushing 
them  into  the  arms  of  Fidel  Castro. 

Haig  took  office  a  year  ago  intent  on  por- 
traying himself  as  tough  on  the  Soviets,  but 
weU  aware  that  it  would  be  hard  to  throw 
weight  around  in  Poland  or  Afghanistan.  So 
Haig  defined  Central  America  as  the  new 
arena  of  East-West  struggle.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  flex  muscle  and  display  stri- 
dent anti-3ovietism  in  a  neighborly  setting 
with  little  risk. 

The  developing  tragedy  of  Central  Amer- 
ica stems  directly  from  that  decision.  "We 
will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  contain  the 
threat,"  said  Haig  on  Wednesday.  Thus  the 
reputation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
President,  and  the  country  itself  has  been 
foolishly  oommitted  on  the  wrong  side  of 
history. 

Enders  went  to  Capitol  Hill  last  week  to 
announce  that  $55  million  in  military  aid 
will  be  rushed  to  El  Salvador,  with  another 
(100  million  to  come  later,  under  a  provision 
that  allows  action  without  congressional  ap- 
proval when  US  "national  security"  is  at 
stake. 

"The  decisive  battle  for  Central  America 
is  now  underway.  .  ."  he  said,  sketching  a 
stark  choice  between  accepting  the  Duarte 
regime  "warts  and  all"  or  a  "one-party  state 
of  a  highly  repressive  and  militaristic  char- 
acter." That  is  a  crudely  false  analysis, 
based  on  history  to  date.  But  as  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration policy  destroys  the  political 
middle-ground,  drives  the  left  further  left 
and  militarizes  the  cotmtry,  it  may  be  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 

Enders  did  not  Justify  the  aid  by  referring 
to  the  specific  realities  of  the  Salvadoran 
situation.  Rather  he  Invoked  the  loose  non- 
sequiturs  and  apocalyptic  Jargon  of  the  pro- 
fessional blpolarlst. 

"If,  after  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  is  cap- 
tured by  a  violent  minority,  who  in  Central 
America  would  not  live  in  fear?"  said 
Enders.  "How  long  would  it  be  before  major 
strategic  United  States  interests— the 
Panama  Canal,  sea  lanes,  oil  supplies— were 
at  risk?" 

A  more  realistic  and  scarier  prospect  lies 
closer  at  hand.  American  foreign  policy 
toward  Central  America  could  fall  even 
deeper  into  the  grip  of  the  ideologues  and 
the  can-do  implementers  who  work  for 
them. 

If  this  happens,  their  Ignorance  of  devel- 
oping countries,  their  ritualistic  anticom- 
munism  and  reliance  on  military  force  will 
make  the  United  States  the  frustrated,  and 
increasingly  violent,  enemy  of  inevitable 
change.* 
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WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEWLY 
NATURALIZED  AMERICANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sincere  pleasiu-e  that  I  congratu- 
late the  Orange.  Rockland,  and  Ulster 
County  residents  of  New  York's  26th 
Congressional  District  who  have  re- 
cently chosen  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  with  all  of  the  privi- 
leges, freedoms,  and  responsibilities 
that  American  citizenship  entails. 

Our  Hudson  Valley  region  in  New 
York  State  is  proud  of  its  newest  citi- 
zens, and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  Join 
in  welcoming  the  following  newly  nat- 
uralized Americans  and  extending  to 
them  our  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life  in  their  new  homeland: 

Fernando  Abaya,  Nathan  Uryah  Adler, 
Maria  Gloria  Aguirre.  Marlene  Femancez 
Alexis,  Alii  AlUi,  Rafael  Foz  Almonte,  Marie 
Carida  Alphonse,  Jean  Rene  Dominique 
Ameris,  Paul  Amerls,  Kankashan  Ansari, 
and  Elvira  Aponte. 

Paul  Avrelion,  Sheela  Rajkumar  Bajaj, 
Govindan  R.  Balasurbramanian,  Angelo  Ba- 
rucco,  Isabel  Battiata,  Rolande  Benedict, 
Antal  Bercze,  Rosarios  Salgado  Bermlsa, 
Jayashree  Bhattacharyya,  Hanna  Klat 
Blatt,  Drsula  Borowskl,  and  Charles  Chang- 
minSou. 

Pinchas  Brach,  Ernst  Louis  Breton,  Mrs. 
Mike  Brooks,  Carmine  Bruno.  Peter  James 
Brutto,  Rafael  Augusto  Bueno,  Ralph 
Emllic  Cabrera,  Roberto  Reyes  Callngo, 
Ethellne  Agatba  Cameron,  Angelina  Cande- 
la,  Francisca  Javiela  Candelario,  and  Raquel 
Cartamil. 

Pasquale  Cascio,  Estella  Lopez  Castro, 
Jean  Roger  Cesar,  Haftali  Chacham,  Ciclly 
KlzhakekattU  Chacko.  Isabel  Chaparro,  Mi- 
chael Leon  Charash,  Wllner  Chardonet, 
Anne  Luce  Rita  Charles,  Tapan  Kumar 
Chatterjee,  William  Lorver  Chavez,  and 
Nllda  Altagracia  Chavez. 

Jos«  Antonio  Abad  Chavez,  Hae  Dan 
Chong,  Kum  Oi  Chu  Chow,  Salma  Bany 
Chowdhury,  Eleftheria  Chrisls.  Galda  Cock- 
son.  Eliyahu  Cohen,  Mlrellle  Colin,  Henry 
Noel  Crawley,  Connie  Crupl,  and  Cresencia 
Concepclon  Cruz. 

Astacia  Antonla  Cruz.  Pauline  Aletta 
Cummins,  Hazel  Cunningham,  M.  Davodian, 
Alfredo  Pasla  DeCastro,  Roger  Desamour, 
Marie  Ange  Desamour,  Marie  Denise  De- 
spinasse,  Margarita  Diaz,  Charles  Dipema, 
and  Madhubala  Manekchand  Dodhta. 

Maria  Salome  IDominguez,  Sophie  Ellen 
Donatelll,  Joseph  Hugues  Dragon.  Peter  Du, 
Jaime  Duemaa,  Ronil  Dufrene,  David  Ek- 
stein,  Anna  Margartet  Enghard,  Nieves  Ca- 
tungal  Espejo,  Rosemarie  Catungal  Espejo, 
and  Pedro  Galsim  Estrada. 

Hinda  Rachel  Falkowitz,  Raymond 
Ctiarles  Paussone,  Louis  Hermann  Pede. 
Anna  Teresa  Fertile.  Jeanne  Fetus.  John 
Robeson  Figaro.  Ileana  Fill,  Petrlna  Fish- 
man,  Courtney  Leo  Rhynle  Forrest,  Arthur 
Joseph  Franci«,  Yuda  Prelman,  and  Guy 
MoUet  Fremont. 

Marie  CaroUe  Gabriel,  Jose  Luis  Gaitan. 
Anastasios  Gallos.  Marilyn  Joyce  Gayle, 
Cora    Maria    Gonzalez    Glaskow.    Miland 
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Godsay,  Jorge  Manuel  Gomez.  Yvonne 
Agatha  Gordon,  Ernest  John  Green,  Rita 
Gregg,  and  Mahendra  Prakash  GupU. 

Steven  Ankoo  Han,  Joan  Marie  Harris. 
Cassandra  Charmalne  Hendricks,  Batoul 
Thabit  Herbert.  David  Chen-Tse  Hu,  Simon 
Sroo-Rann  Hu.  Magda  Hylfelt.^  Kingsley 
Uoyd  Issacs,  Nerelda  Anacaona  Jackson, 
Chacko  Jacob,  and  Gulshan  Lai  Jaggi. 

Closette  Jean-Charles.  Calixte  Jean-Fran- 
cois, Carmen  Meranda  Jean-Louis.  Audrey 
Jean  Johnston.  Marie  Mlchele  Bellzair 
Julien,  Lea  Kaplan.  Franz  Ernst  Kaupp.  Pa- 
tricia Marilyn  Keenan.  Anastasios  Kenti- 
menos,  Muzaffar  Mohanunad  Khan,  Dina 
Kis,  and  Ettel  Kivelevich. 

Eleonora  Knarr,  Vlmala  Konduru,  Ka- 
lyana  Konduru,  Jesaje  Jitchok  Komhauser. 
Chaya  Komhauser,  Elsamma  Koppara 
Koshy,  Jerry  Kossifos,  Haralambos  Kosto- 
poulos,  Edward  Dady  Lafleur,  Marvin  La- 
fleur,  Frantz  Lafleur,  and  Jose  Escuro  La- 
grlmas. 

Reynold  Laguerre,  Jean  Schiler  Lamarre. 
Irene  Laureano,  Nyimg  Sook  Lee.  Judith 
Lefkowltz,  Shang  Ping  Lin,  Judith  Lee  Lin, 
Susie  Wei  Lin.  Yadlra  Yolanda  Liranzo,  Ye- 
shayahu  Jacob  Llvne,  Yolande  Oriol  Lo- 
lagne,  and  Jules  Gaudry  Loubeau. 

Paul  Alclndor  Louis,  Purandar  Kalllanpur 
Mallya,  Zvi  Margallt,  Lina  Marslllo,  Tindaro 
Marta.  Pedro  Santana  Martinez.  Franco 
Martinez.  Irene  Victoria  Martinez.  Lucia 
Martinez.  Juan  Antonio  Martinez,  Herra 
Massim,  and  Foula  Mastroglannis. 

Andrew  Howard  Dale  McArthur.  Doreem 
McDonough,  Pallavl  Prakash  Mehta,  Henry 
Claude  Menard,  Winston  Arlington  Mer- 
ricks,  Anne  Marie  MUler.  Eddie  Minstant, 
Judith  Miranda,  Ignacio  Francisco  Molina, 
Jorge  Manuel  Molina,  Selina  Moore,  and 
Alicia  Bautista  Moreno. 

Moon  Chlng  Moy,  Moshe  MuUer,  Marco 
Hector  Munoz.  William  Martin  Murphy,  Ja- 
gadamma  Nair.  Fahlmle  Joseph  Najac,  Junl- 
chl  Nakasl.-jm,  Benedetu  Napolitano, 
Marie  Therese  Iimocent  Navalre,  Benigno 
Dagno  Navarro,  Joseph  Nemeth,  and  Mary 
Therese  Nguven. 

Roberto  Nunez,  Jos*  Figuero  Opulencia. 
Ok  Cha  Pak.  Isabel  Eulalia  Pantoja,  Anil 
Gordhandas  Parikh,  Saraswwatibem  Patel- 
Shrivastava,  Jean  Claude  Paul.  Honeslmo 
RoUe  Pejl.  Lldla  Mercedes  Pena.  Manuel 
Peralta.  Ana  Cecelia  Perez,  and  Petra  Helga 
Pflster. 

Andre  Pierre.  Yvrande  Pierre.  Robert 
Raymond  Pinart.  Courtney  Pindllng.  Eu- 
genie Prevot.  Catulle  Patrick  Princlvll, 
Gllma  Libertad  Qulnonez,  Antonio  Vlllar 
Rebuqulao,  Ponciana  Moises  Rebuqulao, 
Maureen  Elizabeth  Reid,  Josef  Franz 
Renggli,  and  Dulce  Maria  Reyes. 

Antonio  Rodriguez,  Pedro  Maria  Rodri- 
guez, Oneyda  Amada  Rodriguez,  Jocelyn 
Rogers,  Jean  Robertson  Rogers,  Mlchellne 
Romain,  Claude  Marie  Pierre  Romaln,  Asja 
Emanuel  Rudnlk.  Joseph  Rosanna  Ruffin, 
Marie  Berthllde  Ruffin,  Myriam  Cecilia  Sa- 
bogal,  and  Shabnam  Saeed. 

Yash  Pal  Saggarwal,  Rita  Sahai,  Alex 
Saint-Victor.  Vloda  SybU  Samuel,  Cruz 
Melida  Santacoloma,  Anca  Natalia  Scha- 
pira,  Mehranglz  Nlkou  Sexton,  John  Siena, 
Sydney  Marcus  Silva.  Raymondo  Siojo 
Sison.  Jasclnth  Cynthia  Smallwood.  and 
Fay  Angeline  Smith. 

Kyu  Sook  Sohn.  Alexander  Stepants- 
chenko,  Jr.,  Rikke  Llnde  Stone,  Jose  Ro- 
lando Tavarez,  Gracy  Thomas.  Mathew 
Kanjlrathumootil  Thomas,  Vaso  Todoric, 
Perla  Neri  Tojlno,  Nora  Perez  Tolentlno, 
Stavros  Traitses,  Mlhail  Triantaflllou,  and 
Margery  Trotts. 


RIU  Maefin  Tullock,  Akin  Uner.  Anna  FEDERAL  R  &  D  SPENDING  IN  OBUGATKWS  IN  BILLIONS 
Ungaro,  Mihall  Ursuleac,  Michel  Valcourt. 
Amelia  Cuano  Vargas,  Amelia  Mercedes 
Vargas,  Annamma  Varghese,  Miriam  Alta- 
gracia Vasquez.  Nelda  Vega,  Rufino  Vega, 
and  Roberto  Tandlama  Victoria. 

Louis  Lesly  Vincent.  Moshe  Vlznltzer. 
MechthUd  Elizabeth  Wagner.  Rachel  Wags- 
chal.  Margaret  Julia  Walsh.  Joaima  Ustane 
Waimamaker.  Joseph  Welssmandl,  Enrique 
Lonlel  West.  William  Yan.  Lois  Claudia 
Young.  Paul  Peter  Zubritskl.  Dalia  Zucker- 
man.  and  Susana  Edith  Zusman.* 


R.  &  D.:  A  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
NOVATION AND  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 
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HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAWAII 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1982.  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Pdqua,  expressed  his  reservations  on 
the  economic  wisdom  of  slashing  not 
only  NASA's  program  of  planetary  ex- 
ploration, but  funding  for  research 
and  development  in  general.  I  share 
my  colleague's  contention  that  cutting 
many  basic  nondefense  research  pro- 
grams Is  not  conducive  to  a  program  of 
true  economic  recovery.  In  fact,  I 
would  carry  the  argument  one  step 
further:  Not  only  do  continued  cut- 
backs in  Federal  R.  &  D.  programs 
represent  a  denial  of  investment  in 
Ijeople  •  •  •  not  only  do  such  cuts  crip- 
ple our  long-term  research  potential  as 
a  nation,  we  nm  the  risk  of  being  a 
fourth  or  fifth-rate  nation  with  re- 
spect to  our  technological  capability. 
It  is  crystal  clear  that  technological 
weakness  breeds  economic  weakness. 

The  budget  submitted  by  this  ad- 
ministration for  Federal  R.  &  D.  for 
fiscal  year  1983  reflects  some  very  dis- 
turbing trends.  While  the  overall 
budget  for  Federal  R.  &  D.  actually 
went  up  in  both  real  dollars  and  con- 
stant 1972  dollars,  the  nondefense 
component  actually  declined.  When 
you  compare  the  decline  in  civilian 
R.  &  D.  to  the  increase  in  defense-re- 
lated R.  &  D.,  the  facts  are  even  more 
disturbing.  From  1980  to  1983,  Federal 
spending  for  defense-related  R.  &  D. 
in  constant  1972  dollars  has  increased 
by  a  whopping  38.2  percent;  Federal 
spending  in  the  civilian  component 
has  actually  decreased  by  19.8  percent, 
following  a  remarkably  constant  down- 
ward trend.  In  current  dollars,  Federal 
R.  &  D.  spending  in  defense-related 
activities  increased  by  170  percent 
from  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  enclosed  table  demonstrates 
this  disturbing  trend. 


Economic  growth  is  the  direct  result 
of  technological  innovation  and 
change.  The  annals  of  history  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  technological 
innovation  and  change  do  not  happen 
without  basic  research. 

Although  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
find  a  direct  link  t>etween  dollars  in- 
vested in  basic  research  and  the  over- 
all health  of  our  economy,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  tradition  of  technologi- 
cal innovation  and  the  economic 
growth  that  has  corresponded  to  it,  we 
need  to  accept  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  a  vigorous  and  on-going  national 
science  establishment  is  a  national  im- 
perative. The  view  adopted  by  the  cur- 
rent administration  on  the  science 
budget  is  potentially  shortsighted. 
The  economic  growth  we  need  to  re- 
store America's  economic  strength  5  to 
10  to  15  years  from  now  will  not 
happen  without  a  continuing  substan- 
tial investment  in  America's  science 
and  the  basic  research  it  needs  to 
thrive. 

In  1980,  the  Aerospace  Industries  As- 
sociation released  a  report  called  "Re- 
search and  Development:  A  Pomida- 
tion  for  Innovation  and  Economic 
Growth."  I  ask  that  a  section  of  that 
report  be  inserted  into  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks  and 
labeled  "part  I." 

Research  and  D^vixopmekt:  A  Fodndatioh 
FOR  Inwovatiow  and  Economic  Growth 

PART  I.— INTRODDCnON 

The  last  one  hundred  years  or  so  might 
well  have  been  called  the  American  Centu- 
ry, a  recent  magazine  article  pointed  out,  if 
only  for  the  amazing  number  of  American- 
bom  Innovations  that  changed  the  world 
and  the  way  people  live.  The  Import  of  the 
article,  however,  was  not  glowing;  instead,  it 
was  bleak.  The  American  Century  will  not 
be  repeated,  the  author  prophesied,  for. 
clearly,  innovation  In  the  United  States  is 
on  the  decline. 

The  evidence  presented  is  by  now  familiar 
to  those  in  Industry,  and  is  becoming  so 
even  to  the  general  public,  thanks  to  a  spate 
of  articles  on  the  demise  of  'Yankee  "  inge- 
nuity. Capital  investment  in  technological 
progress  is  down;  U.S.  funding  of  R&D  is 
lower  than  a  decade  ago  with  no  substantial 
growth  in  sight;  the  nimiber  of  scientists 
and  engineers  as  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  down;  so.  too,  are  the  number  of  pat- 
ents Issued  to  U.S.  citizens.  Other  Important 
Indicators  confirm  the  trend:  A  drop  In  the 
productivity  growth  rate,  an  overall  nega- 
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tive  balance  of  trade.  Even  the  one  bright 
8t>ot  in  the  n.S.  trade  picture  is  dimming. 
High-technology  industries  have  consistent- 
ly made  positive  contributions  to  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  but.  even  in  technology  inten- 
sive products,  the  n.S.  now  has  an  overall 
negative  trade  balance  with  Japan,  primari- 
ly because  of  Japanese  commercial  success 
in  the  consumer  electronics  field.  At  the 
same  time,  the  nation  Is  lacking  technologi- 
cal solutions  to  pressing  energy,  environ- 
mental, transportation,  and  other  social 
problems. 

While  the  UJ3.  falls  behind  in  areas  in 
which  it  has  always  Iteen  out  in  front,  other 
countries  are  consistently  moving  ahead. 
From  the  begliming  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, the  U.S.  made  tremendous  strides  in 
industrial  innovation.  Today,  locked  in,  in 
some  instances,  to  older  investments  in 
plant  and  technology,  the  n.S.  makes  rela- 
tively small,  incremental  steps  in  technolog- 
ical advance  while  other  countries — starting 
from  ground  zero  after  World  War  II  with 
new  facilities  and  new  technology— leap-frog 
ahead.  While  the  United  States  has  led  in 
some  new  technologies  such  as  aircraft,  elec- 
tronics and  computers,  the  national  commit- 
ment to  Innovation  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  forestall  enormous  market  inroads  by 
other  nations. 

Abroad,  many  countries  are  malting  sub- 
stantial capital  investments  in  innovation. 
R4cD  investment  as  a  proportion  of  gross 
domestic  product  has  been  increasing  in 
many  nations— not  declining  as  In  the  n.S.— 
and  so  has  the  number  of  patents  issued: 
Japan  and  West  Oermany  have  outstripped 
the  n.S.  in  this  respect.  Foreign  govern- 
ments have  put  considerable  financial 
muscle  behind  industrial  development  in 
order  to  be  competitive  in  world  markets, 
with  considerable  success.  The  British  and 
France,  for  example,  have  achieved  signifi- 
cant technological  advances  in  aerospace 
which  have  been  reflected  in  overseas 
market  success.  The  Japanese  have  pene- 
trated certain  high-technology  markets- 
electrical  machinery  products,  professional 
and  scientific  instruments  and  non-electrical 
machinery— in  which  the  U.S.  has  excelled. 
The  faltering  American  steel  industry  has 
been  surpassed  in  inventiveness  by  Belgium 
and  Austria  and  the  Germans  and  Swiss  are 
ahead  in  textiles. 

And  other  nations  are  committing  them- 
selves to  future  advances  in  high-technology 
fields.  Roy  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  Commission, 
has  called  on  the  Common  Market  to  "accel- 
erate and  coordinate"  activities  in  high 
technology,  especially  by  promoting  R&D 
programs  through  the  Ehiropean  communi- 
ty. The  West  Germans  have  streamlined 
their  patent  systems  to  encourage  small- 
scale  innovation.  For  years,  the  Japanese 
have  awarded  research  subsidies  to  compa- 
nies in  selected  Industries,  such  as  the  com- 
puter Industry  in  the  1970s.  Smaller  nations 
are  making  their  own  commitments  to  irmo- 
vations.  Ab  1979  came  to  a  close,  Israel  dis- 
cussed plans  for  government  infusions  of 
risk  capital  and  a  transfer  of  scientists  from 
academla  to  the  private  sector.  As  exports 
of  R&D-based  industrial  products  move 
ahead  of  agricultural  exports,  Israel  sees  its 
economic  future  in  "exporting  sophisticated 
industry." 

Concern  over  the  American  lag  in  innova- 
tion is  more  than  a  matter  of  national  pride. 
In  1971,  the  U.S.  experienced  the  first  nega- 
tive balance  of  trade  since  1888  and  has  had 
a  negative  balance  since  then  except  in  1973 
and  1975.  A  pernicious  cycle  has  been  estab- 
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llshed:  The  balance  of  payments  deficit  and 
the  weak  American  dollar  are  fueling  an  in- 
flation that,  in  turn,  discourages  new  Inno- 
vation, and  new  jobs.  The  high-technology 
industries  'that,  along  with  agriculture, 
make  positive  contributions  to  our  trade  bal- 
ance depend  on  an  increasing  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  innovation— or  they,  too,  may  see 
their  export  balances  move  into  the  red. 

As  foreign  competition  strengthens,  the 
U.S.  must  look  even  more  to  its  own  large 
domestic  market.  Frank  Press,  science  advi- 
sor to  President  Carter  and  director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  believes 
"There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  we 
must  be  innovation  leaders  .  .  .  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  support  the  argument 
that  the  health  of  the  U.S.  economy  Is  es- 
sential to  a  sound  global  economy  .  .  .  Be- 
cause of  the  character  of  our  consiuner-ori- 
ented  society  and  our  advanced  technologi- 
cal state,  any  products  and  services  that  are 
going  to  create  major  new  markets  here 
must  now  be  fundamentally  different.  It  is 
such  Innovation  that  will  stimulate  substan- 
tial new  investments  and  open  up  new  eco- 
nomic opportunity  here.  The  effects  will  not 
only  ripple  throughout  our  domestic  econo- 
my, but  will  be  felt  around  the  world." 

Surely,  there  will  be  yet  another  Ameri- 
can Century  of  technological  achievement. 
Other  countries  are  making  enormous 
strides,  however,  and  it  may  be  that  the  best 
any  nation  can  hope  for,  in  the  long  nm.  Is 
technological  parity,  not  superiority. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  take  its  competitive  success 
for  granted.  It  is  also  clear  the  weU-being  of 
the  nation  depends  on  a  resurgence  of  tech- 
nological initiative  and  leadership.  If  the 
nation  can  focus  on  that  goal,  there  is  no 
reason  it  cannot  be  accomplflfied. 

KZXCUnVK  SUiaCAKT 

Innovation  underlies  the  health  and 
future  development  of  the  American  econo- 
my and  the  nation's  ability  to  attain  impor- 
tant national  goals.  It  is  important  in  ef- 
forts to  turn  inflation  around,  improve  the 
United  States'  world  and  domestic  market 
situation  and  create  Jobs;  it  plays  a  central 
role  in  building  economic  strength.  The  cur- 
rent decline  in  innovation,  then,  has  serious 
implicationa. 

Is  the  decline  in  innovation  inevitable? 
Can  the  trend  be  reversed?  A  search  for  an- 
swers leads,  of  course,  to  the  source  of  the 
problem— and  the  reasons  for  the  U.S.  tech- 
nological slump  are  not  hard  to  pin  down. 

Today's  high  rate  of  inflation  works 
against  the  long-term,  high-risk  investment 
associated  with  innovation.  Venture  capital 
is  no  longer  readily  available  due  to  a  per- 
sistent low  rate  of  capital  formation.  The 
lack  of  capital  has  also  affected  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing— now  falling  behind 
that  of  most  other  Industrial  nations  as  a 
proportion  of  gross  domestic  product  of 
manufacturtng  companies.  The  U.S.  rate  of 
investment  has  averaged  about  one-half  the 
rate  for  P'nuice  and  West  Germany  and 
about  one-tblrd  the  rate  for  Japan.  This  de- 
cline seriously  affects  employment  opportu- 
nities as  well  as  investment  in  innovation.  In 
recent  years,  government  regulatloiu  have 
also  slowed  down  the  Innovative  process 
and,  increasingly,  corporate  R&D  is  "defen- 
sive"—geared  to  compliance  with  regula- 
tions or  toward  avoiding  future  regulatory 
problems.  Regulation  has  lengthened,  too, 
the  time  required  for  product  development 
and  approval.  Regulation-caused  uncertain- 
ty, combined  with  tight  and  insufficient 
capital,  has  resulted  in  corporate  reliance  on 
investment    with    short-term,    conservative 
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payoff  rather  than  long-time,  high-risk 
reward. 

Robert  Anderson,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  Rockwell  Internation- 
al, has  said  that:  "Total  U.S.  spending  for 
R&D  in  1979  Is  estimated  at  $52  blUion— 
and  we're  spending  almost  twice  that 
amount  to  comply  with  government  regula- 
tions." 

"A  large  share  of  the  money  that  is  being 
spent  on  R&D,"  Anderson  said,  "is  for  re- 
search to  meet  new  Federal  regulations,  not 
for  better  products  or  technical  innovations 
.  .  .  today's  manufacturer  must  keep  in 
mind  the  possible  punishments,  as  well  as 
the  potential  rewards,  that  may  be  reaped 
from  a  product  Innovation." 

There  are  other  factors  creating  barriers 
to  industrial  innovation:  lack  of  support  for 
basic  and  applied  research  and  development; 
an  inflexible  and  deficient  federal  patent 
policy  plus  federal  ownership  and  nonexclu- 
sive licensing  of  patents  arising  from  gov- 
emment-fimded  R&D;  tax  policies  and  ac- 
counting practices  that  Increase  immediate 
risks  of  R&D  losses  or  prevent  spreading 
risks  over  many  years;  over-specification  of 
federal  procurements;  and  antitrust  actions 
that  may  affect  Joint  R&D  ventures  or 
punish  innovative  firms  that  succeed  in  cap- 
turing a  large  share  of  the  market. 

The  lack  of  ovital  for  innovative  ventures 
is  particularly  serious  and  the  outlook  for 
both  large  and  small  businesses  seeking  to 
finance  long-term  and  risky  investments  is 
not  promising.  The  ciurent  lack  of  tax  in- 
centives for  innovation  and  the  failure  to 
permit  depreciation  at  replacement  costs 
rather  than  original  purchase  costs  inhibits 
financing,  as  do  Investment  regulations  that 
hinder  backing  of  risky,  new  ventures.  Infla- 
tion, and  a  serious  lack  of  saving— as  the  na- 
tional debt  climbs— compound  the  situation. 

While  the  decline  in  innovation  is  fre- 
quently charged  to  corporate  short-sighted- 
ness, the  general  economic  climate  certainly 
offers  some  rationale  of  defensive  planning. 
In  an  uncertain  domestic  economic  and  po- 
litical environment  and  an  unstable  world 
situation,  a  prudent  businessman  is  forced 
to  invest  cautiously;  that  undoubtedly 
means  a  trend  toward  short-term  Invest- 
ments for  greater  low-risk  profits— and  a  de- 
emphasis  on  basic  and  exploratory  research. 

If  the  root  causes  of  the  lack  of  inventive- 
ness and  innovation  are  known,  what  is 
holding  the  U.S.  back? 

Unfortunately,  the  nation  has  no  long- 
range  policy  for  R&D,  innovation  and  tech- 
nology and  such  a  policy  is  critical.  The 
nation  must  define  a  strategy  to  create  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  economy  capable  of 
generating  sufficient  capital  and  market 
demand  for  U.S.  products,  both  domestically 
and  internationally.  There  is  a  need  to  pro- 
vide guidance  and  coordination  for  innova- 
tive policies  and  programs.  Any  such  policy 
must  embrace  national  goals  and  the  con- 
cept of  a  partnership  between  government 
and  industry.  It  must  also  call  for  and  en- 
courage consistent  and  adequate  levels  of 
private  sector  R&D.« 
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THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES ACT:  INTRODUCTO- 
RY REMARKS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  year 
and  a  half  since  Bob  Garcia  and  I  first 
introduced  the  Urban  Jobs  and  Enter- 
prise Zone  Act  the  support  for  this 
new  idea  has  grown  tremendously. 
Our  bill  now  has  80  cosponsors  from 
both  parties.  Civil  rights  leaders, 
mayors,  and  businessmen  across  the 
country  have  endorsed  the  concept. 
Several  States  have  enacted  enterprise 
zone  laws  of  their  own,  and  President 
Reagan  jiist  announced  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  that  he  will  seek  a 
Federal  law  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  my  talks  with  enterprise  zone 
supporters,  however,  one  important 
question  keeps  coming  up.  What  about 
Job  training,  to  insure  that  inner-city 
residents  can  take  advantage  of  new 
opportunities  in  enterprise  zones? 

My  answer  lias  always  been  that  I 
believe  in  job  training,  and  I  believe 
that  Job  training  is  a  crucial  element 
in  enterprise  zones.  I  also  think  that 
Job  training  is  most  effective  when  it  is 
closely  tied  to  specific  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  private  sector— Ideally  to 
specific  Jobs.  This  means  close  coop- 
eration between  the  businesses  that 
provide  new  Jobs,  especially  small  busi- 
nesses, and  community-based  organiza- 
tions that  Itnow  how  to  reach  the 
people  who  need  new  opportunities. 

Many  community-based  organiza- 
tions have  developed  superb  track  rec- 
ords of  bringing  Jobs  and  people  to- 
gether. The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  mentions  several  of  these  by 
name:  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers,  the  National  Urban  League, 
SER-Jobs  for  Progress,  United  Way  of 
America.  Mainstream,  and  the  Nation- 
al Puerto  Rican  Ponmi.  I  want  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  OIC,  as  Its  founder 
and  chairman,  my  very  good  friend 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  is  in  tovm  meeting 
with  Members  of  Congress  this  week.  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  see  firsthand 
Just  what  he  and  OIC  have  accom- 
plished in  bringing  together  Jobs  and 
the  people  who  need  them  most. 

The  Private  Sector  Opportunities 
Act  reauthorizes  title  VII  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  until  1985.  This  is  the  CETA  title 
which  established  private  Industry 
councils  to  coordinate  Job  training 
with  actuaJ  Job  opportunities  in  the 
private  sector.  My  bill  will  enable 
PIC'S  to  continue  their  good  work,  and 
it  also  makes  what  I  believe  are  three 
Important  improvements  in  the  pri- 
vate industry  council  CETA  program. 

First,  the  legislation  provides  that  in 
cities   where   enterprise   zones   have 
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been  established  the  PIC's  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  Identify  pri- 
vate sector  opportunities  in  these 
zones,  and  to  provide  employment 
training  opportunities  for  enterprise 
zone  residents  and  employees  or  po- 
tential employees. 

Second,  the  Private  Sector  Opportu- 
nities Act  would  put  greater  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  community-based  orga- 
nizations in  the  delivery  and  coordina- 
tion of  emplojrment  training  services. 

Finally,  because  virtually  all  the  new 
Jobs  created  in  the  inner  city  come 
from  small  businesses,  whenever  possi- 
ble at  least  one-half  of  the  business 
representatives  on  the  private  indus- 
try coimcils  are  to  come  from  smaU 
businesses. 

The  essence  of  enterprise  zones  has 
always  been  human  capital— the  cap- 
ital which  exists  in  the  hands,  minds, 
and  hopes  of  the  people  of  our  inner 
cities.  Job  training  is  a  vital  part  of 
human  capital  investment,  and  should 
be  a  part  of  enterprise  zones.* 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY'S 
CONTINUED  SLUMP 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPORXGOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  administration  announced 
that  it  would  unveil  a  plan  to  help 
bring  dovm  interest  rates  to  aid  the 
housing  industry.  Shortly  after  that 
aimouncement,  we  were  told  that 
Edwin  Meese  III.  counselor  to  the 
President,  was  only  talking  about  a 
plan  and  that  there  was  no  specific 
plan  to  bring  interest  rates  down. 
When  asked  what  Mr.  Meese  was  re- 
ferring to.  HUD  Secretary  Pierce  re- 
plied. "You've  got  me." 

Well,  you've  got  me.  too— got  me 
worried  about  the  administration's 
lack  of  a  purposeful  commitment  to  a 
national  housing  policy.  With  the  con- 
struction Industry  near  collapse,  relat- 
ed businesses  facing  bankruptcy  and 
unemployment,  and  the  American 
dream  of  homeownershlp  in  Jeopardy, 
we  cannot  afford  to  abandon  the  Gov- 
ernment's close  partnership  with  the 
private  sector  in  serving  the  housing 
needs  of  our  Nation.  We  cannot  afford 
to  toTsake  Government  policies  that 
have  enabled  millions  of  Americans  to 
buy  their  own  homes  and  have  created 
millions  of  Jobs  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

When  the  housing  Industry  loses  so 
does  the  American  people.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal points  up  the  plight  of  the  housing 
industry  and  what  it  means  to  the 
economy  and  homeowners  across  the 
coimtry.  More  than  wishful  supply- 
side  thinking  will  be  required  to  reju- 
venate the  housing  industry.  What  we 
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need  is  a  renewed  commitment  by  this 
administration  and  Congress  to  a 
housing  policy  that  recognizes  the 
vital  role  housing  plays  in  the  econom- 
ic and  social  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

HoMK  Bdildkrs  ExrscT  A  Pexsistbit  Slump 
With  a  Slow  Rscovkrt,  Smuinuifc  Imus- 

TRY 

(By  G.  Christian  HIU) 
Las  Vbgas.— If  home  builders  are  in  bad 
shape  now,  things  could  get  worse. 
And  they  probably  will. 
When  the  hardened  survivors  of  the  two- 
year  housing  slump  recently  gathered  here 
for  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers' convention,  they  exuded  fear  and  loath- 
ing: fear  of  a  future  that  has  never  looked 
bleaker  and  loathing  for  the  regulators  and 
politicians  they  blame  for  the  industry's  col- 
lapse. Without  a  sharp  and  fast  upturn  in 
the  housing  market,  many  more  builders 
will  go  out  of  business.  Somewhere  between 
40  percent  and  70  percent  of  the  NAHB's 
members  recently  surveyed  said  they  were 
losing  money  and,  on  average,  could  last 
only  seven  to  nine  months.  Builder  and  sub- 
contractor bankruptcies  jumped  to  about 
3,700  last  year,  up  56  percent  from  1980  and 
62  percent  from  1975.  the  nadir  of  the  previ- 
ous housing  recession. 

A  mounting  federal  deficit  and  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board's  apparent  inability  to 
hold  down  growth  in  the  money  supply  have 
sent  mortgage  rates  back  up  to  the  17-per- 
cent-to- 18-percent  level  In  eight  weeks, 
aborting  a  nascent  spurt  upward  In  home 
sales.  Sales  are  expected  to  sink  further  in 
the  first  half,  and  most  builders  think  any 
recovery  over  the  next  two  to  three  years 
will  be  sluggish. 

lAst  year,  housing  production  hit  a  post- 
World  War  II  low  of  1,086,000  starts.  Bar- 
bara Alexander,  a  housing  analyst  for  Smith 
Barney  Harris  Upham  &  Co.,  forecasts  as 
others  do  that  starts  in  1983  will  range  be- 
tween 1.2  million  and  1.4  million,  depending 
on  mortgage  loan  rates.  After  1982,  she  sees 
only  a  gradual  rise  to  about  1.5  million 
starts  in  1984  and  average  yearly  starts  of 
1.3  million  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade. 
"That  doesn't  compare  to  the  average  of 
1.75  million  a  year  in  the  1970s,"  Miss  Alex- 
ander says.  "The  market  isn't  going  to  be 
what  it  used  to  be,  I'm  afraid." 

Allen  Sinai  asrees  that  the  near-  and 
medium-term  outlook  is  dismal.  Mr.  Sinai  is 
an  economist  and  senior  vice  president  of 
Data  Resources  Inc.,  Lexington.  Mass.  "The 
usual  argument  is  that  underlying  demand 
is  so  strong  that  housing  must -recover,  but 
conditions  change,"  he  says.  "I  don't  think 
there  will  be  a  big  rebound  in  housing  at 
any  time  in  the  next  few  years.  You  will  see 
a  smaller-scale  industry  and  a  change  in  the 
notion  of  what  a  standard  house  is. 

A  persistent  housing  slump  would  harm 
others  besides  builders.  Housing  has  ac- 
counted for  about  4  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  or  total  output  of  goods  and 
services,  and  the  industry's  troubles  could 
deflate  the  economic  recovery  expected  by 
spring  or  summer.  Losses  and  layoffs  al- 
ready have  hit  related  businesses,  such  as 
lumber  and  the  home-appliance  industry. 
About  15  of  every  100  imemployed  Ameri- 
cans, the  NAHB  figures,  had  worked  in  con- 
struction or  related  business. 

So  grim  appear  the  consequences  of  con- 
tinued housing  depression  that  a  minority 
of  experts  are  perversely  optimistic  on  the 
ground  that  things  can't  be  allowed  to  get 
worse.  "Something  has  to  give,"  says  Guy 
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Odom,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Home  Corp., 
the  country's  biggest  builder.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve this  administration  will  let  this  coun- 
try get  into  a  depression."  Political  pres- 
sures, he  predicts,  will  force  deficit  cuts  and 
lower  interest  rates. 

"I  absolutely  believe  rates  will  decline  be- 
cause inflation  is  way  down,  the  economy  is 
much  sicker,  and  politicians  won't  allow  a 
runup  in  interest  rates,"  says  Michael  Su- 
michrast,  the  usually  pessimistic  chief  econ- 
omist for  the  NAHB. 

Mortgage  lenders  say  they  must  see  an  Im- 
mediate and  steady  decline  in  the  money 
supply  over  many  weeks  to  Justify  lower 
loan  rates.  ESven  so,  it's  doubtful  that  the 
main  housing  lenders — savings  and  loan  as 
sociatlons  and  mutual  savings  banks — would 
get  enough  new  money  to  supp>ort  much 
more  mortgage  lending.  Long  before  the 
thrift  institutions  start  handing  out  money 
generously,  thousands  of  quietly  desperate 
small  builders  expect  to  fold.  "I'm  in  the 
same  boat  every  small  builder  is  in,"  says 
Jim  Stokes,  St.  Charles,  Mo.  "In  the  next  60 
to  90  days,  I  have  to  seriously  consider  going 
bankrupt  to  buy  time  to  go  on  the  next 
cycle." 

In  1979  Mr.  Stokes  built  43  homes  outside 
St.  Louis,  in  19S0.  16,  and  in  1981,  four.  For 
1982,  he  says,  'I  have  atisolutely  no  plans  to 
put  a  hole  in  the  ground."  Meanwhile  he  is 
paying  interest  on  loans  on  three  unsold 
homes  and  26  subdivision  lots. 

Robert  Werbel,  Monterey  Park,  Calif.,  has 
built  50  to  100  homes  a  year  for  20  years. 
"We  will  start  absolutely  nothing,"  he  says, 
in  1982.  "I  had  problems  in  other  recessions, 
but  never  before  did  I  have  to  totally  halt." 

Mr.  Sumichrast  guesses  that  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  country's  builders  have  quit 
single-famUy  construction.  The  biggest 
builders  are  still  building,  but  most  are 
buUding  less  than  they  did  in  1981,  and  that 
wasn't  much. 

Builders  have  worked  hard  to  liquidate 
what  they  have  built,  even  at  a  loss,  and 
sales  picked  up  toward  the  end  of  last  year. 
The  builders  are  also  trying  to  sell  off  raw 
land  and  finished  lots,  of  which  there  are  an 
estimated  2.1  million  in  the  U.S.,  sitting 
vacant  and  costing  owners  $3.4  billion  a  year 
in  financing  payments. 

To  seU,  the  owners  are  cutting  prices,  and 
that's  part  of  an  incipient  deflation  in  hous- 
ing, some  economists  believe.  If  interest 
rates  remain  high,  the  value  of  single-family 
homes  could  fall  by  25  percent  between  1981 
and  1983,  says  Jack  Carlson,  an  economist 
for  the  National  Association  of  Realtors. 
That  would  hardly  bring  cheer  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  recent  home  buyers,  who 
would  have  difficulty  refinancing  their 
short-tem}  "balloon"  mortgages.* 


DR.  HARRY  G.  PARS:  SMALL 
BUSINESS  SUPPORTS  INNOVA- 
TION 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  Dr. 
Harry  G.  Pars,  an  innovative  small 
businessman  who  is  concerned  about 
restoring  America's  position  of  preemi- 
nence in  the  world  economy. 
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After  graduating  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1963,  Dr.  Pars  received  his 
Ph.  D.  in  organic  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1957.  In 
1970,  followihg  13  years  in  basic  sci- 
ence research  and  development  at 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Dr.  Pars  cofounded  SISA  Phar- 
maceutical Laboratories,  a  small  busi- 
ness in  the  drug  R.  &  D.  field.  He  is 
the  co-author  of  35  articles  and  is  the 
co-Inventor  of  45  U.S.  Patents. 

Dr.  Pars  is  an  example  of  the  re- 
sourcefulness and  creativity  small 
businesses  inject  into  our  economy. 
However,  as  Dr.  Pars  and  countless 
other  small  business  people  have  told 
me,  the  Federal  Government  is  doing 
precious  little  to  support  the  creative 
talents  of  other  would-be  entrepre- 
neurs. 

High  interest  rates  have  severely  re- 
stricted the  availability  of  startup  cap- 
ital for  entrepreneurs  who  seek  to 
bring  new  products  and  processes  to 
the  marketplace.  Recent  changes  in 
the  Tax  Code  primarily  benefit  com- 
panies that  are  making  enough  profits 
to  use  these  new  tax  credits. 

In  addition,  innovative  small  firms 
are  virtually  excluded  from  Federal  re- 
search and  development  activities. 
Small  businesses  currently  receive 
about  3.5  percent  of  the  prime  R.  &  D. 
contract  and  grant  awards  of  Federal 
agencies.  In  the  life  science  areas, 
small  firms  have  an  even  thinner  slice 
of  the  pie.  For  example,  only  1  percent 
of  the  prime  contract  and  grant  activi- 
ty at  NIH  is  done  by  small  businesses. 

Recently,  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  unanimously  passes  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act,  H.R.  4326.  This  bUl  would  require 
Federal  agencies  to  set  aside  a  modest 
portion,  3  percent,  of  their  research 
and  development  budget  to  fund  a 
small  business  innovation  program. 
The  Senate  passed  a  similar  bill  with  a 
1 -percent  set-aside  by  a  vote  of  90-0 
late  last  year. 

Dr.  Pars,  in  addition  to  riuming  his 
business,  is  also  the  foimder  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  for  In- 
dustrial Innovation,  an  association  of 
businessmen,  small  and  large,  who  are 
committed  to  strengthening  the  capac- 
ity of  individuals  and  innovative  enter- 
prises to  create  new  products  that  will 
stimulate  America's  economy.  In  Sep- 
tember, Dr.  Pars  testified  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee  in  support 
of  H.R.  4326.  After  citing  several  stud- 
ies on  the  overwhelming  role  that 
small  high-technology  companies  play 
in  stimulating  the  U.S.  economy,  Dr. 
Pars  told  the  committee: 

It  is  clear  that  the  creation  of  new  jobs 
and  enterprises  In  the  U.S.  economy  has  tra- 
ditionally come  from  entrepreneurial  inven- 
tors. Innovators,  and  risktakers  in  the  small 
business  community. 

What  is  new  and  exciting  for  the  country 
is  the  prospect  of  forging  a  pioneering  part- 
nership between  Government  and  technolo- 
gy-oriented businessmen  for  the  purpose  of 
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stimulating  this  "other  economy"  and  spe- 
cifically encouraging  these  entrepreneurs  to 
convert  their  basic  science  ideas  into  tomor- 
row's jobs,  today. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  of  1981  is  not  an  ordinary  program,  nor 
is  it  an  experiment.  It  has  been  carried  out 
on  a  pilot  scale  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr. 
Roland  Tibbetts  and.  it  has  produced  re- 
sults. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  support  the 
passage  of  this  landmark  legislation.* 


BALTIMORE  GAS  &  ELECTRIC 
LEADS  THE  WAY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPICARYLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
tensive subfreezing  weather  this 
Nation  has  been  experiencing  over  the 
last  month  increases  our  awareness  of 
those  who  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with 
these  severe  conditions.  In  today's  eco- 
nomic climate  of  recession,  the 
number  of  Ameilcans  who  are  unable 
to  pay  their  heating  bills  is  on  the  rise. 
The  increase  in  nonpayments  shock 
not  only  those  utilities  that  must 
share  the  burden,  but  this  Congress.  I 
am  certain  that  we  will  hear  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  essential  needs  of 
those  unfortunate  Americans  who  are 
caught  in  this  dilemma. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  a  recent 
"Letter  to  the  Editor"  from  the  chair- 
man of  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
which  appeared  in  the  January  16, 
1982  edition  of  the  Morning  Sun. 
Through  the  exceptional  guidance  of 
Bemie  Trueschler.  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric's  chairman,  the  disadvantaged 
in  Baltimore  will  not  have  to  make  the 
choice  of  heating  or  eating.  The  pro- 
gressive leadership  of  Bemie 
Trueschler  has  given  birth  to  a  variety 
of  programs  designed  to  assist  those  in 
need,  and  to  be  certain  that  no  one 
freezes  this  winter,  while  protecting 
the  other  ratepayers,  and  the  stock- 
holders of  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric. 
His  company  contributes  heavily  to 
these  programs,  both  in  talent  and  fi- 
nancial backing,  which  accounts,  in 
part,  for  their  high  success  rate.  He 
led  the  way  for  a  weatherization  pro- 
gram which  employs  former  CETA 
workers,  exactly  In  line  with  President 
Reagan's  call  for  the  private  sector  to 
become  more  actively  involved  in  areas 
that  were  formerly  the  exclusivity  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  fact,  Bal- 
timore Gas  &  Electric's  various  and  in- 
novative programs  are  the  subject  of 
focus  for  other  utilities  throught  the 
country  and  with  the  Departments  of 
Energy,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues  as  one  positive  pri- 
vate sector  approach  to  a  growing  na- 
tional problem.  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  inserted  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
[Prom  the  Morning  Sun,  Jan.  16,  1982] 
Emzrgy  for  the  Pooh 


Editor:  How  many  times  lately  has  that 
phrase  or  a  similar  one  appeared  in  the 
news,  the  final  echo  of  a  cry  against  the  cost 
of  electricity  or  other  heating  source?  It  is 
often  on  the  lips  of  community  leaders,  poli- 
ticians, activists  and  concerned  citizens. 
Many  earnestly  believe  such  a  grim  choice 
faces  the  poor  with  winter.  While  those 
making  these  claims  frequently  are  earnest, 
well-intentioned  people,  they  are  mistaken 
in  their  belief.  No  one  need  make  such  a 

choice. 

Some  say  that  electric  bills  are  taking  an 
unprecedented  bite  of  family  income.  In 
truth,  the  monthly  electric  bill  represents 
less  than  two  percent  of  the  mean  family 
Income  In  the  Baltimore  area,  a  figure  that 
has  remained  constant  over  five  years.  Elec- 
tric prices  in  this  area  are  among  the  lowest 
of  all  major  cities  on  the  East  Coast,  and 
have  risen  no  faster  than  average  Income. 
Natural  gas  prices  are  also  comparably  low 

in  this  area.  „    ,  ,  „ 

Some  allege  that  those  on  Social  Security, 
public  assistance  or  other  fixed  Income  pay 
20.  30  or  even  40  percent  of  their  income  for 
gas  and  electricity.  WhUe  there  probably 
are  such  cases,  the  majority  of  fixed-income 
customers  pay  considerably  less.  A  more  re- 
alistic figure  Is  likely  to  be  10  to  15  percent. 
Based  on  available  information,  the  average 
Social  Security  benefit  for  a  retired  couple 
aged  62  or  older,  both  of  whom  are  eUgible 
for  Social  Security,  is  about  $7,800  a  year. 
That  couple.  If  they  heat  with  gas,  can 
expect  to  pay  roughly  $1,200  a  year  for  gas 
and  electricity.  This  is  about  15  per  cent  of 
total  Social  Security  income.  For  those  re- 
ceiving the  maximum  Social  Security  bene- 
fits and  having  no  other  income,  the  utility 
bill  would  amount  to  roughly  nine  percent 
of  Income. 

A  public  assistance  famUy,  while  perhaps 
receiving  less  cash  Income,  also  receives  nu- 
merous income  supplements  such  as  Medic- 
aid, food  stamps,  rent  subsidies  and  help 
from  various  grants  and  chariUble  funds. 
The  utUity  bUl  falls  within  that  same  10  to 
15  per  cent  of  income  In  many  cases. 

Some  say  that  any  Increase  In  electric 
prices  will  deprive  the  needy  of  heat.  The 
majority  of  needy  families  do  not  heat  with 
electricity.  Most  needy  homes  in  the  Balti- 
more area  are  heated  with  oU.  Electric  heat 
is  more  prevalent  in  the  suburbs,  where 
builders  long  have  looked  to  electricity  for 
home  heating  and  where  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  weatherize  the  homes. 

Finally  comes  the  most  frustrating  and 
troubling  complaint  of  aU— "There  Is  no- 
where to  turn  for  help  with  my  heating 
bill."  Here  is  the  very  heart  and  essence  of 
the  problem.  Many  needy  families  in  the 
Baltimore  area  are  not  aware  of  the  degree 
to  which  energy  assistance  Is  avaUable  to 
help  defray  their  heating  costs. 

Most  energy  assistance  programs  are 
available  not  only  to  BG&E's  heating  cus- 
tomers, but  to  oil  customers  as  well.  This  Is 
most  Important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
heating  problems  of  most  needy  Baltimore 
families  Involve  oU  heat.  Nearly  70  per  cent 
of  aU  low-Income  homes  In  Baltimore  have 
oil  furnaces.  Nearly  half  of  all  Marylanders 
who  receive  state  energy  grants  last  winter 
used  that  money  to  buy  oil. 
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We  at  BG&E  are  not  authorities  on  pro- 
grams to  assist  with  oil  heat,  but  we  are  well 
aware  of  programs  that  can  assist  our  own 
heating  customers.  We  long  have  supported 
those  programs.  In  fact,  BG&E  has  devel- 
oped many  of  Its  own  assistance  programs 
that  are  considered  first  of  a  kind  In  the 
nation.  Combined,  these  many  forms  of 
energy  assistance  can  and  do  ensiu^e  that 
impoverished  families  need  not  face  such  a 
dreadful  choice  as  "heat  or  eat." 

Consider  that  among  BG&E's  323,000  gas 
heating  customers,  the  total  annual  gas  bill 
averages  about  $550.  Under  the  Maryland 
Energy  Assistance  Program,  a  needy  family 
can  qualify  for  an  outright  grant  of  up  to 
$257  this  winter  to  help  defray  heating 
costs.  As  much  as  $28  million  wtU  be  avail- 
able to  Marylanders  this  winter  through  the 
state  program. 

This  Is  a  substantial  Increase  over  last 
year's  grant  program,  and  It  mirrors  a  gen- 
eral Increase  In  the  availability  of  energy  as- 
sistance. In  1977  the  Baltimore  area  had 
available  for  heating  aid  from  all  sources  as 
far  as  we  could  determine  only  $50,000.  The 
figure  this  winter  approaches  $30  million  In 
government  and  private  programs,  an  in- 
crease of  600-fold  since  1977.  Energy  assist- 
ance ftmds  now  exceed  the  entire  amount  of 
money  collected  by  the  United  Way  of  Cen- 
tral Maryland  for  the  many  charities  that 
organization  supports. 

While  the  state  grant  program  is  the  back- 
bone of  energy  aid,  additional  help  is  avaU- 
able from  various  state  and  local  social  serv- 
ices agencies.  Up  to  $130  a  year,  for  In- 
stance, may  be  provided  to  those  receiving 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
as  a  means  of  defraying  energy  costs. 

Nor  Is  government  the  sole  contributor  to 
heating  assistance.  A  number  of  privately- 
funded  programs  also  stand  ready  to  Inter- 
vene. One  of  the  most  Innovative  and  effec- 
tive Is  the  Fuel  Fund. 

Begun  In  1979  In  Baltimore  city  with  a 
$10,000  seed  grant  from  BG&E  and  the  util- 
ity's pledge  of  matching  bill  credits,  the 
fund  now  has  expanded  to  several  surround- 
ing counties.  To  date,  some  6,600  families 
have  received  help.  BG&E's  total  contribu- 
tion is  nearing  half  a  million  dollars,  about 
39  percent  of  the  total  Fuel  Fund  assistance. 
Money  is  not  the  sole  form  of  energy  aid. 
Weatherization  aid  for  the  needy  also 
exists.  Weatherization  is  particularly  vital 
to  those  who  must  decrease  their  energy 
usage  In  order  to  decrease  their  heating 
bills.  There  are  a  number  of  programs  to 
which  the  needy  may  turn  for  help  In 
weatherlzlng  their  homes.  Among  them  Is 
the  Baltimore  Energy  Alliance  Program,  a 
joint  effort  of  BG&E,  the  city  and  sUte. 
The  utility's  contribution  employs  former 
CETA  workers  to  Insulate  low-Income  Balti- 
more homes.  Associated  Catholic  Charities' 
Home  Weatherization  Assistance  Plan,  to 
which  BG&E  contributes  supplies  and  vol- 
unteer services,  provides  a  similar  service. 
And  there  are  others. 

Help  does  not  stop  with  money  and  con- 
servation aid.  Perhaps  the  most  Important 
program  for  BO&E's  customers  Is  the  util- 
ity's Winter  Protection  Plan.  Collection 
action  Is  suspended  for  up  to  the  entire 
winter  for  low-income,  elderly,  handicapped 
and  seriously  ill  customers,  as  well  as  for 
families  with  pre-school  aged  children.  To 
participate,  one  need  only  provide  evidence 
of  the  qualifying  condition  and  agree, to  pay 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  monthly  balance 
of  the  bill  each  month  for  the  winter. 
BG<ScE  also  works  out  special  arrangements 
for  paying  off  over-due  bills.  Last  winter. 
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protection  was  provided  to  25.000  needy 
families,  and  extended  payment  plans  were 
arranged  for  more  than  14,000. 

There  are  other  plans,  both  within  and 
outside  BG&E,  to  afford  the  needy  the  pro- 
tection they  must  have.  Space  does  not 
permit  a  complete  list.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
these  many  programs  have  but  a  single  pur- 
pose: to  provide  basic  energy  needs  for  the 
poor.  These  programs  are  doing  the  job  and 
doing  It  well.  Detractors  still  will  claim  oth- 
erwise. ActivisU  still  erroneously  will  state 
that  electric  prices  are  spiraling  ahead  of 
income.  Some  critics  still  will  Insist  on  free 
gas  and  electricity  for  the  poor.  We  must 
admit  that  we  cannot  provide  free  gas  and 
electricity.  What  we  can  hope  to  do  is  help 
ensure  that  no  one  need  choose  l>etween 
heating  and  eating. 

Bermars  C.  Tkukschler. 
Baltimore.* 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  CONSISTEN- 
CIES OP  MR.  REAGAN'S 
BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  Ni:w  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
outstanding  observers  of  the  political 
landscape  delivered  outstanding  com- 
mentaries in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post.  Their  messages  on  Mr.  Rea- 
gans  budget  deserve  to  be  read  and 
analyzed. 

Although  Mr.  Schlessinger  and  Mr. 
Broder  approach  the  budget  from  dif- 
ferent perspectives,  there  Is  a  strong 
thread  which  nuis  through  both  of 
their  argimients.  To  wit.  they  see  Mr. 
Reagan's  budget  as  a  continuation  of 
last  year's  budget  cuts— both  in  form 
and  substance. 

Mr.  Schlesstnger's  discerning  analy- 
sis of  the  Reagan  budget  and  its  statis- 
tical bases  proves  that  the  White 
House  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  are  bafck  to  their  same  old 
tricks.  In  last  year's  famous  Atlantic 
Monthly  article.  OMB  Director  David 
Stockman  admitted  that  he  and  his 
OMB  staff  had  manipulated  the  OMB 
computer  models  to  achieve  the  nimi- 
bers  so  vital  to  the  legislative  success 
of  the  economic  recovery  program.  As 
William  Grieder  wrote: 

None  of  us  really  understand  what's  going 
on  with  all  these  numbers.  Stockman  con- 
fessed at  one  point.  People  are  getting  from 
A  to  B  and  it's  not  clear  how  they  are  get- 
ting there.  It's  not  clear  how  we  got  there. 

What  was  clear  from  Mr.  Stockman's 
confessions  was  that  outrageously  in- 
correct assiunptions  on  the  economy 
and  the  budget's  fixed  expenditures 
were  used  to  sell  the  first  round  of 
budget  cuts.  Now  the  administration  is 
using  the  same  dishonest  methodology 
to  sell  its  new  budget  package.  As  Mr. 
Schlessinger  notes: 

The  Presidents  late  decision  to  eschew 
tax  increases  and  the  subsequent  determina- 
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tion  that  budget  deficits  could  not  be  shown 
u  exceeding  $100  billion  and  were  to  be 
seen  as  declining  made  Inevitable  a  degree 
of  phoneying-up  of  budget  projects  un- 
matched In  recent  decades  (if  ever)  includ- 
ing the  Vietnam  War  period.  Rather  than  a 
plan  reflecting  the  programs  and  spending 
of  the  federal  government,  the  budget  has 
undergone  a  transformation  into  an  instru- 
ment of  Idealogical  hectoring. 

Mr.  Broder's  article  approaches  the 
consistency  of  Mr.  Reagan's  budget 
policies  from  the  standpoint  of  prior- 
ities. In  sum,  he  says  that  last  year's 
deep  budget  cuts  were  Just  the  begin- 
ning; this  year's  cuts  follow  the  same 
pattern.  The  premise  for  this  consist- 
ency Is  the  ill-founded  belief  that  dra- 
matically Increased  defense  budgets 
and  the  poorly  conceived  tax  cut  pack- 
age are  sacrosanct.  The  administration 
faces  an  economic  disaster  and  yet  it 
remains  fast  to  the  gospels  of  its  right- 
wing  supply-side  prophets. 

Consistency  is  often  viewed  as  a 
virtue.  It  connotes  strength  of  will  and 
self-discipline.  But  when  it  is  in  de- 
fense of  a  economic  theory  that  is 
leading  our  Nation  to  three-figrure 
Federal  deficits  and  a  massive  reces- 
sion, "foolish  consistency,"  as  Emer- 
son once  noted,  does  become  the  "hob- 
gobblin  of  little  minds  adored  by  little 
statesmen  and  philosophers  and  di- 
vines." 

The  articles  follow: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  10, 19821 
The  Budget  Both  Disrorest.  .  . 
(By  James  R.  Schleslnger) 

It  was  said  of  the  augurs  of  ancient  Rome 
that  they  could  not  pass  each  other  In  the 
streets— without  either  bursting  out  laugh- 
ing or  covering  their  faces  in  shame.  With 
the  1983  budget,  these  twin  responses  seem 
peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  OMB— respec- 
tively for  its  political  appointees  and  Its  un- 
forttmate  professionals.  This  budget's  num- 
bers require  the  same  care  in  interpretation 
as  reading  the  entrails  of  a  goose. 

With  the  Stockman  confessions  in  the  At- 
lantic, the  "leaking"  of  accurate  deficit  pro- 
jections in  December,  and  the  sub-presiden- 
tial consensus  within  the  administration 
that  taxes  would  have  to  be  raised  for  the 
out-years,  it  had  for  a  time  appeared  that  a 
sense  of  reality  would  be  restored  in  the 
budget  process— and  the  hopes  and  halluci- 
nations initially  associated  with  Reagan- 
omics  tempered. 

Such  apparently  is  not  to  be  the  case.  In- 
stead, we  have  an  ill-disgulsed  attempt  to 
obscure  the  wreckage  of  the  nation's  fiscal 
structure  inflicted  by  last  summer's  tax  leg- 
islation. The  president's  late  decision  to 
eschew  tax  increases  and  the  subsequent  de- 
termination that  budget  deficits  could  not 
be  shown  as  exceeding  $100  billion  and  were 
to  be  seen  as  declining  made  Inevitable  a 
degree  of  phoneying-up  of  budget  projec- 
tions unmatched  in  recent  decades  (if  ever) 
Including  the  Vietnam  War  period.  Rather 
than  a  plan  reflecting  the  programs  and 
spending  of  the  federal  government,  the 
budget  has  undergone  a  transformation  into 
an  instrument  of  ideological  hectoring. 

Central  to  such  distortion  is  the  target 
celling  concept,  first  unveiled  in  last  Febru- 
ary's "A  Program  for  Economic  Recovery." 
Nothing  is  inherently  wrong  with  the  target 
concept,  so  long  as  the  ceilings  are  related 
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to  plausible  limitations  on  spending.  These 
ceilings  are  not. 

For  fiscal  year  1982  the  initial  ceiling  was 
$695  billion.  The  administration  now  con- 
cedes that  1982  spending  will  be  over  $725 
billion— exceeding  the  ceiling  by  $30  billion. 
Most  outside  observers  believe  It  wUl  run  to 
$735-740  billion,  thus  exceeding  the  ceiling 
by  over  $40  billion. 

The  supposed  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1983 
was  $732  billion.  Thus,  fiscal  year  1982 
spending  already  will  exceed  the  fiscal  year 
1983  celling.  Moreover,  a  resdlstlc  projection 
of  1983  spending  ($805-810  billion)  drastical- 
ly exceeds  the  $771  billion  original  ceiling 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  Such  overruns  accumu- 
late Increasingly  in  the  out-years.  Indeed, 
fiscal  year  1984  spending  Itself  will  likely 
exceed  the  1984  ceiling  by  $110  biUion-or 
more  (There  is  no  easier  way  on  paper  to 
curtail  projected  spending  than  just  to  drop 
out  a  year  or  more  of  expenditure  growth.) 

The  new  budget  now  projects  fiscal  year 
1983  spending  at  $757  billion— a  growth  of 
$32  billion  above  the  (understated)  fiscal 
year  1982  figure.  Could  anyone  honestly 
suggest  that  non-defense  outlays  will  actual- 
ly shrink  next  year  by  several  billion  dol- 
lars—despite continuing  inflation  and  rising 
payments  for  Social  Security,  interest,  re- 
tired pay.  agricultural  subsidies,  and  the 
like?  Yet  that  precisely  is  the  bald  thesis 
hidden  in  this  budget's  numbers.  It  implies 
shrinkage  overall  of  real  domestic  expendi- 
tures by  7  peroent.  much  higher  for  unshel- 
tered programs  One  doubts  there  are  many 
administration  stalwarts  on  the  Hill  so  suici- 
dally inclined  as  to  walk  that  plank. 

For  fiscal  year  1984.  the  budget  projects  a 
further  Increase  In  spending  of  $38  billion  to 
roughly  $806  billion— including  a  nominal 
growth  of  non-defense  outlays  of  $16  billion. 
(This  surprisingly  generous  outcome  re- 
flects the  end  of  a  miraculous  surge  in  re- 
ceipts from  the  outer  continental  shelf,  ex- 
pected in  1983  but  not  further  augmented  In 
1984.  How  is  this  dramatic  understatement 
of  1984  outlays  achieved?  Two  of  the  more 
egregious  examples  may  suffice.  Social  Se- 
curity payments  under  existing  law  are  esti- 
mated to  rise  by  but  $4  billion  or  just  over  2 
percent  (demographic  factors  should  ac- 
count for  more  than  that,  leaving  aside  cost- 
of-living  Increases!).  Interest  payments, 
moreover— through  the  interlocking  fictions 
of  drastically  understated  deficits  and  the 
proposition  that  interest  rates  will  faU 
sharply  as  the  economy  expands  by  5  per- 
cent In  real  terms— are  understated  by  $25 
biUlon  or  so. 

Enough  of  spending  projections  that  em- 
barrassingly stretch  credulity. 

Regrettably  the  revenue  reductions  in  the 
lamentable  Economic  Recovery  Ttut  Act  of 
1981  (which  substantially  destroyed  the  na- 
tion's fiscal  structure)  were  tied  to  the  fan- 
cies of  the  original  target  ceilings.  The 
effect  on  further  deficits  remains  calami- 
tous. For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1984.  ex- 
penditures will  likely  ran  at  least  $880  bil- 
lion, but  revenues  are  unlikely  to  be  much 
over  $700  billion- a  deficit  probably  exceed- 
ing $180  billion.  How  does  the  administra- 
tion conceal  that  extra  $100  billion  or  so  in 
the  deficit— and  thus  rationalize  Its  refusal 
to  propose  tax  Increases?  Partly  by  the  dis- 
ingenuous understatement  of  outlays  al- 
ready outlined,  but  also  by  playing  around 
with  the  revenue  calciilations.  E)esplte  the 
drastic  cuts  in  the  corporate  income  tax  in 
the  1981  legislation— through  transfer  of 
tax  credits,  etc.— which  in  the  absence  of  a 
minimum  tax  means  many  corporations  will 
have  no  corporate  tax  liability,  the  budget 
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projects  revenues  from  corporate  Income 
doubling  between  1982  and  1984,  almost  to 
the  level  projected  last  year  in  the  Carter 
budget. 

What  public  purpose  does  all  of  this 
serve— a  set  of  budget  projections  that 
knowledgeable  people  can  only  regard  as 
preposterous?  One  hardly  knows  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  weep.  No  one  from  Wall  Street 
can  believe  these  projections;  no  one  from 
Main  Street  should  believe  them. 

All  this  represents  a  serious  blow  to  the 
credibility  of  the  budget  process  within  the 
executive  branch.  The  OMB,  unloved  but 
broadly  respected  for  Its  integrity,  has  long 
been  a  governmental  pillar.  Its  debauch- 
ment  represents  the  needless  wastage  of 
social  capital.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  may  well  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
providing  the  only  credible  official  esti- 
mates In  town.  Yet,  the  budget  committees 
will  now  be  faced  with  the  dismaying  choice 
either  of  acquiescing  in  dissembling  or  of 
watching  the  congressional  budget  process 
come  apart. 

One  scarcely  knows  what  this  budget  does 
for  waste— but  It  does  seem  to  have  left 
intact  generalized  fraud  and  abuse. 

. . .  Ain>  Too  Honest 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  cynicism  in  which 
Washington  abounds  that  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  message  has  been  greeted  with 
widespread  doubt.  No  one  seems  to  think 
that  the  man  means  what  he  says. 

I  am  not  referring  now  to  the  questions 
about  the  economic  assumptions  underlying 
the  budget  or  the  wisdom  of  his  policies, 
both  of  which  are  surely  open  to  debate. 
The  undeserved  cynicism  is  the  belief  that 
Reagan  and  budget  director  David  A.  Stock- 
man must  know  their  proposed  spending 
cuts  are  unrealistic  and  are  just  setting  up 
Congress  to  be  the  fall  guy  when  deficits 
soar  well  beyond  the  already  astronomical 
levels  they  are  projecting. 

I  think  Reagan  means  to  do  exactly  what 
he  says,  and  that  if  he  succeeds  this  year,  he 
will  have  recast  the  American  government 
in  a  form  that  would  have  been  unthinkable 
before  1980. 

In  25  years  of  budget-reading,  I  have  been 
through  more  than  my  share  of  documents 
designed  to  camouflage  the  true  character 
of  the  policy  choices  the  president  has 
made.  This  Reagan-Stockman  budget,  far 
from  disguising  the  choices,  slaps  you  in  the 
face  with  them. 

In  the  plainest  language  yet  put  forward, 
this  budget  says  that  the  clear,  concerted 
and  forcefully  applied  strategy  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  to  grind  down  the  domestic 
side  of  the  national  government  between 
the  millstones  of  a  rising  defense  budget 
and  a  declining  tax  base. 

It  is  what  Reagan  himself  calls  "a  long- 
overdue  reordering  of  priorities."  and  what 
many  others  will  see  as  an  abandonment  of 
national  responsibilities.  In  the  slightly  bu- 
reaucratic language  of  the  budget,  "the 
structural  changes"  Reagan  is  proposing 
"will  result  in  radically  asymmetrical  pat- 
terns of  budget  growth  in  the  years  ahead." 
It  means  that  defense.  Social  Security  and 
medical  programs  will  continue  to  grow  and 
virtually  everything  else  will  shrink. 

And  not  by  a  little  bit  either.  If  Reagan 
has  his  way.  those  domestic  programs— for 
agriculture,  energy,  transportetlon,  educa- 
tion, environment,  housing,  manpower  and 
the  rest— will  shrink  in  absolute  terms  every 
year  for  th/e  next  five  years. 
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No  more  of  the  1981  rhetoric  about  "cut- 
ting the  growth  rate."  He  is  talking  about 
fewer  dollars— and  much  less  purchasing 
power— every  year  than  the  year  before: 
one-third  less  in  1987  than  this  year,  if  the 
president  has  his  way. 

The  biggest  whack  will  come  this  Vear.  as 
Reagan  tries  to  shrink  these  domestic  pro- 
grams before  he  hands  them  back  to  the 
states  under  his  federalism  initiative.  He 
proposes  to  cut  non-defense  and  non-entitle- 
ment net  spending  by  25  percent  in  one 
year— and  a  recession  year,  at  that,  when 
most  family,  conununity  and  state  budgets 
are  already  strained. 

The  list  of  the  programs  that  would  be 
slashed  extends  all  across  the  domestic  side 
of  government.  The  cries  of  pain  make  the 
1981  budget  fight  seem  a  tame  affair. 

You  can  pick  your  own  cause  and  file  your 
own  complaint.  I  find  it  shameful  that  in  a 
$750  billion  budget,  Reagan  would  propose 
the  total  elimination  of  the  legal  service 
program  that,  in  my  experience,  is  the  first 
and  only  guarantee  many  people  have  found 
for  securing  the  law's  protection  against 
those  who  chisel  and  prey  on  the  poor  and 
helpless. 

The  $150  million  cost  of  that  program  is 
the  price  of  10  of  the  newest  armored  attack 
helicopters— or  the  amount  a  handful  of 
corporations  saved  by  buying  other  compa- 
nies' tax  credits. 

Cutting  another  $400  million  from  aid  to 
schools  teaching  the  educationaUy  disadvan- 
taged—on  top  of  the  $600  million  cut  last 
year— is  robbing  us  of  our  future.  This  pro- 
gram was  pronounced  a  rousing  success  last 
month  by  Reagan's  own  secretary  of  educa- 
tion as  a  way  to  bring  children  of  deprived 
backgrounds  into  the  mainstream  of  their 
schools.  If  you  believe  that  public  education 
is  the  buUding  block  of  this  democracy,  that 
cut  is  unconscionable. 

But  the  Reagan  budget.  In  Its  candor, 
makes  it  very  clear  why  he  thinks  It  neces- 
sary. There  is  a  lock  between  his  determina- 
tion to  reduce  tax  rates  and  his  Insistence 
on  pushing  up  defense  spending  at  an  un- 
precedented pace.  As  the  budget  shows.  97 
cents  of  every  dollar  of  added  revenues  the 
economy  generates  this  year  will— on  Rea- 
gan's plan— go  to  the  Defense  Department. 
Next  year,  it  will  be  89  cenU.  and  so  on. 

The  message  to  Congress  could  not  be 
clearer:  unless  it  is  prepared  to  roll  back 
Reagan's  tax  cuts  or  reduce  his  plans  for 
the  Pentagon,  there  is  no  way  to  finance  the 
domestic  budget  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. The  only  argument  remaining  is  the 
pace  at  which  It  is  dismantled. 

Reagan  has  put  the  challenge  in  the  clear- 
est, least  cynical  terms  for  all  to  see.  Now  it 
is  up  to  Congress  and  the  country  to  say  if 
that  is  what  we  want.* 


STOCK-INDEX  FUTURES  AND 
OPTIONS  MORATORIUM 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or  HICHIGAlf 


■an  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  House  joint  resolu- 
tion of  utmost  importance  to  the  secu- 
rities markets  of  the  Nation. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Futures  Ex- 
change, a  unit  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,   filed   an  application  with 
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the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion for  permission  to  list  puts  and 
calls  on  its  composite  index  of  1530 
stocks  and  four  subindexes— transpor- 
tation, utilities,  industrial,  and  finan- 
cial. On  February  16,  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  is  sched- 
uled to  act  on  the  first  of  the  filings 
before     it    for    stock-index     futures, 
namely,   the   Kansas   City   Board   of 
Trade's  application  to  list  futures  on 
the  value  line  index.  There  are  pend- 
ing contracts  based  on  the  Standard  Si 
Poor's  500  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  has  applied  to  list  10  contracts, 
each   of   them   linked   to   five   stocks 
within  a  single  Industry,  as  well  as  a 
contract  linked  to  all  of  them.  Mean- 
while, the  CBT  has  sued  the  Chicago 
Board  Option  Exchange  In  the  sev- 
enth circuit  to  derail  the  CBOE  op- 
tions on  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  securities  imtil  the 
CBT   can   clear   its    futures   contract 
through  the  CFTC. 

I  find  these  developments  disturbing 
and  so  should  all  Members  who  know 
what  the  mighty  forces  of  speculative 
fever,    fed    by    fantasies    of    instant 
wealth,  did  to  the  market  of  the  twen- 
ties and  the  scar  it  left  on  WaU  Street, 
the  banking  sector,  and  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  With  minimum  margin  set 
at  6  percent  of  the  contract's  value, 
versus   50   percent   for  buying  stock, 
these  stock-index  contracts  bear  the 
potential  of  attracting  so  many  specu- 
lators that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
stock  market  controls  would  be  imder- 
mined.    Actual    shares    will    not    be 
traded,  settlement  will  be  in  cash,  and 
capital  will  not  be  Invested  in  corpora- 
tions at  a  time  when  It  is  needed  most. 
More  pointedly,  the  volatility  of  the 
futures   market   may   spill   over   into 
stock  trading,  creating  sharp  runups 
or  drops  in  stock  prices.  Increasing  the 
costs  of  equity  financing,  particularly 
if  someone  were  to  manipulate  future 
prices    by    spreading    market-moving 
forecasts.  Recent  history  amply  dem- 
onstrates the  sensitivity  of  stock  prices 
to  futures  trading.  We  can  all  well  re- 
member 1980  when  prices  plummeted 
and  we  careened  on  the  verge  of  disas- 
ter as  the  Hunt  brothers  of  Dallas  ma- 
nipulated the  silver  market.  Respected 
securities  lawyers  ao-e  warning  us  that 
the   stock-index    futures   contract    is 
mere  gambling. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  generally, 
and  securities  and  exchanges  specifi- 
cally, has  a  strong  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  trading  of  any  derivative 
instrument  on  securities  which  may 
affect  the  capital  formation  process, 
or  the  Integrity  and  orderliness  of  the 
secondary  markets  for  equity,  debt, 
and  other  instruments.  Serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  stock-index  futures, 
notwithstanding  certain  potential 
positive  hedging  and  pricing  fimctions. 
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The  current  CFTC  Chairman  has 
made  repeated  public  statements  that 
regulatory  agencies  should  not  look  at 
these  issues  on  the  theory  that  eco- 
nomic purposes  review  holds  up  the 
contracts.  Stated  Mr.  Johnson  recent- 
ly: "My  philosophy  is  that  regulatory^ 
agencies  must  no  longer  require  the 
marketplace  to  justify  the  economic 
need  of  a  new  Investment  or  specula- 
tive vehicle  •  •  '."  I  strongly  disagree. 
These  issues  deserve  careful  and  full 
consideration  and  I  am  prepared  to 
hold  hearings  for  that  purpose,  as  is 
my  colleague  from  Colorado.  Repre- 
sentative Timothy  E.  Wirth,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 
munications, Consumer  Protection, 
and  Finance. 

Accordingly,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  impose  a  moratorium  on 
the  establishment  of  markets  in  fu- 
tures and  options  based  on  stock  in- 
dexes to  enable  Congress  to  resolve 
the  economic  purpose  of  the  proposed 
contracts,  the  risks  to  investor  protec- 
tion, the  margin-setting  authority  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  coordina- 
tion of  surveillance  and  oversight 
mechanisms,  legitimate  State  enforce- 
ment interests,  the  potentially  adverse 
impact  on  the  underlying  equity  mar- 
kets, the  effects  of  unequal  regulation, 
suitability  and  know  your  customer 
rules,  and  the  Jurisdiction  issues  posed 
by  the  trading  of  stock-index  futures. 

A  hearing  schedule  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly.  I  encourage  all  Mem- 
bers with  views  on  this  resolution  and 
the  issues  covered  therein  to  submit 
written  testimony.  Requests  to  testify 
at  the  hearings  will  also  be  enter- 
tained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  four  editorials 
and  columns  critiquing  stock-index  fu- 
tures referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

[Prom  the  Legal  Times  of  Washington. 
Monday.  Jan.  18.  19821 

Most  CFTC  BEcdMZ  Federal  Gambling 
Commission? 

(By  Michael  R.  Klein) 

Life  is  a  gamble.  From  the  planes  we  catch 
to  the  mates  we  marry,  from  the  careers  we 
pursue  to  the  Investments  we  make.  It's  all 
at  risk,  all  the  time.  But  gambling  denomi- 
nated as  such,  whether  betting  on  football 
or  numbers,  generally  is  unlawful. 

Now  any  lawyer  worth  his  or  her  salt  can 
see  in  all  this  the  potential  for  playing  the 
great  game  of  the  law.  You  can  almost  hear 
the  professor  challenge  the  students:  When 
Is  a  gamble  a  gamble? 

No  less  a  jurist  than  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  had  occasion  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion when,  In  1905,  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
petitioner.  Before  examining  here  the  an- 
tique pearls  he  cast  at  the  pork  belly  traders 
of  his  day.  it  may  be  well  to  sUte  more 
clearly  why  such  an  exercise  has  Import 
now. 

Last  month,  the  new  free  marketeerlng 
chairmen  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conmilssion  held  a  clandestine 
summit  conference.  Their  primary  purpose 
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apparently  was  to  resolve  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. Principal  among  the  subjects  of  the 
agreements  they  later  announced  was  gam- 
bling. That's  right,  gambling.  While  food 
stamps  are  disappearing  and  a  $IOO-billion- 
plus  federal  budget  deficit  looms,  these  two 
public  servants  huddled  to  decide  how, 
rather  than  whether,  to  spend  increasingly 
scarce  federal  tax  revenues  to  legitimize 
trading  a  variety  of  so-called  "futures  con- 
tracts" that  call  upon  no  party  to  deliver 
anything,  "futures  contracts"  that  appear 
to  be  little  more  than  naked  bets,  "futures 
contracts"  in  which  the  only  "obligation  to 
deliver"  arises  when  the  player  who  bets 
wrong  about  future  levels  of  the  stock 
market  indices,  such  as  the  Dow  Jones  aver- 
age, must  ante  up  and  deliver  the  payoff  to 
the  player  who  bets  right  or  vice  (certainly 
vice  seems  the  right  phrase)  versa. 

Back  now  to  Justice  Holmes  and  his  views 
on  the  subject.  You  can  read  them  yourself 
in  Board  of  Trade  v.  Christie  Grain  &  Stock 
Co..  198  U.S.  236  (1905).  The  Board  of  Trade 
was  then  before  the  Court  attempting  to 
protect  an  alleged  property  interest  in  its 
trading  quotations  against  unauthorized  use 
and  publication  of  that  information  by  an 
alleged  bucket  shop.  The  defendant  coun- 
tered that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  itself 
"the  greatest  of  bucket  shops." 

Oh,  the  clarity  of  attack  in  the  good  old 
days! 

These  mellifluous  cross-characterizations 
were  felt  to  raise  a  legal  issue.  This  was 
whether  a  "market"  was  a  lawful  trading  pit 
or  an  unlawful  den  of  iniquity  if  the  players 
who  assumed  contract  obligations  to  deliver 
or  take  delivery  of  commodities  did  so  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  time  with  the  clear 
intent  not  to  make  or  take  delivery. 

Holmes  felt  that  was  a  fair  question.  But 
he  thoughtfully  said  that  it  was  properly 
answered  in  the  negative  because— and  this 
is  the  key  point— at  the  core  of  all  such 
trades,  there  was  an  actual  obligation  to  de- 
liver or  take  delivery  of  the  commodity  that 
was  the  subject  of  the  contract.  It  was  this 
feature  of  underlying  substance  that  distin- 
guished, to  Holmes'  satisfaction,  "sales  in 
the  pits  .  .  .  not  pretended"  from  those  as- 
sumedly  unlawful  activities  about  which 
that  might  not  be  said. 

WeU  then,  three-quarters  of  a  century 
have  passed,  and  in  the  intervening  years 
public  morality  has  waxed  and  waned.  But 
waxing  morality  and  greasing  the  federal 
skids  for  naked  gambling  may  not  amount 
to  the  same  thing.  Even  if  they  may,  the  up- 
coming hearings  on  the  proposed  reauthor- 
ization of  the  CFTC  appear  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Moral  Majority  and 
even  more  modest  advocates  of  government 
frugality  to  ask  CFTC  Chairman  PhUlp 
McBride  Johnson  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
prudent  and  lawful  expenditure  of  federal 
resources.  Where  are  you,  Jerry  FalweU? 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Taking  a  Charcx  ok  Stock-Index  Putttres 

(By  Richard  L.  Hudson) 

Washington.— Drop  those  dice,  tear  up 
those  football-betting  cards.  A  new  gam- 
bling game  is  coming:  the  stock-index 
future. 

After  five  years  of  twisting  arms,  the  fu- 
tures industry  is  about  to  extract  the  gov- 
ernment's go-ahead  to  conduct  betting  on 
the  stock  market.  By  buying  and  selling 
these  new  contracts,  traders  will  be  able  to 
lay  money  on  whether  such  stock-market  in- 
dexes as  the  Standard  &  Poor's  500  are 
headed  up  or  down.  The  idea  for  the  con- 
tract  was   first   floated   unsuccessfuUy   in 
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1977.  But  now— barring  complaints  from 
Congress— it  seems  a  safe  bet  that  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  will 
approve  the  notion  within  the  next  few 
months.  ' 

This  was  made  possible  by  last  Novem- 
ber's truce  between  the  CFTC  and  its  regu- 
latory rival,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  For  years  the  two  agencies 
were  too  busy  squabbling  over  regulation  of 
these  and  other  new  financial  instruments 
to  consider  the  industry's  stock-index  pro- 
posal. But  the  Reagan  appointees  ended  the 
tussle  by  dividing  Jurisdiction  as  children 
might  dlwy  up  marbles;  the  stock-market 
contract  was  one  of  the  cats-eyes  that  went 
rolling  into  the  CFTC's  bag. 

The  problem  is  that  the  contract  remains 
a  bad  idea.  Without  stiffer  anti-fraud  safe- 
guards, the  contract  could  lure  many  neo- 
phyte futures  traders  into  the  snares  of  un- 
scrupulous brokers.  The  contract  could 
harm  the  economy  by  Increasing  the  volatil- 
ity of  sUKk  prices  and  thereby  boosting  the 
risk  and  expense  of  equity  financing.  And. 
though  touted  as  an  investment,  the  con- 
tract is  basically  a  fancy  way  to  gamble. 

HOW  IT  WOULD  WORK 

The  contracts  "could  become  ...  a  popu- 
lar means  for  the  uninformed  to  'bet'  on  the 
future  course  of  stock  prices."  a  Carter 
Treasury  official.  Deputy  Secretary  Robert 
Carswell,  warned  in  1980. 

For  those  who  haven't  consulted  their 
bookies  on  the  subject,  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation are  in  order.  The  stock-index  con- 
tract, like  its  brethren  wheat,  gold  or  Treas- 
ury bill  futures,  would  be  traded  on  licensed 
futures  exchanges.  Like  other  futures,  the 
stock  contract  would  be  used  to  speculate  on 
or  protect  against  future  trends  in  the  un- 
derlying market— in  this  case,  stock.  Under 
the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade's  proposal, 
the  first  of  five  exchange  applications  to  be 
considered  by  the  CFTC,  the  contract's 
value  would  be  $500  times  whatever  the  fu- 
tures traders  think  Arnold  Bemhard  & 
Co.'s  Value  Line  index  of  the  stock  market 
will  read  several  months  in  the  future. 

But  the  stock-index  contract  is  an  abstrac- 
tion of  traditional  futures  trading— sort  of 
what  Picasso  might  have  dreamed  up  if  let 
loose  in  a  futures  pit.  Traditional  futures 
are  pledges  to  deliver  or  receive  a  commodi- 
ty or  security  at  a  fixed  price  on  a  st>ecified 
future  date— say  5,000  bushels  of  wheat 
next  December  at  $4.35  a  bushel.  Futures 
traders  seldom  see  the  wheat,  as  most  close 
their  positions  before  delivery  is  due.  But 
the  stock-Index  contract  does  away  with  de- 
livery altogether;  only  money  changes 
hands. 

Thus,  if  an  investor  foresees  rising  stock 
prices,  he  could  "go  along"  and  buy,  say,  a 
June  1982  Value  Line  contract  with  $4,000, 
or  6  percent,  up  front  ($2,000  in  special 
cases).  As  futures  traders  got  bullish  about 
stocks  and  bid  up  the  price  of  the  contracts, 
the  investor's  own  contract  would  gain  value 
and  his  account  would  be  credited  a  profit 
after  each  day's  trading.  As  traders  got 
bearish,  his  contract  would  lose  value  and 
his  account  would  be  charged  losses  daily. 
When  he  has  had  enough,  the  could  cash  In 
his  chips.  Conversely,  If  the  investor  pre- 
dicts a  market  slump,  he  could  tell  his 
broker  to  open  a  seU  position  (go  short)  at  a 
fixed  price,  and  profit  dally  as  futures-ex- 
change prices  fall  and  his  own.  higher- 
priced  contract  gains  value. 

Sound  like  gambling?  Not  a  whit,  say  the 
contract's  boosters.  They  note,  for  Instance, 
part  of  the  peril  of  purchasing  stock  is  that, 
however  sound  the  issue,  a  bear  market 
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could  lower  its  price.  An  investor  holding 
stock  could  reduce  that  risk,  or  "hedge,"  by 
going  short  on  a  futures  contract.  As  stock 
prices  dropped,  his  stock  losses  would  be 
partly  offset  by  futures  gains.  Clearly,  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  buying  stock  is  good  for 
the  economy,  says  Neil  Weiner,  an  econo- 
mist for  the  Kansas  City  exchange. 

Prof.  Rihard  Zecfehauser  of  Harvard  and 
Victor  Niederhoffer,  in  a  1980  article,  sug- 
gest several  variations  of  the  hedge.  Pension 
fund  managers  or  underwriters  also  could 
protect  against  market  slumps  by  going 
short.  A  company-gobbling  conglomerate, 
plotting  a  takeover,  could  go  long  and  hedge 
against  a  market  rise  increasing,  the  cost  of 
the  acquisition.  "Ephraim  Middleguy,"  they 
write  in  describing  an  example,  "caught  the 
market  Just  right  and  made  a  small  killing." 
Taking  his  profits  now  would  cost  plenty  in 
taxes.  With  a  short  futures  position,  Mr. 
Middleguy  could  hold  the  stock  and  guard 
against  a  bear  market  devouring  his  win- 
nings. 

Wonderful.  But  seriously,  now.  how  much 
real  hedging  will  there  be?  An  unscientific 
sampling  yields  mixed  results:  Chase  Inves- 
tors Management  Corp.  is  intrigued;  Girard 
Bank's  trust  department  isn't,  as  yet.  Dean 
Witter  Reynolds  and  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Penner  <fc  Smith  are  dubious.  "It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  really  do  a  true  hedge"  with 
index  futures  because  individual  stocks 
seldom  match  broad  index  movements,  says 
a  Merrill-Lynch  official. 

The  more  likely  motive  for  trading  the 
new  contracts  will  be  plain  and  simple  spec- 
ulation. With  the  minimum  margin,  or  up 
front  money,  set  at  6%  of  the  contract's 
value  (versus  50%  for  buying  stock),  the 
Kansas  (^ty  future  becomes  "a  cheap  way 
to  speculate,"  says  Laura  Homer,  a  Federal 
Reserve  Board  margin  regulator. 

That  isn't  bad  in  itself;  "Speculation  often 
drives  prices  toward  their  equilibrium 
level,"  says  a  Fed  economist.  But,  he  says, 
the  Fed  frets  that  the  stock-index  contract 
will  attract  so  many  speculators  that  the 
Fed's  stock-market  controls  could  be  under- 
mined. The  board  has  notified  the  (TPTC 
that  It  may  order  the  margin  raised  which 
could  prompt  a  court  fight. 

One  problem,  says  the  Fed  economist,  is 
that  the  volatility  of  the  futures  market 
may  spill  over  into  stock-trading,  creating 
"sharp  runups  or  drops  in  (stock)  prices" 
and  increasing  the  cost  of  equity  financing. 
That's  especially  true  if  someone  was  trying 
to  manipulate  futures  prices  by  spreading, 
market-moving  forecasts.  The  sensitivity  of 
stock  prices  to  futures  trading  was  amply 
demonstrated  in  IMO,  when  prices  plum- 
meted as  the  Hunt  brothers  of  Dallas  were 
bombing  in  the  silver  market.  Mr.  Weiner 
and  CFTC  officals  pooh-pooh  such  con- 
cerns, saying  futures  trading  generally 
hasn't  made  grain  or  Treasury  bill  prices 
more  volatile. 

TREACHEKOnS  TRADING 

Still  another  concern  is  for  the  many 
small  stockholders  who  may  enter  the  fu- 
tures market  and  get  hurt.  Futures  trading 
is  more  treacherous  than  the  stock  market, 
and  exchange  and  government  safeguards 
against  fraud  or  investor  ignorance  are  less 
comprehensive.  "The  CFTC  has  no  percep- 
tion of  what  protections  have  to  be  provided 
to  the  public;  if  you  want  a  long-range  living 
[in  stocks],  you've  got  to  protect  the  cus- 
tomer," says  Macon  Brewer,  senior  vice 
president  of  Dean  Witte  Reynolds  and 
chairman  of  the  Securities  Industry  Associa- 
tion's options  committee. 
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"People  who  are  unsophisticated  are  going 
to  take  substantial  risks"  in  this  new  stock- 
index  market,  concurs  Irving  Pollack,  a 
former  SEC  commissioner.  The  government, 
he  says,  must  make  certain  they  are  warned 
it  Isn't  necessarily  "the  E^y  Street  to  re- 
tirement."  Otherwise,  they  could  find  it  the 
highway  to  the  poorhouse. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sunday,  Dec. 
20,  1981] 
How  To  Brr  on  a  Stock  Index 
(By  William  M.  Reddig) 
The  seers  of  trends  in  the  stock  market 
aren't  much  better  than  the  weatherman, 
and  if  there's  a  seer  who  disagrees  with 
that,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  test  his  fore- 
casts against  his  money.  The  vehicle  is  the 
latest  wrinkle  In  the  old  commodities  con- 
tract—the stock  index  future.  It  is  to  be 
traded   on   the   floor  of  the   Kansas   City 
Board  of  Trade,  which  at  the  moment  deals 
only  in  red  winter  wheat,  the  variety  most 
often  used  in  bread,  but  is  bidding  for  a 
share  of  the  burgeoning  financial  futures 
business. 

Trading  in  contracts  tied  to  the  Value 
Line  composite  index  is  scheduled  to  start  in 
late  February.  Other  commodity  exchanges, 
among  them  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
are  expected  to  move  In  on  the  new  vehicle 
with  dispatch,  if  they  can  get  approval  from 
government  regulators. 

But  this  is  a  novel  business— not  for  every- 
one, the  trade  stresses. 

The  usual  futures  contract  Involves  an  un- 
derlying good,  deliverable  at  a  set  price  at  a 
predetermined  date.  Very  few  deliveries  are 
actually  made;  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
profits  and  losses  are  taken  before  the  con- 
tract expires.  The  theory  is  that  whoever 
holds  the  goods  can  use  the  futures  markets 
to  protect  himself  from  the  short-term  price 
variations,  in  a  market  greased  by  the  cash 
of  speculators.  Still,  there  is  the  underlying 
good— be  It  copper,  pork  bellies,  wheat  or 
Treasury  bUls. 

There  Is  nothing  whatever  to  take  a  pos- 
session of  in  a  stock  index  future,  except  of 
course,  a  trading  profit  if  you're  one  of  the 
prescient,  or  lucky,  ones.  "It's  like  betting 
the  Kansas  City  Chiefs."  said  a  commodities 
broker  for  A.G.  Edwards  &.  Sons  who  re- 
quested anonymity.  "You're  guessing  that  a 
certain  number  is  going  to  turn  up  over  the 
weekend." 

Federal  regulators  have  been  a  bit  skittish 
about  allowing  such  a  departure  in  commod- 
ities trading.  In  fact,  it  has  taken  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  four 
years  to  approve  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Trade  plan,  and  permission  was  granted 
only  after  a  series  of  summit  sessions  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  committee. 

"We  wanted  to  start  it  early  in  1979."  said 
Walter  N.  Vernon  3d,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  "but  stupid,  stupid  prob- 
lems plagued  us."  An  early  agreement  to  use 
the  Dow  Jones  30-stock  industrial  average 
came  apart  over  a  combination  of  concern 
that  a  narrowly  based  index  could  be  manip- 
ulated and  a  reluctance  by  Dow  Jones  & 
Company  to  participate,  Mr.  Vernon  said. 

"At  least  our  index  can't  be  manipulated," 
said  J.  Frank  Baumgartner,  a  Kansas  City 
board  member,  referring  to  the  breadth  of 
the  Value  Line  index.  That  index,  compiled 
by  Arnold  Bemhard  &,  Company,  now  lists 
1,691  stocks,  the  majority  of  them  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  issues  with  others 
from  the  American  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
over-theK:ounter  market.  A  third  ptuty,  yet 
to  be  named,  is  to  be  given  the  chore  of 
compiling  its  value,  now  calculated  weekly. 
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so  that  traders  can  get  quotas  at  five-minute 
intervals. 

For  investors  with  spines  of  steel,  here  is 
how  stock  futures  index  trading  might 
work,  in  its  simplest  form. 

Arbitrarily,  the  Kansas  City  board  has  put 
a  value  of  $500  on  each  point  of  the  Value 
Line  index.  At  the  recent  index  level  of  140, 
then,  a  contract  would  carry  a  nominal 
worth  of  $70,000.  The  settlement  date  is  the 
last  trading  day  of  each  calendar  quarter 
(i.e.,  at  the  end  of  March,  June,  September 
and  December). 

Say  trading  begins  in  February  with  the 
Index  at  137,  and  you  believe  the  market  Is 
headed  up.  You  ask  your  broker  to  buy  you 
a  June  1982  Kansas  City  contract  quoted  at 
140.  (You're  not  the  only  one  expecting  the 
market  to  rise  and  the  quote  reflects  that.) 
That  is,  you  are  betting  that  by  the  end  of 
June  1982,  the  Value  Line  Index  will  be 
higher  than  140.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
contract  is  someone  out  there  selling,  bet- 
ting the  index  will  fall. 

To  stake  your  bet  in  this  game,  your 
broker  will  probably  ask  you  to  put  up 
$4,000  (although  that  will  vary  with  Individ- 
ual financial  positions  and  trading  histo- 
ries). If  the  index,  and  thus  the  quote,  do 
rise,  you  may  wish  to  sell— say  when  the 
contract  has  hit  143  and  your  $4,000  has 
earned  $1,500  (the  three  points  from  140  to 
143,  times  $500  a  point).  Or  you  may  hold 
on  until  the  settlement  date  in  the  hope 
that  more  gains  are  ahead.  If  the  index  and 
quote  are  then  at  145,  for  example,  you 
would  collect  $2,500  plus  the  $4,000  margin. 
In  both  cases,  commissions,  running  about 
$100  to  $150  per  transaction,  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  profit. 

Beware,  though.  The  downside  risk  caii  be 
devastating. 

Suppose  the  index,  and  thus  the  contract 
value,  drops.  At  135.  the  $4,000  investment 
would  have  shrunk  by  $2,500— five  lost 
points  times  $500  each.  With  a  10-point 
drop,  to  130.  you've  lost  your  $4,000  at  set- 
tlement time  and  owe  another  $1,000,  plus 
commissions.  Every  cent  Is  due  at  the  close 
of  trading  June  30. 

And  that's  not  all. 

During  the  drop,  yotur  broker  will  be  call- 
ing to  ask  you  to  cover  a  developing  loss 
with  what's  called  a  maintenance  margin. 

Another  potential  problem  is  market  li- 
quidity. That  is,  if  you  want  to  get  out  of  a 
contract,  there  must  be  enough  interest  on 
the  other  side  for  you  to  get  out  quickly  and 
at  a  reasonable  price.  This  is  a  particular 
danger  In  any  new  market  and  brokers 
advise  that  It  may  be  worth  waiting  until  a 
market  picks  up  steam,  then  plunge  if  you 
wish. 

As  in  other  commodity  markets,  the  idea 
is  not  to  feed  speculative  fervor  but  to  serve 
an  overall  market  purpose.  The  Kansas  City 
board  based  its  "economic  Justification" 
case  for  stock  index  futures  on  the  use  of  its 
contract  as  a  hedging  tool  by  institutional 
portfolio  managers. 

In  hedging,  and  the  theory  applies  to  indi- 
viduals as  well,  the  idea  is  to  protect  hold- 
ings from  adverse  short-term  market  condi- 
tions. For  example,  suppose  one  is  holding  a 
stock  portfolio  valued  at  $70,000  on  Feb.  28 
and  the  market  looks  as  though  it  might 
drop.  The  problem:  Your  stocks  may  do 
better  than  the  market  on  average,  but  are 
likely  to  be  dragged  down  to  some  extent  by 
the  market  drift. 

To  hedge,  you  sell  a  June  1982  stock  Index 
futures  contract,  or  several  of  them.  If  the 
market  does  drop,  the  losses  on  the  portfo- 
lio are  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  profits 
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on  the  futures  contract.  If  It  rises,  losses  on 
the  futures  contract  would  be  offset  by  the 
rise  in  the  portfolio.  (The  margin  demanded 
by  a  broker  in  such  a  case  will  be  more  like 
$2,000  than  the  $4,000  needed  for  a  "naked" 
contract,  with  no  stock  holdings  to  back  it 
up.)  "To  the  degree  you've  offset  yoiu-  risk," 
Mr.  Vernon  says,  "you  wouldn't  have  to  out- 
guess stock  moves  and  the  market." 

"I  see  our  new  contract  especially  as  a  fi- 
nancing tool  for  a  portfolio  manager  who 
wants  to  fine  tune  his  risk,"  Mr.  Baum- 
gartner said.  By  hedging  his  market  or  "sys- 
temmatic"  risk,  a  portfolio  manager.  Mr. 
Baumgartner  argues,  could  also  take  a 
chance  on  more  risky  and  perhaps  better 
performing  stocks. 

But.  Mr.  Vernon  admits,  speculators 
taking  a  roll  on  their  latest  stock  market 
predictions  probably  will  be  the  first  big 
users  of  the  contract. 

For  one  thing,  many  institutions  are 
barred  under  current  bylaws  from  Investing 
in  even  such  "normal"  financial  futures  as 
Treasury  bills.  Changes  in  those  bylaws, 
adopted  to  protect  Investors  from  risky  ven- 
tures, are  made  with  extreme  caution. 

For  another,  a  new  route  to  potential 
riches  always  brings  out  a  rash  of  risk- 
takers.  In  this  context,  it  might  be  well  to 
remember  a  hard  reality  of  the  futures 
market:  Not  more  than  one  person  in 
three— and  many  say  even  that  is  optimis- 
tic—don't understand  the  mechanics  or  the 
risks  here,  they  sure  shouldn't  be  in  this 
market." 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Friday,  Dec. 
4.  1981] 

Stock-Index  Fdtdres  Are  Likely  to  Begin 

Trading  in  Few  Months.  CFTC  Chief  Says 

(By  Roger  Lowenstein) 

Trading  in  stock-index  futures  will  prob- 
ably begin  in  the  first  half  of  1982.  Phillip 
F.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  said. 

Stock-index  futures,  long-delayed  by  regu- 
lators, would  enable  traders  to  profit,  or 
lose,  from  the  price  movements  of  groups  of 
stocks  Just  as  they  now  trade  in  copper  or 
wheat  futures. 

However,  they  won't  be  identical  to  con- 
ventional futures  contracts,  which  enable 
traders  to  buy  and  take  physical  delivery  of 
commodities  at  a'  later  date.  Traders  of 
stock-index  futures  will  make  cash  settle- 
ments when  contracts  expire. 

Oitics  have  likened  the  cash  settlement 
arrangement  to  leverage  gambling.  In  stock- 
index  futures,  as  in  others,  traders  wlU  be 
able  to  control  contracts  by  putting  up  only 
a  small  initial  deposit. 

CTTC  chairman's  view 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "We're 
working  on  stock-index  futures,  and  they 
should  be  completed  next  month."  The 
Reagan  appointee  said  the  CPTC  probably 
will  consider  individual  applications  early 
next  year.  Actual  trading  "quite  possibly" 
will  begin  In  the  first  quarter  and  is  "likely" 
to  start  in  the  first  half,  he  said. 

"These  are  going  to  be  big  fast."  said  Clay- 
ton Yeutter.  president  of  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange,  one  of  five  commodity 
markets  that  applied  to  trade  the  instru- 
ments. 

"The  speculative  appeal  is  obvious,  be- 
cause everybody  has  an  opinion  on  which 
way  the  stock  market  is  going."  Mr.  Yeutter 
said.  "They  also  will  appeal  to  the  huge  in- 
stitutional market  for  hedging  purposes." 
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The  contracts  will  be  pegged  to  various 
stock  Indexes  rather  than  to  individual 
stocks.  The  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade, 
which  is  expected  by  industry  officials  to  be 
designated  first,  pegged  its  contract  to  the 
Value  Line  composite  index.  The  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  and  the  New  York 
Commodity  Exchange  contracts  are  based 
on  the  Standard  &  Poor's  500. 

The  New  York  Futures  Exchange,  a  unit 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  hopes  to 
offer  a  contract  linked  to  the  Big  Board's 
composite  index,  as  well  as  to  Indexes  of  fi- 
nancial, utility  and  transportation  stocks. 
Finally,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  has  ap- 
plied to  list  10  contracts,  each  of  them 
linked  to  five  stoclcs  within  a  single  indus- 
try, as  well  as  a  contract  indexed  to  all  of 
them. 

Dow  Jones  Si  Co.,  publisher  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  refused  to  let  the  Kansas 
City  exchange  trade  a  futures  contract  tied 
to  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average.  "We 
don't  license  our  name  to  anyone,"  a  Etow 
Jones  lawyer  said.  He  said  Dow  Jones  was 
espedally  reluctant  to  associate  its  name 
with  a  tradtag  vehicle. 

Dorothy  Berry,  president  of  Arnold  Bern- 
hard  A  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Value  Line 
Index,  said.  "We  think  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade  is  a  reputable  group  and  will 
use  the  concept  well." 

mw  WRIKKLX 

Although  the  futures  industry  already 
does  a  big  business  in  Treasury  bond  and 
bill  futures,  trading  Instruments  tied  to  eq- 
uities would  be  new  to  most  people  in  the 
commodities  business.  Asked  if  his  proposal 
would  succeed,  an  exchange  chainnan  re- 
plied, "I'm  not  a  securities  man.  I  really 
don't  know." 

First  proposed  by  the  Kansas  City  mart  in 
1977,  stock-index  futures  ran  into  a  bureau- 
cratic stall  because  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  CFTC  each 
wanted  to  regulate  them.  Also,  some  critics 
asserted  that  because  actual  shares  won't  be 
traded  and  capital  won't  be  Invested  in  cor- 
porations, stock-index  futures  won't  serve 
any  economic  purpose. 

Others,  including  Mr.  Johnson,  said  that 
such  futures  will  enable  portfolio  managers 
to  hedge  their  stocks  less  expensively  than 
through  the  options  markets.  They  said 
that  a  portfolio  manager  who  fears  a  gener- 
al market  tumble  but  is  reluctant  to  sell 
large  stock  holdings— perhaps  for  tax  rea- 
sons—could protect  himself  by  selling  stock- 
index  futures. 

"A  portfolio  manager  who  thinks  a  certain 
stock  will  outperform  the  market  could  buy 
the  stock  and  sell  an  equivalent  amount  of 
stock-index  futures."  Frank  Jones,  senior 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  Futures  Ex- 
change, said. 

Portfolio  managers  call  the  concept  In- 
triguing. "I  don't  see  any  reason  why  they 
wouldn't  be  a  useful  tool,"  said  Dean  Le- 
Baron,  president  of  Batterymarch  Financial 
Management,  Boston.  "If  the  contracts  were 
cheap  enough  and  had  enough  liquidity, 
they  could  change  the  risk-return  character- 
istics of  portfolios." 

Since  taking  office  in  June,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  held  five  meetings  with  John  Shad, 
chairman  of  the  SEC,  to  iron  out  the  two 
agencies'  Jursidictlonal  differences.  Both 
men  have  reported  "good  progress"  on  the 
talks,  but  they  haven't  been  more  specific 
on  stock-index  futures. 

A  CFTC  official  said,  however,  that  he 
thinks  the  commodities  Eigency  will  be  able 
to  approve  most  of  the  stock-index  futures 
without  opposition  from  the  SEC.  But  the 
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Chicago  Board  indexes  related  to  specific  in- 
dusty  groupings  might  face  more  opposi- 
tion, because  tome  regulators  fear  that  an 
index  based  on  only  a  few  stocks  could  be 
subject  to  manipulation  or  affect  the  price 
of  the  underlying  securities.  CFTC  and  In- 
dustry officials  said. 

Mr.  Yeutter  said  he  expects  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange's  contract  to  be  ap- 
proved 30  day*  or  so  after  the  Kansas  City 
proposal.  If  so.  the  Merc  might  be  able  to 
develop  an  edge  in  the  new  contracts,  as  it 
already  has  a  booming  financial  futures 
business.  The  Kansas  City  markets  prlnicl- 
pal  contract  is  wheat. 

"I  would  pick  Chicago"  as  the  place  to 
trade,  a  New  York  commodities  analyst  said. 
"That's  where  the  wheels  are  turning."* 
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MSGR.       JOSEPH       F.       DOOLKY, 
KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS 

COUNCIL 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Dooley, 
Knights  of  Columbus  Council— 4361  of 
Mingo  Junction,  Ohio,  for  its  out- 
standing achievements.  This  council  is 
celebrating  its  25  years  as  a  chartered 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
during  this  100th  year  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  the  National  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

The  Mingo  Junction  K.  of  C.  was 
chartered  in  1957  with  45  members 
and  has  grown  now  to  580  members. 
During  the  past  25  years  it  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  outstanding  council 
and  significantly  contributed  to  the 
support  of  numerous  organizations. 
Through  this  council's  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities, it  has  supported  St.  Agnes  Ele- 
mentary School,  St.  John  Villa  Chil- 
dren's Home.  Hill  'n'  Dale  Volunteer 
FHre  Department,  Mingo  Junction  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  and  Emergen- 
cy Squad,  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley 
Kidney  Foundation,  Catholic  Central 
High  School  and  Catholic  Central 
High  School  Band,  and  the  Mingo 
Junction  Senior  Citizens.  The  council 
also  sponsois  annual  dinners  for  all 
sports  teams  of  St.  Agnes  School, 
Mingo  Junction  High  School,  and  the 
Mingo  Junction  Senior  Citizens.  The 
Columbian  Squires— a  youth  organiza- 
tion for  boys  12  to  18,  is  solely  spon- 
sored and  funded  by  the  Mingo  Junc- 
tion K.  of  C. 

The  council  has  been  recognized  na- 
tionally, as  well  as  State  and  locally 
for  its  achievements.  For  the  past  8 
years  it  haa  won  the  National  Star 
Council  Award  as  an  outstanding 
chapter.  For  3  consecutive  years  it  has 
won  the  National  Colimibian  Award 
for  outstanding  membership  su:tivities. 
On  a  State  level  the  council  has  been 
consistently  ranked  high  for  its  fund- 
raising  and  membership  activities  and 


locally,  for  the  past  10  years,  it  has 
been  named  the  No.  1  K.  of  C.  Council 
in  the  Diocese  of  Steubenville  for  out- 
standing membership  activities. 

The  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Dooley, 
Knights  of  Columbus— 4361  of  Mingo 
Junction  has  certainly  earned  its  repu- 
tation for  significant  contributions  to 
the  community  and  I  am  pleased  to 
congratulate  them  on  its  25th  anniver- 
sary and  extend  to  each  member  my 
sincere  appreciation  and  warm  wishes 
for  continued  success.* 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACiroSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  by 
day,  the  world  edges  closer  and  closer 
to  the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster.  The 
arms  race  is  getting  out  of  control 
with  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  nuclear  weapons 
states  now  possessing  more  than 
50,000  nuclear  warheads.  These  war- 
heads have  a  total  explosive  power  of 
1  million  Hiroshima  bombs.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  this  frightening  capacity  for 
destruction,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  between  themselves, 
plan  to  construct  20,000  additional 
wsirheads  in  the  next  decade.  It  also 
appears  likely  that  other  nations  will 
choose  to  join  the  nuclear  club.  Al- 
ready, at  least  30  countries  have  the 
technical  capabQity  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons.  And  at  the  moment,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  expect  other  nations  to  re- 
nounce nuclear  weapons  while  the  su- 
perpowers make  no  effort  to  curb 
their  own  voracious  appetite  for  these 
arms. 

The  time  has  come  to  halt  this  unre- 
strained arms  race.  The  superpowers' 
nuclear  weapons  programs  today  are 
at  the  point  where  new  weapons  sys- 
tems will  only  "make  the  rubble 
bounce,"  as  some  commentators  have 
noted.  For  example,  it  would  take  only 
several  hundred  of  the  more  than 
50,000  nuclear  weapons  that  presently 
exist  to  effectively  destroy  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Just  one  Poseidon  submarine  has 
enough  independently  targetable  war- 
heads to  cause  30  million  fatalities  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I,  therefore,  am  introducing  today, 
along  with  28  cosponsors.  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  six  weapons  states— the 
United  States,  U.S.S.R.,  France.  Great 
Britain,  China,  and  India— to  begin  ne- 
gotiations to  adopt  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapons.  Specifically,  the  resolution 
calls  for  the  United  States,  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  nuclear  weapons  states,  to  pro- 
pose halting  all  further  testing,  pro- 
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duction,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  of  missiles  and  new  air- 
craft designed  primarily  to  deliver  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  made 
a  very  perceptive  statement  a^ut  the 
utility  of  nuclear  arms  in  an  address  to 
the  Arms  Control  Association  last  De- 
cember. "Thermonuclear  weapons,"  he 
said,  "are  good  for  two  things— for  de- 
terrence or  for  suicide." 

The  sad  fact  is  that  while  the  super- 
powers' stated  policies  have  been  to 
deter  nuclear  war,  the  weapons  sys- 
tems they  have  developed  have 
brought  the  world  closer  to  the  second 
option— suicide.  Rather  than  ease  ten- 
sion and  achieve  stability,  the  super- 
powers have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
caught  up  in  a  nuclear  weapons  spiral 
that  has  Increased  the  pressure  on 
both  sides  to  use  their  nuclear  arms  in 
a  crisis.  And  the  next  generation  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  weapons, 
which  promise  to  increase  both  sides' 
war-fighting  capabilities  in  a  limited 
nuclear  exchange,  will  further  fuel  the 
arms  race. 

As  a  starting  point,  a  nuclear  freeze 
would  halt  the  nuclear  arms  buildup 
in  its  tracks,  whUe  the  weapons  states 
begin  meaningful  negotiations  for 
eventual  reductions. 

All  across  the  coimtry,  grassroots  or- 
ganizations—made up  of  businessmen, 
ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  com- 
munity leaders,  to  name  a  few— have 
sprung  up  demanding  a  nuclear  freeze. 
From  Oregon  to  California  to  Texas  to 
Vermont  to  Massachusetts,  State  legis- 
latures, town  meetings  and  religious 
conferences  have  called  for  a  freeze  on 
these  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Their  message  is  clear.  Enough  Is 
enough.  The  nuclear  arms  buildup  the 
past  quarter  century  has  bought  the 
superpowers  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
less,  not  more,  security. 

It  Is  now  time  for  the  Congress  to 
convey  that  message  to  the  White 
House,  the  Nation,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.* 


TRIBLE  MAGNUSON  ACT 
AMENDMENT 
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"to  take  into  account  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  States."  Despite 
these  dual  purposes  for  the  act,  emer- 
gency regxilatlons  are  permitted  only 
for  "an  emergency  involving  any  fish- 
ery resource."  This  permits  emergency 
regvilatlons  when  quick  action  is 
needed  to  conserve  and  manage  the  re- 
source, but  not  when  the  emergency  is 
of  a  social  or  economic  nature.  As  the 
act  is  written,  a  social  or  economic 
emergency  can  continue  for  months 
before  permanent  regulations  can  be 
approved. 

The  Magnuson  Act  Is  to  conserve 
and  manage  the  resource  and  to  take 
Into  account  the  social  and  economic 
needs  of  the  States.  The  emergency 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
should  reflect  each  of  these  purposes. 
My  bill  accomplishes  this  by  extending 
this  power  to  Include  social  and  eco- 
nomic emergencies  that  affect  Ameri- 
can fishermen  and  fish  processors. 

My  constituents  in  Virginia  who  fish 
for  a  living  and  fishermen  throughout 
the  Atlantic  SUtes  are  examples  of 
the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation. 
Strict  Federal  catch  limits  and  spiral- 
ling fuel  costs  are  combining  to  cause 
these  people  great  economic  hardship. 
A  solution  to  this  economic  emergen- 
cy   is    proposed    in    a    new    Atlantic 
groimdfish   management   plan   which 
would  both  conserve  the  fishery  re- 
source and  allow  fishermen  to  make  a 
profit.  This  new  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved and  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  However,  since 
the  plan  addresses  an  economic  emer- 
gency, it  may  not  be  put  into  effect  on 
an  emergency  basis  before  it  receives 
final  approval  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality.  Such  approval  can 
take  months,  an  intolerable  length  of 
time  for  someone  who  is  on  the  brink 
of  economic  disaster. 

The  needs  of  the  American  fishing 
industry  and  the  sluggish  pace  of  the 
Federal  regiilatory  approval  process 
require  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce have  the  authority  to  act  quick- 
ly In  cases  of  social  and  economic 
emergency.* 
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tor  in  Mount  Pleasant  Township,  Pa., 
which  happens  to  be  part  of  my  con- 
gressional district. 

I  personally  have  known  John 
Bysick  for  many  years  now  and  can 
testify  to  his  dedication,  skill,  hard 
work,  and  unshakable  commitment  to 
the  public  Interest.  Indeed,  seldom  In 
this  modem  time  do  we  find  people 
who  are  willing  and  capable  of  making 
the  personal  sacrifices  necessary  to  do 
the  kind  of  first-class  Job  that  John's 
work  truly  was. 

Of  course,  he  was  an  elected  public 
official,  and  stood  for  election  to  six 
straight  4-year  terms  and,  incidentally, 
was  overwhelmingly  chosen  each  time. 
While  he  may  no  longer  be  the  Mount 
Pleasant  tax  collector,  his  legacy 
surely  lives  on;  and  though  I  am  sure 
that  capable,  skilled  people  will  rise  to 
take  his  place,  I  do  know  that  his  serv- 
ices will  be  sincerely  missed,  and  that 
a  grateful  municipality  wlU  long  re- 
member the  thorough,  thoughtful  ex- 
ample of  his  administration. 


HON.  PAUL  S.  TRIBLE,  JR. 

or  VXRCIHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1982 
•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  emer- 
gency action  under  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  Management 
Act  to  address  economic  and  social 
emergencies  affecting  U.S.  fishermen 
and  fish  processors. 

The  Magnuson  Act  was  enacted  to 
"conserve  and  manage"  the  fishery  re- 
sources foimd  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Another  purpose  was 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BYSICK 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OP  PEmfBTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HKPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  here  in  Congress  seldom 
get  an  opportunity  to  praise  public  of- 
ficials, especially  at  the  local  level,  for 
the  years  of  service  dedicated  to  the 
community  at  large.  But  today  I  have 
the  privilege  of  publicly  acknowledg- 
ing and  thanking  John  Bysick,  who  for 
over  24  years  has  served  as  tax  collec- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT 
PETTTEROLF 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  POni STLVAHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  15,  1982,  a  distinguished  edu- 
cator will  retire  after  28  years  as  a 
teacher  at  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School.  Philadelphia;  many  years  as  a 
teacher  and  administrative  assistant  In 
Standard  Evening  High  School;  and  a 
total  of  34  years  of  service  In  the 
school  district  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Robert  Fetterolf  began  his 
teaching  career  instructing  veterans  at 
Bok  High  School.  In  1954  he  went  to 
Lincoln  High  School  where  he  demon- 
strated expertise  In  teaching  every 
business  education  subject.  At  Lincoln 
he  served  as  grade  chairman,  school 
treasurer,  and  soccer  coach. 

During  his  many  years  at  Standard 
Evening  High  School  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  Philadelphia,  he  has  been  a  re- 
spected teacher  and  an  administrative 
assistant. 

From  his  first  day  of  teaching  in 
1948  at  Bok  High  School,  throughout 
his  many  positions  and  responsibilities 
within  the  Philadelphia  schools  until 
his  retirement  from  Lincoln  High 
School,  he  has  made  many  friends 
among  his  colleagues.  Most  of  all,  he 
has  helped  his  students  realize  their 
full  career  potentials.  He  truly  epito- 
mizes the  phrase,  "A  teacher  effects 
eternity  •  *  *."• 
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THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  AND 
THE  O'NEILL  UNIT 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  President  sent  his  budget  to 
the  Congress  for  our  consideration,  de- 
liberation, and  ultimately  our  approv- 
al. Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  about  many  of  the 
administration's  priorities.  Aside  from 
the  many  cuts  proposed.  I  am  shocked 
and  distressed  over  the  failure  to  make 
some  very  justified  cuts. 

I  am  speaking  about  the  Interior  De- 
partment's decision  to  continue  fund- 
ing for  the  O'Neill  Unit.  The  O'Neill 
Unit,  sometimes  known  as  Norden 
Dam.  is  an  irrigation  project  in  north 
central  Nebraska  which  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  proposing  for  construc- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Bureau's  latest  fig- 
ures, the  cost  of  the  project  has 
jumped  more  than  $30  million  since 
last  year.  The  total  cost,  to  irrigate  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  Nebraska's 
farms  and  farmlands,  is  now  slated  to 
be  $368  million.  The  Bureau  also  re- 
veals in  its  current  budget  documents 
that  the  current  "irrigation  invest- 
ment per  acre"  is  now  a  staggering 
$4,535  per  acre.  The  Bureau  still  faces 
another  12  years  of  construction  and 
these  numbers  will  continue  to  rise  on 
an  annual  basis. 

If  built,  this  project  may  well  cost 
the  Federal  Government  as  much  as 
$1,000,000,000.  To  spend  1  billion  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  during  this  period  of 
economic  strain  is  wholly  unjustified. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  House  and  Senate 
debated  the  reauthorization.  Senator 
Henry  Bellmon  addressed  the  other 
Chamber  and  questioned  this  very 
project  along  with  several  others.  The 
distinguished  Senator  said: 

These  projects  .  .  .  meet  all  existing  crite- 
ria and  requirements.  Yet,  if  the  real  bene- 
fits which  some  of  them  produced  are  com- 
pared with  the  true  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government— not  In  the  form  of  complex 
economic  analyses,  but  in  simple  descriptive 
terms— they  would  make  little  sense,  and  I 
doubt  that  a  majority  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  support  them. 

The  body  of  law  and  policy  which  estab- 
lishes criteria  and  repayment  requirements 
of  reclamation  projects  has  evolved  over 
many  decades.  Incremental  changes  have 
been  made  which  did  not  consider  the  rela- 
tionship among  the  many  functions  of  a 
large,  complex,  multi-purpose  project,  and 
did  not  consider  other  Federal  programs. 
The  result  is  an  incredibly  complex  set  of 
rules  which  are  devoid  of  logic,  which  dis- 
tort planning  and  which  obscure  the  deci- 
sions which  Congress  must  finally  make. 
True  costs  and  benefits  are  impossible  to  as- 
certain because  of  the  complexities  of  feasi- 
bility criteria  and  because  of  claimed  project 
benefits  which  are  both  difficult  to  Justify 
and  impossible  to  prove. 
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The  Senator  went  on  to  predict  that 
O'Neill  in  particular  would  cost  more 
than  $600  million,  which  would  repre- 
sent a  Federal  investment  of  almost 
$8,000  for  tach  and  every  one  of  the 
77,000  acres  in  the  project. 

This  clearly  represents  distorted  pri- 
orities on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Moreover,  the  major 
purpose  of  the  project  is  to  produce 
com.  The  fiscal  year  1983  budget  doc- 
uments tell  us  that  the  project  will 
produce  more  com  than  previously 
thought. 

It  appears  that  this  administration 
wants  to  place  us  h&cia  on  the  contra- 
dictory seesaw  of  having  commodity 
programs  from  the  USDA  providing 
various  benefits  to  farmers  not  to 
produce  crops  while  the  Interior  De- 
partment spends  Federal  funds  to  In- 
crease production  of  the  same  com- 
modity. This  contradiction  was  very 
real  in  the  very  late  part  of  the  1960's 
and  early  part  of  the  1970's.  We  are  re- 
turning to  that  policy. 

In  the  last  days  of  January,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  John  Block, 
asked  for  a  10-percent  voluntary  re- 
duction in  com  planting.  Within  days, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  advises 
the  Congress  that  the  cost  of  O'Neill  is 
increasing  at  least  $30  million— so  we 
can  produce  more  com. 

The  O'Neill  Unit  is  a  project  with  a 
variety  of  environmental  and  econom- 
ic problems.  Last  year,  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Berettter,  issued  a  scath- 
ing report  on  the  project's  economics. 
Every  economic  aspect  of  the  project 
was  reviewed  and  each  was  found  to 
have  problems. 

The  report  noted  that  the  project 
now  exceeded  its  cost  ceiling  and  that 
in  order  to  proceed  with  construction, 
the  project  would  require  reauthoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

The  Bureau's  documents  justifying 
the  budget  request  agree  and  affirm 
that  fact.  According  to  the  Bureau, 
the  project  now  exceeds  its  cost  ceiling 
by  more  than  $35  million.  Notwith- 
standing that,  the  Interior  seeks  con- 
tinued construction  funding  for  the 
project  and  fails  to  request  reauthor- 
ization, indicating  that  it  is  not  needed 
at  this  time. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  about  8 
months  since  the  Bereuter  report  on 
O'Neill  was  formally  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No  response 
has  been  forthcoming. 

In  the  meantime.  I  have  been  given 
a  copy  of  what  I  understand  is  the  Bu- 
reau's draft  response.  My  interpreta- 
tion of  this  response  is  that  the  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  answering  Mr.  Berueter's  ques- 
tions, basically  agrees  that  the  project 
is  not  properly  authorized  and  indi- 
cates that  "Reclamation's  authority  to 
index  the  costs  of  the  O'Neill  Unit  is 
questionable  and  should  be  clarified." 

The  Bureau's  draft  response  goes  on 
to  say  that  if  a  study  on  alternatives 
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determines  going  forward  with  the  au- 
thorized project,  then  "we  will  seek 
clarifying  legislation  to  specifically  au- 
thorize cost  indexing." 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  Bureau 
intends  to  move  forward  with  the  proj- 
ect, but  is  disregarding  its  indication 
to  seek  the  necessary  clarifying  legisla- 
tion. The  budget  documents  provide  a 
clear  desire  to  move  forward.  This 
little  problem,  the  ability  to  Index,  is 
extremely  important.  The  Bureau  has 
added  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
the  project  on  the  assumption  that  in- 
dexing is  authorized.  It  would  appear 
that  the  legislation  does  not  authorize 
indexing,  but  Interior  wants  to  move 
forward  anjrway. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  farmers  through- 
out the  Midwest  when  these  kinds  of 
projects  continue  to  distort  our  farm 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  portion  of 
what  I  am  told  is  the  Bureau's  pending 
response  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

U.S.  Departhknt  or  thx  Interior, 

BuRKAU  OP  Reclamation, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Douglas  Bereuter, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Berxuter:  Enclosed  are  our  re- 
sponses to  the  nine  major  issues  identified 
in  your  June  8  report  on  the  O'Neill  Unit  In 
Nebraska.  In  addition,  we  are  proceeding 
with  the  120-day  study  of  alternatives  which 
we  have  scheduled  for  completion  by  Octo- 
ber 10. 

Please  feel  free  to  let  us  know  if  you  have 
any  questions  concerning  our  responses  on 
the  120-day  study. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  N.  Broadbent. 

Commissioner. 

Enclosure. 

1.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  question- 
able authority  to  escalate  costs  for  the 
O'Neill  project  from  $113  million  to  $335 
million  and  beyond. 

Response:  The  claim  is  that  the  Congress, 
in  authorizing  the  O'Neill  Unit,  purposely 
deleted  critical  language  that  would  have 
provided  authority  to  index  the  costs  of  the 
O'NelU  Unit  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
(Reclamation)  has  done  since  the  project 
was  authorized  in  1972. 

Section  406  (Section  5  of  the  biU  Just  for 
the  O'Neill  Unit)  of  T.tle  IV  of  the  Act  of 
October  20,  1972  (86  Stat.  964)  provides: 

"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  O'Neill  Unit 
as  authorized  in  this  Act  the  sum  of 
$113,300,000  (based  upon  January  1972 
prices),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  in  construction*  involved 
herein.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
required  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  unit." 

It  is  clear  from  the  language  contained  in 
the  act  and  underlined  above,  that  there  is 
authority  to  change  the  costs  of  the  O'Neill 
Unit  ($113,300,000)  by  adding  or  subtracting 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construc- 
tion involved  herein.  Therefore,  Reclama- 
tion clearly  has  the  authority  to  change  the 
costs  based  on  ordinary  fluctuations  in  con- 
truction.  The  question   then  becomes,   by 
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what  means  should  Reclamation  add  to  or 
subtract  from  the  costs  within  the  authority 
granted? 

In  the  same  act  were  authorizations  for 
four  other  projects.  Each  contained  the 
same  language  as  set  forth  above  except 
after  the  asterisk  and  before  the  ^ord  "in- 
volved" was  the  following: 

"...  costs  as  indicated  by  engineering 
costs  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of  con- 
struction .  .  . " 

In  addition,  numerous  other  project  au- 
thorizing acts  contain  the  same  phrase. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory Is  silent  upon  this  omission.  The  legis- 
lative history  shows  that  at  hearings  on 
H.R.  868  held  In  Washl^igton,  D.C.  on 
March  20,  1972,  in  front  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  and  on 
S.  353  on  March  21,  1972,  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  original  bills  as  presented  and  read 
into  the  record  did  not  contain  the  Indexing 
language.  By  letters  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committee  Chairmen,  dated  Janu- 
ary 25,  1972  and  February  2,  1972,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  suggested, 
among  other  things,  that  a  specific  amount, 
plus  the  Indexing  language  be  substituted 
for  the  general  appropriation  language  con- 
tained in  the  original  bills  as  Introduced. 

When  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee asked  for  Mr.  Martin  the  sponsor 
of  H.R.  868.  on  the  Department's  proposal 
and  his  response  was  that  he  was  not  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  suggested 
amendment  to  Section  2.  He  was  then  asked 
if  that  was  the  only  one  of  major  concern. 
His  response  was: 

"That  is  right;  Section  5  on  the  next  page, 
I  have  no  objection  to." 

Senate  Report  No.  92-1121,  dated  Septem- 
ber 12,  1972,  indicates  clearly  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  adopted  the  amended  indexing  lan- 
guage and  the  Congressional  Record  report- 
ed on  September  14,  1972.  that  S.  353 
passed,  as  amended.  However,  as  H.R.  858 
and  S.  353  were  combined  into  S.  520,  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  5,  1972,  re- 
ports that  the  only  difference  between  H.R. 
868  and  S.  353,  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 14, 1972,  relative  to  Sec.  5  is  that  the 
House  bill  had  "...  updated  the  amoimt  of 
appropriations  authorized  for  construction 
of  the  unit  to  reflect  current  price  levels. " 
However,  the  printing  of  S.  520  In  the  Octo- 
ber 5,  1972  Congressional  Record  is  the  first 
unexplained  omission  of  the  cost  indexing 
phrase.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this 
section  In  the  legislative  history.  S.  520  then 
was  passed,  but  the  indexing  phrase  is  miss- 
ing from  the  act  providing  authorization  for 
the  O'Neill  Unit.  It  is  in  the  authorizing  lan- 
guage for  the  other  four  projects  authorized 
by  this  act. 

With  this  background  and  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  act,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  when 
the  act  was  being  typed,  an  inadvertent 
error  was  made.  The  typist  may  have  typed 
the  word  "construction"  and  started  typing 
again  after  the  second  "construction"  in 
that  sentence  and  thereby  left  out  the  In- 
dexing language. 

Without  the  indexing  language  in  the  act. 
Congress  authorized  Reclamation  to  build 
this  project  for  $113,300,000  based  on  1972 
prices  "plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  for  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  in  construction."  It  authorizes 
Reclamation  to  construct  the  project  with 
$113,300,000  plus  any  additional  amounts  of 
money  it  may  need  to  do  so  if  the  need  for 
such  additional  amounts  are  caused  by  ordl- 
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nary  fluctuations  in  construction  costs.  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  only  logical  meaning 
of  the  words.  The  method  by  which  the 
change  is  to  be  accomplished  is  not  specified 
by  the  act. 

If  Congress  wished  to  preclude  Reclama- 
tion from  spending  more  than  $113,300,000 
on  the  O'Neill  Unit,  It  most  likely  would  not 
have  left  the  underlined  language  In  Section 
406.  In  addition,  there  normally  is  some  dis- 
cussion or  mention  In  the  legislative  history 
stating  that  a  project  is  limited  to  a  given 
amount.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
there  also  would  have  been  some  discussion 
of  the  missing  indexing  language  too,  if 
Congress  had  meant  to  leave  out  this  lan- 
guage on  purpose. 

Since  it  appeared  that  Interior's  requested 
amendment  had  been  adopted  and  neither 
the  authorizing  legislation  nor  its  legislative 
history  contain  any  language  that  expressly 
prohibits  cost  Indexing,  Reclamation  as- 
sumed that  It  could  Index  the  costs  and  did 
so  in  Its  subsequent  appropriations  justifica- 
tions documents.  However,  the  Solicitor  in- 
forms us  that  because  the  law  Itself  is  sUent 
on  the  matter.  Reclamation's  authority  to 
index  the  costs  of  the  O'NelU  Unit  is  ques- 
tionable and  should  be  clarified.  Therefore, 
If  the  outcome  of  the  120-day  study  we  are 
conducting  Justifies  continuing  with  the 
O'Neill  Unit  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
92-514,  we  will  seek  clarifying  legislation  to 
specifically  authorize  cost  indexing.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  ANNA  V.  BROWN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  at  this  juncture 
to  salute  the  accomplishments  of  the 
leading  activist  for  the  elderly  in 
Cleveland— Mrs.  Anna  V.  Brown.  Mrs. 
Brown  is  the  energetic  and  seemingly 
tireless  director  of  Cleveland's  Depart- 
ment on  Aging. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  few  people 
who  can  boast  of  such  an  impressive 
record  and  accomplishments  on  l>ehalf 
of  this  Nation's  senior  citizens  as  Mrs. 
Anna  V.  Brown. 

To  the  elderly  in  Cleveland,  my  good 
friend,  Anna  Brown,  is  the  chief  advo- 
cate and  spokesperson.  For  many 
years,  she  has  been  the  fearless  warri- 
or fighting  the  battles  for  the  often 
forgotten  senior  citizens  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  Her  enthusiasm  for  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  our  golden  agers  is  in- 
fectious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Anna  V.  Brown 
assumed  the  directorship  of  the  Office 
on  Aging,  the  position  was  elevated  to 
a  cabinet-level  post.  Seemingly,  at  the 
same  time,  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
were  elevated  to  a  higher  place  on  the 
city's  agenda.  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  Anna  V.  Brown's  work  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  that. 

Anna  V.  Brown's  name  is  synony- 
mous with  help  and  quality  existence 
for  the  elderly  in  Cleveland  and  Ohio. 
In  many  respects  she  is  the  guardian 
and  reminder  of  the  concerns  of  the 
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elderly  in  Ohio  just  like  our  own  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper  serves  in  that 
capacity  here  in  the  Congress.  For  leg- 
islators and  policymakers.  Anna  V. 
Brown  is  a  fountain  of  information 
and  new  ideas  atwut  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Anna  V.  Brown  has 
also  helped  average  citizens.  Mrs. 
Brown  has  dispelled  the  myths  about 
the  elderly  while  asserting  their  rights 
as  active  citizens  in  this  Nation. 

The  yeoman's  job  she  has  performed 
has  earned  her  national  recognition 
and  the  respect  of  people  from  across 
this  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you 
ask  about  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
in  Ohio,  Mrs.  Brown's  name  almost 
always  is  included  in  the  answer. 
When  you  attend  an  aging  conference. 
Mrs.  Anna  V.  Brown  and  her  accom- 
plishments are  usually  noted. 

The  elderly  in  Cleveland  and  people 
throughout  this  Nation  are  better  off 
because  of  Mrs.  Anna  V.  Brown.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  appropriate  if 
my  colleagues  paused  and  saluted  this 
dynamic  American— Mrs.  Anna  V. 
Brown. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  Mrs.  Anna  V.  Brown: 

Anna  Brown  Leads  Way  por  the  Aged  in 

Cleveland 

(By  Judy  Pennebaker) 

The  V  in  Anna  Brown's  middle  name 
should  stand  for  vitality. 

Instead,  it  is  for  Vivian— the  West  Virginia 
coalmining  village  where,  in  1914,  she  was 
bom,  the  only  child  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  and 
Hattie  Brown. 

At  67,  the  activist  director  of  Cleveland's 
Department  on  Aging  is  a  powerhouse  of 
energy  and  drive,  serving  as  a  role  model  for 
the  city's  over-85  citizens,  while  she  spear- 
heads their  continuing  push  for  dignity  and 
equality. 

Brown's  Interest  In  politics  and  people  was 
fashioned  early.  As  a  child,  she  watched  her 
father— "a  complete  and  absolute  physi- 
cian"—conduct  a  rugged  practice  in  Appa- 
lachia,  before  the  family  moved  to  Cleve- 
land in  1941. 

"He  would  spoon-feed  a  canc»r  patient 
who  had  lost  her  appetite  through  chemo- 
therapy. He  would  ride  horseback  to  reach 
homes  where  there  weren't  roads,  or  ford 
streams  in  his  car.  He  would  flag  down  a 
train  to  transport  a  stretcher  to  the  nearest 
hospital,"  she  recalled. 

At  85.  in  his  61st  year  of  medical  practice. 
Dr.  Brown  became  a  distinguished  fellow  of 
the  Cleveland  Clinic. 

After  attending  prep  school  at  Northfield 
School  for  Girls  In  East  Northfield.  Mass., 
Anna  V.  Brown  went  to  Oberlln  College- 
chosen  because  of  the  "freedom  of  expres- 
sion" she  found  there.  She  received  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  sociology. 

At  New  York  University  in  Manhattan, 
she  majored  in  race  relations  and  politics- 
further  preparing  herself  to  be  an  activist, 
long  before  it  was  a  popular  role. 

Childless  and  widowed.  Brown  has  worked 
all  her  adult  life,  as  secretary  and  manager 
of  her  father's  office  and  in  the  federal 
General  Accounting  Office. 
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Brown  has  been  Involved  in  Cleveland's  ef- 
forts to  help  the  aging  from  the  beginning, 
during  Carl  B.  Stokes'  administration.  She 
prides  herself  on  the  accomplishments  of 
the  succeeding  years,  including  Community 
Responsive  Transit  and  the  geriatric  out- 
reach, home  maintenance  and  vial  of  life 
programs. 

Under  the  latter  program.  100,000  vials 
containing  a  mini-medcal  history  of  the  re- 
cipient are  being  distributed  to  Cleveland's 
senior  dtlxens. 

"The  initial  thrust  was  to  increase  and  co- 
ordinate services  to  the  elderly  in  the  com- 
munity," Brown  explained.  The  city's  Com- 
mlasion  on  Aging  was  raised  to  department 
status  in  the  Oeorge  V.  Voinovich  adminis- 
tration. It  has  received  nations^  attention. 
as  has  Brown. 

Now  her  business  takes  her  to  Washington 
several  days  each  month.  She  holds  offices, 
including  president  of  the  Ohio  chapter  of 
the  Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged,  board 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Aging, 
vice  president  for  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  of  Black  Aged  and  president 
of  the  Urban  Elderly  Coalition  (with  a  100- 
city  membership). 

Recently,  she  was  invited  to  join  a  con- 
sumer committee  Investigating  the  high  cost 
of  dying  and  burial. 

Brown  has  opted  to  pay  her  own  travel  ex- 
penses to  assure  reimbursement  for  her  11 
geriatric  outreach  workers. 

"Our  office  has  the  greatest  reservoir  of 
information  on  aging  in  the  country," 
Brown  said  proudly.  "Special  interest 
groups  use  it  to  prepare  position  papers  to 
influence  action  at  a  congressional  level." 

Government  inquiries  have  come  to  her 
from  as  far  away  as  France. 

The  New  FMeralism  and  its  emphasis  on 
the  private  sector  do  not  scare  Brown,  she 
said:  "For  years  I  have  said  to  senior  citizens 
groups,  'Oet  your  house  in  order.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  federal  government 
quits  handing  out  big  bags  of  money.'  And  it 
has." 

President  Reagan's  seeming  insensitlvity 
to  the  elderly  Is  typical.  Brown  said,  of  an 
older  person  who  started  with  little,  but 
anuused  wealth. 

"They  forget  how  it  was."  she  lamented. 

One  misconception  that  disturbs  her  is 
that  the  elderly  are  necessarily  frail,  and 
that  their  way  of  life  should  be  altered. 

Speaking  of  the  over-75  group— still  ambu- 
latory, still  lucid— she  said,  "They  are  far 
from  frail.  They  are  the  toughest  of  the  lot. 
They  are  the  survivors." 

And.  she  added,  others  should  respect 
these  people's  life-styles:  "When  someone 
tells  me  a  90-year-old  man  isn't  eating  right 
and  his  diet  should  be  changed.  I  balk.  He 
had  to  get  there  some  way.  If  it  ain't  broke, 
don't  fix  it." 

Brown  lives  in  the  Olenville  area  with  her 
92-year-old  mother,  who  moved  in  with  her 
daughter  after  her  house  was  burglarized 
and  she  was  beaten— another  major  problem 
for  the  elderly.  Brown  pointed  out. 

Brown's  husband,  another  Brown  named 
Elmer,  died  of  cancer  at  61.  An  artist  for 
American  Greetings  Corp.  at  the  time,  he 
earlier  was  responsible  for  the  large  free- 
dom mural  in  the  City  Club.  His  black-and- 
white  wood  print  of  an  elderly  woman  is  the 
focal  point  of  Brown's  no-nonsense  City 
Hall  office. 

Today.  Brown  concentrates  strictly  on  her 
work. 

"I'm  a  true  workaholic,"  she  acknowl- 
edged from  her  cluttered  desk.  Her  days 
sometimes  stretch  to  14  hours  and  spill  over 
to  the  weekends. 
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"I  speak  weekends,  handle  workshops  and 
do  the  polka  with  my  seniors  at  St.  Stanis- 
laus Church  on  Sundays."  she  said. 

Her  own  tetirement?  There  may  be  no 
such  thing.  If  she  leaves  politics,  the  ageless 
woman  plans  to  open  a  consulting  firm  "to 
help  other  people  look  down  the  pike." 

"People  are  outliving  their  resources,  and 
inflation  keeps  plowing  into  savings,"  she 
said. 

For  now,  she  fulfills  her  idealism  in  office, 
where  her  alms  for  Cleveland's  elderly  are: 

"To  meet  needs  as  seniors  perceive  them, 
to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy  with 
living  and  not  to  be  Judgmental  about  how 
they  do  it."« 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND. 
COUNTRY  CLUBS 


HON.  HAROLD  WASHINGTON 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
note  with  interest  that  the  great 
debate  over  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  has  begrun  with  an  ex- 
change between  the  President  and  the 
Speaker  over  country  club  affiliations. 
According  to  newspaper  reports.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  claims  that  it  is  unfair  to 
characterize  the  budget  he  has  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  as  a  "country  club 
budget"  that  ignores  the  needs  of  the 
poor. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  privileged  status  given  country 
clubs  and  other  private  clubs  under 
our  tax  structure,  I  know  a  way  that 
President  Reagan  can  back  up  his 
words  with  action.  Under  current  law, 
country  clubs  enjoy  tax  exemptions  as 
private  corporations.  Yet,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  private  clubs,  including 
those  in  the  National  Capital  area, 
practice  de  facto  discrimination 
against  minorities  and  sometimes 
women  applicants  in  their  member- 
ship policies.  Many  individuals  and 
companies  are  pennltted  to  deduct 
substantial  amounts  for  membership 
fees  and  three-martini  lunches.  Pees 
for  these  clubs  in  the  Washington  area 
range  up  to  $20,000  per  year,  plus 
monthly  dues  and  meal  costs.  IRS 
allows  up  to  a  total  writeoff  for  ex- 
penses. 

After  prodding  from  the  Congress, 
the  OPCCP  issued  a  regulation  pro- 
hibiting Federal  contractors  from 
paying  membership  fees  for  their  em- 
ployees in  racially  segregated  private 
clubs.  The  agency's  reasoning  was  that 
if  employee  Justify  such  payments  on 
groimds  that  they  provide  a  business 
opportunity  for  employees,  then  as 
Federal  contractors,  they  have  an  obli- 
gation not  to  support  clubs  which  do 
so  on  a  segregated  basis.  Even  that 
regulation  is  under  attack  from  the 
Reagan  administration. 

I  believe  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  review  their 
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own  policy  regarding  the  privileged 
tax  status  given  country  clubs  and 
other  private  social  organizations  that 
enjoy  such  status  while  engaging  in 
discriminatory  practices,  in  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law.« 


HOSPICE  PROGRAM  AND 
MEDICARE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  MBW  JXItSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  facing  a  terminal  disease  can 
be  physically,  emotionally,  and  finan- 
cially straining.  For  the  past  decade, 
the  hospice  program  has  been  helping 
patients  through  this  ordeal.  I  feel 
this  program  is  essential  and  should  be 
covered  by  the  medicare  program. 
That  is  why  I  am  a  sponsor  of  H.R. 
5180,  the  Hospice  Care  Reimburse- 
ment Act. 

Hospices  are  an  alternative  to  tradi- 
tional methods  of  caring  for  the  termi- 
nally ill.  They  help  the  patient  live  a 
normal  life  by  rejoining  the  work 
force,  the  community,  and  the  family. 
Hospices,  which  were  started  a  little 
over  a  decade  ago,  are  presently  found 
in  every  State.  These  programs  serve 
both  the  patient  and  the  families  of 
patients. 

Found  in  many  hospitals,  the  hos- 
pices are  professionally  staffed.  Along 
with  physicitms  and  nurses,  the  staff 
usually  consists  of  clergy,  social  work- 
ers, psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
trained  volunteers.  Prom  the  concep- 
tion of  the  program,  the  hospices  have 
been  funded  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  by  other  groups  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  seen  the  need  to 
help  the  dying  in  their  last  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hospice  program  is 
not  new  to  the  Government.  Many 
Government  offices,  including  the 
General  Accoimtlng  Office,  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  have 
studied  the  program.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  set 
up  a  hospice  task  force  to  study  the 
methods  of  reimbursement,  quality 
control  mechanisms,  and  cost  of  care. 

Hospice  care  includes  nursing  care, 
physical  therapy,  occupational  ther- 
apy, short-term  inpatient  care,  coun- 
seling, and  medical  supplies.  As  of 
now.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  in  the  hos- 
pice program  do  not  have  reimburse- 
ment for  the  necessary  care.  This  bill 
would  give  them  relief  from  this  finan- 
cial burden. 

I  think  the  time  has  come.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  funding  for  this  program.  I 
urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
to  support  this  legislation  which  is  of 
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utmost  importance  to  so  many  Ameri- 
cans.* 


OSHA  AND  THE  GIFT  OP 
ECONOMIC  AWARENESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PEin«8TI,VAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
year  since  the  administration  put  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration under  new  management  a 
certain  economic  awareness  has 
emerged. 

"Economic  awareness"  is  not  my 
phrase.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Like  the  equally  skillful  revenue  en- 
hancement it  comes  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  wraps  a  gift  of  some  kind. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  credit  for  the 
phrase  goes  to  Christopher  DeMuth. 
an  official  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  who  oversees  mat- 
ters of  regulation  and  deregulation  for 
the  administration. 

Mr.  DeMuth  coined  it  late  last  year, 
shortly  after  he  took  up  duties  as 
chief  of  regulatory  affairs.  He  told 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  interview- 
ers that  the  administration's  goal  is  to 
implant  in  regulatory  procedure  at 
agencies  like  OSHA  a  certain  sophisti- 
cation and  economic  awareness  that 
eventually  may  find  its  way  into  law. 

OSHA  demonstrated  a  high  degree 
of  sophistication  and  economic  aware- 
ness in  the  closing  months  of  last  year 
when  the  new  management  recovered 
from  the  fii-sl  shock  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  on  its  cotton  dust 
standard. 

Specifically,  OSHA  has  been  aware 
of  and  concerned  about  the  capital 
costs  imposed  on  business  and  indus- 
try by  the  requirements  of  protecting 
worker  health. 

Currently  under  review  and  appar- 
ently due  for  modification  are  two  im- 
portant health  questions:  One  is  the 
agency's  carcinogen  policy  and  the 
other  is  its  standing  practice  of  requir- 
ing installation  of  engineering  controls 
to  protect  worker  health. 

Engineering  controls  is  an  awkward 
term,  but  it  is  well  illustrated  by  ex- 
plaining that  OSHA  chose  in  the  past 
to  require  better  ventilation  and  circu- 
lation In  workplaces  with  bad  air 
rather  than  requiring  workers  to  wear 
masks  or  respirators. 

So  this  reconsideration  faintly 
echoes  the  comment  of  Mr.  DeMuth 's 
predecessor  at  OMB  who  won  the 
Marie  -  Antoinette  -  Let  -  Them  -Eat  -  Cake 
Award  for  1981  with  a  remark  on  per- 
sonal protection  devices  like  respira- 
tors. 

What  did  Mr.  DeMuth's  predecessor 
say?  He  said.  "It  is  not  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety.  Health,  and  Comfort 
Administration." 
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The  man  was  less  sophisticated  than 
Mr.  DeMuth.  but  his  level  of  economic 
awareness  was  about  the  same.  I  sus- 
pect. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  layers  of 
wrapping  beneath  economic  awareness 
that  must  be  peeled  away  before  Mem- 
bers interested  in  worker  safety  and 
health  can  see  the  gift,  which  might 
not  be  as  pretty  as  the  giver  would 
represent. 

In  other  changes  during  1981,  the 
new  management  at  OSHA  has: 

Reduced  Federal  inspection  and 
plans  to  reduce  them  further,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  1983  budget. 

Eliminated  the  prospect  of  inspec- 
tion for  most  employers  to  concentrate 
on  those  with  above-average  injury 
rates. 

Dramatically  limited  use  of  general 
duty  citations  while  softening  enforce- 
ment and  penalty  provisions  of  viola- 
tions in  general. 

Embarked  on  a  plan  of  trying  to  fur- 
ther worker  safety  and  health  through 
cooperation,  voluntary  compliance, 
and  training  inspectors  in  salesman- 
ship. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  regulatory  experts  have 
published  the  view  that  OSHA  is  be- 
coming performance-oriented  and 
cost-effective. 

Cost-effective  is  a  term  that  has 
been  used  frequently  by  Thome 
Auchter.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health. 

In  fact,  cost-effectiveness  is  one  of 
the  major  considerations  in  the  cur- 
rent administrative  review  of  OSHA's 
carcinogen  policy. 

We  are  almost  through  the  layers  of 
wrappings,  Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  so- 
phistication and  economic  awareness, 
cooperation,  and  voluntary  compli- 
ance; we  are  down  to  the  gift. 

Others  have  looked  and  drawn  con- 
clusions. 

For  example,  APL-CIO  Legislative 
Director  Ray  Denlson  watched  the  im- 
plantation process  at  OSHA  and  called 
it,  with  characteristic  Incisiveness, 
strangulation  In  the  closet. 

This  is  understandable  because  in 
1980— the  year  before  the  new  manag- 
ers and  economic  awareness  took 
over— the  Nation  saw  its  first  simulta- 
neous drop  in  5  years  in  worker 
deaths,  injuries,  and  illnesses.  Progress 
of  this  sort  was  the  goal  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  act. 

On  the  subject  of  the  act,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  in  the  cotton  dust 
ruling  that  Congress  intended  no  con- 
sideration to  carry  more  weight  in 
OSHA  regulation  than  considerations 
of  worker  safety  and  health. 

In  that  ruling,  the  Court  specifically 
said  the  act  does  not  require  Mr. 
Auchter  to  use  the  tool  of  cost-benefit 
analysis,  which  was  a  method  that  ad- 
ministration strategists  above  Mr.  De- 
Muth's  level   wanted   to   apply.   The 
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core  of  the  concept  seemed  to  be: 
Unless  it  saves  significantly  more  than 
it  costs,  do  not  do  it.  It  carried  with  it 
a  certain  economic  awareness. 

And  now  we  are  down  to  the  gift. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

It  has  the  look  of  something  shop- 
worn and  discredited.  It  looks  like 
cost-benefit  analysis  papered  over  and 
reintroduced,  and  it  comes  no  closer  to 
satisfying  the  intent  of  Congress  than 
it  did  when  it  went  by  its  real  name.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OP  DTDIARA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATITES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, February  9,  I  was  detained  out- 
side the  city  on  official  business  and 
missed  several  votes  on  the  floor.  If  I 
had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows: 

On  rollcall  No.  2,  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  389,  a  resolution 
making  &n  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"; 

On  rollcall  No.  3,  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  joint  resolution  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  it  back  forthwith  con- 
taining an  amendment  to  prohibit  use 
of  funds  for  payment  on  guaranteed 
loans  to  Poland.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"; 

On  rollcall  No.  4.  a  resolution 
making  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. I  would  have  voted  "aye."* 


PRESENT  COAL  POLICIES  DO 
NOT  DflAKE  SENSE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLIIfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  southern  Illinois  who 
has  provided  civic  and  political  leader- 
ship and  is  one  of  the  great  assets,  not 
only  to  our  region  but  to  the  Nation,  is 
Einar  Dyhrkopp. 

One  of  the  things  he  does  is  to  keep 
me  on  top  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
field  of  coal  and  sometimes  the  maga- 
zines and  information  he  sends  me  pile 
up.  and  the  other  day  I  had  a  chance 
to  go  through  an  article  that  appeared 
in  Coal  Mining  Si  Processing  magazine 
of  July  1981. 

In  it  is  an  article  by  Mack  H.  Shu- 
mate titled  "It  Does  Not  Make  Sense." 
Blr.  Shumate  is  a  resident  of  Lincoln- 
wood.  111.,  and  is  a  mining  engineer. 
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He  speaks  about  the  folly  of  our 
present  policy  of  transporting  coal 
from  the  West  to  the  Midwest  and 
how  it  is  completely  illORical. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  House,  is  that  we  are 
following  policies  that  will  aggravate 
that  very  process,  because  we  are  cut- 
ting back  on  coal  research  and  cutting 
back  on  the  things  that  will  encourage 
the  development  of  midwestem  coal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  read  this  article  by  Mr. 
Shumate. 

It  Does  Not  Make  Seh se 
(By  Mack  H.  Shumate) 

Illinois  has  an  abundance  of  dirty  high- 
suUur  coal,  said  a  young  public-relations 
employee  for  an  Illinois  utUity  at  the  Engi- 
neering Open  House,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana  campus,  on  March  7, 1981. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting,  "Building  on 
Dreams,"  reflects  fully  Illinois'  utilities  atti- 
tude towards  our  most  valuable  resource.  Il- 
linois has  more  coal  reserves  than  any  other 
state  In  this  coimtry,  and  50  percent  of  the 
nation's  industries  are  located  within  a  five- 
hundred-mile  radius. 

Unfortunately,  cost  of  a  kilowatt  hour 
(kwh)  has  skyrocketed  186  to  196  percent 
during  the  past  eight  to  ten  years.  Large  In- 
dustrial users  who  qualify  for  favorable 
rates  (such  as  coal  mines)  were  paying  1.44 
cents  per  kwh  In  1972,  and  the  cost  has  risen 
steadily  to  4.12  cents  per  kwh  in  1981.  Fig.  1 
indicates  a  ten-year  history  of  power  cost 
for  an  actual  coal  mine  operation  and  a 
homeowner.  The  individual  homeowner's 
cost  has  gone  up  196  percent. 

By  their  actions  during  the  past  decade, 
Illinois  utilities  have  demonstrated  a  com- 
plete disregard  for  the  state— and  defaulted 
on  their  responsibility  to  provide  customers 
with  electricity  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Air  quality  standards  that  became  effective 
in  April  of  1972  provided  the  vehicle  for 
utilities  to  turn  their  backs  on  Illinois  coal, 
ultimately  resulting  in  a  severe  blow  to  the 
state's  economy.  Eight  years  ago  utilities 
and  manufacturers  said  that  since  sulfur  re- 
moval would  cost  one  to  two  dollars  per  ton, 
they  were  not  positive  about  the  high 
degree  of  efficiency  required  by  EPA.  Incen- 
tives to  face  the  challenge  were  minimized 
because  other  coal  was  available  and  the 
policy  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  al- 
lowed the  additional  cost  of  transportation 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  customers. 

Government  regulations  administered  by 
various  agencies  continue  to  curtail  the  use 
of  Illinois  coal  in  certain  areas  In  Illinois. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  government  agency 
(TVA)  buys  Illinois  reserves  and  plans  to 
mine  and  use  the  coal  in  government  plants 
outside  of  the  state. 

rUtSI  ECONOMICS 

Transporting  Western  coal  to  Illinois  is  a 
travesty  of  economics  and  common  sense  be- 
cause of  misallocatlon  and  misuse  of  vital 
resources  and  equipment.  Unit  trains,  for 
example,  consume  1,700,000  barrels  of  diesel 
fuel  annually  and  require  4,000  railroad  cars 
to  transport  the  product  to  Illinois. 

Freight  rates,  based  on  the  delivery  of  1  to 
2-million  tpy  of  coal  to  power  plants  In  Illi- 
nois, from  the  western  states  and  southern 
Illinois  to  Chicago  area  are  Indicated  in  Pig. 
2  (figures  not  reproduced).  Information 
compUed  has  been  published  by  the  rail  car- 
riers Involved  in  transporting  coal  from 
mines  to  various  locations  in  the  Chicago 
area. 
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Massive  movement  of  western  coal  to  the 
east  started  in  1970.  when  750.000  tons  were 
transported  to  Illinois.  Annual  shipment 
and  consumption  Increased  rapidly  (6.5  mil- 
lion in  1972)  and  continued  to  increase  ap- 
proximately 2  million  tons  per  year,  totaling 
18  million  by  1980  with  an  estimated  19  mil- 
lion tons  for  1981. 

IMPACT  ON  IIXINQIS 

The  use  of  western  coal  in  Illinois  by 
years  is  shown  on  Fig.  3.  The  graph  also  in- 
dicates what  has  hapiiened  or  could  have 
happened  to  the  local  coal  industry. 

Utilities  have  burned  approximately 
124.000,000  tons  of  western  coal  in  Illinois 
during  the  past  ten  years.  This  represents 
two  full  yeans  of  production  for  our  state. 
Loss  in  gross  revenues  is  estimated  at  $2.8 
billion. 

Why  should  the  citizens  of  Illinois  pay  for 
the  inadequacy  of  management's  planning? 
Although  "high-sulfur  coal  can  be  burned 
environmentally  safe."  are  utUities  willing 
to  accept  the  challenge,  or  are  they  happy 
with  the  present  arrangement  eliminating 
the  necessity  for  them  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  go  to  work  and  give  the  citizens 
what  they  are  entitled  to? 

Utilities  have  exerted  every  effort  to 
Insure  performance  of  western  coal.  Some 
have  added  oil  to  the  coal  to  improve  its 
heat  value  enabling  the  plants  to  work  effi- 
ciently. (Incidentally,  the  heating  value  of  1 
ton  of  coal  equals  4  barrels  of  oil.)  One  utili- 
ty adds  sulfur  trioxlde  to  low-sulfur  Wyo- 
ming coal  to  make  the  power  plant  precipi- 
tator work— as  required  by  EPA  regulations. 

Massive  expansion  of  western  coal  has 
played  havoc  with  small  isolated  communi- 
ties in  the  west.  They  need  schools,  roads, 
water,  sewage,  housing  and  a  host  of  other 
services  connected  with  building  a  communi- 
ty to  service  an  industry.  This  requires  con- 
siderable government  aid. 

Illinois  had  all  the  ingredients  and  could 
have  handled  existing  and  future  growth 
production.  The  "exodus"  of  business 
caused  mine  closings  and  retarded  expan- 
sion plans  especially  at  a  time  when  they 
were  needed  to  meet  the  1974  fuel  shortage. 
The  state,  after  suffering  loss  of  revenue 
and  higher  unemployment,  had  to  Increase 
taxes  to  finance  a  greater  government  dole 
for  unemployment  and  food  stamps.  Illinois 
to  date  is  hard  pressed  to  find  the  revenues 
for  the  support  of  public  education,  trans- 
portation and  highway  systems. 

Coal  mining  Is  hard  work  and  it  has  a 
place  in  our  state's  economy.  The  big  switch 
of  coal  supply  costs  us  dearly.  Illinois  coal 
Industry  has  the  ability  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional 18,000,000  tons  imported  per  year. 
Think  what  the  challenge  would  do  for  our 
state!  New  mines  to  provide  the  production 
would  require  $1.4  billion  in  a  new  capital, 
and  they  would  generate  about  $575  million 
in  revenue  per  year.  The  new  operations 
would  employ  7.300  miners,  not  counting  ad- 
ditional employees  for  construction  and 
those  connected  with  various  services  for 
the  mines. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE 

Actual  costs  of  coal  purchased  in  the  west 
and  delivered  to  Illinois  utility  plants  ranges 
from  $31.70  to  $53.88  per  ton. 

Existing  up-to-date  contracts  for  Illinois 
coal  delivered  to  Illinois  utilities  range  from 
$27.29  to  $36.46  per  ton. 

Actual  figures  have  been  tabulated  re- 
flecting the  following  difference  In  cost  of 
coal  delivered  to  Illinois  plants:  Eight  plants 
receiving  western  coal  average  $40.35  per 
ton  (heating  value  is  18  percent  less  than  II- 
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linois  coal);  Eight  plants,  not  including  mine 
mouth  plants,  receiving  Illinois  coal  in  Illi- 
nois average  $32.91  per  ton. 

Thus,  based  on  equivalent  heat  value  de- 
livered to  utility  plants.  Illinois  coal  has  a 
45.5  percent  cost  advantage  over  western 
coal.  The  difference  in  delivered  costs  repre- 
sents one  of  the  best  reasons  why  the  utility 
industry  should  undertake  the  task  of  con- 
verting to  Illinois  coal  with  proper  environ- 
mental procedures.  How  much  money  does 
it  take  to  remove  the  sulfur?  The  differen- 
tial exists,  and  surely  prudent  management 
demands  it  and  the  customers  are  entitled 
to  it!  Oovemment  has  a  responsibility 
through  its  executive,  administrative  and 
legislative  departments  to  see  that  public 
utilities  provide  economical  service  to  their 
customers.  During  1979.  our  utilities  burned 
more  western  than  Illinois  coal.  Should  the 
"Rule  of  Reason"  apply  to  the  use  of  Illi- 
nois coal?  It  does  not  make  sense  why  coal 
mined  in  Illinois  should  not  be  burned  in  Il- 
linois.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
RICHARD  BOLLING 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  Gephardt  and  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  saluting  prob- 
ably the  premiere  gentleman,  legisla- 
tor, and  conscience  of  this  body— my 
good  friend,  Congressman  Richard 
BoixiNG.  After  34  years  of  outstanding 
service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congressman  Dick  Bolling  has 
decided  to  retire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  understandably,  I  have 
reaul  many  articles  including  state- 
ments from  the  Members  of  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  about  how  they  will 
miss  Dick  Bolling,  the  "dean"  of  that 
delegation.  I  think  that  ^t  Is  appropri- 
ate to  note  that  as  Dick  leaves  this 
body,  there  will  be  a  void  not  only  in 
the  delegation  but  also  in  the  entire 
Congress.  I  am  not  sure  that  anyone 
will  be  able  to  fill  the  awesome  shoes 
of  Dick  BoixiifG. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  tenure,  Dick 
Bolling  has  unceasingly  demonstrated 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  by  being 
the  legislator,  the  strategist,  the  voice 
and  the  conscience  of  this  body  at  crit- 
ical times.  Because  of  those  notable 
qualities,  I  wUl  especially  miss  this 
great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  very  spe- 
cial reasons  as  to  why  I  have  such  a 
great  respect  for  Dick  Bolling.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues. 

I  first  developed  a  profound  sense  of 
admiration  for  Dick  Bolling  long 
before  I  actually  met  him  or  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress.  Before  my  election,  I 
was  introduced  to   him   through   his 
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books,   "Out  of  Order"  and   "Power  in 
the  House." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dick's  writing  style, 
his  candor,  and  the  courageous  criti- 
cism about  the  politics  in  the  Congress 
captured  my  attention  and  respect. 
Those  books  proved  to  me  that  Dick 
Bolling  was  a  powerful  communicator 
and  a  man  of  high  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  respect  that  was 
developed  through  the  book,  blos- 
somed when  I  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  watched  Mr.  Bolling  in  action.  I 
realized  that  he  was  a  master  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  and  oratory.  Ini- 
tially, I  wondered  whether  he  was  a 
lawyer  because  of  his  exceptional  ana- 
lytical skills  and  power  of  persuasion.  I 
found  later  that  he  was  not  a  lawyer 
but  rather  a  man  committed  to 
making  the  system  function  well  for 
the  public  good  without  manipulation 
or  constraint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  then  and  it  is 
still  true,  that  Congressman  Bolling 
is  a  Democrat  committed  to  serving 
the  people  not  merely  through  rheto- 
ric but  through  carefully  planned 
action  in  the  House.  That  seemingly, 
has  been  his  No.  1  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  doubt  that  be- 
cause of  his  convictions,  his  con- 
science, his  propensity  for  planning 
good  strategy  and  movement  to 
reform  this  body  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  come  to  re- 
spect smd  admire  him. 

The  most  complimentary  and  appro- 
priate thing  that  I  can  say  about  Dick 
Bolling  is  that  he  possesses  power  not 
merely  isecause  of  his  seniority.  Dick 
Bolling's  power  comes  from  the  cou- 
rageous actions  he  has  taken;  the 
monumental  reforms  he  advocated; 
and  his  abilities  as  a  legislator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of 
Dick  Bolling's  committee  assign- 
ments especially  his  chairmanship  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Assassina- 
tions, I  had  to  go  before  Chairman 
Bolling's  Rules  Committee  on  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  my  committee.  I  re- 
member vividly  some  sound  advice 
that  Dick  Bolling  gave  me  on  one  of 
those  occasions. 

Dick  said  that  he  had  fought  many 
battles  before  committees  and  on  the 
House  floor  during  his  years  in  Con- 
gress. He  continued  by  saying  that  he 
had  won  some  battles  and  lost  some. 
However,  he  felt  that  even  if  the  vote 
did  not  go  in  his  favor,  if  he  was  fight- 
ing because  of  principle,  he  never 
really  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  forgot  the 
advice  of  Dick  Bolling  and  the  stat- 
ure of  that  great  man. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  my  office  is  the  same  one 
Dick  Bolling  used  for  16  years.  I  con- 
sider that  sui  honor. 

In  closing,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
noting  that  we  will  all  miss  Dick  Boll- 
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iNG's  wit,  his  analytical  skills  and  his 
conscience.  He  is  and  has  been  a  pillar 
of  strength  and  a  man  of  the  highest 
principles.  At  this  time,  I  join  in  the 
salute  to  my  distinguished  colleague- 
Congressman  Richard  Bolling.* 


ROMANTIC  WILLIMANTIC 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediteaday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
an  effort  to  revive  the  spirit  of  roman- 
ticism and  fun  in  America,  a  small  city 
in  eastern  Connecticut  has  decided  to 
declare  itself  the  Valentine  capital  of 
the  world,  "Romantic  Wlllimantic." 

About  a  year  ago,  T-shirts  proclaim- 
ing Romantic  Willimantic,  with  a  logo 
of  a  moonlit  train  crossing  a  bridge 
over  the  Willimantic  River,  were  dis- 
tributed around  the  State.  February 
14,  1982,  marks  the  first  Romantic 
Willimantic  Valentine's  Day. 

Gov.  William  O'NeiU  wiU  present  a 
proclamation  to  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
John  Lescoe,  designating  February  14 
as  Romantic  Willimantic  Day. 

To  celebrate  this  (Kcasion  a  number 
of  contests  are  being  sponsored  by  the 
city  and  local  organizations,  including 
ones  for  poetry,  posters,  and  banners. 
The  winners  will  receive  prizes  such  as 
flowers,  candy,  and  even  an  all-ex- 
pense-paid weekend  in  Romantic  Willi- 
mantic. 

Since  love  and  marriage  seem  to  go 
together,  free  marriage  licenses  are 
available  this  week,  along  with  free 
blood  tests  from  the  Windham  Com- 
munity Memorial  Hospital.  The  hospi- 
tal has  erected  a  large  electric  heart 
and  arrow  on  the  roof  to  let  people 
know  that  they  are  in  the  land  of  love 
and  romance.* 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  REMOVAL  OF 
BARRIERS  TO  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  wiU  provide  increased  tax 
incentives  for  the  removal  of  architec- 
tural and  transportation  barriers  to 
the  handicapped  and  elderly. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
handicappers  are  entitled  to  free  and 
equal  access,  but  it  was  not  until  1976 
that  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  created  incentives  to  the  private 
sector  for  removal  of  these  barriers. 

Briefly,  section  190  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  now  allows  a  taxpayer 
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to  treat  qualifying  architectural  and 
transportation  barrier  removal  ex- 
penses as  an  itemized  deduction. 

The  legislation  I  am  now  introducing 
will:  (1)  allow  an  80  percent  tax  credit 
for  qualified  architectural  and  trans- 
portation barrier  removal  expenses, 
and  (2)  increase  the  qualified  expense 
ceiling  to  $50,000.  What  Is  now  a  mere 
deduction  from  taxable  income  will  be 
expanded  to  a  direct  tax  writeoff.  All 
Americans  with  taxable  income,  indi- 
vidual homeowners,  small  single-l(x:a- 
tion  businessmen,  and  large  multlloca- 
tion  corporations,  will  have  an  added 
financial  incentive  to  improve  the  ac- 
cessibility of  their  buildings  and  facili- 
ties. The  Federal  Govenunent  will  no 
longer  be  allowing  a  financial  excuse 
for  inaccessibility. 

Clearly,  existing  legislation  has  not 
provided  enough  of  an  incentive  for 
barrier  free  design  construction. 
Handicappers  are  continually  deprived 
of  housing,  emplojmient,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  and  other  opportuni- 
ties due  to  widespread  inaccessibility. 

I  have  had  a  firsthand  opportunity 
to  witness  the  obstacles  handicappers 
face.  Last  year,  I  hired  two  handicap- 
pers—one  a  full-time  staffer  in  a 
wheelchair,  and  one  a  consultant  who 
lost  a  leg.  Whenever  I  go  to  a  restau- 
rant with  these  staffers,  I  am  struck 
by  the  failure  of  many  public  places  to 
provide  ramps,  wide  doorways  and 
aisles,  and  other  relatively  simple 
modifications  that  would  allow  accessi- 
bUity. 

As  anyone  who  has  worked  with 
handicappers  know,  we  will  all  benefit 
from  a  barrier-free  environment.  The 
greatest  advantage  will  come,  of 
course,  from  the  increased  independ- 
ence of  the  handicapped.  Accessibility 
means  jobs,  housing,  and  transporta- 
tion that  enable  the  disabled  person  to 
be  self-sufficient  and  earn  his  own  way 
in  society. 

In  1981,  nations  throughout  the 
world  observed  the  International  Year 
of  the  Disabled  Person  (lYDP)  to  at- 
tract public  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  the  disabled.  Renewed  efforts  were 
made  to  achieve  full  participation  in 
national  and  community  life  for  the 
handicapped.  Over  200  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  a  resolution  to  designate  1982  as 
the  National  Year  of  Disabled  Persons 
(NYDP)  to  maintain  and  build  upon 
the  achievements  of  1981.  One  of  the 
long-term  goals  of  the  NYDP  will  be 
to  improve  access  to  housing,  build- 
ings, and  transportation. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
offers  the  Congress  a  real  opportunity 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
35  million  Americans  with  disabilities. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  lYDP  and  as  a 
demonstration  of  your  support  for  the 
National  Year  of  the  Disabled,  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
important  measure  to  increase  tax  in- 
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centives  to  the  private  sector  to 
remove  architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTS  CHAmMAN, 
LIVINGSTON  BIDDLE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxmou 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Living- 
ston Biddle  left  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
last  November,  having  served  his  4- 
year  term,  which  saw  NEA  grow  in 
both  budget  and  outreach  programs.  I 
commend  Chairman  Biddle  for  the  in- 
novations and  balance  in  NEA  pro- 
grams during  his  term  of  office  and 
would  like  to  share  with  my  coUeagues 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  NELA 
under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Chairman 
Biddle. 

Support  for  arts  organizations  in 
lower  income,  ethnic,  urban  and  rural 
communities  grew  through  both  spe- 
cific program  grants  and  challenge 
grants,  which  strengthened  the  insti- 
tutional base  of  these  organizations, 
who  historically  have  not  had  easy 
access  to  private  philanthropy.  In  ad- 
dition, the  expansion  arts  program  re- 
cently instituted  major  revisions  in  its 
funding  categories  to  more  effectively 
support  minority  arts  organizations 
and  to  facilitate  better  interaction 
with  other  endowment  discipline  pro- 
grams. Some  of  the  most  renowned  or- 
ganizations originally  supported  by  ex- 
pansion arts  include  Teatro  Campe- 
slno,  the  East  West  Players,  and  the 
Dance  Theater  of  Harlem. 

Outreach  by  NEA  went  beyond  sup- 
port for  small,  regional,  and  minority 
companies.  Larger,  well-known  per- 
forming organizations  were  f luided  for 
touring  to  provide  access  to  the  arts 
nationwide.  In  the  1979-80  season,  for 
example,  110  dance  companies  toured 
for  a  total  of  1,625  weeks  reaching 
over  400  communities.  Toiirlng  was  in- 
creased with  NEA  support  for  orches- 
tras, opera-musical  theater  companies, 
folk  art  organizations,  and  theater 
companies  to  come  to  commimlties 
where  access  to  professional  perform- 
ances was,  at  best,  limited.  Support 
was  also  significantly  increased  for 
museum  exhibitions,  which  ranged 
from  the  blockbuster  Picasso  exhibit 
of  1980  to  the  smaUer  exhibition  of 
Indian  botanical  paintings  at  the  Car- 
negie-Mellon University  in  Pittsburgh. 

Funding  for  media  programs  in- 
creased, providing  access  to  the  arts  to 
approximately  83  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  through  public 
broadcasting.  Longstanding  successes 
such  as  "Dance  in  America"  and  "Live 
from  Lincoln  Center"  continue  to 
appeal  to  both  critics  and  the  viewing 
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public,  and  a  number  of  other  series 
were  added  to  NEA's  current  success- 
es. "The  Land  Where  Blues  Began." 
produced  in  .association  with  Mississip- 
pi Public  Television,  received  a  blue 
ribbon  at  the  1981  American  Film  Fes- 
tival and  "American  Patchwork" 
which  is  a  five  part  series  on  folk  per- 
formance styles,  is  currently  in  pro- 
duction. Pilot  projects  and  series  in 
production  for  public  television  show 
the  diversity  of  NEA  support.  They  in- 
clude progranas  on  jazz,  architecture 
and  design,  dramatizations  of  Isaac 
Bashevis  Singer's  short  stories  set  in 
America,  Diaghllev  and  Russian  ballet, 
a  mlnlseries  on  Igor  Stravinsky,  and 
"Whitman,"  a  pilot  on  American 
poetry. 

In  1978,  a  new  program  for  opera- 
musical  theater  was  created.  It  encom- 
passes increased  touring,  media  pres- 
entations, and  the  development  and 
production  at  new  works  for  the  musi- 
cal stage.  Besides  production  of  musi- 
cal theater  and  folk  opera  for  public 
television,  this  NEA  progiam  helps 
produce  televised  musicals  and  folk 
operas  by  regional  musical  theater 
companies  to  highlight  the  American 
experience  and  reflect  the  character 
and  variety  of  culture  in  our  Nation. 

NEA  has  played  a  leadership  role 
over  the  past  4  years  in  encouraging 
other  Federal  agencies  to  initiate  or 
expand  arts  activities  within  their  Ju- 
risdictions. Interagency  agreements  in 
the  arts  include  participating  agencies 
from  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  One 
example  is  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, which  has  placed  practicing  art- 
ists in  residence  in  a  number  of  the 
VA's  major  medical  centers. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  of  the 
Endowment  could  take  page  after  page 
and  would  represent  the  best  in  pro- 
grams and  individual  artists  and  writ- 
ers in  America  today.  Support  for  the 
arts  has  proven  a  good  investment, 
both  in  terms  of  economics  and  the 
cultural  well-being  of  this  Nation. 
Chairman  Biddle  has  shown  himself 
well  able  to  expand  endowment  pro- 
grams to  reach  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens, while  continuing  support  for  the 
treasures  of  American  culture  such  as 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Jof frey 
Ballet,  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommitte 
with  Jurisdiction  over  NEA,  I  can  per- 
sonally commend  Llv  Biddle  as  a  sensi- 
tive and  reasoned  public  servant  guid- 
ing the  Arts  Endowment  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preserving  the  best,  providing 
access  to  our  cultural  wealth,  and  en- 
couraging new  artists  and  writers  to 
sustain  and  expand  our  tradition  of 
excellence.  I  hope  his  contributions  to 
the  arts  will  continue  In  years  to 
come.* 
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TONY  SESTRIC:  AN  AMERICAN 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  Federal,  State,  and  local 
budgets  strain  to  provide  necessary 
services  to  all  of  our  citizens,  the  call 
for  volimtary,  community  help  has 
been  answered  by  many.  This  week  in 
St.  Louis,  the  Legal  Services  of  East- 
em  Missouri  will  honor  Anthony  J. 
Sestric  for  his  imtlrlng  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  and, 
in  particular,  his  actions  to  assist  the 
poor  in  obtaining  equal  justice  under 
the  law. 

My  knowledge  of  Tony  Sestric's 
spirit  of  voluntarism  is  firsthand;  he 
has  been  a  friend,  adviser,  and  an  in- 
spiration. His  devotion  of  time  and 
energy  to  Innumerable  projects  and 
causes  has  been  tireless.  His  willing- 
ness to  stand  up  for  a  principle— no 
matter  how  unpopular  or  difficult  it 
may  be— has  won  him  the  admiration 
of  his  supporters  as  well  as  his  adver- 
saries; his  dedication  to  the  precept 
that  equal  protection  before  the  law 
only  has  meaning  with  equal  represen- 
tation has  earned  him  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  legal  profession. 

In  many  ways,  Tony  Sestric's  life 
embodies  the  selfless  American  spirit 
that  has  been  the  foundation  of  its 
communities.  A  dedicated  father  and 
husband,  Tony  views  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  as  his  family.  I  am  proud  to  join 
the  Legal  Services  of  Eastern  Missouri 
in  honoring  hlm.« 


TAXPAYER  RELIEF  FOR  POLISH 
LOANS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  announcement  that  the  tax- 
payer will  pay  $71  million  to  U.S. 
banks  in  lieu  of  interest  payments 
Poland  owes  on  U.S.  guaranteed  loans 
has  produced  predictable  and  justifi- 
able confusion  and  outcry. 

William  Safire's  article  on  the 
matter,  reprinted  below,  illuminates 
the  events  surrounding  the  adminis- 
tration's decision.  The  Incident  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  serious  shortcom- 
ings In  the  President's  foreign  policy 
team.  It  is  discouraging  that  President 
Reagan's  philosophy  is  not  reflected  In 
Department  of  State  decisions  such  as 
this. 

It  is  with  dismay  that  I  note  such  ac- 
tions—at odds  with  the  view  Ronald 
Reagan  stands  for— continue  to  occur. 
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This  Nation  and  this  administration 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  the  people 
of  Poland,  and  to  people  everywhere 
who  look  to  the  United  States  for  lead- 
ership and  encouragement  In  the 
name  of  freedom.  It  is  essential  that 
the  President's  view  In  forelgfa  policy 
not  be  diluted  and  corrupted.  Those 
views  are  shared  by  a  majority  of 
Americans. 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 
Feb.  1.  19821 


PoLAifD's  PAYorr  roH  Rkprksbioh— It  Was 
All  State's  Ditault 
(By  William  S&flre) 
The  U.S.  government  last  week  decided.  In 
secret,  to  pay  $70  million  a  month  to  Ameri- 
can banks  vmable  to  collect  loans  to  Poland, 
despite  rules  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp. 
that  require  the  debtor  first  be  declared  In 
default.  ^     , 

Here  are  some  docimients— passed  along 
by  officials  in  defiance  of  lie-detector 
threats— that  show  how  a  craven  SUte  De- 
partment recommendation,  rubber-stamped 
by  national  security  adviser  William  Clark, 
takes  the  financial  pressure  off  the  Polish 
military  junta  by  Interfering  with  the  CCC's 
normal  guarantee  requirements. 

On  Jan.  8.  acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Richard  E.  Lyng  wrote  to  then  deputy  NSC 
adviser  James  Nance,  pointing  out  that 
loans  from  U.S.  banks  to  Poland,  which  had 
been  guaranteed  by  the  CCC.  were  coming 
due  along  with  direct  loans  In  the  amount  of 
$70  million  per  month.  ("We're  like  co-sign- 
ers on  a  note."  explains  Lyng.  "and  when 
the  debtor  can't  pay,  the  creditor  comes  to 

us.") 

However,  the  CCC  requires  the  banks  to 
aggressively  seek  payment  from  the  borrow- 
er before  the  government  makes  good  on  a 
bad  debt.  Was  It  OK.  asked  Lyng.  to  stick  to 
the  rules:  to  demand  a  declaration  of  de- 
fault from  Poland  before  paying  the  Ameri- 
can banks? 

On  Jan.  18.  three  low-level  officials  at 
State  sent  to  the  White  House  a  draft  of  an 
answer  for  the  new  national  security  advis- 
er. "There  Is  complete  agreement,"  the 
memo  sUtes,  despite  disagreement  by  some 
defense  officials,  "that  the  USO  should  not 
take  any  action  which  Increases  the  risk 
that  Poland  could  be  declared  In  default .  .  . 
It  Is  Imperative  that  U8DA  take  all  possible 
steps  to  avoid  any  inducement  for  banks 
with  claims  on  CCC  to  caU  default.  .  .  ." 

Among  these  "all  possible  steps"  were  ex- 
traordinary means  to  get  around  the  rules: 
"We  therefore  urge  that  you  explore  aU 
possible  methods  under  the  CCC  charter  to 
authorize  payments  by  the  CCC  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  default."  and  three 
such  methods  were  suggested:  "Through  In- 
terpreUtlon  of  the  regulations,  the  Issuance 
of  a  temporary  and  emergency  amendment 
to  the  CCC  regulations,  or  through  the 
direct  repurchase  of  CCC  guarantees  on 
other  outstanding  obligations  covering  cred- 
its to  Poland." 

That  favored  treatment  to  avoid  pressur- 
ing Poland's  oppressors  had  to  be  disguised, 
the  memo  Indicated,  because  the  adminis- 
tration had  agreed  with  NATO  allies  two 
days  before  to  withhold  any  rescheduling  of 
the  Polish  debt:  "While  minimizing  any  In- 
crease In  the  risk  of  default,  this  Interim 
method  of  settlement  should  also  avoid 
being  construed  as  a  rescheduling  of  Po- 
land's CCC  debt." 

In  plain  words,  the  appeasement  crowd  at 
SUte  (with  the  acquiescence  of  Treasury) 
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not  only  recommended  that  we  subvert  the 
financial  pressures  on  Poland  agreed  to  at 
NATO  two  days  before,  but  that  we  turn 
the  charter  of  the  CCC  upside  down  to  do 
It— and  then  In  such  a  secret  way  as  to  de- 
ceive the  U.S.  public. 

Incredibly,  the  White  House— In  the 
person  of  William  P.  Clark,  hero  of  hopeful 
hardliners— signed  the  memo,  including  the 
"complete  agreement"  canard.  In  its  final 
form,  sent  to  U8DA  10  days  ago.  the  White 
House  order  directs  that  American  private 
banks  who  made  risky  loans  to  Poland  be  re- 
payed  with  taxpayer  dollars  without  requir- 
ing the  usual  pumilt  of  the  debtor  into  de- 
fault. The  CCC  will  then  send  Poland  a  bill, 
to  be  payed  when  and  if.  Without  the  fact 
of  default,  that  is  de  facto  rescheduling. 

Of  course.  Agriculture  complied  with  the 
White  House  order.  An  emergency  regula- 
tion was  secretly  promulgated.  However.  It 
was  felt  that  the  arrangement  had  such  a 
reek  to  It  that  the  seven  memben  of  the 
board  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp..  with 
a  quorum  available  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
could  not  be  trusted  to  vote  on  this  rape  of 
the  rules  without  objection  or  leak.  So  the 
no-default  decision  was  made  by  departmen- 
tal fiat,  to  be  ratified  Uter  by  the  CCC 
board.  _ 

Lyng.  a  longtime  California  Reaganite, 
avoids  all  questions  on  this  extraordinary 
regulation  as  "a  national  security  matter," 
which  it  is  not.  He  cannot  deny  that  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  White  House  to 
authorize  CCC  payment  without  the  normal 
demand  of  default. 

Meanwhile.  President  Reagan— who  has 
probably  not  been  briefed  on  this,  because 
his  NSC  briefer  may  not  yet  comprehend 
the  import  of  the  decision- bUthely  sails 
along,  assiirlng  one  and  all  that  more  strin- 
gent methods  are  on  the  way  unless  Po- 
land's junta  eases  off. 

Just  the  opposite  is  taking  place,  the 
secret  regulation  giving  the  junta  extraordi- 
narily lenient  treatment  makes  a  mockery 
of  pretensions  of  pressure. 

In  an  eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontation,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  just  blinked.  Po- 
land's rulers  can  afford  to  dismiss  the 
Reagan  rhetoric  because  they  have  seen 
that  the  Unltad  SUtes  is  ready  to  do  regula- 
tory nip-ups  to  save  them  from  default.* 
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since  that  Incident  no  violence  had  oc- 
curred In  the  United  States  by  the 
ASALA  (Armenian  Secret  Army  for 
the  Liberation  of  Armenia)  or  the 
newer  Justice  Commandos  of  Armeni- 
an Genocide  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  some  bombings  did  occur  last 
faU  in  Los  Angeles,  but  they  caused  no 
deaths  or  Injuries. 

This  is  indeed  a  deeply  disturbing 
development,  bringing  foreign  vendet- 
tas to  the  American  shores  as  part  of 
International  terrorism. 

The  violence  is  also  committed 
against  diplomats  in  violation  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  interna- 
tional law:  The  sanctity  of  the  person 
and  property  of  the  diplomats  and 
against  representatives  of  a  nation 
who  were  our  staimch  and  loyal  allies 
ever  since  1946. 

May  I  express  my  sense  of  moral 
outrage  and  offer  my  condolences  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Arikan  and  the 
Turkish  Government  and  ask  for  Fed- 
eral investigation  of  these  two  terror- 
ist groups  so  tliat  their  violence  does 
not  spread  further  in  the  United 
States.* 


ASSASSINATION  OP  THE  TURK- 
ISH CONSUL  GENERAL  AT  LOS 
ANGELES 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

or  louisiaha 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10, 1982 
•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  of  my  coUeagues  are  denounc- 
ing the  dastardly  killing  of  Mr.  Kemal 
Arikan,  the  Turkish  consul  general  at 
Los  Angeles  on  January  28,  1982,  and  I 
would  like  to  join  them  in  condemning 
the  Armenian  terrorist  acts  in  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and 
Australia. 

The  killings  started  originally  in 
1973  at  Los  Angeles  where  the  Turkish 
consul  general,  the  predecessor  to  Mr. 
Arikan,  and  the  Turkish  consul  were 
assassinated  by  a  gunman  who  had 
lured  them  to  a  motel  room  professing 
to  give  them  Information.   However, 


MINER  DEATHS  FORCE  MSHA 
RELIEF,  MORE  NEEDED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PKirHSYLVAHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRC8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  announced  in  the 
wake  of  an  alarming  surge  in  coal- 
miner  deaths  that  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  wlU  get  a 
partial  exemption  from  supply-side 
austerity,  but  stiU  more  thought 
should  be  given  the  agency's  future. 

The  present  problems  may  well  be 
linked  to  fewer  inspectors  making 
fewer  inspections,  or  less  stringent  in- 
spections, but  greater  long-range  prob- 
lems could  be  in  store. 

MSHA  is  one  of  the  agencies  caught 
up  in  the  administration's^  deregula- 
tion offensive,  and  in  that  c^unpalgn  a 
chief  goal  is  to  superimpose  economic 
considerations  atop  everything  that  is 
done. 

Thus  the  emphasis  at  MSHA  could 
change  eventually  from  reducing 
deaths  and  injury  to  one  of  trading  off 
an  "acceptable"  level  of  death  and 
injury  for  increased  production. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  the 
Intent  of  the  administration  or  anyone 
in  the  administration  or  of  those  who 
would  greatly  rewrite  the  law  instead 
of  fine-tuning  it.  but  an  Increase  in 
deaths  and  injuries  is  a  foreseeable 
consequence  of  meddling  with  what 
has  been  effective. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Mine  Safety  and  Health,  Ford  B.  Ford, 
has  not  been  on  the  job  long. 
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And  it  is  too  early  to  judge  whether 
his  public  comments  around  the  time 
he  was  confirmed  indicate  that  the 
deregulations  signalcallers  mean  to  at- 
tempt full  application  of  "cost  bene- 
fit" and  "cost  effectiveness"  consider- 
ations to  MSHA. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Ford's  state- 
ments included  these  remarks: 

The  challenge  Is  to  avoid  being  an  unnec- 
essary impediment  to  production  while  pro- 
viding for  safety  and  health: 

And,  while  enforcement  Is  an  important 
tool  for  attaining  safety  and  health,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  tool  or  the  overriding 
tool. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration's 
decision  to  restore  412  coal  mine  in- 
spectors, and  support  staff,  for  what 
remains  of  fiscal  1982  and  all  of  1983  is 
welcome  and  necessary. 

It  means  somebody  recognized  that  a 
coal  mine  is  a  very  dangerous  place 
and  that  their  theories  did  not  take 
that  danger  into  account. 

But  it  should  not  have  taken  what 
the  press  reports  as  50  miner  deaths 
over  the  past  2  months  to  make  them 
realize  it. 

Also  for  the  record,  so  a  similar  real- 
ization will  not  dawn  in  another  area 
after  deaths  increase,  all  mining  is 
dangerous,  whether  of  coal,  metal  or 
nonmetal,  underground  or  surface. 

And  it  is  best  to  take  the  danger  into 
account  now  rather  than  later.  The 
agency  should  be  Judged,  funded  and 
allowed  to  function  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  is  required  to  do— provide 
miner  safety  and  health— rather  than 
on  economic  theory. 

It  is,  after  all.  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  and  there  are 
no  bills  pending  before  Congress  to 
rename  it  the  Mine  Safety,  Health  and 
Production  Administration.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  a  personal  family  matter  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  in  the  House 
Chamber  for  the  votes  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  391.  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  low-income 
energy  assistance,  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  392,  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  iinemploy- 
ment  compensation.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
both  House  Joint  Resolution  391  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  392.« 
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BETTER  CHANCE  AT  EXPORT 
TRADE  FOR  SMALL  FIRMS 

HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  district  work  period,  I  con- 
ducted a  series  of  forums  in  the  Third 
District  of  Washington  State  on  H.R. 
1799— legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sored to  foster  the  creation  of  export 
trading  companies  (ETC's).  These 
forums  were  sponsored  in  cooperation 
with  the  Washington  Public  Ports  As- 
sociation. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  needed  in 
the  Northwest,  which  is  suffering  one 
of  the  most  severe  economic  down- 
turns since  the  Great  Depression.  In 
southwest  Washington  particularly, 
we  are  tremendously  dependent  on  the 
wood  products  and  housing  industries 
for  our  economic  health.  The  recent 
collapse  of  the  housing  market  has 
had  a  double  impact— and  has  resulted 
in  double-digit  unemployment  for 
most  of  the  Third  District. 

We  must  find  ways  of  ending  our 
undue  dependence  on  the  domestic 
economy,  with  its  inevitable  boom  and 
bust  cycles.  One  sure  way  is  to  look  to 
the  export  market  as  a  means  of  ex- 
panding and  diversifying  our  economic 
base. 

Export  trading  companies  could  pro- 
vide a  needed  service  and  expertise  to 
the  many  small  lumber  mills  and 
other  domestic  manufacturers  who 
lack  the  skill  and  know-how  to  export 
their  products. 

An  expansion  into  the  export 
market  of  the  Pacific  Rim  for  small 
and  medium-sized  businesses  could  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  passage  of  H.R. 
1799.  The  tremendous  potential  of 
ETC's  was  noted  in  two  editorials  in 
Washington  State,  in  the  Seattle 
Times  and  the  Daily  World  in  Aber- 
deen. I  recommend  these  editorials  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Seattle  Times] 
Bbttkr  Chance  at  Export  Trade  for  Small 

FiRHS 

(By  Dwiglat  Shear) 

The  Mount-Ralnler-llke  presence  of  the 
Beoing  and  Weyerhaeuser  Companies  may 
have  given  many  residents  of  the  Puget 
Sound  area  an  impression  that  exports  are  a 
game  for  giants  only. 

Not  so.  Numerous  small  American  busi- 
nesses live  on  exports.  And  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional small  firms  could  take  advantage  of 
world  markets  if  legislation  principally 
sponsored  by  this  sUte's  3rd  District  con- 
gressman. Don  Bonker,  Is  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  legislation  would  allow  the  creation 
and  operation  of  export-trading  companies 
(E.T.Cs). 

Bonker  has  spent  the  last  few  days  of  the 
prolonged  congressional  holiday  recess  beat- 
ing the  drums  for  the  E.T.C.  bill  in  his 
home  territory  of  Southwest  Washington. 
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where  the  woes  of  the  forest-products  indus- 
try have  made  talk  of  a  recession  passe.  De- 
pression is  the  word  for  it  now.  Oldtimers  in 
the  stagnating  mill  towns  are  reliving  the 
1930s. 

Bonker  sees  the  proposed  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  not  as  a  cure-all,  but  certainly 
as  good  medicine  for  the  economic  ills  of  his 
district  and  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  given 
Washington's  excellent  port  facilities  and 
24-to-36-hour  advantage  over  California  on 
Far  East  shipping  routes. 

"As  we  work  toward  economic  recovery." 
Bonker  says.  "It  may  be  a  good  time  for 
local  conununitles  to  reassess  their  econom- 
ic bases  and  explore  new  ways  to  improve 
and  expand  their  business  opportunities.  A 
good  start  is  to  reduce  our  traditional  de- 
pendence upon  the  domestic  economy,  with 
its  Inevitable  boomand-bust  cycles.  We  need 
to  consider  the  great  potential  of  foreign 
markets  as  a  means  of  expanding  and  diver- 
sifying our  economic  base." 

"Unique"  is  a  much-abused  word,  but 
Bonker  may  be  making  proper  use  of  it 
when  he  describes  his  export-trading-com- 
pany bill  as  a  unique  opportunity  to  enable 
small  and  medlura-sized  firms  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  export  trade. 

"Export-trading  companies,"  he  says, 
"could  provide  a  needed  service  to  the  many 
small  lumber  milte  and  other  domestic  man- 
ufacturers who  lack  the  expertise  to  export 
their  products. 

"To  these  small  enterprises,  the  barriers 
to  foreign  trade  are  immense— customs 
rules,  different  licensing  standards  and  lan- 
guages, unfamiliar  marketing  practices,  and 
financing  difficulties.  To  date,  most  small 
companies  have  found  foreign  marketing 
alien  and  confusing,  and  therefore  have 
avoided  it." 

Of  course,  there  are  any  number  of  con- 
sultants available  to  help  small  companies 
cut  through  those  barriers.  But  there  are 
two  big  obstacles  to  doing  business  overseas 
that  even  the  mo»t  expert  consultants  often 
cannot  breach— lack  of  financing  and  the 
uncertainties  imposed  by  U.S.  antitnist 
laws. 

Those  big  barriers  are  the  principal  tar- 
gets of  the  export-trading-company  bill.  It 
would  deal  with  Uie  capital  problem  by  pro- 
viding for  limited  bank  Investment  in 
export-trading  companies.  And  it  would  pro- 
vide for  limited  antitrxist  immunity. 

In  acting  favorably  on  the  bill  last  year, 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  rightly 
noted  that  baiiks— traditionally  barred  from 
most  commercial  activity- "appear  to  be  the 
best  intermediary  between  the  potential 
U.S.  exporter  and  the  foreign  buyer,  be- 
cause they  already  have  offices  at  both  ends 
of  the  chain  and  are  already  communicating 
with  business  people  on  ix>th  ends. " 

Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  the  bill 
would  allow  U.S.  banks  to  play  a  role  that 
long  has  been  part  of  the  operation  of  many 
foreign  banks. 

The  chilling  effect  on  U.S.  foreign  trade 
of  antitrust  legislation,  often  of  ancient  vin- 
tage and  passed  with  purely  domestic  con- 
siderations in  mind,  is  a  long,  sad  tale  of 
Uncle  Sam  perpetually  shooting  himself  in 
the  foot. 

As  envisioned,  the  foreign-trading  compa- 
nies could  provide  small  businesses  with  a 
wide  range  of  services,  from  the  most  limit- 
ed—Just giving  advice— to  the  most  ad- 
vanced, which  would  Involve  simply  buying 
the  product  at  home  and  reselling  it  abroad, 
assuming  all  the  risk  and  responsibility. 

Bonker  is  out  in  front  on  the  bill  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  House  Export 
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Task  Force,  a  bipartisan  caucus  of  some  100 
congressmen  interested  In  promoting  export 
trade. 

If  there  are  hidden  pitfalls  in  the  propos- 
al, the  Senate  was  unable  to  find  any.  It 
passed  the  bill  last  spring.  93-0. 

Since  such  unanimity  would  seem  to  put 
the  measure  in  the  "motherhood"  .category, 
what  has  held  It  up  in  the  House?  The 
answer  is  that  since  It  deals  in  banking  and 
antitrust  activities,  the  Banking  and  Judici- 
ary Committees,  as  well  as  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs CoKunlttee,  are  Involved.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  turf  to  be  protected. 

One  hopes  that  the  sensitivities  of  all  con- 
cerned committee  and  subcommittee  chair- 
men have  now  been  assuaged,  and  that  the 
House  will  act  quickly  to  give  the  battered 
small-business  sector  of  the  national  econo- 
my a  tool  It  needs  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively on  world  markets. 

[Prom  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily  World] 

BoNKER's  Bill  a  Positive  Step 
Congressman  Don  Bonker  brought  his 
trade  export  road  show  to  Grays  Harbor 
last  week,  trying  to  foster  some  interest  in 
one  of  the  most  positive  Ideas  to  come  along 
in  quite  a  while  for  boosting  the  withered 
local  economy. 

Bonkers  presentation  was  built  around  a 
bill  he  has  introduced  in  Congress.  H.R. 
1799.  that  would  allow  banks  and  businesses 
to  become  partners  in  trading  companies. 
These  companies  would  be  used  to  promote 
local  products  in  lucrative  overseas  mar- 
kets—most likely  along  the  Pacific  Rim. 

The  measure  would  change  a  law  that  now 
prohibits  banks  from  investing  In  businesses 
that  export  and  It  would  give  the  export 
companies  protection  from  antl-tnist  suits 
once  they  were  formed.  This  bill,  if  It  be- 
comes law,  will  offer  a  tremendous  opportu- 
nity for  Grays  Harbor  to  stabilize  and 
expand  Its  economy.  For  example,  says 
Bonker,  small  and  medium-sized  sawmills 
could  form  export  companies  that  would 
market  overseas  the  finished  lumber  that 
presently  is  so  difficult  to  sell  at  home. 
When  the  domestic  market  improves,  the 
mills  would  then  be  In  a  position  to  expand 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  demand  or  adjust 
overseas  sales  to  match  their  capacities. 

If  current  Interest  in  diversifying  the  Har- 
bor's industry  bears  fruit,  new  products 
could  be  planned  with  an  eye  to  exports  as 
well. 

Of  course,  as  usual,  there's  a  catch  of 
sorts  in  all  this. 

WhUe  H.R.  1799  would  provide  incentives 
for  building  up  export  trade.  It  would  still 
take  local  Initiative  to  get  the  job  done. 

If  the  turnout  at  Honker's  meeting  last 
week— only  about  a  dozen  local  businesses 
were  represented,  none  of  them  banks— is 
any  indication,  that  initiative  may  be  a  cru- 
cial factor. 

In  our  business  we  often  hear  people  com- 
plain that  there's  no  "good  news"  any  more. 
Here's  an  opportunity  to  drum  some  up. 

God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

The  passage  of  Honker's  bill  wouldn't  just 
free  up  export  trading  for  Grays  Harbor,  it 
would  do  the  same  for  competing  areas  as 
well.  Failure  to  capitalize  on  this  new  oppor- 
tunity might  waste  It  if  other  conununitles 
beat  us  to  the  punch. 

Bonker  says  his  b.".  offers  a  key  opportu- 
nity for  Grays  Harbor  to  create  a  market 
for  its  lumber  in  mainland  China.  The 
world's  most  populous  nation  burned  up  its 
timber  for  firewood  centuries  ago. 

If  we  can  establish  ourselves  as  suppliers 
of  finished  lumber  before  the  Chinese  emu- 
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late  the  Japanese  and  get  an  extensive  saw- 
mill Industry  of  their  own  in  place,  that 
would  create  a  potentially  boundless  market 
and  in  turn  steady  Jobs  on  the  Harbor. 

Another  factor  Bonker  didn't  mention  was 
the  possible  effect  of  politics  on  export  trad- 
ing companies— and  vice  versa. 

On  the  one  hand,  recent  events  In  Poland 
and  the  resultant  trade  sanctions  imposed 
by  the  president  against  the  Soviet  Union 
give  a  hint  of  problems  the  trading  compa- 
nies could  face  if  relations  between  the  U.S. 
and  trading  partners  like  China  were  to  de- 
teriorate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  links  created 
by  H.R.  1799  would  be  an  added  incentive 
for  national  leaders  to  work  even  harder  for 
stable  relations  and  world  peace. 

Honker's  bill  may  not  turn  the  Harbor's 
economy  around  by  itself,  much  less  achieve 
world  peace,  but  It's  a  positive  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

H.R.  1799  rates  a  longer  look  by  Harbor- 
Ites  than  it  got  last  week.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  CHURCH'S  FRIED 
CHICKEN,  INC. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  one  of  the 
most  successful  corporate  giants  in 
this  Nation— Church's  Pried  Chicken, 
Inc.,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  use  the  busi- 
ness Jargon,  "corporate  giant."  it  is  to 
describe  not  only  the  sales  record  of 
Church's  Fried  Chicken  but  also  the 
company's  activism  in  the  community. 
The  combination  of  corporate  sales 
success  and  social  responsibility  is 
indeed  rare. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Church's  Fried  Chicken. 
Inc.,  under  the  leadership  of  its  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr. 
Roger  Harvin  are  committed  to  serv- 
ing equal  portions  of  good  fried  chick- 
en and  corporate  responsibility  to  the 
community. 

Consequently,  Church's  Fried  Chick- 
en's presence  in  the  21st  Congressional 
District  community  events  has  been 
evidence  of  their  commitment  to  their 
patrons  and  intent  on  being  a  viable 
entity  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  particular  note  is 
the  support  that  the  company  has  pro- 
vided to  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict caucus  in  its  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
forgotten  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The 
actions  of  Church's  Fried  Chicken 
under  the  guidance  of  the  district 
manager.  Mr.  Arnold  Whitmore.  are 
conunendable. 

The  social  concerns  and  actions  of 
the  company  also  have  extended  to 
other  facets  of  the  community.  For  ex- 
ample, the  company  donated  200  tur- 
keys for  Chiislmas  baskets  for  the 
needy  in  Cleveland  in  1981  and  donat- 
ed foods  for  other  civic  events. 
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These  actions.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  un- 
dertaken with  no  expectation  of 
reward  or  award  from  the  community. 
However,  these  actions  have  not  gone 
unnoticed  in  the  community. 

This  sense  of  responsibility  of 
Church's  Pried  Chicken  to  th?  com- 
munity is  based  on  a  simple  yet  impor- 
tant premise.  The  people  at  Church's 
Fried  Chicken  are  committed  to  being 
a  part  of  the  Cleveland  community. 
Moreover,  since  their  livelihood  de- 
pends on  the  community,  they  know 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  support 
the  patrons  that  support  them. 

In  a  time  of  skyrocketing  profits  by 
big  businesses,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  a  company  of  rising  social  con- 
science like  Church's  Fried  Chicken. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  Church's  Fried  Chick- 
en's founder.  Mr.  George  W.  Church. 
Sr..  were  alive  today,  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  pleased  at  the  growth  of  the 
company  both  in  sales  and  social  com- 
mitment since  its  founding  some  30 
years  ago. 

I  realize  that  no  salute  to  the  compa- 
ny would  be  complete  without  the  ap- 
propriate background  information  on 
the  history  of  the  business.  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  share  that  history 
with  my  colleagues. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Church.  Sr..  there  were 
four  Church's  Fried  Chicken  stores 
open  in  the  San  Antonio  area.  Other 
members  of  the  Church  family  contin- 
ued the  legacy  and  dreams  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Church  and  by  1962,  the  chain 
had  grown  to  eight  stores  in  San  Anto- 
nio. 

By  1962.  Mr.  George  W.  Church.  Jr. 
came  into  the  business  and  assimied 
chief  operation  responsibility.  By  1967. 
the  company  established  the  first 
stores  outside  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Church's  Fried  Chick- 
en became  a  publicly  held  company  in 
1969.  By  the  end  of  1969.  over  100 
Church's  stores-  were  in  operation  in 
seven  States.  By  the  end  of  1974. 
Church's  was  operating  487  stores  in 
22  States. 

In  1976.  Mr.  Speaker,  Church's  Fried 
Chicken  was  noted  by  Financial  World 
magazine  as  being  the  No.  1  growth 
company  in  America.  The  company 
was  recognized  again  in  1977.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  the  magazine's  histo- 
ry that  the  same  company  was  recog- 
nized 2  consecutive  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Church's  Fried  Chick- 
en should  be  applauded  for  its  efforts. 
Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Roger  Harvin  and  guidance  of  Mr. 
Arnold  Whitmore,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Church's  Fried  Chicken  is  a  winner  in 
the  fried  chicken  market  and  leader  of 
conscience  in  the  corporate  communi- 
ty. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  a  salute  to  one  of  the  corporate 
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giants  in  this  country— Church's  Fried 
Chicken,  Inc.« 
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ST.  LUCIA:  NEW  CRISIS  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN 


PLIGHT  FOR  LIFE 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OPNZVAOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Las 
Vegas,  Nev..  is  fortunate  in  having 
available  to  Its  conununity  a  unique 
rescue  team  known  as  Flight  for  life. 
This  emergency  medical  team  is  one  of 
a  growing  number  across  the  Nation 
which  utilizes  Jet-powered  helicopters 
to  race  to  accident  scenes  and  affect 
rescue  of  persons  In  life-threatening 
situations. 

Flight  for  Life  in  its  2-year  existence 
has  compiled  an  impressive  record  in 
Las  Vegas.  To  date  it  has  flown  1,009 
missions  covering  113,284  miles  and 
rescued  1,094  persons.  Each  flight  mis- 
sion is  equipped  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced medical  equipment  and  carries 
two  registered  nurses.  The  flight  team 
maintains  constant  contact  with  hospi- 
tal personnel  throughout  the  flight 
giving  the  injured  parties  the  best 
chance  for  survival. 

The  celebration  of  Flight  for  Life's 
second  anniversary  will  culminate  in  a 
grand  ceremony  next  week,  but  today, 
on  the  date  of  its  opening  in  Las  Vegas 
2  years  ago,  I  would  like  to  offer  this 
proclamation: 

Whereas  Flight  for  Life  has  provided 
rapid  transportation  to  medical  facilities  for 
critically  ill  and  Injured  persons  via  helicop- 
ter; 

Whereas  nearly  1,100  patients  from  four 
different  States  have  been  serviced  by 
Flight  for  Life  in  the  2  years  of  its  exist- 
ence; 

Whereas  Flight  for  Life  connects  the 
staffs  and  facilities  of  20  urban  and  commu- 
nity hospitals  as  well  as  numerous  emergen- 
cy medic&l  service  providers  to  foster  vital 
cooperation  among  these  providers; 

Whereas  other  communities  should  be  en- 
couraged to  adopt  services  similar  to  Flight 
for  Life,  and; 

Whereas  February  10,  1982,  marks  the 
second  anniversary  of  Flight  for  Life  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Recofnized.  That  the  Nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Flight  for  Life  for  Its  contri- 
bution to  life  savings  operations  across  the 
country.  It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that  Flight  for 
Life  will  flourish  and  expand  to  bring  its 
rescue  operations  to  more  and  more  commu- 
nities making  emergency  medical  attention 
a  dependable  source  of  aid  In  times  of 
crisis.* 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  still  time  for  the  United  States 
to  exercise  its  considerable  moral  sua- 
sion on  behalf  of  democratic,  pro- 
American  factions  in  St.  Lucia,  a  small 
but  significant  Caribbean  nation 
which  has  been  the  object  of  intense 
interest  on  the  part  of  such  luminaries 
as  Guyana,  Libya,  Grenada,  and— is  it 
possible?— Cuba.  In  the  belief  that  '-'an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  Nicaragua,"  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  prepared 
by  the  Council  for  Inter-American  Se- 
curity Educational  Institute.  The  arti- 
cle raises  serious  questions  about  St. 
Lucia's  upcoming  elections,  in  that  the 
campaign  of  the  Castroesque  candi- 
date of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
George  Odium,  is  likely  being  funded 
by  the  same  people  whose  idea  of  a 
good  public  works  project  is  a  Cuban 
airfield  in  neighboring  Grenada. 

St.  Ldcia:  New  Crisis  in  thk  Caribbean 

The  tiny  Caribbean  island-nation  of  St. 
Lucia  Is  experiencing  a  political  crisis  that 
could  lead  to  the  Installation  of  a  pro-Cuban 
regime. 

The  Prime  Minister  resigned  on  January 
16,  an  Interlai  government  was  appointed, 
and  the  Parliament  will  be  dissolved  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  There  will  be  new  elections  this 
spring. 

One  of  the  two  leading  candidates  for 
Prime  Minister  is  a  radical  leftist  who  ad- 
mires Fidel  Castro  and  the  People's  Revolu- 
tionary Government  In  nearby  Grenada.  He 
is  reported  to  be  receiving  money  for  his 
campaign  from  abroad,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  the  sources  Include  Cuba. 

The  crisis  in  St.  Lucia  began  last  month, 
when  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Cenac  proposed  a  bill  to  allow 
Members  of  Parliament  to  receive  fees  for 
drawing  up  contracts  and  rendering  other 
"professional  services."  The  bill  would  also 
have  extended  the  deadline  within  which 
Members  of  Parliament  must  account  for 
the  subsistence  allowance  they  are  paid. 

The  proposed  legislation  caused  an 
uproar.  The  two  opposition  parties  protest- 
ed that  the  changes,  which  would  have  been 
backdated  to  1979,  were  aimed  at  saving  the 
parliamentary  seats  of  Members  of  the  gov- 
ernment party  who  had  broken  the  law  re- 
garding conflicts  of  Interest  and  prompt  ac- 
counting for  expenses. 

Four  major  labor  unions  demanded  the 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  the  bUl.  which 
they  called  an  endorsement  of  corruption. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Small 
Business  Association  called  on  businesses  to 
close  their  doors  in  protest. 

Commercial  establishments  and  govern- 
ment offices  were  shut  down  for  almost  a 
week,  as  the  business  and  labor  communities 
called  for  the  resignation  of  the  government 
over  Its  alleged  corruption  and  mishandling 
of  the  economy.  Police  had  to  move  in  with 
machine  guns  and  batons  to  protect  govern- 
ment leaders  from  hundreds  of  opposition 
supporters  who  marched  on  Parliament. 
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Finally,  Prime  Minister  Cenac  resigned. 
He  agreed  to  an  elght-meml>er  interim  ad- 
ministration, which  includes  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  political  parties: 
Cenac's  St.  Lucia  Labor  Party,  the  United 
Workers  Party  (UWP),  and  the  left-of- 
center  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP). 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  interim  govern- 
ment is  the  PLP  represenUtlve,  Michael  Pil- 
grim. Pilgrim  was  sworn  in  on  January  17. 

The  PLP  was  bom  last  year  when  a  leftist 
faction  within  the  St.  Lucia  Labor  Party 
broke  away  and  formed  a  new  political 
party.  The  PLP's  leader  is  George  Odium,  a 
former  Foreign  Minister  and  Minister  of  In- 
formation. 

The  PLP  has  three  members  In  the  lame- 
duck  Parliament,  and  the  UWP  five  mem- 
bers. This  gives  the  St.  Lucia  Labor  Party, 
with  its  nine  Members  of  Parliament,  a  slen- 
der majority  of  one. 

But  the  political  landscape  has  dramati- 
cally changed.  Cenac's  St.  Lucia  Labor 
Party  is  widely  discredited  and  is  given  little 
chance  of  winning  a  majority  In  the  new 
Parliament.  The  elections  will  most  likely  be 
won  by  the  PLP  or  the  UWP. 

The  UWP,  led  by  former  Prime  Minister 
Jolui  Compton.  Is  generally  Western-orient- 
ed and  supports  close  ties  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  PLP  Is  clearly  left- 
wing.  Party  leader  George  Odium  employs 
populist  rhetoric  and  campaigns  in  an  army 
cap  and  fatigues  In  the  style  of  Fidel  Castro. 
In  a  recent  interview  with  Radio  Free  Gre- 
nada, Odium  complained  al>out  'interna- 
tional threats  and  coercion"  in  the  eastern 
Caribbean,  clearly  referring  to  U.S.  criticism 
of  Grenada,  a  pro-Cuban  dictatorship  about 
100  miles  from  St.  Lucia. 

Odium,  a  charismatic  figure  and  a  skilled 
public  speaker,  is  reported  to  be  in  the 
strongest  position  to  win  the  coming  elec- 
tion and  become  St.  Lucia's  next  Prime  Min- 
ister. Aside  from  his  popular  appeal. 
Odium's  fortunes  are  IxxMted  by  the  fact 
that  the  Interim  Prime  Minister  is  a  PLP 
representative.  Moreover,  the  PLP  is  said  to 
be  receiving  financial  support  from  outside 
the  country. 

"Everyone  knows  they  are  getting  money 
from  outside,"  says  a  St.  Luclan  who  asked 
to  remain  anonymous.  Odium  is  widely  be- 
lieved to  have  received  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  March  1981  through  a  bank  in 
Martinique.  The  sources  of  this  financial  aid 
are  suspected  to  have  included  Cuba. 

A  wild  card  In  the  St.  Luclan  deck  Is  Peter 
Josey,  the  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Cenac 
government  until  last  Pall.  Josey,  who  has 
close  ties  with  Guyana's  Forbes  Bumham. 
went  to  Libya  last  year.  After  his  return,  he 
launched  a  new  newspaper,  Etolle. 

The  newspaper  has  apparently  experi- 
enced no  financial  problems,  not  even  when 
getting  started,  and  has  even  offered  to  run 
ads  for  free.  This  Is  quite  unusual  in  St. 
Lucia  and  has  raised  the  eyebrows  of  observ- 
ers who  question  the  source  of  the  newspa- 
per's finances.  Josey  is  alleged  to  have  re- 
ceived funding  from  Guyana  and  Libya. 

What  will  Josey  do  now?  It  is  rumored 
that  he  may  start  liis  own  party.  Or  he 
could  tlirow  in  with  Odium.  There  are  also 
reports  that  he  has  been  selected  as  the  new 
leader  of  the  St.  Lucia  Labor  Party. 

In  any  case.  St.  Lucia  is  fertile  ground  for 
left-wing  demagogy.  The  economy  revolves 
around  bananas  and  tourism,  and  at  least 
30-35  percent  of  th«  population  is  unem- 
ployed. 

What  would  happen  if  Odlimi  wins  the 
uncomlng  elections?  At 'the  very  least,  St. 
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Lucia  could  be  expected  to  move  closer  to 
Cuba  and  Grenada,  where  basic  freedoms 
are  suppressed  in  the  name  of  revolution. 
An  ominous  portent  of  what  Odium  might 
do  as  Prime  Minister  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as 
Minister  of  Information,  he  once  shut  down 
a  radio  sUtlon  that  criticized  him. 

But  the  consequences  of  an  Odium  victory 
would  not  be  limited  to  St.  Lucia.  There  are 
already  rumblings  on  the  nearby  Islands  of 
St.  Vincent  and  Barbados,  where  the  gov- 
ernments could  well  be  toppled  if  St.  Lucia 
joined  Grenada  as  another  left-wing  regime 
In  the  eastern  Caribbean. 

All  these  islands  are  extremely  Important 
strategically.  52  percent  of  all  Imported  U.S. 
oil  passes  through  the  deep  water  channel 
alongside  them,  and  the  oU  fields  of  Venezu- 
ela lie  not  far  away. 

The  Cubans  have  been  quick  to  recognise 
this.  They  are  building  on  Grenada  an  air 
field  with  a  9,100-foot  runway  that  "will 
allow  operations  of  every  aircraft  in  the 
Soviet/Cuban  Inventory."  according  to  a 
recent  State  Department  report  entitled 
"Cuba's  Renewed  Support  for  Violence  in 
Latin  America."  "The  airport  will  give  Cuba 
a  guaranteed.  Cuban-controlled  point  for 
military  fUghts  to  Africa."  the  report  says. 

The  case  of  St.  Lucia  should  be  viewed 
within  the  framework  of  the  larger  subject 
of  subversion  and  revolutionary  change  in 
the  Caribbean.  Some  observers  fear  that  St. 
Lucia  could  be  the  next  in  a  series  of 
planned  takeovers  supported  by  Cuba  and 
other  Soviet  allies.* 
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knowing  where  to  find  out  wliich 
countries  want  to  buy  the  things  that 
they  produce.  They  fear  the  mechan- 
ics of  selling,  shipping,  and  particular- 
ly getting  paid  in  the  foreign  markets. 
Until  now,  they  just  have  not  known 
how  to  go  alMUt  getting  assistance  or 
consolidating  the  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation that  is  available. 

Now  there  is  a  new  hope  for  the  po- 
tential exporter.  With  the  use  of  this 
guide,  small  businessmen  may  be  more 
willing  to  broaden  their  marketing 
base  outside  of  the  United  States— and 
we  can  all  benefit  from  this.  The  re- 
wards for  investing  the  time  and 
money  Into  export  expansion  can  be 
very  substantial.  The  substantial 
growth  of  the  U.S.  economy  can  be  as- 
sured, more  jobs  will  be  created  to 
offset  rising  unemployment,  the  vital 
small  business  sector  will  be  stimulat- 
ed, and  the  sagging  dollar  will  be  en- 
hanced.* 


AID  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
EXPORTERS 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1982 
•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  a 
press  conference  to  annoimce  the  re- 
lease of  a  new  publication  to  aid  small 
business  exporters.  The  Department 
of  Commerce's  International  Trade 
Administration  has  compiled  the  pub- 
lication entitled  "A  Basic  Guide  to  Ex- 
porting." William  Morris,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Trade  Development, 
Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Export  Promotion  and  Market  Devel- 
opment and  Mike  McKevltt,  director 
of  Federal  legislation  for  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
joined  with  me  In  presenting  this  pub- 
lication to  the  public. 

As  chairman  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Suticommlttee  on  Export  Opportuni- 
ties and  Special  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems, I  am  well  aware  that  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses  constitute  an 
untapped  pool  of  export  potential. 
Many  U.S.  companies  could  export 
successfully,  but  do  not.  Small  busi- 
ness, with  its  very  limited  resources 
and  access  to  information,  just  cannot 
possibly  know  the  market  conditions 
that  exist  around  the  world.  They  are 
often  reluctant  to  explore  foreign  mar- 
kets as  a  source  of  additional  sales. 
Their  reluctance  stems  from  them  not 
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HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  10.  1982 
•  Mr.  FOLEIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  following 
articles  in  the  series  "The  Agonies  of 
Ireland"  published  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  continuing  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.  14, 

1981] 

The  Agonies  op  Ireland:  the  Protestants 

(By  Michael  Pakenham) 

George  Washington,  one  of  at  least  11 
U.S.  Presidents  of  predominantly  Ulster 
Protestant  stock  once  declared:  "If  defeated 
everywhere,  I  will  take  my  last  stand  for  lib- 
erty among  the  Scotch-Irish  of  my  native 
Virginia." 

There  are  many  people  on  the  island  of 
Ireland  today,  and  perhaps  more  in  Britain, 
who  wish  Washington's  forebears  had  been 
Joined  in  their  Immigration  to  America  by 
all  of  Ulster's  Protestants,  leaving  the  island 
predominantly— or,  better  yet,  entirely- 
Catholic.  The  inescapable  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  enough  remained  to  leave 
more  than  one  million  of  them  there  today. 

Moat  are,  if  anything,  more  determined  to 
remain  in  their  land  of  10  generations  and 
more,  and  to  protect  what  they  see  as  the  ir- 
reducible core  of  their  rights  and  Uberty, 
than  were  their  ancestors— and  George 
Washington— at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution.  They  are  of  the  root  stock  not 
only  of  Washington's  fellow  Virginians,  but 
of  more  than  two  centuries  of  conquest  of 
the  American  frontier. 

Who  are  they  todajr?  They  are  Presbyteri- 
ans. 406,000  of  those— but  hardly  homogene- 
ous, with  brealcs  and  schisms,  theological, 
traditional  and  political  among  them.  They 
are  Church  of  Ireland,  334,000  members  of 
the  Anglican  Communion,  like  American 
Episcopalians,  but  with  the  bond  beyond 
that  of  being  part  of  the  spiritual  body 
which  is  the  Church  of  England  and  of 
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which  the  British  sovereign  is  the  eternal 
and  constitutional  defender.  They  are  Meth- 
odists, Baptists.  Congregationalists  and  Uni- 
tarians and  evangelicals  who  put  bumper 
stickers  on  their  cars  declaring  special 
chummlness  with  Jesus  and  are  fond  of 
quoting  the  more  extreme  statements  of 
America's  Moral  Majority. 

They  are  drawn  together  simply  and 
solely  by  not  being  Roman  Catholic,  as  are 
478.000  of  their  fellow  Northern  Irish.  The 
Roman  is  important  to  some.  Northern  Ire- 
land is  the  only  country  left  on  earth  in 
which  the  word  popery  is  still  used,  without 
hesitation  or  shame,  in  otherwise  polite  con- 
versation. 

They  are  hardy  people,  from  Scotland  and 
England  more  centuries  ago  than  allows 
them  to  feel  even  wistfully  at  home  when 
they  visit  there.  They  are  people  who  came 
to  Ireland,  as  many  later  came  to  America, 
to  meet  and  to  conquer  a  challenge,  with 
hard  work,  a  clear  eye  on  material  security 
and  a  willingness  to  fight  for  all  that. 

The  Protestants  of  Northern  Ireland  also 
are.  In  the  astronomical  sense,  a  black  hole 
in  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  of  Britain— 
and  of  their  attendant  woes. 

Among  British  politicians,  there  is  a  sense 
of  pained  burden  about  the  "Irish  problem," 
which  sometimes  breaks  out  as  Impatience, 
and  thus  as  foolishness.  But  by  and  large 
leaders  not  only  of  the  Conservative  Party 
but  of  the  Labor.  Liberal  and  nascent  Social 
Democratic  Parties  as  well,  in  private  inter- 
views and  in  usually  guarded  public  state- 
ments, seem  to  share  one  anxiety  about  it. 
It  might  perhaps  be  best  expressed  as  "Who 
will  rid  me  of  these  pestilential  Presbyteri- 
ans?" 

Throughout  two  centuries  and  more  of 
history,  the  Protestants  of  the  North  have 
been  Ignored  by  British  politicians— until  it 
has  been  too  late  to  deal  with  their  fears 
and  their  force. 

Politicians  of  both  major  parties  in  the 
Irish  Republic,  and  those  of  the  splinters  as 
well,  in  varying  degrees  share  that  unresol- 
vable  anxiety.  Thus,  they  traditionally  have 
been  reluctant  to  take  on— or.  finally,  really 
seriously  to  consider— the  problem  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  North. 

They  call  themselves  Ulstermen  from  the 
ancient  province  of  Ireland  in  which  they 
live,  though  they  are  unwelcomed  neigh- 
bors, at  best,  to  other  Irishmen. 

They  call  themselves  Unionists,  although 
their  union  with  Britain,  of  which  they  con- 
stitute no  more  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
population.  Is  a  nagging  annoyance  to  moat 
other  Britons. 

They  call  themselves  Loyalists,  although 
the  United  Kingdom  and  crown'  to  whom 
that  loyalty  is  appended  would  be  happier, 
and  better  off— economically,  politically  and 
certainly  in  Irish  and  world  opinion— with- 
out them. 

They  speak  with  often  wounded  pride  of 
their  contributions  to  the  defense  of  Brit- 
ain, and  the  Allies,  in  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
when  the  South  was  neutral,  and  thus  stra- 
tegically threatening.  And  yet  they  are 
aware  that  British  troops,  after  a  dozen 
years  of  the  present  "Troubles."  are  very 
much  present,  primarily  to  prevent  the 
Protestants  from  reasserting  full  policing 
power  and  with  It  savaging  Catholics  in  a 
far  more  brutal  manner  than  is  the  present 
case— and  ttiat  is  bad. 

Today,  by  preserving  their  relative  advan- 
tages over  their  Catholic  neighbors,  they 
dominate  the  local  Industry  and  trade.  Even 
in  a  severely  depressed  economy— as  is  the 
rest  of  Britain  but  exacerbated  by  the  chill- 
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ing  effects  of  violence— they  arc,  on  average, 
far  better  off  than  their  Catholic  neighbors, 
with  higher  Incomes,  less  unemployment, 
more  local  land  and  property  ownership  and 
an  Insuperable  voting  majority. 

So  the  Protestants  of  Northern  Ireland, 
now  as  for  generations,  are  ignored  or  pa- 
tronized, at  best,  and  at  worst  reviled  or 
feared  by  virtually  everybody  but  them- 
selves. Although  it  seems  astonishing  to  the 
outsider,  many  of  them— perhaps  most— 
really  don't  give  a  damn.  They  know  where 
they  are,  and  that  is  where  they  belong. 
And  from  their  beginnings  there,  they  have 
been  advantaged,  at  least  in  contrast  to 
their  Catholic  neighbors. 

Many  are  decent,  intelligent,  solid,  ration- 
al, humane  people— as  their  American  cous- 
ins would  expect.  Others,  in  large,  potent 
and  dangerous  numbers,  are  obsessed  by  a 
single  concern.  Unlike  their  compatriots 
who  went  to  America  and  elsewhere,  they 
feel  they  have  no  place  to  go. 

Their  obsession  is  to  see  the  Irish  Repub- 
lic, in  the  words  of  R.  L.  McCartney,  an  ex- 
ceptionally sensitive,  weU-establlshed  senior 
Belfast  lawyer  who  at  considerable  risk  has 
made  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  the  poli- 
ticians of  Dublin,  as  an  "Irredentist  and  the- 
ocratic chrysalis." 

They  feel  themselves  unloved  and  un- 
wanted by  Britain,  which  anyway  is  hardly 
a  compelling  magnet  for  immigration. 

Where  to  go.  If  they  wanted  to  go?  Africa? 
Australia?  America?  Hardly,  or  they  would 
have  gone  a  century,  or  three,  ago,  when 
the  going  was  good.  And  if  they  did  want  to 
leave,  who  is  there  to  sell  out  to?  Northern 
Ireland  land,  homes  and  businesses  are  not 
In  a  seller's  market,  if  there's  any  market  at 
all. 

So  they  stay.  Though  they  are  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  Northern  Ireland, 
they  behave  as  a  chronically  endangered  mi- 
nority, with  survival  in  Jeopardy,  ready  to 
do  battle. 

Their  politics  are  dominated  by  the  sur- 
vival theme:  shifting,  volatile,  with  parties 
and  splinters  rising  and  falling  quickly,  all 
explosively  susceptible  to  demagoguery  by 
the  ugUest  of  tribal  fears.  The  merest  hints 
of  reconciliation  with  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bors tend  to  be  punished,  on  the  stiunp  and 
at  the  polls  and  extremism  is  rewarded. 

Outsiders,  especially  Americans,  tend  to 
look,  if  they  look  at  Ulster's  Protestants  at 
all,  more  at  the  violent  and  demagogic  ex- 
tremes than  at  the  vastly  greater  numbers 
of  skeptical,  taciturn  moderates.  But  ex- 
treme or  moderate  or  even  courageously 
progressive,  the  Protestants  are  not  going  to 
disappear.  And  one  of  the  most  important 
lessons  of  the  last  two  centuries  and  more  of 
Irish  history  is  that  If  their  anxieties  are 
not  faced  head  on.  the  greatest  likeUhood  is 
that  they  will  take  their  "last  stand  for  lib- 
erty" in  violence. 

IProm  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.  16, 

1981} 

The  Agonies  of  Irxland:  The  Protestahts' 

PnruRE? 

Anyone  who  has  hope  that  peace  will  pre- 
vail on  the  island  of  Ireland,  whether  that 
be  in  ultimate  political  unification  or  in 
some  form  of  reconciliation  short  of  that, 
must  give  serious  attention  to  the  Protes- 
tants of  Northern  Ireland.  To  neglect  that, 
tempting  as  it  has  been  through  two  centur- 
ies and  more  of  troubled  history,  is  to  fore- 
doom any  effort  on  behalf  of  peace. 

That  imperative  is  as  important  to  Ameri- 
cans of  good  will— private  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment officials  alike- as  it  is  for  the  Irish 
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or  for  the  British.  American  impact  on  the 
future  of  Ireland  has  vast  potential  for 
good.  Misplaced,  it  has  an  equal  potential 
for  contributing  to  greater  disaster  than  is 
tormenting  Ireland  today. 

Underlying  the  political  oratory  of  the 
Protestants  there  is  the  never  forgotten  po- 
tential for  survlvalist  insurrection.  They  are 
acutely  aware  that  time  and  again  survival 
has  led  them  to  take  up  arms,  often  against 
the  law,  the  established  order  and  even  the 
crown.  Would  they  do  so  again?  Few  would 
question  that. 

The  terrorists  of  the  Protestant  communi- 
ty have  matched  the  blood-thirstiness  of  the 
IRA— and  sometimes  more.  They  have 
butchered  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike— 
the  former  ostensibly  for  retribution,  their 
own  for  the  sake  of  internal  discipline  in 
their  paramilitary  ranks. 

Could  they  effectively  raise  that  level  of 
violence  to  civil  war? 

By  conservative  government  estimates, 
there  are  approximately  110,000  legally 
owned  guns  held  by  private  citizens  in 
Northern  Ireland  today.  More  than  7,000  of 
them  are  pistols,  about  74,000  shotguns  and 
the  rest  rifles.  Most  of  the  shotguns  and 
rifles  are  hdd  by  farmers  and  sportsmen,  in 
a  very  rural  country. 

No  one  will  estimate  the  number  of  weap- 
ons or  the  quantity  of  ammunition  held  ille- 
gally by  the  paramilitary  forces  based  in  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  communities,  but 
they  are  openly  assumed  to  be  large.  There 
is  no  statistical  breakdown  of  the  legally 
held  guns  in  terms  of  Protestant  or  Catholic 
ownership.  It  is  an  accepted  fact,  however, 
that  FYotestants  have  far  more  weapons 
than  Catholics,  and  enough,  if  a  civil  war 
were  to  break  out,  to  arm  a  paramilitary 
drive  of  proportions  which  could  wipe  out 
entire  sections  of  Belfast  and  other  Catholic 
areas. 

The  most  politically  evident  Ulster  Protes- 
tant is  the  Rev.  Ian  R.  K.  Paisley,  minister 
of  the  offshoot  Free  Presbyterian  Church 
and  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament.  A 
huge,  eloquent  man.  he  affects  the  title  Dr. 
along  with  his  others,  based  on  an  honorary 
degree  from  Bob  Jones  University,  the  ul- 
traconservatlve  Protestant  institution  in 
Greensboro.  N.C. 

Mr.  Paisley  does  not  need  to  affect  his 
power  among  Northern  Ireland's  Protes- 
tants. He  is  one  of  those  rare,  long  personal 
forces  to  whom  the  word  "charismatic"  is 
not  misaptdled.  Among  more  moderate 
Unionists,  who  probably  constitute  a  majori- 
ty, and  among  virtually  everybody  else  in- 
volved, in  Ireland.  Britain  and  elsewhere,  he 
is  the  most  pestilential  of  all  the  Protestant 
extreme. 

He  does  not  separate  his  political  role- 
head  of  the  E>emocratlc  Unionist  Party— 
from  his  ureaching  one.  He  leads  demon- 
strations, marches  and  rallies  at  the  faintest 
drop  of  a  British  or  Irish  slight.  He  ada- 
mantly disavows  violence,  insisting,  howev- 
er, that  "I'm  amazed  the  I»rotestant  popula- 
tion has  been  so  law-abiding.  .  .  .  It's  amaz- 
ing that  there  hasn't  been  more  dreadful  re- 
taliation" against  the  IRA  and  Catholics 
generally.  After  the  IRA's  murder  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bradford,  a  Methodist  minister 
and  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Paisley  said: 
"We  will  have  men  on  the  streets.  The  Brit- 
ish goverrunent  has  decided  that  the  war  on 
the  IRA  is  not  to  be  won.  But  they  can't 
govern  Northern  Ireland  without  us." 

He  is  an  absolutist  about  many  things— 
outspokenly  a  Puritan,  anachronistic  as 
that  sounds  to  American  ears.  "The  English 
have  a  feeling  of  guilt  with  regard  to  Ire- 
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land,"  he  tells  an  interviewer.  "They  feel 
they  didn't  treat  Ireland  too  well  in  the 
past.  So  get  rid  of  those  Protestants,  they 
feel.  .  .  .  We're  Puritans.  We'll  just  not  do  it 
[be  gotten  rid  of].  The  Ulster  Protestant  is  a 
Puritan,  yes,  and  a  stubborn  man.  He's  not 
going  to  be  kicked  around  by  anybody." 

He's  categorical  about  democracy  too.  in- 
sisting on  the  supremacy  of  the  ballot  box— 
which  in  his  printed  statements  and  em- 
phatically in  conversation  is  capitalized: 
"Ballot  Box."  He'll  stand  with  the  voting 
majority  in  Northern  Ireland,  he  says, 
knowing  that's  two-thirds  non-Catholic.  And 
he'll  go  on  Insisting  on  unalloyed  majority 
rule— with,  at  the  very  most,  a  "bill  of 
rights"  for  the  minority. 

Is  that  Puritan,  he's  asked?  What  is  Puri- 
tan? 
"Surely  you  know,  you  Americans." 
He's  told  the  story  of  H.  L.  Mencken  being 
asked  the  same  question  after  a  lecture  on 
American  political  thought,  and  of  Menck- 
en's answer,  paraphrased:  Madam,  the  only 
answer  you  need  is  to  remember  that  the 
Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  out- 
lawed bear-baiting  not  because  of  the  pain  it 
gave  the  bear,  hut  because  of  the  pleasure  it 
gave  the  spectators."  Ian  Paisley  sits  silent 
for  a  long  moment.  He  does  not  smile.  Final- 
ly, he  speaks:  "You  understand." 

Mr.  Paisley  is  an  unequivocal  man.  The 
most  unequivocal  of  all  his  positions: 
"There  can  be  no  role  whatsoever  for  the 
Irish  Republic  in  the  future  of  Northern 
Ireland." 

In  that,  Ian  Paisley  is  not  alone.  His  abso- 
lutism does  not  necessarily  speak  for  the  ul- 
timate majority.  Some  argue,  however,  that 
given  any  real  threat  even  of  the  beginnings 
of  integration  with  the  Irish  Republic,  the 
majority  of  Protestants  will  gather  around 
Mr.  Paisley— or  be  drawn  to  his  absolutism, 
with  other  leaders  following. 

Not  every  Protestant  agrees,  though  there 
is  relatively  little  outspoken  public  expres- 
sion of  the  opposing  view.  "Someday,  there 
will  be  unification"  a  Belfast  Protestant  cab 
driver  says,  "If  the  world  lasts  that  long.  If 
only  the  politicians  would  stay  out  of  it. 
we'd  aU  be  better  off." 

And  a  senior  Northern  Ireland  civil  serv- 
ant, a  Protestant,  purportedly  a  "target"  for 
IRA  assassination,  speaking  off  the  record, 
says:  "The  Protestants  of  Northern  Ireland 
are  going  to  have  to  establish  an  Identity. 
They're  half  British  and  haU  Irish.  They're 
unaccepted  by  the  British  and  unaccepting 
of  the  Irish.  Once  they've  determined  what 
they  are,  they  must  establish  a  course.  That 
inevltebly  must  be  that  they  will  become 
Irish.  It  will  be  a  process  of  education,  in 
which  Paisley  et  al.  are  the  greatest  obsU- 
cle." 

There  can  be  no  question— there  is  none— 
that  virtually  everyone  in  Ireland  today 
would  be  better  off  without  violence,  fear, 
sectarian  polarization,  demagoguery  and  the 
grim  prospect  of  more,  and  worse,  of  the 
same. 

There  also  can  be  no  question  that  the 
sole  significant  obstacle  to  the  end  of  all 
that  is  the  unwillingness,  or  the  Inability,  of 
the  Protestants  of  Northern  Ireland  to 
accept  any  substantive  steps  toward  unifica- 
tion with  the  Irish  Republic.  The  IRA  and 
other  terrrorists  would  have  no  base  and 
only  wisps  of  support  if  it  were  not  for  that. 
The  question,  then,  is  not  what  should 
occur,  but  if  It  is  possible. 

Garret  PitzGerald.  whose  father  was  a 
southern  Catholk:  and  whose  mother  was  an 
Ulster  Protestant,  is  prime  minister  of  the 
Irish  Republic.  He  has  undertaken  a  "cru- 
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sade,"  in  his  words,  to  "re-unite  my  family." 
How?  It  is  complex,  and  at  best  the  work  of 
many  years.  But,  as  Mr.  PlUGerald  said  in 
the  Parliament  in  Dublin  on  Oct.  9:  "It  is 
our  job  in  the  south  to  create  those  circum- 
stances where  the  minority  among  the 
Unionists  [who  today  consciously  favor  uni- 
fication] grow,  and  whereby  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  may  ultimately  give  their 
consent  to  a  new  and  peaceful  arrangement 
in  Ireland." 

The  Protestants  of  Ulster  are  listening. 
Their  Immediate  responses  range  from 
scornful  rejection  to  the  wan  hope  of  mod- 
erates who've  watched  their  efforts  smashed 
time  and  again  by  the  extreme.  To  that.  Mr. 
FitzGerald  says— and  every  rational  Irish 
man  and  woman.  North  and  South,  agrees— 
the  republic  must  be  the  suitor. 

The  Protestants  of  Ulster  remain  a  cold, 
self-reliant,  frightened  and  difficult  tribe, 
with  as  little  enthusiasm  for  flirtation, 
much  less  for  wooing,  as  any  Puritan  spin- 
ster ever  had. 

If  they  are  to  warm  to  that  wooing,  and 
thus  enter  the  long,  slow  but  vitally  impor- 
tant process  of  drawing  together  in  conunon 
interests  with  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
the  island,  they  will  need  support  and  en- 
couragement—and understanding.  In  that, 
Americans,  and  America,  have  important 
roles  to  play.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  ESTKT.T.K  L. 
BASKIN,  JAMES  R.  DONAHUE, 
ARTHUR  W.  PISKE,  RICHARD 
A.  GALLITTO.  AND  MARY  P. 
GOODLEY 


1982  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  WEEK 


HON.  OlARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 


OF  PZNWSYLVAIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
last  week,  throughout  the  Archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  celebra- 
tion of  Catholic  Schools  Week.  And  it 
was  a  joyous  one,  because  it  is  part  of 
our  great  American  tradition  of  love  of 
our  children,  their  education,  and 
their  well-being. 

Parents  who  willingly  support  the 
public  school  system  make  additional 
financial  sacrifices  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Catholic  schools;  dedicated  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  work  with 
limited  resources  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion for  these  children  which  com- 
bines soimd  academic  education  with 
doctrinal  instruction. 

Ours  is  a  land  dedicated  to  religious 
freedom,  a  land  committed  to  educa- 
tion as  a  way  to  insure  that  our  role  in 
the  world  is  one  marked  by  intelli- 
gence and  compassion.  To  quote  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  "Part  of  our  Catholic 
education  is  to  leam  to  see  the  needs 
of  others,  to  have  the  courage  to  prac- 
tice what  we  believe  in." 

I  offer  my  own  personal  congratula- 
tions to  the  Catholic  schools  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Pliiladelphia  for  a  vital 
job  being  very  well  done  indeed.  I 
know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  Join 
me  in  wishing  my  fellow  Philadelphi- 
ans  continued  success  in  their  work.* 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  worth  of  our  public 
servants  cannot  be  minimized.  These 
are  the  individuals  who  work,  seeming- 
ly tirelessly,  so  that  essential  and  qual- 
ity service  can  be  delivered  to  our  citi- 
zens. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Bar  Association  in  saluting 
five  outstanding  public  servants  who 
collectively  have  served  the  public  for 
over  160  years. 

The  exemplary  work  of  the  honorees 
has  provided  the  framework  for  the 
orderly  suid  efficient  operation  of  the 
court  system  in  Cuyahoga  County. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  all  the  resi- 
dents of  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  applaud  the  work  and  contribu- 
tions of  these  public  servants.  I  also 
salute  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation for  taking  the  time  to  provide 
the  accolades  and  appreciation  lunch- 
eon that  these  individuals  so  justly  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  enter  some  important  informa- 
tion on  each  of  the  persons  to  be  hon- 
ored at  the  36th  Annual  Public  Serv- 
ants Merit  Awards  Luncheon  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1982. 

Arthxjr  W.  Fisks 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Piske. 
with  the  Cleveland  Law  Library  for  47 
years,  heads  the  list  of  the  five  public 
servants  to  be  honored  by  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Bar  Association. 

He  is  a  1933  graduate  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  Law  School  and 
joined  the  Cleveland  Law  Library  In 
1935.  He  has  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives, 
foreman  of  a  coimty  grand  jury,  an  in- 
structor of  law.  and  president  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Coimty  Public  Library. 

ESTELLE  L.  BaSKIN 

Our  second  honoree  Is  Ms.  Estelle  L. 
Baskin.  This  exceptional  public  serv- 
ant is  a  graduate  of  Heights  High 
School  and  became  a  public  servant  as 
a  typist  with  the  coimty  clerk's  office 
in  1952.  Six  years  later,  she  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Torrens  land  division  of 
the  county  recorder's  office.  Since 
1963,  she  has  served  as  the  secretary- 
receptionist  in  the  recorder's  office. 

JAMKS  R.  DOIf  AHT7X 

Mr.  James  R.  Donahue,  recently  pro- 
moted to  the  post  of  chief  deputy  and 
administrator  of  probate  court,  is  an- 
other honoree. 
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Mr.  Donahue  is  an  alumnus  of  Kent 
State  University  and  graduated  from 
the  Western  Reserve  Law  School  In 
1957.  After  6  years  as  a  law  clerk  and 
partner  In  the  private  law  firm  of 
Gorman.  Arthur  &  Scholfield,  Dona- 
hue was  appointed  as  a  referee  in  1961 
in  the  land  sale  unit  of  the  probate 
court. 

From  1965-79.  he  served  as  a  referee 
supervisor  of  that  department.  Dona- 
hue is  a  part-time  instructor  in  real 
estate  law  at  Community  College. 
During  the  Korean  war,  1950-52,  Don- 
ahue earned  a  Bronze  Star  as  a  first 
sergeant  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
7th  Infantry  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

RiCRAKB  A.  OALUTTO 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Oallltto  was  award- 
ed a  B.S.  degree  from  Western  Reserve 
University  in  IP  i  and  immediately 
was  conacriptM?  «■  a  cryptographer  in 
the  U.8.  Army  Signal  Corpe. 

He  was  attached  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Joint  Task  Force 
at  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands  Atomic 
Recovery  Grounds. 

After  joining  the  Juvenile  court  in 
1953.  he  did  graduate  work  at  Cleve- 
land State  University  in  urban  studies. 
He  also  received  special  training  in  sta- 
tistics and  research  at  the  National 
Center  for  Juvenile  Justice  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  at  the  Juvenile  Court  Man- 
agement Bureau  of  the  National  Col- 
lege of  Juvenile  Justice  at  Reno.  Nev. 

Mr.  Gallitto  is  currently  serving  as 
the  court's  statistician  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assigning  probation  of- 
ficers for  every  unruly  and  delinquent 
child  registered  there. 

Mary  P.  Goodlby 

Ms.  Goodley  joined  the  county 
clerk's  office  in  1952.  She  has  re- 
mained with  the  clerk's  office  for  30 
years  and  ultimately  achieved  on  July 
3.  1978.  her  present  post,  manager  of 
the  clerk's  Southgate  branch  auto  title 
office  in  Maple  Heights.  During  her 
three  decades  of  employment,  Ms. 
Goodley  has  been  an  index  clerk,  an 
oath  counter  person,  a  title  cashier, 
and  finally,  branch  manager.  ' 

County  Clerk  Gerald  E.  Puerst  says: 

Ms.  Goodley  runs  her  office  effectively, 
courteously  serves  the  general  public  and 
faithfully  accounts  for  and  secures  all  docu- 
ments and  moneys  entrusted  to  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  arrang- 
ing the  36th  annual  luncheon  is  com- 
prised of  Franklin  Polk,  Hon.  Harry 
Auslander,  Harold  Seiman,  David 
Arnold.  Jucien  Karlovec,  Jr..  Fred 
Mandel,  Irvin  M.  Milner,  Nelson  Moss, 
Bernard  Nosan,  Martin  Lentz,  Ranelle 
Gamble,  and  Arthur  T.  Wincek. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  Members  of  the  House  to  join 
me  and  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  As- 
sociation in  saluting  this  year's  recipi- 
ents of  the  Public  Servants  Merit 
Awards.  Indeed,  they  stand  as  a  shin- 
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ing  symbol  of  excellence  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  all.* 


TIME  TO  SET  COMMITTEE 
SPENDING  LEVELS 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

OP  MICHIGAlf 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  MEPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is 
almost  upon  us  to  set  the  spending 
levels  for  the  committees  of  this 
House.  Already  proposals  are  circulat- 
ing to  increase  this  spending,  what  is 
getting  to  be  a  routine  practice.  In- 
creasing our  own  spending  while  im- 
portant social  programs  are  being  cut, 
and  while  unprecedented  deficits  and 
interest  rates  continue  to  threaten  our 
economy,  is  the  height  of  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  resolution, 
House  Resolution  98,  to  cut  baclc  the 
spending  of  our  committees.  Within 
Just  a  few  days,  85  Members  signed  on 
to  this  resolution,  including  all  52 
freshmen  Republicans. 

I  ask  these  colleagues,  and  all  other 
responsible  Members,  to  Join  in  spon- 
sorship of  a  similar  resolution  which  I 
have  introduced  today.  This  legisla- 
tion simply  refuses  to  allow  total  com- 
mittee funding  authorization  levels  for 
the  second  session  of  this  Congress  to 
exceed  such  money  spent  last  year. 
This  ceiling  is  the  least  we  should 
expect  from  a  House  concerned  with 
current  economic  realities  and  a  popu- 
lation suffering  therefrom. 

I  cannot,  in  good  faith  and  without 
embarrassment,  return  to  my  district 
and  ask  my  constituents  to  cut  back, 
knowing  that  we  have  approved  an  in- 
crease in  committees'  funding  over  last 
year.  ^>s>. 

I  urge  the  House  to  set  an  example 
and  cut  its  own  budget  first.* 


REAGAN  POULUPS-WHO  IS  IN 
CHARGE  HERE  ANYWAY? 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget  and 
New  Federalism  program  present  some 
very  basic  issues  regarding  the  econo- 
my, our  system  of  government,  and 
how  the  two  fit  together. 

If  we  are  to  deal  with  these  issues 
successfully,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  have  an  accurate  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  what  the  problems 
are  and  what  is  going  on  in  the  "real 
world." 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  have  qualms 
about  the  firm  and  steady  hand  guid- 
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ing  our  ship  of  state.  I  would  refer 
them  to  the  February  1  issue  of  Time 
magazine,  where  there  appears  an  as- 
sortment ^  of  misstatements,  errors, 
blunders,  and  inaccuracies  uttered  by 
the  Great  Communicator  during  his 
latest  press  conference. 

As  the  article  makes  clear,  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  have  some  difficulty  re- 
membering how  many  people  are  out 
of  work,  where  they  can  look  for  Jobs, 
exactly  what  the  law  is  on  tax  exemp- 
tions for  segregated  schools,  what  his 
mail  says,  what  the  laws  he  signed  as 
Governor  did,  and  how  his  budget  cuts 
are  affecting  delivery  of  services  to  the 
elderly. 

The  President  has  a  program;  he 
tells  us.  That's  good,  but  it  would  be 
better  if  he  seemed  to  luiow  what  it  is 
and  what  It's  doing. 

The  Time  magazine  piece  foUows: 
Thxre  Hk  Goes  Agaih  .  .  . 

(To  the  chagrin  and  embarrassment  of  his 
aides.  Ronald  Reagan  over  the  years  has  dis- 
played an  uncanny,  If  unintentional,  knack 
for  misstating,  misusing,  or  just  plain  miss- 
ing the  facts.  In  his  press  conference  last 
week,  the  Great  Communicator  may  have 
set  a  personal  record  in  miscommunlcation. 
The  most  conspicuous  gaffes: ) 

UNEMFLOYMEIfT 

When  asked  about  the  nation's  8.9  percent 
unemployment  rate,  Reagan  claimed  that, 
"comparing  this  to  the  beginning  of  our 
term,  there  are  a  million  more  people  work- 
ing than  there  were  In  1980."  Well,  that's 
not  quite  the  point.  Besides,  the  latest 
monthly  statistics  indicate  that  about 
100.000  fewer  people  were  working  last  De- 
cember than  were  on  the  Job  twelve  months 
earlier.  The  next  day,  the  President  tried  to 
explain  to  some  govenunent  officials  what 
he  really  meant.  He  said  that  his  staff  had 
averaged  the  monthly  employment  figures 
for  1980  and  1981.  instead  of  simply  compar- 
ing the  statistics  for  the  two  Decembers. 
Thus  he  claimed  there  were  on  the  average 
97,270,000  people  employed  in  1980  com- 
pared to  •8.318.000  in  1981.  "which  is 
148.000  more  working  in  1981  [than  in] 
1980."  A  comparison  was  still  apples  and  or- 
anges, and  the  President  missed  by  a  million 
again.  He  should  have  said  there  were 
1.048.000  more  people  working  in  1981  than 
1980. 

HELP  WAITTED 

Asked  alxtut  the  unemployment  rate  of 
blacks,  now  at  17  percent,  Reagan  referred 
Job  seekers  to  the  previous  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post  "There  were  24  full  pages  of 
classified  ads."he  said.  "What  we  need  Is  to 
make  more  people  qualified  to  go  and  apply 
for  those  Jobs."  Yet  many  Jobs  listed  on 
those  26  (not  24)  pages— cellular  immimol- 
ogists.  computer  operators,  psychiatric 
nurses— demanded  skills  far  beyond  those  of 
most  unemployed  workers.  And  the  Admin- 
istration scuttled  about  one-third  of  federal 
Job-training  programs  in  last  year's  round  of 
budget  cuts. 

SEGREGATIOIt 

In  defending  his  decision  to  revoke  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  rule  barring  tax- 
exempt  status  for  racially  segregated 
schools.  ReslKui  claimed  that  "what  we  were 
trying  to  correct  was  a  procedure  that  we 
thought  had  no  basis  in  law."  The  thought 
was  wrong.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1971 
upheld  a  lower  court  ruling  that  the  IRS 
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had  not  exceeded  its  legal  authority  in  pro- 
hibiting exemptions  to  schools  that  practice 
discrimination. 

THE  POPE 

Answering  a  question  about  the  U.S.  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
crackdown  in  Poland.  Reagan  said  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  Pope  John  Paul 
II  and  that  the  Pontiff  "approves  what 
we've  done  so  far."  The  papal  message  did 
not  mention  the  sanctions,  and  the  Vatican 
issued  a  statement  insisting  that  the  Pope 
had  only  praised  Reagan  for  supporting 
"the  aspiration  of  [Polish]  people  for  Uber- 
ty." 

ABORTION 

Asked  whether  he  would  allow  one  of  his 
daughters  to  have  an  abortion  If  she  had 
become  pregnant  after  having  been  raped, 
Reagan  shied  away  from  a  direct  answer. 
But  he  sadly  observed  that,  as  governor  of 
CaUfomia,  he  signed  an  abortion  law  in 
1987  that  "Uterally  led  to  abortion  on 
demand  on  the  plea  of  rape."  Not  exactly. 
The  rape  provision  in  the  California  law  ac- 
counted for  only  a  small  percentage  of  abor- 
tions; most  of  the  operations  were  per- 
formed under  another  section  that  protect- 
ed the  "physical  or  mental  health  of  the 
mother." 

PIMA  cotniTY 

As  an  example  of  how  local  programs  can 
be  run  more  efficiently,  Reagan  lauded  a 
federally  funded  hot  meal  program  for  the 
elderly  in  Pima  County,  Ariz.  He  claimed 
that  the  project  once  cost  "fifty-some  thou- 
sand dollars,"  but  that  only  $3,000  was 
spent  on  food  while  the  rest  of  the  funds 
paid  for  staff  and  overhead.  Today,  Reagan 
said,  volunteers  run  the  program,  $6,000  is 
budgeted  for  food,  and  the  other  costs  have 
been  scrapped.  Not  true.  According  to 
Prances  Freeman,  the  project's  director, 
$5,000  was  spent  on  food  last  year  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  still  totaled  $50,000.* 
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THE  MEDIA'S  WAR  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PEIflfSYLVAlf lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  week  to  be  reminded  of  budget 
numbers  and  projections  of  deepening 
deficits.  For  the  record  let  us  look  at 
the  facts  of  deepening  fiscal  concern: 
The  budget  deficit— 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OF  IIXIHOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torials in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  are 
Justly  admired  for  their  clarity,  their 
accuracy,  and  their  ability  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  These  quali- 
ties are  all  evident  in  "The  Media's 
War,"  an  editorial  in  which  the  Jour- 
nal brings  up  serious  questions  about 
the  kind  of  reporting  that  is  now  being 
done  about  the  El  Salvador  situation.  I 
urge  all  our  colleagues  to  read  it— and 
I  hope  it  is  read  in  the  editorial  offices 
of  every  major  newspaper  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  journalism  at  its  best. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
"The   Media's  War"   from   the   Wall 
Street  Journal,  February  10,  1982. 
The  editorial  f  oUows: 

The  Media's  War 
A  crucial  debate  on  whether  the  U.S.  will 
step  up  Its  aid  to  the  government  of  El  Sal- 
vador or  leave  that  government  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Fidel  Castro  is  shaping  up 
In  Congress.  Central  to  the  debate  are 
public  perceptions  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  El  Salvador,  and  it  Is  quite  evident 
that  those  perceptions  are  badly  confused. 
No  small  part  of  the  problem,  it  seems  to  us. 
is  the  way  the  struggle  is  being  covered  by 
the  U.S.  press.  ^^ 

The  El  Salvador  story  is  complex.  The 
killing  that  has  been  under  way  there  for  a 
decade  has  reflected  a  society  trying  to 
wrench  itself  out  of  Latin-style  feudalism. 
Extremists  of  the  right  and  left  do  most  of 
their  murder  In  the  dark  of  night.  Some  of 
both  factions  are  soldiers,  but  both  have 
also  learned  long  ago  the  trick  of  dressing  in 
military  uniforms  to  confuse  their  victims. 
Both  sides  wage  propaganda,  aimed  mainly 
at  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  In  such  a  whirlpool 
the  truth  is  hard  to  discern. 

Take  the  recent  controversy  over  charges 
of  a  "massacre"  by  an  elite  battalion  of  the 
El  Salvadoran  army.  On  January  27,  Ray- 
mond Bonner  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Alma  Gulllermoprieto  of  the  Washington 
Post  simultaneously  reported  on  a  visit  to 
rebel  territory,  repeating  Interviews  in 
which  they  were  told  tliat  hundreds  of  civil- 
ians were  killed  in  the  village  of  Mozote  in 
December.  Thomas  O.  Enders,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  for  Inter-American  affairs, 
later  cast  doubt  on  the  reports.  There  had 
been  a  military  operation  but  no  systematic 
killing  of  civilians,  he  said,  and  anyway  the 
population  of  the  village  was  only  300 
before  the  attack  in  which  926  people  sup- 
posedly died. 

When  a  correspondent  is  offered  a  chance 
to  tour  rebel  territory,  he  certainly  ought  to 
accept,  and  to  report  what  he  sees  and 
hears.  But  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  being 
overly  credulous.  Mr.  Bonner  reported  "It  Is 
clear"  the  massacre  happened,  while  Miss 
Gulllermoprieto  took  pains  to  say  that  re- 
porters had  been  "taken  to  tour"  the  site  by 
guerrillas  with  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
control  and  providing  evidence  of  the  mas- 
sacre. In  other  words,  whatever  the  mixture 
of  truth  or  fabrication,  this  was  a 
propaganda  exercise. 
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Realistically,  neither  the  press  nor  the 
State  Department  has  the  power  to  estab- 
lish conclusively  wiiat  happened  at  Mozote 
In  E>ecember,  and  we're  sure  the  sophisticat- 
ed editors  of  the  Times  recognize  as  much. 
Yet  as  an  institution  their  paper  has  closed 
ranks  behind  a  reporter  out  on  a  limb, 
waging  a  little  campaign  to  bolster  his  posi- 
tion by  Impugning  his  critics.  A  "news  anal- 
ysis" charged  the  government  of  sowing 
confusion  by  questioning  press  reports 
•without  presenting  detailed  evidence  to 
support  ite  position."  The  analysis  posed  the 
question  of  "how  American  diplomats 
gather  Information  abroad."  but  not  the 
same  question  about  American  reporters. 

Further,  Times  columnist  Sydney  H. 
Schanljerg  launched  a  personal  attack  on 
Mr.  Enders.  In  a  column  entitled  "The  Can- 
Do  Bombardier. "  Mr.  Schanberg  pointed 
out  that  the  assistant  secretary  had  been  a 
briefing  officer  In  the  Phnom  Penh  embassy 
In  1973.  Mr.  Sclianberg  suggested  Mr. 
Enders  was  not  to  be  believed  then  alwut 
American  bombing  In  Cambodia.  The  un- 
stated Implication  was  that  Mr.  Enders  Is 
lying  about  El  Salvador  today. 

The  issue  of  government  credibility  ol 
course  came  to  dominate  press  coverage  of 
Vietnam,  but  we  wonder  whether  the  press 
is  prudent  to  start  tills  kind  of  battle  just 
now.  The  experience  of  "Jimmy's  World" 
and  the  Carter  Blair  House  Upes  may  ac- 
count for  the  greater  caution  displayed  in 
the  Wasliington  Post's  version  of  the 
Mozote  story.  But  the  Times  has  not  been 
without  its  own  experience.  Most  pointedly, 
its  columnists  Anthony  Lewis  and  Flora 
Lewis  were  taken  in  last  year  by  a  spurious 
"dissent  paper"  purporting  to  show  strong 
objections  within  the  State  Department  to 
U.S.  Salvadoran  policy. 

Mr.  Schanberg's  own  experience  in  Cam- 
bodia Is  instructive  In  a  broader  way.  He 
won  a  well-deserved  Pulitzer  Prize  for  hero- 
ically sUying  behind  at  the  fall  of  Phnom 
Pehn  and  writing  dramatic  dispatches  de- 
scribing the  start  of  Khmer  Rouge  butch- 
ery. But  this  development  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  him.  The  month  before  the  topic  he 
chose  for  "news  analysis"  was  "the  credibil- 
ity gap"  occasioned  by  "contradictions  and 
inconsistencies"  in  UJ5.  government  state- 
ments on  precisely  when  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment would  run  out  of  money  and  am- 
munition. 

"If  the  other  side  took  over,  they  would 
kill  aU  the  educated  people,  the  teachers, 
the  artists,  the  intellectuals  and  that  would 
be  a  step  backward  toward  barbarism."  an 
American  emlMssy  official  warned  Mr. 
Schanberg.  After  reporting  this  quote  he 
went  on  to  write  that  an  Insurgent  victory 
would  mean  execution  or  exile  "for  Marshal 
Lon  Nol  and  his  corrupt  entourage  at  the 
Presidential  palace."  But,  he  added,  "unlike 
Administration  officials  in  Washington  and 
embassy  officials  here,  the  Cambodians  .  .  . 
do  not  talk  much  about  barbarism  or  blood- 
baths.  The  average  peasant  is  achingly  wea- 
ried by  the  war.  ...  He  only  desires  its  end. 
.  .  .  'When  they  come'  said  one  businessman 
of  the  Insurgents  'the  war  will  be  over.' " 

If  Mr.  Schanberg  liad  been  less  preoccu- 
pied with  Washington's  credibility,  he  and 
the  rest  of  us  might  have  learned  earlier  of 
the  tragedy  that  was  to  ensue.  It  turned  out 
that  U.S.  government  duplicity  was  not  the 
big  story  In  Cambodia. 

Now.  we  have  no  special  desire  to  pick  on 
the  New  York  Times,  a  paper  we  hold  In  the 
highest  esteem  and  whose  editors  we 
admire.  But  while  the  Bonner-Enders  dis- 
pute Is  the  most  dramatic  case,  the  essential 
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points  apply  far  more  broadly.  R.  Bruce 
McColm.  Central  American  specialist  at 
Freedom  House,  has  written  an  excellent 
monograph  titled  "El  Salvador:  Peaceful 
Revolution  or  Armed  Struggle?"  His  re- 
marks on  the  press  are  worth  attention. 

"Political  bias.  Ideology,  poor  sources  and 
deliberate  misinformation"  are  among  the 
sins  he  charges.  Why.  he  asks,  was  there 
almost  no  reporting  of  lengthy  press  confer- 
ences with  a  former  guerrilla  commander 
and  two  captured  Nlcaraguan  pilots  that  re- 
vealed Cuban  and  Nlcaraguan  support  for 
the  guerrillas?  He  reports  that  the  Latin 
press  performed  far  better  than  the  Ameri- 
can press. 

When  it  l>ecame  clear  that  El  Salvador 
might  be  another  Vietnam.  Mr.  McColm 
notes,  a  host  of  journalistic  adventurers  de- 
scended on  the  place.  "Noticeably  missing, 
especially  among  the  television  press,  were 
people  who  spoke  Spanish,  had  experience 
In  Central  or  Latin  America,  knew  anything 
about  El  Salvador's  history  or  had  battle  ex- 
perience." Much  of  the  American  media,  it 
would  seem,  was  dominated  by  a  style  of  re- 
porting that  grew  out  of  Vietnam— in  which 
Communist  sources  were  given  greater  cre- 
dence than  either  the  U.S.  government  or 
the  government  it  was  supporting. 

As  any  viewer  of  Warren  Beatty  in  "Reds" 
will  appreciate,  journalistic  romanticizing  of 
revolutionaries  is  anyttilng  but  new.  But 
you  would  think  tliat  after  l>eing  burned 
enough  times  serious  editors  would  start  to 
appreciate  how  such  stories  tend  to  end. 
John  Reed's  1917  love  affair  with  the  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks,  currently  getting  a  rerun  in 
"Reds. "  had  no  room  for  any  fear  that  a 
Stalin  might  emerge  from  among  his 
heroes.  Theodore  H.  White  has  the  honesty 
to  admit  he  never  imagined  what  his  Chi- 
nese Communists  would  become  (though 
without  admitting  that  on  this  crucial  point 
his  home-office  editor.  Henry  Luce,  was 
right  all  along).  An  even  more  penetrating 
memoir  of  disillusionment  came  after  the 
Spanish  Civil  war  by  the  incomparably 
honest  George  Orwell;  his  "Homage  to  Ca- 
talonia" ought  to  be  required  reading  for 
any  young  correspondent  headed  for  a  guer- 
rilla battle. 

More  recently,  Herbert  Matthews's  glorifi- 
cation of  Fidel  Castro  In  the  1950s  became  a 
permanent  embarrassment  to  the  New  York 
Times.  David  Halberstam  and  successors 
played  a  key  role  in  ridding  Vietnam  of  the 
supposedly  repressive  Diem  regime,  only  to 
help  usher  In  an  even  bloodier  future.  Iran 
Is  now  free  of  the  Shah's  secret  police  and 
Nicaragua  of  Somoza;  Instead  we  have  Kho- 
meini kming  the  Infidel  and  the  Sandlnlsts 
closing  La  Prensa  and  Imprisoning  business 
leaders  for  "antirevolutionary"  utterances. 

Are  we  going  to  have  to  watch  this  script 
replayed  again  in  El  Salvador,  or  can  we  in 
the  press  succeed  in  bringing  some  perspec- 
tive to  the  story?  By  now  we  ought  to  real- 
ize that  atrocities,  some  of  them  well-docu- 
mented, have  been  committed  by  both  sides. 
We  ought  to  recognize  the  exceeding  im- 
probability of  a  guerrilla  success  leading  to 
anything  but  a  Cuban-dominated  regime. 
We  ought,  especially,  to  recognize  tiiat  the 
Incumbent  government,  for  all  its  problems 
with  right-wing  terror,  has  followed  such 
policies  as  attempting  land  reform  and  na- 
tionalizing the  banks  of  the  oligarchs,  and 
that  it  is  trying  to  hold  elections.  The  press 
will  have  failed  if.  in  the  whirlpool  of  confu- 
sion, these  realities  are  lost.* 
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MARSHALL  J.  DODGE  III 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1982 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Maine  have  lost  a  friend. 
The  rest  of  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
unique  link  with  the  spirit  and  culture 
of  Maine  and  New  Elngland. 

At  age  46.  Marshall  J.  Dodge  III  is 
dead;  the  victim  of  a  tragic  accident 
while  bicycling  in  Hawaii.  For  25 
years,  Marshall  Dodge  had  provided 
listeners  with  laughter  and  love  as  he 
spun  tales  of  Downeast  Maine  in  the 
classic  "Bert  and  I"  collection  of  re- 
cordings and  skits. 

Although  not  a  native  of  our  State, 
Marshall  Dodge  became  an  adopted 
son  both  in  spirit  and  in  reality.  Long 
before  he  moved  to  Maine  in  1974  to 
seek  a  more  simple  and  esthetic  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Dodge  captured  the  essence 
of  the  Pine  Tree  State  with  his  tales 
of  the  Downeast  lobsterman  or  farmer 
who,  as  Calvin  Trillen  described  it  in  a 
1977  article  in  The  New  Yorker,  "finds 
modem  life  a  bit  too  complicated  but 
somehow  manages  to  sound  wiser  than 
those  who  do  not."  Mr.  Dodge's  char- 
acters, created  beginning  in  1957  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  Reverend 
Robert  Bryan,  were  typically,  as  Mr. 
Trillen  put  it.  "the  farmer  whose  re- 
sponse to  the  Texas  rancher's  boast 
about  requiring  2  days  to  drive  from 
one  boundary  of  his  ranch  to  another 
is  'Yep.  I  had  a  car  like  that  once 
myself,"  or  "the  native  by  the  side  of 
the  road  who,  having  been  called 
stupid  by  the  sununer  person  exasper- 
ated at  his  inability  to  provide  direc- 
tions to  Portland,  says,  'Mebbee,  but 
at  least  I  ain't  lost'." 

The  first  "Bert  and  I"  album  created 
by  Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Bryan  came  out 
in  1957,  when  Mr.  Dodge  was  a  senior 
at  Yale.  At  the  time,  he  told  friends 
that  his  uncanny  ability  to  re-create 
the  accents  and  the  attitudes  of  every- 
day Mainers  came  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  spent  only  a  week  in  the 
State.  He  later  spent  countless  hours 
Interviewing  old-timers  in  the  woods 
and  along  the  coast  to  gleen  material 
and  stories  for  other  projects.  When 
he  moved  to  Maine,  he  was  the  driving 
force  behind  the  establishment  of  the 
Maine  Festival,  an  annual  summer 
celebration  of  the  arts  held  on  the 
campus  of  Bowdoin  College  in  Bruns- 
wick. 

Mr.  Dodge  himself  once  compared 
the  reaction  of  Mainers  to  the  "Bert 
and  I"  series  with  the  response  of  a 
person  who  has  been  caricatured  by  a 
cartoonist. 
He  might  thinlc  the  nose  Is  a  bit  too  long- 
Mr.  Dodge  said— 
but  he's  awfully  pleased  at  the  attention. 
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In  his  time,  he  became  a  bona  fide 
folk  hero  to  Mainers  as  he  told  his 
tales  in  his  unerring  Downeast  accent 
and  yellow  slicker. 

Mr.  Dod^e  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us 
who  realize  the  great  value  in  being 
able  to  laugh  at  ourselves.  His  was  a 
special  talent  that  will  live  on  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Mainers.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  BERNARD 
ROSEMAN 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Harold  Bernard  "Rosey"  Roseman 
passed  away  on  June  30,  1982,  workers 
and  their  cause  everywhere  lost  a  true 
and  valued  friend. 

Bom  in  Coalinga,  Calif.,  on  June  16, 
1910,  Rosey  came  to  San  FYancisco  in 
the  early  1920's,  where  he  settled  for 
most  of  hia  adult  years.  He  immediate- 
ly became  active  in  organizing  working 
people  in  San  Francisco  during  his 
early  years  in  that  city.  Employed  by 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists for  34  years,  Rosey  worked 
diligently  for  the  cause  of  working 
people  around  the  Nation,  pausing 
only  to  serve  his  country  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Air  Corps  from  1942  through 
1946. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the 
lAM.  Rosey  worked  full  time  with 
local  1781,  and  was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing their  new  headquarters.  As  a 
result  of  his  tireless  and  devoted  serv- 
ice, he  was  given  the  Committee  on 
Political  Education  Award  in  1980. 

Rosey  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  an  athlete,  a  lover 
of  children  and  animals,  an  avid  fish- 
erman, a  gentleman,  and  in  every 
sense  a  friend.* 


AMERICAN  FUR  RESOURCES 

INSTITUTE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOtJISIAKA 

IN  THE  aonsE  or  representatives 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  oldest  commercial  enterprises  in 
North  America  is  the  trapping  indus- 
try. History  records  show  that  as  early 
as  1607.  25,000  furs  were  shipped  from 
Canada  to  FYance.  The  fur  trade  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain 
was  initiated  on  the  return  voyage  of 
the  Mayflower  in  1621. 

The  trapping  excesses  of  the  19th 
century  have  been  permanently  halted 
and  today,  through  the  concepts  of 
professional  wildlife  management,  our 
Nation  has  stable  and  healthy  fur- 
bearer  populations. 
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Wildlife  management  requires  the 
utilization  of  many  techniques.  Trap- 
ping has  long  been  recognized  as  an  ef- 
fective tool  in  achieving  wildlife  man- 
agement objectives  which  permits  man 
to  utilize  the  resulting  surplus.  The 
conservation  byproduct  of  fur  pelts  in 
my  own  State  of  Louisiana  brings  an 
approximate  annual  income  to  trap- 
pers of  $15  million  from  over  2  million 
pelts.  On  a  national  level,  the  revenues 
from  trapping  is  approximately  $350 
to  $500  million  per  year.  The  total 
U.S.  fur  trade— which  enjoys  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments— is  a  billion 
dollar  business. 

This  viable  industry,  however  all 
begins  with  the  half  million  or  more 
men  and  women  of  all  ages  who  are 
trappers. 

The  American  Fur  Resources  Insti- 
tute (AFRI)  has  recently  been  orga- 
nized for  the  purposes  of  "obtaining 
Federal  and  State  legislation  and  regu- 
lation that  supports  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional wildlife  management  con- 
cepts recognizing  the  role  of  the  trap- 
per in  that  context." 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries,  Wildlife  Conservation, 
and  the  Environment,  I  welcome  the 
participation  and  assistance  of  AFRI 
on  legislative  issues  concerning  wild- 
life in  general,  and  trapping  In  par- 
ticular. Having  worked  in  the  past 
with  many  of  the  people  involved  with 
AFRI,  I  know  that  a  valuable  contri- 
bution can  be  made  by  this  organiza- 
tion on  behalf  of  soimd  wildlife  man- 
agement. I  commend  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  American  Fur  Re- 
sources Institute  to  my  colleagues.* 


PORTNOY  ASSOCIATION 
HONORS  LESLIE  J.  HEIMALL 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
contributions  of  successful  American 
businessmen  in  communities  all  across 
this  country  are  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  remarkable  strength  of  this 
Nation.  They  not  only  provide  Jobs 
and  investment,  and  take  all  the  risks 
that  these  imply,  but  they  work  in 
many  other  ways  to  help  their  commu- 
nities. 

One  such  businessman  is  Leslie  J. 
Heimall,  vice  president  of  Tuscan 
Dairy  Farms  of  Union,  N.J.  During  the 
45  years  he  has  been  with  the  compa- 
ny, Mr.  Heimall  has  built  a  remarkable 
record  of  unselfishly  contributing  to 
many  community  activities  and  provid- 
ing opportunities  for  the  youth  of 
Union  Township. 

As  a  former  president  of  the  Gallop- 
ing Hill  Estates,  Mr.  Heimall  was  in- 
strumental in  the  orderly  development 
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of  this  fine  coramunity.  He  has  provid- 
ed guidance,  stability,  and  common- 
sense  in  the  careful  evolution  of  the 
Galloping  Hill  area  into  a  strong, 
viable  neighborhood  in  which  resi- 
dents care  about  one  another  and 
their  town. 

In  other  ways,  Les  Heimall  has  en- 
abled business  in  Union  to  grow  strong 
economically  through  his  service  as 
president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  di- 
rector of  the  Union  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  of  Union,  which 
provides  a  great  many  opportunities 
for  young  people  in  recreation,  social 
life,  and  education. 

The  police  officers  of  Union  Town- 
ship recognized  Les  Helmall's  service 
and  compassion  for  others  when  the 
Union  Police  Department  selected  him 
for  its  "Good  Guy  Award." 

He  has  been  a  benefactor  of  many 
community  programs,  such  as  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars'  Teener  League 
and  Union  Little  League.  Thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  have  participated  in 
the  programs  as  a  result  of  Les  Hel- 
mall's sponsorship  and  interest. 

Hospitalized  veterans  also  have  been 
benefited  by  Les  Helmall's  thoughtful- 
ness.  He  has  raised  fimds  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  American  Legion  Post  35 
of  Union  to  aid  our  veterans,  and  con- 
tributed to  their  programs  at  Lyons 
Veterans  Hospital. 

The  Phil  Portnoy  Association  is  hon- 
oring Les  Heimall  with  its  Humanitari- 
an Award  on  February  27.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  fellow  townspeople 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  compassion- 
ate and  generous  citizen  of  our  town. 
He  exemplifies  the  good  citizen  and 
the  businessman  who  cares  deeply 
about  his  community.* 
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nonagression  pact  of  1926,  the  Soviet 
Union  callously  absorbed  the  nation  of 
Lithuania  and  inflicted  imtold  hard- 
ship on  her  people. 

Under  Soviet  occupation,  the  Lithua- 
nian people  have  had  to  suffer  mass 
deportations,  liquidation  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  persecution  of  their  beloved 
church.  All  religious  freedom  Is  re- 
pressed. 

Lithuania's  freedom,  declared  In 
1918,  did  not  come  easily.  It  was 
wrenched  from  the  stranglehold  of  123 
years  of  czarist  occupation.  But  it  al- 
lowed Lithuania  to  make  great  cultur- 
al and  economic  progress  as  one  of  the 
free  Exiropean  countries. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  such  a  coun- 
try held  captive.  It  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  power  of  freedom  and  of 
free  people  to  help  their  brothers  and 
sisters. 

On  this  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  the  right  of  self-determination 
which  the  United  States  has  support- 
ed In  Lithuania  since  the  1940  takeov- 
er must  be  renewed  and  supported  by 
all  free  citizens  in  every  country.* 


COMMEMORATION  OF  LITHUA- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MAHTIAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 
*  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  months,  the  specter  of 
repression  by  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  constantly  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  people.  In  this 
time  of  concem,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
stop  for  a  moment  to  acknowledge  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  declared  on 
February  16,  1918,  and  brutally  violat- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuania  Is  an  ancient  nation  with  a 
proud  people.  It  has  been  by  choice  an 
independent  state  since  the  13th  cen- 
tury. It  has  been  in  bondage  since  its 
occupation  by  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1940.  In  that  year,  disregarding  the 
peace  treaty  of  1920  In  which  Moscow 
had  guaranteed  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence   forever,    and    disregarding    the 


PLANNING  FOR  A  SUSTAINABLE, 
PROFITABLE,  AND  PRODUC- 
TIVE FARM  FUTURE 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1982 

*  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
world  population  projections  show 
there  is  going  to  be  an  explosive 
growth  in  the  number  of  mouths  to 
feed  by  the  tum  of  the  century.  Over 
2  billion  more  people  wiU  inhabit  the 
planet  by  the  year  2000— that  is  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  living  now.  For  the  more  than 
700  million  malnourished  people  al- 
ready in  this  world,  almost  half  of 
which  are  children.  It  will  mean  even 
more  hunger,  disease,  and  death  than 
is  being  experienced  now.  For  the 
American  farmer,  it  represents  a  chal- 
lenge to  produce  more  food  for  the 
growing  number  of  people  who  will 
need  it. 

American  agricultural  technology 
feeds  the  world.  In  the  last  30  years, 
U.S.  fanners  have  steadily  increased 
their  productivity  by  an  Incredible  50 
percent.  Yet  to  meet  the  rising  de- 
mands of  world  hunger,  world  food 
production  will  have  to  demonstrate 
an  enormous  100-percent  increase  in 
the  next  30  to  40  years.  This  challenge 
is  further  complicated  by  declining 
trends  in  our  domestic  productivity 
growth  rate,  a  diminishing  agricultur- 
al land  base,  the  alarming  erosion  of 
our  Nation's  topsoil,  and  the  steady 
depletion  and  deterioration  of  limited 
water  supplies.  Without  immediate 
preparation  and  planning  to  coordi- 
nate our  agricultural  research  efforts 
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and  make  them  a  national  priority.  I 
truly  fear  that  we  will  continue 
moving  toward  a  crisis  situation  In  this 
country  much  faster  than  most  Ameri- 
cans realize  or  even  think  possible. 

THE  PROBLEMS 
DECLINING  PRODUCnVITT 

While  it  may  be  easy  to  get  compla- 
cent about  farm  productivity  In  times 
of  record  crops  and  declining  commod- 
ity prices  as  a  result  of  this  overpro- 
duction, progress  in  American  agricul- 
tural productivity  has  clearly  reached 
a  plateau  in  recent  years.  In  the  past 
20  years,  agricultural  productivity  has 
dropped  from  an  average  Increase  of 
about  2  percent  per  year  to  around  1 
percent.  In  other  words,  the  Incredible 
rates  of  growth  experienced  by  our 
farm  sector  in  the  past  are  now  level- 
ing off  and  the  gains  that  have  made 
American  agriculture  the  most  effi- 
cient and  prolific  food  system  in  the 
world  are  now  coming  at  a  decreasing 
rate.  Without  major  technological 
breakthroughs,  the  future  crop  yield 
growth  rate  could  be  as  low  or  even 
lower  than  that  of  the  1970's.  This  is 
considerably  less  than  what  is  needed 
to  meet  future  domestic  and  export 
demands. 

DIHINISHING  PARXLAND 

Because  of  the  uncertain  prospects 
for  improved  yields  on  croplands  cur- 
rently imder  cultivation,  It  might  be 
expected  that  farmers  would  look 
toward  increased  acreage  as  a  means 
of  meeting  skyrocketing  food  demands 
in  the  next  20  years.  However,  recent 
studies  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice show  there  are  only  135  million 
acres  of  potential  cropland  remaining 
in  the  United  States  and  a  mere  22 
million  acres  of  this  total  constitutes 
prime  farmland. 

Only  346  million  acres  of  the  more 
than  2.4  billion  land  mass  in  the 
United  States  is  considered  prime 
farmland,  of  which  230  million  acres 
are  cropped.  Each  year,  3  million  acres 
of  agricultural  lands  are  permanently 
lost  to  highways,  urban  development, 
or  other  nonfarm  uses.  Of  the  3  mil- 
lion acres  annually  lost,  1  million  rep- 
resents prime  farmland  that  will  never 
again  be  available  for  future  food  pro- 
duction. 

While  the  conversion  of  small  par- 
cels of  prime  land  may  appear  to  be  in- 
significant when  compared  to  our  Na- 
tion's vast  agricultural  resources,  the 
effects  of  these  conversions  are  cumu- 
lative and  contribute  over  time  to  siza- 
ble reductions  in  our  agricultural  po- 
tential. We  are  growing  increasingly 
dependent  upon  a  steadily  shrinking 
land  base  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  help  feed  a  hungry  world  while  at 
the  same  time,  preventing  the  deple- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 

TOPSOIL  EROSION 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  topsoil  to  American  agricul- 
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ture  and  to  our  national  standard  of 
living.  The  topsoil  on  our  Nation's 
farmland  is  responsible  for  producing 
not  only  our  food,  but  also  most  of  the 
raw  materials  needed  for  manufactur- 
ing our  clothing  and  shelter.  Yet  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  allowing  this 
lifeblood  of  American  agriculture  to 
steadily  be  lost  at  such  an  alarming 
rate  that,  if  current  erosion  rates  con- 
tinue, yields  in  the  Midwest  could  fall 
as  much  as  30  percent  in  the  next  50 
years. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  need  to  con- 
serve our  soil  has  been  totally  ignored 
over  the  years.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  was  created  as  a  permanent 
agency  in  1935.  Still  after  nearly  a 
half  century  of  national  soil  conserva- 
tion efforts,  we  are  losing  topsoil  at  a 
faster  rate  today  than  at  anytime  in 
our  Nation's  history,  including  the 
Dust  Bowl  era. 

An  acre  of  farmland  can  generally 
lose  5  tons  of  topsoil  to  erosion  each 
year  without  sustaining  long-term 
damage.  However,  in  the  Great  Plains, 
wind  erosion  alone  currently  exceeds  5 
tons  per  acre  on  13  percent  of  the 
cropland  and  the  amount  of  Great 
Plains  land  damaged  by  wind  eroision 
in  1980  was  almost  double  that  of 
1979.  In  addition,  almost  23  percent  of 
all  U.S.  cropland  currently  has  annual 
water  eroision  rates  that  also  exceed  5 
tons  per  acre. 

At  current  eroision  rates,  eastern 
Washington  will  have  no  topsoil  left  in 
10  years.  Iowa  will  be  left  without  any 
topsoil  in  40  to  50  years.  In  all,  it  is  es- 
timated that  over  10  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's croplands  are  aimually  eroding  at 
more  than  14  tons  of  soil  per  acre  and 
our  national  average  erosion  figure  is 
now  dangerously  approaching  this  5- 
ton  limit. 

WATER  DEPLmON 

Declining  water  supplies  and  de- 
creased water  efficiency  are  sure  to  ad- 
versely affect  the  future  productive 
capacity  of  America's  farmlands,  par- 
ticularly in  the  17  Western  States  that 
depend  most  heavily  on  irrigation. 
Among  the  major  water  problems  al- 
ready affecting  agriculture  are:  inad- 
equate surface  water  supplies,  over- 
drafts on  undergroimd  water  supplies, 
erosion  and  sedimentation,  and  pollu- 
tion. Because  much  of  today's  agricul- 
tural production  depends  as  much  on 
available  water  supplies  as  it  does  on 
fertile  soils,  declining  quality  and 
future  shortages  in  our  Nation's  water 
supplies  will  seriously  limit  our  ability 
to  produce  food  and  fiber  in  this  coun- 
try. 

While  many  people  naturally  assume 
that  water  is  a  never  ending  resource, 
it  must  be  understood  that  we  are  ca- 
pable of  using  water  at  a  faster  rate 
than  nature  can  provide.  In  some  re- 
gions of  our  coimty  we  have  overesti- 
mated what  tomorrow's  water  supply 
will  be  and  that  is  why  we  see  many 
rivers  in  the  West,  such  as  the  Colora- 
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do  River,  where  more  water  is  being 
taken  than  the  normal  flow  of  the 
river  will  allow.  Then  in  years  with 
below  average  precipitation,  there  is 
not  enougl\  water  to  satisfy  everyone's 
needs. 

America's  groundwater  reservoirs- 
water  from  underground  pools— are 
now  being  pumped  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses at  a  much  faster  rate  than  they 
can  be  replenished.  Once  these 
groundwater  supplies  have  been 
pumped  dry,  the  resource  base  that 
has  contributed  to  significantly  higher 
yields  through  irrigation  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  our  farmers. 

Groundwater  use  for  agricultural 
purposes  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  it  comprises  nearly  40  percent 
of  all  U.S.  irrigation  water  withdraw- 
als. The  current  trends  in  groundwater 
use  £uid  their  potential  ramifications 
are  becoming  increasingly  clear.  Low- 
ering water  tables  are  already  result- 
ing in  abandoned  farmland  in  parts  of 
Arizona  and  Texas.  Moreover,  a  State 
plan  was  recently  developed  in  Colora- 
do that  would  result  in  half  the  water 
in  the  vast  Ogallala  aquifer  being  de- 
pleted in  the  next  40  years. 

THE  CHALLENGE 

Although  some  contend  that  agricul- 
tural exports  to  food-deficit  nations 
have  helped  aggravate  our  long-term 
productivity  problems,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  foreign  demand  for  our 
farm  products  will  diminish  or  that 
our  farmers  will  stop  looking  to  for- 
eign countries  as  potential  markets  for 
surplus  domestic  production.  By  the 
year  2000.  USDA  projects  export 
demand  for  our  farm  products  to  in- 
crease by  60  to  85  percent  over  the 
1980  level.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  in  the  past,  U.S.  farm  export 
growth  has  far  exceeded  expectations. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
USDA  predictions  in  1979  for  the  year 
2000  have  already  been  surpassed  by 
our  1981  export  volimie.  If  this  trend 
continues,  growth  in  export  demand 
for  our  agricultural  production  will 
rapidly  eclipse  even  the  most  optimis- 
tic estimates  of  U.S.  production  capa- 
bUities. 

Already  the  harvest  from  1  in  every 
3  acres  of  cropland  in  the  United 
States  is  exported  abroad.  These  ex- 
ports play  a  key  role  in  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  and  provid- 
ed a  positive  trade  balance  of  more 
than  $24  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
This  export  volume  helps  offset  the 
enormous  outflow  of  dollars  that  re- 
sults from  our  purchases  of  foreign  oil. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  this  country  among  farmers  and 
nonfarmers  alike  that  the  United 
States  has  a  humanitarian  Interest  in 
trying  to  alleviate  world  himger  condi- 
tions. While,  traditionally,  most  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  have  gone  to  the 
more  advanced  coimtries  of  the  world, 
experts  agree  that  the  developing 
countries  are  going  to  be  the  biggest 
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market  for  food  in  the  future.  Of  the 
projected  50-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  living  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  most  of  that  increase- 
about  90  percent— will  take  place  in 
the  developing  countries  of  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  America's  farmers 
are  equipped  with  the  technologies 
necessary  to  prevent  a  future  food 
crisis  in  a  potentially  unstable  world. 

Nevertheless,  setting  our  goal  to 
feed  all  of  the  world's  hungry,  while  it 
may  be  laudable,  is  certainly  unrealis- 
tic. Experts  who  have  testified  at 
world  hunger  hearings  before  Con- 
gress unanimously  agree  that  the 
problem  will  only  be  resolved  once  the 
lesser  developed  countries  of  the  world 
attain  a  higher  level  of  self-sufficiency 
in  food  production.  Therefore,  we 
must  not  only  sell  more  food,  but  also 
help  them  discover  agricultural  tech- 
nologies that  are  tailored  to  their  spe- 
cific climate,  soil,  and  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Some  might  argue  that  helping  de- 
veloping countries  increase  their  own 
ability  to  produce  food  would  hurt 
U.S.  farmers  who  would  lose  another 
market.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  these 
lesser  developed  countries  are  not  mar- 
kets now  because  they  are  so  poor 
they  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
American  farm  products.  Typically,  70 
to  90  percent  of  their  population  live 
on  small  subsistence  farms  with  each 
family  trying  to  eke  out  a  living  using 
primitive  technologies  on  mostly  worn 
out  land.  Promoting  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  these  countries  would 
help  them  build  up  industry  in  areas 
where  they  have  a  raw  material  base 
and  allow  them  to  prosper  to  the  point 
where  they  would  be  able  to  trade  for 
our  farm  products. 

Already  our  top  developing  country 
export  markets  are  showing  rapid 
growth— particularly  those  in  Asia, 
Latin  America,  and  Africa  where  most 
of  the  world  population  boom  is  sup- 
posed to  occur.  For  example,  from 
1977  to  1980,  U.S.  agricultural  sales  to 
our  top  developing  country  markets  in 
Asia  increased  almost  30  percent,  in 
Africa  nearly  100  percent,  and  in  Latin 
America  an  astounding  200  percent. 

Possibly  the  biggest  challenge  of  all 
lies  in  improving  the  economic  envi- 
rormient  currently  being  experienced 
by  our  farmers.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  are  facing  an  economic  crisis 
in  agriculture  today  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. Farm  debt  in  America  is  now 
over  $160  billion— an  average  of 
$69,000  for  every  farm  in  the  country. 
In  1980,  net  farm  income  plunged  29 
percent  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
hope  for  improvement  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future.  Constantly  inflating  land 
values  are  the  only  thing  standing  be- 
tween many  farmers  and  bankruptcy. 
For  these  reasons  and  more,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  current  agricul- 
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tural  research  must  emphasize  as  its 
highest  priority  discovering  new  tech- 
nologies that  will  increase  the  net 
income  of  the  individual  producer. 

It  does  not  do  anyone  any  good  to 
merely  strive  for  increased  food  pro- 
duction while  at  the  same  time,  propor- 
tionately increasing  farmers'  input 
costs  and  further  depleting  our  soil 
and  water  resource  base.  Current  re- 
search efforts  must  be  committed  to 
discovering  cost-effective  technologies 
that  will  increase  per-acre  yields  with- 
out a  corresponding  hike  in  input  costs 
or  further  soil  suid  water  degradation. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  any  effort  to  focus  attention  on 
our  long-term  productivity  problems 
would  not,  and  could  not,  double  do- 
mestic food  production  in  a  couple 
years.  Typically,  agricultural  technolo- 
gy requires  a  20-  to  30-year  leadtime  in 
order  to  evolve  to  the  point  where  a 
farmer  can  use  it.  That  is  why  we  need 
to  act  now  in  laying  the  groundwork 
so  that  our  agricultural  industry  will 
have  the  technology  available  to  meet 
future  food  demands  and  progress  on 
productive,  sustainable,  and  profitable 
basis. 

A  CALL  rOR  ACTION 

As  previously  noted,  agricultural  ex- 
perts everywhere  are  projecting  sub- 
stantial declines  in  our  productivity 
rate,  cropland  availability,  soil  quality, 
and  water  supplies.  These  factors, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  world 
food  demands  will  more  than  double 
in  the  next  30  to  40  years,  means  that 
even  greater  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal advances  will  be  necessary  in  the 
future  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
help  feed  a  himgry  world,  maintain  its 
leadership  in  world  agricultural  trade, 
and  prevent  the  depletion  of  our  natu- 
ral resources. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I 
began  organizing  a  series  of  meetings 
involving  my  farm-State  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  along  with  agri- 
cultural leaders  representing  major 
farm  groups,  agribusiness  organiza- 
tions, and  the  USDA,  to  solicit  their 
views  on  the  future  of  U.S.  agricultur- 
al productivity  and  what  role  each  of 
us  might  play  in  assuring  adequate 
productivity  gains  in  the  future. 

My  major  motivation  in  holding 
these  meetings  was  twofold.  P^rst,  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  generate  similar 
interest  in  this  issue  among  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  leaders  of 
the  various  farm  Interest  groups.  In 
addition,  I  hoped  to  get  their  ideas  on 
what  might  be  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical approach  toward  focusing  nation- 
al attention  on  our  long-term  produc- 
tivity problems.  These  meetings  were 
initiated  following  several  substantive 
and  stimulating  discussions  with  Nick 
Reding,  executive  vice  president  of 
Monsanto  and  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Chemicals  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Reding  is  recognized  as  a 
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leading  expert  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
tural productivity. 

Early  on,  I  was  convinced  that 
USDA  support  was  critical  in  order  to 
sustain  the  long-term  attention  and 
effort  needed  to  pursue  research  and 
technology  goals  that  would  take 
many  years  to  achieve.  But  I  also 
knew  that  even  if  massive  USDA  funds 
were  available— which  they  are  not— 
for  productivity  research,  it  would 
take  far  more  than  simply  additional 
Federal  dollars  to  develop  the  technol- 
ogy necessary  to  meet  future  food 
needs.  Possibly  even  more  important 
than  money  is  the  need  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  the  importance  of 
an  intense  and  coordinated  commit- 
ment to  productivity  research  that  will 
help  build  a  more  profitable  and  sus- 
tainably  productive  farm  sector. 

Mr.  Reding  suggested  that  any  at- 
tempt to  turn  around  our  declining 
rates  of  productivity  growth  and  pre- 
pare our  farmers  for  the  explosive 
growth  projected  in  world  food 
demand  would  require  a  combined, 
synergistic  effort  by  the  USDA,  Con- 
gress, smd  agricultural  leaders  in  the 
private  sector  and  academia.  This 
made  a  great  deal  of  sense  because 
even  though  many  studies  have  been 
made  and  books  written  on  various 
issues  relating  to  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, I  could  not  recall  any  definitive 
analyses  which  looked  at  all  of  the  se- 
rious problems  facing  agriculture, 
along  with  the  potential  areas  of  tech- 
nological breakthrough,  and  exhaus- 
tively assessed  how  each  of  these  fac- 
tors currently  Interact  with  each  other 
and  how  they  will  impact  upon  the 
future  productivity  of  our  Nation's 
farm  sector. 

Because  of  the  many  diverse  sub- 
parts of  the  entire  farm  productivity 
picture,  an  eclectic  effort  by  experts  in 
such  areas  as  plant  genetics,  livestock 
production,  soil  nutrients,  photosyn- 
thetic  efficiency,  water  depletion,  con- 
servation techniques,  farmland  avail- 
ability, and  world  himger,  to  name  a 
few,  is  not  only  appropriate  but  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  In  order  to  properly 
determine  what  directions  must  be 
taken  in  agricultural  research. 

We  also  agreed  that  the  last  thing 
agriculture  needs  is  just  another 
study,  but  there  clearly  needs  to  be 
some  credible  assessment  made  to 
show  where  we  are  today  in  terms  of 
U.S.  farm  productivity,  where  we  need 
to  be  10,  20,  and  30  years  into  the 
future  to  meet  projected  domestic  and 
export  demands,  and  what  specifically 
needs  to  be  done  to  get  us  from  where 
we  are  now  to  where  we  want  to  be  in 
the  coming  decades. 

IiaCEOIATX  PLANNING 

We  must  immediately  begin  our 
planning  and  preparation  efforts  now 
in  order  to  allow  ourselves  the  lead- 
time  necessary  to  meet  the  future  food 
and  resource  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  our  domestic  farm  sector.  I 
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believe  the  following  seven-point  plan 
will  lay  the  groundwork  needed  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  sustainable  productivity 
growth  rate,  and  also  provide  for  the 
long-term  planning  and  monitoring  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  Insure  that  ade- 
quate progress  is  being  made. 

First,  obtain  USDA  support  and 
their  commitment  to  serve  as  the  lead 
agency  in  spearheading  a  long-term 
commitment  toward  increasing  U.S. 
agricultural  productivity.  USDA  would 
be  responsible  for  seeing  that  ade- 
quate resources  are  directed  toward 
farm  production  technology  and  re- 
source conservation. 

Second,  obtain  further  consensus 
among  various  legislators.  Federal 
agencies,  commodity  groups,  trade  as- 
sociations, and  Individual  farmers  that 
current  projections  on  future  agricul- 
tural productivity  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  future  domestic  and  world  food 
needs. 

Third,  working  together,  representa- 
tives of  the  USDA,  Congress,  acade- 
mia, and  the  farming  community 
would  appoint  a  blue  ribbon  commit- 
tee of  agricultural  experts  to  compre- 
hensively evaluate  the  problem.  They 
would  be  charged  with  preparing  a 
proposed  future  plan  of  action. 

Fourth,  the  blue  ribbon  committee 
would  hold  a  1-  or  2-day  seminar  on 
the  topic  of  "Future  Agricultural  Pro- 
ductivity In  the  United  States  and  the 
World."  Participation  and  Input  would 
be  solicited  from  a  wide-ranging  panel 
of  experts. 

Fifth,  the  blue  ribbon  committee 
would  then  form  several  working 
groups  to  address  specific  areas  of  con- 
cern brought  out  by  the  presentations 
at  the  seminar. 

Sixth,  the  committee  would  then 
present  their  recommendations  to 
Congress,  the  USDA,  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  academia,  and  the  agri- 
cultural Industry.  Here  we  would 
exi>ect  a  strong  effort  made  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  productivity  as  a  na- 
tional priority  and  put  into  effect 
long-range  plans  that  would  allow  us 
to  meet  our  future  productivity  goals. 
Seventh,  the  blue  ribbon  committee 
would  continue  to  meet  periodically 
over  the  next  15  years  or  more  to 
insure  that  our  rates  of  productivity 
growth  are  progressing  in  line  with 
the  goals  established. 

CORRZNT  STATUS 

A  growing  number  of  farm-State 
Congressmen  and  Senators  are  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  address  our  long- 
range  food  production  problems. 
Among  those  who  have  been  active  in 
early  discussions  on  this  complex 
thicket  of  challenges  are  Senator  John 
Danforth,  Republican  of  Missouri; 
Representative  Pat  Roberts,  Republi- 
can of  Kansas:  Representative  Dak 
Glickbun,  Democrat  of  Kansas;  Rep- 
resentative Jerry  Huckaby,  Democrat 
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of  Louisiana;  and  Representative  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  Republican  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress,  along  with 
the  leaders  of  several  farm  interest  or- 
ganizations who  had  expressed  strong 
interest  and  support  at  the  previous 
meetings  held  on  Capitol  Hill  finally 
decided  to  bring  our  case  directly  to 
nSDA  Secretary  John  Bloclc.  In  our 
meeting  with  the  Secretary,  he  ex- 
pressed his  interest  in  many  of  the 
ideas  being  discussed  and  agreed  that 
USDA  should  be  providing  some  an- 
swers in  these  areas.  Although  Secre- 
tary Block  did  not  offer  an  immediate 
commitment  of  USDA  support  for  our 
proposal,  he  did  promise  to  pursue  our 
thoughts  further  with  other  USDA 
and  Reagan  administration  officials. 

I  am  optimistic  we  can  generate 
enough  grassroots  support  among  indi- 
vidual farmers  and  nonfarmers  alike 
to  persuade  the  USDA  to  support  our 
effort  to  make  profitable  and  sustain- 
able agricultural  productivity  a  nation- 
al priority.  I  have  been  especially  im- 
pressed so  far  by  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm that  has  been  shown  in 
Washington  because  the  long-term 
goals  and  objectives  do  not  necessarily 
have  immediate  political  appeal.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  a  lifelong  farmer,  I  know 
that  any  effort  to  address  the  multi- 
tude of  serious  problems  currently 
facing  agriculture  is  doomed  to  failure 
unless  it  has  the  support  of  the  indi- 
vidual producer. 

I  believe  our  farmers  want  those  re- 
sponsible for  farm  policy  in  this  coim- 
try  to  look  at  the  total  picture  that 
exists  today  and  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  toward  addressing  the 
troubling  long-range  problems  in  U.S. 
agriculture.  Without  trying  to  sound 
too  presumptlous,  I  am  convinced  that 
what  is  needed  now  are  men  and 
women  of  vision  and  foresight  who  are 
willing  to  seriously  face  up  to  our 
long-term  productivity  problems  and 
recognize  the  consequences  of  doing 
nothing.  We  need  to  immediately  de- 
termine the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
now  to  prevent  what  one  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  described  as  a 
"collision  course  with  disaster." 

The  Inevitable  outcome  of  current 
trends  is  clear — declining  amounts  of 
available  American  farmland,  irrevers- 
ible loss  of  precious  topsoil,  inad- 
equate water  supplies,  ever-poorer 
crop  yields,  and  a  crippled  farm  and 
national  economy.  All  of  these  during 
a  time  when  there  will  be  an  unprece- 
dented worldwide  increase  in  the 
demand  for  food. 

This  article  has  outlined  a  series  of 
challenges  facing  the  American  farm- 
ing community  in  the  coming  decades. 
On  each  point,  many  objections  could 
be  raised.  But  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall.  If  we  want  to  reverse  our  de- 
clining productivity  growth  rate,  halt 
the  depletion  and  degradation  of  our 
agricultural  resource  base,   and  spur 
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the  development  of  cost-effective  tech- 
nologies that  will  increase  net  income 
for  the  individual  producer,  then  we 
must  act  now  or  face  an  otherwise  in- 
evitable disaster  20  or  30  years  down 
the  road. 

The  future  of  agricultural  productiv- 
ity in  the  United  States  is  clearly  be- 
coming an  issue  of  increasing  concern 
to  many  individual  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  across  the  Nation.  If  we  can 
stimulate  and  coordinate  the  types  of 
research  that  su-e  needed  now  to  pro- 
vide for  significant  productivity  in- 
creases in  the  future,  our  farmers,  our 
Nation,  and  the  himgry  of  the  world 
will  all  benefit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
important  effort  to  make  profitable 
and  sustainable  agricultural  productiv- 
ity a  national  priority.* 


February  10,  1982 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  11,  1982,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Schedotjx) 

FEBRUARY  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  698,  assisting  the 
Yuma  County  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion, Arizona,   to  relocate  the  head- 
quartere  of  such  association;  S.  933, 
authorising  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Belle    Fourche    irrigation    project   in 
South  Dakota,  S.  1409,  authorizing  the 
enlargement  of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
and  Reservoir  In  Wyoming,  S.   1628, 
providing  that  the  Emergency  Fund 
Act  of  1948  be  available  for  all  projects 
governed  by  Federal  reclamation  acts, 
and  S.  1553,  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  WEB  rural  water  develop- 
ment project,  to  provide  for  the  study 


of  South  Dakota,  and  for  other  related 
matters. 

j  3110  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m.  f 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1720.  authoriz- 
ing bank  holding  companies  to  estab- 
lish securities  affiliates  which  could 
underwrite  municipal  and  revenue 
bonds,  and  operate,  advise,  and  sell 
shares  in  mutual  funds. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761, 
S.   1975,  asd  S.   1992.  bills  extending 
the  effects  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  National  Labor  Relations 
Boarci,  National  Mediation  Board, 
OSHA  Review  Commission,  and  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission. 

I  1114  Dlrksen  Building 

2:00  p.m.  I 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions.        I 

I  2228  Dlrksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Information  Administration. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  its  proposed  transfer  of  functions 
to  the  U.a.  Secret  Service  and  U.S. 
Customs  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R.  5320 
and  H.R.  5461,  bills  providing  for  State 
and  local  employment  and  training  as- 
sistance programs,  and  on  other  relat- 
ed measure*. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Department  of  thfe  Inte- 
rior, Commission  on  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
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•Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence of  Cuban  intelligence  operations 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

LAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional   Institutes   of   Health,   Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  its  proposed  transfer  of 
functions  to  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
and  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1937,  extending 
until  June  30,  1985,  the  expirations 
date  of  section  252,  which  provides  a 
limited  antitrust  defense  for  U.S.  oil 
companies  participating  in  the  inter- 
national energy  program,  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23 

9:00  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To   continue   joint    hearings   with   the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R. 
5320,  and  H.R.  5461,  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  its  proposed  transfer  of 
functions  to  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
and  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
In   the   President's   budget   for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
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tive  jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  It  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Southern    Nevada    culinary    workers' 
pension  fund. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments  to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  investigate  certain 
fraudulent  commodity  investments. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans'  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  fiscal  year  1983. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  to 
review  activities  of  the  Office  of  the 
Director,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  closed  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Public  Integrity  Section  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division,  Department  of  Justice. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  current  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  fi- 
nancial Institution  practices  restricting 
individuals  from  withdrawing  funds 
represented  by  checks  deposited  to 
their  accounts. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    economic 
Impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761,  S. 
1975,  and  S.  1992,  bills  extending  the 
effects   of  certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
southern    Nevada    culinary    workers' 
pension  fund. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subconunittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  cer- 
tain    fraudulent    conrniodity     invest- 
ments. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    the 
presence  of  Cuban  Intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

357  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
6226  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  licensing 
procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subconunittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
conunittee on  Energy  Regulation  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  licens- 
ing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 
To  continue  closed  oversight  hearings 
on  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of  the 
Criminal  Division,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

'    2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

FEBRUARY  25 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  Indian 
programs. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  231.  provid- 
ing for  an  Inventory  of  U.S.  assets,  to 
estimate  their  market  value,  identify 
which  are  lumeeded  and  can  be  sold, 
and  recommend  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative actions  to  streamline  the  liq- 
uidation process. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

•Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    resume    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on 
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Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R. 
5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  conduct  of 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  economic 
Impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53,  S.  1761,  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992,  bills  extending  the 
effects   of   certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
'Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  encouraging  small 
business  investment  in  free  enterprise 
in  nationally  distressed  areas. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  96-95). 

318  Russell  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  cer- 
tain    fraudulent    commodity     invest- 
ments. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

JuvenOe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  legal  matters  In- 
volving abused  chUdren. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1847.  establish- 
ing a  congressional  process  for  author- 
izing funds  to  Federal  courts,  and  lim- 
iting certain  pay  increases  for  Federal 
Judges. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  26 
9:00  a.m. 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of  the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R. 
5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bUls  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 
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Commerce,  Science,  smd  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
J.  J.  Simmons  III,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  Indian  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  scientific  activities  overseas, 
and  retirement  pay  for  commissioned 
officers.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  It  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    the 
presence  of  Cuban  intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1982,  and  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  Implement  the 
postal  patron  provisions  of  Public  Law 
97-69,    strengthening    and    clarifying 
the  congressional  franking  law. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislatlTe  Jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  wiU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  BuUdlng 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Administra- 
tion plans  and  the  approach  of  the 
United  States  to  the  meeting  In  No- 
vember   1982    of    trade    ministers    of 
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countries  that  adhere  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1858.  declaring 
that  the  United  States  holds  in  trust 
certain  lands  in  Nevada  for  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia, and  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  other  lands  in  Nevada  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  H.R.  4364,  de- 
claring that  the  United  SUtes  holds  In 
triist  certain  land  in  Pima  County, 
Ariz.,  for  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  of 
Arizona. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To    resume    hearings    to    review    those 
items  In   the   President's   budget   for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative    Jurisdiction    and    consider 
recommendations  which  it  wUl  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Conunittee. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  proposed  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  WichlU  and 
Caddo  Indian  Judgment  funds  awarded 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Clams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   fear   1983   for  the 
Office   of   the   Secretary   of  Energy. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural,  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
capacity,  distribution  and  sUtus  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hmnan  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  stress  on  the  family  caused  by  the 
workplace. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association.  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America,  and  World  War  I  vet- 
erans' legislative  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Services  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hum&n  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  faU  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  It  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MARCH  3 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  non-Indian  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  operation  of 
American  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  reconunendations 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Su1xx>nunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  faU 
within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

412  RusseU  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Himian.  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy   and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  capacity,  distribution,  and  status 
of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Army  cemeterial  expenses,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
Items  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  faU  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  wUl  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1947.  Improving 
small  businesses  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement information. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
refugee  programs.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  human 
development  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Fiscal  AccountabU- 
Ity  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  national  energy  resources. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MARCH  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3363,  proposed 
Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981, 
and  on  the  deregulation  of  the  inter- 
city bus  Industry. 

235  RusseU  Building 
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9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Economic   Regulatory   Administration 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Biisuiess  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within    the    committee's    jurisdiction 
with    a   view    toward    submitting    its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in   the   President's  budget   for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's    jurisdiction     with     a     view 
toward  submitting  Its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in   the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's    Jurisdiction     with     a    view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MARCH  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional  Park   Service,   Department   of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultual,  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748.  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  Insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  surety  bond  guaran- 
tee loan  program. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3731.  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  Indian  Judg- 
ment funds,  within  1  year  after  appro- 
priation, and  to  resiune  hearings  to 
review  those  items  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  ar.d 
consider  recommendations  which  It 
will  malce  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1483,  proposed  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agency  Administration  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S. 
1483,  proposed  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  protJosed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  railroad  financial  assist- 
ance program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  edu- 
cation block  grant  programs.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1983   for   the 
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Consumer  Product  Safety  Comjnission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(New  York  City  loan  program). 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  impact 
aid,  vocational  and  adult  education,  li- 
braries and  learning  resources  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1894,  permitting 
Indian  tribes  to  enter  certain  agree- 
ments for  the  disposition  of  tribal  min- 
eral resources. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search programs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983   for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
educational  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities overseas,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  public  contracting 
with  private  counsel  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Institute  of  Education,  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Post-secondary 
Education  (PIPSE),  and  education  sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Eklucation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
institutions,  Howard  University,  de- 
partmental management  (salaries  and 
expenses),  and  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  E>epartment  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    F»roductivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  in  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations relating  to  Indian  affairs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  education,  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commission, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Railroad  Safety  program. 
Department  of  Transportation. 
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9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and   Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen-Building 

MARCH  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of   sex    education    pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

MARCH  31 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of    the     National     Highway     Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Hiunan  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teerism  in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  indirect  costs  and  con- 
tract provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-de- 
termination and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (PX.  93-638). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1983   for   the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
and  to  receive  testimony  from  congres- 
sional witnesses. 

1318  Dirlisen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  community  coUege  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation      authorizing      funds     for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  pm. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  Title  X  of  the  Public 
Health   Service   Act   relating   to   the 
health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  activ- 


ity. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminls- 
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tration.  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA),  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

llUDirksenBulldi'.iK 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office     of     the     Federal     Inspector, 
Alaska    Natural    Gas    Transportation 
System.  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent    Agencies    Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
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Health   and   Human   Services,   Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

I       APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

I  1318  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m.         I 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  social 
support  systems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Ekiuca- 
tion,  and  related  agencies. 

I  1114  Dirksen  Building 

I         MAY  3 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,    Health    and    Human    Services, 

Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian     Institution,     Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Conunlssion. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

j        4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.  1 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

I         1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m.  \ 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1983   for   the 
U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

j        4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m.  ! 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

I        1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m.  ( 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  <  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  yesu- 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  BuUding  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
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for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


MAY  24 


10:00  a.m. 


Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE9 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  spe- 
cial magistrates  to  serve  each  Indian 
reservation    over   which   the    United 
States  exercises  criminal   Jurisdiction 
under  existing  law. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
FEBRUARY  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
SENATE— Thursday,  February  11,  1982 


< Legislative  day  of  Monday.  January  25.  1982 J 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  I*resldent  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord  God  of  Heaven,  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  history  and  the  nations,  we 
thanlc  Thee  for  the  memory  of  two 
great  Presidents  for  whom  God  was  a 
reality  and  in  whose  providence  they 
placed  their  trust.  We  thank  Thee  for 
their  faith  which  anchored  their  lives 
and  hopes  in  the  Rock  of  Ages.  We 
hear  the  father  of  our  country  testify: 
"•  •  •  of  aU  the  dispositions  *  •  • 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable 
•  •  •  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government." 

We  hear  the  Great  Emancipator  as 
he  called  the  people  to  a  day  of  na- 
tional humiliation  and  prayer:  "•  •  • 
Intoxicated  with  unbroken  success,  we 
have  become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  pre- 
serving grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the 
God  that  made  us.  We  have  grown  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  power  as  no 
other  nation  has  grown  but  we  have 
forgotten  God.  We  have  forgotten  the 
gracious  hand  that  preserved  us  in 
peace,  and  multiplied  and  enriched 
and  strengthened  us  •  •  *.  We  have 
vainly  imagined  that  all  these  bless- 
ings were  produced  by  some  superior 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  our  own.  It  be- 
hooves us,  then,  to  humble  ourselves, 
to  confess  our  national  sins,  and  to 
pray  for  clemency  and  forgiveness." 

As  we  celebrate  the  memory  of  these 
two  extraordinary  leaders,  may  we 
emulate  their  humility  and  faith.  So 
help  us  God.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  order  for  morning  business 
following  the  special  orders  of  Sena- 
tors QuAYLE,  Jackson,  and  Pryor? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It 
has  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
special  orders  for  those  three  Sena- 
tors, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  20  minutes  in 
length,  with  Senators  being  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  ON 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 22.  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with  and.  following 
the  time  allotted  for  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order.  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  be  read  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  immediately  thereaf- 
ter the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 23. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
not  believe  that  request  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side,  I  say  most  re- 
spectf ully  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  tem- 
porarily withdraw  that  request. 
(Later  the  following  occurred:) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
renew  my  request  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  recon- 
venes on  Monday,  February  22,  1982, 
that  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  nile,  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with,  and 
following  the  time  allotted  to  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  that 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  be 
read  to  the  Senate,  and  that  immedi- 
ately thereafter  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
February  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  request  has  been  cleared 
with  Mr.   Johnston,   who  is  on  the 


floor  and  can  therefore  speak  for  him- 
self. I  therefore  remove  my  earlier  res- 
ervation of  objection,  and  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  until  Feb- 
ruary 22,  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  that  the  Vice 
President,  President  pro  tempore,  and 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  duly-enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  FEBRU- 
ARY 17,  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  17,  from  9  a.m.  until  3 
p.m.,  committees  be  authorized  to  file 
reports  with  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 


REQUEST  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT 
WITHDRAW  1983  BUDGET  AND 
RESUBMIT  REALISTIC  PROPOS- 
AL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  I  took  the  very  serious 
step  of  writing  the  President  to  re- 
quest that  he  withdraw  the  adminis- 
tration's 1983  budget  proposal  and  re- 
submit one  with  lower  deficits,  more 
accurate  forecasts— I  am  talking  about 
lower  real  deficits— fairer  domestic 
spending  cuts,  and  more  temperate  de- 
fense spending  increases. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
taken  such  action.  Once  before,  in 
1980,  I  advised  a  President  of  my  own 
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party,  at  a  time  when  I  was  the  major- 
ity leader,  that  his  budget  had  to  be 
significantly  revised.  In  both  cases  I 
acted  because  the  budget  as  originally 
submitted  was  so  unacceptable  to 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties 
and  to  the  financial  commxmity  that  it 
had  little  chance  of  passage  in  its 
original  form  and,  in  fact,  because  of 
the  lack  of  confidence  it  generated,  it 
represented  a  serious  threat  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

The  budget  is  the  economic  blue- 
print of  our  Nation.  If  we  are  to  have 
economic  stability  and  confidence  the 
budget  must  be  a  reasonable,  responsi- 
ble, fair  and  credible  document.  This 
administration's  1983  budget  fails 
every  single  one  of  these  tests.  Many 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  are 
saying  the  same  thing.  So  are  Wall 
Street  financial  analysts. 

The  financial  analysts  have  told  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  the  deficit 
for  1983  is  likely  to  be  $120  to  $130  bil- 
lion instead  of  the  $91  billion  project- 
ed by  the  administration. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  We  are 
presented  with  a  budget  that  is  not  be- 
lievable nor  enactable.  The  adminis- 
tration's posture  has  been  to  resort  to 
rhetoric  and  tell  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  "put  up  or  shut  up." 
We  must  not  draw  lines  in  the  dirt. 
Clearly,  serious  and  responsible  action 
is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  two  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  dangerous  impasse. 

First,  as  I  requested  yesterday,  the 
I>resident  should  rework  and  resubmit 
his  1983  budget. 

He  shuuld  reconsider  his  total  com- 
mitment to  the  unwise  Kemp-Roth 
plan,  reduce  the  increase  in  Pentagon 
spending— it  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  certainly  appropriate  reasons 
to  believe  that  there  can  be  found 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  the 
spending  at  the  Pentagon,  and  so  I 
think  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  request 
to  suggest  that  the  increase  in  Penta- 
gon spending  be  carefully  scrutinized 
futher— reduce  some  of  the  more 
unfair  and  unwise  domestic  spending 
cuts,  revise  the  unrealistic  economic 
forecasts,  and  bring  the  deficit  down- 
bring  the  real  deficit  down— to  more 
acceptable  levels. 

The  deficit  set  forth  in  the  budget  is 
shockingly  high,  yet  it  is  an  under- 
statement of  what  the  real  deficit  is 
going  to  be  in  fiscal  year  1983.  I  do  not 
say  this  lightly  nor  in  a  partisan  vein. 
It  is  the  most  appropriate  and  best 
way  out  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
situation  in  which  we  and  our  Nation 
now  find  ourselves. 

Second,  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent is  wUling  to  rework  his  budget, 
we  in  the  Congress.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  must  begin  to  come  for- 
ward with  workable  and  sensible  alter- 
natives to  this  budget. 


Senator    Fritz   Hollings'    proposal 
for  example,  is  a  very  thoughtful  and 
provocative  one,  and  it  has  added  to 
the  serious   dialog   over  the  budget ' 
problem. 

Yesterday  I  revealed  publicly  for  the 
first  time  that  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  17  members  of  my  party 
in  a  committee  that  will  develop  initia- 
tives to  spur  economic  recovery.  These 
and  other  efforts— on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— must  continue  and  be  expedited. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  must 
proceed  in  a  bipartisan  fasliion.  The 
economy  is  an  American  economy— not 
a  Democratic  or  Republican  economy. 
The  problems  are  American  problems. 
The  out-of-work  autoworker  does  not 
care  if  he  get  a  job  because  of  a  Demo- 
cratic plan  or  a  Republican  plan.  He  is 
not  interested  in  seeing  his  national 
leaders  telling  one  another  to  "put  up 
or  shut  up."  He  wants  a  job.  Period. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  have  a  dialog.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  put  up  or  shut  up.  It  is  a 
matter  of  having  a  dialog  about  the 
problems,  and  it  is  time  for  us  all  to 
take  action  to  see  that  the  American 
worker  who  is  out  of  a  job  gets  one, 
ajid  the  economy  gets  moving  again. 

Mr.  P*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President, 
dated  February  10,  1982,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
OmcE  OF  THE  Democratic  Leader, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C.,  February  10.  1982. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
with  a  most  sobering  request.  I  believe  you 
should  withdraw  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed fiscal  1983  budget,  and  re-submit  a 
budget  that  provides  for  much  lower  defi- 
cits, and  makes  use  of  more  realistic  as- 
sumptions. 

There  has  been  bipartisan  concern  In  Con- 
gress, and  among  state  officials,  about  the 
size  of  the  deficits  projected  in  your  budget. 
Economists  of  all  political  stripes  believe 
that  it  contains  economic  assumptions 
which  are  overly  optimistic. 

The  lesson  of  last  year's  budget  and  tax 
bills  should  be  clear.  Inaccurate  economic 
forecasts  do  not  help  the  nation.  In  fact,  the 
ability  of  investors  to  trust  government  pre- 
dictions is  crucial  to  the  economic  recovery 
we  all  earnestly  desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  for  a  docu- 
ment we  in  Congress  can  work  with;  one 
based  on  realistic  assumptions;  one  which 
shows  a  much  clearer  trend  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  1980,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, President  Carter  took  the  bold  step 
of  substantially  revising  his  fiscal  year  1981 
budget. 

It  is  my  hope  you  will  take  the  same  kind 
of  courageous  step,  as  a  necessary  start  to 
true  economic  recovery. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byro. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  have  I  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  my  5  remaining  minutes 
to  Senator  Stennis,  who  will  follow 
Senator  Jackson. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayls)  is 
to  be  recognized  at  this  time  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  to  recognizing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
ahead  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
JACKSON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 
POLICY-THE  HIGH  STAKES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  my  concern  for 
the  flow  of  security-sensitive  technolo- 
gy to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  is 
of  long  standing.  For  several  years,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  which  I  chaired,  dem- 
onstrated through  its  studies  and 
hearings  that  our  policies  in  this  area 
have  been  seriously  flawed.  Moscow 
and  its  associates  have  acquired  the 
West's  latest  teclmology  and  thereby 
significantly  enhanced  their  military- 
industrial  capabilities.  I  and  several 
others  have  repeatedly  pressed  for 
tighter  controls  on  technology  trans- 
fer. 

NEED  FOR  A  CIXAR,  COHERENT  POLICY 

On  November  14,  1980,  I  wrote  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan  calling  his 'attention 
to  this  problem  and  suggesting  several 
measures  that  merited  his  prompt  con- 
sideration. I  noted  the  lack  of  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  policy  regarding 
technology  transfers  which  had  led  to 
inadequate  technical  analysis,  weak- 
nesses in  export  controls,  serious  im- 
balances in  East-West  exchange  pro- 
grams, inconsistent  governmental  deci- 
sions, uncertainty  for  U.S.  exporters, 
juid  a  weakening  of  Cocom.  I  urged 
that  he  act  quickly  to  strengthen  the 
Government's  work  on  critical  tech- 
nologies, foreign  availability  assess- 
ments, national  security  safeguards  in 
exchange  programs,  cooperation  with 
allies,  and  enforcement. 

In  the  15  months  since  that  letter 
was  sent,  events  have  reinforced  my 
earlier  conclusion:  There  is  much  we 
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can  do,  if  only  we  will.  But  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 

There  is  no  longer  doubt  that  our 
technology  has  materially  aided  Soviet 
expansion.  It  has  improved  Soviet 
weapons,  intelligence  devices,  and  eco- 
nomic leverage.  We  are  still  much  too 
far  away  from  a  vigorous  program  to 
effectively  meet  the  danger. 

MOSCOW'S  GAS  PIPEUIfZ  TO  EUROPE 

As  proof,  Mr.  President,  we  need 
only  consider  the  administration's 
handling  of  the  Siberian  gas  pipeline 
project. 

In  my  November  14,  1980,  letter  to 
President-elect  Reagan,  and  my  en- 
closed letter  of  October  1,  1980,  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Harold  Brown,  I 
questioned  the  policy  of  excluding  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  from  the  list  of 
strategic  defense  industries,  and  the 
policy  of  presuming  that  licenses 
would  be  granted  for  the  export  of  oil 
and  gas  equipment.  I  urged  the  new 
administration  to  reassess  this  posi- 
tion as  part  of  an  overall  national  se- 
curity assessment  of  the  world  energy 
situation. 

Yet  the  administration  started  off 
by  approving  a  first  shipment  of  Cat- 
erpillar pipelayers  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  claimed  that  these  pipe- 
layers  will  not  be  used  on  the  West  Si- 
berian pipeline,  a  generous  supposition 
given  Soviet  practice  of  violating  end- 
use  representations.  More  important- 
ly. In  licensing  this  equipment,  the  ad- 
ministration sent  the  signal  that  in 
principle  the  export  of  technology  and 
products  relating  to  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction and  shipment  are  not  consid- 
ered strategic  items. 

President  Reagan  at  Ottawa  made 
known  U.S.  concerns  with  the  West  Si- 
berian pipeline,  but  the  administration 
did  not  get  itself  together  for  an  effec- 
tive followup.  It  took  the  crackdown  in 
Poland  to  energize  the  Government. 
And  even  now  high  officials  are  talk- 
ing about  the  decision  regarding  U.S. 
technology  and  the  pipeline  in  terms 
of  "weighing  the  damage  to  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  damage  to  the  alli- 
ance." 

What  accounts  for  the  confusion 
and  the  footdragging? 

Because  this  pipeline  project  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  strictly  economic  ar- 
rangement? Nonsense.  If  it  is.  why 
have  the  Germans  so  steadfastly  re- 
jected serious  consideration  of  any  al- 
ternatives to  dealing  with  the  Soviets? 
The  United  States  has  offered  some 
alternatives,  and  a  pipeline  to  exploit 
Norwegian  gas  was  also  proposed.  The 
price  of  Siberian  gas  promises  to  be 
quite  high.  Furthermore,  the  deal  re- 
quires an  enoromous  amount  of  West- 
em  credit,  at  a  time  when  the  German 
Government  is  joining  many  others  in 
complaining  about  the  price  of  money. 

Only  on  the  surface  is  this  deal  an 
economic  one,  whereby  the  Western 
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Allies  provide  funding  and  technology 
in  exchange  for  Soviet  natural  gas. 
Both  sides,  in  fact,  are  fully  aware  of 
the  significant  political  relationships 
involved.  The  pipeline  deal  will  pro- 
vide Moscow  with  a  substantially  in- 
creased flow  of  hard  currency  and  po- 
litical leverage  for  years  to  come,  and 
we  would  be  reckless  to  gamble  that 
these  resources  will  not  be  used 
against  us  and  our  European  allies. 
For  one  thing,  Moscow's  revenues 
from  the  pipeline  will  facilitate  acqui- 
sition in  the  West  of  sophisticated 
technology  useful  in  stengthening  the 
Soviet  military.  Even  without  direct 
Soviet  action,  the  project  creates  the 
possibility  that  significant  portions  .of 
allied  economies  and  societies  could 
fundamentalb'  shift  away  from  the 
West  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
would  be  massive  diversion  of  energy- 
related  capital,  talent,  and  effort  away 
from  Western  economic  development. 

What  we  should  be  doing  is  quite 
plain. 

First,  we  should  recognize  the  strate- 
gic importance  of  energy  supplies  and 
treat  technologies  and  end-products 
related  to  them  accordingly.  Procedur- 
ally, this  means  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  same  review  over  ex- 
ports of  oil  and  gas  equipment  that  he 
now  has  over  strictly  military  exports. 

Second,  we  should  recognize  that  in 
talking  about  energy  self-sufficiency 
for  the  industrialized  West  we  are 
talking  about  protecting  the  alliance, 
not  damaging  it.  The  administration 
should  immediately  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  American  technology  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pipeline.  It  should 
promptly  convene  meetings  at  the 
highest  allied  level  to  develop  alterna- 
tives for  Western  European  energy.  It 
should  provide  substantial  assistance 
in  developing  such  alternatives,  includ- 
ing technological  and  financial  meas- 
ures. And  it  should  provide  strong  in- 
centives for  our  allies  to  develop  West- 
em  energy  supplies  rather  than  Soviet 
ones. 

RECXNT  IMFROVEMEirrS 

Mr.  President,  certain  developments 
of  the  past  months  encourage  me  to 
hope  that  some  effective  steps  will  be 
taken,  both  on  the  Siberian  pipeline 
and  for  broader  issues  of  technology 
transfer. 

Most  Importantly,  key  assumptions 
about  the  importance  of  trade  to  d6- 
tente  are  how  critically  questioned. 
During  the  past  decade,  three  adminis- 
trations acted  on  the  assumption  that 
increasing  economic  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  would  moderate  Soviet 
behavior  in  ways  that  would  improve 
our  security  and  build  a  pesuieful 
world  order.  With  this  assumption 
came  a  consistent  effort  to  relax  con- 
trols on  strategic  trade  with  the  East 


and  to  define  quite  narrowly  what  we 
meant  by  strategic  trade. 

Today,  we  can  view  those  years  as  a 
costly  experiment.  The  results  includ- 
ed an  increasingly  adverse  military 
balance,  both  strategic  and  conven- 
tional: renewed  Soviet  military  expan- 
sionism; increased  Soviet  subversion  in 
the  Third  World;  a  sharp  escalation  in 
the  anti-U.S.  Soviet  political  offensive 
around  the  globe;  and  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  Soviet  espionage  and  clandes- 
tine operations  against  the  West.  Our 
technology,  acquired  and  exploited  by 
Moscow,  contributed  to  each  of  these 
developments.  There  is  now  a  growing 
awareness  that  our  technology  in 
Soviet  hands  is  a  threat  to  our  securi- 
ty. 

Also  of  importance,  there  is  a  broad- 
er appreciation  that  the  Kremlin  is  de- 
termined to  try  to  get  our  technology 
by  any  means  available.  The  public 
press,  as  well  as  Government  reports 
and  defense  estimates,  have  reported 
how  Western  developments  in  design, 
materials,  components,  and  production 
have  been  acquired  by  our  adversaries. 
The  techniques  have  included  classical 
espionage  as  well  as  the  evasion  of 
export  controls  through  diversion,  re- 
transfer,  and  the  use  of  foreign-owned 
but  U.S. -chartered  front  corporations. 
The  result  has  been  weapons  aimed  at 
us  that  are  higher  in  quality,  greater 
in  quantity,  more  lethal  In  effect,  and 
quicker  in  the  field  than  would  likely 
have  been  the  case  if  Moscow  had  to 
rely  solely  on  its  own  technical/indus- 
trial base. 

The  present  administration  has 
begim  some  remedial  action.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  taking  the 
export  control  problem  more  seriously 
than  before  and  is  begirming  to  im- 
prove its  ability  to  evaluate  and  con- 
trol critical  technologies.  There  seems 
to  be  more  awareness  in  licensing  deci- 
sions about  the  need  to  safeguard  na- 
tional security  as  well  as  to  advance 
commercial  interests  abroad.  And  the 
intelligence  community  has  sharpened 
its  awareness  of  this  threat  and  has 
begun  implementing  new  procedures 
to  monitor,  evaluate,  and  report  on 
technology  transfers  and  develop- 
ments. 

CONTimriNG  SHORTCOMINGS 

Mr.  President,  these  new  beginnings 
are  a  fragmentary  start.  What  is 
needed  is  a  clear,  comprehensive  Gov- 
ernment-wide policy  that  frontally  ad- 
dresses the  hard,  central  issues  of 
technology  transfer  and  loss.  To  date, 
the  administration  has  lacked  the  top- 
level  conviction  and  participation 
needed  to  shape  such  an  overall  policy. 

TIME  PERSPECTIVE 

For  one,  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  the 
administration's  efforts  have  deeper 
roots  than  a  concern  to  impose  sanc- 
tions. They  should.  Technology  trans- 
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fers  involve  vital  long-term  issues  of   ness  to  build  the  Soviets  a  truck  plant  would  have  the  effect  of  driving  high- 
our  national  security,  and  they  should   at   Kama   R'ver.    somehow    assuming  technology  firms  abroad.  Dealing  ef- 
not  be  turned  on  and  off  for  foreign   that  oiUy  civilian  trucks  would  be  built  fectively  with  this  type  of  problem  re- 
policy  considerations  of  the  moment,   there.    As   we   all    know,    that   plant  quires  strong  allied  cooperation,  which 
It  may  be  appropriate  to  use  normal   builds  military  vehicles  as  well  some  of  the   administration   should   do   much 
commercial  exchanges  of  butter  and   which  carried  Red  Army  units  into  Af-  more  to  encourage, 
grain  to  reward  and  punish  Soviet  be-   ghanistan.  other  measures 
havior.  But  national  security  concerns      Our  experience  with  several  other  Furthermore,  there  is  too  little  rec- 
must  be  protected  in  times  of  coopera-   cases  is  similar.  For  example.  Amen-  ognition  of  the  fact  that  problems  of 
tion  as  well  as  strain,  and  judgments  can  bearing  grinders  licensed  for  sale  technology  transfer  and  loss  require 
about  the  wisdom  of  transferring  cer-   to  the  Soviet  Union  contributed  great-  ^Q^e  than  effective  export  controls, 
tain  technologies  should  be  separate    ly  to  various  Soviet  military  progrwns.  Moscow's    campaign    to    acquire    our 
from  the  prevailing  winds  of  foreign   In   other   cases,   we   have   seen   that  technology    is   sophisticated,    diverse, 
policy  advantage.  I  am  not  sure  that   there  is  no  real  control  over  the  use  to  ^^^j    well-coordinated.    Opportunities 
we  yet  have  a  firm  national  conviction   which  a  conaputer  is  put  once  it  is  ^^    j^jjy    exploited:    Visits    and    ex- 
on  this  matter,  and  I  am  worried  that   vinder  Kremlin  control;  that  another  changes,  exploratory  contract  discus- 
our  recent  efforts  wUl  not  outlast  the   truck   plant   supported   by   American  ^^^^     academic    meetings    and    pro- 
current     sanctions     resulting     from   technology  produces  missile  launchers:  ^^^         ^j^j^.    information    services, 
events  in  Poland.                                        and  that  Soviet  plants  to  produce  farm  ^^j  applications  under  the  Freedom  of 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  PERSPECTIVE              Tut^Se^^o^^T  eTport'lIcenses  Information  Act.  Covert  and  clandes- 

in  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  em-    arfstui  S?S?ss?d  iSiL  ^sy^t^m  t^^  '^.Z'^^J^^^T^i  nrXen'^e'^S 

phasize  that  national  security  involves    ^  biased  against  protecting  national  ^°P?^  *^f  mtlhoA  of  preference  for 

more  than  strictly  mUitary  consider-    ?ecuS?y   T^  political  pressure  exert-  ^^^  ^^I^^uTT'^^^l  ^^fon^^ 

ations.  The  notion  of  strategic  trade    ed  by  commereial  interests  together  ff!v,^°„f"r?~   Iv^vIh     ^r?u^l 

needs  a  much  broader  Interpretation    with  our  Government's  structure  and  techniques    are    mvolved.     mcludlng 

than  it  received  in  the  past  10  years.        system  for  processing  such  licenses  ef-  |?i^!:^,^P;ill^i°^Ji"\*;ff'°'^ 

The  Siberian  gas  pipeline  is  a  salient    f^tively  create  a  presumption  of  U-  '"«  ^'^^  °^^,^'^'*^  "^^fliJ^^^LPfr^P^fi' 

^^^^^^-                                              .       cense  approval.  The  onus  of  disapprov-  "^tJ^f^^  „^J,  t^ff^'t^^nSn^'lrP 

Even     purely     civUian/commercial    jj  then  falls  on  smaU.  underfunded  ?"°?5-.,^*^,*"  °     ^if^-^^^-Y. 
transfers  can  indirectly  help  Increase    governmental  units  that  are  asked  in  }?  additiori  to  the  methods  I  noted  ear- 
the  Soviet  threat  to  our  security.  By    effect  to  prove  that  such  transfers  will  i>er  to  avoid  and  evade  our  export  con- 
acquiring     and     exploiting     Westem    be  diverted  to  military  ends-definitive  trols-dlegal     diversions,     front    and 
technology,  Moscow  has  been  able  to    proof  that  is  often  only  available  once  dummy  corporations,  and  foreign  re- 
fill selectively   gaps   in   its  industrial    our  security  has  in  fact  been  breached,  transfers, 
base  and  to  profit  from  the  modemiz-    Experience  suggests  reversing  this  ap-  action  needed 
Ing  effects  of.  for  example.  Westem    proach— the    risks    of    diversion    are  Specifically.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
microelectronic  and  computer  technol-    high,  and  great  caution  is  necessary.  the  following  improvements  and  Inno- 
ogies.  It  has  been  able  to  concentrate                      allied  cooperation  vations  in  Government  programs: 
funding  and  manpower  on  other  prior-       j  ^m  also  concerned  that  we  have  First.  The  role  of  the  Defense  De- 
ity projects,  and  to  alleviate  consumer    ^^^  achieved  more  progress  toward  ef-  partment    needs    to    be    considerably 
dissatisfaction.     By    taking    Westem    fgctive    controls    with    our    allies    In  strengthened.    Responsibility   for   de- 
proven  designs  as  road  maps,  Soviet    cocom.  Recent  discussions  led  to  sev-  fense  concerns  with  technology  trans- 
research    and    development    activities    ^^^   agreements   in    principle    which  fer  should  be  centralized  in  a  policy 
have  saved  funds  and  important  devel-    appear  to  promise  more  vigorous  coop-  level  office  with  adequate  resources  to 
opmental  time.                                              eration  in  the  future.  But  it  is  particu-  discharge    DODs    responsibUities    re- 

The    point    is    not    that    all    trade    j^rly  tme  of  these  matters  that  the  gardlng  license  applications  as  well  as 

should  be  stopped  on  national  security    jjgyy  jg  ^  the  details.  Alliance-level  intelligence  monitoring  and  coopera- 

grounds.  Many  of  our  exchanges  with    mechanisms  for  oversight  and  hanno-  tion  with  our  allies.  In  previous  years, 

the  Soviets  are  only  remotely  linked    nization  of  national  efforts  on  technol-  DOD   failed   to   fund   its   technology 

with  security  threats,  and  the  level    ^^y  transfers  are  still  inadequate.  Na-  transfer  offices  adequately  to  perform 

suid  quality  of  such  exchanges  are  the    tional-level   procedures   are   also  stUl  its    statutory    role.    Congress    should 

appropriate    province    of   commercial    quite   weak;   among   our   allies,   only  consider  this  need  specifically  in  re- 

and  foreign  policy  considerations.  But    prance   has'  a  national   approach   to  viewing  the  fiscal   year   1983  budget 

the  fact  that  a  particular  exchange  in-    export  licensing  similar  to  ours  in  pro-  and  earmark  funds  for  it,  preferably 

volves  nominally  commercial /civilian   yldlng  formally  for  military  advice  and  by  establishing  a  separate  line  item, 

technologies  does  not  ipso  facto  mean    review.  Second.  The  role  of  the  intelligence 

that  national  security  is  unaffected.       ^t  the  same  time,  the  Inadequacy  of  community  should  also  be  strength- 

The  key  here  is  informed  judgment—    cocom  measures  has  helped  corrupt  ened.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 

the  United  States  needs  to  examine    ^^  national  control  systems.   Argu-  Intelligence,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 

carefully  the  possible  effects  of  each    j^epts  based  on  the  foreign  availability  has    been    particularly    interested    in 

proposed  transfer.                                       ^j  ^^^^  dual-use  technologies  are  re-  problems  of  technology  transfer  and 

DUAL-USE  TECHNOLOGIES                    peatcdly     and     successfully     pressed  loss.  Initiatives  to  improve  our  intelli- 

This  is  particularly  true  for  trans-    within    our    Government    to    permit  gence  process  in  this  area  have  recent- 

fers   involving   dual-use   technologies,    transfers.  There  is  little  sense  in  per-  ly  been  undertaken  by  the  administra- 

items  proposed  for  sale  for  civilian/    mlttlng  transfers  that  could  threaten  tion.  and  we  will  look  carefully  at  their 

economic   purposes  but  which  could    our  security  merely  because  the  items  budget     requests     and     performance, 

readily  find  military  applications  as    could  be  obtained  elsewhere:  logic  like  Here  again,   earmarked   funds  n"8nt 

well.  There  is  now  a  clear  pattem  of    this    would    have    parents    supplying  prove  helpful.  Particularly  important 

such  diversions  once  Westem  technol-    heroin  to  their  chUdren.  A  punitive  is  the  structuring  of  the  poUcy  process 

ogles  are  In  Moscow's  hands.  The  U.S.     unilateral    approach,    however,    risks  so   that   coordinated,   current   mtelli- 

Govemment  allowed  American  busi-    creating  a  system  of  penalties  that  gence  from  the  community  as  a  whole 
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can  be  brought  to  bear  on  policy  judg-  bit  as  much  as  the  transfer  of  technol- 
ments  about  technology  transfer  and  ogy.  The  United  States,  in  concert 
loss.  Sound  Information  and  analysis  with  its  allies,  should  begin  now  to  de- 
cannot  alone  insiu-e  prudent  policy  de-    velop  a  multilateral  approach  to  com- 


cisions.  but  it  will  help  considerably. 

Third.  All  United  States-Soviet  ex- 
changes and  agreements  need  to  be 
carefully  reviewed  for  full  reciproci- 
ty—not Just  on  paper,  but  in  practice. 
Academic  exchanges,  for  example, 
should  involve  people  of  comparable 
professional  level  and  interests  as  well 
as  simply  equal  numbers.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the  difficulties  posed  by  such  ex- 
changes and  agreements  for  our  for- 
eign coiuiterintelligence  programs,  and 
that  we  strive  to  reduce  the  exploita- 
tion of  our  political  freedoms  by  hos- 
tile intelligence  services.  Here,  too. 
Congress  should  investigate  how  legis- 
lation could  help  to  accomplish  genu- 
ine reciprocity  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  An  impor- 
tant part  of  full  reciprocity  would  be 
requiring  the  disclosure  of  ownership 
for  Communist-owned  U.S.-chartered 
commercial  entities. 

Fourth.  More  far-reaching  public 
awareness  programs  need  to  be  imple- 
mented. The  FBI  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  begun  awareness  programs 
of  the  hostile  intelligence  threat  for 
U.S.  defense  contractors,  and  various 
concerned  officials  have  been  cooper- 
ating with  the  press  in  bringing  this 
story  to  the  public.  Much  more  needs 
to  be  done,  however,  particularly  to 
make  the  academic  community  aware 
of  the  threat  from  hostile  intelligence 
agencies.  Information  and  awareness 
are  more  seciu^  safeguards  than  cen- 
sorship. 

Fifth.  Consistent  and  determined 
U.S.  leadership  is  required  to  forge  an 
effective  consensus  on  these  matters 
within  Cocom.  Sustained  evidence  of  a 
serious  U.S.  conviction  to  control 
transfer  and  losses  is  the  key  to  effec- 
tive allied  cooperation.  Both  our  Gov- 
enunent  and  the  governments  of  our 
allies  can  be  victims  of  union-busting 
pressure  from  large  commercial  inter- 
ests. Congress  should  undertake  hear- 
ings and  Investigations  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing this  and  other  obstacles  to  improv- 
ing Cocom's  effectiveness. 

Sixth.  Strategic  trade  policy  should 
include  credit  controls.  The  Soviet 
lack  of  hard  currency  means  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  hemorrhage  of  our 
technology  might  be  restricted  if  the 
Soviets  and  their  allies  had  to  pay  for 
their  acquisitions  in  cash  at  time  of 
purchase.  Today  the  debt  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  to  the  West  is 
about  $80  billion.  Poland  is  unable  to 
service  its  $26  billion  share  of  that 
debt,  and  there  are  Increasing  signs 
that  Moscow's  hard  currency  short- 
ages are  mounting.  The  export  of 
Western  capital  through  extensions  of 
credit  permits  the  Soviets  to  fortify 
their  military-industrial  system  every 


prehensivff  controls  on  credit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  This  might 
be  done  under  the  aegis  of  Cocom. 

Seventh.  Technology  transfer  con- 
trol considerations  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  design  and  production 
of  sensitive  advanced  products.  For 
years,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
others  have  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  controlling  loss  of  selected 
technologies  by  political  and  diplomat- 
ic means.  Many  of  these  problems 
could  be  obviated  at  the  engineering 
stage.  Semiconductors  and  integrated 
circuits,  for  example,  could  be  coated 
with  commercially  available  sub- 
stances that  would  preclude  reverse 
engineering  of  the  products,  thereby 
improving  both  national  and  proprie- 
tary security.  Covmterintelligence  con- 
siderations should  be  incorporated 
more  systematically  at  the  earliest 
stages  of  product  development. 

Eighth.  The  contribution  of  business 
to  effective  export  controls  should  be 
strengthened.  The  export  business 
community  has  long  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  formulation  of  export 
control  policy.  Their  advice  is  sought 
on  technological  advances  and  types  of 
controls.  In  the  course  of  the  critical 
technologies  studies  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  representa- 
tives of  our  Nation's  leading  aerospace, 
electronics,  and  other  high  technology 
have  made  a  substantial  contribution. 

In  at  least  two  other  ways,  business 
can  make  a  broader  contribution. 

One  is  in  the  area  of  foreign  avail- 
ability. I  urge  business  to  aid  our  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  in  developing  effec- 
tive allied  controls.  In  effect,  I  am  in- 
viting American  businessmen  to  "blow 
the  whistle"  on  companies  that  put 
greed  above  Western  security. 

Second,  I  urge  exporters  to  develop 
voluntary  procedures  to  further  the 
aim  of  national  export  controls. 
Recent  Soviet  practices  in  this  country 
make  it  especially  desirable  now  that 
American  businesses  Icnow  their  cus- 
tomers and  the  ultimate  use  and  desti- 
nation of  their  products.  Perhaps  Con- 
gress can  help  here  by  legislation  re- 
quiring some  form  of  identity  and  end- 
use  certification  for  purchasing  agents 
of  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  said  on  April 
30,  1980,  about  the  post-Afghan  strate- 
gic trade  policy  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration is  still  applicable: 

The  flaws  in  our  export  controls  are  due 
to  an  absence  of  conviction,  not  of  re- 
sources; it  Is  within  our  capacity  and  that  of 
our  allies  to  remedy  them.  It  Is  still  possible 
to  improve  our  export  controls.  But  the 
time  Is  long  overdue  to  translate  rhetoric 
about  our  tough  new  policy  into  effective 
action. 


February  11,  1982 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  November  14,  1980,  letter 
to  President-elect  Reagan,  and  my  en- 
closed letter  of  October  1,  1980,  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Harold  Brown,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMTTTKE  OH   OOVERIfMXNTM.   Ar- 

PAIRS,    Senate    PERMAinafT   Sub- 
committee OH  Investigations. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  14.  1980. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
President-elect  of  the  United  States. 
Arlington,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Reacan:  For  several  years  now, 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations has  been  concerned  with  the 
transfer  of  technology,  directly  and  through 
third  parties,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Warsaw  Pact  members.  Evidence  adduced  In 
the  Subcommittee's  studies  and  hearings 
has  demonstrated  that  our  policies  in  this 
area  have  been  seriously  flawed  and  have 
enabled  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  to  ac- 
quire technology  which  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  their  military-industrial  capa- 
bilities. 

The  protection  of  our  technological  lead 
times  is  crucial  to  the  maintenance  of  stra- 
tegic parity  with  the  Soviets.  To  achieve 
this  objective  it  is  necessary  that  the  U.S. 
develop  a  coherent,  consistent  and  effective 
policy  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  security- 
sensitive  technology  to  our  adversaries. 

During  the  pest  two  years,  some  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  right  direction.  In 
1979,  Congress  adopted  certain  amendments 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act  which  are 
designed  to  strengthen  national  security 
controls.  Also,  subsequent  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration took  some  long  overdue  actions  to 
restrict  exports  of  high  technology  to  the 
Soviets.  However,  these  efforts  are  only  In 
their  early  stages.  Much  work  remains  to  be 
done  before  years  of  mismanagement  and 
neglect  can  be  corrected.  In  the  following  I 
have  outlined  my  major  concerns. 

1 .  a  clear  ank  comprehensive  policy 

During  the  past  decade,  our  strategic 
trade  policy  has  been  made  on  an  ad  hoc,  11- 
cense-by-llcense  basis,  generally  at  a  fairly 
low  level  in  government.  Top  level  policy 
guidance  has  consisted  largely  of  short- 
sighted notions  of  detente  or  trade  promo- 
tion which  were  not  grounded  In  a  thorough 
national  security  assessment  of  tectinologles 
and  their  relative  importance  in  the  mili- 
tary balance  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  adversary  nations. 
Indeed,  the  government  has  lacked  an  ade- 
quate ongoing  assessment  capability.  As  a 
consequence,  evaluations  of  technical  crite- 
ria such  as  the  military  significance  of  the 
technology  and  foreign  availability  were 
shaded  in  order  to  Justify  license  approvals 
or  were  otherwise  inaccurate.  The  quality  of 
analysis  has  also  suffered  due  to  chronic 
shortages  of  qualified  personnel  who  must 
process  over  70.000  license  applications  an- 
nually within  statutory  deadlines. 

The  lack  of  a  clear  and  effective  policy 
has  resulted  in  other  problems  such  as  U.S. 
government  agencies  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses. Inconsistent  decisions,  uncertainty 
for  U.S.  exporters,  and  the  weakening  of 
Cocom  as  an  effective  multilateral  control 
mechanism. 
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Deficiencies  In  controls  on  technology 
transfer  have  not  been  limited  to  the  export 
licensing  area.  The  U.S.  has  engaged  in  edu- 
cational and  other  technical  exchange  pro- 
grams in  which  the  benefits  have  flowed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Soviets  and  their 
East  European  allies.  Moreover,  there  has 
been  Inadequate  official  review  or  control 
over  the  nature  and  extent  of  technology 
transfer  In  these  arrangements. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  has  not  had  an  ade- 
quate program  to  enforce  our  export  control 
laws,  despite  aggressive  Soviet  efforts  to  ac- 
quire controlled  and  classified  technology 
through  clandestine  and  illegal  means  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  For  example,  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  recently  told 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs that  the  Soviets  and  some  of  their 
allies  have  acquired  Interests  in  or  have  es- 
tablished businesses  in  the  U.S.  in  order  to 
acquire  restricted  technical  data  and  equip- 
ment. 

An  important  task  for  your  Administra- 
tion will  be  to  develop  a  clear  export  control 
policy  based  upon  a  comprehensive  techno- 
logical assessment  and  to  communicate  that 
policy  downward  to  the  officials  charged 
with  its  implementation.  My  views  as  to  ad- 
ditional elements  of  this  policy  are  discussed 
below. 

2.  THE  CRITICAL  TECHNOLOGIES  APPROACH  AND 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  problems,  a 
bi-partisan  group  of  Senators  co-sponsored 
my  amendments  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  which  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  primary  responsibility  for  iden- 
tifying mUitarily  critical  technologies  and 
goods  and  formulating  controls  to  prevent 
their  transfer  to  our  adversaries.  The  criti- 
cal technologies  approach  is  Intended  to 
lead  to  tightened  controls  on  know-how  and 
to  the  relaxation  or  modification  of  controls 
on  products  which  do  not  transfer  technolo- 
gy or  have  significant  intrinsic  military  ca- 
pabUlty.  On  October  1.  1980.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  published  its  initial  version 
of  a  critical  technology  list.  On  the  same 
day.  the  Department  of  Energy  separately 
published  its  significant  Input  to  the  list. 
Significant  additional  technical  analysis  and 
regulatory  work  is  necessary  before  the  crit- 
ical technology  list  can  be  fully  integrated 
into  the  export  control  system,  as  contem- 
plated by  Congress. 

This  work  should  be  completed  on  an  ex- 
peditious basis  so  that  we  can  have  the  kind 
of  assessment  capability  necessary  for  an  ef- 
fective policy.  To  do  80.  DoD  will  require 
adequate  funding  and  staffing  as  well  as  the 
active  support  of  the  Energy  Department 
and  other  governmental  agencies  and  the 
business  community.  In  its  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  request,  DoD  asked  for  $2.5  million 
to  continue  support  work  on  this  project.  I 
am  concerned  by  reports  that  DoD  is  plan- 
ning to  allocate  only  half  the  funds  request- 
ed. I  am  also  concerned  by  the  failure  of 
DoD  to  adequately  staff  its  export  control 
activity.  In  view  of  DoD's  significant  respon- 
sibilities in  the  strategic  trade  area,  I  beUeve 
It  would  be  helpful  if  DoD  esUblished  a  sep- 
arate budget  line  item  for  this  activity. 

My  views  concerning  the  critical  technol- 
ogies project  are  discussed  in  more  detail  In 
my  letter  of  October  1.  1980.  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

3.  FOREIGN  AVAILABILITY 

An  important  factor  in  determining 
whether  to  export  an  item  to  an  adversary 


nation  is  whether  the  Item  would  be  avail- 
able from  foreign  sources  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  quality  that  denial  of  export  would 
be  ineffective.  My  1979  amendment  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  requires  that 
any  determination  of  foreign  availability 
which  is  a  basis  of  a  decision  to  approve  a  li- 
cense or  remove  a  control  on  the  export  of  a 
good  or  technology  shall  be  made  in  writing 
and  t>e  supported  by  reliable  evidence.  This 
provision  should  be  stringently  enforced. 

At  the  time  of  enactment,  the  Export  Ad- 
minstration  Act  in  September  1979.  neither 
the  Commerce  Department  nor  any  other 
agency  of  government  had  an  adequate  for- 
eign availability  assessment  capability.  Un- 
fortunately, this  continues  to  be  the  case 
today.  Although  the  Commerce  Department 
Is  assigned  the  primary  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating the  collection  and  monitoring  of 
information  on  foreign  technology,  this  re- 
sponsibility of  necessity  must  be  shared  by 
DoD.  the  Intelligence  community,  and  other 
agencies  with  export  responsibilities.  In 
order  to  carry  out  Congress'  mandate,  the 
agencies  need  to  be  mobilized  and  adequate- 
ly staffed  and  budgeted  (Including  provision 
for  travel  funds  to  Investigate  allegedly 
competitive  technology). 

When  a  good  or  technology  which  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  an  adversary  is  determined 
to  be  available  from  foreign  sources,  this 
should  not  lead  to  automatic  approval  of 
the  export  as  has  been  the  case  too  often  in 
the  past.  Instead,  negotiations  to  secure  co- 
operation in  restricting  availability  should 
be  initiated  Immediately. 

If  the  United  States  resumes  its  position 
of  leadership,  I  believe  that  our  allies  and 
friends  will  be  inclined  to  cooperate  in  mul- 
tilateral control  efforts.  Should  a  nation 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  denying  alternative  sources  it  hardly  en- 
hances U.S.  credibility  to  compete  to  sell 
the  very  item  we  had  argued  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  security  interests  for  the  other 
nation  to  sell.  If  you  determine  that  you 
need  additional  authority  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  cooperate  in  multilateral 
controls.  I  would  be  happy  to  support  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

4.  EZCHANOX  PROGRAMS 

Since  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
Carter  Administration  has  imposed  more 
stringent  control  on  a  numtier  of  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  technical  exchange 
programs  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  cur- 
rently is  an  informal  Interagency  body 
which  reviews  some  aspects  of  certain  ex- 
change programs.  The  scope  of  the  body's 
responsibilities  needs  to  be  expanded  to 
assure  that  Soviets  and  other  adversaries 
are  not  gaining  access  to  critical  technol- 
ogies in  private  and  commercial  exchange 
programs,  as  well  as  in  governmental  ar- 
rangements. To  achieve  this  objective.  I  be- 
lieve the  new  Administration  should  formu- 
late a  policy  to  guide  the  decision-making  of 
the  review  body.  In  this  regard,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  adversaries  should  be 
denied  technologies,  if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  such  access  would  ad- 
versely affect  national  security,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  final  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  consistent  with  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  the  Export  Administration  Act 
which  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  such  a 
veto  in  the  licensing  and  control  list  area. 

B.  ENFORCEMENT 

During  the  past  several  months,  the 
Carter  Administration  has  been  conducting 


various  interagency  studies  of  problems  in 
the  enforcement  of  export  control  and 
other  laws  which  protect  controlled  and 
classified  technologies.  Recently,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  announced  that  it 
has  stepped  up  its  enforcement  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  However,  that 
Department  still  does  not  have  an  adequate 
Investigative  and  support  staff  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  an  effective  program.  A  thor- 
ough assessment  of  our  government-wide 
enforcement  program  is  required,  including 
the  adequacy  of  (a)  resources,  (b)  coordina- 
tion of  the  U.S.  agencies  internally  and  with 
foreign  governments,  and  (c)  existing  legis- 
lation. 

6.  POST-AFGHANISTAN  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
EXPORT  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Since  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  changes  In  XSS.  stra- 
tegic trade  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  changes  are  generally  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  but  I  have  had  some  reserva- 
tions. One  of  my  broader  concerns  Is  that 
the  Carter  Administration  has  suggested 
that  these  steps  are  Intended  as  a  short- 
term  response  to  the  invasion,  rather  than 
as  part  of  the  development  of  tighter  con- 
trol policy  for  the  long-term.  For  example, 
President  Carter  stated  that  he  hoped  that, 
if  the  Soviets  withdraw  from  Afghanistan, 
we  can  restore  normal  trade  relationship 
with  the  Soviets. 

A  firm  and  consistent  policy  is  essential  if 
we  want  our  friends  and  allls  to  take  us  seri- 
ously when  we  ask  for  their  cooperation. 
The  reluctance  of  our  Cocom  allies  to  give 
specific  or  formal  support  to  some  of  the 
recent  U.S.  proposals  may  be  attributable  in 
important  part  to  questions  about  the  seri- 
ousness and  steadiness  of  U.S.  intentions.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  new  policy.  If  you 
would  tell  our  allies  that  these  new  policy 
directions  represent  a  longterm  strengthen- 
ing of  U.S.  controls  on  the  transfer  of  secu- 
rity-sensitive technology. 

I  also  have  a  number  of  concerns  about 
the  substance  and  implementation  of  the 
new  policy. 

(a)  The  Administration  has  stated  that  it 
will  not  approve  exports  to  the  Soviets  of 
items  which  are  under  Cocom  control  and 
which  require  fonnal  Cocom  permission 
prior  to  export.  But  the  policy  provides  for 
possible  exceptions  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
for  spare  parts  for  computers  and  other  pre- 
viously exported  items.  A  large  number  of 
spare  parts  cases  have  been  held  in  abey- 
ance. I  see  no  persuasive  basis  for  granting 
exceptions  for  spare  parts  for  items  which 
we  would  not  presently  export. 

(b)  The  new  policy  provides  for  tightening 
criteria  used  in  reviewing  applications  for 
the  exi>ort  of  technology,  including  process 
know-how  for  plants  in  militarily  relevant 
Industrial  sectors  (e.g.,  trucks,  aircraft,  met- 
allurgy). A  large  number  of  significant  tech- 
nology cases  have  not  been  decided  because 
of  delays  in  formulating  specific  criteria. 
Development  of  interim  criteria  should  pro- 
ceed as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  these 
cases  can  be  decided.  Long-term  criteria 
should  be  developed  in  the  critical  technol- 
ogies project. 

(c)  The  new  policy  provides  for  careful 
review  of  proposed  exports  to  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  to  assess  the  risk  of  diversion 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  implementation  of 
this  policy  should  be  carefully  examined. 
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(d)  The  Carter  Administration  has  estab- 
lished a  presumption  of  denial  for  exports 
of  technology  for  manufacturing  oil  and  gas 
production  and  exploration  equipment. 
However,  I  understand  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  enlist  the  support  of  our  allies 
for  this  policy.  Although  the  U.S.  has  domi- 
nance in  certain  oU  and  gas  technologies,  a 
multilateral  approach  would  make  the 
policy  more  effective. 

The  Administration  has  also  continued  its 
policy  of  presuming  approval  of  exports  of 
oil  and  gas  equipment.  I  believe  that  the 
equipment  policy  should  be  reassessed  by 
your  Administration  as  part  of  an  overall 
national  security  assessment  of  the  world 
energy  situation. 

I  am  gratified  by  your  letter  of  October 
24,  1980,  expressing  support  for  the  Jaclc- 
son-Vanik  Amendment.  I  very  much  hope 
that  you  also  share  my  basic  point  of  view 
concerning  our  strategic  trade  policy  and 
that  your  new  Administration  will  accord 
this  matter  a  high  priority. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Vice  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Governmental  At- 
FAIRS,  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee ON  Investigations, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  1.  1980. 
Hon.  Harold  Brown, 
Secretaru  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  I  spon- 
sored a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  which 
gave  the  Department  of  Defense  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  identifying  military  critical 
technologies,  and  for  assuring  that  these 
items  are  adequately  controlled.  (See  in  par- 
ticular. Sections  5(a)  (3),  5  (c)  (2),  and  5  (d).) 
I  also  initiated  efforts  which  led  to  the  ear- 
marking of  $2.5  million  of  research  and 
development  funds  to  the  critical  technol- 
ogies project. 

The  Initial  version  of  the  critical  technol- 
ogies list  was  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  October  1,  1980.  This  was  a  major 
undertaking  and  I  commend  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  efforts.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  work  accomplished  thus  far  falls  short 
of  what  was  contemplated  by  these  amend- 
ments. For  example,  the  Department  has 
not  yet  completed: 

(1)  The  identification  of  the  mechanisms 
through  which  critical  technologies  may  be 
effectively  transferred; 

(2)  The  formulation  of  specific  revisions 
to  the  Commodity  Control  List  and  the  par- 
ticular forms  of  control  which  should  apply 
to  such  goods  and  technologies  and  transfer 
mechanisms; 

(3)  The  identification  of  critical  technol- 
ogies and  goods  in  the  nuclear  area; 

(4)  An  evaluation  of  several  industry  seg- 
ments to  obtain  an  understanding  of  tech- 
nology elements  and  flows  within  an  indus- 
try's infrastructure; 

(5)  The  identification  of  end-items  of  in- 
trinsic military  utility; 

(6)  An  analysis  of  items  on  the  Munitions 
List  to  determine  which  critical  dual-use 
technology  may  be  employed  to  produce 
such  items:  and 

(7)  An  indentification  of  specific  process 
know-how  areas  that  could  contribute  to 
key  industries  which  support  the  Soviet 
military. 

It  is  important  that  these  tasks  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible  if  the  critical  tech- 
nologies approach  is  to  achieve  its  full 
promise. 


Moreover,  a  major  part  of  this  work  is  im- 
portant to  the  successful  Implementation  of 
the  Administration's  more  restrictive  strate- 
gic trade  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
this  regard,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  role  in  helping  to  formulate 
this  new  policy.  I  was  gratified  by  Under 
Secretary  Perry's  recent  testimony  that  the 
Department  views  this  new  policy  as  an 
effort  to  improve  our  controls  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  But  the  new  policy  must  be  long- 
term  in  its  objective  and  execution— not  in 
the  process  of  its  development. 

A  major  commitment  of  DoD  manpower 
and  other  resources  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  aforementioned  tasks,  as  well  as  to 
review  4,000  license  applications  annually 
and  to  prepare  technical  Justifications  for 
U.S.  positions  in  COCOM.  At  presenf  the 
Office  of  Technology  Trade  which  carries 
out  the  Deparment's  responsibilities  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act  has  only 
four  full-time  professionals.  I  recognize  that 
the  Office  of  Technology  Trade  may  draw 
upon  the  expertise  of  the  services;  however, 
adequate  fuD-time  staff  Is  required  to  mar- 
shall  these  resources  and  assure  continuity, 
coordination  and  compliance  with  applica- 
ble law  and  policy.  Four  professionals  are 
clearly  inadequate  by  any  measure. 

I  urge  that  you  establish  as  a  high  priority 
securing  an  Increase  in  the  permanent  staff 
and  support  personnel  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Trade  and  any  additional  funds 
that  will  be  required  to  carry  out  DoD  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  I  will  count  on  you  to  advise  me 
what  actions  you  will  take.  I  also  ask  that 
you  submit  a  specific  timetable  for  complet- 
ing the  additional  analytical  and  regulatory 
work  necessary  for  full  implementation  of 
the  critical  technologies  approach. 

I  further  urge  that  the  Department  take 
immediate  steps  to  impose  adequate  con- 
trols on  the  transfer  of  technical  data  iden- 
tified on  the  critical  technologies  list. 
Present  export  regulations  do  not  require  a 
validated  license  for  the  export  of  many  of 
these  critical  technologies  to  most  non-Com- 
munist destinations.  As  a  consequence,  it  is 
im[>ossible  to  track,  much  less  effectively 
control,  these  technologies.  Most  foreign  na- 
tions. Including  several  of  our  COCOM 
allies,  do  not  have  adequate  license  controls 
on  exports  of  technical  data  or  adequate  en- 
forcement of  those  controls.  This  loophole 
in  our  controls  creates  significant  opportu- 
nities for  leakage  of  this  sensitive  data  to 
our  adversaries. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  should  use 
its  existing  authority  to  designate  appropri- 
ate critical  technologies  as  defense  articles 
and  place  them  under  Munitions  List  license 
controls  or,  at  least,  seek  adequate  license 
controls  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  I  will  appreciate  being  advised  what 
action  the  Department  will  take. 

Thus  far,  the  critical  technologies  project 
has  focused  on  technologies  employed  in 
weapons  related  systems  and  items  on  the 
Commodity  Control  List.  I  endorse  the  DoD 
and  the  Administration's  view  that  process 
know-how  can  also  enhance  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary capabilities  through  contributions  to 
key  military  support  industries.  I  under- 
stand that  the  industries  are:  motor  vehicu- 
lar (trucks  and  diesel  engines),  chemicals, 
machine  tool,  computers,  ship  building, 
aerospace,  and  metallurgy.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  oil  and  gas  industry  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list  of  strategic  defense  indus- 
tries, despite  the  fact  that  the  Administra- 
tion's new  policy  establishes  a  presumption 
of  denial  for  exports  to  the  Soviets  of  tech- 


nical data  for  the  manufsu;ture  of  oil  and 
gas  equipment.  I  ask  the  DoD  to  submit  a 
report  detailing  Its  views  on  the  advisability 
of  including  the  oil  and  gas  industry  as  a 
key  military  support  industry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  process  know-how  policy. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  Senator 
Nunn  and  I  wrote  to  President  Carter  on 
March  12  and  my  speech  of  April  30.  The 
letter  and  speech  summarize  a  number  of 
my  concerns  on  export  control  issues  in  ad- 
dition to  those  discussed  in  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Vice  Chairman. 


STANDING  WITH  SOLIDARITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Pope  John  Paul  II's  in- 
creased pressure  on  Poland's  military 
junta  to  fully  restore  the  nation's  in- 
dependent trade  union,  Solidarity. 

Addressing  30  trade  union  leaders  at 
the  Vatican,  including  six  Solidarity 
members  in  exile,  the  Pope  said  on 
February  9  that: 

The  restoration  of  an  effective  and  com- 
plete respect  for  the  rights  of  working  men, 
and  especially  their  right  to  a  union  which 
has  already  been  established  and  legalized, 
is  the  only  way  out  of  this  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

The  Pope  further  said  that  the 
harsh  measures  applied  by  the  Polish 
Government  "cannot  force  us  to 
forget  that  this  union  acquired,  and 
still  possesses,  the  character  of  an  au- 
thentic workers'  organization,  recog- 
nized and  confirmed  by  the  organs  of 
the  state." 

Solidarity,  the  Pope  said,  "is  and  re- 
mains an  autonomous  and  independ- 
ent union,  faithful  to  its  initial  aspira- 
tions, rejecting  violence  even  in  the 
difficult  situation  it  faces  today,  and 
still  hoping  to  be  a  constructive  force 
for  the  nation." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  at 
the  Pope's  firm  position  regarding  the 
tragic  developments  in  his  native  land. 

In  my  own  remarks  at  the  Interna- 
tional Solidarity  Day  rally  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  on  January  30,  1982,  I  em- 
phasized that  "no  solution  to  Poland's 
problems  is  possible  without  the  full 
participation  of  Solidarity." 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

International  Solidarity  Day  Rally 

We  are  here  to  protest.  We  are  also  here 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  brave  people  whose 
struggle  for  freedom  will  be  remembered 
throughout  the  world  long  after  their 
puppet  government  has  passed  from  the 
scene. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  among  so  many  dis- 
tinguished clergymen.  The  church  in 
Poland  is  living  proof  that  an  institution 
which  embodies  the  spiritual  values,  the  his- 
toric roots,  and  the  national  aspirations  of  a 
people  cannot  be  destroyed,  even  by  the  so- 
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phisticated    weapons    of    the    totalitarian 
state. 

Though  its  leaders  may  be  harassed,  its 
activities  restricted,  its  access  to  the  media 
curtailed,  the  church  endures,  with  quiet 
courage.  It  endures  because  for  Poles,  as  for 
all  people,  there  is  a  part  of  the  human  per- 
sonality which  will  not  surrender  itself  to 
the  state.  It  is  an  inextinguishable  force,  a 
permanent  threat  to  any  communist  system, 
and  to  all  systems  that  identify  society  with 
the  state. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  among  so  many 
trade  unionists,  whose  counterparts  in 
Poland  created  the  magnificent  movement 
of  workers,  which  quickly  became  the  vehi- 
cle for  the  expression,  not  only  of  workers' 
rights,  but  of  human  rights  for  all. 

In  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  a 
workers'  movement  arose,  almost  out  of  no- 
where, to  project  the  highest  values  of  the 
trade  union  mission. 

How  appropriate  that  our  activities  today 
should  begin  In  a  house  of  worship  and  con- 
clude in  the  house  of  labor,  underscoring 
the  role  of  the  two  most  important  people's 
institutions  in  Poland— the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Solidarity  trade  union  movement. 

Poland  offers  a  lesson  that  can  be  applied 
to  other  countries  where  basic  human  rights 
are  violated.  It  is  not  enough  to  denounce 
such  violations.  Our  goal  must  be  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  growth  of  free  institu- 
tions, without  which  other  rights  are  not 
likely  to  be  secured  or  protected. 

I  want  to  commend  Lane  Kirkland  and 
the  AFL-CIO  for  all  they  have  done,  in  so 
many  practical  ways,  to  assist  and  sustain 
Solidarity. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  Americans 
should  encourage  the  Polish  people  to  resist 
their  Soviet-imposed  government.  Look  at 
what  we  didn't  do  in  Hungary,  some  people 
say. 

They  miss  the  t>oint.  The  Poles  are  resist- 
ing—with or  without  our  encouragement. 
They  are  resisting  nonviolently.  The  ques- 
tion is:  do  we  let  them  know,  by  means  of 
demonstrations  like  this  one,  that  we  stand 
with  them,  or  do  we  abandon  them? 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  There  are 
people  who  propose  that  we  turn  our  backs 
on  the  Poles.  They  don't  use  those  words; 
instead,  they  say: 

Solidarity  went  too  far.  Imagine,  it  asked 
for  the  right  to  associate.  And  why  not?  Can 
It  be  condemned  for  that?  After  all,  it  is 
only  taking  seriously  the  famous  admoni- 
tion of  Lenin:  "Workers  of  the  World 
Unite!"  Solidarity  did  just  that! 

And  Solidarity  asked  for  the  right  to 
strike,  and  to  vote  in  genuine  elections. 
What  extremism! 

Or  we  are  told:  the  Jaruzelski  Junta  is  the 
best  we  (x>uld  hope  for.  It  is  the  only  alter- 
native to  a  Soviet  invasion.  We  should  view 
it  as  a  force  for  moderation. 

But  let's  be  clear  about  the  Junta:  what  it 
represents,  in  fact,  is  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
the  product  of  a  Soviet  invasion  in  a  specific 
form,  a  Soviet  putsch  by  proxy,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  destroy  Solidarity  as  an  inde- 
pendent institutional  force  and  to  secure 
the  hold  of  the  Kremlin  on  the  Polish  state. 

To  welcome  the  puppet  Junta,  whatever 
the  rationale,  is  to  abandon  the  Polish 
people.  It  is  to  betray  the  thousands  of  Soli- 
darity members  interned  in  detention  camps 
under  harsh  conditions.  It  is  to  betray  the 
cause  of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights. 

Meanwhile,  the  Jaruzelski  regime  is  in 
deep  trouble. 

They  have  not  succeeded  in  crushing  Soli- 
darity, nor  in  silencing  the  church.  They 


have  not  succeeded  in  stopping  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Communist  Party.  They  have 
not  succeeded  in  restoring  production  in  the 
factories,  the  offices,  the  farms. 

They  have  not  offered  a  program  to  solve 
the  serious  social  and  economic  problems  of 
Poland— because  they  cannot.  No  solution 
to  Poland's  problems  is  possible  without  the 
full  participation  of  Solidarity. 

This  is  what  we  are  asking: 

Release  Lech  Walesa; 

Free  aU  other  detainees: 

Lift  martial  law  altogether:  and 

Resume  negotiations  between  Solidarity 
and  the  government. 

Poland  poses  a  crucial  test  for  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance. 

We  should  spare  no  effort  to  persuade  our 
allies  to  Join  us  in  strong  pressures  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  United  States  has  a 
role  of  leadership,  and  we  do  not  meet  our 
responsibility  by  reducing  our  response  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator  acceptable 
to  confused  European  opinion. 

The  President  has  told  us  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  stronger  steps  If  the  situation 
in  Poland  does  not  improve.  It  is  not  im- 
proving; it  is  getting  worse.  It  is  time  for  the 
President  to  act. 

I  urge  the  following  immediate  moves: 

One.  Call  in  a  significant  portion  of  the 
balance  of  the  Polish  government's  debt  to 
the  West,  thus  requiring  Moscow  to  assume 
more  of  the  burden  of  balling  out  the  Polish 
economy. 

Two.  Ensure  that  any  future  transactions 
with  the  military  junta  in  Warsaw  be  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis,  and  that  credits  are  no 
longer  extended. 

Three.  Suspend  all  American  participation 
in  the  Siberian  Gas  Pipeline,  including  the 
suspension  of  the  export  licenses  of  all 
American  companies. 

Pour.  Press  for  the  strongest  denuncia- 
tions of  the  repressions  in  Poland  in  all 
available  international  forums. 

Five.  Step  up  private  humanitarian  relief 
to  the  Polish  people,  and  enhance  western 
radio  transmission  into  Poland  to  offset  the 
information  and  communication  blackout. 

One  final  word:  Solidarity  is  not  dead.  It  is 
the  Polish  junta  whose  days  are  numbered 
if  it  refuses  to  come  to  terms  with  Solidari- 
ty. It  is  the  Kremlin  that  has  more  on  its 
hands  than  it  can  handle. 

My  friends,  our  duty  is  to  intensify  the 
pressure— and  to  stand  with  Solidarity. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  PRO- 
POSED ENERGY  BUDGET  AND 
ORGANIZA-nON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  was  presented  with  President 
Reagan's  budget  on  Monday.  Most  of 
the  press  attention  so  far  has  t)een 
paid  to  the  plans  for  the  New  Federal- 
ism, holes  in  the  "social  safety  net," 
and  the  awesome  deficit  projections.  I 
wish  to  concentrate  today  on  what  the 
Reagan  program  means  for  this  Na- 
tion's energy  policy  and  energy  securi- 
ty. 

Taking  a  look  at  just  four  policy 
issues  shows  vividly  why  I  believe  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  what  coherence 
and  what  progress  we  have  made  since 
the  early  1970's  In  this  Nation's  energy 
policy.  Those  four  issues  are:  First,  dis- 
mantling the  Department  of  Energy; 
second,  our  vulnerability  to  an  oil 
supply  interruption;  third,  the  strate- 


gic petroleum  reserve  program;  and 
fourth,  the  budget  for  energy  conser- 
vation programs. 

Dismantling  the  Department  of 
Energy  became  a  "cause"— particular- 
ly in  conservative  circles— when  the  oil 
price  control  and  allocation  programs 
were  in  effect.  Deciding  to  get  rid  of 
DOE  because  of  oil  controls  ignores 
what  DOE  does.  The  entire  Federal 
energy  programs  budget  for  this  fiscal 
year  1982.  includes  $88  million  for  reg- 
ulatory programs.  Energy  regulation 
represents  less  than  seven-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  energy  pro- 
grams budget,  even  according  to  the 
President's  own  numbers. 

Ninety-two  and  a  half  percent  of  the 
energy  programs  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982  goes  for  energy  research,  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and  for 
the  nuclear  weapons  program  and  de- 
fense activities.  DOE  includes  the  na- 
tional labs  at  Sandia.  Los  Alamos,  and 
Livermore  that  are  very  important  to 
the  security  of  this  country.  No  one 
disputes  that  these  programs  are  of 
vital  importance  to  this  Nation's 
energy  security,  yet  the  very  proposal 
to  disperse  them  into  cubbyholes  in 
other  departments  will  make  them 
more  cumbersome  and  less  effective  at 
best.  One  can  just  Imagine  the  impact 
on  staff  morale  and  productivity  of 
being  assigned  to  four  different  agen- 
cies in  8  years. 

Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  know 
who  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Trade  Administration  is?  I 
doubt  it.  I  had  to  look  it  up.  In  the 
current  Congressional  Directory,  the 
position  is  listed  as  "vacant."  A  phone 
call  to  that  office  revealed  that  Law- 
rence J.  Brady  is  in  charge.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Conunerce  rank  is  the 
one  that  will  be  accorded  the  person  in 
our  Government  who  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  intemktional  energy  issues 
imder  the  latest  "leaked"  draft  of  the 
proposed  Depari.ment  of  Commerce. 
Frankly,  I  doubt  that  the  Saudis  wiU 
be  terribly  impressed  with -the  pros- 
pect of  dealing  with  anyone  of  that 
rank. 

Throwing  international  energy 
issues  in  «vith  international  trade 
issues  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce means  that  the  energy  issues 
will  get  short  shrift.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  trade  promotion  pro- 
gram is  a  darling  of  the  business  com- 
munity. It  is  inevitable  that  the  trade 
issues  will  be  the  focus  of  the  Depart- 
ment's attention.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  change  in  responsibility 
will  mean  that  low-ranking  officials  at 
the  Department  of  State  wiU  conduct 
the  day-to-day  business  of  our  interna- 
tional energy  policy.  In  my  years  of 
experience  in  Washington,  having  the 
State  Department  represent  us  on 
issues  of  this  importance  and  complex- 
ity has  not  been  very  satisfactory. 
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In  my  view,  abolishing  the  Depart- 
ment—and leaving  this  Nation  without 
a  Cabinet-level  energy  policymaker- 
will  send  the  wrong  signal  at  the 
wrong  time  to  our  allies,  to  our  adver- 
saries, and  indeed  to  the  entire  world. 

That  gets  to  the  next  issue— our  vul- 
nerabUity  to  an  oil  supply  interrup- 
tion. 

Few  would  dispute  that  the  Middle 
East  is  still  a  cauldron  of  instability.  I 
watch  these  things  pretty  closely  as  a 
member  of  the  Energy  Committee  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  want  to  go  into  details 
light  now,  but  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  what  is  happening  right 
now  in  Egypt.  To  me,  Egypt  is  the  key 
among  the  Arab  States.  They  have 
welcomed  the  Russians  back  In  with 
open  arms.  I  have  said  publicly  that  I 
can  see  all  sorts  of  opportunities  for 
what  we  call  mischief  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  in  other  areas  of  the  Middle  East. 

Even  though  our  own  dependence  on 
Persian  Gull  oil  is  declining— due  to 
conservation  and  the  recession— our 
economy  and  those  of  our  closest  allies 
will  for  the  foreseeable  future  be  very 
much  tied  to  Middle  Eastern  oil.  Cur- 
rently the  United  States  alone  is  im- 
porting 3  million  barrels  per  day  from 
OPEC  and  about  2  million  barrels  per 
day  of  that  is  from  Arab  members  of 
OPEC. 

What  does  the  administration  want 
to  do  about  this?  Nothing.  In  fact, 
they  want  to  do  worse  than  that.  The 
administration  is  opposing  enactment 
of  any  type  of  energy  emergency  legis- 
lation. We  have  a  bill  now  in  confer- 
ence—supported by  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House— to  give  the  President  author- 
ity to  allocate  oil  to  essential  sectors  of 
the  economy  in  times  of  an  emergen- 
cy. And  I  have  heard  rumors  that  the 
President  might  veto  it. 

Adherence  to  a  free  market  philoso- 
phy is  laudable,  but  blind  adherence— 
to  the  point  of  not  providing  the  coun- 
try with  basic  protection  in  time  of  a 
crisis— is  shortsighted.  That  brings  us 
to  a  third  issue— the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve. 

I  applauded  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's efforts  on  SPR  for  the  first  year 
they  were  in  office.  They  averaged  an 
SPR  fill  rate  of  292,000  barrels  per  day 
in  fiscal  year  1981,  a  commendable 
achievement.  Now  I  am  concerned 
about  what  api>ears  to  be  a  change  in 
direction. 

All  Indications  are  that  after  a  laud- 
able acceleration  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  program  in  the  past 
year,  the  administration  intends  to 
throttle  back  substantially.  Simply 
put.  there  is  no  more  important 
energy  security  program  than  the 
rapid  creation  of  a  large  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  budget  request 
for  oil  procurement  to  fill  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  will  be  $1.6  billion 


less  than  last  year's  appropriation,  a 
44-percent  cut.  The  budget  request  for 
storage  facilities  construction  will  be 
less  than  hadf  what  DOE  wanted  from 
OMB.  Moreover,  the  administration 
wants  to  defer  spending  28  percent  of 
what  was  appropriated  for  facilities 
construction  In  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
result  is  that  the  administration  con- 
cedes that  completion  of  the  SPR  will 
slip  1  entire  year.  This  rationale  is 
akin  to  delaying  production  of  B-1 
bombers  because  of  a  lack  of  hanger 
space.  The  General  Accoutlng  Office 
just  issued  a  report  that  criticizes  the 
DOE  for  failing  to  examine  temporary 
storage  options  which  would  permit 
continuing  high  procurement  rates  of 
oil  for  the  reserve. 

Equally  important,  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  to  dismantle  the  rela- 
tively balanced  array  of  research  pro- 
grams aimed  at  new  energy  conserva- 
tion technologies  and  alternative 
energy  sources,  including  fossil  fuels, 
which  would  reduce  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil.  The  new  budget  rep- 
resents a  97-percent  cut  in  funding 
energy  conservation  programs  and  an 
89-percent  cut  In  fossil  energy  re- 
search and  construction  funds.  Those 
numbers  compare  the  fiscal  year  1983 
request  with  fiscal  year  1981  funding. 

In  1980,  budget  authority  for  energy 
conservation  programs  was  $1  billion. 
Now  President  Reagan  proposes  to 
spend  just  $18  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 1  think  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  energy  analysis  have 
recently  noted  that  U.S.  oil  savings  be- 
tween 1979  and  1980  accounted  for 
over  half  of  the  free  world's  reduction 
In  oil  consumption  during  those  years. 
In  fact,  our  oil  savings  in  that  period 
were  as  much  as  the  total  oil  consump- 
tion in  many  industrialized  nations  in 
Western  Europe  and  Asia. 

No  other  oil  importing  nation  can 
maintain  that  world  oil  glut  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  simply  because  of 
the  magnitude  of  oiu-  oil  Imports  and 
our  potential  for  energy  conservation. 

What  signal  are  we  sending  abroad  if 
we  phase  out  our  programs  to  weath- 
erlze  our  buildings;  and  to  perform  re- 
search on  more  efficient  furnaces, 
water  heaters  and  appliances? 

Notably,  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Panel  of  the  Energy  Research 
Advisory  Board  has  just  released  its 
"Report  on  Federal  Energy  R.  «fe  D. 
Priorities,"  a  report  prepared  at  the 
Administration's  request,  which  con- 
cludes that  the  budget  cuts  in  energy 
conservation  research  are  not  warrant- 
ed because  the  private  sector  will  not 
do  the  research  that  is  needed. 

While  I  have  supported  nuclear 
power.  I  disagree  with  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  put  all  our  Federal 
eggs  into  the  nuclear  basket.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  pursuing  a 
balanced  array  of  energy  options. 

In  any  event,  I  hope  that  in  the 
coming  debate  over  the  dismantlement 


of  DOE  and  the  energy  budget,  we  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  real  issue,  wheth- 
er we  are  maintaining  a  sufficient  Fed- 
eral effort  in  promoting  our  energy  se- 
curity. In  my  view,  the  proposals 
before  us  do  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  allotted  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington.  I 
listened  to  what  he  was  saying,  and  I 
certainly  shall  foUowup  in  the  context 
of  the  rest  of  his  speech. 
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AGRICULTURE:  PROBLEMS  AND 
PROSPECTS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in 
1981,  we  were  repeatedly  reminded  of 
the  plight  of  America's  farmers  as  we 
struggled  throughout  the  session  to 
pass  a  farm  bill  which  would  be  fair  to 
farmers  without  causing  an  even 
greater  deficit  in  our  Federal  budget. 
Before  we  adjourned  in  December,  we 
passed  a  bill  that  we  hope  will  accom- 
plish this  task.  Although  it  appears 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  being  fair  to 
farmers  without  increasing  our  deficit, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  1981  farm  bill,  by 
itself,  will  not  bring  the  farmers  of 
America  out  of  the  economic  depres- 
sion they  are  now  experiencing. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
reported  that  the  estimated  net  farm 
income  in  America  for  1980  was  $19.9 
billion,  a  decrease  from  the  $32.7  bil- 
lion net  Income  of  1979.  The  estimated 
net  income  for  1981  ranges  from  $20  to 
$24  billion,  still  much  less  than  1979. 
In  my  own  State  of  Mississippi,  net 
farm  Income  decreased  from  $695.4 
million  in  1979  to  $271.4  million  in 
1980,  a  decrease  of  61  percent,  and  the 
lowest  net  farm  income  in  Mississippi 
since  1962. 

In  1980,  severe  drought  in  the  South 
caused  farm  income  to  be  reduced 
drastically.  This  was  compounded  by 
President  Carter's  embargo  of  certain 
agricultural  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1981,  farmers  produced  record  crops 
in  almost  every  commodity,  causing  an 
oversupply  and  bringing  prices  way 
down.  In  1980,  Mississippi  farmers  re- 
ceived an  average  price  of  $7.75  per 
bushel  for  their  soybeans.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1981.  they  were  receiving  only 
$6.08  per  bushel.  Cotton  farmers  re- 
ceived almost  77  cents  per  pound  in 
1980,  as  compared  to  just  over  51  cents 
per  pound  in  December  of  1981. 

While  the  prices  for  soybeans, 
cotton,  and  almost  every  other  com- 
modity have  been  dropping,  the  cost 
of  producing  the  commodities  has  con- 
tinued to  rise.  The  price  of  fertilizer  is 
up  7.4  percent  in  2  years  and  the  price 
of  fuel  has  doubled  in  that  time.  The 
price  of  diesel  fuel  alone  has  risen  370 
percent  ^Ince  1975. 


In  addition  to  these  increases,  dra- 
matic increases  in  interest  rates  have 
placed  extra  stress  upon  the  farmers. 
The  cost  of  credit  obtained  at  commer- 
cial lending  institutions  has  risen  as 
much  for  farmers  as  for  ariy  other 
business,  making  it  almost  impossible 
for  farmers  to  borrow  commercially. 
Interest  rates  charged  by  Federal  land 
banks  in  the  Fifth  Farm  Credit  Dis- 
trict, which  comprises  the  States  of 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana, 
increased  from  8.5  percent  in  Decem- 
ber 1975  to  11.75  percent  in  December 
1981.  As  recently  as  1978,  Farmers 
Home  Administration  was  charging  8 
percent  interest  on  their  standard  op- 
erating loans  to  farmers.  Currently, 
this  figure  is  14  percent.  Interest  on 
their  emergency  production  loans  has 
increased  from  8  percent  in  1977  to 
the  16  percent  now  being  charged.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  In- 
creased the  interest  on  its  crop  loans 
from  6  percent  in  1970.  to  a  current 
rate  of  14  percent. 

These  and  other  factors  over  the 
past  few  years  have  caused  the  debt 
incurred  by  farmers  to  grow  immense- 
ly. Total  farm  debt  grew  by  an  esti- 
mated $20  billion  during  1981,  to 
$194.5  billion,  an  increase  of  11  per- 
cent for  the  year.  This  figure  is  astro- 
nomical when  we  consider  that  in 
1976,  the  total  debt  was  less  than  half 
of  this  amoimt,  at  $90  billion. 

I  realize  that  I  have  painted  a  very 
grim  picture  thus  far  of  the  fanning 
situation.  I  never  like  to  dwell  on  nega- 
tive thoughts  but,  in  all  truthfulness, 
the  picture  is  grim  for  farmers  at  this 
time.  In  order  to  find  the  solution  to 
the  distress  our  farmers  are  experienc- 
ing, I  fell  it  was  necessary  first  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems. 

There  are  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems I  have  mentioned  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  already  taken 
some  steps  toward  improvement.  Be- 
cause of  the  record  crop  production  in 
1981  and  an  oversupply  of  stock  com- 
modities, I,  along  with  our  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  farming  community, 
urged  Agriculture  Secretary  John 
Block  to  consider  implementing  some 
type  of  acreage  reduction  program.  On 
January  29.  1982,  Secretary  Block  an- 
nounced such  a  program,  calling  for  10 
to  15  percent  reductions  in  the  1982 
cotton,  rice,  wheat,  and  feed  grain 
crops.  Hopefully,  this  move  wUl  de- 
crease our  oversupply  of  these  com- 
modities, thus  improving  the  market 
situation  for  farmers. 

Another  step  to  increase  the  demand 
for  commodities  and  improve  the 
market  for  farm  productions  is  ex- 
panding our  export  markets.  I  have 
asked  Secretary  Block  and  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Bill  Brock  to  use  every 
means  available  to  them  to  increase 
our  shipments  of  agricultural  products 
to  other  countries.  Already,  agricul- 
ture sets  a  shining  example  among  all 
exports  of  the  United  States,  with  a 


1980  trade  balance  of  plus  $24  billion. 
However,  we  are  all  well  aware  that 
there  are  still  many  countries  with 
great  needs  for  our  farm  products.  By 
making  more  of  our  products  available 
to  them,  or  by  making  them  more 
available  to  our  products,  we  can  help 
them  and  our  farmers. 

Of  all  the  steps  that  could  be  taken 
to  help  this  Nation's  farmers,  none 
would  be  more  effective  than  making 
credit  more  available  and  making  it 
available  at  lower  interest  rates.  In 
1981,  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  national  commission 
to  study  this  problem  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  actions  that  Con- 
gress can  take  to  provide  stability  in 
this  area.  Through  the  Joint  efforts  of 
this  commission,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Congress,  I  know 
we  can  find  an  eventual  solution  to 
this  grave  problem. 

These  lower  Interest  rates  wiU  take 
time  to  achieve,  however,  and  our 
farmers  need  credit  now,  even  at  the 
higher  rates  they  are  having  to  pay. 
The  Federal  Government  can  continue 
to  help  sound  farmers  avoid  bankrupt- 
cy by  serving  as  a  lender  of  last  resort, 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. However,  there  is  a  limit  as  to 
the  amount  of  help  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  can  provide.  At  some 
point,  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
the  private  sector  to  help  provide 
credit  for  these  farmers  who  are  expe- 
riencing temporary  difficulties. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  lending 
institutions  should  make  or  extend 
loans  for  farmers  who  show  no  signs 
of  ever  improving  their  situation. 
However,  those  farmers  who  have 
done  well  in  the  past  and  continue  to 
practice  good  farming  techniques 
should  not  be  abandoned  because  they 
have  1  or  2  poor  years.  It  is  especially 
important  that  the  insititutlons  of  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System, 
which  have  a  long  and  proud  history 
of  service  to  farmers  in  Mississippi  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  bear  with 
these  farmers.  I  trust  these  institu- 
tions will  continue  to  take  a  stand  for 
helping  farmers  In  even  the  roughest 
of  times.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  co- 
operative lending  institutions,  and  all 
other  commercial  lenders,  will  use  all 
the  tools  available  to  assist  farmers 
who  are  experiencing  temporary  diffi- 
culties. 

There  are  serious  problems  now 
facing  America's  farmers,  but  there 
are  also  solutions  to  the  problems.  Un- 
fortunately, the  solutions  may  not 
appear  too  pleasant,  such  as  the  acre- 
age reduction  program,  which,  in 
effect,  cuts  back  on  production  in 
order  to  Improve  market  conditions. 
However,  to  cure  the  economic  ills  of 
our  farmers,  we  must  take  our  medi- 
cine, regardless  of  how  bad  it  tastes. 

We  cannot  expect  the  farmers  alone 
to  bear  up  to  these  problems.  Farming 
is  still  the  "heartbeat  of  America"  and 


when  farmers  have  problems,  we  all 
have  problems.  Let  us  start  now  to 
remedy  this  national  concern. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  good  debate 
yesterday  with  reference  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the  $5 
billion  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural 
loans.  I  did  not  want  to  crowd  in  on 
the  time  yesterday  to  make  these  re- 
marks that  I  have  this  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  tour,  a  county-to-county,  a 
courthouse-to-courthouse  tour,  of  my 
State.  I  visited  over  90  percent  of  the 
counties  and  came  In  contact  with 
every  segment  of  the  economy,  includ- 
ing the  agricultural  producers  of  the 
State.  This  is  not  a  poor-mouth 
speech,  it  is  not  a  poor-mouth  plea 
from  these  people.  I  was  looking  for 
the  facts.  I  refer  now  to  our  agricul- 
tural picture  In  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  but,  of  course,  I  know  more 
al)out  it  In  my  own  State. 

In  1980,  Mr.  President.  In  our 
export-Import  balance  of  trade,  agri- 
cultural products  contributed  a  plus 
figure  of  $24  billion— $24  billion  in 
favor  of  our  side  of  this  export-import 
problem  balancing  our  foreign  trade. 
That,  within  itself,  just  on  the  sheer 
merits,  shows  what  an  important, 
highly  essential  factor  farming  is  with 
reference  to  our  world  trade,  without 
which  our  economy  would  be  drastical- 
ly reduced  in  this  country. 

In  my  own  State,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  hard  years  recently,  very  dif- 
ficult years  out  on  the  production  line. 
I  am  amazed  to  see  how  the  figures 
really  do  turn  out.  In  my  own  State  of 
Mississippi  virith  reference  to  farm 
income,  this  was  not  due  to  any  inac- 
tion on  their  part.  They  were  not  dila- 
tory in  any  way.  It  was  due  to  weather 
and  other  circumstances  beyond  their 
control.  Investments  were  made  in  the 
way  of  labor  and  fertilizer  and  other 
expenses,  expenses  for  machinery  and 
other  things  thai  go  to  pay  the  cost  of 
a  normal  crop. 

Those  are  devastating  facts,  Mr. 
President,  that  show  that  this  essen- 
tial major  segment  of  our  entire  econ- 
omy must  have  some  sustaining  way  of 
carrying  on  in  the  face  of  these  ad- 
verse conditions.  On  top  of  that,  we  all 
are  familiar  with  the  load  that  they 
have  to  carry  along  with  everyone  else 
with  reference  to  these  excessive  Inter- 
est rates  that  are  now  climbing  back 
up  again. 

I  am  not  laying  blame  or  trying  to, 
but  it  Is  a  condition  of  life  where  they 
are  having  to  carry  the  extra  load  that 
comes  along  on  top  of  all  these  other 
conditions  with  which  they  are  faced. 
No  wonder  that  we  had  almost  a  unan- 
imous vote  yesterday,  as  I  recall— I  do 
not  have  the  figiu-es  in  mind  this 
morning- with  reference  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  I  believe 
the  Government  will  get  all  of  its 
money  back  with  reference  to  these 
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loans,  but  no  wonder  we  had  a  near 
unanimoiis  vote  once  the  membership 
was  apprised  of  the  facts  in  reference 
to  that  rather  limited  field  of  financ- 
ing that  the  resolution  contained  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  President,  the  lending  institu- 
tions now  in  the  agricultural  world 
must  give  lenience  for  the  time  being 
to  this  delicate  problem  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation and  span  the  tide  could  not  be 
more  clearly  spelled  out  than  with  the 
mere  statement  of  these  facts  and  fig- 
ures. I  know  of  my  personal  knowledge 
that  a  great  many  of  these  producers 
of  farm  products  have  already  carried 
the  load.  They  have  already  exhausted 
their  own  resources,  their  reserves, 
many  of  them  their  own  reserves, 
their  own  life  savings,  you  might  say. 

These  savings  have  gradually  been 
absorbed  in  these  lean  years  by  the 
terrific  costs  of  planning  and  going 
through  the  processes  of  producing  a 
buck,  whether  you  produce  one  or  not, 
whether  the  growth  year  is  good  or 
not.  These  lean  years  have  gradually 
eliminated  the  savings,  the  reserves, 
the  backlog  of  many  of  these  farmers 
and  agricultural  producers.  The  securi- 
ty that  they  offer  is  still  good  to  a 
great  measure:  their  potential  for 
future  years  is  still  there.  Whatever  is 
loaned  to  them  or  time  allowed  on  the 
debts  they  already  have  is  certainly 
not  to  be  considered  a  loss  now  to  the 
Oovemmet.  Adjustments  will  be  made 
In  the  future. 

I  am  not  just  talking  through  my 
hat,  Mr.  President.  I  have  seen  these 
things  come  and  go  for  decades.  I  live 
In  a  rural  county.  I  live  close  to  the 
land  and  the  fanner.  I  know  the  prob- 
lems they  have.  I  have  practiced  law,  I 
was  a  State  representative,  so  I  know 
how  these  thing  work  and  the  job  that 
the  farmers  are  doing. 

I  am  delighted  at  the  chance  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues these  facts.  I  was  assisted  in 
preparation  of  these  remarks  by  one 
of  the  finest  friends  and  advisers  that 
I  have  In  the  State,  who  has  been  a 
monumental  success  in  the  field  of  ag- 
riculture, not  just  growing  products, 
but  being  head  of  a  nitrogenous  fertil- 
izer company  that  has  been  modem 
and  pioneering  and  contributed  so 
much,  a  very  fine  man  of  jud^nent.  I 
know  that  he  knows  the  problems  and 
he  has  poured  his  heart  and  soul,  in 
addition  to  his  knowledge,  into  helping 
in  the  preparation  of  this  statement. 
It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  give  his 
name— Owen  Cooper  of  Yazoo  City, 
Miss.  He  is  a  lifelong  associate  and 
friend  of  mine,  although  not  in  a  busi- 
ness way. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  take  advantage 
of  other  opportunities,  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  elsewhere,  to 
present  to  the  Senate  the  true  facts  in 
connection  with  this  problem.  I  have 


contributed  what  I  can  toward  the  so- 
lution of  our  problem  with  respect  to 
fiscal  affairs. 

We  must  find  our  way  back  to  a 
sound  positibn  in  those  affairs,  where 
the  outgo  is  more  nearly  the  same  as 
our  income.  We  must  stop  the  deficits 
that  have  overwhelmed  us  more  and 
more  in  the  last  several  years.  I  have 
been  here  during  those  years,  and  I 
have  observed  this  as  we  have  gone 
along.  My  vote  has  been  somewhat  in 
line  with  what  would  have  been  a 
nearly  balanced  budget,  anyway. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this 
problem.  Any  free  government  such  as 
ours  is  going  to  have  these  problems. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  them  is  to  go-to 
an  autocratic  government  of  some 
kind,  which  we  do  not  want  as  a 
system. 

So  we  will  stay  with  these  problems. 
We  will  live  with  them,  and  we  will 
pull  through.  We  will  work  them  out. 

Time  is  short.  We  made  fine  head- 
way last  year.  We  must  make  that  gap 
a  little  closer  this  year,  if  at  aU  possi- 
ble, in  balancing  the  budget.  But  we 
cannot  avoid  these  special  problems, 
one  of  which  I  have  outlined. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  additional 
time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized, 
under  the  previous  order,  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  urging  him 
not  to  certify  to  Congress  the  need  for 
this  country  to  go  back  into  the  pro- 
duction of  nerve  gas  and  other  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

This  week  I  received  my  answer 
from  the  President  relative  to  this  ad- 
ministration's position  on  this  critical 
issue. 

That  answer  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Times  and 
throughout  the  news  media.  The 
F»resident  responded  by  saying  that 
this  administration  had  made  a  deci- 
sion to  embark  on  a  coiu-se  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  could  affect  the 
entire  future  of  this  country  and  the 
world  as  greatly  as  the  nuclear  era. 

The  Prerident  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  certified  this  week  to  Congress 
that  the  production  of  lethal  binary 
chemical  munitions  is  essential  to  the 
national  interest  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  requested  budget  au- 
thority to  spend  at  least  $705  million 
next  year  to  go  back  into  the  chemical 
weapons  race. 

We  recall  that  just  a  few  months 
ago,  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  great 
debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  over  this 


issue  of  whether  or  not  to  expend,  as 
some  said,  "just  a  few  million  dollars" 
to  construct  a  facility  to  produce  nerve 
gas. 

I  remember  well  the  argument  es- 
poused by  some  of  the  proponents  of 
chemical  weapons.  During  the  course 
of  that  debate,  one  of  the  basic  thrusts 
of  their  argument  was,  "Let's  go  ahead 
and  appropriate  this  relatively  small 
amount  of  money,  $23  million  or  $26 
million"— whatever  the  case  was  at 
that  particular  time— "to  construct  the 
facility." 

That  did  not  mean  that  this  country 
was  committing  itself  to  the  reversal 
of  a  13-year-old  policy  of  opposition  to 
the  production  of  chemical  warfare. 
Basically,  the  proponents  of  nerve  gas 
said,  "Let  us  construct  the  facility  and 
then,  at  the  appropriate  time,  we  will 
make  a  decision,  based  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's certification  or  lack  of  certifica- 
tion, whether  to  go  back  into  produc- 
tion of  nerve  gas  and  chemical  weap- 
ons." 

Once  again,  I  express  my  opposition 
to  this  administration's  reversal  of  a 
policy  maintained  by  three  Presidents 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  President  in  my 
January  22  letter,  I  oppose  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  multibillion  dollar  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
chemical  weapons,  in  which  no  one 
can  win,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  this  country  today  has  an 
enormous  existing  stockpile  of  chemi- 
cal weapons.  Contrary  to  what  some 
would  have  us  believe,  there  is  not  a 
serious  deterioration  of  this  existing 
supply  of  chemical  weapons  and  nerve 
gas  that  we  have  stored  in  11  sites  in 
this  coimtry  and  in  other  places 
around  the  world. 

So,  the  question  is,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  other  than  add  to  the 
stockpiles  that  we  already  have? 

The  second  reason  I  oppose  the  pro- 
duction of  nerve  gas  and  entering  once 
again  into  this  chaotic  and  catastroph- 
ic arena  of  chemical  warfare  produc- 
tion is  that  only  unprotected  people, 
the  civilian  population,  will  be  vulner- 
able to  the  use  of  chemical  weapons, 
since  the  Soviet  and  the  U.S.  troops 
are  today  equipped  with  protective 
clothing. 

In  other  words,  nerve  gas  does  not 
kill  soldiers,  Mr.  President.  It  kills  ci- 
vilians. It  kills  unprotected  men, 
women,  and  children  who  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  a  gas  mask  or  protective 
clothing. 

The  third  reason  why  I  oppose  the 
production  of  nerve  gas  is  very  clear.  I 
have  stated  it  on  several  occasions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  other 
places.  We  face  the  fact  today  that  our 
Eiiropean  allies  refuse  to  deploy,  to 
store,  new  binary  nerve  gas  or  chemi- 
cal weapons  on  their  soil.  They  have 
stated  this  proposition  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Therefore,  where  will  we  store 
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additional  nerve  gas  and  other  chemi- 
cal weapons  other  than  on  our  own 
soil?  That  would  be  too  far  away  from 
the  specific  battle  zone  in  a  chemical 
warfare  environment. 

Fourth,  I  oppose  the  production  of 
chemical  weapons  because  this  pro- 
gram as  outlined  by  the  President,  and 
supported  by  the  Army  and  the  Penta- 
gon, diverts  resources— vital  resources, 
critical  resources,  precious  resources— 
which  could  be  better  used  to  improve 
our  conventional  defense  system. 

I  am  concerned,  further,  about  the 
possibility  that  this  departxire  from 
previous  policy  will  be  approved  by 
Congress  without  a  full.  open,  and 
careful  hearing  on  this  issue. 

If  we  look  back  the  last  2  years  and 
review  the  debate  on  this  floor  about 
the  decision  to  go  back  into  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  weapons,  we  will 
see  that  only  on  one  and  possibly  two 
occasions  have  we  had  committee 
hearings.  Those  have  been  executive 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  to  reverse  this  13-year-old  policy 
of  staying  out  of  chemical  weapons 
production. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  at  a  time  of 
a  $100  billion  deficit  America  is  again 
committing  itself  to  a  multibillion 
dollar  chemical  weapons  program  of 
with  very  little  attention  to  how  it  fits 
into  our  overall  defense  plan. 

The  problems  we  face  when  deci- 
sions of  this  magnitude  are  made  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  are  well  illustrated  by 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  aati- 
cle.  This  describes  the  newest  turn- 
around on  the  question  of  how  and 
where  to  base  the  MX  missile. 

I  contend  that  our  lack  of  defense 
planning,  not  necessarily  our  lack  of 
weaponry,  is  our  real  window  of  vul- 
nerability. We  may  have  a  5-year  plan 
to  spend  defense  dollars  but  today 
what  we  lack  is  a  5-year  plan  for  pro- 
tecting this  Nation,  a  5-year  plan  for 
our  national  defense. 

During  the  last  2  years,  and  with 
little  discussion  this  Senate  has  au- 
thorized, as  I  have  mentioned  previ- 
ously, $23  million  for  the  preliminary 
phase  of  a  chemical  weapons  program. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  before  we 
commit  any  more  money,  before  we 
make  this  drastic  mistake.  I  believe 
that  we  owe  it  to  this  country  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
hold  detailed,  public  hearings  on  the 
appropriate  role  chemical  weaponry 
should  play  in  our  national  defense 
posture. 

I  have  today  written  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  request  such  hear- 
ings of  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate.  I  have  made 
this  request  of  Senator  Hattield,  the 
chairman  of  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  Senator  Hattield  will 
hold  full  hearings  of  that  committee 
on  this  issue  before  we  plunge  our 


country   into   this   unwinnable  situa- 
tion. 

In  conclusion.  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  sincere  in  wanting  our  national 
defense  posture  to  be  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible. All  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Congress  and  across  this  country 
want  a  strong  defense.  But  when  we 
look  at  this  decision  in  the  fuU  light  of 
day.  I  think  there  Is  a  distinct  possibil- 
ity the  President  and  the  Pentagon 
could  well  reverse  themselves  even 
after  we  have  committed  a  multibillion 
dollar  expenditure. 

The  MX  missile  is  on  our  minds  this 
morning  because  of  the  Washington 
Post  article.  There  is  a  similarity  be- 
tween the  MX  and  the  production  of 
nerve  gas,  and  that  similarity  is  this: 
Here  is  the  MX  missile  system  where 
we  have  spent  from  $4  billion  to  $5  bil- 
lion and  maybe  even  more  in  study, 
planning,  and  preparation:  still  we 
have  no  MX  missile,  and  still,  if  it  is 
produced,  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  We  do  not  know  where  to  put 
it,  we  do  not  know  whether  to  put  it  In 
existing  silos  or  whether  to  put  the 
MX  missile  in  a  place  that  will  be  a  de- 
ceptive mode  of  deployment. 

In  the  nerve  gas  situation  there  is  a 
similarity  to  the  MX  because  here  we 
are  appropriating  $23  million  to  con- 
struct a  site  to  make  It,  another  $30 
million  or  $40  million  to  complete  and 
equip  that  facility.  Then,  finally,  we 
are  considering  $700  million  to  $800 
million,  in  this  appropriation  and  an- 
other billion  dollars  next  year,  and 
then  another  couple  of  billion  dollars 
the  year  after  to  get  into  full-scale 
production  of  nerve  gas.  Still  we  have 
not  defined  the  mission  for  chemical 
warfare,  we  have  not  defined  the  role 
for  nerve  gas,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  we  will  do  with  it  once  it  is  actu- 
ally produced. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves 
today  embarking,  I  think,  on  a  long 
road  of  insanity  in  a  war  that  we 
cannot  win,  and  the  Soviets  cannot 
win.  It  is  one  where  we  would  find  our- 
selves continuing  to  spend  on  the  road 
to  oblivion,  spending  ourselves  into 
bankruptcy  and  trying  to  purchase  the 
Ulusion  of  strength.  We  are  commit- 
ting dollars  to  a  problem  and  we  know 
in  restrospect  that  the  decisions  we 
have  made  in  the  past,  have  been 
made  in  the  wrong  way  because  we 
have  attempted  to  throw  dollars  at 
problems.  I  have  a  great  fear  that  this 
is  what  we  are  doing  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro  my 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Mark  Hat- 
field, chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  asking  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  hold  open 
hearings  and  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  examine  thoroughly  this  decision 
before  it  is  finally  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

n.S.  Skrate. 
Waahington,  D.C.  February  11,  1982. 
Hon.  Mark  Hattield, 

Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Waahington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Chairmah:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest that  the  full  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  schedule  early  and  extensive 
hearings  on  the  President's  request  to  fund 
the  production  of  binary  chemical  weapons. 
This  decision,  reversing  a  policy  maintained 
for  more  than  a  decade  by  three  Presidents, 
has  an  Importance  that  warrants  full  discus- 
sion by  the  Congress. 

In  a  time  of  budget  deficits,  expansion  of 
national  defense  expenditures,  and  sensitive 
discussions  with  our  allies  about  defense 
and  foreign  policy  commitments.  I  believe  it 
is  essential  for  Congress  to  make  its  decision 
about  funding  production  of  new  nerve  gas 
weapons  only  after  full,  open  and  careful 
consideration. 

As  you  know,  I  have  actively  oppoeed  our 
country's  re-entering  the  nerve  gas  race.  On 
January  22  I  wrote  the  President  urging 
him  not  to  certify  production  of  nerve  gas 
as  necessary  to  our  national  defense.  This 
letter  cites  four  specific  areas  which  I  be- 
lieve must  be  addressed  before  a  decision  of 
this  magnitude  is  made.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
is  enclosed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  certainly  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  these  full 
committee  hearings  and  share  my  concerns 
with  the  Committee. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
request. 

Sincerely, 

David  Prtor. 


ORDER  VITIATING  ORDER  FOR 
THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENA- 
TOR QUAYLE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
special  order  for  Senator  Quatle  will 
not  be  needed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  setting  aside  15 
minutes  for  his  use  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  lead- 
ership time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


CENTER  FOR  NATIONAL  POLICY 
STUDIES  ON  MILITARY  POUCY 
PROVIDE  THOUGHTFUL  AL- 
TERNATIVES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  two 
thoughtful  papers  presented  by  spe- 
cialists of  the  Center  for  National 
Policy  provide  important  arguments 
for  revising  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  policy. 

These  papers  were  authored  by  Paul 
Wamke,  former  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
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chief  U.S.  negotiator  for  SALT  II  and 
James  Woolsey,  former  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  The  papers  were  spe- 
cially commissioned  by  the  Center  for 
National  Policy,  a  nonprofit  public 
policy  research  organization  commit- 
ted to  stimulating  ideas  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  vital  issues  of  the 
eighties.  This  is  but  one  of  a  continu- 
ing series  of  thoughtful  presentations 
made  by  the  center;  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  center  for  this  valuable 
work. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of 
these  issues,  I  recommend  these  in- 
sightful presentations  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
call  particular  attention  to  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  Mr.  Wamke  re- 
garding the  proposal  to  deploy  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  general 
purpose  submarines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Strategic  Nuclear  Weapons  Policy  for 
THE  1980's 
(By  Paul  C.  Wamke) 

Formal  decisions  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration and  remarks  by  some  of  Its  officials 
over  the  past  several  months  have  stimulat- 
ed renewed  debate  about  America's  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  policy.  Despite  the  pletho- 
ra of  announcements  and  comments,  howev- 
er, there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  there 
is,  in  fact,  an  American  policy  on  strategic 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  Reagan  Strategic  Program  an- 
nounced on  October  2,  1981  did  little  to 
dispel  this  doubt.  Although  wisely  abandon- 
ing the  costly,  cumbersome  and  unworkable 
proposal  by  the  Carter  Administration  to 
shuttle  MX  missiles  among  multiple  shel- 
ters, the  announcement  continued  to  refer 
to  a  "window  of  vulnerability"  which  Is  said 
to  render  our  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  subject  to  destruc- 
tion by  a  Soviet  preemptive  attack.  But  if  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  "window"  Is 
Indeed  open,  the  decision  to  place  the  MX 
missiles  in  ejdsting  ICBM  silos  would  do 
nothing  to  close  it,  whatever  degree  of  hard- 
ening might  be  undertaken.  And  other  fea- 
tures of  the  program,  notably  the  deploy- 
ment of  hundreds  of  strategic-range  cruise 
missUes  on  general  purpose  submarines, 
would  serve  largely  to  move  the  nuclear 
arms  competition  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  area  The  program  as  a  whole  re- 
flects no  coherent  strategy. 

United  States  and  Soviet  negotiators 
began  meeting  In  Oeneva  on  November  30, 
1981  to  discuss  limitations  on  the  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  forces  that  can  strike  Eu- 
ropean targets  from  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
after  the  NATO  deployment  planned  for 
late  1983,  could  hit  the  Russian  homeland 
from  American  launchers  in  West  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  perhaps  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium.  There  have  been 
preliminary  discussions  about  the  resiunp- 
tlon  of  the  Strategic  Arms  LimlUtlon  Talks 
(SALT),  tentatively  re-named  START  (for 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks). 

The  relationship  between  the  two  sets  of 
negotiations.  If  understood,  is  unexplained. 
They  are  of  pivotal  importance  to  world 


peace  and  survival.  But  if  there  is  to  be  a 
genuine  chance  of  significant  progress 
toward  controlling  nuclear  arms,  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  there  be  an  underlying  and  ration- 
al strategic:  doctrine. 

THE  PORPOSES  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

One  threshold  question  must  be  asked. 
What  purposes  can  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons serve  tn  promoting  national  objectives? 
It  Is  doubtful  that  a  uniform  answer  would 
be  given  today  or  that  officials  in  previous 
administrations  would  have  found  them- 
selves in  complete  agreement.  The  differ- 
ences in  view  even  extend  to  the  definition 
of  strategic  weaponry. 

No  clear  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Even  limited  battlefield  use  carries  a 
grave  potential  of  escalation  to  an  all-out 
strategic  exchange.  For  purposes  of  analy- 
sis, however,  it  is  helpful  to  classify  as  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  only  those  American 
warheads  targetted  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries  and  those 
Soviet  warheads  that  can  strike  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies. 

Tactical  battlefield  nuclear  weapons  are 
Intended  for  use  against  enemy  troops  and 
armor.  They  would  explode  on  friendly  ter- 
ritory and  any  collateral  damage  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  incurred  by  West  Europe- 
an countries.  The  decision  to  use  them  to 
ward  off  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  would 
be  difficult  and  dangerous.  But  there  is,  at 
least  in  theory,  a  fire  break. 

For  example,  the  so-called  neutron  bomb, 
more  accurately  described  as  an  enhanced- 
radiation  warhead,  has  provoked  much  con- 
troversy and  has  given  the  Soviet  Union  a 
chance  to  play  on  popular  West  European 
aversion  to  nuclear  arms.  But  neither  it  nor 
the  older  tactical  battlefield  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  threaten  the  security  and  survival 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  shells  and  short- 
range  missiles  can  only  destroy  Soviet  sol- 
diers and  tanlts  operating  in  Western 
Europe.  The  Soviets  have  a  sure  defense 
against  battlefield  nuclear  weapons:  all  they 
need  to  do  is  stay  home  and  not  Invade. 

Strategic  nuclear  weapons,  by  contrast, 
can  devastate  even  a  non-aggressor  with 
little  warning.  They  are  unrelated  to  any 
battlefield  and  they  are  indiscriminate  in 
their  toll  on  human  lives  and  property. 

The  notion  that  these  weapons  can  be 
used  in  a  relatively  clean  counterforce  strike 
to  destroy  enemy  IC3M  sUos  may  fit  in  a 
war  game  but  not  in  the  real  world.  The  nu- 
clear war-flghting  concept  reflected  in  re- 
ports of  Presidential  Directive  59— finalized 
in  the  campaign  heat  of  the  summer  of 
1980— glosses  over  the  numbers  and  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  warheads  that  would  be 
needed  to  stand  any  chance  of  attriting  even 
the  land-based  segment  of  the  thousands  of 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  deployed  by 
each  side.  The  response  to  an  attack  that 
would  leave  millions  dead  and  more  millions 
djring  could  not  be  expected  to  be  cool  and 
calculated.  Nor  would  the  resulting  war  be  a 
protracted  exchange  of  limited  strikes. 

Because  of  the  expense  of  nuclear  arms 
and  the  enormous  new  dimension  they  give 
to  destructive  capacity,  strategists  have 
struggled  since  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age 
to  find  some  way  in  which  they  might  be 
used  flexibly  to  achieve  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. At  a  time  when  we  had  a  virtual  nucle- 
ar monopoly,  we  could  indulge  such  con- 
cepts as  massive  retaliation,  whereby  we 
could  threaten  nuclear  catastrophe  to  an 
opponent  who  challenged  American  Inter- 
ests by  the  use  of  conventional  military 
forces.   Even  today,   when  there  is  rough 


equality  in  strategic  nuclear  striking  power 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  are  voices  urging  the  West  to 
"devise  ways  in  which  it  can  employ  strate- 
gic forces  coercively,  while  minimizing  the 
potentially  paralyzing  impact  of  self-deter- 
rence." This  argument,  put  forth  perhaps 
most  starkly  in  an  article  by  Colin  S.  Gray 
and  Keith  Payne  in  the  Summer  1980  issue 
of  Foreign  Pt^icy.  continues:  "If  American 
nuclear  power  is  to  support  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectiTes,  the  United  SUtes  must 
possess  the  ability  to  wage  nuclear  war  ra- 
tionally." 

The  current  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA), 
Eugene  D.  Rostow.  told  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  October  20,  1981  that  the 
United  States  must  "be  capable  of  respond- 
ing with  nuclear  weapons  if  its  vital  inter- 
ests are  imperilled  by  attack  from  nuclear 
or  conventional  forces."  The  concept  of  ex- 
tended deterrence,  whereby  the  threat  to 
use  our  strategic  nuclear  weapons  may  pre- 
vent or  stop  Soviet  aggression  or  mischief 
anywhere  in  the  world,  seems  still  to  be  ac- 
corded intellectual  respectability.  There  is  a 
note  of  nostalgia,  if  not  reproach,  in  com- 
ments such  as  that  of  George  Will  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  20,  1981: 
"The  end  of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  superiori- 
ty has  meant  an  end  to  the  ability  to  use 
threats  of  general  war  to  enforce  regional 
security."  That  ability,  it  should  be  noted, 
ended  while  we  still  had  impressive  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  margins,  but  when  the 
Soviets  had  acquired  forces  adequate  for  nu- 
clear retaliation.  Nothing  we  could  have 
done,  or  can  now  do,  would  restore  it. 

Soviet  invervention  in  unstable  regional 
situations,  even  of  an  overt  nature,  won't  be 
stopped  by  the  brandishing  of  our  nuclear 
arsenal.  The  prospect  of  reciprocal  nuclear 
immolation  commands  credence  only  in  the 
context  of  a  nuclear  threat  from  the  other 
side.  And  the  actual  use  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  in  reqionse  to  conventional  aggres- 
sion would  set  in  train  an  escalation  for 
which  nothing  in  history  provides  any  expe- 
rience on  how  it  could  be  controlled  or  how 
it  could  be  stopped. 

Strategic  nuclear  weapons  can  serve  only 
one  rational  purpose:  They  can  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  using  its  own  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  or  making  a  plausible 
threat  of  such  use  against  the  United  States 
or  its  allies.  They  cannot  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  conventional  military  capability  or 
to  shape  a  world  order  to  our  liking.  They 
are  not  susceptible  of  being  tamed  to  pro- 
vide a  flexible  response  or  a  sound  strategy 
of  nuclear  war-fighting.  A  threat  to  nuke 
the  Kremlin  If  the  Soviet  leaders  don't 
behave  would  lack  any  credibUlty  and  would 
evoke  comparable  apocalyptic  bluster. 

Nor  is  it  any  longer  credible,  if  indeed  it 
ever  were,  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
strike  the  Soviet  Union  with  nuclear  mis- 
siles and  bombs  if  the  Soviets  were  to  march 
into  Western  Europe.  We  cannot  be  expect- 
ed, by  friend  or  by  foe,  deliberately  to  con- 
vert a  conventional  conflict  into  a  strategic 
exchange  that  would  mean  our  own  nuclear 
obliteration,  whether  the  American  war- 
heads come  from  the  continental  United 
States,  from  ballistic-missile  submarines,  or 
from  launchers  in  Western  Europe.  It  re- 
mains doctrine  that.  In  case  of  Warsaw  Pact 
attack,  NATO  has  the  option  of  utilizing 
some  of  its  approximately  6.000  tactical  bat- 
tlefield weapons.  Such  use  would  present 
obvious  problems,  particularly  for  our  allies 
in  whose  homelands  these  weapons  would 
explode.  But  Soviet  planners  must  recognize 
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the  real  risk  that  a  massive  conventional 
attack  could  elicit  a  battlefield  nuclear  re- 
sponse, not  involving  strikes  on  targete  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Where  this  would  lead  in 
nuclear  escalation  can  only  be  speculated. 

To  some  degree,  therefore,  the  existence 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  may  inhibit 
the  exercise  of  conventional  force  that 
could  lead  to  U.S./U.S.S.R  conflict.  This  is, 
however,  inherent  serendipity  and  requires 
no  tinkering  with  nuclear  weaponry  or  with 
strategic  doctrine. 

The  sole  reasonable  and  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  our  strategic  nuclear  arsenal  re- 
mains that  of  deterring  Soviet  nuclear  at- 
tacks on  the  United  SUtes  and  its  aUies. 
Our  strategic  nuclear  weapons  policy,  both 
declaratory  and  operational,  should  there- 
fore be  one  of  no-first-use.  Our  military 
planners  should  be  told,  in  unmistalsable 
terms,  to  abandon  any  contingency  plans 
that  involve  a  preemptive  strike  against  tar- 
gets in  the  Soviet  Union,  whether  military, 
industrial  or  urban. 

The  planned  effect  of  this  policy  would  be 
to  restrict  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  and  bombs 
to  the  same  role,  te,  deterring  U.S.  first 
use.  If  the  Soviet  leadership  knows  that  its 
facilities  and  people  are  safe  from  nuclear 
destruction  only  so  long  as  its  strategic  arse- 
nal is  unused,  our  own  security  is  strength- 
ened. 

The  policy  constitutes,  of  course,  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  doctrine  of  deterrence  of 
nuclear  war  by  Mutual  Assured  Destruction 
(MAD).  Some  argue  that  the  doctrine  is  dis- 
credited and  must  be  discarded  Ijecause  the 
Soviets  have  never  accepted  it.  Such  critics 
argue  for  a  more  sophisticated,  more  com- 
plex approach  to  deterrence  through  acqui- 
sition of  a  greater  nuclear  war-fighting  ca- 
pability. 

These  arguments  are  demonstrably  defec- 
tive in  at  least  two  respecU.  First,  there  is 
no  substantial  evidence  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers believe  that  they  can  fight,  survive  and 
win  a  nuclear  war  with  the  United  SUtes. 
Some  theorists  on  both  sides  of  the  oceans 
have,  admittedly,  advanced  this  proposition. 
"The  iisu.al  Soviet  references  are  to  the  su- 
perior cohesion  of  its  socialist  system  which 
is  said  to  create  "objective  possibilities"  of 
coming  out  better  than  the  United  SUtes. 
But  bravado  should  not  be  misinterpreted 
as  belief.  The  Soviet  leaders  are  practical, 
experienced  men  who  recognize  that  their 
uneasy  empire  could  not  survive  if  nuclear 
warheads  start  dropping  on  Moscow. 

The  other  fallacy  in  the  argument  against 
MAD  is  that  this  is  a  theory  that  can  be  dis- 
carded and  replaced.  But  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  is  not  just  theory.  It  is  a  fact  of 
life  and  death.  A  strategic  nuclear  exchange 
between  the  two  superpowers  would  mean 
their  mutual  destruction.  Conceivably,  we 
might  come  out  of  a  nuclear  war  marginally 
better  off  than  the  Soviet  Union,  but  we 
would  be  appreciably  worse  off  than  Ban- 
gladesh. 

Rational  debate  is  thus  not  possible  on 
the  question  whether  we  should  now  move 
beyond  deterrence  as  a  nuclear  strategy.  No 
sci-fi  scenarios  about  the  application  of  nu- 
clear forces  for  political  purposes  or  about 
excalation  dominance  offer  a  respecUble  re- 
finement leading  to  greater  security. 

SHORING-UP  DETERRENCE 

Rational  debate  can,  however,  take  place 
on  how  best  to  shore  up  deterrence.  Does 
this  mean,  as  sUted  by  some  of  the  propo- 
nents of  Presidential  Directive  59.  that  the 
United  SUtes  must  have  the  capacity  to 
fight  a  limited  and  protracted  nuclear  war? 
Is  the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict  lessened  if  we 


develop  a  highly  refined  nuclear  war-fight- 
ing capabUity?  WiU  we  be  safer  \t,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  theoretical  wilnerablllty  of 
our  ICBM  silos  attribuUble  to  growing  ac- 
curacy of  Soviet  strategic  warheads,  we 
deploy  a  new  American  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  (still  known  as  the  MX.  for 
Missile  Experimental)  with  the  potential 
ability  to  destroy  Soviet  ICBM  silos  and 
command,  control  and  communications 
(O?  Should  we  instead  try  to  preserve 
Soviet  C  so  that  Soviet  leadership  lias  a 
means  of  stopping  a  war?  Or  does  none  of 
this  matter  because  of  the  fundamental  un- 
likelihood that  the  war  could  ever  be  kept 
limited? 

Recognition  that  a  strategy  of  no-flrst-use 
of  nuclear  weapons  best  serves  our  national 
security  makes  these  questions  for  the  most 
part  academic.  It  avoids  the  futility  of  struc- 
turing strategic  nuclear  forces  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  assiu^d  survival  of  a  re- 
taliatory capabUlty  that  would  devasUte 
the  attacker.  By  contrast.  If  forces  are  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  fighting  and  win- 
ning a  limited  and  protracted  nuclear  war, 
the  present  situation  of  mutual  deterrence 
could  erode. 

In  explaining  Presidential  Directive  59, 
the  then-Secretary  of  Defense,  Harold 
Brown,  said  that  he  did  not  believe,  and 
that  President  Carter  did  not  believe,  that 
limited  nuclear  war  was  possible.  But,  he 
continued,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Sovl- 
ete  recognize  this  fact,  and  thus  prudence 
requires  that  we  adapt  our  strategy  accord- 
ingly. 

To  the  extent  that  we  do  so,  however,  we 
should  take  account  of  the  likelihood  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  may  impute  similar  irra- 
tionality to  us.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
the  respective  nuclear  forces  are  optimized 
for  counterforce  potential,  the  perceived 
fragility  of  the  retaliatory  deterrent  may 
push  both  sides  toward  a  doctrine  of  launch 
on  warning,  and  thus  exponentially  increase 
the  risk  that  nuclear  war  may  start  from 
desperation  and  panic. 

Instead,  we  should  declare  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  we  be  the  first  to  use 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  We  should  make 
clear  that  we  regard  the  entire  concept  of  a 
protracted  nuclear  war  in  which  both  sides, 
at  various  Intervals,  lob  a  few  missiles  into 
the  other's  heartland  as  completely  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts  of  nuclear  destructive- 
ness  and  the  impact  that  even  a  few  hun- 
dred nuclear  warheads  would  have  on  the 
functioning  of  society— ite  abililty  to  heal 
the  sick,  bury  the  dead  and  meet  the  mini- 
mal needs  of  the  unhappy  survivors. 

References  to  a  surgical  counterforce 
strike  ignore  the  numl>ers  of  targets  that 
must  be  destroyed  and  the  numbers  of  war- 
heads that,  at  a  minimum,  must  be 
launched  for  that  pimxMe.  Today  we  have 
1,052  hardened  ICBM  silos.  A  Soviet  mili- 
tary planner  intent  on  their  incapaclUtion 
would,  according  to  most  calculations,  have 
to  deliver  two  Soviet  Warheads  to  each 
ICBM  site.  The  minimum  attack,  with  no 
margin  for  error  and  directed  just  at  the 
land-based  segment  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
triad,  would  be  in  excess  of  2.000  Soviet  war- 
heads. 

Moreover,  because  the  purpose  of  preemp- 
tion is  to  prevent  retaliation,  at  least  hun- 
dreds more  Soviet  warheads  would  be  direct- 
ed at  our  strategic  bomber  bases,  at  our  in- 
port  ballistic  missile  submarines  and,  imder 
the  Soviet  counterpart  of  Presidential  Di- 
rective 59.  at  our  command,  control  and 
communication  facilities.  The  consequences 
for  the  United  SUtes  would  be  neither  neat 


nor  surgical.  Our  medical  experts  warn  of 
the  inability  of  our  health  care  system  to 
deal  with  the  countless  victims  of  bums  and 
radiation— whether  millions  or  tens  of  mil- 
lions. Even  if  much  of  the  population  could 
be  sheltered,  they  would  emerge  to  a  devas- 
Uted  land  of  radioactivity  and  epidemic. 
Our  response  would  in  all  likelihood  be  in- 
tended to  inflict  the  greatest  possible 
damage  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  and 
to  cripple  his  ability  to  do  it  again.  The  sen- 
sible strategy  of  flexible  response  thus  loses 
its  meaning  once  the  strategic  nuclear 
threshold  is  crossed. 

Soviet    President    Leonid    Brezhnev    has 
strongly  Implied  a  willingness  to  declare  a 
no-first- use  policy.  But  whether  or  not  the 
Soviet  Union  does  so,  and  whether  or  not  its 
sUtements  can  be  believed,  we  can  and  must 
make  sure  that  no  Soviet  first  strike  can  ra- 
tionally be  contemplated.  Just  as  clear  as 
our  policy  against  first  use  should  be  our  de- 
termination  to   retaliate    for   any   nuclear 
strikes  on  the  United  SUtes  or  on  the  coun- 
tries with  which  it  is  allied.  The  use  of  the 
Soviet     intermediate-range     SS-20    missile 
against  Western  Europe,  in  Itself  and  as  a 
portent  of  things  to  come,  would  produce  an 
Immediate  nuclear  response  against  Soviet 
targets.  We  would  have  to  treat  it  as  an  act 
of  criminal  Insanity.  Even  if  our  own  society 
had    been    destroyed,    nuclear    retaliation 
would  not  be  a  mindless  act  of  vengeance. 
The   Interests   of   the   survivors,   and   our 
moral  commitment,  would  require  that  the 
leaders  who  had  perpetrated  this  enormity 
not  be  allowed  to  Inherit  the  earth  and  bend 
Its  people  to  their  will. 

The  greatest  possible  strategic  stability 
and  the  lowest  risk  of  nuclear  war  thus  exist 
when  the  strategic  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides  are  the  most  survlvable  and  the  least 
provocative— those  that  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  destroy  and  present  the  least  poten- 
tial for  counterforce  preemption.  With  such 
forces,  neither  side  can  expect  to  gain  by 
initiating  a  nuclear  strike,  and  neither  can 
be  panicked  into  striking  first  for  fear  that 
it  may  have  been  deprived  of  iU  ability  to 
retaliate. 

THE  REAGAN  STRATEGIC  PROGRAM 

It  is  against  these  criteria  that  the  strate- 
gic weat>ons  program  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  October  2,  1981  should  be 
evaluated.  It  is  against  these  criteria  that 
we  and  our  NATO  allies  should  determine 
the  positions  to  be  taken  in  the  current  ne- 
gotiations about  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles. It  is  to  maximize  survivability  and 
minimize  counterforce  potential  that  we 
ought  to  pursue  the  expansion  of  effective 
measures  of  arms  control. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  strategic 
modernization  program  Is,  in  many  respects, 
better  than  roight  have  been  expected  given 
earlier  comments  about  the  therapeutic 
value  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  "fatal- 
ly flawed"  nature  of  the  SALT  II  treaty. 
Some  of  the  elements  would  increase  the 
survivability  of  the  deterrent  triad.  More- 
over, nothing  in  the  program  goes  beyond 
the  restrictions  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  al- 
though the  SALT  I  provisions  limiting  of- 
fensive nuclear  arms  expired  four  years  ear- 
lier and  SALT  II  has  not  been  ratified  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  desUbilizing  systems 
Included  In  the  program  require  no  irrevoca- 
ble actions  for  a  period  of  years.  According- 
ly, the  arms  control  options  remain  open 
and  the  Geneva  taUu  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles  have  not  been  undercut 
before  they  could  get  well  underway. 
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The  decisions  announced  in  October  in- 
volve all  three  elements  of  our  present  nu- 
clear deterrent  triad— land-based  ICBMs. 
ballistic  missile  submarines  and  strategic 
bomber  forces,  as  described  below.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  stated  an  intent  to  utilize 
some  genera]  purpose  submarines  for  new 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles  and  to  improve 
our  command,  control  and  communications 
systems  (C).  Some  unsurprising,  though  a 
bit  vague,  proposals  were  also  advanced  for 
modernization  of  strategic  defense. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  of  recent 
weapons  systems  Ls  the  MX  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile.  The  kind  of  MX  system 
proposed  by  President  Carter— 200  missiles 
based  on  mobile  launchers,  each  of  which 
would  move  among  23  multiple  protective 
shelters— ran  into  strong  opposition  from 
strategists,  environmentalists,  taxpayers 
and  even  the  Mormon  Church.  The  Reagan 
Administration  has  proposed  a  more  modest 
force  of  100  MX  missiles,  30  of  which  would 
be  deployed  Initially  in  existing  ICBM  silos. 

It  can  be  hoped  that  this  decision  (more 
accurately,  a  deferral  of  decision)  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  MX. 

Neither  the  Carter  Administration's  elabo- 
rate shell  game  deployment  nor  the  placing 
of  MX  missiles  in  superhardened  silos  can 
actually  solve  the  inherent,  though  highly 
theoretical,  vulnerability  of  land-based  mls- 
sUe  launchers.  Recognition  of  this  problem 
years  ago  Inspired  the  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine program  which,  because  of  the  sur- 
vivability of  SLBMs.  made  attack  on  ICBMs 
reckless  and  unproductive. 

The  multiple  protective  shelter  program 
would  mean  only  more  and  softer  fixed  tar- 
gets. No  matter  how  profligate  the  defense 
budget,  the  cost  of  hardening  10  or  20  shel- 
ters per  mlssUe  to  withstand  the  same  psi 
pressures  as  existing  Minuteman  silos  would 
be  prohibitive.  In  any  event,  no  degree  of 
hardening  could  protect  against  multi-mega- 
ton Soviet  warheads.  And.  If  the  negotiated 
SALT  II  constraints  on  warheads  per  missile 
are  not  observed,  further  fractionation  of 
the  Soviet  ICBMs  would  yield  more  than 
enough  additional  warheads  to  target  any 
feasible  number  of  additional  shelters. 
Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  we  could  win  for  long  the  game  of  hide- 
and'seek  with  Soviet  surveillance  tech- 
niques. 

Nor  are  the  three  MX  basing  options  that 
the  Reagan  program  reserves  for  decision 
by  1984  any  more  appealing.  A  Continuous 
Airborne  Patrol  Aircraft  that  could  launch 
an  MX  can  only  be  considered  an  awkward 
appendage  to  the  air-based  leg  of  the  deter- 
rent. It  appears  that  most  ICBMs  would 
continue  to  be  sllo-based  and  any  new 
bomber  would  be  better  used  for  cruise  mis- 
siles and  short  range  attack  missiles.  Ballis- 
tic Missile  Defense  of  land-based  MX  mis- 
siles is,  according  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense briefing  materials  on  the  Reagan  Stra- 
tegic Program,  not  now  technologically  ade- 
quate and  not  a  good  bet  for  the  future. 
E>eep  Underground  Basing  might  protect 
the  missile  but  interfere  with  its  launch, 
since  the  long  vertical  tunnel  could  readily 
be  choked  by  debris  generated  by  nuclear 
explosions. 

What  will  continue  to  protect  the  land- 
based  portion  of  our  nuclear  triad  are  the 
ineradicable  uncertainties  that  any  attack 
could  eliminate  almost  all  of  our  1,052 
ICBM  silos,  plus  the  complete  certainty 
that  even  successful  attack  would  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  vulnerable  to  our  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  containing  about 
50  percent  of  our  strategic  nuclear  war- 


heads, as  well  as  to  the  missiles  and  bombs 
on  our  strategic  aircraft. 

Soviet  ICBMs  have  never  been  fired  with 
nuclear  warheads  nor  on  a  North-South  tra- 
jectory. Effects  of  magnetic,  gravitational 
and  climatic  .conditions  remain  untested. 
The  exquisite  timing  required  of  an  attack 
on  our  ICBM  fields— to  avoid  the  fraticidal 
effect  of  earlier  explosions  on  subsequently 
arriving  warheads,  and  to  prevent  launch  of 
the  remaining  ICBMs  unless  all  are  hit  at 
the  same  time— can  never  be  surely  in  hand. 
The  Soviet  leadership  would  have  to  expect 
that  the  United  States  would  retain  suffi- 
cient missiles  and  bombs  In  its  land,  sea  and 
air  forces  to  give  the  President  a  variety  of 
options,  not  just  the  alternatives  of  surren- 
der or  the  initiation  of  attacks  on  cities. 

In  short,  under  the  criteria  for  strategic 
stability  suggested  above,  our  ICBM  force 
will  remain  survlvable  because  of  the  sound 
decisions  taken  many  years  ago  to  diversify 
our  nuclear  retaliatory  capability. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  other  desider- 
atimi— i.e..  nuclear  weapons  systems  that 
present  the  minimum  provocation— the  MX 
missile  is  an  unwise  choice,  however  it  is  de- 
ployed. According  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger's  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  MX  "will 
end  the  Soviet  monopoly  on  prompt  hard 
target  kill  capability  and  thus  enhance  de- 
terrence." This  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
To  the  extent  that  the  MX  presents  a 
threat  to  SoTiet  ICBM  silos,  which  now 
house  over  three-quarters  of  Soviet  strategic 
retalltory  capability,  it  would  detract  from 
deterrence.  In  combination  with  other  new 
weapons  programs,  such  as  American  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  in  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  might,  at  a  time  of  major  interna- 
tional crisis,  fear  itself  faced  with  the  des- 
perate choice  between  using  its  nuclear  mis- 
siles or  losing  them. 

We  do  not  need  a  new  ICBM.  We  should 
continue  to  maintain  our  Minuteman  II  and 
Minuteman  in  missiles  as  a  useful  supple- 
ment to  the  sea-and-alr  based  legs  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  triad.  Although  these 
ICBMs  may  be  vulnerable  In  theory  and  if 
alone,  a  synergism  exists  among  them,  the 
SLBMs  and  the  bombs  and  missiles  on  our 
strategic  aircraft  that  enhances  the  surviv- 
ability of  aU  three. 

The  demonstrated  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  52  obsolete,  liquid-fueled,  hard-to- 
malntain  Titan  missiles  should  lead  to  their 
dismantling  and  destruction.  This  would 
leave  a  land-based  force  of  1,000  ICBMs. 
The  52  Titans  could  be  replaced,  under  the 
"freedom  to  mix"  principle  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty,  by  additional  launchers  on  ballistic 
missile  submarines  or  more  strategic  bomb- 
ers. If  the  SALT  process  Is  resumed  and  fur- 
ther reductions  are  agreed,  the  elimination 
of  the  52  Titan  silos  could  be  used  instead  to 
meet  lower  ceilings  on  strategic  nuclear  de- 
livery vehiclflB.  generally,  or  on  ICBM 
launchers  in  particular. 

But  continubig  to  struggle  with  the  seem- 
ingly Intractable  problem  of  guaranteeing 
land-based  ICBM  Invulnerability  is  destined 
to  lead  to  inordinate  expense  and.  If  a  new 
more  accurate  counterforce  ICBM  Is  part  of 
the  system,  to  less  security. 

In  a  Washington  Post  article  on  November 
2,  1981,  General  Maxwell  Taylor  asked  why 
we  seem  "committed  to  preparing  for  the 
least  probable  threats  to  the  neglect  of  the 
most  probable."  The  chance  of  conventional 
threats  to  neflded  resources  in  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere,  for  example,  should 
lead  to  reassessment  of  our  conventional  re- 
sponse capability.  But  a  Soviet  first  strike 


against  our  ICBM  silos  has  to  rank  high 
among  the  least  probable  threats,  provided 
that  we  maintain  and  modernize  our  subma- 
rine and  bomber-based  strategic  nuclear 
forces  as  planned. 

The  Reagan  Strategic  I»rogram  includes 
sound  modernization  of  these  other  two  legs 
of  the  triad.  In  terms  of  strategic  stability, 
there  are  both  plusses  and  minuses  in  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  Trident  II  (or 
D-5)  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile. 
The  size,  range,  accuracy  and  virtual  invul- 
nerability of  the  D-5  to  a  considerable 
degree  render  the  MX  ICBM  program  as  re- 
dundant as  it  unwise.  With  it  ability  to  hit 
Soviet  targets  from  a  distance  of  6.000  nau- 
tical miles,  the  D-5  enables  our  submarines 
to  be  on  station  in  any  ocean  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  It  brilliantly  meets  the  criterion 
of  maximum  survivability. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  Department  of 
Defense  briefing  materials  assert  that: 

The  new  D-5  missile  will  also  have  much 
better  accuracy  than  current  sea-based  mis- 
siles. This  will  allow  us  to  use  sea-launched 
missiles  to  attack  any  target  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  their  missile  silos. 

As  with  any  counterforce  missile,  greater 
accuracy  in  an  SI£M  detracts  from  the  sta- 
bility of  the  nuclear  balance.  Unlike  a  land- 
based  ICBM,  the  I>-5  will  not  present  a 
more  provocative  target  in  time  of  crisis  be- 
cause the  potential  attacker  cannot  know 
where  to  aim.  But.  unless  and  until  the  So- 
viets can  put  a  larger  part  of  their  strategic 
nuclear  force  on  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines, the  counterforce  capability  of  the  D-5 
at  least  incrementally  tends  to  foster  Soviet 
consideration  of  a  launch  on  warning  strate- 
gy. 

The  proposals  for  one  or  two  new  strategic 
bombers  fully  accord  with  criteria  for  stra- 
tegic nuclear  stabOity.  Bombers  are  not  first 
strike  weapons.  They  provide  a  sound  and 
survlvable  retaliatory  deterrent.  They  can 
be  launched  to  avoid  attack  and  recalled  if 
the  attack  fails  to  materialize. 

Accordingly,  the  issue  of  whether  a  vari- 
ant of  the  B-1  should  now  be  built  as  an  in- 
terim replacement  for  the  B-25,  pending  de- 
velopment of  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  (Stealth),  is  solely  one  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Given  the  sound  decision  to  equip 
our  existing  B-53s  with  over  3.000  cruise 
missiles,  and  given  the  need  for  Improved 
conventional  forces,  there  is  a  legitimate 
question  whether  we  need  go  ahead  with  a 
bomber  program  that,  according  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger,  may  be 
incapable  of  penetrating  Soviet  air  defenses 
for  more  than  a  few  years  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  to  thirty  billion  dollars.  Because  of 
their  small  size  and  large  numbers,  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  pose  a  virtually  Im- 
possible problem  for  Soviet  anti-aircraft 
radars. 

Also  consistent  with  an  effective  deterrent 
is  the  proposed  upgrading  of  our  command, 
control  and  conununlcatlons  systems.  If  our 
retaliatory  forces  could  not  be  used  after 
attack,  their  deterrent  value  would  be  lost. 
Without  a  survlvable  command  and  control 
network,  there  would  be  no  alternative  to  a 
strategy  of  launch  on  warning,  and  thus  a 
grave  Increase  in  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
arising  from  desperation  or  miscalculation. 

The  suggestion  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense briefing  materials  that  a  communica- 
tion and  control  system  can  be  developed 
"that  would  endure  for  an  extended  period 
beyond  the  first  nuclear  attack"  appears, 
however,  to  be  in  part  motivated  by  the 
myth  that  we  mlgbt  be  able  to  fight,  survive 
and  win  a  limited,  protracted  strategic  nu- 


clear war.  The  same  illusion  is  implicit  in 
the  justification  for  additional  strategic  de- 
fense measures.  We  should  not  lose  sight,  or 
permit  our  strategic  planners  to  lose  sight, 
of  the  fact  that  United  SUtes  security  and 
survival  depend  on  nuclear  war  prevention, 
not  nuclear  war  fighting  capability.  Nor 
should  our  rationale  for  C»  improvements 
be  allowed  to  give  Soviet  leaders  a  dontrary 
Impression. 

Another  key  question  in  deciding  to 
deploy  new  nuclear  weapons  system  is  how 
we  in  the  United  States  would  view  Soviet 
deployment,  in  response,  of  similar  systems. 
History  shows  us  that  the  Soviets  are  sure 
to  foUow  suit.  When  the  United  SUtes  de- 
ployed MIRVed  missiles  in  1969,  It  exploited 
a  temporary  technological  advantage.  But 
the  matching  Soviet  action  provides  what 
factual  basis  exists  for  the  highly  exagger- 
ated window  of  vtilnerabllity.  If  two  Soviet 
ICBMs  were  required  to  destroy  one  Ameri- 
can silo,  rather  than  two  warheads  on  a 
single  missile,  this  window  could  never  have 
opened,  even  in  theory.  Perhaps  the  Soviets 
would  have  MIRVed  if  we  had  not.  When 
we  did,  we  guaranteed  that  they  would  too. 
Agreement  on  mutual  abstention  was  not 
pursued. 
The  Reagan  Administration's  plan  to 
"deploy  several  hundred  nuclear  armed  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  the  general  pur- 
pose submarines  beginning  In  1984  "  raises  a 
problem  comparable  to  that  of  MIRV's.  If 
we  and  the  Soviets  engage  in  sea-launched 
cruise  missile  development  and  deployment, 
it  win  be  virtually  impossible  for  us  to  know 
how  many  they  have  and  on  what  type  of 
craft  they  are  deployed.  At  some  future 
time,  every  Soviet  trawler  or  fishing  boat 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  possible  stra- 
tegic nuclear  delivery  vehicle.  A  total  ban  on 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles  of  strategic 
range  poses  some  verification  difficulties, 
but  a  reliable  system  would  require  exten- 
sive testing,  and  compliance  with  a  zero 
limit  seems  capable  of  measurement. 

In  addition,  the  mission  envisaged  for  the 
cruise  mIssUe,  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense describes  as  "highly  accurate  war- 
heads at  sea,"  has  troubling  implications  of 
preparations  to  fight  a  limited  and  protract- 
ed nuclear  war. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  see  how  these  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  can,  as  advertised, 
"deter  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against 
our  naval  forces  world-wide."  Loaded  into 
general  purpose  or  attack  submarines,  they 
will  compromise  the  important  conventional 
missions  these  vessels  are  designed  to  per- 
form. Little  room  would  be  left  for  shorter- 
range  antlshlp  missiles  and  antisubmarine 
weapons.  Strategic  cruise  missiles  would  be 
pre-programmed  instead  to  strike  Soviet 
mUitary  and  military  industrial  facilities, 
targets  already  covered  redundantly  by  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  warheads.  They  thus  will 
degrade  rather  than  Improve  our  ability  to 
defend  the  fleet  and  protect  the  sea  lanes. 
Much  further  study  and  debate  is  required 
before  this  dangerous  departure  in  strategic 
nuclear  policy  should  be  undertaken. 

iraCLZAR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

The  controversy  about  what  are  now 
called  the  Intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
In  the  European  theatre  also  should  be  re- 
solved in  a  fashion  consistent  with  sound 
strategic  nuclear  policy.  Instead,  most  of 
the  current  debate  has  raged  around  politi- 
cal rather  than  military  considerations. 

These  weapons  systems  are,  as  noted 
above.  Involved  In  the  talks  that  began  In 
Geneva  at  the  end  of  November.  1981.  They 
Include  the  Soviet  SS-20s  and  the  older  SS- 


48  and  SS-5s,  as  well  as  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  (GLCMs)  and  Per- 
shing II  ballistic  missiles  proposed  for  de- 
ployment In  Western  Europe,  but  under  ex- 
clusive American  control.  In  evaluating 
these  weapons,  and  In  deciding  on  a  reason- 
able negotiated  settlement,  we  should  keep 
our  priorities  straight. 

A  key  component  In  our  basic  security 
policy  since  World  War  II  has  been  the  co- 
hesiveness  and  stability  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  As  against  that  consideration, 
the  deployment  in  Europe  of  572  additional 
nuclear  warheads  aimed  at  Soviet  targets  is 
a  goal  of  monimiental  triviality.  Already  we 
have  about  10,000  strategic  warheads  for 
that  purpose  and  the  number  grows  every 
day.  The  effect  on  deterrence  of  the  so- 
called  Euro-mlssUes  Is  marginal.  If  it  exists 
at  all.  They  are  not,  as  often  described, 
NATO's  missiles.  They  are  simply  more 
American  strategic  warheads  with  an  Ameri- 
can finger  on  the  button. 

Admittedly,  the  plan  to  deploy  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  enhanced 
range  Pershing  missiles  in  Western  Europe 
arose  because  of  European  concerns  about 
the  Soviet  SS-20  missiles  and  Backfire 
bombers— theatre  system*  which  were  not 
under  negotiation  in  SALT  II.  Apprehen- 
sions were  voiced  that  without  a  Euro-stra- 
tegic balance— missiles  In  Eastern  E^urope 
being  offset  by  missiles  In  Western  Europe- 
American  strategic  forces  might  be  decou- 
pled from  NATO  defense.  When  our  friends 
are  worried,  we  cannot  remain  Indifferent. 
But  now  the  deployment  of  U.S.  missiles  on 
NATO  soil  threatens  to  become  an  end  in 
itseU. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  by  some  Amer- 
icans in  and  out  of  government  that,  if  West 
Europeans  decide  not  to  accept  these  weap- 
ons, this  refusal  will  jeopardize  our  300,000 
troops  stationed  in  Europe  and  lead  to  Inex- 
orable pressures  to  bring  them  back  home. 
Some  such  sources  obviously  confuse 
GLCMs  and  Pershing  lis  with  battlefield 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  calamitous 
consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  over 
a  secondary  issue.  This  constitutes  a  quin- 
tessential example  of  our  elevation  of  weap- 
ons systems  over  genuine  strategic  policy 
considerations.  The  108  Pershing  lis  and 
464  ground-launched  cruise  missiles  can't 
hit  a  single  target  not  already  covered  by 
our  ICBMs,  SLBMs  and  strategic  bombers. 
And  If  American  warheads  start  striking  the 
Soviet  Union,  Soviet  retaliation  is  not  apt  to 
turn  on  where  we  launched  them.  The 
chance  that  it  might,  however— and  obliter- 
ate our  NATO  allies— is  what  fans  the  anti- 
nuclear  movement  In  Western  Europe,  par- 
ticularly when  American  officials  talk  loose- 
ly of  a  limited  nuclear  war.  This  in  turn 
gives  the  Soviets  opportunities  to  sow  divi- 
sion In  the  Western  Alliance. 

There  Is  one  obvious  way  out  of  the  im- 
passe. That  Is  to  make  a  good  faith  effort  in 
the  current  talks  to  reach  a  prompt  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  European  land- 
based  missiles.  An  acceptable  solution  obvi- 
ously would  have  to  come  much  closer  to 
the  so-called  zero  option  approved  by  the 
NATO  Defense  Ministers  and  announced  by 
President  Reagan  In  his  speech  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1981,  than  to  President  Brezhnev's 
golng-ln  gambit.  We  should  pick  up  one 
point  of  the  Brezhnev  offer  and  Insist  upon 
a  freeze  of  SS-20  deployments  while  the 
talks  continue.  Indeed,  since  he  started  pro- 
posing a  freeze  over  two  years  ago,  an  Imme- 
diate roll-back  to  the  number  of  SS-20s 
then  In  place  would  be  appropriate.  Inas- 


much as  no  American  Intermediate-range 
missile  deployments  can  begin  until  late 
1983  at  the  earliest,  a  freeze  now  would  not 
affect  our  programs. 

But  Brezhnev's  proposal  to  deploy  some 
part  of  the  SS-20  force  away  from  the  Euro- 
pean portion  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  worse 
than  nothing.  The  missiles  are  on  mobile 
launchers:  a  negotiation  that  adds  to  the 
number  of  SS-20s  targetted  against  Japaji 
and  China  is  hardly  a  good  way  of  keeping 
and  wlrmlng  friends:  the  possibility  of  rede- 
ployment westward  during  a  crisis  would  be 
a  dangerous  new  source  of  instability.  The 
action  required  of  the  Soviets  is  SS-20  de- 
struction, not  redeployment. 

Throughout  the  negotiations,  it  should  be 
made  clear  to  our  NATO  allies  that  no 
agreement  will  be  made  on  European  land- 
based  missiles  unless  it  meets  with  their  ap- 
proval. At  the  same  time,  we  should  make 
just  as  clear  that  an  agreement  that  is  good 
enough  for  them  will  be  plenty  good  enough 
for  us  and  that  our  negotiating  aim  is  not  to 
create  an  Impasse  and  then  Insist  that  there 
is  no  alternative  except  to  proceed  with  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  lis  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  That  won't  work. 
The  December  1979  NATO  decision  to  mod- 
ernize the  longer-range  theatre  nuclear 
forces  was  Joined  with  a  decision  to  pursue 
control  over  Soviet  Intermediate-range  mis- 
siles as  the  preferred  alternative.  Unless  we 
make  a  good  faith  try  in  negotiations,  the 
so-called  double  decision  won't  survive. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  chance  that  the  So- 
viets win  be  intransigent  and  refuse  to 
depart  much  from  their  present  unaccept- 
able proposal.  The  Soviets  may  gamble  that 
they  can  hang  tough  in  the  expectation 
that  In  no  event  can  American  missiles  be 
land-based  In  Western  Europe.  If  a  Soviet 
refusal  to  negotiate  In  good  faith  becomes 
clear,  however,  the  political  climate  In 
Europe  for  acceptance  of  the  new  American 
missiles  could  improve  dramatically  and  rap- 
idly. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Russians  remain 
very  reluctant  to  see  the  deployment  actual- 
ly take  place.  The  view  that  the  Soviets  are 
afraid  of  these  missiles  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  contention  that  they  add  litUe  If 
anything  to  our  useful  military  capability. 
What  the  Soviets  probably  fear,  and  what 
we  should  also  fear,  is  a  decrease  in  nuclear 
stability.  Both  countries  would  be  better  off 
if  no  American  and  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles  were  deployed  in  the 
European  theatre.  Each  country  has  a  stake 
In  reducing,  rather  than  Increasing,  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

These  weapons  flunk  the  basic  criteria  for 
strategic  stability.  Because  of  their  short 
flight  time— 6-10  minutes— along  with  their 
great  accuracy,  the  SS-20  and  Pershing  II 
warheads  are  well  adapted  for  surprise 
attack  at  a  time  of  crisis.  They  thus  invite 
preemptive  strike.  And  In  the  limited  geo- 
graphical area  of  Western  Europe,  few  such 
missiles  could  be  expected  to  survive.  Their 
mobility  would  probably  mean  only  satura- 
tion attack  and  greater  devastation. 

But  despite  the  good  reasons  that  can  be 
mustered  against  new  American  missiles  on 
NATO  territory,  the  Soviet  SS-20s  won't 
stay  unanswered.  These  same  reasons 
should  have  prevented  their  deployment. 
Not  uniquely,  nuclear  weaponeerlng  is  being 
allowed  to  override  genuine  security  consid- 
erations. If  the  SS-20S  are  not  at  least 
greatly  reduced,  the  Soviet  leaders  must 
expect  to  face  GLCMs  and  Pershing  lis. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  that  a  breakdown  in 
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the  current  talks  would  undoubtedly  have 
on  Bucceaaful  resumption  of  the  SALT  proc- 
ess. Soviet  obduracy  In  Oeneva  would  mean 
the  advance  frustration  of  new  talks  on  the 
intercontinental-range  systems.  With  the 
consequent  demise  of  SALT,  the  United 
States  could  readUy  increase  by  many  times 
572  the  number  of  warheads  aimed  at  the 
Soviet  Union  from  land,  sea  and  air. 

What  must  be  avoided,  however,  is  a  con- 
frontation between  the  United  States  and 
its  NATO  colleagues  on  the  issue  of  inter- 
mediate-range missile  deployment  In  West- 
em  Europe— a  political  issue  that  we  should 
leave,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the  Europeans. 
Alliance  leadership  does  not  demand  that 
we  tell  them  that  we  know  best  what's  good 
for  them.  Nor  can  the  Soviet  challenge  co 
the  cohesion  of  the  Western  Alliance  be  met 
by  applying  pressures  that  add  to  the  inter- 
nal political  problems  of  West  European 
governments. 

In  stating  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  open  negotiations  on  the  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  missiles.  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  told  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  last  July  that  these  talks 
would  take  place  "within  the  framework  of 
SALT."  In  early  January  1982,  after  meet- 
ing with  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt,  Secretary  Halg  noted  that  the 
anna  talks  "constitute  a  very  special  catego- 
ry of  east-west  negotiations  .  .  .  because 
there  are  fundamental  advantages  to  the 
West  as  well  as  the  East  in  the  continuation 
of  a  dialogue  seeking  control  of  nuclear  ar- 
mament." He  thus  Implicitly  linked  the  cur- 
rent talks  on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missiles  in  Europe  to  the  over-all  process  of 
strategic  arms  limitation  and  explicitly  con- 
fined the  previously  espoused  linkage  of 
arms  control  with  other  Soviet-American 
issues  to  only  "the  most  exceptional  of  cir- 
cumstances." Regrettably,  Administration 
attitudes  toward  linkage,  in  the  aftermath 
of  former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's 
criticism,  have  become  somewhat  uncertain. 

NXOOTIATIHO  STRATEGIC  ASMS  UMTTATIONS 

Obviously,  negotiations  on  control  of  In- 
termediate-range nuclear  missOes  would  be 
an  exercise  in  futility  If  the  existing  SALT 
framework  were  to  be  scrapped  and  the  re- 
strictions already  negotiated  were  to  be 
abandoned.  The  agreed  statement  of  princi- 
ples and  guidelines  negotiated  as  part  of 
SALT  n  expressly  contemplated  that  these 
Intermediate-range  nuclear  systems  would 
be  dealt  with  in  the  next  set  of  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks.  Any  ICBM  and  any 
SLBM  can  destroy  any  target  covered  by 
Soviet  SS-20S  or  American  land-based  mis- 
siles in  E^urope.  Under  the  provisions  of 
SALT  II,  the  Soviet  Union  is  limited  to  10 
warheads  on  each  of  its  giant  SS-18  mis- 
siles. Without  SALT,  the  SS-18s  could  be 
loaded  up  with  20  or  30  warheads  each.  An 
increase  from  10  to  20  would  give  the  Soviet 
forces  more  than  3,000  additional  warheads 
to  aim  at  NATO  Europe  targets.  This  is 
many  more  warheads  than  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  zero 
option  in  intermediate-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

This  example  illustrates  the  fact  that  any 
sound  strategic  nuclear  weapons  policy  re- 
quires energetic  pursuit  of  strategic  nuclear 
arms  control.  Nothing  else  will  reduce  the 
Soviet  threat  by  as  much  as  one  nuclear 
warhead  no  matter  how  many  addltiontd 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  programs  are  em- 
barked upon  and  at  whatever  cost. 

Only  through  arms  control  can  we  bring 
the  strategic  nuclear  stalemate  down  to 
lower  levels  of  cost  and  risk.  Only  by  negoti- 


ated, verifiable  agreements  can  we  have  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  Soviet  strategic  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

Strategic  policy  considerations  therefore 
maxidate  that  the  present  talks  in  Geneva 
be  utilized  tc  revive  progress  towards  con- 
trol of  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons  that  can 
strike  strategic  targets  in  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe  or  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries. Obviously,  there  should  be  explora- 
tion of  more  comprehensive  controls  than 
those  embodied  in  the  agreements  already 
negotiated.  But  if  we  allow  what  has  thus 
far  been  accomplished  to  lapse,  while  ef- 
forts are  made  to  embody  more  complex  for- 
mulae for  controlling  total  megatonnage 
and  more  limovative  and  far-reaching  verifi- 
cation techniques,  then  time  again  will 
become  our  enemy  and  unrestricted  compe- 
tition In  strategic  nuclear  arms  will  gravely 
endanger  our  basic  security. 

To  preserve  the  SALT  framework  within 
which  meaningful  progress  can  be  made,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  should 
formalize  their  declared  intentions  to  do 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  SALT  II 
treaty  provisions.  Separate  letters  can  be 
issued  to  that  effect,  following  the  prece- 
dent of  October  1977  when  the  SALT  I  In- 
terim agreement  expired. 

A  prompt  agreement  should  be  reached,  in 
close  coordination  with  other  NATO  coun- 
tries, on  controlling  U.S.  and  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles  of  intermediate  range.  The 
issue  of  nuclear-capable  aircraft  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theatre  should  be  deferred  in  the  in- 
terests of  expedition.  The  fact  that  these 
same  aircraft  have  conventional  missions 
will  make  their  control  complex  and  time- 
consuming.  British  and  French  nuclear 
forces  cannot  be  the  subject  of  U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations,  although  their  existence  won't 
be  ignored. 

At  the  same  time,  either  in  the  present 
Geneva  fonun  or  in  renewed  talks  on  the 
central,  intercontinental-range  systems,  at- 
tention can  be  given  to  some  updating  of 
the  SALT  II  provisions.  A  new  and  early 
deadline  can  be  set  for  reduction  of  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  to  the  ceiling  of 
2,250,  which  would  have  been  achieved  by 
December  31,  1981,  if  SALT  II  had  been 
ratified.  In  addition,  to  show  progress  and 
to  fit  the  Reagan  Administration's  an- 
nounced commitment  to  deeper  cuts,  the 
two  sides  should  agree  on  a  schedule  of 
armual  reductions  of  5  to  10  percent  per 
year  over  the  next  several  years. 

The  Protocol  to  the  SALT  II  treaty  ex- 
pired on  E>eoember  31,  1981.  Primarily,  this 
prevented  deployment  of  ground-  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  as  well  as  mobile 
launchers  of  tCBMs.  The  termination  of  the 
Protocol,  however,  is  of  relatively  little  Im- 
portance because  the  Reagan  Strategic  Pro- 
gram provides  ample  time  for  negotiating 
the  issues  involved  in  the  Ftotocol's  provi- 
sions, providad  prompt  and  serious  negotia- 
tions are  undertaken. 

Ground-launched  cruise  missiles  are,  of 
course,  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  current 
Euro-missile  talks.  No  further  decisions  on 
the  basing  of  the  MX  mlssUe  will  occur 
before  1984,  and  thus  no  mobile  deployment 
of  the  MX  can  occur  for  the  next  few  years. 
Insofar  as  the  Soviet  programs  are  con- 
cerned, the  SALT  II  treaty  itself  bars  fur- 
ther production  and  deployment  of  the 
mobile-capable  Soviet  SS-16  IC3M. 

To  create  a  stable  and  predictable  environ- 
ment for  a  further  round  of  negotiations  on 
limiting  and  reducing  strategic  nuclear 
arms,  the  expiration  date  of  the  new  treaty, 
now  set  for  the  end  of  1985,  should  be  ex- 


tended through  1990.  A  commitment  by  the 
two  sides  to  give  priority  attention  to  signif- 
icant reductions  in  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  with  multiple  independently  target- 
table  reentry  vehicles  (MIRVs)  would  take 
note  of  legitimate  concerns  expressed  by 
Reagan  officials  and  American  legislators. 

Thus  supplemented,  and  given  President 
Reagan's  personal  stamp  and  endorsement, 
the  treaty  would  unquestionably  receive 
prompt  Senate  nttif  ication.  The  Republican 
votes  that  were  unavailable  to  President 
Carter  during  a  campaign  period  in  which 
Republican  Presidential  candidates  took  an 
antl-SALT  II  stance  would  now  be  present 
in  abundance.  Democrats  who  have  support- 
ed arms  control  In  the  past  would  not  now 
switch  positions  simply  to  oppose  a  Presi- 
dent who  retains  wide  popularity. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  a  unique 
chance  to  make  a  major  breakthrough  in  di- 
minishing the  greatest  risk  that  human  soci- 
ety has  ever  faced.  This  window  of  opportu- 
nity won't  remain  open  very  long,  nor  can  It 
ever  be  opened  as  wide  again.  The  arms  con- 
trol package  that  is  now  within  reach,  as  de- 
scribed above,  is  far  from  perfect.  But  it  Is 
better  than  any  that  could  ever  be  obtained 
at  a  later  date,  11  the  present  opportunity  is 
allowed  to  pass,  and  would  greatly  increase 
American  and  Allied  security. 

In  the  absence  of  these  controls,  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  the  United  SUtes  will  become  ever 
more  vulnerable  and  more  dangerous.  The 
major  differences  that  must  be  expected  to 
continue  between  these  two  nuclear  super- 
powers can  lead  to  periods  of  crisis  and  con- 
frontation. Hair  trigger  forces,  with  growing 
counterforce  capability,  may  precipiUte  the 
nuclear  war  that  no  one  wants  and  that  our 
modem  world  cannot  survive. 

SlTRVIV  ABILITY 

(R.  James  Woolsey) 

In  order  for  our  strategic  forces  to  be  able 
to  deter  war,  even— as  they  must— during 
the  extreme  stress  of  a  nuclear  crisis,  they 
must  lie  able  beyond  any  plausible  doubt  to 
survive  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

This  survivability  is  a  bed-rock  necessity. 
It  may  or  may  not  also  be  sufficient  as  a 
standard  for  our  strategic  forces,  depending 
upon  your  views  about  such  matters.  You 
may  believe,  for  example,  that  it  is  also  im- 
portant for  our  strategic  forces  to  be  able  to 
attack  Soviet  military  targets,  or  to  execute 
certain  limited  nuclear  strikes,  or  to  defend 
cities  (if  technically  possible),  or  to  endure- 
after  a  Soviet  strike— for  a  sustained  period 
in  order  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  longer  nu- 
clear war. 

During  the  1960'8  and  into  the  1970's  we 
tended  to  take  the  survivability  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  for  granted.  Many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  debates  of  those  years  centered 
around  these  other  issues— for  example,  the 
wisdom,  or  lack  thereof,  of  having  a  coun- 
terforce capabilitor  (i.e.  the  ability  to  attack 
military  targets.  especiaUy  hardened  ones 
such  as  ICBM  silos),  or  of  having  the  doc- 
trine and  the  abOity  to  conduct  limited  nu- 
clear exchanges.  The  debates  on  many  of 
these  latter  topics,  although  they  reflect  im- 
portant policy  disagreements,  have  become 
abstruse  and  entangled.  Further,  time  and 
the  march  of  technology  have  passed  some 
of  them  by.  although  much  of  the  noise  of 
strife  still  lingers  in  the  air.  It  is  time  to 
focus  the  debate  about  our  strategic  forces 
on  that  which  is  clearly  necessary— namely. 
survivabUlty— and  to  put  it  ahead  of  discus- 
sions about  those  added  capabilities. 
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This  suggestion  will  disappoint  most  afi- 
cionados of.  and  almost  all  participants  in. 
the  strategic  nuclear  debate.  Like  an  old 
married  couple  with  a  favorite  argument, 
the  origins  of  which  have  long  since  become 
obscure,  the  two  main  schools  of  strategic 
theorists  have  developed  a  standardized 
framework  for  these  debates:  assured  de- 
struction vs.  nuclear  warfighting.  Each  side 
has  grown  comfortable  enbroiderlng  its 
straw  man  characterization  of  the  other. 
The  battle  of  acronyms  is  rolling  along 
nicely,  one  side  calling  the  other  MAD 
(Mutual  Assured  Destruction)  and  the 
second,  now.  calling  the  first  NUTS  (Nucle- 
ar Utilization  Target  Selection).'  All  this 
leads  those  outside  the  fraternity  both  to 
develop  migraines  and  to  suspect  that  Cle- 
menceau's  excellent  dictum  about  war  and 
generals  needs  a  new  formulation:  planning 
strategic  forces  Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
the  strategic  theorists. 

As  the  Soviets  have  persisted  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  counterforce  capability, 
many  of  these  old  debates  have  become 
dated  and  irrelevant.  The  underlying  reality 
Is  that,  now.  after  some  number  of  years  of 
haggling  with  ourselves  about  sundry  mat- 
ters and  failing  to  check  the  decline  in  sur- 
vivability of  our  strategic  forces,  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  that  department. 

This  significant  Soviet  deployment  of 
large  ICBM's  with  excellent  accuracy  (one. 
the  SS-18.  considerably  larger  than  the 
MX)  Is  consistent  only  with  their  devoting 
extreme  importance  to  the  mission  of  at- 
tacking American  ICBM's  in  their  silos. 
This  has  rather  reduced  the  impact  of  the 
arg\unent  that  deployment  of  accurate 
American  weapons  would  be  provocative. 
One  can  make  a  reasonable  case  that  some 
ability  to  attack  successfully  all  portions  of 
that  which  the  Soviets  value  most— their 
military  structure— is  now  an  Important  ele- 
ment In  our  ability  to  deter  war.  As  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  has  put 
it.  although  he  would  be  deterred  by  the 
ability  of  an  adversary  to  destroy  cities,  we 
are  not  trying  to  deter  him,  but  rather  the 
Soviets,  who  have  given  ample  evidence  of 
very  different  values.  Also,  technology  has 
made  accuracy  Improvements  easier,  so 
modernization  of  any  of  our  forces  wlU 
bring  significant  accuracy  improvement  in 
its  wake.  Former  Carter  Administration 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry 
has  said,  for  example,  that  technology  is 
converging  toward  a  world  of  infinite  num- 
bers of  warheads  with  infinitely  good  accu- 
racy. But  In  any  case,  although  the  degree 
of  counterforce  capability  that  we  should 
seek  is  an  Important  issue  and  one  to  which, 
to  some  extent,  the  forms  of  the  old  debate 
are  relevant,  the  big  expenditures  and  the 
major  policy  questions  surrounding  our 
strategic  forces  now  are  driven  by  the  im- 
portance of  improving  their  survivability. 

We  cannot  become  so  single-minded  about 
survivability  that  we  become  perpetually 
mired  in  a  search  for  the  perfectly  survlv- 
able  system.  That  way  lies  stasis.  A  system, 
of  reasonable  cost,  that  forces  the  Soviets  to 
target  it  with  a  very  large  number  of  war- 
heads, or  that  requires  them  to  develop  a 
very  costly  and  complex  system  in  order  to 
be  able  to  attack  it.  may  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  goal— making  the 
enemy's  overall  problem  of  planning  a  first 
strike  unimaginably  hard.  But.  perfection 
aside,  it  still  Is  important  for  us  to  concen- 
trate on  improving  survivability  for  several 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  the  vulnerability  of  any  of  the 
three  major  current  comix>nents  of  our  stra- 


tegic forces— e.g.  ICBMs— is  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous concern  for  a  reason  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  plausibility,  or  lack  thereof,  of 
any  limited  Soviet  attack  against  ICBMs 
alone.  Because  of  the  long  lead-times  that 
are  necessary  in  almost  all  cases  to  design 
and  deploy  new  strategic  systems,  or  even  to 
modify  old  ones,  we  cannot  be  confident  of 
being  able  to  provide  a  "quick  fix"  for  any 
vulnerabUity  that  might  unexpectedly 
appear.  It  has  taken  us  well  over  a  decade, 
for  example,  to  design  and  construct  the 
first  Trident  submarine  and  get  it  to  sea.  If 
we  have  been  lax  (as  we  have  been)  in  cor- 
recting a  vulnerability  of  one  part  of  the 
strategic  forces  (ICBBSs)  because  we  are  re- 
lying on  the  other  parts,  and  then  some  vul- 
nerability appears  in  those  other  parts  of 
the  force  as  well,  we  may  find  ourselves  In 
an  extraordinarily  serious  situation— with 
no  improvement  in  sight  this  side  of  years' 
worth  of  effort. 

Moreover,  such  a  vulnerability  may  Indeed 
appear  unexpectedly.  Though  there  may  be 
no  Immediate  threat  now  to  the  survivabil- 
ity of  our  fleet  of  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines and  though  we  believe  that  we  can 
keep  our  bomber  force  survlvable  (if  we 
work  at  it),  it  would  be  most  imprudent  to 
bet  indefinitely  that  no  serious  problem  will 
arise  with  either  system— given  the  massive 
Soviet  Investments  both  in  military  research 
and  in  the  deployment  of  weapons  that  po- 
tentially threaten  our  strategic  forces.  In 
this  context  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  preserving  the  survivability  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces,  and.  for  that  matter,  of  any 
military  forces,  is  very  different  in  charac- 
ter than  government's  other  duties  and 
functions.  Einstein  reportedly  once  re- 
marked. "Rafflnlert  ist  der  Herrgott.  aber 
boshaft  ist  Er  nicht"  (roughly.  God  is 
clever,  but  He's  not  plain  mean).  In  other 
words,  when  we  are  in  a  contest  with  God. 
or  Nature— trying  to  build  a  road,  develop 
new  energy  resources,  or  fly  to  the  moon— 
we  are  not  playing  against  an  evil-minded 
adversary  who  is  trying  to  make  our  prob- 
lem harder.  In  trying  to  keep  our  strategic 
forces  survlvable.  we  do  have  such  an  adver- 
sary. Indeed  the  level  of  Soviet  effort  In 
military  undertakings  that  potentially 
threaten  our  strategic  forces,  such  as  anti- 
submarine warfare  research,  is  what  deter- 
mines the  scope  and  nature  of  our  problem. 
These  Soviet  efforts  have  Indeed  been  re- 
markable over  the  last  two  decades.  One 
reason  is  that,  because  they  Impose  such 
low  pay  levels  on  their  conscripted  troops, 
the  Soviets  have  proportionately  a  much 
higher  share  of  their  resources  available  to 
buy  new  weapons.  Including  strategic  weap- 
ons. For  example,  we  8i>end  over  half  of  our 
defense  budget  on  manpower  and  have  only 
about  a  quarter  to  devote  to  buying  equip- 
ment. Central  Intelligence  Agency  estimates 
indicate  that  the  Soviets  spend  about  a 
fourth  of  their  defense  resources  on  man- 
power and  thus  can  spend  around  half  on 
equipment.  Thus,  although  dollar  or  ruble 
cost  comparisons  between  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  defense  budgets  are  fraught  with 
well-known  problems,  especially  when  man- 
power costs  are  involved,  it  is  unsurprising 
and  hardly  arguable  that  the  Soviet  efforts 
on  strategic  weapons  have  substantially  ex- 
ceeded ours  for  many  years  and.  particular- 
ly in  the  case  of  ICBMs,  created  new  vulner- 
abilities for  our  strategic  forces. 

The  Soviets,  for  example,  have  out-spent 
us  about  two-to-one  in  the  last  decade  on 
ballistic  missile  submarine  force  Investment. 
They  have  produced  30  ballistic  mIssUe  sub- 
marines In  seven  years— better  than  four  a 


year— while  we  have  been  producing  one  an- 
nually (and  they  have  recently  been  laying 
down  new  attack  submarines,  some  of  them 
dlesel-powered.  at  the  rate  of  one  every  five 
weeks,  while  we  have  been  laying  down 
one— now  two — such  nuclear  boats  a  year). 
Their  newest  ballistic  missile  submarine  is 
larger  than  Trident. 

In  investment  in  IC3Ms.  the  difference  is 
even  more  dramatic.  We  would  have  had  to 
spend,  in  dollars,  about  four  times  what  we 
did  In  the  last  decade  to  match  their  I(3M 
effort.  In  the  period  of  Just  over  a  decade 
since  we  Introduced  our  last  IC3M.  the  Min- 
uteman  III.  they  have  introduced  four 
major  modified  versions  of  their  then-exist- 
ing family  of  ICBMs.  plus  an  entirely  new 
generation  of  three  additional  ICBMs— one. 
the  SS-18.  in  four  different  versions. 

These  sorts  of  assessments  prove  little 
about  vulnerability  in  and  of  themselves. 
But  they  are  ample  evidence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary level  of  the  Soviet  commitment  to  in- 
crease the  vulnerability  of  our  strategic 
forces. 

Even  Judgments  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
often  countered  by  warhead  bean-counting. 
The  argument  frequently  runs  that— since 
the  United  States  has  thousands  of  missile 
warheads  and  a  large  number  of  bomber- 
carried  weapons  as  well,  and  since  this  total 
is  higher  than  the  Soviet's  total  number  of 
strategic  warheads,  at  least  for  a  short  while 
longer— there  is  no  cause  for  concern.  This 
large  number  of  American  strategic  missile 
warheads  and  bomber  weapons  is  heavily 
driven  by  the  large  number  of  comparative- 
ly small  and  inaccurate  warheads  on  our 
ballistic  missile  submarines  and  by  the 
bombs  and  missiles  on  our  B-52s.  The  U.S. 
warhead  count  has  increased  substantially 
over  the  last  decade  with  the  addition  of 
Multiple  Independently-targetable  Re-entry 
Vehicles  (MIRVs)  to  submarine-launched 
missiles,  and  the  addition  of  new  bomber 
weapons  (the  Short  Range  Attack  Missile. 
SRAM,  and  in  the  near  future,  the  Alr- 
Launched  Cruise  MlssUe.  ALCM).  Such  war- 
head and  bomber  weapon  totals,  however, 
have  nothing  to  do  directly  with  survivabil- 
ity. They  Improve  the  ability  of  the  weap- 
ons carried  by  submarines  and  bombers  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses  once  they  reach 
those  defenses,  but  not  their  ability  to  sur- 
vive a  Soviet  strike.  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  submarine  and  bomber  forces, 
whatever  the  numt>er  of  warheads  and 
weapons  they  carry,  are  so  perpetually 
secure  that  we  need  little  concern  ourselves 
with  vulnerabilities  In  the  land-based  mis- 
sile part  of  our  strategic  forces. 

These  high  levels  of  Soviet  effort  that 
have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  strategic  forces  show  no 
sign  of  slackening.  If  Soviet  military  plan- 
ners feel  that  our  ICBM  force  has  success- 
fully been  made  highly  vulnerable  they 
could  be  expected  to  increase  yet  further 
their  efforts  to  place  the  rest  of  our  stateglc 
forces  at  risk  as  well— e.g.  by  redoubling 
their  already  significant  anti-submarine 
warfare  research. 

In  addition  to  denying  the  Soviets  this 
ability  to  concentrate  on  undermining  the 
remaining  parts  of  our  deterrent  and  deter- 
ring them  from  ever  being  able  seriously  to 
consider  a  first  strike,  our  strategic  forces 
must  be  able  to  deter  what  is  more  likely, 
political  backmail— strong  pressure,  for  ex- 
ample, on  us  not  to  assist  a  friendly  govern- 
ment in  the  Persian  Gulf  that  might  be 
threatened  by  invasion  or  by  Soviet-spon- 
sored revolution.  It  Is  arguable  that  if  even 
one  of  the  three  major  parts  of  our  strategic 
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deterrent  has  a  serious  vulnerability  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  then  such  blactunail  is 
relatively  more  plausible  and  that  therefore 
the  vulnerability  must  be  corrected  prompt- 
ly. For  example,  as  The  Economist  put  it  in 
its  last  issue  of  1981: 

It  is  unlikely  that  this  doomsday  scenario 
wiU  ever  be  played  out.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  even  a  remote  possibility  of  it 
will  not  profoundly  affect  the  world  duirlng 
the  dangerous  years  of  the  open  window. 
The  possession  of  this  theoretical  first- 
strike  capacity  gives  Russia  a  psychological 
bead-start  in  every  confrontation  of  wills 
with  the  West.  The  Russians  will  raise  their 
fist— the  threat  to  use  ordinary,  nonnuclear 
force— more  confidently  in  any  such  crisis. 
.  The  West  will  be  more  hesitant  to  raise  a 
counterfist.  And  the  quicker  fist  could  win 
the  contest  of  wills. 

But  the  questions  about  survivability,  or 
any  other  issue  concerning  strategic  forces, 
caimot  be  answered  sensibly  without  first 
considering  what  standard  or  test  we  are  to 
apply  to  the  facts.  For  example,  in  law,  in 
civil  cases,  a  court  or  Jury  will  normally 
decide  which  version  of  the  facts  of  a  case  to 
believe  by  applying  the  test  of  where  the 
"preponderance  of  the  evidence"  points  it— 
which  version  is  the  more  likely  of  the  two 
to  be  true.  But  in  criminal  cases,  to  add  a 
measure  of  protection  for  the  accused,  a 
Jury  must  decide  that  he  is  guilty  "beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt."  In  other  words,  if  a  Jury 
believes  the  prosecution's  version  of  the  rel- 
evant facts — but  only  by  such  a  narrow 
margin  that  it  still  has  a  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  accused's  guilt— it  should  vote  to 
acquit.  In  quantitative  terms,  being  51  per- 
cent certain  of  a  defendant's  guilt  should 
not  be  enough  to  Justify  the  very  important 
decision  of  sending  him  to  Jail  or  to  his  exe- 
cution. The  law  consciously  biases  the  test 
of  the  evidence  toward  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  because  of  the  importance  of 
his  liberty. 

Deterring  nuclear  war  is  the  most  impor- 
tant Job  we  do  as  a  nation,  and  deterring  nu- 
clear blackmail  comes  close.  Survivability  of 
our  forces  is  so  vital  a  part  of  such  deter- 
rence that  we  should  be  willing  to  set  a 
standard  for  assuring  it  that  gives  to  the 
protection  of  our  strategic  forces'  survivabil- 
ity at  least  as  much  benefit  of  the  doubt  as 
we  give  to  criminal  defendants.  Certainly 
there  are  other  weapons  decisions,  such  as 
whether  to  provide  a  counterforce  capabil- 
ity for  our  strategic  forces,  where  different 
standards  might  well  apply.  But  survivabil- 
ity questions  particularly  deserve  to  be 
looked  at  through  glasses  highly  colored  by 
prudence  and  caution. 

Such  a  standard,  carried  to  ridiculous  ex- 
tremes, could  mean  that  we  would  spend  so 
much  on  strategic  forces  there  would  be 
very  little  left  for  other  purposes.  This 
would  be  most  unwise.  Certainly  cost  should 
be  an  important  consideration  for  strategic 
a  well  as  any  other  military  forces.  One  way 
to  help  make  survivability  improvements  af- 
fordable is  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
ways  in  which  some  of  the  expenditures  on 
them  could  be  spread  over  other  defense 
needs.  Some  possible  survivability  improve- 
ments, discussed  below,  have  this  character- 
istic. 

Prom  these  perspective,  then,  we  need  to 
ask  how  likely  it  is  that  the  Soviets  could 
succeed,  or  that  they  have  succeeded,  with 
any  part  of  their  effort  to  put  our  strategic 
forces  at  risk.  And.  further,  we  must  deter- 
mine what  we  must  do  to  ensure,  beyond 
any  plausible  doubt,  that  they  fail. 


COMMAND,  CONTROL,  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

For  some  time  the  most  serious  vulner- 
ability of  our  strategic  forces  has  been  the 
systems  and  data  links  by  which  we  com- 
mand, control,  and  communicate  with  those 
forces.  A  related  problem  has  been  to  ensure 
that  a  decision  to  use  nuclear  weapons  can. 
in  all  cases,  be  made  by  a  constitutionally 
responsible  and  legitimate  decisionmaker. 
The  strategic  communications  systems  have 
grown,  over  the  years,  with  very  little  cen- 
tral direction.  Efforts  to  improve  their  sur- 
vivability have  often  run  afoul  of  budget 
pressures  (some  of  the  added  redundancy 
and  hardness  that  is  needed  can  be  quite  ex- 
pensive) or  they  have  been  postponed  be- 
cause the  military  services  have  continued 
to  put  other  priorities  higher.  The  Soviets 
can  today  have  no  confidence,  howeve/.  that 
an  attack  on  our  strategic  conununications 
links  would  totally  disable  our  strategic 
forces;  they  must  be  concerned  that  such  an 
attack  might  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect— allowing  enough  time  only  for  some 
part  of  our  conmiand  structure  to  launch 
quickly  a  massive  spasmodic  nuclear  attack 
on  them  in  response. 

A  fragile  strategic  communications 
system,  however,  has  more  than  one  poten- 
tial risk  associated  with  it.  As  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  efforts  fail  or  are  undermined 
and  the  number  of  nuclear  powers  in  the 
world,  tragically,  expands  there  is  even  the 
prospect  that  Individuals  such  as  the  sporty 
trio  of  Iraq's  Saddam  Hussein.  Pakistan's 
Zia,  and  Ubya's  Qaddafi  will  command  nu- 
clear weapons.  Technology  is  also  making  it 
possible  for  such  weapons  to  be  quite  small. 
Our  lack  of  air  defenses  and  modest  level  of 
air  surveillance,  and  the  nature  of  our  open 
society,  could  leave  us  open  to  sm^ll  or  un- 
conventional nuclear  attack— e.g.  smuggled 
weapons.  We  must  face  the  possibility  that 
in  a  few  years  the  origin  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  detonated,  say,  in  or  over  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  might  not  immediately  be  clear. 
Indeed,  as  described  below,  U.S.-Sovlet  coop- 
eration to  guard  against  a  third-world  nucle- 
ar power  triggering  nuclear  war  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  n.S.S.R.  may  now  be  at  least  as 
important  a  field  for  arms  control  efforts  as 
the  sort  of  numerical  limits  and  reductions 
that  have  traditionally  been  center-stage. 

It  has  not  only  been  overall  budget  pres- 
sures and  military  service  priorities,  howev- 
er, that  have  delayed  important  moderniza- 
tion and  improvements  in  survivability  for 
our  strategic  communications  system.  This 
delay  illustrates  one  of  the  perverse  twists 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  national  debate 
over  strategic  weapons  In  recent  years.  Stra- 
tegic communications  is  a  highly  technical 
and  complex  subject;  its  relationship  to  the 
conduct  of  something  so  terrible  as  nuclear 
war  simultaneously  makes  it  an  emotionally 
charged  one.  More  than  once  during  the  last 
decade  or  so,  prospects  for  strategic  commu- 
nications improvements  have  been  damaged 
by  stray  rounds  from  other  battles. 

For  example,  the  debate  about  whether 
our  missiles  should  be,  or  be  able  to  be, 
launched  on  a  warning  given  by  radars  or 
other  sensors  of  a  Soviet  attack— even 
before  Soviet  weapons  start  detonating  on 
their  targets— has  affected  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  strategic  communications.  (Of 
course  bombers  can  be.  and  are.  "launched" 
on  warning  and  recalled.)  Some  have 
thought  that  having  a  missile  launch-on- 
waming  capability  and  policy  would  be  a 
handy  way  to  avoid  the  need  to  spend  the 
money  to  make  our  ICBMs  survivable. 
Others  have  had  such  confidence  in  the 
technology  of  possible  strategic  warning  and 


commimication  systems,  or  have  so  de- 
spaired of  making  our  ICBMs  survivable. 
that  they  have  been  reluctantly  willing  to 
rely  on  launch-on-waming  rather  than  to 
exert  the  effort  to  try  to  assure  that  ICBMs 
could  ride  out  an  attack  and  then  respond. 

A  more  reasonable  view  of  missile  launch- 
on-wtuTiing  or.  as  it  has  come  to  be  called, 
launch-under-attack,  was  expressed  last  No- 
vember 11  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Research  and  Engineering.  Rich- 
ard DeLauer 

We  are  not  changing  our  consistently  held 
view  that  launch  under  attack  is  a  good  ca- 
pability .  .  .  but  a  dangerously  destabilizing 
strategy  to  depend  on.  We  do  not.  and  we 
will  not  depend  on  it. 

In  other  words,  although  there  may  be 
circumstances  (e.g.,  if  the  Soviets  had  al- 
ready initiated  a  massive  conventional  war) 
in  which  we  would  want  the  President  to 
have  the  ability  to  launch  missiles  on  warn- 
ing—and would  want  the  Soviets  to  know 
that  he  could  do  so— it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  rely  on  such  a  policy,  day  in 
and  day  out,  to  the  exclusion  of  providing 
our  strategic  forces  with  the  ability  to  ride 
out  a  surprise  attack.  The  Ballistic  Missile 
Early  Warning  System  (BB4EWS).  when  it 
was  first  installed  two  decades  ago.  mistook 
the  rising  of  the  moon  for  a  flight  of  Soviet 
ICBMs.  and  today's  systems  are  not  wholly 
free  of  malfunctions. 

Yet  adopting  a  day-to-day  missile  launch- 
on-waming  policy,  as  an  alternative  to  in- 
vesting what  is  necessary  for  survivable  stra- 
tegic forces,  has  continued  to  have  its  advo- 
cates over  the  years.  To  thwart  them,  some 
decisionmaker*  have  in  the  past  been  moti- 
vated not  to  push  hard  for  improvements  to 
our  strategic  communications  systems  in 
order  to  avoid  it  appearing  as  if  the  nation 
were  moving  to  such  a  policy  of  relying  on 
launch-on-waming.  (Many  of  the  steps  to 
modernize  strategic  communications  that 
have  become  necessary  would  also  have  the 
Incidental  effect  of  making  a  launch-on- 
waming  policy  technically  more  feasible— 
they  would  by  no  means  make  it  necessary, 
however.)  Delays  in  modernizing,  and  im- 
proving the  survivability  of.  strategic  com- 
munications have  thus  sometimes  perverse- 
ly occurred  to  serve  another  laudable  goal— 
to  help  ensure  that  the  country  continued 
to  press  toward  making  its  strategic  weap- 
ons, particularly  its  ICBMs,  survivable. 

These  and  many  problems  have  plagued 
strategic  communications  for  years.  The  Ad- 
ministration's decision  in  October  1981  to 
move  out  smartly  to  modernize  and  improve 
the  survivability  of  our  strategic  communi- 
cations is  a  good  beginning  cut  at  these  Oor- 
dian  tangles  and  deserves  full  support.  It  is, 
in  many  ways,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  package  of  new  strategic  decisions,  but 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

THK  BAIXISTIC  MISSILK  SUBMARIRK  PORCB 

The  ballistic  missile  submarine  force  is  be- 
coming the  bedrock  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent, primarily  because  of  its  survivability. 
It  is  crucial  that  we  not  let  that  survivabil- 
ity deteriorate. 

Certainly  the  addition  of  the  long  range 
Trident  I  missile  (and  as  a  result  of  the  Oc- 
tober 1981  decision,  by  the  end  of  the  eight- 
ies, the  Trident  II  missile  as  well)  Improves 
submarine  survivability  by  permitting  pa- 
trols anywhere  within  tens  of  millions  of 
square  miles  of  ocean.  And  the  new  Trident 
submarine  shows  excellent  quietness,  giving 
it  good  security  against  passive  acoustic  de- 
tection—i.e.  Soviet  listening  with  acoustic 
sensors,  with  no  effort  on  their  part  to  put 
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sound  in  the  water  and  listen  for  echoes. 
But  even  these  sorts  of  improvements  don't 
let  us  take  submarine  survivabUity  for 
granted  indefinitely,  even  if  we  manage  to 
keep  the  number  of  submarine-launched 
missiles  from  declining.  As  we  replace  the 
16-inch  tube  Poseidon  submarines  in  the 
1980's  and  the  1990's  with  large  24-tube  Tri- 
dent boats,  the  numbers  of  ballistic  missile 
submarines  at  sea  will  decline.  Even  with  an 
eventual  all-Trident  force  of  20  submarines 
(one  has  been  delivered  and  9  funded)  we 
would  only  have  a  dozen  or  so  ballistic  mis- 
sile boats  at  sea  at  any  one  time.  The  vigor 
and  scope  of  Soviet  anti-submarine  warfare 
work  in  recent  years  is  enough  to  make  any 
cautious  planner  concerned  if  the  entire  sur- 
vivable ballistic  missile  force  of  the  nation 
(assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  our  ICBMs 
have  become  vulnerable)  should  be  located 
in  only  about  a  dozen  hulls— each  having 
about  the  displacement  of  a  very  large  cruis- 
er and  as  long  as  the  Washiiigton  monu- 
ment. 

Certainly,  the  problem  of  open-ocean 
search  for  submerged  submarines  remains 
extraordinarily  difficult— especially  so  if.  as 
would  be  the  case  in  any  strategic  attack,  an 
enemy  would  have  to  attack  the  entire  force 
virtually  simultaneously.  And  whatever 
anti-submarine  warfare  efforts  one  might 
imagine.  It  is  also  plausible— as  in  other 
fields  of  warfare— to  conceive  of  counter- 
measures  to  them.  But  against  some  types 
of  possible  anti-submarine  warfare  sensors, 
large  size  is  a  disadvantage.  Planning  con- 
servatively for  submarine  survivability  re- 
quires us  to  add  to  "Run  Silent.  Run  Deep " 
the  additional  injunctions.  "Be  Small.  Be 
Numerous." 

The  deployment  of  smaller  submarines  to 
supplement  the  Trident  force  would  not  be 
without  its  costs,  both  in  dollars  and  man- 
power. Retaining  crews  for  this  demanding 
life  in  the  Navy  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
large  numbers  of  submarines  mean  many 
crews  and  complex  logistics.  Large  numbers 
of  small  submarines  would  probably  thus 
mean  at  least  as  great.  \1  not  greater,  and 
overall  cost  per  missile  at  sea  as  Trident- 
Trident  is  well-designed  to  keep  Ite  overall 
costs  as  low  as  feasible,  even  though  the 
procurement  cost  of  each  individual  subma- 
rine has  become  quite  expensive. 

The  Administration's  decision  to  place  nu- 
clear cruise  missiles  on  our  attack  subma- 
rines (i.e.  those  that  do  not  carry  ballistic 
missiles)  usefully  adds  to  the  number  of 
U.S.  submarines  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  attack.  But  the  cruise  missiles  car- 
ried by  the  attack  boats  will  be  limited  in 
range,  and  the  numt>er  of  missUes  wUl  also 
be  limited  because  of  the  attack  submarines' 
other  missions— chiefly  anti-submarine  war- 
fare. The  addition  of  cruise  missiles  in  this 
way,  however,  does  have  the  major  advan- 
tage of  being  comparatively  Inexpensive, 
since  existing  attack  submarines,  having  an- 
other mission,  are  not  themselves  a  major 
new  cost  of  the  cruise  missile  program. 

The  recent  decision  to  deploy  a  small  Ex- 
tremely Low  Frequency  (ELF)  communica- 
tions system  for  the  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines also  adds  importantly  to  their  surviv- 
abUity. Our  ballistic  missile  submarines 
must  today  patrol  very  near  the  surface  so 
that  they  can  tow  an  antenna— a  floating 
wire  or  buoy — on  or  Just  below  the  ocean's 
surface  in  order  constantly  to  receive  com- 
munications. Since  ELF  signals  can  pene- 
trate water  to  much  greater  depths  than 
other  communication  systems,  this  Will  now 
permit  the  boats  to  patrol  much  deeper,  and 
will  thus  give  them  important  flexibility  in 
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evading  some  types  of  anti-submarine  war- 
fare sensors.  It  is  of  little  importance— given 
its  Job— that  the  ELF  system  is  only  a  'bell 
ringer",  i.e.  too  limited  to  be  able  to  send 
the  actual  message  necessary  to  launch  nu- 
clear missUes.  or  that  the  ELF  system  could 
be  knocked  out  in  a  nuclear  war.  Its  purpose 
is  the  limited  but  vital  one  of  making  It  pcks- 
sible  for  the  submarines  to  "run  deep"  as 
part  of  their  normal  peacetime  patrols  and 
avoid  the  vulnerability  of  being  tied  to  the 
surface.  Other  systems  are  available  to  send 
wartime  messages  to  be  picked  up  by  wire  or 
buoy  antennas,  but  the  need  to  come  near 
the  surface  in  those  circumstances  is  not 
nearly  so  troubling  as  the  need  to  patrol 
there  perpetually. 

But  even  with  these  improvements,  be- 
cause of  the  submarine  force's  importance— 
emd  the  potential  danger  of  having  all  our 
submarine  ballistic  missile  eggs  in  a  very 
few,  very  large.  Trident  baskets— It  would  be 
reasonable  to  begin  now  to  design  a  smaller 
submarine  to  supplement  the  Trident  force. 
This  problem  needs  further  work.  The  ob- 
jective may  well  not  be  reasonably  met  by 
deplojrlng  the  largest  possible  missile  (e.g. 
the  MX)  on  the  smallest  possible  submarine 
based  in  very  limited  areas  (i.e.  near  DJS. 
coasts  >— in  the  manner  of  the  original  pro- 
posal for  a  Shallow  Underwater  Missile 
(SUM)  system.  What  is  needed  Is  flexibility 
and  survivability.  It  might  be  that  some  sub- 
marines, smaller  than  Trident,  should  carry 
a  large  number  of  long-range  cruise  missiles 
rather  than,  or  in  addition  to,  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Such  submarines,  whatever  missUe  or 
missiles  they  carry,  should  definitely  have 
the  flexibility  to  patrol  in  deep  ocean  areas, 
and  under  Polar  ice.  not  merely  on  the  con- 
tinental shelf.  Such  a  force  might  be  merely 
an  adaptation  of  a  class  of  existing  attack 
submarines,  or  newly  designed  smaller  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  along  the  line  of 
the  current  Poseidon  boats.  But  given  the 
long  lead-time  needed  to  build  submarines, 
the  time  to  begin  to  supplement  and  diversi- 
fy our  submarine  missile  force  is  now. 
before  the  news  of  significant  Soviet  anti- 
submarine warfare  improvements  in  the 
1980'8  or  1990's  follows  the  news,  in  the 
1970's  of  their  rapid  and  unexpected  deploy- 
ment of  very  accurate  ICBM  warheads. 

STRATKGIC  BOMBERS 

Our  strategic  bombers  have  three  poten- 
tial types  of  vulnerability— before  they 
escape  their  bases,  while  they  are  en  route 
to  their  targets,  and  during  their  effort  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  space.  The  third  of 
these  vulnerabilities  has  been  significantly 
lessened  by  the  development  of  the  long- 
range  cruise  missile;  the  question  of  pene- 
tration continues,  however,  to  attract  the 
most  attention  and  debate.  The  second  vul- 
nerability is  the  least  serious,  especially  as 
existing  or  new  bombers  are  shielded 
against  nuclear  effects;  the  Job  of  destroy- 
ing aircraft  in  flight,  say  over  the  Arctic,  by 
attacking  them  with  a  barrage  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  some  hypothesized  combination 
of  sophisticated  sensors  and  new  long-range 
weapon,  remains  extremely  difficult.  It  is 
the  bomber's  first  vulnerability- while  they 
are  on  the  ground  or  escaping  their  bases— 
that  Is  the  most  serious. 

The  pre-launch  survivability  of  our  bomb- 
ers would  be  threatened  primarily  by  Soviet 
submarines,  pulled  in  relatively  close  to  our 
coasts,  launching  missiles  at  the  bomber 
bases.  This  vulnerability  can  be  mitigated 
by  placing  the  bombers  at  bases  tta  inland 
or,  in  a  crisis,  keeping  crews  in  the  cockpits, 
ready  to  take  off  quickly.  But— depending 
on  the  types  of  missiles  the  Soviets  might 


use— the  B-52's  margin  for  escape  could 
even  so  be  very  thin.  For  limited  amounts  of 
time  this  vulnerability  could  be  significantly 
reduced  by  keeping  the  bombers  continually 
airborne,  as  we  did  in  the  19S0's  and  into 
the  1960's.  But,  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  the  maintenance  and  fuel  require- 
ments of  sophisticated  bomber  aircraft 
make  this  a  very  expensive  and  cumbersome 
proposition. 

Either  the  B-IB  or  the  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy, Stealth  bomber  could  significantly 
reduce  this  problem  of  pre-launch  surviv- 
ability, by  being  able  to  escape  faster  and 
being  more  hardened  against  nuclear  effects 
than  the  B-52.  The  B-IB  will  be  avaUable 
sooner,  whether  the  extra  cost  involved  in 
developing  both  new  bombers  Instead  of 
only  one  is  Justified  by  the  quicker  availabil- 
ity of  a  bomber  having  better  pre-launch 
survivability  is  a  difficult  question.  Insofar 
as  the  Reagan  Administration  decision  to 
resuscitate  the  B-1  was  grounded  on  real 
concern  about  this  threat  and  on  technical 
problems  with  the  Stealth  twmber  program, 
it  was  reasonably  based.  Insofar  as  it  was 
based  on  the  political  desirability  of  revers- 
ing the  (barter  Administration's  cancellation 
of  the  program,  or  on  the  need  to  send  a 
very  expensive  signal  to  the  Soviets,  it  was 
unwise.  The  truth  probably  Ues  in  the 
highly  classified  details  of  the  Stealth 
bomber  program  and  its  prospects.  Any 
issue  which  has  so  divided  eminent  scien- 
tists and  engineers  (e.g.  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  William  Perry  on  one  side, 
Under  Secretary  Richard  DeLauer  on  the 
other);  able  recent  commanders  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  (e.g.  General  Richard 
Ellis  on  one  side.  General  Bennle  Davis  on 
the  other);  and  careful  Congressional  ex- 
perts on  defense  issues  (e.g.  Senator  Sam 
Nunn  on  one  side.  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
on  the  other)  is  not  a  simple  problem.  Those 
outside  the  executive  branch  and  Congress 
who  are  not  fully  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  Stealth  bomber  program  would  be 
well  advised  to  be  somewhat  cautious  about 
the  firmness  with  which  they  express  their 
views.  But  unless  it  ultimately  appears  that 
real  developmental  problems  have  cropped 
up  during  the  last  year  for  the  Stealth 
bomber  program,  the  decision  to  procure 
the  B-IB  will  probably  prove  to  have  been  a 
costly  and  unnecessary  step. 

In  any  case,  the  Administration  can  rea- 
sonably be  asked 'to  ensure  that  the  B-IB 
does  not  Interfere  with  higher  priority  Air 
Force  programs— notably  the  Stealth 
bomber,  the  Air-Launched  Ouise  Missile, 
and  the  Air  Force's  efforts  to  improve  pre- 
launch  survivability,  including  o'btaining  an 
adequate  number  of  tanker  aircraft.  Surviv- 
ability of  strategic  bombers,  for  example,  is 
heavily  affected  by  such  issues  as  whether 
the  bombers  are  dispersed,  the  number  of 
tankers  for  the  Iximbers.  and  the  tankers' 
own  ability  to  survive. 

The  question  whether  to  develop  and  pro- 
ciire  one  or  two  new  bombers  to  replace  the 
B-52  Is  one  of  cost  and  technological  risk, 
not  one  of  objectives.  There  is  broad  agree- 
ment in  the  strategic  community,  and  right- 
ly so,  that  a  bomber  force  provides  an  im- 
portant and  flexible  addition  to  our  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces— one  that  can  be  used  in 
conventional  conflicts  as  well  as  to  help 
deter  nuclear  war.  and  one  whose  existence 
seriously  complicates  any  potential  simulta- 
neous Soviet  attack  on  our  ICSMs. 

Bombers,  however,  unless  they  are  kept 
on  airborne  alert,  will  always  suffer  from 
one  serious  deficiency:  safe  escape  from 
their  bases  depends  on  their  receiving  ade- 
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quate  warning.  In  a  hypothetical  extended 
crisis  in  which,  for  example,  our  warning 
systems  were  being  blinded.  Jammed,  or  de- 
stroyed—If, for  example,  our  satellites  had 
been  attacked— the  bombers'  pre-launch 
survivability  could  be  seriously  compro- 
mised. For  this  reason  there  is  understand- 
able reluctance  to  rely  solely  on  them  and 
on  submarines  for  our  strategic  deterrent. 

Urnat-COHTIHEWTAL  BALLISTIC  MISSILES 

There  was  once  a  time  in  which  ICBMs  in 
silos,  by  themselves,  met  virtually  every  re- 
quirement of  our  strategic  systems.  Most 
importantly,  they  were  virtually  invulnera- 
ble to  attack— because  Soviet  missiles  were 
not  accurate  enough  to  destroy  them  they 
were  able  to  ride  out  any  possible  attack  and 
still  retaliate. 

Those  days  are  gone.  As  noted  above,  Wil- 
liam Perry  has  described  technology  as  con- 
verging toward  a  world  of  Infinitely  good  ac- 
curacy (and  infinite  numbers  of  warheads). 

A  certain  rear-guard  action  has  been 
fought  against  this  view,  to  little  effect.  The 
theme  of  the  argiunent  is  that  there  are 
enough  uncertainties  about  whether  U.S. 
ICBMs  are  vulnerable— practically  as  well  as 
theoretically— that  we  can  act  as  if  they  are 
secure.  The  argument  has  primarily  been 
that  Soviet  ICBMs  must  be  Inaccurate  be- 
cause of  differences  between  what  happens 
in  testing  and  what  would  happen  in  an 
actual  attack.  For  example,  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  Soviet  ICBMs  would  necessarily 
be  Inaccurate  in  an  attack  because  they 
would  have  to  fly  in  untested  North-South 
trajectories.  Certainly  the  coordination  of 
any  Soviet  attack  on  our  strategic  forces- 
even  a  partial  strike  against  1052  ICBM  silos 
alone— would  be  a  highly  uncertain  proposi- 
tion. Command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions would  be  complex  and  the  famous  un- 
certainties of  war— Clausewltz's  "friction"— 
could  plague  any  such  effort  as  they  could 
any  large  military  operation.  But.  in  spite  of 
some  disagreement  at>out  the  pace  of  accu- 
racy Improvements.  Perry  states  the  general 
view  of  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
the  technical,  intelligence,  and  military 
communities:  satellite  flights  over  the  poles 
in  North-South  orbits  for  some  twenty 
years,  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 
testing  in  North-South  trajectories,  and  in- 
telligence data  on  Soviet  testing  give  cold 
comfort  to  anyone  who  would  be  optimistic 
about  the  survivability  of  undefended  silos 
in  a  nuclear  war.  Certainly,  the  exact  accu- 
racy of  Soviet  ICBMs,  in  any  given  year,  is  a 
matter  of  reasonable  dispute,  hence  so  is 
the  exact  point  In  the  decade  when  the  vul- 
nuerability  of  our  ICBM  silos  becomes  unac- 
ceptable—e.g.  in  the  early  80's  vs.  the  mld- 
80's.  But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
doing  cautious  plaiming  to  ensure  our  stra- 
tegic forces'  survivability,  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  asstime  that  Soviet  ICBMs  will  be 
perpetually  inaccurate,  because  they  must 
fly  in  North-South  trajectories  or  for  any 
other  reason.  It  would  be  especially  foolhar- 
dy to  assiune  that  the  Soviets  would  be  so 
doubtful,  in  a  grave  crisis,  of  their  missiles' 
tested  accuracies  that  they  would  Ignore 
their  test  data.  We  assume  that  our  ICBMs 
will  achieve  their  tested  accuracies  in  war- 
time. What  counts  is  less  what  the  actual 
accuracies  would  be  in  a  nuclear  war— which 
none  of  us  will  ever  know— but  what  the  So- 
viets would  expect. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
"window  of  vulnerability"  of  our  ICBM 
force.  If  one  Insists  on  using  that  metaphor, 
particularly  given  all  the  freight  it  now  car- 
ries, there  should  at  least  be  a  recognition 
that  we  cannot  really  know  how  wide  the 


window  is  open  at  any  time— the  only  rea- 
sonable question  is  whether  it  is  opening  or 
closing.  Although  some  characterizations  of 
this  ICBM  vulnerability  issue  can  produce 
rather  Strangelovian  arguments,  and  al- 
though one  ihould  not  confuse  vulnerability 
of  our  ICBMs  with  vulnerability  of  our 
whole  strategic  forces,  there  is  still  a  real 
underlying  problem  that  must  be  solved. 
Unless  we  have  some  strategic  force,  other 
than  our  submarines,  that  does  not  depend 
on  warning  (as  the  bombers  do)  to  survive  a 
Soviet  attack,  then  we  are  betting  very 
heavily  on  lack  of  Soviet  progress  in  anti- 
submarine warfare.  Unless  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue that  bet,  for  a  very  long  time,  we  had 
best  look  hard  for  some  way  to  base  another 
strategic  force  In  a  survlvable  manner.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  assuring  the  long-run 
survivability  of  our  strategic  forces,  this  is  a 
key  issue— and  it  is  also  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  one. 

It  may  be  emotionally  satisfying,  and  pro- 
vide relief  from  worrying  about  the  prob- 
lem, either  to  affirm  such  faith  in  the  infal- 
libUity  of  (American)  technology  that  you 
are  willing  to  rely  on  launch-on-waming  or, 
alternatively,  to  become  such  a  skeptic  of 
(Soviet)  technology  that  you  are  willing  to 
rely  on  the  inaccuracy  of  their  missiles. 
These  extremes  of  belief  and  lack  thereof  in 
technology  might  be  characterized  in  an  un- 
friendly fashion,  if  one  were  so  inclined,  as. 
on  the  one  hand,  "American  computers 
can't  make  mistakes"  and,  on  the  other,  as 
"It'll  never  fly,  Ivan."  The  solution,  or  solu- 
tions, to  our  ICBM  vulnerability  problem, 
however,  are  likely  to  be  found  on  the  far 
more  difficult  territory  between  these  two 
extreme  views  of  technology:  a  terrain 
marked  by  complex  Judgments,  weighed 
opinions,  partial  solutions,  and  tough  calls. 

MX  IN  MULTIPLE  PROTECTIVE  SHELTERS 

One  such  tough  call  was  made  by  the 
Carter  Administration  when  it  approved  the 
basing  of  the  new  MX  ICBM  in  Multiple 
Protective  Shelters,  the  famous  ICBM 
'shell  game"  that  was  to  be  located  in  Utah 
and  Nevada.  This  basing  mode  for  ICBMs 
has  been  characterized  by  some  of  its  sup- 
porters as  the  only  reasonable,  and  clesirly 
the  best,  option  for  preserving  ICBM  survlv- 
abllity— all  others  having  been  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  found  wanting— and  by  some 
of  its  detractors  as  a  laughable  contraption 
designed  by  Rube  Goldberg. 

The  truth,  as  usual,  is  more  complex. 

The  shell-game  basing  mode  approved  by 
the  Carter  Administration  had  several  defi- 
ciencies, primarily  as  a  result  of  its  tangled 
bureaucratic  history,  the  attempt  to  mesh  it 
with  the  Salt  11  Treaty,  and  efforts  to  limit 
the  amount  of  land  its  deployment  would 
affect.  But  a  somewhat  amended  version  of 
the  same  basic  shell-game  Idea— possibly 
with  the  mlaaile  shelters  wider  apart  (to 
make  ABM  defense  easier),  possibly  with 
vertical  Instead  of  horizontal  shelters,  and 
probably  with  no  effort  made  to  enable  the 
missiles  to  dash  quickly  from  one  shelter  to 
another— could  probably  have  worked,  with 
an  important  caveat.  Over  the  long  run, 
some  way  would  have  had  to  be  found  to 
limit  the  effect  of  the  Soviets'  overwhelm- 
ing the  sheD-game  system  by  adding  enough 
accurate  warheads  to  attack  it  successful- 
ly—a program  for  which  they  not  only  have 
the  technology  in  hand  but  most  of  the  pro- 
duction lines  In  operation  as  well. 

Three  general  answers  were  given  to  this 
problem:  that  Soviet  fear  of  an  American 
strike  against  their  ICBM's  would  limit 
Soviet  Investment  in  such  large  fixed 
ICBMs  as  the  SS-18  and  the  smaller,  but 


still  MX-sized.  SS-19  (these  being  the  weap- 
ons best-designed  to  attack  the  MX);  that 
the  SALT  II  treaty  would,  effectively,  limit 
the  number  of  Soviet  warheads  and  thus 
keep  the  shell-game  system  ahead  of  any 
threat  to  it;  and  that  we  could,  if  necessary, 
offset  Soviet  warhead  increases  by  building 
more  shelters  or  deploying  anti-ballistic  mis- 
siles (ABMs)  to  defend  the  system. 

Each  of  these  three  long-run  solutions  to 
the  shell  game's  prospective  problems  of 
survivability,  in  turn,  faced  difficulties.  Re- 
lying on  Soviet  fears  about  the  MX  threat 
to  their  own  ICBMs  In  order  to  limit  their 
ICBM  program  struck  many  as  an  encour- 
agement to  the  Soviets  (if  they  needed  any 
such)  to  continue  to  add  to  their  ICBM 
force  to  threaten  the  MX  in  its  shell-game 
basing  and  then  to  prepare  to  launch  their 
own  ICBMs  on  warning  if  they  were  at- 
tacked. 

The  SALT  11  Treaty  had  iU  virtues,  for  its 
five-year  term,  as  a  limitation  of  Soviet  war- 
heads. Directly,  it  limited  only  launcher 
numbers  and  the  number  of  warheads  per 
missile,  although  IU  testing  provisions  could 
also  have  somewhat  delayed  future  Soviet 
efforts  to  add  further  to  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  each  of  their  ICBMs.  But  after  the 
five-year  term  of  SALT  II.  it  was  asked,  how 
do  we  convince  the  Soviets  to  renew,  or  even 
improve,  an  agreement  that  we  need  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  putting  our  whole 
ICBM  force  at  risk?  The  best  answer  was 
probably  that  we  would  have  exerted  such 
leverage  on  them  by  threatening  to  deploy 
an  ABM  defense  of  the  shell  game  unless 
adequate  and  effective  limitations  were 
placed,  by  agreement,  on  Soviet  warheads 
for  as  long  as  necessary.  The  Carter  Admin- 
istration stressed  that,  since  the  shell-game 
system  alone  would  have  been  adequate  to 
provide  a  reasonable  number  of  surviving 
MX  missiles  against  an  attack  by  the  esti- 
mated current  number  of  Soviet  hard-target 
warheads,  we  might  have  needed  only  to 
keep  our  threatened  ABM  system  in  devel- 
opment, not  to  deploy  it;  also  we  could  have 
kept  at  the  ready  an  expansion  in  the 
number  of  shelters.  (But  this  latter  would 
not  have  had  nearly  as  great  a  degree  of  le- 
verage against  substantial  Soviet  warhead 
Increases  as  a  potential  ABM  deployment.) 

An  ABM  defense  of.  say.  200  MXs  secreted 
among  4600  shelters  would  have  been  possi- 
ble with  a  far  less  sophisticated  ABM 
system  than  would  be  needed  to  defend  a 
few  hundred  silos.  If,  ex  hypothesi,  the  loca- 
tion of  each  MX  and  each  ABM  system  were 
unknown  to  the  Soviets  and  each  ABM 
system  were  capable,  by  preferentially  de- 
fending the  MX,  of  causing  the  Soviets  to 
fire  an  extra  two  warheads  (I.e.  a  total  of  3 
warheads  instead  of  only  one)'  at  each  of 
4600  shelters,  then  the  Soviets  would  have 
to  launch  far  more  than  4600  warheads  at 
the  shelters  themselves.  The  short-range 
two-shot  ABM  system  defending  each  MX 
could  force  them  to  launch  9200  additional 
warheads  to  exhaust  the  ABM  defenses  in 
order  to  be  relatively  certain  of  destroying 
almost  all  of  the  MXs.  (The  objective,  of 
course,  not  being  to  serve  as  such  a 
"sponge"  for  nearly  14.000  Soviet  warheads, 
but  to  be  such  an  effective  sponge  that  an 
attack  would  never  be  made.)  The  large 
number  of  shelters  in  the  system,  in  other 
words,  gave  great  leverage— if  all  worked  as 
advertised— to  an  ABM  with  a  comparative- 
ly modest  task.  With  a  fewer  number  of 
shelters,  this  leverage  was  significantly  di- 
minished. With,  say.  200  MX  missiles  based 
in  only  200  silos,  each  ABM  system  would 
need  to  destroy  nearly  seventy  Soviet  war- 
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heads  before  it  itself  was  destroyed  in  order 
to  exhaust  the  same  nearly  14,000  Soviet 
warheads. 

This  was  an  unimaginable  task  with  the 
sort  of  ABM  technology  most  people  con- 
templated—short-range interceptors,  plus 
possibly  an  "overlay"  of  exo-atmospheric 
Interceptors.  Indeed,  with  such  technology 
it  would  probably  be  extremely  difficult  to 
charge  a  "price"  of  more  than  around  half  a 
dozen '  extra  Soviet  warheads  per  shelter. 
Even  a  sophisticated  ABM  of  this  same 
type,  then— say  one  charging  a  price  of  6  ad- 
ditional warheads  per  shelter— would  have 
to  be  defending  a  shell-game  system  with 
around  2,000  shelters  in  it  in  order  to  re- 
quire the  Soviets  to  use  the  same  approxi- 
mately 14,000  warheads  to  destroy  the 
system.  Indeed  It  would  take  800-700  shel- 
ters (for,  say,  100-200  MX  missiles),  defend- 
ed by  a  similarly  sophisticated  ABM  system 
(i.e.  six  effective  shots  per  launcher),  to  re- 
quire the  Soviets  to  launch  the  same  4,600 
warheads  that  would  have  been  required  for 
them  to  attack  an  undefended  system  of 
4,600  shelters. 

By  reaching  excellent,  verifiable  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviets  and  renew- 
ing them  over  the  years,  we  might  have— 
with  the  full  shell  game— avoided  the  need 
to  deploy  ABMs  to  keep  the  MX  survlvable. 
But  to  reach  such  agreements,  if  Indeed  it 
was  possible,  we  would  have  had  to  manage 
our  technology  and  our  politics  in  such  a 
way  as  always  to  keep  an  ABM  deployment, 
and  an  apparent  willingness  to  abrogate  the 
ABM  Treaty  of  1972,  staring  the  Soviets  in 
the  fskce.  For  these  reasons,  (a)  the  shell 
game  with  a  large  number  of  shelters,  and 
(b)  the  readiness  to  deploy  ABM  defenses 
using  reasonably  available  technology,  were 
never  alternatives  to  one  another  over  the 
long  run.  They  went,  and  go,  together  like  a 
horse  and  carriage. 

The  Carter  Administration's  decision  to 
follow  this  complex  road  of  preserving 
ICBM  survivability— a  shellgame  MX,  arms 
control  agreements  effectively  limiting 
Soviet  warheads,  and  the  ever-implicit 
threat  of  an  ABM  deployment— was  certain- 
ly among  its  most  difficult.  It  was  a  princi- 
pled decision  and  its  logic  can  be  defended. 
But,  for  the  long  run,  the  path  that  had  to 
be  negotiated  had  so  many  points  of 
ambush— from  the  requirements  of  Western 
States'  water  law,  to  forecasting  future 
Soviet-American  relations,  to  the  technolo- 
gy of  successfully  hiding  both  mobile  100- 
ton  ICBMs  and  mobile  ABM  systems— that 
there  were  bound  to  be  searches  for  alter- 
nate routes. 

THE  CnRRENT  ICBM  SURVIVABILITY  PROGRAM 

The  Reagan  Administration's  decision  on 
ICBM  basing  gives  up  a  degree  of  near-term 
ICMB  survivability- given  Soviet  ICBM  ac- 
curacies, the  Administration's  decision  to 
deploy  MX  in  existing  sUos,  hardened  or 
not,  provides  little  more  than  a  fig  leaf,  and 
that,  at  best,  for  only  a  short  time. 

For  long-run  survivability  of  the  ICBM 
force,  the  Administration  is  pursuing  three 
options:  ABM  defense,  deep  underground 
basing,  and  continuous  patrol  aircraft.  In 
addition,  under  Congressional  pressure.  It  is 
continuing  to  review  shell-game  systems  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

Without  some  breakthrough  in  ABM  tech- 
nology, any  renewed  effort  to  find  a  combi- 
nation of  ABMs  and  shell  games  will  face 
prospects  and  problems  very  similar  to 
those  faced  by  the  Carter  Administration. 
Efforts  to  have  only  a  few  shelters  In  a  shell 
game,  for  example,  will  demand  that  we 
reach  (and  our  reach  may  well  exceed  our 


grasp)  for  proportionately  more  sophisticat- 
ed ABM  systems  for  defense.  Otherwise  the 
few  shelters  will  qui(^y  become  vulnerable, 
if  they  are  not  Indeed  already  vulnerable  at 
their  time  of  deployment.  (Efforts  to  keep 
ICBMs  survlvable  when  based  In  Individual 
silos  alone,  without  any  deceptive  basing, 
will  require  even  more  sophisticated  ABM 
systems— unachievable  without  some  major 
breakthrough  In  ABM  technology.)  In  such 
a  case  there  is  a  significant  risk  that  adver- 
tised, but  not  real,  ABM  technology  will 
grow  to  fill  the  gap.  It  Is  sometimes  amazing 
what  technology  can  do  In  the  defense 
world  as  long  as  the  only  test  It  needs  to 
pass  is  one  posed  by  a  questioner,  sitting  at 
a  conference  table,  watching  projections  of 
multi-colored  view-graphs  and  an  articulate 
briefer  tapping  them  with  a  coUa[»lble 
pointer. 

A  further  problem  may  develop  If  there  Is 
an  effort  to  deploy  MX  mlssUes  In  a  shell 
game  In  Mlnuteman  fields  In  the  Northern 
United  States.  The  logistics  problems  of 
moving  100-ton  missiles  around  on  roads  in 
those  snowy  areas  were  what  drove  the  Air 
Force  toward  the  nice,  flat,  warm  environs 
of  Las  Vegas  in  the  first  place.  A  shell  game 
that  doesn't  work— because  it  is  too  difficult 
to  move  the  MXs  and  keep  their  location 
secret— would  be  a  financial  and  strategic 
disaster. 

The  other  two  potential  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration programs  for  long-run  ICBM  surviv- 
ability deserve  particularly  careful  and  fair- 
minded  study.  Neither  would  recreate  the 
old  days  of  an  ICBM  force  with  excellent 
survivability,  land-line  communications  for 
excellent  peacetime  command  and  control, 
prompt  response,  and  low  operating  costs. 
But  It  may  be  reasonable,  now,  to  stop 
trying  to  achieve  all  this  In  a  single  system 
and  to  focus  on  the  key  requirement  of 
survivability.  If  one  insists  on  trying  to  have 
all  such  desirable  characteristics  In  a  single 
ICBM  system,  today,  he  Is  driven  back 
toward  a  shell  game  with  many  shelters  and 
a  plausible  ability  to  deploy  a  comparatively 
low-risk  ABM. 

A  few,  say  50-100,  MXs  (or  for  that  matter 
a  larger  number  of  smaller  ICBMs)  based  In 
one  or  both  of  these  two  ways— deep  under- 
ground or  on  continuous  patrol  aircraft- 
could  severely  complicate  the  problem  of 
any  Soviet  planner.  This  Is,  after  all,  the 
main  objective.  As  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  Schlesinger  puts  It,  we  want  to 
assure  that  any  Soviet  planner,  asked  to 
assess  the  plausibility  of  the  first  strike,  will 
always  answer,  "Not  today.  Comrade." 

Deep  underground  bas^  for  ICBMs  has 
a  perceptible  doomsday  flavor  to  it,  even  in 
the  doomsday  world  of  strategic  nuclear 
force  planning.  Nonetheless,  It  may  contain 
some  interesting  possibilities  to  enhance 
survivability.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that 
testing  will  bear  out  the  claim  that  a  missile 
that  has  been  tunnelled  into  some  types  of 
geographi(^  features,  such  as  mesas,  would 
require  such  a  huge  number  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions to  destroy  it  that  a  successful 
attack  would  be  prohibitively  difficult- this 
would  be  because  the  system  could  not  be 
destroyed  by  attacking  a  single  entry  or  exit 
point,  and  because  some  types  of  soil  readily 
absorb  nuclear  blast  effects.  Such  a  missile 
would  be  far  from  promptly  available,  of 
course,  but  equipment  contained  with  it 
might  permit  it  to  tunnel  out  via  a  previous- 
ly undetermined  path  and  be  available  in  a 
matter  of  days.  It  is  certainly  not  an  idea 
without  Inherent  problems,  but  It  Is  worth 
further  examination  for  cost  and  technical 
feasibUity. 


The  notion  of  a  specially-designed  contin- 
uous patrol  aircraft  is  potentially  promising. 
This  new  concept  has  not  been  rigorously 
examined  before  because  airborne  ICBM 
systems  have  previously  always  faced  a  di- 
lemma. The  fuel  and  operating  costs  of 
keeping  a  reasonable  number  of  convention- 
al aircraft  of  currently-existing  types  con- 
tinuously aloft— as  we  did  with  some  of  our 
strategic  bombers  Into  the  early  1960's— was 
prohibitive.  But  any  system  in  which  almost 
all  of  the  mlssUe-carrylng  aircraft  could  not 
be  kept  routinely  aloft  and  the  aircraft  thus 
had  to  stay  at  airfields  had  many  of  the 
same  problems  as  the  bomber  force,  as  de- 
scribed above.  If  the  current  generation  of 
Jet  transports,  such  as  C-5As  or  747s,  were 
to  carry  IC3Ms,  we  would  indeed  by  driven 
for  cost  reasons  to  keep  them  on  bases  in  a 
normal  day-to-day  status;  consequently, 
they  would  have  no  better  (and  probably 
worse)  pre-launch  survivability  than  the  B- 
S2s.  The  use  of  Short -Take-Off-and-Landing 
(STOL)  aircraft,  carrying  ICBMs,  was  con- 
sidered carefully  by  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion—these were  to  be  kept  at  normal  air 
bases  and  then  flushed  to  a  large  number  of 
more  austere  bases  upon  warning  of  a  possi- 
ble attack;  logistics  costs  at  the  large 
number  of  required  bases  eventually  killed 
this  idea. 

The  launch  of  an  ICBM  by  parachuting  it 
from  a  large  aircraft  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter,  however,  demonstrated  some  years 
ago.  The  accuracy  of  an  ICBM  launched  in 
this  way  would  be  good  enough  to  destroy 
unhardened  targets,  but  it  could  destroy 
hardened  targets  only  with  some  sort  of  ex- 
ternal navigation  aid  to  the  missile,  e.g.  po- 
sition information  from  satellites  such  as 
those  in  the  GPS  system.  Transmitting  such 
information  is  feasible;  direct  navigation 
fixes  from  ground  features  or  land-based 
equipment  could  also  allow  good  accuracy. 
If  an  aircraft  could  be  designed  explicitly  to 
fly  on  patrol  over  a  large  area  and  could  be 
given  radically-better  fuel  efficiency- 
enough  to  make  the  long-run  costs  of  such  a 
system  comparable  with  other  reasonable 
alternatives— this  sort  of  basing  for  ICBMs 
may  make  the  short  list  for  serious  and 
careful  consideration  for  the  first  time.  Its 
survivability  would  then  need  a  thorough 
assessment. 

Initial  Indications  are  that  an  aircraft 
properly  designed  for  such  a  purpose, 
having  a  gross  take-off  weight  comparable 
to  a  C-5A  and  capable  of  carrying  an  MX 
(or  a  larger  number  of  smaller  missiles), 
could  have  a  fuel  efficiency  In  the  range  of 
eight  to  ten  times  better  than  modem  Jet 
transports  and  consequently  an-uhrefueled 
endurance  of  5  days  or  more.  Such  an  air- 
craft would.  In  some  ways,  be  a  modest-tech- 
nology system,  not  a  sophisticated  one.  It 
would  probably  be  powered,  for  example,  by 
fuel-efficient  turboprop  engines,  not  Jets, 
and  have  a  long  glider-like  wing  for  added 
lift.  It  would  probably  use  composite  materi- 
als to  lessen  its  weight  significantly.  Com- 
posite materials  are  far  more  extensively 
used  in  aviation  construction  work  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago— indeed  the  com- 
mercial executive  transport  Lear  Fan  air- 
craft, now  undergoing  certification  testing, 
uses  composite  materials  and  turboprop  en- 
gines to  achieve  an  advertised  fuel  efficien- 
cy four  times  better  than  executive  Jets,  and 
it  is  a  swept-wlng  aircraft  designed  for 
speed,  not  for  fuel-efficient  patrol. 

At  an  early  reading,  neither  the  technolo- 
gy of  constructing  such  an  aircraft  nor  the 
logistics  of  operating  it  (it  needs  no  specially 
designed  airfields,  for  example)  seems  pro- 
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hlbitive.  Indeed,  since  an  aircraft  with  this 
type  of  range  and  endurance  has  a  number 
of  other  potential  uses,  its  development  cost 
might  well  be  spread  over  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent missions.  An  order  of  magnitude  re- 
duction in  fuel  use  of  this  sort— even  if  the 
aircraft  must  fly  relatively  slowly  (150-200 
knots)  and  low  (5-10.000  feet)  to  obtain  the 
best  efficiency— opens  up  many  vistas,  for 
military  and  civilian  uses.  Some  types  of 
ships,  such  as  amphibious  ships,  are  only 
about  ten  times  more  fuel-efficient  In 
moving  cargo  than  today's  Jet  transports. 
An  aircraft  that  approaches  some  ships  in 
its  fuel  efficiency  has,  to  put  it  mildly,  some 
interesting  potential  uses.  It  would  clearly 
be  better,  for  example,  to  have  command 
and  control  aircraft  that  can  stay  aloft,  un- 
refueled,  for  nearly  a  week  rather  than  for 
merely  a  matter  of  hours.  Ocean  surveil- 
lance and  anti-submarine  warfare  patrol  air- 
craft could  significantly  benefit  by  a  many- 
fold  increase  In  their  range  and  endurance. 
So  could  tankers.  Our  long-range  air  trans- 
port in  the  1973  Israeli-Arab  War  required 
six  tons  of  fuel  for  every  ton  of  payload  de- 
livered, and  a  recent  training  exercise  for  a 
mere  dozen  fighter  aircraft  in  the  Mid-East 
required  the  equivalent  of  30  C-5As  and  32 
large  tanker  aircraft  to  support  it.  These 
sorts  of  fuel  requirements  for  transport  air- 
craft are  a  military  logistician's  nightmare: 
aircraft  that  might  be  used  as  transports  or 
tankers  that  are  themselves  extremely  fuel 
efficient  open  up  many  possibilities  for 
rapid  support  of  allies  abroad,  for  example. 

Although  it  may  be  that  such  an  aircraft 
would  have  a  number  of  such  potential  uses, 
whether  or  not  it  could  carry  ICBMs  is  far 
from  clear.  Before  a  continuous-patrol  air- 
craft could  be  used  in  such  a  role  there  are 
two  sets  of  problems  to  deal  with,  one  un- 
worthy and  one  Important. 

The  unworthy  set  of  questions  relates  to 
the  imexcitlng  nature  of  such  a  strategic 
system.  We  are  used  to  our  stategic  systems 
being  at  the  cutting  edge  of  our  technology: 
flying  higher,  farther,  and  faster— stagger- 
ing the  world  with  the  technological  virtu- 
osity, e.g.,  of  the  first  Polaris  submarine. 
These  systems  have  been  the  Defense  De- 
partment's equivalent  of  NASA's  moon  pro- 
gram: many  of  the  best  engineers  and  best 
military  officers  have  developed  and  operat- 
ed them.  It  is  a  bit  of  an  emotional  shock  to 
many  In  the  strategic  business  to  consider 
designing  merely  a  fuel-efficient  cargo  plane 
to  fly  around  randomly  over  oceans  or 
Southwestern  deserts.  It  would  also  be  diffi- 
cult to  Imagine  wearing  a  white  silk  scarf 
while  lumbering  about  in  a  modem  version 
of  Howard  Hughes's  Spruce  Goose.  But 
however  psychologically  and  institutionally 
interesting  such  reactions  may  be.  they  are 
negligible  considerations,  at  best.  If  such  a 
system  could  provide  an  affordable  and  sur- 
vlvable  addition  to  our  deterrent  at  a  time 
when  ICBM  suirvlvability  is  being  seriously 
eroded. 

The  Important  set  of  questions  about  such 
a  system  relates  to  its  survivability:  whether 
a  number  of  such  U.S.  aircraft  could,  at  rea- 
sonable cost  to  the  Soviets,  be  simultaneous- 
ly detected,  and  tracked,  and  destroyed.  Oc- 
casional detection  alone  would  not  threaten 
such  a  force  any  more  than  occasional  de- 
tection of  a  submarine  would  threaten  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  submarine  force. 
This  survivability  issue  deserves  fair  and 
thorough  consideration,  with  full  attention 
given  to  the  countermeasures  that  could  be 
used  to  protect  such  an  aircraft,  especially 
in  a  crisis— e.g.  Jamming  of  Soviet  sensors, 
use  of  decoys,  etc.  Flying  at  low  altitudes 


could  be  useful  to  help  avoid  some  types  of 
sensors.  Countermeasures  might  include,  for 
example,  not  only  patrolling  over  tens  of 
millions  of  square  miles  of  ocean  but.  If  nec- 
essary, over  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
as  well.  Sovtet  systems  that  might — at  some 
cost— conceivably  be  designed  to  detect  and 
even  attack  such  an  aircraft  when  it  was  pa- 
trolling over  large  ocean  areas  might  have 
significant  problems  detecting  or  attacking 
it  if  It  shifted,  when  threatened,  to  patrol- 
ling over  land.  Thus  an  aircraft  that  had 
the  ability  to  change  from  being  an  "above- 
ground-mobile"  system  could  present  quite 
a  range  of  problems  to  the  Soviets  if  they 
set  out  to  threaten  it. 

SMALL.  SIHGU-WARHEAO  ICBlf 'S 

Small,  single-warhead  ICBMs  have  some- 
times been  suggested  as  an  alternative  to 
MX  because,  for  an  equivalent  number  of 
warheads,  there  would  be  ten  times  more 
missiles  than  in  the  case  of  a  ten-warhead 
MX.  Also,  being  only  10  tons  or  so  in  weight 
rather  than  100  tons,  there  are  theoretically 
more  ways  to  base  such  a  missile.  But  in- 
creasing the  number  of  missiles  by  a  factor 
of  ten,  for  an  equivalent  number  of  war- 
heads, means  added  cost— buying  2000  ex- 
pensive guidance  systems  for  ICBMs.  for  ex- 
ample, costa  more  than  buying  200.  Also,  if 
it  were  deployed  In  silos  or  shelters,  many 
more  ABM  launchers  sind  radars  would  need 
to  be  bought  to  defend  such  a  system  than 
to  defend  a  smaller  number  of  larger 
ICBMs. 

These  added  costs  would  probably  not  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  staying  with  MX 
rather  than  shifting  to  a  smaU  ICBM.  how- 
ever, Lf  there  were  clearly  a  more  survlvable 
way  of  basing  a  small  ICBM.  Both  the  deep 
underground  and  continuous  airborne 
patrol  methods,  however,  are  consistent 
with  either  large  or  small  ICBMs.  Merely 
spreading  small  missiles  throughout  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  shelters  of  a  shell  game 
accomplishes  little— 2000  small  ICBMs  in 
4600  shelters  are  not  appreciably  more  sur- 
vlvable (although  moving  them  around  is  of 
course  easier)  than  200  MXs  in  the  same 
number  of  shelters;  in  either  case,  assuming 
the  Soviets  don't  know  in  which  shelters  the 
missiles  are  located,  they  would  have  to 
attack  all  4000  shelters.  Two  thousand  small 
ICBM's  in  2000  Individual  sUos  are  about 
half  as  survlvable. 

Deploying  small  missiles  in  a  mobile 
mode — either  on  trucks,  on  helicopters,  or 
on  Vertical  Take-Off  and  Landing  (VTOL) 
aircraft  baaed  at  military  facilities,  as  has 
been  proposed— could  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  survivability.  If  no  method  of  basing 
the  MX  appears  feasible,  these  sorts  of  ap- 
proaches should  probably  be  examined.  But 
unless  tMdti  systems  are  continuously 
mobile,  they  would  need  warning- just  as 
bombers  do— to  escape  their  bases.  Even  if 
they  were  dispersed  and  continuously 
mobile  over  a  large  portion  of  the  coimtry. 
however,  and  even  if  the  political  problems 
of  their  being  out  among  the  public  could  be 
solved,  they  might  well  be  vulnerable  to  a 
far  smaller  barrage  attack  than  the  sort  of 
attack  which  would  be  needed  against  con- 
tinuously patrolling  aircraft. 

The  best  version  of  basing  for  small 
ICBMs.  In  terms  of  quick  response  to  warn- 
ing, would  probably  involve  the  use  of  a 
newly  developed  VTOL  aircraft  capable  of 
carrying  such  a  small  missile;  such  an  air- 
craft development  would  not  be  a  simple 
matter,  however,  and  thousands  of  reliable 
pilots  would  be  needed  to  operate  such  a 
system. 


ARMS  CONTROL 


If  the  Job  of  preserving  strategic  surviv- 
ability is  so  dlfflcult,  why  not  rely  on  arms 
control  to  accomplish  it?  The  Carter  Admin- 
istration approach,  described  above,  did 
this,  in  part,  in  order  to  limit  the  number  of 
warheads  that  might  be  used  against  the 
MX  shell  game.  It  is  necessary,  however,  if 
one  is  going  to  rely  on  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets  to  preserve  surviv- 
ability, to  have  excellent  confidence  that 
such  agreements  can  be  verified  and  sus- 
tained over  a  long  period  of  time.  This 
amounts  to  saying  that  one  needs  to  have 
under  development  programs  that  are  not 
only  technically  able  to  stymie  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  endanger  our  deterrent— if  they 
cheat,  abrogate,  or  deploy  quickly  upon  the 
agreement's  expiration— but  our  programs 
must  be  such  that  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  have,  over  the  long  haul,  the  political 
ability  to  make  credible  and  sustain  the 
threat  to  deploy  them. 

Programs  such  as  ABM,  which  would  re- 
quire us  to  abrogate  a  treaty  In  order  to 
make  a  unilateral  decision  to  deploy  (and 
even,  in  some  cases,  to  test),  have  deficien- 
cies in  this  regard.  Abrogating  the  ABM 
treaty  would  create  a  number  of  problems— 
the  Reagan  Administration  pointed  out  at 
the  time  of  the  October  1981  decision,  for 
example,  that  it  must  consider  "how  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  defenses— which  would 
almost  certainly  be  deployed  in  response  to 
any  U.S.  misdle  defense  system— would 
affect  U.S.  and  Allied  offensive  capabili- 
ties." But  among  the  problems  of  ABM 
treaty  abrogation  would  be  that,  except  in 
extreme  circumstances,  abrogation  would  be 
luilikely  to  be  an  event  that  would  show  off 
our  national  political  unity  to  its  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Whether  arms  control  agreements  limit- 
ing launcher  numbers  and  warheads  are 
called  SALT  or  START  they  can,  at  best, 
only  make  a  partial  contribution  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  checkmating  Soviet  efforts  to  un- 
dermine our  deterrent.  There  is  every 
reason,  nevertheless,  to  pursue  such  negoti- 
ations thoroughly  and  forthrlghtly.  It 
would  also  be  sensible  to  integrate  our  plan- 
ning about  arms  control  with  our  strategic 
force  plarming  far  better  than  we  have  done 
in  the  past.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
chances  of  success  In  arms  control  negotia- 
tions are  far  greater, (indeed  they  may  only 
exist)  if  we  are  honestly  confident  ourselves 
that  we  can  preserve  our  strategic  forces' 
survivability  even  if  we  find  that  such  agree- 
ments cannot  be  reached,  ratified,  or  re- 
newed—for whatever  reason. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  arms  control 
efforts  other  than  SALT/START  that  may 
deserve  at  leatft  as  much,  or  even  more 
urgent,  attention.  As  long  as  we  maintain 
our  own  forces  adequately  and  give  the  So- 
viets no  hope  of  being  able  to  profit  from 
nuclear  threats,  it  is  far  less  likely  that  U.S. 
or  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  would  be  the  first 
ones  since  1945  used  in  war  than  it  is  that, 
say,  Iraqi,  Pakistani,  or  Libyan  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  so  used. 

There  are  two  important  arms  control 
consequences  of  this.  First,  non-prolifera- 
tion should  be  moved  back  at  least  into  a  tie 
for  first  place  on  our  arms  control  agenda. 
However  important  it  may  be  that  the 
United  States  or  its  allies  be  able  to  sell  nu- 
clear material  and  facilities  to  other  coun- 
tries for  peaceful  purposes,  that  consider- 
ation should  lose  in  a  contest  with  limiting 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Second,  as  Senator  Sam  Nunn  has  suggest- 
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ed,  we  should  begin  exploring  ways,  l)eyond 
the  hot-line,  to  ensure  that  we  and  the  Sovi- 
ets can  exchange  information  quickly  and 
securely  in  a  crisis— even  if  there  is  nuclear 
destruction  in  one  of  our  capitals.  We  must 
be  able,  together,  to  make  certain  that  some 
new  nuclear  nation,  or  even  a  set  of  terror- 
ists, cannot  lead  us  to  engage  in  a  U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear  war. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

As  Soviet  nuclear  forces  have  grown  to 
achieve  parity,  or  better,  with  ours,  many  of 
the  earlier  debates  about  nuclear  forces 
have  taken  on  a  new  cast.  A  good  argument 
can  be  made  that  we  need  the  flexibility  to 
conduct  limited  nuclear  strikes  and  to 
attack  hardened  Soviet  targets  in  order  to 
help  deter  Soviet  leaders  who  have  given 
ample  evidence  of  the  prime  value  they 
place  on  their  instruments  of  military 
power.  Programs  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
objective  of  having  such  a  counter-force  ca- 
pability, however,  should  have  to  pass  a 
more  demanding  fiscal  and  philosophical 
test  than  survivability  improvements.  In 
any  case,  most  of  the  hard  questions  on 
strategic  forces  today  relate  to  survlvabUity. 

We  should  have  enough  theatre  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe  and  near  Japan  to  match 
Soviet  modernization  of  their  forces  of  this 
sort.  In  no  small  measure  this  is  to  link  our 
fortunes  to  Europe's  and  Japan's,  heavily 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  believe  that  they  could 
fight  a  nuclear  war  limited  to  one  of  those 
regions.  Similarly,  our  theatre  and  strategic 
nuclear  forces  still  have  some  role  In  help- 
ing deter  massive,  but  non-nuclear.  Soviet 
assaults.  Survivability  is  imtxirtant  for  these 
theatre  nuclear  forces,  just  as  it  is  for  stra- 
tegic forces. 

But  to  rely  exclusively  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  deter,  for  example,  Soviet  use  of 
chemical  or  toxin  warfare  is  foolhardy— es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  Soviets'  recent  appar- 
ent violations  of  the  Geneva  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972.  The  days  of 
that  sort  of  extension  of  nuclear  deterrence 
are  gone.  Similarly,  we  do  not  now  have  the 
option,  as  we  may  have  had  during  our  days 
of  nuclear  superiority  in  the  1950's  to  rely 
heavily  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons  to 
deter  conventional  war.  We  cannot  leave 
any  part  of  the  spectrum  of  military  forces 
unacceptably  weaik  and  plan  wholly  on  the 
threat  of  escalation  for  deterrence.  To  deter 
a  conventional  attack,  for  example,  we 
cannot  heavily  rely  on  theatre  or  strategic 
nuclear  weapons— we  must  be  able  to  fight, 
and  fight  well,  with  our  conventional  weap- 
ons. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  neglect 
to  press  our  allies— particularly  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese— for  greater  contribu- 
tions to  the  common  defense.  We  definitely 
should  so  press  them.  But  the  Increased  im- 
portance of  our  own  conventional  forces,  as 
Soviet  nuclear  forces  have  increased  relative 
to  ours,  is  a  matter  requiring  urgent  atten- 
tion. It  will  unfortunately  be  far  more  ex- 
pensive—however clearly  we  do  it,  and  what- 
ever waste  in  the  defense  budget  we  can 
eliminate— than  the  improvements  in  the 
survivability  of  our  strategic  forces  dis- 
cussed above. 

History  offers  some  insight  about  whether 
we  can  afford  these  strategic  and  conven- 
tional military  Investments  or  not.  The  per- 
centage of  its  gross  national  product  that  a 
nation  spends  on  defense  is  worthless  as  a 
prescriptive  number— we  should  not  be 
trying  to  spend  a  fixed  share  of  our  national 
income  on  defense  any  more  than  we  should 
be  trying  to  spend  a  fixed  share  of  our  per- 


sonal income  on  Insurance.  The  objective  is 
to  be  adequately  protected,  not  to  pay  pre- 
miums. But  the  share  of  ONP  we  spend  on 
defense  is  a  reasonably  rough  measure  of 
the  relative  burden  that  defense  is  placing 
on  us  as  a  society.  In  the  late  1970's  we 
spent  between  5  and  5W  percent  of  GNP  on 
defense— right  at  the  lowest  level  we  have 
spent  since  the  North  Koreans  rolled  across 
the  38th  parallel  in  the  summer  of  1950. 
During  John  Kennedy's  peacetime  Presi- 
dency, on  the  other  hand,  we  spent  about  9 
percent  of  ONP  on  defense.  The  current  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  moving  from  our 
recent  post-Korean  War  low  toward  a  level 
(around  6W  to  7  percent  of  ONP)  less  than 
half-way  back  to  John  Kennedy's  level  of 
commitment.  It  is  our  misfortune  that  we 
must  now  correct  significant  strategic  and 
conventional  military  imbalances  at  a  time 
of  drastic  cuts  in  domestic  programs,  high 
unemployment,  and  many  other  needs — 
from  rebuilding  the  nation's  roads  to  saving 
the  social  security  system.  But  dispropor- 
tionate defense  spending  cannot  fairly  be 
set  up  as  the  cause  of  this  fiscal  problem. 
Current  and  projected  defense  spending  is 
disproportionate  neither  to  the  Soviet  effort 
that  makes  it  necessary  nor  to  our  own  past 
levels  of  commitment  to  defense.  Excessive 
tax  cuts  are  a  far  more  logical  target  as  the 
cause  of  this  difficult  dilemma. 

Much  rides  on  how  we  handle  this  prob- 
lem. In  the  1930's,  the  governments  of  Brit- 
ain and  France  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
United  States  as  well  made  World  War  II 
more  likely  by  their  failure  to  maintain  ade- 
quate military  forces.  The  economic  prob- 
lems we  face,  as  a  nation  and  as  an  alliance 
of  free  nations,  are  far  less  severe  than 
those  during  the  great  depression,  and  the 
stakes  of  falling  to  be  strong  enough  to 
deter  aggression  and  war  are  much  higher. 

If  we  do  fail,  it  will  be  our  own  fault.  And 
history  will  not  forgive  us. 

GLOSSARY 

ABM:  Anti-Ballistic  Missile.  A  system  de- 
signed to  attack  incoming  nuclear  warheads 
targeted  against  either  civilian  or  military 
(e.g.  silo)  targets. 

ALCM:  Alr-Launched  Cruise  Missile. 
Armed  with  either  a  nuclear  or  a  High  Ex- 
plosive warhead. 

ATB:  Advanced  Technology  Bomber 
(Stealth).  Designed  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
detection  by  Soviet  air  defenses. 

BMEWS:  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning 
System  (U.S.) 

C:  Command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions—i.e.  the  systems  for  managing  nuclear 
weapons  and  doctrine. 

Counterforce:  The  ability  to  strike  the 
enemy's  military  targets,  and  especially 
hardened  missile  silos. 

Decoupling:  The  theory  that,  in  certain 
cinnimstances,  the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal 
would  not  be  employed  to  retaliate  against  a 
Soviet  attack  on  Western  Europe,  despite 
NATO  doctrine. 

Deep  Undergroimd  Basing:  The  concept  of 
putting  ICBMs  in  very  deep  vertical  tunnels 
to  reduce  the  risks  of  their  destruction  by 
nuclear  attack. 

ELF:  Extremely  Low  Frequency.  A  (pro- 
posed) U.S.  system  for  communicating  with 
submerged  submarines. 

First-strike:  The  first  attack  in  a  nuclear 
exchange.  Also  disarming  first  strike,  the  at- 
tempt to  cripple  the  retaliatory  capability  of 
the  other  side. 

Flexible  Response:  The  concept  that  re- 
sponse to  attack  should  be  in  some  way  pro- 
portionate to  the  nature  of  the  attack. 


Fractionation:  The  mounting  of  more 
than  one  warhead  on  a  missile,  thus  dividing 
Its  available  megatonnage  among  several 
targets.  See  MIRV. 

Fratricide:  The  theory  that,  should  two  or 
more  nuclear  explosions  take  place  close  to 
one  another  (in  time  and  space),  their  blast 
effects  (e.g.  against  a  missile  silo)  could  par- 
tially offset  one  another. 

GLCM:  Ground-Launched  Cruise  Missile. 
Armed  with  either  a  nuclear  or  a  High  Ex- 
plosive warhead. 

ICBM:  Intercontinential  BallisUc  MissUe. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  Titan.  Minuteman. 
and  MX:  and  the  Soviet  SS-II.  SS-17.  SS- 
18.  and  SS-19. 

INF:  Intermediate-range  Nuclear  Forces. 
See  LRTNF. 

Launch  on  Warning:  The  doctrine  of  be- 
ginning a  strategic  nuclear  response  when 
there  is  confirmed  evidence  that  any  enemy 
nuclear  strike  Is  in  progress. 

Launch  under  Attack:  The  doctrine  of  be- 
ginning a  strategic  nuclear  response  as  soon 
as  the  first  enemy  nuclear  weapons  start  ex- 
ploding. 

Limited  Nuclear  War:  The  theory  (plus 
the  doctrine  and  hardware  to  support  it) 
that  it  would  be  possible,  following  the  be- 
ginning of  strategic  nuclear  war,  to  under- 
take a  series  of  controlled  exchanges,  to 
limit  the  extent  of  fighting  and  to  termi- 
nate hostilities— aU  as  rational  acts  of 
policy. 

LRTNF:  Long-Range  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces.  Designed  for  deployment  in  Europe, 
including  the  U.S.  Pershing  II  ballistic  mis- 
sile and  GLCM  (for  deployment  beginning 
in  1983)  and  the  Soviet  SS-4.  SS-5,  and  S&- 
20.  Now  called  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  (INF). 

MAD:  Mutual  Assured  Destruction.  The 
concept  that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  nu- 
clear attack,  and  still  be  able  to  launch  a  re- 
taliatory strike  causing  damage  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  goals  sought  in  the  initial 
attack— i.e.  unacceptable  damage. 

MIRV:  Multiple,  Independently-Target- 
able  Re-entry  Vehicle.  Several  warheads  on 
a  single  missile,  each  of  which  can  be  guided 
to  a  separate  target. 

MPS:  Multiple  Protective  Shelter.  A  U.S. 
concept  for  basing  the  MX  missile  which 
would  shuttle  each  missile  among  many 
shelters,  to  reduce  the  risks  of  their  detec- 
tion and  destructiQn. 

MX:  The  U.S.  Missile-Experimental. 
ICBM  designed  to  replace  or  supplement 
Titan  and  Minuteman. 

SALT:  Strategic  Arms  LlmiUtion  Talks. 
Conducted  between  the  United  .States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  between  1969  and  1979, 
and  which  produced  three  sets  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements  (SALT  I,  1972;  ABM  Proto- 
col, 1974;  SALT  U.  1979). 

Second-Strike:  The  nuclear  response  to  a 
first  strike.  Also  the  ability  of  nuclear  forces 
to  survive  a  nuclear  attack  and  retaliate, 
causing  unacceptable  damage. 

SLBM:  Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile. For  example,  the  U.S.  Polaris.  Posei- 
don, and  Trident,  and  the  Soviet  SSN-6. 
SSN-8.  and  SN-18. 

SLCM:  Sea-Launched  Cruise  Missile. 
Armed  with  either  a  nuclear  or  a  High  Ex- 
plosive warhead. 

START:  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks. 
The  name  suggested  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  replace  SALT. 

SUM;  Shallow  Underwater  Missile.  De- 
signed to  be  deployed  on  small,  convention- 
ally-powered submarines  in  U.S.  continental 
waters. 
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Triad:  The  combination  of  U.S.  airborne. 
land-based  missile,  and  submarine-based 
strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

FOOTHOTES 

■See  Keeny  and  Puiofsky,  "MAD  Versus  NUTS." 
"Porelcn  Affmln"  (Winter  1981/82). 

'For  purpoaes  of  almplUtcatlon  these  Illustrative 
figures  Ignore  such  matters  as  the  Soviet  need  to 
target  additional  warheads  on  D.S.  shelters  to  take 
■ccount  of  missile  unreliability  and  Inaccuracy.  A 
full  deacrlptlon  of  all  these  factors  would  shift  the 
warhead  numbers  some,  upward,  but  at  the  expense 
of  causing  the  reader's  eyes  to  glsK  totally  over. 

■See  Kent.  "ABM  Revisited. '  "The  Washington 
Quarterly."  Autumn  1981  (price  of  four  or  five  war- 
heads per  shelter  Is  "substantial":  a  price  of  nine  Is 
"a  formidable  challenge  technically"). 
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pains  in  the  future  to  examine  spend- 
ing bills  more  carefully. 
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LOW-INCOME  ENERGY 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
Wednesday  afternoon,  under  pressure 
because  of  the  impending  recess,  the 
Senate  passed  an  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $123  million  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance.  Tuesday,  it 
was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  a  number  of 
States,  Including  Iowa,  are  out  of 
money,  or  are  in  danger  of  being  out 
of  money  in  the  near  future  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ceived its  Information  from  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Law  Center  which 
was  apparently  given  a  contract  to 
obtain  this  information  from  each 
State  energy  assistance  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  remain  in  close 
touch  with  the  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Iowa.  I  was  perplexed  when  I 
heard  that  Iowa  might  be  running  out 
of  money,  because  as  late  as  Monday 
of  this  week  my  office  spolce  with  Bob 
Tyson,  who  directs  Iowa's  low-income 
energy  assistance  program,  and  he  did 
not  raise  the  point  that  Iowa's  pro- 
gram might  be  running  out  of  money. 
So  I  phoned  to  inquire  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Iowa.  My  office  spolce  with 
Bob  Tyson,  and  he  told  us  that  Iowa  is 
not  running  out  of  money.  He  said.  I 
could  quote  him— "Iowa  is  not  running 
out  of  money." 

Mr.  President,  this  incident  high- 
lights a  serious  institutional  problem 
we  have  in  this  body.  All  too  often,  we 
are  reduced  to  last-minute,  slapdash 
legislation.  We  are  confronted  with 
this  problem  most  often  when  we  are 
asked  to  appropriate  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayer  money  before  we  can 
go  home  for  recess.  We  should  also  be 
concerned  about  more  careful  account- 
ability for  all  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  States,  with  turnback  of 
all  expended  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  vote  for  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  because  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  convinced  me 
that  the  harsh  winter  has  presented 
problems  to  a  number  of  States  in 
trying  to  meet  the  heating  needs  of 
their  low-income  and  elderly  popula- 
tions. I  do  hope,  however,  that  we  take 


SENATE        JOINT        RESOLUTION 
144— NEGOTIATED  SETTLE- 

MENT IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 144  for  myself  and  for  Senators 
TsoNGAs  and  Kennedy. 

A  complete  explanation  of  the  reso- 
lution appears  in  yesterday's  Record, 
beginning  at  page  1536. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Re(Xiiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  144 

Whereas  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  has 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  that  country  a 
tragic  toU  in  lives  and  property; 

Whereas  the  conflict  appears  to  be  a  stale- 
mate with  no  end  in  sight; 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  the  conflict 
will  further  polarize  the  political  climate  in 
El  Salvador  and  place  in  Jeopardy  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Central  American 
region; 

Whereas  the  government  of  El  Salvador 
has  demonstrated  its  commitment  to  the 
holding  of  elections; 

Whereas  the  combined  political  and  mili- 
tary leadership  of  the  Insurgent  opposition 
has  declared  its  wUllngness  to  engage  in  ne- 
gotiations without  preconditions  to  end  the 
conflict; 

Whereas  other  groups  and  nations  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Europe  have  announced 
their  willingness  to  facilitate  such  negotia- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  present  opportunity  to 
pursue  such  negotiations  is  a  unique 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  conflict  and 
may  not  be  repeated:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  with  respect  to 
the  conflict  in  El  Salvador,  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
encourage  all  parties  to  the  conflict— 

( 1)  to  begin  unconditional  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  a  cease-fire  ar- 
rangement under  International  supervision, 
and 

(2)  to  pursue  these  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  an  overall  political  set- 
tlement to  the  conflict,  one  element  of 
which  would  be  open  and  free  elections 
under  international  supervision. 


EARTHQUAKE  THREATS: 
CALIFORNIA  NOT  ALONE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
California  has  been  described  as  a 
state  of  mind,  an  El  Dorado  on  the 
Western  Slope,  a  nation  unto  itself,  a 
place  of  regeneration  and  renewal,  and 
a  harbinger  of  things  to  come.  It  has 
also  been  described,  quite  accurately, 
as  a  place  where  serious  earthquakes 
have  occurred  in  the  past  and  are 
likely  to  occur  again. 

But  California  is  not  alone.  In  fact, 
as  James  Fallows  points  out  in  a 
recent  Atlantic  Monthly  article,  at 
least  10  other  States— both  east  and 


west— are  in  zone  3  of  seismic  risk 
maps,  where  "major  distributive  earth- 
quakes may  occur."  The  most  power- 
ful earthquakes  this  Nation  has 
known  occurred  not  in  California,  but 
in  Missouri,  in  the  last  century. 

The  implications  are  clear.  Earth- 
quakes are  a  national  problem— not 
only  because  they  are  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty for  the  most  populous  State  In 
our  Nation— with  a  potential  large- 
scale  loss  of  life  and  billions  of  dollars 
in  property  loss  and  drains  upon  the 
Treasury— but  because  California  is 
not  the  only  State  threatened  by 
earthquakes. 

I  commend  James  Fallows'  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LrviKQ  ON  THi  Fault  Line 
(By  James  Fallows) 
Standing  in  the  wash  of  the  Santa  Ana 
River,  you  can  see  mountains  all  around 
you.  The  San  Oabrlel,  the  San  Bernardino, 
and  the  San  Jacinto  mountains  form  a  long, 
semicircular  are  to  the  north  and  east, 
pierced  by  the  passes  that  lead  variously  to 
such  outposts  on  the  California  desert  as 
Barstow,  Indlo,  and  Palm  Springs.  To  the 
south  and  west  are  the  lower  hUls  that  sepa- 
rate the  San  Bernardino  Valley  from  the 
booming  conurbations  of  Orange  County 
and  from  Los  Angeles  itself,  which  lies  sev- 
enty miles  due  west. 

On  those  days,  infrequent  during  summer, 
when  opaque  brown  smog  has  not  blown 
Inland  to  fill  the  valley  and  lap  over  the  rim 
of  the  mountains,  the  contours  of  the 
ranges  are  clearly  visible  from  the  valley 
floor.  There  Is  no  natural  obstruction  to  the 
view  more  substantial  than  the  waist-high 
scrub.  The  sharp  edges  and  escarpments  of 
the  mountains  suggest  their  dramatic 
origin,  as  products  of  the  pushes  and  pulls 
on  the  earth's  surface  that  are  even  now 
creating  mountain  ranges  in  the  West.  The 
white  gravel  In  the  dry  rlverl)ed  has  been 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  during 
the  flash  floods  that  from  time  to  time 
strike  this  bone-dry  region.  The  "river"  runs 
with  water  for  only  a  few  days  out  of  every 
year. 

It  can  seem  the  bleakest  of  settings,  espe- 
cially when  the  Banta  Ana  winds  blow  down 
from  the  high  deserts  at  temperatures  well 
above  100  degrees.  Yet,  like  many  other 
harsh  regions  of  the  Southwest,  this  has 
been  a  scene  of  phenomenal  growth.  As 
people  continue  to  move  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, as  Los  Angeles  has  filled  up,  as  real 
estate  prices  in  Orange  County  have  shot  to 
the  sky,  many  people  have  taken  the  next 
step  in  from  the  coast  and  have  brought  a 
population  explosion  to  the  "Inland 
Empire."  The  orange  trees  that  line  Inter- 
state Highway  10  are  the  remnants  of 
groves  that  were  until  the  past  two  de<»des 
an  economic  mainstay  of  the  region.  They 
succumbed  first  to  the  smog  and  then  to  the 
subdividers.  Some  400,000  people  lived  in 
the  San  Bernardino  Valley  in  I960.  More 
than  700.000  live  there  now.  There  are  plans 
for  an  "instant  city"  of  200,000  more  people, 
to  be  built  In  the  hills  outside  Chlno,  where 
the  comers  of  San  Bernardino,  Orange,  and 
Los  Angeles  counties  touch. 
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People  have  moved  to  this  valley  seeking 
cheaper  real  estate,  the  good  life  in  the  sun. 
and  the  opportunities  that  economic  growth 
creates.  They  are  an  hour's  drive  from  the 
mountains,  an  hour  from  the  ocean,  and  far, 
far  away  from  such  northern,  urban  cares  as 
frost  and  economic  decline.  And  their 
search  has  led  them  to  the  area,  that,  ac- 
cording to  many  scientists,  will  be  the  site  of 
the  next  catastrophic  earthquake  to  strllce 
the  continental  United  States. 

Those  who  live  in  the  vicinity,  as  I  did 
when  I  was  growing  up.  are  accustomed  to 
earthquakes.  Many  pride  themselves  on  sur- 
viving them,  as  those  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
might  on  surviving  a  hurricane.  But  the 
prospect  that  scientists  now  suggest  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  within  living  memory 
in  southern  California. 

"We  have  known  for  years  that  major 
earthquakes  In  California  are  Inevitable," 
says  Clarence  Allen,  a  geophysiclst  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  "The 
scientific  attitudes  have  not  changed  as 
much  as  the  public  perception  that  this  Is  a 
real  problem."  But  both  scientific  and 
public  attitudes  have  been  heavily  shaped 
by  two  scientific  developments  of  the  past 
decade. 

The  first,  which  has  been  widely  publi- 
cized since  the  early  1970s,  is  the  evolution 
of  the  theory  of  plate  tectonics.  This  theory 
postulates  that  the  earth's  crust  consists  of 
a  number  of  large  "plates,"  floating  on  a 
molten  mass  within  the  earth.  There  are 
seven  of  the  larger  plates— one  bearing  most 
of  Africa  and  half  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans,  another  holding  virtually  all 
of  the  European  and  Asian  land  mass— and 
a  number  of  small  ones.  As  the  plates  have 
drifted  apart  from,  and  into,  each  other, 
their  motions  have  changed  the  world's  ge- 
ography. They  opened  the  basin  that 
became  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  the 
North  American  plate  slid  away  from  the 
Eurasian.  They  created  the  Himalayas, 
which  mark  the  region  where  India  was 
driven  northward  and  collided  with  south- 
.'  em  Asia.  They  stimulate  volcanic  action,  in- 
cluding the  iet;ent  eruptions  at  Mt.  St. 
Helens.  (As  the  small  Juan  de  Fuca  plate  is 
pushed  beneath  the  North  American  plate 
off  the  Washington  and  Oregon  coasts.  It 
melts  at  the  tremendous  termperatures  and 
pressures  of  the  earth's  depths  and  then 
flows  upward,  in  molten  form,  as  lava.)  The 
motion  of  the  plates  can  also  cleave  regions 
from  one  another,  as  Is  now  taking  place  in 
California. 

The  most  famous  of  the  "faults"  that  are 
responsible  for  California's  earthquakes  is 
the  San  Andreas— which,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  plate  tectonics.  U  not  just  any  fault 
but  the  boundary  between  two  great  plates. 
To  the  east  of  the  fault  lies  the  North 
American  plate,  which  contains  more  than 
99  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  nation, 
along  with  Canada,  Mexico,  and  roughly 
half  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  west  of 
the  fault  is  the  Pacific  plate,  which  runs  be- 
neath the  ocean  to  the  Mariana  trench- 
where  it  disappears  beneath  the  Philippine 
plate.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  on  the 
North  American  plate.  Santa  Cruz  and  Mon- 
terey, Immediately  to  the  south,  are  on  the 
Pacific  plate.  So  are  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
and  the  other  population  centers  of  south- 
em  California. 

Through  the  millennia,  the  two  plates 
have  been  moving  past  each  other  along  the 
San  Andreas  Fault,  the  Pacific  regions  slip- 
ping north,  the  North  American  south.  The 
Baja  California  peninsula  resembles  in 
length  and  width  an  indentation  on  the 


western  coast  of  Mexico.  That  is  exactly 
where  it  came  from,  geologists  say.  before  it 
moved  north  with  the  rest  of  the  Pacific 
plate.  The  motion  of  these  two  plates  goes 
on  at  rates  as  high  as  5  or  6  centimeters  a 
year— very  fast,  by  geologic  standards. 
R(x:ks  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  fault  near 
Point  Arena  match  those  on  the  North 
American  side  at  Taft,  350  miles  to  the 
south.  The  two  regions  abutted  one  another 
until  the  fault  motion  started  about  25  mil- 
lion years  ago.  Ten  million  years  from  now, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  should  lie  in 
the  same  latitude. 

For  California,  the  significance  of  the  tec- 
tonic theory  was  to  explain  the  t>asic  mecha- 
nism of  earthquakes,  not  only  on  the  San 
Andreas  Fault  but  also  on  the  many  others 
that  parallel  it  and  the  few  that  run  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Year  by  year,  the  plates  creep 
past  each  other,  from  time  to  time,  nx^ 
must  yield.  The  largest  recent  earthquake 
in  California,  the  1906  "fire"  (as  civic  boost- 
ers chose  to  call  it  at  the  time)  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, could  be  seen  from  the  perspective  of 
plate  motion  as  the  event  through  which 
the  northern  section  of  the  San  Andreas 
Fault  released  the  strain  that  had  been  ac- 
cumulating over  the  years. 

It  took  a  second  and  more  l(x:allzed  scien- 
tific development  to  add  the  note  of  certain- 
ty to  lorecasts  that  a  catastrophic  earth- 
quake will  strike  southern  California.  The 
man  most  often  Identified  with  this  develop- 
ment is  Kerry  Sieh,  a  geologist  at  Caltech. 
His  contribution  has  been  to  estimate  the 
schedule  on  which  the  rocks  along  the  fault 
give  way. 

As  the  plates  move  past  each  other,  the 
strain  that  accumulates  at  great  depth  can 
be  accommodated  in  different  ways.  The 
plates  can  release  some  or  all  of  the  strain 
by  "creeping"  past  each  other  with  steady 
movement,  or  through  numerous  small 
earthquakes  that  human  beings  barely  feel. 
Such  creeping  takes  place  along  a  section  of 
the  San  Andreas  Fault  in  central  California, 
and  it  leads  to  novel  effects,  such  as  the  fis- 
sure at  a  frequently  photog;raphed  winery  in 
Hollister  that  is  gradually  being  split  by  the 
fault.  Much  of  the  tension  along  a  fault  line 
can  also  be  relieved  though  less  frequent 
quakes  of  "moderate"  power,  in  the  range  of 
5  or  6  on  the  Richter  scale.  Many  of  the 
subsidiary  faults  in  California  behave  this 
way.  Finally,  the  rocks  on  a  fault  line  can 
lock  solid.  When  this  happens,  there  is  no 
gradual  distortion  of  roads,  fences,  or  winer- 
ies, nor  are  the  earthquakes  frequent.  The 
two  sides  of  the  fault  remain  motionless 
until  the  shearing  force  of  the  plates'  move- 
ment overwhelms  the  strength  of  the  rock 
itself.  The  result  is  a  "great"  earthquake, 
which  releases  enormous  accumulated 
energy  all  at  once  and  can  result  in  one  side 
of  the  fault  moving  as  much  as  twenty  feet 
past  the  other  In  the  space  of  a  few  seconds 
or  minutes.  The  San  Francisco  quake  of 
1906  was  such  a  great  earthquake,  affecting 
the  northern  section  of  the  San  Andreas 
Fault.  Another  portion  of  the  fault,  which 
runs  roughly  200  miles  between  a  small 
town  called  Parkfield.  in  central  California, 
and  the  San  Bernardino  Valley,  and  which 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  San  Andreas  and  sometimes  as 
the  south  central  section,  has  been  locked 
solid  for  more  than  a  century.  In  1857, 
during  its  last  great  earthquake,  the  sides  of 
the  fault  moved  past  eviti  other  by  as  much 
as  thirty  feet.  The  southernmost  s^tlon  of 
the  fault,  which  starts  near  San  Bernardino 
and  runs  to  the  Salton  Sea,  has  had  no 
major  ruptures  during  "historic  time"— ge- 


ologists' term  for  the  200-plus  years  of  writ- 
ten records  for  the  region,  as  opposed  to  the 
eons  of  the  r(x:ks.  Scientists'  understanding 
of  this  portion  of  the  fault  is  so  incomplete 
that  they  are  not  sure  whether  it  should  be 
considered  very  likely  or  very  unlikely  to 
suffer  a  major  earthquake  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

Kerry  Sieh's  approach  was  to  study  the 
layers  of  earth  at  several  places  along  the 
southern  San  Andreas  Fault  to  see  what 
they  revealed  about  the  timing  or  previous 
earthquakes.  Through  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques, such  as  uncovering  layers  of  peat 
moss  that  had  been  deformed  by  violent 
earth  movements  and  then  determining 
their  age.  he  concluded  that  along  the  por- 
tion of  the  fault  that  ends  north  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, there  was  a  pattern  of  dormant  pe- 
riods followed  by  strong  earthquakes.  Work- 
ing from  an  early  version  of  Sieh's  findings, 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  issued  the  foUowUig  warning  last 
January  as  part  of  a  report  it  prepared  for 
the  National  Security  Council  on  the  conse- 
quences of  a  major  earthquake  in  Califor- 
nia: 

"Geologists  can  demonstrate  that  at  least 
eight  major  earthquakes  have  ocxurred  [on 
the  southern  San  Andreas]  in  the  past  1200 
years  with  an  average  spacing  in  time  of  140 
years,  plus  or  minus  30  years.  The  last  such 
event  occurred  in  1857.  .  .  .  geologists  esti- 
mate that  the  probability  for  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  earthquake  is  currently  as  large 
as  2  to  5  percent  per  year  and  greater  than 
50  percent  in  the  next  30  years.  .  .  .  The  ag- 
gregate probability  for  a  catastrophic  earth- 
quake In  the  whole  of  California  In  the  next 
three  decades  is  well  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent." 

Kerry  Sieh  has  recently  reworked  his  esti- 
mates, allowing  for  greater  uncertainty 
about  the  magnitude  of  previous  quakes  and 
for  the  imprecision  of  the  carbon  14  dating 
process.  "The  best  scientific  guess  would  be 
that  the  average  interval  is  somewhere  be- 
tween 125  and  225  years,  with  both  of  those 
being  extremes,"  Sieh  said  recently.  "My 
own  intuitive  best  guess  is  that  it's  about 
160  years,  plus  or  minus  30.  I'd  say  that 
there's  a  50  percent  chance  of  a  great  quake 
in  the  next  four  de(»des."  Considering  that 
the  last  great  earthquake  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia was  124  years  ago,  Sieh  said  at  the 
end  of  one  of  his  papers,  "We  are  almost 
certainly  not  overdue'  for  a  repeat  of  the 
great  1857  earthquake,  but  we  are  clearly 
well  along  in  the  process.  We  are  much  Xjoo 
far  along,  in  fact,  to  neglect  serious  prepara- 
tions for  the  eventuality." 

The  repeated  allusion  to  "gr^at"  earth- 
quakes Is  Important,  for  it  refers  to  a  differ- 
ence in  magnitude  so  enormous  as  to 
become  a  difference  in  Itlnd.  "Great"  quakes 
are  generally  undersUxxl  to  be  those  of 
magnitude  8  or  above  on  the  Richter  scale. 
(Sometimes  those  of  7.75  magnitude  are  so 
classified.)  The  last  "great"  quake  in  the 
continental  United  States  was  the  one  in 
San  Franclso  In  1906.  Since  then.  Alaska  has 
experienced  a  great  quake,  in  1964.  and 
there  have  been  devastating  earthquakes  in 
ChUe,  China,  Japan,  Italy,  and  elsewhere. 
But  in  California,  the  strongest  earthquakes 
in  the  past  seventy-five  years  have  been  in 
the  6  and  7  range  on  the  Richter  s(^e— and 
most  of  them  have  been  centered  in  un- 
populated areas.  The  most  damaging  of  the 
quakes,  though  not  the  strongest  In  Richter 
terms,  were  the  1933  earthquake  In  Long 
Beach,  magnitude  6.3,  and  the  1971  San  Fer- 
nando quake,  also  a  magnitude  of  6.3. 
Within  a  matter  of  years,  there  will  be  no 
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one  alive  in  California  with  personal 
memory  of  the  effects  of  a  "great"  quake 
there. 

Without  the  testimony  of  survivors,  it 
may  be  hard  to  imagine  the  consequences  of 
a  "great"  earthquake.  The  difference  be- 
tween 6.3  and  8.3  on  the  Richter  scale  does 
not  sound  fundamental,  but  it  Is.  Each  in- 
crease of  1  on  the  Richter  scale  signifies  an 
increase  of  thirty  times  the  energy  and  ten 
times  the  deflection  on  seismic  measuring 
devices.  If  the  San  Andreas  Fault  should 
produce  an  earthquake  of  magnitude  8.3,  as 
many  geologists  expect,  it  would  release 
about  900  times  as  much  energy  as  did  the 
San  Fernando  earthquake  of  1971.  (The 
greatest  quake  of  modem  times,  which 
struck  Chile  In  1960,  had  a  magnitude  of 
9.5.) 

The  effects  of  major  earthquakes  are 
more  readily  comprehensible  when  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  ground  shaking,  on  the 
"Modified  Mercalll  Scale."  This  is  a  measure 
of  the  effects  of  ground  movement  as  they 
are  felt  in  specific  regions  The  scale  runs 
from  I  to  XII.  Level  I  is  "Not  felt  except  by 
a  very  few  under  especiaUy  favorable  cir- 
cumstances." and  II  is  "Felt  only  by  a  few 
persons  at  rest,  especially  on  upper  floors  of 
buildings."  In  a  "great"  quake,  large  areas 
may  be  subjected  to  the  highest  intensities 
of  shaking,  levels  IX  through  XII: 

"Level  IX:  Damage  considerable  in  spe- 
ciaUy  designed  structures;  well-designed 
frame  structures  thrown  out  of  plumb;  great 
in  substantial  buildings,  with  partial  col- 
lapse. Buildings  shifted  off  foundations. 
Oround  cracked  conspicuously.  Under- 
ground pipes  broken. 

"Level  X:  Some  well-built  wooden  struc- 
tures destroyed;  most  masonry  and  frame 
structures  destroyed  with  foundations; 
ground  badly  cracked.  Rails  bent.  Land- 
slides considerable  from  river  banks  and 
steep  slopes.  Shifted  sand  and  mud.  Water 
splashed  (slopped)  over  banks. 

"Level  XI:  Pew.  if  any.  (masoiu^)  struc- 
turs  remain  standing.  Bridges  destroyed. 
Broad  fissures  in  ground.  Underground 
pipelines  completely  out  of  service.  Earth 
slumps  and  land  slips  in  soft  ground.  Ralls 
bent  greatly. 

"Level  XII:  I>amage  total.  Waves  seen  on 
ground  surface.  Lines  of  sight  and  level  are 
destroyed.  Objects  thrown  into  the  air." 

In  most  versions  of  the  Mercalll  scale, 
levels  IX  to  XII  are  grouped  under  the 
heading  "Panic  is  general." 

During  the  1971  San  Fernando  earth- 
quake, in  which  highway  overpasses  col- 
lapsed and  forty-five  people  were  killed 
when  a  Veterans  Administration  hospital 
fell  down,  there  were  shaking  Intensities  of 
IX  and  perhaps  even  higher  in  some  areas 
near  the  epicenter.  The  California  EMvlsion 
of  Mines  and  Geology  has  produced  maps 
that  display  the  predicted  shaking  Intensi- 
ties for  a  great  quake  on  the  southern  San 
Andreas  Fault.  They  show  bands  of  IX  in- 
tensity stretching  for  more  than  100  miles, 
with  levels  of  X  to  XII  expected  in  sizable 
zones. 

As  the  descriptions  on  the  Mercalll  scale 
may  suggest,  the  main  threat  to  human  life 
during  an  earthquake  comes  not  from  the 
earth's  movement  itself  but  from  things 
that  fall.  When  severe  quakes  have  occurred 
In  out-of-the-way  places,  such  as  the  1872 
earthquake  In  Owens  Valley,  they  have  re- 
arranged the  landscape  but  have  taken  com- 
paratively few  lives.  That  earthquake,  cen- 
tered In  the  stark  region  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  was  the  strongest  in 
California's  history— its  force  was  so  great 


that  within  seconds  it  added  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  to  the  height  of  an  escarpment  and 
moved  the  sides  of  the  fault  twenty  feet 
past  each  other— but  only  sixty  people  were 
killed.  Unless  people  are  trapped  in  the  path 
of  a  landslide,  hit  by  falling  trees  or 
drowned  by  the  large  ocean  waves,  called 
tsunamis,  that  earthquakes  sometimes 
produce,  they  face  little  danger  if  they  find 
themselves  out  in  the  open  when  an  earth- 
quake strikes. 

The  danger  comes  instead  from  buildings, 
especially  those  made  of  brick  and  other 
masonry,  that  are  shaken  to  pieces  during 
strong  earthquakes  and.  in  falling,  cause 
most  of  the  deaths.  Some  of  the  unrein- 
forced  brownstones  of  Manhattan.  Federal 
townhousee  In  the  Georgetown  section  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  mansions  along  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  In  Boston,  all  so  solidly 
built,  could  be  converted  to  rubble  in  an 
earthquake,  for  their  style  of  construction  is 
generally  the  first  to  fall  during  strong 
quakes.  Wood-frame  houses,  by  contrast, 
are  the  most  stable  structures,  since  they 
are  able  to  sway  and  absorb  the  earth's 
motion.  Only  under  the  most  severe  shaking 
intensities  do  one-story  frame  houses  col- 
lapse. 

The  ability  of  different  buildings  to  with- 
stand shock  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand.  The  best  place 
to  be  during  a  strong  earthquake  Is  on  solid 
rock;  the  worst  Is  on  soft  groiuid.  mud.  land- 
fill, or  areas  with  a  high  water  table.  Rock 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  shaking;  soft 
earth  magnifies  it.  This  principle  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  Callfomia.  If  a  strong  earthquake 
were  to  hit  Boston  (which  is  a  less  remote 
possibUity  than  It  may  seem,  since  Boston 
has  historically  been  one  of  the  more  sels- 
mlcally  active  areas  in  the  East),  the  houses 
of  the  Back  Bay  would  be  most  severely 
shaken,  because  they  are  buUt  on  landflU. 
In  1906,  the  regions  of  San  Francisco  built 
on  reclaimed  land  near  the  t)ay  were  far 
more  heavily  damaged  than  buildings  on 
top  of  the  city's  rocky  hills.  The  ultimate 
danger  in  such  areas  is  liquefaction,  caused 
by  violent  shaking  that  drives  groundwater 
upward  through  the  soil  and  thereby  trans- 
forms It  to  quicksand.  Heavy  buildings,  espe- 
cially multistory  structures  that  are  not  an- 
chored in  bedrock,  can  tip  over  or  sink  into 
sou  after  it  liquefies. 

Through  most  of  Its  southern  section,  the 
San  Andreas  Fault  traverses  dry  plains  and 
rocky  canyons,  where  there  are  few  build- 
ings to  destroy.  But  after  it  crosses  through 
the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  at  the  Cajon 
Pass,  It  enters  the  Inland  valley  that  Is  now 
supporting  such  rapid  growth,  and  it  comes 
at  its  nearest  point  within  about  thirty-five 
miles  of  Los  Angeles.  It  Is  the  combination 
of  the  increasing  probability  of  a  quake,  its 
expected  magnitude,  and  its  nearness  to 
such  a  vast  and  wealthy  human  settlement 
that  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  concern 
about  an  earthquake  on  the  southern  San 
Andreas.  Two  other  possible  earthquakes 
are  on  the  list  of  concerns:  a  major  quake  on 
the  northern  San  Andreas,  which  Is  thought 
to  be  less  likely,  since  only  seventy-five 
years  have  passed  since  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake,  but  which  would  affect  an  even 
more  densely  populated  area  and  therefore 
might  be  more  devastating;  and  a  moderate 
earthquake  on  the  Newport-Inglewood 
Fault,  which  runs  directly  through  Los  An- 
geles and  was  responsible  for  the  Long 
Beach  earthquake  of  1933.  Statistically,  the 
latter  is  thought  to  be  a  longer  shot  than 
either  of  the  others,  but  because  It  would 
affect  Los  Angeles  directly.  It  might  be  the 
most  damaging  of  all. 


Shortly  after  Jimmy  Carter  took  a  tour  of 
the  landscape  of  devastation  around  Mt.  St. 
Helens,  he  grew  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  a  catastrophe  in  California  and  ordered  a 
federal  task  force  to  prepare  a  report.  Based 
on  assumptions  about  how  many  people 
would  be  klUed  in  different  kinds  of  struc- 
tures (for  instance,  2  to  4  deaths  per  10,000 
population  in  wood-frame  houses.  5.000 
deaths  per  10.000  in  ordinary  masonry 
buildings),  the  task  force  came  up  with  the 
following  estimates  of  deaths  and  of  injuries 
serious  enough  to  reqjiire  hospitalization. 
Some  of  the  situations  it  considered  were 
these:  i 
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In  addition,  there  is,  of  course,  the  proper- 
ty damage.  A  consultant  named  Karl  Steln- 
brugge,  who  was  responsible  for  many  of 
the  most  widely  circulated  damage  esti- 
mates, predicted  that  the  property  damage 
could  amount  to  some  $17  billion  for  the 
southern  San  Andreas,  $38  billion  for  the 
northern,  and  $69  bUlion  for  the  Newport- 
Inglewood.  Because  of  the  enormous  uncer- 
tainties about  both  the  quakes  and  the  re- 
sistance of  structures,  Steinbrugge  stressed 
that  any  of  the  estimates  might  be  off  by  a 
factor  of  two  or  three— either  high  or  low. 

In  1973.  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  known  as  NOAA. 
prepared  two  thick  volumes  to  enumerate 
the  likely  effects  of  a  major  earthquake  in 
Los  Angeles  and  of  one  In  San  Francisco. 
The  books  contain  page  after  page  of  maps, 
each  one  plotting  the  two  major  faults  in 
northern  and  southern  California  and  show- 
ing their  location  in  relation  to  major  facili- 
ties: hospitals,  blood  banks,  reservoirs,  rail- 
roads, airports,  highways,  military  bases, 
aqueducts,  natural-gas  lines,  electric  gener- 
ating stations  and  transmlaalon  lines,  oil 
pipelines,  and  other  facilities.  The  southern 
California  report  says,  for  example,  that  a 
major  quake  on  the  San  Andreas  could  kill 
between  400  and  800  people  who  are  already 
in  hospitals  and  put  50  percent  or  more  of 
hospital  beds  out  of  commission,  at  precise- 
ly the  time  that  the  demand  for  emergency 
service  would  be  most  Intense.  It  also  says 
that  "in  the  event  of  an  8.3  magnitude 
shock  on  the  San  Andreas  Fault,  the  fail- 
ures of  Fairmont  and  Bouquet  Canyon  dams 
should  be  assumed,"  and  that  such  failures 
could  kill  more  than  7,500  people  and 
render  111,000  homeless:  that  all  of  the 
aqueducts  that  serve  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  cross  the  San  Andreas  Fault  at 
least  once  and  one  of  them  crosses  It  four 
times,  and  that  the  regions  may  be  without 
Its  major  water  supplies  for  between  two 
weeks  and  three  months  after  a  quake;  that 
transportation,  communications,  finance, 
and  all  other  essential  services  would  be  In- 
terrupted. 

After  reviewing  these  and  other  predic- 
tions, the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
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Agency  concluded  in  Its  report  earlier  this 
year  that  "the  Nation  is  essentially  unpre- 
pared for  the  catastrophic  earthquake  (with 
a  probability  greater  than  50  percent)  that 
must  be  expected  In  California  in  the  next 
three  decades.  Because  of  the  large  concen- 
tration of  population  and  Industry,  the  im- 
pacts of  such  an  earthquake  would  surpass 
those  of  any  natural  disaster  thus  far  expe- 
rienced by  the  Nation.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  has  not  suffered  any  disaster  of  this 
magnitude  on  Its  own  territory  since  the 
Civil  War." 

"What  must  be  stressed  is  that  this  pros- 
pect presents  us  with  an  unprecedented 
problem  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,"  Carl  Ledbetter,  a  young  mathemati- 
cian who  was  briefly  the  director  of  the 
Southern  California  Earthquake  Prepared- 
ness Project,  said  earlier  this  year  in  testi- 
mony before  a  congressional  committee. 
"There  has  been  no  other  time  when  the 
lives  of  as  many  as  69,000  people  have  been 
threatened  at  once;  there  has  been  no  other 
time  when  losses  on  the  order  of  magnitude 
of  $135  billion  have  been  a  real  consider- 
ation; there  has  been  no  other  time  when 
the  productive  capacity  of  a  region  which 
generates  one  dollar  in  twelve  of  the  coun- 
try's Gross  National  Product  has  been 
under  such  a  real  and  unavoidable  threat. 

"We  do  not  know  how  to  think  about 
threats  of  this  magnitude;  they  are  unrea- 
sonable by  all  our  past  standards." 

Some  scientists  seem  to  feel  that  they  do 
know  how  to  think  about  such  threats. 
They  are  concentrating  on  finding  ways  to 
predict  when  and  where  earthquakes  will 
occur.  Prom  experience  in  the  U.S.  and 
more  advanced  work  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan,  and  China,  geologists  have  focused 
on  several  signs  that  usually  appear  from 
several  months  to  several  hours  before  large 
earthquakes  occur. 

One  such  sign  Is  a  pattern  of  small  'fore- 
shocks  "  that  leads  to  a  major  shock.  ("The 
problem  is  distingxiishlng  between  those  and 
other  patterns  that  don't  turn  out  to  be 
foreshocks,  because  no  large  earthquake  fol- 
lows them,"  says  Karen  McNally,  another  of 
Caltech's  geophyslcists.)  The  Chinese  have 
associated  the  period  before  large  earth- 
quakes with  changes  In  the  nature  and  be- 
havior of  groundwater.  The  water  level  in 
wells  sometimes  changes  just  before  a 
quake,  and  the  water  may  contain  different 
concentrations  of  radon  gas.  Both  of  these 
changes  are  apparently  signs  of  rearrange- 
ments In  the  underground  rock  layers, 
which  affect  the  courses  through  which  the 
water  must  pass.  Other  scientists  have  con- 
structed grids  of  geodetic  markers  on  the 
earth's  surface  near  a  fault,  on  which  they 
take  repeated  measurements  to  determine 
how  much  the  earth's  accumulating  strain 
has  distorted  the  grid. 

There  are  even  attempts  under  way  to 
make  scientific  sense  of  the  familiar  folk- 
wisdom  reports  that  animals  can  tell  when 
an  earthquake  Is  coming  on.  In  central  Cali- 
fornia, netu-  the  San  Andreas  Fault,  one  re- 
searcher has  built  a  number  of  burrows  for 
field  mice  and  monitored  them  to  record  the 
animals'  activities.  He  will  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  normal  patterns  and  the  variations 
from  them  for  seasons  and  for  feeding 
cycles— and  then  he  wlU  wait  for  the  next 
big  earthquake. 

"We  need  more  time— and  we  need  more 
earthquakes,"  says  Karen  McNally.  Few 
phrases  are  more  frequently  heard  from  the 
geologists  and  seismologists  than  "We'll 
learn  a  lot  from  the  next  big  one."  Such 
knowledge  may  be  costly.  Clarence  Allen,  in 


discussing  events  of  the  past  year  or  two. 
says.  "There's  been  a  change  In  the  seismic 
pattern  [In  southern  Callfomia]  that  makes 
us  more  worried  than  we'd  normally  be.  We 
know  we're  in  an  area  and  an  era  where  a 
great  earthquake  would  be  no  scientific  sur- 
prise. We  see  a  pattern  of  low  activity  for 
fifteen  years  or  so — and  now  this  change  to 
higher  activity,  which  makes  us  nervous." 
There  are  similar  implications  from  the 
Palmdale  Bulge,  an  area  along  the  San  An- 
dreas Fault  north  of  Los  Angeles  where  the 
ground  has  apparently  risen  about  a  foot. 
"On  the  assumption  that  the  bulge  exists, 
as  I  would  argue  it  does.  It  may  be  signifi- 
cant," Allen  says.  "Its  shape  Is  roughly  coin- 
cident with  the  fault,  and  the  very  rapid 
rate  of  its  rise— by  geological  standards- 
makes  us  think  it  might  be  trying  to  tell  us 
something."  But  Just  what  the  bulge— or  the 
changed  seismic  pattern,  or  the  groundwat- 
er, or  the  animals— may  be  trying  to  say  will 
be  much  clearer  after  the  next  big  earth- 
quake has  confirmed  or  disproved  the  hy- 
potheses. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  scientists  are 
offering  forecasts  whose  details  of  time  and 
place  may  be  imprecise  but  whose  general 
point  Is  hard  to  miss.  But  because  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  so  uncertain,  and  because  the 
catastrophe  Is  so  strongly  associated  with 
divine  Judgment,  against  which  the  efforts 
of  mortals  are  no  defense.  It  has  been  hard 
for  California  and  Its  public  officials  to 
decide  what  to  do. 

The  things  that  could  conceivably  be  done 
fall  into  two  categories— mitigation  and  pre- 
paredness. Mitigation  means  taking  steps 
before  an  earthquake  to  minimize  the 
damage;  preparedness  means  being  ready  to 
cope  with  the  problems  created  by  the 
earthquake. 

Since  earthquakes  do  most  of  their 
damage  to  buildings,  the  most  obvious  miti- 
gating procedure  is  to  strengthen  buildings 
that  might  otherwise  be  destroyed.  This 
Callfomia  has  tried  to  do.  by  passing  new 
laws  and  tightening  Its  building  codes  after 
each  serious  earthquake.  When  the  1933 
Long  Beach  earthquake  crushed  masonry 
buildings  throughout  southern  California, 
Including  a  large  number  of  schools,  people 
realized  that  If  the  earthquake  had  occurred 
a  few  hours  earlier,  when  school  was  in  ses- 
sion, thousands  of  children  might  have  been 
killed.  The  result  was  the  Field  Act,  which 
set  more  stringent  standards  for  school  con- 
struction and,  despite  some  delays  In  appli- 
cation, has  made  schools  the  safest  public 
buildings  in  the  state.  During  the  1971  San 
Fernando  earthquake,  the  Van  Norman 
Dam  was  so  severely  damaged  that,  accord- 
ing to  most  experts.  It  came  within  a  few 
seconds'  shaking  of  falling  altogether.  If  it 
had  done  so,  the  death  toll  from  that  earth- 
quake might  have  increased  by  a  factor  of 
100.  Soon  afterward,  the  state  undertook  a 
dam  inspection  program  that  has— theoreti- 
cally-made Its  dams  much  safer  than 
before.  The  improvement  must  so  far  be 
considered  only  theoretical,  because  neither 
the  dams  nor  the  skyscrapers  that  have 
sprung  up  In  Los  Angeles  since  the  thirteen- 
story  limit  on  construction  was  removed  in 
1956  have  yet  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a 
major  quake.  Engineers  have  often  found 
themselves  chagrined  by  the  results  of  pre- 
vious quakes.  In  1979.  a  6.6  magnitude 
quake  struck  the  Imperial  Valley,  an  earth- 
quake-prone region  east  of  San  Diego.  The 
most  serious  single  casualty  was  the  Imperi- 
al County  Services  Building,  a  new  six-story 
structure  that  had  been  advertised  as  incor- 
porating the  latest  standards  In  earthquake- 


resistance  but  which  was  so  severely  dam- 
aged that  It  had  to  be  demolished. 

The  major  structural  peril  Is  the  large 
stock  of  old  (pre- 1934),  unrelnforced  mason- 
ry buildings.  There  are  about  8.000  of  them 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  alone,  and  their 
inevitable  destruction  is  expected  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  80  percent  of  the  deaths  and 
75  percent  of  the  Injuries  in  a  great  earth- 
quake. The  buildings  are  located  mainly  In 
the  crowded  downtown  areas  of  Los  Angeles 
and  in  the  less  fashionable  sections  of  San 
Bernardino  and  other  cities.  The  population 
that  lives  and  works  In  them  is  largely  poor 
and  non-white,  which  Is  why  earthquakes— 
though  they  threaten  Porsche  and  pickup 
alike  when  freeway  bridges  collapse— will 
probably  end  up  killing  a  disproportionate 
number  of  poor  people.  The  economic  forces 
that  have  kept  the  old  buildings  from  being 
reinforced  or  renovated  during  the  previous 
fifty  years  also  make  the  owners  of  the 
buildings  unlikely  to  invest  voluntarily  Ln 
such  reconstruction.  Early  this  year,  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
requiring  that  all  the  old  buildings  be  either 
greatly  strengthened  or  razed. 

While  earthquake  experts  generally  praise 
this  step,  they  point  out  two  catches:  the 
deadline  for  renovation  Is  a  dozen  years 
away  and  could  be  stretched  out  even  fur- 
ther through  legal  maneuvering;  and  no  one 
has  figured  out  who  should  pay  the  blU. 
One  school  of  thought  contends  that 
anyone  who  bought  one  of  these  buildings 
knew  there  was  a  hazard  and  has  no  right  to 
complain  because  the  gamble  didn't  work 
out.  Others  argue  that  strengthening  the 
old  buildings  and  reducing  the  potential  dis- 
aster serves  the  public's  Interest  and  there- 
fore deserves  public  financial  support, 
through  either  tax  incentives  or  low-cost 
loans.  Still  another  group  claims  that  trying 
to  repair  these  structures  before  a  quake 
wUl  always  be  too  costly  to  make  sense. 
"You  can't  talk  about  a  massive  program  of 
retrofitting  old  buildings, "  says  Richard  An- 
drews, the  acting  director  of  the  Southern 
California  Earthquakes  Preparedness  Proj- 
ect. "If  you're  talking  about  a  building  still 
under  construction,  making  it  selsmlcaUy  re- 
sistant might  add  5  to  7  percent  to  the  cost. 
For  those  that  are  already  built,  it  can  add 
100  percent."  Instead  of  worrying  about 
avoiding  property  damage,  some  earthquake 
authorities  conclude,  it  makes  better  sense 
to  assume  that  the  scientists  will  provide 
some  warning,  and  then  to  get  people  away 
from  the  buildings  and  out  of  harm's  way 
when  an  earthquake  is  due. 

In  a  more  fundamental  sense,  mitigation 
Includes  not  only  the  buildings  but  also  the 
places  where  they  are  built.  From  this  per- 
spective, the  population  boom  in  northern 
San  Bernardino  County  can  be  seen  as  a 
move  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  northern 
outskirts  of  San  Bernardino  and  the  sur- 
rounding small  communities— Del  Rosa, 
Highland,  Patton  Devore— are  dotted  with 
tract  homes  and  new  condominium  develop- 
ments. This  very  region  is  the  southern 
limit  of  the  200-mile  ground  rupture  that 
can  be  expected  if  the  next  great  earth- 
quake follows  the  pattern  of  the  one  In 
1857.  The  geological  map  shows  that  the 
San  Andreas  and  several  associated  faults 
pass  directly  through  the  new  develop- 
ments. 

Since  1972,  construction  near  fault  zones 
has  been  controlled  by  California's  Alqulst- 
Priolo  Act,  which  declares  the  areas  near 
active  faults  to  be  "special  study  zones"  and 
forbids  construction  intended  for  human  oc- 
cupancy within  fifty  feet  of  the  trace  (sur- 
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face  line)  of  an  active  fault.  I  visited  one  of 
the  largest  condominium  developments 
north  of  San  Bernardino,  a  place  with  sever- 
al hundred  units— adults-only  apartments 
plus  an  adjoining  mobile-home  park.  "You 
may  have  noticed  some  wide  yards,  some 
extra  swaths  of  grass,"  Robert  Rigney,  the 
county  administrative  officer  for  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  later  remarked.  "Those 
represent  the  geologists'  best  guess  about 
where  the  fault  line  runs."  When  I  asked 
the  saleswoman  at  the  development  wheth- 
er there  were  any  earthquake  problems  In 
the  area,  she  said,  "This  Is  southern  Califor- 
nia, honey.  This  is  earthquake  country.  You 
ever  look  at  a  fault  map?  There's  no  place 
you  can  go  that's  very  far  away  from  them, 
so  my  advice  is  Just  to  forget  about  It." 

Indeed,  Robert  Rigney  says  that  nearness 
to  the  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  this  develop- 
ment, could  be  a  source  of  false  alarm.  'The 
fifty-foot  limit  was  designed  to  protect 
structures  from  damage  caused  by  ground 
ruptures,"  he  says.  "Once  you've  passed 
that  point,  proximity  doesn't  mean  much. 
As  for  the  shaking— well,  the  whole  valley 
will  have  that."  As  Clarence  Allen  puts  it, 
"In  a  truly  great  quake,  once  you're  a  few 
feet  away  from  the  rupture  it  doesn't  make 
much  difference  whether  you're  there  or 
five  miles  away." 

Robert  Rigney  also  raises  a  larger  ques- 
tion: Should  people  be  prohibited  from 
doing  something— like  buying  new  houses 
near  the  fault  line— that  may  well  cause 
them  harm?  "The  zoning  laws  are  designed 
to  protect  against  Injuries  and  deaths,  espe- 
cially in  public  buildings.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  protect  property  per  se.  If  people 
choose  to  live  here,  that's  their  choice. " 

In  a  sense,  he's  right.  The  sociologists 
whose  reports  make  up  a  larger  and  larger 
fraction  of  official  publications  about  earth- 
quakes have  consistently  pointed  out  that 
among  all  the  possible  responses  to  warn- 
ings of  a  quake,  moving  away  from  southern 
California  is  the  public's  last  choice.  "The 
Southern  California  public's  lack  of  readi- 
ness is  quite  rational,"  a  report  from  the 
Policy  Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
Redlands  said  early  this  year.  "The  threat  is 
too  uncertain  in  its  impact  and  timing  to 
command  a  high  priority  with  people,  espe- 
cially since  they  face  more  pressing  life  de- 
mands which  Justify  higher  costs  and  yield 
higher  Immediate  benefits.  Just  as  people 
accept  the  risk  of  driving  a  car  in  order  to 
gain  the  freedom  it  allows,  many  residents 
may  also  consider  the  earthquake  threat  an 
'acceptable  risk'  in  light  of  the  benefits  of 
living  In  Southern  California." 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  idea  that 
people  have  knowingly  accepted  a  risk  Is 
that  many  of  them  don't  have  the  slightest 
idea  what  the  risk  really  is.  The  most  wide- 
spread source  of  misinformation  is  the 
notion  that,  since  nearly  everyone  In  Cali- 
fornia has  lived  through  some  earthquakes, 
they  have  a  rough  sense  of  what  a  big  earth- 
quake would  be  like.  When  I  moved  away 
from  California  in  the  late  19608,  I  mocked 
the  fears  of  my  eastern  friends  about  the  ef- 
fects of  a  quake.  I'd  been  there;  I  knew  what 
they  could  do.  My  confidence  was  eroded  re- 
cently, when  I  discovered  that  during  the 
period  I  lived  there  the  strongest  earth- 
quake to  strike  southern  California  was  4.5 
on  the  Rlchter  scale— about  a  millionth  as 
strong  as  the  big  one  that  is  predicted. 

Giving  people  more  of  the  basic  informa- 
tion about  faults,  earthquakes,  and  hazards 
is  a  principal  mission  of  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  new  entries  in  the  earthquake  field, 
the  Southern  California  Earthquake  Pre- 


paredness Project.  The  project  was 
launched  as  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  state.  Its  major 
purpose  was  to  bring  government  officials, 
industrialists,  and  scientists  together  so  that 
they  could  start  figuring  out  who  would  do 
what  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  big 
earthquake.  Who  would  fly  in  enough  cash 
to  keep  the  local  economy  running  during 
the  weeks  It  might  take  to  reconstruct  bank 
records  lost  when  the  computers  go  down? 
("They  tell  us  It  will  take  ten  days  to  get  re- 
started for  every  one  day  the  system's  out," 
says  Richard  Andrews,  of  the  project.)  Who 
will  run  the  morgues?  Who  will  handle  the 
insurance  companies,  if  there  Is  a  prediction 
of  a  quake  nine  months  from  now  and  they 
start  refusing  to  renew  earthquake  cover- 
age? 

The  project  has  been  hampered  toi  its 
early  stages  by  a  messy  disagreement  be- 
tween Robert  Olson,  who  as  director  of  Cali- 
fornia's Seismic  Safety  Commission  has  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  over  the  project, 
and  Carl  Ijedbetter,  the  mathematician  and 
academic  administrator  who.  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  was  hired  as  the  project's  first 
director  In  January  of  this  year.  In  July, 
Ledbetter  submitted  his  resignation  after 
Olson  had  asked  him  to  do  so.  Olson  claims 
that  the  disagreement  was  purely  one  of 
personal  tastes  and  administrative  styles. 
Although  Ledbetter  himself  does  not  say  so, 
others  feel  that  he  had  made  some  officials 
nervous,  eren  envious,  because  of  his  very 
success  In  getting  the  press  and  the  public 
to  begin  thinking  of  earthquakes  as  a  seri- 
ous threat. 

The  disagreement  about  the  southern 
California  project  may  have  been  largely  a 
clash  of  personalities,  but  it  rises  above  that 
to  the  extent  that  It  illustrates  the  internal 
friction  that  has  characterized  many  efforts 
to  "do  something"  about  earthquakes.  Most 
of  the  public  bodies  that  have  wrestled  with 
the  earthquake  problem  seem  to  have 
proven  more  successful  so  far  in  accommo- 
dating their  own  professional  and  bureau- 
cratic habits  than  In  doing  things  that 
would  make  a  signflcant  difference  if  a 
great  earthquake  should  strike,  say.  next 
month.  For  politicians,  those  habits  include 
making  gestures  of  concern.  Thus,  Governor 
Edmund  Brown,  Jr.,  has  appointed  a  special 
task  force  to  look  Into  earthquakes;  Its  find- 
ings are  not  notably  different  from  the 
many  reports  that  other  task  forces  have 
written  and  filed  over  the  years.  Tot  sociolo- 
gists, earthquakes  provide  a  reason  for  polls 
differentiating  between  "elite"  and  "mass" 
views  on,  for  example,  the  credibility  of 
earthquake  warnings  delivered  through  dif- 
ferent newi  media.  The  "public  policy"  con- 
sultants have  seen  in  earthquakes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  constructing  elaborate  flow 
charts  and  "decision  trees"  of  phenomenal 
complexity,  much  as  their  professional 
brethren  did  fifteen  years  ago  when  laying 
plans  for  Model  Cities  and  the  Job  Corps. 
Meanwhile,  new  houses  spring  up  near  the 
fault  zone  and  old  houses  stand  waiting  to 
collapse. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  genial  agreement 
among  many  of  the  participants  that  igno- 
rance is  bliss.  If  there  Is  a  constant  In  the 
political  history  of  earthquakes  In  Califor- 
nia, it  Is  that  responsible  officials  are  often 
eager  to  promote  the  idea  that  it  can't 
happen  here.  Arnold  Meltsner.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  pointed  out  that 
"the  geological  map  of  California  published 
by  the  California  State  Mining  Bureau  in 
1916  did  not  contain  any  indication  of 
faults,  not  even  the  famous  San  Andreas"— 


and  this  ten  years  after  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake.  RepresenUtlves  of  Palmdale 
have  done  their  best  to  have  their  bulge  re- 
ferred to  instead  as  the  "Southern  Califor- 
nia uplift."  When  officials  of  a  county  in 
southern  California  discuss  what  their  role 
after  an  earthquake  should  be.  they  tend  to 
emphasize  what  they  will  be  doing  to  help 
repair  the  devastation  elsewhere,  not  what 
help  they  themselves  will  need. 

Any  non-Califomlan  who  Is  tempted  to 
mock  the  desire  to  ignore  earthquakes  is  in- 
vited to  consider  his  own  sltua^on.  While 
the  government's  seismic-risk  maps  show 
that  most  of  California  is  in  Zone  3.  where 
"major  destructive  earthquakes  may  occur." 
that  zone  Is  not  confined  to  California.  It 
also  Includes  parts  of  Utah  and  Idaho:  the 
area  along  the  Mississippi  where  Arkansas. 
Missouri.  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  meet; 
the  Charleston  region  in  South  Carolina; 
greater  Boston;  a  strip  along  the  Great 
Lakes:  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  In  up- 
sUte  New  York  and  northern  Maine.  For 
several  months  In  the  winter  of  1811-1812.  a 
powerful  sequence  of  earthquakes  occurred 
in  New  Madrid.  Missouri.  In  1886  there  was 
another  powerful  earthquake  In  Charleston. 
South  Carolina. 

I  asked  Clarence  Allen  what  caused  those 
earthquakes.  He  said,  "No  one  knows." 

On  a  smoggy  summer  day  when  the  tem- 
perature was  99  degrees.  Carl  Ledbetter 
rode  with  me  through  the  foothills  north  of 
San  Bernardino  where  the  San  Andreas 
Fault  runs.  "If  I  remember  the  maps  cor- 
rectly, the  fault  goes  right  past  this  Inter- 
section." he  said  as  we  stopped  at  a  cross- 
roads. On  one  comer  of  the  Intersection  was 
a  mobile-home  park. 

"Mobile  homes  are  tremendou&ly  vulnera- 
ble during  earthquakes."  Ledbetter  said. 
"They  suffer  about  six  times  as  much 
damage  as  regular  homes.  All  of  these  will 
be  thrown  off  their  supports.  They'll  all  be 
gone."  We  drove  up  a  steep  hillside,  where 
several  dozen  new  single-family  homes  were 
ready  for  occupancy.  "You  see  the  grading 
on  the  terraces  here?  That  will  never  hold. 
There  will  be  landslides  all  down  this  hill. " 

We  drove  back  down  the  hill,  to  the  floor 
of  the  SanU  Ana  wash.  Farther  to  the  east, 
where  the  San  Andreas  Fault  began  to 
divide  into  two  roughly  parallel  zones,  there 
was  a  narrow,  sharply  defined  ridge,  of  the 
sort  that  Is  sometimes  created  by  fault 
action.  Several  modem,  obviously  expensive 
houses  sat  on  top  of  the  ridge.  "I've  got  to 
bring  my  camera  up  here  and  take  'before' 
pictures  of  all  these  places,"  Ledbetter  re- 
marked. "Then  I'U  come  back  for  the 
'after.' " 

"We  could  do  something  about  It,"  he 
said,  as  we  drove  through  the  wash  to  Red- 
lands,  "little  things  can  make  a  big  differ- 
ence, like  strapping  down  the  water  heater 
to  ensure  you'll  have  something  to  drink,  or 
knowing  how  to  tum  off  the  gas  lines  and 
prevent  a  fire.  Also  big  things,  like  thinking 
about  land-use  policies,  and  being  prepared 
for  a  big  earthquake's  impact  on  the  na- 
tion's economy  and  its  military  security.  It's 
not  Impossible  to  protect  ourselves.  But 
we'd  have  to  start  doing  It  now." 
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U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
ESTABLISHES  E-COM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  U.S.  Postal  Service  estab- 
lished their  E-COM  system  which 
allows  large  business  mailers  to  have 
mail  delivered  electronically  through 


the  Postal  Service.  This  process  re- 
duces the  cost  to  the  mailers  and  the 
general  public.  In  addition,  much 
needed  revenue  will  accrue  to  the 
Postal  Service  with  which  to  help 
offset  the  cuts  in  public  service  appro- 
priations to  the  Postal  Service. 

I  want  to  remind  my  friends  that 
this  public  service  appropriation  is  the 
only  subsidy  provided  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  for  general  operations.  This 
appropriation  now  constitutes  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  Postal  Service's 
total  budget  as  compared  to  25  percent 
prior  to  the  Postal  Reorgranization  Act 
of  1970.  and  in  the  1983  budget  there 
will  be  no  Federal  tax  dollars  appro- 
priated for  the  basic  operation  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  Postal  Service's  entry  into  the 
computer  age  has  been  welcomed  by 
many  segments  of  this  country,  includ- 
ing private  enterprise  who  must 
depend  on  the  Postal  Service  to  reach 
every  American  regardless  of  his  or 
her  residence.  This  entry  into  the  com- 
puter age  was  noted  recently  by  the 
Amarillo  Globe-Times  in  their  editori- 
al of  January  6.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  reprinted  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Times. 
Jan.  6.  19821 

CoMFunats  Helpimg  U.S.  Postal  Service 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  entered  the 
computer  age.  We  hope  the  trend  will  con- 
tinue. 

Post  offices  nationwide  can  now  use  a  new 
electronic  mail  service.  Electronic  Computer 
Originated  Mall  (E-COM).  which  will  allow 
large-volume  mailers  to  transmit  their  mes- 
sages from  one  computer  to  another  by  tele- 
phone .  .  . 

The  Postal  Service  lost  almost  (126  mil- 
lion from  March  (when  It  raised  Its  First- 
Class  postage  rate  to  18  cents)  to  November 
(when  It  then  raised  its  rate  to  20  cents),  ac- 
cording to  Robert  L.  Hardesty,  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Service  Board.  While  the  cost  of 
postal  service  has  steadUy  Increased  (with- 
out Improving  services),  the  price  of  com- 
puters has  decreased,  making  them  even 
more  attractive  to  big  businesses  and  even- 
tually to  us. 

We  welcome  the  Postal  Service  to  the 
computer  age. 


of  his  commitment  to  assist  Federal 
employees  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
all  the  services  the  American  public 
expects  of  its  Federal  employees. 

We  will  miss  not  only  Joe's  wise 
counsel  but  his  Irish  wit.  I  know  my 
friends  join  me  in  expressing  condo- 
lences to  his  lovely  wife,  Jermy,  and 
their  three  sons,  Daniel,  Robert,  and 
Patrick. 


DEATH  OP  JOE  GLEASON 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  that  a  good  friend 
and  outstanding  labor  leader,  Joe 
Gleason,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  passed  away  on 
Sunday.  Joe  was  an  excellent  example 
of  the  leadership  that  has  been  con- 
sistent with  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees. 

In  1980,  Joe  traveled  extensively  In 
Alaska  to  learn  firsthand  the  problems 
and  accomplishments  of  AFGE  mem- 
bers who  work  in  our  unique  environ- 
ment. This  trip  underscored  the  depth 


TOWARD  A  PEACEFUL  SOLU- 
TION TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador  continues  to  de- 
stroy the  lives,  the  property  and  the 
hopes  of  the  EI  Salvadoran  people 
each  day.  And  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
fiuidamental  issues  which  have 
sparked  this  civil  war— inequitable 
land  distribution,  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  the  military-civilian  regime 
and  agitation  by  Communist  guerrillas 
bearing  arms  transshipped  through 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  Elections  may  be 
held  next  month.  But  acts  of  political 
terrorism  perpetrated  both  by  leftists 
and  rightists  offer  little  promise  that  a 
meaningful  election  can  be  held 
absent  a  cease-fire. 

The  Reagan  administration's  re- 
sponse to  these  complex  problems  is 
predictable— the  solution  offered  is 
more  weapons  and  more  excuses  for 
rightist  violence. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  satisfactory 
response.  I  agree  that  the  United 
States  should  use  its  economic  re- 
sources to  push  the  El  Salvadoran 
regime  on  land  reform,  human  rights 
and  controlling  Its  military  forces.  And 
I  do  not  believe  that  In  the  face  of  a 
flow  of  foreign  arms  from  Soviet  prox- 
ies the  United  States  should  declare  a 
unilateral  halt  In  military  aid  to  the 
Duarte  regime,  If  that  regime  Is  ex- 
ploring all  avenues  toward  resolving 
the  civil  war  and  advancing  the  proc- 
ess of  democrati2sation. 

I  cannot,  however,  support  the 
Reagan  administration's  end  run 
around  Congress  to  rush  yet  another 
$55  million  in  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Such  a  major  commitment  should 
be  debated  fully  and  expressly  sup- 
ported by  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  in  Congress  before  it 
is  allowed  to  go  forward. 

And  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  establishing  strict  human 
rights  and  democratic  freedoms  crite- 
ria on  any  further  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  I  am  highly  dubious  of  the 
administration's  recent  certification 
that  progress  is  being  made  on  human 
rights  in  that  country  and  that  the 
Duarte  regime  has  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire 
and  a  political  resolution  of  issues 
with  the  rebels. 

It  may  be  that  such  negotiations 
would  fail,  that  the  leftists  in  El  Salva- 


dor are  intent  upon  establishing  a  to- 
talitarian state  which  chokes  personal 
and  press  freedoms  like  Nicaragua, 
like  Cuba,  and  like  the  U.S.S.R.  But 
how  can  the  administration  assert 
that  negotiations  with  the  rebels  are 
impossible  if  they  have  not  left  this 
door  open? 

I  am  giving  my  support  and  cospon- 
sorship  today  to  the  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senators  Tsongas 
and  DoDD,  which  calls  upon  the  admin- 
istration to  encourage  such  negotia- 
tions. Specifically,  the  resolution  en- 
courages all  parties  to  the  El  Salvador- 
an civil  war  to:  "begin  unconditional 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing a  cease-fire  arrangement  under 
International  supervision,  and  to 
pursue  these  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  an  overall  political 
settlement  to  the  conflict,  one  element 
of  which  would  be  open  and  free  elec- 
tion under  international  sur>ervislon." 
Mr.  President,  an  El  Salvador  policy 
which  seeks  progress  solely  through 
the  force  of  arms  will  lead  only  to 
more  terror  for  that  country.  The 
United  States  should  not  be  reluctant 
to  use  Its  economic  resoiu-ces  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
hvtman  rights.  But  we  should  not  give 
unconditional  aid  to  a  military  regime 
which  perpetrates  what  the  New  York 
Times  recently  called  acts  of  butchery 
against  its  own  people.  Such  a  policy  is 
wrong.  Such  a  policy  will  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people. 


CONCLUSION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  S.  951  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  there  a  motion 
pending  before  the  Senate  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  point  of  order  i>ending  before  the 
Senate  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
was  dilatory. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  is.  I  have  Just  been  re- 
quested by  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  the  Senators  listen- 
ing in  their  offices  know  what  the 
pending  business  was  before  the 
Senate  and  that  the  pending  business 
was  a  point  of  order.  The  Senator  is 
correct  that  there  should  be  a  quonmi 
call  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill. 

We  do  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OP 
TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
additional  period  of  routine  morning 
business  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
20  minutes,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 


THE  SOVIET  USE  OF  CHEMICAL 
WARFARE 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  December  21,  an  ABC  spe- 
cial news  report  entitled  "Rain  of 
Terror"  was  broadcast  on  nationwide 
TV.  It  presented  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  ABC  into  the  question 
of  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan. 

Convincing  information  was  fur- 
nished which  strongly  suggested  that 
lethal  mycotoxins  in  the  form  of 
"yellow  rain"  and  other  lethal  chemi- 
cal agents  and  incapacitants  have  been 
used  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Af- 
ghanistan. The  viewer  of  this  broad- 
cast was  left  with  the  clear  impression 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  sup- 
plying these  substances. 

ABC  is  to  be  commended  for  its  fine 
investigative  efforts  in  dociunenting 
these  barbarous  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. 

On  the  day  following  that  broadcast 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  in  my 
offices  with  the  intelligence  officers 
who  have  responsibility  for  analyzing 
reports  of  the  use  of  such  chemical 


agents.  Although  the  most  convincing 
pieces  of  this  puzzle  remain  very 
highly  classified,  the  ABC  and  intelli- 
gence reports  present  the  outlines  of  a 
consistent  picture. 

Taken  together,  they  indicate  that 
there  is  now  compelling  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  directly  in  Afghani- 
stan and  indirectly  through  proxies  in 
Southeast  Asia,  has  violated  intema- 
tion  treaties  governing  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents.  In  con- 
travention of  the  1972  Treaty  on 
Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare,  the 
Soviets  are  engaging  in  flagrant  and 
systematic  use  of  such  weapons. 

Hundreds  of  attacks  have  been  made 
and  number  of  deaths  caused  by  these 
lethal  agents  may  be  in  the  tens  of 
thousands.  It  appears  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
has  concluded  that  mycotoxins  are  an 
efficient  and  cost-effective  methods  of 
killing  civilians  in  theaters  of  local 
conflict. 

Images  of  gas  chambers  in  concen- 
tration camps  come  to  mind  as,  once 
again,  we  have  a  ruthless,  totalitarian 
state  callously  and  wantonly  operating 
on  the  basis  that  "The  end  justifies 
the  means." 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  an  inter- 
agency group,  comprised  of  member 
agencies  of  the  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Board,  is  now  carefully  prepar- 
ing an  official  "All-source"  report  on 
this  subject  and  its  implications.  I  am 
anxiously  awaiting  its  issuance. 

Although  only  a  classified  version 
can  contain  all  the  evidence  and  all 
the  the  proof,  the  conclusions  which 
are  to  be  set  out  in  a  planned  unclassi- 
fied version  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  conducting  chemical 
warfare. 

Evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  using 
mycotoxins  as  a  weapon  of  war  is  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  world  for  several  reasons: 

PHrst,  mycotoxins— so-called  yellow 
rain— are  weapons  which  are  opti- 
mized for  the  killing  of  unprotected  ci- 
vilian populations,  not  military  per- 
sonnel. Ground  troops  can  quickly 
protect  themselves  through  the  use  of 
protective  garments.  Or  they  can 
shoot  down  the  low-flying  Soviet-made 
"crop-duster"  type  planes  which  dis- 
pense the  chemical  agents. 

The  particular  horrors  of  yellow  rain 
were  described  to  me  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Richard  Harruf f ,  who  was  a 
volimteer  physician  dealing  with  refu- 
gees coming  out  of  Thailand.  In  his 
letter  he  described  the  sjmiptoms  of 
those  who  had  been  victimized  by  the 
yellow  rain.  His  words  are  as  follows: 

The  most  common  [complaint]  is  general- 
ized weakness,  especially  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, with  numbness.  Other  complaints 
Include  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  weight 
loss.  Males  complain  of  Impotence,  women 
report  a  high  rate  of  spontaneous  abortions 
soon  after  exposure.  Infants  bom  to  ex- 
posed mothers  are  often  weak  and  lethargic 


and  die  within  a  few  days  or  months  due  to 
apparent  respiratory  failure. 

This  is  just  a  brief  glimpse  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  Soviets'  field  experiments 
in  chemical  warfare. 

The  type  of  protective  clothing  and 
decontamination  equipment  necessary 
to  fend  off  an  attack  of  this  type  is  not 
commonly  found  in  remote  villages  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Because  the  effects  of 
the  yellow  rain  are  of  short  duration, 
an  organized  policy  of  genocide  can  be 
carried  out  in  these  areas  with  little  or 
no  residual  direct  evidence. 

That  would  be  horrible  enough. 
However,  in  some  cases,  according  to 
several  reports,  the  remoteness  of  the 
areas  involved  have  been  chosen  to 
permit  medical  personnel  to  adminis- 
ter experimental  antidotes  to  the  sur- 
vivors. Is  there  a  latter-day  Dr.  Men- 
gele  directing  the  Soviet  experiments 
to  determine  how  best  to  kill  civilians, 
and  how  best  to  protect  Soviet  troops? 

A  second  reason  for  concern  is  the 
knowledge  that  because  of  the  com- 
mand structure  and  support  necessary 
to  carry  out  these  operations,  the  di- 
rection of  these  "experiments"  must 
come  from  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  It  is  not  reasona- 
ble to  believe  that  low-level  personnel 
could  Initiate  and  coordinate  oper- 
ations on  this  scale.  Nor  could  they  ar- 
range for  elaborate  coverup  oper- 
ations. The  use  of  deadly  chemical 
agents  against  improtected  civilians 
must  be  on  the  direct  orders  of  the 
highest  civilian  and  military  authori- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  they  who 
must  be  held  responsible. 

A  third  reason  for  concern  is  the  evi- 
dence that  yellow  rain  is  but  one  part 
of  a  massive  Soviet  effort  to  equip 
themselves  with  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons.  Their  annual  expendi- 
tures in  these  areas  are  many  times 
those  of  the  United  States,  taking  into 
account  their  investment  in  personnel, 
training,  and  equipment.  The  overall 
family  of  programs  Include  weapons 
optimized  for  attacks  on  NATO  and 
U.S.  military  personnel.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  Sverdlosk 
accident  where  lethal  anthrax  agents 
from  their  biological  warfare  plant 
killed  hundreds  of  Soviet  citizens. 
Here  again,  in  contravention  of  the 
compliance  provisions  of  the  1972 
treaty,  the  Soviets  refused  to  cooper- 
ate in  any  kind  of  investigation. 

Every  Soviet  division  has  a  chemical 
warfare/biological  warefare  [CW/BW] 
capability  which  greatly  eclipse  West- 
em  proficiency  in  these  areas.  They 
are  reported  to  have  a  35-to-l  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States  in  the 
number  of  chemical  warfare  support 
units. 

Fourth,  the  Soviets  have  violated 
solenm  international  treaties.  They 
probably  did  so  because  they  coldly 
calculated  that  they  would  not  be 
caught  in  the  act,  due  to  the  peculiar 
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nature  of  yellow  rain,  principally  its 
lack  of  persistence  and  easy  deniabil- 
ity. 

But  they  have  been  caught,  and  the 
Soviet  response  has  been  to  lie.  Both 
the  most  formal  and  even  informal  of 
U.S.  pleas  to  stop  the  killing— pleas 
which  have  been  made  outside  the 
glare  of  publicity  to  save  lives  rather 
than  exacerbate  East/West  tensions- 
have  been  rebuffed.  How  should  such 
a  Soviet  attitude  be  factored  into  the 
INF  and  start  discussions? 

Despite  the  existence  of  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  killings,  experimenta- 
tion on  humstfis,  and  of  treaty  viola- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  lie 
SLnd  to  dare  the  world  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

The  fifth,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  concern,  is  the  matter 
of  proliferation.  If  development  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  is 
permitted  to  continue  unimpeded,  the 
technology  of  such  weapons  will,  in 
short  order,  become  widely  known  and 
disseminated  throughout  the  world. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  implica- 
tions of  Colonel  Qadhafi  having  access 
to  a  lethal  chemical  and  biological 
agents,  much  less  the  Red  Brigades  or 
other  terrorist  groups. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  this  issue 
should  be  brought  to  the  forefront  of 
government,  press,  and  public  discus- 
sion. It  has  not  been  a  major  issue, 
frankly,  because  the  deaths  have  oc- 
curred in  remote  portions  of  Asia,  not 
in  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

The  President  should  condemn  the 
Soviets  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
and  indicate  that  the  world  cannot  tol- 
erate the  continued  use  of  these 
agents.  The  intelligence  agencies 
should  declassify  as  much  of  the  evi- 
dence now  on  hand  as  possible  so  that 
the  light  of  public  knowledge  might 
help  stop  this  cruel  and  senseless  kill- 
ing. 

Third  World  nations  should  be  fully 
advised  of  our  latest  findings  and 
urged  to  speak  out,  because  it  is 
against  them  that  these  agents  are 
being  used  and  will  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  Yesterday,  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  in  the  other  body.  Representa- 
tive Jim  Leach,  outlined  his  concern 
on  this  issue  of  chemical  warfare.  I 
commend  Representative  Leach,  who 
has  done  much  to  bring  this  issue 
before  the  public  presenting  his  views 
to  the  House. 

On  February  9,  Mr.  Rostow  spoke  on 
this  subject  in  Geneva.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  relevant  por- 
tions of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
issue  is  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us. 
We  shall  certainly  have  a  dialog  in 


Congress  this  year.  Nobody  likes  to 
discuss  the  issue,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to.  What  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  is  begin  to  outline  what  our  options 
are,  to  discuss  what,  in  fact,  can  be 
done.  I  think  our  first  option,  the  one 
most  reasonably  suggested,  is  to  begin 
an  international  discussion  of  what,  in 
fact,  has  occurred.  I  am  hopeful,  I  am 
confident,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
reveal  facts  and  Information  that  will 
show  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  what  I  have  said  here  this  morn- 
ing is  true.  Then  we  have  to  go  to 
work  to  see  what  kind  of  pressure, 
what  kind  of  forum  will  make  the 
Soviet  Union  respond. 

The  issue  will  be  emotional,  it  will  be 
intense,  but  I  hope  that  we  will  ap- 
proach this  with  a  deliberate  attitude 
that  will  show  sophistication  on  the 
issue  and  come  to  grips  with  the  very 
fundamental  problem  that  is  not  only 
confronting  us  at  home  but  Is  an  inter- 
national problem  as  well. 

EIXHIBIT  1 

Remarks  by  Eucenk  V.  Rostow,  to  U.N. 

COIOCITTEE  OH  DlSARMAMSNT,  FEBRUARY  9. 

1982 

Troubling  questions  have  arisen  about 
Soviet  compliance  with  international  agree- 
ments concerning  chemical  and  biological 
warfare.  Those  questions  affect  every  state 
in  the  world  community.  And  they  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  possibility  of  verifying 
Soviet  compliance  with  treaties  on  the  con- 
trol of  other  arms,  particularly  nuclear 
arms. 

In  1967  the  International  Red  Cross  pub- 
lished disturbing  evidence  about  the  use  of 
Soviet  chemical  weapons  In  the  Yemen. 
Now.  initial  circumstantial  evidence  that 
lethal  chemical  weapons  have  been  used  in 
Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan  has 
been  confirmed  by  new  evidence  from 
Southeast  Asia— evidence  of  the  use  of  pro- 
hibited lethal  mycotoxins,  which  are  par- 
ticularly cruel  and  inhumane  weapons  of 
war.  The  production  and  use  of  such  weap- 
ons raise  most  serious  questions  about  com- 
pliance with  existing  international  con- 
straints on  such  activities,  including  the  Bi- 
ological and  Toxin  Weapons  Convention  of 
1972  and  the  1925  Oeneva  protocol,  to  both 
of  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party,  and 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  further  con- 
sideration of  the  adequacy  of  applicable  ver- 
ification and  compliance  provisions. 

It  is  vital  that  all  countries  concerned  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  work 
of  the  UN  group  of  experts  investigating  the 
matter.  It  will  not  suffice  simply  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  problems.  We  deserve  an- 
swers. The  1979  anthrax  outbreak  In  Sverd- 
lovsk has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. The  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends 
and  allies  have  vehemently  denied  that  they 
are  engaged  In  any  way  in  the  use  of  toxins 
or  other  chemical  weapons.  But  they  remain 
altogether  unwilling  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters In  detail  or  to  offer  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tion that  might  alleviate  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  the  world  community.  Soviet  be- 
havior in  the  face  of  such  inquiries  has 
simply  deepened  the  suspicions  and  anxiety 
of  all  persons  of  good  will.  This  Is  a  fact  of 
particular  Importance  to  the  work  of  this 
committee. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  arms-control  treat- 
ies be  made  a  central  feature  of  our  work 


program  here.  Until  the  nations  agree  on 
the  principle  of  far-reaching  International 
cooperation  in  monitoring  and  enforcing 
compliance  with  such  agreements,  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  cannot  begin  to 
achieve  their  full  potential  aa  programs  of 
peace. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time.  I  yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resiuned  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  951). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening.  I  made  a  point  of  order.  I 
should  like  to  withdraw  that  point  of 
order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment  was  tabled,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as- 
suming that  that  motion  is  tabled, 
what  would  be  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
third  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  the  Chair,  is 
the  third  committee  amendment  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  as  being  non- 
germane? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
third  committee  amendment  is  non- 
germane  on  its  face  and  would  fall. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  in  order  to 
malce  that  point  of  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  yet  pending.  It 
could  be  made  when  it  is  pending. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  point  of  order 
is  raised  as  to  nongermaneness  at  the 
request  of  any  other  Senator,  could 
that  then  be  submitted  to  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Points 
of  order  are  submitted  to  the  Senate 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair,  not 
upon  demand  of  a  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  me  rephrase  my 
question  to  the  Chair. 

If  the  Chair  should  rule  the  third 
committee  amendment  to  be  nonger- 
mane,  would  it  then  be  a  right  of  the 
Senator  to  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  a  right  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  and  that  it  also 
be  in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  and  to  seek  back-to-back  votes 
on  those  two  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
rights  are  already  available,  and  unan- 
imous consent  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MOTIOIf  TO  TABLE  MOTTON  TO  RECONSIDER  VOTE 
BY  WHICH  SECOND  COmOTTEE  AMENDMENT 
ON  PAOE  3,  LINES  19  AND  20,  WAS  TABLED 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liber- 
ty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 

I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fi-om  Kansas  (Mr.  Dgle),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  cioLD- 
WATER),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsuwaoa).  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  regu- 
lar order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
have  not  voted  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  59, 
nays  30.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  11  Leg.] 
YEAS— 59 
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Abdnor 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Ford 

Nlckles 

Annstrong 

Oam 

Nunn 

B&ker 

Oorton 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Oranley 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Henin 

Quayle 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert 

C.    HoUlngs 

Roth 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Schmitt 

ChUes 

Jepoen 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Stennls 

D'Amato 

Kasaebaum 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kaaten 

Symms 

DeConclnl 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Long 

Tower 

Dixon 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Domenlci 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

East 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

PRESENT  i 

\ND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR 

PREli 

^OUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

1 

1 

Inouye,  against 

NAYS-30 

Baucus 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Boachwitz 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Craiuton 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Taongas 

Eacleton 

MltcheU 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Blden 

Hatfleld 

Sasser 

Dole 

Hawkins 

Williams 

Olenn 

Matsunaga 

Ooldwater 

McClure 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  after  line  16,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(5)  for  the  Antitrust  Division  for  its  ac- 
tivities: $49,566,000"; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents,  once  cloture  has  been 
invoked,  the  Chair  is  constrained  to 
take  the  initiative  to  rule  out  of  order 
any  amendment  that  on  its  face  is 
nongermane.  The  pending  amendment 
adds  new  matter  to  the  bill  and  the 
Chair,  therefore,  rules  it  is  out  of 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient second? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  order  is:  Is  the  Chair  required 
to  rule  dilatory  an  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  the  question  of 
germaneness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  required  to  make  such  a 
ruling. 

The  question  is  shall  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore. 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpield). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCluri)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkims),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  are  necessarily 
absent. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65, 
nays  25.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  12  Leg.) 
YEAS— 65 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Oam 

Murkowski 

Armstrong 

Goldwater 

Nlckles 

Baker 

Oorton 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Henin 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Schmitt 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Kasten 

Symms 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenici 

Long 

WaUop 

East 

Lugar 

Warner 

Exon 

Mattingly 
NAYS- 25 

Zorinsky 

Baucus 

Inouye 

PeU 

Boschwltz 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Leahy 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

MltcheU 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Hart 

Packwood 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  UVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Cranston,  against 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Biden  Hatfield  McOure 

Dole  Hawkins  Sasser 

Olenn  Matsuna«»  WUUams 

So  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 


CANDIDATE  REAGAN'S  TAIWAN 
PLEDGES  UNFULFILLED 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  painful  for  me  to  do  this,  but  I  must 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  not 
kept  his  campaign  promises  regarding 
Taiwan.  Not  yet,  at  least. 

Presidentisd  candidate  Ronald 
Reagan  pledged  to  "carry  out  in  its  en- 
tirety the  provisions  of  the  Taiwan 


Relations  Act."  Candidate  Reagan  also 
said  several  times  early  in  1980  that,  as 
President,  he  would  support  reestab- 
lishment  of  "official  Government  rela- 
tions" with  Taiwan,  such  as  a  liaison 
office.  Candidate  Reagan  also  de- 
clared, in  the  context  of  our  dealings 
with  Red  China,  that  he  would  "not 
accept  the  interferences  of  any  foreign 
power  in  the  process  of  protecting 
American  interests  and  carrying  out 
the  laws  of  our  land." 

But.  now  that  he  is  President,  he  has 
not  enforced  the  Taiwan  Act.  He  has 
failed  to  sell  advanced  fighter  aircraft 
to  Taiwan.  His  State  Department  has 
even  blocked,  to  date,  the  coproduc- 
tion  of  an  advanced  aircraft  engine. 

The  really  sad  part  about  this  is  that 
the  President  is  not  following  his  own 
instincts.  He  is  bending  to  Peking's  de- 
mands. 

I  know  that  somewhere,  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  the  State  Department, 
there  is  an  entrenched  group  who 
wants  no  part  of  Taiwan.  They  are 
completely  sold  on  the  idea  that  Red 
China  is  the  answer  to  peace  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  I  have  even  heard 
from  within  the  State  Department  the 
incredible  proposition  that  "Peking  Is 
the  Pacific  anchor  of  NATO." 

How  anyone  could  feel  that  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  murdered  over  50 
million  of  its  own  people  can  be  a 
force  for  peace  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. 

What  we  as  an  independent  Nation 
must  wake  up  to  is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Red  China  is  cleverly  seeking 
to  manipulate  the  United  States  to  its 
own  selfish  ends.  Communist  China  is 
practicing  the  old  trick  of  dictators 
who  make  outrageous,  excessive  de- 
mands one  day  and  then  claim  to  show 
moderation  the  next  day  by  asking  for 
only  part  of  their  demands. 

At  this  moment.  Red  China  is  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign  to  back  the 
United  States  into  agreeing  to  a  limit. 
a  certain  final  date,  for  the  delivery  of 
any  kind  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

On  January  12,  Red  China's  Foreign 
Ministry  strongly  protested  the 
modest  decision  by  President  Reagan 
to  allow  continued  coproduction  in 
Taiwan  of  the  F-5E.  an  aircraft  which 
has  been  in  coproduction  since  1969. 
In  late  December.  Red  China  "de- 
manded." in  the  wording  of  its  own 
press  release,  that  the  United  States 
clarify  its  decision  to  sell  $97  million 
worth  of  spare  parts  for  older  jets  to 
Taiwan. 

Clearly.  Red  China  is  trying  to  dic- 
tate American  policy.  ENren  after  abro- 
gation of  the  defense  treaty  with 
Taiwan  and  recognition  of  the  Peking 
regime,  our  Government  never  did 
more  than  adopt  the  status  quo  re- 
garding defense  sales  to  Taiwan. 

Red  China  is  attempting  to  pressure 
President  Reagan  into  dumping  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  and  all  our  com- 
mitments   to    assist    in    the    defense 


needs  of  Taiwan.  But  we  have  never 
indicated  a  willingness  to  discuss  an 
end  to  defense  sales  to  Taiwan.  The 
President  should  declare  vocally  that 
the  subject  is  not  now,  and  never  will 
be,  up  for  negotiation.  He  should  re- 
nounce any  idea  of  a  secret  agreement 
to  cut  off  aid  to  Taiwan  now  or  later. 
The  Taiwan  Act,  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  former  President  Carter 
after  formal  diplomatic  relations  were 
opened  with  Red  China,  unequivocally 
requires  that  the  United  States  shall 
provide  Taiwan  with  defensive  arms 
adequate  to  maintain  its  self-defense. 
The  statute,  which  is  part  of  the  bind- 
ing law  of  the  land,  provides  that  the 
determination    of    Taiwan's    defense 
needs  shall  be  "based  solely"  upon  the 
needs  of  Taiwan,  not  upon  the  dictates 
of  Red  China. 

Red  China  is  lying  when  it  claims  we 
are  committed  to  ending  defensive 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  The  Communist 
government  is  also  lying  when  it  de- 
scribes our  position  toward  Taiwan  in 
the  Joint  Communique  of  1979. 

In  the  English  text  of  that  docu- 
ment the  United  States  merely  "ac- 
knowledges" Chinese  claims  to 
Taiwan.  In  the  Chinese  text,  the  same 
word  is  translated  as  "recognize."  Yet 
in  translating  the  identical  English 
word  "acknowledge"  in  1972.  as  part  of 
the  Shanghai  Communique.  Red 
China  was  at  pains  to  use  a  Chinese 
word  meaning  to  "take  note  of." 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  present 
Communist  rulers  on  mainland  China 
are  pursuing  a  stiffer  line  than  the 
"Gang  of  Four"  they  replaced.  The 
current  "Gang"  in  Peking  claims  the 
Joint  Communique  of  1979  had  con- 
ceded them  the  right  to  Taiwan  and 
that  the  subsequent,  and  contradict- 
ing, Taiwan  Act  of  April.  1979,  is  in- 
valid. 

It  is  important  for  the  administra- 
tion and  the  American  people  to  recog- 
nize that  the  new  rulers  in  Peking  are 
not  pacifists.  They  are  asserting  a 
much  stronger  position  than  even  Mao 
had.  It  was  Mao,  not  Deng,  who 
opened  contracts  with  the  United 
States. 

In  his  book,  "White  House  Years," 
former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer writes  this: 

Never  once  did  Mao  indicate  any  impa- 
tience over  Taiwan,  set  any  time  limits, 
make  any  threats,  or  treat  it  as  the  touch- 
stone of  our  relationship. 

The  new  masters  in  Peking  have 
shortened  their  waiting  period.  Vice 
Premier  Deng  and  his  group  want  all 
the  problems  between  Peking  and 
Taipei  to  be  solved  in  the  1980's. 
Those  who  think  matters  may  turn 
worse  if  Deng  is  disposed  had  better 
look  at  the  facts. 

The  so-called  peaceful  reunification 
proposal  of  Peking  is  nothing  but  a 
sham.  Red  China's  demand  that  we 
end  all  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  by  a  cer- 
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tain  date  makes  the  reunification  offer 
an  empty  gesture.  The  Communists 
are  doing  no  more  than  putting  on  a 
big  show. 

Never  has  Red  China  renounced  the 
use  of  force  against  Taiwan.  Even  if 
the  dictators  on  the  mainland  did 
swear  not  to  use  force,  no  one  could 
believe  it.  Some  of  us  remember  the 
Communist  slaughter  of  Tibet. 

And  what  good  has  our  soft  stance 
toward  Taiwan  done  us?  The  news 
media  report  that  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Holdridge  was  dispatched  to 
Peking  in  part  to  enlist  Red  Chinese 
cooperation  in  sanctions  against  the 
Polish  Crovemment  for  imposing  mar- 
tial law.  Not  only  have  the  Communist 
leaders  in  Red  China  failed  to  join  in 
our  appeal  for  sanctions,  but  Peking 
has  Just  signed  a  trade  compact  with 
Poland  increasing  trade  by  30  percent 
this  year. 

Red  China  has  not  condemned  the 
Soviet  role  in  the  crackdown  in 
Poland.  Clearly,  the  slavemasters  in 
Peking  are  reserving  for  themselves 
the  right  to  suppress  any  free  labor 
strife  that  may  erupt  on  the  mainland. 
This  shows  their  priority  remains  the 
continued  enslavement  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  it  exposes  their  true  atti- 
tude toward  the  potential  use  of  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  against  Taiwan. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  myth  we  hear  so  much 
about,  the  claim  that  Red  China  ties 
down  over  40  Soviet  divisions.  To  say 
the  least,  this  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 
True.  46  divisions  are  deployed  in 
the  Par  Eastern  frontier.  One  faces 
Alaska  as  much  as  anywhere.  Some 
analysts  call  these  divisions  anachro- 
nisms, already  in  a  state  of  low  readi- 
ness. Whether  the  stationing  of  these 
divisions  reflects  an  anachronism  or 
Soviet  expansionism,  it  Is  not  because 
of  Soviet  fear  of  an  invasion  from 
China. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  address  the 
question  of  Taiwan's  security  needs. 
Taiwan  is  facing  threats  from  both  the 
Taiwan  Straits  and  Bashi  Channel. 
Replenishment  of  weapons  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  Taiwan's  national  de- 
fense planning. 

The  purchase  of  the  TK  advanced 
fighter  is  necessary  to  the  credibility 
and  success  of  this  defense  plan.  Tai- 
wan's Air  Force  is  much  smaller  than 
the  air  arm  of  Red  China,  with  a  ratio 
of  1  to  11.  Taiwan  must  have  defensive 
aircraft  of  advanced  quality  to  stop  an 
attack. 

Taiwan  possesses  about  50  F-lOO's 
and  40  F-104G's.  These  are  antiques, 
obsolete  or  obsolescent.  Some  70  F- 
5A's  and  F-5B's  are  trainers  and  pro- 
vide little  or  no  combat  capabilities. 
Taiwan's  forces  also  include  about  190 
P-5E's,  which  do  not  possess  all-weath- 
er capability. 

The  jet  fighter  forces  of  Red  China 
include  nearly  3,600  aircraft,  of  which 
3.000  are  Mig-19's  and  80  are  Mig-21's. 
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The  line-up  of  Red  Chinese  fighters 
and  attack  bombers  on  airfields  direct- 
ly opposite  Taiwan  may  be  less  today 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  But  there 
are  2.000,  military  aircraft  deployed 
within  500  miles  of  Taiwan.  These 
forces  could  strengthen  the  air  bases 
on  the  coast  within  a  short  time. 

Moreover.  Red  China  is  currently  co- 
producing  Spey  engines  in  cooperation 
with  Rolls-Royce  of  England.  As  a 
result,  by  the  mid-1980's.  the  Commu- 
nist air  force  will  possess  new  high- 
performance  fighters. 

In  order  to  coimter  the  numerical 
superiority  and  growing  high-perform- 
ance capabilities  of  Red  China's  air 
forces,  it  is  imperative  that  Taiwan  be 
provided  with  fighters  such  as  the  FX. 

The  balance  of  power  across  the 
Taiwan  Strait  in  the  mid-1980's  is  at 
stake  now.  We  are  really  talking  about 
the  years  1986  to  1990.  Unless  we  allow 
Taiwan  to  plan  for  the  long  leadtime 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
squadron  of  PX  fighters.  I  fear  Tai- 
wan's defense  needs  will  not  be  met.  If 
I*resident  Reagan  does  not  act  now  to 
keep  faith  with  his  campaign  prom- 
ises, it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  cloture  situation.  I  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  on  an  extraneous 
matter,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
against  the  hundred  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  ARE 
NONPARTISAN 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  introduce  Into  the 
Record  a  letter  which  greatly  disturbs 
me.  I  resent  what  it  implies  about  me 
personally  and  about  my  political 
party. 

This  letter  Is  written  by  Representa- 
tive Morris  Udall  on  the  stationery  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee.  To  whom  it  has 
been  mailed  is  unclear.  But  there  is  no 
uncertainty  as  to  its  message. 

The  letter  is  an  appeal  for  votes  and 
money  for  Democrats  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  basis— and  I 
quote— "that  Democrats  are  far  more 
likely  than  Republicans  to  vote  for  en- 
vironmental measures." 


The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that— and 
again  I  quote— "the  Democratic  philos- 
ophy is  proenvironment;  the  Republi- 
can philosophy  is  antienvlronment." 

I  am  distressed  that  the  statements 
are  made  in  the  first  place.  They  are 
patently  unfair  to  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Environmental  issues  have  never 
been  partisan  matters.  I  have  served  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  the  ways  the  issues  are 
treated.  And  that  is  not  on  the  basis  of 
whether  you  are  a  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat. 

For  that  matter,  these  issues  are  not 
bipartisan  either.  They  are  nonparti- 
san. It  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
Senator  or  Representative  is  a  Repub- 
lican or  a  Democrat,  just  as  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  he  is  from  the 
East  or  the  West,  the  North  or  the 
South. 

The  dividing  line  on  these  issues  is 
whether  individuals  prefer  strong  en- 
vironmental legislation  or  weak  envi- 
ronmental legislation.  Democrats  dis- 
agree with  Democrats  on  that  issue 
and  Republicans  disagree  with  Repub- 
licans. 

It  is  nonsense  to  assert  that  a  bill 
passes  some  environmental  litmus  test 
because  it  bears  the  names  of  Demo- 
crats or  the  names  of  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats. 

These  kinds  of  statements  carry  the 
danger  of  becoming  self-fulfilling 
prophecies.  Merely  because  they  are 
made,  they  c»n  cause  people  to  start 
alining  on  iasues  along  party  lines, 
even  though  party  membership  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  To  make  state- 
ments of  this  sort  jeopardizes  the  laws 
which  aU  of  us— Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike— have  struggled  to 
enact  over  the  last  three  decades. 

But  I  resent  this  statement  for  an- 
other reason.  By  implication  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  and  I  are  depicted 
as  favoring  dirty  air.  In  fact,  Senator 
John  Chafes  and  I  have  spent  the 
better  part  of  the  last  14  months 
working  on  clean  air  issues,  sometimes 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  other  press- 
ing and  important  matters.  We  have 
spent  literally  thousands  of  hours  at- 
tempting to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  other  environmen- 
tal legislation. 

But  this  letter  goes  further.  It  im- 
plies not  only  that  I  am  for  dirty  air, 
but  that  all  Democrats  are  for  clean 
air.  To  imply  this  at  a  time  when  the 
author's  own  Democratic  colleagues 
are  the  leading  proponents  of  a  bill 
which  would  cripple  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  misleading  and  much  worse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Senator  Chafee 
and  I  have  sought  to  improve  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  But  the  Democratic  ini- 
tiative on  the  House  side  seeks  to  vir- 
tually repeal  it.  Practically  every  im- 
portant provision  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
would  be  repealed  if  H.R.  5252' were  to 
become  law. 

I  l)elieve  a  simple  listing  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  informative.  I  know  that  the  alpha- 
bet soup  will  be  meaningless  to  many 
unfamiliar  with  the  Clean  Air  Act,  but 
I  also  believe  readers  will  get  the  mes- 
sage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
listing  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  the  real  issue  is  not  wheth- 
er words  are  removed  from  the  law, 
but  whether  air  will  be  dirtier.  One  ex- 
ample vividly  answers  this  question. 

H.R.  5252  repeals  the  requirement 
that  major  new  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion install  best  available  control  tech- 
nology when  they  build  in  areas  where 
the  air  is  clean.  The  bill  also  repeals 
the  increment  system,  which  is  de- 
signed to  limit  the  growth  of  pollution 
in  these  clean  air  areas. 

Under  contract  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  a  consult- 
ant recently  studied  285  new  source 
permits.  One  purpose  of  that  study 
was  to  determine  whether  the  Clean 
Air  Act  requirements  make  any  real 
difference.  The  results  are  summa- 
rized in  a  table  from  that  report  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  a  mathematician.  But  as  I  read 
this  table,  for  the  285  permits  studied, 
the  BACT  and  increment  require- 
ments reduced  emissions  from  these 
new  plants  by  a  total  of  344,214  tons 
per  year.  Translated  to  pounds,  this  is 
equivalent  to  688  million  pounds  of 
pollution  per  year  being  kept  out  of 
the  air  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  In  Its 
present  form. 

If  the  growth  were  to  remain  level, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  would  filter  3.5  bil- 
lion pounds  of  pollution  a  year  out  of 
our  air  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Yet,  some  changes  proposed  by  H.R. 
5252  would  allow  that  much  additional 
pollution  to  saturate  our  air. 

I  might  add  that  this  view  of  H.R. 
5252  is  not  mine  alone.  Yesterday, 
there  was  a  hearing  on  this  bill  at 
which  Senator  Hart  of  Colorado  testi- 
fied. He  is  not  only  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  but  he  Is 
former  Chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Air  Quality.  He  urged 


that  the  bill  be  rejected.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Hart's  tes- 
timony be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  always  differences  of  opinion 
on  legislation,  especially  when  they 
are  complex.  What  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Representatives  from  Arizona  is 
that  the  explanation  for  such  conflicts 
lies  in  differing  Judgments,  not  differ- 
ent political  parties. 

Exhibit  1 
Thk  Nkxt  Endargxrxd  Spbciks  Will  Be  thk 

ENViRoififzifT  ITSKLT— Unless  Democrats 

Keep  CoifTROL  or  the  Housk  op  Rephs- 

SEMTATIVBS 

(By  Morris  K.  Udall) 
Etear  Fellow  EnvlronmentaUst:  There  is 
more  to  saving  our  environment  than  recy- 
cling newspapers  and  buying  returnable  bot- 
tles. 

It's  called  winning  elections. 

With  anti-environmental  Republicans  like 
Strom  Thurmond  and  Jesse  Helms  In 
charge  of  the  Senate  .  .  . 

With  anti-conservationist  James  Watt 
running  the  Interior  Department  .  .  .  Our 
environment's  last  line  of  defense  has 
become  the  Democratic  majority  In  the 
House. 

But  that  majority  won't  exist  for  long 
imless  we  act  now— to  win  the  1982  Congres- 
sional elections. 

That's  why  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  has  set  up  an  Emer- 
gency Environmental  Fund- to  monitor  the 
actions  of  James  Watt  and  his  cronies,  to 
expose  President  Reagan's  broken  campaign 
promises  on  the  environment,  to  keep  track 
of  and  computerize  (at  a  cost  of  $68,000)  the 
antl-envlronmental  voting  records  of  House 
Republicans.  This  effort  will  help  elect  men 
and  women  to  Congress  who  will  work  and 
vote  to  protect  the  environment. 

Make  no  mistake:  the  Reagan/Watt  ap- 
proach to  conservation  is  to  throw  out  the 
laws  and  turn  the  so-caUed  "developers"— 
really  the  destroyers— loose. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  have  been  as- 
tonished and  appalled  by  Secretary  Watt's 
actions.  I  believe  he  is  singlemindedly  seek- 
ing to  destroy  and  distort  our  nation's  basic 
environmental  laws— laws  which  you  and  I 
fought  to  enact. 

Congresaman  Phil  Burton  says  Watt  is 
waging  "unconditional  war  on  our  great  nat- 
ural resources." 

Those  of  us  who  care  about  the  environ- 
ment must  do  more  than  care. 

We  must  fight  back.  And  we  must  fight 
back  at  the  polls. 

This  la  no  idle  call  to  anna.  Who  could  be- 
lieve that  any  responsible  person— much 
less  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior— would 
propose: 

To  cut  almost  in  half  aU  funding  for  fed- 
eral environmental  programa: 

To  halt  expanalon  of  our  national  parks 
system: 

To  authorize  offshore  oil  drilling  along 
the  unique,  prlatine  California  coast; 

To  wipe  out  the  Urban  Parks  Program, 
the  Noise  Pollution  Program,  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Program; 

To  weaken  regulations  on  strip  mining, 
disposal  of  toxic  wastes,  and  drilling  and 
mineral  exploration  on  public  lands: 


To  let  Big  Business  conceaaions  operate 
national  parks. 

Today  we  Democrats  in  the  House  are 
holding  the  line  agalnat  radical  propoaala 
like  these,  but  it  is  an  embattled  line.  The 
huge  Right-wing  Republican  Campaign  Ma- 
chine, determined  to  capture  control  of  the 
House  in  1982.  Is  already  rolling  to  cut  the 
Democrats  down. 

If  they  succeed.  Watt  will  succeed — and 
environmentallsm  as  we  know  it  will  vanish. 
We  must  win  the  vital  1982  elections.  We 
must  elect  Democrats  to  the  House.  That  is 
why  I  am  asking  you  to  support  the  Emer- 
gency Environmental  Fund. 

It  is  clear  that  Democrats  are  far  more 
likely  than  Republicans  to  vote  for  environ- 
mental measures— and  alwajv  have  been. 

In  1980.  according  to  the  League  of  Con- 
servation Voters,  the  average  pro-environ- 
mental rating  for  a  House  Democrat  was  17 
percentage  points  higher  than  for  a  House 
Republican. 

Democrats  are  conaiderably  more  inde- 
pendent of  anti-environmental  special  inter- 
est groups:  in  1980.  for  example,  the  top  five 
recipients  of  chemical  Industry  campaign 
funds  were  ail  Republicans. 

The  Democratic  philosophy  is  pro-envi- 
ronment; the  Republican  philosophy  is  anti- 
environment.  In  their  1980  Platforms,  the 
Democrats  called  for  a  strict  Clear  Air  Act. 
the  Republicans  attacked  it.  Hundreds  of 
examples  show  Democratic  sensitivity— and 
Republican  insensitlvity— to  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  simple  truth  that  without  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  there  would  be  no 
environmental  laws  at  aU. 

But  even  some  Republicans  are  concerned 
about  James  Watt's  excesses.  Nathaniel 
Reed,  a  (X>P  stalwart  from  Florida,  believes 
that  "a  whole  generation  of  Americans  may 
come  to  believe  that  the  only  people  who 
care  about  the  environment  are  the  Demo- 
crats." 

But  caring  won't  mean  much  unleaa  we 
have  the  votes  to  stop  Watt. 

And  the  only  way  to  stop  him  today— the 
only  way— is  to  protect  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  House. 

You  can  do  that  by  contributing  to  the 
Emergency  Environmental  Fund  of  the 
E>emocratic  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 

The  DCCC.  the.  political  right  arm  of 
House  Democrats,  helps  us  plan,  organize, 
and  pay  for  our  campaigns. 

It  provides  vital  campaign  services— poll- 
ing, research,  targeting,  technical  assist- 
ance—which many  candidates  couldn't  oth- 
erwise afford. 

DCCC  is  our  greatest  weapon.  Without  it 
many  of  our  candidates  would  have  no 
chance  at  all. 

So  I  urge  you  to  contribute  today  to  the 
Emergency  Environmental  Fund. 

Send  $25.  $50,  $100— whatever  you  can 
afford. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  help  defend  our 
environment  against  the  onslaught  of 
James  Watt  and  the  destroyers. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  make  sure  envi- 
ronmental protection  does  not  become  the 
next  endangered  species. 

Help  us  win  the  crucial  elections  so  we  can 
win  the  crucial  votes  in  the  House. 
Please  send  your  check  today! 
Sincerely, 

MoRKis  K.  Udall, 
Uember,       Democratic      Congrestional 
Campaign  Committee. 
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Exhibit  2 
H.R.  5252 

STATIONARY  SOUKCE  PERMITTING 

Deadlines:  Extended  to  1993. 

Offset  Requirement:  Repealed. 

Percentage  Reduction:  Repealed  for  Com- 
mercial Boilers. 

LAER  Requirement:  Ret}ealed. 

Inspection  St  Maintenance:  Repealed, 
except  for  urban  areas  over  500,000  which 
exceed  standards  by  more  than  50  percent. 

Class  I  Increment:  Weakened  to  permit 
five  violations  per  year. 

Class  II  Increment:  Repealed. 

Class  III  Increment:  Repealed. 

BACT:  Repealed. 

Inclusion  of  Fugitive  Elmissions:  Repealed. 


Mandatary  Class  II  Protection  for  Certain 
Federal  Lands  (30  million  acres):  Repealed. 

STATIONARY  SOURCE  ENFORCEIIENT 

Mandatofy  Civil  Suits:  Repealed. 

Criminal  Penalty;  Repealed. 

Noncompliance  Penalty:  Weakened,  tanta- 
mount to  repeal. 

Ban  in  Major  Source  Permitting:  Re- 
pealed. 

MOBILE  SOURCE  REGULATIONS 

CO  standard  of  ••3.4"  gpm:  Repealed  (new 
standard  Is  •seven "  (equal  to  7.49  gpm  or 
less)). 

Nox  Standard  of  •1.0"  gpm:  Repealed 
(new  standard  is  •two'^  (equal  to  2.49  gpm  or 
less)). 

Requirement  that  each  car  meet  emission 
standards:  Repealed. 


207(a)  Warranty:  Repealed. 

207(a)  Parts  Certification:  Repealed. 

207(b)  Warranty  for  emissions  'devise  or 
system":  Repealed. 

5-year/50,000  mile  warranty:  reduced  to  2 
years/24,000  miles. 

Truck  Standards:  Delayed. 

NEW  PROVISIONS 

Chlorofluorocarbons:  Regulation  prohib- 
ited until  certain  requirements  are  met. 

Mobile  Sources:  Certain  studies  must  be 
conducted  before  standards  can  be  changed. 

Mobile  Sources:  Standards  must  have  min- 
imum lead  times  of  4  years  (trucks)  or  3 
years  (cars). 

Mobile  Sources:  Standards  for  autos  must 
have  minimum  effective  time  of  4  years. 


EXHIBIT  3 
TABLE  5-9— CUMULATIVE  BAD  PERMIHED  EMISSIONS  REDUQIONS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PSO 


PM 


SO. 


NO. 


CD 


voc* 


H.S 


TB 


Acidmst 


chtonfe* 


EfflBSOn  riductioni  bMfld  NSPS  (tonsMf  wif) 

NoMSn  minign  nouctoB  isJocaM  mini  proposed  ncnis  penratM  iK\  (tons  p«  yw) . 

ToW  ansmi  ndyctjan  (Idb  pa  yur) 

Total  tta-vnUM mmaa  (torn  dsmk) . 


7.700 
5.100 


218.700 
34.200 


54.400 
5.100 


2.970 
3.000 


NA 


240 
0 


EmosiDB  radudm  {wcmt  of  todl  BACT-pcnnitM .. 


:fc:z 


12.800 

54.200 

24 


252.900 

761.800 

33 


59.500 

712.400 

8 


5.970 

159.100 
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Exhibit  4 
Testimony  by  Senator  Gary  Hart  on  H.R. 
5252  Betore  the  Sitbcokmittee  on  Health 
AMD  Environment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  as  the  oiiening  witness 
in  this  hearing  on  H.R.  5252,  the  'Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1981."  introduced  last 
December  by  Congressmen  Luken,  Madigan, 
Traxler,  Hillis.  Dingell,  and  Broyhlll. 

Before  addressing  the  specifics  of  the  bill. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Subcommit- 
tee my  general  thoughts  on  the  principles 
which  should  guide  Congress  in  the  revision 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Some  people  believe  that  because  the 
Clean  Air  Act  has  led  to  major  improve- 
ments in  air  quality,  it  needs  no  revision. 
Others  believe  that  as  our  most  far-reaching 
regulatory  program,  the  Act  needs  substan- 
tial overhaul  to  reduce  the  regulatory  bur- 
dens on  Industry.  But  the  critical  test  for 
the  Clean  Air  Act— as  for  any  government 
program— Is  effectiveness  in  the  real  world. 
Our  review  must  be  based  on  three  princi- 
ples: 

First,  where  the  Act  has  worked  well,  it 
must  be  preserved,  and  even  strengthened. 

Second,  where  the  Act  has  created  an  un- 
necessarily complex  regulatory  maze.  It 
must  be  streamlined  and  simplified. 

And  third,  where  the  Act  is  not  addressing 
major  air  quality  problems,  it  must  be  ex- 
panded. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  needs  reform  to  give 
the  American  people  what  they  want  and 
deserve  both  cleaner  air  and  less  unproduc- 
tive government  regulation. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  before  you  today 
falls  far  short  of  this  standard.  Despite  the 
claim  Mrs.  Gorsuch  will  make  in  a  few  min- 
utes, this  bin  does  not  build  upon  the  strong 
bipartisan  commitment  to  clean  air  we  have 
had  over  the  past  12  years.  Instead,  this  bill, 
and  the  Administration's  endorsement  of  it, 
flies  in  the  face  of  that  commitment.  It 
would    repeal    fundamental    parts    of    the 


Clean  Air  Act.  And  it  would  not  strengthen 
a  single  sentence  of  the  law. 

That  is  not  how  previous  Administrations 
and  previous  Congresses  have  addressed  our 
air  pollution  problems.  And  we  ail  know 
that  is  not  how  the  American  people  want 
those  problems  addressed  now. 

There  are  many  ways  the  shortcomings  of 
the  bill  could  be  documented.  One  way  Is  to 
compare  the  bill  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Air  Quality. 
Even  a  quick  glance  at  the  two  shows  them 
any  fundamental  differences  between  the 
balanced  approach  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  extreme  approach  taken  in 
H.R.  5252.  On  every  Important  Issue  except 
one— the  standard  setting  process— the  bill 
Is  far  weaker  than  the  Commission's  posi- 
tion. In  total,  of  the  75  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission  for  legislative 
action  which  falls  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  Committee,  only  13  are  included  in  the 
bill. 

I'll  describe  the  major  differences  briefly. 
nonattainment 

The  bill  would  weaken  drastically  the 
Acfs  program  for  cleaning  up  areas  more 
polluted  than  the  national  health-based  air 
quality  standards— condemning  millions  of 
people  to  continuation  of  excessive  poUu- 
tlon  levels. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  Federal  sanc- 
tions which  the  National  Commission  found 
have  been  responsible  for  getting  states  to 
meet  the  Act's  requirements. 

The  bill  would  limit  the  automobUe  in- 
spection and  maintenance  requirement, 
which  the  Commission  found  to  be  "the 
most  effective  method  that  has  been  demon- 
strated to  reduce  emissions  from  in-use  vehi- 
cles," to  Just  two  cities. 

The  bill  also  Includes  new  deadline  provi- 
sions which  are  so  open-ended  they  would 
let  states  make  unreallstlcally  optimistic 
projections  of  meeting  the  deadlines,  to 
avoid  the  tough  controls  which  are  neces- 
sary. 


PREVENTION  09  SIGNIPICANT  DETERIORATION 

H.R.  5252  includes  three  provisions  which 
would  greatly  undercut  the  control  of  pollu- 
tion in  areas  cleaner  than  the  national  air 
quality  sandards. 

First,  the  bill  would  allow  much  more  pol- 
lution in  our  national  parks  and  wilderness 
areas,  and  would  repeal  special  protection 
for  other  important  national  lands. 

Second,  the  blU  completely  eliminates  the 
class  II  Increment  system.  This  system  is  too 
complex  and  unproductive  to  justify  Its  con- 
tinuation everywhere,  but  states  should 
have  the  discretion  to  continue  a  simplified 
Federally-enforceable  class  II  system  where 
they  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  do  so. 

Third,  the  bill  would  substantially  weaken 
the  simplest  and  most  effective  part  of  the 
PSD  program,  the  requirement  for  tough 
controls  on  new  plants,  by  replacing  state 
decisions  with  weaker  nationwide  standards 
established  by  EPA. 

MOBILE  SOITRCES 

Perhaps  the  worst  part  of  H.R.  5252  Is  Its 
rollback  of  emission  controls  on  cars  and 
trucks. 

The  blU  would  repeal  the  sUtutory  pre- 
sumption of  strict  heavy  truck  standards— 
despite  the  Commission's  finding  that  this 
change  could  make  a  major  difference  in  air 
quality,  and  despite  the  10  to  4  vote  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  to  write  those  strict  standards  into 
the  law  itself. 

The  bill  would  relax  both  the  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  nitrogen  oxide  automobile  emis- 
sion standards— and  give  EPA  discretion  to 
relax  these  and  other  standards  even  fur- 
ther. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  1984  require- 
ment that  cars  in  high  altitude  areas  be  as 
clean  as  at  sea  level. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  changes  would  re- 
verse the  major  progress  we've  been  making 
in  cleaning  up  cars  and  trucks. 
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ACID  RAIN  AND  HAZARDOUS  POLLUTANTS 

Almost  as  disturbing  as  what  H.R.  5252 
would  do  is  what  It  would  not  do.  The  bill 
does  not  include  a  single  provision  to 
strengthen  the  Act. 

Acid  rain  now  causes  billions  of  dollars  of 
damage  in  the  Northeast;  unless 'It  is  con- 
trolled, it  will  catise  far  more  damage 
throughout  the  country.  Similarly,  whUe  es- 
pecially toxic  pollutants  may  cause  great 
health  problems,  only  four  have  been  regu- 
lated thus  far. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  witnesses  will  discuss 
individual  provisions  of  H.R.  5252  In  much 
greater  detail.  But  the  problem  with  this 
bill  Is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  specific 
shortcomings.  The  sponsors  of  H.R.  5252 
have  suggested  the  bill  would  ease  regula- 
tory burdens  on  industry.  But  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  our  economy  cannot 
be  truly  healthy  unless  our  workers— our 
people— are  themselves  healthy. 

We  do  not  need  to  follow  the  path  of  this 
extreme  legislation  to  achieve  what  its  spon- 
sors seek. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  reduce  unnec- 
essary complexity  In  the  Act  without  sacri- 
ficing public  health.  For  example,  when  the 
Act  was  last  revised,  we  spent  many  hours 
debating  whether  new  plants  in  heavily  pol- 
luted areas  should  meet  "lowest  achievable 
emission  rate."  ("LAER")  or  "best  avaUable 
control  technology"  ("BACT")  standards. 
Now  that  LAER— with  all  its  complexity  is 
in  the  Act,  it's  clear  that  our  theoretical  ar- 
gument was  relevant  only  within  the  Belt- 
way. The  people  who  actually  write  pollu- 
tion control  permits  have  essentially  re- 
quired "BACT"  everywhere— and  our  air  is 
getting  cleaner. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  reduce  costs 
associated  with  air  pollution  control  and 
still  keep  our  air  clean.  For  example,  the 
NCAQ  recommended  a  package  of  mobile 
source  controls  which  would  save  $30  per 
c»r  for  relaxation  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
standard,  and  an  additional  $125  per  car  for 
applying  the  1984  high  altitude  requirement 
only  to  cars  actually  sold  at  high  altitudes. 
Yet,  with  the  other  elements  of  the  Com- 
mission's package,  these  cost  savings  would 
not  cause  any  unacceptable  air  quality  ef- 
fects. 

But.  H.R.  5252  rejects  such  even-handed, 
considered  approaches,  creating  the  danger 
that  no  bill  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  will 
pass  the  Congress  this  year.  And  that  would 
serve  neither  our  economy  nor  our  citizens 
well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee 
to  reject  H.R.  5252.  and  instead  continue  on 
the  path  of  responsible  reform. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention.  I  also  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Senator  Staitord  for  his 
dedicated  leadership  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  to  Improve  the 
Clean  Air  Act— not  weaken  It. 

On  the  issue  of  air  quality,  the 
Democratic  House  leadership  Ls  clearly 
not  in  touch  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  citizens  in  this  country 
who  have  decisively  expressed  support 
for  a  strong,  effective  act.  Even  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  House  have 
been  strongly  critical  of  H.R.  5252  in- 


troduced by  Representative  Dingell. 
Dem(x;rat  from  Michigan,  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  that  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Actions 
of  the  House  do  not  jibe  with  Mr. 
Udall's  assertion  that  "our  environ- 
ment's last  line  of  defense  has  become 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House."  On  the  critical  issue  of  air 
quality,  the  Senate  Republican  leader- 
ship has  been  outstanding  in  its  stead- 
fast commitment  to  a  strong,  workable 
act. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
clean  air  and  clean  water  are  not  parti- 
san issues— certainly  not  in  my  State 
of  Minnesota,  where  public  commit- 
ment to  a  quality  environment  has  not 
diminished  over  the  years.  My  con- 
stituents tell  me  the  law  needs  to  be 
strengthened.  Of  particular  concern 
are  the  issues  of  long-range  transport 
and  acid  deposition  which  are  not  cov- 
ered in  H.R.  5252.  In  fact,  based  on  the 
data  which  Senator  Stafford  just 
shared,  it  sounds  as  if  the  Democrats' 
bill  would  actually  Increase  the  acid 
rain  problem,  not  diminish  it. 

Frankly,  that  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  Minnesota  or  to  this 
Senator.  Acid  deposition  is  the  most 
serious  new  air  pollution  problem  to 
emerge  since  Congress  last  revision  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  should  be  dealt 
with  during  this  reauthorization  of 
the  act. 

Although  acid  deposition  was  recog- 
nized as  a  serious  problem  primarily  in 
the  Northeastern  United  States  and 
Canada,  continuing  research  has  led  to 
the  recognition  that  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  other  upper  Midwestern 
States  face  a  great  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  health  loss  as  a  result  of 
acid  deposition  if  the  present  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  dioxide  are  not  reduced 
substantially. 

Mirmesota  has  demonstrated  its  con- 
cern over  air  quality  by  establishing 
stricter  air  quality  standards  than 
those  required  by  Federal  law— only 
seven  States  have  ambient  air  stand- 
ards as  strict  as  those  set  by  the  Min- 
nesota Pollution  Control  Agency.  Min- 
nesota's ambient  air  quality  standards 
are  50  percent  more  restrictive  for  SOa 
and  ozjone  than  the  Federal  standards. 
The  average  emission  rate  in  Minneso- 
ta for  SOt  is  3  pounds  per  million 
Btu's— three  times  lower  than  some 
States  upwind  of  Minnesota.  There 
are  single  powerplants  in  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  that  individually  emit  more 
SO»  than  the  entire  State  of  Mirmeso- 
ta which  contributes  only  1  percent  of 
the  Nation's  sulfur  dioxide  emission. 

Minnesota  is  paying  more  for  air 
quality  control  than  many  States  yet 
the  State  cannot  protect  itself  from 
the  effect  of  transboundary  transport 
of  acid  deposition.  Minnesota  pollu- 
tion control  agency  staff  estimates 
that  only  30  percent  of  swild  rain  fall- 
ing in  Minnesota  is  due  to  emissions  in 


the  State.  The  balance  originates  else- 
where. 

Meteorological  studies  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  EPA  by  Dr.  Walt 
Lyons  and  others  have  clearly  docu- 
mented the  existence  of  gigantic  swirl- 
ing weather  systems  that  move  huge 
masses  of  air  pollutants  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  major  source  regions  of 
the  Ohio  River  Valley.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  rely  on  simplified  textbook  notions 
of  the  prevailing  westerlies  moving  air 
only  from  west  to  east. 

In  addition,  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  dealing  with  Interstate 
transports  than  is  presently  provided 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  needed  to  address  the  concerns 
of  those  engaged  in  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
flow  of  air  pollution  across  State  lines 
creates  serious  institutional  equity  and 
air  quality  problems  for  many  areas  of 
the  country.  As  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Air  Quality  found,  there  are 
significant  problems  from  the  long-dis- 
tance transport  of  a  number  of  air  pol- 
lutants, which  are  not  effectively  ad- 
dressed in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  again  express  my  thanks  to  Sena- 
tor Stafford  and  his  committee  for 
their  leadership  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act— leadership 
that  Is  responsive  to  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry.  Clean  air  is  neither  a  Re- 
publican nor  a  Democratic  issue— but 
at  this  time  responsible  leadership  is 
clearly  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Durem- 
BERGER.  Not  only  could  H.R.  5252  crip- 
ple our  efforts  to  clean  up  dirty  air  in 
areas  where  tens  of  millions  of  people 
live,  but  also,  it  does  not  even  address 
the  serious  problem  of  acid  rain. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  an  enor- 
mous amoimt  of  research  has  been 
committed  to  this  problem,  and  the 
causes  and  effects  of  acid  rain  have 
been  heatedly  debated.  In  light  of  the 
evidence  presented  thus  far,  it  Is  high 
time  we  begin  taking  steps  to  curb  the 
devastating  effects  of  acid  rain.  Not 
only  has  the  prestigious  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  suggested  that 
drastic  reductons  of  sulfur  dioxide— a 
precursor  of  acid  rain— would  be 
needed  if  we  are  going  to  get  this  prob- 
lem under  control,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Air  Quality  also  recom- 
mended that  Congress  "require  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  by  1990  in  the  cur- 
rent level  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions 
In  the  Eastern  United  States. "  Yet, 
H.R.  5252  would  actually  increase 
emissions  of  the  pollutants  that  cause 
acid  rain. 

Inextricably  tied  to  the  acid  rain 
problem  Is  the  whole  issue  of  inter- 
state transport  of  pollutants,  another 
issue  which  H.R.  5252  fails  to  address. 
Although  the  Clean  Air  Act  does  con- 
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tain  provisions  whicti  in  effect  say 
that  one  State's  emissions  should  not 
contribute  to  another  State's  pollu- 
tion, these  provisions  have  proven  to 
be  unworkable.  The  end  result  is  that 
downwind  States  such  as  those  in  the 
Northeast  end  up  being  the  dumping 
grounds  for  pollutants  generated  by 
sources  to  the  west. 

Failure  to  control  emissions  from 
States  whose  pollution  ends  up  in  the 
Northeast  has  forced  Rhode  Island 
and  other  States  to  devise  stricter  and 
more  costly  controls  which  can  affect 
the  local  economy.  Why  should  Rhode 
Island  or  any  other  State  have  to  pay 
to  clean  up  the  air  pollution  generated 
by  dirty  sources  in  other  States?  Is  it 
fair  for  one  to  dump  his  garbage  on 
his  neighbor's  lawn  simply  because  he 
does  not  want  to  pay  to  have  it  dis- 
posed of  properly?  Is  this  equitable?  I, 
for  one,  believe  it  is  not  and  will  be 
working  with  members  of  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  put  teeth  into  the  interstate 
transport  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  which  wUl  require  States  to  curtail 
their  pollution  if  it  interferes  with 
other  States'  ability  to  meet  air  qual- 
ity standards. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  Congress  has  always 
approached  the  resolution  of  environ- 
mental problems  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner.  During  the  environmental 
decade  of  the  1970's.  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  worked  together 
to  develop  such  landmark  laws  as  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  the  new  Superf und  pro- 
gram and  a  plethora  of  other  impor- 
tant environmental  programs.  Just 
last  E>ecember,  Members  from  both 
parties  worked  together  to  reauthorize 
the  Clean  Water  Act's  wastewater 
treatment  program.  The  end  result 
was  a  program  that  will  improve  our 
water  quality,  cut  redtape,  and  save 
the  taxpayers  $1  biUion  a  year.  This 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  we  did 
not  have  the  nonpartisan  support  of 
Members  from  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  hope,  as  we  continue  to  work 
on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  that  all  of  us  come  together  to 
develop  a  strong  and  equitable  clean 
air  program  which  will  continue  the 
national  commitment  to  improving  air 
quality. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  share  their  sentiments. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  en- 
vironmental legislation.  But  I  do  not 
need  to  be  an  expert  to  know  that  this 
country  has  made  tremendous 
progress  over  the  past  15  years  and 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  turn  back. 


Speaking  as  only  one  Member  of 
Congress,  I  will  say  that  I  am  proud  of 
the  votes  which  I  have  cast  in  favor  of 
enviromnental  legislation.  Those  laws 
have  helped  clean  Delaware's  air  and 
water,  protect  her  beaches,  and  pre- 
serve our  wetlands.  And  all  of  those 
things  are  as  important  to  the  citizens 
of  my  State  today  as  they  were  in  the 
years  past,  when  these  laws  were  put 
on  the  books. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  no 
room  for  change.  Of  course  there  is. 
Times  change  and  laws  need  to  change 
with  them.  But  the  objectives  of  these 
statutes  enjoy  broad  popular  support 
and  for  good  reason.  They  determine 
not  only  whether  we  are  to  live,  but 
what  the  quality  of  that  life  is  to  be. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  will  say  this  is 
no  time  for  retreat.  Certainly,  it  is  no 
time  to  massively  rewrite  laws  like  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  which  is  what  the  pro- 
posal on  the  House  side  appears  to  do. 

I  shall  make  one  other  observation. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
Senate,  I  was  privileged  on  many  occa- 
sions to  be  the  guest  of  a  kind  and 
good  colleague,  former  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper.  At  that  time  Sena- 
tor Cooper  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  He  wrote 
much  of  the  esu-ly  environmental  legis- 
lation. 

He  was  succeeded  by  my  good  friend, 
J.  Caleb  Boggs,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  senior  Senator  from  my  State  of 
Delaware.  I  remember  well  the  day 
Senator  Boggs  and  I  personally  deliv- 
ered to  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Senate-passed  version  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act,  later  referred  to  as 
the  ocean  dumping  law. 

Since  Senator  Boggs  left  the  Senate 
in  1972,  three  other  Senators  have  suc- 
ceeded to  his  position.  Two  of  them— 
Senator  Baker  and  Senator  Stat- 
roRi>— are  still  Members  of  this  body. 
The  third.  Senator  Buckley  of  New 
York,  is  now  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  charged  with  responsibility  for 
international  environmental  matters. 
During  the  Senate  tenures  of  these 
three  men,  they  have  helped  write 
much  of  the  environmental  legislation 
now  on  the  books. 

These  five  men  and  I  have  two 
things  in  common: 

First,  we  are  all  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

Second,  we  all  support — as  do  the 
American  people— strong  and  effective 
environmental  legislation.  The  infer- 
ence that  this  has  been  a  partisan  po- 
litical matter  is  not  only  unfair,  it  is 
flatly  untrue.  These  issues  have 
always  been  discussed  and  voted  upon 
in  a  nonpartisan  way  and  to  state  oth- 
erwise is  a  disservice.  It  is  a  disservice 
not  only  to  the  members  of  my  party 
and  the  American  people,  but  a  dis- 
service to  the  laws  themselves.  They 
are  too  important  to  become  objects  of 
political  manipulation. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
exactly  correct.  These  laws  are  too  im- 
portant to  become  objects  of  partisan 
exploitation.  They  are  also  too  impor- 
tant to  lose. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  at  the  same  time  one  Member  of 
the  other  body  is  attacking  others  on  a 
partisan  basis,  members  of  his  own 
party  are  sponsoring  legislation  that 
would  cripple  the  Clean  Air  Act.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that,  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
lay  these  to  rest. 

I  must  say  that  this  issue  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  my  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. We  have  some  of  the  strongest  air 
pollution  laws  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  those  laws  because  we  care 
for  our  environment  and  wish  to  pre- 
serve it.  But  a  great  deal  of  our  pollu- 
tion comes  from  outside  the  State,  not 
inside.  Prom  Connecticut's  point  of 
view,  the  Clean  Air  Act  needs  to  be 
strengthened  so  that  these  neighbor- 
ing States  can  be  forced  to  reduce 
their  pollution.  The  worst  possible 
outcome  from  my  State's  point  of  view 
would  be  to  further  weaken  the  law. 

As  controls  on  our  neighboring 
States  are  relaxed,  thus  Increasing  the 
flow  of  pollution  into  our  State,  our 
citizens  are  left  with  two  choices: 

First,  further  increasing  pollution 
control  which  is  already  the  toughest 
in  the  Nation,  thus  driving  business 
into  the  dirty  neighboring  States;  or. 

Second,  passively  accepting  increas- 
ing levels  of  pollution  which  threaten 
the  health  of  our  children,  the  quality 
of  our  streams  and  lakes,  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  croplands. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  enacted  in 
large  part  to  prevent  forum  shopping 
for  dirty  air.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
cripple  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  the 
time  to  strengthen  it. 

A  proposal  which  weakens  the  law 
will  only  set  off  a  round  of  competitive 
bidding  among  the  States.  The  States 
most  willing  to  weaken  their  pollution 
laws  would  attract  industry.  Those 
States  unwilling  to  put  the  health  of 
their  elderly  and  children  on  the  auc- 
tion block  would  lose  twice:  Once, 
when  business  and  jobs  went  else- 
where; twice,  when  the  pollution  from 
those  industries  flowed  back  into  their 
borders. 

There  is  only  one  protection  against 
this  kind  of  marketplace  system  and 
that  is  a  strong  Federal  law.  We  were 
smart  enough  to  realize  that  over  a 
decade  ago  when  we  enacted  a  tough 
Clean  Air  Act  and  I  hope  we  are  smart 
enough  to  realize  that  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tors from  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island 
for  their  efforts  in  protecting  and 
maintaining  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
hope  their  colleagues  on  the  other 
side— of  both  political  parties— join 
them. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  next 
Tuesday,  February  16,  marks  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  reestablishment  of 
the  independent  state  of  Lithuania. 
This  marks  a  special  day  in  the  proud, 
731-year  history  of  the  people  of  this 
freedom-loving  Baltic  nation. 

This  day  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Lithuanian  patri- 
ots. This  is  one  reason  why  they  will 
never  submit  to  the  Soviet  yoke  im- 
posed on  them  during  the  June  days  in 
1940  that  live  in  infamy  for  the  Lith- 
uanian people  as  surely  as  Pearl 
Harbor  does  for  Americans. 

It  was  during  that  dark  period  that 
Josef  Stalin,  his  lust  for  conquest 
heightened  by  his  recent  imholy  alli- 
ance with  Adolf  Hitler,  invaded  Lith- 
uania—in violation  of  an  "eternal" 
treaty  of  peace  the  Russians  had 
signed  only  20  years  earlier. 

Since  that  time,  the  Soviets  have  at- 
tempted to  "Russify"  the  Lithuanians, 
to  strip  them  of  their  deeply  held  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  to  deprive  them  of 
hope  that  the  promise  of  independ- 
ence, symbolized  by  February  16, 
would  someday  be  fulfiUed. 

But  the  Soviets  have  failed  miser- 
ably. The  5  million  people  of  Lithua- 
nia, with  the  unwavering  support  of 
their  half  million  relatives  and 
descendants  living  in  the  United 
States,  resist— often  at  risk  of  impris- 
onment and  their  very  lives. 

The  United  States  has  correctly  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet 
annexation  of  Lithuania  and  its  sister 
Baltic  states.  Our  State  Department 
maintains  a  desk  devoted  to  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Our  top  Govern- 
ment officials  are  forbidden  to  visit 
the  Baltic  states  because  of  their 
rightful  concern  that  the  Soviets 
would  twist  such  visits  into  "recogni- 
tion" of  their  imlawful  acts.  Here  in 
Washington,  there  continues  to  be 
posted  a  charge  d'affaires  for  the  free 
Lithuanian  people.  Maps  issued  by 
U.S.  Government  offices  show  Lithua- 
nia and  its  Baltic  sisters,  not  as  part  of 
the  Russian  mass,  but  as  the  separate 
nations  they  are. 

The  memory  of  February  16,  1918,  is 
undlmmed  in  the  hearts  of  those  Lith- 
uanian heroes  who  have  defied  and 
are  defying  the  Soviet  police  siate  by 
publishing  dissent  joujnals,  petition- 
ing the  United  Nations  and  insisting 
that  the  Soviet  honor  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords they  so  casually  ignore. 

And  the  memory  of  that  day  is  un- 
dlmmed in  the  United  States  as  we 
here  today  hail  a  brave  nation  that, 
though  tiny  in  land  area,  is  huge  in 
courage,  pride,  and  love  of  freedom. 


OUR  FOOD  PRODUCERS 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
quite  aware  but  probably  not  fully 
aware  of  the  grave  difficulties  facing 
our  food  producers  today  with  regard 
to  the  squeeze  that  is  going  on  be- 


tween the  cost  of  production  ever  in- 
creasing on  one  hand  and  generally 
falling  commodity  prices  on  the  other. 
All  of  this  is  complicated  by  a  less 
than  realistic  approach  to  the  farm 
difficulties  with  the  1981  Farm  Act 
that  this  Senator  has  addressed  previ- 
ously. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  two  most  interesting  suti- 
cles  that  I  think  highlight  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  farmer  as  well  as  in  some 
instances  in  the  matters  printed  below 
indicate  possible  constructive  ways  to 
work  our  way  out  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties  in  the  farm  belt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
first  an  article  from  the  Le  Mars  Daily 
Sentinel  of  January  21.  1982.  with 
regard  to  syndicated  national  colum- 
nist Eliot  Janeway.  and  following 
thereafter  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  1  entitled 
"Falling  Grain  Exports  Bruise  the 
Farm  Belt;  Damage  Could  Spread." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Le  Mars  (Iowa)  E>aily  Sentinel. 
Jan  21.  1982] 
Food  Sken  as  Wat  or  "Assertimg  U.S. 
Ideals.  Strength" 
(By  Jolene  Stevens) 
One  word— "ciis-astrous"— sums  up  today's 
agricultural    picture,    says   Eliot   Janeway, 
well-known,  outspoken  and  yes.  sometimes 
controversial,  economist-author. 

The  one  strong  point  in  the  ag  scene,  as 
seen  by  Janeway.  is  that  American  agricul- 
ture "swings  with  exports"  and,  he  adds, 
"export  demand  for  American  food  products 
is  literaUy  limitless." 

Today's  agricultural  image  in  world  af- 
fairs is,  however,  not  a  good  one.  Janeway 
says.  "It's  an  image  seen  as  Uncle  Sucker's 
feeble-minded  prodigal  nephew.  In  the  hon- 
eymoon euphoria  inspired  by  President  Rea- 
gan's inauguration.  Agricultural  Secretary 
Block's  call  to  use  food  as  the  strongest 
trading  weapon  within  America's  reach  was 
greeted  with  deafening  silence. 

"The  Administration  intoxicated  itself 
with  the  rhetoric  of  free  market  forces 
opening  a  new  promise  land  to  it  abroad." 

Poland,  Janeway  says,  offers  "the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  hour.  The  Polish  crisis  is  a 
food  crisis.  Russia  Is  strangling  Poland  be- 
cause she  Is  also  in  the  throes  of  a  food 
crisis.  Dangling  American  food  in  front  of 
the  desperate  Warsaw  and  Moscow  regimes 
offers  the  way  to  assert  America's  ideals  and 
strength  throughout  satellite  Europe,  with- 
out military  risk  or  political  provocation." 

Janeway  sees  Catholic  relief  agencies  "the 
appropriate  distribution  vehicle  with  Vati- 
can blessing '.  At  the  same  time  he  says  the 
way  to  reassure  Europe  that  America  has  no 
Intention  of  disturbing  the  peace  there  is  to 
give  the  Germans  opportunity  to  pay  our 
f armers  for  their  food. 

"The  fringe  benefit  to  Germany  would," 
Janeway  says,  "be  the  opportunity  to  use 
American  food  to  induce  the  Poles  to  go 
back  to  work  in  return  for  free  access  to 
food,  also  enabling  Warsaw  to  make  good  on 
its  bad  debts  to  the  German  banks. 


"But  instead  of  improvising  bold  new  pro- 
grams calculated  to  act  on  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Block's  vision  of  American  food  as  a 
bargaining  lever,  the  Administration  is  dith- 
ering between  doing  nothing  and  doing  the 
wrong  thing,  which  revival  of  the  Nixon- 
Carter  food  embargo  tactic  would  be. 

"Farm  organizations,"  he  continues,  "are 
limiting  their  role  to  the  negative  one  of 
pressing  Reagan  to  keep  his  promise  not  to 
reimpose  an  embargo." 

Janeway  is  candid  in  his  criticism  of  the 
efforts  of  the  ag  lobby  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  efforts  of  national  farm  organiza- 
tions in  bettering  the  ag  situation. 

"The  ag  lobby  has  wasted  most  of  its  ex- 
pense money  cheering  Stockman's  hypocri- 
sy all  the  way  to  the  poor  house, '  Janeway 
says.  "Any  clout  various  farm  groups  have 
left  has  been  dissipated  by  their  naivete  in 
fighting  each  other  for  bigger  pieces  of  a 
smaller  pie. 

"All  of  them  are  paying  dearly  for  having 
borne  the  prospectus  of  shrinking  markets 
blind.  Instead  of  pressing  the  White  House 
to  develop  an  aggressive  food  exporting  re- 
ciprocal trade  program  based  on  exploiting 
the  increasingly  desperate  need  of  major 
prospective  food  export  customers  for  access 
to  the  huge  U.S.  oil  Import  market." 

Efforts  of  farm  organizations  "would  be 
irrestible"  Janeway  continues  "if  only  farm 
organization  spokesmen  stopped  pestering 
senators  and  congressmen  interested  in 
being  helpful  to  agriculture  with  aimless 
and  impractical  echoes  of  19th  century 
theories  that  didn't  work  then. 

"The  urgent  need  of  the  day  is."  he  says, 
"for  all  farm  organizations  to  take  the  lead 
in  rallying  all  industry  groups  interested  in 
maximizing  exports,  along  with  all  oil-con- 
suming groups  gauged  by  over-priced  im- 
ports in  developing  a  unified  American  for- 
eign trade  bartering  push  and  no  more  non- 
sense about  holding  our  breath  while  wait- 
ing for  Stockman's  economic  theology  to 
materialize." 

Asked  about  problem  areas  in  exports, 
Janeway  says  it's  "simple  and  sad"  to  sum- 
marize: "more  volume  at  lower  prices  for 
less  take  home  pay." 

There  are,  Janeway  says,  four  extreme 
problem  areas  in  agriculture  at  present.  The 
first,  he  says,  is  in  what  he  terms  "the  anti- 
quated thinking  of  farm  organization 
spokesmen  who  persist  in  the  illusion  that 
farm  export  opportunities  are  offered  by 
free  markets  abroad  rather  than  via  govern- 
ment negotiation. 

"Secondly,  there  is,"  he  continues,  "the 
out-to-lunch  attitude  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, which  has  no  plans  for  engineer- 
ing any  government  to  government  pipe- 
lines for  moving  burdensome  crop  surpluses 
still  backing  up  our  demoralized  domestic 
farm  markets. 

"A  third  problem  is  in  the  dogmatic  insist- 
ence of  stMkesmen  for  the  Moral  Majority 
movement  that  UJ5.  government  policies 
aimed  a^  activating  food  as  a  bargaining 
lever  with  unfriendly  powers  is  anti-Chris- 
tian; though  surely  any  method  of  bargain- 
ing aimed  at  avoiding  the  absolutely  anti- 
Christian  expedient  of  nuclear  holocaust  is 
genuinely  Christian  in  the  deepest  meaning 
of  the  term." 

And  finally,  Janeway  says,  there  is  what 
he  calls  "the  sinister,  systematic  and  shrewd 
downward  manipulation  of  crop  futures 
prices  by  Soviet  purchasing  agents". 

Janeway  sees  as  today's  strongest  point  in 
the  agribusiness  picture,  the  opportunity  to 
process  soybeans  into  sanitized  packaged 
food  products.  These,  he  continues,  can  be 
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"acceptable  equivalents  to  pork  products  In 
the  huge  Moslem  market  where  the  popula- 
tion is  exploding,  but  where  sanitation  is 
primitive  and  where  die-hard  religious 
taboos  have  closed  the  door  both  to  pork 
products  and  fresh  foodstuffs."  Fresh  food- 
stuffs, he  adds,  are  the  weakest  segment  in 
the  domestic  processing  and  marketing. 

What  about  ag  trade-offs  with  other  in- 
dustries as  an  effective  means  of  improving 
the  ag  picture?  "Misery  loves  company," 
Janeway  says.  "The  list  of  sick  industries 
devastated  by  Stockman  is  growing  faster 
than  the  Med-fly  population  did  at  the 
worst  of  the  blight  in  Califomla. 

"The  most  obvious  industries  for  the  farm 
organizations  to  make  alliances  with,  fall 
into  two  groups:  other  commodity  export- 
ers, i.e.  coal  and  lumber,  and  other  import- 
ers of  overpriced  petroleum  products." 

None  of  the  country's  farming  areas. 
Janeway  predicts,  will  be  immune  from  the 
current  squeeze  until  "priorities  are  re- 
versed and  domestic  economic  prospects  are 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  foreign  economic 
problems  and  opportunities. 

"The  best  run  farm  operations  of  today, 
however,  are  those  which  have  been  pulling 
out  of  livestock  raising  and  have  begun  con- 
centrating on  mechanized  Intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  crop  land. 

"Land  prices  are  down,  for  the  first  time. 
even  In  boom  farm  areas  like  Oeorgla.  Own- 
ership is  shrinking,  and  IBSS's  higher  costs 
of  borrowing  and  operating  will  shrink  it 
still  further  despite  the  obvious  reluctance 
of  farmer  lenders  to  foreclose. 

"Realists  In  agriculture  are  welcoming 
bids  from  foreign  money  In  search  of  sanc- 
tuary. All  foreign  buy-outs  of  American 
farm  and  ranch  land,"  he  continues,  "are 
grossly  overpriced  and  represent  steals  by 
the  American  sellers." 

What  about  the  future  of  agriculture,  de- 
velopments and  trends?  "The  future,"  he 
says  "is  always  an  outgrowth  of  the  present. 
Our  present  is  pregnant  with  a  crisis  that  is 
at  once  manageable  and  unman  aged. 

"Only  Washington  can  manage  an  inter- 
national political  confrontation  exploding 
into  an  arms  race.  But  there's  no  way  in  the 
world  that  the  powers-that-be  in  Washing- 
ton today  will  begin  to  do  so  until  they  rec- 
ognize the  burning  need  of  the  hour  to  de- 
velop an  American  counter-offensive  against 
Russia's  military  posture,  and  untU  they  ac- 
tivate America's  farmers  to  serve  as  her 
shock  troops  leading  the  change. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  1,1972] 
Sbock  roR  Orowxrs:  Fallimg  Oraik  Ex- 
ports  Bruise   the   Farm   Belt;   Damage 
Could  Spread 

(By  Sue  Shellenberger) 
Havaha,  111.— Selling  food  to  foreign  coun- 
tries Is  big  business  in  this  Com  Belt  town 
of  4,400  on  the  Illinois  River.  Lately,  busi- 
ness hasn't  been  good.  Many  nations  have 
cut  their  purchases  of  U.S.  grain  and  people 
in  Havana  are  feeling  It  in  their  pocket- 
books. 

Much  road  traffic  In  Havana  still  consists 
of  trucks  rumbling  over  the  town's  brick 
streets  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  grain  to  be  loaded  on  barges  headed  for 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  But  com  prices  in 
Havana  are  down  25  percent  from  last  year, 
and  the  volume  of  grain  shipped  from  all  Il- 
linois River  ports  is  down  one-fifth. 

Havana  farmers,  who  send  most  of  their 
grain  abroad,  have  cut  their  spending  plans 
and  are  signing  up  for  government  price 
supports  at  a  fast  clip.  Farm-equipment 
dealers  are  hurting,  and  barge  operators  are 


feeling  the  pinch.  At  Havana  National 
Bank,  Chairman  Frank  Cook  Jr.  says: 
"Prices  are  depressed,  and  that  hurts." 
What  if  conditions  don't  improve?  "I'd 
retire."  MrjCook  says. "Conditions  have  to 
change." 

Farm  exports  have  fallen  sharply  nation- 
wide, because  of  world  slumps  and  tensions 
and  because  of  competition  from  other 
countries.  There  have  been  declines  before, 
but  this  time  many  of  the  causes  seem  un- 
likely to  change  soon.  "We're  dealing  with 
some  structural  problems  that  are  rooted  in 
either  economics  or  politics,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  turn  these  things  around  quick- 
ly," says  Martin  Abel,  senior  vice  president 
of  Schnittker  Associates,  Washington  eco- 
nomic consultants. 

END  OP  AN  era 

Apparently  tui  era  of  explosive  export 
growth,  which  brought  about  large  in- 
creases In  U.S.  farm  Income  and  productivi- 
ty, has  ended.  Although  farm  exports  are 
likely  to  pick  up  from  current  depressed 
levels,  their  average  growth  through  the 
1980s  won't  approach  the  boom  levels  of  the 
1970s,  experts  say.  That  may  slow  food  in- 
flation for  U.S.  consumers,  but  17.S.  farmers 
and  the  overall  economy  may  suffer. 

"World  grain  trade  essentially  doubled 
during  the  1970s.  That  kind  of  increase 
simply  can't  go  on,"  says  D.  Gale  Johnson,  a 
University  of  Chicago  economics  professor. 
Barring  crop  failures  elsewhere,  he  says, 
"there  will  be  two  or  three  fairly  painful 
years"  for  the  farm  economy. 

Vincent  Malanga,  the  senior  economist  at 
A.  Gary  Shilling  <b  Co.,  New  York  economic 
consultants,  predicts  average  annual  growth 
of  2  percent  for  U.S.  grain  exports  in  the 
1980's,  down  from  8  percent  in  the  1970s. 
That  suggests,  he  says,  that  "the  farm  econ- 
omy is  going  to  be  a  relatively  weak  link  in 
the  general  economy  In  the  1980s." 

QUITE  A  SHOCK 

The  farm-export  slump  began  in  the  year 
that  ended  last  Sept.  30.  Volume,  falling  far 
below  forecasts,  dropped  by  1  percent.  The 
picture  has  darkened  since:  Foreign  sales 
and  shipments  of  U.S.  com,  wheat,  soybeans 
and  sorghum  have  been  running  11  percent 
behind  a  year  earlier. 

To  farmers  accustomed  to  the  last  dec- 
ade's soaring  trade— spurred  by  rising  world 
appetites  for  meat,  milk,  eggs  and  bread, 
plus  the  opening  of  huge  markets  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China— the  decline 
comes  as  a  shock.  After  all,  exports  account- 
ed for  85  percent  of  the  growth  in  consump- 
tion of  U.8.  grains  during  the  1970s.  By 
1980,  two-fifths  of  U.S.  crops  were  being 
sent  abroad,  providing  about  30  cents  of 
each  farmer's  doUar  of  cash  income.  The 
trade  surplus  In  agriculture  grew  twentyfold 
over  the  decade,  to  $26.7  billion  In  1980. 

In  fact,  ttie  1970s  culminated  in  a  near- 
shortage  In  1980— when  drought  and  three 
years'  steady  increase  in  export  demand 
pushed  U.S.  grain  prices  sharply  higher— 
and  in  feui  of  a  1981  shortage.  Those  fears 
were  eradicated  by  the  weather:  Crop  yields 
last  fall  were  astonishingly  high.  But  seri- 
ous problems  also  arose,  so  that  much  of  the 
surplus  grain  that  normally  would  have 
flowed  into  world  trade  sat  In  farmers'  bins 
Instead.  Some  of  the  problems: 

Rising  interest  rates  around  the  world  dis- 
couraged grain  dealers  from  building  inven- 
tories. 

Food  demand  slowed  in  industrialized  na- 
tions beset  by  recessions. 

Rising  debt  forced  many  nations,  already 
burdened  by  expenditures  for  imported  oil. 


to  devote  more  ctish  to  debt  payments  and 
less  to  food  Imports. 

The  result  of  all  these  factors  In  Eastern 
Europe,  where  grain  imports  Jumped  at  an 
annual  rate  of  30  percent  or  more  in  the  last 
five  years,  is  a  mood  of  increasing  austerity. 
In  Romania,  where  a  food-rationing  pro- 
gram is  in  effect.  President  Nicolae 
Ceausescu,  in  a  speech  about  disappointing 
harvest  results,  told  Romanians  they  eat  too 
much  bread  anyway  and  are  getting  too  fat. 
In  Yugoslavia,  com  meal  has  been  mixed 
with  scarce  wheat  flour  to  make  bread  with- 
out raising  wheat  imports.  U.S.  grain  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  are  running  15  per- 
cent behind  last  year. 

Another  significant  factor  is  the  rising 
belief  world-wide  that  the  U.S.  is  willing  to 
use  trade  embargoes  as  a  political  tool. 
President  Ford  suspended  grain  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  time  in  1975  amid 
a  flap  over  the  sales'  effect  on  U.S.  food 
prices,  and  In  early  1980  President  Carter 
embargoed  a  large  part  of  UJS.  sales  to 
Russia  over  its  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Although  President  Reagan  lifted  that 
embargo,  the  recent  Polish  crackdown  led 
him  to  postpone  negotiations  with  Russia 
on  a  new  grain-sales  contract,  and  he  hasn't 
mled  out  further  restrictions  if  the  Polish 
situation  worsens.  All  this  makes  some  na- 
tions reluctant  to  depend  heavily  on  the 
U.S.  for  food,  and  it  encourages  develop- 
ment of  farm  production  in  competing 
grain-exporting  nations. 

Since  the  1960  U.S.  embargo  on  Soviet 
grain  trade,  for  example,  the  Soviets  have 
turned  Argentina  Into  a  virtual  trade 
colony,  and  the  U.S.  share  of  Russian  grain 
imports  has  slipped  to  40  percent  from  75 
percent.  After  the  embargo,  the  Russians 
more  than  quadrupled  their  share  of  Argen- 
tina's wheat  and  com  exports  to  80  percent 
and  88  percent,  respectively. 

Elsewhere,  self-sufficiency  campaigns  are 
cutting  into  grain  imports.  Mexico,  U.S. 
farmers'  third-biggest  customer,  is  trying  to 
avoid  food  dependence  on  "the  coUossus  of 
the  north"  and  managed  last  year,  with  the 
help  of  good  weather,  to  grow  all  the  beans 
and  com  it  needed  for  the  first  time  in  10 
years. 

There  are  other  long-term  factors.  Whit- 
ney MacMlllan.  the  chairman  of  Cargill  Inc. 
of  Mlimeapolls.  the  big  commodity  mer- 
chandiser and  processor,  cites  rising  compe- 
tition from  grain-exporting  nations  that, 
"largely  left  out  of  the  export  growth  of  the 
1970s,  are  now  finally  gearing  up  to  serve 
this  demand."  Aided  by  grain  price  supports 
and  Import  duties,  farmers  in  the  European 
Economic  Community  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  have  become  net  exporters  of 
grain  instead  of  Importers.  European  grain 
exports  could  rise  50  percent  by  1985,  Mr. 
MacMlllan  estimates.  Canada,  too,  plans  to 
Increase  its  grain  exports  sharply. 

Competition  already  has  cut  into  U.S. 
trade  in  some  of  the  hottest  world  markets. 
In  the  Middle  Bast,  "there's  a  strong  growth 
in  demand,  but  competitors  are  getting  a 
bigger  share,"  says  John  B.  Parker,  an  Agri- 
culture Department  economist.  France  and 
Brazil  recently  have  captured  much  of  the 
growth  in  food  Imports  by  the  Saudis. 

All  told,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  In 
grain  and  soybeans  dropped  to  52  percent  in 
the  1980-81  marketing  year  from  56  percent 
the  year  before. 

aAIKS  POSSIBLE 

U.S.  farm  trade  could  pick  up.  of  course,  if 
crop  failures  force  grain-importing  nations 
to  assign  food  Imports  a  higher  priority.  An 
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improvement  In  the  world  economy  could 
spur  sharp  increases  in  trade  with  such  big 
potential  markets  as  China.  And  meat  and 
poultry  consumption  in  most  of  the  world 
still  lags  behind  the  U.S.  diet  of  240  pounds 
a  year.  Czechoslovaks  consume  about  170 
pounds,  for  example,  and  Mexicans  about  64 
pounds. 

But  the  biggest  new  markets,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  already  open,  and  the  po- 
tential for  a  renewed  surge  in  growth  is  out- 
weighed for  now  by  other  factors. 

In  the  U.S.  Farm  Belt,  many  farmers  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  export  slowdown  and 
are  puzzled  by  it.  "You  bet  I  think  of  it," 
says  Havana  farmer  Doyle  Walker.  Most  of 
Mr.  Walker's  crops  are  usually  sold  abroad. 
In  December,  prices  for  com  In  Havana 
dropped  15  cents  a  bushel,  roughly  5  per- 
cent, instead  of  rising  as  they  normally  do 
at  that  time  of  year.  The  reason  was  inter- 
national tension  over  the  Polish  situation: 
Buyers  thought  that  the  U.S.  might  Impose 
another  grain  embargo  against  the  Soviet 
Union;  that  would  depress  prices,  so  the 
buyers  held  back,  anticipating  better  deals 
later. 

Lunching  at  Waterworth's  restaurant  in 
downtown  Havana,  Fred  Reeves,  the  manag- 
er of  the  Havana  elevator  of  Growmark 
Inc.,  a  farm  cooperative  based  in  Blooming- 
ton,  m.,  muses  about  such  Influences. 
"There's  been  a  tremendous  change,"  he 
says.  "Fifteen  years  ago,  we  weren't  a  world 
market.  We  were  a  domestic  market.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  farmer  has  to  answer  to  world 
demand,  to  what's  happening  in  Hungary, 
in  Poland,  in  Argentina.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
we  wouldn't  have  thought  of  It;" 

SQUARE  IN  THE  EYE 

Across  town,  at  Melvin  Weakly's  John 
Deere  farm-equipment  dealership,  Mr. 
Weakly  and  his  manager.  Delbert  Slels- 
chott,  spend  much  time  cutting  their  inven- 
tories and  talking  about  sluggish  grain 
demand.  In  1981,  "a  lot  of  farmers  just 
couldn't  generate  enough  Income  to  buy 
equipment, "  says  Mr.  Weakly,  and  the  year 
was  his  worst  ever.  "We  don't  see  too  much 
of  a  future,  up  to  the  mid-1980s,"  for  grain 
demand.  "We  try  to  look  the  situation 
square  In  the  eye,"  Mr.  Weakly  says.  Con- 
cludes Mr.  Sielschott:  "And  it  looks  pretty 
bad." 

Along  the  Illinois,  as  many  as  100  idle 
barges  backed  up  at  some  ports  even  before 
last  month's  freeze,  and  barge  rates  plunged 
20%  or  more.  About  one-fourth,  or  "tens  of 
thousands,"  of  U.S.  railroads'  grain-hauling 
cars  are  idle,  says  the  American  Association 
of  Railroads. 

Taxpayers  are  starting  to  pay  for  the 
slump,  too.  The  Agriculture  Department  In 
December  handed  out  $400  million  to  wheat 
farmers  to  compensate  them  for  low  prices. 
And  farmers  have  put  a  record  1.16  billion 
bushels  of  com  in  storage  under  a  govern- 
ment price-support  reserve  program— an 
amount  worth  $2.8  billion  at  today's  prices 
and  equsd  in  volume  to  the  entire  Indone- 
sian rice  crop. 

If  the  slowdown  continues,  as  many  ex- 
perts say  it  win,  it  could  affect  the  whole 
economy.  Food-price  inflation,  barring  crop 
failures,  is  likely  to  be  slowed  by  ample 
grain  supplies  and  to  lag  behind  the  general 
inflation  rate  for  much  of  the  1980s,  Mr. 
Malanga  of  Shilling  says.  Cheaper  feed  for 
livestock  will  lead  to  "a  more  healthy  cli- 
mate" for  producing  beef,  pork  and  chicken, 
says  the  University  of  Chicago's  Mr.  John- 
son. 

But  the  export  boom  of  the  1970s  benefit- 
ed the  economy  in  other  ways.  Based  on  an 


Agriculture  Department  calculation  that 
every  one  million  metric  tons  of  U.S.  farm 
exi>orts  generates  100  Jobs,  about  16.000 
people  last  year  owed  their  Jobs  to  these  ex- 
ports. Farm  exports  also  reduce  the  need  for 
costly  government  price-support  programs 
and  help  raise  the  dollar's  value  against 
other  currencies  by  improving  the  U.S.'s 
overall  trade  balance.  Besides,  those  who 
prosper  from  exix>rts  spend  more,  spreading 
their  prosperity  around. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


nessee   (Mr.    Sasser)   are   necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glekk).  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pelx),  are  absent  on  official  business^ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  24— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  13  Leg.] 
YEAS-83 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
fourth  committee  amendment  on  page 
4,  line  19. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that  striking 
through  line  5  and  changing  the 
number  to  6  on  page  4,  line  19.  consti- 
tutes a  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
constitute  a  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  that  necessary, 
since  amendment  No.  3,  which  was 
item  No.  5,  has  now  been  stricken  as 
being  nongermane?  I  think  we  have 
excluded  one  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  one  amendment.  But  there  is  an 
argument  to  be  made  for  defeating 
that  amendment.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  the 
committee  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatpield).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hetlin).  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  HOLOCAUST  AND  THE 
HISTORIANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
her  most  recent  study  of  the  Nazi 
regime,  titled  "The  Holocaust  and  the 
Historians,"  Prof.  Lucy  Dawldowicz 
addresses  the  diverse  analyses  of  the 
Holocaust  by  historians.  She  focuses 
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on  both  the  neglect  and  portrayal  of 
the  Holocaust. 

This  book  is  timely.  The  subject  of 
the  Holocaust  has  encountered  a  bi- 
zarre twist  In  recent  years.  Revisionist 
historians  in  countries  including 
France  and  the  United  States  are  pub- 
lishing articles  to  the  effect  that  the 
genocldal  Holocaust  never  occurred. 

One  example  of  this  perspective  in 
the  United  States  is  the  newspaper  the 
Spotlight.  Last  week  I  received  a  re- 
print of  an  issue  headlined  "The  Great 
Holocaust  Debate."  Typical  articles 
are  titled  "Were  Six  Million  Jews  Ex- 
terminated?", "Chasing  'War  Crimi- 
nals' For  Profit",  and  "Allies  Used 
Torture  To  'Prove'  Jews  Were  Exter- 
mination Victims." 

No  matter  how  insulting  we  may 
find  these  headlines,  the  publisher's 
right  to  print  them  is  protected  by  our 
Constitution.  Although  these  allega- 
tions cause  relatives  of  Holocaust  vic- 
tims immeasurable  suffering,  state- 
ments contesting  the  occurrence  of 
genocide  would  not  be  prohibited 
under  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

Indeed,  all  existing  first  amendment 
freedoms  would  be  preserved  by  the 
Genocide  Treaty.  The  treaty  would 
make  the  following  acts  punishable: 
genocide;  conspiracy  to  commit  geno- 
cide; direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide;  attempt  to  commit 
genocide;  and  complicity  in  genocide. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
ratify  the  long-awaited  Genocide 
Treaty. 


CAUTION  ON  USE  OF  WINDFALL 
PROFIT  TAX  AS  AID  TO  GAS 
PRICE  DECONTROL 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time,  we  hear  of  a  windfall  profit 
tax  in  relation  to  price  decontrol  of 
natural  gas.  This  would  be  sold  to  us 
as  a  device  to  lower  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, a  very  good  sounding  reason. 

Deregulation  of  all  wellhead  gas 
prices  by  January  1,  1983,  would  mean 
another  $30  to  $40  billion  to  producers 
annually.  But  it  is  argued  by  some  de- 
regulators  that  this  excess  could  be 
coupled  with  a  "windfall  profit  tax." 

A  tax  patterned  on  the  oil  windfall 
profit  tax  would  produce  $12  billion  in 
1983  and  1984.  This  would  shift  the  ar- 
gimient  from  "profits"  to  "help  bal- 
ance the  budget."  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  Is  an  illusion.  Some 
might  even  suggest  that  It  borders  on 
being  a  fraud  to  the  consumer. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
this  week  highlighted  the  $12  million 
Federal  revenue  illusion.  The  CBO 
finds,  because  of  decontrol's  impact  on 
the  economy,  that: 

Taking  aU  factors  into  account,  the  net 
revenue  gain  from  decontrol  and  a  windfall 
profit  tax  could  be  u  low  as  $1  billion  in 
1983  and  $6  billion  in  1984.  If  the  tax  was 
not  limited  to  the  period  of  accelerated  de- 
control, it  could  raise  large  amounts  of  reve- 
nue in  the  period  after. 


Mr.  President,  the  CBO  report  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  the 
consumer  who  bears  the  full  cost  of 
gas  price  increases.  In  the  case  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  on  oil,  producers 
were  forced  to  absorb  the  tax  because 
of  the  competitive  price  pressure  of 
Imports.  No  such  source  of  competitive 
gas  exists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  CBO's  brief  treatment  of  this 
issue  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WiNBFAU,  PRonrs  OR  Excise  Taxzs  ok 
Natural  Oas 

Price  controls  on  most  domestic  natural 
gas  are  due  to  be  lifted  on  January  1,  1985, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  (NOPA).  The  derepilation  of 
natural  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead,  whenever 
it  occurs,  will  probably  result  In  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  gas  prices  and  producer  reve- 
nues and  profits.  In  a  decontrolled  market, 
natural  gas  prices  would  most  likely  tend 
toward  the  heat-equivalent  (Btu)  price  of 
the  major  fuels  with  which  gas  competes, 
most  notably  oil.  The  NOPA,  however,  has 
held  prices  below  this  level.  For  example,  in- 
dustrial and  utility  boUer  fuel  sold  for  ap- 
proximately $5.50  per  million  Btu's  in  the 
fall  of  1981,  while  natural  gas  was  delivered 
to  these  users  for  $2.98.  For  residential 
users,  home  heating  oil  sold  for  $9.00  per 
million  Btu's.  while  gas  was  delivered  for 
$4.60  in  the  same  period.  These  differences 
suggest  that  substantial  new  gas  industry 
profits  would  follow  upon  wellhead  decon- 
trol. These  profits  could  be  the  focus  of  a 
windfall  profits  tax  on  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead. 

The  revenues  raised  by  such  a  tax,  and 
the  duration  of  the  tax,  would  depend  upon 
the  adopted  definition  of  "windfall"  income. 
One  option  for  such  a  tax  would  be  to  allow 
the  deregulation  of  all  wellhead  gas  prices 
on  January  1,  1983.  This  option  would 
create  a  "windfall  tax  base."  that  is,  new 
revenues  to  natural  gas  producers  in  excess 
of  those  they  would  have  received  imder 
NOPA,  of  up  to  $30  billion  in  1983  and  $40 
billion  in  1984.  Applying  to  this  base  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  similar  to  that  on  oil  could 
produce  as  much  as  $12  billion  In  revenues 
in  each  of  these  years.  This  figure  must  be 
regarded  as  a  maximum,  however,  since 
prices  might  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  this 
calculation  assumes.  In  addition,  higher 
profits  for  natural  gas  producers  might  lead 
to  reduced  profits  and  Incomes  in  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  especially  if  tight  mon- 
etary policy  holds  down  overall  nominal 
ONP.  These  lower  incomes  would  result  In 
offsetting  reductions  In  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual Income  taxes  in  those  other  sectors. 
Taking  all  these  factors  into  account,  the 
net  revenue  gain  from  decontrol  and  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  natural  ges  could  be  as  low 
as  $1  billion  in  1983  and  $6  billion  in  1984. 
If  the  tax  was  not  limited  to  the  period  of 
accelerated  decontrol,  it  could  raise  large 
amounts  of  revenue  In  the  period  after  1984. 
For  example,  an  excise  tax  of  $0.60  per 
thousand  cubic  feet— unrelated  to  any  wind- 
fall—would raise  approximately  $11  bUlion 
per  year  after  1984. 

A  windfall  profits  tax  on  natural  gas 
would  differ  from  the  existing  crude  oil 
windfall  profits  tax  in  several  respects.  The 
most  important  difference  Is  that,  unlike 
the  oil  tax,  a  wlnd'all  profits  tax  on  all  gas 


would  raise  the  price  of  gas  to  consumers.  In 
the  oU  case,  producers  were  forced  to  absorb 
the  tax  because  of  the  competitive  pressure 
exerted  by  large  imported  suppUes  that  en- 
tered the  United  SUtes  at  the  market  price. 
No  such  source  of  competitive  gas  exists. 
Domestic  gas  price  increases  are  checked 
only  by  the  poasibility  of  long-term  switch- 
ing to  other  fuels,  most  probably  to  oil. 
Thus,  a  tax  on  all  gas  would  be  borne  by 
producers  and  consiunere,  with  a  possible  in- 
flationary impact  over  and  above  that  of 
natural  gas  decontrol  alone. 

In  the  absence  of  a  windfall  profits  tax  on 
natural  gas,  decontrol  would  increase  pro- 
ducer revenues  •ubstantlally,  and  with  them 
corporate  and  personal  Income  tax  revenues 
from  the  natural  gas  Industry.  These  tax  In- 
creases could,  however,  be  partly  or  wholly 
offset  by  effects  elsewhere  In  the  economy. 
Corporate  profits  and  personal  Income  out- 
side the  gas  industry  might  decrease  as  the 
composition  of  national  output  changed  In 
response  to  higher  gas  prices.  Inflation 
could  Increase  during  the  adjustment  to 
higher  gas  prices,  possibly  also  dampening 
growth.  This  could  reduce  federal  tax  reve- 
nues in  general,  and  perhaps  also  Increase 
those  automatic  transfer  payments  that  are 
associated  with  reduced  ONP  growth  or  tied 
to  measures  of  inflation.  Thus,  it  is  not  clear 
that  decontrol  of  natural  gas  alone— in  the 
absence  of  a  windfall  profits  or  excise  tax- 
would  increase  total  federal  tax  revenues  or 
reduce  the  deficit  in  the  short  run.  In  the 
long  nm,  decontrol  would  increase  economic 
efficiency,  thus  increasing  both  real  ONP 
and  federal  revenues. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, we  have  had  our  last  vote  for  the 
day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
2  minutes.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  wind  down  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  by  3:15. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  Senator  allow  Senators  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  amend  that  to 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  there 
any  reason  why  we  could  not  have 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  on  non- 
germane  matters  and  thus  chew  up 
the  time  of  the  100  hours? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  be  our  feel- 
ing that  we  ought  to  have  a  period  for 
routine  morning  business  right  now, 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  the 
bill;  and  that  we  indicate  to  Senators 
we  are  off  the  bill.  This  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  everybody  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  more  pro- 
ceedings under  the  bill.  Accordingly, 
that  Is  the  reason  for  the  request  for 
routine  morning  business.  But,  I  do  be- 
lieve the  minority  leader  is  correct.  A 
5-mlnute  time  limit  I  think  would  suf- 
fice. We  do  have  a  small  amount  of 
just  routine  business  that  the  minority 
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leader  and  I  must  transact.  But  there 
are  many  Senators  who  want  to  make 
plane  flights,  and  would  want  to  be  as- 
sured that  there  is  not  going  to  l)e  any 
more  legislative  business  today.  Going 
into  the  morning  business  mo^e  would 
satisfy  that  concern.  

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  am  working 
on  some  remarks  I  would  like  to  place 
In  the  Record  today  which  might  take 
7  minutes  Instead  of  5,  I  do  not  know 
how  long. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  happy  to  be 
recognized.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  seek 
recognition  now.  if  an  order  will  be  en- 
tered for  routine  morning  business, 
and  I  will  yield  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  yield  what  time 
I  might  have  to  the  Senator  in  order 
that  he  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


SOME  COMMONSENSE  AT  THE 
FED 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  circulated  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
Indicating  that  I  Intended  to  offer,  at 
the  first  opportunity  on  the  Senate 
floor,  an  amendment  requiring  the 
President  to  begin  immediate  consul- 
tations with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  possible  changes  in  mone- 
tary policy  to  lower  real  interest  rates. 

I  believe  this  had  to  be  our  first 
order  of  business  if  we  were  to  get  this 
economy  back  on  Its  feet  and  have  any 
hope  of  controlling  the  budget  deficit. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  high  in- 
terest rate  and  high  imemployment 
policies  of  the  last  year  have  added  2 
million  Americans  to  the  unemploy- 
ment lines,  added  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses to  the  bankruptcy  rolls,  and  $60 
billion  to  the  budget  deficit  for  this 
year.  This  policy  has  to  be  reversed. 

In  his  testimony  yesterday  before 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  said  that  the  Board  feels  It 
will  probably  loosen  up  monetary 
policy  to  the  point  where  it  will  not 
block  economic  recovery  without  caus- 
ing Inflation.  This  is  just  the  medicine 
I  have  prescribed  for  over  a  year  now. 
Without  It,  economists  predict  we 
could  see  another  million  workers  out 
of  jobs  and  another  $30  billion  added 
to  the  already  ballooning  deficit.  Infla- 
tion rates  are  down  3  percent— why 
not  bring  interest  rates  down  at  least  3 
or  4  percent?  We  can  get  people  back 
to  work,  get  housing,  agriculture,  and 
other  small  businesses  back  on  their 
feet,  and  Congress  can  concentrate  on 
doing  its  part  to  control  the  budget 
and  the  deficit. 


Inflation  has  dropped  and  real  inter- 
est rates  must  now  also  drop.  If  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  Chairman  Volcker 
Implements  the  monetary  policy 
changes  he  announced  yesterday,  we 
can  see  real  Interest  rates  drop. 

I  know  that  policy  pronouncements 
do  not  always  end  up  the  same  In  prac- 
tice. I  believe  the  Federal  Reserve 
took  a  step  In  the  right  direction  yes- 
terday, but  I  Intend  to  closely  monitor 
the  Implementation  of  this  monetary 
policy  in  the  coming  months  to  see 
that  we  stick  to  that  path  and  do  not 
backslide  once  more  to  high  interest 
rates,  high  unemployment  policies.  I 
will  continue  to  press  for  action  on  my 
legislation  to  force  interest  rates 
down.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  who  is 
recognized  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PERMITTING  THE  ENTRY  OF 
THE  STEAMSHIP  VESSEL  "OCE- 
ANIC CONSTITUTION"  INTO 
THE  TRADE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3782.  documentation  of  the  vessel  Oce- 
anic Constitution,  reported  favorably 
from  the  Conunerce  Committee  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  stete  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3782)  to  revitalize  the  pleas- 
ure cruise  Industry  by  clarifying  and  waiv- 
ing certain  restrictions  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  to  permit  the  entry  of  the  steam- 
ship veaael  Oceanic  Conttitution  Into  the 
trade. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  3782.  a  bill  to  revitalize  the  do- 
mestic passenger  ship  industry.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  provide 
hundreds  of  jobs  in  U.S.  seafaring  and 
related  maritime  Industries.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  go  a  long  way  to  strength- 
en our  Nation's  military  preparedness. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will 
allow  the  passenger  vessel  SS  Consti- 
tution to  join  its  sister  ship,  the  SS 
Oceanic  Independence,  in  operation  of 
a  weekly  cruise  service  among  the  Ha- 
waiian   Islands.    In    1979,    this    body 


unanimously  adopted  similar  legisla- 
tion which  allowed  the  Independence 
to  return  to  U.S.-reg1stry  and  oi>erate 
in  the  coastwise  trade.  That  action  has 
been  an  unqualified  success. 

The  Independence  has  been  operat- 
ing among  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
close  to  2  years  now.  During  that  time, 
over  45,000  passengers  traveled  to  my 
State  of  Hawaii  to  enjoy  a  cniise  on 
this  vessel.  The  /ndej>en<(ence  has  not 
only  provided  jobs  for  many  seafarers 
and  company  employees,  It  has  t>een  a 
boon  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  related 
service  and  tourism  industries.  The 
return  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
coastwise  trade  will  provide  hundreds 
of  further  employment  opportunities 
and  wUl  be  an  tuldltional  boon  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  not  often  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  rejuvenate  a  critical  na- 
tional resource  such  as  U.S.-flag  ship- 
ping. The  return  of  the  SS  Constitu- 
tion to  U.S.-reglstry  and  domestic  op- 
eration would  represent  another  im- 
portant step  in  restoring  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet  to  the  status  required  for 
our  national  defense  and  economic 
strength,  for  by  law.  the  SS  Constitu- 
tion must  be  made  available  to  the 
U.S.  Government  for  purchase  or 
charter  as  a  naval  auxiliary  In  times  of 
emergency. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  enhance  American-flag  shipping. 
Our  economy  demands  it  and  our  de- 
fense needs  require  It.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  In  supporting  passage  of  H.R. 
3782. 

Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  F. 
Ulmer,  Jr.,  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 
This  is  made  at  the  specific  request  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  reported  this  nomi- 
nation favorably  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  objec- 
tion. 
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NOMINATION  OF  MAJ.  GEN. 
WALTER  P.  ULMER.  JR..  TO  BE 
LIEUTENANT  GENERAL.  U.S. 
ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Ulmer, 
Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  U.S. 
Army,  reported  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed.    

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  this  nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TRANSFERRING  TIME 
OF  SENATOR  TOWER  TO  SENA- 
TOR BAKER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour  al- 
lotted to  Senator  Tower  under  rule 
XXII  postcloture  be  transferred  to  the 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  BY 
JAMES  SOURWINE,  AND  REP- 
RESENTATION BY  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Presslkr).  The  clerk  will  state  the  res- 
olution by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  319)  authorizing  tes- 
timony by  Junes  Sourwlne,  and  representa- 
tion by  Senate  legal  counsel  in  the  case  of 
David  Richardaon  v.  Raymond  J.  Donovan, 
Civil  AcUon  No.  79-2053. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  under  Senate  Rule  XI 
would  authorize  James  Sourwlne,  a 
Senate  employee,  to  testify  in  the  case 
of  David  Richardson  v.  Raymond  J. 
Donovan,  Civil  Action  No.  79-2053, 
pending  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Sour- 


wine's  testimony  has  been  requested 
by  the  defendant. 

The  resolution  also  directs  the 
Office  of  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  rep- 
resent Mr.  Sourwlne  in  coxmection 
with  his  testimony  in  this  case  to  pro- 
tect the  privileges  of  the  Senate  if  the 
need  arises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  te  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  319)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  319 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  David  Richhrdaon 
V.  Raymond  J.  Donovan,  Civil  Action  No. 
79-2053.  pending  in  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
counsel  for  the  defendant  has  requested  the 
testimony  of  James  Sourwlne,  an  employee 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  Title  VII  of  the  Ethics  In  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-521 
("the  Act").  esUbllshes  the  Office  of  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  provides  that  the  Senate 
may  direct  Its  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate,  its  committees.  Members,  officers, 
or  employees; 

Whereae  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
of  an  employee  of  the  Senate  is  needful  for 
use  In  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  Justice 
and,  further,  that  such  testimony  may  In- 
volve communications,  conversations,  and 
matters  related  to  the  official  business  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  will  talce  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Act,  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel Is  directed  to  represent  James  Sourwlne 
In  connection  with  his  testimony  in  the  case 
of  David  Richardson  v.  Raymond  J.  Dono- 
van, Civil  Action  No.  79-2053; 

Sec.  2.  That  James  Sourwlne  is  authorized 
to  testify  in  the  case  of  David  Richard- 
son V.  Raymond  J.  Donovan,  CivU  Action 
No.  79-2063,  except  concerning  matters  for 
which  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  or  his  rep- 
resentative determines  are  privileged  from 
disclosure. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN 
UNTIL  4  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Recoro 
remain  open  until  4  p.m.  today,  or 
until  the  time  the  Senate  adjourns  If 
it  is  later  than  that,  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  bills,  resolutions,  and  state- 
ments. 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OP 
THE  SENATE  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF 
KEMAL  ARIKAN.  A  CONSUL 
GENERAL  OP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  TURKEY  ASSIGNED 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  condemn  the  recent  assassi- 
nation in  Los  Angeles  of  the  Consul 
General  of  Turkey.  Kemal  Arikan.  and 
to  send  to  the  Chair  a  resolution  de- 
scribing the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  re- 
action to  this  tragedy. 

As  you  linow,  Mr.  Arikan  was  at- 
tacked while  driving  to  work  on  the 
morning  of  January  29,  1982.  Accord- 
ing to  witnesses,  Mr.  Arikan  was  shot 
at  close  range  by  two  young  men  while 
he  waited  at  a  traffic  intersection.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  killing  was  claimed 
by  the  Justice  Commandos  of  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide,  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion whose  avowed  purpose  is  to 
avenge  the  aUeged  terrible  injustice 
visited  upon  the  Armenians  by  the 
Ottoman  rulers  of  Turkey  65  years 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  inunediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  request  for  immediate  con- 
sideration has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  so  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  320)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sassination of  Kemal  Arikan,  a  consul  gen- 
eral of  the  Qovemment  of  Turkey  assigned 
to  the  UiUted  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  expresses  unequivocal  con- 
demnation of  this  and  all  such  brutal 
and  cowardly  acts  against  diplomatic 
personnel.  It  extends  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Arikan  and  the  Turkish  people 
the  most  profound  sympathy  of  the 
Senate. 

This  dastardly  deed  imderscores  the 
importance  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Security  and  Terrorism  Subcom- 
mittee, which  has  been  investigating 
the  causes,  origins,  and  support  of  ter- 
rorism. Last  summer,  for  example,  the 
subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  ter- 
rorism in  Turkey.  It  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  the  large-scale  killing  of 
Turkish  diplomats,  which  continues 
on  the  pretext  of  revenge  for  past 
massacres  of  Armenians,  is  actually  in 
large  part  an  attempt  by  the  Soviets  to 
destabilize    Turkey,     a    member     of 
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NATO  whose  territory  and  welfare  is 
vital  to  Western  security.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  of  the  transcript  of  that  June 
25,  1981,  hearing  be  included  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks.         ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DENTON.  Findings  such  as 
these  help  improve  our  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  orga- 
nized terrorism  and  thus  our  ability  to 
prevent  and  to  counter  further  terror- 
istic action.  The  tragic  attack  on  Mr. 
Arikan.  the  kidnaping  of  General 
Dozier,  the  recent  murder  in  Paris  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ray,  all  compel  us 
to  attend  more  to  the  threat  organized 
terrorism  presents  to  our  security  and 
welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  additional 
cosponsors  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  resolution. 
Exhibit  1 
Tkrborism:  Thk  Tuhkish  Expcrienck 

statekent  op  chairmaif  jzreif  lar  denton 

Senator  Denton.  Good  morning.  This 
hearing  will  come  to  order. 

We  welcome  you  here  this  morning.  A  spe- 
cial welcome  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina.  Senator  John  East, 
whose  interest  in  this  subject  is  manifested 
by  a  recent  article  In  Human  Events  on 
June  13.  entitled:  "Is  the  USSR  ReaUy  Sup- 
porting International  Terrorism?" 

Senator  East  is  here  in  spite  of  pressing 
commitments  elsewhere.  As  I  understand  It. 
Senator  East,  you  will  have  to  leave  us  rea- 
sonably soon? 

Senator  East.  In  about  an  hour. 

Senator  Denton.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  attendance  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  our  two  witnesses 
who  have  come  all  the  way  from  Turkey  to 
testify  this  morning. 

Prof.  Aydln  Yalcln  is  professor  of  econom- 
ics in  the  faculty  of  political  sciences.  Uni- 
versity of  Ankara,  and  Prof.  Osman  Okyar 
is  professor  of  economics.  University  of  Ha- 
cettepe. 

Welcome,  gentlemen. 

I  have  an  opening  statement.  I  have  asked 
Senator  East,  and  he  says  that  he  will  defer 
on  that  point. 

After  making  my  statement,  I  will  ask  the 
witnesses  to  come  forward  and  make  their 
own  opening  statement. 

This  Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Ter- 
rorism has  held  four  hearings  apart  from 
oversight  hearings.  Previous  hearings  have 
examined  international  terrorism  in  a  broad 
fashion  so  as  to  help  the  subcommittee  un- 
derstand the  origins,  directions,  and  Interre- 
lationship of  various  groups  involved  with 
terrorism. 

We  have  also  examined  the  sources  of  sup- 
port, both  direct  and  Indirect,  for  terrorist 
activity  worldwide. 

Special  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates.  In  light  of 
their  apparent  major  commitment  to  Inter- 
national terrorism  as  a  tool  for  desUblllzing 
Western  governments  in  an  effort  to  fur- 
ther their  ultimate  goal  of  world  Commu- 
nism. 

I  believe  this  morning's  hearing  will  be 
particularly  contributory  toward  that  por- 
tion of  our  Investigation. 


We  have  also  studied  the  historical  ante- 
cedents of  Soviet  terrorism  to  better  under- 
stand their  involvement  with  this  Insidious 
method  for  bringing  about  political  change. 
At  our  hearing  on  Jime  11,  1981, 1  made  a 
statement  regarding  terrorist  elements  and 
Marxist  Influences  In  the  Provisioiuil  IRA. 

On  the  following  day.  June  12.  the  sub- 
committee witness.  Dr.  Stefan  Posaony,  tes- 
tified that  "It  Is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a 
strong  Marxist-Leninist  element  in  the  Pro- 
visional arm  of  the  IRA." 

Since  my  comments  did  not.  In  my  view, 
fully  reflect  my  understanding  of  this  issue. 
I  should  like  to  state  the  following  in  an  at- 
tempt to  clarify  my  present  imderatanding 
of  this  issue. 

The  official  wing  of  the  IRA  is  a  Marxist 
organization  which  in  the  late  1960's  reject- 
ed terrorism  as  a  solution  to  the  political 
and  economic  Issues  which  divided  families 
in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Provialonal  wing 
of  the  IRA  was  a  splinter  group  formed  in 
the  late  1960's  by  a  faction  of  the  member- 
ship which  advocated  Indlacrimliuite  use  of 
terror  as  a  major  tactic  to  accomplish  its  po- 
litical and  social  goals  for  an  Ireland  united 
under  Socialist  principles. 

The  main  Intent  of  my  comment  was  to 
point  out  that  this  distinction  is  not  under- 
stood by  many  well-meaning  Irish-Ameri- 
cans and  others  who  funnel  their  hard- 
earned  money  to  support  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  legitimate,  purely  nationalist  organi- 
zation which  uses  violence  reluctantly  as  a 
last  resort  to  achieve  what  cannot  be 
achieved  by  peaceful  means. 

During  the  last  10  years,  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  terrorist  attacks  tmdertaken  by 
the  IRA  which  resulted  In  heaping  misery 
on  totally  unsuspecting  and  largely  Inno- 
cent victims.  This  clearly  demonstrates  the 
Provisional  IRA's  total  commitment  to  the 
most  brutal  terrorist  tactics. 

My  last  point  on  this  Issue  is  this.  The 
main  mouthpiece  of  the  Provisional  Sinn 
Fein,  which  Is  the  legal  political  arm  of  the 
Illegal  Provisional  IRA.  is  a  publication 
called  An  Phoblacht.  meaning  Republican 
News,  which  publication  adopts  an  undis- 
guised "left  wing/revolutionary  tone." 

Successive  governments  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public have  been  described  by  An  Phoblacht 
as  "fascist"  and  "neocolonlal."  The  Provi- 
sional Sinn  Fein  speakers  have  been  urged 
to  tell  the  unemployed  "to  take  to  the 
streets  and  terrify  the  ruling  class  into 
giving  them  work." 
That  is  urged  by  that  publication. 
The  current  war,  as  the  publication  refers 
to  it.  Is  described  as  a  people's  war  against 
imperialism"  and  "a  war  of  liberation"  de- 
signed to  set  up  a  system  of  control  "return- 
ing full  power  to  the  people." 

I  heard  those  terms  hundreds  of  times 
when  I  was  In  a  Communist  nation  and 
regard  it  as  the  all  too  familiar  rhetoric  of 
Marxist-Leninism.  I  am  sure  that  those  in 
this  audience  identify  it  the  same  way. 

Ruairi  O'Bradaigh,  IRA  man  of  30  years 
and  president  of  the  Provisional  Sinn  Fein, 
was  quoted  in  L'Europeo.  Setember  13, 1979, 
assaying: 

"We  do  not  want  a  confederation  of  the 
south  with  the  north:  nor  do  we  want  an  In- 
dependent Ulster.  We  want  a  general  dis- 
mantling of  the  existing  establishment  In 
the  Irish  Republic  and  Ulster  both." 

He  went  on  to  explain  his  views  on  dis- 
mantling both  the  Irish  Republic  and  Ulster 
in  the  publication  n  Oiomale  Nuovo,  pub- 
lished in  Milan  on  September  2, 1979. 

In  my  conotments,  I  have  not  addressed 
and  certainly  do  not  Intend  to  minimize  the 


pervasive  economic  and  social  discrimina- 
tions imposed  upon  the  Catholics  of  North- 
ern Ireland  which  have  given  rise  to  this  vi- 
olence from  the  point  of  view  of  those  look- 
ing at  it  and  perhaps  misunderstanding  its 
nature. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  ignore  the  extraordinary 
legal  procedures  employed  by  the  British 
Government  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Those  procedures  include  routine  deten- 
tion for  up  to  7  days  without  preferring 
charges;  coercive  interrogationB  sanctioned 
by  law;  de  facto  intenmient  In  the  f onn  of 
remands,  awaiting  trial:  and,  in  some  cases, 
trial  without  Jury  pursuant  to  provisions 
weighted  heavily  against  the  accused,  in- 
cluding the  placing  of  the  bvirden  of  proof 
on  the  defendant. 

I  am  sure  that  the  British  would  say  that 
they  are  forced  into  such  activities  by  ter- 
rorism. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I  am 
giving  full  consideration  to  achedullng  a 
hearing  after  the  summer  recess  to  address 
the  problem  of  terrorism  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  roots  and  infrastructure  of 
UJ3.  private  support  for  the  terrorists. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  world  was  shocked  by 
the  attempted  twrisslnatlon  of  Pope  John 
Paul  n  by  a  Turkish  terrorist  with  reported- 
ly right-wing  ties.  Thereafter,  we  learned  of 
the  hUacklng  of  a  Turkish  airliner  to  Bul- 
garia by  aUeged  left-wing  Turkish  terrorists. 

More  recently,  the  18th  Turkish  diplomat 
to  be  assassinated  was  killed  abroad  by  re- 
portedly Armenian  terrorists. 

Moreover,  within  the  last  3  years,  Turkey 
has  suffered  over  25,000  casualties,  killed 
and  wounded,  as  a  consequence  of  terrorism 
which  has  run  rampant  In  that  democratic 
country. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  appreciation  for 
the  magnitude  of  this  slaughter,  these  num- 
hen  represent  the  equivalent  of  the  entire 
population  of  Pottstown.  Pa. 

These  alarming  events  have  directed  the 
Western  world's  attention  to  the  plight  of 
Turkey,  a  situation  which  In  my  view  has  re- 
ceived too  little  notice  In  the  American 
press  and  media. 

For  more  than  30  years.  Turkey  has  been 
ruled  by  a  democratic  regime.  The  slogan  or 
maxim  "sovereignty  belongs  unconditionally 
to  the  nation"  has  served  as  the  foundation 
of  this  democratic  state. 

Turkey  Is  one  of-Islam's  last  free  societies, 
the  sole  remlning  Moslem  state  to  have  au- 
thentic elections  and  multiple  parties. 

You  will  hear  from  the  witnesses  of  the 
remarkable  progress,  in  terms  of  the  rate  of 
change  toward  democratic  Institutions  and 
practices  within  the  state. 

Turkey  is  indispensable  to  her  NATO 
allies  for  the  defense  of  southern  Eiirope 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and.  there- 
fore, a  highly  visible  target  for  Soviet-engi- 
neered destablllzatlon  and  takeover  efforts. 

Therefore,  I  believe  It  Is  most  appropriate 
that  we  take  a  closer  look  at  the  Tuikish  ex- 
perience with  terrorism. 

In  my  own  belief,  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  we  liave 
reached  the  Ideal  set  down  by  our  Founding 
Fathers.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  a  direct 
comi>ari8on  between  the  state  of  democratic 
practices  in  the  two  countries. 

This  closer  look  at  Tiu-klsh  experience 
with  terrorism  will  be  f  urthersd  by  our  wit- 
nesses here  today,  two  men  who  have  not 
only  studied  this  problem  in  a  scholarly 
fashion  but  also  have  lived  In  its  midst. 

I  will  ask  you  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  to 
come  forward  and  take  your  places. 
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Prof.  Aydin  Yalcin  is  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics In  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  at 
the  University  of  Ankara. 

Prof.  Osman  Okyar  Is  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Hacettepe  in 
Ankara. 

Professor  Yalcin  presently  publishes  a  sci- 
entific biweekly  called  Porum  and  writes  for 
various  Turkish  and  foreign  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

From  1965  to  1973,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Turkish  Parliament  and  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Justice  Party. 
He  has  also  authored  various  books  on  Com- 
munism in  Turkey,  Fascism,  and  contempo- 
rary doctrinaire  movements. 

Professor  Okyar  is  the  former  rector  of 
the  University  of  Ataturk  at  Erzunmi. 

He  has  served  In  the  Turkish  Government 
in  several  senior  posts  and  as  head  of  the 
Economics  Department  and  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  at  the  University 
of  Hacettepe. 

Asain,  welcome,  gentlemen.  We  look  for- 
ward to  your  testimony.  We  greatly  appreci- 
ate your  presence. 

Would  you  care  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment? 

STATOCEMT  OP  ATDIll  YAICIH,  PROFTSSOR  OP 
ECONOmCS  IN  THE  PACTTLTY  OP  POLITICAL 
SCIDfCES,  XTNIVraSITY  OP  AlfKARA,  AND 
OSMAN  OKTAR,  PROPESSOR  OP  ECONOMICS, 
UNIVEKSITT  OP  HACETTEPE 

Dr.  Yalcin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me 
to  share  my  opinions  and  my  thoughts  with 
you  on  such  a  problem  as  international  ter- 
rorism which  affects  the  whole  free  world. 

As  you  emphasized  in  your  opening  state- 
ment, I  am  going  to  talk  as  a  person  who 
was  a  kind  of  victim,  as  I  tried  to  explain  in 
my  written  statement.  I  had  to  carry  a  body- 
guard for  a  long  time. 

Fortunately.  I  feel  very  free;  and  we  are 
no  more  under  threat. 

To  communicate  to  you  our  experiences 
and  observations  and  our  concern,  not  only 
for  our  own  nation  but  also  for  the  whole 
free  world.  I  am  going  to  start  with  a  gener- 
al observation. 

THE  REPEAT  OP  HISTORY 

Turkey  was  under  direct  threat  by  Soviet 
Russia  in  1946  when  Mr.  Molotov  asked  our 
Ambassador  to  cede  some  part  of  eastern 
Turkey  to  Soviet  Russia  and  to  Install  Joint 
military  defense  installations  on  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Bosphorus.  the  straits  linking 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

We  felt  for  the  first  time  that  we  were 
under  direct  threat  from  Soviet  Russia.  We 
decided  to  resist.  We  had  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  the  United  States  under  the  Truman 
doctrine.  That  was  very  great  moral  support 
for  us. 

After  so  many  years,  we  feel  and  we  see 
that  the  cycle  has  moved  all  the  way 
around.  This  time,  the  threat  is  not  direct 
but  Indirect.  The  demand  is  not  direct  but 
by  proxy. 

The  same  territorial  demands  are  repeat- 
ed this  time  by  the  Soviet-supported  terror- 
ists and  most  splinter  parties  who  profess  to 
be  Marxist-Leninist  and  allies  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

I  refer  to  Armenian  terrorists,  Asala,  who 
said  this  openly.  I  also  refer  in  my  written 
statement  to  some  Marxist-Kurdish  cessa- 
tionlsts  who  also  professed  quite  openly 
that  they  have  had  Soviet  support  and  they 
are  grateful  for  it— to  the  whole  Turkish 
nation  on  Turkish  television. 

As  this  committee  is  interested  to  know 
more  about  the  complete  evidence  of  this 


grand  design,  which  I  tried  to  describe.  I 
should  like  to  refer  you  to  some  of  the 
points  I  tried  to  develop  in  my  written  state- 
ment. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  it.  but  I  would  just 
like  to  summarize  some  of  the  points  which 
show  very  clearly  and  very  undeniably  the 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  involvement 
and  some  other  surrogates  of  the  Soviets, 
such  as  the  Marxist  factions  of  the  PLO, 
such  as  George  Habbash's  guerrilla  groups 
and  also  Syria's  Involvement  in  training  and 
arming  Turkish  terrorists. 

In  my  written  statement,  there  is  very  Im- 
pressive evidence  of  this  foreign  involve- 
ment In  Turkish  terrorism.  I  gave  you  some 
facts  and  figures  about  the  cost  of  total  ar- 
maments captured  in  Turkey  after  the  12th 
of  September  last  year. 

The  total  cost  of  this  enormous  arma- 
ment, which  goes  up  to  nearly  650,000  small 
arms,  is  calculated  by  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties as  stated  by  the  Turkish  head  of  state. 
General  Evren,  in  one  of  his  public  speech- 
es, is  estimated  to  cost  about  $250  million. 

He  said  that  the  security  authorities  had 
added  up  the  total  amount  of  intenud 
money  obtained  through  bank  robberies  and 
extortions  and  it  was  not  even  one-fiftieth 
of  this  total.  That  means  2  percent  of  this 
enormous  amount  of  financial  cost. 

He  asked:  Where  does  it  come  from?  It 
certainly  comes  from  secret  sources  and 
from  Ulegal  sources. 

Senator  Denton.  May  I  just  make  sure  I 
heard  you  correctly  there? 

First,  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  who  just  came  in. 

Sir,  would  you  care  to  make  a  comment? 

Senator  Thttrmond.  Please  continue.  I  am 
in  another  committee,  but  I  Just  came  in  for 
a  little  while. 

Senator  Denton.  All  right. 

Professor  Yalcin  I  believe  Just  said  that 
the  total  number  of  small  arms  and  various 
types  of  arms  was  something  like  650,000.  It 
was  633,724  for  terrorism  in  his  country. 
The  calculations  as  to  their  cost  amounted 
to  (250  million. 

In  looking  into  the  money  that  bank  rob- 
beries and  extortion  by  terrorists  contribut- 
ed toward  that  sum,  they  found  it  was 
roughly  2  percent  of  the  cost  of  those  arma- 
ments. Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Dr.  Yalcin.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Denton.  Please  proceed. 
poreign  aid  to  terrorists 

Dr.  Yaloin.  This  is  Just  the  armament 
part  of  this  infrastructure. 

People  aak  themselves  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  maintain  the  whole  fighting  group, 
which  is  armed  by  nearly  650,000  arms. 
These  figures  relate  to  the  1st  of  June. 
Every  day  new  findings  are  discovered  and 
confiscated  from  the  terrorists. 

For  financing  safe  houses,  travels,  and 
other  expenses,  our  security  people  calcu- 
late that  the  total  finances  required  for 
such  an  amount  of  terrorist  activity  should 
be  around  at  least  three  times  this  $250  mil- 
lion. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  real  war;  this  is 
not  a  fantasy  of  a  few  amateurs  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  fighting  for  a  religious 
cause.  It  is  a  professional  thing;  it  is  an 
army  by  itself. 

I  should  like  to  continue  with  such  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  which  accumulates 
every  day. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  we  are 
right  at  the  beginning.  We  have  Just 
scratched  the  surface.  We  do  not  know  yet, 
the  full  extent  of  the  problem,  because  the 


investigations  are  still  continuing.  I  am  sure 
within  a  matter  of  1  year  or  2,  Turkey  will 
be  able  to  contribute  more  because  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  know  much  better 
through  court  proceedings  and  through  doc- 
uments captured  by  our  security  authori- 
ties. 

This  is  evidence  collected  Just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  tremendous  operation. 

I  should  like  to  come  to  the  sources  of  this 
armament.  Soviet  arms  figure  prominently 
in  these  findings.  Kalashnikovs  have 
become  more  or  less  a  part  of  the  household 
equipment  in  certain  parts  of  Turkey. 

There  are  two  routes  which  this  tremen- 
dous number  of  armaments  penetrate  into 
Turkey.  It  is  along  the  Black  Sea  coast  in 
the  north  which  has  very  direct  access  to 
Bulgaria. 

From  time  to  time  in  Turkish  press,  small 
shipments  of  arms  are  captured  with  dubi- 
ous destinations. 

In  1977,  a  Greek  vessel  called  Vaaoxda  was 
stopped  on  the  Bosphorous.  It  was  carrying 
about  67  ton&^f  armaments,  allegedly  des- 
tined for  Ethiopia,  contrary  to  the  original 
information  given  to  Istanbul  Port  authori- 
ties. 

Another  interesting  incident  occurred  3 
years  ago  when  some  Argentine-made  arma- 
ments were  captured  in  the  hands  of  Turk- 
ish terrorists.  The  serial  numbers  were  on 
them. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  contacted  the  Ar- 
gentinian Government  about  how  it  came  to 
Turkey.  They  said  it  was  manufactured  on 
an  order  from  a  Bulgarian  state  agency  and 
shipped  about  8  weeks  ago  to  Bulgaria. 

You  can  form  an  idea  about  the  efficiency 
and  speed  of  how  Argentinian-manufac- 
tured armaments  ended  up  in  the  hands  of 
Turkish  terrorists. 

PORZIGN  ORIGINS  OP  ARMS 

In  total,  security  authorities  estimate  that 
about  60  percent  of  armaments  captured 
from  the  terrorists  have  Western  brands. 
They  make  a  qualification,  saying  that  most 
of  these  arms  are  fake  or  counterfeit  manu- 
factured. 

They  gave  me  just  two  examples  to  illus- 
trate what  they  mean.  The  French-manu- 
factured Unique  pistols  and  guns  were  sent 
to  France  to  the  manufacturing  firm.  They 
said  it  was  not  their  manufacturer  at  all. 
and  the  serial  number  did  not  tell  if  it  was 
their  manufacturer. 

In  a  second  case,  certain  Berettas— Italian- 
made  guns— were  captured  from  the  Turk- 
ish terrorists.  The  foreign  office  got  In 
touch  with  the  Italian  firm,  and  they  were 
told  that  this  same  serial  number  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  Carabinleri.  It 
was,  again,  a  fake  manufacturer.  It  was 
manufactured  under  a  Beretta  license  in 
Bulgaria. 

Senator  Denton.  May  I  make  sure  I  un- 
derstand you  on  this,  sir? 

Reportedly,  from  your  security  authori- 
ties, 60  percent  of  the  captured  arms,  and 
ammunition  bear  Western  countries  brand 
names  and  serial  numbers.  In  tracing  some 
bona  fide  Argentine-manufactured  firearms, 
you  found  that  on  questioning  the  Argen- 
tine Government,  these  weapons  were  or- 
dered and  delivered  to  the  Bulgarians. 

Dr.  Yalcin.  Yes. 

Senator  Denton.  And  those  weapons  were 
found  in  the  hands  of  your  terrorists  in 
Turkey. 

As  to  the  60  percent  of  the  arms  and  am- 
mimltion  bearing  brand  names  and  serial 
numbers  from  Western  countries,  your  au- 
thorities are  informing  you  that  most  of 


them  were  not  manufactured  in  those  coun- 
tries but  bear  counterfeit  brand  Imprints. 

One  example  was  some  French  weapons- 
pistols  of  the  Unique  brand— which  proved 
to  be  imiUtions  of  the  originals.  In  the 
other  case,  the  Italian  Berettas  not  only 
were  imitations  but  the  Italian  police  had  in 
their  possession  weapons  with  t^e  same 
serial  numbers  on  them,  doubly  proving  the 
allegation  that  they  were  Imitations;  is  that 
correct,  sir? 
Dr.  Yalcin.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Denton.  Thank  you.  Please  go 
ahead. 

Dr.  Yalcin.  Another  interesting  example 
of  this  obvious  involvement  in  Turkish  ter- 
rorism is  a  serial  in  one  of  our  biggest  na- 
tional dailies,  Hurriyet,  which  published  a 
series  of  feature  articles  on  the  arms  smug- 
gling, with  quite  detaUed  history  as  well  as 
quite  a  number  of  interesting  pictures. 

Some  of  the  arms  smuggling  mafia  from 
Turkey  had  established  a  very  profitable 
partnership  with  certain  Bulgarian  State 
agencies  of  foreign  trade. 

The  target  and  aim  of  this  partnership 
was  obviously  to  arm  and  to  smuggle  illegal- 
ly arms  into  Turkey. 

POREIGN  training  OP  TERRORISM 

Another  interesting  evidence  of  this  in- 
volvement was  an  open  statement  on  the 
Turkish  radio  and  the  television  on  the  2d 
of  March  by  one  of  the  Marxist-Kurdish 
cessationlsts  who  was  involved  in  quite  a 
number  of  killings  in  eastern  Turkey.  He 
said  that  he  and  his  friends  had  training  in 
Palestinian  camps,  and  they  had  financial 
and  otherwise  support  from  friendly  Social- 
ist countries. 

This  statement  was  heard  by  millions  of 
Turkish  people. 

According  to  Turkish  newspaper  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  some  information  given  to 
me  by  our  officials,  the  Turkish  terrorists 
are  trained  mainly  in  two  Palestinian 
camps,  controlled  by  either  George  Habash 
or  a  Syrian  guerrilla  movement,  Al  Saika. 

According  to  what  I  was  told,  more  than 
300  Turkish  guerrillas  are  still  in  training. 
The  Turks  number  second  to  the  Arabs 
trained  in  these  camps. 

When  this  problem  is  raised  with  the  rep- 
resenUtive  of  the  PLO  In  Ankara,  he  gives 
very  unconvincing  answers,  saying  that  they 
are  being  trained  to  combat  Zionism.  They 
cannot  control  them  after  their  training- 
for  what  cause  they  will  combat. 

Originally,  they  are  being  trained  to 
combat  Zionism,  which  is  not  a  very  con- 
vincing argument. 

As  I  referred  In  my  beginning  statement, 
another  guerrilla  movement,  claiming  to 
represent  Armenian  people,  Asala,  is  based 
in  Lebanon  in  the  areas  controlled  by  the 
PLO. 

In  one  of  the  Joint  press  conferences,  com- 
mimicated  by  international  press  agencies, 
they  said  that  they  are  fighting  to  get  back 
their  lost  land  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Turkey. 

When  he  was  questioned  about  whether 
they  were  also  fighting  against  Soviet 
Russia,  he  said:  In  Soviet  Russia,  an  Arme- 
nian fighting  against  Soviet  Russia  is  out  of 
the  question.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  to 
get  back  our  former  lands  from  eastern 
Turkey. 

INDIRECT  OR  PROXY  AGGRESSION 

When  I  referred  in  my  opening  statement 
to  a  proxy  repetition  of  the  same  demand, 
addressed  to  Turkey  in  1946.  he  made  the 
repetition  of  the  same  demand— the  same 
provinces   demanded  by  Soviet  Russia  in 


1946.  this  time  not  by  Molotov  but  by  Asala, 
which  is  a  Marxist-Leninist-Armenian  ter- 
rorist group  which  claims  responsibility  for 
the  killings  of  about  18  Turkish  diplomats, 
as  you  pointed  out. 

Senator  Denton.  The  same  provinces  that 
were  being  demanded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  time  at  which  you  received  the 
aid  of  the  Truman  doctrine  are  now  being 
demanded  by  the  Marxist-Armenian  terror- 
ists; is  that  correct? 
Dr.  Yalcin.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
The  demand  was  expressed  in  1946. 
Turkey  expressed  its  resolution  to  resist 
against  it.  We  said  we  were  going  to  fight; 
we  shall  never  accept  the  cessation  of  Turk- 
ish territory. 

Western  states,  the  Allies  of  the  Second 
World  War.  especially  the  United  States, 
came  out  with  a  statement  by  then-Presi- 
dent Truman  In  April  1947.  After  seeing  the 
Turkish  resolution  to  defend  herself,  he 
said:  "We  are  going  to  defend  countries  who 
defend  their  freedom  and  their  independ- 
ence. We  shall  be  by  their  side.  We  shall  do 
everything  possible  to  help." 

Senator  Denton.  This  name  Habash  is  a 
relatively  common  name.  Is  this  the  same 
George  Habash  who  worked  with  the  nor- 
torious  Feltrlnelli  and  is  the  same  George 
Habash  who  has  come  up  so  many  times  In 
this  hearing  Involved  with  the  PFLP  camps 
in  Lebanon? 

Dr.  Yalcin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  is 
correct. 

In  a  statement  given  to  the  Middle  East 
Review,  carried  by  the  Turkish  daily  Tercu- 
man,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1981,  an  Asala 
leader  of  the  Armenian  terrorist  organiza- 
tion said:  "We  are  fighting  for  the  same 
cause  with  the  Turkish  terrorist  and  the 
Kurdish  terrorists." 

This  confirms  our  diagnosis  that  Armeni- 
an terrorists,  who  claim  responsibility  for 
nearly  60  attacks  against  Turkish  targets,  as 
well  as  the  assassination  of  18  Turkish  dip- 
lomats, have  been  part  of  a  larger  picture  of 
International  terrorism  instigated  and  heav- 
ily supported  by  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Ehirope. 

In  the  cities  of  evidences,  perhaps  I 
should  mention  particularly  the  psychologi- 
cal warfare  mechanism  directed  against 
Turkey  through  a  front  organization  of 
international  communism,  supported  very 
closely  by  Soviet  Russia,  such  as  the  World 
Peace  Council,  whose  president  is  an  Indian 
Communist.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Indian  Communist  Party. 

In  one  of  their  recent  meetings  in  north- 
em  Elurope— in  Scandinavia,  in  Stockholm,  I 
believe— they  decided  to  start  a  solidarity 
movement  with  Turkish  Democrats  perse- 
cuted by  the  military  Fascist  regime  of  the 
present  military  commanders  which  had  to 
intervene  to  stop  the  bloodshed  in  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  Communist  Party  clandes- 
tine radio,  which  operates  from  East  Berlin, 
constantly  transmits  subversive  propaganda 
against  Turkey.  They  have  supported  very 
closely  internal  uprisings  tried  by  certain 
terrorist  groups,  as  weU  as  a  Marxist  trade 
union  orguilzation  in  Turkey.  They  clashed 
2  years  ago  in  Ismlr  in  a  big  factory. 

When  this  clash  between  the  security  au- 
thorities and  small  Marxist  groui>s  was 
going  on,  this  Conununist  radio  instigated 
very  openly— and  we  have  the  transcript  of 
their  appeals— so  it  is  obvious  that  this 
Soviet-supported  Eastern  Berlin  Communist 
radio  is  still  operating,  expressing  sympathy 
and  expressing  solidarity  with  Turkish  ter- 
rorists. 


Of  course,  when  we  approach  the  Soviet 
Government  and  other  Eastern  European 
surrogates,  they  deny  any  involvement. 
soviet  duplicity 
I  would  like  to  illustrate  one  very  interest- 
ing conversation  which  was  communicated 
to  me  by  the  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Turkey,  Mr.  Demlrel.  It  was  In  the  time  of  a 
closer  relationship  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  Turkey.  We  exchanged  mutual  trips 
and  mutual  visits.  I.  myself,  went  on  one  of 
these  trips. 

Mr.  Kosygin  asked  Mr.  Demlrel  if  there 
was  anything  which  he  could  do  to  improve 
the  mutual  relationship.  Is  there  anything 
which  disturbs  you  in  the  way  of  this  closer 
friendship? 

Mr.  Demlrel  said:  "No.  Prime  Minister;  I 
have  nothing  to  complain  about."  And  he 
insisted. 

Mr.  Demlrel.  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Turkey,  said:  "Mr.  Prime  Minister,  as  you 
insist  so  much.  Just  one  very  unimportant 
thing  occurred  to  me  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand really  and  I  should  like  to  commimi- 
cate. 

"You  talk  about  friendship  and  close  co- 
operation and  noninterference  In  neighbor- 
ing countries.  We  know  that  a  secret  radio 
operating  from  Eastern  Berlin  is  transmit- 
ting every  day  unspeakable  abuse  against 
myself  and  the  Turkish  Government  and 
Turkish  institutions.  That  I  cannot  reconcU- 
iate  with  your  statement." 

Mr.  Kosygin  expressed  surprise:  "I  did  not 
know,  Mr.  Prime  Minister.  I  shall  look  Into 
it,  and  I  shall  communicate  with  you  again." 
He  communicated  after  2  days.  He  said: 
"We  do  not  know  about  the  existence  of  this 
radio." 

This  is  Just  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  When  we  produce  dozens  of  evi- 
dence, they  disclaim  any  responsibility  for 
it.  It  is  up  to  you  and  up  to  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  free  world  to  judge  by  this  evi- 
dence what  they  mean. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  taken  too 
much  of  your  time,  but  I  should  like  to  give 
another  aspect  of  the  question  which  is  how 
this  thing  happened;  how  this  accelerated  in 
the  last  few  years. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  reasons  which  I  can  think 
of  In  order  to  explain  this  bloodshed.  One  Lb 
internal,  certainly. 

EXPLOITATION  OP  TURKISH  INTXKNAL 
DIPPIC'ULTIBS 

Foreign  powers  found  suitable  ground  to 
operate  in  Turkish  lands  among  the  Turkish 
people.  After  all,  about  25,000  young  people 
cooperated  with  an  external  power  against 
their  own  country,  against  their'  own  state, 
and  against  the  regime  in  which  they  live. 

Turkey  is  in  a  very  delicate  phase  of  her 
social-economic-moral  development.  It  is  a 
rapidly  industrializing  country.  It  is  a  rapid- 
ly developing  and  urbanizing  country. 

I  gave  quite  a  number  of  facts  and  figures 
in  my  written  statement.  I  do  not  want  to 
repeat  them.  However,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  scope  of  this  question,  I  should  perhaps 
mention  that  in  1950—30  years  ago— about  6 
million  people  were  living  in  urban  centers. 
It  is  now  nearly  25  million  people  within  a 
matter  of  one  generation  who  have  changed 
their  whole  way  of  life  and  their  whole  way 
of  thinking  and  their  professions,  and  so 
forth. 

This  traumatic  inner  development  is  one 
of  the  destabilizing  factors  which  affects  a 
sizable  part  of  our  population. 

Another  more  medium-term  development 
occurred    In   the   economic   field.    As   you 
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know.  Western  economies  were  affected 
very  badly  after  the  oil  shock  of  the  mid- 
1970's.  Turkey  was  growing  by  about  7  per- 
cent per  annum— second  to  Japan  in  the 
rate  of  growth.  It  was  industrializing,  and 
the  industrial  sector  became  the  leading 
sector  of  our  economy. 

This  process  slowed  down  and  stopped 
after  1974.  Unemployment,  high  inflation, 
foreign  exchange  crisis,  shortages,  and  un- 
dercapacity  operation  of  Turkish  industry 
created  a  negative  atmosphere  in  which  the 
terrorists  and  the  Marxists  tried  to  exploit, 
saying:  "You  see.  Turkey  is  doomed.  It 
cannot  recover.  It  is  heading  for  disaster  in 
this  setup." 

IirrERNATIORAL  XITVIROirKENT 

Another  factor  to  my  mind  could  be  the 
international  environment.  I  think  in  the 
seventies,  the  Western  World  was  rudder- 
less, as  far  as  we  can  see.  There  was  no  lead- 
ership; there  were  conflicting  Interests 
within  the  family  of  free  nations. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  point  more  vivid- 
ly, I  should  mention  perhaps  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  imposed  an  embargo  on  Turkey, 
which  is  an  ally  within  NATO.  The  feeling 
of  betrayal  and  the  feeling  of  being  let  down 
and  the  feeling  of  isolation  was  an  extreme- 
ly suitable  ground  for  Marxist  propaganda, 
and  this  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
today's  violence,  today's  courage,  and 
today's  extraordinary  truculence  when  they 
started. 

We  feel  that  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
changing  now.  We  feel  that  the  internation- 
al atmosphere  is  changing  and  there  is  more 
effort  on  the  part  of  Western  nations,  espe- 
cially American  people,  to  offer  leadership 
for  the  free  world.  It  is  a  very  promising 
specter  for  us  who  are  trying  to  save  our 
freedom  in  collaboration  with  NATO. 

This  is  perhaps  the  gist  of  what  I  had  in 
mind,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  extremely 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
direct  to  me. 

Senator  Deitton.  Thank  you. 

In  view  of  the  chairman's  presence,  I 
would  defer  to  him  if  he  cares  to  ask  you 
any  questions  and  then  to  Senator  East 
since  he  will  not  be  able  to  stay  here  long. 

Senator  TRxntnoifO.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  find  the  testimony  very  intriguing.  I 
have  no  particular  questions  at  this  point;  I 
Just  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
presence  of  these  gentlemen  this  morning. 

Senator  Denton.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  acknowledge  again  the  importance 
of  your  leadership  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
relevance  and  the  need  for  the  look  into  ter- 
rorism which  would  not  be  taking  place 
were  it  not  for  your  thoughtfulness  and  ini- 
tiative before  I  even  arrived  in  this  body  and 
before  Senator  East  did. 

I  would  like  to  offer,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
fby  own  expression  of  admiration  for  that. 

Senator  Thttrmond.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Senator  Dknton.  Senator  East? 

Senator  East.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Denton. 

I  believe  we  have  to  vote  very  shortly,  but 
I  would  like  to  underscore  your  remarks 
about  Senator  Thurmond's  leadership.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  say  how  appropri- 
ate It  was  to  create  this  subcommittee  and 
appoint  you  as  chairman  of  it. 

You  have  undertaken  a  great  service  on 
this  question  of  deidlng  with  terrorism  and 
security. 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  continue  this 
great  work  and  this  great  leadership. 


It  occurs  to  me,  in  hearing  the  testimony 
this  morning,  plus  the  testimony  you  have 
earlier  taken  here,  that  one  can,  if  one  can 
look  at  all  the  evidence,  discern  a  pattern  of 
terrorism  In  the  world— a  pattern  that  is  de- 
signed cleaiHy  and  so  frequently  to  promote 
Ideological  and  national  alms.  It  varies  in  its 
scale  of  intensity  from  very  small,  isolated 
items  to  massive  scales. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say,  I  do  not 
think,  quite  unique  to  our  time  and  to  our 
century.  Totalitarian  goverrmients.  be  they 
Nazi  or  Communist,  have  employed  this 
technique.  The  20th  century  has  been 
dogged  with  it  and  will  probably  continue  to 
be  dogged  with  it  for  the  balance  of  this 
century. 

I  know  you  and  I  have  talked  about  it  and 
do  feel  that  the  great  purpose  of  this  sub- 
committee can  be  to  bring  out  the  roots  of 
this  particular  problem  to  show  what  sort  of 
threat  It  represents— not  only  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  which  is  very  important,  but 
what  it  can  ultimately  mean  in  terms  of  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  an  obligation  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  particu- 
lar to  make  sure  that  we  understand  the 
nature  of  this  problem  and  that  we  have 
balanced  and  extensive  hearings  into  the 
nature  of  It  and  that  we  recommend  to  the 
full  Senate  whatever  corrective  action  is 
needed  In  order  that  we  can  deal  with  this 
in  the  long  nm,  which  could  take  many 
shapes,  forms,  and  sizes.  We  will  wait  to  see 
what  that  may  be  once  the  evidence  is  in. 

Again,  I  do  commend  you.  I  am  honored 
to  be  a  part  of  this  subcommittee  in  getting 
this  initial  testimony  which  will  establish 
the  patterns,  I  think.  It  is  clear  from  testi- 
mony today,  for  example.  Then  we  can 
move  on  into  these  other  areas. 

I  did  want  to  say  that.  I  look  forward  to 
continued  aervice  with  you  here  on  the  sub- 
committee. 

Senator  TmniMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
Just  ask  one  or  two  questions  here? 

Senator  Denton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  TmnuioNi).  In  your  statement 
you  have  discussed  terrorism  in  Turkey. 
You  have  told  how  some  of  these  people 
were  trained  in  Lebanon;  you  have  told  of 
Armenians  being  involved;  and  you  have 
given  other  examples. 

Is  there  any  question  in  your  mind  that 
the  root  of  this  trouble  stems  from  Soviet 
policies?  In  other  words,  do  you  feel  that 
the  trouble  you  had  in  Turkey  was  exported 
there  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  practice  ter- 
rorism in  the  various  countries  of  the  world? 
DEEP  looTs  or  soviet  developkent 

Dr.  Yalcin.  Yes,  Senator. 

I  think  there  are  quite  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  it.  Turkey's  armed  forces  are 
second  to  the  United  States  within  the 
NATO  alliance.  Turkey  is  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Western  nations.  We  are  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  We 
are  an  associate  member  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  We  are  a  member  of 
the  Organteation  of  Economic  Development 
[OECD].  We  are  also  a  member  of  the  Is- 
lamic Nations  Conference. 

It  is  very  strategic— not  only  from  a  real 
estate  point  of  view  but  also  psychologically 
and  politically.  Turkey  occupies  a  very  in- 
teresting link  between  the  West  and  the 
East. 

I  should  also  perhaps  mention  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  very  sizable  population 
within  Soviet  Russia  that  I  observed  when  I 
accompanied  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  in 
Soviet  Russia.  They  are  extremely  careful 


and  extremely  curious  atmut  Turkey— how 
Turkey  Is  doing;  how  it  is  progressing;  what 
kind  of  political  social  system  it  is  following. 

The  Islamic  and  Turkish  population  is 
now  27  percent  of  the  whole  Soviet  popula- 
tion. It  is  nearly  72  million  people  with 
whom  we  have  historical,  cultural,  linguis- 
tic, and  religious  links. 

Turkey  in  the  eyes  of  Soviet  Russia  is  an 
extremely  important  country— much  more 
important  than  the  strategic  geographical 
position.  Psychologically  and  morally,  it  is  a 
very  important  country. 

If  Turkey  becomes  a  successful  model  of 
social  development  and  a  free  representative 
domocratic  country,  it  is  a  bad  example  for 
the  whole  Marxist  propaganda  throughout 
the  world. 

We  feel  that  Turkey  is  one  of  the  main 
targets— not  only  from  a  military  point  of 
view  but  also  from  an  Ideological  and  social 
point  of  view. 

Senator  Thtthmoni).  The  question  I  am 
getting  at  is  to  what  do  you  attribute  terror- 
ism in  Turkey?  Is  the  root  of  it  coming  from 
the  Soviet  Union?  Are  they  the  ones  inspir- 
ing this  terrorism  in  Turkey  and  other 
places  throughout  the  world? 

Dr.  Yalcin.  The  Soviets  are  extremely 
careful  not  to  get  caught  being  involved  di- 
recUy.  They  do  it  indirectly  through  proxies 
and  surrogate  states,  such  as  Bulgaria,  the 
PLO.  and  Syria,  with  whom  the  Soviet 
Union  has  very  close  links. 

Through  them,  the  Turkish  terrorists  get 
financing,  technical  training,  armaments 
and  moral  support. 

In  that  senae,  I  refer  to  Soviet  involve- 
ment. 

Senator  Thttriiond.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

I  believe  we  have  to  go  and  vote  now. 

Senator  Denton.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  have  to 
go  vote. 

We  will  recess  this  hearing  until  11 
o'clock.  We  stand  in  recess.  Thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen, for  waiting. 

[Recess  taken.] 

IHPRESSrVB  TtntKISR  INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

Senator  Denton.  We  will  resume  the  hear- 
ing. 

Your  statement.  Professor  Yalcin,  Is  so 
comprehensive  and  to  the  point  that  we  will 
have  fewer  than  the  usual  number  of  ques- 
tions. You  have  added  to  our  Information  in 
this  investigation  in  an  extremely  Important 
way. 

I  want  to  make  several  comments  on  your 
written,  as  wdl  as  your  verbal,  statement. 
You  mentioned  several  examples  of  the 
progress  of  Tiirkey,  which  progress  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  terrorist  Influence. 

In  deference  to  fairness,  I  would  point  out 
the  remarkable  fact  that  between  1950  and 
1975.  the  rate  of  literacy,  as  you  have  indi- 
cated in  your  written  remarks,  was  from 
33.6  percent  to  62  percent,  which  I  think  is 
most  remarkable  in  any  time  frame  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

It  is  so  tragic  that  when  such  progress  is 
being  made  in  a  nation,  and  yours  is  not  the 
only  one  making  progress,  at  the  very  time 
you  are  making  the  progress  the  terroristic 
effort  is  if  not  controlled  by,  at  least,  is  sup- 
ported by  and  indirectly  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  you  say  partly  for  the  psychologi- 
cal purpose  of  preventing  the  exemplary 
progress  from  contradicting  their  theme 
that  one  must  go  Communist  to  succeed. 

I  feel  a  great  sense  of  respect  and  fellow- 
ship with  you— not  only  In  NATO  but  in  the 
sense  of  trying  to  proceed  with  the  march  of 
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civilization,  as  you  have  done  in  such  admi- 
rable fashion  in  your  own  nation. 

Your  Prime  Minister's  talk  with  Mr.  Kosy- 
gin  is  not  one  that  is  difficult  for  me  to  in- 
terpret. I  hope  it  becomes  one  which  is  less 
difficult  for  all  of  our  people  to  Interpret. 

Indeed,  I  hope  that  your  testimony, 
particularly  your  written  testimony,  finds 
Its  Just  place  in  our  media;  because  a  rise  in 
public  consciousness  is  necessary  to  support 
government  policy  to  cope  with  terrorism 
and  to  prevent  within  the  United  States  the 
kneecapplngs  and  the  slaughter  and  the 
chaos  which  has  taken  place  in  Turkey  as 
well  as  the  i>olicies  necessary  to  help  our 
friends,  such  as  you,  repell  It.  That  public 
consiousness.  as  you  know,  is  an  extremely 
important  factor. 

I  hope  that  your  testimony  is  handled 
with  the  proportion  of  attention  which  it  so 
clearly  deserves. 

Would  you  care  to  isolate  perhaps  the 
steps  which  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
foreign  groups  or  states,  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union,  supported  terrorist  groups  in 
Turkey,  beginning  with  the  Soviet  pressure 
directly  place  upon  Turkey  in  the  year  1946 
and  the  evolution  of  that  into  using  terror- 
ism, particularly  Armenian  terrorism,  for 
the  same  purposes.  Would  you  give  your 
evaluation  of  the  Degree  to  which  this  sup- 
port for  terrorism  through  surrogates  has 
become  a  relatively  new  and  major  factor  in 
Soviet  policy. 

TERRORISM  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  DIRECT 
AGGRESSION 

Dr.  Yalcin.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  way 
Is  blocked.  It  is  a  natural  instinct  to  try  al- 
ternatives. Open  aggression  against  Turkey 
is  out  of  the  question  because  It  brings  un- 
foreseen consequences.  With  Turkey  being  a 
NATO  ally.  It  might  bring  unforeseen  conse- 
quences for  the  whole  world,  including  the 
Soviets. 

In  military  doctrine,  and  as  a  former  mili- 
tary man  you  know  much  better  than  I,  we 
hear  that  there  are  grades  of  pressure  in 
the  classical  sense  of  the  strategist  Clause- 
witz. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  alternatives 
for  pressure.  War  is  one  of  them  and  inter- 
nal subversion.  Proxy  aggression  is  an  alter- 
native. Falling  In  one  way,  one  is  bound  to 
try  at  least  other  alternatives. 

We  feel  that  this  alternative,  which  is  in- 
ternal subversion,  will  prove  to  be  a  failure. 
I  am  sure  with  better  understanding  of  this 
problem  throughout  the  world  and  also  the 
resolution  of  the  Turkish  nation  to  settle 
this  question  speedily,  effectively,  and  In  an 
orderly  manner.  Turkey  will  transform  her- 
self again  and  restore  her  free  institutions 
and  parliamentary  system  and  multiparty 
system  which  we  are  going  to  start  very 
soon.  I  think  it  will  show  to  adversaries  that 
even  these  alternatives  will  not  be  success- 
ful. 

I  shall  feel  extremely  gratified  if  we  can 
help  in  a  humble  way  to  arouse  world  public 
opinion  that  this  kind  of  pressure  is  no  solu- 
tion to  any  problem,  except  to  kill  Innocent 
people  and  to  leave  hardship  and  hatred 
and  suffering.  It  is  not  a  rational  way  of 
doing  things. 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  is  doing  an 
extremely  important  function  in  educating 
and  Informing  not  only  American  public 
opinion  but  also  the  world  public  opinion. 

We  in  Turkey  are  much  better  informed 
of  what  is  at  stake.  I  am  afraid  that  the  free 
world  is  not  yet  fully  aware  of  this  new 
danger.  I  have  a  feeling  that  perhaps  Amer- 
ica is  now  changing.  She  has  become  more 
aware  of  the  dangers.  In  Western  Europe 
there  is  less  consciousness  of  this  thing. 


Through  exchanging  our  mutual  experi- 
ences, we  can  perhaps  educate  the  public 
opinion  of  the  free  world  in  order  to  serve  as 
a  deterrent,  as  NATO  is  a  very  effective  de- 
terrent. 

This  common  stand  by  the  free  nations  by 
common  diagnosis  and  by  common  conclu- 
sion about  our  measures  will  play  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  deterrence  for  this  new  kind 
of  aggression  which  is  called  in  military 
terms  a  middle-level  conflict  and  a  middle- 
level  Indirect  aggression. 

Your  committee  is  doing,  in  my  humble 
Judgment,  an  extremely  important  function 
to  start  countervailing  power  to  stop  this 
bloodshed. 

THE  ROLE  OP  THE  MEDIA 

Senator  Denton.  Thank  you.  sir. 

The  degree  to  which  we  can  affect  public 
consciousness  will  depend  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  testimonies  here  are  imparted 
through  the  media. 

I  not  only  respect  our  media,  but  I  consid- 
er them  as  essential  to  democracy  as  govern- 
ment. I  do  have  the  feeling  that  there  are 
many  who  find  themselves  in  the  position  of 
trying  to  keep  government  honest,  as  it 
were.  They  can  sometimes  become  under- 
standably enthusiastic  about  challenging  ef- 
forts made  by  government  to  lead  toward  a 
higher  imderstandlng  within  the  country  of 
things  which  the  government  originates. 

I  am  trying,  as  best  I  can,  to  rely  upon 
sources  within  our  own  media  for  some  of 
the  leads.  Eventually,  we  will  get  to  some  of 
those. 

For  example,  our  media  had  taken  the 
lead  in  pointing  out  the  export  illegally  of 
technology  from  the  United  States,  which  is 
to  our  great  security  disadvantage.  We 
Intend  to  get  around  to  that  sort  of  thing 
when  we  can. 

Did  you  notice  in  Turkey's  traumatic  ex- 
periences through  the  1970's  and  up  until 
now  that  the  reality  and  the  immediacy  of 
the  terrorism  in  Turkey  altered  the  slant, 
let's  say.  that  some  of  the  truly  conscien- 
tious, which  are  the  extreme  majority  of 
the  media,  took  within  Turkey  toward  these 
problems? 

Dr.  Yalcin.  I  think  our  media  has  done  an 
extremely  valuable  Job  of  informing  Turk- 
ish public  opinion. 

There  was  very  detailed  honest  reporting 
of  what  was  going  on.  The  government  secu- 
rity authorities  supplied  any  information 
they  needed. 

As  a  former  politician,  I  get  around  and 
talk  to  people  Uke  shopkeepers  and  taxi 
drivers  and  peasants.  To  my  surprise,  their 
sound  commonsense  is  much  more  strong 
than  the  urban  people— the  so-called  edu- 
cated, intellectual  people. 

Both  mass  media— Turkish  radio  as  well 
as  Turkish  television— and  especially  the 
Turkish  press,  gave  very  extensive  coverage 
to  this  question.  It  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant democratic  education  of  what  is  going 
on.  Turkish  public  opinion  is  much  more  in- 
formed than  it  was  a  year  or  2  years  ago. 

I  hope  that  the  same  thing  happens  in  the 
free  world.  I  have  every  confidence  that  one 
way  or  another  the  prejudices  will  break 
down  and  people  will  look  at  things  with  an 
open  mind. 

electoral  impotenct  op  marxism 

Senator  Denton.  I  share  that  hope  fer- 
vently. 

I  note  the  remarkable  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  Influence  of  Marxist-oriented  ter- 
rorism in  Turkey,  in  terms  of  the  disturb- 
ance and  Influence  they  can  cause  by  vio- 
lence, and  the  2.6  percent  of  the  popular 


vote  which  went  Marxist  in  Turkey.  That 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  intemationally. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  nation  which  has 
voted  to  go  Marxist. 

Dr.  Yalcin.  Turkish  democracy  has  given 
every  chance  to  every  kind  of  opinion  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with 
one  of  the  leading  Intellectuals  of  the  Marx- 
ist groups,  who  was  also  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment like  myself  and  a  colleague  of  mine 
and  a  former  professor  of  economics. 

He  said  that  they  used  mass  media  more 
extensively  than  the  Justice  Party,  which 
represented  the  majority  party  which  I  rep- 
resented at  that  time.  Yet  they  were  unable 
to  Influence  Turkish  public  opinion. 

As  an  electoral  force,  Marxism  is  not  a 
threat  to  Turkey.  However,  as  an  Illegal,  un- 
dercover, and  violent  underground  action,  it 
is  a  great  danger. 

Probably,  in  their  frustration  of  democrat- 
ic politics,  most  of  the  Marxists  stray 
toward  violence  In  their  frustration— Just 
like  the  frustration  experienced  by  Warsaw 
Pact  countries.  Finding  op^n  aggression  not 
out  of  the  question,  they  have  to  resort  to 
some  other  alternatives.  I  think  the  same 
pattern  is  duplicated  within  Turkish  inter- 
nal Marxism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  give  you 
my  long-term  estimate.  I  have  had  quite  a 
number  of  former  students  of  mine  who 
happened  to  be  Involved  in  this  violence. 
Most  of  them  repented. 

I  hope  that  the  young  generation  which 
went  astray  will  recover  their  commonsense 
and  repent  the  mistakes  they  have  made 
and  the  harms  they  have  done,  and  it  will 
be  an  educative  process.  This  is  my  hope 
and  expectation. 

Senator  Denton.  I  have  watched  my  own 
children  undergo  that  kind  of  change.  Re- 
turning to  this  country  in  1973  and  finding 
that  calm  discourse  between  some  of  them 
and  myself  was  Impossible  on  some  of  these 
issues,  I  simply  remained  silent;  3  years  or 
so  later,  I  found  them  through  their  own 
experiences— often  overseas  and  often  Just 
from  their  observations  within  this  coun- 
try—becoming proponents  of  the  same 
points  that  I  would  have  propounded  in 
those  days  had  we  been  able  to  discourse. 

I  share  your  optimism,  as  well  as  hope,  on 
that  point. 

As  a  man  as  scholarly  rooted  as  yourself.  I 
humbly  would  check  one  of  my  own  impres- 
sions on  you  that  following  World  War  II  in 
which  we  were  allies  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  did  not  abandon  their  1917  expressed 
ambition  for  expansion— Indeed,  world 
domination.  However,  where  they- had  large 
Army  forces  already  located  and  stationed 
witliin  Eastern  European  nations,  they  held 
false  elections  and  took  those  nations  over. 
As  you  indicate,  they  are  having  difficulties 
in  keeping  some  of  them  down.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Poland,  and  Hungary  having  been  the 
main  examples— Poland  being  the  principal 
one  at  this  moment. 

They  tried  at  the  same  time  guerrilla-type 
pressure  on  Turkey  and  Greece,  which  was 
answered  by  your  own  very  brave  people 
who  are  respected  by  both  the  free  world 
and  the  Communist  world  as  among  the 
strongest  fighters  in  the  world.  I  say  that  as 
a  military  man  of  experience. 

The  Truman  doctrine  helped  you  and 
helped  Greece  in  that  respect.  The  forma- 
tion of  NATO  definitely  helped  stem  the  ex- 
pansion in  Western  Europe  and  in  Southern 
Europe.  The  Eisenhower  doctrine  was  a  par- 
allel to  the  Tnunan  doctrine  in  the  Mideast. 
Then  there  was  the  shift  to  surrogate  mill- 
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tary  conventional  aggression  in  Korea.  I 
think  events  proved  this  in  Vietnam. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  after  those  re- 
courses to  more  subtle  forms  of  expansion, 
such  as  subversion  and  surrogate  aggression, 
after  the  U.S.  experience  In  Vietnam,  we 
had  recourse  to  direct  aggression  by  a  major 
power— namely,  the  Soviet  Union  In  Af- 
ghanistan—which was  a  reversal  of  the 
trend,  in  my  view,  starting  in  the  late  19th 
century  by  which  the  community  of  nations 
recognized  that  there  were  better  means  of 
solving  world  problems  than  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule,  "might  makes  right." 

There  should  be  inhibition  against  overt 
military  aggression  and  resolution  of  the 
problem  by  recourse  to  such  institutions  as 
The  Hague  Tribunal  and  later  the  League  of 
Nations  with  its  embedded  inhibition  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  an  identified  ag- 
gressor. 

As  a  scholar  of  that  general  subject,  I  am 
disappointed  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
now  aware  that  as  weak  and  incomplete  a 
process  as  the  League  represented,  although 
the  United  States  was  not  a  member,  histo- 
rians can  point  out  72  wars  which  would 
have  broken  out  were  it  not  for  the  League 
of  Nations. 

I  find  it  frustrating  to  be  seen  as  a  mili- 
tary-solution type  when  most  regular  mili- 
tary officers,  including  myself— that  having 
been  my  former  profession— are  among 
those  most  opposed  to  having  to  resort  to 
military  solutions. 

The  tinited  Nations  came  along  with  addi- 
tional inhibition  against  aggression  of  the 
Imposition  of  military  force  by  the  United 
Nations.  Of  course,  there  is  the  problem 
that  one  major  party  in  the  United  Nations 
and  one  major  philosophical  group  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  noble  alms  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  terms  of  Inhibiting  ag- 
gression. 

ATGHAHISTAir  A  MZW  VICTIM  OP  DIRECT 
AGGUS8ION 

It  Strikes  me  as  very  disappointing  and 
ominous  that  the  Afghanistan  aggression 
was  met  with  such  weak  response,  even  in 
terms  of  the  vocal  condemnation  on  the 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions. I  parallel  that  increased  risk  in  the 
chess  game  from  the  Soviets'  point  of  view 
with  their  Increased  boldness  in  the  terror- 
ism field. 

I  would  like  to  compare  those  observations 
with  your  own  analysis,  sir. 

Dr.  Yalcih.  The  experience  of  Afghani- 
stan awakened  some  [>arts  of  Turkish  public 
opinion  because  of  certain  frustrations 
among  which  I  mentioned  American  arms 
embargo,  which  created  a  kind  of  adverse 
feeling  In  our  nation. 

There  is  a  certain  amount— very  limited 
though— of  tendency  toward  neutralism. 

The  example  of  Afghanistan  helped  to  klU 
this  tendency  among  certain  layers  of 
people  in  Turkey.  The  Islamic  world  feels 
very  strongly,  although  militarily  it  cannot 
be  of  great  help  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Psychologically  and  morally  I 
think  Soviet  aggression  created  a  very  great 
impact  within  the  Islamic  world,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  I  can  assure  you. 

A  very  young  and  very  pleasant  Afghan 
student  of  mine  I  asked  what  he  was  going 
to  do.  He  said  as  soon  as  he  graduated  he 
would  go  and  Join  the  guerrillas.  He  was  a 
young  graduate  with  a  family. 

In  a  very  modest  way,  without  any  pomp- 
ous feeling  of  nationalism,  and  so  forth,  he 
said  his  plan  was  to  go  back  to  Pakistan  and 
Join  the  resistance. 

There  is  a  very  strong  undercurrent  move- 
ment among  the  Islamic  people  that  this  ad- 


venture on  the  part  of  Soviet  Russia  has 
become  a  real  and  very  close  threat  for  the 
whole  region. 

RICIIT  AlfD  LEFT  WIIIGS  IN  TERRORISM 

Senator  Denton.  In  your  written  testimo- 
ny, you  made  reference  to  the  relative  suc- 
cess being  enjoyed  recently  in  Turkey  with 
respect  to  putting  down  terrorism.  You 
make  some  remarks  about  the  present  state 
of  right  and  left  wing  terrorism.  Would  you 
care  to  expound  on  that  now  in  your  verbal 
testimony? 

Dr.  YaLciN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
evolution  of  this  rlghtwlng  and  leftwlng  ter- 
rorism in  Turkey  went  hand  in  hand  as  a 
result  of  the  weakening  of  governmental  au- 
thorities throughout  the  country. 

When  the  people  felt  the  threat  of  one 
group,  they  could  not  get  immediate  help 
from  the  police  or  from  the  administration. 
The  leftwlng  guerrillas,  knowing  the  situa- 
tion, approached  them.  If  they  were  threat- 
ened by  the  rlghtwlng,  they  approached  the 
person  threatened  and  said:  "We  shall  pro- 
tect you— Join  us,  contribute  money,  and  get 
certain  duties  from  us.  Walt  for  our  instruc- 
tions," and  so  forth. 

This  rlghtwlng  and  leftwlng  violence 
snowballed.  It  became  a  part  of  the  feed- 
back mechanism  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  vi- 
olence. 

Most  of  the  young  people,  feeling  the  Im- 
potency  of  the  security  authorities  and  the 
administration,  very  nearly  cooperated  with 
the  rlghtwlng  groups,  although  they  were 
conscious  of  the  danger.  Once  you  get  your- 
self involved,  you  cannot  leave  it.  It  is  im- 
possible. 

Fortunately,  when  the  new  government 
was  installed  on  the  20th  of  September,  the 
rlghtwlng  terrorist  groups  were  disbanded. 
Most  of  them  who  were  Involved  in  Idlllngs 
were  rounded  up.  There  were  about  a  few 
thousand  rlghtwlng  groups.  The  proportion 
is  1  to  10—1  rlghtwlng  and  10  leftwlng  ter- 
rorists. 

The  rationale  or  Justification  of  their  ex- 
istence vanished  all  of  a  sudden,  so  there  is 
no  rlghtwlng  terrorist  attack  ever  recorded 
in  the  Turkish  newspaper. 

Senator  Denton.  Did  you  notice  any  dif- 
ference In  the  apparent  outside  support  fed 
to  rlghtwlng  versus  leftwlng  terrorists? 

Dr.  Yalcin.  I  think  rightwlng  terrorists 
mostly  ctomestic  In  origin.  They  were  sup- 
ported financially  by  the  small  shopkeepers 
or  by  simple  people  who  felt  threatened  by 
the  leftwlng  and  sympathized.  There  was  a 
baclLlash  to  Turkish  nationalism. 

The  threat  of  Soviet  Russia,  as  communi- 
cated by  the  leftwlng  terrorists,  created  a 
backlash  on  the  part  of  all  Turkish  nation- 
alist feeling. 

The  question  is  now  to  round  up  and  liqui- 
date the  remnants  of  certain  underground 
organizations. 

international  C0MF.\RI80N 

Senator  Denton.  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  book  "The  Terror  Network,"  by  Clarie 
Sterling? 

Dr.  Yaicin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  became 
aware  for  the  first  time  when  a  Turkish 
newspaper  serialized  the  part  dealing  with 
Turkey.  That  part  is  extremely  accurate.  It 
is  very  balanced  and  extremely  illuminating. 

We  learned  a  few  things  In  a  perspective. 
We  could  not  fit  into  a  pattern  some  of  the 
points  which  Claire  Sterling's  book  contrib- 
uted. 

I  have  not  finished  it  yet.  but  I  have  come 
to  the  last  chapters.  It  is  extremely  Illumi- 
nating. 

I  have  noted  certain  extraordinary  paral- 
lels between  Turkish  terrorist,  ETA's,  Span- 


ish terrorist,  Italian  Red  Brigades,  IRA,  and 
the  Baader-Meinhof  terrorism. 

The  doctrine,  style,  Infrastructure,  ideolo- 
gy, and  the  logistics  Involved  are  extremely 
similar  to  our  case. 

I  think  Mrs.  Sterling's  book  is  a  great  con- 
tribution to  understanding  the  whole  pic- 
ture. It  enabled  us  to  piece  together  certain 
gaps  which  puzEled  us  in  Turkey.  It  has 
been  a  great  help. 

Senator  Drmton.  Her  characterization  in 
her  book  of  the  situation  in  Turkey  was  not 
Inaccurate  from  your  perspective? 

Dr.  Yalcu*.  No,  not  at  all.  It  is  very  accu- 
rate. 

Senator  Denton.  She  mentions  an  exten- 
sive and  apparently  successful  disinforma- 
tion campaign  conducted  by  the  Soviet 
KOB  between  I9M  and  1970  against  the 
American  NATO  presence  in  Turkey.  This 
was  acompUahed  in  part,  according  to  her, 
by  the  introduction  of  three  forged  docu- 
ments. Would  you  comment.  If  you  can,  on 
this  or  any  other  disinformation  operations 
and  their  efftect  on  Turkey? 

Dr.  YALcn.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  so 
many.  These  are  Just  a  few  examples  which 
came  to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Sterling. 

In  Turkey,  there  are  so  many  that  I 
cannot  really  enumerate.  Fortunately,  en- 
Joying  a  free  press  in  Turkey,  some  of  this 
disinformation  becomes  identified  easily. 

One  of  the  famous  disinformation  at- 
tempts was  in  connection  with  a  book  pub- 
lished by  an  unelected  Senator,  an  appoint- 
ed Senator,  and  a  former  leftwlng  military 
person.  He  claimed  that  there  existed  a  CIA. 
or  American  Oovemment,  document  to 
eliminate  certain  progressive  liberal  demo- 
cratic intellectuals  in  Turkey.  It  was  so  pre- 
posterous and  it  was  so  artificial  that 
nobody  really  paid  much  attention.  It 
became  a  kind  of  theme,  repeated  continu- 
ously by  leftwlng  commentators  and  writers. 
Everybody  knew  that  it  was  a  tactic,  and 
nobody  paid  much  attention. 

There  wu  also  another  disinformation 
thing  during  the  Turklsh-Oreek  dispute.  In 
order  to  intensify  the  antagonism  between 
Turks  and  Greeks,  quite  a  bit  of  fabricated 
inaccurate  information  used  to  be  leaked  to 
Turkish  press.  It  was  not  only  to  Turkish 
press.  I  was  told  also  by  the  officials  that 
certain  unfounded  and  ungrounded  infor- 
mation was  supplied  by  people  to  create  ill 
feeling  between  Turkey  and  Oreece. 

KIGBTWIHO  terrorists  AS  COVER 

Senator  Dbntoh.  The  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  the  Pope  involves  a  man  who  re- 
portedly has  rlghtwlng  connections— 
Mehmet  All  Agca.  He  seems  to  have  been 
possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  money  without 
any  visible  means  of  earning  it  and  to  have 
survived  against  the  surveillance  efforts  of 
many  nations,  in  spite  of  his  having  been 
very  well  identified  by  your  own  authorities. 

How  would  you  see  the  establishment  of 
his  credentials,  whether  they  are  determina- 
tlvely  righttring  or  leftwlng.  Would  you 
have  any  comments  on  what  the  Turks 
might  care  to  say  about  his  activities  and 
the  nature  of  his  motivations? 

Dr.  Yalcik.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  recent  activities  of  Mehmet 
All  Agca  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
Pope.  I  can  perhaps  communicate  to  you 
our  general  impression  and  observation. 

He  is  an  extraordinary  character,  from 
the  very  beginning,  when  he  was  involved  in 
the  killing  of  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
which  is  a  very  respectable  newspaper.  My 
wife  works  there.  She  is  a  diplomatic  corre- 
spondent in  Ankara. 
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His  reputation  was  that  he  belonged  to  a 
rightwlng  group  of  the  underground  world. 
The  killing  of  a  respected  and  very  influen- 
tial liberal  editor  of  the  Istanbul  Daily,  a 
national  daUy,  created  an  image  that  he  was 
a  rightwlng  fanatic. 

From  what  we  heard  about  his  past,  his 
personality,  and  his  background,  he  was  not 
a  fanatic  at  aU.  He  was  not  a  practicing 
Moslem.  He  did  not  much  care  about  reli- 
gion. He  was  a  professional  liiller  with  the 
utmost  self-control.  He  was  a  very  premedi- 
tated person  whom  anybody  could  manipu- 
late easily. 

This  is  the  picture  one  gets  from  the 
Turkish  press  reports  after  his  escape  from 
prison  and  the  death  sentence  given  by  the 
court.  We  do  not  know  who  helped  him,  but 
he  escaped  from  prison.  I  was  told  that  he 
went  to  Iran  where  nobody  is  governing.  I 
think  it  is  a  chaotic  situation.  I  do  not  know 
who  helped  Mehmet  All  Agca  in  Iran. 

He  came  back  to  Turkey  with  a  forged 
passpwrt.  and  he  went  to  Bulgaria.  For  a 
rightwlng  extremist  to  go  to  Bulgaria  is  sui- 
cide. 

That  struck  our  attention.  It  was  a  very 
strange  phenomenon  for  a  rightwlng  terror- 
ist to  pass  through  as  a  transit  from  Bulgar- 
ia. It  aroused  quite  a  bit  of  speculation  and 
suspicion.  I  do  not  know  who  is  manipulat- 
ing whom. 

The  Pope  is  a  symbol  of  Polish  national- 
ism. To  be  assassinated  by  a  Turk  might  fit 
into  a  grand  picture  or  a  grand  design  of 
anti-Turkish  propaganda  accusing  our 
people  of  committing  genocide  against 
Christian  minorities. 

These  are  my  purely  speculative  thoughts 
out  of  the  circumstantial  evidence.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  a  representative  of  rightwlng 
terrorists.  Rlghtwlng  terrorists  are  rather 
amateurs.  They  get  caught  very  easily  by 
the  security.  They  are  not  as  efficient  as 
Mehmet  All  Agca. 

Senator  Denton.  It  was  Dr.  Stefan  Pos- 
sony  at  our  last  hearing  who  went  through 
a  rather  long  history  of  the  development  of 
Soviet  philosophy  regarding  terrorism.  At 
the  point  of  his  conclusion,  there  were  no 
more  press  here,  understandably,  because 
they  have  deadlines  and  so  forth. 

He  made  the  same  point,  as  I  recall.  After 
going  through  his  analysis  of  this  gentle- 
man, he  noted  too  that  although  he  has  the 
rightwlng  image,  it  was  rather  anomalous 
that  he  visited  Bulgaria.  He  then  developed 
the  qui  bono  question,  and  there  was  not 
much  doubt  about  the  inference  which  he 
was  drawing. 

We  will  be  asking  other  witnesses  the 
same  kinds  of  questions  dealing  with  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  Pope. 


assassination  op  T17RKISH  DIPLOMATS 

Have  you  caught  any  of  the  terrorists  who 
killed  the  18  Turkish  diplomats? 

E>r.  Yalcin.  As  far  as  I  Icnow,  one  assassi- 
nation took  place  in  this  country  years  ago; 
I  think  in  1972  or  1973.  He  was  caught. 

The  last  one  occurred  in  Oeneva  In  Swit- 
zerland. He  was  caught.  We  are  waiting  with 
great  curiosity  the  story  behind  it. 

So  far,  we  really  do  not  know  about  the 
culprits  or  about  their  background  or  about 
their  organization.  Probably  this  time  we 
shall  hear  more. 

Senator  Denton.  I  did  note  that  in  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  you  caught  an  attempted 
assassin,  he  said  he  had  been  given  the 
weapon  by  someone  who  was  not  even  able 
to  speak  Turkish.  You  have  not  ascertained 
where  these  fellows  are  coming  from  or, 
particularly,  by  whom  they  are  being  sup- 
plied any  we^wns  or  philosophy.  You  are 
still  investigating  that;  is  that  correct? 
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E>r.  Yalcin.  No.  That  happened  years  ago. 

Senator  Denton.  Oh,  I  know. 

Dr.  Yalcin.  The  first  assassination  of  the 
general  commander  of  the  Oendarmerie. 

Senator  Denton.  Yes;  that  was  the  exam- 
ple I  referred  to. 

On  these  others,  the  diplomats'  assassins, 
you  are  still  investigating  them  and  have 
very  little  to  report  about  them? 

Dr.  Yalcin.  In  diplomats'  assassinations, 
we  are  not  involved  in  the  investigation  be- 
cause it  concerns  other  countries.  We  follow 
with  great  Interest  what  will  come  out. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  investigations 

were  inconclusive,  except  the  last  one  when 

the  person  who  attempted  the  assassination 

got  caught  by  the  police  In  Switserland. 

disappointment  op  terrorists' 

expectations 

Senator  Denton.  In  looking  at  the  experi- 
ence of  Turkey  and  comparing  it  to  the  ex- 
perience in  Uruguay  with  terrorism.  It 
seems  you  have  been  able  to  avoid— I  will 
not  beg  the  question  by  saying  "unfortu- 
nate"; it  might  have  been  inevitable— but  at 
least  the  undesirable  solution  which  the 
Uruguayans  imposed;  namely,  an  extremely 
authoritarian  military  regime  with  the  loss 
of  many  liberties  which  existed  prior  to  the 
terroristic  activities. 

The  military  in  Turkey,  in  other  words, 
has  not  responded  to  the  terrorism  in  the 
way  anticipated  and  hoped  for  by  the  ter- 
rorists, either  in  1960  or  1971  or  1980,  when 
It  became  necessary  for  the  military  to  In- 
tervene to  restore  and  maintain  order. 

The  military  intervened  to  rescue  the 
country  with  a  commitment  to  lift  martial 
law  and  hold  national  elections  once  order 
was  restored  and  terrorism  brought  under 
control,  rather  than  to  replace  Turkey's 
democratic  order.  Terrorists  from  all  fac- 
tions were  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  not 
Just  those  from  one  persuasion. 

Would  you  comment  on  what  appears  to 
be  a  notably  different  response,  considering 
the  way  some  of  the  South  American  terror- 
istic events  have  culminated— the  unique  re- 
sponse by  the  Turkish  military  In  response 
to  terrorism? 

Dr.  Yalcin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  doctrine  is 
quite  the  same  in  quite  a  number  of  these 
terrorist  strategies.  Most  of  the  South 
American  terrorist  handbooks  are  translat- 
ed into  Turkish. 

In  Marighella's  book  the  aim  is  expressed 
to  destroy  democracy  and  show  to  the 
people  the  sham  aspect  of  bourgeoisie  and 
so-called  freedom  and  create  within  the  soci- 
ety a  distrust  and  frustration  as  a  result  of 
strong  military  action.  That  was  the  general 
strategy. 

However,  in  the  Turkish  case,  this  did  not 
work.  First,  our  military  is  not  interested  in 
domestic  politics.  They  have  proved  this 
point.  They  intervened  In  1960  and  with- 
drew in  a  matter  of  a  year  and  a  half  by 
constitutional  amendments  and  by  rear- 
ranging our  social  and  political  Instltutlotu. 

That  happened  again  In  1971.  when  the 
military  did  not  intervene  directly.  They  ex- 
pressed their  frustration  and  protested  in 
such  a  way  that  the  dvllian  government  had 
to  resign.  The  Parliament  was  not  dis- 
missed, and  the  whole  democratic  structure 
was  operating. 

We  had  a  few  limited  reforms  in  our  legis- 
lation as  a  result  of  this  event.  However, 
this  time,  the  scope  of  the  question  was 
much  bigger  than  in  the  previous  ones;  be- 
cause the  killings  and  the  network  of  terror- 
ist activities  became  more  enlarged.  The  ter- 
rorists learned  a  lot  about  their  past  mis- 
takes, and  they  did  not  repeat  them  this 
time. 


Again,  their  anticipation  did  not  material- 
ize. First,  it  was  not  convincing  for  either 
Turkish  public  opinion  or  international 
public  opinion  that  it  was  a  simple  sheer 
military  dictatorship— a  kind  of  totalitarian 
regime  to  be  followed  by  this  military  inter- 
vention. 

Second,  the  population  at  large,  which  1$  a 
very  important  thing  for  any  country  facing 
terrorism,  was  so  furious  and  so  antiterror- 
ist  and  so  hostile  to  this  violent  group  that 
even  in  Eastern  Turkey  where  some  of  the 
Marxist  terrorists  claimed  to  be  represent- 
ing the  feeling  of  independence  of  Kurds, 
and  so  forth,  the  Kurdish  people  followed 
them  and  caught  them  and  delivered  them 
to  the  gendarmerie. 

The  close  cooperation  between  the  securi- 
ty authorizes  and  the  military  and  the  civil- 
ian population  has  been  a  disappointment 
for  the  terrorists. 

A  PEOPLE'S  WAR  AGAINST  THE  TERRORISTS 

Turkish  people  did  not  Just  stand  aside  as 
passive  observers.  They  participated  to 
defend  their  state  and  to  defend  their  free- 
dom and  to  defend  their  social,  economic, 
and  political  system.  It  was  a  people's  war 
against  the  terrorists.  The  whole  tables 
turned  upside  down. 

The  foreign  reaction  was  also  not  In  the 
way  they  expected.  They  expected  that  the 
Western  democracies  would  revolt  at  the  de- 
struction by  the  military  of  a  Turkish  civil- 
ian regime. 

I  think  the  foreign  reaction— our  allies'  re- 
action—wu  extremely  positive,  because 
they  understood  immediately  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  doing  away  with  the  civilian 
regime  but  the  question  was  about  to  deal 
with  the  threat  to  the  civilian  regime  and  to 
the  Turkish  democracy. 

These  terrorists  were  more  or  less  Isolat- 
ed. Only  the  Soviet  fronts  cooperate  with 
them  in  Western  E^urope.  Extreme  left  wing 
groups  give  them  any  moral  support.  It 
gives  a  feeling  of  solidarity. 

They  are  also  disappointed  In  their  calcu- 
lation of  the  worldwide  reaction  against 
Turkey. 

STRENGTHENING  OP  TURKISH  DEMOCRACT 

We  feel  that  the  military  will  decide, 
which  will  be  very  soon,  to  start  with  the 
Constltuant  Assembly  to  draw  up  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  Turkish  democracy. 

I  think  the  wind  from  the  sails  of  these 
people,  trying  to  lead  psychological  warfare 
against  Turkey,  will  be  denied  when  Turkey 
prepares  herself  again  with  a  reformed  con- 
stitution and  with  the  necessary  legislative 
rearrangement  for  our  future. 

We  have  observed  that  our  preMous  politi- 
cal system  had  certain  extremely  important 
defects.  Probably,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Parliament  was  unable  to 
elect  the  President  for  about  6  months  after 
hundreds  of  votings.  There  was  obviously  a 
gap  in  our  constltuticnal  system. 

We  tried  to  experiment  with  extreme 
forms  of  proportional  representation  which 
gave  undue  force  to  marginal  groups  and  to 
small  groups  to  dictate  their  sectorial  inter- 
ests on  the  majority. 

These  kinds  of  defects  became  more  obvi- 
ous. Through  a  new  amendment  In  our  con- 
stitution, we  are  hoping  that  this  political 
reform  will  enable  Turkish  democracy  to 
deal  with  any  future  attempt  of  terrorism 
and  any  future  attempt  of  disruption  of 
Turkish  democracy. 

Senator  Denton.  You  have,  as  noted,  per- 
sonally lived  In  the  terroristic  environment, 
as  well  as  obviously  being  an  intellectual 
academic  man.  You  have  discussed  the  pollt- 
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ical  evolutions  and  public  opinion  evolutions 
that  took  place.  Could  you  become  more 
concrete  regarding  the  events  in  Turkey. 
the  terroristic  events?  What  impact  did  they 
have  on  the  personal  lives  of  the  citizens? 
What  changes  were  there  In  any  of  your 
citizens'  habits,  attitudes,  and  living  pat- 
terns that  have  resulted  from  this  terrible 
experience? 

EFFECTa  or  TOUtORISlf  OM  FKOPLK'S  LIVES 

Dr.  Yalcih.  Mr.  President,  I  think  from 
the  observation  I  had,  as  well  as  my  friend's 
observation  In  his  university,  that  the  qual- 
ity of  education  dropped  considerably.  Seri- 
ous people  stopped  attending  lectures. 
There  was  bad  feeling  among  the  academic 
community.  They  did  not  communicate  with 
each  other. 

In  outside  fields,  people  stopped  going  to 
public  places.  There  was  a  kind  of— not 
hopelessness— but  a  sort  of  pessimism  about 
the  future  of  the  country.  It  was  reported  in 
l^irklsh  newspapers  that  some  of  the  inves- 
tors Just  postponed  their  decisions,  because 
the  country  was  heading  for  chaos.  In  a  cha- 
otic situation,  you  cannot  make  any  rational 
calculations  of  investment. 

Economic  goals  and  economic  stability 
were  threatened.  There  were  continuous  in- 
flationary demands  on  the  part  of  the 
Marxist  trade  union  movement,  disrupting 
the  economy,  announcing  unofficial  strikes, 
occupying  industrial  plants,  and  continuous 
demonstrations,  and  so  forth. 

That  affected  the  population  very  deeply. 
It  did  not  drive  it  to  hopelessness,  but  there 
was  a  kind  of  hesitation  and  a  kind  of  doubt 
about  the  future  of  the  country  that  was 
being  created  in  the  minds  of  quite  a 
number  of  people. 

On  the  whole,  we  felt  that  the  whole 
thing  as  so  artificial  that  somehow  or  an- 
other the  Turks  would  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion and  the  Army,  which  has  a  history  of 
600  years  of  dedication  and  discipline  and 
devotion  to  the  motherland,  would  inter- 
vene. People  in  general  and  peasants  in  vil- 
lages felt  that  one  way  or  another  the  state 
would  prevail.  That  was  the  general  mood  I 
think. 

My  colleague  here  perhaps  might  add  his 
own  assessment  and  his  own  observation. 

Dr.  Oktar.  May  I? 

Senator  Dkrton.  Yes,  sir,  by  all  means, 
Dr.  Okyar. 

Dr.  Oktar.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Yalcin's  as- 
sessment. 

We  lived  In  a  very  confused  kind  of  world, 
a  confusion  which  I  think  was  increased  by 
political  troubles.  Political  troubles 
stemmed  from  too  much  animosity  between 
the  two  leaders  of  our  political  parties. 

The  animosity  went  to  very  great  ex- 
tremes, leading  to  accusations,  counteraccu- 
sations.  charges  of  one  party  being  closely 
related  to  one  side  on  the  right  and  the 
other  party  being  closely  related  to  the 
other  side,  on  the  left. 

This  very  bad  political  leadership,  I  would 
say.  led  to  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  to  the  sources  of  the  trouble. 
They  could  not  know  very  much  what  was 
going  on. 

It  also  created  a  very  bad  situation  in  the 
universities  where  we  were  both  working, 
because  the  students  were  encoiumged  in 
their  terrorist  actions  by  this  political  un- 
certainty. They  said  that  If  this  is  the  way 
the  political  system  is  worldng  and  if  this  is 
the  way  the  democratic  institutions  are 
functioning  or  are  not  functioning— because 
they  were  not  fimctioning  for  a  year  or 
two— then  why  not  resort  to  terrorism  or  to 
violence. 


Senator  Oenton.  Which  is  the  intended 
development  of  actions  inscribed  in  the 
minimanual  for  urban  guerrilla  warfare. 

Dr.  Okyah.  Yes. 

Senator  Denton.  That  is  shared  by  all 
those  trainees  throughout  the  world  who 
are  undertaking  this  terrorism. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  stem,  particu- 
larly, I  would  think,  in  a  smaller  country 
with  less  psychological  solidarity  and  less 
determination,  if  I  may  say  so,  than  that 
possessed  by  the  Turkish  people. 

Dr.  OKYAa.  Yes. 

To  have  resisted  this  crisis  situation, 
which  in  addition  was  compounded  by  the 
Inflation  and  economic  difficulties  for  2  or  3 
years,  speaks  I  think  to  the  capacities  and 
the  strengths  of  the  people  in  Turkey. 

The  people  never  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening. They  only  realized  it  after  the  12th 
of  September,  when  night  after  night  on 
the  television  we  watched  with  horror  every 
day  new  groups,  new  cells,  and  new  gangs 
being  discovered  and  a  fantastic  quantity  of 
arms,  almost  sufficient  to  equip  an  army 
corps— 600,000  revolvers  and  machine  guns 
and  30,000  rifles. 

This  finally  brought  down  the  veil  and 
educated  the  people  as  to  the  source  of  the 
trouble. 

Senator  Denton.  I  do  not  want  to  let  it  be 
derived  that  I  personally  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  masterminded  or  originated 
some  of  the  causes  or  the  friction  in  Turkey, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case  any- 
where in  the  world. 

I  regret  that  the  first  day's  hearing  result- 
ed in  the  news  item  being  that  I  failed  to 
prove  that.  I  was  amazed  at  that  finding,  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  that  going  in  t>ecause 
I  had  read  the  statements  of  the  four  wit- 
nesses. I  had  my  own  opening  statement 
which  indicated  that. 

I  was  most  disappointed  to  find  that  that 
was  the  news  item,  rather  than  the  degree 
to  which  those  witnesses  found  the  Soviet 
Union  involved  and  the  union  of  forces  and 
philosophy  Involved  worldwide  in  terrorism 
and  the  modus  operandi  which  is  common 
to  them  all. 

It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  the  news, 
and  we  are  trying  to  develop  that  in  terms 
of  public  consciousness. 

As  I  say  to  you.  it  takes  two  to  tango  on 
that.  First  there  are  those  who  try  to  bring 
out  that  which  is  significant  in  these  hear- 
ings; then  there  are  those  who  transmit 
that  through  the  media.  I  have  not  lost 
hope  or  optimism  that  we  shall  succeed  in 
that. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  omniscient.  I  shall 
make  some  mistakes,  but  I  am  proceeding 
with  the  interests  of  happiness,  peace,  and 
Justice  in  this  hearing.  I  believe  that  applies 
to  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  on 
this  committee  as  well. 

Senator  Leahy  told  me  in  the  elevator 
that  he  is  involved  in  other  required  activi- 
ties. He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  recently 
with  your  highest  officials  in  Turkey  and 
was  very  much  impressed  with  what  they 
had  to  say  about  what  you  have  been  speak- 
ing this  morning.  He  wished  he  could  have 
been  here  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you.  again.  Professor 
Yalcin,  and  you.  Professor  Okyar.  for  your 
most  valuable  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  we  will 
hold  the  record  open  for  10  days  for  the 
submission  of  written  questions  from  other 
Senators  or  questions  which  we  may  raise 
ourselves  which  have  not  been  answered,  if 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  respond  to 
those.  At  this  point  we  will  also  insert  in  the 
record  your  f uU  sUtement,  Dr.  Yalcin. 


We  will  convene  another  hearing  tomor- 
row dealing  with  terrorism  and  the  role  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  what  could  be  called 
its  subcontractors. 

Our  witness  will  be  the  editor  of  Foreign 
Report,  a  publication  of  the  esteemed 
London  Economist.  He  is  the  editor  of  For- 
eign Report,  which  is  an  arm  of  that. 

Articles  by  him  have  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine, and  other  American  publications.  He  is 
the  author  of  two  nonfictlon  books,  "Urban 
Guerrillas"  and  "The  Collapse  of  Democra- 
cy." He  is  alao  the  co-author  of  "The 
Spike." 

His  name  is  Mr.  Robert  Moss,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  his  testimony  tomorrow. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and 
participation. 

This  hearing  stands  adjourned. 

Dr.  Yai^cir.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Okyar.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m..  the  hearing  re- 
cessed, to  reconvene  the  next  day  at  9:30 
a.m.l 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Professor 
Yalcin  follows:] 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  AYDIN  YALCIN— 
TERRORISM  IN  TURKEY 

It  is  a  pleasure,  privilege  and  honor  for  me 
to  share  my  knowledge  of  and  views  on  ter- 
rorism with  the  representatives  of  a  nation 
with  whom  we  Turks  are  resolved  to  defend 
our  freedoms  through  mutual  common  ef- 
forts within  NATO.  I  have  come  here  to 
give  my  testimony  not  as  a  government  rep- 
resentative, but  as  an  independent  and  in- 
formed citizen  of  a  terrorism-stricken  coun- 
try which  has  suffered  heavy  casualties  to- 
talling 5,769  killed  and  19.305  wounded  since 
1977  from  terrorist  violence.  I  should  like 
also  to  point  out  that  I  shall  speak  here  as  a 
person  who  has  first-hand  experience  with 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant  terror 
in  the  last  few  years.  Until  September  12, 
1980,  the  year  of  the  Turkish  military  take- 
over. I  had  to  have  a  personal  bodyguard 
and  my  home  was  under  official  protection 
for  a  year  and  a  half  following  several 
threats  by  phone  and  letters.  Although  I 
shall  try  to  give  an  objective  and  systematic 
account  of  these  personal  and  social  experi- 
ences, it  will  b«.  I  am  sure,  quite  different 
from  those  arrived  at  by  means  of  indirect 
reporting  or  statistical  tabulations  compiled 
from  a  distance. 

As  an  educator  and  writer,  as  well  as  a 
former  legislator.  I  shall  try  to  convey  to 
you  some  of  the  insights  I  have  gained 
through  this  long  period  of  agony  during 
which  we  lost  to  senseless  slaughter  hun- 
dreds of  prominent  members  of  our  society, 
great  statesmen,  ambassadors.  Journalists, 
professors.  Judges  and  thousands  of  young 
people. 

BACKGROUHD  AND  A  SHORT  HISTORY 

In  order  to  put  things  in  a  perspective.  I 
should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few 
relevant  facts  about  Turkey. 

While  possenlng  her  own  distinctive  his- 
torical and  cultural  background.  Turkey 
also  Is  a  sincere  and  devoted  member  of  the 
community  of  nations  of  the  free  world.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  NATO  Alliance,  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Council  of  EXu'ope,  an  as- 
sociate member  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  Organization  of  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Envelopment 
(OECD).  She  is  the  only  country  which  at 
once  belongs  to  the  family  of  nations  of  the 
Western  world  as  well  as  Islamic  community 
of  nations.  She  also  has  cultural,  historical, 
ethnic,  religious  and  linguistic  ties  with  the 
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ethnic  groups  which  constitute  27  percent 
of  Soviet  population  according  to  its  last 
census  of  1979. 

Through  these  special  features  of  her  na- 
tional life,  Turkey's  experiences  are  quite 
relevant  for  a  number  of  nations  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Islamic  world  and  among 
the  developing  countries.  The_  hardships, 
tensions,  and  dislocations  caused  by  rapid 
industrialization  and  urbanization  will  serve 
as  a  test  case  or  social  laboratory  for  a 
number  of  nations  in  the  future. 

Turkey  has  been  in  the  midst  of  rapid 
social  and  economic  transformation  in  her 
recent  history.  The  structure  of  the  econo- 
my has  changed  radically  in  the  last  25 
years.  Agriculture  is  no  longer  the  leading 
sector  of  the  economy  and  has  dropped 
below  the  ratio  of  industry  in  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Industry  contributed  nearly 
26  percent  of  the  ONP  in  1978  against  22.7 
percent  for  agriculture  in  the  same  year. 
Parallel  with  this  development,  urbaniza- 
tion surged  ahead.  Fifty  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation now  lives  in  urban  centers  versus  25 
percent  in  1950.  The  number  of  people 
living  in  urban  centers  shot  up  from  5.2  mil- 
lion in  1950,  to  22.5  million  in  1980,  increas- 
ing nearly  five  times  within  a  period  of  30 
years.  The  rate  of  literacy  rose  from  33.6 
percent  in  1950  to  62  percent  in  1975.  The 
number  of  higher  education  institutions  and 
student  population  also  increased  sharply. 
The  number  of  universities  increased  from  5 
to  20  between  1960  and  1980;  and  the 
nimiber  of  university  students  rose  from 
50,000  to  nearly  350,000  in  the  same  period. 
It  may  be  helpful  to  bear  in  mind  these 
summary  indices  of  social  transformation  as 
I  endeavor  to  analyze  the  travails  Turkey  is 
going  through.  These  radical  changes  in  our 
social  structure  and  way  of  life  have  created 
conditions  ideally  suited  to  exploitation  by 
forces  both  within  and  outside  the  country. 
Marxism,  a  disease  of  Western  industrial 
society,  is  really  a  disease  of  childhood 
rather  than  of  maturity,  as  some  social  sci- 
entists and  philosophers  have  pointed  out. 
Yet,  it  has  not  failed  to  influence  minds  in 
certain  nectors  of  our  society.  Despite  such 
influence  in  certain  circles,  it  has  proven  to 
be  an  utter  failure  in  generating  strong 
mass  support  in  our  democratic  politics.  The 
Marxist  Turkish  Labour  Party  obtained  the 
support  of  2.9  percent  of  the  vote  in  1965 
elections  and  the  combined  votes  of  all  the 
Marxist  splinter  groups  and  parties  failed  to 
attain  even  this  modest  score  in  several  sub- 
sequent elections. 

As  a  result  of  this  frustrating  electoral  ex- 
perience. Marxist  groups  gradually  tended 
towards  political  violence.  The  dwindling 
number  of  Marxists  who  went  on  trying  to 
gain  strength  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ess were  even  accused  of  betraying  the  cause 
of  revolutionary  ideology. 

Student  unrest  spreading  throughout  the 
world  in  the  late  sixties  had  not  failed  to 
reach  Turkey.  It  started  In  university  cam- 
puses as  mild  educational  reform  move- 
ments and  rapidly  changed  character.  Boy- 
cotting of  classes,  occupation  of  university 
buildings  and  offices,  escalated  into  violent 
clashes  with  the  police  and  security  forces. 
It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  note  that  this 
radicallzation  and  politiclzation  of  student 
movements  gained  momentum  following  the 
Havana  Convention  of  "The  Three  Conti- 
nents" In  1966.  where  the  potential  of  the 
student  force  was  emphasized. 

The  student  violence  spilled  over  to  the 
labor  sector  in  1970  when  a  Marxist  trade 
union  (DISK,  the  Revolutionary  Trade 
Union  Confederation)  organized  a  strike  in 


Istanbul  which  quickly  turned  into  a  violent 
riot  and  forced  the  government  to  proclaim 
martial  law  in  that  province.  Political  Idd- 
nappings  and  assassinations  followed  one 
another  in  an  ever-Intensifying  cycle  of  vio- 
lence. The  first  Kalashnikov  weapon  made 
its  debut  on  the  scene  of  Turkish  terrorism 
when  a  young  student  tried  to  assassinate 
the  commander  of  the  Gendarmery  in  1972. 
The  offender,  who  was  captured,  immediate- 
ly confessed  to  the  police  that  he  had  ob- 
tained this  weapon  in  an  apartment  in 
downtown  Ankara  from  somebody  who  did 
not  even  speak  Turldsh. 

The  terrorist  activities  accelerated  in  the 
early  1970'8.  The  government,  proving  to  be 
weak  and  inefficient,  had  to  r^lgn  after  an 
armed  forces  memorandum  in  March  1971. 
A  non-partisan  independent  government 
was  formed  by  the  parliament  and  the  mar- 
tial law  authorities  dealt  with  the  question 
of  terror  with  speed  and  efficiency.  By  the 
1973  elections,  the  military  had  withdrawn 
to  their  barracks,  leaving  the  initiative  to 
political  parties  again.  As  the  People's  Re- 
publican Party,  a  left-of-center  political 
force  under  the  leadership  of  Bulent  Ecevit, 
had  come  out  with  relative  success  in  this 
election,  it  set  up  a  coalition  government 
which  soon  proclaimed  an  amnesty.  Most  of 
those  convicted  of  political  terror  and  vio- 
lence were  thus  released,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  get  themselves  rapidly  organized 
to  start  their  mission  from  where  they  had 
left  off. 

The  regrouping  of  their  cadres  took  less 
than  two  years,  and  their  violent  activity 
started  surfacing  from  1976  onwards.  By 
gaining  moral  strength  and  enjoying  the  ex- 
treme liberal  tendencies  of  the  party  of  Mr. 
Ecevit,  the  Marxists  managed  to  penetrate 
the  civU  service  and  even  the  police  force. 
The  People's  Republican  Party  became  in- 
fested by  left-wing  penetration  after  the 
1977  general  elections,  when  no  single  party 
obtained  majority.  Weak  coalition  govern- 
ments followed  one  after  another. 

Law  and  order  came  to  a  point  of  total 
breakdown.  The  excesses  of  the  Communist 
terror  created  a  backlash  from  the  extreme 
right.  Both  leftist  and  rightist  groups  were 
heavily  armed  and  challenged  each  other  in 
the  streets,  on  the  campuses,  in  the  cafes. 
The  formation  of  so-called  "liberated  zones" 
in  towns  and  cities  became  a  key  goal  for 
both  left  and  right.  A  kind  of  feedback 
mechanism,  or  vicious  circle,  seemed  to  have 
been  installed  In  the  process  of  mutual  kill- 
ings of  both  extremists. 

Mutual  recrimination  and  continuous 
strife  among  the  political  parties  prevented 
a  common  effort  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
violence  and  contributed  to  the  escalation  of 
terror.  In  fact,  the  level  of  violence  resem- 
bled, and  for  most  practical  purposes  had 
become,  civil  war.  People  were  massacred  in 
the  provincial  towns  of  Malatya.  Sivas. 
Corum.  Kahraman.  Maras  and  Izmir.  On 
the  eve  of  the  I2th  of  September  1980,  the 
day  of  military  take-over,  the  dally  rate  of 
killing  had  attained  an  unbelievable  28  lives. 
It  became  obvious  to  everybody  that  events 
went  beyond  the  scope  of  any  conceivable 
civilian  democratic  solutions. 

THE  ROOTS  AND  SCOPE  OF  TERRORISM 

The  process  of  rapid  social  transformation 
of  the  past  three  decades,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  went  hand-in-hand  with  un- 
hindered freedom  of  expression,  association 
and  action  provided  by  the  ultra-liberal 
Constitution  of  1961.  Democratic  liberties 
were  exploited  to  a  degree  that  made  a 
mockery  of  the  concept  of  freedom  and  the 
necessary  self-restraint  it  implies.  Under  the 


pretext  of  pluralism  and  university  auton- 
omy, the  university  campuses  became  the 
refuge  of  outlaws  and  armament  depots  of 
urban  guerrillas.  Freedom  of  association  was 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  orga- 
nization of  a  Marxist  police  association  (Pol- 
Der)  which  described  the  present  social  and 
economic  system  as  "an  exploitation  device 
of  the  bourgoisie"  in  their  publications.  A 
rival  right-wing  police  association  (Plo-Blr) 
was  also  organized.  These  extremist  organi- 
zations clashed  in  the  streets  and  shot  at 
each  other  instead  of  safeguarding  law  and 
order. 

Communist  propaganda  and  indoctrina- 
tion were  intensified  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  A  torrent  of  Marxist  literature  with 
the  cheapest  price  tags  became  available  to 
all  in  book  stalls  and  side  street  vendors. 
"The  Marxist  classics"  and  "the  boolu  of 
the  masters,"  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  Kautsky, 
Luxembourg.  Stalin.  Trotaky,  Mao,  Dlml- 
trof,  Gramsci,  etc.,  became  familiar  house- 
hold names  for  the  new  generation  of  Marx- 
ists. Modem  interpreters  and  theoreticians 
of  the  creed,  such  as  Polltzer,  Althusser,  P. 
Baran.  P.  Sweezy,  M.  Dobb.  E.  Mandel,  Bett- 
leheim,  etc..  were  translated  into  Turkish 
within  a  short  span  of  time. 

According  to  Soviet  sources,  the  annual 
number  of  new  Marxist  books  published  in 
Turkey  varied  between  50  and  90  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixties.  A  student  of  mine 
made  a  library  research  and  identified  about 
760  entries  of  Marxist  literature  between 
1960  and  1970.  which  supports  the  claim  of 
the  Soviet  source.  Marxist  propaganda  was 
also  spread  through  270  periodicals  pub- 
lished before  the  12th  of  September  1980. 
The  author  has  identified  61  Marxist-leftist 
publishing  houses,  8  distribution  and  mar- 
keting firms,  several  book  stores  specialized 
in  Marxist  literature  and  many  record  and 
tape  recording  houses  of  so-called  "progres- 
sive and  revolutionary  song,  music  and 
poetry  readings."  Through  these  elaborate 
and  extensive  distribution  and  marketing 
systems,  Marxist  literature,  including  text- 
books for  urban  and  rural  guerrillas  like 
those  of  C.  Quevera.  Carlos  Marlgella,  Al- 
berto Mayo,  General  Olap,  etc,  became 
available  to  the  public.  These  are  even 
handbooks  and  manuals  advising  militants 
about  tactics  and  behavior  when  captured 
by  the  police  and  brought  to  the  court,  in 
order  to  confuse  their  investigators  and  to 
keep  secrets  of  their  organization.  (I  have 
elaborated  these '{x>ints  in  detail  in  my  book, 
"Some  Observations  on  Turkish  Commu- 
nism," published  in  Turkish). 

Universities  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  especially  teacher  training  col- 
leges, have  tiecome  the  main  targets  of  Com- 
munist penetration,  and  a  sizable  group  of 
Marxist  intellectuals  now  occupy  the  aca- 
demic staff  of  our  elite  Institutions. 

As  an  educator  and  writer,  I  have  given  se- 
rious thought  to  the  question  of  the  appeal 
of  Marxism  to  certain  of  our  young  intellec- 
tuals. Marxism,  as  a  crude  interpretation  of 
history  and  of  current  affairs  of  the  con- 
temporary world,  has  proven  to  be  a  useful 
substitute  for  sound  and  solid  social  science 
training.  Modem  democracies  and  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  the  developing  world  have 
to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  Marxism 
through  an  intensive  effort  of  sound  and 
high  level  training  in  the  social  sciences.  I 
cannot  see  any  other  alternative  to  combat 
Marxist  ideology  and  Communism  on  a 
moral  and  intellectual  plane.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  remedy  to  protect 
free  society  from  the  assaults  of  totalitarian 
ideologies  of  both  right  and  left  lies  in  rais- 
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Ing  the  level  of  education  and  following  a 
well-coordinated  policy  of  sound  education 
in  the  classical  tradition  of  democratic  soci- 
eties. 

MSCRAinCS  AMD  nfmASTRUCTURE  OP  TTTKKISH 
POLITICAL  VIOLENCE 

Turkey  has  been  acciunulatlng  a  very 
costly  social  experience  in  her  efforts  to 
deal  with  political  violence.  There  is  certain- 
ly plenty  of  circumstantial  evidence  of  out- 
side involvement  in  Turliish  terrorism.  But 
this  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
about  25,000  of  our  young  people  in  prisons 
today  have  become  the  target  of  outside  in- 
trigues and  voluntary  culprits  of  this  bloody 
Instigation.  Therefore,  the  core  of  the  solu- 
tion r^des  with  us,  both  Turks  and  our 
friends  abroad.  However,  a  balanced  diagno- 
sis and  assessment  of  outside  Interference 
should  be  made  clear  and  a  system  of  dis- 
suasion should  be  installed  before  the  situa- 
tion gets  out  of  control. 

As  many  well-informed  analysts  have 
pointed  out  in  their  accounts  of  the  prob- 
lem, (Mrs.  Clair  Sterling  in  her  book  and 
television  interviews  makes  this  point  quite 
clear),  outside  help  and  involvment  come 
into  the  picture  because  the  domestic  scene 
Is  so  weU  prepared  and  suitable  for  such  an 
adventure.  An  ideal  atmosphere  had  been 
created  for  intensifying  terrorism  in  Turkey 
If  we  recall  what  had  happened  prior  to  the 
mid-seventies. 

As  a  result  of  the  oil  crisis,  Turkey's  deli- 
cate balance  of  self-sustained  growth  came 
to  a  halt  after  1974.  Turkey's  impressive 
rate  growth  which  was  running  around  7 
percent  per  annum  (next  to  Japan  within 
OECD)  dropped  to  almost  nil  in  the  second 
half  of  the  decade.  The  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves accumulated  in  the  previous  few 
years  were  speedily  drained  away.  Invest- 
ment stopped  and  unemployment  spread  in 
many  sectors.  The  American  arms  embargo 
created  a  feeling  of  isolation  and  resent- 
ment against  the  West.  Anti-American,  anti- 
NATO  and  anti-Western  propaganda  inten- 
sified in  the  meantime.  The  Soviets  and 
their  stooges  in  the  oulawed  Turkish  Com- 
munist Party  declared  Turkey,  Iran,  Paki- 
stan the  "weak  links  In  the  chain  of  interna- 
tional Imperialism." 

Turkey,  a  NATO  ally  with  the  largest  land 
army  (aroimd  600,000)  next  to  that  of  the 
U.S.,  became  an  indirect  target  of  a  Soviet 
offensive.  The  American  arms  embargo  was 
interpreted  by  Warsaw  Pact  planners  as  an 
attitude  indicating  that  Turkey  had  become 
dispensable  in  the  eyes  of  the  West  and  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  the  arms  em- 
bargo led  the  Western  banldng  and  finan- 
cial system  to  consider  Turkey  as  a  high-risk 
country.  The  restrictive  policies  pursued  by 
these  institutions  toward  Turkey,  as  a  result 
of  this  evaluation,  exacerbated  Turkey's 
economic  and  social  difficulties  and  made 
the  ground  more  propitious  for  the  subver- 
sive activities  undertaken  by  international 
Communism. 

The  Soviets  deny  vehemently  any  sugges- 
tion of  a  threat  toward  Tiirkey  and  talk 
about  "friendship,  cooperation,  good  neigh- 
borly behavior  and  non-interference  in  do- 
mestic affairs"  and  get  angry  when  any 
Turkish  official  makes  a  reference  to  the 
Soviet  threat,  even  hypothetically,  as  did 
the  statement  of  the  Turldsh  commander  of 
NATO's  Southeast  Europe  headquarters 
during  a  recent  NATO  manuever  in  Eastern 
Turkey.  Taking  into  account  the  Soviet  sen- 
sitivities on  this  question,  Turkish  authori- 
ties refrain  from  pointing  a  finger  at  any 
specific  Communist  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  so  many  evidences  of  out- 


side involvement  in  our  terrorist  problem 
that  everybody  knows  now  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  "outside  powers"  in  offical  Turk- 
ish statements. 

I  should  like  to  mention  some  of  the  obvi- 
ous and  uhdenlable  signs  of  Great  Power  In- 
volvement In  Turkish  terrorism  in  a  logical 
sequence: 

Let  us  start  with  the  question  of  logistics 
and  training  of  Turkish  guerrillas.  In  a 
recent  press  conference  (on  the  6th  of  June) 
the  Prime  Minister  disclosed  that  illegal 
firearms  confiscated  by  Turkish  security 
forces  September  1980  through  May  1981 
totalled  473,553.  Together  with  160.170  vari- 
ous types  of  arms  voluntarily  delivered  by 
the  people,  in  response  to  a  government 
decree,  the  grand  total  becomes  633,724. 
General  Evren  pointed  out  in  his  speech  in 
Konya  last  February  that  the  total  value  of 
such  a  tremendous  amount  of  arms  fiid  am- 
munition runs  to  25  billion  TL,  an  equiva- 
lent of  2tO  million  dollars.  He  added  that 
the  total  amount  of  money  acquired 
through  bank  robberies  and  extortion  by 
the  terrorists  do  not  even  constitute  one  fif- 
tieth (2  percent)  of  the  cost  of  armaments 
In  the  hands  of  terrorists. 

"Where  does  it  come  from,"  he  asked,  "If 
not  from  a  rich  external  power?" 

The  types  of  arms  and  equipment  are  also 
quite  interesting.  The  breakdown  is  as 
follow:  pistols — 472,114,  automatic  pistols— 
3.095,  Infantry  rifles— 30,183,  automatic 
rifles — 4,361.  shotguns  for  hunting— 13,636, 
and  the  number  of  rounds  of  various  ammu- 
nition—2,155,036  (the  latter  figtires  were 
provided  by  a  different  source  and  do  not 
necessarily  tally  with  the  totals  mentioned 
by  the  Prime  Minister).  The  number  of  Ka- 
lashnlkov  automatic  rifles  has  been  given  as 
1.371  as  of  the  Ist  of  June.  There  also  have 
been  found  a  large  number  of  Soviet-made 
anti-tank  mines,  booby  traps,  etc.  In  1978. 
the  security  forces  discovered  446  Soviet- 
made  anti-tank  rockets  hidden  in  caves  near 
Mardin,  a  southeastern  Turkish  town  on 
the  Syrian  Border. 

It  is  a  routine  news  item  in  Turldsh  news- 
papers that  smaU  ships  from  the  Bulgarian 
Black  Sea  area  are  loaded  with  smuggled 
arms  and  ammunition  earmarked  for 
Turkey.  On  June  3rd  1977,  Turkish  police 
intercepted  a  Greek  cargo  vessel,  "  Vaaovla, " 
on  the  BoaphoToua  coming  from  Vartia,  a 
port  of  Bulgaria.  The  vessel  was  carrying  67 
tons  of  armaments  allegedly  destined  for 
Ethiopia  (as  claimed  later  at  the  court 
trial),  contrary  to  the  original  information 
given  to  Istanbul  Port  authorities.  In  1976, 
Turkish  security  authorities  captured  Ar- 
gentina-made firearms  on  some  Turkish  ter- 
rorists. It  was  learned  later  that  these  weap- 
ons were  originally  procured  from  Argenti- 
na by  a  Bulgarian  state  agency,  shipped  via 
air  cargo  to  Bulgaria,  and  ended  up  in  the 
hands  of  Turkish  terrorists  In  a  matter  of  a 
few  weekn.  This  incident  was  reported  in  the 
Turkish  as  well  as  International  press  and 
caused  a  diplomatic  scandal  between  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria. 

Acoordliig  to  security  authorities,  60  per- 
cent of  the  captured  arms  and  amunltion 
are  Western  mcxlels  with  brand  names  and 
serial  numbers.  However,  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities found  later  on,  through  official  de- 
marches In  respective  countries  of  origin, 
that  most  of  them  were  not  manufactured 
in  those  countries.  A  case  In  point  was  the 
question  of  some  French  weapons  captured 
on  terrorists,  such  as  pistols  with  French 
brand,  "Dhlque,"  which  proved  to  be  imita- 
tions of  the  orginals.  Another  example  is 
the  Italian  "Berettas"  captured  from  the 


terrorists.  When  the  Turkish  government 
communicated  with  Italy  on  this  question,  it 
became  evident  that  those  captured  proved 
to  be  manufactured  In  Bulgaria  under  a  li- 
cense agreement,  as  the  serial  numbers  of 
the  same  weapons  were  in  the  hands  of  Ital- 
ian Police  stock  of  arms. 

When  the  Soviet  government  and  other 
satellite  states  are  approached  as  a  result  of 
such  investigations,  they  deny  any  complici- 
ty and  give  the  standard  answer  that  they 
cannot  control  the  flow  of  their  manufac- 
tured arms,  due  to  a  widespread  network  of 
arms  smuggling  in  the  world.  It  is  Indeed 
true  that  some  of  these  arms  smugglers 
have  established  profitable  business  con- 
tacts with  some  official  Bulgarian  commer- 
cial agencies,  as  reported  by  Turkish  press 
and  book  publishers  (Istanbul  Dally  Jur- 
riyet  reported  in  a  serial  of  such  undertak- 
ings in  November  1980,  and  also  Mr.  Ugur 
Mumcu's  book  on  arms  smuggling). 

Of  the  remaining  40  percent,  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  captured  arms  and  ammunition 
carry  clear  signs  of  Eastern  European  origin 
and  the  rest  (10  percent)  are  of  domestic 
manufacture.  Another  route  of  arms  entry 
into  Turkey  Is  via  the  Syrian  border  where 
several  crates  of  newly  manufactured  Soviet 
arms  and  ammunition  were  discovered  re- 
cently, including  anti-aircraft  automatic 
gims.  anti-tank  rockets,  etc. 

A  capttired  Kurdish  Marxist  terrorist. 
Interviewed  by  the  Turkish  television  on  the 
2nd  of  March  1081,  clearly  sUted  that  "they 
had  valuable  help  of  money  and  ammuni- 
tion from  the  socialist  countries."  He  also 
made  no  secret  that  he  had  had  eight 
months  of  guerrilla  training  in  PLO  camps 
in  Lebanon,  "like  so  many  others  from 
Turkey."  The  government  sources  informed 
me  that  Turkish  guerrillas  are  generally 
trained  in  either  Al  Salka  camps  In  Syria  or 
G.  Habbash's  PFLP  camps  in  Lebanon. 
They  are  trained  In  three-month  programs 
and  now  Turks  are  second  in  number  only 
to  the  Arabs  in  those  camps.  At  the  moment 
there  are  about  300  Turks  under  training. 
The  captured  terrorists  told  the  police  that 
their  training  instructors  were  from  Cuba, 
East  Germany,  and  North  Korea.  One  of 
them  had  "advanced  electronic  bombs 
courses"  with  the  Armenian  terrorists  spe- 
cializing in  this  field. 

The  Armenian  terrorist  organization, 
"Asala,"  does  not  deny  its  Marxist  orienta- 
tion and  admits  working  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Turkish  terrorists  In  Palestini- 
an camps  as  well  as  abroad.  In  a  statement 
given  to  the  Middle  East  Review,  and  car- 
ried by  the  Tdrklsh  daily,  Tercuman.  of  the 
20th  of  June  1981,  an  Asala  leader  said  "we 
are  fighting  for  the  same  cause  with  the 
Turkish  terrorist."  This  confirms  our  diag- 
nosis that  Armenian  terrorism,  which  claims 
responsibility  for  60  attacks  against  Turkish 
targets,  as  well  as  the  assassinations  of  18 
Turkish  diplccnats,  has  been  part  of  a  larger 
picture  of  International  terrorism  Instigated 
and  heavily  supported  by  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  There  is.  therefore,  no 
reason  to  treat  it  as  a  separate  case,  a  claim 
for  human  rights,  etc. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
how  vitally  important  it  is  to  disband  or 
break  the  ring  of  sympathizers  around  the 
terrorists  who  give  them  moral  and  material 
support.  In  order  to  deal  with  terrorism  ef- 
fectively, the  terrorists  ought  to  be  isolated 
from  the  ring  of  outside  sympathizers 
around  them.  Unfortimately,  some  coun- 
tries, including  some  of  the  Allies  in  NATO, 
do  not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of 
this  point.  In  Paris  and  Athens,  cooperation 
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among  various  terrorist  groups  is  protected 
by  responsible  authorities.  Hundreds  of  ban- 
ners, reading  "Greeks,  Kurds,  Armenians 
fighting  for  the  same  cause"  have  been  car- 
ried In  open-air  meetings  In  Paris.  Athens, 
etc..  as  a  protest  against  Turkey. 

The  complicity  in  Turkish  terrorism  of 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  states  is  so 
well  documented  that  the  press  organs  of 
the  Turkish  terrorists  "Dev-Yol. "  "Dev  Sol," 
etc.,  have  been  full  of  praises  for  "The  great 
Socialist  homeland  Soviet  State"  and  for 
the  support  expected  from  "the  great  Soviet 
Union." 

The  Soviet  Union  still  makes  extensive 
use  of  the  Clandestine  Radio  Broadcasts  of 
the  Turkish  Communist  Party  to  Increase 
the  morale  of  imprisoned  left-wing  terror- 
ists. It  has  actively  supported  an  armed  up- 
rising of  Marxist  guerrillas  in  Ismlr  Taris 
Factory  In  February  of  1980  by  these  radio 
broadcasts.  On  5  May  1981.  they  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  guerrillas  killed  in  armed  clashes 
with  the  police  in  the  1970's.  The  Soviets 
use  the  Turkish  Communist  Party  Broad- 
casting as  their  alter  ego  and  to  convey  mes- 
sages to  the  Turkish  underground  Commu- 
nist cells  and  guerrilla  formations. 

THE  PRBSERT  SCEirE 

The  Turkish  military,  in  the  last  9 
months,  has  managed  to  deal  effectively 
with  rampant  terrorism.  The  death  toll 
dropped  to  less  than  one  a  day.  Among  the 
412  people  who  died  in  the  last  9  months, 
nearly  80  percent  were  terrorists  who  ven- 
tured into  armed  clashes  with  the  security 
forces.  The  number  of  those  arrested  was 
22,632  convicted  1,601.  and  detained  3.986  as 
of  the  1st  of  June  this  year. 

There  is  intensive  propaganda  carried  out 
by  former  terrorists  who  fled  abroad,  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Communist  par- 
ties and  extreme  leftist  groups  in  Western 
Europe.  There  are  allegations  of  torture  and 
violation  of  human  rights.  In  fact,  there  are 
154  files  on  torture  allegations.  About  20  po- 
licemen have  been  prosecuted  on  torture  al- 
legations. The  government  acluiowledges 
that  there  have  been  a  few  individual  cases 
in  such  a  big  operation.  However,  the  head 
of  the  state  and  the  government  deny  any 
deliberate  policy  on  this  question. 

Turkey's  head  of  state,  General  Evren, 
claimed  in  one  of  his  recent  statements  that 
the  government  security  forces  have  been 
about  90  percent  successful  In  dealing  with 
terrorism.  Yet  there  is  still  a  lot  to  be  done 
to  eradicate  the  disease.  There  are  already 
signs  that  those  who  have  gone  imder- 
ground  (Newsweek  magazine  reported  that 
about  one-third  of  the  terrorists  have  been 
captured,  one-third  fled  abroad  and  the  rest 
went  underground)  are  far  from  being  utter- 
ly demoralized  and  are  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tune moment  to  come  to  the  surface  a^in. 

If  the  outside  world  is  Informed  about  the 
real  nature  of  terrorism  in  Turkey,  if  an 
international  effort  is  launched  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  with  the  aim  of  eradicat- 
ing alien  supi>ort  for  terrorist  organizations, 
Turkey  may  put  her  house  In  order  within  a 
reasonably  short  span  of  time.  Our  social 
system  and  free  institutions  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  challenge  of  any  future 
adventure  on  the  part  of  Communist  terror- 
ists. As  I  tried  to  explain  earlier,  the  right- 
wing  terrorism  In  Turkey  has  been  a  deriva- 
tive phenomenon.  This  Is  confirmed  by 
recent  events.  While  the  security  authori- 
ties have  been  very  successful  in  dealing 
with  Communist  terrorists,  right-wing  ter- 
rorism has  vanished  from  the  scene  com- 
pletely. I  feel  confident  and  optimistic  that 
with  better  understanding  of  the  roots  of 


the  matter,  with  moral  and  material  sup- 
port to  our  nation  from  her  friends  abroad 
and  with  effective  measures  of  dissuasion 
against  outside  supporters  of  terrorism, 
peace,  stability  and  democratic  rule  can  be 
restored  In  Turkey  sooner  than  expected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  320)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  320 

Whereas  Kemal  ArilLan.  the  consul  gener- 
al for  the  mission  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey  in  Los  Angeles,  was  shot  to  death  on 
January  28,  1982.  In  Los  Angeles; 

Whereas  acts  of  terrorism  dally  cause  suf- 
fering and  death  in  the  world; 

Whereas  the  gravity  of  attacks  against 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  and 
the  universal  abhorrence  of  such  attacks 
has  been  expressed  repeatedly  by  the  Inter- 
national community;  and 

Whereas  free  people  should  condemn  such 
brutality  wherever  it  appears  and  should 
take  all  lawful  steps  to  prevent  it  and  to 
bring  to  Justice  those  who  commit  such  acts 
of  terrorism:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re*6lved,  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  condemns  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
vicious  and  brutal  act  of  assassination  of 
Kemal  Arikan.  a  consul  general  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  and  a  guest  of  the 
United  SUtes.  on  January  28,  1982.  in  Los 
Angeles; 

(2)  expresses  its  deepest  sympathy  with 
the  family  of  Kemal  Arikan  and  with  the 
Government  of  Turkey  and  the  people  of 
Turkey  in  their  time  of  sorrow;  and 

(3)  calls  upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  an  unceasing  investigation  of 
this  case,  to  engage  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  offenders  to  the  maxlm\im  extent  that 
the  law  permits,  and  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  deter  future  attacks. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  transmit 
such  copy  to  the  Government  of  Turkey. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

(Mr.  STMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow is  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, which  brings  to  mind  how  often 
Lincoln's  advice,  given  over  a  century 
ago,  is  useful  today. 

As  I  have  faced  various  decisions,  I 
have  foimd  it  helpful  to  turn  to  Lin- 
coln for  counsel,  but  seldom  have  I 
found  anything  so  appropriate  to  the 
moment  as  these  words,  which  Lincoln 
penned  to  Horace  Greeley  120  years 
ago  in  1862: 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to 
be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so 
fast  as  they  are  shown  to  be  true  views.  .  .  . 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  COM- 
POSED ENTIRELY  BY  ELEC- 
TRONIC PHOTOCOMPOSITION 
PROCESSES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  Concrsssiohal 
Record  of  January  25,  1982.  Although 
it  may  look  like  past  Records,  it  is,  in 
fact,  unique  because  for  the  first  time, 
the  text  of  the  entire  issue  was  com- 
posed at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  using  electronic  photocomposi- 
tion production  processes. 

Electronic  photocomposition  offers 
many  advantages  over  the  traditional 
metal-type  methods.  The  Record  is 
now  captured  as  a  computer  data  base 
on  electronic  terminals  equipped  with 
video  screens.  This  data  is  then  used 
initially  to  produce  the  photocom- 
posed  pages  for  printing.  The  system 
allows  the  operators  to  correct  typo- 
graphical errors  more  easily  and  quick- 
ly than  the  previous  lead-type  meth- 
ods. 

Besides  having  the  ability  to  store 
and  retrieve  information,  the  text  edit- 
ing system  permits  that  information 
to  serve  multiple  purposes.  For  exam- 
ple, on  January  25,  our  distingtilshed 
colleague  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Ihoitte,  in- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  2013.  to  make  heroin 
available  to  patients  with  cancer.  S. 
2013  was  printed  in  its  entirety  on 
page  43  in  the  Cohcressiohal 
Record  in  the  three  column  page 
format  using  the  standard  Record  7- 
point  typeface.  The  text  editing 
system  was  then  used  to  extract  the 
bill  language  of  S.  2013  from  the 
Record  data  base  and  produce  the  bill 
pages  in  the  appropriate  style  and  size 
of  type  and  page  format.  All  this  is  ac- 
complished electronically  by  the 
system,  thereby  eliminating  costly  re- 
keyboarding.  Full  text  data  bases  con- 
taining over  100  million  characters  of 
bills  submitted  each  session  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  also  main- 
tained at  the  GPO. 

Before  the  advent  of  electronic  text 
processing,  19  to  20  thousand  galleys 
of  lead  type  pages  representing  several 
sessions  of  Congress  had  to-be  stored 
at  GPO  in  preparation  for  printing 
the  permanent  Record.  Whole  floors 
at  the  GPO  were  literally  filled  with 
the  galleys  of  lead  type.  These  galleys 
had  to  be  removed  from  storage  and 
transported  to  the  compositor  who 
would  make  necessary  changes  pains- 
takingly by  hand.  Now  all  of  the  up- 
dating is  done  at  a  video  display  temii- 
nal,  and  the  areas  formerly  used  to 
store  the  galleys  can  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  by  using  electronic  photocomposi- 
tion processes,  $140,000  will  be  saved 
in  the  composition  of  the  Record  this 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  Comcressiomal 
Record  and  bills,  other  publications 
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such  as  the  Federal  Register,  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  and  the 
United  States  Code  have  existing,  mas- 
sive full  text  data  bases  which  are  up- 
dated continuously  and  used  for  vari- 
ous information  processing  purposes. 
Hundreds  of  other  Federal  publica- 
tions are  also  processed  through  the 
OPO's  electronic  photocomposition 
and  text  editing  systems  each  year. 

I  welcome  the  convenience,  efficien- 
cy, and  cost  savings  which  this  new 
technology  affords,  and  I  commend 
the  employees  of  the  Production  De- 
partment at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  adapting  the  miracles  of 
modem  technology  to  serve  the  trsuli- 
tional  needs  of  Congress  and  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  PROPOSED 
BUDGETT 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  minority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Btrd,  called  upon  the 
President  to  withdraw  his  proposed 
budget  for  this  year  in  order  to  submit 
a  new  one  which  would  have  lower 
projected  deficits. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  Join  him  in  urging  the  President 
to  do  so.  I  Join  in  this  suggestion  not 
for  any  partisan  reason.  The  problems 
facing  our  Nation  are  too  great  for  us 
to  play  politics  with  them.  I  urge  the 
President  to  withdraw  his  budget  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  huge 
deficits  in  it  for  this  year  and  suggest- 
ed for  future  years  will  have  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  our  economy  if  they 
are  aUowed  to  develop. 

Every  Member  of  this  Senate  knows 
that  I  have  tried  hard  to  give  this 
President  a  chance  to  succeed.  He  was 
elected  by  the  people  and  I  have  felt 
that  he  deserved  a  fair  chance  to  put 
his  program  in  place.  I  have  voted  to 
give  him  that  chance.  People  were 
trying  to  send  all  elected  officials  a 
message  in  the  last  election.  People 
were  saying  to  us,  "Reduce  unneces- 
sary spending  and  make  the  Govern- 
ment cost  effective." 

Above  all.  the  people  were  saying, 
"The  Government  must  balance  its 
budget  and  live  within  its  means." 

The  popular  wisdom  is  absolutely 
correct  on  this  score.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration has  abandoned  the  goal  of  the 
balanced  budget  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  President  is  clearly  getting  bad 
advice  from  those  who  say  that  budget 
deficits  do  not  matter.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  said  in  recent  days 
that  deficits  are  not  as  important  as  is 
believed.  He  blandly  spoke  of  his  hope 
of  balancing  the  budget  by  1987.  David 
Stockman  has  said  that  even  that 
might  not  be  possible  under  the  cur- 
rent budget  which  we  have  been  sent. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  wait  until  1987 
or  later  to  balance  the  budget,  it  will 
likely  be  far  too  late  to  salvage  the 


American  economy.  We  cannot  have 
any  economic  recovery  until  interest 
rates  come  down.  Farmers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, couples  wanting  to  buy 
homeSn  cud  many  others  simply 
cannot  bear  the  burden  of  these  high 
interest  rates.  If  they  continue,  many 
sector*  of  the  economy  will  be  pushed 
into  virtual  bankruptcy  and  our 
Nation  will  sink  into  an  even  deeper 
and  more  prolonged  recession. 

Those  who  have  incorrectly  advised 
the  President  that  deficits  do  not 
matter  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  size  of  the  deficit  and  the 
anticipated  future  deficits  have  a 
great  input  on  interest  rates.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  borrow  over  $10Q  billion 
this  year  Just  to  pay  the  interest  on 
our  $1  trillion  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  that  we 
will  borrow  this  year  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  the  over 
$100  billion,  is  more  than  it  took  us  to 
run  the  entire  Federal  Government 
Just  20  years  ago  when  John  Kennedy 
first  took  the  oath  of  office  and  the 
total  Federal  budget  was  only  $82  bil- 
lion. 

When  the  Government  has  to 
borrow  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  it  piishes  up  the  interest 
rates  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
credit. 

Fifteen  years  ago  our  Government 
was  consuming  only  about  2  percent  of 
the  available  credit  in  the  country. 
This  past  year  the  Government  has 
consumed  more  than  30  percent  of  aU 
the  available  credit  in  the  country  by 
borrowing  to  meet  the  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt. 

If  these  huge  deficits  continue, 
piling  the  debt  still  higher.  Govern- 
ment borrowing  will  increase  further, 
and  interest  rates  are  boimd  to  in- 
crease. 

Under  the  President's  own  projec- 
tions, well  over  $300  billion  would  be 
added  to  the  national  debt  over  the 
next  4  years  under  his  budget  imder 
the  most  optimistic  assiunptions. 

Under  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  and  other  projections, 
as  much  as  an  additional  $1  trillion 
could  be  added  to  the  national  debt 
imder  this  budget  by  1987. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  clear  path  to 
economic  ruin.  We  can  only  guess.  We 
are  now  consuming  30  percent  of  the 
credit  in  this  coimtry  with  a  $1  trillion 
national  debt,  and  Interest  rates  have 
already  been  pushed  at  times  as  high 
as  20  percent.  Imagine  how  high  inter- 
est rates  wUl  be  pushed  if  we  have  to 
service  a  $2  trillion  national  debt. 

We  can  well  look  back  to  the  days 
when  20  percent  interest  rates  were 
considered  the  good  old  days. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  get  the  deficits  under 
control.  Congress  must  make  it  clear 
that  it  will  move  to  balance  the  budget 
by   1964  by  holding  the  line  on  all 


spending  and  by  holding  defense  in- 
creases to  more  reasonable  levels. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  altering  of  the 
schedule  of  individual  tax  cuts  by 
spreading  them  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  may  well  have  to  be  considered,  if 
it  is  required  to  balance  the  budget. 

Suggestions  like  those  of  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  to  freeze  all  spending  in- 
creases and  to  slow  the  schedule  of 
future  tax  cuts  should  not  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand.  His  proposals  may 
need  to  be  modified,  but  they  should 
at  least  be  considered. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
am  appalled  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  dismiss  by  the  sleight 
of  hand  with  the  statement,  with  one 
word,  "ridiculous,"  a  very  serious  sug- 
gestion by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  say  there  are  many  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who,  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit,  have  tried  to  help  this  adminis- 
tration because  we  believed  that  they 
wanted  to  balance  the  budget.  Let  me 
say  that  we  are  less  than  impressed  by 
that  kind  of  partisan  and  shameful 
rhetoric  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu-y,  dismissing  the  sincere  con- 
cerns of  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  try  to  balance  the  budget.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  kind  of  spirit  that  we 
need  to  engender  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
itol as  we  try  to  get  together  as  Ameri- 
cans on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  deal  with 
this  alarming  problem  of  increased 
deficits. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  for  having  the  courage  to 
come  forward  with  serious  suggestions. 
I  commend  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for 
having  the  courage  and  foresight  to 
call  upon  the  President  to  reconsider 
his  budget.  By  the  same  ^^ken,  I  de- 
plore the  calloused,  partisan  attitude 
that  has  been  reflected  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

For  the  good  of  our  coimtry,  all  of 
us  must  band  together  without  regard 
to  party  and  move  to  get  the  budget 
deficits  under  control.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  first  step  toward 
building  a  true  bipartisan  approach  by 
withdrawing  his  present  budget  so 
that  we  can  all  work  together  to  re- 
commit ourselves  to  the  task  of  bring- 
ing down  interest  rates  and  moving  to 
balance  the  budget  by  1984. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN)  for  his  kind  remarks  and  his 
very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROPOSED  BUDGET 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  in 
commending  the  proposal  made  yes- 
terday by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  a  spirit  of  national  uriity  and 
responsibility.  The  minority  leader 
suggests  to  the  President  that  he  with- 
draw the  budget  sent  us  earlier  this 
week,  and  he  asks  that  the  President 
return  to  us  a  dociunent  that  would 
make  possible  serious  bipartisan  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  minority  leader's  case  is  certainly 
strengthened  by  the  reports  we  have 
of  the  meeting  today  at  the  White 
House  with,  as  I  understand  it,  certain 
of  the  President's  principal  advisers 
and  congressional  supporters.  As  re- 
ported by  United  Press  International, 
Mr.  Michel,  the  minority  whip  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  told  the 
President  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
get  GOP  votes  for  his  budget,  in  its 
present  form. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt 
of  Nevada,  joined  in  this  statement. 
Mr.  Laxalt  is  reported  as  saying  that 
President  Reagan  is  realistic,  that  the 
President  knows  there  is  going  to  be 
give-and-take,  and  that  there  is  going 
to  be  compromise.  He  said: 

We  made  the  point,  Howard  and  I,  that 
the  President  and  some  of  hl«  people  would 
have  to  fight  hard  for  that  principle  of 
maintaining  the  military  proposal  while 
leaving  only  further  cuU  In  social  programs 
as  a  means  of  achieving  a  lower  deficit.  He 
realized  how  difficult,  if  not  Impossible, 
such  a  course  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  raises  a  question 
of  credibility,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kind.  In  the  last  several  sessions 
of  the  Budget  Committee  last  year.  I 
outlined  the  long  and  sustained  record 
of  Democratic  committee  members 
throughout  1981.  regarding  the  admin- 
istration's economic  projections.  The 
projections  and  economic  assumptions 
offered  by  administration  spokesmen. 
Mr.  Stockman  being  the  principal  one. 
we  greeted  with  varying  degrees  of  in- 
comprehension or,  indeed,  incredulity. 
I  recalled  an  exchange  between  Mr. 
Stockman  and  I  in  February  in  which 
he  presented  the  administration's  esti- 
mate of  real  economic  growth  in  GNP 
for  the  year  1982:  4.2  percent.  I  found 
myself  saying  to  him: 

"How  can  you  seriously  suggest  to 
the  economic  forecasters,  the  plan- 
ners, the  people  of  this  country,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  4.2  percent  in- 

I  said,  "you  are  going  to  be  here  in  2 
years'  time,  and  we  are  going  to  say, 
'whatever  happened  to  that  4.2  per- 
cent real  growth?' " 

Mr.  Stockman,  without  any  appar- 
ent compunction,  assured  us  that.  no. 
this  growth  would  siu-ely  occur,  it 
would  be  the  case.  This  was  in  Febru- 
ary. It  was  not  until  the  years'  end  and 


Mr.  Greider's  article  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  that  we  were  to 
learn  that  within  days  of  having  been 
told  by  us  that  these  projections  were 
sound,  he  was  confessing  to  Mr. 
Greider  that,  clearly,  these  projections 
were  not  sound,  and  what  were  we 
going  to  do  about  it? 

The  administration's  assurance  that 
the  1982  budget  would  produce  only  a 
$42.5  bUlion  budget  deficit  also  invited 
incredulity.  On  March  15,  1981,  I  ad- 
dressed the  New  York  EJconomic  Club 
and  said,  'the  budget  deficit  for  1982 
will  be  $60  billion,  and  probably 
more."  The  administration  now  con- 
cedes it  will  be  $98.6  biUion;  it  will 
probably  be  higher  still. 

We  are  begiiming  a  process  which 
absolutely  depends  on  mutual  confi- 
dence between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive.  I  asked,  what  happens  to 
that  process  when  the  executive  mis- 
represents data?  The  budget  process 
will  not  work  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  first  princi- 
ple of  public  discourse  which  states 
that  everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  not  to  his  own  facts.  I 
repeat  that.  Mr.  President:  Everyone  is 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  but  not  to 
his  own  facts.  Yet  all  through  the  last 
year,  we  were  given  significantly 
wrong  facts,  so  wrong  that  we  must 
l)egin  to  believe  they  were  deliberately 

wrong. 

When  I  warned  about  these  misre- 
presentatious.  a  new  recession  already 
was  looming,  one  which  came  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  would  have,  in 
part  because  of  doubts  In  the  financial 
markets  about  what  the  Government 
was  doing  to  the  economy  if  it  so  mis- 
represents self-evident  facts.  The 
period  of  recovery  between  the  last  re- 
cession and  the  present  one  was  four 
quarters.  That  is  the  shortest  period 
of  economic  expansion  since  1919— a 
mere  12  months  between  contractions; 
1919.  Mr.  President,  was  the  year  that 
the  First  World  War  came  to  an  end, 
and  long  steel  strikes  helped  spread 
general  dislocation.  Not  since  that 
time,  more  than  60  years  ago,  have  we 
experienced  such  a  short  period  of  ex- 
pansion. 

I  am  one  of  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  opposed  the  first 
budget  resolution  on  the  groimds  that 
it  incorporated  erroneous  economic  as- 
sumptions, as  we  innocently  thought 
at  the  time.  I  reiterated  those  warn- 
ings this  past  November  during  the 
Budget  Committee  debate  on  the 
second  budget  resolution. 

Let  me  review  the  record  here,  Mr. 
President. 

First,  we  were  told  a  real  GNP  would 
increase  4.2  percent  in  1982,  a  very 
large  increase  on  top  of  an  inflation  of 
about  9  percent.  That  would  have  in- 
volved more  than  13  percent  of  growth 
in  nominal  GNP,  wholly  unlikely.  By 
the  time  we  were  considering  the 
second  budget  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, the  administration  had  scaled- 
down  this  real  growth  projection  to  3.4 
percent.  The  Republican  meml>ers  of 
the  committee  further  reduced  it  to 
2.5  percent.  It  is  now  projected  by  the 
administration,  Mr.  President,  at  0.2— 
down  from  4.2.  Roughly  speaking,  that 
Is  a  95-percent  cut.  And  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projects  even  lower  growth  for  1982, 
negative  growth  of  -0.1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  fact  that, 
from  within  the  administration,  we 
learn  that  these  numbers  were  falsi- 
fied. Mr.  Paul  Craig  Roberts.  imtU  re- 
cently Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Economic  Policy,  has  re- 
signed from  the  administration.  He  re- 
signed, and  now  he  has  written  in  For- 
tune magazine  that  the  Inflation  as- 
sumptions the  administration  present- 
ed to  us  with  such  solemnity  were  de- 
liberately altered. 

They  were  jacked  up  deliberately,  to 
bring  at>out  revenue  projections  that 
fit  the  administration's  desires,  and  in 
particular,  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us,  the 
desires  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  hide  the  deficit.  They 
tried  to  reconcile  it  by  proposing  a  ve- 
locity of  money  that  was  also  unreal 
and  imimaginable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Economic 
Policy  resigned  from  the  administra- 
tion, and  now  he  says  the  administra- 
tion was  misrepresenting  its  economics 
and  did  so  all  last  year. 

I  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  this 
exchange.  I  have  served  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  two  preceding  Republican  Presi- 
dents. I  have  served  in  the  Cabinet  or 
sub-Cabinet  of  foiu-  successive  Presi- 
dents. I  have  never  witnessed  such  dis- 
regard for  facts  plain  to  all  other  eco- 
nomic observers. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  session,  as  a 
peace  offering  if  you  will.  I  put  the 
proposition  to  the  Budget  Conunittee 
that  if  the  President  this  time  would 
only  send  us  a  budget  in  which  the 
principal  economic  assumptions  corre- 
sponded to  those  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  or  corresponded  to 
those  of  the  principal  econometric 
models  run  by  Wharton  Econometrics, 
Chase  Economics,  Data  Resources, 
Inc.,  and  so  on— we  would  begin 
afresh. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  science,  in  any 
sense.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  science  at  all. 
But  it  is  a  legitimate  endeavor.  Much 
more  is  knovim  about  forecasting  eco- 
nomic activity  than  was  known,  and  it 
is  carried  forward  under  certain  pro- 
fessional standards. 

Some  propositions  are  within  the 
range  of  a  mathematical  probability: 
some  are  not.  Responsible  and  respect- 
ed econometricians  working  with  vari- 
ous different  models  produce  very 
close  results.  They  are  not  always 
right:  but  they  can  explain  why  they 
reached  their  Judgments,  and  fellow 
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professionals  will  share  those  judg- 
ments. That  Is  the  best  that  can  be 
done,  and  it  is  not  bad. 

We  are.  in  fact,  pretty  good  at  it, 
compared  to  the  stumbling  around  in 
the  dark  which  all  economies  experi- 
enced imtil  at  best  30  years  ago. 

All  we  asked  the  President  was  that 
he  do  what  every  Budget  Office  has 
done  since  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  established  under  President  Har- 
ding, which  is  to  send  forward  the  best 
professional  Judgment,  one  which 
could  match  ours. 

I  said  in  those  hearings  that  if  that 
were  to  be  done,  if  a  new  budget  comes 
forward  based  on  assumptions  which 
corresponded  to  the  best  professional 
views,  the  best  expectations  of  what 
the  economy  holds  in  store,  then  we 
have  a  chance  to  work  together  seri- 
ously. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President.  Was  I 
speaking  under  a  5-mlnute  under- 
standing? I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Forgive  me.  I  can 
conclude  in  1  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
Chair  recognize  me  for  5  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  jrield  to  the  Senator  as  much  time 
from  my  5  minutes  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  his 
proposal. 

I  say  again  that  in  January  we  pro- 
posed that,  if  the  President  would  only 
send  us  a  credible  budget^no  matter 
how  difficult  the  numbers  and  the 
task  might  appear  in  sum— we  would 
put  the  misrepresentations  of  1981 
behind  us.  There  would  be  no  recrimi- 
nations. There  would  be  no  charges 
that  once  again  we  face  the  same 
matter  and,  having  been  taken  in  once. 
we  would  not  cooperate.  It  was  an 
open  offer:  "Let  us  counsel  together" 
on  what  clearly  was  going  to  be  a  set 
of  very  difficult  problems,  problems 
created  by  the  loss  of  revenues  which 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  the  very 
last  moment,  we  were  pointing  to  and 
pleading  to  avert. 

However,  that  is  not  what  has  hap- 
pened. We  were  sent  a  budget  which 
simply  does  not  correspond  to  any- 
one's expectations  of  the  path  this 
economy  will  take.  The  projections  of 
real  GNP,  once  again,  are  widely  ex- 
travagant. 

The  administration  forecasts  and  as- 
siunes  in  Its  budget  an  average  real 
GNP  growth  of  4.7  percent  from  1982 
to  1987. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  when  the 
administration  assumed  4.2  percent 
real  growth  for  this  year,  we  said  that 
is  clearly  not  going  to  be  the  case. 
Probably  it  will  be  zero  or  below.  Now, 
consider  this.  In  the  postwar  period  of 


1947  to  1981,  the  average  annual  real 
growth  rate  was  3.5  percent.  In  per- 
centile terms,  these  may  not  seem 
large,  but  the  dollar  consequences  for 
the  GNP  are  enormous;  4.7  percent  av- 
erage azmual  real  growth  is  not  going 
to  happen.  We  are  also  not  going  to 
have  the  interest  rates  they  assume. 
We  are  also  not  going  to  have  the  in- 
flation rates  they  assume.  And  there- 
fore, how  can  we  expect  the  revenues 
they  promise?  How  can  deficits  not  be 
startlingly  greater  even  than  those 
they  are  now  projecting? 

No  le»  a  person  than  James  Schles- 
Inger,  who  was  Acting  Budget  Director 
under  one  Republican  President,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  another,  and 
Secretary  of  Eiiergy  under  a  Demo- 
cratic President— the  only  man  in 
American  history  to  be  a  full  Cabinet 
member  in  three  successive  adminis- 
trations— said  it  cannot  happen. 

If  we  have  before  us  a  documient  in 
which  the  intangibles  are  questioned 
and  in  which  no  one  accepts  whatever 
the  premises,  how  are  we  to  reason  to- 
gether and  come  to  some  acceptable 
conclusion?  We  carmot  speak  together 
on  the  basis  of  distortions  and  misrep- 
resentations. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  President's  own 
people  have  not  acknowledged  the 
misrepresentations  of  last  year.  It  is 
not  as  if  people  of  great  stature  have 
not  said  it— today,  Mr.  Henry  Kauf- 
man, chief  economist  of  Solomon 
Brothers:  yesterday,  Mr.  Schlesinger.  I 
stand  here  with  some  experience  in 
these  matters,  and  I  say  this  budget  is 
not  responsible.  It  jeopardizes  the 
whole  budgetary  process. 

We  hear  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  they  are  not  going  to  have 
any  budget  resolution.  The  collapse  of 
a  carefully  and  hopefully  begun  enter- 
prise is  threatened,  a  process  designed 
to  instill  budgetary  discipline,  simply 
to  grab  this  week's  headlines.  By 
making  things  appear  bad  enough,  but 
not  as  bad  as  they  are,  they  would 
jeopardize  the  whole  congressional 
effort  to  make  them  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the  minori- 
ty leader  acted  responsibly  and  cor- 
rectly when  he  suggested,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  national  interest,  that  the 
President  withdraw  the  budget,  redo  it 
along  realistic  lines,  and  send  it  back 
to  us.  We  can  accept  it  in  those  terms. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  apologize  if  I 
proceeded  as  if  I  were  not  under  a  5- 
minute  allocation  of  time,  of  which  I 
was  not  aware.  I  did  not  think  matters 
were  so  pressing  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  time.  Any  time  my  friend  from 
Miiuiesota  rises  to  speak,  it  is  a  press- 
ing matter  forme  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  care  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  who  has 
spoken  rfoquently,  as  he  always  does, 
and  who  speaks  eloquently  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  on  which  I  serve 
with  him. 
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Not  so  iMig  ago.  he  told  us  that  we 
Republicans  worship  at  the  shrine  of  a 
balanced  budget  and  that  he  fears 
that  we  are  giving  up  that  shrine. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  comment?  I  simply 
quoted  my  fellow  New  Yorker.  Mr. 
Kemp,  who  said.  "We  Republicans  no 
longer  worship  at  the  shrine  of  a  bal- 
anced budget"— a  fact  that  is  much  in 
evidence  today. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  This  Republican 
is  not  exactly  a  worshiper  but  believes 
very  strongly  in  the  business  of  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  speak  about  the 
projections.  I  remember  well  that 
during  the  last  administration,  we  Re- 
publicans made  speeches  that  were 
very  similar,  about  the  projections 
that  were  made  by  the  President  at 
that  time.  They.  too.  were  often  off 
the  mark.  Why.  we  had  a  balanced 
budget  that  eventually  became  a  defi- 
cit of  nearly  $60  billion.  It  seems  that 
very  often,  as  my  friend  from  New 
York  knows,  administrations  are  opti- 
mistic about  what  they  can  do,  what 
they  can  achieve,  and  what  their  poli- 
cies are. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  policies  of  this 
administration.  However.  I  also  have 
my  own  thoughts  on  the  budget, 
which  I  am  going  to  discuss.  I  believe 
that  there  will,  indeed,  be  a  budget 
resolution.  I  have  not  heard  from  any 
of  my  coUeagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  we  feel  there  will  be  no 
budget  resolution,  as  the  Senator  has 
stated. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  think  it  wiU  be  done  in  a  colle- 
gial  style  that  we  will  all  have  some 
input  into.  The  President's  budget  will 
be  the  starting  point.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  the  finishing  point.  Perhaps  I  will 
vote  for  it. 

But  at  least  for  the  moment  I  have 
some  additional  thoughts,  not  in  con- 
travention to  the  President  but  addi- 
tional thoughts  that  I  wish  to  put  for- 
ward today  with  the  idea  in  mind,  as 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina  did 
yesterday,  of  adding  to  the  forward 
motion  and  to  the  colleglai  thought 
that  will  go  into  the  business  of 
making  a  budget  for  this  Nation  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

If  interest  rates  were  lowered  to  8 
percent,  maybe  even  10  or  12  percent, 
within  2  weeks  the  economy  would  be 
humming,  optimism  restored,  and  un- 
employment reduced.  So  why  does  not 
the  Government  do  something  about 
it,  and  listen,  while  they  are  at  it.  why 
not  reduce  interest  not  to  8  percent 
but  to  6  percent— and  inflation  at  2  or 
3  percent  would  be  a  good  idea,  too. 

The  truth  is  Washington  cannot 
turn  interest  or  inflation  rates  on  and 
off  like  a  faucet.  Believe  me,  if  we 
could  we  would.  In  fact,  no  group 
would  like  to  reverse  the  economic  pic- 
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ture  more  than  politicians.  If  we  could 
quicldy  lower  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion, return  optimism  and  prosperity, 
we  would  l)e  hailed  as  heros,  some- 
thing we  in  the  political  game  love  to 
be.  Our  reelections  would  be  assured— 
now  that  is  a  prospect  worth  'thinking 
about. 

So  if  we  could,  we  would,  but  we 
cannot,  in  the  short  nm,  that  is.  The 
Government  and  all  economic  factors 
affect  the  economy  only  in  the  long 
term,  so  our  policies  have  to  be  longer 
range.  And  just  as  we  cannot  switch  on 
lower  interest  or  inflation  rates, 
people  have  to  recognize,  and  do.  that 
Reaganomics  did  not  switch  on  the  re- 
cession—it was  a  long  time  in  coming. 

BUT  WHAT  ABOXJT  THE  POOR,  THK  UimfPLOYKD? 

Long-term  economic  planning  is 
find,  but  as  Harry  Hopkins,  F.  D.  R.'s 
right-hand  man,  noted,  the  poor  eat 
every  day.  But  today,  unlike  the  1930's 
the  Government  provides  a  safety  net 
of  social  programs,  and  despite  what 
you  hear,  Reagan  has  tampered  little 
with  basic  programs.  In  1930  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  just  a  few  cents  of 
every  dollar  spent  in  this  country. 
Today  Government  spends  43  cents  of 
every  dollar  spent  in  this  country  and 
most  of  it  is  for  social  welfare. 

ROW  DID  WX  GST  WRKKX  WK  ARE? 

An  easy  money  policy?  Yes,  that  is 
part  of  it:  so  is  excessive  Government 
spending  that  leads  to  deficits,  that 
lead  to  an  easy  money  policy,  that 
leads  to  inflation,  and  inflation  is  at 
the  root  of  our  problem.  In  recent 
years  working  people's  Income  has 
risen  quite  a  bit  less  than  inflation. 
WhUe  during  the  1950's  and  1960's  in- 
flation averaged  about  2  percent- 
working  people's  income  grew  a  good 
deal  faster.  Since  their  wages  grew 
faster  than  inflation,  they  could  buy 
more  amd  more  and  their  standard  of 
living  rose.  But  in  the  1970's  this  re- 
versed. Inflation  drove  the  price  of 
goods  up  faster  than  wages  and  people 
could  buy  less,  so  fewer  people  were 
needed  in  factories  to  make— plywood, 
for  instance— and  aU  other  consumer 
items.  That,  of  course,  caused  unem- 
ployment. 

While  we  have  many  economic  prob- 
lems Inflation  lies  at  the  base  of  them 
aU. 

Few  people  realize  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleague  from  New  York  is 
aware,  being  a  historian  and  having  a 
great  sense  of  history,  that  the  infla- 
tion of  the  1970's  is  new  to  the  Ameri- 
can society.  Oiu"  country  was  built  in 
sm  inflation-free  economy.  Excluding 
about  10  war  years,  for  the  138  years 
ending  in  1930  the  average  rate  of  in- 
flation in  the  United  States  was  six- 
hundredth  of  1  percent. 

Few  people  now  remember  that  in 
1971  President  Nixon  imposed  wage- 
and-price  controls  because  inflation 
was  getting  out  of  hand;  it  has  risen  to 
4.8-percent  annually.  Today  that 
seems  a  very  acceptable  level  but  it 


really  is  not.  In  1971  it  seemed  terribly 
high. 

Interest  rates  reflect  inflation,  too. 
If  inflation  is  12  percent,  can  you 
borrow  a  dollar  at  6  percent?  At  the 
end  of  the  year  you  would  give  the 
banker  his  dollar  back  plus  6  cents, 
but  the  dollar  depreciated  in  value  12 
cents.  Under  those  circumstances, 
would  you  loan  your  money  out  at  6 
percent?  Of  course  not.  As  a  riile  of 
thiunb  interest  rates  are  the  inflation 
rate  plus  4  percent. 

so  WHAT  CAH  AKS  SHOULD  WI  DO? 

There  are  three  basic  things  the 
Government  should  do:  First,  lower 
the  growth  rate  of  Government  spend- 
ing to  eliminate  deficits;  second,  hold  a 
steady  but  not  restrictive  course  on 
the  expansion  of  the  money  supply; 
and  third,  give  incentives  for  capital 
formation,  saving,  productivity,  and 
work. 

Why  Is  there  so  much  emphasis  on 
balancing  the  budget?  In  a  way  balanc- 
ing our  Government's  affairs  is  not 
much  different  than  your  own  obliga- 
tion of  fiscal  responsibility  in  your 
home,  business,  farm,  or  school  dis- 
trict, or  your  checkbook.  But  when  the 
U.S.  Government  has  large  deficits,  it 
has  greater  borrowing  abilities  than 
the  rest  of  us.  Last  year  to  cover  its 
deficits,  the  Government  borrowed 
about  40  percent  of  the  new  funds 
available.  When  one  borrower  takes  40 
percent  of  all  available  funds,  there  is 
hardly  enough  for  the  rest  of  us.  We 
are  crowded  out  of  the  ability  to 
borrow,  as  the  economists  like  to  say. 
Government  borrowing  creates  so 
great  a  demand  for  money  that  the 
demand  for  money  exceeds  the  supply 
of  money  and  up  go  interest  rates. 

How  is  the  budget  effectively  con- 
trolled? By  cutting  it?  No.  rather  by 
slowing  its  growth.  The  Federal 
budget  has  four  parts  and  the  percent- 
age of  each  part  and  the  approximate 
dollar  amount  is  charted  below  on  the 
basis  of  figures  of  the  1982  budget: 


There  are  four  parts  to  my  budget 
plan:  defense,  interest,  entitlements, 
and  appropriations. 

DKPZRSZ 

Defense  has,  prior  to  this  year,  been 
a  decreasing  part  of  the  Federal 
budget.  During  the  Vietnamese  period 
defense  funds  went  disprop>ortionately 
to  that  conflict.  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  building  of  military  materi- 
al and  equipment  were  neglected. 
They  do  have  to  be  restored  and  I 
have  supported  a  real  increase  in  mili- 
tary expenditures.  But  the  President's 
rate  of  proposed  defense  spending  in- 
crease has  to  be  lowered.  As  a  practical 
matter  we  would  not  get  a  decrease  in 
the  growth  of  spending  in  other  parts 
of  the  budget  unless  we  moderate  the 
growth  rate  in  defense.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  for  a  16-percent 
comix>unded  rate  of  growth.  My  sug- 
gestion would  be  12-percent  com- 
pounded. Since  we  currently  have  in- 
flation at  lower  rates  than  previously 
thought,  I  think  perhaps  this  12-per- 
cent compounded  rate  of  growth  will 
give  us  the  5-percent  real  growth  the 
defense  budget  needs.  This  is  stiU 
much  faster  than  entitlements— which 
on  the  other  hand  have  grown  faster 
in  the  past: 

BUDGET  OUTIAYS 
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I  have  some  proposals  on  the  budget, 
and  I  submit  them,  to  say  it  once 
again  in  a  collegial  way.  I  think  if  we 
are  going  to  get  to  a  budget  resolution. 
it  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  with  the 
thoughts  of  very  many  people.  I  do 
not  give  any  thought  to  any  criticism 
of  the  President  at  all.  I  have  support- 
ed his  tax  measures:  I  have  supported 
his  budget.  He  has  gotten  us  started, 
and  has  turned  around  the  escalating 
rise  in  budgets.  Even  if  you  look  at  the 
budget  he  has  presented,  despite  the 
deficits,  the  budgets  are  growing  much 
more  slowly. 
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EM  TlTLXlfXIfTS 

Entitlement  programs  are  largely 
the  social  safety  net  that  make  pay- 
ments directly  to  people.  The  10  larg- 
est and  the  1982  budget  outlays  of 
these  10  are: 

BUUoni* 

Social  .Security 155 

Medicare 49 

Civil  service  retirement 20 

Unemployment  compensation r. 24 

Medicaid 18 

Supplemental  security  income  [SSI] .  8 
Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren [AFDCl 8 

R&Uroad  retirement ~ 5 

Veterans  pensions 4 

Students  loans  and  grants 5 

So  these  10  amoimt  to  $296  billion  of 
the  total  entitlements  of  $316  billion. 
Military  retirement.  $15  billion,  and 
food  stamps.  $12  billion,  are  often 
treated  as  entitlements  which  would 
raise  entitlements  to  $343  billion— the 
figure  I  have  used  below. 

This  has  been  the  growth  part  of  the 
budget  in  recent  years,  as  much  under 
Republicans  as  Democrats.  The  follow- 
ing chart  shows  the  yearly  cost  of  enti- 
tlements at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  Presidency: 
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In  20  years  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams grew  over  1000  percent.  This 
chart  is  not  to  suggest  that  these  pro- 
grams are  not  needed  or  unworthy  of 
such  growth.  But  working  people's 
wages  have  not  grown  nearly  as  fast, 
and  wages  are  what  support  these  pro- 
grams. Social  security  cost  $11.6  bil- 
Uon  in  1960.  In  1982  it  will  be  $155  bil- 
lion. If  your  wages  had  kept  pace  the 
following  would  have  happened:  If 
your  wages  were  $5,000  in  1960  they 
would  be  $87,000  in  1982.  Will  they  be? 
Yet  our  wages  support  social  seciulty, 
and  there  should  be  some  relationship 
between  how  the  two  rise. 

MT  FLAIf  IS  ROT  TO  CUT  A  SIKGLE  PROGRAlf — 
JUST  SLOW  ITS  GROWTH 

Most  of  these  programs  are  indexed 
to  inflation,  so  costs  rise  with  infla- 
tion. Also  new  programs  are  often 
started  or  existing  ones  expanded  in 
coverage.  If  for  a  4-year  period.  Con- 
gress continues  aU  programs  but  deter- 
mines to  start  no  new  programs  or 
expand  coverage  in  any  existing  pro- 
gram, and  for  4  years  only  increases 
the  programs  at  the  rate  of  3  percent, 
the  following  budget  savings  would 
take  place: 
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1984 
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Unlike  my  friend  and  colleague  Sen- 
ator HoLUNGS,  I  would  say  do  not  cut 
them  off  at  the  pass  entirely,  but  let 
the  entitlement  programs  grow  at  3 
percent  over  the  next  4  years. 

AFFROPRIATED  PROCRAMS 

The  appropriated  programs  are  gen- 
erally not  directed  at  Individuals  but 
rather  at  policy  goals,  such  as  educa- 
tion, good  roads,  clean  air,  housing, 
and  so  forth.  The  11  largest  appropri- 
ated programs  and  the  1982  budget 
outlays  of  each  are: 

BUUoni 
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Education 

Housing 

Highways 

Veterans  medical  care 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Community  development 

Employment  and  training 


National  Institute  of  Health . 
Urban  mass  transportation.... 
Foreign  aid 


BiUUmt 
4 
4 

3 

These"  11  programs  total  $60  billion. 
The  budgetary  action  we  took  last 
year  slowed  the  growth  of  appropri- 
ated programs  already. 

The  President  would  have  us  cut  a 
number  of  the  appropriated  programs 
in  a  rather  broad  way.  I  question 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
pass  a  budget  with  those  broad  cuts  in 
appropriated  programs  in  the  House 
and,  perhaps,  even  in  the  Senate 
where  we  have  a  majority. 

My  program  is  let  the  actions  we 
took  for  the  1982  budget  impact  1983 
as  planned,  but  make  no  further  cuts 
in  programs,  and  in  1984  through  1986 
let  all  programs  grow  by  3  percent 
from  an  1983  base  year. 
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INTEREST — OR  HOW  THE  RATE  GOES  DOWN 

At  the  beginning— sorry  this  has 
gotten  so  long— J  noted  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  set  interest 
rates.  The  marketplace  for  money 
does.  Supply  and  demiuid  control,  plus 
the  rate  of  inflation— or  what  the  ex- 
pectation is  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
inflation— if  the  banker  expects  it  to 
be  12  percent,  he  will  not  loan  at  6 
percent  as  in  my  earlier  example.  If 
the  demand  for  money  is  high  because 
the  Government  is  borrowing  40  per- 
cent plus  of  the  newly  available  funds, 
interest  rates  will  be  high.  Of  course, 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  dramatical- 
ly increase  available  funds.  That 
would  level  out  the  supply  and 
demand  for  money.  But,  then,  if  the 
money  supply  rises  too  fast,  inflation- 
ary expectations  will  rise  and  that  will 
drive  interest  rates  up. 

But  If  the  budgetary  path  I  have 
outlined  here  were  adopted,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  in  relatively  short 
order  not  be  borrowing  nearly  as 
much,  the  need  for  expanding  the 
monetary  supply  would  ease,  and  the 
expectation  of  the  inflationary  rate 
would  come  down  very  substantially. 

The  interest  savings  shown  below 
are,  therefore,  based  on  lower  rates 
and  less  to  be  borrowed. 
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I  believe  it  is  a  sound  way  to  restore 
better  and  stable  economic  times.  It  is 
the  way  the  American  dream- for 
rich,  poor,  old,  and  young  alike— can 
be  realized. 

REVEtrOE  ENHAIf  CEMENT 

What  a  nice  term.  So  much  better 
than  "tax  increases."  But  some  we 
must  take  back  if  we  are  to  balance 
our  affairs.  We  should  not.  however, 
increase  the  personal  or  corporate 
rate— in  fact,  hopefully,  we  can  reduce 
them  further  in  the  future.  Nor 
should  we  change  the  newly  adopted 
accelerated  depreciation  rates. 

We  should,  however,  do  the  follow- 
ing: Tighten  up  the  minimum  tax- 
particularly  for  large  corporations; 
change  the  recently  enacted  (1981)  law 
allowing  the  transfer  of  depreciation 
and  investment  credits  (ITC)  by  loss, 
and  other,  corporations;  revoke  some 
of  the  additional  advantages  given  the 
energy  industry  in  1981;  remove  cer- 
tain advantages  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies have  in  Puerto  Rico;  the  Gov- 
ernment should  sell  rather  than  give 
away  export  quotas  in  textiles  and 
other  goods— the  Government  should 
be  a  lot  firmer  with  countries  that 
block  our  exports;  over  the  years  inge- 
nious accountants  and  lawyers  have 
developed  tax  shelters,  loopholes— call 
them  what  you  wish— and  many  do 
not  have  much  bearing  to  tax  equity. 
We  have  reduced  top  rates,  now  we 
have  to  reduce  tax  avoidance.  It  is  the 
only  fair  and  sensible  thing. 

The  goal  would  be  to  increase  reve- 
nues by  $20  to  $25  billion  a  year,  or  3 
percent  higher  than  present  collec- 
tions. 

My  friends  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee tell  me  that  although  I  have  put  in 
my  projections  that  this  will  raise  $20 
billion,  that  it  will  in  fact  raise  prob- 
ably considerably  more.  But  I  have 
taken  a  rather  conservative  viewpoint 
of  the  amount  of  money  raised. 

IN  SUMMARY  ON  THE  BUDGET 

So  if  we  slowed  the  growth  of  de- 
fense and  entitlement  and  appropri- 
ated programs,  and  if  we  "enhanced" 
revenues,  the  following  would  be  a 
summary  of  what  would  happen: 

BUDGET  SAVINGS  OF  BOSCHWITZ  PROPOSAL 
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In  summary,  looking  at  the  budget, 
looking  at  the  projections  of  deficits, 
we  would  have  in  1983  under  this  plan 
of  slowing  the  growth  of  Government 
a  $90  billion  deficit;  in  1984  a  $67  bil- 
lion deficit;  in  1985  a  $20  billion  defi- 
cit. I  heard  somebody  today  call  a  defi- 
cit of  that  amount  "de  minimis,"  as  it 
did  not  amount  to  anything.  $20  bil- 
lion is  a  lot  of  money  to  me.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  getting  close  to  a  balanced 
budget  in  1986.  To  continue,  in  1986, 
we  would  have  a  $7  billion  surplus  ac- 
cording to  my  projections. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York  that  projec- 
tions are  projections  but,  nevertheless, 
we  have  to  go  by  something,  and  If  we 
get  onto  a  budgetary  path  that  indeed 
Is  going  to  bring  us  into  balance,  I 
think  many  things  will  happen  In  our 
society  that  will  be  considered  most 
positive. 

CONCLUSION 

Some  of  my  Senate  colleagues  or 
economists  or  others  may  come  up 
with  other  plans  and  they  may  be 
better. 

My  plan  is  reasonable.  It  is  based  on 
these  assimiptions:  First,  recognize 
that  the  Government  has  grown  faster 
than  the  economy  and  faster  than 
wages  for  msuiy  years;  second,  do  not 
get  into  a  political  fight  by  making 
huge  cuts  in  some  programs  and  none 
in  others  (as  the  President  proposes); 
third,  for  a  4-year  period  (5  years  if 
necessary)  make  the  Government 
grow  slower  than  wages  and  the  econo- 
my by  cutting  no  programs  but  the 
growth  rate  of  all  of  them;  and  fourth, 
recognize  that  defense  has  been  ne- 
glected (not  everyone  agrees  with  that 
to  be  sxire)  and  let  it  grow  faster  than 
the  rest  of  the  budget,  but  not  as  fast 
as  the  President  wants. 

It  is  time  we  bring  some  order  to 
Government. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  a  good  plan.  Again,  it  is  not  in 
contravention  of  the  President's  plan, 
but  is  in  supplement  to  his  plan. 

You  cannot  automatically  slow  the 
growth  of  some  of  these  entitlement 
programs,  so  it  would  require  making 
some  authorization  changes,  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  strongest 
points  of  this  plan.  We  have  to  make 
some  changes  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams, in  who  is  entitled  to  some  of 
the  benefits  and  the  levels  of  those 
benefits,  if  we  are  going  to  hold  the 
entitlement  programs  in  check.  But  I 
do  not  believe  drastic  changes  will  be 
needed. 

Those  kinds  of  changes  can  be  rea- 
so:iably  made.  They  are  not  going  to 
be  huge  changes  that  are  going  to  gut 
the  program,  not  by  any  means.  But 
they  will  be  authorization  changes 
that  \i7ill  continue  for  many  years  to 
come  and,  in  my  judgment,  miake  it 
possible  to  keep  the  budget  in  balance 
beyond  1986. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  others 
feed  their  ideas  into  this  whole  busi- 
ness of  constructing  a  budget  for  our 
country.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  re- 
actions to  my  plan.  I  campaigned  in 
1978  on  the  basis  of  bending  the  line 
of  budgetary  growth  as  the  basis  upon 
which  we  can  indeed  bring  our  Gov- 
ernment into  check,  and  it  is  time  that 
this  be  done. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  as  I  had  conversations  with 
members  of  the  press  prior  to  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate,  I  mentioned  the 
statement  that  Senator  Boschwitz 
had  made,  which  I  found  very  interest- 
ing. 

His  proposal  merits  serious  consider- 
ation. As  I  said  about  the  statement 
and  proposition  made  by  the  distin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
this  is  a  proposition  which  the  Senate 
must  consider  as  we  try  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus on  the  budget  process  this  year. 
I  am  particularly  intrigued,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  with  the  sugges- 
tions that  Senator  Boschwitz  has 
made  about  slowing  the  rate  of  growth 
in  the  defense  budget.  He  has  bal- 
anced that  with  his  approach  concern- 
ing slowing  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
entitlements  section  of  the  budget  and 
in  other  portions  of  our  budget. 

Having  read  in  its  entirety  the  re- 
lease made  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, which  I  believe  Is  the  basis  for 
his  statement  here  today.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  analysis  that  the 
Senator  made  of  trends  in  the  past 
and  the  trends  in  the  future  with  re- 
spect to  where  we  are  going  in  our  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  this  massive  deficit. 
This  defect  puts  pressure  on  our 
money  markets.  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
something  that  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  must  consider  be- 
cause this  is  another  voice  of  a  new 
Senator,  raised  not  in  opposition  to 
the  President,  but  in  search  of  a  solu- 
tion for  the  same  problems  that  the 
President's  budget  addresses.  I  might 
add  parenthetically  that  I  viewed  Sen- 
ator HoLLiNOs'  basic  proposition  in  the 
same  way. 

We  have  been  committed  to  reducing 
the  deficits  that  are  projected  for  this 
country.  Senator  Boschwitz  has  of- 
fered, I  believe,  an  alternative,  and 
portions  of  his  alternative  must  be 
considered  in  the  final  consensus  that 
the  Senate  reaches  this  year. 

I  congratulate  him  on  presenting  his 
statement  and  for  putting  his  full 
presentation  in  the  Record.  I  hope 
that  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  particular  the  administration, 
will  take  heed  and  listen  to  the  advice 
that  is  being  given  concerning  the 
problems  we  face,  not  Just  with  the 


budget  this  year  or  next  year,  but  the 
overall  trends  of  our  budget. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator 
really  is  directing  his  attention  to  the 
trends  of  our  deficits  and  what  can  be 
done  to  have  that  trend  line  go  down 
rather  than  constantly  up,  is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  his  presentation  and 
thank  him  for  sharing  with  the  Senate 
the  views  which  he  previously  shared 
with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


U.S.  POUCY  ON  THE  WEAPONS 
SALES  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  JORDAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
news  item  in  the  Washington  Post 
today  indicates  that  Secretary  Wein- 
berger is  attempting  to  influence  the 
Jordanian  Government  to  change  its 
plans  regarding  buying  an  Air  Defense 
System  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
order  to  do  that.  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er and  the  Reagan  administration  are 
offering  to  sell  Jordan  the  equipment 
they  need  for  defensive  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  Important 
step  toward  keeping  Jordan  in  the 
community  of  free  nations. 

The  relationship  between  Jordan 
and  the  United  States  has  been  cordial 
and  mutually  supportive  for  three  dec- 
ades. Largely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
King  Hussein,  that  country  has  re- 
mained a  strong  voice  of  anticommun- 
ism  in  the  Middle  East.  Furthermore. 
King  Hussein  has  maintained  a  strong 
posture  for  peace  and  moderation 
during  very  turbulent  times  in  that 
area  of  the  world  when,  frankly,  it  was 
rather  difficult  for  him  to  be  moder- 
ate. 

Previous  attempts  by  Jordan  to  buy 
an  Air  Defense  System  from  the 
United  States  were  not  successful,  in 
part,  because  of  strong  congressional 
opposition.  As  a  result,  a  frustrated 
King  Hussein  turned  to  the  Soviets  to 
obtain  such  a  system.  Today,  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  and  the  President  are 
attempting  to  thwart  the  Jordan- 
Soviet  arms  deal  by  making  a  reasona- 
ble offer  to  sell  Jordan  the  equipment 
it  needs  for  self-defense. 

I  support  the  administration  policy 
in  this  regard,  and  I  caU  upon  the 
Senate  to  do  the  same.  We  should, 
however,  get  clear  and  firm  assiirances 
from  the  Jordanians  that  these  sys- 
tems will  absolutely  not  be  used  for  of- 
fensive purposes,  but  rather  will  only 
be  used  for  the  necessary  defense  of 
that  nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  Jordan  outside  the  Soviet  influ- 
ence and  in  the  free  world,  so  that  it 
may  continue  its  role  of  promoting 
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peace  and  enhancing  moderation  In 
that  vital  region.  Providing  Jordan 
with  the  defensive  equipment  it  needs 
will  not  only  enhance  the  position  of 
the  Arab  moderates,  but  it  will  also  be 
a  gesture  of  evenhandedness  in  that 
region. 


UNITED  NATIONS  REPORT  ON 
U.S.  TREATMENT  OP  SALVA- 
DORAN  REFUGEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  I  have  been  concerned, 
as  I  know  many  Americans  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been,  over  the 
growing  problem  of  refugees  fleeing 
the  escalating  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor—especially those  Salvadorans  who 
have  reached  the  United  States  or  who 
are  already  here. 

Despite  strong  representations  from 
many  quarters,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  the  administration  has 
closed  our  doors  to  those  Salvadorans 
who  do  not  want  to  return  to  their 
country  during  this  time  of  violence 
and  spreading  conflict.  This  adminis- 
tration has  willfully  ignored  past  prac- 
tice and  has  set  about  upon  a  policy  to 
deny  asylum  or  temporary  safe  haven 
to  any  Salvadoran. 

The  evidence  in  this  regard  has  been 
painfully  clear  for  many  months— 
since  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  last  April  6  and  the  Department's 
response  during  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  in  July.  Throughout,  the 
administration  has  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  severity  of  conditions  in  El 
Salvador  and  they  have  denied  claims 
of  asylum  or  granting  of  extended  vol- 
untary departure. 

The  latter  is  contrary  to  the  past 
practices  of  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations.  During 
the  worst  days  of  the  Lebanese  and 
Nlcaraguan  conflicts,  the  United 
States  temporarily  adopted  a  number 
of  special  immigration  measures  to 
deal  with  nationals  from  those  coun- 
tries who  were  in  the  United  States,  or 
who  reached  our  borders,  to  grant 
them  safe  haven  through  extended 
stays  of  volimtary  departure.  ° 

To  date,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  granted  only  one  Salvador- 
an asylum  in  the  United  States  out  of 
nearly  2,000  who  have  applied,  and  we 
have  refused  to  grant  any  extended 
voluntary  departure. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  record  of  indif- 
ference toward  the  plight  of  Salvador- 
ans has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Office  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees.  Representatives  from 
the  Washington  liaison  office  made  an 
extensive  tour  last  October  through- 
out the  Southwest,  reviewing  the  INS 
treatment  of  Salvadorans. 

Their  report  became  available  re- 
cently and.  quite  frankly,  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily    discouraging     one     for 


those  of  us  who  have  noted  with  pride 
America's  uninterrupted  tradition  of 
welcoming  and  assisting  refugees. 

The  UNHCR  Mission  recommends 
that— 

UNHCR  should  continue  to  express  its 
concern  to  the  U.S.  Government  that  Its  ap- 
parent failure  to  grant  asylum  to  any  signif- 
icant number  of  Salvadorans,  coupled  with 
continuing  large-scale  forcible  and  volun- 
tary return  to  El  Salvador,  would  appear  to 
represent  a  negation  of  Its  responsibilities 
assumed  upon  its  adherence  to  the  Protocol. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  find  particu- 
larly distressing  is  that  this  is  the  first 
time  in  my  memory  that  officials  of 
the  UNHCR  have  ever  found  it  neces- 
sary to  suggest  the  United  SUCtes  is 
failing  to  fulfill  its  international  obli- 
gations toward  refugees. 

It  is  unconscionable  and  without 
precedent.  We  have  never,  ever,  under 
Democratic  or  Republican  administra- 
tions, allowed  such  questions  to  arise. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  staff 
of  the  UNHCR  for  fulfilling  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  for  bringing  the 
United  States  to  account.  I,  for  one, 
deeply  regret  that  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
wish  to  share  the  text  of  their  report's 
findings  and  recommendations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  Nations  High  Comkissioner  for 
RcruGESs  Mission  to  Monitor  INS 
Asylum  Processing  op  Salvadoran  Ille- 
gal Entrants— Septekber  13-18. 1981 

SUiaCART  OP  PINDINGS 

1.  Large  numbers  of  Salvadorans  continue 
to  enter  the  U.S.  Illegally  on  a  regular  basis 
and  this  was  seen  to  have  a  direct  causal  re- 
lationship with  the  Internal  strife  In  El  Sal- 
vador. 

2.  The  physical  conditions  under  which 
the  Salvadorans  we  saw  were  being  held 
were,  by  and  large,  satisfactory. 

3.  Though  In  theory  any  Salvadoran  ille- 
gal entrant  may  apply  for  asylum,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  systematic  practice  designed  to 
secure  the  return  of  Salvadorans,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  merits  of  their  asylum  claims. 
Hence  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
returning  are  doing  so  "voluntarily"  with- 
out apparently  being  freely  advised  of  their 
asylum  rights. 

4.  According  to  INS  Headquarters,  during 
Fiscal  Year  1981  (Oct.  80-Sept.  81)  only  one 
Salvadoran  was  granted  asylum  In  the  U.S. 
and  none  had  been  allowed  to  stay  tempo- 
rarily In  the  country  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons. 

5.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  policy  established  by  the  U.S.  au- 
thorities in  Washington  and  not  the  result 
of  Individual  INS  Judgement  In  the  field. 

RBCOlOfENDATION 

Recommend  that  UNHCR  should  contin- 
ue to  express  its  concern  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  its  apparent  failure  to  grant 
asylum  to  any  significant  number  of  Salva- 
dorans, coupled  with  continuing  large-scale 
forcible  and  voluntary  return  to  El  Salva- 
dor, would  appear  to  represent  a  negation  of 


Its  responslbflltles  assimied  upon  its  adher- 
ence to  the  Protocol. 

Intiroppice  Memorarsum 
To:  Mr.  M.  P.  Moussalll,  Director  of  Protec- 
tion, UNHCR  Geneva. 
Prom:  K.  Kalumlya.  Legal  Officer,  and  N. 

Tamayo.  Washington  Liaison  Office. 
Subject:  Report  on  the  Situation  of  Salva- 
doran refugees  in  the  U.S. 

OCTOBER  16,  19B1 

I.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide 
the  findings  of  the  recent  UNHCR  mission 
to  California,  Arizona  and  Texas  to  assess 
the  general  situation  of  Salvadoran  asylum 
seekers  and  the  treatment  of  those  present- 
ly being  held  in  various  detention  facilities 
In  the  United  SUtes. 

II.  Introduction: 

A.  Participants  and  objectives.— Kallu  Ka- 
lumlya, Legal  Officer  of  the  Washington  Li- 
aison Office,  and  Nina  Tamayo.  who  is 
fluent  In  Spanish,  represented  the  Office  on 
this  mission.  The  objectives  of  our  trip  were 
to  gather  first-hand  Information  about  the 
situation  of  the  Salvadoran  asylum  seekers 
who  enter  illegaUy  Into  the  United  SUtes, 
and  to  visit  the  major  detention  facilities  in 
the  western  and  southwestern  states  where 
Salvadorans  are  being  held  In  order  to  ob- 
serve their  condition  and  INS  processing  of 
their  asylum  applications. 

Traditionally,  large  numbers  of  illegal  en- 
trants from  lAtln  America,  Including  El  Sal- 
vador, have  come  to  the  United  States  seek- 
ing either  better  economic  opportunities  or 
in  search  of  refuge  from  the  constant  politi- 
cal Instability  and  violence  common  to  many 
nations  In  that  part  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. During  the  last  two  years  in  particu- 
lar, there  has  been  a  remarkable  Increase  In 
the  numbers  of  Salvadorans  entering  the 
United  SUtes  illegally  across  the  Mexican 
border. 

B.  Itinerary.- We  visited  three  of  the 
SUtes  with  the  largest  concentrations  of 
Salvadorans  in  the  U.S.  i.e.  California. 
Texas  and  Arizona,  all  of  which,  with  New 
Mexico,  share  a  common  border  with 
Mexico.  We  also  visited  two  of  the  three 
major  INS  detention  faculties  for  Salvador- 
ans—El  Paso  and  Harllngen  in  Texas.  Al- 
though we  did  not  visit  El  Centro  in  south- 
em  California— the  other  principal  deten- 
tion faculty  for  Salvadorans,  we  saw  two 
smaller  detention  faculties  located  In  Los 
Anseles  and  in  its  sateUite  city,  Pasadena. 
(There  are  two  other  large  INS  detention 
faculties  with  a  few  Salvadorans  that  we  did 
not  visit  i.e.  Krome  North  near  Miami  and 
Brooklyn  In  New  York  City).  In  addition, 
our  visit  to  Tucson,  where  there  is  a  major 
legal  aid  office  that  assists  many  Salvador- 
ans in  applying  for  asylum,  enabled  us  to 
meet  with  a  number  of  Salvadorans,  some  of 
whom  had  been  held  at  El  Centro,  and  who 
provided  us  with  some  useful  Insights  Into 
the  situation  there.  A  copy  of  the  mission's 
itinerary  Is  attached  for  your  information 
(see  Annexes  A  and  B). 

III.  Major  sources  of  information  contact- 
ed: 

During  the  mission.  Information  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  the  Salvadorans  was 
sought  from  three  primary  sources:  (a)  offi- 
cials of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS),  (b)  attorneys  and  other  con- 
cerned groups,  and  (c)  the  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees themselves. 

A.  In  Los  Angeles,  El  Paso  and  Harllngen, 
where  INS  has  district  offices,  we  met  with 
the  respective  district  directors  who.  with- 
out exception,  received  us  most  cordially 
and  provided  necessary  transporUtlon  ar- 
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rangements  to  the  detention  faculties.  We  Salvador.   The   figures   of  thOM   returned    Uvtng  and  shower  areas  are  cleaned  daUy  by 

had  extensive  talks  with  INS  officials  In  during  1980-81  from  some  of  the  major  de-     a  group  of  detainees  who  are  hired  to  work 

those  districts  and  they  provided  us  with  tention  facUlUes  are  given  below  on  pace  16.     for  $1  per  day.  The  detainees  are  required 

the  basic  Information  and  sUtlstlcal  daU  The  legal  basis  for  detaining  undocument-     to  remain  outdoors  during  the  day  in  an 

concerning  Salvadorans  under  their  respec-  ed  entrants  Is  Sec.  242  (a)  of  the  Immlgrm-     outside  courtyard  and  have  few  recreaUon 

tlve  Jurisdictions.  We  also  sat-ln  on  some  ex-  tlon  &  Nationality  Act  (INA)  which  pro-     faculties. 

cluslon/deporUtlon      and      bond-reductlon  vldes  that  "pending  a  determination  of  de-        C.  Harllngen.— The  detention  facility  at 

hearings  before  INS  immigration  Judges  In  porUbllity  in  the  case  of  (Ulegal)  aUens  .  .  .     Harllngen  is  located  about  60  mUes  from  the 

Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso.  such  aUen  may  ...  be  arrested  and  taken     town  of  Harllngen.  Texas  (pop.  50,000)  near 

B  Meetings  were  also  held  with  interested  into  custody".                                                      the   US/Mexican   border.   About   10   mUes 

groups  and  Individuals  that  are  active  In  the  V.  Conditions  inside  detention  faculties:         from  the  detention  center,  there  li  a  thriv- 

legal  defense  of  refugees,  namely  "El  Res-  A.  Pasadena  and  Los  Anceles.- The  Pasa-     tag  tourist  resort  area  on  the  Mexican  OuU. 

cate"   ta  Los  Angeles,   the  United  SUtes  dena  detention  center  Is  located  about  20    This  U  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  total  Isola- 

CathoUc  Conference  (USSC)  ta  El  Paso,  pri-  mUes  from  Los  Angeles  and  Is  a  two-story     tlon  of  the  facility  Itself  where  only  small 

vate  attorneys  ta  Harllngen,  and  the  Manzo  buUding  that  was  formerly  a  convalescent    government-owned  houses  for  the  immigra- 

Area  CouncU  ta  Tucson,  which  has  been  home.  It  Is  located  on  a  major  tateraection     tlon  officials  sUtloned  at  Harllngen  sur- 

actlve  ta  getting  bond  money  for  Salvador-  near   downtown   Pasadena  surrounded   by     round  the  area. 

ans  held  ta  El  Centro  Two  private  attor-  palm  trees  and  has  no  visible  signs  to  tadl-  The  detention  center  was  formerly  used  >s 
neys  from  San  Francisco  also  arranged  to  cate  It  is  a  detention  faculty.  Presently  used  a  VS.  Navy  facUity  and  was  handed  over  u> 
meet  with  us  at  the  Los  Angeles  Airport  by  the  INS  mainly  for  women  and  chUdren.  the  INS  ta  the  early  Ws.  It  Is  presenUy  ta 
concerning  Salvadoran  tadlvldual  cases.  In  it  is  now  a  privately  operated  facUlty  that  the  process  of  being  rebuUt.  A  new  two- 
Los  Angeles  we  had  lunch  with  Mrs.  Laurie  houses  about  40-60  entrants.  The  cost  of  op-  story  brick  buUdlng.  recreation  grounds  and 
Becklund  a' Journalist  with  the  Los  Angeles  eratlng  the  facUlty  for  the  INS  is  about  large  water  treatment  plant  stand  next  to 
Times  who  shared  with  us  some  of  her  ex-  $40,000  per  month.  Its  general  conditions  the  present  structure  of  smaU  concrete 
tensive  knowledge  on  the  subject.  are  satisfactory:  the  Uvlng  quarters  are  di-  buUdlngs.  Once  completed.  HarUngen  wlU 
C.  At  the  faculties  ta  Pasadena.  El  Paso,  vided  tato  male  and  female  areas,  though  become  the  largest  of  the  three  INS  facill- 
and  Harllngen,  we  tatervlewed  a  number  of  there  are  common  areas  for  recreation,  a    ties. 

Salvadorans   with   a   view   to   determining  lounge    area   with    a    televtelon    set.    card        The  faculty  now  houses  236  male  detata- 

their   principal   reasons   for   leaving   their  Ubles.  and  a  garden  area.  The  Uvlng  quar-    ees.  Of  these,  at  mid-September.  89  were 

country    the  reasons  they  did  not  stay  ta  ters  are  clean,  spacious  and  have  sufficient    Salvadorans.  Women  are  detataed  ta  the 

any  other  Central  American  country,  the  Ught.    The    detataees    are    provided    with     county  JaU  together  with  other  female  ta- 

basls   for  their   fear  of   persecution   upon  clothes,  if  necessary,  and  are  given  sheets     mates,  and  chUdren  are  held  ta  JuvenUe  cen- 

retum  to  El  Salvador,  and  why  so  many  of  and  towels.  They  have  meals  three  times  a     ters.  According  to  the  INS  district  director 

them  were  opting  for  "voluntary  departure"  day  and  the  menu  is  varied.  The  refugees    ta  Harllngen,   the  number  of  Salvadoran 

and  so  few  applying  for  asylum,  ta  view  of  also  have  access  to  a  pay-telephone  where     women  detataees  Is  very  smaU. 

the  general  climate  of  violence  ta  El  Salva-  they  can  place  telephone  calls  though  they        The    Uvlng    quarters    at    Harllngen    are 

jqj.  cannot  receive  any.  Though  we  heard  no     crowded  with  bunk  beds  and  the  wtadows 

TV  Ftadtags'  major  complataU  from  the  refugees  about    are  closed  off  with  wood  and  fence  wire. 

A.  Numbers  Entering.— The  actual  their  Uvlng  conditions,  they  did  express  The  bed  mattresses  are  worn  and  dirty.  Ven- 
number  of  Salvadorans  entering  the  U.S.  frustraOon  about  not  being  able  to  receive  tUatlon  Is  poor  and  there  Is  no  air  condlUon- 
each  month  is  not  known.  It  Is  estimated  by  telephone  calls  and  not  being  able  to  receive  tag,  wlilch  Is  clearly  uncomf  orUble  ta  the 
INS  that  for  each  one  Salvadoran  appre-  visits  from  their  famUy  members.  hot  and  torrid  summer  cUmate  of  this 
hended  four  get  ta  undetected.  INS  officials  There  are  approximately  40-^0  persons  region.  The  Uvlng  quarters  and  the  dining 
acknowledged  that  whUe  there  had  been  a  who  are  processed  daUy  for  deporUtlon  at  haU  each  have  a  television  set  which.  Is 
long  history  of  Ulegal  immigration  from  El  the  Los  Angeles  facUlty.  This  is  a  day  facUi-    turned  on  ta  the  evening. 

Salvador  over  the  years,  the  numbers  of  Sal-  ty  located  ta  the  basement  of  the  INS  buUd-       The  detataees  spend  their  day  idUng  out- 

vadorans  seeking  to  enter  the  U.S.  has  dra-  Ing  ta  downtown  Los  Angeles.  It  is  generaUy    doors  ta  a  guarded  courtyard  where  there 

matlcally  increased  recently.  As  Mr.  Gltmi.  used  for  refugees  who  have  been  transferred     are  no  recreation  faciUtles.  The  INS  pro- 

the  INS  district  director  ta  El  Paso,  put  it  from  either  Pasedena  or  El  Centro  for  proc-     vldes  some  of  them  with  discarded  U.S.  mUi- 

"we  had  no  Salvadoran  problem  ta  this  area  easing  prior  to  deporUtion  or  voluntary  de-     tary  uniforms  when  clothes  are  needed.  The 

two  years  ago  "  This  view  was  echoed  ta  parture.  The  refugees  are  expected  to  sUy     courtyard  Is  surrounded  by  a  barbed  wire 

both  Los  Angeles  and  Harllngen.  INS  fig-  there  no  more  than  one  day  untU  the  Immi-     fence  and  a  uniformed  security  giiard  pa- 

ures  of  Salvadorans  encountered  over  a  four  gratlon  officials  have  completed  the  paper-     trols  the  area  from  a  watch  tower, 

and  a  »'«ilf  year  period  ta  the  El  Paso  district  work  on  their  cases.  A  Ust  of  free  legal  serv-       According  to  the  INS  district  director,  a 

area  appear  to  support  this  view:  ices  is  distributed  to  the  refugees  and  those    medical  doctor  regularly  vlsite  the  center 

TO«.«i  „»«r  1077                                          107  who  wish  to  return  voluntarily  are  asked  to    and  a  nurse  is  pei^nanenUy  sUtloned  at  the 

w»^  vBor  1 07R 181  fUl   out   the   "voluntary   departure"   form.     facUlty.  Each  detataee  is  given  a  medical  ex- 

iw^  „.^  1070 274  written  ta  Spanish  and  EngUsh,  (see  Annex     amtaation  on  arrival. 

t?^  n^  lORrt 800  C),   whUe   those   who   wish   to   apply   for       D.  El  Centro.-Though  we  did  not  visit 

Sr^    ^  io«i 2fl2  asylum  are  advised  to  consult  any  of  the     the  detention  faculty  at  El  Centro,  we  were 

j-Tscai  year  iwoi *«*  ^^^  ^^  offices  ta  the  area.  There  is  a  pay-     Informed  by  the  INS  and  privat*  law  groups 

The  monthly  average  number  of  undo^J;  telephone  available  to  the  refugees,  as  weU  that  it  Is  located  ta  a  desert  about  100  mUes 
mented  Salvadorans  apprehended  by  INS  ^  sound-proof  booths  for  consulUtions  from  San  Diego.  California.  According  to 
country-wide  during  1980  and  early  1981  ^^  ^^^^  attorneys.  INS.  the  total  number  of  Salvadorans  de- 
was  approximately  1.000.  making  It  a  total  g  gj  p,^^  —The  faculty  at  El  Paso  Is  lo-  tataed  there  as  of  21  September  1981  was 
annual  average  of  about  12.000.  Many  of  the  ^^  approximately  10  mUes  from  down-  159.  Of  these,  only  3  had  appUed  for  poUU- 
entrants  were  brought  ta  from  Mexico  by  ^^^^  ^  -p^^  adjoining  the  tatematlonal  cal  asylum.  Individual  groups,  l.e.  "El  Res- 
smugglers  who  specializes  ta  this  bustaess,  g^jp<,rt.  close  to  the  Mexican  border.  It  con-  cate"  and  Manzo  Area  CouncU  described  the 
known  as  "coyotes".  gj,^  gj  several  f»w*ii  bulldingB  that  house    conditions  at  El  Centro  as  being  "substand- 

B.  Numbers  Detataed.-Upon  arrest  for  U-  ^^^^  Oiefl  entnnts  of  diverse  origins,  such  ard".  They  aU  potated  out  that  the  facUlty 
legal  entry  by  INS  Border  Patrol,  aliens  are  ^  Mexico.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Colom-  te  IsoUted  and  the  detataees  do  not  receive 
transported  to  the  nearest  INS  detention  fa-  ^^  Nicaragua,  TUh^™".  Cuba,  etc.  It  can  adequate  legal  assistance.  They  also  men- 
cUity.  There  they  are  held  pending  their  de-  accommodate  up  to  300  perBons.  According  tloned  a  lack  of  hygiene  at  the  facUlty  and 
porUtion  or  voluntary  departure.  The  ^  ^^it  INS  district  director,  the  largest  the  hot  weather  which  ta  some  cases  caused 
number  of  Salvadorans  ciurently  detataed  number  of  lUegal  entranU.  after  Mexicans,  skta  and  kidney  problems.  However,  the 
ta  the  U.S.  is  probably  between  400-500.  As  ^^  Salvadorans  USCC  director  ta  El  Paso  who  had  recently 
of  September  81,  foUowlng  were  the  num-  .^^^  facUlty  is  guarded  and  surrounded  by     visited  El  Centro.  mentioned  that  the  facUi- 

•*   bers  being  detataed  at  the  foUowIng  centers:  barbed  wire  though  there  was  no  percepU-     ties'  conditions  there  were  substantiaUy  the 

El  Centro 159  ble  cUmate  of  tension  between  the  Immlgra-     same  as  those  ta  the  El  Paso  detention  facU- 

Pasadena SO  tlon    authorities    and    the    detataees.    The     Ity.  That.  If  correct,  would  mean  that  the 

El  Paso - ''S  living  quarters  are  spacious  and  clean,  and     conditions  are  baslcaUy  satisfactory  with  re- 

Harlingen ~ 89  each  room  has  a  color  television  set  and  is    spect  to  the  living  quarters. 

The  turn-over  rate  Is  quite  high  as  each  air  conditioned.  The  INS  provides  clothing,        E.  Level  of  Bonds.-Art.  242(a)  of  INA, 

month  several  hundreds  are  returned  to  El  soap  and  towels  to  the  detataees.  Both  the     which  provides  INS  with  the  sUtutory  basis 
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for  detaining  undocumented  aliens  pending  also  spoke  of  a  skin  disease  epidemic  and  tion  to  the  DD  is  "the  alien's  primary  means 
the  administrative  determination  of  their  the  poor  hygienic  conditions.  Some  of  the  of  asylum.  It  is  something  he  can  initiate." 
deportabtllty.  also  provides  that  any  such  Salvadorans  in  detention  in  Harllngen  said  Under  normal  asylum  processing  there- 
detained  alien  may  Instead  "be  released  that  they  would  prefer  returning  to  El  Sal-  fore,  it  is  the  local  INS  district  director  who 
under  bond  in  the  amoiuit  of  not  less  than  vador,  even  tl  this  meant  facing  death,  to  makes  the  initial  determination,  after  con- 
$500.  .  .  "  or  "alternatively  ...  be  released  being  forced  to  remain  in  detention  in  the  suiting  with  State  Department,  whether  or 
on  conditional  parole".  No  Salvadoran  ille-  United  States.  Many  said  that  they  had  not  a  particular  applicant  is  eligible  for 
gal  entrant  to  our  knowledge  has  been  re-  never  experienced  detention  in  their  coun-  asylum.  This  way.  if  granted  asylum  by  the 
leased  on  conditional  parole.  try.  Others  were  anxious  about  the  harsh  DD,  the  asylum  application  will  prevent  the 

The  level  of  bonds  for  Salvadoran  detain-  economic  situation  in  which  they  had  left  alien  from  having  to  undergo  the  rigors  of 
eea  is  very  high:  it  is  generally  set  at  their  families  behind  in  Kl  Salvador,  expect-  deportation  proceedings.  Those  denied 
US$6,000  country  wide.  We  were  given  to  Ing  they  would  get  work  in  the  U.S.  and  be  asylum  then  go  before  an  INS  immigration 
understand  by  attorneys  of  "EH  Rescate"  in  able  to  send  them  money.  judge  to  "show  cause"  why  they  should  not 
Los  Angeles  that,  until  a  few  months  ago,  2.  Detention  has  also  meant  temporarily  be  deported.  They  may  then  renew  their 
bonds  for  Salvadorans  had  generally  been  breaking  up  the  families  of  illegal  entrants,  asylum  claims  before  the  immigration 
set  at  UStl.OOO  in  previous  years.  For  those  Families  are  routinely  sparated  for  dention  Judge,  who  must  then  consider  each  asylum 
Salvadorans  suspected  of  having  been  smug-  purposes  since  males  and  females  have  to  be  claim  do  novo,  while  deportation  is  stayed, 
gled  into  the  country,  the  bonds  are  set  held  in  separate  facilities  which  very  often  For  Salvadoran  asylum  seekers,  this  pro- 
even  higher— at  US$10,000— because  they  are  far  removed.  It  appears  that  no  visita-  cedure  has  been  In  many  instances  abridged, 
are  usually  needed  later  as  material  wit-  tion  rights  are  usually  permitted,  except  cutting  out  the  entire  Initial  stage  in  asylum 
neases  against  the  alleged  "coyotes".  Bonds  where  a  family  member  is  sick.  processing,  i.e.  determination  of  asylum  and 
are  set  on  an  individual  basis,  even  for  mem-  H.  Asylimi  Processing.- There  were  two  eligibility  by  the  INS  district  director.  What 
bers  of  one  family,  including  minors.  That  notable  features  of  asylum  processing  for  is  happening  Is  roughly  as  follows:  Salvador- 
meaits  for  instance  that  a  husband  and  wife  Salvadoran  entrants  in  the  U.S.:  1)  only  a  an  illegal  entrants  who  get  arrested  by  the 
with  three  young  children  may  be  required  tiny  proportion  of  those  who  made  it  to  the  Border  Patrol  are  immediately  taken  into 
to  produce  at  least  $25,000  before  they  can  U.S.  sought  to  apply  for  asylum,  and  2)  detention  and  soon  thereafter,  if  they  have 
be  released  from  custody.  Some  church  there  was  not  a  single  reported  case  where  not  opted  for  "voluntary  departure",  are 
groups  have  been  active  in  raising  bond  asylum  had  been  granted.  brought  before  an  INS  immigration  Judge 
money  for  Salvadorans.  One  such  group  is  The  following  figures  are  illustrative  of  for  deportation  proceedings.  It  is  at  this 
the  Manro  Area  Council  In  Tucson  which  the  situation:  During  FY  81.  the  numbers  of  stage  in  the  context  of  deportation  proceed- 
has  been  responsible  for  securing  the  re-  Salvadorans  applying  for  asylum  were  are  ings  that  those  who  wish  to  apply  for 
lease  of  about  130  Salvadorans  from  the  EI  follows:  asylum  may  do  so.  The  immigration  judge 

Centro  detention  center,  even  though  it  is    Los  Angeles '  1,439  than  requests  for  advisory  opinion  from  the 

located  in  a  different  stote.  This  group  has    jn  Centro 3  SUte  Department  before  making  a  determi- 

been  able  in  the  past  few  months  to  raise     ei  Paso 34  nation  on  their  tligibUity  for  asylum.  It  ap- 

some  $40,000  in  cash  for  premium  payment     Harllngen 34  pears  that  only  those  Salvadorans  who  Inl- 

to  bondsmen  and  some  $180,000  as  coUater-             Total 1,510  tiaUy  entered  the  U.S.  legally  i.e.  with  a 

*!•                                       *     ..     J      J      ,  'Ol  Thl*  relatively  high  figure  reflect*  a  number  visa,  and  then  later  ask  for  asyliun.  have 

However,  applications  for  bond  reductions  of  wyium  »ppUc»tiona  that  were  transferred  to  Los  their  cases  handled  from  the  start  by  the 

can  be  made  to  INS  Immigration  Judges,  and  Anseiea  from  other  ins  district!  e.g.  la  Pmo,  be-  district  director. 

in    most    cases,    are    reduced    to    around  cause  it  is  an  area  moat  Salvadoran  out  of  detention  Based  on  the  few  hearings  we  witnessed, 

U8$2,000.  In  Los  Angeles,  we  had  the  oppor-  choose  to  reside.  our  impression  is  that  the  proceedings  were 

tunlty  to  sit  in  at  some  of  the  bond  reduc-  Those  Salvadorans  without  U.S.  visas  ap-  carried  out  in  a  pro  forma  and  perfunctory 

tion  hearings  Involving  Salvadorans.  plying    for    asylum    at    the    Mexican-U.S.  manner  designed  to  expedite  the  cases  as 

According  to  some  groups  we  talked  to,  border  are  normally  required  by  INS  Border  quickly  as  possible  and  that  the  detainees 

even    those    Salvadorans    who    voluntarily  Patrol  to  remain  in  Mexico  pending  the  out-  were  not  given  an  effective  opportunity  to 

present  themselves  to  the  authorities  seek-  come  of  their  applications.  This  again  is  an-  adequately  present  their  cases  and  show 

ing  to  apply  for  asylum  have  been  asked  to  other    disinoentlve    from    seeking    asylum  good  cause  for  their  illegal  entry  or  pres- 

pay   bond  or  be  detained.  Naturally  this  rather  than  try  to  enter  Illegally.  ence.  However,  among  the  INS  immigration 

must  discourage  many  others  who  are  ille-  1.  The  Border  P>atrol.— This  is  the  armed  judges.  Judge  Barrett  was  singled  out  by  "EH 

gaily  present,  but  would  otherwise  like  to  police  force  INS  and  is  the  first  govemmen-  Rescate"  for  his  fairness  in  handling  Salva- 

show  good  cause  for  their  illegal  entry.  tal  agency  that  is  normally  encountered  by  doran  asylum  applications  in  Ea  Centro 

F.  Work  authorization.— According  to  the  Salvadorans  coming  into  the  U.S.  from  This  means  therefore  that  aU  undocu- 
INS  district  directors  in  Los  Angeles.  El  Mexico.  Ite  principal  function  is  to  enforce  mented  Salvadorans,  like  Mexicans,  are  pre- 
Paso  and  Harllngen,  entrants  who  fUe  for  U.S.  Immigration  laws  by  stopping  Illegal  sumed  to  be  illegal  immigrants  and  there- 
political  asylum  and  who  are  released  on  entry.  Its  mentality,  like  that  of  any  polic-  fore  deportable,  without  taking  into  consid- 
bond  are  eligible  to  apply  for  work  permits  ing  agency,  is  one  of  tough  and  effective  law  eratlon  the  political  conditions  currently  oc- 
and  such  applications  were  generally  grant-  enforcement.  According  to  INS  District  Di-  curing  in  their  homeland.  Accordingly,  they 
ed  for  an  initial  six  month  period  and  are  rectors,  we  spoke  with,  the  Border  Patrol  have  to  undergo  deportation  proceedings 
renewable,  if  necessary.  The  figures  provid-  has  instructions  to  assist  Salvadoran  illegal  before  they  are  accorded  the  opportunity  to 
ed  by  the  INS  In  El  Paso  Indicate  that  to  entrants  who  seek  to  apply  for  asylum  by  apply  for  asylum. 

date  100  Salvadorans  were  given  permission  providing  then  with  all  the  required  infor-  3.  Access  to  counsel.— Since  most  Salva- 

to  work.  However,  according  to  information  matlon  in  this  subject.  doran  refugees  arrive  without  money,  they 

from  attorneys  of  El  Rescate  In  Los  Angeles  However,  this  would  seem  to  contradict  cannot  afford  to  hire  lawyers  to  advise  them 

and  the  Manzo  Area  Council  In  Tucson,  some  of  the  information  provided  both  by  as  to  their  rights.  The  INS  gives  them  a  list 

asylum  applicanU  are  being  systematically  the  lawyers  assisting  Salvadoran  asylum  ap-  of  legal  aid  offices  in  the  area  which  may 

denied  work  permits  by  the  INS.  A  Salva-  plicants   and  what  some  of  the  refugees  give  them  advice  as  to  their  rlghte  to  apply 

doran  refugee  we  interviewed  in  Los  Angeles  themselves    Informed    us    concerning    the  for  political  asylum.  However,  In  Los  Ange- 

and  who  had  been  released  on  bond  from  El  Border  Patrol.  According  to  these  sources,  les,  the  attorneys  of  "El  Rescate"  claim  that 

Centro  Informed  us  that  he  had  been  denied  the  Border  Patrol  does  not  explain  the  de-  the  INS  does  not  explain  to  the  refugees 

permission  to  work.  This  is  a  further  disin-  talnee's  right  to  seek  asylum.  A  refugee  we  their  right  to  i^ply  for  asylum   and  they 

centlve  to  those  who  have  successfully  ef-  Interviewed  la  Tucson  indicated  that  he  was  contend  that  the  refugees  are "  given  the 

fected  illegal  entry  from  seeking  asylum.  given  no  explanation  of  his  right  by  the  "voluntary  departure"  form  without  due  ex- 

0.  Views  of  detainees  regarding  their  con-  Border  Patrol  and  was  immediately  trans-  planation  of  their  rights  to  counsel.  Fur- 
diUon.—  ported  to  El  Centro  for  detenUon.  thermore,  they  say  that  the  list  of  legal  aid 

1.  Most  of  the  refugees  interviewed  at  the  2.  Role  of  INS  District  Directors  and  Im-  offices  the  INS  provides  in  the  Los  Angeles 
facilltes  did  not  express  complaints  about  migration  Judges.— An  alien  seeking  asylum  district  is  outdated  and  some  offices  like 
their  living  conditions,  though  some  of  in  the  U.S.  has  two  options:  he  may  apply  "El  Rescate",  has  been  deliberately  ex- 
those  interviewed  who  were  free  on  bond  for  asylum  before  the  local  INS  District  Di-  eluded  from  the  Ust. 

did  speak  of  the  harsh  living  conditions  in  rector  (DD),  or  he  may  raise  his  claim  for  In  El  Paso,  the  USCC  which  has  one 
the  centers,  particularly  at  El  Centro.  One  asylum  during  a  deporUtlon  hearing  before  lawyer  handles  approximately  50  Salvador- 
refugee  free  on  bond  in  Los  Angeles  told  of  an  INS  immigration  Judge,  as  a  claim  for  an  asylum  cases  per  month.  The  attorney  is 
the  extreme  heat  they  had  to  endure  out-  discretionary  relief.  However,  as  one  federal  called  by  the  INS  to  counsel  the  Salvador- 
doors  from  6  ajn.  to  7  p.m.  in  El  Centro.  He  court  Judge  recently  observed,  the  applica-  ans  of  their  right  to  seek  asylum  and  visits 
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the  detention  facility  twice  a  week.  USCC's 
experience  with  the  local  INS  district  office 
has  been  good,  and  they  consider  that  the 
source  of  the  problem  of  asylum  is  princi- 
pally one  of  nationsd  policy,  rather  than  in- 
dividual INS  officials. 

In  Harllngen,  the  USCC  is  the  only 
agency  offering  free  legal  aid.  "However,  it 
does  not  take  on  any  Salvadoran  cases  be- 
cause its  main  concern  is  to  handle  illegal 
Mexican  cases.  The  list  of  legal  aid  offices 
that  is  distributed  in  Harllngen  includes  at- 
torneys in  major  cities  in  Texas,  though 
none  in  Harllngen  itself,  the  only  group 
handling  Salvadoran  asylum  claims  in  Har- 
llngen are  private  attorneys  Brodyaga  & 
Garcia  who  offer  free  legal  services  only  to 
a  limited  number  of  Salvadorans.  They  are 
currently  representing  about  25  Salvadoran 
asylum  claims  in  Harllngen. 

VI.  Voluntary  Departure  and  Deporta- 
tions: 

A.  Over  90%  of  Salvadoran  entrants  in  the 
U.S.  return  "voluntarily".  It  is  estimated 
that  in  El  Paso,  which  we  thought  had  some 
of  the  more  enlightened  INS  officials  that 
we  met  on  this  mission,  the  rate  of  volun- 
tary return  is  about  60%.  In  Harllngen, 
Texas,  which  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
"voluntary  returnees"  (over  90%).  during 
FY  81  (Oct.  80-Aug.  81)  there  was  a  total  of 
about  2.700  Salvadorans  sent  back.  Of  these 
only  700  were  "deportees",  the  rest  being 
"volunteers".  The  numbers  returned  to  El 
Salvador  on  a  monthly  basis  were  as  follows: 


Los 
Anphs 


Btao 


Hartn- 


El 
(Mri 


Ortteiw w       w       220        h; 

Nownto  1«0 m  HA  177  NA 

DacntolStO N*  »  113  » 

JnaylSai ,  M  HA  184  177 

F«tn»1981 NA  MA  144  69 

MadtlMl NA  HA  357  102 

tanilSIl 435  NA  4a  114 

ibylStl 3«6  MA  405  NA 

jSlMl 309  NA  21!  29 

Juir  19«1  351  76  210  llf 

Aufist  1911 ___— 351  55  206  MA 

SVWrtn  IMl 351  47  NA  MA 

Tow ._ 1.4tl         171       2,6tt  709 

(kwd  Total-  5,030 

■  This  B  unto  om-Mf  Nk  total  nnte  nMtgd  ly  INS  to  hM  rctuncd 
to  El  SAato  dumi  tliS  oBiod 
NA^NotMdlbk 

B.  The  reasons  for  this  rather  anomalous 
situation  are  complex  and  varied: 

1.  According  to  the  INS.  the  majority  of  il- 
legal Salvadorans  decide  freely  to  return 
voluntarily  to  their  country  of  origin.  Our 
observation  to  this  statement  was  that  it  ap- 
peared contradictory  for  Salvadorans  to 
have  made  such  a  long  journey  and  then 
decide  so  quickly  to  return  voluntarily  once 
in  the  United  SUtes.  One  of  the  INS  district 
directors  agreed  that  this  was  a  paradox.  He 
also  added  that  the  duration  of  detention, 
from  six  to  eight  months,  possibly  deterred 
some  of  them  from  seeking  asylum. 

2.  For  many  private  attorneys,  however, 
the  reasons  for  large  numbers  of  voluntary 
departures  are  quite  different.  In  their  ex- 
perience, they  said  the  refugees  are  de- 
tained at  the  border  and  given  a  "voluntary 
departure"  form  to  sign  without  any  expla- 
nation with  respect  to  their  rights  to 
asylum.  They  allege  a  lot  of  psychological 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  Salvadorans 
to  opt  for  voluntary  departure.  They  report- 
ed that  they  usually  reach  the  Salvadorans 
after  they  have  signed  the  "voluntary  de- 
parture form"  and  that,  up  to  this  point, 
the  detainees  have  no  knowledge  that  they 
can  retract  from  their  signed  "voluntary  de- 
parture" statement.  For  them,  the  INS'  gen- 


eral attitude  is  to  expedite  the  return  of  all 
"illegals"  to  their  countries  of  origin  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  U.S.  government,  while  at 
the  same  time  to  process  asylum  applica- 
tions at  a  slow  and  deliberate  pace.  Accord- 
ingly at  every  stage,  "illegals"  are  encour- 
aged to  return  "voluntarily",  and  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  an  airline  ticket,  INS 
pays  for  them,  even  though  technically  they 
are  not  deportees. 

3.  In  our  view,  most  Salvadorans  entering 
the  U.S.  do  not  seem  to  know  that  they 
have  a  right  to  apply  for  asylum.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  Border  Patrol  treats  Salva- 
dorans Just  like  other  "illegals",  e.g.  Mexi- 
cans, and  rarely  advises  them  of  the  possi- 
bility of  seekliig  asylum.  However,  all  ille- 
gals are  immediately  advised  by  Border 
Patrol  officers  of  the  option  of  "voluntary 
departure"  and  those  who  want  to  exercise 
the  option  are  then  asked  to  sign  a  volun- 
tary depsuture  form  signifying  their  con- 
sent. We  understand  that  such  consent  may 
be  revoked  at  any  time  before  embarkation 
for  the  return  Journey,  and  that  many  Sal- 
vadorans have  done  precisely  that  after  be- 
coming aware  that  they  may  seek  asylum. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  Salvadorans  who 
we  spoke  to  and  who  had  opted  for  volun- 
tary departure  said  they  preferred  to  return 
home,  rather  than  sit  in  detention  indefi- 
nitely while  their  asylum  ^plications  were 
being  considered.  As  one  of  them  put  it,  "we 
would  rather  go  back  home  and  die",  or  in 
the  words  of  another,  "go  back  and  try  en- 
tering the  U.S.  again  and  with  luck  make  it 
next  time".  Our  impression  is  that  another 
reason  for  voluntary  return  Is  that  many 
Salvadoran  asylum  seekers  cannot  raise  the 
required  bond  money  to  secure  their  release 
from  detention— especially  in  view  of  the 
new  INS  policy  not  to  grant  work  authoriza- 
tion to  "illegals." 

C.  Forcible  return  of  minors.— Private 
groups  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  reported 
many  cases  of  forcible  return  of  Salvadoran 
unaccompanied  minors.  The  attorneys  at 
"El  Rescate"  alleged  that  minors  were  taken 
into  custody  and  given  the  same  treatment 
as  adults,  i.e.  INS  asks  them  to  sign  "volun- 
tary departure"  forms  or  face  deportation 
proceedings.  They  are  presently  represent- 
ing 10  documented  unaccompanied  minors 
that  are  subject  to  deportation.  They  are 
also  in  the  process  of  filing  a  complaint  that 
seeks  to  have  INS  give  every  refugee  minor 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  an  attorney 
before  Ijeing  returned  to  El  Salvador.  Ac- 
cording to  INS.  on  the  other  hand,  minors 
are  set  free  on  bond  when  there  are  rela- 
tives in  the  U.S.  that  can  claim  them.  Those 
without  relatives.  INS  admits,  are  generally 
returned  to  their  country. 

D.  Role  of  the  Mexican  Government.— 
The  INS  Border  Patrol  has  instructions  to 
return  immediately  Salvadoran  entrants 
who  have  valid  entry  visas  to  Mexico  on  en- 
counter, whether  or  not  they  seek  asylum. 
However,  if  entrants  have  no  valid  visa  for 
Mexico,  they  are  allowed  Into  the  U.S.  and 
are  detained.  According  to  "El  Rescate"  and 
the  ManK)  Area  Council,  there  are  no  guar- 
antees for  refugees  who  are  returned  to 
Mexico  that  they  will  not  be  forcibly  de- 
ported to  El  Salvador.  They  expressed  con- 
cern that  there  might  be  a  secret  agreement 
between  the  immigration  authorities  of 
both  countries  to  return  the  Salvadorans  to 
their  country  of  origin.  Salvadorans  we 
Interviewed,  who  had  spent  some  time  in 
Mexico,  spoke  of  harassment  suffered  by 
them  from  Mexican  immigration  officials. 

VII.  Possible  fate  upon  return  to  El  Salva- 
dor: 


The  INS  Indicated  it  had  no  means  of 
checking  on  the  fate  of  the  Salvadorans 
who  return  to  E3  Salvador.  They  said  they 
depend  on  State  Department's  diplomatic 
channels  for  their  Information  as  to  the  sit- 
uation in  El  Salvador,  and  it  was  their  un- 
derstanding that  returnees  were  not  being 
persecuted. 

The  refugees  themselves  were  not  sure  of 
their  probable  fate  upon  return  to  El  Salva- 
dor, but  most  of  them  believed  that  the  fact 
of  having  sought  refuge  abroad  made  them 
more  v\ilnerable  to  persecution  and  harass- 
ment. As  INS  makes  travel  arrangements 
for  deportation  and  voluntary  departure  in 
conjunction  with  the  Salvadoran  consular 
authorities  in  the  United  States,  some  refu- 
gees expressed  fear  that  since  their  names 
are  Icnown  to  the  Salvadoran  authorities, 
they  may  be  in  danger  of  persecution  by  the 
govenunent  on  arrival.  Though  the  private 
agencies  could  not  provide  concrete  evidence 
of  persecution  of  returnees,  they  contended 
that  such  persons'  lives  were  in  danger  not 
only  because  of  the  fact  of  a  civil  war  situa- 
tion there,  but  also  because  their  stay 
abroad  made  them  suspect  to  both  sides  in 
the  civU  war.  Since  our  return,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  mailed  in  El  Salvador  from 
one  of  the  refugees  we  interviewed  before 
his  return  there.  Although  nothing  serious 
seems  to  have  happened  to  him  since  get- 
ting back,  he  expressed  fear  for  his  safety 
and  requested  resettlement  in  Canada. 
VIII.  Conclusions: 

We  would,  in  conclusion,  like  to  make  the 
following  comments: 

A.  All  the  ENS  District  Directors  and 
other  officials  we  met  were  extremely  cour- 
teous and  helpful  to  us— an  indication  of 
the  respect  they  hold  for  our  agency. 

B.  The  influx  of  Salvadorans  into  the  U.S. 
continues  unat>ated.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged by  all  parties  concerned,  including 
INS.  that  this  influx,  which  became  more 
pronounced  during  early  1980,  has  some 
causal  relationship  to  the  intensity  of  civil 
strife  in  El  Salvador. 

C.  INS  continues  to  deport  or  return  hun- 
dreds of  Salvadorans  each  month.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  INS'  general  presumption  is  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Salvadorans 
coming  to  the  U.S.  left  their  home  for  eco- 
nomic rather  than  political  reasons  and 
therefore  do  not  qualify  for  asylum.  That  is 
basically  why  ail  undocumented  Salvador- 
ans are  taken  before  inunlgration  Judges  for 
deportation  proceedings  without  district  di- 
rector's Initial  determination  as  to  their  eli- 
gibility or  non-ellglbllity  for  asylum.  This  is 
also  why  INS  has  adopted  a  tough  enforce- 
ment policy  which,  in  turn,  acts  as  a  disin- 
centive for  many  Salvadorans  to  seek 
asylum  in  the  U.S.— a  lengthy  and  expensive 
process.  It  is  this  combination  of  factors- 
detention,  high  bonds,  non-work  authoriza- 
tion, lengthy  wait  for  asylum  claims  adjudi- 
cation, and  lack  of  proper  counsel  that  has 
led  a  disproportionately  large  number  of 
Salvadorans  to  opt  for  voluntary  return. 

D.  Many  of  the  Salvadorans  we  spoke  to, 
on  being  asked  why  they  had  travelled  to 
the  U.S.,  usually  responded  that  they  had 
come  in  search  of  job  or  education  opportu- 
nities. However,  when  we  Inquired  further 
as  to  whether  they  would  still  have  come  to 
the  U.S.  if  there  were  no  on-gong  civil  con- 
flict in  their  country,  all  without  exception 
responded  that  they  would  obviously  have 
had  no  cause  to  leave  since  there  would 
have  been  Jobs  for  them  at  home  and  uni- 
versities would  have  stayed  open.  Yet  some 
others  spoke  simply  of  the  climate  of  vio- 
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lence  and  death  that  had  compelled  them  to 
flee  their  homeland. 

E.  Although  INS  officials  privately  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  civil  war  situation  in  El 
Salvador,  they  assert  this  is  not  enough  to 
Justify  grant  of  asylum  on  Individual  basis. 
Ac«>rdingly,  not  a  single  Salvadoran  case  in 
the  INS  districts  we  visited  had  been  grant- 
ed asyliun.  We  pointed  to  the  district  direc- 
tors we  met  that,  besides  asylum,  there  were 
other  discretionary  reliefs  under  U.S.  law 
deaiipied  for  this  kind  of  situation  e.g.  (a) 
Deferred  action— for  those  cases  "where  the 
district  director  determines  that  adverse 
(deportation)  action  would  be  unconscion- 
able or  result  in  undue  hardship  because  of 
the  existence  of  appealing  humanitarian 
factors.  .  ."—(INS  Operations  Instructions 
(OI)  103-la(ii);  (b)  Stay  of  deporUtion— for 
those  cases  where  there  are  "compelling  hu- 
manitarian factors",  (OI.  243.3(a)  and  (c) 
Voluntary  departure— for  cases  of  "tempo- 
rary inability  to  return  to  (one's  country)  on 
accoimt  of  dvil  war  or  catastrophic  circum- 
stances" (OI.  242.10f(3)).  We  then  inquired 
whether  any  Salvadoran  had  benefited  from 
any  of  these  reliefs.  In  all  the  districts  we 
visited,  we  were  told  there  was  not  one 
single  beneficiary.  This  was  because,  as  one 
INS  director  put,  "we  are  following  a  policy 
laid  for  us  from  the  top".  It  is,  therefore, 
fair  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  systematic 
practice  designed  to  forcibly  return  Salva- 
dorans.  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  their 
asylum  claims.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  equal- 
ly fair  to  say  the  INS  does  not  seem  to  be 
practicing  a  discriminatory  program  against 
Salvadorans.  The  unfortunate  situation  is 
that  Salvadorans  are  being  treated  like  all 
other  illegal  entrants  without  taking  into 
account  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their 
country. 

F.  Many  Salvadorans  we  spoke  to  asked  us 
what  UNHCR  could  do  for  them  in  their  sit- 
uation. We  informed  them  that  UNHCR 
was  most  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  their 
deportation  back  to  their  homeland,  and 
that  we  had  requested  U.S.  authorities  to 
adopt  more  liveral  asylum  practices  towards 
their  group  but  were  not  very  optimistic 
that  such  change  was  imminent.  To  those 
who  asked  about  resettlement  possibilities 
into  Canada  or  other  countries,  we  advised 
them  to  contact  us  directly  in  Washington. 
We  would  appreciate  any  comments  HQs 
may  have  concerning  the  availability  of  re- 
settlement opportimitles  anywhere  for 
those  deserving  Salvadorans  in  the  U.S.  who 
fail  to  get  asylum  here  and  are  threatened 
with  expulsion. 

O.  One  of  the  activist  church  groups  we 
met  with  in  Tucson  was  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  role  of  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities and  the  expulsion  of  Salvadorans 
from  the  U.S.  They  allege  that  the  U.S.  rou- 
tinely hands  back  to  Mexican  authorities 
many  of  the  Salvadorans  arrested  at  the 
border  and  Mexico,  in  turn,  returns  them  to 
El  Salvador.  They  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Western  Airlines  flights  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Salvador  carrying  Salvadoran  return- 
ees normally  stopped  overnight  in  Mexico 
City.  Accordingly,  they  suspected  there  was 
some  secret  understanding  between  the  U.S. 
and  Mexican  authorities  to  co-operate  in 
the  expulsion  of  Salvadorans.  We  informed 
them  that  UNHCR  was  not  aware  that 
Mexico,  acting  either  individually  or  In  cor- 
roboration with  the  U.S.,  was  itself  sending 
back  EI  Salvadoran  asylum  seekers— a  policy 
that  would  seem  incompatible  with  Mexico's 
well  known  position  regarding  the  Salvador- 
an political  situation.  We  promised,  howev- 
er, that  our  office  in  Mexico  would  look  into 
these  allegations. 


IX.  Recommendation: 

Recommend  that  UNHCR  continue  to  ex- 
press its  concern  to  the  U.S.  Government 
that  its  apparent  failure  to  grant  asylum  to 
any  significant  number  of  Salvadorans,  cou- 
pled with  continuing  large-scale  forcible  and 
voluntary  return  to  El  Salvador,  would 
appear  to  represent  a  negation  of  its  respon- 
sibilities assumed  upon  its  adherence  to  the 
Protocol. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
earlier  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cprre- 
spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Coimrmx  on  the  Judiciaht, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  6,  1981. 
Hon.  ALEXAiniER  M.  Haig,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Au  As  you  know,  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  Lebanese  and  Nlcaraguan 
conflicts,  the  United  States  temporarily 
adopted  a  number  of  special  immigration 
measures  to  deal  with  nationals  from  those 
countries  who  were  in  the  United  States  on 
non-immigrant  visas  or  outside  seeking  to 
visit  or  find  temporary  safe-haven  here. 

Basically,  these  measures  involved  the 
granting  of  stays  of  voluntary  departure  for 
Lebanese  or  Nicaraguans— with  permission 
for  them  to  work.  If  that  was  necessary 
under  the  circumstances— and  adopting 
more  flexible  visa  guidelines  for  those  who 
had  family  or  other  ties  in  the  United 
States.  These  st>ecial  immigration  measures 
helped  countless  hundreds  of  families, 
giving  them  safe-haven  from  the  violence 
and  conflict  within  their  own  countries. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Policy  last  week,  I 
raised  this  Issue  with  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  relative  to  El  Salvadorans.  I  was 
particularly  concerned  over  reports  of  large- 
scale  deportations  of  Salvadorans.  Given 
the  escalating  violence  in  El  Salvador,  I  be- 
lieve we  most  be  vigilant  that  we  are  not  un- 
necessarily endangering  the  lives  of  Salva- 
dorans who  understandably  do  not  want  to 
retiUTi  to  tbeir  country  at  this  time. 

Considering  we  adopted  special  immigra- 
tion measures  for  the  Lebanese  in  1975-76, 
and  for  Nicaraguans  two  years  ago,  why  has 
the  Department  of  State  failed  to  propose 
such  action  now  relative  to  Salvadorans? 
CHearly,  the  Immigration  Service  must  await 
a  formal  recommendation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  prior  to  initiating  a  policy  of 
automatically  granting  stays  of  voluntary 
departure. 

I  have  aaked  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  to  provide  the  Subcom- 
mittee with  detaUed  information  on  the 
processing  and  deportation  of  Salvadorans, 
especially  ^ce  January.  In  the  meantime,  I 
would  appreciate  receiving  your  views  on 
this  issue,  and  whether  the  Department  is 
prepared  to  recommend  to  INS  special  im- 
migration measures  for  Salvadorans  in  the 
United  States  or  at  our  borders. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kxhitedt. 
Rankine  Minority  Member,  Subcommit- 
tee   on     Immigration    and    Refugee 
Polict. 


Depaktmxnt  or  Statk, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  17, 1981. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  KENinsDT, 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  replying  to 
your  letter  of  April  6,  to  the  Secretary  re- 
questing that  the  Department  of  State  rec- 
ommend to  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  (INS)  that  Salvadorans  in  the 
United  States  be  granted  voluntary  depar- 
ture status  in  lieu  of  forcible  repatriation  to 
El  Salvador  and  work  authorization  and  a 
more  flexible  visa  policy  for  those  who  have 
relatives  In  the  United  States. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Protocol  Relat- 
ing to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  the  United 
States  is  prohibited  from  undertaking  the 
forced  expulsion  movement  of  a  refugee  to  a 
country  or  frontier  where  persecution  is 
likely  to  occur.  In  addition,  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980  obliges  the  granting  of  asylimi 
status  to  those  who  establish  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution  upon  return  to  their 
country  of  nationality  for  reason  of  race,  re- 
ligion, nationality,  membership  of  a  particu- 
lar social  group,  or  political  opinion.  The  re- 
sponsibUity  for  establishing  a  well-foimded 
fear  of  persecution  rests  with  each  appli- 
cant. The  INS  does  not  classify  Salvadorans 
in  the  United  States  as  refugees  unless  they 
Individually  establish  that  their  fear  of 
being  persecuted  is  a  well-founded  one. 

While  questions  regarding  exclusions  or 
deportation  proceedings  are.  of  course, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  INS.  the  Immi- 
gration Service  has  informed  us  that  no  Sal- 
vadoran asylum  seeker  is  sent  back  until  a 
determination  has  been  made  that  the 
claimant  has  not  established  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
Salvadorans  to  "formally"  request  asylum. 
If  a  positive  indication  of  unwillingness  to 
return  to  El  Salvador  is  made,  and  if  the  un- 
willingness is  based  on  a  fear  of  being  perse- 
cuted, that  Is  sufficient  to  have  the  case 
processed  through  asylum  procedures. 

Due  to  the  so-called  "final  offensive"  last 
January  by  the  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  Department  believed 
it  prudent  to  ask  the  INS  to  suspend  action 
for  90  days  on  Salvadoran  asylum  requests. 
This  90-day  period  lapses  April  IS  at  which 
time  the  Department  intends  to  resume 
review  of  Salvadoran  asylum  requests.  For 
those  who  establish  a  well-foimded  fear  of 
persecution  upon  return  to  El  Salvador  the 
Department,  ia  its  advisory  opinion,  will  so 
inform  the  appropriate  INS  District  Office. 

While  civil  strife  and  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor continue  at  distressing  levels,  conditions 
there  do  not.  at  present,  warrant  the  grant- 
ing of  blanket  voluntary  departure  to  Salva- 
dorans in  the  United  States. 

While  fighting  in  some  areas  has  been 
severe.  El  Salvador  has  not  suffered  the 
same  level  of  wide-spread  fighting,  destruc- 
tion and  breakdown  of  public  services  and 
order  as  did  for  example,  Nicaragua,  Leba- 
non or  Uganda  at  the  time  when  voluntary 
departure  was  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  granted  by  INS  for  nationals  of 
those  countries. 

Public  order  and  public  services,  while 
under  a  serious  attack,  are  still  maintained, 
especially  In  El  Salvador  and  the  larger 
cities. 

Moreover,  Salvadorans  now  present  in  the 
U.S.,  whose  number  may  be  as  high  as 
500,000,  who  were  not  involved  in  political 
or  military  activities  before  their  departure, 
would  not  face,  upon  return,  any  more 
danger  than  is  faced  by  their  compatriots 
who  never  left  the  country. 
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We  believe  that  the  majority  of  Salvador- 
ans in  the  United  States  did  not  depart 
their  country  solely  to  seek  safehaven  in 
this  country. 

Most  traveled  through  third  countries 
before  entering  the  United  SUtes  and  many 
of  them  entered  quite  some  time  ago.  Other 
countries  closer  to  El  Salvador.  'Honduras 
for  example,  have  been  generous  in  offering 
safehaven  to  Savadorans  who  have  fled. 

Thus,  it  is  not  true  that  only  the  United 
States  is  a  possible  refuge.  The  Department, 
therefore,  at  this  time,  is  not  in  a  position  to 
recommend  to  the  INS  the  blanket  granting 
of  voluntary  departure  status  or  work  au- 
thorization for  Salvadorans  presently  in  the 
U.S. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  non-immigrant  visas  for  Savadorans 
outside  our  borders.  As  you  know,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  provides  that 
visa  applicants  must  be  considered  to  be  in- 
tended immigrants  until  they  establish  that 
they  qualify  for  one  of  the  non-immigrant 
classifications. 

Visitors  establish  eligibility  by  demon- 
strating economic,  family,  or  social  ties  to 
their  homelands  which  would  induce  them 
to  depart  voluntarily  after  a  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

The  extraordinary  circtunstances  exisiting 
in  such  nations  as  Lebanon  and  Nicaragua, 
to  which  visa  applicants  would  obviously 
not  wish  to  return  until  circumstances  re- 
turned to  normal,  would  prevent  persons 
who  would  otherwise  be  well  qualified,  from 
obtaining  visas. 

In  these  circimistances,  we  advised  consul- 
ar officers  to  take  a  "long-term  view"  of  the 
applicants'  ties  to  their  homelands,  those  at- 
tachments which  would  induce  them  to 
return  abroad  when  circimistances  returned 
to  normal.  This  policy  obviously  cannot 
assist  an  applicant  who  would  not  qualify 
for  a  visitor's  visa  under  any  circumstances. 

As  previously  noted,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  circtunstances  in  El  Salvador  reach 
the  same  levels  as  existed  in  Lebanon  or 
Nicaragua.  Furthermore,  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  are  Salvadoran  visa  applicants 
who  in  normal  times  could  expect  to  receive 
visas  who  are  now  being  denied  because  the 
current  situation  created  questions  about 
their  intentions  as  tourists. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  assess  Sal- 
vadoran developments  closely  and  will 
inform  the  INS  should  these  developments 
dictate  a  change  in  our  position  regarding 
voluntary  departure  status  for  Salvadorans. 
Sincerely, 

Alvin  Paul  Drischler, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

ComaTTKB  OH  THE  JiTSICIART, 

WashingUm,  D.C,  April  6,  1981. 
Hon.  David  Crosland, 

Acting  Commissioner,  Immigration  and 
Naturali^ation  Service,  Department  of 
Justice,  Washirigton,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Crosland:  To  follow-up  our  dis- 
cussion at  last  week's  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  relative  to  special  immigration  meas- 
ures for  El  Salvadorans  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  written  the  attached  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig. 

I  appreciate  that  INS  must  receive  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Department  of 
State  prior  to  establishing  a  policy  of  grant- 
ing stays  of  voluntary  departure  for  Salva- 
dorans who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  their 
country  at  this  time  because  of  the  escalat- 
ing civil  strife.  However,  I  am  hopeful  the 


Department  will  soon  make  such  a  recom- 
mendation, for  I  believe  it  is  clearly  war- 
ranted. 

Again,  I  appreciated  your  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  whatever  INS  statistics 
you  have  on  the  recent  processing  and/or 
deportation  of  El  Salvadoran  nationals. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration,  and 
best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Subcommit- 
tee   on    Immigration    and    Refugee 
Policy. 

U.S.  Department  op  Josticb,  Immi- 
gration AND  Naturalization 
Service. 

Washington,  D.C,  May  1,  1981. 
Hon.  EDWARD  M.  Kennedy, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,   Subcommittee 
on    Immigration    and   Refugee   Policy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  6,  1981.  requesting  what- 
ever statistics  we  have  on  recent  deportation 
of  El  Salvadoran  nationals,  the  following  tn- 
formatlon  is  available  at  this  time:  For  the 
year  October  1979  through  September  1980, 
8,868  Salvadorans  were  ext>elled.  Since  Oc- 
tober 1980  the  following  expulsions  have 
taken  place,  including  voluntary  repatri- 
ation and  deportation:  October  1980.  825, 
November  1980.  776.  December  1980,  721. 
January  1981,  894.  The  statistics  are  not  yet 
available  for  February  and  March. 

During  your  questioning  in  the  hearing 
you  referred  to  previous  instances  in  which 
blanket  periods  of  voluntary  departure  were 
granted.  I  have  enclosed,  for  your  informa- 
tion, a  summary  of  those  instances,  begin- 
ning with  Ethiopia  in  lAay  1977. 

We  have  received  word  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to 
reconunend  a  blanket  granting  of  voluntary 
departure  for  illegal  Salvadorans  presently 
in  the  United  States.  However,  on  April  IS. 
1981,  the  Department  resumed  a  case  by 
case  review  of  Salvadoran  political  asylum 
requests.  For  those  who  can  establish  a  well 
founded  fear  of  persecution  upon  return  to 
El  Salvador,  State  will  inform  the  appropri- 
ate Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
District  office. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  matter. 
Let  me  know  if  you  wish  additional  informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Davis  Crosland, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

Enclosures 

Aliens  from  the  following  countries  have 
been  granted  blanket  periods  of  voluntary 
departure. 

Ethiopia— May  1977  to  present. 

Uganda— April  1978  to  present. 

Irmn-April  1979  to  November  1980. 

Nicaragua— June  1979  to  September  1980. 

StmllartUes: 

1.  All  grants  were  baaed  upon  Department 
of  State  recommendations. 

2.  Department  of  State  was  not  recom- 
mending that  any  of  the  Involved  nationali- 
ties be  considered  as  a  refugee  within  the 
meaning  of  303(aX7).  Ugandan  and  Nlcara- 
guan aliens  were  ineligible  for  consideration 
under  303(aK7),  as  stated  by  Ms.  P.  Derian 
in  a  letter  to  Commissioner  Castillo  con- 
cerning Ethiopians  and  Ugandans  dated 
April  7,  1978.  "Since  Refugees  from  many 
countries.  Including  Uganda,  are  ineligible 
for  refugee  status  under  the  proviso  to  Sec- 


tion 203(aK7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (IN A)  due  to  geographic  crite- 
ria imposed  by  that  section,  many  refugees 
in  the  U.S.  can  only  be  placed  in  voluntary 
departure  status."  The  Iranian  and  Ethiopi- 
ans were  apparently  found  ineligible  by  De- 
partment of  State  for  reasons  other  than 
the  geographic  criteria. 

3.  All  initial  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  Department  of  State  prior  to  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

Differences:  E^thiopians  and  Ugandans 
were  granted  voluntary  departure  in  one 
year  increments. 

Nicaraguans  and  Iranians  were  granted 
voluntary  departure  to  specified  dates  as 
recommended  by  Department  of  State. 

LEBANON 

Based  upon  E>epartment  of  State  opinions 
a  policy  wire  dated  July  1,  1976  (attached) 
was  issued  stating  that  Lebanese  nationals' 
requests  for  extensions  of  voluntary  depar- 
ture should  be  viewed  sympathetically  on  a 
case  by  case  t>asis  (not  a  blanket  grant  of 
voluntary  departure). 

ETHIOPIA 

Per  request  of  Patricia  M.  E>erian,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs  (letter  dated  >iay 
1977).  a  poUcy  wire,  dated  July  12,  1977  (at- 
tached) was  issued  stating  that  voluntary 
departure  would  be  granted  to  Ethiopian 
nationals  in  one  year  increments. 

On  July  18,  1980,  Victor  H.  Palmlert, 
United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs wrote  to  Commissioner  Crosland  and 
requested  that  INS  continue  to  defer  depor- 
tation of  Ethiopians.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  policy. 

UGANDA 

Per  request  contained  in  Ms.  Derian's 
letter  of  April  7,  1978  concerning  both 
Ugandans  and  Ethiopians,  a  policy  memo- 
randum, dated  June  8,  1978  (attached)  was 
issued  stating  that  Uganda  Nationals  would 
be  granted  voluntary  departure  in  one  year 
increments. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  22, 1979,  Ms.  Derian 
advised  INS  that  conditions  were  too  unset- 
tled in  Uganda  to  warrant  a  change  of 
policy. 

IRAN 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Michael  Egan.  Associate 
Attorney  General,  dated  March  19.  1979. 
Mr.  David  Newsom,  Under  Secretary  for  Po- 
litical Affairs.  Department  of  State,  request- 
ed that  Iranians  not  be  forced  to  return  to 
Iran. 

Mr.  Egan  responded  to  Mr.  Newsom  on 
April  11.  1979  and  stated  that  departure 
would  not  be  enforced  until  September  I. 
1979. 

On  April  16,  1979,  a  policy  wire  (attached) 
was  Issued  stating  that  Iranians  would  be 
granted  voluntary  departure  until  Septem- 
ber 1.  1979.  July  20.  1979  a  poUcy  wire  (at- 
tached) was  Issued  clarifying  the  policy  re- 
garding employment  authorization.  On  July 
28,  1979,  Mr.  Newsom  wrote  to  Mr.  Egan  re- 
questing an  extension  of  the  voltmtary  de- 
parture period  to  March  1, 1980. 

Mr.  Egan  responded  to  Mr.  Newsom  on 
August  2,  1979  advising  him  that  Iranians 
would  be  extended  until  June  1, 1980. 

On  August  9,  1979.  a  policy  wire  (at- 
tached) was  issued  extending  the  date  to 
June  1.  1980.  cnarlfication  wires  (attached) 
were  issued  on  August  10.  1979  and  Septem- 
ber 20, 1979.  On  November  23, 1979.  a  policy 
wire  (attached)  was  issued  concerning  the 
revocation  of  the  voluntary  departure 
period  previously  granted. 
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In  a  letter  to  Commissioner  Castillo  dated 
June  26,  1979.  Mr.  Warren  Christopher, 
Acting  Secretary,  Department  of  State,  re- 
quested that  INS  place  Nicaraguan  nation- 
als in  a  voluntary  departure  status  until  De- 
cember 31, 1979. 

A  policy  wire  (attached)  dated  July  3, 1979 
stated  that,  for  Nlcaragiians  in  the  U.S.  as 
of  June  27,  1979,  voluntary  departure 
should  be  granted  until  December  31,  1979. 

Mr.  Christopher  requested,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Commissioner  dated  August  17,  1979, 
that  the  policy  not  be  limited  to  Nlcara- 
guans  who  were  in  the  U.S.  as  of  June  27, 
1979.  Mr.  Christopher  wrote  again  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1980  and  on  June  27,  1980  requesting 
extensions  of  voluntary  departure  to  June 
30,  1980  and  September  28,  respectively. 
Policy  wires  (attached)  were  issued  to  that 
effect  on  January  4,  1980;  January  8.  1980; 
and  July  1.  1980.  Mr.  Christopher  wrote  on 
October  1,  1980  that  further  extensions  of 
voluntary  departure  was  not  necessary. 

A  policy  wire  (attached)  was  issued  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1980  stating  that  Nicaraguan  re- 
quests for  voluntary  departure  would  be 
handled  on  a  case  by  case  basis  (no  longer  a 
blanket  grant  of  voluntary  departure). 


SALVADORAN  GOVERNMENT  AC- 
TIONS IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE 
POUR  MURDERED  AMERICAN 
CHURCHWOMEN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
welcome  the  reports,  which  I  have 
seen  In  recent  days,  that  there  is  final- 
ly some  movement  in  the  investigation 
into  the  murders  more  than  a  yesir  ago 
of  four  American  churchwomen  In  El 
Salvador.  These  reports  say  that  six 
former  members  of  the  Salvadoran 
National  Guard  were  turned  over  to  ci- 
vilian authorities  on  Pebruary  10  as 
suspects  In  the  murders  of  the  church- 
women. 

Since  that  tragic  event  I  and  many 
concerned  Americans  have  been  seri- 
ously concerned  at  the  failure  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  to  pursue 
seriously  the  investigations  into  these 
murders  and  we  have  been  equally  dis- 
tressed by  this  administration's  appar- 
ently relaxed  and  at  times  callous  atti- 
tude on  this  problem.  In  legislation 
last  fall,  the  Congress  emphasized  our 
determination  that  there  must  be 
progress  in  bringing  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  the  murders  If  there 
was  to  be  any  bilateral  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  murders 
last  December,  the  U.S.  Senate  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  which  I  had  introduced 
expressing  deep  concern  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible 
for  the  murders,  urging  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ea  Salvador  to  use  every  legal 
means  available  to  bring  about  a  Just 
and  expeditious  resolution  of  these 
cases,  and  urging  the  administration 
to  press  for  such  a  resolution 

In  welcoming  the  transfer  of  six  sus- 
pects to  civilian  authorities,  I  caution 
the  administration  that  this  is  only  a 
small  first  step  and  it  has  been  long  in 


coming.  The  many  religious  leaders 
and  other  concerned  Americans  will  be 
watching  for  continued  progress  and 
for  tangible  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  "El  Salvador  is  pursuing  this 
case  to  its  conclusion  where  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  murders  are  brought 
to  justice. 


THE  1983  BUDGET  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  both  about  the 
budget  outlook  and  what  appears  to  be 
a  developing  confrontation  between 
the  administration  and  Congress.  It 
has  not  been  a  happy  week  for  the 
Nation.  On  Monday,  President  Reagan 
sent  us  a  budget  which  includes  both 
massive  cuts  In  spending  and  massive 
deficits.  There  are,  I  must  admit,  some 
attractive  features  to  his  proposals: 
The  1982  tax  cut  for  individual  tax- 
payers would  remain  on  schedule  and 
spending  for  national  defense  would 
be  increased  as  the  President  has 
promised.  But  the  bottom  line  is 
simply  unacceptable.  Even  tf  Congress 
were  to  agree  to  all  the  deep  cuts  pro- 
posed for  social  programs— which  of 
course  is  extremely  unlikely— the  defi- 
cit would  remain  so  large  that  interest 
rates  would  remain  high  enough  to 
choke  off  any  prospect  of  economic  re- 
covery. 

High  interest  rates  have  already  flat- 
tened the  automobile  and  construction 
industries  and  hit  other  industries 
hard  as  well.  Everywhere  in  my  State, 
businessmen,  particularly  owners  of 
small  businesses,  fear  that  they  cannot 
survive  a  continuation  of  the  interest 
rates  the  Nation  has  experienced.  Un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  count  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  bring  down 
interest  rates.  If  they  try  to  Increase 
the  money  supply  to  bring  down  inter- 
est rates  they  may  do  so  for  a  short 
time.  But  increasing  the  money  supply 
rapidly  will  bring  on  more  inflation 
and  ultimately  higher  interest  rates. 
And,  in  any  event,  Mr.  Volcker  and  the 
Fed  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
Intend  to  adhere  to  fairly  tight  mone- 
tary policy.  Thus,  the  ball  is  squarely 
in  the  lap  of  Congress— if  interest 
rates  are  to  come  down  and  economic 
recovery  to  proceed,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  something  about  the  defi- 
cit. 

On  Tuesday,  even  as  criticism  of  his 
budget  by  his  fellow  Republicans  was 
beginning  to  mount.  President  Reagan 
began  to  sound  uncharacteristically 
strident.  First  he  told  us  he  had 
"drawn  a  line  in  the  dirt"  and  dared  us 
to  step  across  it.  Then  he  told  us  to 
"put  up  or  shut  up." 

On  Wednesday,  just  yesterday,  my 
distinguished  colleague  Fritz  Hol- 
LiNGS  did  put  up  an  alternative  propos- 
al. Like  the  majority  leader,  I  find  it 
intriguing  and  worthy  of  further  con- 
sideration. Senator  Hollings'  proposal 
is,  in  some  respects,  a  mirror  image  of 


President  Reagan's.  While  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  contains  some  attractive 
Items  with  an  absolutely  unacceptable 
bottom  line.  Senator  Hollings  has 
boldly  presented  us  an  alternative  full 
of  unacceptable  items  but  with  an  at- 
tractive bottom  line.  I  believe  few  of 
us  would  like  to  freeze  defense  spend- 
ing, defer  tax  cuts  we  have  already  en- 
acted, or  freeze  cost-of-living  increases 
for  social  security  recipients.  But  the 
bottom  line— smaller  deficits,  lower  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  prospect  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  a  goal  we  have  to 
find  some  way  to  attain. 

Today  we  recess  for  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  Perhaps  the  best 
gift  we  can  give  the  American  people 
Is  to  go  home  and  think  about  the 
grim  alternatives  before  us.  For 
myself,  I  want  to  congratulate  Senator 
Rollings  on  the  courage  of  his  alter- 
native. The  outline  he  has  presented 
has  a  long  way  to  go.  I  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, it  places  a  disproportionate 
burden  on  individuals.  If  we  were  to 
accept  an  austerity  budget  freezing 
both  tax  cuts  and  spending,  all  seg- 
ments of  society  should  contribute. 
Thus,  a  minimum  tax  on  corporate 
income  or  some  other  similar  measure 
might  be  added  to  Insure  that  the  bur- 
dens are  shared  by  all.  But  Senator 
HoLLiNCffi'  proposal  is  a  serious  one  and 
I  believe  it  unfortunate  that  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan  has  dismissed  it  out 
of  hand  as  "absolutely  ridiculous."  I 
hope  that,  over  the  recess,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committees  in 
both  Houses  will  be  able  to  develop  an 
acceptable  alternative  with  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  not 
only  about  the  budget  outlook  but  the 
process  by  which  we  in  Congress  deal 
with  the  budget.  Last  year  was  not  a 
good  year  for  any  of  us.  While  we  used 
to  have  a  "budget  season,"  last  year 
we  had  a  "budget  session"  and  did 
little  else.  In  the  absence  of  an  alter- 
native budget,  we  wUl  repeat  last  year 
all  over  again.  One  of  the  attractive 
features  of  Senator  Rollings'  bold 
proposal  is  that  he  has  focused  on  the 
big  ticket  items— defense,  entitle- 
ments, and  taxes.  He  has  not  tried  to 
come  up  with  a  nickle  and  dime  solu- 
tion to  a  hundred  billion  dollar  prob- 
lem. If  we  try  to,  we  face  the  prospect 
of  fighting  over  the  budget  line  by  line 
all  over  again  all  year  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Rollings  for  the 
boldness  of  his  wisdom.  And  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  my 
Republican  colleagues  for  not  dismiss- 
ing such  alternatives  out  of  hand  as 
has  the  administration. 


February  11,  1982 
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S.  2022— EMERGENCY  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2022,  which  would  pro- 
vide emergency  supplemental '  appro- 
priations for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
The  $46.3  million  in  operating  expense 
funding  is  Intended  as  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure to  forestall  the  military  personnel 
cutbacks,  facility  shutdowns,  and 
vessel  decommissionlngs  necessitated 
by  the  4-percent  across-the-board  cut 
in  December's  continuing  resolution. 

Most  of  these  actions  in  response  to 
the  cut  are  scheduled  to  be  completed 
by  April  1.  Already  some  300  military 
personnel  have  been  separated,  with 
3,400  more  to  come  unless  we  enact 
this  special  supplemental.  Vessel  traf- 
fic service  systems,  innovative  new  ap- 
proaches to  controlling  vessel  traffic 
in  our  busiest  ports,  will  cease  in  all 
but  three  of  those  ports.  Two  of  the 
key  district  headquarters,  including 
the  12th  District  in  Long  Beach  which 
serves  Nevada  citizens,  will  be  closed, 
along  with  stations  for  vessels  and  air- 
craft, boating  safety  detachments,  and 
many  other  offices  throughout  the 
country.  Ten  more  vessels  will  be  de- 
commissioned. Although  on  the  aver- 
age these  vessels  were  built  37  years 
ago,  the  size  of  the  Coast  Guard  fleet 
has  shnink  to  such  an  extent  that 
these  vessels  are  required  for  essential 
services.  For  example,  without  the  ice- 
breaker Mackinaw,  commerce  on  the 
Great  Lakes  will  be  choked  by  ice  a 
month  early,  with  serious  economic 
consequences  for  Great  Lakes  commu- 
nities. Activities  in  boating  safety,  aids 
to  navigation,  oceaiiographic  research, 
equipment  maintenance,  and  training 
will  be  curtailed  as  well.  Lives  of  our 
marlners  could  easily  be  lost  because 
of  diminished  search  and  rescue  serv- 
ices. 

On  the  Commerce  Committee  over 
the  past  several  years  we  have  become 
very  concerned  about  the  conse- 
quences of  a  decade  of  underfundlng 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  This  agency  has 
sailed  bravely  ahead  in  spite  of  the 
impact  on  services  and  morale  brought 
about  by  a  failure  to  recognize  its 
needs. 

The  present  administration,  in  spite 
of  its  fine  rhetoric  regarding  law  en- 
forcement and  national  security,  has 
shown  little  enlightenment  in  its  budg- 
etary proposals  for  Coast  Guard.  You 
will  recall  that  in  pressing  for  the 
across-the-board  cut  at  the  end  of  1981 
the  administration  proposed  that  de- 
fense and  law  enforcement  agencies  be 
exempted  from  the  cut.  One  would 
think  such  a  proposal  would  have  ex- 
empted the  Coast  Guard,  which  is  the 
principal  maritime  law  enforcement 
agency  and  serves  as  part  of  the  Navy 
in  time  of  war.  But  no,  the  administra- 
tion said  the  Coast  Guard  would  not 
be  exempted. 


Remarkably,  it  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  President  does  not  view 
the  maritime  drug  interdiction  pro- 
gram as  a  law  enforcement  activity, 
even  though  armed  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters seize  $1.6  billion  in  illegal  drugs 
and  100  vessels  at  sea  every  year.  The 
fishery  law  enforcement  program 
deters  cheating  by  foreign  fishermen 
permitted  to  fish  in  our  waters.  A  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  this  enforcement 
could  mean  that  millions  of  dollars  in 
U.S.  fishery  resources  will  go  to  other 
coimtries  without  benefits  to  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry  or  American  seafood 
consimiers. 

How  can  the  administration  say  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  not  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation's  security?  This 
organization  has  played  an  active  part 
in  all  the  wars  of  this  century.  In 
World  War  II,  its  ships  and  aircraft 
participated  in  convoy  escort  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  its  personnel 
formed  the  bulwark  of  the  security  for 
key  maritime  ports.  In  the  Vietnam 
war,  its  units  were  readily  integrated 
with  naval  riverine  and  coastal  forces. 
And  today  the  Navy  is  recognizing  the 
special  expertise  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  shallow  water  operations  and  will  be 
relying  heavily  on  It  for  security  of 
our  coastlines  and  ports,  as  well  as  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean. 

Mr.  President,  this  emergency  meas- 
ure will  simply  do  what  should  have 
been  done  in  December.  Like  other  de- 
fense and  law  enforcement  agencies 
the  Coast  Guard  should  be  freed  from 
the  arbitary  effect  of  the  across-the- 
board  cuts.  It  is  especially  imperative 
because  the  Coast  Guard— as  authori- 
tative study  after  authoritative  study 
has  stated— has  no  waste  to  trim  away. 

I  wish  this  measure  would  be  the 
only  fiscal  year  1982  money  bill  the 
Coast  Guard  will  need  to  keep  essen- 
tial services  going.  But  over  $100  mil- 
lion more  in  supplemental  appropria- 
tions will  be  needed  for  pay  raises,  in- 
creases In  military  benefits,  fuel  cost 
increases,  and  other  similar  matters. 
Just  as  we  have  supported  fun  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  pay 
raises  of  the  Defense  agencies,  we 
should  also  do  so  for  this  important 
agency  when  the  time  comes  later  in 
the  year. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Iiiir.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 


nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


HOUSE  MESSAGE  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

EintOLUa)  JOINT  KXSOLUnOIfS  SIGKXD 

Under  the  authority  of,,  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  'lO,  1982,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February 

10,  1982,  received  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
announcing  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolutions: 

H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

HJ.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982. 

The  enroUed  Joint  resolutions  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THxnuiOND)  on  today.  February 

11,  1982. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docimients,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2d60.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief,  Legislative  Division,  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaison.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  experimental,  developmental,  and 
research  contracts  of  $50,000  or  more,  by 
company  for  the  period  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2661.  A  con^munication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Consolidated  Space  Operations  Center 
Lacks  Adequate  DOD  Planning";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2662.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notification  that  certain  defense 
weapons  systems  have  exceeded  their  base- 
line unit  cost  by  more  than  25  percent:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2663.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notification  that  certain  defense 
weapons  systems  have  exceeded  their  base- 
line unit  cost  by  more  than  15  or  29  percent: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2664.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notification  that  certain 
defense  weapons  systems  have  exceeded 
their  baseline  unit  cost  by  more  than  15  per- 
cent; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2665.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
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1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-266fl.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propooed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  years  1S83  and  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2667.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  management 
controls  and  contractural  arrangements  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2088.  A  communication  from  the 
Chidrman  of  the  Consimier  Product  Safety 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  fiscal  year  1983  budget  re- 
quest; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2669.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Territo- 
rial and  International  Affairs  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
Financial  Condition  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30.  1980:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2670.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  reports 
"Market  Shares:  Report  on  Sales  of  Refined 
Petroleum  Products",  and  "Market  Shares: 
Report  on  Retail  Sales  of  Motor  Gasoline  ". 
with  the  publication  of  September  1981 
data;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2671.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  United  States 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Corporation's  State- 
ment of  Administrative  Expenses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2672.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  his  fiscal  year  1981  Aimual  Report 
on  the  Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2673.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney-Adviser, Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  within  the  previous  60 
days:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2674.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  In- 
spection Unit  for  the  last  quarter  of  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2675.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  activities  respecting  the 
Federal  Equal  Opportunity  Recruitment 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

H.R.  3782.  An  act  to  revitalize  the  pleas- 
ure cruise  industry  by  clarifying  and  waiv- 


ing certain  restrictions  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920.  to  permit  the  entry  of  the  steam- 
ship vessel  Oceanic  Constitution  into  the 
trade. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  require  ongoing 
evaluations  and  reports  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  systems  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  of  each  executive 
agency  (with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No. 
97-312). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  83.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  interpretation  by  the 
Office  of  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  in  the  purge  of  Rikizo  Hlrano, 
was  without  basis  or  Justification,  improper 
and  in  violation  of  its  own  rules. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Maj.  Gen.  Walter  F.  Ulmer.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  601,  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  position  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  601,  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

EX.  W,  96-1.  Treaty  of  Friendship  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Tuvalu,  signed  at 
Fanafuti  on  February  7,  1979  (Ex.  Rept.  97- 
47); 

EX.  A,  9«-2.  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Kiribati,  signed 
at  Tarawa  on  September  20,  1979  (Ex.  Rept. 
97-48); 

EX.  P.  9«-2.  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Cook  Islands  on  Friendship 
and  Delimitation  of  the  Maritime  Boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cook  Is- 
lands, signed  at  Rarotonga  on  June  11,  1980 
(Ex.  Rept.  97-49);  and 

Treaty  Doc.  97-5.  Treaty  Between  the 
United  States  and  New  Zealand  on  the  deli- 
mitatation  of  the  Maritime  Boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Tokelau, 
signed  at  Tokelau  on  December  2,  1980  (Ex. 
Rept.  97-50). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  2099.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  require  that 
imported  beef  which  is  capable  of  use  as 
human  food  be  labeled  at  all  stages  of  distri- 
bution until  preparation  for  ultimate  con- 
sumption; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GRAfiSLEY: 

S.  2100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  index- 
ation of  the  individual  Income  tax  rates 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA: 
S.  2101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacquelin 
Ann  Kaufman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
S.  2102.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  to  construct  a  buOding  for 
the  Museum  of  African  Art  and  a  Center  for 
Eastern  Art  together  with  structures  for  re- 
lated educational  activities  in  the  area  south 
of  the  original  Smithsonian  Institution 
building  adjacent  to  Independence  Avenue 
at  10th  Street  SW..  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kok  SJen 
Su  and  Grace  Su,  husband  and  wife:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  conduct  studies  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  develop  incentives  for  econ- 
omy in  the  administration  of  the  civilian 
health  and  medical  program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  while  maintaining  or  im- 
proving the  quality  of  health  and  medical 
care  available  under  such  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pension 
reform  for  State  and  local  public  employee 
retirement  systems,  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
promote  more  efficient  and  satisfactory 
management  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  relating  to  employee  benefit 
plans  and  to  more  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  act  and  such  Code  relating 
to  such  plans,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  Jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

S.  2106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pension 
reform  for  State  and  local  public  employee 
retirement  systems,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  LBVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Rubble,  Mr.  Weickkr,  and  Mr. 
R/un>OLni): 
S.  2107.  A  blU  to  extend  from  May  1982  to 
October  1982  the  month  before  which  chil- 
dren not  otherwise  entitled  to  child's  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  reasons  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2210  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  must 
attend  pc«tsecondary  schools  in  order  to 
qualify  under  subsection  (c)  of  such  section 
for  entitlement  to  such  benefits,  to  extend 
from  August  1985  to  August  1986  the  month 
before  which  any  such  entitlement  termi- 
nates, and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  notify  all  in- 
dividuals who  are  entitled  to  chllds  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  month  in  which  this  act  is  enacted  of 
the  changes  made  in  the  eligibility  for.  and 
the  amount  of,  such  benefits  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  section  2210  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  of  1981  and  the 
provisions  of  this  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Damtorth): 
S.  2108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
^UGAR)  (by  request): 
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S.  2109.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 

and  Forestry.  

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  2110.  A  blU  to  esUblish  the  Lee  Metcalf 
Wilderness  and  Management  Area  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  2111.  A  bill  to  direct  the  management 
of  certain  lands  on  the  Beaverhead  National 
Forest,  Montana,  known  as  the  West  Pio- 
neers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  2112.  A  bUI  to  direct  the  management 
of  certain  lands  on  the  Deerlodge  and 
Helena  National  Forests,  Montana,  known 
as  the  Elkhoms.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DiCONCINI: 

S.  2113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction  of 
living  expenses  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  require  substantiation  of  such  living  ex- 
penses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  GOLDWATER): 

S.  2114.  A  bill  to  provide  water  to  the 
Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona,  to  settle  Papago 
Indian  water  rights  claims  in  portions  of  the 
Papago  reservations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2115.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  credit  certain  officers  of  the 
Medical  Corps  and  Dental  Corps  of  the 
Navy  with  certain  military  service  per- 
formed by  such  officers  before  September 
11,  1979,  or  with  certain  professional  experi- 
ence gained  by  such  officers  before  such 
date;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  MOT- 

NiHAN,  Mr.  METZEMBAim,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Glenh,  Mr.  Bioen,  Mr.  Leviii. 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  BAtictrs,  Mr. 
Chiles,   Mr.   Huddleston,   and  Mr. 

BEIfTSEIf): 

S.J.  Res.  146.  A  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  specifying  the  geographic 
distribution  in  the  United  States  of  outlays 
by  the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  Res.  319.  A  resolution  authorizing  testi- 
mony by  James  Sourwlne.  and  representa- 
tion by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  In  the  case 
of  David  Richardson  v.  Raymond  J.  Dono- 
van, Civil  Action  No.  79-2053:  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 

S.  Res.  320.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sassination of  Kemal  Arlkan,  a  consul  gen- 
eral of  the  Government  of  Turkey  assigned 
to  the  United  States:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 


S.  2099.  A  bill  to  amend  section  20  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to 
require  that  imported  beef  which  is  ca- 
pable of  use  as  human  food  be  labeled 
at  all  stages  of  distribution  until  prep- 
aration for  ultimate  consumption;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

LABELIHG  OP  IMPORTED  BEEP 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspecton  Act  to  require  that  import- 
ed beef  and  beef  food  products  be  la- 
beled at  all  stages  of  distribution  until 
preparation  for  ultimate  consumption. 
The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
assure  that  the  consumer  is  fully 
aware  of  the  source  of  the  beef  he  is 
consuming  to  enable  him  to  make  as 
informed  a  choice  as  practical  when  he 
makes  a  purchase.  The  legislation  does 
not  extend  the  labeling  requirement  to 
restaurants;  nor  does  it  impose  any 
new  restrictions  on  imports.  It  simply 
requires  full  disclosure  of  the  source 
of  the  beef  to  be  purchased  prior  to 
preparation  for  final  consumption. 

During  Senate  debate  on  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981,  the 
problems  encountered  with  the  clean- 
liness and  wholesomeness  of  imported 
meat  were  discussed  in  detail.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
which  was  adopted,  and  the  subse- 
quent language  approved  in  confer- 
ence take  important  steps  to  make 
sure  that  the  beef  purchased  by  the 
American  consumer,  whatever  the 
source,  is  clean,  wholesome,  and  free 
from  contaminants.  Section  1122  of 
the  conference  report  provides  that  all 
imported  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
meat,  and  meat  food  products  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  or  other  equines,  capable  of  use 
as  human  food,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  inspection,  sanitary,  quality,  spe- 
cies verification,  and  residue  standards 
as  are  applied  to  similar  produce  in 
the  United  States.  Any  imported  meat 
which  does  not  meet  these  standards 
will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  significantly  im- 
proved sampling  and  testing  proce- 
dures ate  to  be  put  into  place  to  imple- 
ment these  provisions. 

I  support  these  new  pr(x«dures,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  remain  concerned 
about  the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  certain  that  im- 
ported beef  reaching  the  American 
market  is  clean  and  free  from  contami- 
lumts  which  have  been  banned  in  this 
country.  Abroad,  the  United  States 
has  only  a  handful  of  inspectors  to  su- 
pervise over  1,000  foreign  meat  plants. 
Given  the  overaU  cuts  in  Federal  serv- 
ices which  are  not  taking  place,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  this  niunber 
of  inspectors  and  the  amount  of  test- 
ing for  pesticides  and  contaminants 
can  be  substantially  increased  to  the 
level  I  believe  necessary  to  fully  pro- 


tect both  the  American  consumer  and 
producer.  At  this  point,  I  believe  hon- 
esty is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  policy. 
Tell  the  buyer  whether  his  beef  is  im- 
ported or  domestic— and  let  him  make 
the  choice.  A  national  beef-labeling 
law  will  allow  consumers  to  decide  If 
they  wish  to  purchase  foreign  beef, 
beef  which  the  USDA  has  certainly 
made  an  effort  to  certify  as  whole- 
some but  which  has  not  been  subject- 
ed to  the  stringent  standards  required 
of  beef  produced  in  the  United  States: 
systematic  inspection  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  banning  of  harmful  pesti- 
cides and  additives,  the  removal  of 
products  from  the  market  and  punish- 
ment of  fraud  and  abuse. 

Acceptance  of  products  is  vital  to 
any  industry,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
cattle  industry  is  no  exception.  Beef 
producers  have  invested  years  of  hard 
work  and  millions  of  dollars  to 
produce  a  nutritious,  wholesome,  reli- 
able product  and  to  promote  its  con- 
sumption. They  have  succeeded  and 
domestic  beef  enjoys  an  unsoiled  repu- 
tation. Yet,  all  this  work  can  be  under- 
mined by  the  questionable  quality  of 
certain  foreign  Imports,  as  was  the 
case  last  year  when  kangaroo  meat 
and  horse  meat  was  found  in  Austra- 
lian beef  imports. 

In  my  view,  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  way  of  protecting  the  efforts 
of  the  American  cattle  producer  and 
the  interest  of  the  American  consumer 
is  to  provide  Information  of  the  source 
of  the  meat  and  allow  the  consumer  to 
make  a  choice.  An  informed  consumer 
is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  needs  and 
information  Ls  the  service  this  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcori),  as  follows: 

S.  2099 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspe<;tlon  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  620)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  All  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
meat,  and  meat  food  products  of  cattle 
which  is  capable  of  use  as  human  food  (or 
the  packages  or  containers  thereof)  shall  be 
labeled  as  'imported',  'imported  in  part',  or 
'may  contain  Imported  meat',  as  appropri- 
ate. This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if  the 
meat  or  meat  product  (or  Its  package  or  con- 
tainer) is  marked  and  labeled  to  show  the 
country  of  origin  as  required  under  regula- 
tions Issued  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  If  a  person  cuts  any  carcass,  part  of  a 
carcass,  meat,  or  meat  food  product  into 
pieces  (or  breaks  its  package  or  container), 
other  than  to  prepare  it  for  ultimate  con- 
sumption, and  the  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass, 
meat,  or  meat  food  product  (or  its  package 
or  container)  is  marked  or  labeled  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  person  shall  mark  or 
affix  a  label  to  each  of  the  pieces  (or  to 
each  of  the  packages  or  containers  into 
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which  It  is  separated)  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation which  was  so  provided  before  it  was 
cut  (or  brolten)." 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  indexation  of  individual  income 
tax  rates  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1,  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ACCKLKRATKD  HTDKXIMO 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
economy  has  reached  a  critical  stage, 
and  certain  corrective  measures  should 
be  taken  immediately. 

The  No.  1  problem  in  this  economy 
is  the  lack  of  long-term  savings  and  in- 
vestment that  would  improve  cash  bal- 
ances and  provide  capital  to  stimulate 
productivity.  The  current  economic 
slowdown,  characterized  by  high  un- 
employment and  business  Inactivity, 
has  caused  projected  Federal  deficits 
to  sweU.  As  a  result,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  absorbing  all  the  available 
credit  in  the  credit  markets,  leaving 
none  for  private  expansion. 

The  combination  of  large  deficits,  er- 
ratic monetary  policy  by  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  widespread  uncertainty 
about  the  short-term  economy  has 
caused  interest  rates  to  remain  high 
and  economic  recovery  to  remain  in 
question. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  commonsense  solution  to  revers- 
ing the  course  of  these  swelling  defi- 
cits 1b  to  address  the  underlying  cause. 
It  is  current  economic  slowdown  which 
is  responsible  for  well  over  half  of  the 
projected  deficits.  Last  summer,  the 
fiscal  yesj-  1982  deficit  was  projected 
at  $45  billion.  Latest  estimates  show  a 
probable  deficit  of  close  to  $100  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  Unemployment 
and  business  inactivity  accounted  for 
nearly  all  of  that  increase.  Clearly, 
then,  the  key  to  reversing  the  direc- 
tion of  these  deficits  is  to  start  up  the 
engine  of  our  economy. 

Increasing  production  is  certainly 
the  desired  immediate  goal  of  this 
Congress.  I  am  happy  to  hear  this  goal 
being  mentioned  not  only  by  Republi- 
cans but  also  by  Democrats— and 
Keyneslans  at  that. 

Their  common  solution  is  to  add  fuel 
to  the  economy  to  get  it  moving.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  what 
we  need  is  not  fuel,  but  rather  to  plug 
up  the  hole  in  the  fuel  tank. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  prevent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  cashing  in  on  a  windfall 
through  Inflation  at  a  time  when  tax- 
payers should  be  given  the  tax  relief 
voted  for  them  in  1981. 1  am  proposing 
that  the  indexing  provision  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  be 
moved  up  from  January  1,  1985,  to 
January  1, 1982. 

Simply  put.  this  bill  would  prevent 
an  erosion  of  the  tax  relief  that  Con- 
gress legislated  in  the  form  of  a  25  per- 
cent  rate   reduction   for   individuals. 


Without  this  bill,  the  effects  of  the 
legislated  tax  relief  will  have  been 
neutralized  by  the  time  the  full  cut 
has  taken  place.  Already,  we  have  seen 
an  erosion  through  inflation  of  that 
portion  of  the  tax  cut  covering  Octo- 
ber 1981,  to  the  present.  There  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  personal  savings 
has  increased  only  marginally  since 
October  1981,  and  that  long-term  in- 
vestment and  GNP  are  falling. 

This  bUl  would  especially  help  those 
who  are  hurt  most  by  inflation— the 
average  worker,  the  smaU  business- 
man, the  small  farmer,  and  the  aver- 
age saver.  The  bill  would  preserve 
their  purchasing  power,  enabling  thpm 
to  save  more  real  wealth  for  the 
future.  The  accumulation  of  this  real 
wealth  is  the  key  to  moving  the  engine 
of  our  economy  toward  recovery.  It 
would  provide  the  capital  necessary  to 
stimulate  productivity  and  thereby  re- 
verse the  trend  of  expanding  deficits. 
It  would  also  provide  a  larger  pool  of 
capital  available  for  that  shrinking 
Government  debt. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
to  accelerate  tax  indexing  is  a  neces- 
sary step  to  take  in  order  to  bring 
about  economic  recovery.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach which  is  Justifiable  and  would 
have  support  among  the  American 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  measure  to  bring 
about  stability  in  the  midst  of  a  trou- 
bled economy. 


By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Garn.  and  Mr.  Jacx- 
soN): 
S.    2102.    A    bill    to    authorize    the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  construct  a 
building  for  the  Museum  of  African 
Art  and  a  center  for  Eastern  art  to- 
gether with  structures  for  related  edu- 
cational activities  In  the  area  south  of 
the  original  Smithsonian  Institution 
Building    adjacent    to    Independence 
Avenue  at  10th  Street  SW..  in  the  city 
of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

AUTHORIZATION  rOR  COKSTRUCTIOH  OF 
ICUSEUM  or  ATRICAlf  ART  AKD  CENTER  FOR 
EASTERN  ART 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  together  with  Senator 
Gakiy  and  Senator  Jackson,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  construct  a  building  for  the 
Museum  of  African  Art  and  a  Center 
for  Eastern  art  together  with  struc- 
tures for  related  educational  activities, 
known  as  the  Quadrangle  Project. 

This  request  for  authorization  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  its  September  1981  meeting. 
The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  approved  this  request,  and 
has  granted  a  budget  allowance  in  the 
amount  of  $36.5  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  in  order  to  allow  a 
construction  contract  to  be  awarded. 

The  Smithsonian  has  prepared  a 
statement  as  to  the  purpose  and  need 


relative  to  the  Quadrangle  Project.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Purpose  and  Need 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  has  been  developing  a  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  4.2  acre  quad- 
rangle located  between  its  original  building 
and  Independence  Avenue.  Major  compo- 
nents of  the  Quadrangle  proposal  u-e  two 
pavilions  to  display  the  history  and  culture 
of  that  vast  arc  of  the  world— Asia  and 
Africa- that  contains  more  than  two-thirds 
of  its  population.  Delicate  in  proportion  and 
sensitive  In  style,  these  pavilions  will  en- 
hance the  historic  character  of  their  sur- 
roundings and  combine  with  the  landscap- 
ing to  create  within  the  Quadrangle  a  quiet 
garden  enclave  for  the  public.  Located 
below  grade  will  be  approximatley  95  per- 
cent of  the  overall  structure,  housing  major 
exhibit  galleries,  an  international  gallery 
and  conference  center,  and  badly  needed 
space  for  the  Smithsonian's  public  service 
and  educational  outreach  activities. 

The  project  represents  the  single  most  sig- 
nificant effort  to  educate  Americans  about 
the  cultural  history  of  the  non-Western 
world.  It  will  provide  a  window  on  the  Mall 
for  those  nations  with  whom  we  have  dlplo- 
matice  relations,  but  whose  opportunities 
for  dialogue  with  us  are  severely  limited  and 
whose  historical  background  is  largely  un- 
known to  us.  Elxbiblts  based  on  existing  col- 
lections and  on  invaluable  donations  of  Afri- 
can and  Eastern  art  that  can  be  anticipated 
will  be  created  for  display  here  as  well  as  In 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Prom  the  outset  the  financing  of  the 
Quadrangle  project  has  been  viewed  as  a 
Joint  enterprise  involving  both  appropriated 
and  non-appropriated  funds.  If  approval  to 
begin  construction  in  fiscal  year  1983  is 
forthcoming,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  is 
estimated  at  $79  million.  $37.5  million  of 
which  is  to  be  provided  from  appropriations 
and  an  equal  share  from  non-appropriated 
sources.  This  financing  concept  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions CommitteoB  in  their  approval  of  $1 
million  for  plamdng  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Efforts  to  raise  non-Federal  funds  have 
been  proceeding  for  more  than  three  years. 
The  Smithsonian  has  received  substantial 
gifts  from  foreign  govemmments,  domestic 
and  foreign  corporations,  foundations,  and 
individuals,  and  significant  additional  con- 
tributions are  expected  in  the  near  future. 

In  addition,  the  Institution  anticipates 
setting  aside  between  $1.0  and  $2.0  million 
per  year  through  fiscal  year  1985  from  the 
net  revenues  of  its  auxiliary  activities  for 
the  project  and  applying  proceeds  from  its 
sale  of  property  currently  occupied  by  the 
National  Museum  of  African  Art  to  the 
costs  of  the  construction. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  general 
authorization  for  the  Quadrangle  project,  as 
well  as  authorization  for  appropriations  of 
$38.5  million,  the  remainder  of  the  Federal 
share.  Full  budget  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $36.5  million  is  required  in  fiscal  year 
1983  to  allow  a  construction  contract  to  be 
awarded.  However,  consistent  with  the  need 
to  hold  down  outlays.  It  should  be  noted 
that  as  construction  proceeds  these  will  be 
phased  over  throe  years  with  an  estimated 
$5  millior)  in  fiscal  year  1983;  $15  million  in 
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fiscal  year  1984;  and  $16.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  stud- 
ies and  demonstration  projects  to  de- 
velop incentives  for  economy  in  the 
administration  of  the  civilian  health 
and  medical  program  of  the  uniformed 
services  while  maintaining  or  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  health  and  medical 
care  available  under  such  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
incentives  for  EcoNomr  in  administration 

OF  CHAMPUS  program 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  the  civilian  health  and  medi- 
cal program  of  the  uniformed  services 
(CHAMPUS)  with  broad  legislative  au- 
thority to  conduct  appropriate  studies 
and  demonstration  projects. 

For  some  time  now.  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  have  been  concerned 
that  we  have  not  provided  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  sufficient  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  to  develop  as 
comprehensive  and  as  cost-effective  a 
health  care  program  for  our  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  as 
they  deserve. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  real  strength  and,  in  fact,  the 
very  backbone  of  our  Armed  Forces  is 
not  the  sophisticated  military  hard- 
ware that  is  discussed  daily  in  the  na- 
tional media,  but  instead  is  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Nation  who  have 
chosen  to  spend  precious  years  of 
their  own  lives  serving  our  coimtry  in 
the  military. 

The  CHAMPUS  program,  in  particu- 
lar, represents  a  very  tangible  commit- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
these  dedicated  citizens. 

In  the  private  sector,  it  would  be 
viewed  as  a  most  Important  "employee 
benefit."  Through  CHAMPUS.  ap- 
proximately 7.9  million  dependents  of 
retired,  active  duty,  or  deceased  per- 
sonnel obtain  payment  for  those 
health  care  services  that  they  have  re- 
ceived through  the  private  sector. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  my  per- 
sonal observation  that  in  many  areas, 
and  especially  in  mental  health,  that 
CHAMPUS  has  been  in  the  forefront 
in  developing  health  benefit  plans 
that  are  reasonable,  cost-effective,  and 
truly  responsive  to  beneficiary  needs. 

Yet.  again  and  again,  it  has  also 
come  to  my  attention  that  unlike  the 
private  sector,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense does  not  have  sufficient  adminis- 
trative flexibility  to  truly  "test  out" 
alternative  or  innovative  health  care 
approaches  that  eventually  might  very 
well  turn  out  to  be  even  more  appro- 
priate for  our  changing  times. 

For  example,  in  1979  the  then-Sur- 
geon  General   of   the   United   States 


issued  his  report  "Healthy  People."  In 
this  far-reaching  document  it  was  ex- 
pressly stated  that  of  the  10  leading 
causes  of  death  in  our  Nation  today,  at 
least  seven  could  be  substantially  re- 
duced if  persons  at  risk  would  improve 
Just  five  habits:  diet,  smoking,  lack  of 
exercise,  alcohol  abuse,  and  use  of  an- 
tihypertensive medications. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  these 
statistics  also  have  major  implications 
for  our  Nation's  military  families,  and 
accordingly,  that  we  would  be  well 
served  if  the  Department  would  con- 
sider paying  for  appropriate  "wellness- 
oriented"  programs. 

Similarly.  I  also  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  for  CHAMPUS  to  begin  re- 
imbursing for  a  limited  "biofeedback 
package"— this  innovative  approach 
essentially  substitutes  patient  learning 
for  surgical  intervention  or  drug  reli- 
ance. 

Perhaps,  given  the  nontraditional 
nature  of  this  approach.  CHAMPUS 
should  make  this  option  available  at 
first  in  only  limited  geographical  re- 
gions of  our  Nation,  so  that  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  its  potential  cost  sav- 
ings can  be  developed. 

Yet.  I  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment simply  does  not  have  the  legisla- 
tive authority  to  conduct  such  a 
"phased-in"  approach,  no  matter  how 
logical  it  may  seem. 

Everyone  of  us  in  the  Congress  is 
rapidly  becoming  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  basic  costs  of  health  care 
in  this  Nation  have  continued  to  esca- 
late faster  than  almost  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

Thus,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  even  in  the  Defense  Department's 
budget  that  this  has  become  a  major 
issue. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1978.  the 
total  budget  for  CELAMPUS  was  ap- 
proximately $556.3  million:  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  we  appropriated  nearly  $1 
billion. 

Partly  in  response  to  these  fiscal 
pressures,  our  committee  has  felt  that 
it  is  now  especially  important  that 
CHAMPUS  take  a  closer  look  at  possi- 
ble alternative  modes  of  delivering 
health  care. 

For  example,  during  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  fiscal  year  1981  appro- 
priations bill  (Public  Law  96-527)  our 
conmiittee  decided  to  direct  CHAM- 
PUS to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  prepaid,  health 
maintenance  organizations  (HMO's) 
readily  available  to  their  beneficiaries. 

We  did  so.  fully  aware  not  only  of 
the  expected  cost-savings  involved,  but 
also  of  the  fact  that  all  other  Federal 
employees,  as  well  as  all  private  sector 
employees  working  in  firms  with  25 
employees  or  more,  already  have 
HMO's  as  a  legislatively  mandated 
option. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment is  presently  conducting  a  3- 
year  pilot  program  and  that  they  will 


be  presenting  the  Congress  with  a 
comprehensive  report  at  the  appropri- 
ate time. 

Similarly,  during  our  deliberations 
last  year  on  the  Department's  fiscal 
year  1982  appropriations  bill  (Public 
Law  97-114).  our  committee  again  di- 
rected CHAMPUS  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
new  benefit:  this  time,  a  pilot  dental 
care  program. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to 
retain  this  directive  during  our  House- 
Senate  conference;  however.  I  fully 
expect  that  eventually  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Yet,  if  the  Department  possessed 
the  type  of  administrative  flexibility 
that  I  am  proposing  today,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  these  important  de- 
cisions would  be  based  on  sounder  fi- 
nancial- and  utilization-oriented  data 
than  is  [>ossible  today. 

Simply  stated.  Mr.  President,  given 
our  national  economy,  we  simply  can 
no  longer  afford  not  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  truly  cost-effective  approach- 
es—whether we  are  talking  about 
modifications  in  the  delivery  system, 
or  the  benefit  package  itself. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue 
to  strive  to  provide  our  Department  of 
E>efense  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents with  the  most  comprehensive 
health  care  benefit  program  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2104 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (a)  chapter 
55  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section  "{ 1090.  Studies  and  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  and  medical  care. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  carry  on  studies  and 
demonstration  projects  and  develop  recom- 
mendations to  be  submitted  to.  Congress 
from  time  to  time  relating  to  "health  care 
services  provided  under  this  title.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  conduct  studies 
and  demonstration  projects  relating  to  sec- 
tions 1079.  1080.  and  1086  of  this  Act.  Such 
studies  and  demonstration  projects  may  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to:  ( 1)  methods  of 
payment  for  health  and  medical  care  serv- 
ices (2)  cost-sharing  by  eligible  beneficiaries 
(3)  methods  of  encouraging  efficient  and  ec- 
onomical delivery  of  health  and  medical 
care  services  (4)  Innovative  approaches  to 
delivery  and  financing  of  health  and  medi- 
cal care  services  (5)  alternative  approaches 
to  reimbursement  for  the  administrative 
charges  of  health  care  plans  and  (6)  prepay- 
ment for  medical  care  services  provided  to 
maintain  the  health  of  a  defined  popula- 
tion. 

"(b)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations  to  devel- 
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op  and  conduct  studies  and  demonstration 
projects  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  obtain 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  such  ad- 
visory committees  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate.  Each  such  committee  con- 
sulted by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  evaluate  the  proposed  study  or 
demonstration  project  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  objectives  of  such  study  or  demon- 
stration project,  the  likelihood  of  obtaining 
productive  results  based  on  such  study  or 
demonstration  project,  the  resources  re- 
quired to  conduct  such  study  or  demonstra- 
tion project,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
study  or  demonstration  project  to  other  on- 
going or  completed  studies  and  demonstra- 
tion projects.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begliuiing 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followlnr- 
"MH.  atudlc*  and  dowMtntloii  proJccU  rclmUnf  to  the 
dcUrety  of  health  and  ncdkal  care.". 

Skc.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  1090  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  3.  This  Act  becomes  effective  October 
1, 1982.« 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  2105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  i}ension 
reform  for  State  and  local  public  em- 
ployee retirement  systems,  to  amend 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote 
more  efficient  and  satisfactory  man- 
agement of  the  functions  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  relating  to  employee 
benefit  plans  and  to  more  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  act  and 
such  code  relating  to  such  plans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  2106.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  pension 
reform  for  State  and  local  public  em- 
ployee retirement  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  by  unanimous  consent, 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

PX7BUC  EKPLOTXE  RKTISElIKirr  IHCOIIZ 
8ECUIUTT  LKGISLATIOR 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  S.  2105  and  S.  2106, 
both  bills  entitled  the  "Public  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1962."  Identical  legislation  was  intro- 
duced last  year  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative John  Erlenbokn  and  Repre- 
sentative Phillip  Burton,  respective- 
ly. This  is  the  first  time,  however,  that 
PERISA  has  been  sponsored  in  the 
Senate. 

Both  bills  have  the  same  objective: 
To  require  basic  reporting,  disclosure 
and  fiduciary  standards  be  met  by  all 
public  employee  pension  plans;  stand- 
ards that  will  protect  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  public  employees,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  who 
fund  our  Nation's  public  pension  sys- 
tems. The  reason  for  Introducing  two 
bills,  which  are  similar  but  differ  in 


several  provisions,  is  to  provide  the 
Senate  with  an  opportunity  to  consid- 
er more  than  one  approach  to  the  im- 
pending ci;isls  in  public  pension  fund- 
ing. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Prance 
Subcommittee  on  Savings,  Pensions, 
and  Investment  Policy,  as  a  former 
Governor,  and  as  a  citizen  taxpayer,  I 
have  been  concerned  for  a  long  time 
about  the  major  problems  facing  State 
and  local  government  retirement  sys- 
tems. Whether  you  look  to  the  com- 
prehensive report  on  public  plans 
issued  in  1978  by  the  House  pension 
task  force  or  to  a  host  of  other  private 
and  Government  studies,  it  Is  clear 
that  a  crisis  now  exists  in  the  oper- 
ation of  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ment pension  plans. 

Many  plans  are  dangerously  under- 
funded and  have  accumulated  stagger- 
ing amounts  of  unfunded  liabilities. 

All  too  fi-equently,  important  infor- 
mation on  these  plans'  benefits  tund  fi- 
nancial condition  is  not  regularly  dis- 
closed to  participants,  to  public  offi- 
cials, or  to  the  taxpayers. 

Fiduciary  standards  which  guide  the 
investment  and  management  practices 
of  many  plans  are  wholly  Inadequate 
to  safeguard  assets;  they  come  no- 
where near  what  is  expected,  and  in 
fact,  required  in  the  private-sector 
pension  community. 

As  Representative  Erlenborn  re- 
marked upon  introducing  his  PERISA 
bill  last  November: 

Since  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
pension  taslE  force  report,  little  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  States  In  clarifying  or  ini- 
tiating fiduciary  standards.  Plans  main- 
tained at  the  State  level  in  over  half  of  the 
States  still  lack  any  statutory  guidance  as  to 
general  fiduciary  standards.  Our  bill  con- 
tains generally  recognized  standards  of  fidu- 
ciary conduct  which  wUl  conform  public  em- 
ployee retirement  systems'  administrative 
and  investment  practices  with  the  practices 
expected  of  other  important  financial  enter- 
prises. 

Some  pension  experts  have  charac- 
terized the  public  pension  situation  as 
a  "ticking  time  bomb."  While  that 
may  sound  dramatic,  It  is  clear  we  can 
no  longer  ignore  a  major  area  of  na- 
tional concern.  The  deteriorating  fi- 
nancial condition  of  many  public  plans 
threatens  not  only  the  benefits  of 
future  retirees,  but  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  taxpaylng  public.  Should  a  major 
State  or  municipal  plan  go  broke,  it  is 
entirely  poesible  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  caUed  upon  for  the 
bailout.  We  can  avoid  this  situation  if 
Congress  will  take  steps  now  to  estab- 
lish the  same  minimum  standards  for 
public  plans  as  It  has  set  for  private 
sector  pension  funds,  in  the  areas  of 
reporting,  disclosure,  and  fiduciary 
conduct. 

Such  action  was  called  for  in  the 
report  of  the  P*resident's  Commission 
on  Pension  Policy,  Issued  1  year  ago: 

The  Commission  recommends  that,  be- 
cause State  and  local  government  employees 


deserve  the  same  protection  as  employees  in 
the  private  sector,  a  Public  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  (PERISA) 
should  be  enacted  covering  the  same  areas 
of  concern  as  coTered  by  ERISA. 

During  hearings  my  subcommittee 
held  last  May  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission Report,  this  position  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Mu- 
nicipal Employees  (AFSCME).  Refer- 
ring to  State  and  local  pension  plans, 
AFSCME  testified: 

They  face  problems  which  threaten  not 
only  their  own  fiscal  stability  and  the  rights 
of  plan  participant£  and  beneficiaries,  but 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  state  and  local 
governments  as  well.  The  benefit  design  of 
many  of  these  plans  is  ill-conceived,  and 
many  are  dangerously  underfunded.  No 
comprehensive  and  uniform  set  of  legal 
principles  exists  to  adequately  regulate 
State  and  local  government  plans.  Conflict 
of  interest  problems  are  pervasive,  and  the 
absence  of  meaningful  reporting,  disclosure 
and  fiduciary  standards  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  A  coherent  Federal  regulatory  frame- 
work which  recognizes  the  unique  problems 
and  characteristics  of  State  and  local  plans 
has  yet  to  be  established. 

Mr.  President,  PERISA  offers  such  a 
regulatory  framework,  but  it  also  pro- 
vides a  way  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  opt  out  of  PERISA's  jurisdic- 
tion by  enacting  their  own  minimum 
pension  standards. 

What  does  PERISA  do? 

It  requires  an  annual  report  by  each 
fund  disclosing  the  plan's  assets,  liabil- 
ities, funding  policy,  changes  in  such 
policy,  and  transactions  with  any  par- 
ties in  interest. 

It  requires  that  pension  funds  hire 
an  actuary  to  evaluate  the  plan  at 
least  once  every  3  years. 

It  requires  the  plan  administrator  to 
provide  Information,  on  request  of 
plan  participants,  regarding  acctmiu- 
lated  benefits  and  the  extent  to  which 
benefits  are  vested. 

It  establishes  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ities similar  to  those  under  private 
pension  plans.  Assets  would  have  to  be 
held  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  pro- 
viding benefits  to  plan  participants 
and  defraying  reasonable  administra- 
tive costs. 

It  also  establishes  prohibited  trans- 
action rules  similar  to  those  under  pri- 
vate plans.  Fiduciaries  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  dealing  in  self-interest  or 
any  other  interest  but  that  of  the 
beneficiaries.  All  investments  and 
transactions  must  meet  an  "adequate 
consideration"  test.  And  plans  would 
be  prohibited  from  investing  more 
than  5  to  10  percent  of  assets  in  the 
employer's  securities. 

Some  of  the  PERISA  issues  I  expect 
to  be  widely  discussed  by  the  Senate 
are  laid  out  in  the  differences  between 
the  two  bills  I  introduce  today.  One  of 
those  is  the  question  of  whether  a 
single  agency  should  be  created  to 
streamline  the  regulatory  process 
which  is  now  shared  between  the  In- 
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temal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Labor 
Department.  Another  involves  the 
kind  of  system  we  should  establish  for 
exempting  State  and  locsd  plans  from 
PERISA  jurisdiction.  Should  the 
States  certify  their  own  exemption  or 
should  the  Labor  Department  retain 
that  responsibility? 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  begin 
hearings  on  this  highly  important  leg- 
islation in  March.  Already,  the  House 
Labor-Management  Subcommittee  has 
conducted  2  days  of  hearings  this  ses- 
sion. 

PERISA  and  the  goal  of  restoring 
health  to  the  Nation's  public  employee 
pension  funds  has  been  given  top  pri- 
ority by  such  distinguished  organiza- 
tions as  the  Service  Employees  Inter- 
national Union,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  AFL-CIO  I»ubllc 
Employee  Department  and,  as  I  have 
indicated,  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  &  Municipal  Employ- 
ees. 

The  legislation  I  propose  mandates 
no  added  financial  burdens  on  State 
and  local  governments,  such  as  requir- 
ing certain  funding  levels  be  met.  That 
is  clearly  a  decision  to  be  made  at  the 
local  level. 

My  bill  simply  requires  that  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  these  funds  be 
systematically  reviewed  and  the  infor- 
mation be  made  available  to  the  public 
on  a  regular  basis.  It  further  requires 
that  those  who  have  management  or 
administrative  responsibility  for  public 
pension  funds  meet  the  same,  widely 
accepted  standards  of  conduct  current- 
ly expected  of  private  pension  fiducia- 
ries. 

PERISA  is  not,  nor  should  it  be,  a 
partisan  issue.  It  is  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  ranking  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  should  be  support- 
ed by  Republicans  and  Democrats  and 
by  conservatives  and  liberals  alike,  be- 
cause it  clearly  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  State  and  local  governments,  their 
employees  and  the  public  at  large. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
seeing  this  legislation  through  the 
Senate  this  year.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DoDD,       Mr.       RiEGLE,       Mr. 

Weicker,  and  Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  2107.  A  bill  to  extend  from  May 
1982  to  October  1982  the  month 
before  which  children  not  otherwise 
entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2210  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
must  attend  postsecondary  schools  in 
order  to  qualify  under  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  for  entitlement  to  such 
benefits,  to  extend  from  August  1985 
to  August  1986  the  month  before 
which  any  such  entitlement  termi- 
nates, and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services  to  notify 
all   individuals   who   are    entitled    to 


child's  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  in 
which  this  act  is  enacted  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  eligibility  for, 
and  amount  of,  such  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

CHILD'S  tllSTTIIANCE  BEHXnTS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
seeks  to  redress  the  injustice  that  is 
being  done  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  social  security  student  bene- 
ficiaries, whose  education  plans  have 
been  thwarted  due  to  recent  retroac- 
tive changes  in  law  and  due  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  not  informing  beneficiaries 
of  changes  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981.  That  act  contains  a 
provision  phasing  out  the  postsecond- 
ary educational  benefit  tmder  the 
social  security  program.  Those  stu- 
dents who  would  otherwise  have  been 
eligibile  to  participate  in  the  program 
will  not  qualify  for  eligibility  imless 
they  are  enrolled  in  and  attending 
classes  as  full-time  students  before 
May  1  of  this  year.  Additionally,  bene- 
fits are  eliminated  for  any  child  that 
had  not  received  a  student's  benefit  by 
August  of  1981,  the  month  the  act 
became  law. 

The  intent  of  the  legislation  was  to 
cover  seniors  in  high  school  during  the 
1980-81  academic  school  year  who 
would  be  entering  ooUege  in  the  fall  of 
1981,  excluding  all  future  coUege  en- 
trants. All  other  recipients  of  the 
child's  benefit,  including  those  benefi- 
ciaries who  are  currently  sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors  in  high  school, 
have  not  been  officially  notified  by 
the  Soclsd  Security  Administration  of 
the  eligibility  changes,  phase-out  and 
subsequent  elimination  of  benefits 
under  the  Reconciliation  Act.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  200,000  to  300.000  high 
school  seniors  are  currently  benefici- 
aries of  the  social  security  student 
benefit.  An  undetermined  number  of 
these  young  people  received  erroneous 
information  relative  to  their  eligibility 
for  future  benefits.  In  keeping  with  its 
practice  of  inquiring  of  the  education- 
al plans  of  student  beneficiaries  5 
months  before  their  18th  birthday, 
social  security  "mistakingly"  sent  out 
its  old  brochures,  containing  previous 
law  guidelines,  which  indicated  benefi- 
ciaries would  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  benefits  upon  attending  a  postsec- 
ondary institution.  Thousands  of  in- 
correct brochures  went  out  from  the 
Social  Security  Kansas  City  Regional 
Office  as  late  as  December  of  this 
year,  covering  a  broad  area  of  the 
country,  leading  high  school  seniors  to 
believe  they  were  fuUy  eligible  for 
benefits.  To  date,  this  error  has  not 
been  corrected.  In  fact,  social  security 
officials   say   they    have   no   way   of 


tracking  who  actually  received  the  er- 
roneous information. 

During  a  February  3,  1982.  joint 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittees  on 
F>ostsecondary  Ekiucation  and  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  the  effects  of  the  cutback  in 
social  security  benefits  on  the  student 
aid  programs,  SocIslI  Security  Associ- 
ate Commissioner  Sandy  Crank  when 
questioned  on  the  matter  said: 

We  did  not  discover  it  until  after  it  had 
gone  on  for  some  time.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
through  an  error,  the  old  stock  of  pam- 
phlets were  not  destroyed  .  .  .  and  unfortu- 
nately some  of  the  old  stock  was  used  in  no- 
tices to  children  after  August  1981.  We  have 
no  way  of  identifying  which  chUdren  re- 
ceived the  incorrect  pamphlet. 

Mr.  President,  the  proper  character- 
ization of  the  following  remarks  of  Mr. 
Crank  in  simimlng  up  what  Social  Se- 
curity Deputy  Commissioner  Paul 
Simmons  referred  to  before  the  House 
Social  Security  Subcommittee  hearing 
on  the  impact  of  the  absence  of  proper 
notification  upon  affected  students  as 
a  "bureaucractic  snafu,"  I  will  leave  up 
to  my  colleagues.  And  I  quote  Mr. 
Crank: 

We  have  corrected  that  problem.  We  have 
destroyed  all  that  old  stock. 

Mr.  President,  indeed,  the  problem 
has  not  been  corrected.  Thousands  of 
young  people  made  their  educational 
plans  based  on  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's reassurance  that  prom- 
ised benefits  would  continue  to  be 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  did  high 
school  seniors  receive  erroneous  infor- 
mation by  maU  from  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration — erroneous  informa- 
tion was  also  given  out  by  numerous 
social  security  offices  across  the  coun- 
try. Social  security  employees,  as 
recent  as  a  month  ago,  were  answering 
questions  and  giving  out  information 
based  on  previous  law.  This  practice 
was  so  widespread  and  complaints 
were  so  numerous  that  on  January  14, 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  social  security 
sent  out  special  telegraphic  messages 
to  its  regional  and  local  offices  indicat- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  the  communi- 
cation was  to  insure  that  inquiries  re- 
garding the  student  benefit  program 
should  be  answered  correctly,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  phaseout  provisions 
of  the  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act. 

What  I  am  saying  here  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  thousands  of  young 
people,  perhaps  as  many  as  150,000, 
have  been  imder  the  Impression  that 
promised  benefits  would  be  forthcom- 
ing, and  in  fact  were  told  very  recently 
that  they  would  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  benefits  this  coming  fall. 

Mr.  President,  this  Government 
must  bear  the  consequences  of  its  own 
actions,  or  the  lack  thereof.  These 
young  people  should  not  have  their 
future  education  plans  disrupted,  only 
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months  away,  due  to  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

There  Is  not  sufficient  time  for  these 
young  people  to  investigate  and  apply 
for  alternative  resources.  Last  year  the 
administration  promised  that  other 
student  aid,  particularly  Pell  grants, 
guaranteed  student  loans,  and  campus- 
based  work  study  would  be  available  to 
help  students  who  lost  social  security 
benefits.  The  administration  last  year 
obtained  cuts  in  such  programs,  and  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for  the  elimination  of  fund- 
ing for  two  campus-based  programs 
and  reduced  funding  in  the  college 
work-study  program  by  more  than 
$100  million.  There  will  be  little  or  no 
Pell  grant  funds  for  social  security  stu- 
dent beneficiaries  with  the  administra- 
tion urging  a  cut  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion below  the  amoimt  Congress  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  yesu*  1981. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is 
a  stituation  analogous  to  the  concept 
in  the  law  of  contracts  known  as  prom- 
issory estoppel.  Under  this  concept, 
when  an  individual  is  made  a  promise 
and  relies  on  that  promise,  and  that 
reliance  subsequently  results  in  that 
individual  incurring  a  penalty,  then 
the  promisor  is  bound  by  the  promise. 
That  is  what  has  occurred  here.  The 
Government  sent  out  notices  which  in 
effect  made  a  promise  that  benefits 
would  be  available  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  students  relied  on  that  in- 
formation and  as  a  result  incurred  a 
penalty  in  the  form  of  losing  benefits. 
According  to  the  principles  underlying 
the  concept  of  promissory  estoppel, 
the  Government  should  be  bound  by 
its  original  promise  in  those  notices. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  young 
people  about  whom  I  speak  are  from 
marginal-income  families.  In  1981, 
over  60  percent  were  survivors  of  de- 
ceased workers.  A  sizable  number  were 
from  families  where  both  parents  are 
deceased.  Over  20  percent  were  from 
families  where  one  or  both  parents  are 
disabled. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  benefici- 
aries were  from  families  with  incomes 
under  $15,000;  53  percent  from  fami- 
lies with  income  under  $8,000. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  argued  vig- 
orously against  the  phasing  out  of  this 
benefit,  particiQarly  in  the  case  of 
children  of  workers  who  are  now  de- 
ceased. Those  workers  cannot  lobby  us 
any  more  to  keep  commitments  we 
made  to  them.  The  social  security  stu- 
dent benefit  program  has  been  an  im- 
portant means  of  educational  and  eco- 
nomic mobility,  for  this  generally  dis- 
advantaged group  of  beneficiaries.  The 
student  benefit  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide income  security— insuring  against 
the  loss  of  earnings  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  working  parent.  The 
elimination  of  this  benefit  cancels  the 
commitment  to  workers  that  their 
children,  if  orphsuied,  would  be  enti- 
tled to  college  benefits.  That  was  a 


commitment  these  workers  had  a  right 
to  rely  on.  It  destroys  the  insurance 
protection  that  these  children  relied 
on  after  the  death  of  the  working 
parent. 

The  student  benefit  is  an  entitle- 
ment earned  by  the  working  parent 
through  cooitrlbutions  paid  by  himself 
and  his  employer  during  his  working 
years.  The  arrangement  constitutes  a 
compact  t)etween  the  worker  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  seen  fit 
to  break  this  promise.  The  student 
payment  is  not  a  "fringe  benefit."  To 
the  young  person  approaching  his  or 
her  18th  birthday,  the  continuation  of 
benefits  to  finish  college  is  no  mofe  a 
"fringe  benefit"  than  that  of  the  el- 
derly retiree  living  out  his  or  her  later 
years  in  the  dignity  and  security  of  his 
or  her  promised  income. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarlu  of  Mrs.  Alice 
James  of  Chestertown,  Md.,  the  wid- 
owed parent  of  four  children  affected 
by  the  changes  in  the  social  security 
student  benefit  program.  In  testimony 
on  February  3  before  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Postsecondary  Education  and 
Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocation- 
al Education,  her  remarlcs  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rkuarks  or  Alice  James 

Mrs.  Jams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Alice  James. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  to  discuss  the  impact  of  the 
elimination  of  survivor  benefits  for  college 
students.  I  shall  read  my  testimony. 

I  teach  In  Chestertown,  Md.— English  to 
the  Kent  School,  and  writing  at  Washington 
College,  and  am  the  widow  of  a  scholar  who 
taught  at  Washington  College  for  25  years. 
But  it  is  not  as  an  educator  that  I  am  here 
today;  it  Is  as  the  parent  of  four  students 
aged  IS  to  31.  As  a  widowed  parent  I  must 
convey  to  you  the  plight  of  not  Just  my  own 
children,  but  of  thousands  like  them  who 
may  be  unjustly  deprived  of  the  benefits 
their  dead  parents  earned  for  them,  the 
benefits  which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute their  talents  and  sldlls  to  our  socie- 
ty. 

Let  me  explain  the  impact  of  the  cuts  on 
my  own  family.  My  oldest  child  will  gradu- 
ate from  college  In  May.  Until  recently  she 
had  expected  to  go  on  to  graduate  school, 
preparing  herself  for  a  career  in  teaching  or 
a  related  field.  As  a  result  of  the  extraordi- 
nary stress  the  cuts  will  impose  on  our 
family,  she  Is  shelytng  her  plans  and  looking 
for  a  Job.  I  pray  that  she  will  find  one.  Her 
father  earned  his  Ph.  D.  I  have  an  M.A.  You 
can  imagine  how  I  feel  about  this  derail- 
ment of  her  professional  goals. 

My  second  child  is  in  her  second  year  of 
college;  she  too  wants  to  be  a  teacher.  In  the 
next  year  her  annual  income  from  social  se- 
curity will  be  reduced  50  percent.  This  year 
she  received  12  checlcs  for  $238.  During  her 
Junior  year  she  will  receive  eight  checks  for 
$178.  Her  financial  planning  was  predicated 
on  the  continued  availability  of  both  social 
security  benefits  and  guaranteed  student 
loans.  She  is  to  lose  $1,900  in  social  security, 
and  perhapc  $2,000  in  loans.  How  shall  we 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  $3,900?  Which  of 
the  other  programs  wUl  cover  our  loss? 


When  she  returned  to  college  after  Clirist- 
mas  she  thought  her  funding  would  only  be 
reduced  by  25  percent  of  her  annua)  total.  I 
am  ashamed  to  admit  that  although  I  have 
talked  to  her  since  this  document  arrived  on 
Wednesday,  January  27,  I  have  not  told  her 
the  enormity  of  her  loss.  We  talked  on  her 
20th  birthday.  She  told  me  that  she  missed 
her  father,  that  she  needed  him  to  give  her 
a  hug  and  say.  "Your  old  man  is  proud  of 
you."  Which  of  you  could  have  delivered  an- 
other blow?  What  do  you  think  I  should  say 
to  her  now? 

My  son  Is  17.  He  would  be  a  senior  In  high 
school  but  for  a  back  injury  sustained  in  the 
spring  of  his  sophomore  year.  It  was  mis- 
diagnosed and  mistreated  for  4  weeks.  Final- 
ly, he  was  hospitalized.  After  another  week 
of  painful  testing  and  anxiety,  the  doctors 
discovered  that  their  IS-year-old  patient 
had  ruptured  a  disc  Ln  his  lower  back. 
Summer  study  was  not  possible  because  of 
lingering  pain  and  the  distracting  discom- 
fort of  a  heavy  brace.  He  needed  to  repeat 
his  sophomore  year.  Consequently  he  is  not 
among  the  high  school  seniors  scrambling 
to  enroll  in  college  program  before  May  1. 

Extend  the  deadline.  Do  all  you  can  to 
help  the  multitude  of  youngsters  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  But  even  if  the 
deadline  is  extended  to  June  1,  my  boy  will 
be  deprived  of  social  security  benefits  for 
his  college  education.  On  the  PSAT  he 
scored  in  the  94th  percentile.  Which  of  you 
wants  to  tell  him  that  his  education  is  Jeop- 
ardized by  these  cuts? 

I  must  add  that  his  hero  is  the  late  David 
K.  E.  Bruce,  envoy  to  China,  ambassador  to 
many  European  countries,  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  pe{w:e  talks.  He  wants  to  emulate  that 
distinguished  career  of  service  to  this  coun- 
try. Which  of  you  wants  to  tell  him  that  his 
country  does  not  need  his  services? 

And  now  my  youngest  daughter,  at  IS  an 
enthusiastic  sophomore  In  a  stiff  college 
preparatory  program.  I  worry  that  she  will 
lose  her  motivation  to  excel.  On  the  one 
hand,  she  knows  that  her  father  and  I 
would  want  her  to  work  as  hard  as  she  could 
to  go  on  to  the  best  college  that  would  take 
her;  on  the  other  hand,  she  sees  what  the  fi- 
nancial stress  is  doing  to  me.  What  can  I  do 
to  assure  her  that  somehow  we  will  find  a 
way  for  her  to  pursue  a  career  In  architec- 
ture? 

There  are  thousands  of  children  like  mine 
around  the  country.  There  are  students  who 
are  aslLing  for  the  benefits  their  dead  par- 
ents earned  for  them.  They  are  asldng  for 
help  with  their  education  in  order  that  they 
may  contribute  to  society,  not  become  a 
drain  on  it.  I  wish  their  mothers  could  Join 
me  here,  for  I  am  a  weak  spokesman  for  a 
group  of  citizens  with  so  few  votes.  I  wish 
these  students  themselves  could  march  on 
Washington  and  demonstrate  outside  your 
doors.  But  the  administration  has  picked  on 
a  silent  minority  devoid  of  political  clout. 

Must  I  remind  you  that  the  G.I.  bill  and 
other  educatlrjnal  programs  have  proved 
that  they  are  a  wise  investment  that  pays 
dividends  through  the  Increased  productivi- 
ty and  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  recipi- 
ent? 

Must  I  remind  you  that  responsible  par- 
ents like  my  husband  took  the  social  securi- 
ty program  Into  consideration  when  they 
examined  their  life  insurance  coverage?  And 
Just  as  they  expected  their  insurance  com- 
panies to  honor  their  commitment  to  a  pre- 
arranged program,  so  too  they  expected  the 
government  of  their  country  to  honor  its 
commitment.  Because  my  husband  and  his 
employer  were  compelled  to  contribute  to 
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the  social  security  program,  he  could  not 
afford  the  additional  life  insurance  that 
would  otherwise  compensate  us  for  the  loss 
of  social  security  coverage. 

Congress  has  robbed  these  children  of  the 
educational  opportunities  their  parents 
earned  for  them.  It  has  also  robbed  them  of 
faith  in  their  government.  I  beg  of  you— re- 
store their  funding;  restore  their  faith  in 
their  country. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  pro- 
posal would  provide  some  relief  from 
the  unfair  treatment  accorded  current 
seniors  in  high  school.  The  bill  sets 
the  enrollment  deadline  back  from 
May  to  October  1982.  It  also  delays 
the  phaseout  schedule  to  allow  this 
fall's  college  entrants  to  complete  4 
years  of  education  with  the  aid  of 
social  security  benefits.  Their  benefits 
would  not  be  reduced  by  25  percent 
until  their  sophomore  year  in  college 
and  each  succeeding  year.  Additional- 
ly, the  bill  requires  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  notify  all  recipients 
of  the  child's  benefit  of  the  chtuiges 
proscribed  in  the  omnibus  reconcilia- 
tion of  1981  and  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  It  will  cover  for  1  year  at  least  the 
injustice  we  have  perpetrated  on  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2107 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  <c)  of  section  2210  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  ReconcUiation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35;  95  Stat.  841)  (relating  to 
elimination  of  child's  Insurance  benefits  in 
the  case  of  children  aged  18  through  22  who 
attend  postsecondary  schools)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(D),  by  striking  out 
"May  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1982"; 

(2)  in  the  matter  In  paragraph  (1)  follow- 
ing subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  out 
■August  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•'August  1986"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3KA).  by  striking  out 
"July  1982"  and  "August  1983"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July  1983"  and  "August 
1984",  respectively; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)(B).  by  striking  out 
"July  1983"  and  "August  1984"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July  1984"  and  "Augiist 
1985",  respectively;  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3)<C),  by  striking  out 
"July  1984  "  and  "August  1985"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "July  1985"  and  "August 
1986".  respectively. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  notify  all  individuals  who  are 
entitled  to  child's  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  eligibility  for.  and  amount  of, 
such  benefits  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
section  2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  notification  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  but  not  later  than  90  days 
after  such  date  of  enactment.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
cosponsor  S.  2107,  extending  the  final 


date  by  which  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  retired,  disabled,  or  deceased  work- 
ers must  attend  college  in  order  to 
qualify  for  student  benefits  before  this 
program  is  phased  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  eliminated 
social  security  student  benefits  for 
new  beneficiaries  not  enrolled  in  a 
postsecondary  educational  institution 
by  May  1982.  Those  students  directly 
affected  by  this  change  in  the  law, 
however,  were  never  notified. 

The  results  of  the  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  notify  students  in  Connecticut 
and  most  other  States  of  the  deadline 
date  have  been  disastrous.  Thousands 
of  those  high  school  seniors  who  will 
receive  benefits  only  if  enrolled  in  col- 
leges by  May  1982  have  panicked.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  such  benefits, 
many  of  them  have  already  dropped 
out  of  high  school  to  attend  college 
classes  on  a  full-time  basis.  Other  have 
tried  to  enroll  in  local  colleges,  only  to 
be  turned  away  for  lack  of  a  high 
school  diploma. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  students 
affected  had  to  learn  of  this  change  in 
the  law  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  either  from 
reading  a  newspaper  article  or  from 
listening  to  a  well-informed  guidance 
counselor.  Because  these  students 
were  not  advised  in  time,  many  of 
them  are  now  being  forced  to  make 
very  significant  career  choices  without 
any  chance  for  reasoned  deliberation. 

The  bin  we  are  introducing,  Mr. 
President,  addresses  this  injustice  by 
extending  the  deadline  date  5  months 
beyond  that  called  for  in  the  1981  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  S.  2107  also  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Humsin 
Services  to  inform  all  individual  stu- 
dents affected  within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  cutting  out  waste  and  misman- 
agment  in  Government.  Yet  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  mismanagement 
than  wasting  the  talent  of  our  youth 
by  forcing  them  to  make  vital  career 
decisions  in  an  atmosphere  of  chaos 
and  panic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  Connecticut  Newspaper  arti- 
cles so  aptly  describing  the  need  for 
this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  S.  2107. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  zs  follows: 
[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant.  Jan.  27,  1982] 

Students  Go  to  College  Eahly  To  Beat 

Social  Security  Cuts 

(By  Jan  Tomas) 

More  than  40  Connecticut  high  school 
seniors  have  been  rushed  into  college  so 
they  can  beat  new  Social  Security  rules  that 
cut  financial  aid  for  college  studies. 

Among  them  are  six  South  Windsor  stu- 
dents who  enroll  today  at  Manchester  Com- 


munity College,  skipping  their  last  months 
of  high  school  so  they  can  collect  monthly 
benefits  Social  Security  pays  to  children  of 
deceased,  disabled  or  retired  parents. 

Congress  cut  the  budget  for  the  program 
last  year  and  limited  the  payments  severely 
for  students  who  enroll  In  college  after  May 
1.  The  change,  which  also  reduces  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  checks  and  cuts 
them  from  12  to  eight  a  year,  can  cost  Con- 
necticut students  up  to  $6,300  a  year  each  if 
they're  not  in  college  by  May  1. 

At  least  five  colleges  have  altered  their 
normal  admission  procedures  so  students 
without  high  school  diplomas  may  enter  col- 
lege now.  although  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut has  declined  to  do  so,  saying  It 
cannot  make  exceptions  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients,  whose  benefits  are  based  on 
family  incomes. 

College  administrators  blame  all  the  hair- 
tearing  and  frenzied  phone  calls  on  the  gov- 
ernment, saying  Washington  kept  the  cuts 
quiet,  and  some  say  the  media  failed  to  pub- 
licize the  changes  adequately.  All  agree  so- 
lutions had  to  be  found  in  a  hurry. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  print- 
ed 2  million  copies  of  a  pamphlet  explaining 
the  program  change,  but  an  official  for  the 
agency  "s  district  office  In  Hartford  said  too 
little  money  was  available  to  mall  the  pam- 
phlets to  school  officials. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  situation  pro- 
duced chaos  and  probably  will  prove  costly. 

No  one  knows  how  many  high  school  sen- 
iors will  never  get  tuition  aid  because  they 
won't  be  In  college  by  May  1.  Robert  John- 
ston, manage  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration's district  office  in  Hartford,  says 
10,134  college  students  in  the  state  are  get- 
ting aid  this  year. 

The  students  get  $2.5  million  each  month, 
an  average  of  $247  per  month  for  each  stu- 
dent, Johnston  said. 

Manchester  Community  College  has  ac- 
cepted about  20  high  school  seniors  so  they 
will  l>e  eligible  to  receive  the  tuition  assist- 
ance. 

The  college  accepted  the  students  without 
diplomas  because  they  were  in  the  top  half 
of  their  classes  academically,  their  princi- 
pals stated  they  are  capable  of  doing  col- 
lege-level work  and  they  are  assured  of 
graduation  in  June,  Andrew  Patema,  the 
community  college's  admissions  director, 
said. 

Patema  said  Manchester  got  inquiries  on 
behalf  of  students  from  South  Windsor, 
Manchester,  Tolland,  and  RockvUle. 

Six  South  Windsor  students  will  register 
as  full-time  students  at  Manchester  Com- 
munity College  today.  South  Wincisor 
School  Superintendent  Robert  Goldman 
said  "Tuesday. 

The  University  of  Hartford,  South  Cen- 
tral Community  College  in  New  Haven, 
Quinnipiac  College  in  Hamden  and  Norwalk 
Community  College  also  have  enrolled  high 
school  seniors. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Quinnipiac  Col- 
lege has  accepted  high  school  students  who 
had  completed  almost  all  graduation  re- 
quirements, but  a  special  effort  was  made  to 
accommodate  Social  Security  recipients 
caught  in  the  lurch  this  year,  Admission  Di- 
rector Russell  J.  Ryan  said. 

"This  was  an  emergency."  Ryan  said,  al- 
though he  said  he  stUl  was  uncertain  how 
many  high  school  students  had  been  en- 
rolled for  the  second  semester. 

He  said  courses  the  sudden  freshmen  take 
this  semester  will  be  applied  to  their  high 
school  requirements  so  they  can  get  diplo- 
mas in  June. 
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Allan  Martin,  Norwalk  Comniiinlty  Col- 
lege admissions  director,  said  the  school  has 
enrolled  15  students  who  have  not  received 
high  school  diplomas. 

"U  they  can't  start  this  semester,  then  in 
many  cases,  they  can't  begin  at  all"  because 
Social  Security  is  the  only  money  they  have 
for  college,  Martin  said. 

UConn  was  called,  but  decided  not  to  let 
anyone  in  early. 

Admissions  director  John  Vlandis  said 
UConn  will  not  admit  any  full-time  students 
without  high  school  diplomas. 

"It  was  a  dilemma,"  he  said.  "If  we  did  it 
for  Social  Security  students,  how  could  we 
deny  anyone  an  early  entrance?" 

Vlandis  also  said  he  was  "uncomfortable 
manipulating  entrance  requirements  to 
combat  federal  regulations." 

John  Shea,  registrar  at  Mattatucic  College 
In  Waterbury,  called  the  situation  "imfortu- 
nate  and  tragic,"  but  said,  "The  bottom  line 
la  we  can't  help  these  people." 

"Washington  come  with  the  information 
so  late  no  one  had  a  chance  to  react.  If  this 
had  come  out  in  the  fall,  we  could  have 
done  something,"  Shea  said. 

Whether  the  dodge  is  legal  apparently  is 
unclear. 

Shea  said  a  state  law  requires  a  student 
under  age  21  to  have  received  a  high  school 
diploma  or  passed  a  state  high  school  equiv- 
alency test  to  be  granted  admission  as  a  full- 
time  student  at  a  state-supported  college. 

But  a  spokesman  for  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Regional  Commu- 
nity Colleges  said  a  college  president  may 
waive  entrance  requirements  If  the  action  Is 
deemed  appropriate. 

Timing  was  also  a  problem  in  some  cases. 

Harry  S.  Oodt,  dean  of  student  affairs  at 
Greater  Hartford  Community  College,  said 
the  school  had  received  two  formal  requests 
for  enrollment  from  students  trying  to 
ensure  their  Social  Security  benefits.  The 
applications  were  denied  because  they  ar- 
rived too  late  to  permit  proper  counseling 
and  completion  of  necessary  paper  work,  he 
said. 

Requirements  of  at  least  one  high  school 
prevented  students  from  entering  college 
before  the  May  1  deadline. 

Daniel  O'Brien,  a  guidance  counselor  at 
Danbury  High  School,  said  three  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  in  Danbury  could  not 
enroll  in  college  early  because  they  were  in 
full-year— u  opposed  to  one-semester— high 
school  courses  that  have  to  be  completed 
before  diplomas  can  be  awarded. 

UJS.  Rep.  William  Ratchford,  D-Sth  Dis- 
trict, a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  criticized  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  for  not  informing 
school  officials  and  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents of  the  change  in  the  tuition  assistance 
program. 

He  also  charged  that  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  cuts  in  several  Social  Security  pro- 
grams is  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the  Reagan 
administration  to  downplay  budget  reduc- 
tions. 

At  Social  Security  headquarters  in  Balti- 
more, press  officer  James  M.  Brown,  said  he 
"couldn't  believe  people  haven't  heard  of" 
changes  in  the  tuition  program. 

"I  can't  believe  anyone  who's  concerned 
could  go  to  school  and  not  know  of  this," 
Brown  said.  "It  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
for  these  benefits  to  be  phased  out." 

Brown  said  2  million  pamphlets  explain- 
ing revisions  in  Social  Security  programs 
were  distributed  to  the  agency's  1.344  re- 
gional offices  in  the  country. 


Also,  information  packets  including  press 
releases  on  the  changes  were  mailed  to  dis- 
trict offices  monthly.  Brown  said. 

Under  the  program,  eligible  college  stu- 
dents receive  $82.50  to  $525  per  month  this 
year,  depertdlng  on  their  families'  income. 
Johnston  said. 

The  average  monthly  payment  to  a  quali- 
fying student  who  has  one  retired  or  dis- 
abled parent  is  $207.  An  average  monthly 
payment  of  $311  would  be  made  to  a  student 
if  one  parent  has  died,  Johnston  said. 

(Prom  the  New  London  Day,  Feb.  7,  1982] 

New  Federalism 

(By  Sondra  Liburd- Jordan) 

Sherri  Lynn  Pratt  would  like  to  have  a 
chat  with  President  Reagan  and  tell  him 
how  the  new  Social  Security  laws  are  affect- 
ing her  life. 

"I'd  tell  him  how  unfair  it  all  is  .  .  .  how  I 
need  that  money  for  college  .  .  .  how  some 
kids  had  planned  to  go  to  college  with  those 
checks,"  she  said. 

Those  checks  are  monthly  benefits  that 
Social  Security  pays  to  children  of  deceased, 
disabled,  or  retired  parents. 

Last  year  Congress  cut  the  program,  limit- 
ing payments  for  those  college  dependents 
already  receiving  lienefits,  disqualifying 
many  who  would  have  been  eligible  and  put- 
ting a  May  deadline  for  high  school  stu- 
dents to  enter  college  face  losing  their  pay- 
ments. 

The  group  most  in  Jeopardy  of  losing 
those  benefits  are  students  like  Sherri,  a  17- 
year-old  St.  Bernard  High  School  senior 
who  began  receiving  payments  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  when  her  mother  died. 

Under  the  new  rules,  students  between 
the  ages  of  18-22  will  lose  their  benefits 
after  May  If  they  are  not  enrolled  fulltime 
in  a  college  or  approved  post-secondary 
school. 

"I  Just  heard  about  it  a  few  days  ago  and  I 
didn't  really  get  all  of  the  details.  It  seems 
as  though  they  waited  until  the  last  minute 
to  let  us  know,"  said  Sherri,  who  is  sched- 
uled now  to  graduate  in  June. 

One  hope  for  many  high  school  seniors  is 
to  enroll  is  one  of  the  12  community  col- 
leges around  the  state,  which  under  certain 
conditions,  is  allowing  seniors  in  good  stand- 
ing to  take  courses  while  completing  their 
high  school  curriculum  or  in  lieu  of  it. 

Some  educators  and  Social  Security  offi- 
cials have  expressed  doubt  about  the  grant- 
ing of  these  admission  exceptions  l>ecause 
state  law  requires  students  under  age  21  to 
have  a  high  school  diploma  or  an  equivalent 
diploma  to  be  admitted  to  a  state  school. 
Nevertheless,  Sherri  said  she  wants  to  enter 
Mohegan  Commimlty  College's  mid-semes- 
ter program  beginning  March  1. 

Beginning  March  15,  as  part  of  its  mid-se- 
mester offerings,  the  college  is  beginning  its 
off-campus  program  at  East  Lyme  High 
School.  It  will  offer  four  3-credlt  courses. 
Mohegan's  acting-president,  R.  Wes  Wright 
has  waived  the  normal  entrance  require- 
ments to  accommodate  certain  high  school 
students. 

Sherri  was  not  a  year  old  in  1965  when 
Social  Security  checlcs  were  first  paid  to  de- 
pendent students  between  the  ages  of  18  to 
22.  There  was  not  an  abundance  of  grants 
and  loans  available  to  students  and  the 
thought  was  that  college-age  dependents 
would  probably  still  be  reliant  on  and  in 
need  of  benefit  checks  untU  either  they 
graduated  or  turned  22. 

But  the  program  cuts  fall  to  line  with  this 
administration's  'New  Federalism"  propos- 
als that  either  shift  from  its  hands  many  of 


the  formerly  federally-controlled  programs 
to  the  states  or  cut  them  out  all  together. 

The  college-age  Social  Security  checks  will 
be  cut,  but  the  cut  will  be  done  gradually. 

For  example,  if  Sherri  becomes  eligible  by 
enrolling  in  Mohegan,  her  checks  this  year 
will  be  cut  by  25  percent  starting  with  the 
September  check.  There  will  be  a  50  percent 
reduction  effective  from  the  September 
1983  payment,  75  percent  reduction  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  no  more  checlcs  after  April 
1985.  Another  change  taking  place  this  year, 
but  one  which  won't  affect  Sherri  or  de- 
pendents like  her  because  she's  under  19 
and  still  in  high  school,  is  there  will  be  only 
eight  checlcs  issued  a  year  Instead  of  12.  Col- 
lege students  will  not  get  checks  for  the 
months  for  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 
According  to  Social  Security  officials  in  the 
state,  this  year  about  10,250  of  the  49,000 
children  receiving  benefits,  are  college  stu- 
dents. Their  benefits  vary  and  depend  on 
the  wages  of  their  parents,  but  payments 
average  around  $250  a  month. 

The  changes  are  confusing  to  many  stu- 
dents, some  because  they  say  they've  re- 
ceived incorrect  information,  and  others  be- 
cause they  have  heard  nothing  about  them 
and  are  simply  putting  together  bits  and 
pieces  from  listening  to  others. 

Henry  J.  Allsworth,  manager  of  the  New 
London  Social  Security  office  said  no  notifi- 
cation of  the  (Ganges  are  being  mailed  cut 
to  recipients  athough  there  are  pamphlets 
available  at  offices  throughout  the  state. 

"We're  relying  on  newspapers  and  guid- 
ance counselors  to  let  the  students  know," 
said  Allsworth.  He  said  some  students  and 
parents  have  called  or  stopped  in  the  New 
London  and  Norwich  offices  to  get  informa- 
tion on  the  changes. 

Even  though  some  students  may  try  to 
enroll  in  college  to  beat  the  May  deadline, 
there  is  yet  another  qualification  they  must 
meet  to  ensure  continuation  of  payments— a 
qualification  that  has  eliminated  Carla  Gig- 
stad's  chances.  Carla,  a  17-year-old  senior  at 
Fitch  Senior  High  School  in  Groton,  has 
been  receiving  benefits  checks  since  last  fall 
shortly  after  her  father  died.  But  because 
her  father  died  in  October  of  1981  she  will 
not  be  entitled  to  payments  after  her  grad- 
uation in  June.  A  student  must  have  been 
entitled  to  a  check  in  August  of  1981  to 
qualify  for  benefits  as  a  college  student. 

"It's  a  disappointment,  but  that's  not 
going  to  stop  her  from  going  to  college," 
said  her  mother,  whose  name  Is  also  Carla. 

Jacquelyn  Moody  of  Stonlngton  is  a  17- 
year-old  senior  at  St.  Bernard  High  School. 
She's  been  getting  Social  Security  payments 
ever  since  her  father  died  seven  years  ago. 

The  checks,  along  with  part-time  Jobs,  has 
helped  pay  for  her  books  and  put  gasoline 
In  the  car  she  shares  with  her  mother.  She 
is  undecided  about  enrolling  in  a  community 
college  before  May  in  order  to  protect  her 
benefits. 

Elimination  of  the  checks,  she  says,  will 
not  deter  her  plans  to  become  a  corporate 
lawyer. 

"I  feel  that  the  benefits  should  be  given  to 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  college.  There 
are  students  who  really  need  the  money," 
said  Jacquelyn. 

A  sampling  of  some  colleges  around  the 
state  showed  that  some  high  school  stu- 
dents have  enrolled  and  are  taking  courses. 

Manchester  Community  College  officials 
say  they  can't  take  anymore  high  school 
students  for  this  semester.  The  University 
of  New  Haven.  Connecticut  College,  and 
Quinnipiac  College  in  New  Haven,  have  also 
accepted  students. 
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The  University  of  Connecticut  is  not  ac- 
cepting high  school  students  without  diplo- 
mas. One  official  there  said  it  was  because 
notification  of  the  changes  became  known 
too  late.  But  another  official  in  the  admis- 
sions office  said  making  exceptions  for  high 
school  students  would  mean  opening  the 
door  for  people  without  diplomas.as  not  af- 
fected by  the  Social  Security  cuts  also  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  school.* 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Senator 
Levin,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
postpone  the  provisions  of  the  recent- 
ly passed  Omnibus  Budget  bill  dealing 
with  social  security  student  benefits. 
The  effect  of  these  provisions,  which 
would  eliminate  benefits  for  high 
school  seniors  planning  on  attending 
college  next  fall  and  phase  out  bene- 
fits, beginning  August  1982,  for  those 
currently  in  college,  would  effectively 
be  postponed  untU  the  1983-1984 
school  year. 

Mr.  President,  In  light  of  the  unprec- 
edented increases  in  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education,  and  equally  unprece- 
dented reductions  in  the  availability  of 
student  loans,  the  decision  to  phase 
out  social  security  student  benefits 
was,  I  believe,  foolish  and  shortsight- 
ed. 

But  as  troubled  as  I  am  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  benefits,  of  more  im- 
mediate concern  to  me  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  notification  for  those  affect- 
ed by  these  changes.  Many  students  el- 
igible for  these  benefits  were  not  made 
aware  of  the  new  policy  governing  stu- 
dent benefits  until  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  addition,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  many  of  those  who  were 
notified  earlier  were  given  erroneous 
information. 

The  net  result  of  this  inadequate  no- 
tification process  has  been  confusion 
and  heartbreak  for  many  high  school 
seniors  who  were  planning  to  attend 
college  this  fall.  For  those  currently  in 
college  and  receiving  student  benefits, 
and  who  may  no  longer  be  able  to  con- 
tinue due  to  the  recent  changes,  the 
pain  may  be  even  more  acute. 

It  is.  however,  too  late  to  gain  any- 
thing by  assessing  blame  for  the  lack 
of  adequate  notification  of  the  student 
benefit  changes.  Instead  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  2107.  While  the 
bill  would  not  repeal  the  student  bene- 
fit provisions  of  the  recent  budget  bill, 
it  would  at  least  give  those  affected  by 
these  changes  a  more  reasonable 
length  of  time  during  which  they 
would  be  able  to  reassess  their  college 
plans.  Furthermore,  the  bill  contains 
language  calling  for  an  adequate  noti- 
fication procedure  to  insure  that  the 
problems  which  arose  this  year  do  not 
reoccur. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  hasty  approval  to  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DAifroRTH): 


S.  2108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

RAIL  RKVrTALIZATIOM  AMD  HfPROVDCKirT 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  ex- 
tends authorization  of  the  section  505 
Rail  Rehabilitation  and  Improvement 
F\md  for  another  3  years. 

Section  505  was  originally  author- 
ized in  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  This 
authorization  expires  September  30  of 
this  year.  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
carefully  consider  the  continued  need 
for  this  particular  form  of  rail  assist- 
ance and  the  bill  I  Introduce  today  will 
be  a  vehicle  for  this  consideration. 

The  section  505  program  involves 
funding  through  the  purchase  of  re- 
deemable preference  shares  issued  by 
railroads.  Last  summer  I  successfully 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  which  prioritizes 
section  505  assistance  for  rail  lines  in 
bankruptcy  which  do  not  have  access 
to  private  financing  but  whose  contin- 
ued operation  is  determined  to  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

Section  505  funding  is  used  primari- 
ly to  finance  facilities  rehabilitation 
and  improvement.  It  is  one  of  several 
programs  assisting  private  investors 
and  State  governments  in  solving 
problems  resulting  from  rail  deregula- 
tion and  subsequent  large-scale  rail 
line  abandonments.  In  the  wake  of 
widespread  abandonments.  State  gov- 
ernments, regional  rail  authorities  and 
shipper  groups  have  had  to  react 
quickly  and  creatively  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  continuation  of  essential  raU 
service.  In  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota,  rail  transportation  is  a  crucial 
element  in  the  total  agricultural  trans- 
portation picture.  Carloadings  have  in- 
creased dramaticaUy  over  the  last  5 
years  and  there  are  strong  indications 
that  grain  unit  trains  wUl  see  in- 
creased use  through  the  1980's.  Rail 
transportation  is  also  a  critical  compo- 
nent in  fuel  shipments  for  mldwestem 
powerplants. 

Section  505  funding  has  provided  im- 
portant financial  assistance  as  States 
like  South  Dakota  address  the  ongoing 
raU  transportation  crisis.  Under  this 
program,  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
has  had  access  to  over  $2  million  for 
rail  rehabilitation.  This  amount  may 
seem  minor  in  comparison  to  other 
budget  figures  being  discussed  these 
days,  but  to  the  farmers  and  shippers 
of  my  State,  the  money  is  critically  im- 
portant. 

While  the  administration  has  indi- 
cated that  section  505  funding  is  no 
longer  needed,  I  t>elleve  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  look  closely  at  the 
benefits  of  this  assistance.  Congress 
did  not  intend  these  financial  assist- 
ance programs  to  be  used  as  long- 
range  operational  subsidies.  However, 


Congress  must  carefully  assess  the 
economic  health  of  America's  rail 
system  before  agreeing  to  terminate 
such  a  significant  Federal  program.  In 
the  heat  of  budget  battles,  we  have  a 
responsibility  not  to  shortchange 
those  States  and  shipper  groups  who 
are  still  struggling  to  find  alternatives 
to  traditional  rail  operations. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Sur- 
face Transportation  Subcommittee 
has  scheduled  hearings  next  month  on 
the  505  funding.  I  offer  my  bill  today 
as  the  initial  effort  in  a  discussion  of 
this  important  program.* 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LuGAR)  (by  request): 

S.  2109.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 

nrruRES  TRAsntc  act  op  lasa 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
t)ehalf  of  Senator  Lugah  and  myself.  I 
introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission, 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
short  summary  of  the  bill,  the  trans- 
mittal letter  from  Philip  Johnson. 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Conunssion.  the  bill,  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis,  and  a  Joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  CPTC- 
SEC  Agreement  on  Jurisdiction  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

This  bill  extends  the  act  which  regu- 
lates commodity  futures  trading.  I 
would  mention  at  the  outset  that  fu- 
tures trading  has  become  a  very  big 
enterprise.  Eleven  exchanges  in  five 
cities  presently  offer  approximately  90 
different  types  of  futui-es  contracts. 
Commodity  trading  on  these  ex- 
changes amounted  to  more  than  100 
million  contracts  in  1981.  This  busi- 
ness was  generated  by  less  than  400 
conmiodlty  brokerage  houses,  using 
approximately  30.000  sales  personnel. 
These  sales  personnel  serviced  ap- 
proximately 150.000  ctistomer  ac- 
counts—accounts ranging  from  those 
of  individuals  to  large  accounts  held 
by  more  than  1,000  commodity  mutual 
fimds.  or  pools.  All  the  orders  compris- 
ing the  100  million  contracts  traded 
were  executed  on  the  exchanges  by  ap- 
proximately 4.000  floor  brokers  and 
were  cleared  and  guaranteed  by  the 
exchanges'  clearing  organizations. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
commodity  futures  trading  will  contin- 
ue to  grow.  New  and  innovative  con- 
tracts have  recently  begun  to  be 
traded  and  should  directly  benefit  the 
economic  sectors  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  This  industry  is  without  doubt 
a  good  example  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  action. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  issues 
in  this  proposed  legislation  which  we 
must  carefully  consider.  The  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation,  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor LuGAR,  will  focus  on  these  issues  in 
hearings  scheduled  for  February  26, 
March  1  and  2,  and  March  10  and  11. 
It  is  likely  that  matters  not  contained 
in  this  proposed  legislation  will  also  be 
considered  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings.  We  welcome  this  and  look 
forward  to  interesting  and  informative 
hearings.  The  committee  is  proceeding 
on  a  schedule  that  will  enable  us  to 
meet  our  May  15  reporting  date  for 
this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2109 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Futures  Trading 
Act  of  1982." 
DEmnnoifs,    JURisoicnoitAi.   accord    with 

THK  BKCTTKITIKS  AHD  EZCRAMGB  COIOIISSION, 
AMD  CKRTAnf  TBCHmCAL  UOXVUZSTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  2(a)(1)  as 
subeection  2(a)(1)(A); 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  2(a)(1)(A),  as  so  redesignated, 
the  words  ",  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  In  subparagraph  (a)(1)(B)  of  this 
section,"  after  the  words  "exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion"; 

(3)  by  amending  the  definition  of  the  term 
"commodity  trading  advisor"  in  subsection 
2(a)(lXA),  as  so  redesignated,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  term  'commodity  trading  advi- 
sor' shall  mean  any  person  who,  for  com- 
pensation or  profit,  engages  in  the  business 
of  advising  others,  either  directly  or 
through  publications,  writings  or  electronic 
media,  as  to  the  value  of  or  the  advisability 
of  trading  In  any  contract  for  future  deliv- 
ery of  a  commodity  made  or  to  be  made  on 
or  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  contract  market, 
any  commodity  option  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 4c,  or  any  leverage  transaction  author- 
ized under  section  19,  of  this  Act,  or  who, 
for  onnpensation  or  profit,  and  as  part  of  a 
regular  business,  issues  or  promulgates  anal- 
yses or  reports  concerning  any  of  the  fore- 
going: but  does  not  Include  (1)  any  bank  or 
trust  company,  (11)  any  news  reporter,  news 
columnist,  or  news  editor  of  the  print  or 
electronic  media,  or  any  lawyer,  accountant 
or  teacher,  (ill)  any  floor  broker  or  futures 
commission  merchant,  (iv)  the  publisher  or 
producer  of  any  print  or  electronic  data  of 
general  and  regular  dissemination,  including 
its  employees,  (v)  the  fiduciary  of  any  de- 
fined benefit  plan  which  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  (vi)  any  con- 
tract market,  and  (vll)  such  other  persons 
not  within  the  Intent  of  this  definition  as 
the  Commission  may  specify  by  rule,  regiila- 
tlon  or  order:  Provided,  That  the  furnishing 
of  such  services  by  the  foregoing  persons  Is 
solely  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  their 
business  or  profession:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Commission,  by  rule  or  regu- 
lation, may  Include  within  this  definition, 
any  person  advising  as  to  the  value  of  com- 
modities or  Issuing  reports  or  analyses  con- 
cerning commodities.  If  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  such  rule  or  regulation  will 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  provision."; 
and 


(4)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  2(a)(1)(B) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(i)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  and  the 
Commissfon  shall  have  no  Jurisdiction  to 
designate  a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract 
market  tor  any  transaction  whereby  any 
party  to  such  transaction  acquires  any  put, 
call  or  other  option  on  one  or  more  securi- 
ties (as  defined  in  Section  2(1)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  or  Section  3(a)(10)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  Public  Law  No.  ).  includ- 
ing any  group  or  Index  of  such  securities,  or 
any  Interest  therein  or  based  on  the  value 
thereof. 

"(11)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  accounts,  agreements  (in- 
cluding any  transaction  which  is  "of  the 
character  of,  or  is  commonly  known  to  the 
trade  as,  an  "option,"  "privilege,"  "Indemni- 
ty," "bid,"  "offer,"  "put."  "call,"  "advance 
guaranty,"  or  "decline  guaranty")  and 
transactions  involving,  and  may  designate  a 
board  of  trade  as  a  contract  market  In,  con- 
tracts of  sale  (or  options  on  such  contracts) 
for  future  delivery  of  a  group  or  index  of  se- 
curities <or  any  Interest  therein  or  based 
upon  the  value  thereof):  Provided,  hotoever. 
That  no  board  of  trade  shall  be  designated 
as  a  contract  market  with  respect  to  any 
such  contracts  of  sale  (or  options  on  such 
contracts)  for  future  delivery  unless  the 
board  of  trade  making  such  application 
demonstrates  and  the  Commission  expressly 
finds  that  the  specific  contract  (or  option  on 
such  contract)  with  resiject  to  which  the  ap- 
plication has  been  made  meets  the  following 
minimum  requirements: 

'"(a)  Settlement  of  or  delivery  on  such  con- 
tract (or  option  on  such  contract)  shall  be 
effected  In  cash  or  by  means  other  than  the 
transfer  or  receipt  of  any  security,  except 
an  exempted  security  under  Section  3  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  or  Section  3(aK12)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  as  in 
effect  on  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
No.  (other  than  any  municipal  security, 
as  defined  in  Section  3(a)(29)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  on  the  effective 
date  of  Public  Law  No.       ); 

"(b)  Trading  in  such  contract  (or  option 
on  such  contract)  shall  not  be  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  manipulation  of  the  price  of 
such  contract  (or  option  on  such  contract), 
nor  to  causing  or  being  used  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  price  of  any  underlying  securi- 
ty, option  on  such  security  or  option  on  a 
group  or  index  including  such  securities; 
and 

"(c)  Such  group  or  index  of  securities 
shall  be  predominately  composed  of  the  se- 
curities of  unaffiliated  Issuers  and  shall  be  a 
widely  published  measure  of,  and  shall  re- 
flect, the  market  for  all  publicly  traded 
equity  or  debt  securities  or  a  substantial 
segment  thereof,  or  shall  be  comparable  to 
such  measure. 

"(ill)  Upon  application  by  a  board  of  trade 
for  designation  as  a  contract  market  with 
respect  to  any  contract  of  sale  (or  option  on 
such  contract)  for  fut»ire  delivery  involving 
a  group  or  index  of  securities,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  on  whether  such  contracts  (or  op- 
tions on  such  contracts)  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (11) 
hereof,  and  shall  consult  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conmilsslon  with  respect  to 
such  designation.  If,  within  15  days  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  public  comment  period, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 


shall  object  to  the  designation  of  a  board  of 
trade  as  a  contract  market  in  such  contract 
(or  option  oa  such  contract)  on  the  ground 
that  any  minimum  requirement  of  subpara- 
graph (11)  hereof  is  not  met,  the  Commission 
shall  afford  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  an  opportunity  for  an  oral 
hearing,  to  be  transcribed,  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  give  appropriate  weight 
to  the  views  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Such  oral  hearing  shall  be 
held  after  the  public  conunent  period,  prior 
to  Commission  action  upon  such  designa- 
tion, and  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  45 
days  after  the  close  of  the  public  comment 
period,  unless  both  the  Conunlsslon  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  other- 
wise agree.  In  the  event  that  such  an  oral 
hearing  is  held  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  falls  to  withdraw  its  ob- 
jections, and  the  Commission  Issues  an 
order  designating  a  board  of  trade  as  a  con- 
tract market  with  respect  to  any  such  con- 
tract (or  option  on  such  contract),  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  shall  have 
the  right  of  Judicial  review  of  such  order  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  section 
6(b)  of  this  Act.  In  the  event  that,  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  this  Act,  there  is  a  hearing  on 
the  record  with  respect  to  such  application 
for  designation,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  shall  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  that  hearing  as  an  interested 
party. 

"(Iv)  No  person  shaU  offer  to  enter  into, 
enter  into,  or  confirm  the  execution  of  any 
contract  of  sale  (or  option  on  such  contract) 
for  future  delivery  of  any  security,  or  inter- 
est therein  or  based  on  the  value  thereof, 
except  an  exempted  security  under  Section 
3  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  Section 
3(aK12)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  as  in  affect  on  the  effective  date  of 
Public  Law  No.  (other  than  any  munici- 
pal security  as  defined  in  Section  3(a)(29)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  on  the 
effective  date  of  Public  Law  No.  );  or 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (11) 
hereof,  any  group  or  index  of  such  securi- 
ties or  any  interest  therein  or  based  on  the 
value  thereof.". 

(b)(1)  by  redesignating  subsection 
2(aK7)(A)  (7  U.S.C.  4a(f)(l))  as  subsection 
2(a)(7);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  existing  subsection 
2(a)(7XB)  (7  D.S.C.  4a(f)(2)). 

tTMLAWrOL  FUTURKS  TJUOIHG,  rORXIGR 

nmntxs 

Sxc.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  6)  is  amended— 

(aXl)  by  redesignating  Section  4  as  Sec- 
Uon  4(a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  those  words  follow- 
ing the  word  "to"  the  first  time  it  appears, 
through  and  including  the  words  "as  herein- 
after provided,"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  word  "to"  the 
first  time  it  appears  the  following:  "offer  to 
enter  into,  to  enter  into,  to  execute,  to  con- 
firm the  execution  of,  or  to  conduct  any 
office  or  business  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  or  its  territories  or  possessions  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  or  accepting  any 
order  for,  or  otherwise  dealing  In,  any  trans- 
action in,  or  in  connection  with,  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  a  conunodlty  for 
future  delivery  (other  than  a  contract 
which  is  made  on  a  board  of  trade,  exchange 
or  market  located  outside  the  United  SUtes, 
its  territories  or  possessions)  unless:  (1)  such 
transaction  Is  conducted  on  or  subject  to  the 
rules  of  a  board  of  trade  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  Commission  as  a    "con- 
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tract  market"  for  such  commodity,  (2)  such 
contract  is  executed  or  consummated  by  or 
through  a  member  of  such  contract 
market,":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  word  "if"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '(3)."  and  by  striking 
out  the  word  "board"  after  the  words  ""Pro- 
vided, That"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  .thereof 
the  words  "contract  market". 

(b)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

""(b)  In  addition  to  its  existing  authority, 
the  Commission  may  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  offer  and  sale  by  any 
person  located  In  the  United  States,  Its  ter- 
ritories or  possessions,  of  any  contract  of 
sale  of  a  commodity  for  future  delivery 
which  is  made  or  to  be  made  on  a  board  of 
trade,  exchange  or  market  located  outside 
the  United  States,  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions.". 

SPECULATIVK  Lllf  ITS 

Sec.  4.  Section  4a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  6a)  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  the  word  ""order's"  In 
subparagraph  (2); 

(b)  by  inserting  the  words  "rule,  regxUa- 
tlon,  or  order"  before  the  semi-colon  in  sub- 
paragraph (2); 

(c)  by  adding  the  words  "rule,  regulation, 
or"  before  the  word  "order"  wherever  it 
occurs: 

(d)  by  striking  out  the  words  "within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974"  in  subparagraph 
(3);  and 

(e)  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (5)  to 
read  as  follows: 

""(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
or  impair  the  adoption  by  any  contract 
market  or  by  any  other  board  of  trade  li- 
censed or  designated  by  the  Commission,  of 
any  bylaw,  rule,  regulation,  or  resolution 
fixing  limits  on  the  amount  of  trading 
which  may  be  done  or  positions  which  may 
be  held  by  any  person  under  contracts  of 
sale  of  any  commodity  for  future  delivery 
traded  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  such 
contract  market,  or  tmder  options  on  such 
contracts  or  commodities,  traded  on  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  such  contract  market  or 
such  board  of  trade:  Provided,  That  if  the 
Commission  shaU  have  fixed  limits  under 
this  section  for  any  contract  or  under  Sec- 
tion 4c  of  this  Act  lor  any  commodity 
option,  the  bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and 
resolutions  adopted  by  such  contract 
market  or  such  board  of  trade  shall  not 
differ  from  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion except  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  violate  any  bylaw,  rule,  regulation,  or  res- 
olution of  any  contract  market  or  other 
board  of  trade  licensed  or  designated  by  the 
Commission  fixing  limits  on  the  amount  of 
trading  which  may  be  done  or  positions 
which  may  be  held  by  any  person  under 
contracts  of  sale  of  any  commodity  for 
future  delivery  or  under  options  on  such 
contracts  or  commodities,  if  such  bylaw, 
nile,  regulation  or  resolution  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission.". 

OPTIOHS  OR  rORIIGlf  CURRJENCT,  ROLZ  OP 
SECURITIES  Alts  EXCHAMOK  COlOflSSIOIf 

Sec.  5.  Section  4c  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  6c)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(f )  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
govern  or  in  any  way  be  applicable  to  any 
transaction  in  an  option  on  foreign  ciurency 
traded  on  a  national  securities  exchange.". 


TBCHMICAI.  AMXHSIfXirrS 

Sec.  6.  Section  4f  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  6f)  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  of  all 
correspondents  and  agents"'  and  by  striking 
out  the  words  "after  notice  and  hearing  as 
prescribed  in  this  Act"  in  subparagraph  (1); 
and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(1)  the  words  ""pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act". 

Sec.  7.  Section  4h  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  6h)  Is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  everything  following 
the  word  "person"  and  Including  "(2)"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  words  "futures 
commission  merchant  registered"  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "regis- 
trant"; 

(c)  by  striking  out  the  words  "such  regis- 
tered futures  commission  merchant"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "any  regis- 
trant"; and 

(d)  by  adding  the  words  "representative 
or"  before  the  word  "agent"  the  second  time 
it  appears  in  existing  subparagraph  (2). 

RECORDKEEPING  COlVrORMED  TO  CCRXXNT 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  8.  Section  41  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  61)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  make  any  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  any  commodity  for  future 
delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any 
contract  market  (1)  if  such  person  shall  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  make  such  contracts 
with  respect  to  any  commodity,  or  any 
future  of  such  commodity,  during  any  one 
day  in  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
such  amount  as  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Commission,  and  (2)  if  such 
person  shall  directly  or  indirectly  have  or 
obtain  a  long  or  short  position  in  any  com- 
modity or  any  future  of  such  commodity, 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  such  amount  as  shall 
be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Commis- 
sion, unless,  such  person  fUes  or  causes  to  be 
filed  with  the  properly  designated  officer  of 
the  Conunlsslon  such  reports  regarding  any 
transactions  or  positions  within  the  provi- 
sions of  (1)  and  (2)  hereof  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  rule  or  regulation  require  and 
unless,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission,  such  person  shall 
keep  books  and  records  of  all  such  transac- 
tions and  positions  and  transactions  and  po- 
sitions in  any  such  commodity  traded  on  or 
subject  to  the  rules  of  any  other  board  of 
trade,  and  of  cash  or  spot  trmnaactlons  in. 
and  inventories  and  purchase  and  sale  com- 
mitments of,  such  commodity.  Such  books 
and  records  shall  show  complete  details  con- 
cerning all  such  transactions,  positions,  in- 
ventories and  commitments,  including  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  having 
any  interest  therein,  and  shall  be  open  at  all 
times  to  inspection  by  any  representative  of 
the  Commission  or  the  United  States  E>e- 
partment  of  Justice.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  futures  and  cash  or  spot 
transactions  and  positions  of  any  person 
shall  include  such  transactions  and  posi- 
tions of  any  persons  directly  or  indirectly 
controlled  by  such  person. 

REGISTRATION,  ASSOCIATED  PERSON  STATUS 

Sec.  9.  Section  4k  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  6k)  is  amended— 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  4k(l)  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "any"  ^d  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "a"  before 
the  words  "futures  commission  merchant" 
each  time  they  appear. 


(2)  by  inserting  the  word  "been"  before 
the  word  "revoked"  each  time  It  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  "nor"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  with  any 
agent  of  a  futures  commission  merchant", 
"or  any  agent  of  a  futures  commission  mer- 
chant", and  "or  agent"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  before < 
the  word  "employee"  and  adding  the  words 
""or  agent"  after  the  word  '"employee":  and 

(6)  by  adding  the  word  ""is"  before  the 
word  "registered"  and  the  words  "is  an  asso- 
ciated person  of  such  futures  commission 
merchant"  after  the  word  "registered"; 

(b)  by  redesignating  existing  subsection 
4k(2)  as  subsection  4k(4); 

(c)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  4k(2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
be  associated  with  any  commodity  pool  op- 
erator as  a  partner,  officer,  employee  or 
agent  (or  any  person  occupjrlng  a  similar 
status  or  performing  similar  functions).  In 
any  capacity  which  Involves  (1)  the  solicita- 
tion of  funds,  securities,  or  property  for  a 
participation  In  a  commodity  pool  or  (11)  the 
supervision  of  any  person  or  persons  so  en- 
gaged, unless  such  person  is  registered  as  an 
associated  person  of  such  commodity  pool 
operator,  under  this  Act,  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  such  registration  shall  not  have  ex- 
pired, been  suspended  (and  the  period  of 
susi>ension  has  not  expired)  or  been  re- 
voked, and  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
modity pool  operator  to  permit  such  a 
person  to  become  or  remain  associated  with 
him  in  any  such  capacity  if  such  commodity 
pool  operator  knew  or  should  have  known 
that  such  person  was  not  so  registered  or 
that  such  registration  had  expired,  been 
su8p>ended  (and  the  period  of  suspension  has 
not  expired)  or  l>een  revoked:  Provided, 
That  any  individual  who  is  registered  as  a 
floor  broker,  futures  commission  merchant, 
commodity  pool  operator,  or  as  an  associat- 
ed person  of  another  category  of  registrant 
under  this  section  (and  such  registration  is 
not  suspended  or  revoked)  need  not  also  reg- 
ister under  this  provision:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Commission  may  exempt  any 
person  or  class  of  persons  from  having  to 
register  under  this  provision  by  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order."; 

(d)  by  deleting  existing  subsection  4k(3): 

(e)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  4k(3)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
be  associated  with  any  commodity  trading 
advisor  as  a  partner,  officer,  employee  or 
agent  (or  any  person  occupying  a  similar 
status  or  performing  similar  functions),  In 
any  capacity  which  involves  (1)  the  solicita- 
tion of  a  client's  or  prospective  client's  dis- 
cretionary account  or  (11)  the  supervision  of 
any  person  or  persons  so  engajged,  unless 
such  person  is  registered  as  an  associated 
person  of  such  commodity  trading  advisor, 
under  this  Act.  with  the  Commission  and 
such  registration  shall  not  have  expired, 
been  suspended  (and  the  period  of  suspen- 
sion has  not  expired)  or  been  revoked,  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  commodity  trad- 
ing advisor  to  permit  such  a  person  to 
become  or  remain  associated  with  him  in 
any  such  capacity  if  such  commodity  trad- 
ing advisor  knew  or  should  have  known  that 
such  person  was  not  so  registered  or  that 
such  registration  had  expired,  been  sus- 
pended (and  the  period  of  suspension  has 
not  expired)  or  been  revoked:  Provided, 
That  any  individual  who  is  registered  as  a 
floor  broker,  futures  commission  merchant, 
commodity  trading  advisor  or  as  an  associat- 
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ed  person  of  another  category  of  registrant 
under  thl8  section  (and  such  registration  Is 
not  suspended  or  revoked)  need  not  also  reg- 
ister under  this  provision:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Commission  may  exempt  any 
person  or  class  of  peraons  from  having  to 
register  under  this  provision  by  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order."; 

(f)  by  amending  subsection  4k(4)  as  so  re- 
designated— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such"  and  "other"  the 
first  time  they  m>pear, 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "two  years 
after  the  effective  date  thereof  or"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  ",  not  less 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  Issuance 
thereof,"  and  everything  after  the  word 
"prescribe";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  the  words  "as  an  associat- 
ed person  of  a  futures  commission  mer- 
chant, of  a  commodity  pool  operator,  or  of  a 
commodity  trading  advisor"  after  the  word 
"registered"  the  first  time  it  appears;  and 

(g)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  4k(5)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registrant 
to  permit  a  person  to  become  or  remain  an 
associated  person  of  such  registrant,  if  the 
registrant  luiew  or  should  have  known,  of 
facts  regarding  such  associated  person  that 
are  set  forth  as  statutory  disqualifications 
in  section  8a(2)  of  this  Act.". 

SK-'URITIXS  AMD  KXCRAHGE  COMMISSIOH  ROLE 
nf  RBSPBCT  TO  COMMODITT  POOLS 

Sbc.  10.  Section  4m  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  6m)  is  tunended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  existing  section  4m  as 
subsection  4m(l);  and 

(b)  by  adding  a  subsection  4m(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"4m(2).  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  relieve 
any  person  of  any  obligation  or  duty,  or 
affect  the  availability  of  any  right  or 
remedy  available  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  or  any  private  party 
arising  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  govern- 
ing the  issuance,  offer,  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  of  a  commodity  pool,  or  of  persons 
engaged  in  transactions  with  respect  to  such 
securities,  or  reporting  by  a  commodity 
pool.". 

COIfPORMING  AMXiroiaafT 

Sec.  11.  Section  4n  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  6n)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  4n(5)  and  4n(6)  in 
their  entirety. 

KXTEHSion  or  urnrKAXw  provision 

Sec.  12.  Section  4o  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  n.S.C.  6o)  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  ",  associat- 
ed person  of  a  commodity  trading  advisor." 
after  the  words  "commodity  trading  advi- 
sor" each  place  such  words  occur;  and 

(b)  by  inserting  the  words  "or  associated 
person  of  a  commodity  pool  operator,"  after 
the  words  "commodity  pool  operator"  each 
place  such  words  occur. 

EZTKHSIOlt  OP  AXTTHORITY  REGARDING 
PROPICIENCT  EXAMINATIONS 

Sec.  13.  Section  4p  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  6p)  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  the  words  "futures 
commission  merchants,  floor  brokers,  and 
those  persons  associated  with  futures  com- 
mission merchants  or  floor  brokers"  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "persons 
registered  with  the  Commission"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  words  "as  futures 
commission  merchants,  floor  brokers,  and 
those  persons  associated  with  futures  com- 
mission merchants  or  floor  brokers"; 


(c)  by  striking  out  the  word  "the"  before 
the  word  "customers"  and  by  striking  out 
the  words  "or  futures  commission  mer- 
chants and  floor  brokers"  after  the  word 
"customers";  and 

(d)  by  striking  out  the  words  ",  clients, 
pool  participants  or  other  members  of  the 
public  with  whom  such  individuals  deal" 
after  the  word  "customers". 

CONTRACT  market  Rin,ES 

Sec.  14.  Section  Sa  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  7a)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  5a(8)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(8)  enforce  all  bylaws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  resolutions,  made  or  issued  by  it  or  by 
the  governing  board  thereof  or  any  commit- 
tee, which  (1)  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  paragraph  U2)  of 
section  5a  of  this  Act,  (2)  have  become  effec- 
tive under  such  paragraph,  or  (3)  must  be 
enforced  pursuant  to  any  Commission  rule, 
regulation  or  order,  and  revoke  and  not  en- 
force any  bylaw,  rule,  regulation,  or  resolu- 
tion, made.  Issued,  or  proposed  by  it  or  by 
the  governing  board  thereof  or  any  commit- 
tee, which  has  been  disapproved  by  the 
Commission;"; 

(b)  by  amending  subsection  5a(ll)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  before  sub- 
paragraph (11)  and  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graphs (11)  and  (ill)  in  their  entirety; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (iv)  as 
subparagraph  (11);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "a  futures 
commission  merchant  or  a  floor  broker"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "another 
member  of  the  contract  market"  in  subpara- 
graph (11)  as  so  redesignated: 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  5a(12)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(12)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  submit  to  the  Commission  for  its 
prior  approval  all  bylaws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  resolutions  (rules)  made  or  issued  by 
such  contract  market,  or  by  the  governing 
board  thereof  or  any  committee  thereof, 
which  are  of  major  economic  significance, 
or  which  relate  to  terms  and  conditions  in 
contracts  of  sale  to  be  executed  on  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  such  contract  market,  as 
such  terms  and  conditions  are  defined  by 
the  Commission  by  rule  or  regulation, 
except  those  rules  relating  to  the  setting  of 
levels  of  margin.  Each  contract  market  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  all  other  rules 
(except  those  relating  to  the  setting  of 
levels  of  margin)  and  shall  not  place  such 
rules  into  effect  if,  within  ten  days  of  re- 
ceipt by  the  Commission  of  such  submis- 
sion, the  contract  market  requests  review 
and  approval  thereof  by  the  Commission  or 
the  Commission  notifies  such  contract 
market  in  writing  of  its  determination  to 
review  for  approval  such  rules.  At  least 
thirty  days  before  approving  any  rules  of 
major  economic  significance,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission,  the  Commission  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
such  rules.  The  Commission  shall  give  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  approval  process  through  the  submis- 
sion of  written  data,  views,  or  argiunents. 
The  determination  by  the  Commission 
whether  any  such  rules  are  of  major  eco- 
nomic significance  shall  be  final  and  not 
subject  to  Judicial  review.  The  Commission 
shall  approve  rules,  within  thirty  days  of 
their  receipt  if  Commission  approval  is  re- 
quired or  requested  hereunder,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  review  for  approval  any  other 
rules,  or  within  sixty  days  of  such  determl- 
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nation  if  the  Commission  determines  them 
to  be  of  major  economic  significance,  unless 
the  Commisalon  notifies  the  contract 
market  of  its  inability  to  complete  such  ap- 
proval or  review  within  such  period  of  time. 
The  Commission  shall  approve  such  rules  if 
such  niles  are  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion not  to  be  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission  shall  disapprove,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
any  such  rule  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines at  any  time  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  the  regulations  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
specify  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  a  contract  market  may,  tn  an  emer- 
gency as  defined  by  the  Commission,  make 
effective  a  rule  on  a  temporary  basis  with- 
out prior  Commission  approval,  or  without 
compliance  with  the  ten  day  notice  require- 
ment under  this  subsection,  or  during  any 
period  of  review  by  the  Commission.  In  the 
event  of  such  an  emergency,  as  defined  by 
the  Commission,  requiring  immediate 
action,  the  contract  market  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  its  goreming  board  may  place  into 
effect  immedUtely  a  temporary  rule  dealing 
with  such  emergency  If  it  notifies  the  Com- 
mission of  such  action  with  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  emergency  involved.". 

APPEALS 

Sec.  is.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  ^7  U.S.C.  9)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "doing  business"  the 
words  ".  or  in  the  case  of  an  order  denying 
registration,  the  circuit  in  which  the  peti- 
tioner's principal  place  of  business  listed  on 
petitioner's  application  for  registration  is  lo- 
cated.". 

RESTRAXNUIO  OKOERS,  INJUNCTIONS,  WRITS  OP 
MANDAMUS 

Sec.  16.  Section  6c  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  13a-l)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  words  "restraining  order" 
in  the  first  proviso,  the  following  words: 
"(other  than  a  restraining  order  which  pro- 
hibits any  person  from  destroying,  altering 
or  disposing  of,  or  refusing  to  permit  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Commission 
from  inspecting  when  and  as  requested,  any 
books,  and  records  or  other  docimients  or 
which  prohibits  any  person  from  withdraw- 
ing, transferring,  removing,  dissipating  or 
disposing  of  any  funds,  assets  or  other  prop- 
erty)". 

CONPIOENTIALITT  PROVISIONS— DISCLOSX7RE 

Sec.  17.  Section  8  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  n.S.C.  12)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  by  adding  the  words  "or  data  and  in- 
formation concerning  or  obtained  in  connec- 
tion with  any  investigation  of  any  person" 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a); 

(b)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows— 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  words  "concerning  or 
obtained  in  connection  with  any  investiga- 
tion of  any  person  or"  after  the  word  "Infor- 
mation"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  before 
the  words  "in  an  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceeding";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  words  ",  in  any  receiv- 
ership proceeding  involving  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed in  a  Judicial  proceeding  brought 
under  this  Act,  or  in  any  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  Commission  has  inter- 
vened or  in  which  the  Commission  has  the 
right  to  appear  and  be  heard  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Code"  at  the  end  of  that  sub- 
section. 
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(c)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  as  follows— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  words  at  the 
end  of  that  subsection  "Upon  the  request  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  any  State  or 
any    political    subdivision    thereof,    acting 
within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdlctiftn  or  any 
department  or  agency  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, acting  within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Commission  may  furnish  to  such 
department  or  agency  any  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Commission  obtained 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  Any  information  furnished  to  any 
department  or  agency  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  shall  not  be  disclosed 
by  such  department  or  agency  except  in 
connection  with  any  action  or  proceeding 
brought  under  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  which  such 
State  or  political  subdivision,  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof  is  a  party.  The  Com- 
mission shall  not  furnish  any  information  to 
a  department  or  agency  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  political  subdivision  thereof  unless 
the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  the  infor- 
mation will  not  be  disclosed  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  except  in  connection  with 
any  action  or  proceeding  brought  under  the 
laws  of  such  foreign  government  or  political 
subdivision  to  which  such  foreign  govern- 
ment or  political  subdivision  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof  Is  a  party.". 

STATUTORY  DISqUALIPICATION  FROM 
REGISTRATION 

Sec.  18.  Section  8a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  12a)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  existing  subsection  8a(3)  is  redesignat- 
ed as  new  subsection  8a(4)  and  existing  sub- 
section 8a(4)  is  added  to  subsection  Sad): 

(b)  subsection  8a(l)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  persons 
associated  therewith  as  described  in  section 
4k  of  this  Act"; 

(2)  by  inserting  the  words  "associated  per- 
sons of  futures  commission  merchants," 
before  the  words  "commodity  trading  advi- 
sors."; 

(3)  by  inserting  the  words  "associated  per- 
sons of  commodity  trading  advisors,"  before 
the  words  "conunodlty  pool  operators,"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  after 
the  words  "commodity  pool  operators."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "associat- 
ed persons  of  commodity  pool  operators, 
and"; 

(6)  by  inserting  the  word  "the"  before  the 
words  "form  and  manner";  and 

(6)  by  adding  a  new  proviso  at  the  end  of 
that  subsection  before  the  semi-colon,  as 
follows:  ",  and  in  connection  therewith  to 
fix  and  establish  from  time  to  time  reasona- 
ble fees  and  charges  for  registrations  and  re- 
newals thereof:  Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  grant  a  temporary  license  to 
any  applicant  for  registration  with  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  such  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  as  the  Commission  may  adopt: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  term  of  any 
such  temporary  license  shall  not  exceed  six 
months  from  the  date  of  its  issuance"; 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  8a(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  upon  notice,  but  without  a  hearing 
and  pursuant  to  such  rules,  regxilations.  or 
orders  as  the  Commission  may  adopt,  to 
refuse  to  register,  to  register  conditionally, 
to  suspend,  or  to  place  restrictions  upon  the 
registration  of,  any  person  and  with  such  a 
hearing  as  may  be  appropriate,  to  revoke 
the  registration  of  any  person— 
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"(A)  if  a  prior  registration  of  such  person 
in  any  capacity  has  been  suspended  (and  the 
period  of  such  suspension  has  not  expired) 
or  has  been  revoked; 

"(B)  if  registration  of  such  person  in  any 
capacity  has  been  refused  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8a(3)  of  this  Act  within  five 
years  preceding  the  flUng  of  the  application 
for  registration  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 

"(C)  If  such  person  is  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily enjoined  by  order.  Judgment  or 
decree  of  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion (except  that  registration  may  not  be  re- 
voked solely  on  the  basis  of  such  temporary 
order.  Judgment  or  decree).  Including  an 
order  entered  pursuant  to  an  agreement  of 
settlement  to  which  the  Commission  or  any 
federal  or  state  agency  or  other  governmen- 
tal body  is  a  party,  from  (i)  acting  as  a  fu- 
tures commission  merchant,  floor  broker, 
conunodlty  trading  advisor,  commodity  pool 
operator,  associated  person  of  any  regis- 
trant under  this  Act,  securities  broker,  secu- 
rities dealer,  municipal  securities  broker, 
municipal  securities  dealer,  transfer  agent, 
clearing  agency,  securities  Information  proc- 
essor, investment  adviser,  Investment  com- 
pany or  affiliated  person  or  employee  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  or  (11)  engaging  in  or  con- 
tinuing any  activity  involving  any  transac- 
tion in  or  advice  concerning  contracts  of 
sale  of  a  commodity  for  future  delivery,  or 
concerning  activity  subject  to  Commission 
regulation  under  Section  4c  or  19  of  this  Act 
or  concerning  securities; 

"(D)  if  such  person  has  been  convicted 
within  ten  years  preceding  the  filing  of  any 
application  for  registration  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  of  any  felony  which  (1)  Involves 
any  transactions  or  advice  concerning  any 
contract  of  sale  of  a  commodity  for  future 
delivery,  or  any  activity  subject  to  Commis- 
sion regulation  under  Section  4c  or  19  of 
this  Act,  or  concerning  a  security;  or  (11) 
arises  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
a  futures  commission  merchant,  floor 
broker,  commodity  trading  advisor,  com- 
modity pool  operator,  associated  person  of 
any  registrant  under  this  Act,  securities 
broker,  securities  dealer,  municipal  securi- 
ties broker,  municipal  securities  dealer, 
transfer  agent,  clearing  agency,  securities 
Information  processor.  Investment  adviser. 
Investment  company,  or  an  affiliated  person 
or  employee  of  any  of  the  foregoing;  or  (ill) 
involves  embezzlement,  theft,  extortion, 
fraud,  fraudulent  conversion,  misappropria- 
tion of  funds,  securities  or  property,  for- 
gery, counterfeiting,  false  pretenses,  brib- 
ery, or  gambling;  or  (iv)  Involves  the  viola- 
tion of  section  152.  1341.  1342.  or  1343  or 
chapter  25.  47,  95  or  96  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code; 

"(E)  if  such  person,  within  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  application  or  at  any 
time  thereafter,  has  been  found  by  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  by  the 
Commission  or  any  federal  or  state  agency 
or  other  governmental  body,  or  by  agree- 
ment of  settlement  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  federal  or  state  agency  or  other 
governmental  body  is  a  party,  (1)  to  have 
violated  any  provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933,  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  the  Public  UtUity  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935.  the  Trust  Indenture  Act 
of  1939.  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940.  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
the  Securities  Investors  Protection  Act  of 
1970.  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977.  or  any  similar  statute  of  a  State  or  for- 
eign Jurisdiction,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  under  any  such  statutes,  or  the  rules 
of    the    Municipal    Securities    Rulemaking 


Board  where  such  violation  involves  embee- 
zlement.  theft,  extortion,  fraud,  fraudulent 
conversion,  misappropriation  of  funds,  secu- 
rities or  property,  forgery,  counterfeiting, 
false  pretenses,  bribery,  or  gambling;  or  (11) 
to  have  willfully  aided,  abetted,  counseled, 
commanded.  Induced  or  procured  such  viola- 
tion by  any  other  person; 

"(F)  if  such  person  is  subject  to  an  out- 
standing order  of  the  Commission  denying 
trading  privileges  on  any  contract  market  to 
such  person,  denying,  suspending  or  revok- 
ing such  person's  membership  in  any  con- 
tract market  or  registered  futures  associa- 
tion, or  barring  or  suspending  such  person 
from  being  associated  with  a  registrant 
under  this  Act  or  with  a  meml>er  of  a  con- 
tract market  or  with  a  member  of  a  regis- 
tered futures  association; 

"(O)  If.  as  to  any  of  the  matters  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (A)  through  (F)  of  this  sub- 
section, such  person  willfully  made  any  ma- 
terial false  or  misleading  statement  or  omit- 
ted to  state  any  material  fact  in  his  applica- 
tion; or 

"(H)  if  refusal,  suspension  or  revocation  of 
the  registration  of  any  principal  of  such 
person  would  be  warranted  because  of  a 
statutory  disqualification  Usted  In  this  sub- 
section: Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  of 
Sections  8a  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act,  principal 
shall  mean,  If  the  person  is  a  partnership, 
any  general  partner  or,  if  the  person  is  a 
corporation,  any  officer,  director  or  benefi- 
cial owner  of  at  least  ten  percent  of  the 
voting  shares  of  the  corporation,  and  any 
other  person  that  the  Commission  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  determines  has  the 
power,  directly  or  Indirectly,  through  agree- 
ment or  otherwise,  to  exercise  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  activities  of  such  person 
which  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Com- 
mission: Provided,  That  such  person  may 
appeal  from  a  decision  to  refuse  registra- 
tion, condition  registration,  suspend,  revoke 
or  to  place  restrictions  upon  registration 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section in  the  manner  provided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  6  of  this  Act:  and  "; 

(d)  by  adding  new  subsection  8a(3)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  to  refuse  to  register  or  to  register  con- 
ditionally any  person.  If  it  is  found,  after  op- 
portimity  for  hearing,  that 

"(A)  such  person  has  been  found  by  the 
Commission  or  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  have  violated  or  has  consent- 
ed to  findings  of  a  violation  of.  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  thereunder  (other  than  a  violation  set 
forth  in  subsection  (2)  of  this  section),  or  to 
have  willfully  aided,  abetted,'  counseled, 
commanded.  Induced  or  procured  the  viola- 
tion by  any  other  person  of  any  such  provi- 
sion: 

"(B)  such  person  has  been  found  by  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  or  by  any 
federal  or  stale  agency  or  other  governmen- 
tal body,  or  by  agreement  of  settlement  to 
which  any  federal  or  state  agency  or  other 
governmental  body  is  a  party,  (I)  to  have 
violated  any  provision  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935.  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of 
1939,  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940. 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  the 
Securities  Investors  Protection  Act  of  1970, 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977. 
or  any  similar  statute  of  a  State  or  foreign 
jurisdiction,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
under  any  such  statutes,  or  the  rules  of  the 
Mimlcipal  Securities  Rulemaking  Board:  or 
(ii)  to  have  willfully  aided,  abetted,  coun- 
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seled.  commanded.  Induced  or  procured 
such  violation  by  any  other  person: 

"(C)  such  person  failed  reasonably  to  su- 
pervise another  person,  who  is  subject  to 
such  person's  supervision,  with  a  view  to 
preventing  violations  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
of  the  sUtutes  set  forth  in  paragraph  (B)  of 
this  subsection,  or  of  any  of  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  thereunder,  and  the 
person  subject  to  supervision  committed 
such  a  violation:  Provided.  That  no  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  failed  reasonably  to 
supervise  another  person,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  paragraph  if  (i)  there  have  been 
established  procedures,  and  a  system  for  ap- 
plying such  procedures  which  would  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  prevent  and  detect,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  any  such  violation  by 
such  other  person,  and  (11)  such  person  has 
reasonably  discharged  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions incumbent  upon  that  person,  as  super- 
visor, by  reason  of  such  procedures  and 
system,  without  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  procedures  and  system  were  not 
being  complied  with: 

"(D)  such  person  was  convicted  of  a  felony 
other  than  a  felony  of  the  type  specified  in 
Section  8a(2)<D)  of  this  Act  within  ten  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  application  or  at 
any  time  thereafter,  or  was  convicted  of  a 
felony,  including  a  felony  of  the  type  speci- 
fied in  Section  8a(2)<D)  of  this  Act,  more 
than  ten  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
application: 

"(E)  such  person  was  convicted  within  ten 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  any  application 
for  registration  or  at  any  time  thereafter  of 
any  misdemeanor  which  (1)  involves  any 
transactions  or  advice  concerning  any  con- 
tract of  sale  of  a  commodity  for  future  de- 
livery or  any  activity  subject  to  Commission 
regulation  under  Section  4c  or  19  of  this  Act 
or  concerning  a  security;  or  (ii)  luises  out  of 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a  futures 
commission  merchant,  floor  broker,  com- 
modity trading  adviser,  commodity  pool  op- 
erator, associated  person  of  any  registrant 
under  this  Act,  securities  broker,  securities 
dealer,  municipal  securities  broker,  munici- 
pal securities  dealer,  transfer  agent,  clearing 
agency,  securities  information  processor,  in- 
vestment adviser,  investment  company,  or 
an  affiliated  person  or  employee  of  any  of 
the  foregoing:  or  (ill)  involves  embezzle- 
ment, theft,  extortion,  fraud,  fraudulent 
conversion,  misappropriation  of  funds,  secu- 
rities or  property,  forgery,  counterfeiting, 
false  pretenses,  bribery,  or  gambling;  or  (iv) 
involves  the  violation  of  section  152,  1341, 
1342,  or  1343  or  chapter  25,  47.  95  or  96  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code; 

"(F)  such  person  was  debarred  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  from  contract- 
ing with  the  United  States; 

"(O)  such  person  willfully  made  any  mate- 
rial false  or  misleading  statement  or  willful- 
ly omitted  to  state  any  material  fact  in  his 
application  or  in  any  report  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  by  this  Act  or 
the  regulations  thereunder,  or  in  any  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission; 

"(H)  such  person  has  pleaded  nolo  conten- 
dere to  criminal  charges  of  felonious  con- 
duct, or  has  been  convicted  in  a  State  court 
or  in  a  foreign  court  of  conduct  which  would 
constitute  a  felony  under  Federal  law  if  the 
offense  had  been  committed  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction; 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  regis- 
tration in  any  capacity  for  which  there  are 
minimum  financial  requirements  prescribed 
under  this  Act  or  under  the  rules  or  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission,  such  person  has 
not  established  that  he  meets  such  mini- 
mum fiitancial  requirements; 


"(J)  such  person  is  subject  to  an  outstand- 
ing order  denying,  suspending  or  expelling 
him  from  membership  in  a  contract  market, 
a  registered  futures  association,  or  in  any 
other  self-rpgulatory  organization,  or  bar- 
ring or  suspending  him  from  being  associat- 
ed with  any  member  or  members  of  such 
contract  market,  association,  or  self-regula- 
tory organization: 

"(K)  such  person  has  been  found  by  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  or  by  any 
federal  or  state  agency  or  other  governmen- 
tal body,  or  by  agreement  of  settlement  to 
which  any  federal  or  state  agency  or  other 
governmental  body  is  a  party,  (i)  to  have 
violated  any  statute  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  thereunder  which  involves  embez- 
zlement, theft,  extortion,  fraud,  fraudulent 
conversion,  misappropriation  of  funds,  secu- 
rities or  property,  forgery,  counterfeiting, 
false  pretenses,  bribery,  or  gambling;  or  (ii) 
to  have  willfully  aided,  abetted,  counseled, 
commanded,  induced  or  procured  such  viola- 
tion by  any  other  person: 

"(L)  such  person  has  associated  with  him 
any  person  and  knows,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care  should  know,  of  facts  re- 
garding such  other  person  that  are  set  forth 
as  statutory  disqualifications  in  section 
8a(2)  of  this  Act; 

"(M)  there  is  other  good  cause;  or 

"(N)  any  principal,  as  defined  in  section 
8a(2)  of  this  Act,  of  such  person  has  been  or 
could  be  refused  registration:  Provided, 
That  pending  final  determination  under 
this  subsection  8a(3),  registration  shall  not 
be  granted:  And  provided  further,  That  such 
person  may  appeal  from  a  decision  to  refuse 
registration  or  to  condition  registration 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section in  the  manner  provided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  6  of  this  Act;  and": 

(e)  by  anwnding  subsection  8a(4),  as  so  re- 
designated— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or,"  before 
the  word  "revoke"  the  first  time  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  conuna; 

(2)  by  inserting  the  words  ",  or  to  place  re- 
strictions upon"  after  the  word  "revoke"  the 
first  time  it  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "subpara- 
graph (2)  (B)  or  (C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "section  8a(3)";  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  proviso  at  the 
end  thereof:  ":  Provided,  That  such  person 
may  appeal  from  a  decision  to  suspend, 
revoke  or  to  place  restrictions  upon  registra- 
tion made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  In  the  manner  provided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  6  of  this  Act;  and": 

(f )  by  amending  subsection  8a(6)— 

(1)  by  inserting  the  words  "registered  fu- 
tures association,  or  self-reguiatory  organi- 
zation as  defined  in  section  3(aK26)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,"  before 
the  word  "notwithstanding"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  before 
the  word  "oonsumers";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
semi-colon:  "or  investors  or  which  Is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  tlis  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
any  information  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed by  such  contract  market,  registered 
futures  association  or  self -regulatory  organi- 
zation except  in  any  self-regulatory  action 
or  proceeding"; 

(g)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  8a(9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ';  and":  and 

(h)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  8a(10)  to 
read  as  follows:  "(10)  to  authorize  any 
person  to  perform  any  portion  of  the  regis- 


tration functions  under  this  Act.  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  registrations  granted  by 
the  Commission." 

CERTAIN  PRORIBITIX  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  19.  Section  9  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  13)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "futures 
conomission  merchant"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "person  registered  or  re- 
quired to  be  rettfstered  under  this  Act": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "commission 
merchant"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"person  or  any  employee  or  agent  thereof": 

(3)  by  striliing  out  the  words  "of  such  fu- 
tures commission  merchant":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  the  words  "or  which  oth- 
erwise was  received  from  any  customer, 
client  or  pool  participant  in  connection  with 
the  business  of  such  person"  after  the  word 
"contracts"  the  second  time  it  appears: 

(b)  by  amending  subsection  9(d)— 

(1)  by  inserting  the  following  after  "'de- 
cline guaranty'":  "or  any  transaction  for  the 
delivery  of  any  commodity  under  a  stand- 
ardized contract  commonly  known  to  the 
trade  as  a  margin  account,  margin  contract, 
leverage  account,  or  leverage  contract,  or 
under  any  contract,  account,  arrangement, 
scheme,  or  device  that  the  Commission  de- 
termines serves  the  same  function  or  func- 
tions as  such  a  standardized  contract,  or  is 
marketed  or  managed  in  substantially  the 
same  manner  as  such  a  standardized  con- 
tract."; 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  at  the  end  of 
the  first  proviso  after  the  words  "at  least 
three  months":  .  nor  to  any  transaction 
entered  into  by  the  trustee  of  a  trust  estab- 
lished by  such  person  over  which  such 
person  exercises  no  control  if  such  transac- 
tion is  entered  into  solely  to  hedge  against 
adverse  price  changes  in  connection  with 
such  farming  or  ranching  operations  or  is  a 
transaction  for  the  lease  of  oil  or  gas  or 
other  mineral  rights  or  interests  owned  by 
such  person";  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  proviso  at  the  end 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "  :  Arvd,  provided 
further.  That  such  prohibition  against  any 
investment  transaction  in  an  actual  com- 
modity shall  not  apply  to  a  transaction  in 
which  such  person  buys  or  sells,  directly  or 
indirectly  (except  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment regulated  by  the  Commission),  a 
United  States  Government  security,  a  certif- 
icate of  deposit  or  similar  financial  instru- 
ment if  no  non-public  information  is  used  by 
such  person  in  such  transaction";  and 

(c)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  'decline 
guaranty',"  in  each  place  they  appear  in 
subsection  9<e)  the  following:  "or  in  any 
transaction  for  the  delivery  of  any  commod- 
ity under  a  standardized  contract  commonly 
known  to  the  trade  as  a  margin  account, 
margin  contract,  leverage  account,  or  lever- 
age contract,  or  under  any  contract,  ac- 
count, arrangement,  scheme,  or  device  that 
the  CommissioD  determines  serves  the  same 
function  or  functions  as  such  a  standardized 
contract,  or  is  marketed  or  managed  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  as  such  a  stand- 
ardized contract". 

RZADTROtlZATION;  OrF-CXCHANGC 
JURISDICTION 

Sec.  20.  Section  12  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  16)  is  amended— 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  12(d)  to  read 
as  follows:  "(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
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sions  of  this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
October  1.  1982  and  ending  September  30, 
19—.";  and 

(b)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  12(e)  to 
read  as  follows:  "(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  supersede  or  preempt:  (1)  any  Federal 
criminal  statute;  (2)  any  Federal  or  State 
statute,  including  any  rule  or  regulation 
thereunder,  that  is  applicable  to  any  trans- 
action in  or  involving  any  commodity,  prod- 
uct, right,  service  or  interest  which  is  not 
conducted  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  a 
contract  market  or  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Commission  under  Section  4c  or  19  of 
this  Act;  or  (3)  the  application  of  any  Feder- 
al or  State  statute,  including  any  rule  or 
regulation  thereunder,  to  any  person  re- 
quired to  be  registered  or  designated  under 
this  Act  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  obtain 
such  registration  or  designation.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  refer  any  transac- 
tion or  matter  subject  to  such  other  Federal 
or  State  statutes  to  any  department  or 
agency  administering  such  statutes  for  such 
investigation,  action  or  proceedings  as  the 
department  or  agency  shall  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

AIDING  AND  ABETriNG 

Ssc.  21.  Section  13  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  13c)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  by  striking  out  the  words  "in  adminis- 
trative proceedings  under  this  Act"  in  sub- 
section 13(a): 

(b)  by  redesignating  existing  subsection 

(b)  as  subsection  (c);  and 

(c)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows:  "(b)  Any  person  who,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  controls  any  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  of  the  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  issued  pursuant  there- 
to may  be  held  responsible  for  such  viola- 
tion as  a  principal,  unless  the  controlling 
person  did  not  know  or.  In  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care,  did  not  have  reason  to 
know,  of  the  facts  constituting  the  viola- 
tion." 

RKPARATIONS  PROCEDURK 

Sec.  22.  Section  14  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  18)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  by  striking  out  existing  subsections  (b). 

(c)  and  (e); 

(b)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  as  (c); 
(f)  as  (d);  (g)  as  (e);  (h)  as  (f);  and  (i)  as  (g); 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "or  required 
to  be  registered  under  section  4d,  4e.  4k  or 
4m  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "under"  and  by  striking  out  every- 
thing after  the  words  "to  the  Commission" 
before  the  period; 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
words  "for  an  order  awarding  actual  dam- 
ages proximately  caused  by  such  violation"; 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  14(b)  to 
read  as  follows:  "(b)  The  Commission  may 
promulgate  such  rules,  regulations  and 
orders  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  efficient  and  expeditious  administra- 
tion of  this  section.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders  may  prescribe  without  lim- 
itation, the  form,  filing  and  service  of  plead- 
ings or  orders:  the  nature  and  scope  of  dis- 
covery; counterclaims;  motion  practice  (in- 
cluding the  grounds  for  dismissal  of  any 
claim  or  counterclaim):  hearings  (Including 
the  waiver  thereof,  which  may  relate  to  the 
amount  in  controversy):  rights  of  appeal,  if 
any;  and  all  other  matters  governing  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission  under  this 
section.": 


(4)  by  changing  the  reference  in  subsec- 
tion (d),  as  so  redesignated,  from  "(g)"  to 
"(e)";  and 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (f),  as  so  re- 
designated, to  read  as  follows:  "(f)  Unless 
the  party  against  whom  a  reparation  order 
has  been  Issued  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commission  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  for 
compliance  with  such  order  that  either  an 
appeal  as  herein  authorized  has  been  taken 
or  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  order 
(or  any  agreed  settlement  thereof)  has  been 
made,  such  party  shall  be  prohibited  auto- 
matically from  trading  on  aU  contract  mar- 
kets and.  if  the  party  Is  registered  with  the 
Commission,  such  registration  shall  be  sus- 
pended automatically  at  the  expiration  of 
such  fifteen  day  period  untU  such  party 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission 
that  payment  of  such  amount  with  interest 
thereon  to  date  of  payment  has  been  made: 
Provided,  That  if  on  appeal  the  appellee 
prevails  or  If  the  appeal  is  dismissed  the 
automatic  prohibition  against  trading  and 
8usp>ension  of  registration  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  judgment  on  the  appeal,  but  if 
the  judgment  is  stayed  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  the  suspension  shall 
become  effective  ten  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  stay,  unless  prior  thereto  the 
judgment  of  the  court  has  been  satisfied." 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONTORlf  ING  AMXRDItZRTS 

Sec.  23.  Section  16  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  20)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "or  market  positions" 
after  the  word  "transactions"  in  subsection 
(d). 

Sec.  24.  Section  17  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  21)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  by  amending  paragraph  (10)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "a  custom- 
er's" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "custom- 
ers' "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  before  sub- 
paragraph (ii)  and  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graphs (ii)  and  (ill)  in  their  entirety; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (iv)  as 
subparagraph  (U);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  words  "a  futures 
commission  merchant  or  floor  broker"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "another 
member  of  the  association"; 

(b)  by  changing  the  reference  in  subsec- 
tion (h)  from  subsection  (k)  to  subsection 
(i): 

(c)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 
subsection  (j)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "A  registered  futures  asso- 
ciation shall  submit  to  the  Commission  any 
change  In  or  addition  to  its  rules  and  shall 
not  place  such  rules  Into  effect  if,  within 
ten  days  of  receipt  by  the  Commission  of 
such  submission,  the  registered  futures  asso- 
ciation request  review  and  approval  thereof 
by  the  Conunlssion  or  the  Commission  noti- 
fies such  registered  futures  association  in 
writing  of  its  determination  to  review  for 
approval  such  rules.  The  Commission  shall 
approve  such  rules,  within  thirty  days  of 
their  receipt  if  Commission  approval  Is  re- 
quested hereunder  or  within  thirty  days 
after  the  Commission  determines  to  review 
for  approval  any  other  rules,  unless  the 
Commission  notifies  the  registered  futures 
association  of  its  inability  to  complete  such 
approval  or  review  within  such  period  of 
time.  The  Commission  shall  approve  such 
rules  if  such  rules  are  determined  by  the 
Commission  to  be  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  not  otherwise 


in  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Commission  shall 
disapprove,  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  any  such  rule  which 
the  Commission  determines  at  any  time  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section  or  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  or  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion."; and 

(d)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (o)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(o)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire any  futures  association  registered  pur- 
suant to  this  section  to  perform  any  portion 
of  the  registration  functions  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  each  member  of  the  associa- 
tion other  than  a  contract  market  and  with 
respect  to  each  associated  person  of  such 
member,  in  accordance  with  rules  approved 
by  the  Commission,  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  applicable  to  registrations 
granted  by  the  Commission." 

LEVERAGE  TRAMSACTIONS 

Sec.  25.  Section  19  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  23)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b).  (c).  or  (d)  of  this  section,  no 
person  shall  offer  to  enter  into,  or  confirm 
the  execution  of,  any  transaction  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, who  was  not  engaged  in  that  business 
on  June  1,  1978,  and  no  person  shall  offer  to 
enter  into,  or  confirm  the  execution  of.  any 
transaction  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  who  was  not  en- 
gaged in  that  business  on  February  2,  1979: 
Provided,  That  such  prohibitions  shall  ter- 
minate on  September  30, 1984:  And  provided 
further.  That  within  two  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  (e).  the 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  study  of  such 
transactions  and  shall  submit  a  report  of 
the  results  of  such  study  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. Such  report  shall  Include  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  concerning 
whether  the  national  public  Interest,  if  any, 
to  be  served  by  such  transactions  requires 
that  they  be  federally  regulated,  whether 
the  national  public  interest,  if  any,  to  be 
served  by  such  transactions  overrides  any 
State  interest  in  their  regulation,  whether 
such  transactions  should  be  prohibited, 
whether  any  such  transaction  Is  a  contract 
for  future  delivery  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act.  the  appropriate  regulatory  scheme 
to  govern  any  such  transaction  that  the 
Commission  determines  is  not  a  contract  for 
future  delivery  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  and  any  proposals  for  additional  legisla- 
tion that  the  Commission  believes  should  be 
enacted  with  respect  to  such  transactions." 

DSER  fees;  TECHNICAL  AXZNSIfENT 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Section  26  of  the  Futures 
Trading  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  16a)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  existing  language. 

(b)  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  22  to  read 
as  follows: 

TRANSACTION  PEES 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  Each  contract  market,  or 
other  board  of  trade  licensed  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  remit  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  with  written  verification 
thereof  to  the  Commission,  by  March  15  of 
each  year,  a  fee  in  the  following  amounts 
for  each  contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
a  commodity  for  future  delivery  and  for 
each  commodity  option  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4c  of  this  Act  entered  on  or 
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subject  to  the  rules  of  such  contract  market 
or  board  of  trade  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  or  portion  thereof  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  section: 

"(1)  12  cents  for  each  such  contract  or 
option  which  is  made  or  executed  for  the  ac- 
count or  benefit  of  a  person  who  is  not  a 
member  of  such  contract  market  or  board  of 
trade  or  of  a  registered  futures  association: 
and 

"(2)  6  cents  for  each  such  contract  or 
option  which  is  made  or  executed  for  the 
proprietary  account  (as  defined  by  the  Com- 
mission) of  a  person  who  is  a  member  of 
such  contract  market,  board  of  trade  or  of  a 
registered  futures  association. 

"(b)  Each  person  who  grants  a  commodity 
option  pursuant  to  section  4c(d)  of  this  Act, 
or  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  offer- 
ing any  leverage  transaction  pursuant  to 
section  19  of  this  Act,  shall  remit  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  with  written 
verification  thereof  to  the  Commission,  by 
March  IS  of  each  year,  a  fee  of  three  dollars 
for  each  such  option  granted  or  leverage 
contract  entered  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  or  portion  thereof  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  fees  assessed  hereunder  for  any 
calendar  year  are  intended  not  to  exceed 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
the  Commission's  activities  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  remittance  of  the  fees  is  due. 
In  the  event  that  the  total  fees  remitted  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  any  calendar  year  or  por- 
tion thereof  exceed  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  remittance  of  the  fees  is  due.  the 
Commission  shall,  by  rule,  regulation  or 
order,  suspend  the  assessment  of  fees  in  the 
current  calendar  year  for  such  period  as  the 
Commission  determines,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  based  on  current  market  volume, 
would  otherwise  generate  an  amount  equal 
to  excess  fees  remitted  in  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year.  No  fees  shall  be  required  to  be 
remitted  for  transactions  effected  during 
such  period  of  suspension  determined  by 
the  Commission;  provided  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  such  period,  the  obligation  to 
assess  fees  to  be  remitted  under  this  section 
shall  resume. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Commission,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  may  by  rule, 
regulation  or  order  reduce,  suspend,  or 
waive  the  application  to  any  person  or  class 
of  persons,  of  the  fees  or  any  portion  there- 
of upon  a  finding  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  present  or  correct  any  significant  ad- 
verse effect  upon  any  market  or  person  oc- 
casioned by  such  fee. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  create,  prior  to 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  an 
advisory  committee  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act,  comprised  of  per- 
sons materially  affected  by  the  operation  of 
this  section.  Such  advisory  committee  shall 
remain  in  existence  until  June  30,  1985.  The 
advisory  committee  shall  be  empowered  to 
advise  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  fee  system  created  by  this 
section,  to  consult  with  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  actions  taken  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  hereof,  to  prepare  a  report  contain- 
ing its  assessment  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  fee  system,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  duties  and  functions  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe.  Such  report,  to- 
gether with  the  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 


Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
United  States  Senate  no  later  than  June  30. 
1985. '. 

Summary  of  Fdtures  Trading  Act  or  1982 

[Prepared* by  the  Staff  of  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry] 

The  proposals  made  by  the  Commodity 
F^itures  Trading  Commission  in  the  Futures 
Trading  Act  of  1982  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows. These  proposals: 

Modify  the  definition  of  the  term  "com- 
modity trading  advisor"  (1)  to  include  those 
who  utilize  electronic  media  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  trading  advice  and  (2)  to  limit  the 
definition  to  those  who  give  advice  as  to  the 
advisability  of  (a)  trading  in  contracts  exe- 
cuted on  a  contract  market  or  (b)  entering 
into  any  option  or  leverage  transaction  au- 
thorized under  the  Act.  The  modification 
also  permits  the  Commission  to  include  by 
regulation  other  i>ersons  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "commodity  trading  adviser"  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  this  will  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Implement  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
provisions  of  the  CPTC-SEC  agreement  on 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  agencies. 

Delete  the  1-year  ban  precluding  Commis- 
sioners and  certain  CFTC  employees  from 
appearing  before  the  agency  subsequent  to 
their  employment  with  the  Commission. 

Explicitly  prohibit  off-exchange  futiu-es 
and  give  the  Commission  authority  to  make 
rules  regulating  the  offer  and  sale,  by  any 
person  located  In  the  U.S.,  of  commodity  fu- 
tures contracts  executed  on  markets  located 
outside  the  U.S. 

Give  the  Commission  authority  to  set 
speculative  limits  through  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  rather  than  just  by  orders. 

Give  the  Commission  authority  to  enforce 
speculative  limits  set  by  contract  markets,  if 
such  speculative  limits  have  been  approved 
by  the  Commission. 

Make  explicit  that  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  does  not  apply  to  transactions  in 
options  on  foreign  currencies  traded  on  a 
national  securities  exchange. 

Require  each  agent  of  a  futures  commis- 
sion merchant  to  register  as  an  associated 
person  of  that  futures  commission  mer- 
chant. 

Make  it  unlawful  for  persons  to  misrepre- 
sent their  registration  or  representative 
status  when  soliciting  or  handling  custom- 
ers' orders. 

Require  large  traders  to  file  such  reports 
as  the  Commission  may,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion, require. 

Require  that  all  persons  who  are  associat- 
ed with  a  commodity  pool  operator  (CPO) 
or  a  commodity  trading  advisor  (CTA)  in 
any  capacity  involving  the  solicitation  of 
funds  or  other  property  or  the  supervision 
of  persons  engaged  in  solicitation  be  regis- 
tered as  an  associated  person  of  the  CPO  or 
CTA.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to  (1) 
persons  registered  with  the  Commission  in 
some  other  capacity  and  (2)  persons  or 
classes  of  persons  exempted  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Leave  the  length  of  the  associated  person 
registration  period  to  be  established  by  the 
Commission  through  rule,  regulation  or 
order. 

Cnarify  that  the  SEC  may  regulate  the  is- 
suance, offer,  purchase  or  sale  of  the  securi- 
ties of  a  commodity  pool,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  the  Se- 
ciiritles  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  Any  rights  of 
private  parties  arising  under  these  Acts  are 
not  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
modity Eichange  Act. 


Make  associated  persons  of  commodity 
trading  advisers  and  commodity  |x>ol  opera- 
tors subject  to  the  antlfraud  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  CTTAs  and  <^POs. 

Extend  the  Commission's  discretionary 
authority  to  prescribe  standards  with  re- 
spect to  training,  experience,  and  other 
qualifications  to  all  persons  registered  with 
the  Conunission. 

Require  contract  markets  to  enforce  rules 
(1)  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission or  not  disapproved,  or  (2)  which 
must  be  enforced  pursuant  to  any  Commis- 
sion rule,  regulation  or  order. 

Change  exchange  arbitration  procedures 
by  deleting  (1)  the  present  $15,000  ceiling 
on  claims  subject  to  arbitration,  and  (2)  the 
present  provision  which  bans  binding  arbi- 
tration. 

Require  contract  markets  to  submit  rules 
which  are  of  major  economic  significance  or 
which  relate  to  contract  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  the  Commission  for  Its  prior  ap- 
proval. All  other  contract  market  rules 
(except  those  relating  to  the  setting  of 
margin)  must  also  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission but  may  be  put  into  effect  by  the 
exchange  unless  (1)  the  Commission  notifies 
the  exchange  that  it  wished  to  review  the 
rule  or  (2)  the  exchange  requests  that  the 
Commission  review  the  rule. 

The  Commission  shall  approve  contract 
market  rules  (1)  within  30  days  of  their  re- 
ceipt if  Commission  approval  is  required  or 
requested,  (2)  within  30  days  after  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  review  other  rules  for 
approval,  or  (3)  within  60  days  for  rules  of 
nuijor  economic  significance,  luiless  the 
Commission  notifies  the  contract  market  of 
the  Commission's  inability  to  complete  ap- 
proval or  review  within  the  applicable  time 
period.  The  Commission  shall  specify  terms 
and  conditions  pursuant  to  which  a  contract 
market  may  make  a  rule  effective  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  without  complying  with  the  10 
day  notice  provision. 

Permit  an  individual  denied  registration 
by  the  Commission  to  appeal  the  decision  in 
the  Federal  Judicial  circuit  in  which  the  in- 
dividual's principal  place  of  business,  as 
listed  on  the  registration  application,  is  lo- 
cated. 

Permit  the  Commission  to  seek  ex  parte 
court  orders  prohibiting  persons  from  (1) 
destroying  books  and  records,  (2)  refusing  to 
permit  authorized  Commission  representa- 
tives to  Inspect  books  and  records,  or  (3) 
withdrawing,  transferring,  dissipating  or  dis- 
posing of  any  funds,  assets  or  other  proper- 
ty. 

Allow  disclosure  by  the  Commission  of  in- 
formation obtained  in  connection  with  an 
Investigation  of  any  person  in  (1)  proceed- 
ings involving  receivers  appointed  under  the 
Act  and  (2)  bankruptcy  proceedings  in 
which  the  Coounission  has  intervened  or  in 
which  the  Commission  has  authority  to 
appear.  The  Commission  may  also  disclose 
any  information  within  its  possession  to  any 
State  or  foreign  government,  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  division  thereof. 
The  requesting  entity  must  be  acting  within 
the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction  and  may  not  dis- 
close the  information,  except  in  an  action  or 
proceeding  brought  under  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  or  the  laws  of  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  which  requested  the  in- 
formation. The  Commission  may  not  fur- 
nish any  Information  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  political  subdivision  thereof  unless 
the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  the  infor- 
mation will  be  disclosed  only  in  connection 
with  an  action  or  proceeding  brought  under 
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the  laws  of  the  foreign  government  or  the 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

Permit  the  Commission  to  grant  tempo- 
rary registration,  not  to  exceed  six  months 
in  duration,  pursuant  to  such  rules,  regula- 
tions or  orders  as  the  Commission  may 
adopt. 

Permit  the  Commission,  withOHt  a  hear- 
ing, to  refuse  to  register,  to  register  condi- 
tionally, to  suspend,  or  to  place  restrictions 
on  the  registration  of  any  person;  or  with  a 
hearing,  to  revoke  the  registration  of  any 
person;  if  (1)  a  prior  registration  has  been 
suspended  and  the  suspension  period  has 
not  expired,  (2)  registration  has  been  re- 
fused within  the  last  five  years,  (3)  such 
person  is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
joined by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion from  performing  certain  specified  func- 
tions or  engaging  in  certain  specified  activi- 
ties, (4)  during  the  past  10  years,  such 
person  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  speci- 
fied in  the  Act,  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  arising  out  of  certain  conduct  speci- 
fied in  the  Act,  or  has  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  or  certain  other  enumer- 
ated Acts,  (5)  such  person  is  subject  to  a 
Commission  order  denying  trading  privi- 
leges or  denying,  suspending,  or  revoking 
such  person's  membership  in  any  contract 
market  or  registered  futures  association,  or 
(6)  the  refusal,  suspension,  or  revocation  of 
the  registration  of  any  principal  of  such 
person  would  be  warranted  because  of  a  dis- 
qualification listed  in  this  provision. 

Permit  the  Commission,  after  opportunity 
for  hearing,  to  refuse  to  register  a  person  or 
to  register  said  person  conditionally  if: 

(1)  Such  person  has  been  found  to  have 
violated  or  has  consented  to  a  finding  of  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  or  regulations  or  has  will- 
fully aided  or  abetted  such  violation; 

(2)  Such  person  has  been  foimd  to  have 
violated  or  has  agreed  to  (1)  a  finding  of  any 
violation  of  a  nimiber  of  listed  Federal  secu- 
rities laws  or  any  similar  statute  enacted  by 
a  State  or  foreign  government  or  (11)  to  have 
willfully  aided  or  abetted  such  violation; 

(3)  Such  person  has  failed  reasonably  to 
supervise  another  person  subject  to  his  di- 
rection with  a  view  toward  preventing  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  of  the  securities  stat- 
utes, and  the  person  subject  to  supervision 
has  committed  a  violation.  No  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  supervise  an- 
other if  (1)  there  is  a  system  in  place  which 
would  reasonably  be  expected  to  prevent 
and  detect  violatioiu  on  the  part  of  the 
person  supervised  and  (11)  such  supervisor 
has  reasonably  discharged  his  supervisory 
responsibilities. 

(4)  Such  person  was  convicted  of  a  felony 
other  than  those  for  which  registration  may 
be  refused  without  hearings; 

(5)  Such  person  has  been  convicted  within 
the  past  10  years  of  any  misdemeanor  (I)  in- 
volving commodity  futures  contracts,  option 
contracts,  leverage  contracts  or  securities, 
(2)  involving  the  conduct  of  any  registrant 
under  this  Act  of  the  Secviritles  Acts  or  (3) 
Involving  embemlement,  fraud  or  fraudu- 
lent conversion; 

(6)  Such  person  has  willfully  made  false 
or  misleading  statements  to  the  Commis- 
sion; or 

(7)  Such  person  has  not  established  that 
he  meets  those  minimum  financial  require- 
ments prescribed  in  the  Act  or  by  Commis- 
sion regulation. 

Permit  the  Commission  to  disclose  infor- 
mation to  a  registered  futures  association  or 
self -regulatory  organization  (as  defined  in 
the  Seciuities  Exchange  Act  of  1934)  when 
such  disclosure  is  necessary  or  appropriate 


to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Such 
information  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  the  re- 
cipient, except  in  a  self-regulatory  action  or 
proceeding. 

Permit  the  Commission  to  authorize  any 
person  to  perform  any  portion  of  the  regis- 
tration functions  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  subject  to  rules  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

Extend  the  criminal  provisions  pertaining 
to  embemlement,  theft,  or  criminal  conver- 
sion to  all  persons  registered  or  required  to 
be  registered  under  the  Act  and  to  their  em- 
ployees and  agents. 

Extend  the  criminal  provisions  applicable 
to  insider  trading  and  the  use  of  Inside  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  any  Commissioner 
of  the  Commission  or  any  Commission 
agent  or  employee  to  leverage  transactions, 
but  exempts  from  these  provisions  hedging 
transactions  entered  into  by  trustees  and 
certain  transactions  in  U.S.  government  se- 
curities and  certificates  of  deposit. 

Extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions under  the  Act. 

Provide  for  shared  jurisdiction  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  States  over  (1) 
transactions  Involving  any  commodity,  prod- 
uct, right,  service  or  interest  which  is  not 
conducted  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  a 
contract  market,  except  dealer  options  and 
leverage,  and  (2)  over  persons  who  are  re- 
quired to  but  who  do  not  register  under  the 
Act.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  refer 
any  matter  which  is  subject  to  other  Feder- 
al or  State  statutes  to  the  department  or 
agency  enforcing  or  administering  such  stat- 
utes. 

Permits  the  prosecution  as  a  principal  in 
any  variable  fonim  of  any  person  who  aids 
or  abets  a  violation  of  the  Act  or  regula- 
tions. 

Permit  the  prosecution  as  a  principal  of 
any  person  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
trols any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  the  Act  or  regulations,  unless  the  control- 
ling person  did  not  know  or,  in  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  care,  did  not  have  reason  to 
know  of  the  facts  constituting  the  violation. 
Restrict  the  applicability  of  reparations 
procedures  to  persons  registered  under  the 
Act. 

Restrict  reparations  awards  to  actual  dam- 
ages proximately  caused  by  violations  of  the 
Act. 

Deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Commis- 
sion investigate  reparations  complaints  and 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
conduct  complained  of  violates  the  Act  or 
regulations. 

Permit  the  Commission  to  issue  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  the  expeditious  adminis- 
tration of  the  reparations  process. 

Delete  existing  statutory  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  issuance  of  orders  mandating 
the  payment  of  partial  reparations  awards 
when  the  awards  are  not  contested. 

Provide  for  automatic  prohibition  of  trad- 
ing and  suspension  of  registration  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  a  reparations  award. 

Prohibit  disclosure  by  the  Commission  of 
the  market  positions  of  individual  traders  in 
market  reports. 

Permit  a  registered  futures  association  to 
provide  a  forum  for  compulsory  arbitration 
of  customers'  claims. 

Subject  a  registered  futures  association  to 
the  same  rule  review  procedures  proposed 
by  the  Commission  for  contract  markets. 

Authorize  the  Commission  to  require  a 
registered  futures  association  to  perform 
any  portion  of  the  Commission's  registra- 
tion function. 

Restrict  until  September  30,  1984,  those 
leverage  firms  that  are  permitted  to  do  busi- 


ness to  those  that  were  engaged  in  the  le- 
verage business  on  June  1.  1978,  and  provide 
that  the  Commission  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  (1)  whether  leverage  transac- 
tions serve  a  national  public  interest  and  if 
so,  (2)  the  manner  in  which  such  transac- 
tions should  be  regulated. 

Provide  for  a  system  of  user  fees,  pursu- 
ant to  which  each  contract  market  shall 
remit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  on  a  yearly 
basis,  fees  collected  for  each  commodity  fu- 
tures or  commodity  option  contract  entered 
into  on  the  contract  market.  The  fee  shall 
be: 

(a)  12  cents  for  each  such  contract  entered 
into  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  contract  market  or  of  a  reg- 
istered futures  association,  and 

(b)  6  cents  for  each  such  contract  entered 
into  for  the  benefit  of  a  person  who  is  a 
member  of  the  contract  market  or  of  a  reg- 
istered futures  association. 

Require  persons  who  grant  dealer  options 
or  offer  to  enter  into  leverage  contracts  to 
pay  to  the  Treasury,  on  a  yearly  basis,  fees 
equal  to  (3  for  each  option  granted  or  lever- 
age contract  entered  into. 

Provide  that  the  fees  assessed  are  not  in- 
tended to  exceed  the  monies  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission. If  the  fees  collected  exceed  the 
amount  of  monies  appropriated,  the  Com- 
mission is  to  suspend  the  collection  of  fees 
for  such  period  as  would  generate  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  fees. 

Authorize  the  Commission  to  waive  or  sus- 
pend the  collection  of  fees  If  such  action  is 
necessary  to  correct  adverse  effects  caused 
by  such  fees  upon  any  market  or  person. 

Require  the  Commission  to  create  an  advi- 
sory committee  composed  of  persons  materi- 
ally affected  by  user  fees  to  (1)  advise  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  fee  system, 
(2)  prepare  a  repori  containing  its  assess- 
ment of  and  recommendations  on  the  fee 
system,  and  (3)  perform  such  other  duties 
and  functions  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe. 

CoMMODrrr  FVruiws 
Trading  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1, 1982. 
Hon.  Jesse  Hzlms, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Affricvlture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  C^haihmah:  The  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  is  pleased  to 
transmit  to  you  proposed  legislation  which 
we  are  recommending  to  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  its  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mission's reauthorization.  We  are  today 
transmitting  to  you  three  documents:  (Da 
bill  to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
(2)  the  changes  in  existing  law  contemplat- 
ed by  this  legislation  and  (3)  the  legislation 
which  will  Implement  the  jurisdictional 
agreement  between  the  Commission  and  the 
Seciirities  and  Exchange  Commission,  as 
weU  as  an  accompanying  joint  explanatory 
statement.  Within  three  days,  we  will  also 
be  transmitting  to  you  a  section  by  section 
analysis  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Commodi- 
ty Exchange  Act  which  the  Commission  is 
recommending. 

The  r!nmtni««if»n  is  concurrently  transmit- 
ting this  legislation  and  materials  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  McBrise  Johnson, 

Chairman. 
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Sktioh-by-Section  Ahalysis  or  the 
FimntEs  Tradihg  Act  or  1982 

SBCnOR  1 

Section  1  contains  the  short  title. 
SEcnoR  a 

7  U.S.C.  2:  Makes  certain  definitional 
chances. 

Section  2<a)<3)  narrows  the  definition  of 
the  term  "commodity  trading  advisor"  con- 
tained in  Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Act  to  In- 
clude only  those  persons  offering  advice 
concerning  commodity  futures  contracts 
traded  on  contract  markets,  commodity  op- 
tions authorized  under  Section  4c  of  the 
Act,  and  leverage  transactions  authorized 
under  Section  19  of  the  Act.  The  ci^rrent 
definition  of  "commodity  trading  advisor" 
includes  certain  persons  who  give  advice 
concerning  the  value  of  commodities  or  who 
iasue  reports  or  analyses  concerning  com- 
modities for  compensation  or  profit  and  as 
part  of  a  regular  business.  Under  this 
amendment,  those  who  confine  their  advice 
to  the  cash  market  would  not  be  considered 
to  be  commodity  trading  advisors,  although 
the  Commission  retains  the  authority  to 
issue  regulations  which  include  within  this 
definition  any  person  advising  as  to  the 
value  of  commodities  or  issuing  reports  or 
analyses  concerning  commodities,  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  such  action 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  provi- 
sion. This  amendment  also  clarifies  that  the 
exemptions  from  the  definition  of  "com- 
modity trading  advisor"  Include  news  re- 
porters, columnists,  and  editors  who  give 
advice  through  the  electronic  media  as  well 
as  those  who  provide  advice  through  publi- 
cations or  writings,  provided  that,  as  under 
current  law,  the  furnishing  of  such  advice  is 
solely  Incidental  to  the  conduct  of  their 
business  or  profession.  Finally,  under  these 
amendments,  the  fiduciary  of  any  defined 
benefit  plan  which  is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  ("ERISA")  who  ren- 
ders commodity  trading  advice  Is  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  "commodity  trading 
advisor,"  provided  that  the  furnishing  of 
such  advice  is  solely  incidental  to  the  con- 
duct of  its  business  as  a  fiduciary  of  such  a 
plan.  Because  participation  by  employees  in 
a  defined  benefit  plan  Is  generally  compul- 
sory and  non-contributory,  trading  advice  is 
not  directly  marketed  to  the  participants 
therein.  In  addition,  a  fiduciary  of  such  a 
plan  is  subject  to  extensive  regulation  under 
ERISA. 

7  VJ&.C.  4a:  Section  2<b)  deletes  Section 
2(aK7KB)  of  the  Act.  Section  (2Ka)(7KB), 
which  was  added  to  the  Act  by  the  Futures 
Trading  Act  of  1978,  Is  a  post-government 
employment  restriction  applicable  to  Com- 
missioners and  Commission  employes  classi- 
fied as  08-16  or  above  who  hold  positions 
excepted  from  the  competitive  service  by 
reason  of  being  of  a  confidential  or  policy 
tnaUng  character.  The  restriction  generally 
ban  representative  appearances  before  the 
Commission  and  other  communications  by 
such  persons  for  a  period  of  one  year  after 
they  leave  the  Commission. 

At  the  time  Section  2(aK7)(B)  was  under 
consideration  in  1978,  the  Commission  and 
certain  members  of  Congress  opposed  its  en- 
actment in  light  of  the  pendency  of  govern- 
ment-wide ethics  legislation  which  included 
a  general  one-year  bar  applicable  to  former 
senior  officials.  Subsequently,  Congress  en- 
acted Title  V  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978,  which  amended  18  U.S.C.  S  207. 
effective  July  1,  1979.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments which  then  became  effective  was  18 


U.S.C.  {  J07(c),  a  one-year  post-government 
employment  restriction,  with  certain  narrow 
exceptions,  applicable  to  former  senior  gov- 
ernment officials.  At  the  Commission,  the 
Commisslpners  and  most  Senior  Executive 
Service  employees  are  subject  to  this  one- 
year  bar.  With  the  passage  and  effectiveness 
of  this  gDvemment-wlde  ethics  legislation, 
there  is  no  longer  any  purpose  to  be  served 
by  Section  2(a)(7)(B)  of  the  Act  and  there- 
fore, it  is  proposed  to  be  repealed.  Commis- 
sioners and  senior  Commission  employees 
would,  of  course,  remain  subject  to  the  one- 
year  bar  as  set  forth  in  18  U.S.C.  8  207(c). 

SECTION  3 

7  U.S.C.  6:  Section  3(a)  amends  Section  4 
by  (Testing  a  new  Section  4(a)  which  com- 
bines the  provisions  of  existing  Section  4 
and  4h(  1 )  into  a  single,  simplified  provision. 
Section  4(a)  specifies  that  all  transactions  in 
commodity  futures  contracts  in  the  United 
States  must  be  effected  on  boards  of  trade 
that  have  been  designated  as  contract  mar- 
kets through  members  of  such  contract 
markets.  As  such,  no  change  in  existing  law 
is  Intended.  Section  4(a),  however,  does  not 
prevent  non-contract  market  members  from 
engaging  in  the  business  of  offering  and 
selling  futures  contracts  traded  on  foreign 
exchanges  directly  to  the  American  public. 
(By  contrast,  the  language  of  existing  Sec- 
tion 4h(l)  may  be  read  to  prohibit  such  ac- 
tivity.) The  offer  and  sale  by  any  person  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States,  its  territories  or 
possessions  of  futures  contracts  made  on 
foreign  exchanges  is  the  subject  of  new  Sec- 
tion 4(b). 

Section  3(b)  adds  a  new  Section  4(b)  to 
the  Act  which  concerns  the  Commission's 
existing  authority  to  regulate  the  offer  and 
sale  of  flitures  contracts  made  on  foreign 
exchanges  by  any  person  located  in  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions. 
The  domestic  offer  and  sale  of  such  con- 
tracts is  affected  with  a  national  public  in- 
terest in  that,  among  other  things,  such 
transactions  take  place  and  are  entered  into 
and  executed  by  persons  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  the  use  of  the 
malls  and  other  means  and  instrumental- 
ities of  Interstate  commerce  and  occur  In 
such  volume  as  to  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce substantially.  Under  existing  Com- 
mission regulations,  it  is  illegal  for  any 
person  to  use  the  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce  to  engage  in  fraudulent  activities 
in  connection  with  transactions  in  contracts 
for  future  delivery  traded  or  executed  on 
any  foreign  exchange.  This  provision  is  not 
intended  to  affect  those  regulations. 

SECTION  4 

7  U.S.C.  6a:  Sections  4(a),  (b)  and  (c)  are 
intended  to  confirm  the  Commission's  exist- 
ing authority  to  adopt  speculative  position 
or  dally  trading  limits  under  Section  4a  of 
the  Act  by  rule  or  regulation  in  a  rule- 
making proceeding,  as  well  as  by  order. 

Section  4(d)  deletes  a  reference  to  the 
Comm<xUty  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Act  of  1974  which  has  become  obsolete. 

Section  4(e)  adds  a  new  Section  4a(5)  to 
the  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  Section  is  to 
make  clear  that  contract  markets  may  adopt 
limits  on  the  amount  of  speculative  trading 
which  may  be  done  or  speculative  positions 
which  may  be  held  by  any  person  under 
contracts  of  sale  of  any  conmuxiity  for 
future  delivery  traded  on  or  subject  to  the 
rules  of  that  contract  market.  Similar  au- 
thority is  confirmed  regarding  the  adoption 
of  such  limits  with  respect  to  commodity  op- 
tions traded  on  contract  markets  or  other 
boards  of  trade  licensed  by  the  Commission. 


In  cases  where  the  Conunission  has  fixed 
limits  for  any  futures  contract  under  Sec- 
tion 4a  or  for  any  commodity  option  under 
Section  4c  of  the  Act,  however,  limits  adopt- 
ed by  contract  markets  or  l>oards  of  trade 
could  not  differ  from  any  limits  fixed  by  the 
Commission  without  the  approval  of  the 
Commission.  Section  4a(5)  also  provides 
that  it  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  violate 
the  limits  adopted  by  contract  markets  or 
boards  of  trade  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Conunission.  A  violation  of  such  a 
limit  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Act. 
and  would  be  actionable  as  if  such  limit  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission. 

SECTION  6 

7  U.S.C.  6f:  Section  6  amends  Section  4f(l) 
of  the  Act  by  deleting  the  word  "agents" 
from  this  provision,  inasmuch  as  the  amend- 
ments to  Section  4k  make  clear  that  all 
agents  who  function  as  associated  persons 
must  register  as  associated  persons  of  fu- 
tures commision  merchants.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  intended  that  any  group  of  associ- 
ated persons  operating  together  would  be  a 
"branch  ottkx"  for  purposes  of  applying 
this  provision.  An  applicant  for  registration 
as  a  futures  commission  merchant  must  con- 
tinue to  disclose  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  managers  of  all  branch  offices  engaged 
In  soliciting  or  accepting  customers'  orders 
on  behalf  of  such  applicant,  and  thus  will  be 
required  to  disclose  the  names  and  address- 
es of  the  heads  of  offices  which  may  former- 
ly have  been  treated  as  "agents"  rather 
than  branch  offices.  The  word  "correspond- 
ents" also  is  deleted  because  the  Conunis- 
sion does  not  believe  it  has  any  need  to  col- 
lect Information  on  the  correspondents  of  a 
futures  commission  merchant  in  connection 
with  such  futures  commission  merchant's 
application  for  registration. 

This  Section  also  amends  Section  4f(l)  by 
deleting  the  reference  to  a  hearing  for  a  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  a  license  so  as  to  be 
consistent  with  the  proposed  addition  of 
new  Section  8a(2)  of  the  Act  which,  among 
other  thlngSt  provides  for  refusal,  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  the  registration  of  any 
person  because  of  a  statutory  disqualifica- 
tion listed  in  that  Section. 

SECTION  T 

7  U.S.C.  6b:  Section  7  amends  Section  4h 
of  the  Act  by  deleting  paragraph  (1)  of  Sec- 
tion 4h,  inasnuch  as  a  prohibition  on  con- 
ducting an  office  or  place  of  business  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  its  territories 
that  Is  used  for  dealings  in  commodities  for 
future  delivery  unless  such  dealings  are  exe- 
cuted or  consummated  by  or  through  a 
member  of  a  contract  market  is  now  con- 
tained in  new  Section  4(a).  The  prohibition 
on  false  representations  contained  in  exist- 
ing Section  4h(2)  Is  retained  in  Section  4h, 
as  proposed  to  be  amended.  That  Section, 
however.  Is  broadened  to  prohibit  false  rep- 
resentations that  a  person  is  registered  with 
the  Commission  in  any  capacity,  and  not 
only  as  a  futures  commission  merchant,  as 
under  current  Section  4h(2). 

SECTION  8 

7  U.S.C.  61:  Section  8  amends  Section  4i  of 
the  Act  to  make  clear  that  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  retain  their 
authority  to  inspect  the  books  and  records 
of  any  trader  whose  trades  or  positions  in 
any  cash  commodity  or  commodity  future 
equal  or  exceed  the  level  set  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  contracts  in  that  commodity,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  trader  is  required 
by  the  Commission  to  file  reports  of  his 
trading  activity.  In  addition,  such  a  trader 
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continues  to  be  required  to  keep  books  and 
records  relating  to  that  trading  activity.  Of 
course,  the  Commission  retains  the  author- 
ity to  require  the  filing  of  reports  regarding 
such  transactions  or  ixisitlons.  This  amend- 
ment merely  makes  the  duty  of  a  trader  to 
make  and  keep  books  and  records,  available 
for  Inspection  by  appropriate  governmental 
authorities  Independent  of  any  Commission 
requirement  concerning  the  filing  of  trading 
reports  by  such  a  trader.  Such  large  traders 
are  also  required  to  make  available  for  in- 
spection Information  relating  to  their  activi- 
ties on  any  other  board  of  trade. 

SECTION  9 

7  U.S.C.  6k:  Section  9  contains  significant 
amendments  to  Section  4k  of  the  Act  which 
are  intended  to  accomplish  a  number  of  im- 
portant objectives. 

Section  9(a)  amends  Section  4k(l)  of  the 
Act  to  resolve  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to 
the  status  of  agents,  by  making  clear  that 
an  agent  of  a  futures  commission  merchant 
who  functions  as  an  associated  person  must 
register  as  an  associated  person  of  such  fu- 
tures commission  merchant.  This  revision 
recognizes  the  fact  that  most  agents  of  fu- 
tures commission  merchants  function  as  as- 
sociated persons,  in  that  they  solicit  or 
accept  customers'  orders  or  supervise  per- 
sons who  are  so  engaged. 

Section  9(c)  contains  new  Section  4k(2)  of 
the  Act  (existing  Section  4k(2)  would  be  re- 
designated as  Section  4k(4)  of  the  Act  by 
Section  8(b)  of  the  bUl)  which  extends  the 
provisions  for  registration  of  associated  per- 
sons to  include  the  partners,  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  of  commodity  pool  oper- 
ators who  solicit  funds,  securities,  or  proper- 
ty for  participations  in  commodity  pools  or 
who  supervise  persons  so  engaged.  Such  per- 
sons are  required  by  new  Section  4k(2)  to 
register  as  associated  persons  of  conmuxiity 
pool  operators,  both  to  assure  that  their  ac- 
tivities are  supervised  by  the  conunodlty 
pool  operator  with  which  they  are  associat- 
ed, and  to  prevent  unfit  persons  from  engag- 
ing in  such  activities.  An  associated  peraon 
of  a  commodity  pool  operator  may  not,  how- 
ever, solicit  fluids,  securities  or  property  to 
margin,  guarantee,  or  secure  the  trades  of 
any  customer  unless  he  is  also  registered  as 
an  associated  person  of  a  futures  commis- 
sion merchant. 

Section  9(d)  deletes  existing  Section  4k(3) 
of  the  Act  which,  with  certain  revisions,  is 
transferred  to  new  Section  8a(10)  of  the  Act 
by  Section  17(h)  of  the  bill. 

Section  9(e)  adds  a  new  Section  4k(3)  of 
the  Act  which  extends  the  provisions  for 
registration  of  associated  persons  to  include 
the  partners,  officers,  employees,  and 
agents  of  commodity  trading  advisors  who 
solicit  discretionary  accounts.  Such  persons 
are  required  by  new  Section  4k(3)  to  register 
as  associated  persons  of  commodity  trading 
advisors,  both  to  assure  that  their  activities 
are  supervised  by  the  commodity  trading  ad- 
visor with  which  they  are  asBociated,  and  to 
prevent  unfit  persons  from  engaging  in  such 
activities.  This  Section  would  permit  a 
person  who  is  registered  as  an  associated 
person  of  a  commodity  trading  advisor  to  so- 
licit discretionary  accounts,  but  would  not 
permit  such  a  person  to  manage  such  ac- 
counts. An  associated  person  of  a  commodi- 
ty trading  advisor  may  not  solicit  funds,  se- 
curities or  property  to  margin,  giiarantee,  or 
secure  the  trades  of  any  customer  unless  he 
Is  also  registered  as  an  associated  person  of 
a  futures  commission  merchant. 

Section  9<f )  amends  existing  Section  4k(2) 
of  the  Act  which,  as  previously  noted,  is  re- 
designated as  Section  4k(4).  New  Section 


4k(4)  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the 
registration  of  an  associated  person  expires 
at  such  time  as  the  Commission  may  by 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  prescribe.  New 
Section  4k(4)  Is  also  made  applicable  to  as- 
sociated persons  of  commodity  pool  opera- 
tors and  commodity  trading  advisors. 

Section  9(g)  adds  a  new  Section  4k(5)  to 
the  Act  which  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
registrant  to  permit  any  person  to  become 
or  remain  associated  with  It  as  an  associated 
person  If  the  registrant  knew  or  should  have 
known  of  facts  regarding  such  associated 
persons  that  are  set  forth  as  statutory  dis- 
qualifications in  new  Section  8a(2).  A  fu- 
tures   commission    merchant,    commodity 
pool  operator  or  commodity  trading  advisor, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  a  duty  to  make  rea- 
sonable inquiry  into  the  background  of  any 
person  who  becomes  or  remains  associated 
with  it  as  an  associated  peraon.  Although 
"reasonable  inquiry"  Is  a  concept  which  de- 
pends on  particular  facts  and  circumstances, 
it  is  Intended  to  include,  at  a  minimum,  a 
che<±  of  the  person's  background  with  the 
Commission    and    with    prior    employers. 
Under   Section    4k(S),    a   registrant   would 
Jeopardize  its  own  registration  by  hiring  or 
retaining  a  person  subject  to  a  statutory  dis- 
qualification and,  moreover,  under  Section 
9(c)  of  the  Act.  would  commit  a  misdemean- 
or punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  (100,000  or 
imprisonment  for  up  to  one  year,  or  both, 
together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution.  This 
provision  creates  a  substantial  disincentive 
for  a  registrant  to  hire  or  retain  an  associat- 
ed person  who  is  subject  to  a  statutory  dis- 
qualification. By  imposing  greater  statutory 
responsibility  on  employers  for  the  fitness 
of  their  employees  than  currently  exists, 
Section  4k(5)  should  lead  to  an  upgrading  of 
the  level  of  employees  In  the  Industry. 

SECTION  11 

7  U.S.C.  6n:  Section  11  deletes  Sections 
4n(5)  and  (6)  of  the  Act,  inasmuch  as  new 
Sections  8a(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  the  Act  con- 
tain the  grounds  for  refusal,  suspension  or 
revocation  of  registration  for  applicants  and 
for  registrants  with  the  Commission  in  each 
of  the  various  categories  of  registration. 
The  bases  set  forth  in  Sections  4n(5)  and  (6) 
are  listed  as  statutory  disqualifications  in 
Section  8a(2)  or  are  grounds  for  refusal,  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  registration  under 
Sections  Sa  (3)  and  (4).  It  is,  therefore,  not 
Intended  that  by  eliminating  a  specific  ref- 
erence to  operations  of  a  person  which  tend 
to  disrupt  or  disrupt  orderly  market  condi- 
tions, or  cause  or  tend  to  cause  sudden  or 
unreasonable  fluctuations  or  unwarranted 
changes  in  the  price  of  commodities  that 
such  activities  would  not  be  cause  for  refus- 
al, suspoiBion  or  revocation  of  registration 
imder  new  Section  8a(3)(M).  that  is,  "other 
good  cause  shown." 

SECTION  la 

7  U.S.C.  6o:  Section  12  amends  Section  4o 
of  the  Act  to  make  the  prohibitions  on 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  by  commodity 
trading  advisors  and  commodity  pool  opera- 
tors contained  in  Section  4o  applicable  as 
well  to  associated  persons  of  commodity 
trading  advisors  and  associated  persons  of 
commodity  pool  operators,  two  new  catego- 
ries of  registrants  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  new  Sections  4k(2).  (3)  and  (4). 

SECTION  13 

7  U.S.C.  6p:  Section  13  amends  Section  4p 
of  the  Act  by  extending  the  Commission's 
authority  to  establish  i4>propriate  standards 
with  respect  to  training,  experience  and 
other  qualifications  as  the  commission  finds 
necessary  or  desirable  to  Insure  the  fitness 


of  all  persons  registered  with  the  Commis- 
sion. Currently,  section  4p  limits  the  Com- 
mission's authority  In  this  area  to  futures 
commission  merchants,  floor  brokers,  and 
their  respective  employees. 

SECTION  14 

7  U.S.C.  7a:  Section  14(a)  amends  Section 
5a(8)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  each  con- 
tract market  is  required  to  enforce  all  by- 
laws,   rules,    regulations,    and    resolutions, 
made  or  issued  by  It  or  by  the  governing 
board  or  any  committee  thereof,  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  Section  Sa(12).  which  have  become  effec- 
tive under  that  provision,  or  which  must  be 
enforced  pursuant  to  any  Commission  rule, 
regulation  or  order.  As  under  current  law, 
each  contract  market  is  prohibited  from  en- 
forcing any  bylaw,  rule,  regulation  or  reso- 
lution which  has  been  disapproved  by  the 
Commission.   This  Section   is  Intended  to 
conform  Section  5a(8)  with  the  revisions  to 
Section  5a(12)  In  Section  13(c)  of  the  bill 
and  to  make  clear  that  contract  markets 
must  enforce  sdl  rules  which  currently  are 
effective  under  Commission  regulation  1.53. 
Section   14(b)  amends  Section  Sa(ll)  of 
the  Act  to  continue  the  obligation  of  each 
contract  market  to  provide  a  fair  and  equi- 
table procedure  through  arbitration  or  oth- 
erwise (such  as  by  delegation  to  a  registered 
futures  association  having  rules  providing 
for  such  procedures)  for  the  settlement  of 
customers'   claims   and   grievances   against 
any  member  or  employee  thereof.  This  Sec- 
tion, however,  makes  certain  changes  and 
clarifications.  Specifically,  the  $15,000  limit 
on  claims  which  may  be  arbitrated  in  con- 
tract market  arbitration  proceedings  Is  re- 
moved, in  order  to  provide  an  alternative 
forum  for  customers'  claims  in  excess  of 
$15,000.   Also,   the   provision   requiring   an 
agreement  for  compulsory  payments  in  Sec- 
tion SadlKiil)  Is  removed.  This  revision  is 
intended  to  ensure  that  arbitration  awards 
on  counterclaims  are  binding  upon  both 
parties.  Finally,  the  definition  of  the  term 
"customer"  is  broadened  by  this  Section  to 
Include  any  person   for  or  on   behalf  of 
whom  a  member  of  a  contract  market  ef- 
fects a  transaction  on  such  contract  market, 
except  another  member  of  that  contract 
market.  Thus,  the  definition  includes  fu- 
tures commission  merchants  or  floor  bro- 
kers who  have  a  claim  based  on  a  (nistomer 
relationship  with  such  member,  provided 
they  are  not  members  of  the  same  contract 
market. 

Section  14(c)  amends  Section  5a(12)  of  the 
Act  to  reduce  the  types  of  contract  market 
rules  which  require  prior  approval  of  the 
Commission  before  they  may  be  implement- 
ed. Under  this  revision,  only  those  rules  of  a 
contract  market  which  are  of  major  eco- 
nomic significance  or  which  relate  to  terms 
and  conditions  in  conunodlty  contracts 
would  require  prior  Commission  approval. 
AH  other  rules  of  a  contract  market  (except 
those  relating  to  the  setting  of  levels  of 
margin)  must  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion but  may  be  put  into  effect  ten  days 
after  receipt  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  review  and  approval  of  such  rules  is  not 
required.  However,  a  contract  market  could 
request  that  any  such  rule  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Commission.  To  facilitate 
these  changes,  the  Commission  is  given  au- 
thority to  define  the  "terms  and  conditions" 
of  a  contract  of  sale  for  future  delivery. 
This  new  procedure  for  reviewing  contract 
market  rules  would  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  the  "operational  and  administrative" 
category  of  rules  now  contained  in  the  Act. 
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It  is  intended  that  the  standard  to  be  ap- 
plied to  contract  market  rules  reviewed  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  Section 
would  be  the  same  standard  already  an- 
nounced by  the  Commission.  See  45  Fed. 
Reg.  34873  (May  23.  1980).  Under  that 
standard,  the  Commission  may  disapprove 
contract  marlcet  rules  which  conflict,  or  are 
inconsistent,  with  the  policies,  purposes  and 
public  Interests  embodied  in  the  Act.  Lastly, 
in  cases  of  "major  economic  significance," 
only  a  notice  of  the  rule  (rather  than  in  Its 
entire  text)  need  be  published  In  the  Feder- 
al Register.  The  objective  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  streamline  the  rule  review  proc- 
ess by:  (1)  allowing  contract  markets  to  put 
niles  that  are  neither  of  major  economic 
significance  nor  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
contract  of  sale  for  future  delivery  into 
effect  after  ten  days  if  the  Commission  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  review 
such  rules;  and  (2)  removing  the  confusion 
associated  with  the  distinction  between 
"other  trading  requirements"  and  "oper- 
ational and  administrative"  rules. 

SECTION  ts 

7  U.S,C.  9:  Section  15  amends  Section  6(b) 
of  the  Act  to  provide  that  a  petitioner  ag- 
grieved by  a  Commission  order  denying  reg- 
istration may  appeal  that  order  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  petitioner's  principal  place 
of  business,  as  set  forth  in  the  registration 
application,  is  located.  Under  the  present 
provisions  of  Section  6(b),  appeal  is  required 
to  the  circuit  in  which  the  petitioner  is 
"doing  business."  In  certain  Instances,  an 
applicant  who  has  not  previously  engaged  in 
business  will  be  denied  registration  by  the 
Commission.  In  such  circumstances.  It 
might  be  argued  under  the  present  language 
of  Section  6(b)  that,  since  the  petitioner  is 
not  doing  business,  no  Court  of  Appeals  has 
venue  to  review  the  Commission's  order  and 
review  therefore  should  be  had  in  the  dis- 
trict court.  This  amendment  will  clarify 
that  review  of  all  Commission  orders  in  reg- 
istration cases  will  be  had  in  the  Courts  of 
Appeals. 

SECTION  16 

7  U.S.C.  13a-l:  Section  16  amends  Section 
6c  of  the  Act  to  permit  the  ex  parte  issu- 
ance, by  courts  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  of 
restraining  orders  which  prohibit  any 
person  from  destroying,  altering  or  dispos- 
ing of,  or  refusing  to  permit  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commission  from  in- 
specting when  and  as  requested,  any  books, 
records  or  other  documents,  or  which  pro- 
hibit withdrawals,  transfers,  removals,  dissi- 
pations or  dlsp)08als  of  funds,  assets  or  other 
property.  Such  power  is  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  possible  removal  or  destruc- 
tion of  potential  evidence  or  other  impedi- 
ments to  legitimate  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties and  to  prohibit  movement  or  disposal  of 
funds,  assets  and  other  property  which  may 
be  subject  to  lawful  claims  of  customers. 

SECTION  17 

7  U.S.C.  12:  Sections  17  (a)  and  (b)(1)  to- 
gether amend  Sections  8  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Commission  from  public- 
ly disclosing  data  or  information  concerning 
or  obtained  in  any  Investigation  of  any 
person  unless  such  disclosure  is  made  in 
connection  with  a  Congressional  proceeding, 
in  an  administrative  or  judicial  proceeding 
under  the  Act  or  in  certain  receivership  or 
bankruptcy  proceedings  In  which  the  Com- 
mission may  intervene  or  appear  and  be 
heard.  The  Commission  receives  many  re- 
quests, under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  ("FOIA")  and  otherwise,  for  such  infor- 


mation. Often  these  requests  are  made  by 
targets  of  Investigations  who  seek  informa- 
tion imder  the  FOIA  as  an  alternative  to 
discovery  during  litigation.  The  Commis- 
sion's staff  is  compelled  to  divert  its  time 
from  the  Investigation  and  to  expend  its  al- 
ready limited  resources  to  examine  investi- 
gatory files  in  order  to  determine  what  In- 
formation may  be  disclosed  under  the  FOIA 
and  under  the  existing  confidentiality  provi- 
sions of  Section  8(a)  concerning  market  po- 
sitions and  other  trading  data.  Once  the  Ju- 
dicial or  administrative  proceeding  has  com- 
menced, the  defendants  have  adequate 
access  to  the  information  through  the  exer- 
cise of  existing  discovery  rights. 

it  Is  intended  that  under  this  amendment 
the  confidential  nature  of  the  Commission's 
Investigatory  files  and  records  would  contin- 
ue if  the  Commission  closes  the  Investiga- 
tion without  a  Judicial  or  administrative 
action  having  been  instituted.  The  FOIA 
presently  exempts  from  disclosure  investiga- 
tory records,  but  generally  only  If  disclosure 
would  adversely  affect  an  ongoing  investiga- 
tion or  if  an  individual's  privacy  would  be 
implicated.  The  disclosure  of  investigatory 
records  serves  no  meaningful  public  purpose 
where  no  enforcement  action  has  been  com- 
menced. Moreover,  disclosure  of  these  rec- 
ords In  such  circumstances  could  injure  the 
reputation  of  persons  or  businesses  who,  for 
example,  have  been  investigated  but  against 
whom  no  violations  of  law  have  been  al- 
leged. 

Sections  17(b)  (2)  and  (3)  together  amend 
Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  disclose  otherwise  confidential  in- 
formation in  certain  receivership  proceed- 
ings or  in  certain  bankruptcy  proceedings  in 
which  the  Commission  may  intervene  or 
appear  and  be  heard.  Such  disclosure  Is  now 
expressly  authorized  only  if  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings is  brought  under  the  Act.  On  many 
occasions  the  Commission  has  successfully 
brought  proceedings  under  the  Act  to  enjoin 
a  firm  from  further  violations  of  law  and  to 
have  the  firms  assets  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  equity  receiver.  In  other  Instances,  a  firm 
or  its  creditors  may  file  a  petition  under  the 
bankruptcy  law  and  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
will  be  appointed.  Under  the  present  lan- 
guage of  Section  8(b),  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  Commission  may  not  disclose  to 
the  receiver  or  to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
the  names  of  customers  or  other  relevant 
data  since,  technically,  such  disclosure 
would  not  be  "in  a  proceeding  brought 
under  the  Act."  The  amendment  would 
make  clear  that  the  Commission  is  not  pre- 
vented from  maldng  such  disclosures. 

Section  17(c)(1)  contains  a  technical 
amendment  to  Section  8(e)  of  the  Act  which 
would  explicitly  authorize  the  Commission 
to  disclose  any  Information  in  its  possession 
to  any  agency  or  department  of  the  United 
SUtes,  acting  within  the  scope  of  its  juris- 
diction. Section  8(e)  presently  permits  such 
disclosure  to  "Executive  Branch"  agencies 
and  departments.  This  arguably  could  be 
read  to  limit  the  Commission's  ability  to 
share  information  with,  for  example,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  This 
presumably  was  not  intended.  (Compare 
Section  2(a)(8)(B)  of  the  Act,  7  U.S.C. 
§  4a(g)(2),  which  expressly  contemplates  the 
sharing  of  Information  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.) 

Section  17(c)(2)  amends  Section  8(e)  of 
the  Act  to  enable  the  Commission  to  aid  the 
commodity-related  enforcement  efforts  of 
State  and  local  officials  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. Since  1978,  the  Commission  has  re- 
ceived numerous  requests  from  State  and 
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\ocaX  law  enforcement  agencies  seeking  to 
establish  a  cooperative  enforcement  rela- 
tionship through  the  sharing  of  data  and  in- 
formation. Gcaierally,  these  officials  ask  the 
Commission  to  provide  names  of  customers 
of  particular  firms  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
data  concerning  business  records  and 
market  positions.  However,  Section  8  of  the 
Act  provides  that,  except  in  certain  circum- 
stances, the  Commission  may  not  publish 
data  and  information  that  would  separately 
disclose  the  business  transactions  or  market 
positions  of  any  person  and  trade  secrets  or 
names  of  customers.  None  of  the  exceptions 
in  Section  8  to  this  general  prohibition  on 
disclosure  explicitly  apply  to  the  disclosure 
of  this  type  of  information  to  State  or  local 
or  foreign  government  officials. 

Nonetheless,  the  Commission  desires  to 
maintain  a  close,  cooperative  relationship 
with  other  law  enforcement  agencies  and,  in 
most  instances,  would  Xx  amenable  to  shar- 
ing certain  of  the  data  and  information  it 
has  obtained  with  State,  local,  and  foreign 
government  officials.  Accordingly,  Section 
8(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  expressly  to  au- 
thorize disclosure  by  the  Commission  to 
State  or  local  and  foreign  government  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  any  information  ob- 
tained by  the  Commission  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act.  This  should  enhance  the 
ability  of  these  enforcement  officlsUs  to 
ensure  fair  and  honest  dealings  In  commodi- 
ty-related matters  and  should  also  greatly 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  SUtes  and  local 
officials  to  bring  enforcement  proceedings 
authorized  by  the  Act. 

The  Commission  also  believes  that,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Joint  investigations  by 
the  Commission  and  foreign  governmental 
agencies  with  reg\ilatory  Jurisdiction  over 
foreign  exchanges  are  warranted.  Since 
United  States  citizens  may  lawfully  pur- 
chase or  sell  the  futures  contracts  traded  on 
these  foreign  exchanges— such  as  those 
which  exist,  for  example,  in  Canada  and 
Great  Britain— the  Commission  has  an  In- 
terest in  ensuring  that  these  foreign  mar- 
kets do  not  become  a  haven  or  refuge  for 
those  persons  or  firms  who  engage  in  un- 
scrupulous and  abusive  sales  practices. 
Through  a  cooperative  information-sharing 
policy,  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide valuable  assistance  to  the  officials  of 
foreign  agencies  who  are  seeking  to  disci- 
pline firms  that  engage  in  the  fraudulent 
soUcitatlon  of  United  States  customers. 
Moreover,  this  cooperative  policy  will  facili- 
tate the  Commission's  ability  to  prosecute 
those  firms  who  engage  in  unlawful  prac- 
tices on  both  United  SUtes  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Under  the  bill,  the  decision  to  disclose  In- 
formation is  a  matter  of  Commission  discre- 
tion. In  deciding  If  disclosure  Is  warranted 
In  a  given  situation,  the  Commission  will 
evaluate  whether  the  need  to  take  prompt 
enforcement  action  or  to  conduct  an  expedi- 
tious investigation  outweighs  the  general 
need  to  preser.e  the  confidentiality  of 
market  information. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  departments  from  dis- 
closing any  confidential  information  fur- 
nished except  In  any  legal  action  that  may 
be  Instituted.  In  this  regard,  the  bill  gener- 
ally parallels  the  existing  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 8(e).  The  bill  also  limits  disclosure  of 
confidential  information  to  foreign  govern- 
ment agencies  unless  the  Commission  Is  sat- 
isfied that  the  Information  will  not  be  dis- 
closed by  the  foreign  government  officials, 
except  In  connection  with  any  legal  action 
that  may  be  Instituted. 
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SECTION  18 

7  U.S.C.  12a:  These  amendments  to  exist- 
ing Sections  8a(l)  through  8a(4)  constitute 
a  major  and  much  needed  revision  of  the 
Commission's  registration  authority. 

Section  18(b)  (l)-(5)  amends  Section  Sad) 
of  the  Act  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
register  two  new  categories  of  commodity 
professionals:  associated  persons  of  com- 
modity pool  operators  and  associated  per- 
sons of  commodity  trading  advisors,  as  de- 
scribed In  new  Sections  4k(2)  and  4k(3).  re- 
spectively. The  provisions  of  existing  Sec- 
tion 8a(4)  with  respect  to  the  charging  of 
fees  for  registration  have  also  been  moved 
to  Section  8a(l). 

Section  18(b)(6)  amends  Section  Sad)  of 
the  Act  by  adding  a  new  proviso  at  the  end 
of  that  subsection  which  authorizes  the 
ConMnlssIon  to  grant  a  temporary  license  to 
an  applicant  for  registration  with  the  Com- 
mission. Such  a  temporary  license  has  a 
maximum  duration  of  six  months  from  the 
date  of  Its  Issuance.  This  permits  an  appli- 
cant for  registration  to  liegin  operations 
during  the  time  in  which  its  application  is 
being  considered,  thereby  laclllUting  the 
registration  process.  The  decision  to  grant  a 
temporary  license  may  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission, In  accordance  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  as  the  Commission  may 
Issue.  New  Section  SadO)  of  the  Act  (Sec- 
tion 17(h)  of  this  bill)  also  permits  the  Com- 
mission to  delegate  the  performance  of  any 
portion  of  Ite  registration  functions.  Includ- 
ing the  granting  of  such  temporary  licenses, 
to  a  registered  futures  association. 

The  grant  of  a  temporary  license  under 
this  provision  Is  not  Intended  to  constitute  a 
registration  nor  to  confer  any  right  or 
create  any  presumption  In  favor  of  registra- 
tion with  the  Commission.  Thus,  if  subse- 
quent to  the  Issuance  of  a  temporary  li- 
cense, the  Commission  determines  that  the 
applicant  Is  subject  to  a  sUtutory  disqualifi- 
cation under  the  Act.  as  described  below, 
registration  wUl  not  be  granted.  Similarly, 
the  refusal  of  a  temporary  license  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  registration  ultimate- 
ly will  be  refused.  For  example,  further  In- 
vestigation of  the  grounds  which  led  to  a  re- 
fusal of  a  temporary  license  may  disclose 
that  they  are  insufficient  to  refuse  registra- 
tion to  the  applicant  under  the  Act.  Regard- 
less of  whether  registration  is  granted,  the 
temporary  license  is  not  valid  for  more  than 
six  months.  In  this  connection,  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  specify  that  registration 
shall  not  be  granted  for  less  than  a  certain 
period  of  time,  e.g.,  one  year  from  the  date 
of  Issuance  in  the  case  of  futures  commis- 
sion merchants  and  floor  brokers.  See  sec- 
tion 4fd)  of  the  Act  (7  U.S.C.  S6fd)).  Sec- 
tion 8a(l)  does  not  conflict  with  such  provi- 
sions, inasmuch  as  section  8a(l)  concerns 
the  grant  of  a  temporary  license,  and  not 
registration. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Commission  will 
adopt  regulations  to  esUbllsh  standards  and 
procedures  for  granting  a  temporary  license. 
For  example,  such  regulations  may  provide 
for  the  grant  of  a  temporary  license  where 
the  applicant's  registration  application  Is 
complete  and  does  not  on  Its  face  Indicate 
any  sUtutory  disqualification.  Such  a  regu- 
latory framework  therefore  will  enable  ap- 
parently qualified  applicants  to  commence 
operations  during  the  sometimes  lengthy 
process  of  completing  a  fuU  fitness  check, 
but  without  conferring  any  right  to  contin- 
ue in  business  If  they  are  unfit  for  registra- 
tion with  the  Commission. 

Section  18(c)  amends  Section  Sa(2)  of  the 
Act  to  esUblish  a  system  of  sUtutory  dis- 


qualifications for  registration.  Under  this 
system,  the  Commission  is  authorized  with- 
out a  prior  hearing  to  refuse  to  register,  to 
register  conditionally,  to  suspend  or  to  place 
restrictions  upon  the  registration  of  any 
person  (that  is,  any  applicant  or  registrant) 
pursuant  to  such  rules,  regulations,  orders 
and  procedures  as  the  Commission  may 
adopt.  If  such  person  Is  subject  to  a  sUtuto- 
ry disqualification  listed  in  Section  8a(2). 
The  amendment  thus  expands  existing  law 
under  which  the  Commission  may  deny  reg- 
istration without  a  hearing  If  the  applicant 
is  subject  to  an  outstanding  order  of  the 
Commission  imposing  various  sanctions.  See 
Sections  4n(5)  and  8a(2)(A).  In  addition,  for 
such  sUtutory  disqualifications,  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  revoke  the  registra- 
tion of  any  person  registered  with  the  Com- 
mission upon  such  a  hearing  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

There  are  eight  conditions  listed  as  sUtu- 
tory disqualifications  In  Section  8a(2),  each 
of  which  will  be  discussed  below.  These  con- 
ditions are  modeled  after  existing  provisions 
of  the  Act,  Commission  regulation  l.lOe,  17 
C.F.R.  i  llOe  (1981).  the  Commission's  In- 
terpreUtlve  sUtement  regarding  good  cause 
for  denial  of  registration.  17  C.F.R.  Part  1 
Appendix  A.  and  certain  analogous  provi- 
sions of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  Each  sUtutory  disqualification  is 
based  upon  a  previous  finding  or  order  by 
the  Commission,  a  court,  or  another  govem- 
menUl  body.  The  reasons  for  enumerating 
several  bases  for  finding  applicants  or  regis- 
trants unfit  for  registration  are  to  permit 
the  Commission  to  develop  an  expedited 
procedure  for  registration,  to  provide  notice 
of  the  most  important  fitness  standards 
which  the  Commission  will  apply,  and  to 
promote  uniformity  of  treatment  of  appU- 
cante  and  registrants.  The  Commission  also 
retains  the  discretion,  in  appropriate  cases, 
to  register  a  person,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sUtutory  disqualification. 

As  under  current  law,  the  applicant  or 
registrant  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  any 
Commission  action  under  Section  8a(2)  In 
an  appropriate  Federal  Court  of  Appeals, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  6(b)  of 
the  Act.  The  applicant  or  registrant,  howev- 
er, generally  will  be  limited  to  contesting 
before  the  Commission  the  fact  of  the  sUtu- 
tory disqualification.  Once  the  fact  of  the 
sUtutory  disqualification  is  shown,  refusal 
of  registration,  conditional  registration,  sus- 
pension, revocation  or  the  placing  of  restric- 
tions upon  its  registration  follows  as  a 
matter  of  law.  As  a  consequence,  the  Com- 
mission may  promptly  exclude  and  remove 
from  the  industry  any  person  who  Is  subject 
to  a  sUtutory  disqualification.  Accordingly, 
Section  8a(2)  should  result  in  a  substantial 
savings  of  Commission  resources  and  in  a 
significant  improvement  in  registration 
processing.  Under  this  amendment,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sUtutory  disqualification  is  a  pre- 
condition of  doing  business  unless  the  Com- 
mission determines  otherwise  in  its  discre- 
tion. Of  course,  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
Commission  will  develop  procedures  pursu- 
ant to  Section  8a(2)  which  will  provide  ade- 
quate notice  to  an  applicant  or  registrant 
that  the  Commission  had  Information 
which  Indicates  that  he  is  subject  to  a  sUtu- 
tory disqualification,  and  which  also  will 
afford  him  an  opportunity  to  reply  or  ex- 
plain in  writing  (e.g.,  advise  the  Commission 
of  a  clerical  error  or  a  case  of  mistaken  Iden- 
tity). Moreover,  the  Commission  can  con- 
duct such  further  pr<x;eedlngs  as  It  deems 
necessary  If,  despite  a  sUtutory  disqualifica- 
tion. It  deems  it  appropriate  not  to  deny  the 
application. 


I>aragraph  (A)  makes  a  person  subject  to  a 
sUtutory  disqualification  if  a  prior  registra- 
tion of  such  person  with  the  Commission  In 
any  capacity  has  been  suspended  (and  the 
period  of  such  suspension  has  not  expired) 
or  has  been  revoked.  This  provision  makes 
clear  that  the  disqualification  applies  If  a 
prior  registration  with  the  Commission  in 
any  capacity  is  under  suspension  or  has 
been  revoked,  regardless  of  the  category  of 
registration  for  which  application  is  being 
made. 

Paragraph  (B)  makes  a  person  subject  to  a 
sUtutory  disqualification  If  an  application 
for  registration  by  such  person  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Commission  has  been  re- 
fused (after  opportunity  for  hearing  under 
Section  8a(3))  within  five  years  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  present  application  for  reg- 
istration. This  amendment  eliminates  the 
possibility  under  current  law  that  a  person 
recently  refused  registration  may  immedi- 
ately reapply  to  the  Commission  for  regis- 
tration In  the  same  or  another  category. 
Further,  if  after  his  registration,  registra- 
tion is  refused  in  another  capacity,  such  re- 
fusal would  also  be  a  sUtutory  disqualifica- 
tion for  continuing  the  prior  registration. 

I>aragraph  (C)  makes  ea  applicant  for  reg- 
istration subject  to  a  sUtutory  disqualifica- 
tion if  such  person  Is  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily enjoined  by  court  order,  including  a 
court  order  entered  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment of  settlement  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  Federal  or  sUte  agency  or  other 
governmental  body  is  a  party,  from  (1) 
acting  as  a  Commission  registrant  or  as  any 
of  certain  specified  securities  professionals, 
or  as  an  affiliated  person  or  employee  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  (11)  engaging  in  or 
continuing  any  activity  Involving  transac- 
tions or  advice  (concerning  commodity  inter- 
ests subject  to  Commission  regulation  or 
concerning  securities.  This  provision,  how- 
ever, does  not  permit  rev(x»tlon  of  an  exist- 
ing registration  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  tem- 
porary order.  Judgment  or  decree,  such  as  a 
temtxirary  restraining  order  or  a  prelimi- 
nary injimctlon.  It  would  permit  revocation 
of  an  existing  registration  based  on  a  per- 
manent injunction  which  is  a  decision  on 
the  merits. 

Paragraph  (D)  makes  a  person  subject  to 
a  sUtutory  disqualification  If  such  person 
has  been  convicted  within  ten  years  preced- 
ing the  filing  of  any  application  for  registra- 
tion or  at  any  time  thereafter  of  a  felony 
which  involves:  (1)  any  transactions  or 
advice  concerning  any  commodity  Interest 
subject  to  Commission  regulation  or  con- 
cerning a  security,  (ID  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  any  Commission  reglistrant  or 
specified  securities  industry  professional  or 
an  affiliated  person  or  employee  of  any  of 
the  foregoing,  (111)  certain  enumerated  of- 
fenses of  particular  gravity  which  bear  a 
close  relationship  to  a  person's  fitness  to  be 
registered  with  the  Commission,  e.g.,  brib- 
ery, misappropriation  of  funds,  securities  or 
property,  or  theft,  or  (Iv)  the  violation  of 
the  following  provisions  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code:  section  152  (conceal- 
ment of  assets  In  a  bankruptcy  proceeding, 
TP dicing  a  false  or  fraudulent  oath  in  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding,  perjury  In  connection 
with  a  bankruptcy  proceeding,  etc.),  sections 
1341,  1342,  1343  (mail  frauds  and  swindles, 
the  use  of  fictitious  names  and  addresses, 
frauds  perpetrated  through  use  of  the  wires, 
radio,  or  television),  chapter  25  (counterfeit- 
ing and  forgery),  chapter  47  (fraud  and  false 
sUtements),  chapter  95  (racketeering),  and 
chapter  96  (racketeer  influenced  and  cor- 
rupt organizations). 
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Paragraph  (E)  makes  a  person  subject  to  a 
statutory  disqualification  If  such  person, 
within  ten  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
application  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  has 
been  found  by  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, by  the  Commission  or  by  any  Feder- 
al or  state  agency  or  other  governmental 
body,  or  by  agreement  of  settlement  to 
which  the  Commission  or  any  Federal  or 
state  agency  or  other  governmental  body  is 
a  party,  (i)  to  have  violated  any  provision  of 
the  Act,  the  Federal  securities  laws,  or  any 
similar  state  or  foreign  statute,  or  any  rule, 
regulation  or  order  under  any  such  statutes 
where  the  violation  involves  the  same  seri- 
ous offenses  as  those  enumerated  In  sub- 
paragraph (DXlil),  or  (ii)  to  have  willfully 
aided,  abetted,  counseled,  commanded,  in- 
duced or  procured  such  violation  by  any 
other  person.  Violations  occurring  more 
than  ten  years  prior  to  the  date  of  applica- 
tion, however,  are  not  statutory  disqualifica- 
tions, but  may  be  considered  in  a  proceeding 
conducted  under  Section  8a(3),  discussed 
later. 

Paragraph  (F)  makes  a  person  subject  to  a 
statutory  disqualification  if  such  person  Is 
subject  to  an  outstanding  order  of  the  Com- 
mission denying  him  trading  privileges  on 
any  contract  market,  denying,  suspending  or 
revoking  his  membership  in  any  contract 
market  or  registered  futures  association,  or 
barring  or  suspending  him  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  registrant,  with  a  member  of  a 
contract  market,  or  with  a  member  of  a  reg- 
istered futures  association. 

Paragraph  (O)  makes  a  person  subject  to 
a  statutory  disqualification  if  such  person 
willfully  made  any  material  false  or  mislead- 
ing statement  or  omitted  to  state  any  mate- 
rial fact  in  his  application  as  to  any  of  the 
matters  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (A)  through 
(F)  of  this  subsection,  that  is,  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  other  statutory  disqualifica- 
tions. This  provision  is  consistent  with  Com- 
mission decisions  which  create  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  any  material  inaccuracy 
with  respect  to  such  matters  is  willful. 

Paragraph  (H)  makes  a  person  subject  to 
a  statutory  disqualification  if  refusal,  sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  the  registration  of 
any  of  its  principals  would  be  warranted  be- 
cause of  a  statutory  disqualification  listed  in 
this  Section.  The  term  "principal"  is  defined 
in  this  paragraph  for  purposes  of  both  Sec- 
tions 8a(2)  and  (3).  Specifically,  the  term 
"principal"  is  defined  to  mean  a  general 
partner  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  or  an 
officer,  director  or  beneficial  owner  of  at 
least  ten  percent  of  the  voting  shares  of  a 
corporation,  and  any  other  person  which 
the  Commission  finds  to  be  In  a  position  to 
exercise  actual  control  of  the  entity.  It  is  in- 
tended that  both  the  Commission  and  the 
courts  construe  the  term  "principal"  flexi- 
bly to  effectuate  the  remedial  and  deterrent 
purposes  of  this  provision. 

Section  18(d)  adds  a  new  Section  8a(3), 
and  existing  Section  8a(3)  has  been  redesig- 
nated as  Section  8a(4).  This  Section  author- 
izes the  Commission  to  refuse  to  register  or 
to  register  conditionally  any  person,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  based  upon  certain 
conditions,  acts  or  omissions  which  are  enu- 
merated In  paragraphs  (A)  through  (N)  of 
Section  8a(3).  These  factors  have  the  same 
derivation  as  the  statutory  disqualifications 
listed  in  Section  8a(2).  Unlike  each  of  the 
statutory  disqualifications  listed  in  Section 
8a(2),  however,  the  issues  of  mitigation  and 
rehabilitation  may  be  appropriate  for  Com- 
mission consideration  so  that  the  factors 
listed  in  Section  8a(3)  are  not  intended  to 
constitute    automatic    disqualifications    to 


doing  business.  Under  this  Section,  it  is  con- 
templated that  the  Commission  may  by  reg- 
ulation establish  a  denial  procedure  similar 
to  the  procedure  that  it  uses  under  existing 
CommisBlon  regulation  l.lOe  (17  C.F.R. 
S  l.lOe).  As  under  current  law,  an  applicant 
for  registration  is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
before  the  Commission  and  may  obtain 
review  of  any  Commission  decision  to  refuse 
or  to  condition  registration  made  under  Sec- 
tion 8a(3)  In  an  appropriate  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  6(b)  of  the  Act. 

Paragraph  (A)  authorizes  the  Conmiission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  person 
has  been  foimd  by  the  Conmiission  or  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  have 
violated  or  has  consented  to  findiilgs  of  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Act,  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereunder,  other 
than  those  set  forth  in  Section  8a(2),  or  to 
have  willfully  aided,  abetted,  counseled, 
coRunanded,  induced  or  procured  the  viola- 
tion by  any  other  person  of  such  provisions. 
Unlike  Section  8a(2)(E).  violations  occurring 
more  than  ten  years  prior  to  the  date  of  ap- 
plication may  be  considered. 

Paragraph  (B)  parallels  paragraph  (E)  of 
Section  8a<2),  except  that  there  is  no  ten- 
year  limitation  on  the  use  of  such  viola- 
tions, no  restriction  as  to  the  type  of  securi- 
ties-related violations  involved,  and  com- 
modities-related violations,  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (A),  are  not  included. 

Paragraph  (C)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  person 
failed  reasonably  to  supervise  another 
person,  who  is  subject  to  the  person's  super- 
vision, with  a  view  to  preventing  violations 
of  the  Act,  any  of  the  statutes  enumerated 
In  paragraph  (B),  or  any  of  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  thereunder,  and  the 
person,  subject  to  supervision  committed 
such  a  violation.  No  person,  however,  is 
deemed  to  have  failed  reasonably  to  super- 
vise another  person,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  paragraph,  if  (i)  there  have  been  estab- 
lished procedures,  and  a  system  for  applying 
such  procedures  which  would  reasonably  be 
expected  to  prevent  and  detect,  insofar  as 
practicable,  any  such  violation  by  such 
other  person,  and  (11)  such  person  reason- 
ably discharged  the  duties  and  obligations 
incumbent  upon  that  person,  as  supervisor, 
by  reason  of  such  procedures  and  system, 
without  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  procedures  and  system  were  not  being 
complied  with.  This  paragraph  contains  the 
same  standard  of  supervision  as  is  used  in 
Section  15(b)(4)(E)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
i  78o(b)(4KE)). 

Paragraph  (D)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  person 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  other  than  a 
felony  enumerated  in  Section  8a(2KD) 
within  ten  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
application,  or  has  been  convinced  of  any 
felony  (including  those  in  Section  8a(2)(D)) 
more  than  ten  years  preceding  the  filing  of 
the  application.  Moreover,  if  an  applicant  is 
convicted  of  such  a  felony  after  his  registra- 
tion, this  also  is  a  basis  for  suspension  or 
revocation  of  his  existing  registration. 

Paragraph  (E)  authorizes  the  Conunission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  person 


has  been  convicted  within  ten  years  preced- 
ing the  filing  of  the  application  of  a  misde- 
meanor of  the  nature  described  In  the  paral- 
lel paragraph  for  felony  convictions,  that  is. 
paragraph  (D)  of  Section  Sa(2). 

Paragraph  (F)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  person 
has  been  debarred  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  from  contracting  with  the 
United  SUtes.  This  provision  already  is  con- 
tained in  current  Section  8a(2XB)(i)  of  the 
Act. 

Paragraph  (G)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  person 
willfully  made  any  material  false  or  mislead- 
ing sUtement  or  willfully  omitted  to  sUte 
any  material  fact  in  his  application  (other 
than  a  misstatement  or  omission  under  Sec- 
tion 8a(2MO))  or  in  any  report  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  Commission  by  the  Act  or 
the  regulations  thereunder,  or  In  any  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission. 

Paragraph  (H)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  person 
pled  nolo  contendere  to  criminal  charges  of 
felonious  conduct,  or  has  been  convicted  In 
a  State  court  or  in  a  foreign  court  of  con- 
duct which  would  constitute  a  felony  under 
Federal  law  if  the  offense  had  been  commit- 
ted under  Federal  Jurisdiction.  This  para- 
graph is  derived  from  a  factor  listed  in  the 
Commission's  interpretative  statement  re- 
garding good  cause  for  denial  of  registra- 
tion. 

Paragraph  (1)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  an  applicant 
for  registration  in  a  capacity  for  which 
there  are  minimum  financial  requirements 
prescribed  under  the  Act  or  under  the  Com- 
mission's rules  and  regulations  has  not  es- 
tablished that  he  meets  those  requirements. 
This  paragraph  parallels  existing  Section 
8a(2)(C)  which,  however,  is  limited  to  appli- 
cants for  registration  as  futures  conmiission 
merchants.  This  amendment  Is  intended  to 
reflect  the  possibility  that  the  Commission 
may  establljh  minimum  financial  require- 
ments for  additional  categories  of  regis- 
trants in  the  future. 

Paragraph  (J)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  It  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  person  is 
subject  to  an  outstanding  order  denying, 
suspending  or  expelling  him  from  meml}er- 
ship  in  a  contract  market,  a  registered  fu- 
tures association,  or  in  any  other  self-regu- 
latory organization,  (e.g..  a  stock  exchange 
or  the  National  Aasociation  of  Securities 
Dealers)  or  barring  or  suspending  him  from 
being  associated  with  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  such  contract  market,  association,  or 
self-regulatory  organization. 

Paragraph  (K)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  person 
has  been  expressly  found  by  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  or  by  any  Federal  or 
State  agency  or  other  governmental  body, 
or  by  agreement  of  settlement  to  which  any 
Federal  or  State  agency  or  other  govern- 
mental body  is  a  party,  (i)  to  have  violated 
any  statute  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
thereunder  where  such  violation  involves 
the  offenses  enimierated  in  subparagraph 
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(DKlli)  of  Section  8a(2);  or  (ii)  to  have  wlU- 
fuUy  aided,  abetted,  counseled,  commanded. 
Induced  or  procured  such  violation  by  any 
other  person. 

This  paragraph  is  designed  to  make  the 
violation  of  Federal  and  sUte  regulatory 
statutes  other  than  those  dealing  with  com- 
modity futures  trading  or  securitiet.  a  basis 
for  refusal  or  registration  or  conditional 
registration  under  the  Act.  Inasmuch  as  reg- 
ulatory schemes  and  standards  for  different 
industries  and  professions  undoubtedly 
vary,  an  opportunity  for  hearing  is  provided 
before  a  determination  concerning  registra- 
tion Is  made  by  the  Commission  on  this 
basis.  ,    ^ 

Paragraph  (L)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  Is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  person 
has  associated  with  him  any  person  and 
knows,  or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care 
should  know,  of  facts  regarding  such  other 
person  that  are  set  forth  as  statutory  dis- 
qualifications in  Section  8a(2). 

This  paragraph,  which  is  modeled  after 
Sections  15(b)(1)(B)  and  15(b)(4)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
J578o(b)(l)(B),  780(b)(4)),  is  designed  to  dis- 
courage persons  in  the  commodity  Industry 
from  hiring  (or  from  permitting  to  remain 
employed)  unfit  persons,  since  employment 
of  such  persons  may  result  in  a  refusal  of 
registration  to  their  employer  under  this 
paragraph,  or  in  the  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  such  employer's  registration  under 
new  Section  8a(4).  By  using  a  "know  or 
should  know"  standard,  this  paragraph  im- 
poses a  duty  of  reasonable  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  employer.  This  provision,  in  con- 
junction with  new  Section  4k(5),  should  lead 
to  increased  responsibility  by  employers  for, 
and  a  consequent  upgrading  of  the  level  of 
employees  in  the  industry.  The  term  "asso- 
ciated" should  be  construed  broadly  In  order 
to  effectuate  the  remedial  and  deterrent 
purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

As  under  current  law,  Paragraph  (M)  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  refuse  to  regis- 
ter or  to  condition  the  registration  of  any 
person  for  other  good  cause  shown.  This 
provision  is  intended  to  duplicate  existing 
Section  8a(2KB)(ii)  of  the  Act  and  confirms 
that  the  Commission  may  continue  to  seek 
to  refuse  or  to  condition  registration  upon 
other  reasonable  grounds  which  are  not  ex- 
plicitly set  forth  in  the  Act. 

Paragraph  (N)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  refuse  to  register  or  to  condition  the  reg- 
istration of  any  person,  if  it  is  found,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  any  principal 
of  such  person  has  been  or  could  be  refused 
registration  under  Section  8a(3).  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  paragraph  parallels  Para- 
graph (H)  of  Section  8a(2)  and  that  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "principal"  contained  In 
that  paragraph  applies  here  as  well. 

Section  18(e)  merely  redesignates  existing 
Section  8a(3)  as  new  Section  8a(4),  with  con- 
forming amendments  to  refer  to  new  Sec- 
tion 8a(3). 

Section  18(h)  adds  a  new  Section  8a(10) 
pursuant  to  which  the  Commission  may  au- 
thorize any  person  (such  as  a  registered  fu- 
tures association)  to  perform  any  portion  of 
Its  registration  functions,  in  accordance 
with  rules  approved  by  the  Commission,  and 
subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Act.  It  is  intended  that  any  decision  made 
with  respect  to  registration  by  a  person  so 
authorized  will  be  reviewable  by  the  Com- 
mission. Further,  regardless  of  who  per- 
forms the  registration  functions,  registrants 
will  continue  to  be  deemed  to  be  registered 
with  the  Commission. 


SBCTIOH  19 


7  U.S.C.  13;  Section  19(a)  amends  Section 
9(a)  of  the  Act  by  expanding  it  to  make  it  a 
felony  for  any  person  registered  or  required 
to  be  registered  under  the  Act  or  any  em- 
ployee or  agent  thereof,  to  embezzle,  steal, 
purloin  or  convert  with  criminal  intent 
money,  securities  or  property  having  a  value 
of  more  than  $100  which  belongs  to  custom- 
ers, clients,  or  pool  participants,  if  such 
funds  were  received  In  connection  with  that 
person's  business.  C^irrently.  Section  9(a) 
applies  only  to  futures  commission  mer- 
chants and  their  employees  and  agents. 
Since  other  persons  registered  or  required 
to  be  registered  under  the  Act  may  have 
access  to  the  money,  securities,  or  property 
of  their  customers,  clients  or  pool  partici- 
pants, there  should  be  comparable  criminal 
liability  for  the  unlawful  taking  of  such 
assets. 

Section  19(b)  contains  three  amendments 
to  Section  9(d)  of  the  Act,  which  was  added 
to  the  Act  as  part  of  the  amendments  en- 
acted by  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974.  Section  9(d)  cur- 
rently bars  Commission  members  and  em- 
ployees from  engaging  in  commodity  fu- 
tures and  commodity  option  transactions 
and  further  prohiblta  them  from  participat- 
ing in  investment  transactions  in  actual 
commodities,  subject  to  certain  exceptions. 

Section  19(b)(1)  contains  the  first  of  these 
three  amendmentB.  Heretofore,  Section  9(d) 
has  not  prohibited  Commission  members 
and  employees  from  engaging  in  leverage 
transactions  even  though  such  transactions 
au-e,  like  commodity  futures  and  commodity 
option  transactions,  subject  to  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Act.  The  Commission 
has  already  barred  Its  members  and  employ- 
ees from  participating  in  such  transactions 
under  its  Code  of  Conduct  (see  17  C.F.R. 
5  140.735-4(b)(l))  and  this  amendment 
would  conform  the  Act  to  that  standard. 

Section  19(b)(2)  contains  the  second 
amendment  to  Section  9(d)  of  the  Act  which 
will  permit  trustees  of  trusts  established  by 
Commissioners  and  Commission  employees, 
over  which  such  Commissioners  or  employ- 
ees exercise  no  control,  to  engage  in  (1) 
hedging  transactions  in  connection  with 
permitted  farming  and  ranching  operations 
and  (11)  transactions  for  the  lease  of  oil  and 
gas  and  other  mineral  rights  and  interests 
owned  by  the  Commissioner  or  employee. 
This  amendment  will  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  attract  qualified  persormel  while  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  conflicts  of  Interest 
through  the  use  of  Independent  trustees. 

Section  19(b)(3)  contains  the  last  amend- 
ment to  Section  9(d)  of  the  Act.  which  sup- 
plements the  existing  exception  in  Section 
9(d)  which  allows  Commission  members  and 
employees  to  engage  in  Investment  transac- 
tions In  agricultural  commodities  or  live- 
stock (if  the  latter  is  owned  at  least  three 
months)  for  use  in  their  own  farming  or 
ranching  operations,  provided  that  they 
notify  the  Commission  in  accordance  with 
its  regulations.  At  the  time  that  exception 
was  enacted  in  1974.  futures  contracts  desig- 
nated for  trading  under  the  Act  involved 
only  those  domestic  agricultural  commod- 
ities specifically  enumerated  in  Section 
2(aHl).  Since  1975.  however,  boards  of  trade 
have  been  designated  to  trade  futures  con- 
tracts In  financial  Instruments,  Including 
United  States  Government  securities,  such 
as  Treasury  bills  and  notes,  and  bank  certifi- 
cates of  deposit.  In  1974.  Congress  did  not, 
therefore,  specifically  address  the  question 
of    whether    Investments    by    Commission 


members  and  employees  in  United  States 
Crovemment  securities,  bank  certificates  of 
deposit  or  similar  financial  instruments, 
which  are  generally  available  to  the  public, 
either  directly  or  through  vehicles  such  as 
money  market  funds,  should  be  allowed. 
The  Commission  believes  that  such  invett- 
ment  transactions  by  Commission  members 
and  employees  should  be  permitted.  Under 
this  bill.  Commission  members  and  employ- 
ees will  be  expressly  authorized  to  invest  in 
such  government  securities  and  financial  in- 
struments, so  long  as  the  investment  is  ef- 
fected other  than  through  an  instrument 
regulated  by  the  Commission  and  if  no  non- 
public information  is  used  in  reaching  their 
investment  decisions. 

Section  19(c)  amends  Section  9(e)  of  the 
Act  which  currently  forbids  Commission 
members  and  employees  from  imparting 
non-public  information  which  may  affect 
the  price  of  any  commodity  futures  or  com- 
modity with  the  Intent  to  assist  another  in 
any  transaction  in  commodity  futures,  com- 
modity options  or  actual  commodities.  That 
provision  also  prohibiU  the  acquisition  and 
use  by  any  person  of  such  non-pubUc  infor- 
mation in  any  such  transaction.  Consistent 
with  the  amendment  to  Section  9(d)  to  in- 
clude leverage  transactions  within  the  in- 
vestment prohibitions  applicable  to  Com- 
mission members  and  employees,  Section 
9(e)  is  also  being  amended  to  include  within 
its  prohibitions  specific  reference  to  lever- 
age transactions. 


sBcnoN  ao 

7  U.S.C.  16:  Section  20(a)  amends  Section 
12(d)  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  to  administer  the  Act.  [Text  to 
follow.] 

Section  20(b)  adds  a  new  section  12(e)  to 
the  Act  which  is  designed  to  permit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  and  sUte  laws  to  ac- 
tivities and  persons  who  unlawfully  engage 
In  commodity  transactions  outside  the  Act's 
regulatory  structure.  Under  this  provision, 
for  example,  state  law  enforcement  agencies 
win  be  able  to  proceed  under  their  own  laws 
and  through  local  courts  or  administrative 
proceedings  against  persons  who  engage  In 
commodity  futures  transactions  other  than 
on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  contract  mar- 
kets designated  by  the  Commission.  Similar- 
ly, persons  engaged  in  commodity  option  or 
leverage  transactions  not  authorized  by  the 
Act  or  Commiasioo  regulations  will  not  be 
able  successfully  to  defend  their  activities 
based  on  the  Commission's  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  these  transactions.  In  this  con- 
nection, Section  12(e)  expressly  permits  the 
appUcation  of  other  laws  to  persons  who  op- 
erate businesses  without  obtaining  registra- 
tions and  designations  required  by  the  Act 
and  by  the  Commission's  regulations.  The 
Commission  would  be  explicitly  authorized 
to  refer  any  such  suspected  activity  to  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  state  authorities  for 
Investigation  or  prosecution.  This  amend- 
ment, together  with  existing  Section  6d  of 
the  Act,  which  permits  sUte  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  proceed  in  Federal  court 
against  persons  who  violate  the  Act,  will 
enable  the  Commission  to  call  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  other  law  enforcement  bodies  in 
order  to  foster  a  coordinated  and  effective 
program  to  detect  and  prosecute  those  who 
engage  in  unlawful  conduct. 

SECnOM  Jl 

7  U.S.C.  13c:  Section  21(a)  amends  Section 
13(a)  of  the  Act  by  making  that  subsection 
apply  to  all  legal  proceedings  arising  under 
the  Act.  At  present,  the  provision  Is  applica- 
ble   only    to    administrative    proceedings 
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under  the  Act.  It  \s  Intended  that  persons 
who  Intentionally  aid,  abet,  counsel,  com- 
mand, induce  or  procure  the  commission  of 
violations  of  the  Act  or  rules,  regulations 
and  orders  thereunder,  irrespective  of  evil 
motive  or  reliance  on  erroneous  advice,  or 
who  act  with  careless  disregard  of  statutory 
requirements,  will  be  responsible  for  such 
violations  in  both  court  proceedings  and  ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 

Section  21(c)  adds  a  new  Section  13(b)  to 
the  Act  (Section  20(b)  of  the  bill  having  re- 
designated existing  Section  13(b)  of  the  Act 
as  new  Section  13(c))  which  provides  that 
any  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
trols any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  the  Act  or  the  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  issued  thereunder  shall  be  liable  as  a 
principal,  unless  the  controlling  person  did 
not  know,  or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care,  did  not  have  any  reason  to  luiow  of  the 
fact  constituting  the  violation.  This  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  supplement  existing  prin- 
ciples of  liability  under  the  Act  and  common 
law,  and  in  no  way  limits  or  modifies  such 
principles.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
to  reach  situations  in  which  there  arguably 
may  be  technical  legal  barriers  which  might 
prevent  the  imposition  of  liability  on  per- 
sons responsible  for  violative  conduct,  by, 
for  example,  piercing  the  corporate  veil  in 
appropriate  circiunstances. 

The  term  "control"  as  used  in  this  Section 
is  intended  to  include  actual  control  as  well 
as  legally  enforceable  control.  It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  actual  control 
sometimes  may  be  exerted  through  owner- 
ship of  less  than  a  majority  interest  in  any 
entity,  either  through  ownership  alone,  or 
in  combination  with  other  factors.  It  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enumerate 
or  to  anticipate  the  many  ways  actual  con- 
trol may  be  exerted,  since  ultimately  the  ex- 
istence of  control  is  a  factual  question 
which  must  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

SECTIOM  32 

7  UJS.C.  18:  Section  22  contains  several 
amendments  to  Section  14  of  the  Act  which 
are  designed  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
administer  its  reparations  program  more  ef- 
ficiently smd  with  a  greater  assurance  that 
the  Congressional  purposes  underlying  rep- 
arations wiU  be  served.  Under  the  amend- 
ments, claims  may  be  entertained  in  repara- 
tions only  against  those  respondents  regis- 
tered by  the  Commission  as  required  by  law. 
It  has  been  the  Commission's  experience 
that  many  claims  have  been  brought  against 
persons  engaged  in  fraudulent  conduct  who 
have  faUed  to  seek  Euid  obtain  registration 
with  the  Commission  as  required  by  law. 
Since  it  is  common  that  these  violators  de- 
fault in  the  reparations  proceeding  and 
cannot  be  located,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  a  customer  will  ever  receive  payment  of 
a  reparations  award  entered  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  such  cases.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  reparation  process  actually  operates  as 
a  disservice  to  those  who  have  already  been 
harmed,  by  apparently  promising  recovery, 
which  as  a  practical  matter  cannot  be  had. 

Moreover,  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  reparations  program,  to  assure  speedy 
results,  necessitates  that  the  Commission 
assign  resources  to  the  program  as  intelli- 
gently as  possible.  Sudden  surges  in  new 
claims,  precipitated  by  activity  of  persons  or 
firms  previously  unknown  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  on  whom  the  Commission  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  impose  sound  business 
practices  or  conduct  meaningful  surveil- 
lance, Impede  the  expeditious  resolution  of 
claims  generally,  including  those  asserted 


against  Act  registrants.  The  amendment  is 
intended  to  render  the  reparations  program 
more  manageable  than  at  present. 

Another ,  facet  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments would  delete  several  procedural  pro- 
visions in  the  existing  law  which  the  Com- 
mission has  found  to  be  unduly  cumber- 
some. The  amendment  will  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  fashion  fair  procedures  that 
should  facilitate  and  expedite  the  handling 
of  claims  before  the  Commission.  In  this 
connection,  the  Commission  would  not  be 
required  to  ensure  that  its  procedures  con- 
form to  those  that  might  ordinarily  be  re- 
quired for  more  typical  forms  of  agency  ac- 
tions by  the  Administrative  Procediire  Act. 
Of  course,  the  Commission  would  remain 
subject  to  the  constitutional  duty  to  provide 
fundamental  fairness  to  aU  parties  to  the 
proceeding. 

One  technical  amendment  to  Section  14 
would  provide  that  the  trading  privileges  of 
a  customer  against  whom  an  award  was  ren- 
dered on  a  respondent's  counterclaim  could 
be  terminated  if  payment  of  the  award  was 
not  made.  Existing  law  permits  trading 
privileges  to  be  terminated  only  when  the 
respondent  fails  to  pay  an  award  rendered 
on  the  customer's  claim. 

SECTION  23 

7  U.S.C.  20:  Section  23  contains  a  techni- 
cal amendment  to  Section  16  of  the  Act.  In 
1978,  Section  8  of  the  Act  was  amended  to 
include  express  reference  to  the  "market  po- 
sitions" of  any  person  in  the  general  prohi- 
bition on  separate  disclosure  of  certain  in- 
formation by  the  Commission.  The  wording 
of  Section  16(d)  of  the  Act  concerning  the 
non-disclOBure  of  confidential  information 
in  CommiEsion  market  reports,  which  basi- 
cally tracks  the  wording  of  Section  8,  was  in- 
advertently not  similarly  amended  at  that 
time.  This  amendment  wUl  conform  Section 
16(d)  to  Section  8. 

SECTION  24 

7  U.S.C.  21:  Section  24(a)  contains  an 
amendment  to  Section  17(b)(l0)  of  the  Act 
which  conforms  this  subsection  to  amended 
Section  5a(ll),  the  parallel  arbitration  pro- 
vision for  contract  markets.  Specifically,  the 
$15,000  limit  on  claims  which  may  be  arbi- 
trated in  futures  association  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings is  removed,  in  order  to  provide  an 
alternative  forum  for  customers'  claims  in 
excess  of  $15,000.  Also,  the  provision  requir- 
ing an  agreement  for  compulsory  payments 
In  section  17(b)(  10X111)  is  removed.  This  re- 
vision is  intended  to  ensure  that  arbitration 
awards  on  counterclaims  are  binding  upon 
both  parties.  Finally,  the  definition  of  the 
term  "customer"  is  broadened  by  this  Sec- 
tion to  include  any  person  except  another 
member  of  the  association. 

Section  24(b)  contains  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  Section  17(h)  of  the  Act  which  re- 
places a  current  incorrect  reference  to  sub- 
section (k)  with  the  correct  reference  to  sub- 
section (i). 

Section  24(c)  contains  an  amendment  to 
Section  IK  J)  of  the  Act,  which  principally 
deals  with  Commission  approv?!  of  changes 
in  or  additions  to  the  rules  of  any  registered 
futures  association.  The  amendment  con- 
forms Section  17(J)  to  amended  Section 
5a(12),  a  parallel  rule  review  and  approval 
provision  for  contract  markets. 

Section  24(d)  amends  Section  17  of  the 
Act  by  adding  a  new  Section  17(o)  pursuant 
to  which  the  Commission  may  require  any 
registered  futures  association  to  perform 
any  portion  of  its  registration  functions 
under  the  Act  with  respect  to  each  member 
of  the  association  other  than  a  contract 


market  and  with  respect  to  each  associated 
person  of  any  such  member.  The  perform- 
ance of  such  functions  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  registrations  granted  by 
the  commission.  It  is  Intended  that  any  deci- 
sion made  regarding  registration  by  a  fu- 
tures association  will  be  appealable  to  the 
Commission.  Moreover,  it  is  intended,  as 
under  the  current  system,  that  this  amend- 
ment not  affect  the  fact  that  registrants  are 
deemed  to  be  registered  with  the  Commis- 
sion. ^  . 

I       SECTION  25 

7  U.S.C.  23:  Section  25  amends  Section  19* 
of  the  Act  by  adding  a  new  Section  19(e) 
Congress  first  addressed  the  subject  of  le- 
verage transactions  when  it  enacted  Section 
217  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  of  1974.  That  provision  was 
confined  to  leverage  trp^isactions  in  gold 
and  silver  bullion  and  oulk  coins,  and,  to- 
gether with  Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Exchange  Act,  gave  the  commission  ex- 
clusive authority  to  regulate  these  types  of 
leverage  transactions  so  as  to  prevent  ma- 
nipulation or  fraud.  Section  217  also  provid- 
ed that,  if  the  Commission  determined  any 
gold  or  silver  leverage  transaction  to  be  a 
contract  for  future  delivery,  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  regulate  the  transaction  as  a  fu- 
tures contract  under  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act. 

In  1978,  as  part  of  the  Futures  Trading 
Act  of  1978,  Congress  expanded  the  federal 
role  in  the  area  of  the  regulation  of  leverage 
transactions.  In  that  legislation,  Congress 
repealed  Section  217  of  the  1974  Act  and  re- 
placed it  with  Section  19  of  the  Conunodlty 
Exchange  Act.  Under  Section  19,  Congress 
banned  all  leverage  transactions  in  the  agri- 
cultural commodities  enumerated  in  Section 
2(a)(1)  of  the  Act.  Congress  also  continued 
the  Commission's  existing  authority  over 
gold  and  silver  leverage  transactions  and, 
with  a  companion  amendment  to  Section 
2(aXl)  of  the  Act,  gave  the  Commission  ex- 
clusive regulatory  authority  to  prohibit  le- 
verage transactions  in  all  other  commodities 
or  to  regulate  these  transactions,  either  sep- 
arately or.  If  the  Commission  determined 
any  of  these  transactions  to  be  a  contract 
for  future  delivery,  as  futures  contracts. 

Pursuant  to  its  original  authority  under 
Section  217  of  the  1974  Act,  the  Commission 
in  1975  adopted  a  broad  antifraud  rule 
which  generally  prohibited  any  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  conduct  In  or  in  connection 
with  the  offer  or  sale  of  gold  or  silver  lever- 
age transactions  (17  C.F.R.  S30.03  (1976)). 
After  passage  of  the  Futures  Trading  Act  of 
1978,  the  Commission  expanded  this  rule  to 
proscribe  fraudulent  activity  in  connection 
with  leverage  contracts  Involving  any  com- 
modity over  which  Section  19  vested  the 
Commission  with  regulatory  authority  (17 
C.F.R.  531.03  (1981)). 

In  addition,  on  November  30,  1978,  the 
Commission  adopted  a  temporary  moratori- 
um on  persons  entering  the  business  of  of- 
fering or  selling  gold  or  silver  leverage 
transactions  who  were  not  engaged  in  such 
a  business  on  June  1,  1978  (17  C.F.R.  $31.1 
(1981)).  Similarly,  on  September  25,  1979. 
the  Commission  adopted  a  temporary  mora- 
torium on  the  entry  of  new  firms  into  the 
business    of    offering    or    selling    leverage 
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•This  amendment  Is  to  the  Section  19  which 
refers  to  leverace  transmctions  and  not  to  the  Sec- 
tion IB  which  was  added  to  the  Act  by  Section  302 
of  the  Qanktuptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978. 


transactions  involving  commodities  other 
than  gold  or  silver  who  were  not  engaged  in 
such  a  business  on  February  2,  1979  (17 
C.F.R.  J31.2  (1981)).  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  it  requires  additional  time  in 
order  to  make  an  Informed  determination 
whether  any  of  the  leverage  transactions 
that  are  the  subject  of  Section  19  are  fu- 
tures contracts  and,  if  not,  what  type  of  reg- 
ulatory structure  would  be  appropriate  to 
protect  the  public.  Accordingly,  a  new  Sec- 
tion 19(e)  has  been  added  to  the  Act  which 
would  codify,  for  a  two-year  period,  the 
Commission's  existing  moratoria  prohibiting 
new  firms  from  engaging  in  the  leverage 
business  and  new  products  from  being  the 
subject  of  leverage  contracts.  The  amend- 
ment also  requires  the  Commission  to  study 
leverage  transactions  and  report  to  Con- 
gress within  two  years  on  various  questions 
concerning  leverage  transactions,  including 
whether  the  national  public  interest,  if  any, 
necessitates  federal  regulation,  either  exclu- 
sively or  concurrently  with  the  states,  and 
whether  an  appropriate  regulatory  scheme 
to  govern  this  activity  on  a  permanent  basis 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Commission.  It  is 
anticipated  that  during  the  interim  period 
the  Commission  will  adopt  regulations  gov- 
erning the  offer  and  sale  of  leverage  con- 
tracts by  existing  leverage  firms. 

SECTION  26 

7  U.S.C.  16a:  A  provision  for  user  fees  will 
replace  Section  26  of  the  Futures  Trading 
Act  of  1978  which  permits  the  assessment  of 
user  fees  by  the  Commission. 
Commodity  FVrtniES  Trading  Commission- 
Securities  AND  Exchange  Commission 

JOINT  EXPLAHATORY  STATEMENT 

As  announced  on  December  7,  1981.  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
( "CFTC")  and  the  Sectirlties  and  Exchange 
Commission  ("SEC")  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  range  of  issues  regarding  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  In  connection  with 
this  effort,  the  agencies  have  prepared  draft 
legislation  which,  among  other  things, 
would  clarify  the  statutes  administered  by 
the  two  agencies.  The  CFTC  and  the  SEC 
are  transmitting  the  draft  legislative  pro- 
posals to  their  respective  Congressional 
committees,  with  this  Statement,  which  ex- 
plains a  number  of  issues  relating  to  the 
agreement.  The  two  agencies  urge  that 
these  statutory  changes  be  enacted  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

The  desirability  of  a  resolution  by  the  two 
agencies  of  the  Issues  between  them  has 
become  increasingly  clear.  The  growing 
demand  for  new  products  related  to  securi- 
ties or  financial  instruments,  either  as  in- 
vestments or  as  price  hedging  tools,  has 
magnified  the  importance  of  removing  the 
Jurisdictional  confusion  that  has  hampered 
the  development  of  the  markets  for  such  in- 
struments. The  confusion  is  a  result  essen- 
tially of  amendments  in  1974  to  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (the  "CEA")  that  (1) 
expanded  the  definition  of  "commodity"  to 
embrace  not  only  tangible  goods  but  to 
reach  intangible  rights  and  Interests.  (2) 
gave  the  CFTC  "exclusive  jurisdiction  "  over 
agreements  and  transactions  "involving"  fu- 
tures trading  in  commodities,  and  (3)  insert- 
ed in  the  CEA  a  qualified  proviso  to  pre- 
serve the  SEC's  pre-existing  authority  over 
securities  trading  and  the  securities  mar- 
kete. 

SUMMARY 

The  two  agencies  have  agreed  that  the 
SEC  will  regulate  options  on  securities  and 
on  certificates  of  deposit  (and  on  all  groups 
or  indices  of  securities  or  certificates  of  de- 


posit) and  the  CFTC  will  regulate  futures 
contracts  on  exempted  securities  (other 
than  municipal  securities)  and  on  broad- 
based  groups  or  indices  of  any  securities,  as 
well  as  options  on  any  such  futures  con- 
tracts. No  futures  contracts  (or  options  on 
futures  contracts)  on  individual  corporate 
and  municipal  securities  will  be  permitted  to 
trade.  The  SEC  may  also  allow  options  on 
foreign  currency  to  trade  on  national  securi- 
ties exchanges,  while  the  CFTC  will  have 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  trading  of  op- 
tions on  foreign  currency  in  the  commod- 
ities markets.  The  attached  legislative  pro- 
posals would  specifically  codify  the  agree- 
ment of  the  two  agencies  by  clarifying  cur- 
rent law  in  certain  areas. 

OPTIONS  ON  SECT7RITIES 

Since  1973,  national  securities  exchanges 
have  traded  options  on  securities  under  the 
regulatory  structure  administered  by  the 
SEC.  The  proposals  to  amend  the  federal  se- 
curities laws  would  relate  to  the  SEC's  au- 
thority to  regulate  trading  in  options  on  se- 
curities. The  SEC's  authority  over  such 
trading  on  exempted  securities  has  been 
challenged  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.'  Thus,  one 
proposal  would  clarify  the  definition  of  ""se- 
curity" in  the  federal  securities  laws  to  in- 
clude explicitly  any  option  on  a  security.'  In 
addition,  options  on  foreign  currency  traded 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  and  op- 
tions on  certificates  of  deposit'  would  be  in- 
cluded within  that  definition.  Under  the 
proposals,  the  SEC's  authority  over  the 
trading  of  securities  options  also  would  be 
clarified  by  an  amendment  to  Section  9(f)  to 
esUblish  specifically  that  the  SEC's  plenary 
options  authority  in  Section  9(b)  of  the  Ex- 
change Act  extends  to  options  on  exempted 
securities  and  by  the  addition  of  Section 
9(g)  which  confirms  the  SEC's  authority  to 
regulate  the  trading  of  options  on  all  securi- 
ties and  on  certificates  of  deposit.  The  same 
legislative  proposal  would  provide  that  only 
the  SEC,  and  not  the  CFTC,  has  authority 
with  respect  to  options  directly  on  underly- 
ing securities  and  securities  groups  or  indi- 
ces. 

Under  a  series  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  federal  commodity  laws,  the  CEA  would 
not  apply  to  options  on  securities  or  securi- 
ties aggregates,  and  the  C^FTC  would  not  be 
permitted  to  designate  a  board  of  trade  as  a 
contract  market  for  the  trading  of  such  in- 
struments. Nevertheless,  the  CFTC  would 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  permissi- 
ble futures  contracts  as  well  as  options  on 
those  futures  contracts,  and  would  regulate 
options  directly  on  foreign  currencies  traded 
in  the  commodity  markets  (but  not  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange). 

PUTUHIS  ON  INDIVIDUAI.  CORPORATE  OR 
MTmiCIFAI.  SECURITIES 

Pending  further  review  of  appropriate 
regulatory  systems  for  trading  in  such  fu- 
tures, the  legislative  proposal  would  fore- 
close the  trading  of  futures  (and  options  on 
futures)  on  individual  corporate  or  munici- 
pal securities,  or  contracts  based  on  the 
value  of  such  a  security.  Nevertheless,  the 
two  agencies  Intend  to  study  further  the 
issues  raised  by  such  trading  with  a  view 
toward  a  future  recommendation  to  lift  this 
restriction.  This  temporary  foreclosure  of 
trading  does  not  apply  to  futures  (or  options 
on  futures)  on  exempted  securities,  except 
municipal  securities. 


FUTURES  ON  SECURITIES  INDICES 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  CFTC  would  be  permitted  under  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  CEA  to  designate 
a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract  market  for 
contracts  (or  options  on  such  contracts)  of 
sale  for  future  delivery  of  a  securities  group 
or  index,  but  only  if  the  contract  (or  option 
on  such  contract)  meets  certain  specific 
minimum  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
draft  legislation  as  well  as  other  require- 
ments currently  in  the  CEA. 

With  respect  to  a  futures  contract  on  a  se- 
curities group  or  index  (or  option  on  such 
contract),  settlement  must  t>e  effected  in 
cash  or  by  means  other  than  a  security  on 
which  a  futures  contract  could  not  be  au- 
thorized. That  is,  such  a  contract  could  be 
settled  by  delivery  of  an  exempted  security, 
such  as  a  security  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  government,  but  could 
not  be  settled  by  the  transfer  or  receipt  of  a 
corporate  or  municipal  security. 

Separate  and  apart  from  the  present  stat- 
utory requirement  that  any  contract  market 
have  rules  to  prevent  manipulation,  the 
CFTC  also  would  be  required  to  find  that 
trading  in  the  contract  under  consideration 
would  not  be  likely  to  produce  manipulation 
in  the  futures  markets  or  in  related  mar- 
kets, ie.,  those  for  any  underlying  security, 
option  on  such  security,  or  option  on  a 
group  or  index  including  such  securities.* 

A  securities  group  or  index  underlying  a 
futures  contract  must  be  predominantly 
composed  of  the  securities  of  unaffiliated  is- 
suers and,  in  addition,  would  be  required  to 
be  a  widely  published  measure  of,  and  to  re- 
flect, the  market  for  all  publicly  traded 
equity  or  debt  securities  or  a  substantial 
segment  of  such  market,  or  be  comparable 
to  such  a  measure.  This  standard  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  adequate  flexibility  for  the 
market  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  partici- 
pants, while  assuring  that  only  broad-based 
securities  index  futures  contracts  that  are 
not  conducive  to  manipulation  could  be  au- 
thorized." 

In  view  of  the  SEC's  strong  regulatory 
concern  with  respect  to  the  trading  of  fu- 
tures on  securities  groups  and  indices,  that 
agency  would  be  provided  a  specific  role  in 
the  process  of  CFTC  designation  of  a  con- 
tract market  for  the  trading  of  such  instru- 
ments.' The  CTTC  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  the  SEC  with  respect  to  desig- 
nation of  any  board  of  trade  as  a  contract 
market  for  any  futures  contract  involving  a 
securities  group  or  index.  Following  a  man- 
datory public  comment  period,  the  SEC 
would  be  provided  with  a  specific  time 
period  during  which  it  could  object  to  the 
designation  on  the  ground  that  any  mini- 
mum requirement  was  not  met.  If  the  SEC 
objected,  the  CFTC  would,  if  the  SEC  re- 
quested, afford  it  an  opportunity,  after  the 
public  comment  period,  for  an  oral  hearing 
prior  to  action  upon  the  designation.  After 
the  oral  hearing,  if  the  SEC  continued  to 
maintain  its  objections,  the  (TFTC  would  be 
required  to  give  appropriate  weight  to  the 
SEC's  views  in  deciding  whether  to  author- 
ize the  contract.  If,  nonetheless,  the  CFTC 
designated  a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract 
market  for  such  a  futures  contract.^  the 
SEC  would  have  the  right  to  judicial  review 
of  such  order,  at  which  time  the  court 
would  consider  the  CFTC's  action  and  the 
SEC's  views.  In  reviewing  the  CFTC  action, 
the  court  would  be  required  to  determine,  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  Section 
6(b)  of  the  CEA.  whether  the  agency  action 
was  supported  by  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence. 
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comfODmr  pools 


While  the  CFTC  has  adopted  extensive 
regulations  governing  the  activities  of  com- 
modity pool  operators  and  has  excli]sive 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  "accounts 
*  *  *  involving"  futures,  the  SEC  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  activities  of  a  commod- 
ity pool  as  a  company,  le.,  its  formation, 
capital-raising,  and  continued  corporate  ex- 
istence, are  subject  to  the  federal  securities 
laws.  The  draft  legislative  language  would 
make  this  result  explicit  by  stating  that 
nothing  in  the  CEA  affects  the  applicability 
of  the  Securities  Act  and  the  Exchange  Act 
with  respect  to  securities  issued  by  commod- 
ity pools  and  transactions  therein.  Of 
course,  the  proposed  language  would  not 
affect  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  granted  by 
the  CEA  with  respect  to  state  regulation. 
Moreover,  in  appropriate  circumstances, 
commodity  pools  and  persons  managing 
them  may  be  subject  to  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  and,  if  a  pool  conducts  not 
only  a  commodities  business  but  also  acts  as 
an  investment  company,  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

poomoTM 

■  Boari  0}  Tradt  oS  the  City  of  Chicago  v.  Securi- 
tiei  and  Sxehange  Ctmmiuion,  et  aL.  No.  81-1060 
(7tta  Or..  peUtion  for  review  fUed  AprU  34.  1981). 
(No.  81-3U7  (7th  Clr..  peUUon  for  review  (Ued  Oc- 
tober 5.  1981):  and  No.  83-1097  (7th  Clr..  peUUon 
for  review  fUed  January  31. 1B82)). 

'As  a  result,  an  option  on  an  exempted  security 
would  esprewiy  be  a  separate,  non-exempted  secu- 
rity. AoconUncly,  a  person  In  the  bualneai  of  effect- 
ing trannctlons  in  such  Instruments  would,  absent 
an  applicable  exemption,  be  required,  pursuant  to 
Section  IS  of  the  Securities  Ezchanse  Act  of  1934 
(the  "Z:xchanse  Act"),  to  register  with  the  SEC  as  a 
broker  or  dealer.  To  the  extent,  however,  that  such 
a  requirement  would  Impose  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  government  securities  dealers  effecting  transac- 
tions In  options  on  government  securities,  the  SEC 
has  the  authority  administratively  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  that  requirement  and  currently  In- 
tends to  do  so. 

'Although  the  status  of  certificates  of  deposit  as 
securities  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (the  "Se- 
curities Act')  and  the  Exchange  Act  Is  not  free 
from  doubt,  certificates  of  deposit  have  consistently 
been  considered  "seciuitles"  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  In  order  to  em- 
phasize that  no  change  In  current  law  Is  contem- 
plated, the  legislative  language  used  In  the  two  cir- 
cumstances differs.  Thus,  for  Investment  company 
purposes,  the  relevant  portion  of  the  definition  of 
security  would  read option  *  *  *  on  any  securi- 
ty Including  a  certificate  of  deposit,"  while  the  cor- 
responding language  proposed  In  the  Securities  and 

Exchange  Act  would  read option  *  *  *  on  any 

security,  or  certificate  of  deposit  *  *  *." 

*  In  order  to  address  concerns  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral possibility  of  Inter-market  manipulation,  the 
agencies  have  recommended  the  CEA  be  amended 
to  authorise  the  CFTC  to  provide  trade  Informa- 
tion to  aectuitles  self-regulatory  organizations  and 
to  registered  futures  associations,  as  well  as  to  con- 
tract markets. 

•  In  practice,  the  two  agencies  bell  -  •  that  these 
standards  will  raise  few  substantial  questions  with 
respect  to  trading  futures  on  established,  wldely- 
useid  Indices  containing  a  number  of  securities  suffi- 
cient so  that  the  Indices  will  not  be  subject  to  ma- 
nipulation. As  one  example,  an  index  of  most  of  the 
securities  traded  on  a  major  national  securities  ex- 
change would  appear  unlikely  to  present  difficul- 
ties. Such  Indices  also  would  seem  more  likely  to  be 
useful  to  the  marketplace,  since  they  would  permit 
persons  such  as  underwriters  or  portfolio  managers 
to  hedge  the  risk  of  overall  market  movements. 
However,  it  appears  unlikely  that  indices  not  now, 
in  existence,  based  on  bonds  Issued  by  s  group  of 
affiliated  companies  or  on  small  Industry  groups, 
would  meet  such  standards. 

'Section  3(aX8)  of  the  CEA  provides  a  procedures 
for  CFTC  solicitation  of  comments  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  ("FRB") 
with  respect  to  futures  contracts  Involving  securi- 
ties issued  or  giiaranteed  by  the  VS.  government. 
As  sgencies  concerned  with  the  issuance  of  such  se- 


curities and  with  monetary  policy  and  debt  man- 
agement, the  Treasury  Department  and  the  PRB 
clearly  have  an  Interest  in  the  CTTC'a  designation 
of  a  market  for  futures  on  such  instruments.  Never- 
theless, the  8EC.  as  the  regulator  of  trading  mar- 
kets in  municipal  and  corporate  securities,  has  an 
even  more  direct  Interest  In  the  authorization  of  a 
related  futures  market.  Thus,  the  involvement  of 
the  SEC  In  the  designation  process  Is  Intended  to 
go  beyond  the  relatively  informal  communications 
procedure  established  for  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  FRB. 

'  If  the  CPTC  refused  to  grant  the  application  for 
designation  and.  pursuant  to  the  CEA,  afforded  the 
board  of  trade  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record,  the  SBC  would  have  the  right  to  participate 
In  that  hearing  as  an  interested  party.  Thus,  the 
SEC  would  be  permitted  to  present  evidence  and  its 
views  and  to  challenge  the  argimients  advanced  by 
the  board  of  trade  in  support  of  Its  application. 

amendmeifts  to  commodity  exchange 
Act— February  1. 1982 
(Submitted  by  CFTC  in  connection  with 
its  reauthorization.) 

COMMODITY  EXintAHGE  ACT 

[New  language  in  italic] 
Section  ZfaXlXA) 
•  •  •  The  word  "conunodity"  shall  mean 
•  •  •  all  services,  rights,  and  interests  in 
which  contracts  for  future  delivery  are  pres- 
ently or  in  the  future  dealt  in:  Provided. 
That  the  Commission  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  in  subparagraph  (a)(1)(B)  of  this 
section,  with  res{>ect  to  accounts,  aigree- 
ments  (Including  any  transaction  which  is  of 
the  character  of,  or  is  commonly  known  to 
the  trade  as,  an  "option,"  "privilege,"  "in- 
demnity," "bid,"  "offer,"  "put,"  "call."  "ad- 
vance guaranty."  or  "decline  guaranty"), 
and  transactions  involving  contracts  of  sale 
of  a  commodity  for  future  delivery,  traded 
or  executed  on  a  contract  market  designated 
pursuant  to  Section  5  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  board  of  trade,  exchange,  or  market, 
and  transactions  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  19  of 
this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That,  except 
as  hereinabove  provided,  nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  (i)  supersede  or  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  at  any  time  conferred  on 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or 
other  regulatory  authorities  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  (11) 
restrict  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission and  such  other  authorities  from 
carrying  out  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
In  accordance  with  such  laws.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  supersede  or  limit  the  Ju- 
risdiction conferred  on  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  any  State.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  govern  or  In  any  way  be 
applicable  to  transactions  in  foreign  cur- 
rency, security  warrants,  security  rights,  re- 
sales of  initallment  loan  contracts,  repur- 
chase options,  government  securities,  or 
mortgages  and  mortgage  purchase  commit- 
ments, unless  such  transactions  Involve  the 
sale  thereof  for  future  delivery  conducted 
on  a  board  of  trade. 


Section  2(a)(1)(D) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law— 

(i)  77tis  Act  shall  not  apply  to  and  the 
Commission  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  to 
designate  a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract 
market  for  any  transaction  vihereby  any 
party  to  such  transaction  acQuires  any  put, 
call  or  other  option  on  one  or  more  securi- 
ties (as  defined  in  Section  2(1)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  or  Section  3(a)(10)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  on  the  effec- 
tive date  qf  Public  Law  No.    ),  including 


any  group  or  index  of  such  securities,  or  any 
interest  therein  or  based  on  the  value  there- 
of 

(ii)  77tu  Act  shall  apply  to  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  accounts,  agreements  (in- 
cluding any  transaction  which  is  of  the 
character  of,  or  is  commonly  known  to  the 
trade  as,  in  "option, "  "privilege, "  "indemni- 
ty," "bid,"  "offer,"  "put,"  "call,"  "advance 
guaranty,"  or  "decline  guaranty")  and 
trajuactions  involving,  and  may  designate 
a  board  of  trade  as  a  contract  market  in, 
contracts  of  sale  (or  options  on  such  con- 
tracts) for  future  delivery  of  a  group  or 
index  of  securities  (or  any  interest  therein 
or  based  upon  the  value  thereof),  provided, 
however,  that  no  tmard  of  trade  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  a  contrxict  market  vjith  respect  to 
any  such  contracts  of  sale  (or  options  on 
such  contracts)  for  future  delivery  unless  the 
l)oard  of  trade  making  such  application 
demonstrates  and  the  Commission  expressly 
finds  that  the  specific  contract  (or  option  on 
such  contract)  with  respect  to  which  the  ap- 
plication has  been  made  meets  the  following 
minimum  reguirements: 

(a)  Settlement  of  or  delivery  on  such  con- 
tract (or  option  on  such  contract)  ^uUl  be 
effected  in  cash  or  by  means  other  than  the 
transfer  or  receipt  of  any  security,  except  on 
exempted  security  under  Section  3  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  or  Section  3(a)(12)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  as  in  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law  No. 
(other  than  any  municipal  security,  as  de- 
fined in  Section  3(a)(29)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  on  this  effective  daU 
of  Public  Law  No.    ); 

(b)  Trading  in  such  contract  (or  option  on 
such  contract)  shall  not  be  readily  suscepti- 
ble to  manipulation  of  the  price  of  such  con- 
tract (or  option  on  such  contract),  nor  to 
causing  or  being  used  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  price  of  any  underlying  security, 
option  on  such  security  or  option  on  a 
group  or  index  including  such  securities; 

(c)  Such  group  or  index  of  securities  shall 
be  predominately  composed  of  the  securities 
of  unaffiliated  issuers  and  shall  be  a  widely 
published  measure  of,  and  shall  reflect,  the 
market  for  all  publicly  traded  equity  or  debt 
securities  or  a  substantial  segment  thereof, 
or  shall  be  comparable  to  such  measure. 

(ill)  Upon  application  by  a  board  of  trade 
for  designation  as  a  contract  market  with 
respect  to  any  contract  of  sale  (or  option  on 
such  contract)  for  future  delivery  involving 
a  group  or  index  of  securities,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  on  whether  such  contracts  (or  op- 
tions on  such  contracts)  meet  the  minimum 
reguirements  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (ii) 
hereof,  and  shall  consult  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  with  respect  to 
such  designation.  If,  within  IS  days  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  public  comment  period, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
shall  object  to  the  designation  of  a  board  of 
trade  as  a  contract  market  in  such  contract 
(or  option  on  such  contract)  on  the  ground 
that  any  minimum  reguirement  of  subpara- 
graph (ii)  hereof  is  not  met,  the  Commission 
shall  afford  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  an  opportunity  for  an  oral 
hearing,  to  be  transcribed,  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  give  appropriate  weight 
to  the  views  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Such  oral  hearing  shall  be  held 
after  the  public  comment  period,  prior  to 
Commission  action  upon  such  designation, 
and  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  45  days 
after  the  close  of  the  public  comment  period, 
unless  both  the  Commission  and  the  Securi- 
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ties  and  Exchange  Commission  otherwise 
agree.  In  the  event  that  such  an  oral  hearing 
is  held  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  fails  to  withdraw  its  objections, 
and  the  Commission  issues  an  order  desig- 
nating a  boorrl  of  trade  as  a  contract  market 
with  respect  to  any  such  contraot  (or  option 
on  such  contract),  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  shall  have  the  right  of 
judicial  review  of  such  order  in  aecordance 
with  the  standards  of  Section  6(b)  of  this 
Act  In  the  event  that,  pursuant  to  Section  6 
of  the  Act,  there  is  a  hearing  on  the  record 
with  respect  to  such  application  for  designa- 
tion, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  right  to  participaU  in 
that  hearing  as  an  interested  party. 

(iv)  No  person  shall  offer  to  enter  into, 
enter  into,  or  confirm  the  execution  of  any 
contract  of  sale  (or  option  on  such  contract) 
for  future  delivery  of  any  security,  or  inter- 
est therein  or  based  on  the  value  thereof, 
except  an  exempted  security  under  Section  3 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or  Section 
3(a)(12)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  as  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
Public  Law  No.     (other  than  any  municipal 
security  as  defined  in  Section  3(a)(29)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  Public  Law  No.     );  or  except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (ii)  hereof,  any 
group  or  index  of  such  securities  or  any  in- 
terest therein  or  based  on  the  value  thereof 
Section  4c 
Section  4c<f).  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  govern  or  in  any  way  be  applica- 
ble to  any  transaction  in  an  option  on  for- 
eign currency  traded  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange. 
[Current  Section  4m  renumbered  4m(l).] 
Section  4m(2).  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  re- 
lieve any  person  of  any  obligation  or  duty, 
or  affect  the  availability  of  any  right  or 
remedy  available  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  or  any  private  party 
arising  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  govern- 
ing the  issuance,  offer,  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  of  a  commodity  pool,  or  persons 
engaged  in  transactions  with  respect  to  such 
securities,    or   reporting   by   a   commodity 
pool 

Section  Sa 
The  Conunission  is  authorized— 
(6)  to  conunuiUcate  to  the  proper  commit- 
tee or  officer  of  any  contract  market,  regis- 
tered futures  associatiOTi,  or  self-regulatory 
organization  as  defined  in  Section  3(a)(26) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Section  8  of 
this  Act,  the  full  facts  concerning  any  trans- 
action or  market  operation,  including  the 
names  of  parties  thereto,  which  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commission  disrupts  or  tends 
to  disrupt  any  market  or  is  otherwise  harm- 
ful or  against  the  best  interests  or  produc- 
ers, [and]  consumers  or  investors  or  which 
is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act-  Provided  however,  any 
information  furnished  by  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  disclosed 
by  such  contract  market,  registered  futures 
association  or  self-regulatory  organization 
except  in  any  self-regulatory  action  or  pro- 
ceeding; and 

Amendments  to  the  Securities  Laws, 
February  1, 1982 

securities  act  of  1933 

Section  2 
(1)  The  term  "security"  means  any  note, 
stock  treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  certificate  of  Interest 


or  participation  in  any  profit-sharing  agree- 
ment, collateral-trust  certificate,  preorgani- 
zation  certificate  or  subscription,  transfera- 
ble share,  investment  contract,  voting-trust 
certificate,  certificate  of  deposit  for  a  securi- 
ty, fractional  undivided  interest  in  oil,  gas. 
or  other  mineral  rights,  any  put,  call  strad- 
dle, option,  or  privilege  on  any  security  or 
certificate  of  deposit  or  any  put,  call,  strad- 
dle, option,  or  privilege  entered  into  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  relating  to  for- 
eign currency,  or,  in  general,  any  interest  or 
instrument  commonly  known  as  a  "securi- 
ty," or  any  certificate  of  interest  or  partici- 
pation in,  temporary  or  interim  certificate 
for,  receipt  for,  guarantee  of,  warrant  or 
right  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

SECURITIES  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1934 

Section  3(a) 
(10)  The  term  "security"  means  any  note. 
Stock,  treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  cer- 
tificate of  Interest  or  participation  in  any 
profit-sharing  agreement  or  in  any  oil,  gas. 
or  other  mineral  royalty  or  lease,  any  collat- 
eral-trust certificate,  preorganizatlon  certifi- 
cate or  subscription,  transferable  share,  in- 
vestment contract,  voting-trust  certificate, 
certificate  of  deposit  for  a  security,  any  put, 
call,  straddle,  option,  or  privilege  on  any  se- 
curity, or  certificate  of  deposit,  or  any  put, 
call,  straddle,  option,  or  privilege  entered 
into  on  a  national  securities  exchange  relat- 
ing to  foreign  currency,  or,  in  general,  any 
instrument  commonly  known  as  a  "securi- 
ty"; or  any  certificate  of  interest  or  partici- 
pation in,  temporary  or  interim  certific^ate 
for,  receipt  for,  warrant  or  right  to  sub- 
scribe to  or  purchase  any  of  the  foregoing: 
but  shall  not  Include  currency  or  any  note, 
draft,  bill  of  exchange,  or  banker's  accept- 
ance which  has  a  maturity  at  the  time  of  is- 
suance of  not  exceeding  nine  months,  exclu- 
sive of  days  of  grace,  or  any  renewal  thereof 
the  maturity  of  which  Is  likewise  limited. 
Section  9 

(f)  The  provisions  of  [this  section]  sutwec- 
tion  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  an  exempted  se- 
curity. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  the  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  trading  of  any  option 
on  a  security  or  on  a  certificate  of  deposit 
(but  ru3t  an  option  on  a  contract  for  future 
delivery). 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  ACT  OP  1940 

Section  2(a) 
(36)  "Security"  means  any  note,  stock 
treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  evidence  of 
Indebtedness,  certificate  of  interest  or  par- 
ticipation in  any  profit-sharing  agreement, 
collateral-trust  certificate,  preorganizatlon 
certificate  or  subscription,  trunsferable 
share,  investment  contract,  voting-trust  cer- 
tificate, certificate  of  deposit  for  a  security, 
fractional  undivided  Interest  in  oil,  gas,  or 
other  mineral  rights,  any  put,  call,  straddle, 
option,  or  privilege  on  any  security  incltui- 
ing  a  certificate  of  deposit,  or  any  put,  call, 
straddle,  option,  or  privilege  entered  into  on 
a  national  securities  exchange  relating  to 
foreign  currency,  or,  in  general,  any  interest 
or  instrument  commonly  known  as  a  "secu- 
rity", certificate  or  interest  or  participation 
In,  temporary  or  Interim  certificate  for,  re- 
ceipt for,  guarantee  of,  warrant  or  right  to 
sul>scribe  to  or  purchase  any  of  the  forego- 
ing. 

INVESTMENT  ADVISERS  ACT  OP  1940 

Section  202(a) 
(19)   "Security"   means  any   note,  stock, 
treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  evidence  of 


indebtedness,  certificate  of  interest  or  par- 
ticipation in  any  profit-sharing  agreement, 
collateral-trust  certificate,  preorganizatlon 
certificate  or  subscription,  transferable 
share,  investment  contract,  voting-trust  cer- 
tificate, certificate  of  deposit  for  a  security, 
fractional  undivided  interest  In  oil,  gas,  or 
other  mineral  rights,  any  put,  call,  straddle, 
option,  or  privilege  on  any  security  includ- 
ing a  certificate  of  deposit  or  any  put,  call, 
straddle,  option,  or  privilege  entered  into  on 
a  national  securities  exchange  relating  to  a 
foreign  currency,  or.  in  general,  any  interest 
or  instrument  commonly  known  as  a  "secu- 
rity", certificate  or  interest  or  participation 
in,  temporary  or  Interim  certificate  for,  re- 
ceipt for,  guarantee  of.  warrant  or  right  to 
subscribe  to  or  purchase  any  of  the  forego- 
ing.* 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  Mr.  Helms,  in  in- 
troducing, by  request,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion addresses  many  of  the  key  issues 
in  the  regulation  of  this  Nation's  com- 
modity futures  markets. 

Today,  there  are  actively  traded  fu- 
tures markets  in  products  as  diverse  as 
com,  lumber,  heating  oil,  gold,  and 
Treasury  bills.  It  is  vital  to  this  Na- 
tion's economy  that  the  futures  indus- 
try continue  to  receive  regulatory 
oversight  from  a  strong,  professional, 
and  independent  agency. 

Two  provisions  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation require  special  mention.  FHrst, 
in  accord  with  the  President's  budget 
request,  user  fees  are  being  proposed 
to  defray  regulatory  expenses  of  the 
CFTC.  Second,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion contains  language  which  reflects 
the  jurisdictional  agreement  between 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  I  am  certain  that 
these  and  many  other  issues  will  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  considered 
during  the  5  days  of  hearings  which 
begin  at  the  end  of  this  month.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Umit  the  de- 
duction of  living  expenses  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  required  substan- 
tiation of  such  living  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

REPEALING  CONGRESSIONAL  TAX  BREAKS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  24  of  last  year,  the  very 
date  on  which  the  President  an- 
nounced on  the  national  networks  his 
new  fall  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982 
calling  for  12.5-percent  cuts  in  most 
discretionary  accoimts,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved two  changes  to  existing  law 
that  together  substantially  augmented 
the  disposable  income  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  The  first  re- 
moved the  $3,000  limitation  on  the 
congressional  deduction  for  away- 
from-home  expenses.  The  second 
eliminated  the  $25,000  cap  on  outside 
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earnings  insofar  as  payments  for 
speeclies,  articles,  books,  or  other 
forms  of  intellectual,  professional,  or 
cultural  expression  are  concerned. 
This  honorarium  income  is,  let  it  be 
clear,  in  addition  to  the  regular  con- 
gressional salary  which  is  now  $60,200. 
The  consequences  of  these  two 
changes  alone  were  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  Member  after-tax  income,  in 
effect  a  real  raise  on  the  order  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars— depending,  of 
course,  on  how  prolific  the  Member 
and  his  staff  are  as  authors. 

I  opposed  both  of  these  changes,  Mr. 
President,  and  at  that  time  pointed 
out  the  outrageous  irony  inherent  in 
the  Congress  voting  itself  a  big  in- 
crease in  effective  compensation  on 
the  same  day  the  President  was  pro- 
claiming the  need  for  further  sacrific- 
es, especially  by  the  most  vulnerable 
of  our  fellow  citizens— the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  elderly,  and  the  unemployed. 
I  stated  then  that  I  would  try  to  kill 
the  provision  in  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference and  that  I  was  "confident  that 
many  of  those  who  supported  these 
provisions  (would),  upon  reflection, 
realize  •  •  •  that  this  is  the  wrong 
place  to  be  taking  care  of  our  own  fi- 
nancial needs,  real  or  imagined." 

Subsequent  developments  have 
shown  this  assessment  to  be  somewhat 
optimistic.  Not  only  did  it  prove  impos- 
sible to  restore  the  caps  on  the  busi- 
ness expense  deduction  and  honoraria 
Income,  later  amendments  adopted  at 
the  end  of  last  session  compounded 
their  effect.  The  unlimited  deduction 
for  congressional  away-from-home  ex- 
penses under  the  terms  of  the  original 
amendment  would  have  taken  effect  in 
taxable  years  starting  with  1982.  The 
financial  advantage  was  just  too 
tempting,  though,  and  a  change  of  the 
effective  date  to  January  1,  1981,  was 
attached  to  the  first  available  vehicle, 
and  what  more  available  vehicle  than 
a  measure  necessary  to  the  continued 
operation  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  third 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

There  then  remained  only  certain 
technical  and  administrative  obstacles 
to  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  these 
outrageous  changes.  They  were  taken 
care  of  with  amendments  to,  of  all 
things,  the  Black-Lung  Benefits  Reve- 
nue Act.  The  ironic  incongruity  in  ti- 
dying up  a  tax  bonanza  for  Congress- 
men on  a  bill  relating  to  black  lung 
benefits  was  not  lost  on  the  public. 
Judging  from  my  mail. 

The  first  problem  had  to  do  with  the 
deductibility  of  housing  expenses.  Or- 
dinary taxpayers  may  not  take  a  busi- 
ness deduction  for  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  a  dwelling  if  it  is 
used  "for  personal  purposes  by  the 
taxpayer  •  •  •  or  by  any  members  of 
the  family  •  •  •  of  the  taxpayer"  for 
more  than  14  days  during  a  taxable 
year  (Internal  Revenue  Code,  section 


280A(a)  (1),  (2)).  But  Members  usually 
bring  their  wives  and  children  with 
them  when  they  come  to  Washington 
where  they  reside  together  as  a  family 
unit  in  the  same  dwelling,  in  the  typi- 
cal case  for  more  than  14  days  per  tax- 
able year.  Hence  the  untoward  effect 
of  section  280— only  Members  living 
alone  could  take  complete  advantage 
of  the  now  unlimited  away-from-home 
deduction.  Such  an  invidious  discrimi- 
nation could  not  be  tolerated,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  majority  was 
quick  to  propose  language  exempting 
Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the 
strictures  of  section  280A  when  the 
black  lung  benefits  bill  came  to  the 
floor. 

The  second  set  of  technical-adminis- 
trative refinements  was  designed  to 
enhance  the  convenience  and  simplici- 
ty of  the  new  unlimited  congressional 
deduction.  A  sort  of  embarrassment  of 
riches  was  involved.  It  was  hard  to 
know  how  much  to  deduct  for  ex- 
penses. It  was  even  harder  to  predict 
IRS  audit  policy  with  respect  to  such 
claims.  The  solution,  framed  and 
adopted  with  singular  dispatch,  was  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  publish  guidelines  prescribing  the 
amounts  Members  may  claim  without 
documentation— and  thus  fear  of  IRS 
audit— for  living  expenses.  Members, 
of  course,  would  also  be  allowed  to 
deduct  larger  sums,  but  these  would 
have  to  be  substantiated  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  Secretary  has  recently  issued 
the  pertinent  regulations.  They  estab- 
lish two  methods  by  which  Members 
may  calculate  the  deduction  for  living 
expenses  without  worrying  unduly 
about  recordkeeping  and  a  possible 
audit. 

In  either  case,  the  value  of  the  tax 
preference  derived  is  not  inconsider- 
able. A  Senator  using  the  first  method 
could  claim  $12,800  plus  interest  and 
taxes  for  this  Washington  residence 
during  the  last  taxable  year.  Using  the 
second  method,  the  deduction  would 
come  to  $19,200.  And  in  neither  case 
would  a  Senator  have  to  concern  him- 
self with  the  possibility  of  an  IRS 
audit. 

It  should  not  go  unnoticed,  either, 
that  the  size  of  these  deductions  alone 
approaches  the  median  income  for  a 
family  of  four  in  this  country.  Can 
anyone  be  surprised  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  reacted  with  anger 
and  indignation  as  the  details  of  this 
bonanza  have  come  to  light?  Little 
wonder  that  the  public  holds  the  Con- 
gress in  such  low  esteem. 

I  still  find  it  hard  to  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  majority  of  this  body 
and  of  the  other  House  voted  for  this 
back-door  pay  raise  at  a  time  when  the 
specter  of  unemployment,  want,  and 
misery  once  again  stalks  the  Nation, 
and  further  unprecedented  cuts  in 
support    for    education,    health,    and 
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social  services  programs  are  in  the 
offing. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  this  entire  mess  of  self- 
serving  tax  provisions  and  restore  the 
status  quo  insofar  as  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  congressional  away-from- 
home  expenses  is  concerned.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori)  as  follows: 

S.  2113 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  DEDUCTION  OF  LIVING  EXPENSES  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Dollar  Limitation  on  Deddction.— 
The  last  sentence  of  section  162(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  but  amounts  expended  by 
such  Members  within  each  taxable  year  for 
living  expenses  shall  not  be  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes  in  excess  of  $3,000" 
after  "home". 

(b)  Substantiation  or  Living  Expenses.— 
Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280 A  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  coordination  with  section 
162(a)(2))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  COOtDINATION  WITH  SECTION 

162(A)(2).— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(a)(2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(a)(2)  but  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

(c)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendment.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act  of  October  1 
1981  (95  Stat.  967)  is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  I.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  Dollar  Ijmitation.— The  amendment 
made  by  section  1  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1980. 

(b)  StTBSTANTiATiON.— The  amendment 
made  by  section  Kb)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1975, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1975.  and  before 
January  1.  1980.  the  amendment  made  by 
section  Kb)  shall  apply  only  to  taxable 
years  for  which,  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  making  of  a  refund,  or 
the  assessment  of  a  deficiency,  was  not 
barred  by  law  or  any  rule  of  law. 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldwater): 
S.  2114.  A  biU  to  provide  water  to 
the  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona,  to  settle 
Papago  Indian  water  rights  claims  in 
portions  of  the  Papago  Reservations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select 
Conmiittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

SOtJTHERN  ARIZONA  WATER  RIGHTS  SETTLEMENT 
ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation,  to- 
gether with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, Senator  Goldwater,  which  has  as 
its  objective  the  settlement  of  Papago 
Indian  water  rights  claims  in  portions 


of  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  complex  problems  facing  the 
people  of  the  West,  Indians  and  non- 
Indians  alike,  is  the  question  of  how 
much  water  we  have— how  milch  water 
we  really  have— and  to  whom  that 
water  belongs.  A  big  part  of  that  ques- 
tion, and  a  part  of  its  answer,  is  the 
principle  of  how  it  should  be  used. 

In  the  case  of  the  Papago  Indians, 
neither  the  questions  nor  the  answers 
have  been  simple  ones.  But  through 
years  of  determined  effort  by  a  small 
but  intelligent  and  patient  group  of  in- 
dividuals, we  believe  we  now  have  leg- 
islation which  will  avoid  the  many 
years  of  expensive,  time-consuming 
and  debilitating  litigation  that  at  one 
time  seemed  inevitable.  This  proposal 
has  been  hammered  out  word  by  word, 
line  by  line,  by  the  Pima  Coimty 
Water  Resources  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  is  comprised  of 
individuals  representing  the  interests 
of  the  Papago  Tribe,  the  city  of 
Tucson,  Pima  County,  the  agriculture 
industries,  the  mining  industries,  the 
individual  landowners  and  the  Federal 
Government.  These  are  the  people 
who  deserve  the  credit  for  believing 
that  a  legislative  settlement,  a  negoti- 
ated settlement,  is  possible,  and  for 
sticking  to  that  goal  through  .some 
very  hard  times.  But  I  must  also  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  has  been  the 
leadership  and  hard  work  of  Morris 
Udaul,  the  Representative  of  the 
Second  District,  and  his  dedicated 
staff,  which  could  be  thought  of  as  the 
glue  that  has  held  this  effort  together. 
His  dedication  to  a  fair  and  reasonable 
settlement  of  the  Papago  water  claims 
goes  back  many  years.  He  has  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. H.R.  5118,  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  and  which  will  soon  be 
considered  by  that  body.  There  are, 
however,  some  differences. 

Through  the  years  of  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  quality  and  quEintities  of 
the  water  resources  which  are  now 
available  and  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect, the  word  "conservation"  is  one 
that  makes  frequent  appearances. 
However,  the  truth  is  that  conserva- 
tion is  easier  to  advocate  than  it  is  to 
achieve,  or  even  define.  The  heart  of 
every  westerner  is  willing.  But  the  use 
of  water  resources  is  mandated  by  eco- 
nomic conditions  beyond  the  control 
of  the  individual  farmer,  the  individ- 
ual urban  dweller,  and  to  a  great 
extent  beyond  the  control  of  the 
region. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  vast 
desert  areas  of  the  Southwest  have  a 
great  amoimt  of  respect  for  the  char- 
acteristics of  that  region,  its  resources, 
its  possibilities  and  its  limitations.  For 
that  reason.  I  have  introduced  S.  1462 
which  has  also  been  cosponsored  by 


Senator  Goldwater  and  by  Senator 
Cahnon  of  Nevada.  That  bill  is  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  describe  S.  1462  now.  Mr. 
President,  except  to  say  that  it  would 
establish  a  quasi-Federal  corporation 
which  would  promote  the  development 
of  arid  land  agriculture.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  our  water  consumption  in  the 
Southwest  is  agricultural.  And  a  sub- 
stantial conversion  to  arid  land  crops, 
plants  native  to  the  desert  region,  is 
our  single  best  hope  to  achieve  any 
dramatic  decrease  in  water  consump- 
tion—without suffering  economic  dis- 
aster. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  there  is 
a  great  potential  for  arid  land  agricul- 
ture on  the  Papago  Reservation,  and  I 
believe  we  have  an  opportunity  to  col- 
lectively demonstrate  that  we  are 
tnily  serious  about  water  conserva- 
tion. It  is  a  responsibility  we  all 
share— not  just  the  Papagos,  not  just 
the  people  of  Pima  County,  and  not 
just  the  people  of  the  Southwest. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Papagos  have  the  option  of  receiving 
priority  assistance  from  the  Arid 
Lands  Corp.,  pending,  of  course,  its  ap- 
proval and  funding  by  Congress.  In  ex- 
change for  taking  the  lead  on  conser- 
vation, the  Papagos  receive  some  as- 
surances. They  receive  some  guaran- 
tees of  economic  support.  They  can 
proceed,  if  they  choose,  to  develop  arid 
land  crops,  which  will  in  turn  provide 
thousands  of  new  jobs,  and  with  some 
assurance  of  success.  I  believe  this  con- 
cept has  application  to  the  resolution 
of  other  Indian  water  rights  claims 
and  is  not  limited  to  this  situation.  Be- 
cause the  mechanism  Is  based  on  pur- 
chase agreements,  price  guarantees, 
and  loan  guarantees,  there  are  small 
up-front  costs  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time,  a  promise 
of  economic  self-sufficiency  for  the 
Indian  people.  It  is  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  that  is  all  im- 
portant to  the  Indian  people  and  the 
driving  force  behind  the  water  rights 
claims.  Water  represents  to  them  a 
means,  not  an  end. 

I  have  also  Included  language  in  the 
bill,  Mr.  President,  which  directs  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  requirements  and  avail- 
ability of  energy  which  will  result 
from  the  enactment  of  the  act.  The 
study  would  also  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  a  solar  power- 
plant  or  perhaps  some  other  alterna- 
tive energy-producing  facility. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act,  the 
Papago  Tribe  is  guaranteed  an  annual 
supply  of  water  from  specified  sources. 
To  coordinate  water  resource  planning 
and  management  with  other  water 
users  In  the  area,  the  Secretary  will  es- 
tablish a  water  management  plan  for 
the  Papago  Tribe  that  is  consistent 
with  State  planning  and  management. 


Acquisition  and  delivery  of  water  to 
the  Papago  Tribe  is  contingent  upon 
the  tribe's  taking  action  to  petition  for 
dismissal  of  pending  legal  action,  and 
releasing  claims  to  water  from  the 
Tucson  and  eastern  Pima  County  area 
other  than  water  as  provided  in  the 
act.  This  settlement  will  remove  the 
imcertainty  title  of  non-Indian  water 
usei-s  and  improve  regional  water  re- 
source planning  and  management. 

The  San  Xavier  Papago  Reservation 
and  the  Schuk-Toak  District  of  the 
Sells  Papago  Reservation  are  located 
in  eastern  Pima  County,  adjacent  to 
the  Tucson  metropolitan  area.  The 
San  Xavier  Reservation  lies  primarily 
within  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Basin, 
and  the  Schuk  Toak  District  is  located 
in  the  Avra-Altar  Valley  Basin. 

The  San  Xavier  Papago  Reservation 
occupies  approximately  70,000  acres 
immediately  southwest  of  the  Tucson 
metropolitan  area.  The  reservation 
was  established  by  Executive  order 
signed  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  July  1, 
1874. 

This  settlement  provided  for  acquisi- 
tion and  delivery  of  a  firm  annual 
water  supply  to  the  Papago  Reserva- 
tions from  several  specific  sources. 
These  sources  include  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  (CAP),  a  limited  amoiuit 
of  groundwater  pumping,  and  re- 
claimed water  acquired  from  the  city 
of  Tucson. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  acre-feet  of 
water  will  be  delivered  from  the  CAP 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  San 
Xavier  Reservation  and  10,800  acre- 
feet  of  water  from  the  same  source 
will  be  delivered  to  the  Schuk  Toak 
District. 

The  CAP  is  a  Federal  reclamation 
project  that  will  deliver  Colorado 
River  water  from  Parker  Dam  at  Lake 
Havasu  to  central  and  southern  Arizo- 
na. CAP  water  will  be  delivered  to 
Indian  tribes,  agricultural  users,  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  users. 

In  1980,  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Cecil  Andrus  announced  alloca- 
tions of  CAP  water  to  12  Arizona 
Indian  tribes.  Pursuant  to  those  allo- 
cations, the  San  Xavier  Papago  Tribe 
received  an  annual  allocation  of  27,000 
acre-feet  and  the  Schuk  Toak  District 
received  10,800  acre-feet  per  year  for 
tribal  homeland  use. 

Contracts  for  delivery  of  those 
amounts  were  signed  in  December 
1980.  The  contracts  give  the  Papago 
CAP  water  allocations  a  priority  equal 
to  that  assigned  to  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial uses.  Non-Indian  agricultural 
uses  are  assigned  a  lesser  priority.  In 
times  of  shortage  non-Indian  agricul- 
tural uses  will  be  reduced  first.  When 
those  uses  are  exhausted.  Indian  tribal 
homeland  water  allocations  and  alloca- 
tions for  municipal  and  industrial  uses 
will  share  shortages  on  a  pro  rata 
basis. 
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In  addition  to  the  water  acquired 
from  the  CAP  and  delivered  to  the 
tribe,  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  and 
deliver  23,000  acre-feet  of  water  suita- 
ble for  agricultural  use  to  the  San 
Xavier  Reservation  and  5,200  acre-feet 
of  water  of  the  same  quality  to  the 
Schuk  Toak  District. 

The  Secretary's  obligations,  to  deliv- 
er water  is  contingent  upon  an  agree- 
ment being  reached  by  the  Secretary, 
the  tribe  and  the  city  of  Tucson  re- 
garding acquisition  and  delivery  of  re- 
claimed water,  and  su;tion  by  the  tribe 
to  dismiss  the  pending  lawsuits  and  to 
waive  claims  to  water  other  than  that 
provided  in  the  act. 

This  action  by  the  tribe  is  required 
because  it  is  the  intent  of  the  sponsors 
that  the  settlement  by  a  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  tribe's  claims  of  water 
rights  in  the  Santa  Cruz  River  Basin 
and  the  Avra/ Altar  Valley  Basin,  and 
remove  the  cloud  to  title  created  by 
the  pending  lawsuits. 
,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2114 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CONGRXSSIONAI.  riNSINGS 

SiCTioK  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  water  rights  claims  of  the  Papago 
Tribe  with  respect  to  the  San  Xavier  Reser- 
vation and  the  Schuk  Toak  District  of  the 
Sells  Papago  Reservation  are  the  subject  of 
existing  and  prospective  lawsuits  against  nu- 
merous parties  in  southern  Arizona,  includ- 
ing major  mining  companies,  agricultural  In- 
terests, and  the  city  of  Tucson; 

(2)  these  lawsuits  not  only  will  prove  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming  for  all  partici- 
pants, but  also  could  have  a  profound  ad- 
verse Impact  upon  the  health  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian  and  non-Indian  econo- 
mies of  southern  Arizona; 

(3)  the  parties  to  the  lawsuits  and  others 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  water 
rights  claims  of  the  Papago  Indians  within 
the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area  and 
that  part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Basin 
not  within  that  area  have  diligently  at- 
tempted to  settle  these  claims  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  by  providing  the  assist- 
ance specified  In  this  Act.  will  make  possible 
the  execution  and  implementation  of  a  per- 
manent settlement  agreement: 

(4)  it  Is  in  the  long-term  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  Arizona,  its  po- 
litical subdivisions,  the  Papago  Indian 
Tribe,  and  the  non-Indian  community  of 
southern  Arizona  that  the  United  States 
Government  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  water 
rights  claims  of  the  Papago  Indians  respect- 
ing certain  portions  of  the  Papago  Reserva- 
tion; and 

(5)  the  settlement  contained  in  this  Act 
will- 

(A)  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  In  the 
management  of  water  resources  and  wlU  en- 
courage allocation  of  those  resources  to 
their  highest  and  best  uses;  and 

(B)  insure  conservation  and  management 
of  water  resources  in  a  manner  consistent 


with  the  goals  and  programs  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  Papago  Tribe. 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  yor  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "acre-foot"  means  the  amount  of  water 
necessary  to  cover  one  acre  of  land  to  a 
depth  of  one  foot; 

(2)  "Central  Arizona  Project"  means  the 
project  authorized  under  title  III  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  Project  Act  of  September 
30.  1968  (82  Stat.  887;  43  U.S.C.  1521,  et 
seq.); 

(3)  "nipago  Tribe"  means  the  Papago 
Tribe  of  Arizona  organized  under  section  16 
of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  SUt.  987;  25 
U.S.C.  416); 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

(5)  "subjugate"  means  to  prepare  land  for 
the  growing  of  crops  through  irrigation;  and 

(6)  "Tucson  Active  Management  Area" 
means  the  area  of  land  corresponding  to  the 
area  Initially  designated  as  the  Tucson 
Active  Management  Area  pursuant  to  the 
Arizona  Groundwater  Management  Act  of 
1980.  laws  1980,  fourth  special  session,  chap- 
ter 1. 

(7)  "December  12.  1980,  agreement" 
means  the  Central  Arizona  Project  water 
delivery  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Papago  Tribe. 

WATKR    DELIVERIES    TO    TRIBE    mOM    CAP;    MAM- 

AGEMEirr  flaw;  report  ow  water  availabil- 
ity; COWTRACT  with  TRIBE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  as  Is  possible  but  not 
later  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  if  the  Papago  Tribe 
has  agreed  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 6,  the  Secretary  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  shall— 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  the  San  Xavier  Reserva- 
tion— 

(A)  deliver  annually  from  the  main  proj- 
ect works  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
twenty-seven  thousand  acre-feet  of  water 
suitable  for  agricultural  use  to  the  reserva- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4(a);  and 

(B)  improve  and  extend  the  existing  irri- 
gation system  on  the  San  Xavier  Reserva- 
tion and  design  and  construct  within  the 
reservation  such  additional  canals,  laterals, 
farm  ditches,  and  irrigation  works  as  are 
necessary  for  the  efficient  distribution  for 
agricultural  purposes  of  the  water  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  Schuk  Toak  District 
of  the  Sells  Papago  Reservation- 

(A)  deliver  annually  from  the  main  proj- 
ect work*  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred  acre-feet  of  water 
suitable  for  agricultural  use  to  the  reserva- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4(a);  and 

(B)  design  and  construct  an  irrigation 
system  la  the  Eastern  Schuk  Toak  District 
of  the  Sells  Papago  Reservation,  including 
such  canals,  laterals,  farm  ditches,  and  irri- 
gation works,  as  are  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient distribution  for  agricultural  purposes 
of  the  water  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A);  and 

(3)  establish  a  water  management  plan  for 
the  San  Xavier  Reservation  and  the  Schuk 
Toak  District  of  the  Sells  Papago  Reserva- 
tion which,  except  as  is  necessary  be  to  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  any  management 
plan  developed  under  Arizona  law. 

(b)(i)  In  order  to  encourage  the  Papago 
Tribe  to  develop  sources  of  water  on  the 
Sells  Papago  Reservation,  the  Secretary 
shall,  if  ao  requested  by  the  tribe,  carry  out 


a  study  to  determine  the  availabUity  and 
suitability  of  water  resources  within  the 
Sells  Papago  Reservation  but  outside  the 
Tucson  Active  Management  Area  and  that 
part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Basin  not 
within  that  area. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  or.  with  the 
appropriate  agency  or  officials,  carry  out  a 
study  to  determine— 

(A)  the  availability  of  energy  and  the 
energy  requirements  which  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  solar 
power  plant  or  other  alternative  energy  pro- 
ducing facility  to  meet  such  requirements. 

(c)  The  Papago  Tribe  shall  have  the  right 
to  withdraw  ground  water  from  beneath  the 
San  Xavier  Reservation  and  the  Schuk 
Toak  District  of  the  Sells  Papago  Reserva- 
tion subject  to  the  limitations  of  section 
6(a). 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  di- 
minish or  abrogate  any  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Papago  Tribe  under  the 
December  13, 1980,  agreement. 

DELIVERIES  UHDER  EXISTTRC  CONTRACT;  ALTER - 
NATIVE  WATER  SUPPLIES;  OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  water  deUvered  from  the 
main  project  works  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  to  the  San  Xavier  Reservation  and 
to  the  Schuk  Toak  District  of  the  Sells 
Papago  Reservation  as  provided  in  section 
3(a),  shall  be  delivered  in  such  amounts,  and 
according  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
are  set  forth  in  the  December  12,  1980, 
agreement,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  this  section. 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  is  unable,  during 
any  year,  to  deliver  from  the  main  project 
works  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  any 
portion  of  the  full  amount  of  water  speci- 
fied in  section  3(a)(1)(A)  and  section 
3(a)(2)(A),  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  and 
deliver  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water  from 
the  foUowlng  sources  or  any  combination 
thereof: 

(1)  agricultural  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  which  has  been  contracted 
for  but  has  been  released  or  will  be  unused 
by  the  subcontractor  during  the  period  in 
which  the  Secretary  will  acquire  the  water; 

(2)  any  water  avaUable  for  delivery 
through  the  Central  Arizona  Project  which 
exisU  by  reason  of  the  augmenUtion  of  the 
water  supply  available  for  use  and  distribu- 
tion through  the  Central  Arizona  Project  by 
subsequent  Acts  of  Congress; 

(3)  water  from  any  of  the  following 
sources  or  any  combination  thereof  within 
the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area  and 
that  part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Basin 
not  within  that  area  In  the  SUte  of  Arizona: 

(A)  private  lands  or  interests  therein 
having  rights  in  surface  or  ground  water 
recognized  under  SUte  law;  or 

(B)  reclaimed  water  to  which  the  seller 
has  a  specific  right. 

Deliveries  of  water  from  lands  or  interest  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  only 
to  the  extent  such  water  may  be  transport- 
ed within  the  Tucson  Active  Management 
Area  pursuant  to  State  law. 

(c)  Where  the  Secretary  finds  he  is  unable 
to  acquire  and  deliver  quantities  of  water 
adequate  to  fulfill  his  obligation  under  sub- 
section (a),  he  shall  pay  damages  to  the 
tribe  in  the  amount  of  the  actual  replace- 
ment costs  of  such  quantities  of  water  as  are 
not  acquired  and  delivered. 
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(d)  No  land,  water,  water  rights,  contract 
rights  or  reclaimed  water  may  be  acquired 
under  subsection  (b)  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  thereof.  No  private  lands  may  be 
acquired  under  subsection  (b)(3XA)  unless 
the  lands  have  a  recent  history  of  receiving 
or  being  capable  of  actually  receiving  all  or 
substantially  all  of  the  water  right  the  use 
of  which  is  recognized  by  SUte  law.  In  ac- 
quiring any  private  lands  under  subsection 
(b)(3)(A),  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  acquisition  of  lands  upon  which 
water  has  actually  been  put  to  beneficial 
use  In  any  one  of  the  five  years  preceding 
the  date  of  acquisition.  Notlilng  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  authorize  the  Secretary  to  acquire 
or  disturb  the  water  rights  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group,  or  community. 

(e)  To  meet  the  obligation  referred  to  in 
section  3(a)(1)(A)  and  section  3(aK2HA),  the 
Secretary  shall,  acting  through  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  as  part  of  the  main  project 
works  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project— 

(1)  design,  construct,  operate,  maintain, 
and  replace  such  facilities  as  are  appropri- 
ate including  any  aqueduct  and  appurtenant 
pumping  facilities,  treatment  plants,  power- 
plants,  and  electric  power  transmission  fa- 
cilities which  may  l>e  necessary  for  such 
purposes;  and 

(2)  deliver  the  water  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  San  Xavier  Reservation, 
and  to  the  boundary  of  the  Schuk  Toak  Dis- 
trict of  the  SeUs  Papago  Reservation,  at 
points  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
tribe  which  are  suiUble  for  delivery  to  the 
reservation  distribution  systems. 

(f)  To  faclliUte  the  delivery  of  water  to 
the  San  Xavier  and  the  Schuk  Toak  District 
of  the  Sells  Papago  Reservation  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized— 

(1)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements 
for  the  exchange  of  water,  or  for  the  use  of 
aqueducts,  canals,  conduits,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  water  delivery,  including  pumping 
plants,  with  the  SUte  of  Arizona  or  any  of 
its  subdivisions,  with  any  irrigation  district 
or  project,  or  with  any  authority,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  individual,  or  other  legal 
entity;  and 

(2)  to  use  facilities  constructed  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  Federal  funds. 

RBCLAIXED  WATER:  ALTERNATIVE  WATER 
SUPPLIES 

Sec.  S.  (a)  As  soon  as  possible,  but  not 
later  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  pur- 
chase reclaimed  water  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  described  In  section  7(a)(1) 
and  deliver  annually  twenty-three  thousand 
acre-feet  of  water  suiUble  for  agricultural 
use  to  the  San  Xavier  Reservation  and  de- 
liver annually  five  thousand  two  hundred 
acre-feet  of  water  suiUble  for  agricultural 
use  to  the  Schuk  Toak  District  of  the  Sells 
Papago  Reservation. 

(b)  The  obligation  of  the  Secretary  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  to  deliver  water 
suiUble  for  agricultural  use  may  be  fulfilled 
by  any  additional  treatment,  including  land 
filtration,  of  the  reclaimed  water  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  as  provided  herein,  by  any 
other  means  which  renders  such  reclaimed 
water  suiUble  for  agricultural  use,  or  by 
voluntary  exchange  of  that  reclaimed  water 
for  any  other  water  suiUble  for  agricultural 
use.  To  make  available  and  deliver  such 
water,  the  Secretary  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall  design,  con- 
struct, operate,  maintain,  and  replace  such 
facilities  as  are  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may.  as  an  alternative 
to,  and  in  satisfaction  of  the  obligation  to 
deliver  the  quantities  of  water  to  be  deliv- 


ered under  subsection  (a),  acquire  and  deliv- 
er pursuant  to  agreemente  authorized  in 
section  7(b).  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water 
from  the  following  sources  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof— 

(1)  agricultural  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  which  has  been  contracted 
for  but  has  been  released  or  wHl  be  unused 
by  the  subcontractor  during  the  period  in 
which  the  Secretary  will  acquire  the  water: 

(2)  any  water  available  for  delivery 
through  the  Central  Arizona  Project  which 
exists  by  reason  of  the  augmenUtion  of  the 
water  supply  available  for  use  and  distribu- 
tion through  the  Central  Arizona  Project  by 
subsequent  Acts  of  Congress; 

(3)  water  from  any  of  the  following 
sources  or  any  combination  thereof  within 
the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area  in  the 
SUte  of  Arizona  and  that  part  of  the  Upper 
SanU  Cruz  Basin  not  within  the  area— 

(A)  private  lands  or  interests  therein 
having  rights  In  surface  or  ground  water 
recognized  under  SUte  law;  or 

(B)  reclaimed  water  to  which  the  seller 
has  a  specific  right. 

Deliveries  of  water  from  lands  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  only  to  the 
extent  such  water  may  be  transported 
within  the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area 
pursuant  to  SUte  law. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  purchase 
reclaimed  water  or  to  acquire  other  water 
provided  for  herein  and  deliver  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  suiUble  for  agricultural  use  as 
set  forth  in  subsections  (a),  (b>.  or  (c),  he 
shall  pay  damages  to  the  tribe  in  the 
amount  of  the  actual  replacement  cost  of 
such  quantities  of  water  suiUble  for  agricul- 
tural use  as  are  not  acquired  and  delivered. 

(e)  No  land,  water,  water  rights,  contract 
rights,  or  reclaimed  water  may  be  acquired 
under  subsecrtion  (c)  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  thereof.  No  private  lands  may  be 
acquired  under  subsection  (cK3)(A)  unless 
the  lands  have  a  recent  history  of  receiving 
or  being  capable  of  actually  receiving  all  or 
substantially  all  of  the  water  the  right  to 
the  use  of  which  Is  recognized  by  SUte  law. 
In  acquiring  said  private  lands,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  preference  to  the  acquisition 
of  lands  upon  which  water  has  actually  been 
put  to  beneficial  use  In  any  one  of  the  five 
years  preceding  the  liate  of  acquisition. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  or  disturb  the  water 
righU  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group  or 
community. 

LnOTATION  ON  PUHPIHG  rACnJTIES  POR 
WATER  deliveries:  DISPOSITION  OF  WATER 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  required 
to  carry  out  his  obligation  under  sections 
4(b)(C),  and  (e)  and  under  section  5  only  if 
the  Papago  Tribe  agrees  to— 

(1)  limit  pumping  of  ground  water  from 
beneath  the  San  Xavier  Reservation  to  not 
more  than  ten  thousand  acre-feet  per  year; 

(2)  limit  the  quantity  of  groimd  water 
pumt>ed  from  beneath  the  eastern  Schuk 
Toak  District  of  the  Sells  Papago  Reserva- 
tion which  lies  within  the  Tucson  Active 
Management  Area  to  those  quantities  being 
withdrawn  on  January  1,  1981;  and 

(3)  comply  with  the  management  plan  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  section 
3(a)(3). 

Nothing  contained  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  re- 
strict the  tribe  from  drilling  wells  and  with- 
drawing ground  water  therefrom  on  the  San 
Xavier  Reservation  if  such  wells  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  less  than  thirty-five  gallons  per 
minute  and  are  used  only  for  domestic  and 
livestock   piu-poses.   Nothing   contained   in 


paragraph  (2)  shall  restrict  the  trilie  from 
drilling  wells  and  withdrawing  ground  water 
therefrom  in  the  eastern  Schuk  Toak  Dis- 
trict of  the  Sells  Papago  Reservation  which 
lies  within  the  Tucson  Active  Management 
Area  If  such  wells  have  a  capacity  of  less 
than  thirty-five  gallons  per  minute  and 
which  are  used  only  for  domestic  and  Uve-- 
stock  purposes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  required  to 
carry  out  his  obligations  with  respect  to  dis- 
tribution systems  under  section  3(aXIXB) 
and  section  3(a)(2XB)  only  if  the  Papago 
Tribe  agrees  to— 

( 1 )  subjugate  the  land  for  which  those  dis- 
tribution systems  are  to  be  planned,  de- 
signed, and  constructed  by  the  Secretary: 
and 

(2)  assume  responsibility,  through  the 
tribe  or  Ite  members  or  an  entity  designated 
by  the  tribe,  as  appropriate,  following  com- 
pletion of  those  distribution  systems  and 
upon  delivery  of  water  under  this  Act.  for 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  these  systems  In  accordance  with 
sections  I  and  3  of  chapter  140  of  the  Act  of 
April  4,  1910  (36  SUt.  270,  372;  25  U.S.C. 
385). 

(c)  The  Papago  Tribe  shall  have  the  right 
to  devote  all  water  supplies  under  this  Act, 
whether  delivered  by  the  Secretary  or 
pumped  by  the  tribe,  to  any  use,  including 
but  not  limited  to  agriculture,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  mining,  and  recre- 
ational use  whether  within  or  ouUlde  the 
Papago  Reservation  so  long  as  such  use  is 
within  the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area 
and  that  part  of  the  Upper  SanU  (Truz 
Basin  not  within  such  area.  The  Papago 
Tribe  may  sell,  exchange,  or  temporarily 
dispose  of  water,  but  the  tribe  may  not  per- 
manently alienate  any  water  right.  In  the 
event  the  tribe  sells,  exchanges,  or  tempo- 
rarily disposes  of  water  such  sale,  exchange, 
or  temporary  disposition  shall  be  pursuant 
to  a  contract  which  has  been  accepted  and 
ratified  by  a  resolution  of  the  Papago  Tribal 
Council  and  approved  and  executed  by  the 
Secretary  as  agent  and  trustee  for  the  tribe. 
Such  contract  shall  speclflcaUy  provide  that 
an  action  may  be  maintained  by  the  con- 
tracting party  against  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Secretary  for  the  breach  thereof. 

OBLIGATION  OF  THE  SICRXTART;  CONTRACT  FOR 
RECLAIMED  WATER;.  DISMISSAL  AND  WAIVER  OP 
CLAIMS  OF  PAPAGO  TRIBE  AND  ALLOTTEES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  required 
to  carry  out  his  obligations  under  section  4 
(b),  (c),  and  (e)  and  under  section  5  only  If— 

(1)  before  December  31, 1982—  - 

(A)  the  city  of  Tucson,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Papago  Tribe  agree,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  that  the  city  wiU  make 
available  at  no  profit  to  the  city  such  quan- 
tity of  reclaimed  water  as  Is  adequate  to  de- 
liver annually,  as  contemplated  in  section 
S(a),  twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred 
acre-feet  of  water: 

(B)  the  Papago  Tribe  agrees  to  file  with 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
tlct  of  Arizona  a  stipulation  for  volimtary 
(jiiPTitiaMi  with  prejudice,  In  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
join  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the 
allottee  class  represenUtives  petition  for 
dismissal  of  the  class  action  with  prejudice 
In  the  United  SUtes.  the  Papago  Indian 
Tribe,  and  others,  civil  numbered  75-39 
TUC  (JAW):  and 

(C)  the  Papago  Tribe  executes  a  waiver 
and  release  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of— 
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(i>  any  and  all  claims  of  water  rights  or  in- 
juries to  wat«r  rights  (including  water 
rights  in  both  ground  water  and  surface 
water)  within  the  Tucson  Active  Manage- 
ment Area  and  that  part  of  the  Upper  Santa 
Cruz  Basin  not  within  said  area,  from  time 
immemorial  to  the  date  of  the  execution  by 
the  tribe  of  such  waiver,  which  the  Papago 
Tribe  has  against  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  other  person, 
corporation  or  municipal  corporation,  aris- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
the  State  of  Arizona:  and 

(il)  any  and  all  future  claims  of  water 
rights  (including  water  rights  in  both 
ground  water  and  surface  water)  within  the 
Tucson  Active  Management  Area  and  that 
part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Basin  not 
within  said  area,  from  and  after  the  date  of 
execution  of  such  waiver,  which  the  Papago 
Tribe  has  against  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  other  person, 
corporation  or  municipal  corporation,  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of 
Arizona:  and 

(2)  the  suit  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(B) 
is  finally  dismissed. 

(b)  After  the  conditions  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  have  been  met  the  Secretary 
shall  be  authorized  and  required,  if  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  other  individuals  or  entities  to  acquire 
and  deliver  water  from  such  sources  set 
forth  in  section  5(c)  if  through  such  con- 
tracts, as  exercised  in  conjunction  with  the 
contract  required  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  it 
is  possible  to  deliver  the  quantities  of  water 
required  in  section  S(a). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  a  waiver  or  release  by  the  Papago 
Tribe  of  any  claim  where  such  claim  arises 
luider  this  Act. 

(d)  The  waiver  and  release  referred  to  in 
this  section  shall  not  take  effect  until  such 
time  as  the  trust  fund  referred  to  in  section 
9  is  in  existence  and  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  trust 
fund  under  section  9  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

(e)  The  settlement  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  fully  satisfy  any  and  all 
claims  of  water  rights  or  injuries  to  water 
rights  (including  water  rights  in  both 
ground  water  and  surface  water)  of  ail  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Papago  Tribe  that 
have  a  legal  interest  in  lands  of  the  San 
Xavler  Reservation  and  the  Schulc  Toak 
District  of  the  Sells  Reservation  located 
within  the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area 
and  that  part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz 
Basin  not  within  said  area,  as  of  the  date 
the  waiver  and  release  referred  to  in  this 
section  takes  effect.  Any  entitlement  to 
water  of  any  individual  member  of  the 
?>apago  Tribe  shall  be  satisfied  out  of  the 
water  resources  provided  in  this  Act. 

STUDY  or  LANDS  WITHIN  THE  GILA  BEND  RESER- 
VATION: EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS  AND  ADDITION 
or  LANDS  TO  THE  RESERVATION;  AUTHORIZED 
AFPROFRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  carry  out  such  studies 
and  analysis  as  he  deems  necessary  to  deter- 
mine which  lands,  if  any,  within  the  Gila 
Bend  Reservation  have  been  rendered  un- 
suitable for  agriculture  by  reason  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Painted  Rock  Dam.  Such 
study  and  analysis  shall  be  completed 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  study  and  analy- 
sis conducted  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 


retary determines  that  lands  have  been  ren- 
dered unsuitable  for  agriculture  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  and  if  the 
Papago  Tribe  consents,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized io  exchange  such  lands  for  an 
equivalent  acreage  of  land  under  his  juris- 
diction which  are  within  the  Federal  public 
domain  and  which,  but  for  their  suitability 
for  agriculture,  are  of  like  quality. 

(c)  The  lands  exchanged  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Papago 
Tribe  and  shall  be  part  of  the  Oila  Bend 
Reservation  for  all  purposes.  Such  lands 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  reserved  as  of 
the  date  of  the  reservation  of  the  lands  for 
which  they  are  exchanged. 

(d)  Land  exchanged  under  this  section 
which,  prior  to  the  exchange,  were  part  of 
the  Gila  Bend  Reservation,  shall  btt  man- 
aged by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

ESTABLISHMENT  Or  TRUST  rUND;  EXPENDITURES 
FROM  rUND 

Sec.  9.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Papago  Tribe  in  the  amount  of 
$15,000,000  to  be  invested  by  the  Secretary 
in  interest  bearing  deposits  and  securities 
including  deposits  and  securities  for  the 
United  States.  The  income  accruing  on  such 
deposits  and  securities  may  only  be  used, 
pursuant  to  appropriations  legislation,  for 
the  subjugation  of  land,  development  of 
water  resources,  and  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  replacement  of  re- 
lated facilities  (including  pumping  and 
power  transmission  facilities)  on  the  I>apago 
Reservations  which  are  not  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  of  Congress. 

ARID  LAND  RENEWABLE  RESOURCE  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  10.  If  a  Federal  entity  is  established 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  undertake 
arid  land  renewable  resources  projects  and 
to  encourage  and  assure  investment  in  the 
development  of  domestic  sources  of  arid 
land  renewable  resources,  such  entity  shall 
give  first  priority  to  the  needs  of  the 
Papago  Tribe  in  providing  such  assistance. 
Such  entity  shall  make  available  to  the 
Papago  Tribe— 

(1)  price  guarantees,  loan  guarantees,  or 
purchase  agreements, 

(2)  loans,  and 

(3)  joint  venture  projects,  at  a  level  to  ade- 
quately  cultivate acres   at   a   maximum 

of acre  feet  of  water  per  acre,  or  to  pro- 
vide that  quantity  of  water  determined  by 
such  entity  to  be  necessary  to  cultivate  arid 
land  crops. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  Effective  October  1,  1982,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

COHPLIANCX  WITH  BUDGET  ACT 

Sec.  12.  No  authority  under  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  payments 
shall  be  effective  except  to  the  extent  and 
in  such  amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriations  Acts.  Any  provision  of  this 
Act  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30, 1982. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Southern  Arizona  Water  Rights  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1982". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 


S.  2115.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  credit  certain  offi- 
cers of  the  Medical  Corps  and  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy  with  certain  mili- 
tary service  performed  by  such  offi- 
cers before  September  11,  1979,  or 
with  certain  professional  experience 
gained  by  such  officers  before  such 
date;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

SERVICE  OP  CERTAIN  KEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 
OmCERS  IN  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  correct  an  in- 
equity being  experienced  by  certain 
medical  and  dental  officers  in  the 
Navy.  This  measure  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Navy. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  give  prior  service 
and  professional  training  credit  to  doc- 
tors and  dentists.  This  credit  permits 
Army  and  Air  Force  doctors  and  den- 
tists to  be  authorized  longer  periods  of 
service  and  to  have  dates  of  rank 
higher  than  their  contemporaries  in 
the  Navy.  Therefore,  they  receive 
more  pay  and  they  are  eligible  for  pro- 
motion sooner  than  their  Navy  coun- 
terparts. 

Mr.  President,  this  inequity  was  cor- 
rected for  the  Navy  doctors  and  den- 
tists who  entered  the  Naval  service 
after  September  11.  1979.  However, 
the  Navy  doctors  and  dentists  who  en- 
tered the  naval  service  before  Septem- 
ber 11,  1979,  are  still  not  being  treated 
fairly.  Consequently,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  will  equalize  this  credit 
imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  the  inequity  ad- 
dressed in  this  issue  has  its  roots  back 
in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's, 
When  the  draft  of  doctors  was  termi- 
nated, the  three  military  services 
started  scholarship  programs  under 
which  active  duty  officers  and  others 
could  attend  civilian  medical  schools. 
The  Army  and  Air  Force  sent  their  of- 
ficers to  medical  school  with  whatever 
ranlts  they  held  at  the  time.  There 
were  allegedly  many  04 's  (majors)  at- 
tending medical  schools  on  active  duty 
and  at  least  one  05  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel). The  Army  and  Air  Force  also  give 
credit  for  professional  training.  In 
order  to  participate  in  the  Navy  pro- 
gram, an  officer  had  to  accept  a  dis- 
charge and  reappointment  as  an  01 
(ensign). 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  many  years  has  prescribed 
unified  policy  imder  which  medical  of- 
ficers are  offered  initial  appointments 
in  the  three  military  services.  Under 
this  policy,  officers  with  active  officer 
service,  prior  to  entering  medical 
school,  were  awarded  half  credit  for 
that  service  In  determining  rank.  The 
Navy  adhered  to  this  policy.  The  other 
services  did  not  offer  new  medical 
corps  appointments  to  the  officers 
concerned,  but  simply  changed  the  of- 
ficer's  military   operational   specialty 
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(MOS)  designator.  Therefore,  these 
Army  and  Air  Force  doctors  retained 
their  rank  and  lineal  position. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  has  re- 
sulted in  many  naval  medical  officers 
serving  on  active  duty  in  ranks  below 
those  held  by  those  otherwise  similar- 
ly situated  in  the  other  services.  This 
has  never  been  completely  acceptable 
to  the  Navy  officers  affected  by  this 
inequity.  However,  this  policy  became 
untenable  to  these  officers  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Instruction 
1421.5A,  September  11.  1979.  gave  full 
credit  for  prior  service  to  officers  ap- 
pointed after  that  date,  but  did  not 
make  the  provision  retroactive  to  doc- 
tors serving  before  September  11, 
1979. 

In  addition  to  the  prior  service  dis- 
crepancy, Army  and  Air  Force  doctors 
were  given  credit  for  professional  med- 
ical experience.  However,  there  are 
naval  dental  officers  and  medical  offi- 
cers who  were  appointed  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 11.  1979.  with  less  than  full 
entry  grade  credit  for  professional  ex- 
perience. After  September  11.  1979, 
new  officers  could  receive  full  credit 
for  that  experience,  but  no  provision 
was  made  for  retroactive  credit. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not 
mean  that  the  affected  officers  will  re- 
ceive immediate  or  automatic  promo- 
tions. Under  this  measure,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  convene  boards 
.of  officers  to  review  the  records  and 
*  compute  the  service  of  each  officer  of 
the  Medical  Corps  or  the  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Navy  appointed  before  Septem- 
ber 11.  1979,  who  had  active  commis- 
sioned service  or  professional  civlliaui 
medical  or  dental  experience  in  the 
United  States  before  his  appointment. 
These  boards  are  necessary  in  order  to 
adjust  the  service  credited  to  each 
such  officer  to  reflect  the  total  active 
service  actually  performed  by  such  of- 
ficer as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  as  a  civilian  practi- 
tioner, if  that  service  is  in  excess  of 
the  service  or  experience  already  cred- 
ited to  such  officer. 

When  that  adjustment  is  made,  such 
officers  will  be  given  precedence  for 
promotion  purposes  or  advanced  to  a 
position  to  the  active-duty  list  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  adjusted  dates  of 
rank.  Additionally,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  convene  promotion 
boards  to  consi(ier  for  promotion  those 
officers  who  become  eligible  under  the 
new  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
posed change  in  the  law. 

No  officer  promoted  imder  this  sec- 
tion will  be  entitled  to  increased  pay 
and  allowances  or  other  compensation 
under  title  37.  United  States  Code  for 
the  grade  to  which  promoted  prior  to 
the  date  of  appointment  to  the  higher 
grade.  Nor  will  soi  officer  be  entitled  to 
retroactive  pay  in  his  current  grade 
because  the  records  have  been 
changed  to  reflect  a  date  of  rank  or 


position  on  the  active-duty  list  that  is 
earlier  than  that  held  before  the 
change.  Failure  of  an  officer  for  selec- 
tion for  promotion  under  this  bill  shall 
not  count  as  a  failure  of  selection  for 
promotion  for  any  other  purpose. 
These  restrictions  will  allow  the  bill  to 
correct  this  inequity  in  crediting  time 
served  without  seriously  impacting 
normal  promotion  procedures. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  ai>- 
proximately  200  Naval  Medical  and 
Dental  Corps  doctors  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  inequity  in  the  current  law. 
This  has  caused  a  severe  morale  prob- 
lem and  many  of  these  doctors  are 
planning  resignations,  unless  relief  is 
forthcoming.  Costs  for  removing  this 
discrimination  wotild  be  nominal  and 
cost  effective,  especially  when  com- 
pared to  replacing  these  medical  doc- 
tors if  they  resign.  It  would  be  funded 
through  normal  promotion  entitle- 
ment programs. 

The  Navy  has  estimated  that  the 
costs,  as  a  result  of  promotion  for 
most  of  these  medical  officers  coming 
sooner  than  programed,  would  be 
about  half  a  million  dollars  over  a 
period  of  1982-86.  This  cost  figtire 
does  not  include  the  salary  differential 
for  affected  dental  officers.  Naval  Re- 
serve medical  and  dental  officers  not 
on  active  duty  and  a  minor  cost  differ- 
ential due  to  credit  for  a  longer  period 
of  service.  However,  the  combined 
costs  of  these  categories  which  are  not 
included  in  the  half  million  dollar  esti- 
mate would  be  nominal  over  the  next 
4  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  join  me  in  re- 
moving this  inequity  and  discrimina- 
tion against  a  limited  number  of  naval 
medical  and  dental  officers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  biU  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoreu  auenMed,  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  convene 
boards  of  officers  to  review  the  records  of 
each  officer  of  the  Medical  Corpa  or  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy  who  was  appoint- 
ed in  either  such  corps  before  September  11, 
1979,  and  may  adjust  the  service  credited  to 
any  such  officer  to  reflect  any  active  com- 
missioned service  performed  by  such  officer 
before  such  appointment  or  to  reflect  any 
professslonal  civilian  medical  or  dental  ex- 
perience gained  by  such  officer  in  the 
United  States  before  such  appointment  if 
that  service  or  experience  has  not  been 
credited  to  such  officer. 

(b)  If  an  officer  is  credited  under  the  au- 
thority of  subaection  (a)  with  additional 
service  or  experience,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  adjust  the  date  of  rank  of  such 
officer  accordingly,  and  such  officer  shall  be 
given  precedence  for  promotion  purposes  or 
advanced  to  a  position  on  the  active-duty 
list  (or  to  a  position  on  a  corresponding  list 
in  the  case  of  a  Reserve  officer  not  on  the 


active-duty  list)  in  accordance  with  such  ad- 
Justed  date  of  rank. 

(c)  If.  as  the  result  of  an  adjustment  of  his 
service  credit  under  subsection  (a),  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Medical  Corps  or  Dental  Corps  of 
the  Navy  attains  precedence  for  promotion 
purposes  over  any  other  officer  on  the 
active-duty  list  or  attains  a  position  on  the 
active-duty  list  equivalent  to  another  officer 
who— 

(1)  is  a  member  of  the  same  corps  as  the 
officer  whose  service  is  adjusted  imder  sub- 
section (a): 

(2)  is  serving  in  a  grade  (not  above  cap- 
tain) higher  than  the  grade  of  the  officer 
whose  service  is  adjusted  under  subsection 
(a):  and 

(3)  has  not  been  selected  for  early  promo- 
tion to  such  higher  grade  or  is  on  a  promo- 
tion list  to  the  next  grade  higher  than  his 
current  grade  and  has  not  been  selected  for 
early  promotion  to  such  higher  grade, 

then  the  officer  whose  service  is  adjusted 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  promoted  to 
the  higher  grade  appropriate  to  hia  adjusted 
credit  if  he  is  recommended  for  promotion 
to  such  grade  by  a  board  of  officers  con- 
vened under  subsection  (a),  and.  upon  pro- 
motion to  such  higher  grade,  may  be  as- 
signed a  position  on  the  active-duty  list  (or 
to  a  position  on  a  corresponding  list  in  the 
case  of  a  Reserve  officer  not  on  the  active- 
duty  list)  commensurate  with  his  adjusted 
service  credit. 

(d)  An  officer  whose  date  of  rank  has  been 
changed  by  virtue  of  service  credited  to  him 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
increase  in  pay  or  allowances  or  other  com- 
pensation for  any  period  before  the  date  of 
that  change,  and  an  officer  who  is  credited 
with  additional  service  under  this  Act  and  is 
promoted  to  a  higher  grade  pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  board  convened  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  Increase 
in  pay  or  allowances  or  other  compensation 
for  the  grade  to  which  promoted  for  any 
period  before  the  date  of  the  promotion. 

(e)  FaUure  of  an  officer  for  selection  for 
promotion  under  the  procedures  provided 
for  in  this  Act  shall  not  count  as  a  failure  of 
selection  for  promotion  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

(f)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "active- 
duty  list"  means  the  active-duty  list  for  the 
Navy  provided  for  in  section  620  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code. 


By   Mr.   RIEGLE   (for   hims^, 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Sasser. 

Mr.     MoTifiHAH.     Mr.     Mrrz- 

ENBAUM.      Mr.      Dixon,      Mr. 

GLENif.  Mr.  BiDEM,  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Battccs.  Mr. 

Chiles,   Mr.   Huodleston.  and 

Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.J.  Res.  146.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
require  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
specifying  the  geographic  distribution 
in  the  United  States  of  outlays  by  the 
Government;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  rEDERAL  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
require  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  inform  Congress  and  the 
American  public  about  the  geographic 
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distribution  of  Federal  funds  in  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982. 

As  Congress  considers  further 
sweeping  changes  in  Federal  spending 
and  in  Federal-State  relations,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  that  the 
American  people  be  informed  of  how 
the  Federal  Government  affects  the 
economies  of  States  and  regions. 

Since  1968,  the  United  States  has 
compiled  data  on  the  distribution  of 
Federal  outlays  by  State,  county,  and 
large  city.  Reports  entitled  "Geo- 
graphic Distribution  of  Federal 
Funds"  have  been  published  annually 
by  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  These  reports  have  been  an 
invaluable  resource  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  who  want  to  un- 
derstand the  regional  impact  of  Feder- 
al activity. 

For  the  past  year,  it  has  been  clear 
that  OMB  is  hostile  to  the  collection 
of  such  data.  The  facts  disprove 
OMB's  claims  that  the  Reagan  budget 
cuts  are  fair  to  all  regions. 

Late  last  year,  the  date  for  fiscal 
year  1981  was  already  prepared  by 
Federal  agencies  and  ready  to  be  sub- 
mitted. Then,  on  December  14,  Feder- 
al agencies  were  ordered  not  to  report 
the  date  for  fiscal  year  1981.  A  copy  of 
that  order  Is  attached,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recors  following  my  remarks.  OMB 
proposes  to  develop  the  Federal  Assist- 
ance Award  Data  System  instead.  This 
alternative  would  at  best  provide  a  less 
comprehensive  report  that  excludes 
salary  and  expense  payments  to  Feder- 
al employees.  Federal  procurements, 
and  virtually  all  spending  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

We  believe  the  OMB  decision  is  a  se- 
rious mistake  that,  if  unchallenged, 
would  greatly  harm  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  imderstand  the  economic 
Impact  of  congressional  budgetary  de- 
cisions in  regions.  States,  and  local- 
ities. We  Intend  to  propose  legislation 
that  would  assure  Congress  of  uninter- 
rupted access  to  comprehensive  and 
objective  information  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  fumds. 

Our  resolution  today  would  simply 
order  OMB  to  compile  the  data  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  which  is  already  pre- 
pared, and  make  it  available  to  the 
Congress  in  a  timely  manner.  To 
reduce  printing  costs,  the  resolution 
would  require  a  full  report  to  be  made 
available  on  computer  tape.  A  printed 
simunary  report  would  aggregate  data 
by  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Prof.  Thomas  Anton,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  which  de- 
scribes the  importance  of  this  data.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
Resolution  and  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  146 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tcsentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrest  assembled.  That  <a)  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  prepare  a  report  specifying  the 
geographic  distribution  within  the  United 
States  of  outlays  made  by  the  Government 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
E^h  such  report  shall  contain  information 
and  analyses  similar  to  the  Information  and 
analyses  contained  in  the  report  entitiled 
"Geographic  Distribution  of  Federal 
Funds '.  which  was  prepared  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  previous  fiscal  years,  and  shall  In- 
clude categories  of  Information  and  analyses 
for  States,  counties,  and  large  cities.  Each 
such  report  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  on  computer*  tape. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  summary  of  the  Infor- 
mation included  in  each  report  required 
under  subsection  (a).  Each  such  summary 
shall  contain  a  list  specifying  the  total 
amount  of  outlays  made  by  the  Government 
In  each  State  under  each  Federal  program 
and  a  list  at  the  total  amount  of  Federal  as- 
sistance awarded  to  each  local  government 
under  each  Federal  program.  Each  such 
summary  shall  be  published  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  require  Federal 
agencies  to  submit  the  data  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  each  report  required 
under  subsection  (a).  The  Director  may  des- 
ignate a  Federal  agency  to  compUe  such 
data  and  report.  The  data  collected  to  pre- 
pare such  report  shall  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  and  the  public  on  com- 
puter tape. 

(d)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  make  available  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (a)  for 
fiscal  year  1981  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
and  for  fljcal  year  1982  on  or  before  the 
90th  day  after  the  first  day  on  which  98th 
Congress  meets.  Within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution, 
Federal  agencies  shall  submit  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  the  data  necessary  for  the  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  1 

Executive  OmcK  or  the  Phesi- 
DENT.  OmcE  or  Managehent  and 

BUDOtT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  14, 1981. 

MEMORAimuit  FOR  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES/ 
DUtECTORS  FOR  MANAGEHENT 

Prom:  Edwin  L.  Harper,  Deputy  Director. 
Subject:  Discontinuation  of  the  Geographic 
Distribution  of  Federal  Funds. 

As  a  result  of  recent  evaluations  of  certain 
reporting  requirements,  it  has  been  decided 
to  discontinue  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  "Geographic  Distribution  of 
Federal  Funds,"  effective  Immediately.  Data 
should  not  be  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  continue  to  assess  existing  reporting 
systems  such  as  the  Federal  Aid  to  States 
and  the  Federal  Assistance  Award  Data 
System  in  addition  to  the  various  Census 
Bureau  publications  to  determine  the  best 
approach  for  providing  information  on  the 
geographic  distribution  of  federal  funds. 


UNIVERSITY  or  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  December  18,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Rieglx.  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Riecle:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  my  assessment  of  OMB's  recent 
decision  to  terminate  the  "Geographic  Dis- 
tribution of  Federal  Funds"  series.  I  have 
read  Deputy  Director  Harper's  letter  to 
your  colleague,  Senator  Durenberger,  with 
some  care.  Since  the  letter  does  not  reveal 
the  activities  carried  out  by  OMB  to  evalu- 
ate either  the  GDFF  or  the  Federal  Assist- 
ance Awards  Data  System  (FAADS).  it  is 
impossible  to  assess  the  quality  of  that  eval- 
uation. However,  I  can  offer  an  assessment 
of  the  decision  itself,  as  well  as  some  rather 
important  Issues  it  has  raised. 

Apart  from  budgetary  considerations, 
which  I  take  it  are  purely  political,  the  only 
stated  reason  for  terminating  the  GDFF 
series  is  ".  .  .  concern  about  the  quality  of 
the  Information  contained  in  GDFF  in  the 
past."  Arbitrary  techniques  for  estimating 
county  and  city  spending,  diverse  data 
bases,  and  gape  in  coverage  are  cited  as  ir- 
reparable defects,  leading  OMB  to  prefer 
further  development  of  the  FAADS  system 
and,  in  the  meantime,  continued  reliance  on 
data  currently  being  compiled  by  Treasury 
(presumably  the  information  contained  in 
its  publication.  "Federal  Aid  to  States"). 
Having  worked  with  the  GDFF  data  system 
quite  extensively,  I  can  readily  agree  that 
the  system  has  serious  problems  of  accuracy 
and  coverage.  These  problems  have  been 
well-known  for  some  time,  they  are  solvable 
for  the  most  part,  and  we  have  made  some 
progress  toward  solutions.  Eliminating  this 
data  system  leaves  us  with  Treasury  and 
Census  data  systems  that  are  In  fact  less 
specific,  less  comprehensive,  less  accurate 
and  thus  less  valuable  than  the  GDFF 
system.  Indeed,  it  was  the  more  serlovis  defi- 
ciencies of  existing  Census.  Treasury  and 
OMB  data  systems  that  recently  led  us  to 
prefer  the  GDFF  system  as  a  vehicle  for 
tracking  federal  spending  in  states,  counties 
and  cities— our  reasoning  and  our  evidence 
are  contained  in  the  enclosed  copies  of 
pages  10-21  of  our  recent  book.  "Moving 
Money." 

As  I  think  you  may  know,  we  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  GDFF 
system  In  our  recent  efforts  to  estimate  the 
state  and  local  impact  of  President  Reagan's 
budget  proposals.  Because  GDFF  reports 
outlays  by  profram.  to  which  a  Treasury  ac- 
count number  is  attached,  we  have  been 
able  to  use  past  spending  by  program, 
agency  and  function  to  estimate  future 
spending  under  President  Reagan's  program 
in  states  such  as  Michigan  or  Illinois.  That 
process  Involved  a  direct  account-to-account 
match  betweeo  outlays  reported  in  GDFF 
and  ""actual"  1980  expenditures  reported  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  1982.  That  effort 
produced  a  match  that  was  80  to  85  percent 
accurate.  While  hardly  perfect,  this  level  of 
agreement  between  official  budget  figures 
and  outlay  figures  strongly  suggests  that 
complaints  about  data  quality  In  GDFF  re- 
ports tend  to  be  quite  exaggerated.  There 
are  problems  In  the  data,  but  In  my  judg- 
ment they  are  not  nearly  sufficient  to  justi- 
fy elimination  of  the  only  system  in  exist- 
ence that  attempts  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive data  on  federal  program  expenditures 
in  American  st»tes,  counties  and  cities. 

OMB's  stated  preference  for  further  de- 
velopment of  the  FAADS  system  seems  to 
me  to  raise  some  Important  issues.  For  one 
thing.  _  FAADS    is    a    much    more    limited 
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system,  confined  to  ""federal  assistance" 
payments.  Operationally,  these  payments 
have  been  defined  as  programs  listed  In  the 
""Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance", 
with  the  ultimate  intention  of  producing  re- 
ports of  expenditures  from  all  programs 
listed  in  the  Catalog.  This  Is  -a  perfectly 
laudable  goal,  for  an  Information  system 
that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  well-de- 
signed, but  It  excludes  salary  and  expense 
payments  to  federal  employees,  federal  pro- 
curements, and  virtually  all  spending  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  whose  activities  do 
not  fall  under  the  conceptual  heading  of 
•"federal  domestic  assistance. "  (Payments  to 
states  to  support  the  National  Guard  are  an 
exception.)  A  federal  procurement  data 
system  is  being  developed  that  ultimately 
will  provide  an  Important  supplement  to 
FAADS.  but  even  with  that  procurement 
system,  a  very  large  fraction  of  total  federal 
spending,  more  than  $200  billion  at  present, 
does  not  and  will  not  appear  in  FAADS 
data.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  serious  step 
away  from  the  goal  of  comprehensiveness 
aspired  to  by  the  GDFF  system. 

FAADS  is  also  a  developing  rather  than 
an  established  system.  Data  must  be  com- 
piled from  agency  records  by  people  who 
have  not  previously  compiled  such  data,  ac- 
cording to  an  entirely  new  format,  for  sub- 
mission through  different  channels.  Not 
surprisingly,  agency  responses  have  been 
varied.  Interior,  Commerce,  HUD,  Treasury 
and  other  agencies  report  only  a  fraction  of 
the  assistance  payments  they  make,  while 
Agriculture  leaves  out  some  rather  large 
components,  including  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  As  time  goes  on  and  offi- 
cials become  more  comfortable  with  this 
new  system,  coverage  and  accuracy  presum- 
ably will  increase.  For  the  moment,  howev- 
er, the  five  quarterly  reports  of  FAADS 
data  can  only  be  regarded  as  seriously  in- 
complete and  probably  inaccurate.  As  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Commerce  recent- 
ly stated,  in  a  report  called  "Determining 
the  Need  for  FAADS"  (October  1981):  "At 
this  point  In  time.  FAADS  data  have  been 
released  for  three  quarters  and  are  of  limit- 
ed accuracy  and  completeness.  They,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  utilized." 

For  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  un- 
derstanding the  consequences  of  federal 
spending  patterns  in  state  and  local  Jurisdic- 
tions, elimination  of  GDFF  creates  a  very 
serious  intellectual  and  political  gap.  By 
eliminating  the  GDFF  system  before  either 
the  FAADS  or  the  procurement  data  sys- 
tems are  fully  operational,  we  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  tracking  the  fiscal  impact  of 
federal  spending  during  1981.  1982,  and 
probably  1983.  I  believe  this  decision  would 
be  unwise  under  most  normal  circum- 
stances. Under  present  conditions,  when  a 
new  President  is  seeking  the  most  signifi- 
cant changes  In  federal  budget  policies  since 
the  1930's.  the  decision  strikes  me  as  par- 
ticularly shortsighted.  If  this  data  system  is 
allowed  to  expire  at  this  Juncture  In  our  his- 
tory, an  important  and  possibly  indispensa- 
ble tool  for  evaluating  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  federal  budget  changes  wlU  be 
lost.  The  tool  is  admittedly  flawed,  but  im- 
perfection seems  to  me  to  be  a  poor  excuse 
for  throwing  away  the  only  tool  we  present- 
ly have. 

In  general,  then.  Mr.  Harper's  letter  seems 
to  me  to  represent  a  significant  movement 
away  from  earlier  federal  commitments  to 


provide  comprehensive,  accurate  and  timely 
information  regarding  who  gets  what  from 
the  federal  treasury.  Quite  frankly,  the 
letter  leads  me  to  wonder  whether  OMB 
now  has  any  commitment  at  all  to  produc- 
ing these  kinds  of  data.  Although  the 
second  paragraph  states  a  commitment  to 
"an  Improved  FAADS  system."  the  fifth 
paragraph  indicates  that  OMB  does  ■■*  *  * 
not  believe  that  reliable  data  on  federal 
spending  at  the  county  and  city  level  can  be 
produced  on  a  comprehensive  basis  at  any 
cost,  and  we  would  not  attempt  to  do  so."  I 
have  underlined  the  last  phrase  because  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  data  on  federal 
spending  at  the  county  and  city  level  is  pre- 
cisely what  FAADS  is  supposed  to  provide 
(see  the  FAADS  Reporting  Instructions  of 
July  1980).  It  should  be  recalled  that  one  of 
the  major  purposes  of  the  FAADS  system  is 
creation  of  data  to  Inform  states  of  federal 
funds  flowing  Into  their  county  and  munici- 
pal subdivisions.  In  fact  FAADS  Is  explicitly 
thought  of  as  a  potential  replacement  for 
Information  collected  through  processes  as- 
sociated with  OMB  Circular  A-95.  Taken  lit- 
erally, the  sentence  quoted  above,  particu- 
larly the  imderllned  phrase,  suggests  that 
the  "Improvement"  In  FAADS  will  take  the 
form  of  eliminating  the  city  and  county  re- 
ports that  are  currently  required.  I  would 
hope  that  no  such  Intention  exists  within 
OMB,  but  this  language  certainly  Is  confus- 
ing, at  best. 

Quite  obviously  I  share  the  concern  you 
express  In  your  letter.  I  would  certainly  sup- 
port whatever  action  you  can  take  that 
might  lead  OMB  to  reconsider  a  decision 
that  I  consider  to  be  both  unwise  and  short- 
sighted. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  Anton, 
Professor,  Political  Science. 

[Excerpt] 

Moving  Money— An  Empirical  Analysis  or 

Federal  Exfcnditure  Patterns 

(By  Thomas  J.  Anton.  Jerry  P.  Cawley.  and 
Kevin  L.  Kramer) 

Consider,  as  an  example,  federal  grants-in- 
aid,  which  are  often  said  to  have  grown  so 
large  and  become  so  numerous  that  they 
defy  analysis.  In  fact  It  can  be  shown,  how- 
ever, that  grant  expenditures  are  highly 
concentrated  in  a  modest  number  of  pro- 
grams. Figure  1.2,  based  on  O.M.B.'s  1979 
Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance,  re- 
veals that  80  percent  of  federal  grant  ex- 
penditures are  made  by  only  50  programs, 
and  that  the  largest  100  programs  account 
for  some  95  percent  of  all  grants-in-aid. 
Learning  enough  about  50  to  100  programs 
to  make  sensible  statements  about  origins, 
development,  and  distribution  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  an  easy  task,  but  surely  It 
should  not  be  seen  as  an  Impossible  under- 
taking. Grants  or  other  federal  assistance 
may  well  be  provided  through  1.100  or  so 
different  programs,  but  only  a  fraction  of 
those  need  be  investigated  to  understand 
the  basic  contours  of  the  grant  system. 

As  federal  allocations  are  patterned  into  a 
recognizable  structure  so,  too,  are  recipients 
of  those  allocations.  Indeed,  despite  enor- 
mous recent  growth  In  federal  grants,  there 
is  a  striking  stability  In  the  recipient  struc- 
ture that  dates  back  for  decades.  Since  at 
least  the  inld-1920s  most  federal  grants  have 
been  concentrated  In  a  handful  of  states, 


typically  those  with  the  largest  populations, 
and  these  have  generaUy  been  the  same 
states. 

Thus  when  the  distribution  patterns  of 
federal  grants  are  correlated  across  years, 
the  relationships  show  a  powerful  stability 
within  periods  of  a  single  decade,  and  sur- 
prisingly powerful  stability  across  a  half 
century  (Table  1.3).  States  receiving  the 
largest  amounts  of  federal  aid  decades  ago. 
in  short,  are  the  states  receiving  the  largest 
amounts  today.  Since  total  grant  funds  dis- 
tributed have  Increased  so  much,  one  conse- 
quence of  this  stability  Is  a  much  larger  dis- 
persion, in  per  capita  dollars,  around  the 
state  average  per  capita  grant. 

TABLE  1.3.  CORRELATIONS  Of  FEDERAL  GRANTS  RECEIVED 
BY  STATE,  1924-78 


Tmpvnl 

ContMn 

gcnol 

ComMni 

1924-30. 

77 

1924-30 
1924-40 
1924-50 
1924-« 
1924-70 
1924-71 

77 

1930-M... 
1S40-SO... 

17 

72 

19S0-tt 

<w 

76 

1960-70 

94 

55 

1970-7S... 

9S 

55 

In  1924  the  difference  between  the  biggest 
state  "winner"  and  biggest  state  "loser"  was 
only  $21  per  person.  By  1960  this  difference 
had  Increased  to  $200,  and  it  expanded  fur- 
ther to  $312  In  1970  and  $759  In  1978.  SUtes 
that  were  "losers"  decades  ago  are  losing 
more  relative  to  the  mean  and  states  that 
were  "winners"  decades  ago  are  now  win- 
ning much  more  relative  to  the  mean  per 
capita  grant.  Never  a  redistributive  system, 
federal  grants  can  more  accurately  be 
thought  of  as  a  "prodistributive"  system  fol- 
lowing the  principle,  "winners  win,  losers 
lose."  Accounting  for  such  stability  during  a 
period  of  rapid  social  change  is  a  major  In- 
tellectual puzzle,  to  which  we  return  below. 
We  note  It  here  primarily  to  emphasize  the 
existence  of  intelligible  patterns  in  federal 
spending,  rather  than  the  "'Incomprehensi- 
ble chaos"  that  has  often  been  aUeged. 

As  barriers  to  understanding,  Ideology  and 
alleged  complexity  must  be  regarded  as  triv- 
ial compared  to  the  most  significant  barrier 
of  all:  lack  of  consistent  and  unambiguous 
data.  Leaving  aside  the  Important  but  un- 
manageable question  of  how  50  states  and 
thousands  of  local  governments  account  for 
federal  expenditures  In  their  Jurisdictions, 
the  more  Imporant  fact  It  that  the  federal 
government  itself  has  not  clear  understand- 
ing of  how  much  money  it  si>ends,  where,  or 
In  what  form.  Senator  Moynihan  of  New 
York,  among  others,  has  been  repeatedly 
frustrated  In  his  efforts  to  understand  fed- 
eral expenditure  patterns  and  for  several 
years  has  urge  the  federal  government  to 
.  .  give  some  concentrated  attention  to 
finding  out  just  what  it  is  doing."  Judging 
from  his  most  recent  repori  to  his  constitu- 
ents, however,  not  much  progress  has  been 
made.  Referring  to  the  pattern  of  federal 
resources  distribution,  Mo}^ihan  argues 
that 

.  .  no  one  much  understands  it,  and  no 
one  seems  responsible  for  it.  New  Yorkers 
sometimes  seem  to  look  upon  the  Federal 
fisc  in  much  the  manner  of  a  cargo  cult. 
Every  so  often  the  great  planes  fly  in,  laden 
with  bounty.  Then,  unpredictably,  they  fly 
away,  and  none  can  know  whether  or  when 
they  win  return." 
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TABLE  1.4.  COMPARISON  OF  GRANTS-IN-AID  TOTALS  FOR 
THE  50  STATES  AND  D.C.  REPORTED  BY  TREASURY  AND 
CENSUS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-78 
{KMfioRS  of  dolin] 


GrntSHfv^  toWs  rtporled  by 

Tmsury 

Census 

Oftferena 

Focjlmr: 
1978 __ 

75.293 

69,592 
62,610 
55,587 
46.994 
41,831 
39.256 
31.253 
26.146 
21.858 
19.153 

5.701 

1977 

974_ „.. 

73 

66.084 

57,719 
46.570 

..- 45,092 

. 43,057 

3.474 
2.131 
1.576 
3.261 
3.801 

n :.— 

971 

197D 

35.217 
29,272 

-.. 23,717 

19,742 

3.964 

3.126 

1.859 

589 

Sourcei  Biti  ataiiM  from  tlK  Dcpntmcnt  of  Hie  Treisuiy,  Fednal  M 
lo  Stun  (WaMnflon.  D.C:  U.S  GoMnment  Printmi  Ofte,  1969-1979:  wd 
Binai  a  Itc  Census,  Dvvtinnt  o<  Conmenx,  GoMmment  Finances 
(Wataifton,  DC:  U.S.  GoMmnent  Printint  Office.  1970-1980) 

Moynihan's  typical  eloquence  is,  in  our 
view,  an  exaggeration,  but  a  review  of  major 
federal  data  sources  leaves  little  doubt  that 
his  main  point  is  valid.  Analysts  typically 
assume,  for  example,  that  authoritative 
data  on  federal  aid  to  states  are  available 
either  from  official  Census  publications, 
from  the  Treasury  Department  publication, 
Federal  Aid  to  States,  or  from  O.M.B.s 
"Federal  Aid  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments" report,  published  annually  as  a  spe- 
cial analysis  appended  to  the  federal 
budget. 

These  publications  do  not  report  all  feder- 
al spending  in  state  areas,  focusing  only  on 
grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local  governments, 
but  they  do  purport  to  report  the  same  flow 
of  funds.  Yet  when  numbers  from  these 
sources  are  arrayed  for  comparison,  rather 
large  differences  appear.  Federal  grants  to 
state  and  local  governments  as  reported  by 
Treasury  for  the  period  1969  through  1978 
differ  from  Census  reports  by  as  much  as 
$5.7  billion  (FY  1978),  and  average  nearly  $3 
billion  annually  for  that  10-year  period 
alone  (Table  1.4).  Worse  yet,  these  total  dif- 
ferences are  derived  from  individual  state 
area  differences  of  impressive  magnitude. 

For  fiscal  1977,  Treasury  reports  $7.45  bil- 
lion in  federal  grants  to  New  York;  Census 
reports  $6.52  billion.  For  fiscal  1976,  Treas- 
ury reports  $5.80  billion  to  California: 
Census  reports  $6.23  billion.  For  fiscal  1974, 
Treasury  reports  $2.13  billion  to  Texas; 
Census  reports  $1.90  billion,  and  so  on.  Al- 
though small  from  the  perspective  of  na- 
tional totals,  differences  that  can  exceed  $1 
billion  for  a  single  state  in  a  single  year 
(New  York,  FY  1972)  clearly  raise  questions 
about  how  to  interpret  such  data. 

Year  to  year  differences  of  this  magni- 
tude, furthermore,  render  it  virtually  impos- 
sible to  judge  whether  Census  or  Treasury 
provide  "better"  numbers  for  cross-time 
analysis.  Table  1.5  underlines  this  evalua- 
tive problem.  From  1969  through  1978  the 


average  annual  difference  between  Census 
and  Treasury  figures  for  a  single  state  was 
never  less  than  $7.7  million,  was  often  over 
$100  million,  and  reached  as  much  as  $631 
million  for"  the  state  of  New  York  alone.  Se- 
rious analyses  of  changes  in  the  flow  of 
funds  Into  states  clearly  would  require  a 
judgment  about  the  appropriateness  of 
either  data  base  for  such  analyses,  but  how 
would  such  a  judgment  be  made?  And  if  a 
choice  were  not  made,  what  meaning  or  sig- 
nificance could  be  attached  to  the  result? 

Questions  of  interpretation  become  even 
more  pointed  when  we  compare  Treasury 
and  O.M3.  numbers  (Table  1.6).  Annual 
O.M.B.  analyses  provide  national  totals  for 
programs  and  functions,  without  disaggre- 
gating these  total  figures  into  state  or 
lower-level  figures.  Disaggregation  by  state 
is  done  by  Treasury,  whose  officials  work 
closely  with  O.M.B.  staff  to  produce  a  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  States  docimient  that  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  provide  the  financial  detail 
absent  from  O.M.B.  totals. 

Close  inter-agency  cooperation  appears  to 
produce  national  totals  that  are  reasonably 
close,  portrayed  in  Columns  A.  Apart  from 
the  transition  quarter,  when  accounting 
procedures  were  confused,  and  fiscal  1970, 
when  a  discrepancy  of  $240  million  is 
shown,  azuiual  totals  are  quite  similar  or 
identical.  A  glance  at  reported  spending  by 
agency,  however,  reveals  that  close  national 
totals  are  produced  from  agency  s[>ending 
totals  that  are  vastly  different  (Coliuims  B). 

For  fiscal  1978,  when  Treasury  and 
O.M.B.  differ  by  only  $12  million  nationally, 
O.M.B.  reports  $119  million  more  for  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  expenditures  than 
does  Treasury,  $84  million  more  for  Labor, 
and  $103  million  more  for  Transportation. 

Treasury  reports  $98  million  more  than 
O.M.B.  lists  for  H.E.W.  and  $222  million 
more  than  O.M.B.  reports  for  H.U.D.  in  the 
same  year.  Table  1.6  makes  clear  that  fiscal 
1978  is  no  isolated  case  but  is  instead  the 
normal  pattern  found  in  these  reports.  In 
fiscal  1972,  for  example,  the  negligible  $1 
million  national  difference  conceals  differ- 
ences in  reported  agency  spending  of  as 
much  as  $133  or  $138  million. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  O.M.B. 
and  Treasury  numbers  are  almost  certainly 
due  to  differences  in  accounting  and  report- 
ing procedures.  O.M.B.  figures  are  based  on 
reports  of  "expenditures"  submitted  by 
agency  budget  officers  while  Treasury  fig- 
ures are  based  on  reports  submitted  by 
agency  accounting  division  officers. 

Although  both  information  channels  uti- 
lize the  same  definition  of  "grants"  (based 
on  O.M.B.  Circular  A-11)  they  are  neverthe- 
less different  channels,  often  producing 
very  different  sums  for  the  same  agency  or 
program.  O.M.B.  and  Treasury  officials 
meet  each  year  to  attempt  to  reconcile  such 
differences,  but  time  and  resource  con- 
straints often  preclude  reconciliation  at  the 
level  of  agency  or  program  expenditure. 


Amounts  that  cannot  be  reconciled  in 
detail  are  nevertheless  rep>orted,  usually 
under  the  rubric  "Adjustments  undistrib- 
uted to  States,"  producing  the  similar  na- 
tional totals  without  affecting  the  different 
program  or  agency  totals. 

Similarity  in  national  totals  is  thus  largely 
an  artificial  accounting  similarity,  driven  by 
the  need  to  prepare  these  documents  in 
time  for  submission  with  the  federal  budget. 
Both  differences  in  detail  and  relative  simi- 
larity of  national  sums  are  therefore  under- 
standable consequences  of  the  processes 
through  which  these  data  are  produced. 

Understanding  the  processes,  however, 
does  not  eliminate  discrepancies  in  the  data. 

TABLE  1.5.-CUMULATIVE  TOTAL  AND  YEARLY  DIFFER- 
ENCES IN  STATE-AREA  GRANTS-IN-AID  TOTALS  REPORTED 
BY  TREASURY  AND  CENSUS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-78 

[Tlmisiratsof  itoHm] 


Msolule  differences 


Art! 


CunwIatM 


Yeirly 
»efi|e 


Alabama 

Alaska   

Arizona 

Aiiiansas _.. 

Califorma 

Colondo 

Connocticiit „ 

Delaware 

District  of  Columtaa 

Florida..           

Georgia 

Hiwan 

Ualio .„. 

Illinois  „    .      , 

Indiana 

loin _ 

Kansas 

Kentucky .„ 

lowsiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

MidMan _.., 

Minn«solJ„.... „ 

UteowT:. 

Montana 

Wnska 

Nevada 

New  HampsHire 

New  Mewo 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota      

Olin 

Oklatani  ... 

Oregon 



South  Carakna 

South  Dakota 

TenniSMt _ 

Teias 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virgini _ 

Waconsin 

WyonNM 

805.266 
188,268 
504.869 
646.901 

3.172,968 

258.731 

978.798 

77.290 

888,975 

1.024.150 

1.591.552 
382,582 
185.220 

1.756.705 
665.656 
196,260 
221,313 
821,527 
958.642 
335,759 
363.604 

1,452.611 
496,042 
380,373 

1,338,275 
749,681 
225,007 
209.563 
111.506 
193,253 

1.810,787 
369,657 

6,315,437 
930,578 
121,819 

1.756,669 
507.257 
301,996 

2,887,722 
176,762 
606.895 
213.315 
895.787 

1.612.908 
147.062 
77.629 
442.020 
644.418 
702.517 
573.289 
lOl.ae 


80,527 
18,827 
50.487 
64.690 

317,297 
25,873 
97,880 
7.729 
88.897 

102.415 

159.155 
38,258 
18,522 

175,671 
66,566 
19,626 
22.131 
82,153 
95,864 
33.576 
36.360 

145,261 
49.604 
38.037 

133,827 
74,968 
22.501 
20.956 
11.851 
19.325 

181.079 
36.966 

631.544 
93.058 
12,182 

175.667 
50,726 
30,200 

288.772 
17,676 
60,689 
21,331 
89,579 

161.291 
14.706 
7.763 
44.202 
64.442 
70.252 
57.329 
10.145 


TABLE  1.6.— COMPARISON  OF  INITIAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  TOTALS  REPORTED  BY  OMB  AND  TREASURY.  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-78 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Cokimns  A— Initial  grantsnn-aid  totals 
rqiorted  by 


Cokimns  B— Differenoes  ■  m  agency  totals  leported  by  OMB  and  Treasury 


OMB 


Treasury 


Difference ' 


DOA 


HEW 


HUD 


DCI. 


DOT 


1978.. 
1977.. 


77,889 
68,396 


77,901 
68,437 


-12 
-41 


119 
62 


249 


-222 
-166 


84 
87 


103 
-192 
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Year 

Cokmns  A-lntial  grantv««d  totals 
rtvortedby 

Cokmns  B-DMeienzs 
DOA              HEW 

•1  agacy  totals  reported  by  OMB  aM  TiOMy 

• 

OMB            Treasury        Diflerein  ' 

HUD               DOl               DOT 

Transitnn  quarter. 

1976 - 

J975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 


15,909 
59.037 
49.723 
46.040 
43.963 
35.940 
29.844 
23.955 
20.255 


16,444 
59,112 
49,723 
46.040 
43,964 
35,941 
29,145 
24,194 
20,287 


-535 

-75 

0 

0 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-239 

-32 


75 

83 

-2 

9 

13 

6 

-59 

-152 

34 


-228 

235 

4 

22 
209 
133 
-51 
86 
6 


-235 

-12 

1 

-13 

1 

-15 

-3 

-10 

52 


6 
1 
I 

-10 
5 

-131 
1 
0 

-93 


-107 

-345 

5 

-4 

-6 

10 

9 

-59 

-3 


■"■!-"  indcates  OMB  number  is  greiler: '  - "  inicates  Treasury  number  s  larger 

Sources  Offiix  of  Management  and  Budget.  "Federal  Aid  to  State  and  local  Gmemments.    m  Special  Analyses  Budget  of  Hk  US  GoMmmem  lor  fiscal  years  1971-80  (Weslaigton.  DC  US  Gotcrmmt  PreAM  Oflioe,  1970-79) 
Department  of  IDe  Treasury.  Federal  Aid  to  States  for  fiscal  years  1969-78  (Washington.  DC    US  Government  F>nnting  Office.  1969-79) 

TABLE  1.7.— COMPARISON  OF  YEARLY  GRANTS-IN-AID  EXPENDITURES  REPORTED  IN  THE  ANNUAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES  IN  FAT.S.LG. 

[Dollars  «  milkons] 


Yearly 


actual 
expendrture 


Actual  enpendrtures  reported  in  hetoncal  laUes  »  FATS LG  lor  fini  im  briget 
1980  1979  1978  1977  1976  1975  1974 


fixal  wr: 

ft78 — $77,819  J77,889  

1977 68J96  68.415        J68.396  . 

Transitm  quarter 15.909 15.909 

1976 I 59.037  59,094           59.037 

wiZIlZZ. !..!,..!,!!! '"Il'-l — ".'".'   ' .'. ' '... ... , . ■.■...■.. .      46;o4o  43!354       43J08 

1973_ 43,963  41,832 

1972 , 35.940  34.372 _ 

1971 29J44  28.109 

1970 0.955  24,018 

1965 -_ _ — __- 10,904          10.904 

1960 „ 7,020           7.020 

1955 3,207            3.207 

1950 — - -. -.- 2.253           2753 

Source  "Federal  Aid  To  States  And  local  Governments,'  in  Off«  of  Management  and  Budget  (prevnisly  the  Bureau  ol  the  Budget).  Special  Analiaas,  Budget  of  the  UmM  States  Govennant.  fscal  yttrs  1972-80,  the  i 
listing  of  grants-m-akl  and  the  annual  hstoncal  taUes 


»s,qm 

59,037 

49,723 

W9.723  ... 
43J0I 

43J08 

$46JM0„ 

43,963 
35.940 
29J49 
23,954 
10J04 

143.963.. 
35.940 
29.144 
23.954 
10,904 
7.040 

S3S.940 
29J44 

23.954 
10304 
7W0 

10.904 

7.020 
3,207 

I0J04 
7.020 
3.207 
2.253    . 

2.253 

Table  1.8.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  REVISED  NATIONAL  TOTALS 
FOR  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS REPORTED  BY  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 
TREASURY.  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-78 

[Minions  of  dokats] 


Grants-nvaid  totals 

reported  by- 

Fecjiyear 

Office  of 

Difteran 

Manage- 

rnent  snd 

Treasury 

Budget 

1978 - 

77.889 

77.901 

12 

1977              

-      61.415 

68.437 

22 

Transition  quarter 

-      15.909 

16.444 

535 

1976 

.      59.094 

59,112 

18 

197$ 

.      48.832 

49,723 

891 

1974 

.      43.354 

46.040 

2.686 

1973 - 

.      41.832 

43.964 

2,132 

1972 

.      34,372 

35,941 

1,569 

1971 

.      28,109 

29,845 

1,736 

1970 

24,018 

24.194 

176 

19Sf 

.      20,255 

20.287 

32 

Sources.  "Federal  Aid  to  States  and  Local  Gowmments."  in  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Special  Anakries,  Budget  of  the  US  Government 
(Wshington.  DC  ul  Government  t>rinting  Office.  1971.  1978.  1979) 
HistonoT  Trend  of  Federal  Grant-livM  Outlay  tables  from  1980  budcel  report. 
1971  budget  report  for  the  1969  data  and  1979  budget  report  for  the 
Transition  quarter  data,  and  The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Federal  A«l  to 
States  (Washington.  DC   US  Government  l>nnting  Office.  1969-79) 

An  important  additional  complication 
arises  from  annual  changes  made  by  O.M.B. 
to  improve  the  process  of  budget  prepara- 
tion. As  such  changes  are  introduced, 
O.M.B.  updates  its  grants-in-aid  figures  to 
conform  to  the  most  recent  reporting  con- 
ventions. The  result,  depicted  in  Table  1.7, 
is  that  national  grant  totals  for  specific 
years  are  changed  from  one  year  to  another. 
In  1976  F.A.T.S.L.G."  reported  $46,040  bil- 
lion in  grants  for  fiscal  1974,  but  the  histori- 
cal table  shown  in  the  1980    P.A.T.S.L.G." 


analysis  lists  $43,354  million  for  fiscal  1974. 
Differences  between  grant  totals  listed  in 
the  1980  historical  table  and  grant  totals  re- 
ported in  previous  annual  reports  vary  from 
$63  mlUion  more  in  fiscal  1970  to  $2,686  mil- 
lion less  in  fiscal  1974.  E>epending  on  the 
table  and  report  used,  therefore,  as  many  as 
three  different  totals  can  be  obtained  for 
the  same  yesu*.  from  the  same  source. 
O.M.B.  refers  to  this  as  a  "living  system." 

These  procedures,  of  course,  further  com- 
plicate comparisons  between  different  data 
sources.  Table  1.8  illustrates  the  point  by 
contrasting  O.M.B.'s  "revised"  grant-in-aid 
totals  for  fiscal  years  1970-1978  with  Treas- 
ury's Federal  Aid  to  States  year-end  figures, 
as  reported  earlier  in  Table  1.6.  Recall  that 
table  1.6  reported  differences  of  no  more 
than  $1  billion  between  Treasury  and 
O.M.B.  annual  totals  for  fiscal  years  1971 
through  1975.  The  "revised"  figures  in 
Table  1.8,  however,  now  show  an  average 
annual  difference  of  more  than  $1  billion 
between  O.M.B.  and  Treasury  totals. 
Whereas  Treasury  and  O.M.B.  reported 
identical  year-end  sums  for  fiscal  1974  and 
1975,  the  "revised"  sums  now  show  differ- 
ences fo  $2.7  billion  and  $891  million,  re- 
spectively. Unravelling  the  sources  of  these 
kinds  of  differences  would  itself  be  an  un- 
dertaking of  some  magnitude. 

The  data  systems  we  have  briefly  re- 
viewed—Census, O.M.B.,  Treasury— are  typi- 
cally regarded  as  "authoritative,"  yet  it  is 
apparent  that  conclusions  regarding  trends 
in  nothing  more  than  federal  grants  to 
states  since  1969  would  be  vastly  different, 
depending  on  which  source  were  used,  or 
indeed  depending  on  which  report  from  the 
same  source  were  used.  Because  national 
totals  mask  state  totals  that  are  even  more 
varied,     furthermore,     conclusions     about 


grants  to  individual  states  are  subject  to 
even  more  confusion.  Differences  amount- 
ing to  billions  of  dollars  in  national  totals 
and  hundreds  of  millions  in  state-by-state 
totals  obviously  are  subject  to  interpretive 
hazards,  particularly  since  there  is  no  con- 
sistency in  the  magnitude  of  year-to-year  re- 
porting discrepancies.  Readers  Interested  in 
specific  state  discrepancies  are  Invited  to 
find  their  own  examples  in  Appendix  Table 
1.2,  which  reports  totals  from  Census  and 
Treasury  (thus  O.M.B.)  daU  for  all  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  from  1969 
through  1978.  In  no  year,  for  no  state,  do 
any  of  the  grant  figures  reported  by  these 
sources  match.  Census,  Treasury  and 
O.M.B.  reports  all  show  vast  increases  in 
federal  aid  to  state  and  local  govenments 
over  the  past  decade,  but  beyond  that  it  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  know  how  to 
draw  reliable  conclusions  from  these  data. 

Although  analysts  can  only  regard  these 
varying  numbers  and  the  confusion  they  in- 
evitably produce  as  perverse,  the  absence  of 
a  single,  comprehensive  and  consistent 
record  of  federal  spending  seems  to  us  quite 
understandable.  No  great  insight  is  required 
to  appreciate  the  enormous  diversity  of  pur- 
poses pursued,  and  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
agencies  created  to  pursue  them,  by  the 
entity  referred  to  as  "the  federal  govern- 
ment." It  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  information  needs  will 
be  as  diverse  as  agency  purposes  require  and 
that,  absent  a  strong  demonstration  of  need, 
there  wiU  be  no  consistent  and  comprehen- 
sive data  base.  Data  systems,  in  short,  do 
not  exist  in  a  vacuum;  data  are  "created"  be- 
cause someone  wants  or  needs  information. 
If  federal  expenditures  are  as  important  to 
the  national  economy  as  we  have  suggested. 
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and  if  such  expenditures  are  a  product  of 
political  processes  rather  than  "objective" 
social  or  economic  forces,  and  if  presently 
available  data  systems  seem  inadequate,  we 
must  answer  the  question,  "What  data  do 
we  want  or  need  in  order  to  better  under- 
stand the  American  political  economy?" 

Posing  this  question  forces  us  to  confront 
conceptual  and  theoretical  issues  since  if 
"data"  are  not  simply  "out  there"  but  are 
always  'created,"  it  follows  that  all  data 
systems  are  based  on  some  theory  or  theo- 
ries that  define  what  is  or  is  not  significant. 
FYom  this  perspective  each  of  the  major 
data  systems  we  have  reviewed  suffers  from 
an  even  more  fundamental  defect:  lack  of 
articulation  between  the  "data"  and  a  plau- 
sible Image  of  the  political  processes 
through  which  such  data  are  produced.  Fed- 
eral expenditures  are  organized  by  program, 
within  agency.  A  considerable  literature  on 
national  budgeting,  furthermore,  makes 
clear  that  federal  resource  allocation  takes 
place  through  a  fragmented  process  of  pro- 
gram-by-program  calculation.  Involving  indi- 
vidual program  managers,  agency  and  de- 
partment leaders,  O.M.B.  officials,  relevant 
congressional  committees,  and  often  sup- 
portive clientele  groups.  The  data  required 
for  such  calculations  typically  include  some 
record  of  historical  accomplishment,  a 
record  of  prior-year  spending  and  service  to 
clientele  groups,  and  a  proposal  to  Improve 
program  operations  in  the  forthcoming  year 
by  expanding  expenditures.  These  data  are 
presented  in  great  detail  in  agency  budget 
proposals,  and  in  somew'hat  less  detail  in 
the  federal  budget  appendix— which  is  none- 
theless a  huge  document.  Dse  of  such  data 
makes  clear  that  the  politics  of  federal 
spending  Is  very  much  a  politics  of  individ- 
ual federal  program. 

In  saramartzing  these  activities,  however, 
the  major  federal  data  systems  aggregate 
these  program  data  into  department  or 
functional  totals  that  have  little  to  do  with 
program  politics.  O.M.B.  simimarles  by 
function  and  agency  provide  useful  informa- 
tion for  decisions  on  national  budget  totals, 
but  spending  decisions  are  not  made  by 
"function."  The  Treasury  break-out  of 
grants  to  states,  apart  from  its  other  diffi- 
culties, aggregates  hundreds  of  programs 
into  fewer  than  120  purposive  categories, 
few  of  which  form  the  bases  of  expenditure 
decisions.  Even  Census,  which  provides  the 
most  comprehensive  record  of  federal 
spending  in  states  and  local  jurisdictions, 
summarizes  federal  activity  in  no  more  than 
12  categories,  aggregating  program  decisions 
through  techniques  difficult  to  unravel. 
These  reporting  systems  are  all  useful 
enough  for  some  purposes,  despite  their  in- 
consistencies. But  they  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide statistics  for  national  total  calculations, 
or  generally  summarize  state  and  local  dis- 
tribution of  federal  dollars,  rather  than  pro- 
vide information  on  program  expenditures. 
If  the  most  important  component  of  the 
American  political  economy  is  federal  ex- 
penditures, understanding  that  component 
clearly  requires  a  data  system  capable  of 
handling  federal  program  decisions. 

It  is  also  important  that  such  a  data 
system  be  comprehensive  in  Its  coverage.  As 
noted  above,  much  of  the  recent  public 
debate  of  federal  spending  has  focused  on 
federal  grants  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  much  of  our  attention  here  has 
been  drawn  to  information  about  grants. 
Yet,  as  we  also  have  noted,  alternative 
spending  mechanisms  such  as  loans  or  tax 
expenditures  are  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  grants.  Ideally  we  would  like  a  system 


that  would  permit  us  to  track  such  mecha- 
nisms, we  well  as  direct  expenditures  for 
federal  government  operations,  or  federal 
purchases  from  the  private  sector.  Is  there  a 
data  system  both  comprehensive  enough  in 
its  coverage  and  "political"  enough  in  its 
conceptual  focus  to  provide  an  adequate 
analytic  tool?  Or.  short  of  canvassing  each 
federal  program  for  budget  and  expenditure 
information  can  such  a  system  be  created  to 
provide  a  single  source  of  reliable  informa- 
tion? The  answer  to  both  questions  is  "yes." 
Such  a  system  exists,  and  it  can  be  im- 
proved. We  refer,  of  course,  to  a  fourth  data 
source,  luiown  earlier  as  "Federal  Outlays" 
and  now  published  annually  by  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration  as  Geographic 
Distribution  of  Federal  Funds.* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  Seriate 
Joint  Resolution  146,  to  commend  this 
legislation  to  my  colleagues  and  urge 
its  early  passage. 

On  February  4,  1982,  I  questioned 
David  Stockman,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB),  about  a  recent  OMB  decision 
to  discontinue  publication  of  the  "Ge- 
ographic Distribution  of  Federal 
Funds,"  one  of  the  primary  sources  of 
information  regarding  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  the 
country. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  now 
this  is  a  very  disturbing  directive,  for 
it  means  that  the  American  people, 
the  Congress,  and  State  and  local  offi- 
cials will  not  have  full  and  complete 
information  about  the  fiscal  dimen- 
sions of  the  administration's  New  Fed- 
eralism proposals.  And  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  the  correct  way  to  increase 
public  understanding  about  the  New 
Federalism. 

Already,  there  are  many,  many  State 
and  local  officials  who  want  to  know 
more  about  the  fiscal  specifics  of  the 
New  Federalism.  They  want  to  know 
how  State  taxes  will  be  affected  by  the 
swap  of  medicaid  and  AFDC/food 
stamp  services.  They  want  to  know  the 
funding  levels  for  the  various  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  that  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  "turnback"  of  Federal 
programs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

They  want  to  know  how  these  vari- 
ous programs  will  be  funded  for  1981. 
1982.  1983.  and  1984.  They  need  this 
information  so  they  can  make  their 
budgetary  plans  for  dealing  with  the 
New  Federalism.  In  short,  they  want  a 
fair  shake  from  these  federalism  pro- 
posals, and  they  want  to  have  access  to 
unbiased,  unmessaged  data  that  will 
permit  them  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions about  whether  to  support  the 
various  elements  of  the  administra- 
tion's New  Federalism  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should 
require  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  honor  that  request.  There 
should  be  truth-in-packaging  with  the 


New  Federalism  and  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 146  aims  at  providing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  the  informa- 
tion they  need  in  order  to  make  intelli- 
gent and  informed  decisions  about  the 
administration's  New  Federalism  pro- 
posals. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  146. 

Exhibit  1 
Executive  Office  or  the 
President. 
Office  of  Mamagement  and  Budget. 
Washington,  B.C.,  December  14,  1981. 

HEIIORANDITM  FOR  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES/ 
DIRECTORS  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

Prom:  Edwin  L.  Harper,  Deputy  Director. 
Subject:  Discontinuation  of  the  Geographic 
Distribution  of  Federal  Funds. 

As  a  result  of  recent  evaluations  of  certain 
reporting  requirements,  it  has  been  decided 
to  discontinue  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  Geographic  Distribution  of  Fed- 
eral Funds,  effective  immediately.  Data 
should  not  be  submitted  for  FY  1981. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  continue  to  assess  existing  reporting 
systems  such  as  the  Federal  Aid  to  States 
and  the  Federal  Assistance  Award  Data 
System  in  addition  to  the  various  Census 
Bureau  publications  to  determine  the  best 
approach  for  providing  information  on  the 
geographic  distribution  of  federal  funds.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  671 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PELL,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
GAS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
671.  a  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  es- 
tablishment by  each  State  of  compre- 
hensive alcohol-traffic  safety  pro- 
grams as  part  of  its  highway  safety 
program. 

S.  1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1215.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  imder  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  1634 

At    the    request    of    Mr.    Cochran. 

the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  NtTNN).  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUH)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1634.  a  bill  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

S.  1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chatee)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1701,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  acquire  and  exchange  in- 
formation to  assist  Federal.  State,  and 
local  officials  in  the  identification  of 
certain  decreased  individuals  and  in 


the  location  of  missing  children  and 
other  specified  individuals. 

S.  1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1814,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  10.  United  Statds  Code, 
to  require  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  certain  court 
orders  in  connection  with  the  divorce, 
dissolution,  annulment,  or  legal  sepa- 
ration of  a  member  or  former  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  and  which 
affect  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of 
such  a  member  or  former  member,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1844.  a 
bill  to  facilitate  the  national  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  coal. 

S.  1S33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byro)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1932.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  to  es- 
tablish offices  of  inspector  general  in 
certain  departments  and  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1B43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1943,  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
smuggling  quantities  of  marihuana  ex- 
ceeding 1.000  pounds. 

8.  1993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  MtniKOW- 
ski)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1992.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect 
of  certain  provisions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr  Wallop),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2016.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  generally  that  benefits 
thereunder  may  be  paid  to  aliens  only 
after  they  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  and  to  impose  further 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  any  alien 
in  a  foreign  country  to  receive  such 
benefits. 

S.  3094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2094.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
insure  reciprocal  trade  opportunities. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  127,  a  joint 
resolution  to  grant  official  recognition 
to  the  International  Ballet  Competi- 
tion. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byro.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
138,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  18,  1982,  through  April 
24,  1982.  as  "National  Coin  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  140.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  February  11, 
1982,  "National  Inventors'  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  144 

At  the  request  of  liir.  Dodd.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  144.  a  joint 
resolution  declaring  that  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
encourage  unconditional  negotiations 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  cease- 
fire and  a  political  settlement  to  the 
conflict  in  El  Salvador. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar).  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hni>- 
dleston).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt). 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
231.  a  resolution  regarding  the  man- 
agement of  U.S.  assets. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (K(r.  ExoN). 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  317.  a  resolution 
urging  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission morltorlum  on  new  grants  of 
authority  to  foreign  carriers. 


("the  Act"),  establishes  the  Office  of  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  provides  that  the  Senate 
may  direct  its  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate,  its  committees.  Members,  officers, 
or  employees; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
of  an  employee  of  the  Senate  is  needful  for 
use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  justice 
and.  further,  that  such  testimony  may  In- 
volve communications,  conversations,  and 
matters  related  to  the  official  business  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Act.  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel is  directed  to  represent  James  Sourwine 
in  connection  with  his  testimony  in  the  case 
of  David  Richardson  v.  Ravmond  J.  Dono- 
van, CivU  Action  No.  79-2053; 

Sec.  2.  That  James  Sourwine  is  authorized 
to  testify  in  the  case  of  David  Richardson  v. 
Raymond  J.  Donovan,  Civil  Action  No.  79- 
2053,  except  concerning  matters  for  which 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  or  his  representa- 
tive determines  are  privileged  from  disclo- 
sure. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  319— AU- 
THORIZING TESTIMONY  BY 
JAMES  SOURWINE 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  319 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  David  Richardson 
V.  Raymond  J.  Doruyvan,  ClvU  Action  No. 
79-2053.  pending  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
counsel  for  the  defendant  has  requested  the 
testimony  of  James  Sourwine.  an  employee 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas.  Title  VII  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment  Act   of    1978.   Public   Law   95-521 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  320— RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  ASSASSINATION 
OF  ICSMAL  ARIKAN 

Mr.  DENTON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  320 

Whereas  Kemal  Arlkan.  the  consul  gener- 
al for  the  mission  of  the  Government  of 
Turkey  in  Los  Angeles,  was  shot  to  death  on 
January  28.  1982.  In  Los  Angeles, 

Whereas  acts  of  terrorism  dally  cause  suf- 
fering and  death  in  the  world; 

Whereas  the  gravity  of  attacks  against 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  and 
the  universal  abhorrence  of  such  attacks 
has  been  expressed  repeatedly  by  the  inter- 
national community;  and 

Whereas  free  people  should  condemn  such 
brutality  wherever  it  appears  and  should 
take  all  lawful  steps  to  prevent  it  and  to 
bring  to  justice  those  who  commlt-such  acts 
of  terrorism:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  condemns  In  the  strongest  terms  the 
vicious  and  brutal  act  of  asBUSination  of 
Kemal  Arlkan.  a  consul  general  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  and  a  guest  of  the  of  the 
United  SUtes.  on  January  28.  1982.  in  Los 
Angeles; 

(2)  expresses  its  deepest  sympathy  with 
the  family  of  Kemal  Arlkan  and  with  the 
Government  of  Turkey  and  the  people  of 
Turkey  in  their  time  of  sorrow;  and 

(3)  calls  upon  Federal.  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  an  unceasing  investigation  of 
this  case,  to  engage  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  offenders  to  the  maximum  extent  that 
the  law  permits,  and  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  deter  future  attacks. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
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President  with  the  request  that  he  transmit 
such  copy  to  the  Government  of  Turkey. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 

AMXHDlIXIfTS  nOS.  1386  THROUGH  1304 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  20  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  codify,  revise, 
and  reform  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES 

AMEIfDIfKirr  NO.  130S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  234)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  home 
health  programs  and  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  health  service's  bill,  S.  234,  to  fa- 
cilitate better  coordination  between 
home  health  care  agencies  and  hospi- 
tal discharge  planners. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
home  health  care  delivery  system  as 
we  now  know  it  is  that  the  necessary 
link  between  them  and  one  of  the 
major  suppliers  of  clients— hospitals- 
is  not  well  developed.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs is  at  least  partially  due  to  a 
simple  lack  of  knowledge  about  exist- 
ing alternatives,  on  the  part  of  hospi- 
tal personnel.  Often,  a  discharge  plan- 
ner will  receive  orders  from  a  patient's 
doctor  on  the  same  day  that  a  patient 
is  to  be  released.  The  physician  may 
recommend  discharge  to  a  nursing 
home,  because  that  is  the  option  with 
which  he  or  she  is  most  familiar.  The 
discharge  planner  faced  with  the  need 
to  make  arrangements  quickly,  is 
often  forced  to  simply  follow  the  rec- 
ommended course  of  action. 

In  other  cases,  even  when  the  doctor 
and  discharge  planner  realize  that 
home  care  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  Institutional  care,  the  link  with 
the  home  health  provider  is  so  poorly 
developed  that  the  patient  spends  ad- 
ditional, costly,  and  unnecessary  days 
in  the  hospital,  while  the  details  of 
the  transfer  of  care  are  being  worked 
out. 

Specifically  the  amendment  directs 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  require  that  all 
home  health  care  agencies  which  qual- 
ify for  medicare  and/or  medicaid  reim- 
bursement shall  establish  a  regular 


working  relationship  with  area  hospi- 
tal discharge  planners,  in  order  to 
insure  efficient  and  timely  transfer  of 
patients  from  hospitals  to  home 
health  cara 

I  hope  that  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  insure  that  working  relation- 
ships are  better  developed,  so  that 
hospital  personnel  is  better  informed 
about  the  options  available,  and  cru- 
cial time  and  dollars  are  not  wasted  in 
the  making  of  arrangements.  If  we 
truly  wish  to  make  home  health  care 
cost  effective  and  more  beneficial  for 
the  patient.  I  believe  this  is  a  neces- 
sary addition  to  the  bill.* 


ADMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  * 
CHILDREN  OF  U.S.  SERVICEMEN 

AMZNDKEIfT  NO.  1306 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  1698)  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
preferential  treatment  in  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  children  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit,  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  an  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  to  S.  1698,  a  bill  to 
provide  preferential  treatment  in  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain children  of  U.  S.  Armed  Services 
personnel. 

People  who  are  aware  of  the  plight 
of  Ameraslan  children  must  feel  com- 
passion for  these  unwanted  children  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Everyone  agrees  that 
we  must  find  a  solution  to  the  hideous 
problems  faced  daily  by  these  off- 
spring of  American  men  and  Asian 
women.  However,  the  complexity  of 
the  issue  with  regard  to  immigration 
policy,  and  the  lack  of  hard  informa- 
tion about  the  numbers  and  where- 
abouts of  the  Ameraslans  In  all  seven 
nations  mentioned  In  S.  1698,  compli- 
cated our  efforts  to  aid  the  Amera- 
slans. 

With  this  In  mind,  the  amendment 
offered  today  adopts  an  Incremental 
approach  by  allowing  immigration 
preference  to  one  group  of  Amer- 
aslans: Those  fathered  In  Korea  by  a 
U.S.  citizen  between  1950  and  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment defines  a  group  of  children  who 
suffer  severe.  Institutionalized  discrim- 
ination In  the  country  of  their  birth. 
The  niunber  of  these  children  who 
would  require  Immigration  preference 
would  be  manageable  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

I  believe  that  this  pilot  program 
would  be  workable  with  sufficient 
stringency  to  discourage  fraud.  The 
program,  when  demonstrated  to  be 
successful,  could  easily  be  expanded  to 


Include  children  from  any  of  the  other 
countries  where  there  Is  discrimina- 
tion against  those  with  American 
blood.  I  invite  all  the  current  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1698,  as  well  as  my  other  col- 
leagues, to  join  Senator  Levin  and  me 
In  cosponsorlng  this  amendment. 

I  conunend  to  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle by  William  Drozdlak  in  the  Decem- 
ber 14,  1981,  issue  of  Time  magazine. 
It  poignantly  describes  the  problems 
faced  by  the  Ameraslan  children  who 
are  unfortunate  victims  of  our  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strangers  in  Tkhr  Own  Land 

"In  the  dead  of  night.  I  sometimes  find 
myself  wondering  what  I  am."  said  Cha  Mi 
Sun.  For  Cha,  a  27-year-old  Korean  acu- 
puncturist, the  acute  identity  crisis  began 
the  day  he  was  bom.  In  school,  his  class- 
mates derided  him  as  a  twlgl.  a  half-breed. 
Later,  he  found  that  his  patients  loathed 
being  touched  by  him  because  of  his  "out- 
landish" looks.  Ldke  thousands  of  other 
youths  spawned  by  liaisons  between  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  Asian  women.  Cha  has 
blue  eyes  and  brown  hair  that  brand  him  a 
pariah  condemned  to  a  life  of  shame  and 
ridicule  in  his  native  land,  proud  of  its  long 
history  of  ethnic  purity. 

Prom  Thailand  and  the  Philippines  to 
Japan  and  Korea,  there  are  perhaps  170,000 
such  Ameraslans.  Viet  Nam  alone  has  an  es- 
timated 25,000  to  50,000,  who  represent  one 
of  the  most  poignant  legacies  of  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement there.  The  victorious  Vietnamese 
consider  mixed-descent  youths  an  unwel- 
come reminder  of  a  hated  foe.  As  a  result, 
the  Ameraslans  are  denied  education  and 
rights  of  citizenship.  In  Thailand,  a  recre- 
ational playground  during  the  war  years, 
street  urchins  with  names  like  Charlie  and 
Woody  often  must  survive  by  hustling  coins 
from  tourists  and  running  errands  for  mas- 
sage parlors. 

"For  those  forgotten  American  children  in 
Asia,  life  is  Just  misery,"  says  Father  Alfred 
V.  Keane,  an  American  priest  who  runs  a 
home  for  Ameraslans  in  Inchon.  Korea. 
"The  harassment  never  seems  to  end.  Some- 
times they  are  beaten,  stoned,  kicked  and 
reduced  to  a  subhuman  status  in  ways  I 
could  never  begin  to  describe." 

In  some  countries  where  an  American 
presence  has  been  tolerated  for  generations, 
Ameraslans  have  attained  a  measure  of  ac- 
ceptance. In  the  Philippines  and  Japan, 
where  they  were  once  scorned  as  "Madama 
Butterfly  tots"  or  "souvenir  babies."  mixed- 
descent  children  have  capitalized  on  their 
exotic  looks  and  gained  success  in  the  enter- 
tainment and  fashion  worlds.  Two  of  the 
most  popular  Filipino  movie  stars,  Hilda 
Koronel  and  Ellaabeth  Oropesa.  are  daugh- 
ters of  American  fathers.  But  In  Korea, 
most  Ameraslan  children  and  their  mothers 
are  still  treated  as  outcasts.  In  the  bars  and 
discos  near  the  military  bases,  where  more 
than  37,000  U.S.  troops  are  sUtloned,  the 
underclass  perpetuates  itself  in  a  sad  cycle: 
children  of  prostitutes  who  once  plied  their 
trade  at  the  same  bases  now  cater  to  an- 
other generation  of  American  G.I.s. 

Trapped  between  two  cultures.  Amera- 
slans receive  little  sympathy  from  local  gov- 
ernments. "Sometimes  officials  refuse  to  be- 
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lieve  the  children  are  Thai  citizens  because 
of  the  way  the  child  looks."  says  Janjlra 
Wongsopa,  a  medical  counselor  with  the 
Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation,  which  aids  more 
than  12,000  Ameraslans  In  five  countries. 
"They  will  put  American  or  Negro  as  the 
nationality  on  the  birth  certificate,  which 
means  the  child  cannot  attend  a 'govern- 
ment school."  Roughly  98  percent  of  Thai- 
land's Ameraslans  (variously  estimated  to 
number  between  4,000  and  11.000)  are  Ille- 
gitimate progeny,  many  of  them  ostracized 
by  their  mothers'  families.  Says  a  Bangkok 
social  worker:  "That  alone  will  deprive  them 
of  many  job  opportunities,  which  are  often 
obtained  through  relatives  or  friends  of  rel- 
atives." 

As  elsewhere,  the  degree  of  Asian  preju- 
dice Is  often  dictated  by  skin  color.  "In 
many  ways  the  white  Ameraslan  Is  better 
off."  says  Michael  Nebeker,  Bangkok  direc- 
tor of  the  Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation.  "Al- 
though he  is  teased,  the  Thais  sometimes 
find  his  light  hair  and  features  exotic.  But 
with  blacks  there  Is  definitely  maliciousness. 
Teachers  call  them  'nigger'  in  front  of  other 
kids  and  openly  discuss  how  their  mothers 
were  just  prostitutes  and  their  fathers  sol- 
diers." Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation  officials 
believe  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
integrate  the  mixed-descent  child  into  local 
society  before  adoption  Is  contemplated. 
But  the  vicious  treatment  of  Ameraslan 
blacks  has  convinced  Nebeker  that  for 
them,  going  to  the  U.S.  might  be  the  best 
thing. 

Even  if  there  is  an  American  couple  will- 
ing to  adopt  them,  the  peculiar  status  of 
Ameraslan  children  often  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  emigrate.  To  qualify  for 
adoption,  a  child  is  required  by  Thai  law  to 
have  written  consent  from  his  mother, 
something  many  Ameraslans  find  impossible 
to  obtain  since  they  were  abandoned  shortly 
after  birth.  In  the  Philippines,  9»%  of 
Ameraslans  are  bom  out  of  wedlock  and  are 
thus  considered  Filipinos,  which  forces 
them  to  compete  with  some  300.000  other 
Filipinos  who  have  appUed  for  the  20,000 
U.S.  immigrant  visas  allotted  to  the  Manila 
embassy. 

The  wrenching  ordeal  of  the  Ameraslans 
has  induced  Representative  Stewart  B. 
McKinney,  a  Connecticut  Republican,  to 
propose  a  bill  that  would  provide  preferen- 
tial admission  into  the  U.S.  for  some  of  the 
children  of  American  soldiers  bom  abroad. 
Under  McKlnney's  bill,  an  alien  bom  in 
Korea,  Viet  Nam,  Laos  or  Thailand  after 
1950  who  was  fathered  by  a  U.S.  serviceman 
on  active  duty  would  be  granted  high  pref- 
erence under  U.S.  Immigration  laws,  provid- 
ed that  the  chUd  could  prove  American  pa- 
ternity and  find  a  sponsor  to  guarantee  fi- 
nancial support  for  five  years.  The  bill  lan- 
guished in  one  previous  Congress  but  is  now 
picking  up  enough  backers  to  stand  a 
chance  of  passage.  Says  McKinney:  "This 
act  does  not  carelessly  throw  open  the  gates 
to  allow  mass  immigration.  It  allows  Amera- 
slans the  opportunity  they  deserve  as  sons 
and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens." 

Not  all  Ameraslans  would  rush  to  apply 
for  visas  to  the  U.S.  "A  lot  of  the  children 
are  curious  about  their  fathers."  says  a 
Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation  worker,"but  they 
are  Thai  and  their  lives  will  be  here. "  Pearl 
S.  Buck  Foundation  officials  believe  that  an 
offer  of  U.S.  citizenship  to  Ameraslans  Is  a 
necessary  first  step  in  recognizing  moral  re- 
sponsibility. Says  Executive  Director  John 
Shade:  "they  are  Americans.  The  Amera- 
slans have  more  right  to  be  citizens  of  this 
country  than  Cubans  and  Haitians." 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1307 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin)  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  20)  providing 
for  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  debate  considering  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings. 
I  feel  my  colleagues  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  In  defining  the  major  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this 
proposal.  But  as  Is  too  often  the  case 
in  formal  debate,  and  I  do  not  intend 
my  remarks  as  criticism  of  any  of  my 
colleagues,  the  affirmative  team  falls 
to  recognize  the  merits  in  the  negative 
team's  arguments  and  vice  versa. 

For  me.  In  this  particular  matter, 
each  side  has  presented  compelling  ar- 
guments. The  most  compelling  argu- 
ment against  gavel-to-gavel  television 
and  radio  coverage  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings Is  that  such  may  have  an  Intru- 
sive effect  on  how  this  body  conducts 
itself— its  business  and  its  duties.  It  Is 
not  so  much  that  we  would  be  compet- 
ing with  "General  Hospital,"  'All  My 
ChUdren,"  "Let's  Make  A  Deal,"  or 
reruns  of  "I  Love  Lucy"  that  concerns 
me;  it  is  that  we  would  be  competing 
with  ourselves  and  against  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  voters  who  put  us  here. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  of  the 
Senate's  business  was  conducted  In 
this  Chamber  and  a  Senator's  office 
was  his  desk.  But,  that  is  not  the  case 
today.  Due  to  the  everincreaslng  de- 
mands placed  on  us  by  our  constitu- 
ents and  by  a  myriad  of  new  and  com- 
plex Issues,  we  can  no  longer  fulfill 
our  obligations  as  Senators  from  these 
desk  tops  alone.  We  have  and  need 
staffs  to  help  meet  the  demands  for 
constituent  services,  and  we  have  and 
need  committees  and  committee  staffs 
to  aid  us  In  the  consideration  of  com- 
plicated legislation  and  Issues.  I  do  not 
say  this  to  provide  excuse  for  emplre- 
buildlng.  I  only  state  it  as  a  fact  in  a 
more  advanced  age  where  we  have 
telephones,  television,  telecommunica- 
tions, high  technology  and  a  better  in- 
formed public.  As  a  people  become 
better  Informed,  the  greater  Interest 
there  exists  In  the  affairs  of  state.  And 
the  greater  the  Interest  In  the  affairs 
of  state,  the  more  that  will  be  expect- 
ed, or  least  requested,  of  those  who 
govern  that  state.  That  is  the  psychol- 
ogy of  open  political  systems  like  our 
own  and  I  doubt  that  psychology.  If 
ever,  can  be  broken  easily. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
today  is  a  legislative  body  which  Is  pri- 
marily run  by  the  actions  and  delib- 
erations of  its  committees.  I  would  go 
so  far  to  say  that  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  Senate's  primary  duty. 


that  of  legislating  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Is  conducted  in  those  committees.  It  is 
there  where  many  of  our  Nation's 
great  issues  are  initiated,  contemplat- 
ed and  decided.  It  is  there  where  we 
see  more  votes  and  longer  debate.  And 
it  is  there  where  we  find  television  and 
radio. 

In  general,  during  the  last  three  dec- 
ades the  Senate  has  allowed  the  tele- 
vising of  conmiittee  hearings,  especial- 
ly those  in  which  there  was  wide- 
spread interest.  Virtually  whenever 
the  television  networks  have  requested 
to  come  into  the  committee  room, 
unless  sensitive  national  security  mat- 
ters were  Involved,  their  crews  have 
been  allowed  to  film  the  proceedings. 
So,  in  fact,  we  now  have  broadcast  cov- 
erage of  the  majority  of  Senate  busi- 
ness—that is  when  the  networks  deem 
us  worthy  of  such  coverage.  The  net- 
works obviously  find  Watergate  hear- 
ings and  big  budget  battles  more  titil- 
lating than  the  Services  Industries  De- 
velopment Act  or  the  documentation 
of  the  vessel  Oceanix:  Constitution.  As 
former  network  executive  Fred  Silver- 
man was  likely  to  say,  "We  simply  give 
them  what  they  want." 

Mr.  President,  with  that  background 
In  my  mind,  I  have  severe  reservations 
about  what  gavel-to-gavel  coverage  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  might  do  to  this 
body.  It  might  take  us  out  of  our  com- 
mittees away  from  more  Important 
work.  It  may  mean  because  Senator 
Thttrmond  has  made  a  speech  regard- 
ing the  confirmation  of  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  to  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
Senator  Rollings  may  feel  compelled 
to  leave  a  Budget  Committee  markup 
to  speak  to  the  television  cameras,  and 
to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  to 
give  his  thoughts  about  this  historic 
event.  And  one  will  be  compelled  In 
similar  circumstances  for  want  to 
avoid  such  questions  as:  Why  did  you 
not  make  a  statement?  Are  you  not 
concerned  about  this  Issue?  Or,  were 
you  out  playing '  tennis  again?  If  a 
great  nimiber  of  us  feel  compelled  to 
avoid  such,  I  fear  our  ability  to  carry 
out  the  people's  business  will  be  se- 
verely compromised. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  most 
compelling  argument  for  television 
and  radio  coverage  of  the  Senate's  pro- 
ceedings. In  a  free  and  open  system  of 
government  such  as  ours  coverage  of 
ix)lltical  events  and  the  workings  of 
government  is  not  only  common  place, 
it  is  expected.  As  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter once  wrote:  "Freedom  of  the 
press  Is  a  means  to  the  end  of  a  free 
society."  Indeed  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know  about  Its  government. 
If  not  stated.  Is  an  Implicit  fundamen- 
tal of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Claims  that  this  or  that  Senator  will 
be  more  telegenic  pale  as  effective  ar- 
gument In  contrast  to  the  notion  that 
a  citizenry  in  a  free  society  should 
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know,  or  at  the  very  least  have  the 
ability  to  know,  how  its  government 
works  and  how  its  legislators  deliber- 
ate. Despite  how  some  political  pun- 
dits have  interpreted  the  results  of  the 
1980  election,  the  American  people  do 
not  elect  actors  to  public  office.  We 
are  sent  here  not  to  perform,  but  to 
contribute  our  energies  to  the  formu- 
lation of  national  policy.  The  public 
understands  that  and  we  should,  too. 

It  is  Just  this  sort  of  open  door  gov- 
ernment that  led  the  Senate  to  open 
the  galleries  to  all  citizens  and  the 
print  media  in  1794.  Today  the  defini- 
tion of  commimications  has  changed 
dramatically  as  a  result  of  technology. 
We  are  a  nation  that  receives  the  bulk 
of  its  information  via  radio  or  televi- 
sion broadcast.  And,  indeed,  since  this 
is  one  of  our  mainstreams  of  communi- 
cation the  omission  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion coverage  seems  an  obstacle  to  the 
open  door  government  notion  the 
Senate  of  1794  proclaimed  in  opening 
the  galleries. 

This  brings  me  now,  Mr.  F»resident, 
to  my  main  concern.  I  believe  the 
public  does  have  a  right  to  know,  but  I 
also  believe  the  public  deserves  to 
have  Senators  perform  their  duties  as 
efficiently  and  thoughfully  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  I  and 
Senator  Carol  Levin  of  Michigan  be- 
lieve a  compromise  is  in  order.  A  com- 
promise which  opens  this  body  to  the 
camera's  eye  and  the  radio's  sound 
level  and  yet  does  so  with  the  least  dis- 
ruption of  this  body's  primary  duty  of 
legislating  laws.  The  amendment  that 
we  offer  today  to  Senate  Resolution  20 
would  allow  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  to  determine  when  coverage  of 
the  Senate  Is  appropriate.  It  is  our 
hope  that  such  an  amendment  would 
allow  the  leadership  to  select  the  sub- 
jects of  truly  national  interest.  Such  a 
system  would  allow  the  broadcast  of 
major  national  debates  over  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties,  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS,  the  building  of  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  President's  budget  and 
tax  programs,  and  like  issues.  I  think 
there  is  a  valuable  purpose  and  need 
for  greater  coverage  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  genuine  interest  in 
what  happens  here.  And  I  hope  the 
amendment  offered  here  today  by 
Senator  Levin  and  myself,  will  allow 
the  American  people  to  see  our  delib- 
erations with  the  least  instructive 
effect  on  our  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Levin  and  myself  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMXKDlIZIfT  No.  1307 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "continuously 
at  all  times"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at 
such  times  as  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  agree  are  appropriate". 


On  page  2,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  "Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Leaders". 

On  page  2.  line  13,  strike  out  "committee" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders". 

On  page  2,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out 
"committee  on  Rules  and  Administration" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Leaders". 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 

AMZIfDlfKNT  NOS.  1308  THSOT70R  1339 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  22  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  codify,  revise, 
and  reform  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PROHIBITING  TAX  EXEMPTION 
FOR  SCHOOLS  WITH  A  POLICY 
OF  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

Mtxtmuan  no.  isso 
(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  HBLMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2024)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
hibit the  granting  of  tax-exempt 
status  to  organizations  maintaining 
schools  with  racially  discriminatory 
policies. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  hear- 
ing date  for  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee's  hearing  on  "Influencing 
Small  Business  Investment  in  Enter- 
prise Zones"  has  been  rescheduled 
from  February  23,  1982  to  February 
25,  1982,  9:30  a.m.,  room  424  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  For 
further  information  contact  Bob 
Wilson,  224-5175.  Senator  Weicker 
will  chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  conduct  a  hearing 
on  February  23,  1982,  at  9:30  a.m., 
room  424  of  the  RusseU  Senate  Office 
Building,  to  review  the  President's 
first  annual  "Report  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  Competition."  For  further  In- 
formation contact  Mike  Haynes,  224- 
5175.  Senator  Weicker  will  chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  conduct  a  hearing 
on  March  4,  1982,  at  10  a.m.,  room  424 
of  the  Kussell  Senate  Office  Building, 
to  consider  S.  1947,  a  bill  to  improve 
small  business  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement information.  For  further  in- 
formation contact  Kim  Elliott,  224- 
3840.  Senator  Hatakaw^a  will  chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 


ness Committee  will  conduct  a  hearing 
on  March  11,  1982,  at  9:30  a.m..  room 
424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  SBA  surety  bond  guaran- 
tee program.  For  further  information 
contact  Mike  Haynes,  224-5175.  Sena- 
tor Weicker  will  chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  conduct  a  hearing 
on  March  2.  1982.  at  9  a.m..  room  424 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  "Safe  Harbor  Leasing:  Usability  by 
Small  Business."  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  Brian  Hartman,  224-5175. 
Senator  D'Akato  will  chair. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 
5,  1982.  begfinnlng  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
6226  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Testimony  is  invited  regard- 
ing the  review  of  the  "Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Fiscal  Accountability 
of  the  Nation's  Energy  Resources." 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Timothy  Woodcock  of  the  committee 
staff  on  224-2251.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510. 

SUBCOMMtTTZB  ON  SOIL  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
S.  1825.  S.  1825  would  prohibit  eligibil- 
ity for  the  price  support  program  on 
certain  western  lands  which  have  not 
been  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
the  past  10  years  except  in  cases 
where  the  owner  or  operator  has  en- 
tered into  a  long-term  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  conservation  practices  on  such 
lands.  The  bill  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Armstrong,  and  the  hearings  are 
being  held  at  his  request. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day. February  24.  beginning  at  9  a.m. 
in  room  324,  Russell  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  or 
John  Cozart  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2035. 

SXJBCOMMITTEK  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RSSOtTRCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  hearings  to  consider  the  ca- 
pacity, distribution  and  status  of  the 
Nation's  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
previously  scheduled  for  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 8  and  Friday,  February  26  have 
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been  rescheduled  for  Monday,  March 
8  at  2  p.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  a  field  hearing  in  Billings,  Mont., 
to  consider  the  Federal  coal  leasing 
effect  in  Montana.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  February  22,  begin- 
ning at  9  a.m.  in  the  Yellowstone 
County  Courthouse,  room  510,  Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources.  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  or.  to  Mr. 
Scott  Donnelly,  office  of  Senator  John 
Melcher,  Federal  Building,  room  1016, 
Billings,  Mont.  59101.  Testimony 
should  be  submitted  no  later  than 
close  of  business  on  Friday,  February 
19. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  202-224-4236  or  Mr.  Scott 
Donnelly,  office  of  Senator  Melcher, 
at  406-657-6644. 

STTBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  before  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Nutrition  con- 
cerning the  status  of  nutrition  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Specifically, 
the  subcommittee  will  be  looking  at 
the  impact  which  the  President's 
budget  proposals  would  have  on  the 
food  stamp,  child  nutrition,  and  the 
special  supplemental  feeding  program 
for  women,  infants,  and  children, 
(WIC)  programs. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  February  22,  and  on  Tues- 
day, February  23,  beginning  both  days 
at  10  a.m..  in  room  324.  Russell  Build- 
ing. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  or 
John  Cozart  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2035. 

SDBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
FRODOCnVITY 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  Con- 
gressman Gns  Hawkins  and  I  have  an- 
noimced  that  the  hearings  for  training 
and  employment  legislation  scheduled 
for  February  22  to  26.  1982,  will  be 
postponed  until  March  15  to  18,  1982. 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond  Donovan 
will  testify  March  15. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  URGENT 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  the 
Department  of  I^bor  and  I  supported 
this  bill  because  it  will  undo  the  dras- 
tic cut  in  employment  service  funding 
that  was  unintentionally  included  in 
the  continuing  resolution.  I  am 
pleased  that  today  the  supplemental 
resolution  is  on  its  way  to  the  White 
House  for  President  Reagan's  signa- 
ture. 

The  impact  of  these  cuts  in  my 
home  State  of  Indiana  is  described  in 
graphic  terms  in  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Indiana  employment  secu- 
rity division.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me 
to  close  offices  that  are  designed  to 
help  the  unemployed  get  jobs  at  the 
very  time  that  the  unemployed  need 
help  most.  I  am  pleased  that  this  legis- 
lation will  prevent  these  additional 
closings  of  employment  service  offices. 
I  ask  that  the  letter  from  the  Indiana 
State  Employment  Service  with  the 
enclosures  be  Inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 
Indiana  Employment  Security  Di- 
vision,  Indiana  State  Employ- 
ment Service, 

/ndianapolis,  Ind.,  January  27, 1982. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
Member,  U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Quayle:  I  know  you  are 
concerned  about  the  cuts  in  services  to  Un- 
employment Insurance  and  Employment 
Service  applicants  throughout  the  State. 
We  too  are  concerned. 

Because  you  are  receiving  complaints  and 
inquiries  from  your  constituents,  I  thought 
it  important  for  you  to  have  as  much  Infor- 
mation as  possible  regarding  the  cloeing  of 
eleven  offices  and  the  elimination  of  Em- 
ployment Service  activities  in  twelve  offices. 
I  am  enclosing  some  baclcground  material 
for  you  so  that  you  can  better  understand 
the  scope  of  the  problem  and  the  process 
that  was  used  in  making  these  difficult  deci- 
sions. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 
Please  contact  me  or  my  office  if  we  can  be 
of  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Hammond  III, 

Acting  Director, 

Indiana  Emplovnent  Security  Division. 

INDIANA  employment  SECURITY  DIVISION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983  BUDGET  REDUCTION 

Definition  of  problem 

In  December  1981  Congress  passed  a  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  which  cut  grants  to 
states  for  Employment  Service  and  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  operations  by 
1263,544,000  retroactive  to  October  1.  1981. 

On  January  11.  1982  the  Indiana  Employ- 
ment Security  Division  was  notified  that  In- 
diana's share  of  the  cut  would  be  3.8  million 
dollars  retroactive  to  October  1,  1981. 
Nearly  all  of  the  cut  was  to  be  nude  in  the 
Employment  Service  Program.  This  cut  was 
on  top  of  a  previous  2  million  dollar  cut 
which  had  been  implemented  in  September 
1981. 


Employment  Service  staff  reduction  re- 
quired in  local  offices  was  detennlned  to  be 
265  positions.  This  reduced  ES  staff  In  local 
offices  from  466  to  206.  In  addition,  a  reduc- 
tion of  80  positions  representing  various 
program  areas  had  to  be  made  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office. 

Staff  allocation  and  office  closings 

The  decision  making  process  of  the  Indi- 
ana Employment  Security  Division  began  at 
the  end  of  November  1981  when  our  agency 
was  advised  of  possible  additional  budget  re- 
ductions for  the  Federal  fiscal  year  1982. 

Our  agency  proceeded  on  the  basis  of 
these  budget  cuts  becoming  reality  and 
began  an  in-depth  assessment  of  all  of  our 
local  offices  and  their  operations  using  the 
following  factors:  1)  initial  claims:  2)  place- 
ment transactions:  3)  placement  productivi- 
ty: 4)  covered  employment  in  the  area 
served  by  each  office. 

Additional  factors  taken  into  consider- 
ation were  location  of  the  office  in  relation 
to  surrounding  offices,  size  of  the  operation 
and  Its  ability  to  accommodate  addHional 
workload  generated  from  other  locations. 

An  Employment  Service  Staff  Allocation 
Model  was  developed  which  divided  the 
State  of  Indiana  Into  fourteen  (14)  econom- 
ic areas.  This  Employment  Service  Staff  Al- 
location Model  was  designed  to  insure  that 
all  areas  of  the  state  would  have  a  fair  and 
equitable  share  of  employment  service  staff 
based  on  their  workload  in  comparison  to 
the  workload  in  other  areas.  (See  Attach- 
ments I  and  2). 

Subsequently,  an  area's  total  employment 
service  staffing  was  then  allocated  to  each 
individual  office  using  the  same  model  only 
individualized  to  a  particular  county  or 
area's  workload  in  proportion  to  that  area's 
workload.  From  that  information  it  became 
obvious  that  some  offices  would  not  have 
adequate  staffing  to  maintain  even  minimal 
service. 

Add  to  the  fact  that  available  employment 
service  staff  was  Inadequate  for  our  current 
49  offices,  the  fact  that  we  also  had  reduced 
funding  for  non-personal  services  such  as 
rent,  heat,  lights,  water,  etc.,  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  some  local  office  would  have  to  be 
closed.  It  was  at  this  point  that  11  local  of- 
fices were  selected  for"  closing.  In  addition  to 
those  factors  contained  in  the  Employment 
Service  Staff  Allocation  Model,  placement 
productivity  and  office  location  were  also 
considered  in  the  selection  of  office  -to  be 
closed.  At  the  same  time,  12  offices  were  se- 
lected for  the  termination  of  employment 
service  but  would  remain  open  to  provide 
unemployment  insurance  service. 

The  agency  will  establish  one  day  per 
week  or  more  frequent  if  required,  unem- 
ployment insurance  service  in  those  commu- 
nities where  an  office  is  being  closed.  How- 
ever, this  service  is  contingent  on  locating 
required  space  in  the  community.  These 
part  time  offices  plus  our  mail-in  claims 
service  should  result  in  no  loss  of  service  in 
the  unemployment  Insurance  program. 

The  Indiana  Employment  Security  Divi- 
sion fully  realizes  the  impact  of  this  budget 
cut  on  communities.  The  agency's  major 
goal  is  the  effective  utilization  of  remaining 
employment  service  staff  so  that  maximum 
service  to  the  public  be  provided  from  those 
operations  where  we  will  maint.^in  a  full 
time,  full  service  local  office.* 
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CRIMINAL    CODE    REFORM- 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON 

S.  1630 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  a 
ntimber  of  people  have  written  to  me 
concerning  certain  provisions  of  the 
proposed  criminal  code.  I  thought  it 
would  be  useful  to  Include  in  the 
Record  a  response  to  those  questions: 

Question.  How  much  of  the  proposed 
criminal  code  retains  current  law? 

Answer.  Prom  all  reports,  it  appears  that 
the  majority  of  the  proposed  code,  probably 
about  90  percent  of  It,  simply  brings  for- 
ward current  law. 

Question.  Why  is  this  proposed  bill  being 
handled  secretly? 

Answer.  This  bill  Is  not  being  handled  se- 
cretly. It  has  been  an  ongoing  project  for 
the  past  15  years  and  has  generated  well 
over  13,000  pages  of  supporting  legislative 
history,  all  of  which  is  available  for  public 
inspection. 

Question.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  pass  a 
500  page  bill?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  be 
dealt  with  on  a  piecemeal  basis? 

Answer.  It  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  reform  the  criminal  code  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  The  whole  point  is  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity in  existing  laws,  particularly  regard- 
ing the  sentencing  process.  You  cannot 
amend  the  sentencing  provisions  without 
amending  the  substantive  criminal  provi- 
sions and  vice  versa. 

Question.  Doesn't  S.  1630  make  it  possible 
to  waive  bail  simply  by  designating  the  ac- 
cused as  being  daiigerous,  and  isn't  that  the 
same  as  preventative  detention? 

Answer.  A  judge  will  still  have  a  ball  hear- 
ing. Ball  is  imposed  to  insure  that  the  indi- 
vidual will  show  up  for  trial.  But  in  the  past, 
bail  has  been  shown  to  be  discriminatory  be- 
cause those  who  are  accused  who  have  a  lot 
of  money,  or  who  have  ties  to  organized 
crime  are  able  to  get  off  easily  while  those 
who  do  not  have  money  are  detained.  Most 
criminals  in  Southern  Florida  who  are  being 
arrested  as  part  of  a  narcotics  ring  have 
been  able  to  quickly  pay  bail  and  get  free,  in 
most  instances,  to  return  to  their  criminal 
activities.  Under  the  proposed  changes,  if  an 
individual  indicates  he  cannot  meet  the  bail 
imposed,  the  judge  must  hold  a  hearing  to 
determine  "whether  or  not  that  criminal  is 
a  danger  to  the  community."  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  he  is,  the  judge  has  the  preroga- 
tive to  detain  him  without  looking  at  other 
factors  such  as  third  party  custody.  This 
kind  of  evidentiary  hearing  can  afford 
ample  civil  libertarian  safeguards.  Our  com- 
munities like  Great  Falls  and  Missoula  have 
a  right  to  be  protected  from  criminals  who 
have  committed  crimes  and  who  are  likely 
to  go  right  back  out  and  commit  more. 

Question  5.  How  can  you  support  a  bill 
that  raises  maximum  sentences  for  all  Fed- 
eral crimes?  Or  alternatively:  How  can  you 
support  a  bill  that  lowers  maximimi  sen- 
tences for  all  Federal  crimes? 

Answer.  Sentencing  reform  is  the  other  es- 
sential feature  of  the  Criminal  Code.  The 
current  sentencing  system  Is  not  working 
and  has  no  consistency.  Judges  are  sentenc- 
ing criminals  to  30  years,  but  due  to  the 
flaws  in  the  system,  criminals  are  only  serv- 
ing perhaps  five  years  of  a  30  year  sentence. 
The  proposed  sentencing  reforms  would  re- 
quire criminals  to  actually  serve  the  time 
that  is  imposed  in  their  sentences.  The 
parole  system  would  be  eliminated.  In  its 
place  would  be  a  fixed  amount  of  'good 
time"  which  would  be  credited  toward  a 
criminal's  sentence  only  if  he  has  behaved 


properly.  In  this  way,  a  judge  knows  when 
he  imposes  the  sentence  exactly  how  much 
time  that  person  will  spend  In  jail.  It  will 
eliminate  the  unpredictability  and  uncer- 
tainty of  sentencing.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
kind  of  fixed  term  sentencing  will  increase 
the  public's  faith  in  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

Question.  6.  How  can  you  support  a  bill 
when  it  makes  protesting  or  demonstrating 
against  nudear  power  a  Federal  crime? 

Answer.  The  provisions  in  the  proposed 
Criminal  Code  do  not  prohibit  protesting 
against  nuclear  power.  What  the  code  provi- 
sions do  cover  is  arson  or  aggravated  proper- 
ty destruction  at  an  energy  facility. 

Question  7.  How  can  you  support  a  bill 
that  makes  it  a  crime  to  protest  undeclared 
wars? 

Answer.  The  provisions  in  the  proposed 
Criminal  Code  do  not  prohibit  protests  of 
undeclared  wars.  There  are  provisions 
which  deal  with  obstruction  of  draft  recruit- 
ment and  also  provisions  which  deal  with 
the  impairment  of  the  government  from  op- 
erating. These  provisions,  however,  do  not 
prohibit  protesting  or  limit  the  exercise  of 
free  speech. 

Question  8.  Why  can't  we  get  a  copy  of 
the  bill  to  read  ourselves,  or  isn't  it  our 
right  as  citizens  of  the  U.S.  to  see  what  leg- 
islation Is  being  passed  by  Congress? 

Answer.  The  425  page  Criminal  Code  bill 
is  available  on  request  from  the  Senate  Doc- 
uments Room,  U.S.  Capitol,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510  Ask  for  S.  1630. 

Question  9.  This  425  page  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  November  18  after  a  mere  90  minute  ses- 
sion at  which  no  testimony  was  taken.  Why 
was  more  time  not  spent? 

Answer.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
held  two  full  days  of  hearings  of  S.  1630 
prior  to  its  vote  on  November  18.  The  Com- 
mittee has  held  dozens  of  hearings  on  the 
bill  since  1971  and  the  record  is  compiled  in 
19  volumes. 

Question  10.  On  November  18,  Baucus 
backed  the  current  Criminal  Code  revision 
which  tosses  out  his  previous  amendments. 

Answer.  All  of  Baucus'  amendments  but 
for  one  are  contained  in  S.  1630.  The  one 
amendment  that  was  dropped  would  reverse 
a  Supreme  Court  holding  on  the  law  of  con- 
tempt. On  that  point,  S.  1630  In  its  current 
form,  brings  forward  current  law. 

Question  11.  As  S.  1630  hits  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  won't  many  amendments  be  of- 
fered to  make  it  more  draconlan. 

Answer.  Many  of  those  amendments  were 
offered  and  defeated  in  Committee  by  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  ranging  from  Senators 
Thurmond  and  Hatch  to  Kennedy.  There  is 
a  risk  that  in  the  current  political  climate 
such  changes  might  be  adopted  on  the  floor. 
That  is  why  I  did  not  co-sponsor  the  bill 
this  year.  If  such  amendments  were  to  pass 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  would  oppose  final 
passage  of  the  bill.  But,  for  the  time  being,  I 
can  continue  to  support  the  effort  until 
such  actions  take  place. 

Question  12.  Why  are  you  supporting  en- 
actment of  the  criminal  code? 

Answer.  The  proposed  new  Code  is  monu- 
mental. It  is  monumental  not  only  in  size, 
but  more  significantly,  in  its  potential 
effect.  It  brings  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
clarity  and  certainty  to  the  Federal  criminal 
law  that  should  result  in  Judicial  economies. 
It  contains  hundreds  of  specific  Improve- 
ments in  the  current  penal  and  procedural 
statutes. 


LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
annual  legislative  questionnaire  pro- 
duced some  9,000  responses.  The  re- 
sponses contained  some  suprises  and 
some  strong  statements  by  concerned 
South  Dakotans.  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  the  tabulation  of  the 
poll  to  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  many 
people  who  took  the  time  and  effort  to 
respond  to  my  legislative  question- 
naire. It  wa«  obvious,  from  reading 
their  comments,  that  people  had  been 
very  careful  and  thoughtful  in  their 
answers. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  wish  to  further  examine  the 
results  of  my  questioimaire,  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  the  tabulation  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  tabulation  follows: 

(1)  Should  the  United  SUtes  return 
to  the  policy  of  backing  dollars 
with  gold? 

(a)  Yes.  the  United  States  should 

back  our  dollars  with  gold 66 

(b)  No.  the  United  SUtes  should 

not  back  our  dollars  with  gold 29 

(c)  No  opinion 5 

(2)  Should  Congress  extend  the 
period  of  Daylight  Savings  Time 
for  an  additional  two  months? 

(a)  Yes,  Daylight  Savings  Time 
should  have  an  additional  two 
months - 30 

(b)  No.  Daylight  Savings  Time 
should  stay  the  way  it  is 63 

(c)  We  should  get  rid  of  daylight 
savings  time  altogether 7 

(3)  Do  you  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  provide  for  right  of  way 
across  private  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  Interstate  coal  slurry 
pipelines? 

(a)  Yes,  Congress  should  provide  a 
right  of  way  on  private  land  for 
the    construction    of    interstate 

coal  slurry  pipelines 22 

(b)  No,  Congress  should  not  have 
the  right  to  provide  a  right  of 
way  on  private  land  for  coal 
slurry  pipelines 74 

(c)  No  opinion 4 

(4)  Should  the  Congress  set  the  rate 
of  personal  Income  tax  at  a  fixed 
percentage,  applicable  across  the 
board  at  all  income  levels,  rather 
than  retain  the  present  graduat- 
ed system? 

(a)  Yes,  Congress  should  set  the 
rate  of  personal  income  tax  at  a 
fixed  percentage 42 

(b)  No,  Congress  should  not  set  the 
rate  of  pereonal  Income  tax  at  a 
fixed  percentage 51 

(c)  No  opinion 7 

(5)  Should  Congress  adopt  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  the  sale  of  grain 
for  export  at  a  price  below  the 
domestic  cost  of  production? 

(a)  Yes,  Congress  should  adopt  leg- 
islation prohibiting  the  sale  of 
grain  at  a  price  below  the  domes- 
tic cost  of  production 67 

(b)  No,  Congress  should  not  adopt 
legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
grain  at  a  price  below  the  domes- 
tic cost  of  production 30 
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(c)  No  opinion 

(6)  Do  you  favor  building  a  new  B-1 
bomber  fleet  at  a  cost  of  (30  bil- 
lion, or  should  we  seek  accelera- 
tion of  cruise  missile  and 
"Stealth"  bomber  technology? 

(a)  Build  B-l's !.... 

(b)  New  technology 

(c)  Neither 

(7)  Would  you  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  permit 
Individual  states  to  determine 
abortion  laws? 

(a)  Yes,  we  would  like  the  states  to 
determine  abortion 

(b)  No,  it  should  be  a  federal  deci- 
sion  

(c)  No  opinion 

(8)  Should  the  Congress  adopt  uni- 
form laws  to  restrict  the  posses- 
sion of  hand  guns  by  criminally 
convicted  and  mentally  disturbed 
persons? 

(a)  Yes.  Congress  should  adopt  leg- 
islation that  would  restrict  the 
possession  of  handguns  by  crimi- 
nally convicted  or  mentally  dis- 
turbed persons 

(b)  No,  Congress  should  not  adopt 
laws  to  restrict  the  possession  of 
hand  guns  by  the  criminally  con- 
victed and  mentally  disturbed 
persons 

(c)  No  opinion 

(9)  Do  you  favor  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union, 
given  the  present  state  of  our 
military  affairs? 

(a)  Yes,  we  would  favor  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union 

(b)  No,  we  would  not  favor  an  arms 
control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union 

(c)  No  opinion 

(10)  Should  the  federal  government 
require  airbags  In  automobiles 
for  crash  protection? 

(a)  Yes.  they  should  require  air 
bags 

(b)  No,  they  should  not  require  air 
bags - 

(c)  No  opinion 

(11)  Should  Congress  extend  the 
period  for  ratification  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment 
beyond  the  present  June  1982 
expiration  date? 

(a)  Yes,  Congress  should  extend 
the  ratification  period 

(b)  No,  Congress  should  not  extend 
the  ratification  period 

(c)  No  opinion 

(12)  Should  the  federal  government 
ease  restrictions  on  the  control 
of  coyotes  which  prey  on  lambs 
and  calves? 

(a)  Yes,  the  federal  government 
should  ease  restrictions  on  the 
control  of  the  coyotes 

(b)  No.  the  federal  government 
should  not  ease  restrictions 

(c)  No  opinion 
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ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
although  several  weeks  have  passed 
since  Congress  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's reconunendation  for  a  waiver  of 
certain  laws  governing  the  Alaska  Nat- 
ural Gas  Transportation  System,  the 
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controversy  continues  to  rage  in  many 
areas  of  the  country. 

Several  self-pr(x;laimed  consumer  ad- 
vocates have  characterized  the  waiver 
package— particularly  the  provision 
for  consumer  prebilling— as  a  con- 
sumer "ripoff."  We  have  repeatedly 
heard  the  chsu-ge  made  that  consum- 
ers would  be  billed  for  gas  they  may 
never  receive.  We  have  also  heard  the 
charge  that  the  prebilling  waiver  is  a 
means  to  shift  all  of  the  risk  of  non- 
completion  from  the  sponsors  to  the 
consumers.  These  so-called  consumer 
advocates  have  failed  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  project  sponsors 
and  gas  producers  are  placing  in 
excess  of  6  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
equity  capital  at  risk— an  investment 
on  which  no  return  will  be  realized 
until  the  pipeline  is  complete  and  gas 
is  flowing.  Since  prebilling  could  only 
occur  after  an  expected  date  of  project 
completion  set  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC),  and 
since  no  return  on  equity  is  allowed 
from  prebilling  on  the  Alaskan  portion 
of  the  pipeline,  the  sponsor  companies 
have  a  tremendous  incentive  to  com- 
plete the  project  on  time.  Therefore, 
prebilling  is  extremely  unlikely.  In 
fact,  the  risk  of  prebilling  is  immeasur- 
ably small. 

While  there  were  honest  differences 
of  opinion  about  this  waiver  package, 
much  of  the  controversy  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  exaggerated,  simplistic, 
one-sided  accounts  of  this  complicated 
issue.  Consequently,  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  a  few  accounts  that  present  an 
evenhanded  description  of  this  matter. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  Curtis  B.  Gans,  a 
Journalist  with  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
This  article  reveals  the  unfair  cover- 
age that  this  issue  received,  and  also 
points  to  the  fact  that  this  waiver 
package  was  a  "close  call"  for  most 
Congressmen  and  Senators. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Dec.  29, 
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SncFUSTic,  Cynical  ahd  Om-SisES 

(By  Curtis  B.  Oans) 

The  1981  Nadir  Award  for  the  lowest  In 
television  journalism  goes  to  Bill  Moyers, 
CBS's  usually  thoughtful  commentator,  for 
his  simplistic,  cynical  and  one-sided  accoimt 
of  the  congressional  debate  on  the  Alaska 
natural  gas  pipeline. 

On  the  eve  of  the  final  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives vote  on  the  issue,  Mr.  Moyers 
began  his  report: 

"Dan  (Rather),  If  you  want  to  know  why 
so  many  people  are  fed  up  with  both  politi- 
cal parties  and  have  stopped  voting  and  If 
you  have  a  strong  stomach,  I  have  a  case  in 
point." 

Mr.  Moyers  then  related  how  John  McMll- 
lian,  chairman  of  the  Northwest  Alaska 
Pipeline  Company,  was  awarded  a  $10  bil- 
lion government  contract  in  1977  to  buUd  a 
pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas  from 
Alaska  to  42  consuming  states,  on  the  provi- 
so that  he  would  finance  construction  from 
private  funds. 


Mr.  Moyers  then  reported  that  in  the  en- 
suing four  years  Mr.  McMUllan  had  failed  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital,  was  now  seeking 
to  "change  the  rules"  tmd  was  asking  Con- 
gress to  force  consumers  to  foot  the  bill— by 
bUllng  them  (or  the  pipeline  before  any  gas 
is  pumped  or  delivered. 

Mr.  Moyers  provided  time  for  two  oppo- 
nents of  pre-billing  consumers  for  the  pipe- 
line. Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum.  a  Demo- 
crat, and  Representative  Thomas  Corcoran, 
a  Republican,  to  vent  their  outrage  at  this 
unusual  procedure. 

Mr.  Moyers  then  spent  the  bulk  of  his 
report  describing  the  campaign  Mr.  McMU- 
llan waged  to  get  congressional  approval  of 
his  financing  package. 

Mr.  Moyers  documented  how  Mr.  McMll- 
lian  and  his  co-investors  contributed  $80,000 
to  members  of  Congress  and  congressional 
campaign  committees.  He  showed  how  Mr. 
McMUllan  lobbied  Congress — using,  among 
others,  former  Vice  President  Mondale. 
former  Democratic  Party  chairman  Robert 
Strauss,  the  law  firm  of  present  Democratic 
Party  chairman  Charles  Manatt  and  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Peter  Hannsford. 
whose  most  prominent  client  was  Ronald 
Reagan  and  whose  moat  prominent  alumnus 
is  Bfichael  Deaver,  White  House  aide. 

The  impUcation  of  Mr.  Moyers'  report  was 
that  Congress  passed  a  pernicious  piece  of 
legislation  because  of  political  influence.  It 
was  made  explicit  in  the  final  sentence  of 
his  report: 

"The  two-party  system  is  not  only  up  for 
grabs— it's  up  for  sale." 

The  truth  of  this  tale  Is  somewhat  more 
complex. 

The  Carter  administration  sought  to  build 
the  pipeline  because  President  Carter  him- 
self feared  the  domestic  supply  of  natural 
gas  might  someday  nm  out,  because  he 
wanted  to  reduce  American  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil  and  because  a  large 
and  plentiful  gas  supply  might  keep  prices 
low. 

Mr.  McMUllan  was  awarded  the  contract. 
In  part  because  of  political  Influence  and  be- 
cause he  promised  not  to  use  either  public 
or  major  oU  company  funds  In  financing  the 
pipeline,  but  also,  In  a  larger  measure,  be- 
cause the  route  he  proposed  for  the  pipeline 
was  favored  by  most  environmentalists. 

Since  part  of  that  route  went  through 
Canada,  Mr.  Carter  promised  the  Canadian 
government  that  the  United  States  would 
underwrite  the  costs  of  the  Canadian  seg- 
ment. 

President  Reagan,  on  taking  office,  reaf- 
firmed the  government's  commitment  of 
both  buUdlng  the  pipeline  and  covering  Ca- 
nadian costs. 

After  four  years.  Mr.  McMUllan  was 
unable  to  raise  the  money  to  complete  the 
pipeline.  Accordingly,  he  sought  waivers 
from  his  original  agreement  to,  among  other 
things,  permit  oU  compalnes  to  Invest  In  the 
project  and  to  entice  bank  Investment  by.  If 
necessary,  bUlIng  consumers  for  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  waivers,  consum- 
ers might  be  bUled  for  part  of  the  construc- 
tion costs,  but  only  after  1987.  only  If  the 
project  was  partlaUy  but  not  fuUy  complet- 
ed and  only  If  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Comnilsslon  specifically  approved  such 
bUling. 

The  problem  for  Congress,  which  had  to 
approve  the  waiver  package,  was  made  more 
difficult  by  the  procedure  written  Into  the 
original  legislation  governing  congressional 
consideration  of  any  waivers.  Congress  had 
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only  60  days  to  consider  the  waivers  and 
could  not  amend  them. 

On  the  one  hand,  legislators  were  being 
asked  to  accept  a  dubious  scheme  for  pre- 
billing  consumers  for  services  not  yet  ren- 
dered. On  the  other,  if  they  refused  to  vote 
the  waiver  package,  they  were  Jeopardizing 
America's  relations  with  Canada,  voting  cer- 
tain death  for  the  pipeline  and  with  it  the 
opportunity  to  provide  a  new.  large  supply 
of  natural  gas.  A  close  call. 

The  actual  vote,  however,  wa£  not  close. 
By  a  vote  of  17-1  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee passed  the  waivers.  By  a  vote  of  75- 
19,  the  full  Senate  supported  them.  The 
waiver  package  passed  the  House  Interior 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  32-7,  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  27-14  and  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  50-vote  margin. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  Mr.  Moyer's 
story. 

Why,  if  the  vote  was  as  one-sided  in  favor 
of  the  waiver  package  as  it  was,  did  he  allow 
only  opponents  to  speak? 

Why  did  he  fail  to  present  any  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Ixsue? 

Why  did  he  choose  expllclty  to  leave  the 
impression  that  anyone  who  voted  for  the 
waivers  had  been  bought  by  Mr.  McMllllan? 

Why  did  he  choose  to  impugn  the  integri- 
ty of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  waiver 
package. 

Why  did  he  fall  to  show  how  broad  the 
congressional  consensus  on  behalf  of  the 
waivers  really  was? 

The  story  of  Mr.  McMllllan's  lobbying  ac- 
tivities and  their  supposed  impact  on  the 
outcome  originated  with  Ralph  Nader,  a 
fierce  opponent  of  the  waivers.  Mr  Moyers 
bought  the  story  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

But  while  It  Is  legitimate  for  Mr.  Nader, 
the  lobbyist,  to  engage  in  propaganda,  it  is 
not  legitimate  for  Mr.  Moyers  to  act  as  a 
non-critical  conduit.  The  Journalist's  role  is 
to  act  as  a  filter  which  separates  the  truth 
from  fiction. 

There  were  undoubtedly  some  in  Congress 
who  were  persuaded  to  vote  for  the  waivers 
by  campaign  contributions,  actual  or  prom- 
ised. (Although  even  here,  it  behooves  the 
serious  Journalist  to  document  who  and 
how.) 

But  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Congress  this  issue  was  typical  of  many 
Congress  is  called  upon  to  adjudicate,  a 
close  judgment  call  with  some  right  on  both 
sides.  The  final  vote  was  along  neither  party 
nor  ideological  lines. 

Would  not  the  nation  have  been  better 
served  If  the  actions  of  Congress  had  been 
accurately  reported?  Would  not  the  public 
have  been  better  Informed  had  they  been 
presented  with  the  complexity  of  the  deci- 
sions their  legislators  faced? 

In  a  larger  sense,  is  it  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  and  elected  office-holders  alone 
which  is  responsible  for  voter  disaffection  or 
does  the  characterization  of  that  conduct  in 
reports  such  as  Jtx.  Moyer's  contribute  to 
public  cynlcsim? 

Mr.  Moyers  has  shown  he  can  be  a  fine 
journalist.  This  was  not,  however,  his  finest 
hour. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE  THUNDER- 
BIRDS  CANNOT  BE  ALLOWED 
TO  DIE 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  loss  of  the  four  members  of  the 
Air  Force  Thunderbirds  is  a  tragedy 
that  will  be  felt  by  all  Americans  for 


many  years  to  come.  It  is  a  painful, 
but  moving  reminder  of  the  bravery 
and  valor  of  aU  of  the  Americans  that 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  ask  that  an  article  by  Ned  Day. 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Review  Journal,  entitled  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Thunderbirds  Cannot  be 
Allowed  "To  Die,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Spirit  or  THxnfDERBiRos  Cakhot  Be 
AixowxD  To  Die 

(By  Ned  Day) 

You  couldn't  help  but  notice  his  eyes.  It's 
as  close  to  crying  In  public  as  a  major  gener- 
al comes. 

But  at  the  last  moment  Monday,  MaJ. 
Gen.  James  Gregory  choked  back  his  emo- 
tion, sucked  up  his  gut.  faced  the  assembled 
TV  cameras,  and  made  his  awful  announce- 
ment with  dignity,  decorum  and  simplicity. 

"Four  members  of  the  demonstration 
team  were  killed  today."  the  general  said. 

A  disaster  at  Indian  Springs  had  claimed 
the  lives  of  the  Air  Force's  most  cherished 
fliers,  the  gallant  men  of  the  Thunderbirds 
precision  flying  team.  It  was  an  occasion  for 
grief  not  only  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base, 
where  the  group  is  headquartered,  but 
throughout  the  Las  Vegas  community, 
which  identifies  so  closely  with  the  Thun- 
derbirds. 

Almost  Immediately,  Gregory  was  hit  with 
a  barrage  of  questions  which  seemed  Impos- 
sible to  answer  Monday.  How  could  it 
happen  that  all  four  planes  went  down 
within  seconds  of  each  other?  Was  it  an 
equipment  malfunction,  or  pilot  error? 
Were  they  Involved  In  a  particularly  danger- 
ous maneuver? 

Maybe  the  stickiest  question  came  from  a 
reporter  who  asked  Gregory  about  the 
future  of  the  Thunderbirds.  After  all.  two 
pilots  were  killed  within  months  of  each 
other  last  year.  Now.  four  more  are  gone. 

Are  the  vicarious  thrills  and  chills  sup- 
plied by  these  young  men  really  worth  the 
toU  in  human  carnage? 

In  the  wake  of  Monday's  tragedy,  the 
answer  of  many  observers  would  be  "of 
course  not."  And,  in  the  weeks  to  come, 
you'll  hear  a  Cassandra  chorus  of  critics 
who  will  call  for  the  Thunderbirds  to  be  dis- 
banded, charging  that  the  group's  antics  are 
an  unnecessary  folly,  a  dangerous  display  of 
military  hubris. 

A  case  against  the  Thunderbirds  also  can 
be  made  on  other  grounds,  primarily  the 
annual  (3.5  million  cost  of  keeping  the  team 
in  the  air.  Moreover,  the  six  jet  planes 
which  have  gone  down  in  recent  months 
cost  taxpayers  well  more  than  $18  million  in 
lost  equipment.  Given  the  Pentagon's  con- 
tinuing lament  about  budget  constraints, 
this  aerial  circus  would  seem  expendable,  es- 
pecially now. 

These  all  are  arguments  easily  made:  Save 
the  pilots'  lives;  save  the  taxpayers'  money. 

But  if  you  saw  Gregory  in  action  Monday, 
you  got  the  distinct  impression  that  neither 
he,  nor  the  men  and  women  at  Nellis,  are 
going  to  accept  an  end  to  the  Thunderbirds. 

Oh,  they  feel  as  badly  as  anyone  about 
the  four  downed  airmen.  You  could  see  the 
pain  etched  In  their  faces:  they  mourn  their 
comrades.  But  Gregory  and  his  troops  also 
understand  that  the  Thunderbirds  perform 
an  important  service,  one  that's  worth  the 
financial  burden,  one  that  may  well  be 
worth  the  lives  of  four  courageous  young 
men. 


What  the  Thunderbirds  provide  to  all  of 
us  Is  pride  in  our  collective  abilities  (which 
they  stretch  to  the  limit)  and  pride  In  our 
collective  courage  (which  they  demonstrate 
dally). 

These  men  knowingly  put  themselves  at 
risk  to  give  Americans  a  sense  of  self-esteem 
that  cannot  be  measured  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  or  even  in  lives  lost.  After  all, 
what  good  is  a  society  where  the  members 
are  afraid  to  soar  like  eagles,  where  they 
dare  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  fate, 
where  they  turn  away  from  the  risks  of  pas- 
sion for  the  safety  of  frigid  logic? 

Not  all  of  us  can  fly  In  fancy  jet  planes, 
swerving,  dipping,  climbing  and  diving.  In 
fact,  this  unique  sensation  is  reserved  for  a 
special  few. 

But  this  passion  reflects  a  drive  deep 
within  the  soul  of  any  human  being  who  rel- 
ishes freedom.  And  it's  the  Thunderbirds 
who.  each  year,  give  millions  of  us  the 
chance  to  drill  vicariously,  the  chance  to 
glory  in  patriotic  fervor,  the  chance  to  be 
free.  They  are.  In  short,  a  symbol. 

To  deny  the  Thunderbirds  is  to  deny 
something  central  to  the  American  Spirit, 
albeit  something  so  spiritual  as  to  be  virtu- 
ally indefinable. 

Granted,  a  decision  to  ground  the  Thun- 
derbirds would  make  life  a  lot  safer  for  the 
Air  Force  pilots  involved.  It  certainly  would 
save  the  rest  of  us  a  lot  of  money.  But  the 
trade-off  Inherent  In  this  seems  Intolerable 
tome. 

Men  must  look  at  the  stars.  They  must 
challenge  Cape  Hatteras,  despite  the  thun- 
derous storms.  They  must  venture  into  the 
darkest  jungle  and  yearn  to  walk  on  the 
moon.  That's  why  the  lion-hearted  men  of 
the  Thunderblrd  team  Just  continue  to  put 
themselves  at  risk  by  stretching  their  tech- 
nology and  their  personal  abilities  to  the 
limit.  They  must  do  this  for  all  of  us. 

Thanks  to  them,  we  all  soar  like  eagles.* 


TRAILSIDE  MURDERS  SOLVED 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
aclmowledge  the  humanitarian  efforts 
of  a  group  of  local.  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcers.  They  are  the  men  and 
women  whose  unfailing  efforts  led  to 
the  capture  and  arrest  of  the  suspect- 
ed "Trailside  Murderer." 

After  investigating  over  21.000  po- 
tential suspects,  400  of  whom  were 
thoroughly  Investigated,  the  suspect 
was  arrested  last  May  at  his  San  Fran- 
cisco home.  More  than  30  agencies  and 
approximately  100  lawmen  from  San 
Francisco  an(l  Santa  Cruz  took  part  in 
the  21 -month  hunt.  The  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Co.  alone  spent  more  than 
$100,000  tracing  and  taping  phone 
calls. 

At  the  annual  peace  officer's  dinner 
of  the  San  Rafael  Elks  Lodge,  the  39 
who  formed  the  Marin  segment  of  the 
task  force  were  collectively  honored 
with  the  "Peace  Officer  of  the  Year" 
award  in  April  of  last  year.  Those  hon- 
ored were: 

Marin  County  Sheriff's  Department— Re- 
tired Captain  Sidney  Stlnson.  Lt.  Donald 
Besse,  Sgt.  Richard  Keaton.  Sgt.  Dennis 
Flnnegan,  Sgt.  William  "Buzz"  Keaton.  Ret. 
Sgt.  Ed  Levlne,  8gt.  Charles  Prandi.  Sgt.  An- 
thony Russo,  Sgt.  Joe  Fitzgerald,  Deputy 
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Richard  Laden,  Deputy  Lisa  Caceres. 
Deputy  Linda  Schmld,  Deputy  Ray  May- 
nard.  Deputy  Eric  Bendura.  and  Deputy 
Steve  Nash. 

San  Rafael  Police  Department— Detective 
Fred  Castillo.  Detective  John  Childress.  De- 
tective Gary  Frugoll.  and  Detective  John 
Nunez. 

Those  agents  honored  from  the  Federal 
Investigation  Bureau— Mike  Dooher,  Robert 
Tucker.  Paul  Schumacher.  Robert  Casper. 
Robert  Goldman,  John  Conway,  and  Tom 
Hopkins. 

Others  honored  were— Detective  Gordon 
Card.  Detective  Jerry  Harman,  and  Reserve 
Detective  Dick  Fountalne,  all  of  the  Mill 
Valley  Police  Department.  Detective  Brooks 
Blaskower  of  the  Tiburon  Police  Depart- 
ment; Deputy  District  Attorney  Ernest 
Zimino.  Inspector  Don  Rose  and  Inspector 
Charles  Numark.  all  of  the  Marin  District 
Attorney's  Office;  William  Bennett  of  the 
State  Department  of  Justice:  state  park 
rangers  Jim  Nelder  and  Ron  Anglers;  feder- 
al park  rangers  Leroy  Brock  and  Herb 
Oercke  and  agents  Larry  WUllams  and 
George  Henderson  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

I,  along  with  every  other  American, 
should  be  proud  of  these  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  I  commend  them  for 
their  efforts.* 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  MIRIAM 
CENTER  FOR  THE  AGED 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Daughters  of  Miriam  Center  for  the 
Aged  recently  celebrated  their  60th 
anniversary.  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  all  who  have  devoted  their 
time  and  energy  to  this  outstanding 
institution.  The  citizens  of  northern 
New  Jersey  are  truly  lucky  to  have  a 
facility  of  such  high  caliber  available 
to  them. 

My  vtelt  to  the  center  gave  me  a 
firsthand  look  at  the  genuine  warmth 
and  compassion  of  their  staff  and  the 
comfort  and  contentment  of  those 
they  care  for.  I  was  truly  impressed  by 
the  emphasis  placed  on  maximizing 
the  independence  of  each  patient,  al- 
lowing them  to  live  fuller,  more  pro- 
ductive lives.  I  applaud  their  efforts 
and  accomplishments. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Daughters 
of  Miriam  Center  for  the  Aged  will 
continue  to  live  up  to  its  high  stand- 
ards and  national  reputation  for  out- 
standing health  care  of  the  elderly  for 
years  to  come.* 


ABILITIES  DEMONSTRATED  BY 
THE  DISABLED 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
1981  was  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons.  I  am  gratified  about 
the  results  of  this  year  of  handicapped 
recognition  because  it  provided  a 
fonmi  for  the  disabled  to  demonstrate 
their  potential,  a  potential  which  is 
often  underestimated. 

My  colleagues  and  I  began  working 
on  behedf  of  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons  (lYDP)  in  November 
1980,  when  we  sponsored  Senate  Con- 


current Resolution  73,  which  pro- 
claimed 1981  as  the  official  year  of 
recognition  for  handicaped  persons  in 
America  and  around  the  world.  Early 
in  1982,  I  sponsored  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  4,  which  expressed 
congressional  support  for  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  Disabled  Persons  and 
related  projects  throughout  the  year. 
In  addition,  on  July  8.  1981,  I  Joined 
my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
handicapped  climbers  who  successfully 
scaled  Mount  Rainier,  by  sponsoring 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  167. 
This  legislation  paid  tribute  to  the  11 
climbers  who  demonstrated  the  mean- 
ing of  true  courage  and  dedication  in 
overcoming  disabilities.  I  continue  to 
encourage  groups  of  disabled  persons 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  theme 
of  lYDP,  'Pull  Participation  and 
Equality."  It  is  active  participation, 
such  as  the  Mount  Rainier  climb  that 
will  encourage  social  and  economic  ad- 
vancement of  the  handicapped. 

Recently,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  a  group  of  handicapped 
pilots  in  their  efforts  to  become  in- 
volved in  lYDP.  Their  organization  is 
luiown  as  Abilities  Demonstrated  by 
the  Disabled  (ADD).  I  first  became  fa- 
miliar with  ADD  when  its  president, 
Mr.  Zane  Myers  from  Laveme.  Calif., 
visited  my  Washington  office  in  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  Myers  explained  ADD's 
proposed  aviation  event  and  asked  for 
my  assistance  in  obtaining  either 
White  House  or  official  Government 
recognition.  ADD  has  received  author- 
ization from  Federal  Aviation  Interna- 
tional and  the  National  Aeronautics 
Association  to  attempt  to  set  a  series 
of  20  new  national  and  world  ultra- 
light aviation  records. 

The  purpose  of  this  event  is  to  publi- 
cize and  demonstrate  the  abilities  of 
the  disabled.  ADD  firmly  believes  that 
the  disabled  can  successfully  compete 
in  a  fair  and  open  Job  market  if  the 
public  and  employers  are  confident  of 
their  abilities.  As  Sherman  E.  Rood- 
zant,  national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans,  said: 

It  (the  event)  will  not  only  bring  high  visi- 
bility to  the  abilities  of  disabled  persons; 
but  It  will  open  up  whole  new  avanues  of  in- 
dependence, opportunity  and  recreation  of 
thousands  of  disabled  persons. 

I  believe  ADD's  aviation  event  exem- 
plifies the  theme  of  lYDP.  fuU  partici- 
pation. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  ADD's  sup- 
port of  the  administration's  policies 
regarding  the  handicapped,  especially 
in  the  area  of  emplojmient.  They 
agree  with  President  Reagan  that 
there  should  be  no  special  treatment 
or  consideration  given  to  the  handi- 
capped in  hiring.  ADD  opposes  numer- 
ical requirements  in  hiring  and  be- 
lieves the  handicapped  should  be  em- 
ployed solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
quadifications.  Like  President  Reagan 
and  myself.  ADD  believes  that  equal 
employment     opportunity     programs 


(EEO)  hinder  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can practice  of  hiring  persons  accord- 
ing to  individual  merit.  Rather,  EEO 
programs  allow  quota  systems  and  nu- 
meric equality  to  override  the  abilities 
of  individuals. 

I  believe  the  goal  of  all  Americans 
should  be  a  conunitment  to  social  and 
economic  advancement  for  all.  The 
event  proposed  by  ADD  would  be  a 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  handicapped  pilots  and  ex- 
emplify the  positive  abilities  and  po- 
tential of  the  disabled.  I  hope  that 
other  handicapped  groups  will  follow 
the  example  of  Abilities  Demonstrated 
by  the  Disabled  as  they  demonstrate 
the  theme  of  the  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons,  "Pull  Participa- 
tion and  Equality". 


INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  of  our  col- 
league. Senator  John  H.  Chatee,  for 
all  of  his  efforts  to  improve  the  indi- 
vidual retirement  acccount  program. 
Before  the  changes  which  he  proposed 
last  year  were  enacted  into  law,  IRA's 
were  not  permitted  for  those  who  were 
covered  by  current  pension  plans.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  foresaw 
that  this  approach  to  Individual  retire- 
ment accounts  would  cause  difficul- 
ties, because  the  mobility  of  our  work 
force  means  that  workers  depending 
upon  pensions  for  the  future  rather 
than  savings  may  face  financial  disas- 
ter if  they  change  Jobs  and  lose  vital 
pension  benefits.  Unfortunately,  this 
predicament  exists  for  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  at  one  time  enrolled  in 
pension  plans.  As  a  result,  he  began  ef- 
forts to  create  changes  in  legislation  to 
create  benefits  for  those  excluded 
from  the  IRA  program. 

In  January  of  L981.  Mr.  Chatee  first 
introduced  legislation  to  improve  the 
individual  retirement  account  program 
by  allowing  those  already  covered  by 
pensions  to  also  save  through  an  IRA 
account,  and  to  increase  the' amount 
exemptable  each  year  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000  for  each  qualified  wage  earner. 
The  public  response  to  this  change  in 
the  law  has  been  enthusiastic,  al- 
though few  are  aware  that  Senator 
Chatee  has  been  primarily  responsible 
for  the  expanded  individual  retire- 
ment account.  The  result  of  these  ac- 
tions has  been  to  make  the  IRA  avail- 
able to  44  million  more  people  in  the 
work  force  than  before,  and  is  estimat- 
ed to  have  stimulated  $28  billion  in 
new  IRA  savings  in  1981  alone.  Such 
new  investment  will  have  a  widespread 
positive  Impact  on  our  economy  to 
stimulate  productivity  and  business  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  Chatee's  program  has  helped  to 
encourage   millions   of  Americans   to 
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begin  saving  for  the  future  as  a  way  of 
life.  Such  a  change  In  the  psyche  of 
Americans  will  help  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  It  will  be  particularly  help- 
ful in  easing  the  financial  situation  of 
senior  citizens  in  the  future,  at  a  time 
when  the  value  of  the  entire  Social  Se- 
curity System  for  future  generations  is 
questionable.  Senator  Chafee's  IRA 
program  offers  a  great  deal  of  assist- 
ance to  the  American  people,  for 
which  his  efforts  should  be  widely  rec- 
ognized and  applauded.* 


POOD  STAMPS 


•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  on  January 
26.  1982,  President  Reagan  said  the 
following: 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  wOd  charges  you 
may  have  heard,  this  administration  has  not 
and  will  not  turn  Its  back  on  America's  el- 
derly or  America's  poor. 

Unfortunately,  charges  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  turning  its 
back  on  elderly  and  poor  Americans, 
and  most  especially  elderly  poor  Amer- 
icans, are  anything  but  wild.  Such 
charges  are.  in  my  opinion,  indisputa- 
ble. The  President's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1983  food  stamp  cutbacks  provide 
a  case  in  point. 

Currently  there  are  about  2.2  million 
food  stamp  households  with  elderly 
and  disabled  members.  While  there 
have  been  many  serious  criticisms  lev- 
eled at  this  program,  overutilization  of 
this  program  by  elderly  and  disabled 
persons  has  never  been  one  of  them. 
In  fact,  elderly  participation  has  been 
historically  low.  at  least  in  part  due  to 
the  ordeal  of  applying  and  qualifying 
for  the  program  and  due  to  the  stigma 
of  utilizing  stamps  in  public  view. 
Thus,  it  is  widely  accepted  that  only 
the  truly  needy  among  the  elderly  and 
disabled— who  must  also  meet  strict 
Income  and  assets  tests— actually  par- 
ticipate. 

Yet  according  to  preliminary  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates, 
the  Reagan  budget  proposals  would 
reduce  or  terminate  food  stamp  assist- 
ance for  92  percent  of  all  households 
with  elderly  or  disabled  members. 
Over  26  percent  of  all  elderly  and  dis- 
abled households,  or  about  760,000 
people,  would  be  thrown  off  the  pro- 
gram or  have  their  benefits  reduced  to 
such  a  smaU  amount  that  they  would 
no  longer  participate.  Altogether,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  about  25  percent  of  the  food 
stamp  dollars  now  paid  to  elderly  and 
disabled  participants  would  be  taken 
away.  The  average  loss  for  all  elderly 
households  would  be  about  $16  a 
month,  or  $192  a  year. 

I,  for  one,  find  it  astounding  that 
the  President  believes  that  92  percent 
of  elderly  and  disabled  food  stamp 
households  can  afford  to  have  their 
subsistence.  and  in  some  cases,  less 
than  subsistence,  benefits  cut.  To  me. 


such  proposals  indicate  a  frightening 
lack  of  awareness  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  will  be  affected. 
Can  the  President  really  believe  that 
millions  of  elderly  and  disabled  per- 
sons already  living  at  or  near  poverty 
levels  can  afford  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  their  food  budgets?  Does  he  re- 
alize that  a  loss  of  $16  a  month  could 
mean  that  many  elderly  and  disabled 
persons  will  run  out  of  food  before  the 
end  of  each  month? 

The  President  would  cut  benefits  in 
several  ways.  For  starters,  he  would 
cut  all  food  stamp  recipients'  benefits 
by  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
their  disposable  incomes.  So,  for  in- 
stance, an  elderly  couple  whose. sole 
income  is  social  security  payments  of 
$425  a  month— or  less  than  90  percent 
of  the  poverty  line— would  have  its 
food  stamp  benefits  cut  62  percent— 
from  $312  to  $120  a  year.  Another 
Reagan  proposal,  to  eliminate  the  $10 
minimum  benefit  that  applies  to  most 
elderly  and  disabled  households,  would 
reduce  this  couple's  food  stamp  bene- 
fits further,  to  $108  a  year. 

If,  in  addition,  this  couple  were  to 
receive  any  Government  aid  to  help 
with  high  fuel  bills  in  the  winter 
months,  the  Reagan  budget  proposals 
would  cut  their  food  stamps  by  an 
amount  equal  to  35  to  50  percent  of 
the  fuel  assistance  received.  If  this  hy- 
pothetical couple  received  as  little  as 
$30  a  month  in  fuel  assistance,  they 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  food 
stamp  program  for  those  months.  For 
them,  the  "heat  or  eat"  dilemma  could 
be  very  real.  In  my  home  State  of  Ver- 
mont, where  it  is  not  unusual  for 
winter  fuel  bills  to  run  $300  to  $400  a 
month,  the  President's  proposal  on 
fuel  assistance  could  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect. 

That  the  President  would  propose 
such  sharp  reductions  for  elderly  and 
disabled  persons  is  deeply  disturbing. 
These  are,  after  aU,  persons  least 
likely  to  be  able  to  augment  their 
income  from  outside  sources  in  order 
to  make  up  for  a  loss  in  food  stamp 
benefits.  What  is  even  more  disturbing 
are  increasing  reports  of  starvation 
and  malnutrition  among  our  senior 
citizens,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
are  women.  A  recently  published  book, 
"Starving  in  the  Shadow  of  Plenty." 
by  Loretta  Schwartz-Nobel.  Putnam 
Publishers,  dociunents  widespread 
hunger  among  elderly  Americans,  even 
before  last  year's  budget  reductions 
were  enacted.  Today's  newspapers  are 
full  of  stories  about  private  charities 
and  feeding  programs  being  swamped 
beyond  their  capacity  due  to  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  and  social  pro- 
gram cutbacks.  If  these  reports  are  ac- 
curate, and  I  believe  they  are,  a  new 
round  of  budget  cutbacks  would 
impose  an  unconscionable  degree  of 
human  suffering  on  low-income  Amer- 
icans. 


Of  course,  it  is  not  only  the  elderly 
and  disabled  who  would  be  harshly  af- 
fected by  the  President's  food  stamp 
proposals.  Nearly  all  participants— 
about  85  percent— would  be  cut  and  it 
appears  that  low  wage  or  part-time 
working  households— mostly  female- 
headed— with  children  would  face 
more  severe  reductions  than  anyone 
else.  They  stand  to  lose  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  food  stamp  benefits  they 
now  receive  if  the  new  Reagan  propos- 
als are  enacted. 

Last  year.  Congress  cut  the  food 
stamp  program  by  $2.3  billion,  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  20  percent.  Eligibility 
was  limited  to  persons  who  meet  the 
President's  definition  of  "truly 
needy."  It  sho'uld  come  as  no  surprise 
that  the  additional  $2.8  billion  the 
President  seeks  to  cut  this  year  caimot 
be  achieved  without  harsh  effects  on 
millions  of  poor  people.  His  proposals 
have  nothing  to  do  with  cutting  fraud 
and  abuse.  They  are  benefit  cutbacks, 
plain  and  simple. 

The  Reagan  budget  on  social  pro- 
grams is  being  justified  by  a  recitation 
of  sweeping  national  statistics  on  ex- 
penditures and  meaningless  and  false 
generalizations  about  the  comfortable 
status  of  low  income  people,  without 
any  evaluation  of  the  real  life  effects 
these  budget  reductions  would  have. 
The  President  proposes  such  wide- 
spread and  severe  reductions  for  those 
most  in  need  that  it  can  Indeed  be 
charged  that  the  President  is  turning 
his  back  on  the  poor  and  elderly  in 
this  country  •• 


BOB  KABEL 


•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  say  a  few 
words  about  one  of  my  staff  members. 
Bob  Kabel.  As  some  of  my  colleagues 
alreeujy  know.  Bob  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion at  the  White  House  and  will  be 
assiuning  his  new  duties  there  very 
soon. 

Bob  has  served  on  my  staff  through- 
out the  entire  period  in  which  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Most  of 
this  time  he  has  served  as  my  legisla- 
tive director,  coordinating  all  aspects 
of  my  legislative  work.  Bob's  counsel 
has  been  most  important  to  me,  as  has 
his  dedication  to  the  many  and  varied 
responsibilitieB  he  has  undertaken. 

In  his  new  position.  Bob  will  be  serv- 
ing as  White  House  liaison  to  the 
Senate.  In  this  capacity.  Bob  will  be 
working  closely  with  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  their  staffs.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  my  colleagues  will  find  in 
Bob  the  same  qualities  of  insight,  ob- 
jectivity, and  integrity  from  which  I 
have  benefited  over  the  past  5V4  years. 
I  am  equally  confident  that  Bob's 
thorough  understanding  of  the  Senate 
will  provide  a  valuable  contribution  to 
a  close  and  strong  relationship  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress. 
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I  wish  Bob  every  success  in  his  new  as- 
signment and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing to  benefit  from  Bob's  under- 
standing and  friendship.* 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE 
TURKISH  CONSUL  GENERAL  IN 
LOS  ANGELES 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  my  condolences  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Kemal  Arikan,  the  Turkish 
Consul  General,  who  was  brutally 
gunned  down  by  Armenian  terrorists 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  am  appalled  by  this 
latest  act  of  terrorism  which  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  1973  killing  of  the  Turk- 
ish Consul  and  Consul  General,  also  in 
Los  Angeles. 

I  commend  the  fine  work  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  In  appre- 
hending the  assailants,  and  I  hope 
that  the  other  is  soon  in  custody. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  lost  21 
diplomatic  officials  or  family  members 
to  Armenian  terrorism  during  the  past 
9  years.  What  we  are  facing  here  is 
international  terrorism.  The  Justice 
Commandos  of  Armenian  Genocide 
has  already  claimed  credit  for  the  as- 
sassination of  Turkish  diplomats  in 
Australia  and  Western  Europe.  It 
forms  one  of  the  two  Armenian  terror- 
ist organizations  operating,  strangely 
enough,  not  in  Turkey  but  in  Western 
Europe,  Australia,  and  the  United 
States.  The  second  group,  ASALA  [Ar- 
menian Secret  Army  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Armenia]  is  strictly  Marxist, 
and  wants  to  incorporate  Eastern  Ana- 
tolia into  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
of  Armenia. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  terrorist  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  world.  I  strong- 
ly recommend  that  an  investigation  be 
made  into  the  workings  of  the  Justice 
Commandos  of  Armenian  Genocide  in 
California  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  LITHUANIA 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
February  16  Lithuanians  everywhere 
will  be  commemorating  the  16th  anni- 
versary of  the  reestablishment  of  an 
independent  state  of  Lithuania,  and 
the  731st  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Lithuanian  State  in  1251.  It  is  a 
day  of  Joy,  for  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  a  proud  heritage;  but  is  is  also  a 
day  of  sadness,  since  the  sovereign 
nation  of  Lithuania  continues  to 
suffer  brutal  oppression  at  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  history  of  that  oppression  is 
plain  for  all  to  see.  After  120  years  of 
domination  by  czarist  Russia,  and  oc- 
cupation by  the  German  and  Russian 
armies  during  World  War  I  and  in  its 
aftermath,  Lithuania  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  July 
12,  1920.  In  that  treaty,  the  Soviet 
Union    recognized    Lithuania's    inde- 


pendence and  renounced  "forever"  all 
rights  of  sovereignty.  However,  the  So- 
viets honored  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence for  less  than  20  years. 

In  1939,  after  the  Germans  and  Sovi- 
ets had  taken  Poland,  Hitler  occupied 
the  city  of  Klaipeda  in  eastern  Lithua- 
nia. A  few  months  later,  Stalin  forced 
a  mutual  assistance  treaty  on  the  Lith- 
uanians, and  stationed  garrisons  on 
Lithuanian  soil.  In  June  of  1940,  de- 
manding a  "friendly"  government,  the 
Soviet  Union  occupied  all  of  Lithua- 
nia. In  July  of  that  year,  a  fixed  elec- 
tion produced  a  congress  which  "re- 
quested" that  Lithuania  be  incorporat- 
ed as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union— a  re- 
quest which  was,  of  course,  all  to  read- 
ily accepted.  The  Nazis  occupied  Lith- 
uania in  1941  and  colonized  the 
nation.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  instead 
of  being  liberated,  Lithuania  was  again 
placed  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  imprisonment  of  Lithuania  and 
her  Baltic  sisters,  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  crimes  of  his- 
tory. The  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized this  imprisorunent.  We  have 
continued  to  grant  official  recognition 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  established  by 
independent  Lithuania,  as  we  should. 

Despite  the  shadow  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion, the  Lithuanian  people  are  a  shin- 
ing example  to  all  nations.  For  centur- 
ies they  have  consistently  stood  for 
freedom,  peace,  and  culture.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  they  lead  Eastern  Europe 
in  promoting  individual  liberties. 
During  the  domination  by  czarist 
Russia,  they  steadfastly  fought  to  pre- 
serve their  own  language  and  culture. 
During  the  independent  years  of  the 
20th  century,  they  took  great  strides 
In  improving  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion, and  music  suid  literature  flour- 
ished. While  under  the  heel  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  have  courageously 
held  to  the  spirit  of  independence,  and 
the  hope  of  liberation  for  their  home- 
land. Lithuanian-Americans  have  con- 
tinued this  example,  preserving  their 
heritage  as  well  as  contributing  great- 
ly to  our  own  society  in  almost  every 
field  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  hopes  of 
all  Lithuanians  on  this  day.  We  have 
seen  time  and  again,  most  recently  in 
Afghanistan  and  Poland,  that  oppres- 
sion is  the  cornerstone  of  political  rule 
in  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  call  on  every 
American  to  Join  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  celebrating  their  independ- 
ence, and  in  working  for  the  day  when 
all  nations  of  the  world  will  be  truly 
free.* 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 


or  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  eight  such  notifications 
have  been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  preliminary  no- 
tifications at  the  office  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229. 
Dirksen  Building. 

The  notification  follows: 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C..  9  Feb.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-13053/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professionai  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deas  E>r.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  9  Feb.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-13319/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 
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DcratsK  Securitt  Assistance  Agenct. 

Wtuhington,  D.C.,  February  9,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00001/82ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Pro/esnonal  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Dear   Dr.   Binnznsijk:    By   letter   dated 
February  18,  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  for 
major  equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  (14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 

Defense  Securitt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.,  9  Feb.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-O0104/82ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  9,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00255/82ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
I>EAR   E>R.   Binnendijk:    By   letter   dated 
February  18,  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  po^ble  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  9  Feb.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00417/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnknsijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,   U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 


At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  1  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  E^istem  country  tenta- 
tively estiolated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

(Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  9,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-01398/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear   Dr.   Binnendijk:   By   letter  dated 
February  18,  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 

Defense  Secttrity  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  9,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-1291  l/81ct 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated 
February  18,  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

(Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director.m 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  duiing  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  notifica- 


tions which  have  been  received.  The 
classified  annex  referred  to  in  one  of 
the  covering  letters  is  available  to  Sen- 
ators in  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  room  4229,  Dirksen 
Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C,  January  29,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-12207/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Oiairiian:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  We  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-16,  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  $56  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Jakes  Ahkann. 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-16 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUiom 

Major  defense  equipment ' $0 

Other _ 56 

Total 56 

■  As  included  la  the  D.S.  Munitions  List.  >  part  of 
the  Internktional  Traffic  in  Arms  Resulatlons 
(ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: This  case  provides  for  the  amend- 
ment of  an  existing  foreign  military  sales 
agreement  under  which  ship-related  spares, 
repair  parts,  consumables,  and  uniform 
items  may  be  requisitioned  directly  from 
U.S.  military  supply  sources  by  the  Royal 
Saudi  Naval  Forces. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (RAH. 
Amendment  No.  1 ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  29 
Jan.  1982. 

PoucY  Justification 

SAUDI  ARABIA— SAUDI  NAVAL  EXPANSION 
PROGRAM  SUPPORT 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  amendment  of  an  existing  for- 
eign military  sales  agreement  to  provide  an 
additional  $56  million  with  which  ship-relat- 
ed spares,  repair  parts,  consumables,  and 
uniform  items  may  be  requisitioned  directly 
from  U.S.  military  supply  sources  by  the 
Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces  (RSNF).  Approv- 
al of  this  request  will  increase  the  value  of 
the  sales  agreement  to  $80  million. 

This  sale  is  oonsistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  friendly  nations  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the 
transfer  of  reasonable  mounts  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  im- 
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prove  the  security  of  the  country  through 
RSNF  modernization.  In  a  regional  context, 
enhancement  of  the  defensive  capabilities 
of  Saudi  Arabai  will  also  contribute  to  over- 
all Middle  East  security  and  stability. 

The  United  SUtes  is  assisting  the  RSNF 
to  enlarge  and  modernize  its  forces  through 
the  Saudi  Naval  Expansion  'Program 
(SNEP).  This  program  began  in  1972  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  the  mid-1980's. 
The  SNEP  Includes  the  purchase  of  29  ships 
and  craft,  shore  facilities,  equipment,  logis- 
tical support,  and  training. 

The  sale  of  these  items  will  not  affect  the 
basic  military  balance  in  the  region. 

Procurement  of  these  Items  will  be  from 
the  many  contractors  providing  similar 
items  to  the  U.S.  forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C,  January  29, 1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-12605/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding  here- 
with Transmittal  No.  82-23,  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  the  Philippines  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $36  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

James  Ahmann, 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-23 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Philippines. 
(11)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUiont 

Major  defense  equipment » $28 

Other 8 

Total 36 

■  As  included  in  the  IT.S.  MunlUons  List.  >  part  of 
the    International   Traffic   In   Arms   Reculatlons 

(riAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Fifteen  UH-IH  utility  helicopters, 
three  spare  turbine  engines,  and  quality  as- 
surance services. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UJM). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  rei>ort 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(vill)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  29 
Jan.  1982. 

PoucY  Justification 

PHILIPPINES— UH- IB  UTILITT  HXUCOPTKR8 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines  has 
requested  the  purchase  of  15  UH-IH  utility 
helicopters,  three  spare  turbine  engines,  and 
quality  assurance  services  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $36  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment policy  of  assisting  the  Philippines 


in  its  force  modernization  program.  P*ur- 
ther,  the  sale  will  be  viewed  by  neighboring 
friendly  countries  as  evidence  of  the  U.S.  in- 
terest in  maintaining  regional  peace  and  sta- 
bility. 

The  Philippine  Air  Force  (PAP)  will  use 
the  UH-IH  as  a  multi-purpose  aircraft,  pri- 
marily for  troop  lift  and  administrative  sup- 
port. The  current  PAP  fleet  of  helicopters  is 
aging.  New  replacement  aircraft  are  impera- 
tive for  mission  accomplishment.  The  PAF 
has  an  established  logistical  support  system 
capable  of  maintaining  the  UH-IH. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Bell  Helicop- 
ter Textron  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

ImplemenUtion  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  five  U.S.  Government 
personnel  to  the  Philippines  for  two  weeks. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

WashingUm,  D.C,  January  29,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-12803/81ct. 
.^ion.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith   Transmittal   No.   82-24   and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Thailand  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $23  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

James  Ahmann, 
Acting  Director 

Transmittal  No.  82-24 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(1)  Pro8i)ective  purchaser  Thaaand. 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

UaiOTU 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $18 

Other 5 

Total 23 

>As  Included  in  the  J3A.  llunittons  Ust.  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  In  Amu  ReculaUons 
(FTAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Six  AN/TPQ-36  mortar  locating 
radars  with  support  equipment,  spare  parts, 
and  support  services.  

(iv)  Military  department:  Anny  (UZV). 

(V)  Sales  commlaalon.  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vli)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  29 
Jan.  1982. 

Policy  Justification 

THAILAND— mortar  LOCATING  RADARS 

The  Government  of  Thailand  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  six  AN/TPQ-36  mortar 
locating  radars  with  support  equipment, 
spare  parts,  and  support  services  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $23  million. 


This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  helping  to  Improve  the 
security  of  a  friendly,  moderate  nation 
which  is  an  important  force  for  peace  and 
regional  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  Recent 
events  have  underscored  the  need  for  the 
Thai  armed  forces  to  maintain  well- 
equipped  military  units  to  deter  potentially 
hostile  forces  now  operating  in  neighboring 
countries. 

The  purchase  of  the  radars  and  support 
will  provide  the  Thai  ground  forces  with  an 
automated  capability  for  locating  mortars. 
As  such,  it  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
Thai  counter-mortar  fire. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Corporation  of  FuUerton.  Califor- 
nia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  ten  contractor  technical 
representatives  to  Thailand  for  approxi- 
mately six  months. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

WashingtOTi,  D.C,  29  January  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-12949/81ct. 
Hon.  (Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioru, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Purstiant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  C^ontrol  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-25.  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Thailand  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$23  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  nofity  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely, 

James  Ahmann, 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-25 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser  Thailand. 
(11)  Total  estimated  value: 

MittUmt 

Major  Defense  Equipment  ■ $19 

Other 4 

Total 23 

>  As  included  In  the  VS.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  In  Arms -Reguiatlona 
(rTAR). 

(lii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Twenty-four  M167A1  towed  VXTLCAN 
air  defense  guns  with  support  equipment, 
spare  parts,  training,  and  support. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VAK). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(Vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vU)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(vili)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  29 
Jan.  1982. 

Policy  Justification 
thailand— vulcan  air  defense  guns 
The  Government  of  Thailand  has  request- 
ed   the    purchase    of    24    M167A1    towed 
VULCAN  air  defense  guns  with  radar,  ap- 
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propriate  communications  equipment,  spare 
parts,  training,  and  support  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $23  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  helping  to  improve  the 
security  of  a  friendly,  moderate  nation 
which  is  an  important  force  for  peace  and 
regional  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  Recent 
events  have  underscored  the  need  for  the 
Thai  armed  forces  to  maintain  well- 
equipped  military  units  to  deter  potentially 
hostUe  forces  now  operating  in  neighboring 
countries. 

The  VULCAN  systems  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide a  tactical  air  defense  capability  for  the 
Thai  ground  forces  against  attacking  air- 
craft. As  a  primarily  defensive  weapon,  it  is 
not  considered  to  be  destabilizing  to  the 
military  balance  of  the  region.  The  Thai 
ground  forces  wUl  experience  no  difficulties 
In  operating  or  maintaining  the  VULCAN 
system  after  receiving  the  training  included 
in  the  proposed  sales  program. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Thailand. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DKTEIf  SE  SECURITT  ASSISTANCE  AGENCY, 

Washington,  D.C.,  29  January  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-12283/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chaismam:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Anns  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-27,  concerning 
the   Department   of   the   Army's   proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Turkey  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $34  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,   we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
that  this  action  is  consistent  with  Section 
620C(b)  of  that  statute. 
Sincerely. 

Jakes  Ahmann. 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-27 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Tuj-key. 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

UiUiom 

Major  Defense  Equipment ' $24 

Other 10 

Total 34 

■  As  included  in  the  VS.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Ten  search  and  rescue  and  four  elec- 
tronic warfare  configured  UH-IH  helicop- 
ters with  concurrent  spare  parts,  ancillary 
equipment,  and  support. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UMZ  and 
UNB). 

(V)  Sales  conmiission.  fee,  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid;  None. 

(v1)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 


(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  29 
Jan.  1983 


I    Policy  Justi 


Justification 

turkey— UH-IH  helicopters 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  ten  search  and  rescue  and 
four  electronic  warfare  (EW)  configured 
UH-IH  helicopters  with  concurrent  spare 
parts,  ancillary  equipment,  and  support  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $34  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Turkey  in  fulfillment  of  its 
NATO  obligations;  furthering  NATO  ration- 
alization, standardization,  and  interoperabil- 
ity; and  enhancing  the  defense  of  th%  West- 
em  Alliaoce. 

The  sale  of  these  helicopters  will  enhance 
both  the  search  and  rescue  and  EW  capa- 
bilities of  the  Turkish  Armed  Forces. 
Turkey  will  have  no  difficulty  in  absorbing 
these  helicopters.  These  items  will  be  pro- 
vided In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  on  use  and  transfer  provided  for 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as  em- 
t>odied  in  the  terms  of  the  sale.  The  sale  of 
this  equipment  and  support  will  not  ar<- 
versely  affect  either  the  basic  military  bal- 
ance in  the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  encour- 
age a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
question. 

The  prime  contractors  will  be  Bell  Heli- 
copter, TEXTRON  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
and  AVCO-Lycoming  of  Stratford.  Con- 
necticut. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  one  U.S.  Government  or 
contractor  representative  to  Turkey  for  ap- 
proximately 40  days  for  the  helicopters  and 
two  U.S.  Government  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives for  the  EW  equipment  for  ap- 
proximately 60  days. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington  D.C,  November  23,  1981. 

Pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (the 
Act),  and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  De- 
partment of  State  Delegation  of  Authority 
No.  145,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision 
to  Turkey  of  14  UH-IH  helicopters  is  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  contained  in  sec- 
tion 620(b)  of  the  Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  to  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  the  above- 
named  articles  and  is  based  on  the  justifica- 
tion accompanying  said  certification,  and  of 
which  such  Justification  constitutes  a  full 
explanation. 

James  L.  Buckley. 

Depense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  5  February  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-12901/81ct. 
Hon.  (Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing  herewith   Transmittal    No.    82-20   and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $40  million. 


Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 


I 


Transmittal  No.  82-20 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUions 

Major  defenae  equipment  ■ $36 

Other „ 4 

Total 40 

■  As  included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the    International   Traffic    In    Arms    Regulations 

(ITAR). 

(iii)  E)escription  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  2,111  I-TOW  missiles; 
2,163  practice  missiles;  and  106,000  blast 
simulators. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VDR  and 
WES). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vli)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  December  31. 1981. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  5,  1982. 

Policy  Justification 

saudi  arabia— improveo-tow  missiles, 
practice  missiles.  and  blast  simulators 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  2.111  Improved- 
TOW  (I-TOW)  missiles;  2,163  practice  mis- 
siles; and  106.000  blast  simulators  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $40  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  trans- 
fer of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  arti- 
cles and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  sup- 
port Saudi  Arabia  which  is  an  important 
force  for  moderation  in  the  region. 

The  I-TOW  missiles  will  be  used  to  main- 
tain war  reserve  stock  levels  and  replace  ex- 
pended training  ammunition  stoclcs  by  the 
Saudi  Arabian  National  Guard  (SANG). 
The  practice  missiles  and  blast  simulators 
will  be  used  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  Land 
Forces  (SAlf)  and  the  SANG  for  training 
personnel  in  the  use  of  the  TOW  guided 
missile  system.  This  training  will  improve 
the  defense  posture  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
SALF  and  SANG  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
absorbing  these  items. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  of  Canoga  Park.  Califor- 
nia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 
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DEFENSE  Security  Assistance  Agency.  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  a  negotiated  set-  introduced    S.    2011    to    abolish    these 

Washington,  D.C.  3  February  1982.  tlement  of  the  Cyprus  question.  provisions    liet^use    I    do    not    believe 

In  reply  refer  to  l-l2208/8lct.  The  prime  contractor  will  be  either  the  ^hey  are  working  the  way  we  intended. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy.  Raytheon  Company  of  Lowell    Massachu-  ^                           weaknesses    In 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  setts,  or  the  General  Dynamics  Company  of  ^.^"^    "^  . \"^     ■    Jr \  weaKnesses    in 

uTsmat^^Mhinato^DC  '**"'"°"*'  Pomona.  California.  these  provisions  is  that  they  do  not  aid 

Dear  Mr   Chairman-  Pursuant  to  the  re-  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re-  smaller    firms    that    need    capital    to 

porting  requiremente  of  Siction  36(b)  of  the  Qu're  the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S.  expand  and  grow. 

Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward-  Government  personnel  to  Greece;  however,  xhe  function  Of  a  safe-harbor  lease 

Ing   herewith   Transmittal   No.   82-22   and  contractor  pereonnel  will  be  required  for  ap-  jg  ^o  sell  tax  benefits  that  cannot  be 

under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex  P'"^'";?^^^  ^^'■^,^°""?t  nni""v«r^ti'i^io  "»«<!  "V  one  company  to  another  com- 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De-  taf  'P^J°!  «;PPro«l™ately  one  year  to  pro-  ^                  ^     '  liability  the  ben- 
nartmpnt  of  the  Navv's  oroDosed  Letter  of  vide  technical  services.  Pfr'  *">J="  "Jf  *  ***  iiaouiiy  ine  oen 
oS?  to  GreSe  for  defl^^Tlrticfes  ai^d  There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  efltfi  could   offset.   For  practical   rea- 
services  estimated  to  cost  $98  million.  Short-  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.  sons    small  businesses  without  tax  li- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Se-  abuities  do  not  get  a  good  deal  when 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un-  curity  Assistance,  Science  and  they  sell  tax  benefits;  the  transaction 
classified  portion  of  this  Transmittal.  Technology  costs  are  relatively  larger  for  a  small 
You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification  Washington,  D.C.  December  14,  1981.  business  than  for  a  large  corporation, 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For-  Pursuant  to  section  620(d)  of  the  Foreign  ^^^         transaction  costs  include  the 
eign  Assistance  Act  of   1961.   as  amended.  Assistance   Act   of   1961,   as   amended   (the  rhareed  hv  hrokPr«!  and  atti^rnPVR 
that  this  action  is  consistent  with  Section  Act),  and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  De-  J^*^^£'"f,^°  tL  nlr -^S-v   f?.^  4^ 
620C(b)  of  that  statute  partment  of  State  Delegation  of  Authority  1°  structure  the  deal.   They   also  m- 
Slncerely.  No.  145.  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision  elude  a  profit  for  the  lessors  who  buy 
James  Ahmann,  to  Greece  of  280  AIM-7M  missiles  is  consist-  the  tax  benefits.  For  a  small  business, 
Acting  Director  ent  with  the  principles  contained  in  section  the     transactions    lack     economy     of 

^           «    Qo  oo  620C(b)  of  the  Act.  scale.  In  fact,  the  smaller  the  value  of 

Transmittal  No.  82-22  This  certification  wUl  be  made  part  of  the  the  tax  benefits,  the  less  likely  it  is 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  certification  to  the  Congress  under  section  ...      ^  ^     „,  ^    Ponsiimmaf.Pd  at  all 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re-  ''"f/  \°^^  )y'"  °^  consummated  at  all 

Arms  Export  Control  Act  garding  the   proposed   sale   of   the   above-  Most  small  busmesses  are  prohibited 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Greece.  ]^^  articles  and  is  based  on  the  justiflca-  from   participating   as   buyers   of   tax 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value-  t*°"  accompanying  said  certification,  and  of  benefits.  The  safe-harbor  leasing  pro- 

iriHtoru  which  such  justification  constitutes  a  ftill  vision  requires  that  the  lessor,  not  the 

Major  defense  equipment ' $85  explanation.  lessee,   must  be  a  corporation  other 

Other 13  James  L.  Buckley,  ^^an  a  subchapter  S  corporation  or  a 

Total 98  ~~'^^^~~  personal  holding  company.  The  lessor 

■  As  included  iii  the  o.s'Mimition8  List,  a  part  of  SAFE-HARBOR  LEASING  AND  may  also  be  a  partnership  of  covered 

the  International  Traffic  In  Arms  Regulations  SMALL  BUSINESS  corporations  or  a  grantor  thrust  whose 

(ITAR).  BAUCUS    Mr    President    as  a  beneficiaries  are  such  corporations  or 

(iii)  Description  of  ari;icles  or  services  of-  *  ir»L7  nf  Vht%in»t/p^^           r^m  partnerships  of  corporations.  This  ex- 

fered:  Two  hundred  eighty  AIM-7M  SPAR-  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com-  ^^^^^^  partnerships  of  individuals  and 

ROW  missiles  with  support.  mittee.  I  put  a  high  priority  on  how  .       unincoroorated  businesses 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (AIY).  the  Tax  Code  and  tax  policy  affect  ro^"^^f,°!?°™  „,lf"^^^ 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of-  economic  development.  ^  ^^  regulat  ons  also  exclude  closely 

fered.  or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None.  The  so-called  tax  expenditures  that  "^*°  corporations,  most  of  which  are 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in  ^jot  the  landscape  of  the  Tax  Code  all  ^^^^  businesses, 

the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro-  ^Q^e  enacted  at  some  time  or  other  for  Safe-harbor   leasing   transfers   only 

posed  to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate  ^    specific    purpose.    Many    were    de-  the  tax  breaks  provided  for  the  pur- 

T^n  section  28  report:  included  in  report  signed  to  spur  some  type  of  Invest-  ^Jjg^ ^  °Jro5"dS^*^'eve^??of"  sut 

for  quart;er  ending  31  December  1981.  ment    activity    by    business.    Others.  !"J^,2;  L^^^rf^.^JlTc  ^ff  fSi  ^5^ 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  3  such  as  the  homeowner  mortgage  In-  sioies  across  maustnes.  wiuie  tne  pn- 

Feb.  1982.  terest  provisions,  were  designed  to  en-  ™""y  beneficiaries  of  leasing  are  large 

—  courage  desirable  personal,  individual  capital-intensive  companies  which  are 

PoucY  Justification  goals  "*  trouble,  tax  leasing  also  subsidizes 

0REECE-AIM-7M  missiles  g^^  maxiy  of  the  provisions  are  in-  large       capital-intensive       companies 

The  Government  of  Greece  has  requested  compatible  and    together    these  have  which  are  not  in  trouble.  In  fact,  it 

the  purchase  of  280  AIM-7M  SPARROW  ^  enormous  effect— some  good  and  also  benefits  large  profitable  compa- 

missUes  with  support  at  an  estimated  cost  of  gome  bad— on  the  economy  "ies.   which   are   not   in  trouble   and 

*  TiS"lL"e  will  contribute  to  the  foreian  I'  I  were  to  choose  my  top  priority  which  are  not  capltal-lntensive-when 

Jicy  Si  n'JtloSl  Sty^W^tSTf  in  this  Congress,  it  would  be  to  take  as  they  buy  the  tax  credits.  Tax  leasing 

the  United  SUtes  by  improving  the  military  serious  a  look  at  these  tax  provisions  does  not  provide  much  help  to  newer 

capabiliUes  of  Greece  in  fulfillment  of  its  as  we  gave  the  budget  last  year.  The  industries,    such    as    high-technology 

NATO  obligations;  furthering  NATO  ration-  tax  bill  we  enacted  last  year  demon-  companies  and  the  service  Industries, 

alization.  standardization,  and  interoperabil-  strates  Just  how  Important  we  consider  which  represent  a  large  proportion  of 

ity;  and  enhancing  the  defense  of  the  West-  ^^^j^  Incentives  as  a  tool  for  stimulating  small  businesses. 

^'^^iit"*;H=»,-..  »«,  o^  tH-  -ir  H«f««.«  economic  growth.  The  growing  Peder-  Leasing  not  only  fails  to  deliver  equi- 

syS^rittTroc^SriTfrom  S^tSl?^  al  deficit  shows  however,  the  n^d  to  table   benefits^   small   buslness^t 

with  AIM-7M  missUes.  The  sale  would  be  a  be  more  selective  In  the  use  of  tax  works  with  ACRS  to  increase  the  Ped- 

major  step  in  the  modernization  of  the  Hel-  breaks,   making   sure   that   they   can  eral  deficit,  make  credit  harder  to  get 

lenic  Air  Force's  air  defense  capability.  Ab-  produce  what  was  Intended.  for  business,  and  increase  high  inter- 

sorption  would  be  no  problem,  since  other  Last  year's  bill  should  not  stand  in  est  rates.  Lacking  the  clout  of  large 

models  of  the  AiM-7  are  being  used  by  the  concrete.  We  must  continue  to  exam-  corporations,  small  businesses  and  new 

Hellenic  Navy.  These  defense  articles  will  be  jjjg    g^^    assess    the    usefulness    and  businesses  suffer  more  from  such  tight 

furnished  in  accordance  with. ^t^^^^  ^^^^    j  ^^^  ^.^  Incentives  and  stimuli  credit  situations. 

to.  the  limitations  on  use  and  transfer  pro-     ,  .  i,_.,„  u.„„„  «.„i j  »...  _  ^.._u.™  _*  _* 

vlded  for  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  we  approved                              ,       '  ,     w  »  ^     *^ .         1°      ^^  *  number  of  at- 

Act.  as  embodied  in  the  contract  of  sales.  One  step  In  this  process  Is  to  look  tomeys.  tax  advisers,  economists,  and 

The  sale  will  not  advereely  affect  either  the  more  critically  at  the  safe-harbor  leas-  businessmen  that  the  leasing  benefits, 

basic  military  balance  in  the  region  or  the  ing  provisions.  On  January  25,  1982,  I  and  ACRS.  were  of  far  more  use  to  big 
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business  than  small  business.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  biggest  benefit  of 
leasing  is  going  to  those  who  do  not 
need  those  tax  incentives  and  to  cor- 
porations which  buy  tax  incentives  but 
are  not  Investing  enough  themselves 
in  new  equipment. 

Still  another  has  told  me  that  "tax 
benefits  for  leasing  are  being  distribut- 
ed inefficiently.  The  big  companies  are 
coming  off  much  better.  *  •  •"  The 
strong  benefit  more  than  the  weak;  a 
direct  grant  to  the  weak  would  be 
more  effective  in  helping  them  at  less 
cost  to  the  Government. 

According  to  reports,  last  year  busi- 
ness bankruptcies  were  up  46  percent, 
90  percent  of  which  were  small  firms. 
SmaU  firms  reportedly  produced  35 
percent  of  GNP  and  50  percent  of  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs.  Small  business  has 
provided  much  of  the  innovation 
which  has  helped  keep  us  competitive. 
They  provide  the  greatest  hope  for  re- 
ducing imemployment. 

Safe-harbor  leasing  sets  out  to  help 
small  business.  It  fails  to  do  that  effec- 
tively. It  points,  instead,  to  the  need 
for  alternative  means  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  ACRS. 

I  ask  that  the  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine article  "In  Praise  of  Small  Busi- 
ness" be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 

The  article  foUows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  E>ec. 

6, 1981] 

Ih  Praisb  of  Small  Business 

(By  Arthur  Levitt,  Jr.) 

As  with  most  people  who  buy  their  own 
businesses,  the  odds  against  Robert  Johnson 
were  high.  He  was  confronted  at  the  start 
with  an  intimidating  list  of  problems.  He 
had  no  money,  after  laying  out  the  pur- 
chase price,  with  which  to  start  building  up 
the  business:  he  had  no  business  experience 
or  training,  and  he  didn't  know  where  to  go 
for  advice  (beyond  the  help  offered  by  the 
local  Internal  Revenue  Service  office  on 
how  to  fill  out  10  different  Oovemment  re- 
porting forms).  There  were  no  tax  breaks, 
no  Oovemment  loans,  no  expense  accounts. 
Although  he  purchased  the  company  from 
his  uncle  for  what  he  thought  was  a  good 
price,  most  everyone  else  would  not  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  bargain.  The  CHiicago  busi- 
ness—Oamecraft  of  Illinois,  which  designed 
and  produced  board  games— had  been  barely 
survivlnc  since  it  was  founded  in  1968.  Sales 
were  declining,  and  stacks  of  bills  were 
unpaid. 

What  Johnson  did  have  was  a  strong  con- 
viction that  his  energy  and  imagination 
would  make  the  business  succeed.  "My  sense 
of  my  own  worth  became  tied  up  in  it,"  he 
says,  "Could  I  keep  it  going,  make  it  work?" 
With  this  commitment,  Johnson  moved 
the  business  to  his  home  in  suburban  Cham- 
paign, and  began  living  the  double  life  fa- 
miliar to  many  American  small-business 
people.  After  working  full  time  as  a  univer- 
sity administrator,  he  would  come  home  at 
night  and  "often  put  in  a  second  eight-hour 
day,  taking  care  of  every  little  detail  of  the 
business,  even  boxing  the  games  myself  and 
sending  them  out." 

Now.  two  years  later,  the  bearded,  37-year- 
old,  soft-spoken  Robert  Johnson  has  not 
precisely  been  transformed  Into  the  popular 
image  of  the  American  businessman  at  the 


helm  of  his  company— that  dynamic.  Jet- 
hopping  capitalist  in  three-piece,  pin-stripe 
suit  rushing,  briefcase  in  hand,  into  a  Wall 
Street  conference  room  to  swing  the  deal  of 
deals,  but  Oamecraft  is  making  money.  No 
immense  profits,  to  be  sure.  Johnson,  still  at 
the  university,  has  turned  the  business 
around,  revitalizing  its  marketing  effort,  ex- 
panding its  product  line  (a  quarter  of  its 
sales  are  now  in  computer  games)  and  re- 
cruiting a  business  manager.  And,  he  has 
been  sufficiently  bitten  by  the  "business 
bug"  to  have  begun  planning  a  second  com- 
pany. 

Johnson  has  thus  become  one  of  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  who  have  left  the 
routine  of  wage  earning  to  try  to  assert 
their  own  vision  of  making  it  on  their  own, 
of  trying  to  succeed  in  smaU  businesses— 
from  flower  shops  to  print  shops,  f rom'pizza 
parlors  to  Chinese  takeouts,  from  small 
manufacturing  plants  to  small  service  com- 
panies. In  many  ways  he  is  a  good  deal  more 
representative  of  the  people  who  run  Ameri- 
ca's 11  million  businesses— 10.8  mUlion  of 
which  are  small  businesses— than  the  man 
with  the  flying  briefcase  and  pin-stripe  suit. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  notion  that 
American  business  is  concentrating  and  con- 
tracting, with  multinationals  and  conglom- 
erates gobbling  up  everything  in  sight,  there 
has  been  during  the  last  few  years  an  aston- 
ishing growth  in  the  United  States  in  the 
birth  rate  of  smaU  businesses.  Since  1976, 
nearly  a  mUlion  Americans  have  become 
their  own  bosses,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  self-employed  to  an  all-time  high  of  more 
than  6.8  million.  For  1980,  the  Dun  St,  Brad- 
street  Corporation  estimated  that  533,500 
companies  were  Incorporating  annually,  and 
that  the  number  of  new  incorporations  in 
1980  was  63  percent  greater  than  in  1975. 

To  grasp  the  Importance  of  these  entre- 
preneurs consider  that  three  major  econom- 
ic crises  of  the  1980's  are  a  lack  of  Jobs,  a 
dearth  of  industrial  innovation  and  flagging 
productivity.  Then  consider  that  approxi- 
mately 60  million  Americans  out  of  a  work 
force  of  97  million  find  their  Uvellhoods  in 
small  businesses.  A  recent  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  study  found  that  66 
percent  of  all  new  Jobs  in  the  private  sector 
were  provided  by  businesses  with  20  or 
fewer  employess.  In  contrast,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  has 
stated  that  over  the  last  decade  Fortune 
magazine's  top  1,000  firms,  as  measured  by 
revenue,  created  only  10.6  percent  of  all 
jobs.  Additionally,  I  understand  that  small 
companies  provide  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  jobs  for  young  blacks  and  other  disad- 
vantaged groups. 

Consider,  too,  a  recent  National  Science 
Foundation  study:  It  found  that  smaU  firms 
produce  four  times  as  many  industrial  inno- 
vations per  research  dollar  as  medium-sized 
firms  do  and  24  times  as  many  innovations 
as  the  largest  firms.  Finally,  consider,  with 
regard  to  flagging  productivity,  that  small 
businesses  quite  literally  can't  afford  to  be 
unproductive.  They  have  no  margin  for 
slack:  Productivity  is  essential  to  survival. 

Indeed,  Johnson  and  other  small-business 
people  are  beginning  to  understand  their 
own  coUectlve  importance.  They  are  realiz- 
ing that  they  have  interests  in  common, 
that  they  can  and  should  help  each  other 
out  and  that  it  is  to  the  nation's— and  their 
own— benefit  that  they  do  so.  They  are  get- 
ting organised  in  important  ways,  and  devel- 
oping a  sense  of  unity  that  I  believe  will 
soon  make  them  one  of  the  most  potent  in- 
fluences In  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


It  must  be  said  at  the  start  that  the  small- 
is-beautiful  economic  strategy  is  not  as  un- 
qualifiedly romantic  as  it  seems  to  be:  Es- 
tablishing a  business  Is  immensely  risky.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  soon  to  be  published  by 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration,  as  many 
as  three  out  of  four  new  enterprises  fail 
within  their  first  five  years,  and  nine  out  of 
10  fall  within  10  years.  And  the  failures  are 
believed  to  be  increasing  to  a  higher  rate 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  decade.  It 
is  ironic,  therefore,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
current  recession,  small-business  people  in 
general  continue  to  back  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's economic  policy  of  tight 
money  and  punishing  interest  rates.  They 
do  so  out  of  a  belief  that  inflation  \s  their 
most  pernicious  long-term  enemy— and  so 
they  are  wUllng  to  try  to  cope  with  the 
short-term  tribulations. 

The  roadblocks  are  rugged.  The  biggest  is. 
of  course,  lack  of  money.  To  start  a  business 
and  to  keep  it  going,  the  vast  majority  of  en- 
trepreneurs must  turn,  as  Johnson  did,  to 
personal  savings,  or  to  parents,  aunts, 
uncles.  frlen(fe.  SmaU  companies  often 
cannot  get  loans  when  they  need  them,  and 
when  they  do,  they  must  often  pay  signifi- 
cantly higher  interest  rates  than  the  bigger 
operations  that  are  granted  the  prime  rate. 
The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  recently  asked  this  question  of 
smaU-business  owners:  What  was  the  most 
important  resource  for  your  financing? 
Forty-five  percent  answered  personal  sav- 
ings; 13  percent  said  friends,  and  4  percent 
cited  private  Investors.  Only  29  percent  were 
financed  through  banks  and  other  financial 
Institutions,  whUe  1  percent  were  financed 
by  the  Government.  Also,  less  than  1  per- 
cent were  financed  by  the  unfortunately 
few  venture-capital  firms  that  are  in  busi- 
ness to  make  funds  available  to  new  enter- 
prises. 

If  the  venture  is  an  entirely  new  under- 
taking, the  idea  behind  it  must  be  a  good 
one  to  begin  with  or  the  money  to  back  it 
won't  make  much  difference.  And,  especial- 
ly if  the  business  is  new,  another  major 
problem  with  entering  afresh  into  the  smaU- 
business  world  is  what  Leo  Wolk.  a  Minne- 
apolis insurance  agent,  terms  "a  severe  lack 
of  sound  advice."  Dun  &  Bradstreet  esti- 
mates that  a  majority  of  aU  business  fail- 
ures are  due  to  management  inadequacies- 
from  poor  long-range  planning  to  errors  in 
accounting.  And  it  is  often  not  that  the 
business  owner*  don't  recognize  their  lack  of 
skills  or  competence  in  particular  areas; 
there  Just  appears  to  be  nowhere  to  turn  to 
for  reliable  information  or  counsel. 

Then  there  is  the  enormous  hassle  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  paper  work.  Many 
people  believe  that  any  expression  of  frus- 
tration over  the  level  of  Federal  regulation, 
for  example,  is  merely  big  business  crying  in 
its  beer,  or  dry  martini.  But  it  is  truly  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  labyrinth  of  hor- 
rors of  Federal  regulations  and  paper  work 
confronting  some  small  businesses  would 
fire  the  Imagination  of  a  contemporary 
Kafka. 

Yet  the  renaissance  of  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  is  occurring  in  spite  of  these  obstacles. 
Why?  How  does  one  explain  It?  One  reason 
is  simply  population  increase,  the  baby- 
boom;  another  is  the  nation's  shift  from  a 
manufacturing  economy  to  a  service-orient- 
ed one.  But  there  may  be  a  deeper,  more 
compellng  reason,  having  to  do  with  a 
change  In  national  attitude. 

After  the  Depression,  the  word  "entrepre- 
neur" often  conjured  up  something  roughly 
on  the  order  of  a  scheming  promoter  or  un- 
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scrupulous  tycoon.  Now.  however,  'entre- 
preneurial spirit"  seems  to  suggest  at  once  a 
more  down-to-earth  figure  and  a  more  ro- 
mantic one.  The  phrase  invokes  independ- 
ence. self-reUance.  risk  taking,  courage— 
with  overtones,  perhaps,  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  as  much  as  Adam  Smith,  or  19th- 
century  moguls.  And  these  attitudes  can  be 
seen  time  and  time  again  among  these  new 
down-to-earth  romantics. 

Robert  Johnson  is  a  member  of  what 
might  be  c&Ued  "new  wave  entrepreneurs," 
younger  people  who  grew  up  in  a  generation 
that  viewed  business  with  contempt,  but 
who  now  find  starting  a  business  a  way  to 
gain  fulfillment  and  satisfaction.  Although 
Johnson  is  uncomfortable  with  being  caUed 
a  "capitalist."  he  says  that  at  a  certain  point 
he  realized  that  "if  you're  not  Involved  in 
the  capitalistic  system  in  some  way  in  which 
you  have  control,  you  feel  victimized  by  it." 
A  similar  view  is  expressed  by  Kate  and 
Rob  PuUeyn  of  AsheviUe.  N.C..  "We  were 
sociology  majors  in  the  1960's  and  rejected 
out  of  hand  the  thought  of  "going  Into  busi- 
ness." "  says  Rob  PuUeyn.  Opportunity  pre- 
sented Itself,  however,  in  the  form  of  one  of 
their  favorite  handicraft  shops  going  up  for 
sale.  The  PuUeyns  used  their  own  private 
capital  for  financing  and  their  own  guess- 
work and  initiative  to  buUd  their  business. 
They  were  becoming  moderately  successful 
when  Rob  had  an  Idea:  a  newsletter  to  be 
distributed  free  as  a  promotional  device  for 
the  handicrafts  they  sold.  At  the  time  they 
only  half  realized  that  they  were  reaching  a 
smaU  but  untapped  market  of  dedicated 
handicrafts  enthusiasts.  The  newsletter  was 
an  immediate  success,  and  it  led  to  another 
idea  which  has  become  Fiberarts  magazine. 

The  PuUeyns  took  a  large  risk  In  pursuing 
their  business  goal.  After  moving  from  New 
Mexico  to  North  Carolina,  Rob  recalls  that 
they  "proceeded  to  Uve  the  life  of  the  total- 
ly desperate.  But  we  were  lucky.  And 
young."  Both  were  in  their  late  20's.  "We 
could  Uve  in  two  rooms  and  eat  beans.  That 
was,  in  a  way,  part  of  the  fun.  And  now 
people  have  become  Interested  in  us  because 
we  owe  no  money.  They  asked  us  how  we 
did  it.  WeU,  we  broke  aU  the  rules  because 
we  didn't  know  what  the  rules  were.  If  we 
had  known  them,  we  never  would  have  tried 
the  things  we  did." 

Now,  along  with  Fiberarts.  the  PuUeyns 
publish  Yam  Market  News,  have  published 
an  elaborate.  Ulustrated  coffee-table  handi- 
crafts book,  organized  national  handicrafts 
conferences  and,  with  a  large  Stockholm 
publishing  firm  that  sought  them  out,  they 
have  developed  a  large-circulation  maga- 
zine— caUed  Handmade — on  home  crafts  and 
restoration. 

Harvey  and  Marcia  C^namon  are  midlife 
entrepreneurs— people  who,  in  a  sense,  have 
taken  even  greater  risks,  quitting  successful, 
secure  careers  after  they  were  weU  along  in 
years.  "At  the  time  we  had  five  chUdren. 
one  recently  merged  household,  alimony 
payments,  two  kids  in  coUege.  We  did  it  on 
our  reputation  and  on  credit.  We  didn't  care 
If  we  didn't  make  as  much  money  as  we  had 
been  making  as  long  as  we  could  do  things 
the  way  we  thought  they  should  be  done." 
Today,  they  are  partners  in  Clnamon  Asso- 
ciates, a  direct-maU  operation  In  Boston, 
and  are  expanding  into  radio  and  television, 
as  weU  as  considering  entering  international 
marketing. 

What  does  Marcia  Clnamon  beUeve  are 
the  characteristics  successful  entrepreneurs 
need?  "Greed.  Need.  Desire.  Probably  half 
the  deadly  sins.  I  think  most  of  aU  it's  a 
person  who  can't  leave  something  undone.  I 


remember  I  was  sitting  with  someone,  and 
there  was  a  newspaper  in  the  chair  next  to 
me  with  an  undone  crossword  puole.  I 
picked  it  up,  and  started  doing  the  puzzle." 
Has  doing  the  undone  been  worth  it?  "Yes. 
The  reward  ...  is  that  you  know  everything 
that  happens,"  says  Marcia  (Clnamon.  "It  is 
you  who  has  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  ev- 
erything." 

This  desire  for  action  and  Independence, 
for  some  degree  of  control  of  one's  destiny, 
is  echoed  by  Sydney  Levlne,  owner  of  Ship- 
ping InteUlgence  in  New  York,  a  company 
that  provides  computerized  control  systems 
to  the  shipping  industry  for  use  in  invento- 
ry and  record  keeping.  He  beUeves  that  to 
an  important  extent  he  makes  his  own  econ- 
omy. "When  people  ask  me,  "WUl  the  reces- 
sion affect  your  business?'  I  answer,  'It  de- 
pends on  me.  If  I  loae  a  cUent.  weU  then  I 
have  a  recession.  If  I  get  two  new  clients.  It's 
a  much  different  picture.' " 

Self-reUance  has  it's  own  burdens,  howev- 
er, Stanley  Simon,  who  owns  FitweU  Stores 
for  Men  in  BClnnesota.  says,  '"When  things 
take  a  bad  tum,  you  don't  tiave  anyplace 
else  to  put  the  blame  .  .  ." 

That  smaU  businesses  are  filling  some 
pressing  national  needs  as  weU  as  fUling  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  run  them  seems 
evident. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Panel  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  more  than  half  of  the  major 
technological  advances  of  this  century  were 
developed  by  individual  Inventors  and  smaU 
businesses.  Chester  Carlson  developed  the 
first  woiking  model  of  what  became  the 
Xerox  machine  in  a  Uttle  lab  over  a  bar. 
Texas  Instruments  was  a  tiny  company 
mRking  equipment  for  finding  oU  untU  it 
paid  BeU  labs  $25,000  for  a  Ucense  to  make 
transistors.  Individual  Investors  and  smaU 
companies  have  accounted  for  Insulin,  the 
vacuum  tube,  Kodachrome,  power  steering, 
the  self-winding  wrixtwatch,  the  heUcopter, 
ceUophane,  baU-polnt  pens,  FM  radio, 
shrink-proof  knitted  wear,  the  Polaroid 
camera  and  the  zipper. 

MeanwhUe,  however,  some  of  our  largest 
and  most  basic  industries  have  been  falter- 
ing. Chrysler,  along  with  Lockheed,  are  only 
two  in  a  series  of  organizations  over  the  last 
dozen  years  that  have  been  kept  from  bank- 
ruptcy by  large  sxims  of  money  in  Oovem- 
ment support  and  that  indicates  that  a  kind 
of  arthritis  Is  spreading  through  many  of 
our  largest  companies.  Companies  such  as 
Seatrain  and  Penn  Central  went  bankrupt, 
but  were  helped  out  during  reorganization 
by  Federal  assistance  programs. 

Of  couTK,  the  Oovemment  does  not  baU 
out  smaU  businesses  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  Productivity  and  self-reliance  are  es- 
sential requirements  of  smaU  businesses, 
and  hence  they  serve  as  an  Invaluable  exam- 
ple to  the  nation.  These  quaUtles  are  reaUy 
what  makes  smaU  businesses  such  an  Integ- 
ral part  of  what  might  be  called  "the  eco- 
nomic system." 

An  economically  healthy  community- 
urban  or  rural— depends  on  the  Jobs  as  weU 
as  on  the  services  provided  by  smaU  busi- 
nesses. In  general,  communities  that  are 
served  by  many  smaU  businesses,  as  against 
those  essentiaUy  served  by  one  or  two  large 
corporaUons.  are  more  bidanced  and  stable, 
enjoy  greater  civic  participation,  more  retaU 
fadUtles  and  home  ownership,  better  hous- 
ing, fewer  slums,  better  health  and  sanita- 
tion standards,  lower  mortaUty  rates,  and 
more  monetary  support  for  education,  recre- 
ation, and  cultural  and  religious  activities. 

Berlin,  N.H.,  for  example,  has  had  it  with 
big  business.   '"If  you're  going  to  employ 


1.000."  says  Berlin's  industrial  development 
manager.  Roland  Sherman,  "then  don't 
come  here.  We  don't  want  aU  our  eggs  in 
one  basket." 

SmaU  business  has  not  only  proved  itself 
to  be  the  most  significant  employer  of 
Americans  and  a  stabUizing  and  enriching 
factor  for  the  communities,  but  it  is  also 
vital  to  big  business,  a  fact  weU  recognized 
by  the  corporate  giants.  General  Motors  has 
30,500  suppliers  of  whom  a  large  majority 
are  small  enterprises  with  fewer  than  500 
employees.  Small  business  is  thus  involved 
in  a  mutuaUy  dependent  partnership  with 
big  business.  In  the  1950's,  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  the  late  General  Motors  president, 
said  that  what  was  good  for  General  Motors 
was  good  for  the  country.  He  should  have 
added  that  what  is  good  for  smaU  business  is 
good  for  Genera]  Motors. 

Given  the  crucial  niche  smaU  business  oc- 
cupies in  the  economic  system,  one  would 
think  that  more  would  have  been  done  long 
ago  to  remove  the  forces  that  have  made 
the  national  economic  environment  so  hos- 
tUe  to  it. 

How  to  deal  with  the  scarcity  of  funds  for 
small-business  ventures?  The  reduction  in 
the  maximum  capital-gains  tax  rate  from  28 
percent  to  20  percent  contained  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  tax  biU  enacted  by 
Congress  may  eventually  prove  to  be  an  im- 
portant measure  of  help  in  this,  though  it  is 
still  too  soon  to  know  for  certain.  Jack  Al- 
bertine,  president  of  the  American  Business 
Conference,  simis  it  up  this  way:  "Reduce 
the  capital-gains  tax  and  you  wlU  provide 
the  incentive  to  put  money  into  new  ven- 
tures. If  a  person  has  a  good  idea,  and  there 
is  a  larger  pool  of  equity  capital  [money 
avaUable  for  investment  in  new  enterprises], 
the  money  and  the  idea  wlU  come  together. 
If  investing  In  a  new  enterprise  is  not  made 
more  attractive  by  a  tax  Incentive,  however, 
the  money  wlU  not  be  there  and  many  good 
ideas  wlU  die  on  the  vine." 

And  everyone  benefits.  Albertlne  notes 
that  the  last  time  the  capital-gains  tax  was 
lowered,  in  1978— from  49  percent  to  28  per- 
cent—the Treasury  Department  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  1979  It  would  have  cost 
$1.7  blUion  In  revenue  losses.  In  fact,  it  cost 
only  $100  milUon— and  this  year,  prelimi- 
nary figures  Indicate  that  the  Oovemment 
made  money  on  the  deduction. 

One  measure  that  would  make  more  cap- 
ital available  is  a  tax  credit  for  investment 
in  a  new  smaU  business:  The  credit  would 
aUow  the  investor  to  deduct  10  percent  of 
the  investment,  or  $750,  whichever  is  smaU- 
er. 

Currently,  smaU  business  enjoyi  far  fewer 
tax  benefits  than  big  business.  I.R.S.  figures 
show  that  companies  with  more  than  $1  bU- 
Uon  in  sales  are  claiming  various  tax  credits 
equal  to  61.1  percent  of  their  tax  UablUty, 
whUe  comparatively  smaU  firms— those  with 
$1  mlUion  to  $5  miUion  in  sales— are  claim- 
ing credits  equal  only  to  6.5  percent.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  some  rules  for  claiming  deduc- 
tions and  credits  are  so  complex  that  only 
large  companies  with  vast  accounting  staffs 
can  take  complete  advantage  of  them. 

The  Reagan  tax  bUl  faUed  to  overcome 
many  of  the  these  inequities  against  the 
smaU-buslness  entrepreneur.  PayroU  taxes, 
for  example,  are  especially  crippling.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Businesses,  many  smaU- 
business  firms  pay  more  in  social  security 
taxes  than  they  do  in  corporate  taxes. 

This  tax  drain  hurts  not  only  smaU  busi- 
ness but  the  nation.  As  the  report  of  the 
1980   White   House   Conference   on   SmaU 
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Business  stated:  "The  more  earnings  that 
small  companies  can  retain,  the  more  they 
can  expand,  develop  new  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  create  new  Jobs." 

Perhaps  the  biggest  deficiency  for  small 
business  has  been,  as  Robert  Dotchin,  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee phrases  it.  the  lack  of  a  "delivery 
system"  of  information  for  small  businesses. 
Helpful  information  almost  always  exists  If 
one  knows  where  to  find  it.  "But  It  is  highly 
important."  says  Dotchin,  that  "people  ask 
themselves  the  hard  questions  before  they 
establish  a  business.  All  too  often,  people 
walk  into  the  office  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  blindly  asking  for  assist- 
ance—when they  are  already  going  down  for 
the  third  time."  To  avoid  this,  there  must 
be  active  informational  outreach  programs, 
alerting  new  entrepreneurs  to  the  difficul- 
ties they  may  face  and  advising  them  on 
how  to  combat  them. 

Furthermore,  the  smaU-business  commu- 
nity needs  more  information  about  itself  as 
a  whole.  As  J.  R.  KirUand,  head  of  a  Wash- 
ington-based small-business  policy  research 
company  puts  it:  "We  need  to  provide  the 
hard  data  and  scientific  underpinning  that 
has  so  far  been  lacking  in  lobbying  efforts 
on  behalf  of  small  business."  Such  data 
would  be  immensely  helpful  when  demon- 
strating to  Congress  how  injurious  present 
economic  policies  have  been. 

One  method  of  serving  both  the  informa- 
tional needs  of  individuals  and  the  small- 
business  community  at  large  would  be  to  es- 
tablish a  centralized  facility  or  perhaps  sev- 
eral regional  facilities  that  provide  a  range 
of  resources:  outreach  programs:  curriculum 
development  for  business-schools  desiring  to 
teach  classes  on  establishing  a  small  enter- 
prise; collection  of  economic  data  relating  to 
small  businesses  and  information  on  areas 
of  opportunity  in  such  fields  as  internation- 
al trade,  new  energy  sources  and  new  tech- 
nologies. Such  facilities  are  now  in  planning 
and  pilot  stages,  and  this  decade  will  see 
them  become  a  major  force  for  improving 
the  success  rate  of  small  businesses. 

The  crippling  effect  that  Government  reg- 
ulation has  had  on  some  small  businesses 
must  also  be  considered.  To  do  so  requires, 
first,  an  understanding  that  regulations  de- 
signed for  large  corporations  are  often  ap- 
plied inflexibly  to  smaller  enterprises  as 
well.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  absurdities  that 
can  result: 

Robert  Bentlle  runs  a  small  surface- 
mining  coal  company  in  Ohio  with  25  em- 
ployees. He  testified  before  a  Washington 
Congressional  hearing  that  "we  have  a  total 
of  647  forms  per  year  and  a  total  of  63  dif- 
ferent inspectors.  When  the  weather  broke 
a  few  weeks  ago,  we  had  more  inspectors 
here  than  workers."  There  should  be  a  way 
of  protecting  workers  and  consumers  from 
the  injustices  of  the  past— but  do  we  need 
647  forms? 

In  the  summer  of  1978,  state  and  local  of- 
ficials descended  on  Billy  Halliwell,  an  en- 
terprising 11-year-old  from  Roseland,  N.J., 
who  set  up  shop  in  his  sister's  red  wagon 
dispensing  coffee  and  doughnuts  to  sleepy 
motorists  waiting  in  gas  lines.  Billy  lacked  a 
peddler's  license,  failed  to  collect  state  sales 
taxes  and  neglected  to  file  a  quarterly 
return  with  state  authorities.  Only  after  his 
father  paid  nearly  $1,000  in  legal  fees  was 
the  boy  allowed  to  resume  business— after 
surrendering  21  cents  in  tax  payments. 

Martha  Hudson,  a  housewife  from  Appo- 
matox,  Va.,  started  a  business  of  providing 
transportation  service  in  her  area  for  sight- 
seeing trips  and  shopping  expeditions,  but 


she  encountered  a  regulatory  deadend. 
'First."  she  says.  "I  found  that  my  auto-In- 
surance company  would  not  insure  a  vehicle 
used  for  this  purpose  except  through  a  plan 
that  cost  'around  $2,000  a  year.  Next.  I 
checked  with  the  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles and  found  that  I  would  have  to  obtain 
a  permit  from  the  State  Corporation  Com- 
mission and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

"After  checking  with  an  attorney.  I  had  to 
give  up  the  idea  completely.  He  informed 
me  that  Qreyhound  and  Trailways  bus  serv- 
ices had  a  franchise  to  provide  transporta- 
tion, and  would  do  everything  possible  to 
stop  any  Individual  from  cutting  In  on  their 
business.  He  also  said  it  would  cost  me  up  to 
$100,000  to  get  the  permit  from  the  state. 
Naturally,  I  did  not  have  that  kind  of 
money." 

And  it  appears  that  even  recent  attempts 
at  controlling  regulation  have  simply  im- 
posed an  additional  bureaucratic  layer.  The 
owner  of  a  company  that  manufactures 
screws  In  Chicago  explains:  "The  Govern- 
ment wants  to  have  a  continuing  picture  of 
the  country's  business  scene,  so  it  Insists 
that  its  regulatory  agencies  develop  what 
they  call  business  and  industry  'profUes.' 
Now  that's  a  sound  enough  idea.  Govern- 
ment ought  to  know  how  things  are.  But  to 
get  this  profile,  we  receive  forms  from 
maybe  a  dozen  different  agencies,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Census  Bureau  and 
so  on.  Some  of  these  are  20  pages  long.  The 
trouble  is  they  all  ask  the  same  questions." 

There  does,  however,  appear  to  be  hope 
on  the  horizon.  Congress  enacted  the  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  Act  last  year  requiring 
that  each  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment prepare  a  report  on  the  Impact  of  pro- 
posed regulations  on  small  business.  It  also 
requires  that  the  agency  consider  "two- 
tiered"  regulation  if  it  appears  that  a  par- 
ticular act  would  place  unfair  strictures  on 
smaller  businesses  In  comparison  with  large 
corporations.  Robert  Dotchin  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  appears  optimis- 
tically ambivalent  about  what  the  effects  of 
this  new  act  will  be:  "It  may  not  have 
enough  teeth  In  it.  But  It  does  insure  that 
an  agency  be  more  sensitive  to  the  unique 
needs  of  small  business,  rather  than  having 
small  business  be  Just  an  afterthought  In 
the  regulatory  process.  We're  keeping  our 
fingers  crossed." 

Another  encouraging  sign  Is  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  taken  partial  cognizance  of 
the  problem.  "Over  regulation."  he  has  told 
Congress,  'causes  smaU  and  Independent 
business  men  and  women,  as  well  as  large 
business,  to  defer  or  terminate  plans  for  ex- 
pansion and,  since  they're  responsible  for 
most  of  the  Jobs,  those  new  Jobs  Just  aren't 
created."  His  point  is  correct  and  it  may 
well  be  the  first  time  In  a  long  while  that  a 
President  has  put  small  business  ahead  of 
big  busineas  in  a  sentence. 

Whether  one  talks  about  the  problems  of 
regulation,  lack  of  capital  or  lack  of  infor- 
mation, one  thing  seems  clear:  small  busi- 
ness has  found  its  voice,  and  Its  voice  is 
being  heard. 

From  the  smaU-business  associations 
springing  up  at  the  grass-roots  level  across 
the  United  States  to  the  major  national 
groups  now  actively  lobbying  in  Washing- 
ton, it  is  apparent  that  the  Interests  and 
concerns  of  millions  of  American  entrepre- 
neurs have  begim  to  crystallize  and  find  ex- 
pression—much as  did  the  concerns  of  envi- 
ronmentalists a  decade  ago.  The  Council  of 
SnuOler  Enterprises,  the  Coalition  of  Small 


and  Independent  Business  Associations,  the 
National  SmaU  Business  Association,  the 
Small  Busineas  Legislative  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women  Business 
Owners— such  organizations  are  thriving 
and  becoming  increasingly  effective  in  pro- 
viding services  and  representing  the  con- 
cerns of  their  members  to  the  Government 
and  the  public. 

Government  has  begun  to  hear  the  small- 
business  community,  and  to  realize  that 
helping  this  newly  unified  constituency  is 
now  a  political  imperative.  As  Gov.  Richard 
D.  Lamm  of  Colorado  put  it:  "There  is  a 
tidal  wave  behind  me.  It  name  is  small  busi- 
ness. And  any  politician  who  does  not  look 
over  his  shoulder  at  that  wave  will  be  a  poli- 
tician out  of  a  Job." 

And  I  expect— or  at  least  I  hope— that  big 
business,  as  well  as  politicians,  will  realize 
that  in  many  ways  their  interests  coincide 
with  those  of  small  compaiUes.  There  are  al- 
ready some  innovative  programs  that  have 
been  initiated  by  the  private  sector  to  help 
new  entrepreneurs.  Control  Data  Corpora- 
tion has  opened  four  Business  and  Technol- 
ogy Centers,  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Minneapo- 
lis; Charleston,  S.C,  and  Toledo,  Ohio.  The 
centers  provide  office  space  and  a  wide 
array  of  services  to  yotmg,  growing  compa- 
nies. Rent-paying  tenants  make  use  of  con- 
ference rooms,  mail  processing  and  legal 
consulting,  as  well  as  advice  on  inventory  fi- 
nancing and  tax  consulting. 

And  the  nice  thing  about  all  this  is  that 
the  Increasing  power  of  small-business 
people  is  aided  by  the  public's  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  attitude  toward  them.  I 
recall  one  survey  which  found  that  68  per- 
cent of  the  public  said  that  big  business  had 
too  much  power,  but  small  business  was  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  groups  perceived  as 
having  too  little.  It  ranked  higher,  in  fact, 
than  religious  leaders  and  educators.  1  be- 
lieve that  the  1980's  will  see  an  even  greater 
appreciation  for  the  American  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  and  the  contributions  of  those 
Individuals  who  personify  it. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said,  it  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  small-business 
people  do  not  want  handouts.  What  they 
want  is  a  fair  opportunity.  The  free-enter- 
prise system  is  supposed  to  allow  winners  to 
win  and  losers  to  lose.  But  they  should  not 
lose  for  the  wrong  reasons.  An  entrepreneur 
should  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  see 
whether  his  Idea— for  a  product  or  a  serv- 
ice—can fly.  Because  of  what  small  business 
gives  to  this  nation,  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  Government,  the  private  sector, 
labor,  and  an  Informed  public  to  see  that 
the  coming  years  bring  an  Increase  in  the 
success  rate— rather  than  the  failure  rate— 
of  new  enterprises. 

But  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  as- 
sistance our  small -business  people  are  given, 
the  entrepreneurial  spirit  will  stay  alive  and 
keep  kicking.  For  though  it  is  true  that  the 
nation  seems  to  face  intractable  economic 
difficulties,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is, 
living  in  many  Americans,  a  fiercely  individ- 
ualistic, bullheaded  dreamer  who,  deep 
down,  believes  In  a  kind  of  magic.  It  is  a 
magic  of  effort  and  ego  and  obsession  that 
can  make  happen  what  other  people  consid- 
er impossible.  George  Bernard  Shaw  said: 
"The  reasonable  man  adapts  himself  to  the 
world,  the  unreasonable  one  persists  in 
trying  to  adapt  the  world  to  himself.  There- 
fore all  progress  depends  on  the  reasonable 
man."  Americans  can  be  a  mighty  unreason- 
able people  when  they  want  to  be.  And  if  I 
am  reading  my  tea  leaves  correctly,  we're 
starting  to  become  unreasonable  again.* 
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UPDATE  ON  DRAIZE  RESOLU- 
TION-SENATE RESOLUTION  65 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  year  ago  I  was  joined  by  Sena- 
tors DoLX,  TsoNGAS,  Percy,  DeCoh- 
ciHi,  and  Levin  in  the  introduction  of 
Senate  Resolution  65.  As  you  might 
expect,  a  great  deal  has  changed  since 
that  date.  Senators  Williams,  Riegle, 
Jepsen,     Roth,     Abdkor.     Mitchell, 

MOYNIHAM,     D'AMATO,     LEAHY,     HEINZ, 

Stafford,  Kasten,  Ford,  Lugah,  and 
Gorton  have  joined  the  original  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution  which  places  the 
Senate  on  record  in  calling  for  Federal 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  and  validate  an  alternative 
nonanimal  testing  procedure  to  re- 
place the  Draize  eye  irritancy  test. 

There  is  some  progress  to  report. 
Both  the  private  sector  and  the  regu- 
latory agencies  responsible  for  over- 
sight of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  have  made  a  concerted 
effort  not  only  to  reduce  the  number 
of  animals  subjected  to  the  test,  but 
also  to  fund  alternatives  to  the  Draize. 

Among  the  more  encouraging  devel- 
opments this  past  year,  was  the  will- 
ingness of  the  regulated  industries, 
after  proper  encouragement  from  in- 
terested and  concerned  private  citizens 
and  nonprofit  groups,  to  contribute 
significant  resources  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  alternative  to  the  Draize. 
While  I  am  sure  that  others  will  lend 
their  support  in  the  future,  the  follow- 
ing corporations  and  associations  have 
made  contributions  to  the  cause: 

Estee  Lauder,  $250,000. 

Avon,  $750,000. 

Revlon,  $750,000. 

Bristol-Meyers.  $400,000. 

The  Cosmetic  Toiletry  Fragrance  As- 
sociation, a  $1  million  grant  to  John 
Hopkins  University. 

Max  Factor. 

Chanel. 

Mary  Kay  Cosmetics. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  Mr. 
Henry  Spira.  founder  and  motivator  of 
the  Coalition  to  Stop  Draize  Rabbit 
Blinding  Tests,  is  a  welcome  sign  to 
those  of  us  who  were  concerned  over 
the  regulatory  agencies  apparent  un- 
willingness to  acknowledge  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  test.  While  I  am  con- 
vinced that  nothing  short  of  total 
elimination  of  the  test  is  necessary  to 
halt  the  unnecessary  pain  albino  rab- 
bits are  subjected  to,  I  find  the  CPSC 
letter  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

In  short,  some  encouraging  first 
steps  have  been  taken  to  halt  the 
Draize  test  and  replace  It  with  more 
reliable,  economical  and  humane  alter- 
natives. Unfortunately,  the  only  thing 
that  remains  unchanged  is  the  appar- 
ent unwillingness  of  Congress  to  go  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
Grovemment  devoting  additional  re- 
search time  and  funds  to  develop  an 


alternative  to  the  Draize.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 65  has  no  budgetary  impact,  is 
supported  by  industry  and  consumer 
interest  groups  alike,  has  no  known 
opposition  and  is  worthy  of  every 
Member's  support.  I  strongly  urge  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  65  to 
join  its  cosponsors  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Henry  Spira  from  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  be 
inserted  into  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  COIfSUMKH  PRODOCT 

SaFBTY  COKmBSIOH. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  S,  1982. 
Mr.  HEiniT  Spira, 

Coalition  To  Stop  Draize  RablHt  Blinding 
Tests,  Nero  York,  N.  Y. 

Dkar  Mr.  Spira:  During  a  meeting  on  May 
11,  1981.  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
CPSC  Staff  that  many  companies  are  Inter- 
preting the  test  procedures  at  16  CFR 
1500.3(cX4)  and  1500.42  as  requiring  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Draize  test.  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  clarify  the  requirements 
of  16  CFR  l&00.3(cK4)  and  1500.42  and  the 
Commission's  position  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  Draize  test  along  with  the  suit- 
ability of  equivalent  alternative  test  data  or 
information  to  support  eye  Irritancy  label- 
ing under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act. 

At  present,  there  are  several  alternatives 
to  actual  biological  testing  that  will  estab- 
lish whether  a  substance  is  an  eye  irritant. 
The  Commission  encourages  manufacturers 
to  consider  and  utilize  such  alternatives  to 
biological  testing  as  are  appropriate. 

One  alternative  to  Draize  testing  is 
human  experience  with  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance. 16  CFR  lS00.4<a)  directs  that  reli- 
able human  experience  with  a  substance 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
if  that  substance  is  in  fact  hazardous  as  de- 
fined In  the  FHSA.  E>en  further,  reliable 
human  experience  data  will  take  precedence 
over  any  animal  data  reflecting  differing  re- 
sults. The  Commission  staff  encourages 
marketers  of  hazardous  or  potentially  haz- 
ardous substances  to  solicit  and  to  accumu- 
late anecdotal  human  experience  data  as  to 
whether  their  product  is,  for  example,  an 
eye  irritant. 

Previous  test  data  as  reported  in  scientific 
literature  represents  still  another  alterna- 
tive to  actual  testing.  There  exist  many  lit- 
erature sources  of  Information  on  the  bio- 
logical responses  (including  eye  irritancy)  to 
many  chemical  mixtures.  When  a  firm  plans 
to  begin  packaging  and  marketing  a  prod- 
uct, we  have  in  the  past  and  will  continue  In 
the  future  to  encourage  it  to  search  for  in- 
formation on  previous  tests  which  have 
been  conducted  on  Identical  or  very  similar 
products.  We  feel  It  certainly  is  appropriate 
to  rely  on  Information  of  this  type  and 
forego  any  additional  animal  testing.  For 
example,  a  firm  planning  to  market  a  stand- 
ard household  bleach  (approximately  5% 
calcium  hypoclorite)  should  consult  the 
wealth  of  literature  showing  this  product  to 
be  an  irritant  to  both  eyes  and  skin.  In  such 
a  case,  there  would  be  no  need  to  conduct 
animal  testing  again  to  indicate  the  need  for 
appropriate  cautionary  labeling  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

Finally,  a  manufacturer  of  products  may 
choose  to  first  test  a  substance  for  skin  irri- 
tation, if  possible.  If  the  test  shows  the  sub- 
stance to  be  a  skin  Irritant,  a  prudent  manu- 


facturer might  also  choose  to  presume  the 
substance  to  be  an  eye  Irritant  and  label  it 
accordingly. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  industry  to  use 
the  methods  for  determining  eye  Irritant 
outlined  above,  the  Commission  also  encour- 
ages the  development  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  establishing  whether  or  not  a  sUb- 
stance  is  an  eye  irritant.  Indeed,  once  such  a 
methodology  is  developed,  the  Commission 
staff  would  be  amenable  to  recommending 
that  the  Commission  take  steps  to  adopt  the 
alternative  methodology  as  a  replacement 
for  the  Draize  test  in  determining  when  the 
FHSA  labeling  for  eye  irritancy  is  appropri- 
ate. Though  at  present  we  are  not  aware  of 
a  suitable  alternative  test  procedure,  we  do 
know  that  industry  has  in  the  past  and  con- 
tinues to  actively  seek  alternative  tests  to 
the  Draize  test.  I  have  requested  our  scien- 
tific staff  to  closely  monitor  this  ongoing  in- 
dustry research.  In  the  event  that  a  reliable 
alternative  test  method  for  eye  Irritancy  is 
developed,  we  will  immediately  take  steps  to 
replace  the  Draize  test. 

Sincerely. 

Carlos  L.  Perkz. 
Acting  Associate  Executive  Director  for 

Compliance  and  Administrative  Liti- 

gation.m 


KATE  SMITH 


•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  received  a  letter  from  Marj  Find- 
lay,  a  friend  of  mine  in  CocolaUa, 
Idaho,  who  wrote  to  remind  me  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  that  Kate 
Smith  made  to  the  war  effort  during 
World  War  II.  Through  those  difficult 
years,  Mrs.  Pindlay  recalls,  Kate 
Smith  "helped  to  give  our  people  pur- 
pose and  a  rededication  to  American- 
ism." The  courage  and  unfailing  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  were  es- 
sential to  insure  an  Allied  victory,  and 
Kate  Smith's  appearances  aroimd  the 
Nation  were  always  a  source  of  hope 
and  encouragement  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  listened  to  her  sing. 

Mrs.  Pindlay  notes  that  we  have 
failed  to  honor  Kate  Smith  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner  for  all  of  her  efforts 
to  unite  the  American  people.  I  believe 
that  this  Congress  should  act  to  repay 
the  debt  that  our  Nation  owes  to  Kate 
Smith,  and  in  the  near  future  I  will 
suggest  a  suitable  means  to  show  the 
Nation's  profound  appreciation  for  all 
that  she  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mrs.  Find- 
lay's  letter  to  the  editor  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 

CocoLALLA,  Idaho, 
DecemJt>er  10,  1981. 
Spokxsmam-Review. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
(Attention  of  editor). 

Dkar  Sir:  December  of  1941  was  a  dread- 
ful time  for  the  American  people.  Our  be- 
loved country,  Just  a  few  years  before  had 
been  through  the  great  depression.  Times 
were  real  tough  but  families  were  close  knit. 
The  major  responsibility  was  on  good  old 
Dad's  shoulders  to  bring  home  enough  food 
to  feed  his  brood  and  pay  the  rent  as  Jobs 
were  few  and  pay  was  low.  Mom's  full  time 
Job  was  to  make  a  banquet  out  of  dried 
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beaiu  and  little  eUe.  keeping  the  ragged 
hand-me-downs  clean  and  mended  and  her 
families  spirits  and  morals  up.  She  wasn't 
worrying  or  wanting  to  be  "liberated".  She 
knew  her  duties  and  her  responsibilities. 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  were  the  live-ins  at 
that  time  only  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  call- 
ing them  that  because  they  were  considered 
the  hierarchal  part  of  the  family.  They 
were  looked  up  to  and  consulted  always  be- 
cause they  were  older  and  therefore  wiser 
than  their  young  counterparts. 

The  priorities  of  our  American  people  in 
those  years  were  God,  family  and  country. 
They  were  very  patriotic  and  happy,  even 
though  poor  in  material  goods. 

Then  came  the  New  Deal  with  Its  false 
philosophy.  Leading  people  to  believe  that 
black  was  white  and  white  was  black.  That 
you  can  take  from  the  producers  and  give  to 
the  indigents  or  those  that  refuse  to  work. 
Tea.  It  was  somewhat  like  the  story  of  the 
Pled  Piper  of  Hamlin. 

While  our  nation  was  in  this  confused 
state  of  transition  from  freedom  to  collectiv- 
ism under  the  "New  Deal"— in  December  of 
1941  Japan  bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 

Well— up  from  the  ranks  of  our  i>eople  at 
that  time  there  arose  a  young  woman  who 
helped  to  give  our  people  purpose  and  a  re- 
dedlcation  to  Americanism.  Her  name  was 
Kate  Smith.  She  was  called  the  "Songbird 
of  the  South"  because  of  her  beautiful  voice 
and  the  wonderful  patriotic  songs  that  she 
sang.  One  of  the  songs  she  made  famous 
was  "God  Bless  America." 
God  Bless  America,  land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her— and  guide  her 
Through  the  night,   with  the  light   from 

above. 
O'er  the  mountains,  o'er  the  prairies. 
O'er  the  ocean  white  with  foam- 
God  bless  America,  my  home  sweet  home- 
God  bless  America,  my  home  sweet  home. 

Our  beloved  Kate  Smith  is  now  seriously 
ill  in  her  home  in  North  Carolina. 

America  today  needs  heroes.  Kate  Smith 
Is  a  hero  for  what  she  has  given  America  of 
herself. 

We  would  like  to  see  Miss  Smith  receive 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  from  our 
Presldent  Ronald  Reagan— and  would  like 
to  request  that  you  write  our  President  and 
the  Congressional  delegation  from  Washing- 
ton asking  their  help  in  accomplishing  this. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Fraitk  (Marj)  Fiitslay.* 


JOHN  P.  POLEY-AN  AMERICAN 
HERO 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  one  of 
America's  outstanding  military  heroes, 
Mr.  John  P.  Foley  of  Durham,  N.C. 

During  World  War  11,  on  September 
19,  1944,  Mr.— then  Lieutenant— Foley 
was  in  command  of  a  110-man  detach- 
ment of  OI's  who  attacked  and  cap- 
tured Devil's  Hill  in  Seek,  Holland. 
Lieutenant  Foley  and  his  men  held 
Devil's  HUl  for  5  days  against  the 
German  counterattack  of  superior 
forces,  against  the  German  demand 
that  they  surrender,  and  in  the  face 
of  dwindling  ammunition.  Lieutenant 
Foley's  heroism  and  leadership  were 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Army  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  bravery— second  only  to  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  in  the 


ranking  of  military  decorations.  Yet, 
more  recently,  another  honor  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Foley.  Because  of 
the  courage  and  tenacity  of  Lieuten- 
ant Foley  and  his  soldiers,  the  towns- 
people of  Beek  were  liberated  from 
German  military  occupation  and  from 
Nazi  tyranny.  On  September  27,  1981, 
the  city  of  Beek  recognized  Mr. 
Foley's  heroism  by  naming  their  town 
hall  after  him— long  after  many  Amer- 
icans had  forgotten  his  sacrifices  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  since  coming  to 
Washington  last  year,  I  have  had  the 
rare  opportunity  to  witness  human 
courage  at  its  highest  levels.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  knowing  Senator 
Jerxmiah  DzirroN,  whose  courage  and 
patriotism  are  known  to  all.  I  have 
witnessed  the  courage  of  President 
Reagan  as,  bleeding  from  an  assassin's 
wound,  he  made  Jokes  to  reporters  and 
surgeons.  In  January,  we  were  all 
moved  by  the  heroism  displayed  by 
many  persons  during  the  disastrous 
airplane  crash  on  the  14th  Street 
Bridge.  This  month  we  have  witnessed 
and  have  been  inspired  by  the  courage 
of  General  Dozier  during  and  after  his 
ordeal  at  the  hands  of  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  place 
Mr.  Foley  in  this  noble  company;  to 
submit  to  you,  to  our  colleagues,  and 
to  all  Americans  that  the  high  and 
rare  virtue  of  courage  is  not  dead  as 
long  as  we  can  be  inspired  by  the 
deeds  and  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
Foley  and  the  other  gallant  men 
whom  I  have  mentioned:  and  I  would 
like  also  to  submit  that  as  long  as  we 
can  be  so  inspired,  there  is  hope  for 
America  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  the  remorseless  tyrsumy 
against  which  Lieutenant  Foley 
fought  so  valiantly  and  against  which 
we  are  fighting  even  today.* 


KKDICAKX 


MEDICARE  AND  THE  REAGAN 
BUDGET 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Reagan  administration  has 
shocked  older  Americans.  Last  year  it 
was  the  President's  proposed  cuts  in 
social  security  benefits,  which  Con- 
gress overruled.  This  year  It  is  his  pro- 
posed cuts  In  medicare. 

When  Congress  created  medicare  in 
1966,  it  made  a  commitment  to  Ameri- 
ca's elderly.  Medicare  would  be  a 
health  insurance  program  for  all 
Americans  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits,  and  today  It  covers  virtually 
all  those  over  65  years  old. 

President  Reagan  wants  to  cut  some 
$3  billion  from  medicare's  funds  for 
the  year  beginning  October  1, 1982,  ac- 
cording to  the  budget  he  submitted  to 
Congress  February  8.  The  administra- 
tion also  plans  to  propose  a  new  bene- 
fit program  for  1984  that  would  se- 
verely affect  older  Americans.  Here  Is 
an  update  on  these  proposals. 


Too  often  we  forget  that  medicare  is 
part  of  the  social  security  system. 
Workers,  now  about  116  million  or  90 
percent  of  the  work  force,  and  employ- 
ers contribute  to  social  security  in 
order  to  collect  benefits  when  they 
retire.  Their  payroll  taxes  are  allocat- 
ed to  three  separate  trust  funds:  Re- 
tirement, disability,  and  hospital  in- 
surance—medicare part  A. 

At  age  65,  medicare  pays  sil]  hospital 
costs  from  the  2d  to  the  60th  day  after 
which  recipients  pay  a  percentage  of 
these  costs.  Recipients  also  are  eligible 
to  purchase  a  low-cost  supplementary 
medical  insurance  plan— medicare  part 
B— to  help  them  pay  their  other 
health  costs. 

RIAGAN  PLAN 

The  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  includes  several  very  sig- 
nificant changes  in  medicare: 

Cut  by  2  percent  the  amount  medi- 
care reimbiirses  hospitals; 

Require  employers  to  offer  employ- 
ees age  65  to  69  the  same  health  insur- 
ance as  younger  employees,  creating 
an  incentive  for  employers  to  force  re- 
tirement at  age  65; 

E>elay  for  1  month  eligibility  for  ben- 
efits when  a  person  reaches  age  65; 

Index  the  part  B  deductible— the 
amount  paid  by  the  medicare  benefici- 
ary—to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  so 
that  costs  to  the  aged,  who  often  live 
on  fixed  incomes,  go  up  along  with  in- 
flation; 

Impose  a  5-percent  coinsurance  cost 
to  recipients  of  home  health  services; 
and. 

Cut  reimbursement  payments  to  doc- 
tors for  certain  services. 

These  proposals  would  undermine 
the  medicare  program.  They  would 
shift  health  costs  to  the  elderly,  to 
people  who  purchase  private  insurance 
policies— medigap— and  to  private  pa- 
tients in  hospitals. 

The  2-percent  reimbursement  cut 
would  penalize  those  hospitals- like 
Montana's— that  can  least  afford  it. 
The  changes  in  physician  reimburse- 
ments would  discourage  doctors  from 
participating  in  medicare.  Less  than  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  physicians 
accept  medicare  under  the  current 
system. 

In  short,  the  real  losers  under  the 
administration's  plan  are  medicare  re- 
cipients themselves.  Older  Americans 
wlU  pay  more  for  less  care. 

CATASTROPHIC 

The  administration  also  is  proposing 
another  change  in  medicare  for  1984. 
This  plan  would  substitute  catastroph- 
ic insurance  coverage  for  the  medicare 
part  A  coverage  now  offered.  Recipi- 
ents would  pay  a  percentage  of  their 
hospital  stay,  probably  10  percent  or 
$20  a  day,  up  to  $2,500  after  which  the 
catastrophic  coverage  would  cover  ex- 
penses. 
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This  proposal  may  look  like  better 
coverage  for  seniors,  but  do  not  be 
fooled.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a 
way  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
shift  more  costs  to  seniors.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  given  this  plan, his  final 
OK.  If  you  have  strong  views  about 
this  concept,  you  still  have  time  to 
send  them  to  the  White  House. 

MZDICAKX  ntAUD 

In  recent  years  an  alarming  Increase 
in  fraud  and  waste  In  medicare  has 
been  shortchanging  taxpayers.  These 
losses  are  estimated  at  $3  biUion,  a 
hefty  part  of  the  $49  billion  budget. 

Recently  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  and  the 
Senate  Aging  Committee  held  hear- 
ings to  investigate  these  problems.  We 
uncovered  examples  of  doctors  and 
hospitals  billing  medicare  and  medic- 
aid for  services  not  performed,  kick- 
backs, deliberate  duplicate  billing  and 
false  or  misleading  entries  on  cost  re- 
ports. We  also  found  numerous  cases 
of  uimecessary  care  being  provided  in 
unnecessarily  costly  surroundings. 

Efforts  to  recover  misspent  funds 
are  bogged  down.  The  backlog  of  unre- 
solved audits  topped  $100  billion  in 
1981.  These  hearings  were  Just  a  first 
step.  I  am  continuing  this  Investiga- 
tion. 

COIfCLUSION 

The  Finance  Committee  must  act  on 
any  proposals  to  change  medicare  ben- 
efits. As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  intend  to  play 
an  active  role  in  this  work. 

I  oppose  the  budget  cuts  outlined 
above.  Congress  must  not  break  the 
commitment  we  made  to  seniors  when 
medicare  was  created.  We  should  not 
be  playing  a  shell  game  with  medicare, 
pushing  costs  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  hospitals,  doctors.  Insur- 
ance companies  and,  ultimately,  the 
elderly.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  win  this 
battle.* 


U.S.  TRADE  POSTURE 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  last  week,  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative William  E.  Brock  delivered 
a  major  policy  speech  on  U.S.  trade 
posture  before  the  European  Manage- 
ment Forum  in  Davos,  Switzerland.  I 
commend  Ambassador  Brock  for  his 
adherence  to  the  precepts  of  free  and 
open  trade  while,  at  the  same  time, 
stressing  the  importance  of  equity  In 
our  trade  relations  with  our  world 
partners.  As  he  points  out,  we  are  con- 
fronting a  period  where  increased 
energy  needs,  high  unemployment  and 
inflation  and  payments  Imbalance 
have  brought  about  a  temptation  for 
nations  to  adopt  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices to  protect  domestic  Industries 
from  import  competition.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  maintain  our  leadership 
role  in  the  free  global  movement  of 
goods,  services,  and  capital;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  uni- 


lateral changes  being  made  by  other 
nations  that  restrict  access  of  U.S. 
products  to  their  markets. 

Most  of  our  trade  liberalization  ef- 
forts in  recent  years  have  focused  on 
the  reduction  of  tariff  barriers.  Tariff 
levels  have  been  reduced  in  a  succes- 
sion of  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
(MTN)  to  the  point  where  in  most 
cases  they  are  no  longer  as  significant 
as  a  variety  of  nontartff  measures.  The 
Tokyo  round  of  the  MTN  continues 
this  trend  of  tariff  reductions.  As  tar- 
iffs have  eased,  however,  the  develop- 
ment of  sophisticated  nontariff  bar- 
riers created  a  greater  impediment 
than  tariffs  to  the  export  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services  and  commodities. 
This  Is  especially  true,  as  discussed 
last  Thursday  In  the  Senate  by  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  Senator  Bentsem, 
with  regard  to  the  current  status  of 
exports  of  U.S.  agricultural  products 
to  Japan  and  to  the  European  Com- 
mimity  (EC). 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  MTN  codes 
will  significantly  reduce  the  restrictive 
efforts  of  nontariff  trade  barriers. 
While  we  must  continue  to  insist  upon 
full  implementation  of  the  Tokyo 
round,  efforts  should  also  continue  to 
expand  the  scope  of  the  codes  and  to 
brW  more  countries  within  the  MTN 
framework. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  efforts 
must  be  continued  to  conclude  agree- 
ments on  new  and  more  far-reaching 
codes  to  address  additional  areas  of 
international  trade.  Service  industry 
exports  remain  largely  outside  the 
scope  of  the  codes,  as  do  certain  com- 
modity groups,  most  notably  textiles 
and  many  agricultural  goods.  Trade 
with  the  nonmarket  economies  has 
not  been  directly  addressed  In  the 
MTN,  leaving  uncertain  the  status  of 
commercial  relations  with  a  large  bloc 
of  potential  trading  partners.  By  devis- 
ing better  methods  to  include  and  In- 
volve less  developed  countries  In  the 
world  trade  system,  we  enable  them  to 
buUd  a  stronger  house  for  themselves 
than  can  be  fashioned  through  devel- 
opment assistance. 

This  expanded  trading  system 
should  be  designed  to  deal  with  new 
barriers  as  they  arise,  before  they  im- 
dermine  past  negotiating  achieve- 
ments. As  Ambassador  Brock  stated: 

We  need  a  trading  system  that  recognizes 
its  task  will  never  be  completed,  a  system 
designed  for  the  unending  process  of  analyz- 
ing problems,  and  developing  solutions, 
before  they  explode  into  crisis. 

The  effective  enforcement  of  U.S. 
trading  rights  imder  this  system  will 
be  a  critical  element  In  our  trade  strat- 
egy into  the  21st  century.  How  the 
United  States  responds  to  these  ad- 
justment pressures  will  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  the  future 
dj^amism  and  productivity  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  Our  trade  strategy  must  pro- 
vide a  coherent  approach  to  adjust- 
ment, one  that  properly  balances  the 


use  of  temporary  safeguard  measures 
with  measures  that  facilitate  adjust- 
ment. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  if  U.S. 
producers  are  to  benefit  from  improve- 
ments in  their  competitiveness,  they 
must  not  be  denied  promised  access  to 
foreign  markets  or  be  confronted  by 
unfair  trading  practices  of  other  gov- 
ernments. I  applaud  the  efforts  of  this 
administration  and  Ambassador  Brock 
in  their  commitment  to  a  trading 
system  that  will  work  for  all  who  hold 
fast  to  the  goals  of  free  trade.* 


AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK  ON 
GOLAN  HEIGHTS  SITUATION 

*  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  very  proud  of  the  professional  per- 
formance of  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrick. 
Her  assignment  Is  not  an  enviable  one. 
She  is  working  under  extraordinarily 
difficult  circumstances,  and  she  is  per- 
forming with  great  integrity,  determi- 
nation, and  style. 

I  want  particularly  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  Ambassador 
KIrkpatrick's  forthright  and  Informa- 
tive address  in  explanation  of  the  U.S. 
vote  on  the  recent  bizarre  U.N.  resolu- 
tion on  the  Golan  Heights. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows: 

STATEMZNT    by    AKBABSADOR    JKAHV   J.    KIRK- 
PATRICK, Unitkd  States  PxRMAimrT  Rkprx- 

SOITATrVZ  TO  THE  UlflTED  NaTIOHS.  Ut  THl 

Emercercy  Special  Session  op  the  Gener- 
al Assembly,  in  Explanation  op  Vote  on 
THE  Situation  in  the  Golan  Heights, 
February  5, 1982. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  before  this 
energency  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly is  profoundly  objectionable  to  the 
United  States.  We  oppose  it  because  it  does 
not  contribute  to  peace  in  the  Btlddle  East: 
it  will  make  peace  harder  to  achieve. 

We  oppose  the  end  it  seeks— which  is  re- 
venge and  retribution,  not  conciliation  and 
compromise. 

We  oppose  the  means  it  recommends: 
which  are  unreasonably  punitive  and  ill- 
suited  to  accomplishing  any  constructive 
purpose. 

We  oppose  the  use  of  the  United  Nations 
involved  here  because  this  body  was  and  is 
meant  to  be  devoted  to  building  peace  and 
security,  and  this  resolution  seeks  neither. 
Instead,  it  uses  this  body  as  an  instrument 
to  deepen  divisions  and  exacerbate  conflicts. 

We  oppose  this  resolution  because,  like 
any  other  cynical  use  of  power,  it  will  leave 
this  body  weaker  than  it  already  is.  less  fit 
to  achieve  its  noble  purposea. 

By  damaging  the  prospects  for  peace,  this 
resolution  undermines  the  integrity— 
Indeed,  the  very  raison  d'etre— of  the  United 
Nations. 

Last  month  in  the  Security  Council  the 
United  States  voted  against  a  resolution  on 
Israel's  Golan  Heights  legislatipn  because  as 
we  stated  at  the  time,  the  resolution  consti- 
tuted "a  perversion  of  the  very  purpose 
which  the  Security  Council  is  called  upon 
by  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter to  perform."  That  purpose  is  to  prevent 
"an  aggravation  of  the  situation."  The  reso- 
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lution  before  us  today,  like  the  previous  res- 
olution, does  not  prevent  an  aggravation  of 
the  situation:  it  is  itself  a  source  of  aggrava- 
tion. It  is  also  procedurally' flawed  In  that  it 
seeks  to  assign  to  the  General  Assembly  re- 
sponsibilities that  Chapter  VII  of  the  Char- 
ter properly  and  solely  invests  in  the  Securi- 
ty Council. 

The  United  Nations  has  discussed  the 
Golan  Heights  legislation  now  for  nearly 
two  months.  As  my  delegation  made  clear  at 
the  outset,  we  opposed  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  purported  or  appeared  to  alter  uni- 
laterally the  international  status  of  the 
Golan  Heights.  Therefore,  on  December 
17th  the  United  States  Joined  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  in  passing  Res- 
olution 407,  thereby  making  clear  our  disap- 
proval of  the  Israeli  government's  action  In 
extending  its  civil  law  over  the  Golan 
Heights.  We  communicated  the  same  mes- 
sage in  our  bilateral  relations. 

As  we  have  stated  often,  the  future  of  the 
Golan  Heights,  like  that  of  aU  the  occupied 
territories,  can  be  resolved  only  through  ne- 
gotiations pursuant  to  Security  Council  Res- 
olutions 242  and  338.  Accordingly,  we  have 
called  upon  Israel  to  rescind  its  legislation 
and— most  importantly— to  reaffirm  its  com- 
mitment to  a  negotiated  solution.  In  its 
letter  of  December  29th  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  Israel  did,  in  fact,  reaffirm  its 
readiness  to  enter  into  unconditional  negoti- 
ations with  the  Syrians  over  the  interna- 
tional legal  status  of  the  Golan. 

At  that  point,  the  only  constructive  role 
for  the  United  Nations  was  to  facilitate  such 
negotiations,  in  accordance  with  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338.  But  the  resolution  before 
the  Security  Council  did  not  even  mention 
these  resolutions  and,  needless  to  say,  the 
current  draft  resolution  doesn't  either. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  go  back  to  basics. 
Israel  is  accused  of  threatening  peace.  Yet 
peace  is  not  the  situation  that  prevailed  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria  before  Israel's  Golan 
Heights  legislation  was  adopted.  Security 
Council  Resolution  338,  which  was  the  basis 
for  the  1973  ceasefire,  called  upon  the  par- 
ties to  "start  immediately"  to  negotiate  the 
implementation  of  Resolution  242  so  that 
Israeli  withdrawal  could  be  effected  In  ex- 
change for  recognition  of  Israel's  existence 
within  "secure  and  recognized"  borders.  But 
no  such  negotiations  took  place. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  chamber  who  does 
not  know  which  party  has  refused  to  negoti- 
ate peace  or  even  to  accept  Resolution  242. 
Yet  the  resolution  before  us  today  and  the 
speeches  we  have  heard  take  no  account  of 
this  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  greatly 
desires  to  have  cordial,  cooperative,  good  re- 
lations with  all  the  states  in  the  region.  My 
country  has  devoted  enormous  effort,  in 
this  Administration  and  under  previous  Ad- 
ministrations, to  finding  a  basis  for  peace 
and  reconciliation.  We  also  want  very  much 
a  strong  United  Nations  acting  in  fidelity  to 
the  principles  of  its  Charter.  For  these  very 
reasons  we  are  appalled  by  this  resolution 
which  distorts  reality,  denies  history  and  in- 
flames passions. 

The  draft  resolution  before  us  calls  the  Is- 
raeli legislation  an  act  of  aggression.  But  no 
shots  were  fired,  no  soldiers  were  brought 
into  place.  And  the  future  of  the  Golan 
Heights  is  no  less  negotiable  than  before. 

It  describes  the  Israeli  legislation  as  an 
aimexatlon.  It  is  not.  The  United  States  has 
not  recognized  it  as  such.  The  Security 
Council  in  Resolution  497  did  not  recognize 
it  as  such.  To  now  call  it  aimexatlon  only 
creates  an  artificial  obstacle  to  negotiations. 


This  resolution  call  for  comprehensive 
sanctions  against  Israel  and  for  Israel's  total 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  can 
anyone  truly  believe  that  such  proposals, 
advanced  h^  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  will 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  peace? 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  objects 
to  this  resolution  because  it  makes  the 
search  for  peace  more  difficult,  and  because 
it  weakens  this  body.  We  also  object  to  it  for 
less  disinterested  reasons— we  object  to  the 
barely  veiled  attack  on  the  United  States 
present  here  in  the  paragraph  that  "strong- 
ly deplores  the  negative  vote  by  a  perma- 
nent member  •  •  •" 

The  right  to  cast  a  veto  is  vested  by  the 
Charter  in  the  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council.  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  permit  one  of  the  perma- 
nent members  to  block  a  proposed  action  of 
the  Council  if  for  any  reason  this  action  is 
deemed  seriously  flawed.  The  United  States 
used  the  veto  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended— to  block  action  which  we 
deemed  ill-conceived  and  imprudent  and, 
moreover,  one  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
suit of  international  p)eace  and  security  to 
which  this  body  is  dedicated.  It  is  not  at  all 
appropriate  that  an  action  taken  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Charter  should  be  deplored. 

Furthermore,  as  everyone  present  under- 
stands, this  resolution  raises  basic  questions 
which  go  to  the  heart  of  the  relationship  of 
a  member  state  to  the  United  Nations.  This 
is  a  profoundly  serious  matter,  filled  with 
ominous  portent.  Questions  of  membership 
in  this  body  and  its  associated  agencies 
should  not,  indeed  cannot  be  settled  by  ma- 
jority pasdons.  The  United  Nations  or  any 
similar  organization  can  only  exist  if  the 
principle  of  majority  nile  is  balanced  by  re- 
spect for  minority  rights.  This  resolution 
strikes  twice  at  the  principle  that  minorities 
also  have  rights:  first  when  it  deplores  our 
use  of  the  veto,  and  second  when  it  attempts 
to  submit  questions  of  membership  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Respect  for  the  United 
Nations  means  respect  for  its  Charter. 

We  hope  that  the  authors  and  supporters 
of  the  resolution  will  think  deeply  about 
this  aspect  of  their  approach,  for  the 
health,  even  the  survival  of  the  United  Na- 
tions depends  on  respect  for  both  majority 
rule  and  minority  rights.  Nothing  is  more 
clear  than  this. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  this  resolution 
passes,  as  regrettably  I  suppose  it  will,  what 
will  this  exercise  have  achieved? 

An  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Golan?  Of 
course  not. 

An  embargo  of  economic,  technological, 
military  goods  destined  for  Israel?  Of  course 
not. 

A  restoration  of  the  occupied  territories? 
Of  course  not. 

A  resolution  of  the  problems  of  Palestin- 
ians? Of  course  not. 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East?  Of  course  not. 

WUl  it  intimidate  the  United  SUtes,  caus- 
ing it  to  abandon  its  Middle  East  policy,  its 
friendship  with  Israel,  its  search  for  peace 
in  the  region?  Of  course  not. 

What  then,  will  this  resolution  accom- 
plish? 

What  has  already  been  achieved  by  these 
weeks  of  harsh,  seemingly  endless  attacks 
on  Israel,  on  the  United  States,  on  the  spirit 
of  reason,  moderation,  on  peace  Itself?  To 
raise  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 

There  is,  in  my  country,  a  child's  rhyme, 
sticks  and  stones  may  break  our  bones  but 
words  wUl  never  hurt  us.  The  rhyme  is  pro- 
foundly mistaken.  Words  have  conse- 
quences. 


Words  express  the  ideas,  the  values  and 
the  truths  we  live  by.  They  are  the  principal 
means  available  for  reason  to  explain  pur- 
IKises  and  dispel  misunderstandings.  The 
United  Nations  was  conceived  as  a  palace  of 
reason,  a  place  where  reason  would  replace 
violence  as  the  tool  for  settling  disputes. 

This  miserable  resolution  before  us  today 
demonstrates  the  sad  truth  that  any  instru- 
ment can  be  made  to  serve  purposes  remote 
from  its  raison  d'etre:  words  can  be  used  as 
weapons;  ploughshares  can  be  turned  into 
swords,  and  the  United  Nations  itself  can  be 
used  to  polarize  nations,  spread  hostility, 
and  exacerbate  conflict. 

The  use  made  of  the  United  Nations  in 
this  resolution  and  in  the  weeks  preceding  it 
is  indeed  worth  "strongly  deploring"  and  my 
government  strongly  deplores  it. 

Naturally  we  shall  vote  "no."« 


February  11,  1982 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  EXPORTS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday.  I  joined  Mr.  William  H. 
Morris.  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Trade  Development  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  publicly  pre- 
senting the  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration's new  publication.  "A 
Basic  Guide  to  Exporting."  This  guide 
will  be  a  very  useful  tool  to  help  small 
businesses  export  their  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  great  contri- 
bution small  business  makes  in  creat- 
ing new  jobs.  In  the  past  10  years, 
nearly  20  percent  of  new  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  has  come  from  business- 
es with  20  or  fewer  employees.  And. 
businesses  with  less  than  100  employ- 
ees have  created  80  percent  of  the  new 
jobs.  In  Minnesota,  over  85  percent  of 
the  6.000  manufacturers  have  less 
than  100  employees  and  have  contrib- 
uted to  job  creation. 

Small  businesses  can  create  even 
more  jobs  by  actively  exporting  their 
goods  and  services.  Each  $1  billion  in 
exports  creates  24.000  U.S.  jobs— 
almost  850,000  new  jobs  from  1977  to 
1980.  Businesses  in  my  State  of  Minne- 
sota have  been  very  aggressive  export- 
ers—in 1980  Minnesota  exported  $3.9 
billion  worth  of  manufactured  goods, 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  1977.  That  $3.9  bUlion  in  1980 
generated  13.1  percent  of  Minnesota's 
tottd  employment.  Even  so,  80  percent 
of  the  goods  and  services  exported  by 
this  country  are  currently  exported  by 
only  1  percent  of  the  U.S.  exporters. 
Purthermore.  it  is  estimated  that  over 
20,000  businesses  have  the  ability  to 
export  but  do  not,  for  one  reason  or 
another.  In  Minnesota  alone,  there  are 
5.000  manufacturers  that  do  not 
export,  even  though  many  could. 

There  may  be  a  large  number  of  rea- 
sons why  Individual  firms  do  not 
export— differences  in  cultures,  cur- 
rencies, and  languages,  financing,  in- 
experience and  basic  inertia. 

As  a  businessman  myself,  I  believe 
that  exporting  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  new  marlcet;  rather,  exporting  is  an 
extension   of   existing   marliets   to   a 


greater  number  of  customers.  Export- 
ing wUl  have  additional  requirements 
for  identifying  markets  and  customers, 
documentation,  shipping,  and  securing 
payment.  But  the  basic  business  activi- 
ty of  selling  goods  and  services  is  the 
same.  What  we  need  to  do  is  'develop 
an  export  mentality  among  public  offi- 
cials and  small  businesses  alike. 

The  Export  Guide  presented  today 
is  an  important  first  step  in  overcom- 
ing this  inertia  and  thinking  export. 
The  guide  is  one  of  the  best  Govern- 
ment publications  I  have  seen  because 
it  is  written  for  businessmen.  It  not 
only  describes  export  techniques,  Gov- 
errunent  regulations  and  export  pro- 
grams, it  tells  how  to  contact  the  Gov- 
ernment, foreign  embassies  and  pri- 
vate organizations  to  obtain  needed  in- 
formation. It  gives  small  businesses 
access  to  Commerce  Department  infor- 
mation ranging  from  international 
economic  Indicators  and  demographic 
data  to  market  share  reports  to  con- 
tact lists  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment district  offices  and  State  govern- 
ments. In  addition,  the  guide  includes 
an  export  glossary  and  bibliography  of 
export  publications.  It  does  not  guar- 
antee that  all  businesses  will  become 
exporters,  but  it  does  give  potential 
exporters  a  good  starting  point.  That 
alone  is  an  important  tool  for  smaU 
business.  The  guide  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  nearest  district  office 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  For 
Minnesota  businesses,  that  Is:  Mr. 
Glenn  Matson,  director.  218  Federal 
Building,  110  South  Fourth  Street, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  55401;  612-725- 
2133. 

For  too  long,  small  business  has  lim- 
ited itself  to  the  domestic  economy— in 
some  cases,  a  neighboring  State  is  con- 
sidered a  foreign  market.  But  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  to 
businesses  and  public  officials  that  we 
are  dealing  in  a  world  economy.  This 
Congress  is  more  trade  oriented  than 
most  have  been  in  the  past.  Last  year, 
the  Senate  passed  the  export  trading 
companies  bUl.  which  I  cosponsored, 
which  will  greatly  help  increase  ex- 
ports. I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  also  act  quickly  to  pass  this 
much  needed  legislation. 

There  is  still  much  that  can  and 
should  be  done.  Increased  small  busi- 
ness exports  will  create  jobs  at  home 
and  improve  our  balance  of  payments. 
Last  Friday,  the  Vice  President's  Task 
Force  on  Regulations  announced  Its 
intention  to  anals'ze  regulations  af- 
fecting small  business  exports.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  Export  Promo- 
tion and  Market  Development,  I  shall 
be  holding  hearings  on  promoting 
small  business  exports  and  look  for- 
ward to  worldng  with  the  task  force 
and  Secretary  Morris  to  achieve  this 
goal.* 


SALUTE  TO  MRS.  ALICE  KING 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  salute  Mrs.  Alice  King  who  is  step- 
ping down  from  her  position  as  volun- 
teer project  director  of  Women  in 
Community  Service  of  Detroit.  That 
organization,  and  the  entire  communi- 
ty will  sorely  miss  her  energy,  enthusi- 
asm, and  heart. 

Her  dedication  to  the  Job  Corps  girls 
has  been  tremendous,  and  she  has 
given  not  only  time,  interest,  and 
advice  to  these  youngsters,  but  has 
even  provided  money  from  her  own 
pocket  to  assure  that  her  girls  received 
adequate  meals.  Mrs.  King,  who  is  wid- 
owed and  disabled,  has  not  let  any- 
thing disrupt  or  inhibit  her  work  with 
the  Job  Corps  girls. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  activity  that  she 
has  devoted  herself  to,  and  her  touch 
extended  to  a  diverse  range  of  organi- 
zations Including:  the  Sacred  Heart 
Senior  Citizens  Center,  the  Detroit 
Job  Corps  Center  Advisory  Council, 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Art,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  and  Jewish 
Women,  and  the  Dexter  Avenue  Bap- 
tish  Church. 

Our  community  has  been  blessed 
with  her  devotion  and  unselfish  char- 
acter. Her  unique  brand  of  volunteer 
spirit  is  an  asset  to  the  city  of  Detroit, 
and  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
entire  Nation.  It  is  with  sadness  that  I 
see  her  leaving  her  present  work,  and 
ask  that  we  all  recognize  and  thank 
Mrs.  King  for  aU  that  she  has  given  to 
make  our  community,  and  its  children, 
rich  in  spirit  and  determination.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President. 
February  16  marks  the  64  th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  which  brought  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  the  fundamental 
freedoms  of  speech,  communication 
assembly,  and  religion.  It  is  fitting 
that  on  this  date  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity which  this  anniversary  repre- 
sents, and  to  the  brave  sons  and 
daughters  of  Lithuania  who  continue 
today,  at  great  personal  cost,  to 
uphold  those  principles  in  their  native 
land. 

February  16  also  marks  the  estab- 
lishment 731  years  ago  of  the  great 
and  historic  Kingdom  of  Lithuania. 
For  more  than  seven  centuries,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  have  struggled  to 
keep  alive  their  priceless  heritage  of 
religion,  language,  and  culture  against 
aggression  and  repression— and  against 
all  odds,  they  have  succeeded.  From  its 
creation  in  1918  until  its  tragic  de- 
struction in  1940,  the  independent  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  was  a  beacon  of 
freedom  in  a  darkening  world.  Today, 
despite  the  brutal  Soviet  suppression 
of  the  Republic,  the  commitment  of 


the  Lithuanian  people  to  freedom  sur- 
vives. 

In  1970  we  saw  dramatic  proof  of 
that  commitment  in  the  actions  of 
Simas  Kudlrka,  the  heroic  seaman 
who  sought  freedom  when  he  Jumped 
from  his  Soviet  ship.  In  the  shameful 
episode  that  followed,  Kudlrka  was  re- 
turned to  Soviet  authorities,  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  10  years  at 
hard  labor  in  a  Soviet  prison  camp. 
E>en  there  he  continued  to  speak  out 
against  the  denial  of  basic  human 
rights.  His  release  in  1974,  and  his  emi- 
gration with  his  family  to  the  United 
States,  was  a  triumph  of  the  great 
principles  which  he  so  nobly  espoused. 

In  Lithuania  those  principles  are 
upheld  by  Viktoras  Petkus  sind  Vyau- 
tus  Skuodis,  members  of  the  Lithuani- 
an Helsinki  Group,  and  Balys  Bajaus- 
kas,  who  was  found  guilty  by  Soviet 
justice  of  helping  present  and  former 
political  prisoners  and  their  families, 
and  by  many,  many  others  who  have 
been  sentenced  to  internal  exile, 
prison  camp,  labor  camp,  or  psychiat- 
ric institution  for  having  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  The  commitment 
to  basic  hiunan  rights  is  fully  shared 
by  Lithuanian  Americans  in  every  part 
of  our  great  Nation.  They  have  rallied 
eloquently  and  forcefully  against  op- 
pression in  Lithuania  while  fully  par- 
ticipating in  and  contributing  to  the 
freedoms  of  our  own  great  Nation. 

Lithuanians  first  came  to  America  in 
significant  numbers  over  100  years  ago 
to  escape  the  oppression  of  the  tsars. 
A  generation  later  Lithuanians  were 
already  working  as  foundr}rmen  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  weavers  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  England,  dockworkers 
in  Cleveland  and  taUors  in  Baltimore. 
Today  they  live  in  communities  across 
the  land,  prospering  as  doctors,  law- 
yers, businessmen,  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, scientists,  artists,  and  technicians. 
Lithuanian  Americans  are  justifiably 
proud  of  their  tradition  of  self-help. 
Lithuanian  charity  and  mutual  aid  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States 
played  an  important  role  in  alleviating 
the  suffering  of  Lithuanians  during 
the  First  World  War  and  insuring  the 
long-sought  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  in  1918.  There  are 
more  than  2.000  such  organizations 
active  today.  Their  pride  in  and  re- 
spect for  the  heritage  of  Lithuania  has 
enriched  American  society:  social  and 
cultural  activities  cruelly  repressed  in 
the  homeland  find  vigorous  expression 
in  our  communities. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  great 
repression  the  people  of  Lithuania 
continue  to  hold  fast  to  the  principles 
of  basic  human  rights.  On  February 
16,  as  we  commemorate  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  in  1918. 
we  pay  tribute  to  them.  Their  courage 
has  won  the  resr>ect  and  admiration  of 
all  freedom-loving  peoples.* 
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THE  COURAGE  OF  NATIONAL 
PARK  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 
GENE  WINDSOR  AND  DON 
USHER 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Stevens  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
coiirage  and  skill  of  two  special  Na- 
tional Park  Service  employees,  Don 
Usher  and  Gene  Windsor.  These  are 
the  two  young  men  the  Nation 
watched  on  television  as  they  repeat- 
edly risked  their  lives  rescuing  bat- 
tered and  shivering  survivors  of  the 
January  13  airplane  crash  from  the  icy 
waters  of  the  Potomac.  One  of  these 
survivors  was  23-year-old  Kelly 
IXincan  from  Miami,  Fla. 

If  these  two  men  were  standing 
before  us  today,  they  would  probably 
say  that  they  were  Just  doing  their 
job.  Yet,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
level  of  risk  people  such  as  Windsor 
and  Usher  should  subject  themselves 
to  in  emergency  situations  by  "just 
doing  their  job."  To  what  degree  such 
men  should  place  their  own  lives  in 
Jeopardy  is  up  to  them  alone,  and  they 
have  to  decide  immediately.  Gene 
Windsor  and  Don  Usher  did  decide  im- 
mediately and  they  chose  to  face  con- 
siderable danger  repeatedly.  They 
demonstrated  remarkable  courage  by 
doing  so. 

We  must  pray  that  we  are  spared 
new  disasters  in  the  future.  However, 
if  they  do  occur,  let  us  also  pray  that 
men  such  as  Don  Usher  and  Gene 
Windsor  are  there  again  to  help.* 


AUTOMOBILE  EMISSIONS 
STANDARDS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  has  served  as  a  vital 
piece  of  legislation  since  its  enactment 
in  1970. 1  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  many  of  the  basic  provisions  of  this 
legislation  and  I  believe  most  Ameri- 
cans support  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  environment  for 
our  future  generations. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  amended  in 
1977  and  is  once  again  up  for  reau- 
thorization in  the  Congress.  I  support 
reauthorization  of  the  act.  In  extend- 
ing the  act,  however,  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  reexamine  certain  stand- 
ards to  determine  if  those  standards 
are  still  necessary  or  should  be  modi- 
fied. It  has  been  my  belief  that  certain 
standards  associated  with  automotive 
emissions  could  be  waived  or  stretched 
beyond  the  present  implementation 
dates  because  we  may  very  likely 
achieve  the  goal  of  a  cleaner  atmos- 
phere with  or  without  the  addition  of 
costly  new  fuel  emissions  systems  to 
automobiles. 

On  October  5,  1981,  Walter  C. 
Barber,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Air 
Quality  Planning  and  Standards  of  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


sent  a  letter  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Hon.  Henry  A.  Waxman  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
U.S.    EirviRoincEirTAL    Protkction 
AcENCY.  OmcK  or  Air  Quality 
PLAinriNG  AND  Staitdaros, 

Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.,  Octobers, 

1981. 
Hon.  Henrt  a.  Waxman, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,    House    of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  During  the  recent 
hearing  on  proposed  changes  to  the  emis- 
sion standards  for  automobiles,  you  asked 
what  impact  relaxing  the  nitrogen  t>xide 
(NO.)  emission  standards  from  1.0  to  2.0 
gpm  for  automobiles  might  have  on  the  acid 
deposition  problem.  As  you  may  recall,  I  in- 
dicated that  I  believe  there  would  be  little 
or  no  impact  from  the  Increase  in  question. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  follow  up  on 
that  statement  and  clarify  the  basis  for  my 
opinion.  My  comments  were  made  In  the 
context  of  the  mobile  source  discussions  and 
were  not  intended  to  reach  questions  related 
to  the  significance  of  stationary  sources  of 
NO.. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  Impact  on  acid  rain  of  increased  emis- 
sion associated  with  the  proposed  adjust- 
ment would  probably  be  small.  These  rea- 
sons Include: 

(1)  the  difference  in  total  NO.  emissions 
between  the  two  standards  will  be  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  atmospheric  loading  of 
precursor  emissions  to  acid  deposition  in  the 
future  years; 

(2)  on  an  equivalent  mass  basis,  NO,  emis- 
sion have  the  potential  to  cause  about  one- 
half  the  acid  deposition  as  do  sulfur  oxide 
emissions: 

(3)  NO,  emissions  from  automobiles  are 
emitted  over  broad  geographical  areas  and 
at  essentially  ground  level,  thus  reducing 
the  potential  for  long-range  transport:  and 

(4)  there  is  evidence  that  the  interaction 
between  plants  and  nitrates  deposited  on 
the  soU  may  reduce  the  role  of  such  nitrates 
in  acidifying  soUs  and  aquatic  systems. 

Listed  below  are  the  estimated  emissions 
of  NO,  and  SO.  for  1979  along  with  project- 
ed levels  of  these  emissions  for  the  year 
1995.  For  NO,,  separate  projections  are 
given  for  a  1.0  and  a  2.0  gram/mile  emission 
standard  for  automobiles. 

Estimated  emissions  for  1979 

On  millions  of  metric  tons] 

Nitrogen  Oxides: 

Passenger  cars 4 

Trucks  and  other  mobile  sources 6 

Stationary 13 

Total 23 

Sulfur  oxides: 

All  sources 25 

Projected  emissions  for  1995 

CIn  millions  of  metric  tons] 

Case  No.  1—2  gram/mile  standard: 
Nitrogen  oxides: 

Pasaenger  cars 3 

Trucks     and     other     mobile 

sources 6 

Stationary 22 

Total 31 
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Projected  emissions  for  1995— 
Continiied 

(In  millions  of  metric  tons] 


Sulfur  oxides: 

All  sources 26 

Case  No.  2—1  gram/mile  standard: 
Nitrogen  oxides: 

Passenger  cars 2 

Trucks      and      other      mobile 

sources 6 

Stationary 22 

Total 30 


It  can  be  seen  that  in  1979  automobiles 
(passenger  cars)  accounted  for  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  NO.  emissions  and  about  7 
percent  of  the  total  atmospheric  loading  of 
nitrogen  and  sulfur  oxides  (NO.+SO,). 
However,  atmospheric  emissions  of  SO,  tend 
to  form  sulfuric  acid  (H,SO.)  which  conUins 
2  hydrogen  atoms,  while  NO,  emissions  tend 
to  form  nitric  acid  (HNO.)  which  contains 
one  hydrogen  atom.  Thus.  SO,  emitted  into 
the  air  has  the  potential  to  cause  about 
twice  the  amount  of  hydrogen  ion  deposi- 
tion as  an  equal  mass  of  NO,  emissions.  The 
deposition  process,  of  course.  Is  not  quite 
that  simple,  but  given  that  all  other  things 
were  equal,  then  in  1979  NO,  emissions  from 
automobiles  could  have  accounted  for  a 
maximum  of  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
acid  deposition;  i.e.,  percent  of  contribution 
is  equal  to  NO,  cars,  divided  by  2SO,,  plus 
NO.  total,  timee  100. 

Referring  to  the  projections  above,  it  can 
be  seen  that  In  1995  the  difference  In  total 
NO,  emissions  Isetween  1.0  and  2.0  gram/ 
mile  standard  is  projected  to  be  less  than 
1,000,000  metric  tons.  Using  the  above  calcu- 
lation procedure,  this  difference  is  projected 
to  represent  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
total  precursor  emissions. 

The  potential  impact  of  increased  emis- 
sions between  the  two  standards  is  probably 
even  smaller  than  1  percent,  for  several  rea- 
sons. Automobiles  emit  NO,  near  ground 
level,  and  over  large  geographic  areas.  Thus, 
these  emissions  are  less  prone  to  be  trans- 
ported over  great  distances  than  are  emis- 
sions from  very  tall  stacks. 

Further,  nitrates  in  the  atmosphere  seem 
to  pose  less  of  a  threat  to  aquatic  and  ter- 
restrial system  than  do  sulfates  in  the  at- 
mosphere. As  I  indicated  In  the  hearing,  sci- 
entific opinion  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
Agency  on  the  relative  significance  of  NO. 
emissions  for  acid  rain  has  been  shifting 
over  the  past  several  years.  For  example, 
until  recently.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
nitrate  deposition  played  a  more  significant 
role  in  the  acidification  of  lakes  and  other 
aquatic  systems.  However,  as  recently  re- 
ported by  the  National  Research  Council, 
some  scientists  now  believe  that  the  impact 
of  nitrate  depoBltion  on  the  acidification  of 
aquatic  systems  may  be  less  than  previously 
thought.  An  explanation  for  this  is  that 
plants  will  absorb  nitrates  deposited  on  the 
soU  and  in  the  process  give  off  an  OH  ion. 
The  OH  ions  Will  combine  with  hydrogen 
ions  and  reduce  the  soil  acidity.  Thus,  the 
leaching  of  metals  and  other  acid  materials 
from  soils  Into  stream,  rivers,  and  lakes  may 
not  be  as  strongly  influenced  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  nitrates  as  was  previously  thought  to 
be  the  case. 

The  above  reasons  suggest  that  relaxing 
the  NO,  emission  standard  for  automobiles 
to  2.0  gram/mile  will  not  contribute  signifi- 
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cantly  to  acid  deposition.  This  appears  to  be 
particularly  true  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  where  sulfur  oxides  play  a  domi- 
nant role  In  acid  deposition.  Nitrates  are  be- 
lieved to  contribute  relatively  more  to  the 
acid  deposition  problem  in  the  western 
states  than  In  the  east.  Although  still  small, 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  relaxation  may 
be  somewhat  higher  in  the  western  states 
except  California  where  a  more  stringent 
NO,  standard  is  in  effect. 

I  trust  the  above  information  will  be  of 
use  to  you.  If  I  can  be  of  further  service, 
please  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  C.  Barber, 
Director,  Office  of  Air  Quality 

Planning  and  Standards.m 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:03  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  February  22,  1082,  at  12 
noon. 


Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  22,  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  noon, 
Monday,  February  22,  in  accordance 
with  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
268,  as  amended. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate,  February  11,  1982: 
The  Judiciary 

Harold  M.  Fong.  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii,  vice 
Walter  Meheula  Heen. 

Dxpartmznt  or  Justice 

William  L.  Lutz.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Rufus  E.  Thomp- 
son, resigned. 

David  D.  Queen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Carlon  M. 
O'Malley.  Jr. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

Robert  ThaddeuB  Grey,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Spur- 
geon  M.  Keeny,  Jr.,  resigned. 


James  W.  FuUer,  of  California,  to  be  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December 
31,  1983,  vice  Michael  A.  Taylor,  resigned. 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 

Veronica  A.  Haggart,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  16.  1984,  vice  Catherine  May 
Bedell. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  11.  1982: 
In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 601,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  P.  Ulmer,  Jr.,  007-20- 
4378,  U.S.  Army. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Steven  D.  Snots,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Idaho. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LKD.,  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Two-BuiiDRKD-nmrrR  anniversary  of 

GKORGI  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

In  the  words  of  George  Washington, 
let  us  pray. 

"Almighty  God:  We  make  our  ear- 
nest prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the 
United  States  in  Thy  holy  protection; 
that  Thou  wilt  incline  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination and  obedience  to  govern- 
ment; to  entertain  a  brotherly  affec- 
tion and  love  for  one  another  and  for 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  large.  And  finally  that  Thou 
wilt  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dis- 
pose us  all  to  do  Justice,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
charity,  humility  and  pacific  temper  of 
mind,  which  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  re- 
ligion, and  without  an  humble  imita- 
tion of  whose  example  in  these  things 
we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy 
nation.  Grant  our  supplication,  we  be- 
seech Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord."  Amen. 

The  above  prayer  is  a  paraphrase  of 
a  portion  of  Washington's  "Circular 
Letter  Addressed  to  the  Governors  of 
all  the  States  on  Disbanding  the 
Army,"  dated  "Headquarters  New- 
burgh  8  June  1783."  It  was  cast  into 
prayer  form  at  an  early  date  by  turn- 
ing it  into  direct  discourse. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  Februam  22,  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Steven  D. 
Symms,  a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  Idaho, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thttrmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SYMMS  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  order  previously  entered 
does  not  provide  for  it,  I  have,  now 
consulted  with  the  minority  leader 
and  I  believe  he  has  no  objection  to 
this  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  more  than  20  minutes  in 
length,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate  today,  after  the  expiration  of 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  ujitil  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


1 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  3  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  until  3  p.m. 
today.  Senators  may  introduce  bills, 
resolutions,  and  statements,  and  that 
committees  may  file  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  our 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore  is 
not  present  in  the  Chamber  today  be- 
cause of  an  illness.  Characteristic  of 
his  vigor  and  his  extraordinary  health, 
he  advises  me  that  while  doing  calis- 
thentlcs  he  pulled  his  back  and  has  a 
pinched  nerve.  We  should  all  wish  to 


be  so  healthy  and  so  active  at  a  similar 
age. 

I  talked  to  him  this  morning  and  he 
is  feeling  reasonably  well.  The  doctors 
have  advised  him  that  he  should 
remain  off  his  feet  for  a  period  of 
days. 

He  asked  me  especially  to  report  to 
the  Senate  that  he  is  feeling  well  and 
will  make  a  complete  recovery.  He  also 
asked,  Mr.  President,  and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  be  excused  from  attend- 
ance of  the  Senate  for  the  period  of 
his  illness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  SENATOR 
WILLIAMS  RESCHEDULED  FOR 
MARCH  3,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  an- 
nounced earlier  through  the  public 
press  and  otherwise,  and  I  have  in- 
formed our  colleagues  by  letter,  the 
previous  schedule  which  had  been  an- 
noimced.  to  wit,  the  beginning  of 
debate  on  the  resolution  relating  to 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  to  begin  tomorrow  at  2  o'clock, 
has  been  postponed  until  March  3. 

The  reason  for  the  postponement, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams, in  a  telephone  conversation 
with  me,  indicated  that  because  of  his 
illness  and  hospital  confinement,  it 
had  not  been  possible  for  him  to 
confer  with  his  friends  and  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  who  will  be  active  in  the 
presentation  of  his  position  in  that 
debate.  Senator  Williams  asked  for  a 
1-week  delay. 

I  advised  the  distinguished  minority 
leader— since  we  were  both  traveling— 
that  I  would  communicate  that  re- 
quest directly.  I  was  able  to  communi- 
cate the  information  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
said  the  distinguished  vice  bhairman  of 
the  committee.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  at  some  length  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  and  the  general  consensus 
and  view,  I  believe  it  is  correct  to  say, 
is  that  Senator  Williams'  request  was 
a  reasonable  request. 

I  therefore  made  the  announcement 
through  the  public  media  and  the 
means  available  to  me  during  the 
recess. 

The  notice  I  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ator was  that  no  further  request  for 
delay  would  be  favored. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  situa- 
tion, it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
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ship  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Williams  debate  on  Wednesday, 
March  3. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  circulate  a 
memorandum  to  Members  on  the  pro- 
cedure that  we  will  follow  during  that 
debate.  Generally  speaking,  we  will 
follow  the  so-called  Mansfield  prece- 
dent used  in  a  previous  case  involving 
censure.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership at  this  time  to  suggest  that  the 
Senate  convene  at  approximately  10:30 
each  morning,  and  ask  that  it  proceed 
to  the  debate  on  the  Williams  matter 
at  approximately  12:30  p.m. 

Before  we  reach  the  Williams 
debate,  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  for  a 
live  quorum.  Committees,  of  course, 
can  meet  during  the  first  2  hours  of 
each  session  under  the  standing  rules. 
The  committee  chairmen,  ranking 
members,  and  other  memt>ers  should 
be  on  notice  that  objections  will  be 
made  to  committees  meeting  past  the 
first  2  hours  of  the  session. 

While  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Budget  Committee  are  ex- 
cepted from  that  rule,  I  have  written 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  asking  that  during 
the  pendency  of  that  measure,  that  is, 
the  debate  on  the  Williams  resolution, 
they  not  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  each 
Member  be  present  and  that  we  have 
as  close  to  100-percent  attendance  as 
possible  during  each  day  every  hour  of 
the  WUliams  debate.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  Mr.  President,  as  the  plan 
evolves  more  fully  and  as  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  and 
others,  I  shall  circulate  a  memoran- 
dum spelling  out  the  procedure  in 
more  precise  detail. 


POST-CLOTURE  SITUATION  ON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  AU- 
THORIZATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  postponement  now  of  the  Wil- 
liams matter,  the  business  which  will 
recur  on  tomorrow  will  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorizations  bill.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  remain  on  that 
measure  as,  of  course,  the  rules  re- 
quire. It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  we  can  finish  that  measure  as 
soon  as  possible— I  hope  and  I  trust 
this  week.  Members  should  be  on 
notice  that  that  may  entail  late  ses- 
sions this  week.  We  are  in  a  post-clo- 
ture  situation.  Cloture  has  been  in- 
voked on  the  bill  itself.  There  are  a 
number  of  amendments  to  be  dealt 
with  that  are  at  the  desk,  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  a  number  of 
live  quorums  on  votes  to  instruct  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  other  such  mat- 
ters.  I   repeat,   Mr.   President,   every 


Senator  should  be  on  notice  that  this 
may  be  a  very  heavy  voting  week  and 
that  there  may  be  late  evenings,  per- 
haps even  an  all-night  session  or  so. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  Mr.  President, 
but  the  Senate  has  expressed  its  desire 
to  complete  action  on  this  measure  by 
invoking  cloture  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  avail  itself  of  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  Senate  post- 
cloture  and  the  rules  and  precedents 
of  the  Senate  in  respect  thereto. 

I  shall  be  most  cooperative  with 
those  who  are  managing  this  bill  and 
those  who  are  opposed  to  it.  I  have  not 
tried  nor  will  I  try  to  take  advantage 
of  any  Member,  nor  do  I  wish  to  make 
the  legislative  process  such  a  physical 
thing  that  endurance  wiU  determine 
the  outcome. 

I  am  happy  to  try  to  make  any  ar- 
rangements that  it  is  possible  to  make 
to  accommodate  Members,  but  I 
repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  leadership  to  attempt  to 
finish  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorizations  bill  and 
to  do  so  this  week,  if  possible. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  more  than  I 
planned  to  say,  but  I  believe  that  con- 
cludes my  agenda. 


90  NORTH 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  chill 
of  knowledge  is  the  luiowledge  of  de- 
spair; "90  North,"  a  poem  by  Randall 
Jarrell,  tells  us  why,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

90  North 

(By  Randall  Jarrell) 

At  home,  in  my  flannel  gown,  like  a  bear  to 

its  floe, 
I  clambered  to  bed;  up  the  globe's  impossi- 
ble sides 
I  sailed  all  night— till  at  last,  with  my  black 

beard. 
My  furs  and  my  dogs,  I  stood  at  the  north- 
em  pole. 

There  in  the  childish  night  my  companions 

lay  frozen. 
The   stiff  furs   knocked   at   my   starveling 

throat. 
And  I  gave  my  great  sigh— <.he  flakes  came 

huddling; 
Were  they  really  my  end?  In  the  darkness  I 

turned  to  my  rest. 

Here,  the  flag  snaps  in  the  glare  and  silence 
Of  the  unbroken  Ice.  And  I  stand  here. 
The  dogs  bark,  my  beard  is  black,  and  I 

stare 
At  the  North  Pole.  And  now  what?  Why,  go 

back. 

Turn  as  I  please,  my  step  is  to  the  south. 
The  world— my  world— spins  on  this  final 

point 
Of  cold  and  wretchedness:  all  lines,  all  winds 
End  in  this  whirlpool  I  at  last  discover. 
And  it  is  meaningless.  In  the  child's  bed 
After   the   night's   voyage.   In   that   warm 

world 
Where  people  work  and  suffer  till  the  death 


That    crowns    the    pain— in     that    Cloud- 

Oickoo-Land 
I  reached  my  North  and  it  had  meaning. 
Here  at  the  actual  pole  of  my  existence. 
Where  all  that  I  have  done  is  meaningless. 
Where  I  live  or  die  by  accident  alone— 
Where,  living  or  dying,  I  am  still  alone; 
Here  where  North,  the  night,  the  berg  of 

death 
Oowd  to  me  out  of  the  ignorant  darkness. 
I  see  at  last  that  all  the  knowledge 

I  wnmg  from  the  darkness— that  the  dark- 
ness flung  me— 

Is  worthless  as  ignorance:  nothing  comes 
from  nothing, 

The  darkness  from  the  darkness.  Pain 
comes  from  the  darkness 

And  we  call  it  wisdom.  It  is  pain. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  it  to  any  Senator.  I  see  no  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition. 

If  there  is  any  time  remaining,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  it  to  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


RECOGNI-nON  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  need  for  my  time.  I 
therefore  yield  it  back. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  24,  1901,  as  modified  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1975,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOUYE),  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President,  will  now  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  on  this 
250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  it  is  my  high 
honor  and  great  privilege  to  recite  the 
hallowed  word£  of  this  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Inouye,  at  the  rostrum,  read  the 
Farewell  Address  as  follows;.^ 
To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  being  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  the  time  actually  arrived 
when  your  thoughts  must  be  em- 
ployed in  designating  the  person  who 
is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important 
trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  espe- 
cially as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  dis- 
tinct expression  of  the  public  voice, 
that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the 
resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  number  of 
those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  Justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  res- 
olution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
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appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  in- 
terest; no  deficiency  of  grateful  re- 
spect for  your  past  kindness;  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  defer- 
ence for  what  appeared  to  be  your 
desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it 
would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my 
power,  consistently  with  motives 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
to  return  to  that  retirement  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn. 
The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do 
this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had 
even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
dress to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confi- 
dence, impelled  me  to  abandon  the 
idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuad- 
ed, whatever  partiality  may  be  re- 
tained for  my  services,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  country, 
you  will  not  disapprove  my  determina- 
tion to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  surduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towsu-ds  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
Judgment  was  capable.  Not  uncon- 
scious in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience.  In  my 
own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the 
motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and, 
every  day.  the  Increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more, 
that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  nec- 
essary to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Sat- 
isfied that  if  any  circimistances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services 
they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  po- 
litical scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid 
it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledge- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon 
me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confi- 


dence with  which  it  has  supported  me; 
and  for  the  opportunities  I  have 
thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  in- 
violable attachment,  by  services  faith- 
ful and  persevering,  though  in  useful- 
ness unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have  resulted  to  our  country  from 
these  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive exaniple  in  our  annals,  that  under 
circimistances  in  which  the  passions, 
agitated  \n  every  direction,  were  liable 
to  mislead  amidst  appearances  some- 
times dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
often  discouraging— in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism— the  constancy  of  your 'sup- 
port was  the  essential  prop  of  the  ef- 
forts, and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by 
which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly 
penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry 
it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  in- 
citement to  unceasing  vows  that 
heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choic- 
est tokens  of  its  beneficence— that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection 
may  be  perpetual— that  the  free  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  work  of  your 
hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained— 
that  its  administration  in  every  de- 
partment may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete  by  so  careful  a 
preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of 
this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the 
applause,  the  affection  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which 
cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the 
apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to 
that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your 
solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  your  frequent  review,  some 
sentiments  which  are  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  pemuuiency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disin- 
terested warnings  of  a  parting  friend, 
who  can  possibly  have  no  personal 
motive  to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I 
forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it.  your 
indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments 
on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occa- 
sion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  Is  necessary 
to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence;  the  support  of  your 
tranquility  at  home;  your  peace 
abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  pros- 


perity; of  that  very  liberty  which  you 
so  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  that,  from  different  casuses 
and  from  different  quarters  much 
pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  em- 
ployed, to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed:  it  is  of  infi- 
nite movement,  that  you  should  prop- 
erly estimate  the  immense  value  of 
your  national  union  to  your  collective 
and  individual  happiness;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustom- 
ing yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it 
as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its 
preservation  with  Jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can.  in  any 
event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concen- 
trate your  affections.  The  name  of 
American,  which  belongs  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity,  must  always 
exalt  the  Just  pride  of  patriotism, 
more  than  any  appellation  derived 
from  local  discriminations.  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and 
political  principles.  You  have,  in  a 
common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  Joint 
counsels,  and  Joint  efforts,  of  common 
dangers,  sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  interest.— Here, 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  careful- 
ly guarding  and  preserving  the  union 
of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by 
the  equal  laws  of  a  common  govern- 
ment, finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter,  great  additional  resources  of 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  manufactur- 
ing industry.— The  south,  in  the  same 
Intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  same 
agency  of  the  north,  sees  its  agricul- 
ture grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels 
the  seamen  of  the  north,  it  finds  its 
particular  navigation  invigorated;  and 
while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways, 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general 
mass   of   the   national   navigation,   it 


looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is 
unequally  adapted.  The  etist,  in  a  like 
intercourse  with  the  y>est,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  interior  communications  by 
land  and  water,  will  more  and  more 
find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commod- 
ities which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or 
manufactures  at  home.  The  xoest  de- 
rives from  the  east  supplies  requisite 
to  Its  growth  and  comfort— and  what 
is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence, 
it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  en- 
joyment of  indispensable  outlets  for  its 
own  productions,  to  the  weight,  influ- 
ence, and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble 
community  of  interest  as  one  nation. 
Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  xoest 
can  hold  this  essential  advantage, 
whether  derived  from  its  own  separate 
strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  un- 
natural connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precari- 
ous. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try thus  feels  an  immediate  and  par- 
ticular interest  in  imion.  all  the  parts 
combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the 
united   mass   of   means   and   efforts, 
greater  strength,  greater  resource  pro- 
portionably  greater  security  from  ex- 
ternal danger,  a  less  frequent  interrup- 
tion of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations; 
and.  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they 
must  derive  from  union,  an  exemption 
from  those  broils  and  wars  between 
themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighboring  coimtries  not  tied  togeth- 
er by  the  same   government;   which 
their  own  rivalship  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficent  to  produce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  in- 
trigues,  would  stimulate   and   embit- 
ter.—Hence  likewise,  they  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  mili- 
tary establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 
union   ought   to   be   considered   as   a 
main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other.  These  con- 
siderations   speak    a    persuasive    lan- 
guage to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous 
mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of 
the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  patri- 
otic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a 
common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  In  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of 
the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency 
of  governments  for  the  respective  sub- 
divisions, will  afford  a  happy  issue  to 
the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  fair 
and  full  experiment.  With  such  power- 
ful and  obvious  motives  to  union,  af- 
fecting all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrat- 


ed its  impracticability,  there  will 
always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patri- 
otism of  those  who,  in  any  quarter, 
may  endeavor  to  weaken  Its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground   should   have  been   furnished 
for    characterizing    parties    by    geo- 
graphical     discriminations— norWiem 
and   southern— Atlantic   and   western; 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavor 
to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ac- 
quire influence  within  particular  dis- 
tricts, is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions 
and    aims    of    other    districts.    You 
cannot   shield    yourselves    too    much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrep- 
resentations: they  tend  to  render  alien 
to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be 
bound  together  by  fraternal  affection. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  western  coun- 
try have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on 
this  head:  they  have  seen,  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  the  executive,  and  in  the 
unanimous  ratification  by  the  Senate 
of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
universal    satisfaction    at    the    event 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  deci- 
sive proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of 
a  policy   in   the   general   government 
and  in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly 
to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the   formation   of   two   treaties,   that 
with    Great   Britain    and    that   with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing  their  prosperity.  Will   it  not  be 
their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  advantages  on  the  union 
by  which   they  were  procured?  Will 
they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
advisers,  if  such  they  are.  who  would 
sever  them  from  their  brethren  and 
connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the 
whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute;  they  must 
inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions  which  all  alliances, 
in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensi- 
ble of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have 
improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, better  calculated  than  your 
former,  for  an  Intimate  union,  and  for 
the  efficacious  management  of  your 
common  concerns.  This  government, 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  unin- 
fluenced and  unawed,  adopted  upon 
full  Investigation  and  mature  delibera- 
tion, completely  free  in  Its  principles, 
in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  unit- 
ing security  with  energy,  and  contain- 
ing within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  Just  claim  to  your 
confidence  and  your  support.  Respect 


for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its 
laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of 
our  political  system  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  con- 
stitutions of  government.— But  the 
constitution  which  at  any  time  exists, 
until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sa- 
credly obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
idea  of  the  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  government,  pre- 
supposes the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  ot>ey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions under  whatever  plausible  charac- 
ter, with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
trol, counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  de- 
liberations and  action  of  the  constitut- 
ed authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendency.— They  serve  to  organize  fac- 
tion, to  give  it  an  artificial  and  ex- 
traordinary force,  to  put  in  the  place 
of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation  the 
will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com- 
munity: and,  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incon- 
gruous projects  of  factions,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
wholesome  plans  digested  by  common 
councils,  and  modified  by  mutual  in- 
terests. 

However  combinations  or  associa- 
tions of  the  above  description  may 
now  and  then  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  to  become  potent  engines, 
by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  un- 
principled men,  will  be  enabled  to  sub- 
vert the  power  of  the  people,  and  to 
usurp  for  themselves  the  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment; destroying  afterwards  the 
very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to 
unjust  dominion. 

Toward  the  preservation  of  your 
government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requi- 
site, not  only  that  you  steadily  dis- 
countenance irregular  opposition  to  its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation upon  its  principles,  however 
si>ecious  the  pretext.  One  method  of 
assault  may  be  to  effect,  In  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  which 
will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system; 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be 
directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  char- 
acter of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions:- that  experience 
is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  a  country:— that  facility  in 
changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion,  exposes  to  per- 
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petual  change  from  the  endless  variety 
of  hypothesis  and  opinion:  and  re- 
member, especially,  that  for  the  effi- 
cient management  of  your  common  in- 
terests in  a  country  so  extensive  as 
ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  securi- 
ty of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Liberty 
itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and 
adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is, 
indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where 
the  government  is  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand the  enterprises  of  fraction,  to 
confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  talte  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  ef- 
fects of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  sti- 
fled, controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  Itself  a  frightful 
despotism.— But  this  leads  at  length  to 
a  more  formal  and  permanent  despot- 
ism. The  disorders  and  miseries  which 
result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of 
men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the 
absolute  power  of  an  individual;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  pre- 
vailing faction,  more  able  or  more  for- 
tunate than  his  competitors,  turns  this 
disposition  to  the  purpose  of  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  lib- 
erty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sight)  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty 
of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  re- 
strain it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the 
public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the 
public  administration.  It  agitates  the 
community  with  ill  founded  Jealousies 
and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosi- 
ty of  one  party  afi^dnst  another;  fo- 
ments occasional  riot  and  insurrection. 
It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence 
and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitat- 
ed access  to  the  government  itself 
through  the  channels  of  party  pas- 
sions. Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 


one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. Thia  within  certain  limits  is  prob- 
ably true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those 
of  the  popular  character,  in  govern- 
ments purely  elective,  it  Is  a  spirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural 
tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will 
always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for 
every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess?  the 
effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warm- 
ing, it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrust- 
ed with  its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
ment, to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consol- 
idate the  powers  of  all  the  depart- 
ments in  one,  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse 
it  which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satify  lis  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing it  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experi- 
ments ancient  and  modem:  some  of 
them  in  our  country  and  under  our 
own  eyes.— To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  con- 
stitution designates.— But  let  there  be 
no  change  by  usurpation:  for  though 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
always  greatly  overbalance  in  perma- 
nent evil,  any  partial  or  transient  ben- 
efit which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  to  patriotism,  who 
should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pil- 
lars of  human  happiness,  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equally  with 


the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the 
oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  in- 
vestigation in  courts  of  justice?  and  let 
us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect,  that  national  mo- 
rality can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popu- 
lar government.  The  rule,  indeed,  ex- 
tends with  more  or  less  force  to  every 
species  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with 
indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating 
peace,  but  remembering,  also,  that 
timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions 
of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned,  not  imgenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The 
execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
your  representatives,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinion  should  co-op- 
erate. To  facilitate  to  them  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  it  is  essential 
that  you  should  practically  bear  in 
mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of 
debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes; 
that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 
not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
ment inseparable  from  the  selection  of 
the  proper  object  (which  is  always  a 
choice  of  difficulties.)  ought  to  be  a 
decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construc- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  measures  for  obtaining 
revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice 
toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  moral- 
ity enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be 
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that  good  policy  does  not  equally 
enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalt- 
ed justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can 
doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advan- 
tages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  perma- 
nent felicity  of  a  nation  with  its 
virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is 
it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  that 
permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations  and  passion- 
ate attachment  for  others,  should  be 
excluded;  and  that,  in  place  of  them, 
just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation 
which  indulges  towards  another  an  ha- 
bitual hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness, 
is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave 
to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection, 
either  of  which  Is  sufficient  to  lead  it 
astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other, disposes  each  more  readily  to 
offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to 
war  the  government,  contrary  to  the 
best  calculations  uf  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment sometimes  participates  in  the 
national  propensity,  and  adopts 
through  passion  what  reason  would 
reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  nation  subservient  to 
projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often, 
sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of  na- 
tions, has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
quate inducements  or  justifications.  It 
leads  also  to  concessions,  to  the  favor- 
ite nation,  of  privileges  denied  to 
others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure 
the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to 
retaliate  in  the  parties  from  whom 
equal  privileges  are  withheld;  and  it 
gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  delud- 


ed citizens  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  betray 
or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own 
country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  ob- 
ligation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot. 
How  many  opportimities  do  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  fac- 
tions, to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction, 
to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence 
or  awe  the  public  councils!— Such  an 
attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  to- 
wards a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of 
the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove, 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  it  be- 
comes the  instrument  of  the  very  in- 
fluence to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  de- 
fense against  it.  Excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive 
dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to 
become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  sur- 
render their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connec- 
tion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them 
be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith:— 
Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  inter- 
ests, which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  oiu-- 
selves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions 
of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance; when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 


scrupulously  respected;  when  belliger- 
ent nations,  under  the  impossibility  of 
making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provoca- 
tion, when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why. 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Eu- 
ropean ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
hiunor,  or  caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as 
we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  pa- 
tronizing infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appli- 
cable to  public  than  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always,  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
ments be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraodinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But 
even  our  commercial  F>olicy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand;  nei- 
ther seeking  nor  granting  exclusive 
favors  or  preferences;  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and 
diversifying  by  gentle  means  the 
streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing;  establishing  with  powers  so 
disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  to  enable  the  government 
to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of 
intercourse,  the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another; 
that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its 
independence  for  whatever  it  may 
accept  under  that  character;  that  by 
such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in 
the  condition  of  having  given  equiva- 
lents for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of 
being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for 
not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calcu- 
late upon  real  favors  from  nation  to 
nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experi- 
ence must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affection- 
ate friend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
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slon  I  could  wish;  that  they  will  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  nation  from  running 
the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  may 
even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be 
productive  of  some  partial  benefit, 
some  occasional  good;  that  they  may 
now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to 
guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
fvdl  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you 
and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I 
have,  at  least,  believed  myself  to  be 
guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice, 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  gov- 
erned me.  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain.  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our 
coimtry,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and 
was  bound,  in  duty  and  Interest,  to 
take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken 
it.  I  determined,  as  far  as  should 
depend  on  me,  to  maintain  it  with 
moderation,  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness. 

The  considerations  which  respect 
the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I 
will  only  observe  that,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  any 
thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which 
Justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to 
act.  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  na- 
tions. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me,  a  predominant 
motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain 
time  to  our  country  to  settle  and 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and 
to  progress,  without  Interruption,  to 
that  degree  of  strength,  and  consisten- 
cy which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 


of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently*  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence: arkd  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompe- 
tent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  toward  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government— the 
ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our 
mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

United  States,  17th  September,  1796. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  distinguished  minority 
lead^. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  many  years  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  never  heard  it 
read  so  well,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me.  I  congratulate  and  thank 
Senator  Ikouye  for  his  service. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  minority  leader  in  extending 
my  congratulations  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  his  presentation  in 
reading  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. I  think  that  his  delivery  gave 
added  emphasis  and  significance  to 
the  continuity  of  tradition  which  is  so 
embodied  in  the  delivery  of  this  ad- 
dress in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  leaders  for 
their  comments. 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  Senate  sets 
aside  time  each  year  for  the  reading  of 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. Today  is  the  250th  anniversary 
of  our  first  President's  birth. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Daniel 
Inouye,  has  given  a  sensitive  and  help- 
ful reading  of  the  address.  As  many  of 
you  know,  Washington  actually  did 
not  speak  these  words.  It  was  delivered 
in  writing.  The  reading  by  the  senior 


Senator  from  Hawaii  has  allowed  us  to 
recall  Washington's  sincere  auid  lui- 
selfish  counsel  to  his  own  and  future 
generations. 

I  quote  from  the  words  of  the 
former  surveyor  in  West  Virginia: 

Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concen- 
trate your  affections.  The  name  of  Ameri- 
can, which  belongs  to  you  In  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  Just  pride  of 
patriotism  more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived from  local  discriminations. 

America  has  a  heritage  that  is  im- 
portant and  it  must  be  maintained. 
This  year  we  celebrated  the  birth  of 
George  Washington  on  February  15, 
not  on  February  22,  his  actual  date  of 
birth.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience that  the  special  Monday  holiday 
legislation  was  enacted  in  1968. 

On  February  6.  1981.  I  introduced  S. 
447,  a  measure  that  is  designed  to  re- 
store the  three  remaining  special 
Monday  holidays  to  their  original  date 
of  observance.  George  Washington's 
birthday  would  be  returned  to  Febru- 
ary 22;  Memorial  Day  to  May  30,  and 
Columbus  Day  to  October  12. 

I  believe  that  by  passing  S.  447.  we 
can  return  some  of  our  traditional 
values  to  our  way  of  life.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  our  propos- 
al.* 

Mr.  BAKCR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 
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REMOVAL     OF     INJUNCTION  OF 

SECRECY    AND    REFERRAL  OF 

TREATY     TO     COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKiSl.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Simplification  and  Har- 
monization of  Customs  Procedures, 
with  Annexes,  which  entered  into 
force  on  September  25,  1974,  Treaty 
Document  No.  97-23,  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  ask  that  the 
treaty  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  time:  that  it  be  referred, 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed;  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  acces- 
sion. I  tranamit  herewith  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Simplifica- 
tion and  Harmonization  of  Customs 
I*rocedures  ("Convention"),  which  en- 
tered into  force  on  September  25, 
1974.  I  am  also  transmitting,  for  the 


information  of  the  Senate,  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
Convention. 

The  Convention  seeks  to  foster 
international  trade  through  the  sim- 
plification and  harmonizatioi)  of  cus- 
toms procedures  and  operations. 
United  States  accession  will  reflect 
and  be  consistent  with  our  policy  to 
reduce  significantly  tariff  and  nontar- 
iff  barriers  to  international  trade. 

In  1970  the  United  States  became  a 
member  of  the  Customs  Cooperation 
Council  established  pursuant  to  the 
Convention  Establishing  a  Ciistoms 
Cooperation  Council,  concluded  in 
1950.  As  a  Council  member,  the  United 
States  participated  in  the  development 
of  the  Convention  by  the  Council.  The 
Council  adopted  the  Convention  and 
its  first  three  aimexes  in  1973.  Since 
then,  twenty-seven  additional  annexes 
have  been  adopted.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Convention,  a  State  may  accept  a 
limited  number  of  annexes,  and  may 
enter  reservations  with  respect  to 
most  provisions  of  any  annex.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  terms,  I  propose 
that  the  United  States  accept  twenty 
of  the  annexes  (A.1,  A.2,  A.3,  B.l,  B.3, 
C.l,  D.2,  E.l,  E.2,  E.3,  E.4,  E.8,  F.l,  F.3. 
F.4,  F.5,  F.6,  G.l,  G.2  and  H.l),  and 
enter  the  reservations  set  forth  In  an 
attachment  to  the  Convention  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  their  provisions.  The 
provisions  for  which  reservation  Is  rec- 
onunended  conflict  with  current 
United  States  legislation  and  regula- 
tions. With  these  proposed  reserva- 
tions, no  new  implementing  legislation 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  Convention. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  Convention  and  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  United  States  accession 
to  the  Convention  and  twenty  of  its 
annexes,  subject  to  the  proposed  reser- 
vations. 

Accession  to  the  Convention  by  the 
United  States  would  contribute  to  im- 
portant U.S.  interests.  First,  all  of  the 
United  States'  major  trading  partners 
have  accepted  the  Convention  and  one 
or  more  of  its  annexes.  Acceptance  by 
the  United  States  would  significantly 
further  our  commitment  to  eliminate 
restrictive  trade  practices  and  result  in 
beneficial  modernization  of  United 
States  customs  procedures. 

Second,  the  Convention  serves  as  a 
guide  for  countries  seeking  to  develop 
and  modernize  their  regulations  and 
procedures.  It  Is  therefore  important 
for  United  States  trade  interests  that 
It  set  forth  Impartial  and  simplified 
methods  for  conducting  customs  busi- 
ness. This  achievement  can  best  be 
pursued  by  the  United  States  as  a 
party  to  the  Convention. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  February  22,  1982. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VICTIMS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION:  BAHAIS  OF  IRAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Its  Chairman.  Congressman 
Don  Bonker.  for  the  informative  hear- 
ings they  recently  convened  on  the 
subject  of  religious  persecution  as  a 
violation  of  human  rights.  The  open- 
ing statements  and  testimony  demon- 
strate the  severity  of  the  problem  by 
pointing  out  that  the  occurrence  of  re- 
ligious persecution  transcends  political 
systems  and  regions  of  the  world.  In 
the  coming  weeks  the  hearings  will 
focus  on  specific  cases  of  religious  per- 
secution; a  pressing  case  will  be  the 
campaign  of  terror  being  waged 
against  the  Bahals  of  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  briefly  reflect 
on  the  Bahals'  plight.  An  article  enti- 
tled "Iran's  Holy  War  on  Bahals"  in 
the  January  25  edition  of  Newsweek 
magazine  discloses  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment's next  move.  On  March  21  it 
will  start  issuing  identification  cards 
necessary  to  purchase  food  and  fuel. 
Bahals,  however,  will  not  receive 
them;  nor  will  they  be  allowed  to  leave 
Iran.  The  article  catalogs  the  persecu- 
tion, which  has  occurred  since  this  re- 
ligion began  in  the  19th  century,  but 
has  escalated  to  unimaginable  propor- 
tions in  the  last  3  years.  Thousands  of 
Bahals  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  more  than  100  of  the  sects' 
leaders  have  been  murdered.  Khom- 
melnl's  Islamic  fundamentalists  have 
sacked  Bahai  temples  and  destroyed 
cemeteries,  confiscated  Bahal  proper- 
ties, closed  their  schools  and  fired 
them  from  their  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  what  Bahai 
believers  fear  will  be  the  culmination 
of  this  vicious  persecution.  They  dread 
a  repetition  of  this  century's  darkest 
period;  they  fear  a  second  holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  critics  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  call  It  mere  symbol- 
ism. They  claim,  in  contrast,  to  be  con- 
cerned with  persecuted  people  and 
real  world  issues.  They  are  right  in 
one  respect:  the  issue  here  is  the  real 
world— a  world  that  demands  continu- 
ing protection  of  basic  human  rights, 
and  will  not  accept  the  shunning  of  a 
treaty  unanimously  approved  by  the 


United  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
already  ratified  by  85  other  nations. 

The  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  by  the  United  States 
would  not  only  signal  its  recognition 
as  international  law  by  every  major 
nation,  but  might  also  spur  renewed 
world  interest  in  the  convention— mo- 
tivating more  countries  to  ratify  and 
causing  closer  scrutiny  of  any  possible 
violation  of  its  tenets.  Also,  ratifica- 
tion would  reaffirm  the  treaty's  exist- 
ence as  international  law  accepted  by 
the  world  community,  with  all  the 
moral  sanction  that  provides. 

Mr.  F»resldent,  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  prompt  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


C-5A  WING  LEAK  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure-prone  C-5A  cargo  plane  may 
have  done  it  again.  The  new  wings 
which  Lockheed  is  putting  on  the  air- 
craft have  been  discovered  to  be  leak- 
ing fuel  so  badly  that  flight  tests  had 
to  be  suspended  so  repairs  could  be 
done. 

Problems  with  the  C-5A,  it  seems, 
will  always  be  with  us.  You  may  recall 
that  the  Air  Force  Is  spending  about 
$1.6  billion  to  fix  the  wings  of  this  air- 
plane. The  problem  is  that  wing  cracks 
have  reduced  the  estimated  life  span 
of  the  aircraft  from  30.000  hours  to 
about  one-fourth  of  that  life  span. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Lockheed 
has  been  building  and  testing  a  new 
wing  and  issuing  forth  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  success  of  the  repair 
project.  Success  will  mean  that  the 
taxpayer  will  have  spent  an  additional 
$1.6  billion  for  an  airplane  that  all  of 
us  thought  had  already  been  bought 
and  paid  for. 

The  wing  leaks,  as  reported  by  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  In  the  January 
1982  issue,  required  a  halt  to  the  flight 
tests  after  600  hours  so  the  modified 
wing  could  be  reworked. 

An  Air  Force  general  is  quoted  in 
the  magazine  as  saying: 

There  is  a  problem  .  .  .  the  new  wing 
leaked  like  a sieve— but  they've  appar- 
ently fixed  It.  Now  I  have  to  look  at  the  fix 
and  find  out  If  It's  reproducible,  or  was  the 
Und  of  fix  that  took  a  heroic  effort— and 
how  long  it's  good  for. 

Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force  say  they 
are  satisfied  the  wing  leak  has  been 
fixed.  But  has  it?  The  Air  Force  and 
Lockheed  have  given  such  assurances 
in  the  past,  with  disastrous  results.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  when  the  wing 
cracks  were  first  reported,  there  were 
assurances  then  that  they  could  be 
fixed. 

The  facts  remain  that  the  leaks  were 
so  serious  testing  had  to  be  discontin- 
ued and  the  aircraft  sent  back  to  Lock- 
heed to  be  repaired. 

The  Armed  Forces  Journal  reports 
that  C-5A  cargo  and  passengers  have 
not    been    carried    on    some    return 
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flights  overseas  because  of  mainte- 
nance problems.  The  Air  Force  admits 
that  some  of  these  maintenance  prob- 
lems "could  be  a  fuel  leak."  Apparent- 
ly, the  Air  Force  has  experienced  fuel 
leaks  and  maintenance  problems  on 
existing  C-5A's  as  well  as  the  one  with 
the  new  wings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Anned  Forces  Journal  Interna- 
tional, January  1982,  entitled  "New  C- 
5  Wing  'Seeped'  So  Much  Fuel  It  Had 
To  Be  Reworked,  but  AF  Says  Fix 
Works." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
Recors,  as  follows: 
Nkw  C-5  Wing  "Seeped"  So  Much  Fuel  It 

Had  To  Be  Reworked,  bttt  AF  Says  Fix 

WOBKS 

(By  Benjamin  F.  Schemmer) 

The  Kood  news  Is  that  it  hasn't  "leaked" 
or  "seeped"  fuel  significantly  in  the  last  300 
hours  of  night  test.  The  bad  news  is  that 
the  new  wing  which  Loclcheed  redesigned 
and  flight  tested  last  summer  (to  give  the 
77-plane  C-SA  fleet  the  30,000-hour  fatigue 
life  it  was  originally  supposed  to  have,  and 
which  begins  to  be  retrofitted  next  month) 
leaked  or  seeped  fuel  so  badly  that  flight 
tests  had  to  be  halted  after  600  hours  so  the 
modified  wing  could  be  reworked  at  Lock- 
heed-Oeorgla's  Marietta  facility. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  problem  doesn't 
seem  to  be  very  serious.  The  bad  news  is 
that  no  one  knows  how  long  the  "fix"  is 
good  for.  The  good  news  is  that  it  hinges  in 
part  on  a  proven  mil-spec  3(^year-old  sealing 
compound.  The  bad  news  is  that  tests  won't 
be  completed  for  months  to  know  how  long 
it's  going  to  be  good  for  in  the  new  C-5 
wing.  The  good  news  is  that  Air  Force  logis- 
tics officers  responsible  for  the  C-5  fleet  say 
last  simmier's  leaks  on  the  new  wing  weren't 
really  very  serious,  and  that  they're  relieved 
Lockheed  has  been  able  to  fix  the  problem 
so  quickly.  The  bad  news  is  that  a  senior 
three-star  Air  Force  general  with  some  sig- 
nificant responsibility  over  such  matters 
told  AFJ  bluntly,  "There  Is  a  problem  .  .  . 

the  new  wing  leaked  like  a sieve.  But 

they've  apparently  fixed  it.  Now  I  have  to 
look  at  the  fix  and  find  out  if  it's  reproduci- 
ble, or  was  the  Idnd  of  fix  that  took  a  heroic 
effort— and  how  long  It's  good  for." 

Other  general  officers  close  to  the  C-5 
program  told  AFJ  they'd  "like  to  know 
which  senior  officer  said  that,"  because 
they're  confident  the  new  wing  doesn't  leak 
fuel  significantly  "and  won't." 

Lockheed  officials  describe  the  "leaks"  as 
"seeps."  Their  statistics  suggest  that  Indeed 
the  problem  on  the  new  prototype  test  arti- 
cle was  not  very  serious  and  has  been  virtu- 
ally if  not  totally  solved,  although  they  ac- 
knowledge some,  but  remote,  uncertainty 
over  how  many  hours  of  flight  the  leak,  or 
seep,  fix  is  good  for. 

Despite  strong  Air  Force  pleas  to  move 
forward  with  its  new  C-17  McDonnell  Doug- 
las C-X  airlift  system  (see  Defense  Fonim, 
pages  4-fl),  Defense  Department  officials  re- 
cently reordered  a  new  look  at  airlift  alter- 
natives such  as  the  C-5N  (Nov  AFJ).  a  mili- 
tarized version  of  Boeing's  747.  and  possibly 
even  buying  more  KC-lOs,  a  program  which 
DoD  terminated  as  part  of  iU  September 
budget  cuts.  At  a  hastily  caUed  Pentagon 
news  conference  on  December  1st,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 


and  Engineering,  Dr.  Richard  D.  DeLauer, 
who  is  also  the  Pentagon's  "chief  acquisi- 
tion executive."  told  Pentagon  reporters 
that  a  new  fleet  of  C-5Ns  (Nov  1981  AFJ) 
would  be  cheaper  to  buy,  but  more  costly  to 
operate  ovet  "the  life  cycle  cost"  of  either  a 
C-5N  or  C-17  fleet.  "Both  of  them  wUl  do 
the  job, "  he  said,  but  "the  C-17  has  got  an 
estimate  of  maintenance  man-hours  per 
flight  hour  of  about  half  what  they  [the  Air 
Force]  have  got  for  the  C-5."  The  Army, 
whose  deployment  needs  really  drives  the 
C-X/C-5  requirements,  prefers  the  new  C- 
17,  DeLauer  acknowledged.  DeLauer  said  he 
had  ordered  USAF  to  also  look  more  closely 
at  alternatives  such  as  militarized  cargo  ver- 
sion of  the  Boeing  747.  Ranking  the  planes 
in  how  well  they  meet  mobility  needs,  De- 
Lauer said.  "It's  the  C-17,  the  C-5,  and  the 
747.  Now,  In  cost,  it's  just  the  other  way 
around"  (the  747  probably  having  the 
lowest  ot>erating  costs). 

Asked  by  AFJ  how  seriously  he  viewed  the 
new  C-5  wing's  fuel  leakage  problem,  De- 
Lauer said  be  would  not  give  any  assessment 
"because  we're  putting  a  new  wing  on  the  C- 
5s  now."  Asked,  "Did  you  fix  it?"  [the  fuel 
leakage  "problem"].  DeLauer  said.  "I  don't 
know  .  .  .  that  is  not  germane  to  this  argu- 
ment ...  I  haven't  built  the  wing  on  the  C- 
17  yet.  How  do  you  know  it  doesn't  leak? 
The  SR-71  leaks,  too. " 

Ten  days  later,  DeLauer  wrote  AFJ  the 
following  letter: 

"At  my  press  conference  on  1  December, 
you  had  questions  concerning  fuel  leaks  In 
the  wing  tanks  of  the  C-5A  aircraft  with  the 
prototype  modified  wing.  Attached  is  an  in- 
formation paper  which  summarizes  the  cur- 
rent status.  You  will  notice  that  the  proto- 
type aircraft  with  the  clips  resealed  has 
flown  over  200  hours  without  leaking. 

"It  is  my  experience  that  all  'wet  wing' 
aircraft  have  fuel  leakage  to  some  degree. 
Since  the  problem  is  of  importance,  we  have 
established  a  program  to  provide  long  term 
solutions."  DeLauer  closed. 

All  airplanes  "lesJc"  or  "seep"  fuel  to  one 
degree  or  another,  USAF  officials  have 
made  clear  to  AFJ.  Fuel  lealis  or  seeps  are 
measured  tn  the  maintenance  man-hours 
per  flight  hour  required  to  fix  the  problem, 
not  in  the  cups  or  teaspoonsful  or  gallons 
per  hour  at  which  fuel  drips,  seeps,  or  leaks. 
The  current  77-alrplane  C-5A  fleet  com- 
pared with  other  large  USAF  aircraft  in  the 
number  of  maintenance  man-hours  per 
flight  hour  required  to  fix  leaks  as  follows, 
during  the  four-year  period  1972-1976  for 
which  comparable  data  are  available: 


Manufxtunr 
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The  C-5  fleet's  fuel  leak  maintenance 
workload  during  the  most  recent  six-month 
period  for  which  data  are  available  is  not 
quite  double  the  1972-1976  level,  and  aver- 
aged .37  man-hours  per  flight  hour  l>etween 
June  and  November  of  1981. 

The  Air  Force  "information  paper"  which 
DeLauer  attached  to  his  letter  was  identical 
to  but  less  complete  than  one  the  Air  Force 
has  provided  AFJ  two  weeks  earlier  in  re- 
sponse to  Journal  queries  about  the  new 
wing  having  to  be  rebuilt.  The  fact  sheet  ac- 
knowledged that  the  "prototype  C-5  wing 
mod  aircraft  developed  localized  fuel  bay 
leaks  In  the  dry  bays  between  the  inner  and 
outer  wing  box  in  Aug.  "81."  Wing  seal  fuel 


clips  were  changed,  it  said,  but  "must  have  a 
proper  application  of  sealant  to  be  effec- 
tive." The  prototype  wing  has  been  resealed 
under  intensive  quality  assurance  scrutiny, 
but  "some  debate  arose  whether  the  one 
piece  clip  is  adequate  to  prevent  fuel  leaks 
in  the  long  term,  i.e.,  five  years."  The  "in- 
formation paper"  which  DeLauer  attached 
to  his  AFJ  letter  said,  "We  are  optimistic 
that  efforts  made  by  Lockheed  to  improve 
quality  in  the  manufacturing  process  and 
changing  sealant  techniques  will  prove  ef- 
fective in  the  long  term.  However,  we  will 
review  the  entire  results  when  APSC's  (Air 
Force  Systems  Command's  test]  results  are 
available."  Those  results  are  due  in  April. 

CURREITT  C-SA  EXPERIENCE 

Some  time  ago,  AFJ  was  told  that  at  some 
major  overseas  bases  both  in  the  Pacific  and 
in  Europe,  standard  operating  procedures 
had  been  established,  beacuse  of  safety 
problems  caused  by  C-5  leaks,  for  the  air- 
craft to  be  unloaded  as  quicldy  as  possible 
and  flown  off  the  base  immediately  without 
taking  time  to  load  any  return  cargo  or  pas- 
sengers. Air  Force  officials  checked  into 
that  report  and  say  that  no  such  directives 
exist.  Occasionally,  they  told  AFJ,  cargo  and 
passengers  are  not  carried  on  return  flights 
because  of  maintenance  problems,  some  of 
which  "could  be  a  fuel  leak.  If  the  leak  is  se- 
rious enough"  and  local  maintenance  per- 
sonnel cannot  fix  it.  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand grants  a  waiver  for  a  flight  to  take  off 
with  the  leading  fuel  tank  empty  and  with- 
out cargo.  Because  of  complications  that 
poses  in  maintaining  wing  balance,  changing 
the  aircraft's  center  of  gravity,  and  "un- 
known" effects  which  "could  exacerbate" 
the  C-5  "wing  life  problem,"  the  Air  Force 
said,  "passengers  are  also  prohibited,  lo- 
calise without  cargo,  passengers  move  the 
aircraft  center  of  gravity  too  far  aft  for 
safety."  The  Air  Force  says  this  has  hap- 
pened only  "six  times  in  the  last  year"  with 
the  C-5. 

Lockheed  offlcials  told  AFJ  that  fuel 
system  problems  rank  low  among  ones 
which  affect  the  C-5's  departure  reliability. 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  1981,  5.041  C-5 
sorties  were  flown  with  only  226  missions 
aborted  once  airborne;  only  eight  of  those 
aborts  stemmed  from  fuel  system  problems. 

LEAKS  WITH  NEW  WING 

The  current  C-5  fleet  is  being  modified 
with  a  new  wing  to  bring  the  plane's  fatigue 
life  up  to  its  original  30,000-hour  design 
goal.  (Contrary  to  Impressions,  that  figure 
was  never  guaranteed  in  the  plane's  contro- 
versial "total  package  procurement"  con- 
tract for  devekipment  and  production.  AFJ 
revealed  in  May  of  1970  that  the  plane 
would  have  a  fatigue  life  of  only  about  one- 
fourth  that  goal.) 

It  will  cost  about  $lv^-billion  to  re-wing 
the  77  C-5s  stDl  flying— over  $19-milllon  an 
airplane— about  $188-nilllion  for  research 
and  development,  $881 -million  for  procure- 
ment, and  some  $477-mlllion  in  operations 
and  maintenance  funds. 

Lockheed  completed  about  55  hours  of 
flight  tests  on  a  prototype  of  the  new  wing 
in  October  of  1980  and  last  June  finished 
two  airplane  lifetimes  of  fatigue  testing  on 
an  identical  wing  without  any  structural 
problems.  The  flight  test  aircraft  was 
turned  over  to  the  Air  Force  a  year  ago  this 
month.  Last  summer,  fuel  leak  or  seep  prob- 
lems became  evident  after  some  200  to  400 
more  hours  were  put  on  the  plane.  They 
were  found  near  the  bulkhead  which  sepa- 
rates the  wing's  fuel  tanlss  from  a  so-called 
dry-bay  area,  a  part  of  the  wing  which  does 
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not  carry  fuel.  An  Air  Force  general  told 
AFJ  that  ""The  leaks  were  significant 
enough  to  send  the  plane  back  to  Lockheed" 
in  August  to  find  the  problem  and  fix  it.  By 
then,  the  new  wing  had  655  flight  hours  on 
it. 

The  Air  Force  had  found  a  total  of  six 
"leaks."  Five  of  them  were  relatlvply  minor 
ones  categorized  in  technical  terms  as  Class 
A  "slow  seeps"  and  Class  B  ""seeps;"  one  was 
what  the  Air  Force  calls  a  Class  D  "running 
leak."  although  the  Air  Force  says  it  was 
able  to  repair  that  to  a  Class  C  "heavy 
seep." 

Norm  Appold,  the  Lockheed  vice  president 
In  charge  of  both  Its  C-5  and  C-141  pro- 
grams, told  AFJ  that  he  asked  the  Air  Force 
to  send  the  plane  back  to  Lockheed's  Mari- 
etta, GA,  plant  when  he  heard  of  the  seep- 
age problems.  LoclLheed  could  not  find  any 
Class  C  heavy  seeps  or  Class  D  leaks,  just 
five  Class  A  and  B  minor  seeps.  (That  is  not 
unusual:  in  trying  to  repair  one  of  the  Class 
C  seeps.  Air  Force  maintenance  personnel 
could  have  caused  the  Class  D  leak  while  re- 
working sealant  and  fasteners  at  one  of  the 
200-some  penetrations  which  run  Into  that 
bulkhead;  in  turn  a  Class  D  "leak"  could 
gradually  correct  itself,  as  new  sealant  sets 
and  as  different  loads  and  bending  moments 
are  applied  to  the  wing.  Into  a  Class  C 
""seep,"  and  a  Class  C  seep  becomes  a  Class 
B  seep.  Fuel  seeps  and  leads  are  complex:  It 
may  take  only  half  an  hour  for  a  mainte- 
nance crew  to  seal  a  leak  running  a  cup  a 
minute,  Appold  points  out,  while  it  may 
take  hours  to  track  down  and  fix  the  source 
of  a  minor  seep.) 

Lockheed  did  find,  when  It  took  the  new 
wing  apart,  that  the  drilling  techniques 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Avco,  its  sub- 
contractor on  the  wing,  in  some  of  the  pene- 
trations were  '"not  acceptable,  nor  had 
proper  production  processes  been  followed," 
Appold  told  AFJ,  but,  he  points  out,  there 
are  284,000  penetrations  in  the  new  C-S 
wing  that  go  from  fuel  cells  to  the  outside 
in  some  way,  and  all  have  to  be  sealed: 
"Only  five  'leaked',"  he  said,  '"and  they  were 
"seeps'."  Lockheed  decided,  however,  to  use 
a  new  type  of  sealing  clip  in  the  wing,  better 
Instructions  were  developed  to  apply  sealant 
properly  to  the  new  clip  design,  and  the  air- 
craft was  returned  to  the  Air  Force  in  Sep- 
tember with  the  rewoi^ed  wing. 

Since,  the  plane  has  flown  over  300  more 
hours— without  a  single  leak  or  seep.  Air 
Force  Brig.  Qen.  Gordon  Masterson,  a  logis- 
tics expert  responsible  for  Pentagon  over- 
sight of  C-S  operations,  told  AFJ  that  "It 
looks  like  Lockheed's  new  design  and  proc- 
ess control  Is  going  to  work  out  fine,"  that 
there  are  no  flight  restrictions  on  the  re- 
worked plane,  and  that  now  "There  is  no 
"leak'  problem."  Masterson  said  that  the 
first  production  wing  to  be  mated  with  the 
C-5  arriving  at  Lockheed's  Marietta  facility 
in  February  wiU  incorporate  the  new  clips 
and  sealant  processes.  The  total  cost  of  the 
work  to  investigate  and  repair  the  new  wing 
leaks  was  only  about  $400,000,  Masterson 
said.  Lockheed  officials  say  they  are  under 
cost  on  the  overall  contract  for  the  new 
wing  and  its  testing. 

Appold  told  AFJ  that  Air  Force  officials 
have  told  him  the  reworked  wing  offers  the 
"l)est  sealing  job"  they've  ever  seen.  Appold 
said,  ""I'm  satisfied  that  we've  got  a  very  fine 
damned  wing." 

WILLPIX  LAST? 

Perhaps  the  only  real  unknown  still  re- 
maining Is  how  long  the  reworked  C-5  wing 
will  fly  without  leaking  again.  Perhaps  for- 
ever. Perhaps  not.  No  one  knows,  although 


Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force  are  studying 
that  aspect  of  the  fix  intensively. 

Historically,  planes  tend  to  leak  or  seep 
fuel  more  the  older  they  get  and  the  longer 
they've  flown.  On  the  current  C-5  fleet,  for 
instance,  the  maintenance  man-hours  per 
flight  hour  attributed  to  fuel  leaks  was  only 
.166  in  1970.  For  the  first  nine  months  of 
1981,  it  averaged  two-thirds  higher,  .278. 
But  such  numbers  can  and  do  fluctuate 
greatly:  they  ran  as  high  as  .372  for  the  C-5 
fleet  in  1976.  a  third  higher  than  has  been 
the  case  this  year. 

Appold  points  out  that  Lockheed  surveyed 
many  different  fasteners,  clips,  and  sealants 
for  the  new  C-5  wing,  rejecting  some  proc- 
esses successful  on  other  planes  because  of 
unique  features  on  the  C-5.  The  sealant 
now  used  Is  a  30-year-old  military  specifica- 
tion compound,  so  there  is  no  new  '"un- 
known" about  It.  Appold  says  he  is  also  con- 
fident that  the  new  sealing  process  will  not 
affect  the  wing's  structural  integrity;  in 
fact,  the  process  used  to  drill  all  those 
284,000  holes  has  been  improved  to  remove 
rough  edges  and  make  sure  they  are 
straight  (with  some  of  the  old  ones,  the 
drills  were  removed  by  hand,  introducing  an 
element  of  human  error  that  may  have  con- 
tributed to  last  summer's  seepage  problem). 

BAD  LEAK? 

One  Air  Force  officer  close  to  the  whole 
C-5  ""leak"  problem  laughed  when  AFJ 
summed  up  its  data  base  since  being  told 
that  ""Lockheed's  new  bUlion  and  a  half 
dollar  C-5  wing  leaks  like  a  .  .  .  sieve."  He 
told  us,  ""It  looks  like  someone  gave  you  a 
bum  leak."  We  hope  so. 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER— A 
NATIONAL  TREASURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  marked  his  re- 
tirement with  farewell  testimony  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
January  28,  1982.  His  testimony  was  a 
powerful  and  forthright  statement 
about  a  number  of  important  policy 
issues.  Admiral  Rickover's  keen  mind 
and  sharp  wit  were  evident  through- 
out the  hearing. 

The  quote  most  widely  attributed  to 
Admiral  Rickover  is,  "Why  not  the 
best?"  Admiral  Rickover  was  and  is 
the  best.  In  his  career,  he  achieved  a 
level  of  excellence  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  that  few  persons  have 
ever  equaled. 

I  believe  the  Oovemment  made  a 
mistake  in  letting  him  go  although 
why  anyone  would  want  to  continue 
working  and  carrying  the  terrific  re- 
sponsibilities he  carried  so  well  for  so 
long  is  something  many  people  cannot 
understand. 

In  Japan,  persons  who  have  demon- 
strated their  worth  by  a  lifetime  of 
productive  service  are  declared  offi- 
cially "National  Treasures."  By  doing 
so,  the  Oovemment  assures  itself  and 
the  nation  that  such  Individuals  can 
continue  contributing  their  skills  and 
talents  to  the  public  good. 

Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  should  be  de- 
clared a  "National  Treasure"  for  the 
following  reasons: 


He  was  the  individual  most  responsi- 
ble for  demonstrating  the  value  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  for  naval  ships; 

The  nuclear  reactor  program  he 
managed  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tsuit  factor  in  our  national  security; 

He  proved  that  nuclear  reactor  tech- 
nology can  be  safe,  a  lesson  that  the 
civilian  nuclear  industry  still  has  not 
learned; 

He  devoted  the  same  kind  of  energy 
and  thought  to  the  elimination  of 
Government  waste  as  he  devoted  to 
the  management  of  the  naval  nuclear 
propulslon  program; 

He  has  been  a  tireless  protector  of 
the  taxpayer  and  the  public  interest 
against  private  corporations  and  per- 
sons in  the  bureaucracy  who  put  their 
own  self-interests  above  the  public  In- 
terest; 

He  treated  the  institution  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  and  helped  many  of 
us  perform  our  important  congression- 
al oversight  fimction  and,  by  doing  so, 
showed  the  value  of  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances;  and 

He  proved  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
Government  official  to  be  scrupulous- 
ly honest  and  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks,  the  state- 
ment of  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  present- 
ed to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  January  28,  1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover 

Over  the  years  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  done  an  outstanding  job  educat- 
ing the   Congress,   the  Executive   Branch, 
and  the  public  regarding  the  important  eco-  - 
nomic  Issues  confronting  the  Nation. 

One  of  these  issues  is  how  to  promote 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  As  you  know,  I  have  tes- 
tified often  l>efore  Congressional  commit- 
tees, including  yours,  on  various  aspects  of 
this  problem.  In  some  cases.  Congress  imple- 
mented my  recommendations  for  reforms. 
Eventually,  however,  defense  contractor  lob- 
byists have  generally  learned  how  to  get 
around  them  or  have  them  rescinded. 

Former  Congressman  Chet  Hatfield,  work- 
ing with  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, was  instrumental  In  enacting  the  Truth- 
In-Negotiations  Act  of  1962.  I  assisted  him 
in  that  venture.  Today  there  are  still  con- 
tractors that  are  not  in  compliance  with  the 
Act. 

In  the  late  19S0's  Senator  Russell  Long  in- 
sisted that  the  statute  authorizing  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, which  at  that  time  was  at  the  fore- 
front of  advancing  American  technology, 
preserve  for  the  American  taxpayer  title  to 
inventions  developed  by  Government  con- 
tractors at  the  public's  expense.  This  was 
consistent  with  the  general  Government 
policy  as  embodied  in  various  statutes  in- 
cluding the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

In  1980,  Congress  reversed  this  longstand- 
ing Government  policy  by  giving  universi- 
ties and  small  businesses  title  to  inventions 
developed  at  Government  expense.  Now 
patent  lobbyists  are  pressing  Congress  to 
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extend  that  rlve-away  practice  to  large  con- 
tractors. This  would  generate  more  business 
for  patent  lawyers  but.  in  the  process  will 
promote  even  greater  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  hands  of  the  large  cor- 
porations which  already  get  the  lion's  share 
of  the  Government's  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets. 

In  the  late  IMO's  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire.  Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez,  and 
former  Congressman  Wright  Patman  were 
Instrumental  in  enacting  legislation  requir- 
ing the  establishment  of  cost  accounting 
standards  for  defense  contracts  and  a  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board  to  set  these 
standards.  In  1980  Congress  eliminated  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  by  cut- 
ting off  Its  funding.  And  today,  defense  con- 
tractor lobbyists  are  promoting  legislation 
that  would  give  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  authority  to  waive  or  amend  the 
standards.  I  predict  that  within  a  few  years 
the  standards  established  by  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board  will  have  been 
watered  down  to  the  point  that  they  will  be 
worthless. 

In  the  late  liMO's  and  early  1970's  Senator 
William  Proxmire.  Congressman  Jack 
Brooks  and  Congressman  Joe  Minlsh  were 
at  the  verge  of  getting  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  legislation  which  would  strength- 
en the  Renegotiation  Board  and  make  it  an 
effective  means  of  recouping  for  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  any  excessive  profits  made  on  de- 
fense contracts.  By  1976  defense  contractor 
lobbyists  had  persuaded  Congress  to  let  the 
Renegotiation  Act  expire.  Three  years  later, 
in  1979.  Congress  cut  off  funding  for  the 
Renegotiation  Board  which  promptly  went 
out  of  business.  This  left  only  the  profit  lim- 
iting provisions  of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act 
as  legal  authority  for  recovering  excessive 
profits  under  defense  contracts.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1982  Defense  Authorization  Act  Con- 
gress rescinded  the  profit  limiting  provi- 
sions of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act.  leaving 
nothing  in  its  place  to  protect  the  public 
except  a  few  weak  and  wholly  inadequate 
provisions  which  apply  only  during  war  or 
national  emergency. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  make  signifi- 
cant improvements  In  defense  procurement. 
It  is  an  arcane  subject  in  which  defense  con- 
tractors, who  have  a  strong  financial  inter- 
est in  such  matters,  tend  to  be  most  Influen- 
tial. 

I  have  attached  as  part  of  my  prepared 
statement  a  list  of  recommendations  for  im- 
proving efficiency  and  economy  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  Not  all  of  my  recommen- 
dations are  procurement  related.  The  orga- 
nizational structure  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment itself  promotes  Inefficiency  as  do 
many  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
military.  My  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  these  areas  are  also  provided  for 
your  information. 

I  gave  these  recommendations  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  last  spring  when  I  met  with  him.  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  action  within  the 
Executive  Branch  to  Implement  any  of 
these  recommendations.  Once  again,  it  will 
have  to  be  Congress  that  takes  the  initia- 
tives. 

I  also  recommended  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  assign  a  high  priority  to 
addressing  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
increasing  power  and  influence  of  large  cor- 
porations in  our  society.  If  our  free  enter- 
prise, capitalistic  system  is  to  survive,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  corporate  executives  to  ex- 
ercise greater  self-restraint  and  to  accept 
moral  responsibility  for  their  actions,  many 


of  which  appear  to  be  having  a  negative  in- 
fluence on  our  economy  and  our  society. 

A  preoccupation  with  the  so-caUed  bottom 
line  of  profit  and  loss  statements,  coupled 
with  a  lusttfor  expansion,  is  creating  an  en- 
vironment In  which  fewer  businessmen 
honor  traditional  values;  where  responsibil- 
ity is  increasingly  disassociated  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  power:  where  skill  in  financial  ma- 
nipulation is  valued  more  than  actual 
knowledge  and  experience  In  the  business: 
where  attention  and  effort  is  directed 
mostly  to  short  term  considerations,  regard- 
less of  longer  range  consequences. 

Political  and  economic  power  is  increas- 
ingly being  concentrated  among  a  few  large 
corporations  and  their  officers— power  they 
can  apply  against  society.  Government,  and 
Individuals.  Through  their  control  of  vast 
resources  these  large  corporations*  have 
become.  In  effect,  another  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. They  often  exercise  the  power  of 
Government,  but  without  the  checks  and 
balances  inherent  In  our  democratic  system. 

With  their  ability  to  dispense  money,  offi- 
cials of  large  corporations  may  often  exer- 
cise greater  power  to  influence  society  than 
elected  or  appointed  Government  officials— 
but  without  assuming  any  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  without  being  subject  to  public 
scrutiny. 

Woodrow  Wilson  warned  that  economic 
concentration  could  "give  to  a  few  men  a 
control  over  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  might  abuse  to  the  undoing 
of  millions  of  men."  His  stated  purpose  was: 
"To  square  every  process  of  our  national  life 
again  with  the  standards  we  so  proudly  set 
up  at  the  lieglnnlng  and  have  always  carried 
in  our  hearts."  His  comments  are  apropos 
today. 

Many  large  corporations,  because  of  their 
economic  power  and  Influence,  have  ready 
access  to  high  level  Government  officials 
who,  although  not  always  familiar  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  issues  presented  to  them 
all  too  often  act  without  consulting  their 
subordinates.  This  undermines  the  subordi- 
nates and  does  not  always  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayer.  Some  large  defense 
contractors  Icnow  this  and  exploit  it. 

In  the  business  world  Itself,  many  corpo- 
rate executives,  aided  by  shrewd,  high- 
priced  lawyers,  seek  to  evade  moral  and 
legal  liability  for  the  companies  they  own 
and  control  by  insulating  themselves  from 
the  details. 

Executives  at  corporate  headquarters 
often  can  control  their  subsidiaries  and 
draw  out  profits  without  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  contract  obligations.  This  is  the 
so-called  corporate  veil  through  which  prof- 
its and  cash  can  flow  upwards  to  corporate 
headquarters,  but  which  cuts  off  financial 
or  legal  liability. 

Where  responsibility  is  increasingly  di- 
vorced from  authority,  traditional  business 
values  tend  to  be  lost.  Contracts  often 
become  meaningless.  It  used  to  be  that  a 
businessman's  honor  depended  on  his  living 
up  to  his.  contract— a  deal  was  a  deal.  Now, 
honoring  contracts  is  becoming  more  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Corporations  are  in- 
creasingly turning  to  high-priced  law  firms 
which,  by  legal  maneuvering,  obfuscatlon, 
and  delay  can  effectively  void  almost  any 
contract— probably  even  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Under  these  circumstances  Govern- 
ment contracts  with  some  large  companies 
are  binding  only  to  the  extent  the  company 
wants  to  be  bound. 

Ever  since  the  famous  Santa  Clara  County 
versus  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  case  in 
1886,  the  Supreme  Court  has  accorded  cor- 


porations, which  are  considered  "persons" 
in  law,  the  rights  of  Individuals  under  the 
14th  amendment. 

I  submit  that  If  a  corporation  is  to  be  ac- 
corded protection  as  a  natural  person  under 
the  14th  Amendment,  then  all  the  obliga- 
tions incumbent  on  "natural  persons"  ought 
also  to  be  binding  on  corporations.  And, 
since  a  corporation  acts  through  its  offi- 
cials, they  should  be  held  personally  liable 
for  illegal  corporate  acts. 

Woodrow  Wilson  explained  the  problem 
this  way: 

"I  regard  the  corporation  as  indispensable 
to  modem  business  enterprise.  I  am  not 
Jealous  of  its  size  or  might,  if  you  will  but 
abandon  at  the  right  points  the  fatuous,  an- 
tiquated, and  quite  unnecessary  fiction 
which  treats  it  as  a  legal  person;  if  you  will 
but  cease  to  deal  with  it  by  means  of  your 
law  as  if  it  were  a  single  individual  not  only, 
but  also— what  every  child  may  perceive  it  is 
not— a  responsible  Individual." 

If  we  are  ever  to  get  corporations  to  act  as 
a  "responsible  individual"  to  use  Wilson's 
phrase,  we  will  need  to  attach  full  responsi- 
bility to  the  human  beings  who  speak  and 
act  for  it. 

Certainly  the  profit  motive  is  and  should 
be  the  driving  force  in  the  capitalist 
system— the  free  enterprise  system  is  based 
on  it.  However,  in  today's  large  corpora- 
tions, managerial  performance  too  often  is 
measured  solely  in  financial  terms.  In  their 
world  of  financial  statements,  statistical  re- 
ports, stock  certificates,  tender  offers,  press 
releases,  and  so  on,  managers  of  large  corpo- 
rations often  lose  sight  of  the  men,  materi- 
als, machines  and  customers  of  the  compa- 
nies they  control.  Preoccupied  with  reports 
and  numbers  i«ther  than  people  and  things, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  oversimplify  operat- 
ing problems  and  their  solutions.  Further, 
by  focusing  too  strongly  on  so-called  bottom 
line  results,  corporate  officials  can  generate 
pressures  that  cause  subordinates  to  act  in 
ways  they  would  not  consider  proper  in 
their  personal  affairs. 

Under  pressure  to  meet  assigned  corporate 
profit  objectives,  subordinates  sometimes 
overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety— even  the 
law.  The  corporate  officials  who  generate 
these  pressures,  however,  are  hidden  behind 
the  remote  corporate  screen,  and  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  held  accountable  for  the  results. 

In  recent  years,  several  major  Navy  ship- 
builders, when  faced  with  large  projected 
cost  overruns  resorted  to  making  large 
claims  against  the  Navy.  These  large  claims 
were  greatly  Inflated  and  based  on  how 
much  extra  the  contractor  wanted  rather 
than  how  much  he  was  actually  owed.  Ig- 
noring their  own  responsibility  for  poor  con- 
tract performance,  they  generated  claims 
which  attributed  all  the  problems  to  Gov- 
ernment actions  and  demanded  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  extra  payments- 
enough  to  recover  all  their  cost  overruns 
and  yield  the  desired  profit. 

Sometimes  the  claims  were  many  times 
the  desired  objective  so  that  the  company 
could  appear  to  be  accommodating  the  Navy 
by  settling  for  a  fraction  of  the  claimed 
amount. 

In  evaluating  these  claims  I  found  numer- 
ous instances  of  apparent  fraud.  I  docu- 
mented these  instances  in  great  detail  and. 
in  accordance  with  Navy  directives,  sent 
these  so-caUed  reports  of  fraud  to  my  supe- 
riors, recommending  that  they  be  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  investigation. 
Other  Navy  officials  made  similar  reports. 
The  Navy,  after  carefully  reviewing  these 
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reports,  formally  referred  them  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

In  the  1970's  the  Navy  referred  the  claims 
of  four  large  shipbuilders  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  investigation.  The  Justice  De- 
partment, however,  seems  Incapable  of  deal- 
ing with  sophisticated  procurement  fraud- 
or  perhaps  undeslrous  of  doing  'SO.  After 
nearly  a  decade  of  work,  the  status  of  the 
Justice  Department's  record  in  these  cases 
is  as  follows: 

Litton  was  indicted  four  years  ago  for 
fraud,  but  the  Justice  Department  has 
taken  no  action  to  try  the  case. 

The  Justice  Department  conducted  a 
lengthy  investigation  of  Lockheed  claims 
but  did  not  issue  an  indictment.  By  now.  the 
statute  of  limitations  has  expired; 

After  Investigating  General  Dynamics  for 
four  years,  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
cently announced  they  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  criminal  intent,  although  the 
claims  were  almost  five  times  what  the  Navy 
actually  owed;  and 

The  Newport  News  investigation  was  re- 
cently dealt  a  serious  blow  when  the  Justice 
Department  split  up  the  investigating  team 
and  assigned  the  leading  investigators  other 
work.  This  happened  shortly  after  they  had 
reported  thel^  findings  In  the  Newport  News 
case  and  had  asked  the  Department  for 
more  help  to  track  down  other  promising 
leads. 

I  believe  the  grossly  inflated  claims  to 
which  the  Navy  was  subjected  during  the 
past  decade  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  philos- 
ophy that  in  some  companies  "anything 
goes"  in  meeting  the  profit  objectives  set  by 
senior  corporate  officials. 

While  profit  figures  may  be  a  convenient 
basis  to  assess  management  performance, 
they  can  be  manipulated,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  large  corporations  with  their  various 
businesses.  Drucker,  the  management 
expert,  once  said:  ".  .  .  any  accountant 
worth  his  salt  can  convert  any  profit  figure 
Into  a  loss  or  vice  versa  if  given  control  of 
the  accounting  definitions  all  unquestion- 
ably 'within  the  limits  of  proper  accounting 
practice'." 

Through  "creative"  accounting,  a  large 
company  can  tailor  its  financial  statements 
to  convey  to  stockholders,  and  others,  a  pic- 
ture quite  different  than  that  warranted  by 
the  company's  performance.  Some  large  cor- 
porations have  been  able  to  generate  opti- 
mistic financial  reports  even  when  they 
were  near  the  point  of  bankruptcy. 

By  assuming,  In  their  accounting,  that 
they  would  be  awarded  large  claim  pay- 
ments from  the  Government,  some  ship- 
builders, year  after  year,  were  able  to  report 
to  the  public  increasing  prof  its— even  record 
profits— at  the  same  time  they  have  been  re- 
porting to  senior  defense  officials  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  potential  losses. 
They  simply  assumed  for  financial  report- 
ing purposes  that,  through  claims,  the  Navy 
would  end  up  having  to  pay  for  all  cost  over- 
runs. 

The  reason  I  mention  these  problems  is  to 
question  an  increasingly  popular  notion; 
namely,  that  the  so-called  forces  of  the  mar- 
ketplace are  enough  to  motivate  large  cor- 
porations to  act  responsibly  and  exercise 
self-restraint. 

Bushiessmen  regularly  complain  that 
overregulation  by  Government  inhibits 
their  freedom  and  accomplishments,  yet  it 
Is  the  very  acts  of  some  of  them  that  have 
made  the  regulation  necessary.  Adolf  Berle 
perceptively  observed  that  when  business 
threatens  to  engulf  the  sUte.  it  forces  the 
state  to  engulf  business. 


The  notion  that  we  have  a  self -regulating, 
free  nmrket  economy  that  will  Itself  prompt 
a  high  standard  of  ethical  business  conduct 
is  not  realistic  in  today's  complex  society. 
Those  who  advocate  exclusive  reliance  on 
the  market  do  disservice  to  capitalism,  since 
the  result  is  often  increased  Government 
Intervention,  the  very  antithesis  of  their 
goal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of 
capitalism  and  the  establishment  of  com- 
plete state  control  are  inimical  to  economic 
and  political  freedom. 

The  survival  of  our  capitalist  system 
therefore  depends  on  finding  a  proper 
middle  ground  between  these  two  extremes. 

I  believe  that  businessmen  must  treat 
Government  regulation  realistically,  rather 
than  with  instinctive  opposition.  Much  of 
Government  regulation  is  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  the  recurrence  of 
past  abuses,  and  because  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  any  group  to  truly  police  itself.  Busi- 
nessmen must  face  the  fact  that  regulation 
is  inevitable.  Blind  opposition  to  all  regula- 
tion detracts  from  the  valid  complaints  busi- 
ness may  have  about  the  excesses  of  regula- 
tion. 

Often  the  largest  businesses— those  least 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  free  enterprise- 
are  the  most  outspoken  advocates  of  the 
capitalist,  free  enterprise  system  as  an  effec- 
tive safeguard  against  these  excesses.  They 
want  the  public  to  believe  that  they  behave 
in  accordance  with  the  free  enterprise 
system,  when  in  fact  they  escape  many  re- 
straints of  that  system.  Consistently  they 
lobby  against  new  Government  regulations. 
They  herald  the  virtues  of  competition  and 
the  marketplace  as  If  they  were  small  busi- 
nessmen subject  to  these  forces.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  they  lobby  for  Government— 
that  is  taxpayer  assistance  in  the  form  of 
tax  loopholes,  protected  markets,  subsidies, 
guaranteed  loans,  contract  bailouts,  and  so 
on. 

Businessmen  should  vigorously  advocate 
respect  for  law  because  law  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  entire  society,  including  busi- 
ness. Few  areas  of  society  Eu-e  as  dependent 
on  law  as  is  business.  The  law  protects  such 
essential  rights  of  business  as  Integrity  of 
contracts.  When  businessmen  break  the  law, 
ignore  or  destroy  its  spirit,  or  use  its  ab- 
sence to  Justify  unethical  conduct,  they  un- 
dermine business  Itself  as  well  as  their  own 
welfare. 

They  should  be  concerned  with  the  poor 
record  of  law  enforcement  as  it  relates  to 
them.  They  should  be  concerned  about  the 
double  standard  where  an  ordinary  citizen  is 
punished  more  severely  for  a  petty  crime 
than  corporate  officials  convicted  of  white 
collar  crimes  involving  millions  of  dollars. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  this  Nation's 
foremost  proponent  of  rugged  individualism 
and  a  strong  advocate  of  business.  But  he 
witnessed  the  growing  cynicism  among  ordi- 
nary citizens  toward  a  Government  that 
permitted  one  law  to  govern  powerful  corpo- 
rations and  another  for  individual  citizens. 
He  recognized  that  corporate  lawlessness 
was  undermining  the  very  foundation  of  de- 
mocracy. It  was  in  this  sense  that  he  en- 
gaged in  his  famous  battles  with  the  "male- 
factors of  great  wealth." 

Although  I  have  been  critical  of  some  cur- 
rent trends  in  business,  I  am  not  hostile  to 
business.  Despite  its  present  moral  obtuse- 
neas,  I  believe  in  free  enterprise  and  the 
capitalist  system.  No  other  system  offers  as 
much  opportunity  for  individual  freedom 
and  accomplishment. 

Capitalism,  based  as  it  is  on  freedom  of 
choice,  helps  preserve  all  other  freedoms. 


Despite  its  man-designed  imperfections,  it  is 
still  the  best  system  yet  devised  by  man  to 
foster  a  high  level  of  economic  well-being 
together  with  individual  freedom.  Should 
our  capitalist  system  be  destroyed,  its  de- 
struction will  be  accompanied  by  the  loss  of 
most  of  our  other  liberties  as  welL 

The  "Founding  Fathers"  of  this  Nation 
valued  freedom  and  culture  more  than 
wealth.  They  brought  fundamental  honesty 
to  the  business  of  Government,  and  dealt 
with  their  countrymen  on  frank  and  open 
terms.  They  lived  by  the  ideals  they  pro- 
pounded. The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  no  idle  statement  for  them.  In  support 
of  it  they  pledged,  and  some  lost,  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  Through  their  beliefs  and  in- 
dividual deeds  our  Revolutionary  leaders 
stirred  their  fellow  countrymen  to  striiggle 
and  sacrifice  for  independence.  More  Impor- 
tant, they  set  a  moral  tone  and  example  for 
their  age  and  for  ours.  We  should  try  as  best 
we  can  to  emulate  them. 

On  a  more  personal  basis,  I  owe  more  to 
this  country  than  I  can  ever  repay.  It  pro- 
vided a  refuge,  a  home,  and  opportunities 
for  my  parents  and  for  me  at  a  time  when 
these  were  not  available  abroad.  Through 
the  Naval  Academy,  this  country  gave  me 
an  education  I  could  not  otherwise  afford. 
The  Navy  also  offered  valuable  experience 
and  a  means  to  try  in  some  way  to  repay 
these  debts— and  I  was  paid  a  salary  in  addi- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  work  with 
many  members  of  Congress  for  these  many 
years.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  where  we  would 
be  today  in  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program  were  it  not  for  the  leadership  Con- 
gress has  provided  and  for  its  support. 

While  there  are  always  rough  spots  and 
mistakes  on  all  sides,  the  value  of  Congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  Executive  Branch 
has  been  borne  out  time  and  again.  In  pro- 
viding for  a  strong  Navy,  for  example.  Con- 
gress has  shown  far  more  vision  than  the 
Executive  Branch.  It  was  Congress,  not  the 
Defense  Department,  that  pushed  for  the 
Nautilus.  It  was  Congress  that  recognized 
the  importance  of  nuclear  power  for  major 
combatant  ships.  It  was  Congress  that  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  higher  speed  subma- 
rines and  initiated  construction  of  our  fast 
attack  submarines— the  Los  Angeles  Class- 
even  while  efforts  were  being  made  in  the 
Defense  Department  to  build  slower,  less  ca- 
pable ships,  and  even  to  sink  some  we  al- 
ready had. 

I  have  always  been  treated  with  respect 
and  courtesy  by  the  members  of  Congress- 
far  more  than  I  deserved.  I  have  had  your 
support— more  than  anyone  could  or  should 
expect. 

When  I  testified  before  your  committee  I 
have  always  enjoyed  great  courtesy  and 
have  been  asked  searching  and  to-the-point 
questions. 

For  all  the  consideration  you  have  shown 
me.  for  your  efforts  to  achieve  efficiency  in 
Government,  and  particularly  for  your 
friendship,  I  thank  you. 

APPDTDIZ— RECOMMZIfSATIORS    rOR    IMPROVX- 
MKNT  IM  THE  DKPARTKZIfT  OP  DePKHSE 

Senior  civilian  officials  appointed  to  posi- 
tions in  the  IDepartment  of  Defense  tradi- 
tionally express  their  commitment  to  reduce 
waste  and  promote  efficiency.  They  Issue  di- 
rectives urging  subordinates  to  save  Govern- 
ment money,  protect  the  Government's  In- 
terests, comply  with  all  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  report  fraud,  and  so  on. 
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These  policy  directives,  however,  general- 
ly turn  out  to  be  primarily  public  relations 
documents.  While  creating  an  appearance  of 
action  and  progress,  they  frequently  obfus- 
cate more  fundamental  problems.  Eventual- 
ly they  are  quietly  abandoned— and  with  no 
action  taken. 

Policy  directives  will  not  promote  greater 
efficiency  or  discourage  waste  In  the  I3e- 
fense  Department.  Instead  we  need  to 
create,  by  actions  rather  than  words,  an  en- 
vironment in  which  those  in  the  Defense 
Department  can  operate  efficiently  and 
obtain  from  industry  needed  goods  and  serv- 
ices at  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  have  therefore  simmiarized  in  this  ap- 
pendix recoDunendatlons  for  specific  im- 
provements In  the  organization  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  in  military  personnel 
policies,  and  In  procurement. 

ORGAMTZATIOIf  OP  THX  DETElfSI  OKFAHTKENT 

There  is  a  need  to  streamline  and  better 
organize  the  Department  of  Defense.  Exces- 
sive organizational  layering,  overstaffing, 
transient  management,  short  tours  of  duty. 
preoccupation  with  management  systems, 
cumbersome  and  lengthy  budget  review 
processes,  as  well  as  other  factors  combine 
to  result  In  Inefficiency  and  waste. 

Eliminate  unnecessary  organizational 
layering.  It  Is  detrimental  to  performance 
and  results  in  much  delay,  wasted  time,  and 
diluted  responsibility.  In  many  cases,  the 
"checkers"  outnumber  the  "doers".  For  ex- 
ample, the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial could  be  eliminated  in  its  entirety 
with  no  adverse  effect.  In  fact,  this  would 
save  money  and  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
subordinate  commands. 

In  the  Defense  Department  those  at  the 
top  are  too  far  removed  from  the  subordi- 
nates who  are  luiowledgeable  and  must  do 
the  work.  As  a  result,  the  top  people  tend  to 
seek  advice  from  their  personal  staffs,  con- 
sultants, and  contractors,  rather  than  from 
the  Department's  own  professionals.  The 
previous  two  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  dis- 
couraged recommendations  from  their  sub- 
ordinates whUe  maintaining  an  open  door  to 
some  large  defense  contractors. 

Reduce  the  large  numt>ers  of  people  staff- 
ing the  offices  at  each  layer.  When  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  es- 
tablished in  1946,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  to  have  three  special  assistants  and  a 
small  executive  office.  Today  there  are  over 
1,000  on  the  Secretary's  staff.  This  vast 
staff  slows  down  decision  making,  dimin- 
ishes the  Job  of  the  service  Secretaries,  and 
has  non-knowledgeable  and  non-responsible 
officials  making  decisions. 

Stop  the  undue  reliance  in  the  military  on 
management  information  systems  and  sys- 
tems analysis.  The  preoccupation  with 
"management"  in  the  Defense  Department 
is  stifling.  At  each  level  of  the  bureaucracy, 
people  try  to  Impress  higher  authorities  by 
accumulating  masses  of  unnecessary  infor- 
mation before  making  a  recommendation. 

MIUTAKY  PERSOirifEL  POLICIES 

Reduce  the  number  of  flag  officers  in  the 
Defense  Department.  The  savings  will  come 
from  eliminating  the  staffs  that  cling 
around  each  of  them.  Unnecessary  staffs 
generate  demands  for  information  that  de- 
tracts subordinate  commands  from  their 
"day-to-day"  work.  Some  of  the  flag  officer 
positions  exist  only  to  take  care  of  officers 
whose  turn  it  is  to  have  shore  duty. 

The  military  establishment  should  be  run 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  not  for  the 
career  enhancement  of  its  officers.  Officers 
should  not  have  to  frequently  change  duty 
in  order  to  be  promoted  to  flag  rank. 


The  wasteful  practice  of  transferring  mili- 
tary people  from  one  location  to  another 
every  two  or  three  years  should  be  stopped. 
In  addition  to  high  cost,  frequent  personnel 
transfer^  are  disruptive  and  cause  inefficien- 
cy. The  major  savings,  however,  will  come 
from  leaving  people  on  the  Job  long  enough 
to  learn  It  and  to  be  held  accountable  for  re- 
sults. 

Pay  military  personnel  a  regular  salary 
rather  than  today's  confusing  system  of 
pay,  allowances,  and  fringe  benefits.  A 
salary  system  would  he  far  simpler  and 
more  e<]uitable  than  the  present  system. 
Military  personnel,  as  well  as  the  public, 
would  then  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
how  much  they  are  actually  being  paid.  Sal- 
aries might  also  reduce  public  criticism  of 
military  benefits.  Special  pay  in  addition  to 
salaries  should  be  granted  only  as  necessary 
to  attract  people  with  essential  sliills  in 
short  supply. 

Phase  out  the  practice  of  military  person- 
nel receiving  retired  pay  after  twenty  years 
of  service.  Encourage  military  people  to 
pursue  careers  of  thirty  years  unless  dis- 
abled or  not  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
service. 

Increa4e  the  return  on  Investment  the 
Navy  gets  from  the  training  of  midshipmen 
at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Officer  Training  Corps  (NROTC)  pro- 
gram. The  curricula  at  both  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  the  NROTC  colleges  or  universities 
should  assure  that  midshipmen  develop  a 
proper  technical  background  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy  rather  than 
simply  pursuing  their  own  personal  whims. 
Midshipmen  who  resign  after  their  first  two 
years  of  Government-funded  education 
should  be  required  to  serve  as  an  enlisted 
person  or  pay  back  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

Cut  back  the  officer  postgraduate  educa- 
tion program.  Pew  Jobs  In  the  Navy  require 
a  graduate  degree,  particularly  in  the  non- 
technical areas  where  many  Naval  officers 
conduct  their  studies.  Postgraduate  educa- 
tion has  become.  In  many  cases,  a  fringe 
benefit  where  an  officer  can,  at  Government 
expense,  improve  his  credentials  for  a  Job 
after  he  leaves  the  military. 

Reduce  manpower  requirements  by  con- 
solidating and  unifying  military  shore  estab- 
lishments. It  is  not  necessary  to  have  both 
Navy  and  Army  hospitals  in  the  same  city, 
nor  an  air  base  for  the  Navy  and  another 
for  the  Air  Force.  Selected  military  training 
activities  and  other  shore  establishments 
could  and  should  be  combined,  with  a  sav- 
ings in  personnel  and  other  resources. 
PRoctmofKirr 

The  Department  of  Defense  needs  to 
become  a  more  demanding  customer  with 
regard  to  quality,  performance,  and  price. 
Defense  contractors  pursuing  their  own  fi- 
nancial interests  do  not  automatically  pro- 
vide quality  goods  and  services  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Increasingly,  defense  business 
Is  concentrated  in  large  corporations  where 
financial  people  run  the  business  with  little 
or  no  understanding  of  their  products  or 
customers.  Like  the  Defense  Department, 
many  large  companies  are  plagued  with 
transit  management,  excessive  organization- 
al layering,  lack  of  accountability,  preoccu- 
pation with  management  systems  and  in- 
ability to  focus  management  attention  on 
long  term  considerations. 

The  Defense  Department's  Independent 
Research  and  Development  (IR&D)  pro- 
gram should  be  abolished  or  drastically  cut 
back.  The  Department  of  Defense  spends 
$1.5  to  $2  billion  a  year  subsidizing  IR&D 


projects,  in  addition  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment awards  directly.  Contractor;  Initiate 
these  projects,  yet  the  Defense  Department 
has  no  say  over  the  work  to  be  done  and  has 
no  rights  to  the  ideas  developed — even  In 
cases  where  the  Government  pays  nearly 
the  total  cost. 

The  Defense  Department  should  not  tol- 
erate contractors  who,  through  their  own 
Inefficiency,  incur  cost  overruns,  fail  to 
meet  delivery  schedules  or  quality  require- 
ments, and  try  to  shift  these  problems  to 
the  Government  through  Inflated  claims 
sjid  threatened  work  stoppages.  During  the 
past  decade  these  problems  plagued  Navy 
shipbuilding  and  they  will  Inevitably  recur. 
Defense  officials  encourage  poor  perform- 
ance, buy-ins,  and  claims  when,  to  resolve  a 
dispute,  they  settle  claims  for  more  than 
the  Government  legitimately  owes.  In  this 
regard.  Secretary  Lehman  deserves  higher 
marks  than  his  predecessors  for  insisting 
that  General  Dynamics  not  be  awarded 
more  TRIDENT  or  LOS  ANGELES  Class 
submarine  construction  contracts  until  that 
company  abandoned  its  so-called  "insurance 
claims"  to  recover  the  cost  of  correcting  de- 
fective worlcmanshlp. 

In  tuidertaklng  an  expanded  Navy  ship- 
building program.  Congress  and  the  Defense 
Department  must  take  care  not  not  to 
repeat  the  problems  experienced  during  the 
1970's.  During  that  period  neither  Electric 
Boat,  Newmrt  News,  nor  Ingalls  were  able 
to  manage  effectively  the  large  manpower 
buildups  needed  to  perform  the  contracts 
they  had  signed.  This  led  to  extensive  cos', 
and  schedular  problems  at  all  three  yards 
and  ultimately  a  $2.7  billion  backlog  of  un- 
settled claims  against  the  Navy. 

To  obtain  the  advantages  of  competitive 
bidding  the  Defense  Department  must  en- 
force Its  contracts.  The  Navy  has  awarded 
32  ships  of  the  SSN  688  Class  through  com- 
petitive bidding.  Electric  Boat,  the  less  effi- 
cient yard,  has  won  contracts  for  a  total  of 
20  ships;  Newport  News  only  12.  Because 
the  Navy  was  unable  to  enforce  the  con- 
tracts, it  ended  up  paying  Electric  Boat 
more  for  these  ships  than  it  has  to  pay  for 
comparable  ships  bought  from  Newport 
News  and  the  Newport  News  ships  have 
been  delivered  far  earlier. 

Congress  should  pass  legislation  providing 
explicit  autliority  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  award  contracts  to  other  than 
the  lowest  bidder  in  cases  of  an  apparent 
buy-in  attempt,  or  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  award  to  other  than  the 
lowest  bidder  would  likely  result  in  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  Government.  For  several  years, 
the  Navy  was  convinced  Electric  Boat  was 
bidding  unrealistically  low  to  take  SSN  688 
business  away  from  Newport  News.  Navy 
lawyers  took  the  position  that  the  Navy  was 
obliged  to  award  to  the  low  bidder  anyway 
because  Electric  Boat  could  do  the  work. 

To  provide  the  Government  leverage  in 
dealing  with  sole  source  contractors.  Con- 
gress should  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  certify,  in  support  of  budget  re- 
quests, that  he  has  obtained  contractor 
agreement  on  suitable  terms  and  conditions, 
including  terms  that  would  provide  appro- 
priate protection  against  after-the-fact 
claims  if  the  proposed  program  is  funded.  If 
the  Defense  Department  is  unable  to  get  ap- 
propriate contractor  assurances  on  an  Im- 
portant program,  it  would  thereby  be  in  a 
position  to  make  the  facts  known  to  Con- 
gress and  seek  legislative  assistance. 

Senior  Defense  officials  should  not  rely 
heavily  on  special  financial  incentives  and 
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bonuses  to  entice  contractors  into  perform- 
ing efficiently.  Past  experience  in  the  ship- 
building industry  shows  that  these  have  not 
worked  and  that  the  Navy  has  ended  up 
paying  more  without  actually  improving 
performance.  Instead  of  spurring  improved 
performance,  financial  incentives  have,  in 
the  past,  merely  prompted  contractors  to 
try  to  qualify  for  the  bonus,  regardless  of 
performance,  by  holding  out  in  negotiations 
for  higher  target  costs  and  extended  deliv- 
ery schedules.  During  performance  of  these 
contracts,  there  is  a  greater  incentive  to 
create  bases  for  subsequent  claims — again  to 
try  to  qualify  for  the  bonus  even  if  the  ship 
Is  late  or  exceeds  the  original  target  cost. 

Congress  should  establish  a  one  year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  submission  of  contract 
claims,  and  prohibit  payment  of  public 
funds  for  claims  not  fully  documented  and 
submitted  within  this  period.  This  would 
provide  contractors  ample  time  to  identify 
and  submit  all  legitimate  claims,  but  fore- 
close the  present  practice  of  contractors 
waiting  for  several  years  to  see  how  well 
they  make  out  on  a  given  contract  and  then 
submitting  claims  to  make  up  for  their  over- 
runs. Contractors,  particularly  shipbuilders, 
presently  have  an  incentive  to  delay  submit- 
ting claims.  The  delay  enables  them  to  ob- 
fuscate Issues  and  frustrate  Government 
analysis  of  the  claim.  When  claims  are  sub- 
mitted years  after  the  event,  the  knowledge- 
able people  in  Government  frequently  have 
left,  leaving  the  Government  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

To  deter  those  who  would  stop  work  on 
certain  defense  contracts  in  contradiction  of 
their  contract  obligations,  the  Defense  De- 
partment should  be  required  to  stop  further 
payments  on  all  contracts  with  any  corpora- 
tion during  the  period  in  which  any  segment 
of  that  corporation  does  not  proceed  in  good 
faith  to  perform  any  defense  contract  or 
subcontract.  Congress  should  also  enact  leg- 
islation to  require  that  a  contractor  who 
stops  work  on  a  defense  contract  as  a  result 
of  a  contract  dispute  will,  for  any  new  con- 
tracts awarded  in  the  succeeding  ten  years, 
l>e  required  tc  obtain,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
performance  bond,  the  cost  of  which  may 
not  be  passed  on  to  the  Government. 

Congress  should  prohibit  the  Defense  De- 
partment from  providing  interim  financing 
to  contractors  beyond  amounts  the  Depart- 
ment determines  they  are  owed.  In  this  way. 
contractors  will  have  an  incentive  to  resolve 
a  contract  dispute  quickly,  and  on  its  merits. 
The  practice  of  paying  contractors  money 
that  is  in  dispute,  pending  the  outcome  of  a 
case,  encourages  shipbuilders  and  their 
claims  lawyers  to  delay  adjudication  or  rela- 
tively simply  disputes  almost  indefinitely. 

Congress  should  require  the  Navy  to  rein- 
stitute  nuclear  submarine  construction  in 
naval  shipyards.  This  would  provide  needed 
construction  capacity,  maintain  the  Navy's 
own  construction  capability,  and  provide  al- 
ternatives in  cases  where  private  yards 
decide  to  deal  Improperly  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Justice  Department  should  vigorously 
enforce  federal  laws  which  make  it  a  crime 
to  submit  false  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Despite  strong  sounding  words  about 
cracking  down  on  fraud,  the  Department 
seems  to  be  headed  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Of  the  four  shipbuUding  claim  cases 
that  the  Navy  has  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  Investigation  of  possible 
fraud,  the  Department: 

Indicted  Litton  four  years  ago,  but  has 
taken  no  action  to  try  the  case: 

Investigated  Lockheed's  greatly  inflated 
claims  but  took  no  action  to  indict: 
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Investigated  General  Dynamics'  greatly 
inflated  claims  and  recently  announced 
there  was  no  evidence  of  criminal  intent: 
and 

Dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  Investigation 
of  Newport  News  claims  by  splitting  up  the 
investigating  team  and  assigning  them  other 
work  shortly  after  they  had  asked  the  De- 
partment for  more  help  to  track  down 
promising  leads. 

The  Justice  Department  has  demonstrat- 
ed a  total  Inability  to  deal  effectively  with 
false  claims  prepared  by  sophisticated 
claims  lawyers  and  a  total  lack  of  commit- 
ment of  applying  the  necessary  resources  to 
these  cases. 

I  hope  the  Government  will  adopt  recom- 
mendations and  acquire  an  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  enforce  contracts.  However,  the 
Navy  must  have  shipbuilding  facilities  avail- 
able in  order  to  fulfill  its  mission  whether 
or  not  it  can  enforce  contracts.  If  the  Navy 
is  unwilling  or  unable  to  enforce  its  con- 
tracts, and  must  pay  a  shipbuilder's  costs  re- 
gardless of  contract  responsibilities  under 
fixed  price  contracts,  I  believe  we  would  be 
better  off  acquiring  or  leasing  major  ship- 
yards and  operate  them  as  a  Government- 
owned,  contractor-operated  facility. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC 
MUSEUM'S  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
quest  for  knowledge  is  timeless. 

And  one  Milwaukee  institution— the 
Milwaukee  Public  Museum— Is  observ- 
ing its  100th  ajiniversary  this  year  in 
assisting  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Midwest  in  that  relentless  pursuit 
of  learning. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Museimi  is 
one  of  the  half-dozen  largest  and  best 
known  museums  of  natural  and 
human  history  in  this  country. 

The  priceless  collections  of  this  land- 
mark were  first  assembled  by  Peter 
Engelmann,  a  mid- 19th  century  school 
master  who  gathered  a  natural  history 
grouping  of  10,000  specimens  to  form 
the  foundation  of  the  museum. 

In  1881,  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Wisconsin,  a  scholarly  organization 
which  Engelmann  helped  found,  gave 
the  collection  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
on  the  condition  that  the  city  would 
open  and  maintain  a  free  public 
museum.  The  museum  first  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  in  1884. 

The  lively  exhibits  and  dioramas  in 
the  museum  were  meticulously  pre- 
pared by  expert  scientists,  educators, 
artists,  sculptors,  carpenters,  histori- 
ans, and  others.  A  visit  through  the 
dioramas  in  particular  ctm  be  a  mar- 
velous trip  back  through  time,  or  an 
informative  adventure  to  faraway 
places  like  southeast  Asia,  Australia, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  nations  of 
Africa. 

The  museum  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive school  class  program  in 
conjunction  with  city  public  schools, 
has  conducted  worldwide  research,  de- 
veloped new  methods  and  techniques 
of  presenting  museum  exhibits,  and 
offered  a  wide  range  of  public  travel 
and  film  programs. 


In  essence,  the  museum  is  indeed 
timeless— and  priceless. 

In  honor  of  its  centennial  from  fall 
of  1982  through  fall  of  1983,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  submitted  this  statement 
for  the  Record,  in  recognition  of  the 
excellence  of  this  fine  Milwaukee  in- 
stitution. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MAT- 
TINGLY  BEFORE  THE  SONS  OF 
THE  REVOLUnON 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  Friday  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate on  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington  to  have  my  remarks  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  address  to 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  be  printed 
in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Mattimgly  Bepore 
Sons  op  the  Revolutioii 

Teddy  Roosevelt  stated  it  best  when  he 
said,  "No  man  is  worth  his  salt  unless  he  is 
willing  at  all  times  to  risk  his  body  ...  to 
risk  his  life  ...  in  a  great  cause."  That  is 
why  we  are  here  tonight— because  extreme- 
ly brave  men,  men  who  you  are  descended 
from,  were  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  a 
cause  they  believed  in.  They  were  unwilling 
to  accept  tyraiuiy  and  control  over  their 
lives  by  the  selfish  desires  of  others.  They 
set  a  standard  which  Americans  have  never 
forgotten,  when  those  who  sought  unfair 
control  and  domination  over  these  brave 
men's  lives  passed  laws  to  punish  and  over- 
tax them,  these  men  risked  all  they  had  to 
protest  such  actions.  When  England  placed 
a  burdensome  tax  on  one  of  their  few 
sources  of  pleasure— their  tea- a  group  of 
these  brave  men  dumped  342  chests  of  tea 
Into  the  Boston  Harbor  on  a  snowy  Decem- 
ber night.  They  were  willing  to  go  without 
and  also  risk  sure  retribution  because  they 
believed  in  their  cause.  A  trait  which  gen- 
erations to  follow  kept  as  a  part  of  their  na- 
tional heritage  arid  character. 

These  patriots,  led  by  a  courageous  and 
brilliant  leader.  General  Washington, 
learned  to  go  without  the  necessities  of  life, 
to  live  in  constant  danger— at  almost  all 
times.  They  went  without  foo<f  or  adequate 
clothing  at  Valley  Forge.  They  fought  with- 
out necessary  reenforcements  and  with  in- 
adequate weapons  at  Freeman's  farm.  But 
with  intelligence  and  bravery,  progress  was 
made  there,  and  In  many  other  places.  Vic- 
tory ultimately  came  to  these  patriots  be- 
cause they  had  wanted  it  so  badly  and  had 
stood  by  their  principles  with  courage  and 
relentless  determination.  Finally,  in  October 
of  1781,  at  Yorktown,  the  bravery  of  an 
army  which  had  seemed  to  be  out-num- 
bered, out-supplied,  and  without  hope  for 
ultimate  victory,  paid  off.  Victory  was 
theirs.  And  with  that  victory  came  the  birth 
of  a  Nation  whose  short  history  has  seen  It 
reach  unparalleled  heights  and  unequalled 
accomplishments.  It  has  faced  numerous 
challenges— another  battle  for  ultimate 
freedom  from  England,  a  sadly  divisive 
battle  between  brothers  from  the  North  and 
South,  two  world  wars  which  have  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  mankind  and 
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freedom  on  this  Earth,  and  two  wars  in 
Asia,  along  with  many  other  battles.  In 
every  case,  Americans  fought  for  what  they 
believed  in.  Without  fail  the  American  sol- 
dier was  always  the  most  courageous  and  de- 
termined man  on  the  field  of  battle.  Twice 
in  this  century  alone,  the  United  States  of 
America  stood  as  the  world's  last  and  only 
great  hope  to  preserve  freedom.  The  United 
States  never  shrank  from  that  responsibil- 
ity, and  American  men  and  women  have 
always  met  the  challenge,  whatever  it  might 
be.  whether  it  was  the  challenge  of  charging 
into  battle  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  a 
Rough  Rider,  or  going  without  certain  luxu- 
ries at  home  in  the  1940's.  because  the  ma- 
terials which  comprised  those  luxuries  were 
needed  to  provide  support  and  protection 
for  our  men  overseas.  Americans  have 
always  met  the  challenge. 

But  our  Nation's  desire  and  ability  to 
meet  the  challenge— whatever  It  might  be— 
was  not  and  is  not  limited  to  the  field  of 
battle,  as  well  it  should  not  be.  This  country 
is  a  Nation  of  peace.  Americans  love  peace, 
and  the  reason  Is  simple— with  all  of  the 
beauty  which  is  a  part  of  this  Nation's  com- 
position, with  such  a  rich  heritage,  and  with 
our  great  tradition  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  speech— there  is  little  cause  for  Ameri- 
cans to  want  anything  but  peace.  But  within 
the  boundaries  of  our  love  for  peace,  there 
bums  a  great  competitive  spirit.  A  spirit 
which  has  contributed  much  to  our  Nation's 
development  and  ultimate  rise  to  greatness. 
Americans  have  always  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, whether  it  was  to  find  a  better  way  to 
harvest  the  wheat,  or  a  faster,  more  eco- 
nomical way  to  assemble  the  automobile, 
American  intelligence  and  Innovativeness 
led  the  way.  And  In  July  1969,  we  saw  Amer- 
ica meet  the  ultimate  challenge— two  Ameri- 
cans on  that  month,  in  that  year,  expanded 
man's  role  in  his  universe  by  setting  foot 
upon  the  Moon.  There,  In  plain  view  for  all 
of  the  world  to  see,  they  planted  Into  the 
surface  of  another  heavenly  body,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

These  tremendous  accomplishments  could 
not  be  mere  coincidence  or  some  fluke  of 
nature.  The  fact  that  more  progress  in  busi- 
ness, science,  art,  music,  communication, 
education,  and  govenunent  has  been  seen  in 
this  Nation,  during  its  short  life,  ttian  In 
any  other  nation,  at  any  other  time  in  the 
world,  is  not  mere  coincidence.  It  is  an  accu- 
rate reflection  of  the  fact  that  this  Nation  is 
a  nation  of  special  character  and  ability.  We 
must  never  forget  that  fact.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  GI's  fighting  in  World  War  II 
did  not  forget  that  fact.  I  can  also  assure 
you  that  those  brave  men  who  rode  that 
giant,  blazing  rocket  to  the  Moon  never  lost 
faith  in  that  fact  either.  There  are  some— a 
small  few— who,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  free  speech  in  this  Nation,  must  abuse 
that  freedom,  would  have  us  believe  that 
nothing  that  this  Nation  does  is  right,  that 
there  exists  nothing  special  about  America 
at  all.  Well,  they  are  wrong.  One  merely 
needs  to  look  around  this  world  to  see  that 
without  America's  great  character  and  am- 
bition, there  would  be  no  light  bulb  to  light 
our  evenings,  no  airplanes  to  enable  us  to 
get  together,  no  telephones  or  television, 
and  most  importantly,  there  would  be  no 
great  system  of  government— no  shining  ex- 
ample of  freedom  and  democracy  for  the 
world  to  observe  and  rely  upon.  That  is  the 
true  uniqueness  of  America,  the  true  source 
for  her  great  character  and  determination. 
Freedom  is  our  great  uniqueness.  It  allows 
all  of  us  to  be  what  we  want  to  be— to  strive 
for  any  goal— no  matter  how  foolish  it  may 


appear  to  others.  And  from  this  freedom  to 
dream  and  create,  comes  answers  to  un- 
solved questions,  cures  for  untreatable  dis- 
eases, and  a  myriad  of  new  ways  to  ap- 
proach the  difficulties  and  complexities  of 
life.  Those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
our  uniqueness  is  gone,  that  we  are  no 
longer  great,  need  only  look  to  that  same 
world  around  them  that  I  spoke  of  a 
moment  ago.  A  world  in  which  heroes  are 
men  who  would  plunge  into  an  icy  river  to 
rescue  the  victim  of  a  plane  crash,  a  world 
in  which  a  brave  general  could  calmly 
handle  his  own  kidnaping  with  a  cool  head 
and  tremendous  bravery.  That  is  a  world 
filled  with  Americans.  Good,  brave,  honest 
Americans.  We  see  a  great  rebirth  of  this 
spirit  as  men  and  women  across  this  land 
are  standing  up  for  what  they  believe  in  and 
are  courageously  sticking  to  that  stand.  X>ur 
spirit  is  not  dead.  It  Is  very  much  alive,  and 
it  will  continue  for  as  long  as  there  is  free- 
dom in  this  Nation.  We  hold  the  key  to  the 
future.  It  is  the  spirit  in  each  individual 
which  is  that  key.  It  is  a  spirit  which  longs 
to  love  America  and  serve  America.  Consid- 
ering our  great  record,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  place  for  our  future  to  rest  than  in 
the  hands  of  individual  Americans.  As  long 
as  those  hands  are  the  hands  of  free  men,  of 
men  who  are  willing  to,  as  Teddy  Roosevelt 
put  it,  "Risk  body  and  life  in  a  great  cause," 
then  our  future  is  assured.  I  salute  this 
Nation  for  being  a  nation  of  Just  that  kind 
of  men  and  women,  and  I  Join  with  you  in  a 
toast  to  our  Nation  that  God  has  blessed 
and  to  your  great  efforts  at  remembering 
and  honoring  those  who  msule  it  possible. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  Pebruary  11,  1982.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Pebruary 
18  and  19,  1982,  received  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Pebru- 
ary 18  and  19,  1982,  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
treaty  which  was  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 


REPORT  ON  EAST-WEST 

TRADE— MESSAGE    PROM    THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT-PM  113 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 

the  Senate  of  Pebruary  11,  1982,  the 


Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Pebruary 
18,  1982,  received  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  411(c)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  2441),  I  herewith  transmit  the 
quarterly  report  on  East-West  Trade 
covering  the  second  quarter  of  1981. 

The  report  discusses  United  States 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
the  Eastern  European  countries. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  18,  1982. 


NINTH  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT-PM 114 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  11,  1982.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
19,  1982,  received  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  togetlier  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  31,  1975.  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  a  revision  to  a  rescission  pro- 
posal previously  reported  decreasing 
the  amount  proposed  for  rescission  by 
$2.0  million. 

The  amended  rescission  proposal  af- 
fects the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  details  of  the  revised  rescission 
proposal  are  contained  in  the  attached 
report. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  19,  1982. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:12  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
aimounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolutions,  each 
with  amendmennts,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  1981  as  "National  Peach  Month":  and 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1981  as  "National  PTA  Membership 
Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 
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H.R.  4481.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4481.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  11,  1982,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
15,  1982,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4935.  An  act  to  amend  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  technical 
errors,  and  to  clarify  and  make  substantive 
changes,  with  respect  to  securities  and  com- 
modities. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED  DURING 
THE  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  Pebruary  11.  1982.  the 
following  bill  was  referred  as  indicat- 
ed: 

H.R.  4935.  An  act  to  amend  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  technical 
errors,  and  to  clarify  and  make  substantive 
changes,  with  respect  to  securities  and  com- 
modities: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2676.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  in- 
terim report  on  changes  in  the  biennial 
report  on  the  Senior  Executive  Service:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2677.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Taxicab  Act  of  1981:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2678.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Automo- 
bile Financing  and  Repossession  Act  of 
1981:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2679.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Elevator  Code  Amendment 
Act  of  1981;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2680.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 


Rights  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Decline  of  Black  Farming  in 
America:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2681.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION  transmitting  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  and  an  explanation 
thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2682.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  its  Monetary  Policy  Report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2683.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fourth  of  the  semiannual  reports 
on  activities  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  to  implement  the  alternative 
fuels  production  portions  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Appropriations  Act  for  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2684.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  program-by-program  analysis  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Sunset  Report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2685.  A  commimication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  concerning  allegations 
against  an  employee  of  the  Department 
which  was  sent  to  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel,  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-2686.  A  communication  from  the  asso- 
ciate dean  for  operations,  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
pension  plan  report  for  the  university  for 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2687.  A  communication  from  the 
president  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  a  final 
financial  report  on  the  Ralph  J.  Bunche  me- 
morial project;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

EC-2688.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Impediments  to  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Deep  Ocean  Mining  Can  Be  Overcome";  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2689.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
protx>sed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2690.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Department's  activ- 
ities related  to  minority  recruitment  In  the 
Foreign  Service  for  the  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2691.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  evaluation  report  under 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act.  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-2692.  A  commimication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 


sale    to    Pakistan:    to    the    Conunittee    on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2693.  A  coRLnunication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  Pakistan;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2694.  A  conununication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  the  Republic  of  Korea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2695.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  Kuwait;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2696.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  Turkey;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2697.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2698.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Facilities.  Environment,  and  Economic  Ad- 
justment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  10  construction  projects  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Air  National  Guard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2699.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations,  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  dispose  of 
chemical  munitions  at  Anniston  Army 
Depot.  Ala.,  within  the  next  31  days;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2700.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Facilities.  Environment,  and  Economic  Ad- 
justment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  the  "Base  Structure  Annex  to  the 
Defense  Manpower  Requirements  Report" 
for  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2701.  A  conjmunlcatlon  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  food  services  function  at 
the  Naval  Regional  Medical  Qenter,  Jack- 
sonville. Fla..  to  performance  under  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2702.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  retention  in  an  active  status  in 
the  Reserves  certain  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  subject  to  elimination  for  failure  of 
promotion;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2703.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  Policy  Board;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 2704.  A  conununication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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EC-2705.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  third  quarter  report  for 
fiscal  year  1981  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2706.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  proposed  use  of  cer- 
tain funds  appropriated  to  NASA  for  site 
preparation  and  provision  of  utilities  at 
Kennedy  Space  Center;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2707.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  amending  entry  provisions  re- 
specting applications  to  provide  transporta- 
tion as  a  motor  or  water  common  or  con- 
tract carrier,  freight  forwarder,  or  broker 
for  transportation  of  passengers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2708.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  NASA  for  research,  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
puriK>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2709.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs,  Amtrak, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for 
September  1981  on  certain  itemized  reve- 
nues and  expenses  of  Amtrak;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC- 27 10.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
keeping  copies  of  mail  transportation  con- 
tracts on  file  at  the  ICC;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 2711.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Auto- 
motive Fuel  Economy  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2712.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Council's  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2713.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Guam  Election  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  the  certified  results  of  the  January 

30.  1982,  Plebiscite  Election  held  In  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2714.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  in- 
formation for  the  period  ending  December 

31,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-2715.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  plan  for  the  Little  Calumet  water- 
shed, Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate?  of  February  11.  1982,  the 
following  report  of  a  committee  was 
filed,  on  February  17,  1982.  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  McClure: 

Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S. 
1503)  to  authorize  the  President  to  allocate 
supplies  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
during  a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage 
(Rept.  No.  97-313). 


accept  all  responsibility  for  Mr.  Gat- 
son's  care.  I  hope  that  prompt  action 
can  be  taken  on  this  bill. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  Kassebaum: 

S.  2116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  Me- 
brano  Gatson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  Proxmire: 

S.  2117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  States  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  film  enti- 
tled "Kiltie  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  from 
Vision  Sixteen";  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  2116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Mebrano  Gatson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  CARLOS  MEBRANO  GATSON 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  private  bill 
on  behalf  of  Carlos  Gatson  of  Pasay 
City,  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Gatson  is 
the  natural  father  of  Teresita  Brown 
of  Derby,  Kans. 

After  exhausting  the  administrative 
remedies  available  to  them,  Teresita 
and  her  husband— Capt.  Donald  F. 
Brown  (USAF)— contacted  my  office 
for  assistance.  Working  with  the 
Browns,  I  foimd  them  to  be  most  sin- 
cere in  their  desire  to  have  Mr.  Gatson 
spend  his  last  years  with  them. 

Efforts  to  reunite  this  family  have 
proven  to  be  fnistrating  due  to  the  un- 
usual circumstances  in  which  Mr. 
Gatson  finds  himself.  Mrs.  Brown's 
parents  were  not  legally  married  until 
1975.  Because  Teresita  had  passed  her 
18th  birthday  by  that  time.  Mr. 
Gatson  is  not  recognized  by  immigra- 
tion law  as  being  her  parent. 

If  Tereslta's  mother  was  alive  and 
the  beneficiary  of  an  approved  peti- 
tion, Mr.  Gatson  would  also  be  permit- 
ted to  join  her  in  coming  to  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately.  Tereslta's 
mother  died  in  1979. 

Cswlos  Gatson,  now  alone,  wishes  to 
join  his  daughter.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Brown    are    anxious    and    willing    to 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
186,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  undertalce  com- 
prehensive criminal  justice  construc- 
tion programs  to  improve  the  criminal 
justice  system  of  the  States,  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  make  interest  subsidy 
payments  on  criminal  justice  facility 
construction  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1498 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1498,  a  bill  to  establish 
an  office  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
drugs  for  diseases  and  conditions  of 
low  incidence. 

S.  1678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1678,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  with  regard  to  mortgage  invest- 
ments. 

S.  1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1929,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  to  increase  the  availability  to  the 
American  public  of  information  on  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking  and 
thereby  Improve  informed  choice,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1942.  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  expedited 
and  coordinated  process  for  decisions 
on  proposed  nonnuclear  energy  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWA-rER)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1982.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  and  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  to  strengthen  military  prepared- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLITTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the    Senator    from    New    York    (Mr. 
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D'Amato).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  62,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  congratulate  Hadassah,  the 
Women's  Zionist  OrganizaUon  of 
America  on  the  celebration  of  its  70th 
anniversary. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  34  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  247,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  be  filled  by  a  person  with  sub- 
stantial small  business  experience. 


als  for  fiscal  year  1983.  on  Wednesday, 
February  24,  at  10  a.m.  in  6202  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  E>onald 
Regan,  Treasury  Secretary  is  sched- 
uled to  tesif y. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Debbie  Paul  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-2866. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AJTAIRS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  a  change 
in  the  dates  of  hearings  to  be  held  by 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  hearing  on  delayed  funds  avail- 
ability, originally  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 24.  1982,  will  now  be  held  on 
March  10,  1982. 

The  hearing  on  Automated  Clearing- 
house Services,  originally  scheduled 
for  March  3.  1982,  will  be  held  on 
March  26.  1982. 

Both  will  be  held  in  room  5302,  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building,  at  9:30 
a.m. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  annoimcc  that  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  hearing  on 
the  President's  first  annual  "Report 
on  Small  Business  and  Competition" 
scheduled  for  February  23.  1982.  has 
been  postponed. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  on  February  23,  1982,  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  will  conduct  a 
hearing  to  review  the  budget  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  Mike  Haynes.  224-5175. 
Senator  Weicker  will  chair. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  administration's 
budget  proposals  for  fiscsd  year  1983. 
on  Tuesday.  February  23.  at  10  a.m.  in 
6202  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
David  Stockman.  Director  of  OMB  Is 
scheduled  to  testify. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Debbie  Paul  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-2866. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  administration's  budget  propos- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  23, 
1982,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  commodity  investment  fraud 
schemes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  February 
24.  1982.  at  9  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  commodity  investment  fraud 
schemes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  February  25. 
1982.  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  commodity  investment  fraud 
schemes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOJOtlTTEE  ON  NUTRITION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  ain  over- 
sight hearing  on  Federal  nutrition 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 23,  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  Federal  nutrition 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CHARTER  '77 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  impo- 
sition of  martial  law  in  Poland  and  the 
brutal  repression  which  has  followed, 
has  served  to  focus  world  attention 
once  again  on  the  wholesale  violation 
of  basic  standards  of  human  right  and 
human  decency  which  occur  with  reg- 
ularity in  the  Soviet  Union  and  many 
of  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  Nowhere  has 
this  repression  been  more  sustained 
and  wideranging  than  in  Czechoslova- 
kia. In  the  years  since  the  signing  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  1975,  literal- 
ly hundreds  have  l)een  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  merely  exercising  their 
rights  guaranteed  not  only  by  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  the  U.N.  Charter,  the 
Universal  Covenants,  and  other  inter- 
national dcKuments,  but  also  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Constitution  itself. 

In  January  1977,  a  group  of  200 
CzechoslovaJi  citizens  formed  what  has 
become  known  to  the  world  as  Charter 
'77.  Their  main  goal  was  to  encourage 
the  authorities  to  abide  not  only  by 
the  basic  standards  of  human  rights 
set  forth  in  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
other  international  agreements,  but 
also  by  their  own  law.  Charter  '77  has 
now  been  active  for  5  years,  a  period 
that  has  seen  its  membership  expand 
to  1,100  while  releasing  numerous  doc- 
uments and  countless  declarations  and 
letters,  all  with  the  aim  of  publicizing 
the  failure  of  the  Czechoslovak  au- 
thorities to  fulfill  their  human  rights 
obligations. 

REPRESSION  AND  IMPRISONMENT 

In  the  course  of  their  work.  Charter 
'77  activists  have  been  subjected  to  all 
forms  of  harassment  including  Impris- 
onment for  lengthy  periods.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  at  least  44 
members  of  Charter  '77  now  in  Czech 
jails  serving  sen^nces  for  actions  fully 
guaranteed  under  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  The  people  now  in  prison  include 
such  well-known  and  respected  chart- 
ists as  the  playwright  Vaclav  Havel 
and  human  rights  activists  Rudolf 
Battek,  Jiri  Dienstbier,  and  Vaclav 
Benda. 

Most  ominous  Is  the  pending  trial  of 
14  people  associated  with  Charter  '77. 
Eight  of  them  have  been  in  pretrial 
detention  since  May  1981,  while  six, 
including  former  Foreign  Minister  Jiri 
Hajek,  are  still  free  but  under  con- 
stant surveillance  and  subjected  to 
continual  harassment.  According  to  re- 
liable sources,  all  14  are  being  subject- 
ed to  an  unprecedented  campaign  of 
vilification,  designed  to  discredit  the 
entire  Charter  '77  movement  before 
the  Czechoslovak  public. 

The  record  of  Charter  '77  in  its  5 
years  of  existence,  however,  is  a  proud 
one,  well  known  to  lovers  of  freedom 
and  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Ef- 
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forts  by  the  Czechoslovak  authorities 
to  discredit  and  coerce  Charter  '77  will 
only  continue  to  prove  the  bankruptcy 
and  callousness  of  the  Czechoslovak 
regime  which  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated utter  disregard  for  basic 
human  rights  and  freedoms.* 


WATER  DEVELOPMENT— THE 

FEDERAL      COMMITMENT      TO 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  re- 
cently held  a  hearing  on  two  South 
Dakota  water  development  measures, 
S.  1553  and  S.  933.  These  bills  repre- 
sent the  current  efforts  of  the  South 
Dakota  delegation  to  get  the  Federal 
Government  to  live  up  to  its  conunit- 
ment  to  our  State,  and  Senator  Pres- 
SLER  and  I  appeared  in  support  of 
their  enactment. 

When  I  had  completed  my  testimo- 
ny, Chairman  Murkowski  asked  if 
South  Dakotans  really  believe  the 
Federal  Government  will  honor  the 
commitment  which  was  made  to  us.  I 
responded  as  follows: 

That's  a  very  good  question.  Former  Sec- 
retary Andrus  said  there  is  no  commitment, 
but  Secretary  Watt  says  there  is.  Andrus 
said  there  Is  nothing  in  law  which  requires 
that  South  Dakota  get  anything,  despite  all 
that  we  gave  up.  But  Secretary  Watt  has 
told  me  privately  and  has  stated  publicly 
that  the  government  has  a  strong  moral 
commitment  to  assist  South  Dakota  with 
water  development.  The  Secretary  is  a  man 
of  conviction  and  character.  For  him  a 
moral  commitment  Is  higher  even  than  a 
legal  commitment,  but  he  wOl  not  always  be 
the  Secretary.  That's  why  we  feel  strongly 
about  the  need  for  subsection  2(b)  of  S. 
1553.  which  would  direct  future  Secretaries 
to  take  Into  account  South  Dakota's  sacri- 
fices when  considering  water  projects  in  our 
state.  In  any  event  It  is  clear  that  South 
Dakota  was  supposed  to  get  large-scale  Irri- 
gation development  as  repayment  for  the 
land  we  gave  up.  And  for  as  long  as  we  have 
drought  in  South  Dakota,  and  we've  had 
quite  a  lot  of  it  lately,  our  congressmen  and 
senators  will  be  obliged  to  try  to  get  the  fed- 
eral government  to  live  up  to  its  word.  En- 
actment of  S.  1553  and  S.  933  represents  our 
current  efforts,  and  considering  what  we 
gave  up  for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  make 
no  apology  for  asking  that  these  bills  be 
passed.  Whether  in  fact  the  commitment 
will  be  honored  is  in  the  hands  of  our  con- 
gressional colleagues,  particularly  this  sub- 
committee. We  have  no  choice  but  to  put 
our  trust  In  you  and  hope  that  we  will  be 
treated  fairly. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Abdnor's  state- 
ment to  the  subcommittee  follows: 
Statement  or  Hon.  James  Abdnor 

Chairman  Murkowski  and  members  of  the 
subconunittee,  I  am  pleased  to  be  before  you 
once  again  to  reiterate  my  support  for 
prompt  action  on  S.  1553  and  S.  933.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  especially  appreciate  your  con- 
sideration in  adding  S.  1553  to  the  agenda 
for  today's  hearing.  The  notice  was  short, 
since  it  was  not  until  last  Monday  that  you 
and  I  were  able  to  get  together  to  discuss 
adding  the  bill  to  the  agenda,  but  South  Da- 
kotans appreciate  the  prompt  attention. 
Too  often  action  In  Washington  Is  much  too 


long  in  coming,  and  we  deeply  appreciate 
your  consideration  in  seizing  the  opportuni- 
ty of  this  hearing  to  advance  action  on  S. 
1553. 

As  I  related  to  you  on  Monday.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, S.  1553  is  cosponsored  by  all  four 
members  of  the  South  Dakota  delegation.  It 
has  the  Governor's  support,  and  it  has  been 
endorsed  with  amendments  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  amendments  suggested  by  the 
Administration  are  acceptable  to  the  South 
Dakota  delegation,  and  we  urge  prompt  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  as  endorsed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. Same  of  the  reasons  for  our  sense  of 
urgency  were  discussed  in  the  delegation's 
January  27th  letter  addressed  to  you  and  to 
Chairman  Kazen  in  the  House,  and  I  would 
ask  that  our  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Prom  your  visit  to  South  Dakota  for  the 
September  12  hearing  which  you  chiilred  in 
Pierre,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that 
there  is  great  Interest  in  the  Issues  con- 
tained in  E.  1553,  including  the  WEB  pipe- 
line project,  feasibility  studies  of  CENDAK 
and  the  Oarrison  extension,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  Missouri  Basin  hydropower  for 
South  Dakota  projects,  as  envisioned  in  and 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  We  are  delighted  to  have  the  Adminis- 
tration's endorsement,  and  we  are  pleased 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  passing  H.R. 
4347,  the  counterpart  to  S.  1553,  In  the 
House.  Both  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Interior  Committee 
have  held  hearings.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee haa  scheduled  markup  for  March  3rd 
and  is  expected  to  report  the  bill  without 
difficulty.  Nothing  would  please  Senator 
Pressler  and  me  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  than 
to  be  able  to  beat  our  colleagues  to  the 
punch  in  passing  S.  1553  more  quickly  than 
they  pass  H.R.  4347  in  the  House.  With  the 
Administration's  sup|K)rt,  we  believe  that  it 
is  a  realistic  gotU. 

In  addition  to  the  field  hearing  which  you 
chaired  in  Pierre  on  the  12th  of  September, 
you  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman  that  I  chaired 
an  official  hearing  of  the  subcommittee  on 
the  11th  in  Newell,  South  Dakota,  to  devel- 
op a  record  on  S.  933,  to  reauthorize  the 
Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  Project.  I  believe 
that  record  establishes  the  need  for  enact- 
ment of  S.  933,  and  that  Mr.  Brown  of  the 
committee  staff  was  convinced  in  his  per- 
sonal examination  of  project  facilities  of  the 
need  for  the  rehabilitation  work  which 
would  be  authorized. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  in  light  of 
the  current,  severe  budgetary  constraints  it 
may  be  impossible  to  pass  and  fund  a 
straightforward  Pick-Sloan  Program  reau- 
thorization like  that  provided  in  the  late 
60's  for  the  Riverton  Unit  in  Wyoming,  the 
state  of  our  colleague.  Senator  Wallop,  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Consistent 
with  present  day  realities,  therefore,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  to  S.  933 
which  would  allow  negotiations  with  energy 
or  other  industrial  users  to  pay  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  cost  of  the  repairs  in  return  for 
water  service  from  the  project. 

Obviously,  the  irrigation  district  can  use 
and  would  love  to  have  all  the  water  itself, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  available  water 
supply  Is  currently  lost  to  seepage.  Passage 
of  S.  933  will  provide  for  repairs  which  will 
reduce  the  loss  to  seepage,  and  in  that  sense 
the  reauthorization  should  be  considered  a 
water  conservation  measure.  It  is  possible, 
through  water  conservation,  that  the  needs 
of  both  the  irrigators  and  an  industrial  user 
can  be  accommodated  and  that  the  Belle 
Fourche  Project  will  be  better  in  every  re- 
spect because  of  the  reauthorization. 


Of  course,  any  negotiations  concerning 
the  allocation  of  water  to  an  industrial  user 
should  only  take  place  with  the  full  consent 
and  participation  of  the  irrigation  district 
and  the  State,  and  such  negotiations  must 
be  premised  on  the  grounds  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  irrigators  and  the  local  conununi- 
ty  will  be  served. 

Times  have  changed,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
we  in  South  Dakota  are  prepared  to  change 
with  the  times.  The  legislative  acts  of  Con- 
gress need  to  reflect  the  times  as  well.  En- 
actment of  S.  933  with  an  amendment  along 
the  lines  I've  suggested  will  serve  both  the 
new.  modem  day  realities  and  the  needs  of 
the  traditional  water  users,  the  irrigators  of 
the  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  District. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  take 
a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  history  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  as  it  re- 
lates to  my  state. 

In  the  early  40's  tremendous  political 
pressure  developed  in  the  lower  Missouri 
River  Basin  states  to  do  something  to  allevi- 
ate the  great  floods  which  plagued  them  on 
an  Inevitable  and  regular  basis.  The  river 
used  to  flood  ten  miles  wide  in  Iowa,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  suggested  solution  was  to 
build  flood  storage  reservoirs  upstream;  that 
is,  permanently  to  flood  portions  of  up- 
stream states,  like  South  Dakota,  in  order  to 
protect  downstream  states  from  intermit- 
tent flooding.  Four  huge  dams  were  built  in 
South  Dakota  under  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944,  impounding  the  Missouri  virtually 
for  its  entire  stretch  bisecting  my  state. 
Over  500,000  acres  were  taken  out  of  the 
heart  of  my  state,  and  South  Dakotans  did 
not  appreciate  it,  to  say  the  least.  In  fact, 
there  was  great  opposition  to  the  dams,  and 
I  myself  was  among  the  opponents. 

For  the  good  of  our  downstream  neigh- 
bors, however,  and  based  upon  pledges  of  Ir- 
rigation development.  South  Dakota's  elect- 
ed leaders  at  that  time  agreed  to  go  along 
with  the  plan;  that  is,  the  overall  plan  for 
development  of  the  basin.  That  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  development,  authorized  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  as  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Project,  included  over  600,000 
acres  of  irrigation  development  for  South 
Dakota.  Not  one.  single  acre  of  Irrigation 
out  of  the  reservoirs  in  my  state  has  been 
developed  by  the  federal  government,  how- 
ever. The  commitment  has  simply  not  been 
honored  in  a  timely  fashion. 

With  the  support  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration we  have  renewed  cause  for  hope. 
Secretary  Watt  has  acknowledged  that 
South  Dakota  has  been  given  a  very  raw 
deal,  and  the  Department  has  been  working 
to  rectify  the  situation  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible  within  current  budgetary  re- 
alities. The  Administration's  endorsement 
of  S.  1553  Is  evidence  of  the  renewed  recog- 
nition of  the  commitment  to  my  state,  and 
it  would  be  my  sincere  hope  that  S.  933 
could  be  enacted  as  well,  particularly  if  an 
amendment  is  adopted  to  provide  a  possible 
source  of  revenue  from  an  industrial  user. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  consideration.  South  Dakotans  recog- 
nize that  the  federal  commitment  to  our 
state  may  never  be  fully  honored;  but  with 
the  help  of  the  current  administration,  and 
particularly  with  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  this  subcommittee.  South  Dakotans 
can  expect  a  measure  of  fairness  which  has 
been  sadly  lacking  until  now. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 
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NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  one  of  many 
noteworthy  events  that  took  place  at 
the  recent  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  annual  meeting 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

As  most  of  our  colleagues  know,  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  of  this 
coimtry  have  done  a  magnificent  job 
of  bringing  electricity  into  rural  Amer- 
ica—a task  that  private  power  compa- 
nies thought  wasn't  possible  and  re- 
fused to  imdertake. 

The  rural  electrification  story  is  told 
well,  and  it  is  a  great  story  which 
bears  retelling  from  time  to  time,  as 
my  colleagues  know. 

In  the  development  of  this  great 
movement  in  farm  country,  one  of  the 
more  important  facets  was  the  voice  of 
the  rural  electrics— the  various  news- 
papers and  magazines  that  are  pub- 
lished on  a  monthly  basis. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  these  publications  are  not  a 
minor  voice  out  In  the  country.  Their 
combined  circulation  is  5  million 
people.  In  my  State  of  North  Dakota, 
which  only  has  around  650,000  people, 
the  statewide  REC  magazine  goes  to 
70,000  homes. 

Because  these  publications,  which 
tell  the  story  of  rural  electrification  to 
more  than  5  million  consumer  owners 
of  these  cooperatives,  became  so  pro- 
fessional and  so  competent,  NRECA 
established  an  annual  competition 
amongst  the  32  statewide  REC  publi- 
cations. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  the  North  Dakota  REC 
magazine,  edited  by  my  close  friend, 
Leland  (Chub)  Ulmer,  won  the  George 
W.  Haggard  Memorial  Journalism 
Award  again  this  year.  It  was  present- 
ed to  him  at  Atlanta  during  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  this  award  is  almost 
getting  to  be  "old  hat"  to  North 
Dakota.  Our  friends  at  Mandan  who 
put  it  together  also  won  it  in  1980. 
1979,  1978,  1975,  1973,  1968,  and  1965. 
It  is  getting  to  be  so  repetitive,  accord- 
ing to  my  rural  electric  friends  from 
other  states,  that  they  may  petition 
NRECA  to  rename  it  the  "Chub  Ulmer 
Memorial  Journalism  Award."* 


not  accept  their  fate  without  a  strug- 
gle. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  illegal  annexation  of  Lithua- 
nia by  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  con- 
tinued to  recognize  the  diplomatic 
corps  established  by  independent  Lith- 
uania. Despite  the  deprivation  of  their 
most  basic  human  rights,  Lithuanians 
continue  to  cling  to  their  strong  cul- 
tural heritage.  In  commemorating 
these  Lithuanian  anniversaries,  the 
United  States  should  rededicate  itself 
to  the  tireless  promotion  of  human 
rights,  so  as  to  keep  alive  the  aspira- 
tions of  Lithuanians  and  all  other  per- 
secuted peoples  who  desire  to  be  free.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1982,  was  the  64th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  reestablishment  of  Lithuani- 
an Independence  and  the  731st  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithua- 
nian state.  Forty-two  years  have 
passed  since  the  Soviet  Union,  pursu- 
ant to  its  understanding  with  Nazi 
Germany,  ruthlessly  invaded  Lithua- 
nia. The  Baltic  Republics  were  quickly 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  the  brave  Lithuanian  people  did 


CHALLENGES  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago  Richard  J.  Ma- 
honey,  the  president  and  chief  operat- 
ing officer  of  the  Monsanto  Co.  gave  a 
talk  at  tovim  hall  in  Los  Angeles.  His 
remarks  focused  on  the  challenges  of 
international  trade  and  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  forge  ahead  to 
meet  these  challenges.  Mr.  Mahoney's 
comments  offer  a  clear  and  vital  mes- 
seage  to  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Mahoney's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

Rebiarks  by  Richard  J.  Mahoney 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon. 
It  Is.  of  course,  a  great  privilege  to  address 
the  Town  Hall,  and  it  Is  always  a  pleasure  to 
return  to  Los  Angeles. 

Bret  Harte  once  said  of  California  "Many 
wise  men  came  here  from  the  East  .  .  .  and 
the  wiser  they  were,  the  sooner  they  came." 
I'm  originally  from  Springfield.  Massachu- 
setts, and  am  now  at  Monsanto's  headquar- 
ters In  St.  Louis.  So  I've  gotten  atwut  a 
third  of  the  way  to  your  beautiful  state. 

But  my  (Mjmpany  has  been  here  for  almost 
55  years.  In  1926,  we  opened  our  first  Cali- 
fornia sales  office  in  San  Francisco.  Even 
then  the  promise  and  potential  of  your  state 
had  captured  Monsanto's  imaglnatlon—we 
opened  a  second  office  here  in  Los  Angeles 
only  a  few  years  later. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  company  that  is 
well  known  for  its  food  and  agricultural 
chemicals,  I'm  never  sure  when  I  am  Invited 
to  a  luncheon  whether  I  will  be  asked  to 
make  a  speech  or  inspect  the  kitchen. 

But  as  your  president  has  so  eloquently 
introduced  me,  I  am  here  to  talk  about 
Internationa!  trade. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  much  disagreement 
here  today  that  American  businessmen 
must  be  successful  international  traders  if 
our  country  Is  to  remain  a  strong  economic 
force  in  the  world.  So  I'm  not  going  to  trot 
out  all  the  old  statistics  this  afternoon— 
except  one — we  currently  export  about  25 
percent  of  the  goods  the  U.S.  produces.  One 
quarter  of  everything  we  produce!  It's  an  in- 
credibly Important  underpinning  of  our  em- 
ployment, our  tax  base,  and  our  national 
strength. 

However,  these  are  critical  times  in  world 
trade.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  think 
some  of  our  national  advantages  have  disap- 
peared, and  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
about  it. 


Those  of  us  who  work  for  multinational 
companies  have  seen  world  trade  grow  rap- 
idly during  the  past  few  decades.  Let's  go 
back  a  few  moments  and  see  what's  hap- 
pened. 

Thinking  In  terms  of  world  trade  has  not 
come  easily  to  many  Americans.  For  a  great 
part  of  our  history  we  were  wrapped  In  qur 
own  continental  concerns.  But  we  were 
shaken  out  of  our  isolation,  as  were  many 
other  nations,  by  World  War  II. 

Worldwide  economic  growth  started  to 
take  off  with  the  surge  of  new  investments 
that  followed  the  war.  And  what  really  pro- 
vided an  impetus  for  International  com- 
merce was  the  breakdown  In  tariff  barriers 
which  began  with  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  In  1948.  GATT  re- 
versed the  discriminatory  practices  of  previ- 
ous decades,  and  led  to  an  eight-fold  In- 
crease In  the  volume  of  world  trade  from 
1946  to  1980.  For  American  businesses,  it 
was  their  welcome  to  the  world— and  a 
happy  welcome  at  that. 

From  this  revolution  in  trade  there 
evolved  a  high  level  of  interdependent^ 
among  industrialized  economies.  The  global 
marketplace  t>ecame  a  reality.  And  it's  that 
reality  we  are  living  In  today.  But  the  stakes 
are  higher  than  before,  and  the  competition 
grows  dramatically. 

How  has  America  done  during  this  period? 
Well.  If  we  look  at  It  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  national  balance  sheet  ...  we  have  not 
done  too  badly.  Over  the  decades  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s  our  international  trade 
grew  impressively  .  .  .  our  exports,  in  fact, 
quadrupled.  Why?  This  exceptional  per- 
formance of  ours  was  no  accident.  It  came, 
as  I  see  It.  from  four  major  strengths  that 
America  brought  to  the  contest. 

For  one  thing,  we've  had  abundant  and 
cheap  natural  resources  that  few  other  na- 
tions can  match.  Oil  and  gas  have  been  Im- 
portant, of  course.  But  we've  also  had  fertile 
land  which  we  have  Increasingly  used  to 
feed  a  growing  and  hungry  world. 

Our  second  advantage  has  been  the  great- 
est industrial  plant  capacity  of  any  nation 
In  human  history.  Our  enormous  demand 
here  at  home  has  provided  a  strong  base 
and  permitted  world-scale  factories  from 
which  we  were  able  to  cost-effectively  pour 
out  steel,  cars,  textiles,  machinery  and  all 
kinds  of  other  goods  for  ourselves  and  for 
export. 

A  third  strength  has  been  the  open  inter- 
national trading  system  we've  operated  in. 
We've  worked  hard  for  this,  knowing  that 
lower  trade  barriers  help  our  export  Indus- 
tries and  help  America's  consumers  as  well. 

And  finally,  as  the  centerpiece  of  our 
strengths,  we've  had  an  overwhelming  com- 
mand of  technology.  Our  knowhow  has  kept 
us  out  ahead  of  the  competition— with 
better,  more  innovative  products  and  more 
efficient  production  methods. 

Those  were  the  overwhelming  strengths 
of  the  1950s  and  1960b.  But  the  picture 
changed  dnunatlcally  in  the  1970s  as  some 
of  our  prior  advantages  slipped  away  .  .  . 
and  as  trade  surpluses  turned  to  deficits. 
And  the  product  mix  In  export  trade  has 
changed  dramatically. 

The  U.S.  continues  to  be  a  world  leader  In 
agricultural  production,  and  chemicals  have 
moved  up  to  become  a  leading  category,  but 
we  have  lost  market  share  In  world  manu- 
factures. In  steel,  for  example,  we  have 
switched  from  being  a  net  exporter  in  1950 
of  over  one  million  tons— to  1980  when  we 
are  a  net  importer  of  almost  13  million  tons. 

Autos  show  the  same  pattern.  We  shifted 
from  exporting  cars  in  the  1950s  to  a  net 
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import  position  of  more  than  2  million  cars 
this  year. 

And— although  TV  was  originally  an 
American  industry— Japanese  TVs  now  ac- 
count for  two  out  of  three  sets  sold  in  the 
U.S. 

In  a  number  of  industries  it  could  be  said 
that  we're  talking  quite  a  beating.  Because 
of  our  perhaps  misguided  rugged  individual- 
ism we  were  late  in  admitting  Just  how  com- 
petitive the  world  really  is.  Our  feelings  of 
self-sufficiency  kept  our  focus  on  domestic 
marliets.  Meanwhile,  other  countries  took  a 
lesson  from  American  Ingenuity  and  learned 
to  beat  us  at  our  own  game.  We  are  being 
flooded  with  imports. 

So  it's  natural  to  ask  what  happened? 
Have  the  rules  changed?  Let's  take  a  look  at 
those  four  areas  of  strength  I  mentioned 
earlier  to  see  how  our  former  competitive 
advantages  are  being  challenged. 

In  the  field  of  natural  resources,  we  know 
all  too  well  about  the  biggest  thing  that 
happened— the  energy  shortage.  The  Arab 
oil  embargo  in  1973  started  the  rapid  price 
increases  which  are  wiping  out  our  low  cost 
edge  in  oil  and  gas  .  .  .  and  with  tidal  wave 
effects  throughout  the  economy.  We've  re- 
sponded with  strong  conservation  measures, 
a  more  efficient  use  of  energy  and  a  shift  to 
lower  cost  fuels.  This  has  helped  us  adjust. 
But  our  edge  has  also  been  narrowed. 

Another  of  our  resources,  agriculture,  is 
also  under  pressure.  The  world  demand  for 
U.S.  food  is  going  to  increase— and  we  will 
be  challenged  to  satisfy  it.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  pressing  more  land  into  service,  but 
drought  and  soil  erosion  have  already  cut 
the  rate  of  gain  in  farm  productivity  to  half 
the  level  of  the  1960s.  The  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  says  that  about  a  quarter  of 
today's  farmland  is  losing  more  than  5  tons 
of  topsoil  per  acre  each  year  .  .  .  more  than 
it  can  take.  The  new  minimum  tillage  farm- 
ing will  help  curb  this  problem,  but  we  must 
also  look  to  higher  yielding  seeds  and  more 
effective  chemicals. 

Still  another  of  our  competitive 
strengths— our  efficient  manufacturing 
plants— no  longer  give  us  the  advantage 
they  once  did.  Other  countries  are  building 
up  to  our  standards,  with  plants  that  are 
often  newer  and  more  modem  than  ours. 
We  are  now  putting  more  into  new  invest- 
ment .  .  .  and  this  will  be  helped  by  the  new 
tax  laws.  But  in  some  cases,  it  seems,  we  are 
doing  more  catching  up  than  getting  ahead. 

We  have  also  been  hurt  because  so  many 
productive  resources  have  been  used  to  cope 
with  new  government  regulations.  Some  of 
these  served  a  good  purpose.  But  others 
added  unnecessary  costs  which  our  competi- 
tors abroad  did  not  have  to  bear. 

To  take  an  example  from  my  own  experi- 
ence .  .  .  one  of  my  company's  products  car- 
ries into  the  international  arena  the  cost 
baggage  of  proving  that  the  Illinois  Mud 
Turtle  was  not  an  endangered  species. 

In  another  of  the  four  areas  I  listed  as  our 
national  stengths— free  and  open  interna- 
tional trade— we  are  also  running  up  against 
obstacles.  Economic  slowdowns  are  creating 
protectionist  pressures  in  many  countries, 
especially  those  that  are  grappling  with 
rising  unemployment.  And  these  pressures 
are  the  worst  I've  seen  since  the  early  1970s. 
It's  not  only  tariffs,  but  other  trade  barriers 
too.  The  semiconductor  industry  is  a  good 
example  of  what  I'm  talking  about. 

In  all  our  areas  of  strength,  it  is  the  last 
one  I  mentioned— high  technology— where 
we  are  the  most  seriously  threatened. 

For  a  long  time,  the  products  of  American 
technology  were  held  up  as  standards  for 


the  world.  Then  the  best  of  our  competitors 
developed  their  own  or  sometimes  copied 
our  technology  .  .  .  and  matched  it  .  .  .  and 
sometimes  exceeded  it.  It's  no  longer  a  csise 
of  imitation  being  the  slncerest  form  of  flat- 
tery. Now,  Irmovation  is  the  most  serious 
form  of  competition. 

To  put  it  simply,  then,  our  competitive 
strengths  in  world  trade  are  in  noticeable 
danger. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  picture  for  the 
future  doesn't  need  to  be  bleak.  We  are  a 
country  of  limitless  ingenuity  and  great  re- 
solve. I  think  that  if  there  is  one  message 
for  the  United  States  to  take  from  the  con- 
ditions of  international  trade  today,  it  is 
this:  we  had  better  look  qulclily  to  our  own 
competitive  position  because  the  world  is 
gaining  on  us. 

There  are  many  things  we  should  do  to 
protect  our  position— too  many  to  mention 
here.  But  I  would  like  to  focus  on  what  I  see 
as  our  overriding  strength— our  outstanding 
technology— and  what  we  must  do  to  protect 
that.  Some  things  we  must  try  to  do  In  con- 
Junction  with  our  government.  Others  we 
must  try  to  do  for  ourselves. 

First,  technology  and  innovation  flourish 
best  in  a  full,  healthy  economy.  Stagnation 
in  our  economy  has  done  considerable  harm 
to  our  competitive  advantage.  This  adminis- 
tration's economic  program,  with  its  tax  In- 
centives for  research  and  investment  and  Its 
efforts  to  curb  unproductive  regulation.  Is 
building  a  foundation  to  address  these  ques- 
tions—and I  think  this  program  merits  our 
continued  support. 

A  second  thing  we  must  do— and  I  bring  it 
up  because  I  know  it  well— is  to  protect  the 
property  rights  to  our  technology.  These 
provide  the  reward— the  incentive— for  in- 
dustry to  put  in  the  massive  amounts  of 
time  and  money  It  takes  to  invent  and  devel- 
op those  exciting  new  products  which  have 
gotten  us  to  where  we  are  today.  Many 
countries  want  easy  access  to  our  technolo- 
gy. My  own  company  has  8.000  patents  in 
about  100  countries  around  the  world.  We 
have  been  recent  victims  of  patent  piracy 
and  are  fighting  to  protect  our  technology 
In  several  countries. 

Our  government  must  press  hard  for  a 
strong  international  patent  system.  But  it 
should  also  work  with  business  in  other 
ways.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean. 

Third,  we  must  make  sure  that  In  the 
technology  race,  we  are  all  playing  by  the 
same  rules.  And  that  once  we  develop  some- 
thing exciting,  we  have  a  fair  shot  at  inter- 
national markets.  To  do  this,  both  business 
and  government  in  this  country  must  moni- 
tor the  agreements  reached  during  the 
Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negoti- 
ations. We  must  see  that  our  competitors 
are  living  up  to  the  promises  they  made  two 
years  ago.  And  just  as  Important,  we  must 
find  ways  to  combat  the  growth  of  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  that  keep  us  from 
having  equal  access  to  overseas  markets. 

Just  how  the  Reagan  Administration  ne- 
gotiates these  matters  will  be  an  Important 
test.  I  know  the  idea  of  "reciprocity"  is 
being  considered  in  Washington.  I'm  not 
sure  how  much  good  it  will  do  In  the  long 
run  to  penalize  countries  that  don't  open 
their  doors  to  our  technology  or  our  prod- 
ucts. But  backing  away  from  the  issue  would 
also  be  the  wrong  course  to  take.  This  is  one 
we've  got  to  look  at  pretty  hard  in  the 
months  ahead. 

And  although  I  would  like  to  see  govern- 
ments get  out  of  the  export-subsidy  busi- 
ness—and I  think  this  is  something  we  must 


work  towards— American  industry  shouldn't 
be  penalized  in  the  meantime.  As  long  as 
other  governments  provide  export  financ- 
ing, we  should  be  sure  that  our  Export - 
Import  Bank  offers  comparable  terms.  And 
we  should  put  a  high  priority  on  keeping 
our  DISC  incentives  intact— a  tremendous 
motivation  for  exports. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  issues  we  should  be 
working  on  with  our  government.  But  there 
are  other,  equally  Important  things  we 
should  be  doing  ourselves.  And  this  brings 
me  to  point  number  four. 

We  should  be  making  more  noise  about 
the  need  to  protect  our  technology  base. 
There  is  a  national  cutback  taking  place  in 
research,  for  reasons  of  economy.  I  think  It 
may  be  a  false  economy— penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  Consider,  as  Just  one  exam- 
ple, our  national  decision  to  virtually  elimi- 
nate our  space  program.  That  program 
began  as  a  Journey  Into  the  unknown,  with 
one  tangible  goal  and  a  galaxy  of  uncertain- 
ties along  the  way.  And  look  at  the  practical 
results  of  the  space  adventure  .  .  .  especial- 
ly here  in  California.  Who  could  have  pre- 
dicted the  many  side-effects  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  by-products  that  flowed  from  it- 
new  materials  and  electronics  among  others. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  what  seems  to  be 
a  national  decline  In  our  regard  for  basic  sci- 
entific research.  I  am  worried  that  the  big 
problem  lies  not  In  this  generation  of  tech- 
nology, but  in  the  next  generation.  Here,  In- 
dustry must  recognize  that  to  slight  inven- 
tion is  to  forfeit  the  future. 

The  story  Is  told  of  Mark  Twain  who  lost 
more  than  one  hard-earned  fortune  by  In- 
vesting it  in  schemes  described  to  him  in 
glittering  terms.  One  day  he  saw  a  tall  eager 
man  coming  up  the  path  with  something 
under  his  arm.  Yes,  It  was  an  Invention,  and 
the  man  explained  it:  "I'm  not  asking  you  to 
Invest  a  fortune— you  can  have  as  large  a 
share  as  you  want  for  $500." 

Twain  shook  his  head.  He  had  been 
burned  before— the  Invention  didn't  make 
sense.  As  the  tall  figure  started  away,  the 
author  called  after  him:  "What  did  you  say 
your  name  was?" 

"Bell,""  the  inventor  answered  a  little 
sadly,  "Alexander  Graham  Bell." 

Research  often  seems  to  be  about  99  per- 
cent failure  and  one  percent  success— but 
it's  that  one  percent  which  has  gotten 
America  to  where  it  is  today.  No  one  knows 
how  many  new  products  we  can  lose 
through  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  values 
of  technology.  We  will  certainly  get  a  hint 
of  the  number  when  our  overseas  competi- 
tors start  to  sell  products  that  we  know  we 
could  have  made  ourselves— if  we  had  had 
the  vision. 

A  final  factor  to  look  at  when  we  consider 
how  America  can  keep  its  technology  and 
competitive  edge  is  the  soundness  of  our 
own  corporate  practices  here  at  home.  Some 
corporations  have  made  long-range  sacrific- 
es In  pursuit  of  quick  growth  and  speedy 
profits.  They  have  been  unwilling— or 
unable— to  make  a  long-term  commitment 
to  the  Increasingly  heavy  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  necessary  to  devel- 
op the  world-beating  products  of  tomorrow. 
They  think  that  research,  like  their  compa- 
nies, should  be  run  like  short-hop  taxicabs 
and  not  long  distance  trains. 

Other  countries  which  have  successfully 
adopted  so  many  of  our  buslnesss  practices, 
have  not  been  slighting  their  research. 
Their  recent  success  gives  us  something  to 
ponder. 

I  have  tried  here  today  to  list  some  of  the 
realities  of  our  competitive  position  in  the 
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world  market,  and  to  suggest  some  actions 
which  can  improve  our  prospects.  I  have  by 
no  means  tried  to  be  definitive.  The  field  of 
international  trade  is  boundless,  and  so  are 
the  opportunities  for  Initiative  and  ingenui- 
ty. 

There  are  many  questions  for  t^ie  future. 
But  I  am  sure  of  this: 

Our  economic  system  Is  sound  with  plenty 
of  future  potential. 

Our  businesses  are  strong  .  .  .  with  inge- 
nuity to  spare. 

And  our  technology  is  still 
ahead  .  .  .  with  untapped  reserves  of  crea- 
tivity. 

We  can  prevail  in  international  competi- 
tion if  only  we  have  the  foresight  and  the 
win. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once  wrote:  "To 
travel  hopefully  is  a  better  thing  than  to 
arrive."  In  terms  of  world  trade,  for  the  past 
several  decades  we  have  been  as  complacent 
as  though  we  had  already  arrived.  Now  It  is 
quite  clear  that  we  are  still  traveling.  And 
many  other  countries  are  keeping  abreast  of 
us  on  the  same  road.  But  if  we  resolve  now 
to  make  the  best  use  of  our  present  abilities, 
and  the  promise  of  our  future  technology- 
then  we  can,  I  am  absolutely  certain,  travel 
with  high  hope  for  winning  the  game  in 
international  trade.* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  Senator  seeking  recogni- 
tion or  any  Member  who  has  tiny  fur- 
ther requirement  for  the  time  provid- 
ed for  under  the  previous  order  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  I  move  now,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11:30  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
1:17  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  February  23,  1982, 
at  11:30  a.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Februsiry 
18,  1982,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  11, 1982: 

DEPARTMXirT  OP  JUSTICE 

James  P.  Hickman,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Charles  M.  Adkins,  Jr.,  term  expired. 
In  the  Coast  Qvkkd 

Vice  Admiral  James  S.  Qracey,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  a  term  of  4  years  with  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Benedict  L.  Stabile.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  the  Vice  Commandant  of  the 


U.S.  Coast  Guard  with  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral while  so  serving. 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Coast  Gusird  Reserve  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  com- 
mander. 


Richard  L.  Devries 
Richard  F.  Patten 
David  A.  Hosmer 
Elliot  I.  Lipson 
Howard  R.  North 
Joseph  R.  Cunnlff . 

Jr. 
Charles  D.  Laughary 
Patrick  V.  Kauffold 
Ronald  C.  Mers 
Raymond  B. 

Freeman 
Merle  J.  Smith,  Jr. 
Lawrence  M.  Ford 
Wllrose  M.  Duquette 
Ronald  R.  Praser 
Andrew  A.  Gacanlch 
Keith  A.  Barker 
Jack  D.  Nelson 
George  W.  Dirschel 
William  F.  Berbers 
Richard  Baglow 
Henry  E.  Pllmack 
Dorsey  L.  White 
Peter  P.  Major 
Robert  E.  Hahn 
Henry  C.  Robertson 

III 
William  T.  Serle,  Jr. 
Floyd  G.  Anderson 
Ronald  L.  Elchesen 
Joseph  P.  Flaherty 
Clayton  L.  Johnson 
William  H.  Prather. 

Jr. 
Thomas  L.  Wade  III 
Roger  D.  Batt 
Calvin  P.  Ogbum 
Christina  M.  Hosklng 
Samuel  G.  Ashdown. 

Jr. 

Im  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  In  his  current 
grade  to  a  position  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  601: 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Ahmann.  406-34- 
1017PR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Mariice  Corps 

The  following-named  brigadier  generals  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  major  general,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Roy  E.  Moss  Clayton  L.  Comfort 

Joseph  J.  Went  James  J.  Mcmonagle 

Raymond  A.  Shaffer 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
U.S.  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 593(a)  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended: 

LIKE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  John  L.  Bradley  III,  228-60-1444 
Maj.  Patrick  L.  Carter,  515-40-4418 
Maj.  Roy  E.  CalUhan,  227-48-0926 
Maj.  James  A.  Dole,  Jr.,  065-34-7398 
Maj.  John  J.  GUI,  219-38-7830 
Maj.  Robert  B.  Klrkconnell,  Jr.,  266-44- 
9794 


Donald  R.  Updegraf  f 
Lowell  H.  Shamblen 
Richard  C.  Badger 
Carlos  Madrid,  Jr. 
Merrill  J.  Schweitzer, 

Jr. 
Joe  P.  Poteat 
Anthony  J.  Alberti 
Jerry  D.  Sparrow 
John  P.  Carland 
Sidney  M.  Thomas 
John  W.  Llttlehales 
Robert  F.  Rife 
Mark  E.  Johnson 
John  V.  Davis 
Arthur  D.  Fried 
Theodore  J.  Flynn 
David  A.  Binder 
David  C.  Arnold 
Douglas  W.  Meservey 
Patrick  J.  Hagan 
Walter  A.  Schmidlin. 

Jr. 
Marc  L.  Marker 
James  H.  Devltt 
Dennis  M.  Dickerson 
Virgil  P.  Casein 
Ralph  B.  Larsen 
Michael  E.  Payne 
Jaime  R.  Vazquez 
Victor  W.  Glazner 
Curtis  J.  Hezeau 
Walter  P.  Rubbs  III 
Paul  C.  Ratwik 
Gerald  K.  Kelly 
John  W.  Reiter 
Mark  E.  Libby 
Robert  G.  Frame 
Bruce  Y.  Arnold 


Maj.  Edwin  B.  Kuempel,  100-32-6196 
Maj.  Melvin  C.  Morris,  576-34-8765 
Maj.  Elmer  E.  McVay,  431-76-7447 
Maj.  David  Y.  Rees.  525-70-4853 
Maj.  James  K.  Reker,  551-60-0974 
Maj.  Kenneth  B.  Storms,  227-52-6722 
Maj.  Norman  M.  Von  Asten,  344-26-1229 
Maj.  Joseph  A.  Wright  II,  004-40-3122 

LEGAL 

Maj.  Stephen  E.  acilllne,  035-28-7810 
Maj.  John  P.  Crampton,  159-34-7541 
Maj.  Randall  M.  Jacobs.  359-34-9237 
Maj.  William  C.  Potter.  382-40-0186 
Maj.  Victor  R.  Schwanbeck,  440-44-5123 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion  in   the   Reserve   of  the   Army   of   the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3383: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Boorigie,  Bobby  A..  510-30-1444 
Caram.  Joseph  N..  385-32-5804 
Focht.  Marvin  E.,  481-42-3530 
Goerlng.  Donald  H..  485-38-5020 
Holland.  William  E.,  263-48-0032 
Meeks.  Marion  M..  337-26-4312 
Pendleton,  Raymond.  434-52-7425 
Shackelford,  C.  D.,  558-46-5822 
Singleton.  James  M..  436-46-1034 
Thompson.  James  B.,  455-50-9029 
Todd.  Terry  J..  515-38-5390 
Toothaker,  Raymond.  431-46-7688 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Goldstein,  Herbert.  079-20-0539 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Penaloza.  Joseph  M.,  467-40-4553 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

T'o  be  colonel 
Small,  Travis.  H..  Jr..  464-68-8719 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

T'o  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Anderson,  George  R.,  448-34-0739 
Bambrough,  Craig.  529-64-1885 
Bonnell,  Bruce  H.,  575-38-2145 
Bowman.  Joseph  M..  495-50-8037 
Brown  Guy  C.  554-62-4647 
Carlson.  Glenn  A..  442-46-4347 
Cheesman.  George.  040-34-3094 
Conroy,  Everett  R.,  561-56-3862 
Cummings.  David  K.,  232-64-7908 
Dahlke.  David  C,  420-56-8875 
Daldone.  Richard  J.,  040-32-5311 
Daubert,  David  B.,  082-36-9018    .. 
Davis.  Eddie  J..  462-80-1054 
Deardorff.  David  C.  169-36-2030 
DlUard,  Gale  P..  401-56-0470 
Distefano.  Joseph  A..  508-50-4423 
Donaldson,  Gerald  R..  453-72-7909 
Dunlavey,  Michael  E..  126-36-5989 
Flahavan  Richard  S.,  555-60-6531 
Gall.  Jerome  S..  180-32-3051 
Gang,  WUliam  G.,  539-40-9558 
Gonzales,  Refugio,  Jr.,  453-66-8153 
Graham,  William  W..  405-58-6365 
Griffith,  Joe  E.,  430-78-3096 
Harris,  Keith  P.,  146-30-0312 
Harrison,  Robert  E.,  004-44-5904 
Ho.  Warren  M.  F..  575-44-9882 
Hoffman,  David,  R.,  312-44-1980 
Imal,  Eugene  S.,  575-46-4034 
Jacobs.  Allen  C.  Jr..  424-56-7691 
Jermann.  David  A.,  271-36-5541 
Johnson,  Melvin  H.,  463-64-9595 
Jones,  Anna  L..  401-48-6770 
Jordan.  James  G..  405-42-5885 
Kersey,  Joseph  P.,  262-54-7428 
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Kraiue.  Peter  J..  148-34-0057 
Kropp.  Anthony  R.,  132-36-2954 
Kulhavl.  John  G.,  377-42-8888 
Larosa,  Joseph  E.,  236-56-4857 
Undsley.  Lawrence,  084-34-7767 
Long.  Martin  D..  453-64-1356 
Mashek,  Stephen  T.,  485-48-2235 
Matsuyama.  Takashi.  575-34-0063 
McCaleb.  Parker  L..  425-80-0444 
McCIanahan,  William.  413-66-0082 
McDonald.  Terrence.  267-62-9680 
McQueen.  Bruce  L.,  536-30-4967 
Meadows,  William  H.,  422-43-1752 
Meredith.  Benjamin.  417-58-8727 
Mlehle,  Paul  E.,  202-34-0878 
Monroe.  Wayne  A.,  308-48-9254 
Motokawa,  Stephen  H.,  575-40-9925 
Nino.  John  R.,  147-32-1281 
Novak.  Carl  D.,  505-50-8150 
Pinter.  Thomas  M..  391-46-3328 
Portmann.  Joslyn  V..  405-52-9084 
Raysa.  William  O..  348-3^9320 
Rlchardwon,  George,  575-44-1521 
Roden.  Paul  M..  432-84-7043 
SchisseU.  Robert  J..  214-42-5394 
Schreck.  David  L..  143-26-8821 
Schwanecke.  Louis  H.,  525-78-7824 
SinUa.  Dwlght  J.  T..  370-44-1057 
Smith.  John  L.  B..  052-36-2033 
Smith.  Mose  Jr..  433-52-3190 
StaedUer.  Richard.  169-36-6915 
Sturdivant.  Bobby  L..  414-56-7139 
Torrini.  Donald  G..  487-42-0332 
Vick.  Norman  K..  456-60-8849 
Wagner.  Oifford  C.  281-30-1738 
Waldrop.  Woodrow  W..  419-54-3725 
White.  Larry  O..  510-42-4269 

CHAPLAIH 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Meyer.  Galen  H.,  362-46-2074 

ARMY  IfXntSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
McWashington,  Lenora.  466-80-6250 
Summerlin.  Edith  B..  301-28-3031 

MKDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Green,  Edward  W.,  503-52-8147 
Burson,  John  H.,  253-46-595 
Campbell,  Sammy  C,  400-56-7828 
Tagllamonti,  Joseph.  075-32-6723 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Kleefisch,  Raymond.  369-38-8513 
Ponds.  Otis  D.,  Jr..  262-50-0461 
Sutherland.  John  L..  401-48-3485 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  591,  593  and 
594: 

MEDICAI.  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Castro.  Alelda.  096-28-5468 
ClfareUi.  PhlUip,  051-28-3719 
Porster,  Wolfram  R..  231-52-5755 
Hart.  Umbert.  580-64-8721 
Redmond.  Daniel  P.,  451-72-0519 
Sennott,  Robert  C,  206-34-9884 
Snead,  David  R..  143-24-4110 
Sneahly.  Lance  P.,  215-46-7882 
TlitO.  Kallas.  040-30-7052 
Tripp.  Cecil  D..  243-50-7927 
Weir.  WUIiam  S..  403-32-0178 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  appointment  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Bergevin,  Duane  B.,  535-36-5745 
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Boyce,  Woodrow  D.,  221-26-3771 
Cooper,  Jack  D.,  Sr.,  255-46-6930 
Davis.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  258-48-9150 
Dougherty,  Alonzo  D.,  511-40-4260 
Doyle.  Wiaiam  J.,  011-24-7089 
Gordon,  MeMn  G.,  550-42-9641 
Knapp,  Clarence  C,  503-30-2096 
Matteson,  Gerald  R.,  390-36-2121 
Mcintosh.  William  F.,  096-28-1052 
Moore,  Tebbs  S.,  401-50-7646 
Newton,  Walter  H.,  064-22-8266 
Raleigh.  Edgar.  385-32-2960 
Robitaille,  Fabian,  551-58-4090 
Small,  Richard  S.,  407-40-9910 
Smith,  Richard  L..  216-30-2265 
Solomon,  James  R.,  Jr.,  416-54-1912 
Thompsoa  Thomas  T.,  231-38-5702 
Thrash,  Melvin  C,  432-52-8976 
Wood,  Kenneth  C,  402-36-7641 
Worthington,  Earle,  222-16-0376 

j  MEDICAL  CORPS 

'  To  be  colonel 
Sharp.  Virgil  L..  326-14-1173 
Truex.  Gary  R.  530-20-0041 

ARMY  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bechtel.  Charles  M..  203-36-1314 
Bell,  James  E.,  517-44-6400 
Boggs,  Thomas  H.  Jr.,  419-50-1047 
Brlganti,  Francis  L.,  047-32-8139 
Butterworth,  Billy,  424-42-4036 
Camp,  Joseph  W.  Jr.,  431-32-2740 
Clark,  WiUlam  B.,  463-60-0163 
Dodd,  David  G.,  432-68-5274 
Fry,  Thomas  E.,  212-40-4159 
Garcla-Correa,  Jose,  580-64-5880 
Harmon.  George  J.,  423-44-0021 
Hein,  Ronald  L.,  477-36-8428 
Holland.  WUIiam  A..  260-56-6810 
Hybertson.  Paul  A.,  503-42-2966 
Kearney,  Fredrick  A.,  430-76-5272 
Keltner,  James  C,  565-58-4345 
Kunard,  Merle  J.,  515-40-8054 
Lyon,  Harold  W.,  008-30-0532 
McCarty,  James  P.,  481-44-2647 
Paris,  George  T..  237-60-5717 
Piker,  Roderick  G.,  429-62-7217 
Posey,  Emil  L.,  215-54-7810 
Poulln,  Ranald  J.,  009-22-6959 
Preston,  Robert  A.,  146-30-1939 
Pugliese,  Thomas  A.,  066-32-5526 
Rolfe,  Perry  R.,  423-42-4558 
Ruggieri,  Gaetano.  071-34-7369 
Sanders.  Bddie  R..  402-64-9484 
Schuler.  George  W..  183-34-2974 
Sims.  Michael  E..  254-56-3531 
Sommer.  Ronald  R.,  213-38-9510 
Steele.  Philip  M..  394-34-3927 
Tindle.  George  A..  357-32-3740 
Tlnkham.  Joseph  E.  II.  241-74-2527 
Toye.  David  J..  035-24-6804 
Tyler.  Stephen  A..  561-56-5337 
Vinyard.  Sherman  L..  466-58-4452 
Whisenhunt,  Bobby  J.,  461-62-9486 
Whlttington,  John  S.,  418-52-1244 
Yugel,  Lewis  W.,  074-34-6681 

^       ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

9*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Keegan.  Mary  L,.  427-64-7772 

DENTAL  CORPS 

fro  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ambrose,  tlugene  A.,  391-26-1307 
Kaplan.  Gerald  F.,  111-34-2132 
Scott,  Ray  R.  Jr.,  573-44-7467 
Unverferth,  Paul  C,  293-22-4357 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

'To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Arrlngton.  Harold  M..  382-50-2317 
BamawelC  James  R.,  412-74-7867 
Camp.  Nath  T..  251-68-3249 
Cyril,  Irving  M..  055-20-2699 


Czameckl,  Thomas  R..  143-36-6911 
Diaz,  Jose  A..  458-46-5296 
Klrshenbaum,  Richard.  123-24-4735 
Luker,  Jerome  H.,  429-72-1130 
McGown,  Henry  C.  III.  408-36-6019 
Parisi.  Herbert  P.  007-14-5692 
Stratton.  Charles  W..  025-32-6887 
Strom.  Richard  L..  470-30-8704 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Sharman.  William  M..  423-44-7403 
In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3366,  3367, 
and  3370: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

Conva.  Gerard  P..  203-24-6298 
Damkaer.  Donald  M..  544-34-8988 
Klein.  Wllbert  G.,  383-26-2375 
Mott,  Lloyd  W.,  290-32-3983 
Young.  Earl  J,.  316-26-9174 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Nesko.  Milan  A.,  315-20-9762 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Anderson.  Doris  J..  267-36-2074 
Bartz.  James  V.,  399-30-4958 
Bauer.  Annabel  B..  392-32-0832 
Behanna.  Evelyn  N..  196-24-0640 
Blake,  Eloise  E..  180-26-1894 
Burt,  Margie  O.,  426-54-4760 
Collier,  Gene  E.,  252-46-2674 
Cowen,  Omer  W.,  447-36-0449 
Davis,  Marylin  T..  276-28-8931 
Deshong.  Julia  A.,  222-20-6060 
Diaz,  Lulsa  A..  080-26-7368 
Dickinson.  Natalie.  113-24-0096 
Galvln.  Virginia  A..  078-28-7599 
Glbbs,  Margaret  D..  570-42-5863 
Gonzalez.  Jose  M..  085-24-3142 
Hill.  Elva  L..  246-52-2077 
Martin.  Norma  L..  316-32-0168 
Maves.  James  L..  311-40-8474 
Moran.  Amanda  H..  255-34-2582 
Norris.  C.  B..  242-46-1808 
Paparella.  JuUa  B..  001-22-5974 
Richards.  Edward  F..  033-22-4731 
Stofer.  Patricia,  307-32-6891 
Summerlin,  Mable  L.,  255-30-2874 
Thompson,  Frances  M.,  122-22-1675 
Wheeler.  Lenea  M.,  472-34-8128 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Andrews,  D.  M.,  287-28-9947 
Bagley,  Lell  O.,  528-40-6965 
Baumgarten,  Richard,  400-42-5905 
Beatty,  Edward  J.,  147-32-2361 
Blake,  Jay  R.,  528-36-4813 
Blakemore,  James  F.,  432-01-6604 
Brown.  Murton,  106-26-3869 
CampoUo.  Gerald  R.,  233-68-6164 
Cartwright,  Robert.  495-22-5737 
E>ouglas,  John  H.,  466-34-0780 
Eddlemon,  Vernon  S.,  526-34-1193 
Falasco,  Raymond  F.,  522-38-7115 
Falcone,  Anthony  J.,  057-28-3305 
Ford.  Robert  E.,  421-36-4445 
Freels,  Kenneth  P.,  410-54-6709 
Friend,  Cyril  L.,  350-26-8612 
Geher,  Martin  E.,  128-30-8838 
Glambalvo,  Anthony,  124-26-4963 
Gorman,  Raymond  S.,  451-46-8596 
Gratham,  Norman  B.,  246-48-5518 
Graves,  Jerrod  P.,  238-34-4581 
Hammer.  Wade  B..  267-34-9882 
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Kaufman.  Donald.  080-24-3750 
Kelley.  Gordon  E..  316-32-7460 
Madden.  Richard  M.,  504-22-5078 
Madison.  Richard  D..  519-34-8099 
Mandracchla,  D.  P.,  086-24-3417 
Morrison,  Alvln  S.,  123-24-1323 
Naito,  Roy  M.,  576-40-1424 
Nichol,  Richard  E.,  544-28-2343 
Pagan,  William  J.,  580-46-8182 
Perry.  James  J..  435-44-4054 
Pollard.  Jerry  L..  304-36-0268 
Randolph,  Richard  B..  371-26-5933 
RIvard,  Richard  B.,  374-32-2739 
Roe,  Jere  E.,  408-46-7909 
Rogers,  James  L.,  419-38-4998 
Schroeder,  Robert  V.,  540-32-9393 
Silverman,  Howard  D.,  082-30-7515 
Sinlcropl,  Stephen,  122-16-2860 
Slone,  Clinard.  C,  400-36-3642 
Stewart,  Thomas  C,  248-64-2654 
Turmes,  Nicholas  A.,  462-28-3403 
West,  Nathaniel  M.,  229-42-6492 
Whiteside,  Erwln  R..  096-28-0660 
Wilson.  Joshua  H..  202-28-6659 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 
Alban.  Seymour  L..  326-12-7775 
Arminio.  Thomas  A.,  068-32-5506 
Bailey,  Wilson  P.,  074-24-1399 
Bartol,  Carl  R..  191-26-7597 
Bendana.  Roberto  J..  052-42-9004 
Berryman,  Arthur  H.,  220-18-5268 
Boas,  Edward  L.,  519-38-1711 
Boone,  Stephen  C,  451-54-6624 
Brigham.  John  C.  034-22-8647 
Brown.  Dwight  H..  398-30-5304 
Brown,  Thomas  K.,  726-07-7848 
Callaghan,  Patrick,  322-24-7213 
Callis.  James  T..  414-30-2362 
Campbell.  Mike  C.  427-72-3087 
Carrasco.  Ernesto,  165-34-2114 
Cleary,  John  P..  387-32-4451 
Coker.  Donald  D..  377-44-0946 
DeviUez.  Richard  L..  314-38-9805 
Dibiase.  Marco  J..  152-30-1866 
Etonley.  James  M..  274-38-2154 
Dybedal.  Paul  W..  544-22-1888 
FaUer,  William.  321-34-9932 
Geist.  Richard  E..  407-52-5965 
Gerster.  Paul  W..  476-26-7820 
Glery.  Richard  A..  056-22-7568 
Greene.  Howard  G.,  062-20-3497 
Greist.  John  H..  311-40-6284 
Haight,  Robert  P.,  200-20-3070 
Hardin,  Thomas  P.,  300-28-4658 
Harris.  Burton  H..  085-32-0148 
Hathaway.  James  A.,  552-58-1993 
Howard.  Leonard  R..  383-30-0179 
Howshar.  Edward  G..  520-34-2153 
Huddleston.  Harvey.  428-56-1627 
Jacobson,  Severt  H..  501-42-9051 
Jones.  Clarence  L..  410-60-9962 
Kade.  Harold.  329-18-2447 
Kahane.  Stanley  B..  100-24-7270 
Keeney,  Glenward  T.,  229-54-2912 
Kistler.  Henry  E..  246-58-9014 
Kleck.  Henry  G..  467-40-3424 
KosB.  George  W..  380-30-2165 
Kushner.  Floyd  H..  229-50-2156 
Lehotzky.  Helen..  146-24-9294 
Leonida.  Domingo  D.,  575-24-1307 
Levy,  Howard  B.,  055-34-0364 
Upo,  Robert  P.,  390-26-8474 
Mark.  Eugene  J..  032-36-1930 
Martin.  James  B..  425-76-0275 
Mason,  Howard  M..  476-16-6675 
Matsuo.  Yoshiro.  114-36-1020 
McAnlnch.  Jack  W..  450-56-1086 
McClellan.  Eugene  K..  411-50-8664 
McKim.  Walter  L..  512-34-8294 
Meikle.  Alfred  W..  529-50-7574 
Mlech.  Michael  J..  520-30-8987 
Miller.  Leslie  L..  101-12-0009 
Moore.  Eugene  A..  251-54-4702 
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Morrow.  Sanford  H..  408-66-8795 
Munoz-Santlago.  A.,  580-70-4940 
Munyan.  Earl  A.,  233-24-8667 
Mutchler.  Bradford.  405-46-3315 
Neal.  Gary  L.,  541-40-5641 
Nemmers,  David  J..  481-36-9603 
OLoughlln,  John  M..  047-28-7639 
Ortiz.  Miguel  A.,  581-80-6581 
Pandey,  Madhukar  B.,  148-40-8959 
Pettenitl,  Joseph  L..  039-18-8642 
Pettit.  George  P.,  270-40-5755 
Ridenhour,  Clarence,  499-30-6574 
Sandford.  John  L.,  444-28-4358 
Sapre,  Arun  B.,  270-46-4549 
Schmidt,  Helmut  S.,  299-46-5393 
Schmidt,  Werner  P.,  552-48-0921 
Truex,  Gary  R.,  530-20-0041 
Vllorio,  Hector  F.,  580-82-2145 
Weeks.  Lyle  D.,  500-42-6959 
Williams,  WlUiam.  254-46-4480 
WUlis,  Isaac,  259-02-3029 
Wood,  Thomas  C,  413-28-9497 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bamberger,  Tomas  J..  190-32-4337 
Barber.  Loy  H..  441-28-0516 
Borell,  Norman  C.  534-32-8461 
Boyajlan.  Myron  H..  015-20-3770 
Brooks.  William  S.,  230-44-4746 
Buchanan,  Jimmy  W.,  407-42-6714 
Bushold,  Thomas  M.,  342-26-5987 
Clark,  William  K.,  020-26-5669 
Cohen.  Abraham  J.,  014-24-6256 
Cohen,  Melvin  S.,  025-28-8634 
Copes,  Wayne  A.,  505-42-8902 
Cullins,  Alfred  E.,  458-38-1169 
Custer,  John  C,  306-34-8286 
Dickenson,  Charles,  230-34-9716 
Doughty,  William  H..  030-28-1753 
Duckworth.  Joseph  D..  425-54-9895 
Elmer,  Robert  L.,  392-24-3820 
Emig,  Donald  K.,  145-28-2021 
Fonkalsrud,  Alfred.  486-34-1391 
Gatliff,  George  W.,  430-48-9984 
Gauntner,  Robert  L.,  185-26-8333 
Goldben,  Harry  I,  341-26-9182 
Gourley,  Lynn  M.,  478-46-4197 
Graham,  Malcolm  J.,  424-28-8682 
Guy.  Alfred  E.  Jr..  569-34-9845 
Haren.  Fred  C.  411-56-2930 
Harris.  Elwln  C.  097-26-9624 
Herrlngton.  Larry  D..  571-46-5281 
Jones.  Ralph  O..  555-44-3262 
Joos.  Richard  D..  501-22-4530 
Klttrell.  Herbert  O..  427-64-5706 
Krumhaus,  Paul  A..  565-60-1356 
Kubisty,  John  J..  055-28-6569 
Law,  George  R.,  151-20-5771 
Llppert,  Joseph  E.,  090-26-0905 
Magee,  Michael  C,  127-28-3683 
Mangin,  Leon  F..  050-30-9236 
Matsubu.  John  M.,  640-40-5222 
McGaughy.  Luther  J..  417-36-7145 
Medlin.  John  D..  242-56-9093 
Mlkutel.  William  S..  053-22-7651 
Mock.  Charles  P..  021-26-8854 
Moran.  Martin  F..  668-46-7827 
Penaloza.  Joseph  M..  467-40-4553 
Pratt.  Henry  J..  516-28-5483 
Raepsaet,  George  E.,  383-36-3285 
Richardson,  Eugene,  004-34-4532 
Rossie.  William  L..  231-36-9391 
Sawyer.  Marvin  N..  415-52-7185 
Smith.  Harold  K..  528-38-5618 
Stack.  Robert  A..  141-22-7255 
Titard.  Pierre  L..  438-54-6146 
Waldlnger.  Conrad.  083-34-9858 
Walker.  William  B.,  256-50-3660 
Wood.  Thomas  E.,  229-28-4118 
Wray.  John  D.,  238-46-1137 
Wynder,  Charles  A.,  226-50-2200 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Berman,  Millard  L.,  225-22-9038 


l^aff,  John  M.,  136-22-8803 
Friedlander,  Charles,  426-38-6125 
Lewis.  James  R.,  237-48-1192 
Marshall.  Ana  J..  535-24-6070 
Maud.  Donald  L..  294-12-3256 
Opersteny,  Charles,  460-46-0113 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Brown.  George  M..  528-22-6403 
Delannoy.  Clarence.  552-34-5507 
Ferrell.  John  P..  057-28-5399 
Gable.  Donald  A..  287-32-5488 
Hayes.  Howard  M.,  454-58-6496 
PuUiam,  James  D..  352-32-2280 
Wooding.  William  L..  521-38-2280 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

T'o  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abbott,  John  D.,  229-46-6505 
Abrams,  Harry  C,  247-52-5167 
Abts,  Thomas  C,  397-36-0927 
Adams,  Wayne  T.,  007-38-3486 
Adams,  William  C,  404-42-4826 
Adkins,  Thomas  R.,  439-50-5999 
Aldridge,  Gilbert  E.,  257-54-8823 
AUord,  Robert  M..  255-58-3952 
Allard,  William  B.  362-44-4760 
Allen.  William  P..  460-66-7630 
AUigood,  Ray  L.,  230-44-9599 
Altler,  Robert  E.,  208-28-8589 
Amoroso,  Arnold  D.,  258-54-9427 
Anderson,  Allen  S..  460-68-3398 
Anderson,  Gary  L.,  256-56-6657 
Anderson,  Larry  D.,  438-52-0958 
Anderson,  Michael  K..  566-42-9465 
Anderson,  Wlllam  H..  239-68-6797 
Anderson.  William  P..  429-62-5561 
Andreeko.  Andrew  A.,  188-32-5766 
Anglln.  James  W.,  461-34-2661 
Anliker,  Robert  P.,  284-34-4601 
Armstrong,  Lewis  A.,  445-42-8280 
Arnold,  David  A..  055-32-7482 
Arwood,  Farris  G..  408-60-3730 
Asadorlan,  Joseph  R.,  117-26-1443 
Askew,  OUie  P.,  256-50-0616 
Atkinson,  Delbert  W.,  529-42-3370 
Austin.  Harold  R..  022-26-5512 
Bablco.  Joseph  J.,  158-34-2117 
Babln.  Ben  B..  434-56-4708 
Babl,  Clark  H.,  393-40-6342 
Bailey.  Don  M.,  271-38-6992 
BaUey,  James  M..  227-46-3518 
Baker.  Charles  A..  516-42-7818 
Baker.  Ralph  A..  445-38-7568 
Baldwin.  Joseph  A..  574-10-5918 
Banks.  Thurston  E.,  510-32-4974 
Barcelo,  Richard  A..  021-24-7275 
Bamette,  James  T.,  266-46-9888 
Basey,  James  L.,  332-32-6697 
Basler,  WUlie  L.,  446-40-4794      - 
Bates.  Bobby  L..  425-68-2998 
Bates.  Norman  B..  414-64-5063 
BatteU.  Ray  L.,  261-46-6958 
Bauserman,  Stanley.,  227-50-8758 
Baxter,  Durward  D.,  409-60-2139 
Bayless,  Clarence  E.,  413-62-8563 
Bean,  Robert  R.,  516-42-0974 
Becker,  Howard  A.,  375-30-9392 
Becker,  Louis  A.,  218-38-2552 
Beebe,  Jay  G.,  471-32-5055 
Beene,  Clifton  D.,  462-58-2571 
Begley,  Bobby  J..  365-42-3115 
Belew,  Donald  R..  523-54-4627 
BeU,  Franklin  E.,  030-28-3956 
BeU,  Henry  N.,  449-64-0853 
BeU,  WUIiam  E..  428-52-6348 
BeUerose.  Lawrence,  041-30-1787 
Bellln,  David  R..  114-32-4749 
Bergen,  WUUam  J.,  430-64-6862 
Berger,  Lawrence  I.,  115-34-1719 
Berry,  Marlin  H.  202-30-1457 
Bertram.  Albert  L..  499-44-9845 
Beth.  Ewald  E.  399-40-5130 
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Beuershausen.  Wayne.  457-52-6709 
Biese.  John  J..  387-38-5723 
Blesel.  Roger  E.  387-30-9954 
Bird,  Nancy  E..  067-34-0521 
Bitner.  Jerry  R..  515-38-3547 
Blalsdell.  George  I..  033-26-9029 
Blake.  Milton  J..  358-26-7295 
Blanchard.  Vernon  J..  436-50-3276 
BleUer,  Walter  P.,  029-30-2812 
Blevlns,  John  T..  514-26-0327 
BluRie.  Frederick  D..  407-46-3256 
Boggs.  Thomas  H.,  419-50-1047 
Bohling.  Vem  D.,  495-40-3668 
Bolton,  Raymond  D..  569-46-5112 
Bond,  Jack  H..  541-38-8146 
Bonnell,  James  F.,  133-30-4198 
Boone,  Raymond  D.,  416-50-2430 
Booth.  James  D.,  277-32-0607 
Bor.  Aaron  J..  024-28-9836 
Borges.  Arlindo  A.,  021-26-8340 
Borgstrom,  Prudence,  368-36-5039 
Bom,  William  J.,  050-30-7827 
Bortzfield,  Lloyd  G.,  204-28-8345 
Bosco,  Sebastian  C,  041-32-8466 
Bostdorf,  John  M.,  293-32-0971 
BosweU.  Peyton,  085-32-1568 
Bounds,  James  T.,  450-60-1905 
Boyce,  Donald  A.,  020-28-5665 
Brackney,  Richard  C,  030-28-4563 
Bradbury,  Larry  V.,  538-34-4607 
Bradley.  WUllam  T..  412-66-6770 
Bradshaw,  Wayne  A.,  214-40-6832 
Brandenburg,  Raymon.  213-38-8948 
Brashears.  Robert  C.  170-30-9574 
BrasweU.  Donald  C,  254-64-7192 
Breese,  William  E.,  265-44-4712 
Brewer,  James  G..  455-54-8861 
Bridges,  John  C,  265-52-2329 
Bridges,  Thomas  R.,  416-56-2767 
Briggs,  John  M.,  009-20-8033 
Brindamour,  David  C,  037-24-8695 
Britton,  Gale  E..  515-42-2464 
Britton,  Jerry  A..  497-44-7918 
Brock,  James  G..  261-50-6148 
Broomfield,  Stephen,  039-24-3479 
Brown,  Craig  B.,  527-44-4839 
Brown.  Isadore  A..  433-60-0168 
Brown.  Julius  C.  424-42-9772 
Brueggeman.  James  A.,  275-32-3387 
Buffalo*,  Vernon  L.,  519-44-6475 
Bumann,  Eugene  L.,  481-40-6891 
Buntyn,  WiUiam  A.,  552-48-4622 
Burchfield.  Eton  J.,  262-50-6289 
Burke.  Gregory  M..  147-32-0926 
Burstein.  Richard  I.,  047-32-9750 
Butler.  Clinton,  261-58-9722 
Butler.  Edward  G..  440-42-1464 
Butterworth,  Billy,  424-42-4036 
Byers,  Larry  R.,  536-38-3068 
Byrnes,  Robert  B.,  177-32-1911 
Cagle.  Charles  L.,  453-50-1890 
Calhoun,  Ben  L.,  428-78-7433 
Callaway,  James  B.,  263-58-0146 
Calvert,  David  O.,  522-36-0263 
Calvetti,  John  S.,  516-38-3385 
Cambron,  Harmon  D..  417-42-1159 
Campbell.  Clinton  A.,  314-42-3822 
Campbell,  Franklin,  543-42-0178 
Canales,  Felix,  455-46-7426 
Cantwell,  James  B.,  460-70-0857 
Carlson,  Charles  H.,  385-36-0064 
Carlson,  Ralph  E.,  001-30-1260 
Carlson,  Ronald  J.,  077-28-3612 
Carollo.  Samuel  A..  390-36-4060 
Carpenter.  Gary  W..  209-32-6483 
CarroU.  William  P.,  128-28-8393 
Carver.  WUllam  G..  411-60-3798 
Casey.  James  L.,  390-38-5770 
Casey,  Lawrence  K..  022-30-8111 
Cash.  Justin  C.  497-36-7564 
Cason.  James  T.,  250-52-9999 
Cass.  Lyman  J..  507-50-6243 
Castiglia.  Thomas  B.,  263-42-4169 
Catalanotte.  John  P..  439-60-2233 
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Cauvel.  Ronald  C,  537-32-2591 
Chapman,  George  G.,  384-22-7833 
Chiappino,  Lawrence,  460-64-1381 
Childres.rAlfred  E..  254-54-2319 
Chinworth,  William,  314-40-5568 
Chisler.  Doris  F.,  268-38-0280 
Chom.  Kenneth  A..  464-56-5838 
Christian.  John  D..  467-60-5917 
Chrlstodoulou.  John.  236-64-0648 
Christy.  Perry.  T..  291-36-9470 
Churchill,  Gilbert,  468-42-5748 
Cillo.  Robert  L..  206-30-8505 
Clark.  Thomas  S.,  156-28-8341 
Clark.  William  B..  463-60-0163 
demons,  Damon  L..  429-70-5966 
Cleverly,  Kenneth  F..  058-32-7620 
Clocker.  Roger  A..  505-50-1214 
Cobum.  Wlnfred  W..  493-46-6366 
Cockrell.  Thomas  A..  548-54-7151 
Coffman,  James  L..  493-38-3363 
Cole,  Larry  K..  459-52-0952 
Collins,  Donovan  M.,  503-48-6683 
Collins,  Robert  A.,  489-42-4190 
Colwell.  Edison  T.,  501-34-7462 
Colwell.  Richard  J.,  004-34-6656 
Conductor.  Robert  S..  299-28-5047 
Cone.  Peter  M..  310-44-9904 
Coruiich.  Michael  J.,  561-48-8208 
Connors,  David  L.,  009-24-4877 
Conrad,  Robert  S.,  444-40-0956 
Cook.  Benjamin,  524-44-6264 
Cook.  Charles  H..  453-48-7969 
Cook.  Herman  L..  247-52-7655 
Cookro.  Anthony  S..  293-36-1016 
Copeland.  Gilbert  E..  252-66-6489 
Coriell.  Lynn  V.,  265-56-1934 
Corkins.  Gary  C,  516-34-2508 
Corpening,  Gay  S..  240-50-4863 
Corsaro.  Eugene  L.,  095-24-3939 
Corsi,  Roy,  520-46-7061 
Costas,  Mitchell  W.,  248-50-8438 
Cottrell,  Bert  M.,  429-76-5767 
Coumeen,  Robert  E..  049-28-3006 
Cox.  Loren  A..  511-40-0411 
Craig.  James  P.,  208-32-2515 
Crane.  Kenneth  F..  123-30-0637 
Curiel.  Ignacio  N..  450-56-0781 
Curtis,  Randall  W..  518-36-1979 
Curtis.  Wayne  C.  424-50-7922 
Cushmac.  George  E..  039-24-6811 
Custer.  WilUam  L..  520-38-4408 
Daane.  Robert  D..  503-30-2169 
Dalton.  Richard  O.,  391-34-2087 
Dantzler,  William  D..  249-50-0682 
Daros.  Louis  J..  047-34-1739 
Davidson.  Ronald  E..  436-58-5525 
Davis.  Robert  D..  242-56-1028 
Davis.  RoUand  D..  541-36-2331 
Davis.  William  M..  228-54-5284 
Davison.  Harold  L..  522-44-2261 
Day.  Richard  N.,  490-32-8568 
Day.  Robert  H.,  023-22-7078 
Dean.  Shirley  D..  329-26-0868 
Dean.  Stephen  F.,  66-60-6170 
Deane.  Peter  J.,  031-28-4183 
Deen.  George  E..  264-58-0757 
Degraw.  Harold  R..  563-46-1234 
Deibert.  Charles  L..  540-38-4557 
Deile.  WUllam  P..  143-34-1307 
Delemeetter.  J.  P..  374-42-9043 
Deley.  Thomas  L..  284-32-8633 
Deluca.  Anthony  M..  041-30-5385 
Dempsey.  Thomas  L..  539-32-0791 
Deppa.  Ronald  L..  472-36-3700 
Deropp,  James  G..  116-30-0752 
Deyoung.  Richard  B..  252-60-3332 
Dlehl.  Larry  K..  233-64-2936 
Dlnapoli,  John  A..  148-28-0417 
Dlpilla,  Robert  A..  142-24-6824 
Dlrkls.  Alexander  V..  349-30-5017 
Dlrksen.  Kermeth  M..  506-54-9015 
Dislmone.  Edward  L..  036-22-5554 
Dixon,  Richard  C,  056-34-9043 
Dobson,  Wendell  W..  534-30-7620 


Dobyns.  James  W.,  414-48-2422 
Dodge,  Albert  W.,  020-30-4581 
Donaldson,  Gerald  R.,  453-72-7909 
Dormelly,  James  H.,  537-36-5224 
Donovan,  Kenneth  W..  039-26-6801 
Doran.  Neil  D..  145-32-1897 
Dorf.  John  H.,  530-20-3373 
Dorko,  John  E.,  049-28-7683 
Doster,  John  R.,  253-56-0295 
Dowds,  John  M.,  196-30-1455 
Drane,  James  M.,  305-38-9089 
Draughn,  James  B.,  428-78-9273 
Duckworth,  Robert  G..  048-26-1423 
Duling,  James  R.,  305-42-1132 
Dimaway,  Paul  E.,  233-56-2354 
Duncan,  Clarence  R.,  416-52-7626 
Dunn,  Robert  E.,  515-28-7567 
Dussich,  John  P..  261-52-6863 
Dwyer,  Allen  R..  109-30-4966 
Dyson,  Franklin  D.,  224-44-4298 
Eastepp,  Burl  L.,  436-54-0148 
Edwards,  Lannie  S.,  247-74-4935 
Edwards,  William  M.,  260-52-1758 
Egan,  Peter  P.,  149-32-8379 
Eich.  William  C.  350-28-0502 
Einertson.  Joseph  R..  483-30-4685 
Elpper,  William  H.,  562-44-9348 
Ellegood,  Michael  S..  172-30-3292 
Ellis.  Vernon  W.,  451-52-3010 
Elmore,  Robert  W.,  202-24-4462 
Endress,  Charles  A.,  463-60-5070 
Engelage,  James  R.,  498-46-6107 
Erdley,  Larry  U,  181-32-8879 
Erikson,  James  M.,  073-34-8651 
Ernst,  Robert  M.,  438-62-3798 
Esselman,  Gerald  R..  471-36-4381 
Evans.  Charles  P..  262-64-4075 
Everyclayton.  Jon  A..  333-30-8579 
Pabish.  Thomas  W..  100-32-5890 
Falcon.  Joel  E..  449-36-3352 
Faller.  Lawrence  R.,  560-50-8516 
Famiglietti,  Ronald,  016-30-6392 
Fernandez,  Robert  V..  104-30-7950 
Ferris.  James  D.,  292-32-6698 
Field,  John  J.,  577-52-5087 
Pinch,  Henry  L.,  225-54-2536 
Pincher,  Bobby  L.,  431-56-0568 
Fine,  Freddie  I.,  419-44-6971 
Pirmell,  Woolsey,  424-50-3170 
Pish,  Edwam  P.,  118-26-1967 
Fitzgerald,  James  E.,  010-28-2486 
Flanagan,  Joseph  J.,  178-28-3025 
Flechner,  Stuart  G.,  094-32-5926 
Fletcher,  John  E.,  209-28-1128 
Flick.  Richard  E..  004-32-1195 
Florence,  Robert  E.,  563-48-4684 
Plynn,  Edward  T.,  007-38-2208 
Pontenot,  Gilbert  L.,  439-58-4200 
Forbes,  Wilbert  B.,  263-56-2716 
Ford,  Cecil,  442-36-2423 
Ford,  Joseph,  528-50-3709 
Porssberg,  Keith  E..  512-38-1879 
Fowler.  Jesse  L.,  223-56-5816 
Frain,  Ronald  M..  046-30-3731 
Frame,  John  T.,  499-42-2460 
Francis,  Clifford  L.,  231-52-5777 
Frankl,  Ernest  A.,  418-56-1477 
Franklin,  Roger  C.  040-30-4932 
Prederickson,  P.,  538-38-9075 
Pruscione,  Santo  J.,  136-30-9622 
Prye,  Thomas  E.,  294-38-2235 
Pugate,  Lloyd  W.,  350-32-9223 
Fuller,  Lyle  V.,  475-38-0365 
Gkdomskl,  Raymond  R.,  182-32-8133 
Gaffney,  Charles  A..  038-26-4004 
Galasinski.  Ronald.  391-42-9327 
Gallaway.  George,  371-42-2856 
Ganunons,  Walter  A.,  466-76-5988 
Gangale,  John  P..  150-28-2500 
Garcia,  George  M.,  525-92-3943 
Garcia,  Jose  I.,  525-56-9996 
Gardiner,  E>ouglas  B.,  564-56-2122 
Gardner,  Lonnie  R.,  553-56-1828 
Garrison.  Carroll  E..  251-62-6442 
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Gaster,  Albert  B.,  559-44-5379 
Gebhardt,  William  P.,  395-40-7414 
Geer,  Charlotte  G.,  080-34-4357 
Gelb,  Robert  H.,  201-26-9150 
Gentry,  William  N.,  445-40-1442 
Gibson.  Billy  R..  249-50-8147 
Gilbert,  Charles  L.,  116-30-3589  ' 
Gilch,  Joseph  S.,  136-32-4445 
Giltner,  Andy  J..  305-44-5012 
Giunta,  Joseph  L.,  139-28-2426 
Glasgow,  Richard  R..  542-34-9784 
Godwin,  Willie  L.,  416-60-0589 
Goett.  Edward  L..  320-30-0644 
Goheen,  Gordon.  C.  568-50-9928 
Goldthwaite,  Edward,  274-36-8914 
Gonzales-Torres,  E.,  580-62-6226 
Goodloe,  Gail  E.,  457-56-3029 
Gordy,  Charlie  L.,  464-56-3730 
Gore.  William  W..  242-62-2153 
Gosdin,  John  M.,  454-60-2202 
Grace,  Ronald  D.,  170-30-6207 
Grahek,  Michael  E.,  364-42-6296 
Grant.  Dennis  L.,  320-36-6695 
Grant.  Hulin  W.,  410-58-3283 
Grant.  John  J..  032-28-7757 
Gravely.  L.  E..  236-62-1343 
Gray.  Terrell  L..  420-50-3356 
Green.  Peter  C.  151-30-9755 
Green.  William  H..  503-34-8795 
Greer.  Michael  R..  458-60-5054 
Gregory,  Shirley  R..  407-44-0521 
Griffey,  Michael  J..  170-34-2504 
Griggs.  Weldon  M..  525-78-5353 
Grimm.  Willis  M..  231-44-2110 
Griswold,  Richard  M.,  041-34-7371 
Grizzle,  Virgil  L.,  429-74-7912 
Gross.  Joe  L..  459-56-9527 
Gruver,  Mead  S..  009-16-5963 
Gschwind,  David  L.,  411-50-2631 
Guerrieri,  Vicent  183-32-7241 
Guinan,  Robert  C,  505-46-0283 
Gustafson,  Dale  A.,  476-48-9046 
Haas,  David  L.,  508-36-4010 
Hahn,  David  G..  375-42-3648 
Halvorsen.  Theodore  001-24-3770 
Ham,  Wilson  A..  247-62-9106 
Hanna,  William  P..  308-38-0845 
Hannsz,  Charles  R.,  500-38-1578 
Hansen,  George  K.,  573-54-6876 
Harmon,  David  L.,  429-74-7784 
Harmon.  George  J.,  423-44-0021 
Harmon,  Wayne  E.,  297-32-0171 
Harrison.  Edward  R.,  426-66-9458 
Hart,  Marion  L.,  520-36-5208 
Hart,  Matthew  J.,  197-32-9695 
Hassenplug,  John  C,  159-32-2456 
Hatfield,  Darrell  J.,  519-44-7755 
Hauck.  Betty  C.  486-40-6976 
Hauck,  Will  R.,  235-54-3083 
Hauck,  William  A..  556-56-5128 
Hawes,  Clyde,  M..  499-40-9783 
Hay,  Joseph  M.,  261-56-2691 
Heald,  Charles  W.,  449-68-3823 
Heberle,  Charles  T.,  017-32-5556 
Hebert,  John  M.,  532-34-8344 
Hebert.  Laurent  O.,  026-26-7062 
Heifner.  Roy  L.,  420-46-4284 
Heimer.  Bertil  A..  265-68-4247 
Heldenbrand,  Louis  485-36-5049 
Helgerud,  Maurice  B..  501-46-1212 
Heller,  Kenneth  Z.,  373-36-2444 
Helman,  Ernest  L.,  487-44-1558 
Henderson,  Lyle  S.,  518-44-4886 
Hendrix,  Walter  C,  254-58-6129 
Henigsman,  David  N.,  523-42-4234 
Henry,  Ronald  W.,  317-38-7684 
Herzog,  Lawrence  A.,  006-34-7824 
Hetzman,  Robert  R.,  385-32-0070 
Higginbotham.  Hesto.  140-30-4652 
Hild,  John  W.,  485-38-7882 
Hildebrandt.  Gary  L.,  557-52-2317  . 
Hill,  Willie  J.,  263-48-0948 
Htller,  Earl  D..  449-52-1295 
Himmelsbach.  Robert,  537-34-4871 
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Hinton.  Adolphus,  462-56-1180 
Hinton,  Alkie  C.  243-58-3904 
Hirsch.  Jay  D.,  452-54-0277 
Hirst,  James  K..  383-32-6088 
Hittner,  Anthony  L.,  499-42-7678 
Hocevar.  August  E.,  398-38-5388 
Hocutt,  William  H.,  246-60-7327 
Hodek.  Joseph,  501-48-2716 
Hofmeister.  Ronald.  082-30-6263 
Hogan,  William  N.,  049-30-0364 
Hollar.  Frederick  M..  484-34-3592 
Holter.  John  H..  577-52-9699 
Hopper.  Samual  R.,  156-26-8708 
Horn.  Raymond  E..  434-58-6029 
Home.  Nathan  N.,  430-62-7863 
Horsley,  Tip  A.,  452-64-7304 
Horton.  Benny  R..  426-80-0525 
Hosaka.  Donald  K..  576-32-6035 
Howard.  William  L..  148-34-0386 
Howell.  Richard  H..  047-30-4872 
Hower.  Lawrence  D.,  042-34-4861 
Hudson,  Ray  C,  455-52-0233 
Huebner,  James  M..  468-44-7791 
Huff,  Cordell,  407-48-5235 
Hughes.  Harold  A.,  408-68-9432 
Hume,  Robert  J.,  013-32-5875 
Humphrey,  Fowler  C,  502-42-6076 
Hunsaker.  Orvil  G.,  528-60-1010 
Hunt,  Ivan  H.,  119-30-2234 
Hurst,  Gordon  C.  532-34-9892 
Hutchinson,  George  A.,  323-34-9659 
Hyde,  Jerry  M.,  409-62-1875 
Hyde,  Thomas  A.,  142-30-1743 
Ingalls.  John  M.,  006-36-4343 
Ireland,  Brian  C.  042-30-3230 
Ivey,  Henry  W.,  419-48-3072 
Ivory,  Paul  W.,  126-32-7211 
Jachimski.  Edwin  J.,  366-22-8759 
Jackson,  James  A.,  439-58-3191 
Jackson,  John  M.,  430-64-7337 
Jackson,  OUie  T.,  487-46-8677 
Jacobs.  Allen  C,  424-56-7691 
James,  Kenneth  G..  403-38-5658 
Janeczko.  Maurice  T..  066-30-0185 
Jaramillo,  David  A.,  526-54-4607 
Jarrett,  James  E.,  242-46-3941 
Jason,  David  C,  281-24-7867 
Jencks,  Harlan  W.,  544-44-5507 
Jensen,  Otto  P.,  476-42-4764 
Jinks.  James  H.,  264-58-1546 
Johns,  Harold  O.,  229-44-5179 
Johnson,  Albert  G..  499-38-8174 
Johnson.  Charles  E.,  238-54-9425 
Johnson.  Darwin  E.,  510-38-0168 
Johnson.  Gregor  E..  516-40-8762 
Johnson.  James  O..  392-32-4681 
Johnson,  Leroy  C.  186-30-3668 
Johnson,  Lonnie  W.,  267-66-5635 
Johnson.  Nathan.  420-42-3738 
Johnston.  Richard  H.,  387-36-9018 
Jones,  James  R..  484-46-5278 
Jones.  William  R..  225-64-1738 
Jordan.  James  G..  405-42-6886 
Jorgensen.  David  C.  569-50-0309 
Joyce.  Daniel  H..  218-36-6281 
Jungman,  Curtis  J..  450-60-4916 
Karlik.  Francis,  194-32-9975 
Kazeck,  Howard  D.,  473-44-9694 
Keamey,  Fredrick  A.,  430-76-5272 
Keams,  John  A.,  010-32-8153 
Keck,  Charles  D.,  242-60-4810 
Keith,  Warren  T..  199-30-3604 
Kelley.  Carl  E.,  418-50-6120 
Kelley,  David  E.,  496-38-4948 
Kelly,  Paul  P..  056-32-9064 
Kelly  Raymond  A.,  211-28-4356 
Kempton.  John  P.,  155-30-7794 
Kenyon,  Everett  E.,  036-24-7420 
Kercadofuentes,  M.,  580-70-5746 
Kersey.  Joseph  P..  262-54-7428 
Keup.  Robert  A.,  006-30-8494 
Kienlen,  Ronald  A..  343-30-1182 
KlUins,  Deibert  G.,  443-30-7760 
Kilpatrick.  Eugene.  255-48-9430 


Kimbrough.  Charles.  532-38-3791 
King,  Edward  M..  027-26-9392 
King,  Gerald  N.,  529-36-5417 
Kinney.  Jim  H..  411-58-8920 
Kitagawa,  Kenneth  Y.,  575-36-8070 
Kleven.  Duane  A..  390-38-5922 
Kloet.  Ronald  G..  365-34-2645 
Knabb.  John  D..  179-28-2289 
Knize.  Kenneth  P..  087-30-1809 
Koenig.  William  J..  208-30-7367 
Kohlberg,  Bemard  C,  499-36-8682 
Kohutka,  George  A..  207-28-1536 
Koiva.  Mati.  041-26-2041 
Kolarik.  Paul  A..  372-36-5276 
Kolstrom.  Frederick.  009-26-0212 
Kostakis.  Peter.  131-30-3288 
Kott.  Michael  W.,  201-30-0550 
Kraus.  John  D..  301-40-8137 
Kraus.  Crest  M..  058-32-5497 
Kravitz.  Lawrence  R..  031-28-3242 
Krofchek.  James  M.,  532-34-7681 
Kryger,  Adolph  H.,  321-34-0004 
Kuchesky,  Martin  S.,  070-30-6055 
Kurilko,  James  H..  207-28-4000 
Lack,  Xjarry  L..  566-50-3965 
Lahr,  John  E.,  049-30-0188 
Lake,  Irvin  D.,  550-40-2865 
Lakey,  Robert  E.,  446-40-3177 
Laniont.  Kenneth  W.,  213-36-3869 
Lamude.  Douglas  J..  104-36-8153 
Langdon.  Billy  J..  443-44-1590 
Lapins.  Juris.  043-28-7952 
Larimore.  William  R..  235-48-1851 
Laroche.  David  O..  030-28-4784 
Latimer.  Bobby  D..  430-72-8270 
Latyszewski.  Joseph.  377-44-8611 
Laubenthal.  George.  420-58-4760 
Laurence.  Benedict.  162-32-4223 
Lavalle.  Luke  P..  056-34-1142 
Leary.  Robert  L..  226-52-8632 
Lee.  Olin  D.,  238-44-4953 
Leed,  William  D.,  065-34-7329 
Lehr,  Robert  P.,  151-30-8903 
Leiter,  Jack  A..  198-30-1024 
Lent,  Morris  J.,  489-42-5888 
Lentz,  Charles,  205-28-8230 
Leonard.  Allvin  L..  005-28-7130 
Leonard.  Eugene  A.,  128-34-5100 
Lessert.  Meade  G..  447-42-8935 
Levy.  Burton  H.,  104-32-9477 
Lewis,  Robert  J.,  358-26-4072 
Lewis.  WiUiam  A.,  563-58-2671 
Lieberman,  Daniel  L.,  474-46-8675 
Light,  Ronald  R.,  413-64-6036 
Lindquist.  Edwin  B..  561-56-9918 
Lindsley,  Lawrerlce,  084-34-7767 
Lipe,  Michael  L.,  430-68-3360 
Little,  William  S.,  217-38-6601 
Littlejohn,  Norman,  226-50-8552 
Loftus,  William  K..  291-32-5273 
Lombardo.  Eugene  V..  125-30-1193 
Longero.  Donald  L.,  530-22-7685 
Looney,  John  B.,  423-52-3268 
Lores,  Manuel,  261-64-3746 
Lovejoy,  Robert  N.,  421-52-7120 
Lucheta,  Roger  A.,  013-32-4469 
Luff.  Howard  S.,  067-30-1787 
Lutz.  Donald  A..  126-32-6029 
Lynch.  Robert  J..  031-28-4210 
Lyon.  Harold.  W.,  008-30-0532 
MacAuley,  Francis  J.,  043-26-2525 
MacCorkie,  Glenn  A.,  039-24-0632 
MacKavanagh,  Kelvin.  110-30-5598 
MacRatchie.  Stewart.  158-30-1814 
Mahaffy.  Paul  D..  205-32-0323 
Mallard.  William  D.,  256-60-0615 
Mallory.  Katharyne  A..  230-50-5293 
Manley.  Harold  R..  569^6-6824 
Marchese.  Thomas  G..  104-28-4885 
Marine.  Don  W..  219-36-7185 
Marsh,  Samuel  W..  579-50-0867 
Marshall.  Charles  W..  494-44-3118 
Marshall.  Harbert  L..  425-62-7144 
Martin.  Arthur  J..  127-30-0266 
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Martin.  James  W..  454-58-2295 
Martin.  Lowell  L..  225-52-3159 
Martinez.  Gustavo  H..  466-64-4061 
Martinez.  Hector  R..  582-72-2425 
Marxen.  Edward  L..  202-32-9821 
Masso.  Frank  J..  045-34-7430 
Masaoglla,  Dennis  J..  366-46-2774 
Mattos.  Frederick  J..  558-42-2875 
Maxwell.  Jack  D..  420-46-8525 
May.  Harrison.  227-48-6403 
Mayer.  Haldane  R..  126-32-1713 
Maynor.  Dan  H..  564-42-4078 
Mazza,  Thomas  W..  012-30-7295 
McAdams.  William  C,  454-64-8349 
McAlister,  Rodger  L..  044-32-1145 
McAuliffe.  Eugene  V..  155-26-0198 
McOintock.  Stephen.  561-56-8725 
McConnell.  Brian  C.  278-34-9561 
McCoy.  Leverett  D..  478-48-3329 
McCreary.  Howard  E..  170-28-1675 
McCullough,  Thomas.  225-58-3586 
McDowell.  Llnward  E..  259-50-4468 
McFarlane.  Stephen.  540-48-6456 
McOaha.  Doyle  L..  268-38-5399 
McOaughy.  Richard  V..  489-44-1102 
McOee.  John  A..  452-48-9073 
McOlll.  James  J..  180-32-5880 
McGlaun.  Richard  H..  281-30-2871 
McOrew.  John  V..  234-58-3877 
McKenzle.  Robert  C.  380-32-1745 
McKlbben.  James  A.,  470-38-2395 
McLaughlin.  James  L.,  081-32-5532 
McLeod.  Jerome  N..  248-84-9719 
McNamee.  James  A.,  014-30-1623 
McNutt.  Joel  W..  185-30-1965 
McRaney.  Johnny  B.,  426-64-0961 
McShane.  David  C.  529-44-5066 
Meeks.  William  C.  417-36-2313 
Meier.  Thomas  R..  225-54-8677 
Meyer.  Douglas  J..  364-43-4464 
MUberger.  Lionel  J..  456-60-3259 
Miller.  Holbert  M..  404-46-2377 
MUler.  John  A..  369-40-5392 
MiUer.  Lewis  J..  164-30-9634 
Minlck.  John  M..  153-28-2759 
Minter.  John  R..  254-80-0082 
MiriteUo.  Robert  U,  051-28-3651 
MitcheU,  Thomas  M..  241-62-4157 
Miyake.  George,  520-34-9789 
Moehlenbrock.  Fred.  248-68-8177 
Moize.  Jerry  D..  241-46-8478 
MoU.  David  R..  491-44-7250 
Monge.  Luis  F..  582-82-5764 
Monroe.  RUey  W..  426-70-5482 
Montero.  Dudley  P..  435-56-2862 
Monts.  William  L..  249-56-5009 
Moore.  James  S..  263-40-2363 
Moore,  Sidney  R.,  601-33-3868 
Moore.  Thompson  C,  384-34-7365 
Morales.  Angel  L..  583-48-3490 
Morales.  Richard  C.  580-74-8803 
Morfitt,  James  C,  518-46-5467 
Morgan.  Harold  S.,  068-36-6336 
Morgan,  Richard  D.,  191-36-9754 
Morris.  Otis  P..  400-56-9368 
Moulton.  Dennis  W..  567-48-2953 
Mouser.  Dwaln  L..  306-34-4592 
Murlno.  David  J.,  273-33-4257 
Murokl.  Don  S..  575-36-9918 
Murphree.  Tommy  R.,  439-88-1387 
Murray,  Perry  L..  351-44-5774 
Musser.  Authur  V.,  519-36-4993 
Muth,  Marcus  W..  101-32-3891 
Naman.  George  L..  426-56-4905 
Nataluk.  Francis  M..  339-32-0548 
Naylon.  Michael  E..  133-33-7336 
Neely.  James  L.,  424-54-8083 
Neely,  William  W.,  001-34-3834 
Nelson,  Charles.  261-63-7836 
Nelson.  James  G..  393-36-3878 
Nelson.  John  W..  036-34-3548 
Nelson.  Raymond  J..  101-33-0580 
Newman.  Alfred  A.,  506-38-0638 
Newman.  Nell  E.,  466-66-8960 
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Newman.  Robert  G..  391-38-4135 
Nichols.  James  O..  459^8-2462 
Nielson.  Marlell  A..  529-48-9125 
Nino.  John  R.,  147-32-1281 
Nix.  Claude  A..  421-50-1860 
Nolan.  Charles  V..  043-34-1982 
Norman.  James  C.  550-46-3489 
Norrls.  Auburn  O..  300-36-7472 
Norris.  Robert  W..  531-32-1306 
Novak.  Carl  D..  505-50-8150 
Nowka.  Harry  E..  446-42-9679 
O'Brien.  John  D..  508-46-2155 
O'Brycki.  Richard.  166-32-6432 
O'Casio.  Antulio.  581-66-6049 
O'Dwyer.  Duncan  W..  097-28-5611 
O'Keefe.  Paul  R..  102-32-1400 
Olson.  George  W.,  194-32-3367 
Olson.  Robert  R.,  522-44-1431 
Omalle.  Henry  D.,  255-48-2312 
O'Neal.  William  R..  292-32-6960 
Onnembo,  John  J..  157-30-9652 
Orchowski.  Eugene  R..  360-30-7463 
Orendas,  Robert  J.,  290-34-4692 
Osborne.  WUliam  H.,  415-60-0672 
Oshima.  Maurice  H..  576-32-4720 
O'Toole.  James  W..  108-34-3872 
Outen.  Jake  W..  243-52-4894 
Overman.  James  M..  549-58-8221 
Overstreet.  Charles.  465-68-0299 
Overstreet.  Joseph.  045-30-7321 
Owens.  Jasper,  G..  239-56-5717 
Pack.  James,  P..  411-52-8329 
Palmer,  Bryan.  D.,  510-36-9578 
Palmer.  James.  J.,  504-32-2606 
Parcells.  William.  H.,  223-56-5938 
Paris.  John.  M..  088-30-9368 
Parks.  WUliam.  C,  405-54-4317 
Partln.  Maurice.  W..  242-60-9744 
Pate.  William.  M..  465-54-8615 
Patterson.  James.  W..  179-32-4180 
Patterson.  Larry.  R..  249-72-0872 
Patterson.  Ralph.  E..  483-50-8013 
Patterson.  William.  428-58-5723 
Paul.  Gabriel.  H..  268-34-1787 
Paulus.  Ronald,  B..  305-38-6128 
Pearce.  Cecil.  L..  252-54-1090 
Peck.  Glenn,  E..  552-44-0463 
Pena,  Gilberto,  S.,  467-46-6848 
Pennlngs.  Michael.  C,  540-42-6428 
Perham.  Whitman.  C,  021-28-4736 
Pesarchlck.  Steven,  296-30-6452 
PeteUe,  Kent,  R..  357-30-9006 
Peters.  George.  M..  207-30-6093 
Peterson.  Richard.  L.,  394-40-0678 
Petrlk,  Stanley.  W..  504-30-8015 
PetroceUl.  Joseph.  282-32-9646 
Petroslno.  Alphonse.  027-28-4878 
Phillips.  James.  C.  362-44-8374 
Picknell.  Milton,  O..  483-48-9453 
Pierce.  Thomas.  K..  008-24-4402 
PUcher.  Richard.  W.,  561-48-0864 
Pisano,  Michael,  A.,  140-28-0632 
Pitts,  James.  A.,  108-30-9047 
Plant,  John,  M.,  263-58-9398 
Plummer,  Nelson,  W.,  008-28-6385 
Poe,  James.  P.,  231-42-6471 
Ponder,  Clifford.  D..  343-66-0598 
Porcaro,  Anthony,  010-30-6861 
Porter,  GaUyn.  L.,  479-40-8917 
Potter,  Frederick,  O.,  490-34-6644 
Powell,  Beverley,  E.,  336-60-8897 
Pozzi.  Ronald,  J.,  136-30-7747 
Prather,  Harold,  D.,  540-40-6664 
Preston,  Robert,  A.,  146-30-1939 
Price,  Robert,  O.,  419-44-3067 
Price,  WUliam,  J.,  487-48-0849 
Proctor,  Dalton.  R..  240-60-7907 
Pugh.  Larry  W..  425-68-5063 
Purpera.  Ignatius  P..  439-80-7585 
Queck.  Gavin  M..  482-50-5366 
Quigley.  Michael  J..  143-30-6140 
Quisenljerry,  Thom  M..  404-60-4507 
Radlce.  Anthony  D..  149-26-0882 
Randall.  Earl  L..  038-22-8535 


Randall.  Henry  D..  266-50-9179 
Ray,  Edward  D.,  424-42-8148 
Ray.  George  F.,  186-30-2534 
Reames.  Timothy  P..  461-46-8337 
Reddish.  James  R..  261-52-1123 
Redmond,  Leland  D..  428-62-9683 
Reese.  Calvin  J.,  436-54-8665 
Refior.  Ronald  A.,  369-40-5711 
Reich.  Edward  W..  092-34-9828 
Reid.  Lee  R..  428-70-9843 
ReU,  Robert  R.,  444-40-5071 
Rescorla,  Richard  C  129-36-8271 
Reublln,  Jack  L..  485-38-8179 
Revels,  Jack  W.,  249-50-5876 
Reyes,  Guadalupe  A.,  449-64-5835 
Rhoades,  Robert  E.,  455-62-9701 
Richards,  Lawrence,  505-46-5903 
Richter,  Raymond  D.,  221-24-2193 
Rielage.  Martin  J.,  291-36-7416 
RUey,  James  A..  297-32-0936 
Rlnehart.  Nathan  H..  388-40-0615 
Rlshavy.  Richard  F..  471-36-6910 
Ritterpusch.  David,  214-38-5110 
Robb,  George  F,.  281-36-9000 
Robbins.  Jerry  E.,  421-50-5537 
Roberson,  Eugene  H.,  539-32-0527 
Roberts,  Donald  W..  104-32-5200 
Roberts,  Frank  E.,  452-48-3187 
Roberts,  Kenneth  J.,  157-30-5399 
Roberts.  McKenzle  C,  410-66-8119 
Roberts,  Worth  C,  435-54-9091 
Robinson,  Charles  A.,  461-60-5375 
Robinson,  Paul  J..  186-32-4254 
Rockers,  David  J.,  472-40-7495 
Rodgers,  Don  C,  247-60-2790 
Rodriguez,  Juan  A.,  581-46-5001 
Rogers,  John  W.,  563-58-9321 
Romero,  Robert.  096-28-8731 
Rose.  Jackie  T..  413-50-5374 
Rosenbaum.  Fred  L..  444-40-0877 
Rosentritt,  Joseph,  453-50-8358 
Ross,  Chester  Q.,  431-66-6495 
Roth,  Harrison  T.,  489-46-9517 
RounsavUle,  Bill  B..  425-78-6954 
Rousseau,  Thomas  H.,  093-32-3955 
Ruff,  Bobby  K..  249-50-7695 
Rule,  Stephen  W.,  007-34-3791 
Rushing,  Kermit  L.,  428-58-3199 
Russo,  Alfonse  F..  021-30-7340 
Ryan.  E>onald  G..  291-36-7024 
Ryland.  WUliam  J..  421-44-4070 
Sadlon,  Michael  R..  043-34-8872 
Saenz,  Raul  O.,  525-78-0200 
Samia,  Roger  G.,  010-30-3429 
Samuel,  Arthur  R.,  403-48-3577 
Sandberg,  Gary  R,.  523-48-6436 
Sarajian,  Jay,  188-34-4996 
Satterfield,  James,  251-62-6589 
Sawyer,  Paul  E.,  263-52-2748 
Schmerse,  Hans  J.,  528-48-8957 
Schneider,  WUliam,  046-34-8515 
Schoen,  F.  E.,  3«7-36-6392 
Schultz.  Eric  P..  375-30-0421 
Schumacher,  John  C,  332-26-3222 
Schumacher,  John  R.,  517-40-7813 
Schwachenwald,  R..  284-30-7958 
Schwimmer.  Ray  A..  346-34-9625 
Scoates,  Wesley  M.,  264-56-1662 
Scott,  Raymond  B.,  414-50-2438 
Scrivner.  Lee  A..  728-09-7455 
Sears,  Charles  L.,  332-34-8980 
Seekamp.  Henry  C.  064-32-3799 
Selby.  John  R..  302-34-9373 
SeU,  Jon  R.,  480-40-1442 
Semldey-VelazQuez,  E.,  581-62-3998 
Sharpe,  Emanuel  M.,  069-30-7210 
Shea,  Thomas  J.,  483-42-9415 
Sheetz,  Ronald  L.,  165-32-5505 
Sheppard,  Donald  J.,  119-24-8119 
Sherden,  John  P.,  003-28-7402 
Sherman,  Alan  H.,  136-26-6020 
SherrUl,  Lawrence,  252-64-3963 
Shiner,  Clyde  R.,  540-38-4678 
Shockley,  Paul  N.,  251-62-5750 
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Shoemaker,  Douglas,  165-32-5002 
Shoemaker,  James  R.,  406-48-0039 
Shoff.  James  W.,  179-32-8218 
Shondel,  John  S..  297-34-6565 
Shryock.  Kenneth.  J..  562-50-2434 
Shuff,  Thomas  K.,  407-40-6885 
Shuler.  John  A.,  248-64-«682 
ShuU,  Joseph  T.,  173-30-3071 
Sieben.  David  H.,  471-38-7522 
Sieminski.  Adam  C,  179-28-9046 
SUvelra,  Joseph,  557-52-5192 
SUverberg,  Gary  H.,  296-30-3441 
Simard,  Uonel  R.,  003-24-4138 
Simpson,  Monroe  E.,  447-34-4820 
Simpson,  WUliam  S..  173-26-6283 
Sims,  Lynn  L.,  227-46-3770 
Sims.  Michael  E.,  254-56-3631 
Six,  David  W.,  518-46-0095 
Six,  Raymond  A.,  479-36-7237 
Skaggs.  Richard  C,  513-30-3166 
Skipper.  Hal  R..  423-38-7815 
Smlrcich.  Ronald  J..  535-36-4154 
Smith.  Alvln  K.,  402-48-3560 
Smith,  Arnold,  401-42-7667 
Smith,  Avery  S.,  428-80-3656 
Smith,  David  E.,  205-30-8317 
Smith,  Delbert  L.,  306-42-9609 
Smith,  Harry  B.,  223-46-2543 
Smith,  Jack  P.,  349-24-4664 
Smith,  Jackie  W.,  408-62-5726 
Smith,  John  C,  528-40-0862 
Smith,  John  W.,  245-56-9418 
Smith.  Mose.  433-52-3190 
Smith.  Richard  M..  372-36-6314 
Smith.  Ronald  J.,  218-42-3534 
Smith,  Terre  M.,  342-60-6907 
Smith,  Victor  W.,  256-48-2394 
Snyder,  Michael  B..  263-54-1351 
Snyder.  WUliam  B..  509-42-6443 
Socha.  John  W..  040-34-2815 
Soderstrom.  Robert.  506-42-1462 
Sommer.  Ronald  R..  213-38-9510 
Sonnler.  David  J..  434-54-8946 
Someson.  Clay  F.,  501-32-2560 
Soto.  Raul.  449  54-8269 
Sova.  James  J.,  377-38-5920 
Spain.  Charles  F..  364-42-0962 
Speck.  Thomas  L..  514-40-2136 
Spoon.  Olen  A..  250-56-0782 
Sprague.  David  B.,  433-62-0625 
Sprague.  John  C.  260-66-2632 
Sprengeler.  Ronald.  390-38-4110 
Squler.  Nolan  H..  450-82-6044 
Stanlforth.  Bruce  J..  296-36-1272 
Stansf  leld,  Richard,  036-26-4853 
Steed,  Howard  S.,  411-58-3766 
Steele,  WUliam  J.,  256-60-0081 
Stem,  Francis  J.,  144-34-1799 
Stephens,  Rufus,  263-58-4821 
Stephenson,  Francis,  426-84-8409 
Stevens,  Thomas  G.,  285-34-1565 
Stevenson,  Lawrence,  454-58-7710 
Stewart,  Earl  J.,  360-32-5605 
Stlefvater,  Dennis,  505-38-6641 
StlKllch,  Jacob  J..  390-38-2855 
Stltes.  Harold  E..  529-40-3353 
Stofft.  Robert  E.,  503-36-2365 
Stone,  Eric  L..  239-62-1442 
Stralton,  John  S.,  239-62-0709 
Strieker,  Antony  E.,  446-40-2986 
Stricklen,  WUliam.  220-36-2190 
Stricklett,  Ronald.  506-40-9879 
Struck.  Roger  R..  391-34-5845 
Suller.  Cornelius  W..  388-38-3158 
Sullivan.  Charles  B..  211-30-1499 
Sullivan.  James  T.,  166-34-8386 
SummervUle.  H.  M..  401-56-0361 
Sutter.  Richard  L..  554-56-0917 
Swanson.  Walter  W.,  036-26-9328 
Swartzbaugh,  George,  060-30-5919 
Sweet,  E>ana  R.,  005-40-7412 
Swenson,  Fred  A.,  471-42-0757 
Taber,  Robert  J.,  308-34-7293 
Talley,  Rayford  E..  424-48-9737 
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Tandy.  John  A..  488-46-0739 
Tarabini.  John  W..  547-50-4233 
Taranto.  Joseph  A..  436-50-5794 
Taylor,  James  C,  461-56-2137 
Taylor.  James  D..  411-62-5254 
Taylor.  Merle  A..  007-36-2361 
Thach.  Joseph  E.,  135-32-0855 
Thomason.  James  A..  411-52-5023 
Thompson,  John  E.,  243-54-1914 
Thompson,  Kelly,  401-54-6306 
Thrash,  Clarence  H.,  256-58-0164 
Tlbbetts,  Edward  R..  299-26-2716 
Tilzey,  Edward  E.,  516-42-3279 
•nppetts,  Isaac  T..  520-34-6811 
Tlustos,  Wesley  D.,  503-36-9034 
Toomey,  Kevin  P.,  068-36-8731 
Tota,  Conrad  C,  132-26-1106 
Towle,  Donald  E.,  006-34-3634 
Town,  James  A.,  376-44-3334 
Toye,  David  J.,  035-34-6804 
Trang.  Myron  L.,  516-40-1774 
Trauth,  John  F.,  500-40-3794 
Trickett,  Frederick,  029-28-7190 
Trotter,  Clarence  R.,  410-58-7914 
Troxler.  Paul  D..  579-50-4003 
Tucker.  Donald  V.,  410-50-8874 
Tumage,  Everett  J.,  491-36-3366 
Turner.  James  L.,  460-70-6761 
Turpln.  William  P.,  131-28-6777 
Twardowski.  Charles.  221-26-0953 
TyndaU.  David  R.,  246-60-5251 
Ugarte,  Alfonso  J.,  192-34-7248 
UUrich,  John  T.  381-34-2659 
Ulmet,  OUver  D.,  332-30-6222 
Ulrich,  Ronald  L.  550-58-3074 
Underwood,  Edward  R.,  576-38-3868 
Unger,  WUUam  D.,  179-32-8954 
UpdUce.  Michael  L..  378-44-9358 
Vanhouten,  Arthur  L.,  511-36-0107 
Vann,  Harry  J.,  247-46-8943 
Vasquez,  Frank  545-48-1582 
Vaughan,  Randall  B..  224-44-7149 
Vecchiotti,  Robert  099-32-6829 
Vertenten,  Jeffrey  347-32-8088 
Vick.  Norman  K..  456-80-8849 
Vincent.  Robert  D..  008-26-0707 
Vinson,  DarreU  W.,  454-64-0933 
Voelker,  WUliam  J.,  060-32-4004 
Volvedich.  Benedict  438-42-5705 
Volhontseff.  M.  V..  561-44-6017 
Vondracek.  Paul  F..  501-42-7228 
Voss.  Didrik  A..  079-34-5628 
Wade.  Edwin  E.,  510-36-4245 
Wagner,  aifford  C.  281-30-1738 
Wagner.  James  M..  209-30-6604 
Wales.  Krlstian  L..  532-40-0329 
Walker.  Charles  M..  426-76-4894 
WaUier.  Harry  C,  260-60-5894 
Walker,  WiUlam  J.,  261-44-3894 
Walruff ,  Richard  G..  543-42-0906 
Walsh.  Peter  J.,  139-30-3651 
Warden,  James  F.,  685-03-9941 
Wargo,  Rowland  M..  049-26-8562 
Warner.  John  J.  544-34-0548 
Warren.  Earl  F.,  183-32-4367 
Warren.  Robert  A..  336-28-6489 
Warren.  Robert  L..  226-64-6087 
Wassom.  Shirley  D..  409-62-6663 
Watkins.  Charles  P..  439-58-9005 
Watson.  Dolan  R..  434-54-2230 
Webb.  Jack  C.  436-76-8605 
Weber.  Patrick  M..  331-33-8099 
Weber.  Robert  M..  475-42-9705 
Weekley.  Gene  R..  235-62-1095 
Weidner.  Robert  H.,  133-30-6901 
Weigandt,  Daniel  R.,  287-36-3058 
Weiss,  Thomas  G..  431-72-6542 
Welch.  Mark  R..  535-38-2890 
Welsh.  Vernon  R..  620-36-1939 
Werner,  David  R..  448-34-5431 
Wessel.  Walter  L..  563-46-2622 
Weymouth.  Robert  G.,  006-32-3532 
White,  Dennis  D.,  576-36-7022 
Whittlngton.  John  S..  418-52-1244 


Wicks.  Guy  T..  054-34-5380 
Wilhelm.  Richard  D..  432-76-4081 
Wllkerson.  James  N..  449-60-7032 
WiUiams.  Michael  J..  205-34-4366 
WUliams.  Stewart  D..  188-32-3851 
Williams.  Thomas  A..  414-80-3150 
WiUiamson.  Richard,  241-62-0456 
WUlie,  Robert  J..  476-28-6899 
WUson.  John  A..  299-28-5969 
WinnUie.  Richard  P..  478-38-3254 
Wise.  WUliam  F..  420-44-9005 
Wlttemund.  Robert  A..  528-54-5990 
Wolkow.  Michael  C.  094-32-7513 
WoodaU.  George  R..  518-46-4680 
Woodruff,  John  W.,  444-34-9272 
Woodward.  James  W..  292-32-9873 
WoolforiL.  Robert.  362-60-9562 
Woolverton.  Paul  P..  433-66-8515 
Worthlngton,  Henry,  449-48-2196 
Wouters.  David  A..  387-34-5002 
Wright.  Kenneth  R..  413-50-3800 
Wright.  Rodney  L.,  369-38-6146 
Wyatthenry,  L.,  228-56-2269 
Wyrsch,  Edward  J.,  142-34-3621 
Yarbrough,  James  D.,  429-60-1666 
York,  KUe.  Jr.,  525-76-6843 
Young,  Peter  A..  117-32-1065 
Youngblood,  James  E.,  249-56-5924 
Zandee,  Paul  V.,  371-30-5167 
Zlgo.  Paul  E..  138-32-3202 
Zlmmer.  Donald  E.,  376-40-2899 
Zimmerman,  Mark  A.,  571-52-9866 

CHATLAIM 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Anderson.  John  E..  468-34-5611 
Bolton.  Paul  J..  039-22-1888 
Brooks.  Clarence  M..  242-50-1180 
Campbell.  David  E..  523-32-8328 
Campbell.  Jesse  R..  452-60-1726 
Carr.  Ronald  J..  513-28-3910 
Carter,  James  A..  499-38-5307 
Coward.  Jack  E..  461-52-0091 
CresweU.  Carl  E.,  377-34-9578 
Dobson,  Thomas  E.,  536-32-4198 
Friedman,  Naftall,  345-32-3233 
Gilmore.  Edson  G..  540-40-1212 
Gnewuch,  Donald  E..  393-32-2833 
Hayes,  Robert  U,  400-46-4180 
Helm,  Richard  L.,  302-24-2657 
Hess.  Cameron  M..  231-30-9655 
Hyers,  WUliam  D..  259-64-3179 
KUpatrick.  Ebb  G..  255-44-7243 
Kinsler.  Arthur  W..  340-30-1364 
Ledum.  Clare  H..  536-34-5596 
Lindbergh,  Paul  O..  077-28-3694 
Lockle.  Charles  G..  434-52-4612 
Lovell.  Gene  H..  407-48-9626 
Magee.  Robert  W..  489-38-2576 
Mahn.  David  P..  012-32-2399 
Martin.  Donald  N..  255-52-8837- 
McLellan,  Charles  A.,  425-56-3420 
Oppenhelm.  Henry.  117-30-0683 
Orr,  Norman  J..  466-58-2421 
Owens.  Clifford  W.,  305-38-7902 
Pankuch.  Leonard  E..  510-36-0966 
Parker.  Carroll  L..  497-38-1967 
Pierce.  James  E..  020-30-7204 
Pollto,  Victor  v..  069-20-1026 
Richard.  Kenneth  W..  437-52-3967 
RusseU.  John  E..  428-60-6130 
Sauer.  John  A..  493-44-7437 
Seldel,  Andrew  B..  459-62-0950 
Shannon.  Richard  J..  338-28-2803 
Slppel.  Bernard  S..  389-40-0578 
Smith,  Ronald  W..  229-38-3048 
Stelncross.  George.  492-42-9284 
Street.  James  W..  428-66-6436 
Tschatschula.  M..  461-42-2924 
Veal.  David  L..  424-48-7460 
Wall.  Fred  M..  252-62-3455 
Wilkens.  James  D..  506-38-5229 
WiUiams.  Alvln  N..  721-03-1939 
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ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson.  Marjorie.  374-42-2692 
Antalosky,  Stephen.  186-32-7022 
Asquith.  Nancy  A..  073-30-4947 
Bilyeu.  Mary  E..  498-36-4437 
Bonczewskl.  Jean  K..  573-64-4215 
Bowland,  William  J..  018-28-7577 
Cammermeyer.  M..  220-40-5392 
Cooper.  Mary  S..  403-58-2360 
Dash.  Loretta  A..  144-28-7430 
Eason.  Seward  L..  254-46-7697 
Edwards.  Constance.  418-58-5758 
Edwards.  John  L..  241-44-4496 
Oero,  Nancy  V..  279-32-9930 
Glbbens.  Dorothy  J..  314-24-5821 
Gomes.  Elizabeth.  013-30-5370 
Goodrich.  Nancy  A..  388-36-7132 
Gosselin.  Patrice.  018-30-4068 
Ounn.  Omega,  254-64-5893 
Hall.  Mary  A..  456-34-4843 
Harris.  Dorothy.  298-34-4100 
Hasler.  Thelma  J..  268-28-4180 
Hemelstrand,  Walter.  507-40-2896 
Hodges.  Beth  S..  532-38-4984 
Hollfield.  Irene.  452-60-6298 
Holodlloff.  Frances.  011-26-8814 
Jeffers.  Norma  J..  401-56-3930 
KlUebrew.  Carolyn.  481-42-0108 
Kutchoodon,  E..  202-24-7201 
Lamb.  James  O.,  008-24-9013 
Lynch.  Mary  V..  131-28-4365 
Mann.  LUa  M..  446-38-9297 
Margwarth,  Theodore,  323-28-0043 
Matteson,  Charles  L..  515-36-8322 
McMaster.  Joan.  206-24-3150 
Natzke.  Patricia  J..  388-38-6725 
Neff.  Helen  L..  127-34-6712 
Nobles,  Larrie  P.,  544-44-8710 
Pauli.  Alma  L..  445-36-8715 
Perkins,  Mary  J.,  409-60-8672 
Perry,  Leslie  G..  535-42-3239 
Price.  Dennis  D..  496-38-1274 
PricewUliams.  Joan,  423-50-4785 
Ramirez-Saldana,  Aid,  582-48-9986 
Robertson.  Robert  H..  107-28-6742 
Rollins.  WUhelmina.  180-26-9624 
Rudd.  Artis  C.  251-56-6864 
Sandeckl.  Rose  M..  050-32-0045 
Schotz,  Helen  C.  452-56-9754 
Schweller.  Erllnda,  526-44-9704 
SUo.  Helen  M..  339-34-6775 
Sims.  Billis  D..  460-40-1297 
Smith.  Thomas,  507-50-0236 
Southard,  Margaret.  006-22-3974 
Strubinger.  Bernard,  161-34-3357 
Symes,  Olgs  S.,  010-26-1648 
Thompson,  Edythe  D.,  468-50-2872 
Tripp,  Kenneth  P..  123-18-3927 
TutUe.  Norma  J..  507-42-8731 
Ward.  Delores  I..  520-32-0618 
Wehba.  Kathleen  A..  454-50-6414 
Wilson.  Kathleen  R.,  182-26-9866 
Woodling.  Gayle  M.,  209-28-7339 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  coloTiel 
Bernard,  Kenneth  E.,  305-32-0350 
Blackburn,  Benjamin,  033-30-3544 
Bresnick,  Lawrence,  495-42-7342 
Buzby,  John  H..  006-38-1188 
Cancro,  James  J.,  107-30-4782 
Carpenter.  John  B.,  516-46-5079 
Caruth.  Lawrence  G.,  195-30-6641 
Clausen,  Howard  W.,  022-30-8774 
Cobb,  Charles  M.,  487-44-3875 
Cohen,  Stephen  M..  111-30-0275 
Curro,  Joseph  A.,  018-32-3560 
Disano.  Joseph  L..  037-26-4061 
Evans.  Thomas  A..  168-20-5593 
Farber.  Paul  A..  060-30-6678 
George.  William  H.,  462-62-1308 
Hall,  Robert  A..  465-74-3868 
Herdeg,  John  W..  155-30-8222 
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Holdeman,  George  R..  316-34-3966 
Hunter.  William  E..  722-12-6302 
Hyman.  Stephen  A..  241-72-1055 
Johnson.  William  L..  410-60-8090 
Kowtm.  Ronald  J..  295-38-1881 
Kraft.  Thomas  E..  472-46-2677 
Kramer.  Seymour.  064-32-2155 
Levlnson.  Philip  D..  187-32-6450 
Maciol.  Eugene  V..  105-30-9983 
Mailshanker.  Paul  A..  166-28-6077 
Marshall.  Thomas.  403-48-6424 
Martin.  Paul  J..  484-54-5141 
Meehan.  Patrick  M..  506-40-4515 
Meling.  Gary  N..  351-30-1809 
Moore.  Raybum  A..  491-40-8430 
Murray.  Granville  A..  408-60-1922 
Nersaslan.  Robert  R.,  017-32-7311 
PetruziUo.  Michael.  082-24-3194 
Pittman,  Marvin  B..  255-58-7079 
Rabom.  George  W.,  264-66-7016 
Ramlow.  William  A..  323-32-4111 
Sanchez-Baez.  Raul.  583-07-5156 
Schoenbrodt.  P..  212-44-4406 
Schulgen.  James  F..  450-64-2358 
Shaw.  Benjamin  F..  242-40-9643 
Shearer.  Robert  J..  409-58-9134 
Trufant.  Lawrence  A..  030-36-0377 
Warfleld.  David  K..  226-44-9116 
Warrick.  David  L..  536-36-1942 
Weinberg.  Jacob  E..  517-36-1659 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abrahams.  Lawrence.  241-48-8608 
AiU.  John  F..  508-50-5820 
Barbee.  John  Y..  407-54-9164 
Beesley.  Craig  C.  277-40-4565 
Bloomquist.  R..  515-40-3516 
Botkin.  William  M..  506-54-1554 
Buckman.  James  F..  534-38-3036 
Buttars.  Jack  A..  529-40-3241 
Campbell.  Malcolm  K..  481-22-7168 
Chen.  Tehong,  T..  058-44-5288 
Clark.  Richard  D..  410-70-3389 
Conner.  David  C,  436-58-2660 
Dawson.  John  B..  098-40-5415 
Diefenthal,  Helmut.  473-60-4096 
Dunham.  Douglas  A..  291-32-0548 
Elkins.  Irving  B..  237-68-8881 
Ford.  John  S..  007-38-5830 
Fox.  Robert  I..  581-88-1171 
Gorospe.  Sofia  G..  296-46-8928 
Gross.  Gary  L..  053-32-9723 
Helton.  William  C.  261-66-9775 
Kobs.  Darcey  G..  459-56-0582 
Krewet.  Frank  A..  489-50-8797 
Lee.  Uriel  A..  095-32-7141 
Lousteau.  Jeffrey  M..  438-58-5276 
Margolis.  Carmi  Z..  100-32-1987 
MUler.  Richard  A..  570-54-3259 
Oettinger.  Carl  W..  200-34-0865 
Olmsted.  Charles  M..  431-88-5784 
Pollock.  Maurice.  119-26-8136 
Porter.  Richard  I..  503-32-9629 
Ramos.  Miguel  A.,  581-58-1931 
Rock,  WUllam  A..  449-66-7605 
Santana,  Hector  B..  124-44-1040 
Scott.  Thomas  S..  160-32-6152 
Shlvely.  Robert  A..  356-34-6451 
Smith.  Alvln  K.  264-42-8339 
Souders.  Stuart  A.,  506-48-0989 
Thurman..  Thomas  R..  485-50-7643 
WatU.  Clark  C.  452-58-2989 
Wong.  John  S.,  050-46-7461 
Yoselof f.  Lee  D..  569-60-5284 
Young.  James  R.,  234-62-7780 

MZDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Allen.  Hugh  C  254-60-0583 
Anderson.  John  D..  506-40-6989 
Armstrong,  Cleve  E..  533-40-6204 
Baldwin.  Gerald  R..  531-36-0462 
Balfour.  Warren  R.,  512-34-7525 
Ball.  Douglas  B..  578-58-2315 


Barnes.  Walter  L..  722-05-3109 
Benadum.  Edaon  L..  296-32-7364 
Bertz.  Thomas  G..  174-30-0259 
Biggar.  Robert  E..  004-38-6542 
Black.  Thomas  M..  261-46-4099 
Burke.  Walter  D..  014-30-1112 
Bush.  Roy  L..  433-48-9593 
Butterfield.  William..  504-28-0679 
Canino,  Victor  M..  255-62-8024 
Carroll.  Charles  J..  0217-30-2315 
Chambers.  Venard  K..  313-30-4634 
Ciccone.  Francis  P..  153-34-3084 
Clagett.  Donald  C.  501-34-5240 
Clark.  Irwin..  026-28-4843 
Clark.  Jimmie  C.  463-62-7512 
Cleary.  Emmet  J..  341-28-4751 
Conkle,  Ronald  G.,  276-30-8203 
Conway.  Brian  J..  146-30-5107 
Cooper.  Gary  B..  405-54-9952 
Cox.  Arlie..  442-38-3066 
Davis.  Leslie  H..  245-64-6015 
Davison.  Barry  L..  150-28-9538 
Denno.  Gordon  J..  473-42-7678 
Dolliver.  Richard  E..  556-56-2158 
Donlon,  Richard  A.,  092-30-9362 
Ellis.  John  E..  420-42-6378 
Fitzpatrick.  Alan  J..  012-28-0071 
Fleming.  John  R..  401-60-2411 
Ford.  John  P.,  151-30-9951 
Fukumara,  Richard  A..  576-34-1450 
Furtado.  Daniel  E..  563-60-9596 
Giachini.  Walter  R..  573-52-3192 
Ginn.  Robert  L..  424-48-8341 
Gray.  Willard  P..  531-32-7875 
Haas.  Garry.  432-74-6807 
Hadden.  Donald  R..  254-60-4322 
Halloran  Joel  E..  080-26-8489 
Hammersley.  Donald.  542-44-7793 
Harmon.  Edward  W.,  401-56-9952 
Horton.  Gary  R..  376-42-2584 
Howlett.  John  L..  388-36-9295 
Hoxsey,  George  E..  537-30-0008 
Hudson.  Billy  G..  432-76-1228 
Huggins.  Jerry  D..  533-32-1501 
Humphries.  Robert  D..  250-54-0598 
Hurst.  Lowell  J..  411-56-3957 
Iverson.  Donn  A..  502-36-6045 
Jackson.  Cecil  E..  418-50-0695 
Jager.  Eldon  J..  540-46-8317 
Jonasson.  Jon  F..  543-38-1991 
Jones.  James  D..  455-62-0217 
Josten.  David  A..  508-42-7934 
Karlsberg,  Howard  A..  023-28-7316 
Kennedy.  Richard  H.,  049-32-8235 
Kiley.  John  P..  052-32-0357 
Kirkpatrick.  H.  C,  441-40-2776 
Lane.  John  T..  003-30-0360 
Uoyd.  Arthur  R.,  174-30-8917 
Martin.  Robert  D..  059-28-6241 
May.  James  Jr..  177-32-0562 
McDaniels.  Melvin  B..  434-48-9713 
McLane.  Noel  G..  476-38-0309 
McLeod.  Larry  C,  291-32-1390 
McMuUen.  William  V..  283-34-4623 
McWilliams.  Alfred.  521-46-3460 
Mintz.  Stanley  I..  117-32-8472 
Montone.  Eugene  J..  166-28-1206 
Moody.  Michael  A.,  447-34-8099 
Morse,  John  T.,  572-42-0326 
Moses,  Gerald  R.,  324-32-1658 
Newman,  Tedford  C.  432-64-8460 
Obomy,  Larry  S.,  512-40-9511 
O'Dockerty.  Michael.  068-34-6088 
Page.  WiUiam  W..  239-52-8166 
Patrick.  Harry  A..  267-52-9777 
Peppier,  Richard  D.,  144-34-5621 
Perkins.  Ralph  M..  543-36-4868 
Perry.  Preston  R..  561-52-2406 
Ponds.  Otis  D..  262-50-0461 
Posner.  Donald  M..  261-46-2744 
RUey.  William  W..  407-46-2512 
Ross.  Robert  F..  046-28-7640 
Rudi.  John  E..  541-34-2578 
Rufener.  Frederick,  300-34-7161 
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Rylant.  William  G..  420-52-3646 
Sharman.  William  M..  423-44-7403 
Shotts.  Jack  P..  417-46-7217 
Shriver.  Harry  L..  521-52-0298 
Smith.  Richard  H..  163-30-5124 
Sorber.  Charles  A..  202-30-6883 
Speicher.  William  P..  555-46-0062 
Spencer.  Richard  K.,  507-44-2025      ' 
Squires.  John  P..  528-38-1691 
Starcher.  Barry  C.  432-72-0105 
Steckler.  Jay.  255-84-0692 
Stevens.  Duane  D..  484-34-4553 
Sullivan.  Marvin  D..  427-70-9801 
Thompson.  Billy  W..  428-58-2519 
Troutman.  Lawrence.  201-26-6848 
Vanvranken,  Edwin.  566-44-3269 
Warren.  Richard  A..  481-50-4163 
White.  Phillip  D..  478-40-1896 
Whitney.  James  I..  533-38-2635 
Williams.  Ranee.  537-34-3874 
Wilson.  Clarence.  429-64-9766 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson.  Dorothy  M..  529-62-6168 
Dewton.  Ruth  E..  151-28-4872 
Estrella.  Ennedy.  489-48-4983 
Huston.  Mary  H..  253-62-3452 
Mills,  Judith  A.  411-70-5499 

VFTKRINARY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Barco.  Aron  G..  242-50-4771 
Billups.  Leonard  H..  228-46-3539 
Clark.  Keith  A..  456-72-1513 
Maloney.  Stephen  J..  316-38-5988 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  591.  593  and 
594: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Carson.  William  E..  140-24-3567 
Gavan.  David  T..  100-28-4161 
Hall.  William  M..  218-12-2387 
Martyak.  Anthony  P..  208-34-0017 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  appointment  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Baker.  Thomas  B..  215-32-4906 
Craig  Lois  H..  408-46-1233 
Donovan,  Edward  J.,  070-20-6745 
Durbin.  Samuel  E..  271-28-3110 
Pusco,  George  M..  045-24-3040 
Legros.  Thomas  J.,  424-22-8977 
Megorden,  PhUlp  C.  472-26-7814 
Mullln.  Mark  B..  140-26-9465 
Puckett.  Harold  W.,  412-58-4191 
Ramey.  Jack  D.,  414-46-6949 
Schneider.  Richard.  153-24-7353 
Sheridan.  Max  P..  516-42-3056 
Upton,  Frederick  R.,  154-30-9883 
Williams.  Byron  A..  516-34-0579 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Alexander,  John  R.,  563-58-7973 
Argo,  Charles  R.,  412-60-0589 
Arnold,  Jack  E..  427-66-0281 
Babin.  Ben  B..  434-56-4708 
Barber.  John  T..  058-30-0386 
Bish.  WiUiam  P..  383-34-0161 
Byrne.  Robert  J..  091-34-0479 
Chandler.  James  H..  420-40-2367 
Connolly.  John  P..  101-28-9348 
Foley.  Gordon  D.,  519-34-6779 
Garcia-Correa,  Jose,  580-64-5880 
Garland,  Joseph  C,  435-46-0696 
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Garrett.  George  T..  564-60-4718 
Hasko.  Matthew  J..  122-30-3758 
Hopson.  Floyd  J..  415-68-9966 
Humphrey.  John  C.  245-50-5663 
Irby.  Henry  E..  426-66-1065 
Kempton.  John  P..  155-30-7794 
Mason.  Bobby  S..  410-38-8583 
Murdock.  Benton  D..  470-42-1277 
Nelson.  John  W..  036-24-3548 
Pena.  Gllberto  S..  467-46-6848 
Pettlt.  Noel  R..  186-30-0333 
Radice.  Anthony  D..  149-26-0882 
Seymour.  Joel  W..  252-52-3698 
Stark.  Allen  L..  488-44-9451 
Stiefvater.  Bruce  W..  505-38-6641 
Tippetts.  Isaac  T..  520-34-6811 
Trim.  Jerry  L..  312-34-7225 
Vertrees.  Robert  W..  519-44-2766 
Webber.  James  Q..  415-52-8865 
Wheatley.  Kenneth  M..  218-40-5696 
Zapanta.  Albert  C.  573-48-8020 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

T'o  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Vander  Zyl.  Sharon.  478-50-4669 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Huggins.  Phillip  K..  248-44-3544 
Hutchinson,  Thomas..  386-40-2138 
Mays.  Anthony  W..  467-36-6220 
Scanlon.  Leo  J..  426-36-5360 
Wilson.  Janet  A..  139-28-5427 
Yawn.  Victor  W..  428-90-2002 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

T'o  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Shriver.  Harry  L..  521-52-0298 
In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  commanders  on  the 
line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  captain,  pursuant  to  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624.  subject 
to   qualifications   therefor   as   provided   by 
law: 

unrestricted  line  OFFICER 

Captain 
Addicott.  Raymond  Walter 
Alcom.  Wendell  Reed 
Althouse.  Thomas  Stephenson 
Andrews.  Larry  Joe 
Anselmo,  Philip  Shepard 
Amest,  Charles  Sherman 
Bailey.  Eugene  Rldgeway 
Balrd.  Don  Wilson 
Barbour.  Richard  Elwood 
Barker,  Charles  Milton 
Barr,  Robert  Kenney.  Jr. 
Bartolomei.  Marino  James 
Benepe.  John  Wesley 
Benson.  Perry  SouthaU 
Black.  Phillip  Ray 
Blumberg.  Lawrence  Bertram 
Bower,  Johns  Hollls,  Jr. 
Bradshaw,  WUton  Drexel 
Brierley.  Roc  Michael 
Brown.  Barry  Lewis 
Brown,  Lorln  W. 
Byers,  John  Arthur 
Cablk,  Steven  Richard 
Callahan,  Joseph  Edward 
Callahan,  Paul  Lawrence 
Carlson,  John  Algot 
Carney.  James  Allen 
Carswell,  Herschell  Ronald 
Catlett,  William  Jackson,  II 
Chesser,  Marvin  Brooks,  Jr. 
Christeiuen,  Edward  Louis 
Clark.  David  George 
Collman.  Charles  Bonham 
Connolly.  Michael  Brian 
Conway.  Frank  Mark.  Ill 
Cox.  John  Hannan 
Craig,  Kenneth  Grant 


Crumly.  Jerry  Maclean 
Cybal.  Harvey  John 
Davis.  Curtis  Christopher.  Jr. 
Davis,  Edward  Anthony 
Davis.  John  Paul.  Jr. 
Davis.  Richard  Clinton 
Dill.  Donald  Lloyd 
Doll.  Robert  James 
Downs.  Charles  Patrick 
Duchesne.  Robert  Edward 
Dunton.  Lewis  Warren.  III. 
Durbin.  James  Lanius.  Jr. 
Edgar.  James  Raun.  Jr. 
Ellis,  George  Jeremiah 
Ellis.  Wright  Hoover 
Emerson.  Norman  Perry 
Estell.  William  Andrew,  Jr. 
Ewert.  Lawrence  Edward 
Fenno.  Ted  Perley 
FMjak.  Theodore,  Jr. 
Finn.  Edward  Stephen 
Fimback.  James  Donald 
Pltrell.  Stuart  James 
Fitzpatrick.  Donald  Joseph 
Flanagan,  Alan  Brian 
Frost.  David  Eugene 
Puller.  Robert  Davis 
Futch.  Charles  Abt>ott 
Gaines.  Willaim  Andrew 
Gastrock.  Barry  Allen 
Giuffreda.  Robert  Noel 

Gray.  Myron  Paul 

Green.  William  Jennings.  Jr. 

Greene.  James  Bernard.  Jr. 

Greeson.  Tommy  Darell 

Groman.  Alphonse  Winslow.  Jr. 

Grotenhuis.  John  Henry 

Grunwald.  Gerald  Max 

Gudmunson.  Charles  Edward 

Gullett.  Fred  Wayne 

Hall.  Thomas  Forrest 

Hanzel.  Joseph  A..  Jr. 

Hauck.  Frederick  Hamilton 

Hawley.  John  Garland 

Hechtman.  Robert  William 

Heidt.  John  Harry 

Helms.  Hugh  William 

Hendrick.  William  Smith 

Henry.  Russell  Jones 

Hicks.  Robert  Louis 

Hicks.  William  Uoyd 

Hinson.  Thomas  Paul 

Hltchbom.  James  Brian 

Hodge.  Henderson  Alison.  Ill 

Holly.  Richard  Warren 

Hughes.  Michael  Bryant 

Hunt.  Etonald  Bayard 

Hyland.  John  Joseph,  III 

Jackson.  Grady  Lee 

Jones,  Robert  Eugene 

Jordan.  Wesley  Earl.  Jr. 

Joyner.  James  Dietrich 

Kaup.  Karl  Lee 

Kehrli.  Lynn  Clifford 

Kelly,  John  Patrick 

Kicker.  Charles  Kenneth 

Kiseljack.  Charles 

Kleyn.  Frederick  Gilbert.  Ill 

Klintworth,  Philip  George 

Koontz,  Ronald  Lee 

Koradlski.  Robert  Edward 

Kotchka.  Jerry  Allen 

Kronz.  James  Cyril 

Krupp.  Marvin  Mack 

Lantzer.  Lawrence  Arthur 

Laplante,  John  Baptiste 

Layton.  David  Ralph 

Lee,  Richard  Neyman 

Lewis.  Frederick  Lance 

Lewis.  Robert  Joseph 

Little.  Edwards  Sanford 

Lockett,  Joseph  Louis,  III 

Lombardo.  Stephen  William 

Loser.  Margit  Marilee 


1800 

Luke,  John  Davidson 
Lynch,  James  Richard 
Lynch,  Thomas  Charles 
Lynch,  Thomas  John 
MacOregor,  John  Andrew 
Mallen,  Frank  Harshman 
Mamane,  Joseph  Peter 
Marsh,  Larry  Roy 
Marshall,  James  Allen 
Mason,  John  Allen 
Mathiowetz,  Donald  Ray 
Maxey,  Fred,  Jr. 
McCammon,  Peter  Leverlch 
McElmurry,  Joe  Allen 
McKay,  John  Norman 
Merrill,  Hugh  Anthony 
Michaux,  Richard  Wehunt 
Moessner,  Paul  Carl 
Montgomery,  Robert  Andrew 
Morln.  Thomas  Eugene 
Morrison,  Vance  Hallam 
Moynihan,  Brian  Oeorge 
Mulford,  Michael  Linden 
Murphy,  Jerome  Thomas 
Myers,  Thomas  Andrew 
Narciso,  John  Anthony 
Nash,  John  MltcheU 
Niederstadt,  Robert  Orant 
Nitschke,  Richard  Neal 
Nolan,  Donald  Edward 
Oakes,  Charles  White 
Oetlnger,  Mark 
Okeson,  James  Clifford 
Olson.  Phillip  Roger 
Owens,  William  Arthur 
Palma,  Richard  John 
Payne.  Joseph  Carroll 
Pedislch.  Paul  Everett 
Peterson,  Robert  William 
Petrucci,  Richard  Joseph 
Pettyjohn,  James  Robert 
Plath.  Richard  Neil 
Poole,  Richard  James 
Price,  Lawrence  Howe 
Pryzby,  Stanley  John 
Quast.  Philip  Michael 
Raggett,  Michael  Mark 
Reader.  Robert  James 
Reason,  Joseph  Paul 
Reeves,  Robert  Dulaney,  II 
Regan,  John  Thomas 
Rich,  James  Earl 
Riddell,  Richard  Anderson 
Ritt,  Dayton  William 
Roberson,  Bernard  Gordon 
Rodgers,  James  Claude,  Jr. 
Roper,  James  Edward 
Rose.  Michael  Andrew 
Ross,  James  Andrew 
Rosson,  Vernon  Lee 
Salopek,  Raymond 
Sarepera,  HiUar 
Schlffer,  John  Richard,  Jr. 
Schmeling,  Leslie  Lynn 
Sellgren,  Charles  Alan 
Sharp,  David  Robert 
Shea,  Richard  Francis,  Jr. 
Sloan.  Dean  Elliott 
Smith.  Bernard  John 
Srite.  David  Alan 
Stark,  John  Wayne 
Steele,  Boyden  Tracy 
Sterner,  George  Rudolph 
Stewart,  Jake  WUliam,  Jr. 
Story,  William  Ferguson 
Stoufer.  Donald  Andrew 
Straight,  William  David 
Strand,  Richard  Charles 
Strasser,  Joseph  Charles 
Stubbs,  Darryl  Anthony 
Sullivan,  Raymond  Francis  J. 
Terry,  William  Edwin 
Thompson,  Giles  Morris 
Tleman,  Michael  Connolly 
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Todd,  Terrence  Stephen 
Tortora,  Carmine 
Tripp,  Richard  Willis,  Jr. 
Turner.  Steven  Lloyd.  Jr. 
Underhill,  Ross  Hamock 
Urlce,  Ronel  Morgan 
Vance.  Richard  Moon 
Vanpelt,  Albert  Murle 
Verd,  George  Harris 
Vincent,  William  Lansing 
Vogel.  Raymond  William.  Ill 
Wagner,  Oeorge  Francis  Adolf 
Walnscott.  Robert  Phillip 
Walker,  Henry  Edwin,  Jr. 
Waterman,  Oeorge  Russell 
Weegar,  Carl  Allen 
White,  John  Dwyer,  II 
White.  Robin  John 
Wileen,  Gordon  Charles 
Williams.  David  Daniel 
Wllloz.  Clifford  Paul.  Jr. 
Wilson.  Richard  Alexander 
Wisely,  Hugh  Dennis 
Woodworth,  George  Prebble  J. 
Wright.  Hendon  O 
Wylie,  Elizabeth  Gordon 
Wyttenbach,  Richal-d  Harring 
Yonkers,  David  Peter 
Young,  Bruce  Albert 
Zlatoper,  Ronald  Joseph 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

Captain 
Anderssen,  Arthur  Harald 
Bolka,  David  Frank  ^ 

Boss,  Ronald  Arthur 
Burritt,  James  Graham 
Clarke,  Edward  Joseph 
Corcoran,  Joseph  Francis 
Farber,  Frederick  Albert 
Frew,  John  Archibald 
Hamilton,  Leonard  Anderson 
Hering.  Frederic  Shriver 
Hickox,  Oacar  Jonathan  Jr. 
Holmes,  Frank  Clayton 
Hurst,  Paul  Drake 
Keller,  Douglas  George 
Kiess.  E>eaii  William 
Kile,  Thomas  Joseph 
Lash,  Franklin  Bruce 
Macdougall,  Donald  Gerrad 
Patch,  Frank  Henry 
Pftster.  WDliam  Campbell 
Pratt,  Thomas  Rolla 
Regan,  James  Peter 
Ristad,  Arnold  Clifford 
Schwartz,  Henry  William 
Smith,  Roger  Walter 
Ulrich,  John  Livingston 
Westbrook,  Richard  Evans 
Whitehurat,  Byron  Paul 
Zimmermann,  Claus  Erwin 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 
(AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING) 

Captain 
Abel,  Warren  Robert 
Bagby,  James  Lovelace,  Jr. 
Bates,  Robert  Carroll 
Bowes,  William  Charles 
Brown,  Oeorge  Elliott,  Jr. 
Cooke,  Richard  Henry 
Duncan,  Thomas  John 
Kogler,  Robert  Albert 
Lewis.  Ernest  Lamar 
Ring.  Henry  Mark 
Stewart.  Jesse  J. 
StUwell.  William  Carter 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFTICEH 
•  AVIATION  MAINTENANCE! 

Captain 
Loonam.  Bernard  Joseph 
Najarian.  Moses  Thomas 
Neeb,  Kar  Anthony 


SPECIAL  DOTY  OFFICER  (CRYPTOLOGYI 

Captain 

Demech,  Fred  Ralph,  Jr. 
Gordon,  Hayes  Ingersoll 
Leonard,  John  Alexander 
Pelot,  Kent  Barry 
Preston,  Gerry  Lee 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (INTELLIGENCE! 

Captain 
Bronson,  Marshall  Wilkes 
Chinn,  Donald  Morton 
Gambacorta,  Francis  Michael 
Klme,  Steve  Francis 
Loveland.  Richard  Stroud 
Marshall.  WlUiam  Clarke 
Morgan.  Thomas  Leeroy 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

Captain 
Baker,  Brent 
Sirmans,  James  Stanley 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (GEOPHYSICS! 

Captain 
Anawalt,  Richard  Arthur 
Craiglow,  Leo  Harvey,  Jr. 
Harrison,  Edward  James,  Jr. 
HiUyard,  William  Franklin 
Steinbruck,  Charles  George 
Vansickle,  Kenneth  Lee 

In  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  624,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Catlin,  Carl  V. 
Hemdon,  Albert  A.,  Jr. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Thillet,  Ives  C. 

The  follcwtng-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ant commanders  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  various  staff 
corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  624,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Posnier,  Moss  D.  Vensel,  Lee  H. 

Potter.  Stephen  C. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Romero,  Francisco  J. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  as  permanent  lieutenant 
(junior  grade),  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Wiegand,  Francis  P.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  as  permanent  ensign,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
531,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Funke.  Alexander 

In  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ant conunanders  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval 
Reserve  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line, 
pursuant  to  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (Public 
Law  95-513),  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
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LINE 


Amos,  Barry  M. 
Archer,  Dan  C. 
Ball,  Lynn  H. 
Bast.  William  V. 
Bounds,  Lee  E.  Jr. 
Brians,  Wallace  S. 
Brooks.  Wayne  G. 
Buf  is,  Douglas  A. 
Chesire,  John  R. 
Collins,  Wyndolin  G. 
Deets,  Clifford  L. 
Eastman,  Thomas  W. 
Ferguson,  Bruce  L. 
Fisher,  Robert  H. 
Gibson,  Thomas  E. 
Giuoco,  Samuel  E. 
Grabill,  Charles  E., 

Jr. 
Hall,  George  H. 
Herman,  Roger  A. 
Hendricks,  George  E. 
Herzog,  Martin  D. 
Howard,  Arthur  F. 
Hubanks,  Jimmy  L. 
Johnson,  James  H. 
Keefe,  George  E.,  Jr. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
2107,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


King,  Cari  R. 
Knudson,  James  R. 
Koehler,  David  A. 
McCampbell.  David 

P. 
Mercer,  Michael  L. 
Moseley,  William  F. 
Myslinski,  Stephen 

V. 
Nichols,  John  D. 
Noble,  Michael  T. 
Reichert,  Timothy 

M. 
Renard,  George  F.. 

Jr. 
Shores,  Leonard  M., 

Jr. 
Taylor,  Charles  R. 
Trotter,  Timothy  A. 
Williams.  James  W. 
Winterberry.  Thomas 

B. 
Woods.  Henry  S..  HI 
Woolston.  Peter  C. 
Zeimet.  Roger  T. 


Kilian,  Joseph  K. 
Kimbell,  Reed  A. 
Koenig,  John  A. 
Lagay,  Christopher 

P. 
Landrum,  Bruce  D. 
Latorre.  John  P. 
Laverty,  Michael  J. 
Leporte,  George  R., 

II 
Lovell,  Adrian  D.,  Jr. 
Macauly,  Bruce  A. 
Machut.  Roger  R. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
2107,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Hale,  Rodney  M. 
Hall,  John  A. 
HamUton,  Robert  V. 
Hancock,  Floyd  W. 
Hardcastle,  Craig  G. 
Harms,  Jerome  S. 
Harris,  Devin  D. 
Hawkins,  WUliam  H. 
Hawley,  Jeff ery  W. 


Horan,  Kevin  J. 
Hubbs,  Dean  M. 
Hughes,  Robert  E. 
Hulcher,  Michael  E. 
Hull,  James  C. 
Hurd,  Rodney  O. 
Ingersoll,  Alvan  E., 

Ill 
Ingram,  John  R. 


Henderson,  Donald  L.  Jagusch,  Thomas  D. 


Hepler.  Russell  D. 
Herzog.  Bradley  F. 
Hess.  William  J..  Ill 
Hiles.  Marcus  D. 
Hogan.  Ronald  R. 


Johnson.  Richard  T. 
Johnson.  Chris  A. 
Johnson,  William  A. 
Kane,  Thomas  J. 
Kane,  William  J. 


Martinez,  Javier  F. 
McBryant,  John  C. 
McCarthy,  Michael 

F. 
McCarthy,  Patrick  J. 
McClave.  Patrick  D. 
McClure,  James  J. 
McLenagan,  James 

R. 
Michaels,  Julien 
Mock,  Frederic  C. 
Moertl.  Harald  A. 


Budler,  Helen 

Camarato,  Carmeline 
M. 

Carroll,  Mary  F. 

Forristall,  Michelle  J. 

Kohanowich,  Karen 
M. 

MacMurray.  Jane 

McCarthy,  Laura  J. 

Nicoli,  Kathryn  L. 

Orawczyk,  Maria- 
Elena 

Parlier,  Terry  L. 

Rozier,  Elena 

Smith,  Judy  G. 

Stone,  Jennifer  G. 

Studds,  Gregory  A. 

Sullivan,  Patrick  B. 

Sussman,  Sandra  L. 

Tharp,  John  J.,  Jr. 

Thayer,  George  D. 

Thomas.  Scott  A. 

Thorsen.  Timothy  J. 

Thrasher.  James  R. 

Twenhafel.  Randall, 
J. 


Tyminski,  William  B. 
Valenti,  Michael  A. 
Virga,  Paul  M.,  Jr. 
Wade,  James  P. 
Walters,  Tony  L. 
Waring,  Gary  K. 
Werlau,  Alan  L. 
Whitty,  John  S. 
Wilkins,  David  L. 
WiUey,  Dale  F. 
Williams,  Anthony 

K. 
Williams,  James  V. 
WiUiams,  Michael  D. 
WiUiams,  Robert 
Wilson,  James  A. 
Winterbauer,  Dale  A. 
Wolf,  Suzanne  M. 
Woodard,  Charles  W. 
Wortham,  Gary  K. 
Worthen,  David  L. 
Yamell,  Michael  J. 
Zrioka,  Joseph  A. 


grade    of    second    lieutenant    in    the    U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States   Code,   section   5583,   subject   to   the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Briehl,  Peter  J.  Jones,  Richard  A. 

Charboneau.  David       Lefever.  Larry  A. 
P.  Perdue,  David  K. 

Garcia.  Ivan 

Executive  nominations   received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
19,  1982,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  11,  1982: 
The  Judiciary 

John  L.  Coffey,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit,  vice 
Thomas  E.  Falrchild,  retired. 

William  W.  Caldwell,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  vice  R.  Dixon  Herman,  re- 
tired. 

Glenn  E.  Mencer.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  vice  Daniel  J.  Snyder,  de- 
ceased. 

Department  of  Justice 

Earl  L.  Rife,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Donald  J.  Kindt,  term 
expired. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Rita  M.  Lavelle,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  vice  Marvin  B.  Dumlng, 
resigned. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 


The  following-named  Marine  Corps  enlist- 
ed commissioning  education  program  gradu- 
ates   for   permanent    appointment    to    the 


Louis  H.  Buehl  III 
Charles  H.  Pitman 
Norman  H.  Smith 
Ray  M.  Franklin 
John  R.  Dailey 
Edmund  P.  Looney, 
Jr. 


Michael  K.  Sheridan 
James  E.  Cassity 
Carl  E.  Mundy,  Jr. 
Ernest  T.  Cook,  Jr. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 3foiwtoy,  February  22,  1982 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 
February  10, 1982. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  February  22,  1982. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  George  Washington's 
birthday: 

In  the  words  of  George  Washington, 
let  us  pray: 

"Almighty  God:  We  make  our  ear- 
nest prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the 
United  States  in  Thy  holy  protection; 
that  Thou  wilt  incline  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination and  obedience  to  govern- 
ment; to  entertain  a  brotherly  affec- 
tion and  love  for  one  another  and  for 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  large.  And  finally  that  Thou 
wilt  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dis- 
pose us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper 
of  mind,  which  were  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
blessed  religion,  and  without  an 
humble  imitation  of  whose  example  in 
these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a 
happy  nation.  Grant  our  supplication, 
we  beseech  Thee."  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE 

ACHIEVEMENTS        BY        HOUSE 
PAGES 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  l^OAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  House  pages  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  academically 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  cur- 
rent school  year: 

Honor  Roll  U.S.  Capitol  Page  School, 
First  Semester  1981-82 
first  honors  (seniors i 

Sandra  Horrigan,  Brian  Wesol.  and  Nancy 
Young. 

SECOND  HONORS   I  SENIORS! 

Lawrence  Bodkin,  James  Erskine,  John 
Garrett.  Andrew  Glick,  CoUen  jGomla. 
Karen  Hansen,  Margery  Kaye,  Cydney  Bea 
Mack,  and  Pollyanna  Padden. 

SECOND  HONORS   (JUNIORS) 

Kelly  Carter,  Megan  Connelly,  Linda 
Fowells,  Sally  Holland.  Patrick  McNamara. 
Mona  Thomason,  and  Anna  Vaslo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  congratulating  these  young 
people  on  maintaining  a  high  caliber 
of  performance  in  school  while  han- 
dling their  duties  in  the  Congress  in  a 
diligent  and  responsible  manner.  All  of 
our  pages  work  very  hard  beginning 
school  at  sunrise  and  then  putting  in  a 
full  workday  during  House  sessions. 
Those  who  manage  these  responsibil- 
ities and  still  win  academic  honors  de- 
serve to  have  this  accomplishment  sa- 
luted. 


UNEASINESS  MUST  GIVE  WAY 
TO  ACTION 

(Mr.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  uneasiness  in  the  land.  You 
do  not  have  to  read  about  it  in  the 
papers— you  can  hear  it,  you  can  see  it, 
you  can  feel  it. 

Workers  worried  about  their  jobs; 
unemployment  up  weekly  in  many  of 
our  key  industries;  home  mortgage 
rates  heeded  back  up — denying  access 
to  decent  housing  for  couples  young 
and  old;  business  loan  rates  so  high 
that  many  companies  are  shaky,  and 
others  are  closing  their  doors;  old 
people  not  making  it  on  fixed  incomes; 
young  people  denied  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  college  because  of  ever- 
mounting  costs,  and  ever-shrinking 
student  assistsuice. 

Yes,  there  is  uneasiness  in  the  land. 
And  it  had  better  lead  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  to  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  economy— an  approach 
that  cuts  the  mammoth  deficit;  that 
strips  the  special-interest  sweeteners 
from  the  1981  tax  bill;  that  sets  fair 
priorities  in  this  year's  budget,  includ- 


ing a  tough  but  honest  look  at  defense 
spending. 

It  is  time  for  uneasiness  to  give  way 
to  action. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1503,  STANDBY  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  SHARP  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  1503)  to  authorize 
the  President  to  allocate  supplies  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined 
petroleum  products  during  a  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  shortage,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

CONFERENCB  REPORT  (H.  RePT.  NO.  97-432) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1503)  to  authorize  the  President  to  allocate 
supplies  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and 
refined  petroleum  products  during  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

SHORT  title:  table  OF  CONTElfTS 

SECTfON  1.  77»is  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1982". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Amendment  to  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act 

"Part  C— Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
"Sec. 
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271.  Congressional  findings. 

272.  Purposes. 

273.  D^initions. 

274.  Promulgation  of  regulation. 

275.  Implementation  of  regulation. 

276.  Administration  of  regulation. 

277.  Crude-sharing  program. 

278.  Gtneral  limitations  on  authority. 

279.  Limitation  on  authority  over  cer- 

tain inventories. 

"Sec.  280.  Preemption. 

"Sec.  281.  Contract  liability. 

"Sec.  282.  Effect  of  prior  law. 

"Sec.  283.  Ef\Sorcem.ent  and  administration. 

"Sec.  284.  Information. 

"Sec.  285.  Coordination  with  other  authori- 
ties. 

"Sec.  286.  Delegation  of  Presidential  au- 
thorities. 

"Sec.  287.  Expiration.". 

Sec.  3.  Impact  study. 

Sec.  4.  Oil  storage  tax  incentive  study. 

Sec.  5.  International  cooperation  study. 

Sec.  6.  Extension  of  certain  international 
energy  program  authorities. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  U07  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 

!  


amendment  to  the  energy  poucy  and 
conservation  act 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  relating  to  standby 
energy  authorities,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUovHng  new,parL 

"Part  C— Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
"congressional  ftndrngs 

"Sec.  271.  The  Congress  firuis  that— 

"(1)  shortages  of  petroleum  products 
caused  by  reductions  in  imports  of  petrole- 
um products  may  occur  at  any  time; 

"(2)  such  shortages  could  be  sufficiently 
large  to  cause  severe  economic  dislocations 
and  hardships  idthin  various  segments  of 
the  economy,  both  regioncU  and  national, 
and  constitute  a  threat  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare;  and 

"(3)  the  national  security  and  economic 
well-l>eing  of  the  United  States  rcQUire  that 
the  President  tiave  authority,  during  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage,  to  allocate 
petroleum  products  so  as  to  minimi2e  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  public  tiealth,  safety,  and 
welfare. 

"PURPOSES 

"Sec.  272.  The  purposes  of  this  part  are— 

"(1)  to  grant  to  the  President  limited  and 

temporary  authority  to  allocate  petroleum 

products,  in  his  discretion,  in  the  event  of  a 

severe  petroleum  supply  shortage;  and 

"(21  to  minimize  the  adverse  impacts  of 
such  a  shortage  on  the  American  people  and 
the  domestic  economy. 

"DEPINmONS 

"Sec.  273.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 

"(IJ  the  term  'severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage'  means  a  national  or  regional  pe- 
troleum supply  shortage  which  the  President 
determines— 

"(A  J  results,  or  is  likely  to  result,  from  an 
interruption  in  petroleum  product  imports 
or  from  salmtage,  accidents,  or  an  act  of 
God; 

"(B)  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  of  significant 
scope  and  duration; 

"(C)  iiuiy  (tJ  cause  a  major  adverse  impact 
on  the  national  security,  the  national  econo- 
my, or  the  economy  of  any  region  of  the 
United  States,  or  (ii)  threaten  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfo-re;  and 

"(D)  may  not  be  reasonably  manageable 
under  other  authorities  available  to  the 
President  or  by  reliance  on  free  market  pric- 
ing and  allocation; 

"(2)  the  term  'region'  means  any  geograph- 
ic area  or  areas  within  the  United  States 
comprising  one  or  more  States  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof;  and 

"(3)  in  applying  the  definitions  of  'State' 
and  'United  States'  in  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  term  'terri- 
tory or  possession'  includes  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"PROMULGATION  OF  REGULATION 

"Sec.  274.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part, 
the  President  shall  promulgate  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  standby  regulation  which 
provides  for  the  mandatory  allocation  (if 
implemented  pursuant  to  this  part)  of  petro- 
leum products  under  this  part 

"(2)  In  promulgating  the  standby  regula- 
tion required  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Presi- 
dent sliall,  in  addition  to  any  other  require- 
ment of  law— 

"(A)  provide  for  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  hearings  in  various  regions  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(B)  provide  for  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation by  Executive  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  formulation  of  the 


standby  regulation  and  in  the  tiearings  pro- 
vided under  sut>paragTaj^  (A),  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  President 

"(3)  Until  the  regulation  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  transm.itted  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  bimonthly  status 
report  indicating  the  progress  taken  towards 
the  promulgation  of  the  regulation. 

"(b)  Subiect  to  the  foUoxoing  requirements 
of  this  section,  any  regulation  under  this 
section  may  6e  amended  by  the  President  at 
any  time  after  it  is  promulgated. 

"(c)(1)  The  standby  regulation  required 
under  sulysection  (a)(1),  and  any  other  regu- 
lation under  the  authority  granted  by  this 
part  niay  include  limitations  on  the  price  of 
any  petroleum  product  only  if  the  President 
finds  that  such  limitations  are  necessary  to 
ensure  effective  implementation  of  such  reg- 
ulation. Such  limitations  may  include  pro- 
visions restricting  discriminatory  pricing. 

"(2)  Any  finding  by  the  President  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

"(d)  Subiect  to  the  implementation  re- 
quirements of  section  275,  the  standby  regu- 
lation promulgated  under  subsection  (a), 
and  any  amendment  to  such  regulation 
(other  than  a  technical  or  clerical  amend- 
ment)— 

"(1)  shaU  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress; 
and 

"(2)  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  shall  be 
permitted  to  elapse  after  such  transmittal 
The  30-calendar-day  requirement  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  not  apply  while  there  is  in 
effect  a  determination  by  the  President  of  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage. 

"IMPLEMENTATION  OF  REGULATION 

"Sec.  275.  (a)(1)  If— 

"(A)  there  is  in  effect  a  determination  by 
the  President  of  a  severe  petroleum  supjUy 
shortage,  and 

"(B)  notice  of  such  determination,  and  of 
the  President's  intent  to  implement  the  regu- 
lation promulgated  under  section  274,  and  a 
copy  of  such  regulation  (including  any 
amendment  thereof),  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  in  accordance  loith  section 
551,  and  neither  House  of  Congress,  in  ac- 
cordance vyith  the  procedures  specified  in 
section  551,  has  disapproved  (or  both 
Houses  have  approved)  implementation  of 
such  regulation, 

the  President  may  implement  such  regula- 
tion, providing  for  the  allocation  of  any  pe- 
troleum product  throughout  the  United 
States  or  in  any  region  of  the  United  States. 
Such  regulation  may  apply  to  any  petroleum 
product  produced  in  or  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  The  Congressional  review  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (1)(B)  shaU  apply  to  any 
amendment  to  a  regulation  authorized  to  be 
implemented  under  paragraph  (1)  only  if— 

"(A)  the  amendment  is  promulgated 
during  the  implementation  period  permitted 
under  subsection  (b)(1), 

"(B)  the  amendment  is  not  a  technical  or 
clerical  amendment  and 

"(C)  the  amendment  would  expand  the 
scope  of  the  President's  authority  under 
such  regulation  by  extending  the  applica- 
tion of  the  regulation  (i)  to  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional regions  or  categories  of  petroleum 
products,  (ii)  from  only  end-user  allocation 
to  inclusion  of  a  crude-sharing  program,  or 
(Hi)  from  only  a  crude-sharing  program  to 
inclusion  of  end-user  allocation. 

"(b)(1)  Any  regulation  implemented  under 
this  section  may  not  remain  in  effect  after 
the  90-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
on  which  the  autnority  to  implement  any 


such  regulation  first  becomes  effective, 
except  that  the  implementation  authority 
for  any  such  regulation  may  be  extended  by 
the  President  for  up  to  60  cuiditional  days, 
upon  his  express  finding  that— 

"(A)  the  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage 
continues  in  effect  and 

"(B)  such  authority  must  be  continued  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  this  part 

"(2)  Thereafter,  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  any  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 274  shall  terminate,  unless  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  the  President  makes  a  new  de- 
termination and  new  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress which  are  not  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress under  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(c)  Should  the  President  implement  a 
program  under  section  274  for  the  allocation 
of  residual  fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum 
product,  such  program  shall  provide  for  a 
State  set-aside  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product  if  such  residual  fuel 
oil  or  refined  petroleum  product  is  allocated 
in  such  State  pursuant  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

"ADMINISTRATION  OF  REGULATION 

"Sec.  276.  Administration  of  any  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  section  274  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  provide 
for- 

"(A)  protection  of  public  health  (including 
the  production  of  pharmaceuticals),  safety 
and  welfare  (including  maintenance  of  resi- 
dential heating,  such  as  iTidividual  homes, 
apartments  and  similar  occupied  dweUing 
units),  and  the  national  defense; 

"(B)  maintenance  of  all  public  services 
(including  facilities  and  services  provided 
by  municipally,  cooperatively,  or  investor 
owned  utilities  or  by  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  authority,  and  including  trans- 
portation facilities  and  services  which  serve 
the  public  at  large); 

"(C)  maintenance  of  agricultural  oper- 
ations, including  farming,  ranching,  dairy, 
and  fishing  activities,  and  services  directly 
related  thereto; 

"(D)  preservation  of  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  industry; 
including  the  priority  needs  to  restore  and 
foster  competition  in  the  producing,  refin- 
ing, distribution,  marketing,  and  petro- 
chemical sectors  of  such  industry,  and  to 
preserve  the  competitive  viability  of  inde- 
pendent refiners;  small  refiners,  nonbranded 
independent  marketers,  and  branded  inde- 
pendent marketers; 

"(E)  the  allocation  of  suitable  types, 
grades,  and  quality  of  crude  oil  to  refineries 
in  the  United  States  to  permit'such  refiner- 
ies to  operate  at  full  capacity; 

"(F)  equitable  distribution  of  crude  oH,  re- 
sidual fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts at  equitable  prices  among  all  regions 
and  areas  of  the  United  States  and  sectors  of 
the  petroleum  industry,  including  independ- 
ent refiners,  small  refiners,  nonbranded  in- 
dependent marketers,  branded  independent 
marketers,  and  among  all  users; 

"(G)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  in  such  amounts 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of,  exploration  for,  and 
production  or  extraction  of— 

"(i)  fuels,  and 

"(xi)   minerals   essential   to   the   require- 
ments of  the  United  States, 
and    for    required    transportation    related 
thereto; 

"(H)  economic  efficiency;  and 

"(I)  minimization  of  economic  distortion, 
inflexibility,  and  unnecessary  interference 
with  market  mechanisms. 
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CRUDS-SHARINQ  PROGRAM 


"Sic.  Z77.  (aXl)  The  standby  regulation 
under  section  274  thail  include  an  optional 
standby  crude  oil  sharing  program  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  this  section. 
Should  the  President  decide  to  implement  a 
program  under  this  part  rei/uiring  the  shar- 
ing oj  crude  oil  among  refiners,  that  pro- 
gram shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  sectiofL 

"(2)  Any  notice  of  intent  to  implement 
crude-sharing  program  under  this  section 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  by 
the  President  that  such  program  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  significant  reduction  in  antici- 
pated  adverse  impacts  of  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage  and  thereby  benefit  consum- 
ersasawhole. 

"(b)  When  implemented,  any  program 
under  this  section  sluJl,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable— 

"(IJ  minimize  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
price  of  petroleum  products  during  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage  by  providing  rea- 
sonable access  to  crude  oil  t>y  specified  refin- 
ers^ 

"<2I  fairly  dUtHbuU  the  burdens  of  a 
severe  petroleum  sujtply  shortage,  including 
such  a  shortage  resulting  from  an  intema- 
tUrMX  aOocatUm  of  petroleum  by  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  under  the  inter- 
national energy  program; 

"(3)  minimiee  advene  impacts  on  con- 
sumers served  by  refiners  wliose  supplies  of 
crude  oil  have  been  disproportionately  re- 
duced during  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage; 

"(4)  aid  in  the  e<tuitabU  distribution  of 
crude  oil,  at  equitable  prices,  avuong  domes- 
tic refiners  to  the  extent  determined  neces- 
sary by  the  President  to  effectively  deliver 
needed  refined  petroleum  products  to  con- 
sumers; 

"IS)  encourage  the  maintenance  by  refin- 
ers of  petroleum  prx>duct  inventories  and  Die 
acQuiHtion  by  refiners  of  secure  sup7>lies  of 
crude  oil; 

"18)  result  in  the  avaiUibUity  of  needed  re- 
fined petroleum  products  to  consumers:  and 

"(7)  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part  with 
minimum  interference  with  market  mecha- 
nisms. 

"(c)  The  program  under  this  section  shall 
provide  a  mechanism  to— 

"(1)  identify  those  refiners  which  will  be 
required  to  sell,  and  those  refiners  which 
wiU  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  buy,  crude 
oil; 

"(2)  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
gram WiU  offset  the  disproportionate  impact 
of  reduced  supplies  of  crude  oil  on  tfie  abUi- 
tyofa  refiner  to  provide  needed  refined  pe- 
troleum products; 

"(3)  specify  the  amount  of,  and  terms  and 
conditions  and  an  equitable  price  for,  crude 
oil  told  under  the  program; 

"(4)  decide  whether  any  requirement  that 
a  refiner  sell  crude  oil  under  the  program 
should  be  reduced  because  such  requircTnent 
is  likely  to  create  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  such  refiner  or  be  otherwise  inconsistent 
u)ith  the  purposes  of  this  part;  and 

"(S)  assure,  by  certification  or  otherwise, 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
any  benefits  or  burdens  of  the  program  for 
any  refiner  are  passed  on  to  that  rtjiner's 
customers  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

"aXNXRAL  UMTTATJONS  ON  AUTHORITY 

"Stc.  278.  The  President  shall  have  no  au- 
thority under  this  part  to— 

"(1)  impose  or  implement  any  tax,  tariff, 
or  user  fee; 

"(2)  prescribe  minimum  prices  for  any  pe- 
troleum product;  or 


"(3)  establish  or  im.plement  a  program  for 
the  assignment  of  rights  for  end-user  pur- 
chases of  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel,  as  described 
in  section  203(a)(1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  Act 

"UMrTAUON  ON  AUTHORITY  OVER  CERTAIN 
INVENTORIES 

"Sec.  27$.  (a)  The  President  shall  have  no 
authority  under  this  part  to— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  allocation  oj  consumer 
petroleum  im>entories, 

"(2)  impose  restrictions  on  the  consump- 
tion ofswdi  inventories,  or 

"(3)  consider  or  take  into  account  the  ex- 
istence or  size  of  such  inventories  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  petroleum  products  to 
be  allocated  to  any  such  consumer. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  The  term  'consumer  petroleum  inven- 
tory' means  an  inventory  of  residual  fuel  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  which  is— 

"(A)  held  by  and  in  the  custody  of  a  con- 
sumer (other  than  a  refiner,  except  to  the 
extent  provided  in  paragraph  (3>)  for  such 
consumer's  own  end-use  consumption, 

"(B)  held  by  and  in  the  custody  of  such 
consumer  on  the  day  before  the  date  the 
President  determines  pursuant  to  section 
275(a)(1)(A)  that  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage  exists,  and 

"(C)  not  thereafter  sold  by  such  consumer, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  inventory 
does  not  exceed  the  inventory  of  residual 
fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  held 
by  and  in  the  custody  of  that  consumer  for 
its  own  end-use  consumption  on  the  30th 
day  prior  to  the  date  of  that  determination. 

"(2)  The  term  held  by  and  in  the  custody 
or,  when  used  loith  respect  to  on  inventory, 
means— 

"(A)  any  such  inventory  owned  by  the  con- 
sumer and  in  the  direct  possession  of  the 
consumer,  such  as  on  the  consumer's  site, 
and 

"(B)  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  any 
other  inventory  ovmed  by  a  coruumer. 

"(3)  The  term  'end-use  consumption',  in 
the  case  of  an  inventory  of  residual  fuel  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  of  any  con- 
sumer which  is  a  refiner,  means— 

"(A)  the  use  by  the  refiner  of  such  residual 
fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  to 
meet  normal  fuel  requirements  necessary  for 
operating  refinery  equipment  arut  facilities 
for  the  duration  of  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage,  including  an  extension  of 
60  days  under  section  275 (b)(1),  and 

"(B)  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  any 
other  use  by  the  refiner. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
President  may  consider  or  take  into  account 
the  existence  or  size  of  the  consumer  petrole- 
um inventories  held  by  a  consumer  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  to  increase  the  other- 
wise applioa^le  allocation  under  this  part  to 
that  consumer  if  the  consumer  petitions  for 
such  increase. 

"(d)  If  any  inventory  which  qucUifies  as  a 
consumer  petroleum  inventory  is  subse- 
quently sold  by  the  consumer,  siush  invento- 
ry stuM  be  subiect  to  the  auttioHty  of  the 
President  under  this  part,  effective  as  of  the 
time  of  sut^  sale. 

"PRSSMPnON 

"Sec.  280.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  arui  (c),  the  enactment  of  this 
part  supercedes  and  preempts  any  provision 
of  any  law  or  regulation  adopted  or  promul- 
gated by  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  the  extent  that  such  law  or  regula- 
tion provides  for  the  pricing  or  allocation  of 
any  petroleum  product 

"(b)  The  President  may,  by  rule,  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  subsection  (a)  classes 


or  categories  of  laws  or  regulations  which 
would  otherwise  t>e  preempted  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  to  the  extent  that  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  latos  or  regulations 
would— 

"(1)  preserve  a  significant  State  or  local 
interest; 

"(2)  not  unduly  burden  interstate  com- 
merce; and 

"(3)  not  significantly  conflict  with  or 
impede  operation  of  this  part,  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part,  or  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  any  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 274. 

"(c)(1)  The  Governor  of  any  State  may 
notify  the  President  of  the  Governor's  intent 
to  implement,  under  State  law  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section, a  State  set-aside  program  for  residu- 
al fuel  oil  or  any  refined  petroleum  product 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'State  set-aside  program'  means,  with 
respect  to  residual  fuel  oil  or  any  refined  pe- 
troleum product  a  program  administered  by 
the  State  under  State  law  during  a  period  in 
which  no  State  set-aside  program  is  provid- 
ed for  under  section  275 (c)  loith  respect  to 
that  petroleum  product  in  that  State  and 
which— 

"(A)  is  implemented  only  upon  a  determi- 
nation l>y  the  Governor  that  the  program  is 
required  to  meet  a  petroleum  supply  short- 
age uHthin  the  State  which  will  significanUy 
impair  essential  public  services  or  essential 
economic  activity; 

"(B)  continues  in  effect  for  no  more  than 
90  days; 

"(C)  authorizes  the  Governor  to  require  a 
prime  supplier  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product  sul^ct  to  the  pro- 
gram to  set  aside  in  any  month  a  volume  of 
such  petroleum  product  for  distribution 
under  the  program  which  volume  does  not 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  supply,  as  esti- 
mated by  such  supplier,  of  such  petroleum 
product  which  will  be  sold  by  the  supplier  in 
the  State  for  consumption  within  the  State 
in  that  month; 

"(D)  defines  a  prime  supplier  as  a  supplier 
which  makes  the  first  sale  of  that  petroleum 
product  subject  to  the  State  set-aside  into 
the  State  distribution  system  for  consump- 
tion within  the  State;  and 

"(E)  does  not  unduly  burden  interstate 
commerce 

"(3)(A)  The  Governor  shall  provide  the 
President  with  notice  under  pamgraph  (1), 
accompanied  by  a  request  for  approval  of 
the  State  set-aside  program  the  Governor  in- 
tends to  implement  at  least  10  days  prior  to 
the  date  on  ujhich  the  Governor  intends  to 
implement  the  program. 

"(B)  Within  10  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice  and  request  transmitted  by  the  CSov- 
emor,  the  President  shall,  in  his  dtsc^tion, 
either  approve  or  disapprove  such  request 
and  notify  the  Governor  of  the  President's 
action. 

"(C)  To  the  extent  that  the  President  ap- 
proves the  request  within  such  10-day 
period,  the  program  shall  then  be  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  subsection  (a). 

"(D)  If  the  President  does  not  approve 
such  request  within  such  10-day  period,  Die 
request  shall  be  considered  disapproved  and 
the  program  shall  not  be  exempt  under  this 
subsection  from  the  operation  of  subsection 
(a). 

"(E)  The  President's  approval  of  any  pro- 
gram under  this  sut>section  may  tie  in  whole 
or  in  part;  but  only  so  much  of  any  State  set- 
aside  program  as  the  President  approves 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  implemented. 
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"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  90-day  limita- 
tion in  paragraph  (2)(B),  an  exemption 
under  this  subsection  allowing  implementa- 
tion of  any  State  set-aside  program  may  be 
extended  if  the  Governor  transmits  a  notice 
and  request  therefor  to  the  President  For 
such  purposes,  the  preceding  proxiisions  of 
this  suttsection  shall  apply  uHth  respect  to 
any  notice  and  request  for  such  an  extension 
as  if  it  were  for  exemption  for  initial  imple- 
mentation. 

"(51  Any  approval  or  disapproval  by  the 
President  of  a  request  under  paragraph  (3) 
shall  not  be  subiect  to  judicial  review. 

'  'CONTRA  CT  UABIUTY 

"Sec.  281.  There  shall  be  availaMe  as  a  de- 
fense to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of 
contract  in  any  Federal  or  State  court  aris- 
ing out  of  delay  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or 
offer  for  sale  or  exchange  any  petroleum 
product  that  such  delay  or  failure  was 
caused  solely  Im  compliance  toith  the  provi- 
sions of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  authority  granted  under  sections 
274  and  275. 

"ETFECT  or  PRIOR  LAW 

"Sec.  282.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be 
construed  to  require  that  any  action  taken 
under  the  authority  of  this  part  including 
allocation  of,  or  the  imposition  of  price  con- 
trols on,  petroleum  products,  be  taken  in  a 
manner  which  would  have  been  required 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  had  that  Act  not  expired. 

"ENTORCEMKNT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  283.  (a)  Whoever  violates  the  re- 
quirements of  the  standby  regulation  or  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  pursuant  to  au- 
thority granted  by  this  part  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $40,000  for 
each  xHolation. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)- 

"(A)  sections  205  (other  than  205(b)),  206, 
209,  and  210  of  the  Economic  Statnlization 
Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C.  1904,  noU)  shaU  apply 
to  any  regulation  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 274,  to  any  order  under  this  part,  and 
to  any  action  taken  by  the  President  (or  his 
delegate)  under  this  part  as  if  such  regula- 
tion had  been  promulgated,  such  order  had 
been  issued,  or  such  action  had  been  taken 
under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970:  and 

"(B)  sections  212  (other  than  212(b))  and 
213  of  such  Act  shall  apply  to  functions 
under  this  part  to  the  same  extent  such  sec- 
tions would  apply  to  functions  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

"(2)  The  exjtiration  of  authority  to  issue 
and  enforce  orders  and  regulations  under 
section  218  of  such  Act  shall  not  affect  any 
authority  to  amend  and  enforce  the  regula- 
tion or  to  issue  and  enforce  any  order  under 
this  part  and  shcUl  not  affect  any  authority 
under  sections  212  and  213  insofar  as  such 
auUiority  is  made  applicable  to  functions 
under  this  part 

"(c)  Any  penalty  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  assessed  try  the  court  in  any  action 
brought  in  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  Any  such  penalty  collected 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

"INFORMATION 

"Sec.  284.  For  purposes  of  this  pari,  the 
President  or  his  delegate  shall,  purstiant  to 
authority  otherwise  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  delegate  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  collect  information  on  the  pric- 
ing, supply,  and  distribution  of  petroleum 


products  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels, 
on  a  Stale-by-State  basis.  Such  information 
shall  be  substantially  of  the  same  type  as 
UHU  collected  during  September  1981  by  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  in  con- 
nection with  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973. 

"COORDINATION  WTTH  OTHER  AUTHORITIES 

"Sec.  285.  Nothing  in  this  part  affects  any 
authority  under  any  other  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law  to  provide  for  the  allocation  or 
pricing  of  any  petroleum  product 

"DELEGATION  OP  PRESIDENTIAL  AVTHORJTIES 

"Sec.  286.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate 
all  or  any  portion  of  his  authority  to  admin- 
ister  any  regulation  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 274  to  any  State  (or  officer  thereof),  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  President  may  not  delegate  any  of 
his  authority  under  this  part  to  any  Federal 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  except 
to  officers  or  agerides  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  or  of  any  successor  thereof. 

"(c)  The  President  may  not  delegate  au- 
thority— 

"(1)  to  determine  any  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage  under  section  275: 

"(2)  to  make  any  declaration  under  sec- 
tion 277(a)(2)  respecting  a  crude-sharing 
program;  or 

"(3)  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  request 
under  section  280(c)  regarding  preemption 
of  State  set-aside  programs. 

"EXPIRATION 

"Sec.  287.  (a)  All  authority  under  this 
part  and  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
pursuant  to  such  authority,  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  December  31,  1984. 

"(b)  The  expiration  of  authority  under 
this  part  or  any  regulation  issued  pursuant 
to  such  authority,  shtUl  not  affect  any 
action  or  pending  proceeding,  administra- 
tive or  judicial,  not  finally  determined  at 
the  time  of  such  expiration,  or  any  action  or 
proceeding  based  upon  any  act  committed 
or  liability  incurred  prior  to  such  expira- 
tUm.". 

(b)(1)  Section  522(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6392(a)(1))  U  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  term  "This  Act"  the  following: 
"(other  than  part  C  of  title  ID". 

(2)  Section  523(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6393(a)(2)(B))  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  II  of  thU  Act  or  thU  tiOe"  and  oU 
that  follows  doum  through  "shaU"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  II 
(except  part  C  thereof)  of  this  Act  or  this 
title  (other  than  any  provision  of  such  titles 
which  amend  another  law)  shall". 

(3)  Section  525  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6395) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  violation  of  section  524  based 
on  a  violation  of  part  C  of  tiOe  II  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  under  au- 
thority granted  by  such  part ". 

(4)  Section  526  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6396) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than  any 
provision  of'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(other  than  part  C  of  title  II 
or  any  provivion  cf". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  l>y  inserting  after  the  items  relat- 
ing to  part  B  of  title  II  the  following  new 
items: 

"Part  C— Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
"Sec  271.  Congressional  findings. 
"Sec.  272.  Purposes. 
"Sec  273.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  274.  Promulgation  of  regulation. 
"Sec.  275.  Implementation  of  regulation. 


"Sec  276. 
"Sec  277. 
"Sec.  278. 
"Sec  279. 

"Sec.  280. 
"Sec  281. 
"Sec  282. 
"Sec  283. 
"Sec  284. 
"Sec.  285. 

"Sec.  286. 

"Sec  287. 
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itdminiitmiion  of  regulation. 
Crude-sharing  program. 
General  limitations  on  authority. 
Limitation  on  authority  over  cer- 
tain tnventoriea. 
i»r«e»nptio»L 
Contract  liabUity. 
Effect  of  prior  law. 
Enforcement  and  administration. 
Information. 

Coordination  with  other  authori- 
ties. 
Delegation    of   Presidential    au- 
thorities. 
Expiration. ". 

IMPACT  study 
Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  The  President  shall  aruUyze 
the  impact  on  the  domestic  economy  and  on 
consumers  in  the  United  States  of  reliance— 

(A)  on  market  allocation  and  pricing 
during  a  severe  oil  supply  shortage:  and 

(B)  on  the  standby  program  pursuant  to 
part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  as  amended  by  section  2 
of  this  Act 

(2)  Such  analysis  shall— 

(A)  examine  the  equity  and  efficiency  of 
such  reliance, 

(B)  distinguish  l>etween  the  impacts  of 
such  reliance  on  various  categories  of  busi- 
ness (including  small  business)  and  on 
households  cf  different  incotne  levels,  and 

(C)  specify  the  nature  and  administration 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  would 
be  foUoiied  including  emergency  tax  cuts, 
emergency  bU>ck  grants,  and  emergency  sup- 
plements to  income  maintenance  programs. 
Projections  must  be  made  of  the  effect  of  the 
disruption  on  Federal  tax  revenues.  Federal 
royalty  payments,  and  State  and  local  tax 
revenues. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  President  shall 
submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  the  analtfitis  required  by 
sultsection  (a)  along  uHth  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  President  deems  appropriate 

OIL  STORAGE  TAX  INCENTIVES  STUDY 

Sec.  4.  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  President  shall 
submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  to  Die  Con- 
gress on  the  advisability  and  alternative 
means  of— 

(1)  reducing  the  tax  liability  of  persons 
who  draw  down  oil  reserves  during  oil 
supply  disruptions,  and 

(2)  providing  tax  or  other  incentives  for 
the  construction  of  private-sector  oil  storage 
facilities  and  the  maintenance  <if  increased 
private-sector  oil  reserves. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  STUDY 

Sec.  5.  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  President  shall 
submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  manner  in  which  oil  stockpile 
and  demand  restraint  measures  have  been 
and  may  be  coordinated  among  some  or  all 
allies  and  trading  partners  of  the  United 
States. 

EXTENSION  or  CERTAIN  INTERNATIONAL  ENERGY 
PROGRAM  A  UTHORTTIES 

Sec.  6.  SUttsection  (j)  of  section  252  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6272(j))  is  amended  try  striking  out 
"April  1,  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1983". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  insert  the  following:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  EZnergy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  authorize  the  President  to  allocate 
crude  oil.  residual  oil,  and  other  petroleum 
products  in  the  event  of  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

JOHlf  D.  DlNGEIX, 

Philip  R.  Sharp, 
Toby  Morrrrr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
James  A.  McCtuRis, 
Lowell  P.  Weickjer,  Jr., 
Pete  V.  Domeitici, 
Malcolm  Wallop, 
John  W.  Warher. 
Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
J.  BcHMEi'i  Johnston. 
Wendell  H.  Ford, 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OP  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1503)  to  authorize  the  President  to  allocate 
supplies  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
refined  petroleum  products  during  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bUl  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

SECTION  1— SHORT  TTTLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the  short 
title  of  the  Senate  bill.  Thus,  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1982". 

The  conferees  decided  to  include  a  Table 
of  Contents  in  the  Act. 

SECTION  3 — AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ENERGY  POLICY 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 

Section  ZTl—Congrestionca  findings 

The  Statement  of  Findings  in  the  Senate 
bill  was  adopted  by  the  conferees.  Modifica- 
tions were  made  to  reflect  the  conferees'  de- 
cision to  rely  on  the  definition  of  "petrole- 
um product"  in  section  3  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
Section  272— Purposes 

The  conferees  agreed  essentially  to  adopt 
the  language  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  pur- 
poses are  to  grant  the  President  limited  and 
temporary  authority  to  allocate  petroleum 
products,  in  his  discretion,  in  the  event  of  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage,  and  to 
minimize  the  adverse  Impacts  of  such  a 
shortage  on  the  American  people  and  the 
domestic  economy.  The  use  of  the  term  "in 
his  discretion"  is  Intended  to  indicate  the 
breadth  of  discretion  and  range  of  options 
available  to  the  President  In  allocating  pe- 


troleum products,  but  his  discretion  is  of 
course  subject  to  the  limiting  provisions  in 
this  Part,  such  as  section  275  (Implementa- 
tion of  Regulation),  which  provides  for  con- 
gressional sevlew,  and  section  276  (Adminis- 
tration of  Regulation). 

The  reference  in  the  Senate  bill  to  the 
international  energy  program  was  deleted 
because  the  conferees  do  not  intend  that 
this  Act  displace  any  of  the  President's  ex- 
isting authority  under  section  251  of  EPCA 
to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  energy  program. 
Section  273— Definitions 

Severe  Petroleum  Supply  Shortage  (Sec. 
273(1J>.—Ttie  conferees  decided  to  use  the 
term  "severe  petroleum  supply  shortage"  to 
describe  the  trigger  for  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. In  defining  that  term,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  merge  the  definitions  contained  In 
the  Senate  and  House  bills.  Because  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage  could  arise  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  may  be  un- 
predictable, the  term  has  been  defined  with 
flexibility  rather  than  specificity.  The  defi- 
nition thus  provides  the  President  with 
broad  discretion  to  seek  the  Imposition  of 
allocation  controls  when,  in  his  judgment,  a 
petroleum  supply  shortage  is  sufficiently 
severe  to  meet  the  general  criteria  specified 
in  the  definition,  and  may  not  be  reasonably 
manageable  by  reliance  on  free  market  pric- 
ing and  allocation  or  under  other  authori- 
ties available  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent's determination  of  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage  may  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  circimistances  in  a  specific  region,  and  is 
not  restricted  to  conditions  which  are  na- 
tional In  scope. 

Region  (Sec.  273(2)).— Ttie  term  "region" 
means  any  geographic  area  or  areas  within 
the  United  States  comprising  one  or  more 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

Territories  (Sec.  273(3)).— The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  within  the  definition  of 
"United  States"  due  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  as  administering  author- 
ity for  the  residents  of  the  Trust  Territory. 
The  Committee  notes  that  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  continue  to  be  included 
within  the  coverage  of  the  Act  during  the 
post-trusteeship  period  due  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  its  status,  but  Palau,  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  MarshaU  Is- 
lands are  not  Included  since  their  future 
status  has  not  as  yet  been  resolved.  The  def- 
inition of  "State"  in  EPCA  applies  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  Guam. 

Petroleum  Product— Because  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is  an  amendment 
to  title  II  of  EPCA,  the  definitions  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  EPCA  fully  apply.  Including  the 
definition  of  "petroleum  product",  which  in- 
cludes "crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product  (Including  any  nat- 
ural liquid  and  any  natural  gas  liquid  prod- 
uct)." 

Section  274— Promulgation  of  Regulation 

Sec.  274(a):  The  conferees  agreed  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  promulgate  a  regula- 
tion on  a  standby  basis  within  180  days  of 
enactment,  subject  then  to  a  layover  before 
the  Senate  and  House  of  30  calendar  days. 
The  180-day  period  is  meant  as  a  deadline 
and  the  President  could,  of  course,  promul- 
gate and  transmit  the  standby  regulation 
within  a  slwrter  period  of  time,  if,  for  exam- 
ple, the  President  determines  a  severe  petro- 
leum supply  shortage  under  section  275. 

In  promulgating  the  regulation,  the  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  public  bearings  in  various  regions  of  the 
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United  States  and  for  participation  by  Exec- 
utive departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  formulation  of  the  standby  reg- 
ulation and  in  the  hearings.  The  conferees 
also  expect  Interested  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  comment  during  this  period.  Bi- 
monthly status  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
progress  taken  towards  the  promulgation  of 
the  regulation  are  also  required. 

The  conferees  merged  the  Senate  and 
House  provisions  regarding  the  scope  of  this 
part  to  make  clear  that  the  standby  regula- 
tion may  apply  to  any  petroleum  product 
produced  in  or  imported  into  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  President's  determi- 
nation of  a  severe  petroleum  supply  short- 
age is  not  restricted  to  conditions  which  are 
national  In  seope;  the  determination  may 
also  be  made  on  the  basis  of  circumstances 
in  a  specific  "region",  which  may  Include 
one  or  more  States  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof. 

The  authority  delegated  to  the  President 
under  this  Act  is  intended  to  provide  the 
President  with  maximum  flexibility  to  im- 
plement an  allocation  program  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and. 
in  his  Judgment,  is  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular shortage  at  hand.  Thus,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  President,  in 
his  discretion,  may.  for  example,  choose  to 
limit  allocations  to  a  single  category  of  pe- 
troleum product,  to  certain  classes  of  end- 
users,  or  to  allocations  of  crude  oil  among 
refiners,  and  may  choose  to  implement  the 
program  throughout  the  United  States  or  in 
any  region  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  274(c):  The  conferees  adopted  the 
Senate  provi^on  to  make  clear  that  the 
standby  regulations  may  include  limitations 
on  the  price  of  allocated  supplies  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  President  finds  that 
such  limitations  are  necessary  to  ensure  ef- 
fective Implementation  of  such  regulations. 
Such  limitations  may  include,  among  other 
types  of  price  controls,  margin  controls  or 
restrictions  against  discriminatory  pricing. 

This  section  contains  no  limitation  on  the 
kind  of  price  controls  the  President  could 
utilize  with  hiE  allocation  controls,  provided 
that  the  President  finds  that  any  price  limi- 
tations "are  necessary  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  such  regulation". 
The  conferees  intend  that  this  phrase 
should  not  be  read  narrowly.  "Effective  im- 
plementation" could  Include  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  the  purposes  of  the  reg- 
ulation itself,  or  the  objectives  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Part. 

Hence,  any  type  of  price  controls,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  margin  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  of  discriminatory  pricing 
(except  for  those  types  of  price  controls 
barred  by  section  278)  is  permitted  if  the 
President  finds  that  such  limitations  "are 
necessary  to  ensure  the  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  such  regulation." 

While  the  Conference  Agreement  provides 
that  there  shall  be  no  judicial  review  of  the 
President's  finding  regarding  limitations  on 
the  price  of  petroleum  products  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  conferees  do  not  intend  to  deny 
Judicial  review  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  Constitution,  despite  the  statutory  pro- 
vision implying  the  contrary,  would  provide 
for  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  274(d):  The  standby  regulation  and 
any  amendment  thereto  (other  than  a  tech- 
nical or  clerical  amendment)  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective until  such  regulation  or  amendment 
Is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  lays  over 
for  30  calendar  days.  However,  if  a  severe 
petroleum  suoply  shortage  is  determined  to 


be  in  effect,  then  the  30-day  layover  is  not 
required. 

Section  275— Implementation  of  the  Regula- 
tions 

The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  limiting  the  use  of  the  authorities 
in  this  part  to  severe  petroleiim  supply 
shortages.  Accordingly,  section  251  of  the 
EPCA  Is  not  affected  by  the  adoption  of  this 
part  and  will  continue  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  implement  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  international 
energy  program. 

Sec.  27S(a):  The  conferees  merged  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill 
regarding  the  procedure  for  implementing 
the  regulation  and  the  scope  of  the  regula- 
tion. The  intent  of  the  conferees  is  to  recon- 
cile the  Congress'  desire  to  know  what  it  Is 
approving,  with  the  President's  need  for 
flexibility  in  a  crisis.  Thus  if  the  President 
expressly  provides,  in  his  standby  regtila- 
tlons  submitted  to  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress at  the  start  of  a  crisis,  that  the  scope 
of  his  authority  in  the  allocation  program  is 
limited  only  to  two  refiners,  and  no  more 
than  that,  then  subsequent  amendments  to 
the  allocation  program  to  include  end-user 
allocation  throughout  the  nation  would  re- 
quire new  congressional  review. 

Conversely,  if  the  President's  standby  reg- 
ulations submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Congress  at  the  start  of  the  crisis  sp>ecified 
that  the  scope  of  his  authority  in  the  alloca- 
tion program  is  limited  to  two  refiners,  but 
also  authorized  the  President  subsequently 
to  take  such  further  action  as  he  deemed 
necessary,  including  end-user  allocation 
throughout  the  nation,  then  further  con- 
gressional review  of  any  amendments  actu- 
ally expanding  the  program  in  that  manner 
would  not  be  required. 

The  conferees  also  intend  that  the  Presi- 
dent have  authority  to  carry  out  the  con- 
gressionally-approved regulation  by  rule  or 
by  order. 

Sec.  275(a)(2)  provides  the  procedure  for 
congressional  review  of  certain  substantive 
amendments  during  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage  subsequent  to  Implementa- 
tion of  the  standby  regulation.  The  confer- 
ees adopted  a  new  provision  to  make  clear 
that  the  congressional  review  requirement 
in  subsection  (aKlKB)  shall  apply  to  any 
amendment  to  a  regulation  authorized  to  be 
implemented  only  if  the  amendment  (i)  is 
promulgated  subsequent  to  such  authoriza- 
tion, (11)  is  not  technical  or  clerical,  and  (ill) 
would  expand  the  scope  of  the  President's 
authority  under  such  regulation  by  extend- 
ing the  application  of  the  regulation  to  one 
or  more  additional  regions  or  categories  of 
petroleum  products,  from  only  end-user  al- 
location to  inclusion  of  a  crude  sharing  pro- 
gram or  from  only  a  crude  sharing  program 
to  inclusion  of  end-user  allocation. 

Sec.  275(b):  The  conferees  agreed  to  merge 
the  language  in  the  Senate  and  House  bills. 

Sec.  275(c):  The  conferees  agreed  essen- 
tially to  adopt  the  language  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Section  276— Administration  of  Regulation 

The  conferees  adopted  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. The  considerations  set  forth  in  this 
provision  are  general  objectives  which  re- 
flect competing  and  conflicting  interests. 
These  general  terms  could  be  applied  by  the 
President  in  a  variety  of  specific  ways  to 
meet  and  manage  a  particular  crisis.  The 
conferees  fully  recognize  that,  In  some  in- 
stances, it  may  be  impossible  to  satisfy  one 
objective  without  sacrificing  the  accom- 
plishment of  another  since  they  are  inher- 


ently contradictory.  The  objectives,  there- 
fore, can  be  implemented  only  to  the  extent 
practicable. 

The  inclusion  by  the  conferees  of  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (EPAA) 
language  in  this  provision  must  be  inter- 
preted In  the  context  of  the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  this  legislation:  broad  administrative 
flexibility  and  minimum  Government  inter- 
vention in  the  market.  Hence  this  provision 
does  not  mandate  the  adoption  of  any  par- 
ticular regulatory  program,  much  less  the 
comprehensive  reg\Uatory  scheme  developed 
under  the  EPAA. 

Rather,  this  provision  represents  a  work- 
able set  of  objectives  which  the  President 
should  seek  to  satisfy,  recognizing  that 
these  objectives  are  Inherently  contradicto- 
ry. The  President  would  have  the  adminis- 
trative flexibility  to  determine  the  most 
practical  approach,  after  considering  the 
particular  circumstances  surrounding  the 
shortage,  and  recognizing  his  responsibility 
to  minimize  Federal  intervention  in  the 
marketplace. 

Section  277— Crude-sharing 

The  conferees  adopted  a  provision  on 
crude-sharing  that  generally  combined  the 
provisions  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  re- 
garding crude-sharing  which  provided  for 
the  allocation  of  crude  oil  among  refiners. 
The  President  is  required  to  promulgate  the 
crude-sharing  program  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 277  as  a  part  of  the  standby  program 
under  section  274  and  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  275. 

The  intent  of  the  conferees  is  that  the 
President  will  include  a  crude-sharing  pro- 
gram in  the  standby  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 274  and  in  the  event  of  a  severe  petrole- 
um supply  shortage  the  President,  at  his 
option,  could  use  this  program  to  require 
limited  sales  of  crude  oil  among  refiners. 
For  example,  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, the  President,  if  he  deems  it  appropri- 
ate, could  choose  to  allocate  crude  only  be- 
tween two  refiners  in  the  implementation  of 
the  crude-sharing  program.  Use  of  the 
crude-sharing  program  as  an  Intermediate 
step  might  provide  the  President  with  an  ef- 
fective means  for  coping  with  a  petroleum 
shortage  with  a  minimum  of  goverrmient 
Intervention,  and,  in  particular,  without  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  general  price 
and  allocation  authority  under  this  Act. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  prior 
to  implementing  any  crude-sharing  plan  the 
President  shall  make  a  declaration  that  the 
program  is  likely  to  result  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  anticipated  adverse  Impacts  of 
a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage  and 
thereby  benefits  consumers  as  a  whole. 
Under  section  286(c),  the  President  may  not 
delegate  the  authority  to  make  this  declara- 
tion. 

In  paragraph  (cKS)  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"by  certification  or  otherwise"  describes  the 
methods  or  mechanisms  by  which  the 
crude-sharing  program  will  assure  that  "to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  any  bene- 
fits or  burdens  of  the  program  for  any  refin- 
er are  passed  on  to  that  refiner's  customers 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis."  If  a  refiner 
participating  In  the  program  were  to  falsely 
certify  under  this  paragraph  or  to  refuse  to 
certify— or  If  the  refiner  did  not  comply 
with  methods  chosen  other  than  certifica- 
tion—then the  refiner  would  be  made  ineli- 
gible to  purchase  crude  oil  under  this  crude- 
sharing  program.  In  addition,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal penalties  under  other  law  (for  example. 
18  U.S.C.  1001)  would  apply  for  false  certifi- 
cation. 


The  methods  could  include  certification 
by  refiners,  or  any  other  method  the  Presi- 
dent chose  to  accomplish  the  requirement 
of  this  pan>.«raph.  Including  the  Imposition 
of  price  and  allocation  controls  within  the 
context  of  the  crude-sharing  program. 

Section  278— General  limitations  on  author- 
ity 

This  section,  which  incorporates  limlU- 
tions  from  both  Senate  and  House  provi- 
sions, is  self-explanatory. 

Section  279— Limitations  on  authority  over 
certain  inventories 

The  conferees  adopted  a  modified  version 
of  the  House  provision  which  limited  the 
authority  of  the  President  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  certain  inventories  of  petro- 
leum products  held  by  consumers.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  contained  no  compara- 
ble language. 

Section  279(a)  lists  the  llmlUtions  on  the 
President's  authority.  These  limitations  are 
intended  to  create  a  statutory  right  of  pro- 
tection from  regulation  for  some  consumer 
inventories.  Section  279(b)  defines  terms 
used  in  section  279(a)  and  provides  the 
President  broad  discretion  to  extend  this 
protection  to  other  consumer  inventories,  as 
well. 

A  consumer  petroleum  inventory  which  is 
afforded  a  statutory  right  of  protection 
from  regulation  under  subsection  (a)  Is  one 
that  is  owned  and  In  the  direct  possession  of 
a  consumer  on  the  day  before  the  date  the 
President  determines  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage  exists.  In  addition,  the  in- 
ventory must  be  for  such  consumers'  own 
end-use  consumption,  and  not  thereafter 
sold  or  exchanged  by  the  consimier.  In  any 
event  the  amount  of  inventory  which  is  pro- 
tected by  this  section  carmot  exceed  the 
amount  of  Inventory  held  by  and  In  the  cus- 
tody of  that  consumer  on  the  30th  day  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  President's  determina- 
tion. 

A  refiner's  inventories  are  protected  in 
this  section  only  to  the  extent  they  meet 
the  definition  in  section  279(bX3)  which 
provides  statutory  protection  for  residual 
fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products  which 
are  used  by  the  refiner  to  meet  fuel  require- 
ments necessary  for  operating  refiner  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  the  duration  of  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage,  including 
an  extension  of  60  days. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"end-use  consumption"  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  consumers  Is  Intended  to  mean  use 
(such  as  boiler  fuel  use,  process  ose.  or  feed- 
stock use)  In  the  manufacture  or  processing 
of  goods  other  than  "petroleum  products", 
which  are  defined  In  section  3(3)  of  EPCA 
as  "crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  or  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product  (Including  any  nat- 
ural liquid  and  any  natural  gas  liquid  prod- 
uct)." Thus,  persons  that  manufacture  or 
produce  "petroleum  products"  within  the 
meaning  of  EPCA  are  "refiners",  not  "end- 
use  consumers  ".  As  intermediaries  in  the  pe- 
troleum product  pr(x:esslng  chain,  these 
middlemen  (including  refiners,  processors, 
or  separators)  are  not  protected  by  this  sec- 
tion, except  to  the  extent  of  their  'neces- 
sary" fuel  requirements,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 279(b)(3). 

The  conferees  encourage  the  President  to 
exercise  his  discretion  under  section 
279(b)(2)(B)  and  section  279(b)(3)(B)  to 
define  in  the  standby  regulation  those  addi- 
tional inventories  which  shall  be  given  pro- 
tection from  regulation  so  as  to  encourage 
the  building  of  stocks. 
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Section  280— Preemption 

The  conferees  airreed  to  adopt  the  House 
provision  on  preemption  with  Statement  of 
Manacers  language  as  follows: 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment each  provided  that  upon  enactment  of 
the  Federal  law,  any  provision  of  a  State 
law  or  regulation  would  be  superseded  to 
the  extent  that  such  law  or  regulation  pro- 
vides for  allocation  or  pricing  of  petroleum 
products.  In  both  cases,  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  prescribe  by  rule  classes  or 
categories  or  exceptions  to  this  preemption. 
In  the  case  of  the  Senate  bill  the  President's 
authority  in  this  regard  was  narrower  than 
that  provided  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  generally  fol- 
lows the  House  amendment.  The  conferees 
take  favorable  note  of  those  expressions  of 
intent  in  the  legislative  history  in  each 
House  to  the  effect  that  the  provision  en- 
acted is  to  be  construed  to  create  a  limited 
preemption  of  State  or  local  laws  or  regula- 
tions. The  limits  of  this  preemption  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  com^nents: 

In  determining  whether  a  [Mxticular  State 
law  or  regulation  is  encompassed  by  the 
terms  "pricing"  or  ."allocation,"  and  is 
thereby  preempted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  both  the  purpose  and  actual  effect 
of  the  State  law  or  regulation  as  well  as  the 
purposes  of  the  preempting  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Another  consideration  is  whether  a 
State  law  would  significantly  Impede  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  allocation  program  if 
implemented.  Although  certain  laws  will  not 
be  preempted  upon  enactment  of  the  Act 
(see  following  discussion),  some  of  those 
laws  ultimately  may  actually  conflict  with 
implementation  of  the  Federal  program 
during  a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage. 
In  that  event  the  conferees  anticipate  that 
such  conflicts  will  be  resolved  by  the  courts 
in  favor  of  the  Federal  requirements  super- 
seding those  of  the  States. 

The  conferees  agree  that  a  State  law 
which  imposes  price  and  allocation  schemes 
similar  to  the  Federal  regulations  imple- 
mented under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  on  all  or  some  types  of  petrole- 
um product  sellers  within  the  SUte  would 
be  a  type  of  "pricing  or  allocation"  law  pre- 
empted on  enactment.  State  laws  establish- 
ing set-aside  programs  also  wiU  be  preempt- 
ed under  section  280(a)  as  a  type  of  "pricing 
or  allocation"  law  preempted  on  enactment. 
However,  certain  State  set-aside  laws  may 
be  subsequently  exempted  from  preemption 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

The  conferees  accordingly  do  not  intend 
that  the  preemption  test  consist  solely  of 
applying  the  literal  meanings  of  the  terms 
"pricing"  and  "allocation".  A  particular 
State  law  may  not  necessarily  be  preempted, 
even  though  in  a  strictly  technical  sense  it 
affects,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
prices  or  volumes  of  petroleum  products 
available  within  a  State. 

For  example,  recognizing  that  the  regula- 
tions implementing  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  included  odd-even  laws, 
the  conferees  nevertheless  anticipate  that  if 
a  court  examines  a  State  odd-even  law  using 
the  criteria  already  discussed,  the  court 
would  not  be  compelled  to  conclude  that 
such  a  law  is  a  "pricing  or  allocation"  law 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Part.  Although 
in  a  strictly  technical  sense  State  authorized 
odd-even  programs  are  allocation  systems, 
they  are  expressly  Intended  not  to  be  pre- 
empted. 

Conversely,  although  a  State  law  may  be 
characterized  (for  example,  in  its  title  or 
statement  of  puri>ose)  in  a  manner  that 


would  appear  to  place  it  among  the  laws  not 
intended  to  be  preempted  under  this  sec- 
tion, a  court  may  neveriheless  conclude, 
after  close  examination  of  its  actual  effect 
and  after  applying  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing  discussion,  that  the  law  is  a 

'pricing  or  allocation"  law  and  should 
therefore  be  preempted. 

Thus,  there  are  many  types  of  petroleum- 
related  State  laws  that  would  not  be  pre- 
empted by  section  275(a)  provided  that  such 
laws  satisfy  the  criteria  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion so  as  to  escape  preemption.  Such 
laws  can  be  grouped  in  three  categories:  (1) 
those  providing  the  Governor  with  emer- 
gency powers  to  respond  to  natural  and 
physical  disasters  affecting  public  health 
and  safety;  (2)  laws  that  promote  energy 
conservation,  or  restrain  demand  for  petro- 
leum products  at  the  retail  level,  butr  would 
not  significantly  impede  the  operation  of 
the  federal  allocation  program;  and  (3)  laws 
designed  to  accomplish  regulatory  goals  un- 
related to  emergency  preparedness. 

The  first  category  would  include  those 
State  laws  providing  for  emergency  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  products  to  alleviate  a. 
shortage  within  the  State  caused  by  damage 
to  or  destruction  of  facilities  located  within 
the  United  States  and  resulting  from  sabo- 
tage, accidents,  or  an  act  of  (jrod. 

Examples  of  laws  in  the  second  category 
are  those  that  promote  the  conservation  of 
petroleum  products,  such  as  laws  creating 
State  conservation  programs  pursuant  to 
the  Energy  Emergency  Conservation  Act  of 
1979,  provided  such  programs  do  not  include 
allocation  and  price  controls.  Also  included 
in  the  second  category  are  State  laws  that 
restrain  retail  demand  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, such  as  odd-even  management  pro- 
grams, minimum  purchase  requirements, 
car-less  day  and  parking  restrictions,  fuel 
switching  requirements,  car  pooling  pro- 
grams, and  speed  limits. 

The  third  category  would  include  laws 
that,  in  general,  were  not  enacted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  oil  emergencies  of  the  1970's. 
Examples  of  such  laws  are  the  following 
types  of  petroleum  related  laws:  antitnist, 
anti-merger,  and  other  State  laws  barring 
monopoly  pricing  or  price-fixing;  franchis- 
ing laws;  leasing  laws;  marketing  withdrawal 
laws:  trademark  laws;  licensing  laws;  intra- 
state oil  pipeline  regulation;  data  collection 
or  reporting  requirements;  maximum  effi- 
cient recovery,  pro-rationing,  well  spacing 
and  simllmr  oil  production  requirements; 
and  tax  laws,  including  income  and  sever- 
ance tax  laws.  The  conferees  note  these 
laws  in  general  were  not  enacted  in  response 
to  the  oil  emergencies  of  the  1970's  and 
serve  legitimate  and  longstanding  State  in- 
terests. 

While  there  may  be  types  or  categories  of 
laws  that  are  determined  not  to  be  preempt- 
ed by  this  preemption  provision,  no  law 
automatically  escapes  preemption  by  virtue 
of  the  type  or  category  of  law  in  which  it 
falls.  It  is  intended  that  for  any  State  or 
local  law  to  escape  preemption  under  this 
section  it  must  meet  all  the  criteria  enumer- 
ated in  the  statute  and  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion. 

In  general,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  the  decision  as  to  when  and  to  what 
extent  to  replace  market  mechanisms  with 
mandatory  price  and  allocation  program  In 
the  petroleum  industry  is  a  Federal  deci- 
sion, and  State  laws  that  would  usurp  this 
Federal  role  are  hereby  preempted. 

The  conferees  do  not  intend  to  interfere 
with  the  ongoing  litigation  with  respect  to 
State  laws  nor  in  any  way  to  pre-Judge  the 


validity  of  laws  such  as  State  taxation  laws 
containing  aati-passthrough  provisions,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mobil  v.  TtUly,  which  is  cur- 
rently under  review  regarding  a  New  York 
State  law. 

StaU  Set-Aside  ISec.  280(cJ).— While  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  contained 
provisions  on  State  set-asides,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  a  new  provision  that  retained  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
versions.  The  agreement  of  the  conferees  is 
that  State  set-aside  programs  are  preempted 
at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  howev- 
er the  President  may.  in  his  discretion  and 
upon  notice  from  a  State  Governor  of  the 
Governor's  intent  to  implement  a  State  set- 
aside,  affirmatively  exempt  certain  pro- 
grams from  preemption.  The  burden  is, 
therefore,  on  the  State  to  seek  and  to  make 
the  case  to  the  President  for  exemption 
from  the  Federal  preemption.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  includes  certain  criteria 
which  must  also  be  met  to  qualify  for  ex- 
emption from  preemption.  Including  the  re- 
quirement that  the  SUte  set-aside  may  not 
unduly  burden  interstate  commerce.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  the  Governor's  au- 
thority to  impose  a  State  set-aside  program 
must  be  derived  from  State  law,  not  Federal 
law. 

If  a  Federal  program  for  residual  fuel  oil 
or  a  refined  petroleum  product  under  this 
part  Is  implemented  in  a  State,  then  section 
275(c)  would  control  rather  than  this  sec- 
tion. Section  275(c)  mandates  that  the  im- 
plemented Federal  program  provide  for  a 
State  set-aside  program. 

In  esUblishing  the  5-percent  limiUtion  on 
State  set-asides,  the  conferees  do  not  intend 
to  indicate  any  preference  for  that  particu- 
lar percentage.  The  Governor  might  request 
a  lower  percentage  State  set-aside.  The 
President  could,  in  his  discretion,  approve  or 
disapprove  the  State's  request  in  whole  or  in 
part,  but  he  must  respond  within  10  days.  If 
he  approved  the  proposed  set-aside  at  an 
earlier  time  than  that,  it  could  go  into  effect 
before  that  10-day  period  elapsed. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Governor 
of  a  State  will  have  no  authority  under  this 
section  to  divert  petroleum  product  destined 
for  sale  and  consumption  in  another  State. 
Of  course,  the  Governor  might  under  State 
law  conduct  audits  of  prime  suppliers  in  his 
State  to  determine  if  his  SUte  were  obUin- 
ing  the  amounts  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products  which  the  prime 
suppliers  had  intended  the  State  to  receive. 
In  addition,  comparison  of  current  con- 
sumption and  recent  historical  consumption 
would  be  an  appropriate  factor  for  a  court 
to  consider  in  determining  whether  the  set- 
aside  in  fact  encompassed  only  5  percent,  at 
most,  of  the  product  "destined  for  consump- 
tion" in  that  SUte— as  opposed,  for  exam- 
ple, to  5  percent  of  all  products  en  route 
through  that  Sute. 

Section  281— Contract  liability 

The  conferees  adopted  the  provision  in 
the  Senate  bOl  providing  for  a  defense  to 
breach  of  contract  actions. 
Section  282— Effect  on  prior  law 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion stating  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  require  that  any  action  taken 
under  this  Act  be  taken  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  been  required  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

The  President's  allocation  authority 
under  this  Act  is  discretionary,  not  manda- 
tory as  it  was  under  the  EPAA.  The  funda- 
mental concept  behind  the  conference 
agreement  is  recognition  that  the  nature 
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and  scope  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage  is  inherently  unpredicUble,  and 
therefore,  the  President  needs  the  capabil- 
ity and  flexibility  to  Uilor  his  response  to 
the  particular  circumstances  facing  him. 
The  basic  philosophy  behind  this  Act  is 
broad  flexibility  and  minimum  goverrunent 
involvement  in  the  marketplace.    ' 

The  conferees  do  not  intend  by  this  provi- 
sion to  nullify  the  specific  procedures  speci- 
fied in  this  Part,  such  as  the  time  and 
maimer  of  Judicial  review;  Federal  court  ju- 
risdiction and  venue;  injunction  procedures; 
limlUtlons  on  and  requirements  for  subpoe- 
nas and  civil  penalties;  the  manner  in  which 
informal  rule  makings  will  be  conducted, 
and  daU  collected;  the  manner  of  congres- 
sional review;  and  other  specific  enforce- 
ment, administrative,  information-gather- 
ing, and  procedural  matters. 
Section  283—EnJorcement  and  administra- 
tion 

The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the  en- 
forcement provisions  in  section  7  of  the 
Senate  bill.  Section  7  incorporated  by  refer- 
ence certain  provisions  of  the  Economic  SU- 
billzation  Act  of  1970  relating  to  both  en- 
forcement and  administration.  Those  provi- 
sions were  reUined,  with  the  exception  of 
section  205(b)  (reporting  requirements 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council)  and  section  207  (administrative 
procedure).  With  those  exceptions,  section 
283  incorporates  by  reference  the  same  pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  SUbllizatlon  Act  of 
1970  that  were  made  applicable  to  the 
EPAA. 
Section  284— Information 

The  conferees  adopted  the  provision  in 
the  House  bill  with  a  clarification.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  President  would  be  required 
to  collect  the  information  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing authority. 

Section   285—Coordination   with  other  au- 
thoritiea 

This  provision  provides  that  nothing  in 
this  part  affects  any  authority  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  to  provide  for 
the  allocation  or  pricing  of  any  petroleum 
product. 

Section  286— Delegation  of  Presidential  au- 
thorities 

The  conferees  agreed  the  President  may 
delegate  all  or  any  portion  of  his  authority 
under  this  Act  except  as  provided  under  this 
section. 
Section  287— Expiration 

The  conferees  selected  the  expiration  date 
in  the  House  bill.  December  31,  1984.  With 
minor  modifications,  the  savings  provision 
in  the  House  bill  was  also  adopted. 

SECTIOM  3(b)— AMENDKEIfTS  TO  GENERAL  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  ENERGY  POLICY  AND  CONSERVATION 
ACT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  incorporate  by 
reference  certain  general  provisions  in  title 
V  of  EPCA,  with  the  express  understanding 
that  the  remaining  provisions  of  title  V  will 
not  apply  to  this  Act.  The  applicable  provi- 
sions are  sections  521,  524  and  551,  and  por- 
tions of  section  523.  The  conferees  decided 
that  with  respect  to  section  523.  subpara- 
graph B  of  paragraph  (a)(2)  of  that  section 
would  not  apply. 

The  applicable  portions  of  section  523  in- 
clude the  administrative  procedures  to  be 
used  in  implementing  the  Act,  and  the 
provisons  for  Judicial  review.  Section  523(b) 
provides  for  judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  section  211  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970. 


SECTIONS  3.  4,  AND  B— STUDIES 

The  conferees  agreed  to  merge  the  Senate 
and  House  provisions  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  certain  studies  and  submit 
reports  to  the  Congress.  Added  to  the 
Senate  provisions  was  the  requirement  In 
the  House  bill  that  the  President  analyze 
the  Impacts  on  the  economy  and  consumers 
of  reliance  on  the  standby  program  during  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage. 

SECTION  6— INTERNATIONAL  ENERGY  PROGRAM 
AUTHORITIES 

The  conferees  agreed  to  reUln  the  provi- 
sion In  the  House  bill  extending  the  expira- 
tion date  of  section  252  of  EPCA;  however, 
the  extension  period  was  reduced  from  June 
20.  1985  to  July  1,  1983.  The  conferees 
reached  this  agreement  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Congress,  prior  to  the  new 
expiration  date,  will  review  the  internation- 
al energy  program  and  United  SUtes  par- 
ticipation In  that  program.  Included  in  that 
review  will  be  an  analysis  of  the  evolution  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency  (lEA);  a 
review  of  the  agreements  and  commitments 
currently  encompassed  within  the  Interna- 
tional energy  program;  an  updated  assess- 
ment of  the  size  of,  and  rate  of  increase  in, 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserves  held  by 
each  participating  country;  and  an  analysis 
of  how  such  reserves  would  be  used  In  the 
event  the  International  energy  program  is 
activated. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
conferees  that  the  Senate  will  maintain 
close  and  continuing  oversight  over  all  ac- 
tivities of  the  lEA,  particularly  those  that 
raise  issues  concerning  its  authority  and  the 
scope  of  Its  responsibilities.  Other  subjects 
to  be  Included  In  the  ongoing  review  will  be 
the  limited  antitrust  defense  provided  to 
U.S.  oil  companies  participating  In  the  Inter- 
national energy  program,  and  lEA  policies 
concerning  responses  to  "sub-trigger" 
supply  problems. 

Strategic  Petroleuii  Reserve 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
garding preparation  of  a  distribution  plan 
for  use  during  a  drawdown  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  and  procedures  for  con- 
gressional review  of  that  plan  and  of  any  de- 
cision by  the  President  to  draw  down  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Although  the  conferees  did  not  adopt  the 
House  provision,  they  agreed  that  this  pro- 
vision addressed  issues  that  deserve  the 
prompt  attention  of,  and  further  study  by, 
the  respective  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Indeed,  both  Houses  have  subcom- 
mittee hearings  already  scheduled  on  the 
SPR  program. 

At  its  current  level  of  approximately  250 
million  barrels  the  SPR  is  unquestionably 
the  world's  largest  stockpile  of  oil,  now 
worth  approximately  $8.5  billion  on  the 
market  but  far  more  than  that  to  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
event  of  a  major  petroleum  supply  disrup- 
tion. The  conferees  are  concerned  that  nei- 
ther this  nor  prior  Administrations  have 
formulated  a  clear  set  of  policies  as  to  how 
the  SPR  oU  would  be  drawn  down  and  dis- 
tributed in  a  petroleum  supply  disruption 
and,  moreover,  under  what  circumstances 
the  President  likely  would  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  draw  down  the  SPR.  Clarification 
of  these  issues  would  enable  business  and 
government  to  better  assess  the  extent  to 
which  the  SPR  oil  would  be  available  to 
them  in  a  variety  of  situations,  so  as  to  fa- 
ciliUte  emergency  response  planning  by  in- 
dividual firms,  SUtes  and  localities. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  SPR  to 
our  national  and  economic  security  the  con- 


ferees firmly  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  be  Involved  In  this  process  of  gener- 
ally defining  the  use  of  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

Another  issue  raised  by  the  conferees  is 
what,  if  any,  is  the  relationship  between  the 
SPR  and  the  potential  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  the  International 
Energy  Agency  agreements?  To  what  extent 
do  the  other  lEA  member  nations  have  oil- 
stock  building  policies?  And  how  are  those 
policies  related  to  the  agreements  among 
lEA  member  nations? 

These  issues  must  be  addressed  and  re- 
solved as  a  prerequisite  to  defining  the 
availability  of  oil  from  the  SPR  to  the  do- 
mestic economy. 

CerUinly  the  physical  llmiUtlons  of  the 
SPR  storage  facilities  themselves  must  be 
considered  as  well.  For  example,  the  confer- 
ees understand  that  there  are  physical  llmi- 
Utlons as  to  how  many  times  certain  SPR 
storage  caverns  can  be  drawn  down  and  re- 
filled. Future  plans  for  the  use  of  the  SPR 
must  Incorporate  realistic  estimates  of  how 
frequently  the  Nation  could  expect  to  turn 
to  the  SPR  for  oU. 

The  conferees  consider  the  SPR  to  be  a 
national  security  asset,  a  strategic  asset  that 
is  vital  to  the  economic  security  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  light  of  our  substantial  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  petroleum. 
The  use  of  SPR  oil  for  nonstrateglc  pur- 
poses, such  as  a  source  of  revenue  or  as  a 
market  normalizing  mechanism  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  crisis.  Is  an  issue  of  grave  concern 
to  the  conferees. 

The  absence  of  clear  policies  on  the  use  of 
this  national  resource  might  result  In  Its 
misuse  if  drawdown  and  distribution  policies 
remain  largely  undefined.   It  is  with   this 
concern  In  mind  that  the  conferees  raise  the 
issues  outlined  herein  and  urge  prompt  con- 
gressional Involvement  in  their  resolution. 
John  D.  Dingell, 
Philip  R.  Sharp. 
Toby  Moptett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

James  A.  McClcrx, 
Lowell  P.  Weicbxr,  Jr., 
Pete  V.  Domznici, 
Malcolm  Wallop, 

•  John  W.  Warner. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Wendell  H.  Ford, 
Howard  M.  MrrzENBAtnt, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RANDY  THOMAS, 
IMPERIAL  POTENTATE  OP  THE 
SHRINE.  AND  A  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  SHRINERS 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)       

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ran- 
dolph R.  Thomas,  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.. 
the  area  of  my  representation  in  Con- 
fess, is  imperial  potentate  of  the 
Shrine  of  North  America.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Jacksonville  University,  presi- 
dent of  McDuff  Applisuices  Stores, 
which  he  founded.  He  is  a  director  in 
other  businesses,  including  the  Bank 
of  Green  Cove  Springs  and  Sav-A- 
Stop.  Inc.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Shrine  headquarters  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  favorable 
consideration  is  being  given  by  that 
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fine  organization  to  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital  for  crippled  children  in 
the  Tampa  Bay  area.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to 
the  wonderful  organization  of  the 
Shrine  for  their  great  leadership  for 
good  things  in  our  country  and  for 
their  many  accomplishments. 

Randy  Thomas  is  a  member  of  Flor- 
ida's Council  of  100  and  serves  on  the 
boards  of  the  Big  Brothers  of  America, 
Leukemia  Society,  on  the  national 
level:  and  other  local-level  philan- 
thropic boards.  Certainly  he  and  his 
wife,  Olene,  have  made  a  tremendous 
impact  for  the  betterment  of  mankind, 
not  only  in  Florida,  but  widely 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Shrine  of  North  America  also 
deserves  great  credit.  It  was  founded 
in  1872  as  a  fraternity  dedicated  to 
good  fellowship  and  has  grown  into  an 
international  organization  that  sup- 
ports a  network  of  21  hospitals  special- 
izing in  care  of  crippled  children. 
Their  hospitals  are  open  to  all  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  re- 
lationship to  a  Shriner;  and  care  is 
free  and  financial  need  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  admission.  The  hospital  in 
Tampa  is  scheduled  to  open  by  1984. 
Certainly  the  Shriners,  and  Randy 
Thomas  in  particular,  do  a  great  work 
and  deserve  every  congratulation. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  MAY 
CALL  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 

(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  morning  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright),  announced  an  innova- 
tive use  of  tax  policy  to  bring  down  in- 
terest rates.  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  his  leadership  in  combating 
what  is  certainly  America's  No.  1  prob- 
lem, the  major  cause  of  our  recession, 
the  major  cause  of  our  10  million  im- 
employed— the  greatest  number  since 
1937— and  the  major  cause  of  the  un- 
precedented wave  of  business  bank- 
ruptcies. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  a  leg- 
islative approach  is  one  that  should 
surely  seriously  be  considered.  But 
what  we  should  bear  in  mind  is  that 
interest  rates  are  high  because  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  have  gotten  into  bed  together 
and  are  squeezing  the  money  supply 
even  more  and  tightening  money  even 
more  in  the  face  of  the  very  discourag- 
ing recession  that  now  confronts  us. 
The  majority  leader's  innovative 
action  shows  that  a  legislative  ap- 
proach may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  pray  that 
there  will  be  a  change  of  heart  so  that 
that  approach  is  not  necessary. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  THWART- 
ED BY  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mintite  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  President's  news  conference  last 
week  he  publicly  supported  the  high 
interest  rate  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Our  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  worst  recessions  since  the  Great 
Depression.  Yet.  last  week  the  interest 
rates  jumped  upward  again  at  the 
same  time  that  private  sector  and  Gov- 
ernment economists  were  voicing*  con- 
cern that  rises  in  the  interest  rates 
would  choke  off  our  Nation's  chances 
for  economic  recovery. 

Some  economists  believe  that  the  re- 
covery effect  of  the  1981  Reagan  tax 
cut  has  been  lost  to  high  interest 
rates. 

Since  the  President  has  joined  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  sustain  the 
high  Interest  rate  policy  which  is 
breaking  the  back  of  the  American 
economy,  it  is  clearly  time  for  Con- 
gress to  take  action  to  remove  this  un- 
necessary and  counterproductive 
burden  from  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Farmers  cannot  make  a  crop  and 
stay  in  farming  paying  18-  and  19-per- 
cent interest  rates. 

The  housing  industry  cannot  make  a 
sustained  recovery  from  its  current 
deep  depression  with  homebuyers 
pushed  away  from  the  market  by 
rising  interest  rates  and  economic  un- 
certainty. 

These  are  two  or  our  most  basic  in- 
dustries. On  the  economic  health  of 
farming  and  housing  rests  the  job  fu- 
tures of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
workers  in  manufacturing,  business, 
and  service  industries.  If  farming  and 
housing  cannot  make  a  recovery  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates  our  econo- 
my as  a  whole  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
either. 

The  experts  are  telling  us  that  the 
share  of  farm  production  costs  in  1981 
represented  by  interest  on  credit  was 
13  percent— up  from  7.5  percent  a 
decade  ago.  For  the  past  2  years  the 
real  purchasing  power  of  ftuTners  has 
decreased — and  agriculture  experts  are 
telling  us  that  the  same  thing  could 
happen  In  1982.  If  that  prediction 
comes  to  reality,  it  would  be  the  first 
time  since  the  1931-33  period  that 
farmer  purchasing  power  has  dropped 
for  3  straight  years. 

We  have  just  received  news  of  a 
Brookings  Institute  study  which  indi- 
cates that  our  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try—the traditional  financial  backbone 
of  the  housing  industry— is  in  its  worst 
crisis  since  World  War  II.  The  cause- 
high  interest  rates. 
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Attached  is  an  article  by  Caroline 
Atkinson  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  February  21.  1982: 

CoimifUEO  Rise  in  IirrEitEST  Rates  BArPLEs 

Experts 

(By  Caroline  Atkinson) 

President  Reagan  blamed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. Fed  offlcials  blamed  the  administra- 
tion. And  meanwhile,  interest  rates  climbed 
still  higher,  with  major  banks  ptishing  their 
key  prime  lending  rate  to  17  percent  last 
Wednesday. 

The  President  changed  tactics  on  Thurs- 
day, and  embraced  the  Ped's  monetary 
policy  at  a  televised  press  conference.  But 
words  alone  are  unlikely  to  bring  interest 
rates  down. 

Few  analysts  are  willing  to  bet  on  what 
will.  The  cost  of  money  is  now  extraordinar- 
ily high  both  In  relation  to  inflation  and  to 
the  state  of  the  business  cycle.  This  year's 
combination  of  rising  interest  rates,  explod- 
ing money  growth,  and  deepening  recession 
has  baffled  economists  and  policy  makers. 

Interest  rates  generally  fall  during  reces- 
sion as  private  credit  demands  fall  off.  The 
drop  in  inflation  over  the  past  year  also 
should  have  pushed  nominal  interest  rates 
down  by  cutting  that  portion  of  interest 
rates  that  merely  compensates  lenders  for 
rising  prices.  Instead,  rates  are  rising,  and 
no  one  is  quite  sure  why. 

For  a  while  last  fall,  all  the  economic  indi- 
cators moved  In  step  and  signaled  recession. 
Unemployment  rose,  production  fell  and  in- 
terest rates  began  to  come  down,  while  the 
money  supply  sUyed  flat.  But  in  November, 
money  growth  accelerated  sharply,  and  in 
early  December  interest  rates  stopped  fall- 
ing and  began  to  climb. 

Such  unexpected  strength  in  the  financial 
indicators  could  have  been  an  early  signal 
that  the  economy  was  recovering.  In  1980,  a 
rise  in  the  money  supply  was  the  first  indi- 
cation that  the  short,  sharp  recession  of  the 
second  quarter  was  over. 

But  just  as  the  banks  moved  the  prime  up 
again  last  week,  the  Federal  Reserve  pub- 
lished statistics  showing  that  the  current  re- 
cession worsened  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  In- 
dustrial output  dropped  by  3  percent  In  Jan- 
uary, and  capacity  utilization  fell  to  its 
lowest  level  for  seven  years.  Bad  weather 
contributed  to  the  January  slump,  but  it  did 
not  account  for  it  all. 

While  there  may  be  confusion  about  Just 
why  interest  rates  are  rising  in  midst  of  re- 
cession, there  is  little  doubt  among  econo- 
mists that  if  the  rise  is  not  halted,  this 
year's  promised  economic  recovery  will  not 
materialize. 

Interest  rates  on  short-term  Treasury 
debt  are  already  back  up  close  to  their  pre- 
recession  peaks.  Long-term  bond  rates  and 
mortgage  Interest  rates  fell  only  slightly 
from  their  IMl  highs  and  are  fast  ap- 
proaching them  again.  It  was  these  high 
rates  that  precipitated  the  recession. 

Some  economists  have  already  revised 
their  economic  forecaists  downward  to  show 
a  decline  in  gross  national  product  in  the 
current  quarter  that  matches  the  5  percent 
annual-rate  fall  at  the  end  of  last  year.  In 
his  news  conference,  the  president  backed 
off  from  earlier  administration  predictions 
that  the  economy  would  pick  up  briskly  this 
spring. 

He  commented  that  "high  interest  rates 
present  the  greatest  single  threat  today  to 
healthy,  lasting  recovery,"  and  held  out 
hope  of  more  cooperation  between  the  ad- 
ministrations   fiscal   policy   and   the   Ped's 
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tight  money  policy.  'The  administration 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  can  help  bring  in- 
flation and  interest  rates  down  faster  by 
working  together  than  by  working  at  cross- 
purposes.  ...  I  am  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
a  responsible  fiscal  policy  to  complete  a 
firm,  anti-inflationary  monetary  policy." 

Explanations  for  the  upset  in  financial 
markets— and  therefore  recommendations 
about  how  to  correct  it— have  centered 
around  the  conflict  between  the  administra- 
tion's growth-oriented  fiscal  policy  and  the 
Ped's  tight  monetary  targets.  Some  ana- 
lysts, and  Fed  Chairman  Paul  Volcker. 
stress  the  role  of  the  large  projected  budget 
deficits.  These  raise  long-term  interest 
rates,  they  argue,  by  adding  to  financial 
market  fears  of  future  inflation,  and  so 
adding  to  the  "inflation  premium"  included 
in  the  long  rates.  A  huge  and  growing  feder- 
al presence  in  financial  markets  also  con- 
tributes directly  to  raising  Interest  rates  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  credit,  they 
argue. 

Others  put  more  emphasis  on  the  Ped's 
tight  monetary  pKJlicy.  The  present  targets 
for  money  growth  simply  do  not  leave 
enough  room  for  the  economy  to  grow  satis- 
factorily, economists  James  Tobin  and  Law- 
rence Klein  told  a  congressional  coRunittee 
recently.  When  recovery  starts  it  will  run 
into  this  "monetary  lid."  interest  rates  will 
climb  automatically  as  credit  demands  rise, 
and  the  economy  will  stall,  they  and  others 
say. 

Those  who  attribute  more  weight  to  mon- 
etary policy  believe  that  the  economy  will 
grow  only  sluggishly  with  present  Ped  poli- 
cies, almost  irrespective  of  what  happens  to 
fiscal  policy  and  the  budget  deficit.  The 
present  run-up  in  interest  rates— even 
before  the  economy  has  begun  to  recover— 
illustrates  just  how  effectively  present 
money  policies  work  to  hold  down  the  econ- 
omy and  squeeze  out  inflation,  according  to 
one  top  Wall  Street  economist. 

Tight  money  will  work  to  hold  down 
growth  by  keeping  interest  rates  relatively 
high,  he  says,  and  can  override  the  attempts 
of  Congress  and  the  administration  to  boost 
the  economy  though  fiscal  policy. 

If  the  administration  and  Congress  try  to 
raise  growth  through  running  a  big  deficit, 
interest  rates  will  rise  all  the  more  and 
offset  the  additional  demand  from  the  defi- 
cit. It  may  be  possible  to  bring  interest  rates 
down  through  reducing  the  deficit  substan- 
tially and  easing  credit  market  pressures. 
But  the  tax  increases  or  spending  cuts  that 
reduce  the  deficit  will  themselves  dampen 
the  economy,  the  same  analyst  argues,  by 
reducing  the  spending  power  of  taxpayers  in 
the  one  case  or  beneficiaries  of  government 
programs  in  the  other. 

In  this  view,  the  Ped  Is  the  real  culprit  for 
high  Interest  rates  and  the  economy's  poor 
growth  performance,  as  well  as  the  hero  of 
the  anti-inflation  battle.  If  more  growth 
rather  than  less  inflation  is  the  objective, 
then  the  Ped  should  raise  its  money  targets, 
accept  somewhat  more  inflation  than  other- 
wise, and  give  the  economy  room  to  recover. 

But  Volcker  argues,  financial  market  con- 
cerns about  inflation  are  now  so  great  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  bring  down  inter- 
est rates  and  stimulate  recovery  by  increas- 
ing the  money  supply.  When  money  growth 
accelerates,  interest  rates  rise  because  of 
market  fears  of  future  inflation,  rather 
than  falling  in  response  to  easier  credit.  In 
recent  weeks  rising  money  supply  has 
indeed  coincided  with  higher  interest  rates. 

Conversely,  the  drop  in  money  announced 
on  Friday  could  lead  to  a  decline  in  rates. 


However,  this  does  not  suggest  that  all  the 
Ped  needs  to  do  to  bring  down  interest  rates 
is  tighten  the  monetary  screws.  An  alterna- 
tive explanation  for  the  market's  apparent 
perversity  is  that  financiers  view  an  unex- 
pected rise  in  the  money  supply  as  a  signal 
for  the  Ped  to  tighten  up.  Market  partici- 
pants expect  the  central  bank  to  move  swift- 
ly to  choke  off  any  sudden  increase  In  the 
money  supply— by  rationing  credit  and  rais- 
ing rates— so  they  push  rates  up  themselves 
as  soon  as  the  increased  money  numbers  are 
announced. 

While  an  announced  drop  in  the  money 
supply  could  work  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  underlying  tension  between  a  constrict- 
ed money  supply  and  an  economy  that  is 
trying  to  grow  will  put  a  limit  on  how  far 
rates  can  drop,  the  Wall  Street  economist 
said. 

A  longer,  deeper  recession  will  bring  rates 
down.  But  higher  money  targets  could  also 
do  the  trick,  and  without  the  cost  in  terms 
of  lost  output  and  employment.  Such  a 
policy  would  risk  more  inflation,  however, 
and  the  Ped  is  unlikely  to  embark  on  such  a 
path,  especially  while  the  administration's 
fiscal  policy  is  also  going  for  more  growth 
rather  than  less  inflation. 


HIGH  DEFICITS  SIGNAL  NEW 
APPROACH  ON  TAX  CUTS 

(Mr.  NELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
in  confronting  the  Nation's  economic 
future,  we  decided  in  this  House  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion  to  adopt  the  eco- 
nomic plan  as  prescribed  for  us  by  our 
President.  In  looking  back  on  those  ac- 
tivities of  1981.  now  in  light  of  the 
President's  budget  that  has  just  been 
submitted— the  budget  which  proposes 
not  one  large  deficit  near  $100  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1983  but  continuing 
those  large  deficits  each  year  over  sev- 
eral years— I  feel  that  we  simply  must 
reduce  that  proposed  deficit. 

There  is  only  so  much  we  can  cut  in 
spending  in  defense  and  is  only  so 
much  that  can  be  cut  from  social  pro- 
grams. To  lower  the  President's  deficit 
significantly  there  is  only  one  other 
place  we  can  turn,  and  that  is  to  delay 
or  reduce  the  huge  tax  cut  package 
that  we  enacted  last  July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  as  one 
who  supported  the  President's  tax  cut, 
I  want  to  explain  that  I  think  we  in 
the  Congress,  myself  included,  made  a 
mistake.  We  overdid  it.  We  ought  to 
partially  imdo  it  and  bring  down  this 
near  $100  billion  proposed  deficit  that 
will  continue  to  partially  sustain  high 
interest  rates. 


LATCHKEY  CHILDREN 
(Mrs.   HOLT  asked  and  was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remsirks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sixth- 
grade  teacher  In  Glen  Burhie.  a 
middle-class  community  in  my  district, 
was  shocked  to  find  out  that  24  of  her 


28  pupils  were  latchkey  children,  so- 
called  because  of  the  house  keys  they 
wear  on  strings  around  their  necks.  It 
is  time  that  we  focus  our  attention  on 
the  millions  of  latchkey  children  in 
this  country.  Today  close  to  60  percent 
of  all  mothers  are  working  outside  the 
home.  Their  children  return  from 
school  to  empty  homes  where  they 
spend  lonely,  fearful  hours  until  their 
parents  return.  Unsupervised  for 
lengthy  periods  every  day,  some  of 
them  turn  to  vandalism  and  other 
crimes.  For  others,  television  is  the 
babysitter.  During  vacations  and  holi- 
days, these  children  are  even  more  iso- 
lated. 

Professors  Thomas  and  Lynette 
Long  were  quoted  in  a  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  article  last  September, 
outlining  this  problem.  They  make  a 
lot  of  sense. 

We  have  to  help  parents  find  ways 
to  use  neighborhood  resources,  such  as 
senior  citizens,  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, high  school  students,  and  the 
schools,  to  meet  the  problem.  The  few 
programs  that  exist  now  are  primarily 
designed  to  work  within  the  school 
system.  I  am  looking  for  ways  to  set  up 
a  small  pilot  program  in  my  district 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  with 
me  to  find  ways  to  solve  this  compara- 
tively recent  and  very  troubling  situa- 
tion. The  latchkey  child  needs  a  new 
version  of  the  extended  family. 


D  1215 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 
REFORM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  our 
agenda  for  this  session  is  set  for 
budget  battles.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
bring  effective  criminal  justice  system 
reform  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Support  for  mandatory  sentencing  is 
growing.  My  own  bill  to  impose  a  man- 
datory sentence  of  2  years  without 
possibility  of  parole  on  persons  con- 
victed of  using  a  handgun  in 'the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  has  37  cosponsors. 

However,  mandatory  sentencing  will 
not  of  itself  bring  integrity  back  to 
criminal  justice.  We  need  strict  parole 
and  probation  standards,  plea  bargain- 
ing and  bail  reform,  new  prison  con- 
struction, sensible  habeus  corpus  limi- 
tations, and  revision  of  the  insanity 
defense. 

Enacting  all  of  these  reforms  would 
make  the  criminal  justice  system  re- 
sponsive to  society's  right  to  swift  and 
certain  punishment  of  convicted  of- 
fenders. 

While  we  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives delay  action  on  criminal  justice 
reform,  countless  of  our  constituents- 
law-abiding  Americans  who  look  to 
this  body  for  leadership— will  be  the 
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victims  of  repeat  offenders  who 
conunit  large  numbers  of  serious 
crimes. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  bring 
effective  criminal  justice  reform  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  Crime  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions— now  is  preemi- 
nently the  time  for  us  to  act. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  DEA 
COMMENDED 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  after  the  House  adjourned  for 
the  February  district  work  period.  I 
was  disturbed  to  learn  that  two  agents 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, Kelly  McCullough  and  Charles 
Martinez,  had  been  brutally  attacked 
and  wounded  while  on  assignment 
near  Cartagena,  Colombia.  Both  men 
were  shot  after  a  band  of  men  broke 
into  their  hotel  room.  According  to 
news  reports,  McCullough  was  wound- 
ed in  the  throat  while  Martinez,  was 
shot  in  the  shoulder  and  leg.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  both  agents  are 
now  out  of  the  hospital  and  are 
making  good  recoveries  at  home. 

McCullough  and  Martinez,  both 
pilots,  were  in  Colombia  in  connection 
with  Operation  Tiburon,  a  14-month 
joint  United  States-Colombian  cam- 
paign to  shut  off  the  flow  of  marihua- 
na from  Colombia  into  the  United 
States.  Colombia  is  the  source  of  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  marihuana 
available  in  the  United  States. 

Operation  Tiburon  has  been  a  major 
DEA  success.  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith  has  called  it  the 
most  successful  international  antimar- 
ihuana  campaign  in  history.  The  oper- 
ation resulted  in  495  arrests  in  the 
United  States  and  40  in  Colombia;  95 
boats  were  impounded.  U.S.  officials 
seized  1.7  million  pounds  of  marihua- 
na and  Colombian  officials  seized  4.7 
million  pounds,  figures  which  total 
about  20  percent  of  the  estimated  flow 
of  Colombian  marihuana  into  the 
United  States  during  the  operation. 

This  kind  of  success  does  not  happen 
by  accident.  It  is  the  result  of  careful 
planning,  long  hours,  and  personal 
dedication  and  hardship  by  hundreds 
of  individuals  working  under  extreme- 
ly dangerous  conditions.  They  are  the 
unsung  heroes  of  a  unique  kind  of 
very  real  combat  and  their  service  to 
the  Nation  all  too  often  goes  unherald- 
ed. 

Unfortunately,  it  takes  an  Incident 
such  as  the  wounding  of  agents 
McCullough  and  Martinez  to  remind 
us  just  how  perilous  but  essential  the 
work  of  DEA  is.  I  commend  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  for  their  courage,  com- 
mitment, and  personal  sacrifice  in  the 
frontlines  of  the  war  on  illegal  drug 


traffic.  I  congratulate  Acting  DELA  Ad- 
ministrator Francis  M.  Mullen,  Jr..  on 
the  success  of  Operation  Tiburon  and 
all  DEA  persoimel  who  made  it  possi- 
ble. And  I  especially  want  to  extend 
my  personal  wishes  for  a  full  and 
speedy  recovery  to  agents  Kelly 
McCullough  and  Charles  Martinez  and 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  their  brav- 
ery and  service  to  the  Nation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Simon).  The  Chair  desires  to  an- 
nounce that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  joint  resolutions  on 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1982: 

H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982.  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 

H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

Washington,  D.C,  February  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Clerk  received  at 
4:20  p.m.  on  Thursday,  February  11.  1982, 
the  following  message  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate:  That  the  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  H.R.  3782. 
With  kind  regards,  1  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr.. 
,   Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  4692  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  QLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4692,  and  that  the  bill  be  re-re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


Washington.  D.C,  February  22,  J  982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  sealed  envelopes  received  from  The 
White  House  as  follows: 

(1)  At  11:00  a.m.  on  Thursday,  February 
18,  1982  and  said  to  contain  the  quarterly 
report  on  E^ast-West  Trade  covering  the 
second  quarter  of  1981. 

(2)  At  11:53  a.m.  on  Friday,  February  19. 
1982  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  ninth 
special  message  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
CXerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    EAST- 
WEST  TRADE  COVERING 
SECOND     QUARTER     OF     1981- 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  February  22, 
1982.) 


REVISION  TO  RESCISSION  PRO- 
POSAL AFFECTING  MINE 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  DEPARTMENT 
OP  LABOR— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-143) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  February  22, 
1982.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM 
CAROLYN  CHENEY 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Carolyn  Cheney: 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Sub- 
committee ON  Domestic  Market- 
ing,  Consumer   Relations,   and 
Nutrition, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  17,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
77ie  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with 
Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  informing  you  that  I  have 
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been    served    with    a   subpoena    from    the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York. 
Sincerely, 

Carolyn  Cheney. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM 
LORRAINE  GRANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Lorraine  Grant: 

February  17, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Speaker,  House,  H-20S,  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  L  (50), 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
that  this  afternoon  I  was  served  with  a  sub- 
poena to  testify  in  a  case  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  am  to  appear  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary at  1:00  p.m.,  at  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  House,  Washington.  D.C. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lorraine  Grant. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  MARY 
PATRICIA  BARRETT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Mary  Patricia  Beu*- 
rett: 

Commttre  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  flshxries,  subcommittee  on 
Oceanography, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  17, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    H20S, 
The  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Rule  L  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  am  hereby  notifying  you  that  I  have 
been  served   with   a  subpoena  to   appear 
before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court    for    the    District    of    Columbia    on 
Friday.  February  19,  1982,  at  1  P.M.,  appar- 
ently in  regard  to  my  employment  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Mary  Patricia  Barrett. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cel- 
ebrate today  George  Washington's 
250th  birthday.  Even  to  this  day  there 
is  no  American  In  history  who  can  be 
considered  to  be  a  more  significant 
American  leader. 

Bom  In  Westmoreland  County,  Va., 
and  reared  on  his  father's  farm  on  the 
Rappahannock  River  opposite  Freder- 
icksburg, George  Washington,  In  his 
early  teenage  years  obtained  there 
good  training  in  husbandry  and  in 
leadership  responsibilities.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  George  Washing- 
ton became  the  ward  of.  and  lived  in 
the  home  of,  his  half  brother  Law- 
rence, who  was  married  to  Anne  Fair- 


fax, relative  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who  owned  5  million  acres  in  northern 
Virginia  and  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley. 

The  bachelor  Lord  Fairfax  came,  in 
1746,  to  America  to  live  with  his 
cousin  George  William  Fairfax  at  Bel- 
voir,  near  Mount  Vernon;  and  2  years 
later  he  employed  the  16-year-old 
George  Washington  to  survey  his  land 
holdings. 

Washington  went  on  to  be  the  offi- 
cial surveyor  of  Culpeper  County,  Va. 
In  1752  he  inherited  Mount  Vernon 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  farm- 
ers in  the  American  colonies.  He  prac- 
ticed scientific  methods  In  his  farming 
and  thought  of  himself  as  a  profes- 
sional farmer.  He  said  of  farming:  "It 
is  honorable,  it  is  amusing  and,  with 
superior  judgment,  it  is  profitable." 

He  had  a  strong  ambition  to  serve 
his  fellow  man  in  military  pursuits, 
something  that  was  stimulated  by  the 
martial  exploits  of  his  father  and  his 
brother  Lawrence.  In  November  of 
1752  he  was  appointed  adjutant  for 
the  southern  district  of  Virginia  and 
the  next  year  he  was  sent  to  tell  the 
French  soldiers  in  the  border  forts 
that  these  were  English  lands  and 
they  must  be  evacuated  by  the 
French.  He  brought  back  the  reply 
from  the  French  that  "It  was  their  ab- 
solute design  to  take  possession  of  the 
Ohio,  and  by  God  they  would  do  it." 
Upon  bringing  this  news  back  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  capital  of  Virginia,  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  and 
sent  out  to  recruit  troops  to  fight  the 
French.  Washington's  attack  on  the 
French,  May  28,  1754.  began  the  last 
French  and  Indian  War  but  by  July  3 
he  was  forced  to  surrender,  being  out- 
nimibered  more  than  2  to  1  by  the 
French  troops. 

General  Edwin  Braddock  came  over 
from  EIngland  then,  with  an  army,  in 
February  of  1755.  making  Washington 
his  full  colonel  assistant;  and  waging 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Fort  Du- 
quesne  where  the  French  were  solidly 
lodged.  Washington  served  with  hero- 
ism in  the  encounter  with  the  enemy 
troops,  had  two  horses  shot  from 
under  him,  and  miraculously  escaped 
death  himself.  In  August  of  1755, 
while  still  only  23  years  of  age.  he  was 
made  commander  of  the  Virginia 
troops.  Braddock  having  been  lulled  in 
the  effort  to  route  the  French,  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  John  Pores,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  Washington,  took  Fort 
Duquesne  in  1758.  Then  Washington, 
recently  elected  to  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses, resigned  his  military  rank  of 
brigadier  general  and  assumed  his  ci- 
vilian duties. 

He  married  the  widow  Martha  Custis 
in  1759  and  pursued  his  farming  activi- 
ties on  his  and  her  plantations  with  an 
enthusiastic  vigor.  The  marriage  had 
greatly  extended  his  already  substan- 
tial plantations.  He  was  indeed  an  en- 
thusiastic farmer  and  wrote  "middling 


land  under  a  man's  own  eyes  is  more 
profitable  than  rich  land  at  a  dis- 
tance." He  enjoyed  the  bucolic  and  the 
sophisticated  pleasures  of  his  times 
and  at  Mount  Vernon  in  the  7  years 
prior  to  1775  entertained  more  than 
2,000  guests  at  his  home,  many  of 
them  for  overnight  or  more  extended 
visits. 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  first 
revolutionary  Virginia  Legislature  in 
1774  and  stated,  "I  will  raise  a  thou- 
sand men,  subsist  them  at  my  own  ex- 
pense and  march  myself  at  their  head 
for  the  relief  of  Boston."  He  was 
promptly  elected  one  of  the  seven  Vir- 
ginia delegates  to  the  First  Continen- 
tal  Congress;  and  when  he  attended  it 
in  1774.  he  came  in  his  full  military 
uniform.  Already  head  of  the  forces  of 
Virginia,  he  was  chosen  to  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  all  the  Continental 
Armies  in  1775. 

Without  detailing  here  the  events  of 
the  Revolution,  it  may  be  said  in  sum- 
mary of  his  military  leadership  and 
success  that  the  heart  of  it  lay  in  his 
keeping  a  viable  army  in  the  field  until 
the  patience  of  the  British  had  been 
exhausted  and  there  was  no  stomach 
in  England  for  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  The  successful  battle  of  York- 
town,  the  200th  anniversary  of  which 
we  celebrated  last  year,  virtually 
ended  the  war  and  gained  for  the 
United  States  their  independence. 

After  the  war  Washington  returned 
to  Mount  Vernon  and  took  up  again 
his  agricultural  interests.  There  was  a 
chaotic  political  condition  in  the 
United  States  in  those  early  years  and 
Washington  was  a  prompt  exponent  of 
a  constitutional  convention  to  provide 
as  he  stated:  "a  radical  cure."  He  pre- 
sided over  the  convention  when  it  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  1787;  and  although 
he  seldom  entered  into  the  formal  de- 
bates, his  weight  of  character  did  more 
than  any  other  single  force  to  bring 
the  convention  into  agreement  and  to 
obtain  ratification  afterward. 

In  1789  he  was  unanimously  elected 
as  our  first  President.  His  leadership 
as  F*resident  was  marked  by  .the  cau- 
tion, methodical  precision,  and  sober 
judgment  that  always  were  typical  of 
him. 

The  clash  between  Jefferson,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  his  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
was  a  deep  one  and  he  came  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  Hamilton.  When 
war  broke  out  between  Prance  and 
England  in  1793.  Washington  took 
Hamilton's  view  that  the  United 
States  should  disregard  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France  and  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality,  saying,  "In  a  word,  I 
want  an  American  character,  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  may  be  convinced 
that  we  act  for  ourselves  and  not  for 
others." 

Jefferson,  who  had  given  some  hope 
to  the  efforts  of  PYance  in  this  conflict 
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resigned  at  the  close  of  1793  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  represent  in  Florida  had 
flying  over  it  in  the  years  1793-95  the 
French  republican  flag  as  a  result  of  a 
rebellion  among  inhabitants  of  Florida 
who  sought  to  gain  independence  with 
the  help  of  France,  then  at  war  with 
Spain  as  well  as  with  England.  Jeffer- 
son had  encouraged  their  efforts  and 
Washington  had  discouraged  them 
and  sent  troops  to  the  St.  Mary's 
River  to  dissuade  more  American  citi- 
zens from  assisting  in  the  rebellion. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  his 
most  often  quoted  statement  in  the 
years  that  followed,  stressed  the  need 
to  evade  entangling  alliances.  His 
judgment  that  we  wought  to  stay  out 
of  the  quarrels  of  other  peoples  is  as 
sound  today  as  when  he  uttered  it. 

In  his  two  terms  of  the  Presidency, 
Washington  set  many  precedents.  He 
insisted  on  the  secrecy  of  the  F»resi- 
dential  papers  when  Congress  aslied 
for  the  correspondence  that  had  led  to 
the  Jay  Treaty,  which  the  President 
had  controversially  signed  in  1794. 
More  important,  perhaps,  he  insisted 
on  the  dignity  of  the  Presidency  in  all 
matters,  while  utilizing  the  advice  and 
deliberations  of  an  able  Cabinet.  Upon 
retirement  at  the  end  of  his  second 
term,  he  went  back  to  farming  at 
Mount  Vernon,  again  accepting  the 
position  of  Commander  in  Chief  in 
1798,  when  a  prospect  of  war  with 
Prance  occurred  and  then  quiclcly  dis- 
solved in  that  year. 

The  greatness  of  this  man  has 
tended  to  make  him  obscured  in  myth 
and  therefore  some  human  comments 
might  be  appropriate.  For  instance  a 
Virginia  officer  observed  of  him  "his 
head  is  well  shaped  though  not  large 
but  is  gracefully  poised  on  a  superb 
neck;  a  large  and  straight  rather  than 
a  prominent  nose,  blue-gray  penetrat- 
ing eyes,  which  are  widely  separated 
and  overhung  by  heavy  brows,  a  pleas- 
ing benevolent  though  a  commanding 
countenance,  dark  brown  hair  which 
he  wears  in  a  cue,  his  features  are  reg- 
ular and  placid  with  all  the  muscles  of 
his  face  under  perfect  control,  though 
flexible  and  expressive  of  deep  feeling 
when  moved  by  emotions.  In  conversa- 
tions he  looks  you  full  in  the  face  de- 
liberate, deferential,  and  engaging." 
Although  he  was  such  a  commanding 
person,  6  feet  2,  209  pounds,  and  very 
dignified,  many  people  felt  him  dis- 
tant. It  is  recorded  that  at  the  tavern 
in  New  York  when  he  said  goodby  to 
his  generals  in  1783,  he  wept  and 
threw  his  arms  around  Henry  Knox, 
his  youngest  general,  and  kissed  him 
on  the  cheek.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  his  refusal  to  condemn 
quickly  those  who  had  been  accused.  I 
am  presently  engaged  on  weekends  in 
writing  a  biography  of  Gen.  Robert 
Howe,  a  Continental  general  who 
served  under  George  Washington  who 
was  accused  of  disloyalty  and  whom 


Washington  quickly  upheld  saying 
that  the  enemy  would  often  try  to 
demean  the  character  of  our  officers 
as  a  method  of  stirring  up  trouble  and 
dissension.  This  16  but  one  of  many  ex- 
amples of  Washington's  cool  and  delib- 
erate attention  to  preserving  the 
rights  of  all  presuming  innocence  in 
every  appropriate  occasion. 

He  dearly  loved  his  wife,  Martha, 
called  my  dearest  in  his  letters,  and 
during  the  war  rode  long  distances  to 
visit  her  whenever  it  was  at  all  possi- 
ble for  him  to  do  so. 

He  was  riding  the  hounds  on  his 
plantation  when  he  caught  quinsy  on 
a  chilly  December  12,  1799,  day  and 
died  in  2  days  at  the  age  of  67.  - 

The  news  of  his  death  placed  the 
entire  Nation  in  mourning  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  thoroughly 
endorsed  the  famous  words  of  Henry 
Lee  embodied  in  the  John  Marshall 
resolution  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  he  was  "first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

D  1230 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  appropriate  speech  and  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarlcs  on  our 
great  American,  George  Washington. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  FOR 
PROJECT  HAPPY.  A  SUCCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  the  offices  and  individuals  who  par- 
ticipated in  last  year's  Project  Happy. 
Project  Happy  is  the  annual  charity 
drive  on  the  Hill  in  which  we  ask  of- 
fices to  'adopt  a  family"  for  the  holi- 
days. This  was  the  10th  anniversary 
for  Project  Happy,  and  it  was  marked 
by  the  most  successful  year  to  date.  I 
have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
coordinating  Project  Happy  for  the 
past  3  years,  so  you  can  understand 
my  excitement  over  198rs  success. 
Since  its  initiation  in  1971  when  only  a 
handful  of  offices  participated,  the 
program  has  grown  to  include  more 
than  half  the  congressional  offices  on 
the  Hill  as  well  as  clubs,  committees, 
agencies,  and  departments.  We  csuinot 
expect  to  solve  all  the  problems  that 
confront  these  families  and  individuals 
on  a  daily  basis,  but  we  have  brought  a 
small  token  of  Christmas  cheer  into 
what  would  normally  have  been  a 
bleak  and  dismal  holiday  season. 


I  would  like  to  also  extend  my 
thanks  to  Congressman  Pindley  and 
his  staff  for  their  added  support  again 
this  year,  and  the  Congressional  Staff 
Club,  the  Army  Liaison,  and  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  their  support  in 
Project  Happy.  A  list  of  all  the  con 
gressional  offices  that  helped  will 
follow  my  remarks.  I  would  also  ask, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  thank  you 
letter  from  Catholic  Charities,  which  I 
feel  is  really  a  thank  you  to  every 
office  that  participated. 

We  hope  that  in  years  to  come  we 
will  be  able  to  say  that  every  office 
contributed  in  this  unique  Christmas 
spirit.  I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest 
heartfelt  thanks  once  again  to  those 
of  you  who  participated  in  Project 
Happy. 

Associated  Catholic  Charities. 

Archdiocese  or  Washington. 
Waahington,  D.C..  January  19.  19S2. 
Hon.  Tom  Tauke. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Tauke:  The  experi- 
ence of  worldng  with  you  and  your  staff  on 
Project  Happy  this  past  Christmas  has  been 
an  exciting  and  most  rewarding  one.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  and 
express  the  deep  appreciation  of  Associated 
Catholic  Charities  and  of  all  those  people 
who  benefitted  from  this  Project.  I  know 
first  hand  of  the  amount  of  work  involved 
on  my  own  part  and  can  pretty  well  guess 
how  much  time  and  effort  it  must  have 
taken  for  your  staff  to  do  all  that  they  did- 
they  were  magnificent.  Their  enthusiasm 
and  cheerfulness  were  what  made  the  Proj- 
ect such  a  success  this  year! 

We  received  a  check  for  $50.00  from  your 
office  in  yesterday's  mall  for  Project  Happy. 
This  brings  the  total  amount  of  money  con- 
tributions to  Catholic  Charities  from  Proj- 
ect Happy  to  $1.968.00— think  of  that— 
almost  $2,000!  This  money  has  been  divided 
among  our  four  branch  offices  and  our  main 
office  and  is  to  be  used  for  those  needs  of 
clients  which  we  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  help  them  with. 

We  have  had  so  many  expressions  of 
thanks  for  the  help  provided  from  the  re- 
cipients! Enclosed  is  a  card  we  received  from 
one  such  family.  I  have  also  enclosed  copies 
of  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Catho- 
lic Standard  about  Project  Happy. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  once  again  our 
deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  your 
help  and  concern  in  spearheading  Project 
Happy.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
all  again  next  year.  May  God's  choicest 
blessings  be  yours  for  your  work  in  helping 
us  to  help  His  needy  ones. 
Sincerely. 

Marita  M.  Dean.  MSW, 

Intake  Supervisor 

Congressional  Offices  that  contributed  to 
Project  Happy: 

House  offices: 

Daniel  Akaka,  Ike  Andrews.  Eugene  At- 
kinson. Robert  Badham.  Michael  Barnes, 
Berkley  Bedell.  Douglas  Bereuter,  Jonathan 
Bingham,  Undy  Boggs.  David  Bonior.  Jack 
Brooks.  James  Broyhill,  M.  Butler.  Carroll 
Campbell.  Bill  Chappell.  Dan  Coats,  Tony 
Coelho,  B.  Corrada.  Dan  Daniel.  W.  Danne- 
meyer,  E  de  la  Garza.  W.  Dickinson.  Roy 
Dyson,  D.  Eckart,  Don  Edwards,  and  A. 
Erdahl. 
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Also.  Cooper  Evans.  M.  Penwick.  Paul  Pin- 
dley. W.  Ford.  E.  Porsythe.  W.  Fowler.  Sam 
Gejdenson,  Bo  Glnn.  A.  Gore.  Bill  Green. 
Judd  Gregg.  W.  Grlsham.  Tony  Hall.  Lee 
Hamilton,  Jack  Hightower.  Larry  Hopkins. 
James  Howard,  Jerry  Huckaby.  W.  Hughes. 
James  Jeffords.  Eugene  Johnston.  James 
Jones.  Jim  Leach,  W.  Lehman,'  and  M. 
Leland. 

Also.  E.  Levltas,  Mike  Lowery.  J.  McDade. 
R.  McGrath,  S.  McKinney,  E.  Markey,  Ron 
Marlenee,  Robert  MoUohan.  Sid  Morrison. 
John  Myers.  James  Oberstar.  G.  O'Brien, 
Tip  O'Neill,  R.  Ottinger,  C.  Pepper.  P. 
Peyser.  J.  J.  Pickle.  M.  Price.  Tom  Rails- 
back,  Henry  Reuss.  Pat  Roberts.  P.  Rodino. 
H.  Rogers.  John  Rousselot,  M.  Russo.  C. 
Schneider,  P.  Schroeder  and  P.  Sharp. 

Also.  E.  Shaw,  Bud  Shuster,  Mark  Siljan- 
der.  Denny  Smith.  G.  Studds.  Tom  Tauke, 
W.  Tauzin.  Morris  Udall.  G.  Vander  Jagt,  W. 
Wampler,  J.  Weaver,  Bob  Whittaker,  Larry 
Winn,  Frank  Wolf,  G.  Wortley,  Jim  Wright. 
C.  Wylle,  C.  Young,  Robert  Young  and  C. 
Zablockl. 

Senate  offices: 

Q.  Burdick.  W.  Cohen,  A. 
Grassley.  N.  Kassebaum.  J. 
Schmitt,  and  J.  Wamer.» 


D'Amato. 
McClure, 


C. 
H. 


FATHER  ARMANDO  PIERINI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  February  21,  Father  Armando 
Pierini  of  the  Pious  Society  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  (linown  as  the  Sca- 
labrini  Fathers)  was  honored  for  50 
years  of  service  to  his  church  and  com- 
munity. Over  1,000  people  assembled 
at  The  Carlisle  in  Lombard,  111.,  in  a 
gigantic  celebration  to  honor  this  dedi- 
cated man  who  has  given  50  years  of 
his  life  to  serving  his  fellow  man. 

My  wife,  Angie,  and  I  have  known 
Father  Pierini  for  the  past  30  years. 
He  is  the  founder  and  former  adminis- 
trator of  Villa  Scalabrini,  the  Italian 
home  for  the  aged,  located  in  North 
Lake,  111.  I  have  had  a  close  working 
relationship  with  him,  having  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Villa  Scalabrini  de- 
velopment fund  for  the  past  15  years. 
Villa  Scalabrini  today  is  the  largest 
Italian  old  people's  home  in  America. 
The  land  and  its  buildings  are  valued 
at  over  $25  million.  Over  the  years  we 
have  built  phase  I,  and  phase  II;  and 
now,  phase  II  has  been  completed  and 
recently  dedicated  by  His  Eminence 
John  Cardinal  Cody. 

The  Scalabrini  Fathers  are  the 
priests  of  the  Italian  immigrants— 
those  people  who  left  Italy  to  settle  in 
America,  Canada,  Australia,  Argenti- 
na, Brazil,  and  many  other  coim tries. 
Wherever  the  Italian  immigrant  went, 
the  Scalabrini  Fathers  followed  and 
established  churches  and  schools  to 
serve  the  Italian  immigrants.  In  cities 
all  over  the  United  States  where  Italo- 
American  communities  are  located, 
you  will  find  the  missionaries  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  the  Scalabrini  Fa- 
thers. 
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Father  Pierini  is  a  humble  priest,  a 
giant  among  men,  and  in  celebrating 
his  50  years  of  service  in  the  priest- 
hood, I  join  his  legion  of  friends  in  ex- 
tending to  him  best  wishes  for  contin- 
ued good  health  and  many  more  years 
of  service  to  the  people  of  our  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Father  Salvatore  DeVita,  C.S., 
former  F»rovincial  Superior  of  the 
Pious  Society  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  issue 
of  FRA  NOI.  The  article  follows: 
Father  Pierini  Marks  50  Years  of  Service 
TO  (Church,  Community 
(By  Father  Salvatore  DeVlU.  C.S.) 
On  June.  29,  1982.  Rev.  Father  Armando 
Pierini.  C.S.  the  dedicated  founder  of  Villa 
Scalabrini,  former  rector  of  Sacred  Heart 
Seminary  and  past  Provincial  Superior,  will 
celebrate  50  years  of  service  In  the  priestly 
and  missionary  ministry. 

It  was  on  June  29.  1932.  that  a  young  en- 
ergetic member  of  the  Pious  Society  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Piacenza  for  service  in  the  a[>osto- 
late  among  the  Italian  immigrants  In  Amer- 
ica. 

After  spending  one  year  as  acting  rector 
of  the  community's  house  of  studies  in 
Rome,  he  was  sent  to  the  Chicago  Province 
where  he  was  assigned  as  Father  Joseph 
Bemardl's  assistant  at  Santa  Maria  Addo- 
lorata  parish,  located  on  May  and  Erie 
streets.  For  two  years  he  administered  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  that  Immigrant  com- 
munity performing  his  duties  willingly  and 
enthusiastically. 

In  early  1935.  the  F»rovlnce  obtained  per- 
mission to  open  the  first  minoi  seminary 
outside  Italy  and  In  September,  the  first  as- 
pirants were  received  with  Father  Pierini  as 
their  rector.  The  seminary  was  housed  in 
the  rectory  of  the  old  Santa  Maria  Addolor- 
ata  Church,  which  burned  down  some  years 
before,  located  on  Grand  Ave.  near  Sanga- 
mon St.,  on  Chicago's  near  north  side. 

That  first  pioneer  class  was  made  up  of 
seven  students  from  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii 
parish,  two  twins  from  Our  Calllstus  and 
one  from  Our  Lady  of  Pompeii  parish,  two 
twins  from  St.  Calllstus  and  one  from  Santa 
Maria  Addolorata.  The  quarters  were  tight, 
the  students  young,  the  rector  enthusiastic 
and  self-giving,  and  the  sacrifices  were 
plenty. 

Father  Pierini  taught  Latin,  beginning 
with  the  careful  analysis  of  the  grammatical 
parts  of  English  to  help  his  students  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  conjugations  and 
declensions  of  the  Latin.  Occasionally  he 
would  utter  a  few  well  stressed  words  and 
encourage  the  opening  of  those  youthful 
minds  to  appreciation  of  the  language  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero  and  Tacitus.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Father  Louis  Bolzan  who  Uught 
Italian.  Mr.  Guy  DeFlUppis  who  taught 
English,  and  Mr.  Paul  D'Arco  who  taught 
mathematics. 

Notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  of 
the  house,  both  the  students  and  faculty 
Indeed  impressed  visitors  with  their  sense  of 
serenity  and  Inspiration  to  attain  their  ulti- 
mate goal.  This  spirit  Imbued  the  second 
class  as  well  which  entered  the  following 
school  year. 

This  now  necessitated  the  first  expansion: 
renting  an  old  dance  hall  for  sleeping  quar- 
ters. But  this  situation  was  remedied  in  the 


spring  of  1937  when  the  seminarians  moved 
to  their  new  home  in  Melrose  Park. 

Father  Pierini  Immediately  set  to  work 
not  only  to  improve  the  scholastic  environ- 
ment but  also  to  beautify  the  surrounding 
grounds.  And  so  it  was  that  Calvary  Hill 
Shrine  and  the  Holy  SUlrs  with  the  lagoon 
in  fron..  and  around  the  shrine's  little  island 
slowly  came  to  be  by  dint  of  the  labor  of 
both  rector  and  students,  giving  up  much  of 
the  time  free  from  classes  and  study  peri- 
ods. Father  was  never  averse  to  operating 
heavy  mechancial  equipment  needed  for  the 
job. 

Beside  the  spiritual  exhortations  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  students,  he  was  asked  to 
assume  the  tasks  of  directing  the  parish 
groups  known  as  the  Zelatrices  and  Promot- 
ers of  the  family  enthronement  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  also  support  and 
encourage  the  Sacred  Heart  Seminary  Clubs 
that  had  arisen  In  the  Scalabrini  parishes. 

In  July  of  1946.  he  initiated  a  half-hour 
weekly  Italian  radio  program  to  which  he 
often  invited  various  confreres  to  partici- 
pate. This  program  was  quite  successful,  en- 
abling Father  Pierini  later  to  enlist  the  as- 
sistance of  all  the  Italian  radio  program  di- 
rectors and  announcers  in  the  drive  for  the 
erection  of  Villa  Scalabrini.  For  a  number  of 
years.  Father  was  the  Thursday  Italian 
teacher  for  the  major  seminarians  at  Mun- 
deleln,  Illinois. 

On  Columbus  Day.  1945.  at  a  special 
dinner  to  which  representatives  and  priests 
from  each  Scalabrini  parish  were  invited. 
Father  Pierini  launched  an  idea  to  which  he 
had  given  much  thought:  a  home  for  the 
aged  Italians.  He  was  named  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Priests'  and  Laymen's  com- 
mittee, a  responsibility  he  held  for  all  these 
years. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles,  all  the 
unforeseen  Impediments  which  at  times 
were  indeed  discouraging.  Father  Pierini 
with  the  help  of  his  confreres  and  their  pa- 
rishioners and  then  with  the  assistance  of 
many  others  who  became  deeply  Interested 
In  the  project,  helped  make  Villa  Scalabrini 
become  a  reality.  But  in  every  Instance,  it 
was  his  driving  spirit  that  kept  things  going, 
especially  during  the  most  trying  and  diffi- 
cult times. 

To  the  task  of  executive  secretary  of  the 
executive  conunlttee  and  director  of  Villa 
Scalabrini.  In  1952  Father  Pierini  was  given 
the  delicate  assignment  as  Provincial  Supe- 
rior of  the  Scalabrini  Religious  of  the  west- 
em  province  of  the  congregation. 

During  his  administration  the  congrega- 
tion expanded  its  apostolate  to  the  recently 
arrived  Italian  Immigrants  In  Canada.  Mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  to  Atikokan.  Ontario  and  to  Ed- 
monton. Alberta. 

He  also  took  an  active  part  In  the  work  of 
the  American  Committee  on  Italian  Migra- 
tion for  which  he  was  honored  by  the  Ital- 
ian government. 

Through  all  these  fifty  years,  Father  has 
always  tried  his  best  to  serve  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people  and  with  the  Villa,  the 
material  needs  of  the  Italian-American  com- 
munity. It  can  truly  be  said  that  his  endeav- 
ors both  with  the  Seminary  and  Its  Calvary 
Hill  Shrine  and  with  Villa  Scalabrini,  he 
was  the  Instrument  that  gave  the  Italian  im- 
migrants of  this  area  and  their  descendants 
a  sense  of  ■'community"  and  mutual  respon- 
sibility for  their  general  well-being.* 
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INTERNATIONAL  STRATEGIC 

NEED   TO    IMPROVE   U.S.    COAL 
EXPORTING  CAPABILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLET)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEnr,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  18.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  makes  a 
compelling  case  for  one  of  the  most 
important  legislative  initiates  now 
before  Congress.  The  gentleman  is  the 
author  of  the  Port  Development  and 
Navigation  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
(H.R.  4627). 

The  bill  was  ordered  reported  Octo- 
ber 21,  by  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  with  important 
and  constructive  amendments  urged 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  my  subcommittee  can  report 
the  measure  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Some  aspects  of  the  bUl  are 
presently  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
where  this  measiu-e  will  receive  the 
careful  scrutiny  and  serious  attention 
it  clearly  deserves. 

It  seems  likely.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  in 
this  session  to  address  this  extraordi- 
narily important  Initiative  toward  revi- 
talization  of  American  harbors  and 
shipping.  In  this  context,  the  impor- 
tant international  strategic  concerns 
will  figure  prominently  and  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  Insightful  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  this 
regard: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  18, 1982] 
Cut  the  Pipklutk— Ars  Go  to  Coal 

The  Post's  Feb.  1  editorial  "Cut  the  Pipe- 
line?" and  related  recent  articles  portrayed 
the  complex  dimensions  of  the  dilemma 
confronting  the  administration  in  Its  at- 
tempts to  coordinate  economic  sanctions 
against  the  martial  law  regime  In  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union  without  Irreparably 
damaging  the  economic  and  political  under- 
pinnings of  the  Western  alliance. 

What  is  lacking  in  the  analysis  to  date  is 
the  mlsalng  ingredient  alluded  to  In  the  edi- 
torial—that  of  U.S.  assurance  of  adequate 
alternative  supplies  of  energy  for  our  West- 
em  allies.  No  mention  Is  made  of  the  poten- 
tial for  n.S.  steam  coal  exports  to  displace 
not  only  OPEC  oil  but  Soviet  gas  as  well. 
The  critical  strategic  implications  of  the 
coal  alternative  are  obvious.  Rather  than 
further  rending  the  fabric  of  the  Western 
alliance  by  Increasing  the  economic  and  po- 
litical dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
coal  alternative  provides  the  opportunity 
for  revitalizing  the  alliance  built  upon  a 
firm  U.S.  commitment  of  long-term  energy 
supplies. 

The  alternative  suggested  in  the  editorial 
of  renewing  the  grain  embargo  agiUnst  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  a  viable  option.  This 
would  only  further  adversely  affect  the  U.S. 
agricultural  community,  while  swelling  the 
already  ballooning  federal  budget  deficit 
through  the  statutory  requirement  to  In- 
demnify  farmers   against   embargo-related 


losses.  Massive  exp)orts  of  U.S.  coal,  howev- 
er, could  pull  the  U.S.  out  of  a  deepening  re- 
cession and  lead  to  a  relndustriallzation  of 
Western  Europe  as  its  utilities  and  industri- 
al facilities  convert  to  the  cheapest  long- 
term  fostil  fuel  avaUable.  steam  coal.  U.S. 
technical  assistance  can  aid  in  accelerating 
this  effort. 

Europeans  legitimately  ask  "Can  the  U.S. 
deliver  coal  as  a  viable  alternative  to  Soviet 
gas?"  The  question  goes  far  beyond  mere  lo- 
gistical and  physical  limitations  impeding 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  U.S.  steam  coal  ex- 
ports. It  raises  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  European  perception  of  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  as  a  long-term  coal 
supplier  and  the  strength  of  our  political  re- 
solve to  honor  our  international  commit- 
ment to  significantly  expand  coal  exports. 

The  U.S.  coal  Industry  is  ready  to  deliver. 
Our  domestic  railroads  have  made  Substan- 
tisLl  commitments  in  new  track  and  facility 
improvements  to  this  end.  Our  port  Industry 
likewise  is  gearing  up  for  a  quantum  in- 
crease in  steam  coal.  What  is  needed  is  a 
tangible  sign  of  U.S.  commitment  to  substi- 
tute U.S.  coal  for  Soviet  gas. 

My  bill,  the  Port  Development  and  Navi- 
gation Improvement  Act  of  1981,  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House,  would  ensure  the  con- 
struction of  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  deep- 
draft  ports  to  permit  the  rapid  expansion  of 
coal  exports  by  Increasing  its  overall  com- 
petitiveness on  the  world  market. 

Playing  the  coal  Instead  of  the  grain  card, 
in  conjunction  with  the  technology  embar- 
go, might  yet  block  the  first  Soviet  gas  pipe- 
line. It  could  certainly  delay  or  prevent  con- 
struction of  the  other  five  or  six  pipelines 
currently  in  the  planning  stage  by  friistrat- 
ing  the  successful  negotiation  of  long-term 
supply  contracts  for  Soviet  gas  by  Western 
European  nations.  Support  for  these  agree- 
ments within  each  country  is  far  from  uni- 
versal. 

Mario  Biaggi, 
U.S.  Mepresentative  from  Neva  York,  Vice 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Washihgton.* 


A  CONSTRUCTION  SCANDAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
announcing  today  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing legiBlation  to  prohibit  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  or  any  combination  of  them 
from  participating  in  the  lawsuit  being 
brought  against  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton that  seeks  to  stop  the  enforcement 
of  Washington  State's  recently  passed 
Initiative  394. 

Under  this  bill,  should  BPA  or  the 
Justice  Department  Intervene  before 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  such  involve- 
ment would  be  terminated  upon  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  explain  what 
I  am  about  here. 

We  have  in  the  Northwest  perhaps 
the  greatest  construction  scandal  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  The  Wash- 
ington public  power  supply  system,  a 
municipal  corporation  of  the  State  of 


Washington,  has  undertaken  to  build 
five  nuclear  plants.  These  five  nuclear 
plants,  originally  expected  to  cost 
around  $4  billion,  are  now  by  their 
own  figures  projected  to  cost  $25  bil- 
lion. 

So  far  they  have  sold  $8  billion 
worth  of  bonds  for  which  the  people 
of  the  Northwest,  the  electric  ratepay- 
ers of  the  Northwest,  are  supposedly 
obligated  to  pay  back. 

These  nuclear  plants  have  been  rid- 
dled with  corruption,  with  mismanage- 
ment, with  just  simply  astronomical 
cost  overruns,  and  they  threaten  to 
bankrupt  many  of  the  utilities  of  the 
Northwest. 

Two  of  the  plants— we  call  them 
WPPSS  4  and  5,  are  now  bankrupt. 
They  have  been  terminated  after 
spending  over  $2  billion  on  them. 

These  plants  if  they  were  ever  built, 
would  charge  for  electricity  wholesale 
rates  at  15  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  while 
the  Bonneville  rate  today  is  only  2 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

I  challenge  those  people  who  still 
want  these  plants  built,  who  say  that 
we  could  sell  the  plants— I  challenge 
them  to  sell  the  plants.  I  challenge 
them  to  sell  the  electricity  to  some- 
body outside  of  the  Northwest  because 
I  Icnow  my  constituents  do  not  want  to 
pay  the  billions  and  billions  of  dollar> 
that  these  payments  are  going  to  cost 
and  most  likely  will  get  nothing,  no 
electricity,  for  them. 

These  plants  were  built  under  con- 
tracts which  are  called  hell-or-high- 
water  contracts.  In  other  words,  the 
people  pay  for  the  plants  whether 
they  ever  receive  any  electricity  or 
not,  and  the  bond  salesmen  and  bro- 
kerage houses  call  their  bonds  hell-or- 
high-water  bonds,  because  they  say 
you  people  in  the  Northwest  are  going 
to  pay  for  them  whether  or  not  you 
get  anything  for  them,  our  bond-hold- 
ers will  get  our  money  out  of  your 
pockets,  out  of  the  blood  and  sweat  of 
the  people  of  the  Northwest,  and  I  say 
this:  I  say  that  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  are  not  going  to  be  taken 
for  suckers.  Never  once  did  the  6  mil- 
lion people  of  the  Northwest  ever  vote 
or  give  their  consent  to  be  obligated  to 
pay  these  bonds  for  these  nuclear 
plants. 

Instead  the  arrogant,  contemptuous 
utility  barons  of  the  Northwest  obli- 
gated us  without  our  consent  to  pay 
for  these  plants  and  they  continue  to 
sell  bonds.  $850  million  last  week,  at 
an  Interest  rate  appoaching  15  percent 
and  at  fees  paid  to  the  bond  salesmen 
of  almost  $24  million  for  which  over 
the  years  our  people  in  the  Northwest 
will  have  to  pay  back  $200  million  in 
interest  and  principal  Just  to  cover  the 
costs  to  the  bond  salesmen  and  broker- 
age houses  for  selling  these  bonds. 

I  say  this  is  the  most  arrogant  act  I 
can  imagine  that  these  utility  barons 
continue  to  sell  these  bonds  and  put 
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good  money  after  bad  into  these  five 
plants. 

But  to  get  to  the  very  essence  of  the 
legislation  that  I  have  introduced, 
which  shows  the  real  contempt  and  ar- 
rogance the  officials  of  the  Northwest 
have  for  the  people— and  that  is  that 
after  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington voted  last  fall  overwhelmingly 
for  Initiative  394,  an  initiative  that 
simply  said,  "Look,  we  don't  want  you 
to  obligate  us  to  any  more  of  these 
bonds  without  our  approval,"  that  is  a 
simple  request. 

I  think  every  person  has  a  right  to 
say.  "Don't  you  arrogant  contemptu- 
ous utility  officials,  public  officials,  oib- 
ligate  us.  the  people,  to  pay  for  any- 
thing without  our  consent  and  approv- 
al." 

So  they  passed  this  and  it  is  now  law 
in  Washington  State  governing  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System,  and  although  it  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  July  1.  and  that  is 
why  the  utility  officials  are  hurrying 
to  spend,  to  raise  hundreds  said  hun- 
dreds and  bUlions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  in  bonds  so  they  can  spend 
this  money  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Washington  State  or  the 
people  or  Oregon  who  also  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  back  this  money 
through  their  electric  bill.  After  the 
people  of  Washington  State  over- 
whelmingly passed  this,  this  simple  re- 
quest they  be  allowed  to  approve  any 
bond  issue,  after  that  has  occurred  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  guise  of 
the  Bonneville  Administration— the 
Bonneville  Administration  is  an  agent 
of  the  Federal  Government— the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  Adminis- 
trator, Peter  Johnson,  said  that  he 
would  use  Bonneville  Power  funds  to 
finance  a  lawsuit  to  overthrow  the  law 
that  was  the  vote  of  the  people. 

This  is  a  public  official  supposedly 
working  for  the  people  and  he  arro- 
gantly said.  no.  the  people  have 
spoken,  but  we  Federal  officials  are 
going  to  try  to  overthrow  the  law  that 
Washington  State  voters  passed. 

On  top  of  that,  when  asked  why  he 
does  this,  he  said  he  does  this  at  the 
behest  of  the  investment  community. 
In  other  words,  the  utility  officials 
and  barons  and  public  officials  of  the 
Northwest  are  really  more  concerned 
with  the  bond  holders  in  New  York 
City  and  with  the  nuclear  industry, 
and  their  contracts,  than  they  are 
with  their  own  people,  the  people  that 
they  supposedly  represent. 

So  my  bin  says  to  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  which  has 
turned  around  and  asked  the  Justice 
Department  now  to  intervene  in  this 
lawsuit  to  overthrow  the  vote  of  the 
people  of  Washington  State,  my  bill 
sasw,  no.  you  cannot  do  that.  No,  the 
people  have  spoken  and  you  Federal 
officials  and  you  Justice  Department 
may  not  try  to  overthrow  the  vote  of 
the  people  of  Washington  State. 


So  I  ask  for  speedy  hearings  on  this 
legislation  and  bring  to  a  head  the 
issue  in  the  Northwest  which  is  the  ar- 
rogance and  contemptuousness  of  the 
utility  barons  of  the  Northwest  in 
stomping  on  the  i>eople  and  making 
them  pay  whether  they  receive  any- 
thing or  not  without  their  approval  or 
consent. 


A  NEW  NUCLEAR  STRATEGY 

(Mr.  BEILENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  on  January 
24  of  this  year  published  an  article  en- 
titled "A  New  Nuclear  Strategy"  in 
which  its  authors.  Laurence  W.  Beilen- 
son  and  Samuel  T.  Cohen,  propose 
that  we  stop  trying  to  match  the  Rus- 
sians in  conventional  weapons  and 
base  our  security  on  overwhelming 
power  in  nuclear  arms. 

Mr.  Beilenson  is  my  cousin  and  is  an 
eminent  historian  and  scholar  in  the 
areas  of  foreign  policy  and  defense 
and  has  long  been  an  adviser  to 
Ronald  Reagan;  his  most  recent  book 
is  "Survival  and  Peace  in  the  Nuclear 
Age."  Mr.  Cohen,  commonly  known  as 
the  father  of  the  neutron  bomb,  is  a 
nuclear  scientist  and  coauthor  of 
"Checkmate  on  War." 

The  article  presents  a  point  of  view 
different  from  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  the  day.  and  I  conunend  it 
to  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
about  this  most  important  issue. 

A  Nkw  Ndclxah  Strategy 

(By  Lauren(%  W.  Beilenson  and  Samuel  T. 

Cohen) 

Thirty-six  yean  after  Its  smashing  victory 
in  World  War  11.  the  United  States,  despite 
its  high  level  of  defense  spending,  finds 
Itself  in  a  dangerous  military  mess.  The  At- 
lantic alliance,  the  centerpiece  of  our  strate- 
gy of  containing  Soviet  expansionism.  Is 
overwhelmingly  outmatched  In  military  ca- 
pabilities by  the  Communist  nations  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  The  American  arsenal  of  stra- 
tegic—that Is,  Intercontinental— weapons  is 
Inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union's.  The  gross  dis- 
parity In  sacrifice  and  spending  between 
ourselves  and  our  European  allies  is  a  fester- 
ing political  sore.  Two  decades  of  efforts  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  by  arms- 
control  agreements  have  only  added  to  our 
sense  of  instability  and  peril.  Recent  polls 
reveal  that  a  high  proportion  of  Americans 
expect  nuclear  war  before  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

What  makes  the  situation  all  the  more 
disconcerting  Is  that  it  is  the  product  of  con- 
ventional wisdom.  At  every  stage  of  our  de- 
scent into  the  present  predicament.  Presi- 
dents of  both  parties  have  chosen  defense 
policies  designed  to  gain  wide  political  sup- 
port at  home  and  abroad.  Those  policies 
base  our  security  on  the  notion  of  requiring 
adequate  strength  both  In  conventional  and 
nuclear  forces,  while  seeking  agreements 
with  Moscow  for  placing  limits  on  forces  of 
both  types.  There  are  no  indications  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  Intends  to 
depart  significantly  from  this  well-estab- 
lished course. 


The  United  States,  we  submit,  is  on  the 
wrong  road.  The  authors  of  this  article— one 
a  military  scholar  and  historian,  the  other  a 
nuclear  scientist  and  weapons  analyst — have 
long  held  mounting  misgivings  over  our  na- 
tional security  policies.  They  finally  have 
come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  these 
policies  are  leading  us  not  toward  reinforc- 
ing our  security  but  toward  the  threat  of 
national  extinction.  While  recognizing  the 
difficulty  of  clearing  away  the  misconcep- 
tions that  underlie  our  present  military  pro- 
grams, we  are  convinced  that  a  start  must 
be  made  on  creating  public  support  for  a 
fundamentally  new  policy— one  of  entering 
the  nuclear  age. 

By  this  we  mean  fully  exploiting  the  mili- 
tary consequences  of  the  nuclear  revolution, 
as  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  doing  for  dec- 
ades. Such  a  change  would  necessitate  a 
drastic  reappraisal  of  our  global  military 
presence  and  our  relations  with  our  Europe- 
an allies.  But  it  offers  the  only  realistic 
hope  of  avoiding  nuclear  war  and  insuring 
the  survival  of  the  United  States. 

Any  reassessment  of  where  we  are  and 
where  we  are  heading  must  begin  by  reduc- 
ing our  thlnldng  to  basic  simplicity. 

First,  few  would  deny  that  our  paramount 
national  objective  Is  to  survive  as  a  free 
people.  We  have  obscured  this  principal  aim 
by  such  catchwords  as  containment  and  de- 
tente, and  by  such  policies  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  alliances  and  the  flow  of  oil  from 
the  Perdan  Oulf.  All  this  has  proceeded 
under  the  greatest  catchword  of  all,  "the 
national  interest,"  a  vague  term  mostly 
meaning  something  we  consider  essential 
for  our  protjterity  rather  than  our  safety. 
None  of  these  objectives  are  lndist>ensable: 
we  can  survive  without  them. 

Second,  few  would  deny  the  growing  insta- 
bility of  the  nuclear  equation.  With  all  the 
nuclear  weapons  in  place  and  increasing  in 
quantity,  some  day  somebody  is  likely  to 
launch  some.  No  other  conclusion  is  possible 
from  the  nature  of  nations  and  the  human 
beings  who  compose  them. 

Look  at  the  contemporary  world  scene: 
Are  there  no  criminals  among  us?  Ponder 
the  history  of  wars  through  the  age»— and 
the  rule,  without  a  single  exception,  that 
man  has  used  every  weapon  he  has  ever  de- 
vised. Consider  the  chance  of  nuclear  war 
by  accident,  a  chance  augmented  by  the  pro- 
pensity to  error  on  the  part  of  humans  and 
their  macliines.  by  procedures  requiring  in- 
stantaneous reactions,  and  by  such  doc- 
trines as  "launch  on  warning."  Remember 
that  weapons  have  a  way  of  spreading 
across  borders:  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  nuclear  weapons  will  betiave  any  differ- 
ently. Note  the  prevalence  throughout  his- 
tory of  rulers  swayed  by  emotion  rather 
than  reason;  of  rulers  who  were  mad  or  in 
their  dotage  or  simply  fools;  of  rulers  who 
were  willing  to  gamble,  or  to  make  war  to 
advance  their  own  ideological  prescriptions 
for  the  world.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  fears 
of  the  American  people  that  nuclear  war 
may  soon  be  upon  them  are  more  than  Justi- 
fied. 

Third,  we  must  accept  the  virtual  certain- 
ty that  any  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  involving  the  defense 
of  our  major  allies  wlU  start  as — or  wlU  rap- 
idly become— a  nuclear  war,  in  wtiich  the 
Russians  will  deliver  a  massive  nuclear 
strike  against  the  United  States.  In  our 
present  defenseless  condition.  :uch  a  strike 
against  our  military  installations  might  kill 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans,  an  enormous 
calamity.  If  our  counterstrike  were  against 
Soviet  cities  and  the  Russians  responded  in 
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kind,  our  toll  could  well  exceed  100  million, 
an  unspeakable  horror. 

Rightly  appalled  by  this  dismal  prospect. 
peace  groups  urge  us  to  do  something  to 
preclude  the  catastrophe.  They  argrue  that 
diplomacy  can  save  us  from  nuclear  disaster. 
that  reasonable  men  will  find  solutions  to 
overcome  man's  unreasonable  nature.  A 
popular  European  movement,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  spreading  across  the  Atlantic, 
demands  that  governments  renounce  nucle- 
ar weapons  altogether  as  instruments  of  na- 
tional policy. 

Diplomacy  has  sometimes  averted  war. 
and  is  not  to  be  dismissed.  At  best,  however, 
it  is  a  patching  device.  The  fruit  of  diploma- 
cy is  a  treaty,  and  all  nations,  including  our 
own  have  habitually  broken  treaties.  The 
champion  treaty  breaker,  the  Soviet  Union, 
believes  that  violating  compacts  for  the  sake 
of  advantage  is  a  virtue. 

But  why  not,  as  many  Americans  urge, 
take  a  chance  on  the  treaty  process,  accept- 
ing the  risks  involved  for  the  sake  of  peace? 
Because  reliance  on  that  approach  increases 
the  chance  of  war  by  lowering  our  guard. 
Our  arms-control  agreements  with  Moscow 
have  not  restrained  the  growth  of  nuclear 
stockpiles  on  both  sides.  Yet,  lulled  into  a 
false  security  by  the  treaty  procedure,  we 
have  sunk  from  superiority  to  inferiority  in 
strategic  nuclear  capabilities. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  verification. 
Short-sighted  Indeed  are  those  who  urge  us 
to  trust  our  Intelligence  agencies  to  catch 
the  Russians  at  cheating.  Beginning  with 
World  War  II,  American  intelligence  esti- 
mates have  been  regularly  wrong  on  matters 
of  moment.  Nor  is  American  intelligence 
unique  in  this  failure;  the  intelligence  proc- 
ess is  inherently  unreliable  because,  at 
bottom,  it  is  a  guessing  game. 

In  any  event,  the  real  question  is  not 
whether  we  can  verify  strategic-arms  trea- 
ties but  whether  we  have  the  means  to 
know  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  capabili- 
ties, so  that  we  can  determine  what  our  own 
capabilities  should  be. 

Our  negotiating  positions  have  been  tai- 
lored to  the  ability  of  our  spy  satellites  to 
count  Soviet  silos— holes  in  the  ground 
where  the  Russians  are  believed  to  keep 
their  strategic  missiles.  But  our  "national 
technical  means  of  verification,"  excellent 
as  they  are,  cannot  determine  the  number 
of  missiles  mounted  in  those  silos  or  stored 
in  warehouses  or  elsewhere.  Nor  can  they 
determine  the  number  of  warheads  on  each 
missile  or  the  quality  of  the  weapons  as  a 
whole.  The  widely  published  Western  esti- 
mates of  the  missile  numbers  on  both  sides 
may  greatly  underestimate  the  actual  Soviet 
strength. 

In  short,  the  diplomats  and  arms-control 
advocates  who— God  bless  them— labor  to 
keep  the  nuclear  peace  must  work  with 
tools  whose  limitations  doom  them  to  fail- 
ure. It  all  comes  down  to  people,  and  some 
of  them  are  bad  enough  or  foolish  enough 
to  Jeopardize  us  all.  In  working  for  peace  in 
the  nuclear  age,  we  must,  like  It  or  not, 
focus  primarily  on  the  two  areas  of  armed 
might  most  arms-control  advocates  abhor. 

Because  nuclear  war  could  come  In  spite 
of  everything  we  do  to  avert  it,  we  need  to 
develop  a  strong  military  defense  against 
nuclear  attack  and  a  broad  civil-defense  pro- 
gram for  keeping  casualties  as  low  as  possi- 
ble. Because  defense  alone  cannot  deter  the 
potential  enemy,  an  effective  offensive  nu- 
clear force  is  also  essential.  That  brings  up 
the  question  of  cost.  And  that.  In  turn,  in- 
volves the  amount  of  money  we  spend  on 
conventional  forces  to  help  defend  our 
friends  and  allies,  especially  in  Europe. 


These  commitments  bear  heavily  on  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  acquiring 
the  strategic  nuclear  weapons  we  need  to 
insure  our  own  survival.  The  basic  criticism 
of  our  cilrrent  military  budget,  which  seeks 
a  substantial  increase  in  our  conventional 
forces,  is  that  it  puts  the  bulk  of  the  money 
in  the  wrong  place.  If  we  desisted  from  our 
well-intentioned  bvjt  misconceived  readiness 
to  fight  wars  with  conventional  weapons  all 
over  the  world,  we  could  well  afford  the 
measures  we  must  take  to  insure  our  surviv- 
al. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  likelihood  that  any 
war  pitting  this  country  against  the  Soviet 
Union  will  become  nuclear,  probably  from 
the  outset,  with  a  massive  Soviet  strike 
against  our  military  forces— particularly  our 
nuclear  bombers  and  missiles— within  the 
United  States.  This  could  come  aBout  be- 
cause of  our  proclaimed  commitments  to 
our  European  allies.  Washington's  strategy 
for  possible  war  in  Europe  has,  for  the  last 
20  years,  gone  roughly  as  follows: 

The  Russians  attack  Western  Europe  with 
conventional  weapons.  The  Western  allies 
defend  themselves  in  like  manner.  If  we 
hold  the  Russians,  happy  day;  the  war  is 
over.  If  we  are  losing— as  we  probably  would 
be,  considering  the  Soviet  preponderance  in 
conventional  strength— we  resort  to  tactical 
(battlefield)  nuclear  weapons.  If  that  stops 
the  Russians,  happy  day;  the  war  is  over.  If 
we  are  still  losing,  we  attack  the  Soviet 
Union  with  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
Every  President  has  said  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  ever  since  nuclear  weapons 
were  added  to  our  arsenal. 

With  our  nuclear  intentions  clearly  known 
to  the  Russians,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  if  the  Soviet  leaders  decided  to 
attack  our  European  allies,  they  would  start 
the  war  with  a  nuclear  strike  against  the 
United  States.  They  would  do  so  because  of 
the  value  of  surprise,  and  in  fear  that  if 
they  did  not  make  the  first  strike  against  us, 
we  would  make  it  against  them.  To  assume 
that  in  any  war  between  enemies  as  deeply 
hostile  as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union— in  any  war  where  the  stakes  are  so 
high— neither  would  resort  to  the  deadliest 
weapon  in  its  possession  defies  all  experi- 
ence. To  posit  that  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
military  doctrine  places  the  highest  premi- 
um on  a  first  strike,  will  not  implement  that 
doctrine  In  a  war  with  the  United  States  is 
to  substitute  wishing  for  sober  appraisal. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  must 
assess  our  neglect  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
arsenal  for  the  last  15  years,  while  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  Improving  theirs.  Why  has 
this  relative  deterioration  taken  place?  Not 
because  It  is  prohibitively  expensive  to  ac- 
quire a  satisfactory  nuclear  force,  as  com- 
pared with  a  conventional  one.  Exactly  the 
opposite  Is  true. 

"The  bulk  of  our  defense  spending  goes 
into  increasingly  expensive  military  man- 
power-pay, pensions  and  the  like— for  our 
conventional  forces,  which  require  large 
numbers  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Nuclear 
forces,  on  the  other  hand,  require  relatively 
little  manpower.  Consequently,  we  spend  $7 
on  our  conventional  forces  for  every  $1  we 
spend  on  our  nuclear  forces.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  reported  that,  over  the 
last  15  years,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
United  States  defense  budget  has  been  de- 
voted directly  to  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
We  shall  need  time— If  we  are  granted  it— to 
catch  up  In  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  but 
the  proportionate  cost  will  not  be  great. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  nations  outmatch  the 
Western  alliance  In  men  and  conventional 


equipment  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Communist  governments  pay  their  troops 
much  less  than  is  the  rule  in  the  West. 
Soviet  recruits,  for  instance,  receive  $6.50  a 
month.  ThiB  is  approximately  one-hun- 
dredth of  the  average  monthly  pay  for  a  re- 
cruit in  our  volunteer  army.  The  Congres- 
sional defense  analyst  John  M.  Collins  esti- 
mates that  only  20  percent  of  the  Soviet 
military  budget  goes  for  manpower.  The 
rest  can  be  spent  on  producing  weapons, 
which  explains  why  the  Western  alliance  is 
so  badly  outnumbered  in  tanks,  artillery, 
tactical  aircraft  and  so  on.  Any  attempt  on 
our  part  to  catch  up  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  in  this  area— by  raising  the  pay  of 
experienced  military  personnel  being  drawn 
off  by  higher  pay  in  the  civilian  sector,  for 
instance— would  be  fruitless.  It  would  only 
send  the  military  budget  soaring  to  even 
higher  levels  without  closing  the  conven- 
tional gap. 

If  we  had  unlimited  amounts  of  money  to 
spend,  the  Reagan  Administration's  present 
effort  to  upgrade  both  our  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional forces  might  succeed.  As  it  is. 
however,  the  demands  of  the  pocketbook 
will  force  us  to  choose.  Either  we  restore 
our  nuclear  armed  might  so  as  to  deter  nu- 
clear war  or  we  keep  playing  catch-up  in 
conventional  arms,  with  no  hope  of  reach- 
ing parity.  TTie  American  people  simply  will 
not  pay  the  cost  of  both  the  conventional 
defense  of  other  countries  and  the  nuclear 
defense  of  their  own  country. 

Which  brings  us  to  perhaps  the  most  net- 
tlesome  problem  of  all.  The  Norwegians  and 
Danes  will  not  permit  us  to  install  nuclea, 
weapons  on  their  soil;  the  Belgians  and  the 
Dutch  do  not  want  them  either,  but  suffer 
their  presence.  The  West  Germans,  who 
have  grudgingly  allowed  them,  are  luke- 
warm, at  best,  about  accepting  the  new  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  missiles  that  are 
meant  to  offset  Moscow's  recent  deploy- 
ments (although  they  will  not).  And  none  of 
the  Western  European  Governments  have 
welcomed  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger's  proposal  for  deploying  the 
neutron  bomb,  a  weapon  that  offers  the 
best  hope,  according  to  the  Secretary,  of 
keeping  tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  tanks 
from  overrunning  Western  Europe,  where 
more  than  300,000  Americans  are  stationed. 

Why  this  reluctance?  Because,  if  war 
comes,  nuclear  arsenals  are  the  logical  tar- 
gets for  a  pre-emptive  Soviet  nuclear  strike. 
Let  the  United  States  be  the  target,  not  us. 
say  our  allies. 

Exacerbating  this  disparity  in  readiness 
for  sacrifice  Is  the  difference  In  spending 
levels.  Our  European  allies  spend  about  3.5 
percent  of  their  gross  national  product  on 
defense;  we  spend  5  percent.  We  propose  to 
increase  this  proportion;  our  allies  do  not.  If 
total  American  spending  over  the  years  of 
the  alliance  is  compared  with  total  Europe- 
an spending,  the  disparity  becomes  even 
greater  and  more  irksome. 

We  have  been  told  how  lucky  we  are  that 
our  allies  contribute  as  much  as  they  do.  es- 
pecially in  manpower,  but  the  congratula- 
tions miss  the  point:  Who  is  defending 
whom?  We  are  In  no  danger  of  invasion; 
they  are,  by  reason  of  their  geographical 
proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  allies 
have  grown  rich,  partly  on  their  own  merits, 
but  in  no  small  measure  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  In  all  fairness,  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  especially  the  Germans, 
should  pay  not  only  as  much  as  but  much 
more,  per  capita,  than  we  do. 

But  that  is  an  idle  dream,  laugh  the  skep- 
tics. Certainly  it  is,  if  we  only  exhort.  Not  so 
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certainly,  if  we  tell  our  allies  that,  from  this 
day  on,  they  will  have  to  defend  themselves 
because  we  are  bringing  our  troops  home- 
bringing  them  home  gradually,  if  our  allies 
show  a  determination  to  defend  themselves, 
or  at  once,  if  they  do  not.  The  question  is 
not  whether  we  should  tell  them  we  will 
withdraw  our  conventional  troops  from  Eu- 
ropean soil;  the  question  Is  whether  we  do  it 
with  fairness  to  our  allies,  selling  them  cer- 
tain nuclear  weapons  and  giving  them  cer- 
tain elements  of  our  nuclear  knowledge  as 
the  withdrawal  proceeds,  or  whether  we  cut 
them  off  precipitately,  without  giving  them 
a  chance  to  acquire  a  nuclear  deterrent  of 
their  own. 

Granted,  to  embark  on  a  program  of  pro- 
viding nuclear  weapons  to  European  na- 
tions, especially  Germany,  would  blow  sky- 
high  all  currently  accepted  notions  of  arms 
control.  But  whatever  the  dangers  of  such 
drastic  change,  they  are  far  smaller  than 
the  danger  we  face  by  having  our  troops  in 
Europe  and  maintaining  our  pledges  of  nu- 
clear retaliation  against  Soviet  attack  in 
that  theater.  To  remain  so  entangled  is  to 
invite  a  Soviet  nuclear  strike  against  the 
United  States  in  any  war  that  starts  in 
Europe— to  risk  our  national  survival.  We 
can  survive  without  the  Western  alliance, 
even  if  the  Europeans  elect  to  accommodate 
to  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  provide  for 
their  own  defense.  But  nuclear  war  can  kill 
us. 

If  we  had  not  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  false  notion  that  we  must  defend  the 
world  in  our  own  interests,  a  proposition 
alien  to  our  tradition,  it  would  shock  us  to 
see  our  forces  being  scattered  over  the 
globe.  If  any  American  [>oIitical  leader  prior 
to  World  War  II  had  advocated  our  present 
role  as  the  world's  guardian,  he  would  have 
been  considered  out  of  his  mind.  We  tend  to 
forget  that  our  present  posture  for  defend- 
ing Europe  was  adopted  when  Euro[>e  was 
prostrate.  Even  though  the  Europeans  have 
become  prosperous  and  thoroughly  capable 
of  defending  themselves  and  their  own  na- 
tional interests,  a  temporary  American  ex- 
pedient has  been  hardened  into  a  perma- 
nent orthodoxy. 

Europe  is  far  more  dependent  than  the 
United  States  on  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Yet  who  is  creating  a  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  for  the  conventional  defense  of  that 
region?  Why,  of  course,  the  United  States. 
The  force  will  cost  a  lot,  and  will  be  worth 
little,  because  of  the  Soviet  Union's  proximi- 
ty to  the  Gulf  and  Soviet  willingness  to  use 
nuclear  weapons. 

We  caimot  expect  to  win  a  land  war 
against  the  Russians  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Nor  does  It  make  sense  for  us  to  con- 
duct military  operations  there  with  the  aim 
of  preserving  oil  supplies.  Even  before  their 
move  into  Afghanistan,  the  Russians  could 
have  stopped  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  by  dropping  Just  one  bomb, 
whereupon  the  insurance  rates  on  oil  tank- 
ers would  have  gone  out  of  sight. 

We  are  told  that  we  need  the  raw  materi- 
als we  Import  and  must  have  forces  In  readi- 
ness to  safeguard  their  sources.  Yet  it  would 
be  far  cheaper  to  stockpile  these  raw  mate- 
rials. Including  oil,  than  to  fight  a  conven- 
tional war  for  their  sake— not  to  mention 
the  war's  cost  in  blood  or  the  danger  of  the 
conflict's  becoming  nuclear.  The  only  con- 
ceivable way  to  deter  the  Russians  from  ex- 
ploiting their  military  advantages  in  regions 
such  as  the  Persian  Gulf  is  by  confronting 
them  with  superior  theater  nuclear  forces- 
missiles  and  aircraft  based  in  the  region  and 
designed  for  short-range  or  medium-range 
operations. 


That,  however,  would  pose  the  risk  of  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  We  would  be  forced  to  hit 
out  at  nuclear  weapons  deployed  across  the 
Soviet  border,  thereby  insuring  nuclear  re- 
prisal against  the  United  States.  To  take 
such  a  risk  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  oil 
shipments  to  Europe  would  be  the  height  of 
irresiJonsibUity,  to  put  it  as  mildly  as  we 
can. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
must  sit  back  and  let  the  Russians  rampage 
all  over  the  world.  There  are  certain  regions 
contiguous  to  the  Soviet  Union  where  we 
are  powerless  to  prevent  Soviet  aggression, 
except  at  risk  to  our  own  survival.  But  there 
are  other  regions  far  from  Soviet  borders 
where  the  advantage  in  military  power 
would  lie  with  the  Western  nations.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  for  example, 
should  the  United  States  give  up  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  What  is 
alarming  about  our  current  policies  is  our 
propensity  to  get  into  conventional  wars  in 
areas  far  from  home,  for  the  defense  of 
areas  not  vital  to  our  security  and  in  geopo- 
litical circumstances  that  imperil  our  own 
national  existence. 

Without  lengthening  the  list  of  these 
overseas  military  predicaments,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  is  no  way  to  rectify 
them  to  any  satisfactory  degree  by  either 
conventional  or  nuclear  means.  With  each 
passing  day,  as  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal 
continues  to  grow,  it  becomes  increasingly 
perilous  to  pursue  these  objectives.  We 
should  Instead  turn  our  attention  to  devis- 
ing new  nuclear  weapons  that  can  best  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  nuclear 
attack. 

This  will  call  for  developing  offensive 
weapons  in  great  quantities,  and  exploiting 
mobility,  concealment  and  dispersion  to 
make  them  invulnerable  to  any  conceivable 
nuclear  strike.  It  will  call  for  removing  the 
shackles  placed  by  the  strategic  arms  treaty 
of  1972  on  the  development  of  antimissile 
weapons  capable  of  protecting  our  popula- 
tion and  economy.  It  will  call  for  restoring 
our  emaciated  air  defenses  against  bombers, 
so  as  to  meet  an  impending  Soviet  threat  in 
that  category  of  weapons.  And  it  will  re- 
quire a  program,  following  the  Swiss  exam- 
ple, for  providing  our  cities  with  civil-de- 
fense shelters,  which  can  save  enormous 
numbers  of  American  lives. 

If  the  Western  allies  continue  their  effort 
to  match  the  Soviet  empire  in  conventional 
forces  designed  for  re-enacting  World  War 
II,  they  win  fritter  away  the  resources  they 
need  for  developing  the  nucleiir  forces  es- 
sential to  their  survival.  To  prevent  nuclear 
war.  the  United  States  should  augment  Its 
nuclear  armory  both  for  deterrence  and  for 
defense,  with  an  ample  margin  of  safety  on 
both  counts.  With  our  help.  Western 
Europe  can  do  the  same.  The  best  hope  of 
preventing  nuclear  war  lies  in  accepting  our 
nuclear  age,  instead  of  persisting  in  a  hope- 
less effort  to  deny  it. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Beknett,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelligan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 


Mr.  Dougherty,  for  60  minutes.  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchford)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shahansky,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  23. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  February  25. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Beilenson,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,210. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelligan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  EvANS  of  Iowa. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchford)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania  in  six  in- 
stsmces. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boiter  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
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Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

BCrS.  SCHBOEDER. 

Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  TouNc  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Natchxr. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture:  and 

H.J.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  February 
11,  1982.  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval.  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for 
thelSepartment  of  Agriculture:  and 

HJ.  Res.  391.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  February  23,  1982. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3087.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act.  the  Poultry  Inspection  Act, 
and  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  Inspection  to  be  con- 
ducted in  meat,  poultry,  and  egg  processing 
plants,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

3058.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
United  States  Envlroimiental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  total  number  of  applications  for  condi- 
tional registration  of  pesticides  produced, 
pursuant  to  section  29  of  the  Federal  Insec- 


ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3059.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  $tates,  transmitting  additional  pro- 
posed appropriation  language  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  Labor  (H.  I>oc. 
No.  97-144);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  printed. 

3060.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  recissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  February  1982,  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-145);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  printed. 

3061.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  deferrals  of  budget  suthority 
contained  in  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent dated  January  25.  1982  (H.  Doc.  No. 
97-129),  pursuant  to  section  1014(b)  of 
Public  lAw  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-146);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered printed. 

3062.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursuant  to 
section  3679(i)(2)  of  the  revised  statutes,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

3063.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate for  Budget,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  tlje  Department  of  the  Treasury  for 
fiscal  year  1982  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  an 
amended  estimate  of  appropriation,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3679<3)(2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

3064.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  annual  report  /BfHlie 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  pursuairt  to  l8 
U.S.C.  section  133(c)<3):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3065.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (research  and  engineering),  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  amounts  spent  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  agents 
during  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  secUon 
409(a)  of  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Anned  Services. 

3066.  A  letter  from  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  re- 
tention ic  an  active  status  in  the  Reserves 
of  certain  Reserve  component  commissioned 
officers  otherwise  subject  to  elimination  for 
failure  of  promotion:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3067.  A  letter  from  the  general  counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3068.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  I>fense  (legislative  affairs),  trans- 
mitting description  of  series  of  programs 
and  actions  which  have  been  initiated  to 
strengthen  the  management  and  eliminate 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  Department  of 
Defense:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3069.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (research,  develop- 
ment, and  logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  transient  aircraft  mainte- 
nance function  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
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Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3070.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (shipbuilding  and  logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navys  in- 
tention to  study  the  conversion  from  in- 
house  operation  to  commercial  contract  of 
the  food  services  function  at  the  Naval  Re- 
gional Medical  Center.  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
pursuant  to  section  502(a)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3071.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  logis- 
tics, and  financial  management),  transmit- 
ting notice  that  the  U.S.  Army  intends  to 
initiate  the  disposal  of  chemical  munitions 
at  Anniston  Army  Depot,  Ala.,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-121,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  91-441;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3072.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (facilities,  environ- 
ment, and  economic  adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  10  construction  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Air  National  Guard  cost- 
ing more  than  $175,000,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2233a<l):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3073.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (facilities,  environ- 
ment, and  economic  adjustment),  transmit- 
ting the  base  structure  annex  to  the  defense 
manpower  requirements  report  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  138(c)(3)(c): 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3074.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director 
Defense  Security  Assistant  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  United 
States  readiness  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
sale  of  certain  defense  equipment  to  Tunisia 
(Transmittal  No.  82-47)  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3075.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  equipment  to  the  Philippines 
(Transmittal  No.  82-31)  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3076.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain defense  equipment  to  Turkey  (Trans- 
mittal No.  83-36),  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3077.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain defense  equipment  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  (Transmittal  No.  82-37), 
pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94- 
106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3078.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  equipment  to  Kuwait  (Transmittal 
No.  82-35).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3079.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  equipment  to  Pakistan  (Transmittal 
No.  82-32),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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3080.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  equipment  to  Pakistan  (Transmittal 
No.  82-33),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3081.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  equipment  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(Transmittal  No.  82-30),  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  FMblic  Law  94-106:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3082.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting a  statement  describing  a  proposed  addi- 
tional transaction  Involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)(3Kili)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3083.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-151,  "D.C.  Motor  Vehicle  Defini- 
tion Act  of  1981,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

3084.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-152,  "Disabled  Parking  Privileges 
Act  of  1981,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3086.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-153,  "Closing  of  Public  Alleys  in 
Square  100  Act  of  1981,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3086.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-150,  "Residency  Exemption  Re- 
instatement Act  of  1982,"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3087.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  CoimcU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-156.  "Motor  Vehicle  Services 
Fees  and  Driver  Education  Support  Act  of 
1982,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

3088.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  4-154,  "Civil  Forfeitures 
Act  of  1981,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3089.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president, 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Co., 
transmitting  a  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  company  for  calendar 
year  1981,  and  a  comparative  general  bal- 
ance sheet  for  1981,  pursuant  to  chapter 
1628,  Acts  of  Congress  1904,  and  paragraph 
14  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  respectively; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3090.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Adviso- 
ry Panel  on  Financing  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  its  activities  covering  calendar 
year  1981,  pursuant  to  section  1203(f)  of 
Public  Law  95-561;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3091.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  talent  search  program,  sched- 
uled for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
pursuant  to  section  405  of  Public  Law  94- 
482;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


3092.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  transmitting 
the  biennial  report  on  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  and  requirements  for  nurses,  pursu- 
ant to  section  951  of  Public  Law  94-83,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3093.  A  letter  from  the  general  counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  various  meetings  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  program  held  on  February  17 
and  18  in  Paris,  Prance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3094.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  covering 
calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section  165 
of  Public  Law  94-163:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3095.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report 
on  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  covering 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1982,  pursu- 
ant to  section  165(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  Public  Law  94-163. 
added  by  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Amendments  Act  contained  In  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  Public 
Law  97-35;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

3096.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  Agency's  fourth  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act,  covering  fiscal  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  30  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3097.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President 
(Government  Affairs),  Amtrak,  transmitting 
a  financial  report  of  thfe  Corporation  for  the 
month  of  September  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 308(aKl)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3098.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential 
determination  No.  82-7  authorising  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  Pakistan  pursuant  to 
sections  620E,  669,  and  670  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.. 

3099.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  reports  on  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Ambaaaador-designate 
Michael  H.  Armacost.  Ambaaaador-designate 
Keith  L  Brown.  Howard  E.  Douglas,  nomi- 
nee as  Ambassador  at  Large  and  Coordina- 
tor for  Refugee  Affairs:  Ambassador-desig- 
nate Fred  J.  Eckert;  Maynard  W.  Olitman 
Ambassador  (rank  of)  while  serving  as 
Deputy  Negotiator  Intermediate  Range  Nu- 
clear Forces,  Ambaasador-designate  C.  E. 
Quainton;  Fred  M.  Zeder  11,  Ambassador 
(rank  of)  while  serving  as  Personal  Repre- 
senUtlve  of  President  for  Micronesian  Polit- 
ical Status  Negotiations;  and  members  of 
their  families,  pursuant  to  section  304(bK2) 
of  Public  Law  96-486:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3100.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney-Adviser 
for  Legal  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3101.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  (Trans- 
mittal No.  82-30),  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


3102.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
(Transmittal  No.  82-31),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  C^ontrol  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3103.  A  letter  from  Acting  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  82-32),  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3104.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Ageitcy.  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  83-33), 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Aims 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3105.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Kuwait  (Transmittal  No.  82-36), 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3106.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  82-36). 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3107.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  Intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  CSerma- 
ny  (Transmittal  No.  82-37),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3108.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Austria  (Transmittal  No.  82-46), 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3109.  A  letter  /rom  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  Intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Tunisia  (Transmittal  No.  81-47), 
which  supersedes  (Transmittal  No.  81-41). 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3110.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Assist- 
ance Management  and  Procurement  Serv- 
ices, Department  of  Education,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  DetMutment's  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  during  fiscal  year 
1981.  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govenunent  Operations. 

3111.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3112.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar years  1980  and  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
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U.S.C.  552b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3113.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Board  for  International  Broadca^iting. 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's  activi- 
ties under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b<j);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3114.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Board's  activities  under  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calendar 
year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3115.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  dona- 
tion of  Federal  surplus  real  property  donat- 
ed to  educational  institutions,  covering 
fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  section  203<o) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the 
Comotnittee  on  Government  Operations. 

3116.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Health  Care  Fteancing  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notice  of  proposed  new  records 
systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3117.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Corporation's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3118.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Execu- 
tive Director.  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Corporation's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3119.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Staff 
Secretary,  National  Security  Council,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Council's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3120.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Privacy 
Officer,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commission's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3121.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3122.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Export- 
Import  Banl^  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3123.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  his  quar- 
terly report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  period  October  1  through  December  31, 
1881,  pursuant  to  section  105(a)  of  Public 
Law  88-454,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  97- 
147);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3124.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  certain  judgment  funds 
of  the  Blaclifeet  Tribe  of  the  Blaciifeet  Res- 


ervation of  Montana,  pursuant  to  sections 
2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3125.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  I  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  certain  judgment  funds 
of  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation  of  the  Yakima 
Reservation  of  Washington,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3126.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  certain  judgment  funds 
for  the  CSierokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  pur- 
suant to  sections  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law 
93-134;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3127.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman:  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  trans- 
mitting the  Advisory  Council's  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202(b)  of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  89-665;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3128.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  views  on  Federal  leader- 
ship in  promoting  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3129.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  waivers  granted  from  cer- 
tain admissibility  requirements  for  refugees, 
pursuant  to  section  207(c)(3)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

3130.  A  letter  from  the  secretary-treasur- 
er. Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  transmitting 
the  annual  audit  report  of  the  society  for 
calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3131.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
special  pay  to  Coast  Guard  officers  holding 
critical  positions,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 
306(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3132.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant, Personnel  Appeals  Board.  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Personnel  Appeals 
Board  for  the  General  Accounting  Office;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

3133.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  Federal 
agencies  to  utilize  alternative  work  sched- 
ules for  their  employees  when  the  use  of 
such  schedules  will  Improve  productivity  or 
service  to  the  public  and  will  be  cost  effec- 
tive, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3134.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  quarterly 
report  on  Urban  Mass  Ti-ansportation  Ad- 
ministration obligations  by  State  and  activi- 
ty as  of  June  30,  1981,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-599;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

3135.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  proposed  use 
of  construction  and  facilities  funds,  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Acts  of  1980 
and  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 


3136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  on  the  automotive  technology  devel- 
opment program  for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursu- 
ant to  sections  310(a)  and  304(f)  of  Public 
Law  95-328:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

3137.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  NASA's  revised  plan  for 
the  solar  maximum  mission  repair  demon- 
stration, pursuant  to  section  4(3)  of  Public 
Law  97-96:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

3138.  A  'letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  of  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  October  through 
November  1981,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

3139.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  of  Department 
of  E>efense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  during  October  1981. 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

3140.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chap- 
ter 37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire the  collection  of  a  funding  fee  on  all 
loans  guaranteed,  insured,  or  made  to  veter- 
ans under  such  chapter:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

3141.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans: to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  veterans:  to  discon- 
tinue duplicative  payments  to  certain  veter- 
ans: to  Increase  the  level  of  disability  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  dependents'  al- 
lowances: to  provide  for  cost-saving  im- 
provements in  veterans'  programs;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

3142.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  Acquisition  and 
Cross-Servicing  Agreement,  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2330;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3143.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards,  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Committee's  annual  report  on  the 
review  and  evaluation  of  reactor  safety  re- 
search, pursuant  to  section  29  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3144.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  how  greater  use  of  innovative 
building  materials  and  construction  tech- 
niques could  reduce  housing  costs  (CED-82- 
35,  February  18,  1982);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1503  (Rept.  No.  97- 
432).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Ms.  FERRARO:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  5366.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide permanent  authorization  for  Federal 
agencies  to  use  flexible  and  compressed  em- 
ployee work  schedules:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-433).  Referred  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  D' Amours): 

H.R.  5543.  A  bill  to  establish  an  ocean  and 
coastal  resources  management  and  develop- 
ment fund  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  to  coastal  States  na- 
tional ocean  and  resources  management  and 
development  block  grants  from  sums  in  the 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  5544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  new  procurement 
system  for  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H.R.  5545.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  prefer- 
ential treatment  In  the  admission  of  certain 
children  of  U  S  Armed  Forces  personnel;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE: 

H.R.  5546.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  Investigate  or  regulate  the 
health  professions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  5547.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  may  be  used  as 
security  on  a  loan  used  to  purchase  a  resi- 
dence by  a  first-time  home  buyer  or  to  pur- 
chase an  automobile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONABLE): 

H.R.  5548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  of  1954  to  eliminate  double 
taxation  of  earnings  and  profits  of  certain 
foreign  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  5549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  tax  ben- 
efits enacted  during  1981  which  provided  a 
special  deduction  for  Members  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  their  living  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JEFFRIES: 
H.R.  5550.  A  bill  to  deauthorlze  the  Onaga 
Lake  project.  Vermillion  Creek,  Kans.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  MIi'CHELL  of  Maryland  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ireland); 


H.R.  5551.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(e)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  Improve  small 
business  access  to  Federal  procurement  in- 
formation: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.   5552.   A   bill   to   amend   the   act   of 
August  18,  1970,  providing  for  Improvement 
In  the  administration  of  the  national  park 
system,  to  assure  the  protection  of  natural 
and  cultural  resources  within  the  national 
park  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hiixis)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5553.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  disposition  of  Miami  Indians  judgment 
funds  in  dockets  124-B  and  254  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  5554.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  the  radio  portion  of  cer- 
tain clock  radios;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  5555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  5556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  20,  1937,  authorizing  the  Bonneville 
power  project,  Washington,  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  administrator  of  that  project 
to  participate  in  any  litigation  concerning  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  any  project  for  provision  of  electri<ail 
power  in  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  February  of  each   year  as 
"American  History  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.   HoYER,  Mr.  William  J. 
Coyne,     Mr.     St     Germain.     Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Brodreab,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.   FoGLiETTA,   Mr.   Oberstar,   Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.   Ratchtori),   Mr.   Santini,   Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  DeNarois,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Beard,   Mr.   Mineta,   Mr.   Corrada, 
Mr.     Early,     Mr.     Ottinger,     Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Mr.  Contk,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Ekoahl,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  SuNLA,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Rangel,  and  Mr.  Forsythe): 
H.J.  Res.  408.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  January 
1983  as  National  Cerebral  Palsy  Month:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Gilman,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Jeftords,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.   Bingham,   Mr.   Fauntroy,   Mr. 


Morrrrr.       Mr.       Ottinger.       Mr. 
AuCoin.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,    Mr.   Bonker.    Mr.    Lowry   of 
Washington.    Mr.    Ratchford.    Mr. 
Shamansky.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Dymally.  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.  Con.  Res.  271.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  ongoing  negotiations  with  re- 
spect  to  a  comprehensive  law  of  the  sea 
treaty;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE; 
H.  Res.  367.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  heroism  of  Arland  D.  Williams. 
Jr..  after  the  airplane  crash  in  the  Potomac 
River  on  January  13,  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself,  Ms.  Per- 
raro,  and  Mr.  Schumer): 
H.  Res.  368.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  designate  the  General 
Post  Office  Building,  New  York  City,  as  the 
"James  A.  Farley  Building";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

263.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, relative  to  high-income-area  designa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

264.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  persons 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

265.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rela- 
tive to  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  grant 
permanent  residence  status  to  five  members 
of  the  Vashchenko  family  and  two  meml>ers 
of  the  Chmykhalov  family;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

266.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  a  request  for 
designation  of  month  of  March  as  Women's 
History  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.    LEHMAN    introduced    a    bill    (H.R. 
5557),  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Cecilia  Zuniga- 
Moya;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  114:  Mr.  CouRTER. 

H.R.  116:  Mr.  Mattox. 

H.R.  129:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  374:  Mr.  Zeferetti. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  3268:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
YotTNG  of  Florida,  Mr.  Santini,  and  Mr. 
Matsui. 

H.R.  4394:  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Vento.    Mr.    Mikulski,    Mr.    Mineta.    Mr. 
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Mr. 


Mr. 


MoixoHAM,  Mr.  CORRAOA,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
WiHTH,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.   4449:   Mr.   Evans   of   Indiana.   Mr. 
DoKNAN    of    California,    Mr.    Taylor. 
Rose,  and  Mr.  Lowert  of  California. 

H.R.   4653:   Mr.   Evans   of   Georgia, 
Pritchahi),  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stnar. 
and  Mr.  Trible. 

H.R.  4815:  Mr.  Nelligan. 

H.R.  4848:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Written,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 

MOHTOOMERY,  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 

Rinaldo,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Dadb,  Mr.  Paunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  LoErruER,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
MiNiSR,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Lkland,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Nelugan,  Mr.  Fasckll,  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr. 
OzLKY.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  4887:  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.R.  5004:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Morrison, 
and  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  5088:  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  5092:  Mr.  Rosenthal  and  Mr. 
Kildee. 

H.R.  5130:  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Dougher- 
ty, B4r.  Dbrwinski,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, and  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.R.  5255:  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.    Taylor,    Mr.    Whittaker,    and    Mr. 

GUCKMAN. 

H.R.  5256:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Frbnzel,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
taker. 

H.R.  5312:  Mr.  Washington. 

HJl.  5321:  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  D'Amours. 

H.R.  5368:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  5416:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Sunia,  and 
Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  5438:  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 


H.R.  6441:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada,  Mr.  McDade.  and  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.R.  }485:  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Moftett.  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  KitDEE,  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Schumkr,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Poclibtta. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr^  Oilman. 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  John  Burton,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Burgener,  and  Mr. 
Wirth. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Der- 
rick. Mr.  Heptel,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly, Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mrs. 
Bocgs.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Minisr.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Fary.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dal^ota,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Morri- 
son. Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Bui  M  Err,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Mattox,  and 

Mr.  SHB.BY. 

H.J.  Res.  403:  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Broompielo,  Mr.  Lagobcarsino,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Roth,  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Moppett, 
and  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.J.  Res.  405:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  BiitGRAM,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
William  J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fogu- 
btta.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mrs.  Schnei- 


der, Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Rich 
MONO,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr 
Moppett,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr 
Bedell.  Mr.  McHugh.  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Moppett,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mrs.  Col 
LiNS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Mineta 
and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Tauke. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

345.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Association  of  Minnesota 
Counties,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  relative  to  sup- 
port of  the  reenactment  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

346.  Also,  petition  of  the  Detroit  Lithua- 
nian Organizations  Center,  Detroit,  Mich- 
relative  to  a  request  that  the  United  States 
should  not  sign  any  new  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  until  it  withdraws  its  military 
and  administrative  forces  from  all  occupied 
nations,  including  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

347.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  county  of  Elko,  Nev.,  rela- 
tive to  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  to 
administer  and  finance  programs  and  serv- 
ices that  are  in  the  t)est  interest  of  the  Elko 
County  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

348.  Also,  petition  of  the  Guam  Election 
Commission,  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  certified  results 
of  the  January  30,  1982,  plebiscite  election, 
held  within  the  Territory  of  Guam,  pursu- 
ant to  section  1972,  as  amended,  subpara- 
graph (d),  title  II,  chapter  XII  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Code  of  Guam:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

349.  Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Hawaii  State  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, Honolulu,  Hawaii,  relative  to  opposi- 
tion to  granting  duty-free  status  to  imports 
that  will  adversely  compete  with  domestical- 
ly produced  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

350.  Also,  petition  of  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
relative  to  a  proposed  amendment  to  section 
6103(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYDJa  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provlBlons  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 

5 tiled  by  aaid  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
olntly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  Included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1981: 

(NoT«.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Rbcoro,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
Pai  One  Copt  With  the  Sbcrstary  op  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  RxpRBSurtATtvcs: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below:    • 
"PRELnoMART"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additlMial  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Rboulation  or  Lobbyino  .Act 


p 

QUARTER                  1 

1st 

3d 

Id 

4th   1 

(Mark  pne  Miuare  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  aa  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  fUe  as  an  "employee",  sUte  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relaUons  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

Join  in  fllbig  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Skparati  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Repdrts  and  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

fUed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filino: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "V .— Report*  by  AgenU  or  Employee*.  An  employee  is  to  fUe.  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  la  JolnUy  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contributiOD  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— la  to  be  fUed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  oh  Item  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legialatlve  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  panage  or  defeat  of  leglslaUon."  "The  term  'legislation"  means  bllla,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  Hou8e"-J 302(e).  ^  .   ^,  ^^     ,       ,.,  ^  .^    »w    »   wv..* 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  actlvlUes  in  connection  with  legisUUve  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  fUe  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (RegistraUon).  ,       ...  w  »..     ..         •»». 

(c)  After  beginning  such  actlvlUea.  they  must  fUe  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anythbig  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and 


connection  therewitt>: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  <peci/1e 
legislative  Interests  by,  recltlnr-  (a>  Short 
titles  of  sUtutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (tf) 
name  of  printer  or  publiaher  (If  publications 
were  ^d  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  sUte  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  tills  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  xaA  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1 « 
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A.  Abadie  &  Hudson,  P.O.  Box  2787, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70821. 

B.  Coastal  Corp. 

A.  Georgia  Abraham,  National  Association 
of  Arab  Americans,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans, 1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  Morgan,  Lewis  <^ 
Bockius,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Life  Agency,  Inc.,  165 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10080. 

A.  Jeff  Samuel  Allder,  911  Walker  Street, 
P.O.  Box  52666,  Houston,  Tex.  77052. 

A.  Loretta  E.  Allen,  P.O.  Box  364,  Orleans, 
Calif.  95556. 

B.  2.  University,  P.O.  Box  409.  Davis. 
Calif.  95616. 

A.  WiUiam  L.  Allen.  986  Atherton  Drive. 
Suite  215.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84107. 

B.  The  Patriots  Foundation,  Inc.,  986  Ath- 
erton Drive,  Suite  215,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84107. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  901,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Anderson,  Hibey,  Nauheim  &  Blair, 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District,  800 
Madison  Street,  Oakland,  Calif.  94607. 

A.  Anderson,  Hibey,  Nauheim  &  Blair, 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Interdependent  Crude  &  Refining,  1899 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1250,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Anderson,  Hibey,  Nauheim  &  Blair, 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Kutak,  Rock  &  Huie,  1200  Standard 
Federal  Savings  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30303.  (for  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid 
Transit  Authority). 

A.  Anderson,  Hibey,  Nauheim  &  Blair. 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Jack  O.  Andresen,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Scott  P.  Anger.  McCamlsh.  Ingram. 
Martin  &  Brown.  Inc..  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
South  Lobby  No.  860.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  NW  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1120  20th 
Street  NW..  Suite  S-700,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  1 
Nationwide  Plaza.  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 


A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  P.C,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1050. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Teledyne  CAE,  1330  Laskey  Road. 
Toledo.  Ohio  43612. 

I 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1050,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toledo-Lucas  County  Port  Authority. 
241  Superior  Street.  Toledo.  Ohio  43604. 

A.  Fritz  E.  Attaway,  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Claudia  Mansfield  Austin.  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators.*  1801 
North  Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. 1801  North  Moore  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

A.  J.  R.  Baker.  P.O.  Box  1806.  Zephyr 
Cove,  Nev.  89448. 

B.  Aircraft  Technical  Publishers,  655 
Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

A.  Ballard.  Spahr.  Andrews  &  Ingersoll. 
1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Delaware  River  Port  Authority,  Admin- 
istration Building,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bridge  Plaza,  Camden,  N.J.  08101. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Ingersoll, 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philadelphia  Port  Corp..  Suite  1020. 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  19106. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colbum.  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  United  States  Cantaloupe  Growers 
&  Importers  Association.  P.O.  Box  336.  Hi- 
dalgo. Tex.  78557. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  American  Samoa,  Office  of  the  Gover- 
nor, Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa. 

A.  Rose  P.  Bates,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1200.  Washington.  D.C  20036 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue.  Suite  612.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  &  Capehart.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  No.  1025.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  777  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Beatty  &  McNamee,  4316  Hamilton 
Street,  Hyattsville,  Md.  20781. 

B.  CELP,  1170  Beltsvllle  Drive,  P.O.  Box 
826,  Beltsvilk,  Md.  20705. 

A.  Prank  Brett  Berlin.  Cray  Research. 
Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cray  Research.  Inc..  1440  Northland 
Drive,  Mendota  Heights.  Minn.  55120. 

A.  James  N.  Bierman.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hoi- 
labaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006  (for  VGS  Corp.  (Southland 
Oil  Co.)). 
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B.  Transportation  Committee,  Alaska 
State  Senate,  Pouch  V,  State  Capitol, 
Juneau,  Alaska  99811. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
ConnecUcut  A?enue  NW.,  No.  1100,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Highly  Enterprise  Corp.,  2208  143d 
Place  SE.,  Vine-Maple,  Bothell,  Wash. 
98011. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  George  Tanaq  Corp.,  110  East  Third 
Avenue,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Bonnie  G.  Bird,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  H.  Radford  Bishop.  Suite  230.  The  Ex- 
change. Atlanta,  Ga.  30339. 

B.  The  National  Health  Care  Financing 
Association,  Suite  230,  The  Exchange.  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30339. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
No.  408.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Truckstop  Op- 
erators, 700  North  Fairfax  Street,  No.  505, 
Alfexandria.  Va.  22313. 

A.  M.  Stephanie  Bower,  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  102  Lyrui- 
moor  Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20901. 

B.  United  Farm  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  P.O.  Box  62,  Keene,  Calif.  93531. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  &,  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Freightway  Corp.  175 
Lynfield  Drive,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  &  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roadway  Express,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  471, 
Akron,  Ohio  44309. 

A.  James  P.  Brown,  410  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jesse  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Ralph  Brown.  MOA/AIOA.  701  South 
22.  No.  107.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  MOA/AIOA  &  Subs..  Inc. 

A.  Brown  &  Roady.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1070,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  301 
West  11th  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 

A.  Brown  &  Roady,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1070,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  301 
West  11th  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64105. 

A.  Walter  W.  Brudno.  Kilgore  &  Kilgore, 
1800  First  National  Bank  Building,  Dallas 
Tex.  75202. 

B.  Deminex  U.S.  Oil  Co.,  Suite  840.  Lock 
Box  340,  Plaza  of  the  Americas.  North 
Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 
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A.    Billig,    Sher    &    Jones.    P.C.    2033    K        A.   Susan   M.   Buffone.   3604   34th   Street 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


B.  National  Parks  St  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Darrel  D.  Bunge,  Minnesota  Petroleum 
Council,  300  Northern  Federal  Building,  St. 
Paul.  Miiui.  55102. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Burson-Marsteller,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  750-S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association 
(for  the  National  Committee  to  Preserve  the 
Family  Business),  1500  Southwest  Taylor, 
Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

A.  Busby,  Rehm  tt  Leonard.  P.C,  1629  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  Ham- 
ilton Street  at  Broad,  Richmond,  Va.  23260. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Bush,  Mid-Continent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74103. 

A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice  Cook  &  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  900. 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Inexco  Oil  Co.,  1100  Milam  Building, 
No.  1900,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  C  &  B  Associates,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cladouhos  Si  Brashares  (for  Smith, 
Barney,  Harris,  Upham  &  Co.),  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  C  &  B  Associates,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alcade,  Henderson,  O'Bannon,  Bracy  & 
Williams  (for  Continental  Employees  Asso- 
ciation), 1901  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Rosslyn,  Va. 
22209. 

A.  C  &  B  Associates,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

The  Boeing  Co.,  1700  North  Moore  Street, 
Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

A.  C  &  B  Associates,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares  (for  The  Secu- 
rities Groups),  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  C  &  B  Associates,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Worldwide  Information  Resources,  Inc. 
(for  State  of  Montana),  1101  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Harry  P.  Cain,  American  Health  Plan- 
ning Association,  1601  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association. 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Calif ano,  Ross  &  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Public  Hospi- 
tals, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Calif  ano,  Ross  &  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Senior  Corp.,  Flagship  Bank  Building. 
1111  Lincoln  Road  Mall,  P.O.  Box  391970. 
Miami  Beach.  Fla.  33139. 

A.  Victoria  R.  Calvert.  The  Capital  Gal- 
lery, East  Wing,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW., 
No.  450,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


B.  National  Frozen  Food  Association,  604 
West  Derry  Road,  P.O.  Box  398.  Hershey, 
Pa.  17033. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Thornton,  Parish  &  Gauntt,  P.O.  Box 
196,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36195. 

A.  Richard  T.  Cardall,  986  Atherton  Drive, 
Suite  215,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84107. 

B.  The  Patriots  Foundation,  Inc.,  986  Ath- 
erton Drive,  Suite  215,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84107. 

A.  Gordon  Cavanaugh,  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  No.  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roisman.  Reno  St  Cavanaugh  (for 
Council  of  Large  Public  Housing  Authori- 
ties. 7  Marshall  At.  Boston.  Mass.),  1016 
16th  Street  NW.,  No.  800.  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

A.  Jack  E.  Christy,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

A.  Cladouhos  <Sc  Brashares,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Smith,  Barney,  Harris,  Upham  &  Co., 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Joe  Cobb,  Cobb,  Green  &  Associates, 
P.O.  Box  974,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89125. 

A.  Diane  B.  Cohn.  Public  Citizen  Litiga- 
tion Group,  Suite  700,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19404, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Committee  for  Proposition  Thirty,  P.O. 
Box  915,  HartseUe,  Ala.  35640. 

A.  Committee  on  North-South  Issues,  c/o 
Gino  Jon  De  Marco,  Anderson  Hall,  The 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
20016. 

A.  Gerald  R.  Connor,  6500  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-Profit 
Hospitals,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Aleut  Corp..  2560  Denall  Street, 
Suite  900,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99503. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Guam  Airport  Authority,  P.O.  Box 
8770,  Tamuning,  Guam  96911. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  11th 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pesticide  Producers  Association.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  11th 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Pioneer  Corp.,  Amarillo,  Tex.  79101. 

A.  Philip  S.  Corwin,  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  202,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn.  56378. 

A.  Counselcorp  Associates.  927  National 
Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Anthracite  Industry  Association.  P.O. 
Box  127,  Valley  View.  Pa.  17983. 

A.  Courtney  St  Associates.  632  F  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20044. 

B.  National  Football  League.  410  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  the  American  Mari- 
time Association).  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Baretta  Corp.),  The 
Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C  20007. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc..  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10271. 

A.  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost,  Colt  &  Mosle, 
1735  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  715,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  T.  Custis.  1200  Maine  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  M.  Rupert  Cutler,  950  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  William  H.  Darden.  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE, 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Davis  Polk  &  Wardwell.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York.  23  Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Davis  Polk  St  Wardwell.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Societe  Generale,  8,  Rue  Auber,  75009 
Paris.  France,  and  Hudson  Securities.  Inc.. 
630  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10111. 

A.  The  DCM  Group,  1515  North  Court- 
house Road,  Suite  301,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  American 
Silver.  1515  North  Courthouse  Road.  Suite 
301.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

A.  John  P.  DeKany,  201  I  Street  SW.. 
Suite  823.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Manufacturers  of  Emission  Controls 
Association.  1800  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Marcia  L.  Desmond,  American  Hospital 
Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  lAkeshore  Drive,  Chicaco,  111.  60611. 

A.  Patrick  Di  Chiro,  3586  Powder  MIU 
Road.  BeltsvUle,  Md.  20705. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  511.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

A.  William  E.  Dickinson.  206  North  Wash- 
ington Street,  Suite  300,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

B.  Salt  Institute,  206  North  Washington 
Street,  Suite  300.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright,  Moon,  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman.  Suite  801,  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright,  Moon,  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman.  Suite  801,  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oakland  County  D.P.W..  1  Public 
Works  Drive,  Pontiac.  Mich.  48053. 

A.  Dickinson,  Wright.  Moon.  Van  Dusen  St 
Freeman.  1901  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Royal  Hawaiian  Cruises,  Inc..  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1050.  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94111. 

A.  Julie  Domenick.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  May  Del  Rio  Dorfman. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  of  New  York  City, 
Inc..  380  Second  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10010. 

A.  Dow.  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Advance  Publications,  Inc..  950  Finger- 
board Road.  SUten  Island.  N.Y.  10305  and 
Palmer  Communications.  Inc..  1100  Walnut 
Street.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50308. 

A.  Edwin  Jason  Dryer,  Foley,  Lardner, 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacotis,  1776  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  VOS  Corp.  (Southland  OU  Co.)).  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  B.  Dimcan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt.  Moore  tt  Roberts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Mr.  Faye  Stewart,  P.O.  Box  10051, 
Eugene,  Oreg.  97440. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller,  P.C,  1776 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  State  of  North  Dakota,  c/o  Attorney 
General  Robert  O.  Wefald,  State  Capitol. 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  68506. 

A.  Robt.  C.  Eckhardt.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  4  Gate- 
way Center.  Pltteburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Robt.  C.  Eckhardt.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1314 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Peter  B.  Edelman,  Foley,  Lardner,  Hol- 
labaugh St  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs 
(for  City  of  Minneapolis),  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Carl  W.  Ek,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  Denver.  Colo.  80251: 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.      I 

A.  C.  M.  Enkins  Association,  1100,  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railroad.  701 
Commeroe  Street.  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

A.  C.  M.  Elkins  Association.  Suite  1100. 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Ter- 
minal, Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15209. 

A.  Epstein  Becker  Borsody  St  Green.  P.C, 
1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Epstein  Becker  Borsody  St.  Green.  P.C, 
(for  TDI/Wlnston  Network,  Inc.,  275  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016). 

A.  Vickie  L.  Ericlcson,  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nattonal  Home  Furnishings  Associa- 
tion, 405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 
60664. 

A.  Jeffrey  L.  Farrow,  Suite  1600.  515 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Lisbon  Associates,  Inc.,  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Marcus  G.  Faust.  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp.,  1111  I9th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

A.  Donald  L.  Fierce.  O'Brien  and  Fierce, 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  201.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Utility  Group,  c/o  Reid  St  Priest, 
nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Donald  W.  Fisher.  3814  Ivanhoe  Lane, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22310. 

B.  American  Group  Practice  Association, 
Inc..  20  South  Quaker  Lane,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

A.  John  P.  Foley,  Jr..  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  380,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Slsk,  Foley,  Hultin  St  Driver  (for  The 
May  Co.,  611  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63101),  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  380.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs. 
1776  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  City  of  MinneapolU,  301  M  City  HaU, 
Minneapolis,  Minn  55415. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30006. 

B.  VGS  Corp.  (Southland  OU  Co.),  P.O. 
Box  16668,  Jackson,  Miss.  39206. 

A.  Donald  D.  Foreman,  4600  West  77th, 
Suite  343,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55437. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60680. 

A.  Francis  Associates,  Ltd..  316  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Continental  Airline  Employees  Associa- 
tion. 7300  World  Way  West.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90009. 


A.  Francis  Associates.  Ltd..  316  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C 
20003. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  FYancis  Associates.  Ltd..  316  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE.,  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  303.  Washington.  D.C: 
Pacific  Gas  St  Electric  Co..  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  No.  1180.  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Charles  W.  Franz,  1133  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp..  1133  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Banneker  Associates). 
The  Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Fulbright  St  Jaworski,  1160  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Crystal  OU  Co..  P.O  Box  21101.  Shreve- 
port.  La.  71120. 

A.  Marc  P.  Gabor.  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Linda  P.  Gallagher.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  To  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  St  E>ouglas.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Mldcon  Corp..  122  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert,  Adams  St  Barber. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20007. 

B.  Cominco  American  Inc.,  818  West  Riv- 
erside Avenue,  Spokand,  Wash.  99201. 

A.  Louis  A.  Gatti.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  502,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Cos.  Inc.,  1  Busch 
Place.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Fred  J.  GentUe,  Brooklyn  Union  Gas 
Co..  195  Montague  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
11201. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  195  Mon- 
tague Street.  Brooklyn.  N.V.  11201. 

A.  George  St  (3eorge.  P.C.  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street.  Suite  400.  Washington.  DC. 
20003. 

B.  Riss  International,  215  West  Pershing 
Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

A.  Llewellyn  H.  Gerson.  DistUled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  United  States.  Inc..  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States.  Inc..  426  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

A.  John  A.  C  Gibson.  1815  Corcoran 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20009. 

B.  'Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Stephen  M.  Goldberg.  Advanced  Fuel 
Systems,  Inc.,  1945  Gallows  Road,  Suite  300. 
Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

B.  Advanced  Fuel  Systems.  Inc..  118  North 
Indiana  Avenue,  Wichita.  Kans.  67214. 

A.  Michael  R.  Graul.  Law  Offices  of  Shel- 
don I.  London.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cutting  Tool  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion St  Metal  Cutting  Tool  Institute.  1230 
Keith  BuUding.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House. 
3265  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  the  American  Mari- 
time Association).  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  the  American  Trucking 
Association).  The  Power  House.  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  ASARCO).  The  Power 
House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Baimeker  Associates). 
The  Power  House.  3265  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House, 
3265  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Beretta  Corp.).  The 
Power  House.  3256  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  the  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America),  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  the  HTB  Corp.),  The 
Power  House,  3266  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Roliert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3265  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  HomebuUders).  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Republic  Airlines).  The 
Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Rot>eri  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting), The  Power  House,  3255  Grace 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  CheUis  O.  Gregory,  Hill  St  Knowlton, 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  HUl  St  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association  of  America),  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Larry  Grupp.  Box  8032,  Moscow,  Idaho 
83843. 

B.  J.  R.  Simplot  Co..  Box  27,  Boise,  Idaho 
83707. 

A.  Hale  St  Dorr,  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  807,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  The  GHK  CompaiUes,  6441  North  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Oldahoma  City,  OlUa. 
73116. 

A.  Seymour  Halpem,  540  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Baron/Caiming  St  Co.,  Inc.,  540  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10222  (for  Em- 
bassy of  India.  2107  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008). 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  St  Saunders,  888 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Graeper-Van  Noy-Wagner,  Inc.,  USAA 
Building.  Suite  209.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80918. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  St  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  The  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp..  24  Richmond 
HUl  Avenue.  Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  St  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories.  Inc..  9221  Ward 
Parkway.  Kansas  Crity.  Mo.  64114. 

A.  Amy  R.  Hammer.  Exxon  Corp.,  1899  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  The  Haimaford  Company,  Inc.,  1225 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  750,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Companies, 
3333  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94119. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  General  Motors 
BuUding,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  HanseU,  Post  Brandon  St  Dorsey.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  RockweU  International  Corp.,  1745  Jef- 
ferson-Davis Highway,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co..  445  State  Street. 
Fremont.  Mich.  49412. 

A.  Helen  S.  Hargadon.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1166  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  WiUiam  G.  Harley,  National  UtUity 
Contractors  Association,  1236  Jefferson- 
Davis  Highway.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  UtUity  Contractors  .Associa- 
tion, 1235  Jefferson-Davis  Highway,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

A.  Charles  E.  Harman,  Jr..  Petroleum 
CouncU  of  Georgia.  230  Peachtree  Street 
NW..  Suite  1500.  AtlanU,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Allen  Harris.  Suite  316.  1330  Classen 
BuUding.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106. 

B.  Southwest  Kansas  Irrigation  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  250,  Ulysses,  Kans.  67880. 

A.  Allen  Harris,  1330  Classen  Building. 
Suite  316.  Oklahoma  aty,  Okla.  73106. 

B.  Texas  Cotmty  Irrigation  St  Water  Re- 
sources Association.  P.O.  Box  440.  Guymon, 
Okla.  73942. 

A.  Lynn  S.  Hart,  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60611. 

A.  Mary  L.  Hartman,  American  Automo- 
bUe  Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
FaUs  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  AutomobUe  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  FaUs  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  James  B.  Hedlund.  National  Cable  Tel- 
evision Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Hemisphere  Associates,  Inc..  Suite  200. 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Costa  Rican  Association  of  Business- 
men and  Entrepreneurs.  P.O.  Box  3343.  San 
Jose.  Costa  Rica. 

A.  Sharon  L.  HUdebrandt,  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  lU.  60611. 

A.  Patricia  HiU,  American  Paper  Institute, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Hillsdale  County  RaUway  Co.,  c/o 
Wald,  Harkrader  St  Ross,  1300  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036:  and  50 
Monroe  Street,  HUlsdale,  Mich. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hoffheimer,  Hoffheimer. 
Johnson  &  Peterson,  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
S-520,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Brazos  River  Harbor  Navigation  Dis- 
trict, P.O.  Box  616,  Freeport,  Tex.  77641. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  St  Associates,  Inc.. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  EPIC  c/o  Nolan  Hancock.  AFL-CIO. 
1126  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  St  Associates.  Inc., 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  327. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Telephone  St  Telegraph, 
320  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  St  Associates,  Inc., 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  327. 
Washington.  D.C  20001. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion. 444  North  Capitol  Street.  No.  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffman  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  327. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  P.  Nordy  Hoffmann  and  Associates. 
Inc..  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Page  Airways,  1265  Scottsville  Road. 
Rochester.  N.Y.  14624. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  and  Associates. 
Inc..  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Nathan  Hoffman,  The  American  Uni- 
versity, 217  Mary  Graydon  Center.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20016. 

B.  CASPAC  (Concerned  American  Stu- 
dents Public  Affairs  Committee),  The  Amer- 
ican University,  217  Mary  Graydon  Center. 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Niels  Holch.  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  the  American  Mari- 
time Association),  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Neils  Holch,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  Banneker  Associ- 
ates). The  Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hoplclns,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnius  &  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  National  Association  for  Assn.  Political 
Action  Committees,  1299  Woodside  Drive, 
McLean.  Va.  22102). 

A.  Betty  Carolyn  Horn,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Truck  Stop  Operators,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Suite  505,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

B.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators. 700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Suite  505, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Hudson,  Creyke.  Koehler  <fc  Tacke, 
1744  R  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  James  P.  Purvis,  East  7404  Euclid,  Spo- 
kane. Wash. 

A.  James  C.  Hunter,  Cities  Service  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  207,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  Bruce  Hunter,  1621  Rupon 
Place.  Alexandria.  Va.  22302. 

B.  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, 1801  North  Moore  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22200. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  Beretta  Corp.),  The 
Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  the  Council  of  State 
Housing  Agencies),  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  Republic  Airlines). 
The  Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  Warner  Communica- 
tions/Franklin   Mint),   The   Power   House. 


3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Richard  H.  Ichord.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  201.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8100  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Richard  H.  Ichord,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  201,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Magnavox  Government  and  Industrial 
Electronics  Co..  1700  North  Moore  Street. 
Suite  820.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Gary  L.  Jarmin.  418  C  Street  NE.,  Car- 
riage Houae,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Business  and  Economic  Free- 
dom Council,  Inc..  418  C  Street  NB..  Car- 
riage Houae,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Linda  Jenckes,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C,  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Jensen,  Sanders  &  McConnell.  1200 
North  Main  Street,  Suite  900,  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.  92701;  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Santa  Ana  River  Flood  Protection 
Agency,  811  North  Broadway.  Suite  600, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92701. 

A.  Nancy  H.  Jessick.  Hiram  Walker  & 
Sons,  Inc..  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
33006,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

A.  Carl  T.  Johnson,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1104.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N.Y. 
14831. 

A.  John  Paul  Johnson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  402.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  402,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  T.  Glenn  Johnston,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Stephens  Overseas  Services  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20030. 

A.  Mary  Kaaren  Jolly,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Beverly  E.  Jones,  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  380,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sisk,  Foley,  Hultln  &  Driver.  2501  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  380.  Washington,  D.C. 
20037  (for  The  May  Co..  611  Olive  Street. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101). 

A.  Jones.  Day,  Reavls  <&  Pogue,  1735  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  539  South  Main 
Street.  Findlay.  Ohio  45840. 

A.  Laurel  B.  Kamen,  American  Express 
Co.,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  702,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm,  Foley,  Lardner, 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  City  of  Minneapolis),  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley.  Lardner, 
HoUabaugh  4c  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  VGS  Corp.  (Southland  Oil  Co.)),  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Fred  G.  Karem.  Shuffett.  Kenton. 
Curry  &  Karem,  109  North  Mill  Street,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  40507-1158. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  285  North.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Richard  F.  Keating,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  502,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Cos.,  1  Busch  Place. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Keith  Keeney,  Calorie  Control  Council, 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500- 
D,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.  (for  Calorie 
Control  Council),  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody 
Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342. 

A.  Ann  Kenkel.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  801,  Wathlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Michael  E.  Kennedy.  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Paul  A.  Kiefer,  Kiefer  &  Morrison. 
Suite  524,  805  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  AmericEui  Fur  Industry,  Inc.  and  Txxr 
Conservation  Institute  of  America,  101  West 
30th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  W.  Kieman,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Ass(x:iation  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kilgore  Jk.  Kilgore,  Inc..  1800  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Deminex  U.S.  Oil  Co.,  Suite  840,  Lock 
Box  340,  Plaza  of  the  Americas,  North 
Tower,  DaUas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Frank  J.  Kinney,  American  Hospital 
Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
Lakeshore  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Kirkpatrick,  Lockhart,  Hill,  Christo- 
pher &  PhiUips,  1900  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies. 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  514,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Terrence  H.  Klasky,  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  803,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Terrence  H.  Klasky,  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  803,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Florida  Bankers  Association,  P.O.  Box 
6847,  Orlando,  Fla.  32853. 


A.  Terrence  H.  Klasky.  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  803,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  INDEX,  510  Marquette  Avenue,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  55402. 

A.  Peter  Knight,  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Ass(x:iation  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611: 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  C.  Eugene  Knoder,  645  Pennsylvania 
avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Kominers,  Fort,  Schlefer  &  Boyer.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Title  XI  Vessel  Financ- 
ing, 1776  F  Street  NW.,  Suite  508,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Kopp,  Union  Pacific  Corp.. 
1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600  South, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Krajewski,  The  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A..  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  E.  J.  Kushan,  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
munications Co.,  1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  John  D.  Lacopo.  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Eric  T.  Laity,  Kilgore  &  Kilgore,  Inc., 
1800  First  National  Bank  BuUding,  Dallas. 
Tex.  75202. 

B.  Deminex  U.S.  Oil  Co.,  Suite  840,  Lock 
Box  340,  Plaza  of  the  Americas.  North 
Tower,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  James  H.  Lake.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  705,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association, 
1101  nth  Street  NW..  Suite  705.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Latham.  Watklns  <Sc  HUls,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Latham,  Watklns  St  HUls.  1333  New 
Hcunpshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
California.  900  WUshlre  Boulevard.  Suite 
1024,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Latham.  Watklns  ii  HtUs.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036, 

B.  Wilshire  Terrace  Cooperative  Housing 
Corp.,  10375  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.  90024. 

A.  Lechner  &  Butsavage,  P.C,  3101  South 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 


B.  National  Association  of  Police  Organi- 
zations, Inc.,  Senator  Hotel,  12th  and  L 
Streets,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  95814. 

A.  Sylvester  Ligsukis.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Cramer.  Hoffman  &  Haber,  1320  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036  (for  Canaveral  Port  Authority.  P.O. 
Box  267,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.). 

A.  Sylvester  Ligsukis,  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer,  Hoffman  &  Haber,  1320  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036:  (for  City  of  Miami,  Miami,  Fla.). 

A.  Sylvester  Ligsukis,  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer,  Hoffman  &  Haber  (for:  Dade 
County,  Miami,  Flo-ida),  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sylvester  Ligsukis,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffman,  Hendry,  Stoner,  Sims  & 
Sawicki,  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  32801:  (for  Global  Exploration  & 
Development  Corp.,  1414  Collins  Avenue. 
Lakeland,  Fla.  33801). 

A.  Lillick  McHose  &  Charles.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Par  East  Conference.  40  Rector  Street. 
New  York.  NY.  10005. 

A.  Lillick  McHose  &  Charles,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Pacific  Westbound  Conference,  320 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Little,  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  611,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Jackie  Uoyd,  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White- 
birch  Drive,  West  Covina,  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Wlen  Air  Alaska.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lord,  Day  &,  Lord.  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leslie  Salt  Co.,  P.O.  Box  364,  Newark, 
Calif.  94560. 

A.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord.  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Organization  of  Heater  Manufacturers, 
Alpha  Drive,  Franklin,  Tenn.  37604. 

A.  Randolph  C.  Lumb.  IBM  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
Old  Orchard  Road.  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 

A.  W.  Fletcher  Lutz.  Association  of  Gov- 
ernment Accountants.  727  South  23d  Street. 
Suite  100.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  of  Government  Account- 
ants. 727  South  23d  Street.  Suite  100,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 

A.  Edward  Lyle,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AlUance  to  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Macaulay,  Sperry  Corp.,  2000 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  William  M.  MacKenzie.  5908  Columbia 
Pike,  Suite  101.  Palls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CSL  Energy  Controls.  Inc..  2049  Centu- 
ry Park  East.  No.  800.  Los  Angeles.  CaUf. 
90067. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  IBAR.  626  Wilshire  Boulevard,  No.  416, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magana.  Cathcart,  McCarthy  &  Pierry. 
301  North  Avalon  Boulevard.  Wilmington. 
Calif.  90744,  and  Industrial  Union  of  Marine 
&  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  Local  9,  340  North  Broad  Avenue.  Wil- 
mington. Calif.  90744. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Ass(x:iation.  1605 
New  Hjunpshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20009. 

A.  Manufacturers  of  Emission  Controls 
Association.  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1104. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  S.  Marshall.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  C.  Martin.  4640  South  Orange 
Blossom  Trail.  Orlando,  Fla.  32809-1784. 

A.  James  R.  McCarthy,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  David  F.  McDermitt.  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association,  1235  Jefferson- 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  606,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Terrence  G.  McGreevy,  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg..  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (For  Pelican  Terminal 
Co.).  First  City  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77002. 

A.  McHenry  &  Staffier.  P.C.  1300  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Foothills  Pipe  Lines  (Yukon)  Ltd..  1600 
Bow  Valley  Square  II.  205  Fifth  Ave.,  SW., 
Calgary.  Alberta,  Canada  T2P  2V7. 

A.  Joseph  E.  McMahon.  1431  33rd  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Metzger,  Shadyac  &  Schwarz,  1  Farra- 
gut  Square  South,  Ninth  floor.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Telesciences.  Inc.,  351  New  Albany 
Road.  Moorestown.  N.J.  08057. 

A.  Katherine  A.  Meyer,  Public  Citizen 
Litigation  Group,  Suite  700,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  19494, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 
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A.  Paul  J.  Mignini.  St.,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  A  Textile  Workers  Union,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  Square,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10003. 

A.  Milbank.  Tweed.  Hadley  &  McCloy. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006:  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Miles  &  Stockbridge,  1701  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  No.  540,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  510.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Miller.  Hamilton.  Snider  &  Odom.  P.O. 
Box  46.  Mobile.  Ala.  36601. 

B.  Thornton.  Parish  A  Gauntt.  P.O.  Box 
196,  Montgomery.  Ala.  36195. 

A.  Mintz,  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1025.  Washington.  D.C.  20005.  1  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  General  Telephone  and  Electronics 
Corp.,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  Fifteenth  Street  NW..  Suite 
1025.  Washington.  D.C.  20005:  1  Center 
Plaza,  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  WNET/13.  356  West  58th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  M.O.A.A.I.O.A.  <fe  Subs  Inc..  701  South 
22.  No.  107.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

A.  Robert  A.  Molofsky,  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  APL-CIO.  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Harold  P.  Mueller  HI.  P.O.  Box  7755, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

B.  Taxpayers  for  Federal  Pension  Reform, 
P.O.  Box  7755,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

A.  Patricia  Munoz,  4952  Eskridge  Terrace 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Murray,  Lear  Slegler.  Inc., 
1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  1002 
Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Lear  Slegler.  Inc..  2040  East  Dyer  Road. 
Santa  Ana.  Calif.  92705. 

A.  National  Association  of  Aircraft  & 
Communications  Suppliers,  Inc.,  7360 
Laurel  Canyon  Boulevard,  North  Holly- 
wood, Calif.  91605. 

A.  National  Business  &  Economic  Free- 
dom Council,  418  C  Street  NE..  Carriage 
House.  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

A.  National  Fertilizer  Solutions  Associa- 
tion, 8823  North  Industrial  Road.  Peoria.  111. 

A.  National  Insurance  Consumer  Organi- 
zation. 344  Commerce  Street,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 
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A.  Neill  and  Co.,  Inc..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt.  Cairo.  Egypt. 

A.  Peter  M.  Nelson,  BankAmerica  Corp., 
1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  920.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp.,  Bank  of  America 
Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif  94137. 

A.  Mai  Nestlerode,  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  445 
South  Figxieroa  Street,  Los  Angeles.  "Calif. 
90071;  1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mission  Resources,  8000  Edgewater 
Drive,  Oakland,  Calif.  94601. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  St  Marsh,  445 
South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90071:  1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Joint  Trawlers  (North  America),  Ltd., 
P.O.  Box  1209,  63  Main  Street,  Gloucester. 
Mass.  01930. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445 
South  Figueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071;  1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  REI,  Suite  1100.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D.C.  20036. 

A.  David  D.  O'Brien.  O'Brien  St  Fierce. 
1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  201.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Utility  Group,  c/o  Reid  &  Priest, 
nil  I9th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp..  229 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  O'Connor  &,  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Court  Reporters  Association.  422 
Franklin  Street.  Reading.  Pa.  19602. 

A.  Alan  M.  Olszewski.  National  Legislative 
Commission.  1608  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  O'Melveny  &  Myers.  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute.  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  815.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  I 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Panhandle  Producing  Co..  601  North- 
west Loop  410.  Suite  808.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
78216. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


B.  Sugar  Users  Group,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  J.  Osick.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  U.S.A..  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  700  South,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  ^ 


700  South, 


A.  R.  Ray  Paabo.  Santa  Fe  Industries. 
Inc..  Suite  840.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Industries.  Inc..  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

A.  The  I»atriots  Foundation.  Inc..  986  Ath- 
eton  Drive,  Suite  215.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 
84107. 

A.  Edward  W.  Pattlson.  22  First  Street, 
Troy.  N.Y.  12180. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association, 
Inc.,  110  East  B9th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs.  <fe  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Marathon  OH  Co.,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs,  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Rockwell  International  Corp.,  1745  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  Si  Walker. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Security  Life  of  Denver.  Security  Life 
Building.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

A.  Paul.  Weiss.  Rifkind.  Wharton  <b  Garri- 
son. 345  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10154. 

B.  Nippon  Electric  Co..  Ltd.  (and  its 
United  SUtes  subsidiary.  NEC  America. 
Inc.). 

A.  Peabody.  Lambert  &  Meyers.  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Yamaha  Motor  Co.  Ltd..  2500  Shingai. 
Iwata-Shi.  Shizuoka-Ken  Japan. 

A.  James  B.  Pearson.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Ronald  W.  Pearson,  103  West  Cedar 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22301. 

B.  Conservatives  Against  Liberal  Legisla- 
tion, 5707  Seminary  Road,  Baileys  Cross- 
roads, Va.  22041. 

A.  Ronald  W.  Pearson.  Pearson  St  Co..  103 
West  Cedar  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22301. 

National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee.  1500  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arling- 
ton. Va. 

A.  Pepper.  HamUton  St  Scheetz.  1777  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  Corp.,  7315 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Pierre  La- 
clede Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Perlto,  Duerk,  Carlson  &  Pinco,  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D£.  20036. 
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B.  American  College  of  Neuropsychophar- 
macology,  134  Wesley  Hall,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville.  Tenn.  37240. 

A.  Ernest  Michael  Perley.  Suite  201.  105 
Davenport  Road.  Toronto,  Ontario  MSR 
1H6  Canada. 

B.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain. 

A.  Richard  J.  Perry,  Jr.,  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

B.  California  Savings  St  Loan  League,  9800 
S.  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Suite  500,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90045. 

A.  Geoffrey  G.  Peterson.  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  U.S..  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S..  425 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Susan  J.  Petrick.  GATX  Corp.,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  GATX  Corp.,  120  South  Riverside 
Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Joseph  J.  PetrUlo.  P.C.  1626  K  Street 
NW..  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Aircraft  St 
Communications  Suppliers.  Inc..  7360 
Laurel  Canyon  Boulevard.  North  Holly- 
wood. Calif.  91605. 

A.  Sumner  Plngree.  The  Wilderness  Socie- 
ty. 1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society,  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Planned  Parenthood  of  New  York  City. 
Inc..  380  Second  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10010. 

A.  Porter.  Wright,  Morris  St  Arthur,  37 
West  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

B.  Coalition  for  Environmental-Energy 
Balance,  P.O.  Box  15026,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein.  Frazer  St  Murphy. 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1050. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Executive  Recruiting 
Consultants.  Inc..  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  PoweU,  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Murphy, 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1050, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Government  of  Nicaragua,  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein.  Frazer  St  Murphy. 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1050. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Jacques  Borel  Enterprises,  Inc..  555 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Murphy, 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1050. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  St  Murphy. 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1050. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center  of  Rich- 
mond. 355  Bard  Avenue.  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 
10310. 

A.  Brainard  E.  Prescott.  670  Main  Street, 
East  Aurora,  N.Y.  14052. 

B.  Security  New  York  State  Corp.,  One 
East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14638. 


A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crowley  Maritime  Corp..  Alaska  Hydro- 
Train.  P.O.  Box  2287.  SeatUe.  Wash.  98111. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Tess  A.  Rae.  American  Council  of  Life 
Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joyce  Ramonas.  Detroit  Edison  Co., 
1990  M  Street  NW..  Suite  480.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co..  2000  Second 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

A.  Randall  St  Bangert.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairy  Foods  As- 
sociation. 1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  Rauch.  Koteen  St  Burt.  Suite 
1000.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Koteen  St  Burt  (For:  CSL  Energy  Con- 
trols. Inc.).  Suite  1000.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jo  Reed.  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation—American Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion—American Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. 1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20049. 

A.  John  Reuther.  Satra  Corp.,  1050  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  680,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Satra  Corp..  21  East  63d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  R.  Scott  Rinn.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Walter  Bruce  Robb,  527  Lander  Street, 
Reno,  Nev.  89509. 

B.  Datapolnt  Corp.,  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

A.  Elizabeth  Jane  Robbins.  43  D  Street 
SE..  Washington  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association 
Inc..  110  East  59th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 
10022. 

A.  Elizabeth  Jane  Robbins,  43  D  Street 
SE.,  Washington  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Shearson/Amerlcan  Express  Inc.,  2 
World  Trade  Center,  100  6th  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Kenneth  Michael  Robinson,  The  Judi- 
ciary Square  306  Sixth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts,  Inc. 
1101  Seventeenth  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc.  1101  Seventeenth 
Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  James  T.  Rogers,  311  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Coal  Consumers  Alliance.  414 
NicoUet  Mall,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  65401.  ' 

A.  Joseph  Joe  Ross,  542  Donaghey  Build- 
ing. Little  Rock,  Ark.  72201. 

A.  Michael  Roybal,  8401  Corporate  Drive. 
Suite  540.  Landover.  Md.  20785. 

B.  American  Subcontractors  Association. 
8401  Corporate  Drive.  Suite  540.  Landover. 
Md.  20785. 

A.  John  R.  Russell.  Johnson.  Smith  and 
Hibbard.  220  N.  Church  Street.  Suite  6,  P.O. 
Box  5524,  Spartanburg,  S.C  29304. 

B.  MilUken  St  Company,  P.O.  Box  1926, 
Spartanburg  S.C  29304 

A.  Prank  T.  Ryan,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association, 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Vincent  J.  Ryan,  300  Independence 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  300  Independence 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  V.  Alaric  Sample.  Jr..  1901  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mark  Roy  Sandstrom.  Thompson.  Hlne 
and  Flory.  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  5308,  I>enver,  Colo.  80217. 

A.  E>onald  E.  SantareUi,  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sturm,  Ruger  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Lacey  Place. 
Southport.  Conn.  06490. 

A.  Sally  Sciacca.  National  Association  of 
Realtors.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  420 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611; 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  James  M.  Scott.  The  Scott  Co..  Inc.,  8 
Jacana  Road,  HUton  Head,  S.C.  29928. 

B.  The  Scott  Co..  8  Jacana  Road.  HUton 
Head.  S.C.  29928. 

A.  Debbie  Sease.  Sierra  Club,  330  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

A.  Paul  J.  Seidman,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  J.  Petrillo.  P.C,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  No.  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (for 
National  Association  of  Aircraft  St  Comm. 
Supp..  Inc..  7360  Laurel  Canyon  Boulevard 
North.  Hollywood.  Calif.  91605). 

A.  George  M.  Seitts.  Northern  Plains  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co..  1016  16th  Street  NW..  Suite 
900,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Plains  Natural  Gas  Co.,  224 
South  108  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  3330,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68103. 
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A.  Shank,  Irwin,  Conant,  Williamson  & 
Grevelle.  1300  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  210, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Equal  Access  to  Natural 


A.  Margot  A.  Singleton,  National  Tax  Lim- 
itation Committee,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
600.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National   Tax   Limitation   Committee. 


Gas   Markets   and   Supplies,    1860   Lincoln     1523  L  Strejet  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 


Street.  Suite  1300,  Denver,  Colo.  80295. 

A.  Shank,  Irwin,  Conant,  Williamson  & 
Grevelle,  1300  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  210, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  2030  Dow  Center, 
Midland,  Mich.  48640. 


D.C.  20005. 

A.  Donald  E.  Sinville,   227  North  Street, 
Manchester,  N.K.  03104. 

B.  Public  Service  Company  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Manchester.  N.H.  03105. 


A.  Sisk,  Foley,  Hultin  &  Driver,  2501  M 

A.  Debbie  Shannon,  777  14th  Street  NW..     Street  NW..  Suite   380,   Washington.   D.C. 


Fifth  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridgp, 
1800  M  Street  NW..  No.  900-S.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp..  34  North 
Court  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp.,  1875  I 
Street,  Suite  540,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Shea  &  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Cincinnati  Milacron,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45209. 


20037. 

B.  The  May  Co.,  611  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

A.  Gregg  P.  Skall,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  tum- 
pike,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

A.  Robert  Slaughter,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  Suite  402,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20336. 


A.  Matthew  B.  Slepin,  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.S.A.,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  UOO, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1828 

A.  Lois  Burke  Shepard,  8602  Hidden  Hill     L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lane,  Potomac,  Md.  20854.  20036. 

B.  Republicans  Abroad,  310  First  Street 


SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Neal  E.  Sherman,  The  American  Uni- 
versity, Room  217,  Mary  Graydon  Center, 
Washington,  D,C.  20018. 

B.  Concerned  American  Students  Public 
Affairs  Committee  (CASPAC),  The  Ameri- 
can University,  Mary  Graydon  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.  20018. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Sneeringer,  1050  31st  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica, 1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 


A.  John  M.  Snyder,  600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Suite  205,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 

A.  Sara  Sibley,  Suite  1104,  1800  K  Street     Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  Belief ield  Office  Park, 


NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Manufacturer's  of  Emission  Controls 
Association,  Suite  1104,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates,  Inc.,  400 
North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  368,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Can-American  Corp.,  7900  Xerxes 
Avenue,  Mirmeapolis,  Minn.  55431. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  it  Associates.  Inc..  400 
North  Capitol  Street.  No.  368,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Rogers  &  Cowan.  Inc.,  9665  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212. 

A.  WlUiam  G.  Simpson,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  First  Mississippi  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1249, 
Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

A.  William  G.  Simpson,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  First  Mississippi  National  Bank,  P.O. 
Box  1231,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  39401. 

A.  William  G.  Simpson,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  First  Mississippi  National  Bank,  P.O. 
Box  1231,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  39401. 

A.  William  G.  Simpson,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1640,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

A.  William  G.  Simpson.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  424,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  State  of  Mississippi,  State  Capitol. 
Jackson.  Miss. 


1601  114th  SE..  Suite  151.  Bellevue,  Wash. 
98004. 

A.  Steven  Edward  Some,  The  Coastal 
Corp..  Suite  205.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers,  Sachse  &  Guido, 
1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  NACLEO  (National  Association  of  Coin 
Laundry  Equipment  Operators),  7225  North 
Oracle  Road.  No.  20SA,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85704. 


A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  National  Association  for  Association 
Political  Action  Committees.  1299  Woodside 
Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22102). 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  National  Barrel  and  Drum  Association, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006). 

A.  Warren  E.  Stickle,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
1120,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Subscription  Television  Association, 
1425  21st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

A.  Walter  G.  Talarek,  American  Wood 
Preservers  Institute,  1651  Old  Meadow 
Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Wood  Preservers  Institute. 
1651  Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

A.  Tanaka  Walders  <fc  Ritger,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association  of 
Japan,  2-2  Marunouchi,  3-chome,  Chiyoda- 
ku.  Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Mary  Lou  Tanton,  2028  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform.  2028  P  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Graca  Da  Silva  Tavares.  17  Perkins 
Street.  West  Newton.  Mass.  02165. 

A.  Taxpayers  for  Federal  Pension  Reform. 
P.O.  Box  7755.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

A.  R.  William  Taylor,  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Lloyd  V.  Temme,  915  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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A.  James    L.    South 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  The  Penn  Central  Corp 


8607    Dixie    Place, 


A.  Elayne  L.  Tempel,  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Federation   of  Federal   Em- 
A.   Philip  P.  South,    UOO   Maine  Avenue     ployees,  1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Philip  Speser,  110  Southwood  Avenue, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20901. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  To  Pass  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of 
1981. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Spiezio,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  3900  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Wisonsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 


D.C.  20036. 

A.  Tenth  ProLife  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee,  c/o  Alfred  E.  Johnson, 
3443  Hancock  Bridge  Parkway,  No.  401, 
North  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  33903. 

A.  Jay  D.  Terry,  Leonard,  Koehn,  Rose 
and  Hurt,  P.C,  Suite  317,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leonard,  Koehn,  Rose  and  Hurt,  PC, 
Suite  317,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Jean  C.  Statler,  Chamber  of  Commerce  A.  Thevenot.  Murray  and  Scheer.  1120 
of  the  U.S..  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1128.  Wash- 
D.C.  20062.  ington„D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S..  B.  Federal  Express,  Box  727,  Memphis, 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062.  Tenn.  38194. 


A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford, 1575  I  Street,  NW.,  Suite  325,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cable  America,  Inc.,  Cablecasting,  Ltd., 
45  Charles  Street  East,  Toronto.  Canada 
M4Y  1S2. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson  '&  Craw- 
ford, 1575  I  Street,  NW.,  Suite  325,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  Cablesystems,  Inc.,  55  King  Street. 
West  &  Bay  Street.  Toronto.  Canada  M5K 
1A2. 

A.  Nancy  Thompson.  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Toledo  Trust  Co. 
Ohio. 


3  Seagate,  Toledo, 


A.  Sally  Austen  Tom,  American  College  of 
Nurse-Midwives,  1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1120.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  College  of  Nurse-Midwives, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co..  (for  Republic  Airlines). 
The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Michael  G.  Troop,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Tucker  and  Brown,  Suite  2330,  Western 
Federal  Savings  Building,  Denver  Colo. 
80202. 

B.  Petro-Lewis  Corp.,  Petro-Lewls  Build- 
ing, 717  17th  Street.  P.O.  Box  2250,  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

A.  The  United  States  Cantaloupe  Growers 
&  Importers  Association,  P.O.  Box  366,  Hi- 
dalgo, Tex.  78557. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Peldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Public  Utility  Holding  Co. 

A.  Jennifer  VasUoff,  530  Seventh  Street, 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530  Sev- 
enth Street,  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Venture  Entrepreneurs,  Inc.,  1201  San 
Marco  Boulevard,  Suite  206,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  32207. 

A.  Unda  VIckers,  1706  23d  Street  South, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Crop  Insurance 
Agents,  403  Jackson  Street,  Suite  201  A, 
Anoka,  Minn.  55303. 

A.  Ron  Vlaskamp,  629%  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater.  Seymour  Si  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Small  Business  Coalition  for  Pollu- 
tion Control.  P.O.  Box  1031,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
45401. 


A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Stencel  Aero  Engineering  Corp-.  PC. 
Box  1107,  Arden,  N.C..  28704. 

A.  W.A.W.  (War  Against  Women),  Nation- 
al Headquarters,  1710  Giles,  Roseburg, 
Oreg.  97470. 

A.  Rex  B.  Wackerle,  8001  Braddock  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

A.  Sarah  L.  Wagoner,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Samoa.  Office  of  the  Gover- 
nor, Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa. 

A.  Sarah  L.  Wagoner,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  Suite  612,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wald  Harkrader  St  Ross,  1300  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hillsdale  County  Railway  Co.  50 
Monroe  Street,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1300  19th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lifeline  Systems,  Inc.,  400  Main  Street, 
Waltham,  Mass.  02254. 

A.  Charles  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hampshire  Energy,  720  East  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53202. 

A.  Charles  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Peiuisylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Tax  Limitation  Commit- 
tee, 1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Martin  A.  Wall,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lakeshore  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

A.  Scott  Wall,  The  American  University, 
217  Mary  Graydon  Center,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

B.  CASPAC  (Concerned  American  Stu- 
dents Public  Affairs  Committee).  The  Amer- 
ican University.  217  Mary  Graydon  Center. 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  James  P.  Walsh,  Sixth  Floor,  1050 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Timaboat  Association.  1 
Tuna  Lane.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

A.  Anita  S.  Warren.  1050  31st  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Association  of  Trail  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica. 1050  31st  Street  N~W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Well,  Ootshal  &  Manges,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  and  767  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10153. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Wellford,  Wegman,  Knilwlch,  Gold  & 
Hoff,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  802, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Canadian  Embassy.  1746  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Wellford,  Wegman,  Krulwlch.  Gold  & 
Hoff.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  802. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-ManvlUe.  Ken-Caryl  Ranch, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Nancy  Weinberg,  Rohm  St  Haas  Co., 
1899  L  Street  NW.,  No.  807,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  and  Haas  Co..  Independence 
Mall  West.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

A.  Frank  West.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  705,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Westwater,  10140  Linn  SU- 
tlon  Road,  LoulsvlUe,  Ky.  40223. 

B.  Dairymen,  Inc.,  10140  Unn  Station 
Road,  Louisville,  Ky.  40223. 

A.  William  Wewer.  1425  21st  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Subscription  Television  Association. 
1425  21st  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wexler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America.  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


it   Verville,    1156    15th 
302.    Washington,    D.C. 


A.  White,  Fine 
Street  NW.,  No. 
20005. 

B.  Westinghouse,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  9th 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sunny  L.  White,  1100  Maine  Avenue 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Donald  W.  Whitehead,  Suite  335,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Washington  Sutes  RepresenUtive. 
1666  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20235. 

A.  John  D.  Whltehurst.  The  American 
University.  217  Mary  Graydon  Center. 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  CASPAC  (Concerned  American  Stu- 
dents Public  Affairs  Committee  ),-The  Amer- 
ican University,  217  Mary  Graydon  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Whitman  «fe  Ransom,  522  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036  and  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  External  Trade  Organization 
(JETRO),  2-2-5  Toranomon,  Minato-ku, 
Tokyo,  Japan:  Japan  Trade  Center,  1221 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020. 

A.  Wickwire.  Lewis,  Goldmark  &  Schorr, 
500  Maynard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98104. 

B.  Public  Health  Hospital  Preservation 
and  Development  Authority  CPHHPDA"), 
P.O.  Box  3145,  Seattle.  Wash.  98114. 

A.  Wickwire.  Lewis.  Goldmark  St  Schorr. 
500  Maynard  Building,  Seattle.  Wash. 
98104. 

B.  State  of  Alaska.  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General,  Transportation  Section.  Pouch  K— 
State  Capitol.  Juneau.  Alaska  99811. 
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A.  Lawrence  F.  Williams,  Sierra  Club,  330 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

A.  Willkle  Farr  <fe  Gallagher,  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Loral  Corp.,  600  3cl  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Witkowski.  Weiner,  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky.  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Task  Force  on  Creative  Finance  for 
Manufactured  Housing.  1575  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  350.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Witkowski,  Weiner.  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky.  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Wilmore  City  Development,  Inc.,  and 
Silvercrest  Industries,  Inc.,  1409  East  4th 
Street,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90802. 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  The  American  Mari- 
time Association),  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  The  Joint  Maritime 
Congress).  The  Power  House.  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007.   * 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  Sz.  Co.  (for  Republic  Airlines),  The 
Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007.       _ 


A.  Daniel  R.  Wright.  540  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Baron/Canning  &  Co..  Inc.  (for  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association  of  Japan).  540 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  Suite 
580.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Automotive  Dismantlers  and  Recyclers 
Association.  1000  Vermont  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Suite 
580,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Carl  M.  Freeman  Associates,  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

A.  Kenneth  Zinn.  1720  Q  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1981: 

File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Semate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  op  Representatives:  ' 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P "  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X "  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter              1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W .—Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  l)e  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 


tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  'X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D."— (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gilt,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  • 

(6)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— ( i )  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(li)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  mere  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes! 

(c)  Ip  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which 'you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc  )  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Receipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gifi 

4-  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.) 


Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter; 
13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 


«.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  throiigh  "5") 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


3Ugl 


14 


8.  $ Total  from 

and  "7") 


Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6" 


Loans  Received  ■ 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  "— Sec.  302(a). 

9-  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter      | 

11-  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 


12.  $.. 


'ETxpense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 
Quarter 


Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 
loans)  during  the  "period  "  from  January  1  through  the  last 
days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 
this  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name 
and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of 
the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31. 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 
ple: 


Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19.. 

$1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  NY. 
$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


$3,285.00    Total 


«,  -?^<**'*  I™  "E"  — (a)  /n  CJenerai  "The  term  expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
Sutton  302(b)  oShl'l^bytag'S  *  *'°"*'^^'  P''°'»^'  ""  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"- 

telemnh(^Pm?^"/.iH^v^  ft^^^t^^''''°^^■^''  ^^^  "^^  °^  '^'^^  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
leiegrapn  (Item    E  6  )  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 


E.  ExPENorruREs  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  'None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


I 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1-  * Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2-  • Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

3-  • Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

*•  • Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost  j 

5-  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies.  utUlties.  etc.)  t 

«•  $ Telephone  and  telegraph  , 

'•  • Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


—Sec.  302(b). 


9-  t Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date  or 
Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose. "  F»repare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


11-  • Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  ""9 

and'")0") 


Amount      Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

$1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

,     J  "Marshbanks  Bill." 

calendar  year         iiAMM    7-15,8-15.9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,  D.C.— Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  Robert  J.  Aagre,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $930.    E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Paul  C.  Abenante,  Suite  850.  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association.  Suite 
850.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $596.25.    E.  (9)  $5.50. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Abemethy,  3973  Stuart 
Place.  Jackson,  Miss.  39211. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $695.89. 

A.  Albert  E.  Abrahams,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005: 
and  430  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $6,100.    E.  (9)  $658.77. 

A.  Sherman  Abrahamson.  Control  Data 
Corp.,  3717  Columbia  Pike,  Arlington.  Va. 
22204. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp.,  3717  Columbia 
Pike,  Arlmgton,  Va.  22204. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Acli  International  Inc..  717  Westchester 
Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604. 

A.   Action   for   Children's   Television.    46 
Austin  Street,  Newtonville,  Mass.  02160. 
D.  (6)  $83,933.34.    E.  (9)  $684.46. 

A.  Action,  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium.  1582  South  Parker  Road.  Suite 
210.  Denver,  Colo.  80231. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,179.18. 

A.  Action,  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
202  E  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $956.25.    E.  (9)  $738.66 

A.  Bruce  Adams.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Third  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,480.02. 

A.  Charles  F.  Adams,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies,  1899  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  666  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  John  J.  Adams,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Suit  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond.  Va. 

A.  John  J.  Adams,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  VEPCO.  1  James  River  Plaza,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

D.  (6)  $268. 

A.  Kenneth  R.  Adams,  Volkswagen  of 
America,  Inc.,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  S.W., 
Suite  2450.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,  Warren,  Mich.  48092. 


D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Adams.  Jr..  Republic  Steel 
Corp..  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  V.  J.  Adduci,  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $42. 

A.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Teleconununications,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $35,226.90     K.  (9)  $35,226.90 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,568.73.    E.  (9)  $15,568.73. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $5,570.    E.  (9)  $5,026.06. 

A.  Elizabeth  Agle,  530  7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530  7th 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $6,750.    E.  (9)  $211.62. 

A.  Robert  S.  Agman,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $868.40. 

A.  Air  Products  and  Chemicals.  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Air  Products  and  Chemicals.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  538,  Allentown.  Pa.  18105. 

D.  (6)$75.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $16,176.32.    E.  (9)  $16,176.32. 

A.  Alr-Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $17,900. 

A.  Randolf  H.  Aires,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  802. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $389.69. 

A.  G.  Colbum  Aker,  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ag-Energy  Resources,  Inc.,  7346A 
South  Alton  Way,  Englewood,  Colo.  80112. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co..  2200  Post  Oak 
Tower,  5051  Westheimer  Road,  Houston, 
Tex.  77056. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  <Sc  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Amerada  Hess  Corp.,  1185  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland.  4666  Paries 
Parkway.  Decatur.  111.  62526. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  6i  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Houston,  City  Hall,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  9  Greenway  Plaza 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  E.  &  J.  Gallo  Winery,  P.O.  Box  1130, 
Modesto.  Calif.  95353. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Great  National  Corp.,  2320  South 
Tower.  Plaza  of  the  Americas,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75201. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Green- 
wich Plaza.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Louisiana  Alcohol  Fuels  Co.,  1102  Sixth 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  70115. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MAPCO,  Inc.  1800  South-  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $4,300. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  Si  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  of 
Harris  County.  P.O.  Box  61429.  Houston, 
Tex.  77208. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Military  Accessories  Service  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  2  Park  Avenue,  Suite  1118,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  Si  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,300. 
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A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Missouri  Tenninal  Oil  Co..  Inc.,  3854 
South  First  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  Energy  Corp.  of  Indiana,  915  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $70,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co.,  314  East 
Second  South.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  iz.  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tom  Reidy,  Inc.,  110  Milam,  Suite  2170. 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ringling  Bros.  Bamum  &  Bailey  Com- 
bined Shows.  Inc.,  1015  18th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &,  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shearson,  Loeb,  Rhoades,  15  Wall 
Street.  Ninth  noor.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  Si  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Richard  Suman,  2444  Times  Boulevard, 
Suite  101.  Houston.  Tex.  77005. 

A.  Akin,  Gimip,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  1608  Walnut  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp.,  Central  Bank  Plaza. 
Suite  4040,  333  Clay  Street.  Houston,  Tex. 
77002. 

D.  (6)  $540. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  Si  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Instruments,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
225474— MS  241.  Dallas,  Tex.  75265. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  Si  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp.,  530  McCullough 
Avenue,  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78292. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gimtp,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Worldwide  Church  of  God.  P.O.  Box 
385,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91102. 

A.  G.  Colbum  Aker,  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  St  Knowlton,  Inc..  (For:  Guest 
Guard  and  Family  Guard,  2350  5th  Street, 


Rock  Island,  111.  61201),  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $440. 

A.  Joan  H.  Albert.  National  Association  of 
Casualty  it  Surety  Agents,  600  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  No.  211.  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  St 
Surety  Agents,  5454  Wisconsin  Avenue,  No. 
1625.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20815. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $863.40. 

A.  James  J.  Albertlne.  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  601.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  M.  Albertlne.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  No.  209,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036, 

B.  American  Business  Conference,  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  209. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $236.33. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Ross- 
lyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  2625  Clearbrook  Drive,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  60005 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  8i 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Associated  Industries  of  Florida,  203 
South  Adams  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
23202. 


caide,     Hendersi 


A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Brunswick  Corp..  One  Brunswick  Plaza, 
Skokie.  111.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  California  Nickel  Corp..  23828  Haw- 
thorne Boulevard.  Torrance,  Calif.  90503. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  City  of  Tucson.  Tucson,  Ariz. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Baimon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Coalition  for  Energy  Efficient  Trans- 
portation. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive, 
Suite  1204.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  650  North 
Sepulveda  Boulevard,  El  Segundo,  Calif. 
90245. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.       - 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Continental  Employee's  Association. 
323  Richmond  Street.  El  Segundo.  Calif. 
90245. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 


B.  The  Continental  Group,  Inc.,  1  Harbor 
Plaza.  Stamford.  Conn. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Dade  County  Aviation  Department, 
P.O.  Box  592075  AMF.  Miami.  Fla.  33159. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Dade  County  Seaport  Authority,  1015 
North  America  Way,  Miami,  Fla.  33132. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Newspaper-Broadcaster  Committee. 
P.O.  Box  3412,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc..  200 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Pratt  St  Whitney  Aircraft  Group.  400 
Main  Street.  Bast  Hartford,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  111. 
Tampa,  Fla.  38601. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box  2192, 
Tampa,  Fla.  38601. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1001  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Jim  Walter  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  22601, 
Tampa,  Fla.  38622. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Claude  D.  Alexander,  2000  L  Street 
NW.,  No.  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Government  Affairs, 
Inc.,  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$165. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  Morgan,  Lewis  & 
Bockius,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
changes. Inc..  5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Suite  205. 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  Morgan,  Lewis  St 
Bockius,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  BOON.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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A.  Donald  C-  Alexander,  Morgan,  Lewis  St 
Bockius,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Life  Agency,  Inc..  165 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10080. 


A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $21.38. 

A.  Maxton  M.  Allcox,  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Room  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $11,403.24. 

A.  William  L.  Allen.  986  Atherton  Drive, 
Suite  215,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84107. 

B.  The  Patriots  Foundation,  Inc..  986  Ath- 
erton Drive.  Suite  215.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84107. 

A.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics, 
P.O.  Box  23691,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,081.75.    E.  (9)  $903. 

A.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  2140,  Chicago, 
lU.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $3,958.60. 

A.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $1,420.03. 

A.  Peter  Allstrom,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  St  Beverage  Trades  Department. 
AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Harvey  Alter,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Washmgton,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1615  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Richard  H.  Altman,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,211.53. 

A.  Ricardo  R.  Alvarado,  6108  Port  Hunt 
Road,  Alexandria.  Va.  22307 

B.  Lockheed  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  551,  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.  91520. 

D.  (6)  $1,620.    E.  (9)  $394.80. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

E.  (9)  $41.44. 

A.  John  O.  Ambler,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $26.10. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates.  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Associated  Universities.  Inc..  Upton. 
N.Y.  11973. 

D.  (6)$900.    E.  (9)  $1,045.39. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates.  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Coimty  of  Suffolk.  H.  Lee  Dennison 
Building.  Veterans  Memorial  Highway, 
Hauppauge.  N.Y.  11787. 


D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $3,266.87. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates.  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  New  York  State  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 1220  Washington  Avenue,  State 
Campus,  Albany,  N.Y.  12232. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $8,755.20. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $10,529.05.    E.  (9)  $10,529.05. 

A.  American  Arts  Alliance.  424  C  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 
D.  (6)  $77,414.63.    E.  (9)  $65,073.66. 

A.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  770. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,822.    E.  (9)  $2,822. 

A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors. P.O.  Box  269.  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 
17022. 

D.  (6)  $1,306.78.    E.  (9)  $683.28. 

A.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, 1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $26,734.09. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $32,062.24.    E.  (9)  $32,062.24. 

A.  American  Business  Conference,  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  209. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900.00.     E.  (9)  $1,921.83. 

A.  American  Conservative  Union,  38  Ivy 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $7,526.00. 

A.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
201,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,227.    E.  (9)  $8,051. 

A.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $4,564.07. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068;  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $78,896.    E.  (9)  $78,896. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $157,329.71. 

A.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road,  Suite  100,  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

E.  (9)  $6,000. 

A.  American  Hotel  St  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $13,424.36.    E.  (9)  $7,208.22. 

A.  The  American  Humane  Association, 
9725  East  Hampden,  Denver.  Colo.  80231. 

E.  (9)  $9,049.99. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9>  $1,250. 


A.    American    Insurance    Association.    85 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 
D.  (6)  $1,501.    E.  (9)  $1,501. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Conunit- 
tee.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  4;2. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $118,105.    E.  (9)  $97,046.16. 

A.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $7,121.86. 

A.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $2,153.90.    E.  (9)  $7,215.52. 

A.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington,  D.C.  20007,  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $9,259.22.    E.  (9>  $9,259.22. 

A.    American    Medical    Association,    535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 
D.  (6)  $1,333.75.    E.  (9)  $33,149.96. 

A.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box  9204,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, Box  17407,  Dulles  International  Air- 
port. Washington.  D.C.  20041. 

D.  (6)  $23,590.49.    E.  (9)  $23,590.49. 

A.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $22,034.40.    E.  (9)  $38,979.25. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association.  2420  Per- 
shing Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)  $9,172.10.    E.  (9)  $9,172.10. 

A.  American  Optometric  Association,  395 
Orchard  Street,  Antioch,  HI.  60002. 

D.  (6)  $984.45.    E.  (9)  $984.45. 

A.  American  Orthotic  and  Prosthetic  As- 
sociation, 717  Pendleton  Street,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  N/ew  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  American  Paratransit  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  340276,  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  33134. 

E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  American  Personnel  St  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, 5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $29,144.99.    E.  (9)  $17,540.83. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $154,578.    E.  (9)  $204,180. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associa- 
tion, 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,513.85.    E.  (9)  $2,513.85. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20015. 

E.  (9)  $13,406. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $4,507,913.25.     E.  <9)  $175,787.44. 

A.  American  Public  Transit  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $20,613.    E.  (9)  $20,613. 
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A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036 

A.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (8)  $65,205.    E.  (9)  $76,811. 

A.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  964,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $11,350. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  American  Soybean  Association,  600 
Maryland  Avenue  SW.,  No.  510.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

D..(6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $1,749.70. 

A.  American  Surveys.  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901.  2000  N  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ciistoms  Brokers  <&  Forward- 
ers Association  of  America.  Inc.,  1  World 
Trade  Center.  Suite  1109,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $178.04. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $39,924.70.    E.  (9)  $39,924.70. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1000,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $14,724.    E.  (9)  $3,637.95. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay,  P.C..  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Air  Florida.  P.O.  Box  592337.  Miami. 
Fla.  33159. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay.  P.C.  400  North  Cap 
itol  Street  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  ENI  Companies.  1417  116th  Avenue 
NE..  BeUevue.  Wash.  98009. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay.  P.C.  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  168,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Hickory  Association,  560  South  Broad- 
way. Hicksvllle.  N.Y.  11801. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay.  P.C,  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Luz  International,  1105  Burlingame 
Avenue.  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay.  P.C,  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  2300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  G.  Ams,  National  Association  of 
Realtors.  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $366.11. 

A.  Edward  Andersen.  National  Grange. 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 


B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson,  Sun  Co.,  Inc., 
1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  820.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,934.    E.  (9)  $868.45. 

A.  Bette  B.  Anderson.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  the  Quixote  Corp.), 
The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)$125. 

A.  Anderson,  Hlbey,  Naueheim  &  "Blair, 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District,  800 
Madison  Street,  Oakland,  Calif.  94607. 

D.  (6)  $2,176.    E.  (9)  $59.74. 

A.  Anderson,  Hibey,  Naueheim  &  Blair. 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  870-S.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,422.50.     E.  (9)  $37.76. 

A.  Anderson.  Hibey.  Naueheim  &  Blair. 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Interdependent  Crude  &  Refining.  1899 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,926.88.    E.  (9)  $73.12. 

A.  Anderson.  Hibey,  Naueheim  &  Blair, 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Kutak.  Rock  &  Huie,  1200  Standard 
Federal  Savings  Building.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30303. 

D.  (6)  $7,050.    E.  (9)  $114. 

A.  Anderson,  Hlbey,  Nauheim  &  Blair. 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York.  23  Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

E.  (9)  $200.37. 

A.  Anderson,  Hibey,  Nauheim  &  Blair, 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Republic  of  Haiti  Embassy,  2311  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20008. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  Anderson,  Hlbey,  Nauheim  &  Blair, 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp.,  3  Allen  Center,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77079. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  J.  L.  Anderson,  Time,  Inc.,  888  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time.  Inc..  Rockefeller  Center.  Time  & 
Life  Building.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Anderson  &  Pendleton,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  707,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Military  Mission  of  Chile,  1736  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,760.    E.  (9)  $22.07. 

A.  Robert  L.  Anderson,  Deere  <&  Co.,  John 
Deere  Road,  Mollne,  111.  61265. 

E.  Deere  Si  Co.,  John  Deere  Road,  Moline, 
111.  61265. 


A.  Steven  C  Anderson,  1700  Old  Meadow 
Road.  Suite  100.  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road,  Suite  100,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Wayne  C.  Anderson,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nabisco,  Inc.,  East  Hanover,  N.J.  07936. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $977.34. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson.  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $87.50. 

A.  Robert  T.  Angarola,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Citizens  Abroad,  175  Route 
du  Grand  Lancy,  1213  Onex,  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland. 

A.  Robert  C.  Angel,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Jack  R.  Angell.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Co..  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
1478,  Houston.  Tex.  77001 

A.  Scott  P.  Anger,  1800  M.  Street  NW.. 
South  Lobby,  No.  860.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Alaskan  Northwest  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Co..  1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
S-700.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6).  $5,120. 

A.  Jay  Angoff,  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Peniwylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C  20003. 

D.  <6)  $3,749.99. 

A.  J.  Donald  Annett,  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  No.  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Tobias  Anthony,  Researeh-Cottrell, 
Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  720,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Researeh-Cottrell,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1500, 
Somervllle.  N.J.  08876. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $229.19 

A.  Apartment  &  Office  Building  Associa- 
tion. 1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  319.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

A.  John  Archer.  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, 8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  23047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Rodney  L.  Armstrong,  229  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SB.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  W.  Stanley  Armstrong,  American 
Mining  Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $52.74.    E.  (9)$9. 
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A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Corp..  1902  Wynnton 
Road.  Columbus,  Ga.  31906. 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Corporate  Property  Investors,  230  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza 
Northeast,  Dayton,  Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $720. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  488,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $233. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  2033  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D. (6) $600 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Quintana  Petroleum  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
3331,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co..  P.O.  Box  3331. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  First  Group.  Inc..  1800  Avenue 
of  the  Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Table  Grape  Growers  Association.  Bou- 
levard Transversal  KM  4.5,  Hermosillo, 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1050,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Group,  Inc.,  70 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $72.53. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20006. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway,  Parsippany.  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $6,963.74. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $16.77. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  P.C,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1050,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20006. 


B.  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  1 
Nationwide  Plaza,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20006. 

B.  Toledo-Lucas  County  Port  Authority. 
241  Superior  Street,  Toledo.  Ohio  43604. 

A.  Joseph  Ashooh,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C  20006. 

A.  Associated  Employers,  Inc.,  1222  North 
Main.  Suite  315A.  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78212. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users. 
Suite  607,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$600. 

A.  Association  for  Biomedical  Research. 
400-2  Totten  Pond  Road,  Suite  200.  Wal- 
tham.  Mass.  02154. 

D.  (6)  $28,600.    E.  (9)  $7,597.72. 

A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  605,  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

E.  (9)  $1,211.93. 

A.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women,  P.O.  Box  8068,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024 

D.  (6)  $10,496.25. 

A.    Association   of   American   Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $7,999.50.    E.  (9)  $7,999.50. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Room  720.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $42,314.41.    E.  (9)  $42,314.41. 

A.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges,  1522  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
828,  Washington,  D.C  20005 

A.  Association  of  Government  Account- 
ante,  727  South  23d  Street.  No.  100,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

E.  (9)  $21.25. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,110.50. 

A.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans,  Inc.,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,737.50.    E.  (9)  $6,940.72. 

A.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica. 1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)  $6,927.50.    E.  (9)  $6,927.60. 

A.  George  J.  Aste,  United  Airlines,  1825  K 
Street  NW..  No.  607,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chica- 
go. 111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Carl  E.  Atkinson.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$200    E.  <9)$71. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $1,803.88. 

A.  Lloyd  G.  Ator,  Jr.,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $467.82. 

A.  Fritz  E.  Attaway,  1600  Eye  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $108.18 

A.  George  L.  Atwood,  Suite  500,  700  South 
Colorado  Boulevard,  Denver,  Colo.  80222. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $1,177.54.    E.  (9)  $1,497.91. 

A.  James  A.  Austin,  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,700. 

A.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associa- 
tion, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $4,630.    E.  (9)  $4,658.03. 

A.  John  S.  Autry,  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L 
Street.  NW..  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  717. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  William  H.  Axtman.  950  North  Glebe 
Road.  Suite  160,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 950  North  Glebe  Road.  Suite  160, 
Arlington.  Va.  22203. 

A.  Walter  C  Ayers,  Virginia  Petroleum 
Council,  1809  Staples  Mill  Road.  Richmond. 
Va.  23230. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Craig  H.  Baab.  Governmental  Relations 
Office.  American  Bar  Association.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  E^t 
60th  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $69.85. 

A.  Jed  L.  Babbin,  4910  North  27th  Street. 
Arlington.  VA.  22207. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
22205. 

D.  (6)  $11,538. 

A.  Patti  Jo  Baber,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Dale  R.  Babione,  The  Boeing  Co..  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 
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B.  The  Boeing  Co..  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (8)  1280. 

A.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields,  Inc..  100 
Gold  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10272 

E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Baer  Marks  &  Upham.  299  F>ark 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc..  Pour 
World  Trade  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Joan  N.  Raggett.  815  Fifteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  and 
Allied  Craftsmen.  815  Fifteenth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,042.    E.  (9)  $505.22 

A.  George  F.  Bailey.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  21. 
Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  P.O. 
Box  21.  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101 

A.  William  W.  Bailey.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1050  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  2000,  Rah  way, 
N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $242. 

A.  Judith  L.  Baird.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20038 

B.  AUantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  CaUf .  90071. 

D.  (6)  $250.00. 

A.  John  Baize.  800  Maryland  Avenue  SW., 
No.  510.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association.  600 
Maryland  Avenue  SW.,  No.  510,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.00.    E.  (9)  $257.58. 

A.  Edward  R.  Bajer.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU.  1015  15th  Street.  No.  802,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $450.00. 

A.  Baker  <b  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1700,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  Pennzoll  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Peiuisylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rotan  Mosle  Inc.,  1500  South  Tower, 
Pennzoil  Place,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $208.90. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texasgulf.  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park. 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Baker  &;  Botts,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  12788,  Houston.  Tex.  77017. 

A.  Emil  P.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

A.  James  Jay  Baker,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $SSO.    E.  (9)  $79.03. 

A.  J.  B.  Baker.  P.O.  Box  1806.  Zephyr 
Cove.  Nev,  89448. 

B.  Aircraft  Technical  P»ubllshers,  655 
Fourth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

D.  (6)  $5,677.    E.  (9)  $1,646. 

A.  Waldon  L.  Baker,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  802.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Jac(iuellne  Balk-Tusa.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  No.  809,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
No.  809.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,075. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Ingersoll, 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaska  Industrial  Development  Author- 
ity, 1577  C  Street,  Suite  304.  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99S01. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr.  Andrews  &  Ingersoll. 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delaware  River  Port  Authority,  Admin- 
istration Building,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bridge  Plaza,  Camden,  N.J.  08101. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Ingersoll. 
1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Franklin  Institute.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  19103. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr.  Andrews  &  Ingersoll, 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Industrial 
Development  Authorities.  Suite  302.  5  West 
10th  Street.  Erie.  Pa.  16501. 

A.  Ballard.  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Ingersoll, 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20008. 

B.  Philadelphia  Port  Corp.,  Suite  1020, 
6th  and  Chestnut  Streete.  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 
19106.        j 

A.  Michael  Baly  III,  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $721.21. 

A.  Sheila  Macdonald  Bamberger,  311  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Chri«tine  M.  Bangert,  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  <fc  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Samuel  J.  Baptlsta,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  William  K.  Barclift,  923  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  <9)  $812.50. 
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A.  Carol  M.  Barger,  Consimiters  Union, 
Southwest  Regional  Office,  500  West  13th, 
Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  UJS.,  Inc.,  256 
Washington  Street.  Mount  Vernon.  N.Y. 
10550.  J 

A.  Robert  O.  Barker,  801  Northland 
Towers  West,  Southfleld.  Mich.  48075. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,200.    E.  (9)  $506.88. 

A.  Barley  <St  Malt  Institute.  733  North  Van 
Buren.  Suite  610.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $30,625.13    E.  (9)  $5,000. 

A.  Donna  R.  Bamako.  National  Council  of 
Health  Centers.  2600  Virginia  Avenue.  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  NCHC.  2600  Virginia  Avenue.  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $145.97. 

A.  John  H.  Barnard.  Jr..  803  Ironbark 
Place.  Orinda.  Calif.  94563. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3969,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washlrvgton.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Industrias  Quimicas  y  Tartaricas.  S.A.. 
Barcelona  68.  Gerona,  Spain. 

E.  (9)  $27.89. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Tartaric  Chemicals  Corp.  515  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)$12.50. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  W.  Thatcher,  c/o  Banana  Supply 
Co.,  Inc.,  3030  NE.  Second  Avenue,  Miami, 
Fla.  33137. 

A.  Bamett  tt  Alagla,  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dairymen.  Inc.,  10140  Linn  Station 
Road.  Louisville.  Ky.  40223. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagla.  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dade  County  Farm  Bureau.  1850  Old 
Dixie  Highway.  Homestead.  Fla.  33033. 

D.  (6)  $1,080. 

A.  Bamett  tt  Alagla,  1827  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Pruit  <fe  Vegetable  Association. 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 
32814. 

D.  (6)  $4,423. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagla.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Tomato  Exchange.  4401  East 
Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla.  32814. 

D.  (6)  $5,400. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagla,  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion, 4101  East  Illif  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
80222. 

D.  (6)  $25,798.    E.  (9)  $1,233.24. 
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A.  Bamett  &  Alagla,  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hedged  Portfolio  Advisors,  500  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Larry  Bamett,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion. 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,900. 

A.  Bamett  Yingllng  &  Shay.  P.C.  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  atibank,  N.A.,  399  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10043. 

D.  (6)  $320. 

A.  Bamett  Yingllng  &  Shay,  P.C,  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Crocker  National  Bank,  One  Montgom- 
ery Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

A.  NeU  D.  Baron,  c/o  Booth  Si  Baron.  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10168. 

B.  Standard  &  Poor's  Corp..  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  James  C.  Barr,  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  David  M.  Barrett.  Barrett.  Hanna.  Daly 
<b  Gaspar.  Suite  475.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Energy  Consumers  and  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Petroleum  Plaza,  P.O.  Box  1726, 
Seminole,  Okla.  74868. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,868.08. 

A.  E>avld  M.  Barrett.  Barrett.  Hanna.  Daly 
&  Gaspar,  Suite  475.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Medical  Enterprises.  Inc., 
11620  Wilshlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90025. 

D.  (6)  $4,850.    E.  (9)  $1,682.83. 

A.  Barrett.  Smith  .Schapiro,  Simon  & 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc. 
and  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Clearing  As- 
sociation, Inc..  Four  World  Trade  Center. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)$650.    E.  (9)7.18. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon  & 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Clearing  Association. 
Inc..  Pour  World  Trade  Center.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Barrett.  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon  & 
Armstrong.  26  Broadway.  Suite  1400,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  En- 
forcement and  Administration  Corp..  11 
West  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon  & 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1515  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrie.  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 


D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Thea  Rossi  Barron.  106  Little  Falls 
Street.  Palls  Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Right  to  Life  Crusade  Inc.,  1535  S.  Me- 
morial, Tulsa.  Okla.  74112. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $19.50. 

A.  Linda  Leigh  Bartlett,  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America.  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Richard  A.  Barton.  Direct  Mail  Market- 
ing Association.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
905,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Direct  Mall  Marketing  Association,  6 
East  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  Lawrence  R.  Baskerville.  National 
Cable  Television  Association.  Inc..  1724  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $276.44. 

A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Airlines.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Robert  E.  Bates,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,250. 

A.  John  F.  Battles,  Massachusetts  Petrole- 
um Council— Division  of  American  Petrole- 
um Institute,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  BatzeU,  Nunn  &  Bode,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Emergency  Small  Independent  Refin- 
ers Task  Force,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  No. 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  BatzeU,  Nunn  <SE  Bode,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Richard  H.  Bauer,  Union  Pacific  Corp.. 
1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600S,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154-0137. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $343.29. 

A.  Robert  J.  Baughman,  717  Pendleton 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 


B.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Asso- 
ciation, 717  Pendleton  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va  22314. 

A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  &  Capehart,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  No.  1025,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Allied  Fidelity,  6320  North  Rucker 
Road,  Suite  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46220. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $950. 

A.  Bayh,  Tabbert  it  Capehart,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  No.  1025,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  432  Washington 
Street,  Columbus,  Ind.  47201. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $3,675. 

A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  8t  Capehart,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  No.  1025,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific,  900  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue,  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $650. 

A.  Tina  Marts  Beach,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $84. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam.  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW., 
No.  1041,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp., 
180  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $190.96    E.  (9)  $449.23. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattie,  Railway  Labor  Exec- 
tives'  Association,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,793.11. 

A.  Christine  T.  Beatty.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  612,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $365.85. 

A.  Hubert  Beatty.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Laura  L.  Beaty.  806  North  Jefferson 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22205. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservatfon,  Assoc., 
1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

A.  Robert  J.  Becker,  Joint  Council  of  Al- 
lergy St.  Immunology.  401  East  Prospect 
Avenue.  Suite  210,  Mount  Prospect,  111. 
60056:  or  229  North  Hammes  Avenue,  Joliet, 
m.  60435. 

B.  Joint  Council  of  Allergy  Si  Immunolo- 
gy. 401  East  Prospect  Avenue,  Suite  210. 
Mount  Prospect,  111.  60056. 

A.  William  W.  Beddow,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  No.  1000,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $925. 

A.  Jon  Charles  Bednerick,  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  SW..  Suite  417.  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  International  Association  of  Drilling 
Contractors,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Suite  417,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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A.  Edwin  L.  Behrens.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  230,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  301  East 
Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $156.25. 

A.  Max  J.  Beillce,  National  Association  for 
Uniformed  Services,  5535  Hempstead  Way. 
P.O.  Box  1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way,  P.O.  Box 
1406.  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $1,285.50. 

A.  James  Beizer,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $560.40 

A.  Alexander  B.  Bell,  9618  Cottrell  Ter- 
race, Silver  Spring.  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Pitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  &  Canada. 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $194.24. 

A.  Winston  Everett  Bell.  P.O.  Box  26543. 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89126. 

A.  Benco.  Inc.,  1625  Eye  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shearson-American  Express.  Two 
World  Trade  Center.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $731.20. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  3615  Overcreek 
Road,  Columbia,  S.C.  29206. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America.  1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $950. 

A.  C.  Robert  Benedict,  643  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, 930  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
60068. 

D.  (6)  $1,012.50.    E.  (9)  $329.97. 

A.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Dela. 
19899. 

A.  Bruce  Benefield,  TRW  Inc..  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  2600.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite  2600,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  U.  Benjamin.  Jr..  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,887.50.    E.  (9)  $163.66. 

A.  W.  M.  Benkert,  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett.  3238  Prospect 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Association  of  Executive  Recruiting 
Consultants,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New 
York.  NY.  10020. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett.  3238  Prospect 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 


B.    Jacques    Borel    Enterprises.    Inc..    555 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  James  M.  Bennett.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing 
Co..  235  West  Galena  Street.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53201. 

B.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  235  Galena 
Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53201. 

A.  William  C.  Bennett.  Jr..  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  C.  Bennison.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  711 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Benson,  III,  American 
Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Nancy  C.  Benson,  1575  Eye  Street  NW.. 
No.  220,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)$333.    E.  (9)  $35.40. 

A.  James  E.  Benton.  New  Jersey  Petrole- 
um Council,  a  Division  of  API.  170  West 
State  Street,  Trenton,  N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  B.  Benton,  1010  Lamar,  Suite 
1800.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Howell  Corp..  1010  Lamar.  Suite  1800. 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  David  A.  Beren.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Rebecca  J.  Berg,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $349.54. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bergson.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $372.99.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Jane  W.  Bergwin,  Consumers  Power 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  290.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Jackson.  Miss.  49201. 

D.  (6) $200. 

A.  Jason  S.  Berman,  Warner  Communica- 
tions Inc„  1776  K  Street  NW..  Suite  701. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner  Conununications  Inc.,  75 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $2,838.76. 

A.  William  R.  Berman,  Environment  and 
Energy  Department,  American  Automobile 
Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Mary  E.  Bernhard.  Flexible  Packaging 
Association.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association.  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charles  Barnhardt.  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees,  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $42.09.     E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Centre  National  Interprofessionnel  De 
L'Economic  Laitiere.  8,  rue  Danielle  Casa- 
nova. 75002  Paris,  France. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Cheese  Importers  Association.  460  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Committee  to  Assure  the  Availability  of 
Casein.  3213  O  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  East-West  Trade  Council,  3213  O 
Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group.  American  Im- 
porters Association,  11  West  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,560.    E.  (9)  $77.50. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $403.75.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  England  Electric  System.  20  Turn- 
pike Road,  Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)  $1,353.75.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  Suite  390.  Interna- 
tional Square.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $190.    E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Beveridge  St  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Mines,  1212  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A. 'James  N.  Bierman,  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
Independent  Refiners  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  N.  Bierman,  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh Si  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St,  Jacobs, 
VGS  Corp.  (Southland  Oil  Co.),  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  James  N.  Bierman,  Foley,  Lardner,  Hol- 
labaugh St  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs, 
VGS  Corp.  (Southland  Oil  Co.),  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Billig,  Sher  &  Jones,  P.C,  2033  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  State  of  South  Dakota.  E)epartment  of 
Transportation,  Division  of  Railroads. 
Pierre.  S.  Dak.  57501. 

E.  (9)  $1,511. 

A.  Billig.  Sher  &  Jones.  P.C,  2033  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  8900  Lines.  17  Battery  Place.  Suite 
307.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004  et.  al. 

A.  Billig,  Sher  <fc  Jones.  P.C,  2033  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transportation  Committee.  Alaska 
State  Senate;  Pouch  V,  State  Capitol, 
Juneau,  Alaska  99811. 

A.  Leon  G.  Billings  Inc.,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  713.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Montana.  Office  of  the  Gover- 
nor, Helena.  Mont.  59601. 

D.  (6)  $9,750.    E.  (9)  $9,750. 

A.  Bingham.  Dana  St  Gould,  1724  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association.  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Power  Authority,  333  West  4th 
Avenue,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  &  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Calista  Corp.  516  Denali  Street.  An- 
chorage. Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Haines,  Box  576.  Haines.  Alaska 
99827. 

A.  Birch.  Horton,  Bittner  St  Moiu-oe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp..  9  Greenway  Plaza. 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  MAPCO.  Inc.  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sealaska  Corp.  1  Sealaska  Plaza. 
Juneau.  Alaska  99801. 
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A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Teamsters  Local  959.  1200  Airport 
Heights  Road,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99504. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Teamsters  959  Employee  Pension 
Trust,  1200  Airport  Heights  Road,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska  99504. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Moru-oe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wien  Air  Alaska.  4100  International 
Airport  Road.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99502. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  J.  Birkhofer,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  H.  Radford  Bishop.  II. 

B.  American  Investment  Co..  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

A.  Phil  M.  Bitter,  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  1700  K  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Neal  R.  Bjomson.  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Porducers  Federation.  30 
F  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500 

A.  Black,  Manafort  St  Stone,  435  North 
Lee  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Air  Transportation  Association.  1709 
New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.    E.  (9)  $39.50. 

A.  Black,  Manafort  St  Stone,  435  North 
Lee  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $10.60. 

A.  Black,  Manafort  St  Stone,  435  North 
Lee  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $1,144.37. 

A.  Bev  D.  Blackwood.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  1000.  Washington.  D,C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  W.  Blake.  1156  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1019.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1019, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $240. 

A.  Helen  K.  Blank,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund. 
D.  (6)  $445.98.    E.  (9)  $5.40. 

A.  Paul  M.  Blanton,  P,0.  Box  970,  Port 
Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co..  P.O.  Box 
970,  Port  Worth,  Tex.  76101. 


D.  (6)  $107.44.    E.  (9)  $63.45. 


A.  Blatchford.  Epstein  St  Brady.  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Constructora  Nacional  de  Carros  de 
Ferrocarril.  S.A..  San  Lorenzo  No.  925,  5 
piso,  Mexico,  D.F..  Mexico. 

A.  Blatchford,  Epstein  St  Brady,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise, (Asociacion  Nacional  de  la  Empresa 
Privada-ANEP),  Alameda  Roosevelt  2827 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

D.  (6)  $11,000.    E.  (»)  $279.69. 

A.  Blatchford.  Epstein  St  Brady,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  North  American  Car  Corp..  33  Monroe 
Street,  24th  Floor,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Blaylock.  Americ&n  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees.  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washiiigton.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $21,707.56.    E.  (9)  $4,267.08. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  612.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8^68.    E.  (9)  $262.31. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sunoco  Energy  Development  Co.  (SUN- 
EDCO).  12700  Park  Central  Place,  Dallas. 
Tex.  75251. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $194.40. 

A.  Jerald  Blizin,  Hill  St  Knowlton.  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  St  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  L.  Thomas  Block,  Irving  Trust  Co..  One 
Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co..  One  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,057. 

A.  Peter  L.  Blocklin,  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  H.  E.  Blomgren,  National  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Federation,  1700  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  745.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
745.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,756.40. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Bloomfield.  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $13,192.32. 

A.  Mark  Bloomfield.  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$719. 
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A.  Jack  A.  Blum,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marlieters  Coun- 
cil, 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $25,000.    E.  (9)$575. 

A.  Jared  O.  Blum.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $201.42. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Truckstop  Op- 
erators. 700  North  Fairfax  Street.  No.  505, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Blum  Si  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  408.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc..  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Charles  R.  Blumenfeld,  Bogle  &  Gates, 
The  Bank  of  California  Center,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98164. 

B.  Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Association, 
1620  South  Jackson  Street.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98144. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.    E.  (9)  $1,133.12. 

A.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
States,  880  South  Pickett  Street.  Alexan- 
dria, VA.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes  (Boat/U.S.).  880  South  Pickett 
Street.  Alexandria.  VA.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $16,000.    E.  (9)  $24,296.28. 

A.  David  A.  Bockomy,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $425.93. 

A.  Helen  Bogolubov.  1015  ISth  Street 
NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Robert  Z.  Bohan.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $24.04. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  401.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  Relations  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  Patricia  M.  Bolnski.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bolger,  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417- 
D49.  Alexandria,  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria, 
Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Bemadette  Bolton,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
Box  U,  Mount  Prospect,  111.  60056. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton,  2500  DeKalb  Pike, 
Norristown  ,  Pa.  19404. 


B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2500  DeKalb  Pike.  Norristown,  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  A.  D^ey  Bond,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington.  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Edward  N.  Bond.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98134. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $334.92. 

A.  Jay  Bonitt,  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Bendix  Corp.,  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NB.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $350.        E.  (9)  $95. 

A.  Sharon  Lee  Bonitt,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  One  Shell  Plaza.  P.O. 
Box  2463,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gay  ion  B.  Booker.  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $363.63. 

A.  Edward  T.  Borda.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washingtofn.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Connie  Borken-Hagen,  29  Cambridge 
Street,  London  Swlv  4PR,  England. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  (UK), 
75  Brook  Street,  London  Wl,  England. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $2,096.32. 

A.  Laurence  D.  Bory,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  802,  Washington  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU.  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1611  North 
Kent  Street,  No.  800,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  No. 
800.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $46.74. 

A.  Boteln.  Hays.  Sklar  &  Herzberg,  200 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  Henry  Scheln,  Inc.,  5  Harbor  Park 
Drive,  Port  Washington.  N.Y.  11050. 

A.  Charles  O.  Botsford.  The  Botsford  Co.. 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Colt  Industries,  Inc..  430  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022.  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $132. 

A.  A.  D.  Bourland.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington  D.C.  20036 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,617.49. 

A.  Frank  J.  Bowden,  Jr.,  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Pennsylvania,  P.O.  Box 
925,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,345.    E.  (9)  $316.05 


A.  M.  Stephanie  Bower,  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  102  Lyn- 
moor  Drive,  Silver  Spring.  Md.  20901. 

B.  United  Farm  Workers  of  America. 
AFLr-CIO.  P.O.  Box  62.  Keane.  Calif.  93531. 

D.  (6)  $22.50.    E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  David  W.  Bowers.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1201. 
Washington  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  R.  Bowers.  West  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Council.  Suite  714.  Atlas  Building. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Bowmer,  Courtney,  Burleson  &  Pem- 
berton,  P.O.  Box  844.  Temple,  Tex.  76503. 

B.  Tribal  Council  «&  Coushatta  Tribe  of 
Louisiana. 

E.  (9)  $3,373.21. 

A.  Jim  D.  Bowmer.  P.O.  Box  844.  Temple. 
Tex.  76503. 

B.  Tribal  Council  of  the  Coushatta  Tribe 
of  Louisiana,  c/o  Ernest  Sickey.  P.O.  Box 
988.  Elton,  La.  70532. 

E.  (9)  $1,356.55. 

A.  Joan  Costaln  Bowyer,  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp.,  1015  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  John  G.  Boyd.  International  Business 
Machines.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines.  Old 
Orchard  Road.  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $256.25.    E.  (9)  $112.86. 

A.  Robert  K.  Boyd,  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $542.33. 

A.  Van  R.  Boyette,  American  Petroleum 
Refiners  Association.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  807.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Boyle,  North  Washington  at 
Madison,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  United  Fresh  FYult  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, North  Washington  at  Madison,  Al- 
exandria, Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $950.    E.  (9)  $78.42. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  The  American  Pur  Industry,  101  West 
30th  Street,  New  York  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton,  1901  North  Port 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  The  American  Fur  Resources  Institute. 
P.O.  Box  550,  Sutton,  Nebr.  68979. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton.  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Suite  1204.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  -Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America. 
50  West  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 
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A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southdown/Pelto  Oil  Co..  Two  Greens- 
point  Plaza.  Suite  400.  16825  Northchase. 
Houston,  Tex.  77060. 

D.  (6)  $215.    E.  (9)  $85.57. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson,  1850  "K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp.,  530  McCuUough 
Avenue,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78292. 

D.  (6)  $1,855.    E.  (9)  $740.14. 

A.  Dennis  R.  Braddock.  4660  Kenmore 
Avenue.  Suite  1018,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  Livestock  Marketing  Association.  301 
East  Armour  Boulevard.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64111. 

D.  (6)  $6,750. 

A.  Robert  E.  Bradford.  311  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Frank  W.  Bradley,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Gene  M.  Bradley.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $424.    E.  (9)  $101.50. 

A.  Mitchell  H.  Bradley.  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  2029  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, 345  East  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley.  1776  K  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Deart>om  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Bradshaw.  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady.  American  Automo- 
bile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Palls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Charles  G.  Bragg,  P.O.  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  MemphU,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $2,220.    E.  (9)  $138.03 

A.  Raymond  F.  Bragg.  Jr.,  American  Pe- 
troleum Refiners  Association,  1200  18th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  607.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Stuart  J.  Brahs,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $562.17.    E.  (9)  $809.65. 

A.  David  C.  Branand.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW..  Suite  300. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.    American    Mining    Congress,    1920    N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $41.21.    E.  (9)  $10.12. 

A.  Robert  M.  Brandon,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Room  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition.  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Room  401.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.    E.  (9)  $179.70. 

A.  T.  Edward  Braswell.  Jr..  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  4101 
Washington,  Avenue,  Newport  News,  Va. 
23607. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  William  C.  Brashares.  Cladouhos  & 
Brashares,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Smith  Barney  Harris  Upham  &  Co., 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Roy  Braunsteln.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.(6)  $12,046.16.    E.  (9)  $254.98 

A.  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  Southern  Rail- 
way, Co.,  920  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co.,  920  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New 
York,  80  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handy  Si  Harman.  850  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.W.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $6,094.04    E.  (9)  $111.80 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  Si  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Lefrak  Organization,  97-77  Queens 
Boulevard,  Forest  HUls,  N.Y. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  St  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Donald  C.  Lubick.  Hodgson,  Russ.  An- 
drews. Woods  Si  Goodyear,  1776  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.C;  and  TalUman  Fund,  330 
Washington  Street,  Suite  610.  Marina  I>el 
Ray.  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)  $1,365    E.  (9)  $1.55. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  Si  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  David  H.  McConnell,  375  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.,  3000 
Bissonnet  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1642.  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $7,668.80    E.  (9)  $13. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  &  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  Si  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Car  Rental  Association 
(ACRA),  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1303.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $1,250. 


A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  8i  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hilton  International.  Inc.,  301  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  Si  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  Si  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Norton  Simon,  Inc..  277  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  Si  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Corp.,  605  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10158. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  Si  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Truck  Renting  and  Leasing  Association 
(TRALA),  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  Si  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Washington  Psychiatric  Society,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Brenda  I.  Bregman,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights.  Inc.,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,850. 

A.  Michael  J.  Brennan.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Bridge. 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers, 
AFL-CIO,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,580.    E.  (9)  $287.73. 

A.  Richard  M.  -Brennan.  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Edward  J.  Brenner.  Suite  605.  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention Innovation.  Suite  605.  1735  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Miles  H.  Bresee.  Jr.,  170  Altura  Way. 
Greenbrae,  Calif.  94904. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  John  B.  Brewer.  American  Movers  Con- 
ference, 1117  North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box 
9204,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street.  P.O.  Box  9204.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Albert  E.  Brewster,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, No.  2300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, No.  2300,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Carolyn  Brickey,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE,.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.    Congress    Watch,    215    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Bill  Brier,  CF  Industries,  Inc..  Salem 
Lake  Drive.  Long  Grove,  111.  60047. 

B.  CF  Industries.  Inc..  Salem  Lalce  Drive, 
Long  Grove.  111.  60047. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Belva  B.  Brlssett,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ^0036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $416. 

A.  Elizabeth  Y.  Britton.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $286.57.    E.  (9)  $149.90. 

A.  Ellen  Broadman,  Consumers  Union, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1033,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union,  256  Washington 
Street.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550. 

D.  (6)  $75.    E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith,  823  U.N.  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Michael  R.  Bromwich,  Foley,  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  <Se  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America),  1775  Pemisylvanla  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  E.  R.  Brooks,  P.O.  Box  841.  Abilene, 
Tex.  79604. 

B.  West  Texas  UtUities  Co.,  P.O.  Box  841. 
Abilene,  Tex.  79604. 

A.  Phillip  W.  Brooks,  Volunteer  State  Oil 
Committee,  18th  Floor,  Third  National 
Bank  Building,  NashvUle.  Tenn.  37219. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  David  W.  Broome,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  870-S,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  870-S,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $430. 

A.  Carol  L.  Bros,  National  Women's  Politi- 
cal Caucus,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1110, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 
1411  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $483.52. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Bross,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1478,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,525.    E.  (9)  $369.18. 

A.  Donald  G.  Brotzman.  1901  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association. 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Joseph  Browder.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Toledo  Mining  Co..  Ten  Broadway 
Building.  Suite  500.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84101.  I 

A.  Charies  B.  Brown.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chemical  Corp.,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $260. 

A.  Charles  T.  Brown.  Cities  Service  Co., 
Box  100.  Miami.  Ariz.  85539. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Box  100,  Miami,  Ariz. 
85539. 

A.  David  S.  J.  Brown,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  804,  Washington,  D.C.  20O36. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $112.87. 

A.  Doreen  L.  Brown,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  for  World  Trade  (CWT), 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ellen  S.  Brown,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  310, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Howard  Brown.  323  Peruisylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $15,830. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2301  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  P»ublic  Power  Association. 
2301  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  James  F.  Brown.  410  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  BE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $137.50. 

A.  Jesse  B.  Brown,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20068. 

D.  (6)  $50.73. 

A.  Jesse  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Term.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $3,068.18. 

A.  Theoran  Brown,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,327.62.    E.  (9)  $166.17. 

A.  Vincent  D.  Brown,  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  95063,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
68500. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $57.46. 

A.  William  E.  Brown,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Washington  Affairs,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $158.33.    E.  (9)  $240.27. 

A.  William  R.  Brown,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  The  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Canadian  Financial  Corp.,  7900  Xerxes 
Avenue  South,  2030  Northwestern  Financial 
Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55431. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeldman  and  Schomer. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Foodservice  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  875  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeldman  and  Schomer. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeldman  and  Schomer, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
MGIC  Plaza.  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53201.  ' 

A.  Brownstein  Zeldman  and  Schomer, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Housing  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation. 1300  IBth  Street  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeldman  and  Schomer. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp..  1515  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  John  R.  Bruch.  P.O.  Box  5000,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44101. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  5000.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  James  W.  Bruner,  Jr.,  League  to  Save 
Lake  Tahoe,  P.O.  Box  10110.  South  Lake 
Tahoe,  Calif.  95731. 

B.  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe,  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  10110,  South 
Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.  95731. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.      E.  (9)  $728. 

A.  Kathryne  M.  Bruner.  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  709,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $96.79 

A.  Robert  O.  Brunner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $354.38.    E.  (9)  $10.80. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No  750,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006/- 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc.,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook.  111.,  60062. 
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A.  J.  Charles  Bruse.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  750,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Companies,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook.  lU.  60062. 

A.  Harvey  F.  Brush.  2006  Washington 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109.  ' 

B.  Bechtel  Group,  Inc.,  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Margaret  H.  Bryant.  American  Natural 
Resources  Co.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Resources  Co.,  1 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Susan  Buck,  U.S.  Telephone  Communi- 
cations, Inc.,  108  South  Akard  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Conmiunicatlons.  Inc.. 
108  South  Akard  Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $16,000.    E.  (9)  $10,000. 

A.  John  S.  Buckley,  National  Tax  Limita- 
tion Committee,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Conunittee, 
1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  Robert  D.  Buehler.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  929,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Douglas  W.  Bulcao,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc..  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  300,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
No.  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $39.45. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Burch,  Potato  Chlp/Snack 
Pood  Association,  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  003,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Potato  Chlp/Snack  Food  Association, 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  903, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  520,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists.  7400 
North  Skokie  Boulevard,  Skokle,  111..  60077. 

D.  (6)  $5,220.    E.  (9)  $43.60. 

A.  David  G.  Burden,  200  East  Randolph 
Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $408.    E.  (9)  $742.35. 

A.  Paul  F.  Burdett,  10  Emerson  Court,  Se- 
vema  Park,  Md.  21146. 

B.  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals  Inc.,  Cin- 
clrmatl,  Ohio  45215. 

E.  (9)  $36. 

A.  William  J.  Burhop,  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Burke  &  Burke,  529  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Laura  H.  Beer.  P.O.  Box  139.  Conilng, 
N.Y.  14830. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$93. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  59701. 


B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte,  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (9)  $7.23. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $37,127.76.    E.  (9)  $1,000.47. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burllson,  Falrchild  Building, 
Suite  102,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $3,125.    E.  (9)  $80.55. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burllson,  Falrchild  Building. 
Suite  102,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $161.10. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burllson.  Falrchild  Building. 
Suite  102,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Planning  Research  Corp..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $80.55. 

A.  Charles  S.  Bums,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Phelps  Etodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Dargan  J.  Bums.  666  Euclid  Avenue. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

A.  Gerrle  Bjomson  Bums,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  929,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  B.F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Timothy  F.  Bums,  C»4A,  2501  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Busby.  Rehm  &  Leonard,  P.C,  1629  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Automobile  Importers  of  America,  Inc., 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Arlington, 
Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Busby,  Rehm  6i  Leonard,  P.C,  1629  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bacardi  Imports  Inc..  2100  Biscayne 
Boulevard.  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 

D.  (6)  $105. 

A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities,  901  North  Howard  Street, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

D.  (6)  $525.    E.  (9)  $499.06. 

A.  Business  Products  Council  Association, 
P.O.  Box  53964,  Payetteville,  N.C.  28305. 

A.  James  J.  Butera,  1700  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banlcs,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $3,593.75. 

A.  Butler.  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Inexco  OU  Co.,  1100  Milam  Building, 
Suite  1900,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $347.50.    E.  (9)  $15.53. 


A.  Butler.  Blnlon,  Rice.  Cook  &  Knapp. 
1747  Peruisylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  People  Express  Airlines,  Inc.,  Room 
205.  North  Terminal.  Newark  Intematlonal 
Airport,  N.J.  07114. 

D.  (6)  $9,047.50.    E.  (9)  $495.42. 

A.  John  W.  Butler,  1140  Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  A.  Butler.  645  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Natonal  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUa- 
baugh &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America).  Independent  Refiners  Association 
of  America,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Bymes,  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUa- 
baugh &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  Si  Jacobs, 
(for  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut), 
1775  Peruisylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  C.  &  B.  Associates.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon,  Bracy 
&  Williams.  1901  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209  (for  Continental  Employees  Asso- 
ciation). 

A.  C.  &  B.  Associates.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  C.  &  B.  Associates.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (for 
Securities  Groups). . 

A.  C.  &  B.  Associates,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (for 
Smith,  Barney.  Harris.  Upham  St  Co.). 

A.  C.  Si  B.  Associates.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006  (for 
ToyoU  Motor  Sales,  USA). 

A.  C.  <fc  B.  Associates,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Worldwide  Information  Resources.  Inc.. 
1101  30th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007  (for  State  of  Montana). 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  &  Taft,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Floor  Brokers. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Cable,  McDaniel.  Bowie  St  Bond.  900 
Blausteln  Building.  Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp.,  1 
North  Charles  Street.  P.O.  Box  1168,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21203. 
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A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  &  Taft,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Moccatta  Metals  Corp..  4  World  Trade 
Center,  Suite  5200.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Morrison  Cain,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Alan  Caldwell.  Del  Monte  Corp..  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  1  Market  Plaza.  San 
Fr&nciaco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$S0. 

A.  Califano.  Ross  &  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  310  North  Avenue, 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  <b  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $3,243.75. 

A.  Califano.  Ross  <&  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Fluor  Corp.,  3333  Michelson  Drive. 
Irvine,  Calif.  92731. 

D.  (6)  $257.50. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  Sc  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1  General 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44329. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  St  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Public  Hospi- 
tals, 1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  &  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Senior  Corp.,  Flagship  Bank  Building. 
1111  Lincoln  Road  Mall.  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
33139. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  C.  Callihan,  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10171. 

D.  (6)  $307.    E.  (9)  $133.50. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  Box  34-531.  Bethes- 
da,  Md.  20817. 

B.  Commercial  Law  League  of  America. 
222  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  III.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  American  Greyhound  Track  Operators 
Association.  1065  Northeast  125th  Street. 
Suite  219.  North  Miami.  Fla.  33161. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Ferro  Corp.,  Cataphote  Division.  P.O. 
Box  2369.  Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 


D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Prisma  Universal  Corp.,  300  Lanedex 
Plaza,  Parsippany,  N.J.  07054;  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $6,562. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110.  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Safetran  Systems  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1037, 
Louisville.  Ky.  40201. 

D.  (6)  $5,062.50 

A.  Peter  E.  Callanan,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Honeywell  Inc.,  Honeywell  Plaza,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55408. 

D.  (6)  $185.    E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carrier  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  P.O.  Box  3600.  Akron,  Ohio  44310. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation, 
P.O.  Box  44275,  Capitol  SUtion,  Baton 
Rouge.  La.  70804. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Matlack.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1791,  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  19899. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  602,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  <6)  $625. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Natiutil  Gas  Supply  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  402.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  345  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  C  Russell  Campbell.  Jr.,  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  Corp.,  Suite  900,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp. 
One  Stamford  Forum,  Stamford,  Conn. 
06904. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Carl  C  Campbell,  National  Cotton 
Council,  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $190.38. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Campbell.  831  Chestnut  Street. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. 831  Chestnut  Street,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  34702. 


A.  Kevin  B.  Campbell,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,950.    E.  (9)  $3,554.38. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Campbell,  Standard  Oil  Co.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  200  East  Randolph 
Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $773.16. 

A.  Alyce  D.  Canaday.  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  404, 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Power  St,  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $740.    E.  (9)  $885.52. 

A.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain,  105 
Davenport  Road,  Suite  201,  Toronto,  Ontar- 
io MSR  1H6  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $49,513.57.    E.  (9)  $18,263.23. 

A.  Rolsert  P.  Canavan.  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,123.45.    E.  (9)  $185.61. 

A.  Paul  W.  Cane,  5  Corte  Alegra,  Green- 
brae,  Calif.  94904. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  39652,  San  Fr&ncisco,  Calif.  94119. 

E.  (9)  $14.60. 

A.  Sharon  M.  Canavan,  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,700. 

A.  W.  Dean.  W.  Cannon.  Jr..  9800  South 
Sepulveda  Boulevard.  Suite  500  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90045. 

B.  California  Savings  St  Loan  League,  9800 
South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Suite  500.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90045. 

D.  (6)  $3,000    E.  (9)  $1,209. 

A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale.  Chartered.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Georgia.  P.O.  Box  1459,  Columbus.  Ga. 
31902. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Kirlin,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  European  St  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Association  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe,  London,  EC3A  SET  England. 

D.  (6)  $8,400.    E.  (9)  $709.63. 

A.  Milton  P.  Capps,  P.O  Box  50485.  Co- 
lumbus, S.C  29250. 

B.  J.  Crawford  Cook,  d/b/a  Crawford 
Cook  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  50485,  Columbia.  S.C. 
29250. 

D.  (6)  $4,989.41     E.  (9)  $1,595.36. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Caputo.  1970  Hopewood 
Drive.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22043. 

B.  National  Concrete  Masonry  Associa- 
tion. 2302  Horse  Pen  Road,  P.O  Box  781. 
Hemdon.  Va.  22070. 

D.  (6)  $90.    E.  (9)  $290.25. 

A.  Isaac  R.  Caraco.  4532  Park  Monaco.  Ca- 
labafias  Park,  Calif.  91302. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  60860. 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90060. 
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A.  Constantine  G.  Caras.  2344  S.  Rolfe 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Ogden  Corp.,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Richard  T.  Cardall.  986  Ather^on  Drive, 
Suite  215,  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh  84107. 

B.  The  Patriots  Foundation.  Inc..  986  Ath- 
erton  Drive.  Suite  215.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  General  Atomic  Co., 
2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  709,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $47.24. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Carmlchael.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co., 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  St  Co.,  307  E.  McCarty  Street. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $505.25. 

A.  Chapln  Carpenter,  Jr..  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Jack  Carpenter,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $52.74.    E.  (9)  $22.75. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrigan,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,239.20.    E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  John  Benjamin  Carroll,  918  Onondaga 
Bank  BuUding,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13202. 

B.  Dairy  Farmer  Distributors  of  America, 
Inc.,  c/o  Daniel  Gates,  Old  Seneca  Turn- 
pike, Chittenango,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $14,000.    E.  (9)  $1,085. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  Carroll.  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co.,  100  Northeast  Adams  Street,  Peoria, 
111.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$505. 

A.  Patricia  B.  Carroll,  National  Cable  Tel- 
evision Association,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Hans  L.  Carstensen  III,  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  902,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $441.    E.  (9)  $75.80. 

A.  Harlon  B.  Carter,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  John  R.  Carter,  Jr.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. No.  2600,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


B.  TRW,  Inc.,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  No. 
2600,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Carter,  Jr..  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  , 

D.  (6)  $1,538.11.    E.  (9)  $158.04. 

A.  James  P.  Carty,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Donata  Caruso,  Lambos,  Flynn.  Nyland 
St  Glardlno,  29  Broadway,  Ninth  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc.. 
80  Broad  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Susan  Carver.  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, Coal  Building,  Washington,  O.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $232.    E.  (9)  $1,280.07. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  3470  Mildred  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  Amfac  Garden  Products,  Inc.,  840  Mal- 
colm Road,  Burllngame,  Calif.  94010. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $376. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  3470  Mildred  Drive.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  District, 
Newell,  S.D.  57760. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$314. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  3470  Mildred  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  Committee  on  Power  for  the  South- 
west, Inc.,  Suite  3,  400  South  Broadway, 
Edmond,  Okla. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$216. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  3470  Mildred  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, P.O.  Box  140.  Carrlngton,  N.  Dak. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$376. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  3470  Mildred  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  1980,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E  (9)  $376. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr..  1120  Coimecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Allen  R.  Caskle,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$48.    E.  $5. 

A.  Eugene  I.  Casralss,  Jr.,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  St  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  1757  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $10,905.97.    E.  (9)  $140.45. 

A.  John  J.  Castellanl,  TRW,  Inc.,  27th 
Floor,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 


D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Rita  L.  Castle.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.. 
100  Northeast  Adams.  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams.  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,642. 

,  A.  Joseph  E.  Cavanagh,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  1125 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC.   1125   15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $2,675. 

A.  Cederberg  St  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Grumman  Corp..   1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Cederberg  St  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Martin  Marietta  Corp..  Rockville.  Md. 
D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Cederberg  St  Associates.  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  RCA.  1901  North  Moore  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Cederberg  St  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  United  Technologies.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Dorothy  CeceUki,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
3d  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,875.01. 

A.  Central  States  Resource  Center.  P.O. 
Box  577.  Urbana.  111.  61801. 

D.  (6)  $5,110.    E.  (9)  $4,129.48. 

A.  CF  Industries.  Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive. 
Long  Grove,  111.  60047. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Chain  Saw  Manufacturers  Association. 
4340  East-West  Highway,  Suite  1008,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  20814.- 

A.  Henry  Chajet.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $27.47. 

A.  Elizabeth  Prewitt  Chalmers.  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  806.30  and  807.  Inc.. 
1611  Kent  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  R.  S.  Chamberlin,  Dow  Chemical 
U.S.A..  Suite  700  South.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $330.    E.  (9)  $340. 

A.  Ed  Chandler,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 
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B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $7,078.50.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  J.  W.  Chandler,  York  International, 
Borg-Wamer  Corp.,  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  1075.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  York  Division  Borg- Warner  Corp.. 
South  Richland  Avenue.  York,  Pa.  17405. 

E.  (9)  $64.10. 

A.  A.  Foster  Chapman.  Johnson.  Smith 
and  Hibbard.  220  North  Church  Street. 
Suite  6.  P.O.  Box  5524.  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29304. 

B.  Milliken  <fe  Co..  P.O.  Box  1926,  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.  29304. 

A.  Richard  M.  Charlton,  EDS  Corp..  229 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Peimsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $264.    E.  (9)  $122.05. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  Cnmi  &  Forster 
Corp.,  1120  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1142.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crum  &  Forster  Corp..  Madison  Avenue 
at  Canfield  Road.  Morristown.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $16,250.    E.  (9)  $1,190.21. 

A.  Jane  Cheever,  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Jane  Cheever,  First  National  Boston 
Corp.,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Chemical  Specialities  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
1120,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,298.92. 

A.  Phillip  R.  Chisholm,  National  Oil  Job- 
bers Council,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,125. 

A.  William  T.  Christian,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Chugach  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  3518,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Donald  T.  Chunn,  Route  2,  Box  89,  Co- 
lumbia. Tenn.  38401. 

B.  Title  Associates,  Inc..  Route  2.  Box  89 
Columbia.  Tenn.  38401. 

A.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $493.65. 

A.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition,  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Room  401.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,029.70.    E.  (9)  $2,029.70. 

A.  Citizen  Victims  of  Chrysler,  934  Callle 
Avenue,  Tahlequah,  Okla.  74464. 


E.  (9)  $9.36. 


D.  (6)  $2,250. 


A.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to  a.  Wade  P.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Deere  &  Co..  John 

Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601  114th  SE.,  Suite  Deere  Road.  Moline,  111.  61265. 

151.  Belleyue.  Wash.  98004.  b.  Deere  6t  Co..  John  Deere  Road.  Moline. 

D.  (6)  $283,036.82.    E.  <9)  $75,914.21.  m.  61265. 


A.  Citizens  for  Government  Fairness.  P.O. 
Box  1336.  Brawley.  Calif.  92227. 
E.  (9)  $728.80. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1401  Winchester 
Avenue  Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp.,  1 
North  Charles.  Baltimore,  Md.  21203.. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Processors.  4100  1  Shell 
Square,  New  Orleans,  La.  70139. 

A.  Cladouhos  <&  Kushares.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seaview  Petroleum  Co.  P.O.  Box  231, 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A..  Inc.,  2055 
West  190th  Street.  Torrance,  Calif.  90504. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Harry  W.  Cladouhos,  Cladouhos  &  Bra- 
shares, 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Securities  Groups,  500  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Anne  Harrison  Clark,  Population  Re- 
source Center.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Population  Resource  Center.  622  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $8,322. 

A.  James  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  American  Opto- 
metric  Association,  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  395 
Orchard  Street,  Antioch.  111.  60006. 

D.  (6)  $98.04.    E.  (9)  $294.50. 

A.  Julie  Clark.  National  Legal  Aid  &  De- 
fender Association,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  8th 
floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Legal  Aid  <Se  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 1625  K  Street  NW..  8th  floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,659.54.    E.  (9)  $116.47. 

A.  Phillip  A.  Clark,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Clark,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005-3299. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005-3299. 

A.  Vernon  A.  Clark,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  403. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $4,028. 

A.  Donald  M.  Clarke.  Collins  &  Smith  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  201  North  Fairfax  Street,  Al- 
exandria, Va.  22314. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co.,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Industrial  Health  Council, 
1075  Central  Park  Avenue.  Scarsdale.  N.Y. 
10583.  I 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Securities  Clearing  Corp..  55 
Water  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10041. 

E.  (9)  $42.95. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sporting  Arms  &  Ammunition  Manu- 
facturers Institute.  104  Turnpike  Road, 
Walllngford,  Conn.  01492. 

D.  (6)  $575. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements,  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  EHectric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,100.    E.  (9)  $475. 

A.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  55  Public  Square.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44113. 

E.  (9)  $564.11. 

A.  Dexanne  B.  Clohan.  American  Medical 
Association.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $3,769.    E.  (9)  $78.85. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Australian  Meat  &  Livestock  Corp.. 
One  World  Trade  Center.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $108.80. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich,  Corm.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $270. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Tour  Brokers  Association,  120 
Kentucky  Avenue,  Lexington.  Ky.  40502. 

E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  74004. 

E.  (9)  $8.15. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  10006. 

B.  Warner-Lambert  Co..  201  Tabor  Road. 
Morris  Plains.  N.J.  07950. 

A.  Coan,  Couture.  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 
1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  1015.  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  A-C  Valley  Corp.,  Box  402,  Emlenton, 
Pa.  16373. 
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521    Fifth    Avenue. 


A.  Coan,  Couture.  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  1015.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Coan.  Couture.  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 
1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  1015.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tosco.  10100  Santa  Monica  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Coan,  Couture.  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  1015.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  P»itts- 
burgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Coastal  Properties  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
6255.  Hilton  Head.  S.C.  29938. 
D.  (6)  $405.    E.  (9)  $109.26. 

A.  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Coates,  Connecticut  Pe- 
troleum Council.  410  Asylum  Street.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Joe  Cobb.  Cobb.  Green  &  Associates, 
P.O.  Box  974.  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  89125. 

B.  Council  for  a  Competitive  Economy, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.50. 

A.  Richard  B.  Cobb,  Petroleum  Council  of 
Georgia,  230  Peachtree  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1500,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$110.    E.  (9)  $173.21. 

A.  John  J.  Coffey,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  USA  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  Callfomia.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Don  V.  Cogman,  1100  Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  MAPCO  Inc..  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $216.98. 

A.  David  Cohen,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Diane  B.  Cohn.  Public  Citizen  Litiga- 
tion Group.  Suite  700,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  19404, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,667.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Herbert  B.  Cohn.  Morgan.  Lewis  4e 
Bockius.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800  North,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Elizabeth  A.  Coker,  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Room 
510.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Room  510,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $375.75. 

A.  Cole  &  Corette.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  501,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion, Ring  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $56. 


A.  Cole  &  Corette,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10015. 

A.  Cole  &  Corette,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  2030  Dow  Center, 
Midland.  Mich.  48640. 

A.  Cole  &  Corette,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transol  Sunbelt,  Inc.,  120  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)  $5,646.75.    E.  (9)  $7.15. 

A.  E.  William  Cole.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Califomia,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$96. 

A.  Stacey  W.  Cole,  New  Hampshire  Petro- 
leum Council,  23  School  Street,  Concord, 
N.H.  03301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $196.54.    E.  (9)  $221.21. 

A.  John  M.  Collier.  4436  Perrier.  New  Or- 
leans. La.  70115. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $10,329.95. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  8i  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road,  No.  100,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

A.  Collier.  Sharmon,  Rill  6t  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite  308, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  <6)  $1,083.75.    E.  (9)  $40.50. 

A.  Collier,  Sharmon,  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau,  P.O. 
Box  68700,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46268. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  RIU  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  RUl  St,  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association.  1065  Thomas  Jefferson  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  RUl  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenfence 
Stores.  3  Skyline  Place.  Suite  809.  5201  Lees- 
burg  Pike.  FaUs  Church,  Va.  22041. 

A.  Collier,  Sharmon,  Rill  &  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Collier.  Sharmon,  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington,  DC.  20007. 

B.  Norris  Industries.  Vernon  Division. 
5215  South  Boyle.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90058. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  <Se  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Tool  &  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite  308. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &,  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite  308. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Snelling  &  Snelling.  Inc.,  4000  South 
Tamiami  Trail,  Snelling  Plaza.  Sarasota. 
Fla.  33581. 

A.  George  R.  Collins,  lUE-AFL-CIO,  1126 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  lUE-AFL-CIO,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Marvin  Collins.  American  Council  of 
Ufe  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$825.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Mary  M.  Collins,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Wash- 
ington Office.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Geri  Colombaro,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  420 
Denver  Club  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  R&ilroad  Association,  420 
Denver  Club  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $945.72.    E.  (9)  $1,207.43. 

A.  Colorado  Ski  Coimtry  USA.  1410  Grant 
Street,  Suite  A-201,  Denver.  Cold.  80203. 
D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $853.75. 

A.  W.  Kent  Combs.  1801  K  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
Old  Orchard  Road,  Armonk,  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $1,039.49.    E.  <9)  $96.40. 

A.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800  N,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery, 1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc..  11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $9,805.98.    E.  (9)  $4,587.29. 

A.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties, 1300  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  220,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Commission  to  Assure  the  Availability 
of  Casein,  3213  O  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $16,500. 

A.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,925,102.00.    E.  (9)  $300,456.73. 

A.  Community  Nutrition  Institute,  1146 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,161.23. 

A.  Lance  Compa.  United  Electrical.  Radio 
dc  Machine  Workers  of  America.  1411  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  11  East  51  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,877.42.    E.  (9)  $97.50. 

A.  Computer  8t  Communications  Industry 
Association,  Suite  512,  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Edward  C.  Cone,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1606, 
Forest  Park.  Oa.  30051. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  1606.  Forest  Park.  Ga. 
30051. 

A.    Congress    Watch.    215    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $32,919.90.    E.  (9)  $33,711.97. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $100.00. 

A.  Stephen  N.  Conner.  Route  1,  Box  165. 
Easton.  Md.  21601. 

B.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  c/o  Royal  Embassy  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  1520  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,169.44. 

A.  Albert  J.  Conners.  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association.  5211  Auth  Road.  Temple  Hills. 
Md.  20748. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  5211 
Auth  Road.  Temple  HUIs.  Md.  20748. 

A.  John  J.  Cormolly.  American  Waterways 
Operators.  Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Suite  1000.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc., 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1000,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  P.  Connolly,  Popham.  Halk. 
Schnobrlch.  Kaufman  &.  Doty.  Ltd.,  Suite 
802.  2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Popham.  Halk.  Schnobrlch,  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55402  (for  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change. 444  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chica- 
go. 111.  60606). 

A.  John  P.  Connolly.  Popham.  Halk, 
Schnobrlch.  Kaufman  &  Doty.  Ltd..  Suite 
802.  2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Popham.  Halk.  Schnobrlch.  Kaufman 
8i  Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for  Glenrock  Refinery,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  2553,  Casper.  Wyo.  82602). 

A.  John  P.  Connolly.  Popham.  Halk. 
Schnobrlch.  Kaufman  &  Doty.  Ltd..  Suite 
802.  2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Popham.  Halk.  Schnobrlch.  Kaufman 
Si  Doty,  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for  Newcomb  Securities  Co.. 
757  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10153). 

• 

A.  Richard  J.  Connor,  Jr.,  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  U.S.,  Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S.. 
Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania  Building.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $1,725.    E.  (9)  $631.04. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Connors.  American  Automo- 
bile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Palls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  David  Conrad.  1723  S  Street*  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $11,924. 

A.  Lorl  C.  Consadori,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  for  World  Trade  (CWT). 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $180. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co. 
Inc..  4  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  (Con- 
rail).  P.O.  Box  23451.  L'Enfant  Plaza.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

E.  (9)  $11,518. 

A.  Constructora  Nacional  de  Carros  de 
FerrocarrU,  S.A..  San  Lorenzo  No.  925. 
Mexico.  D.P.,  Mexico. 

A.  Consumers  for  World  Trade  (CWT). 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$401.    E.  (9)$401. 

A.  Consumers  Union  of  U.S..  Inc.,  256 
Washington  Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 
10550. 

E.  (9)  $10,598. 

A.  Control  Data  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
E.  (9)  $3,233.84. 

A.  John  T.  Conway,  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council,  410  First  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1^12.50.    E.  (9)  $315.72. 

A.  Alexandra  W.  Cook.  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SB..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp..  Office  of  Government  Af- 
fairs, 229  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $256.    E.  (9)  $261.98. 

A.  Charles  P.  Cook,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $181.24.    E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  Crawford  Cook  and  Co..  P.O.  Box 
50485.  Columbia.  S.C.  29250. 

B.  Mlni»try  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Riyadh.  Saudi 
Arabia. 

D.  (6)  $470,000.    E.  (9)  $81,432.04. 


A.  Frederick  N.  Cook.  Vermont  Petroleum 
Association.  P.O.  Box  566.  Montpelier.  Vt. 
05602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 
Inc. 

A.  K.  Richard  Cook.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Eflectric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $425. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Aleut  Corp..  2550  Denall  Street. 
Suite  900.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99503. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  6t  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology, 
1833  Filmore  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94120. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Citizens  Deposit  Bank.  P.O.  Box  8, 
Vanceburg.  Ky.  41179. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  St,  Henderson, 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Comprehensive  Care  Corp..  660  New- 
port Center  Drive.  Newport  Beach.  Calif. 
92660. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  Si  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Congress  of  County  Medical  Societies. 
Doctors  Building.  Independence  and  Kenne- 
dy. Shawee.  Ol^a.  74801. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Four 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  First  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  1544  Winches- 
ter Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  N.  C.  Machinery,  Post  Office  Box  3562, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc..  401  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $6,719. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roadway  Express.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  471— 
1077  Gorge  Boulevard.  Akron.  Ohio  44309. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tanadgiisix  Corp..  St.  Paul  Island. 
Alaska  99660. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1 100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  George  Tanaq  Corp. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.,  3800 
Frederica  Street.  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $58.87. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Eighth  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $15.83. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  Si  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.. 
1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1001.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,968.75. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Cook.  National  Cattlemen's 
Association.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1020.  Washington.  D.C.  20004-1886. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  E^een  D.  Cooke.  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Box  54.  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  E. 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,231. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  212  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp..  212  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314  (for  Marconi  Space  St 
Defense  Systems). 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $199.14. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  212  North  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314 

B.  Coolcsey  Corp.  (for  Messerschmitt- 
Bolkow-Blohm).  212  North  Lee  Street.  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.    E.  (9)  $125.46. 


J.   Cooney.   Suite  900.    1730 
Avenue.    NW..    Washington, 


A.  Bernard 
Pennsylvania 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  111.  61629 

D.  (6)  $2,310.    E.  (9)  $156. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUa- 
baugh  St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53202. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney.  Foley.  Lardner.  Holla- 
baugh  St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa. 
Pla.  33607. 

A.  Benjamin  Y.  Cooper,  Jr..  1730  North 
Lynn  Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  Inc.. 
1730  North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Edward  Cooper.  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,470.    E.  (9)  $60.87. 

A.  Emanuel  M.  Cooper.  651  State  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

A.  Jess  Cooper,  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and 
Gas  Association,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  314,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, 345  Petroleum  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

D.  (6)  $852.    E.  (9)  $790.34. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper.  Portsmouth-Klt- 
tery.  Armed  Services  Committee.  Inc..  626 
South  Lee  Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Kittery.  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc..  Box  1123.  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  03801. 

D.  ( 6 )  $  1 .400.    E.  ( 9 )  $769.02. 

A.  Kathy  J.  Cooper.  Chevron  UJ5.A..  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  1055  Hast- 
ings Street,  Vancouver  1.  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $210.50. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Aasoclation.  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,550.    E.  (9)  $1.25. 

A.  Darrell  Coover,  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers,  499  South  Capitol 
Street,  SW..  No.  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60016. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$428. 

A.  Jamea  M.  Copeland,  Jr.,  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  444 
West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $6,999. 

A.  Constance  E.R.  Corbino,  1015  15th 
Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU.  1015  ISth  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6)$375. 


A.  Corcoran.  Hardesty.  Ewart.  Whyte  and 
Polito.  P.C.  1575  Eye  Street  NW..  Suite  510. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Pla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $64,641.50.    E.  (9)  $7,481.76. 

A.  John  F.  Corcoran.  Southern  Railway 
Co..  920  15th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co..  920  15  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Corcoran.  Youngman  St  Rowe.  1511  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Frank  G.  Kingsley.  285  Canoe  Road. 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $455. 

A.  Corcoran,  Youngnian  Si  Rowe,  1511  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Milliken  St  Co..  P.O.  Box  1927.  Spartan- 
burg. SC.  29304. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  Jr.,  2500  DeKalb 
Pike.  Nonistown.  Pa.  19404. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2500  DeKalb  Pike.  Norristown.  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey.  Sr..  2500  DeKalb 
Pike,  Norristown.  Pa.  19404. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2500  DeKalb  Rke.  Norristown,  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  Bennett  J.  Com,  Coffee,  Sugar  St 
Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  4  World  Trade 
Center.  Eighth  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  St  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center,  Eighth  Floor.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Com  Refiners  Association.  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,253.    E.  (9)  $2,694. 

A.  Comell  Oil  Co..  5440  Harvest  Hill  Road. 
Suite  200,  Dallas.  Tex.  75230. 

A.  Richard  L.  Corrigan.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  560,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  CH2M  Hill.  Inc..  1600  SW..  Western 
Boulevard.  Corvallis.  Oreg.  97330. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors.  Coming  Glass  Works. 
1800  K  Street.  NW..  Suite  1104.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Glen  S.  Corso.  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1125  15th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,840.    E.  (9)$299. 

A.  R.  H.  (Dick)  Cory,  Central  and  South 
West  Services,  Inc.,  1510  American  Bank 
Tower,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Central  and  South  West  Services,  Inc., 
One  Main  Place.  Suite  2700,  Dallas.  Tex. 
78250. 
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A.  Clark  R.  Cosse'  III.  5644  Hawthorne 
Place,  New  Orleans.  La.  70124. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La  70152. 

D.  (6)  $8,525.04. 

A.  James  R.  Costello,  Jr.,  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Institute,  1101  Conn. 
Ave.  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW..  Suite 
300,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $67.40. 


E.    Costello,    1090    Vermont 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Michael 
Avenue  NW., 
20005. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $197.46. 

A.  Diane  M.  Costenoble,  Food  and  Bever- 
age Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street,  NW.  Suite  408,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Food  &  Beverage  Trades  Department, 
AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW,  Suite  408, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $402.20.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Cotton  Fanners  Association,  700  Texas 
Center,  900  Washington,  Waco,  Tex.  76703. 
D.  (6)  $181. 

A.  Coudert  Brothers,  One  Parragut 
Square  South,  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc.. 
108  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $100,000.    E.  (9)  $1,031.85. 

A.  J.  Barry  Coughlin,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $750.90.    E.  (9)  $1,233.29. 

A.  Paul  J.  Coughlin,  Jr.,  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600  S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154-0137. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Craig  A.  Coulter,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)  $1,075. 

A.  Council  for  Languages  and  Other  Inter- 
national Studies,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Suite  210,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.    E.  (9)  $2,350. 

A.  Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners. 
11222  SUverleaf  Drive.  Fairfax  Station.  Va. 
22039. 

E.  (9)  $1,634. 


A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
merce,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
412,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $495.89.    E.  (9)  $311.30. 


Com- 
Suite 


A.  Jean  Aiuie  Courey.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Arab  Americans.  Suite  211.  1825 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans, 1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
211,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,125.    E.  (9)$425. 

A.  William  R.  Courtney,  P.O.  Box  844, 
Temple,  Tex.  76503. 

B.  Tribal  Council  of  the  Coushatta  Tribe 
of  Louisiana.  P.O.  Box  988.  Elton.  La.  70532. 

E.  (9)  $500. 


A.  James  H.  Cousins,  Sr..  National  Savings 
&  Loan  League.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Wttshington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $148.74. 

A.  John  F.  Cove,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  No. 
702,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cove  Associates,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  No.  702.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

D.  (6)  $4,466.25. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  American  Association  of  Oral  and  Max- 
illofacial Surgeons,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago  111.  60611. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  American  Watch  Association.  Inc.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.    E.  (9)  $4.70. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp..  P.O.  Box  220. 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99510. 

A.  Covington  Si  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  Facet  Enterprises,  Inc.,  7030  S.  Yale 
Avenue,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74177. 

E.  (9)  $8.70. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Covington  6t  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  One  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Covington  <St  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Umited  Profit 
Housing,  c/o  HRH  Construction  Corp.,  915 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  Hugo  Neu,  380  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017.;  Hugo  Neu  cb  Sons,  Inc., 
380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1516  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  Reichhold  Energy  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1482,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 

D.  (6)  $1,180.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  489 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 


A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen.  2759  Unicom  Lane. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co..  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $96.72. 

A.  Archibald   Cox.   2030   M   Street   NW.. 
Third  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $4,492.50.    E.  { 9 )  $928.57. 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox,  P.O.  Box  139,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64141. 

B.  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  139,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Crane.  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 

A.  Charles  6.  Crawford,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  American  Marl- 
time  Association).  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  Avis  Enterprises). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  Beretta  Corp.). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  HTB  Corp.). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  Joint  Maritime 
Congress).  The  Power  House.  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Tera  Corp.). 

A.  William  D.  Crawford,  Brotherhood 
Railway  Carmen  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  400  First  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
Unltfed  States  and  Canada.  4929  Main 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $2,031.96. 
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A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  Suite  810.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $1,002.53.      . 

A.  Richard  C.  Creighton,  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Cribben,  6900  Valley  Brook 
Drive,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Pitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft,  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association,  2000  Massachusetts  Aven- 
ueNW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  W.  Cromartie,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  General  Electric.  777  14th  Str-^et,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  Hughes  Helicopters.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  1005,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. No.  2300.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  Vought  Corp..  1725  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  No.  900.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell,  Sr.,  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Donald  A.  Crosier,  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  95063.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
68509. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Gas  Distributors,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Crowell  &  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  195  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

D.  (6)$3S6.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring,  1100  Coruiecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eli  Ully  &  Co.,  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Helicopter  Association  International. 
Suite  430,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wholesaler- 
Distributors,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,280.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines.  3225  North 
Harbor  Drive.  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacor  Corp.,  1900  North  Sixth  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19122. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Crowell  &  Morlng,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Regional  Airline  Association,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co..  P.O.  Box 
10100.  Reno.  Nev.  89502. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zimpro  Inc.,  Military  Road,  Roths- 
child, Wis.  54474. 

D.  (6)  $805.50. 

A.  David  C.  Crowley,  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  S-770,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  S-770,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Executive 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  014004,  Miami,  Fla. 
33101. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland,  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1125  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Richard  C.  Cunan,  California  Canners 
&  Growers,  3100  Perry  Building.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  &  Growers,  3100 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,172.58. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  Laborers'  Internation- 
al Union  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO,  905 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $13,282.50.    E.  (9)  $233.25. 


A.  John  T.  Curran.  National  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Multiemployer  Plans,  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Suite  603,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multiemployer  Plans,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sharon  Allen  Currens,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  Carl  T.  Curtis,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Don  Rich  Co..  372  Franklin  Avenue, 
Redlands,  Calif.  92373. 

A.  Edward  P.  Curtis.  Jr.,  Genesee  Public 
Affairs,  Inc.,  36  West  Main  Street,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  14614. 

B.  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  Province 
of  Ontario,  Canada.  135  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West.  Toronto.  Ontario  M4V  1P5. 

D.  (6)  $7,550.    E.  (9)  $3,756.37. 

A.  M.  Rupert  Cutler,  950  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10022. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)$900.    E.  (9)  $412.50. 

A.  William  K.  Dabaghi,  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $890. 

A.  FYed  L.  Dahl.  10808  South  Glen  Road. 
Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $474.24. 

A.  William  Kay  Dalnes,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006.   . 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $42.10. 

A.  Lewis  I.  Dale,  Air  Products  and  Cheml- 
caU,  Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1016. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  538,  Allentown,  Pa.  18105. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Terese  C.  DAlessio,  2020  North  14th 
Street,  Suite  402.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. P.O.  Box  17407,  Dulles  Internation- 
al Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20041. 

D.  (6)  $6,670.    E.  (9)  $209.89. 

A.  Terese  C.  DAlessio,  2020  North  14th 
Street,  Suite  402,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $42.    E.  (9)  $2.55. 

A.  Donald  W.  Dalrymple.  American  Cyan- 
amld  Co..  1575  Eye  Street  NW..  Suite  220. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co..  (for.  Lederle 
Laboratories.  Pearl  River.  New  York  10965). 
Wayne,  N.J.  07470. 

D.  (6)  $2,655.    E.  (9)  $315.88. 
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A.  James  G.  Dalton,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  O.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  John  M.  Damgard.  ACLI  International. 
Inc..  1735  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  ACLI  International,  Inc.,  717  West- 
chester Avenue.  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604. 

A.  Damrell.  Damrell  <fe  NeUon,  P.C.  911 
13th  Street.  P.O.  Box  3489.  Modesto.  Calif. 
95353. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza.  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  11.065.    E.  (9)  $217.46. 

A.  Tracy  Danese.  P.O.  Box  529100,  Miami. 
Fla.  33152. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 
529100.  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

A.  Daniels,  Houlihan  &  Palmeter.  P.C. 
1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers'  Association. 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

A.  Dan  Danner.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  702.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  ARMCO.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300  (estimate).    E.  (9)  $211.14. 

A.  Oneida  L.  Darley,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway.  Suite  500,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

A.  Diane  Davenny  Dameille.  Schering- 
Plough  Corp.  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1206.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schering-Plough  Corp.  2000  Galloping 
HiU  Road.  Kenllworth,  N.J.  07033. 

D.  (6)  $271.00.    E.  (9)  $165.91. 

A.  Thomas  Roger  Dart,  Alabama  Petrole- 
um Council.  P.O.  Box  4220.  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36195. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Datapoint  Corp.,  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $6,234.97. 

A.  PhUlp  J.  Daugherty.  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,852.50.    E.  (9)  $153.29. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $147.21. 

A.  Daniel  I.  Davidson,  Spiegel  &  McDlar- 
mid.  2800  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency.  770 
Klely  Boulevard.  SanU  Clara.  Calif.  95051. 
and  the  Cities  of  Alameda.  Biggs.  Gridley. 
Healdsburg,  Lodi.  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Red- 
ding, RosevUle,  SanU  Clara,  Uklah,  Calif., 
and  Associate  Member  Plumas-Sierra  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative. 

A.  David  R.  Davis.  Indiana  Petroleum 
Council.  714  Harrison  Building.  Indianapo- 
lis. Ind.  46204. 
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B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Drew  M.  Davis,  National  Soft  Drinli  As- 
sociation,, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $243.11.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Edward  M.  DavU.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,118.76.    E.  <9)$200. 

A.  Fred  Davis,  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  * 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $528.02. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  St.  Stubbs,  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building,  P.O.  Box  185,  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

B.  Integrity  Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  410  17th 
Street,  Suite  1670,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,147.50.    E.  (9)  $911.49. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs,  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185,  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

B.  Snyder  Oil  Co..  410  17th  Street,  Suite 
1300,  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,147.50.    E.  (9)  $911.49. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201. 

B.  Tenneco  Oil  Co..  126  North  Point 
Drive.  P.O.  Box  2888.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,666.    E.  (9)  $1,243.91. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Davis,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  807.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  Independence 
Mall  West,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $183.87. 

A.  Ovid  R.  Davis,  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O. 
Drawer  1734,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

A.  R.  Hilton  Davis.  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
of  U.S.A.,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)$832.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Davis  Polk  dc  Wardwell,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plasa,  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  77  West  45th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,985.    E.  (9)  $18.50. 

A.  DavU  Polk  &  Wardwell.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York.  23  Wall  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Davis  Polk  ii  Wardwell.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  NLT  Corp..  Nashville  Life  Center. 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37260. 

D.  (6)$1S5.    E.  (9)$7. 

A.  Davis  Polk  St  Wardwell,  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Societe  Generale,  8,  Rue  Auber,  75009 
Paris,  France. 

E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Robert  W.  Davis,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $720.    E.  (9)  $477. 

A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd,  Riese  &  Jones. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  6th 
floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  974,  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010. 

E.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $39.88. 

A.  William  Lee  Davis,  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10171. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.50.    E.  (9)  $754.36. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison.  Jr..  North  Dakota  Rail- 
way Lines,  418  E.  Rosser  Avenue,  P.O.  Box 
938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  Inc..  176  E.  Fifth 
Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $1,103.82. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  Washington  Build- 
ing, Suite  723,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  602.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  Washington  Build- 
ing, Suite  723,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association. 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  Washington  Build- 
ing, Suite  723.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  2232.  St.  Thomas.  Virgin 
Islands. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  Washington  Build- 
ing. Suite  723.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Association, 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  00201. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Third  Class  Mail  Association,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  No.  607.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  J.  Edward  Day,  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group,  2001  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III,  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  American  Metal  Detectors  Manufactur- 
ers. Inc..  2814  National  Drive,  Garland,  Tex. 
75401. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III,  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations. 
1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III.  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  National  Outdoor  Coalition.  8397  Tam- 
arind Avenue.  Fontana.  Calif.  92335. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III.  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Market  Associa- 
tion. 11540  East  Slauson  Avenue.  Whittier, 
Calif.  90606. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.    E.  (9)  $52.64. 

A.  Gaston  de  Beam.  Department  of  Feder- 
al Government  Affairs,  Hoffman-La  Roche 
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Inc..  1775  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Kingsland 
Street,  Nutley.  N.J.  07110. 

A.  Robert  L.  Debo.  Missouri  Oil  Council. 
428  East  Capitol.  Suite  203.  Jefferson  City. 
Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Mark  O.  Decker,  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $87.50.    E.  (9)  $87.50. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker,  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  828,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1522  K  Street  NW..  No.  828.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
No.  828,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges,  1522  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
828,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Brian  Deery.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Donald  H.  Defoe,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  100  Northeast  Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111. 
61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  lU.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $450.00.    E.  (9)  $1,865.00. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates.  Inc.. 
1311 A  Dolley  Madison  Boulevard.  Suite  3A. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officiate.  1311 A  DoUey  Madison 
Boulevard.  Suite  3A,  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  George  K.  E>egnon  Associates,  Inc., 
1311A  Dolley  Madison  Boulevard.  Suite  3A. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Children's 
Hospitals  and  Related  Institutions  Suite  34. 
Independence  Mall.  1601  Concord  Pike.  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19803. 

A.  DeHart  Associates.  Inc..  1505  22nd 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  888  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10106 

D.  (6)  $2,535.00.    E.  (9)  $943.21 

A.  John  P.  DeKany.  201  I  Street  SW.. 
Suite  823.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Manufacturers  of  Elmlsslon  Controls 
Association,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  W.  Delaney,  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  John  W.  Delaney,  First  National 
Boston  Corp..  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

3.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
al Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  John  L.  Delano,  Montana  Railroad  As- 
sociation, Box  1172,  Helena.  Mont.  59624. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association.  Box 
1172.  Helena.  Mont.  59624. 


E.  (9)  $1103.86. 

A.  Robert  B.  Delano.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  224  Touhy  Avenue. 
Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Dell.  CraighlU,  Fentress  <Sc  Benton.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Consejo  Estatal  de  Desarrollo.  Carra- 
tera  A  Tecate  No.  1,  Apartado  1798,  Tijuana, 
Baja  California. 

A.  Dell.  Cralghlll.  Fentress  &  Benton,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1200,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Governor  Roberta  de  la  Madrid.  Gober- 
nador  de  Baja  California.  P.O.  Box  286.  San 
Ysldro,  Calif.  92073. 

A.  Cartha  D.  DeLoach,  700  Anderson  Hill 
Road,  Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 

B.  PepsiCo,  Inc..  700  Anderson  Hill  Road. 
Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $188.60. 

A.  Susan  C.  DeMarr.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Tania  L.  Demchuk.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Bradford  T.  Dempsey,  512  West  Maple 
Avenue,  No.  210,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

A.  George  H.  Denlson,  4837  Del  Ray 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,350. 

A.  Ray  Denlson.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006, 

D.  (6)  $17,650.15.    E.  (9)  $861.25. 

A.  John  H.  Denman,  Missouri  Oil  Council. 
428  East  Capitol.  Suite  203.  Jefferson  City. 
Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Wells  Denyes,  Eastman  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  431,  Klngsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

D.  <6)$320    E.  (9)  $31.40. 

A.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees, AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,379.31    E.  (9)  $8,379.31. 

A.  Derrel  B.  De  Passe,  Container  Corp.  of 
America.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Container  Corp.  of  America.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,750    E.  (9)  $4,960. 

A.  Detroit  Edge  Tool  Co..  6570  East 
Nevada.  Detroit.  Mich.  48234. 


A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  &  Ek;kler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Small  &.  Rural  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, Ohio  Chapter,  426  West  Main 
Street,  Bellevue.  Ohio  44811. 


A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  8t  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Dllworth,  Paxson,  Kalish  Si  Levy,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,275. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  Si  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,443.75. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  Si  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp..  10889  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

D.  (6)  $13,333.32. 

A.  Samuel  L  Devine,  Bricker  Si  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,449.20 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  Si  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1160, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Payco  American  Corp.,  6230  Busch 
Boulevard,  Columbus,  Ohio  43229. 

D.  (6)  $431.25. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  &  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Pepslco.  Inc.,  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 
D.  (6)  $10,000.  E.  (9)  $26.17. 

A.  R.  Daniel  DevUn.  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10158. 

D.  (6)  $310. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  1180.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $794.75.  E.  (9)  $341.88. 

A.  Doris  J.  Dewton.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Suite  507.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  DOA  International.  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Lucien  Ser- 
vanty,  31700  Blagnac,  Prance. 

D.  (6)  $8,990.  E.  (9)  $3,385.60. 

A.  DGA  International.  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  European  Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 


A.  DGA    International.    Inc.,    1225    19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sofreavia,  75  rue  la  Boetie.  Paris  8eme. 
France. 

D.  (6)  $2,415.  E.  (9)  $1,237.40. 
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A.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas,  Tex. 
E.  (9)  $241.55. 

A.  Charles  J.  DiBona,  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  John  M.  Dickerman.  John  M.  Dicker- 
man  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  40  Ivy  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $5,332.32.  E.  (9)  $334.89. 

A.  Chester  T.  Dickerson.  Jr.,  Monsanto 
Co.,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindberg  Bou- 
levard. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63167. 

E.  (9)  $1,648.80. 

A.  Ann  Sanders  Dickey,  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,332.  E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  William  E.  Dickinson.  206  North  Wash- 
ington Street.  Suite  300,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

B.  Salt  Institute,  206  North  Washington 
Street,  Suite  300.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Dickinson,  Wright,  Moon,  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman.  Suite  801,  1901  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  J.  Aron  <fc  Co..  Inc.,  160  Water  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Dickinson,  Wright,  Moon,  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman.  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  801. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $8,100.    E.  (9)  $686.15. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright,  Moon.  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman.  1901  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  K  mart  Corp.,  3100  West  Big  Beaver 
Road.  Troy,  Mich.  48084. 

E.  (9)  $66.13. 

A.  Dickinson,  Wright.  Moon.  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman.  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  801, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oakland  County  D.P.W.,  1  Public 
Works  Drive,  Pontiac.  Mich.  48053. 

E.  (9)  $32.73. 

A.  Dickinson,  Wright,  Moon,  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman,  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  801, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Royal  Hawaiian  Cruises.  Inc.,  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1050,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $1,107.50. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Fisheries  Defense  Comm., 
2101  L  Street  NW..  10th  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Capeway  Seafoods,  Inc.,  16  Front 
Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  02742. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  ds  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Custom  Automotive  Sound  Association. 
Inc.,  Suite  1000.  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 


D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Federated  Cash  Management  Systems. 
421  Seventh  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $6,100. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  L-5  Society.  1620  North  Park,  Tucson. 
Ariz.  86719. 

A.  Diclcstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Societies  for 
Clinical  SocisJ  Work,  167  Arcar  Road.  Bab- 
ylon. N.Y.  11702. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Diclcstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Rockport  Yacht  &  Supply  Co..  1114 
Main  Street,  Rockport,  Tex.  78382. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Shrimp  Harvesters  Coalition  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  South  Atlantic  States. 
2101  L  Street  NW.,  10th  Floor,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3,825. 

A.  Diclcstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Debra  N.  Diener,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  R.  Dierker,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
516,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $24.50. 

A.  Nancy  Dietz,  45  Everett  Street,  Newton 
Centre,  Maine  02159. 

B.  Action  for  Children's  Television,  46 
Austin  Street,  Newtonville,  Mahie  02160. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Westlands  Water  District,  P.O.  Box 
6056,  Fresno.  Calif.  93703. 

D.  (6)  $2,482.83.    E.  (9)  $232.83. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Dine.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.99. 

A.  Michael  F.  Dineen,  Lumbermens 
Mutual  Caeualty  Co.,  Suite  206,  600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co., 
Long  Grovt,  111.  60049. 

D.  (6)  $1800. 

A.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

E.  (9)  $2,955.94. 

A.  Harley  M.  Dirks.  Stanton  Square,  420  C 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 


B.  Professional  Services  Council.  Suite 
1200.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$158. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 
D.  (6)  $117,204.46.     E.  (9)  $117,204.46. 

A.  J.  L.  Disque.  556  Morris  Avenue. 
Summit.  N.J.  07901. 

B.  CIBA-GEIGY  Corp..  556  Morris 
Avenue,  Summit.  N.J.  07901. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $348. 

A.  Dennis  C.  Dix,  Outdoor  Power  Equip- 
ment Institute,  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patsy  B.  Dix.  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  I6th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,660.10.    E.  (9)  $20.80. 

A.  O.  L.  Dixon  III,  Gulf  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1151,  Pensacola,  Fla.  32520. 

B.  Gulf  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1151,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  32520. 

A.  DoAll  Co.,  254  North  Laurel  Avenue. 
Des  Plaines,  111.  60016. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds,  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America  (UAW),  1757  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  <Ss  Agricultural  Impelement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $13,523.75.     E.  (9)  $84.65. 

A.  Steven  P.  Doehler,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1405,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of 
America,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1405, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson,  1700  Guildhall 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Francis  X.  Dooley.  525  School  Street 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Road  &  Transportation 
Builders  Association,  525  School  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $385. 

A.  John  D.  Doherty.  Jr..  900  Seventeenth 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.,  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10081. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $18.60. 

A.  Julie  Domenick,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2.41Z50.    E.  (9)  $1,044.47. 

A.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association.  P.O. 
Box  4394,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $95,217.24. 

A.  6rian  J.  Donadio,  American  Osteopath- 
ic Association,  499  South  Capitol  Street 
SW.,  Suite  104,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  499 
S.  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  104,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  John  C.  L.  Donaldson,  The  Power 
House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  Si  Co.,  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  Defense  Logistics  Supply  Corp.). 

A.  John  C.  L.  Donaldson,  The  Power 
House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(forTera  Corp.). 

A.  Timothy  L.  Donohoe,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp.,  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,231.23. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Donohue,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Citizen's  Choice,  Inc..  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.10. 

A.  Jack  C.  Donovan.  P.O.  Box  5000,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44101. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  5000.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

A.  William  J.  Donovan,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North 
19th  Street.  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1111  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,104.90. 

A.  Ira  Dorfman,  Suite  850,  2020  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  850,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $710.77.    E.  (9)$9. 

A.  Dean  R.  Dort  II,  Deere  <fc  Co.,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  808.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Deere  Sc  Co.,  John  Deere  Road.  Moline, 
111.  61265. 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  Joseph  K.  Doss,  3251  Old  Lee  Highway. 
Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  Theodore  Douglas,  2501  59th  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63110. 

B.  Painters  District  Council  No.  2,  2501 
59th  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63110. 

A.  Dow.  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Advance  Publications,  Inc..  950  Finger- 
board Road.  Staten  Island.  N.Y.  10305  and 
Palmer  Communications.  Inc.,  1100  Walnut 
Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50308. 

E.  (9)  $2,614. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Advance  I*ublications,  Inc..  950  Finger- 
board Road,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10305,  and 
Palmer  Communications,  Inc.,  1100  Walnut 
Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50308. 

E.  (9)  $2,614. 

A.  Dow.  Lohnes  &  Albertson.  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hampton  Roads  Energy  Co.,  Security 
Marine  Terminal  Co.,  709  Court  Street, 
Portsmouth,  Va.  23704. 

A.  Charles  P.  Downer,  7901  Westpark 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  L.  Downey,  American  Movers  Con- 
ference. 1117  North  19th  Street  (P.O.  Box 
9204).  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street  (P.O.  Box  9204).  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  John  P.  Doyle.  Jr.,  Bell  Helicopter  Tex- 
tron, Suite  1100,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bell  Helicopter  Textron,  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,221.87.    E.  (9)  $1,728.87 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Water  Quality  Association,  477  East 
Butterfield  Road.  Lombard,  111.  60148. 

A.  James  E.  Drake,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,043. 

A.  Nancy  Drabble.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,250. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Dri8(x>ll,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Ass(x:iation,  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Edwin  Jason  Dryer,  Foley,  Lardner, 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
for:  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edwin  Jason  Dryer,  Foley.  Lardner, 
Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  dc  Jacobs 
for:  VGS  Corp.  (Southland  Oil  Co.)  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow.  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $9,659.    E.  (9)  $3,491.29. 

A.  Morgan  D.  Dubrow,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  Barbara  S.  Dudeck.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  No.  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard,  Gardena,  Calif. 
90247. 

A.  Jane  McPike  Dudley,  1101  15th  Street. 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructor  Association.  1101 
15th  Street,  NW..  Suite  1000,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Douglas  Duerr.  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $326.59. 

A.  Ann  Anderson  Duff.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  222  South  Prospect 
Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Michael  Duffy,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6.18. 

A.  Francis  J.  Duggan.  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,188.30.    E.  (9)  $311.64. 

A.  Evelyn  Dukovic.  3  East  86th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

B.  Morality  in  Media,  Inc.,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10115. 

A.  Mervin  E.  Dullum,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Room  204,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Hartsfield  Atlanta 
International  Airprart,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $69.50. 

A.  Don  R.  Duncan,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,  1825  K  Street  NW..  No.  1107,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville. 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son. Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potonuw; 
Street  NW.,  .Suite  302.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Eugene  Water  &  Electric  Board, 
Eugene,  Oreg.  97401. 

D.  (6)  $506.62.     E.  (9)  $392.74. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe.  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Helicopter  Loggers  Association,  P.O. 
Box  206  Wllsonville,  Oreg.  97070. 

D.  (6)  $1,428.50.     E.  (9)  $1,106.46. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe.  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Mountain  States  Energy,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
3662,  Butte,  Mont.  59702. 

D.  (6)  $4,845.18.    E.  (9)  $3,835.34. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt.  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
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B.  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Transportation  Tech- 
nology Division,  P.O.  Box  7293.  Denver, 
Colo.  80207. 

D.  (6)  $2,152.87.    E.  (9)  $1,669.05. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  <fe  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  State  of  Oregon,  City  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Metro-Metropolitan  Service  District, 
Trl-County  Metropolitan  TransporUtion 
District, 

D.  (6)  $4,135.17.    E.  (9)  $3,204.52. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller.  P.C,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Adolph  Kizas,  5715  Timothy  Place.  Al- 
exandria, Va.  22303. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Wastiington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict, 1375  E.  Silbenthaler  Avenue,  Dayton, 
Ohio  45414. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delaware  "5".  (Delaware  Cities  of 
Newarli,  MiUord.  New  Castle,  and  Seaford). 
Thomas  C.  Hughes.  P.O.  Box  390,  Newark, 
Del,  19711  etal. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  <fe  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District.  11500 
Skyline  Boulevard.  Oakland.  Calif.  94169. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  St,  MlUer,  P.C,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority, 
3050  Penobscot,  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

A.  Diuican.  Weinberg  &  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Iva  May  Harvey.  Route  7.  Box  117. 
Blythe.  Calif.  92225. 

A.  Dimcan.  Weinberg  &  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Koniag.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  746.  Konlag. 
Alaska. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  dc  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Mid-West  Electric  Consumer  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  5089.  Evergreen.  Colo. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  <Sc  Miller,  P.C,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  SUte  of  North  Dakota,  c/o  Attomey- 
Gteneral  Robert  O.  Wefald,  State  Capitol, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58505. 

D.  (6)  $285.    E.  (9)  $10.20. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &,  Miller,  P.C,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association,  Inc.,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mart  Lee  Dunn,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation,  1919  Peruisylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 


A.  James  A.  Dupree,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Washington  Affairs,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $1,825.    E.  (0)  $1,198.75. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran.  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Raymond  Durazo.  Alr-Conditioning  Si 
Refrigeration  Institute.  1815  North  Port 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  AJr-COnditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  23209. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  B.  J.  Durham.  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co..  P.O.  Box  2121,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
78403. 

B.  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2121,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  78403. 

D.  (6)  $405.    E.  (9)  $4,909. 

A.  Daniel  A.  Dutko.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 200  South  Street.  Morristown.  N.J. 
07960. 

D.  (6)  $833. 

A.  L.  L.  Duxbury,  Burlington  Northern 
Inc.,  413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C  20003. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Inc.,  1111  Third 
Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    E.  (9)  $336.49. 

A.  Denis  J.  Dwyer.  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute. 700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $285. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Earhart,  1753  Euclid  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Bonneville  Associates,  Inc.,  200  East 
South  Temple,  Suite  300,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84111  (for  Western  Regional  Council. 
Box  81244.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84108). 

D.  (6)  $384.98. 

A.  A.  Blakeman  Early.  Sierra  Club,  330 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $5,481.    E.  (9)  $152.55. 

A.  Jack  D.  Early,  The  Madison  Building, 
Suite  514,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  a0005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  514. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $785.    E.  (9)  $53. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley.  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  East-West  Trade  Council,  3213  O  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  D.  R,  Ebe.  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Ooodyear  Tire  St.  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio  44316. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 


A.  Robert  E.  Ebel  ENSERCH  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  ENSERCH  Corp.,  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $792. 

A.  Harold  P.  Eberle,  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents  of  America,  Inc..  1120  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  Inc.,  100  Church  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007 

D.  (6)  $13,2)1.18. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $67.05 

A.  Robert  C.  Eckhardt,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  4  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,333. 

A.  Robert  C.  Eckhardt,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1314 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $161.46. 

A.  Robert  C.  Eckhardt,  1750  Peiuisylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.,  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  460,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Seat  Belt  Council,  P.O. 
Drawer  F,  Jamesburg.  N.J.  08831. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $116.61 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  ToyoU  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  2055 
W.  190th  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  90504. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $124.68. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  DGA  International.  1225  19th  Street. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  Airbus  Indus- 
trie, 31700  Blasnau,  Toulouse,  Prance.) 

D.  (6)  $1,440. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  DGA  International,  1225  19th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  SOFREAVIA 
75  Rue  La  Boetie,  76008,  Paris,  France.) 

D.  (6)  $1,210. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  460,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association  of 
Japan,  2-2,  3-Chome  Manmouchi,  Chiyoda- 
Ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)$17. 

A.  Peter  B.  Edelman,  Foley,  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh  Sz.  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  ^oley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  Si  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006  for:  City  of  Minneapolis. 
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A.  Peter  B.  Edelman,  Foley,  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh Si  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  Si  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006  for:  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America,  1775  Penpsylvania 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  R.  Edgar,  Gates  Learjet  Corp., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.401,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Gates  l«arjet  Corp.,  8220  West  Harry. 
WichiU,  Kans.  67277. 

A.  Helen  H.  Edge,  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute, 700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $355.78. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth,  Jr.,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  9th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $14,405.02.    E.  (9)  $75,427.39. 

A.  Stephen  L.  Edmlston,  807  Maine 
Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $8,092.80.    E.  (9)  $1,391.22. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, 7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  No.  2201.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  Cherokee  Nation,  P.O.  Box  119,  Tahle- 
quah  Olka.  74464. 

A  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  E>oss  Aviation,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  725.  Fort 
Rucker.  Ala.  36360. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  lU  International  Management  Corp., 
1600  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  Oklahama  Association  of  Electric 
Coops,  P.O.  Box  11047,  Oklahama  City, 
Okla.  73111. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee. 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  U.S.  Maritime  Conunlttee.  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  420,  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20037. 

A.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
E.  (9)  $1,540.80. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc.  507  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sports,  Inc.,  3900  SW., 
Murray  Boulevard,  Beaverton,  Oreg.  97005. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc..  507  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs. 
Warm  Springs.  Oreg.  97761. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc..  507  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 


B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  121 
Southwest  Salmon,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  Christine  A.  Edwards,  1211  Coiuiecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  Si  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $140.    E.  (9)  $32.35. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)  $96.12. 

A.  William  A.  Edwards,  260  Old  Country 
Road,  Mlneola,  N.Y.  11501. 

B.  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  250  Old 
Country  Road,  Mlneola.  N.Y.  11501. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $1,093.81. 

A.  Paul  S.  Egan.  The  American  Legion. 
1608  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $5,532.    E.  (9)  $192.32. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Eggers  St  Greene.  P.C. 
1407  Main  Street.  Suite  335.  DaUas,  Tex. 
75202. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  225003, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75265 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,954.35. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Eggers  &  Greene,  P.C, 
1407  Main  Street,  No.  335,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75202. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Orle- 
ans, 228  Saint  Charles  Avenue,  New  Orle- 
ans, La. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
No.  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Government  Affairs, 
Inc.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$165. 

A.  Sara  Ehrman,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412, 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,423.05. 

A.  Mary  Ann  Eichenberger.  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1736  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.    E.  (9)  $1,870. 

A.  Jonathan  P.  Ela.  Sierra  Club.  142  W. 
Oorham  Street,  Madison,  WU.  53703. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $552.16.    E.  (9)  $2,497.94. 

A.  H.  J.  Elam  III.  Cone  Mills  Corp..  1201 
Maple  Street,  Greensboro,  N.C  27405. 

B.  Cone  Mills  Corp..  1201  Maple  Street, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27405. 

A.  James  V.  Elder,  Sierra  Club,  330  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $2,127.80.    E.  (9)  $350.08. 

A.  Jane  E.  Elder,  Sierra  Club,  142  W. 
Gorham  Street,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 


B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 
D.  (6)  $1,166.25. 

A.  George  K.  Eliades,  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers,  Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  205.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers. 
Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  205,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $55.    E.  (9)  $205. 

A.  J.  Burton  Eller,  Jr.,  National  Cattle- 
men's Association.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1020,  Washington,  D.C.  20004-1888. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street.  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Charles  E.  Elliott,  Wisconsin  Petroleum 
Council,  25  West  Main  Street.  Room  703, 
Madison.  Wis.  53703. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  5500  Qulncy  Street. 
Hyattsville,  Md.  20784. 

E.  (9)  $140.73. 

A.  John  Ellis,  1957  E.  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth.  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,438.51.    E.  (9)  $80.80. 

A.  Joseph  T.  Elvove,  54  Surfwatch  Drive. 
Klawah  Island.  S.C  29456. 

B.  Publicker  Industries.  Inc..  777  West 
Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich.  Corm.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $17,400.    E.  (9)  $7,795.13. 

A.  Ely,  Guess  Si  Rudd,  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  630,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Carl  F.  E^de,  Air  Products  and  Chemi- 
cals. Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1016. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Air  I»roducts  and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  538,  Allentown,  Pa.  18106. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $86,823.80.    E.  (9)  $78,069.72. 

A.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  W.  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $3,603.35. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $11,236.06. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Endahl,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  AvenUte  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $170. 

A.  Energy  Consumers  and  I»roducers  Asso- 
ciation, P.O.  Box  1726.  Seminole,  Okla. 
74868. 

D.  (6)  $35,997.55.    E.  (9)  $6,341.38. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel.  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 
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B.  National  Health  Federation,  P.O.  Box 
688.  Monrovia.  Calif.  91016. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel.  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  York  Barbell  Co..  York.  Pa.  17405. 
D.  (6)  $1,950.    E.  (9)  $522.78. 

A.  Ralph  Engel,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
1120,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $67.    E.  (9)  $3. 

A.  Lewis  A.  Engman,  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Patricia  Hanahan  Engman.  Bristol- 
Myers  Co..  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Christopher  Engquist.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  M.  Dale  Ensign,  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  406.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1677,  En- 
glewood,  Colo.  80150. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $152.50. 

A.  John  M.  Erskine.  Jr..  1108  Lavaca. 
Suite  400,  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  P.O.  Box 
3092.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $119.17.    E.  (9)  $670.20. 

A.  George  T.  Esherick.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $380.    E.  (9)  $184. 

A.  Jane  B.  Esterly,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)$25S.    E.  (9)$68. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $3,550. 

A.  Stephen  E.  Eure.  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington.  D.C.  20007  (1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va.). 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $287.62. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Evans,  4401  Lee  Highway, 
Apt.  21.  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  United  Action  for  Animals.  Inc.,  205 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $77.54. 

A.  Robert  D.  Evans,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 
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A.  Jeffrey  P.  Eves,  Scott  Paper  Co..  Scott 
Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19113. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott  Plaza,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19U3. 

D.  (6)  $1JB00.    E.  (9)  $757.06. 

A.  Ky  P.  Ewing,  Jr..  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  American  General 
Investment  Corporation).  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  E.  Faden.  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists,  Inc.,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  601, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  Inc., 
1384  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
Mass.  02238. 

D.  (6)  $4,950. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Pagan.  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fahs.  Cargill.  Inc..  Suite  205. 
1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cargill.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  9300,  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn.  5S440. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Fair  Opportunities  for  Competition  in 
the  United  States.  1777  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dale  W.  Pallat,  First  Federal  Building, 
5740  Southwyck  Boulevard,  Toledo.  Ohio 
43614. 

B.  The  Andersons,  P.O.  Box  119.  Maumee. 
Ohio  43537. 

A.  Thomas  Boyd  Farley  II.  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute.  2101  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,300.    E.  (9)  $91.65. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooper- 
ative Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  Denver.  Colo.  80251;  1012-14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $75,764.    E.  (9)  $60,386.04. 

A.  Robert  S.  Faron,  LeBoeuf.  Lamb,  Leiby 
&  MacRae,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb,  Lelby  <b  MacRae.  1333 
New  Hampehlre  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C;  140  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dolores  L.  Parr,  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, 1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $3,271.    E.  (9)  $202.15. 

A.  Michael  Farrar,  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Clinton  B.  Fawcett.  the  Coastal  Corp.. 
Suite  888A,  9  Greenway  Plaza,  Houston, 
Tex.  77046. 

B.  The  Ctoastal  Corp..  9  Greenway  Plaza. 
Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Jane  Fawcett-Hoover,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Manufacturing  Co.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 


D.  (6)  $69.59. 


A.  Kevin  J.  Fay.  Air-Conditioning  &  Re- 
frigeration Institute.  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.    E.  (9)$900. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,713,81.    E.  (9)  $1,713.81. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  402.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $9,000. 

A.  John  W.  Peist,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  Relations  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Feltman,  National  Associa 
tlon  of  Manufacturers,  3845  FM  1960  West, 
Suite  401,  Houston,  Tex.  77068. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Fensterwald  &  Associates.  1000  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Suite  900,  Arlington,  Va  22209. 

B.  National  Nutritional  Foods  Association. 
2170  El  Camino  Real,  Suite  104,  Oceanside, 
Calif.  90254. 

D.  (6)  $9,042.49.    E.  $1,082.54. 

A.  Edward  T.  Fergus,  Bache  Halsey  Stuart 
Shields.  Inc..  100  Gold  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10272. 

B.  Bache  HaJsey  Stuart  Shields,  Inc.,  100 
Gold  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10272. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc..  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Alascom.  Inc..  949  East  36th  Avenue, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99502. 

D.  (6)  $5,700.    E.  (9)  $675. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avaiue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Alaska  International  Industries,  3201  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99503. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc..  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Foss  Launch  &  Tug/Foss  Alaska  Line. 
660  West  Ewlng  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98119. 

E.  (9)  $675. 
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A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc..  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1526.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $22,300.    E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  U.S.  Borax  &  Chemical  Corp.,  3075  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $6,100.    E.  (9)  $675. 

A.  James  H.  Ferguson.  American  Society 
for  Personnel  Administration,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Suite  609.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  for  Personnel  Admin- 
istration. 30  Park  Drive.  Berea,  Ohio  44017. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $4,483. 


A.  John  T.  Ferguson  II.  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp..  1875  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue,  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $2,625.    E.  (9)  $96.23. 

A.  John  W.  Festa.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Blaine  Fielding,  American  Pat>er  Insti- 
tute. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Gary  W.  Fields.  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)  $261.95 

A.  Donald  L.  Fierce.  O'Brien  &  Fierce. 
1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  201.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  "The  Utility  Group,"  c/o  Reid  &  Priest, 
nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,310.    E.  (9)  $32. 

A.  Edith  U.  Fierst,  Suite  501.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women.  6372  31st  Place  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $966.31. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst.  610  Ring  Building. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1500/1055  West  Hastings  Street, 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  Canada  V6E 
2H1 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $550. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Fink,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $127.50. 

A.  Mark  Finkelstein.  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $446.60.    E.  (9)  $84.50. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Finnigan.  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $28.25. 

A.  Jill  Pinsen,  923  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $653.19. 

A.  M.  J.  Piocco,  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  S-410.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  S-410,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $29.75. 

A.  Laurie  A.  Fiori,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 


of   Retired   Persons.    1909   K  Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $413.29.    E.  (9)  $64. 

A.  Richard  J.  Fiorini.  8917  South  Quail 
Run.  Sandy,  Utah  84092. 

B.  Noranda  Mining,  Inc..  986  Atherton 
Drive.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84107. 

A.  First  Class  Mailers  Association.  1101 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  107, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $77. 

A.  First  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee.  6  Maxfield  Court.  Barrington, 
R.I.  02806. 

D.  (6)  $1,084.    E.  (9)  $1,323.77. 

A.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Richard  L.  Fischer.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana).  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  500, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $630. 

A.  Fisher  St  Sinick.  P.C..  No.  440.  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  League  of  New  York  Theatres  St,  Pro- 
ducers. Inc..  226  West  47th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Mary  Clare  Fitzgerald,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A..  One 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10081. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $18.60. 

A.  Victor  E.  Fitzmaurice,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Company  of  California.  461 
South  Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $186.15. 

A.  Hllllard  J.  Fjord,  602  Main  Street, 
Room  600,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  The  Ohio  River  Co.,  580  Walnut  Street, 
Suite  1400,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $447.50. 

A.  Susan  Oarber  Flack,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  ReUll  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $19. 

A.  Daniel  V.  Flanagan.  Jr..  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  550, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  One  Market 
Plaza.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $719.38. 

A.  James  J.  Flanagan,  25  Research  Drive, 
Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

B.  New  England  Power  Service  Co..  25  Re- 
search Drive,  Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)  $338.04.    E.  (9)  $130.30. 

A.  Ruth  Flower.  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,738.25. 


A.  Robert  P.  Fogarty.  3499  Ridgewood 
Drive.  Columbus.  Ohio  43220. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Howard  W.  Fogt,  Jr.,  Foley.  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  &,  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  L.  J.  Foley  III.  267  Cape  St.  John  Road. 
Cape  St.  John.  Md.  21401. 

B.  Campaign  for  Community  Economic 
Development,  1734  15th  Street  NW..  No. 
200.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $2,250. 

A.  L.  J.  Foley  III.  267  Cape  St.  John  Road. 
Cape  St.  John.  Md.  21401. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Community  De- 
velopment Credit  Unions.  16  Court  Street. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11201. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  L.  J.  Foley  III,  267  Cape  St.  John  Road, 
Cape  St.  John.  Md.  21401. 

B.  National  Rural  Development  &  Fi- 
nance Corp..  1300  19th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $1,750. 

A.  L.  J.  Foley  III,  267  Cape  St.  John  Road, 
Cape  St.  John,  Md.  21401. 

B.  Supported  Work,  228  East  Division. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  54935. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  City  of  MinneapolU,  301M  City  Hall, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415. 

D.  (6)  $5,775.    E.  (9)  $146.82. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  <Se  Jacobs. 
Suite  1000.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $2,070.    E.  (9)  $2.25. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $36,054.    E.  (9)  $673.65. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  Si  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06160. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $6.44. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs, 
Suite  1000,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association, 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

D.  (6)  $2,195.    E.  (9)  $35.85. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  VGS  Corp.  (Southland  Oil  Co.).  P.O. 
Box  16668,  Jackson.  Miss.  39206. 

D.  (6)  $1,150. 
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A.  R.  D.  Folsom,  National  Council  on  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Production.  1875  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  960.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  960, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Food  and  Beverage  Trades  Department. 
AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,105.39.    E.  (9)  $12,105.39. 

A.  Foodservice  Si  Lodging  Institute.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes.  604  North  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Senator  Charles  Orassley,  232  Russell 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $3,500. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  303  Hanover  Building. 
480  Cedar  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D.  (6)$«00.    E.  (9)  $585.56. 

A.  Donald  D.  Foreman,  4600  West  77th. 
Suite  343,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55437. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  P.O.  Box 
95385.  AUanta.  Oa.  30347. 

A.  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10.60.    E.  (9)  $10.60. 

A.  Edward  H.  Forgotson,  1627  K  Street 
NW.,  10th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Oil  &  Gas  Corp..  Fidelity  Union 
Tower.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  SalUe  H.  Forman.  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)  $128.90. 

A.  Robert  U.  Foster.  1110  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1250,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1250.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  Ebert  E.  Foumace.  3706  Eaton  Road 
NW.,  Canton.  Ohio  44708. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp.. 
180  East  Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

A.  Susan  E.  Fracarolli.  Manville  Corp., 
Suite  214,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ManvlUe  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108,  Denver. 
Colo.  80317. 

D.  (6) $100 

A.  Joseph  L.  Fraites.  Coffee.  Sugar  &. 
Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc..  4  World  Trade 
Center,  Eighth  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center,  Eighth  Floor.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  William  C.  France,  National  Motor- 
sports  Committee  of  ACCUS,  1701  K  Street 
NW..  No.  1204,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  1701  K  Street  NW..  No.  1204. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Douglas  L.  Francisco.  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  200te. 

E.  (9)  $62. 

A.  Walter  L.  Prankland.  Jr..  1717  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association.  Inc..  1717  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $109.58. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Pranks.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retdtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $377.36. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $210. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick.  National  Grange. 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,375. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman.  U.S.  League  of  Sav- 
ings Associations.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Ijeague  of  Savings  Associations, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,745    E.  (9)  $32.50 

A.  Linda  J.  Freeman.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association.  Inc..  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $337.50.    E.  (9)  $179.43. 

A.  Ronna  Prelberg.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  ASARCO). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.   The   Power  House. 

3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  Barmeker  Associ- 
ates). The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ronna  Prelberg,   The   Power   House. 

3256  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Budd  Co.). 

A.  Ronna  Prelberg,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  General  Telephone  &  Electronics). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Group  W). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Motorola). 


A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  Western  Develop- 
ment). The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Verrlck  O.  French.  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  X>.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Sara  Hamrlc  Freund.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  George  L.  Prick.  Delaware  Oil  Men's 
Association.  20  Bast  Division  Street.  Dover, 
Del.  19901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $73.60. 

A.  Susan  Pridy.  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,925.    E.  (9)  $31.93 

A.  Pried.  Frank  Harris  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  Box  100. 
Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  $11.10 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Czechoslavak  Claimants. 
E.  (9)  $17.05. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  dt  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Makah  Tribe  of  Indians.  P.O.  Box 
115,  Neah  Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

D.  (6)$30.    E.  (9)$4 

A.  Pried,  Frank  Harris  Shrlver  &  Kampel 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community.  P.O. 
Box  8.  Metlakatla,  Alaska  99926. 

D.  (6)  $1,366.    E.  (9)  $9.20 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  MIccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians.  P.O. 
Box  44021.  Tamiaml  Station.  Miami.  Fla. 

E.  (9)  $9.30. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension  Funds, 
Sunley  House.  Bedford  Park.  Croyden.  Eng- 
land. I 

E.  (9)  $32.13.    I 

A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Nez  Perce  Tribe.  Lapwal.  Idaho. 
D.  (6)  $1,720.    E.  (9)$11. 

A.  Pried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman^  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  Laguna.  N.  Mex. 
D.  (6)$756.    E.  (9)  $11.50. 
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A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris,  Shrlver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc..  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  St,  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  Box  231. 
Salamanca.  N.Y.  14779. 

D.  (6)  $1,235.    E.  (9)  $8.80. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander.  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  E>ealer8  St  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Barry  A.  Friedman.  Wilner  &  Scheiner. 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  James  M.  Friedman.  700  Terminal 
Tower.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co..  55 
Public  Square.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Friedman  St  Mann.  P.C.  810  18th 
Street  N"W..  Suite  202.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Coushatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana,  c/o 
Ernest  Sickey,  Tribal  Chairman,  Elton,  La. 
70532. 

A.  Gay  H.  Frledmann.  Southern  Califor- 
nia Gas  Co..  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  717.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Gas  Co..  720  West 
Eighth  Street,  M.L.  1208.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $6,375.    E.  (9)  $75.90. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Seconrt  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $132,864.41.    E.  (9)  $16,206.27. 

A.  Owen  V.  Prisby,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A..  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10081. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $55.81. 

A.  Gustave  Fritschie.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Charles  H.  Fritts.  2009  North  14th 
Street.  Suite  600.  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  New  Bedford  Seafood  Council,  Inc..  17 
Hamilton  Street.  New  Bedford.  Mass.  02740. 

D.  (6)  $6,600.    E.  (9)  $570.37. 

A.  Charles  H.  Fritzel,  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  Jeffrey  A.  Fritzlen,  Tenneco.  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite  2202.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Robert  F.  Froehlke.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $325. 

A.  Rich  Fruchterman,  2355  Ninth  Street 
South.  Arlington.  Va.  22204. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications.  Inc.. 
108  S.  Akard  Street.  DaUas.  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 


A.  Gordon  H.  Pry.  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1201,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Fulbright  St  Jaworskl.  1150  Coimecti- 
cut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Petro  Lewis  Corp..  717  17th  Street. 
Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $37,897.73.    E.  (9)  $1,252.66. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Puller.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  517,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  St  Electric  Co..  101  Ash 
Street.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $1,256.25.    E.  (9)  $914.48. 

A.  Claudia  R.  PYiquay.  National  Food 
Processors  Association.  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $38. 

A.  Nancy  H.  F*usseU.  the  Boeing  Co..  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $418.75.    E.  (9)  $235.60. 

A.  David  H.  Fyock.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW.,  Suite  520,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  GPU  Service  Corp..  100  Interpace  Park- 
way. Parslppany.  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $1,178.91. 

A.  G4  Children's  Coalition,  1666  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $16,037.50.    E.  (9)  $14,847.70. 

A.  Marc  P.  Gabor.  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

E.  (9)  $11.05. 

A.  Terry  Gabrielson,  Transcontinental 
Gas  Pipeline  Corp.,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
No.  3202.  Washington.  D.C.  30024. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline  Corp.. 
2700  South  Post  Oak  Road,  Houston,  Tex. 
77251. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  James  E.  Gaffigan,  American  Hotel  St 
Motel  Association.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1006.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  St  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,066.14. 

A.  Norman  S.  Gaines.  RJR  Industries. 
Inc..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  770.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $681.    E.  (9)  $94.04. 


A.  Michael  R.  Gale.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.02. 

A.  Ann  E.  Gallagher.  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
UiUons.  nil  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$70. 

A.  Linda  Gallagher,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $251.51. 

A.  Mark  J.  Gallagher.  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment.  Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,130.    E.  (9)  $4,014. 

A.  William  R.  Ganser.  Jr..  4804  Fotoe 
Drive.  Metairie,  La.  70002. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans.  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Nicole  Gara.  American  Academy  of 
Physlcan  Assistants,  2341  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  700,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Physician  Assist- 
ants. 2341  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite 
700.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $4,384.56.    E.  (9)  $93.64. 

A.  David  M.  Gardiner,  Sierra  Club,  330 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $5,074.50.    E.  (9)  $64.30. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  St  Douglas.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1050.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  FTC  Communications,  Inc..  90  John 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  St  Douglas.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1050,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co..  1120  Coiinectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  St  Douglas.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sealed  Power  Corp..  2001  Sanford 
Street.  Muskegon.  Mich.  49443. 

A.  Sherwin  Gardner.  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  James  J.  Garry.  Coffee.  Sugar  St  Cocoa 
Exchange.  Inc..  4  World  Trade  Center. 
Eighth  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  St  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  St  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 
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B.  American  Pyrotechnics  Association.  407 
Campus  Avenue.  Chestertown,  Md.  21620. 

A.  Oarvey.  Schubert,  Adams  Si  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Cominco  American  Inc.,  818  West  Riv- 
erside Avenue,  Spokane,  Wash.  99201. 

D.  (6)  $165. 

A.  Oarvey,  Schubert,  Adams  it  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway  Co.,  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Building.  Albany. 
N.Y.  12207. 

A.  Oarvey,  Schubert,  Adams  Si  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Orocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Oarvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  OTE  Service  Corp..  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,755. 

A.  Oarvey,  Schubert,  Adams  Si  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Noranda  Mining  Inc..  986  Atherton 
Drive.  Suite  220,  Salt  Lal^e  City.  Utah  84107. 

D.  (6)  $855. 

A.  Oarvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Northwest  Marine  Iron  Worlts,  P.O. 
Box  3109,  Portland,  Greg.  97208. 

D.  (6)  $165. 

A.  Oarvey,  Schubert.  Adams  Si  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  PACCAR,  Inc..  777  106th  Avenue  NE., 
Bellevue,  Wash.  98009. 

A.  Oarvey.  Schubert,  Adams  St  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Pacific  Rim  Trade  Association,  1990 
Southwest  Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97201. 

A.  Oarvey.  Schubert.  Adams  8i  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express,  Inc., 
1100  Olive  Way.  SeatUe.  Wash.  98101. 

D.  (6)  $2,070. 

A.  Oarvey,  Schubert,  Adams  6i  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Trallways,  Inc.,  1200  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,585. 

A.  Oarvey.  Schubert.  Adam  Si  Barer.  1000 
Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Washington  Citizens  for  World  Trade, 
Foiuth  and  Battery  Building,  Suite  925,  Se- 
attle, Wash.  98121. 

A.  E.  June  Oarvin.  Ohio  Petroleum  Coun- 
cU,  88  East  Broad  Street,  Suite  1960,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  43215. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Lillian  B.  Oaslcin.  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Bar  Association,   1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 
D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Philip  Casteyer,  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associatione.  1709  New  Yorlt  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 
111. 

D.  (6)  $2,225. 

A.  John  A.  Gauthier.  923  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $303.86. 

A.  Jolin  R.  Geiger,  Goulds  Flumps,  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  506,  Washiagton. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Ooulds  Pimips.  Inc.,  240  Pall  Street, 
Seneca  Palls,  N.Y.  13148. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $210.09. 

A.  Morton  A.  Geller,  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,025. 

A.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $29.25. 

A.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, 600  Third  Avenue,  18th  floor.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $8,099.    E.  (9)  $8,099. 

A.  John  Gentille,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Aasociated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Claire  Geoghegan,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,680.76. 

A.  George  and  George,  P.C,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  No.  400.  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

A.  George  and  George,  P.C,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  No.  400,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Pepsico,  Inc.,  Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 

A.  George  and  George.  P.C,  409  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  No.  400,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Riss  International,  215  West  Pershing 
Road,  Kanaas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

A.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. Inc..  316  West  Ponce  de  Leon 
Avenue.  938  First  National  Bank  BuUding. 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  Ga.  30031. 

B.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers, Inc./Service  Station  Dealers  of 
America,  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,900. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Gerard,  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Association/National  Asso- 
ciation Furniture  Manufacturers,  918  16th 


Street  NW..  No.  402.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Southern  F\imiture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  2436,  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

D.  <6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $977.20. 

A.  Louis  Gerber,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,456.52.    E.  (9)  $63.39. 

A.  Dorothy  F.  Gevinson,  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  F»rocter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $18.33. 

A.  Robert  N.  Giaimo.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  110,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street.  Suite  1304,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06106. 

D.  (6)  $8,750. 

A.  Arme  Marie  Gibbons,  2301  M  Street 
NW.,  Third  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2301  M  Street  NW.,  Third  Floor,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Clifford  S.  Gibbons.  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America,  Inc..  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  John  A.  C.  Gibson.  1815  Corcoran 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,350. 

A.  Theresa  M.  Gibson,  American  Express 
Co..  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  702,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  William  G.  Giery,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foodservice  Si  Lodging  Institute,  1919 
Peimsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Norma  J.  Gilbert,  Motorola,  Inc.,  1776 
K  Street,  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc. 

A.  Susan  Gilbert,  1016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $70.15.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea,  274  Olenfield  Court. 
Cinclimati.  Ohio  45238. 

B.  Brewery  &  Soft  Drink  Works,  National 
Conference  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  & 
Helpers  of  America,  1400  Renaissance  Drive. 
Park  Ridge,  IlL  60068. 

A.  Michael  Gildea,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress Of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,811. 
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A.  John  E.  GUes.  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $381.66. 

A.  Neal  P.  Gillen,  American  Cottdn  Ship- 
pers Association,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
460,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  460.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $1,332.05. 

A.  William  Gilmartin,  1220  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Plaimed  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $768.50.    E.  (9)  $2.40. 

A.  Maria  F.  Gilson.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  P>ublic  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
412.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $673.07. 

A.  Ginsburg,  Feldman,  Weil  Si  Bress.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coal  Oil  Producers  Association,  Inc., 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $80.25. 

A.  Gerard  Giovaniello,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $937.25. 

A.  Brenda  M.  Girton,  Sears,  Roebuck  6i 
Co.,  1211  Coruiecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
802.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  Sc  Co.,  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $180.    £.  (9)  $51.33. 

A.  Jonah  Gitlitz,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
905,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mail/Marketing  Association. 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  No.  905.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  Michael  J.  Giuffrida.  the  Capital  Gal- 
lery, East  Wing,  600  Maryland  Avenue. 
Suite  450,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Frozen  Food  Association,  604 
West  Derry  Road,  P.O.  Box  398.  Hershey, 
Pa.  17033. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.10. 

A.  Sol  Glasner,  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  George  L.  Gleason.  410  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,436.60.    E.  (9)  $275.52. 

A.  John  P.  Gleason,  Jr.,  1750  Old  Meadow 
Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America.  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

A.  Robert  E.  Gleason,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO.  17  Battery  Place,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 


D.  (6)  $5,638.19. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Thomas  W.  Gleason. 
One  SUte  Street  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  229  South 
18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  James  T.  Glenn,  CSX  Corp.,  840  Wash- 
ington BuUding,  15th  Street  and  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005-2071. 

B.  CXS  Corp.,  1500  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing, Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6>  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,387.67. 

A.  Judith  M.  Ooff,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  22036. 

D.  (6)  $720. 

A.  James  Golato,  H  &  R  Block,  Inc.,  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  H  &  R  Block,  Inc.,  4410  Main  Street, 
KansasCity,  Mo.  64111. 

A.  Harvey  S.  Gold,  Velsicol  Chemical 
Corp.,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.,  341  East  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $855.    E.  (9)  $132.99. 

A.  Howard  S.  Goldberg,  DGA  Internation- 
al, Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie, Avenue  Lucien  Servanty,  31700 
Blagnac,  France),  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  M.  Goldstein,  Morgan,  Lewis  Si 
Bockius,  123  South  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19109. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1800  North,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Jack  Oolodner,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees, AFI^CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,499.77. 

A.  Alfonso  J.  Gonzalez,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  1425  H  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  1425  H  Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  <9)$770. 

A.  Ruth  Gonze,  2301  M  Street  NW.,  Third 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2301  M  Street  NW.,  Third  Floor,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall.  American  Cyanamid 
Co.,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  220.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ooodell,  DGA  International. 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Sofreavia, 
75  rue  la  Boetie  Paris  8eme,  France),  1225 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 


A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  307  Fourth 
Avenue  South,  P.O.  Box  15047,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  CouncU,  307  Fourth 
Avenue  South,  P.O.  Box  15047,  Minneapolis, 
Miim.  55415. 

D.  (6)  $9,269.44. 

A.  Robert  F.  Goodwin.  Meredith  Corp.. 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  275,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Meredith  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  275.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$40.    E.  (9)  $23.75. 

A.  Benjamin  Gordon,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $37.50. 

A.  Beth  Gordon,  Air  Products  Si  Chemi- 
cals, Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  538,  Allentown.  Pa.  18105. 

D.  (6)  $25.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Douglas  B.  Gordon,  National  Food 
Processors  Association,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $23.05. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Gore,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard, 
No.  2600,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  No. 
2600,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  D.  Gormley,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  517,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,025. 

A.  Ann  Gosier,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4.81.    E.  (9)  $1.20. 

A.  Peter  J.  Gossens,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  John  T.  Gould,  Jr.,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.. 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  805,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  Government  Relations  Associates,  Inc., 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  No.  520,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edmond  Graber.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Grace.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  No.  530.  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc..  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Place,  Chicago,  111. 
60671. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  John  R.  Oraff,  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  330.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Association  of  Amuse- 
ment Parks  and  Attractions.  No.  303.  7222 
West  Cermak  Road.  North  Riverside.  111. 
60546. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Graham  Ac  James.  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Neptune  Orient  Lines.  Ltd..  Neptune 
Building,  13  Trafalgar  Street.  Singapore 
0207. 

A.  Lawrence  T.  Graham,  American  Hotel 
St  Motel  Association,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1006,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  ^  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,066.14 

A.  Luis  Granados.  Law  Offices  of  Sheldon 
I.  London,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Suite 
401,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  ESOP  Association  of  America.  1725 
E>e8alea  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $633.70. 

A.  Wm.  W.  Grant,  Utah  International 
Inc.,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  710. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utah  International  Inc..  550  California 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

E.  (9)  $1,170.78. 

A.  James  L.  Granum,  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  920  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co..  920  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  <6)  $1,000. 

A.  Michael  R.  Graul,  Law  Offices  of  Shel- 
don I.  London.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Suite  401.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 117  East  Palatine  Road,  Palatine, 
lU.  60067. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Michael  R.  Graul.  Law  Offices  of  Shel- 
don I.  London.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cutting  Tool  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion &  Metal  Cutting  Tool  Institute.  1230 
Keith  BuUding.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $699.99.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St,  Co..  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washhigton,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute). 


A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &.  Co.  (for  the  American  Mari- 
time Assoolation).  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  American  Trucking  Association). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.- 20007 
(for  ASARCO). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St,  Co.  (for  Banneker  Associates). 
The  Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Beretta  Corp.). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  El  Paso  Natural  Gas). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  <Se  Co.  (for  (General  Telephone 
and  Electronics),  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  Group  W). 

A.  Robert  K,  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  it  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  it  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  HTB  (aorp.). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  it  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  Motorola). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  it  Co.  (for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebuilders),  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 


A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  it  Co.,  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Quoxote  Corp.). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Republic  Airlines).  The 
Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson.  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  P.O. 
Box  5308  T.A..  Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

E.  (9)  $5,140.87 

A.  Donald  R.  Greeley.  Celanese  Corp., 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  307,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Celanese  Corp.,  1211  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $213.86. 

A.  James  W.  Green.  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,536.20.    E.  (9)  $281. 

A.  Micah  S.  Green.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $374.19. 

A.  Allen  Greenberg.  2000  P  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  Greensteln,  Project  on  Pood  As- 
sistance and  Poverty,  236  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  for  Community  Change.  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)  $2,450.    E.  (9)$52. 

A.  Robert  Greensteln.  236  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE,.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities, 
236  Massachuaetts  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $670.83.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Dale  W.  Greenwood.  Washington  Rail- 
road Association.  612  Hoge  Building.  Seat- 
tle. Wash,.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association.  612 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle.  Wash..  98104. 

D.  (6)  $497.30.    E.  (9)  $920.17. 

A.  Saunders  Gregg.  Entex.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
2628.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Entex.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2628.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  William  G.  Grelf.  Bristol-Myers  Co.. 
1155  15th  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $25,000. 

A.  Ellen  Griffee.  National  Organization 
for  Women.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1048,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 
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B.  National  Organization  for  Women.  425 
13th  Street  NW..  Suite  1048.  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $2,575     E.  (9)  $85.15. 

A.  Joan  M.  Griffin.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $5,100.    E.  (9)  $12.45. 

A.  Mark  N.  Griffiths.  NAM.  1776  P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  A.  Jack  Grimes.  8150  Leesburg  Pike. 
No.  1100.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association.  8150 
Leesburg  Pike.  No.  1100.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  Groom  it  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany Taxation  of  Pension  Funds.  Groom  & 
Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  151  Parmlngton 
Road.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$2. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp..  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60618. 

A.  Groom  8t  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Insurance  Co.. 
Hartford,  Conn.  06115 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ell  UUy  &  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46206. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States.  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum.  656  Information 
Center.  Bartlesville,  Okla.  74004. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
One  American  Row,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica. Prudential  Plaza,  Newark.  N.J.  07101. 
D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Travelers.  One  Tower  Square. 
Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters  Pen- 
sion Trust  Fund.  P.O.  7880,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94102. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15222. 

A.  David  B.  Gross.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  No.  200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Nina  G.  Gross.  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $103.33. 

A.  Frank  N.  Grossman.  Santa  Pe  Indus- 
tries. Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  840.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Industries,  Inc.,  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  R.  Groundwater.  Jr.,  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff.  10.000  Falls  Road. 
No.  306,  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Dermatology, 
820  Davis  Street.  Evanston,  111.  60201. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff.  10.000  Falls  Road. 
No.  306.  Potomac  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Gastroenterological  Associa- 
tion, c/o  Charles  B.  Slack.  Inc..  Thorofare. 
N.J.  08086. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff,  10,000  Falls  Road, 
No.  306,  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment. 8300  Greensboro  Drive.  No. 
1110.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

A.  Richard  P.  Guay.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  No.  1000.  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,375. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan.  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association.  1604  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1604  K  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan.  Small  Business  Legis- 
lative Council.  1604  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 
1604  K  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Gunn.  P.O.  Box  516.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
516,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

A.  David  Gusky.  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees.  1016  16th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street.  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,954.49. 

A.  Susan  L.  Gustafson.  American  Automo- 
bile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Robert  F.  Guthrie.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,140.48. 

A.  C.  Hackett.  American  Plywood  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  11700.  Tacoma.  Wash.  98411. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association.  P.O. 
Box  11700,  Tacoma.  Wash.  98411. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association— American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion—American Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. 1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20049. 

D.  (6)  $586.92.    E.  (9)  $434.90. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 200  South  Street.  Morrlstown,  N.J. 
07960. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cadillac  Falrview.  c/o  The  Corporation 
Trust  Co..  100  West  10th  Street.  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  19801. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Oaig  Hacklei".  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers.  955  L'En- 
fant  Plaza.  North.  SW..  Room  1101,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Guam  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  3400 
Southland  Center,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Living  Centers.  777  South 
Post  Oak  Road.  Suite  600,  Houston.  Tex. 
77056. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Stlchting  Philips  Pensionenfonds  A  and 
B,  Tramstraat  62.  Eindhoven.  The  Nether- 
lands. 

A.  Loyd  Hackler.  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion. 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  ReUil  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $62.35. 
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A.  WlUiam  F.  Haddad.  322  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Gheneric  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, 600  Third  Avenue.  18th  Floor,  New 
Yorli.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  M.400.    E.  (9)  $658. 

A.  Donald  M.  Haines,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  WashinKton,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,562.40    E.  (9)  $137.85. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Hairston,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $1,261.67. 

A.  Hale  it  Dorr.  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  807.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  The  GHK  Companies,  6441  Northwest 
Grand  Boulevard.  Oklahoma  City.  Olcla. 
73116. 

D.  (6)  $4,277.30    E.  (9)  $5,384.76. 

A.  Haley.  Bader  &  Potts.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pilots  Rights  Association,  P.O.  Box 
7000-367.  Redondo  Beach.  Calif.  90277. 

D.  (6)  $92.50.    E.  <9)  $225.73. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1016  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Agri-Buslness,  Inc.,  11411  Rendezous, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78216. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &,  Associates,  Inc.. 
1015  I5th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Energy  Inc..  Forman,  N. 
DalK.,  58032. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Central  Texas  Grain  Products  Market- 
ing Cooperative.  Box  184.  Hutto.  Tex.  78634. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Grain  Products  Alcohol  Cooperatives, 
One  Pleasant  Valley  Plaza.  2200  Hidden 
VaUey  Drive,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72212. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  St  Associates,  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  High  Plains  Products  Cooperative. 
Muleshoe.  Tex.  79347. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  <b  Associates.  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp..  24  Richmond  Hill 
Avenue.  Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  M&M/Mars  Division  of  Mars.  Inc.. 
High  Street.  Hackettstown,  N.J.  07840. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories.  Inc..  9221  Ward 
Parkway.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64114. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  it  Associates.  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  New  England  Council,  Inc.,  Statler 
Office  Building.  Boston.  Mass.  02116. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW...  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  901  Boylston  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02117 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  Si  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  North  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive. Box  133,  Canby.  Minn.  56220. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Northwest  Texas  Grain  Products  Coop- 
erative, Dumas.  Tex.,  79029. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  10  Co|umbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Telephone  &  Data  Systems.  Inc.,  79 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Tobacco  Tax  Council,  P.O.  Box  8269. 
5407  Patterson  Ave..  Richmond.  Va.  23226. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  West  Alabama  Grain  Products  Cooper- 
ative. Inc..  P.O.  Box  237,  Uniontown,  Ala. 
36786. 

A.  HaU,  Eatill,  Hardwlck,  Gable.  Collings- 
worth &  Nelson.  P.C.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  350,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Williams  Companies,  P.O.  Box 
2400.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74101. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  John  F.  Hall.  National  Forest  Products 
Association.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600, 

A.  Richard  F.  Hall.  Union  OU  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $342.25. 

A.  Hallac  Associates.  Inc.,  100  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  )<.Y.  10006. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Maurice  E.  Halsey,  Northern  Illinois 
Gas  Co..  1627  K  Street  NW..  Suite  202. 
Washington.  D.C.  20507. 

B.  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box 
190.  Aurora.  111.  60507. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Paul  T.  Haluza.  1120  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  333.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association,  1120  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
333,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,470.     E.  (9)  $389.84. 


A.  Jerald  V.  Halvorsen.  Allied  General  Nu- 
clear Services,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  General  Nuclear  Services.  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell,  S.C.  29812. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  888 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Beneficial  Foundation,  1300  Market 
Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 

A.  Hamel.  Parte,  McCabe  &  Saunders.  888 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Graeper-Van  Noy-Wagner.  Inc..  USAA 
Building.  Suite  209.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
80918. 

D.  (6)  $172.50. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  888 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc..  200 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  James  L.  Hamilton.  Ill,  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  81$  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $385.    B.  (9)  $98.26. 

A.  Philip  W.  Hamilton.  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  711.  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Hamilton  &  Associates.  Inc.  1901  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  711,  Washington  D.C. 
20036  (for  the  National  Labor-Management 
Foundation,  Louisville.  Ky.) 

E.  (9)  $1.20. 

A.  Stanley  Hamilton,  Common  Carrier 
Conference-Irregular  Route,  1616,  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  204,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Carrier  Conference-Irregular 
Route,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Suite  204,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)$500.    B.  (9)$50. 

A.  William  W.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  1220  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  303,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
American,  Inc.,  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $411.51     E.  (9)$29. 

A.  Susan  W.  Hamlin.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $781.25. 

A.  Nolan  W.  Hancock.  Oil,  Chemical  & 
Atomic  Workere  International  Union,  1126 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  <Ss  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  1636  Champa  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $4,250. 

A.  Ted  Handel.  2301  M  Street  NW..  Third 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2301  M  Street  NW.,  Third  Floor,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Handy  &  Harman,  1875  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Sjilte  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handy  St  Harman,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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D.  (6)  $6,094.04    E.  (9)  $111.80. 


A.  Donald  K.  Hanes.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $136.75. 

A.  George  J.  Hanks.  Jr.,  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No. 
1250.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Elisabeth  Hanlin,  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L.  Street  NW..  Suite 
810.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors &  Publishers.  One  Lincoln  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $79.99. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Assoclacion  de  Amigos  del  Pais.  6a.  Av. 
"A".  10-38.  Zona  9.  Guatemala  City.  Guate- 
mala. 

A.  The  Harmaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

B.  Baltic  American  Freedom  League.  P.O. 
Box  29657.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90029. 

D.  (6)  $2400.    E.  (9)  $172.76. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp.,  18872 
MacArthur  Boulevard,  Irvine,  Calif.  97215. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $74.58. 

A.  The  Hsnnaford  Co.,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  China  External  Trade  Development 
Council,  lOth  Floor,  201  Tunhna  North 
Road,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  ROC. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $43.94. 

A.  Hannaford  Co..  Inc.,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Cos.,  3333 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94119. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  General  Motors 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $42.45. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hubbard  Broadcasting  Co..  3415  Uni- 
versity Avenue.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55114. 

D.  (6)  $4,200.    E.  (9)  $62.81. 

A.  Hannaford  Co..  Inc.,  1225  19th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  White  Weld  Capital  Mar- 
kets Group,  1  Liberty  Plaza,  43d  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10080 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association. 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  750.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $8,400.    E.  (9)  $519.10. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Gas  Pipeline  Co., 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,243.35.    E.  (9)  $90.88. 

A.  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc.,  1225  19th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $8.04. 

A.  Hansen.  Post,  Brandon  &  Dorsey,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  Si  Contractors. 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,004.50.    E.  (9)  $19.41. 

A.  Hansen,  Post.  Brandon  &  Dorsey.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Portman  Properties.  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South.  225  Peachtree  Street  NE..  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30303. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Hansen.  Post,  Brandon  &  Dorsey,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International  Corp.,  1745  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $25,000.    E.  (9)  $1,248.86. 

A.  J.  E.  Hansen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
Box  U,  Mount  Prospect,  111.  60056. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  Peter  J.  Hapworth,  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  1511  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$S00.    E.  (9)  $218.79. 

A.  Harbison  Ford,  Inc.,  Route  1,  Morrls- 
ville.  Pa.  19067. 

E.  (9)  $697.74. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Fort  Washington,  Md.  20744. 

B.  National  Tooling  dc  Machining  Associa- 
tion, 9300  Livingston  Road,  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Md.  20744. 

A.  Charles  N.  Harkey,  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1926  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Dan  R,  Harlow.  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp..  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.,  717  N.  Har- 
wood  Street.  Dallas.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association.  310  Riley  Street.  Falls  Church. 
Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  5211 
Auth  Road,  Suitland,  Md.  20746. 


A.  John  L.  Harmer.  50  South  Main  Street. 
No.  1560,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84144. 
D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $2,331.50. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harness.  Monsanto  Co..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  N.  Lindbergh  Boule- 
vard. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $303.05 

A.  Wiley  C.  Harrell.  Jr..  Anheuser-Busch 
Cos..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
502.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Cos..  One  Busch  Place. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Toni  Harrington.  American  Honda 
Motor  Co..  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite 
No.  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc..  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard.  Gardena.  Calif. 
90247. 

D.  (6)$200    E.  (9)  $126.86. 

A.  Allen  Harris.  Suite  316.  1330  Classen 
Building.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73106. 

B.  Southwest  Kansas  Irrigation  Associa- 
tion. Box  250.  Ulysses.  Kans.  67880. 

A.  Allen  Harris.  Suite  316.  1330  Classen 
Building.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73106. 

B.  Texas  County  Irrigation  &  Water  Re- 
sources Association.  Box  440.  Guymon. 
Okla.  73942. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $1,213.77. 

A.  Jim  Harrison.  Committee  of  Urban 
Progam  Universities.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  220.  Washington  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1300  19th  Street  NW..  No.  220.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Wm.  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Wm.  H.  Harsha  &  Associates.  Inc..  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  No.  102.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003  (for  American  Trucking 
Association.  1616  P  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036). 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $86.30. 

A.  Wm.  H.  Harsha,  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Wm.  H.  Harsha  &  Associates.  Inc..  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  No.  102.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003  (for  Commuter  Airline 
Association  of  America.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036). 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Wm.  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  S.W..  No.  102. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003  (for  Grununan 
Flxlble,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  No.  2100, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209). 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Wm.  H.  Harsha,  1102  Dell  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  No.  102, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003  (for  Slurry  Trans- 
port Association.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East 
SW..  No.  3102,  Washington,  D.C.  20024). 

D.  (6)  $12,000. 

A.  Wm.  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  No.  102. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003  (for  Zantop  Inter- 
nationtd  Airlines.  Detroit  Willow  Run  Air- 
port. Ypsllanti,  Mich.  48197). 
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A.  Jeff  R.  Hart.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans.  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,770.83. 

A.  Richard  Hart.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  601  North  Vermont  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90004 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Hartford 
Plaza.  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

E.  (9)  $9,615. 

A.  Hartke  &  Hartke,  7637  Leesburg  Pike. 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22043. 

B.  National  Cultural  Liberation  Move- 
ment, South  African  Black  Alliance. 

A.  Charles  D.  Hartman.  Texaco.  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $1,150.55. 

A.  Norman  B.  Hartnett,  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $17,102.40.    E.  (9>  $2,060.51. 

A.   Clifford  J.   Harvison,   National  Tank 

Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,   1616  P  Street  NW.. 

Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

.    B.   National   Tank  Truck   Carriers.   Inc.. 

1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty.  Jr..  Procter  &  Gamble 
Manufacturing  Co..  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $562.50. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Haugh.  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $951.24. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Haugh  Potato  Chip/Snack 
Food  Association.  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Suite  903.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Pouto  Chip/Snack  Food  Association. 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  904. 
Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Mary  W.  Haught.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $5.58. 

A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes.  the  Mead  Corp.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  715, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters, Courthouse  Plaza  Northeast. 
Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $186.31. 

A.  David  G.  Hawkins.  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council.  1725  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,306.26.    E.  (9)  $57.65. 


A.  John  H.  Hawkins.  Jr..  Alabama  Power 
Co..  600  North  18th  Street.  Birmingham, 
Ala.  35291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co..  600  North  18th 
Street.  Bioningham.  Ala.  35291. 

D.  (6)  $11,378.     E.  (9)  $1,044.53. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.: 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Wesley  P.  Hayden.  5224  Cherokee 
Avenue.  Alexandria.  Va.  22312. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies.  1412  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.02.    E.  $19.50. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $180.81.    E.  (9)  $180.81. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,631.25. 

A.  Robert  L.  Healy.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90071. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  William  H.  Hecht,  1875  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jay  Hedlund,  2030  M  Street  NW..  3d 
Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.02.    E.  (9)  $95.96. 

A.  Edward  D.  Heffeman.  Shannon.  Hef- 
feman.  Moseman  <fe  Goren.  P.C.  Suite  1025. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association, 
Oak  Brook.  111. 

A.  John  Heffner,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  P.  Hellman.  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

A.  HeMoopter  Association  International, 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  430. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $13,233.92. 

A.  Hemisphere  Associates.  Inc.,  Suite  200. 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Costa  Rlcan  Association  of  Business- 
men and  Entrepreneurs.  P.O.  Box  3343.  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $194.96. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger,  Arter  Hadden  & 
Hemmendlnger,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arter  Hadden  &  Hemmendlnger  (for 
Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Association. 


Tokyo.  Japan).   1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  10006. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot,  Bamett  & 
Alagla.  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Partnership  Placements,  Inc.,  11812 
San  Vicente  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90049. 

D.  (6)  $1,971. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot,  Bamett  & 
Alagla,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

a.  Petroleum  Heat  St  Power  Co.,  3000 
Peltz  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  19146. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot.  Bamett  & 
Alagla.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philadelphia  Gas  Works.  1518  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $3,475. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot.  Bamett  & 
Alagla.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange.  1900 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

D.  (6)  $10,226. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot,  Bamett  & 
Alagla,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite  3210.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $3,405. 

A.  Carol  C.  Henderson.  American  Library 
Association.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Box 
54.  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $666. 

A.  John  B.  Henderson.  Textron  Inc..  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Textron  Inc.,  40  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R.I.  02903. 

D.  (6)  $1,990.    E.  (9)  $295. 

A.  Richard  Dean  Henderson.  Private 
Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc..  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc., 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  310.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $342.23. 

A.  Tom  Henderson.  U.S.  Telephone  Com- 
munications. Inc.,  108  South  Akard  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc., 
108  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $3,499.14. 

A.  Elizabeth  E.  Hendrix.  311  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Edmund  P  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  George  P.  Hennrikus,  Jr..  the  Retired 
Officers  Association,  201  North  Washington 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  201 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $4,437. 


A.  LeAnn  Hensche,  RJR  Industries,  Inc., 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  No.  770,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $263.74.    E.  (9)  $140.23. 

A.  Lawrence  R.  Herman,  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  of  America.  Inc.,  1120  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  Inc..  100  Church  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $8,099.01. 

A.  Herrick.  AUen.  Davis  St  Bailey,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  706.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Amusement  &  Music  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. 35  E^ast  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1940. 
Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,380.    E.  (9)  $60.31. 

A.  Heublein,  Inc.,  Munson  Road,  Farming- 
ton.  Conn.  06032. 

E.  (9)  $22,993.86. 

A.  Ted  A.  Heydinger.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,375.    E.  (9)  $245.62. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hickey,  Jr.,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  3900  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $15,750.    E.  (9)  $1,044.77. 

A.  Paul  T.  Hicks,  Rhode  Island  Petroleum 
Association,  154  Francis  Street,  Providence, 
R.I.  02903. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $95. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higglnbotham,  Mellon  Bank 
N.A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank  N.A.  and  Mellon  National 
Corp.,  Mellon  Square,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$235. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill,  Jr.,  UBA,  Inc.,  600  Mary- 
land Avenue  SW.,  Suite  603,  Washington. 
DC.  20024. 

B.  UBA.  Inc..  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.. 
Suite  603.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Morton  A.  Hill,  980  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10028. 

B.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York.  N.Y.  10115. 

A.  Particla  Hill.  American  Paper  Institute, 
Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Robert  B.  Hill.  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Robert  Ainsley  Hilliard.  Peter  Small  & 
Associates.  Inc.,  400  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Peter  Small  &  Associates.  Inc..  400 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017  (for 
William  M.  Mercer.  Inc..  1211  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036). 


D.  (6)  $365. 

A.  Maureen  K.  Hinkle.  National  Audubon 
Society.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

E.  (9)  $178.75. 

A.  Comish  F.  Hitchcock,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  717,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  SheUa  K.  Hixson.  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2301  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2301  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,700.    E.  (9)$10S. 

A.  Robert  J.  Hobbs,  National  Consumer 
Law  Center,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center,  11 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

A.  Jerald  E.  Hobson,  El  Paso  Co.,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  El  Paso  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2185,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.  E.  (9)  $119.97. 

A.  Hodgson,  Russ,  Andrews.  Woods  & 
Goodyear,  1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Brock  Corp..  95  Kentucky,  Buffa- 
lo, N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Charles  L.  Hoebel,  Carrier  Corp.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  505,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Carrier  Corp.,  Carrier  Tower.  P.O.  Box 
4800.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13221. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $824.20. 

A.  Howard  E.  Hoelter,  Illinois  Petroleum 
CouncU,  P.O.  Box  5034,  Springfield,  lU. 
62705. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Olen  D.  Hofer,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D,C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,850. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Hoff ,  20  North  Live  Oak  Road. 
Hilton  Head  Island.  S.C.  29928. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,625.    E.  (9)  $420.17. 

A.  Ellen  S.  Hoffman,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund  of  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project.  Inc. 


D.  (6)  $5,467.    E.  (9)  $376.32. 


A  Elmo  R.  Hoffman.  215  East  Central 
Boulevard,  Orlando.  Fla.  32801. 

B.  Hoffman.  Hendry,  Stoner.  Sims  Si 
Sawlckl  (for  Global  Exploration  St  Develop- 
ment. 1414  Collins  Avenue.  Lakeland.  Fla. 
33801).  215  East  Central  Boulevard.  Orlan- 
do. Fla.  32801. 

D.  (6)$425.    E.  (9)$425. 

A.  Hoffman.  Hendry.  Stoner.  Sims, 
Sawlckl.  215  East  Central  Boulevard.  Orlan- 
do. Fla.  32801. 

B.  Global  Exploration  St  Development 
Corp..  1414  Collins  Avenue.  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33801. 

E.  (9)  $103.70. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Hoffman,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  William  L.  Hoffman,  American  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut,  516  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  University  of  Beirut,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $502.42. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  St  Associates,  Inc., 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  327, 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co.,  Box  1470, 
Decatur,  111.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  St  Associates,  Inc., 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  327, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  EPIC,  c/o  Nolan  Hancock,  AFlj-ClO, 
1126  16th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Telephone  St  Telegraph. 
320  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmaim  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  327. 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion. 444  North  Capitol  Street.  No.  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Page  Airways.  1265  ScottsviUe  Road. 
Rochester.  N.Y.  14624. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  St  Associates.  Inc., 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  327. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric.  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  American  Electronics  Association,  1612 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $1,187.50. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Computer  &  Business  Equipment  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  11,187.50. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations,  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe,  London  EC3A  8ET,  England. 

A.  Hogan  <Se  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,140. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronics  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc., 
50  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  State  Hospice  Organization, 
Inc.,  Ill  Northwest  10th  Avenue,  Miami, 
Fla.  33128. 

E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  Hogan  <S5  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Guam  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Inc.,  3400 
Southland  Center.  400  North  Olive.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $997.50. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Hospital  Association  of  New  Yorlc 
State,  15  Computer  Drive  West,  Albany. 
N.Y.  12205. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc.,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  522.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $296.25.    E.  (9)  $S. 

A.  Hogan  <S5  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Cor- 
ning. Iowa  50841. 

D.  (6)  $412.50.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (8)  $2,446.25.    E.  (9)  $71. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Newspaper-Broadcaster  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  3412,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119 

D.  (6)  $760.    E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  Hogan  &,  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Maliers  Associa- 
tion, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,187.50. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Semiconductor  Industry  Association. 
20380  Town  Center  Lane,  Cupertino,  Calif. 
95014. 

D.  (6)  $1,951.25. 

A.  Hogui  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc.,  2055 
West  190th  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  90509. 

E.  (9)  $38.75. 

A.  Richard  P.  Hohlt,  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations.  1709  New  Yorli 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.  <6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $25.45. 

A.  Walter  Holan,  20  North  Wacker  JDrive, 
Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Holbein,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Ill  Powdermill  Road,  F5,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Ill  Powder- 
mill  Road,  F5,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 

D.  (6)  $9,500. 

A.  Michele  O'Donnell  Holbrook,  National 
Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp.,  Room  900,  10 
Lafayette  Square,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp., 
National  Fuel  Gas  Supply  Corp.,  National 
Fuel  Gas  Co..  Penn-York  Energy  Co.. 
Seneca  Resources  Corp. 

D.  (6)  $207.    E.  (9)  $827.96. 

A.  Niels  Holch.  the  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007  (for  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute). 

A.  Niels  Holch.  the  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  Inc.,  the  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007  (for  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute). 

A.  Niels  Holch,  the  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  ti  Co.  (for  Banneker  Associates), 
the  Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Marcus  A.  HoUabaugh.  Foley,  Lardner, 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  , 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association, 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Charlotte  HoUoman.  1220  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  Inc.,  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $329.45.    E.  (9)  $115.37. 

A.  Wendell  M.  Holloway.  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $2,490.    E.  (9)  $1,741.51. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$2,S00.    E.  (9)  $72.27. 
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A.  Moses  D.  Holmes,  Jr.,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,239.20.    E.  (9)  $56. 

A.  Peter  E.  Holmes,  General  Electric  Co. 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Holt  Cicatiello  Neiswanger  &  Ross. 
Inc.,  1441  Irving  Street,  Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  4 
World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  E.  Y.  Holt,  Jr.,  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Linwood  Holton,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Lois  Holwerda-Hoyt,  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association,  499  South  Capitol  Street 
SW.,  Suite  104,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Amercian  Osteopathic  Association,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  104,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Karen  C.  Hontz.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  920,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Management  Co..  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $672.    E.  (9)  $266.85. 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 1110  Spring  Street.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
20910). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  Miami  Conservancy  District.  38  East 
Monument  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  National  Association  for  Political 
Action  Committees,  1299  Woodside  Drive, 
McLean.  Va.  23102). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.,  1718  Young 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins.  1800  Massachu 
setts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  Telephone  and  Data  Systems,  Inc.,  79 
West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60603). 
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A.  William  B.  Hopkins,  P.O.  Box  13366, 
Roanoke.  Va.  24033. 

B.  Tulare  Lake  Water  Users  Committee. 
P.O.  Box  1206,  Corcoran,  Calif.  93212. 

D.  (6)  $7,432.50.     E.  (9)  $2,434.57. 

A.  Robert  Jack  Horn.  Detroit  Edison  Co.. 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co..  2000  Second 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)$358.     E.  (9)  $106.31. 

A.  Alison  Horton,  National  Audubon  Soci- 
ety, 645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  Sanford  D.  Horwitt,  5935  North  Fifth 
Road,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Friends  of  Animals,  11  West  60th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $4,666.66.    E.  (9)  $244.86. 

A.  William  J.  Hotes,  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp.,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.,  717  N.  Har- 
wood  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House,  1700  Old  Meadow 
Road,  Suite  100,  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road,  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Housley  Goldberg  &  Kantarian,  P.C., 
2301  M  Street  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Jack  W.  Houston,  315  West  Ponce  de 
Leon  Avenue,  Decatur.  Ga.  30031. 

B.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers, Inc.,  315  West  Ponce  de  Leon 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  639,  Decatur,  Ga.  30031. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $313.64. 

A.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $3,658. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten.  209  West  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs.  111.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co..  6850  South 
Harlem,  Argo  Post  Office,  Bedford  Park,  111. 
60501. 

A.  Howell  Corp.,  1010  Lamar,  Suite  1800. 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Donald  L.  Howell,  2835  First  City 
Tower.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins,  First  City  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002  (for  Slurry  Transport 
Association). 

D.  (6)  $131.25. 

A.  J.  William  Howell.  IBM,  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
Old  Orchard  Road,  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $2,045.10.    E.  (9)  $26.95. 

A.  James  P.  Howell,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,187.50. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 
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B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc..  Allstate 
Plaza.  Allstate  Plaza.  Northbrook.  111.  60062. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  Mary  Lynch  Howell,  Textron,  Inc.,  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Textron,  Inc.,  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$280. 

A.  Steven  K.  Howell,  lOlC  Lamar,  Suite 
1800,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Howell  Corp..  1010  Lamar,  Suite  1800. 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  John  B.  Howerton.  ASARCO  Inc.,  Suite 
209,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc..  120  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Joanne  Massey  Howes,  1220  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  Inc.,  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  No. 
303,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,537.    E.  (9)  $103.10. 

A.  Karl  T.  Hoyle,  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $241.60. 

A.  J.  S.  Hoyt,  Professional  Insurance 
Agents,  400  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents,  400 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Paul  R.  Huard,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hudson.  Creyke,  Koehler  &  Tacke. 
1744  R  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  James  P.  Purvis.  East  7404  Euclid 
Street,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.  (9)  $107.73 

A.  David  Emery  Hughes,  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  2211  Congress  Street. 
Portland,  Maine  04122. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  2211 
Congress  Street,  Portland,  Maine  04122. 

D.  (6) $100 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  &  Reed.  1201  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$8 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  &  Reed.  1201  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  The  American  Road. 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  &  Reed.  1201  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Hughes  Hubbard  &  Reed,  1201  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines,  3  Allen 
Center,  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Associatipn 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $989.20.     E.  (9)  $175.56. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr.,  1000  Mercantile 
Dallas  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

B.  Cornell  Oil  Co.,  5440  Harvest  Hill  Road. 
Suite  200.  Dallas,  Tex.  75230. 

A.  William  E.  Hughes.  Jr..  11  Hills 
Avenue,  East  Hampton,  Conn.  06424. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street.  Berlin.  Conn.  06037. 

A.  William  G.  Hughes.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Veterinarians,  Suite  836, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
ianarians.  Suite  836,  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $17.46. 

A.  Edward  L.  Huie,  Suite  415.  Wheaton 
Plaza  North,  Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

B.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, Suite  415,  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 

D.  (6)  $8,612.80.     E,  (9)  $1,785.40. 

A.  Cordell  W.  Hull,  497  Stockbridge 
Avenue,  Atherton,  Calif.  94025. 

B.  Bechtel  Group,  Inc..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  David  C.  Hull.  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America.  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38U2. 

A.  A.  Truman  Hunt,  Jr..  Mississippi  Petro- 
leum Council.  P.O.  Box  42.  Jackson,  Miss. 
39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$225.    E.  (9)  $859.27. 

A.  David  A.  Hunt,  Air-Conditioning  &  Re- 
frigeration Institution.  1815  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington,  Va.  22209.. 

B.  Air-Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tution. 1815  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $1,600. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt.  NL  Industries.  Inc., 
Suite  1009,  Connecticut  Building,  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  NL  Industries.  Inc..  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $3,222. 

A.  Harriet  Hunt-Burgess.  82  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

B.  The  Trust  for  Public  Land,  82  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

D.  (6)  $1,292.16.    E.  (9)  $2,324.41. 

A.  Harry  Hunter.  National  Association  of 
Convenience  Stores.  5201  Leesburg  Pike.  No. 
809,  3  Skyline  Place,  Falls  Church,  Va. 
22041. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores,  3  Skyline  Place.  No.  809.  5201  Lees- 
burg Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 
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A.  Michael  M.  Hunter.  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  William  J.  Hunter.  Jr..  1730  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  900,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Courthouse  Plaza 
Northeast,  Dayton,  Ohio  4S463. 

E.  (9)  $2,123.50. 

A.  Milton  F.  Huntington,  Maine  Petrole- 
um Association.  283  Water  Street,  Augusta, 
Maine  04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Hunton  &  Williams,  P.O.  Box  1535, 
Richmond,  Va.  23212. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,907.50.    E.  (9)  $258.13. 

A.  J.  James  Hur.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Adele  M.  Hurley.  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  206.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain,  201 
Davenport  Road,  Suite  201,  Toronto,  Ontar- 
io M5R  1H6  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $3,168.    E.  (9)  $382.88. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley.  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  No.  107.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley,  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  No.  107,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prise, 1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  107,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Geoffrey  B.  Hurwitz,  1899  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  807,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  Independence 
Mall  West,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $42.35. 

A.  Dewey  M.  Hutchins.  Jr..  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  343  State  Street, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $323. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr..  Volkswagen 
of  America,  Inc.,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
Suite  2450,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,  Warren,  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Randy  Huwa,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,600.01.    E.  (9)  $101.80. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute). 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  ASARCO). 


A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  Berett^i  Corp.) 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co..  The  Power  House  for  the 
Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)$430. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  General  Telephone  and  Electronics). 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  "20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  House  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
(for  Group  W.) 

D.  (6)$2a5. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America). 

D.  (6)  $112.50. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  HTB  Corp). 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Motorola). 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  it,  Co  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  the  National  Association  of  Homebuild- 
ers).  1 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  the  Quioxte  Corp). 

D.  (6)  $337.50 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  Republic  Airlines). 

D.  (6)  $5&25. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(forUSO.  Inc.). 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  Warner  Communications). 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Robert  D.  Hynes.  Jr..  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Inc.,  1825  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  2006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.,  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$500.     E.  (9)  $128.04. 

A.  Richard  H.  Ichord.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  201,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8100  Florissant 
Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 
D.  (6)  $262.50. 

A.  Richard  H.  Ichord.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  201,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Magnavox  Corp.,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Suite  820,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  Richard  H.  Ichord.  Room  400.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Ikejiri,  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  204,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1765  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
94115. 

D.  (6)  $3,729.60.    E.  (9)  $43.65. 

A.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc..  100  Church  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 10007. 

D.  (6)  $18,427.04.    E.  (9)  $18,427.04. 

A.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, 1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  701.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Independent  Producers  Group,  240 
Page  Court,  220  West  Douglas,  Wichita. 
Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)  $61,000.    E.  (9)  $81,344. 

A.  Independent  Telecommunications  Sup- 
pliers' Council.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $28,500.    E.  (9)  $13,787.03. 

A.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee, 1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  510,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $22,474.79.     E.  (9)  $22,474,79. 

A.  John  H.  Ingram,  American  Public 
Transit  Association,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Public  Transit  Associa- 
tion, 1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$474. 

A.  Andrea  L.  Innes,  Coal  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,187.50.    E.  (9)  $513.40. 

A.  Inter-American  Associates,  Inc..  1502 
27th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Government  of  Honduras. 
D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
590,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Education  and  Research  Association. 

D.  (6)  $35,730.09. 

A.  iHterlake,  Inc..  2015  Spring  Road.  Com- 
merce Plaza,  Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 

E.  (9)  $16,27«.73. 
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A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $22,337.29. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $34,895.56. 

A.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1530, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $57,558.81. 

A.  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  and 
Allied  Craftsmen,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $5,547.22. 

A.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson, Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $86,521.79.    E.  (9)  $86,521.79. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $22,344.41. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Charles  C.  Irions,  American  Movers 
Conference,  1117  North  19th  Street  (P.O. 
Box  9204),  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street  (P.O.  Box  9204),  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $7,653.76.    E.  (9)  $11,492.68. 

A.  ITEL  Corp.  Container  Division,  No.  2 
Embarcadero  Center.  24th  Floor.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94111. 

E.  (9)  $3,U11.24. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Ives,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Robert  A.  Jablon,  Spiegel  &  McDiar- 
mid,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority,  et  al.. 
609  South  Sixth  Street,  Fort  Pierce.  Fla. 
33450. 

A.  Benjamin  R.  Jackson.  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Norman  D.  Shutler,  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $4,100. 

A.  Carol  Jackson,  AFSCME,  1625  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mercer  L.  Jackson,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts,  Inc., 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts.  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $26.46. 

A.  Robert  S.  Jackson,  1133  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp..  1133  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $65,302.62. 


A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1828  L 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  St.  Associates,  Inc..  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Farmland  Industries,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence,  Kans. 
D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Margo  L.  James,  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $333.55. 

A.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,231.08.    E.  (9)  $2,231.08. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Jaquay,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Thomas  Destry  Jarvis,  529  Tennessee 
Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va.  22305. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,283.15.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Jerry  J.  Jasinowski,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Herbert  N.  Jasper,  415  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Teleconmiunlcations,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $21,634.62. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Jenckes.  Abbott  Laboratories, 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  808.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories.  Abbott  Park. 
North  Chicago,  111.  60064. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Jenkens  &  Gilchrist.  2200  First  Nation- 
al Bank  Building.  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians, P.O.  Box  61911.  Dallas,  Tex.  75261. 

E.  (9)  $19.15. 

A.  James  C.  Jennings,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Jennings,  Strouss  &  Salmon,  111  West 
Monroe,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85003. 

B.  Shamrock  Poods  Co..  2228  North  Black 
Canyon  Road.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85009. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen,  Florida  Petroleum 
Council,  a  division  of  API,  HI  N.  Gadsden 
Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Jensen.  Sanders  &  McConnell,  1200 
North  Main  Street,  Suite  900,  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.  92701  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  County  of  Orange.  10  Civic  Center 
Plaza,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)  $407. 

A.  Jensen,  Sanders  St  McConnell,  1200 
North  Main  Street,  Suite  900,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  92701  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Orange  County  Transportation  Com- 
mission, 1020  North  Broadway,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.    E.  (9)$363. 

A.  Jensen.  Sanders  St  McConnell,  1200 
North  Main  Street,  Suite  900,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  92701  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Santa  Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Co..  1900 
Bank  of  America  Tower,  1  City  Boulevard, 
Orange,  Calif.  92668. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  A.  W.  Jessup,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $2,156.11. 

A.  Guy  E.  Jester,  J.  S.  Alberici  Construc- 
tion Co..  2150  Klenlen  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63121. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Charles  E.  Joeckel,  Jr..  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
ander Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $8,894.40    E.  (9)  $2,368.01. 

A.  Ronald  P.  Johnsen.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
No.  303.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp..  20 
Montchanln  Road.  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

D.  (6)$175.    E.  (9)  $948.96. 

A.  Carl  T.  Johnson.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1104.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glas&  Works,  Coming,  N.Y. 
14831. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  David  H.  Johnson,  c/o  Mississippi  Pe- 
troleum Council,  a  Division  of  the-Amerlcan 
Petroleum  Institute,  P.O.  Box  42,  Jackson, 
Miss.  39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

A.  George  Dean  Johnson,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box 
5524.  220  North  Church  Street.  Suite  6. 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  29304. 

B.  MiUlken  &  Co..  P.O.  Box  1926,  Spartan- 
burg. S.C.  29304. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.    E.  (9)  $3,948.66. 

A.  Jess  Johnson.  Jr..  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  B.  Johnson,  c/o  Alabama  Petrole- 
um Council.  A  Division  of  API.  P.O.  Box 
4220.  Montgomery.  Ala.  36195. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,527.50.    E.  (9)  $1,478.80. 
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A.  Rady  A.  Johnson.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

D.  (6)$600. 

A.  Richard  W.  Johnson.  Jr..  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Box  43.  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  Headquarters.  Marine  Corps 
League,  933  North  Kenmore  Street.  Suite 
321.  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

A.  Richard  W.  Johnson.  Jr..  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Box  43,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Noncommissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA,  P.O.  Box  33610,  San  Antonio, 

D.  (6)  $3,097.26.    E.  (9)  $105.41. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)$125. 

A.  Johnson  Swanson  &  Barbee.  4700  First 
International  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75270. 

B.  Harbison  Ford.  Inc.,  Route  1,  Morris- 
ville.  Pa.  19067. 

D.  (6)  $367.50.    E.  (9)  $1,744.98. 

A.  William  L.  Johnson,  Consumers  Power 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  290,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co.,  212  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  David  A.  Johnston,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  D.  Johnston,  Industry-Govern- 
ment Relations,  GMC,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  4830.1. 

A.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $1,170. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Inc.,  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$65. 

A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  Si  Pogue.  1735  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Cities  Service  Build- 
ing. Tulsa.  Okla.  74102. 

D.  (6)  $1,344.    E.  <9)  $5.10. 

A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue,  1735  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  539  South  Main 
Street.  Pindley.  Ohio  45840. 

D.  (6)  $7,628. 

A.  Ernest  W.  Jones.  Jr.,  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gerald  Jones.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
810.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  James  E.  Jones.  Jr..  1110  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)$170.     E.  (9)$156. 

A.  James  E.  Jones.  Appalachian  Power 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  2021.  40  Franklin  Road  SW.. 
Roanoke.  Va.  24022. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co..  P.O.  Box  2021. 
40  Franklin  Road  SW..  Roanoke.  Va.  24022. 

A.  Jones.  Jones.  Bell.  Close  &  Brown.  700 
Valley  Bank  Plaza.  300  South  Fourth 
Street.  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  89101. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Courthouse  Plaza 
Northeast,  Dayton,  Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $1,746.19.    E.  (9)  $737.77. 

A.  Norvlll  Jones,  1620  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co..  6601  West  Broad 
Street.  Richmond,  Va.  23261. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Randall  T.  Jones.  1030  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $825.    E.(9)  $49.75. 

A.  Theodore  L.  Jones.  1140  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Jackson 
and  LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $12,518.84. 

A.  De  Soto  Jordan,  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$176.     E.  (9)  $74.77. 

A.  James  V.  Jordan  III,  P.O.  Box  2563. 
Birmingham.  Ala.  35202 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

A.  Jeffery  H.  Joseph,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,365.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Ellen  Josephson.  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association,  1625  K  Street 
NW..  Eighth  floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation. 1625  K  Street,  NW.,  Eighth  floor. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $15.90. 

A.  Robert  E.  Juliano,  Hotel  Employees  & 
Restaurant  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO.  1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  450, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hotel  Employees  <fc  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  120 
East  Fourth  Street,  Suite  1300,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $9,999,96.    E.  (9)  $2,615.61. 

A.  Byron  E.  Kabot,  International  Paper 
Co.,  77  West  45th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  77  West  45th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)  $778.17. 

A.  Geza  Kadar,  Jr.,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C:  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.: 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  H.  Richard  Kahler,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  925.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  111.  61629. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $3,820.46. 

A.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp..  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  520.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Geza  Kadar,  Jr..  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY..  32 
South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley.  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  City  of  Minneapolis).  1775  Pennsylva 
nia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm,  Foley.  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for:  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America).  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley,  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for:  VGS  Corporation  (Southland  Oil  Co.)). 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm,  Foley,  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Donald  J.  Kaniewski,  Laborers'  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America.  AFL- 
CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,747.49    E.  (9)  $66.40. 

A.  Charles  W.  Karcher,  Room  850  Mid- 
land Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Fred  O.  Karem,  Shuffett,  Kenton. 
Curry  &  Karem.  109  North  Mill  Street.  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  40507-1158. 

B.  Lincoln  Property  Co.,  1500  East  Tropi- 
cauia  Avenue.  Suite  216.  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
89109. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Fred  O.  Karem,  Shuffett,  Kenton, 
Curry  &  Karem,  109  North  Mill  Street,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  40507-1158. 

B.  National  Multi-Housing  Council,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  285  North,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth  102  West  Boca  Raton 
Road.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85023. 

B.  Archer  Daniels,  Midland  Co.  Decataur. 
Iowa. 

D.  (6)  $3,700. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth,  102  West  Boca  Raton 
Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  85023. 

B.  ,KBS  Associates,  Inc..  Suite  4400.  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza,  Washington  D.C.  20024. 

E.  (9)  $910.23. 
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A.  Maryann  M.  Kaswell.  Suite  1200.  1300 
North  17th  Street..  Arlington.  Va..  22209. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association. 
Suite  1200.  1300  North  17th  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $552.06. 

A.  Patricia  Louise  Katson.  905*  St.  Ste- 
phens Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22305. 

B.  Liberty  Lobby,  300  Independence 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,250. 

A.  Howard  C  Katz,  Coffee,  Sugar  & 
Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc..  4  World  Trade 
Center.  Eighth  Floor,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center,  Eighth  Floor,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  Katz,  Satellite  Business 
Systems,  8283  Greensboro  Drive,  McLean. 
Va. 

B.  Satellite  Business  Systems,  8283 
Greensboro  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $72.17. 

A.  Linda  E.  Katz,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $964.29.    E.  (9)  $415.95. 

A.  Everett  E.  Kavanaugh,  Cosmetic,  Toi- 
letry &  Fragrance  Association.  Inc.,  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  2005. 

A.  Kaye,  Scholer,  Piermaui,  Hays  &  Han- 
dler, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  1150,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  2030  Dow  Center, 
Midland,  Mich.  48640. 

D.  (6)  $343.75    E.  (9)  $465.83. 

A.  Kaye,  Scholer,  Pierman,  Hays  &  Han- 
dler, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  1150,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Elsevier  Science  Publishers,  BV.  Over- 
schiestratt  55-57,  1061  NH— Amsterdam; 
Slotervaart,  The  Netherlands. 

D.  (6)  $1,176.25. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  725  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
P.O.  Box  28328,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $35. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  Superior  OU  Co.,  555 
South  Flower  Street.  Suite  4750,  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.  90071. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co..  555  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Teresa  A.  Keefe.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,861.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Vicki  R.  Keenan.  5597  Seminary  Road, 
Apt.  1907-S.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041.. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  1  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  A.  Keene,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Robert  C  Keeney,  North  Washington 
at  Madison.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 
D.  (6)  $927.34.    E.  (9)  $67.55. 

A.  Jefferson  D.  Keith.  8150  Leesburg  Pike, 
No.  1100.  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association.  8150 
Leesburg  Pike,  No.  1100,  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  John  G.  Keller,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  B.  Kelley.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Avco  Corp..  1275  King  Street,  Green- 
wich. Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Ty  Kelley.  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1417-D49, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria, 
Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  .Stephen  S.  Kellner.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $958.    E.  (9)  $1,228.92. 

A.  Brian  F.  Kelly,  1211  Corwiecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

A.  Ernest  B.  Kelly  III,  SateUite  Television 
Corp.,  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $528.27. 

A.  Harold  V.  KeUy,  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Mark  L.  Kemmer.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,124.42. 

A.  James  B.  Kenin,  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  404,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Antaeus  Enterprises,  59  Gary  Road, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06903. 

D.  (6)  $1,437.50.    E.  (9)  $41.35. 

A.  Ann  Kenkel,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
801,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,750. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Kennebeck.  Volkswagen  of 
America,  Inc..  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite 
2450.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,  Warren.  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney.  Jr..  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

A.  Peter  B.  Kenney.  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co..  Inc..  1825  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  1825  K 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $161.74. 

A.  Brendan  Kenny,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent.  Kent  &  O'Connor. 
Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  No.  300. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Supply  Association.  221 
North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  III.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $3,207.09.    E.  (9)  $710.77. 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent.  Kent  St  O'Connor. 
Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  No.  300. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
1165  North  Clark.  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $1,186.25.    E.  (9)  $403.35. 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent,  Kent  &  O'Connor. 
Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  No.  300. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seniorcenters  of  America,  2640  Peerless 
Road  NW.,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311. 

D.  (6)  $2,025.    E.  (9)  $728.87. 

A.  Paul  A.  Kerschner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Ass<x:iation-American  Ass(x;iation 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $726.92.    E.  (9)  $35.85. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ketchel,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20005-3299. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20005-3299. 

A.  Earline  A.  Keyser,  7352  Lee  Highway. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22046. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  F.  Kibben.  200  Park  Avenue. 
No.  2222.  New  York,  N.Y.  10166.  " 

A.  Maryann  Kilduff,  923  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $321.52. 

A.  Margaret  A.  Kimball.  Route  1.  Box 
UA,  Bealeton,  Va.  22712. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Roberta  D.  Kimball.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  401  North  Lake 
Street.  Neenah.  Wis.  54956. 

E.  (9)  $357.30. 

A.  Richard  H.  Kimberly,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp..  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  2200. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 
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B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  401  North  Lake 
Street.  Neenah,  WU.  549S6. 
D.  (6)  $101.50.    E.  (9)  $286.10. 

A.  Gene  Kimmelman.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2500. 

A.  Charles  L.  King,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$180.    E.  (9)$110. 

A.  Edward  H.  King,  Walgreen  Co.,  200 
Wilmot  Road,  Deerfield,  111.  60015. 

B.  Walgreen  Co.,  200  Wilmot  Road.  Deer- 
field.  111.  60015. 

A.  G.  Jack  King,  US  Air,  Inc.,  Washington 
National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  US  Air,  Inc.,  Washington  National  Air- 
port. Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Rufus  King.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amusement  Device  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 2300  East  Devon  Avenue.  Suite 
221.  Des  Plaines.  III.  60018. 

A.  King  &  Spalding.  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.    E.  (9)  $33.58. 

A.  King  <fe  Spalding.  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  1875  Eye  Street 
NW..  Suite  470.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $150,000.    E.  (9)  $9,935.18. 

A.  W.  Russell  King.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  No.  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Pieeport-McMoRan,  Inc.,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Roger  P.  Kingsley,  10801  RockviUe 
Pike,  Rockville,  Md.  20852-9979. 

B.  American  Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association,  10801  Rockville  Pike,  Rockville, 
Md.  20852-9979. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Francis  L.  Kinney,  76  Pheasant  Run, 
Newlngton.  Conn.  06111. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn.  06037. 

A.  Janie  A.  Kinney.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  408.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Klrby  &  GlUick,  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Bus  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  308,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Kirby  &  Gillick.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Suite  303,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communities  for  an  Effective  Air 
Transportation  System,  600  Maryland 
Avenue  SW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Kirby  &  Gillick.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW.,  Suite  303.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park.  Pla.  32790. 
D.  (6)  $7,400.    E.  (9)  $164. 

A.  Kirbj"  &  Gillick,  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  604.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $119. 

A.  Alan  G.  Kirk  11,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20068. 

D.  (6)  $5.26. 

A.  John  R.  Kirk.  Bingham.  Dsna  & 
Gould,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  KIrkland  &  Eljis,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, 11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive.  Reston. 
Va.  22090. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  KirkpBtrick.  Lockhart,  Hill,  Christo- 
pher Si  PhDllps.  1900  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Columbia  Pictures  Industries.  Inc..  711 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $306. 

A.  Sally  Ann  Kirkpatrick,  Alliance  of 
American  Insurers,  1110  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)$588.    E.  (9)$143. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  No.  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $135.72. 

A.  Saul  B.  Klaman,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $1,S99.99. 

A.  Catherine  B.  Klarfeld.  Foley,  Lardner, 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association, 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  Association  of 
American  Publishers,  2005  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc.,  2005  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Kline,  Knopf  &  Wojdak,  Inc.,  Ill  State 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway,  Parsippany.  N.J.  07054. 

A.  Kline,  Knopf  &  Wojdak,  Inc.,  HI  State 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101. 

B.  The  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
3300  Henry  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19129. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $1,894.51. 

A.  Richard  A.  Kline,  650  Independence 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


B.  Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  & 
Gas  Producers,  650  Independence  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,629. 

A.  William  Klinefelter,  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite 
706,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,452.45. 

A.  James  E.  Kneale.  2335  South  Meade 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  551,  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.  91520. 

D.  (6)  $580.    E.  (9)  $271.41. 

A.  Peter  E.  Knight,  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611, 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $243..'">0. 

A.  Daniel  F.  Knise,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Mary  G.  Knopke,  P.O.  Box  53369, 
Temple  Heights  Station.  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  American  Humane  Association.  9725 
East  Hampden,  Denver,  Colo.  80231. 

D.  (6)  $7,749.99. 

A.  John  C.  Knott,  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad  Co.,  6800  Powderhouse  Road. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co.,  176 
East  Fifth  Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $218.94.    E.  (9)  $761.94. 

A.  Robert  L.  Knous.  Jr.,  Colorado  Ski 
Country  USA,  1410  Grant  Street,  Suite  A- 
201,  Denver  Colo.  80203. 

B.  Colorado  Ski  Country  USA. 

A.  C.  Neal  Knox,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,575. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Kobell.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operative 
Union  of  America,  Denver.  Colo.  80251;  1012 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,975.40    E.  (9)  $226.51. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $137.50. 

A.  Stanley  E.  Kolbe,  Jr..  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Michael  S.  Koleda.  National  Council  on 
Synthetic  Fuels  Production.  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  960,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production,  1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  960. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Kris  J.  Kolesnik,  Conservatives  Against 
Liberal  Legislation,  5707  Seminary  Road. 
No.  308,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  Conservatives  Against  Liberal  Legisla- 
tion, 5707  Seminary  Road,  No.  308.  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22041. 

A.  Nicholas  Kominus,  1001  Cdnnecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,220.63. 

A.  Stephen  Koplan.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,658.    E.  (9)  $192.54. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Kopp.  1120  20th  Street, 
Suite  600  S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $416. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  Suite  800.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
706,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,452.45 

A.  Jeanne  P.  Kowalski.  Southern  Pacific 
Communications  Co.,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D,  (6)  $3,440.    E.  (9)  $352.67. 

A.  E.  J.  Krabacher.  Cincinnati  Milacron 
Inc.,  4701  Marburg  Avenue,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45209. 

B.  Cincinnati  Milacron,  Inc.,  4701  Mar- 
burg Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45209. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.    E.  (9)  $610. 

A.  Mylio  S.  Kraja,  The  American  Legion. 
1608  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $10,338.    E.  (9)  $471.55. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Krajewski.  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  No.  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $11.50. 

A.  Amos  Kramer.  Kansas  Petroleum 
Council.  14  K.  Merchants  Bank.  Topeka. 
Kans.  66612. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street.  Northwest.  Washington.  D.C,  20037. 

D.  (6)  $583.75.    E.  (9)  $557. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Kramer  III,  The  Power 
House,  3255  Grace  Street  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  HTB  Corp.). 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  301,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Industrial  Council.  Realtors  Build- 
ing, 3d  Floor,  306  Gay  Street,  Nashville, 
Term.  37219. 


D.  (6)$750. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus,  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Ufe  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Raymond  R.  Krause,  TRW  Inc.,  Suite 
2700,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  The  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
clrmati,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $5,994.92. 

A.  James  S.  Krzymlnski,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Kucera,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, No.  1000,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc.. 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  No.  1000.  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  Aerospace  Industries 
Association,  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $14,210. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Kuhn,  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,062.51.     E.  (9)  $163.63. 

A.  Daniel  M.  Kush,  CertainTeed  Corp.. 
1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CertainTeed  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  860. 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19482. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $65. 

A.  E.  J.  Kushan.  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
munications Co.,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $5.50. 

A.  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  1200  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $19,329.64. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,873.    E.  (9)  $5,563. 

A.  Phillip  Ray  Lackey,  823  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Masonry  Institute.  823 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,246. 

A.  Walter  B.  Laessig,  1115  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  6,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment TrusU,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,760.     E.  (9)  $28. 


A.  Sandra  L.  LaFevre.  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance Cos..  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Co..  One  Nation- 
wide Plaza.  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6) $500. 

A.  Sarah  M.  Laird,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  Slates,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,970.     E.  (9)  $95. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Robert  Lamb.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $305.35. 

A.  David  F.  Lambert  III,  Automotive  Oc- 
cupant Protection  Association,  2001  Jeff 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  1101,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Automotive  Occupant  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, 2001  Jeff  Davis  Highway,  Suite 
1101,  Ariington,  VA.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert,  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  1030  15th  Street  NW. 
Suite  964.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  964.  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  C.  Peter  Lambos.  Lambos.  Flynn, 
Nyland  &  Giardino.  29  Broadway.  Ninth 
Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New  York,  Shipping  Association,  Inc.. 
80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Stephen  K.  Xjambright,  One  Busch 
Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63118. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc..  One 
Busch  Place,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  53118. 

A.  Lamon,  Elrod  &  Harkleroad.  P.C,  229 
Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Suite  2500,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30043. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension  Con- 
sultants and  Administrators.  Inc..  Three 
Piedmont  Center.  Suite  300,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30305. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley.  United  Transportation 
Union,  400  First  Street  NW..  Suite  704. 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  Tirst 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen.  Singman  &  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors and  Publishers,  One  Lincoln  Plaza, 
6th  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen.  Singman  &  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  to  Preserve  the  Patent  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals,  c/o 
Sidney  Neuman.  77  West  Washington 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60625. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen.  Singman  &  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Creative  Artists,  Libraries, 
and  Museums.  250  West  57th  Street.  Suite 
626.  New  York.  NY.  10019. 
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A.  Landis,  Cohen,  Singtnan  &  Rauh,  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NFL  Players  Association.  1300  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  Geothermal  Re- 
sources International,  Inc.,  510  North 
Edison  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International. 
Inc.,  Suite  200.  545  Middlefield  Road,  Menlo 
Park.  Calif.  94025. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $4.20. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson,  '^.C,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  ol  Baltimore,  Mayor  William 
Donald  Schaefer.  250  City  Hall,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21202. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson,  P.C,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  for  Rural  Housing  and  Devel- 
opment, 1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  400S. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson,  P.C,  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  400S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Leased  Housing  Association. 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  400S,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Laurence  F.  Lane,  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  770. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$975.    E.  (9)$38. 

A.  Robin  W.  Lanier,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Wayne  R.  LaPierre,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$925.    E.  (9)  $346.27. 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  8001  Braddock  Road. 
Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $9.50. 

A.  James  LaSala,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  LaSalle  National  Bank,  135  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60690. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Laser,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  Potomac  Division. 
American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Palls  Church,  Va.  22047. 


B.  Potomac  Division,  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Palls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Latham,  Watkins,  and  Hills,  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Wilshire  Terrace  Cooperative  Housing 
Corp..  10375  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.  90024. 

D.  (6)  $2,175.    E.  (9)  $70.80. 

A.  Louis  P.  Laun,  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Kathryn  M.  Lavriha.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2412,    E.  (9)$27. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  <6)$415. 

A.  Henry  J.  Lawrence.  Jr.,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee.  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $8,128.91. 

A.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres  and 
Producers.  Inc.,  226  West  47th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.<6)  33,771.     E.  (9)  $  28,071. 

A.  League  To  Save  Lake  Tahoe,  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  10110,  South 
Lake  Tahoe.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $  9.000.    E.  (9)  $728. 

A.  John  I.  Le  Berre.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chemical  Corp.,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$125.    E(9)$50. 

A.  Kerley  LeBoeuf,  National  Association 
of  Convenience  Stores,  3  Skyline  Place,  No. 
809.  5201  Leesburg  Pike,  Palls  Church,  Va. 
22041. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores,  3  Skyline  Place,  No.  809,  5201  Lees- 
burg Pike.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

A.  Leboeuf,  Lamb.  Leiby  &  MacRae.  140 
Broadway.  New  York.  NY.;  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Underwriters  at  Lloyd's.  London,  c/o 
Wm.  G.  Hockensmith.  409  McClure  Build- 
ing, Frankfort.  Ky.  40601:  c/o  John  Smith. 
Lord.  Bissell  &.  Brock,  115  South  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Anne  Hall  LeClair.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.(6)$700.     E.  (9)  $110.56 


A.  Robert  P.  Lederer.  230  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Richard  A.  Legatshi.  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  No.  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association. 
1050  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Caroline  Mills  LeGette,  215  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3500. 

A.  Joanna  S.  Lehane.  1120  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  333,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association.  1120  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
333.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$20.    E.  (9)  $24.31. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2038  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American   Dental    Assistants   Associa- 
•  tion.   666   North   Lake  Shore   Drive.   Suite 

1130.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $61.25.     E.  (9)$49. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 
Chartered,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Clorox  Co..  1221  Broadway.  Oak 
land.  Calif.  94612. 

A  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers. 
450  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $3,390.25.     E.  (9)  $3,573.22. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fireman's  Fund  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  1600  Los  Gamos  Road.  San  Rafael. 
Calif.  94911. 

D.  (6)  $2,480.50.     E.  (9)  $2,236.86. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley,  Chartered.  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fred  T.  and  Cenus  N.  Franzia;  John  G. 
and  Mary  L.  Franzia:  and  Joseph  and  Mari- 
lyn L.  Franzia.  P.O.  Box  1581,  Whittier, 
Calif.  90609. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $60  (estimated). 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,781.25.     E.  (9)  $1,539.87. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 
Chartered.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs, 
Chartered,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 
Chartered.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  &  Jacobs, 
Chartered,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  1018 
West  Peachtree  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30309. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 
Chartered,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whey  Products  Institute.  130  North 
Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Leitzinger,  900  Fourth 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co.,  900  Fourth 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

E.  (9)  $258.22. 

A.  Gilbert  A.  LeKander.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont.  59701;  Washington  Water 
Power  Co..  P.O.  Box  3727.  Spokane.  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Lynette  B.  Lenard.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $125.    E.  (9)  $62.50. 

A.  Edward  A.  Lenz,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C:  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.: 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr.,  the  Coca-Cola  Co., 
P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $191.    E.  (9)  $424.56. 

A.  Kaye  C.  Leonard.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  510.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3591.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $187. 

A.  Lloyd  J.  Leonard,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,962.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Charles  Leppert.  Jr..  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  301  East 
Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $5.34. 

A.  Dale  Lestina,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $2,239.20.    E.  (9)  $291.12. 

A.  Ernest  M.  LeSueur.  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer 
ica.  1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del 
19899. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AIRCO.  Inc.,  85  Chestnut  Ridge  Road 
Montvale,  N.J.  07645. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symingrton,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1001.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co..  1  FMrst  Na- 
tional Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $171.86. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Don  Langenegger;  Representative  of 
Estate  of  Blanca  Rosa  Langenegger;  14824 
Bothell  NE.:  Apartment  262:  Seattle.  Wash. 
98155. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 
tals (NCCH),  1735  I  Street  NW..  Suite  710. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$340. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Upper  Humboldt  River  Water  Users  As- 
sociation; c/o  Box  380;  Elko.  Nev.  89801. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)$45. 

A.  Robert  J.  Levering.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association.  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.(9)  $65.03. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroad  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1050  17t.h  Street  NW., 
Suite  701,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion. 1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  701.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Barbara  W.  Levine,  American  Public 
Health  Association,  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Public  Health  Association, 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,287.    E.  (9)  $1,387. 

A.  Harry  LeVlne.  Jr..  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)$115. 

A.  Roger  N.  Levy.  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America.  Inc..  1120  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc..  100  Church  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $11,919.26. 

A.  David  Lewis.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 


B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Albert  A.  Bucar.  395  Orchard  Street.  Anti- 
och.  111.  60002. 

D.  (6)  $74.50.    E.  (9)  $171.01. 

A.  E.  David  Lewis.  Jr..  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers.  Inc..  1401  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  205.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers. 
Inc..  1401  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  205.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$175.    E.  (9)$290. 

A.  Michael  R.  Lewis.  International  Long- 
shoremen's &  Warehousemen's  Union.  1133 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  640.  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union.  1188  Franklin  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94109. 

D.  (6)  $8,529.50.     E.  (9)  $1,382.53. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  ujO.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp..  350 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Bank  of  Detroit.  P.O.  Box  116. 
Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Seattle  First  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box 
3586,  Seattle.  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)$400. 

A.  John  P.  Leyden.  Public  Employee  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  308,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  308,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,567.97 

A.  Wm.  J.  Lhota,  301  Cleveland  Ave..  SW.. 
Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

B.  Ohio  Power  Co..  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW..  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

D.  (6)  $763.55.    E.  (9)  $1,361.96. 

A.  Herbert  Llebenson.  National  Small 
Business  Association.  1604  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Small  Business  -Association 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  5.625. 

A.  Herbert  Liebenson,  Small  Business  Leg 
islative  Council,  1604  K  Street  NW.,  Wash 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

A.  William  C  Lienesch,  238  10th  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation, 1701  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $856.55.     E.  (9)  $16.40 

A.  Edward  J.  Lincoln.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  James  P.  Linse.  United  Airlines,  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  607.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 
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B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chica- 
go. 111.  60666. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Linton,  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ambassador  Bridge  Co..  P.O.  Box  447, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

D.  <6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Pollution  Control  Financing 
Agencies.  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  de  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co.,  101 
West  Second  Street,  Ashland,  Wis.  54806. 

D.  (6)  $398. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  St.  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Madison  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  100 
North  Fairchild  Street.  Box  12313.  Madison. 
Wis.  53701. 

D.  (6)  $884. 

A.  Linton,  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago.  100  East  Erie  Street.  Chi- 
cago. III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $4,762. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Urban  Flood 
Management  Agencies.  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northern  States  Power  Co..  100  North 
Barstow  Street.  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  54701. 

D.  (6)  $1,196. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation. 
Transportation  Building.  Salem.  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Illinois.  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtion.  2300  S.  Dirksen  Parkway.  Spring- 
field. 111.  62764. 

D.  (6)  $6,583. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Illinois.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Division  of  Water  Resources. 
2300  S.  Dirksen  Parkway,  Springfield,  111. 
62764. 

D.  (6)  $3,688. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Superior  Water.  Light  &  Power  Co.. 
1230  Tower  Avenue.  Superior.  Wis.  54880. 

D.  (6) $239. 


A.  Linton  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co..  231  West 
Michigan.' Milwaukee.'  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $3,881.    E.  (9)  $70.78. 

A.  Linton  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co..  Madison. 
Wis.  53701. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Linton  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  700.  Oreen  Bay.  Wis.  54305. 

D.  (6)  $1,605. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Linton,  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California).  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Robert  G.  Litschert.  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute, nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $449.95. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Little.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Charles  B.  Little  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  No.  603.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  UBA.  Inc..  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.. 
Suite  603.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  William  F.  Little.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $362.50.    E.  (9)  $392.30. 

A.  Roy  Llttlefield.  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, liic.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $155. 

A.  David  A.  Litvin.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp..  Ten  Stamford  Forum, 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $109.39. 

A.  E.  F.  Livaudais.  Jr..  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071, 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $13.88. 

A.  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  301 
East  Armour  Boulevard.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
64111. 

E.  (9)  $7,934.89. 

A.  H.  Richard  Lloyd,  Jr.,  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005-3299. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005-3299. 

A.  Jackie  Lloyd.  P.O.  Box  943,  3240  White- 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina.  Calif.  91793. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  610. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,487.87. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd.  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White- 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina.  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Hughes  Helicopters.  Inc..  Centinela  and 
Teale  StreeU.  Building  1.  M/S  T-243. 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,487.18. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd.  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White- 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina.  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Commuter  Airline  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,487.18 

A.  Jim  Uoyd.  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina.  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.  1000  Wilson.  Suite 
2300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $1,487.18 

A.  Jim  Uoyd.  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White 
birch  Drive,  West  Covina,  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Wien  Air  Alaska.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,325.    E.  (9)  $1,487.18 

A.  Lobel.  Novins  &  Lamont.  1523  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  $2,257.     E.  (9)  $254.14. 

A.  Harold  D.  Loden.  American  Seed  Trade 
Association.  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Suite 
964.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  964,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Sheldon  I.  London,  1725 
DeSales  Street  NW.,  Suite  401,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 117  East  Palatine  Road,  Palatine, 
111.  60067. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Nira  Hardon  Long.  Smothers  Douple  & 
Long.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  880  South. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90012. 

D.  (6)  $6,744.13. 

A.  Robert  W.  Long,  American  Mining  Con 
gress,  1920  N  Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Wash 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $34.62.    E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Long.  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp.,  299  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10171. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $153. 

A.  John  H.  Loruiquist,  Jr..  Manville  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Manville  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108.  Denver. 
Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $100.  E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Bituminous  Contractors. 
2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  JX)omis.  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Classroom  Publishers  Association.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
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A.  Loomis.  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association.  59 
East  Main  Street.  Moorestown.  N.J.  08057. 

A.  loomis.  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2p006. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association. 
1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Textile  Rental  Services  Association  of 
America.  1250  Hallandale  Beach  Boulevard. 
Hallandale.  Fla.  33009. 

A.  Susan  J.  Loomis.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord.  25  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $99.89. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree.  50  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York,  N..Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch.  P.C,  Losch  &  DePuy. 
1716  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.  et.  al 
D.  (6)  $17,500.    E.  (9)  $2,846.21. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch.  P.C.  Losch  &  DePuy. 
1716  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Pelican  Terminal  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  937. 
Melville.  N.Y.  11747.  and  Port  of  Galveston 
(Galveston  Wharves).  P.O.  Box  328.  Galves- 
ton. Tex.  77550. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $2,354.80. 

A.  Claudia  J.  Louis.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  F.  Lovett.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lovett.  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorporation,  1200  North- 
western Bank  Building,  Miiuieapolls,  Minn. 
55480 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,361. 

A.  Mathew  A.  Low,  1607  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Norman  D.  Shutler.  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,900. 

A.  William  C.  Lowrey.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  SheU  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrie.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Bankers  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Donald  C.  Lubick.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Talisman  Fund.  330  Washington  Street. 
Suite  610.  Marina  Del  Rey.  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)  $3,215.    E.  (9)  $1,365. 

A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  E>etroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,210.61. 

A.  William  F.  Ludlam.  Sr..  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration.  P.O. 
Box  5282.  Virginia  Beach.  Va.  23455. 

B.  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration Licensees  Association.  P.O.  Box 
10.  Cocoa  Beach.  Fla.  32931. 

E.  (9)  $492. 

A.    Lumbermens    Mutual    Casualty    Co.. 
Long  Grove,  111.  60049. 
E.  (9)  $2,770. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lurch,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lund.  Levin  &,  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  406,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $35.23. 

A.  Lund.  Levin  &  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Product  Liability  Council.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue.  Suite  920,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $6.67. 

A.  Lund.  Levin  St  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  Two 
North  9th  Street,  Allentown.  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  $2,240.    E.  (9)  $238.11 

A.  Edward  Lyle.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  To  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $950.48. 

A.  Timothy  Lynch,  American  Natural  Re- 
sources Co..  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  500, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Resources  Co..  One 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)$420.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Joseph  Macaulay,  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Timothy  C.  MacCarthy.  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  U.S..  Inc.. 
1900  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  Inc..  300  New  Center  Build- 
ing. Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $1,850. 

A.  Russell  MacCleery.  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$20. 


A.  Jack  A.  MacDonald,  National  Council 
of  Health  Centers.  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Council  of  Health  Centers. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $975.    E.  (9)  $47.85. 

A.  James  E.  Mack.  National  Confectioners 
Association.  5101  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Suite 
506.  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $23,462.50.     E.  (9)  $5,341.40. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  Peanut  Butter  &  Nut 
Processors  Association.  5101  Wisconsin 
Avenue.  Suite  504.  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Peanut  Butter  &  Nut  Processors  Asso- 
ciation. 5101  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite  504. 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $15,999.98.    E.  (9)  $16,784.57. 

A.  James  H.  Mack.  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $10,989.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  John  P.  Mackey.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in 
Defense  of  Ufe.  Inc..  605  14th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Life. 
Inc..  150  East  35th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  $11,660.    E.<9)  $3,929.47. 

A.  W.  Terry  Maguire,  American  Newspa- 
per Publishers  Association.  Box  17407. 
Dulles  International  Airport.  Washington. 
D.C.  20041. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, Box  17407.  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, Washington,  DC.  20041. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  David  L.  Mahan.  DGA  International. 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for 
Airbus  Industrie.  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty. 
31700  Blagnac.  France). 

D. '6)  $1,425. 

A.  David  L.  Mahan.  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  So- 
freavla.  75  rue  la  Boetie.  Paris  8eme. 
France). 

A.  Thomas  D.  Maher.  Investment  Compa- 
ny Institute,  1775  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $79.12 

A.  John  F.  Mahoney,  American  Medical 
Association.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Deart>om  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,015.    E.  (9)  $32.50. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  Chemical  Corp..  900 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  F.  Anthony  Maio.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh     &     Jacobs.     1775     Pennsylvania 
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Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53202. 

A.  Andre  Malsonpierre,  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  David  L.  Mallino,  United  Steel  workers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,452.45. 

A.  J.  Wilson  Malloy,  Jr.,  Eastman  Chemi- 
cal Products,  Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E^tman  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  431,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

D.  (6)$700.    E.  (9)$36. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Malone,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Barry  L.  Matter,  Suite  900,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  JTW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $2,703.75.    E.  (9)  $39.25. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.99.    E.  (9)  $67.10. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Pacific  International,  Inc., 
700  South  Flower  Street,  Suite  1400,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $437,50, 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CSL  Energy  Control,  Inc.,  2049  Century 
Park  East,  No.  800,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90067. 

D.  (6)  $11,125. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  GATX  Corp.,  120  South  Riverside 
Plaza.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $11,112.50. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Telephone  Co.  of  California, 
100  Wilshire  Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  889,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $4,437.50.    E.  (9)  $21.80. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  IBAR.  626  Wilshire  Boulevard,  No.  416, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $7,900. 


B.  Luz  International,  Ltd.,  110  Burlingame 
Avenue,  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010. 
D.  (6)  $775. 

A.  Ma«att.  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  IJOO  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magana,  Cathcart,  McCarthy  &  Pierry, 
301  North  Avalon  Boulevard,  Wilmington, 
Calif.  90744;  and  Industrial  Union  of  Marine 
&  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  Local  9,  340  North  Broad  Avenue,  V/il- 
mington,  Calif.  90744. 

D.  (6)  $1,543.75. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Timney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Music  Corp.  of  America,  Inc.,  100  Uni- 
versal City  Plaza,  Universal  City,*  Calif. 
91608. 

D.  (6)  $4,212.50. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1800  Century  Park 
East,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $13,537.50. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Turuiey,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1120 
20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  S-700,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)  $4,987.50. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Penncorp.  Financial.  Inc..  3130  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $5,750. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  12788,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77017. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $0.40. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  IJOO  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  20th  Century  Fox  Film  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
900,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213. 

D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  Machester  Associates,  Ltd..  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  No.  1010.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  560  Sylvan 
Avenue,  P,0.  Box  1606,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.  07632. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)$515. 

A.  Forbes  Mann,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1004.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  1525  Elm  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$20. 


B.  Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1030  15th  Street  NW..  No.  1100. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A.  Cynthia  A.  Mansfield.  600  Maryland 
Avenue  SW.,  Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  GPU  Service  Corp.,  100  Interpace  Park- 
way, Parsippany,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $2,943.45.     E.  (9)  $463.67. 

A.  Armand  G.  Manson,  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Bell  Aerospace  Textron.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,760. 

A.  Manufacturers  of  Emission  Controls 
Association,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1104. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $3,425,55. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

A.  March   for  Life,   Inc.,   P.O.   Box   2950. 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 
D.  (6)  $15,661.21.    E.  (9)  $23,771.91. 

A.  Charles  T.  Marck,  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700  South,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Maritime  Institute  for  Research  and 
Industrial  Development,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Richard  Mark,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Place,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000,02. 

A.  E.  Vernon  Markham  III,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Stephens  Overseas  Services,  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $27. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Markley,  P.O.  Box  3518, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

B.  Chugach  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  3518,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  John  Martin,  307  West  Nevada,  Urbana, 
111.  61801. 

B.  Central  States  Resource  Center,  P.O. 
Box  577,  Urbana,  111.  61801. 

D.  (6)  $2,875, 

A.  Howard  Marlowe.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $17,083.65.    E.  (9)  $495.94. 

A.  C.  Travis  Marshall,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500,     E.  (9)  $29.74. 
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A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  &  A.  Ted  R.  Mannen,  Health  Industry  Man-  A.  '  David  O.  Martin  Kimberly-Clark 
o  .'}"1^'„^??*'  ^^*  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  ufacturers  Association.  1030  15th  Street  Corp.,  North  Lake  Street.  Neenah  Wis 
Suite  200,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20036.  NW.,  No.  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  54956 


B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  North  Lake 
Street,  Neenah,  Wis.  54956. 

A.  John  B.  Martin,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20049 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D,  (6)  $807.70.    E.  (9)  $19.05. 

A.  John  M.  Martin,  Jr.,  6909  Fort  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6) $100. 

A.  Katherine  E.  Martin,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,059.37.    E.  (9)  $233.02. 

A.  Larry  K.  Martin,  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Inc.,  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin.  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Reynaldo  L.  Martinez.  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  3333  Quebec  Street.  Suite 
7800.  Denver.  Color.  80207. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,111.    E.  (9)$607. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Martyak,  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $108.30. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Office,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  W.  A.  Mason,  P.O.  Box  21106,  Shreve- 
port.  La.  71156. 

B.  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  21106,  Shreveport,  La.  71156. 

A.  James  D.  Massie,  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute, 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,382.05. 

A.  William  F.  Massmann.  Dr.  Pepjier  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  225086.  Dallas.  Tex.  75265. 

B.  Dr.  Pepper  Co..  P.O.  Box  225086. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75265. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,622.28.    E.  (9)  $286.12. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews,  Railway  Progress 
Institute,  700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $853.73. 

A.  Joanne  E.  Mattiace,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  802, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $130.    E.  (9)  $56.41. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1334  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee, 
1334  G  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Anthony  P.  Mauriello.  N.Y.S.  Petrole- 
um Council,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  718, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10176. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,009.96.    E.  (9)  $598.58. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury.  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Maxedon,  Kentucky  Petro- 
leum Council,  612-A  Shelby  Street,  Frank- 
furt. Ky.  40601. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  Council  of  American- 
Flag  Ship  Operators,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $2.36. 

A.  James  C.  May,  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  No.  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  1775  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $16,009.62    E.  (9)  $362.71. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  of  America.  Inc.. 
1725  De  Sales  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brunswick  Corp.,  One  Brunswick  Plaza, 
Skokie,  111.  60077. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Comdisco,  Inc.,  6400  Shafer  Court. 
Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  ERISA  Industry  Committee.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp..  One  Stamford  Forum.  Stamford, 
Conn.  06904. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers' PTC,  1776  P  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

A.  C.  H.  Mayer.  Inc.,  3421  North  Causeway 
Boulevard,  No.  901,  Metairie.  La.  70002. 
E.  (9)  $1,846.84. 

A.  Douglas  E.  McAllister,  American 
Mining  Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $30.22. 

A.  Jerry  McAndrews,  U.S.  Telephone 
Communications,  Inc.,  108  South  Akard 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc.. 
108  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.    E.  (9)  $608.43. 

A.  William  J.  McAuliffe,  Jr.,  American 
Land  Title  Association,  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Ann  McBride.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,250.02. 

A.  Martha  L.  McCabe.  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A..  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,249,99.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Julie  P.  McCahill,  the  Mead  Corp., 
Washington  Representative,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  715,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters, Courthouse  Plaza  NE..  Dayton 
Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $275. 

A.  Katherine  S.  McCarter.  American 
Public  Health  Association.  1015  Wth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Health  Association. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,566.    E.  (9)  $2,666. 

A.  James  R.  McCarthy,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6) $200. 

A.  James  W.  McCarthy.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,540.38. 

A.  McCarty.  Noone  &  Williams.  490  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  East.  Suite  3306,  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Medical  Technologists.  710 
Higgins  Road.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $67.94. 
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A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Box  300.  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74102. 

D.  (6)  $2,405. 

A.  McCIure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Box  1734,  At- 
lanta. Oa.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $1,025. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Resources  and  Chemical  Corp.. 
1100  Milam  Building..  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries.  Inc..  One 
Gulf  Western  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y..  10023. 

D.  (6)  $2,610. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hercules.  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19899. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Corp..  ISO  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $9,421.25. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Tracor,  Inc..  6500  Tracor  Lane.  Austin. 
Tex.  78721. 

A.  John  A.  McComb,  Sierra  Club.  330 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $6,150.    E.  (9)  $191.16. 

A.  Richard  M.  M.  McConnell,  National  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111 
North  19th  Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  MoUy  Mccormick,  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Co..  2301  Market  Street,  S23-1,  P.O. 
Box  8699.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

B.  Philadelphia  Electric  Co..  2301  Market 
Street.  P.O.  Box  8699,  PhUadelphia.  Pa. 
19101. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $159.95. 

A.  Sally  Mccormick,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,399.20. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  American  Hotel 
&  Motel  Association,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1006.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $2,070.88. 

A.  Marianne  McDermott,  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  HIU  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Michael  D.  McDonald,  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association.  60  West  Street.  Annap- 
olis. Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patrick  J.  McDonough.  APGA.  5203 
Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  As- 
sociation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Palls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $3,483. 

A.  Susan  K.  McDowell.  National  Grange. 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen,  Society  of-Ameri- 
can  Florists.  901  North  Washington  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists.  901  North 
Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Robert  H.  McFadden.  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $12.50. 

A.  Paul  J.  McGeady.  27  Hampton  Place. 
Nutley.  N.J.  07110. 

B.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York,  N.Y.  10115. 

D.  (6)$14. 

A.  Robert  M.  McGlotten.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,183.    E.  (9)  $971.48. 

A.  Christopher  C.  McGrath,  N.Y.S.  Petro- 
leum Council,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  Room  718. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10176. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Jerome  J.  McGrath.  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  Suite  601,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  Suite  601.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Terrence  G.  McGreevy,  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002  (for 
Pelican  Terminal  Co.). 

D.  (6)  $4,675.    E.  (9)  $853.35. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGuire.  National  Association 
and  Veteran  Railway  Employees.  Inc..  400 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  and 
Veteran  Railway  Employees.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
6060.  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66106,  Hotel  Em- 
ployees &  Restaurant  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006.  International  Union  of 
Police  Association,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $5,999.98. 

A.  William  P.  McGuire.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $500. 


A.  McHenry  &  Staffier.  P.C.,  1300  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foothills  Pipe  Lines  (Yukon)  Ltd..  1600 
205  Fifth  Avenue  SW.,  Calgary.  Alberta. 
Canada  T2P  2V7. 

D.  (6)  $4,625. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr..  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,231.57. 

A.  Lyndley  R.  Mcintosh.  American  Nucle- 
ar Energy  Council.  410  First  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.    E.  (9)  $35.57. 

A.  Robert  S.  Mclntyre,  2020  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice.  2020  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,630.81.    E.  (9)$91. 

A.  Christine  E.  McKechnie.  RJR  Indus- 
tries. Inc..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  770. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)  $188.05. 

A.  Jean  McKee.  General  Mills.  Inc.,  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  370, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills  Restaurant  Group.  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  1431,  Orlando.  Fla.  32802. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna.  2301  M  Street 
NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Housely  Goldberg  &  Kantarian.  P.C, 
2301  M  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Jan  E.  McKenzie.  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $52.55. 

A.  Robert  T.  McKeman.  American  Paper 
Institute.  Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  William  Colm  McKeveny.  Chadbourne. 
Parke.  Whiteside  &  Wolff.  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10112. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  D.  McKevitt.  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business.  490  L'finfant 
Plaza  East.  SW..  Suite  3206.  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East.  SW.. 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKinney.  Non  Commis- 
sioned Officers  Association  of  the  U.S.A., 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Box  43.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  2Q002. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  33610,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  78233. 

D.  (6)  $7,123.14.     E.  (9)  $7,249.60. 
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A.  James  D.  McLaughlin.  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,050.    E.  (9)  $113.68. 

A.  William  F.  McManus.  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  Easton  Turnpike. 
Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $525. 

A.  Jane  Pierson  McMichael.  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees.  1325 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $13,092.52.    E.  (9)  $40,723.26. 

A.  James  D.  McMillan.  Exxon  Corp..  1899 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $640.12. 

A.  Robert  R.  McMillan.  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $158. 

A.  Francis  J.  McNamara.  the  Hale  Foun- 
dation. 109  Fifth  Street  SE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  The  Hale  Foundation.  109  Fifth  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $6,666.66.    E.  (9)  $154.14. 

A.  Laramie  Faith  McNamara.  TRW  Inc.. 
1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  2700.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000 

A.  John  K.  Meagher.  LTV  Corp..  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1004.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  1525  Elm  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $610. 

A.  Joe  J.  Meder.  Interlake.  Inc..  1050  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interlake.  Inc..  2015  Spring  Road.  Com- 
merce Plaza,  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $386.43. 

A.  David  O.  Meeker.  Jr..  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  William  H.  Megonnell.  Edison  Electric 
Institute.  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $771.43.    E.  (9)  $27.50. 

A.  Richard  A.  Mehler.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associa- 
tion. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Louis  L.  Meier.  Jr..  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
United  Engineering  Center.  345  East  47th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,128.    E.  (9)  $1,493. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $275. 

A.  Jack  Menache.  7900  Callaghan  Road. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $2,470.83. 

A.  Marilee  Menard.  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington.  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Mendelsohn  Associates,  Inc..  1826  Jef- 
ferson Place  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  President  Lines.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mendelsohn  Associates.  Inc..  1826  Jef- 
ferson Place  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts.  1624  Trap  Road.  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $89.67. 

A.  Edward  L.  Menning.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Veterinarians.  Suite  836. 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veteri- 
narians. Suite  836.  1522  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $15.41. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association,  1611  North 
Kent  Street,  Suite  800,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  800. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan.  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20815. 

B.  Central  Gulf  Lines.  Inc..  International 
Trade  Mart.  No.  2  Canal  Street.  New  Orle- 
ans. La.  70130. 

E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan.  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20815. 

B.  Coalition  of  United  States  Citizen 
Awardholders  Against  Czechoslovakia. 

E.  (9)  $649.64. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan.  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20815. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries. Inc..  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $465.78. 

A.  Charles  L.  Merin.  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association.  Suite  1204. 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. Suite  1204.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,537.    E.  (9)$578. 

A.  Sharon  Messinger.  Datapoint  Corp.. 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  No.  500,  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp.,  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $1,486.60. 


A.  Metzger.  Shadyac  &,  Schwarz.  One  Par- 
ragut  Square  South.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Telesciences.  Inc.,  351  New  Albany 
Road,  Moorestown.  N.J.  08057. 

A.  Katherine  A.  Meyer.  Public  Citizen 
Litigation  Group.  Suite  700.  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19404. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Larry  Meyers.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 200  South  Street.  Morristown,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Larry  Meyers,  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Independent  Cattlemen's  Association. 
704  East  Wonsley  Avenue.  Suite  202.  Austin. 
Tex.  78753. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Larry  Meyers.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Growers.  Box 
338.  Gorman.  Tex.  76544. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Michaud.  Colorado  Ski  Coun- 
try U.S.A..  1410  Grant  Street.  Suite  A-201. 
Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

B.  Colorado  Ski  Country  U.S.A..  1410 
Grant  Street.  Suite  A-201.  Denver.  Colo. 
80203. 

D.  (6)  $68.75.    E.  (9)  $785. 

A.  Laurie  L.  Michel.  Nabisco  Foods.  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street.  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nabisco  Foods.  Inc..  East  Hanover.  N.J. 
07936. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $1,626.26. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Michieli.  425  13th  Street. 
NW..  Suite  1020.  Washington.  D.C.  20004- 
1886. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mid-Continent  Wildcatters  Association. 
200  Douglas  Building.  Wichita.  Kans.  67202. 
D.  (6)  $136,969.41.    E.  (9)  $7,729. 

A.  Joy  Midman.  National  Association  of 
Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals.  1319  F  Street. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals.  1319  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mignini.  Sr..  Amalgamated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union.  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  Square.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $2,595.     E.  (9)  $34.25. 

A.  Milbank.  Tweed.  Hadley  &  McCloy. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006:  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza. 
New  York,  NY.  10005. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10005. 

E.  <9)$2.65. 

A.  Milbank.  Tweed.  Hadley  &  McCloy. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  LaSalle  National  Bank.  135  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60690. 
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A.  Miles  8i  Stockbridge.  1701  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  540.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  510.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

E.  (9)  $59. 

A.  Miles  &  Stockbridge.  1701  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  No.  540,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pizza  Hut.  Inc.,  9111  East  Douglas, 
Wichita.  Kans.  67201. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Roy  H.  Millenson,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Publishers,  1707  L  Street  NW..  Room 
480,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Room  480,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,215.    E.  (9)  $104.15. 

A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  2500  Q  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  ( 6 )  $  1 .500.    E.  ( 9 )  $50.50. 

A.  Miller,  Canfield  Paddock  &  Stone,  2555 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  77  West  45th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $9,201.25.    E.  (9)  $2,108.09. 

A.  Miller,  Cassidy,  Larroca  &  Lewin.  2555 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,620.    E.  (9)  $25.80. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chartered,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  & 
Welfare  Plans.  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,419.89. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chartered.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Pierre  La- 
clede Center.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chartered,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp..  Burbank,  Calif.  91520. 
D.  (6)  $30. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  Chartered,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc.,  Suite  600, 
6000  Executive  Boulevard,  Rockville,  Md 
20852. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller.  212  West  Foothill 
Boulevard,  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016. 

B.  National  Health  Federation,  212  West 
Foothill  Boulevard,  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016 

D.  (6)  $1,514.40.    E.  (9)  $777.29. 

A.  Daniel  R.  Miller,  Truck  Trailer  Manu- 
facturers Association,  2430  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 2430  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Miller.  Hamilton,  Snider  &  Odom,  P.O. 
Box  46,  Mobile,  Ala.  36601. 

B.  Thornton.  Parish  <fe  Gauntt.  P.O.  Box 
196,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36195. 


E.  (9)  $913.49. 

A.  Herbert  J.  Miller,  Jr.,  Miller,  Cassidy. 
Larroca  <t  Lewin.  2555  M  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20O37. 

B.  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza  North- 
east. Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

A.  James  C.  Miller.  National  Grange  1616 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,062. 

A.  John  C.  Miller.  Hoy  <St  Miller.  Blum 
Building.  Suite  201.  Elko.  Nev.  89801. 

B.  Cominco  American  Inc. 

A.  John  R.  Miller.  1750  Midland  Building. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co..  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)$375. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  O  <Ss  C  Counties  Association.  1980 
Haydon  Road.  Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Port  of  Portland.  Box  3529.  Portland. 
Oreg.  97208. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1500  SW..  Taylor.  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linda  B.  Miller,  Suite  405,  2550  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-Profit 
Hospitals.  Suite  405.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller,  Tenneco.  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  No.  2202,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Gerald  P.  Nagy.  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  514.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associa- 
tion. 405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  Ill 
60654. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Naman.  Howell,  Smith  &  Lee,  700 
Texas  Center,  900  Washington.  Waco.  Tex. 
76703. 

B.  Cotton  Farmers  Association.  700  Texas 
Center.  900  Washington,  Waco,  Tex.  76703. 

A.  Frances  E.  Nathan,  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  8  East  40  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

B.  The  New  York  Public  Library.  Fifth 
Avenue  and  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10018. 

D.  (6)  $4,293. 

A.  Raymond  Nathan,  4242  East-West 
Highway,  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20815. 

B.  American  Ethical  Union.  2  West  64th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $555.    E.  (9)  $96.53. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $9,158.08.     E.  (9)  $9,158.08. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association.  1730 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  710.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  National  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prise. 1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  107.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  National  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools.  P.O.  Box  14887.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43214. 

D.  (6)  $11,878.26.     E.  (9)  $8,994.57. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way,  P.O.  Box 
1406.  Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $2,654.44.     E.  (9)  $3,091.45. 

A.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists. Suite  415.  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 

D.  (6)  $115,061.61.     E.  (9)  $10,398.20. 

A.  National  Association  of  Aircraft  & 
Communications  Suppliers.  Inc..  7360 
Laurel  Canyon  Boulevard.  North  Holly- 
wood. Calif.  91605. 

D.  <6)  $15,290.44.    E.  (9)  $15,290.44. 

A.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22313. 

E.  (9)  $2,150. 

A.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores,  3  SkyUne  Place.  No.  809.  5201  Lees- 
burg  Pike,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veteri- 
narians, Suite  836,  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $32.87. 

A.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $82,200.80.    E.  (9)  $136,169.92. 

A.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $58,779.45.     E.  (9)  $58,779.45. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co's..  3707  Woodview  Trace.  P.O.  Box 
68700.  Indian^olis.  Ind.  46268. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $16,752.85.    E.  (9)  $16,752.85. 

A.  The  National  Association  of  Pension 
Consultants  and  Administrators.  Three 
Piedmont  Center.  Suite  300.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30305. 

D.  (6)  $11,550.    E.  (9)  $6,523.98. 

A.  National  Association  of  Personnel  Con- 
sultants, 1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,067.24.     E.  <9)  $6,100. 

A.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise, Asociaclon  Nacional  de  la  Empresa 
privada-ANEP),  Alameda  Roosevelt  2827. 
San  Salvador.  El  Salvador. 

E.  (9)  $11,000. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts.  Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $5,014.46. 
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A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 
D.  (6)  $12,601.27.    E.  (9)  $3,753.80. 

A.    National    Broiler    Council.    1155    15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  $1,750. 

A.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 
One  Farragut  Square  South.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,551.19.    E.  (9)  $8,796.93. 

A.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  Sev- 
enth Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $61,248.    E.  (9)  $44,785. 

A.  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conser- 
vation. Inc.,  P.O.  Box  23298.  Savannah.  Ga. 
31403. 

D.  (6)  $19,677.12.    E.  (9)  $21,671.38. 

A.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $105,584.05.    E.  (9)  $9,144. 

A.  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds.  Box  1.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  900  South.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,356.    E.  (9)  $5,356. 

A.   National   Cotton  Council   of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 
D.  (6)  $27,998.54.    E.  (9)  $27,998.54. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund.  2111  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $4,370.        E.  (9)  $3,890. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $58,922.27.        E.  (9)  $24,036.43. 

A.  National  Council  of  Health  Centers, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,340.65.        E.  (9)  $2,835.55. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  212. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $266.66.        E.  (9)  $782.78. 

A.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  960, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $167.04.    E.  (9)  $167.04. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $51,430.69.    E.  (9)  $51,430.69. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  20th  Avenue,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  94403. 

D.  (6)  $13,475.    E.  (9)  $13,475. 

A.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,639.86. 


A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
P.O.  Box  28328.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $137.50. 

A.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $12,500    E.  (9)  $9,062. 

A.  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States.  1  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $134,790.40.     E.  (9)  $778.19. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associa- 
tion. 405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 
60654. 

E.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 
1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  S-410,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $3,660. 

A.  National  Leased  Housing  Association. 
Suite  400  S,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)$450. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute.  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 
D.  (6)  $10,994.93.    E.  (9)  $10,994.93. 

A.    National    Maritime    Council,    1748    N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $195,000.     E.  <9)  $306.28. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $7,758.18.    E.  (9)  $7,758.18. 

A.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 810  Lively  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  707. 
Wood  Dale.  111.  60191. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250,000.    E.  (9)  $22,384.95. 

A.  National  Organization  for  Women.  425 
13th  Street,  Suite  1048,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

E.  (9)  $3,069.15. 

A.  National  Pest  Control  Association.  8150 
Leesburg  Pike,  No.  1100.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  National  Product  Liability  Council,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 
E.  (9)  $256.67. 

A.  National  Public  Affairs  Corp.,  1  Farra- 
gut Square  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Realty  Committee.  Inc.,  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  No.  303.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,862.75.    E.  (9)  $1,862.75. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
633  South  Washington  Street,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 
E.  (9)  $4,285. 

A.   National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 
D.  (6)  $5,037.08.    E.  (9)  $5,037.08. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


E.  (9)  $3,279.15. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. Suite  1204.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.<6)  $10,679.     E.  (9)  $12,792. 

A.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
1101  15th  Street  NW..  No.  400.  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.<6)  $451,250.     E.  (9)  $148.74. 

A.  National  Security  Traders  Association. 
One  World  Trade  Center,  Suite  4511,  New 
York.  NY.  10048. 

E.  (9)  $2,792. 

A.   National  Small  Business  Association. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $648.07. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $15,450. 

A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $33,658.56. 

A.  National  Solid  Wastes  Management  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  930.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  615. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,908.50.    E.  (9)  $6,199.90. 

A.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $14,500.    E.  (9)  $14,345. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,400.    E.  (9)  $6,400. 

A.  National  Water  Resources  Association. 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1202,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $18,951.    E.  (9)  $10,753. 

A.  National  Wheel  &  Rim  Association. 
4836  Victor  Street'.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  32207. 

A.  Susan  Bingham  Neal.  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business.  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.Q.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3206.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Karen  J.  Neale.  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  Southern  California 
Edison  Co..  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  303. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  P.O. 
Box  800.  Rosemead.  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely.  Society  of  Friends. 
245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,421.85. 
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A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Neese,  National  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  League,  1101  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  400;  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  No.  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer.  Suite  600,  1320  19th 
Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee,  Suite 
600,  1320  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $350, 

A.  Gordon  E.  Nelson,  12005  Millstream 
Drive.  Bowie,  Md.  20715. 

B.  Farm/Water  Alliance,  329  C  Street  SE., 
Apt.  1,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $14,400.    E.  (9)  $6,727.65. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  D.  Nesbeitt.  2655  Villa  Creelc 
Drive.  Suite  150.  Dallas,  Tex.  75234. 

B.  Uni-Bell  Plastic  Pipe  Association.  2655 
Villa  Creek  Drive.  Suite  150,  Dallas.  Tex. 
75234. 

D.  (6)  $120.    E.  (9)  $183.80. 

A,  Mai  Nestlerode.  National  Assoication  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$900.    E.  (9)  $115. 

A.    Network.    806    Rhode    Island    Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20018. 
D.  (6)  $29,633.38.    E.  (9)  $26,432.03. 

A.  E.  John  Neumann,  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  Co..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  No. 
820,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Gas  & 
Electric  Building.  P.O.  Box  1475,  Baltimore, 
Md,  21203. 

D.  (6)  $1,172.51.    E.  (9)  $1,346.41. 

A.  Carla  B.  Neuschel,  American  Medical 
Association,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  HI.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $35.90. 

A.  Robert  Neville.  311  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $5,218.75. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Newcomer,  226  West  Ritten- 
house  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

B.  Philadelphia  National  Bank.  Broad  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

A.  Kathryn  L.  Newman,  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Newman.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturt.-s.  1719  Route  10.  Par- 
ippany.  N.J.  07054. 


B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$4V9.96. 

A.  Willihm  B.  Newman.  Jr.,  2234  North 
Columbus  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451.  LEnfant  Plaza  Station,  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Janet  G.  Newport.  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,875.    E.  (9)  $200.45. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  "Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc.. 
80  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $22,750.    E.  (9)  $1,112.40. 

A.  Nicholas  John  Nichols.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  1620  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  1211  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
New  York,  NY.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $2,215. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nichols.  Consumers  Union, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  No.  1033,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union,  256  Washington 
Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)$35. 

A.  William  W.  Nicherson,  10955  Trotting- 
ridge  Way,  Columbia,  Md.  21044. 

B.  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Au- 
thority, 50  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

D.  (6)  $4,150.    E.  (9)  $2,420. 

A.  Donald  R.  Niemi.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  100  NE.  Adams  Street.  Peoria,  111. 
61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  NE.  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $460.    E.  (9)  $512.90. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  American  Postal 
Workers  Union,  AFU-CIO,  817  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $12,871.53.    E.  (9)  $4,730.96. 

A.  Nissan  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  c/o  Engineering 
Office  of  North  America,  560  Sylvan 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1606,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J. 

A.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $5,993.94. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  {6)$100. 

A.  Walker  F.  Nolan.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)$193.     E.  (9)  $373.38. 

A.  H.  Christopher  Nolde.  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  490  LEnfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Suite  3306.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.,  618  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $114.73. 

A.  M.  Kathryn  Nordstrom,  Pacific  Sea- 
food Processors  Association,  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  725,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Association. 
1620  South  Jackson  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98144. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $211.54. 

A.  Julia  J.  Norrell.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$357.    E.  (9)  $52.25. 

A.  North  American  Car  Corp..  33  Monroe 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

E.  (9)  $22.30. 

A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street.  Berlin,  Conn.  06037. 
E.  (9)  $1,725.27. 

A.  Clifford  R.  Northup,  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association.  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW.,  No.  810, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $434.34. 

A.  Morgan  Norval,  1202  South  Washing- 
ton Street,  No.  2,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601  114th  SE.,  Suite 
151.  Bellevue.  Va.  98004. 

D.  <6)  $300. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  Si  Casualty,  151  Farmington 
Avenue.  Hartford.  Conn.  06156. 

D.  <6)  $60.    E.  (9)  $2,960. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Coal  and  Mineral. 
175  North  27th  Street,  Billings,  Mont. 
59101. 

D.  (6)  $1,008. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dividend  Support  Group,  c/o  NWM 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  20  Washington  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $2,300. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445 
South  Pigueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071:  and  1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Helionetics.  Inc..  17312  Eastman  Street. 

Irvine.  Calif.  92714. 

."  

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut. 
60  Washington  Street.  Hartford.  Conn. 
06106. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  St  Marsh.  445 
South  Flgueroa  Street.  Los  Angples.  Calif. 
90071;  and  1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mission  Resources.  8000  Edgewater 
Drive.  Oakland.  Calif.  94601. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  51  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445 
South  Figueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071;  and  1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ocean  Energy  Council.  1303  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60605. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  Si  Marsh.  445 
South  Figueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Caiif. 
90071;  and  1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Office  of  the  Governor.  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Saipan. 
CM  96950. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
One  American  Row.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445 
South  Figueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071;  and  1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  REI.  Suite  1100.  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  Si  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  12788,  Houston,  Tex.  77017. 

D,  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.. 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1001.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Numberger,  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,423.05. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Nutter.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW..  No.  512.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No  512, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $83.75. 

A.  Mark  J.  Nuzzaco,  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $4,616.67.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Donald  A.  Nyberg.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohio).  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Philip  S.  Nyborg,  1133  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  1133  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)$21. 

A.  W.  Kirk  Miller.  733  North  Van  Buren. 
Suite  610.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53202. 

B.  Barley  and  Malt  Institute.  733  North 
Van  Buren.  Suite  610.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
53202. 

D.  (6)  $4,250. 

A.  Christine  Topping  MlUlken,  1717  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,400.    E.  (9)  $160.06. 

A.  John  C.  Milliner.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1606. 
Forest  Park.  Ga.  30051. 

B.  SLMA.  P.O.  Box  1606.  Forest  Park.  Ga. 
30051. 

D.  (6)  $57.70. 

A.  Richard  M.  Millman.  P.C.  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  908.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico. 

D.  (6)  $11,332.32.    E.  (9)  $369.46. 

A.  John  F.  Mills,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Edward  J.  Milne,  Jr..  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $196.50.    E.  (9)  $137.04. 

A.  Minerals  Exploration  Coalition,  Inc., 
790  West  Tennessee  Avenue,  Suite  103, 
Denver,  Colo.  80223. 

E.  (9)  $2,544.73. 

A.  Deborah  M.  Minnich,  General  Instru- 
ment Corp.,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  320,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $263,50. 

A.  Mlntz.  Levin.  Cohn,  Ferris.  Glovsky  Si 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1025, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005;  and  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  General  Telephone  and  Electronics 
Corp..  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Mlntz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1025. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005;  and  One  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Graphic  Scanning  Corp.,  99  West  Shef- 
field Avenue,  Englewood,  N.J.  07631. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Mlntz.  Levin.  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW,.  Suite  1025, 
Washington,  D.C,  20005;  and  One  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Uon  Lines.  Ltd..  1178  MllUngton  Road, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  12309, 

A.  Mlntz.  Levin.  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1025. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005;  and  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Massachusetts  Construction  Industry 
Council  Truck  Weight  Committee,  c/o  R. 
Barton  Rosenfeld  Concrete,  Box  E,  Mllford, 
Mass.  01757. 


D.  (6)  $580.    E.  (9)  $35.70. 


A.  Mlntz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1025, 
Washington,  DC.  20005:  and  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Mlntz,  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1025, 
Washington,  DC.  20005:  and  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  SCA  Services,  Inc.,  60  State  Street, 
Boston.  Mass.  02109. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $18.05. 

A.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1025. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005;  and  One  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  20 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $2,175.     E.  (9)  $76.68. 

A.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1025, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005:  and  One  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  WNET/13,  356  West  58th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Thorn  B.  Miranda,  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council,  410  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $78.73. 

A.  S.  Michael  Mishoe.  National  Pork  Pro- 
ducers Council,  499  South  Capitol  Street. 
Suite  102,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  Council,  P.O. 
Box  10383.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $140. 

A.  Mark  R.  Mislorowski,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  F.  .Mitchell.  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $248. 

A.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp..  Four  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  5200.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  Michael  S.  Moe.  Tenneco  Inc..  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  DC. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Moery  &  Co.,  KnoUwood.  Route  1.  Box 
46.  Shepherdstown.  W.  Va.  25443. 

B.  Surrey  &  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005  (for  Arab  Republic 
of  Egypt). 

A.  Robert  M.  Moliter,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

A.  John  V.  MoUer,  Manchester  Associates. 
Ltd.,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  No.  1010,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 
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B.  Manchester  Associates,  Ltd.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  No.  1010.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005  (for  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd..  560 
Sylvan  Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.). 

A.  Robert  A.  Molofsky,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Michael  J.  Molony.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  C.  Manly  Molpus,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  (1,000. 

A.  Christopher  S.  Monek,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  M.  Monley,  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Elizabeth  Monro,  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1709  New  Yorlc  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Michael  Monroney,  TRW  Inc..  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  2700,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  530,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc.,  1  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60671. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Steven  M.  Moodie,  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Controlled  Shipping,  910  16th  Street 
NW..  Room  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.,  Suite 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $613.12.    E.  (9)  $88.79. 

A.  James  P.  Mooney,  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,700.    E.  (9)  $20.49. 

A.  Alan  J.  Moore,  the  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
Santa  Pe  Railway  Co..  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  840,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway 
Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 


D.  (6)  $1^00. 

A.  Janis  E.  Moore,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$2S0. 

A.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc.,  475  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York,  N.Y.  10115. 
D.  (6)  $47.     E.  (9)  $47. 

A.  Vincent  L.  Morelli,  Congoleum  Corp., 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  225.  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Congoleum  Corp.,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
03801. 

D.  (6)  $399.    E.  (9)  $475.35. 

A  John  Morgan,  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$875.    E.  (9)  $58.60. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius,  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800  N.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800  N..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.         I 


A.  Morgan.    Lewis    &    Bockius.    1800 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co. 


M 


A.  Morgan.  Lewis  &  Bockius.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Knoll  Fine  Chemicals.  120  East  56th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  J.  Michael  Morgan.  2660  Petro-Lewis 
Tower.  Denver.  Colo.  80202:  No.  802.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapoliss. 
Minn.  55402  (for  AMAX.  1707  Cole  Boule- 
vard. Golden.  Colo.  80401). 

A.  J.  Michael  Morgan,  2660  Petro-Lewis 
Tower,  Denver,  Colo.  80202;  No.  802,  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd.,  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for  Rocky  Mountain  Energy 
Co..  10  Longs  Peak  Drive.  Box  2000.  Broom- 
field,  Colo.  80020). 

A.  James  A.  Morrill,  Scott  Paper  Co., 
Scott  Plaz*.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19113. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott  Plaza,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $1,124.38. 

A.  Martin  S.  Morris,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Victor  G.  Morris.  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  530,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc..  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
60671. 

A.  Morrison  &  Foerster,  1920  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
City  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102. 

D.  (6)  $276. 


A.     William     C.     Morrison,     2001 
Adams  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 


North 


B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America. 
Inc.,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Russell  N.  Mosher,  950  North  Glebe 
Road,  Suite  160,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 950  North  Glebe  Road,  Suite  160. 
Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

D.  (6)  $147.29.    E.  (9)  $1.50. 

A.  Sol  Mosher,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  215,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach,  One  Bush  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94104. 

A.  Bernard  Moss,  2440  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washingt,on,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies, 730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Robert  E.  Moss.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  950,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dilworth,  Paxson,  Kalish  &  Levy,  Fed- 
eral Bar  Building  West,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006  (for  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.. 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  S-700,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036). 

D.  (6)  $28,000. 

A.  Robert  B.  Moss.  1819  H.  Street  NW.. 
Suite  950.  Federal  Bar  Building  West. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Dilworth,  Paxson.  Kalish  &  Levy.  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Suite  950.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006  (for  Western  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Mining  Association,  2600  The  Fidelity 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  InterNorth.  1015  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  InterNorth,  2223  Dodge  Street,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  John  J.  Motley,  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW., 
Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association,  1120  19th  Street,  NW.,  Suite 
333,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,904.15. 

A.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 

D.  (6)  $7,404.45.    E.  (9)  $7,404.45. 

A.  Kelly  Holley  Mountain,  American 
Paper  Institute,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Mountain  West  Associates.  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Finlinson  &  Finlinson.  721  Kearns 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84101. 

D.  (6)  $2,880.    E.  (9)  $30.25. 

A.  Mountain  West  Associates.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B. '  Great  National  Corp..  2320  South 
Tower,  L.B.  174.  Plaza  of  the  Americas. 
Dallas.  Tex.  76201. 
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A.  Mountain  West  Associates.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co..  1407  West 
North  Temple.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84110. 

D.  (6)  $3,341.    E.  (9)S1.051.25. 

A.  Harqld  P.  Mueller  III.  P.O.  Box  7755, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

B.  Taxpayers  for  Federal  Pension  Reform, 
P.O.  Box  7755,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

D.  (6)  $8,750. 

A.  William  G.  Mullen,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Third  Class  Mail  Association,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  607.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$600. 

A.  John  P.  Mulligan.  Tuna  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,936. 

A.  Albert  E.  MuUin,  Jr.,  Digital  Equip- 
ment Corp..  HI  Powdermill  Road.  F5.  May- 
nard.  Mass.  01754. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  Ill  Powder- 
mill  Road.  F5.  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Tracy  Mullin,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Robert  J.  Mullins,  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  Si  Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,753.87.    E.  (9)  $45.13. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy,  Building  &  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  603, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,987.66.    E.  (9)  $4,891.04. 

A.  Municipal  Labor  Committee.  140  Park 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 
D.  (6)  $17,840.49.    E.  (9)  $17,840.49. 

A.  K.  R.  Murphy.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy.  2020  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  CLC.  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $89.25. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  National  Food 
Processors  Association,  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $130.52. 

A.  William  T.  Murphy,  Jr.,  American  Nat- 
ural Resources  Co.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Resources  Co.,  One 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  516  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  1460 
Union  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44115. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Freeport  Minerals  Co..  161  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul. 
Mirm.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5003.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors.  Inc.. 
1150  One  Valley  Square.  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
25301. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $179.50. 

A.  Frank  Dominic  Muslca,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D,  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Robert  J.  Muth,  ASARCO  Inc.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10271. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New- 
York,  N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $513.42, 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter,  6849  Old  Domin- 
ion Drive,  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebullders  Associa- 
tion. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

A.  Fred  J.  Mutz.  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Gary  D.  Myers.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,120.66. 


A.  A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr..  Forest  Farmers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  95385.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30347. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  P.O.  Box 
95385.  AtlanU.  Ga.  30347. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Clifford  M.  Naeve,  RJR  Industries. 
Inc.,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $115.37.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Hubert  K.  O'Barmon.  1544  33d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451.  L'Enfant  Plaza  Station.  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,284. 

A.  George  OBea,  Jr..  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  304.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Paperworkers  International 
Union.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  304. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  O'Brecht,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Coleman  C.  O'Brien.  U.S.  League  of 
Savings  Associations.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago. 
111. 

D.  (6)  $3,150.    E.  (9)  $51.75. 

A.  David  D.  O'Brien.  O'Brien  &  Fierce. 
1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  201.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  "The  Utility  Group. "  c/o  Reld  and 
Priest.  Ull  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,540.    E.  (9)$18. 

A.  John  F.  O'Brien.  Connecticut  Petrole- 
um Council.  410  Asylum  Street.  Hartford. 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Raymond  V.  O'Brien.  ITT  Corp..  1707  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $25.50. 

A.  Rosemary  L.  O'Brien,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  640,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  CF  Industries.  Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive. 
Long  Grove.  111.  60047. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $344.87. 

A.  David  S.  O'Bryon,  American  Chiroprac- 
tic Association,  1916  Wilson  Boulevard,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22201. 

B.  American  Chiropractic  Association. 
1916  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22201. 

A.  G.  H.  Ochenrider.  Grumman  Aerospace 
Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage. 
N.Y.  11714. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $432. 
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A.  WlUiam  B.  O'Connell.  HI  East  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

B.  IJnited  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 
111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $10,312.    E.  (9)  $2,754.62. 

A.  O'Connor  ti  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  1899  L  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associa- 
tion, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  O'Connor  St,  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co., 
P.O.  Box  1459.  Columbus.  Ga.  31902. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  1620  I  Street  NW .  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  8i  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  INVSCO  Corp.,  120  South 
LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories  Asso- 
ciation, 5100  Forbes  Boulevard,  Lanham. 
Md.  20801. 

A.  O'Connor  <fe  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  251  B&llardvale  Street,  Wilmington, 
Mass.  01887. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CKLW  Radio  Broadcasting,  1640  Ouel- 
lette  Avenue.  Windsor.  Ontario,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp.,  4000 
Town  Center.  Suite  1500,  Southfield,  Mich. 
48075. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Insitute,  2000  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  815,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  O'Connor  Si  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Care  Financing  Study  Group, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hennepin  County,  2400  Government 
Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55487. 


D.  (6)  $2,168.50. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannsin.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  InvestBient  Co.  Institute.  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc., 
Suite  2900,  IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55402. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  Nuveen  &  Co..  209  South  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  1000  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Numismatic 
Professionals.  2121  North  Akard,  Dallas. 
Tex.,  75201. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Coal  Consumers  Alliance,  414 
Nicollet  Mall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55401. 

D.  (6)  $3,649.23. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Quality  Health 
Care.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,286. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion, 2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $12,500. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Neighborhood  TV  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
22073,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85028. 

D.  (6)  $880. 

A.  O'Connor  <fe  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,122. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,100. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Police  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 2701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20020. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $13,108. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  375 
Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10152. 

D.  (6)  $8,922.38. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.    Tele-Cau»e,    1200    18th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $8,125. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transport  Mutual  Services,  Inc.,  Two 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva 
nia  Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  United  Kingdom  Mutual  Steam 
Ship  Assurance  Association,  Limited.  Mer- 
cury House,  Front  Street.  P.O.  Box  665. 
Hamilton  5,  Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  $17,855. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Court  Reporters  Association,  422 
Franklin  Street.  Reading,  Pa.  19602. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  West  of  England  Ship  Owners 
Mutual  Protection  and  Indemnity  Associa 
tion  (Luxembourg),  33  Boulevard  Prince 
Henri,  Luxembourg. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Wine  &  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  Amer- 
ica, 2033  M  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Leonard  P.  O'Connor,  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street. 
Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor,  Kent  &  O'Con- 
nor, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Supply  Association,  221 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $3,207j09.    E.  (9)  $710.77. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor,  Kent  St  O'Con- 
nor, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Suite 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Associa- 
tion. 1165  North  Clark  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
60610. 

D.  <6)  $1,186.25.    E.  (9)  $403.35. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor,  Kent  <fe  O'Con- 
nor, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seniorcenters  of  America,  2640  Peer- 
less Road  NW.,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311. 

D.  (6)  $2,025.    E.  (9)  $728.87. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  590,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
590.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $867.    E.  (9)  $69. 

A.  Thomas  A.  O'Day.  1110  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $61.60. 

A.  Ashton  J.  ODonnell,  89  Pair  Oaks 
Lane,  'Atherton,  Calif.  94025. 

B.  Bechtel  National,  Inc.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 
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A.  Bradford  C.  Oelman,  Owens-Coming 
Piberglas  Corp.,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corp..  FMber- 
glas  Tower.  Toledo.  Ohio  43659. 

A.  Neil  H.  Offen,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $314.52. 


A.  Jane  OGrady,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  St  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,658.    E.  (9)  $102.95. 

A.  Barbara  E.  O'Hara,  1300  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  711 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Bartley  O'Hara.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $11,409.57. 

A.  Matthew  D.  O'Hara,  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  370,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $155.30. 

A.  O'Keefe,  Ashenden,  Lyons  &  Ward. 
Suite  5100,  One  First  National  Plaza,  Chica- 
go, 111.  60603. 

B.  American  Invsco  Corp.,  120  South  La- 
Salle Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Harold  E.  O'Kelley,  7900  Callaghan 
Road,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp.,  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $829.85. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  and  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  P.O.  Box  2444, 
Daytona.  Fla.  32015. 

D.  (6)$125. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Gould,  Inc..  1745  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way, No.  405,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)$110. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  1600 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$110.    E.  (9)  $148.25. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  1000  Wilson  Bou- 
levard, 25th  Floor,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Sperry  Division,  1725  South  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)$110. 

A.  Kathleen  O'Leary,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW..  Room  301.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Cos..  99 
North  Front  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $176.93. 

A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver,  725  15th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
P.O.  Box  28328,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $36.50. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $3,933.    E.  (9)  $1,899.40. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 

B.  State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Co.,  4600 
25th  Avenue  NE.,  Salem,  Oreg.  97330. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  4600  25th  Avenue  NE.,  Salem, 
Oreg.  97330. 

A.  Charles  E.  Olson,  National  Eklucation 
Association,  1201  16th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,239.    E.  (9)$78. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olsen,  ManvlUe  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  214,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Manville  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108.  Denver. 
Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  O'Melveny  &  Myers,  1800  M  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allegheny  County,  119  Courthouse, 
Room  101,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp., 
141  West  Jackson,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

A.  O'NeUl  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036 

B.  Commerical  Union  Insurance  Co.,  One 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  815,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Holly  Corp.,  2001  Bryan  Tower,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  PC,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Suite  919,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Legislative  Alliance  of  Philatelists  and 
Hard  Asset  Dealers  and  Collectors,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  O'Neill  and  Haase.  PC,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mahoning  Valley  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  3200  Belmont  Avenue,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio  44405. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  1110.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  Hospital  Association. 
One  Boston  Place,  Suite  1820,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108. 

A.  O'NeiU  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Panhandle  Producing  Co.,  601  North- 
west Loop  410.  Suite  808,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
78216. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue.  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santarelli  St  Gimer.  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  PC,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sugar  Users  Group,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services,  Inc.,  2001 
Bryan  Tower.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hamjjshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.. 
Suite  1001.  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Philip  C  Onstad,  Control  Data  Corp., 
500  West  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 

B.  Control  Data'  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $3,033.84. 

A.  Michel  Orban,  American  Express  Co., 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Organization  for  the  Protection  and 
Advancement  of  Small  Telephone  Cos..  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  320, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $182.11. 

A.  Abraham  Orlofsky,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,025.43. 

A.  Elvira  Oriy.  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $678.55.    E.  (9)  $315.09. 

A.  J.  Denis  O'Toole.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,020. 

A.  M.  Diane  OToole.  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. No.  2300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. No.  2300.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Stephen  E.  OToole.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3,240.66. 

A.  Roland  A.  Ouellette.  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $3,482.94. 

A.  Cliff  Ouse.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)  $37.50. 

A.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Overton  III,  1000  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Suite  2600,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Owens,  P.O.  Box  12266,  Se- 
attle, Wash.  98101. 

B.  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  4th  and  Spring- 
field. Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230:  Merchants  Sav- 
ings Bank,  One  Hampshire  Plaza,  Manches- 
ter. N.H.  03105;  Washington  Mutual  Savings 
Bank.  P.O.  Box  834.  Seattle,  Wash.  98111. 

D.  (6)  $28,840.    E.  (9)  $12,680.40. 

A.  William  H.  Owens.  Jr.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1004.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  W.  D.  Page.  American  Plywood  Associa- 
tion. 1581  Phoenix  Boulevard,  No.  6.  Atlan- 
ta. Ga.  30349. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association.  P.O. 
Box  11700,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98411. 

A.  Steven  J.  Paggioli.  Investment  Co.  In- 
stitute. 1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $198.    E.  (9)  $154.52. 

A.  Geri  D.  Palast.  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International 
Union,  APL-CIO.  CLC.  2020  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $105. 

A.  Henry  S.  Palau.  The  Retired  Officers 
Association.  201  North  Washington  Street. 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $705. 

A.  Diane  M.  Palmer,  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorporation.  1200 
Northwestern  Bank  Bldg..  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55480. 


D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $442. 

A.  Fred  Panzer.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  2000tf. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council.  1800  K 
Street  N.W..  No.  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  G.  Oliver  Papps.  N.J.  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 170  West  State  Street,  Trenton.  N.J. 
08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Herschell  E.  Parent.  Arkansas  Petrole- 
um Council.  302  Commercial  National  Bank. 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  72201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Nancy  L.  Parke.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  One  Green- 
wich Plaza.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  John  N.  Parker.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  620,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Kimberly  C.  Parker,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,806.54.    E.  (9)  $156.87. 

A.  Ken  Parmelee.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Tom  E.  Paro.  Association  of  Maximum 
Service  Telecasters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $264. 

A.  Parriih  &  Chambers,  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street,  Suite  1510,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Aerospatiale  Helicopter  Corp.,  2701 
Forum  Drive,  Grand  Prairie,  Tex.  75051. 

D.  (6)  $11,130.    E.  (9)  $3,213.66. 

A.  Parrith  <b  Chambers.  Inc.,  1300  North 
17th  Street,  Suite  1510.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Bangor  <Se  Aroostook  Railroad,  North- 
em  Maine  Junction,  Bangor.  Me.  04401. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $3,118.36. 

A.  Parrl«h  <&  Chambers,  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street,  Suite  1510,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Boston  6t  Maine  Railroad,  Iron  Horse 
Park.  North  Billerica,  Mass.  01862. 

D.  (6)  $4,749.99.    E.  (9)  $3,264.39. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers,  Inc.,  1300  North 
17th  Street,  Suite  1510.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Chicago  &  North  Western  Transporta- 
tion Co..  One  North  Western  Center,  165 
North  Canal  St..  Chicago,  111.  60606. 


D.  (6)  $28,000.     E.  (9)  $3,307.70. 

A.  Parrish  <k  Chambers.  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Delaware  Otsego  System.  One  Railroad 
Ave..  Cooperstown.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.     E.  (9)  $3,183.79. 

A.  Parrish  <k  Chambers,  Inc..  1300  Nortii 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Genesee  &  Wyoming  Industries.  71 
Lewis  St..  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)$750.     E.  (9)  $3,118.36. 

A.  Parrish  <fe  Chambers.  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Lehigh  Valley  Estate.  415  Brighton. 
Bethlehem.  Pa..  18015. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,017.10. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers,  Inc.  1300  North 
17th  Street..  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Oy  Wartsila  Ab.  Helsinki  Shipyard. 
P.O.  Box  132.  SF-00151.  Helsinki.  Finland. 

D.  (6)  $33,333.32    E.  (9)  $3,169.52. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers.  Inc.  1300  North 
17th  Street..  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut.  R.D.  No.  2. 
Middle  Street.  Brookville.  Pa.  15825. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.     E.  (9)  $3,118.36. 

A.  Linda  K.  Person.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jack  Partridge,  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin 
cinnati,  Ohio  45201. 

B.  The  Kroger  Co..  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $152.30. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  1800  Massachu 
setts  Avenue  I>rw..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $255. 

A.  Alan  K.  Parver.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  770,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  770. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$840.     E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Paskus,  Gordon  &  Hyman,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers-Association. 
110  East  59  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $8.58$.     E.  (9)  $84.80. 

A.  The  Patriots  Foundation.  Inc..  986  Ath- 
erton  Drive,  Suite  215,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84105. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.     E.  (9)  $4,793.93. 

A.  Richard  M.  Patterson.  Dow  Chemical 
Co..  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700  South. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $239.50. 

A.  Thomas  Patterson.  National  Cable  Tel- 
evision Association.  Inc..  1724  Massachu- 
setts, Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Kenton  H.  Pattie.  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association.  Inc..  3150  Spring  Street. 
Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va.  22031 

D.  <6)  $2,922. 

A.  David  J.  Pattison,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006:  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York 
N.Y.:  332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Congress  of  Surveyors  & 
Mappers.  210  Little  Palls  Street.  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046 

D.  (6)  $1,202.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  International  Automobile 
Dealers  Association.  1220  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20035. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association.  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,960.     E.  (9)  $21.50. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6.)$585.    E.  (9.)  $23.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1575  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Armco  Inc..  Middletown.  Ohio  45052. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Burlington  Industries.  Inc..  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  760  South.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6.)  $2,650.    E.  (9.)  $31.25 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers.  9555 
LEnfant  Plaza  North.  SW..  Room  1101. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6.)  $5,650.    E.  (9.)$54. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Callery-Judge  Grove.  612  Comeau 
Building.  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  33401 

D.  (6.)$220.     E.  (9.)  $42.25. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037 

B.  Cargill.  Inc..  Suite  26.  P.O.  Box  9300. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  55440. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  Castle  &  Cooke.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3928. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 
D.  (6.)  $150. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council.  2550 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6.)  $695. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Conoco,  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. Committee  on  State  Taxation,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1018.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Donaldson.  Lufkin  &  Jenrette.  Inc..  140 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Dredging  Industry  Size  Standards 
Conunittee.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  E.G.G.  Industries.  45  William  Street. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $850.     E.  (9)  $65. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  55440. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Inc.. 
No.  2  Paragon  Drive,  Montvale,  N.J.  07645. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Hobby  Industry  of  America,  319  East 
54th  Street.  Elmwood,  N.J.  07407. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel.  Inc.. 
1627  K  Street  NW..  20006. 

D.  (6)  $170. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Cogeneration  Society, 
nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Lasco  Shipping  Co.,  3200  Northwest 
Yeon  Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97210. 

D.  (6)  $810. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Lee  Way  Motor  Freight.  Inc..  300  West 
Reno.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73108 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Litton  Industries.  Inc.,  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90210 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


B.  LOOP.  Inc..  1010  Common  Street,  250 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  Building.  New  Orle- 
ans. La.  70112. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Commemorative 
Coin  Committee.  1  Rockefeller  Center.  Nfew 
York,  N.Y.  10200. 

D.  (6)  $8,730.    E.  (9)  $145.69. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, 10100  Santa  Monica  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Loss  Reserve  Deduction  Committee, 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $560. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp..  1300  SW  Fifth 
Avenue.  Portland,  Oreg.  97201. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $26,357.50.     E.  (9)  $430. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mars.  Inc..  1651  Old  Meadow  Road. 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $4,060. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  MCI  Telecommunications,  Inc..  1133 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,532.50.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp..  35  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Multi  Mineral  Corp..  330  North  Belt 
East.  Houston.  Tex.  77060. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037.       . 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  618  Washington  Building. 
1435  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $292.50.    E.  (9)  $2.93. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,230. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 401  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $665. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
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B.  The  National  Multi-Housing  Council. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  ds  Blow  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Corp..  315  East  200 
South.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

D.  (6)  $16,175. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co..  465  North  Ber- 
nardo, Mountain  View.  Calif.  94040. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St,  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Options  Clearing  Corp..  233  South 
Wacker  Drive.  Room  5950.  Chicago.  111. 
60605. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  OSG  Bulk  Ships,  Inc..  1114  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Penn  Central  Corp.,  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Peplsco,  Inc.,  Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Plllsbury  Co..  608  Second  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association.  Inc..  Pleas- 
antvlUe,  N.Y.  10570. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Redwood  Industry  Park  Committee. 
2750  Sand  Hill  Road.  Menlo  Park.  Calif. 
94025. 

D.  (6)  $190. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Retail  Tax  Committee,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $14,105.    E.  (9)  $850. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Rockwell  International  Corp.,  1745  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  <fe  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sheridan-Kalorama  Neighborhood 
Council,  c/o  Samuel  Scrlvner.  Jr..  2543  Wa- 
terside Drive  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  Shipbuilders'  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20031 

A.  PattMi.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  SSIE  Council  to  Protect  Earned  Em- 
ployment Rights.  Smithsonian  Science  In- 
formation Exchange.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana.  Department  of  Con- 
servation. P.O.  Box  44275.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
70804. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sultantate  of  Oman.  2550  M. Street 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3,135. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  U.S.  Industries.  Inc..  250  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co..  Suite 
1101.  1826  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Weyerhauser  Co..  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477.        I 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Wilshire  Oil  Co.  of  Texas.  250  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,090. 

A.  Andrew  R.  Paul.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Management  Co..  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $23.78. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  St  Walker. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Sixth 
Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Best  Employer's  Association,  4201 
Birch  Street.  Newport  Beach.  Calif.  90226. 

A.  Paul.  Hastings.  Janofsky  St  Walker. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Capitol  Oil  Co.,  650  Independence 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,818.    E.  (9)  $876.62. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  &  Walker. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Council  of  Active  and  Independent  Oil 
and  Gas  Producers,  650  Independence 
Avenue  SB..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  St  Walker. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Ens«rch  Corp..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $895.    E.  (9)  $97.92. 

A.  Paul.  Hastings.  Janofsky  St  Walker. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Sixth 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 


B.  Security  Life  of  Denver.  Security  Life 
Building.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 
D.  (6)  $17,851.     E.  (9)  $1,164.60. 

A.  Peabody.  Lambert  &  Meyers.  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers.  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,085.     E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  Beth  Peacock.  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
950.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Foods  Corp..  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  950.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,765. 

A.  William  E.  Peacock.  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris 
sant.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Ronald  W.  Pearson,  103  West  Cedar 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22301. 

B.  Conservatives  Against  Liberal  Legisla 
tion.  5707  Seminary  Road,  Baileys  Cross 
roads,  Va.  22041. 

E.  (9)  $14.35. 

A.  Frank  Pecquex,  Seafarers  International 
Union,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Room  510. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Room  510,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $268.15. 

A.  James  M.  Peirce,  Jr..  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees.  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em 
ployees,  1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,551.37. 

A.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  2 
North  Ninth  Street  AUentown.  Pa.  18101. 

E.  (9)$2.47ail. 

A.  Penny/Ohlmann/Neiman.  Inc..  1605 
North  Main  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio  45405. 

B.  The  National  Management  Association. 
2210  Arbor  Boulevard.  Dayton.  Ohio  45439. 

E.  (9)  $5.01. 

A.  Dominic  V.  Pensabene.  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California).  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Gregory  M.  Pensabene.  Sai?ta  Pe  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  Suite  840.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santa  Fte  Industries,  Inc..  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,405. 

A.  Pepper  &  Corazzini,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Satellite  Systems.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  45684,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74145. 

D.  (6)  $1,183.75.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alarm  Device  Manufacturing  Co.  <a 
subsidiary  of  Pittway  Corp.).  165  Eileen 
Way.  Syosset.  N.Y.  11791. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheeu.  1777  F 
Streel^  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alarm  Industry  Telecommunications 
Committee  of  the  National  Burglar  &  Fire 
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Association,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $2,742.50.    E.  (9)  $34.50. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  FOCUS,  1777  F  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  as  trustee  for 
Pew  Memorial  Trust,  222  South  18th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hooker  Investments.  Ltd..  Suite  1701,  1 
Commerce  Place,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37239. 

D.  (6)  $1,965.    E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1777  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mlllicom  Inc..  Suite  5500,  153  53d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.    E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1777  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, 1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $255. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Russian  Travel  Bureau.  20  East  46th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communication  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Shipbuilding,  Foot  of  Morton 
Avenue,  Chester,  Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $2,136.25. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  TRT  Telecommtiunlcatlons  Corp.,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,824.75.    E.  (9)  $27.20. 

A.  PepsiCo,  Inc..  700  Anderson  Hill  Road. 
Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

E.  (9)  $1,388.60. 

A.  Elinor  Peretsman,  55  Tain  Drive,  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.  11021. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc.,  11  West  60th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $1,282.50.    E.  (9)  $1,347.88. 

A.  Perito.  Duerk.  Carlson  &  Plnco.  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Advanced  Health  Systems.  Inc..  17861 
Cartwrlght  Road.  Irvine.  Calif.  92714. 

D.  (6)  $10,600.    E.  (9)  $16.50. 

A.  Tony  Perkins.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$75. 

A.  Gary  J.  Perkinson,  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America,  1700  North  Moore 


Street,   1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Jeffry  L.  Perlman.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,420.    E.  (9)  320.47. 

A.  Leonard  Perlman,  APGA,  5203  Lees- 
burg  Pike,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  St  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $143.70. 

A.  John  P.  Perrin.  American  Osteopathic 
Association.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Suite  104,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  104.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,412.50.    E.  (9)  $41.78. 

A.  John  J.  Pesch.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard. 
No.  2300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, No.  2300.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Todd  A.  Peterman.  American  Movers 
Conference.  1117  North  19th  Street,  P.O. 
Box  9204.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box  9204,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Peterson,  Engberg  &  Peterson,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  907.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Federated  Research  Corp..  421  Seventh 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $16,660.    E.  (9)  $286.05. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  St  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,966.10    E.  (9)  $319.85. 

A.  Mary  B.  Peterson,  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,239.92. 

A.  Russell  W.  Peterson,  National  Audubon 
Society,  950  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Joseph  J.  PetrlUo.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Aircraft  St 
ConMnunicatlons  Suppliers,  Inc..  7360 
Laurel  Canyon  Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  3925, 
North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91605. 

D.  (6)  $14,475.    E.  (9)  $4,744.44. 

A.  Michael  J.  Petrina.  Jr..  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $80.55. 

A.  Paul  F.  Petrus.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  1100 
Cormecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  H.  William  Petry,  Milllken  Research 
Corp..  P.O.  Box  1927.  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29304. 

B.  Milllken  Research  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1927.  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29304. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)$582. 

A.  Lorraine  Petti.  2817  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Suite 
501.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $3,510. 

A.  John  E.  Pflleger,  Time  Inc..  888  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc..  Time  St  Life  Building. 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $1,700. 

A.  James  R.  Phalen,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  MAPCO  Inc..  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $286.93. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $18,877.80.    E.  (9)  $18,877.80. 

A.  Marshall  A.  Pharr,  6103  Adirondack. 
Amarillo.  Tex.  79106. 

B.  Southwestern  Public  Service  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1261.  Amarillo,  Tex.  79170. 

D.  (6)  $1206.    E.  (9)  $1301.89. 

A.  John  P.  Philbin,  Mobil  Oil  Co..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  D.  Phillips,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Suite  503,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,500.    E.  (9)  $670.68. 

A.  Susan  L.  PhilUps,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,072.60.    E.  (9)  $90.70. 

A.  William  G.  Phillips.  D.C.  Associates. 
Inc.,  402  Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Association  of  University  Programs  in 
Occupational  Health  St  Safety,  P.O.  Box 
20186.  Houston,  Tex.  77025. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 
10166. 

E.  (9)  $1,169.75. 

A.  Sam  Pickard.  Monsanto  Co..  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63167. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $620.84. 

A.  Bill  Pickens.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,698.     E.  (9)  $294.59. 
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A.  W.  D.  Pickett,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen. 
Box  U.  Mt.  Prospect.  111.  60056. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  James  P>iclunan.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue,  Suite  320,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Campaign  for  Community-Based  Eco- 
nomic Development,  734  15th  Street.  Suite 
200.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,817.50.    E.  (9)  $888.66. 

A.  Marie  M.  Pierce,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  650.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  OH  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Community  Psychiatric  Centers.  517 
Washington  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94111. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dunn  &  Bradstreet  Corp..  299  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &.  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Genentech,  Inc..  460  Point  San  Brunco 
Boulevard,  South  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94080. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Tire  <fe  Rubber  Co.,  1  General 
Street.  Akron.  Ohio  44329. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Telecommunications  Sup- 
pliers' Council,  c/o  Pierson,  Ball  <k  Dowd. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,787.03.    E.  (9)  $7,135.65. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Infectious  Diseases  Society  of  America. 
University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine. 
601  Elmwood  Avenue,  Rochester.  N.Y. 
14642. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &,  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Neighborhood  School  Council,  Turner 
Elementary  School,  Stanton  and  Alabama 
Avenues  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  <t  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Satellite  Business  Systems,  8283 
Greensboro  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.00. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Telecause.  c/o  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $30,000. 

A.  Elizabeth  Pierson,  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  810.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
810,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pierson  Semmes  Crolius  &  Finley,  1054 
31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,725.    E.  (9)  $384.27. 

A.  Pierson  Semmes  Crolius  &  Flnley.  1054 
31st  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 


B.  Edgington  Oil  Co..  Inc..  2400  East  Arte- 
sia  Boulevard.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

A.    Pilots   Rights   Association.    P.O.    Box 
7000-367;  Redondo  Beach.  Calif.  90277. 
D.  (6)  $1,670.    E.  (9)  $5,351.01. 

A.  Linda  Pinegar.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury,  888  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PHH  Group,  Inc.,  11333  McCormick 
Road.  Hunt  Valley.  MD.  21031. 

E.  (9)  $2,703.42. 

A.  Pitney  Bowes.  69  Wheeler  Drive,  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06926. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
3640,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79452. 

A.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc.,  1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
303.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,372.07.    E.  (9)  $5,372.07. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Plesser.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper.  Inc..  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  NY.  10005. 

A.  Robert  Plett  Associates.  Ltd..  1200  18th 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Richard  J.  Pollack.  American  Nurses' 
Association.  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $2,778.60.     E.  (9)  $523.94. 

A.  Frances  A.  PoUak.  1850  K  Street  NW., 
No.  390.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
No.  390,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $275.    E.  (9)  $103. 

A.  Alfred  M.  Pollard,  1901  L  Street  NW., 
No.  702,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  333 
South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $66.     E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Henry  E.  Poole,  9  West  57th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

A.  Raymond  K.  Pope,  Amfac,  Inc.,  1639  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Amf»c.  Inc.,  50  O'Parrell  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $3,145.    E.  (9)  $1,163.84. 

A.  James  J.  Popham,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $241. 

A.  Population  Resource  Center,  622  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $5,519.    E.  (9)  $11,872. 

A.  Paula  D.  Porpilia,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


D.  (6>$7S0.    E.  (9)  $123.08. 

A.  Port  of  Seattle.  P.O.  Box  1209.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98111. 
D.  (6)  $371.45.     E.  (9)  $483.52 

A.  Joan  E.  Porte.  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.    Portman    Properties,    1800    Peachtree 
Center  South.  225  Peachtree  Street  NE..  At 
lanta.  Ga.  30303. 

A.  Mary  E.  Post,  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association.  5203  Leesburg  Pike, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  As- 
sociation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Palls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $5,866.10. 

A.  Alonzo  M.  Poteet.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing 
ton,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $58.60. 

A.  Potter  International,  Inc..  900  17th 
Street  NW..  No.  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  Inc..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Potter  International.  Inc..  900  17th 
Street  NW..  No.  300.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Western  Shipbuilding  Association.  P.O. 
Box  3976,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts 
&  Trowbridge.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  John  M.  Powderly,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  706. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  5 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,452.45. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies. 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Government  of  Nicaragua.  Managua. 
Nicaragua. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Intergraph  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5183. 
Huntsville.  Ala.  35805. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy, 
Suite  1050.  UIO  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Powell,  Goldstein.  FYazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  10£3.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center  of  Rich- 
mond, 355  Bard  Avenue.  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 
10310. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  UIO  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  7315 
Wisconsin  Avenue.  Suite  700W.  Bethesda. 
Md.  20814. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refriger- 
ated Warehouses.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Suite  700W,  Bethesda.  Md.  20814. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Robert  D.  Powell.  Suite  600.  UIO  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft,  1  Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  (Jay)  Power.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organization.  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,466. 

A.  William  C.  Prather.  United  States 
League  of  Savings  Associations.  Ill  East 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 
111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $850. 

A.  Brainard  E.  Prescott.  670  Main  Street. 
East  Aurora.  NY.  14052. 

B.  Security  New  York  State  Corp.,  1  East 
Avenue.  Rochester.  NY.  14638. 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar.  DGA  International. 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for: 
Airbus  Industrie.  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty. 
31700  Blagnac.  France). 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for: 
European  Aerospace  Corporation). 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar.  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for: 
Sofreavia.  75  rue  la  Boetle.  Paris  8eme, 
Prance). 


A.  Preston.  Thorgrinwon.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  2991/5200  Metcalf.  Overland  Park. 
Kans.  66201. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $11.50. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Moore.  McCormack  Resources,  One 
Landmark  Square.  Stamford.  Conn.  06901. 

D.  (6)  $3,276.50. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  Si  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Port  of  Seattle.  P.O.  Box  1209.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98111. 

D.  (6)  $570.    E.  (9)  $22.20. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Ronan  Telephone  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  3. 
Ronan.  Mont.  59864. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2511,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,155. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  No.  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$140. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  No.  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Resource  Alliance,  2565  West 
23d  Street,  Eugene.  Oreg.  97401. 

D.  (6)$17. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Wometco  Enterprises,  Inc.,  306  North 
Miami  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33128. 

D.  (6)  $4,253.     E.  (9)  $105.53. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman.  730  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos..  730 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $831.88. 

A.  Woodruff  M.  Price.  CSX  Corp..  840 
Washington  Building.  15th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005- 
2071. 

B.  CSX  Corp.,  1500  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing, Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $376.80. 

A.  Arnold  J.  F»rlma,  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.(6)  $1,200. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett.  Mechanical  Contrac- 
tors Association  of  America,  Inc..  5530  Wis- 
consin Avenue.  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite 
750,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 


A.  Pro-Life  CDAC  12.  P.O.  Box  7145. 
Menlo  Park.  Calif.  94025. 

D.  (6)  $303.    E.  <9)  $145.44. 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,587.50. 

A.  Proskauer.  Rose.  Goetz  &  Mendelsohn. 
300  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022: 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theaters  and 
Producers.  Inc..  226  West  47th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Protect  The  Innocent.  Inc..  451  South 
Indiana  Street.  Mooresville.  Ind.  46158. 

E.  (9) $140. 

A.  Provident  Indemnity  Ufe  Insurance 
Co.,  2500  DeKalb  Pike,  Norristown,  Pa. 

A.  James  C.  Pruitt.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

D. (6) $168. 

A.  Public  Employee  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  308,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $23,729.01.     E.  (9)  $19,140.78. 

A.  David  E.  Pullen.  Manville  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  214,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Manville  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108.  Denver. 
Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Jack  I.  Pulley.  Dow  Corning  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  1592.  Midland.  Mich.  48640. 

B.  Dow  Corning  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1592. 
Midland.  Mich.  48640. 

E.  (9)  $196.11. 

A.  F.  Eugene  Purcell,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc..  One  Green- 
wich Plaza.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$205. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  Amalgamated  Tran- 
sit Union,  AFL-CIO.  5151  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Howard  Pyle.  4930  Quebec  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1700,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,678.58. 

A.  Robert  N.  Pyle,  P.O.  Box  3731.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Bakers  Association.  P.O. 
Box  3731.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  R.  Quarles.  Jr..  Morgan,  Lewis  & 
Bockius.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Environmental  Development 
Association  Clean  Air  Act  Project  (NED A/ 
GAAP),  3  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Raber,  McDonald's  Corp..  1 
McDonalds  Plaza.  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

B.  McDonald's  Corp.,  1  McDonald's  Plaza, 
Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 
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A.  Alex  Radin.  2301  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2301  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $552.30. 

A.  Robert  A.  Ragland,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Richard  W.  Rahn,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,508.    E.  (9)  $524.48. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Suite  804.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Suite  804.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $67,550.    E.  (9)  $125,228.97. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  N.  Fair- 
fax St..  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Rainbolt.  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  429.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  MidAmerica  Commodity  Exchange.  125 
West  Jaclcson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

D.  <6)  $450. 

A.  Joyce  Ramonas.  1990  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  480.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co..  2000  Second 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)$210.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Randall,  Bangert  &  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,194.30. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  &  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street.  Suite  1205.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  &  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,250. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils,  Inc..  188 
Industrial  Drive.  Elmhurst.  111.  60126. 

D.  (6)  $2,450. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  for  Milk  Market- 
ing Reform.  1625  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,440. 

A.  Gary  B.  Randall.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$125. 

A.  Robert  Randall.  709-A  Eighth  Street 
SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics. 
P.O.  Box  23691.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,081.75.     E.  (9)  $903. 

A.  Carol  Randies.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $385. 

A.  R.  Ray  Randlett.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R,  Morris- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)$128. 

A.  Arthur  G.  Randol  III.  1899  L  Street 
NW..  No.  HOC.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $502.06. 

A.  Gayle  K.  Randol,  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  209  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.;  and  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport,  P.O.  Box  1980. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85001. 

B.  Salt  River  Project.  P.O.  Box  1980. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

D.  <6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $4,885.50. 

A.  Robert  Rauch.  Koteen  &  Naftalin. 
Suite  1000.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Koteen  &  Naftalin.  Suite  1000.  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,610.    E.  (9)  $1,004.63. 

A.  Carol  Raulston,  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  G.  David  Ravencraft,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  507,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  W.  Lee  Rawls,  Pennzoil  Co..  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  602.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Penntoil  Co..  Pennzoil  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houaton.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)$13. 

A.  W.  Randall  Rawson.  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

E.  (9)  $85.96. 

A.  J.  Gene  Raymond.  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees,  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,058.19. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan.  10  Duncannon 
Court.  Glen  Lakes.  Dallas.  Tex.  75225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 10  Duncannon  Court,  Glen  Lakes. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75225. 

D.  (6)  $1,707.37.    E.  (9)  $1,557.37. 

A.  Linda  S.  Rearick,  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council.  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2000«. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $79.50. 

A.  Susan  E.  Recce.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 


D.  (6)$850.    E.  (9)  $23.85. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dwight  C.  Reed.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $72.12. 

A.  John  H.  Reed.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)  $296.15. 

A.  Charles  C.  Reely,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

E.  (9)$21. 

A.  Martha  L.  Rees.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1120.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del.  19898. 

E.  (9)$58. 

A.  J.  Ronald  Reeves,  U.S.  Air,  Inc.,  Wash 
ington  National  Airport.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  U.S.  Air.  Inc..  Washington  National  Air- 
port. Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $187.51. 

A.  John  T.  Reggitts.  Jr..  R.D.  No.  2.  95 
Boonton  Avenue.  Boonton.  N.J.  07005. 

A.  Frank  D.  Register,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  U.S..  Inc..  11800 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive.  Reston  Va.  22091. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
of  the  U.S..  Inc..  11800  Sunrise  Valley  Drive, 
Reston  Va.  22091. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $49.30. 

A.  Charlotte  T.  Keid.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  270.  Hartford.  Conn.  06101. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  764.  Columbia.  S.C.  29218. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utility  Group,  c/o  Reid  &  Priest,  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $50.0$. 

A.  Jerry  E.  Reider.  1745  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 
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A.  Mark  Reihl.  Seafarers  International 
Union.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Room  510, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Room  510,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $193.91. 

A.  Gary  B.  Reimer.  Tiger  International. 
Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Wash 
ington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Tiger  International.  Inc..  1888  Century 
Park  East,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,410.    E.  (9)  $376.97 

A.  Nooley  Reinheardt  &  Associates,  6712 
Old  McLean  Village  Drive.  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

B.  Rural  Builders  Council  of  California. 
P.O.  Drawer  GG,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
92662. 

A.  J.  E.  Reinke.  Eastern  Airlines.  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  1030  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)$441. 

A.  Harry  O.  Reinsch,  1310  Jones  Street, 
Apartment  902,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Jack  Reiter.  Tiger  International.  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tiger  International,  Inc..  1888  Century 
Park  East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $580.80 

A.  Religous  Coalition  for  Abortion  Rights. 
Inc.,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $30,543.90    E.  (9)  $15,724.54 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  69  Fountain  Place.  P.O. 
Box  417.  Frankfort.  Ky.  40602. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association.  69 
Fountain  Place.  P.O.  Box  417,  Frankfort. 
Ky.  40602. 

A.  Diane  Rennert.  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $385.56 

A.  Research-Cottrell.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1500. 
Somerville.  N.J.  08876. 

E.  (9)  $229.19 

A.  Resources  Fund.  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  804,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $50,864.03. 

A.  Resources  of  America,  50  South  Main 
Street,  Suite  1560,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84144. 

A.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  201 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 

D.  (6.)  $6,598. 

A.  Forrest  I.  Rettgers,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  R.  Reurs.  25  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  John  Reuther,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  680,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Satra  Corp.,  21  East  63d  Street,  New         B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
York,  N.Y.  10021.  syivania  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6.)  $3,200.    E.  (9.)$300.  D.  (6)  $8,079.     E.  (9)  $268.60. 


A.  Lynne  Revo-Cohen,  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  821,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Federally  Employed  Women.  1010  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Suite  821.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,440.    E.  (9)$400. 

A.  Nancy  C.  Reynolds.  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Bendix  Corp.,  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)$225.    E.  (9)$75. 

A.  Allan  R.  Rexinger,  the  Proprietary  As- 
sociation, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,437.50.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $337.87. 

A.  Rice  Genocide  Research.  3046  Roose- 
velt Street,  Detroit,  Mich.  48216:  P.O.  Box 
7307,  Washington,  D.C.  20044. 

E.  (9)  $199.41. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice.  Conoco.  Inc..  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  No.  1000.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Conoco.  Inc.  High  Ridge  Park.  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

A.  Alan  H.  Richardson.  2301  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2301  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Richardson.  Monsanto  Co.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63167. 

A  Bruce  Rickerson.  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  607. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
345  East  47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Kerri  Ridenour.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15lh 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Ridgeway.  North  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum Council.  Box  1395,  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.  58502. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6) $463. 

A.  Mark  J.  Riedy.  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Valerie  M.  Riggins.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Riordan.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  700,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  <6)$250.     E.  <9)$140. 

A.  John  S.  Rippey.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies. 730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $756.25.    E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Carol  A.  Risher.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers.  Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  480.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite  480.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $43.41. 

A.  Sehna  F.  Rissell.  415  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,911.52. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003, 

B.  Gaming  Industry  Association  of 
Nevada.  Inc..  One  East  First  Street.  Suite 
1007,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $847.06. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400.  Wp.shington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Off-Track  Bet- 
ting Corporation.  P.O.  Box  446.  Batavia. 
N.Y.  14020. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,037.97. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Optometrists  & 
Opticians.  Inc..  18903  South  Miles  Road. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44128 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Nevada  Resort  Association,  1785  East 
Sahara  Avenue.  Suite  250.  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
89104. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.    E.  (9)  $1,270.63. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie.  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute. 2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

A.  Nicholas  A.  Rizzo.  Jr..  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Benco.  Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $731.20. 


A.  E.   Philip  Riggin.  National  Legislative         A.    RJR    Industries.    Inc..    1100    Reynolds 
Commission.  1608  K  Street  NW..  Washing-     Boulevard.  Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27105. 
ton.  D.C.  E.  (9)  $5,862.91. 
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A.  Elizabeth  Jane  Robbins,  43  D  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association. 
Inc..  no  East  59th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,100.    E.  (9)  $2,210. 

A.  Elizabeth  Jane  Robbins,  43  D  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc..  900  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Elizabeth  Jane  Robbins,  43  D  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Shearson/American  Express,  Inc.,  Two 
World  Trade  Center,  100  Fifth  Floor.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $19,520. 

A.  Perry  A.  Roberts.  8000  West  Florissant. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $938.35 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Brazos  River  Authority.  P.O.  Box  7555. 
Waco.  Tex.  76710. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  <fc  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Centex  Corp..  1400  Republic  National 
Bank  Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $213.87. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
DC.  20003. 

B.  Guam  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Inc..  3400 
Southland  Center.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $7,905. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  North  Texas  Municipal  Water  District. 
Lawson  Road.  Wylie.  Tex.  75098. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.(9)  $224.50. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc..  2001 
Bryan  Tower.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,270. 

A.  Richard  R.  Roberts.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  403,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  403. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$306.    E.  (9)$323. 

A.  Betty  S.  Robinson,  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  1757  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $10,905.97.      E.  (9)  $133.85. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $174.39. 

A.  Howard  W.  Robison.  10  West  Side 
Drive,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.  19971. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451,  LEnfant  Plaza  Station,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 


D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Antoinette  K.  Roche.  202)  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  709.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co..  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.      E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Roderick,  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $8,500. 

A.  Rodey,  Dickason,  Sloan,  Akin  &  Robb, 
P.A.,  P.O.  Box  1888.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
87103. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
86515. 

E.  (9)  $2. .502.64. 

A.  Quincy  Rodgers,  General  Instrument 
Corp.,  Suite  320,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  PTW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.      E.  (9)  $424.50. 

A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers,  Nationwide  Insurance 
Cos.,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Cos.,  One  Na- 
tionwide Plaza.  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A  Willi  Roelli,  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Ex- 
change. Inc..  4  World  Trade  Center,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

A  Bruce  N.  Rogers.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.      E.  (9)  $4,093.01. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies, 730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Rogers.  Hoge  &  Hills,  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  301.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Formaldehyde  Institute.  1075  Central 
Park  Avenue.  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10583. 

A.  Rogers  Hoge  &  Hills.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  301,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  413  North  Lee  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314. 

A.  James  T.  Rogers.  311  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC  20001. 

A.  Margaret  Rogers.  Printing  Industries  of 
America,  Inc.,  1730  North  Lynn  Street.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  Inc., 
1730  North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington.  Va 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Terrence  L.  Rogers.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees.  1325  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20515. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C,  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,983.38.    E.  (9)  $97.76. 


A.  Rogers  &  Wells,  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Corp.,  Three 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Richard  A.  Rohrback,  1625  Eye  Street. 
NW.,  Suite  809,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1625  Eye  Street. 
NW.,  Suite  809.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $17,250. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolson,  Jr.,  American  Pulp 
wood  Association,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Emil  A.  Romangnoli,  ASARCO  Inc..  120 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10271. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc..  120  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $684.80. 

A.  Teno  Roncalio.  P.O.  Box  1707.  Chey- 
enne. Wyo. 

B.  Northwest  Alaska  Pipeline  Co..  1120 
20th  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Tatiana  Roodkowsky.  1615  H  Street. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Nicholas  Roomy.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1986. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25327. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co..  P.O.  Box  1986. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25327. 

D.  (6)  $189.20.    E.  (9)  $326.20. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  404,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  404.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $325. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  California  Portland  Cement.  800  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Rooney,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $262.71.     E.  (9)  $193.66. 

A.  John  C.  Roots.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6) $190. 

A.  Walda  W.  Roseman.  National  Public 
Radio,  2025  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Public  Radio.  2025  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,805. 

A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum  III.  National 
Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc..  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Sara  Rosenbaum,  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  1520  New  Hamphire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund,  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$340.     E.  (9)$348. 

A.  Francis  C.  Rosenberger,  6809  Melrose 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy 
Judges,  P.O.  Box  1079.  Lexington,  Ky. 
40588. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Arthur  F.  Rosenfeld,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

A.  Harvey  Rosenfield.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Peter  D.  Rosenstein,  American  Acade- 
my of  Physician  Assistants,  2341  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Physician  Assist- 
ants, 2341  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite 
700,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $692.31. 

A.  William  F.  Ross,  SC  Petroleum  Council. 
716  Keenan  Building,  Columbia,  S.C.  29201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Steet  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$214.    E.  (9)  $687.10. 

A.  Gary  W.  Rossow.  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  United  States. 
Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)$40.    E.  (9)$2. 

A.  Alan  J.  Roth,  Spiegel  &  McDiarmid. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20037. 

B.  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Ft.  Pierce,  Gainesville-Alachua 
County  Regional  Electric  Water  &  Sewer 
Utilities,  Sebring  Utilities  Commission. 
Cities  of  Homestead,  Kissimmee,  Lakeland. 
Starke,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

A.  Barry  N.  Roth,  The  Williams  Co..  1750 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  350.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Williams  Co..  P.O.  Box  2400.  Tulsa. 
Okla.  74101. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Donald  D.  Rounds.  South  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum Council.  P.O.  Box  669,  Pierre,  S. 
Dak.  57501. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  William  C.  Rountree.  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio) 
Midland  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Michael  O.  Roush.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  490  LEnfant 
Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW..  No. 
3206.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke.  Lawyers  Building, 
231  East  Vermijo,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
80903. 
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B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  S.A.  de  C.V.  (UNPASA).  Balderas 
36.  Mexico.  D.F..  Mexico. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $5,603.43. 

A.  Mark  Rovner.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,180.02. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Rowan,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
Inc.,  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  James  C.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  W.  Rowland,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Michael  Roybal,  American  Subcontrac- 
tors Association,  8401  Corporate  Drive. 
Suite  540,  Landover,  Md.  20785. 

B.  American  Subcontractors  Association, 
8401  Corporate  Drive.  Suite  540,  Landover, 
Md.  20785. 

E.  (9)  $2,888.40. 

A.  James  S.  Rubin,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R.  Morris- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $340. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden.  Wilner  &  Scheiner, 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents, 
Inc.,  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  John  C.  Runyan,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,700.    E.  (9)  $128.13. 

A.  Leonard  H.  Ruppert.  New  Jersey  Petro- 
leum Council.  170  West  State  Street.  Tren- 
ton. N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Charlotte  Rush,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $75.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell.  P.O.  Box  12285. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)$575.    E.  (9)$71. 

A,  Barry  Russell.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9^  $50. 

A.  Christine  Anne  Russell.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062, 


D,  (6)  $4,732.    E.  (9)  $93.54. 


A.  Wally  Rustad.  1000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  514.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Bioanalysts. 
International  Society  of  Clinical  Lab  Tech, 
614  Paul  Brown  Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

E.  (9)  $32.30. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $59.30. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Associacion.  1730 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $87.20. 

A.  Ella  Marice  Ryan.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.. 
Inc..  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  John  R.  Ryan,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Joseph  Ryan,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
No.  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp..  1775  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $41.25. 

A.  Robert  P.  St.  Louis,  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  225,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Congoleum  Corp..  P.O.  Box  4040,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  03801. 

D.  (6)  $1000.     E.  (9)  $176.45. 

A.  Prank  P.  Sanders,  The  Signal  Cos..  Inc.: 
1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  11255 
North  Torrey  Pines  Road,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

B.  The  Signal  Companies,  Inc..  11255 
North  Torrey  Pines  Road,  La  Joha.  Calif. 
92037. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Peter  G.  Sandlund.  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Room  315.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30/32  Ste. 
Mary  Avenue.  London  EC3A,  8PT,  England. 

D.  (6)  $300, 

A.  Albert  C.  Saunders.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C,  20005, 

B,  Pharmaceutical  Manufalurers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $10.50. 

A.  Lawrence  H,  Sawyer.  General  Mills. 
Inc..  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  370.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
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B.  General  Mills.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min 
neapolis,  Minn.  .55440. 

A.  Lori  Saxon,  418  C  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Council  for  Free  Asia,  418  C 
Street.  NE..  Carriage  House.  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

A.  Mark  L.  Schaffer.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  APL-CIO.  815  16th  Street.  NW..  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,508.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Harold  A.  Schaitberger.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers. 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,286.48. 

A.  Herbert  Y.  Schandler.  Suite  4400.  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc..  475  L'Enfant  Plaza, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $76.11. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer.  1771  N  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C,  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Jay  T.  Scheck,  Jr..  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Jane  N.  Scherer.  1700  K  Street,  NW., 
Suite  1204.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street.  NW.,  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $108.30. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schloman.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $837.50.    E.  (9)  $51.20. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  and  Associates. 
Inc.,  955  LEnfant  Plaza,  SW..  Suite  1401. 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Boston  University.  147  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston.  Mass.  02215. 

D.  (6)  $2,875.    E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza.  SW..  Suite  1401, 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries.  Inc.,  Plym- 
outh. Mass.  02360. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  and  Associates, 
Inc..  955  LEnfant  Plaza.  SW.,  Suite  1401, 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tufts  University.  Medford.  Mass.  02155. 
D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Forest  S.  Schmeling.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 


B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 
D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $72.20. 

A.  Amy  Schmidt,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place.  New  York. 
N.Y. 10004. 

D.  (6)  $2,822.45. 

A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt.  Jr.,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Schmuhl,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mahlon  C.  Schneider,  The  Pillsbury 
Co..  608  Second  Avenue  South.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55402. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co.,  608  Second  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Frank  Schneller,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E.  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Michael  M.  Schoor.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Schrader-Lauth  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1600 
Wilson  Boulevard.,  Suite  1000,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63102:  Agri-Trans,  10825  Watson  Road, 
Sunset  Hills,  Mo.  63127. 

D.  (6)  $8,125.     E.  (9)  $3,750. 

A.  HBW  Schroeder,  Consumers  Power  Co.. 
1050  17th  Street,  NW.,  Suite  290,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  W.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  I.  Schramm,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  909,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Company  and  Superi- 
or Farming  Company,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  20006. 

A.  N.  Donald  Schroeder,  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Asaociatlon,  60  West  Street,  Anna- 
polis, Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$255.     E.  (9)  $166.43. 

A.  Mark  Schultz.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $181.22. 

A.  William  B.  Schultz,  Public  Citizen  Liti- 
gation Group,  Suite  700,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen,  Inc.,  Box  19404,  Wash- 
ington, D,C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schulz,  Iowa  Petroleum 
Council,  1012  Fleming  Building.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50309. 


B.  American  Petroluem  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $335.    E.  $733.06. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab.  VFW  National  Leg 
islative  Service,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing 
ton.  DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $355.10. 

A.  Schwabe.  Williamson,  Wyatt,  Moore  & 
Roberts,  1200  Standard  Plaza.  Portland, 
Oreg.  97204. 

B.  Northwest  Inland  Waterways  Commit 
tee.  c/o  Peter  Brix.  Knappton  Corp.,  P.O 
Box  03018,  Portland,  Oreg.  97203. 

E.  (9)  876.59. 

A.  Elizabeth  Nash  Schwartz,  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle. 
Washington  98124. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $753.23. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
No.  400  S.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia.  1650  Municipal 
Services  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
400  S.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Richard  Schwartz,  Boat  Owners,  Asso 
elation  of  The  United  States,  880  South 
Pickett  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  The  United 
States  (BOAT/U.S.).  880  South  Pickett 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Sally  Sciacca,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611; 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,062.50.     E.  (9)  $34.76. 

A.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion. 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,798.57.    E.  (9)  $2,466.06. 

A.  Michael  Sciulla,  Boat  Owners,  Associa 
tion  of  The  United  States,  880  South  Pick- 
ett Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  The  United 
States  (BOAT/U.S.),  880  South  Pickett 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  H.  B.  Scoggins.  Jr..  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $24.67. 

A.  The  Scott  Co..  8  Jacana  Road,  Hilton 
Head,  S.C.  29928. 

B.  Coastal  Properties  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
6255,  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  29938. 

D.  (6)  $49.58.    E.  (9)  $82.35. 

A.  James  M.  Scott,  The  Scott  Co.,  8 
Jacana  Road.  Hilton  Head.  S.C.  29928. 

B.,The  Scott  Co.,  8  Jacana  Road,  Hilton 
Head,  S.C.  29928. 

D.  (6)  $22.87. 
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A.  Scribner,  Hall.  Thornburg  &  Thomp- 
son. 1875  I  Street  NW„  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1150  South  Olive  Street,  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif.  90015. 

A.  Scribner.  Hall.  Thornburg  &  Thomp- 
son. 1875  I  Street  NW.,  Sui'e  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Security  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  Security  Life  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 
08202 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears.  P.O.  Box  12285,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $5,220.    E.  (9)  $344.43. 

A.  Debbie  Sease,  Sierra  Club,  330  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $3,619.20.    E.  (9)  $12.70. 

A.  Sandra  Sedacca,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,317. 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III.  No.  802.  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd.,  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, 444  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chica- 
go, 111.  60606). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III,  No.  802,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd.,  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55402  (for  Glenrock  Refinery.  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  2553,  Casper.  Wyo.  82602). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III,  No.  802,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty,  Ltd.,  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55402  (for  Newcomb  Securities  Co.. 
757  5th  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10153). 

A.  H.  Richard  Seibert.  Jr..  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  Paul  J.  Seidman.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  J.  Petrillo,  P.C.  1625  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20006  (for 
National  Association  of  Aircraft  &  Commu- 
nications Suppliers,  Inc..  7360  Laurel 
Canyon  Boulevard,  North  Hollywood.  Calif. 
91605. 

D.  (6)  $3,860. 

A.  Seifman,  Semo  &  Slevin.  P.C.  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Massachusetts  Association  of  Contribu- 
tory Retirement  Systems,  Inc.,  182  Sunny- 
side  Road,  Norwood,  Mass.  02062. 

A.  Seifman,  Semo  St.  Slevin,  P.C,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Police  Organi- 
zations, 12th  and  L  Streets.  Sacramento. 
Calif.  95814. 

A.  George  M.  Seitts,  Northern  Plains  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite 
900.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Plains  Natural  Gas  Co..  224 
South  108  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  3330.  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68103. 


D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Armistead  I.  Selden,  475  LEnfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Suite  4400,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance,  Inc.  (ALESA),  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Suite  4400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $81.41. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.,  1211  Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $1,140.    E.  (9)  $16.35. 

A.  Sarah  Setton,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$115.     E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Seven  Months  Session  for  Congress. 
3306  Yellowpine  Terrace,  Austin,  Tex. 
78757. 

E.  (9)  $558. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Powerhouse,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Hallac  Associates.  Inc..  100  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $95.96. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Money  Markets,  Inc..  165 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10080. 

E.  (9)  $21.75. 

A.  J.  Richard  Sewell.  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1102,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
529100,  Miami,  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)  $268.11. 

A.  Leslie  Sewell,  National  Public  Radio, 
2025  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,384. 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw.  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son.  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Agricultural  Producers.  600  Common- 
wealth Avenue.  Suite  212.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90005. 

D.  (6)  $4,223.75. 

A.  Seyfarth.  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son,  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Multl  Housing  Council.  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  285.  Washington,  D.C, 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son,  nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Clive  Seymour,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 


D.  (6)  $9.59. 


A.  Shack  &  Kimball,  PC,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Eazor  Express,  Inc.,  Eazor  Square, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15201. 

A.  Shack  &  Kimball.  P.C.  1129  20th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Five  Tribes  Confederacy  of  North  Cen- 
tral Oklahoma,  c/o  Ponca  Tribe,  Ponca 
City,  Okla.  74601. 

A.  Shack  &  Kimball,  P.C.  1129  20th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Kiowa-Comanche-Apache  Intertribal. 
Land  Use  Committee.  P.O.  Box  72.  Lawton. 
Okla.  73501. 

A.  Shack  &  Kimball.  P.C.  1129  20th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Kootznoowoo,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  116. 
Angoon,  Alaska  99820. 

A.  Shack  &  Kimball,  P.C,  1129  20th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 
P.O.  Box  1283.  Miami.  Okla.  74354. 

A.  Shack  &  Kimball.  P.C,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ukpeagvlk  Inupiat  Corp..  P.O.  Box  427. 
Barrow.  Alaska  99723. 

A.  Yvonne  L.  Shafer,  National  Education 
Association,  555  Park  Street,  Suite  160,  St. 
Paul.  Mlrm.  55103. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,111.    E.  (9)$328. 

A.  William  H.  Shaker,  National  Tax  Limi- 
tation Committee.  1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
600,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  James  M.  Shamberger.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  No.  512.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  512. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $46.10 

A.  Shamrock  Foods  Co..  2228  North  Black 
Canyon  Road.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85009. 
E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Lloyd  D.  Shand.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $161.40. 

A.  Shank,  Irwin,  Conant,  Williamson  & 
Grevelle,  1300  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  210. 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Equal  Access  to  Natural 
Gas  Markets  and  Supplies,  1860  Lincoln 
Street,  Suite  1300,  Denver,  Colo.  80295. 

D.  (6)  $3,245.18.    E.  (9)  $29.45. 

A.  Shank.  Irwin.  Conant,  Williamson  & 
Grevelle,  1300  19lh  Street  NW.,  Suite  210. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co..  2030  Dow  Center, 
Midland.  Mich.  48460. 
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A.  Debbie  Shannon.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Fifth  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  Legis- 
lative Liaison  Division.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $76.48. 

A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $108.30. 

A.  Norman  F.  Sharp,  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1201.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  G.  Jerry  Shaw,  Senior  Executives  Asso- 
ciation. P.O.  Box  7610,  Ben  Franklin  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20044. 

B.  Senior  Executives  Association,  P.O. 
Box  7610.  Ben  Franklin  Station.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

D.  (6)  $2,374.90.    E.  (9)  $998.96. 

A.  Luther  W.  Shaw,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing, Suite  514,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  514. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,625.    E.  (9)  $74.14. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
c/o  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
No.  900-S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  10  Broadway.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
c/o  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  1800  M  Street  NW.! 
No.  900-S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlas  Minerals  Division.  Atlas  Corp 
P.O.  Box  1207,  Moab.  Utah  84532. 

D.  (6)  $1,668. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
645,  Grand  Cayman  Island,  Cayman  Islands. 
British  West  Indies. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge 
c/o  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  1800  M  Street  NW 
No.  900-S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Grain  &  Barge  Co..  5100 
Oakland  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.c! 
20036. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

D.  (6)  $4,831.25.    E.  (9)  $3,576.16. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge 
c/o  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  1800  M  Street  NW 
No.  900-S.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

D.  (6)  $2,665. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge 
c/o  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  1800  M  Street  NW.' 
No.  900-S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp..  34  North 
Court  Street.  Harrlsburg.  Pa.  17101 

D.  (6)  $370. 


B.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers.  200  Park 
Avenue,  Suite  303  East.  Room  23.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Sh^w.  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
c/o  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
No.  900-S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  50  Broad  Street.  New  York 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
c/o  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
No.  900-S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds.  Box  1.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  No.  900-S.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,356.    E.  (9)  $23.30. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c/o  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111 
19th  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,586.12.     E.  (9)  $166.52. 

A.  Russell  H.  Shay.  Sierra  Club.  6014  Col- 
lege Avenue.  Oakland.  Calif.  94618. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $804.02.     E.  (9)  $721.50. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp..  1875  I 
Street.  Suite  540,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $20,000. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Cincinnati  Milacron.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45209. 

D.  (6)  $30,000.    E.  (9)  $222.91. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Eleanor  Clark,  c/o  J.  Reynolds  Barnes. 
11  American  Bank  Building.  621  Northwest 
Morrison  Street.  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

D.  (6)  $16,958.92.     E.  (9)  $438.32. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Nabisco.  100  DeForest  Avenue,  East 
Hanover.  N.J.  08936. 

E.  (9)  $86.65. 

A.  Maureen  Shea,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,750.02.    E.  (9)  $160.20. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $12,263.45. 

A.  Kathleen  Sheekey.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,   2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,590.89. 

A.  John  P.  Sheffey.  National  Association 
for  Uniformed  Services,  5535  Hempstead 
Way.  P.O.  Box  1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way.  PO  Box 
1406.  Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $645.40. 


1800  KrreeT'l^*\o^°Qo''o  I"  ,^T''"?^'-     r^^     ^^^'"^    ^     ^helton.    Distilled    Spirits 
DC  200^6  •  ^^hmgton.     Council  of  the  U.S..  Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania 

U.K..  iW6fi.  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 


B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States  Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)$500.     E.  (9)  $68.90. 

A.  Lois  BUrke  Shepard.  8602  Hidden  Hill 
Lane.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  Republicans  Abroad.  310  First  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6) $138. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff.  1126  Woodward 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wyman  Family,  c/o  Frank  H.  Wyman. 
375  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 

E.  (9)  $198.75. 

A.  Norman  Sherlock.  American  Bus  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bus  Association.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Michael  S.  Sherman.  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  911.  Washington.  D.C.  20815. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers. 8401  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite 
911.  Washington.  D.C.  20815. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shipman,  The  Penn  Central 
Corp..  1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  502.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Penn  Central  Corp..  245  Park 
Avenue,  44th  Floor,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Fred  B.  Shippee.  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association.  1611  North 
Kent  Street,  Suite  800.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite 
800,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  W.  Ray  Shockley,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  300.  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,560. 

A.  Debbie  Leilani  Shon.  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,891.80.     E.  (9)  $.133.90. 

A.  Norman  D.  Shutler,  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B  Clayton  Manufacturing  Co..  4213  North 
Temple  City  Boulevard.  El  Monte.  Calif. 
91731. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Candice  J.  Shy.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp..  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)$3,6i5.     E.  (9)  $1,319.11. 

A.  Sara  Sibley.  Suite  1104.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  of  Emission  Controls 
Association,  Suite  1104.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates.  Inc..  400 
North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  368.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

B. 'Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1470,  Decatur,  111.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 
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A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates.  Inc..  400 
North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  368.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Can-American  Corp..  7900  Xerxes 
Avenue.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55431. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates.  Inc..  400 
North  Capitol  Street,  Suite  368.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

B.  City  of  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  City 
Hall.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106. 

D.  (6)  $9,999.99. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates.  Inc..  400 
North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  368.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Couzens  Distribution  System.  6600 
South  River  Road.  Hodgkins,  111.  60525. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates.  Inc..  400 
North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  368,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Twin  City  Barge.  Inc..  222  West  Grand 
Avenue,  South  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55075. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Richard  H.  Siemsen.  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Sieracki.  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Suite  514. 
Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200    E.  (9)  $63.93. 

A.  Mark  Silbergeld,  Consumers  Union. 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1033,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  United  States. 
Inc.,  256  Washington  Street,  Mount  Vernon. 
N.Y.  10550. 

D.  (6)  $2200. 

A.  David  Silver.  177.'i  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $187.50.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1717  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $3,162.77.    E.  (9)  $2,953.44. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Silverglade.  Center  for  Sci- 
ence In  the  Public  Interest.  1755  S  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est. 1755  S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1922  F  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.<6)  $1,000. 

A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  HWL  Properties,  5530  Corbin  Avenue. 
Suite  245,  Tarzana,  Calif.  91356. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Gary  D.  Simms.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Simpkins.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $159.30. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Simpkins.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,302.60.      E.  (9)  $30.92. 

A.  C.  Kyle  Simpson.  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.      E.  (9)  $1,709.34. 

A.  Jean  Sindab.  2480  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.02. 

A.  Margot  A.  Singleton,  National  Tax  Lim- 
itation Committee.  1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.      E.  <9)$130. 

A.  Richard  L.  Sinnott,  2021  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  306.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Port  of  Oakland.  66  Jack  London 
Square.  Oakland,  Calif.  94604. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Donald  E.  SlnvlUe,  227  North  Street. 
Manchester,  N.H.  03104. 

B.  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire. 
Manchester.  N.H.  03105. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 

A.  Angela  G.  Skelton,  North  Carolina  Pe- 
troleum Council.  P.O.  Box  167.  Raleigh. 
N.C.  27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  William  J.  Skinner,  815  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Pharmacopeial  Conven- 
tion, Inc.,  12601  Twlnbrook  Parkway.  Rock- 
ville.  Md.  20852. 

D.  (6)$65.     E.  (9)  $101.48. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany.  Jr.,  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Ruth  L.  Sky,  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  2211  Congress  Street,  Portland, 
Maine  04122. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street.  Portland,  Maine  04122. 

D.  (6)  $73.50. 

A.  F.  Slatinshek  &  Associates.  Inc..  1102 
Belle  Vista  Drive.  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage. 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Matthew  B.  Slepln,  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Suite  805,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Housing  Coop- 
eratives, 1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  805. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $50. 


A.    Small    Business    Legislative    Council. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $748.10. 

A.  Peter  Small  &  Associates.  Inc..  400 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  William  M.  Mercer.  Inc..  1211  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $983.50.     E.  (9)  $1,035.45. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council.  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterway  Committee. 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Goldman  Sachs.  55  Broad  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  National  Farm  and  Power  Equipment 
Dealers  Association.  10877  Watson  Road.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63127. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $8,795. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co..  Pennzoil  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Republic  of  South  Africa.  3051  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20008. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)$125. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley.  Exxon  Corp..  1899  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)  $442.87. 

A.  James  R.  Smircina.  P.O.  Box  5000. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co..  P.O.  Box  5000.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

E.  (9)  $564.11. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Catherine  S.  Smith.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  209.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference.  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  209. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Charles  Ronald  Smith.  Diamond  Sham- 
rock Corp.,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 
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B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas.  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $167.    E.  (9)  $169.87. 

A.  Elizabeth  M.  Smith.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York.  NY.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $4,744.48.    E.  (9)  $183.88. 

A.  Grace  H.  Smith.  Telocator  Network  of 
America,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  No.  1020N. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Telocator  Network  of  America.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,099.    E.  (9)  $416.52. 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith,  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Company.  Inc.,  100  Matsonford 
Road,  Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $3,720.    E.  (9)  $120.10, 

A.  Kathleen  Gramp  Smith,  1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  EInergy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  P.  Smith,  New  York  State 
Bankers  Association,  485  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  New  York  State  Bankers  Association, 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $435. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $36.75. 

A.  Robert  T.  Smith,  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  902,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $78.56. 

A.  Talbott  C.  Smith.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $51.58. 

A.  Thomas  Blaisdell  Smith,  Community 
Nutrition  Institute,  1146  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute,  1146 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  H.  Smith,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $260.05. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  902,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)$150.    E.  (9)  $8.15. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Sneeringer.  1050  31st  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 


B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America.  1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Prank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hurley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
306.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.47. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inc.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street  No.  1610,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  DSP.  Inc.,  1700  North  Moore  Street  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

A.  Charles  W.  Synder,  6000  Clewerwall 
Drive,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Bechtel  Financing  Services.  Inc.,  1620  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  703,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  FYlends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,696.63. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder.  United  Transportation 
Union,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  704, 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  John  M.  Snyder.  600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Suite  205,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  Bellefield  Office  Park, 
1601  114th  SE.,  Suite  151.  Bellevue,  Wash. 
98004. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $15,872.47.    E.  (9)  $15,627.23. 

A.  Frederick  P.  Somers,  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room 
510,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Room  510,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  <6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $298.14. 

A.  Edmund  T.  Sommer,  Jr.,  Council  of 
American-Flag  Ship  Operators,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$350.    E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  S.  L.  Sommer  <fe  Associates,  Inc.,  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  2300,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  2300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $3,667.52. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers,  Sachse  &  Guido, 
1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Asslniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes,  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Poplar,  Mont. 
59255. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers,  Sachse  &  Guido, 
1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  NACLEO  (National  Association  of  Coin 
Laundry  Equipment  Operators),  7225  North 


Oracle    Road,    Suite    205A,    Tucson,    Ariz. 
85704. 

A.  Sonosky.  Chambers,  Sachse  &  Guido. 
1050  31st  areet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe.  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation.  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 
82514. 

A.  Sonosky.  Chambers,  Sachse  &  Guido. 
1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20007. 

B.  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Yates, 
N.  Dak.  58538. 

A.  James  L.  South,  8607  Dixie  Place, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $29.25. 

A.  Southern  Satellite  Systems,  Inc..  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74145. 

E.  (9)  $1,208.75. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 10  Duncannon  Court,  Glen  Lakes. 
Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

D.  (6)  $2,311.37.    E.  (9)  $3,660.09. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  Schenley  Distillers. 
Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Distillers,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10106. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactures  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  I7th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Philip  Speser,  110  Southwood  Avenue, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20901. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  to  Pass  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of 
1981. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $94.20. 

A.  George  Spiegel,  Spiegel  &  McDiarmid, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  770 
Kiely  Boulevard,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95051. 
and  the  cities  of  Alameda.  Biggs,  Gridley, 
Healdsburg,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Red- 
ding, Roseville,  Santa  Clara,  Ukiah,  Calif.. 
and  associate  member  Plumas-Sierra  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative. 

A.  Law  Firm  of  Spiegel  &  McDiarmid. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  770 
Kiely  Boulevard,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  95051. 
and  the  cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs,  Gridley, 
Healdsburg,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Red- 
ding, Roseville,  Santa  Clara,  Ukiah,  Calif., 
and  associate  member  Plumas-Sierra  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Spiezio.  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  3900  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $8,462.    E.  (9)  $180.43. 

A.  Larry  N.  Spiller.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $900. 
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A.  Joseph  L.  Spilman,  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  FYederick  C.  Spreyer.  Pacific  Re- 
sources. Inc..  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  540. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pacific  Resources.  Inc.,  733  Bishop 
Street,  P.O.  Box  3379.  Honolulu.  Hawaii 
96813. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  1201  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Italy,  Inc.,  1201  Permsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Spain.  Inc.,  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  «&  Dempsey,  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists. 
515  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  City  of  PainesvlUe,  Ohio,  Milburn 
Building,  Palnesvllle,  Ohio  44077. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, Nail  Avenue  at  63d  Street,  P.O.  Box 
1906,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66222. 

E.  (9)  $71.33. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  States  Wrestling  Federation, 
405  West  Hall  of  Fame  Avenue,  Stillwater, 
Okla. 

A.  John  Sroka,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  National  Audubon  Socie- 
ty, 645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  <6)$400.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $107.50. 

A.  Robert  W.  Staley,  8000  West  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 


E.  (9)  $1,606.60. 

A.  Mitchel  Stanfleld,  The  Coastal  Corp., 
Suite  205,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $24.25. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  McDermott  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  60035.  New 
Orleans,  La.  70160. 

D.  (6)  $62.48. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co.,  465  Bernardo 
Avenue,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043. 

D.  (6)  $247.45. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Offshore  Industry  Committee.  1629  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $152.41. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Zapata  Corp..  P.O.  Box  4240,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $69.11. 

A.  Michael  J.  Stanton.  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $973.50. 

A.  Melvin  L.  Stark,  Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Suite  321,  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Hartford 
Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Walter  M.  Starke,  P.O.  Box  2563,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2563.  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

A.  Robert  R.  Statham,  Robert  R.  Statham 
&  Associates,  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Committee  for  Commercial  Energy 
Conservation,  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
No.  604,  Washington,  D.C.  20005, 

A.  Charles  D.  Stratton,  2130  Oaks  Drive. 
Hillsborough,  Calif.  94010. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates  Inc., 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036  (for  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.. 
320  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019). 

E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates  Inc.. 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  Si  Associates  Inc.. 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036  (for  Broadcast  Music  Inc.. 
320  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019). 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Leon  P.  Stavrou,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  903.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Inc..  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  903.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stetlinius  &  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  American  Hot  Dip  Galvanizers  Associa- 
tion. 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005). 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Slettinius  &  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 1110  Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910). 

E.  (9)  $309.08. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  National  Association  for  Association 
Political  Action  Committees.  1293  Woodside 
Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22102). 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  National  Barrell  and  Drum  Association. 
910  17th  Street  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006). 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $219.63.   , 

A.  Randolph  J.  SUyln.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
( for  Special  Committee  for  Workplace  Prod- 
uct Liability  Reform,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  N.W..  Suite  708.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036). 

A.  John  L.  Steele,  Time  Inc..  888  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc..  Time  &  Life  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $2,200. 

A.  Stephens  Overseas  Services.  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$132.    E.  (9)  $152.71. 

A.  Stephens  Overseas  Services,  Inc..  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, 810  Lively  Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  707. 
Wood  Dale,  111.  60191. 

D.  (6)  $81.t>6.     E.  (9)  $16.30. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  Chartered.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery, 1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  Chartered,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $10.60. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  Chartered.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$285.    E.  (9)  $1.75. 

A.  Richard  W.  Sternberg.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Michael  E.  Steward  795?  Revenna  Lane 
Springfield.  Va.  22153. 

B.  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Puget 
Power  Building,  Bellevue.  Wash.  98009. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $542.79. 

A.  Michael  E.  Steward,  7957  Revenna 
Lane,  Springfield,  Va.  22153. 

B.  Vitro  Engineering  Corp.,  1835  Terminal 
Drive,  Richland,  Wash.  99352. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  LaVeme  Still,  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America.  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $607.50.    E.  (9)  $18.55. 

A.  John  W.  Stillwaggon.  Coffee,  Sugar  & 
Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc..  4  World  Trade 
Center.  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center.  8th  Floor.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stimpson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Stockholders  of  America.  Inc.,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  No.  724A,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$316.    E.  (9)  $2,116.19. 

A.  Steven  P.  Stockmeyer.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  285  North,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council.  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  285  North.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lisa  Stolp.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Continental  Re- 
sources Company).  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lisa  Stolp.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Slurry  Transport 
Association).  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,037.50    E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  Adam  D.  Stolpen.  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc.. 
1101  30th  Street  NW..  No.  203.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc.,  69  Wheeler  Drive, 
Stamford.  Conn.  06296. 

A.  George  W.  Stone.  National  Farmers 
Union.  Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012  14th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Farmers"  Educational  &  Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $284.78. 

A.  Richard  B.  Storey.  455-B  Carlisle 
Drive,  Herndon,  Va.  22070. 

B.  International  Military  Club  Executives 
Association.  455-B  Carlisle  Drive.  Herndon 
Va.  22070. 


A.  M.  Elizabeth  Stotler,  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation.  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  fTW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Ros  Stovall,  451  S.  Indiana  Street, 
Mooresville,  Ind.  46158. 

B.  Protect  the  Innocent,  Inc.,  451  S.  Indi- 
ana Street,  Mooresville.  Ind.  46158. 

A.  Alan  Stover,  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, 1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  William  M.  Stover.  Chemical  Manfac- 
turers  ABSOciation.  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  David  E.  Strachan.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Personnel  Consultants.  1012  14th 
Street  NW..  15th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Personnel  Con- 
sultants. 1012  14th  Street  NW.,  15th  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Terrence  D.  Straub,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $879.     E.  (9)$967. 

A.  Richard  H.  Streeter.  1729  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $71.45. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  J.  Aron  &  Co..  160  Water  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $36.45. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemolimpex.  P.O.  Box  121,  H-1305, 
Budapest,  Hungary. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.    E.  (9)  $195.50. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chinoin,  to  utca  1-5.  H-1045.  Budapest, 
Hungary. 

D.  (6)  $a,100.    E.  (9)  $195.50. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Coach  Corp.,  2428  East  12th 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90021. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Patsy  Perry  through  Alan  Harris.  70 
Glen  Cove  Road,  Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shearson/American  Express,  Inc.,  14 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005, 

D.  (6)  $9,240.    E.  (9)  $297.50. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tenant-owned  Apartment  Association. 
Inc..  12  East  41st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $81.75. 
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A.  Normart  Strunk.  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associations,  111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chica- 
go, 111.  60601. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  NASBIC.  618  Wash- 
ington Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos..  618  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Sturgeon,  182  Crater  Lane. 
Kensington,  Conn.  06037. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street,  Berlin.  Conn.  06037. 

D.  (6)  $1,118.68.     E.  <9)  $606.59. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Beauregard.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $1,434.44. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004:  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Group,  Inc.,  70 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10270. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Bache  Group,  Inc..  100  Gold  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co..  55  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Inco,  Limited,  Toronto-Dominion 
Centre,  Torcwito,  Ontario,  Canada  M5K  1E3. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Gael  M.  Sullivan,  LTV  Corp.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1004,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1525  Elm  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $2,344.    E.  (9)$610. 

A.  Margaret  Cox  Sullivan,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  724A.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Stockholders  of  America.  Inc.,  1625  1 
Street  NW.,  Suite  724A,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $46.00. 

A.  Mary  Beth  Sullivan.  923  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $679.36. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Sullivan.  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  APL-CIO.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tlon^AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $6,386.99. 
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A.  Richard  C.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  National  Peace 
Academy  Campaign,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign. 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Suite  409.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Worcester.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  4th  and  Smith- 
field,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230.;  Washington 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  1101  Second  Avenue, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98111. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $158.90. 

A.  Sullivan  &,  Worcester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories.  Inc..  9221  Ward 
Parkway,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $8,210.    E.  (9)  $403.42. 

A.  J.  Mitchell  Summers.  1747  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  702.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,287.    E.  <9)  $236.80. 

A.  Peter  B.  Summerville.  National  Pood 
Processors  Association.  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Pood  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $187.04. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt.  Cairo,  Egypt. 
D.  (6)  $10,400.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Surrey  <&  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bench  Ad  Co..  4943  East  Slauson 
Avenue.  Maywood.  Calif.  90270. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Zaire, 
Kinshasa.  Zaire. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Walter  E,  Heller  International  Corp., 
105  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pletro  Beretta.  S.P.A..  25063  Gardone 
V.T.  Italy. 

D.  (6)  $2,402.50.    E.  (9)  $40, 

A,  Stephen  D,  Susman,  Susman  & 
McGowan,  1200  Milam,  Suite  900,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

B.  Plaintiff  Class,  Corrugated  Container 
Anti-Trust  Litigation,  Model  No.  310,  c/o 
1200  Milam,  Suite  900,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $1,945.56. 

A.  Thomas  S.  Susman.  Ropes  &  Gray. 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
360.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  William  Carter  Co..  963  Highland 
Avenue.  Needham  Heights.  Ma.  02194. 

E,  (9)  $56.50. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  2321  Anderson  Avenue,  Manhattan, 
Kans.  66502;  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.,  FKB  Insurance  Co.,  Manhattan, 
Kans.  66502. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.,  120  South  Hubbard  Lane.  Louis- 
ville. Ky.  40207;  PB  Insurance  Co..  120 
South  Hubbard  Lane.  Louisville.  Ky.  40207. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co..  P.O.  Box  78.  Jackson.  Miss.  39205; 
Southern  Farm  Bureau  Casualty  Inc.  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  1985.  Jackson.  Miss.  39205;  Missis- 
sippi Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co.. 
Jackson.  Miss.  39205. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Breiman.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Farm  Bureau  Family  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  130  East  Washington  Street.  Indi- 
anapolis. Ind.  46204;  United  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Insurance  Co..  130  East  Washington 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46204. 

A.  Sutin,  Thayer  &  Browne.  P.O.  Box 
1945.  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  87103. 

B.  Taxation  &  Revenue  Department,  P.O. 
Box  630.  Santa  Pe.  N.  Mex.  87509, 

D.  (6)  $1,732.50.    E.  (9)  $717.28. 

A.  W.  Thomas  Suttle.  1741  T  Street  NW., 
No.  104,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  The  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electron- 
ics Engineers.  Inc..  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,440.    E.  (9)$563. 

A.  William  W.  Suttle.  American  Insurance 
Association.  1025  Coruiecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  415,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$525.    E.  (9)  $44.85. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson.  111212  Farmland 
Drive.  Rockville.  Md.  20852. 

B.  Harris  Corp..  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $3,181.12. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $15,378.99. 

A.  Rosemarie  Sweeney,  Washington 
Office,  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 475  L'Enfant  Plaza  West  SW..  Suite 
2970.  Washington.  D.C,  20024, 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $1,987,76.    E.  (9)  $1,214.27. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell.  P.O.  Box  2635.  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
P,0,  Box  2635.  Raleigh.  N.C.  27602, 

D.  (6)  $281.50.    E,  (9)  $151.65. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster  (for  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  444  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20001).  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  Ta".,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW„  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinlus  &  Holllster  (for  Ameri- 
can Hot  Dip  Galvanlzers  Association,  1000 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005),  First  National  Bank 
Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Holllster  (for  Cincin- 
nati Stock  Exchange.  205  Dixie  Terminal 
Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202),  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  HoUister  (for  Hanna- 
Barbera  Productions.  Inc..  3400  Cahuenga 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90068),  First 
National  Bank  Center.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Holllster  (for  Hanna- 
Barbera's  Marineland,  Box  937.  Rancho 
Palos  Verdes,  Calif.  90274),  First  National 
Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  HoUister  (for  Ma- 
chinery Dealers  National  Association.  1110 
Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910). 
First  National  Bank  Center.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45202. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Holllster  (for  Miami 
Conservancy  District.  38  East  Monument 
Avenue.  Dayton.  Ohio  45402).  First  National 
Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $6,666.68.     E.  (9)  $165.76. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  HoUister  (for  Special 
Conunittee  for  Workplace  Product  Liability 
Reform,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  708,  Washington.  D.C.  20036),  First 
National  Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $11,000.    E.  (9)  $237.64. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Holllster  (for  Taft 
Broadcasting  Co..  1718  Young  Street,  Cin- 
cirmati,  Ohio  45210),  First  National  Bank 
Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $2,300.    E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Holllster.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Telephone  and  E>ata  Systems.  Inc..  79 
West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  lU- 60603). 

D.  (6)  $55,650.    E.  (9)  $891.13? 

A.  Joe  Tallakson.  Suite  421.  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sense.  Inc..  Suite  421.  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,142.21.    E.  (9)  $2,142.21. 

A.  Susan  Tannenbaum,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Third  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,743.78.     E.  (9)  $91.35. 

A.  Linda  Tarr-Whelan,  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,375.    E.  (9)$48. 

A.  William  M.  Tartikoff.  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $643.50.     E.  (9)  $406.30. 
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A.  Dan  C.  Tate.  1825  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Taxpayers  for  Federal  Pension  Reform. 
P.O.  Box  7755.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 
D.  (6)  $377.57.    E.  (9)  $1,788.70. 

A.  Charles  A.  Taylor  III,  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  SW.,  No.  401,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Clayton  Taylor,  One  McDonald's  Plaza. 
Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

B.  McDonald's  Corp.,  One  McDonald's 
Plaza.  Oak  Brook,  111.  60521 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummings  &  Lock- 
wood.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  650, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Central  States  Health  and  Life  Compa- 
ny of  Omaha,  Box  34350,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68134. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummings  &  Lock- 
wood.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  650. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Committee  on  Federal  Contracting 
Practices,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor.  Cummings  &  Lock- 
wood,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  650. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Conoco,  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

A.  E>ermi5  J.  Taylor.  Cummings  &  Lock- 
wood.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Multi-State  Communications.  Inc..  230 
Park  Avenue.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummings  &  Lock- 
wood,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  650, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  612.  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $69,300. 

A.  Peggy  Taylor,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,238.      E.  (9)  $404.30. 

A.  Sid  Taylor,  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
325  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington. 
D.C  20003. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union.  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.      E.  (9)  $474. 

A.  B.  W.  Teague.  Central  Power  and  Light 
Co..  P.O.  Box  2121,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
78403. 

B.  Central  Power  and  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2121,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  78403. 

A.  Telecause,  c/o  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $14,500.      E.  (9)  $59,000. 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paul  M.  Tendler  Associates  Inc.,  (for 
the  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practi- 


cal Nurses,  Inc.),  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1001,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.      E.  (9)$170. 

A.  PaiH  M.  Tendler,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1001.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paul  M.  Tendler  Associates.  Inc.  (for 
Rasch  Blektronik  Albert  Einstein.  Strabe 
18.  6074  Rodermark  2.  West  Germany). 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Betty-Grace  Terpstra,  Southern  Furni- 
ture Manufacturers,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
No.  402,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociatioa  P.O.  Box  2436,  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

D.  (6)  $750.      E.  (9)  $920.51. 

A.  Edward  F.  Terrar.  Jr..  Room  400.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  1900. 

A.  John  F.  Terzano.  329  Eighth  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  212 
Fifth  Avenue.  Room  703.  New  "Vork,  N.Y. 
10010. 

D.  (6)12,100. 

A.  Texas  County  Irrigation  &  Water  Re- 
sources Association.  Box  440,  Guymon. 
Okla.  73942. 

D.  (6)  $21,575.    E.  (9)  $4,813.77. 

A.  Textron.  Inc..  40  Westminster  Street. 
Providence.  R.I.  02903. 

E.  (9)  $11,925.74. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  424.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Caston,  Calligaro  &  Mutryn,  2600  Vir- 
ginia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  424,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Oklahoma  State  Nursing  Home  Asso- 
ciation. 200  Northeast  28th  Street.  Oklaho- 
ma City.  Okla.  73105. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Spectrum  Emergency  Care,  Inc.,  970 
Executive  Parkway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63141. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  E.  Wayne  Thevenot,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hallmark  Cards,  25th  and  McGee 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  &  Scheer,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Thavenot.  Murray  &  Scheer.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  1128.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federal  Express.  Box  727.  Memphis. 
Tenn.  38194. 

D.  (6) $250. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1128.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 
One  Farragut  Square  South.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $400. 
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A.  Craig  G.  Thibaudeau.  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

E.  (9)  $13.25. 

A.  38th  Pro  Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee.  8654  Bonview  Terrace. 
Williamsville.  N.Y.  14221. 

E.  (9)  $44. 

A.  39th  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee.  R.D.  2.  Allegany.  N.Y.  14706. 


A.   36th   C.D.A.C.-ProLife, 
Avenue.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14223. 
E.  (9)  $49.66. 
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A.  Edlu  J.  Thom.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.     E.  (9)  $64.97. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
No.  828,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
No.  828,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges.  1522  K  Street  NW..  No. 
828.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Patricia  Thomas.  1016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,867.20.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Business  Coalition.  131  E. 
Redwood.  Suite  210.  Baltimore.  Md.  21202 

A.  Fred  D.  Thomijson,  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cable  America.  Inc..  c/o  Cablecasting, 
Limited.  45  Charles  Street  East:  Toronto. 
Canada  M4Y  1S2. 

D.  <6)  $11,764.69.    E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  325,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  Cablesystems,  Inc.,  55  King  Street 
West  and  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5K  1A2. 

D.  (6)  $11,323.52.     E.  (9)  $1,875. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  325,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $17,457.50    E.  (9)  $1,222.04 

A.  Gary  C.  Thompson,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union,  1636  Champa  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $3,650. 

A.  James  P.  Thompson.  Jr..  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Bf  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson.  Interstate  Nat- 
ural Gas  Association  of  America.  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Nancy  Thompson,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $144.    E.  (9)  $59.50 

A.  Roger  G.  Thompson,  1701  Central 
Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

B.  Kentucky  Power  Co.,  1701  Central 
Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $1,340.    E.  (9)  $2,066.14. 

A.  Vicki  L.  Thompson,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW.,  Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  101  Ash 
Street.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  W.  Reid  Thompson,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20068. 

D.  (6)  $40.04. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson,  Lear  Siegler, 
Inc.,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2158,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $3,000,    E,  (9)  $176.78, 

A.  Cynthia  L.  Thomburg,  American  Meat 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $126.85. 

A.  Richard  B.  Thomburg,  National  Beer 
Wholesalers'  Association,  Suite  505,  5205 
Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association, 
Suite  505,  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $346.36.    E.  (9)  $346.36. 

A.  James  !■.  Thome,  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  WiUiam  R.  Thomhill,  P.O.  Box  2511, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  a  division 
of  Tenneco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $73.42.    E.  (9)  $341.27. 

A.  D.  Whitney  Thornton  II,  Bowman, 
Conner,  Touhey  &  Thornton,  P.C.,  2828 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  203,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Flyer  Industries,  Ltd.,  Box  245,  Trans- 
cona  P.O.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 
R2C  3T4. 

D.  (6)  $652.50.    E.  (9)  $15.38. 

A.  Gil  Thurm,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Samuel  Thurm,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006, 


B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  155 
East  44  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Tice,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

A.  Cyrus  C.  Tichenor  III,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  1407  Cummings 
Drive,  Richmond,  Va.  23220. 

D.  (6)  $785.    E.  (9)  $71. 

A.  Drew  V.  Tidwell.  Suite  1200.  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
Suite  1200,  1300  North  17th  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $8,103.38. 

A.  Roger  Tllles,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  No. 
1050,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp.,  4000 
Town  Center,  15th  Floor,  Southfield,  Mich. 
48075. 

D.  (6)  $40.     E.  (9)  $27.50. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  No. 
1050,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Michigan  Department  of  Education, 
Room  520,  Michigan  National  Tower,  Lan- 
sing, Mich.  48909. 

E.  (9)  $2,649.84. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  No. 
1050,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Con-Serv.  Inc..  451  Hunger- 
ford  Drive,  Suite  205,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $690. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  Ull  19th  Street  NW.,  No. 
1050,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.,  900  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  No. 
1050,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Southland-Arizona  Colleges,  3160  West 
Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90020. 

D.  (6)  $320.     E.  (9)  $35.18. 

A.  Roger  Tllles,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  No. 
1050,  Washington,  D,C  20036. 

B.  Washington  Psychiatric  Society,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C  20009. 

D.  (6)  $13,980.     E,  (9)  $503.35. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  No. 
1050,  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,380.62 

A.  Wallace  F.  Tillman.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Martin  R.  Tllson,  P.O.  Box  2563,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  35202, 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

D.  (6)  $210.      E.  (9)  $696.82. 

A.  C.  H.  Timberlake,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co..  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1107.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville. 
Okla. 

A.  Tlmmons  &  Co.,  Inc,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, One  Mercantile  Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63101 

D.  (6)  $712.50.      E.  (9)  $374.10. 


A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America.  1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $427.50. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1919.  Detroit. 
Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)$375. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Miami  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Miami.  Fla.  33148. 

D.  (6)  $468.75. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Filmways.  Inc..  2049  Century  Park 
East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  P.O.  Box  57.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Timmons  tmd  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, et  al. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Major  League  Baseball.  75  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Middle  South  Services,  Inc.,  Box  61000, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70161. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $430. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Office  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G.  D.  Searle  &  Co..  Post  Office  Box 
1045.  Skokie.  111.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana.  1000  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)  $750. 
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A.  Mike  Tiner,  1775  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  United  Pood  &  Commercial  Worlters 
International  Union,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,240.40.     E.  (9)  $746.27. 

A.  E.  Linwood  Tipton.  910  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $337.87. 

A.  Eben  S.  Tisdale.  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $225.54. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates.  Inc.,  Suite  912-1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036, 
E.  (9)  $2,464.54. 

A.  James  R.  Tobin.  Becton,  Dickinson  & 
Co.,  Mack  Centre  Drive,  Paramus.  N.J.. 
07652. 

B.  Becton.  Dickinson,  &  Co.,  Mack  Centre 
Drive,  Paramus,  N.J.  07652. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Warren  D.  Toburen.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $187. 

A.  David  G.  Todd,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  507,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  4U01. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Donald  G.  Todd,  American  Conserva- 
tive Union.  38  Ivy  Street  SE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  38  Ivy 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  William  R.  Tolley.  Jr..  Harris  Corp.. 
Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

B.  Harris  Corp..  Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

E.  (9)  $10.50. 

A.  Sally  Austen  Tom,  American  College  of 
Nurse-Midwlves,  1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1120.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  College  of  Nurse-Midwives, 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1120.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  William  D.  Toohey,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  America. 
1899  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,575. 

A.  Wanda  Townsend,  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $318.75. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1201. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Richard  L.  Trachtman.  1101  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 
1101  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.30.    E.  (9)  $162.29. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Republic  Airlines).  The 
Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $330. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1107,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$845.    E.  (9)$715. 

A.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005t 

E.  (9)  $21,349.10. 

A.  Hubert  Travaille.  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  510.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3591.  San 
Franscisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  America. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $2,610.      E.  (9)  $2,610. 

A.  Ernest  B.  Tremmel.  Inc..  5908  Ross- 
more  Drive.  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

B.  Bums  &  Roe  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,150.     E.  (9)$122. 

A.  Ri*ard  S.  Tribbe.  Trans  World  Air- 
lines. Inc..  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10158. 

D.  (6)  $245. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble,  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1411  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleveland. 
Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Sally  A.  Triplett,  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  302.  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036;  Broadcast  Music  Inc.,  320 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Trlsko,  9817  Rosensteel 
Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  Stern  Bros..  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  8.  Parkers- 
burg.  W.  Va.  26101. 

D.  (6)  $10,755.      E.  (9)  $4,712. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago, 
111. 

D.  (6)$11.875.      E.  (9)  $251.50. 

A.  George  G.  Troutman.  Bell  Helicopter 
Textron,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bell  Helicopter  Textron,  P.O.  Box  482, 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Trueblood.  401  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.      E.  (9)  $54.49. 

A.  The  Trust  for  Public  Land.  82  Second 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 


E.  (9)  $3,911.01. 


A.  Tucker  &  Brown.  Suite  2330.  Western 
Federal  Savings  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 
80202. 

B.  Johns-Manville.  Ken-Caryl  Ranch. 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Tucker  &  Brown.  718  17th  Street.  Suite 
2330.  Western  Federal  Savings  Building. 
Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Petro-Lewis  Corp..  Petro-Lewis  Build- 
ing. 717  17th  Street.  P.O.  Box  2250.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201. 

D.  <6)$75. 

A.  Tuna  Research  Foundation.  Inc..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $2,294.19.    E.  (9)  $4,017.17. 

A.  Brian  Turner.  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,764.60. 

A.  Richard  F.  Tumey.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Courtney,  McCamant  Si  Tumey,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Edgar  H.  Twine.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)$450. 

A.  Jerry  Udell.  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion. 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $65. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  Inc..  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2000. 
Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $32.81. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants.  Inc..  1000  Poto 
mac  Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Public  Utility  Tax  Committee. 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants.  Inc..  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

3.  Spruell  Development  Corp..  6525  Bel 
crest  Road.  Suite  200.  Hyattsville.  Md. 
20782. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants.  Inc..  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW..  No  302.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1600  Southwest  Taylor.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Manya  S.  Unga.  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  700  North  Rush 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago. 
111.60611. 

E.  (9)  $688.65. 

Ai  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street.  Portland.  Maine  04122. 
E.  (9)  $509.50. 
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A.  United  Action  for  Animals.  Inc.,  205 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,312.03.    E.  (9)  $1,312.03. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20,001. 

E.  (9)  $33,366.78. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 727  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $2,023.31.    E.  (9)  $2,023.31. 


A.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co., 
1478.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 
E.  (9)  $3,015.78. 


P.O.  Box 


A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,908.75.    E.  (9)  $9,371.76. 

A.  United  States  Industrial  Council,  Real- 
tors Building,  3d  Floor,  306  Gay  Street, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37219. 

E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111.  60601. 

E.  (9)  $161,900.35. 

A.  Marian  S.  Urnikis.  American  Bauikers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valenti.  1600  I  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Roy  Thomas  Van  Arsdall,  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,156.25. 

A.  David  T.  Van  Camp.  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Van  Fleet  Associates,  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Suite  420,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cadillac  Gage,  P.O.  Box  1027,  Warren. 
Mich.  48090. 

D.  (6)  $4,998.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  C.  D.  Van  Houweling,  P.O.  Box  69.  Cen- 
treville.  Va.  22020. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  Council.  P.O. 
Box  10383,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306. 

D.  (6)  $141.25. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Peldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C..  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Allied  General  Nuclear  Services.  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell.  S.C.  29812 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)$27. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 


B.  American  Institute  for  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  1620  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  <6)  $1,890. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  President  Lines.  Ltd..  1950 
Franklin  Street.  Oakland.  Calif.  94610. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $427.66. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp..  Barrow, 
Alaska. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
(for  General  Public  Utilities.  Inc.  100  Inter- 
pace  Parkway.  Parsippany.  N.J.  07050). 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Committee  on  Status  and  Transition, 
Seventh  Palauan  Legislature,  P.O.  Box  99. 
Koror.  Palau.  Western  Caroline  Islands 
96940. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $3,137.50.     E.  (9)  $696.77. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  DC. 
20007. 

B.  Florida  Agriculture  Coalition.  Inc..  249 
Royale  Palm  Way.  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  33480. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C  20007. 

B.  Hawaiian  Electric  Co..  P.O.  Box  2750. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96840. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Peldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  «Sc 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20007. 

B.  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  555 
Main  Street.  Hartford,  Conn.  06101. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  7th  Floor,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  New  York  Air,  LaGuardia  Airport, 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11371. 

D.  (6)  $12,535.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Peldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  North  Slope  Borough,  P.O.  Box  69. 
Barrow.  Alaska  99723. 

D.  (6)  $166.50.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 


A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Palm  Beach-Broward  Farmers  Commit- 
tee for  Legislative  Action.  P.O.  Box  396. 
Boynton  Beach.  Fla.  33435. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenl)erg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Company. 
Inc..  2  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004.  et. 
al. 

D.  (6)  $9,765.    E.  (9)  $18.50. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Republic  Geothermal,  11823  East  Slau- 
son  Avenue,  Suite  One,  Santa  Fe  Springs, 
Calif.  90670. 

D.  (6)  $1,037.50.    E.  (9)  $184.94. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Simpson,  Thacher  and  Bartlett  (for 
Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc..  One  Bat- 
tery Park  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004.) 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  South  Florida  Tomato  &  Vegetable 
Growers  Association.  P.O.  Drawer  B.B.. 
Homestead.  Fla.  33030. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Southwest  Winter  Vegetable  Growers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  1670,  Immokalle,  Fla. 
33934. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  1000  I6th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $312.50 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  25  E  Street  Associates,  1220  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  1730  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Peldman,  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  DC. 
20007. 

B.  U.S.  Ethanol  Corp.  405  Lexington 
Avenue.  Suite  5004.  New  York,  N.Y.  10174. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  PC.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Wheelabrator-Frye  Inc..  Liberty  Lane. 
Hampton.  N.H.  03842. 
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A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Windfarms,  Ltd.,  639  Front  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Van  Schooneveld,  1747  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Armco,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,198.35.    E.  (9)  $275.25. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  1180.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  dt  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $4,653.    E.  (9)  $2,720.40. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Vannoy,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jennifer  Vaslloff,  530  7th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  7th 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $754.48. 

A.  Murle  L.  Vaughan,  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America,  1700  North  Moore 
Street:  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Ameri- 
can, 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp..  341  East  Ohio 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $987.99. 

A.  Venable.  Baetjer.  Howard  &  Civllettl, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  704. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  Westvaco  Building.  229 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $33,386.95.    E.  (9)  $33,386.95. 

A.  Vemer,  Uipfert,  Bemhard  and 
McPherson,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  of  United  States  Citizen 
Award-Holders  Against  Czechoslovakia. 

A.  Vemer,  Llipfert,  Bemhard  and 
McPherson,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  HOC. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Labor-Industry  Coalition  for  Interna- 
tional Trade,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Vemer,  Llipfert,  Bemhard  and 
McPherson,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Pan 
American  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10160. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Vemer,  Llipfert,  Bemhard  and 
McPherson,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Semiconductor  Industry  Association. 
28380  Town  Center  Lane.  Suite  155,  Cuper- 
tino. Calif.  95014. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$125. 

A.  Vemer.  Llipfert.  Bemhard  and 
McPherson.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans-Lux  Corp.,  110  Richards  Avenue. 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06854. 

D.  (6)  $506.25. 


A.  Vemer.  Llipfert.  Bernhard  &  McPher- 
son. 1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp..  One  Tower 
Square.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $3,790.      E.  (9)  $3,790. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  American  General 
Corp.).  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $318.75. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Continental  Re- 
sources Co.),  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,781.25.      E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  110 1  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Houston  Natural 
Gas  Corp.).  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,581.25.      E.  (9)  $76.75. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Pelican  Termi- 
nal). 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Slurry  Transport 
Association),  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,581.25.     E.  (9)  $13. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp.).  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  R.  Eric  Vige.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
207,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Steven  A.  Villas.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohio).  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  650, 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)$25.     E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Howard  A.  Vine,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vlnyard,  Jr.,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  111. 
60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,140. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vlnyard,  Jr.,  Alston,  Miller 
and  Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Insurance  Co..  80  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vlnyard.  Jr..  Alston.  Miller 
and  Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Hartford  Insurance  Group.  Hart- 
ford. Conn.  06115. 


D.  (6)  $2,500 
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A.  Virginia  Association  of  Railway  Pa- 
trons. P.O.  Box  867.  Richmond.  Va.  23207. 

D.  (6)  $35.     E.  (9)  $79.04. 

A.  Andrew  Vitali.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.    Volkswagen    of    America.    Inc..    27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,  Warren.  Mich.  48092. 
E.  (9)  1.704.98 

A.  Ingrid  A.  Voorhees,  1957  E  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  \9b''  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Individual  Annu- 
ity Taxation.  10  Post  Office  Square.  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  110  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $8,730.    E.  (9)  $415.47. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cabot  Corp..  125  High  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $1,012.75.     E.  (9)  $137.46. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Canadian  Cablesystems.  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Dominion  Center,  Toronto,  Canada. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  <fc  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Compa- 
nies. 22  Thames  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
10006. 

E.  (9)  $828.74. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service.  1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  J.  Paul  McNamara,  88  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Hockey  League.  1221  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)$60. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  North  American  Soccer  League.  1133 
Avepue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY. 
10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 
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A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  <S>.  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ohio  Manufacturers  Association,  100 
East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

D.  (6)  $1,010.    E.  (9)  $3.23. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  8t  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Small  Business  Coalition  for  Pollu- 
tion Control,  P.O.  Box  1031,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45401. 

E.  (9)  $496.88. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Stencel  Aero  Engineering  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  1107,  Arden,  N.C.  28704. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Toledo  Trust  Co..  Three  Seagate. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $22,272.70.    E.  (9)  $1,169.82. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Virginia  State  University,  Petersburg. 
Va.  23803. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  St.  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wagnalls  Memorial,  150  East  Columbus 
Street,  Lithropolis,  Ohio. 

A.  Rex  B.  Wackerle,  8001  Braddock  Road. 
Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)$116.    E.  (9)$24. 

A.  Catherine  Waelder,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees.  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $95.40.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Robert  J.  Wager,  Suite  850,  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  850,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,126.25.    E.  (9)  $8.95. 

A.  Herbert  R.  Waite,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Herbert  R.  Waite,  First  National 
Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
al Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Ross.  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Ross.  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hillsdale  County  Railway  Co..  50 
Monroe  Street.  Hillsdale.  Mich. 

E.  (9)  $70.90. 

A.  Robert  E.  Waldron.  Associated  Petrole- 
um Industries  of  Michigan.  P.O.  Box  10070, 
Lansing,  Mich.  48910. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  E.  F.  Waldrop.  Jr.,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE..  Suite 
200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,347.26. 

A.  Charls  W.  Walker.  Intemational  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers.  AFL-CIO- 
CLC.  1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Intemational  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,400. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Agrico  Chemical  Co..  Bank  of  Oklaho- 
ma Tower.  One  Williams  Center,  Tulsa. 
Okla.  74103,  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  1200  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  AMAX,  Inc.,  Two  Greenwich  Plaza, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830,  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $3,375. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  61616. 
Dallas/Ft.  Worth  Regional  Airport,  Tex. 
75261. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane  1A9, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  St  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Telephone  Si  Telegraph  Co., 
1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Ashland  Chemical,  P.O.  Box  2219,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  1620  1  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp..  141  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
141  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Peruxsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  444  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc..  1120 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Peruisylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Cities  Service  Build- 
ing, Tulsa,  Okla.  74102. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Container  Corp..  of  America.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  CSX  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  C-32222, 
Richmond,  Va.  23261. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association.  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,375.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Deere  &  Co..  Inc..  John  Deere  Road. 
Moline.  111.  61265. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Dresser  Industries.  Inc..  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc..  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY.  10020. 
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A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp..  One  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road. 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway.  Parsippany,  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Geothermal  Kinetics,  Inc.,  301  West 
Indian  School  Road.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85013. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  nth  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.,  2200  West  Mock- 
ingbird Lane.  Dallas,  Tex.  75215. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  Three  Green- 
way  Plaza  East,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036.  and 
Weyerhaeuser  Co..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Tax  Limitation  Commit- 
tee. 1623  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.<6)  $1,337.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53202. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Olin  Corp..  120  Lake  Ridge  Road.  Stam- 
ford. Conn..  06904. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens  Corning  Piberglas  Corp..  Fiber- 
glas  Tower.  Toledo.  Ohio  43659. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illinois.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1035, 
Toledo,  Ohio  43666. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  <6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45201. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott  Plaza,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa,  19113. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Permsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tennessee  Synf  uels  Associates. 
D.  (6)  $5,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Trans  World  Arilines.  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66100, 
Chicago.  111.  60666. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  R.  Duffy  Wall.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  No.  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  FreepOrt-McMoRan  Inc.,  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc..  232  East 
Capitol  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Sugar  Can  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc..  416  Whitney  Building.  New  Or- 
leans. La. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $2,158 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc..  232  East 
Capitol  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cotton  Warehouse  Association  of 
America.  232  East  Capitol  Street  NE..  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $11,000.    E.  (9)  $2,385. 

A.  Rob  Wallace.  203  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Western  Solar  Utilization  Network.  715 
Southwest  Morrison,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.    E.  (9)  $1,300. 

A.  R.  Douglas  Wallin.  Jr..  Emerson  Elec- 
tric Co.,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

A.  James  P.  Walsh.  Sixth  Floor.  1050 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 

B.  American  Tunaboat  Association,  1 
Tuna  Lane,  Ban  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $235.72 

A.  Bonnie  B.  Wan.  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
530.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc.,  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Place,  Chicago,  111. 
60671. 

A.  John  F.  Wanamaker,  The  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association,  201  North  Washington 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  201 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $1,466. 

A.  Barbara  Wanner.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  G.  Fletcher  Ward,  Jr..  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  530,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc.,  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Place,  Chicago,  111. 
60671. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace,  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  1757  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Intemntional  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $16,744.60.    E.  (9)  $351. 

A.  Jack  Ware,  2101  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $8,100.10.    E.  (9)  $166.70. 
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A.  Michael  O.  Ware,  Conoco  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conoco  Inc..  High  Ridge  Park.  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Peter  F.  Warker.  TRW  Inc..  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  2700.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Christine  M.  Wamke.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc..  1101  Con- 
necticut, Avenue  NW.,  No.  300.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $112.65. 

A.  Ernest  R.  Warner,  Jr.,  DGA  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie, Avenue  Lucien  Servanty.  31700 
Blagnac,  Prance),  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $520.60.    E.  (9)  $817.83. 

A.  Ernest  R.  Warner,  Jr..  DGA  Interna- 
tional. Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Sofreavia. 
75  rue  la  Boetie  Paris  8eme,  France),  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $27.40.    E.  (9)  $11.90. 

A.  Anita  S.  Warren.  1050  31st  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Boeing  Co.,  7755  East  Marginal  Way, 
Seattle.  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Pierre  La- 
clede Center,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage, 
N.Y.  11714. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 
90230. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
516,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 


A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1800  Century  Park 
East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Raytheon  Co..  141  Spring  Street.  Lex- 
ington, Mass.  02173. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  2230  East  Im- 
perial Highway,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  TRW.  Inc..  1  Space  Park,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.  90278. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp..  United 
Technologies  Building,  Hartford.  Conn. 
06101. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Vought  Corp..  P.O.  Box  225907.  Dallas, 
Tex.  75265. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $315.71. 

A.    Washington  Office    on    Africa,    110 

Maryland  Avunue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $18,536.70.  E.  (9)  $15,663.22. 

A.  Washington  State  NARAL,  909  Fourth 
Avenue,  No.  610,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104 
D.  (6)  $20,818.32.    E.  (9)  $29,108.25. 

A.  Robert  E.  Watkins,  Motor  Vehicle  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Memufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Watson,  1745  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  1745  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $495.    E.  (9)  $312.57. 

A.  Carolyn  Herr  Watts.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D,C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$75. 

A.  George  B.  Watts,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Bruce  H.  Watzman,  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, Coal  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  National  Coal  Association,   1130   17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $4,187.50.     E.  (9)  $599.20. 

A.  Judith  G.  Waxman,  National  Health 
Law  Program.  1424  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Health  Law  Program.  2639 
South  La  Cienega  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90034. 

D.  (6)  $1,013.08.    E.  (9)  $1,537.18. 

A.  William  J.  Way.  General  Motors  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,249.13. 

A.  William  H.  Weatherspoon.  North  Caro- 
lina Petroleum  Council.  P.O.  Box  167.  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.  27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,755.92. 

A.  Vernon  Weaver.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Stephens  Overseas  Services.  Inc..  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $105. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Webb,  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp..  Ten  Stamford  Forum. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $103.16. 

A.  Frederick  L.  Webber.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,940.     E.  (9)  $26.95. 

A.  WelKter.  Chamberlain  &  Bean.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Paratransit  Institute.  P.O. 
Box  340276.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  33134. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Webster.  Chamberlain  &  Bean.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists.  55  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago.  111.  60604. 

A.  Webster.  Chamberlain  &  Bean.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation. 
Mott  Foundation  Building,  Flint,  Mich. 
48502. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield,  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  350.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  Inc.,  10  Hano- 
ver Square.  New  York.  NY.  10005. 

E.  (9)  $389.89. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  350.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Penobscot  Nation.  Community  Build- 
ing. Indian  Island.  Maine  04468. 

D.  (6)  $15,082.36.    E.  (9)  $324.15. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  350.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Skanska  U.S.A..  Inc..  8330  Old  Court- 
house Road,  Building  Tycon  2,  Vienna,  Va. 
22180. 
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A.  Lee  Weddig.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Charles  W.  Wegner.  Jr..  Professional 
Insurance  Agents.  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Suite  203.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents,  400 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)$225. 

A.  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges,  767  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10153;  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Continental  Group.  1  Harbor  Plaza. 
Stamford,  Conn.  06902. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams.  United  Airlines. 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  No.  607.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chica- 
go. 111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Nancy  A.  Weinberg.  Rohm  and  Haas 
Co..  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  807.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  Si  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $45.66. 

A.  Donald  G.  Weinert,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Joain  Welnstock.  American  Optometric 
Association,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.. 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Albert  A.  Bucar.  395  Orchard  Street.  Anti- 
och.  111.  60002. 

D.  (6)  $25.96.    E.  (9)  $99.44. 

A.  Joel  A.  Weiss.  Acurex  Solar  Corp..  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  No.  400.  Rosslyn.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Acurex  Solar  Corp..  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  No.  400,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,729.27.    E.  (9)  $354.27. 

A.  Michael  A.  Weiss.  Tenneco  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Morton  N.  Weiss.  National  Security 
Traders  Association,  1  World  Trade  Center, 
Suite  4511,  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  National  Security  Traders  Association. 
1  World  Trade  Center.  Suite  4511.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $2,792. 

A.  Judith  H.  Weitz.  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund,  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $740.02.    E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  Paul  S.  Weller.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $3,050. 

A.  Susanne  Wellford.  John  Adams  Associ- 
ates. 1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  210.  Wash- 
ington. d;c.  20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  of  Emissions  Controls 
Association.  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1104. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

(9)  $11,788. 

A.  Wellford.  Wegman.  Krulwich.  Gold  & 
Hoff.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  802. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Canadian  Embassy.  1746  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Wellford,  Wegman.  Krulwich.  Gold  & 
Hoff,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  802. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Joluis-Manville,  Ken-Caryl  -Ranch, 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.  <6)  $300. 

A.  L.  H.  Wells.  Shell  Oil  Co.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $S00 

A.  Anne  P.  Werner.  Direct  Mail/Market- 
ing Association.  1730  K  Street  NW..  No.  905. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mail/Marketing  Association.  6 
East  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  W.  R.  Werner.  CertainTeed  Corp..  1627 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  CertainTeed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  860. 
Valley  Forge.  Pa.  19482. 

A.  Fred  Wertheimer.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,475.04    E.  (9)  $144. 


A.  Frank  West,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $115.38. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848.  Nogales.  Ariz.  85621. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  W.  P.  West.  Jr..  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Room  No.  204.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Hartsfield  Atlanta 
International  Airport.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)  $273.    E.  (9)152.52. 

A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  III.  St.  Regis  Paper. 
Co..  1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  805,  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (61  $1,500.    E.  (9)$750. 

A.  Western  Resource  Alliance.  2565  West 
23d  Street.  Eugene.  Oreg.  975401. 
E.  (9)$17. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Westwater.  10140  Linn  Sta- 
tion Road.  Louisville.  Ky.  40223. 

B.  Dairymen,  Inc.,  10140  Linn  Station 
Road.  Louisville.  Ky.  40223. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $2,679.60. 

A.  John  F.  Wetzel.  Jr..  Motorcycle  Indus- 
try Council.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $566.75. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Armco.  Inc..  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  702,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $482.39. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 200  South  Street.  Morristown.  N.J. 
07960. 

D.  (6)  $8,120.     E.  (9)  $376.83. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates,  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  GHK  Co..  6441  Northwest  Grand 
Boulevard.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73116. 

D.  (6)  $22,500.    E.  (9)  $3,713.77. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion. 1705  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $147.85. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tosco  Corporation.  1817  Broadway. 
Boulder.  Colorado  80302. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $225.24. 

A.  Robert  G.  Weymueller.  American  Lung 
Association.  Suite  401,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Lung  Association.  1740 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $5,650. 

A.  Brian  B.  Whalen.  International  Har- 
vester Co..  401  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60611. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $54.16. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  Sun  Company. 
Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  820.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Company.  Inc..  100  Matsonford 
Road.  Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $1,307.26. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler.  National  Cable 
Television  Association.  Inc..  1724  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 

A.  Brenda  J.  White,  140  Park  Place.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10007. 

B.  Municipal  Labor  Committee.  140  Park 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $12,445.46.     E.  (9)  $2,384.90. 

A.  White  &  Case,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Vf.  Commercial  Union  Leasing  Corp..  115 
East  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

£.  (9)  $39.60. 
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A.  Donald  F.  White.  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $100. 


&    Verville.    1156 
302.   Washington. 


15th 
D.C. 


A.  White.  Pine 
Street  NW..  Suite 
20005. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co..  1120 
20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $36,562.50. 

A.  John  C.  White.  Suite  207.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Coastal  Corp..  Nine  Greenway  Plaza. 
Houston.  Tex.  77046.  and  Chicago  Mercan- 
tile Exchange.  444  West  Jackson,  Chicago, 
111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $4,200. 

A.  John  S.  White.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay.  Ohio  45840. 

A.  John  Thomas  White.  II.  Tenneco  Inc.. 
490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Donald  W.  Whitehead.  Suite  No.  335. 
1120  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Emergent  Technologies.  Inc..  Drawer 
3218.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

A.  Donald  W.  Whitehead.  Suite  No.  335. 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Thetford  Corp..  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

A.  Alton  W.  Whltehouse.  1750  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Marshall  E.  Whitenton.  1050  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland  Ohio  44115 

D.  (6)$25.    E.  (9)  $2.60. 

A.  W.  Edward  Whitfield.  CSX  Corp..  840 
Washington  Building.  15th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005- 
2071 

B.  CSX  Corp..  1500  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing. Richmond.  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $437.35. 

A.  James  A.  Whitman.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1417-D49.  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Whitman  «fe  Ransom,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036:  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  External  Trade  Organization 
(JETRO).  2-2-5  Toranomon.  Mlnato-ku. 
Tokyo,  Japan;  Japan  Trade  Center,  1221 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020. 

E.  (9)  $254.82 

A.  William  F.  Whitsitt,  Sun  Co..  Inc..  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $178.42. 


A.  David  E.  Whitten.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,851.98. 


Lewis.  Goldmark  &  Schorr. 
Building.     Seattle.     Wash. 


A.  Wickwire. 
500  Maynard 
98104. 

B.  Mayor  and  City  of  Seattle.  City  of  Seat- 
tle. Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

D.  (6)  $294.50.    E.  (9)  $21.55. 

A.  Wickwire.  Lewis.  Goldmark  &  Schorr. 
500  Maynard  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98104. 

B.  Public  Health  Hospital  Preservation  & 
Development  Authority  (  "PHHPDA  ").  P.O. 
Box  3145,  Seattle,  Wash.  98114. 

D.  (6)  $5,275.    E.  (9)  $2,880.85. 

A.  Wickwire.  Lewis,  Goldmark  &  Schorr. 
500  Maynard  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98104. 

B.  State  of  Alaska.  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Transportation  Section.  Pouch  K— 
State  Capitol.  Juneau,  Alaska  99811. 

D.  (6)  $5,403.    E.  (9)  $2,399.67. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Wilcox.  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  705.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,083.    E.  (9)  $8,618. 

A.  Harry  G.  Wiles,  II,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  401,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 

E.  (9) $104. 

A.  Guenther  O.  Wilhelm.  Exxon  Corp.. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Wilkerson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1005.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1005. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $650.    E.  (9)  $1,210. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  tribe  of  Indians.  Port  Washa- 
kie, Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations.  Inc..  1300  North  17th  Street. 
Suite  300.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$858.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Wilkinson.  CragUJi  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  Si  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont. 

E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  Si  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  European  Travel  Commission,  630 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10111. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  P.O.  Box  817. 
Hoopa.  Calif. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  Si  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc..  "IDCMA". 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,525.50.    E.  (9)  $492.70. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc..  100  Church  Street,  19th 
Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $894.    E.  (9)  $139.06. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp..  First  National 
Bank  Building.  1300  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97201. 

D.  (6)  $15,749.    E.  (9)$11. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  NANA  Regional  Corp..  Inc..  Box  49. 
Kotzebue.  Alaska  99752. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
Inc..  202  E  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pueblo  de  Cochitl,  P.O.  Box  70.  Cochltl. 
N.  Mex.  87041. 

D.  (6)  $223.68. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shee  Atika.  P.O.  4578.  Mt.  Edgecumbe. 
Alaska  99835. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  State  of  Hawaii.  Department  of  Regula- 
tory Agencies.  P.O.  Box  541.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii  96809. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Willham.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  As- 
sociation. 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Wafiii'igton.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,977.50.' 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly.  1000  Hill  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  LTV  Tow«r.  1525  Elm 
Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Williams  Si  Connolly.  839  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  William  H.  Sullivan.  Jr..  500  Neporiset 
Avenue.  Dorchester.  Mass.  02122. 

A.  James  H.  Williams.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Responsible  Housing 
Policy.  Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Lawrence  F.  Williams.  Sierra  Club.  330 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC. 
20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $6,093.75.     E.  (9)  $564.42. 
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A.  Lee  Williams.  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Lucinda  L.  Williams.  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  402,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Williams.  Myers  &  Quiggle.  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Church  Alliance  of  Clarification  of 
ERISA,  c/o  Mr.  Gary  S.  Nash,  511  North 
Akard  Building,  Suite  311,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75201. 

E.  (9)  $201.10. 

A.  W.  G.  Williams,  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson.  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1405,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Cos.  of  America, 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1405,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,700. 

A.  Willkie  Farr  &  Gallagher.  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Burlington  Industries,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Willkie  Farr  &  Gallagher,  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Loral  Corp..  600  Third  Avenue.  New- 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)  $560. 

A.  Betsy  Willson-Messer.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $291.92.    E.  (9)  $20.50. 

A.  Charlotte  Wilmer,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries,  Inc..  Post 
Office  Box  3151,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $54.65. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CPC  International  Inc..  International 
Plaza,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

D.  (6)  $4,120. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  The  American  Road. 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $22,246.25.    E.  (9)  $63.35. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G-IV  Children's  Coalition,  c/o  Lester 
Nurick.  Room  1100,  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $22,746.45.    E.  (9)  $55.87. 

A.  Wimer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Owen|-Illinois.  P,0.  Box  1035.  Toledo. 
Ohio  43666. 

D.  (6)  $4,647.50    E.  (9)  $112.91. 

A.  Bjorg  Opdahl  Wilson.  UNICEF  Infor- 
mation Service.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  United  States  Committee  for 
UNICEF.  331  East  38th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Charles  D.  Wilson.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  1.871.73. 

A.  Dena  L.  Wilson,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard, 
No.  1000.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  No.  1000.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $775.     E.  (9)  $62.95. 

A.  James  E.  Wilson.  Jr..  McDonnell  Doug- 
las Corp..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  500, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
516,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Robert  C.  Wilson,  216  South  Carolina 
Avenue  SE„  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  RMI,  Inc..  225  West  30th  Street.  Na- 
tional City,  Calif.  92050. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Robert  C.  Wilson,  Room  400.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  William  A.  Wilson  III,  8001  Braddock 
Road,  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Windels.  Marx.  Davies  &  Ives,  51  West 
51st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  120  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $435.    E.  (9)  $9.50. 

A.  Jospeh  B.  Wlnkelmann.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  920.77. 

A.  Kathleen  J.  Winn.  Pennzoll.  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  602.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  Pennzoil  Place,  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Antaeus  Enterprises.  Inc..  59  Gary 
Road.  Stamford,  Conn.  06903. 

D.  (6)  $93.75. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc..  432  Wash- 
ington Street.  3rd  Floor.  Columbus.  Ind. 
47201. 

D.  (6)  $860. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen 
ters.  665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)$350.    E.  (9)  $234.40. 

A.  Mark  E.  Winter.  American  Land  Title 
Association.  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alan  M.  Wiseman.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza 
Northeast.  Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

E.  (9)  $1,810. 

A.  Richard  F.  Witherall.  Colorado  Rail- 
road Association.  420  Denver  Club  Building. 
Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  420 
Denver  Club  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  <6)  $945.72.    E.  (9)  $1,207.43. 

A.  Witkowski.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Coordinating  Council  on  Manufactured 
Housing  Finance,  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
350.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $12,661.16. 

A.  Witkowski,  Weiner,  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Foremost  Insurance  Co.,  5800  Foremost 
Drive  SE..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  49501. 

A.  Witkowski.  Weiner,  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Fi- 
nance Association.  Suite  350.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Witkowski.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky.  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Truck  Equipment  Association. 
25900  Greenfield  Road.  Oak  Park.  Mich. 
48237. 

D.  (6)  $2,899.45. 

A.  Witkowski,  Weiner,  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Task  Force  on  Creative  Finance  for 
Manufactured  Housing.  1575  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  350,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $16,260.04. 

A.  Witkowski.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky.  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Wilmore  City  Development.  Inc..  and 
Silvercrest  Industries.  Inc..  1409  East  4th 
Street.  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90802. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Witte.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  H.  C  Witthaus.  General  Motors  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  <6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,243.97. 
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A.  James  Wolf.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $38.31. 

A.  James  E.  Wolf,  The  Trane  Co..  2020 
14th  Street,  North  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek 
Road,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  54601. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Benjamin  Wolff.  Wind  Resource 
Group.  Inc..  1730  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  U.S.  Windpower  Inc.,  160  Wheeler 
Road,  Burlington,  Mass  01803. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $8,000. 

A.  Don  Womack,  Texas  Utilities  Services, 
Inc..  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services,  Inc.,  2001 
Bryan  Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $2,356.    E.  (9)  $243.65. 

A.  Burton  C  Wood,  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,900.    E.  (9)  $1,938. 

A.  Charles  A.  Wood,  National  PVel  Gas 
Distribution  Corp.,  Room  900,  10  Lafayette 
Square,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp.. 
National  Fuel  Gas  Supply  Corp..  Penn-York 
Energy  Co.,  Seneca  Resources  Co..  National 
Fuel  Gas  Co. 

D.  (6)  $214.32.    E.  (9)  $533.77. 

A.  W.  Alan  Woodford.  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Diane  Woodruff,  Committee  of  Urban 
Program  Universities,  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  220,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1300  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  220.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,361. 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  (for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie. Avenue  Lucien  Servanty.  31700 
Blagnac.  France),  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International. 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  (for  Sofreavia. 
75  rue  la  Boetie  Paris  8eme.  France),  1225 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

A.  Richard  P.  Woods,  Pacific  Resources, 
Inc..  2501  M  Street  NW..  Suite  540.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pacific  Resources,  Inc..  733  Bishop 
Street.  P.O.  Box  3379.  Honolulu. .  Hawaii 
96813. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter.  Tesoro  Petroleum 
Corp..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  530.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


B.  Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp..  8700  Tesoro 
Drive.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78286. 
D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Edward  A.  Woolley,  720  Fifth  Avenue, 
Suite  605,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  CTI-Container  Transport  Internation- 
al. Inc..  445  Hamilton  Avenue.  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  10601.  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $7,146.97.    E.  (9)  $295.58. 

A.  Linda  Anzalone  Woolley.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Wooten,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  1025  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Consol  Plaza. 
1800  Washington  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15241. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$120. 

A.  George  M.  Worden.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  George  M.  Worden,  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  Distilled 
Spirits  Council  of  the  United  States,  Inc.). 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Dee  Workman.  135  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Valkyrie  Enterprises,  Inc.,  135  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.50 

A.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee.  600  Valley  Road.  Wayne.  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $5,699.74    E.  (9)  $9,407.90 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  American  Mari- 
time Association).  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $85. 

A.  William  R.  Worthen,  National  Tax 
Limitation  Committee,  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $132. 

A.  Franklin  L.  Wright.  Jr..  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $2,968.75. 

A.  William  L.  Wright,  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.. 
1901  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3.00.    E.  (9)  $158.89 

A.  Richard  E.  Wyckoff.  1771  N  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$295. 

A.  T.  Albert  Yamada.  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  Inc..  Wash- 
ington Office.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
600.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  T.  Albert  Yamada.  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  520.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Edward  R.  Yawn.  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $585.71.    E.  (9)  $243.37. 

A.  Brooks  B.  Yeager,  Sierra  Club,  330 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $6,450.    E.  (9)  $41.65. 

A.  Kim  Yelton.  8120  Fenton  Street.  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State.  8120  Fenton  Street. 
Silver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

D.  (6)  $5,434.34.    E.  (9)  $83.13. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  D.  Scott  Yohe,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Room  204.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Hartsfield  Atlanta 
International  Airport.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)$390.    E.  (9)  $91.60. 

A.  G.  Reynolds  Young,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Hugh  F.  Young.  Jr..  National  Paint  & 
Coatings  Association.  1500  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Paint  &.  Coatings  Association. 
1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $119.13. 

A.  John  Andrew  Young.  Suite  207.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  9  Greenway  Plaza, 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Judith  A.  Young.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $143.76. 

A.  Thane  Young— Environmental  & 
Energy  Affairs.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $94.90. 

A.  Betsy  Younkins.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $131.65. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Yourch.  50  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 
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B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Harry  M.  Zachem,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  507,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Donald  M.  Zahn.  8001  Braddock  Road. 
Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)$925.    E.  (9)  $331.40. 

A.  Lynn  Zakupowsky.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Steven  S.  Zaleznick,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $36.69. 

A.  Barry  Zander.  6113  Amhurst.  Metairie. 
La.  70003. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $6,600. 

A.  John  S.  Zapp.  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 


D.  (6)  $4,092.    E.  (9)  $176.82. 

A.  Janice  Zarro,  9  West  57th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avqn  Products,  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)$10. 

A.  L.  Andrew  Zausner.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  602.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co..  Pennzoil  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Philip  F.  Zeldman.  Suite  900.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  American  Business  Conference, 
Suite  209.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jerome  M.  Zeifman.  National  Senior 
Citizens  Law  Center.  1424  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center. 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,910.    E.  (9)  $2,333. 

A.  Don  J.  Zeller,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $34.15. 

A.  Kenneth  Zinn.  1720  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.02. 

A.  Zuckert,  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.    Antaeus    Enterprises.    Inc., 
Road.  Stamford.  Conn.  06903. 
D.  (6)  $11,298.75.     E.  (9)  $28.96. 
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A.  Zuckert.  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich.  757  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $29,652.33.    E.  (9)  $567.67. 

A.  Zuckert,  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006- 
3959. 

B.  Republic  Airlines,  Inc.,  7500  Airline 
Drive,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55450. 

D.  (6)  $7,783.    E.  (9)  $864.70. 

A.  Leigh  A.  Zunke.  National  Food  Proces- 
sors Association.  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $11.25. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver.  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Carl  E.  Zwisler  III.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1005.  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1005. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1981  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  I)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  FMll  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  -Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter             1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark   one   square   only)       | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(11)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W .—Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  Is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 

left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly  "  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  ""C4  "  and  fill  out  item  "D  "  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  op  Representatives: 

Note  on  Item  "D."— (a)  In  General  The  term  •■contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution. "•''The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ip  This  Report  Is  por  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report. 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Somt  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues. 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts. 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  por  an  Agent  or  Employee.— <i)  In  General.  In  the  case'of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  smd  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  Afore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (iNCLnniNG  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Receipts  (other  than  loans)  I 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  ' 

2.  t Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.) 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5 ') 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


8.  $ Total  from 

and  "7") 


Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6" 


Loans  Received  1 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

IQ.  > Borrowd  from  othars  during  this  Quartar 


11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 


12.  % "Expense  money" 

Quarter 


and  Reimbursements  received  this 


Contributors  of  $500  or  more 
(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 
this  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name 
and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of 
the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31. 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 
ple: 


Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19.. 

$1.500.nn    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2611  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 


$3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E".— (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contrtwt,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests:  j 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 
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Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

"I") 

3.  I Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  * Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "V) 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term   expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount, "  "Date  or 
Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis, 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00    7-15,  8-15,  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,  D.C.— Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  John  J.  Adams,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  330  South  Fourth  Street. 
Richmond,  Va. 

A.  John  J.  Adams.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Vepco,  1  James  River  Plaza,  Richmond, 
Va. 

D.  (6)  $535. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications,  415  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $36,723.05.    E.  (9)  $36,723.05. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Individual  Annu- 
ity Taxation.  10  Post  Office  Square.  Boston, 
Mass.  02109. 

E.  (9)  $13,405.15. 

A.  Advocates  to  Save  Legal  Services.  Inc.. 
1625  K  Street  NW.,  8th  Floor.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.    E.  (9)  $1,700. 

A.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  Triad 
Office  Center.  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake 
Success,  N.Y.  11042. 

A.  Air  Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $26,000.    E.  (9)  $28,500. 

A.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1016,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $197.90. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $30,467.09.    E.  (9)  $30,467.09. 

A.  Claude  D.  Alexander,  2000  L  Street 
NW..  No.  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Government  Affairs. 
Inc..  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$16S. 

A.  Peter  Allstrom,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  and  Beverage  Trades  Department, 
AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Robert  Alvarez,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

O.  (6)  $2,499,99 

A.  American  Association  of  Respiratory 
Therapy,  1720  Regal  Row.  Suite  112.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75235. 

D.  (6)  $1,428.07.    E.  (9)  $10,392.11. 

A.  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $129.62. 

A.    American    Cancer    Society,    Inc.,    777 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
E.  (9)  $2,243. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $18,016.51.    E.  (9)  $18,016.51. 

A.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
&  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


E.  (9)  $64,695.02. 

A.  American  Peed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1701  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. VA.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 
D.  (6)  $30,549.    E.  (9)  $30,549. 

A.  American  Health  Planning  Association, 
1601  Coruiecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $29,253.56    E.  (9)  $10,746.16. 

A.    American    Hospital    Association,    840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $34,114,19.    E.  (9)  $34,114.19. 

A.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,388.25    E.  (9)  $5,261.89. 

A.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street.  P.O.  Box  9204.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $735.57. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associa- 
tion, 1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,546.19.    E.  (9)  $3,546.19. 

A.  American  Society  for  Medical  Technol- 
ogy, 1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Suite  403, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,675.75.    E.  (9)  $4,786.91. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion. 1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $24.63. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $10,290.06    E.  (9)  $76,288.48. 

A.  Nancy  Amidei,  Pood  Research  and 
Action  Center.  1319  F  Street  NW.,  Suite  500. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center.  1319 
F  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $84.28. 

A.  Anderson,  Hibey,  Nauheim  &  Blair. 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Industries,  Inc..  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  870  S..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,325.    E.  (9)  $131.20. 

A.  Anderson.  Hibey.  Nauheim  &  Blair. 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Republic  of  Haiti.  Embassy,  2311  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008. 

E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Anderson.  Hibey.  Nauheim  &  Blair. 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp.  (for  New  York  Air  and 
Texas  International  Airways).  3  Allen 
Center,  Houston.  Tex.  77079. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $13.72. 

A.  Leonard  Appel,  Woods,  Villalon,  Hol- 
lengreen  &  Lindeman.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1032,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Everett  Terminal  Co.,  Inc..  and  Port 
Gradner  Timber  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1478. 
Hewitt  Avenue  Marine  Terminal.  Everett. 
Wash.  98206. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc.,  One  Green- 
wich Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 
D.  (6)  $1,725.    E.  (9)  $302.25. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza.  Suite  312,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Associated  Builders  it  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $47,587.    E.  (9)  $1,325.77. 

A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  605,  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $1,095.39. 

A.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  & 
Welfare  Plans,  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $17,250.    E.  (9)  $11,923.74. 

A.  James  A.  Austin.  American  Feed  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1701  North  Port  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  William  H.  Axtman,  American  Boiler 
Manufacturers  Association,  1500  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  700. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Continental  Materi- 
als). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Association,  Inc.),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $61.45. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  U.S.  Overseas  Tax 
Fairness  Committee.  Inc.),  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Westinghouse). 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $666.85. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Young  Drug  Prod- 
ucts Corp.).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  William  Douglas  Badger.  12695  Castile 
Court.  Woodbridge.  Va.  22192. 

B.  Christian  Action  Council.  422  C  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,560.    E.  (9)  iS.242.66. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Balch,  Ther-A-Pedic  Mid- 
west, Inc.,  2350  5th  Street.  Rock  Island.  111. 
61201. 

B.  Ther-A-Pedic  Midwest.  Inc..  2350  5th 
Street,  Rock  Island.  111.  61201. 

D.  (6)  $780.    E.  (9)  $1,432.22. 

A.  Sheila  Macdonald  Bamberger.  311  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $17.25. 

A.  Patty  Bankson,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Mens  Chris- 
tian Associations.  291  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Robert  D.  Bannister.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States. 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $15,576.93.    E.  (9)  $22. 

A.  Larry  P.  Bamett,  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,900. 

A.  Pamela  H.  Bamett,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc.,  100"  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Richard  L.  Barr,  Iowa  Railway  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  834,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association.  P.O.  Box 
834,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304. 

A.  David  M.  Barrett,  Barrett,  Haima,  Daly 
&  Caspar,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  475, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Energy  Consumers  and  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Petroleum  Plaza,  P.O.  Box  1726. 
Seminole,  Okla.  74868. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $2,194.04. 

A.  David  M.  Barrett,  Barrett,  Hanna,  Daly 
&  Gaspar.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  475. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Medical  Enterprises.  Inc., 
11620  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90025. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $1,020. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows.  1201  Southwest  12th, 
Suite  200.  Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  486  Heyden  Road, 
Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $775.42. 

A.  Linda  Leigh  Bartlett.  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Weldon  V.  Barton,  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  No.  202.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  S.  Main  Street.  Sauk  Center. 
Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $28.25. 

A.  Lezli  Baskerville.  Washington  Bureau. 
NAACP,  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
820.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,350. 

A.  Josiah  Beeman.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
&  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,750.02.    E.  (9)  $722.62. 

A.  Walter  L.  Benning.  1409  Ritchie  Road. 
Centrevllle.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  511.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)$141. 

A.  John  C.  Bennison.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Nancy  C.  Benson,  1575  I  Street  NW.. 
No.  220,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co..  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)$316.     E.  (9)  $97.45. 

A.  Harvey  Marshall  Berg.  40  South  Grove 
Street.  East  Aurora,  N.Y.  14052. 

A.  Jane  W.  Bergwin,  Consumers  Power 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  290.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  W.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Jackson.  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  David  Berick,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EJnvironmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Karen  S.  Berky.  Sisk,  Foley,  Hultin  & 
Driver.  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  380.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  Suite  507.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Robert  Bird,  General  Mills.  Inc..  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  370. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $145.05. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Bnvlrormiental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Smith  Blair.  NARFE.  1533  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,554. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  612.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,699.50.    E.  (9)  $92.20. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sunoco  Energy  Development  Co.  (Sun- 
edco).  12700  Park  Central  Place.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75251. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $411.40. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wood  Enterprises.  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
3859.  Abilene.  Tex.  79604. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $167.90. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
No.  408.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn 
pike.  Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  408.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
2000.  Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)$675.    E.  (9)  $124.50. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner.  1629  K  Street  NW  . 
Suite  401,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  Relations  Associates.  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Suite  401.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Edward  N.  Bond.  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  3707. 
Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $207.84. 

A.  Jay  Bonitt.  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Bendix  Corp..  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)$545.    E.  (9)$105. 

A.  Bonsib.  Inc..  Box  1807.  Washington. 
D.C.  20013. 

A.  Connie  Borken-Hagen,  29  Cambridge 
Street,  London  SWIV  4PR,  England. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  (UK). 
75  Brook  Street.  London  Wl,  England. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $2,314. 

A.  Mary  M.  Bourdette,  733  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  I5th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $246.18.    E.  (9)  $23.25. 

A.  A.  D.  Bourland,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $2,478.52. 

A.  Boyden,  Kennedy  &  Romney,  1000 
Kennecott  Building.  10  East  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84133. 

B.  Hopi  Indian  Tribe,  New  Oraibi,  Ariz. 
86039. 

D.  (6)  $4,984.20.    E.  (9)  $899.93. 

A.  Margueritte  Bracy,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
&  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,536.96.    E.  (9)  $50.89. 

A.  Robert  E.  Bradford,  311  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 
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A.  Dan  J.  Bradley,  733  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $308.40.     E.  (9)  $12.25. 

A.  David  Bradley,  205  Princess  Street, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion, 2101  L  Street  NW..  Suite  906,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $1,448.60. 

A.  Gene  M.  Bradley,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $158.30. 

A.  Edward  J.  Brenner.  Suite  605,  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation.  Suite  605,  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  John  B.  Brewer,  American  Movers  Con- 
ference, 1117  North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box 
9204,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box  9204,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  David  W.  Broome,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
No.  870-S.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Industries.  Inc.,  1800  M 
Street  NW..  No.  870-S,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $480. 

A.  Donald  K.  Brown,  1127  11th  Street.  No. 
618,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Crowley  Maritime  Corp.,  One  Maritime 
Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105. 

A.  Donald  K.  Brown,  1127  11th  Street,  No. 
618,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  14000,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

D.  (6)  $1,018.51.    E.  (9)  $167.50. 

A.  Doreen  L.  Brown,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  for  World  Trade  (CWT), 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  J.  Brown,  1125  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 1125  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)$672. 

A.  Brown  <&  Roady,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1070,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  District  of  Columbia.  Department  of 
Transportation,  415  12th  Street  NW.,  Room 
508,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $7,580.    E.  (9)  $217.20. 

A.  Brown,  Todd  &  Heybum,  1600  Citizens 
Plaza,  Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
1600  West  Hill  Street.  Lousville,  Ky.  40232. 

E.  (9)  $42.20. 

A.  Garry  Bryant.  Migrant  Legal  Action 
Program,  Inc.,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

b.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc..  806 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $509.86. 

A.  Margaret  H.  Bryant,  American  Natural 
Resources  System.  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Service  Co..  One 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 


D.  (6)  $247.50    E.  (9)  $45.50 

A.  Christine  Capito  Burch,  1625  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  Coimty 
&  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,611.26.    E.  (9)  $307.75. 

A.  William  J.  Burhop,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  David  G.  Bumey.  U.S.  Tuna  Founda- 
tion. Suite  208,  2040  Harbor  Island  Drive. 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

B.  U.S.  Tuna  Foundation,  2040  Harbor 
Island  Drive,  Suite  208,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92101. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Burson-Marsteller,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  750-S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association 
for  The  National  Committee  to  Preserve  the 
Family  Business.  1500  Southwest  Taylor, 
Portland,  Ore.  97205. 

D.  (6)  $25,471.25    E.  (9)  $24,675.46. 

A.  B.  Kent  Burton,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $186.96. 

A.  Busby,  Rehm  and  Leonard,  P.C.  1629 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Automobile  Importers  of  America,  Inc., 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington, 
Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Bush.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  W.  Butler,  Council  of  Energy  Re- 
source Tribes,  1140  Cormecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Second  Floor.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  4 2d  Street, 
30th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6) $375. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.,  10889  Wil- 
shire Boulevard,  Suite  1500,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PPG  Industries.  Inc..  One  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Association,  111 
East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

A.  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  Chartered,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty.  151  Parmington 
Avenue.  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $5,981.    E.  (9)  $232.51. 

A.  Milton  F.  Capps.  P.O.  Box  50485,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  29250. 

B.  Crawford  Cook  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  50485. 
Columbia.  S.C.  29250. 

D.  (6)  $2,255.33.    E.  (9)  $5,632.09. 

A.  Peter  Carlson.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan.  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,769.60.    E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  John  Benjamin  Carroll,  918  Onondaga 
Bank  Building,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13202. 

B.  Dairy  Parmer  Distributors  of  America. 
Inc..  Old  Seneca  Turnpike,  Chittenango, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $3,201. 

A.  Harlon  B.  Carter,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Donato  Caruso.  Lambos,  Flyrm,  Nyland 
&  Giardino,  29  Broadway,  9th  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc., 
80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Casey.  Lane  <Se  Mittendorf.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  GHK  Companies.  R*41  Grand  Bou- 
levard NW.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73116. 

D.  (6)  $29,477.20.    E.  (9)  $997.50. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Independent  Producers  Group,  220 
West  Douglas  Street,  Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)  $5,056.56.    E.  (9)  $420.76. 

A.  Rita  L.  Castle.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.. 
100  N.E.  Adams.  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  N.E. 
Adams.  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,156. 

A.  Gordon  Cavanaugh,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  No.  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roisman.  Reno  &  Cavanaugh.  1016 
16th  Street  NW..  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  (for  Citizens  Housing  &  Planning  As- 
sociation, Inc..  7  Marshall  St..  Boston. 
Mass.). 

D.  (6)  $5,425.    E.  (9)  $672.37. 

A.  Gordon  Cavanaugh,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  No.  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roisman.  Reno  &  Cavanaugh.  1016 
16th  Street  NW..  No.  800,  Washington.  DC. 
20036  (for  First  Centrum  Corp..  5000  North- 
wind  Drive.  East  Lansing.  Mich.) 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $202.66. 
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A.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm,  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
645,  Grand  Cayman  Islands.  Cayman  Is- 
lands. British  West  Indies. 

A.  Cellulose  Manufacturers  Association, 
5908  Columbia  Pike,  Suite  101,  Arlington. 
Va.  22041. 

A.  Center  for  Law  and  Education.  Inc..  6 
Appian  Way,  Cambridge.  Mass.  02138. 
D.  (6)  $37,044.76.    E.  (9)  $2,630.04. 

A.  R.  S.  Chamberlin,  Dow  Chemical 
U.S.A.,  Suite  700  South,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $310.    E.  (9)  $280. 

A.  William  U.  Chandler,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  David  P.  Chavkin.  Department  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  201  West  Pres- 
ton Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  21202. 

B.  National  Health  Law  Program.  2639  S. 
LaCienega  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90034. 

A.  Chemtex  Fibers,  Inc..  850  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1201.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Charles  Clusen.  The  Wilderness  Socie- 
ty, 1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $333.44.    E.  (9)$11. 

A.  The  Coalition  for  Full  Nuclear  Ac- 
countability, 317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $8,370.    E.  (9)  $8,370. 

A.  Coan.  Couture,  Lyons  &  Moorhead, 
1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  1015,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  A-C  Valley  Corp.,  Box  402,  Emlenton, 
Pa.  16373. 

A.  Coan,  Couture,  Lyons  &  Moorhead, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  1015,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Intematlo,  Inc..  116  John  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10038. 


A.  Coastal  Properties  Institute.  Inc., 
Box  6255,  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  29938. 
E.  (9)  $125. 


P.O. 


A.  David  Cohen,  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Committee  for  Do-It-Yourself  House- 
hold Moving.  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Committee  for  806.30  and  807,  Inc., 
1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite  800,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $20,832.72.    E.  (9)  $16,054.60. 

A.  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York.  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010. 

E.  (9)  $2,586.21. 


A.  Stephen  R.  Conafay.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  ibOO.     E.  (9)  $979.02. 

A.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,377.24. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Chrysler  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chrjsler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48288. 

D.  <6)|500.    E.  (9)  $993.15. 

A.  Gerald  R.  Connor.  6500  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20815. 

B.  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-Profit 
Hospitals,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $1,065.46. 

A.  Lori  C.  Consadori,  Consumers  for 
World  Trade.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  for  World  Trade  (CWT). 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $80. 

A.  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  (Con- 
rail),  P.O.  Box  23451,  LEnfant  Plaza,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

E.  (9)  $13,562. 

A.  Consumers  for  World  Trade  (CWT). 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)$123.    E.  (9)$123. 

A.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

E.  (9)  $101,178.80. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aleutian/Pribilof  Islands  Association, 
Inc.,  1889  C  Street.  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99501. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Rice.  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex. 
77001. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  391,  Ash- 
land, Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bank  of  Louisville,  500  West  Broadway, 
LouisviUe.  Ky.  40202. 

A.  Cook.  I»urcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City. 
Missouri,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $13,222.49. 

A.  Cook,  I»urcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Citizens  Deposit  Bank,  P.O.  Box  8. 
Vanceburg,  Ky.  41179. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $51.57. 


A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co..  Four 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  First  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  1544  Winches- 
ter Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Iowa  Beef  Processors.  Inc..  Dakota 
City,  Nebr.  68731. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  N.C.  Machinery,  P.O.  Box  3562.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Agencies 
for  Food  Distribution,  Albany,  N.Y.  12226. 

D.  (6)  $7,520. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
Inc.,  401  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Piedmont  Airlines,  Smith  Reynolds  Air 
port,  Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $2,349.99.     E.  (9)  $59.73. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Planters  Peanuts,  Suffolk.  Va.  23434. 
D.  (6)  $9,150. 

A.  Cook,  P»urcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Port  Authority  of  Guam,  P.O.  Box 
1445,  Agana.  Guam  96910. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Republic  Airlines,  Inc.,  7500  Airline 
Drive,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55450. 

D.  (6)  $2,083.33.    E.  (9)  $59.73. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roadway  Express,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  471. 
1077  Gorge  Boulevard.  Akron.  Ohio  44309. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  George  Tanaq  Corp. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
UbO.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Tanadgusix  Corp.,  St.  Paul  Island, 
Alaska  99660. 
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A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  C(X)k,  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.,  3800 
Frederica  Street,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 

E.  (9)  $140.36. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  8th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,062.50.     E.  (9)  $42.50. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  Suite  1100,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  USAir.  Inc.,  National  Airport,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,346.02.    E.  (9)  $59.73. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  Suite  1100,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1001.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,843.75. 

A.  Edward  M.  Cooney,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center.  1319  P  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  1319 
P  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $3,385.69. 

A.  Benjamin  Y.  Cooper,  Jr.,  1730  North 
Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
1730  North  Lyrui  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $4,900.    E.  (9)  $636.44. 

A.  Peter  D.  Coppelman,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society,  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $776.50.    E.  (9)  $385.17. 

A.  Corcoran,  Hardesty,  Ewart,  Whyte  & 
Polito,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  510. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $23,617.25.    E.  (9)  $614.75. 

A.  William  R.  Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penthouse  International  Ltd.,  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $7,450. 

A.  Coudert  Bros.,  One  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc., 
108  South  Akard  Street  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

A.  Council  for  a  Competitive  Economy. 
Inc.,  410  First  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,490.20.     E.  (9)  $5,816.62. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

D.  (6)  $2,302.50. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Cox.  1133  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  1133  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $3,055.42.    E.  (9)  $47,703.90. 

A.  Cramer  &  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Canaveral  Port  Authority.  P.O.  Box 
267.  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  32920. 

D.  (6)  $13,500.    E.  (9)  $211.26. 

A.  Cramer  &  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Miami,  Miami,  Fla. 
D.  (6)  $8,500.    E.  (9)  $608.82. 

A.  Cramer  &  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dade  County,  Miami,  Fla. 
D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $609.20. 

A.  Cramer  &  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffman,  Hendry,  Stoner.  Sims  & 
Sawicki  (for  Global  Exploration  &  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  1414  Collins  Avenue.  Lakeland. 
Fla.  33801),  215  East  Central  Boulevard.  Or- 
lando. Fla.  32801. 

A.  Mark  C.  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer  (for  Canaveral  Port 
Authority.  P.O.  Box  267.  Cape  Canaveral. 
Fla.  32920),  1320  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer  (for  City  of  Miami. 
Miami,  Fla.),  1320  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer  (for  Dade  County. 
Miami,  Fla.).  1320  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer  (for  Canaveral  Port 
Authority,  P.O.  Box  267,  Cape  Canaveral. 
Fla.  32920),  1320  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer  (for  City  of  Miami, 
Fla.),  1320  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer  (for  Dade  County, 
Miami,  Fla.),  1320  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffman,  Hendry,  Stoner,  Sims  &. 
Sawicki  (for  Global  Exploration  &  Develop- 
ment Corp.  1414  Collins  Avenue,  Lakeland, 
Fla.  33801),  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Or- 
lando, Fla.  32801. 

A.  Charles  T.  Cudlip,  Chrysler  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  Barry  Cullen,  International  Paper  Co., 
1620  I  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Lewis  I.  Dale.  Air  Products  &  Chemi- 
cals, Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  538,  Allentown.  Pa.  18105. 

A.  Daniels.  Houlihan  &  Palmeter.  P.C. 
1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Exporters  & 
Importers— Textile  &  Apparel  Group.  11 
West  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Daniels.  Houlihan  &  Palmeter.  P.C, 
1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers'  Association, 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

A.  John  L.  Davidson.  Jr..  the  St.  Louis 
Mercantile  Library  Association.  510  Locust 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

B.  The  St  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 510  Locust  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63188. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox,  Holroyd  & 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch.  Inc..  1  Busch  Place. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  53118. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Fox,  Holroyd  & 
Wilson,  PC.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  CIT  Financial  Corp..  650  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Fox,  Holroyd  & 
Wilson.  PC,  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY.  10017. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Fox.  Holroyd  & 
Wilson,  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  400  North 
Avenue.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Fox,  Holroyd  & 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

A.  Dawson,  Riddell,  Fox.  Holroyd  & 
Wilson.  PC.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B,  United  States  Brewers  Association.  Inc.. 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,625. 

A.  Dawson,  Riddell,  Fox,  Holroyd  & 
Wilson,  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Williams  Co..  One  Williams 
Center.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74101. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  Association.  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $14,041.76.     E.  (9)  $14,041.76. 

A.  Donald  H.  Defoe,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  100  Northeast  Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111. 
61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$485. 

A.  Michael  J.  Deloose.  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Super\isors,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18lh  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Catherine  B.  de  Sibour.  Pfizer.  Inc.. 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  730. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Pfizer  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)(200.    E.  (9)  $205.11. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey.  1050  nth  Street  NW., 
No.  1180.  WashinRton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $1,372.75.    E.  (9)  $1,070.98. 

A.  Dennis  C.  Dix.  Outdoor  Power  Equip- 
ment Institute.  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
1901  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  H.  A.  Doersam.  517  Powell  Drive.  An- 
napolis. Md.  21401. 

B.  Household  International.  2700  Sanders 
Road.  Prospect  Heights.  111.  60070. 

D.  (6)  $2,300.    E.  (9)  $1,474.22. 

A.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council  Trade  As- 
sociation, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  406,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Francis  X.  Etooley,  525  School  Street 
SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Road  &  Transportation 
Builders  Association.  525  School  Street  SW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$340. 

A.  Jane  Lind  Downey.  American  Move*^ 
Conference.  1117  North  19th  Street,  P.O. 
Box  9204.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street.  P.O.  Box  9204,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6>  $144.23. 

A.  John  C.  Doyle.  Jr..  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Anthony  Dresden.  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Michael  Duffy,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Cojigress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.d.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $49.46. 

A.  Mervin  E.  Dullum,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Room  No.  204,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Hartsf  ield  Atlanta 
International  Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $51.30. 

A.  Louise  C.  Dunlap.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.01 

A.  Ray  Durazo,  Air-Condltioning  &  Re- 
frigeration Institution.  1815  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tution, 1815  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,700. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11,  Musliogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee. 7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  No.  2201,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 


B.  Cherokee  Nation,  P.O.  Box  119.  Tahle- 
quah.  Okla.  74464. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee. 
Okla.  74401.' 

B.  Doss  Aviation.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  725,  Fort 
Rucker.  Ala.  36360. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  lU  International  Management  Corp., 
1500  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee. 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  Oklahoma  Association  of  Electric 
CoZA-ops,  P.O.  Box  11047,  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla.  73111. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11,  Muslcogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  U.S.  Maritime  Committee.  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  No.  420.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart,  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Government  Affairs, 
Inc.,  2000  L  Street  NW..  No.  801,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$500.     E.  (9)$165. 

A.  Timothy  L.  Elder,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  925,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $983.56. 

A.  C.  M.  Elkins  Associates.  Suite  1100. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway.  40  Beaver 
Street,  Albany,  N.Y.  12207. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $3,600. 

A.  Keith  H.  Ellis,  Conference  of  State 
Bank  Supervisors.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $252.24. 

A.  C.  F.  Qnde,  Air  Products  &  Chemicals, 
Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  538,  Allentown,  Pa.  18105. 

A.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $57,146.99.    E.  (9)  $70,951.38. 

A.  Epstein,  Becker,  Borsody  6t  Green, 
P.C,  1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care. 

A.  Epstein,  Becker,  Borsody  &  Green, 
P.C.  1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations. 

A.  Jonathan  Erlitz,  105  East  22d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society  (CSS),  105 
East  22d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)  $1,152. 

A.  George  T.  Esherick,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pltteburgh.  Pa.  15230. 


D.  (6)$340.     E.  (9)$267. 

A.  John  T.  Estes,  Allied  Corp.,  1150  Con 
necticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R,  Morris- 
town  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  M.  Brock  Evans,  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, 645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $32. 

A.  Robert  C.  Parber,  Suite  516.  4600  Duke 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  TOSCO  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,200.    E.  (9)  $94.50. 

A.  George  L.  Famham,  530  Eighth  Street 
SE..  Washington  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Law  (NORML).  530  Eighth 
Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Jeffery  L.  Farrow.  Suite  1000.  515 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Lisboa  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  1000.  515 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $7,100.    E.  (9)  $574.85. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Pay.  Air-Conditioning  <fe  Re- 
frigeration Institute,  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $900. 

A.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  727. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  3S194. 

E.  (9)  $30,161.57. 

A.  Federation  for  Ainerican  Immigration 
Reform.  2028  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,528.33. 

A.  John  W.  Feist.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  Relations  Associates.  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  401,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Pensterwald  &  Associates,  1000  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Suite  900,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Nutritional  Poods  Association. 
2170  El  Camino  Real,  Suite  104,  Oceanside. 
Calif.  92054. 

D.  (6)  $9,734.99.    E.  (9)  $894.28. 

A.  Fifth  Pro-Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee,  John  Kelley,  1120  Michi- 
gan Boulevard.  Dunedin.  Pla.  33528. 

D.  (6)$60.    B.  (9)  $91.47. 

A.  First  Pro-Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee.  10  North  77th  Avenue, 
Pensacola,  Pla.  32506. 

A.  David  M.  Fitzgerald,  Fitzgerald  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  206  King  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

B.  Goodyear  Aerospace  Corp. 
D.  (6)  $1,700. 

A.  David  M.  Fitzgerald,  Fitzgerald  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  206  King  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

B.  Uitton  Data  Systems.  P.O.  Box  7601, 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91409. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 


A.  Daniel  V.  Flanagan.  Jr.,  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.,  1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  550. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  1  Market  Plaza. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $127.35. 

A.  John  J.  Flynn,  1125  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.    E.  (9)  $323. 

A.  Pood  Research  and  Action  Center,  1319 
F  Street  NW..  No.  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $16,432.84.    E.  (9)  $9,806.03. 

A.  David  H.  Foster,  1025  Cormecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  402,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,350.01.    E.  (9)  $1,242.59. 

A.  Robert  U.  Poster,  1110  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1250,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1250.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  Albert  A.  Pox.  Allied  Corp..  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R,  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Donald  Fraher,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,519.22.    E.  (9)  $132. 

A.  David  E.  Pranasiak,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,451.60.    E.  (9)  $76.86. 

A.  Richard  H.  Francis,  National  Multi 
Housing  Council,  Suite  285N,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council,  Suite 
285N,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  George  Franklin.  Kellogg  Co..  235 
Porter  Street,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49016. 

B.  Kellogg  Co.,  235  Porter  Street,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  49016. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Fraser  Associates,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  8991  Cotswold  Drive,  Burke, 
Va.  22015. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  David  W.  Freer,  Western  Oil  &  Gas  As- 
sociation, 1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  727 
West  Seventh  Street,  Suite  850.  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6) $825. 


A.  Pulbright  &  Jaworski.  1150  Coruiecti- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Underwood  Neuhaus.  724  Travis,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $2,911.25.    E.  (9)  $711.91. 

A.  Pulbright  &.  Jaworski,  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Leasing  International. 
Inc.,  633  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $17,290.    E.  (9)  $943.73. 

A.  G4  Children's  Coalition,  c/o  Lester 
Nurick,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  <6)  $44,961.63.    E.  (9)  $13,222.94. 

A.  John  R.  Geiger,  Goulds  Pumps,  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  506.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Goulds  Pumps,  Inc.  240  Fall  Street, 
Seneca  Palls,  N.Y.  13148. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Claire  M.  Geoghegan,  415  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $7,794.22. 

A.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. Inc.,  315  W.  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue. 
933  First  National  Bank  Building,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Ga.  30031. 

B.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. Inc. /Service  Station  Dealers  of 
America.  2021  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  &  Associates.  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ak-Chin  Indian  Community  Council, 
Route  2,  Box  No.  27,  Maricopa,  Ariz.  85239. 

E.  (9)  $1,285.18. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  &  Associates,  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  ColvlUe  Business  Council,  Box  150.  Ne- 
spelem.  Wash.  99155. 

E.  (9)  $476.50. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commissioned  Officers  Association, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  1750  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Damson  Oil  Corp.,  260  North  Belt  East. 
P.O.  Box  4391,  Houston,  Tex.  77210. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona,  Box  837, 
Sells,  Ariz.  85634. 

D.  (6)  $3,522.    E.  (9)  $3,561.95. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  St  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Tulallp  Tribes,  6700  Totem  Beach 
Road,  Marysvllle,  Wash.  98270. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  P.O. 
Box  217.  Cass  Lake,  Minn,  55633. 


A.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
E.  (9)  $11,852.33. 

A.  Clifford  S.  Gibbons.  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America.  Inc..  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  DC.  20007. 

A.  John  A.  C.  Gibson.  1815  Corcoran 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  123  South 
Broad  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19109. 

D.  <6)$475.    E.  (9)  $46.06. 

A.  Judith  M.  Goff.  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $328.75. 

A.  Nell  B.  Goldstein,  Sierra  Club,  800 
Second  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  100?7. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $810.70.     E.  (9)  $1,427.58. 

A.  Alfonso  J.  Gonzalez.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  Inc..  1425  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  1425  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  <9)  $720. 

A.  Government  Relations  Associates.  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Suite  401.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,062.50. 

A.  John  K.  Gram.  Public  Timber  Purchas- 
ers Group,  714  Oregon  Bank  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

B.  Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group,  714 
Oregon  Bank  Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 
97204. 

D.  (6)  $1,781.25.    £.  (9)  $699.23. 

A.  Luis  Granados,  Law  Offices  of  Sheldon 
1.  London.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  ESOP  Association  of  Ame'rica,  1725 
DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,194.13. 

A.  Edward  Shawn  Grandls,  317  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Ruth  P.  Graves,  Reading  Is  Fundamen- 
tal, Inc..  475  LEnfant  Plaza.  Suite  4800. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  DC. 
20560. 

B.  Reading  Is  Fundamental.  Inc.,  475 
LEnfant  Plaza,  Suite  4800,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Washington.  D.C.  20560. 

D.  (6)$15.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Harold  H.  Griffin,  1050  17th  Street 
NW,  Suite  320,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Family  Health  Program,  9930  Talbert 
Avenue,  Fountain  Valley,  Calif.  92708. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $386.56. 
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A.  L.  George  Griffin  III,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Gail  Pardue  Grubb.  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Home  Health  Services  &  Staffing  Asso- 
ciation. 2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Guenther.  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  202.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $79. 

A.  James  S.  Hahn.  925  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.    Hallmark    Cards.    25th    and    McGee. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Beneficial  Foundation.  1300  Market 
Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $781.25. 

A.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $723,418.90.     E.  (9)  $102,575.33. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $136.75. 

A.  Ralph  R.  Harding.  305  Hearthstone 
Drive.  Boise.  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Ampco  Foods.  Inc..  Box  592.  Blackfoot 
Idaho  83221. 

E.  (9)  $2,175.59. 

A.  John  L.  Harmer.  50  South  Main  Street. 
Suite  1560.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84144. 
D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $2,429. 

A.  C.  Wayne  Harmon.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230. 

A.  Hubert  L.  Harris,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $100.35. 

A.  Richard  Hart.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  601  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford 
Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 


E.  (9)  $8,110. 

A.  Barbara  M.  Heller.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,611.10. 

A.  Hemisphere  Associates,  Inc..  Suite  200, 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Costa  Rican  Association  of  Business- 
men &  Entrepreneurs  C  ACOGE"),  P.O. 
Box  3343,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3.50. 

A.  Elizabeth  E.  Hendrix,  311  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  200"  1. 

A.  Thom»s  M.  Hennessy,  Getty  Oil  Co.. 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co.,  3810  Wilshire  Uoulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $2,249.    E.  (9)  $405.98. 

A.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

E.  (9)  $3,897. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for:  Alvin  Nederlander 
Associates,  Inc.),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  N^.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


D.  (6)  $1,000. 
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A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman.  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for:  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for:  Coldage  Institute), 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505, 
Washington,  DC.  20036, 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for:  Continental  Mate- 
rials), 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co..  (for:  U.S.  &  Overseas 
Tax  Fairness  Committee.  Inc.).  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for:  Young  Drug  Prod- 
ucts Corp.),  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  D.  Hittle,  3137  South  14th 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22204. 

B.  Vought  Corp.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $2,640.     E.  (9)  $370.61. 

A.  Sheila  K.  Hixson,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1101  17lh 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Glen  D.  Hofer,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,800. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hoffheimer,  Hoffheimer, 
Johnson  &  Peterson,  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
S-520,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Brazos  River  Harbor  Navigation  Dis- 
trict, P.O.  Box  615,  Preeport,  Tex.  77541. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.     E.  (9)  $267. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  &  Associates,  Inc., 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  327, 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co..  Box  1470. 
Decatur.  111.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
522  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes.  National  Association  of 
Relators.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Relators,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $235.83. 

A.  Harriet  Holtzman,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,261.90. 

A.  Fortescue  W.  Hopkins.  Box  218.  Dale- 
ville.  Va.  24083. 

B.  Graham-White  Mfg.  Co.  Graham- 
White  Sales  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1099,  Salem, 
Va.  24153. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp.. 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 

D.  (6)  $4,147.50.    E.  (9)$332. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Commonvtealth  Edison  Co.,  One  First 
National  Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp.,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  «&  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries.  Inc..  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza,, No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Energy  Corp..  122  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 
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A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  Room  5200.  One 
First  National  Plaza.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  Room  5200,  One 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60015. 

A.  Sanford  D.  Horwitt,  5935  North  Fifth 
Road,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Friends  of  Animals,  11  West  60th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $2,333.    E.  (9)  $14.60. 

A.  Jack  W.  Houston.  315  West  Ponce  de 
Leon  Avenue,  Decatur,  Ga.  30031. 

B.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. Inc..  315  West  Ponce  de  Leon 
Avenue.  P.O.  Box  639.  Decatur.  Ga.  30031. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,350.78. 

A.  James  P.  Howell.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Paul  R.  Huard.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  C.  Hull.  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America.  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers.  AFL-CIO.  11  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
AFL-CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,071.90.    E.  (9)  $135. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys.  Hoffheimer. 
Johnson  &  Peterson.  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
S-520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  National  Council  of  State 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  Hoffheimer. 
Johnson  &  Peterson.  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
S-520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Arthritis  Foundation.  3400  Peachtree 
Road  NW..  Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.    E.  (9)  $3,870. 

A.  David  A.  Hunt,  Air-Conditioning  &  Re- 
frigeration Institute,  1815  North  Port  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $2,400. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  NL  Industries,  Inc., 
Suite  1009,  Connecticut  Building,  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  NL  Industries.  Inc..  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Hunton  &  Williams.  P.O.  Box  1535. 
Richmond.  Va.  23212. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,736.25.    E.  (9)  $537.98. 

A.  John  Iglehart.  Kaiser  Foundation 
Health  Plan.  Inc..  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1014,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc., 
Ordway  Building,  1  Kaiser  Plaza,  Oakland, 
Calif.  94612. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Ikejiri,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  204.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1765  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94115, 

A.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  202.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association.  1168 
South  Main  Street.  Sauk  Centre.  Minn. 
56378. 

D.  (6)  $108,288.    E.  (9)  $90,557.62. 

A.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $20,625.31.    E.  (9)  $20,625.31. 

A.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion. 1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  701.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association.  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $13,995. 

A.  Charles  C.  Irions.  American  Movers 
Conference.  1117  North  19th  Street  (P.O. 
Box  9204).  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference. 
D.  (6)  $288.46. 

A.  Carol  Jackson.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
&  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,249.96.    E.  (9)  $125.22. 

A.  Metra  Jackson.  NAACP,  1025  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates.  Inc..  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  230,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Farmland  Industries.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Ass(x;iates.  Inc,  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  230,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence.  Kans. 
D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Thomas  Destry  Jarvls.  529  Tennessee 
Avenue.  Alexandria.  Va.  22305. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. 1701  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $95.65. 

A.  Herbert  N.  Jasper.  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 


D.  (6)  $20,865.39. 


A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  Smith-Kline  Corp., 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Smith-Kline  Corp.,  1150  Spring  Garden 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.    E.  (9)  $190. 

A.  Kempton  B.  Jenkins,  1747  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $283. 

A.  Walter  W.  John.  Organization  of  Pro- 
fessional Employees  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (OPEDA).  Room  1414-South 
Agriculture  Building.  USDA.  Washington. 
D.C.  20250. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S..  Department  of  Agriculture 
(OPEDA),  Room  1414-South  Agriculture 
Building.  USDA.  Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

D.  (6)  $703.37. 

A.  Douglas  Johnson,  National  Right  to 
Life  Committee,  Inc.,  419  Seventh  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc., 
419  Seventh  Street  NW..  Suite  402,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $438. 

A.  John  Paul  Johnson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite  402.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $387.71. 

A.  William  L.  Johnson.  Consumers  Power 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  290.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Allan  R.  Jones.  American  Trucking  As 
sociations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $1,022.17. 

A.  Anthi  K.  Jones.  Travel  Industry  Asso 
elation  of  America.  1899  L  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  America, 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Beverly  E.  Jones.  2501  M  Street  NW. 
Suite  380,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  Suite  507.  1025  Con 
necticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036;  Pester  Refining  Co..  P.O.  Box  10006 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  50306:  Clark  Oil  &  Refin 
ing  Corp..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  510 
Washington.  D.C.  20006;  Tenneco.  490  L'En 
fant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  Beverly  E.  Jones.  Sisk.  Foley,  Hultin  & 
Driver,  2501  M  Street  NW..  Suite  380,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Jones.  Day.  Reavis  &  Pogue.  1735  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Greetings  Corp..  10500  Amer- 
ican Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44144. 

D.  (6)$140.     E.  (9)  $19.20. 
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A.  H.  Richard  Kahler.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  925.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $3,309.59. 
A.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  58.  Oalt- 
land.  Calif.  94604. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for  Continental  Mate- 
rials). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for  Cordage  Institute), 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for  Knoxville  Interna- 
tional Energy  Expo).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Associates,  Inc.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co..  (for  U.S.  &  Overseas 
Tax  Fairness  Committee.  Inc.).  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co..  (for  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.),  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Keiki  Kehoe,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Paul  J.  Kelley.  2727  North  Central 
Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  U-Haul  International,  Inc..  2727  North 
Central  Avenue.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85004. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Earl  Kelly,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  4350 
East- West  Highway,  Suite  900,  Washington. 
DC.  20014. 

D.  (6)  $6,462.48. 

A.  Ann  Kenkel,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
801.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans.  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  801.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $81.71. 

A.  Brendan  Kenny,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion. 1709  New  Yoric  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  TYansport  Association.  1709  New 
Yorlc  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Charles  F.  Ketchey.  Jr..  100  Twiggs 
Street.  Tampa.  Fla.  33602. 

B.  PHH  Group.  Inc.,  11333  McCormick 
Road.  Hunt  Valley.  Md.  21031. 

D.  (6)  $3,663.50.    E.  (9)  $908.67. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnaird.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $51.76. 

A.  Peter  C.  Kirby.  The  Wilderness  Socie- 
ty. 1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society,  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $56.28.    E.  (9)  $74.50. 

A.  Kirkland  &  Ellis.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Milliken  &  Co..  P.O.  Box  1826,  Iron  Ore 
Road.  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29304. 

D.  (6)  $23,000.     E.  (9)  $860.15. 

A.  Donald  A.  Kirtley.  Hercules  Inc.,  910 
Market  Street,  Wilmington.  Del.  19899. 

B.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19899. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle,  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $1,164.02. 

A.  Terrence  H.  Klasky.  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  803.  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  202.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Laurence  Klein.  105  East  22d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)  $208. 

A.  Jo  Ann  Klimschot,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
3d  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,032.62. 

A.  C.  Neal  Knox,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,575. 

A.  George  W.  Koch,  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Kreider.  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  James  S.  Kryzminski,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $721.25. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Rocke 
feller  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  James  H.  Lake.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  705.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  705.  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Peter  C.  Lambos.  Lambos.  Flynn. 
Nyland  &  Glardino.  29  Broadway.  Ninth 
Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc.. 
80  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Stephen  K.  Lambright.  1211  Connect! 
cut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  502.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Cos.,  Inc.,  1  Busch 
Place.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Michael  J.  Lashbrook.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Lattanzio.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jane  E.  Lawlor.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Palls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Lead-ZirK  Producers  Committee.  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $12,815.77. 

A.  League  of  California  Milk  Producers. 
1225  Eight  Street.  Suite  385.  Sacramento. 
Calif.  95814. 

E.  (9)  $1,584.75. 

A.  Richard  A.  Legatski.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association. 
1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$121. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Assistants  Associa- 
tion, 666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Suite 
1130.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $546.88.    E.  (9)  $437.51. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers. 
450  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $6,947.25.    E.  (9)  $7,176.31. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckfey,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Fireman's  Fund  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  1600  Los  Gamos  Road.  San  Rafael. 
Calif.  94911. 

D.  (6)  $432.50.    E.  (9)  $437.20. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fred  T.  &  Cenus  N.  Franzia;  John  G.. 
Jr.  &  Mary  L.  FVanzia:  &  Joseph  S.  &  Mari- 
lyn L.  Franzia.  P.O.  Box  1581.  Whittier. 
Calif.  90609. 

E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,859.    E.  (9)  $2,838.28. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs.  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $904.    E.  (9)  $2,361.28. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs.  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Olin  Corp..  120  Long  Ridge  Road. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Kaye  C.  Leonard.  Potlatch  Corp..  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  510.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  3591.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $192.50. 

A.  LeSourd.  Patten,  Fleming,  Hartung  & 
Emory,  3900  Seattle  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  98154. 

B.  General  Teamsters  Local  959,  State  of 
Alaska,  P.O.  Box  2092.  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99510. 

A.  Leva.  Ilawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 
tals CNCCH"),  1735  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  710, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $957.50 

A.  Samuel  R.  Levering,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  U.S.  Committee  for  the  Oceans,  100 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  701,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroad  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  701.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion, 1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  701.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lewis,  Rice,  Tucker,  Allen  <fc  Chubb, 
611  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 510  Locust  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63188. 

D.  (6)  $308.    E.  (9)  $6.37. 

A.  Lewis.  Rice.  Tucker.  Allen  &  Chubb. 
611  Olive  Street.  Suite  1400,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63101. 

B.  Spectrum  Emergency  Care,  Inc.,  970 
Executive  Parkway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63141. 


D.  (6)  $2,107.75.    E.  (9)  $3.30. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis,  Suite  300,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp.,  350 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6) $200 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Bank  of  Detroit.  P.O.  Box  116. 
Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $150 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Seattle  First  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box 
3586,  Seattle  Washington  98124. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis,  Suite  300,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  California  Bank.  707  Wilshire 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Herbert  Liebenson,  National  Small 
Business  Association.  1604  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,625. 

A.  Herbert  Liebenson,  Small  Business  Leg- 
islative Council,  1604  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council, 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lillick,  McHose  &  Charles.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Huthnance  Drilling  Co..  Suite  500.  601 
Jefferson  Street.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $2,088. 

A.  Lillick.  McHose  &  Charles.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Jones.  Loyd  &  Webster.  Inc.,  2327  San 
Felipe.  Houston.  Tex.  77019. 

A.  Lillick.  McHose  &  Charles,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Rotan  Mosle.  Inc.,  1500  South  Tower 
Pennzoil  Place,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Lillick.  McHose  &  Charies.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wisconsin-Barge  Line.  Inc.,  10825 
Watson  Road,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63127. 

D.  (6)  $1,750. 

A.  Linton,  Mlelds,  Relsler  &  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ambassador  Bridge  Co..  P.O.  Box  447. 
Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Relsler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Pollution  Control  Financing 
Agencies.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton,  Mlelds.  Relsler  &  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co..  101 
West  Second  Street.  Ashland.  Wis.  54806. 


D.  (6) $398. 


A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Madison  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  100  North 
Fairchild  Street.  Box  12313.  Madison,  Wis. 
53701. 

D.  (6) $884. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago,  100  East  Erie  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.60611. 

D.  (6)  $4,779. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Urban  Flood 
Management  Agencies,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  ITW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northern  States  Power  Co..  100  North 
Barstow  Street.  Eau  Claire.  Wis.  54701. 

D.  (6)  $1,196. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation. 
Transportation  Building,  Salem.  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Illinois.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 2300  South  Dirksen  Parkway. 
Springfield.  111.  62764. 

D.  (6)  $6,750. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Division  of  Water  Resources, 
2300  South  Dirksen  Parkway.  Springfield. 
111.  62764. 

D.  (6)  $2,632.50.      . 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Relsler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Superior  Water.  Light  &  Power  Co.. 
1230  Tower  Avenue.  Superior,  Wis.  54880. 

D.  (6)  $239. 

A.  Linton.  Mlelds.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co..  231  West 
Michigan.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $3,881.    E.  (9)$69. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Power  Si  Light  Co..  Madison, 
Wis.  53701. 

D.  (6)  $1,660. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Relsler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Public  Ser\'ice  Corp..  P.O. 
box  700.  Green  Bay.  Wis.  54305. 

D.  (6)  $1,605. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Lisk.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
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B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lohse.  Service  Station  Deal 
ers  of  America.  Inc..  2021  K  Street  KW. 
Suite  303,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America 
Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

A.  Robert  S.  Long,  Clark  Oil  &  Refining 
Corp..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  510.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Clarlc  Oil  &  Refining  Corp..  8530  West 
National  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53227. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cargill,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  9300.  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $9,750.91. 

A.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cargill  Leasing  Corp.,  15407  McGinnity 
Road.  Meruietonka,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,896.68. 

A.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Grain  Co.,  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10172. 

D.  (6)  $3,216.44. 

A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord.  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leslie  Salt  Co.,  P.O.  Box  364,  Newark. 
Calif.  94560. 

D.  (6)  $1,735.90. 

A.  LP  Management  Corp..  Summit  Tower, 
Suite  3100,  11  Greenway  Plaza,  Houston. 
Tex.  77046. 

E.  (9)  $1,548.74. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey.  McDermott, 
Will  &  Emery,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association.  119  North 
Park  Avenue,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.  11570. 


A.  William  P.  Ludlam,  Sr.,  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  5282,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
23455. 

B.  ARBA  Licensees  Association,  P.O.  Box 
10,  Cocoa  Beach.  Fla.  32031. 

E.  (9)  $1,623. 

A.  Christopher  Luis.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.. 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,150.    E.  (9)  $48. 

A.  Timothy  Lynch,  American  Natural  Re- 
sources System,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Service  Co.,  One 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)  $540.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  William  T.  Lyons,  Ciba-Geigy  Corp.. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ciba-Geigy  Corp..  Ardsley.  N.Y.  10502. 
D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $3,269.82. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Mabry,  Hercules  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $507. 

A.  Marion  M.  MacRae.  BankAmerica 
Corp..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  No.  920  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 


B.  BankAmerica  Corp..  BankAmerica 
Center,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  1745 
Jefferson  pavis  Highway,  Suite  511,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $2,875.    E.  (9)  $247. 

A.  Allen  J.  Manzano.  American  Hospital 
Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $63.85. 

A.  Milton  C.  Mapes.  Jr..  National  Peace 
Academy  Campaign.  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign. 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Suite  409..Wash- 
ington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Richard  Markey.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter,  Greene.  Allison  & 
Tucker,  480  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Cadillac  Pairview  U.S.,  Inc..  c/o  the 
Corporation  Trust  Co..  100  West  10th 
Street.  Wilmington.  Del.  19801. 

D.  (6)  $10,074.    E.  (9)  $1,515.33. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter.  Greene.  Allison  & 
Tucker.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert,  Inc.,  60 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $7,269.64. 

A.  Eleanor  Marshall.  105  East  22d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)  $264.50. 

A.  Herbert  S.  Matthews.  Box  72,  Mechan- 
icsville,  Md.  20659. 

B.  Martin  Marietta  Aerospace  Division. 
6801  Rockledge  Drive.  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

D.  (6)  $4,050.    E.  (9)  $63.76. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  Council  of  American- 
Flag  Ship  Operators,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $1.89. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1120 
20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  H.  Wesley  McAden,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  G.  Boswell  Co..  Inc..  333  South  Hope 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)$»,000.    E.  (9)  $1,750. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless,  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transamerlca  Corp.,  600  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $17,755.65. 

A.  John  L.  McCormick.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 


D.  (6)  $2,333.33. 


A.  Maria  S.  McCrea.  National  Association 
of  Arab  Americans.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri 
cans.  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,075.    E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Marianne  McDermott.  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  E.  McGill.  Telephone  Utilities. 
Inc..  1221  SW  Yamhill.  Portland.  Oreg. 
97205. 

B.  Telephone  Utilities,  Inc..  1221  SW 
Yamhill.  Suite  200.  Portland,  Oreg.  99205. 

A.  William  P.  McGuire.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  S.  Mclntyre.  2020  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice.  2020  K  Street. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,048.09.     E.  (9)  $17. 

A.  Philip  A.  McKeaney.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers/ 
AFI^CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,718.34.     E.  (9)  $195. 

A.  George  G.  Mead.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash 
ington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $239.96. 

A.  Nanine  Meiklejohn.  1620  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
&  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.98.    E.  (9)  $59.75. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow.  Lillick  McHose  & 
Charles.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foss  Launch  &  Tug  Co.;  Foss  Alaska 
Line;  F.L.  &  T..  Co..  660  West  Ewing  Street. 
Seattle.  Wash.  98119. 

D.  (6)  $11,571.    E.  (9)  $352.80. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow,  Lillick  McHose  & 
Charles,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Pioneer,  Inc.,  4601  Shilshole 
Avenue  NW..  Seattle.  Wash.  98107. 

E.  (9)  $11.09. 

A.  Sharon  Messinger,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, No.  500,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp.  9725  Datepoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $806.16. 

A.  James  O.  Michaux.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  903.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores.  Inc..  7 
West  Seventh  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 

A.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc.. 
806  ,15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $26,845.    E.  (9)  $26,845. 
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A.  Sharon  Mihnovets.  2809  South  Joyce 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

A.  Fred  Millar.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,124.99. 

A.  Deborah  Imle  Miller.  15th  &  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  &  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,415.39    E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  O.  &  C.  Counties  Association,  1980 
Haydon  Road.  Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  19  Third  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Port  of  Portland.  Box  3529,  Portland, 
Oreg.  97208. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1500  Southwest  Taylor  Street.  Portland. 
Oreg.  97205. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Luis  Miranda,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)  $322. 

A.  Sandra  S.  Mitchell.  Air  Florida.  Inc. 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036 

B.  Air  Florida,  Inc.,  3900  Northwest  79th 
Avenue.  Miami,  Fla.  33166. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp.  Four  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  5200,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

E.  (9)  $1,420.25 

A.  Elizabeth  Monro.  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Richard  Moran,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Gerald  A.  Morris.  American  Federation 
of  Teachers.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers/ 
AFL-CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,177.10.    E.  (9)  $27. 

A.  Russell  N.  Mosher.  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  22209. 


A.  John  J.  Motley.  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  490  LEnfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federal  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite 
3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Harold  P.  Mueller  III.  P.O.  Box  7755. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

B.  Taxpayers  for  Federal  Pension  Reform. 
P.O.  Box  7755.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

D.  (6)  $8,750. 

A.  Richard  J.  Muller.  Chrysler  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive.  Highland  Park.  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$105. 

A.  Jeanne  Marie  Murphy.  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  202.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1168  South  Main  Street,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.    E.  (9)  $245.51. 

A.  William  T.  Murphy,  Jr.,  American  Nat- 
ural Resources  System,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Service  Co..  1  Wood- 
ward Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)  $1,154.    E.  (9)$56. 

A.  Rosemary  Griffin  Murray.  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Psm  American  World  Airways.  Inc.. 
Suite  901.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$600.     E.  (9)  $831.33. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmers  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,950. 

A.  Bernard  Nash,  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  No.  408,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

A.  Bernard  Nash,  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  No.  408,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2000. 
Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

E.  (9)  $29.50. 

A.  N.A.T.A.,  1000  Cormecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $20,596.47.    E.  (9)  $56,274.17. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $56,233.    E.  (9)  $59,239.35. 

A.  National  Association  of  Latino  Elected 
&  Appointed  Officials  (NALEO).  430  Sixth 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $17,805.    E.  (9)  $35,666.66. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,631,724.15.     E.  (9)  $287,934.53. 


A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
1024-A.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan.  Chicago.  111.  60611.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $41,082.30. 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,398.08.     E.  (9)  $2,186.53. 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 415  Second  Street  NE..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $27,826.87.    E.  (9)  $27,600.13. 

A.  National  Coalition  To  Ban  Handguns. 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $148,481.     E.  (9)  $153,684. 

A.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion. 2101  L  Street  NW..  Suite  906.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $112,402.85.      E.  (9)  $122,620.90. 

A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Associa- 
tion. 1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmers  Coopera- 
tives, 18O0  Massachusetu  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $44,408.81.      E.  (9)  $63,269.03. 

A.   National   Education  Association.    1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washinton.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $34,541.15.      E.  $34,541.15. 

A.  National  Employee  Benefits  Institute. 
1341  G  Street  NW..  Suite  909.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  National  Family  Farm  Coalition.  918  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 
D.  (6)  $10,012.67.      E.  (9)  $15,576.58. 

A.  National  Family  Planning  &  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Association.  Inc..  Suite  950.  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,520.      E.  (9)  $4,337.12. 

A.  The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $433,253.50.      E.  (9)  $10,185.04. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Community  De- 
velopment Credit  Unions.  16  Court  Street. 
Suite  1804.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11201. 

E.  (9)  $5,000. 

A.  The  National  Federation  of  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses.  Inc..  214  South  Driver. 
P.O.  Box  11308.  Durham.  N.C.  27703. 

D.  (6)  $1,670.      E.  (9)  $1,670. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference  Inc.,  1126 
,16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $2,550.     E.  (9)  $729.78. 

A.  National  Newspaper  Association,  1627 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,751.62.    E.  (9)  $6,550. 

A.  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign. 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Suite  409.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $78,563.    E.  (9)  $23,691. 
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A.  National  Potato  Council,  Suite  705, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,860.    E.  (9)  $59,565. 

A.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc., 
419  Seventh  Street  NW.,  Suite  402,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $246,134.    E.  (9)  $44,920. 

A.  National  Rural  Development  &  Fi- 
nance Corp.,  1300  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
360,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $6,500. 

A.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,080.25.    E.  (9)  $13,147.28. 

A.  National  Tour  Brokers  Association. 
Inc..  120  Kentucky  Avenue.  Lexington,  Ky. 
40502. 

D.  (6)  $22,616.    E.  (9)  $22,616. 

A.  The  National  Youth  Pro-Life  Coalition. 
P.O.  Box  67.  Newport.  Ky.  41072. 
D.  (6)  $8,953.    E.  (9)  $10,143.10. 

A.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  402.  Wasl^i- 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $344,074.    E.  (9)  $33,350.27. 

A.  Michael  C.  Nave.  NARFE,  1533  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $437.75.    E.  (9)  $24.65. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  600.  1320  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee.  Suite 
600.  1320  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6>$500.    E.  (9)$350. 

A.  E.  Colette  Nelson.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.    E.  (9)  $378.76. 

A.  Gaylord  Nelson,  The  Wilderness  Socie- 
ty. 1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.<6)  $10.11. 

A.  William  D.  Nesbeitt.  2655  Villa  Creek 
Drive,  Suite  150,  Dallas,  Tex.  75234. 

B.  Uni-Bell  Plastic  Pipe  Association,  2655 
Villa  Creek  Drive,  Suite  150.  Dallas,  Tex. 
75234. 

D.  (6)$110.    E.  (9)$274. 

A.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc., 
80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  William  B.  Newman.  Jr.,  2234  North 
Columbus  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
23451,  LEnfant  Plaza.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


E.  (9)  $5^93.94. 

A.  James  O.  E.  Norell,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $912.50. 

A.  North  American  Telephone  Associa- 
tion. 511  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $40,871.22.     E.  (9)  $40,871.22. 

A.  Mary  E.  Oakes.  Hercules  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  Hubert  K.  OBannon,  Conraii:  1544 
33rd  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
23451.  LEnfant  Plaza.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,284. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Police  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 2701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20020. 

A.  O'Keefe,  Ashenden,  Lyons  &  Ward, 
Suite  5100,  One  First  National  Plaza,  Chica- 
go, 111.  60603. 

B.  American  Invsco  Corp.,  120  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $3,156.25. 

A.  O'Neal  &  Claassen,  Chtd.,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  No.  952,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange  Inc.,  4  World 
Trade  Center,  Southeast  Plaza  Building, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  O'Neal  &  Claassen,  Chartered,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  No.  952,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30037. 

B.  National  Air  Tankers  Association,  2200 
South  Price  Road,  Chandler,  Ariz.  85224. 

A.  O'Neal  &  Claassen,  Chartered,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  No.  952.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  REA  Telephone  Association. 
15  Cargill  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55402 

A.  Jean  Olson.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $791.66. 

A.  William  J.  Olson,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Founda- 
tion. 1275  Mamaroneck  Avenue,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.  10605. 

D.  (6)  $12,821.50.    E.  (9)  $4,974.02 

A.  Charles  Orasin,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,748.05.    E.  (9)  $27.88. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Room  1414,  South  Agriculture  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

D.  (6)  $1,401.55.     E.  (9)  $1,112.45. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20031  . 


B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,234.82.    E.  (9)  $54.75. 

A.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $6,252. 

A.  Gerard  P.  Panaro.  Jenkins.  Nystrom  & 
Sterlacci,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  504. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America,  Presidential 
Building,  Suite  250,  6525  Belcrest  Road,  Hy- 
attsville.  Md.  20782. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $85.70. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park.  NARFE.  1533  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,347.    E.  (9)  $26.60. 

A.  Sara  Lynn  Parker,  Food  Research  & 
Action  Center,  1319  P  Street  NW.,  No.  500. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Pood  Research  &  Action  Center,  1319  F 
Street  NW.,  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $77.73. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin.  Lambert  &  Meyers.  P. 
C.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers.  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin.  Lambert  &  Meyers,  P. 
C,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

Michigan  Knife  Co..  120  Pere  Marquette 
Street.  Big  Rapids.  Mich.  49307. 

D.  (6)  $260. 

A.  Penny/Ohlmann/Neiman.  Inc..  1605 
North  Main  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio  45405 

B.  The  National  Management  Association. 
2210  Arbor  Boulevard.  Dayton.  Ohio  45439. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Todd  A.  Peterman,  American  Movers 
Conference,  1117  North  19th  Street,  P.O. 
Box  9204,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street  P.O.  Box  9204,  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $302.88. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Cargill  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association. 
715  Cargill  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55402. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $275.13. 

A.  H.  William  Petry,  Milliken  Research 
Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1927,  Spartanburg.  S.C. 
29304. 

B.  Milliken  Research  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1927,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29304. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $4,297. 

A.  Lorraine  Petti.  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation,  2817  18lh 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard.  P.O. 
Box  501,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $3090. 

A.  Paul  E.  Pierce.  Service  Station  Dealers 
of  America,  Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
303,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 
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B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 
Inc.,  2021  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Linda  Pinegar.  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury.  888  16th  Street  NW.. 
Fifth  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Inc.,  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $3,064.    E.  (9)  $1,737. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury,  888  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PHH  Group,  Inc.,  11333  McCormick 
Road,  Hunt  Valley,  Md.  21031. 

D.  (6)  $8,270.    E.  (9)  $4,962. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury.  888  16th  Street  NW.. 
Fifth  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ryder  System.  Inc.,  3600  Northwest  82d 
Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33166. 

D.  (6)  $1,710. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury.  888  16th  Street  NW.. 
Fifth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Trailer  Train  Co..  101  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury.  888  16th  Street  NW., 
Fifth  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Air.  Inc..  Washington  National  Air- 
port. Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Plaintiffs'  Antitrust  Liaison  Society. 
Suite  708.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $19,000.    E.  (9)  $28.09. 

A.  Robert  Plett  Associates,  Ltd.,  1200  18th 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

A.  Phillip  Porte  &  Associates.  lnc„  1301 
South  Arlington  Ridge  Rd..  Suite  208.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 

B.  American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy.  1720  Regal  Row,  Dallas,  Tx.  75235. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Phillip  Porte  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1301 
South  Arlington  Rd.,  Suite  208,  Arlington, 
Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Medical  Direc- 
tors of  Respiratory  Care.  Box  10832.  Chica- 
go. 111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Robert  W.  Porter.  Jr..  Heron.  Haggart. 
Ford.  Burchette  &  Ruckert.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  705.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Potato  Council,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  705,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  W.  Porter,  Jr..  Heron,  Haggart, 
Ford,  Burchette  &  Ruckert,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  705,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Western  Growers  Association,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  705,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Margaret  Power,  4542  North  40th 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion. 2101  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  906.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3,675. 


A.  Paul  Clement  Pritchard.  National 
Parks  &  Conservation  Association,  1701 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. 1701  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20009. 

A.  Ellen  Pritchett,  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Pro-Life  Congressional  District  11,  P.O. 
Box  727.  San  Carlos.  Calif.  94070. 
D.  (6)  $2106.92.    E.  (9)  $860.69. 

A.  Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group.  714 
Oregon  Bank  Building.  319  Southwest 
Washington  Street.  Portland.  Ore.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $49,071.29.    E.  (9)  $4,595.60. 

A.  Jack  I.  Pulley.  Dow  Coming  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  1592.  Midland.  Mich.  48640. 

B.  Dow  Corning  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1592, 
Midland,  Mich.  48640. 

E.  (9)  $168. 

A.  Diana  Pullin,  Center  for  Law  &  Educa- 
tion, Inc.,  Suite  510.  236  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  for  Law  &  Education.  Inc..  6 
Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

D.  (6)  $180.17. 

A.  Clifford  H.  Raber,  1  McDonald's  Plaza, 
Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

B.  McDonald's  Corp..  1  McDonald's  Plaza. 
Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
the  Parragut  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  401 
North  Main  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
the  Parragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Industries.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  900. 
Edison,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Craig  J.  Rancourt,  Suite  503,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Classified 
School  Employees,  6805  Oak  Creek  Drive, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43229. 

D.  (6)  $8,629.83.    E.  (9)  $8,629.83. 

A.  Wm.  J.  Randall,  201  South  Pleasant 
Street,  Independence,  Mo.  64050.  • 

B.  Soil.  Inc.,  et  al.,  Ollick.  Mo.  64077. 

A.  Robert  Rauch,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Eiler  C.  Ravnholt.  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  723  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $3,543.78. 

A.  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Inc.,  475 
LEnfant  Plaza,  Suite  4800,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

E.  (9)  $23.38. 

A.  John  M.  Rector,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. 1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


D.  <6)$700.    E.  (9)$150. 


A.  Robert  S.  Reese.  Jr..  American  Truck- 
ing Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $2,095.11. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utility  Group,  c/o  Reid  &  Priest.  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1.20. 

A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc.. 
598  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  United 
States.  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.53.    E.  (9)  $6,432.85. 

A.  Nancy  C.  Reynolds,  300  Maryland 
Avenue.  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Bendix  Corp..  300  Maryland 
Avenue,  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)$90. 

A.  S.  F.  Riepma.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
1024-A,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1024-A,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Riordan,  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$275.    E.  <9)$125. 

A.  Len  Rippa.  National  Taxpayer  Union. 
4201  Duncan  Drive,  Annandale.  Va.  22003 

B.  National  Taxpayer  Union,  325  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Selina  F.  Rissell,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $8,063.44. 

A.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  1100  Reynolds 
Boulevard,  Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27105 

E.  (9)  $5,720.66. 

A.  Robert  L.  Roach.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  -Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2499.99. 

A.  Walter  Bruce  Robb.  527  Lander  Street, 
Reno,  Nev.  89509. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

D.  (6)  $476.89.     E.  (9>  $26.89. 

A.  Howard  W.  Robison.  10  West  Side 
Drive.  Rehoboth  Beach.  Del.  19971. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451,  LEnfant  Plaza.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Rogers  Hoge  &  Hills.  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  301,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Formaldehyde  Institute.  1075  Central 
Park  Avenue.  Scarsdale.  N.Y.  10583. 

D. (6) $125. 

A.  Rogers  Hoge  &  Hills.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  301.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  413  North  Lee  Street,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)$135. 

A.  James  T.  Rogers,  311  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Str-et  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Margaret  Rogers,  Printing  Industries  of 
America,  1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc.. 
1730  N.  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Susan  M.  Rogers.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Teno  Roncalio,  P.O.  Box  1707.  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

B.  Northwest  Alaska  Pipeline  Co..  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Rose.  Schmidt,  Dixon,  Hasley,  Whyte 
&  Hardesty,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box  44 
Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $37,715.    E.  (9)  $5,450.88. 

A.  John  C.  Runyan,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,700.    E.  (9)  $347.52. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Association.  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Bioanalysts. 
International  Society  of  Clinical  Lab  Tech. 
614  Paul  Brown  Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

E.  (9)  $21.50. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Association  Inc., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $41.50. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Association  Inc., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  514,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036.. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  1730 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Sackler.  National  Newspaper 
Association.  1627  K  Street,  NW..  Suite  400. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  1627 
K  Street,  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  David  J.  Sadd,  National  Association  of 
Arab  Americans,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans, 1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$425. 

A.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 510  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63188. 

E.  (9)  $314.37. 

A.  V.  Alaric  Sample.  Jr..  1901  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $65.59. 

A.  Mark  Roy  Sandstrom,  Thompson.  Hine 
&  Flory.  '1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  P.O.  Box 
5308.  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $4,950.    E.  (9)  $81.35. 

A.  Mark  Roy  Sandstrom,  Thompson,  Hine 
&  Flory,  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036 

B.  Orkin  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc..  2170 
Piedmont  Road  NE..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30324. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Wa«hington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Empresa  Brasileira  de  Aeronautica. 
S.A.  d/b/B  Embraer.  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. 

E.  (9)$210. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $760.31. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli,  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Waihington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Safari  Club  International,  5151  East 
Broadway.  Tucson.  Ariz.  85711. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $581.35. 

A.  Mark  Schacht.  Migrant  Legal  Action 
Program,  Inc..  806  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc., 
806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,733.10.     E.  (9)  $1,290.06. 

A.  Jerome  D.  SchaUer,  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  3M  (Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.)  3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55144. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $108. 


444  North  Capitol 
Washington.   D.C. 


A.  James  P.  Schlicht, 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409, 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $6,750.    E.  (9)  $46.62. 

A.  Schrader-Lauth  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1600 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1000,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63102. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $4,750. 

A.  Marsha  Schramm,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  406,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council  Trade  As- 
sociation, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  406.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  I.  Schramm.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  90a.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.  and  Superior 
Farming  Co..  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  HBW  Schroeder.  Consumers  Power  Co., 
1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  290,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co.,  212  W.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  1500. 

A.  William  B.  Schultz,  Public  Citizen  Liti- 
gation Group,  Suite  700,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen  Litigation  Group.  Box 
19404.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Bari  Lee  Schwartz.  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center.  1319  F  Street  NW..  Suite  500. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  The  Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 
1319  P  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $1,614.46.    E.  (9)  $11.41. 

A.  Elizabeth  Nash  Schwartz,  1700  N. 
Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  <9)  $458.44. 

A.  Carl  F.  Schwensen.  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, 415  2d  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,786.53. 

A.  The  Scott  Co..  8  Jacana  Road.  Hilton 
Head.  S.C.  29928. 

B.  Coastal  Properties  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
6255.  Hilton  Head.  S.C.  29928. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$125. 

A.  James  M.  Scott,  the  Scott  Co..  Inc..  8 
Jacana  Road,  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  29928 

B.  The  Scott  Co.,  Inc.,  8  Jacana  Road. 
Hilton  Head.  S.C.  29928. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  David  L.  Shapiro,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Sharlitt.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Comavin.  Inc. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Sharlitt.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nationail  Remodelers  Association. 

A.  Russell  H.  Shay.  Sierra  Club,  6014  Col- 
lege Avenue.  Oakland.  Calif.  94618. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  FYan- 
cisco.  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $729.22. 

A.  Jay  P.  Sherman,  918  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Family  Farm  Coalition,  918  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $2,481.15    E.  (9)  $252.51. 

A.  Dale  Sherwin,  1735  I  Street  NW..  No. 
717,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  P.O. 
Box  11000,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36198. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $272.14. 

A.  Dale  Sherwin,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
717,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co..  2200 
Eldorado  Street,  Decatur,  111.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  {9)$210. 

A.  Nelson  Shields,  810  IBth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,725.65. 

A.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 
D.  (6)  $123,259.67.     E.  (9)  $123,259.67. 

A.  Stephen  Silbiger.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
&  Municipal  Employees.  AFLr-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $101.78. 

A.  Althea  T.  L.  Simmons.  Washington 
Bureau.  NAACP.  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Sisk.  Jr..  Sisk.  Foley.  Hultin 
&  Driver.  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  380, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $825.    E.  (9)  $38.50. 

A.  Stephen  L.  Skardon,  Jr.,  NARFE,  1533 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,267.    E.  (9)  $24. 

A.    Robert   Slaughter.    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $335.57. 

A.  S.  L.  B.  Enterprises.  Human  and  Civil 
Rights  (Domestic  and  International).  P.O. 
Box  663.  GPO.  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  Scott  L.  Sleslnger.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,276.91.    E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  William  T.  Slider.  925  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Farm  &  Power  Equipment 
Dealers  Association,  10877  Watson  Road,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63127. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Smith.  Barney  Real  Estate  Corp..  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

E.  (9)  $25,625. 

A.  Douglas  S.  Smith,  986  Atherton  Drive, 
Suite  220,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84107. 

B.  Noranda  Mining.  Inc..  986  Atherton 
Drive,  Suite  220.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84107. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Smolen.  9412  Old  Mount 
Vernon  Road,  Alexandria.  Va.  22309. 

B.  Overseas  Education  Association  and 
National  Education  Association.  1201  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $40.    E.  (9)  $8,540. 

A.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans.  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $36,151.71.    E.  (9)  $36,151.71. 

A.  Southern  Satellite  Systems.  Inc.,  Tulsa. 
Okla.  74145. 

E.  (9)  $1,167.50 

A.  Specialized  Carriers  &  Rigging  Associa- 
tion. 1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  William  N.  Steele,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 


D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $341.76. 

A.  Elliot  Stem.  American  Health  Planning 
Association.  1601  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association. 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $884.62. 

A.  Robert  B.  Stewart.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co.,  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90010 

D.  (6)  $978.    E.  (9)  $540.99. 

A.  Kenneth  F.  Stinger.  American  Truck- 
ing Associations.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $87.87. 

A.  W.  Melvin  Street.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  1627 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Stephen  D.  Susman.  Susman  & 
McGowan.  1200  Milam,  Suite  900,  Houston. 
Tex.  77002. 

B.  Plaintiff  Class.  Corrugated  Container 
Anti-Trust  Litigation.  MDL  No.  310.  c/o 
1200  Milam.  Suite  900.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Breruian.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Process  Gas  Consumers  Group.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,419. 

A.  Richard  P.  Swigart.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  201,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Can  Co..  American  Lane. 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $130.02. 

A.  Scott  R.  Swirling.  National  Family 
Plaiming  &  Reproductive  Health  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  Suite  950,  1110  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Family  Planning  &  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Association,  Inc..  Suite  950.  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,453.84. 

A.  Z.  Michael  Szaz.  6819  Supreme  Court, 
Springfield.  Va.  22150. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Somalia,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  C.  Michael  Tarone,  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Etepresa  Brasileira  de  Aeronautica. 
S.A..  (EMBRAER),  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. 

A.  C.  Michael  Tarone.  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee. 

A.  Taxpayers  for  Federal  Pension  Reform. 
P.O.  Box  7755.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 
D.  (6)  $4,270.    E.  (9)  $2,667.96. 

A.  John  P.  Terzano,  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  329  Eighth  Street  NE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

B.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  212 
Fifth  Avenue.  Room  703,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Ther-A-Pedic  Midwest.  Inc..  2350  Fifth 
Street.  Rock  Island.  111.  61201. 


E.  (9)  $2,362.22. 


A.  Charles  P.  Thompson.  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co..  P.O.  Box  21666.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
85036. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
21666.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $489.95. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Business  Coalition.  131  East 
Redwood.  Suite  210,  Baltimore.  Md.  21202. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cable  America.  Inc..  c/o  Cablecasting. 
Ltd.,  45  Charles  Street  East.  Toronto. 
Canada  M4Y  1S2. 

D.  (6)  $2,941.18.    E.  (9)  $625. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  Cablesystems.  Inc..  55  King  Street. 
West  and  Bay  Street.  Toronto.  Ontario 
M5K  1A2. 

D.  (6)  $5,441.18.      E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompwon  &  Oaw- 
ford.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325,  Washing- 
tion,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $31,600.      E.  (9)  $2,851.71 

A.  Thompson  &  Mitchell.  One  Mercantile 
Center.  Suite  3400.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee. One  Mercantile  Center.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63101. 

D.  (6)$651. 

A.  Samuel  Thurm.  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  155 
East  44  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Tipton.  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW-.  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6).  $269.86.      E.  (9)  $9.60. 

A.  William  D.  Toohey.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  America. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,575. 

A.  Richard  L.  Trachtman.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  620.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  620.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $8,242.      E.  (9)  $250.44. 

A.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  America. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $3,689.      E.  (9)  $3,689. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble.  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1411  Rockefeller  Building.  Cleveland. 
Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Harold  R.  Tyler.  Jr..  Patterson.  Belk- 
nap, Webb  &  Tyler.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10112. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  77  West  45th 
Street.  New  York  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $12,493.91. 
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A.  Manya  S.  Ungar  (10  Brandywine  Court. 
Scotch  Plains.  N.J.  07076).  National  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers.  700  North 
Rush  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
111.60611. 

E.  (9)  $444.24. 

A.  United  Pood  &  Commercial  Worliers 
International  Union.  AFI^CIO,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $44,005.58.     E.  (9)  $44,005.58. 

A.  U.S.  Committee  for  the  Oceans.  100 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

E.  (9)  $554. 

A.  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c/o  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,963.55.    E.  (9)  $2,963.55. 

A.  Roy  Thomas  Van  Arsdall.  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,525. 

A.  John  A.  Vance.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  1180.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $2,030.    E.  (9)  $1,118.31. 

A.  Vemer,  Liipfert.  Bemhard  &  McPher- 
son,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Labor-Industry  Coalition  for  Interna- 
tional Trade.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$880.    E.  (9)  $9.20 

A.  John  C.  Vickerman.  2021  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  305.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Conference  Industry  As- 
sociation. 2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  305, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  Vienna.  David  Vienna  &  Associ- 
ates. 510  C  Street  NE.,  Suite  100,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10016. 

A.  E>ouglas  K.  Vollmer.  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America.  4350  East-West  Highway. 
Suite  900  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East-West  Highway.  Suite  900.  Washington. 
D.C.  20014. 

D.  (6)  $7,875. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Abe  J.  Voron.  6204  White  Oak  lAne. 
Tamarac.  Fla.  33319. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion. 1705  DeSales  Street  NW..  No.  500. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,775. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Ross.  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemtex  Fibers.  Inc..  850  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Eleanor  Walters.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.01. 


A.  Webster  &  Sheffield.  One  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

B.  Smith,  Barney  Real  Estate  Corp..  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019.       • 

D.  (6)  $23,500. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Weatherly.  2733  Carter 
Farm  Court.  Alexandria.  Va.  22306. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  511.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)$875.    E.  (9)$106. 

A.  Paul  Weckstein.  Center  for  Law  and 
Education.  Inc..  Suite  510.  236  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  for  Law  and  Education.  Inc.,  6 
Appian  Way.  Cambridge.  Mass.  02138. 

D.  (6)  $288.28. 

A.  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges.  767  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10153:  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Continental  Group,  1  Harbor 
Plaza.  Stamford.  Conn.  06902. 

D.  (6)  $16,363.     E.  (9)  $734.80. 

A.  Paul  S.  Weller.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmers  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,050. 

A.  Susanne  Wellford.  John  Adams  Associ- 
ates. Inc.,  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  210. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Manufacturer  of  Emission  Controls  As- 
sociation. 1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1104. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $20,994. 

A.  Joy  C.  West.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Pro- 
gram. Inc.,  806  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc.. 
806  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,991.09.    E.  (9)  $1,278.91. 

A.  W.  P.  West.  Jr.,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Room  No.  204.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Hartsfield  Atlanta 
International  Airport.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)$273.    E.  (9)  $243.68. 

A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  705.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Western  Growers  Association,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  705,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Western  Resource  Alliance.  2665  West 
23d  Street.  Eugene,  Oreg.  97401. 
E.  (9)$ig5. 

A.  Curtis  E.  Whalen.  P.O.  Box  44.  Winter 
Park.  Fla.  32790. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $2,875.    E.  (9)  $1,044.47. 

A.  Bennett  C.  Whitlock,  Jr.,  American 
Trucking  Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $196.68. 

A.  Wickwire,  Lewis,  Goldmark  &  Schorr. 
500  Maynard  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98104. 


B.  State  of  Alaska.  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Transportation  Section.  Pouch  K. 
State  Capitol,  Juneau.  Alaska  9981 1. 

D.  (6)  $1,179.    E.  (9)  $1,720.66. 

A.  Nina  Faye  Widenmann.  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  21666,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
85036. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co..  P.O.  Box 
21666.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85036. 

D.  (6)  $975.41.     E.  (9)  $2,475.66. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Wilcox.  P.C.  1899  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  705.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,800.    E.  (9)  $7,385. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Montana. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  European  Travel  Commission.  360 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10111. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &,  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  NANA  Regional  Corp..  Inc..  Box  49 
Kotzebue.  Ark.  99752. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connect! 
cut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associa 
tion.  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti 
cut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association.  430 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,555.     E.  (9)  $318.92. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Responsible  Housing 
Policy,  Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  500.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  C  Brewer  and  Co..  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  1826. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801. 

D.  (6)  $1,218.75.     E.  (9)  $63.78. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burger  King  Corp..  7360  North  Kendall 
Drive,  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)  $2,006.25.     E.  (9)  $102.06. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  PC.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Foods  Corp.,  135  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60603 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $153.08. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 
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B.  The  First  Boston  Corp.,  20  Exchange 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lloyd  Hayes.  P.O.  Box  1447.  Port 
Arthur.  Tex.  77640. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  lU  International  Management  Corp., 
1500  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  PA. 
19102. 

D.  (6)  $4,762.50.     E.  (9)  $318.92. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kellogg  Co..  235  Porter  Street,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

D.  (6)  $3,420.    E.  (9)  $267.90. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Krause  Milling  Co..  P.O.  Box  1156.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $21.25.    E.  (9)  $12.76. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  60350.  New  Orleans.  La.  70160. 

D.  (6)  $3,640.    E.  (9)  $178.60. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mustang  Fuel  Corp..  1 100  First  Nation- 
al Center  East.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73102. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Water  Compa- 
nies. 1019  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  1110. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $947.50.    E.  (9)  $77.24. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Williams  &,  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Company.  1  Na- 
tionwide Plaza.  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 


D.  (6)  $698.     E.  (9)  $63.78. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Olympia  &  York  Developments,  Limit- 
ed. 1  First  Canadian  Place.  Toronto.  Ontar- 
io. Canada. 

E.  (9)  $12.76. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Olympia  &  York  Equity  Corp..  245 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  4350 
East-West  Highway.  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D.C.  20014. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co..  608  Second  Avenue 
South,  Mirmeapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)  $38.27. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  920  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,790.    E.  (9)  $76.54. 

A.  Williams  <Sc  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
(Sallie  Mae).  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C  20007. 

D.  (6)  $2,790.    E.(9)  $357.18. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Cormecti- 
cut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Universal  Foods,  Inc..  433  East  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Box  737,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
53201. 

A.  Margie  R.  Williams.  415  Second  Street 
NE..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 


B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 415  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,349.30. 

A.  W.  G.  Williams.  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  DC.  20036 

A.  John  C  Williamson,  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1405.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Cos.  of  America. 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1405,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,700. 

A.  William  E.  Woods.  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. 1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.<6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)$300. 

A.  D.  Scott  Yohe.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Room  204.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Hartsfield  Atlanta 
International  Airport.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)$390.    E.  (9)  $73.80. 

A.  Barnaby  W.  Zall.  2028  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform.  2028  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $153.23. 

A.  Kevin  B.  Zeese.  530  Eighth  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws  (NORML).  530  Eighth 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Zero  Population  Growth.  Inc..  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,698.     E.  (9)  $1,630. 

A.  Michael  J.  Zimmer.  Wickwire.  Gavin  & 
Gibbs.  P.C.  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cogeneration  Coalition.  Inc..  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  804.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  L.  Z9rack.  Suite  1100.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp..  Box  727.  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  38194. 

D.  (6)  $9,150. 
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QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 

The  following  Quarterly  Lobby  Postcards  were  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  fourth 
calendar  quarter  of  1981: 

A  Postcard  May  Be  Used  When  A  Registrant  Has  Not  Incurred  Reportable  Receipts  And  Expenditures  And  Has 
Not  Engaged  In  Any  Lobbying  Activity  During  The  Quarter. 

Note:  The  Following  Information  Is  Being  Provided  For  Informational  Purposes  Only. 

The  Postcard  has  been  reproduced  below:       , 


HLF3 


QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 


To  be  submitted  in  lieu  of  a  Quarterty  Report  when  refistrant  has  not  incurred  reportable  receipts  or  expend- 
itures and  has  not  enfated  in  any  lobbyln(  activity  durini  the  quarter. 


IMPORTANT:  File  a  separate  postcard  for  each  employer  or  client 

REGISTRANT 

Businau  Address 

1     (number.  street/P.O.  Box) 

(city,  state,  zip  code) 
Employer 

(If  REGISTRANT  is  an  agent  of  someone  OTHER  THAN  "EMIM.OYER"  state  below  whose  interest 
If  not  applicable,  state  "NONr'.) 

CLIENT 

is  represented. 

For  the  period  (check  one  box  only):                               19 

D  April  10  Report  (Jan.  1— Mar.  31)                D  Oct.  10  (July  1— Sept.  30) 
n  July  10  Report  (April  1-June  30)                D  Jan.  10  (Oct  1-Dec.  31) 

I  certify  that  the  above  named  refistrant  did  not  enfafo  in  any  lobbyinf  acthrities  or  incur  reportable  re- 
ceipts or  expenditures  in  connection  with  previous  or  future  lobbying  activtties.  I  am  aware  that  the  Act  requires  a 
resumption  of  reporting  in  the  event  that  actWity  commences;  otherwise  I  can  continue  to  submit  a  postcard  In 
lieu  of  a  report. 

Executed  on_ 


(date) 


(signature) 
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A.  Hobson  H.  Adcock. 

B.  PepsiCo,  Inc. 

A.  Bruce  Aitken. 

B.  BMW  of  North  America. 

A.  G.  Colburn  Aker. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld. 

B.  Ag-Energy  Resources.  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  City  of  Houston. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld 

B.  E  &  J  Gallo  Winery. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld. 

B.  Louisiana  Alcohol  F\iels  Co. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld 

B.  Missouri  Terminal  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  New  Energy  Corp.  of  Indiana. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld. 

B.  Tom  Reidy,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Ringling    Bros.    Bamum    and    Bailey 
Combined  Shows,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Shearson.  Loeb.  Rhoades. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld. 

B.  Richard  Suman. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Texas  Instruments  Inc. 

A.  Akm,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld. 

B.  Worldwide  Church  of  God. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander. 

B.  Associated   Telephone   Answering   Ex- 
changes, Inc. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Life  Agency.  Inc. 

A.  Joseph  C.  AUwarden. 

B.  Kollsman  Instrument  Co. 

A.    Amalgamated    Transit    Union.    Nat'l 
Capt.  Local  689. 

A.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 

A.  American  Council  on  Alcohol  Problems. 

A.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc. 

A.    American    Honey    Producers    Associa- 
tion. 

A.  American  Metal  Detectors  Manufactur- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  American  Waterways  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence. 

A.  Gwen  A.  Anderson. 

B.  Small  Business  On-Premise  Sign  Foun- 
dation. 


A.  Jane  K.  Anderson. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp. 

A.  Jack  R.  Angell. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co. 

A.  Apartment  &  Office  Building  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  John  D.  Aquilino,  Jr. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multiemployer  Plans. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc. 

A.  Associated  Employers,  Inc. 

A.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women. 

A.    Association    of    American    Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges. 

A.  George  J.  Aste. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  Prank  M.  Ault. 

B.  Norwich-Eaton  Pharmaceuticals. 

A.  John  D.  Austin,  Jr. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Ronald  R.  Austin. 

B.  Overseas  Education  Association. 

A.  Prances  Babb. 

B.  Renewed  Energy  Corp. 

A.  James  D.  Bachman. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  John  Baines. 

B.  Johnson  Oil  Co. 

A.  John  Baines. 

B.  Silver  Eagle  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Baker. 

B.  Norton  Co. 

A.  Judy  Bardacke. 

B.  American    Federation    of    Teamsters. 
APL-CIO. 

A.  John  H.  Barnard,  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagia. 

B.  Dairymen.  Inc.. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth. 

B.  American     Association     for     Clinical 
Chemistry.  Inc. 

A.  Rose  P.  Bates. 


A.  Rose  P.  Bates. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Rose  P.  Bates. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates. 

B.  Wood  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Lynne  D.  Battle. 

B.  College  Placement  Council.  Inc. 

A.  John  E.  Baughman. 

B.  PA  State  Education  Association. 

A.  Robert  J.  Baughman. 

B.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Assn., 


Inc 


A.  James  R.  Baxter. 

B.  National        Construction       Employers 
Council. 

A.  Bayh,  Tabbert  &  Capehard. 

B.  Mayflower  Corp. 

A.  Reginald  E.  Beane. 

B.  Risk  and  Insurance  Management  Socie- 
ty, Inc. 

A.  Bell.  Boyd  &  Lloyd. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp. 

A.  Howard  H.  Bell. 

B.  American  Advertising  Federation. 

A.  James  M.  Bennett. 

B.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Benson  III. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  O.  M.  Berge. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes. 

A.  P.  Brett  Berlin. 

B.  Cray  Research,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  B.  Berman. 

B.  S  &  A  Restaurant  Corp. 

A.  George  K.  Bernstein. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  George  K.  Bernstein. 

B.  Crum  &  Porster  Insurance  Cos. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird. 

B.  H.  B.  Zachry  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Tom  G.  Black. 

B.  National    Federation   of   Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss. 

B.  Conoco,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss, 

B.  Government  of  American  Samoa. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss. 

B.  Northern  Virginia  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss. 

B.  Wood  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Glenn  E.  Blitgen. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Jerald  Blizin. 
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B.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 

A.  Larry  A.  Boggs. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner. 

B.  Government  Relations  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner. 

B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Charles  E.  Boswell. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Local  689. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO, 

A.  Alisa  Boyd. 

B.  BOMA  International. 

A.  Mitchell  H.  Bradley. 

B.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson. 

B.  CLC  of  America,  Inc. 

A.  Gerard  M.  Brannon. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Peter  Elliot  Braveman. 

B.  Joan  Irvine  Smith. 

A.  Noel  Brazil. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Northern  Solar  Systems,  Inc. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  RCA  Global  Communications.  Inc. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan. 

B.  Associated    Hospital   Service    of   New 
York. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  <b  Morgan. 

B.  David  H.  McConnell. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  <Sc  Kay. 

B.  Committee   for  Effective   Tax   Incen- 
tives. 

A.  Miles  H.  Bresee,  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Albert  E.  Brewster. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Alan  E.  Brian. 

B.  Davie  Shipbuilding  Ltd. 

A.  Claude  S.  Brinegar. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

A.  Charles  T.  Brown. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co. 

A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Brown. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Ralph  Brown. 

B.  M.O.A.A.I.O.A.  &  Subs.,  Inc. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Browne. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Brownell. 

B.  Boeing  Co. 

A.  David  Brubaker. 

B.  Natipnal  Rehabilitation  Counseling  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Harvey  F.  Brush. 

B.  Bechtel  Group.  Inc. 

A.  Gerard  P.  Burke. 

B.  International  Air  Leases,  Inc. 

A.  Francis  X.  Burkhardt. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades. 

A.  Burr  Pease  &  Kurt^. 

B.  Eklutna,  Inc. 

A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia. 

A.  Butler.  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp. 

B.  Delaware  River  Port  Authority. 

A.  Fred  Byset. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

A.  C.  &  B  Associates. 

B.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon,  Bracy 
&  Williams  (for  Continental  Employees  As- 
sociation). 

A.  C  &  B  Associates. 

B.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares  (for  Securities 
Groups). 

A.  C  &  B  Associates. 

B.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares  (for  Smith 
Barney  Harris  Upham). 

A.  C  &  B  Associates. 

B.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares  (for  Toyota 
Motor  Sales,  U.S.A. 

A.  C  &  B  Associates. 

B.  Worldwide  Information  Resources,  Inc. 
(for  State  of  Montana). 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Floor  Brokers. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

B.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

B.  General  Dynamic  Corp. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

B.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp. 

A.  Cadwalder,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Corp, 

A,  Roy  C.  Cahoon  Associates. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Tlvomas  A.  Callaghan,  Jr. 

B.  Contract  Carrier  Conference. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Campbell. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter. 

B.  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carrier  Associa- 
tion.       1 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

A.  Capital  Counselors.  Inc. 


B.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

A.  Capital  Counselors,  Inc. 

B.  Perpetual  American  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association. 

A.  Caplin  St  Drysdale,  Chartered. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Georgia. 


A.  Donald  Capshaw. 

B.  Airline  Pilots  Association. 

A.  Donato  Caruso. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc. 

A.  John  L.  Casey. 

B.  Investment    Counsel    Association    of 
America.  Inc. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Cassidy. 

B.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 

A.  Chain  Saw  Manufacturers  Association. 

A.  Elizabeth  Prewitt  Chalmers. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  William  B.  Cherkasky. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 

A.  Howard  P.  Chester. 

B.  Stone.  Glass  &  Clay  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Children's  TV  Workshop. 

A.  Chugach  Electric  Association.  Inc. 

A.  Donald  T.  Chunn 

B.  Title  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Title  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  International  Processors. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Seaview  Petroleum. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Securities  Groups. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Smith,  Barney.  Harris.  Upham  &  Co. 

A.  Bob  Clark  &  Associates. 

B.  Ryder  System.  Inc. 

A.  Gilbert  W.  Clark. 

B.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 

A.  Joseph  J.  F.  Clark. 

B.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Clark. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke. 

B.  Federated  States  of  Micronesia. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke. 

B.  Warner-Lambert  Co. 

A.  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations. 
A.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  Coan,  Couture,  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 

B.  A-C  Valley  Corp. 
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A.  Coan.  Couture.  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 

B.  Internatio.  Inc. 

A.  Coan.  Couture,  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 

B.  Tosco. 

A.  David  S.  Cohen. 

B.  Computer  &  Communications  Industry 
Association. 

A.  Michael  J.  Cohen. 

B.  American  International  Group. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Association. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B,  Food  Marketing  Institute. 

A,  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Indejjendent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  National   Association   of   Convenience 
Stores. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Stephen  J.  Collins. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  Inc. 

A.   Committee   for   Effective   Tax   Incen- 
tives. 

A.    Committee    for    Equality   of   Citizens 
Before  the  Courts. 

A.  James  T.  Conner. 

B.  Mobay  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  Gregory  Conrad. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Conservatives  Against  Liberal  Legisla- 
tion. 

A.  Jay  Constantine. 

B.  Parents  and  Friends  of  UAG. 

A.  John  J.  Contney. 

B.  Textile  Rental  Services  Assn.  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Emanuel  M.  Cooper. 


A.  Alfred  C.  Cordon. 

B.  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Co. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  Jr. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  Sr. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Bennett  J.  Corn. 


B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Mary  Marcotte  Corrigan. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 


A.  J.  Edward  Day. 

B.  Third  Class  Mail  Association. 


A.  Winston  M.  Decker. 

.    ^          ,.      ^  .,           .                                         B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
A.  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Asso-     tion. 
elation.  


A.  Daniel  T.  Coughlin. 

B.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

A.  John  F.  Cove. 

B.  Cove  Associates  (for  Aerospace/Optical 
Division,  ITT). 

A.  John  F.  Cove. 

B.  Cove  Associates  (for  Association  of  U.S. 
Night  Vision  Manufacturers). 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox. 

B.  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Crane. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray  &  Company  (for  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray    &    Company    (for    Avis    Enter- 
prises). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray  &  Company  (for  Beretta  Corp.) 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  ( for  HTB  Corp. ) 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Tera  Corp.) 

A.  Don  J.  Creola. 

B.  PA  State  Education  Association. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  General  Electric. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  Hughes  Helicopters. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  Vought  Corp. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell.  Sr. 

B.  Med-E-Jet  Corp. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell.  Sr. 

B.  Worldgate  Office  Park. 

A.  Bobby  E.  Crow. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 


A.  William  C.  H.  Coppola. 

B.  Committee    to    Safeguard    Prisoners     ica 
Rights. 


A.  William  E.  Cumberland. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 


A.  Sharon  Allen  Currens. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Everett  E.  Cutter. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association. 

A.  David  S.  Danielson. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association. 


A.Winston  M.  Decker. 
B.    Association    of    American    Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges. 

A.  Stephen  T.  Delamater. 

B.  Halliburton  Co. 

A.  O.  Mark  De  Michele. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 

A.  Bradford  T.  Dempsey. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels. 

B.  Flavor  Extract  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  James  T.  Devine. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  of  America. 

A.  Dewey.  Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer  & 
Wood. 

B.  Beneficial  Corp. 

A.  Dewey,  Ballantine,  Bushby.  Palmer  & 
Wood. 

B.  General  Electric  Pension  Trust. 

A.  Dewey.  Ballantine.  Bushby.  Palmer  & 
Wood. 

A.  Dewey,  Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer  & 
Wood. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

A.  Kendall  P.  Dexter. 

B.  MacMillan  Bloedel,  Inc. 

A.  James  J.  Dickman. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  American  Fisheries  Defense  Commit- 
tee. 

A,  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Capeway  Seafoods.  Inc. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  L-5  Society. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneticlal  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Rockport  Yacht  &  Supply  Co. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Harley  M.  Dirks. 

B.  Health  &  Medicine  Counsel  of  Wash- 
ington. 

A.  John  C.  L.  Donaldson. 

B.  Gray    &    Co.    (for    Defense    Logistics 
Supply  Corp. ). 

A.  John  C.  L.  Donaldson. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  ( for  Tera  Corp.). 

A.  William  D.  DOnofrio. 

B.  National  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools.  Inc. 

A.  James  A.  Dorsch. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 


1958 

A.  Law  Office  of  Robert  H.  Doyle. 

B.  Plumbing  Manufacturers  Institute. 

A.  Law  Office  of  Robert  H.  Doyle. 

B.  Water  Systems  Council. 

A.  Drinker.  Biddle  &  Reath. 

B.  Phoenix  Steel  Corp. 


A.  W.  H.  Drushel.  Jr. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Quintana  Petrole- 
um Corp.). 

A.  A.  W.  H.  Drushel.  Jr. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Quintana  Refin- 
ery Co.). 

A.  Barbara  S.  Dudeck. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Mary  Jane  Due. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Eugene  Dwight  Dugger. 

B.  Emmanuels  Trucking,  Inc. 

A.  Evelyn  Dukovic 

B.  Morality  in  Media,  Inc. 

A.  Don  R.  Duncan. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan. 

B.  Litchstreet  Co. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C.  _ 

B.  Delaware  5.  " 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Iva  May  Harvey. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  <fe  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Adolph  Kizas. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Koniag,  Inc. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Mid-West  Electric  Consumer  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association,  Inc. 

A.  James  W.  Dunlop 

B.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

A.  Mari  Lee  Dunn. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion. 

A.  John  H.  Dunne. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Roderick  T.  Dwyer. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  E:aton  Associates,  Inc. 
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A.  Charles  H.  S  Eaton. 

B.  Eaton  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton. 

B.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

■  

A.  William  Echols. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Economic  Service  Consortium. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp. 

B.  Republic     of     Uganda/Embassy     of 
Uganda. 

A.  William  R.  Edgar. 

B.  Gates  Learjet  Corp. 

A.  Anne  Edlund. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson, 

B.  Cherokee  Nation. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson. 

B.  Doss  Aviation.  Inc. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson. 

B.  I.U.  International  Management  Corp. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson. 

B.  Oklahoma     Association     of     Electric 
Coops. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson. 

B.  U.S.  Maritime  Committee,  Inc. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs. 

A.  Edwards  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Eggers  &  Greene.  P.C.  ' 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Orle- 
ans. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Eley. 

B.  Squibb  Corp. 

A.  Ely.  Guess  &  Rudd. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Northcutt  Ely. 

B.  Ocean  Mining  Associates. 

A.  Steven  L.  Engelberg. 

B.  American  Association  of  Marriage  & 
Family  Therapy. 

A.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr. 

B.  Mead  Corp. 

A.  Donald  C.  Evans. 

A.  Ellen  Egan  Eves. 

B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc. 

A.  Robbie  Exley. 

B.  National   Federation   of   Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Robert  S.  Faron. 

B.  LeBoeuf ,  Lamb,  Leiby  &  MacRae. 

A.  Michael  Farrar. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Arthur  Fefferman. 


B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  John  F.  Peilders. 

B.  Hudson  Bay  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.. 
Ltd. 

A.  John  W.  Feist. 

B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  C.  W.  Fendrick. 

B.  Research-Cottrell,  Inc. 

A.  Betsy  Ferguson. 

B.  Times  Mirror  Co.  *■ 

A.  John  Festa. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Blaine  Fielding. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Samuel  Fine. 

B.  Priest  &  Fine,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  J.  Fiorini. 

B.  Noranda  Mining,  Inc. 

A.  Fisher  &  Sinick,  P.C. 

B.  League  of  New  York  Theatres  &  Pro- 
ducers, Inc. 

A.  John  H.  Fitch,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wholesaler-Dis- 
tributors. 

A.  Mark*Fit8gerald. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  David  H.  Poerster. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Foley. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes. 

B.  Duane  Pankratz. 

A.  Charles  Ford. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Susan  E.  Fracarolli. 

B.  Manville  Corp. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Fraites. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc. 

A.  William  C.  FYance. 

B.  National    Motorsports    Committee    of 
ACCUS. 


A.  William  H.  G.  France. 

B.  National    Motorsports    Committee    of 
ACCUS. 

A.  Alfred  S.  Frank,  Jr. 

B.  NCR  Corp. 

A.  Gregory  W.  Frazier. 

B.  International  Energy  Brokers,  Inc. 

A.  Lewis  R.  Freeman.  Jr. 

B.  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry.  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  Freer,  Jr. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

A.  Sara  Hamric  Freund. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  ASARCO). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Budd  Co.). 
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A.  Ronna  Freiberg 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Group  W). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Motorola). 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Doyon.  Ltd. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Norton  Sound  Health  Corp. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

A.  Barry  A.  Friedman. 

B.  Wilner  &  Scheiner  (for  American  Socie- 
ty of  Travel  Agents,  Inc. ). 

A.  James  M.  Friedman. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

A.  Terry  Gabrielson. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline  Corp. 

A.  Joe  H.  Galis. 

A.  L.  H.  Gall. 

B.  Transco  Cos.,  Inc. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas. 

B.  FTC  Communications. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas. 

B.  Sealed  Power  Corp. 

A.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  <Sc  Electric  Co. 

A.  Nicholas  Gamett. 

B.  National  Insulation  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  James  J.  Garry. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 

B.  American  Pyrotechnics  Association. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 

B.  Grocery    Miuiufacturers    of    America, 
Inc. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 

B.  PACCAR,  Inc. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 

B.  Pacific  Rim  Trade  Association. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 

B.  Washington  Citizens  for  World  Trade. 

A.  Morton  A.  Geller. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  George  &  George,  P.C. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co. 

A.  George  &  George,  P.C. 

B.  Pepsico.  Inc. 

A.  George  &  George.  P.C. 

B.  Riss  International. 

A.  W.  Peyton  George. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co. 

A.  George  W.  Gephart. 
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A.  Phyllis  H.  Gerstell. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  William  T.  Gibb  III. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  GIC  Financial  Services  Corp. 

A.  Norma  Gilbert. 

B.  Motorola.  Inc. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea. 

B.  Brewery  &  Soft  Drink  Workers.  Na- 
tional Conference. 

A.  Mark  W.  Gillaspie. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

A.  Joe  L.  Gilmore. 

B.  Chrysler  Defense.  Inc. 

A.  Michael  K.  Gire. 

B.  American  Small  &  Rural  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation (Ohio  Chapter). 

A.  John  P.  Gleason.  Jr. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council. 

A.  Robert  D.  Gordon. 

B.  International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions. 

A.  Irmgard  Gordos. 

B.  National  Security  Council. 

A.  Government  Relations  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  John  R.  Graff. 

B.  International    Association    of   Amuse- 
ment Parks  &  Attractions. 

A.  Graham  &  James. 

B.  Neptune  Orient  Lines,  Ltd. 

A.  Ruth  Graves. 

B.  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  «&  Co.  (for  ASARCO). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  BeretU  Corp.). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  El  Paso  Natural  Gas). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Group  W). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  <fc  Co.  (for  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  HTB  Corp). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Motorola). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Quixote  Corp.). 


A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  "^ 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

A.  Edward  M.  Green. 

B.  Americn  Mining  Congress.  / 

A.  Wayne  Green. 

B.  73  Magazine. 

A.  L.  George  Griffin. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors. 

A.  A.  Jack  Grimes. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  Chester  A.  Groseclose.  Jr. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 


A.  Richard  J.  Grunewald. 

B.  National     Construction 
Council. 


Employers 


A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

B.  American  Gsistroenterological  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment. 

A.  Larry  Grupp. 

B.  J.  R.  Simplot  Co. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Gunn. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

A.  C.  James  Hackett. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association. 

A.  Charles  W.  Hackney,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  Ann  Hagemann. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

A.  William  D.  Hager. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  JIaley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Agri-Business,  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  American  Energy,  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Central  Texas  Grain  Products  Market- 
ing Cooperative. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Grain  Products  Alcohol  Cooperatives. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  High  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  M&M/Mars  Division  of  Mars,  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories.  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  New  England  Council.  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  New   England  Mutual   Life   Insurance 
Co. 
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A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  North  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Northwest  Texas  Grain  Products  Co- 
operative. 

A.  Martin  Rytui  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  <Sc  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Telephone  &  Data  Systems,  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Tobacco  Tax  Council. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  St  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  West  Alabama  Grain  Products  Cooper- 
ative. Inc. 

A.  William  F.  Hall. 

B.  William  Hall  &.  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Joseph  Halow. 

B.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

A.  Halt,  Inc. 

A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Robert  E.  Hajnpton. 

B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc. 

A.  George  J.  Hanks.  Jr. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

A.  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc. 

B.  Asociacion  de  Amigos  del  Pais. 

A.  Hannaford  Company,  Inc. 

B.  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Cos. 

A.  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  White  Capital  Markets 
Group. 

A.  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc. 

B.  Tosco  Corp. 

A.  David  T.  Hardy. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Edwin  H.  Harvey. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Paul  Hasse. 

B.  Halt,  Inc. 

A.  Gary  Hattal. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Kathryn  JoAnn  Hawes. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al Si  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO 

A.  Junius  Hayes  III. 

B.  Progress.  Inc. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Charles  L.  Hebner. 

B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  Heggestad. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Lon  H.  Heibeck. 

B.  PA  State  Education  Association. 

A.  Richard  L.  Hellwege. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc. 


A.  C.  Dayle  Henington. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 

A.  William  G.  Herrold. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronic  En- 
gineers. 

A.  Allan  D.  Hill. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Gerald  'Jerry"  Hill. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery. 

A.  Morton  A.  Hill. 

B.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc. 

A.  Patricia  Hill. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Himes  &  Ketchey,  P.A. 

B.  PHH  Group.  Inc. 

A.  Beverly  Hines. 

B.  VISA  USA,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  J.  Hobbs. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center.  Inc. 

A.  William  H.  Hoffman.  Jr. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute. 

A.  Niels  Holch 

B.  Gray  Si  Co.  ( for  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute). 

A.  Niels  Holch 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  American  Maritime  As- 
sociation). 

A.  Henry  W.  Holling. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

A.  Holt  Cicatiello  Neiswanger  &  Ross,  Inc. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 

A.  John  F.  Horty. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 
tals. 

A.  Sanford  D.  Horwitt. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 

A.  Housley  Goldberg  &  Kantarian,  P.C. 

A.  Mary  Greer  Houston. 

B.  Hamilton  &  Associates.  Inc.  (for  Farm 
Labor  Research  Committee). 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co. 

A.  Virginia  A.  Hoy. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council. 

A.  Margaret  Renken  Hudson. 

B.  Korf  Industries.  Inc. 

A.  Gary  E.  Hughes. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr. 

B.  Sammons  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Cordell  W.  Hull. 

B.  Bechtel  Group,  Inc. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Hunt.  Jr. 

B.  Society  of  Professional  Benefit  Admin- 
istrators. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Hunt.  Jr. 

B.  Sidley  &  Austin  (for  Heinold  Commod- 
ities, Inc.  <k  ContiCommodity  Services,  Inc.). 

A.  Peter  C.  Hunt. 


B.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

A.  Harry  Hunter. 

B.  National    Association   of   Convenience 
Stores. 

A.  Gerard  F.  Hurley. 

B.  National  Club  Association. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley. 

B.  National   Association   for  Free   Enter- 
prise. 

A.  Robert  R.  Hurt. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  ASARCO,  Inc.). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  <fc  Co.  (for  Beretta  Corp.). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Motorola). 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Ingalsbee. 

B.  United  States  Ski  Association. 

A.  Institute  of  Internal  Auditors.  Inc. 

A.  Inter-American  Services.  Inc. 

B.  Universidad  Antoroma  de  Guadalujara. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades. 

A.  Roy  Jacobsen. 

B.  Parents  &  Friends  of  UAG. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Jaquay. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Evelyn  Jarvis-Ferris. 

B.  Shaklee  Corp. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  James  C.  Jennings. 

B.  Gray  &  Co. 

A.  Donald  A.  Johnson. 

B.  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc. 

A.  Edward  Johnson. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council. 

A.  Barbara  W.  Johnston. 

B.  Utah  International.  Inc. 

A.  James  E.  Jones. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co. 

A.  Gregory  N.  Johnson. 
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B.  U.S.  Industrial  Council. 

A.  James  V.  Jordan  III. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd.  Jr. 

B.  Dresser  Industries.  Inc. 


A.  Geza  Kadar.  Jr. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Hans  Kaehler. 

B.  Consultant  Research  Service. 

A.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Howard  C.  Katz. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Everett  E.  Kavanaugh. 

B.  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Kaye,  Scholer,  Fierman.  Hays  &  Han- 
dler. 

B.  American  Psychoanalytic  Association. 

A.  Vicki  R.  Keenan. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Jefferson  D.  Keith. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  Donald  W.  Keller. 

B.  Quintana  Petroleum  Corp. 

A.  Don  Kellermann. 

B.  Times  Mirror  Co. 

A.  Stephen  G.  Kellison. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A.  William  T.  Kendall. 

B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney. 

B.  Bay  State  Gas  Co. 

A.  Vytautas  Kerbelis. 

B.  ARAS. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ketchel. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Gilbert  W.  Keyes. 

B.  Boeing  Co. 

A.  Earline  A.  Keyser. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Richard  F.  Kibben. 

B.  Business  Roundtable. 

A.  Kikkoman  Foods,  Inc. 

A.  Daniel  L.  Kiley. 

B.  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co. 

A.  James  L.  Kimble. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Edward  H.  King. 

B.  Walgreen  Co. 

A.  G.  Jack  King. 

B.  US  Air.  Inc. 

A.  Kirkpatrick.   Lockhart.   Hill.   Christo- 
pher &  Phillips. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York. 

A.  Kirkpatrick.   Lockhart.    Hill,  -Christo- 
pher &  Phillips. 

B.  Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

A.    Kirkpatrick,    Lockhart,    Hill,   Christo- 
pher &  Phillips. 
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B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Orle- 
ans. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Kitlas. 

B.  Kellogg  Co. 

A.  Robert  B.  Kittredge. 

B.  Investment    Counsel    Association    of 
America,  Inc. 

A.  Allie  C.  Kleinpeter.  Jr. 

B.  Louisiana  Bankers  Association. 

A.  Kline.  Knopf  <fe  Wojdak.  Inc. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp. 

A.  John  J.  Klocko  III 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Glenn  Knapp. 

A.  Jeffrey  W.  Knight. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

A.  Charles  B.  Kornmann. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Kramer  III. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  HTB  Corp.). 

A.  Philip  Kugler. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

A.  Labor  Bureau.  Inc. 

A.  Bruce  C.  Ladd.  Jr. 

B.  Laclede  Gas  Co. 

A.  C.  Peter  Lambos. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Landin. 

B.  SmithKline  Corp. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy. 

B.  B.  A.  Landy  Co. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy. 

B.  Cryogenic  Vacuum  Tech.  Co. 

A.  Albert  E.  Lane. 

B.  People    Opposed    to    Energy    Lobby 
(POTEL). 

A.  James  LaSala. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Michael  J.  Lashbrook. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Latham.  Watkins  &  Hills. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

A.  Ted  Lattanzio. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Louis  F.  Laun. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Henry  J.  Lawrence,  Jr. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lease. 
A.  Kerley  LeBoeuf . 


B.   National   Association   of   Convenience     penheimer. 


B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council.  Inc. 

A.  Leighton.    Conklin.    Lemov.   Jacobs   & 
Buckley. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anes- 
thetists. 

A.  Leighton.   Conklin.   Lemov.  Jacobs   & 
Buckley. 

B.  City  &  Regional  Magazine  Association. 

A.  Leighton.   Conklin,   Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp. 

A.  Leighton.   Conklin.   Lemov.   Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 

B.  Intraocular  Lens  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.   Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association. 

A.  Leonard.  Koehn.  Rose  &  Hurt,  P.C. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Leonard. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

A.  Richard  L.  Lesher. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Letomey. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Business  Roundtable. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Holy  Cross  Hospital. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 


Stores. 

A.  Leboeuf.  Lamb,  Leiby  &  MacRae. 

B.  Underwriters  at  Lloyd's,  London. 

A.  David  A.  Lefeve. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 

A.  Richard  A.  Legatski. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association. 

A.   Leighton.   Conklin,   Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 


B.   National   Association   of  Supermarket 
Shoppers. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Tosco,  Inc. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  U.S.  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  J.  Lievering. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association. 
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A.  Manuel  Levine. 

B.  Wood.  Lucksinger  &.  Epstein. 

A.  Charles  L.  Lewis. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  James  B.  Liberman. 

B.  Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  et  al. 

A.  Lillian  C.  Liburdi. 

B.  Ganz  Mavag. 

A.  Lillian  C.  Liburdi. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

A.  Russell  B.  Light. 

B.  Boeing  Co. 

A.  Richard  A.  Lillquist. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association. 

A.  Tom  Lisk. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  H.  Richard  Lloyd,  Jr. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Robert  H.  Loeffler. 

B.  Morrison    &    Foerster    (foi    State    of 
Alaska). 

A.  Nils  A.  Lof  gren. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Nira  Hardon  Long. 

B.  National  Black  Media  Coalition. 

A.  John  H.  Lonnquist,  Jr. 

B.  Manville  Corp. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lower. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 

A.  W.  Fletcher  Lutz. 

B.  Association   of   Government   Account- 
ants. 

A.  James  E.  Mack. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mirror  Manu- 
facturers. 

A.  Curtis  T.  Mackey. 

B.  National  Insulation  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Lee  G.  Magnussen. 

B.  Heinold  Commodities,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Malone. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Manatt,      Phelps.      Rothenberg      & 
Tunney. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Engineers. 

A.  Manatt,      Phelps.      Rothenberg      & 
Tunney. 

B.  National     Investment     Development 
Corp. 

A.  Manatt.      Phelps,      Rothenberg      & 
Tunney. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association. 

A.  Manatt.      Phelps.      Rothenberg      & 
Tunney. 

B.  Los  Angeles  (City)  Community  Rede- 
velopment Agency. 

A.  Manatt,      Phelps,      Rothenberg      & 
Tunney. 

B.  James  Schneider. 


A.  Manchester  Associates,  Ltd. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd. 

A.  Ted  R.  Mannen. 

B.  Health.  Industry  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Markley. 

B.  Chugach  Electric  Association.  Inc. 

A.  Nathan  Fred  Marks. 
A.  Ronald  Anthony  Marks. 

A.  Chalmers  H.  Marquis. 

B.  Agency  for  Instructional  TV. 

A.  Chalmers  H.  Marquis. 

B.  Children's  TV  Workshop. 

A.  John  C.  Martin. 
A.  Ernest  C.  Marty. 
A.  Judith  Marty 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby. 

A.  Scott  A.  Mason. 

B.  Samaritan  Health  Services. 

A.  Jon  G.  Massey. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute. 

A.  William  F.  Massmann. 

B.  Dr  Pepper  Co. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises  Inc. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance.  Co. 

A.  A.  R.  McCammon. 

B.  Tennessee  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Robert  S.  McConnaughey. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Toni  McCrary. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Marianne  McDermott. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc. 

A.  Patrick  J.  McDonough. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Dinah  D.  McElfresh. 

B.  Hauck  &  Associates.  Inc.  (for  National 
Association  of  Child  Care  Management). 

A.  James  M.  McGarry,  Jr. 

B.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  W.  Curt  McGee. 

B.  Bechtel  National,  Inc. 

A.  Donna  Lee  McGee. 

B.  Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Joseph  M.  McGuire. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna. 

B.  Housley  Goldberg  &  Kantarian.  P.C. 

A.  Robert  T.  McKernan. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  William  Colm  McKeveny. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  James  A.  McPherson. 

B.  Missouri  River  Basin  Association. 

A.  Robert  E.  McVicker. 

B.  Kollsman  Instrument  Co. 

A.  R.  E.  McWilliams. 

B.  Boeing  Commercial  Airplane  Co. 

A.  David  O.  Meeker,  Jr. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Howard  N.  Menaker. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Edward  A.  Merlis. 

B.  New  Energy  Corp.  of  Indiana. 

A.  Merrill  Lynch  Money  Markets.  Inc. 

A.  Metzger,  Shadyac  &  Schwarz, 

B.  Melex  U.&A..  Inc. 

A.  Andrice  Michaels. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Dale  Miller. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association. 

A.  Dale  Miller. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc. 

A.  Deborah  Imle  Miller. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr. 

B.  Mead  Corp. 

A.  John  C.  Miller. 

B.  Cominco  American,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc. 

A.  Stacey  J.  Mobley. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

A.  Robert  M.  Moliter. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  John  V.  Moller. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co. 

A.  John  C.  Monsul. 

A.  E.  Joyce  Morgan. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Morgan.  Lewis  &  Bockius. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  Morgan.  Lewis  &  Bockius. 

B.  Knoll  Fine  Chemicals. 

A.  Kelly  Holley  Mountain. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Fareed  A.  Muhammad. 

B.  Prisoners  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  et  al. 

A.  Frank  Dominic  Musica. 

B,  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter. 


B.  Automoti 
tion. 


'e  Parts  Rebuilders  Associa- 
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A.  Paul  J.  Myer. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

A.   National   Association   for  Free  Enter- 
prise. 

A.  National  Association  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation, Inc. 

A.   National   Association   of  Convenience 
Stores. 

A.  National  Association  of  Federally  Li- 
censed Firearms  Dealers. 

A.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators. 

A.  National  Club  Association. 

A.   National   Consumer  Center  for  Legal 
Services. 

A.    National    Council    for   a   Responsible 
Firearms  Policy. 

A.  National  Fertilizer  Solutions  Associa- 
tion. 

A.    National    Motorsports    Committee    of 
ACCUS. 

A.  National  Outdoor  Coalition. 

A.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  National  Public  Affairs  Corp. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

A.  National  Public  Affairs  Corp. 

A.  National  Resource  Center  for  Consum- 
ers of  Legal  Services. 

A.  National  Turkey  Federation. 

A.  Mark  D.  Nelson. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Nelson. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Michael  A.  Nemeroff. 

B.  Sidley  &  Austin  (for  DeKalb  AgRe- 
search.  Inc.). 

A.  Michael  A.  Nemeroff. 

B.  Sidley  &  Austin  (for  Stem  Electronics. 
Inc.). 

A.  Milton  E.  Neshek. 

B.  Godfrey.  Pfeil  &  Neshek.  S.C.  (for  Kik- 
koman  Foods,  Inc.). 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines. 

A.  Leslie  F.  Newcomer. 

B.  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 

A.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associa- 
tion.. Inc. 

A.  C.  D.  Nyberg. 

B.  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company. 

A.  M.  Eileen  O'Brien. 

B.  Dow  Coming  Corp. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 


B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Haiman. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  National    Association    of    Numismatic 
Professionals. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  John  Nuveen  &  Co. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Police  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Harman. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

A.  T.  J.  Oden. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 

A.  Ashton  J.  O'Donnell. 

B.  Bechtel  National,  Inc. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Commission. 

A.  Oil  Investment  Institute. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Gould.  Inc. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Sperry  Division. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olson. 

B.  Manville  Corp. 

A.  Roy  Olson. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  M.  Diane  O'Toole. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Lee  W.  Paden. 

B.  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma. 

A.  W.  D.  Page. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council. 

A.  Douglas  L.  Parker. 

B.  Institute  for  Public  Representation. 

A.  David  J.  Pattlson. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow. 

B.  New  Process  Co. 

A.  Larry  E.  Paulick. 

B.  National  Spa  &  Pool  Institute. 

A.  Richard  A.  Paysor. 

B.  First  Capitol  Associates— Gateway,  Inc. 

A.  Peabody,  Lambert  &  Meyers. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation. 


B.  Northrop  Corp. 


A.  Victor  J.  Perinl,  Jr. 

B.  Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  7 

Mobility. 

A.  Susan  J.  Petrick. 

B.  GATX  Corp. 

A.  Richard  F.  Phillips. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd. 

B.  Community  Psychiatric  Centers. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd. 

B.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd. 

B.  Genentech.  Inc. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd. 

B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  cfe  Dowd. 

B.  Infectious  Diseases  Society  of  America. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd. 

B.  Tumer  Elementary  School. 

A.  Stuart  F.  Pierson. 

B.  Vemer.  Liipfert,  Bemhard  &  McPher- 
son (for  Pan  Am.  LTV  Corp..  Consolidated 
Freightways.  Ovemite,  Trailways,  Airline  of 
Portugal,  Finnair,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico). 

A.  Pineapple  Growers  Association  of 
Hawaii. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Piatt. 

B.  Burger  King  Corp. 

A.  Robert  E.  Plett  Associates. 

A.  Michael  A.  Poling. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Henry  E.  Poole. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Prazer  &  Murphy. 

B.  Lincoln  Property  Co. 

A.  Janet  Power.  . 

B.  VISA  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

A.  Graydon  R.  Powers,  Jr. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  F^eston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  American  Waterways  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  BPA  Industrial  Customers. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Calista  Corp. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Chugach  Natives,  Inc. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Cos. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Crowley  Maritime  Corp.;  Alaska  Hydro- 


A.  George  C.  Pendleton. 

B.  Canned  &  Cooked  Meat  Importers  As-     Train, 
sociation.  

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  B.  Dravo  Corp. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities.  

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

A.  John  J.  Pesch.  B.  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co. 
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A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  United  States  Cruises. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Washington  Department  of  Ecology. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Washington  Natural  Gas. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Yardarm  Knot  Corp. 

A.  Keith  A.  Pretty. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  Daniel  B.  Priest. 

B.  Priest  &  Fine,  Inc. 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Pro  Life  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee. 

A.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  David  E.  Pullen. 

B.  Manville  Corp. 

A.  Diana  Pullin. 

B.  Center  for  Law  &  Education,  Inc. 

A.  James  M.  Quigley. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp. 

A.  William  A.  Quinlan. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America. 

A.  Rare  Animal  Relief  Effort,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Raulston. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Julian  O.  Read. 

B.  Central  &  South  West  Corp. 

A.  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding. 

B.  Shippers  National  FYeight  Claim  Coun- 
cil. 

A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association. 

A.  Janet  S.  Reed. 

B.  Paralysis  Cure  Research  Foundation. 

A.  William  W.  Reinertson. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association. 

A.  Harry  O.  Reinsch. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Murray  P.  Reiser. 

B.  Edward  Blankstein,  Inc. 

A.  W.  W.  Renf  roe. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs. 

B.  New  York  Conunittee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines. 

A.  John  T.  Richardson. 

B.  Monsanto  Co. 

A.  Lloyd  C.  Richardson,  Jr. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Russell  W.  Richardson. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc. 


A.  Don  Ricketts. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Mark  J.  Riedy. 

B.  Mortaage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  R.  Scott  Rinn. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie. 

B.  National  Association  of  Optometrists  & 
Opticians.  Inc. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

A.  George  Roberts. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Jerome  Robinson. 

B.  Florida  Restaurant  Association. 

A.  Ronn  Robinson. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  John  Rocha. 

A.  Willi  Roelli. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Susan  Rogers. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Rogers,  Hoge  &  Hills. 

B.  Formaldehyde  Institute. 

A.  Rogers.  Hoge  &  Hills. 

B.  National    Association   of    Chain    Drug 
Stores. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  A.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Roger  &  Wells. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  International,  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Leasing,  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Squibb  Corp. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associa- 
tion/CREP. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 

A.  Carole  M.  Rogln. 

B.  Hauck  &  Associates,  Inc.  (for  National 
Association  for  Child  Care  Management). 

A.  Jack  Rollins. 

B.  Department    of    Defense    Dependents 
School. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston,  Jr. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  Richard  P.  Rosen. 

A.  John  W.  Rowland. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Eric  M.  Rubin. 

B.  Outdoor    Advertising    Association    of 
America. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 

A.  Herman  Max  Ruth. 

A.  Vincent  J.  Ryan. 

B.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc. 

A.  Saenz  International,  Inc. 


A.  Thomas  L.  Sager. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

A.  Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc. 

A.  Dale  E.  Schell. 

B.  GATX  Corp. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Scherer. 

B.  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. 

A.  Walter  A.  Schumann  III. 

B.  Potomac  Overlook  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  James  H.  Schuyler. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia. 

A.  Steve  A.  Schwartz. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  2nd  Congressional  District  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  et  al.  (for  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  et  al.  (for  Glenrock  Re- 
finery, Inc.). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  et  al.  (for  Newcomb  Se- 
curities Co.). 

A.  Seifman,  Semo  &  Slevin,  P.C. 

B.  United  Food  &   Commercial   Workers 
International  Union. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Shailor. 

B.  International   Association   of   Machin- 
ists. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Russell  L.  Shipley.  Jr. 

B.  National   Candy  Wholesalers   Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

A.  Shipper*  National  Freight  Claim  Coun- 
cil. 


A.  Mary  Frances  Shlagel. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif. 

A.  G.  Scott  Shotwell. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Silverman. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Robert  C.  Singer. 

B.  Soap  Si  Detergent  Association. 

A.  Richard  L.  Sinnott. 

B.  American  President  Lines. 

A.  Carstens  Slack. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Douglas  S.  Smith. 

B.  Noranda  Mining,  Inc. 

A.^lordon  L.  Smith. 

B.    Hill   &   Knowlton,    Inc.    (for   Florists' 
Transworld  Delivery). 
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A.  Sidney  O.  Smith. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Aerojet-General  Corp. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inci 

B.  DSP.  Inc. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Gould,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  D.  Snyder. 

B.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 

A.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  William  C.  Spence. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Earl  C.  Spurrier. 

B.  Monsanto  Co. 

A.  Elisabeth  A.  Squeglia. 

B.  American  Small  &  Rural  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey. 

B.  Public  Securities  Association. 

A.  Melvin  R.  Stahl. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  PC. 

B.  Superlite  Builders  Supply,  Inc. 

A.  Walter  M.  Starke. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  State  &  Federal  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Schering-Plough  Corp. 

A.  Robert  R.  Statham. 

B.  Committee    for    Commercial    Energy 
Conservation. 

A.  Charles  D.  Statton. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg. 

B.  National    Council    for 
Firearms  Policy. 


a   Responsible 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson. 

B.  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart. 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche.  Inc. 

A.  John  W.  Stillwaggon. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc. 

A.  Alan  Stover. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Roger  J.  Stroh. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  George  Strong. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

A.  Austin  P.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc. 

A.  Janice  Sullivan. 

B.  Progress,  Inc. 

A.  A.  B.  Swindell  IV. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Shirley  Ann  Swinger. 
A.  Merribel  Symington. 


B.  Champion  International  Corp. 

A.  Howard  Symons. 

B.  Congress  Watch. 

A.  Walter  G.  Talarek. 

B.  American  Wood  Preservers  Institute. 

A.  Elinor  D.  Talmadge. 

B.  Tanners'  Council  of  America. 

A.  H.  William  Tanaka. 

B.  Bridgestone  Tire  Co..  Ltd. 

A.  Frank  Taylor. 

B.  National   Federation   of   Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Teamsters  for  a  Democratic  Union. 

A.  Jay  D.  Terry. 

B.  Leonard.  Koehn,  Rose  &  Hurt,  P.C. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  &  Scheer. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association. 

A.  Barbara  Brendes  Thies. 

B.  Planning  Research  Corp. 

A.  Doris  I.  Thomas. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas. 

B.  Association    of    American    Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Thomas. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers. 

A.  Robert  N.  Thompson. 

B.  Moore  McCormack  Resources. 

A.  Title  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  M.  Douglas  Todd. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Edward  Tonat. 

B.  Robert  Goff  &  Associates. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics). 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Group  W). 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (Motorola). 

A.  Julia  A.  Turner. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

A.  23d  Congressional  District  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  Inc. 

B.  Confederated    Tribes    of    the    Warm 
Springs  Reservation. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  Inc. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 


A.   United   Services   Automobile   Associa- 
tion. 

A.  United  States  Ski  Association. 

A.  Drew  A.  Upton. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Mathew  Valencic. 

B.  Halt.  Inc. 

A.  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen. 

B.  American  Seating  Co. 

A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Nick  Van  Nelson. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp. 

A.  A.  Randall  Vehar. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 

A.  C.  John  Vermilye. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Frank  A.  Verrastro. 

B.  Tosco  Corp. 

A.  John  C.  Vickerman. 

B.  International  Conference  Industry  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Brenda  R.  Viehe-Naess. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  American  Life  &  Casualty  Co. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  Mowsafe  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Sarah  L.  Wagoner. 

B.  American  Samoa. 

A.  Sarah  L.  Wagoner. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp. 

A.  Howard  W.  Wahl. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Christine  M.  Waisanen. 

B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc.  .   - 

A.  Warren  W.  Walkley. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Carl  S.  Wallace. 

B.  Purolator.  Inc. 

A.  Raymond  C.  Wallace. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc. 

A.  Alan  S.  Ward. 

B.  Baker  &  Hosteller  (for  Soap  &  Deter- 
gent Association). 

A.  John  E.  Ward. 

B.  Meat    Importers   Council   of   America. 
Inc. 

A.  Clarke  R.  Watson. 

B.  Westland  Co. 
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A.  Horace  S.  Webb. 

B.  Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. 
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A.  Webster  &  Sheffield. 

B.  National    Conference    of    Bankruptcy 
Judges. 

A.  Paul  Weckstein. 

B.  Center  for  Law  &  Education,  Inc. 

A.  Jack  R.  Wehrly. 

B.  Dow  Coming  Corp. 

A.  Weil,  Ootshal  St  Manges. 

B.  Continental  Group. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Wenning. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Wenning. 

B.  National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

A.  William  Whichard,  Jr. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

A.  Clem  White. 

B.  Columbia    Nitrogen    Corp.    Euid    DSM 
North  America. 

A.  White.  Fine  &  Verville. 

B.  Turlock  Irrigation  District  &  Modesto 
Irrigation  District. 

A,  Stephanie  L.  Whyche, 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Wickwlre,  Lewis,  Goldmark  &  Schorr. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechmann. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Carl  B.  Wilkerson. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  David  K.  Willis. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  <Sc  Pickering. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &,  Pickering. 


B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  "United  States,  Inc. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering. 

B.  NationUl  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships. 

A.  Dorthy  R.  Wilson. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charlies. 

A.  Judith  Winchester. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co. 

A.  Curtin  Winsor,  Jr. 

B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  American  Association  of  Museums. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  Building  Owners  &  Managers  Associa- 
tion International. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  GIC  Financial  Services  Corp. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  Gould,  Inc. 

A.  Ann  R.  Wise. 

B.  Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Co. 

A.  Witkowski,      Weiner,      McCaffrey      & 
Brodsky. 

B.  Kankakee.    Beaverville    and    Southern 
Railroad. 

A.  Ronald  Wolsey. 

B.  Amoco  Oil  Co. 

A.  Wilbur  S.  Wood. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  George  M.  Worden. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  George  M.  Worden. 

B.  Hill    &   Knowlton,    Inc.    (for   Distilled 
Spirits  Council  of  the  United  States,  Inc.). 


A.  Steven  M.  Worth. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Joint  Maritime  Con- 
gress). 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Republic  Airlines). 

A.  Daniel  R.  Wright. 

B.  Electronic    Industries    Association    of 
Japan.  1 

A.  Frederick  S.  Wyle.  PC. 

B.  Federated  States  of  Micronesia. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. I 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert. 

B.  Automotive   Dismantlers   &   Recyclers 
Association. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert. 

B.  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert. 

B.  Eklutna,  Inc. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert. 

B.  Filmways,  Inc. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert. 

B.  Carl  M.  FYeeman  Associates. 

A.  Marc  D.  Yacker. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Edward  A.  Yopp. 

B   State  National  Bank  of  El  Paso. 
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A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha. 

B.  Cooperative      Food      Distributors 
America. 


of 


A.  Ronald  L.  Ziegler. 

B.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators. 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  southern  Arizona  have  the 
right  to  know  where  I  stand  on  the 
issues  decided  by  the  House,  and  I 
have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  in- 
formation. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main,  Tucson. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 
Kry 

1.  Official  roll  call  number: 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on: 

5.  The  date  of  the  action: 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y  =  yes,  N  =  no,  and 
NV=not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected:  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

157.  H.R.  1311.  National  Tourism  Policy. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  to  replace  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  with  a 
new  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion within  the  Commerce  Department  and 
to  authorize  $6.5  million  in  fiscal  1982  for 
tourism  programs.  July  28.  Y(3-l-0).  Agreed 
to  321-98. 

158.  H.  Con.  Res.  160.  Monetary  Policy 
and  High  Interest  Rates.  Motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  adopt  the  resolution  stating  it 
is  the  "sense  of  Congress"  that  since  inter- 
est rates  are  "needlessly  and  destructively" 
high  Congress  and  the  administration 
should  take  actions  to  reduce  future  budget 
deficits:  encourage  the  banking  system  to 
provide  credit  to  those  who  contribute  to 
long  term  productivity,  and  encourage  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  lower  interest  rates.  July 
28.  Y(4-0-0).  Agreed  to  403-17. 

159.  H.R.  4053.  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
Amendments.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  to  make  it  easier  for  pri- 
vate companies  to  produce  synthetic  fuel 
from  oil  shale  on  federal  lands.  July  28. 
Y(4-0-0).  Agreed  to  408-5. 


160.  H.R.  4121.  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
General  Government  Appropriations  fiscal 
1982.  Amendment  to  delete  $5  million  ear- 
marked for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
July  28.  Y(4-0-0).  Adopted  279-141. 

161.  H.R.  4121.  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
General  Government  Appropriations  fiscal 
1982.  Amendment  to  delete  $13.6  million 
earmarked  for  the  Savings  Bond  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  which  promotes 
the  purchase  of  government  savings  bonds. 
July  28.  Y(2-2-0).  Adopted  223-190. 

163.  H.R.  4242.  Tax  Cuts.  Motion  to  order 
the  previous  question  (thus  ending  further 
debate)  on  the  rule  (H.  Res.  198)  providing 
for  House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill. 
July  29.  Y(4-0-0).  Agreed  to  282-148. 

164.  H.R.  4242.  Tax  Cuts.  Adoption  of  the 
rule  (H.  Res.  198)  providing  for  House  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill.  July  29.  Y(4-0-0). 
Adopted  280-150. 

165.  H.R.  4242.  Tax  Cuts.  Substitute 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  provide  a  one  year 
reduction  in  income  tax  rates  skewed  to 
benefit  most  those  earning  less  than  $50,000 
per  year  and  to  provide  narrowly  targeted 
business  and  investment  tax  incentives.  July 

29.  Y(  1-3-0).  Rejected  144-288. 

166.  H.R.  4242.  Tax  Cuts.  Substitute 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  reduce  individual 
income  tax  rates  by  25  percent  across  the 
board  over  three  years,  to  index  tax  rates 
beginning  in  1985  and  to  provide  business 
and  investment  tax  incentives.  July  29.  N(3- 
1-0).  Adopted  238-195. 

167.  H.R.  4242.  Tax  Cuts.  Passage  of  the 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Code  of  1954  by  reducing  individual  income 
tax  rates  by  25  percent  across  the  board 
over  three  years,  indexing  tax  rates  begin- 
ning in  1985  and  providing  business  and  in- 
vestment tax  incentives.  July  29.  N(3-l-0). 
Passed  323-107. 

168.  H.  Res.  124.  Policy  Toward  Poland. 
Adoption  of  the  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  U.S.  could  not 
remain  indifferent  to  any  internal  repres- 
sion or  external  agression  against  the 
people  of  Poland  and  that  such  develop- 
ments would  have  serious  consequences  for 
East-West  relations.  July  30.  Y(4-0-0). 
Adopted  410-1. 

169.  H.R.  4121.  Treasury,  PosUl  Service, 
General  Government  Appropriations  fiscal 
1982.  Amendment  to  restore  $13.6  million  to 
the  Treasury  Department  for  the  promotion 
of  U.S.  Treasury  bonds.  July  30.  N(  2-2-0). 
Rejected  203-210. 

170.  H.R.  4121.  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
General  Government  Appropriations  fiscal 
1982.  Amendment  to  reduce  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  to  the  fiscal 
year  1981  level.  July  30.  Y(  1-3-0).  Rejected 
164-253. 

171.  H.R.  4121.  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
General  Government  Appropriations  fiscal 
1982.  Amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefit  Program  for  abortions,  except  when 
the  life  of  the  mother  is  endangered.  July 

30.  N(3-l-0).  Adopted  253-167. 

172.  H.R.  4121.  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
General  Government  Appropriations  fiscal 
1982.  Amendment  to  prohibit  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  from  implementing  or  the 
courts   from   enforcing   IRS   regulations   to 


deny  tax  exempt  status  to  private  schools 
that  discriminate  against  racial  minorities, 
unless  the  court  order  or  regulation  was  in 
effect  prior  to  Aug.  22.  1978.  July  30.  Y(4-0- 
0).  Adopted  337-83. 

173.  H.R.  4121.  Treasury,  PosUl  Service, 
General  Government  Appropriations  fiscal 
1982.  Amendment  to  reduce  by  $13.6  million 
the  appropriations  for  the  Savings  Bond  Di- 
vision of  the  Treasury  Department.  July  30. 
Y(2-2-0).  Rejected  182-233. 

174.  H.R.  4121.  Treasury,  Postal  Service. 
General  Government  Appropriations  fiscal 
1982.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$9,745,292,000  In  fiscal  1982  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  United  SUtes  Postal  Serv- 
ice, Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  10 
independent  agencies.  July  30.  Y(3-l-0). 
Passed  323-94. 

175.  H.R.  4169.  SUte.  Justice,  Commerce, 
Judiciary  Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Adop- 
tion of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  188)  providing  for 
House  floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate fiscal  1982  funds  for  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  State,  Justice  and  Commerce,  the 
federal  judiciary,  and  related  agencies.  July 
30.  Y(3-l-0).  Adopted  262-133. 

176.  H.R.  4331/H.R.  3982.  Social  Security 
Minimum  Benefits/Budget  Reconciliation. 
Motion  to  order  the  previous  question  (thus 
ending  further  debate)  on  the  rule  (H.  Res. 
203)  providing  for  consideration  of  1)  the 
bill  H.R.  4331  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  H.R.  3982 
to  restore  minimum  Social  Security  benefits 
and  2)  the  reconciliation  act  conference 
report.  July  31.  Y(4-0-0).  Agreed  to  271-151. 

177.  H.R.  4331/H.R.  3982.  Social  Security 
Minimum  Benefits/Budget  Reconciliation. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  203)  providing 
for  consideration  of  1)  the  bill  H.R.  4331  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  H.R.  3982  to  restore  minimum 
Social  Security  benefits  and  2)  the  reconcili- 
ation act  conference  report.  July  31.  Y(4-0- 
0).  Adopted  370-52. 

178.  H.R.  4331/H.R.  3982.  Social  Security 
Minimum  Benefits/Budget  Reconciliation. 
Passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  4331  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
H.R.  3982  to  restore  minimum  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits.  July  31.  Y(3-l-0).  Passed  404-20. 

179.  H.R.  4242.  Tax  CuU.  Motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  adopt  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  to  cut  Individual  income 
tax  rates  by  25  percent  across  the  board 
over  33  months:  require  that  Individual 
income  taxes  be  adjusted  or  Indexed  annual- 
ly to  offset  the  effects  of  inflation,  starting 
in  1985;  allow  accelerated  depreciation  for 
business  investment  in  new  assets:  and  pro- 
vide special  savings  and  investment  incen- 
tives. Aug.  4.  N( 2-1-1).  Agreed  to  282-95. 

180.  H.R.  4169.  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
Judiciary  Appropriations  fiscal  1982. 
Amendment  to  prevent  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  requiring  communities  to  accept 
subsidized  housing  as  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  of  the  1968  fair  housing 
law.  Sept.  9.  N(2-l-l).  Rejected  188-202. 

181.  H.R.  4169.  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
Judiciary  Appropriations  fiscal  1982. 
Amendment  to  bar  the  Justice  Department 
from  using  funds  contained  in  the  bill  to 
block   implementation  of  voluntary  prayer 
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and  meditation  in  public  schools.  Sept  9. 
N(  1-1-2).  Adopted  333-54. 

182.  H.R.  4169.  State.  Justice.  Commerce. 
Judiciary  Appropriations  fiscal  1982. 
Amendment  to  delete  $241  million  for  the 
Legal  Service  Corporation.  Sept.  9.  N(2-l-l). 
Rejected  122-272. 

183.  H.R.  4169.  State.  Justice.  Commerce. 
Judiciary  Appropriations  fiscal  1982.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  appropriate  $8,683,999,000 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice  and 
Commerce,  the  federal  judiciary  and  related 
agencies.  Sept.  9.  Y(  1-2-1).  Passed  245-145. 

184.  H.R.  4209.  TransporUtion  Appropria- 
tions fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  consider  the  bill  to  provide  fiscal 
1982  funds  for  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies.  Sept.  10.Y(3-0- 
1).  Agreed  to  367-3. 

185.  H.R.  4209.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions fiscal  1982.  Amendments,  considered 
en  bloc,  to  increase  funds  for  the  Coast 
Guard  by  $84  million.  Sept.  10.  Y(  1-2-1). 
Rejected  129-260. 

186.  H.R.  4209.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  reduce 
funds  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  by  $1 
million.  Sept.  10.  NV(  1-1-2).  Adopted  209- 
172. 

187.  H.R.  4209.  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  increase 
funds  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  $6.19  million 
and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  reduce 
civilian  employment  below  the  fiscal  1981 
level.  Sept.  10.  Y(2-l-l).  Adopted  283-98. 

188.  H.R.  4209.  TransporUtion  Appropria- 
tions fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  bar  the  use 
of  funds  to  enforce  a  rule  reducing  air  traf- 
fic at  Washington,  D.C.  National  Airport, 
below  the  daily  levels  of  July  31,  1981.  Sept. 
10.  N(2-l-0).  Adopted  204-188. 

190.  H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Statue.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  to  author- 
ize $25,000  for  a  memorial  sculpture  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  to  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol  building.  Sept.  15.  Y(2-0-2).  Agreed 
to  386-16. 

191.  H.R.  4034.  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations.  Fiscal  1982.  Adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $60,689,970,200  in  fiscal  1982  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  20  related  sigencies.  Sept.  15. 
Y(  1-1-2).  Adopted  209-197. 

192.  H.R.  3380.  Military  Pay.  Amendment 
to  increase  the  basic  pay  of  senior  enlisted 
personnel  by  18-22  percent  and  the  basic 
pay  of  Junior  enlisted  personnel  by  7-9  per- 
cent. Sept.  15.  N(0-2-2).  Rejected  170-232. 

193.  H.R.  3380.  Military  Pay.  Passage  of 
the  bill  to  increase  the  basic  pay  of  all  mili- 
tary personnel  by  14.3  percent.  Sept.  15. 
Y(2-0-2).  Passed  396-1. 

194.  H.J.  Res.  325.  Fiscal  1982  Continuing 
Appropriations.  Passage  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  interim  si>ending  authority, 
from  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1,  1981,  for  certain  fed- 
eral agencies  whose  regular  fiscal  1982  ap- 
propriations have  not  become  law.  Sept.  16. 
NV(0-l-3).  Passed  281-107. 

195.  H.R.  4241.  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $6,887,542,000  for  military 
construction  projects  in  fiscal  1982.  Sept.  16. 
Y<2-0-2).  Passed  382-24. 

196.  H.R.  3518.  State  Department  Authori- 
zation. Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res  182) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bill.  Sept.  17.  Y(3-0-l).  Adopted  385-5. 

197.  H.R.  3518.  State  Department  Authori- 
zation. Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consid- 
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eration    of    the    bill.    Sept.    17.    Y<3-0-l). 
Motion  agreed  to  379-3. 

198.  H.R.  3518.  State  Department  Authori- 
zation. Amendment  to  prohibit  U.S.  contri- 
butions to.the  United.  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  if  that  organization  implements 
any  policy  or  procedure  to  license  journal- 
ists or  their  publications,  censor  or  other- 
wise restrict  the  free  flow  of  information 
within  or  among  countries,  or  impose  man- 
datory codes  of  Journalistic  practice  or 
ethics.  Sept.  17.  Y(3-0-l).  Adopted  372-19. 

199.  H.R.  3518.  State  Department  Authori- 
zation. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  fiscal 
1982  and  1983  programs  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  International  Communication 
Agency  and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting.  Sept.  17.  N(  1-2-1).  Rejected 
165-226. 

200.  H.J.  Res.  220.  Honorary  U.S.  Citizen- 
ship for  Raoul  Wallenberg.  Motion  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  to  proclaim  as  an 
honorary  U.S.  citizen  the  Swedish  diplomat 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  who  helped  Hungarian 
Jews  escape  Nazi  extermination  during  WW 
II  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Soviet 
Union  after  the  war.  Sept.  22.  Y(4-0-0). 
Motion  agreed  to  396-2. 

201.  H.  Con.  Res.  183.  National  Rugby 
Team  of  South  Africa.  Motion  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the  con- 
current resolution  stating  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Springboli  National  Rugby 
Team  of  South  Africa,  on  tour  in  the  U.S.. 
should  not  play  rugby  in  the  U.S.  Sept.  22. 
Y(  1-3-0).  Motion  rejected  201-198. 

202.  H.R.  1953.  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  Reauthorization.  Motion  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  $44,000  per  year  for 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
its  staff  under  the  Environmental  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983  and  1984.  Sept.  22.  Y(2-2- 
0).  Motion  agreed  to  360-42. 

203.  H.R.  4522.  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriation. Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  ban 
the  use  of  personnel  lotteries  to  hire  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  officers  and  fire 
fighters.  Sept.  22.  NV(  3-0-1).  Adopted  305- 
96. 

204.  H.R.  4522.  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriation. Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $2,389,228,200  for  fiscal  1982 
for  the  operations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government.  Sept.  22.  Y(  2-2-0).  Passed 
299-105. 

205.  H.R.  4.  Intelligence  Agent  Identities 
Protection  Act.  Amendment  to  provide  that 
anyone  exposing  the  identity  of  a  U.S. 
covert  agent  with  "reason  to  believe"  the 
exposure  might  "impair  or  Impede  U.S.  in- 
telligence operations  would  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  up  to  three  years  in 
prison  and  a  fine  of  up  to  $15,000.  Replaced 
proposal  that  one  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
only  if  the  exposure  was  made  "with  intent 
to  impair  or  Impede"  U.S.  intelligence.  Sept. 
23.  N(3-l-0).  Adopted  226-181. 

206.  H.R.  4.  Intelligence  Agent  Identities 
Protection  Act.  Amendment  to  include  the 
identities  of  retired  and  other  former  covert 
agents  among  those  it  would  be  illegal  to 
expose  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Sept.  23.  Y(  4-0-0).  Adopted  313-94. 

207.  H.R.  4.  Intelligence  Agent  Identities 
Protection  Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  make  it 
a  federal  crime  to  disclose  the  identities  of 
certain  U.S.  Intelligence  officers,  agents,  in- 
formants and  sources  of  operational  assist- 
ance. Sept.  23.  Y<4-0-0).  Passed  354-56. 
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208.  H.R.  1520.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization.  Amendment,  to  the 
amendment  In  vote  209  below,  to  reduce  the 
fiscal  1982  authorization  for  the  agency  to 
$1.08  billion  from  $1.16  billion.  Sept.  23. 
Y(  1-3-0).  Adopted  245-161. 

209.  H.R.  1520.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization.  Amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, to  reduce  to  $1.08  billion  from  $1.16  bil- 
lion fiscal  1982  authorizations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Sept.  23.  Y(4-0- 
0).  Adopted  401-5. 

210.  H.R.  1$20.  National  Science  Founda 
lion  Authorization.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize $1.08  billion  in  fiscal  1982  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Sept.  23.  Y(2- 
2-0).  Passed  262-149. 

211.  H.R.  3210.  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1981.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $3.1 
billion  in  fiscal  1983  for  interstate  highway 
construction  and  to  set  a  limit  of  $8.2  billion 
on  obligations  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  in  fiscal  1982.  Sept.  24.  Y( 3-0-1). 
Passed  377-25.« 


A  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  PRES 
ERVATION  OF  HUMAN  DIGNI- 
TY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1982 

m  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight, 
at  the  Hubert  Humphrey  civil  rights 
award  dinner,  four  men.  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemming,  U.S.  Representative  Don 
Edwards,  the  late  Roy  Wilkins,  and 
Mr.  Arnold  Aronson.  will  be  honored 
for  their  lifetime  commitments  to  the 
struggle  to  secure  for  all  Americans 
the  rights  of  equal  protection  and  op- 
portunity guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. These  four  gentlemen  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  serving  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  a  ceaseless  effort  to  abol- 
ish discrimination  and  racial  prejudice 
in  our  society. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  has 
served  under  five  administrations.  As 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  President  Eisenhower, 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  attempts  to  end 
school  desegration.  His  work  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  mirrors  a 
lifetime  of  concern  for  equal  rights 
and  the  dignity  of  others. 

Roy  Wilkins  and  Arnold  Aronson. 
cofounders  of  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  were  tireless 
devotees  in  the  fight  to  secure  the 
rights  of  blacks  and  other  minorities. 
The  late  Roy  Wilkins  was  a  major 
force  behind  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. As  leader  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  (NAACP)  for  22  years,  Mr. 
Wilkins  worked  ceaselessly  to  shape 
the  organization  into  a  major  lobbying 
force  for  civil  rights.  Led  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kins, the  NAACP  played  a  vital  role  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 
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My  California  colleague  and  friend, 
Representative  Don  Edwards,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee, 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights,  is  a 
champion  and  active  supporter  of 
equal  rights.  In  1980.  he  was  chief 
sponsor  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  and 
last  year  Mr.  Edwards  successfully  se- 
cured House  passage  of  a  permanent 
extension  of  the  Votings  Rights  Act. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
many  who  will  be  honoring  these  men 
tonight  and  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  and  commendation  to  these 
gentlemen  for  their  service  to  our 
country  and  for  their  lifetime  devotion 
to  human  rights  and  dignity.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
is  Black  History  Month.  It  has  been 
set  aside  as  a  time  when  we  can  reflect 
and  learn  more  about  the  bittersweet 
saga  that  has  been  the  history  of 
blacks  in  America.  But  of  late,  we  have 
begun  to  hear  voices  of  protest  from 
members  of  the  black  community  that 
Black  History  Month  has  become  an 
anachronism,  that  we  are  perpetuat- 
ing the  separateness  of  blaclcs  by  sepa- 
rating out  their  contributions  to  histo- 
ry. That  sentiment  has  much  to  say 
for  itself;  however,  and  most  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  the  myriad  of  accomplish- 
ments, contributions  and  literature  of 
black  Americans  has  achieved  their 
just  recognition. 

History  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
blacks  were  present  at  the  founding  of 
this  country— many  as  free  men.  many 
strapped  imder  the  shackles  of  slav- 
ery. But  together  they  laid  the  foun- 
dation and  the  heritage  upon  which  26 
million  black  Americans  now  rest.  This 
foundation,  this  history  must  be  stud- 
ied or  we  as  Americans  have  lost  an 
important  part  of  the  past.  and.  there- 
fore, the  bridge  to  the  future. 

That  is  why  it  continues  to  be  appro- 
priate to  review,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  tragic  tales  of  slavery,  injus- 
tice and  discrimination  as  well  as  the 
many  success  stories  that  reflect  the 
struggles  and  concerns  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. For.  to  be  sure,  black  history  is 
our  history— the  history  of  our  Nation, 
our  people,  our  lives,  as  we  have  faced 
together  the  trials  of  time. 

The  list  of  well-known  and  unsung 
black  heroes  is  long,  but  I  want  to 
mention  two  persons  who  were  unique 
in  the  tremendous  effect  they  ulti- 
mately had  on  the  body  politic.  I 
speak  of  two  advisers  to  Presidents  of 
recent  years.  Presidents  who  them- 
selves had  an  enormous  impact  on  the 
black  community  by  nature  of  the  pro- 
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grams  and  philosophies  they  espoused. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune,  member  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  "Kitchen  Cabinet",  and 
Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,  personal  adviser 
and  legal  counsel  to  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune  was  but  one 
of  more  than  20  black  men  and  women 
who  gathered  to  advise  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt. A  renown  educator,  Bethune 
founded  the  "Black  Cabinet"  of  the 
New  Deal,  and  was  the  first  black  to 
head  a  Federal  office,  as  the  director 
of  the  Division  of  Negro  Affairs  in  the 
National  Youth  Administration.  Be- 
thune had  great  access  to  Roosevelt 
through  his  wife,  Eleanor,  and  often 
met  with  him  to  discuss  a  variety  of 
issues.  Her  later  contributions  to  the 
administration  of  Harry  Truman  and 
her  work  with  the  National  Business 
League  and  the  National  Urban 
League  spread  her  impact  throughout 
the  country. 

Hobart  Taylor.  Jr.,  a  Texan  and 
grandson  of  a  former  slave,  was  an 
early  supporter  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  worked  to  get  him  first  nominated 
as  a  Presidential  candidate,  then  as  a 
"ticket  balancer"  with  John  Kennedy. 
With  Johnson  in  the  Vice  President's 
office,  Taylor  became  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty. In  this  capacity,  and,  when  John- 
son became  President,  as  a  liaison  with 
the  plans  for  progress  program, 
Hobart  Taylor  played  an  integral  role 
in  educating  the  chiefs  of  staff  of 
more  than  300  American  corporations 
on  the  negative  effects  of  job  discrimi- 
nation. 

Taylor  was  able  to  make  many  of 
them  recognize  that  the  country  was 
losing  millions  of  dollars  in  earned 
wages  and  taxes  by  ignoring  a  vital 
sector  of  the  community— blacks  who 
had  been  shut  out  of  the  marketplace 
because  of  their  color.  His  was  the 
logic  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  ulti- 
mately, of  the  good  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  these  two 
Americans  had  its  roots  in  an  acknowl- 
edged breadth  of  experience  and  abili- 
ty to  force  actions  from  words.  Their 
continual  struggle  for  consensus  amid 
the  turmoil  of  the  times  proved  effec- 
tive, as  it  still  does  today. 

While  we  have  made  many  gains  in 
the  political  sense,  with  growing  num- 
bers of  blacks  participating  in  the 
process,  recently  we  have  seen  a  visible 
retreat  from  commitments  made  in 
housing,  health,  education,  and  em- 
ployment. 

Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  a  noted 
black  historian,  launched  "Negro  His- 
tory Week  "  in  1926  to  underscore  and 
provide  for  all  of  us  the  unique  nature 
of  the  black  contribution  to  our  coun- 
try. With  the  expansion  and  adoption 
of  Black  History  Month  throughout 
our  Nation,  February  has  become  not 
only  a  month  to  learn  new  facts  and 
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appreciate  the  old,  but  it  has  become  a 
month  in  which  to  reflect  on  our  ac- 
complishments, and  to  recommit  our 
efforts  to  the  struggle  that  continues. 
I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  tribute  to  Black  History  Month 
and  to  the  message  of  courage  and 
perseverance  it  brings  to  all  of  us.« 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  EL  SALVA- 
DOR: BEYOND  ALL  HUMAN  UN- 
DERSTANDING 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  M INNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Reagan  adminstration  continues 
its  policy  in  El  Salvador  which  sur- 
passes all  understanding,  the  Members 
of  this  body  should  look  to  the  great 
expression  of  commonsense  opposition 
to  that  policy  throughout  the  Nation. 
Confounded  by  the  seeming  absence  of 
comjnonsense  in  that  policy,  the 
American  people  appropriately  ask  the 
question  as  to  what  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration hopes  to  do  for  America, 
world  peace  and  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador by  sending  millions  of  dollars  in 
arms  to  that  tragic  coimtry. 

The  editorial  pages  of  Minnesota 
newspapers  have  contributed  to  the 
high  level  of  public  discussion  in  Min- 
nesota of  our  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor. In  the  past  year,  I  have  shared 
with  me  my  colleagues  on  several  occa- 
sions the  texts  of  newspaper  editorials. 
I  would  like  to  do  so  again  today.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  very 
carefully  the  commonsense  exhorta- 
tions of  the  following  editorials  from 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Feb.  4. 
1982] 

Supporting  Democracy 
The  campaign  to  step  up  United  SUtes  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador  is  in  high  gear. 
The  secretary  of  State  tells  a  congressional 
committee  that  the  United  SUtes  will  do 
"whatever  is  necessary"  to  keep  the  present 
Salvadoran  government  from  falling  to 
rebel  forces.  And  just  coincidentally,  dis- 
patches Inform  us  the  rebels  have  attacked 
a  town  smd  killed  "about  100"  inhabitants. 
This  is.  of  course,  "according  to  military"— 
i.e..  Salvadoran  government— "sources."  At 
the  same  time,  spokesmen  at  the  State  De- 
partment express  their  doubts  about  the  au- 
thenticity of  reports  of  a  day  or  two  earlier 
that  government  troops  had  "massacred" 
about  15  persons,  many  of  them  women  and 
children. 

Americans  do  well  to  accept  reports  of 
"massacres"  from  either  side  with  more 
than  a  grain  or  two  of  salt.  The  Salvadoran 
civil  war.  it  should  be  emphasized,  is  being 
fought  with  propaganda  almost  as  much  as 
with  bullets.  But  In  the  case  of  the  latest 
report,  of  rebels  killing  villagers,  the  story 
seems  loo  conveniently  linked  with  Secre- 
tary Haig's  insistence  on  defending  what  he 
calls     "democracy"     in     Central     America. 
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American  reporters  who  have  spent  time 
with  the  rebels  give  a  picture  of  their  oper- 
ations which  lends  support  to  such  an  inter- 
pretation. 

There  is  deep  irony  in  Mr.  Haig's  sudden 
concern  for  democracy.  Where  is  his  con- 
cern for  democracy  in  Guatemala,  where  a 
brutally  repressive  right-wing  government  is 
busy  making  its  critics  "disappear"  by  the 
scores  every  day.  And  where,  historically, 
has  American  interest  been  all  these  years 
while  dictators  like  the  Somozas  in  Nicara- 
gua (where  a  leftist  govenunent  is  now  caus- 
ing Mr.  Haig  to  agonize  over  a  loss  of  civil 
rights)  kept  the  peasantry  in  subjugation 
and  a  privileged  oligarchy  in  power  and 
luxury? 

The  Salvadoran  rebels  attacked  a  govern- 
ment airfield  a  few  days  ago  and  destroyed  a 
flock  of  equipment,  Including  helicopter 
gunshlps.  Washington  proposes  not  only  to 
replace  this  materiel  but  to  augment  it  con- 
siderably—spending perhaps  $300  million 
within  a  year  or  two.  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  distinct  possiblity— nay,  probability— 
that  the  rebels,  who  appear  daily  to  be  gain- 
ing strength  among  the  peasants,  will  de- 
stroy the  new  equipment,  too.  Will  this 
bring  requests  to  spend  $500  million,  or  $1 
billion— or  to  send  American  combat  troops? 

Congressional  opponents  of  more  aid  for 
the  Junta  in  El  Salvador  fear  the  results  of 
increased  United  States  involvement:  some 
are  afraid  there  is  another  Vietnamese-type 
military  quagmire  in  the  offing.  Their  fears 
have  some  Justification. 

At  the  very  least,  opponents  of  the  admin- 
istration policy  are  Justified  in  skepticism 
about  administration  testimony  in  support 
of  funneling  more  arms  to  the  junta.  One 
administration  witness  painted  a  doleful  pic- 
ture of  a  Central  America  gone  over  to  the 
Communists.  The  sea  lanes  carrying  oil 
from  Venezuela  to  the  United  States,  he 
said,  could  be  endangered.  By  what?  The 
Nicaraguan  navy? 

Progress  in  El  Salvador 

There  is  an  American  law  requiring  the 
president  to  certify  to  Congress  that  El  Sal- 
vador is  making  "progress"  in  civil  rights, 
land  reform  and  the  like  before  the  United 
States  can  send  that  country  any  more  mili- 
tary aid. 

So  the  president  duly  certifies  the 
progress  and,  almost  as  if  to  mock  him.  Sal- 
vadoran troops  shoot  down  another  20  or 
more  civilians,  many  of  them  women  and 
children,  in  a  raid  on  "subversives." 

The  certification  process  Is  a  charade— but 
the  law  virtually  begs  for  a  charade.  It  is  a 
piece  of  statutory  hypocrisy  intended  to  jus- 
tify a  course  of  action  in  which  the  United 
States  is  trapped  by  its  sins  of  the  past. 

Had  the  United  States,  in  the  last  half 
century,  devoted  as  much  attention— and 
money— to  El  Salvador  (and  other  countries 
in  Central  America)  as  it  now  finds  itself 
compelled  to  pay,  there  probably  would  be 
no  need  to  worry  about  Conmiunlst  Infiltra- 
tion in  the  region.  (If  the  interocean  canal 
had  t>een  built  across  Nicaragua,  would 
American  attention  have  been  of  a  more 
beneficial  nature?  Had  the  United  States, 
instead  of  supporting  brutal  oligarchies, 
used  its  Influence  and  prestige  to  push  the 
regimes  of  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala and  Nicaragua  Into  the  political,  social 
and  economic  reforms  demanded  by  simple 
Justice,  terror  and  counterterror  would  not 
now  be  ravaging  these  countries. 

Now,  however,  the  United  States  is 
caught,  sucked  into  a  fight  in  which  the 
odds  are  against  it.  a  fight  which  bears  a 
frightening  resemblance  to  the  tragedy  we 
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let  ourselves  in  for  in  Vietnam.  The  forces 
of  insurrection  are  well  on  their  way,  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communists,  to  be  sure,  but 
inexorably  propelled  by  the  injustices  of 
ruthless  regimes  whieh  never  had.  and  do 
not  now  have,  any  respect  for  those  human 
rights  and  dignities  which  the  American  law 
is  supposed  to  measure. 

We  should  have  exported  another  kind  of 
help  years  ago;  now  we  can  only  send  guns 
and  ammunition,  helicopters  and  military 
"advisers  '  in  what  is  probably  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  stem  a  movement  whose  time  has 
come.         I 

[Prom  the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  Feb.  3, 
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End  the  Insanity 

The  United  States  should  take  no  further 
part  in  the  murderous  insanity  gripping  El 
Salvador. 

The  Reagan  administration  announced 
Monday  that  it  will  send  another  $55  mil- 
lion in  military  aid  to  the  right-wing  mili- 
tary junta  which  rules  El  Salvador.  And  a 
top  State  Department  official  said  the 
White  House  would  ask  Congress  to  approve 
an  additional  $100  million  for  arms  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  bolster  the  regime 
against  a  leftist  civil  war.  These  mammoth 
sums  for  military  firepower  would  be  added 
to  the  nearly  $200  million  which  our  nation 
has  sent  to  El  Salvador  in  the  past  year. 

This  kind  of  foreign  aid  is  pure  insanity. 
The  American  people  should  scream  in  pro- 
test: scream.  "No  more!" 

There  is  far  too  much  evidence  indicating 
the  ruling  junta  for  brutal,  murderous  retri- 
bution against  its  own  citizens  who  might 
not  agree  with  government  policy.  Just  this 
past  weekend  at  least  20  Salvadorans,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  were  killed  by 
government  troops  in  a  neighborhood  of 
San  Salvador.  And  the  government  has  a 
human  rights  violation  record  that  might  do 
Ghengis  Khan  proud. 

We  realize  the  civil  revolution  against  the 
government  is  being  influenced  by.  being 
fueled  by  communist  elements  in  Latin 
America.  And  we  do  indeed  find  that  influ- 
ence objectionable.  But  we  also  l)elieve  the 
insurrectioti  in  El  Salvador  would  have  died, 
or  been  killed,  long  ago  if  it  did  not  generate 
wide  popular  support  or  at  least  wide  popu- 
lar acceptance. 

Our  government  is  wrong  in  attempting  to 
stabilize  and  further  entrench  this  intransi- 
gent and  oppressive  regime.  We  are  helping 
that  regime  waste  countless  human  lives 
while  wasting  millions  of  our  tax  dollars. 
The  administration's  efforts  also  portray 
our  nation  as  a  supporter  of  human  oppres- 
sion. 

We  should  immediately  stop  all  aid  to  the 
government  of  El  Salvador.  We  should  re- 
nounce any  role  in  the  madness  and  blood- 
letting now  being  practiced  there.» 


February  22,  1982 

In  honoring  men  of  today  for  great 
achievements.  Melvin  Young  has 
reached  the  greatest  achievement  of 
all,  that  of  being  a  loving  husband, 
father,  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father. He  was  married  on  January  4. 
1923,  to  Margaret  Degnan  at  St.  Rose's 
Church  on  Goodfellow  Boulevard  in 
St.  Louis.  They  celebrated  their  59th 
wedding  anniversary  1  month  ago.  He 
is  the  father  of  nine  children,  of  which 
I  am  the  oldest.  The  others  are  Melvin 
Jr.,  Joseph,  Mrs.  Peggy  Griffin.  Rich- 
ard. John,  Mrs.  Alice  Mertz,  Vincent, 
and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Newell.  He  also  has 
44  grandchildren  and  13  great  grand- 
children. 

He  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  St. 
Louis  area  and  has  devoted  much  of 
his  life  in  service  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  his  church,  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  community,  and  to  his 
fellow  man.  Throughout  his  lifetime, 
he  has  been  a  great  benefactor  to 
people  who  were  in  need. 

Currently,  he  is  a  retired  member  of 
Pipefitters  Local  562.  One  of  his 
proudest  moments  came  in  1965  when 
he  was  honored  by  Missouri  Gov. 
Warren  E.  Heames  with  an  appoint- 
ment as  Honorary  Colonel  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's staff.  He  served  in  this  capac- 
ity for  8  years. 

On  February  23,  he  will  be  celebrat- 
ing his  80th  birthday  with  his  family 
and  friends  in  St.  Louis  County. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  son  of  Melvin 
Young.  He  has  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  me  and  to  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  well  as  to  his  grandchildren  and  his 
great  grandchildren.  I  hope  that  you 
will  join  me  in  wishing  him  a  happy 
birthday.9 


BIRTHDAY  RECOGNITION  OF 
MELVIN  A.  YOUNG.  SR. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to  rise 
to  honor  my  father,  Melvin  A.  Young, 
Sr.,  who  will  celebrate  his  80th  birth- 
day on  February  23,  1982. 


February  22,  1982 


END  SOUGHT  TO  EXPORT  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SOVIETS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  "fi- 
nally determined  to  close  the  bam 
door  before  all  the  horses  are  gone, 
the  Reagan  administration  is  now 
moving  on  msuiy  fronts  to  protect  re- 
maining U.S.  secret  techniques  and 
skills."  This  is  how  Mr.  Cord  Meyer,  a 
keen  political  observer,  especially  of 
intelligence-related  matters,  described 
the  better-late-than-never  response  of 
the  U.S.  Govenunent  to  stem  the  flow 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  American  high 
technology— "bought,  borrowed,  and 
stolen."  The  details  of  the  administra- 
tion's concerns  and  its  contemplated 
actions  are  worth  reading.  I  reprint 
Mr.  Meyer's  column  which  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1982. 
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End  Sought  To  Export  of  Technology  to 
Soviets 

Washington.— The  normally  soft-spoken 
and  cautious  Adm.  Bobby  Inman.  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  CIA.  jolted  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  He  warned  starkly  that 
there  would  be  a  "tidal  wave"  of  public  out- 
rage when  upcoming  congressional  hearings 
reveal  how  the  Soviets  have  bought,  bor- 
rowed and  stolen  American  high  technology 
to  establish  their  military  advantage. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
confessed  this  week  that  "our  bureaucracy 
was  asleep"  while  the  Russians  legally  and 
illegally  acquired  the  American  technical  se- 
crets needed  to  build  their  own  electronics 
industry  for  advanced  weapons  production. 

Finally  determined  to  close  the  barn  door 
before  all  the  horses  are  gone,  the  Reagan 
administration  is  now  moving  on  many 
fronts  to  protect  remaining  U.S.  secret  tech- 
niques and  skills.  Building  on  the  moral  re- 
vulsion against  the  Soviet-directed  crack- 
down in  Poland.  Reagan  officials  have  selec- 
tively imposed  sanctions  on  Russia  that  are 
designed  to  cut  back  sharply  on  future 
Soviet  exploitation  of  American  technology. 

Not  generally  understood  is  the  fact  that 
the  repression  in  Poland  has  acted  as  a  cata- 
lyst within  the  Reagan  administration.  It 
has  forced  a  clearcut  decision  not  to  sell 
American  oil  and  gas  technology  to  the  So- 
viets to  help  them  build  the  Yamal  gas  pipe- 
line from  Siberia  to  Western  Europe. 

By  canceling  the  projxised  sale  to  Russia 
by  Caterpillar  Tractor  of  heavy  pipelaying 
equipment  and  by  General  Electric  of  com- 
pressor components.  President  Reagan  has 
deliberately  thrown  a  giant  monkey  wrench 
into  Western  European  plans  to  lend  the 
Soviets  $15  billion  in  return  for  access  to  Si- 
berian gas.  In  the  opinion  of  the  experts, 
this  decision  to  withhold  the  sptecialized 
equipment  and  engineering  skills  developed 
for  use  on  Alaska's  frozen  tundra  will  cause 
prolonged  delay  in  the  Siberian  project. 

Moreover.  Reagan  officials  have  shown 
they  mean  business  by  warning  our  Europe- 
an allies  to  abide  by  their  commitment  in 
the  NATO  declaration  "not  to  undermine 
the  effect  of  each  other's  measures."  By  em- 
bargoing the  sale  of  American  oil  and  gas 
technology  to  the  Russians  and  requesting 
the  NATO  allies  and  Japan  not  to  substitute 
their  equipment.  Reagan  is  in  effect  signal- 
ing his  determination  to  delay  the  pipeline 
even  if  it  risks  a  major  confrontation  with 
West  Germany,  which  has  been  counting  on 
the  pipeline  not  only  for  gas  but  for  con- 
struction jobs  and  profits. 

Under  the  Nixonian  theory  of  detente, 
which  Henry  Kissinger  used  to  articulate 
and  in  which  Helmut  Schmidt  still  appar- 
ently believes.  Western  trade  and  credits  to 
Russia  would  entangle  the  Soviets  in  a  web 
of  mutual  dependency  and  would  lead  to  a 
gradual  relaxation  of  tensions.  As  a  Reagan 
official  remarked,  "The  only  people  who  got 
entangled  was  us,"  and  the  Polish  events  are 
seen  as  proof  that  the  Soviets  will  not  toler- 
ate even  modest  reform.  Repression  in 
Poland  destroyed  not  only  Solidarity  but 
also  the  rationale  for  the  economics  of  de- 
tente. 

In  the  shadow  of  Poland  and  Afghanistan, 
it  seems  suicidal  folly  for  Western  Europe  to 
lend  additional  billions  to  the  Soviets  at  low 
interest  rates  to  buUd  a  Russian-owned  pipe- 
line that  will  make  Europeans  heavily  de- 
pendent on  Soviet  goodwill  for  the  price  and 
quantity  of  their  essential  energy  supplies. 
But  even  more  disturbing  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration than  the  danger  of  blackmail  is 
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the  pipeline's  potential  for  vast  Soviet  earn- 
ings of  hard  currency  derived  from  the  sale 
of  natural  gas  in  Europe. 

Instead  of  being  forced  in  the  mid  1980s  to 
reallocate  resources  from  their  bloated  mili- 
tary sector  to  civilian  needs,  the  Soviets,  if 
the  pipelines  goes  through,  will  t>e  able  to 
bid  high  in  Western  Europe  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced military  technology.  With  Europe- 
ans dependent  on  a  wide  array  of  contracts 
and  jobs  connected  with  the  pipeline,  the 
Soviets  will  have  the  financial  leverage  to 
break  any  controls  the  Americans  may  have 
negotiated  on  the  transfer  of  sensitive  tech- 
nology. 

Secretary  Weinberger  speaks  hopefully  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  at  the  forthcom- 
ing meeting  in  Paris  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee,  the  voluntary  body  of  NATO 
countries  and  Japan  that  was  set  up  in  1949 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  high  technology  to 
Russia.  There  are  in  fact  specific  American 
plans  to  broaden  the  list  of  technologies 
prohibited  for  sale  to  Russia  and  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  procedures  against 
cheating  and  evasion.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  JEANNETTE 
JAYHAWKS 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to 
extend  official  recognition  to  the  1981 
Jeannette  High  School  Football  Team 
of  Jeannette,  Pa.,  for  their  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  becoming  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Interscholastic 
Athletic  League  Class  "AA"  Champi- 
ons. 

Their  accomplishment  is  not  only 
the  result  of  their  excellent  athletic 
ability  and  proficiency,  but  is  also  re- 
flective of  first-class  coaching,  dedicat- 
ed school  interest  and  a  community 
justly  proud  and  supportive  of  its 
young  people. 

Individual  recognition  is  given  to 
each  of  the  following  who  contributed 
to  the  team  effort: 

Members  of  the  varsity  squad  are 
Mark  Bibb.  Joe  Birk,  Charlie  Cook, 
Mike  Cycak,  Mario  DelGross,  Jim  Gra- 
ziano.  Larry  Hall.  Roy  Hall,  Elmer 
Kramer.  Prank  Lago,  Al  Murtaza,  Tom 
Powell.  Joe  Purpura.  Mike  Samelli. 
Ralph  Scurci,  Bob  Wise.  Joe  Yorio. 
Vlnce  Youngbauer,  Tony  Berry.  Mike 
Blansett,  Bob  Cycak,  John  Demarchis. 
Dan  Edwards,  Tony  Gummo,  Dave 
Hajas,  Ed  Homchak,  Rob  Lapina, 
Clyde  Parry,  Prank  Pltzer,  Lance  Till- 
man, Victor  Waite,  Chuck  Blansett, 
Scott  Boyles,  Mark  Brasco.  Maurice 
Chamberlain,  Tony  Curtis.  Rich  Dop- 
kosky.  Randy  Gelder,  Vince  Gia- 
quinto.  Kirk  Lago,  Joe  Loughner,  Rich 
Miller,  Bob  Ohler,  Al  Rivardo.  Mike 
Whatule.  Dante  Wiley.  Managers: 
Ralph  Caldin.  Dan  Cooper,  Ed  Pawlik. 
Cris  Shank,  and  Marty  Singer. 

Head  coach  of  the  championship 
team  is  Joseph  G.  Mucci.  and  his  as- 
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sistants  are  Paul  Noonan,  Art  Tra- 
gesser.  Robert  Murphy,  John  Danton, 
William  Stutz.  and  John  Troglio. 

Cheerleader  sponsor  is  Kathleen 
Hartz.  Cheerleaders:  Sharon  Deluzio. 
Saundra  Yuhas.  Terri  Stevenson. 
Denise  Emelo.  Stacy  Dreakford.  Lori 
Slater.  Amy  DePalma.  Judy  Jories. 
Pam  Terpko.  Dena  DeBridge.  Ga- 
brielle  Baldasseroni,  and  Susie 
Weightman. 

My  congratulations  to  Principal  Wil- 
liam K.  Burgun  and  his  assistant. 
Donald  A.  Teti.  of  Jeannette  High 
School.  I  share  their  pride  in  these 
outstanding  young  people  who  have 
exhibited  the  finest  qualities  of  sports- 
manship.* 


WE  SHALL  NOT  LOOK  UPON  HIS 
UKE  AGAIN 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  celebrating  today  the  250th 
birthday  of  our  first  President.  George 
Washington.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
see  several  recent  articles  that  remind 
us  not  only  of  Washington  the  historic 
figure,  but  of  George  Washington  the 
man. 

I  had  planned  this  morning  to  make 
a  long  statement  on  the  importance  of 
Washington  to  our  history  and  to 
todays  United  States.  However,  an  ar- 
ticle by  Henry  Fairlie  sums  up  Wash- 
ington's impact  on  us  much  better 
than  I  could  have.  He  also  stresses  the 
importance  of  remembering  that 
George  Washington  was  a  man,  and 
not  a  marble  statute  that  walked 
through  our  history. 

Washington  stands  as  a  reminder  to 
us  of  how  an  ijidividual  who  believes 
in  the  public  good  can  make  a  true  dif- 
ference in  history.  His  greatness  was 
not  just  due  to  his  activities,  but  also 
to  the  fact  of  his  humanity. 

Don't  Knock  George  Washington:  As  Abi- 
gail Said,  'We  Shall  Not  Look  Upon  His 
Like  Again" 

(By  Henry  Fairlie) 

If  asked  whom  I  think  was  the  greatest 
man  who  ever  lived— meaning  a  man  who  by 
a  combination  of  his  own  character,  intelli- 
gence, force  of  will  and  abilities  affected 
great  affairs  to  the  benefit  of  mankind— I 
would  with  little  hesitation  say  that  it  was 
George  Washington.  Moreover,  one  means 
by  such  greatness  that  no  other  man  of 
whom  one  can  think  could  in  his  position 
have  done  so  well. 

One  of  the  sillier  judgments  of  Washing- 
ton is  that  offered  by  a  historian  of  deserv- 
edly slender  reputation.  Among  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  he  wrote  portentously.  "Wash- 
ington is  not  important,  except  as  a 
symbol":  he  was  "one  of  those  men  whose 
great  place  in  history  is  fortuitous."  Stupid 
as  this  judgment  is.  it  nonetheless  clings  at 
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the  back  of  people's  minds,  as  if  Washing- 
ton was  Just  an  accident. 

The  truth  is  rather  in  the  judgment  of 
one  of  the  best  of  his  biographers,  James 
Thomas  Flexner,  who  calls  Washington, 
with  no  embarrassment,  "the  gentlest  of 
history's  great  captains,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  human  race."  Or  we  may  echo  the 
tribute  of  Abigail  Adams,  who  wrote  to  her 
son  John  Quincy  after  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress: "Take  his  character  together,  and  we 
shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. " 

Let  us  consider  this  man  of  hot  and  even 
violent  temper  who,  nevertheless,  by  what 
has  rightly  been  called  a  prodigious  and 
almost  unique  exercise  of  character,  devel- 
oped in  himself,  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, such  inexhaustible  reserves  of  calm 
Judgment  and  unflinching  steadiness  in 
action.  No  one  can  read  of  his  life  without 
realizing  that  here  was  a  man  who  forged 
his  character  to  meet  his  country's  needs. 

When  Tom  Paine  visited  the  Continental 
Army  in  1777,  he  said  of  Washington: 
"There  is  a  natural  firmness  in  some  minds 
which  cannot  be  unlocked  by  trifles,  but 
which,  when  unlocked,  discoveres  a  cabinet 
of  fortitude. "  But  the  firmness  was  not  only 
natural.  When  one  considers  his  early  hot- 
headed conduct  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  one  understands  how  resolutely  over 
the  years  he  wrought  that  "cabinet  of  forti- 
tude" in  himself. 

At  moments  of  great  disturbance,  he 
would  retreat  into  silence.  On  being  told  in 
August  1775  that  there  was  only  enough 
powder  for  less  than  nine  rounds  a  man, 
"for  half  an  hour,  he  did  not  utter  a  word. " 
Five  years  later,  when  his  army  was  unpaid 
and  starving,  one  of  his  generals  wrote. 
"The  great  man  is  confounded  at  this  situa- 
tion, but  appears  to  be  reserved  and  silent." 
In  those  silences  the  indomitable  will  was 
forged. 

Such  fortitude  is  not  made  without  a 
truth.  All  of  Washington's  early  life  was  a 
preparation  for  his  country's  hour  of  need 
and  his  own  destiny.  He  never  went  or 
wished  to  go  to  Europe.  He  only  once  briefly 
left  continental  America  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies.  Prom  his  earliest  days  as  a  stripling 
surveying  the  frontier,  his  eyes  were  always 
turned  west  to  the  huge  land  that  beckoned 
with  such  promise. 

Henrietta  Liston,  th  wife  of  the  British 
minister  to  the  United  States  after  1796. 
said  of  him:  "His  first  and  last  love  appeared 
to  be  farming."  She  was  not  wrong.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  character  can  be  read  in 
the  stones  of  Mount  Vernon  "as  paleontolo- 
gists deduce  a  dinosaur  from  inanimate 
bones."  One  need  only  go  there  to  put  in 
place  the  fripperies  and  gimmicks  of  Monti- 
cello. 

Monticello  is  foreign.  Mount  Vernon  is 
American.  The  first  time  that  an  American 
walked  me  into  its  grounds  17  years  ago,  I 
took  one  look  at  the  house  and  then  the 
land  that  stretches  so  green  and  far  in  front 
of  it  and  said:  "Now  I  know  what  you  Ameri- 
cans were  fighting  for— you  wanted  this!" 
Most  of  Washington's  life  was  an  unending 
sacrifice  of  the  familiar  pleasures  he  found 
at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  farmer's  love  of  the  land  merged  into 
an  attraction  to  nature  which  '"amounted  to 
love."  Not  only  did  he  become  a  devotee  of 
landscape  painting,  but  the  only  paintings 
other  than  portraits  which  he  bought  were 
American  views.  Washington  did  not  find 
his  image  of  America  in  abstract  principles 
or  political  tracts.  He  left  those  to  others. 
His  sense  of  America  sprang  from  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet,  and  burned  in  the 
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blue-gray  eyes  that  gazed  so  long  and  so  lov- 
ingly on  the  waiting  land. 

He  had  a  passion  for  acreage.  As  soon  as 
the  British  had  cleared  the  French  out  to 
the  north/ he  said  that  a  gentleman  would 
be  out  of  his  mind  if  he  did  not  scavenge  for 
land.  When  he  prepared  his  last  will,  he 
made  a  list  of  his  evaluated  landholdings, 
and  came  to  the  total  of  $488,137,  several 
millions  in  today's  currency.  But  in  his  pas- 
sion for  acreage  was  also  a  vision  of  a  coun- 
try yet  to  be  made. 

What  was  common  to  his  leadership  as  a 
general  and  his  statesmanship  as  a  presi- 
dent was  this  sense  of  a  continent  that 
could  and  must  be  forged  into  a  nation. 
From  the  moment  that  he  took  command, 
he  wanted  an  army  that  represented  more 
than  one  region,  that  was  indeed  a  Conti- 
nental Army.  He  threatened  with  punish- 
ment "any  officers  or  soldiers  so  lost  to 
virtue  and  a  love  of  their  country"  as  to 
engage  in  regional  quarrels. 

The  principle  that  he  pursued  as  presi- 
dent was  already  laid  down  by  him  as  a  gen- 
eral in  1780:  "Unless  the  states  will  content 
themselves  with  a  full  and  well-chosen  rep- 
resentation in  Congress,  and  vest  that  body 
with  absolute  powers  in  all  matters  relative 
to  the  great  purposes  of  war  and  of  general 
concern  ...  we  are  attempting  an  impossi- 
bility and  very  soon  shall  become  (if  it  is  not 
already  the  case)  a  many-headed  monster,  a 
heterogeneous  mass,  that  never  will  steer  to 
the  same  point. "  He  would  today  have  ques- 
tioned the  ""new  federalism." 

As  the  army  was  disbanded  in  1783.  he 
wrote  that  he  intended  "taking  a  more  con- 
templative and  extensive  view  of  the  vast 
inland  navigation  of  these  United 
States.  ...  I  shall  not  rest  contented  till  I 
have  explored  the  Western  country  and  tra- 
versed those  lines  (or  a  great  part  of  them) 
which  have  given  bounds  to  a  New  Empire." 
Of  all  the  Founding  Fathers  he  was  by  far 
the  most  American.  His  country  was  the 
caked  mud  on  his  boots. 

It  is  said  that  he  saved  his  country  twice, 
as  general  and  then  as  president,  and  of 
course  there  is  much  truth  in  that  salute. 
Yet  it  must  not  make  us  overlook  the  con- 
sistency of  the  vision  that  directed  him  in 
both  roles.  In  his  sense  of  the  continent  was 
the  truth  that  forged  the  will,  and  nour- 
ished the  reserves  of  c&lm  and  steadiness. 
He  was  not  made  great  by  the  time  in  which 
he  acted:  he  made  himself  great  enough  to 
meet  the  time. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  catalogue  either 
the  scores  of  times  when  one  simply  does 
not  believe  that  any  other  general,  not  even 
Napoleon  himself,  could  have  so  Inspired 
and  brilliantly  led  such  a  ragamuffin  army 
of  ill-paid  and  ill-shod  and  ill-tempered 
troops:  or  the  equal  number  of  times  when 
as  president  he  guided  the  new  country 
through  the  treswiherous  shoals  of  personal 
ambitions  and  partisan  bitterness. 

Any  man  who  could  hold  the  ship  of  state 
on  course  when  he  was  surrounded  by  men 
such  as  Jefferson  and  Adams  and  Hamil- 
ton—to mention  only  the  most  prominent, 
and  by  no  means  the  most  awkward— indeed 
earns  him  the  title  of  a  consummate  states- 
man and  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Noth- 
ing is  more  painful  to  read  in  his  whole  life 
than  his  unwilling  arrival  at  the  conclusion, 
at  the  time  of  Jays  Treaty,  that  no  other 
than  a  friend  and  a  Virginian  in  the  person 
of  Edmund  Randolph  had  betrayed  him. 
Yet  he  did  not  shirk  the  truth. 

When  one  considers  only  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  the  presidency  as  he  first  made  it  in 
two  difficult  terms,  one  finds  so  much  with 
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which  he  hud  first  to  experiment  and 
almost  always  did  so  with  a  sure  hand.  From 
his  conduct  of  his  cabinet  to  the  use  of  the 
presidential  veto,  and  in  scores  of  other 
ways,  he  made  the  presidency,  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  I8th  century,  a  strong  (but  not 
autocratic)  and  modern  institution. 

Painting  him.  Gilbert  Stuart  wrote:  "All 
his  features  were  Indicative  of  the  strongest 
passions,  yet,  like  Socrates,  his  judgment 
and  self-command  made  him  appear  of  a  dif- 
ferent cast  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Had  he  been  born  In  the  forests  ...  he 
would  have  been  the  fiercest  man  among 
the  savage  tribes."  From  youth  to  maturity, 
through  as  hard  a  life  as  any  man  has 
chosen  for  the  good  of  others,  the  picture  is 
the  same. 

In  1780.  the  French  officer  and  courtier, 
Count  Axel  de  Fersen.  on  meeting  Washing- 
ton, said:  "He  looks  the  hero. "  So  indeed  he 
does— the  more  so,  the  more  we  know  of 
him— even  reading  now  his  own  eloquent, 
vehement,  but  always  measured  words.  For 
a  man  who  had  little  schooling,  he  had  a 
commanding  speech  that  astonishes.  Yet 
the  final  tribute  is  that,  hero  as  he  was.  we 
think  of  him  first  as  only  human.  A  man 
like  us— a  hero. 

That  is  why  he  is  greater  than  Alexander 
or  Caesar  or  Napoleon;  It  is  also  why  no 
plays  are  written  about  him.* 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
National  PYiture  Farmers  of  America 
Week.  FPA  is  a  national  student  orga- 
nization, designed  to  enhance  the  edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls  ages  14-21  pre- 
paring for  careers  in  vocational  agri- 
culture. Organized  in  1928,  FFA  now 
has  almost  500,000  members  in  8,233 
chapters  across  the  United  States,  and 
membership  continues  to  grow. 

This  year,  the  theme  for  the  week  is 
Vocational  Agriculture— Growing  for 
America.  Certainly  farming  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  important  indus- 
tries. Today,  farmers  know  that  all 
Americans  depend  on  their  judgment. 
The  Future  Farmers  of  America  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  personal  ef- 
forts to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have 
helped  build  our  country. 

These  students  who  wear  the  blue 
jacket  with  the  gold  insignia  are  some 
of  America's  finest.  FFA'ers  grow  indi- 
vidually by  learning  how  to  speak  in 
public,  participating  in  educational 
projects,  and  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems. Vocational  agriculture  students 
learn  about  everything  from  beekeep- 
ing to  farm  management  computer 
programs.  With  a  minimum  of  supervi- 
sion, FFA  members  work  to  make 
their  community  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  These  young  men  and 
women  are  developing  valuable  skills 
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which  they  will  be  able  to  use  in  any 
career. 

Farming  has  become  increasingly 
more  complex  during  the  last  century. 
A  farmer  must  be  a  combination  busi- 
nessman, economist,  mechanic,  chem- 
ist, and  meteorologist.  The  Future 
Farmers  of  America  face  a  large  re- 
sponsibility, because  the  next  genera- 
tions will  rely  on  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  made  today.  I  am  thankful 
that  these  young  people  are  not  afraid 
to  accept  this  challenge,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  each  and 
every  one  of  these  outstanding  young 
men  and  women.* 


LEGISLATIVE  VETO 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Congress  should  have 
authority  to  block  certain  Executive 
actions  by  simple  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tions is  very  much  in  the  news  lately. 
This  week,  the  Supreme  Court  hears 
oral  arguments  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  legislative  veto  in  the  immi- 
gration law  in  the  case  of  Chadha 
against  INS.  A  month  ago,  a  three- 
judge  panel  for  the  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals here  held  the  legislative  veto  un- 
constitutional in  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act.  and  implied  that  all  legisla- 
tive veto  provisions  not  requiring  Pres- 
idential involvement  were  unconstitu- 
tional. This  session,  the  House  and 
Senate  *ill  be  considering  regulatory 
reform  legislation  which  will  include 
consideration  of  amendments  to 
permit  one  or  both  Houses  to  disap- 
prove proposed  regulations.  One  such 
proposal,  H.R.  1776,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levi- 
TAS),  now  has  250  House  cosponsors. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Levitas  bill 
and  the  author  of  a  proposed  compro- 
mise, H.R.  4838,  "The  Regulatory  Con- 
trol Act  of  1981,"  I  remain  strongly 
convinced  that  a  generic  legislative 
veto  provision  for  regulations  is  both 
desirable  and  constitutional.  I  am  es- 
pecially persuaded  by  the  reasoning  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  legislative 
veto  in  the  Federal  Salary  Act  in  the 
case  of  Atkins  v.  the  United  States. 
That  court  held  the  veto  was  constitu- 
tional because  it  was  within  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  clause  authority  and 
that  vetoes  did  not  violate  the  presen- 
tation clause  of  the  Constitution  be- 
cause they  neither  made  new  law  nor 
amended  existing  law:  they  preserve 
the  status  quo.  This  same  argument 
was  advanced  in  a  Rules  subcommittee 
print  issued  by  Chairman  Moakley  in 
the  last  Congress,  even  though  Chair- 
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man    Moakley    opposes    such    vetoes 
from  a  practical  standpoint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sunday,  February 
21.  Washington  Post  carried  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  legislative  veto  by 
Dr.  Louis  Fisher,  a  senior  specialist  in 
American  government  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  preeminent  scholar 
and  author  on  Presidential-congres- 
sional relations.  Dr.  Fisher  approaches 
the  prospect  that  such  vetoes  may  be 
declared  unconstitutional  from  the 
perspective  of  how  this  may  alter  rela- 
tions between  the  branches.  Contrary 
to  conventional  thinking  that  the  veto 
gives  Congress  too  much  power  and 
that  its  elimination  would  help  restore 
the  balance  between  the  branches.  Dr. 
Fisher  argues  quite  convincingly  that 
Congress  may  tighten  the  screws  on 
the  Executive  in  more  cumbersome 
and  inhibiting  ways  if  it  is  stripped  of 
the  veto  authority. 

There  are  now  some  272  legislative 
veto  provisions  in  193  statutes.  Most  of 
these  have  been  worked  out  as  a 
matter  of  comity  between  the 
branches  in  order  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  and  flexibility  of 
action  which  Congress  might  not  oth- 
erwise grant  without  the  veto  author- 
ity. This  authority  not  only  covers  cer- 
tain regulations,  but  such  major  mat- 
ters as  foreign  arms  sales,  the  war 
powers  act,  and  Presidential  impound- 
ment authority. 

Mr.   Speaker,   at  this  point   in   the 
Record,  I  include  Dr.  Fisher's  article 
and  commend  it  to  the  reading  of  my 
colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21.  19821 

Congress  Can't  Lose  on  Its  Veto  Power 
(By  Louis  Fisher) 

We  are  witnessing  an  ironic  turn  in  the 
historic  struggle  between  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress:  a  court  decision  which 
seemingly  promises  much  greater  power  for 
the  executive  but  which,  if  upheld,  would 
likely  lead  to  the  opposite  effect. 

The  Jan.  29  ruling,  by  a  three-judge  panel 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here,  gave  a 
rude  Jolt  to  the  "legislative  veto."  a  device 
Congress  has  relied  on  for  at  least  a  half 
century  to  control  executive  actions. 

Specifically,  the  panel  struck  down  a  one- 
house  veto  used  to  disapprove  a  gas-pricing 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  (FERC).  But  its  language 
was  so  broad  as  to  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  legislative  vetoes  in  hundreds  of 
other  laws  governing  arms  sales,  immigra- 
tion, war  powers,  impoundment,  endless 
agency  regulations  and  much  else. 

The  D.C.  panel  recognized  that  its  find- 
ing—that {Ql  legislative  acts  constitutionally 
require  "presentation  to  the  president  and 
passage  by  both  houses  of  Congress"- ""may 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  operation 
of  the  national  government."  But  it  may 
have  misunderstood  those  effects. 

Many  assume  the  ruling  t>ortends  a  gain 
for  the  executive  branch,  a  victory  for  or- 
derly government,  a  blow  to  congressional 
interference.  Think  again.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  upholds  the  overly  broad  opinion,  the 
net  result  will  more  likely  be  less  power  for 
executive  officials,  a  more  convoluted  legis- 
lative process,  and  continued  congressional 
involvement  in  administrative  decisions. 
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Bizarre  consequences?  Not  if  you  under- 
stand why  the  legislative  veto  was  originally 
adopted.  Presidents  accepted  (indeed,  often 
invited)  legislative  vetoes  because  they  pro- 
vided a  way  to  get  more  power.  The  bargain 
was  clearly  understood  by  both  branches. 
The  president  essentially  told  Congress: 
""Give  me  more  authority  than  you  normally 
would,  and  I'll  give  you  a  chance  to  veto  my 
initiatives. "  If  presidents  disliked  the  legis- 
lative veto.  Congress  would  withhold  au- 
thority. 

Courts  are  familiar  with  this  quid  pro  quo. 
In  1977  the  Fourth  Circuit  dismissed  a  suit 
by  a  federal  employe  who  protested  that  the 
Senate  acted  unconstitutionally  when  it  dis- 
approved a  pay  raise  recommended  by  the 
president.  But  the  legislative  history  con- 
vinced the  court  that  Congress  delegated 
the  salary  authority  only  on  condition  that 
it  could,  by  a  one-house  veto,  disapprove 
presidential  recommendations.  The  author- 
ity and  the  condition  were  inseparable. 

The  FERC  case  was  different.  Here  the 
court  decided  that  the  grant  of  rulemaking 
authority  was  not  tied  explicitly  to  the  one- 
house  veto.  But  that  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule. 

The  record  shows,  for  example,  that  the 
president  could  not  tell  Congress:  "Thanks 
very  much  for  the  authority  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch,  but  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  recognizing  your  right  to  veto  my 
plans."  Executive  reorganization  power  and 
the  legislative  veto  could  not  be  severed. 

Other  examples  abound.  Under  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  the  presi- 
dent may  defer  SE>ending  unless  one  house 
of  Congress  disapproves.  The  president  Is 
not  at  liberty  to  take  the  authority  and 
ignore  the  condition.  If  the  legislative  veto 
is  unconstitutional,  the  president  will  forfeit 
the  statutory  authority  to  defer  spending. 

He  might  claim  other  authorities  (statuto- 
ry or  implied  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion), but  this  would  merely  trigger  the  kind 
of  fractious  litigation  we  had  in  the  early 
1970s  under  President  Nixon. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of 
1980  raises  a  similar  issue.  Congress,  an- 
gered by  some  FTC  regulations,  enacted  leg- 
islation requiring  future  rules  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  legislative  veto.  If  the  D.C. 
panels  opinion  is  upheld,  the  FTC  may  lose 
its  authority  under  the  statute  to  issue  reg- 
ulations 

Uncertainties  in  this  area,  as  in  others, 
would  probably  force  more  issues  into  the 
courts,  with  the  preponderence  of  evidence 
often  on  the  side  of  the  Congress.  In  the 
laws  covering  arms  sales,  foreign  trade,  the 
sale  of  nuclear  fuel,  federal  salaries,  immi- 
gration, impoundment  and  presidential 
papers,  for  some  notable  examples,  the  dele- 
gated power  and  the  legislative  veto  seems 
inseparable. 

Congress,  of  course,  could  rewrite  many  of 
Its  broad  delegations  of  power,  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  also  could  well  lose  some  pro- 
cedural benefits.  Where  there  is  a  legislative 
veto,  presidential  proposals  are  put  on  a 
fast-track  system.  Other  privileges  include 
special  procedures  to  by-pass  committees, 
limit  debate  and  prohibit  floor  amendments. 
Without  the  legislative  veto.  Congress 
would  eliminate  these  advantages  or  require 
the  president  to  gain  approval  of  both 
houses  in  a  bill  or  joint  resolution.  Either 
approach  would  undercut  the  president. 

The  legislative  veto  Is  criticized  as  a  back- 
door way  of  accomplishing  what  should  be 
done  directly  through  the  regular  legislative 
process.  But  if  Congress  is  denied  the  legis- 
lative veto,  no  one  should  underestimate  its 
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ingenuity  in  inventing  other  devices  that 
will  be  more  cumbersome  for  the  president 
and  just  as  satisfactory  to  Congress. 

President  Eisenhower  discovered  this  un- 
pleasant fact  in  the  1950s  when  he  objected 
to  "committee  vetos"  compelling  agencies  to 
obtain  advance  clearance  from  congression- 
al panels.  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brow- 
nell  called  this  an  unconstitutional  infringe- 
ment on  executive  responsibility. 

Undaunted,  Congress  created  another  pro- 
cedure that  yielded  the  same  control.  A  bill 
was  drafted  to  prohibit  appropriations  for 
certain  real  real  estate  transactions  unless 
the  Public  Works  committees  first  approved 
the  contracts.  Eisenhower  signed  the  bill 
after  Brownell  concluded  that  this  pvoce- 
dure— based  on  the  authorization-appropria- 
tion process— was  within  Congress'  power. 
The  form  had  changed;  the  committee  veto 
remained. 

If  the  one-house  veto  over  impoundment 
deferrals  is  invalid.  Congress  will  have  no 
trouble  devising  more  burdensome  proce- 
dures for  the  president.  A  harbinger  of  what 
might  be  in  the  works  appears  in  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1982, 
passed  last  December.  Whenever  the  presi- 
dent proposes  to  defer  appropriations  for 
various  rail  programs,  the  funds  must  be  re- 
leased unless  Congress  within  45  days  com- 
pletes action  on  a  bill  approving  all  or  part 
of  the  proposed  deferral. 

There  is  no  constitutional  problem  here, 
since  Congress  will  act  through  the  regular 
legislative  process.  Yet  in  this  case,  in 
effect,  the  president  not  only  ends  up  with  a 
one-house  veto  but  a  more  onerous  version. 
Under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act,  one 
house  must  take  the  initiative  to  disapprove 
a  deferral.  Under  the  transportation  statute 
one  house  can  succeed  through  inaction. 

There  are  other  anomalies.  Opponents  of 
the  legislative  veto  warn  about  the  workload 
imposed  on  Congress  by  having  to  review 
administrative  actions.  But  the  workloaid  is 
likely  to  be  far  heavier  if  Congress  has  to 
act  positively  through  the  regular  process. 
The  temptation  will  be  strong  for  Congress 
to  grant  powers  for  shorter  periods,  forcing 
the  president  to  return  to  Congress  for  ex- 
tensions. Of  course  either  house,  by  inac- 
tion, could  deny  him  the  authority. 

Other  mechansims  are  also  available  to 
protect  congressional  prerogatives.  Under 
the  Trade  Act  of  1958,  the  president  could 
implement  certain  actions  for  import  relief 
only  by  obtaining  from  Congress  a  concur- 
rent resolution  passed  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  both  houses.  Courts  would  likely 
find  this  type  of  concurrent  resolution  con- 
stitutional, since  it  contains  a  built-in  over- 
ride of  a  presidential  veto.  This  would  come 
as  little  consolation  to  a  president  forced  to 
locate  an  extraordinary  majority  in  each 
house  before  acting. 

The  D.C.  court,  in  its  PERC  ruling, 
warned  that  the  legislative  veto  enables 
Congress  "to  expand  its  role  from  one  of 
oversight,  with  an  eye  to  legislative  revision, 
to  one  of  shared  administration."  This  in- 
crease in  congressional  power,  according  to 
the  court,  violates  the  separation-of-powers 
doctrine. 

But  with  or  without  the  legislative  veto. 
Congress  will  remain  knee-deep  in  adminis- 
trative decisions,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  court  or  any  president  can  prevent  this. 
Call  it  supervision,  intervention,  interfer- 
ence or  plain  meddling.  Congress  will  find  a 
way. 

If  an  agency  adopts  a  regulation  that  of- 
fends Congress,  legislators  can  attach  lan- 
guage to  an  appropriation  bill  preventing 
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the  use  of  funds  to  implement  the  regula- 
tion. There  is  no  constitutional  question 
about  Congress'  right  to  do  this,  although 
riders  to  appropriations  bills  are  far  from 
ideal  way^  to  make  law.  They  are  added 
without  the  hearings,  careful  consideration 
and  substantive  knowledge  that  more  likely 
accompany  a  legislative  veto. 

Congress  also  exercises  an  extraordinary 
array  of  non-statutory  controls.  The  clear- 
est examples  are  the  understandings  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  agencies  for  "repro- 
gramming":  the  shifting  of  funds  from  one 
program  to  another  with  the  same  appro- 
priation account.  Major  reprogrammings 
must  be  approved  by  the  committees  (or 
subcommittees)  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
progrjun. 

This  is  simply  one  more  quid  pro  quo  be- 
tween the  branches.  In  return  for  the  flexi- 
bility of  lump-sum  appropriations,  agencies 
agree  to  abide  by  reprogramming  guidelines 
and  committee  clearance.  No  one  wants  to 
return  to  line-item  funding.  Since  this  type 
of  control  Is  informal  and  nonstatutory,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  legal  issue  that 
might  reach  the  courts.  But  the  involve- 
ment of  Congress  in  "shared  administra- 
tion"  is  Just  as  real  and  binding. 

Judicial  warnings  about  shared  adminis- 
tration seem  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive overlay  of  statutory  and  nonstatu- 
tory controls.  Certainly  it  is  extravagant 
and  hyperbolic  for  the  D.C.  Circuit  to  sug- 
gest that  legislative  vetoes  put  us  on  the 
road  to  congressional  tyranny.  If  the  courts 
are  serious  about  "untangling"  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  three  branches,  they 
have  their  work  cutout. 

Shall  they  prohibit  the  president  from 
making  substantive  legislation  through  ex- 
ecutive orders  and  proclamations?  Will 
courts  resurrect  the  1935  rule  requiring 
Congress  to  delegate  legislative  power  with 
clear  standards?  This  would  be  a  revolution 
in  itself.  Should  we  consider  placing  all  in- 
dependent commissions  under  the  executive 
departments,  thereby  tidying  up  the  system 
of  three  branches?  This  has  been  tried  more 
than  once,  without  success,  and  for  good 
reason.  Can  we  no  longer  tolerate  adjudica- 
tion and  "Quasi-legislation"  by  the  agencies? 
Should  we  eliminate  "legislative  courts"  (es- 
tablished under  Congress'  Article  I  powers)? 
For  that  matter,  i.<;  it  time  to  ask  the  courts 
to  pull  back  from  their  own  involvement  in 
legislation  and  administration? 

It  is  too  glib  for  courts  to  tell  Congress 
that  if  it  disagrees  with  what  the  president 
and  the  agencies  are  doing,  it  should  act 
through  the  regular  legislative  process.  The 
regular  process  is  subject  to  a  president's 
veto,  creating  the  need  for  a  two-third  ma- 
jority in  each  house  to  override  the  presi- 
dent. Without  the  legislative  veto.  Congress 
is  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  delegating  au- 
thority by  a  majority  vote  and  then  needing 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  recapture  control. 
That  is  why  both  branches  agreed  on  the 
legislative  veto  for  reorganization  authority. 
The  legislative  veto  in  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  of  1973  was  meant  to  extricate 
Congress  from  the  situation  it  found  itself 
in  under  President  Nixon:  able  to  attract  a 
majority  vote  in  each  house  to  deny  funding 
for  the  Vietnam  war,  but  unable  to  secure  a 
two-thirds  vote  when  Nixon  vetoed  these  re- 
strictions. Critics  of  the  legislative  veto  have 
not  addressed  this  problem. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  advise  Congress  that 
legislative  vetoes  would  be  unnecessary  if  it 
would  only  delegate  with  precise  standards 
and  clear  policy. 

Congress  has  no  doubt  used  the  legislative 
veto  to  side  step  difficult  questions  of  na- 
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tional  policy;  It  can  be  a  convenient  and  ir- 
responsible substitute  for  making  legislative 
decisions.  But  the  veto  allows  Congress  to 
review  specific  proposals  under  circum- 
stances that  no  one  could  foresee  when  the 
authority  was  first  delegated. 

For  many  issues  facing  government  today, 
the  legislative  veto  is  practical,  appropriate 
and  constitutional.  Striking  it  down  is  not  a 
step  to  be  taken  lightly.* 


•PLEASE  EM  WITH  PORK- 
WINNERS  SALUTED 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  I<]rwa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  home  State  of  Iowa  has  long  been 
the  leader  in  the  Nation's  protiuction 
of  pork.  People  think  of  Iowa  and 
almost  immediately  think  of  hogs.  On 
our  farms  we  have  a  warm  regard  for 
those  often  abused  critters  which  have 
provided  us  so  well  by  giving  their  all. 

When  our  forefathers  left  their 
homeland  and  came  to  America  in  a 
steady  convoy  of  fragile  ships,  it  was 
often  salt  pork  which  provided  the 
needed  sustenance  for  those  aboard 
ship  well  in  advance  of  refrigeration 
even  in  its  most  primitive  form. 

As  the  oolonists  headed  west  to 
homestead  this  great  Nation  of  ours, 
sturdy  hogs  accompanied  the  wagon 
trains.  Once  those  homesteaders  es- 
tablished their  claims,  the  hogs  grew 
to  maturity,  in  many  cases  on  a  diet  of 
waste  and  scraps  from  the  family 
kitchen. 

Here  in  Washington,  even  in  those 
early  days,  the  hog  began  to  claim 
prominence.  The  menu  for  the  second 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  fea- 
tured roast  pork.  Even  today,  in  the 
House  restaurant,  the  "Iowa  chop"  is 
featured  as  one  of  the  very  best  meals 
served  in  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

The  mighty  hog  has  often  been  se- 
verely maligned  with  unkind  and  de- 
grading tenns  such  as  "pigheaded," 
"clumsy  as  a  pig  on  ice,"  "fat  as  a  pig," 
or  "male  chauvinist  pig."  when  over 
the  years  he  has  been  the  source  of 
low-cost  nutrition.  Across  the  Corn 
Belt,  the  hog  has  been  the  "lifter  of 
the  mortgage"  on  thousands  of  farms. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  all  seen  the 
popular  picture  of  two  hogs  nuzzling 
called  "Hogs  Are  Beautiful."  And  they 
really  are  when  they  are  returning  a 
profit.  That  has  not  been  the  case  for 
many  months,  but  recent  improve- 
ment in  prices  is  bringing  a  few  smiles 
in  our  farming  community. 

Another  activity  has  been  taking 
place  to  boost  pork  prices.  Here  in  the 
Washington-Baltimore  area,  the  Rath 
Packing  Co..  the  major  processor  of 
hogs  in  Iowa,  has  been  working  closely 
with  the  Giant  Foods  supermarket 
chain  on  an  outstanding  merchandis- 
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ing  program.  Called  "Please  'Em  With 
Iowa  Pork."  the  promotion  has  been 
conducted  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Iowa  Pork  Producers  Council.  It 
has  resulted  in  the  meat  department 
managers  of  Giant  Foods  stores  in  this 
area  going  whole  hog  in  displaying  to 
its  best  sales  advantage  Iowa  pork 
processed  by  Rath  Packing. 

Through  this  project,  many  resi- 
dents of  the  Capital  metropolitan  area 
have  been  introduced  to  this  top  qual- 
ity product  for  the  first  time.  We  hope 
they  continue  to  enjoy  our  Iowa  pork. 

It  was  my  privilege  earlier  this 
month  to  share  in  honoring  meat  de- 
partment managers  of  six  Giant  Foods 
stores  for  excellence  in  this  promo- 
tional effort.  The  contest  among  these 
Giant  staff  people  has  been  complet- 
ed. The  award  recipients  have  been  se- 
lected. They  received  well-deserved 
recognition  at  a  banquet  held  in  their 
honor. 

The  winners  in  the  "Please  'Em 
With  Iowa  Pork"  contest  are.  really, 
all  who  enjoy  this  fine  product.  But 
the  winners  of  the  merchandising 
awar(is  are:  Richard  Phillips.  Arling- 
ton. Va..  meat  department  manager  of 
the  Giant  store  in  Alexandria;  William 
Sink,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  meat  depart- 
ment manager  in  Bethesda;  Larry 
Guman.  Sterling  Park.  Va.,  meat  de- 
partment manager  in  Sterling;  Cliff 
Frank.  Bowie,  Md..  meat  department 
manager  in  Upper  Marlboro:  Vernon 
Tebo.  Pasadena.  Md..  meat  depart- 
ment manager  in  Glen  Bumie;  and 
Bill  Winters,  Glen  Bumie.  meat  de- 
partment manager  in  Reisterstown. 
Md. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  salute  these  men 
for  their  accomplishment.* 


BWI— THE  BETTER 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
nearly  two  decades,  a  public  policy 
debate  has  raged  over  the  future  oper- 
ation of  Washington  National  Airport. 
Maryland  citizens  residing  near  Na- 
tional, by  virtue  of  high  levels  of  air- 
craft noise  and  congestion,  have  been 
held  hostage  to  that  airport's  continu- 
ing overutilization.  The  Metropolitan 
Washington  airports  policy,  an- 
nounced last  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  represents  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  efforts  to  achieve  a 
more  balanced  utilization  of  the  three 
air  carrier  airports  serving  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  three  air- 
ports, because,  while  most  of  the 
sound  and  fury  has  been  aimed  at  Na- 
tional and  Dulles,  there  has  been  an- 
other airport,  ready  and  waiting  to  be 
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recognized  as  one  of  our  area's  premier 
airports. 

Baltimore-Washington  International 
Airport  (BWI)  has  long  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as 
well  as  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Governments  as  part  of  the 
solution  to  National  Airport's  environ- 
mental and  capacity  limitations. 

BWI  has  undergone  a  comprehen- 
sive and  exciting  refurbishment  and 
expansion  program,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  modem,  safe,  and  convenient 
airports  in  the  world.  Just  last 
summer,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation opened  the  BWI  Amtrak  Sta- 
tion, creating  an  intermodal  system 
that  brings  BWI  within  30  minutes  of 
downtown  Washington.  For  many 
people  living  in  the  Maryland  suburbs, 
it  is  as  convenient  as  National,  and 
much  more  convenient  than  Dulles. 

In  the  10  years  since  BWI  has  been 
owned  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  it 
has  built  a  substantial  following 
among  passengers  for  its  conven- 
ience—offering short,  medium,  and 
long  range  and  connecting  service  not 
only  within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  London,  PYankfurt. 
Montreal,  and  Mexico. 

In  light  of  the  proposed  reduction  in 
funding  for  National  and  Dulles,  I 
think  it  only  appropriate  to  under- 
score at  this  time,  the  tremendous  op- 
portunity we  have  to  become  boosters 
of  BWI.  BWI  is  ready,  willing,  and 
more  than  able  to  serve  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  community.* 


THE  (SAM)  BROWNING  OF  VISTA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1982 

•  MR.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
will  record  the  Carter  administration 
as  the  last  desperate  throw  of  the  dice 
by  the  New  Left  in  its  effort  to  impose 
radical  social  views  on  the  United 
States.  New  Leftists,  such  as  radical 
Sam  Brown,  and  his  aide.  Marge  Ta- 
bankin,  took  over  the  ACTION  Agency 
under  Jimmy  Carter  and  proceeded  to 
transform  It  into  a  transmission  belt 
for  the  delivery  of  tax-supported  pro- 
grams to  New  Left  radical  activist  or- 
ganizations. This  disgrace  was  silently 
watched— or  cheered— by  the  very 
ones  who  are  screammg  because  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  instituting  much 
needed  reforms  in  social  programs. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
record,  "The  New  Left  in  Govemment; 
The  VISTA  Program  as  Institution- 
Building.'"  an  executive  summary 
study  of  a  Heritage  Foundation  report. 
January  1982. 
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The  New  Left  in  Government:  Part  II— 
The    VISTA    Program    as    "Institution- 

BUILDINC" 

VISTA  "is  probably  one  of  the  few  govem- 
ment agencies  established  in  the  'SOs  which 
is  both  fondly  remembered  by  the  Left  and 
still  staffed  by  leftists."  This  was  the  assess- 
ment of  "Mother  Jones."  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Foundation  for  National 
Progress,  referring  to  a  June  1980  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  conference  commemorating  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America,  originally  part  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  "War  on  Poverty. "  That 
the  journal  of  a  foundation  created  in  1975 
by  the  far-left  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
should  so  characterize  VISTA  says  much 
about  the  redirection  of  the  agency  during 
the  Carter  Administration  under  the  leader- 
ship of  two  principal  New  Left  activists. 
Sam  Brown  and  Margery  Tabankin.  It  also 
helps  explain  both  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's reported  decision  to  phase  out  the 
program  entirely  by  the  close  of  fiscal  1983 
and  the  widely-held  perception  of  VISTA  as 
a  program  which,  from  1977  through  1980. 
was  captured  by  New  Left  radical  activists 
and  used  to  funnel  govemment  funds  to  or- 
ganizations advocating  programs  and  strate- 
gies basically  antithetical  to  American  polit- 
ical and  economic  usages. 

It  was  Brown's  view  that  federal  anti-pov- 
erty efforts  had  tended  to  degenerate  into 
programs  that  encouraged  dependency 
rather  than  "self-help"  and  that  what  was 
needed  was  a  renewed  emphasis  on  "citizen 
participation."  Tabankin's  view  coincided 
with  Brown's.  Stressing  the  need  to  develop 
"institution-building "  and  "networking"  at 
the  local  level  through  community  organiz- 
ing programs  based  on  the  nationwide  net- 
work of  radical  organizations  from  which 
activists  like  Brown  and  herself  had 
emerged.  Tabankin  said  that  "VISTA 
should  work  towards  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  income  and  opportunities." 

The  result  was  the  national  grants  pro- 
gram, whereby  grants  were  awarded  by 
ACTION  headquarters  to  national  organiza- 
tions with  affiliates  in  local  communities 
without  restrictions  imposed  by  state  or  re- 
gional boundaries.  These  grants  were  to  be 
used  "in  support  of  citizen  participation  or- 
ganization building  efforts  and  the  cre- 
ation/expansion of  advocacy  systems" 
rather  than  for  any  "direct  service  for  the 
sake  of  service  (i.e..  the  end  goal  is  to  pro- 
vide a  service)."  As  noted  in  the  March/ 
April  1978  issue  of  "Working  Papers  for  a 
New  Society."  another  IPS-related  publica- 
tion, "this  procedure  shielded  Che  agency's 
new  direction  from  the  public  eye  for  a 
while— an  important  strategy,  as  later 
become  apparent." 

The  national  grants  program  emerged 
from  a  lengthy  "citizen  review  process"  ini- 
tiated early  in  1977.  Tabankin  appears  to 
have  played  an  especially  important  role  in 
this  process  and  acknowledged  that  she  had 
"make  up  the  list "  of  those  who  should  t)e 
invited  to  participate  in  a  series  of  roundta- 
ble  discussions  held  by  VISTA  in  May  and 
June  of  1977.  By  ACTTION's  own  account, 
the  national  grants  concept  "envolved" 
from  these  meetings,  in  which  100  organiza- 
tions were  represented,  among  them  the  As- 
sociation of  Community  Organizations  for 
Reform  Now  (ACORN).  Campaign  for  Eco- 
nomic Democracy,  Federation  of  Southern 
Cooperatives.  Laurel  Springs  Training 
Center.  Midwest  Academy,  National  Center 
for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs,  and  National 
Training  and  Information  Center.  Of  these. 


1976 

at  least  five-ACORN,  PSC.  MA.  NCUEA. 
and  NTIC— were  among  the  first  twelve  re- 
cipients of  national  grants  (ACORN  benefit- 
ting through  the  Community  Organizations 
Research  and  Action  Projet^t.  which  the 
ACORN  leadership  created  specifically  to 
handle  VISTA  funds).  Another  recipient 
wa.s  the  Youth  Project,  a  leftist  funding 
agency  for  which  Tabankin  had  worked  as 
executive  director. 

One  regional  ACTION  director  was 
quoted  as  characterizing  national  grants  as 
"Marge  Tabankin  s  program  and  all  her  cro- 
nies." As  summarized  by  Representative 
John  M.  Ashbrook  (R-Ohio),  "Of  the  22  or- 
ganizations represented  at  the  meetings 
with  which  Ms.  Tabankin  claimed  some 
prior  association  [exclusive  of  the  Youth 
Project],  13  ended  up  as  beneficiaries  under 
the  National  VISTA  Grants  program."  The 
leadership  of  these  organizations,  among 
them  Michael  Ansara  of  Massachusetts  Pair 
Share  and  Heather  Booth  of  the  Midwest 
Academy,  had  in  many  cases  been  active  in 
groups  like  Students  for  a  Democratic  Socie- 
ty and  in  annual  conferences  conducted  by 
an  IPS  offshoot  known  as  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Alternative  State  and  Local 
Public  Policies,  one  of  several  IPS  projects 
funded  in  part  by  Tabankins  Youth 
Project. 

Subsequently-uncovered  abuses  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  national  grants  program  in- 
cluded the  use  of  volunteers  in  restricted 
st&ff-related  work,  union  organizing,  and  po- 
litical activity.  Under  the  ACORN/CORAP 
grant.  VIST  As  engaged  in  blatantly  political 
activity  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  while  five 
VISTAs  were  active  in  a  labor  organizing 
campaign  in  New  Orleans.  In  like  manner, 
under  the  Midwest  Academy  grant,  two 
VISTAs  worked  virtually  full-time  in  Rhode 
Island  In  labor  organizing  among  jewelry 
workers.  Training  materials  had  to  be  with- 
drawn from  use  by  both  CORAP  and  Mid- 
west because  of  "Intemperate"  and  exces- 
sively confrontational  language. 

National  grantees  were  not  the  only  orga- 
nizations of  a  radical  hue  to  benefit  under 
the  new  program.  Sponsoring  organizations 
like  the  Illinois  Public  Action  Council. 
Cleveland  Women  Working,  the  California 
Housing  Action  and  Information  Network, 
and  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Civic 
Values  also  received  assistance.  Both  CWW 
and  CHAIN  have  been  actively  represented 
at  "Alternative  Public  Policy"  gatherings 
sUged  by  NCASLPP  or  CED;  and  IPAC. 
working  through  a  subsidiary  known  as  the 
Illinois  Coalition  Against  Reagan  Economics 
(ICARE).  mounted  a  demonstration  in  Chi- 
cago during  July  1981  to  protest  an  appear- 
ance by  President  Reagan.  The  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Civic  Values,  which  was  repre- 
sented at  a  July  1977  NCASLPP  conference, 
recently  produced  "The  Cruelty  Index— A 
Guide  to  Reagan  Budget  Cuts"  and  "The 
Greed  Index— A  Guide  to  Reagan  Tax  Re- 
ductions." 

Recently-discovered  documentary  materi- 
al reveals  that  a  major  training  contract  was 
awarded  in  August  1978  to  the  Laurel 
Springs  Institute,  self-described  as  a  project 
of  a  Campaign  for  Economic  Democracy  en- 
terprise known  as  the  Laurel  Springs  Educa- 
tional Center.  As  far  back  as  May  5.  1977. 
Tom  Hayden  wrote  to  Tabankin,  "We  want 
a  voice  in  the  training  of  VISTAs  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  definition  of  their  work."  The 
CED  staff  employee  recommended  to  Ta- 
bankin by  Hayden  was  among  those  later  in- 
vited to  the  roundtable  meetings. 

Laurel  Springs  Educational  Center  was 
specifically   designed   to   train   activists   "in 
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the  fields  of  electoral  campaigning  and  com- 
munity organizing"  and  to  enable  partici- 
pants to  "learn  more  about  the  way  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems  operate  and 
what  CED's  alternatives  are."  It  was  also  de- 
signed, in  the  words  of  Hayden  s  wife.  Jane 
Fonda,  to  aid  CED  in  "building  a  political 
power  base."  It  is  therefore  not  altogether 
surprising  that  assessments  of  certain 
VISTA-related  LSI  programs  written  by 
ACTION  officials  have  emphasized  that 
CED  and  LSI  were  virtually  indistinguish- 
able, that  project  meetings  were  dominated 
by  extraneous  CED  business,  or  that 
VISTAs  were  pressured  to  attend  CED 
meetings  unrelated  to  their  projects.  Of  the 
eleven  staff  members  and  consultants  origi- 
nally proposed  by  LSI,  no  fewer  than  nine 
had  been  actively  involved  in  CED.  fre- 
quently in  leadership  capacities. 

Laurel  Springs  training  material  W&s  pro- 
nouncedly New  Left  in  content.  It  included 
a  training  manual  issued  by  the  Midwest 
Academy  and  a  resource  list  recommending 
publications  of  such  organizations  as  the 
CED-related  California  Public  Policy  Center 
and  an  SDS  offshoot  known  as  the  North 
American  Congress  on  Latin  America.  Past 
workshops  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  "An 
Overview  of  Electoral  Strategy  in  Relation 
To  Community  Organizing"  and  a  "discus- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  Economic  Democra- 
cy as  it  relates  to  community  organizing." 
The  propriety  of  government  support  for 
such  a  radical  political  apparatus  is  open  to 
serious  question,  but  it  may  be  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  VISTA  itself  must  be  changed  if 
similar  abuses  under  future  Sam  Browns 
and  Marge  Tabankins  are  to  be  prevented.* 
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year  ending  September  30.    1982.   for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  for  recorded  votes 
on  Tuesday,  February  9.  1982,  and  on 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1982. 

Had  I  been  present  on  February  9, 
1982,  I  would  have  voted: 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  5,  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  392,  making 
an  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  to  meet 
low-income  energy  assistance  obliga- 
tions; and 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  6,  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  391,  making 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
to  meet  unemployment  benefits  and 
employment  services  obligations. 

Had  I  been  present  on  February  10, 
1982, 1  would  have  voted: 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  7,  final  passage 
of  H.R.  4481,  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1982;  and 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  8,  House  agree- 
ment to  the  Senate  low-income  energy 
assistance  amendment  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  389,  making  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  fiscal 


EASING  ACCESS  TO  FEDERAL 
PROCUREMENT  INFORMATION 
FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

I        OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HtoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1982 

9  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation designed  to  ease  access  to  Feder- 
al procurement  information  for  the 
small  business  person.  Small  business- 
es, though  97  percent  of  this  Nation's 
business,  are  severely  disadvantaged  in 
their  ability  to  compete  for  Govern 
ment  contracts  and  in  fact  received 
only  22.2  percent  of  Government  pro- 
curement opportunities  in  1980.  This 
disadvantage  is  caused,  in  large  part, 
by  defective  notice  procedures  regard- 
ing contracting  opportunities. 

The  Commerce  Business  Daily  is  the 
vehicle  through  which  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  requires  the  publication  of 
Federal  contracting  opportunities. 
Federal  agencies  wishing  to  procure  a 
good  or  service  must  publish  their  pro- 
posed bids  or  solicitations  in  this  pub- 
lication. The  act  reasoned  that  in  this 
manner,  maximum  competition  for 
Government  contracts  would  be  as- 
sured. However,  I  have  found  this  to 
be  far  from  the  reality.  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  initiate  the  process  we  will  later 
undertake  to  make  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  small  businesses  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  administrative  practice  to  pub- 
lish procurement  notices  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  10  days  before  a 
solicitation  is  issued.  Yet,  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  the  first  notice  of  a  pro- 
curement appears  on  the  date  a  solici- 
tation is  issued.  Also,  present  regula- 
tions require  a  minimum  bidding  time 
of  20  calendar  days,  except  where 
there  are  "special  circumstances"  or 
an  "urgent  need"  for  the  goods  or 
services.  As  a  result,  the  30  days  opti- 
mally designed  for  solicitation  and  bid- 
ding processes  exists  only  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  procuring  agency  and  is 
often  shortened.  It  is  because  this  time 
period  is  prescribed  by  regulation  and 
not  statute,  that  I  intend  to  introduce 
a  series  of  changes  to  better  protect 
small  business  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  give  small  businesses 
15  days  from  the  appearance  of  a 
notice  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  to  request  copies  of  a  solicita- 
tion. An  additional  30  days  from  the 
issuance  of  the  solicitation  would  be 
offered  before  bids  are  due.  These  45 
days  would  afford  small  firms  the  time 
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to  monitor  the  publication  and  pre- 
pare a  bid  or  proposal.  Without  creat- 
ing additional  costs  for  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily,  this  bill  will  aid  small 
firms  in  developing  their  capacity  to 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  will  begin  the  process  of  sim- 
plification of  contracting  procedures. • 
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benefit  the  consumer  by  offsetting  in- 
flationary pressures  on  clock  radio 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  would  not 
harm  U.S.  industry. 


CORRECTING  A  TARIFF 
AMBIGUITY 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduce  legislation  to  correct 
a  tariff  ambiguity  which  has  brought 
trade  difficulties  to  importers  of  enter- 
tainment broadcast  band  clock  radios. 

This  bill  creates  a  new  tariff  provi- 
sion for  entertainment  broadcast  band 
clock  radios— except  for  those  dedicat- 
ed to  use  as  automotive  equipment— 
and  thereby  resolves  an  ambiguity  re- 
lating to  the  proper  classification  of 
clock  radios.  This  is  done  by  segregat- 
ing clock  radios  from  other  types  of 
radio  receivers.  The  bill  provides  for 
duty-free  treatment  of  the  radio  com- 
ponent of  the  article,  but  the  separate 
duty  assessment  on  clock  "move- 
ments" is  not  addressed  and  will  not 
be  affected  by  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  that  clock 
radios  imported  from  non-Communist 
coimtries  will  be  eligible  for  duty-free 
entry  on  entries  made  on  or  after  90 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment. 
There  is  no  U.S.  manufacturer  of  clock 
radios  as  classified  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  clearly 
define  the  classification  of  clock 
radios.  Differing  interpretations  as  to 
the  proper  classification  have  existed 
for  many  years  and  are  traceable  in 
part  to  revisions  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules applicable  to  various  types  of 
radios  over  the  years.  While  many 
types  of  radios  have  been  specifically 
provided  for,  clock  radios  have  not 
been. 

Importers  have  been  subjected  to  ex- 
cessive duties  on  clock  radios  since  at 
least  the  early  1970's.  During  this 
period,  total  duties  paid  by  importers 
whose  protests  have  been  disallowed 
are  believed  to  be  in  excess  of 
$15,000,000  above  what  would  have 
been  paid  under  a  classification  the 
importers  have  to  date  unsuccessfully 
sought.  The  bill,  in  part,  is  designed  to 
remedy  this  situation,  although  it  does 
not  provide  for  refund  of  duties  paid 
more  than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  volume  of  clock  radio  imports 
has  increased  significantly  in .  recent 
years,  while  domestic  production  is 
nonexistent.  Therefore,  this  bill  would 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  64th  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is  being 
commemorated  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  focusing  its  attention  on  the 
repressed  peoples  living  in  East  Euro- 
pean nations  which  have  been  subju- 
gated by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  the  troubles  of  Poland  are 
now  in  the  limelight,  we  should  take 
this  occasion  to  remember  the  other 
proud  peoples  which  have  been  the 
object  of  repression  for  decades. 

The  nation  of  Lithuania  has  time 
and  again  fought  for  its  independence, 
first  against  Russian  and  German  oc- 
cupation, and  now,  against  Soviet  he- 
gemony. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  observing  February 
16,  1981,  as  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  by 
Lithuania. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuani- 
an nation  declared  its  independence;  a 
goal  these  people  had  sought  during  a 
period  of  Russian  domination  from 
1795  to  1915.  followed  by  German  oc- 
cupation during  the  First  World  War. 

Twenty  years  later,  Lithuania  fell 
under  Russian  domination  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Red  army  in  World 
War  II,  and  declared  a  constituent  Re- 
public of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  August  3, 
1940.  Following  the  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  10  months  later. 
Lithuania  was  occupied  by  Germany 
until  it  was  reoccupied  by  the  Soviet 
Army  in  1944. 

While  theoretically  and  legally  de- 
fined as  a  sovereign  state,  Lithuania 
has  in  fact  been  dominated  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviet  Union  for  well 
over  half  a  century.  The  Soviet  poli- 
cies being  carried  out  against  the  Lith- 
uanian people  since  then  have  resulted 
in  a  quasi-Russified  satellite. 

The  number  of  Lithuanian  schools, 
newspapers,  and  other  publications 
has  greatly  declined.  Russian,  not 
Lithuanian,  is  the  official  language. 

Those  government  and/or  party  offi- 
cials who  occupy  the  true  seats  of 
power  are  great  Russian,  not  Lithuani- 
an. 

In  the  face  of  this  brutal  Russifica- 
tion,  however,  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  not  lost  hope.  They  have  held 
fast  to  their  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation and  love  of  freedom.  Despite 
the  Soviet  control  of  their  media,  we 
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in  the  West  sporadically  received  word 
of  incidents  in  Lithuania,  and  the 
other  Baltic  nations  of  Estonia  and 
Latvia,  which  prove  that  Soviet  poli- 
cies have  failed. 

Demonstrations  and  protests  against 
their  Soviet  type  economy  and  repres- 
sive government  continue  to  this  day. 

We  only  have  to  witness  the  Soviet 
fear  of  the  spread  of  unrest  and  liber- 
alising trends  in  Poland,  evidenced  by 
the  December  crackdown  and  attempt- 
ed silencing  of  events  there,  to  know 
this  is  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  you  and 
my  other  colleagues  here  to  join  me  in 
the  sincere  hope  that  the  near  future 
will  bring  true  freedom  to  the  Lithua- 
nian people.  We  must  continue  to  sup- 
port their  efforts  in  seeking  independ- 
ence, and  never  swerve  from  our  policy 
of  non-recognition  of  the  Soviets' 
forced  annexation  of  the  proud  nation 
of  Lithuania.* 
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HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  and 
hope  that  I  rise  to  speak  to  you  today. 
Sixty  four  years  ago,  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  was  established,  a  momen- 
tous first  day  in  what  should  have 
been  a  long-lasting  era  for  that  Baltic 
nation;  22  years  later,  in  1940,  that 
small  republic  was  crushed  by  the 
tanks  and  armies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  can  all  empathize  with  the  many 
oppressed  Lithuanians  living  under 
the  Russian  boot,  as  well  as  the  an- 
guish of  friends  and  families  in  this 
country  who  have  not  seen  their  loved 
ones  for  so  many  years. 

The  plight  of  any  subjugated  people 
is  an  injustice  that  deeply  concerns  all 
of  us.  The  brave  men  and  women  of 
Afghanistan  who  struggle  to  oust  a 
hated  Soviet  puppet  regime;  the 
Polish  workers  and  farmers  who  seek 
dignity  in  their  work  and  a  voice  in 
their  future;  all  reminds  us  of  our  own 
past,  and  reconfirms  our  resolve  to  aid 
those  who  yearn  to  be  free  of  foreign 
domination. 

I  share  the  pride  and  hope  of  all 
Lithuanian  Americans  on  this  special 
day,  and  assure  all  of  them  that  we 
will  not  forget  February  17,  1918.« 
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WORLD  FREEDOM  DAY 
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SOLIDARITY  WEEK  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  significant  letter  to  the  editor  by 
Prof.  Anthony  Kubek,  of  the  Troy 
State  University,  has  just  been  called 
to  my  attention  and  I  wish  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues.  It  concerns  the 
subject  of  freedom,  a  subject  which 
Americans  have  to  be  concerned  with 
365  days  a  year.  The  subject  is  World 
Freedom  Day,  which  was  observed  on 
January  24.  Mr.  Kubek  particularly  re- 
minds us  of  the  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  Communist  prisoners  who 
chose  not  to  return  to  their  Commu- 
nist-dominated homelands  after  the 
Korean  war.  I  commend  the  letter  to 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 

Letter  to  the  Editor 
(By  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek) 

We  read  and  hear  a  lot  today  about  the 
significance  of  observing  anniversaries  of 
important  Americans.  Beyond  birthdays  of 
individuals  who  represented  great  move- 
ments, there  is  another  day  in  this  winter 
season  which  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
Permit  a  professor  of  international  relations 
to  call  attention  to  January  24,  World  Free- 
dom Day. 

On  this  date  back  in  1954,  some  22.000 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  pris- 
oners-of-war  refused  "repatriation"  behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain.  Resolutely  ignoring  all 
enticements  and  intimidations,  these  brave 
Asians  turned  their  backs  on  totalitarianism 
and  marched  out  to  freedom. 

The  Republic  of  China,  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan,  received  14,000  of  these  freedom- 
seekers  and,  in  the  past  28  years,  at  least 
170,000  more  Chinese  have  fled  from  Com- 
munism on  the  mainland.  In  addition  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boat  people  who 
have  left  Communist-controlled  Indo-Chlna 
in  the  last  few  years,  a  total  of  about  12  mil- 
lion Asians  have  fled  from  totalitarianism 
since  1954.  This  is  how  people,  denied  a 
voice  and  a  ballot,  vote  with  the  soles  of 
their  feet. 

World  Freedom  Day  commemorates  the 
human  dignity,  courage  and  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  everywhere  behind  Commu- 
nist curtains  today— in  Asia,  Africa,  Afghan- 
istan, Cuba  and  Central  America,  Poland 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  To  those  who  insist  that  whatever 
happens  inside  any  country  is  an  Internal 
matter,  we  Americans  should  say  "Nuts!" 
Just  as  General  McAuliffe  said  to  the  Nazi 
commander  at  Bastogne.  We,  who  live 
behind  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  must  never 
forsake  the  captive  peoples.  They  must  have 
our  thoughts  and  prayers  on  January  24— 
and  every  day  thereafter  until  they,  too.  are 
free.» 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  brought  the  plight  of  Zina  and 
Arkady  Abranzon  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention on  several  occasions  as  part  of 
vigils  held  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  imprisoned  couple's  situa- 
tion remains  critical;  so  now,  during 
Solidarity  Week— February  20  though 
February  27—1  would  again  lilce  to 
speak  on  their  behalf. 

On  October  5,  1979,  the  Soviet  police 
broke  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abranzon's 
apartment,  confiscated  all  of  their  pos- 
sessions, and  incarcerated  them  at 
Ivano-FYankovsk  Prison  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  where 
they  were  held  without  trial  for  more 
than  1  year.  The  Abranzons  are  Soviet 
Jewish  citizens  who  had  planned  to 
apply  for  exit  visas  before  this  unfor- 
tunate incident. 

In  November  1980,  Soviet  officials 
found  the  Abranzons  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  "possession  of  resources." 
Arkady  Abranzon  was  sentenced  to  14 
years  in  prison,  while  his  wife,  Zina, 
was  condemned  to  a  prison  term  of  6 
years.  Disturbingly,  no  one— including 
the  Abranzons'  relatives— has  received 
any  word  from  them  in  over  IV2  years, 
and  we  are  all  extremely  concerned 
about  their  welfare  and  whereabouts. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  occasion  of 
Solidarity  Week  to  reaffirm  my  strong 
belief  that  releasing  the  Abranzons 
and  granting  them  exit  visas  would 
not  only  indicate  to  the  world  the 
Soviet  Union's  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  Accords,  but  would  also 
affirm  its  desire  to  ameliorate  rela- 
tions between  our  two  great  nations.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  pleas 
such  as  this  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  freedom  for  Soviet 
Jews.* 


A  DECLARATION  OP  FREEDOM 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  let  me  bring  to  your 
attention  today  the  fervent  contents 
of  the  Cuban  Declaration  of  Freedom, 
first  read  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  land  of 
grieving  exile  for  those  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  heartbroken  Cuban 
refugees  who  immortalized  their  suf- 
fering and  their  fervent  hopes  for 
freedom  in  this  patriotic  document  of 
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January  23,  'l966,  when  the  cruel  and 
mismanaged  tyranny  of  Fidel  Castro 
was  still  young  in  Cuba,  the  homeland 
of  their  families. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  first  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  commend  this  moving 
and  important  document  embodying 
the  painful  desires  of  an  honorable 
people  to  be  free  and  democratic  in 
the  public  conduct  of  their  affairs.  I 
expressed  my  hope  that  Congress 
would  respond  and  adopt  this  proposal 
of  the  highest  principles.  Today,  at  a 
time  of  continued  provocation  and 
challenge  by  the  dictator.  Castro.  I 
wish  to  renew  my  call  for  support  for 
this  worthy  and  deep  expression  of 
the  soul  of  a  free  Cuba  as  it  was.  when 
it  was  called  the  pearl  of  the  Caribbe- 
an. 

Let  us  refuse  to  further  stand  for 
the  continued  impoverishment  and  op- 
pression of  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
in  the  Caribbean,  where  individual 
freedom  and  dignity  are  politically 
trampled  by  a  personal  cult  of  the  evil 
dictator.  Fidel  Castro.  I  invite  all 
Members  of  this  House  to  join  with 
me  in  this  and  the  following: 
H.J.  Res.  137:  Joint  Resolution  Commend- 
ing THE  Cuban  "Declaration  or  Freedom" 

Whereas  on  January  23,  1966,  a  "Declara- 
tion of  Freedom"  was  adopted  by  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Cubans  in  exile  meeting 
in  Key  West,  Florida:  and 

Whereas  this  declaration  was  written  in 
the  Sam  Carlos  Club  from  which  the  great 
Cuban  patriot.  Jose  Marti,  in  1898.  turned 
the  course  of  history  by  proclaiming  the  ide- 
ological basis  of  a  free  Cuba;  and 

Whereas  Cuba  once  again  has  fallen 
victim  to  a  totalitarian  regime  as  embodied 
by  Castro  communism;  and 

Whereas  the  "Declaration  of  Freedom" 
reads  as  follows: 

"In  the  city  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County. 
State  of  Florida,  United  States  of  America, 
we,  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  nsLme  of  God  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
in  Cuba,  the  martyr  island,  do  say: 

"That  on  January  1,  1959.  the  slavery 
yoke  that  caroe  from  Europe  and  was  extin- 
guished in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  resumed. 

"That  those  responsible  for  this  high  trea- 
son to  our  fatherland  and  to  our  people  are 
just  a  score  of  traitors  who,  usurpating  the 
government  of  the  country  have  been  acting 
as  mercenary  agents  for  the  Sino-Soviet  im- 
perialism, and  have  surrendered  to  that  im- 
perialism our  freedom  and  our  dignity,  also 
betraying  the  American  hemisphere. 

"That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  trea- 
son, those  who  are  usurpating  the  power  in 
Cuba  (as  they  were  never  elected  by  the 
people),  are  imposing  a  regime  of  bloodshed, 
terror  and  hate  without  any  respect  or  con- 
sideration to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being  of  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

"That  in  their  hunger  for  power,  these 
traitors,  following  the  pattern  of  totalitar- 
ian regimes  are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  sepa- 
rate the  family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
actual  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth,  in  their  hope  of  extending  the  length 
of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 
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"That  the  rule  of  the  law  has  been  wiped 
out  in  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
evil  will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are 
acting  under  orders  from  their  masters,  the 
Sino-Soviet  imperialists. 
"In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare: 
"First.  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  is 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  fathefland  and 
to  the  ideals  of  the  freedom  revolution 
which  was  started  on  October  10.  1868. 

"Second.  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  father- 
hood, in  case  they  survive  the  downfall  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  lives  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice of  Cuba. 

"Third.  That  as  the  noble  Cuban  people 
will  not  ever  surrender,  because  that  nation 
was  not  bom  to  be  slave,  we,  the  Cuban 
people,  hereby  make  the  present  declaration 
of  freedom. 

"We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty 
to  fight  constantly,  until  death  comes  to  us, 
to  free  Cuba  from  communism. 

"The  fundamentals  of  this  resolution  for 
freedom  are: 

"First.  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  in 
whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  life. 

"Second.  The  fatherland,  with  all  of  its 
laws,  traditions,  customs,  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

"Third.  The  family,  as  the  cornerstone  of 
the  human  society. 

"Fourth.  Human  rights,  for  each  and 
every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

"Fifth.  The  law,  as  the  foundation  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  human  society. 

"Sixth.  Democratic  government,  with  its 
three  independent  branches:  Legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial. 

"Seventh.  Representative  dem<x;racy, 
through  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage, 
periodically,  free,  and  secretive,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  popular  sovereignty. 

"Eighth.  Freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
teaching,  freedom  of  the  press  and  free  en- 
terprise. 

"Ninth.  Private  property  and  ownership, 
as  the  basic  expression  of  liberty. 

"Tenth.  The  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working 
masses,  with  the  just  and  necessary  meas- 
ures, keeping  in  mind  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  both  labor  and  capital. 

"Eleventh.  The  derogation  and  eradica- 
tion of  anything  which  is  opposed  to  the  po- 
litical and  religious  fundamentals  aforemen- 
tioned, and  specifically,  the  abolition  of 
communism  and  any  other  form  of  totalitar- 
ian manifestation. 

"Signed  and  sealed  in  Key  West.  Fla..  on 
the  23d  day  of  January.  1966." 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  this 
inspiring  declaration  should  be  patriotically 
considered  by  all  Cubans  in  exile  and  by  all 
who  wish  to  end  the  tyranny  of  Castroism 
and  communism  in  Cuba  and  that  the  "Dec- 
laration of  Freedom"  should  serve  to  unite 
those  pledged  to  restoring  Cuban  liberty 
and  independence,  and  that  it  should  be  the 
objective  of  the  United  States  to  commend 
and  encourage  recognition  and  respect  for 
the  declaration.* 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 16  marked  a  day  of  commemora- 
tion for  people  of  Lithuanian  origin. 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  began  living  once  again 
under  their  own  flag,  free  of  foreign 
domination.  Although  the  subsequent 
years  of  national  independence  were 
few.  the  spirit  and  aspirations  of  Lith- 
uanians remain  fixed  on  the  goal  of 
lasting  freedom  and  self-determination 
for  their  homeland. 

I  honor  and  respect  that  spirit  and 
those  aspirations.  They  are  watch- 
words of  our  Nation.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  concepts  which  have  no  real 
meaning  for  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  maintained  a  cruel 
and  illegal  occupation  of  Lithuania. 

With  hope,  with  strength,  with 
wisdom  and  with  patience,  the  people 
of  Lithuania  will.  I  believe,  someday 
regain  their  cherished  national  sover- 
eignty. I  look  forward  to  joining  in 
their  new  independence-day  celebra- 
tions when  their  struggle  for  freedom 
is  finally  won.« 


MSHA  ACTIVITIES  DECLINE- 
MINER  DEATHS  SURGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  miner 
deaths  rose  by  more  than  70  percent 
in  the  first  2  months  of  1982  compared 
to  the  same  period  last  year,  and  now 
there  are  disturbing  reports  heard 
from  the  coal  fields  of  an  official  eye- 
winking  attitude  toward  safety  viola- 
tions. 

Government  safety  and  health  regu- 
lation of  mines  Is  a  body  of  proved 
procedure  that  grew  painfully  over  the 
years  in  a  tragic  pattern— disaster,  leg- 
islation, improvement. 

This  pattern— though  painful— al- 
lowed the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  coal  miner 
deaths  to  nearly  a  10-year  low  In  1980. 

But  In  1981.  the  management  of 
MSHA  changed  and  the  unreasoning 
fever  for  budget  cuts  sliced  into  an  ef- 
fective agency. 

Penalties  fell  27  percent,  violation 
notices  were  down  16  percent  and  tem- 
porary mine  closings  for  safety  rea- 
sons declined  9  percent. 

Fatalities,  however,  were  up  15  per- 
cent for  the  year.  And  in  January  and 
February  of  this  year  they  were  up  73 
percent  over  the  first  2  montlis  of 
1981. 
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New  management  meant  new  atti- 
tudes at  MSHA,  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety  and 
Health,  Ford  B.  Ford,  is  administra- 
tively installing  a  more  cooperative  ap- 
proach that  is  meant  to  balance  safety 
and  health  concerns  with  production. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  those  in  the 
Congress  who  would  ignore  the  pain- 
fully established  success  of  MSHA  to 
write  those  considerations  into  the 
law. 

The  Congress  would  be  well  advised 
to  remember  that  the  public  outcry- 
disaster  by  disaster— is  the  reason  the 
law  is  the  way  it  is,  and  that  the  law 
has  reduced  disasters  and  deaths. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety,  which  I  chair,  Tuesday  will  in- 
quire into  MSHA  and  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  coal  fields,  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  made  known. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  I  offer  those 
members  who  are  concerned  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  conditions  in  the  coal 
fields  from  the  February  15,  1982, 
Washington  Post  to  highlight  a  seri- 
ous and  unnecessary  decline  in  miner 
safety  and  the  accompanying  rise  in 
deaths: 

Budget  Cuts  Hit  Safety  Enforcement  Like 
A  Ton  of  Kentucky  Coal 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Craynor.  Ky.— It  makes  a  somber  post- 
card, black  from  the  rain  of  coal  dust  and 
white  from  the  recent  snow,  and  you  know 
it  had  to  be  a  terrible  explosion. 

It  started  where  they  were  mining,  about 
800  feet  under  the  mountain,  igniting  the 
volatile  dust  into  an  infernal  force  that 
rushed  to  the  surface  like  a  projectile  from 
the  barrel  of  a  cannon. 

All  seven  miners,  including  three  Hamil- 
ton brothers  who  ran  the  operation,  were 
killed  in  the  Jan.  20  eruption  at  the  RFH 
Coal  Co.  Bodies  were  burned  and  twisted 
beyond  recognition.  The  conveyor  belt  was  a 
tangle  of  metal.  Trees  and  land  outside  the 
mine  turned  black  from  the  dust  spray. 

This  disaster  and  a  rash  of  other  mine  ac- 
cidents that  killed  at  least  33  Appalachian 
miners  in  December  and  January  have 
touched  off  a  flurry  of  state  and  federal  in- 
vestigations of  the  kind  that  traditionally 
follow  mining  tragedies. 

But  there  is  a  difference  this  time. 

The  federal  inspection  force,  built  up 
gradually  after  major  disasters  in  1968,  1970 
and  1976.  is  reeling  from  Reagan  adminis- 
tration budget  cuts  and  policy  changes.  Crit- 
ics draw  a  direct  link  between  these  changes 
and  more  deaths  and  accidents,  fewer  in- 
spections and  violation  notices  in  the  last 
year. 

President  Reagan's  proposed  1983  budget 
was  to  have  cut  $7  million  more  from  mine 
safety  enforcement.  But  in  an  unusual 
move,  the  White  House  last  week  amended 
the  figures  upward  before  the  ink  on  the 
budget  was  dry. 

Even  that,  however,  won't  return  mine 
safety  spending  to  its  pre-Reagan  levels  and. 
in  keeping  with  its  promise  to  cut  the  tangle 
of  government  rules,  the  administration  is 
pursumg  a  regulatory  reorganization  that 
skeptics  view  with  alarm. 

But  to  some  inspectors  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation's  coalfield,  the  contemplated  reorga- 
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nization  would  simply  formalize  a  policy 
that  is  already  understood. 

"We've  lost  direction.  The  morale  of  the 
inspector  is  destroyed,"  said  Hugh  Smith,  a 
federal  mine  inspector  based  at  nearby 
Plkeville. "It  has  never  been  put  in  writing 
that  we  shouldn't  enforce  the  law,  but  our 
people  luiow  there's  a  change  in  attitude  in 
Washington.  You  only  have  to  watch  the  6 
o'clock  news  to  know  this." 

A  three-month  strike  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  notwithstanding,  there  were  153 
fatalities  in  1981,  compared  with  133  the 
year  before.  Through  Thursday,  there  have 
been  26  fatalities  in  1982,  compared  with  15 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (MSHA)  last 
year  assessed  27  percent  fewer  civil  F>enal- 
ties;  its  inspectors  issued  16  percent  fewer 
violation  notices  and  9  [>ercent  fewer  mine- 
closure  orders  in  fiscal  1981  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

The  case  of  the  RFH  mine  here  in  Floyd 
County  puts  still  another  light  on  the  pic- 
ture. Evidence  gathered  by  federal  investi- 
gators suggests  that  blatant  safety  viola- 
tions were  occurring  at  RFH  when  it  blew 
up.  But  on  paper,  if  official  inspection  re- 
ports are  to  be  believed,  the  RHP  mine  was 
a  paragon  of  safety. 

During  four  inspections  in  1981,  MSHA  in- 
spectors gave  RFH  a  clean  bill.  The  manda- 
tory inspections  produced  only  one  safety 
violation  notice.  Similar  spotless  records  are 
turning  up  at  other  small  mines.  "The 
number  of  violation-free  mines  last  year 
would  shock  you,"  said  one  official.  MSHA 
is  conducting  an  internal  study  to  determine 
why  historically  dangerous  mines  are  sud- 
denly showing  up  clean. 

Although  Reagan  altered  his  1983  budget 
to  lift  the  freeze  on  hiring  coal  mine  inspec- 
tors, the  administration  is  proceeding  on 
other  fronts  with  policies  that  appear  to 
have  had  a  severe  effect  on  MSHA  morale, 
both  here  and  in  Washington. 

Some  examples: 

MSHA  chief  Ford  B.  Ford,  aiming  for  a 
new  era  of  "cooperation"  with  mine  opera- 
tors, has  shifted  more  power  and  duties  to 
MSHA's  district  managers.  Among  these 
will  be  a  procedure,  scheduled  to  take  effect 
in  April,  that  will  allow  operators  to  meet 
privately  with  the  managers  to  discuss  the 
validity  of  violation  notices  issued  against 
them. 

Since  last  fall.  MSHA  has  applied  rigid 
new  civil  service  performance  standards  to 
its  inspectors,  who  complain  that  the  result 
is  work  schedules  that  force  more  cursory, 
speed-up  inspections  and  fewer  surprise  spot 
inspections  in  the  mines. 

The  hiring  freeze  has  sharply  cut  the  size 
of  the  inspection  force.  For  example,  the 
Plkeville  district  of  MSHA,  covering  a  major 
coalfield,  is  44  inspectors  below  its  1978 
level.  In  MSHA's  Prestonsburg  office,  with 
clerical  help  laid  off  by  budget  cuts,  key  su- 
pervisors have  been  relegated  to  handling 
paperwork.  Nationally,  the  agency  has 
about  850  inspectors  on  duty,  less  than  half 
the  2,000  that  an  internal  MSHA  study  says 
are  needed  to  provide  full  coverage  of  the 
mines. 

The  administration  has  not  taken  a 
formal  position,  but  congressional  sources 
expect  it  will  line  up  In  support  of  a  package 
of  amendments  drafted  by  the  American 
Mining  Congress  and  introduced  by  Sen. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch  (R-Utah)  to  substantially 
water  down  the  tough  1977  mine  safety  law. 

Fearing  layoffs  or  loss  of  jobs,  many 
younger  inspectors,  almost  all  miners  before 
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joining  federal  service,  are  said  to  be  nerv- 
ous about  penalizing  mine  operators  '  •  *. 
Their  attitude  is  very  poor.  Their  morale  is 
plain  gone.  They  may  be  looking  for  a  job 
next  week  from  the.  same  guy  they're  in- 
specting. They're  just  not  spending  the  time 
in  the  mines  that  they  used  to  and  we're 
getting  more  complaints  about  safety  from 
our  men  at  the  local  mine  sites." 

In  an  opinion  issued  last  month,  affirming 
a  $200,000  penalty  settlement  against  the 
owners  of  the  Scotia  Coal  Co.  mine  In  Ken- 
tucky where  explosions  killed  26  men  in 
1976,  a  federal  administrative  law  judge 
lashed  out  at  the  mine-safety  budget  cuts 
from  another  angle. 

Joseph  B.  Kennedy,  a  judge  with  the  inde- 
pendent Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  wrote  that  budget  cuts  have 
seriously  impaired  the  morale  of  inspectors 
and  judges.  "In  the  face  of  the  rising  rate  of 
Institutional  manslaughter,"  Kennedy  said, 
""the  calls  for  further  deregulation  and  re- 
laxation of  the  enforcement  effort  seem 
unreal,  if  not  morally  irresponsible." 

Some  MSHA  career  officials  In  Washing- 
ton acknowledge  the  validity  of  these  allega- 
tions. Said  one:  "When  our  people  hear 
what  the  president  says  about  overregula- 
tion,  about  bureaucrats  and  so  on,  it  affects 
their  morale.  With  the  budget  cuts,  many 
got  furlough  notices  around  Christmas  and 
this  has  been  a  big  psychological  factor." 

Inspected  or  not,  the  mines  continue  to 
run  at  a  merry  pace  In  this  part  of  the 
mountains.  The  pressure  for  production  is 
intense.  Loaded  coal  trucks  constantly 
lumber  along  the  roads.  The  signs  of  coal 
prosperity  are  everywhere:  new  homes 
sprouting  on  hillsides,  new  retail  outlets,  a 
Prestonsburg  store  that  advertises  designer 
apparel. 

One  thing  does  not  change. 

Coal  operators,  historically  resistant  to 
government  oversight,  continue  to  assail 
MSHA  inspections  as  an  example  of  the 
overregiilation  the  Reagan  administration 
has  promised  to  abate.  In  the  wake  of  a 
grim  December  and  January,  some  In  the  in- 
dustry are  calling  on  regulators  to  punish 
miners,  rather  than  operators,  for  safety  in- 
fractions. 

That  line  emerged  again  last  week  In 
Hazard,  where  an  Investigative  commission 
appointed  by  Gov.  John  Y.  Brown  met  to 
hear  miners  and  mine  operators  testify  on  a 
type  of  explosive  technique  common  in  use 
here,  but  banned  as  too  dangerous  in  most 
states. 

The  Hamilton  brothers  were  using  this 
technique,  called  shooting  from  the  solid, 
when  their  RFH  mine  exploded.  At  smother 
mine  not  far  from  here,  the  Adklns  Coal  Co. 
at  Topmost,  eight  miners  died  In  a  similar 
explosion  In  December. 

After  those  disasters,  the  state  tightened 
its  rules  for  this  type  of  blasting.  The  Indus- 
try, however,  argues  that  Kentucky,  the 
country's  leading  coal  producer,  Is  inviting 
economic  suicide  if  the  rules  are  tightened 
more.  Operators  at  the  Hazard  hearing 
claimed,  that  the  cost  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment to  cut  out  the  coal,  rather  than  blast 
it  out,  would  bankrupt  most  small  opera- 
tors. 

The  UMW's  Boyd,  a  member  of  the  gover- 
nor's commission,  couldn't  resist  when  one 
witness,  cutting-machine  manufacturer 
Thomas  Pruitt  of  Grundy,  Va.,  testified 
that  mechanization  would  vastly  reduce  ex- 
plosives costs  and  save  the  companies 
money  in  the  long  run. 

"What's  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  a  Mercedes  and  one  of  your  machines?" 
Boyd  asked  with  a  touch  of  wryness. 
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"Not  a  heckuva  lot,"  Pruitt  answered.* 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE  OF  PORT 
JERVIS,  N.Y. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GIIiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  city  of  Port  Jervis.  N.Y..  will 
be  celebrating  the  75th  anniversary  of 
its  charter  as  a  city. 

This  community,  known  as  the 
"Gem  of  the  Delaware  River,"  has 
always  been  blessed  with  an  ideal  and 
beautiful  location  at  the  big  bend  in 
the  Delaware  River— the  point  where 
the  river  ceases  its  southeasterly  flow 
from  the  Catskills  to  the  ocean,  and 
suddenly  careens  to  the  Southwest. 
This  point  is  known  as  "Tristates," 
where  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  meet.  It  is  at 
this  point  also  that  the  Neversink 
River  empties  into  the  Delaware.  Just 
a  few  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nev- 
ersink is  a  stone  monument  marking 
the  junction  of  the  three  State  bound- 
aries. At  this  spot,  it  is  possible  to 
stand  within  all  three  States  at  once. 

Near  the  tristate  boundary  marker  is 
the  grave  of  one  of  America's  most  no- 
table novelists,  Port  Jervis  native  Ste- 
phen Crane,  who,  in  "The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage"  and  other  novels  and 
short  stories  written  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  vividly  portrayed  the  horrors 
of  war  and  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Port  Jervis  is  the  site  of  the  Battle 
of  Minisink,  fought  in  1778.  This  was 
the  last  major  battle  in  New  York 
State  between  the  Indians  and  the 
white  settlers.  The  power  of  the  Indi- 
ans, who  had  been  harassing  settlers 
with  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  British,  was  broken  forever  in 
our  region  at  the  Battle  of  Minisink. 

Port  Jervis'  natural  location  on  the 
Delaware  River,  surrounded  by  the 
Shawangunk  and  Pocono  Mountains 
with  their  gorgeous  lakes  and  trout 
streams,  also  benefited  from  manmade 
resources.  The  city  was  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal,  one  of  the  engineering  miracles 
of  the  1820's,  carved  out  and  designed 
by  John  Bloomfield  Jervis,  from 
whence  the  community  got  its  name. 

Port  Jervis  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds 
after  its  founding  in  1829  as  a  canal 
town,  but  did  not  experience  explosive 
growth  until  after  it  became  a  railroad 
center  in  the  years  just  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  wonderful  old  railroad 
station  in  downtown  Port  Jervis  has 
recently  been  placed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  will  be 
a  museum  of  the  days  gone  by  when 
railroads  captured  the  commerce  and 
the  hearts  of  Americans. 
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As  Port  Jervis  grew,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  village  in  1853,  and  then  as 
a  city  in  1907. 

And  now,  as  it  celebrates  its  diamond 
jubilee,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  city  of  Port  Jervis 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  saluting  this  outstanding  communi- 
ty.* 


HANDICAPPED  AMERICANS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
bright  Americans  are  kept  from  earn- 
ing the  type  of  living  they  are  capable 
of,  simply  because  they  may  not  have 
the  use  of  some  of  their  body. 

But  now,  hope  exists  for  the  handi- 
capped. New  uses  for  the  computer 
allow  people  with  a  physical  handicap 
to  use  their  minds  to  become  produc- 
tive, fulfilled  citizens. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  sponsored 
a  contest  to  find  the  best  ways  to  use 
computers  to  help  the  handicapped.  I 
would  like  to  share  an  article  with  my 
colleagues  on  this  contest. 

Please  take  a  look  at  the  following 
article: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  29,  1981] 

Computer  Wizards  Open  New  Woruj  to 

Handicapped 

(By  Diane  Granat) 

For  49  of  her  50  years,  Lois,  a  cerebral 
palsy  victim,  could  not  speak  a  word,  write  a 
sentence  or  communicate  a  thought  in  any 
way  other  than  flopping  her  head  to  signal 
""yes"  or  ""no." 

Then  Howard  Batle,  a  modem-day  "mira- 
cle worker,"  came  into  her  life. 

Batle,  a  self-described  "pentagon  paper 
pusher"  dabbles  In  computers  as  a  hobby. 
So  last  year,  when  asked  if  he  could  design  a 
system  that  would  allow  Lois  to  communi- 
cate via  a  computer  screen,  he  was  immedi- 
ately Intrigued. 

The  result  Is  the  Handi-Writer.  a  gadget 
available  for  less  than  $1,000  that  allows 
Lois  to  display  words  and  phrases  on  a 
screen  by  pressing  five  large  buttons  con- 
nected to  a  basic  Radio  Shack  computer. 
The  screen  can  display  up  to  72  words  and 
an  alphabet,  and  the  buttons  allow  Lois  to 
select  the  letters  and  words  she  needs  to 
form  a  message. 

"This  has  really  opened  up  a  world  for 
her,"  said  Batle,  a  bespectacled  naval  officer 
who  dreamed  up  the  invention  in  the  base- 
ment of  his  Hemdon  home. 

Batie's  invention  is  one  of  more  than  900 
computer-based  devices  entered  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Applied  Physics  Laborato- 
ry at  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  help  the 
handicapped  through  the  use  of  personal 
computers. 

This  weekend,  Batie  and  29  other  finalists, 
several  from  this  area,  will  display  their  cre- 
ations at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Washington.  A  grand  prize  winner  (who 
will  receive  $10,000)  and  runners-up  will  be 
announced  Monday. 

P^ul  L.  Hazan,  director  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins project,  said  the  entries  used  "an  amaz- 
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ing  range'"  of  ideas  to  help  the  blind,  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  learning  disabled,  phys- 
ically handicapped  and  persons  with  neuro- 
logical and  muscular  problems. 

The  contest,  launched  by  the  Laurel.  Md.. 
laboratory  last  November,  was  ""pretty  ambi- 
tious,"' Hazan  admits.  ""We  wanted  to  focus 
the  pMjwer  of  this  new  low-cost  computer 
technology  on  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped. And  we  wanted  to  harness  creativity 
on  a  national  scale,  not  just  from  profes- 
sionals In  the  field  but  from  the  general 
public  too."" 

Like  Batie's  computer  system,  which  was 
custom-made  for  Lois  but  could  be  used  by 
many  speechless,  physically  disabled  per- 
sons, most  of  the  inventions  tried  to  solve 
practical  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
Hazan  said. 

For  instance,  Reuel  Launey,  an  Arlington 
physicist,  developed  a  voice-controlled  com- 
puter that  a  quadriplegic  can  use  to  operate 
home  appliances,  a  telephone,  a  typewriter 
and  other  office  equipment. 

Launey's  machine,  which  says  "Good 
morning,  huuman."  turns  on  lights  and  tells 
him  the  time  when  he  wakes  up,  was  made- 
to-order  for  David  Ward,  a  suburban  Balti- 
more man  paralyzed  from  the  shoulders 
down. 

Ward,  who  lost  the  use  of  his  arms  and 
legs  after  a  fall  four  years  ago,  sells  indus- 
trial equipment  and  was  unable  to  turn  the 
pages  in  catalogs  and  price  lists  after  his  ac- 
cident. Launey  said  he  plans  to  hook  up  his 
computer  to  a  microfiche  version  of  the 
catalogs,  so  Ward  can  use  his  voice  to  call 
up  the  information  he  needs  to  conduct  his 
business. 

Many  of  the  Inventions  are  new  twists  on 
old  Ideas.  Talking  computers  have  been 
around  for  a  few  years,  but  Deane  Blazie,  an 
electrical  engineer  from  Forest  Hill,  Md..  de- 
signed a  terminal  that  reads  back  every- 
thing written  on  the  screen,  giving  the  blind 
easy  access  to  a  computer. 

Total  Talk,  which  sells  for  $6,000,  has 
been  purchased  by  a  blind  judge  who  uses  It 
for  legal  research  and  a  history  professor 
who  is  writing  a  book  with  his  machine. 
Blazie  said.  Mainly,  though,  it  is  used  by 
blind  computer  programmers  like  Ted 
Renter,  who  works  for  Blazie  and  used  to 
rely  on  Braille  printouts  to  verify  what  he 
types. 

'"It's  so  fast,  it's  like  reading  the  informa- 
tion yourself,"  said  Renter,  who  c&n  under- 
stand the  computer's  robot-like  voice  at  300 
words  a  minute,  about  twice  the  speed  of 
normal  speech. 

Other  examples  of  computer  wizardry  on 
display  this  weekend  include: 

An  Infrared  eye  tracking  system  that 
allows  a  nonvocal.  severely  physically  handi- 
capped child  to  audibly  express  words  or 
phrases  simply  by  glancing  at  them  on  a 
personal  computer  screen.  An  Infrared 
camera  associates  the  position  of  the  child's 
eyes  with  a  specific  word  and  then  the  ma- 
chine says  the  word  In  a  little  girl's  voice. 

A  computer  that  teaches  deaf  children  to 
lip  read  by  drawing  lips,  a  mouth  and 
tongue  on  a  screen,  and  moving  them  to 
pronounce  a  word. 

A  computer  the  size  of  a  pocket  calculator 
that  a  deaf  person  can  use  in  a  phone  booth 
to  dial  home  and  convey  a  message  to  his 
personal  computer  at  home. 

After  the  contest  ends,  Hazan  said,  Johns 
Hopkins  will  sponsor  a  workshop  so  the  in- 
ventors can  meet  businessmen  who  might 
want  to  manufacture  their  devices  and  edu- 
cators who  could  use  them. 
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"The  bottom  line."  he  said,  'is  getting 
these  programs  in  the  hands  of  the  handi- 
capped."* 


A  SKEPTIC  CONVINCED:  MINI- 
MUM TILLAGE  FARMING 
SAVES  TOPSOIL 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
taken  great  strides  toward  solving  the 
serious  problem  of  topsoil  loss  on 
America's  farmlands.  However,  unless 
we  act  responsibly,  we  still  face  a 
future  whose  landscape  may  include 
drsistically  reduced  farm  production 
because  of  soil  erosion. 

I  speak  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
when  I  ask  Congress  and  farmers 
across  the  Nation  to  recognize  the 
need  for  agricultural  practices  that 
utilize  conservation  techniques.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Council  for  Agricultural 
Science  and  Technology  (CAST),  we 
are  losing  approximately  4  billion  tons 
of  topsoil  per  year.  This  may  eventual- 
ly raise  costs  and  reduce  yields  for  our 
farmers,  thus  decreasing  the  quantity 
of  vital  food  supplies  available  to  the 
Nation  and  for  export. 

We  possess  today  the  know-how  to 
decrease  topsoil  loss  by  up  to  75  per- 
cent, according  to  CAST,  without 
losing  land  productivity  or  profit.  I  am 
speaking  of  minimum-tillage  farming 
and  no-till  ridge  planting,  as  explained 
in  the  book  by  Ernest  E.  Behn,  "More 
Profit  With  Less  Tillage."  One  of  my 
constituents  from  Iowa,  Glenn  Tjos- 
sem,  wrote  me  exclaiming  his  success 
with  this  exciting  new  technique. 

Glenn  writes: 

Concerning  till  planting  on  the  ridge,  like 
the  doubter  in  a  recent  article,  I  also 
thought,  it  mighX  work  on  your  farm,  but 
our  low  gumbo  fields  would  be  different,  but 
now  find  I  was  wrong.  After  a  few  years  of 
using  till  planting  on  the  ridge,  our  sons 
who  are  now  tsJdng  over  the  farming  ask. 
why  didn't  you  do  this  10  years  ago?  My 
only  reply  is.  I  didnt  think  it  would  work  in 
our  gumbo  type  soil.  We're  never  too  old  to 
learn. 

He  explains: 

In  our  operation  we  save  at  least  8.000  gal- 
lons of  diesel  fuel,  and  about  72  man  days 
on  a  12  gallon  per  hour  tractor  per  year.  We 
have  traded  off  our  large  4  wheel  drive  trac- 
tors, as  the  power  requirement  of  this 
method  is  less  than  one-half  of  conventional 
method.  These  are  a  few  of  the  lienefits  of 
till  planting  on  the  ridge  but  the  main 
reason  is  that  there  Is  no  visible  loss  of  soil 
or  water  in  our  rotation  of  corn  and  soy- 
beans, the  soybean  being  the  big  problem 
with  erosion,  especially  on  the  loose  soil 
type  we  have  here. 

Glenn  continues: 

About  half  of  the  land  we  farm  is  con- 
toured, and  the  slopes  there  are  terraced. 
We  think  we  now  have  terraces  we  do  not 
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need.  In  Behn's  book  he  mentions,  if  the 
slope  isn't  over  3  or  4  percent  no  terraces 
are  needed,  as  this  system  puts  a  small  ter- 
race every  30  inches.  With  more  rolling 
land,  this  system  would  work  well  in  con- 
Junction  with  terraces. 

I  was  excited  by  the  comments  in 
Glenn's  letter,  especially  since  they 
come  from  a  self-professed  doubter. 
His  examples  of  fuel  and  time  savings, 
the  need  for  less  powerful  machinery, 
fewer  terraces— on  top  of  conserving 
soil  and  water,  should  certainly  per- 
suade the  rest  of  us. 

Congress  plays  a  central  role  in  in- 
fluencing the  Nation's  farm  produc- 
tion. Present  policies  often  encourage 
excessive  erosion  for  short-term,  maxi- 
mum production,  and  this  results  in 
soil  deterioration.  I  urge  Congress  to 
redirect  its  emphasis  on  agricultural 
policy  toward  soil  conservation.  Farm- 
ers should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  this 
method  of  farming  to  assure  a  future 
of  productive  land  use  in  America.* 


TRANSNATIONAL  DATA  FLOWS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  February  1982,  issue  of  the  ABA 
Banking  Journal.  That  article  high- 
lights an  important  but  frequently 
overlooked  aspect  of  our  international 
trade  problem;  restrictions  on  interna- 
tional data  flows.  As  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  turns 
its  attention  increasingly  upon  bar- 
riers to  international  trade,  I  hope 
that  this  element  of  the  problem  is 
not  ignored. 

Excerpts  of  the  article,  written  by 
Washington  attorney  Robert  Plesser. 
follow: 

Issue  of  Data  Plow  Across  National 
Borders  Must  be  Faced 
(By  Ronald  L,  Plesser) 

Banks  with  international  operations  are 
having  to  make  fundamental  policy  choices 
as  the  result  of  the  concerns  being  raised  in 
connection  with  the  movement  of  banking 
information  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. .  .  . 

Now.  with  dramatic  increases  in  the  speed 
and  volume  of  data  flow  through  comput- 
ers, and  with  other  communication  ad- 
vances, individual  nations  and  international 
organizations  are  beginning  to  examine  na- 
tional policies  to  identify  what  transborder 
problems  exist,  if  any.  They  are  considering 
whether  there  should  be  controls  on  the 
flow  of  data,  or  no  restrictions  at  all.  .  .  . 

Importance  now.  This  issue  has  been 
looked  at  for  several  years  by  many  U.S. 
businesses  in  general,  and  particularly  by 
the  banking  industry,  as  an  issue  yet  to  de- 
velop fully.  .  .  . 

The  concerns  are  getting  more  and  more 
real  as  countries  enact  policies  that  restrict 
how  a  multi-national  company  or  a  multi- 
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national  service  industry  like  banking  may 
be  able  to  do  business  in  the  future. 

If  each  country  has  differing  approaches 
as  to  how  information  and  data  services  are 
treated  fpr  tax.  customs,  and  liability  pur- 
poses, then  it  may  become  more  difficult 
(costly)  to  transact  business  internationally. 

Further,  information  itself  may  be  consid- 
ered having  value,  and,  as  a  result,  the  ques- 
tion is  being  raised  whether  it  should  be 
taxed,  trade-restricted,  or  otherwise  treated 
as  a  commodity. 

There  may  be  several  long-range  re- 
sponses to  these  issues  but  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain: Transborder  data  flow  is  a  developing 
issue  that  should  be  dealt  with  affirmatively 
by  the  private  sector  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  

Tension.  The  U.S.  response  to  date  has 
been  to  (iiscourage  international  bafriers  to 
trade  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  de- 
velop a  response  to  the  great  advances 
brought  about  by  an  exploding  information 
environment.  This  has  created  some  tension 
in  the  official  U.S.  policy  resp)onse  to  this 
issue.  The  government  is  trying  to  show 
that  no  restrictions  are  warranted,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  have  adequate  customs, 
practices,  and  laws  in  the  area  of  personal 
privacy. 

U.S.  policy  on  transborder  data  flow  is 
being  coordinated  by  the  State  Department 
with  the  active  technical  assistance  of  the 
National  Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration  (NTIA).  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury,  the  Office  of  Special 
Trade  Representation,  and  others.  Congress 
has  expressed  some  interest  (H.R.  1957)  in 
creating  a  commission  that  would  have 
more  explicit  authority  to  coordinate  U.S. 
Government  policies  for  these  issues.  That 
coordination,  however,  continues  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  Department  of  State,  with 
budget  cutbacks  severely  limiting  the  impor- 
tant role  that  NTIA  and  others  are  able  to 
play. 

Canadian  example.  As  an  example  of  the 
concerns  particularly  facing  banks,  consider 
recent  CTanadian  banking  legislation.  The 
Canadian  Bank  Act.  adopted  November  19, 
1980.  re<iuires  that  all  data  generated  in 
Canada  by  banks  must  be  processed  in 
Canada  unless  the  specific  approval  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  Inspector  is  obtained.  F\ir- 
ther,  when  a  bank  intends  to  process,  out- 
side of  Canada,  information  or  data  generat- 
ed by  banks  in  Canada,  the  bank  must  so 
inform  the  Banking  Inspector.  The  Inspec- 
tor 'may  direct  the  bank  to  further  process 
information  or  data  relating  to  .  .  .  [such 
Information]  in  Canada  and  the  bank  shall 
forthwith  comply  with  any  such  decision." 
[Section  157(4)(5)  and  (6)  of  the  Canadian 
Banks  and  Banking  Revision  Act,  1980]. 

The  Canadian  Act  was  enacted  to  allow 
foreign  banks  to  operate  In  Canada  while 
providing  for  regulatory  controls  by  the  Ca- 
nadians. The  Canadians  do  not  contend  that 
their  statute  is  a  restrictive  trade  act,  nor  do 
they  claim  it  is  a  privacy  protection.  The  im- 
plicationa.  however,  are  straightforward:  A 
U.S.  bank  which  is  centrally  managed  in  the 
United  States  must  create  duplicate  facili- 
ties in  C^anada  and  the  U.S.  if  it  is  to  do 
business  in  Canada  and  maintain  centralized 
U.S.  processing  facilities.  It  may  also  be  pro- 
hibited from  sending  data  to  the  United 
States  for  even  duplicative  processing. 

The  question  is  whether  the  enactment  of 
this  law  is  an  isolated  event  or  part  of  a 
growing  trend  which  will  require  bajiks  to 
examine  data-flow  issues  in  every  country  in 
which  they  intend  to  operate. 

Lending  impact.  Although  modem  bank- 
ing today  is  a  collection  of  different  finan- 
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cial  services,  the  key  function  is  still  the 
lending  of  money.  To  do  this  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  exposure,  banks  need  to  be 
able  to  gather  information  about  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  loan  portfolios  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  Banks  need  to  know  before 
making  a  financial  decision  the  total  expo- 
sure of  a  bank  to  a  particular  customer,  or 
to  a  particular  group,  or  to  a  particular 
country,  or  in  a  particular  currency,  or  to  a 
particular  industry.  All  this  information  is 
necessary  to  enable  a  bank  to  conduct  pru- 
dently the  normal  lending  business  of  inter- 
national banking. 

Banks  also  engage  in  short-term  financing 
to  assist  the  movement  of  goods  throughout 
the  world.  For  this  purpose,  they  need  to 
have  quick  access  to  all  types  of  information 
about  the  political  and  economic  bases  of 
the  various  trading  areas  of  the  world. 

In  short,  to  enable  banks  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  International  banking  success- 
fully and  prudently,  banks  need  to  be  guar- 
anteed the  free  flow  of  information  and 
access  to  that  information  throughout  the 
world  on  a  timely  basis.  The  concern,  then, 
is  whether  the  trend  towards  some  regula- 
tion of  the  flow  of  information  may  inhibit 
banks  from  fulfilling  their  Information 
needs. 

Bit  of  history.  These  issues  and  the  U.S. 
response  to  them  have  been  developing 
since  the  early  1970s.  Sweden  enacted  a  data 
protection  law  in  the  very  early  1970s  creat- 
ing a  data  commission  with  the  authority  to 
license  and  approve  all  automated  data  sys- 
tems. 

The  United  States,  focusing  on  the  privs 
cy  interests  of  individuals,  enacted  a  series 
of  acts  which  create  legitimate  Interests  of 
confidentiality  in  personal  records. 

A  wider  base  of  European  countries 
(Prance,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Denmark)  then  enacted  their  own  data-pro- 
tection acts,  which  followed  the  more  cen- 
tralized approach  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment. These  data-protection  acts  created  a 
new  basis  for  concern  because  they  stated 
that  data  on  natural  persons  may  not  flow 
out  of  their  countries  unless  they  are  trans- 
mitted to  countries  with  levels  of  data  pro- 
tection "equivalent"  to  their  own. 

With  a  growing  concern  for  "Balkenlza- 
tlon "  In  data  flows,  the  Council  of  Europe 
and  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  (OECD)  have  re- 
sponded to  these  Issues.  The  Council  of 
Europe  enacted  a  treaty,  now  undergoing 
ratification  by  its  European  members, 
which  creates  some  uniformity  of  treatment 
among  its  members  for  data  protection.  The 
broader-based  OECD  also  has  taken  a  very 
central  role  In  this  issue.  It  first  issued 
guidelines  on  privacy  and  now  is  studying 
non-privacy  Issues  involved  in  transborder 
data  flow,  through  an  expert  group. 

Shifting  concerns.  The  concerns  are  now 
shifting  to  non-privacy  issues.  These  issues 
include  taxes,  custom  duties,  intellectual 
property,  liability,  extra-territorial  applica- 
tion of  national  laws,  choice-of-law  issues, 
aind  the  need  for  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  OECD  is  undertaking  a  survey  of  na- 
tional laws  and  practices  to  determine  If 
countries  treat  these  issues  differently  and 
whether  there  is  the  need  for  international 
uniformity  to  assure  the  "free  flow  of  infor- 
mation. " 

A  concern  Is  raised  as  to  whether  there  is 
a  need  to  consider  developing  more  guide- 
lines without  any  idea  of  what  the  conflicts 
between  the  laws  of  various  countries  are. 
Moreover,   guidelines  may   mean   more  re- 
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strictlve    legislation    prior    to    an    effective 
demonstration  of  real  problems. 

Transborder  data  flow  is  an  issue  which 
will  continue  to  challenge  the  private  sector 
as  well  as  government  decision-makers.  It 
also  is  zx\  issue  which  is  not  likely  to  disap- 
pear. The  implications  of  It  should  be  exam- 
ined for  the  future  and  judgments  should  be 
made  as  how  best  to  respond  to  them.* 


URGENT   NEED   FOR   INCREASED 
SUPPORT  OF  NATIONAL 

EARTHQUAKE      HAZARDS      RE- 
DUCTION ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  future  viability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency's 
(FEMA)  role  as  lead  agency  for  coordi- 
nating the  National  Earthquake  Haz- 
ards Reduction  Act  of  1977.  Emphasis 
seems  to  be  shifting  within  FEMA  to  a 
much  greater  role  in  military-related 
civil  defense.  This  possible  shift  in  em- 
phasis at  FEMA  is  coming  at  a  time 
when  there  are  reports  of  a  greater 
than  50-percent  chance  that  a  cata- 
strophic earthquake  is  expected  in 
California  in  the  next  30  years.  Esti- 
mates of  fatalities  range  from  about 
3.000  to  more  than  13,000.  Property 
losses  are  expected  to  be  higher  than 
in  any  past  earthquake  in  the  United 
States,  with  estimates  of  between  $15 
billion  and  $60  billion. 

I  want  to  stress  that  California  is 
only  one  of  many  States  where  an 
earthquake  may  occur.  Perhaps  the 
most  violent  quakes  on  record  in  the 
United  States  occurred  at  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  in  1811  and  1812.  Another  event 
of  large  magnitude  took  place  near 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1866.  Geologists 
believe  that  earthquakes  are  likely  in 
more  than  30  States,  although  the 
probability  in  any  one  spot  is  much 
less  than  that  in  the  Pacific  States. 

My  view  that  the  earthquake  haz- 
ards reduction  program  should  be 
strengthened  and  supported  is  main- 
tained in  a  recent  report,  "Geodetic 
Monitoring  of  Tectonic  Deformation— 
Toward  a  Strategy."  The  report  by  the 
National  Research  Council  Assembly 
of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
identified  leading  hypotheses  and 
problems  with  regard  to  measure- 
ments of  crustal  deformation.  It  estab- 
lished a  priority  of  effort  and  de- 
scribed in  a  general  way  the  required 
instruments  and  procedures.  This 
report  reconunended  "a  substantial  ex- 
pansion in  the  current  program  of  trl- 
lateration  and  other  geodetic  measure- 
ments for  crustal  movement  studies  in 
the  Western  United  States:  More  fre- 
quent measurements,  more  closely 
spaced  sites,  extension  of  networlcs  to 
greater  distances  away  from  the  main 
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faults  and  more  complete  coverage  of 
the  major  fault  systems.  The  report 
also  stated,  "There  is  a  major  earth- 
quake threat  to  California,  the  State 
of  greatest  population  and  capital  in- 
vestment. Because  of  this  threat, 
crustal  movement  studies  must  be  es- 
tablished as  a  national  priority  and  be 
vigorously  pursued  by  the  scientific 
community." 

In  view  of  the  potential  damage  and 
loss  of  life,  it  seems  a  wise  policy  to 
strengthen  and  support  this  program 
designed  to  improve  predictive  capa- 
bilities, prepare  emergency  response 
plans,  and  engage  in  earthquake-relat- 
ed research.  Because  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  this  issue,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research  and  Technology  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  will  hold  joint  hearings  on 
the  authorization  of  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  on  March  11. 
Witnesses  will  include  State  officials 
experienced  in  emergency  planning,  as 
well  as  scientists  and  Federal  officials 
familiar  with  the  national  earthquake 
program.* 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
ADDRESS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle I  wrote  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  following  President  Reagan's 
state  of  the  Union  address. 
[Prom  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Feb.  3. 

1982] 

The  State  of  the  Union  Ignores  the  State 

OF  the  Economy 

(By  Norman  Y.  Mineta) 

President  Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress was  disappointing.  The  president 
failed  to  recognize  the  most  pressing  Issues 
facing  our  nation— the  deep  recession,  rising 
unemployment,  large  budget  deficits  and 
high  Interest  rates. 

One  year  ago.  President  Reagan  sketched 
out  a  far-reaching  economic  program  de- 
signed to  reduce  Inflation,  Increase  employ- 
ment tuid  foster  economic  growth.  The 
president  launched  this  nation  on  a  test  of 
supply-side  economics  using  the  economic 
welfare  of  our  country  as  the  guinea  pig. 
When  the  president  proposed  his  plan  to 
cut  taxes.  Increase  defense  spending,  reduce 
social  spending  and  balance  the  budget, 
many  economists  said  that  It  would  not 
work.  Even  Vice  President  Bush  called  It 
"voodoo  economics."  Economists  predicted 
huge  budget  deficits  and  record  high  inter- 
est rates. 

Alter  long,  difficult  bargaining  wars,  Con- 
gress passed  all  of  the  essential  elements  of 
the    president's    economic    program     The 
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president  received  cuts  in  federal  spending 
for  social  programs,  large  increases  for  de- 
fense spending  and  a  massive  cut  in  corpo- 
rate and  personal  income  taxes.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  not  only  was  the  funding 
reduced  for  most  federal  programs,  but  in 
many  cases  programs  were  eliminated  en- 
tirely. With  just  one  vote.  Congress  acceded 
to  the  president's  wishes  by  adopting  a 
single  piece  of  legislation  which  made 
changes  in  more  than  250  existing  programs 
and  laws. 

People  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the 
full  impact  of  what  has  t>een  taking  place  in 
these  past  12  months.  Instead  of  cutting 
only  the  fat— the  "fraud,  waste  and 
abuse"— from  the  federal  budget,  the  knife 
Is  cutting  the  arteries  that  support  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  our  nation's  poor  and 
worki.ig  citizens.  The  administrations  eco- 
nomic program  strikes  at  working  Ameri- 
cans, at  the  poor  and  the  elderly  in  a  harsh 
and  cruel  way.  At  the  same  time,  the  admin- 
istration's policies  reward  the  powerful  and 
the  super-rich. 

A  distinguished  Republican  senator  from 
Oregon,  Mark  Hatfield,  recently  described 
this  economic  program  very  accurately  by 
saying  that  the  administration's  new  federal 
policy  is  a  "policy  of  taking  and  cutting 
from  the  truly  needy  and  giving  to  the  truly 
greedy." 

Not  only  are  working  Americans  suffering 
under  this  economic  experiment,  but  the  na- 
tion's economy  is  also  suffering.  During 
1981  we  saw  economic  activity  decline  stead- 
ily, and  the  nation  is  currently  in  a  severe 
recession.  Long-term  interest  rates  that 
really  count  for  housing  and  business  invest- 
ment are  now  higher  than  in  any  month 
during  1980.  These  high  rates  in  the  face  of 
declining  Inflation  Indicate  a  belief  that  the 
president's  program  will  lead  to  even  higher 
rates  for  years  to  come.  In  addition,  short- 
term  rates  have  started  to  rise  again. 

An  even  more  disturbing  fact  Is  that  there 
are  currently  more  than  9.5  million  people 
officially  included  in  the  unemployment  sta- 
tistics in  December.  This  figure  underesti- 
mates our  unemployment  problem  because 
more  than  1  million  people  have  been  so  dis- 
couraged by  economic  realities  that  they 
have  given  up  actively  seeking  work  and  are 
therefore  not  counted  in  the  unemployment 
figures.  In  addition,  during  the  first  week  in 
January.  1  million  people  filed  initial  unem- 
ployment claims.'  Furthermore,  all  of  these 
figures  fail  to  include  the  families  of  the  un- 
employed. 

These  are  the  realities  we  face  today. 
They  are  neither  the  promise  nor  the  goal 
of  supply-side  economics.  The  "current  eco- 
nomic situation  is  very  critical,  and  unless 
corrective  actions  are  taken,  the  nation 
could  be  plunged  into  a  depression.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  this  experiment  to 
continue  much  longer.  Even  when  measured 
against  the  goals  the  president  set  for  him- 
self, the  experiment  Is  off  course. 

Just  last  July,  the  president  told  Congress 
that  if  his  program  was  adopted,  real  GNP 
would  grow  by  2.5  percent  in  1981  (meas- 
ured fourth  quarter  1980  to  fourth  quarter 
1981).  According  to  the  latest  figures  from 
the  Commerce  Department,  real  GNP  grew 
by  only  0.7  percent  in  1981.  The  administra- 
tion estimated  that  Inflation  would  fall  to 
8.6  percent  in  1981  and  the  unemployment 
rate  would  peak  at  7.7  percent.  The  infla- 
tion rate  for  1981  was  9.6  percent.  The  un- 
employment rate  reached  8.9  percent  In  De- 
cember and  most  economists  predict  that  it 
will  reach  10  percent  in  the  next  few 
months. 
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The  president  has  also  failed  to  fulfill  his 
promise  to  slow  the  growth  of  federal  gov- 
ernment spending  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
address,  the  president  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration's program  "calls  for  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  increase  in  government  spend- 
ing, and  already  that  rate  has  been  cut 
nearly  in  half."  The  facts  are  that  the  pro- 
gram has  merely  shifted  the  growth  of 
spending  to  military  spending  and  interest 
payment  on  the  national  debt:  the  program 
has  not  cut  spending. 

Spending  this  year  is  growing  at  12  per- 
cent, slightly  higher  than  its  average  rate  of 
growth  from  1971  through  1981.  Further- 
more, spending  will  be  24  percent  of  QNP 
this  year,  an  all-time  record  except  for 
World  War  II.  and  up  from  23  percent  la.st 
year.  In  addition,  this  year's  deficit  is  pro- 
jected to  be  more  than  3.5  percent  of  GNP. 
up  from  2  percent  of  GNP  last  year. 

The  president  attempted  to  defend  this 
ballooning  deficit  by  stating  that  inflation 
was  brought  down  faster  than  expected  and 
as  a  result  has  "deprived  government  of 
those  hidden  revenues  that  occur  when  in- 
flation pushes  people  into  higher  income 
tax  brackets. "  However,  in  July,  the  presi- 
dent estimated  that  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  would  slow  to  8.6  percent  in  1981.  in- 
stead in  1981  the  CPI  was  at  9.6  percent- 
higher,  not  lower,  than  the  president  ex- 
pected. Thus  the  slowdown  in  inflation 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  largest  deficit  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

In  1982.  the  federal  deficit  will  be  closer  to 
$109  billion  instead  of  the  president's  prom- 
ised $42  billion  level.  In  1983.  the  deficit 
could  climb  to  $155  billion.  And  in  1984.  the 
deficit  could  reach  $190  billion,  far  from  the 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  Overall,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  close  to  $455  billion  will  be 
added  to  the  deficit  in  the  next  three 
years— more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the 
increase  during  the  four  years  of  World  War 
II. 

The  national  debt  will  be  increased  by  ap- 
proximately $2,000  for  every  man.  woman 
and  child  in  the  nation.  Our  country  has 
never  had  to  endure  deficits  of  this  size.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  now.  Large 
deficits  force  the  government  to  borrow 
money  in  the  credit  markets,  which  results 
in  increased  interest  rates  and  reduces  the 
credit  available  to  the  private  sector  for  in- 
vestment. The  administration  must  under- 
stand that  you  can't  decrease  revenues  with 
a  massive  tax  cut.  increase  defense  spending 
by  $69  billion,  and  reach  a  balanced  budget 
by  1984.  The  president  fails  to  acknowledge 
the  results  of  his  economic  proposals. 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  we  did  not  hear 
mention  of  a  balanced  budget.  Instead  the 
president  managed  to  turn  the  focus  away 
from  the  current  economic  crisis  by  propos- 
ing yet  another  experiment— "new  federal- 
ism."  This  time  the  president  has  proposed 
to  experiment  with  the  basic  framework  of 
government.  The  "new  federalism"  is  a 
sweeping  proposal  to  change  the  current 
program  and  funding  relations  between  fed- 
eral government  and  states  and  localities. 
"New  federalism  "  only  changes  the  struc- 
ture of  government,  it  does  not  create  one 
new  job.  it  does  not  provide  incentives  for 
stimulating  economic  growth,  and  it  does 
not  reduce  the  ever-growing  budget  deficits. 
The  president  said  that  his  economic  pro- 
gram will  "stimulate  the  economy  .  .  .  pro- 
vide capital  for  expansion,  mortgages  for 
homebuilding  and  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed." Since  the  president  came  into 
office,  his  programs  have: 

Caused  a  serious  recession— real  economic 
growth  fell  5.2  last  quarter: 
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Reduced  new  investment— capital  goods 
orders  fell  nearly  12  percent  during  1981; 

Pushed  homebuilding  to  a  35-year  low; 

Incretttfd  unemployment  by  2  million  to 
9.5  million; 

Increased  long-term  interest  rates  by  more 
than  2.5  percent;  and 

Increased  business  failures  by  more  than 
45  percent. 

We've  heard  before  that  if  we  "do  a  little 
more"  we  can  win  the  war.  Now.  we  keep 
hearing  how  if  we  endure  a  little  longer,  and 
cut  spending  a  little  further,  we  will  prove 
this  economic  theory  a  success. 

Wall  Street  doesn't  believe  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it. 

Someone  may  be  seeing  a  light  at  the  end 
of  the  economic  tunnel,  but  I  don't  know 
who  that  person  is.  It  has  l>een  clear  to  me 
for  some  time  that  the  major  thrust  of  this 
economic  program  is  to  reward  the  rich, 
while  at  the  same  time  dismantling  every 
federal  program  designed  to  help  people 
prosper  and  provide  the  needed  infrastruc- 
ture for  economic  growth. 

This  economic  experiment  must  be 
stopped  before  more  jobs  are  destroyed, 
before  high  interest  rates  choke  off  all  in- 
vestment. It  is  a  presidents  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  his  economic  policies  meet  the 
needs  ol  the  nation.  President  Reagan  has 
neglected  this  responsibility.  The  president 
cannot  Ignore  the  state  of  the  economy  by 
unveiling  a  governmental  reorganization 
scheme  as  a  diversion.* 
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of  that  nation,  which  existed  nearly 
700  years  before  Stalin's  Russia  invad- 
ed. To  a  nation  with  as  long  and  rich  a 
history  as  this  one,  42  years  of  domi- 
nation is  not  enough  to  destroy  the 
spirit  and  hope  of  its  people. 

Despite  our  abhorrence  of  Russia's 
continued  denial  of  Lithuania's  right 
to  exist,  we  are  soberly  aware  that  our 
words  here  today  will  not  reverse  the 
crime  committed  four  decades  ago. 
But  let  us  remember  that  the  passage 
of  time  will  never  erase  that  crime. 
The  candles  that  burn  in  our  windows 
burn  not  only  for  Poland,  but  for  all 
those  people  whose  hope  for  freedom 
endures.* 
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THE  64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LITHUANIA'S  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rumblings  of  revolt  from  Poland 
remind  us  that  proud  peoples  cannot 
be  denied  basic  freedoms  forever. 
Today,  as  we  pause  to  remember  the 
64th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  we  declare  our 
admiration  for  that  nation's  couiage 
in  facing  the  denial  of  its  citizens' 
basic  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
Americans,  we  pray  that  their  Inde- 
pendence Day  may  someday  be  cele- 
brated as  joyously  as  our  own. 

By  signing  the  Helsinki  accords  in 
1975,  the  Soviet  Union  endorsed  the 
right  of  all  people  to  self-determina- 
tion. Since  then,  it  has  imposed  its 
military  might  on  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan, backed  a  brutal  crackdown 
on  the  people  of  Poland,  and  support- 
ed numerous  guerrilla  campaigns  that 
would  extend  the  Moscow  empire  to 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  Incredibly, 
the  Soviets  explain  that  these  actions 
were  taken  to  insure  freedoms  rather 
than  to  deny  them.  But  the  absence  of 
freedom  in  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  countries  is  evidence  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  disrespect  for  human 
rights. 

Forty-two  years  after  the  annex- 
ation of  Lithuania,  the  United  States 
refuses  to  recognize  Soviet  domination 


CONGRESSMAN  TONY  HALL 
PROVIDES  UPDATE  ON  POSSI- 
BLE FOOD  SHORTAGE  IN  EAST 
TIMOR 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  2  years  ago,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1980  concern- 
ing the  tragic  situation  in  the  former 
Portuguese  colony  of  East  Timor,  an 
island  territory  that  was  invaded  by 
Indonesia  in  late  1975.  In  the  months 
immediately  preceding  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  amendment,  conditions  in 
East  Timor  were  described  in  press  ac- 
counts as  comparable  to  those  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  measure  I  introduced  expressed 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  measures  to  encour- 
age the  Indonesian  Government  to 
allow  increased  access  to  East  Timor 
for  international  relief  organizations 
and  to  permit  them  to  establish  relief 
operations  directly  in  East  Timor.  It 
also  sought  to  encourage  the  Indone- 
sians to  allow  free  emigration  from 
East  Timor,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
families  whose  members  had  already 
left  the  territory  while  others  re- 
mained behind. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs.  It  eventually 
became  section  408  of  Public  Law  96- 
533.  The  full  text  of  section  408  fol- 
lows: 

Public  Law  96-533 
east  timor 

Section  408.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  take  all  appropri- 
ate measures  to— 

(1)  continue  to  support  and  encourage 
relief  operations  by  the  Government  of  In- 
donesia and  by  international  relief  agencies 
in  East  Timor: 


(2)  assist  the  Government  of  Indonesia  to 
facilitate  the  reuniting  of  families  separated 
because  of  developments  in  recent  years  in 
East  Timor;  and 

(3)  encourage  the  Government  of  Indone- 
sia to  allow  access  to  East  Timor  by  interna- 
tional journalists. 

In  1980.  international  relief  agencies 
were  able  to  eradicate  some  of  the 
worst  effects  of  the  catastrophic  situa- 
tion that  they  had  encountered  the 
year  before.  However,  on  December  9, 
1980,  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times 
cited  an  Indonesian  Government  an- 
nouncement that  no  international 
food  aid  would  be  accepted  for  East 
Timor  beyond  the  end  of  that  year. 

Nevertheless,  Members  of  Congress 
were  assured  that  the  food  situation  in 
East  Timor  was  under  control.  Not- 
withstanding such  assurances,  the 
Times  account  quoted  sources  who 
warned  of  further  tragedy  if  interna- 
tional relief  agencies  pulled  out  of 
East  Timor. 

By  May  1981,  these  agencies— which 
were  never  allowed  more  than  a  token 
presence  in  the  territory— ended  their 
full-time,  on-the-ground  activities  in 
East  Timor.  Further  relief  efforts 
henceforth  would  be  under  Indone- 
sian, rather  than  international,  auspic- 
es. 

The  international  access  to  East 
Timor  sought  by  Congress  in  section 
408  clearly  has  not  been  secured.  As 
Mr.  David  Scott,  representing  the  Aus- 
tralian Council  for  Overseas  Aid,  Com- 
munity Aid  Abroad  (Australia),  and 
the  Human  Rights  Council  of  Austra- 
lia, said  in  a  statement  presented  to 
the  Fourth  (Decolonization)  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  East  Timor  on  October  21, 
1981: 

Circumstantial,  but  no  less  powerful  evi- 
dence, of  resistance,  food  shortages  and  re- 
pression is  found  in  the  continuing  refusal 
of  the  Indonesian  Government  to  allow  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Jurists.  Red  Cross,  foreign 
missions,  international  organizations  or  the 
media  to  enter  and  freely  move  around  the 
country.  This  is  after  the  unbelievably  long 
period  of  6  years  following  an  occupation 
which  the  occupying  forces  would  have  us 
believe  was  welcomed. 

All  available  evidence  appears  to 
confirm  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
Indonesia  has  been  denying  outside 
free  access  to  East  Timor  is  that  it 
does  not  want  the  world  to  know  about 
its  military  initiatives  against  Timo- 
rese resisting  Indonesian  rule. 

January  1982,  reports  in  the  Austra- 
lian media  quote  statements  by  Monsi- 
gnor  Martinho  da  Costa  Lopes,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  East  Timor, 
pointing  to  Indonesia  military  oper- 
ations and  forced  conscription  of 
Timorese  villagers,  which  have  result- 
ed in  serious  food  shortages  in  the  ter- 
ritory. The  bishop  warns  that  a  re- 
newed famine  is  a  real  possibility 
unless  sufficient  international  food  aid 
reaches  East  Timor  in  the  coming 
months. 
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This  news  media  is  most  distressing. 
It  follows  other  accounts  of  the  effects 
of  Indonesia's  latest  military  push,  in- 
cluding charges  from  Roman  Catholic 
Church  sources  introduced  into  the 
Record  last  December  16  by  Senator 
Paul  Tsongas  alleging  that  pregnant 
Timorese  women  and  small  children 
were  put  to  death  by  Indonesian 
forces. 

These  horrifying  reports  should  not 
distract  us  from  another  important 
issue,  that  of  Timorese  who  wish  to 
leave  the  island  to  join  their  families 
abroad.  Little  progress  was  made  on 
this  front  in  1981.  As  the  Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  I*ractices  for 
1981  states:  "In  general,  however, 
movement  on  the  repatriation  front 
has  been  slow  over  the  past  year." 

Articles  in  late  1981  in  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor describe  the  plight  of  those  seek- 
ing to  leave  East  Timor.  These  articles 
support  the  conclusion  that  Indone- 
sian authorities  are  preventing  people 
from  leaving  East  Timor.  They  also 
suggest  that  Portugal  should  be  play- 
ing a  much  more  active  diplomatic  role 
on  this  question,  through  available  in- 
termediaries, to  deal  with  urgent 
family  reunification  cases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  State 
Department's  human  rights  report  on 
Indonesia  is  peppered  with  references 
to  the  situation  in  East  Timor.  As  the 
Country  Reports  summarizes:  "Much 
of  the  current  international  interest  in 
human  rights  in  Indonesia  is  focused 
on  allegations  of  abuses  in  East 
Timor." 

My  particular  concern  is  the  threat 
of  famine  looming  over  East  Timor. 
The  Australian  Government  an- 
nounced last  month  that  it  will  ship 
1.000  tons  of  com  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Timorese  Bishop. 

While  this  is  an  encouraging  devel- 
opment, past  food  assistance  has  not 
prevented  new  Indonesian  military  of- 
fensives from  renewing  serious  food 
problems  on  the  island.  Particularly 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  there  are  cur- 
rently no  international  relief  agencies 
operating  in  East  Timor  to  oversee  the 
distribution  of  relief— or  to  offer  some 
form  of  protection  against  violence  to 
the  population. 

Unfortunately,  the  Indonesians  al- 
ready have  indicated  to  the  Atistra- 
lians  that  they  are  unwilling  to  permit 
Australian  aid  agencies  to  operate  di- 
rectly in  East  Timor.  As  the  Indone- 
sian Embassy  press  attache  was 
quoted  as  telling  the  Australians  in 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of  Janu- 
ary 12.  1982: 

The  procedure  is  to  give  relief  or  aid  to  In- 
donesia and  especially  Timor  through  the 
Indonesian  Red  Cross.  To  give  directly  to 
East  Timor  will  not  be  allowed. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indo- 
nesians, the  administration  should  act 
to  implement  the  sense  of  Congress 
expressed  in  section  408  and  call  upon 
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the  Indonesians  to  permit  independ- 
ent, international  relief  agencies  to  op- 
erate on  a  full-time  basis  in  East 
Timor.  Now  is  the  time  to  encourage 
such  international  presence  in  East 
Timor  if  food  shortages  are  to  be 
averted.  This  is  one  of  those  rare,  op- 
portunities we  have  to  head  off  a  food 
crisis,  rather  than  react  to  it. 

In  order  to  bring  my  colleagues  up 
to  date  on  developments  in  East 
Timor,  articles  by  Daniel  Southerland. 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Arnold  S.  Koken,  an  East  Timor 
expert  appearing  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  follow: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 
n.  1982] 

East  Timor  May  Pace  Pood  Shortage 

indonesian  military  opehtation  could  be 

CAUSE 

(By  E>&niel  Southerland) 

Still  recovering  from  the  famine  which 
struck  only  a  few  years  ago.  the  small 
former  Portuguese  colony  of  East  Timor 
may  now  be  facing  new  food  shortages. 

In  January,  it  was  learned  that  Monsignor 
Martinho  da  Costa  Lopes,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  East  Timor,  sent  an 
urgent  appeal  to  nearby  Australia,  calling 
for  aid.  He  said  that  a  major  Indonesian 
military  operation  on  the  Southeast  Asian 
island  territory  had  disrupted  planting, 
causing  food  shortages. 

In  Australia.  Indonesian  embassy  officials 
denied  there  was  a  critical  need  for  food  on 
Timor,  but  the  Australian  government  said 
that  it  would  give  1,000  tons  of  corn  to  help 
avert  shortages.  Australian  aid  officials 
have  been  requesting  direct  access  to  the 
island  territory,  which  has  been  largely  shut 
off  to  the  outside  world  since  Indonesia  an- 
nexed it  after  invading  more  than  six  years 
ago. 

In  the  United  States,  Senator  Paul  Tson- 
gas (D)  of  Massachusetts  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  East  Timor.  Last  December.  Tsongas 
referred  to  early  accounts  from  Timorese 
Catholic  sources  reporting  possible  food 
shortages  and  an  alleged  massacre  of  Timor- 
ese civilians.  On  Feb.  8.  Tsongas  cited  addi- 
tional information  from  Monsignor  Lopes. 
The  Senator  noted  that  there  are  no  inter- 
national relief  agencies  working  on  East 
Timor  on  a  full-time  basis  and  urged  that 
Australia's  Catholic  Relief  organization  t>e 
permitted  to  enter  the  island^  to  supervise 
the  distribution  of  the  newly  promised  Aus- 
tralian aid. 

"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  food 
situation  is  not  critical. "  said  a  U.S.  State 
Department  official.  The  official  said  that 
his  information  was  based  on  reports  from 
diplomats  and  members  of  international  or- 
ganizations who  visited  Timor  over  the  past 
several  months. 

As  a  precautionary  measure,  however,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
<ICRC)  helped  late  last  year  to  fill  several 
warehouses  in  Timor  with  food. 

American  interest  in  East  Timor  stems 
from  close  U.S.  ties  with  Indonesia,  the 
world's  fifth  most  populous  nation.  The  In- 
donesians used  American  weapons  in  their 
Deceml>er  1975  invaision. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  heavily 
to  international  aid  efforts  on  Timor,  pro- 
viding a  good  part  of  the  food  which  was 
shipped  to  counter  the  widespread  starva- 
tion which   followed   the  Indonesian   inva- 
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slon.  In  the  view  of  U.S.  officials,  the  Timor- 
ese, who  have  their  own  distinctive  identity 
and  language,  never  stood  a  change  of  form- 
ing a  viable  separate  state.  Critics  of  U.S. 
policy  dispute  this  assertion. 

In  its  recently  issued  annual  reports  on 
human  rights,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
mentions  East  Timor  about  a  dozen  times, 
and  states  that  much  of  the  current  interest 
in  human  rights  in  Indonesia  is  focused  on 
allegations  of  abuses  in  East  Timor.  These 
include  allegations  of  killings,  disappear- 
ances, and  large-scale  detentions.  The  Indo- 
nesian government  denies  that  abuses  have 
occurred.  The  State  Department  says  that  it 
is  "difficult  to  independently  confirm  or 
deny"  the  allegations. 

What  the  State  Department  does  say. 
however,  is  that  the  Indonesians  restricted 
access  to  the  island  to  foreign  observers 
more  in  1981  than  in  1980.  It  also  says  that 
East  Timorese  have  left  the  island  more 
slowly  during  the  past  year.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  department,  only  six  of  the  fami- 
lies in  an  ICRC  program  and  47  in  an  Aus- 
tralian program  have  been  allowed  to  leave 
Indonesia  since  Oct.  15,  1980. 

One  indication  that  all  is  not  well  on  East 
Timor  came  last  year  from  an  unlikely 
source.  Members  of  the  Indonesian-installed 
East  Timor  provincial  assembly,  in  a  report 
to  Indonesia's  President  Suharto,  warned 
that  members  of  the  Indonesian  military 
were  behaving  on  Timor  like  "conquerors 
towards  a  conquered  people."  They  said  the 
assembly  was  continually  receiving  com- 
plaints from  the  Timorese  about  corruption 
and  mistreatment  by  the  military,  including 
torture.  In  November,  the  two  assembly 
members  who  signed  the  report  were  arrest- 
ed. The  State  Department  says  the  best 
available  evidence  indicates  that  they  were 
released  by  the  end  of  last  year. 

According  to  the  Reuters  news  agency, 
the  document  prepared  by  the  Timorese  as- 
semblymen was  similar  to  a  secret  report 
compiled  recently  by  Catholic  priests  in 
Timor  for  the  Vatican. 

Sen.  Tsongas  said  this  and  other  informa- 
tion confirmed  his  belief  that  an  interna- 
tional presence  is  needed  in  East  Timor  to 
help  protect  the  civilian  population  from  vi- 
olence and  to  distribute  food. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Jan.  13, 

1982] 

Plight  or  Tiney  Timor 

(By  Arnold  S.  Kohen) 

It  should  be  a  news  story  of  major  impor- 
tance: many  tens  of  thousands  killed— per- 
haps a  third  of  the  territory's  600,000  inhab- 
itants—as a  result  of  a  military  invasion  by 
a  nation  with  a  population  200  times  its  size. 

The  occupation  forces  continue  a  ruthless 
campaign  to  destroy  nationalist  resistance 
while  keeping  news  of  the  situation  from 
the  outside  world  by  allowing  few  people  to 
leave. 

The  victim  nation  fought  bravely  on  the 
Allied  side  during  World  War  II,  losing  at 
least  40,000  lives  while  sheltering  Australian 
commandos.  But  its  erstwhile  friends  turned 
their  diplomatic  backs  when,  in  1975,  East 
Timor,  a  Southeast  Asian  Island  territory 
then  emerging  from  400  years  of  Portuguese 
colonial  rule,  faced  invasion  by  its  huge 
neighbor,  Indonesia. 

The  State  Department  has  admitted  that 
•roughly  90%"  of  the  arms  available  to  the 
Indonesian  generals— rulers  of  a  strategical- 
ly located,  oil-rich  nation  with  the  world's 
fifth-largest  population— at  the  time  of  the 
1975  invasion  were  American-supplied;  U.S. 
weapon  shipments  were  stepped  up  thereaf- 
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ter.  Jakarta  has  also  received  American  dip- 
lomatic support  for  its  position  at  the 
United  Nations,  which  nevertheless  has  re- 
peatedly rejected  Indonesia's  claim  to  sover- 
eignty ot'er  East  Timor. 

And  significantly,  whenever  new  reports 
of  Indonesian  atrocities  have  surfaced,  U.S. 
officials  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  shield 
Jakarta  from  congressional  and  press  criti- 
cism. 

Whatever  the  level  of  U.S.  involvement,  it 
has  been  far  from  easy  to  draw  Americans' 
attention  to  the  situation:  Few  have  ever 
heard  of  East  Timor,  and  there  are  perhaps 
a  dozen  Timorese-Americans  in  the  United 
States— hardly  the  makings  of  a  pressure 
group. 

Nonetheless,  the  invasion  and  the  illegal 
use  of  n.S.-supplied  weapons  for  aggressive 
purposes  attracted  enough  attention  to 
stimulate  an  initiative  in  early  1976  by  Rep. 
Tom  Harkin,  D-Iowa,  aimed  at  reducing  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Indonesia.  The  effort  failed, 
but  Congress  held  four  hearings  in  1977  and 
1978  to  probe,  in  the  words  of  then-Rep. 
Donald  Praser,  D-Minn.,  "allegations  of 
genocide  committed  by  the  Indonesian- 
armed  forces  against  the  population  of  East 
Timor.  " 

In  September  1978,  a  group  of  journalists, 
among  the  few  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the  ter- 
rority  since  the  invasion,  cited  accounts  al- 
leging that  hundreds  of  Timorese  were 
dying  of  starvation  each  month.  In  late 
1979,  international  relief  officials  were  final- 
ly admitted  to  the  island,  and  they  reported 
that  conditions  were  "worse  than  Biafra  and 
potentially  as  serious  as  Cambodia." 

At  the  same  time,  a  group  of  Timorese  ref- 
ugees, mainly  Roman  Catholic  priests,  trav- 
eled to  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
alert  Congress  and  the  news  media  to  their 
country's  plight. 

This  was  at  the  height  of  the  Cambodian 
famine,  which  followed  the  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  that  country.  The  Soviets  were  in- 
vading Afghanistan.  Though  they  tried,  of- 
ficials in  the  State  Department  were  unable 
to  explain  persuasively  just  why  the  Indone- 
sian invasion  of  East  Timor  was  any  differ- 
ent, or  less  in  need  of  a  humanitarian  and 
political  solution. 

Indonesia's  status  as  a  "friendly"  nation 
and  its  staunch  anti-Communist  presence  in 
Southeast  asia  were  factors  in  the  unsympa- 
thetic response  of  "security-minded"  people 
in  the  press  and  in  Congress.  Besides,  Timor 
was  an  Impoverished  agrarian  area  with  no 
wealth,  apart  from  its  people,  for  even  Indo- 
nesia to  exploit.  The  best  reason  anyone  can 
offer  for  the  invasion  is  simply  that  East 
Timor  was  there,  the  Portuguese  were  not, 
and  Indonesia  saw  "instability"  in  the  area. 

Still,  the  congressional  hearings  in  1979- 
80  and  the  brief  flurry  of  media  coverage 
were  enough  to  prod  Jakarta  into  allowing 
some  humanitarian  aid  onto  the  island. 
While  that  may  have  prevented  some  fur- 
ther deaths,  it  had  no  effect  on  other  basic 
problems. 

One  of  the  Timorese  priests  (East  Timor 
is  largely  Roman  Catholic)  who  testified 
before  Congress  reported  later  that  his  rela- 
tives had  been  threatened  because  of  his 
statemehts  here.  The  Indonesians  are  still 
denying  permission  to  emigrate,  and  those 
who  dare  to  apply,  and  families  of  those 
who  have  left,  are  punished  or  threatened. 

In  late  1980,  Amnesty  International  re- 
ported arbitrary  executions  of  surrendered 
nationalist  guerrillas  by  the  Indonesian 
forces,  "disappearances  "  and  large-scale  im- 
prisonment without  trial.  Amnesty  (and  the 
Catholic    Church    in    East    Timor)    recom- 
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mended  that  international  relief  agencies  be 
permitted  to  maintain  and  expand  their 
presence  in  the  territory  to  provide  some 
level  of  protection  for  the  Timorese  popula- 
tion. 

Last  May.  the  Timorese  seemed  to  have 
gained  a  new  and  important  ally  in  Sen.  S.I. 
Hayakawa,  R-Calif.,  chairman  of  the  foreign 
relations  subcommittee  on  Asia.  He  circulat- 
ed a  letter  among  his  colleagues  supporting 
the  need  for  continuing,  full-time,  on-the- 
spot  international  supervision  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  diverse,  bipartisan  group  of  nearly  30 
senators  supported  the  letter,  illustrating 
how  a  relatively  small  amount  of  press  cov- 
erage had  spread  awareness  of  the  Timor 
tragedy  in  Washington.  But  the  initiative 
fell  through  when  Hayakawa  suspended  the 
letter  under  pressure  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, which  shares  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's reluctance  to  press  Indonesia. 

Meanwhile,  horrifying  accounts  continue 
to  arrive  from  East  Timor.  The  most  recent 
is  a  report  introduced  into  the  Congression- 
al Record  last  month  by  Sen.  Paul  E.  Tson- 
gas, D-Mass.,  of  a  new  Indonesian  military 
offensive  in  which  500  Timorese,  including 
children  and  pregnant  women,  were  said  to 
have  been  massacred.  Church  sources  say 
that  the  latest  Indonesian  "operation" 
could  lead  to  a  renewal  of  serious  food  prob- 
lems—this at  a  time  when  Jakarta  has 
barred  further  international  food  aid  for 
the  island. 

A  few  Timorese  still  manage  to  get  out.  A 
small  group  is  now  in  this  country,  under 
the  auspices  of  humanitarian  organizations, 
to  give  firsthand  accounts  of  the  tragedy 
being  suffered  by  their  countrymen.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  arrived  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica is  preoccupied  with  the  suppression  of 
the  people  of  Poland.  The  people  suffering 
on  a  little  island  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  Pacific  wish  that  they  could  receive 
even  one-tenth  the  attention. 

[Kohen  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  has 
been  working  with  Timorese  refugees  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  This  was  written 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.]* 
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CHANGES  IN  HUD  REGULATIONS 

NEWT  GINGRICH 


m\. 


OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Warren  H. 
Brockway,  has  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions for  changes  that  should  be  made 
in  certain  HUD  regulations.  He  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  housing  au- 
thority of  the  city  of  Newnan. 

Warren  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
see  where  our  tax  money  goes.  He  has 
some  ideas  on  how  to  cut  out  much  of 
the  fraud  and  abuse  that  plagues  our 
subsidy  programs. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  received  from 
Warren: 


The  Housing  Authority 
OF  THE  City  or  Newnan, 

Newnan,  Ga..  December  17.  1981. 
Congressman  Newt  Gingrich. 
Long-worth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Newt:  After  filling  in  ypur  question- 
naire, I  am  pressed  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  things  we  administer  at  the  Newnan 
Housing  Authority  (411  units)  that  could  be 
changed  to  be  less  costly  to  taxpayers 
except  that  we  are  expected  to  and  do 
follow  HUD  rules. 

1.  Utility  Allowances.  By  bedroom  size  of 
apartments  (number  of  bedrooms)  we  allow 
or  deduct  from  rent  of  each  tenant  for  gas, 
electricity,  water  and  sewerage  an  amount 
that  totals  $243,000.00  annually.  There  is  no 
way  to  encourage  the  majority  of  tenants  to 
turn  down  the  thermostats.  If  it  gets  too 
hot,  they  open  the  doors  and  windows.  If  a 
portion  of  the  $243,000.00  could  be  saved  it 
would  directly  lessen  the  subsidy  we  ask  for 
paid  by  the  Government  or  in  other  words, 
you  and  I  pay. 

Solution:  Don't  cut  back  our  subsidy  with- 
out making  it  possible  for  us  to  establish 
rules  that  will  reduce  the  $243,000.00.  If  you 
cut  the  $243,000.00  to  $150,000.00  and  force 
the  tenants  to  pay  the  balance  themselves, 
it  would  probably  hurt  some  elderly  but 
maybe  the  others  would  be  able  to  survive 
with  the  thermostat  at  65  to  68  degrees. 
There  is  no  easy  answer  but  it  can  be  done 
with  flexible  \ocsJ.  rules  that  we  don't  pres- 
ently have. 

2.  Contract  rent.  Presently  around  100  of 
411  pay  no  rent  at  all.  Bad,  yes,  but  consider 
that  we  are  also  forced  to  pay  their  utility 
bills.  These  100  are  not  elderly.  They  are 
tenants  that  don't  or  won't  work.  (Rent  is 
based  on  income  with  deductions  for  de- 
pendents). Suppose  every  tenant  had  to  pay 
a  minimum  of  $50.00  per  month  rent.  This 
translates  to  $60,000.00  rental  income  or 
$60,000.00  less  in  subsidy  plus  an  additional 
saving  if  they  pay  utility  costs. 

3.  Welfare  is  counted  as  income.  Sure, 
there  is  need  for  Welfare  but  as  you  said, 
make  the  able  bodied  earn  their  way.  Not 
with  CETA  programs  but  pass  it  down  to 
local  levels  by: 

a.  Making  them  get  a  job  in  industry; 

b.  Pay  them  for  working  for  City  or 
County  administered  jobs: 

c.  Work  for  individuals  doing  domestic, 
yard  work,  etc.  with  the  individual  employ- 
ers paying  $2.00  per  hour  and  subsidize 
$1.50  per  hour.  This  would  require  some  real 
honest  administering. 

4.  Pood  Stamps.  We  don't  administer  at 
the  Housing  Authority  either  Welfare  or 
food  stamps  but  we  are  in  a  position  to  ob- 
serve the  results.  Cheating  to  the  extent  of 
fraud  is  rampant  and  very  little  is  done  to 
police  same.  It  seems  that  children  whose 
mothers  ask  for  Welfare  and  food  stamps 
have  a  father  somewhere  (that's  a  brilliant 
statement),  but  he  gives  no  support.  I  don't 
understand  why  we  (the  government)  don't 
press  for  the  admitted  fathers  of  these  chil- 
dren to  contribute  to  their  support.  In  many 
cases  we  feel  sure  that  the  fathers  are: 

a.  On  a  visitor  basis  one  or  more  nights 
pwr  week  with  bedroom  privileges  with  the 
child's  mother: 

b.  Buying  gifts  for  the  child; 

c.  Passing  money  and/or  food  to  the 
family  (under  the  table): 

d.  Permitting  their  admitted  child  to  use 
their  mother's  maiden  name  instead  of  his 
name: 

e.  Yet  upon  admission  or  upon  reexam  the 
mother  freely  admits  who  the  father  is  and 
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gives    his    name.    This    practice    gives    the 
father  his  whole  paycheck  and  his  freedom. 

5.  Additional  Comments.  You  are  aware 
that  if  a  single  person  (man  or  woman)  no 
matter  how  poor  cannot  get  into  low  rent 
housing.  Yet,  get  pregnant,  have  a  child  and 
we  must  take  her  application. 

Congress  has  tried  to  help  PHAs  by  saying 
that  we  do  not  have  to  rent  to  those  who 
have  a  minimum  income  if  we  have  more 
than  20  percent  low  income  that  are  "credit 
renters, "  but  that  is  only  a  deterrent  to  a 
few  because  the  smart  ones  apply  and  have 
a  job,  get  qualified,  get  an  apartment,  move 
in  and  two  weeks  later  quit  their  job,  report 
that  they  have  no  income.  We  can't  move 
them  out  and  they  become  credit  renters. 
Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  this  doesn't 
happen. 

No,  Newt,  I'm  not  a  Scrooge  and  I  want  to 
help  the  poor  with  all  my  heart,  but  we 
must  do  something  to  trap  the  doubledip- 
pers  and  it  can  be  done. 

First  no  Congress,  no  group  can  write 
rules  that  would  cover  the  problem  without 
hurting  some  that  should  not  be  hurt. 
Therein  lies  the  problem.  Quit  trying.  Relax 
the  rules  that  presently  protect  those  who 
are  doubledippers  so  that  the  burden  can  be 
transferred. 

Yours  truly, 

Warren  H.  Brockway, 

Executive  Director. m 
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SECRETARY  WATT  THREATENS 
LOCAL  PARKS 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ANTHONY 
PEROTTI 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  note 
an  important  event  in  my  district.  Dr. 
Anthony  Perotti,  after  many  years  of 
service  to  the  Audubon  School  District 
and  the  South  Jersey  educational 
system,  retired  at  the  end  of  January. 

Most  recently.  Dr.  Perotti  served  as 
administrator  of  corrective  programs 
at  Audubon  High  School.  Previously, 
he  had  been  administrative  principal 
of  Audubon  Park  Elementary  School. 
Dr.  Perotti  is  certified  as  a  school  ad- 
ministrator, school  supervisor,  second- 
ary principal,  elementary  principal, 
and  secondary  teacher  of  English  and 
social  studies. 

A  graduate  of  Rutgers  University 
and  Rutgers  Law  School,  Dr.  Perotti  is 
the  treasurer  of  the  Law  School 
Alumni  Association.  His  community 
activities  include  the  Khights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Holy  Name  Society,  C.Y.O., 
and  several  basketball  and  baseball 
youth  leagues.  Dr.  Perotti  was  also 
active  in  many  education  societies: 
NJEA,  NEA,  N.J.  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  and  the  PTA. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  citizens 
such  as  Dr.  Perotti,  whose  outstanding 
service  in  the  field  of  education  makes 
him  a  valued  member  of  the  communi- 
ty. His  years  of  community  service  are 
an  achievement  which  certainly  war- 
rants high  recognition.* 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Affairs  held  several  days  of  hearings 
recently  on  threats  to  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

Some  of  the  most  severe  threats  are 
due  to  the  policies  of  Secretary  James 
Watt  who  is  considering  opening  wil- 
derness areas,  national  parks,  and 
frontier  areas  of  the  coast  to  oil  and 
gas  development. 

An  additional  threat  exists— that  to 
State  and  regional  parks,  a  portion  of 
whose  land  may  have  been  donated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Because  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  retained  subsur- 
face mineral  rights,  some  in  the  Interi- 
or Department  have  concluded  they 
should  consider  opening  these  State 
and  regional  parks  to  oil  and  gas  drill- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  local  parks 
supported  by  local  taxpayers  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  these  lands  would 
remain  recreational  areas.  It  would  be 
an  unjustified  affront  to  these  citizens 
and  a  total  contradiction  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  professed  re- 
spect for  local  decisioiunaking,  to  have 
Secretary  Watt  begin  selling  off  oil 
leases  in  local  parks  while  his  Depart- 
ment fails  to  enforce  statutory  man- 
dates that  oil  companies  explore  and 
produce  from  their  existing  leases  dili- 
gently. 

I  would  like  to  share  my  testimony 
on  this  extremely  serious  situation 
with  Members  of  the  House. 

Statement  of  Congressman  George  Miixer 
OF  California 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  al- 
lowing me  to  participate  in  these  timely 
hearings  on  "Threats  to  the  Natural  and 
Cultural  Resources  of  the  National  Park 
System. " 

Surely  one  of  the  most  tragic  policies  of 
the  Reagan  administration  has  been  its 
utter  callousness  in  the  management  of  our 
natural  resources.  While  overlooking  conser- 
vation and  alternative  power  sources,  the 
Reagan  administration  appears  intent  u[>on 
offering  up  our  national  parks  and  wilder- 
ness areas  on  the  alter  of  "energy  independ- 
ence" That  is  a  short-sighted  and  totally 
unnecessary  policy,  and  it  represents  a  re- 
treat from  eighty  years  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  conservation  and  preservation  of 
our  national  resources. 

I  would  like  to  alert  the  subcommittee  to  a 
facet  of  the  administration's  policies  which 
lies  slightly  beyond  the  immediate  scope  of 
today's  hearing.  I  refer  to  the  announced 
policy  of  the  Interior  Department  to  consid- 
er the  leasing  of  subsurface  federal  mineral 
rights    which    underlie    state    or    regional 
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parks  and  recreation  areas.  A  situation  of 
this  type  has  recently  appeared  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  may  reoccur  throughout  the 
nation.  It  deserves  your  attention  because 
such  leasing  proposals  would  undermine 
local  determinations  about  land  use  and 
park  policy,  and  betray  the  trust  of  the 
people  of  Contra  Costa  County.  Application 
of  this  inconsistent  policy  could  severely 
impair  local  planning  and  land  management 
throughout  this  country. 

In  1975.  the  Federal  Government  trans- 
ferred 360  acres  of  surplus  land  near  Anti- 
och.  California,  to  the  east  bay  regional 
park  district,  retaining  subsurface  mineral 
rights  although  all  leases  on  the  property 
had  already  expired.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  oil  or  gas  reserves  in  the  area.  and.  in 
fact,  an  exploratory  drilling  effort  two  years 
ago  on  the  periphery  of  the  preserve  failed 
to  find  any  traces  of  oil  or  gas. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  an  additional  180 
acres  of  land  were  added  to  this  park, 
known  as  the  Black  Diamond  Mines  Region- 
al Preserve,  through  purchases  and  dona- 
tions by  the  Southport  Land  and  Commer- 
cial Company. 

The  Federal  Government's  agreement  to 
assist  local  residents  in  the  preservation  of 
this  site  for  public  use  was  established  by 
the  land  transfer  six  years  ago.  Federal  in- 
terest in  assuring  public  access  to  the  land 
was  reaffirmed  by  the  Interior  Department 
and  Congress  only  last  year  when  we  ap- 
proved expenditures  in  excess  of  $318,000  to 
close  old  mine  openings  which  Jeopardize 
public  safety  and  restrict  full  utilization  of 
the  park  land. 

Late  last  year,  however,  the  area  manager 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
informed  officials  of  the  park  district  of  the 
possible  leasing  of  subsurface  mineral  rights 
within  the  Black  Diamond  Preserve.  Both 
park  officials  and  I  have  expressed  our  very 
strong  displeasure  with  such  a  proposition, 
which  seems  related  to  this  administration's 
curious  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to 
achieve  energy  self-sufficiency  is  by  throw- 
ing open  our  parks  and  wilderness  areas  to 
the  oil  companies. 

When  State  or  local  Jurisdictions  are 
ceded  lands  by  the  United  States  for  park 
land  purposes,  it  seems  reasonable  that  they 
be  given  assurances  that  those  lands  will  not 
be  defiled  through  mineral  exploration 
except  under  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  mere  fact  that  oil  or  gas  may 
exist  should  not  lead  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  discard  the  history  of  these  lands 
and  move  in  the  oil  derricks.  This  policy  was 
recently  stated  by  B.L.M.  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  December  21,  1981,  when,  in 
commenting  on  possible  oil  and  gas  leasing 
in  the  national  parks,  the  Department  con- 
cluded, "The  existence  of  a  resource  should 
not  guarantee  the  right  to  extract  the  mate- 
rial without  balancing  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  activity  .  .  .  [those]  activities  should 
not  Inflict  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
administration  of  the  recreation  area 
[or]  .  .  .  impair  the  scenic,  scientific  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment of  the  area."  (page  62040) 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  oil  and  gas  leasing 
should  not  impair  the  administration  of 
Federal  parks,  we  certainly  should  not  over- 
ride the  legitimate  objections  of  State  or 
local  administrators,  especially  when  they 
are  seeking  to  protect  lands  given  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  first  place.  To 
override  those  concerns  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  administration's  pledge  to  grant  greater 
authority  over  local  decision-making  to  the 
States.  It  also  makes  it  nearly  impossible  to 
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responsibly  manage  these  lands  or  plan  for 
their  long-term  use. 

1  also  believe  that  the  mere  consideration 
of  such  oil  and  gas  exploration  in  park  land 
is  an  inappropriate  and  unnecessary  re- 
sponse to  our  energy  needs. 

The  administration  would  do  far  better  to 
improve  its  monitoring  of  production  and 
royalty  payment  on  lands  already  given  over 
to  mineral  production  than  to  sanction  the 
invasion  of  recreational  lands.  The  fact  is 
that  over  90%  of  the  onshore  lands  already 
leased  for  oil  and  gas  production  are  not 
being  developed,  and  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  the  offshore  lands  are  not  being  ex- 
plored. 

The  Interior  Department  persists  in  the 
leasing  of  both  worthless  and  highly  lucra- 
tive lands  onshore  through  means  of  a  ludi- 
crous lottery  system  which  disposes  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  public  resources  in  a  glori- 
fied church  raffle.  Offshore.  Secretary  Watt 
has  decided  to  rapidly  expand  leasing  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  even  though  we 
lack  the  technology  and  materials  to  ex- 
plore much  of  the  frontier  area  targeted  for 
upcoming  leases. 

Little  wonder,  as  a  result,  that  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  recently  condemned 
the  Interior  Department's  proposal  to 
expand  massively  the  OCS  leasing  program, 
noting  that  Secretary  Watt  lacks  the  admin- 
istrative capability  to  oversee  such  a  leasing 
program.  The  failure  of  that  monitoring 
was  made  apparent  in  the  recently  released 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Fiscal  Ac- 
countability for  the  Nation's  Resources 
which  concluded  that  inadequate  royalty 
collections  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$650  million  in  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  issues  are  closely  re- 
lated to  those  being  addressed  in  these  hear- 
ings. If  the  administration  is  intent  on  ex- 
panding domestic  energy  production,  let 
them  focus  on  those  lands  set  aside  specifi- 
cally for  that  purpose.  Let  them  diligently 
monitor  the  production  of  resources  from 
those  leases  before  gobbling  up  lands  which 
prior  administrations,  congresses,  and  the 
states  have  set  aside  for  other  public  pur- 
poses. To  this  point  in  history,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  accelerated  leasing  means  In- 
creased oil  and  gas  development.  But  it  can 
result  in  the  permanent  loss  of  valuable  and 
irreplaceable  parks  and  wilderness  areas 
which  would  be  needlessly  sacrificed. 

Again.  I  appreciate  having  the  opportuni- 
ty to  direct  your  attention  today  to  the  im- 
pacts of  federal  leasing  decisions  on  state,  as 
well  as  federal,  park  lands.* 


A  BILL  TO  CREATE  AN  OCEAN 

AND  COASTAL   RESOURCES 

FUND  BASED  ON  OCS  REVE- 
NUES 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  D' Amours)  and  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  5543.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  ocean  and  coastal  resources  man- 
agement and  development  fund.  This 
legislation  would  establish  a  frame- 
worlc  for  basing  State  ocean  and  coast- 
al resource  management  block  grants 
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on  an  extremely  modest  proportion  of 
Federal  revenues  from  the  develop- 
ment of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS)  oil  and  gas  resources.  It  will 
serve  the  twin  purposes  of  preserving 
valuable  ocean  resources  funding  and 
providing  an  incentive  for  coastal 
States  to  cooperate  with  greater  OCS 
oil  and  gas  development. 

H.R.  5543  Is  similar  to.  and  based  on 
the  same  premises  as.  title  IV  of  H.R. 
4597.  a  bill  that  I  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1981.  Because  of  a  growing 
concensus  that  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
source block  grants  based  on  a  propor- 
tion of  OCS  revenues  is  an  idea  that 
should  proceed  independently  of  other 
OCS-related  amendments,  we  have 
separated  this  concept  and  introduced 
it  as  a  separate  bill,  H.R.  5543. 

The  proposed  legislation  contains 
modifications  to  title  IV  of  the  origi- 
nal bill— modifications  that  have  re- 
sulted from  hearings  held  by  our  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography,  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. These  modifications  were  de- 
signed with  several  objectives  in  mind: 
To  retain  the  nationally  competitive 
character  of  the  sea-grant  college  pro- 
gram; to  bring  added  dimensions  of 
equity  and  incentives  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  block  grants  to  the  coastal 
States,  and  to  provide  such  States 
with  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in 
the  application  of  the  grants. 

Proceeds  from  the  fund  would  be  ap- 
plied to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
national  sea-grant  college  program 
and  to  provide  block  grants  to  coastal 
States.  These  grants  would  permit 
continuation  and  enhancement  of 
State  programs  for  coastal  zone  man- 
agement and  the  coastal  energy 
impact  program.  Additionally,  they 
would  provide  States  with  the  oppor- 
tunity and  commitment  to  accept  an 
increased  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  ocean  fisheries  and  living 
marine  resources,  necessary  to  offset  a 
dramatically  reduced  Federal  pres- 
ence. H.R.  5543  is  a  clear  manifesta- 
tion of  the  administration's  new  feder- 
alism and  emphasis  on  block  grants. 

The  benefits  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
development  are  spread  nationally 
while  the  impacts  are  disproportion- 
ately felt  In  the  adjacent  coastal 
States  and  localities.  The  fund  estab- 
lished by  our  bill  would  provide  coast- 
al States  with  fiscal  resources  ade- 
quate to  prepare  for  and  address  the 
impacts  that  inevitably  accompany 
mineral  extraction  activities  close  to 
their  coastal  areas.  Currently,  this  ca- 
pacity for  preparedness  is  being 
threatened  with  extinction  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  administration's  proposed 
termination  of  important  ocean  and 
coastal  management  programs.  The 
Nation's  policy  of  accelerating  OCS 
development  is  one  of  which  I  am 
strongly  supportive.  However,  this 
policy  should  not  be.  accompanied  by 
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the  elimination  of  programs  that 
foster  wise  mangement  of  our  ocean 
margins.  By  failing  to  recognize  the 
Federal-State  partnership  required  for 
accelerated  OCS  development,  these 
inconsistent  policies  threat^  to  inhib- 
it the  OCS  leasing  process  by  promot- 
ing conflict  and  litigation. 

It  is  imperative  that  our  country 
proceed,  in  a  timely  and  responsible 
manner,  with  the  development  of  OCS 
resources.  This  requires  a  modest  in- 
vestment in  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  ocean  and  coastal 
management  capabilities  of  affected 
States.  Our  legislation  would  require  a 
very  small  proportion  of  funds,  based 
on  OCS  revenues  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  be  allocated  to 
the  States  for  this  maintenance  and 
improvement  and  to  accelerate  signifi- 
cantly our  offshore  program. 

The  fund  would  be  based  on  only  the 
increment  in  Federal  OCS  revenues 
that  result  from  the  acceleration  of 
our  offshore  program.  Specifically, 
fiscal  year  1982  would  be  the  base  year 
from  which  only  10  percent  of  the 
growth  in  revenues  after  that  year 
would  form  the  basis  for  the  fund- 
but  with  a  ceiling  of  $300  million.  To 
put  this  in  a  somewhat  different  per- 
spective, it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  administration  has  estimated  that 
$18  billion  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  from  OCS  revenues  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  $300  million  estab- 
lished by  the  fund  in  our  legislation 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  1.67  per- 
cent of  such  revenues— an  extraordi- 
narily modest  investment  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  State  coastal  manage- 
ment and  fishery  programs  and  for 
the  expansion  of  our  offshore  oil  and 
gas  program. 

We  would  also  ask  our  colleagues  to 
review  the  proposal  in  the  context  of 
the  question  of  equity  between  interi- 
or States  and  coastal  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  sharing  of  Federal  reve- 
nues. Under  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  50  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  mineral  lesising  re- 
ceipts are  paid  directly  to  the  States 
within  which  mining  occurs.  In  many 
other  cases,  an  additional  40  percent  is 
returned  indirectly  through  a  reclama- 
tion fund.  Equally  important,  interior 
States  have  been  granted  the  author- 
ity to  place  a  tax  upon  the  severance 
of  mineral  resources  from  Federal 
lands.  In  1978.  Montana  collected  as 
much  as  $25  million  from  the  sever- 
ance of  coal  mined  under  Federal 
leases.  Other  minerals  mined  under 
Federal  leases  are  also  subject  to  State 
severance  taxes.  Finally,  State  and 
local  governments  also  receive  com- 
pensation for  property  taxes  lost  as  a 
result  of  Federal  ownership  of  lands. 

On  the  other  hand,  coastal  States  re- 
ceive no  direct  share  of  OCS  revenues 
and  are  not  authorized  to  tax  or  gener- 
ate revenues  from  Federal  leases  on 
the    Outer    Continental    Shelf.    H.R. 
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5543  would  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting this  inequity  and  would  re- 
quire considerably  less,  in  terms  of 
money  and  proportion,  than  that  pro- 
vided under  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act. 

Our  bill  provides  a  timely  solution  to 
the  problem  of  maintaining  the  capa- 
bilities of  State  and  local  governments 
to  participate  in  offshore  leasing  deci- 
sions. It  will  accommodate  accelerated 
development  of  OCS  mineral  resources 
by  reducing  user  conflicts  and  litiga- 
tion. F\irthermore,  by  providing  funds 
in  block  grant  form,  this  bill  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative role  and  increase  State  deci- 
sionmaking flexibility.  The  bill  is  com- 
plementary to  the  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  we  urge  bipartisan 
support  of  this  critical  legislation 
when  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
House.* 


LOUISVILLE:  A  GREAT  PLACE  TO 
LIVE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  for  the  Third  District 
of  Kentucky  which  encompasses  the 
city  of  Louisville,  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  statistic  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Courier  Journal  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1982: 

In  a  national  survey  recently  re- 
leased, the  Louisville  community  was 
ranked  19th  out  of  277  cities  listed  as 
the  best  community  in  which  to  live. 

As  Louisvillians,  we  are  proud  of  our 
great  city,  and  are  proud  that  others 
are  finally  recognizing  what  the  citi- 
zens of  Louisville  have  known  all 
along.* 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 
OP  H.R.  5494 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  the  conclusion  of  my  section-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  of  H.R.  5494.  the  pro- 
posed Ancient  Indian  Land  Claim  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1982. 

SECTION  4.  RATIFICATION  OF  PRIOR  TRANSFERS 
AND  EXTINGUISHMENT  OF  RELATED  CLAIMS 

Subsection  4(a)  provides  that  all  transfers 
of  land  or  natural  resources  located  in  New 
York  and  South  Carolina  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  Indian  tribe  prior  to  January 
1.  1912.  shall  be  deemed  to  have. been  made 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  all 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
Congressional  approval,  validation,  and  rati- 
fication shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
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the  transfer.  By  ratifying  an  ancient  Indian 
land  transfer  effective  as  of  the  date  of  the 
transfer,  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
remove  the  cloud  of  Indian  claims  against 
all  current  and  former  landowners  in  these 
three  states  who  may  trace  their  titles  back 
to  the  transfer  being  approved.  Taken  to- 
gether with  subsections  4(b)  and  4(c),  this 
subsection  is  intended  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely and  effectively  all  Indian  tribal  land 
claims  and  related  claims  for  monetary  com- 
t>ensation  that  may  exist  as  a  consequence 
of  the  pre- 191 2  transfers. 

The  January  1.  1912,  cut-off  date  has  been 
selected  because  it  would  embrace  all  known 
ancient  Nonintercourse  Act-type  claims 
against  current  landowners  in  these  states, 
while  leaving  unimpaired  any  claims  regard- 
ing land  disputes  of  a  comparatively  recent 
origin. 

The  approach  and  language  in  section  4(a) 
and  in  the  balance  of  section  4  are  essential- 
ly identical  to  the  approach  and  language 
utilized  by  Congress  in  the  comparable  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Maine  Indian 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1980.  Pub.  L.  No. 
96-420.  94  SUt.  1785.  and  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act,  Pub. 
L.  No.  95-395.  92  Stat.  813  (1978). 

Congressional  approval,  validation  or  rati- 
fication of  earlier  transfers  of  Indian  lands 
has  been  judicially  upheld  even  when  such 
approval  has  come  many  years  after  the 
transfers  in  question.  For  example,  in  con- 
sidering the  impact  of  a  statute  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1927  on  the  validity  of  an  1858 
acquisition  by  the  State  of  New  York  of 
lands  held  by  the  Seneca  Nation,  the  Court 
of  Claims  concluded: 

"[I]f  federal  consent  was  needed  under 
the  Trtwle  and  Intercourse  Act.  such  approv- 
al has  been  given.  All  agree  that  appellant 
would  have  no  complaint  if  assent  had  been 
given  at  the  time  of  the  appropriations.  But 
appraisal  can  also  come  afterwards,  and 
that  is  what  happened  here.  In  1927.  Con- 
gress provided  that  New  York's  game  and 
fish  laws  should  thereafter  apply  to  the 
Senecas'  Oil  Spring  Reservation  (among 
others),  except  that  this  Act  shall  be  inap- 
plicable to  lands  formerly  in  the  Oil  Spring 
Reservation  and  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
State  of  New  York  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings.' [Citation  omitted.]  TTtis  eiplicit 
recognition  and  implicit  ratification  of  New 
York's  ownership  of  the  tract  must  be  taken 
as  Congress'  approval  of  the  original  appro- 
priation, as  well  as  of  the  slate's  continued 
claim  of  right 

"'Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  v.  United 
States.  173  Ct.Cl.  912.  915  (1965)  (emphasis 
added).)" 

Subsection  4(b)  makes  clear  that  to  the 
extent  any  transfer  approved  under  subsec- 
tion 4(a)  may  involve  any  aboriginal  title 
held  or  claimed  by  an  Indian  tribe,  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  regarded  as  a  Congressional 
extinguishment  of  such  aboriginal  title  as  of 
the  date  of  the  transfer.  Congress'  broad 
power  to  extinguish  Indian  aboriginal  title 
was  articulated  by  Justice  Douglas  in 
United  States  v.  Santa  Fe  Pac.  R.R.  Co..  314 
U.S.  339.  347(1941): 

■'The  power  of  Congress  in  that  regard  is 
supreme.  The  manner,  method,  and  time  of 
such  extinguishment  raise  political  not  jus- 
tifiable issues.  [Citation  omitted.]  As  stated 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Johnson  v. 
M'Intosh.  the  exclusive  right  of  the  United 
States  to  extinguish  Indian  title  has  never 
been  doubled.  And  whether  it  be  done  by 
treaty,  by  the  sword,  by  purchase,  by  the 
exercise  of  complete  dominion  adverse  to 
the   right   of  occupancy,   or  otherwise,   its 
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justness  is  not  open  to  inquiry  in  the 
courts. " 

Subsection  4(c)  makes  explicit  two  effects 
that  the  provisions  of  subsections  4(a)  and 
4(b>  are  intended  to  have.  The  provision  is 
included  in  the  Act  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  ambiguity  that  otherwise  might 
arise  in  the  absence  of  such  explicit  lan- 
guage. 

First,  subsection  4(c)  provides  that  by 
virtue  of  the  approval,  validation  and  ratifi- 
cation of  Indian  land  transfers  provided  by 
subsection  4(a>  and  the  extinguishment  of 
aboriginal  title  provided  by  subsection  4(b), 
both  of  which  are  effective  as  of  the  dates 
of  the  original  Indian  transfers,  no  action 
by  the  United  States,  any  state  of  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  any  other  person  or  entity 
after  the  transfer  shall  be  regarded  as 
giving  rise  to  a  claim  for  trespass  damages 
or  any  other  type  of  claim  for  monetary  re- 
covery based  on  the  subsequent  use  or  occu- 
pancy of  the  land  by  non-Indians. 

Second,  subsection  4(c)  malces  clear  that 
to  the  extent  any  actual  or  theoretical 
claims  for  trespass  damages,  for  mesne  prof- 
its or  for  use  and  occupancy  may  have 
arisen  subsequent  to  the  transfer,  all  such 
claims  shall  be  regarded  an  extinguished  as 
of  the  date  of  the  transfer. 

Subsection  4(d)  is  designed  to  preserve  the 
agreement  made  by  the  Seneca  Nation  and 
its  lessees  with  respect  to  certain  leases 
made  by  the  Seneca  Nation  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  February  19.  1875.  18  Stat.  330,  as 
amended.  In  these  leases,  the  Seneca  Nation 
leased  certain  of  its  lands  for  a  period  of  99 
years,  after  which  possession  of  the  lands  is 
to  revert  to  the  Senecas.  Absent  this  subsec- 
tion, the  bill  may  have  the  effect  of  extin- 
guishing the  tribe's  underlying  interest  in 
these  lands,  thereby  making  its  lessees  the 
owners  of  the  leased  lands.  Such  a  result 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Intentions  of  the 
parties  when  the  leases  were  made.  Accord- 
ingly, this  subsection  ensures  that  the  terms 
of  these  particular  leases  will  be  unaffected 
by  the  bill. 

SECTION  5.  NOTIFICATION  OF  CLAIMS  TO  THE 
secretary:  SETTLEMENT  AGREEMENTS 

Section  S  provides  for  one  of  two  alterna- 
tive means  by  which  Indian  tribes  affected 
by  section  4  of  the  Act  may  obtain  a  mone- 
tary award  from  the  United  States  for  the 
settlement  of  their  claims. 

Subsection  5(a)(1)  specifies  that  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  specifying  that 
any  Indian  tribe  whose  transfer  of  land  or 
natural  resources  has  been  approved,  vali- 
dated and  ratified  by  section  4  may  submit 
to  the  Secretary  such  information  as  the 
tribe  may  wish  the  Secretary  to  consider  in 
making  the  determinations  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)(1). 

Subsection  5(a)(2)  specifies  that  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  already  possesses  in- 
formation about  a  particular  Indian  tribe 
needed  to  make  the  determinations  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)(1),  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  represenUtives  of  said  trll>e  in 
order  to  minimize  the  burden  on  the  tribe  in 
preparing  the  submission  specified  in  sub- 
section 5(b). 

Subsection  5(b)  provides  that  any  Indian 
tribe  affected  by  section  4  of  this  Act  may, 
no  later  than  180  days  after  the  Secretary 
publishes  his  notice  in  the  Federal  Register, 
submit  to  the  Secretary  information  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Secretary's  notice. 

Subsection  5(c)(1)  provides  that  within 
180  days  after  the  date  by  which  submis- 
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sions  are  made  pursuant  to  subsection  5(b) 
(or  within  approximately  one  year  after 
publication  of  the  Secretary's  Federal  Reg- 
ister notice),  the  Secretary  shall  determine, 
with  respect  to  each  Indian  tribe  that  has 
made  a  submission  pursuant  to  subsection 
5(b),  whether  such  Indian  tribe  had  a  credi- 
ble claim,  and,  if  so,  the  fair  and  equitable 
monetary  award  that  the  Secretary  believes 
should  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to  that 
tribe.  The  provision  makes  clear  that  these 
determinations  are  not  to  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review. 

Subsection  5(c)(2)  specifies  several  factors 
that  the  Secretary  may  take  into  account  in 
determining  the  fair  and  equitable  mone- 
tary award  to  be  made  to  an  Indian  tribe. 

Subsection  5(d)  provides  that  a  tribe  has 
60  days  from  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination under  section  5(c)  within.which 
to  accept  or  reject  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation. Upon  acceptance  by  the  tribe,  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  shall 
become  final  and  binding  on  all  parties. 

Subsection  5(e)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  assist  any  Indian  tribe  that  will  be  receiv- 
ing monetary  compensation  under  section  5 
to  use  all  or  a  portion  of  such  funds  to  pur- 
chase land  or  natural  resources  from  any 
person  or  governmental  entity  that  is  will- 
ing to  sell  such  land  or  natural  resources. 
This  subsection  does  not  authorize  or 
permit  any  condemnation  of  land  or  natural 
resources  by  the  Secretary;  rather  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  use  his  good  office  to 
assist  the  Indian  tribe  in  negotiating  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  from  those  persons  or 
governmental  entities  that  may  be  willing  to 
sell  land  to  the  tribe.  The  subsection  also 
provides  that  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  state  and  l(x;al 
governments,  may  assist  the  tribe  in  acquir- 
ing federal  lands  that  otherwise  may  be 
available.  The  amount  of  any  monetary 
award  provided  to  a  tribe  under  section  5 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  fair  market  value  of 
any  such  federal  lands  acquired  by  that 
tribe. 

Any  land  acquired  pursuant  to  subsection 
5(e)  shall  be  acquired  by  the  tribe  in  fee 
simple  title  rather  than  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 
Also,  any  land  acquired  shall  be  subject  for 
all  purposes  to  the  civil  and  criminal  laws 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  state  in  which  the 
land  is  located  in  the  same  manner  and 
degree  as  land  owned  by  non-Indians.  Con- 
sequently, lands  acquired  by  Indian  tribes 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  will  be  subject 
to  state  and  l(x:al  real  property  taxes  and  as- 
sessments and  thus  will  not  deprive  state 
and  local  jurisdictions  of  their  existing  tax 
base. 

Subsection  5(f)  Is  intended  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  authority  to  adopt  such  pro- 
cedures or  to  utilize  such  other  personnel  as 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his 
functions.  In  addition,  the  subsection  pro- 
vides that  interested  parties,  such  as  the 
states  involved  in  the  claims,  may  be  permit- 
ted to  present  information  relevant  to  the 
Secretary's  determinations. 

SECTION  6.  RECOVERY  AGAINST  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Section  6  provides  an  alternative  means 
whereby  Indian  tribes  whose  land  transfers 
are  approved,  validated  and  ratified  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  may  obtain  compensation 
from  the  United  States.  The  ability  of  a 
tribe  to  bring  an  action  under  section  6  is 
not  dependent  on  that  tribe's  having  made  a 
submission  to  the  Secretary  under  section  5, 
although  a  tribe  cannot  oljtain  a  double  re- 
covery under  the  provisions  of  both  section 
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5  and  section  6,  and.  if  a  tribe  chooses  to 
make  a  submission  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  5.  it  may  not  file  or  proceed  with  its 
action  under  section  6  until  the  Secretary 
has  made  his  determination  under  section 
5(c). 

Subsection  6(a)  providers  that  any  Indian 
tribe  that  occupied  or  possessed  land  or  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  States  of  New  York,  or 
South  Carolina  and  that  has  never  obtained 
a  final  judgment  from  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  or  Court  of  Claims  with  respect 
to  the  transfer  of  such  land  or  natural  re- 
sources may  bring  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  against  the  United  States  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Act.  or  for  those  tribes  that  desire  to  pursue 
the  opportunity  for  settlement  of  their 
claims  afforded  by  section  5,  within  the  180- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  Sec 
retary's  determination  under  section  5(c)  of 
the  Act.  Indian  tribes,  such  as  those  tribes 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  previously 
have  obtained  final  judgments  from  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  Court  of 
Claims  on  claims  relating  to  their  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  century  transfers  of 
land  in  New  York  would  not  be  entitled  to 
relitigate  those  claims  under  section  6. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  tribes  in  these 
three  states  never  pursued  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  would  be  entitled  to  seek 
recovery  from  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 6  even  though  the  time  limit  for  filing 
claims  against  the  United  States  under  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  (July  26, 
1951)  has  long  since  passed.  Why  certain 
tribes  in  these  states  pursued  a  recovery 
against  the  United  States  under  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  while  others  did  not 
is  not  presently  known.  The  most  likely  ex- 
planation is  that  until  the  courts  began  to 
address  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  Non- 
intercourse  Act  in  the  last  two  decades,  the 
tribes  that  did  not  bring  claims  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  did  not  t>elieve 
that  they  had  claims  under  the  Noninter- 
course  Act  for  which  they  could  obtain  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  proviso  to  subsection  6(a)  makes  clear 
that  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  make  no 
award  under  section  6  to  any  Indian  tribe 
regarding  any  claim  with  respect  to  which  a 
settlement  agreement  has  been  agreed  to 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5. 

Subsection  6(b)  sets  forth  the  factual  de- 
terminations that  must  be  made  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  with  regard  to  any  filed 
claim  in  order  to  grant  the  recovery  provid- 
ed by  subsection  6(c).  With  respect  to  those 
claims  that  are  predicated  upon  a  transfer 
of  land  or  natural  resources  by  an  Indian 
tribe  that  took  place  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Nonlntercourse  Act  (July  22,  1790),  the 
Indian  tribal  claimant  must  establish  that 
(1)  It  is  an  Indian  tribe  (the  standards  to  be 
utilized  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  making 
this  determination  would  be  those  that  have 
been  developed  by  the  courts  in  cases  such 
as  Montoya  v.  United  States.  180  U.S.  261 
(1901)),  (2)  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  claim,  the  claimant  or 
its  predecessor  in  interest  was  an  Indian 
tribe,  (3)  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  the 
claimant  had  a  possessory  or  ownership  in- 
terest (i.e.,  aboriginal  or  recognized  title)  in 
the  land  or  natural  resources,  and  (4)  the 
claimant  or  its  predecessor  in  interest  did 
not  receive  fair  consideration  for  the  trans- 
fer. If  the  transfer  took  place  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Nonlntercourse  Act  (i.e.. 
prior  to  July  22,  1790)  the  claimant  must,  in 
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addition,  establish  that  under  applicable  law 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer  (e.g.,  the  Articles 
of  Confederation),  the  transfer  was  invalid 
unless  approved  or  consented  to  by  the 
United  States  and  that  such  approval  or 
consent  was  never  obtained. 

With  regard  to  transfers  that  tpok  place 
after  July  22,  1790,  the  proviso  to  subsection 
6(b)  specifies  that  no  recovery  shall  be 
awarded  If  the  United  States  establishes 
that  the  Nonlntercourse  Act  provision  of 
the  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of  1790  was 
not  applicable  to  such  transfer  or  that  the 
requirements  of  that  Act  had  been  complied 
with  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sut>section  6(c)(1)  provides  that  any 
claimant  that  is  entitled  to  a  recovery 
against  the  United  States  by  having  estab- 
lished its  claim  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  6(b)  shall  be  awarded 
monetary  damages  equivalent  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fair  market  value  that  the 
claimant  should  have  received  for  the  trans- 
fer of  its  interest  in  the  land  or  natural  re- 
sources and  the  compensation,  if  any,  actu- 
ally received  by  the  claimant  or  Its  predeces- 
sor in  interest  (whether  such  compensation 
was  received  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  or 
subsequently).  This  standard  of  compensa- 
tion is  essentially  identical  to  that  utilized 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  In  deter- 
mining awards  made  to  Indian  tribes  whose 
land  had  been  transferred  to  or  taken  by 
the  United  States  for  less  than  fair  or 
conscionable  consideration  or  to  Indian 
tribes  whose  claims  were  based  on  transfers 
to  third  parties  where  the  United  States 
had  a  fiduciary  duty  to  present  transfers  at 
less  than  fair  or  conscionable  consideration. 
By  providing  this  standard  of  compensation. 
Congress  would  be  ensuring  that,  with  re- 
spect to  any  Indian  land  transfer  that  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Act,  the  Indian  tribe  will  have 
obtained  fair  consideration. 

Subsections  6(c)(2)  (i)  and  (ii)  provide  that 
for  any  award  granted  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  under  section  6  involving  a  transfer 
that  took  place  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Nonlntercourse  Act,  the  amount  of  the 
award  shall  be  Increased  by  simple  interest 
from  and  after  the  date  of  the  transfer  until 
the  date  final  judgment  is  entered  in  the 
Court  of  Claims.  Under  subsection  6(c)(2)(i), 
if  the  transfer  Involved  land  held  under  ab- 
original title,  the  amount  of  interest  shall 
be  two  percent  per  annum;  under  subsection 
6(c)(2)(ii),  if  the  transfer  involved  recog- 
nized title,  the  amount  of  interest  shall  be 
five  percent  per  annum. 

Subsection  6(c)(3)  provides  that  any  final 
award  granted  by  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Indian  tribal  claimant  in 
three  equal  annual  installments. 

Subsection  6(d)(1)  directs  the  Court  of 
Claims,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  give 
precedence  on  its  docket  to  claims  filed 
under  this  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  ensure  that  claims  under  the  Act 
are  heard  and  adjudicated  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Subsection  6(d)(2)  provides  that  review  of 
Court  of  Claims  judgments  under  section  6 
of  the  Act  may  be  obtained  by  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  review  may  be 
sought  for  other  Court  of  Claims  judg- 
ments. 

SECTION  7.  AUTHORIZATION 

Section  7  provides  the  necessary  authori- 
zation for  the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necassary  to  meet  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  in  any  settlement  agree- 
ment agreed  upon  under  section  5  or  to  pay 
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any  final  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
under  section  6. 

SECTION  8.  INSEPARABILITY 

Section  8  provides  that  If  any  provision  of 
section  4  of  the  Act  (the  provision  validating 
the  ancient  Indian  transfers  of  land  or  natu- 
ral resources  and  extinguishing  all  claims 
relating  to  such  lands  or  natural  resources) 
or  of  subsections  6(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Act 
(the  provisions  specifying  the  amount  of 
any  award  that  may  be  granted  by  the 
Court  of  Claims)  is  held  invalid  with  respect 
to  a  particular  Indian  tribe,  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  entire  Act  be  invalidat- 
ed with  respect  to  that  tribe.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  ensure  that  ( 1 )  no  Indian 
tribe  may  obtain  recovery  from  the  United 
States  under  sections  S  and  6  of  the  Act 
with  respect  to  a  particular  transfer  of  land 
unless  section  4  is  effective  In  eliminating 
all  possible  claims  that  such  tribe  may  oth- 
erwise have  for  the  recovery  of  such  land 
for  related  damages,  and  (2)  the  liability  of 
the  United  States  to  such  Indian  tribe 
under  section  6  is  limited  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  In  subsections  6(c)  (1)  and  (2). 

The  second  sentence  of  section  8  provides 
that  if  any  other  section  or  provision  of  the 
Act  is  held  invalid,  it  is  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  remaining  sections  or  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

SECTION  9.  LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS 

Subsection  9(a)  provides  that  any  action 
to  contest  the  constitutionality  or  validity 
of  the  Act  must  be  filed  within  180  days  of 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  ensure  that,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
United  States,  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments affected,  current  landowners  and  all 
other  persons  who  have  or  acquire  rights  in 
the  lands  covered  by  the  legislation  can 
know  with  certainty  and  finality  that  such 
lands  win  not  be  subject  to  future  challeng- 
es by  Indian  tribes.  A  similar  provision  was 
contained  in  the  Rhode  Island  Indian 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  In  the  past.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  provisions  requiring  that 
challenges  to  the  constitutionality  of  legis- 
lation be  instituted  within  periods  as  short 
as  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  enactment.  See, 
for  example,  section  203(d)  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  (Public 
Law  No.  93-153)  (43  U.S.C.  51652(d)  (1976)) 
and  the  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  discussing  the  constitutionality  of 
such  a  provision  (reprinted  at  119  Cong. 
Rec.  24317(1973)). 

Subsection  9(a)  also  requires  that  any 
action  to  contest  the  constitutionality  or  va- 
lidity of  the  Act  shall  be  brought  in  the  fed- 
eral district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  land  or  natural  resources  that  are  the 
subject  of  the  Indian  claim  are  located. 

Subsection  9(b)  provides  that  except  for 
claims  filed  with  the  Court  of  Claims  under 
section  6  or  actions  brought  under  subsec- 
tion 9(a)  to  challenge  the  validity  or  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Act,  no  court  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  no  court  of  any  state,  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  any  action  or  proceeding  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  Indiam  tribe  with  respect  to  ( 1 ) 
the  invalidity  of  any  transfer  of  land  or  nat- 
ural resources  that  has  been  approved,  vali- 
dated and  ratified  by  section  4.  (2)  any 
claims,  such  as  claims  for  trespass  damages, 
mesne  profits,  or  use  and  occupancy,  arising 
from   the   alleged    Invalidity   of   any   such 
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transfer,  or  (3)  any  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  as  a  result 
of  the  Act.  While  the  provisions  of  section  4 
are  intended  to  prohibit  all  possible  Indian 
claims  relating  to  the  transfers  of  land  or 
natural  resources  embraced  within  that  sec- 
tion, the  purpose  of  subsection  9(b)  is  to 
make  clear  that  the  courts  shall  not  take  ju- 
risdiction over  any  claims  based  on  the  al- 
leged invalidity  of  the  transfers  covered  by 
section  4  or  of  any  claims  for  additional 
compensation  from  the  United  States 
beyond  the  compensation  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6.  The  provision  is  patterned  on  the 
comparable  provisions  of  section  2(d)  of  the 
Portal-to-Portal  Act  of  1947  (29  U.S.C. 
:  2S2(d)<1976)).« 


NATIONAL  PARK  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
National  Parks  recently  completed  4 
days  of  hearings  on  the  state  of  the 
national  park  system.  The  committee 
had  reviewed  the  1980  "State  of  the 
Parks"  report  prepared  by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  which  provided  valua- 
ble information  on  the  threats  to  the 
cultural  and  natural  resources  within 
the  parks.  Subsequent  reviews  re- 
vealed that  very  little  was  being  done 
to  remedy  these  documented  prob- 
lems. 

The  witnesses  at  our  hearings— 75  in 
all,  including  scientists  and  other  ex- 
perts, representatives  of  national  and 
local  organizations  familiar  with  parks 
throughout  the  country,  and  National 
Park  Service  officials— not  only  con- 
firmed the  alarming  deterioration  of 
park  resources  but  also  elaborated 
upon  numerous  new  threats  docu- 
mented subsequent  to  the  1980  report. 

Indeed,  the  National  Park  Service's 
1980  report  listed  4.345  identified 
threats  to  resources  within  the  nation- 
al park  system.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
reported  threats  were  from  sources 
outside  the  parks— air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, acid  rain,  massive  developments 
near  park  boundaries,  and  resource 
utilization  adjacent  to  or  even  within 
the  parks.  Threats  to  park  resources 
originating  within  the  parks  included 
human  overuse,  theft  of  plants  and  ar- 
cheological  and  paleontological  re- 
sources, excessive  noise  and  poaching 
of  game  animals.  Leasing  of  public 
lands  next  to  parks  for  oil  and  gas 
drilling  and  mining  activity  is  also  in- 
creasing. The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior recently  issued  guidelines  for  such 
leasing  within  the  boundaries  of  five 
national  recreation  areas.  Twelve  of 
our  most  prized  national  parks,  hon- 
ored by  selection  as  International  Bio- 
sphere Reserves  by  UNESCO,  each 
averaged  over  36  known  threats  that 
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were  degrading  the  very  resources 
these  parks  were  established  to  pro- 
tect. 

The  need  for  increased  staffing  and 
funding  for  the  National  Park  Service 
to  combat  the  loss  of  park  resources 
was  a  paramount  theme  of  both  public 
and  administration  witnesses.  Howev- 
er, we  learned  that  both  funding  and 
personnel  for  these  programs  have 
been  reduced  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  while  funding  for  upgrad- 
ing recreation  facilities— which  will 
probably  increase  visitation  and 
threats  at  some  park  units— are  recom- 
mended for  increases. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  testified  that  these  restraints 
have  limited  the  actions  he  can  take  to 
protect  park  resources.  He  noted  that 
he  has  very  limited  statutory  or  regu- 
latory authority  to  respond  to  many  of 
the  documented  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept  of  the  na- 
tional park  system— beginning  with 
the  establishment  of  Yellowstone  over 
a  century  ago— was  a  completely 
American  idea  and  invention,  a  special 
and  unique  ethic  in  land  preservation, 
rooted  in  the  American  frontier.  It  has 
been  the  model  for  national  parks  all 
over  the  world.  Today,  our  national 
park  system  contains  the  best  repre- 
sentative samples  of  our  great  natural 
and  cultural  resources.  It  is  a  legacy 
that  we  must  hold  in  trust  for  future 
generations.  Yet.  unless  we  act  now, 
much  of  it  could  be  destroyed. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  a 
bill  that  would  provide  protection  for 
the  national  park  system  by  greatly 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  in  dealing  with  present 
and  future  threats  to  these  priceless 
natural  and  cultural  resources.  Specifi- 
cally, the  National  Parks  Protection 
Act  of  1982  would  do  the  following: 

First,  provide  authority  for,  and 
direct  the  use  of.  National  Park  Serv- 
ice funds  to  monitor,  study,  and  report 
on  impacts  on  the  natural  and  cultural 
resources  of  the  parks; 

Second,  authorize  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  control  activities  on  Federal 
lands  adjacent  to  the  parks,  so  as  to 
guard  against  degradation  of  park  re- 
sources; 

Third,  require  that  Federal  grants, 
licenses,  and  permits  include  condi- 
tions necessary  to  protect  the  parks 
against  adverse  impacts; 

Fourth,  provide  for  assistance  to 
local  governments  to  promote  plan- 
ning for  areas  adjacent  to  the  parks 
that  will  emphasize  park  protection; 
and 

Fifth,  require  the  Park  Service  to 
prepare  a  biennial  report  to  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  national  parks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  can  protect  our  great 
national  park  sysem  before  it  is  too 
late.« 
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ROBERT  R.  NATHAN 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
Christmas  holidays  I  caught  up  on 
some  reading,  including  a  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  Institute  for  Study  of 
Regulation  and  the  American  Univer- 
sity by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
economic  leaders  on  the  American 
scene,  Robert  R.  Nathan. 

Not  only  is  he  one  of  the  economists 
which  Time  magazine  and  others  have 
relied  upon,  he  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  I  have  looked  through  the  years 
for  both  a  sense  of  direction  and  com- 
monsense. 

In  his  statement  on  November  1  he 
has  a  p>aragraph  on  indexation  that  I 
believe  merits  careful  consideration  by 
those  who  put  together  this  Nation's 
economic  policies. 

In  his  statement  Nathan  says: 

Indexation  of  pensions  and  other  pay- 
ments do  need  careful  evaluations.  Since 
part  of  the  rise  in  consumer  prices  in  recent 
years  has  been  attributable  to  OPEC  ac- 
tions, it  ought  to  be  clear  to  everyone  that 
100-percent  indexation  is  not  feasible.  There 
is  no  possible  way  in  which  standards  of 
living  o!  retired  government  workers  or 
social  security  beneficiaries  or  employees 
can  be  indexed  at  100  percent  without  caus- 
ing further  inflation  and  shifts  in  income 
between  those  who  receive  100-percent  in- 
dexation and  those  who  do  not.  We  need  to 
develop  new  indexes  for  escalation  purposes 
which  would  exclude  price  rises  attributable 
to  OPEC  and  which  would  be  geared  to  the 
expenditure  patterns  of  those  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  escalation  clauses.  An- 
other alternative  would  be  to  set  some  rea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  as  a  ceiling,  such  as  legislating  that 
no  income  should  be  indexed  at  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  percentage  change  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This  is  a  compli- 
cated and  difficult  area,  but  nonetheless  im- 
portant In  the  fight  against  inflation. 

That  is  not  pleasant  reading,  but 
something  along  this  line  needs  to  be 
looked  at  as  part  of  the  overall,  long- 
range  solution  for  our  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Bob  Nathan  h&s  served  this  Nation 
with  distinction  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  he  has  done  it  once  again  by 
speaking  candidly  about  one  of  our 
problems.* 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA  RESOLUTION 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Third  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Law  of  the  Sea  will  convene  its 
11th  session  on  March  8.  1982,  in  New 
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York  City.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
159  participants  are  unclear  about  the 
extent  of  further  U.S.  involvement  in 
attempting  to  agree  on  a  final,  com- 
prehensive Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 
Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  reaffirming  con- 
gressional support  for  the  Conference 
and  urging  the  U.S.  delegation,  while 
seeking  appropriate  changes  in  the 
draft  text,  to  endeavor  to  join  in  an 
early,  successful  conclusion  of  a  com- 
prehensive Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  I 
am  pleased  that  28  of  our  colleagues, 
including  nearly  half  the  congression- 
al advisers,  are  joining  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
exercised  leadership  over  more  than  a 
decade  in  the  formulation  of  a  compre- 
hensive body  of  international  law  gov- 
erning the  peaceful  uses  of  the  seas. 
The  current  draft  treaty  encompasses 
navigation  and  overflight  rights,  scien- 
tific research  and  development,  fish- 
ing, the  ocean  environment,  and  the 
recovery  of  mineral  and  energy  re- 
sources. With  the  participation  of 
more  than  150  countries,  the  LOS  ne- 
gotiations certainly  represent  the  most 
comprehensive  advance  in  internation- 
al maritime  law  to  date. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  stak.^ 
in  the  successful  completion  of  an 
international  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty, 
including:  Maintenance  of  the  United 
States  Influence  in  other  international 
forums;  alleviation  of  critical  depend- 
ence on  foreign  governments  for  vital, 
strategic  minerals  found  in  abundance 
on  the  ocean  floor— we  import  89  per- 
cent of  our  cobalt  and  71  percent  of 
our  nickel,  among  others— by  eliminat- 
ing the  confusing  regulatory  environ- 
ment facing  our  Nation;  uniform  delin- 
eation of  military  navigation  and  over- 
flight rules,  clearly  in  the  national  in- 
terest; realistic,  uniform  rules  for  com- 
mercial navigation,  which  will  elimi- 
nate subjection  of  shippers  to  conflict- 
ing jurisdictions  claimed  by  coastal  na- 
tions; resolution  of  international 
boundaries  and  fishing  rights;  and 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem of  marine  pollution. 

The  oceans  beyond  the  limits  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction  are  generally  con- 
sidered the  "common  heritage  of  man- 
kind." The  dual  approach  of  the  Con- 
ference, to  establish  uniform  rules  for 
use  of  the  oceans  and  to  insure  partici- 
pation in  their  peaceful  uses  by  land- 
locked arwl  less-developed  countries, 
fulfills  this  concept.  Naturally,  each 
member  State  will  strive  to  maximize 
its  interests  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
overall  objectives. 

Early  last  year,  the  administration 
undertook  a  review  of  the  draft  treaty 
and  U.S.  participation  in  the  Confer- 
ence, the  review  resulted  in  identifica- 
tion of  several  areas  of  concern,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  seabed  mining 
and  the  operating  entity  with  which  to 
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carry  it  out.  On  January  29,  the  ad- 
ministration announced  its  decision  to 
attend  the  11th  session  of  the  Third 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  (UNCLOS  III).  Certainly  it 
is  important  that  the  U.S.  delegation 
strive  for  a  treaty  in  our  country's  best 
interest.  However,  the  culmination  of 
a  reasonable  document  representing  a 
clear  consistent  body  of  international 
law  and  principles  is  in  our  longrange 
national  security  and  economic  inter- 
est. Further,  our  participation  in  any 
comprehensive  international  accord  is 
vital  to  its  successful  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  our  col- 
leagues to  join  in  reaffirming  our  sup- 
port for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence. The  text  of  this  vitally  impor- 
tant legislation  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of  the  Congress  concerning  the  ongoing 

negotiations  with  respect  to  a  comprehen- 
sive law  of  the  sea  treaty 

Whereas  for  more  than  ten  years  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
promoting  a  comprehensive  treaty  on  the 
law  of  the  sea; 

Whereas  the  United  States  supported  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1970  which  endorsed,  inter  alia,  the  princi- 
ple that  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  and  sub- 
soil thereof  beyond  the  limits  of  national  ju- 
risdiction are  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind; 

Whereas  the  Third  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  representing 
more  than  150  countries,  has  been  formulat- 
ing a  comprehensive  draft  treaty  since  1974; 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  current 
draft  treaty  of  the  third  United  Nations 
Conference  make  vital  and  valuable  revi- 
sions in  and  additions  to  the  existing  body 
of  international  law  concerning  the  law  of 
the  sea,  including  provisions  governing  fish- 
ing, marine  scientific  research,  protection  of 
the  marine  environment,  and  exploitation 
of  offshore  energy  resources: 

Whereas  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  re- 
lating to  military  navigation  and  over-flight 
are  vital  to  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  draft  treaty  establishes  a 
regime  of  uniform  national  boundaries  that 
is  vital  to  the  efficient  transportation  of 
energy  resources  and  other  goods  in  interna- 
tional commerce; 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  such  a 
regime  of  uniform  national  boundaries 
would  limit  the  steady  seaward  expansion 
by  certain  countries  of  their  national  bound- 
aries; 

Whereas  the  seabed  contains  an  abundant 
supply  of  hard  minerals  such  as  nickel, 
copper,  manganese  and  cobalt,  and  it  is  in 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
for  these  minerals  to  be  available  independ- 
ently of  the  export  policies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries; 

Whereas  United  States  participation  in  a 
comprehensive  treaty  on  the  law  of  the  sea 
Is  essential  to  the  uniform  application  and 
continuing  vitality  of  such  a  treaty; 

Whereas  failure  to  conclude  a  comprehen- 
sive treaty  on  the  law  of  the  sea  would  con- 
tinue to  subject  United  States  commercial 
and  military  activities  to  the  conflicting  re- 
quirements and  regulations  of  different 
countries;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  reviewed 
the  draft  treaty  of  the  Third  United  Na- 
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tions  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and 
has  decided  to  participate  In  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  Third  Conference  to  be  held 
in  March  and  April  of  1982:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring^,  "That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  successful 
conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  treaty  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  is  of  strategic  Importance  to 
the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Congress  urges  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  eleventh  session  of  the 
Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea— 

(1)  to  seek  appropriate  changes  In  the 
draft  treaty  of  the  Third  Conference  that 
would  protect  United  States  interests  while 
recognizing  that  the  draft  treaty  is  com- 
posed of  diverse.  Interlocking  parts  that  rep- 
resent the  compromises  reached  among  the 
multiplicity  of  Interests  represented  at  the 
Conference;  and 

(2)  to  seek  the  successful  conclusion  of  a 
comprehensive  International  treaty  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  at  the  Third  Conference  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.* 


THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CHARTER  1977  IN  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Char- 
ter 1977,  the  Czechoslovak  human 
rights  movement,  is  celebrating  its 
fifth  anniversary.  This  group,  now 
consisting  of  more  than  1,000  coura- 
geous individuals  from  all  walks  of  life 
was  established  in  January  1977  to  en- 
courage the  Czechoslovak  authorities 
to  act  in  accordance  with  their  obliga- 
tions flowing  from  various  internation- 
al documents,  including  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  the  U.N.  Charter.  Since 
that  time  the  group  has  issued  numer- 
ous reports  and  statements  assessing 
how  well  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment has  fulfilled  its  human  rights 
and  other  obligations  and  calling  upon 
the  authorities  to  end  practices  not  in 
accord  with  international  human 
rights  standards. 

Due  to  these  activities.  Charter  1977 
signatories  have  been  subjected  to 
brutal  repression  and  given  harsh 
prison  sentences,  in  stark  violation  of 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  other  international  documents,  all 
of  which  have  been  signed  by  Czecho- 
slovakia. At  latest  count.  44  members 
of  Charter  1977  were  in  Czech  prisons 
including  such  well-known  and  re- 
spected activists  as  Vaclav  Havel, 
Rudolf  Battek,  Vaclav  Benda.  Jiri 
Dientsbier,  Albert  Cemy  and  Peter 
Uhl. 

The  imposition  of  martial  law  and 
the  subsequent  massive  repression  in 
Poland  serves  to  highlight  the  con- 
tinuing disregard  for  basic  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  ev- 
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erywhere  in  Soviet-controlled  Eastern 
Europe,  but  particularly  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Currently  languishing  in  Czech 
prisons  awaiting  trial  since  May  1981 
are  eight  human  rights  activists,  six  of 
whom  are  members  of  Charter  1977: 
Dr.  Jirina  Siklova,  Dr.  Milan  Simec>ta, 
Karel  Kyncl,  Jiri  Ruml.  Jan  Ruml, 
Eva  Kanturkova,  Jan  Mlynarik  and 
Dr.  Jaromir  Horec.  These  eight  coura- 
geous citizens  have  been  detained  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  subversion  in 
collusion  with  a  foreign  power  for 
their  alleged  contacts  with  two  French 
journalists.  Also  awaiting  trial  on  simi- 
lar charges  but  temporarily  free  are 
six  other  Charter  1977  activists  includ- 
ing Jiri  Hajek,  a  former  foreign  minis- 
ter. 

The  goal  of  the  Czechoslovak  au- 
thorities in  proceeding  with  this  trav- 
esty of  justice  is  clear:  They  want  to 
link  Charter  1977  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  thereby  to  discredit  it  once 
and  for  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak public.  But,  such  efforts  are 
doomed  to  failure.  The  work  of  Char- 
ter 1977  and  similar  organizations  in 
other  East  European  countries  has 
shown  and  will  continue  to  show  the 
world  that  the  spark  of  freedom,  that 
the  strKing  for  basic  human  dignity 
and  human  rights  cannot  be  stamped 
out  no  matter  how  brutal  the  repres- 
sion. On  this  fifth  anniversary  of 
Charter  1977,  its  work  has  never  been 
more  important,  more  urgent,  or  more 
inspiring  that  it  is  now.* 


CURRENT  EVENTS  COMMEMO- 
RATES 80TH  YEAR  OF  PUBLI- 
CATION 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

*  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us,  throughout  our  school 
years,  were  kept  up-to-date  on  nation- 
al news  by  reading  the  Weekly  Reader 
family  of  publications.  I  am  proud  to 
have  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
Weekly  Reader  family  in  the  Second 
District  of  Connecticut, 

In  May  of  this  year.  Current 
Events— America's  first  school  newspa- 
per and  one  of  the  Weekly  Reader 
publications— will  celebrate  its  80th 
year  of  publication.  I  have  to  admit 
that  I'd  never  given  any  thought 
before  to  how  school  papers  (which 
have  now  become  as  much  of  an  insti- 
tution as  recess)  got  their  start.  In  its 
January  25  issue.  Current  Events 
printed  the  following  article  in  expla- 
nation: 

How  America's  First  School  Newspaper 
Was  Born 

It  was  May  20.  1902.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was 
President.  Automobiles  were  still  called 
"horseless  carriages."  The  Wright  brothers' 
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history-making  flight  was  almost  two  years 
away.  Radio.  TV.  and  electric  refrigerators 
didn't  exist. 

In  Agawam,  Mass..  a  group  of  students  ea- 
gerly looked  at  the  first  issue  of  a  new 
school  publication  called  Current  Events. 
The  front-page  story  told  about  "an  awful 
volcano  eruption"  on  the  island  of  Marti- 
nique in  the  West  Indies.  Other  major  sto- 
ries in  that  first  issue  were  about  Spain's 
new  "boy  king,"  Cuba,  a  strike  by  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  miners,  and  a  riot  by  New  York 
City  housewives  over  the  high  prices  of 
beef. 

There  were  12  news  stories  in  the  four 
small  pages  that  made  up  the  first  issue  of 
Current  Events.  And  only  a  few  hundred 
copies  came  off  the  press.  But  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  type  of  publication— a 
classroom  newspaper. 

A  man  named  Charles  Palmer  Davis  was 
behind  the  birth  of  Current  Events.  A 
former  newspaper  reporter  and  editor. 
Davis  had  settled  on  a  farm  in  Agawam. 
Mass..  shortly  after  1900.  One  day  Davis  vis- 
ited the  one-room  country  school  attended 
by  his  daughter.  The  school  had  25  pupils  in 
grades  1  through  5.  As  Davis  watched,  the 
children  gave  amazing  recitations  on  the 
heroes  of  ancient  Greek  history.  They  rat- 
tled off  difficult  Greek  names.  They  even 
spelled  them  correctly. 

The  teacher  was  proud  of  the  children's 
performance.  E>avis  listened  with  polite  in- 
terest. Then  he  asked  a  question:  "Who  is 
President  of  the  United  States?  " 

The  pupils  sat  in  frozen  silence.  The 
teacher  looked  embarrassed.  How  could 
they  be  expected  to  know  such  things?  They 
were  used  to  studying  "Subjects"  in  text- 
books. But  the  modem  world  outside  the 
classroom  was  to  be  lived  in,  not  studied. 

In  the  following  months,  Davis  visited 
other  schools  and  asked  other  questions 
about  current  affairs.  The  results  were  the 
same.  The  pupils  could  recite  long  lists  of 
dusty  facts.  But  they  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  history  that  was  being  made 
around  them  every  day.  One  reason  for 
their  ignorance  was  quite  simple.  Neither 
radio  nor  TV  existed  in  those  days.  And 
newspapers  were  too  difficult  for  most 
young  people  to  understand. 

Davis  then  decided  to  publish  his  own 
paper— one  written  weekly  just  for  stu- 
dents—that would  clearly  explain  world  and 
national  news.  Friends  told  Davis  that  his 
idea  would  never  work.  But,  like  Henry  Ford 
with  his  horseless  carriage.  Davis  went 
ahead  anyway. 

Thus,  Current  Events  was  born  80  years 
ago  this  May. 

A  lot  has  happened  in  those  80  years:  19 
presidential  elections;  two  world  wars:  the 
invention  of  radio.  TV.  computers;  the  atom 
bomb;  moon-walks— all  those  exciting  events 
that  were  once  news  and  are  now  history. 
And  Charles  Palmer  Davis'  brainchild.  Cur- 
rent Events,  has  covered  them  all. 

In  commemoration  of  its  80th  Anniversa- 
ry. Current  Events  is  sponsoring  a  nation- 
wide essay  contest,  the  theme  of  which  is 
"What  a  Free  Press  Means  to  Me."  A  free 
press  is  probably  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  freedoms  which  we  as  Americans 
have  come  to  take  for  granted.  Having  just 
returned  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  seen 
first  hand  what  it  is  like  for  people  who  live 
in  a  nation  where  free  speech  is  nonexist- 
ent. I  believe  it  is  important  for  our  young 
people  to  be  aware  of  just  how  privileged  is 
the  society  in  which  they  live.  Exploring  all 
of  the  possible  interpretations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  free  press  will  help  our  students,  as 
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well  as  the  rest  of  us.  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  our  freedoms  and  remind  us  how 
hard  we  must  work  to  insure  those  freedoms 
are  never  lost. 

The  (xmtest.  of  cdurse.  will  have  its  win- 
ners, and  the  national  winner  will  receive  a 
medal  at  a  ceremony  in  the  White  House. 
But  every  young  person  who  enters  the  con- 
test is  a  winner  in  my  book.  Every  student 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  about  the 
contest  theme  and  to  submit  500  words  on 
the  subject  will  have  helped  remind  us  how 
fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  America  and  to 
be  Americans.* 


REAGANS  MASCOT  IS  HOOVER 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  brief  administration  of 
Gerald  Ford  we  were  subjected  to  the 
sight  of  a  Republican  President  adopt- 
ing Harry  Truman  as  his  mascot. 

Now  we  have  Ronald  Reagan  doing 
the  same  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

If  Reagan  wants  a  talisman,  let  him 
pick  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  following  letter  to  the  editor  is 
from  the  February  14,  1982,  New  York 
Times: 

Abridged  Roosevelt 
To  the  Editor: 

During  a  television  program  about  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  President  Reagan  implied 
that  he  was  following  F.D.R.s  lead:  He 
quoted  Roosevelt  as  saying  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  get  out  of  the  welfare 
business— or,  to  use  Roosevelt's  own  words, 
"must  and  shall  quit  this  business  of  relief." 

What  Mr.  Reagan  neglected  to  mention 
was  that  in  that  same  message  to  Congress, 
on  Jan.  4.  1935.  F.D.R.  went  on  to  say  that  it 
was  the  "duty"  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  employ  all  of  the  unemployed  people  who 
were  able  to  work— three  and  a  half  million 
of  them.  The  Government  did  employ  them. 

Today  there  ar"  about  nine  million  unem- 
ployed and  able  to  work.  Is  Mr.  Reagan 
going  to  say  that  it  is  the  Government's 
duty  to  employ  them?  If  not.  he  really 
should  stop  quoting  Roosevelt. 

Thomas  H.  Eliot, 

Cambridge,  Mass.m 


IMPACT  OF  CUTS  IN 
ENTITLEMENT  PROGRAMS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion hearings  I  will  be  chairing  over 
the  next  2  weeks.  The  House  Budget 
Committee  Task  Force  on  Entitle- 
ments, Uncontrollables.  and  Indexing 
has  planned  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  entitlement  corriponents  of  the 
Federf.1  budget.  Entitlement  programs 
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account  for  about  half  of  current  Fed- 
eral spending.  Because  of  their  cost 
they  have  been  a  key  factor  in  the 
budget  debate  for  several  years.  Cuts 
in  entitlement  spending  also  summon 
up  some  of  the  most  controversial 
questions  about  the  new  budget  pro- 
posal: equity,  the  "social  safety  net, " 
burden  shifting,  and  voluntarism.  The 
task  force  has  organized  these  hear- 
ings to  examine  these  difficult  ques- 
tions and  to  assess  the  proper  role  of 
entitlements  in  Federal  budget  policy. 

The  task  force,  over  3  days,  will  hear 
testimony  from  representatives  of 
State  and  local  governments,  volun- 
teer relief  agencies.  Federal  and  State 
administrators  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams, \}&.  industry  and  others.  Dave 
Stockman  will  be  testifying  before  the 
task  force  this  Friday,  February  26,  at 
10,  in  room  210,  Cannon.  Congress  ap- 
proved the  administration's  budget 
and  tax  programs  last  year  which  cut 
these  programs  for  lower  income 
people,  while  focusing  overly  large  tax 
breaks  on  corporations  and  the  rich. 
Now  as  the  economic  program  is  fall- 
ing far  short  of  its  stated  goals  and 
the  budget  deficit  is  swelling  to  un- 
precedented levels,  the  administration 
is  asking  additional  cuts  in  the  same 
programs,  and  the  question  is  whether 
we  are  asking  the  needy  and  the  work- 
ing poor  to  accept  much  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  re- 
ducing Government  spending.  I  believe 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  a  re- 
sounding yes  and  that  we  must  put  an 
end  to  this  type  of  economic  policy 
which  so  badly  penalizes  the  poor  and 
the  middle  class  while  protecting  the 
wealthy  and  many  businesses.  The 
task  force  will  look  at  exactly  what 
has  been  the  impact  of  last  year's  cuts 
in  entitlement  programs  and  what  can 
be  expected  to  result  if  the  President's 
recommendations  for  further  cuts  are 
accepted  by  Congress  this  year. 

The  schedule  for  the  hearings  fol- 
lows, for  your  information: 

Friday.  February  26,  morning  (10:00  a.m.). 
David  Stockman,  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Monday.  March  1.  morning  (9:30  a.m.). 
social  security.  Paul  Simmons.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner. Social  Security  Administration. 

Panel:  Robert  Myers,  former  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Policy.  Social  Security 
Administration  and  currently  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform;  Robert  Ball,  former  Com- 
missioner, Social  Security  Administration: 
Dr.  Rudolph  Penner.  American  Enterprise 
Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research. 

Higher  education,  panel:  Dr.  Lattie  Coor. 
president.  The  University  of  Vermont: 
Dallas  Martin,  executive  director.  National 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministration. 

Afternoon  (1:30  p.m.).  impact  on  entitle- 
ment reductions  on  children  and  families. 
Linda  McMahon.  Associate  Commissioner. 
Office  of  Family  Assistance:  Teresa  Hawkes. 
Director.  Office  of  Program  Coordination 
and  Review.  H.H.S.;  Marian  Wright  Edel- 
man.  Children's  Defense  Fund:  Ed  Weaver. 
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American  Public  Welfare  Association:  Adele 
Blong.  Center  for  Social  Welfare  Policy; 
Nancy  Amidei.  Food  Research  Action  Coun- 
cil; Jane  Wynn.  American  School  Pood  Serv- 
ice Association.* 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  DEBATE  STIRS 
EMOTIONS  IN  CALIFORNIANS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  most  heavily  air  polluted  districts 
In  the  country,  I  was  shocked  at  the 
proposal  to  weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act 
as  embodied  in  the  bill  H.R.  5252. 
What  disappoints  me  is  that  H.R.  5252 
is  authored  by  some  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Conmiittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  reauthorization 
of  this  act. 

It  was  with  interest,  therefore,  that 
I  read  the  recent  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  Congress- 
man DiNGELL's  bill,  and  the  series  of 
letters  to  the  editor  in  response.  For 
anyone  who  has  not  been  to  the  Los 
Angeles  area  or  to  my  district  at  the 
height  of  the  air  pollution  season— it  is 
one  of  our  seasons  out  there— it  might 
be  difficult  to  understand  the  strong 
emotions  generated  by  a  bill  clearly 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
that  lives  in  this  area.  Far  from  the 
Washington  political  give  and  take, 
this  public  does  not  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  with  his 
automobile  manufacturing  constituen- 
cy, has  their  best  interests  in  mind.  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Waxman)  in  defending 
the  integrity  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  in  his  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
but  also  join  him  in  his  concern  re- 
garding the  bill.  Mr.  Waxman  has  in- 
troduced his  own  legislation,  much 
more  responsible  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  for  a  good  law. 

I  include  the  editorial  and  several 
letters  to  the  editor,  including  the  one 
from  my  colleague  Mr.  Waxman.  as  an 
indication  of  the  concern  being  voiced 
by  the  public  for  insuring  a  strong  and 
effective  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  24.  19821 
Cleaning  Up  an  Act 

When  it  comes  to  air  quality,  Rep.  John 
D.  Dingell  (D-Mich.)  plays  dirty.  That  may 
seem  a  harsh  judgment,  but  no  more  harsh 
than  a  bill  that  he  is  sponsoring  to  roll  back 
automobile  smog  standards  and  to  strip 
California  of  its  right  to  enforce  tougher 
air-quality  standards  than  other  states. 

Dingell  is  chairman  of  the  House  Elnergy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  must  be  re- 
vised or  extended  this  year. 

He  also  represents  Detroit,  where  the  auto 
industry  has  fought  against  pollution  con- 
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trols  for  two  decades  and  is  fighting  even 
harder  now  that  the  recession  and  foreign 
competition  have  plunged  it  into  a  depres- 
sion. 

Dingell  has  promoted  weaker  pollution 
laws  behind  the  scenes  for  months,  getting 
nowhere.  He  keeps  rurmlng  up  against  Rep. 
Henry  A.  Waxman  (D-Los  Angeles),  who 
chairs  the  health  and  environment  subcom- 
mittee for  Dingell  and  refuses  to  consider 
weakening  the  clean-air  law. 

Now  Dingell  has  gone  public  with  a  bill 
that,  among  other  things,  would  double  the 
legal  limit  for  releasing  nitrogen  oxides 
through  a  tailpipe,  weaken  warranty  protec- 
tions for  owners  whose  control  devices  fail, 
and  relax  efficiency  tests  for  new  controls 
on  power  plants  and  factories. 

Accordin?  to  reports  from  Washington. 
Dingell  also  has  let  it  be  known  that  he  is 
prepared  to  play  rough  from  now  on,  either 
snatching  clean-air  legislation  out  of  Wax- 
man's  subcommittee  or  bouncing  Waxman 
out  of  his  job  if  he  refuses  to  cooperate. 

What  is  at  stake  here  for  Dingell's  district 
Is  about  $80  worth  of  pollution-control 
equipment  that  Detroit  could  leave  out  of 
every  car  if  the  standards  were  less  strict. 
Estimates  of  potential  savings  run  as  high 
as  $300,  but  those  assume  that  Detroit 
would  stop  installing  small  computers  under 
the  hood  that  monitor  engine  performance 
and  increase  fuel  efficiency.  Given  the  in- 
creased competition  for  higher  mileage,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  industry  would  abandon 
the  computerized  control  devices. 

What  is  at  stake  for  Waxman's  district- 
and  every  other  part  of  the  country  where 
the  air  is  already  dirtier  than  the  law 
allows— is  a  significant  increase  in  nitrogen 
dioxide,  one  of  the  basic  ingredients  of  pho- 
tochemical smog. 

Considering  that  the  saving  represents 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  aver- 
age new  car  these  days,  that  is  not  a  fair 
trade. 

Dingell  and  his  co-sponsors  call  their  bill  a 
"compromise"  effort,  largely  because  it  is 
less  noisome  than  some  earlier  proposals  he 
was  promoting. 

He  also  has  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  calls  his  bill  noth- 
ing more  than  an  effort  to  •'simplify  and 
clarify"  the  Clean  Air  Act.  There  is  some  in- 
teresting history  behind  the  choice  of 
words. 

Some  months  ago,  Louis  Harris  sampled 
public  opinion  on  clean-air  laws,  and  found 
that  80  percent  opposed  any  weakening  of 
the  basic  act. 

The  chamber,  unbelieving,  commissioned 
its  own  poll.  The  results  were  much  the 
same. 

As  Harry  W.  O'Neill,  president  of  Opinion 
Research,  which  did  the  sampling  for  the 
chamber,  explained  his  findings  to  The 
Times  last  month,  a  congressman  will  not 
stir  up  his  voters  just  by  fiddling  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  In  ways,  for  example,  that 
only  simplify  and  clarify. 

But  O'Neill  said.  If  the  public  believes  that 
a  politician  is  trying  to  weaken  the  air-qual- 
ity law,  "then  he's  In  trouble." 

The  message  seems  clear  enough  to  us. 
Keep  it  clean,  Mr.  Dingell. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  8,  1982] 

Proposed  Changes  in  CXean  Air  Acrr 
(Henry  A. Waxman,  Member  of  Congress. 

24th  District.  California^ 

Although    I    very    much    welcomed    The 

Times'  ringing  editorial  endorsement  (Jan. 

24)  of  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act— to  which  I  am 

fully  committed  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
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merce  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment—I must  take  exception  to  your 
unfair  and  misleading  characterization  of 
Rep.  John  Dingell  (D-Mich.).  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Commerce  Committee,  as  a  man 
who  "plays  dirty." 

To  be  certain.  I  am  extremely  disappoint- 
ed in  Rep.  Dingell's  proposal  to  roll  back,  on 
a  wholesale  basis,  automobile  pollution 
standards.  If  enacted,  there  will  be  Irrepara- 
ble harm  to  public  health  and  the  decade- 
long  effort  to  curb  air  pollution.  But  our  dis- 
agreement on  this  issue  is  a  clear  exception 
to  our  long-standing  collaboration  on  many 
others. 

It  is  one  matter  to  differ  on  policy  and  an- 
other to  make  such  differences  personal. 
Rep.  Dingell  Is  a  strong  and  forceful  advo- 
cate. But,  that  Is  not  to  say  he  has  been 
unfair  or  underhanded.  As  a  member  of 
Congress  for  over  two  decades,  and  a  man 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  Washington,  he 
has  an  abiding  respect  for  the  House  and  its 
members.  While  his  policies  are  fair  game, 
and.  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  deserve  the  fullest  delsate.  his  char- 
acter should  not  be  called  into  question 
simply  because  he  holds  these  views. 

(Ward  Elliott,  president.  Coalition  for  Clean 
Air.  Santa  Monica) 

Bravo  for  your  editorial.  Congressman 
Dingell  has  been  trying  for  many  years  to 
weakerv  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  strip  Califor- 
nia of  its  authority  to  set  stricter  standards 
than  the  other  states.  Now  he  wants  to 
double  the  amount  of  allowable  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen from  auto  exhaust,  weaken  warranty 
protections,  and  loosen  controls  on  industri- 
al pollution— and  also  to  oust  Congressman 
Waxman  from  jurisdiction  over  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  because 
Waxman  has  fought  too  hard,  and  too  suc- 
cessfully, to  keep  the  act  strong. 

Dingell  told  us  soothingly  last  March  that 
he  did  "not  want  the  (act)  gutted."  and  that 
"a  scalpel,  not  a  meat  ax.  Is  the  tool  I  want 
to  see  used  for  both  stationary  and  mobile 
sources."  He  may  want  a  scalpel  for  smog, 
but  he  plainly  wants  a  meat  ax  for  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  its  defenders. 

Perhaps  he  hopes  that  the  public,  80%  of 
which  oppose  weakening  the  act,  will  not 
notice  his  sleight  of  hand.  Your  editorial 
will  help  prevent  that  and  give  a  boost  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  act  would  better 
be  strengthened  than  weakened. 

(Joan  Dickson-Smith,  Chair,.  Air  Quality 
Subcommittee.  Sierra  Club  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Regional  Conservation  Committee. 
Los  Angeles) 

On  behalf  of  more  than  40.000  Sierra  Club 
members  in  Southern  California.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  we  agree  with  your  editorial. 
We  agree  with  you  that  HR  5252  is  bad 
news  for  people  who  want  to  have  air  that  is 
healthy  to  breathe. 

This  bill  is.  evidently,  a  bill  that  starts 
with  the  premise  that  you  give  the  auto  in- 
dustry anything  it  wants. 

That  is  totally  unacceptable  for  us  in 
Southern  California.  We  cannot  afford  to 
roll  back  auto  emission  standards  and  gut 
the  California  waiver  enforcement  pro- 
gram—there is  nothing  in  HR  5252  that  we 
can  accept. 

Our  members  solidly  and  wholeheartedly 
oppose  any  weakening  of  the  basic  act.  and 
we  thank  you  for  pointing  out  to  your  large 
readership  that  HR  5252  is  not  what  il 
claims  to  be. 
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ConKTessman  Waxman  has  been  a  long- 
time champion  for  retaining  a  strong  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  we  support  and  thank  him  for 
his  efforts.  Congressman  Jerry  Lewis  (R- 
San  Bernardino  and  Riverside)  has  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  252.  which  calls  for 
reUining  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act,  and  we 
support  and  thank  him  and  his  co-sponsors 
for  these  efforts.  Now  we  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  exposure  of  the  "simplify  and  clari- 
fy" claims  of  5252,  and  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  urge  governmental  and  regula- 
tory agencies  to  remember  the  Harris  poll 
findings:  the  people  do  not  want  their  politi- 
cians to  weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(John  Roos,  Pomona) 

I  agree  that  HR  5252  means  disaster  for 
our  already  poor  air  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin.  California  can't  afford  to  roll  back 
auto  emissions  limits. 

Living  most  of  my  29  years  in  Southern 
California,  I've  seen  lot£  of  smog,  and  was  fi- 
nally beginning  to  see  some  hope  in  its  grad- 
ual deletion.  Now  comes  this  bill  to  undo  all 
the  hard  work  that  was  done  before.  We 
need  to  become  more  responsible  about  the 
air  we  breathe  (along  with  the  poor  plants 
and  animals).* 


NEED  FOR  A  BAN  ON  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  month  the  President  submitted 
his  fiscal  year  1983  budget  request  to 
the  Congress.  Included  in  the  overall 
budget  submission  was  a  request  for 
$258  billion  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  Spealier.  in  this  time  of  dif- 
ficult and  painful  budget  cuts  in  do- 
mestic social  programs,  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  properly  indicated  that  the  quar- 
ter-of-a-trillion  dollar  budget  request 
for  defense  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1983  must  be  reduced. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  from  both 
parties  have  pointed  out,  the  nearly 
$100  billion  deficit  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1983  must 
be  reduced  if  we  are  to  return  to  a  sol- 
vent and  sound  economy. 

As  we  in  Congress  work  to  make 
these  necessary  changes  to  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1983  budget  re- 
quest, national  security,  foreign  policy, 
and  fiscal  interests  require  a  close  and 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  generation  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons;  that  is,  the  binary. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Presidential 
certification  for  binary  production 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1982,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense issued  a  statement  outlining  U.S. 
chemical  warfare  policy  and  the  ad- 
ministration's chemical  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  President  is  requesting  $705  mil- 
lion for  the  chemical  program,  includ- 
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ing  over  $100  million  for  the  binary 
program.  Current  estimates  place  the 
overall  cost  of  the  chemical  program 
in  excess  of  $10  billion. 

As  to  the  foreign  policy  impact  of 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
binary  request,  the  administration's 
proposal  to  separate  the  development 
and  production  of  binary  chemical 
weapons  from  the  issue  of  deployment 
undermines  the  very  justification  for 
the  production  of  these  new  lethal 
chemical  weapons. 

Also  very  questionable  from  a  for- 
eign policy  perspective  is  the  argu- 
ment by  Defense  officials  that  the  ad- 
ministration must  begin  now  to 
produce  binary  chemical  weapons  in 
order  to  deter  the  Soviets  from  using 
such  weapons  in  a  European  conflict. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  unless  these  mu- 
nitions are  prepositioned  where  they 
would  be  used;  that  is,  in  Europe,  their 
value  as  a.  deterrent  to  the  Soviets  is 
meaningless.  Surely  the  administra- 
tion cannot  believe  the  Soviets  will 
view  chemical  weapons  positioned  on 
American  soil  as  a  disincentive  to 
Soviet  first  use  of  chemical  munitions 
in  a  European  war. 

Fearful  of  the  adverse  impact  a 
binary  production  decision  would  have 
on  vital  foreign  policy  priorities  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  NATO  alli- 
ance, such  as  the  TNF  decision  and 
the  situation  in  Poland.  I  wrote  to 
President  Reagan  on  January  7.  1982: 

Pursuing  the  production  of  the  new 
binary  chemical  weapon  would  only  under- 
mine these  far  more  important  and  funda- 
mental foreign  policy  interests  by  generat- 
ing a  public  reaction  which  would  preclude 
responsible  European  leaders  from  acting 
cooperatively  with  the  United  States. 

In  that  same  letter  I  also  encouraged 
the  President  to  address  NATO's  well- 
known  inadequate  defensive/protec- 
tive capabilities  in  the  chemical  area 
by  recommending  the  necessary  budg- 
etary support  to  redress  these  defi- 
ciencies as  opposed  to  pursuing  the 
production  of  the  binary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  5  years, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  pursued  a 
ban  on  chemical  warfare  in  both  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  fora.  The  Reagan 
administration,  however,  is  currently 
planning  to  pursue  arms  control  tallcs 
only  before  the  Committee  on  Disar- 
mament, while  leaving  the  United 
States-Soviet  chemical  arms  control 
talks  in  Indefinite  suspension.  Accord- 
ingly. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  urging  the  administration 
to  reconsider  this  decision  and  take 
the  lead  in  calling  upon  the  Soviets  to 
join  the  United  States  in  pursuing  a 
verifiable  agreement  banning  the  pro- 
duction, stockpiling,  and  use  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons.* 


February  22,  1982 


NATIONAL  POW-MIA  RECOGNI- 
TION DAY:  A  FITTING  TRIB- 
UTE 


i 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  AspiN,  has  introduced  legislation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  393,  to  declare 
April  9  of  each  year  as  National  POW- 
MIA  Recognition  Day  to  recognize  and 
pay  tribute  to  all  former  prisoners  of 
war,  as  well  as  those  still  missing,  and 
to  their  families  for  whom  the  horror 
of  war  never  really  ended. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  my  colleague  and  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor,  as  I  share  his  concern 
and  feel  it  appropriate  to  show  our 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the 
selfless  service  these  men  gave  our 
country. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  there  were  142,227  service- 
men captured  and  interned  since 
World  War  I.  In  addition,  an  estimated 
92,761  servicemen  were  lost  in  combat 
and  never  recovered.  In  each  of  these 
past  wars,  our  prisoners  of  war  have 
performed  a  special  service  and  sacri- 
fice. Further,  they  have  been  con- 
fronted with  the  added  burden  of  lone- 
liness and  hardship  which  has  fallen 
upon  them  and  in  many  cases,  this 
burden  was  intensified  as  they  were 
subjected  to  inhumane  treatment  by 
the  enemy,  in  direct  violation  of 
common  human  compassion,  ethical 
standards,  and  international  obliga- 
tions. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  not  forget 
the  hardships  and  horrors  experienced 
by  our  prisoners  and  missing  in  action 
of  our  past  conflicts.  The  harrowing 
nightmare  of  POW-MIA  status  affects 
the  lives  of  family  and  friends  dra- 
matically. Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  alto- 
gether appropriate  that  all  Americans 
recognize  the  special  debt  we  owe 
these  Americans  held  prisoner  during 
wartime.  It  is  equally  important  and 
appropriate  that  we  remember  the  un- 
resolved casualties  of  war,  our  soldiers 
whose  fates  were  never  known,  and 
the  families,  friends,  and  relatives  of 
these  men  whose  pain  and  suffering 
continue. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  in 
honoring  these  Americans  who  made  a 
special  sacrifice  for  our  country  by  co- 
sponsoring  Mr.  AspiN's  bill.  By  desig- 
nating April  9,  the  day  in  1942  when 
the  largest  single  group  of  Americans 
became  POW's  with  the  surrender  of 
the  troops  in  Corregidor  and  the 
Bataan  Peninsula  in  the  Philippines, 
our  Nation  can  show  its  gratitude  to 
these  men  who  endured  the  hardships 
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of  combat,  and  the  rigors  and  priva- 
tion of  captivity.  In  this  way  we  can 
also  honor  those  whose  fate  is  yet  un- 
resolved and  assure  their  families  and 
friends  they  are  not  forgotten.  This 
day  would  provide  a  fitting,  forum  to 
demonstrate  our  unified  concern  for 
their  past  sacrifices  and  future  reali- 
ties. 

In  addition,  I  am  also  supporting  ef- 
forts to  inter  an  unknown  soldier  from 
the  Vietnam  war  in  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington  Nation- 
al Cemetery.  In  1976,  I  supported  leg- 
islation calling  for  this,  and  Congress 
passed  legislation,  now  Public  Law  93- 
94,  appropriating  money  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  preparing  a  vault  at 
the  existing  tomb  to  receive  a  Vietnam 
unknown  soldier.  Construction  has 
been  completed  for  years,  however  the 
vault  still  remains  empty,  due  to  the 
fact  that  with  today's  highly  technical 
methods  of  identification,  most— but 
not  all— of  the  remains  have  been 
identified. 

While  our  combat  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  may  have  been  a 
grievous  error,  the  men  who  served 
and  died  in  this  conflict  nevertheless 
deserve  every  recognition  and  honor. 
The  courage  and  conviction,  determi- 
nation and  devotion  that  they  dis- 
played in  a  strange,  distant  war  must 
place  them  in  the  very  front  ranks  of 
all  heroes  in  our  history.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  Vietnam  combatants 
will  receive  the  same  tribute  as  the  sol- 
diers from  other  wars.* 


HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
EDUCATION 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  Washington  Post 
editorial  noted  that  "even  when  the 
recovery  comes,  the  unemployment 
rate  will  remain  higher  than  it  was 
before  the  current  recession  '  *  •.  The 
economy  is  changing  rapidly,  and  it  is 
leaving  the  labor  force  behind." 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  We 
must  insure  ample  opportunity  for 
workers  and  students  to  prepare  for 
careers  in  the  rapidly  growing,  high- 
technology  industries.  Workers  with 
obsolete  skills  must  be  able  to  turn  to 
job-training  programs  and  the  voca- 
tional education  system  for  help. 
Public  schools  must  strive  to  enhance 
their  basic  curriculum  with  a  greater 
emphasis  on  science  and  computer 
education.  We  can  enhance  these  op- 
portunities by  targeting  Federal  edu- 
cational and  training  efforts  at  provid- 
ing the  skills  demanded  by  these  grow- 
ing industries. 

I  will  soon  introduce  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  to  stim- 
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ulate  the  training  of  electronic  and 
computer  technicians.  Well  paying 
technical  jobs  in  these  industries  are 
going  unfilled  because  our  vocational 
education  system  cannot  meet  the 
growing  industry  demand. 

I  am  inserting  the  editorial  to  which 
I  referred  into  the  Record: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  30. 1982] 
The  Changing  Job  Market 

More  people  are  now  unemployed  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Depression.  It's  also 
likely  that,  even  when  recovery  comes,  the 
unemployment  rate  will  remain  higher  than 
It  was  before  the  current  recession.  Partly 
that  is  because  severe  unemployment  upsets 
normal  career  patterns,  discourages  employ- 
ers from  investing  In  the  training  of  workers 
and  accustoms  workers  to  relying  on  unem- 
ployment insurance  for  at  least  part  of  their 
income.  But  something  else  is  at  work.  too. 
The  economy  is  changing  rapidly,  and  it  is 
leaving  the  labor  force  behind. 

Labor  market  forecasters  see  a  burgeoning 
of  jobs  in  occupations  that  didn't  even  exist 
two  decades  ago.  Engineers  and  computer 
programmers  are  already  in  short  supply 
and  likely  to  become  more  so  as  the  defense 
buildup  proceeds.  There  are  also  new  de- 
mands for  people  trained  in  such  exotic  sub- 
jects as  genetic  engineering  and  design  and 
management  of  fully  automated  production 
lines.  Meanwhile,  less-skilled  jobs  will  be 
vanishing  as  government  shrinks,  clerkships 
are  replaced  by  automated  filing  systems, 
and  robots  take  over  from  assembly-line 
workers. 

Left  to  itself,  industry  will,  no  doubt,  meet 
its  own  needs  for  skilled  workers.  It  may  do 
that,  however,  in  ways  that  are  painful  to 
many  people  and  costly  for  the  nation.  For 
example,  jobs  may  be  exported— or  workers 
imported— at  higher  cost  than  if  the  unem- 
ployed were  trained  to  fill  them  Labor- 
saving  automation  undertaken  without 
regard  to  the  long-term  costs  of  capital  and 
energy  may  reduce  rather  than  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  nation's  resources.  And  a 
large  and  growing  number  of  more  or  less 
permanently  unemployed  is  not  only  a 
major  social  problem  but  a  likely  source  of 
baclUash  sigainst  needed  industrial  change. 

The  administration  has  spent  generously 
to  stimulate  additional  investment  in  plant 
and  machinery.  Its  policies,  however,  seem 
not  to  recognize  that  labor  is  an  equally  im- 
portant factor  in  production.  Much  of  the 
CETA  system  has  been  dismantled  and  the 
state-run  Employment  Service— a  major 
placement  agent  for  lower-skilled  workers- 
has  been  cut  by  a  third.  More  cuts  are  ap- 
parently planned.  These  programs  were  far 
from  perfect,  but  they  worked  reasonably 
well,  and  much  has  been  learned  about  how 
to  make  them  work  better. 

The  House  and  Senate  labor  committees 
have  reasonable  proposals  for  replacing 
CETA  when  it  expires  this  year.  Developing 
human  capital— no  less  than  upgrading 
plants  and  machinery— takes  time  and 
money,  however,  ana  the  Reagan  program 
calls  for  fast  results  and  lower  budgets.  But 
it  calls  for  higher  productivity,  too.  Admin- 
istration planners  might  want  to  remember 
that  fancy  equipment  can't  be  designed,  in- 
stalled, operated  and  maintained  without  a 
skilled  work  force  on  the  job.» 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT  SHOOK 


HON.  HAMILTON  RSH,  JR. 

OF  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Albert 
Shook,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Montrose,  N.Y.,  exemplifies  the  com- 
munity spirit  and  volimtarism  which 
has  helped  people  become  valued 
members  of  society.  Mr.  Shook  has  de- 
voted 65  years  of  his  life  to  Scouting 
and  youth  programs  in  the  Peekskill, 
N.Y.,  area.  At  least  two  generations  of 
young  people  have  benefited  from 
Albert  Shook's  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  demonstrating  how  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency  and  build  character. 

Mr.  Shook  began  his  career  in  Scout- 
ing as  a  member  of  Peekskill  Troop 
No.  1  about  the  time  of  World  War  I. 
He  became  an  Eagle  Scout  and  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  earning  the 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  Leaf,  along 
with  47  merit  badges.  As  a  Scout 
leader  for  many  years,  Mr.  Shook  has 
worked  with  the  Peekskill  Rotary 
Club's  sponsored  Troop  No.  42.  Mr. 
Shook  also  spent  his  career  as  a  police 
officer  working  closely  with  the  youth 
in  the  Peekskill  area.  In  a  well-de- 
served presentation,  he  received  the 
Rotary  Club's  50th  charter  award 
Friday. 

As  the  Federal  Government  begins 
the  process  of  relying  more  on  the  in- 
dividual's contribution  to  s(x;iety  and 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism,  people  all 
over  the  United  States  can  look  to 
Albert  Shook  as  a  shining  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished— that  one 
person  can  make  a  difference.* 


HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  2T,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15,  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Hungarian  descent  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  will  formally  observe 
that  nation's  struggle  for  freedom 
from  Austrian  rule  in  1848. 

Two  groups  in  the  city  of  McKees- 
port.  Pa.,  which  work  unceasingly  to 
perpetuate  and  honor  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  their  homeland,  have 
scheduled  a  special  program  to  com- 
memorate "Hungarian  Freedom  Day." 
The  organizations,  whose  reputations 
extend  far  beyond  the  city's  bound- 
aries, are  the  Magyar  Scxnal  Circle  and 
the  Magyar  Pioneers. 

The  ancestral  pride  of  these  people 
is  reflected  in  a  letter  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  by  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Zsemko, 
president  of  the  Social  Circle,  and  Mr. 
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Joseph  Molnar.  president  of  the  Pio- 
neers. It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  a 
copy  of  that  letter  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Magyar  PioifEERS  ahs 
Magyar  Social  Circle. 
McKeesporU  Pa.,  February  2,  1982. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Rkagam. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Waihington.  B.C. 

Ma.  Prbsioent:  There  are  many  people  in 
the  United  States  that  have  nationalistic 
ties  with  the  country  and  people  of  Hunga- 
ry. Since  these  ties  are  very  strong,  many  of 
us  would  like  to  keep  alive  these  customs 
and  traditions.  One  special  tradition  we 
would  like  to  keep  alive  would  be  Hungarian 
Freedom  E>ay  of  March  15. 1848. 

March  15.  1848  was  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom from  the  Austrian  rule.  In  1848  a  revolt 
broke  out  led  by  Lajos  Kossuth.  Russia 
helped  Austria  put  down  the  rebellion.  Aus- 
tria was  later  defeated  and  the  Austrian 
power  in  Hungary  was  shaken. 

Centuries  before  they  fought  the  Turkish 
invaders  and  saved  Western  Civilization  and 
Christianity  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Just 
as  a  passing  note,  the  Pope  at  that  time  ac- 
knowledged the  Magyar  efforts  by  adding 
an  additional  tier  to  the  St.  Stephen  Crown, 
making  it  a  triple  tiered  crown  with  a  cross 
on  top,  and  issued  a  ruling  that  every 
Catholic  Church  in  the  world  would  ring 
their  bells  in  gratitude  for  what  the  Ma- 
gyars accomplished.  Thus  we  feel  it  proper 
here  in  the  United  States,  as  descendants  of 
those  Magyar  ancestors,  that  the  Hungarian 
Freedom  Day  should  be  properly  remem- 
bered by  the  Magyar  Social  Cirle  and  the 
Magyar  Pioneers  of  the  City  of  McKeesport. 

The  cultural  influence  of  these  two  groups 
extends  well  beyond  the  city  limits,  covering 
the  greater  portion  of  our  state. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ernest  Zsekko, 
President,  Magyar  Social  Circle. 
Joseph  Molnar, 
President,  Magyar  Pioneers.m 


NATO'S  SOUTHERN  PLANK 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Heritage  Foundation  has 
gained  a  solid  reputation  for  Insightful 
analjrsis  of  political  events.  The  publi- 
cations of  this  Washington-based 
think  tank  receive  wide  attention  for 
their  credibility  and  competence.  In 
one  of  their  publications,  the  National 
Security  Record,  there  is  an  article  en- 
titled "NATO's  Southern  Plank."  This 
article  is  of  the  highest  order  in  terms 
of  its  political  insight.  It  not  only  pro- 
vides an  overview  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
relationship  with  Greece  and  Turkey 
but  gives  the  reader  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  the  recent  political  events  in 
these  Balkan  nations.  In  addition  to 
carefully  exploring  the  political  events 
in  that  strategic  part  of  the  world,  the 
article  presents  possible  policy  options 
that  the  United  States  may  wish  to 
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consider  in  pursuing  a  policy  that  will 
strengthen  our  relationships  with 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  article;  follows:    . 

"NATO's  Southern  Plank,"  from  the 
National  Security  Record  No.  41,  Jan- 
uary 1982. 

NATO's  Southern  Plank 

The  victory  of  Andreas  Papandreaou's 
Panhellenic  Socialist  Party  (PASOK)  in  the 
October  Greek  elections  has  brought  the 
erosion  of  NATO's  southern  flank  sharply 
into  focus.  A  major  theme  of  Papandreaou's 
campaign  was  that  Turkey  posed  a  greater 
threat  to  Greece  than  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
contention  that  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
consensus  that  binds  the  alliance  together. 
He  made  it  clear  that  in  principle  he  dislikes 
Greek  participation  in  NATO  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  but  is  willing  to  maintain 
Its  membership  In  both  provided  major  ad- 
justments are  made  in  Greece's  status.  Since 
taking  office  he  has  demonstrated  his  re- 
solve in  carrying  out  his  agenda  by  begin- 
ning talks  to  renegotiate  the  position  of 
Greece  in  relation  to  the  other  Western  na- 
tions. 

The  seriousness  of  this  development  is 
shown  by  Prune  Minister  Papandreaou's  dis- 
ruption of  the  December  NATO  defense 
ministers'  conference.  The  conference  had 
been  organized  to  address  the  single  most 
serious  Internal  problem  facing  the  alli- 
ance— the  growth  of  a  "peace  movement" 
opposed  to  the  modernization  of  NATO  tac- 
tical and  theater  nuclear  weapons,  and  en- 
couraged by  its  more  radical  elements  to 
seek  a  "neutral"  stance  between  the  super- 
powers. Its  influence  was  temporarily 
checked  by  President  Reagan's  bold  chal- 
lenge for  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  a  "zero 
option"  dismantling  all  theater  nuclear  mis- 
siles. But  the  NATO  governments  fully  real- 
ize that  the  movement  will  regain  its  influ- 
ence tenfold  unless  wide  divergences  in  offi- 
cial American  and  European  views  on  such 
issues  as  nuclear  strategy,  coordinated  poli- 
cies outside  the  European  theater,  and  the 
nature  of  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  are  bridged. 

The  defense  ministers'  conference  had  ex- 
pected to  deal  with  these  issues,  formulating 
and  reviewing  future  steps  to  strengthen 
the  alliance.  An  especially  productive  meet- 
ing had  been  anticipated,  at  least  partially 
because  of  the  good  working  relationship  es- 
tablished by  the  Reagan  Administration's 
efforts  to  expand  consultations  with  the 
allied  governments.  Instead.  It  had  to  deal 
with  a  series  of  demands  and  obstructive  ac- 
tions by  Papandreaou,  present  in  his  capac- 
ity as  Defense  Minister.  These  included  a 
demand  for  a  NATO  guarantee  to  shield 
Greece  from  its  fellow  alliance  member, 
Turkey;  threats  of  blocking  Spain's  invita- 
tion to  join  NATO  to  show  solidarity  with 
the  Spanish  Socialist  Party;  and  vetoing  the 
final  communique. 

Papandreaou  took  the  defense  minister's 
portfolio  In  addition  to  his  post  as  Prime 
Minister  to  dramatize  his  Intention  of  pur- 
suing his  electoral  campaign  demands, 
which  Include: 

A  guarantee  against  attack  by  Turkey 

This  guarantee  could  come  as  a  statement 
that  "Greece's  borders  are  guaranteed 
against  any  threat  from  any  direction."  to 
excuse  NATO  from  mentioning  Turkey  by 
name. 
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Renegotiation  of  the  status  of  U.S.  military 
bases  on  Greek  soil 

Papandreaou  wants  to  begin  discussions 
on  the  status  of  these  bases  that  will  lead  to 
their  ultimate  removal.  In  the  interim  he 
demands  greater  compensation  and  stricter 
regulation  of  their  use. 

Withdrawal  of  all  nuclear  weapons  from 
Greek  soil 

This  will  be  one  of  the  first  demands  made 
at  the  talks  over  U.S.  basing  rights  in 
Greece.  Papandreaou  has  also  declared  an 
intention  of  sponsoring  a  nuclear-free  zone 
throughout  the  Balkans. 

Renegotiation   of  the   terms    under  which 

Greece    reentered    the    NATO    integrated 

military  command 

At  the  Brussels  NATO  defense  ministers' 
conference  Papandreaou  stated  that  Greece 
had  already  begun  a  "process  of  disengage- 
ment" from  it.  The  Greek  government  had 
pulled  out  of  the  command  in  1974  after  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus,  and  only  re-en- 
tered in  1980. 
Complete  control  of  the  Aegean  Sea  airspace 

Before  1974  Greek  military  air  traffic  con- 
trollers had  complete  authority  for  NATO 
operations  In  the  Aegean  airspace.  When 
Greece  withdrew  from  the  NATO  military 
command.  NATO  had  no  choice  other  than 
to  transfer  responsibility  to  Turkey.  Under 
the  re-entry  plan  sponsored  by  NATO  com- 
mander General  Bernard  Rogers.  Greece 
and  Turkey  agreed  to  share  this  duty.  This 
arrangement  is  attacked  by  Papandreaou  as 
a  concession  of  joint  sovereignty  over  the 
Aegean  to  the  Turks. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that  these 
are  not  perceived  as  extreme  demands  by 
many  Greeks.  Greek-U.S.  relations  were 
often  strained  even  under  former  Prime 
Minister  Karamanlls'  New  Democracy 
Party.  Both  Greece  and  Turkey  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  Institu- 
tions of  democratic  Western  nations.  In 
many  ways  they  share  as  much  with  the 
non-industrialized  nations  of  the  Middle 
East.  This  strain,  coupled  with  often  insen- 
sitive actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  the  West  European  nations  over  the 
past  fifteen  years,  have  led  to  an  unstable 
situation  that  could  have  a  drastically  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  health  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance. 

GENESIS  OP  THE  CRISIS 

Although  the  antagonism  between  Greek 
and  Turk  is  legendary,  there  was  relatively 
little  conflict  between  them  from  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  until  the  mid-1970s. 
This  was  partially  due  to  a  series  of  agree- 
ments between  the  two  neighbors  made  In 
the  Inter-war  and  Immediate  post-war  peri- 
ods that  settled  their  population  and  border 
disputes.  But  a  more  Important  factor  was 
the  entry  of  Greece  Into  the  European  Com- 
munity. The  relmposltlon  of  civil  order  In 
Turkey  by  the  military  government  that 
took  power  In  October  1980  was  seen  by  the 
United  States,  although  not  by  most  Euro- 
pean governments,  as  a  further  sign  that 
the  problems  in  the  region  were  on  the 
mend.  But  the  electoral  victory  of  PASOK 
has  given  rise  to  the  possibility  that  Greece 
may  again  leave  the  alliance,  as  a  direct  an- 
tagonist with  Turkey. 

IMPACT  ON  NATO 

The  seriousness  of  this  possibility  has  to 
be  evaluated  In  terms  of  Soviet  goals  and  ca- 
pabilities in  the  area,  as  well  as  its  influence 
upon  the  stability  of  the  alliance  as  a  whole. 
The  main  Soviet  goal  is  to  weaken  this  link 
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between  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  Con- 
trol or  domination  of  either  Greece  or 
Turkey  would: 

Give  the  Soviet  Union  control  of  vital 
Mediterranean  sea-lanes  carrying  Middle 
East  oil  to  the  West; 

Gain  it  an  important  say  In  the  outcome 
of  the  Cyprlot  and  Lebanese  conflltts; 

Gain  Important  air  routes  for  Soviet  allies 
and  proxies  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa; 

Isolate  Israel; 

Deprive  NATO  of  a  vital  bridgehead  for 
consolidating  its  position  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Even  under  current  conditions  the  Soviet 
Union  possesses  a  clear  superiority  in  re- 
gional military  assets,  focused  in  land-based 
aircraft,  its  Mediterranian  squadron,  its 
ground  forces  in  the  Balkans,  and  its  proxy 
assets  in  states  such  as  Libya  and  Syria. 
Military  analysts  consider  the  most  likely 
scenario  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack  lim- 
ited to  this  theater  to  be  a  short,  fierce 
struggle  for  air  superiority  ending  with  a 
Soviet  victory  over  the  out  of  date  planes  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Attempts  by  the  United 
States  to  Intervene  with  carrier  air  and  any 
available  air  support  from  NATO  Central 
would  be  too  late  and  isolated  to  effect  the 
Issue.  (This  is  even  more  true  since  the  U.S. 
has  halved  its  carrier  presense  to  one  ship 
following  the  1979  Iranian  crisis).  A  ground 
attack  on  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles 
launched  from  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  in  Bulgaria  would  follow,  after  which 
U.S.  surface  forces  would  be  cleared  from 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  U.S.  submarines 
could  continue  to  operate  until  the  surface 
forces  had  been  eliminated. 

MILITARY  BALANCE  ON  NATO'S  SOUTHERN  FWNK 
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Static  force  comparisons,  such  as  the  pre- 
ceding chart,  do  not  adequately  convey  the 
imbalance  of  regional  forces  In  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  example,  NATO  superior- 
ity in  ground  forces  is  produced  by  the  large 
but  Ill-equipped  standing  army  of  half  mil- 
lion men  maintained  by  Turkey  and  the  two 
hundred  thousand  man  Greek  army.  The 
bulk  of  these  forces  are  deployed  against 
each  other;  for  example,  Turkey  maintains 
only  three  divisions  on  Its  eastern  border 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Figures  on  aircraft 
are  also  misleading,  for  they  include  U.S. 
planes  over  2,000  miles  away  In  Spain  while 
omitting  the  enormous  number  of  aircraft 
deployed  In  those  Soviet  MlUUry  Districts 
Immediately  across  the  Black  Sea.  Interven- 
tion by  Israel  onto  the  NATO  side  could 
delay  the  outcome  long  enough  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  commit  additional 
forces,  but  only  if  it  were  not  occupied  with 
attacks  from  other  quarters. 

At  the  same  time,  political  instability  and 
declining  economic  growth  led  to  military 
coups  in  both  countries.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  the  contrast  in  the  nature  and  scale  of 
military  intervention  in  each  country.  While 
the  two  Turkish  coups  resulted  in  relatively 
temporary  periods  of  control,  ending  each 
time  with  a  peaceful  transition  to  civilian 
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rule,  the  military  government  which  over- 
threw the  monarchy  in  Greece  in  1967  was 
itself  removed  only  after  clumsily  provoking 
a  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus. 

The  1974  Cyprus  crisis  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  erosion  of  NATO's  southern 
flank.  The  Soviet  Union  had  demonstrated 
Its  ability  to  Intervene  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean by  its  support  of  the  Arab  forces 
in  the  1973  Yom  Klppur  War.  Its  naval  and 
air  presence  already  rivaled  that  of  the 
United  SUtes.  But  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene  In  Cyprus,  either  to  halt 
the  coup  by  Greek  Cyprlot  officers  working 
with  the  support  of  the  Greek  military  gov- 
ernment, or  to  stop  the  Turkish  Invasion 
which  caused  occupation  of  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  island,  resulted  in  the  estrange- 
ment of  both  parties.  Greece  was  infuriated 
by  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  halt 
the  Turkish  occupation  of  Cyprus  and  the 
perceived  favoritism  with  which  It  had 
treated  the  now  discredited  Greek  military 
government.  Turkey  was  equally  angered  by 
the  embargo  of  military  sales  and  cut-off  of 
economic  aid  imposed  by  Congress. 

The  past  seven  years  have  seen  a  slow  im- 
provement in  U.S.  relations  with  both  na- 
tions, and  of  each  with  the  other.  Although 
hindered  by  the  Inability  of  either  Turkish 
party  to  restore  civil  order,  real  progress 
was  made,  culminating  with  the  lifting  of 
the  arms  embargo  to  Turkey,  the  re-entry 
of  Greece  Into  the  NATO  command,  and  the 
threat  posed  by  Stalin's  occupation  of  East- 
em  Europe,  his  sponsoring  revolutionary 
movements  in  both  nations  in  the  late 
1940s,  and  his  claim  of  large  portions  of 
eastern  Turkey.  These  expansionist  moves 
led  to  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  massive 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to  the  two 
nations.  The  high  point  of  this  period  of 
post-war  cooperation  came  In  1952  when 
both  Greece  and  Turkey  joined  the  NATO 
alliance.  The  late  195(^  was  a  period  of 
rapid  economic  growth  for  the  two.  and 
they  were  granted  associate  membership  in 
the  European  Conunon  Market. 

This  period  of  coexistence  began  to  come 
apart  in  1960,  when  the  British  granted  In- 
dependence to  their  colony  of  Cyprus.  Agi- 
tation for  enosis,  or  union  with  Greece,  was 
favored  by  the  Greek  majority,  who  com- 
prised four-fifths  of  the  island's  population, 
but  opposed  by  the  Turkish  minority.  This 
led  to  strife  between  the  two  conununlties 
which  broke  out  into  civil  war  in  1963.  An 
agreement  signed  by  British,  Greek,  Turk- 
ish and  Cyptiot  leaders  ended  the  hostilities 
by  establishing  a  republic  with  a  president 
elected  from  and  by  the  Greek  community 
and  a  vice-president  by  and  from  the  Turk- 
ish cormnunlty. 

The  Cyprus  dispute  awakened  the  old  hos- 
tilities in  the  region,  and  led  to  tliree  other 
disputes  re-emerging: 

The  issue  of  sovereignty  in  the  Aegean,  in- 
cluding control  of  oil  and  mineral  rights  and 
of  the  Aegean  airspace; 

Disputes  over  NATO's  command  structure 
in  the  region,  which  began  when  Greece 
l)egan  to  fortify  Islands  demilitarized  by  the 
1923  Treaty  of  Lausanne  and  the  1947 
Treaty  of  Paris; 

Economic  conflicts  which  have  culminated 
with  Greece's  admission  to  the  European 
Community  in  1981  as  a  full  member. 

Although  these  military  capabilities  give 
the  Soviet  Union  leverage.  It  is  unlikely  that 
conflict  would  be  restricted  to  this  single 
region.  Soviet  alms  are  much  better  served 
by  exploiting  tensions  between  Greece, 
Turkey  and  their  NATO  partners,  creating 
anti-Western  and  anti-American  sentiments. 
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and  desUblllzlng  their  Internal  political  sys- 
tems. Ironically  in  view  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Greece,  the  Soviet  Union  has  devot- 
ed more  of  its  efforts  to  Turkey.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this— the  lower  level  of 
prosperity  In  Turkey,  Ite  (albeit  secularized) 
Islamic  culture,  and  the  sense  of  betrayal 
sparked  by  the  1974-78  U.S.  arms  embargo 
have  in  many  ways  made  Turkey  an  easier 
target.  But  the  most  important  factor  is 
that  although  participation  of  both  is  essen- 
tial to  the  alliance,  loss  of  Greece  would  In 
no  way  compare  to  loss  of  Turkey.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this:  having  pulled  out, 
Greece  Is  the  state  more  likely  to  return,  as 
it  did  under  Prime  Minister  Karamanlls: 
and  of  the  two,  Turkey  occupies  the  more 
vital  strategic  position. 

Therefore.  Soviet  policy  toward  Turkey 
over  the  past  decade  has  focused  on  two 
areas:  overtures,  to  the  weak  and  often  cor- 
rupt Turkish  civilian  governments,  and  at- 
tempts to  desUbllize  the  nation  by  active 
support  of  both  left  and  right  wing  extrem- 
ist terrorists.  In  both  areas  the  Soviet  Union 
had  achieved  remarkable  success.  Examples 
of  diplomatic  successes  Include: 

Turkish  readiness  to  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  conduct  overfllghU  to  its  Arab  cli- 
ents during  the  Yom  Kippur  War. 

Turkish  willingness  to  accept  Soviet  classi- 
fication of  the  Klev<lass  aircraft  carriers  as 
an  " anti-submarine  cruisers"  to  permit  pas- 
sage through  the  Turkish  straits  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Montreaux  Convention; 

Prime  Minister  Ecevlt's  declaration  that 
Soviet  permission  would  have  to  be  secured 
In  advance  of  American  U-2  flights  over 
Turkey  for  the  purposes  of  SALT  verifica- 
tion; 

Signing  of  a  series  of  accords  from  1972  on 
that  culminated  In  Ecevlt's  astounding  May 
1978  declaration  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  a  threat  to  Turkey; 

Large  Increase  In  Soviet  aid  projects  to 
Turkey,  resulting  In  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviets. 

But  It  was  the  success  of  Soviet  support 
for  terrorism  within  Turkey  that  checked 
the  slide  of  Turkey  into  "non-aligned" 
status.  Clear  although  circumstantial  evi- 
dence links  the  terrorist  arms  of  both  the 
radical  left  parties  and  the  fascist  National 
Action  Party  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  where  they 
received  supplies,  weapons,  training,  and 
safe  havens.  By  19^0  over  twenty-five  people 
a  day  were  being  killed  In  terrorist  attacks. 
It  was  this  that  Impelled  the  military  to 
launch  a  coup  and  an  Immediate  crackdown 
on  civil  disorder.  A  surprise  raid  on  the  NAP 
headquarters  yielded  a  membersbip  list  that 
decapitated  the  movement.  Operations 
against  left  groups  have  taken  longer  but 
appear  to  be  successful.  One  Turkish  officer 
has  said  that  the  small  arms  munitions  cap- 
tured in  the  past  year  would  be  sufficent  to 
reequlp  the  entire  Turkish  army.  The  mili- 
tary has  supervised  voting  for  a  new  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  although  it  has  not 
yet  established  a  firm  date  for  transition  to 
civilian  rule.  U.S.  officials  monitoring  the 
situation  have  been  Informed  that  it  hopes 
to  do  so  before  the  end  of  1983.  It  has  even 
managed  to  solve  some  of  the  more  pressing 
economic  problems,  easing  a  potential  con- 
flict area  with  Greece. 

However,  even  though  the  Soviet  Union 
lost  ground  in  Turkey  following  the  coup, 
the  reaction  of  the  West  European  NATO 
partners  must  please  it.  The  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  has  been  blocking  an  aid 
package  for  Turkey  worth  about  $140  mil- 
lion. West  Germany  and  Denmark  are  ex- 
pected to  drop  out  of  an  operation  to  pro- 
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vide  $1  billion  to  help  Turkey's  balance  of 
paymenU  gap,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
army  has  not  set  a  date  for  returning 
Turkey  to  civilian  control.  Such  actions  il- 
lustrate why  the  Soviet  Union  is  willing  to 
exercise  patience.  It  illustrates  also  the  cur- 
rent fragmented  nature  of  the  alliance,  and 
underlines  the  danger  posed  by  a  govern- 
ment In  Greece  which  emphasizes  the 
points  that  divide,  rather  than  unify,  the 
members  of  NATO. 

n.S.  POLICY  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  FLANK 

The  United  States  can  play  an  enormously 
constructive  role  in  this  area.  Moving  imme- 
diately to  support  for  Turkey  to  compensate 
for  Greece's  departure  Is  a  tempting  option, 
but  one  that  will  not  only  antagonize  the 
other  West  European  NATO  members  and 
lead  to  a  rupture  with  Greece,  but  also  not 
be  particularly  useful  for  Turkey.  Instead, 
the  United  States  should  concentrate  its  ef- 
forts on  emphasiziiig  the  issues  that  unify 
the  alliance: 

The  United  States  should  move  to  mediate 
between  the  Turkish  military  government 
and  its  West  European  allies.  Turkey  re- 
ceives nearly  as  much  economic  aid  from 
Germany  as  from  the  United  States. 

The  seriousness  of  Papandreaou's  threats 
should  be  closely  scrutinized.  A  good  part  of 
his  rhetoric  could  well  be  bluff,  designed  to 
strengthen  his  hand  for  renegotiating 
Greece's  position  within  both  NATO  and 
the  EC.  Papandreaou  also  has  domestic  con- 
straints on  his  actions— the  Greek  Presiden- 
cy Is  controlled  by  his  political  opix>sition. 
and  the  army  is  always  present  as  a  check 
on  extreme  action. 

Make  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  dispute  a 
top  priority.  Turkey  is  moving  to  replace 
Greek  Cypriots  expelled  from  its  zone  with 
settlers  from  the  Turkish  mainland.  If  the 
issue  is  left  unsettled  for  much  longer,  the 
dispute  could  become  as  intractable  as  the 
Palestinian  question. 

Prepare  a  fall-back  plan  for  NATO  Medi- 
terranean options  in  the  event  that  Greece 
does  withdraw  from  the  military  command 
structure,  emphasizing  means  of  returning 
Greece  to  the  alliance.  The  new  member- 
ship of  Spain  should  make  this  problem 
somewhat  easier. 

In  the  interim,  the  temptation  Is  strong  to 
push  for  a  rearmament  of  Turkey  to  com- 
pensate for  the  years  lost  under  the  arms 
embargo.  Turkey  badly  needs  rearming— its 
military  equipment  has  been  described  as 

"Korean  War  era."  It  would  be  better  not  to 
make  radical  departures  from  the  arms 
transfers  and  sales  already  plarmed.  Not 
only  could  this  make  It  impossible  to 
achieve  the  equally  Important  diplomatic 
objectives  listed  above,  but  it  could  easily 
trigger  a  congressional  backlash,  leaving 
Turkey— and  NATO's  southern  flank— with 
nothing.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
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uled,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the*  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
February  23,  1982.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Mbetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Legislation  and  the  Rights  of  Americans 
Subcommittee 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  current  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    economic 
impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 
Pinaince 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  In  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
southern    Nevada    culinary    workers' 
pension  fund. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
I  6226  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m.     I 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's   proposed    budget    for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  cer- 
tain    fraudulent     commodity     invest- 
ments. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  the 
administration's  proposed  new  federal- 
ism program  on  State  economics. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  licensing 
procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
Joint  oversight  hearings  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  licens- 
ing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

PKBRUARY  25 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  Indian 
programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
231,  providing  for  an  inventory  of  U.S. 
assets,  to  estimate  their  market  value, 
identify  which  are  unneeded  and  can 
be  sold,  and  recommend  legislative  and 
administrative   actions   to   streamline 
the  liquidation  process. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  conduct  of 
monetary  policy. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  economic 
impact  of  tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. I 

I  357  Russell  Building 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects   of  certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Courts   Subcommittee    and   Agency   Ad- 
ministration Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1847.  estab- 
lishing a  congressional  process  for  au- 
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thorizing  funds  to  Federal  courts,  and 
limiting  certain  pay  increases  for  Fed- 
eral Judges. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  encouraging  small 
business  investment  in  free  enterprise 
*  in  nationally  distressed  areasr. 

424  Russell  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of     the      administration's      pro[>osed 
budget  cuts  in  the  food  stamp  and  nu- 
trition programs  on  the  elderly. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To    resume    hearings    to    review    those 
items   in   the   President's   budget   for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative    jurisdiction    and    consider 
reconunendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  fo- 
cusing   on    Navy/Marine    Corps    pro- 
grams. 

212  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

318  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Nicaragua. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  cer- 
tain    fraudulent    conmiodlty     invest- 
ments. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  legal  matters  in- 
volving abused  children. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Analysis  and  Production  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  quality 
of  analysis  with  regard  to  intelligence 
information. 

S-407,  Capitol 

FEBRUARY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 

Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

J.  J.  Simmons  III,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 

a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in   the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
^  year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 

tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make. there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on   Indian   programs   of   the   Depart- 
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ments  of  Education,  Lalwr,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  scientific  activities  overseas, 
and  retirement  pay  for  commissioned 
officers.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  Air  Force  oper- 
ational readiness. 

212  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence of  Cuban  intelligence  operations 
within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
•Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1982.  and  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  implement  the 
postal  patron  provisions  of  Public  Law 
97-69.  strengthening  and  clarifying 
the  congressional  franking  law. 

301  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items   In  the   President's   budget   for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative    Jurisdiction    and    consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity F\itures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  administra- 
tion plans  and  the  approach  of  the 
United  States  to  the  meeting  in  No- 
vember 1982  of  trade  ministers  of 
countries  that  adhere  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Howard  E.  Douglas,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs 
and  Ambassador  at  Large.  Department 
of  SUte. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects   of  certain   provisions   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1858.  declaring 
that  the  United  SUtes  holds  In  trust 
certain  lands  In  Nevada  for  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia, and  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  other  lands  in  Nevada  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  H.R.  4364,  de- 
claring that  the  United  SUtes  holds  in 
trust  certain  land  in  Pima  County, 
Ariz,  for  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  of  Ar- 
izona. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To    resume    hearings    to    review    those 
items   in   the   President's   budget   for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative    Jurisdiction    and    consider 
reconunendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  proposed  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  Wichita  and 
Caddo  Indian  Judgment  funds  awarded 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
modifying  the  method  of  awarding  at- 
torney's fees  in  civil  rights  cases. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  198*  for  the 
Office   of   the   Secretary   of   Energy. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  small  busi- 
nesses' application  of  safe  harbor  leas- 
ing provisions  of  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act  (Public  Law  97-34). 

424  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Centers 
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for   Disease   Control.   Department   of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Howard  K.  Walker,  of  New  Jersey,  to 

be   Ambassador   to    the    Republic   of 

Togo. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Hugh  W.  Poster,  of  California,  to  be 

Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the 

Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  stress  on  the  family  caused  by  the 
workplace. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America,  and  World  War  I  vet- 
erans' legislative  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations,    and    other    committee 
business. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Services  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  Jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  on  water  resources 
programs. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  3 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony   from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  non-Indian  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on  S.  671.  providing 
for       comprehensive       alcohol-traffic 
safety  "programs,    and    other    related 
proposals. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

'  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m.      ' 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International    Economic    Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  U.S.  assertion  of 
extraterritoriality  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet-European  gas  pipeline. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
•Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters arid  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within    the    committee's    jurisdiction 
with    a    view    toward    submitting    its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

412  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices.     I 

I  1114  Dirksen  Building 

I        MARCH  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.     I 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterial  expenses,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
•Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1947.  improving 
small  businesses'  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement information. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
refugee  programs.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  human 
development  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Fiscal  Accountabil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  national  energy  resources. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in   the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's    jurisdiction     with     a     view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3663,  proposed 
Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981. 
and  on  tlie  deregulation  of  the  inter- 
city bus  industry. 

235  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 

Finance 

To    resume    hearings    to    review    those 

items   in   the   President's   budget   for 

fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 

legislative    jurisdiction    and    consider 
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recommendations  which   it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
•Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  reyiew  the 
capacity,  distribution  and  status  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Regulatory  Administration  and 
the  Energy   Information  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  product  liability. 

235  Russell  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  Greneral  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Building 
•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  fi- 
nancial institution  practices  restricting 
individuals    from    withdrawing    funds 
represented    by   checks   deposited    to 
their  accounts. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in    the   President's   budget    for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's    jurisdiction     with     a     view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407.  Capitol 
MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional   Park    Service,    Department    of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

S-205,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 
324  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Earthquake 
Hazard  Reduction  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
124). 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  surety  bond  guaran- 
tee loan  program. 

424  Russell  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
•Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed    amendments    to    the    Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  thosp 
items  in  the  President's'  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3731.  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  Indian  judg- 
ment funds,  within  one  year  after  ap- 
propriation, and  to  resume  hearings  to 
review  those  items  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  its  legislative  jurisdiction  and 
consider  recommendations  which  it 
will  make  thereon  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

424  Russell  Building 

MARCH  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agency  Administration  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S. 
1483.  making  the  U.S.  Government 
liable  for  damages  to  residents  and 
participants  arising  from  the  fallout 
from  certain  atmospheric  tests,  estab- 
lishing an  advisory  panel  to  study  the 
adverse  health  effects,  and  transfer- 
ring from  the  Department  of  Energy 
all  functions  relating  to  research  on 
the  health  effects  of  radiation  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  product  liability. 
235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human'  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older-workers. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue   hearings  to  review   those 
items    in    the    President's    budget    for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative    jurisdiction    and    consider 
recommendationr.  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  railroad  financial  assist- 
ance program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R.  5320. 
and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for  State 
and  local  employment  and  training  as- 
sistance programs,  and  on  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  edu- 
cation block  grant  programs.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

1114  Oirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320,  and  H.R.  5461,  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Rayburn  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
on    proposed    legislation    authorizing 
funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
Uon. 

8226  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(New  York  City  loan  program). 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  impact 
aid,  vocational  and  adult  education  li- 
braries and  learning  resources  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Bulding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1894.  permitting 
Indian  tribes  to  enter  certain  agree- 
ments for  the  disposition  of  tribal  min- 
eral resources. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search programs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcomm4ttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R. 
5320,  and  H.R.  5461,  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

I  2175  Rayburn  Building 

^30  a.m.     I 

^   Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
'  .Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
^  jTjittee 

To  hoW^jearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions foh*acal  years  1983  and  1984  for 
the  NationaTBureau  of  Standards.  De- 
partment of  Com^ierce. 

357  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, a  higher  and  continuing  edu- 
cation, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  Insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
educational  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities overseas.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    public    contracting 
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with  private  counsel  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-determination  and  Educa- 
tion  Assistance   Act   (Public   Law   93 
638). 

J  6226  Dirk.sen  Building 

1:30  p.m.  ' 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Education,  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion (FIPSE),  and  education  statistics. 
Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Sul)Committee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Hyman  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employement 
Opportunities   of    the    Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R 
5320,  and  H.R.  5461,  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  on  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  closed  session,  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  fund.s 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
institutions,  Howard  University,  de- 
partmental management  (salaries  and 
expenses),  and  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.  Department  of  Education. 

11114  Dirksen  Building 

To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fi.scal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  in  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen'Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983    for   the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  relating  to  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for   the 
■Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calender  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  nn  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Office    of    Indian    Education,    Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  railroad  safety  program. 
Department  of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  operation  of 
U.S.  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  au- 
thorizations   for    the    safe    drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  sex  education  programs. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  Naval  petro- 
leum  reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.   Science^and   Transportation 

Subcommittee 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     National     Highway     Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations   for  the  safe  drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teerusm  in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  indirect  costs  and  con- 
tract provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-de- 
termination and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  93-638). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs.  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed"  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  and 
to  receive  testimony  from  congression- 
al witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


2006 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Humtm  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation      authorizing      funds      for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Enviromnent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subx;ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
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functions  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health    Service    Act    relating    to    the 
health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  activ- 
ity.) 

I  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Approtviations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Service  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA).  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  23 
10:00  a.: 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

I  APRIL  27 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Ala»ka  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

11114  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

11114  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment <rf  Energy. 

I  1318  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m.       | 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  social 
support  systems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS  leg- 
islative recomjnendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  3 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1983    for   the 
Smithsonian      Institution.      Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MAYS 
9:30  ajTi. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983   for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Comjnlsslon. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Ekiu- 
cation  Sutx:oRunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Hosuln^  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the   Department   of  Housing   and 
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Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HTTD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  25 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subconunittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  spe- 
cial magistrates  to  serve  each  Indian 
reservation    over    which    the    United 
States  exercises  criminal  jurisdiction 
under  existing  law. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion    legislative    recommenatations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
February  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcomjnittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992.  bills  extending  the 
effects   of   certain   provisfons   of   the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    the 
presence  of  Cuban  Intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

357  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To   continue   closed   oversight    hearings 
on  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of  the 
Criminal  Division.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Viktoras  Rlmselis, 
Provincial  Congregation  of  the  Marian 
Fathers,  American  Province  of  St.  Ca- 
slmir,  Chicago.  111.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Eternal  Father.  You  have  created 
man  in  Your  image  and  have  made 
him  free.  Look  graciously  upon  the  na- 
tions which  suffer  persecutions  and 
torments  inflicted  on  body  and  soul. 
Whatever  insults  human  dignity,  such 
as  subhuman  living  conditions,  arbi- 
trary imprisonments,  deportations  and 
slavery,  are  the  signs  of  a  supreme  dis- 
honor to  You.  our  Creator  and  our 
Father.  Lithuania  cries  out  in  its  suf- 
ferings to  You.  O  God.  for  in  Your 
sight,  the  sorrows  of  mankind  are 
never  unnoticed. 

For  the  freedom,  however,  and  the 
right  to  determine  its  own  destiny,  the 
Lithuanian  nation  turns  its  eyes  with 
hope  to  the  people  of  this  free  land, 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Grant.  Lord,  that  we  may  never  un- 
dervalue the  treasures  of  freedom  and 
the  decisions  of  this  Congress.  Bless 
the  august  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  keep  imder  Your  divine 
protection  our  elected  representatives 
for  the  brighter  future  of  the  enslaved 
nations  and  the  whole  world,  for  the 
well-being  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  for  the  greater  joy  of  its 
people.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  VIKTOR  RIMSELIS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  welcome  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  Rev.  Viktor  Rimselis, 
who  offered  the  opening  prayer  today. 
It  is  fitting  that  he  Joins  us  here 
today,  for  February  16  marked  the  63d 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Father  Rimselis  was  bom  in  Lithua- 
nia, and  after  Joining  the  congregation 
of  Marian  Fathers,  he  studied  at  uni- 
versities In  Lithuania.  Germany,  and 
Italy.  He  received  his  doctorate  from 
Angelicum  in  Rome,  and  in  1947.  he 
became  a  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  Marian  Seminary  at 
Clarendon  Hills.  111. 


Father  Rimselis  has  published  a 
book  and  many  articles,  and  also  has 
served  as  tlie  editor  of  the  daily  publi- 
cation of  the  Marian  Fathers  in  Chica- 
go. Since  1969,  he  has  served  as  first 
assistant  to  his  congregation's  superior 
general  In  Rome  and  also  as  the  supe- 
rior of  Rome's  Marian  Monastery. 

I  thank  Reverend  Rimselis  for  being 
with  us  today  and  wish  him  continuing 
success  in  his  dedicated  work  in  the 
church. 


"WE  ARE  THE  FUTURE"  IS 
THEME  FOR  NATIONAL  STU- 
DENT LOBBY  DAY 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlLS. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  Monday,  March  1,  is  going  to 
be  National  Student  Lobby  Day.  On 
that  day,  we  are  going  to  have  thou- 
sands of  students  from  aU  over  the 
country  coming  to  Washington  to  talk 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  let 
them  know  and  let  the  public  know 
what  these  disastrous  cuts  in  student 
aid  that  are  being  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  will  mean  and 
the  impact  they  are  going  to  have 
upon  these  students  and  all  the  mil- 
lions of  students  they  will  be  repre- 
senting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
for  us  in  the  Congress  to  recognize 
that  these  young  people,  who  will  be 
wearing  buttons  that  day  saying  "We 
Are  the  Future,"  really  are  the  future 
of  this  country,  and  if  we  do  not  stand 
with  them  today  and  hold  back  these 
outrageous  cuts,  we  are  going  to  be 
losing  our  future.  I  hope  all  the  Mem- 
bers will  be  here  and  will  listen  and 
talk  to  these  students. 


MEXICAN  INITIATIVE  HOLDS 
OUT  HOPE  FOR  PEACE  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlu  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  few  months,  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  has 
reached  unprecedented  scale  and  in- 
tensity. The  escalating  crisis  may  soon 
crush  the  aspirations  of  the  region 
and  suck  the  United  States  into  a  re- 
gional conflagration. 

Last  Sunday,  President  Lopez  Por- 


tillo  of  Mexico  announced  a  bold  new 
initiative  that  opens  a  middle  ground 
for  peace  in  Central  America  and  a 
door  toward  a  new,  more  productive 
relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua. 

At  this  late  date,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  the  consequences  of  ig- 
noring President  Lopez  Portillo's  initi- 
ative which  may  truly  be  our  last,  best 
chance. 

With  my  colleague,  Jim  Leach,  I  am 
circulating  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  asking  him  to  Join  in  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo's  initiative.  We 
urge  our  colleagues  to  work  with  us  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  open  the  door 
to  peace  in  Central  America  by  signing 
the  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  the  timely 
cooperation  of  the  translation  service 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
and  in  particular  to  Dr.  Deanna  Ham- 
mond, I  am  able  to  make  available 
today  an  English  translation  of  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo's  speech  that  was 
released,  in  Spanish,  only  yesterday.  I 
insert  it  following  my  remarks  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  also  insert  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  President  Reagan: 

Congressional  Research  Service— The 
Ljbrakt  or  Congress 

( Translation— Spanish ) 

Brother  Nicaraguans:  As  two  years  ago.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  with  you,  among 
you.  summoned  by  the  name  of  Sandlno;  by 
what  in  itself  and  in  his  times  of  struggle 
and  sacrifice  it  meant;  by  what  now  has 
become  known  as  a  road  and  model  of  lib- 
eration. 

I  came  today  to  commemorate  with  you  a 
date,  February  21,  which  Is  recorded  In  the 
conscience  of  all  Latin  American  men  who 
have  had  to  Join  In  battles,  whether  with 
arms  or  ideas,  in  order  to  safeguard  their 
right  to  free  determination.  On  remember- 
ing the  death  of  Augusto  C6sar  Sandlno,  we 
must  authenticate  the  obligation  that  we 
have  to  all  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
order  to  Insure  us  a  future  of  liberty  and 
Justice. 

Numerous  combatants  and  struggles  have 
emerged  tn  our  peoples  in  the  long  process 
towards  Independent  life.  With  a  difference 
of  three  years,  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  had  to 
fight  against  the  incursions  of  the  adventur- 
ers headed  by  the  freebooter  William 
Walker.  In  1853  the  settlers  of  Sonora  and 
BaJa  California,  led  by  a  few  Mexican  sol- 
diers, repulsed,  after  having  decimated 
them,  the  pirate  and  his  mercenaries.  Later 
the  Central  American  people  in  arms,  waged 
the  battle  in  Nlcaraguan  territory  in  order 
to  put  down  once  and  for  all  Walker's  ambi- 
tions. An  example  of  the  combative  spirit  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  people  Is  the  glorious  war- 
like action  of  San  Jacinto,  which  in  the  end 
was  decisive  for  Nlcaraguan  arms. 

Decades  later,  our  destinies  again  cross. 
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This  time  It  Is  not  against  a  common  enemy, 
but  rather  on  the  occasion  of  having  re- 
ceived In  our  territory  one  of  the  most  Illus- 
trious exponents  of  the  Latin  American 
social  conscience. 

The  ties  that  establish  Sandlno  with 
Mexico  and  his  return  to  fight  "the  foreign 
occupation  are  a  direct  record  of  the  solidar- 
ity between  the  Mexican  and  Nlcaraguan 
Revolutions.  November  20,  1910  and  July  19, 
1979  are  important  dates  In  the  historic  past 
of  Latin  America.  In  spite  of  being  separat- 
ed by  time,  they  are  tied  together  In  a  desti- 
ny that  will  mean  a  more  worthy,  Just  and 
promising  life  for  the  peoples  of  the  region. 

When  I  became  aware  of  the  decision  of 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Na- 
tional Santlnist  Board  of  National  Libera- 
tion to  confer  on  me  the  medal  of  the  Gen- 
eral Augusto  Cesar  Sandlno  order  of  the 
rank  "Battle  of  San  Jacinto,"  in  my  capacity 
as  representative  of  the  Mexican  people,  I 
felt  profoundly  honored  by  such  a  distinc- 
tion and  more  sincerely  moved  since  it  dealt 
with  an  Insignia  that  symbolizes  the  ideal  of 
our  peoples.  I  receive  this  medal  with  total 
humility  and  I  Interpret  it  as  homage  to 
Mexican-Nlcaraguan  solidarity.  Brother 
Nicaraguans,  receive,  through  my  person, 
the  fraternal  and  sincere  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Mexico  for  such  a  high  designa- 
tion. 

It  would  be  meaningless,  nevertheless,  to 
speak  here  and  now  of  the  history  of  San- 
dlno and  of  what  his  effects  meant  for  Nica- 
ragua and  Central  America,  without  refer- 
ring to  the  situation  that  is  current  today  in 
the  nation  and  in  the  region  of  the  General 
of  free  men. 

The  distinguishing  feature  that  today 
marks  the  destiny  of  the  Central  American 
people  and  the  Caribbean  is  their  struggle 
for  the  profound  transformation  of  the  sec- 
ular social,  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions that  have  imposed  on  them  poverty, 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Whoever  does  not 
understand  this  will  not  manage  to  under- 
stand the  dramatic  convulsions  that  are  agi- 
tating the  area.  In  the  same  way  in  which 
entire  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  participat- 
ed In  difficult  combat  after  the  war  in  order 
to  attain  their  independence  and  put  an  end 
to  the  colonial  era,  today  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  are  fighting  In  order  to 
modify  the  internal  and  external  structures 
that  to  a  great  extent  resemble  the  colonial 
era  that  reigned  in  those  other  continents. 
In  the  same  way  that  most  of  those  Asian 
and  African  struggles  could  not  be  Included 
by  force  in  the  terrible  East- West  dichoto- 
my or  that  of  capitalism-socialism,  the  Cen- 
tral American  revolutions  of  our  days  resist 
those  Manlchean  classifications,  simplistic 
effects  of  the  policy  conceived  like  geome- 
try, or  from  the  hiunlliating  claim  that  who- 
ever is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  We  all  re- 
member how  the  revolutionaries  of  those 
times  were  accused,  slandered  and  reviled: 
how  they  were  stigmatized,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  as  totalitarians  or  satellites  of 
the  superpowers,  all  of  that  simply  because 
of  wanting  to  achieve  the  Independence  of 
their  country  and  reform  the  economic  and 
social  structures  imder  which  they  were 
living.  We  Mexicans  know  what  a  revolution 
is  and  why  people  make  them.  How  long  did 
we  suffer  the  attacks  of  those  who  desired 
to  cast  us  into  molds  that  were  not,  and 
could  not  be  ours? 

Who  could  dare  today  to  write  off  as  a 
mere  effect  of  the  expansionism  of  one  su- 
perpower or  another  the  immense  wave  of 


national  liberation  that  shook  the  third 
world  in  the  last  thirty  years?  That  is  why 
we  reiterate  what  has  been  said,  in  public 
and  private,  to  each  other:  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  revolutions  under- 
way are,  above  all,  struggles  of  poor  and  op- 
pressed peoples  to  live  better  and  more 
freely.  To  say  that  they  are  something  else 
and  to  act  as  if  they  were  is  counterproduc- 
tive: one  ends  up  by  achieving  that  which 
he  wanted  to  avoid.  Hopes  should  not  be 
cancelled  nor  the  peoples  and  their  rights 
set  aside. 

Upon  this  analysis  rests  the  position  of 
Mexico  towards  the  Sandinlst  Revolution. 
Our  support  of  the  struggle  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan people  against  the  Somocist  tyranny 
was  not  at  the  last  minute.  Our  backing  of 
the  National  Reconstruction  Board  and  the 
Sandinlst  Front  in  the  equally  difficult 
struggle  to  reconstruct  a  destroyed  country 
and  to  consolidate  a  young  state,  was  given 
from  the  first  hour  and  I  believe  I  can  guar- 
antee that  it  has  not  fluctuated.  Today, 
with  the  passing  of  time,  I  can  say  it  with 
strength  and  I  am  certain,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  all  Mexicans:  our  solidarity  with 
the  Revolution  in  Nicaragua  is  a  (source  of) 
pride  for  Mexico. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned and  because  they  coincide  fully  with 
the  authentic  solidary  sympathy  that  strug- 
gles such  as  this  one  have  always  awakened 
in  the  Mexican  mind,  that  support  has 
become  a  true  cornerstone  of  our  foreign 
policy.  It  does  not  suffer,  it  will  not  suffer, 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  regret  or  disillusion- 
ment. 

If  two  years  ago,  on  addressing  the  people 
of  Sandlno,  I  suggested  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
Revolution  could  constitute  the  point  of  en- 
counter—the historic  hinge,  I  said  then  of 
the  modem  revolutionary  history  of  Latin 
America,  today  I  ratify  my  conviction:  I 
know  the  Irrenounceable  determination  of 
the  Board  and  of  the  Sandinlst  Front  in 
order  to  keep  the  plural,  democratic  and 
progressive  direction  outlined  on  July  19, 
1979  firm.  Neither  pressures  nor  foreign 
provocations,  nor  natural  impatience  and  in- 
ternal demands  have  modified  the  pledge  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  leaders  to  their  people;  in 
no  way  have  they  altered  the  plan  which  on 
many  occasions  they  expressed  before  the 
international  community.  I  render  homage 
here  to  such  constancy  and  honesty  in 
public  behavior;  the  strong  will  to  not  stain 
the  post-revolution. 

I  do  that  because  I  also  know  the  difficul- 
ties, the  threats,  and  the  traps  that  these 
heroic  people  have  had  to  face  and  before 
which  they  have  known  how  to  maintain 
their  serenity,  against  the  economic  and  fi- 
nancial fence  that  aggravates  their  condi- 
tion as  a  country  of  the  South.  What  sad- 
ness it  brings  about  to  know  that  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  scarce  resources  available 
for  progress  have  to  be  sidetracked  for  mili- 
tary ends  in  order  to  defend  yourselves  from 
the  hateful  attacks  of  armed  bands  who 
murder  unpunished  young  militia  and  abne- 
gated teachers  of  literacy!  I  would  dare  to 
say:  in  view  of  these  and  many  other  prob- 
lems, how  many  States  would  not  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  of  the  heavy 
hand,  of  the  suspension  of  liberties,  in  one 
word,  the  anti-democracy?  To  my  Sandinlst 
friends,  I  say  to  you:  follow  your  road, 
which  is  the  one  that  your  people  have 
chosen.  Mexico  has  been  and  will  always  be 
at  your  side. 

It  was  thus  In  times  of  euphoria  and  is  so 


now  in  difficult  moments.  In  moments  in 
which  the  horizon  is  clouded  with  the  storm 
clouds  of  the  foreign  threat,  not  only  in 
Nicaragua  but  also  in  the  entire  region.  1 
again  sUte  with  objectivity,  without  arro- 
gance, using  analysis  and  reason,  what  cir- 
cumstances, responsibility  and  the  tradition- 
al Mexican  friendship  led  me  to  say  at  the 
end  of  last  year:  an  Intervention  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  would  represent 
a  gigantic  historic  error  in  addition  to  mean- 
ing the  return  to  eras  that  tried  to  give 
rights  by  force.  It  would  bring  about  a  conti- 
nental convulsion  and  the  resurgence  of  a 
profound  anti-American  sentiment  in  all  the 
best  men  of  all  of  Latin  America.  1  can 
assure  my  good  friends  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  what  is  happening  here  in  Nicaragua; 
what  is  happening  in  El  Salvador,  and  the 
wind  that  is  blowing  throughout  aU  of  the 
region,  does  not  represent  an  intolerable 
danger  for  the  fundamental  interests  and 
national  security  of  the  United  SUtes  but  it 
does  represent,  on  the  other  hand,  the  risk 
of  historic  condemnation  for  violently  in- 
fringing on  the  rights  of  people  which 
doubtless  those  of  the  sUtes  demand  for 
themselves,  to  have  self-determination  in  in- 
dependence and  the  exercise  of  their  sover- 
eignty. 

We  want  to  be  useful,  we  want  to  be  a 
channel,  a  tie,  a  communication  between 
those  who  have  stopped  speaking  to  one  an- 
other or  who  have  never  done  ao.  We  did  so 
and  we  continue  trying  to  do  so,  through 
discreet  channels,  that  prevent  the  verbal 
belligerancy  of  each  other,  which,  in  turn, 
raises  an  obstacle.  But  in  view  of  the  cur- 
rent gravity  of  the  situation,  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  public  the  broad  outlines 
of  a  realistic,  responsible  and  careful  alter- 
native to  the  conflagration  that  will  inevita- 
bly come  about  If  serenity  and  concord  are 
not  imposed.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  global 
peace  plan  for  the  region,  which  as  such 
would  prosper  with  difficulty.  It  is  a  matter 
of  planning,  through  separate  channels,  al- 
though close  and  possibly  converging  in  the 
medium-term,  the  mechanisms  of  negotia- 
tion, of  an  exchange  of  concessions  and 
their  formalization,  which  would  t>e  condu- 
cive to  a  climate  of  distension:  of  peace,  de- 
mocracy, stability  and  development.  This  al- 
ternative necessarily  implies  two  premises: 
each  party  concerned  must  make  real  con- 
cessions: and  second,  nobody  must  be  obli- 
gated to  renounce  his  essential  principles  or 
his  vital  interests. 

There  are  three  areas  of  conflict  in  the 
zone:  Nicaragua,  EH  Salvador,  and,  if  one 
wants  to  see  things  up  front,  the  relation 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  I  feel 
that  if  these  two  latter  countries  follow  the 
open  road  of  conversation  held  between  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Councils  of  SUte  and  of  the 
Ministers  of  Cuba,  there  exist  serious  possi- 
bilities that  the  dialog  will  turn  into  negoti- 
ation. The  current  distension  in  southern 
Africa  makes  it  possible  to  foretell  cerUin 
promise  in  that  sense.  I  should  not  like  to  go 
into  greater  deUlls:  nevertheless,  we  accept 
with  vehemence  the  possibility  that  Mexico 
will  carry  out  a  more  active  role  in  this  area. 
We  have  some  ideas,  useful  and  effective  in 
this  matter,  essentially  centered  around  the 
complex,  but  not  for  that  reason  unsolvable, 
system  of  mutual  concessions  by  each  party. 

With  all  consideration  I  dare  to  refer  to  El 
Salvador.  It  is  evident  that  the  sharpening 
of  the  war.  the  violence  and  tragedy  have 
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come  to  extreme  levels.  Mexico,  which  has 
argued  (or  some  time  lor  a  negotiated  politi- 
cal solution  to  the  Salvadoran  conflict,  sees 
with  the  greatest  concern  the  possibilities. 
each  day  more  limited,  that  a  negotiation 
will  put  an  end  to  the  bloodshed  being  suf- 
fered by  that  nation  subject  to  the  rislu  of 
indefensible  triumphs  or  intolerable  inter- 
ventions. Between  elections/choices  without 
negotiations  and  negotiations  without  elec- 
tions/choice there  exists  without  a  doubt  a 
solution  of  constituent  compromise.  I 
should  not  like  to  go  into  detail  about  that 
Just  now.  I  will  limit  myself  to  say  that  that 
solution  can  be  formulated  and  submitted 
for  discussion  to  all  Interested  parties.  In 
addition.  I  feel  that  the  principal  concerns 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  a  negotiated  solution 
to  the  Salvadoran  crisis  can  be  satisfied. 
Mexico  and  other  friendly  countries  and 
allies  of  the  United  States  could  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  assurances  in  this  respect. 

Finally— and  I  would  like  in  this  case  to  be 
more  concrete— I  propose  here  a  series  of 
steps  and  ideas  on  the  regional  situation  of 
Nicaragua.  There  are  three  fundamental 
points  of  a  possible  relaxation  of  the  ten- 
sions In  the  area: 

In  the  first  place,  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  must  put  aside  any  threat  or 
use  of  force  directed  against  Nicaragua.  It  is 
dangerous,  unworthy  and  unnecessary:  by 
calling  on  the  close  friendship  between 
Mexico  and  its  neighbor  to  the  north,  I  reit- 
erate from  here,  my  direct  and  respectful 
call  to  President  Reagan,  who  fortunately  In 
this  respect  has  already  made  statements. 

In  the  second  place,  the  beginning  of  a 
process  of  balanced  reduction  of  military 
troops  In  the  area  is  possible  and  indispensa- 
ble. If  the  bands  of  Somocist  guards  who  op- 
erate along  the  frontier  between  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  are  disarmed  and  if  the  train- 
ing of  similar  groups  within  the  United 
States  Is  ceased,  a  real  threat  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  country  thus  disappearing,  it 
is  to  be  thought  that  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment will  simultaneously  renounce,  both 
the  acquisition  of  arms  and  planes  as  well  as 
channeling  its  scarce  resources  to  the  main- 
tenance of  military  personnel  whose  impor- 
tance worries  neighboring  and  nearby  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  third  and  last  place.  I  feel  it  feasi- 
ble and  desirable  to  elaborate  a  system  of 
mutual  non-aggreaslon  pacts  between  Nica- 
ragua and  the  United  States  on  the  one 
hand  and  between  Nicaragua  and  its  neigh- 
bors on  the  other.  Such  instruments  would 
formalize  previously  achieved  agreements 
and.  to  the  extent  that  they  were  not  direct- 
ed against  any  party,  they  would  contribute 
in  a  significant  manner  to  the  establishment 
of  a  lasting  peace  In  the  region.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  the  case  that  this  pact  system 
were  a  reality,  the  principal  points  of  dis- 
pute between  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  could  be  resolved  by  an  immediately 
subsequent  negotiation. 

The  public  part  of  the  proposal  by  Mexico 
Is  made  up  of  these  points.  It  is  a  series  of 
measures  both  serious  and  realistic,  stripped 
of  demagogery,  of  national  or  personal  am- 
bitions. It  is  based  on  a  simple  but  decisive 
idea:  that  if  each  accepts  the  fact  that  the 
neighbor  must  and  can  live  the  way  that 
seems  best  to  him.  the  differences  of  inter- 
ests and  focuses  are  surmountable  through 
the  negotiated  route.  Mexico  does  not 
defend,  on  the  external  plane,  ideologies,  of 
any  kind.  It  defends  principles.  It  defends 


the  supreme  correctness  of  the  right  of  peo- 
ples to  free  determination  and  of  respect  for 
the  sovereignty  of  each  country.  In  the 
name  of  these  principles,  in  the  name  of  the 
responsibility  that  my  position  implies  and 
In  the  nahie  of  the  Imperative  need  for 
peace,  I  make  a  call,  from  Managua,  to  the 
peoples  and  to  their  governors:  let  us  to- 
gether prevent  the  catastrophe.  It  is  possi- 
ble. The  consequences  of  failure  are  un- 
thinkable. I  appeal  to  the  men  of  good  will; 
let  us  give  each  other  a  last  opportunity.  We 
will  know  bow  to  make  use  of  it. 


CoNGRns  or  thx  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  23,  1982. 

President  Ronald  Reagan, 

The  White  House, 

WaahingtOTi,  B.C.  • 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Mexican  President 
Jose  Lopex  PortlUo's  recent  peace  initiative 
for  Central  America  represents  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  to  resolve  the  conflict  in 
the  regioa  The  Mexican  Head  of  State  has 
offered  to  serve  as  a  conduit  through  which 
the  polarised  factions  can  search  for  a  polit- 
ical accommodation.  His  proposals  seem  to 
us  to  be  a  viable  basis  for  opening  up  the 
peace  process  in  Central  America.  Moreover, 
the  leadenhlp  of  President  Lopez  Portillo 
itself  presents  a  historic  opportunity  for  re- 
gional cooperation. 

President  Lopez  PortUlo  offers  new  hope 
for  a  middle  ground  and  political  concilia- 
tion in  El  Salvador.  He  suggests  that  Mexico 
and  other  U.S.  allies  could  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  assurances  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
cipal concerns  the  U.S.  has  expressed  about 
the  consequences  of  negotiations.  President 
Lopez  Portillo  has  encouraged  Nicaragua  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  political  pluralism 
and  democracy.  He  has  also  outlined  a 
framework  for  reducing  tensions  between 
the  U.S.  and  Nicaragua:  the  U.S.  should  re- 
nounce any  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  Nicaraguans;  while  paramilitary  exile 
camps  should  be  discouraged  in  the  U.S.  and 
Honduras.  Nicaragua  should  reduce  the  size 
of  its  army;  and  Nicaragua  should  conclude 
non-aggreasion  pacts  with  its  neighbors. 

The  escalating  crises  in  £3  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala and  Nicaragua  are  reaching  a  critical 
Juncture  and  run  the  risk  of  involving  the 
U.S.  in  a  major  regional  conflagration.  At 
this  late  date,  the  U.S.  cannot  afford  the 
consequences  of  ignoring  President  Lopez 
Portlllo's  Initiative.  We,  therefore,  urge  you 
to  take  this  initiative  seriously  and  work 
with  President  Lopez  PortlUo  and  other  re- 
sponsible mediating  parties  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  peace  in  Central  America. 
Sincerely, 


UNEMPLOYMENT— OUR  MOST 
PRESSING  PROBLEM 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
pressing  issue  our  country  faces  today 
is  unemployment.  Elvery  economic, 
social,  and  human  problem  we  have 
stems  from  the  central  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  want  to  work  but 
cannot  find  jobs.  The  grim  statistics  of 
unemployment     worsen     with     every 


monthly  report.  Concealed  within 
these  dry  figures  is  the  unhappy  fact 
that  each  10th  of  a  percent  of  unem- 
ployment represents  thousands  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  each 
with  a  story  of  frustration  and  gnaw- 
ing helplessness  that  paralyzes  initia- 
tive and  undermines  individual  self- 
esteem. 

What  is  frightening  about  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  unemployment  is  the 
growing  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program,  supposedly 
designed  to  improve  the  economy,  is 
actually  the  cause  of  our  economic  de- 
cline. When  the  current  administra- 
tion came  into  office,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  falling  steadily.  By  July 
of  last  year.  It  was  down  to  a  level  of  7 
percent.  Now,  with  the  President's 
program  falling  into  place,  the  jobless 
rate  is  9  percent,  the  highest  rate  since 
the  Great  Depression.  In  Ohio  the 
rate  is  12.5  percent  and  growing.  In 
the  last  month  in  northeast  Ohio,  the 
area  which  I  represent  has  experi- 
enced a  numbing  series  of  layoffs  and 
business  and  plant  closings.  GM  in 
Euclid.  Ohio,  closed  its  plant,  putting 
1,400  people  out  of  work  for  good.  At 
the  GM  Lordstown  plant  near  Youngs- 
town,  7.000  out  of  10,000  workers 
remain  on  indefinite  layoff.  Republic 
Steel  laid  off  3,400  workers  and  the 
Halle's  Department  store  with  loca- 
tions in  downtown  Cleveland  and  in 
several  suburbs  closed  its  doors  for 
good,  putting  thousands  more  out  of 
work. 

During  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Reagan  kept  asking  people 
whether  they  were  better  off  than 
they  were  a  year  before.  One  thing  is 
clear  today:  A  year  ago.  millions  of 
Americans  had  jobs  that  do  not  have 
them  now. 

A  major  factor  in  the  unemployment 
rate  is  the  unprecedented  budget  defi- 
cit, a  deficit  that  we  are  told  does  not 
mean  anything.  Well,  anyone  with 
even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics knows  that  budget  deficits  do 
matter.  A  10th  of  our  Federal  budget 
is  taken  up  Just  to  finance  the  nation- 
al debt  that  last  year  reached  $1  tril- 
lion. The  proposed  budget  of  this  ad- 
ministration will  add  $100  billion  to 
that  deficit  annually  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

I  contend  that  huge  budget  deficits 
do  matter.  They  drive  up  Interest 
rates,  making  it  impossible  for  ordi- 
nary citizens  to  borrow  money  to  buy 
homes  or  cars.  As  a  result,  the  housing 
industry  is  In  its  worst  slump  in  dec- 
ades, the  bottom  has  fallen  out  of  the 
auto  industry  and  business  failures 
and  plant  closings  are  at  the  highest 
level  since  the  Depression,  resulting, 
as  we  all  know,  in  a  frightening  unem- 
ployment level.  And  unemployment, 
let  me  remind  you,  leads  to  even  great- 
er budget  deficits.   Each  percentage 
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point  of  unemployment  adds  $25  bil- 
lion to  the  Federal  deficit  as  tax  reve- 
nues fall  and  Government  expendi- 
tures for  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  relief  programs  grow. 

The  administration  is  not  deliberate- 
ly causing  all  of  this  hardship,  even 
though  it  seems  indifferent  to  it.  The 
problem  is  one  of  Govenmient  philos- 
ophy—the philosophy  that  OMB  Di- 
rector David  Stockman  admitted  was 
Just  a  variation  of  the  old  trickle-down 
theory.  Well,  that  did  not  work  50 
years  ago  and  we  can  see  that  it  is  not 
working  now.  The  consequences  of 
massive  cuts  in  human  needs  programs 
and  tax  giveways  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready well  off  ese  apparent:  Unem- 
ployment and  growing  hardship. 

It  is  time  to  frankly  address  the 
basic  problem  of  our  economy— unem- 
ployment brought  about  by  high  inter- 
est rates  that  are  fed  by  unconscion- 
able budget  deficits.  Throughout  the 
country  the  cry  is  going  up  to  put 
Americans  back  to  work.  I  Join  in  that 
cry  and  pledge  my  support  for  respon- 
sible programs  that  address  the 
himian  needs  of  the  smallest  unit  of 
our  society:  The  individual  citizen  who 
wants  a  decent  standard  of  living  and 
a  fair  chance  for  honest  and  produc- 
tive work.  If  the  administration 
cannot  accept  the  responsibility  to  do 
so,  then  Congress  must. 


is  imperative  that  the  administration 
be  honest  with  Congress  in  its  budget 
figures.  Only  then  can  Congress  and 
the  administration,  working  together, 
address  our  common  problems. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES, 

BUDGET  DEFICITS  HELD  RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tn  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
of  my  colleagues,  I  spent  the  last  10 
days  in  my  congressional  district.  I 
found  that  the  overriding  concern  of 
my  constituents  continues  to  be  unem- 
ployment. One  out  of  every  six  work- 
ers in  my  constituency  is  unemployed. 
Auto  workers  are  Jobless  by  the  thou- 
sands. Real  estate  activity  is  at  a 
standstill.  Many  of  my  homebuilders 
are  near  bankruptcy.  Small  business- 
men are  in  despair  over  their  inability 
to  find  or  to  afford  capital  and  operat- 
ing funds. 

Yet,  sadly,  I  was  unable  to  give  my 
constituents  any  assurances  that  high 
interest  rates— the  chief  cause  of  their 
suffering— will  come  down. 

Why?  Because  of  the  very  high  defi- 
cits built  into  President  Reagan's 
budgets  over  the  next  5  years.  Why? 
Because  almost  all  economic  experts 
agree  that  the  budget  deficits  will  be 
much  higher  than  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration admits.  Once  again  we  are 
being  misled. 

If  our  economy  is  to  recover,  if 
Americans  are  to  get  their  Jobs  back,  it 


ON  INTRODUCTION  OF 
MEDICAID 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  entitle 
the  Territory  of  American  Samoa  to 
the  medicaid  program.  This  is  not  an 
instance  where  the  President  cut  us 
out  of  a  program.  We  simply  have  not 
been  included  In  all  these  years. 

American  Samoa's  poor  do  not  re- 
ceive either  food  stamps  or  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children.  And  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  does  not  ask  for 
that.  It  only  seeks  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  health  assistance 
program— medicaid.  In  light  of  this 
status  of  participation,  I  feel  our  terri- 
tory deserves  the  inclusion  in  the  list 
of  medicaid  participants. 

As  of  today,  we  are  the  only  flag  ter- 
ritory not  included  in  the  medicaid 
program.  In  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1980  American  Samoa  was 
listed  in  the  House  version.  It  was 
struck  at  the  conference  on  Senate 
motion.  Why  our  colleagues  have 
chosen  to  discriminate  us  from  other 
territories,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  they  will  be  supportive  this 
year. 

I  realize  that  there  is  still  great  un- 
certainty in  this  general  area  of  assist- 
ance to  the  lower  income  people  of  our 
country.  But  to  me,  "certainty"  means 
being  on  the  list  of  States  and  territo- 
ries entitled  to  the  program.  Whatever 
else  may  be  the  final  outcome  of  this 
whole  question,  at  least  we  are  there 
with  everybody  else. 

I  respectful^  urge  and  request  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
on  this  measure.  Thank  you. 


Americans  who  cherish  and  enjoy 
freedom  and  liberty,  share  our  concern 
with  those  who  have  been  denied 
these  very  principles.  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  symbolically  Join  with  the 
freedom-loving  Lithuanian  people  in 
their  fight  to  reestablish  their  inde- 
pendence which  was  taken  from  thefn 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  Lithuanian 
people.  They  should  be  praised  for 
both  their  courage  and  commitment. 
Despite  the  Soviet  Union's  steadfast 
efforts  to  douse  the  flame  of  freedom 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people— the  brave  people  of  that 
country  have  not  lost  sight  of  their 
vision. 

Lithuania  has  contributed  so  much 
to  our  culture  through  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  do  something  for 
them  in  their  own  country.  As  free- 
dom-loving people,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  condemn  denial  of  freedoms  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  should 
work  to  allow  for  self-determination  in 
that  country.  Silence  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  will  only  indicate 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  And  that  simply  is  not  true. 
Let  us  heed  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke  who  once  said: 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of 
evil,  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 


COMMEMORATING  84TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  DECLARATION 
OF  LITHUANIAN  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Mr.  Amnmzio.  in 
commemorating  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 

I  believe  it  only  fitting  that  we.  as 
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LEGISLA'nON  INTRODUCED  TO 
RESTORE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEa^TS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  President  and  the  Congress  broke 
some  longstanding  contracts  with  the 
American  people.  In  order  to  finance  a 
tax  bonanza  for  the  wealthy  and  an 
unprecedented  defense  buildup,  the 
administration  steamroUed  through 
Congress  massive  cuts  in  the  program 
most  vital  to  the  well-being  of  our  el- 
derly and  their  families— social  securi- 
ty. 

Congress  does  have  the  opportunity 
t.o  redress  this  victimization  of  Ameri- 
can families.  Today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  restore  four  of  the  bene- 
fits that  were  cut  imder  the  Reagan 
budget.  One  of  the  bills  would  restore 
the  $122  minimum  benefit  for  future 
beneficiaries.  There  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  the  tremendous  hard- 
ship that  will  be  inflicted  on  thou- 
sands of  our  low-income  aged  as  a 
result  of  this  cut. 

Another  of  the  bills  would  restore 
social  security  l>enefits  to  college  stu- 
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dents.  We  cannot  afford  to  close  the 
door  on  the  educational  and  employ- 
ment future  of  thousands  of  deserving 
students  nor  to  turn  our  backs  on 
American  workers  who  have  earned 
this  insurance  for  their  children.  This 
year  alone,  cuts  in  these  student  bene- 
fits will  cut  off  over  200.000  students 
from  this  vital  source  of  income  and 
reduce  benefits  for  over  400,000  Indi- 
viduals. 

A  third  bill  would  restore  the  $255 
lump-simi  death  benefit,  and  the 
fourth,  the  mother's  or  father's  bene- 
fit for  children  under  age  18,  as  op- 
posed to  age  16. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  restore  these  social 
security  benefits  to  the  people  who 
earned  them  and  who  are  entitled  to 
them. 


JAPANESE  BUSINESSMEN  IDEN- 
TIFY A  NEED  THEIR  GOVERN- 
MENT IGNORES 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  astonishment  last  Friday's  Wash- 
ington Post  which  reported  that  Japa- 
nese businessmen  have  proposed  to 
extend  a  form  of  foreign  aid  to  the 
United  States— a  $10  billion  recovery 
fund  to  finance  job-creating  projects 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  clearly  an 
attempt  to  assuage  our  rightfully 
pointed  comments  about  Japan's  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  deliberately  en- 
croach on  the  ability  of  American 
products  to  be  sold  in  Japan  and 
Japan's  refusal  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  their  own  defense  expenditures.  We 
do  not  need  token  economic  gestures 
from  Japan.  We  need  fair  trade  and 
Japan's  assumption  of  additional  re- 
sponsibilities for  free  world  security. 
We  need  cooperation  in  Imposing  the 
necessary  sanctions  on  the  Soviet  pipe- 
line construction. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
anese business  community  recognizes 
the  need  for  improvements  in  econom- 
ic relations  between  their  country  and 
ours.  Their  Government  has  not. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
frustration  with  the  policies  of  the 
Japanese  Government  affecting  our 
trade  and  defense  relationships.  Sever- 
al of  my  colleagues  have  recently  in- 
troduced legislation  similar  to  H.R. 
4346  which  proposes  measures  which 
may  result  In  the  elimination  of  Jap- 
anese anti-fair-trade  barriers  on  Amer- 
ican products. 

In  this  vein,  I  also  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  special  order  which  I  have 
scheduled  for  March  9  on  which  we 
will  discuss  means  to  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  defense 


expenditures  by  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and 
our  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  much- 
needed 'discussion  of  this  problem  on 
March  9. 


CONGRESSMAN  PARRIS  RE- 
QUESTS PRESIDENT  TO  ASSIST 
FEDERAL  WORKERS 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
duction-in-force  process  is  having  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  Federal 
work  force.  Actual  terminations  and 
the  threat  of  RIF's  aire  creating  a 
great  deal  of  Instability  and  employee 
morale  is  at  an  alltlme  low. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
manner  in  which  agencies  are  imple- 
menting their  reductions  in  force. 
Agency  personnel  are  spending  too 
much  time  carrying  out  RIF's  and 
little  or  no  attention  or  assistance  is 
being  given  to  the  employee  who  is 
losing  his  or  her  job.  There  are  as 
many  different  RIF  programs  as  there 
are  agencies,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
coordination  between  budget  and  per- 
sonnel office  staffs  in  RIF  actions. 
The  broad  RIF  guidelines  issued  by 
OPM  allow  agencies  too  much  flexibil- 
ity in  personnel  matters.  As  a  result, 
there  are  many  inequities  and  the 
entire  process  is  open  to  abuse. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  requested 
the  President  to  issue  an  Executive 
order  making  the  voluntary  interagen- 
cy placement  program  (VIPP)  manda- 
tory for  all  agencies  before  congres- 
sional action  is  taken  on  the  1983 
budget  cuts. 

We  would  all  rather  see  agencies 
absorb  budget  reductions  through  at- 
trition rather  than  furloughs  and 
RIF's,  but  if  RIF's  are  a  reality  we 
must  live  with,  this  transition  should 
be  made  as  painless  as  possible  on 
those  whose  lives  are  so  severely  dis- 
rupted. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
TRANSFER  COAST  GUARD 
FROM  DEPARTMENT  OF 

TRANSPORTATION        TO        DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  auldress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  transfer 
the  Coaat  Guard  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

My  bill  would  create  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  the  Coast  Guard  within  the 


Defense  Establishment  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  with  its 
own  Secretary.  This  would  give  the 
Coast  Guard  representation  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  well  as  on  the 
Armed  Forces  Policy  Council. 

The  Coast  Guard,  I  am  convinced, 
would  be  run  more  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively under  this  reorganization. 
Many  of  its  activities  would  be  en- 
hanced by  closer  coordination  with 
Defense  agencies  and  would  benefit 
from  defense  facilities  and  expertise. 

Over  recent  years  we  have  seen  a 
trend  of  increasing  the  Coast  Guard's 
responsibilities  while  reducing  its 
funding.  To  name  a  few  of  these  added 
chores,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
given  responsibility  for  intercepting 
drug  traffic  from  South  and  Central 
America,  stemming  the  flow  of  illegal 
aliens  from  the  Caribbean  and  patrol- 
ling the  200-mile  fishery  zones.  These 
tasks  were  assigned  in  addition  to  its 
traditional  functions  of  search  and 
rescue,  treaty  enforcement,  naviga- 
tional aid,  port  safety,  and  environ- 
mental protection. 

Despite  these  added  duties,  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  requests  $1.96  billion 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  a  decline  from  its 
fiscal  year  1982  funding  of  $2.4  billion. 

Budgetary  constraints  have  forced 
the  Coast  Guard  to  make  decisions 
that  will  result  in  the  loss  of  3,400 
military  personnel,  the  decommission- 
ing of  11  cutters,  the  closure  of  15 
search  and  rescue  stations,  and  the  re- 
duction of  operations  of  16  others,  the 
closure  of  3  air  stations,  and  reduction 
to  8  others,  the  closure  of  93  vessel 
documentation  offices.  60  recruiting 
offices,  and  19  aids  to  navigational 
teams,  plus  more. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  the  situation  in 
the  Chicago  area  and  of  most  concern 
was  the  Calumet-Harbor  Station  that 
helps  to  serve  my  area.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  facts  before  one  realizes 
the  value  of  such  a  station.  For  in- 
stance, the  latest  statistics— taken 
from  1980— show  that  65  lives  were 
saved  along  with  590  other  Individuals 
who  were  assisted  and  with  the  help  of 
the  Coast  Guard  over  $1  million  worth 
of  property  was  saved  by  the  Calumet- 
Harbor  Station  which  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment $122,000  per  year  to  operate. 
Its  value  certainly  cannot  be  underes- 
timated. 

I  believe  the  basic  purpose  and 
duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  have 
become  obscured  and  lost  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  I  believe, 
and  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree, 
that  the  Nation  would  be  better  served 
by  placing  the  Coast  Guard  in  the 
proper  perspective— as  an  entity 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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REDUCE  COMMITTEE  STAFFS 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  Texas  and  throughout  the  50 
States,  folks  are  very  much  cohcemed 
that  we  balance  the  budget.  You  keep 
hearing  them  ask  what  is  big  govern- 
ment doing  to  solve  the  problem.  Big 
government  caiuiot  solve  the  problem, 
big  govenunent  is  the  problem. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  gotten 
too  big  so  we  need  to  start  where  the 
problem  begins— committee  staff.  We 
must  cut  these  oversized  staffs. 

The  committee  staffs  need  to 
produce  bills  so  they  will  appear  busy. 
They  need  to  create  more  hearings  for 
more  regulations  so  they  can  justify 
their  jobs.  America  has  more  laws 
than  we  need,  more  regulations  than 
we  need,  and  more  taxes  than  we  can 
afford  to  pay. 

When  folks  back  home  ask  what 
Congress  can  do  to  cut  expenses,  let  us 
start  with  the  cause,  which  means  to 
reduce  the  size  of  our  own  committee 
staffs. 

Take  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  full  committee  in  the 
House  whereas  over  In  the  Senate  it  is 
just  a  subcommittee.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  now  a  separate  autono- 
mous government  and  all  we  have  in 
Congress  is  an  oversight  auxiliary  sup- 
port position.  In  the  Senate  the  total 
committee  staff  is  seven  people.  In  the 
House  the  staff  is  41  people.  And  this 
year  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee comes  in  asking  for  a  16-percent  in- 
crease. 

Since  the  days  when  Christopher 
Columbus  came  over  to  our  country, 
we  have  had  the  same  American  shore 
line.  But  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  redraw  the  map. 
In  1973  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee had  a  staff  of  22.  By  1980  this  staff 
had  crowded  88  people  Into  their 
ranks.  The  staff  is  four  times  as  large 
in  numbers  but  the  cost  now  is  over  six 
times  as  high.  It  has  grown  from 
$494,500  to  $3,176,245. 

But  the  all-time  expansion  goes  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  This  committee 
staff  numbered  6  in  1972  and  is  45  in 
1980.  Back  in  the  92d  Congress  the 
Rules  Committee  only  requested 
$5,000  for  statutory  staff.  Yet,  by  the 
96th  Congress  they  were  requesting 
$1,134,000. 


NEW  FEDERALISM 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  now,  our  country  has  followed  a 
pattern  of  increasing  reliance  on  the 


Federal  Government  for  Individual 
needs  from  womb  to  tomb.  This  has 
resulted  in  incredible  demands  on  the 
Federal  structure,  both  administra- 
tively and  financially.  In  fact,  a 
myriad  of  programs  has  been  estab- 
lished to  either  meet  the  needs  of 
Americans  or,  in  some  cases,  to  create 
needs  Americans  never  even  knew 
they  had. 

Now  it  appears  that  there  is  a  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  and  that  we 
are  begiimlng  to  address  the  hard,  cold 
facts  that  our  Federal  Government 
cannot  meet  our  every  need.  Not  only 
are  we  faced  with  an  Incredibly  large 
Federal  deficit  and  spending  programs 
which  have  long  since  been  out  of 
hand.  In  addition,  everyone  seems  to 
realize  that  our  enormous  Govern- 
ment does  not  always  do  things  better 
than  we  can  do  them  for  ourselves. 

President  Reagan's  New  Federalism 
is  an  answer— albeit  not  an  easy  solu- 
tion—to the  question:  How  can  we 
curb  the  always  Increasing  growth  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  make  it 
more  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of 
its  people? 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  good  intentions  and  failed  programs 
that  break  the  backs  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  We  must  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge set  forth  by  the  President  and 
carefully  consider  the  changes  he  pro- 
poses. Clearly,  the  failed  programs  of 
the  past  cannot  be  continued  to  steal 
the  future  from  our  children. 

This  bold  New  Federalism  initiative 
to  shift  both  programs  and  sources  of 
funding  back  to  the  States  must  be 
put  on  our  congressional  agenda  this 
year. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SPACE  CAUCUS 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  suid  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  we 
were  clearly  leaders  In  the  field  of 
space  and  space-related  technology. 
Once,  we  had  a  bold  plan  for  the 
future  with  long-range  policy  goals. 
Today,  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  our 
leading  edge  to  countries  which  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  long-term  space 
policy  goals.  I  strongly  believe  that 
whether  or  not  America  rises  to  the 
space  chaUenge  of  the  future  and  com- 
mits Itself  to  a  vigorous  space  effort 
depends  on  whether  or  not  Congress 
takes  a  strong  letui  In  promoting  the 
U.S.  space  enterprise. 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  believe 
that  the  issue  of  space  and  space-relat- 
ed technologies  is  one  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  long-term  economic 
future  of  this  Nation.  I,  therefore, 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
my    colleagues    to    Join    the    newly 


formed  Congressional  Space  Caucus, 
of  which  Newt  Gingrich  and  I  are  co- 
chairmen. 

According  to  a  recent  poll,  the  Amer- 
ican public  recognizes  the  vital  role 
that  space  plays  in  our  national  econo- 
my and  national  security.  The  Ameri- 
can public  is  also  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  limitless  potential  that  spac6 
offers  our  Nation  for  future  benefits. 

While  60  percent  of  the  people  inter- 
viewed in  a  recently  released  poll  said 
that  they  would  like  to  see  continued 
advances  in  our  program  of  space  ex- 
ploration, the  fiscal  year  1983  NASA 
budget  actually  calls  for  a  serious  re- 
duction in  our  program  of  planetary 
science. 

The  case  which  can  be  made  for  con- 
tinued substantial  investment  in  basic 
research  is  a  strong  and  multifaceted 
one.  Whatever  be  the  philosophic  ar- 
gimients  one  can  use.  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  technological  innovations  have 
been  spawned  by  investment  in  our 
program  of  space  science.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  the  overall  budget  for  space 
science  has  been  on  a  path  of  constant 
decline  since  1980. 

It  is  clear  that  the  development  of  a 
national  space  policy  is  a  critically  im- 
portant goal  for  this  Congress.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  achieving 
that  goal  just  as  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  the  Congressional  Space 
Caucus.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  a 
public  opinion  poll  on  space  called 
Americans  High  on  Space  in  the 
Recori)  at  this  point: 

Akericams  High  oh  Spack 
exploring  spending  prioritics 

Question:  Do  you  think  the  United  States 
Is  spending  too  much  money  on  the  space 
program,  not  enough  money,  or  about  the 
right  amount? 

Ptrcent 

The  United  States  is  spending  too 

much  money  on  the  space  program  34 

Not  enough 24 

Right  amount 42 

Non.— In  surveys  of  government  spending  prior- 
ities conducted  by  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center,  General  Social  Surveys.  8  percent  of  re- 
spondents In  1973  felt  that  we  were  spendlns  too 
little  on  the  space  exploration  procram.  31  percent 
said  about  right,  and  81  percent  felt  too  much  was 
spent.  The  "too  litUe"  figure  rose  to  JO-p*rcent  In 
IMO,  with  38  percent  saying  spending  was  about 
right  and  43  percent  that  it  was  too  much.  In  an 
October  IMl  NBC  News/ Associated  'Pnti  poll, 
when  asked  "Do  you  think  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram is  a  good  investment  in  this  country,  or  don't 
you  think  so?",  72  percent  believed  It  was  a  good  in- 
vestment, and  28  percent  did  not. 

Source:  Survey  by  NBC  News/ Associated  Press. 
Aug.  10-n,  1981. 

Question:  There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  have  changed  rather  drastically  over 
the  past  twenty  years.  Here  is  a  list  of  some 
of  them.  (C^ard  shown  respondent)  Would 
you  read  down  that  list  and  for  each  one  tell 
me  whether  you'd  like  to  see  continued  ad- 
vances and  developments  on  it  in  the  future, 
or  whether  you  think  we've  gone  as  far  as 
we  should  on  It  now.  or  whether  you  think 
we've  already  gone  too  far  on  it  no?  First, 
exploration  of  space. 
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dolnc  wa«  "very  important."  STRATEGY 

oS^i^i"  "  "^  """«"«••"  '■^  (Mr.   DICKS  asked  and  was  given  '          °  1230 

Q««.o„:  «  «u  Jjd  .  o|-n<«^  y,ur  U,.  SS'Sld'TS  rd^lXni";,.^  UTHDAKIAN  INBEPENDENCE 

time  to  travel  in  outer  space,  would  you  do  .  |            DAY 

an  or  not'  remarKs. )  J 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

If  u  H     '''^'"'  ary  18,  at  a  nationally  televised  press  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

chanceta Uf eti^e  ^ ^^**^  conference,     the     President     of     the  tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anhunzio)  is 

All  respondents 43  United  States  suggested  to  Members  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Men 54  of  Congress  that  they  go  home  and  ^j.,  aNNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 

„    ,^  Women 34  listen  to  the  American  people,  come  honored  to  reserve  this  special  order 

"J^S^ndenu                                 57  back  to  the  Congress  and  report  about  in  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  In- 

i^!!.._::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:^     11  rJ'^^v^.^^.p^^^l^  °^  *^T  ^'^^^''^  dependence  Day  and  i  thank  an  of  my 

women 66  thought  about  the  econom  c  recovery  colleagues  who  are  joining  me  today  in 

NoT«.-In  a  wring  1981  poU  of  Connecticut  real-  ^^^foS^wed    th^e^dent°s"instruc  ^^^^^^  ^  '^«  Courageous  Lithuanian 

denu  by  the  Imtltute  for  Social  Inquiry  of  the  Uni-  -^    louowea    Lue    i-resiaent  s    insiruc-  pgQpjg    ^^^Q    continue    tO    Struggle.    tO 

veralty  of  Connecticut.  42  percent  said  they  would  tions.  I  Went  OUt  tO  the  great  State  Of  ^    .               .     ,        ..        rfav   wUpn 

like  to  so  into  ti»ct;  M  percent  would  not.  In  early  Washington,  Where  we  are  suffering  ^]fc'      ,     ^  ^°^^  ^°  .  ^^  ,   '  *^"^" 

jummer.  when  ui^«>ot»<  '*'«  f^ed  "y  Je^e  y^^er  an  11.3-percent  unemployment  Lithuania  can  once  again  be  free. 

Sl'ifT/^roS^itS'r^het;:^''^?^.™';  rate,  where  thousands  of  my  feUow  Sixty-four  year^  ago.  on  Pebruary 

percent  Mid  they  would  and  58  percent  said  they  citizens  have  exhausted  their  imem-  ^'*'    i**!**.   wnen   tne   Latnuanians   re- 

wouid  not.  In  both  state  polls,  over  one-half  of  the  ployment      compensation      benefits  gained  their  independence  at  the  con- 

^^f^XL^::S.'^:;'.'^l'^ri^V^°-  where  the  lack  of  a  housing  prograni  elusion  of  World  War  I  they  began  re- 

for    this    country    has    basically    put  building  their  devastated  country,  re- 

A^'^ii^iwi'"'* ''^ ''""^'*^'*'*^  "^"^  thousands  of  people  in  the  forest  prod-  established     democratic     institutions 

^       .'    ^          ^. ,  .          ,    ,           _..  ucts  industry  on  the  imemployment  there,  and  did  all  that  they  could  to 

^^"f^il°f?:.^  ^^I'^^^^^ltifT  «?rii  rolls,  and  I  find  that  there  is  great  dls-  protect  and  safeguard  their  newly  won 

Xlte  or^n-t  yiul^lii  m"  tress  and  great  concern  about  the  fact  freedom.  The  Lithuanians  are  an  in- 

that  this  administration  has  not  been  dustrious   and   proud   people   and   at 

„,,,     .                                           '"'^4  *^lllng  to  make  the  adjustments  In  its  long  last  they  began  enjoying  the  re- 

Prople  fromEarth'"?^^^^^^  economic  recovery  program  that  are  wards  of  their  own  efforts  and  the 

colonize  the  moon  or  planets 46  clearly   caUed   for.    In   fact,    there   is  feeling  of  security  that  comes  from 

source-  Survey  by  NBC  News/Associated  pre«i  ^^*'  (Joncem  that  the  masslve  Peder-  having  the  right  of  self-determination 

Oct.  as-M.  1981.                                             '  *1   deficit  called   for  in  the   Reagan  and  having  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 

budget   will   lead   to   higher   interest  enunent 

TURNING  OUR  BACKS  ON  THE  S'jSfS  S5"S?'fS  t^e^Se  ,.  ^r^^''  I'^t'^  ^'^"^"'^  ^^'^  ^^^^rt" 

UNEMPLOYED  l\  S^t^  "''^***   ^°'  "^^^  ^^^  '^''^''^  °^  ^°'"''' 

(Mr.  PLIPPO  asked  and  was  given  It  is  clearly  time  for  this  Admlnistra-  ,^"  ^Li^^I'^^l^^  1^1^^^  ^^  ^^^' 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  tlon  to  recognize  that  the  budget  that  i^.^  l^°   *""*^   ^°   '^"^  .  *'°"ri^®°"5 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  it  has  gubmltted  is  dead  politically  and  ,^*V^^*^  were  once  again  robbed  of 

remarks.)  economically.  It  Is  time  for  a  readjust-  their  hard-won  freedom.  Those  who 

Mr.   PLIPPO.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   am  ment  of  those  priorities,  time  to  put  resisted  were  tragically  executed,  or 

sorely  disappointed  that  the  new  ad-  the  American  people  back  to  work-  were  deported  under  Inhuman  condi- 

mlnistration  budget  offers  Uttle  hope  that  Is  the  fastest  way  to  reduce  the  tions  to  slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia, 

to  the  unemployed,  even  though  thou-  deficit,  by  the  way.  It  is  time  to  come  Our  Nation  has  never  recognized  the 

sands  of  people  in  my  district  and  lit-  forward  with  a  housing  program  and  forced    and   brutal    incorporation    of 

erally  millions  nationwide  are  begin-  an   unemployment   program.    Clearly  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a 

nlng  to  suffer  because  they  cannot  these  adjustments  must  be  made,  and  statement  on  this  subject  from  the 

find  a  job.  Their  futures  are  being  I  for  one  think  that  Congress  has  got  January  1982  ELTA  Information  Bul- 

mortgaged  for  reasons  neither  they  to  play  a  role  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  letin,  sponsored  by  the  Lithuanian  Na- 

nor  I  imderstand.  evolving  a  new  economic  strategy.  tional  Poundation.  Inc..  follows: 
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U.S.  CoirriRMS  Non-Recoghitior  or 
Lithuania's  Incorporation 
On  December  14,  1981,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  replied  to  an  earlier  letter  by 
Dr.  C.  K.  Bobelis.  I»re8ldent  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Liberation  of  Lithuania,  concern- 
ing U.S.  activities  at  the  CSCE  conference 
in  Madrid  and  the  U.S.  policy  toward  Lith- 
uania, the  reply  is  signed  by  Charles  H. 
Thomas,  Director  of  the  Office  of  European 
Security  and  Political  Affairs,  who  writes: 

"In  Madrid,  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  coiuitries  have  conducted  a  serious 
and  thorough  review  of  implementation  of 
the  CSCE  Final  Act.  In  particular.  Ambassa- 
dor Max  Kampelman  has  pointed  out  that 
abuse  of  human  rights  has  continued  una- 
bated In  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  CSCE 
meeting.  He  has  publicly  indicted  the  Sovi- 
ets for  a  long  list  of  specific  human  rights 
shortcomings.  Including  unceasing  repres- 
sion of  religious  and  national  activists  in  the 
Baltic  States.  Progress  toward  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Final  Act  has  been  slow,  but  we 
are  determined  to  continue  to  work  for  im- 
provements In  Implementation  and  ways  to 
strengthen  the  Final  Act  Itself. 

"As  you  know,  the  United  States  reiter- 
ates on  all  appropriate  public  occasions  our 
policy  of  not  legally  recognizing  the  forcible 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  Into  the  USSR. 
The  Department  of  State  monitors  as  close- 
ly as  possible  the  plight  of  all  those  in  Lith- 
uania, as  well  as  in  the  other  Baltic  States, 
who  have  been  imprisoned  or  persecuted  for 
their  defense  of  basic  human  rights.  The 
United  States  C^ovemment  has  consistently 
deplored  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  authorities 
In  this  regard,  both  publicly  In  international 
fora  such  as  the  Madrid  meeting  and  via 
diplomatic  channels.  It  is  our  Intention  to 
continue  to  use  every  appropriate  occasion 
to  make  known  to  the  Soviets  our  position 
to  such  abuses". 

Mr.  Speaker,  across  our  Nation  tens 
of  thousands  of  Lithuanian  Americans 
are  commemorating  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  including  the  members 
of  Chicago's  Lithuanian  American 
Coimcil,  Inc..  many  of  whom  reside  in 
the  11th  District  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent. The  officers  and  members  of 
the  board  of  this  fine  organization 
follow,  as  does  a  letter  I  was  privileged 
to  cosign  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  addressed  to  President 
Brezhnev  urging  him  to  see  that  Bene- 
dict Scott,  an  American  citizen,  of 
Lithuanian  heritage,  is  released.  The 
names  of  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council's  officers  and  the  letter 
follow: 

Lithuanian  American  Council  OmcERS 

Honorary  president:  Kazys  C.  Bobelis, 
M.D. 

Officers:  National  President:  Kazys  Sud- 
lauskas,  J.D. 

Vice  President:  Teodoras  Bllnstrubas.  Po- 
vllas  Dargis,  Joseph  Jerome,  Ph.D.,  Leonas 
Kriaucelunas,  D.V.M.,  Vladas  Simaltis,  J.D.. 
Jonas  Valaltis,  M.D. 

Secretary:  Rev.  Adolfas  Stasys. 

Treasurer:  Juozas  Skorubskas. 

Financial  Secretary:  Emlllja  Vilimas. 

Recording  Secretary:  Orozvydas  Lazaus- 
kas. 

Members:  Stanley  Balzelus,  Jr.,  Petras 
Bucas,  Aleksas  Jankumas,  Juozas  Lekas, 
Viktoras  Naudzius,  Kasperas  Radvlla,  Daiva 
Skaluauskas. 

CouncU  Representative  In  Washington, 
D.C:  Jonas  Gtenys,  Ph.  D. 


Director  of  Information:  Rev.  Juozas 
Pninskis. 

Office  Manager:  Irene  D.  Bllnstrubas. 

Trustees:  Vytautas  Abraltls,  Palm  Coast. 
Fla.:  Alexander  Chapllkas.  South  Boston. 
Mass.:  Jurgls  Mlkalla.  Troy,  Mich. 

Honorary  Members  of  the  Board:  Alexan- 
der Aleksls,  Waterbury,  Conn.:  Stephen 
Bredes,  Jr..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Members  of  the  Board:  An  tanas  Andriu- 
lionls.  South  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Eugene  Bartkus,  Beverly  Shores,  Indiana: 
Anna  Biezls,  Oak  Lawn,  Illinois:  Vytas  Da- 
brila.  Dorchester,  Massachusetts;  Vytautas 
Dargis,  M.D.,  Westchester,  Illinois:  Alena 
Devenis,  Santa  Monica,  C^ifomia:  Martin 
Gudelis.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Vytautas  Jokubai- 
tis,  Euclid,  Ohio:  Pranas  Kasiuba.  Lake,  Illi- 
nois; SsuUus  Kuprys,  Cicero,  Illinois;  Julius 
Kuzas,  Jr.,  South  Holland,  Illinois;  Teodora 
Kuzas,  Chicago.  Illinois;  Aleksas  Lalkunas. 
Cleveland  Heights.  Ohio;  Thomas  Mack, 
Wllkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania;  Euphroslne  Mi- 
kuzls,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Anatolllus  Milunas, 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois;  Rlmas  Mulokas, 
Northridge,  California;  Jonas  Nasvytls, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Jonas  Paredinskas,  Olen 
Ellyn,  Illinois;  Julius  Pakalka,  Beverly 
Shores,  Indiana;  Mykolas  Praneviclus,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  Rev.  Casimir  Pugevicius, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Alglrdas  Puzauskas, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Juliiana  Rotsko,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Alllona  Rugis  M.D.,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois: Irene  X.  Sankus,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and 
seven  others. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington,  D.C.  July  31.  1981. 

Dear  President  Brezhnev:  We  are  writing 
to  you  on  behalf  of  an  American  citizen, 
Benedict  Scott  (Vytautas  Skuodls),  who  has 
been  Imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union  since 
January  9,  1980.  His  case  requires  your  Im- 
mediate attention,  for  Scott  declared  a 
hunger  strike  on  June  15,  1981  and  we  fear 
greatly  for  his  life. 

Benedict  Scott  was  bom  Benedlktas  Vi- 
tautas  Scott  Skodzius  on  March  21,  1929  in 
Chicago,  Illinois  to  Peter  Scott  Skodzius 
and  Elizabeth  Markeviclute.  In  1930,  the 
family  emigrated  to  Lithuania.  In  1953, 
Benedict  Scott  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Vilnius  and  some  time  later  Joined  its 
faculty  as  a  lecturer  of  hydrology  and  geo- 
logical engineering. 

Scott  has  been  active  in  the  movement  for 
democratic  freedoms  and  human  rights  in 
Lithuania.  On  November  29,  1979  Scott 
joined  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group.  At  his  trial  in  I>cember  1980,  Scott 
was  the  Lithuanian  charged  under  Article 
68-1  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR  Criminal  Code 
with  helping  publish  two  samlzdat  publica- 
tions and  engaging  in  other  anti-Soviet  ac- 
tivities. His  request  for  counsel  from  the 
United  States  was  Ignored  by  Soviet  officials. 
He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years  In  hard  labor  and  five  years  In  internal 
exile. 

Benedict  Scott  has  been  persecuted  for  his 
political  beliefs  and  his  life  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance because  he  has  been  denied  the  basic 
human  rights  of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
expression.  He  is  guilty  of  no  criminal  act. 
His  Imprisonment  represents  a  blatant  vio- 
lation of  the  human  rights  guarantees  pro- 
vided In  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  to  which 
your  country  is  a  signatory. 

We  protest  the  illegal  Imprisonment  of 
Benedict  Scott,  an  American  citizen.  We  feel 
tremendous  empathy  for  him  as  he  contin- 
ues his  hunger  strike  for  freedom,  and  have 
urged  our  fellow  Americans  to  commemo- 
rate this  brave  man's  ordeal  with  personal 
reflection  on  Scott's  quest  for  freedom  and 
Justice. 


Common  decency  requires  that  your  Gov- 
ernment release  Scott  from  prison  and  pro- 
vide him  with  the  option  of  returning  to 
Lithuania  or  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  Soviet- 
American  relations,  which  have  deteriorated 
over  the  past  two  years,  cannot  improve  if 
fundamental  human  rights  of  United  States 
citizens  are  trampled  upon  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials. 


Sincerely, 


Frank  Annxtnzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Lithuanians 
are  still  prisoners  in  their  own  home- 
land, and  although  they  continue  to 
resist  Soviet  rule  in  a  continuing  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  nonetheless,  the 
dream  of  liberty  which  lives  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Lithuanians 
has  not  yet  been  realized.  Radio  Liber- 
ty recently  issued  a  report  entitled, 
"Catholics  In  Lithuania  Dig  In 
Against  Atheist  State's  Offensive," 
and  an  excerpt  from  that  report  fol- 
lows: 

Catholics  in  Lithuania  Dig  In  Against 
Atheist  State's  Optensive 

Summary:  In  spite  of  efforts  by  the  state 
to  crush  organized  dissident  activity  direct- 
ed at  human  rights  and  religious  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  failed  to  impede  the 
dissident  -  movement  among  Lithuanian 
Catholics,  which  appears  to  be  stronger  and 
more  outspoken  today  than  ever  before. 
The  election  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the 
formation  of  a  Catholic  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Rights  of  Believers  In  late 
1978  strengthened  the  movement  and  in- 
creased unity  among  Lithuanian  priests, 
about  three-fourths  of  whom  signed  state- 
mente  in  1979  declaring  that  they  will  not 
obey  the  government's  "Regulations  on  Re- 
ligious Associations."  The  number  of  unoffi- 
cial Journals  published  in  Lithuania  has 
risen  to  over  fifteen.  Primarily  because  the 
movement  enjoys  such  widespread  popular 
support,  the  authorities  have  used  a  carrot- 
and-stick  approach  toward  Lithuanian 
Catholics.  For  example,  they  have,  despite 
frequent  threats  to  do  so,  refrained  from  ar- 
resting any  Catholic  priest  since  1971.  The 
existence  of  an  unofficial  seminary  in  the 
republic  has  apparently  even  forced  the  au- 
thorities to  increase  admissions  into  the  one 
remaining  state-sanctioned  seminary  In 
Kaunas. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  KommunisL  the  first 
deputy  chairman  of  the  KGB,  General 
Semen  Tsvlgim,  asserted  that  the  state  se- 
curity forces  had  won  a  victory  over  orga- 
nized dlssidence.  To  judge  by  the  available 
information,  while  the  crackdown  of  the 
past  two  years  or  so  on  dissidents  In  the 
USSR  as  a  whole  does  seem  to  have  taken 
its  toU,  the  authorities  have  made  little 
headway  In  suppressing  the  dissident  move- 
ment among  Lithuanian  Catholics,  which  in 
many  ways  gives  the  impression  today  of 
being  stronger  and  more  outspoken  than 
ever  before.  Several  factors  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  strength  of  the  dissident  move- 
ment of  Catholics  in  Lithuania.  First,  it  has 
always  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  popular 
support  because  it  has  a  natural  constituen- 
cy. Even  its  very  first  petitions,  protesting 
various  infringements  of  religious  rights, 
were  signed  by  large  numbers  of  individuals. 
One  petition  sent  In  1972  to  the  secretary 
general  of  the  United  Nations  contained 
over  17,000  signatures.  In  1979,  more  than 
148,000  persons,  or  more  than  5  percent  of 
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the  population  of  the  republic  over  the  age 
of  ten,  signed  a  petition  calling  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Mary  Queen  of  Peace 
Church  in  Klaipeda  as  a  place  of  worship. 
This  may  have  been  the  largest  number  of 
aignatorles  on  a  petition  in  Soviet  history. 

Second,  in  comparison  with  other  reli- 
gious groups.  Catholics  have  the  advantage 
of  a  central  leadership  that  is  located  out- 
side of  the  USSR  and  that  is  thus  not  sub- 
ject to  control  by  the  Soviet  state.  Third. 
Lithuanian  Catholics  have  managed  to  de- 
velop a  flourishing  unofficial  press.  Despite 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  KOB  to  put  an 
end  to  The  Chronicle  of  the  Lithuanian 
Catholic  Church,  it  not  only  continues  to  be 
published  regularly  but  has  inspired  the 
founding  of  other,  similar  unofficial  publi- 
cations. The  number  of  unofficia)  Journals 
In  Lithuania  has  grown  to  over  fifteen. 
making  Lithuania  the  Soviet  republic  with 
the  highest  per  capita  number  of  unofficial 
Journals.  Although  some  of  these  Journals 
have  not  reached  the  West,  there  are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  assuming  that  Catholics 
play  the  dominant  role  in  the  publication  of 
almost  all  of  them.  Two  of  them.  Tiesos 
kellas  and  RapintoJAlis,  are  in  fact  almost 
exclusively  intended  for  priests  and  contain 
material  for  sermons  and  religious  Instruc- 
tion. 

Today  we  honor  the  dauntless  spirit 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  which  once 
before  helped  make  that  country  free 
and  Independent  and  which  we  know 
will  not  be  extinguished  until  Lithua- 
nia once  again  Joins  the  family  of  free 
nations  in  the  world  community.  On 
behalf  of  thousands  of  Lithuanian 
Americans  residing  in  my  own  11th 
District,  in  Chicago,  and  across  our 
Nation,  I  commend  the  great  courage 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  in  resisting 
the  oppression  and  tyraimy  of  Soviet 
domination,  and  I  Join  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  will  soon  be  successful 
in  regaining  its  independence. 

Mr.  NELUOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  NELLIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  today 
to  Join  my  remarks  with  those  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  in  com- 
memorating Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  which  is  formally  celebrated  on 
February  16.  In  commemorating  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day,  we  proudly 
salute  the  courage  with  which  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  so  heroically 
resisted  Soviet  domination  for  over  84 
years. 

On  February  16,  1918.  a  national 
council  made  up  of  20  members  pro- 
claimed Lithuania  an  independent 
state.  For  more  than  two  decades, 
Lithuania  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  po- 
litical freedom  and  home  rule.  During 
this  time,  Lithuanians  saw  their  proud 
traditions  restored,  their  religious  and 
political  heritage  reinstated. 

During  World  War  II.  Lithuania 
found  itself  engulfed  in  a  strategically 


difficult  position  with  Nazi  forces  lo- 
cated In  neighboring  Poland.  Allowing 
garrislon  privileges  to  the  Soviet  Army 
under  the  circumstances  proved  to  be 
but  the  first  of  several  unfortunate  oc- 
currences which  led  ultimately  to  a 
Soviet  takeover.  In  1940,  Lithuania 
was  declared  a  constituent  republic  of 
the  Soviet  Union  after  occupation  by 
the  Red  army.  A  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  occurred  less  than  a 
year  later,  leaving  Lithuania  in  Nazi 
hands  until  reoccupation  by  the  Sovi- 
ets in  1944. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Ukraine.  I  have  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  himian  rights 
In  this  area  of  the  world.  I  Join  with 
Lithuanian  Americans  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's 11th  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  pleased  and  privileged  and 
proud  to  represent,  in  the  hope  that 
the  proud  heritage  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  will  one  day  be  re- 
instated. 

Last  week,  in  front  of  the  court- 
house in  Luzerne  County,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  Joining  with  many  of  my 
constituents  of  Lithuanian  descent.  It 
was  a  cold  day,  it  was  a  wet,  rainy  day, 
but  it  did  not  stop  many,  many  of 
Lithuanian  descent  to  come  out  and  be 
very  proud  of  their  heritage. 

One  thing  that  I  think  all  Americans 
should  take  note  of,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
particularly  people  who  have  lived 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  those  people 
who  have  been  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion, those  people  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  freedoms  and  their  lib- 
erties that  perhaps  we  take  for  grant- 
ed in  America  all  too  often.  Talk  to 
those,  get  a  feel  of  what  it  is  like  to  be 
under  Soviet  domination.  Get  a  feel 
for  what  it  is  like  to  not  have  liberties 
and  not  have  freedom. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  a 
woman  of  Lithuanian  descent,  an  el- 
derly woman,  came  to  my  office.  She 
spoke  no  E^llsh  and  through  an  in- 
terpreter I  asked  her  a  few  questions. 

I  said,  "What  do  you  think  about  the 
freedoms  in  America?" 

And  through  an  Interpreter,  there 
was  some  discussion,  and  I  said,  "What 
is  the  problem?" 

And  she  said,  "She  is  not  sure  she 
can  answer  that  question,  because  she 
is  a  little  concerned  that  you  as  a  gov- 
ernment official  might  be  baiting  her 
a  bit." 

It  is  that  Idnd  of  atmosphere  that 
they  have  lived  with  and  lived  in,  an 
atmosphere  of  persecution.  I,  for  one, 
feel  that  those  of  us  In  America  who 
are  so  fortunate  to  have  been  bom  and 
raised  perhaps  with  these  liberties, 
that  if  you  really  want  a  fuU  apprecia- 
tion of  them,  talk  with  some  people 
who  have  lived  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Talk  with  my  constituents  of 
Lithuanian  descent. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Amnmzio)  very  much. 


Mr.  AlffNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Nelligan).  for  an  outstanding  state- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine,  I  am 
delighted  to  celebrate  today,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  Lithuania. 

We  do  not  know  how  lucky  we  are  to 
be  free  Americans  until  we  stop  to  ex- 
amine the  trials  that  Lithuanians  have 
undergone.  Like  all  nations,  Lithuania 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  its  own 
destiny.  The  suffering  of  the  Lithuani- 
ans under  Soviet  domination  have 
only  reinforced  their  commitment  to 
Independence.  We  too,  must  share 
their  determination.  The  Lithuanian 
quest  represents  that  of  all  who  are 
oppressed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recent  events  in  Poland  should  alert 
us  to  the  plight  of  Lithuania  and  its 
neighbors.  We  must  not  ignore  the  im- 
portance of  this  day.  I  urge  that  all 
Members  of  this  body  Join  with  Lith- 
uanlnan  Americans  at  this  time  to 
commemorate  their  continuing  strug- 
gle for  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1982.  marked  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  the  reestabllshment  of  the  in- 
dependent Lithuanian  Republic.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  honor 
the  continuing  dedication  to  self-deter- 
mination and  human  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  Lithuanian  people  that  cul- 
minated In  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Despite  hundreds  of  years  of  domi- 
nation by  foreign  powers,  the  Lithua- 
nian spirit  for  freedom  did  not  waiver. 
From  179B  to  1905,  the  Russians  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  assimilate  and  domi- 
nate the  Lithuanian  culture  and  its 
people  through  their  occupation  of 
the  Lithuanian  state.  Then  in  1915. 
the  Lithuanians  were  once  again  over- 
ridden by  foreign  peoples,  as  the 
German  Army  marched  their  way 
through  World  War  I.  As  the  German 
defeat  grew  evident,  the  Lithuanian 
voice  and  strength  for  independence 
grew  stronger.  Finally,  after  their  long 
valiant  struggle,  the  Lithuanian 
people  declared  themselves  a  free 
state  dedicated  to  democratic  princi- 
ples on  February  16,  1918. 

However,  in  the  early  months  of 
1919  the  capital  city  of  Vilnius  was 
seized  by  the  Russian  Red  army  and  a 
Communist  government  was  orga- 
nized. This  effort  by  Russia  was.  once 
again,  unsuccessful,  and  by  mid  1920 
the  RusEdan  Government  had  put 
their  signature  on  a  peace  treaty  that 
formally  renounced  its  claim  over  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  Its  territories. 

As  a  new  Independent  nation,  Lith- 
uania took  traditional  steps  toward 
cremating  a  democracy  and  promoting 
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human  rights  by  setting  up  a  constitu- 
tional government  and  parliament. 
This  new  government  put  forth  a  land 
reform  proposal,  to  Increase  the  land 
owning  population,  as  well  as  instigat- 
ing both  social  and  educational  re- 
forms to  benefit  laborers  and  provide  a 
better  education  network. 

This  independence  and  freedom  was 
not  to  last.  In  the  late  1930's,  as  the 
threat  of  Hitler's  Germany  grew  and 
World  War  II  began,  the  existence  of 
the  independent  Lithuanian  state  was 
also  threatened.  By  1940,  Russia  had 
forsaken  its  previous  agreement  and 
forcibly  annexed  the  Lithuanian  state. 
As  the  war  progressed,  German  forces 
eventually  occupied  the  Lithuanian 
territory  in  the  German  campaign 
against  Russia.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Soviet  Union  again  claimed  Lith- 
uania as  its  own,  and  has  exerted  its 
rule  over  it  since  that  time. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1958,  the 
fight  to  resist  domination  by  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  and  the  Llth- 
usinlan  World  Congress  publicly  con- 
firmed Its  dedication  to  the  struggle 
for  Independence.  The  congress  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  asking  all  free  nations 
to  "reaffirm  on  every  suitable  occasion 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people  to  national  independence 
and  Individual  freedom." 

In  1982,  the  United  States  continues 
to  recognize  Lithuania  as  an  independ- 
ent and  free  nation.  Their  continued 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  individual  freedom  are 
worthy  of  our  praise  and  tribute.  Free 
nations  all  around  the  world  should 
take  note  of  their  struggle  and 
achievement,  and  repressed  nations 
should  use  them  as  a  shining  example 
of  the  commitment  to  the  inalienable 
rights  of  freedom  for  all  individuals 
that  we  all  share  and  strive  for.« 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  we  convene  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber to  celebrate  the  64th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
However,  this  occasion,  unlike  our  Na- 
tion's Independence  Day.  is  marked  by 
sadness  and  hope  for  a  return  to  Inde- 
pendence for  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Their  enjoyment  of  a  free  society  was 
abruptly  ended  by  Soviet  annexation 
that  continues  to  this  day.  Thousands 
of  Lithuanian  citizens,  men.  women, 
and  children  alike,  were  murdered  in 
that  cowardly  attack,  countless  others 
were  deported  to  Siberia.  Those  atroc- 
ities, and  more  recent  injustices  com- 
mitted by  the  Soviets  against  the  pop- 
ulation, have  not  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  spirit  of  freedom  that  remains 
a  vital  force  in  Lithuania.  Instead,  the 
desire  for  a  return  to  freedom  is  alive. 
It  grows  stronger  with  each  passing 
day.  The  Soviet  Army  can  blockade 
every  street,  and  harass  every  religious 
service  in  Lithuania,  but  it  will  never 
control  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  it  seeks  to  dominate.  The  situa- 


tion in  Poland  gives  added  strength  to 
this  conviction. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  significant 
role  to  play  in  supporting  the  cause  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  We  must 
continue  to  focus  attention  on  the 
daily  violation  of  basic  human  rights 
in  Lithuania,  and  the  other  captive  na- 
tions. Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are 
with  the  oppressed  people  of  Lithua- 
nia on  this  sacred  occasion.* 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  Join  my  colleagues  and  my 
many  friends  in  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can community  in  commemorating  the 
64th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 

The  long-standing  commitment  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  is  well  known  and 
continues  to  provide  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample to  all  peoples  struggling  to 
retain  their  cultural  identity  and  aspi- 
rations for  liberty. 

Lithuania's  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  the  historical  domination  of 
Russia  and  Germany,  proclaimed  64 
years  ago.  marked  the  begliming  of 
the  long  struggle  of  its  people  for  self- 
determination— a  struggle  which  rep- 
resents the  sustained  power  of  the 
human  spirit  over  adversity.  To  the 
free  world.  Lithuania's  plight  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  Importance 
of  maintaining  Western  unity  in  the 
face  of  continuing  acts  of  both  direct 
and  indirect  Soviet  aggression,  which 
threaten  international  peace  and  sta- 
bUity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanians,  like 
other  suppressed  nationalities,  merely 
seek  a  number  of  basic  human  rights— 
the  right  to  express  their  opinions 
freely,  to  practice  their  own  religions, 
to  enjoy  their  own  culture  and  litera- 
ture, and  to  determine  their  own 
future. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend such  spirit  and  also  to  recognize 
the  important  contribution  made  by 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  to 
our  own  society  and  culture.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  marks  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Lithuani- 
an Republic.  As  in  past  years.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
which  lives  in  the  hearts  of  Lithuani- 
ans throughout  the  world,  despite  the 
illegal  occupation  of  their  homeland 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  special  day 
provides  us  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Lithuanian  heritage  of 
heroism,  bravery,  and  dedication  to 
the  right  of  freedom  which  has 
become  a  source  of  inspiration  for  all 
oppressed  peoples  around  the  world. 

This  small  Baltic  country,  which  en- 
Joyed  independence  between  the  two 
World  Wars,  has  endured  more  than 
40  years  of  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  proud  people  of  Lithuania 
are  subject  to  constant  infringement 
upon  their  most  basic  human  liberties 


and  freedoms  that  we  enjoy.  There  is 
a  continuing  pressure  to  abolish  their 
native  tongues  and  a  constant  effort  to 
discourage  learning  of  Lithuanian  his- 
tory and  literature. 

Despite  all  the  hardships  suffered, 
the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  have  survived.  We 
admire  these  people  in  their  efforts  tb 
keep  alive  their  national  identity  and 
to  secure  basic  individual  rights  within 
their  homeland. 

I  am  proud  to  commemorate  Lithua- 
nia's Independence  Day  today.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  struggle  of  these 
people  will  not  go  unnoticed.* 

*  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uth- 
uanla  continues  to  suffer  under  Soviet 
domination  as  we  commemorate  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  reestabllsh- 
ment of  an  independent  Lithuanian 
state.  For  young  Lithuanians,  their 
coimtry's  25  years  of  independence  are 
not  even  a  receding  memory,  but  only 
an  experience  related  by  parents  and 
older  relatives.  Like  other  small  Baltic 
States,  Lithuania  was  victimized  by 
Hitler  and  Stalin  during  the  Second 
World  War.  On  June  15,  1940,  the  Red 
army  occupied  Lithuania,  establishing 
a  Soviet  presence  which  continues  to 
this  day. 

In  spite  of  the  signing  of  the  historic 
Helsinki  accords,  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  deny  the  Lithuanian 
people  their  most  basic  human  rights. 
a&  well  as  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion as  a  sovereign  nation.  And  horri- 
bly, the  human  tragedy  in  Lithuania 
and  other  Baltic  States  is  being  re- 
peated In  Afghanistan  and  Poland. 

Because  of  our  Government's  histor- 
ic commitment  to  democratic  princi- 
ples, and  because  of  our  wealth  and 
our  capacity  to  Influence,  we  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  further  the 
cause  of  basic  human  rights  and  free- 
doms. The  unwavering  courage  and  en- 
durance of  the  Lithuanian  people 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  promote 
human  rights  and  the  right  to  self-de- 
termination wherever  they  are  being 
trampled.  At  the  very  least  our  out- 
rage and  our  commitment  win  lift  the 
morale  of  Lithuanians  who  continue 
to  struggle  for  freedom.* 

*  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  16,  1982,  marked  the  anni- 
versary of  the  reestabllshment  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  and  the  73l8t  anni- 
versary of  the  Lithuanian  nation,  and 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  com- 
memorate this  momentous  occasion. 

Lithuania  achieved  nationhood  early 
but  spent  centuries  fighting  German 
and  Russian  domination  and  finally 
regained  status  as  an  independent 
nation  In  1918.  For  22  years,  Lithuani- 
ans enjoyed  political  and  cultural  free- 
dom under  a  democratic  government 
until  1940  when  the  Soviet  Union  ille- 
gally annexed  Lithuania  as  their  14th 
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republic.  The  United  States  and  other 
nations  which  respect  and  cherish 
freedom  have  never  accepted  this  oc- 
cupation and  continue  to  recognize  the 
diplomatic  status  of  a  free  Lithuania. 

Despite  years  of  Soviet  subjugation 
which  included  mass  deportations,  at- 
tempts to  eradicate  their  religion  and 
their  culture,  and  gross  violations  of 
their  civil  and  political  rights,  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  preserved 
their  heritage,  language,  religion,  and 
desire  for  freedom.  Their  steadfast 
belief  in  the  ideals  of  personal  liberty 
and  national  independence  are  a  trib- 
ute to  the  power  to  the  human  spirit 
to  overcome  oppression.  As  we  com- 
memorate this  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence,  we  also  remember 
the  continuing  struggle  of  more  recent 
Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan  and 
Poland.  The  Lithuanian  people  serve 
as  an  example  to  these  and  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  are  fighting  to 
attain  political  and  religious  free- 
dom.« 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  rec- 
ognizing February  16  as  a  day  of  pride 
and  reflection  for  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world.  On  this  day  in 
the  year  1918,  this  small  yet  fearless 
nation  gained  its  long-sought  inde- 
pendence. Oppressed  for  centuries  be- 
cause of  their  vulnerable  geographic 
location,  Lithuanians  have  suffered  in- 
vasions from  the  east  by  the  Russians 
and  from  the  west  by  the  Teutonic 
knights.  They  have  shown  incredible 
spiritual  and  ethnic  fortitude  by  sur- 
viving these  repeated  acts  of  aggre- 
sion. 

EXrer  since  this  courageous  Baltic 
nation  was  forcibly  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  after  only  22  years 
of  freedom,  Lithuanians  have  valiantly 
sought  to  rid  themselves  of  their  op- 
pressors. Thousands  of  these  freedom 
fighters  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  independence  for 
their  beloved  coimtry.  Within  8  years 
from  1944.  50,000  Lithuanian  freedom 
fighters  gave  their  lives  as  part  of  a 
grassroots  resistance  movement.  How- 
ever, the  termination  of  armed  hostil- 
ities did  not  end  the  fight  against 
Soviet  domination. 

Even  today,  as  I  speak.  Lithuanians 
are  risking  their  lives  in  outright  defi- 
ance of  the  Communist  regime.  Pro- 
tests for  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, opposition  to  coQununism's 
threat  against  freedom  of  religion  and 
the  fight  for  political  freedom  contin- 
ue despite  Soviet  oppression.  With  this 
in  mind,  we  must  attempt  to  duplicate 
the  spiritual  courage  of  these  brave 
people  by  reaffirming  our  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  self-determination 
and  human  rights. 

It  is  our  duty  to  continually  confront 
the  Soviets  with  the  fact  that,  despite 
being  cosigners  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, they  have  willfully  ignored 
many  of  the  provisions  guaranteeing 


basic  human  rights.  The  United  States 
must  persevere  in  the  fight  against  the 
infringement  of  human  rights  and  not 
succumb  to  any  temptation  which 
allows  us  to  ignore  the  plight  of  those 
people  being  denied  their  fundamental 
rights.  We  must  never  cease  our  vigor- 
ous fight  for  the  inalienable  rights  of 
all  mankind. 

February  16  marks  a  grim  reminder 
to  all  of  us  that  there  are  people  in 
this  world  who  do  not  possess  even  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights.  We  must 
continue  to  support.  In  whatever  way 
we  can,  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
their  dreams  of  freedom.  Let  us  pray 
for  the  time  when  our  Lithuanian 
friends  can  celebrate  a  renew^  inde- 
pendence of  modem  times,  rather 
than  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
an  independence  since  lost.* 
•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  64 
years  ago  the  Lithuanian  people  de- 
clared themselves  free  from  the  domi- 
nation of  czarist  Russia.  Ending  cen- 
turies of  tyranny  and  persecution, 
Lithuania  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  in- 
dependence before  it  was  subjugated 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940. 

I  am  here  today  to  commemorate 
the  64th  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  and  the  731st  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  state.  The 
Lithuanian  people,  those  incredibly 
brave  people  who  have  never  given  up 
their  fight  for  freedom  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  must  be  remembered  for 
their  self-determination  and  persever- 
ance. 

The  Soviet  Union  tried  to  suppress 
the  culture,  language  and  religion  of 
the  Lithuanian  people.  Because  of 
their  strong  pride  and  tenacity  the 
Soviet  policy  of  Russification  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

Soviet  domination  has  not  and  will 
not  eradicate  the  spirit  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people.  I  Join  with  the  Lithuani- 
an people  with  a  sense  of  hope  for  the 
future. 

I  had  the  honor  of  attending  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Lake 
County's  annual  program  to  com- 
memorate the  64th  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  I  deeply  respect  the 
pride  and  determination  of  the  entire 
Lithuanian  American  Council  for  their 
fight  for  independence  and  would  like 
to  commend  the  president  of  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Council  of  Lake 
County.  Albert  Vinlck.  for  his  hard 
work  and  dedication  in  fostering 
America's  sense  of  duty  to  the  Lithua- 
nian pfople. 

The  Lithuanian  love  of  freedom 
serves  as  an  Inspiration  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Let  us  Join  together  to 
share  their  determination  for  freedom. 
We  must  continue  our  concerted  effort 
to  remain  firm  in  our  recognition  of 
Lithuania,  its  people,  and  its  culture, 
and  share  in  the  hope  that  Lithuania 
will  again  be  free. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council  of 
Lake  County,  Ind.,  headed  by  Albert 


G.  Vinlck,  has  adopted  the  following 
resolution  in  supiMjrt  of  the  freedom 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Lithua- 
nia: 

Rbsoldtion 

Whereas.  February  16,  1982  marks  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  more  than  700  year  old 
Lithuanian  State;  and 

Whereas,  after  the  reestablishment  of  Its 
independence  on  February  16,  1918.  Lithua- 
nia was  reoognlzed  by  the  countries  of  the 
free  world  as  a  sovereign.  Independent 
nation  and  became  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  and 

Whereas.  In  1940  the  Soviet  Union  by  po- 
litical Intrigue  and  military  force  illegally 
annexed  Lithuania  in  violation  of  Its  Peace 
Treaty  of  1920  with  Lithuania.  In  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  guaranteed  Lithuania's  in- 
dependence forever,  and  also  In  violation  of 
the  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1926.  which 
Lithuania  bad  entered  into  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  no 
indication  of  ever  freeing  any  captured 
nation  upon  Its  own  initiative,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  pursue  Its  Imperialistic  policies  to 
expand  its  domination  and  control  over  all 
countries  which  may  fall  as  victims  to  Its  po- 
litical or  military  aggression,  as  demonstrat- 
ed by  Its  recent  Invasion  of  Afghanistan: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Lithuanian  nation  was  one 
of  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  conquest  and 
has  ever  since  then  suffered  the  exploita- 
tion of  Its  people  and  resources  for  the  sole 
gain  and  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union;  ano 

Whereas,  despite  the  Incessant,  relentless 
attempt  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  subjugate 
the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  indoc- 
trinate them  Into  communistic  Ideology  by 
means  of  physical  and  psychological  duress 
and  coercion  and  the  unmerciful  persecu- 
tion of  dissidents,  the  majority  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  continue  to  aspire  to  once 
again  attatei  their  Independence  as  a  self- 
governed  free  nation;  and 

Whereas,  although  the  struggle  In  Lithua- 
nia has  not  received  the  publicity  and  atten- 
tion wtilch  the  recent  events  In  Poland  have 
received,  there  Is  organized  resistance  as  evi- 
denced by  an  active  undergroimd  press  and 
other  numerous  dissident  activities;  and 

Whereas,  Lithuanian  Americans  believe 
all  freedom-loving  people  are  opposed  to 
slavery,  oppression  and  exploitation  In  any 
form  and  are  Joined  by  a  common  bond  to 
preserve  and  defend  certain  basic  rights  and 
liberties,  among  which  is  the  right  of  self- 
government  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
their  etlmoBTaphical  nation,  and  do  further 
believe  that  people  of  all  nations,  which 
abide  by  auch  principles,  should  aid  and 
assist  each  other  against  any  aggressor 
nation  which  has  declared  and  put  into 
effect  Its  policy  to  infringe  upon  and  de- 
story  that  right  by  whatever  means  and 
whenever  given  the  opportunity. 

Thertfon,  be  it  resolved.  That  Lithuanian 
Americans  express  their  grateful  apprecia- 
tion to  all  persons  throughout  the  free 
world  who  have  heard  and  given  their  sup- 
port to  Litliuania's  plea  to  become  free  and 
self-ruling;  and,  in  particular,  to  President 
Reagan  and  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  who  have  given  assurances  that  the 
United  States  of  America  will  continue  to 
recognize  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  coun- 
tries—not as  constituent  Republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  but— as  Independent  sovereign 
nations  under  the  captive  yoke  of  Soviet 
rule;  and  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  of 
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the  United  SUtes  who  have  supported  the 
Lithuanian  cause  and  participated  In  the 
annual  conunemoratlon  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence; and  to  the  members  of  the  United 
SUtes  Delegation  at  the  1980  Madrid  Con- 
ference who,  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  raised  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  the  Banic  NaUons; 
and  to  all  representatives  of  national,  state 
and  local  governments  who  have  given  of 
their  time  and  efforts  to  help  the  Lithuani- 
an people  in  their  struggle  against  tyranny; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  Uthuanian 
Americans  most  earnestly  urge  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  govern- 
ments of  all  free  nations  to  employ  all  diplo- 
matic means  and  to  use  all  political  and  eco- 
nomic influence  in  International  forums  and 
in  direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  obtain  the  release  of  Lithuanian  citizens 
held  in  Jails,  concentration  camps  and  psy- 
cliiatrlc  wards  as  political  prisoners:  and  to 
restore  to  the  Lithuanian  people  the  free- 
doms of  speech,  press,  assembly  and  reli- 
gion; and  to  have  the  Russian  military  with- 
drawn from  Lithuanian  territory  and  have 
the  secret  police  disbanded;  and  to  esUblish 
free  elections  so  that  the  government  in 
Lithuania  may  exist  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  not  by  dicUte  from  Moscow. 
The  foregoing  and  other  actions  should  be 
directed  to  the  end  of  achieving  Lithuania's 
emancipation  from  Soviet  rule,  so  that  Lith- 
uania may  once  again  become  truly  free  and 
independent.* 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  is  a  significant  date  for 
Lithuanians  and  for  aU  freedom-loving 
people  around  the  world.  It  was  on 
this  day  at  the  Taryba  meeting  in  Vil- 
nius that  Lithuanians  declared  their 
independence  and  ended  centuries  of 
ts^ranny  at  the  hands  of  czarist  Russia. 
Today,  as  we  commemorate  the  64th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  I  would  like  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

From  1918  to  1940,  when  Lithuania 
was  forcibly  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  republic  made  unparalleled 
economic  and  political  growth.  The 
standard  of  living  in  Lithuania,  had 
for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  dramati- 
caUy  Improved  as  the  economy  grew 
and  liberal  change  occurred. 

However,  in  June  of  1940.  the  Soviet 
Union  used  the  occasion  of  the  spread- 
ing war  in  Europe  to  invade  Lithuania 
and  place  it  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
oppression.  One  year  later  the  Soviets 
began  making  mass  arrests  of  Lithua- 
nians. In  a  span  of  a  few  days  over 
30.000  Lithuanians  were  arrested  and 
placed  into  concentration  camps  or 
summarily  executed.  These  very 
bloody  June  days  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Baltic  genocide  as  thou- 
sands of  people  from  neighboring 
Latvia  and  Estonia  suffered  the  same 
fate. 

To  this  day.  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  Soviet's  annex- 
ation of  Lithuania.  And  the  Lithuani- 
an people  themselves  have  with  all 
their  strength  opposed  efforts  to 
dominate  them  and  strip  away  their 
culture. 


Over  the  past  four  decades,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  tried  virtually  every  means  of 
extinguishing  Lithuanian  nationalism 
and  culture.  Besides  the  standard  ap- 
proach of  reeducating  the  people  and 
forcing  them  to  all  speak  Russian,  the 
Soviets  in  Lithuania  have  destroyed 
historical  buildings  and  churches  and 
have  dug  up  old  cemeteries.  In  fact, 
the  December  1980  edition  of  Ausra. 
the  samizdat  publication  in  Lithuania, 
stated  that  attempts  were  made  to  de- 
stroy old  cemeteries  In  the  town  of 
Klaipeda  and  Kaunes.  In  addition,  in- 
dividuals who  have  voiced  political  and 
religious  dissent  have  t>een  inmiediate- 
ly  incarcerated  in  either  Jails  or  insane 
asylums. 

Resistance  to  Soviet  domination  is 
now  four  decades  old.  It  has  produced 
a  long  list  of  heroes— Vytautas  Vaicln- 
unas,  Micislova  Jureacius,  Vytautas 
Skudos,  Alglrdas  Statkevicius,  Vik- 
toras  Petkus,  and  Balys  Gajaukas— 
people  who  have  fought  for  greater 
human  rights  in  Lithuania  and  have 
given  up  what  little  freedom  they  have 
so  that  their  children  may  have  great- 
er freedoms. 

In  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, an  area  I  am  proud  to  represent  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  there  are  many 
who  trace  their  heritage  to  Lithuania. 
Their  contributions  have  helped 
strengthen  the  moral  filler  of  our  com- 
munity and  have  made  the  Lehigh 
Valley  a  better  and  more  Interesting 
place  to  live.  Today,  I  would  like  to 
salute  the  Lithuanians  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  for  keeping  the  spirit  of  Lithua- 
nian nationalism  and  culture  alive  for 
future  generations.  Their  children  and 
those  that  follow  are  the  spirit  of  a 
free  Lithuania  which  no  amount  of  re- 
pression or  domination  can  extin- 
guish.* 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  the  independent  Lithua- 
nian nation  declared  its  independence. 
This  Was  a  goal  toward  which  it  had 
been  striving  while  under  more  than  a 
century  of  Russian  domination.  Once 
attained,  it  was  a  goal  which  paved  the 
way  for  remarlcable  achievement. 

Within  5  years  Lithuania  had  sur- 
passed its  pre-1914  standard  of  living, 
largely  as  a  result  of  hard  work  and 
thrlf  tlness,  and  virtually  without  loans 
or  foreign  aid.  On  August  1,  1922,  a 
permanent  constitution  was  adopted, 
which  accorded  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, and  communication  much  like 
our  own.  Under  this  constitutional  de- 
mocracy much  social  legislation  was 
enacted  including  the  introduction  of 
the  8-hour  workday.  Land  reform  pro- 
ceeded at  an  imprecedented  pace, 
giving  to  the  masses  what  was  once 
the  province  of  the  prlvlledged.  The 
number  of  schools  Increased  dramati- 
cally—secondary schools  tripled  in 
numl>er  in  less  than  two  decades.  In 
addition,  Lithuanian  literatiire  flour- 
ished. Writers  found  inspiration  in  the 
national   folklore   of  Lithuania,   and 


achievements  were  made  in  opera  and 
music. 

The  achievements  remain:  all  that  is 
missing  is  the  freedom.  In  July  of 
1940,  a  rigged  election  paved  the  way 
for  the  illegal  Incorporation  of  Lithua- 
nia into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  this  bla- 
tant usurpation.  We  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  former  independent  govern- 
ment, and  we  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  this  grave  Injustice  is  corrected. 

That  the  subjugation  of  any  free 
people  is  a  crime  should  not  need 
elaboration.  However,  I  think  it  impor- 
tant so  that  we  measure  this  disgrace 
not  only  by  our  own  standards,  but  by 
those  espoused  by  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  A  Lithuanian  peace  treaty, 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1920 
states: 

In  conformity  with  the  right  declared  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  free 
self-determination,  Russia  recognizes  with- 
out any  reserve  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  SUte  of  Lithuainla  with  all 
Juridical  consequences  resulting  from  such 
recognition,  and  voluntarily  and  forever  re- 
nounces all  sovereign  rights  possessed  by 
Russia  over  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  depth  of  this  hsrpocrisy  is  only 
matched  by  the  pain  and  suffering 
which  the  abrogation  of  this  treaty 
has  wrought  upon  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  reckless 
disregard  for  human  liberty,  but  some 
solace  can  be  taken  in  the  continuing 
struggle  of  these  courageous  people 
and  in  the  countless  contributions 
they  have  made  as  members  of  soci- 
eties around  the  world,  particularly  in 
America. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  express  my 
hope  and  confidence  that  some  day 
these  bold  individuals  can  rise  as  a 
nation  and  reclaim  that  elusive  goal  of 
freedom  which  was  theirs  for  22  years. 
Until  that  day  these  people  will 
remain  a  living  monument  to  the  im- 
perfections of  our  world:  imperfections 
which  we,  as  members  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation,  have  a  duty  and  an 
inheritance  to  correct.  Lei  this  com- 
memoration serve  as  a  symbol  of  our 
support  of  the  Lithuanian  people's 
Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Their  ongoing  struggle  has 
established  a  firm  support  upon  which 
the  hope  of  free  men  everj^where  can 
be  built  so  that  the  goal  of  Lithuanian 
national  self-determination  can  some- 
day be  realized.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
why  it  is,  that  the  Third  World  ora- 
tors, who  are  always  using  the  forum 
of  the  United  Nations  to  denoimce  im- 
perialism, always  fall  to  mention 
Soviet  imperialism  and  the  fate  of  the 
Baltic  Republics. 

Let  us  ask  why,  for  example,  they  do 
not  mention  what  has  happened  to 
the  proud  and  ancient  State  of  Lithua- 
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nia,  whose  Independence  Day  we  mark 
today. 

Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Russia 
late  In  the  last  century,  achieved  inde- 
pendence again  in  1918.  then  was  over- 
run by  the  Soviet  Army  in  1940,  when 
it  was  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  that  time.  Lithuania  has 
been  ruled  and  occupied  by  the  cruel 
and  barbarous  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  not 
lost  their  love  of  independence  and 
their  determination  to  preserve  their 
own  culture.  Today  we  join  with  them 
to  commemorate  their  years  of  inde- 
pendence and  to  express  our  hope  and 
determination  that  they  will  be  free 
again  someday. 

In  neighboring  Poland,  which  main- 
tains a  tenuous  hold  on  semi-inde- 
pendence, the  brave  Polish  people  are 
enduring  harsh  repression  by  a  mili- 
tary regime  under  orders  from  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  Nations  is 
interested  in  condemning  imperialism, 
then  why  is  that  fonmi  ignoring  cases 
such  as  Poland,  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  other  captive  peoples 
under  Soviet  oppression? 

If  the  Third  World  countries  that 
seem  to  control  the  United  Nations  are 
serious  about  human  rights,  then  why 
are  they  not  concerned  about  the  ter- 
rible transgressions  committed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Eastern  Europe?* 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Representatives  Charles 
DoncHKRTT,  Brian  Doivnzllv,  and 
Frank  Annttnzio,  as  we  commemorate 
the  64th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day.  As  a  member  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  XTkraine,  I  believe  that 
we  in  the  U.S.  Congress  have  a  special 
obligation  to  speak  for  the  silenced  pa- 
triots in  Lithuania. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
remind  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
which  among  other  things,  pledges  co- 
signers to  respect  human  rights,  na- 
tional sovereignty,  and  self-determina- 
tion for  aU  peoples.  Since  self-determi- 
nation and  protection  of  himian  rights 
are  nonexistent  in  the  Baltic  States 
and  other  East  bloc  countries,  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission's  monitoring  activi- 
ties have  become  a  vehicle  for  the  ar- 
ticulation and  denunciation  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  violations.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  Helsinki  Commission 
for  its  excellent  work  and  encourage 
the  Reagan  administration  to  pursue  a 
vigorous  policy  of  monitoring  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  and  support  the  coura- 
geous work  of  the  Helsinki  monitors  in 
Lithuania  and  other  captive  nations. 

On  this  day  as  we  remember  the  In- 
dependence of  Lithuania,  let  us  also 
renew  our  commitment  to  freedom. 


justice,  and  human  rights  in  every 
country  of  the  worId.« 

•  Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  conoem  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  which  fol- 
lowed the  German  occupation  during 
World  War  I. 

True  independence  of  Lithuania 
lasted  only  22  years.  For  42  years,  this 
anniversary  has  had  to  be  celebrated 
under  the  conditions  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. Article  1  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
states: 

All  people  havp  the  right  to  self-determi- 
nation. By  virtue  of  the  right  they  freely  de- 
termine their  political  status  and  freely 
pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cultural 
development. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  violated  this, 
among  other  international  human 
rights  agreements.  The  Soviet  annex- 
ation of  Lithuania,  along  with  other 
Baltic  States  in  1940,  has  rightfully 
never  been  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  Our  Government  has 
systematically  voiced  its  opposition  to 
the  tyrannical  conditions  foisted  on 
the  Lithuanian  people. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  successfully 
crushed  the  formation  of  a  separate 
Lithuanian  State,  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence has  clearly  survived  unsur- 
mountable  degrees  of  suppression. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
principles  of  freedom,  independence 
and  self-determination  which  have  in- 
spired the  Lithuanian  people  to  con- 
tinue their  struggle  for  fundamental 
human  rights.  As  a  member  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine.  I  will  continue  to  lend  my 
full  support  to  this  effort.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  February  16,  1982,  marks  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  when  a 
courageous  people  proclaimed  to  the 
world  their  independence  from  Rus- 
sian domination. 

For  20  years  Lithuania  enjoyed  a 
period  of  freedom  and  saw  her  econo- 
my. Industry,  culture,  and  national 
spirit  flourish.  However,  in  1940, 
Soviet  soldiers  marched  in,  forced  a  co- 
alition government  to  resign  and  in- 
stalled a  regime  of  their  own  choosing. 
Today,  Lithuania  is  a  colony  in  a  vast 
Russian  Empire.  Unfortuantely,  this 
ruthless  takeover  is  consistent  with 
the  Soviet  Union's  longstanding  policy 
of  ImperlallBm  and  Intervention. 

Although  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  apparently  believe  that  the 
world  is  not  aware  of  their  atrocities- 
Americans  are  all  too  aware  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  being  denied 
their  basia  individual  rights,  that 
their  cultural  identity  is  being  sup- 
pressed, and  that  the  Communist  state 
has  systematically  taken  over  the 
churches.   We  also  know  that  those 


who  have  been  brave  enough  to  speak 
out  over  the  years,  such  as  Balys 
Gayauskas,  Viktoras  Petkus,  Antanas 
Terleckas,  Vytautas  Skodzlus  and 
many,  many  others,  faced  harassment, 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  Lithuanian  people  continue  to 
resist  the  Soviet  domination,  religious 
persecution,  and  cultural  genocide 
being  practiced  against  them.  Howev- 
er, it  Is  crucial  that  we  remain  vigilant 
in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
press  the  Soviet  Union  to  implement 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki 
accord. 

Just  as  the  Soviet  leadership  has 
never  accepted  the  right  of  other  na- 
tions to  chart  their  own  destiny  or 
reject  the  Soviet  totalitarian  model— 
the  Lithuanians  have  never  accepted 
the  Soviet  oppression  and  continue 
their  efforts  to  reclaim  control  over 
their  own  lives.  Further,  the  United 
States,  as  the  undeniable  leader  of  the 
free  world,  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  Lithua- 
nia or  any  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Soviet  repression  in  Afghanistan  and 
Poland  brings  fresh  evidence  of  the 
moral  bankruptcy  of  the  Soviet 
system.  Hopefully,  our  words  today, 
and  the  firm  American  resolve  to  sup- 
port the  liberty  and  sovereignty  of 
other  nations,  will  offer  encourage- 
ment to  the  Lithuanian  people.  The 
strong,  unfailing  spirit  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  survived  Soviet  domina- 
tion and  it  is  important  that  they 
know  that  they  are  being  seen  and 
heard  by  a  nation  which  remembers 
and  cares.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
league, Frank  Annunzio,  in  directing 
special  attention  to  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Baltic  State  of  Lithuania. 
The  largest  of  the  Baltic  States,  the 
Lithuanians  have  withstood  centuries 
of  Russian  domination  and  political 
persecution. 

Although  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
not  allowed  to  celebrate  the  anniversa- 
ry of  their  independence  which  was 
declared  on  February  16,  1918,  it  is  es- 
pecially significant  that  a  country 
whose  people  have  not  been  allowed  to 
govern  themselves  for  42  years  still 
have  a  strong  national  spirit.  They  en- 
joyed independence  from  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire  for  only  22  years.  In 
June  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
and  occupied  the  Baltic  States,  and 
Lithuania  was  forcefully  annexed  into 
the  Soviet  Union  Socialist  Republics. 

As  we  look  at  the  Soviet  invasion 
and  expansionism  into  the  Baltic 
States,  we  must  continue  to  condemn 
these  transgresEfons  as  morally,  ethi- 
cally, and  politically  wrong.  We,  as  a 
nation,  must  consider  the  plight  of 
various  peoples  around  the  world  who 
face   a  deprivation   of   basic   human 
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rights,  and  consistently  voice  our  ob- 
jections to  all  Soviet  violations  of  the 
rights  of  those  held  captive  under 
Soviet  domination. 

As  we  are  painfully  aware,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  denied  religious  free- 
dom as  well  as  ethnic  and  cultural  de- 
velopment in  Lithuania.  The  Kremlin 
continues  to  cruelly  persecute  and  sup- 
press the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  played  a  major  role  in  Lith- 
uanian nationhood.  The  cultural  geno- 
cide and  the  denial  of  their  basic 
human  rights  continues  in  Lithuania 
against  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  who  are  subjected  to  blatant 
political  repression. 

However,  the  consistent  and  deliber- 
ate Russification  of  their  culture  and 
efforts  to  eradicate  their  historic  na- 
tionalism has  not  dimmed  their  deter- 
mination to  preserve  their  unity  and 
strong  sense  of  national  consicious- 
ness.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  on 
this  occasion  of  the  64th  anniversary 
of  their  declaration  of  independence, 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  devotion  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  resist  Russifica- 
tion. Their  indomitable  spirit  will  one 
day,  I  predict,  overcome  Communist 
suppression,  and  their  ideals  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  national  Independence, 
and  human  dignity  will  again  be  re- 
stored. These  brave  people  have  strug- 
gled to  preserve  their  heritage,  nation- 
al language,  and  historic  religious 
faith  in  the  face  of  Soviet  totalitarian- 
ism. 

As  we  mark  this  anniversary,  we 
must  also  recognize  the  many  contri- 
butions made  to  our  country  by  Lith- 
uanian Americans.  Here  in  the  United 
Stat«s,  the  Lithuanians  are  a  well- 
organized  and  a  hard-working  ethnic 
group  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
maintaining  their  cultural  back- 
ground. When  the  time  comes  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom  for  their  home- 
land, they  will  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  that  nation. 

The  United  States  mtist  continue  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  national  self-determi- 
nation of  the  people  of  Lithuainia  and 
others  held  captive.  Until  that  day,  we 
salute  the  brave  Lithuanian  people  for 
reminding  us,  through  their  struggle, 
of  how  precious  and  valuable  freedom 
is  and  how  costly  its  loss.* 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  and  by  our  actions  we 
signal  the  world  of  our  continued 
belief  in  the  fundamental  rights  of 
freedom,  free  speech,  and  human 
rights  for  all  people.  February  16, 
1982,  marked  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  reestabllshment  of  an  independent 
Lithuanian  State  and  the  731st  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithua- 
nian nation. 

We  can  proclaim  proudly  that  the 
United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  illegal  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 


the  Soviet  Union  nor  have  we  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  a  free  Lithuania. 
Like  other  nation's  absorbed  by  the 
Soviet  Union— Estonia,  Latvia,  the 
Ukraine,  to  mention  a  few— Lithua- 
nia's sovereignty  was  brutally  violated 
by  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  is,  Lithuania's  membership  in 
the  Soviet  Empire  was  not  determined 
by  a  popular  national  plebiscite.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt,  were  such  a  plebi- 
scite to  be  held,  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia would  unanimously  elect  to  regain 
their  cherished  independence. 

The  tragedy  that  accompanies 
Soviet  domination  continues  to  this 
day.  Soviet  authorities  continue  to  re- 
press and  deny  the  unique  Lithuanian 
culture  and  language.  A  policy  of  "So- 
vietization"  has  been  brutally  prac- 
ticed since  annexation.  For  those  who 
deviate  in  the  least,  Soviet  authorities 
do  not  hesitate  to  intern  them  in  labor 
camps  in  Siberia.  This  is  an  aU  too  fa- 
miliar pattern  employed  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

By  calling  attention  to  the  Soviet's 
violation  of  human  rights— as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Final  Act  signed  in  Helsin- 
ki—we reaffirm  our  dedication  to 
those  rights  we  as  Americans  hold  so 
dearly.  By  calling  attention  to  their  in- 
dependence 64  years  ago,  we  let  Lith- 
uanian Americans  and  their  brethren 
know  their  cause  has  not  been  forsak- 
en. We  must  continue  our  support  and 
our  advocacy  until  they  are  free.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the 
courage  of  the  Lithuanian  people  as 
they  celebrate  the  64th  anniversary  of 
their  Independence  Day. 

Whenever  we  read  in  the  newspaper 
of  the  rights  of  free  people  being 
thwarted,  we  are  reminded  of  the  sad 
history  of  Lithuania.  That  is  especially 
true  today  in  regard  to  the  events  in 
Poland. 

For  himdreds  of  years  the  Russians 
have  made  repeated  attempts  to  over- 
run the  Lithuanian  nation.  During 
those  periods,  the  Russians  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  force  the  Lithuani- 
an people  to  accept  their  language  and 
culture.  But  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
strong  in  their  devotion  to  their  reli- 
gion, traditions,  and  language,  resisted 
and,  for  the  most  part,  were  successful 
in  retaining  their  cultural  identity. 

February  16,  1918,  is  a  day  that  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  Lithuanians  and  all 
freedom-loving  people.  For  it  was  on 
that  historic  day  that  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed its  independence.  The  Rus- 
sians even  went  so  far  as  to  sign  a 
"peace  treaty"  with  the  proud  new 
nation  of  Lithuania,  formally  recogniz- 
ing its  independence. 

The  driving  spirit  of  the  new  coun- 
try found  its  citizens  hard  at  work 
proudly  developing  agricultural  ac- 
complishments, surging  ahead  with  In- 
dtistrlallzation,  and  expanding  educa- 
tion and  arts  programs. 


But  unfortunately  that  bright,  shin- 
ing moment  was  short  lived.  It  was 
Lithuania's  misfortune  to  be  located 
between  Germany  and  Russia,  causing 
it  to  be  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
World  War  II. 

The  Russians  forced  Lithuania  to 
allow  its  soil  to  be  the  base  for  Rus- 
sian troops  who  were  preparing  at- 
tacks against  the  Germans. 

But  the  crushing  blow  came  in  1940. 
when  the  Soviets  occupied  Lithuania 
and  set  up  a  rigged  election  that  re- 
sulted in  the  incorportlon  of  that 
nation  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  during  that  desperate  period 
that  literally  thousands  of  Lithuani- 
ans died  at  the  hands  of  Russians  and 
many,  many  others  were  Illegally  ar- 
rested or  deported. 

Since  that  sad  day  when  Lithuania 
was  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  get 
any  news  as  to  what  is  happening  to 
the  Lithuanian  people.  That  news 
block  also  extends  to  its  neighbors, 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  who  suffered  simi- 
lar fates. 

The  United  Stetes  has  fully  recog- 
nized Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  state 
since  its  independence  was  declared  on 
February  16,  1918.  This  Nation  has 
rightfully  recognized  the  Soviet  rape 
of  Lithuania.  With  the  help  of  God, 
someday  the  yoke  of  Soviet  oppression 
on  the  Lithuanian  people  will  be  re- 
moved once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Baltic  States  and  Ukraine.  I  ask  my 
fellow  House  Members  to  join  me  in 
reaffirming  the  resolution  approved 
by  the  Lithuanian  World  Congress  in 
1958  that  Lithuanians  "have  not  ac- 
cepted and  will  never  accept  slavery."* 
*  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Lithuanian 
Americans  throughout  the  land  in 
commemorating  the  64th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

In  August  of  1940,  over  300.000 
Soviet  troops  Invaded  and  illegally  an- 
nexed the  independent  country  of 
Lithuania.  Although  the  Soviet  Union 
has  dominated  this  brave  country  for 
over  41  years,  it  has  been  unable  to 
conquer  the  free  hearts  and  spirits  of 
the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  in  Lithua- 
nia is  written  in  the  sorrows  and  cour- 
age of  a  strong  people  who  have  en- 
dured political  repression,  religious 
persecution,  and  the  denial  of  human 
rights.  It  is  distressing  to  realize  that 
many  people  in  Lithuania  have  never 
known  what  we  in  a  free  Nation  com- 
monly take  for  granted— free  speech, 
free  worship,  and  the  right  to  partici- 
pate freely  in  political  expression.  As  a 
people,  they  have  been  continuously 
oppressed  and  victimized  by  the  tyran- 
nical  presence   of  the  Soviet   Union, 
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and  have  been  viciously  deprived  of  all 
personal  and  political  rights. 

Yet,  the  courageous  Lithuanians 
have  not,  to  any  degree,  consoled 
themselves  or  their  country  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  their  inevitable  situation. 
They  remain  steadfast  in  their  com- 
mitment to  a  free  Lithuania.  They 
remain  unyielding  in  their  fight  to 
free  a  proud  nation  from  the  shackles 
of  foreign  domination. 

Since  the  birth  of  our  Nation  over 
200  years  ago,  we  in  America  have 
been  able  to  speak,  think,  and  worship 
freely.  We  have,  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety, the  right  to  express  our  personal 
views  on  every  domestic  and  foreign 
issue.  We  have  the  right  to  criticize 
our  Government  without  fear  of  im- 
prisonment or  suppression.  The  people 
in  Lithuania  have  no  such  rights  or 
freedoms.  Unless  we  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  continue  to  speak 
out  against  Soviet  oppression  and  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  national  self- 
determination,  the  captive  peoples  of 
the  world  will  never  experience  the 
fruits  and  blessings  of  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16  marked  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  reestablishment  of  the  Lithua- 
nian state.  Lithuanian  independence 
was  the  culmination  of  this  brave  peo- 
ple's struggle  against  the  twin  evils  of 
Russian  and  German  imperialism. 

The  Lithuanian  people  experienced 
22  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  as  aui 
Indepenent  and  free  nation.  However, 
the  greed  and  treachery  of  the  resur- 
rected state's  neighbors,  typified  by 
the  Nazi-Soviet  Non-Aggression  Pact, 
resulted  in  the  premature  demise  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States. 
The  pseudoalliance  of  the  two  totali- 
tarian giants,  although  shortlived,  also 
lead  to  World  War  II.  Over  300.000 
Soviet  troops  overran  the  small  but 
strateglcaUy  important  Lithuanian  Re- 
public. 

A  regime  subservient  to  Moscow  was 
immediately  installed  and  Lithuania 
was  annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
new  regime  attempted  to  change  the 
face  of  Lithuanian  society  by  import- 
ing a  Communist,  atheistic  ideology 
which  was  totaUy  foreign  to  the  Lith- 
uanian mentality.  Soviet  secret  police 
brought  the  reign  of  terror  plaguing 
Russia  to  Lithuania  and  its  neighbors. 
Thousands  were  arrested  and  deport- 
ed, while  torture  was  widespread.  The 
Catholic  Church,  a  fundamental  pillar 
of  Lithuanian  society,  suffered  enor- 
mously at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  Tragically,  these  atrocities 
persist  today,  although  in  differing  de- 
grees. 

We  honor  Lithuanian  independence 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  brave 
and  courageous  nation.  For  as  long  as 
the  memory  of  the  Lithuanian  nation 
remains  in  the  hearts  of  free  men 
throughout  the  world,  Lithuania 
cannot  be  destroyed,  because  the  spirit 


of  liberty  is  far  more  powerful  than 
any  of  totalitarianism's  brutalities.* 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  often, 
one  can  discover  great  truths  from  as 
simple  a'  source  as  the  dictionary. 
Take,  for  example,  two  definitions  of 
the  word  "republic."  One  refers  to  "a 
government  in  which  supreme  power 
resides  in  a  body  of  citizens  entitled  to 
vote  and  is  exercised  by  elected  offi- 
cers and  representatives  responsible  to 
them  and  governing  according  to  law." 
A  second  denotes  "a  constituent  politi- 
cal and  territorisd  unit  of  the 
U.S.S.R." 

That  these  definitions  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  serves  as 
sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  the 
people  in  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
And  no  people  are  more  aware  of  this 
condition  than  the  Lithuanians  who, 
today,  must  temper  their  happy  re- 
membrance of  the  64th  anniversary  of 
their  independence  with  the  tragic 
awareness  of  over  41  consecutive  years 
of  brutal  Soviet  domination. 

Lithuania  formally  broke  free  from 
extended  Russian  domination  and 
brief  German  occupation  on  February 
16,  1918.  On  that  date,  a  20-member 
elected  council  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuania,  bounded  by  ethno- 
graphic frontiers  and  governed  by 
democratic  principles.  The  nascent 
goverrunent  had  to  endure  a  Soviet  in- 
vasion in  1019,  but  Lithuanians  rose  to 
the  challenge  and  expelled  their  op- 
pressors in  1920,  forcing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  legally  recognize  "without 
any  reserve  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  of 
Lithuania  •  •  *  and  forever  [re- 
nounce] all  sovereign  rights  possessed 
by  Russia  over  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  territory." 

For  nearly  20  years,  Lithuanians 
were  able  to  enjoy  independence.  But 
by  August  of  1940.  the  Soviets  has 
again  imposed  their  oppressive  rule 
and  declared  Lithuania  a  republic  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

While  we  in  the  United  States  have 
refused  to  legitimize  this  annexation 
through  recognition  of  this  status,  the 
people  0(f  Lithuania  must  nonetheless 
live  with  the  hard  readity  of  Soviet 
domination.  Opposition  to  the  niling 
Communists  is  forbidden,  and  those 
who  resist  are  crushed.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  made  clear  that  human 
rights  caimot  coexist  with  their  brand 
of  communism.  One  need  only  look  to 
the  case  of  Rev.  Bronius  Laurinavicius 
to  imderstand  this  simple  truth.  Laur- 
inavicius had  the  audacity  to  serve  on 
the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Group,  which 
monitors  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
human  and  political  rights  provision 
of  the  Helsinki  Treaty.  The  KGB  re- 
warded his  courage  by  arranging  his 
death  imder  the  wheels  of  a  speeding 
truck. 

Lithuanians  in  the  United  States 
and  in  their  homeland  know,  however, 
that  their  spirit  is  stronger  than  the 


steel  of  Soviet  trucks  and  tanks.  Let  us 
therefore  join  these  proud  people  in 
celebrating  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  and  in  looking  forward  to  that 
happy  day  when  Lithuanians  can 
again  live  together  in  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  42 
years  ago  the  proud  Lithuanian  people 
fell  victim  to  the  expansionist  ambi- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  July 
1940,  less  than  a  year  after  signing  a 
mutual  assistance  pact,  the  Soviets  an- 
nexed Lithuania  and  imposed  upon 
them  the  brutual  rule  of  the  Stalin 
regime. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  the  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence, 
the  Soviets  continue  their  ruthless  re- 
pression of  freedom  of  expression,  reli- 
gion, and  national  identity  in  Lithua- 
nia. Most  of  the  3V^  million  people  in 
Lithuania  are  devout  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  face  systematic  harassment 
and  obstruction  of  their  right  to  prac- 
tice their  religion  freely.  Since  annex- 
ation in  1940,  the  Soviets  have  closed 
most  of  the  Catholic  seminaries,  out- 
lawed Catholic  newspapers,  and  perse- 
cuted those  who  remain  active  in  the 
Catholic  Church  and  attempt  to  keep 
its  doctrines  alive  among  Lithuanians. 

In  spite  of  Soviet  repression,  the 
Lithuanians  bravely  continue  to  ob- 
serve their  religion.  The  number  of 
young  people  professing  their  faith  is 
on  the  rise.  The  church  has  developed 
a  "catacomb"  substructure  that  pro- 
vides for  religious  education  and  the 
clandestine  training  of  priests  and 
nuns.  And  religious  "samizdat"— self- 
published— literature  continues  to  be 
disseminated  covertly  by  Catholic  ac- 
tivists. 

The  courage  and  dedication  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  is  perhaps  best  rep- 
resented by  Vytautus  Skuodis,  an 
American-bom  Lithuanian  who  is  cur- 
rently serving  a  7-year  sentence  in  a 
labor  camp  for  "agitation  and  propa- 
ganda." Mr.  Skuodis'  only  crime  was  to 
speak  out  against  the  injustices  of 
Soviet  rule  in  Lithuania.  He  was  active 
in  the  Catholic  Committee  for  the  De- 
fense of  Believers'  Rights  in  Lithuania 
and  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Group, 
and  authored  an  extensive  work  enti- 
tled. "Spiritual  Genocide  in  Lithua- 
nia." On  December  22.  1980,  he  was 
sentenced  to  7  years  of  hard  labor  and 
5  years  of  internal  exile  for  his  activ- 
ism. On  June  15.  1981.  Mr.  Skuodis 
began  a  hunger  strike  to  protest 
Soviet  policy  toward  his  homeland.  His 
convictions  and  self-sacrifice  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  his  oppressed  coun- 
trymen and  a  reminder  to  those  of  us 
who  take  our  rights  for  granted  that 
freedom  has  its  price. 

On  this  day.  I  urge  that  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  be  with  the 
Lithuanian  people,  whose  hope  and 
defiance  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  op- 
pressor deserve  our  respect  and  admi- 
ration. We  must  remain  vigilant  in  our 
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efforts  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
world  on  the  plight  of  Lithuania  and 
to  pressure  the  Soviets  to  exhibit  com- 
passion and  respect  for  human  rights 
in  their  policy  toward  that  oppressed 
land.* 

*  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  we  in  the  United  States  celebrat- 
ed the  birthdays  of  two  great  Ameri- 
can Presidents,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
George  Washington.  Both  of  these 
men  were  bulwarks  of  the  great  free- 
dom we  enjoy  in  our  Nation.  Last  week 
also  marked  another  proud  anniversa- 
ry, the  84th  aruiiversary  of  the  rees- 
tablishment of  an  independent  Lithua- 
nian State  and  the  731st  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  special 
order  today  commemorating  this  his- 
toric day  in  Lithuanian  history,  and 
indeed,  in  world  history. 

Unfortimately  for  the  Lithuanians, 
whether  here  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  on  the  globe,  there  is  sad- 
ness that  their  dear  homeland  is  domi- 
nated by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  forcibly  incorporated  Lithuania 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  still 
occupies  it  today.  For  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  occupied  Baltic 
States.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
moment  for  commemoration  and  re- 
flection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  when  I  say  that  we  are  proud  of 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  Lithuani- 
an people,  even  though  they  are  under 
the  domination  of  another  country. 
May  these  people  know  of  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  and  through 
their  shinkig  example  continue  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  all.* 

*  Ii4r.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  was  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  Back 
in  1918,  the  Lithuanian  people  de- 
clared their  independence  from 
German  occupation  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  as  well  as  enduring  a 
long  period  of  Russian  domination 
from  1795  to  1915.  For  20  years,  the 
Uthuanlan  nation  struggled  for  its  in- 
dependence until  it  fell  under  Russian 
domination,  once  again,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Red  Army  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Second  World  War.  It 
was  declared  a  constltutent  republic  of 
the  U^^Jl.  on  August  3,  1940.  After 
occupation  by  the  Nazis  during  the 
war.  It  was  again  reoccupied  by  the  So- 
viets at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Today,  Lithuania  is  an  incorporated 
province  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
the  Soviet  takeover,  the  borders  of 
Lithuania  have  been  kept  sealed 
against  the  outside  world.  The  Soviets 
have  an  iron  grip  on  the  country.  The 
United  States  recognized  the  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  Government  on 
July  27.  1922,  and  it  has  never  recog- 
nized that  nation's  incorporation  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 


With  the  current  situation  in 
Poland,  we  in  the  United  States  should 
not  be  surprised  by  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Russians  have  a 
long  history  of  dominating  and  con- 
quering sovereign  nations  near  their 
borders.  It  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
their  foreign  policy  since  the  days  of 
Catherine  the  Great.  The  United 
States  must  never  condone  this  policy. 
We  stand  for  the  sovereignty  and  right 
of  self-determination  of  all  peoples. 
We  celebrate  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  in  this  country  to  show  our 
solidarity  with  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  their  descendants  in  America.  We 
must  remind  them  of  our  support  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom  and  liberty. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in 

*  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  64th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia. 

Since  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  State  over  730 
years  ago,  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
withstood  numerous  attempts  to  sup- 
press thetr  culture,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage. Although  they  gained  their  in- 
dependence from  czarist  Russia  in 
1918,  the  freedom  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  was  shortlived.  In  1939,  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  her  neighbors  Latvia  and  Esto- 
nia, and  assumed  control  of  the  gov- 
ernments in  these  republics.  Under 
Soviet  rule  not  only  has  the  right  of 
self-determination  been  denied,  but 
the  liberty  to  speak  and  assemble 
freely  and  to  practice  the  religion  of 
one's  choosing  has  also  been  abridged. 

These  violations  of  basic  himuui 
rights  in  Lithuania  strike  close  to 
home  not  only  because  these  essential 
freedoms  are  called  for  in  the  Himian 
Rights  Declaration  and  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  to  both  of  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  a  signatory,  but  also  be- 
cause 1  million  of  our  citizens  share  a 
common  heritage  with  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Over  the  years  Lithuanian 
Americans  have  provided  tremendous 
support  for  their  friends  and  relatives 
still  in  Eastern  Europe  and  have  con- 
tributed to  the  diversity  and  strength 
of  our  own  Nation. 

I  commend  the  American  Lithuanian 
community  for  its  continuous  support 
of  its  family  and  friends  who  remain 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  I  salute  the 
Lithuanian  people  who  are  steadfast 
in  their  struggle  to  gain  their  free- 
dom.* 

*  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1982,  marked  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence  from 
foreign  domination  and  the  731st  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithua- 
nian nation.  I  am  proud  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  when  the 
people  of  Lithuania  gained  their  free- 


dom from  Soviet  domination  and  pro- 
claimed their  right  to  govern  them- 
selves. This  date  serves  to  remind  us  of 
the  liberty  that  we  as  a  nation  at 
times  take  for  granted,  but  for  which 
countless  millions  around  the  world 
still  strive.  This  special  day  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
and  applaud  the  national  pride  of  all 
Lithuanians  and  their  courageous 
struggle  for  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. 

For  over  a  century,  from  1795  to 
1915,  the  people  of  Lithuania  coura- 
geously withstood  the  political  domi- 
nation of  the  Russians.  Like  many 
other  nations  of  E^astem  Europe,  Lith- 
uania had  the  misfortune  to  be  caught 
between  the  expanding  empires  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany. 
They  enjoyed  independence  for  22 
years,  from  1918  to  1940,  an  independ- 
ence of  peace  and  freedom  from  op- 
pression. During  this  period,  the  Lith- 
uanian economy  stabilized,  and  there 
was  a  great  renaissance  of  national  lit- 
erature and  culture,  only  to  be  cut 
short  by  Soviet  invasion  and  the  sub- 
sequent annexation  of  their  country. 

In  1982,  Lithuanian  independence 
remains  little  more  than  a  vivid 
memory  for  some,  and  a  dream  for 
others.  Commemorating  this  day  of  in- 
dependence is  one  way  of  showing  the 
world  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuania  who  still 
struggle  for  freedom.  While  knowledge 
of  our  support  may  help  sustain  their 
dream,  it  is  clearly  not  enough. 

People  the  world  over  look  to  us— 
not  to  our  wealth  or  our  power,  but  to 
the  splendor  of  our  ideals.  Our  Nation 
is  commissioned  by  history  to  be 
either  an  observer  of  freedom's  fail- 
ures or  the  cause  of  its  successes.  Our 
overriding  obligation  is  to  fulfill  the 
world's  hope  by  fulfilling  our  own 
faith.  That  faith  accepts  the  emerging 
world  order  as  one  which  encompasses 
the  liberation  of  the  diverse  energies 
of  free  nations  and  free  men,  and  not 
the  concept  of  the  world  dominated  by 
a  single  dogmatic  creed.  Such  a  world 
order  is  possible  only  if  strong  nations 
respect  the  less  strong  and  exercise 
power  with  courage  and  restraint. 

In  1852,  the  Hungarian  patriot  Kos- 
suth addressed  an  audience  in  Bos- 
ton's Fanuiel  Hall  and  he  criticized 
the  Americans  reference  to  it  as  the 
"cradle  of  American  liberty."  He  said: 

It  is  a  great  name,  but  there  is  something 
in  it  which  saddens  my  heart.  You  should 
not  say  "American  liberty."  You  should  say 
"Liberty  in  America."  Liberty  should  not  be 
either  American  or  European— it  should  Just 
be  liberty. 

Kossuth  was  right,  for  unless  liberty 
floiu^hes  in  all  lands,  it  cannot  flour- 
ish in  one. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  recognize 
Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  state,  not  as  a 
Soviet  constituent,  and  also  continue 
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to  recognize  the  diplomatic  corps  es- 
tablished by  an  independent  Lithua- 
nia. 

With  our  country  at  the  forefront  of 
the  struggle  to  preserve  personal  liber- 
ties and  basic  human  rights  through- 
out the  world,  we  must  continue  to 
speak  out  against  any  infringement  of 
human  rights  and  not  ignore  the 
plight  of  those  being  denied  their  fun- 
dflonental  rights.  We  must  proceed  to 
fight  vigorously  for  the  unalienable 
rights  of  all  mankind  and  exhibit  our 
persistent  unwillingness  to  witness  or 
permit  the  slow  undoing  of  human 
rights.  It  is.  indeed,  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  carry  on  with  our  support  of 
Lithuania's  stniggle,  as  well  as  our 
support  of  the  efforts  of  all  peoples  to 
achieve  national  self-determination. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  regard- 
less of  our  administration  or  its  cur- 
rent priorities,  the  American  people 
will  never  forget  their  commitment  to 
the  rights  of  others  all  over  the  world. 
Let  it  truly  come  to  pass,  as  in  the 
words  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  that— 

[Nlot  only  the  love  of  liberty,  but  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  rights  of  men  may 
pervade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  that 
(any  person]  may  set  foot  anywhere  on  Its 
surface  and  say  "This  Is  my  country." 

Today,  we  can  look  to  the  persever- 
ance and  faith  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  as  an  inspiration,  knowing  that 
if  we  as  a  free  people  cannot  continue 
to  serve  as  a  source  of  strength  for  all 
those  that  cherish  freedom,  then  we 
have  indeed  failed  to  meet  the  ideals 
of  our  Nation's  legacy .• 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  once  again  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  with  Lithuani- 
ans throughout  the  world  in  com- 
memorating the  64th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  For  many 
years  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
understanding  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Lithuanian  and  other  Baltic  peoples 
for  freedom,  self-government,  and  re- 
lease from  Soviet  rule.  The  recent 
events  in  Poland,  however,  have  sharp- 
ened our  sense  of  the  plight  of  nations 
under  Soviet  domination. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  is  the  story 
of  people  on  a  political  faultllne.  Lith- 
uania has  long  been  the  victim  of 
German  and  Russian  imperialism,  yet 
under  adversity,  the  people  have  main- 
tained a  strong  sense  of  cultural  integ- 
rity and  national  heritage.  Lithuani- 
ans have  vigorously  resisted  attempts 
by  the  Soviets  at  Russification  or  the 
replacement  of  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage and  culture  with  Russian,  and 
have  remained  faithful  to  their  reli- 
gion, language,  and  proud  traditions. 

Lithuanian  independence  was  bom 
amid  the  turmoil  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution and  World  War  I.  During  the 
war,  the  German  armies  Invaded  the 
small  country  and  took  it  from  the 
Russians.  But  the  German  Govern- 
ment submitted  to  Lithuanian  pres- 
sure and  agreed  to  the  formation  of  an 


independent  state  based  on  democratic 
principles.  Today  we  commemorate 
the  date  of  that  proclamation,  Febru- 
ary 16,'  1918.  Although  the  Red  army 
would  invade  Lithuania  again  in  1919, 
following  the  settlement  of  World  War 
I  on  the  eastern  front,  Lithuania  re- 
tained her  Independence  until  the 
Germans  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  in 
June  1940. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  po- 
litical faultlines  are  once  again  appear- 
ing in  the  Communist  bloc,  but  this 
time  they  are  not  caused  by  war  or 
revolution,  but  by  economic  crisis. 
Worsening  economic  conditions  in 
Poland,  in  addition  to  the  long  years 
of  political  and  religious  prosecution, 
gave  Solidarity  the  will  and  the  neces- 
sity to  present  a  critical  challenge  to 
Soviet  rule  and  to  begin  to  negotiate 
certain  measures  of  freedom  and  self- 
government.  Although  the  Soviets 
may  have  succeeded  in  suppressing 
much  of  that  energy,  and  have  jailed 
hundreds  of  Solidarity  leaders,  the 
drama  is  not  yet  played  out  and  we 
watch  Poland  with  much  hope  for  suc- 
cess in  their  brave  venture. 

Economic  pressures  have  created  se- 
rious economic  crises  in  other  Commu- 
nist Woe  countries.  For  example,  we 
have  Just  learned  that  Romania  may 
default  on  its  loans  from  the  West. 
This  type  of  business  is  only  more  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  system  simply 
does  not  work. 

For  the  last  four  decades,  Lithuani- 
ans have  lived  under  the  Soviet 
system,  one  more  captive  nation. 
Many  Lithuanians  managed  to  flee  the 
political  oppression  in  the  homeland, 
and  today  there  are  many  strong,  vital 
Lithuanian  American  communities  in 
the  United  States.  But  Lithuanians 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  have 
not  forgotten  the  struggle  of  their 
people. 

Therefore  we  gather  today  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  individual  free- 
dom and  self-determination  in  Lithua- 
nia and  the  other  Baltic  States.  Lith- 
uania shares  a  border  with  Poland, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  political  stand- 
off in  Poland  must  surely  be  felt  in 
the  Baltic  region.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
brave  resistance  of  the  Polish  labor 
unions  may  in  time  successfully  set 
the  pattern  for  a  new  measure  of  free- 
dom from  Soviet  control  coming  not 
only  to  Poland,  but  to  Lithuania  as 
well.* 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marked  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Lithuanian  Re- 
public. On  that  day  In  1918.  after  a 
long  struggle  with  the  Russian  empire, 
a  20-member  Lithuanian  national 
council  proclaimed  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  This  step  marked  the 
continuation  of  a  long  tradition  of 
self-determination  traced  back  to  the 
11th  century. 

For  20  brief  years  the  Lithuanian 
people  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  self-de- 


termination and  savored  the  peace  and 
freedom  they  had  so  valiantly  won. 
But  a  little  more  than  40  years  ago.  a 
conspiracy  between  Hitler  and  Stalin 
brought  Soviet  troops  into  Lithuania 
and  soon  after  this  country  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  forcible  annexation  of  not  only 
Lithuania,  but  also  her  Baltic  neigh- 
bors of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  occurred 
despite  a  previous  Russian  declaration 
that  it  "voluntarily  and  forever  re- 
nounced aU  sovereign  rights  to  Lithua- 
nia." They  had  also  given  their 
"sacred  word  of  honor"  that  they 
would  not  violate  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence in  both  a  peace  treaty  and  a 
nonaggregsion  pact. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lithuanian  people  everywhere  who 
embrace  the  Ideals  of  liberty  and  con- 
tinue to  yearn  for  the  day  when  their 
independence  will  be  achieved. 

For  many  years  the  national  symbol 
of  Lithuania  has  been  the  Vytls.  a  war- 
rior with  a  raised  sword  who  is  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  against  wrongdoers 
of  humanity  and  those  who  threaten 
the  nation.  The  Soviet  Union  has  at- 
tempted to  replace  this  sjmabol  with 
the  hammer  and  sickle  in  the  minds  of 
Lithuanians.  Due  to  forcible  deporta- 
tions and  assassinations  this  coura- 
geous country  has  lost  about  one-third 
of  its  population  to  this  Soviet  pro- 
gram of  national  genocide. 

This  denial  of  basic  human  rights 
continues  even  today.  But  while  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  succeeded  in  eliminating 
Lithuania's  political  independence,  the 
spirit  of  the  Vytls  remains  in  the 
hearts  of  every  Lithuanian  who  thirsts 
for  freedom. 

The  United  States  and  other  great 
Western  Powers  steadfastly  refuse  to 
recognize  the  Soviet's  brutal  annex- 
ation of  Lithuania  or  any  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Presently  they  are  properly 
recognized  as  one  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

Lithuania's  quest  for  self-determina- 
tion is  especially  poignant  in  the  light 
of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  dark  shadow  they  cast  over 
Poland.  As  peace-loving  people,  we 
must  continue  to  protest  in  the  strong- 
est possible  way  the  repressive  domi- 
nation of  this  heroic  nation. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Lithuanians 
everywhCTe  who  continue  their  brave 
struggle.  The  courage  of  such  human 
rights  activists  as  Balys  Gajauskas, 
Viktorus  Petkus,  Jonas  Petkevicius. 
and  countless  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  democratic  free- 
dom is  to  be  admired  and  supported. 
They  have  proven  that  while  Soviet 
tyranny  has  achieved  a  physical  victo- 
ry, they  will  never  achieve  a  spiritual 
one. 

I  deeply  share  with  Maryland's  3,000 
Lithuanians,  and  those  throughout 
thp  world,  the  objectives  of  fostering 
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religious,  national,  and  political  con- 
sciousness and  the  raising  of  the  issue 
of  Lithuania's  freedom  before  the 
world.  I  offer  my  personal  and  sincere 
commendation  for  this  conmiitment 
and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this 
dream  is  achieved.* 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  reestablishment  of  the  independ- 
ent state  of  Lithuania.  In  1918.  when 
this  independence  was  declared,  the 
world  community  responded  with 
formal  diplomatic  recognition.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  one  of  the  nations 
recognizing  Lithuania,  formally  and 
by  treaty,  as  a  free  and  sovereign 
state. 

Yet.  today  the  Lithuanian  nation  is 
not  free.  It  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1940.  when  Soviet 
troops  effectively  aimexed  the  Baltic 
State  in  accordance  with  the  1939 
Soviet  pact  with  Nazi  Germany. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  never  rec- 
ognized this  illegal  annexation.  We 
support  principle  IV  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  enunciated  at  the  1980  Con- 
ference on  European  Security  and  Co- 
operation which  says: 

No  occupation  or  acquisition  of  territory 
In  contravention  of  international  law  will  be 
recognized  as  legal. 

The  United  States  continues  to 
uphold  the  ideal  of  a  free  Lithuania  as 
an  important  symbol  to  all  Baltic 
people.  Illegal  and  brutal  suppression 
of  small  states  by  larger  ones  is  some- 
thing America  has  always  condemned. 
It  is  through  continued  accreditation 
of  Lithuanian  diplomatic  representa- 
tives that  the  United  States  can  effec- 
tively show  our  solidarity  with  the 
Lithuanian  nation. 

I  voice  the  sentiment  of  Congress 
and  join  with  aD  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian descent  in  celebration  of  the 
731st  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Lithuanian  nation.* 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  once  again  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Sixty-four  years  ago.  the  Baltic 
State  of  Lithuania  embarked  upon  a 
period  of  independence  they  rightfully 
deserved.  Unfortimately.  Soviet  forces 
overran  the  country  in  1940  and  ended 
the  independence  aU  too  quickly.  We 
in  the  United  States  are  fortimate  to 
have  enjoyed  our  independence  for 
205  years.  The  Lithuanians  tasted 
freedom  for  only  22  short  years. 

Lithuania  has  now  been  under  some 
form  of  domination  for  almost  twice  as 
long  as  their  period  of  Independence. 
The  United  States,  which  never  ac- 
knowledged the  Soviet  control  of  Lith- 
uania, wonders  how  much  longer  this 
callous  disregard  of  human  rights  can 
continue.  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent are  particularly  concerned  for 
their  relatives  in  the  Baltic  State. 
Thousands  of  Lithuanian  Americans 
are  setting  courageous  examples  every 


day  for  us  as  they  never  give  up  their 
staunch  hope  that  Lithuania  will  once 
again  be  free. 

Honestly,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can 
EMXurately  predict  when  Lithuania  will 
regain  its  freedom.  Obviously,  we  are 
optimistic  that  their  moment  will 
come  soon.  In  the  meantime,  the 
United  States  is  obligated  to  do  what 
it  can  to  protect  the  individual  himian 
rights  of  those  citizens  persecuted  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  Lithuania  Helsinki 
Group  has  suffered  many  hardships  in 
performing  this  role  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  deserve  our  prayers  and 
support  today. 

Here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, my  colleague  Brian  DomfSLLT 
and  I  have  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 200  in  an  effort  to  help  one  of  the 
many  Lithuanian  political  prisoners. 
Benedict  Scott,  also  known  as  Vytau- 
tas  Skuodis,  was  bom  in  the  United 
States  in  1929  and  moved  to  Lithuania 
shortly  thereafter.  In  1980.  he  was  ar- 
rested for  the  familiar  crime  of  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda." 
Today.  Scott  is  serving  a  7-year  sen- 
tence in  a  strict  regimen  camp,  to  be 
followed  by  5  years  of  internal  exUe. 

Benedict  Scott  claimed  in  a  letter  to 
President  Carter  in  1979  that  he  still 
considered  himself  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  the  State  Department  offi- 
cially recognizes  that  fact.  However, 
the  Soviet  Government  refuses  to 
allow  American  officials  to  visit  him  in 
prison.  House  Resolution  200  calls  on 
the  President  to  protest  this  unjust 
imprisonment  of  Benedict  Scott,  and 
to  take  any  measures  necessary  to 
obtain  his  release.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Himian  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee earlier  this  month,  and  now 
awaits  action  by  the  full  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
my  testimony  from  the  subcommittee 
markup  as  part  of  the  Recori).  Let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Senate 
version  of  this  measure,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 198,  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  Senate,  so  we  must  act  swiftly. 

Our  support  in  the  United  States  for 
Benedict  Scott  and  other  Lithuanian 
prisoners  is  vital.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  that  Elliott  Abrams, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Htmian  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs, attended  a  recent  ceremony  to 
commemorate  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence and  cited  the  case  of  Benedict 
Scott.  His  attendance  at  the  ceremony 
symbolized  the  administration's  re- 
solve to  help  the  Lithuanians.  Let  the 
Soviet  Union  be  aware  that  our  admin- 
istration and  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
continue  to  commemorate  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  in  this  country 
until  that  day  when  Lithuanians  wUl 
be  free  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  In 
their  own  homeland. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


Testimony  or  How.  Chakles  P.  DoncHmTT 
BETORE  the  FOREIClf  AfTAns  Sctcomsot- 
RB  OH  Human  Rights,  Fkbruakt  3.  1982 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
testify  today  before  your  subcommittee, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

As  many  of  you  may  already  know,  H. 
Res.  200  expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  unjust 
imprisonment  of  Benedict  Scott  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union.  Benedict 
Scott,  also  known  as  Vytautas  Skuodis.  was 
bom  In  the  United  SUtes  in  1929  and  moved 
to  Lithuania  with  his  family  one  year  later. 
Unfortunately.  Lithuania  was  Invaded  and 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  with 
the  Skuodis  family  still  present  there.  Skuo- 
dis went  on  to  become  an  expert  in  the 
fields  of  hydrogeology  and  geological  engi- 
neering. He  also  found  himself  Increasingly 
involved  with  Lithuanian  human  rights. 

In  November  of  1979,  the  home  of  Skuodis 
was  searched  and  several  rf»i*i«|HT»g  writings 
were  discovered  by  security  police.  These 
writings  detailed  what  Skuodis  called  the 
"spiritual  genocide"  taking  place  through- 
out the  state.  During  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  he  Joined  the  Lithuanian 
Helsinki  Group,  was  interrogated  at  length 
by  police,  sent  a  human  rights  letter  to 
President  Brezhnev,  lost  his  faculty  position 
at  the  University,  and  sent  a  very  Important 
letter  to  then-President  Jimmy  Carter.  The 
letter  to  Carter  stated  his  intention  to 
"always  remain  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
the  defense  of  human  rights,  by  the  same 
token  defending  the  honor  of  the  land  of 
my  birth,  the  United  SUtes  of  America." 
VyUutas  Skuodis  was  then  arrested  In  Jan- 
uary of  1980. 

The  SUte  Department  has  said  that  since 
his  arrest.  U.S.  officials  in  Moscow  have  re- 
quested visits  with  Skuodis  because  of  his 
American  citizenship.  Each  request  has 
been  denied.  Today,  VyUutas  Skuodis  still 
suffers  In  a  strict  regimen  camp,  serving  a 
seven  year  sentence  that  is  to  be  followed  by 
five  years  of  internal  exile. 

Now  It  Is  up  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  to  help  this  man  and  his  family.  Last 
July,  my  colleague  Brian  Donnelly  and 
myself  sent  a  letter  to  President  Brezhnev 
in  support  of  Mr.  Skuodis,  in  our  capacity  as 
co-chairmen  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  SUtes  and 
Ukraine.  The  letter  was  co-signed  by  42 
Members  of  Congress.  In  It,  we  protested 
the  imprisonment  of  Skuodis,  and  asked  for 
his  release  on  the  grounds  of  common  de- 
cency. It  appears  common  decency,  did  not 
appeal  to  Mr.  Brezhnev,  for  Skuoais  was  not 
released. 

In  August,  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe  held  a  hearing 
and  covered  the  Skuodis  case.  A  represenU- 
tive  from  the  SUte  Department  reiterated 
our  government's  position  that  Mr.  Skuodis 
has  done  nothing  to  relinquish  his  U.S.  citi- 
zenship. The  Commission  heard  how  Ameri- 
can delegates  to  the  Madrid  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  raised 
the  Issue  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  to  no 
avail.  It  cert."  inly  was  reassuring,  however, 
to  see  our  government's  concern  for  this 
man. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  SUte  Department 
sent  Chairman  Zablockl  iU  official  com- 
menU  on  H.  Res.  200  In  September.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  they  found  the  operative 
portions  of  the  measure  "consistent  with 
U.S.  policy."  The  request  for  presidential 
action  would.  In  their  words,  "underscore 
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the  aeriouaness  with  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment views  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Scott's 
arrest,  the  v&lidlty  of  his  claim  to  U.S.  clti- 
Benship,  and  the  Improper  behavior  of 
Soviet  authorities  In  denying  consular 
access  to  Mr.  Scott." 

Later  in  September,  the  full  Senate  passed 
S.  198,  which  la  similar  to  H.  Res.  200.  It  was 
approved  by  a  voice  vote  on  the  22nd  of  that 
month,  indicating  the  non-controversial 
nature  of  the  measure.  As  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, any  further  action  on  this  matter  is  up 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  for 
your  support  of  H.  Res.  200  today  so  that 
some  day  in  the  very  near  future.  Congress 
can  send  this  measure  to  the  President* 

•  Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  16,  1982,  marked  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  modem-day  Lithuanian  State.  Al- 
though Lithuania  is  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Union  today,  we  must  never 
forget  that  this  occupation  is  without 
the  consent  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  contrary  to  the  basic  precepts  of 
self-determination. 

Lithuania  was  a  free  country  from 
1918  to  1940.  It  was  during  the  end  of 
this  period  that  the  tyrarmlcal  forces 
of  Nazi  Germany  and  Communist 
Russia  conspired  to  control  and  illegal- 
ly annex  all  the  Baltic  States.  While 
Nazi  oppression  has  long  since  been  re- 
moved from  Lithuania,  Communist 
Soviet  oppression  has  not.  The  people 
of  Lithuania  still  long  for  freedom  and 
demand  their  fundamental  human 
rights. 

In  recognition  of  this  important  an- 
niversary for  Lithuania,  I  extend  my 
warmest  wishes  to  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world,  recognizing  the 
significant  contributions  that  they 
have  made  to  Western  civilization.  I 
especially  extend  my  deepest  regards 
for  those  Lithuanians  still  held  under 
Soviet  oppression.  We  share  your 
desire  that  one  day  Lithuania  will 
again  be  a  free  and  independent 
state.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1982,  is  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  reestablishment  of  an  independ- 
ent Lithuanian  State,  and  the  731st 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation.  I  am  glad  and  hon- 
ored today  to  Join  my  colleagues  and 
the  over  1  million  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans in  commemorating  this  independ- 
ence day. 

It  is  as  important  as  ever  that  we 
demonstrate  our  moral  support  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  their  struggle 
for  national  independence  and  individ- 
ual freedom. 

Lithuania's  struggle  has  been  a  long 
and  difficult  one  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
tyranny  and  subjagation.  Since  1940, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  began  its  un- 
lawful and  immoral  occupation  of  the 
sovereign  nation  of  Lithuania,  the  un- 
relenting oppression  of  individual 
rights  has  appalled  the  free  world. 
The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized Lithuania's  incorporation  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  continues  to 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the 


representatives   of    the    former    inde- 
pendent government  in  Washington. 

Self-determination  is  a  principle 
basic  and  sacred  to  our  country  and 
heritage;  the  aggression  and  tyraiuiy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Lithuania  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  freedom  for 
which  the  United  States  stands.  The 
Lithuanian  people  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  their  courage  and  determiiui- 
tion  in  their  continued  protest  against 
outside  domination.  Their  dedication 
to  national  identity  and  heritage 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  op- 
pressed people  everywhere. 

The  commemoration  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  \s  a  sjmtibol  of  hope 
for  all  Lithuanians  here  and  abroad  in 
the  quest  for  Justice  and  human 
rights.  In  continuing  to  look  deter- 
minedly toward  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent existence,  Lithuanians  have  built  a 
strong  basis  for  hope  of  people  every- 
where that  the  goal  of  Lithuanian 
self-determination  will  eventually  be 
realized. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  my  colleagues 
and  our  Nation  today  in  reaffirming 
out  moral  commitment  to  Lithuania's 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  in  commemo- 
rating all  that  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  represents.* 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend our  friend,  the  Representative 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anntjnzio)  for  once 
again  bringing  before  the  American 
public  in  this  fonmi  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  to  live  free  from 
Soviet  domination. 

Tuesday,  February  16,  marked  the 
64th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  In  June  1940,  Lithua- 
nia was  invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  were 
unmatched  in  their  gallantry,  but  de- 
feated by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
300,000  Soviet  troops.  The  freedom 
that  began  on  February  16,  1918,  was 
lost,  and  the  neighboring  lands  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia  were  also  forcibly 
occupied  and  armexed. 

Today  I  am  proud  to  Join  with  those 
people  of  Lithuanian  origin  in  com- 
memorating this  occasion.  I  say  com- 
memorate because  the  spirit  of  the 
1918  bidependence  lives  on  today  in 
these  proud  people.  We  must  all  real- 
ize the  overriding  commitment  of  Lith- 
uanians, and  all  the  other  people  in 
the  Baltic  region,  to  pursue  a  life  free 
from  outside  domination,  religious  in- 
terference, an  cultural  genocide. 

The  lesson  of  this  Lithuanian  strug- 
gle for  freedom  should  set  an  example 
for  the  people  of  the  world.  For  these 
people,  with  a  recognizable  state  731- 
years  old,  are  proud  of  their  history 
and  their  accomplishments.  I  hope 
that  the  patriotism  and  undying  spirit 
of  Lithuanians  everywhere  continue  to 
exist  until  they  prevail  in  restoring 
the  freedom  that  rightfully  belong  to 
the  people  of  this  country. 

As  Americans,  we  can  never  lose 
sight  of  this  struggle.  As  a  step  in  the 


right  direction  we  must  seek  enforce- 
ment of  the  Helsinki  accords  of  1975. 
The  Lithuanians  deserve  their  free- 
dom, and  I  Join  them  in  honoring  their 
Independence  Day.* 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  world 
attention  continues  to  focus  on  the  de- 
teriorating situation  in  Poland,  as  well 
as  the  external  threat,  we  must  not 
neglect  the  fact  that  40  years  ago,  the 
Soviets  occupied  and  annexed  three 
other  nations. 

Since  their  aimexation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1944,  these  nations— Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia— have  re- 
mained under  Russian  domination. 
However,  the  loss  of  freedom  can 
never  be  legitimized  by  the  passing  of 
time,  and  I  am  privileged  today  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  recognizing  Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day. 

The  United  States  has  never  official- 
ly recognised  the  incorporation  of  this 
nation  by  the  Soviet  Union;  under 
principle  IV  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
territorial  expansion  Is  a  violation  of 
international  law. 

Self-determination,  as  displayed  by 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  is  a  commit- 
ment which  cannot  and  will  not  be 
compromised.  Forty  years  of  domina- 
tion and  suppression  has  not  removed 
from  the  hearts  of  these  people  the 
principles  of,  and  quest  for,  freedom. 

I  therefore,  call  upon  the  Members 
of  this  body,  as  well  as  the  American 
people,  to  Join  with  me  In  recognition 
and  admiration  of  the  perseverance  of 
the  people  of  Lithuania  in  their  strug- 
gle for  self-determination  and  free- 
dom.* 

*  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine,  I  rise  to 
commemorate  the  64th  aimiversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  I  commend  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  Prank  Annunzio  for  organiz- 
ing this  special  order,  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen  from  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania,  Representatives  Brian 
Donnelly,  and  Charles  Dougherty 
for  their  continuing  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Today  is  a  day  both  of  Joy  and  sad- 
ness. Joy  because  64  years  ago  Lithua- 
nia threw  off  the  reins  of  czarist  domi- 
nation and  Joined  the  ranks  of  free 
and  independent  nations.  Sadness  be- 
cause that  independence  was  so  short- 
lived. 

During  the  two  decades  of  its  inde- 
pendence, Lithuania  followed  a  course 
of  democracy  and  social  reform.  They 
made  great  strides  in  agricultural 
reform,  upgraded  education  and  en- 
couraged national  culture  to  flourish. 
This  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  when 
Lithuania  became  one  of  the  first 
countries  to  experience  the  aggression 
of  both  Hitler  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  persisted  in  a  policy  of  persecution 
of  Lithuanians  by  shackling  their  cul- 
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ture.  I  believe  that  we  must  strongly 
protest  the  Soviet's  blatant  disregard 
of  the  human  rights  of  Lithuanians. 
These  gross  violations  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  must  also  continue 
to  refuse  recognition  of  the  illegal  in- 
corporation of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Empire. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  re- 
tained their  strong  will  for  freedom.  I 
urge  the  United  States  to  maintain  an 
unwavering  commitment  to  the  val- 
iant men  and  women  of  Lithuania  and 
their  goal  of  attaining  self-determina- 
tion and  liberty.* 

*  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23  we  will  celebrate  the  64th 
aiuiiversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  Although  the  nation  of 
Lithuania  is  free  from  the  Russian 
czars,  it  is  not  Independent  of  the 
modem  day  czars,  the  Russian  Com- 
munists. The  totalitarian  regime  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  tight  grip  on 
Lithuania,  but  it  is  not  a  crushing 
hold.  Despite  this  domination,  the 
courage  and  the  strength  of  this 
nation  continues  to  grow. 

According  to  history,  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence lasted  only  22  years,  from 
1918  to  1940.  In  1940,  the  Soviets  arbi- 
trarily incorporated  Lithuania  into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
This  single  sweeping  act  has  resulted 
in  today's  continuous  persecution,  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  all  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters. 

As  with  any  country  under  the 
Soviet  realm,  Lithuania  has  never  seen 
any  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Helsinki  accords.  Today,  hundreds  of 
Lithuanians  are  imprisoned  for  the 
crime  of  making  reasonable  demands 
upon  the  Soviet  Union.  What  are 
these  demands?  Religious  and  political 
freedom  are  only  two  of  the  wishes. 
Their  desire  for  the  liberties  we  Amer- 
icans are  privileged  with  from  birth 
constitutes  a  crime  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  days  of  Stalin  may  be  over, 
but  to  the  Lithuanian  people,  the 
worst  characteristics  of  that  regime 
are  still  alive  and  well  today. 

Recent  events  have  overshadowed 
the  plight  of  Lithuania.  The  Soviet-in- 
spired military  crackdown  in  Poland 
and  the  U.S.S.R.'s  armed  intervention 
in  Afghanistan  are  serving  as  exam- 
ples to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  determined  to  crush 
resistance  and  liberty  within  its  bloc. 
Unfortunately,  the  Russians'  perform- 
ance in  these  two  countries  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  new  to  Lithuania. 
There,  direct  Russian  domination  is  an 
unwanted  gift  that  aU  Lithuanians  re- 
ceive at  birth. 

The  reasons  for  commemorating 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  are 
threefold.  First,  it  should  remind  us 
that  Russian  totalitarianism  Is  not  a 
thing  of  the  past  but  is  an  oppressive 
system  active  In  today's  world.  Second, 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is  proof 


that  despite  the  Soviet  system,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  is  capable  of  growing 
and  not  suffocating  even  under  the 
worst  conditions.  And  finally,  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day— for  Ameri- 
cans—is a  day  of  thanks,  thanks  that 
we  have  been  blessed  with  the  free- 
doms denied  so  many  people  of  the 
world. 

Therefore  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
we  set  aside  February  23  as  a  day  of 
deep  admiration  and  respect  for  Lith- 
uanians throughout  the  world.* 

*  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16  we  commemorate  the  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence, 
an  anniversary  which  should  be  cele- 
brated Joyously  in  this  64th  year  of  in- 
dependence. The  celebration  is  bitter- 
sweet, however,  since  true  Lithuanian 
Independence  is  vigorously  outlawed 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  Lithuanians  everywhere 
maintain  freedom  in  their  hearts  and 
minds,  it  is  essential  that  this  proud 
people  have  their  homeland  restored 
to  them,  free  from  foreign  domination. 
History  states  unequivocably  tliat 
Lithuania  has  been  victimized  time 
and  again  by  ruthless  and  relentless 
Soviet  policy  and  yet,  in  spite  of  end- 
less Russian  efforts  to  quash  the  Lith- 
uanian spirit,  the  Lithuanian  people 
persevere  in  their  demand  for  free- 
dom. As  Americans  we  understand  in- 
herently this  yearning  for  freedom 
and  democracy;  let  us  offer  our  strong- 
est support  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
on  this  aimiversary  of  their  independ- 
ence. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
remains  a  constant  and  sore  reminder 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  tyranny 
cannot  suppress  freedom,  the  true  des- 
tiny of  all  men.  Although  the  tyrant 
appears  to  remain  adamant,  we  know 
in  our  hearts  that  the  strength  of 
Lithuanian  resolve  will  cause  tyranny 
to  cnunble  one_day,  resulting  in  the 
sweetest  of  celebrations.* 

*  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Lithuani- 
an Declaration  of  Independence,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  This  is  an  occasion  for 
us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  and 
also  to  remind  the  world  of  the  tragic 
end  put  to  their  brief  period  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
June  15, 1940. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  illegal  annexation  of  Lithua- 
nia by  the  Soviet  Union.  That  annex- 
ation is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination  both  of  states  and 
of  peoples  as  established  by  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  Final  Act  of  1975. 

At  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the 
world  is  focussed  on  the  plight  of  the 
Polish  people  and  the  suppression  of 
freedom  and  human  rights  in  that 
country,  let  us  not  forget  the  struggle 
which    the    Lithuanian    people    have 


waged  for  over  40  years  against  Soviet 
oppression  and  domination.  As  we  ex- 
press our  solidarity  with  them  today, 
let  us  reaffirm  our  commitment  as  a 
nation  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  for 
all  peoples  everywhere.* 
*  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois.  Framk  Ahnttnzio. 
in  commemorating  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

During  the  past  187  years,  the  coun- 
try and  people  of  Lithuania  have  expe- 
rienced only  two  decades  of  freedom. 
Two  decades  which  saw  a  flourishing 
of  education  and  toleration;  two  dec- 
ades which  saw  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  communication; 
two  decades  in  which  land  reform, 
labor  laws,  and  the  8-hour  day  were  in- 
stituted and  the  arts,  music,  and  litera- 
ture grew  and  thrived. 

Today,  however,  the  country  is 
closed  to  outsiders,  and  orders  come 
directly  from  the  Kremlin. 

On  February  18,  1982,  free  men  and 
women  Joined  their  Soviet  dominated 
brethren  in  celebration  of  the  day  in 
1918  when  Lithuania  declared  itself  to 
be  a  free  republic.  In  1922  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognized 
the  free  Republic  of  Lithuania,  and,  to 
this  day,  we  continue  to  maintain  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  former  independent  gov- 
ernment. 

Unfortunately,  the  unique  position 
of  Lithuania,  wedged  between  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  has  presented  it 
with  its  harshest  problems.  In  1939. 
while  struggling  to  remain  neutral  in 
the  preliminary  skirmishes  of  World 
War  II.  the  Soviet  Union  forced  a 
mutual  assistance  pact  on  the  little 
country  and  Soviet  troops  occupied  its 
countryside  and  towns.  Then  the  Nazis 
overwhelmed  the  country,  and  before 
the  war  was  over,  all  Lithuanian  Jews 
who  had  not-  fled  to  freedom  were 
killed  in  the  Nazi  death  camps.  After 
the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  again  occu- 
pied Lithuania,  carting  off  thousands 
of  its  people  to  Stalinist  camps  in  Sibe- 
ria. 

We  continue  to  celebrate  February 
18  as  independence  day  in  recognition 
of  the  valiant  struggle  of  Lithuanians 
both  here  and  abroad  to  return  their 
country  to  its  rightful  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  brief  moments  of 
freedom  will  not  and  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten. Therefore,  I  Join  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent,  men  and  women 
who  have  played  a  vital  role  in  this 
Nation's  history,  in  reaffirming  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  national  independence  and 
individual  freedom.  The  struggle 
against  political  repression  must  con- 
tinue until  the  goal  of  Lithuanian  na- 
tional self-determination  is  finally  re- 
alized.* 
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•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine,  it  is  my  honor  and  privilege 
to  join  in  this  commemoration  of  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  Baltic  quest 
for  freedom. 

In  February  1918,  two  nations,  Lith- 
uania and  Estonia,  bravely  proclaimed 
their  Independence.  In  the  tragic 
events  of  1940,  Soviet  forces  invaded 
these  countries  and  have  remained 
there  ever  since. 

The  Soviet  presence  in  these  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Ehirope,  however, 
has  not  quelled  the  enduring  love  of 
freedom  held  by  these  brave  people 
who  have  been  denied  It  so  long. 

In  fact,  the  commitment  to  self-de- 
termination in  the  Baltic  States— Lith- 
uania, Estonia,  and  Latvia— has 
emerged  even  stronger  in  the  face  of 
new  threats.  The  strikes  in  Poland  are 
not  unique  to  that  courageous  nation. 
In  Estonia,  similar  dissident  labor 
movements  have  been  waged  and  are 
continuing,  despite  the  Soviets'  bla- 
tent  disregard  for  the  basic  rights  of 
this  freedom-loving  people. 

Likewise,  In  Lithuania,  dissent  and 
opposition  to  Soviet  rule  takes  many 
forms:  Students,  clergy,  the  Journalis- 
tic and  cultural  communities,  the  Lith- 
uanian underground  and  Helsinki 
monitors  collectively  fight  the  Soviet 
presence  and  press  for  their  national 
right  to  self-government. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  and  illegal  Incorpo- 
ration of  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Lith- 
uuiia.  Elstonla.  and  Latvia  into  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940.  The  three  states 
each  have  a  national  Identity,  a  histo- 
ry and  a  heritage  uniquely  their  own 
that  helps  to  sustain  their  citizens  In 
their  ongoing,  relentless  struggle  to  be 
free.  In  fact,  this  month  marks  the 
731st  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian 
state  as  well. 

What  can  we.  as  citizens  of  a  country 
that  has  also  fought  hard  to  attain 
and  keep  our  freedom,  do  to  aid  our 
Baltic  compatriots? 

We  must  continue  to  express  our 
support  for  their  cause  through  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  presence  In 
those  countries. 

We  must  continue  to  remind  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  its  Helsinki  promises, 
pressing  for  the  human  rights  of  pris- 
oners of  conscience  like  Mart  Niklus, 
imprisoned  Estonian  scientist  who  has 
woiiced  to  promote  close  cooperation 
among  the  captive  nations  In  their 
separate,  but  parallel  struggles  for 
freedom. 

These  people  will  not  allow  the  na- 
tional and  patriotic  values  of  their 
honorable  pasts  to  be  undermined, 
whatever  the  cost.  Their  efforts,  faith, 
and  spirit  merit  our  continued  respect, 
support  and  vigllance.» 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  tribute  to  the  integrity  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  and  as  a  testa- 


ment to  the  United  States  historic 
commitment  to  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  all  people,  it  is  with 
a  profound  sense  of  duty  that  I  submit 
these  remarks  commemorating  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  the  independent  Lithuanian 
state. 

Equally  significant  is  the  anniversa- 
ry commemorating  the  731st  year 
since  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian 
state. 

Events  of  recent  history  have  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  plight  of  the 
subject  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Once  again,  the  specter  of  Soviet  com- 
munism hangs  over  that  region  like  a 
deadly  cloud  of  suffocating  gas. 

While  this  annual  observance- may 
seem  at  times  merely  ceremonial,  it  Is 
essential  to  uphold  the  principles  by 
which  free  men  and  women  thrive. 

The  Soviet  Union's  unnatural  hold 
on  the  Lithuanian  people  cannot 
endure.  It  defies  all  that  Is  good,  and 
so  long  as  groups  such  as  the  Lithuani- 
an-American Community  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  bear  witness  to  the  truth, 
their  cause  shall  never  perish. 

In  addition  to  providing  any  and  all 
possible  assistance  to  the  struggle  of 
the  subject  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  West  and  especially  the  United 
States  must  also  desist  from  partici- 
pating in  economic  endeavors  that  ul- 
timately serve  only  to  oil  the  Soviet 
military  machine. 

Some  would  say  that  the  cost  of  ex- 
acerbating conditions  in  Lithuania  and 
other  bloc  nations  presents  too  great  a 
risk.  While  there  is  some  validity  to 
that  concern,  ultimately,  the  United 
States  must  decide  whether  the  West 
will  passively  succumb  or  fight  for  the 
right. 

Given  the  opportunity,  the  Lithuani- 
ans would  fight  for  even  the  chance  to 
be  free.  Their  ongoing  heroism  and 
courage  is  cause  enough  to  warrant 
the  uninhibited  support  of  this 
Nation.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1982,  marked  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establlslunent  of  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  state. 

Lithuanians  around  the  globe  will  be 
celebrating  this  day  and  we,  here  in 
the  United  States.  Join  In  their  cele- 
bration. 

Unfortunately,  our  Joy  is  shadowed 
by  the  reality  that  the  people  in  Lith- 
uania today  do  not  possess  the  same 
freedoms  and  liberties  that  were  envi- 
sioned on  Independence  Day  in  Febru- 
ary 191&. 

For  the  past  42  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  imposed  its  will,  including 
military  force,  on  the  otherwise  fierce- 
ly independent  Lithuanians.  They 
have  felt  the  strong  arm  of  Soviet 
domination  as  have  other  countries  in 
the  region  and  around  the  globe. 

Lithuania  personifies  strength, 
unity,  hope,  and  determination.  It  Is 
only  through  their  constant  fight  that 


they  are  able  to  survive  in  the  midst  of 
such  adverse  conditions. 

The  Lithuanians  have  endured  for- 
eign Intervention  In  their  internal  af- 
fairs for  hundreds  of  years.  Each  time, 
though,  they  never  gave  up  or  gave  in. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  relying  on  a  false 
assumption  that  its  repressive  weight 
will  break  the  backs  and  spirits  of  this 
Baltic  state.  The  harder  it  pushes,  the 
more  intense  the  fire  of  freedom  burns 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Lithua- 
nians. All  they  want  is  the  freedom  to 
run  their  country  and  live  their  lives 
as  they  see  fit,  not  as  a  foreign  oppres- 
sor dictates. 

The  world  must  never  forget  or  put 
aside  the  struggle  that  the  Lithuani- 
ans wage  daily  In  the  name  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity.  We  share  their 
dream  of  freedom  and  hope  that  its  re- 
alization will  soon  come  into  being.* 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  sovereign 
state  of  Lithuania  was  established  as 
an  independent  republic.  The  coura- 
geous people  of  Lithuania  gained  their 
freedom  from  Soviet  domination  and 
proclaimed  their  right  to  govern  them- 
selves as  they  saw  necessary.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  event  is  one  of  sorrow.  It 
was  in  1940  when  Joseph  Stalin  and 
Soviet  troops  Invaded  and  occupied 
the  Baltic  nations— and  once  again, 
the  three  Baltic  States  were  under 
Soviet  domination. 

Despite  constant  Soviet  pressures 
forced  upon  Lithuania,  however,  the 
brave  country  continued  its  fierce  na- 
tionalism. Lithuania  provides  a  con- 
stant unrest  that  often  underscores 
Moscow's  inability  to  destroy  grass- 
roots nationalism  even  after  centuries 
of  Soviet  domination  in  that  area. 
Anti-Soviet  incidents  regularly  occur 
in  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia, 
where  national  groups  forcefully 
assert  their  claims  to  maintain  their 
religious,  linguistic,  and  ethnic  tradi- 
tions. The  people  of  Lithuania  have 
refiised  to  yield  or  succumb  and  as  a 
result  of  their  valiant  struggle,  they 
have  preserred  their  unique  language, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  their  cultural  and 
religious  heritage. 

As  we,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, commemorate  the  anniversary.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  realize  that  the 
struggle  of  these  brave  people  is  con- 
tinuing. Lithuania  Is  now  the  dynamo 
of  the  Soviet  light  Industry.  Lithuani- 
an wage  levels  are  high  above  the 
Soviet  average.  Car  ownership  Is  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  Lithuanians  are 
making  their  mark  despite  Soviet 
domination. 

Yet  the  freedom  of  these  people  con- 
tinues to  be  restricted;  they  remain  op- 
pressed. The  Soviet  Union  denies  the 
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people  self-determination  and  deserves 
worldwide  condemnation:  the  Soviets 
are  ruthless  in  their  efforts  to  deprive 
the  Lithuanian  people  of  their  sover- 
eignty and  their  heritage.  But  the  So- 
viets have  not  and  cannot  destroy  the 
strong  surge  for  cultural  and  political 
freedom  that  continues  to  exist  in  the 
Baltic  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
the  Lithuanians,  let  us  reinforce  our 
resolve  to  preseve  and  protect  the  pre- 
cious liberties  and  freedoms  we  enjoy, 
and  to  seek  to  restore  those  liberties 
and  freedoms  to  those  from  whom 
they  have  been  wrenched  by  force.  Ag- 
gression against  a  free  people  cannot 
be  condoned  or  tolerated,  and  must  be 
challenged  at  every  opportimlty. 

Today  we  must  reaffirm  our  pledge 
to  aid  in  restoring  freedom  to  those 
who  quest  for  its  bountiful  rewards. 
Let  us  Join  together  in  saluting  the 
Lithuanians  for  their  heroic  courage 
in  this  struggle,  and  pledge  our  contin- 
ued and  augmented  support.* 
•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  B4r. 
Speaker.  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to 
Join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  Lithuania  in  1918  and 
her  adoption  of  a  constitution  guaran- 
teeing freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
and  religion.  We  also  remember  today 
with  sorrow  the  Soviet  enslavement  in 
1940  and  the  imposition  of  repressive 
rule  which  continues  to  this  day. 
Above  all,  we  honor  today  the  spirit 
and  valor  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
who  have  struggled  for  42  years  to 
escape  Soviet-imposed  domination  and 
to  reestablish  a  republic  dedicated  to 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  which  all 
men  cherish  and  seek,  but  which  too 
few  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy. 

The  history  of  the  Lithuanian  strug- 
gle. Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  valiant  one.  Inde- 
pendence was  a  goal  for  which  the 
Lithuanian  people  had  been  striving 
during  the  period  of  Russian  domina- 
tion from  1795  to  1915  and  the 
German  occupation  of  1915  to  1918. 
After  celebrating  20  years  of  independ- 
ence. Lithuania  again  fell  under  Rus- 
sian domination  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Red  army  during  the  Second 
World  War.  In  1940.  the  Soviets  de- 
clared it  a  constituent  republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  which  it  has  remained  since 
the  Soviets  reoccupied  the  coimtry  In 
1944. 

The  cause  of  Lithuania  is  the  cause 
of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  in  the 
world.  And,  unfortunately  Just  as  true, 
the  brutality  of  Soviet-imposed  rule  is 
the  mark  of  all  expansive  totalitarian 
ideologies.  Just  as  the  latter  must  be 
fought  against  and  resisted  with  every 
last  breath,  so  too  must  the  former  be 
nurtured  and  supported  with  every  ex- 
pression and  effort  of  our  bodies, 
minds,  and  souls.  Our  failure  to  do  so, 
Mr.   Speaker,   whether   in   Lithuania, 


the  other  Baltic  and  Eastern  Europe- 
an states,  Africa.  South  and  Central 
America,  or  Southeast  Asia,  makes  us 
less  free  as  a  nation  and  a  people. 

We  Join  here  today  to  renew  our 
support  as  a  Government  and  a  Nation 
for  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their 
fight  against  their  Soviet  oppressors. 
We  renew  our  efforts  to  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. We  also  renew  the  pledge  never 
to  turn  our  backs  on  the  pleas  of  all 
peoples  enslaved  by  totalitarian  re- 
gimes and  ideologies.  Since  we,  as  a 
Nation,  are  continually  challenged  to 
preserve  our  own  freedom,  we  must  re- 
member that  encroachments  on  free- 
dom-loving people  elsewhere  are  no 
less  dangerous  to  us  than  encroach- 
ments on  oiu-  very  own  shores.* 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  commemorating  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  reestablishment  of 
an  independent  and  sovereign  Lithua- 
nia, which  has  existed  for  over  700 
years  as  the  focus  of  a  national  entity. 
Tomorrow  marks  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia.  These  two  na- 
tions, together  with  Latvia,  enjoyed 
their  independence  only  briefly  in 
modem  times.  In  1939.  in  accordance 
with  a  secret  pact  between  the  two 
worst  tjrrants  history  has  ever  known. 
Hitler  and  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union 
forcibly  occupied  the  three  Baltic 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  split- 
ting Poland  with  Nazi  Germany. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  two  afore- 
mentioned fiends  parted  company,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  received  a  taste  of  its 
own  medicine  when  Nazi  forces  over- 
ran most  of  western  Russia.  Including 
the  ancient  cities  of  Smolensk  and 
Kiev,  coming  within  sight  of  the  spires 
of  Moscow. 

At  that  point,  the  United  States,  de- 
spite its  strong  opposition  to  the  bla- 
tantly illegal  Soviet  invasion  of  the 
Baltic  States,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  the  years  1941- 
45.  the  United  States,  under  the  lend- 
lease  program,  afforded  the  Soviet 
Union  some  $11  billion  in  military, 
medical,  and  food  supplies  to  help  the 
Soviet  Union  resist  the  Nazi  invader. 
In  doing  so.  President  Roosevelt— him- 
self too  good  to  conceive,  much  less  be- 
lieve, the  depths  of  evil  that  were  per- 
sonified In  Stalin— imwlttingly  aUowed 
for  the  oppression  that  has  continued 
unabated  not  only  in  the  Baltic  region, 
but  throughout  half  of  Europe. 

Hindsight  is  however  the  best  sight, 
and  today  even  the  Soviets  themselves 
admit  the  fiendlshness  of  their  erst- 
while god,  Joseph  Stalin,  even  as  they 
continue  and  extend  his  evil.  But  we 
now  view  them  with  washed  eyes,  and 
know  them  for  what  they  are.  Thus, 
when  signing  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
the  United  States  made  it  quite  clear 
that  it  did  not  recognize  Soviet  sover- 
eignty over  the  Baltic  States  of  Lith- 


uania. Estonia,  and  Latvia.  These 
states  are  without  a  doubt  illegally  op- 
pressed, the  victims  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  aware  of 
the  present  rush  by  the  Soviet  Uhion 
to  sell  vast  amounts  of  its  gold  hold- 
ings to  gain  hard  currency  so  that  it 
may  continue  its  oppression  of  these 
and  other  states  such  as  Poland  and 
Afghanistan,  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lution which  asks  the  President  to  re- 
quest the  expeditious  repayment  in 
gold  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  still 
outstanding  lend-lease  debt,  a  sum  of 
$674  million. 

I  believe  that  such  an  act  is  entirely 
Justified,  as  for  over  30  years,  despite 
every  chance  and  every  benefit  of  the 
doubt  given  them,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  persistently  violated  the  spirit  of 
lend-lease,  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter and  E>ecIaratlon  of  Human  Rights, 
as  well  as  the  more  recently  signed 
Helsinki  accords.  While  Great  Britain 
and  France  undertook  to  dismantle 
their  empires  and  grant  independence 
to  their  colonies,  the  Soviet  Union 
consolidated  its  hold  on  its  vast 
empire,  and  even  extended  it.  And  now 
they  are  flooding  the  world's  gold 
market,  bringing  the  price  of  gold  to 
an  artificially  low  price,  so  that  they 
can  maintain  that  empire  of  oppres- 
sion at  our  cost.  Thus,  in  demanding 
the  repayment  that  is  due  us.  and  this 
in  gold,  we  are  making  a  significant 
statement  of  principle  and  offer  hope 
to  all  victims  of  Soviet  aggression,  be 
they  Poles,  Afghanis.  Czechs.  Esto- 
nians, or  Lithuanians.* 
*  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  reestablishment  of  the  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  state.  We  hope 
that  this  commemoration  will  encour- 
age all  those  who  look  to  the  day 
when  we  can  celebrate  the  regained 
freedom  of  Lithuania  from  the  strains 
of  Soviet  oppression. 

The  struggle  for  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence from  the  illegal  and  forcible 
occupation  by  the  Soviet  Uhion  should 
be  granted  renewed  support  in  light  of 
the  tragic  events  which  have  recently 
befallen  neighboring  Poland.  The  mili- 
tary regime  which  is  presently  brutal- 
izing Poland  evinces  the  total  denial  of 
sovereignty  which  accompanied  the 
Soviet  incorporation  in  1940  of  the 
free  state  of  Lithuania. 

The  policy  of  Russification  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  Lithuanian  culture, 
religion,  and  language.  However,  in 
the  face  of  such  oppression,  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  maintain  the  spirit  of 
freedom  to  Insure  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  successful  In  completely  eradicat- 
ing Lithuanian  individuality.  Those 
who  fight  for  the  self-determination  of 
Lithuania  and  the  dignity  and  human 
rights  which  such  sovereignty  will 
afford,  do  so  in  the  face  of  relentless 
persecution.  Yet  these  libertarians  are 
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unrelenting  in  their  resistance.  These 
freedom  fighters  and  all  those  who 
have  protested  the  Soviet  act  of 
Infamy,  the  aggressive  takeover  of 
Lithuania  on  June  15.  1940.  merit  all 
our  supportive  praise  for  their  cour- 
age. I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  administration  to  strengthen 
their  commitment  to  freedom  to 
insure  that  the  Lithuanian  people  may 
soon  enjoy  the  fundamental  rights 
which  are  illegally  deprived  them  by 
Soviet  oppression.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  CARNEY  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  SOLE-SOURCE  AQ- 
UIFER PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Carney) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce 
today  the  Sole-Source  Aquifer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1982. 

Joining  as  original  cosponsors  of  this 
Important  legislation— which  may 
prove  crucial  to  the  future  of  areas 
such  as  Long  Island  that  are  totally 
dependent  on  ground  water  for  drink- 
ing supplies— are  the  dean  of  our  Long 
Island  congressional  delegation,  Mr. 
Lent,  as  well  as  Mr.  Carman,  Mr. 
LbBoutillier,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  Fuqua. 

This  bill  Is  a  companion  measure  to 
one  being  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
today  by  our  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  Daniel  Patrick  Motnihan,  and 
cosponsored  in  that  Chamber  by  Sena- 
tor D'Amato. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  of  1974  to  allow  for  cooper- 
ative Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental approaches  to  preparing  and 
carrying  out  plans  to  protect  critical 
ground  water  recharge  areas. 

Our  ground  water  Is  a  vast  national 
resource. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  estimated  that  the  amount 
of  our  ground  water  Is  50  times  that  of 
our  annual  flow  of  surface  water. 

In  addition,  in  Its  1978  summary  of 
our  national  water  resource,  the  U.S. 
Water  Resources  Council  indicated 
that  within  one-half  mile  of  the  sur- 
face we  have  water  reserves  that  are 
four  times  the  volume  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 


But.  while  vast,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  ground  water  is  being 
threatened  and,  in  too  many  cases,  al- 
ready has  been  degraded  in  many 
areas. 

For  many  months  I  have  been 
saying  that— Just  as  oil  was  the  Black 
Gold  of  previous  decades— water  Is 
likely  to  become  the  clear  gold  of  the 
1980's. 

Central  to  the  proposal  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today  Is  a  recognition  that  the 
protection  of  this  great  and  valuable 
national  resource  requires  a  joint  com- 
mitment of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  resources. 

But— more  Important— this  proposal 
also  recognizes  the  prime  role  our 
local  governmental  units  must  play  in 
carrying  out  that  protection. 

Because  it  allows  for  cooperative 
problem  solving— and  because  It  as- 
signs an  appropriate  role  to  each  level 
of  government  Instead  of  mandating  a 
federally  imposed  and  enforced  solu- 
tion—I believe  this  biU  is  in  tune  with 
the  philosophy  of  limited,  yet  respon- 
sible Government  which  the  people  of 
this  country  have  advocated. 

More  than  90  percent  of  our  rural 
Americans— and  millions  in  our  urban 
and  suburban  areas— are  dependent  on 
underground  water  for  drinking  sup- 
plies. 

Senator  Moynihan  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  initiative  in  developing 
this  new  approach  to  helping  areas- 
such  as  Long  Island— that  are  depend- 
ent on  sole-source  aquifers. 

The  Senator  was  extremely  gracious 
and  cooperative  In  allowing  for  certain 
changes  I  had  proposed  to  the  original 
draft — changes  which  will  better  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  accountability  of 
local  government. 

No  matter  how  we  pay  for  protecting 
our  ground  water— it  ultimately  is  our 
local  governments  which  must  carry 
out  any  programs  to  protect  and  en- 
hance those  resources. 

But  our  water— as  I  have  stated— Is  a 
precious  national  resource  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
interest  in  helping  protect. 

Senator  Motnihan  deserves  con- 
gratulaUons  for  his  initiative  in  devel- 
oping this  idea  for  a  workable  plan  of 
insuring  Federal.  State,  and  local  par- 
ticipation In  such  efforts.  With  the 
changes  we  made,  I  believe  this  is  a 
feasible  and  realistic  proposal  with  a 
real  chance  of  passage. 

While  we  are  introducing  this  bill  at 
this  time  and  hope  it  can  be  consid- 
ered when  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  is  reauthorized  this  year— we  must 
recognize  that  our  efforts  are  depend- 
ent on  one  other  Important  matter. 

And  that  is  that— while  we  need 
planning  to  protect  our  groundwater— 
we  have  to  have  scientifically  sound 
data  so  that  experts  may  determine  to 
what  extent  the  existing  aquifers  have 
been  contaminated— to  fully  under- 
stand the  dynamics  of  those  aquifers— 


to  establish  parameters  that  would 
best  insure  the  health  and  safety  of 
those  who  rely  on  these  sole-source 
aquifers. 

On  Long  Island  all  present  available 
information  indicates  that  a  great  nat- 
ural resource  known  as  the  Pine  Bar- 
rens is  crucial  to  the  recharge  of  our  . 
aquifer  with  pure  water. 

This  largely  undeveloped  section  of 
Suffolk  County— parts  of  which  are  in 
four  towns  on  the  east  end— also  har- 
bors plants  and  wildlife  of  esthetic  and 
ecological  importance. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind, 
our  Science  and  Technology  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources,  Agricul- 
ture Research  and  the  Environment 
has  been  looking  into  the  issue  of  pro- 
tecting Long  Island's  sole-source  aqui- 
fer on  which  2.3  million  people 
depend. 

Last  May.  we  held  hearings  in 
Southampton,  N.Y.,  on  a  proposal  I 
had  circulated  to  protect  the  water  un- 
derlying the  Pine  Barrens. 

That  draft  had  relied  on  aqulsition 
of  lands  in  this  recharge  area  as  the 
method  of  protection. 

As  a  result  of  our  congressional 
hearings,  the  committee  recognized 
the  uniqueness  of  Long  Island's  aqui- 
fer and  the  need  to  protect  the  Pine 
Barrens. 

The  1982  authorization  bill  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
research  and  development  called  for  a 
special  $500,000  study  of  this  resource. 
The  EPA  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  water  for  millions 
of  Americans  served  by  sole-source 
aquifers. 

The  Congress  last  year  increased  the 
budget  request  of  the  past  administra- 
tion for  groimd  water  programs  in 
EPA  by  75  percent  at  a  time  when  we 
also  heeded  the  call  for  budget  re- 
straint. 

I  believe  that  with  limited  financial 
resources  EPA  could  study  our  Long 
Island  aquifer  and  establish  the  neces- 
sary data  base  to  determine  the  best 
methods  of  protecting  the  many  sole- 
source  aquifers  of  our  Nation. 

Long  Island— perhaps  more  than  any 
other  area  dependent  on  a  sole-source 
aquifer— has  a  wealth  of  scientific  and 
monitorlng-information  data  which 
can  serve  as  the  base  for  such  a  study. 
To  indicate  Congress  concern  over 
areas  that  rely  on  sole-source  aquifers, 
the  1974  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  au- 
thorized EPA  to  officially  designate 
sole-source  aquifers. 

After  such  designation,  imder  the 
law,  "No  commitment  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  *  *  *  may  be  entered 
into  for  any  project  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  may  contaminate 
such  aquifers  through  a  recharge  zone 
so  as  to  create  a  significant  hazard  to 
public  health." 

In  addition  to  the  aquifer  under  Suf- 
folk  and   Nassau   Counties   on   Long 
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Island,  seven  other  aquifers  have  been 
officially  designated  as  sole  sources  by 
EPA. 

These  are:  the  Edwards  Aquifer, 
Texas;  northern  Guam;  Fresno 
County.  Calif.;  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Md.; 
Spokane-Rathdrum  Valley,  Wash.; 
Biscayne  Aquifer,  Florida;  and  Buried 
VaUey,  N.J. 

Petitions  are  pending  for  17  other 
sole-source  aquifers.  Those  are:  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.;  Kings  and  Queens  Coim- 
tles  (or  Brooklyn  said  the  Bronx),. 
N.Y.;  Coastal  Plain  Aquifer,  New 
Jersey;  Rldgewood,  N.J.;  Upper  Rock- 
away,  N.J.;  Erie  County,  N.Y.;  Vestal. 
N.J.;  New  Castle  County,  N.J.;  Nla- 
garan  Aquifer,  Wisconsin;  Delaware 
Basin  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas; 
Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Karst  Geological 
Region,  Montana;  Helena,  Mont.; 
Santa  Cruz  Valley,  Calif.;  Santa  Cruz- 
Avera  Alter  Aquifer,  Arizona;  Whidbey 
Island  and  Camano  Island.  Wash.;  and 
York  County-Piedmont  Region,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  protection  of  these  areas  totally 
dependent  on  a  single  underground 
source  of  drinking  water  thus  clearly 
Is  a  national  concern. 

This  bUl  can  provide  the  framework 
on  which  we  can  build  a  national 
policy  for  these  important  areas. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  include 
for  the  record  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  this  Sole-Source  Aquifer 
Protection  Act  of  1982. 

Sole  Souhce  Aquifer  Photectioh  Act— 
Dkscriptioh  op  the  Bill 

(A>  POUCY 

The  Federal  government  shall  cooperate 
with  states  and  municipalities  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  implementation  of  regional  plans 
for  the  protection  of  critical  groundwater 
recharge  arras 

(B)  PINDIHCS 

(C)  PURPOSES 

The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to:  establish 
procedures  for  the  designation  of  special 
protection  areas  within  sole  source  aquifer 
regions;  develop  and  implement  site-specific 
comprehensive  management  plans  to  pro- 
tect such  critical  recharge  areas;  and  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  Feder&l-state  cooperation 
In  planning,  funding  and  Implementing  such 
management  plans. 

<D)  PETITION  POR  DESIGNATIOM  OP  SPECIAL 
PROTECTIOM  AREA 

Any  one  or  several  municipalities  may  pe- 
tition a  Governor  to  apply  to  EPA  for  the 
designation  of  a  "special  protection  area" 
within  an  area  already  designated  by  EPA 
as  a  sole  source  aquifer,  pursuant  to  Sec. 
1424(e)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

The  petition  must  include  proposed 
boundaries  and  an  evaluation  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  such  a  special  designation. 

(E)  APPROVAL  OP  PETITION  BT  THE  GOVERNOR 

The  Governor  must  approve  or  disapprove 
the  petition  within  180  days. 

If  the  Governor  approves  the  petition,  he 
then  proposes  his  own  lx>undaries  for  the 
special  protection  area  and  designates  a 
planning  entity  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
mangement  plan. 

(PI  EPA  APPROVAL  OP  PRELIMINARY  PETITION 

After  the  Governor  submits  to  the  EPA 
Administrator   both    the   proposed   bound- 


aries of  the  special  protection  area  and  the 
designated  planning  entity,  the  Administra- 
tor has  60  days  in  which  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  boundaries  and  the  planning 
entity  based  on  specific  critieria. 

Approval  by  the  Administrator  qualifies 
the  State  for  a  matching  grant  (50-50)  for 
the  development  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan. 

<GI  COMPRXHXNSIVI  MAMAGKMZRT  PLAN 

The  planning  entity  shall  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  which  Is  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
groundwater  recharged  through  the  special 
protection  area. 

The  Plan  shall  Include:  the  evaluation  of 
existing  groundwater  quality,  sources  of 
contamination,  recommendations  of  water 
quality  standards,  a  detailed  map  of  the 
area,  land  use  aaaessment.  proposed  limits 
on  future  private  and  public  development, 
consideration  of  land  use  techniques  neces- 
sary to  protect  groundwater  quality,  pro- 
posed areas  suitable  for  public  acquisition  If 
necessary,  and  a  program  for  state  and  local 
Implementation. 

The  planning  entity  shall  develop  the 
Plan  with  as  much  public  participation  as 
possible. 

<HI  APPROVAL  OP  THE  PLAN  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

The  Governor  may  approve  or  disapprove 
the  Plan  submitted  by  the  planning  entity, 
based  on  his  evaluation  of  specific  criteria. 

If  necessary,  the  Governor  may  designate 
or  establish  a  separate  management  entity 
to  implement  the  Plan. 

(II  APPROVAL  OP  PLAN  BY  EPA 

The  EPA  Administrator  must  approve  or 
disapprove  the  Plan  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor within  120  days,  based  on  specific  cri- 
teria and  national  defense  requirements. 

Approval  by  the  Administrator  qualifies 
the  State  for  a  matching  grant  (50-50)  for 
the  Implementation  of  certain  features  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  but  not  more  than 
$20,000,000. 

(Jl  AUTHORIZATION 

For  planning,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  fiscal  year  1984,  and  fiscal  year  1985. 

For  implementation,  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  fiscal  year  1985,  and  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(Kl  OEPINITIONS 


Sole  Source  Aquiprr  Protection  Act- 
Summary  OP  THE  Bill 

The  bill  sets  forth  the  following  proce- 
dures for  developing  and  Implementing  a 
plan  to  protect  the  recharge  area  of  a  sole 
source  aquifer 

(1)  Petition.  A  local  government  submits  a 
petition  to  the  Governor  setting  forth  the 
proposed  boundaries  of  a  "Special  Protec- 
tion Area"  and  the  rationale  for  designating 
such  an  area  In  terms  of  water  supply  po- 
tential. 

(2)  Governor's  approval.  The  Governor 
must  decide  whether  or  not  to  pursue  the 
petition.  If  so,  state  officials  would  work 
with  local  governments  to  propose  new 
boundaries.  Justify  the  designation,  and 
name  a  planning  authority  to  be  responsible 
for  developing  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan.  Then,  the  Governor  submits  the 
petition  to  the  EPA  Administrator. 

(3)  Preliminary  EPA  approval.  If  the  EPA 
Administrator  determines  that  the  petition 
meets  certain  minimum  tectmlcal  require- 
ments and  ttiat  the  planning  authority  is 
technically  qualified,  then  the  Administra- 
tor may  approve  the  petition.  An  approved 


petition  qualifies  the  state  for  matching 
funds  for  planning  assistance. 

(4)  Comprehensive  plan.  The  planning  au- 
thority designated  by  the  Governor  iias  two 
years  to  develop  a  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan.  It  is  required  to  work  closely 
with  all  units  of  government  which  may  be 
responsible  for  Implementing  various  parts 
of  the  plan. 

(5)  State  approval.  The  Governor  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  how  the  State  and  local 
governments  intend  to  implement  the  plan. 
Thus.  agreemenU  must  be  reached  at  the 
local  level  before  the  Federal  government 
even  considers  Involvement.  Once  the  Gov- 
ernor approves  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  developed  by  the  planning  au- 
thority, he  submits  the  Plan  to  EPA. 

(6)  EPA  ^proval.  The  Administrator,  will 
Judge  the  merits  of  the  proposal  baaed  on 
how  effectively  the  Plan  would  protect  the 
groundwater  and  how  the  state  proposes  to 
Implement  the  Plan.  If  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor approves  the  Plan,  then  the  sUte  is  eli- 
gible for  a  matching  grant  up  to  $20  million 
to  Implement  certain  features  of  the  Plan 
including  but  not  limited  to  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  local  land  use  decisions  but  rather 
provides  technical  guidance  and  consistency 
in  the  formulation  of  regional  groundwater 
protection  plans. 

A  total  of  $180  million  is  authorized  over  a 
four-year  period. 

The  "Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protection  Act" 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 


D  1245 

SOPHISTICATED  WEAPONS  TO 
JORDAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  Is  recognized  for  S^minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  dismayed  to  read  remarks  at- 
tributed to  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger  that  indicate  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  seriously 
considering  the  sale  of  F-16  fighter 
planes  and  mobile  Hawk  antiaircraft 
missiles  to  Jordan. 

If  Indeed  this  is  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration, I  urge  the  President  to 
reconsider  its  wisdom. 

The  sale  of  these  sophisticated 
weapons  to  Jordan  will  certainly  be 
viewed  as  another  reward  to  those 
Arab  States  which  have  opposed  or  im- 
peded the  Camp  David  process.  Saudi 
Arabia  already  has  its  AW  ACS. 

The  sale  of  F-16  fighter  planes  and 
mobile  Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles  to 
Jordan  is,  in  short,  disruptive  to  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East, 
threatening  to  Israel— our  firmest  ally 
in  the  Middle  East— and  would  be 
viewed  by  hard-line  Arab  States  as  a 
retreat  from  our  historic  commitment 
to  the  security  of  Israel.* 
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HOME  MORTGAGE  CAPITAL 
STABILITY  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
GsHMAiif )  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  addresses  a  major  problem 
facing  our  Nation.  You  have  aU  heard 
about  the  state  of  the  housing  Indus- 
try. Housing  starts  for  January  1982 
were  at  the  lowest  level  since  1946. 
The  sales  of  new  homes  have  been  at 
similar  low  levels.  Unemployment 
among  construction  workers  has 
reached  the  18-percent  level.  Related 
industries,  such  as  lumber  mlUs  and 
home  appliance  manufacturing,  have 
begim  to  show  the  severe  Impact  of 
these  reductions.  The  thrift  Industry 
continues  to  record  the  most  massive 
earnings  losses  in  recent  history. 

Last  July  the  Banking  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  conduct  of  mone- 
taiy  policy  at  which  time  the  banking 
regulatory  agencies  were  questioned 
about  the  future  outlook  of  the  thrift 
industry.  In  Its  report,  the  committee 
stated: 

The  likelihood,  or  even  poasibllity,  that  In- 
terest rates  could  remain  at  current  levels 
over  the  next  twelve  months  poses  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
savings  and  loan  associations,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  credit  unions.  For  example,  in  a 
briefing  for  the  President's  Commission  on 
Housing  on  July  8,  IMl,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  Chairman  Pratt  said  that 
about  one-third  of  the  S&L  industry  hold- 
ing assets  of  about  $200  billion  is  not  viable 
under  current  financial  conditions.  He  af- 
firmed this  statement  in  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  July  14. 

The  numbers  have  not  Improved 
since  then.  Initially,  I  supported  quick 
action  on  legislation  to  provide  the  in- 
suring agencies  additional  flexibility 
to  handle  problem  cases.  That  legisla- 
tion passed  the  House  on  October  28, 
1981.  The  Senate  has  not  acted  upon 
that  legislation.  In  the  Interim.  Inter- 
est rates  have  fluctuated,  but  re- 
mained at  a  high  level.  The  current 
rates  are  such  that  the  thrift  institu- 
tions are  faced  with  continued  drains 
on  their  resources. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  program 
which  will:  First,  get  homebuilding 
started  again;  second,  assure  a  flow  of 
mortgage  money  Into  the  economy; 
third,  relieve  the  burden  being  placed 
on  the  Federal  insuring  funds  for  de- 
pository institutions;  fourth,  directly 
attack  the  problems  of  the  Industry; 
fifth,  provide  sufficient  discretion  to 
the  agendes  yet  aasiire  continuation 
of  a  specialized  thrift  Industry  serving 
local  needs;  and  sixth,  requires  a  pay- 
back of  Federal  assistance  and  even 
more  importantly,  a  flow  of  mortgage 
money  Into  the  economy.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  wiU  do  that. 

It  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  a  home  mortgage  capital  stability 
fund  totaling  $7.5  billion.  The  PDIC, 


the  FHLBB.  and  the  NCUA  would 
draw  on  this  fund  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  direct  capital  assistance  for 
home  mortgage  lending  institutions 
whose  net  worth  slips  below  2  percent 
of  assets:  Any  institution  receiving 
such  assistance  would  have  to  pay 
back  these  funds  with  interest  and 
would  also  have  to  earmark  50  percent 
of  its  new  deposits  for  mortgage  loans 
on  family  residences. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
act  quickly  and  in  a  fashion  that  will 
move  funds  immediately  into  the 
mortgage  lending  industry.  Not  only  is 
it  essential  that  this  Nation  get  on 
with  the  business  of  providing  decent 
housing  for  all  Americans,  but  it  is 
critically  Important  that  we  put  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  depend 
directly  and  Indirectly  on  housing  pro- 
duction back  to  work.  The  legislation  I 
am  Introducing  will  go  a  long  way  to 
meeting  that  goad.  The  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  in 
the  near  future  at  which  time  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  fruitful  discussion  of 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
make  it  as  effective  as  possible  In 
meeting  the  goals  I  have  outlined. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the  text  of 
the  bill: 

Home  Mortgage  Capital  Stabiutt  Act 

The  Act  would  direct  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  FDIC  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  to  ad- 
minister a  capital  and  earnings  assistance 
program  for  qualified  savings  and  loans, 
mutual  savings  banks,  commercial  banks 
and  credit  unions.  For  an  institution  to 
qualify,  the  Bank  Board,  NCUA  or  the 
FDIC  would  have  to  find  that  the  institu- 
tion: 

Has  a  net  worth  below  2  percent  of  assets; 

Has  suffered  earnings  losses  for  at  least 
two  consecutive  quarters; 

Has  a  portfolio  at  least  20  percent  of 
which  is  in  one-to-four  family  residences  or 
In  condominium  or  cooperative  units;  and 

Shows  a  need  for  assistance  and  has  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  long-term  viability. 

The  Institution  must  agree  to  comply  with 
commitments  required  by  the  Bank  Board, 
FDIC  and  NCUA,  including  the  responsibil- 
ity to: 

Repay  the  assistance: 

Provide  qiuuterly  reports  to  the  PDIC, 
the  Bank  Board  or  NCUA  on  its  financial 
condition  and  Its  lending  practices;  and 

Earmark,  for  as  long  as  FDIC.  Bank  Board 
or  NCUA  assistance  to  the  institution  Is  still 
outstanding,  at  least  50  percent  of  its  net 
new  depofltts  (defined  as  deposits  less  inter- 
est and  dividends  credited  and  withdrawals) 
to  the  issuance  of  mortgages  for  one-to-four 
family  residences  or  coop  or  condo  units  to 
first  time  homebuyers  at  rates  1  percent 
over  the  average  cost  of  funds  for  the  insti- 
tution's entire  portfolio,  such  mortgages  to 
be  at  or  below  FHA  mortgage  ceilings.  An 
institution  would  have  the  option  to  comply 
with  up  to  half  of  this  mortgage  require- 
ment by  purchasing  securities  backed  by 
mortgages  as  defined  above  that  are  issued 
after  the  date  the  institution  receives  FDIC, 
Bank  Board  or  NCT7A  assistance. 

To  qualifying  institutions  the  FDIC.  the 
Bank  Board  or  NCUA  would  provide  assist- 
ance to  maintain  the  institution  at  a  level  of 


2%  net  worth  (i.e..  its  capital  would  be  In- 
creased to  reach  the  2%  level  and  earnings 
losses  would  also  be  defrayed  quarterly).  No 
institution  would  receive  loans  to  counteract 
earnings  losses  for  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive years,  unless  the  FDIC,  the  Bank  Board 
or  NCUA  certify  that  overall  market  condi- 
tions, rather  than  activity  of  the  particular 
institution  involved,  are  responsible  for  the 
continued  losses.  Repayment  of  the  FDIC, 
Bank  Board  or  NCUA  assistance  would 
begin  as  soon  as  the  Institution  reached  a 
level  of  3%  net  worth,  but  In  no  event  would 
repayment  begin  later  than  five  years  after 
the  date  of  the  assistance.  The  yearly  repay- 
ment must  be  at  least  50%  of  the  net  income 
after  taxes  of  the  institution  for  that  year. 
The  repayment  would  Include  Interest  on 
the  FDIC,  Bank  Board  or  NCUA  assistance 
at  a  rate  based  on  the  average  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  Department  marketable 
obligations.  While  FDIC  or  Bank  Board  as- 
sistance is  outstanding,  a  stock  institution 
may  not  pay  dividends  to  its  shareholders. 

The  FDIC.  the  Bank  Board  and  NCUA 
would  provide  quarterly  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress detailing  the  assistance  provided 
under  the  program  and  the  Intitutions  that 
are  assisted. 

The  program  would  begin  on  enactment. 
Appropriations  totalling  |7.S  billion,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  would  be 
made  into  a  Home  Mortgage  Capital  Stabili- 
ty Fund  in  the  Treasury,  from  which  the 
FDIC.  the  Bank  Board  and  NCTUA  could 
draw  in  carrying  out  this  program.  Assisted 
institutions  would  make  repayments  to  the 
Fund. 

H.R.  5568 
A  bill  to  revitalize  the  housing  industry  by 
strengthening  the  financial  stability  of 
home  mortgage  lending  Institutions  and 
ensuring  the  availability  of  home  mort- 
gage loans  at  reasoiuible  rates 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembied, 

SHORT  tttlx 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Mortgage  Capital  Stoblllty  Act". 

CAPITAL  PARTICIPATIOR  ROTES  AKS  EARHINGS 
STASILIZATIOH  PATKERTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(hKl)  The  Corporation  may  provide  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection  to  any  in- 
sured bank  which  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines under  paragraph  (2)  to  be  eligible  for 
such  assistance. 

"(2)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  Corporation  de- 
termines that— 

"(A)  the  net  worth  of  the  Insured  bank  in- 
volved is  less  than  2  percent  of  such  insured 
bank's  assets; 

"(B)  such  Insured  bank  has  sustained 
losses  for  any  two  consecutive  quarters 
which  occur  during  any  period  beginning 
with  the  two  quarters  which  are  the  most 
recently  completed  quarters  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Capital 
StabUity  Act; 

"(C)  not  less  than  20  percent  of  such  in- 
sured bank's  loan  portfolio  consists  of  mort- 
gages which  are  secured  by  property  on 
which  there  is  located  a  one-  to  four-family 
residence  or  which  are  secured  by  individual 
units  in  a  condominium  or  cootierative  proj- 
ect; 
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"(D)  such  insured  bank  demonstrates  a 
need  for  such  assistance  and  has  reasonable 
prospects  for  long-term  viability:  and 

"(K)  such  insured  bank  has  agreed  to 
comply  with  all  requirements  established  by 
the  Corporation,  Including  requirements— 

"(i)  to  repay  such  assistance  ii\  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(ii)  to  provide  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Corporation  regarding  such  Insured  bank's 
financial  condition  and  lending  practices: 

"(ill)  that,  during  the  pericxl  in  which 
such  insured  bank  owes  any  amount  to  the 
Corporation  under  this  subsection,  not  less 
that  50  percent  of  its  annual  net  new  depos- 
its (as  determined  by  subtracting  from  the 
deposits  for  each  year  the  total  amount  of 
withdrawals  and  of  interest  and  dividends 
credited  during  each  year)  shall  be  used  to 
issue  mortgages  which— 

"(I)  are  secured  by  property  on  which 
there  is  located  a  one-  to  four-family  resi- 
dence or  are  secured  by  individual  units  in  a 
condominium  or  cooperative  project; 

"(II)  are  made  to  first-time  homebuyers; 

"(III)  are  made  at  a  rate  of  Interest  which, 
on  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  mortgage,  is 
not  more  than  1  percent  greater  than  the 
average  cost  of  funds  for  such  Insured  bank; 
and 

"(IV)  are  made  in  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  the  applicable  amount  specified 
in  section  203(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act;  and 

"(Iv)  which  will  permit  an  insured  bank  to 
satisfy  up  to  50  percent  of  the  requirement 
specified  in  clause  (ill)  by  purchasing  securi- 
ties which  are  backed  by  mortgages  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ill)  and  issued  after  the 
date  on  which  such  insured  bank  receives 
assistance  under  this  subsection  for  the  first 
time. 

"(3)(A)  The  Corporation  may  purchase 
capital  participation  notes  which  are  issued 
by  any  qualified  insured  bank. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  capital  participation 
notes  purchased  by  the  Corporation  from 
any  qualified  insured  bank  shall  be  equal  to 
the  difference  between  such  qualified  In- 
sured bank's  net  worth  and  an  amount 
equal  to  2  percent  of  such  qualified  insured 
bank's  assets. 

"(C)  All  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
capital  participation  notes  shall  be  used 
solely  to  increase  the  net  worth  of  such 
qualified  Insured  bank. 

"(4KA)  During  the  two-year  period  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  Corporation  pur- 
chases capital  participation  notes  from  a 
qualified  Insured  bank,  the  Corporation,  on 
a  quarterly  basis,  may  make  earnings  stabili- 
zation payments  to  such  qualified  insured 
bank  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  earnings 
losses  Incurred  by  such  qualified  insured 
bank  diu'ing  the  previous  quarter. 

"(B)  After  such  two-year  period,  earnings 
stabilization  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
qualified  insured  bank  only  if  the  Corpora- 
tion certifies  that  the  continued  earnings 
losses  Involved  are  caused  by  general  market 
conditions  and  not  by  the  actions  of  such 
qualified  insured  bank. 

"(5)  (A)  When  the  net  worth  of  a  qualified 
ii>siu?ed  bank  reaches  3  percent,  or  upon  the 
expiration  of  5  years  after  the  date  on 
which  such  qualified  Insured  bank  first  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  subsection, 
whichever  occurs  first,  such  qualified  In- 
sured bank  shall  begin  to  repay  to  the  Cor- 
poration the  amounts  received  under  this 
subsection  by  such  qualified  Insured  bank 
plus  interest  on  such  amounts  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 


age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
receipt  of  the  amount  involved. 

"(B)  The  total  annual  repayment  to  the 
Corporation  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  net  Income,  after  taxes,  of  such 
qualified  Insured  bank  for  the  year  involved. 

"(6)  During  any  period  in  which  a  quali- 
fied Insured  bank  which  has  a  stock  form  of 
ownership  owes  any  amount  to  the  Corpora- 
tion under  this  subsection,  such  qualified  in- 
sured bank  may  not  pay  dividends  to  its 
shareholders. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  "net  worth'— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  an  Insured  bank  which 
is  not  a  mutual  savings  bank,  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  given  the  term  'capital'  as  de- 
fined by  the  appropriate  supervisory 
agency;  and 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  an  insured  bank 
which  Is  a  mutual  savings  bank,  shaU  have 
the  same  meaning  given  the  term  'surplus' 
as  defined  by  the  Corporation;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'qualified  Insured  bank' 
means  an  insured  bank  which  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  under  paragraph  (2)  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

"(b)  Section  406  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1729)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(gKl)  The  Corporation  may  provide  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection  to  any  in- 
sured institution  which  the  ciorporation  de- 
termines imder  paragraph  (2)  to  be  eligible 
for  such  assistance. 

"(2)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  Corporation  de- 
termines that^ 

"(A)  the  net  worth  of  the  insured  institu- 
tion involved  is  less  than  2  percent  of  such 
insured  institution's  assets: 

"(B)  such  insiu«d  institution  has  sus- 
tained losses  for  any  two  consecutive  quar- 
ters which  occur  during  any  period  begin- 
ning with  the  two  quarters  which  are  the 
most  recently  completed  quarters  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Capital  Stability  Act; 

"(C)  not  less  than  20  percent  of  such  in- 
sured institution's  loan  portfolio  consists  of 
mortgages  which  are  secured  by  property  on 
which  there  is  located  a  one-  to  four-family 
residence  or  which  are  secured  by  individual 
units  in  a  condominium  or  cooperative  proj- 
ect; 

"(D)  such  Insured  institution  demon- 
strates a  need  for  such  assistance  and  has 
reasonable  prospects  for  long-term  viability; 
and 

"(E)  such  insured  institution  has  agreed  to 
comply  with  aU  requirements  established  by 
the  Corporation,  including  requirements— 

"(1)  to  repay  such  asalatance  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection; 

"(11)  to  provide  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Corporation  regarding  such  iiumred  institu- 
tion's financial  condition  and  lending  prac- 
tices; 

"(ill)  that,  during  the  period  in  which 
such  Insured  institution  owes  any  amount  to 
the  Corporation  under  this  subsection,  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  its  annual  net  new 
deposits  (as  determined  by  subtracting  from 
the  deposits  for  each  year  the  total  amount 
of  withdrawals  and  of  interest  and  dividends 
credited  during  each  year)  shall  be  used  to 
issue  mortgages  wtilch— 

"(I)  are  secured  by  property  on  which 
there  is  l(x»ted  a  one-  to  four-family  resi- 
dence or  are  secured  by  individual  units  In  a 
condominium  or  cooperative  projects; 


"(II)  are  made  to  first-time  homebuyers; 

"(III)  are  made  at  a  rate  of  interest  which, 
on  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  mortgage.  Is 
not  more  than  1  percent  greater  than  the 
average  cost  of  funds  for  such  insm^  Insti- 
tution; and 

"(IV)  are  made  in  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  the  applicable  amount  specified 
in  section  203(bK2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act;  and 

"(iv)  which  will  permit  an  insured  Institu- 
tion to  satisfy  up  to  50  percent  of  the  re- 
quirement specified  in  clause  (ill)  by  pur- 
chasing securities  which  are  backed  by 
mortgages  described  in  clause  (ill)  and 
issued  after  the  date  on  which  such  insured 
Institution  receives  assistance  under  this 
subsection  for  the  first  time. 

""(3KA)  The  Corporation  may  piuchase 
capital  participation  notes  which  are  Issued 
by  any  qualified  insured  institution. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  capital  participation 
notes  purchased  by  the  Corporation  from 
any  qualified  insured  institution  shall  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  such  quali- 
fied insured  institution's  net  worth  and  an 
amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  such  qualified 
insiu-ed  institution's  assets. 

"(C)  All  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
capital  participation  notes  shall  be  used 
solely  to  increase  the  net  worth  of  such 
qualified  insured  institution. 

"(4KA)  During  the  two-year  period  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  Corporation  pur- 
chases capital  participation  notes  from  a 
qualified  insured  institution,  the  Corpora- 
tion, on  a  quarterly  basis,  may  make  earn- 
ings stabilization  payments  to  such  qualified 
insured  institution  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  earnings  losses  incurred  by  such  quali- 
fied insured  Institution  during  the  previous 
quarter. 

"(B)  After  such  two-year  period,  earnings 
stabilization  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
qualified  Insured  institution  only  if  the  Cor- 
poraUon  certifies  that  the  continued  earn- 
ings losses  involved  are  caused  by  general 
market  conditions  and  not  by  the  actions  of 
such  qualified  insured  Institution. 

"'(5KA)  When  the  net  worth  of  a  qualified 
insured  institution  reaches  3  percent,  or 
upon  the  expiration  of  5  years  after  the 
date  on  which  such  qualified  insured  insti- 
tution first  receives  assistance  under  the 
subsection,  whichever  occurs  first,  such 
qualified  insured  institution  shall  begin  to 
repay  to  the  Corporation  the  amounts  re- 
ceived under  this  subsection  by  such  quali- 
fied insured  Institution  plus  interest  on  such 
amounts  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  ciurent  average  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  during  the 
month  preceding  the  receipt  of  the  amount 
involved. 

"(B)  The  total  aimual  repayment  to  the 
Conwration  shall  not  be  leas  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  net  income,  after  taxes,  of  such 
qualified  insured  institution  for  the  year  in- 
volved. 

"(6)  During  any  period  In  which  a  quali- 
fied Insured  institution  which  has  a  stock 
form  of  ownership  owes  any  amount  to  the 
Corporation  under  this  subsection,  such 
qualified  insured  Institution  may  not  pay 
dividends  to  its  shareholders. 

"(7)  For  piui)oses  of  this  subsection— 

"•(A)  the  term  "net  worth"  shaU  have  the 
same  meaning  given  the  term  'reserves'  as 
defined  in  section  403(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  in  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  such  section:  and 
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"(B)  the  term  'qualified  Insured  Institu- 
tion' means  an  Insured  Institution  which  the 
Corporation  determines  under  paragraph 
(2)  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
subsection.". 

"(c)  Section  208  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1788)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(eXl)  The  Board  may  provide  assistance 
under  this  subsection  to  any  insured  credit 
union  which  the  Board  determines  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  be  eligible  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

"(2)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  suboection  unless  the  Board  determines 
that- 

"(A)  the  net  worth  of  the  insured  credit 
union  Involved  is  leas  than  2  percent  of  such 
insured  credit  union's  assets; 

"(B)  such  insured  credit  union  has  sus- 
tained losses  for  any  two  consecutive  quar- 
ters which  occur  during  any  period  begin- 
ning with  the  two  quarters  which  are  the 
most  recently  completed  quarters  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Capital  SUbillty  Act: 

"(C)  not  less  than  20  percent  of  such  in- 
sured credit  union's  loan  portfolio  consists 
of  mortgages  which  are  secured  by  property 
on  which  there  is  located  a  one-  to  four- 
family  residence  or  which  are  secured  by  in- 
dividual units  in  a  condominium  or  coopera- 
tive projert; 

"(D)  such  insured  credit  union  demon- 
strates a  need  for  such  assistance  and  has 
reasonable  prospects  for  long-term  viability: 
and 

"(E)  such  Insured  credit  union  has  agreed 
to  comply  with  all  requirements  established 
by  the  Board,  including  requirements— 

"(1)  to  repay  such  assistance  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection; 

"(11)  to  provide  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Board  regarding  such  insured  credit  union's 
financial  condition  and  lending  practices: 

"(ill)  that,  during  the  period  in  which 
such  insured  credit  union  owes  any  amount 
to  the  Board  under  this  subsection,  not  less 
than  SO  percent  of  its  annual  net  new  depos- 
its (as  determined  by  subtracting  from  the 
deposits  for  each  year  the  total  amount  of 
withdrawals  and  of  Interest  and  dividends 
credited  during  each  year)  shall  be  used  to 
issue  mortgages  which— 

"(I)  are  secured  by  property  on  which 
there  is  located  a  one-  to  four-family  resi- 
dence or  are  secured  by  individual  units  in  a 
condominium  or  cooperative  project; 

"(II)  are  made  to  first-time  homebuyers; 

"(III)  are  made  at  a  rate  of  Interest  which, 
on  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  mortgage,  is 
not  more  than  1  percent  greater  than  the 
average  cost  of  funds  for  such  insured  credit 
union;  and 

"(IV)  are  made  in  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  the  applicable  amount  specified 
in  section  203(bX2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act;  and 

"(Iv)  which  will  permit  an  insiu-ed  credit 
union  to  satisfy  up  to  50  percent  of  the  re- 
quirement specified  in  clause  (ill)  by  pur- 
chasing securities  which  are  backed  by 
mortgages  described  in  clause  (ill)  and 
issued  after  the  date  on  which  such  insured 
credit  union  receives  assistance  under  this 
subsection  for  the  first  time. 

"(3XA)  The  Board  may  purchase  capital 
participation  notes  which  are  issued  by  any 
qualified  insured  credit  union. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  capital  participation 
notes  purchased  by  the  Board  from  any 
qualified  insured  credit  union  shall  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  such  qualified  in- 
sured   credit    union's   net    worth    and    an 


amount  equal  to  2  jiercent  of  such  qualified 
insured  credit  union's  assets. 

"(C)  All  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
capital  participation  notes  shall  be  used 
solely  to  ^crease  the  net  worth  of  such 
qualified  insured  credit  union. 

"(4)(A)  During  the  two-year  period  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  Board  purchases 
capital  participation  notes  from  a  qualified 
Insured  credit  union,  the  Board,  on  a  quar- 
terly basis,  may  make  earnings  stabilization 
payments  to  such  qualified  insured  credit 
union  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  earnings 
losses  incurred  by  such  qualified  Insured 
credit  union  during  the  previous  quarter. 

"(B)  After  such  two-year  period,  earnings 
stabilization  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
qualified  insured  credit  union  only  if  the 
Board  certifies  that  the  continued  earnings 
losses  involved  are  caused  by  general  Qiarket 
conditions  and  not  by  the  actions  of  such 
qualified  insured  credit  union. 

"(SXA)  When  the  net  worth  of  a  qualified 
insured  credit  union  reaches  3  percent,  or 
upon  the  expiration  of  5  years  after  the 
date  on  which  such  qualified  insured  credit 
union  first  receives  assistance  under  this 
subsection,  whichever  occurs  first,  such 
qualified  Insured  credit  union  shall  begin  to 
repay  to  the  Board  the  amounts  received 
under  this  subsection  by  such  qualified  in- 
sured credit  union  plus  interest  on  such 
amounts  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  current  average  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  during  the 
month  preceding  the  receipt  of  the  amount 
involved. 

"(B)  The  total  annual  repayment  to  the 
Board  shall  not  l>e  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  net  income,  after  taxes,  of  such  quali- 
fied insured  credit  union  for  the  year  in- 
volved. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

"(A)  the  term  "net  worth'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  given  the  term  'reserves'  as 
defined  in  section  116  of  this  Act  and  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  such  section; 
and 

"(B)  the  term  'qualified  insured  credit 
union'  means  an  insured  credit  union  which 
the  Board  determines  under  paragraph  (2) 
to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section.". 

ROMK  MORTOAGI  CAPITAL  STABIUTT  ruifO 

Sec.  3.  (aXl)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Home 
Mortgage  Capital  Stability  Fund  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Fund') 
which  shall  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  by— 

(A)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Con>o- 
ratlon  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
13(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(B)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  406(g) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  and 

(C)  the  National  Oedlt  Union  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
208(e)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

(2)  AH  repayments  of  assistance  made 
under  sueh  sections  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Fund. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation 
$7,500,000,000  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Fund.  Such  funds  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

REPORTS  TO  COlfORXSS 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
National     Credit     Union     Administration 
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Board  shall  each  transmit  a  quarterly 
report  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  speci- 
fying the  types  and  amounts  of  assistance 
provided  to  each  depository  institution 
under  the  amendments  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

EPFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  PATENT  AND  TRADE- 
MARK OFFICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
Mzus)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  and  Trademarks,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  office.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, I  would  request  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  and  an  explanatory 
letter  from  the  Secretary  be  inserted 
into  the  Record. 

On  March  10,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  Raybum  Building,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  will  re- 
ceive   formal    testimony    from    Hon. 
Gerald  Mossinghoff,  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  regarding  the  legislation.  At 
this  point,  I  include  the  following: 
The  Secretary  or  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  8,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNeiix,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  are  six  copies 
of  a  draft  bill  "To  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes",  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill. 

This  proposed  bill  will  lay  the  groundwork 
for  revitallzinB  the  United  States  patent  and 
trademark  systems.  It  will  establish  the  user 
fees  necessary  to  achieve  this  Administra- 
tion's goals  of  acceptable  patent  and  trade- 
mark processing  times  in  the  1980's  and  a 
fully  automated  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  in  the  1990's. 

Today,  a  patent  appUcant  must  wait  an 
average  of  almost  twenty-three  months  to 
receive  a  patent.  During  fiscal  year  1981, 
20,000  patent  applications  were  added  to  an 
already  unacceptable  backlog,  bringing  the 
total  of  pending  applications  to  over 
200,000.  An  average  of  six  to  seven  percent 
of  the  estimated  24  million  docimients  in 
the  patent  search  files  are  missing  or  mis- 
filed,  and  the  percentage  is  higher  in  rapid- 
ly developing  fields. 

The  trademark  operation  is  equally  in 
need  of  improvement.  It  takes  nearly  two 
years  to  register  a  trademark,  about  twice  as 
long  as  it  should.  Last  year,  6,500  trademark 
applications  were  added  to  the  backlog, 
which  reached  a  record  high. 

This  Administration  has  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  but  realistic  course  of  action  to 
reverse  the  situation  and  give  the  country  a 
first-class  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  We 
plan  to  reach  an  average  patent  application 
pendency    time    of   eighteeen    months    by 
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fiscal  year  1987.  The  first  step  in  this  plan  Is 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  additional 
patent  examiners  needed  to  stem  the  totally 
unacceptable  growth  in  baclUog. 

For  trademarks,  we  plan  by  fiscal  year 
1985  to  issue  an  examiner's  first  action  for 
ruling  on  registrability  In  three  months  and 
dispose  of  the  application  within  thirteen 
months. 

Our  other  major  goal  for  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  is  to  move  realistically 
toward  a  fully  automated  Office  by  the 
1990's.  Steps  have  already  Xxen  taken  to 
place  available  commercial  data  bases  in  the 
hands  of  examiners  and  in  the  Public 
Search  Room.  In  addition,  the  first  draft  of 
an  automation  study  mandated  by  section  9 
of  Public  Law  96-517  has  been  prepared  and 
distributed  widely  for  review  and  comment. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  important  goals 
under  current  fiscal  constraints,  we  are  rec- 
ommending in  the  enclosed  bill  that  user 
fees  be  increased  substantially  over  those 
currently  charged.  Specifically,  the  enclosed 
bUl  would  amend  35  U.S.C.  41  and  15  U.S.C. 
1113  to  achieve  100  percent  cost  recovery 
for  patient  and  trademark  application  proc- 
essing. In  patents,  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
processing  would  t>e  recovered  by  filing  and 
issue  fees  and  50  percent  through  mainte- 
nance fees  paid  at  three  intervals  during  the 
seventeen-year  life  of  a  patent. 

The  biU  also  contains  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  patent  and  trademark  laws  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  those  systems 
in  serving  industry  and  Inventors.  These 
amendments  are  fully  explained  in  the  en- 
closed section-by-section  analysis. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  enactment  of  the  enclosed 
bill  is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Baldrige. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sectional  Ah altsis 
sEcnoit  1 
This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Office.  For  fiscal  year  1983.  this  sec- 
tion authorizes  appropriations  of 
$68,086,000  plus  such  additional  and  supple- 
mental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  any  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, or  employee  benefits  which  may  t>e 
authorized  by  law.  In  addition,  fees  collect- 
ed pursuant  to  title  35,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(IS  U.S.C.  1051  et  seq.).  will  augment  the  au- 
thorized appropriation  to  provide  the  re- 
sources needed  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
the  Office  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  total  re- 
sources for  the  Office  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
that  is,  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  plus  fees  collected  pursuant 
to  the  patent  and  trademark  laws,  which 
will  be  available  to  the  Office,  is  estimated 
to  be  $154,934,000.  Any  supplemental 
amounts  to  cover  Increases  In  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits 
which  may  be  authorized  by  law  will  be  in 
addition  to,  and  will  therefore  increase,  that 
program  level.  Finally,  any  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  and  all  fees 
collected  under  Public  Law  96-517  will 
remain  available  without  any  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

SECTION  2 

This  section  provides  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Patent 


and  Trademark  Office  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$121,461.0(X)  and  such  additional  or  supple- 
mental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases Ln  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other 
employee  t>enefits  authorized  by  law.  This 
section  increases  the  amounts  authorized 
for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  by 
$2.5  million  over  that  authorised  in  Public 
Law  97-35.  The  I^resident  is  recommending 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $2.5(N),000 
for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  for 
fiscal  year  1982  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
program  recommendations  included  in  his 
fiscal  year  1983  budget. 

SECTION  3 

This  section  increases  the  percentage  of 
pro  costs  recovered  from  patent  and  trade- 
mark fees.  The  full  costs  of  processing  appli- 
cations for  patents,  from  filing  through 
abandonment,  will  be  recovered  through  a 
combination  of  "front-end"  fees  (filing  and 
issuance)  and  maintenance  fees.  The  front- 
end  fees,  other  than  for  design  patents,  will 
be  increased  to  recover  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  processing  costs.  In  15  years, 
the  remainder  of  the  processing  costs  neces- 
sary to  achieve  full  recovery  of  such  costs 
will  be  recovered  through  maintenance  fees. 
However,  until  maintenance  fees  are  in  full 
effect,  front-end  fees  for  other  than  design 
patent  applications  wiU  recover  in  aggregate 
50  percent  of  Office  processing  costs.  After 
maintenance  fees  are  in  full  effect,  the 
Commissioner  may  adjust  fees  so  that  main- 
tenance fees  recover  more  than  50  percent 
of  Office  costs,  while  front-end  fees,  accord- 
ingly, recover  less  than  50  percent  of  Office 
costs.  Fees  for  processing  design  patents, 
which  would  remain  front-end  fees,  will  be 
increased  to  recover  100  percent  of  Office 
costs.  Trademark  fees  will  be  increased  to 
recover  100  percent  of  Office  costs,  but 
these  revenues  may  be  used  or'y  to  carry 
out  activities  of  the  trademark  registration 
process. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  inequitable  loss  of 
patent  rights,  the  Commissioner  is  given  the 
authority  to  accept  payment  of  any  mainte- 
nance fee  after  the  six-month  grace  period 
if  it  is  established  that  the  delay  in  payment 
was  unavoidable.  It  is  intended  that  the 
Commissioner  will  issue  regulations  estab- 
lishing guidelines  for  acceptance  of  late  pay- 
ment. After  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  the  patentee  would  bear  a 
heavy  burden  of  proof  that  the  delay  was 
unavoidable.  A  surcharge  may  be  imposed 
by  the  Commissioner  as  a  precondition  to 
acceptance  of  a  late  fee.  This  surcharge  may 
be  in  addition  to  any  surcharge  imposed  for 
payment  during  the  grace  period. 

A  provision  is  included  to  protect  the 
rights  of  one  who  began  using  or  who  took 
steps  to  begin  use  of  a  patent  which  expired 
for  failure  to  pay  a  maintenance  fee  and 
which  was  subsequently  reestablished  by  ac- 
ceptance of  the  late  payment.  The  interven- 
ing rights  provision  in  section  41(dXl)  is 
similar  to  the  intervening  rights  provision  in 
35  U.S.C.  252  concerning  reissued  patents. 

A  provision  is  Inserted  in  section  42(c)  of 
title  35  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  trade- 
mark fees  collected  are  used  to  fund  pro- 
grams for  the  processing  of  trademark  regis- 
trations and  not  the  processing  of  patent 
applications. 

SECTION  4 

Section  3  of  title  35  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing specific  reference  to  the  number  of  ex- 
aminers-in-chief in  the  first  sentence.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  upper  limit  on  the  number  of 
permanent  members  of  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peals would  provide  greater  flexibility  in 


filling  most  of  its  personnel  needs,  thereby 
avoiding  an  excess  of  examiner  details.  The 
authority  to  appoint  acting  examiners-in- 
chief,  however,  is  maintained  in  order  that 
temporary  fluctuations  in  the  worldoad  of 
the  Board  may  be  accommodated. 

SECTION  s 

Under  revised  section  111  of  title  35.  the 
filing  date  of  an  application  would  be  that 
on  which  specification  and  drawings  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
The  oath  and  fUing  fee  could  be  submitted 
at  such  later  time  as  established  by  the 
Conunissloner,  without  any  loss  of  the  origi- 
nal filing  date.  Under  the  amendment,  an 
applicant  could  either  file  the  oath  (includ- 
ing the  applicant's  signature)  and  fee  to- 
gether with  an  application  or  submit  them 
at  a  later  time  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Commissioner  would  normal- 
ly set  this  time  period  to  expire  not  later 
than  the  l>eglnning  of  the  examination 
process  of  the  application  in  question,  as  it 
could  be  useful  for  the  examiner  to  be  able 
to  rely  on  certain  averments  made  in  the 
oath  declaration.  The  section  would  also  au- 
thorize the  imposition  of  a  surcharge  as  a 
condition  for  accepting  payment  of  the  oath 
or  filing  fee  after  the  filing  date  of  the  ap- 
plication. Since  an  application  filed  without 
the  oath  would  not  be  signed  or  "made"  by 
the  applicant,  the  amendment  permits  an 
attorney  or  agent,  authorized  by  the  appli- 
cant, to  submit  an  application  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  filing  date. 

Should  the  applicant,  however,  fall  to  file 
the  oath  or  pay  the  filing  fee  within  the 
time  limits  set  by  the  Commissioner,  the  ap- 
plication would  be  regarded  as  having  been 
abandoned.  The  requirements  for  reviving 
an  abandoned  application  would  be  the 
same  as  those  which  have  to  be  met  in  con- 
nection with  abandoned  applications  under 
section  133  of  title  35. 

SECTION  e 

The  third  paragraph  of  section  116  of  Utle 
35  is  amended  to  enlarge  the  possibilities  for 
correcting  misnamed  inventive  entities.  As  a 
consequence,  correction  would  be  permitted 
also  In  cases  where  the  person  originally 
named  as  inventor  was  in  fact  not  the  inven- 
tor of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the 
application.  If  such  error  occurred  without 
any  deceptive  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
true  inventor,  the  Commissioner  would  have 
the  authority  to  Substitute  the  true  inven- 
tor for  the  erroneously  named  person.  Al- 
though probably  rarer,  instances  such  as 
changes  from  a  mistakenly  Identified  sole 
inventor  to  different,  but  actual.  Joint  in- 
ventors, conversions  from  erroneously  iden- 
tified Joint  Inventors  to  different  but  actual 
Joint  inventors,  and  conversions  from  erro- 
neously identified  joint  Inventors  to  a  dif- 
ferent, but  actual,  sole  inventor  would  also 
be  permitted.  In  each  instance,  however,  the 
Commissioner  must  be  assured  of  the  pres- 
ence of  innocent  error,  without  deceptive  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  true  inventor  or 
inventors,  before  permitting  a  suttstitution 
of  a  true  inventor's  name. 

Section  256  of  title  35,  which  is  a  compan- 
ion of  section  116,  would  be  amended  to 
similarly  enlarge  the  possibilities  for  correc- 
tion of  misnamed  inventors  in  issued  pat- 
ents. 

SECTION  T 

Section  6(d)  of  title  35.  which  provides  for 
the  allocation  of  appropriated  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  funds  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  payment  of  United  States  finan- 
cial obligations  under  the  Patent  Coopera- 
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tlon  Treaty.  Is  deleted.  The  Department  of 
State  has  traditionally  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  financial  obligations  for  internation- 
al acreements  to  which  the  United  States 
adheres. 

SECTION  8 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Trademark  Act  is 
amended  to  clarify  that  the  continued  use 
required  to  be  shown  in  the  sixth  year  be 
used  "in  commerce".  Although  it  is  believed 
by  some  that  omission  of  the  words  "in  com- 
merce" may  have  been  inadvertent  in  the 
1946  Act,  this  section  has  been  interpreted 
so  that  use  in  a  foreign  country,  or  use  in 
Intrastate  commerce,  is  sufficient.  Such  in- 
terpretation is  fundamentally  in  conflict 
with  other  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  is  also  amended  to 
clarify  that  the  continued  use  required  to  be 
shown  in  the  sixth  year  be  use  "in  com- 
merce" for  registrations  published  under 
section  12(c)  of  the  Act.  (This  pertains  to 
registrations  issued  under  the  Act  of  March 
3. 1881  and  the  Act  of  February  20. 1905). 

The  word  "still"  has  been  deleted  from 
sections  8(a)  and  8(b).  Thus,  the  owner  of  a 
registration  Issued  on  the  basis  of  a  foreign 
registration  under  the  provisions  of  section 
44(e)  of  the  Act  will  have  to  submit  an  affi- 
davit to  the  effect  that  the  mark  is  in  use  in 
commerce.  Since  the  mark  need  not  be  used 
in  commerce  when  it  is  registered,  the  regis- 
trant cannot  be  required  to  state  that  it  is 
"still"  in  such  use. 

sacnoN  9 

Section  13  of  the  Trademark  Act  is 
amended  to  delete  the  requirement  that  an 
opposition  be  verified.  The  sentence  which 
allowed  an  unverified  application  to  be  veri- 
fied at  a  later  date  has  been  deleted.  In  ad- 
dition, a  phrase  has  been  added  to  make  it 
clear  that  any  subsequent  extension  of  time 
to  file  an  opposition,  beyond  the  first  exten- 
sion, must  be  requested  before  the  end  of 
the  preceding  extension. 

Section  14  of  the  Trademark  Act  would 
also  be  amended  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  a  petition  to  cancel  a  registration  be 
verified. 

SBCnOM  10 

Section  15  of  the  Trademark  Act  is 
amended  to  change  the  term  "the  publica- 
tion" to  "registration"  in  the  first  sentence. 
This  change  makes  the  date  of  registration 
rather  than  the  date  of  publication  the  cru- 
cial date  of  purposes  of  incontestability.  It 
will  also  make  section  15  consistent  with 
sections  22  and  33  of  the  Act 
SKcnoic  11 

Section  16  of  the  Trademark  Act  is 
amended  to  limit  the  declaration  of  Interfer- 
ences to  those  situations  where  a  petition  to 
the  Commissioner  shows  that  extraordinary 
circumstances  exist.  Unless  extraordinary 
circumstances  exist,  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties can  be  determined  adequately  by  the 
existing  opposition  and  cancellation  proce- 
dures. Additionally,  if  an  interference  is  de- 
clared between  an  application  and  a  regis- 
tration and  the  applicant  wins,  a  cancella- 
tion must  still  be  initiated  against  the  regis- 
tration. 

SKcnoif  13 

A  new  subsection  (a)  has  been  added  to 
section  21  of  title  35  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks  to 
give  as  the  filing  date  of  any  paper  or  fee 
which  is  required  to  be  filed  in  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  the  date  on  which 
the  paper  or  fee  was  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.  The  Commis- 
sioner may  also  give  as  the  filing  date  of  ejiy 


paper  or  fee  which  was  required  to  be  filed 
in  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  the 
date  It  would  have  been  deposited  with  the 
United  S^tes  Postal  Service  but  for  postal 
service  interruptions  or  emergencies  which 
the  Commissioner  designates.  The  require- 
ments governing  whether  any  given  paper 
or  fee  may  be  given  the  filing  date  of  the 
day  on  which  It  was.  or  would  have  been,  de- 
posited with  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  be  set  forth  in  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner. 

Section  21(b)  of  title  35  is  identical  to  ex- 
isting section  21  with  two  minor  amend- 
ments. The  word  "federal"  has  been  insert- 
ed before  the  phrase  "holiday  within  the 
District  Of  Columbia"  to  clarify  the  nature 
of  the  h<diday. 

SECTION  13 

This  section  clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  in  section  6(a)  of  title  35  to 
enter  into  a  wide  range  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments concerning  the  patent  and  trademark 
laws  or  the  administration  of  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office.  These  agreements 
are  in  addition  to  the  exchange  of  publica- 
tions authorized  in  35  U.S.C.  11(b)  and  12. 
These  cooperative  agreements  may  take  the 
form  of  studies,  programs,  exchanges,  and 
other  similar  ventures.  Thus,  the  PTO 
could,  for  example,  exchange  patent  copies, 
non-patent  literature,  tapes,  or  services  in 
return  for  goods  or  services  of  value  to  the 
PTO. 

SECTION  14 

The  amendments  of  35  U.S.C.  115  and  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946  recog- 
nize the  Hague  "Convention  Abolishing  the 
Requirement  of  Legalization  for  Foreign 
Public  Documents"  which  entered  into  force 
in  the  United  States  on  October  15,  1981. 
The  Convention  abolishes  the  requirement 
of  diplomatic  or  consular  legalization  for 
foreign  public  documents  among  countries 
adhering  to  the  Convention.  For  documents 
from  all  other  countries,  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular legalization  will  still  be  required. 

The  amendment  of  35  U.S.C.  261  Is  intend- 
ed to  give  affirmative  effect  to  acknowledg- 
ments executed  pursuant  to  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. 

SECTION  15 

This  section  corrects  an  incorrect  citation. 
Public  liaw  96-517  amended  section  41  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  in  a  way  which 
eliminated  36  U.S.C.  S  41(a)(9).  Unfortu- 
nately, section  13  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  was  not  amended  accordingly  by  P.L. 
96-517.  This  section  corrects  that  oversight. 

SECTION  16 

Section  16  specified  the  effective  dates  of 
the  Act.  Increased  filing  fees  resulting  from 
the  Increased  percentage  recovery  of  Office 
costs  win  apply  to  all  applications  applied 
for  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Increased  issue  fees  wiU  apply  to  appli- 
cations en  file  in  the  Office  on  such  date. 
Increased  maintenance  fees  shall  only  apply 
to  applications  filed  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  Until  the  maintenance  fees  pre- 
scribed by  section  3  of  this  Act  are  in  full 
effect,  front-end  fees  for  other  than  design 
patent  applications  must  recover  in  aggre- 
gate 50%  of  Office  processing  costs.  After 
maintenance  fees  are  in  full  effect,  the 
Commissioner  may  adjust  fees  so  that  main- 
tenance fees  recover  more  than  50%  of 
Office  costs,  whUe  front-end  fees,  according- 
ly, recover  less  thain  50%  of  Office  costs.* 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate Federal  marketing  orders  for 
fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables.  The  mar- 
keting order  system  has  proven  to  be  a 
burden  to  consumers  and  growers  and 
has  led  to  the  scandalous  destruction 
of  food.  Marketing  orders  keep  food 
prices  artificially  high  and  are  an  un- 
necessary Government  interference  in 
the  free  market. 

Established  in  1937  when  farmers 
faced  ruin  due  to  Depression-level 
prices,  agricultural  marketing  orders 
empower  producers  and  handlers  of  34 
commodities  worth  approximately  $5.2 
blUion  to  form  administrative  conunit- 
tees.  These  committees  act  as  Govern- 
ment-backed cartels  to  regulate  their 
respective  crops. 

Producers  control  the  price  of  their 
commodity  by  restricting  the  volume. 
They  decide:  First,  who  can  sell  his 
crop;  second,  how  much  of  a  crop  can 
be  sold;  and  third,  what  the  individual 
commodity  must  look  like,  weigh,  and 
the  size  it  must  attain  to  be  sold. 

The  administrative  committee  board 
members  of  these  federally  backed 
cartels  are  selected  based  upon  the 
share  of  the  market  they  commtuid. 
Therefore,  they  tend  to  be  dominated 
by  large  producers.  In  the  case  of  the 
Navel  Orange  Administrative  Commit- 
tee, two  agricultural  cooperatives  con- 
trol 70  percent  of  the  board. 

One  meth<xi  by  which  the  commit- 
tees control  the  volume  of  the  crop 
that  reaches  the  fresh  food  market  is 
by  producer  allotments.  Cranberries, 
Florida  celery,  and  hops  are  covered 
by  a  marketing  order  that  establishes 
producer  allotments.  Each  producer  is 
assigned  a  maximum  specific  quantity 
to  be  sold  off  the  farm.  Allotments  are 
normally  based  on  historical  sales 
levels.  Therefore,  a  producer  who 
wishes  to  enter  into  the  market  for 
the  first  time  is  barred  entry.  As  a 
result,  there  are  only  28  producers  of 
Florida  celery,  which  had  a  crop  worth 
over  $37  million  this  past  year— an  av- 
erage of  over  $1.3  million  per  produc- 
er. 

Marketing  order  committees  also  re- 
strict volume  by  a  standard  control 
under  which  the  entry  is  not  limited. 
Any  producer  may  sell  his  crop  as  long 
as  he  does  not  exceed  weekly  or  sea- 
sonal limits  set  by  the  committee. 

Conunittees  also  control  the  quality 
of  a  crop.  Defenders  of  the  system 
argue  that  this  control  keeps  inferior 
produce  off  the  market  by  regulating 
size,  weight,  and  appearance.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  this  provision  becomes 
just  another  way  to  limit  the  portion 
of  the  crop  that  goes  to  market.  Qual- 
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ity  control  provisions  then  emerge  as  a 
special  burden  to  consumers  suffering 
from  Inflation  and  unemployment. 
Even  if  they  could  not  afford  the 
cartel-priced  food,  they  could  buy 
smaller  or  blemished  produce  at  a 
lower  price. 

Last  year,  news  reports  of<  tons  of 
California  navel  oranges  rotting  in 
groves  brought  the  absurdity  of  the 
existing  marketing  order  system  to 
public  attention.  Faced  with  a  record 
crop,  navel  orangegrowers  kept  40  per- 
cent of  the  3.1-billion-pound  navel 
orange  crop  off  the  fresh  market.  This 
action  kept  prices  artificially  high. 
Sixty  million  dollars  worth  of  oranges 
were  processed  for  Juice,  fed  to  cattle, 
or  left  to  rot.  One  California  grower 
who  sent  115  tons  of  eating  oranges  to 
a  consumer  co-op  for  sale  to  the  poor 
at  cost— rather  than  waste  the  food- 
was  fined. 

Rotting  navel  oranges  are  but  one 
example  of  the  tremendous  waste  re- 
sulting from  the  marketing  orders. 
During  the  1972-73  season,  22.9  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tart  cherries  were  not 
harvested.  Between  1969  and  1972, 
75,393  tons  of  prunes  worth  over  $10 
million  were  destroyed.  Last  year, 
130.8  million  pounds  of  peaches  did 
not  reach  the  market.  There  are 
countless  more  examples  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  being  diverted— in  many 
cases,  destroyed— to  keep  consumer 
prices  high. 

Federal  agricultural  marketing 
orders  have  been  criticized  repeatedly. 
Four  of  the  last  five  administrations, 
including  the  current  one,  investigated 
marketing  orders.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration targeted  marketing  orders  for 
review  as  part  of  its  effort  to  deregu- 
late the  economy.  In  spite  of  its  re- 
peated calls  for  less  Goverrunent  inter- 
ference in  the  marketplace,  the  admin- 
istration merely  has  revised  the  guide- 
lines for  agricultural  marketing 
orders.  Congress  now  must  act  to  end 
this  wasteful  system. 

Defenders  of  the  marketing  order 
system  argue  that  it  Is  necessary  for 
the  farmers  and  a  service  to  consum- 
ers. They  contend  that  without  the 
marketing  orders,  farmers  would  be 
imable  to  earn  a  decent  profit  on  their 
crop.  Barring  extraordinary  economic 
situations  like  the  Great  Depression, 
this  is  patently  untrue.  Studies  have 
shown  that  if  the  price  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  to  decrease,  consum- 
ers would  purchase  more  and  producer 
revenues  would  increase.  But  we  do 
not  really  need  studies  by  agricultural 
economists  to  convince  us  that  people 
will  buy  more  when  prices  drop.  Ask 
the  auto  companies  for  the  rationale 
to  their  rebates.  Ask  any  retailer  why 
he  holds  a  sale. 

The  demand  for  nonessential  foods, 
like  fruits  and  vegetables  for  which 
there  are  substitutes,  is  elastic.  Price 
affects  demand.  Furthermore,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  aggregate  con- 


sumption of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
has  decreased.  Between  1952-56  and 
1974-78,  fresh  fruit  consumption 
dropped  by  20.9  percent  and  fresh  veg- 
etable consumiption  by  5.6  percent. 
During  this  same  period,  processed 
fruit  consimiption  increased  by  37.4 
percent  and  processed  vegetable  con- 
sumption by  34.2  percent.  High  prices 
have  contributed  to  driving  consumers 
away  from  fresh  pnxluce. 

Defenders  of  the  system  also  argue 
that  marketing  orders  stabilize  prices. 
Statistics  do  not  bear  this  assertion 
out,  however.  Between  1970-71  and 
1979-80,  the  price  of  California  pears 
experienced  an  annual  average  varia- 
tion of  over  44  percent,  Colorado 
peaches  varied  an  average  39.6  per- 
cent, tart  cherries  varied  an  average 
49.2  percent,  and  the  average  annual 
variation  In  the  price  of  Texas  onions 
was  68.4  percent.  In  1977-78.  Califor- 
nia navel  oranges  cost  $5.99  per  box. 
Despite  a  record  crop,  that  figure  rose 
to  $7.05  a  box  the  following  year.  A 
still  larger  crop  brought  the  price  of  a 
box  of  navel  oranges  down  to  $3.93  per 
box  in  the  1980-81  season.  Other  crops 
experienced  similar  price  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year. 

Even  the  producers  do  not  unani- 
mously support  the  marketing  order 
system.  Although  the  largest  produc- 
ers support  it  because  they  have  the 
most  influence  over  the  conditions  of 
reguilatlon,  smaller  iH-oducers  criticize 
the  sytem.  Regulation  hurts  them 
more  than  larger  producers  because 
the  smaller  producers  are  prohibited 
from  selling  a  larger  volume.  They  are 
forced  to  remain  small.  Defenders  of 
the  system  argue  that  deregulation 
will  hurt  smaller  producers  most,  yet 
these  same  smaller  producers  favor 
elimination  of  the  marketing  order 
system. 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reform  the  marketing  orders.  My  col- 
league from  California,  Representative 
George  Miller,  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  enlarge  the  public  representa- 
tion on  the  administrative  committees. 
The  Reagan  administration  asked  pro- 
ducers about  this  suggestion,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  task  force 
reported  "widespread  industry  opposi- 
tion" to  permitting  any  nonindustry 
representation  on  order  committees. 
The  task  force  noted  that  "the  feeling 
is  strong  enough  that  a  number  of 
marketing  orders  would  discontinue 
operation  If  required  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  public  or  nonindustry 
members  on  the  committee.  ..." 

The  obvious  question  is,  what  do  the 
committees  feel  they  have  to  hide? 
Are  their  activities  so  inconsistent 
with  the  public  Interest  that  they 
cannot  abide  public  Involvement?  If 
the  marketing  order  members  refuse 
compromise,  a  different  solution  is  re- 
quired. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced,  H.R. 
5423,  would  eliminate  the  statutory 


authority  for  marketing  orders  for 
fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables.  Growing 
of  these  crops  would  then  be  subject 
to  the  same  antitrust  laws  as  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  The  Govern- 
ment-permitted cartel  would  be  ended. 
At  a  time  when  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
recession  and  unemployment,  it  is 
unforgivable  that  we  allow  food  to  be 
destroyed  and  prices  to  be  inflated  ar- 
tificially. I  urge  Congress  to  continue 
what  the  Reagan  administration 
seemed  to  start  and  then  backed  off 
from,  that  is  to  eliminate  the  anticom- 
petitive, anticonsumer,  senseless  mar- 
keting orders  for  fruits,  nuts,  and 
vegetables.* 


TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  Congressmen  Edwards  and  Miller 
of  California,  and  myself.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Technology  Education 
Act  of  1982.  a  bill  which  wiU  stimulate 
the  donation  of  computers  and  similar 
technological  equipment  to  this  Na- 
tion's primary  and  secondary  schools. 

My  bill  would  liberalize  the  charita- 
ble deduction  that  a  business  could 
take  for  contributing  such  equipment. 
I  am  introducing  this  legislation  in  re- 
sponse to  an  offer  by  the  Apple  Com- 
puter Co.  to  provide  free  of  charge  a 
computer  center  to  all  75.000  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States.  This  gift  would  have  a  total 
value  of  between  $200  and  $300  mil- 
lion. It  is  my  hope  that  this  most  gen- 
erous contribution  by  Apple  Computer 
would  spur  other  computer  and  high- 
technology  companies  to  donate  equip- 
ment to  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  increasingly  clear 
that  our  economic  viability  rests  upon 
this  Nation's  ability  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  ever-expanding  market 
for  computers  and  other  forms  of 
high-technology  equipment.  Of  course, 
this  is  hardly  a  startling  observation. 
The  Japanese  have  been  aware  of  this 
for  years  and  turn  out  twice  as  many 
electrical  engineers  per  capita  as  we 
do.  The  Japanese  are  ahead  of  us  in 
some  areas  of  semiconductor  manufac- 
turing but  behind  us  in  the  develop- 
ment of  software.  Recognizing  this, 
the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Internation- 
al Trade  and  Industry  is  providing  the 
country's  leading  computer  makers 
$150  million  over  the  next  3  years  to 
create  new  operating  systems  for  hard- 
ware. The  donation  of  advanced  tech- 
nological equipment  to  our  schools  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
combat  foreign  competition  in  this 
area.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  all 
aware  that  while  the  need  for  training 
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has  never  been  greater,  cutbacks  in 
the  budget  are  making  it  harder  and 
harder  for  local  school  systems  to  pro- 
vide even  the  most  basic  of  teaching 
facilities,  let  alone  expensive  techno- 
logical equipment.  This  legislation 
would  encourage  the  active  participa- 
tion of  computer  and  similar  high 
technology  firms  in  the  education  of 
those  who  are  its  future  employees  as 
well  as  its  future  customers. 

This  legislation  would  provide  that 
contributions  of  technological  equip- 
ment would  be  treated  the  same  as 
current  donations  of  scientific  equip- 
ment to  colleges.  In  addition  the  bill 
would  provide  for  a  temporary  raising 
of  the  maximum  allowable  charitable 
contributions  from  10  to  30  percent  of 
a  corporation's  income.  These  changes 
provide  more  generous  charitable  de- 
ductions for  corporations,  but  provide 
correspondingly  far  greater  benefits  to 
the  students  in  our  Nation's  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
Steven  Jobs  and  the  people  at  Apple 
Computer  for  their  foresight  and  will- 
ingness to  invest  in  today's  students.  I 
hope  that  we  can  meet  them  at  least 
part  of  the  way  by  adopting  this  rela- 
tively simple  measure.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tion and  help  it  on  to  a  swift  passage.* 


THE  MAJORITY  LEADER'S  PRO- 
POSALS TO  IMPROVE  THE 
ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ai.exaji- 
DER)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
Congress  accepts  the  President's 
recent  budget  proposal,  we  will  be 
agreeing  to  a  course  of  action  which 
will  put  the  budget  further  and  fur- 
ther out  of  balance.  Insuring  higher 
interest  rates  which  prevents  econom- 
ic recovery.  I  was,  therefore,  very  in- 
terested in  the  ideas  proposed  yester- 
day by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Jim  Wright,  to  lessen  the  in- 
terest rate.  If  the  administration  is  not 
willing  to  alter  its  course  of  large  tax 
cuts  combined  with  large  defense 
spending,  which  necessarily  results  in 
a  revenue  imbalance  affecting  interest 
rates,  then  perhaps  Congress  should 
tackle  the  interest  rate  issue  head  on 
through  the  Tax  Code  by  making  it 
more  attractive  financially  to  lenders 
to  lend  at  a  lower  rate.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  majority  leader's  proposal 
which  would: 

First,  tax  at  the  rate  of  80  percent 
all  interest  received  above  15  percent 
on  any  loan.  The  15  percent  would  in- 
clude discounts  and  origination  fees. 

Second,  exempt  from  tax  income  re- 
sulting from  the  first  3  percent  of  suiy 
loan  whose  terms  are  less  than  10  per- 
cent. 

The  interest  rate  proposal  was  only 
one  of  several  ideas  proposed  by  Mr. 


Wright  to  deal  with  high  deficits, 
high  interest  rates  and  unemploy- 
ment. I  commend  the  majority  leader 
for  proposing  these  alternatives  to  the 
administration's  economic  formula 
which'  has  produced  record  high  inter- 
est rates,  deficits  and  unemployment.  I 
insert  below  Mr.  Wright's  remarks  on 
these  is8ue.s: 

Thb  Vicious  Cycle  (Rxcoro-High  Deticits, 
IwTBiEST  Rates,  Unemploymeht)  and  How 
To  Break  It 

We  face  three  overwhelming  problems. 
They  are  rapidly  approaching  crisis  state. 
The  Reagan-Stoclunan  deficits  for  1982. 
1983  and  1984  are  the  highest  in  history.  In- 
terest rates  in  real  terms  are  the  highest 
since  1932.  And  there  haven't  been  this 
many  people  out  of  work  since  J^he  Great 
Depression. 

The  three  Ills  feed  on  each  other.  Record 
deficits  provide  the  rationale  for  increasing 
interest  rates,  which  In  turn  create  more  un- 
employment, and  this  in  turn  drives  the  def- 
icit higher. 

Dramatic  action  is  needed  to  bring  them 
all  down.  The  cycle  will  not  be  broken 
unless  we  move  decisively  to  break  it.  The 
recession  will  not  "cure  Itself"  as  Mr.  Stock- 
man suggested  last  week.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
asked  for  specific  suggestions  of  an  alterna- 
tive course  of  action.  Following  are  a  few 
such  suggestions. 

THE  DEnCITS 

(1)  Cut  $8  billion  off  the  1983  deficit  and 
$11  billion  from  the  1984  deficit  by  termi- 
nating the  ill-conceived  leasing  agreement 
which  lets  big  corporations  buy  and  sell  tax 
avoidance  schemes. 

(2)  Reduce  the  Kemp-Roth  individual  rate 
cut  due  in  July  of  1982  from  10  percent  to  5 
percent.  Eliminate  the  10  percent  cut  due  in 
mid-1983.  This  would  save  $37  billion  In  rev- 
enues in  1983  and  $61  billion  in  1984,  reduc- 
ing the  deficits  by  these  amounts. 

(3)  Bold  the  increase  in  military  spending 
to  the  7  percent  annual  real  growth  figure 
suggested  by  President  Reagan  last  year. 
After  adjustments  for  inflation,  military 
spending  is  increasing  by  approximately  9 
percent  in  1982  and  under  the  President's 
budget  would  increase  by  an  additional  13 
percent  In  1983.  Holding  the  real  growth 
rate  to  7  percent  annually  would  save  at 
least  $12  billion  in  1983  and  a  similar 
amount  in  1984. 

These  cuts  would  make  substantial  in- 
roads into  the  deficits  without  imposing  any 
new  taxes  or  cutting  military  growth  below 
the  President's  proposed  7  percent  rate. 

I  INTEREST  RATES 

We  desperately  need  a  new  and  different 
approach  to  interest  rates.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  recog- 
nize the  devastation  that  prolonged  high  in- 
terest has  inflicted  upon  the  economy,  and 
the  President  seems  unwilling  to  assert  ex- 
ecutive responsibility. 

Largely  because  of  interest  rates  contin- 
ued at  record  levels  over  an  unprecedented 
period  of  time,  industrial  production  has  de- 
clined by  3  percent  and  the  long-promised 
economic  recovery  is  stillborn. 

Unless  interest  rates  come  down  dramati- 
cally and  very  soon,  with  reliable  promise  of 
remaining  stable  thereafter,  we  very  quiclUy 
shall  begin  to  see  the  most  disastrous  wave 
of  bankruptcies  and  foreclosures  since  the 
1930's. 

By  traditional  terms  there  is  utterly  no 
economic  Justification  for  the  prime  interest 


rate  remaining  8  or  10  points  above  the  rate 
of  inflation. 

Since  traditional  remedies  and  the  appli- 
cation of  reason  have  not  availed,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  consider  very  seriotisly  some  dra- 
matic and  perhaps  untraditional  remedies. 
Interest  rates  will  come  down  when  lenders 
find  that  it  pays  to  lower  them.  It  may  be 
time  to  consider: 

(1)  Taxing  at  the  rate  of  80  percent  all  in- 
terest received  above  15  percent  on  any 
loan.  The  15  percent  would  include  dis- 
counts and  origination  fees. 

(2)  Exempting  from  tax  income  resulting 
from  the  first  3  percent  of  any  loan  whose 
terms  are  less  than  10  percent. 

trNEl(I>L,OYlCENT 

Two  pillars  of  the  American  economy  are 
crumbling:  the  automobile  Industry  and  the 
building  trades.  Between  them  they  account 
directly  and  indirectly  for  at  least  one  out  of 
every  four  Jobs  in  America.  Both  home- 
building  and  domestic  automobile  produc- 
tion are  at  their  lowest  levels  in  a  genera- 
tion 

To  revive  these  very  basic  American  indus- 
tries, we  need  to  consider  some  such  market 
incentive  ss  the  following: 

(DA  $1,000  tax  credit  for  1  year,  payable 
"up  front",  to  anyone  who  buys  an  energy- 
efficient  American-made  automobile  in 
1982.  If  auto  sales  of  such  American-made 
products  should  reach  1.5  million,  the  reve- 
nue loss  to  the  Government  would  be  $1.5 
biUion. 

However,  if  we  should  assume  that  such 
an  incentive  would  stimulate  only  500,000 
such  sales,  this  would  put  250,000  unem- 
ployed auto  workers  back  to  work.  The 
taxes  they  would  pay.  the  unemployment 
compensation  the  Government  would  save, 
and  the  additional  taxes  rendered  by  auto- 
mobile corporationg  and  dealers,  according 
to  one  study,  would  recoup  approximately 
$1.2  billion  of  that  figure  for  the  Govern- 
ment within  1  year. 

(2)  A  similar,  and  somewhat  higher  tax 
credit  for  anyone  who  buys  or  contracts  to 
buy  a  new  home  in  1982. 

(3)  A  retraining  program  for  the  structur- 
ally unemployed  to  equip  them  with  usable. 
markeUble  skills  and  get  them  off  the  un- 
employment rolls  and  onto  productive  pay- 
rolls as  soon  as  possible. 

The  remedies  set  forth  above  may  seem 
bold.  One  or  more  of  them  may  even  seem 
unorthodox.  But  the  administration's  much- 
heralded  business  tax  cut  was  retroactive  to 
January  of  last  year,  and  the  first  sUge  of 
the  Kemp-Roth  plan  has  been  In  effect 
since  last  October.  Manifestly  they  are  not 
working.  They  have  not  stimulated  invest- 
ment in  Job-creating  enterprises.  Nor  do 
they  seem  likely  to  do  so.  The  Commerce 
Department  itself  forecasts  for  this  year  an 
actual  decline  in  real  business  investment 
this  year  below  last  year's  figure.  The  public 
recognizes  that  the  retrenchment  plan  is 
not  working.  People  responded  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  Washington  Post- 
ABC  poU  last  week  that  the  President  is  on 
the  wrong  track  economically  and  that  we 
need  something  decisively  different. 

The  above  is  conceptual.  It  may  need  re- 
finement. But  every  week  brings  new  signs 
of  the  recession's  deepening,  and  we  need  to 
plan  and  act  boldly  if  a  serious  economic  de- 
pression is  to  be  avoided.* 
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DEPUTY  CHIEF  AUBREY  D. 
MAJORS 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  Reagan  has  said,  we  do  not 
have  to  turn  the  pages  of  history 
boolts  to  read  about  heroes,  there  are 
heroes  among  us— ordinary  Americans 
who  have  given  and  continue  to  give 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  honor  today  one  such 
hero.  Deputy  Chief  Aubrey  D.  Majors, 
who  will  be  recognized  on  February  26, 
for  his  30  years  of  unselfish  and  dedi- 
cated service  in  the  California  High- 
way Patrol. 

Deputy  Chief  Majors  joined  the 
highway  patrol  in  1951  and  was  pro- 
moted to  sergeant  in  1956,  to  lieuten- 
ant in  1962,  to  captain  in  1963,  to  as- 
sistant chief  in  1971,  and  finally  to 
deputy  chief  in  1972.  Having  risen  to 
the  highest  civil  service  level  in  the  de- 
partment from  that  of  a  road  patrol- 
man, he  has  conunanded  respect  and 
admiration  at  every  step  of  the  way. 
Over  his  long  tenure,  Mr.  Majors'  ex- 
pertise in  management  skills  earned 
recognition  for  his  division  as  the  best 
managed  in  the  department.  This  was 
accomplished  by  stressing  high  indi- 
vidual performance  and  maximum  ef- 
ficiency of  operating  units.  His  special 
ease  in  interpersonal  skills  inspires  all 
those  he  comes  in  contact  with.  His 
uncanny  ability  to  relate  to  people  was 
superbly  evident  during  the  Chow- 
chilla  schoolbus  kidnaping  tragedy  in 
1977.  He  directed  the  department  op- 
erations throughout  the  entire  search, 
requiring  constant  interaction  with  all 
those  involved,  and  was  commended 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  for  supe- 
rior performance. 

Aubrey  Majors  is  a  symbol  of  the 
dedication,  selflessness,  and  integrity 
of  peace  officers  all  over  the  country. 
He  personifies  the  honesty,  compe- 
tence, and  compassion  we  as  Ameri- 
cans look  for  in  those  who  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  every  day  to  protect 
us.  It  is  people  such  as  Mr.  Majors  who 
help  keep  the  American  spirit  alive 
and  growing  strong. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement.  He 
will  certainly  be  missed.* 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROVIDE  RELIEF  FROM  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE  PENAL- 
TIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Bailey)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  much-needed  relief 
from  the  burdensome  and  unfair  pen- 
alty taxes  imposed  on  employers  in 
States    with    outstanding    unemploy- 
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ment  insurance  loans  from  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

Senators  Don  Riegl£  and  Carl 
Levin,  both  of  Michigan,  have  intro- 
duced this  measure  in  the  Senate  and 
I  am  proud  to  introduce  their  bill  here 
in  the  House.  Our  measure  will  ad- 
dress the  crisis  faced  by  many  North- 
eastern and  Midwestern  States  whose 
unemployment  insurance  funds  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  benefit  payments 
forcing  them  to  borrow  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  little  immediate 
prospect  for  being  able  to  repay  these 
loans. 

Under  the  present  unemployment 
compensation  program,  employers  in 
States  that  fail  to  repay  outstanding 
loans  within  2  years  are  subject  to  an 
additional  penalty  tax  of  0.3  percent  in 
every  year  in  which  the  loan  is  not 
repaid.  These  penalty  taxes,  especially 
when  added  to  the  increase  in  social 
security  payroll  taxes,  add  to  the  cost 
of  labor  and  dampen  the  prospect  for 
economic  recovery  in  these  States, 
rather  than  enhance  it.  To  date,  em- 
ployers in  1 1  States  and  jurisdictions— 
Cormecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Illinois,  Maine,  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode 
Island.  Vermont,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands—are subject  to  the  penalty  tax. 
They  are  forced  to  pay  the  costs  of  an 
unemployment  problem  that  is  not  of 
their  making  and  bear  the  bnmt  of  an 
economic  policy  that  is  clearly  not 
working. 

The  present  unemployment  compen- 
sation financing  system  undermines 
economic  revitalization  in  these  affect- 
ed States.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
economy  is  struggling  because  of  high 
interest  rates,  sluggish  consumption, 
and  increasing  indebtedness,  the  em- 
ployers in  these  11  States  and  jurisdic- 
tions are  penalized  even  greater.  The 
present  system  discourages  new  invest- 
ment, new  hiring,  and  the  economic 
growth  that  would  increase  a  State's 
revenue  base.  It  drives  business  to  re- 
locate in  other  States,  keeps  factory 
gates  closed,  and  results  in  the  unem- 
ployed remaining  unemployed.  The 
measure  I  have  introduced  today  will 
lift  this  burden  and  aUow  these  States 
to  compete  on  a  fairer  footing  with 
other  States  to  attract  new  invest- 
ments, new  businesses,  and  new  jobs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  has  three 
components.  First,  it  provides  a  mora- 
torium on  the  repasTnent  of  an  out- 
standing unemployment  debt  in  any 
State  that  has  an  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  5  percent  or  more.  This 
moratorium  would  remain  in  effect  as 
long  as  the  State's  insured  imemploy- 
ment  rate  exceeded  this  specified 
level.  Second,  the  bill  waives  the  as- 
sessment of  interest  on  any  outstand- 
ing balance  during  the  period  when 
the  State's  insured  unemployment 
rate  exceeds  5  percent.  This  provision 
changes  the  law  that  was  enacted  by 
the   Omnibus   Reconciliation   Act   of 


last  year.  That  law  requires  States 
which  take  new  loans  to  finance  their 
unemployment  programs  to  pay  inter- 
est on  those  portions  of  the  loans  that 
are  not  repaid  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  were  obtained. 
This  requirement,  like  the  others,  pe- 
nalizes those  States  that  lose  revenue 
from  jobs  lost,  are  required  to  pay  in- 
creased unemployment  benefits,  and 
are  forced  to  find  revenue  to  repay 
both  unemployment  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  any  interest 
assessed.  Today's  bill  would  not  repeal 
current  law.  but  only  waive  the  inter- 
est assessment  when  a  State's  insured 
unemployment  rate  is  5  percent  or 
above.  Lastly,  the  bill  would  stop  the 
imposition  of  any  new  penalty  taxes 
on  employers'  payrolls  and  lift  the 
penalty  taxes  now  in  effect  in  the  11 
States  and  jurisdictions  I  listed  earlier 
in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  I  have  in- 
troduced today  will  go  far  in  correct- 
ing a  clear  inequity  in  our  system  of 
unemployment  compensation  financ- 
ing. To  penalize  States  and  employers 
because  policies  pursued  In  Washing- 
ton have  failed  and  instead  increased 
their  unemployment  rate  is  blatantly 
unfair  «nd  irresponsible  on  our  part.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  evaluate 
this  measure  and  join  Senators  Riegle 
and  Levin  and  myself  in  enacting  the 
legislation  that  we  believe  is  necessary 
to  encourage  the  economic  revitaliza- 
tion of  these  affected  States  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.* 


RANDOLPH  R.  THOMAS  IS  DIS- 
TINGUISHED IMPERIAL  POTEN- 
TATE OF  SHRINERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

general  LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  hosting  a  reception  for  Randolph  R. 
(Randy)  Thomas,  the  imperial  poten- 
tate of  the  Ancient  and  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Joining  with  me  in  hosting  that 
event  was  Joseph  D.  Hill  of  Ocala, 
Fla.,  the  illustrious  potentate  of  Mo- 
rocco Temple  of  the  Shrine  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  the  temple  to  which  I 
and  Randy  Thomas  belong. 

In  hosting  this  reception,  we  sought 
not  only  to  recognize  a  close  personal 
friend     and     distinguished     business 
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leader,  but  also  to  honor  the  Shriners 
of  North  America  for  what  they  have 
done  for  the  crippled  children  of  this 
Nation  through  their  Shrine  hospitals 
and  bums  institutes. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  endeavor. 

Randy  Thomas  is  the  first  Ploridian 
ever  to  head  the  Shrine.  Adding  to 
this  distinction,  the  Shriners  have  al- 
ready voted  to  build  a  new  hospital  for 
crippled  children  in  Tampa,  Fla..  to  be 
opened  in  1984.  That  hospital  will  add 
to  a  proud  heritage. 

Let  me  review  a  few  facts  and  figures 
about  the  Shrine  hospitals  through 
December  1980. 

As  Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crippled 
Children  completed  their  58th  year  in 
1980,  they  did  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  cured  or  substantially 
helped  more  than  235.884  children. 

Since  the  first  hospital  opened  in 
Shreveport.  La.,  in  1922,  there  have 
been  approximately  329,690  operations 
performed.  There  have  been  270,462 
braces  and  prostheses  applied,  ap- 
proximately 3,159,595  X-rays  and 
photos  taken,  5,955,030  physiotherapy 
treatments  given  and  2.405,363  clinic 
visits.  Between  January  and  December 
1980,  12,845  new  applications  were 
handled  by  the  21  hospitals,  which  in- 
clude the  3  bums  institutes. 

More  than  16,736,753  patient-days 
have  been  recorded  in  our  18  orthope- 
dic units  and  376,080  patient-days  in 
the  brief  history  of  our  bums  insti- 
tutes. The  first  bums  imit  was  opened 
in  Galveston  in  1966. 

The  average  length  of  stay  for  acute 
bums  patients  from  January  through 
December  1980.  was  34  days.  The  aver- 
age length  of  stay  for  patients  in  the 
18  orthopedic  imits  for  the  same 
period  was  24  days. 

Since  Shriners  hospitals  were  estab- 
lished, a  total  of  approximately 
$516,540,000  has  been  spent  by  the 
Shriners  for  operating  all  21  Shriners 
hospitals.  The  Shrine  has  spent 
$90,065,403  in  construction  costs.  The 
1981  operating  budget  for  Shriners 
hospitals  will  run  in  excess  of 
$67,107,000. 

Shriners  hospitals  were  among  the 
first  specialized  orthopedic  hospitals 
in  North  America  and  their  pioneer  ef- 
forts earned  them  an  international 
reputation.  Through  the  years,  with 
the  conquest  of  polio  and  medical  ad- 
vances, orthopedic  care  became  more 
accessible.  As  a  result,  Shriners  hospi- 
tals moved  into  research  and  speciali- 
zation. Today  these  "centers  of  excel- 
lence" have  become  major  referral 
hospitals  where  the  more  specialized 
and  complicated  orthopedic  problems 
are  treated. 

The  Shrine's  funding  of  orthopedic 
research  has  risen  steadily,  from  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  sixties  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  today.  Extensive  inves- 
tigations into  the  causes  of  crippling 
diseases,  and  Into  enzyme  factors  that 
may  be  useful  in  detecting  cancer,  con- 


tinue. The  Shrine  further  expanded 
its  scope  of  research  in  1980  with  the 
opening  of  the  Nation's  first  spinal 
cord  Injury  center  for  children  at  the 
Philadel()hia  hospital. 

After  40  years  in  orthopedic  medi- 
cine, Shriners  became  awsu-e  of  an- 
other unmet  need  in  children's  health 
care— severe  bum  injuries. 

In  the  early  1960's,  the  Shriner's 
bums  program  began  with  three  sepa- 
rate units  in  medical  schools.  These 
units  were  incorporated  into  the  three 
Shriners  bums  institutes  in  the  six- 
ties. The  three  30-bed  institutes  are  lo- 
cated in  Galveston,  Tex.;  Boston, 
Mass.:  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  they 
are  affiliated  with  the  Univer^ty  of 
Texas  Medical  Branch,  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  respectively. 

Each  bums  institute's  affiliation 
with  an  outstanding  medical  school 
supports  its  threefold  purpose:  To 
treat  severely  burned  children:  to  con- 
duct research  and  improve  methods  of 
bum  treatment;  to  train  and  educate 
other  medical  personnel  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  bum  injuries. 

Since  the  institutes  opened,  the  sur- 
vival rate  for  children  with  a  50  per- 
cent bum  has  doubled.  Today  Shriners 
bums  institutes  are  saving  the  lives  of 
children  with  90  percent  bums. 

As  in  the  Shrine's  orthopedic  hospi- 
tals, all  treatment  is  provided  at  no 
cost  to  patients,  their  families,  or  any 
third  party.  As  one  Shriner  put  it, 
"We  can't  put  a  price  on  what  we  do 
for  children,  so  we  do  it  for  free." 

On  a  very  personal  note.  I  believe 
that  the  real  contribution  of  the 
Shrine  has  not  been  in  those  children 
who  have  been  treated,  but  rather  in 
the  advances  in  medical  science  which 
have  come  from  that  work.  Shriners 
have  reason  to  feel  proud  that  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  children  who 
will  not  have  to  suffer  because  of  what 
medical  science  learned  from  the  more 
than  half  a  century  of  treating  crip- 
pled children. 

I  wanted  you,  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  suid  through  you,  to  the 
American  people,  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
organization  for  all  that  it  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  will  do  for  those  less  fortu- 
nate—crippled children. 

My  friend.  Randy  Thomas,  was 
elected  imperial  potentate  of  the 
Shrine  of  North  America  at  the  107th 
Imperial  Counsel  Session  in  New  Orle- 
ans, on  July  15,  1981. 

A  graduate  of  Jacksonville  Universi- 
ty, he  serves  as  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  McDuff  Appliances 
Stores,  which  he  founded.  He  serves 
on  the  boards  of  directors  for  the 
Bank  of  Green  Cove  Springs  and  Sav- 
A-Stop.  Inc..  where  he  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  Thomas  also 
has  real  estate  holdings  throughout 
Florida  and  Georgia.  Including  a  Holi- 
day Inn  in  Panama  City  and  a  large 
franchlsed  motor  hotel  in  Titusville, 


Fla.,  both  of  which  he  owns  and  oper- 
ates. 

Randy  has  been  a  Shriner  since 
1952.  While  potentate  of  Morocco 
Temple  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Florida  Shrine  Association  and  has 
been  serving  as  a  representative  since 
1967.  In  1972.  Thomas  was  elected  to 
the  Imperial  Divan.  Since  then  he's 
chaired  the  committee  to  relocate 
Shrine  headquarters,  which  culminat- 
ed in  its  1980  move  to  Tampa,  and  con- 
tributed considerable  time  and  exper- 
tise as  chairman  of  the  Shrine's  invest- 
ment committee  from  1977-81. 

A  past  master  of  his  lodge  and 
former  district  deputy  grand  master. 
Thomas  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Rite, 
York  Rite,  Red  Cross  of  Constantine. 
and  the  Royal  Order  of  Jesters.  He 
has  been  serving  on  the  endowment 
and  investment  committee.  Grand 
Lodge  of  Florida,  for  the  past  9  years 
and  its  recipient  of  the  honorary  33d 
degree. 

Thomas'  community  service  is  exten- 
sive. In  March  1981,  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Bob  Graham  to  the  Florida 
Council  of  100,  the  prestigious  eco- 
nomic development  arm  of  the  State. 
He  also  serves  on  the  boards  of  the 
Florida  Retail  Federation.  Big  Broth- 
ers of  America,  the  Leukemia  Society 
(national),  and  the  Jacksonville  Port 
Authority.  He  is  a  former  three-term 
chairman  of  the  Jacksonville  Port  Au- 
thority, two-term  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Game  and  Freshwater  Fish 
Commission,  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  Associated  Industries  of  Flori- 
da. 

His  other  memberships  include:  The 
Rotary  Club,  Jacksonville  Tourist  luid 
Convention  Bureau,  the  Gator  Bowl 
Association,  the  Committee  of  100, 
Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Among  the  many  honors  he  has  re- 
ceived are  the  Sales  and  Marketing  As- 
sociation's Outstanding  Management 
Accomplishments  in  Commerce  and 
Industry  Award  and  the  1969  Man  of 
the  Year  Award  from  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States. 

Randy  and  his  wife  Olene  reside  in 
Ponte  Vedra  where  they  are  active  in 
the  Tlmuquana  Country  Club,  Ponte 
Verdra  Club,  River  Club,  and  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Florida.  Hmi.  Sam  Gibbons,  who  repre- 
sents the  district  where  not  only  the 
new  hospital  is  being  constructed,  but 
also  the  national  headquarters  has 
Just  been  relocated. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flori- 
da for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Fdqua  pointed 
out,  the  North  American  headquarters 
of  the  Shrine  has  recently  been  locat- 
ed in  Tampa,  Fla.,  the  area  that  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  We  in  Tampa 
are  most  proud  of  that.  We  would  like 
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to  think  it  is  located  there  because  we 
have  the  finest  Shriners  in  the  world 
there.  I  know  from  my  own  personal 
experience  that  these  people  do  a  lot 
of  good;  good  for  all  people,  but  par- 
ticularly for  young  people  who  suffer 
handicaps  and  suffer  from  accidents. 

I  am  also  very  happy  that  they  are 
locating  in  our  Tampa  Bay  area  a  crip- 
pled children's  hospital,  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  expand  it  to  help  the 
burned  children.  Shriners  throughout 
North  America  are  noted  for  their 
generosity,  for  their  patriotism,  and 
for  their  fine  acts  and  deeds  to  all  of 
mankind.  They  are  entertaining.  They 
help  to  take  our  minds  off  of  some  of 
the  more  serious  things.  They  always 
put  on  wonderful  public  spectacles  in 
their  communities  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  entire  population.  And.  while 
they  do  that,  they  are  helping  others, 
raising  funds,  expending  money,  giving 
of  their  own  personal  time  and  serv- 
ices. 

So,  I  commend  my  colleague.  Mr. 
FcQUA.  for  having  had  a  special  recep- 
tion for  them  last  evening  here  in 
Washington.  Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Gib- 
bons and  I  were  not  able  to  attend,  but 
I  thank  Mr.  Fdqua  also  for  holding 
this  special  order,  because  at  a  time  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  when  we  are 
tempted  to  think  about  resources  and 
the  economic  problems  we  are  having, 
it  is  good  to  know  that  there  are 
public  spirited  people  who  think  about 
other  folks,  particularly  the  young 
and  the  handicapped  young,  and  do  it 
in  such  a  benevolent  and  generous  and 
professional  way  that  really  delivers  a 
lot  of  good  for  people. 

So,  I  join  with  Mr.  Fuqoa  and  our 
other  colleagues  in  saluting  this  very 
worthwhile  organization. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague's  comments. 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Florida,  for  requesting  this  time 
to  honor  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
philanthropic  organizations.  the 
Shriners  of  North  America. 

Through  their  dedication  and  tire- 
less work,  the  Shriners  have  raised 
more  than  $516  million  in  the  past  60 
years  which  has  been  spent  to  care  for 
children  at  the  18  Shriners  hospitals 
throughout  the  Nation.  Since  the 
Shriners  opened  their  first  hospital  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  in  1922,  they  have 
been  providing  the  most  modem 
health  care  to  our  Nation's  children. 
In  all,  235,000  children  have  been 
touched  by  the  love  of  this  outstand- 
ing organization. 

And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
Shriners  will  soon  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  my  area  of  Florida,  when  the 
new  Tampa  Shriners  Hospital  opens  in 
1984.  My  colleagues  from  Florida  and  I 
are  pleased  to  know  that  the  children 
of  Florida  will  have  this  tremendous 
health  care  facility  available  to  them. 


Throughout  our  country's  history, 
the  American  people  have  embodied 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism  to  help  those 
who  are  less  fortuinate.  At  the  fore- 
front of  this  national  effort  are  the 
Shriners,  whom  we  honor  today.* 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I 
speak  for  my  constituents  when  I  com- 
bine my  voice  with  those  others  that 
have  been  raised  here  today  in  special 
tribute  to  the  Shriners  of  North  Amer- 
ica. In  doing  so,  may  I  commend  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Don  Pdqda 
for  calling  forth  praise  for  an  organi- 
zation long  active  in  its  contributions 
in  aiding  children  suffering  from  crip- 
pling diseases  or  recovering  from  seri- 
ous bum  injuries. 

The  Shriners  is  an  international  or- 
ganization and  as  such  its  influence 
and  nurturing  efforts  have  been  felt 
all  over  the  globe,  including  distant 
parts  of  our  own  Nation.  American 
Samoa,  for  example,  has  benefited 
from  the  helping  hand  of  the 
Shriners,  particularly  through  their 
excellent  facilities  in  Hawaii  which 
serve  a  large  number  of  people  from 
throughout  the  Pacific. 

On  behalf  of  the  many  Samoan  chil- 
dren who  have  experienced  the  con- 
tinuing care,  concern,  and  expertise 
found  in  the  many  Shriners'  hospitals. 
I  applaud  and  thank  the  organization 
for  its  efforts.  American  Samoa  is 
deeply  appreciative  of  this  fine  organi- 
zation's consistent  ability  to  assist  our 
disabled  children  and  its  continuing 
efforts  to  innovate  and  maintain  re- 
search in  the  field  of  medical  science.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
should  be  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fdqua)  asked  for 
this  special  order  of  business  to  honor 
the  remarkable  accomplishments  of 
the  Shriners  in  serving  crippled  chil- 
dren. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
could  deserve  our  support  more  than 
the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  crippled 
children,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
celebrate  the  tremendous  volunteer  ef- 
forts of  the  Shriners  to  provide  those 
services. 

I  am  also  informed  that  very  Impor- 
tant advances  in  the  medical  sciences 
have  been  made  through  the  work 
sponsored  by  the  Shrine. 

Today,  when  we  realize  that  govern- 
ment can  not  do  everything  for  every- 
one, we  especially  need  volunteer  ef- 
forts and  this  worthwhile  organization 
has  certainly  given  us  a  fine  example. 
In  my  own  State  of  Maryland  the 
Shrine  has  made  great  contributions. 

Let  us  Join  together  to  thank  that 
organization  for  its  compassion  and 
action  to  help  the  crippled  children  of 
our  country.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  pa}^g  this  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  Shriners  of  North 
America  for  their  outstanding  and 
dedicated  work  in  providing  the  neces- 


sary programs  for  those  children  re- 
quiring special  care. 

The  work  of  the  Shriners  in  the  or- 
thopedic field  has  provided  a  valuable 
and  important  service  to  the  communi- 
ties where  their  hospitals  are  located. 
The  Chicago  Shriners  Hospital  in  Illi- 
nois as  well  as  the  other  20  hospitals 
built  by  the  Shrine  of  North  America 
provide  excellent  medical  care  and 
services;  and  the  research  conducted 
by  these  hospitals  has  been  effective 
in  improving  children's  health  care 
programs. 

I  commend  the  Shriners  for  the  ef- 
fective service  in  this  most  important 
field,  and  for  their  dedication  and  vig- 
orous spirit  shown  in  civic  endeavors.  I 
would  also  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  congratulate  the  imperial  poten- 
tate of  the  Shrine.  Randolph  R. 
Thomas,  for  his  leadership  and  work 
on  behalf  of  crippled  children.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  true  strength  and  real 
greatness  of  our  Nation  is  based  on  ac- 
complishments such  as  those  of  the 
Shriners. 

I  extend  my  l)est  wishes  for  contin- 
ued success  in  your  future  endeavors 
and  in  your  most  recent  accomplish- 
ment of  building  a  Shrine  Orthopedic 
Hosptial  in  Florida.  I  commend  the 
Shriners  for  a  job  well  done.* 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  participate  in  this  tribute 
to  the  good  work  on  behalf  of  crippled 
children  done  by  the  Shriners  of 
North  America.  Their  contributions  to 
medical  research,  as  well  as  their 
humane  care  for  the  young  victims  of 
disease,  should  be  well  known  to  all  of 
us. 

In  my  area  of  New  Jersey,  many  of 
us  have  witnessed  this  service  first- 
hand, not  only  on  behalf  of  children, 
but  for  others  as  well.  The  Masonic 
Service  Association  of  the  United 
States  has  brought  to  us  its  voluntary 
hospital  visitation  program  in  the  vari- 
ous military  and  veterans'  facilities  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  those  who  have 
served  our  country. 

In  nearby  Elast  Orange.  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Neisten  has  led  the  selffess  efforts 
of  area  Masonic  volunteers  to  help  and 
comfort  patients  who  often  have  no 
one  else  to  turn  to. 

The  Masonic  hospital  visitation  pro- 
gram is  also  conducted  at  the  Lyons 
VA  Medical  Center,  the  hospitals  at 
Fort  Dlx  and  Fort  Monmouth,  and  re- 
cently at  the  New  Jersey  War  Veter- 
ans Home  at  Vineland.  Throughout 
the  Garden  State.  Shriners  have  been 
making  life  better  for  deserving  pa- 
tients regardless  of  race,  religion,  or 
age. 

At  a  time  when  budget  cuts  have 
been  particularly  severe  in  areas  like 
care  of  veterans  and  medical  pro- 
grams, the  Shriners  become  more  im- 
portant than  ever  in  their  efforts  to 
supplement  health  care  and  advance 
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medical  research.  May  they  continue 
and  redouble  their  worthy  efforts.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  own  congratulations  to  Im- 
perial Sir  Randolph  R.  Thomas,  impe- 
rial potentate  of  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
We  honor  him  not  only  for  his  elec- 
tion to  this  high  office,  but  also  for 
the  wonderful  work  the  Shrine  has 
carried  out  in  the  area  of  health  care 
for  children. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  crip- 
pled and  burned  children  have  been 
helped  by  the  hospitals  founded  by 
the  Shriners  throughout  the  country. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  a  new  fa- 
cility will  soon  be  opened  in  our  State 
of  Florida.  An  orthopedic  hospital  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  Tampa  by  1984. 

Certainly  the  Shriners  exemplify 
the  spirit  of  voluntarism  about  which 
we  hear  so  much  today.  They  should 
be  proud  of  their  fine  work,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  continue  under  the 
leadership  of  Randolph  R.  Thomas.* 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  part  in  this  special 
order  honoring  the  Shriners  of  North 
America  and  especially  Mr.  Randolph 
R.  Thomas,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  I  also 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  for  requesting  this  special 
order. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
service  that  the  Shriners  have  given 
for  the  children  of  this  country.  Their 
orthopedic  hospitals,  bums  institutes, 
and  the  new  spinal  cord  injury  center 
have  served  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children.  The  Shriners,  through  their 
good  efforts,  have  been  able  to  save 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  have 
healed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren. A  few  statistics  will  vividly  dem- 
onstrate this. 

In  the  58  years  that  Shriners  hospi- 
tals for  crippled  children  have  been 
open,  they  have  cured  or  substantially 
helped  more  than  235,884  children. 

Since  the  first  hospital  in  Shreve- 
port.  La.,  oi>ened  in  1922,  there  have 
been  approximately  329,690  operations 
performed.  There  have  been  270,462 
braces  and  prostheses  applied,  ap- 
proximately 3,159.595  X-rays  and 
photos  taken,  5,955,030  physiotherapy 
treatments  given,  and  2.405,363  clinic 
visits. 

More  than  16,736,753  patient-days 
have  been  recorded  in  the  18  orthope- 
dic units  and  376,080  patient-days  in 
the  bums  institutes. 

Since  Shriners  hospitals  were  estab- 
lished, a  total  of  approximately 
$516,540,000  has  been  spent  by  the 
Shriners  for  operating  all  21  Shriners 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  long-term  suffering  that  would 
have  occurred  if  the  Shriners  hospi- 
tals and  bums  institutes  had  not  been 
there  to  help  children. 

In  addition  to  the  current  services 
that  the  Shriners  provide,  extensive 


investigations  into  the  causes  of  crip- 
pling diseases,  and  into  enzyme  factors 
that  may  be  useful  in  detecting  cancer, 
continue.  With  the  opening  of  the  new 
spinal  cord  injury  center  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  Shriners  are  also  on  the  fore- 
front of  medical  research  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
congratulate  Randolph  R.  Thomas  of 
Jacksonville  on  his  election  as  imperial 
potentate  of  the  Shrine  of  North 
America.  Mr.  Tnomas  exemplifies  the 
civic-minded  dedication  that  has  made 
the  Shriners  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded  philanthropic  organizations 
in  the  world.  He  has  been  active  in 
Florida  business,  civic  life  and  has 
served  throughout  the  years  in  many 
capacities  with  the  Shriners.  It  Is  fit- 
ting and  just  that  a  person,  like  Randy 
Thomas,  has  been  elected  to  head  this 
international  organization.* 
•  Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  our  colleague,  Don 
PuQUA,  for  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  organization  which  over 
the  past  60  years  has  selflessly  dedi- 
cated itself  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  thousands  of  children  across 
the  country— the  Shriners  of  North 
America. 

Since  its  initial  inception  of  13  mem- 
bers in  1872,  the  Shriners  have  devel- 
oped into  an  international  organiza- 
tion incorporating  over  1  million  mem- 
bers. As  the  membership  has  grown,  so 
have  the  goals  of  the  Shriners. 

Since  1922.  the  Shriners  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  needy  children 
suffering  from  crippling  diseases. 
More  recently,  the  Shriners  have  ex- 
panded their  efforts  by  supporting 
three  Shriner  bum  institutes  which 
treat  severely  burned  children  as  well 
as  conduct  research  and  develop  im- 
proved methods  of  bum  treatment. 

Thanks  to  their  concern,  the 
Shriners  can  take  pride  in  knowing 
that  nearly  250,000  children  and  their 
families  have  benefited  from  the  serv- 
ices now  provided  by  the  21  Shriner 
hospitals  located  across  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  22d 
Shriner  hospital  will  soon  open  in 
Tampa  to  serve  the  deserving  children 
in  Florida  and  the  surrounding  States 
In  the  continuing  spirit  of  this  fine  or- 
ganization. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  and 
congratulate  Randolph  R.  Thomas, 
who  was  elected  imperial  potentate  of 
the  Shrine  of  North  America  last  July. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  the  first  Floridian  to 
have  the  honor  of  leading  this  interna- 
tional organization,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Shriners  will  benefit 
under  his  leadership. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  children  and 
their  families,  whose  lives  have  been 
touched  by  the  good  will  of  the 
Shriners,  by  extending  my  sincere 
thanks  and  warmest  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  of  this  exemplary 
organization.* 
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*  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues 
from  Florida  in  honoring  the  Shriners 
of  North  America  and  particularly  in 
saluting  their  imperial  potentate,  Ran- 
dolph R.  Thomas,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Morocco  Temple,  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  Randy  Thomas  is  the  first  Floridi- 
an to  hold  the  high  office  of  imperial 
potentate,  and  all  the  people  of  our 
State  are  very  proud  of  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  and  the  recognition  he 
has  earned. 

Over  the  past  60  years,  the  Shriners 
have  successfully  treated  thousands  of 
children  through  their  extensive  chil- 
dren health  care  programs.  With  three 
highly  acclaimed  bums  institutes, 
which  provide  professional  care  for  se- 
verely burned  children,  and  18  crip- 
pled children  hospitals  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
Shriners  continue  to  graciously  give  of 
their  time  and  energy  in  providing  this 
special  heath  care  for  our  Nation's 
children. 

During  my  years  in  public  service,  I 
have  had  the  privilege,  through  Hadji 
Temple  In  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  see  on 
the  local  level  the  hard  and  dedicated 
work  that  goes  Into  maintaining  these 
fine  medical  facilities. 

As  previously  stated  by  our  col- 
league, DoH  PuQUA,  the  Shriners  have 
recently  decided  to  build  an  additional 
children's  hospital  in  the  Tampa  Bay 
area.  I  join  in  expressing  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  imperial  potentate 
and  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Shriners  of  North  America  for  this  de- 
cision. I  know  that  this  new  hospital 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  citizens 
of  Florida  and  the  surrounding 
States.* 


REMARKS  OF  SPEAKER  THOMAS 
P.  O'NEILL,  JR..  NATIONAL 
GOVERNORS'  ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mom- 
Ing  the  l^>eaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  ad- 
dressed the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, meeting  In  Washington,  D.C. 
These  are  extremely  Important  and 
significant  comments  on  the  Issues 
facing  the  Congress  and  the  country 
today. 

Speaker  O'Neill's  remarks  were  ad- 
dressed to  those  problems  and  Issues 
which  must  be  faced  by  the  Congress 
In  the  coming  months,  and  so  that  this 
Important  and  significant  comment  by 
the  Speaker  will  be  available  to  a 
wider  audience  here  In  the  Congress 
and  in  the  country.  I  would  like  to 
insert  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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Remarks  of  Speaker  Tho«*as  P.  O'Neill. 

Jr..  National  Governors'  Association 
I  am  glad  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
this  Important  group  of  national  leaders. 
What  you  say  about  the  Administration  pro- 
gram—and what  you  say  about  the  alterna- 
tives—will play  a  role  in  how  the  American 
people  understand  these  Issues.  It  will  help 
to  determine  how  Congress  itself  reacts  to 
the  Reagan  program.  The  record  shows  that 
the  Congress  responds— for  better  or 
worse— to  public  opinion.  The  Governors  of 
this  country  can  help  to  ensure  that  the 
public  is  informed,  that  it  understands  what 
is  being  proposed,  that  it  understands  the 
costs  of  the  President's  programs  as  well  as 
the  benefits,  that  it  appreciate  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Administration  program,  not 
just  the  packaging. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  this  morn- 
ing about  the  Presidents  "new  federalism" 
proposal  and  also  about  his  budget  propos- 
als for  fiscal  1983.  I  would  like  to  begin  with 
some  personal  reflections  on  our  experience 
with  the  Reagan  program  last  year.  I  think 
it  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  what  we  should 
do  in  1982.  Perhaps  more  Important,  it  tells 
us  what  we  should  not  do  In  1982. 

In  the  Spring  of  1932— In  the  very  depths 
of  the  Great  Depression— Colonel  Jake 
Rupert,  the  owner  of  the  New  York  Yan- 
kees, was  having  a  salary  dispute  with  his 
star  player,  Babe  Ruth.  He  asked  Ruth  how 
he  could  ever  justify  making  more  money 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Herbert  Hoover.  'That's  easy."  he  said,  "I 
had  a  better  year  than  he  did. " 

If  you  look  at  1981  in  purely  political 
terms.  President  Reagan  had  a  great  rookie 
year.  He  pushed  through  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  in  American  his- 
tory. He  pushed  through  the  greatest  cut- 
backs in  domestic  programs  and  the  largest 
tax  cuts  ever  enacted. 

The  President  achieved  these  political  vic- 
tories using  a  very  simple  appeal.  He  asked 
one  question  and  one  question  only— are 
you  for  me  or  against  me?  Do  you  support 
the  Reagan  budget,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
or  don  t  you?  Do  you  support  the  Reagan 
Kemp-Roth  three-year  tax  bill  or  don't  you? 

The  President  made  a  very  tempting  offer 
to  the  American  people:  they  would  get  to 
pay  less  taxes;  they  would  have  less  govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  and  more  jobs— 13  mil- 
lion more  jobs;  they  would  have  more  de- 
fense, meet  more  of  our  economic  needs 
here  at  home,  and  on  top  of  everything, 
they  would  have  a  balanced  budget. 

If  you  judge  the  President's  performance 
in  short-term  political  tenns  last  year  was  a 
great  success.  If  you  judge  it  in  terms  of 
substance,  in  terms  of  real  economic  policy, 
it  was  a  blueprint  for  disaster. 

It  wasn't  the  Democrats  in  Congress  who 
made  the  decisive  judgment  on  the  Reagan 
program;  it  was  the  President's  own  sup- 
porters in  the  business  world.  On  the  very 
day  the  Reagan  program  was  passed— on 
August  4  of  last  year— those  same  business 
leaders  who  had  pushed  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram so  hard  began  to  get  frightened  by  it. 
For  the  first  time,  they  had  to  make  a  tough 
choice:  to  continue  to  support  the  President 
and  invest  their  dollars  as  if  the  Reagan 
"supply-side"  program  would  work;  or  to  go 
with  their  hard  economic  judgment  and  try 
to  protect  themselves. 

P\>r  most  businessmen,  it  was  not  a  hard 
decision.  When  it  came  to  the  bottom  line, 
the  financial  leaders  of  this  country  weren't 
fooled  when  the  Administration  said  it  had 
a  "new  idea"  for  meeting  the  nation's  com- 
plex economic  challenge.  They  saw  that  be- 


neath all  the  new  rhetoric,  beneath  all  the 
new  "supply-side"  talk,  the  Reagan  program 
represented  the  same  old  philosophy  of 
fighting  inflation  with  tight  money,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  finally  recession.  They  rec- 
ognized that  the  only  thing  new  about 
Reagan  economics  was  its  reliance  on  high 
federal  deficits.  When  it  came  to  federal 
borrowing.  Ronald  Reagan  would  make 
every  previous  administration— Democratic 
or  Republican— look  like  a  piker. 

Unfortunately  for  America,  most  of  our 
business  and  financial  leaders  refused  to 
speak  out— until  it  was  far  too  late.  They 
were  so  busy  promoting  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program,  so  busy  praising  the  virtues 
of  the  Reagan  political  philosophy,  that 
they  never  bothered  to  understand  the  pro- 
gram. Only  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late, 
did  they  come  face-to-face  with  the  true 
bottom  line  of  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram: higher  federal  deficits  for  years  to 
come,  the  highest  real  Interest  rates  since 
World  War  II,  and  sadly  but  inevitably,  the 
worst  economic  downfall  since  the  30s. 

Last  year,  the  President  claimed  a  man- 
date from  the  electorate  for  tax  relief,  then 
pushed  through  a  program  that  gave  bil- 
lions in  relief  to  those  in  the  top  Income 
brackets,  that  gave  billions  to  the  corpora- 
tions, and  left  the  average  family  with 
pocket  change. 

Last  year,  the  President  claimed  a  man- 
date for  budget  restraint  and  pushed 
through  a  program  that  cut  student  loans, 
social  security,  child  nutrition  and  other 
programs  which  enjoy  broad  support  from 
the  American  people.  He  pushed  through  a 
program  that  attacked  the  very  foundation 
of  American  economic  growth:  the  scientific 
and  engineering  programs  that  develop  new 
technology;  the  education  programs  that 
train  a  literate  and  highly-skilled  workforce: 
the  employment  services  that  help  unem- 
ployed people  find  private-sector  Jobs. 

You  can't  blame  the  public  for  not  know- 
ing what  was  in  the  final  Reagan  program. 
The  President  did  everything  to  keep  public 
attention  on  a  single  question:  Are  you  for 
me  or  against  me?  His  public  relations  cam- 
paign was  a  success.  Night  after  night  on 
the  evening  news,  the  story  dealt  not  with 
what  was  in  the  program,  but  what  its 
chances  were.  Every  night.  It  was  the  Presi- 
dent vs.  Congress,  the  Republicans  vs.  the 
Democrats,  Reagan  vs.  O'Neill. 

There  was  little  if  any  coverage  of  the 
Democratic  alternatives.  The  fact  Is,  the 
House  Democrats  offered  a  budget  plan 
that  would  have  preserved  vital  federal  ef- 
forts—in education.  In  social  security.  In  eco- 
nomic development.  The  fact  is,  the  Demo- 
crats offered  a  tax  bill  that  would  have  fo- 
cused far  more  relief  on  those  families  in 
the  middle  Income  brackets— families 
making  $20,000  to  $50,000  a  year.  It  would 
make  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  contin- 
gent on  the  President's  own  economic  pro- 
jections. Perhaps  most  important,  the 
Democratic  budget  would  have  meant  lower 
federal  deficits. 

All  in  all,  our  alternatives  were  not  per- 
fect, but  they  would  have  put  the  country 
on  a  much  sounder  economic  footing  than 
we  have  now.  The  country  would  be  better 
off  economically,  and,  ironically.  President 
Reagan  might  be  better  off  politically.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  little  public  under- 
standing of  the  whole  debate,  or  of  the 
choices  that  were  being  offered. 

I  am  determined  that  our  country  not 
repeat  the  same  terrible  mistake  in  1982. 

The  President's  program  this  session  has 
two  parts:   his  "new  federalism"  proposal 


and  his  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1983. 
Both  of  these  parts  deserve  hard  scrutiny, 
and  I  can  promise  you  they  are  going  to  get 
that  hard  scrutiny.  Based  on  brutal  experi- 
ence I  predict  that  the  Congress  will  take  a 
lot  harder  look  at  this  year's  proposals  than 
they  did  at  last  year's.  We  will  take  a  tough 
look  at  what  is  in  these  packages  and  how 
they  add  up;  so  will  the  American  people. 

The  President  proposes  that  we  shift 
dozens  of  federal  programs  to  the  States 
and  localities.  He  would  also  shift  certain 
revenues  to  fund  these  programs. 

Like  everything  the  President  recom- 
mends, the  program  sounds  like  a  very  good 
idea.  People  don't  like  bureaucracy  and 
most  people  have  a  particular  dislike  for 
federal  bureaucracy.  Anything  that  gets  rid 
of  federal  red  tape  obviously  has  a  great 
deal  of  political  appeal.  I  can  think  of  a 
number  of  areas— navigable  streams,  educa- 
tion, and  transportation,  for  example— 
where  States  are  far  better  equipped  to 
make  decisions. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  a  major  philo- 
sophical concern  with  the  "new  federalism" 
proposal.  Clearly  there  needs  to  be  a  more 
orderly  sorting-out  of  federal,  state  and 
local  roles.  We  need  to  carry  on  this  sorting 
out  with  an  eye  toward  what  each  level  of 
govermnent  does  best.  It  Is  my  own  belief 
that  the  federal  government  is  best  suited 
to  ensuring  some  minimal  standard  of  eco- 
nomic security  for  all  Americans.  For  me, 
poverty  can  never  be  considered  the  prob- 
lem just  of  one  State  or  of  one  locality. 
Where  poverty  exists,  it  concerns  America 
as  a  whole.  It  must  also  remain  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  address  regional  problems 
which  cut  across  state  lines. 

Whatever  action  Congress  takes  on  this 
proposal,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  wants  to  hear 
what  you  the  Governors  think.  You  are  on 
the  front  lines.  You  know  the  problems. 
You  have  the  experience  and  we  need  to 
share  that  experience. 

Prom  my  own  perspective,  these  are  some 
of  the  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed: 

The  President  proposes  that  we  send 
these  programs  back  to  the  States  but  does 
he  provide  adequate  funding  to  pay  for 
them? 

E>oes  the  President's  overall  budget  policy 
undermines  the  efforts  of  the  States  to 
expand  their  tax  )}ases? 

Are  you  able  to  handle  cuts  In  economic 
development  funds  and  money  for  building 
and  maintaining  our  basic  infrastructure: 
our  roads,  sewers,  harbors  and  mass  transit 
systems? 

I  am  concerned  that  this  "new  federalism" 
proposal  Is  being  offered  as  part  of  an  over- 
all retrenchment  in  social  policy.  President 
Reagan  has  said  that  "govenunent  is  not 
the  solution  to  our  problems,  government  is 
the  problem."  That  same  President  now 
argues  that  Instead  of  meeting  our  social 
problems,  we  should  buck  those  problems  to 
the  States. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  timing.  I 
wonder  if  a  period  of  national  recession  is  a 
good  time  to  carry  out  such  a  program.  I 
wonder  If  a  time  when  States  and  localities 
are  forced  to  raise  taxes  to  make  up  for  de- 
clining revenues,  a  time  when  they  are 
forced  to  pay  murderous  Interest  rates  Is  a 
good  time  for  asking  them  to  take  on  new 
burdens.  The  record  also  shows  that  States 
took  a  big  share  of  the  beating  in  last  year's 
budget  cuts.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
make  sure  this  does  not  happen  again.  "New 
federalism"  must  not  become  a  cover  for 
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new  cuts  In  the  very  areas  that  have  already 
been  hit  the  hardest. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
Reacan-Stockm&n  budget  proposals. 

The  Administration  is  basically  saying  to 
the  Congress  that  we  should  continue  on 
the  same  economic  course.  We  should  con- 
tinue with  more  cuts  In  social  programs, 
more  cuts  In  assistance  to  the  states  and  lo- 
calities, more  cuts  in  those  programs  which 
help  the  disadvantaged. 

The  President  is  asking  that  we  pursue  his 
economic  program  in  the  very  depths  of  a 
recession:  a  recession  that  has  thrown  mil- 
lions out  of  work,  that  threatens  to  create 
even  deeper  unemployment  in  the  months 
ahead. 

I  hear  from  a  great  many  people  from 
around  the  country,  people  from  every  walk 
of  life.  What  I  hear  tells  me  that  the  people 
are  growing  weary  of  this  Administration. 
They  are  growing  weary  and  don't  like  what 
Is  going  on.  They  are  yearning  for  a  more 
reasonable  course: 

a  course  which  balances  the  need  for  tax 
relief  with  the  even  greater  need  for  relief 
against  huge  federal  deficits  and  towering 
interest  rates: 

a  course  which  balances  the  need  for  mili- 
tary hardware  with  the  need  for  overall  eco- 
nomic security; 

a  course  which  balances  the  need  to  Invest 
in  industrial  capital  with  the  need  to  invest 
in  human  capital. 

I  believe  we  can  set  this  kind  of  reasona- 
ble course.  We  can  set  it  in  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration, not  confrontation.  We  can  set  it  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise. 

We  can  set  such  a  course  by  looking,  not 
for  personal  political  victories  but  for  eco- 
nomic victories  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 


HEARINGS  ON  SECURITY 
CLASSIFICATION  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sus- 
pect that  not  all  Members  are  aware 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
working  on  a  revision  of  the  Executive 
order  on  security  classification.  This  is 
the  order  that  sets  the  rtiles  under 
which  national  security  information  is 
classified  by  the  executive  branch. 

There  is  no  general  statute  regulat- 
ing the  classification  of  national  secu- 
rity information.  As  a  result,  the  clas- 
sification of  most  information  is  done 
exclusively  under  Executive  order. 
Classification  of  information  is  pres- 
ently authorized  by  Executive  Order 
12065. 

On  February  4,  1982,  a  draft  of  a  re- 
vised Executive  order  on  security  clas- 
sification was  forwarded  by  the  Infor- 
mation Security  Oversight  Office  to 
several  congressional  committees  for 
comment.  The  return  date  for  com- 
ments was  February  22,  1982.  Of  the 
18  days  allowed  for  comment,  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  in  recess 
for  11  days. 

On  February  12,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
National  Security  Adviser  William 
Clark,  asking  for  more  time  for  review 
of  the  draft.  The  letter  was  cosigned 
by  seven  other  committee  and  subcom- 


mittee chairmen.  Mr.  Clark  called  me 
yesterday  in  response  to  the  letter.  He 
indicated  that  more  time  would  be  al- 
lowed for  congressional  review,  but  no 
new  deadline  was  set. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
is  willing  to  allow  additional  time  for 
consideration  of  the  draft  Executive 
order.  There  has  been  little  public  cir- 
culation of  the  draft  order  and,  conse- 
quently, little  public  debate.  As  I 
stated  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Clark,  the 
security  classification  rules  affect  not 
only  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress,  but  also  the  scientific,  indus- 
trial, research,  and  academic  commu- 
nities. The  press  also  has  an  obvious 
interest  in  classification. 

I  believe  that  there  is  widespread 
public  interest  and  concern  in  security 
classification  issues.  When  the  Carter 
administration  proposed  changes  in  se- 
curity classification  rules,  it  conducted 
the  process  in  the  open.  Copies  of  the 
proposed  Carter  administration  Execu- 
tive order  on  security  classification 
were  made  available  to  organizations 
outside  the  executive  branch  and  over 
500  comments  were  received  in 
response. 

My  concern  about  the  Executive 
order  is  not  merely  procedural.  Previ- 
ous presidents,  including  both  Carter 
and  Nixon,  restricted  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  classify  information. 
The  draft  Reagan  order  appears  to  in- 
crease significantly  the  amoimt  of  in- 
formation that  would  be  subject  to 
classification.  Not  only  would  it  be 
easier  to  classify  ordinary  information 
not  readily  classification  now,  but  new 
categories  of  scientific  and  technical 
information  might  also  be  subject  to 
classification  for  the  first  time. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information  and  Individual  Rights  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  draft  Executive 
order  on  March  10  and  11,  1982.  The 
hearings  will  be  in  room  2247  of  the 
Ray  bum  Building  and  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  on  March  10,  and  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
March  11.  The  witnesses  will  be  an- 
nounced later.* 


VETERANS   ARE   NOT   RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR  BUDGET  DEFICITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  Sherman  E.  Roodzant, 
national  commander  of  the  disabled 
American  Veterans,  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
present  the  organization's  views  on 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  request.  I  think  all  members  of 
the  committee  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  pres- 
entations the  committee  has  ever  re- 
ceived from  any  witness. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  remarks 
of  Coinmander  Roodzant  as  he  pre- 


sented them  to  our  committee  earlier 

this  morning: 

Statement  of  Sherman  E.  Roodzant,  Na- 
tional Commander.  Disabled  American 
Veterans 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  behalf  of  the  700,000  members  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  its 
85,000  member  Auxiliary,  may  I  say  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  in  presentation  of 
the  DAVs  1982  Legislative  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  prior  appearances 
before  this  Committee,  National  Command- 
ers of  the  DAV  have  generally  devoted  a 
major  portion  of  their  oral  presentations  to 
addressing  the  several  priority  legislative 
goals  that  were  approved  by  the  delegates 
to  our  organization's  most  recent  National 
Conventions. 

1  have  decided  to  depart  from  that  format 
today. 

This  should  not  be  construed  as  a  de-em- 
phasis on  my  part  regarding  the  merit  or 
necessity  of  our  1982  legislative  goals.  Nor 
should  it  be  thought  that  the  DAV  will  not 
aggressively  pursue  them  to  their  fruition. 
They  are  reasonable  and  just,  designed  pri- 
marily to  benefit  those  most  deserving  and 
most  in  need— the  wartime  service-connect- 
ed disabled  veteran,  his  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors. 

As  an  attachment  to  my  oral  remarks,  you 
will  find  my  comments  relative  to  certain 
VA  program  improvements  that  were  ap- 
proved In  resolution  form  by  the  delegates 
to  our  1981  National  Convention.  All  have 
been  the  subject  of  recent,  informal  discus- 
sion between  our  Washington  Staff  and 
your  own  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
Counsels.  1  urge  your  sympathetic,  favor- 
able consideration  of  these  measures  as  this 
Second  Session  of  the  97th  Congress  pro- 
gresses. 

But  for  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  say 
some  things  that  I  believe  would  be  voiced 
by  virtually  every  wartime  veteran  in  this 
country,  had  they  this  same  opportunity.  I 
have  been  given  the  formidable  task  of 
speaking  on  their  collective  behalf  and  I  ask 
that  you  remain  cognizant  of  this  during  my 
remarks.  In  addition  to  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee— who  have  on  so 
many  occasions  "fought  the  good  fight"  for 
all  of  us— I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  I 
am  really  speaking  to  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  For  the  great  issues  and  concerns 
that  confront  our  nation's  system  of  veter- 
ans' benefits  and  services  today  can  only  be 
resolved  through  a  consensus  reached  by  all 
of  your  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  in  this  country,  we 
veterans  are  confused,  angry  and  Just  plain 
scared. 

We  are  confused  because  we  thought  the 
statutory  protection  accorded  our  benefits 
system  was  based  upon  that  time-honored, 
inviolate  premise:  Yes,  those  who  served  in 
time  of  war  are  deserving  of  a  special  status 
in  their  country. 

Yet  we  see  and  hear  people  in  policy- 
making positions  both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment calllnf  for  dissolution  of  our  benefit 
programs,  stating  that  we  veterans  are  a 
drain  on  the  American  taxpayer,  and  that 
those  of  us  who  do  have  benefit  eligiblity 
and  do  use  the  system  should  be  relegated 
to  the  role  of  Just  another  public  charge. 

We  ask  ourselves:  Are  not  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  30  million  living  veterans  also  taxpay- 
ers? Haven't  we  been  productive,  hardwork- 
ing citizens  most  of  our  lives?  Don't  we  vet- 
erans and  our  families,  who  comprise  almost 
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one  half  of  our  nation's  total  population, 
have  the  same  stake  in  our  society  and  don't 
we  share  in  the  day  to  day  sacrifices  and  set- 
backs that  confront  all  Americans? 

And  we  wonder  Just  what  happended  to 
all  the  praise  and  all  the  words  of  support 
that  were  lavished  upon  us  when  we  put  on 
our  uniforms  and  marched  off  to  lour  major 
wars  in  just  this  century. 

We  are  angry  because  we  read  editorials  in 
newspapers  across  the  country  and  hear 
statements  from  high  pubhc  officials  that 
blandly  imply  we  veterans  "have  it  made"  at 
public  expense: 

"Veterans  Finding  No  Austerity"  pro- 
claims the  New  York  Times. 

"The  Veterans  Administration  is  the  fat- 
test pig  we  have  ...  it  is  time  the  veterans 
shared  in  solving  the  problems  of  this  coun- 
try" are  words  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

And  from  a  House  member  pondering  the 
future  costs  of  VA  medical  care  we  hear: 
"one  possible  solution  is  increase  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  veterans  .  .  .  merge 
veterans'  services  with  other  benefit  pro- 
grams .  .  .  use  community  facilities  instead 
of  VA." 

And  again  we  ask  ourselves,  aren't  these 
people  aware  that  the  VA  has  been  taking 
its  fair  share  of  cutbacks  for  years?  That 
VA's  proportionate  share  of  total  federal 
outlays  has  been  steadily  declining  for  over 
a  decade— from  4.6  percent  in  1971  to  3.5 
percent  Just  last  year?  That  real  growth  in 
VA  programs  outlays  has,  in  fact,  been  neg- 
ative growth? 


Don't  they  know— or  care- about  hospital 
bed  losses,  treatment  ceilings,  and  physician 
and  nursing  shortages  that  have  all  com- 
bined to  turn  thousands  of  eligible  veterans 
away  from  the  system? 

Do  they  realize  that  recently  Instituted 
pension  reform  has  stiffened  eligiblity  re- 
quirements, focused  benefits  on  those  with 
poverty  level  Incomes  and  already  reduced 
program  costs  by  millions  of  dollars? 

Why  do  groups  like  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, that  advocate  the  sale  of  VA  hospitals 
to  the  private  sector,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  "mainstreaming"  indigent  veterans 
would  only  result  in  additional  federal  ex- 
penditures and  compound  the  problems  of 
hospital  cost  containment? 

What  kind  of  mentality  is  it  that  believes 
veterans  have  not  shared  in  our  cbuntry's 
problems? 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  scared  In  the 
sense  that  every  man  fears  for  the  financial 
security  of  his  family.  Will  a  lengthy  illness 
wipe  out  our  savings  because  we  find  we  are 
no  longer  eligible  for  a  VA  hospital  bed? 
Will  some  in  Congress  again  attempt  to 

"save"  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by 
striking  many  of  us  from  the  compensation 
rolls?  What  are  the  real  purposes  of  the  so- 
called  "program  reviews"  that  are  occurring 
with  more  and  more  frequency  and  will  we 
lose  our  VA  Regional  Offices  through  con- 
solidation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  atmosphere  of  fear 
and  apprehension  has  come  to  the  point 
where  many  of  us  hesitate  to  seek  medical 
treatment  for  our  service-connected  disabil- 


ities because  we  are  afraid  the  VA  will  use 
the  occasion  to  take  away  or  reduce  our  ben- 
efits. We're  losing  our  trust  In  the  Agency. 
Is  this  what  the  Congress  wishes?  Is  this  u) 
be  the  final  solution  to  what  some  regard  as 
the  veteran  "problem"— force  us  out  of,  or 
frighten  us  away  from,  the  system? 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  It  or  not.  veterans' 
benefits  are  part  of  the  costs  of  war.  And  it 
is  time  our  nation's  leaders  responsibly  face 
up  to  that  fact. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  said:  ""A  nation  re- 
veals itself  not  only  by  the  men  it  produces 
but  also  by  the  men  it  honors,  the  men  it  re- 
members. We  owe  a  continuing  debt  to 
those  men  and  women  who  have  put  aside 
their  lives  to  serve  in  this  country's  Armed 
Services. " 

That  is  the  moral  side  of  the  question  and 
I  submit  to  you  that  how  it  is  answered  can 
and  will  affect  the  future  strength  of  Amer- 
ica Just  as  much,  if  not  more  so.  than  any 
answer  based  on  economics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  set  the  record  straight  on  VA 
spending  levels.  Just  how  much  have  they 
contributed  to  the  financial  chaos  which 
some  say  faces  our  federal  government 
today? 

I  would  like  you  to  consider  some  figures 
concerning  the  federal  social  welfare  spend- 
ing that  has  occurred  in  this  country  during 
the  past  30  years.  The  entire  gamut  of 
public  assistance  programs— huge  portions 
of  which  go  to  categories  who  have  never 
done  a  thing  for  this  country,  much  less 
risked  their  lives— are  compared  to  veterans: 
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Is  there  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  regarding  were  approved  by  the  Congress  and  19  hos- 
the  deterioration  and  loss  of  priority  that  pitals  were  added  to  the  system, 
has  occurred  In  VA  spending  levels  during  And  yet  this  increase  in  consumer  de- 
thls  short  30-year  period?  From  a  low  of  a  mands  was  met,  this  expansion  of  the 
20-fold  increase  for  the  health  and  medical  system  was  accomplished,  within  the  con- 
category  to  the  unbelievably  high  397-fold  fines  of  a  3-fold  budget  growth.  Isn't  it  a 
increase  for  housing,  aU  non- veteran  social  shame  that  aU  our  nation's  so-caUed  "social 
welfare  spending  has  risen  astronomically,  obligations"  could  not  have  been  addressed 
And  the  VA  over  the  same  period?  A  3-fold  In  a  similar  fashion?  Rather  than  criticizing 
Increase  *"<*    cutting    back    on    VA    programs,    we 

vr,    r^>..i™,.„    o™«  4f  lonn  VA  hAnpfit  should  do  all  that  WB  Can  to  InsuTC  their  vla- 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  If  1950  JA  benefit  emulation, 
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year  period   one  wuld  not  criticize  the  In-  veterans  in  this  country  fear  for  an  ob- 
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242  percent.  ^•^^  ^g  veterans,  especially  those  of  us  who 

But  the  Agency  was  not  faced  with  rising  ^^    service-connected    disabled,    recognize 

costs  alone.  that  objectivity  and  responsibility  Is  a  two- 

From  1950  to  1980  our  nation  fought  In  way  street.  The  DAV,  even  In  the  best  of 

two  major  armed  conflicts— one  of  which  times,  has  always  made  a  conscious  effort  to 

was  the  longest  in  our  history.  Our  veteran  approach  this  Committee  and  the  Congress 

population  increased  from  some  18  Vi  million  from  a  standpoint  of  moderation.  Reasona- 

to  over  30  million.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ble.  Justifiable  program  Improvements  com- 

veterans  were  added  to  the  compensation  bined  with  protection  of  program  Integrity 

and  pension  rolls.  Two  major  GI  Bill  Pro-  have  been  our  fundamental  goals  In  advanc- 

grams    educated    hundreds    of    thousands  ing  the  interests  of  the  wartime  disabled, 

more.  Facing  up  to  our  nation's  responslbll-  And  In  "hard  times"  such  as  we  now  have. 

Ity  to  provide  adequate  medical  care  for  vet-  we  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  wlll- 

erans,  20  separate  major  health  care  bills  ing  to  sit  down  with  this  Committee  and 
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those  of  Budget  and  Appropriations  in  real- 
istic discussion  of  adequate  VA  funding  with 
available,  finite  resources. 

And  In  the  spirit  of  objectivity,  I  will  state 
that  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  request  which  do  meet 
with  our  approval.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
this  Is  especially  true  In  the  area  of  health 
care.  Whether  this  is  a  genuine  "'turn 
around"  on  the  part  of  OMB  or  merely  an 
election  year  "respite,"  remains  to  be  seen. 

Conversely,  I  am  appalled  to  note  that  of 
the  $233.6  million  proposed  legislative  sav- 
ings, over  half— $165.4  million- would  be 
achieved  through  major  reductions  in  the 
benefits  of  thousands  of  service-connected 
disabled  veterans— many  of  whom  would  be 
combat  disabled  and  most  of  whom  would 
be  Vietnam  Era. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  dollar  factor,  there 
appears  to  be  little  rhyme  or  reason  for  this 
attack  on  service-connected  benefits.  Con- 
sider one  brief  example: 

Would  anyone  In  Congress  care  to  attempt 
to  explain  or  Justify  to  a  service-connected 
below  the  knee  amputee,  who  has  a  wife  and 
two  children,  that,  commencing  October  1. 
1982  his  monthly  benefit  check  will  be  in- 
creased by  $19  and.  effective  the  same  date 
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reduced    by    $61— a    net   loss    of    $42    per 
month? 

If  accepted  by  the  Congress,  this  Is  exact- 
ly the  type  of  "good  news/bad  news"  joke 
that  would  be  played  upon  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  by  the  Administrations  pro- 
posal to  Increase  basic  compensation  rates 
while  concurrently  eliminating  certain  de- 
pendency allowance  entitlements.  Needless 
to  say.  we  in  the  DAV  are  not  laughing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks. I  underscored  that,  through  you.  I 
intended  to  address  the  entire  Congress.  I 
now  wish  to  narrow  my  focus  to  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans.  Indeed, 
all  veterans  in  this  country,  are  in  your 
debt.  You.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmldt.  the  members  of  this  Committee 
and  its  most  excellent  staff  swe  our  true 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  know  that.  We 
deeply  appreciate  that. 

Your  door  has  always  been  open  to  us. 
You  have  always  given  our  legislative  objec- 
tives your  undivided  attention.  Many  times 
you  have  acted  favorably  and  decisively 
upon  them.  Title  38,  our  codification  of  vet- 
erans' laws.  Includes  many  benefits  and 
services  that  began  as  DAV  National  Con- 
vention mandates.  And  on  those  occasions 
when  we  have  found  ourselves  not  in  total 
agreement,  you  have  always  been  honest 
and  forthright  In  stating  your  position. 

Just  this  past  year,  the  personal  interven- 
tion of  you,  Mr.  Hammerschmldt  and 
others,  turned  what  could  have  been  disas- 
ter Into  victory  for  our  VA  Programs.  Re- 
gional Office  consolidation  was  thwarted, 
hospital  staffing  and  bed  levels  were  pro- 
tected, the  contracting  out  of  essential 
Agency  services  was  rebuffed  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  10-percent  service-connected 
rating  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veter- 
ans was  turned  aside. 

We  are  indeed,  fortunate  to  have  a  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  of  such  high 
caliber. 

This  completes  my  formal  presentation. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  luiow  that  in  the  coming 
year,  those  of  us  who  consider  ourselves  to 
be  veterans'  advocates  will  be  sorely  tested 
in  fulfilling  our  responsibilities.  Worlilng  to- 
gether, I  am  confident  that  we  shall  not  fail. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today.* 


THE  PERTINENT  AND  OUT- 
STANDING REMARKS  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN G.  V.  (SONNY) 
MONTGOMERY  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OF  RECEIVING  THE  MIN- 
UTEMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 
FROM  THE  RESERVE  OFFI- 
CERS ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  and  I  want  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  if  I  might  have 
permission  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  excellent  remarks  which 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
made  the  other  evening  when  he  was 
presented  the  Minuteman  of  the  Year 
Award. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to 


the   request   of   the   gentleman   from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SfTRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  1982,  our  beloved  and 
very  able  colleague.  Congressman  Gil- 
lespie Vanderbilt  (Sonny)  Montgom- 
ery received  the  prestigious  Minute- 
man  of  the  Year  Award  for  1982  from 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

The  award  was  very  richly  deserved, 
and  the  high  regard  in  which  Mr. 
Montgomery  is  held  by  his  colleagues 
in  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  top  lead- 
ers in  our  defense  and  reserve  estab- 
lishments was  attested  by  the  largest 
group  ever  assembled  for  one  of  these 
annual  award  dinners.  Even  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger,  still  suffering 
from  jet  lag  from  his  important  trip  to 
the  Middle  East  as  well  as  to  the  pres- 
tigious annual  Wehrkunde  Conference 
on  NATO  military  questions  in 
Munich,  showed  up  to  convey  a  spe- 
cial—and, I  believe,  unique— tribute  to 
Congressman  Montgomery  at  the  very 
start  of  the  dinner. 

Having  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with  Congressman  Montgomery  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
ever  since  he  came  to  Washington,  I 
know  from  personal  experience  that 
he  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Member  to  advance  the  cause  of  our 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  Forces. 
Invariably,  whatever  the  subject 
matter  of  a  particular  witness  may  be 
before  our  committee.  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery always  manages  to  identify  an 
important  aspect  in  which  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  Forces  could  be 
utilized  to  assist  in  carrying  out  some 
program  or  project  vital  to  defense. 

We  may  sometimes  kid  Sonny  a  bit 
for  having  a  one-track  mind  when  it 
comes  to  the  Guard  and  Reserves;  but 
as  all  of  us  that  have  served  in  the 
Guard  or  Reserves  well  know,  you 
have  to  have  somebody  who  will  be 
constantly  thinking  about  and  press- 
ing for  the  Guard  and  Reserves  if  they 
are  to  be  fully  ready  to  discharge  their 
very  important  role  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. Every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
if  any.  in  the  Reserves  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery, as  indeed  do  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whose  lives  and  proper- 
ty the  activities  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
are  designed  to  protect  and  preserve. 

We  who  know  Sonny  Montgomery 
and  have  served  with  him  here  in  the 
House  know  he  is  by  no  means  a  man 
with  a  one-track  mind.  A  retired  gen- 
eral in  the  National  Guard,  Sonny  has 
a  bearing  and  a  courtliness  that  even 
Robert  E.  Lee  would  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  match.  Because  of  that  spe- 
cial aura.  Sonny  often  finds  himself  in 
demand  in  the  Nation's  Capital's  social 
circuit,  an  onerous  duty  he  neverthe- 
less discharges  most  conscientiously. 

In  addition  Mr.  Montgomery  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans 
Committee.    He   created    the   Special 


Committee  on  Vietnam  POW's  and 
MIA's;  and  most  recently  he  provided 
the  basic  spark  for  a  new  group  within 
the  House  that  provided  President 
Reagan  with  the  margin  of  votes  he 
needed  in  1981  to  enact  the  three, 
major  pillars  of  his  economic  recovery 
program. 

Finally,  with  a  sure  eye  to  the 
future.  Congressman  Montgomery  has 
been  the  author  of  a  program  to  pro- 
vide military  training  for  our  young 
men  along  the  lines  of  the  program 
that  has  long  been  in  effect  in  Switzer- 
land, so  that  in  time  of  emergency  our 
yoimg  men  would  not  have  to  rush 
into  military  service  unprepared  and 
unskilled,  but  would  be  adequately 
equipped  to  defend  themselves,  as  well 
as  their  country,  as  trained  members 
of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

So  our  friend  and  colleague  is  indeed 
a  man  for  all  seasons,  Mr.  Speaker: 
and  I  know  that  not  only  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  but  also  the  vast  na- 
tionwide—nay, worldwide— audience 
that  regularly  reads  the  Congression- 
al Record  will  want  to  read— and,  I 
hope,  to  follow— the  sage  advice  con- 
tained in  Sonny  Montgomery's 
speech. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Montgomery  fol- 
lows: 

Remarks  of  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery 

Thank  you  Mr.  President.  Head  table 
guests,  my  fellow  reserve  officers,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Many  distinguished  Members  of  Congress 
have  won  this  award  and  in  looking  over  the 
list  of  past  recipients,  I  certainly  do  not  feel 
I  fit  in  with  that  distinguished  group.  But  I 
don't  want  the  nominating  committee  meet- 
ing again  to  reconsider  so  I  accept  with  a 
grateful  heart  and  deep  humility. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  flattered  that  a 
number  of  Reserve  officers  and  friends  from 
Mississippi  have  come  to  tonight's  banquet. 
I  appreciate  them  being  here. 

I  can  only  assume  that  my  qualifications 
for  receiving  this  award  are  that  I  totally 
believe  in  a  strong  military  defense  and  that 
our  Reserve  Forces  must  play  a  key  role  in 
our  defense  structure.  No  longer  can  the  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard  t>e  considered  a 
backup  to  the  regulars,  but  rather  a  part- 
ner—a full  partner. 

One  point  In  my  favor  tonight  is  that  my 
acceptance  speech  will  be  better  than  the 
acceptance  speech  of  Senator  John  Tower 
of  Texas  last  year,  but  that  is  only  because 
John  was  in  Europe  last  year  and  couldn't 
give  an  acceptance  speech.  However.  I  am 
not  sure  I  will  stack  up  that  well  against 
Mrs.  Tower  who  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  and  did  a  great  job.  We  were  also 
treated  to  fine  remarks  by  my  good  friend 
Senator  John  Warner. 

Being  honored  with  this  award  has  shon-n 
me  what  good  circulation  the  ROA  maga- 
zine has  throughout  these  great  United 
States.  I  have  heard  from  combat  buddies  in 
World  War  II  who  thought  I  wasn't  around 
anymore,  but  were  glad  to  leam  I  was  still 
alive.  I  was  glad  to  leam  they  are  still  kick- 
ing also. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Reser\e 
Officers  Association  and  am  very  familiar 
with  the  excellent  work  our  association  does 
on  Capitol  Hill. 
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Association  officers  and  staff  testify 
before  both  committees  on  which  I  serve. 
Their  testimony  is  always  for  a  strong  de- 
fense and  to  improve  and  protect  the  bene- 
fits for  the  Reserves  as  a  group.  With  the 
ever  changing  philosophies  in  Congress  and 
in  the  Pentagon  on  defense  policy,  it  is  Im- 
portant that  our  association  play  an  active 
role  in  the  formulation  of  our  Government's 
policy.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  protect 
the  benefits  of  our  Reserve  officers,  as  well 
as  enlisted  personnel  and  noncommissioned 
officers.  The  ROA  is  among  the  very  best  at 
doing  this  Job. 

Let  me  briefly  share  some  of  my  thoughts 
about  the  military  defense  of  this  country 
from  my  position  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  as  a  retired  military  officer. 

As  far  as  nuclear  war  is  concerned,  the 
main  threat  of  such  a  holocaust  will  come 
from  our  potential  enemies  because  I  be- 
lieve any  first  strike  would  be  launched  only 
by  a  potential  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  by  this  country.  And  an  enemy 
would  launch  a  first  strike  only  so  long  as 
they  believe  they  can  win  a  strategic  ex- 
change. 

In  my  view,  as  long  a£  the  United  States 
can  absorb  a  first  strike  and  still  respond 
with  a  destructive  second  strike  in  retalia- 
tion, we  can  deter  a  nuclear  war.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  potential  enemies 
know  we  can  destroy  their  countries  with  a 
second  strike,  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
launch  an  attack.  But  if  we  are  weak  In  nu- 
clear arms,  some  madman  just  might  be 
foolish  enough  to  push  the  button  that 
would  cause  global  destruction. 

In  this  regard,  I  support  the  President's 
action  to  move  ahead  on  the  MX  missile  and 
Bl  bomber.  We  need  an  aggressive  strategic 
modernization  program.  The  Bl  can  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses  and  will  cause  the  Rus- 
sians to  spend  more  on  defensive  weapons 
and  less  on  offensive  weapwns  that  would  be 
a  threat  to  us  and  the  free  world. 

The  mode  for  the  MX  is  the  big  issue  In 
Washington.  Some  of  you  might  disagree 
with  the  President's  decision  to  place  the 
first  40  MX  missiles  in  existing  silos.  I'm 
sure  it  was  a  difficult  judgment  call  on  his 
part. 

None  of  us  here  tonight  have  ever  experi- 
enced a  nuclear  war,  and  I  hope  we  never 
do,  but  most  of  us  have  served  In  combat  In 
conventional  wars.  And  we  know  that  mili- 
tary plans  often  go  wrong  and  very  seldom 
do  you  hit  the  target  on  your  first  shot. 

Who  is  to  say  in  a  nuclear  war  that  Russia 
or  some  other  enemy  could  knock  out  all 
the  MX's  If  they  are  placed  in  existing  silos. 
I  happen  to  believe  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  enough  MX's  would  survive  a 
first  strike,  plus  with  the  other  legs  of  our 
Triad,  to  give  us  an  effective  capability  for  a 
retaliatory  second  strike  that  could  be  ex- 
tremely destructive. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  President  Reagan 
made  a  decision  and  took  action  on  the  MX 
missile  and  Bl  bomber  where  in  the  past 
other  administrations  delayed  a  decision 
and  thereby  weakened  America's  military 
strength  and  capability  to  deter  conflict.  It 
is  high  time  we  were  restoring  America's 
military  strength  to  the  position  It  once  en- 
joyed—a position  second  to  none! 

To  regain  this  position,  not  only  must  we 
be  prepared  for  a  strategic  nuclear  war,  but 
also  a  conventional  war  in  which  theatre  nu- 
clear weapons  might  be  used.  Will  the  use  of 
theatre  nuclear  weapons  In  a  conventional 
war  lead  to  a  strategic  nuclear  conflict?  This 
is  a  question  for  which  I  do  not. have  an 
answer  and  it  Is  a  question  for  which  I  hope 
we  never  have  to  find  the  answer. 


In  the  case  of  an  armed  conflict  similar  to 
what  you  and  I  fought  in  World  War  II. 
Korea,  and  Vietnam,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  build  up  our  conventional  forces  to  coun- 
terbalance the  tremendous  buildup  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  point  is  that  no  one  can 
predict  what  form  a  conflict  may  take,  so  we 
must  be  adequately  prepared  for  all  possi- 
bilities. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  United  States 
became  involved  in  an  armed  conflict,  it 
would  be  a  brush-fire  war  that  we  hopefully 
could  contain  before  it  escalated  into  a  third 
world  war.  To  prevent  this  possibility,  we 
must  be  able  to  deal  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  In  the  near 
future  we  will  be  able  to  catch  the  Soviets  in 
total  numbers  because  of  our  deeply  held 
commitment  to  domestic  needs  as  well  as  de- 
fense needs— a  situation  you  do  not  find  in 
Russia.  But  as  long  as  we  continue  to  close 
the  window  of  vulnerability  and  with  the 
technical  superiority  and  the  excellent  offi- 
cer and  noncommissioned  officer  corps  we 
have,  we  can  deter  the  Russians  from  being 
foolish  enough  from  starting  a  third  world 
war  and  thinking  they  can  win. 

And  what  must  we  do  to  Improve  our  con- 
ventional forces  In  the  United  States? 

The  first  step  is  we  must  have  peacetime 
registration.  President  Reagan  acted  wisely 
in  putting  what  is  best  for  the  country 
above  a  campaign  promise.  I  conunend  the 
President  for  continuing  to  register  young 
men  with  the  Selective  Service  System. 

A  suggestion  was  made  to  me  recently 
that  those  who  do  not  register  with  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  should  be  drafted  im- 
mediately and  placed  in  the  military.  This 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  military,  but  I  must 
admit,  it  Is  not  a  bad  idea. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
peacetime  registration  to  readiness.  We  can 
save  at  least  six  weeks,  and  possibly  more,  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  mobilization. 
Having  the  names  and  home  addresses  of 
draft-eligible  young  men  could  prove  to  be 
the  margin  of  victory. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  not  as  enthusiastic 
about  the  All-Volunteer  system  as  some  are. 
We  spend  too  much  time  and  money  on  re- 
cruiting. We  have  some  of  our  best  person- 
nel In  recruiting  duties  and  not  in  units 
where  they  belong.  Too  much  time  is  lost  by 
commanders  workli\g  on  the  individual 
problems  of  first-term  enlistees.  All  of  this 
takes  away  from  training  and  building  a 
quality  career  force  of  experienced  officers 
and  NCO's— the  heart  and  soul  of  an  effec- 
tive military  force.  If  we  have  to  live  with 
the  volimteer  system.  It  might  be  better  to 
let  the  Reserves  do  their  own  recruiting  as 
the  National  Guard  does. 

If  you  look  at  the  figures  for  1981,  they 
look  good  on  recruiting.  But  the  raw  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  We  are  still 
having  a  hard  time  filling  up  the  strength 
levels  In  the  combat  arms  of  the  Active 
Forces  in  both  numbers  and  quick  learners. 
In  the  Reserve  Forces  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant combat-support  units  are  way  under 
strength  and  would  not  be  of  much  help  In 
mobilizing  and  moving  Into  the  combat 
zone. 

The  sad  fact  about  the  All-Volunteer 
system  is  that  we  are  not  getting  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  young  Americans  into  the  armed 
services.  Today,  most  young  Americans  are 
not  faced  with  an  obligation  to  serve  their 
country— a  very  unfortunate  situation  for  a 
democracy  in  my  judgment. 

I  have  the  answer  to  most  of  our  person- 
nel problems.  We  should  return  to  a  full 


draft.  But  I  am  realistic  enough  to  luiow 
that  the  Congress  at  this  time  is  not  going 
to  enact  a  full  draft. 

However,  along  with  a  few  of  my  col- 
leagues, we  are  attempting  to  enact  a  limit- 
ed or  partial  draft  which  we  need  badly.  We 
should  be  calling  up  200,000  young  men  a 
year,  teaching  them  a  military  skill  and 
then  put  them  in  a  Reserve  unit  or  the  Indi- 
vidual Ready  Reserve.  As  you  all  know,  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  is  a  disaster  and  is 
a  serious  wealuiess  in  our  total  force  pre- 
paredness. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  whether  we  stay 
with  the  All-Volunteer  military  or  go  to  the 
draft,  to  enact  a  new  GI  education  bill.  H.R. 
1400  will  attract  better  recruits  and  has  In- 
centives to  keep  people  serving.  This  educa- 
tion bill  also  applies  to  the  Reserves,  which 
is  a  tremendous  asset. 

Another  way  to  improve  our  military  pre- 
paredness is  to  turn  over  more  missions  to 
the  Reserves  and  improve  their  access  to 
good  equipment.  And  I  might  add  the  De- 
fense Department  is  doing  a  good  job  in  the 
area  of  equipment  for  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

Congress  should  be  given  credit  for  taking 
the  Initiative  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
funds  for  specific  new  equipment  for  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves.  The  mood  of 
Congress  is  to  continue  to  earmark  funds 
specifically  for  new  equipment  for  the  Re- 
serve forces. 

Why  am  I  so  sold  on  the  Reserves?  Well, 
tradition  is  so  imc>ortant  in  some  Reserve 
units  where  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers 
serve  together.  Plus,  the  local  community 
has  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the  unit.  Some 
of  our  Reserve  units  feel  they  are  as  good  as 
any  units  In  the  world,  and  some  are. 

The  support  teams  from  the  Active  Duty 
Forces  have  been  a  tremendous  help  In  im- 
proving training  and  logistical  capabilities. 
The  mixing  of  Active  and  Reserve  units 
during  training  and  mobilization  exercises 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  and  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

In  fact.  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  viability 
of  the  Reserve  program,  and  also  the  likeli- 
hood of  continuing  pressure  on  defense  re- 
sources, that  if  we  build  up  the  size  of  our 
military's  force  structure  as  lias  been  dis- 
cussed recently.  I  would  strongly  argue  that 
the  most  economical  way  this  can  be  done 
and  still  buy  the  new  equipment  our  forces 
need  Is  to  expand  the  Reserve  Forces.  Secre- 
tary Marsh,  if  the  Army  needs  two  extra  di- 
visions. I'll  help  you  get  them  in  the  Guard 
and  Reserve— maybe  in  Mississippi. 

I  have  long  said  and  firmly  believe,  the 
United  States  gets  the  best  buy  for  its  de- 
fense doUar  with  the  Reserve  comr)onents. 
And  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  prove  me 
wrong. 

Overall.  I  feel  good  about  our  military  pre- 
paredness in  America.  Under  President  Rea- 
gan's leadership  and  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Congress,  we  wUl  continue  to 
bring  our  military  strength  up  to  the  level  It 
should  be  to  prevent  a  war. 

We  must  always  keep  uppermost  in  our 
minds  two  important  goals  or  points.  The 
first  is  that  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  of  the  Nation.  And  the 
second  is  that  peace  comes  only  through 
strength.  It  is  to  these  two  goals  that  I  am 
firmly  committed,  as  you  are.  By  striving 
toward  these  two  goals  we  will  achieve  our 
ultimate  objective  of  peace  in  the  world  for 
now  and  generations  to  come. 

Vice  President  George  Bdsh  best  summa- 
rized my  views  on  national  defense  when  he 
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said  recently,  "no  nation  ever  had  to  go  to 
war  because  it  was  too  strong." 
Thanlc  you  and  Ood  bless  you. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelligan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Carney,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Shaicansky,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pdqua,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stuods,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  15  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24, 1982. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  St  Germain,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,452. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelligan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  E^TANS  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  ScHULZE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Whitehtjrst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Green. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Washington. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Peeper. 

Mr.  Mineta  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wtden. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Ottingeh. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  D'Amours. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Puqua)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Garcia. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3782.  An  act  to  revitalize  the  pleas- 
ure cruise  industry  by  clarifying  and  waiv- 
ing certain  restrictions  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  to  permit  the  entry  of  the  steam- 
ship vessel  Oceanic  Constitution  into  the 
trade. 


SENATE  ENROLLED 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res,  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  28,  1982,  through  March 
6,  1982,  aa  "National  Construction  Industry 
Weelt";  and 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1982  as  the  "National  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons." 


I   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  February  24, 
1982,  at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: I 

3145.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1981  of  the  Forest  Service,  in- 
cluding the  annual  reports  required  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3146.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  plan  for  the  Little 
Calumet  Watershed,  111.,  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  Public  Law  83-566;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3147.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirements found  in  sections  10922,  10923, 
and  10924  to  Show  public  need  or  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

3148.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  United 
States  participation  in  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  In  the  1980's;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

3149.  A  leitter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  sixth 
annual  report  on  the  automotive  fuel  econo- 
my program,  pursuant  to  section  502(a)  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

3150.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  final  report  on 
emergency  building  temperature  restric- 
tions, pursuant  to  section  12,  Standby  Con- 
servation Plan  No.  2;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  (Commerce. 

3151.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Department's 
activities  related  to  recruitment  and  equal 
employment  for  the  period  October.  1980- 
September  30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
105(d)<e)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3152.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  related  to  minority  recruit- 
ment in  the  Foreign  Service  for  the  period 
ending  December  31.  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 105(d)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1910;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

3153.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  Departments  bienni- 
al report  on  deep  seabed  mining,  pursuant 
to  section  309  of  Public  Law  96-283;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3154.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  aotice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
of  certain  property  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  pursuant  to  section  1504(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-70;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3155.  A  letter  from  the  joint  chairmen. 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Acid  Precipita- 


tion, transmitting  the  first  annual  report  on 
the  task  force's  progress  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing the  national  acid  precipitation 
assessment  program,  covering  October  1980 
through  January  1982,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-294;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

3156.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  use  of  computer  resources  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  (GGD-82- 
9,  February  22,  1982);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

3157.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  cost  of  taking  the  1980  census 
and  less  costly  alternative  procedures  to  be 
used  in  1990  census  (GGD-82-13,  February 
22,  1982);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

3158.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  on  nondis- 
closure of  safeguards  information,  pursuant 
to  section  147e.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3159.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Teton 
Dam  claims  program  for  the  period  ending 
E>ecember  31,  1981,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
94-400;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3160.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  copies  of  mail  transporta- 
tion contracts  be  kept  on  file  at  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3161.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Persormel  Management,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest that  the  House  provide  an  opportuni- 
ty for  full  consideration  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  put  into  permanent  law 
the  experimental  alternative  work  schedules 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

3162.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  annual  report  on  the  Federal 
equal  opportunity  requirement  program 
submitted  February  3,  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3163.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  adjust- 
ments and  improvements  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  education  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  of  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland:  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Report  on  job  creation 
and  the  revltallzation  of  small  business 
(Rept.  No.  97-434).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  Euid  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
emplojrment  Tax  Act  to  repeal  the  penalty 
provision  relating  to  employers  in  States 
with  outstanding  loan  balances,  and  to  sus- 
pend loan  repayment  and  Interest  require- 
ments for  States  having  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rate;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5559.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  Increased 
criminal  penalties  for  any  person  convicted 
of  committing  a  felony  while  wearing  bullet 
resistant  body  armor;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5560.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States 
to  prescribe  the  death  penalty  for  willfully 
killing  a  law  enforcement  officer;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY  (for  himself  and 
lAz.  Trible)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5561.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   CARNEY   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Carmaii,     Mr.     LeBoutillier,     Mr. 
LEifT,   Mr.  McGrath,   Mr.  Screuer, 
and  Mr.  Puqua): 
H.R.  5562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  certain   recharge   areas  overlying   sole- 
source  underground  water  supplies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  5563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  provisions  enacted  by  the  Economic 
Recovery  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  5564.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or for  repair  of  fire  damage  to  the  home  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  POOLIETTA: 
H.R.  5565.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  enter  Into 
loan  forgiveness  agreements  with  physicians 
specializing  in  primary  care  or  psychiatry  or 
doctors  of  podiatry  on  the  condition  that 
such  physicians  serve  In  health  manpower 
shortage  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Fart,  and  Mr.  Stamox- 
lawb)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5566.  A  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services   necessary   to   the   nonperformlng 
arts   functions   of   the   John   F.   Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  5667.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  new  military 
department  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  transfer  the  Coast  Guard  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  the 
Department  of  the  Coast  Guard;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  5568.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  housing 
Industry  by  strengthening  the  financial  sta- 


bility of  home  mortgage  lending  Institutions 
and  insuring  the  availability  of  home  mort- 
gage loans  at  reasonable  rates:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.R.  5569.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  replace- 
ment of  existing  pump  casings  In  southern 
Nevada  water  project  pumping  plants   lA 
and  2A,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  5570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  issue  and  enforce, 
with    respect    to    mushrooms,    marketing 
orders  that  Include  terms  providing  for  any 
form    of    marketing    promotion,    including 
paid  advertising,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  each  individ- 
ual a  lifetime  deduction  for  an  additional 
$10,000  in  contributions  to  an  Individual  re- 
tirement account  without  regard  to  whether 
the  Individual  has  earned  Income,  and  to 
tiermit  withdrawals  from  such  an  account 
for  use  by  first-time  home  buyers  In  the 
purchase  of  a  principal  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHAMANSKY: 
H.R.  5572.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  to  establish  and  adminis- 
ter training  programs  for  guards  employed 
at  State  correctional,  juvenile,  and  deten- 
tion facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Shaknoh): 
H.R.  5573.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  contri- 
butions of  computers  and  other  sophisticat- 
ed technological  equipment  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SUNLA: 
H.R.  5574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  American  Samoa  to  es- 
tablish a  medicaid  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  5575.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted elimination  of  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of.  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  postsecondary  school  students;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  recently 
enacted  limitations  on  lump  sum  death  ben- 
efits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  5577.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  to  future 
beneficiaries  the  restoration  of  minimum 
benefits  recently  enacted  for  existing  bene- 
ficiaries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5578.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  from  age  16 
(as  recently  enacted)  to  ace  18  the  age  of  a 
child  at  which  certain  benefits  under  such 
title  are  terminated;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Dtmally.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  GuARiRi,  and 
Mr.  Pattersoh): 
H.R.  5579.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotiations 
directed  toward  opening  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  exports  of  high  technology  products, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
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mittees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GOODUNG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grisham.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall  Jr..  Mr. 
BowEM,  Mr.  GiLMAN,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  LEBoxmLLiER,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
McCrath,   Mr.   FoRSYTHE,   suid   Mr. 

HORTON): 

H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  request  the  Soviet 
Union  to  repay  $674  million  owed  to  the 
United  States  for  lend-lease  materials  trans- 
ferred by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
Soviet  Government  during  World  War  II;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  273.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  should  be  no  new  tax  on  imported 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   YATRON   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Howard,    Mr.    Pritchard.    and    Mr. 

Davis): 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

there  should  be  no  new  withholding  tax  on 

interest  and  dividends;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Broyhill): 

H.  Res.  369.  Resolution  to  designate  May 

4,  1982,  as  "International  Franchise  Day;" 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
267.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
relative  to  budget  cuts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  5580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Pierre  Sicre  de  Fontbrune,  Bernard  Gallo, 
and  Marie  Louise  Gallo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  5581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Rerelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  5582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gramer- 
cy  Machine  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  444:  Mr.  Hover. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  1531:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1919:  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  1974:  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  2440:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  2869:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  3234:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  4003:  Ms.  Perraro. 

H.R.  4433:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4460:  Mr.  Pepper,  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr. 
Kastemmeier,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Boland.  Mrs. 


Chisholm,    Mr.    Bingham,   Mr.    Brown   of 
California,  Mr.  Dymally,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  4527:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jep- 
pords,  Mr.  pooDLiNG,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  4725:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  4751:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Cour- 
ter,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4870:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  New  Yorlt,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Ratchpord, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  James 
K.  Coyne,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  5133:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Walcren.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  NoWAKt  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
GiNN,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  5147:  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  5150:  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Morrison. 

H.R.  5163:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
and  Mr.  Ottincer 

H.R.  5325:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  5384.  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Bingham,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  5393:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Staton  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Ratchford, 
Mr.  BuTLEi,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mrs.  Bouqcard,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Hoyeh, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  5459:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Erdahl,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Ertel,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.J.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Carman,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  DANifEMEYER,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  E^VANS  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Findley, 
Mr.  FoGLitTTA,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Fu«ua,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
GoLDWATEH,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Grisham,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Hettel,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Jep- 
PORDS,  Mr.  Jeppries,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  LeBou- 
tillier,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Loeppler,  Mr.  Lowery  of 


California,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mattox,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Michel,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  Kansas,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Shuster,  Mr.  Biuander,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Snyder, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Staton  of 
West  Virgnla,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska 

H.J.  Res.  364:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Courter,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Staton  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Sawhter,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
SiLJANDER,  Mr.  Stantoi  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  BouguARD,  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Con- 
able,  Mr.  Dak  Daniel,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Hart- 
nett, Mr.  Hepwer,  Mr.  Heptel,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  LowtRY  of  California,  Mr.  Marri- 
ott, Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Parhis.  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Recdla,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Uoall,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Roe, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Lujan,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Horton,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Hertel,    Mr. 


Fazio,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  261:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn, Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Beard,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Kazen,  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn, Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

351.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Utah  Health  Advisory  Council,  State  of 
Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  relative  to  the 
expeditious  disposal  of  the  Vitro  uranium 
mill  tailings  located  in  metropolitan  Salt 
Lake  City;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

352.  Also  petition  of  V.  A.  Morris.  Pough- 
keepsie.  N.Y.,  and  others,  relative  to  Martin 
Luthpr  King.  Jr.  National  Holiday;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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SENATE—Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Thad 
Cochran,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL-D.,  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Sovereign  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  the  words  of  Thy  prophet 
Isaiah  resonate  in  our  ears  as  though 
written  for  us  In  our  time  of  trouble: 
"How  the  faithful  city  has  become  a 
harlot,  she  that  was  full  of  justice! 
Righteousness  lodged  in  her  but  now 
murderers.  Your  silver  has  become 
dross.  Your  wine  mixed  with  water. 
Your  princes  are  rebels  and  compan- 
ions of  thieves.  Every  one  loves  a  bribe 
and  runs  after  gifts.  They  do  not 
defend  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow's 
cause  does  not  come  to  them."— Isaiah 
1:  21-23. 

"Wash  yourselves;  make  yourselves 
clean;  remove  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  my  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  good;  seek  justice,  correct 
oppression;  defend  the  fatherless, 
plead  for  the  widow.  Come  now,  let  us 
reason  together,  says  the  Lord:  though 
your  sins  are  like  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
white  as  snow;  though  they  are  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  become  like 
wool.  If  you  are  willing  and  obedient, 
you  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land;  But 
if  you  refuse  and  rebel,  you  shall  be 
devoured  by  the  sword;  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  has  spoken."— Isaiah 
1:  16-20. 

Gracious,  patient,  forgiving  Father, 
may  we  hear  Thy  voice  and  obey. 
Grant  to  the  Senate,  despite  its  awe- 
some political  power,  the  wisdom  to 
sense  its  human  weakness,  its  fallibili- 
ty against  the  satanic  evils  that  plague 
us.  Give  the  Senators  the  humility  to 
acknowledge  their  dependence  upon 
Thee.  Make  these  powerful  leaders  an 
example  of  Godliness  to  the  world. 
Help  them  see  in  these  troubled  times 
their  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
turn  the  Nation  from  greed  and  self- 
ishness unto  Thee.  So  help  us  God. 
Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982) 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Woihington,  D.C..  February  23.  1982. 

To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Thad  Coch- 
ran, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
to  perfonn  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


February  23,  1982 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore.  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  acting  majority  leader.  He 
also  did  my  State  of  Wyoming  the 
courtesy  of  coming  out  to  a  conference 
on  energy  which  was  held  in  Casper 
last  week  and  participated  in  the  most 
splendid  style.  I  do  appreciate  all  that 
he  contributed  to  that  meeting. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to 
date  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS; 
ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  12 
NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  12 
noon  today,  with  Senators  permitted 
to  make  speeches  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each,  and  that  thereafter,  at 
noon,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
2  p.m.  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


WYOMING  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF 
1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  Senators  from  Wyoming  will  be 
presenting  a  statement  and  a  bill 
today  that  concerns  their  State.  I 
know  they  are  joined  by  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Wyoming  in  presenting 
this  statement  and  position.  I  also 
know  that  this  position  was  reached 
by  the  Senators  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment by  Secretary  Watt  concerning 
his  new  wilderness  policy.  It  is  a  bill 
that  I  think  merits  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  For  that 
reason,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  the 
leader's  time  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


S.  2119-WYOMING  WILDERNESS 
ACT  OF  1982 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Wallop  or  him- 
self and  Mr.  Simpson.) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Senator 
Simpson,  the  Wyoming  Wilderness  Act 
of  1982.  This  legislation,  which  our 
colleague.  Representative  Cheney  is 
also  introducing  today  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  our  joint  effort  to 
resolve  two  major  areas  of  controversy 
regarding  management  of  Wyoming's 
national  forest  lands:  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment in  wilderness  areas,  and  the 
unfinished  business  of  RARE  II. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  bill  would  solve 
the  controversy  over  possible  oil  and 
gas  development  in  wilderness  by  with- 
drawing all  new  and  existing  national 
forest  wilderness  areas  in  Wyoming 
from  operation  of  the  mineral  leasing 
laws,  thereby  prohibiting  oil  and  gas 
exploratory  drilling,  leasing,  and  de- 
velopment. The  bill  also  reiterates  the 
existing  mandate  in  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continue  to  inventory  these 
areas  for  their  energy  potential,  which 
USGS  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have 
been  doing  for  years,  and  it  sets  up  a 
procedure  for  allowing  the  F>resident 
and  Congress  to  open  a  wilderness 
area  for  energy  development  in  case  of 
a  national  emergency.  Second,  the  bill 
resolves  for  once  and  for  all  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service's  still  pending  second 
roadless  area  review  and  evaluation 
(RARE  II)  in  Wyoming  by  designating 
some  480,000  acres  of  new  wilderness 
and  releasing  some  3.6  million  acres  of 
other  forest  lands  for  nonwildemess 
management.  Specifically,  the  bill 
adds  four  areas  to  Wyoming's  existing 
wilderness  system  by  creating  a  new 
Gros  Ventre  Wilderness  Area,  upgrad- 
ing the  Popo  Agie  and  Cloud  Peak 
Primitive  Areas  to  wilderness  status, 
and  enlarging  the  Washakie  Wilder- 
ness Area  by  the  addition  of  part  of 
the  DuNoir  Special  Management  Unit. 
The  bill  also  contains  "release"  lan- 
guage which  releases  all  remaining 
RARE  II  areas  not  designated  as  wil- 
derness for  multiple  management  al- 
ternatives, freeing  them  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  RARE  II  lawsuit,  further 
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wilderness  study  until  the  year  2000, 
or  any  chance  of  RARE  III. 

Both  the  possibility  of  oil  and  gas 
leasing   in   wilderness   and   RARE   II 
present     serious     land     management 
problems    in    Wyoming    auid    require 
prompt  congressional  attention.  The 
controversy  over  oil  and  gas  leasing  in 
wilderness  in  Wyoming  and  through- 
out the  Nation  has  ballooned  in  the 
last  several  months,  and  new  develop- 
ments are  occurring  almost  daily.  One 
of   the   earliest   test   cases,   and   one 
which  has  been  viewed  as  a  precedent 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  involves  the 
Washakie  Wilderness  Area  in  north- 
west Wyoming.  This  much-beloved  wil- 
derness area  sits  next  to  Yellowstone 
and  Grand  Teton  National  Parks  and 
amidst  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
wilderness  country  in  the  Nation.  The 
Forest  Service  has  recommended  leas- 
ing part  of  the  Washakie,  and  leasing 
applications  are  pending  on  other  wil- 
derness areas  in  Wyoming  and  nation- 
wide. Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  recently  announced  that  he  will 
not  lease  any  wilderness  areas  in  the 
country  before  the  end  of  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  2  days  ago  he  an- 
nounced that  he  will  submit  legisla- 
tion to  Congress  this  week  to  bar  min- 
eral  leasing   in   all   wilderness   areas 
until  the  year  2000.  I  am  frankly  de- 
lighted   that    the    administration    is 
taking    these    steps,    as    I    for    many 
months  have  been  firmly  on  record  op- 
posing mlnend  leasing  in  wilderness 
and  I  have  been  trying  diligently  to 
convince  the  administration,  the  oil  in- 
dustry, and  my  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress   that   leasing    in   wilderness    is 
unwise,  unnecessary,  and  unpopular. 
While  Secretary  Watt's  initiative  is  to 
be  applauded,  it  is  not  yet  law,  has  not 
even  arrived  on  the  Hill,  and  it  report- 
edly would  do  a  number  of  things  on  a 
national  scale  which  deserve  thorough 
review.   In  the  meantime,  the  Wyo- 
ming delegation  feels  we  must  pursue 
our  proposal  for  our  State,  to  make 
sure  Wyoming's  wilderness  issues  are 
properly  and  promptly  addressed. 

Besides  Insuring  that  mineral  leasing 
and  development  are  banned  in  wilder- 
ness, our  Wyoming  bill  would  also  end 
the  long  uncertainty  about  RARE  II 
in  our  State.  Since  1977,  when  the 
Forest  Service  undertook  RARE  II, 
many  of  the  forest  lands  in  Wyoming 
have  been  In  a  kind  of  management 
limbo,  not  officially  in  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  yet  not  offi- 
cially out  of  It  either.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration reconunended  in  1979 
that  these  lands  become  wilderness, 
even  though  some  of  them  should  not 
be.  Until  Congress  acts  the  stalemate 
will  continue  and  all  of  them  must  be 
managed  as  wilderness,  unavailable  for 
other  uses.  Other  Wyoming  lands 
which  the  Forest  Service  classified  in 
the  "further  planning"  category  are 
being  restudied  for  possible  wilderness 
recommendations,  and  in  the  mean- 


time also  remain  unavailable  for  devel- 
opment. E^ren  the  lands  which  the 
Forest  Service  administratively  re- 
leased in  1979  for  multiple-use  man- 
agement could  be  vulnerable  to  a  law- 
suit like  the  one  which  has  blocked  de- 
velopment of  RARE  II  lands  through- 
out California.  While  RARE  II  has 
disappeared  from  the  headlines  of 
newspapers  In  Wyoming,  and  many 
think  it  is  over  and  done  with,  the 
truth  is  that  it  has  only  moved  to  the 
back  burner  but  it  is  still  brewing  until 
Congress  acts.  In  the  meantime  forest 
supervisors  cannot  properly  manage 
these  lands,  which  in  turn  adversely 
affects  the  way  they  manage  other 
forest  lands.  Those  industries  and 
local  communities  which  rely  on  a 
steady  supply  of  timber  or  other  forest 
products  are  left  waiting  for  answers, 
unable  to  plan  for  the  future.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  resolve  these  unan- 
swered land  management  questions, 
and  that  is  for  Congress  to  make  some 
decisions  so  that  everyone  can  func- 
tion with  some  certainty  and  we  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  managing 
our  national  forests  productively  and 
well. 

In  order  to  put  this  Wyoming  bill  in 
perspective,  I  would  like  to  briefly  re- 
count the  events  leading  us  to  this 
point.  In  June  1977,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  announced  that  it  was  under- 
taking its  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation,  to  become  known  as 
RARE  II.  in  order  to  identify  all  road- 
less areas  in  the  national  forest  system 
and  to  decide  which  areas  should  be 
recommended  to  Congress  for  wilder- 
ness designation  and  which  should  be 
released  for  multiple-use  management. 
At  that  time,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
managed  9.2  million  acres  of  land  in 
Wyoming,  of  which  2.1  million  acres 
were  already  wilderness.  During 
RARE  II  the  Forest  Service  identified 
3.8  million  additional  acres  of  "road- 
less" areas  in  Wyoming,  and  for  18 
months  the  Forest  Service  studied 
these  lands  and  solicited  public  com- 
ment. At  that  time,  public  opinion  in 
Wyoming  was  strongly  and  vocally 
against  further,  large-scaled  additions 
to  the  State's  wilderness  system,  al- 
though there  was  some  support  for 
more  wilderness.  In  January  1979  the 
Forest  Service's  RARE  II  recommen- 
dations came  out,  and  in  April  1979 
President  Carter  annoimced  the  ad- 
ministration's final,  revised  RARE  II 
recommendations.  I  might  add  that  as 
the  result  of  some  rather  disgraceful 
business,  the  April  recommendations 
contained  substantially  more  "further 
plaiming"  acreage  in  Wyoming  than 
had  the  January  version,  pleasing  no 
one  and  creating  severe  management 
problems  on  Big  Horn  National  Forest. 

The  April  recommendations  for  Wy- 
oming called  on  Congress  to  designate 
some  700,000  acres  as  new  wilderness, 
threw  some  400,000  acres  in  the  "fur- 
ther planning"  category,  and  released 


2.6  million  acres  for  nonwildemess 
management.  Soon  afterward.  Senator 
Simpson,  Congressman  (Cheney,  and  I 
began  to  talk  about  the  idea  of  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  recommenda- 
tions. We  talked  to  Governor 
Herschler  about  the  idea  of  a  Wyo- 
ming wilderness/release  bill,  and  he 
was  receptive.  Since  that  time  we  have 
looked  carefully  at  each  of  the  RARE 
II  areas  In  Wyoming,  we  have  talked 
to  and  heard  from  many  people  inter- 
ested in  this  subject,  and  we  have  eval- 
uated the  pros  and  cons  of  introducing 
such  legislation  as  well  as  the  proba- 
bility of  getting  a  bill  which  we  could 
support  through  Congress.  Several 
times  we  have  held  off  introducing 
such  a  proposal  because  we  were  not 
sure  we  could  emerge  from  all  the 
committees  and  negotiation  sessions 
with  a  satisfactory  bill.  However,  the 
recent  concern  over  possible  oil  and 
gas  development  on  the  Washakie  plus 
the  ongoing  RARE  II  land  sdlocation 
indecision  has  convinced  me  and  the 
rest  of  the  delegation  that  we  must 
proceed  with  a  State  bill  now. 

The  Wyoming  Wilderness  Act  of 
1982  designates  the  four  areas  which  I 
earlier  described,  adding  a  total  of 
479,367  acres  to  Wyoming's  wilderness 
system.  I  believe  that  Senator  Simp- 
son's statement  will  describe  each  of 
these  areas  in  further  detail,  so  I 
would  only  add  that  each  of  them  is 
an  outstandingly  beautiful  area  boast- 
ing high  mountain  terrain,  rich  and  di- 
verse wildlife  species  and  habitat,  vital 
watersheds,  and  excellent  recreational, 
scenic,  and  educational  values.  I  am  es- 
pecially familiar  with  the  Cloud  Peak 
area,  which  sits  above  my  home  in  Big 
Horn,  Wyoming,  and  where  I  have 
spent  my  life  hiking,  riding,  skiing, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  marvelling  at  the 
regenerative  powers  of  nature. 

Each  of  these  areas  is  equally  as  s[>e- 
cial,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  author  of 
the  legislation  .which  finally  would 
move  them  into  their  rightful  place  as 
proud  new  additions  to  Wyoming's  and 
this  Nation's  remarkable  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system. 

In  addition  to  creating  these  new 
wilderness  units,  our  bill  Includes  so- 
called  release  language  which  effec- 
tively releases  the  remaining  3.6  mil- 
lion acres  of  RARE  II  lands  which 
were  studied  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion for  other,  multiple-use  manage- 
ment practices  ranging  from  recrea- 
tion and  wildlife  management  to 
timber  harvesting.  One  of  the  key 
issues  in  any  RARE  II  proposal  to 
date  has  been  this  issue  of  release  lan- 
guage. The  Wyoming  congressional 
delegation  is  resolute  in  our  determi- 
nation that  strong,  statutory  release 
language  be  part  of  any  Wyoming 
RARE  II  legislation.  While  the  Forest 
Service  maintained  in  1979  that  RARE 
II  resolved  all  the  roadless  area  alloca- 
tion questions,  many  remained  con- 
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cemed  about  the  long-term  availabil- 
ity of  nonwildemess  areas  for  multiple 
use  management.   They   remembered 
the  crazy  quilt  of  wilderness  reviews, 
administrative    appeals,    and   lawsuits 
which  had  helped  perpetuate  de  facto 
wilderness  across  the  country  for  some 
10  years.  A  lawsuit  in  Federal  district 
court    In    northern    California    con- 
firmed that  RARE  II  added  another 
layer  of  possible  delays  and  reviews.  In 
California  against  Bergland.  the  judge 
held  that  the  national  RARE  II  EIS 
was  inadequate  on  several  counts,  and 
enjoined  any  development  on  47  areas 
In  California  which  had  been  designat- 
ed by  the  Forest  Service  as  nonwllder- 
ness.  While  no  similar  suit  has  been 
brought,   or   is   anticipated,   in   Wyo- 
ming, one  could  theoretically  hold  up 
forest    management    on    Wyoming's 
RARE  II   areas   absent   a  legislative 
remedy.  The  Wyoming  Wilderness  Act 
of  1982  blocks  such  a  legal  challenge 
by  declaring  the  RARE  II  EIS  for  Wy- 
oming to  be  legally  sufficient.  I  might 
note  that  doing  this  via  direction  in  a 
committee  report  would  not  insulate 
the  Forest  Service  from  lawsuits,  and 
legal  experts  agree  that  statutory  re- 
lease language  is  vital  to  insure  release 
of  nonwildemess  lands.  A  1980  deci- 
sion in  a  Federal  appeals  court  deci- 
sion reaffirmed  this  view  when  it  spe- 
cifically   directed    that    if    Congress 
wants  to  make  itself  perfectly  clear,  it 
should  state  Its  legislative  intent  in 
the  language  of  the  statute  Itself,  not 
a  committee  or  corvference  report. 

Moving  on  to  the  issue  of  oil  and  gas 
leasing,  the  Wyoming  Wilderness  Act 
of  1982  withdraws  all  Wyoming  wilder- 
ness areas  including  those  designated 
In  this  bill  from  the  operation  of  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights.  This 
means  that  no  oil  and  gas  leases  can 
be  issued  in  wilderness  areas.  Many 
people  In  Wyoming  have  asked  how 
the  Forest  Service  can  even  consider 
allowing  oil  rigs  In  wilderness  areas 
since  these  areas  were  obviously  set 
aside  to  preserve  them  In  their  pristine 
condition.  However,  section  4(d)(3)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  specifically 
allows  mining  and  mineral  leasing  in 
national  forest  wilderness  areas  imtil 
December  31.  1983.  subject  to  reasona- 
ble regulations.  There  is  considerable 
controversy  over  what  this  means. 
Some  people  think  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  has  the  final  au- 
thority over  leasing,  has  the  discretion 
not  to  lease  wilderness  areas  and 
therefore  should  not.  Others  point  out 
that  Congress  made  the  decision  in 
1964  that  oil  and  gas  leasing  is  proper 
in  wilderness  areas,  and  therefore  leas- 
ing can  and  should  proceed.  While 
past  administrations  have  deferred  de- 
cisions on  leasing  wUdemess  areas,  a 
Federal  district  judge  recently  ruled 
that  de  facto  withdrawals  resulting 
from  nonaction  on  lease  applications 
are    not    appropriate    and    that    the 


Forest  Service  and  DOI  must  make 
timely  leasing  decisions.  Meanwhile, 
energy  companies  interested  in  these 
areas  and  eyeing  the  1983  deadline  on 
leasing  are  lining  up  in  record  num- 
bers to  lease  these  areas,  so  the  pres- 
sure clearly  exists.  I  think  it  is  equally 
true  that  Congress  might  never  have 
added  as  much  to  the  wilderness 
system  had  it  anticipated  its  direction 
would  have  received  no  administrative 
support.  But  that  is  over  the  bridge, 
and  we  face  today. 

Last  year  several  wilderness  areas 
faced  specific  wilderness  leasing  deci- 
sions, including  the  Bob  Marshall  and 
two  other  wilderness  areas  in  Mon- 
tana, the  Capitan  Mountain  area. in 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Washakie  Wil- 
derness in  Wyoming.  As  those  familiar 
with  these  situations  know,  the  Immi- 
nent possibility  of  leasing  In  the  Bob 
Marshall  prompted  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
withdraw  this  area  from  leasing, 
which  he  did  and  which  is  still  being 
litigated.  In  the  case  of  Capitan  Wil- 
derness, two  leases  were  actually 
issued  in  that  wilderness  area,  causing 
an  uproar  which  resulted  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  promising  last  No- 
vember not  to  issue  any  more  leases  in 
wilderness  before  June  1.  1982.  At  my 
urging  and  that  of  several  other  col- 
leagues who  were  worried  this  dead- 
line might  arrive  before  Congress 
could  act.  Secretary  Watt  later  ex- 
tended that  moratorium  on  leasing 
until  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, giving  us  a  year's  grace  period 
before  leasing  can  theoretically  occur. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  leasing 
on  the  Washakie  has  been  ticking 
away.  Last  spring,  Shoshone  National 
Forest  officials  announced  they  would 
prepare  an  EIS  on  the  environmental 
consequences  of  leasing  in  the  Washa- 
kie. In  November  1981,  the  Forest 
Service  Issued  its  draft  EIS  examining 
seven  alternatives  for  dealing  with  the 
lease  applications  and  listing  a  "pre- 
ferred alternative"  which  would 
permit  leas<ng  on  3  percent  of  the  wil- 
derness area  and  allow  slant  drilling 
under  another  10  percent.  The  Forest 
Service  based  this  decision  on  the 
basis  of  whether  or  not  the  surface  re- 
source values  involved  could  be  pro- 
tected and  the  areas  could  be  restored. 
Public  comment  has  been  virtually 
unanimous  against  leasing,  and  Sho- 
shone National  Forest  officials  are 
now  putting  together  final  recommen- 
dations which  they  expect  to  release 
this  spring  and  which  then  go  to  BLM 
for  a  final  decision. 

Let  me  add  that  the  outcry  of  public 
opposition  in  Wyoming  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  Washakie.  There  is  a 
brewing  and  unmistakable  undercur- 
rent of  concern  about  the  rate  of  oil 
and  gas  development  along  the 
Overthnist  Belt  in  my  State  in  par- 
ticular. A  recent  oil  company  proposal 
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to  drill  an  exploratory  well  just  out- 
side of  the  town  of  Jackson  and  near 
the  borders  of  our  Gros  Ventre  Wil- 
derness boundary  raised  a  storm  of 
local  controversy  and  a  unanimity  of 
opposition  the  likes  of  which  I  had 
never  before  witnessed  in  that  battle- 
ridden  town.  Virtually  everyone  in 
Jackson  from  the  county  conmiission- 
ers.  to  oil  Industry  people  with  second 
homes  up  there,  to  environmentalists, 
violently  opposed  a  well  up  there. 
That  controversy  abated  only  when 
the  company  withdrew  its  lease  appli- 
cation. I  say  this  only  to  point  out  the 
level  of  concern  which  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  certain  pristine  areas  is  evoking 
these  days  in  my  State,  and  for  good 
reason. 

While  this  legislation  prohibits  oil 
and  gas  leasing  in  wilderness,  it  does 
recognize  the  importance  of  continu- 
ing to  inventory  these  areas  In  an  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  manner.  Many 
people  are  unaware  of  the  existing 
provision  in  the  Wilderness  Act  which 
requires  USG8  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  Inventory  wilderness  areas 
for  their  energy  potential,  and  un- 
aware that  these  agencies  have  been 
conducting  these  Inventories  for  years. 
USGS's  wilderness  minerals  inventory 
typically  consists  of  three  steps,  in  ad- 
dition to  library  and  literature  re- 
search. Those  three  steps  Include 
flying  over  the  area  to  determine  mag- 
netic forces  and  rock  formation  lay- 
outs, on-the-ground  mapping  of  sur- 
face geology  to  show  rock  types,  and 
taking  stream  and  rock  sediments.  The 
results  are  incorporated  Into  a  mineral 
potential  map  and  report.  USGS  calls 
this  a  level  3  Inventory.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  more  possible  inventory 
steps  called  level  4  and  level  5.  which 
USGS  usually  does  not  do  for  lack  of 
funds  and  because  it  believes  these  are 
more  appropriate  roles  for  industry. 
Level  4  would  Include  seismic  work, 
and  level  5  would  include  exploratory 
drilling,  either  for  core  samples  in  the 
case  of  hard  rock  mining  or  for  oil  and 
gas  traces.  Rlg^t  now,  USGS  estimates 
that  out  of  all  the  lands  they  have  in- 
ventoried, only  30  to  40  percent  show 
any  mineral  potential  which  could 
merit  level  4  or  level  5  study. 

Clearly,  current  USGS  inventories 
do  not  harm  an  area's  wUdemess  at- 
tributes one  iota,  and  it  is  also  inter- 
esting to  learn  that  many  of  the  wil- 
derness lands  inventoried  to  date  do 
not  appear  to  have  economically  re- 
coverable energy  reserves.  I  believe 
that  this  is  important  information  to 
have,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  no  one  will  be  tempted  to 
go  ripping  into  areas  which  we  know 
have  no  energy  resources.  Likewise,  it 
is  vital  that  we  try  to  learn  to  the 
extent  possible  what  energy  resources 
do  exist  in  our  wilderness  areas,  in 
case  we  should  ever  have  to  use  them 
in  a  national  crisis.  USGS  is  now  pro- 
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viding  some  inventory  information, 
and  the  Wyoming  Wilderness  Act  of 
1982  would  authorize  this  work  to  con- 
tinue, while  requiring  that  an  areas 
wilderness  characteristics  be  protect- 
ed. 

Rnally,  in  recognition  of  the  .possi- 
bility that  this  Nation  could  some  day 
force  an  urgent  national  need  to  devel- 
op energy  resources  in  a  Wyoming  wil- 
derness area,  such  as  In  the  event  of 
war  or  an  oil  or  minerals  embargo,  the 
bill  sets  up  a  process  whereby  the 
President  and  Congress  could  open  an 
area.  The  bill  would  require  that  the 
President  send  Congress  a  recommen- 
dation that  an  area  should  be  opened 
for  development  due  to  an  overriding 
national  need,  and  Congress  would 
then  have  to  act  on  this  recommenda- 
tion by  passing  a  joint  resolution 
within  120  days  before  it  could  become 
effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  briefly  touched 
on  the  rationale  for  this  legislation 
and  Its  key  provisions.  It  is  a  major 
piece  of  business,  and  It  puts  forth 
some  creative  ideas  which  could  serve 
as  a  precedent  for  other  States.  It  Is  a 
package  which  I  am  proud  of  and 
while  I  think  It  is  a  good  and  fair  pack- 
age, it  is  not  necessarily  set  in  con- 
crete. We  do  not  want  to  move  it  this 
year,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Subcom- 
mittee, I  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  it  in 
Wyoming  as  soon  as  possible  to  gage 
public  reaction.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
and  the  administration  will  take  a 
careful  look  at  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  a  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2118 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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MULTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  301.  Administrative  and  Congressional 
review  of  roadless  areas. 

Sec.  302.  Release  of  lands  not  designated  as 
wUdemess. 


TITLE  IV— WITHDRAWAL  OF  DESIG- 
NATED WILX)ERNESS  AREAS  FROM 
OPERATION  OF  MINING  AND  MINER- 
AL LEASING  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Withdrawal  of  designated  wUder- 
ness  areas  from  mining  and 
minerals  activity. 

TITLE  V— ASSESSMENT  OF  MINERALS, 
PROHISmON  ON  DRILLING 

Sec.  501.  Minerals  assessment  activity. 
Sec.  502.  Recommendations  to  Congress  by 
the  President. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Grazing  in  wilderness  areas. 
Sec.  602.  State  water  aUocatlon  authority. 
Sec.  603.  Prohibition  on  buffer  zones. 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE.  FINDINGS  AND 
PURPOSES 

SHORT  TFTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Wyoming  WUdemess  Act  of  1982." 

DECLARATION  OP  FIHSIIfCS  AlfD  PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  certain  areas  of  undeveloped  National 
Forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  pos- 
sess outstanding  natural  characteristics 
giving  them  high  values  as  wUdemess  and 
wIU,  if  properly  preserved,  contribute  as  an 
enduring  resource  of  wUdemess  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  American  people; 

(2)  review  and  evaluation  of  roadless  and 
undeveloped  lands  in  the  National  Forest 
System  of  Wyoming  have  identified  those 
areas  which,  on  the  basis  of  their  landform, 
ecosystem,  associated  wUdlife,  and  location. 
wlU  help  to  fulfiU  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem's share  of  a  quality  National  WUdemess 
Preservation  System;  and 

(3)  review  and  evaluation  of  roadless  and 
undeveloped  lands  in  the  National  Forest 
System  in  Wyoming  have  also  identified 
those  areas  which  should  be  avaUable  for 
multiple  uses  other  than  wUdemess. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  designate  certain  National  Forest 
System  lands  in  Wyoming  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System  In  order  to  preserve  the  wUdemess 
character  of  the  land  and  to  protect  water- 
sheds and  wUdlife  habitat,  preserve  scenic 
and  historic  resources,  and  promote  scientif- 
ic research,  primitive  recreation,  soUtude, 
physical  and  mental  chaUenge.  and  inspira- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  aU  of  the  American 
people; 

(2)  withdraw  National  WUdemess  Preser- 
vation System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, including  those  so  designated  by  this 
Act,  from  operation  of  the  general  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws  in  order  to  protect 
the  physical  characteristics  and  wUdemess 
values  which  motivated  the  Congress  to  in- 
clude these  lands  within  the  System; 

(3)  require  appropriate  inventory  to  assess 
and  document  the  minerals  potential  of  Na- 
tional WUdemess  Preservation  System 
lands  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  order  to 
enhance  the  data  base;  and 

(4)  insure  that  certain  other  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming be  made  promptly  avaUable  for  non- 
wUdemess  uses,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  campground  and  other  recreation  site  de- 
velopment, timber  harvesting,  intensive 
range  management,  watershed  and  vegeta- 
tion manipulation,  oU  and  gas  exploration 
and  leasing,  and  minerals  location  and  de- 
velopment. 


TITLE  II-ADDITIONS  TO  NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION  SYSTEM 

DESIGNATION  OP  THE  CLOUD  PEAK.  POPO  AGIE, 
AND  GROS  VENTRE  WILDERNESS  AREAS,  AND 
THE  DUNOIR  ADDITION  TO  THE  WASHAKIE 
WILDERNESS  AREA 

Sec.  201.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
Of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  SUt.  890),  the  fol- 
lowing National  Forest  System  lands  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  comprising  approximate- 
ly 479,350  acres  and  generaUy  depicted  on 
maps  appropriately  referenced,  are  hereby 
designated  as  wUdemess,  and,  therefore,  as 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System— 

(1)  Certain  lands  in  the  Bighom  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
157,900  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled,  "CHoud  Peak  Wilderness  Area 
Proposal,"  numbered  W-one  and  dated  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1982,  and  which  shall  be  luiown  as 
the  Cloud  Peak  Wilderness.  The  previous 
classification  of  the  Cloud  Peak  Primitive 
Area  is  hereby  abolished. 

(2)  Certain  lands  in  the  Shoshone  Nation- 
al Forest,  which  comprise  approximately 
81,800  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled.  "Popo  Agie  WUdemess  Area  Pro- 
posal," numbered  W-two  and  dated  Febru- 
ary 22,  1982,  and  which  shall  be  luiown  as 
the  Popo  Agie  WUdemess.  The  previous 
classification  of  Popo  Agie  Primitive  Area  is 
hereby  abolished. 

(3)  Certain  lands  in  the  Bridger-Teton  Na- 
tional Forest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly 228,550  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled,  "Gros  Ventre  WUdemess  Area 
Proposal,"  numbered  W-three  and  dated 
February  22.  1982.  and  which  shaU  be 
luiown  as  the  Gros  Ventre  WUdemess. 

(4)(A)  Certain  lands  in  the  Shoshone  Na- 
tional FVirest,  which  comprise  approximate- 
ly 11,100  acres,  as  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled,  "DuNoir  Addition  to  the  Wa- 
shakie Wilderness  Area  Proposal,"  num- 
bered W-four  and  dated  February  22,  1982, 
and  which  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Wa- 
shakie Wilderness  as  designated  by  PubUc 
Law  92-476  (86  Stat.  792). 

(B)  Within  the  area  depicted  as  the  Spe- 
cial Management  Unit  on  the  map  entitled. 
"Washakie  WUdemess— Proposed."  dated 
June  15,  1967.  revised  September  12,  1970, 
which  is  on  fUe  and  avaUable  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  any 
roads  that  may  be  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  timber  harvesting  or  other  author- 
ized uses  shall  be  used  only  for  those  uses 
and  related  administration  and  shaU  not  be 
avaUable  for  general  pubUc  travel.  Tlie  de- 
termination of  authorized  use  shall  consider 
the  needs  of  the  resident  and  migrating  elk 
herds  and  other  wUdlife. 

(C)  Section  5  of  PubUc  Law  92-476  (86 
Stat.  792)  is  hereby  repealed. 

DOCUMENTATION  OP  WILDERNESS  BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  202.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  map  and  a  legal  de- 
scription of  each  wUdemess  area  designated 
under  Section  201  shaU  be  fUed  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each 
such  map  and  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act,  except  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  each  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made.  E}ach  such 
map  and  legal  description  shaU  be  on  fUe 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
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Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

APPLICATIOII  OP  THE  WILDKRlfXSS  ACT  OF  1964 

Sec.  203.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  Wilderness  Act,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence in  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  shall  t>e  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  in-RELEASE  OP  LANDS  FOR 
MXTLTIPLE  USE  MANAGEMENT 

ADiaif ISTKATTVE  AMD  COICGRBSSIONAL  REVIEW 
OP  ROAOI.E8S  AREAS 

Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  II):  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  roadless 
areas  in  Wyoming  and  the  envlroiunental 
Impacts  associated  with  alternative  alloca- 
tions of  such  areas. 

RELEASE  OP  LAMBS  NOT  DESIGNATED  AS 
WILDERJfESS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  directs  that,  without  passing  on 
the  question  of  the  legal  and  factual  suffi- 
ciency of  the  RARE  II  final  environmental 
Impact  statement  (dated  January  1979)  with 
respect  to  National  Forest  lands  in  States 
other  than  Wyoming,  such  statement  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  with  re- 
spect to  National  Forest  System  lands  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

(b)  National  Forest  System  lands  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming— 

(1)  not  identified  by  Section  201  as  addi- 
tions to  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System,  or 

(2)  not  heretofore  designated  by  Act  of 
Congress  as  additions  to  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System,  shall  be  man- 
aged for  multiple  uses  other  than  wilder- 
ness, until  and  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
an  Act  of  Congress.  Such  lands  shall  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
law  generally  applicable  to  imits  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system  except  that  they  shall 
be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  all  current  and 
future  land  management  plans  which  are 
approved  before  December  31,  2000,  and 
which  are  required  for  such  lands  by  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  to 
have  been  given  adequate  consideration  as 
to  the  suitability  of  such  lands  for  Inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

(c)  Unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
suitability  for  inclusion  In  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

(d)  The  classification  of  the  Glacier  Primi- 
tive Area  in   Wyoming,   comprised  of  ap- 
proximately 6,497  acres,  is  hereby  abolished. 
TITLE    IV-WITHDRAWAL    OF    DESIG- 
NATED  WILDERNESS   AREAS    FROM 
OPERATION    OP    THE    MINING    AND 
MINERAL  LEASING  LAWS 

WITHDRAWAL  OP  DESIGNATED  WILDERNESS 
AREAS  PROM  MINING  AND  MINERALS  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  401.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  and  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,   lands  within   the   National   Forest 


System  in  Wyoming  which  have  previously 
been  designated  by  Act  of  Congress  for  In- 
clusion In  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System,  and  lands  which  are  so  desig- 
nated by  this  Act.  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  all  (brms  of  appropriation  under  the 
mining  laws  and  from  disposition  under  all 
laws  pertaining  to  mineral  and  geothermal 
leasing  and  all  amendments  thereto.  In  the 
case  of  the  lands  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
provisions  of  Section  4(d)<3)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  December  31, 
1983,  and  the  January  1,  1984,  dates  re- 
ferred to  in  such  provisions. 
TITLE  V— ASSESSMENT  OP  MINERALS. 
PROHIBITION  ON  DRILLING 
Sec.  501(a).  Subject  to  sul>sectlon  501(b) 
of  this  Act,  and  In  furtherance  of  Section 
4(d)(2)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  poli- 
cies of  the  National  Materials  and  Minerals 
Policy,  Research  and  Development  Act  (95 
SUt.  2305),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  continue  to  assess  the  minerals  p)oten- 
tial  of  National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System  lands  within  the  State  of  Wyoming 
in  order  to  expand  the  data  base  with  re- 
spect to  the  minerals  potential  of  such 
lands. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  exploratory  drilling  for  the  purpose 
of  assessing  oil  and  gas  potential  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  Congressionally-deslgnat- 
ed  unit  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  is 
hereby  prohibited. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
determine  such  reasonable  requirements  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  resources  of 
such  areas,  including  fish  and  wildlife, 
during  the  course  of  the  minerals  assess- 
ments. 

(d)  Activities  authorized  by  this  Section 
on  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  lands  within  the  State  of  Wyoming 
shall  be  carried  out  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner— 

(1)  whl(^  does  not  result  In  lasting  envi- 
ronmental impacts  which  appreciably  alter 
the  natural  character  or  biological  or  eco- 
logical systems,  and 

(2)  which  are  compatible  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  units  are  established. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  available  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  all  pertinent  information  relating 
to  minerals  potential  on  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  lands  within  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  CONGRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  502.  (a)  At  any  time  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  may 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  recommendation 
that  minerals  exploration,  development,  or 
extraction  not  permitted  under  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  and  this  Act  shall  be  permitted  in  a 
specified  area  or  areas  within  any  Wyoming 
unit  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  Notice  of  such  transmittal 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  Governor  of 
Wyoming. 

(b)  A  recommendation  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  under  subsection  (a)  If  the 
President  finds  that,  based  on  available  in- 
formation— 

(1)  there  is  an  urgent  national  need  for 
the  minerals  activity;  and 

(2)  such  national  need  outweighs  the 
other  public  values  of  the  wilderness  lands 
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involved  and  the  potential  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts  which  are  lllcely  to  result 
from  the  activity. 

(c)  Together  with  a  recommendation,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress— 

(Da  report  setting  forth  in  detail  the  rele- 
vant factual  baclcground  and  the  reasons  for 
his  findings  and  recommendations; 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  conditions  and  stip- 
ulations which  would  govern  the  recom- 
mended activity;  and 

(3)  in  any  case  in  which  an  environmental 
impact  statement  is  required  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  a 
statement  which  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  102(2)(C)  of  that  Act  In 
the  case  of  any  recommendation  for  which 
an  environmental  impact  statement  is  not 
required  under  section  102(2)(C)  of  such 
Act,  the  President  may,  if  he  deems  it  desir- 
able. Include  such  a  statement  in  his  trans- 
mittal to  Congress. 

(d)  Any  recommendation  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  only  upon  enactment 
of  a  Joint  resolution  approving  such  recom- 
mendation within  the  first  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  beginning  on 
the  date  after  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
such  reconunendation.  Any  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  consid- 
ered received  by  both  Houses  for  purposes 
of  this  section  on  the  first  day  on  which 
both  are  in  session  occurring  after  such  rec- 
ommendation is  submitted. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  continuity  of  session  of  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die; 
and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  one- 
hundred-and-twenty-day  calendar  period. 

(fMl)  This  subsection  Is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  each  House  of  Congress,  respec- 
tively, and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part  of  the 
rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but  appli- 
cable only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  the  House  In  the  case  of  reso- 
lutions described  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection:  and  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  those  relate  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  anytime,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"resolution"  means  a  Joint  resolution,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows:  "That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  approve  the  reconmien- 
dation  submitted  by  the  President  for 
within  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
19  ";  the  first  blank  space  therein  to  be 
filled  In  with  the  mineral  exploration,  devel- 
opment, or  esxtraction  recommended,  the 
second  blank  space  therein  to  be  filled  in 
with  the  name  of  the  area  or  areas  con- 
cerned within  any  Wyoming  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  blank  spaces  therein  to 
be  filled  with  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent submits  the  application  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

(3)  A  resolution  once  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  such  application  shall  be  referred 
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to  one  or  more  committees  (and  all  resolu- 
tions with  respect  to  the  same  application 
shall  be  referred  to  the  same  committee  or 
committees)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be. 

(4KA)  If  any  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  an  application  has  been 
referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the  end  of 
sixty  calendar  days  after  its  referral,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  such 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution  or  to  discharge  such  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  such  appli- 
cation which  has  been  referred  to  such  com- 
mittee. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, shaU  be  highly  privileged  (except  that 
it  may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has 
reported  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  application)  and  debate  thereon  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in  order, 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  other  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  application. 

(6KA)  When  any  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of,  the  resolution,  but  in  no  case  ear- 
lier than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal by  the  President  of  the  application  to 
the  Congress,  it  shall  be  at  any  time  there- 
after in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  shall 
be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debaU- 
ble.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not 
be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  four  hours.  This  time 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  such  resolution. 
A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not 
be  debatable.  An  amendment  to,  or  motion 
to  recommit,  the  resolution,  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to,  or,  there- 
after, within  such  one-hundred-and-twenty- 
day  period,  to  consider  any  other  resolution 
respecting  the  same  application. 

(6)(A)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(B)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  to  the  procedures  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  relating  to  a  reso- 
lution shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(7)  If  one  House  of  the  Congress  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  first  House)  receives 
from  the  other  House  a  resolution  imder 
this  section,  then  the  following  procedure 
applies: 

(A)  The  resolution  of  the  other  House 
shall  not  be  referred  to  a  committee  in  the 
first  House. 

(B)  The  procedure  with  respect  to  the  res- 
olution of  the  first  House  or  other  resolu- 
tions of  such  House  shall  be  the  same  as  if 


no  resolution  from  the  other  House  has 
been  received,  but  on  any  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  of  the  first  House, 
where  the  text  of  the  resolution  from  the 
other  House  is  identical,  the  resolution  of 
the  other  House  shall  be  automatically  sub- 
stituted for  the  resolution  of  the  first 
House. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

CRAZING  IN  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
directed  to  review  all  policies,  practices,  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regarding  livestock  grazing  in  national 
forest  wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming in  order  to  ensure  that  such  policies, 
practices,  and  regulations  fully  conform 
with  and  Implement  the  Intent  of  Congress 
regarding  grazing  in  such  areas,  as  such 
intent  is  expressed  in  the  Wilderness  Act 
and  In  this  Act. 

STATE  WATER  ALLOCATION  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  602.  (a)  As  provided  in  section  4(d)(7) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  constitute  an  express  or  Implied  claim 
or  denial  on  the  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  to  exemption  from  Wyoming  water 
laws. 

(b)  As  provided  in  section  4(dK8)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  SUte  of  Wyoming  with 
respect  to  wildlife  and  fish  in  the  national 
forests  in  Wyoming. 

PROHIBITION  ON  BT7PTER  ZONES 

Sec.  603.  Congress  does  not  Intend  that 
designation  of  wilderness  areas  In  the  State 
of  Wyoming  lead  to  the  creation  of  protec- 
tive perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around  each 
wilderness  area.  The  fact  that  nonwUder- 
ness  activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or  heard 
from  areas  within  the  wilderness  shall  not. 
of  Itself,  preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up 
to  the  ttoundary  of  the  wilderness  area. 

Wyoming  Wilderness  Act  op  1982 

SECnON-BY-SECnON  ANALYSIS 

Section  101:  Self-explanatory. 
Section  102:  This  section  spells  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill,  which  are  to: 

1.  Designate  as  wilderness  the  Cloud  Peak 
and  Popo  Agle  Primitive  Areas  and  the  Gros 
Ventre  Area,  and  add  to  the  WashaUe  WU- 
demess Area  a  portion  of  the  DuNoir  Spe- 
cial Management  Unit. 

2.  Withdraw  all  Congressionally-designat- 
ed  wlldemeas  areas  in  Wyoming,  Including 
those  designated  by  this  legislation,  from  oil 
and  gas  leasing  and  mining,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights. 

3.  Continue  existing  authority  for  Interior 
Department  assessment  of  minerals  poten- 
tial in  wilderness  areas,  except  that  explora- 
tory oil  and  gas  drilling  would  be  prohibited. 

4.  Provide  a  means  for  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  facilitate  development  in  a 
given  area  in  the  event  of  overriding  nation- 
al need. 

5.  Release  all  national  forest  system  lands 
in  Wyoming  which  are  not  designated  as 
wlldemeas  for  multiple-use  management. 

Section  201:  This  section  adds  to  the  Na- 
tional Wlldemeas  Preservation  System  the 
four  areas  mentioned  above— the  Oros 
Ventre,  the  CHoud  Peak,  the  Popo  Agle.  and 
a  portion  of  the  DuNoIr  Special  Manage- 
ment Area. 

Section  202:  This  section  provides  for  the 
filing  of  official  maps  and  descriptions  of 
the  wilderness  additions. 


Section  203:  This  section  provides  that 
added  areas  will  be  managed  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  1964  WUdemess  Act. 

Section  301:  This  section  confirms  that 
the  Congress  has  reviewed  the  results  of  the 
Forest  Service's  RARE  II  roadless  area 
study  of  Wyoming  forest  lands. 

Section  302:  This  section  releases  lands, 
not  designated  as  wUdemess  for  multiple-' 
use  management. 

302(a)  declares  that  the  final  environmen- 
tal Impact  statement  regarding  RARE  II  in 
Wyoming  is  legally  sufficient  and  cannot  be 
challenged  In  the  courts. 

302(b)  says  that  all  non- wilderness  lands 
in  Wyoming  shall  be  managed  for  uses 
other  than  wilderness  until  Congress  directs 
otherwise.  Further,  non-wilderness  lands 
cannot  be  again  studied  for  possible  wilder- 
ness designation  before  December  31.  2000. 
After  the  date,  wilderness  potential  could 
again  be  reviewed  in  connection  with  the 
regular  forest  land  planning  process. 

302(c)  says  there  shall  be  no  further  state- 
wide roadless  area  reviews  in  Wyoming, 
thereby  precluding  a  RARE  III. 

302(d)  abolishes  the  Primitive  Area  status 
of  the  6.497-acre  Glacier  Primitive  Area 
(Whiskey  Mountain),  to  permit  proper  man- 
agement of  the  world's  largest  blghom 
sheep  herd. 

Section  401:  This  section  withdraws  aU 
designated  wUdemess  areas  In  Wyoming,  in- 
cluding the  Washakie  Wilderness  and  the 
new  areas  designated  by  this  biU,  from  oper- 
ation of  the  mineral  leasing  and  mining 
laws,  effective  upon  enactment  and  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights. 

Section  501:  This  section  continues  exist- 
ing statutory  authority  for  minerals  asses- 
ments  In  wUdemess  areas.  (Currently.  Sec- 
tion 4(d)(2)  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  and  the 
National  Materials  and  Minerals  Policy,  Re- 
search and  Development  Act,  require  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  continuously 
assess  the  minerals  potential  of  federal 
lands,  including  wUdemess  areas.  Section 
501  would  continue  this  authority,  except 
that  exploratory  oU  and  gas  drUllng  in  wU- 
demess areas  would  be  prohibited.  Further, 
all  assessments,  which  are  generally  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and/ 
or  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  would  have  to  be 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  wU- 
demess resources. 

Section  502:  This  section  establishes  a  pro- 
cedure for  Presidential  and  Congressional 
action  to  permit  development  in  a  wUder- 
ness  area  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. It  would: 

1.  Enable  the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  recommendation,  to  be  properly  doc- 
umented, that  a  given  area  t>e  opened  to  de- 
velopment because  of  overriding  national 
need  for  a  particular  resource.  The  recom- 
mendation would  have  to  t)e  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  before  it  could 
become  effective. 

2.  If  a  resolution  were  introduced  in  either 
House  of  Congress  to  approve  a  Presidential 
recommendation,  the  Congress  would  have 
to  act  on  the  resolution  by  either  approving 
or  disapproving  it  within  a  specified  period 
of  time. 

Section  601:  This  section  reiterates  Con- 
gressional intent  that  livestock  grazing  is  to 
be  aUowed  in  wilderness  areas  to  the  same 
extent  as  before  designation  of  the  areas, 
and  is  slmUar  to  a  provision  Included  in 
other  wUdemess  bills. 

Section  602:  This  section  reaffirms  state 
Jurisdiction  and  authority  over  water,  fish 
and  wildlife  In  wUdemess  areas. 
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Section  803:  This  provision  maltes  clear 
the  intent  of  Congress  concerning  manage- 
ment of  nonwildemess  lands  adjacent  to  wil- 
derness areas.  It  is  identical  to  one  included 
in  the  recently-enacted  New  Mexico  sUte 
wilderness  bill. 


WroMinc  Wilderness  Act  or  1982 

PUKTOSES  AMD  OBJECTIVES 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ad- 
dress two  major  areas  of  controversy  in  Wy- 
oming regarding  the  management  of  the 
state's  9.2  million  acres  of  National  Forest 
System  lands: 

1.  the  question  of  oil  and  gas  development 
in  existing  wilderness  areas,  such  as  the  Wa- 
shakie Wilderness;  and 

2.  numerous  problems  created  by  the 
Forest  Service's  1979  RARE  II  recommenda- 
tions, which  have  resulted  in  uncertainty, 
confusion  and  controversy  regarding  the 
management  status  of  many  forest  areas  in 
the  state. 

The  bill  has  three  major  objectives: 

1.  To  prevent  oil  and  gas  exploratory  drill- 
ing, leasing  and  development  in  Wyoming's 
Congressional! y  designated  wilderness  areas. 

2.  To  add  to  the  state's  existing  wilderness 
system  the  Popo  Agie  and  Cloud  Peak 
Primitive  Areas,  designate  a  Gros  Ventre 
Wilderness  Area,  and  add  to  the  Washakie 
Wilderness  a  portion  of  the  DuNoir  Special 
Management  Unit.  In  all.  about  479.367 
acres  would  be  added  to  the  existing  wilder- 
ness .'system.  (See  attached  statistical  sum- 
mary.) 

3.  To  release  for  non-wildemess  manage- 
ment approximately  3.6  million  acres  of 
forest  land  in  Wyoming,  much  of  which  has 
been  in  uncertain  status  for  many  years  as  a 
result  of  the  RARE  I  and  RARE  II  roadless 
area  studies  by  the  Forest  Service. 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS 

1.  Energy  and  Minerals  Withdrawal:  The 
bill  provides  that,  effective  upon  enactment. 
Congressionally-deslgnated  wilderness  areas 
In  Wyoming,  Including  those  designated  by 
this  bill,  would  be  withdrawn  from  oper- 
ation of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Oil  and 
gas  exploratory  drilling,  leasing  and  devel- 
opment are  prohibited. 

2.  Inventory  of  Wilderness  Resources:  The 
federal  government  Is  already  required  by 
various  statutes.  Including  the  National  Ma- 
terials and  Minerals  Policy,  Research  and 
Development  Act.  and  Section  4(d)(2)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  to  continuously  assess  the 
minerals  potential  of  federally-owned  lands, 
Including  wilderness  areas.  This  assessment 
work  has  been  carried  out  for  many  years 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  a  significant  amount 
of  data  already  has  been  gathered  regarding 
lands  in  Wyoming's  wilderness  system. 

The  Wyoming  Wilderness  Act  would  con- 
tinue existing  authority  for  minerals  assess- 
ments, except  that  exploratory  oil  and  gas 
drilling  wpuld  be  prohibited.  The  bill  also 
requlr^^^at  minerals  assessments  be  con- 
ducted In  such  a  way  as  to  protect  wilder- 
ness altrlbutes. 

3.  "National  Need"  Provision:  The  bill  sets 
up  a  procedure  for  the  President  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  that  a  given  area  or 
portion  of  an  area  be  made  available  for  ex- 
ploration and/or  development  of  a  particu- 
lar resource  In  the  event  of  an  overriding 
national  need  for  the  resource.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  notify  the  public 
of  any  such  recommendation,  and  to  provide 
appropriate  information  documenting  the 
reason  for  the  reconunendation. 


No  wilderness  area  in  Wyoming  could  be 
opened  to  development  unless  both  Houses 
of  Congress  voted  to  open  the  tu'ea.  Howev- 
er, the  bill  does  require  Congressional 
action  to  either  approve  or  disapprove  a 
Presidential  recommendation  within  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time.  The  purpose  of  this  re- 
quirement is  to  insure  prompt  consideration 
and  {u;tion  on  any  I*resldential  recommenda- 
tion under  the  'National  Need  "  provision  of 
the  bill. 

4.  Eteslgnation  of  New  Wilderness  Areas: 
In  keeping  with  the  objective  of  making  spe- 
cific land  management  decisions  concerning 
forest  lands  in  Wyoming,  the  bill  would  des- 
ignate the  followtng  areas  as  wUdemess, 
thus  adding  them  to  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System: 

A.  The  Cloud  Peak  Primitive  Area  in  the 
Bighorn  National  Forest.  Approximately 
157,900  acres  of  this  area  would  be  added  to 
the  wilderness  system.  The  remaining  lands 
of  the  Bighorn  National  Forest,  including 
262,000  acres  of  land  which  have  been  Im- 
properly tied  up  In  a  "further  plaimlng" 
status,  will  be  released  for  nonwildemess 
management.  The  Cloud  Peak  has  been  in 
primitive  status  for  many  years,  and  was 
studied  for  possible  wilderness  designation 
in  1974,  during  RARE  I.  and  again  during 
RARE  II. 

B.  The  Popo  Agie  Primitive  Area  In  the 
Sh<}shone  National  Forest.  Approximately 
81,820  acreE  of  this  area  would  be  added  to 
the  wilderness  system.  Like  the  Cloud  Peak, 
the  Popo  Agie  has  been  in  protected  status 
since  the  1930s. 

C.  The  Oros  Ventre  Area  in  the  Bridger- 
Teton  National  Forest.  Approximately 
228,547  acres  of  this  area  would  be  added  to 
the  wilderness  system.  The  addition  would 
be  comprised  of  a  portion  of  the  Gros 
Ventre  RARE  II  study  area,  plus  the  adja- 
cent Sportsman's  Ridge  RARE  II  study 
area.  The  southwestern  comer  of  the  Gros 
Ventre  study  area,  which  has  already  been 
leased  for  oil  and  gas  development  and 
which  Is  thought  to  contain  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves, would  be  excluded  from  wilderness 
and  released  for  nonwildemess  manage- 
ment. 

D.  A  portion  of  the  DuNoir  Special  Man- 
agement Unit,  which  would  become  an  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  Washakie  Wilderness 
Area.  Approximately  11,100  acres  of  this 
28.800-acre  area  would  be  added  to  the  Wa- 
shakie WDdemess.  The  remaining  acres 
would  be  released  for  non-wildemess  man- 
agement, with  protective  restrictions  to 
safeguard  wildlife. 

5.  Release  of  Lands  for  Nonwildemess 
Uses:  Agaia,  In  keeping  with  the  objective  of 
making  decisions  on  the  management  of 
lands,  the  bill  would.  In  clear  and  precise 
fashion,  release  all  lands  not  included  previ- 
ously or  by  this  bill  In  the  wilderness  system 
for  nonwildemess  management.  Specifical- 
ly, the  bill  would: 

A.  Prohibit  any  legal  challenge,  such  as 
occurred  In  the  case  of  California's  RARE  II 
lands,  by  declaring  that  the  RARE  II  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  for  Wyoming  Is 
legally  sufficient. 

B.  Require  that  all  nonwildemess  lands  in 
Wyoming  be  managed  for  uses  other  than 
wilderness  until  and  unless  directed  other- 
wise by  Osngress.  Further,  nonwildemess 
lands  could  not  be  again  studies  for  possible 
wilderness  designation  before  December  31, 
2000.  After  that  date,  wilderness  potential 
could  again  be  reviewed  In  connection  with 
the  regular  forest  land  planning  process. 

C.  Prohibit  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  for  Wyoming,  thereby  preclud- 
ing a  RARE  III. 


The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to  recon- 
firm Wyoming's  authority  to  manage  water 
and  wildlife  within  wilderness  areas,  reiter- 
ates the  Intention  of  Congress  that  livestock 
grazing  may  be  continued  In  wilderness 
areas  to  the  same  extent  as  before  the  areas 
were  designated  wilderness,  and  prohibits 
administrative  "buffer  zones"  adjacent  to 
wilderness  boundaries. 

WYOMING  WILDERNESS  STATISTICS 

Total  acres  in  Wyoming:  62,343,040. 

Total  National  Forest  Service  Acres  in 
Wyoming:  9.253.084  (14.8  percent  of  state's 
acres). 

Existing,  congressionally-deslgnated  Wilder- 
ness Areas: 

Bridger  Wilderness.  392.169  acres:  Fltzpat- 
rick  Wilderness.  192,074  acres:  North  Absa- 
roka  WUdemess.  350,904  acres;  Savage  Run 
WUdemess,  15,260  acres;  Teton  Wilderness, 
557,312  acres;  Washakie  Wilderness,  686.584 
acres;  total,  2,194,303  (23.7  percent  of  Wyo. 
National  Forest  lands,  3.5  percent  of  state's 
total  acres). 

New  WUdemess  Areas  Created  by  the  Wyo- 
ming WUdemess  Act: 

Cloud  Peak  WUdemess,  157,900  acres; 
Popo  Agie  WUdemess,  81.820  acres:  Gros 
Ventre  WUdemess,  228,547  acres;  DuNoir 
Addition  to  the  Washakie  WUdemess, 
11,100  acres:  total  479.367. 

Total  Wyoming  WUdemess  following  en- 
actment of  the  Wyoming  WUdemess  Act. 
2.673.670  (28.8  percent  of  forest  lands.  4.2 
percent  of  total  state  acres). 
Lands  to  be  released  for  Nonwildemess 
Uses: 

Remainder  of  DuNoir  Special  Manage- 
ment Unit.  17.700  acres. 

Glacier  Primitive  Area  (Whiskey  Moun- 
tain). 6,497  acres. 

RARE  II  areas  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness by  the  Carter  Administration,  but  not 
by  this  bUl.  503.230  acres. 

RARE  II  areas  recommended  for  nonwU- 
demess  by  the  Carter  Administration. 
2.665.627  acres. 

Total  lands  to  be  released  for  nonwilder- 
ness  uses.  3,605,024  acres. 
Summary  of  National  FVjrest  acreage: 

Existing  and  Congressionally  proposed 
wUdemess,  2,673,670. 

Lands  currently  managed  for  nonwilder- 
ness,  2,974,390. 

Lands  added  to  nonwildemess  category  by 
this  bin.  3.605,024. 

Total  National  Forest  lands  In  Wyoming. 
9,253,084. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  the  entire  Western 
portions  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Nation  deeply  believe  in  the  concept 
of  wilderness.  So  do  I. 

Wyoming  has  always  been  high  on 
the  list  of  areas  thought  to  be  ideal  for 
additional  inclusion  of  wilderness  des- 
ignated areas.  I  can  agree  with  that 
concept  too— but  only  if  we  act  in  a 
most  reasonable  fashion. 

The  real  question  has  been  the  need 
to  strike  a  workable  balance  between 
competing  interests— that  of  esthetic 
values,  including  the  preservation  and 
protection  cxf  the  natural  condition, 
and— just  as  critical  the  encourage- 
ment and  absolute  need  for  multiple- 
use  concepts  of  management.  That, 
then,  is  the  real  sticking  point.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  our  bill  resolves 
that. 
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The  Wyoming  congressional  delega-  should  t)e  left  unimpaired  and  in  their  printing  of  the  bill  itself  so  that  inter- 

tion— Senator  Malcolm  Wallop,  Con-  natural  condition  for  future  use  and  ested  persons  will  have  the  opportuni- 

gressman  Dick  Cheney,  and  myself,  enjoyment  if  we  are  to  adhere  and  be  ty  to  study  it  in  its  entirety  and  thus 

have  agreed  on  a  bill  which  we  think  true  to  our  great  Wyoming  heritage.  It  know  exactly  what  we  are  proi>osing 

comes  up  with  that  critical  balance  is  a  land  with  pristine  values  and  mag-  and    what    we    are    attempting    to 

with    important    "tradeoffs"   between  nificent  beauty.  It  is  land,  as  the  Wil-  achieve. 

the   environmental   and  devflopment  demess  Preservation  Act  of  1964  de-  in    keeping   with    the   objective   of 

concerns  and  interests  in  our  State,  fines  it,  as  areas  "where  earth  and  its  making  specific  land  management  de- 

The  Governor,  Ed  Herschler,  has  also  community  are  untranuneled  by  man  cisions  concerning  forest  lands  in  Wyo- 

participated  fully  in  many  discussions,  and  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  ming,  our  bill  would  designate  the  fol- 

The  delegation  believes  it  Is  a  good  who  does  not  remain"- and  where  the  lowing  areas  as  wilderness,  and  by  so 

bill,  a  bill  that  will  serve  the  best  in-  solitude  and  grandeur  is  unconfined.  doing,  add  them  to  the  national  wil- 

terests  of  all  of  us,  the  public  at  large.  We  want  to  preserve  it  by  providing  demess  preservation  system: 

and  we  are  united  in  inviting  comment  it  with  official,  rather  than  de  facto  „.    „,               Primitive,  af-r  m  thp  va^ 

and  support  for  this  measure.  It  will  wilderness  status.  In  addition-and  I  horS^N'Jtloni'^iSS'neaf^heriiS.'  Ap^ 

serve  us  all  well.  think  this  is  an  unportant  element— it  proximately  157.900  acres  of  this  area  would 

We  have  a  proposal  to  present  to  is  thought  by  a  number  of  respected  be  added  to  the  wUdemess  system.  The  re- 

you  that  provides  for  adding  a  signifi-  professional  geologists  that  the  new  malnlng  lands  of   the   Blghom   National 

cant  amount  of  new  and  spectacular  wilderness  areas  we  will  have  set  aside  Forest,    including    262.000   acres   of   land 

unspoiled  wilderness  areas  to  the  na-  in  this  bill  and  have  made  off  limits  to  which  have  been  improperly  tied  up  In  a 

tional  treasury  of  wilderness.  It  will  in-  development,  have  little  or  no  oU  and  yj^"";!^?"  p}"^^"  .^!*^"«'  *^  ^  "^'^""^ 

elude  wilderness  designation  for  the  gas  potential.  Conversely  we  have  ex-  ^^^e  nond^iT^^n  in  nH^.t.v^ 

Gros  ventre  in  the  Bridger-Teton  Na-  eluded    from    wUdemess    designation  J^suTrfor^y  y"a.?1^d^a^S£ 

tional  Forest.  Cloud  Park  in  the  Big-  that  area  of  the  Gros  Ventre  which  J^^p^l^e  wuS^'e^'SSl^X?ta  mt 

hom  National  Forest  and  the  Popo  lies  close  to  areas  of  possible  oil  and  during  RARE  I,  and  during  RARE  11.  The 

Agie  in  the  Shoshone  National  Forest.  Bas  exploration  and  development.  area  is  highly  qualified  for  addition  to  the 

The    existing    congressionally    des-  And.  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  wUdemess    system    and    Its    designation 

ignated  wilderness  areas  in  Wyoming  critically  important  point.  We  are  all  should  receive  broad  public  support, 

include:  ^^ry  clearly  aware  that  there  is  likely  The  Popo  Agie  Primitive  Area  in  the  Sho- 

A^„.                                                     ^(^^  to  be  a  very  spirited  debate  over  the  shone  National  Forest  U  near  Lander.  Ap- 

Bri'dger  WUdemess                           392  169  provisions  in  our  bill  that  mandates—  proximately  81.820  acres  of  this  area  would 

Fltzpatrick  WildemeM";;";;;;;;;;;;       192:074  in  all  wHdemess  in  the  State— new  and  ^  *<"?*  ^  ^}}^  ^Idern^  system.  Like  the 

North  Absaroka  WUdemess 350.904  old-a  complete  withdrawal  of  those  ^1°^^  Jf^'J^L^I'^.^X^^y^'lJ^  ^"^ 

Savage  Run  WUdemess 15,260  lands  from  oil  and  gas  development  tec^  status  since  the  1930  s,  and  the  con- 

Teto^  WUdemess 557,312  excent  to  time  of  emS^encv  2  SS-  f^l""^  delegation  Is  not  aw„e  of  any  op- 

Washakle  WUdemess 686,584  r^^^L  fh^tJ^i^I^I^^Hh^J^  "^i"""  ^  *l^,'S^"°"  °^  ^^  ^^^  ""*''  **  * 

fled  by  the  President  and  by  agree-  wUdemess  addition. 

ToUl 2,194,303  ment  by  at  least  one  House  of  Con-  The  Gros  Ventre  Area  in  the  Bridger- 

New  wildemess  areas  created  by  this  Kress  that  a  national  emergency  re-  Teton  Nation^  Forest  Is  near  Jackson  Ap- 

Wvominff  Wild«.mps.s  Act  include-  quired  gomg  after  the  minerals.  proximately  192,120  acres  of  this  outstand- 

Wyomlng  Wilderness  Act  mclude.  ,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  „ea  would  be  added  to  the  wUdemess 

rin,.H  P...UC  wnHPmP«                    1S7^^  be  emphasizcd.  is  that  this  Withdrawal  system  'nie  addition  would  be  comprised  of 

Cloud  Peak  WUdemess 157.900  „„„„f„,«xj    „-  n.«^v.<»  k«i.^».,x^    k„  a   portion   of  the   Gros   Ventre  RARE   II 

Popo  Agie  WUdemess 81,820  f  countered-or  rather  baJanced-by  g^^^y  ^^^    j,^  ^^^  ^^^^  "Sportsman's 

Gros  Ventre  WUdemess 228,547  the  release  of  aU  of  the  other  acreage  Ridge  "  RARE  II  Study  Area,  plus  the  adja- 

DuNolr  addition  to  the  Washa-  that  was  part  of  the  RARE  II  process  cent  "Sportsman's  Ridge"  RARE  II  Study 

kie  WUdemess 11.100  carried  out  by  the  previous  adminis-  Area.  The  southeastern  comer  oj  the  Gros 

tration.  Those  acres,  some  3.1  million  Ventre  Study  Area,  which  has  already  been 

'^°'^ 47».je7  ijj  number,  will  be  released  back  to  leased   for  oU   and   gas  development   and 

As  a  consequence,  we  will  have  Wyo-  multiple-use  management  for  the  ben-  which  is  thought  to  contain  oU  and  gas  re- 

ming  wildemess  acreage,  following  en-  ef it  of  all  users  as  directed  by  the  stat-  **"**•  "ould  be  excluded  from  wUdemess 

actment  of  the  Wyoming  Wildemess  utes  and  regulations  of  the  Depart-  and   Pleased   for   nonwildemess   manage- 

Act  of  2  673,670  acres.  ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart-  a  portion  of  the  DuNoir  special  manage- 
In  addition  we  have  lands  to  be  re-  ment  of  Interior    That  is    I  believe  portion  oi  me  ijuwoir  special  manage- 
io«>o<>ri  f^^  w...itir^io  .,o^  o«ti.rUi.»e  on.4  mcni  oi   loierior.    inai  is,   i   oeueve,  nient  unit,  near  Dubois,  would  become  an 
leased  for  multiple-use  activities  and  one  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  addition  to  the  existing  Washakie  wuder- 
management  tnat  win  mclude.  q^j.  new  bill  and  needs  to  be  recog-  ness  Area.  Approximately  11,100  acres  of 
Area:                                                   Acres  nlzed  for  its  real  and  lasting  v^ue  in  this  28,800  acre  area  would  be  addekl  to  the 
DuNoir    special    management  ^j^jg  entire  process.  I  trust  people  will  Washakie  Wildemess.  The  remaining  acres 
remainder.    17.700  ^        ^^^^^  provision  firmly  and  clearly  *0"J<1  ^  released  for  nonwildemess  man- 
Glacier  Primitive  Area 6,497  .     Jl.„j  «„  „,„  w„_<„  tu-  K.»«wi,,.n.^  ^t,  agement. 

RARE  II  areas  recommended  ^  °^<*  ^  ^^  begin  the  hearings  on  ^,,      ^    .,     ^    ,  ^         ^   .  .^     .. 

for  wUdemess  by  Carter  ad-  this  bill.  It  is  an  important  element.  Mr.  Fresident.  I  have  had  the  fine 

ministration  but  not  by  the  Both  sides  should  be  very  aware  of  good  fortune  and  memorable  pleasure 

pending  bUl 389,102  this  balancing  of  interests  and  I  am  for  most  of  my  life  of  hiking  in— or 

RARE  II  areas  recommended  entirely  satisfied  that  they  wiU  be  co-  going  by  horseback— into  some  of  the 

for    "further   planning"    by  operative  and  most  Judicious  in  their  most  outstanding  wildemess  areas  in 

Carter  administration  but  re-  g^udy  of  aU  of  the  elements  we  will  Wyoming    with    my    three    children, 

lea^d  by  thtebiu          .„„..„„      502,230  j^^^g  ^^^j.  discussion,  with  my  wife  Ann,  and  with  some  old 

^   nonrd^meTTi^ie  ,  My  fine  colleague  Malcolm  Wallop  fishing  chums.  I  can  assure  you  that 

ment  by  the  Carter  adminis-  ^as  addressed  the  history  and  phlloso-  those    times    certainly    stand    out    as 

tration 2.673.670  Phy  of  the  National  Wildemess  Pres-  clearly  as  the  Wyoming  sky  in  my 

'■ —  ervatlon  Act  of  1964  and  how  it  Im-  mind.  It  has  always  been  a  time  of  res- 

Toui 3.069.926  pacts  on  our  State  and  this  bill  so  I  pite,  rest,  and  repose  and  provides  a 

Each  of  the  new  wildemess  areas  will  confine  the  rest  of  my  remarks  to  renewal  of  the  spirit  in  what  becomes 

provided  for  in  this  bill  has  had  a  long  an  outline  of  the  new  wildemess  areas  a  rather  curious  existence  in  this  re- 

and  fascinating  history  of  providing  in  Wyoming,  a  total  of  about  480,000  markable  arena, 

for  "the  enduring  resource  of  wilder-  acres,  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  In  early  September  of  1981  it  was 

ness"  and  we  have  agreed  that  they  the  bill,  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the  my  rich  personal  privilege  to  horse- 
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back  Into  the  Washakie  Wilderness 
with  a  forest  supervisor.  Even  though 
I  lived  in  that  geographic  area  of  Wyo- 
ming all  of  my  life— and  had  horse- 
backed  and  backpacked  into  various 
areas  of  the  stunning  thoroughfare 
country,  the  North  Absoraka  Wilder- 
ness and  the  Ishawooa  Creek  and 
Ishawooa  Mesa  country— I  had  never 
captured  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Washakie  Wil- 
derness. Awesome  would  be  an  under- 
statement—such surroundings,  such 
grandeur,  such  stillness.  It  was  a  very 
important  experience  for  me. 

To  simunarize  and  highlight  the 
foiir  new  areas  that  we  are  adding  to 
wilderness  in  Wyoming  let  me  reem- 
phaslze: 

One  of  the  things  our  bill  does  is  to 
resolve  the  question  of  primitive  areas 
by  elevating  them  to  full  wilderness 
status  where  high  wilderness  quality  is 
evident.  That  is  true  In  the  case  of 
both  Cloud  Peak  and  the  Popo  Agie. 
The  core  primitive  areas  that  we  are 
putting  into  wilderness  \s  basically  the 
same  as  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  wilderness  study.  That 
provides  a  significant  area  with  far- 
reaching  attributes. 

The  new  Popo  Agie  Wilderness  Area 
encompasses  topography  which  lies 
Immediately  east  of  the  Continental 
Divide  and  consists  of  beautiful  deep, 
narrow  vidleys  set  in  a  25-mlle  stretch 
of  the  southern  Wind  River  Range. 
High  Jagged  peaks  are  the  typical  fea- 
ture of  the  area  and  sheer  granite 
walls  are  prevalent.  Over  20  mountains 
are  above  12,000  feet  and  Wind  River 
Peak  soars  to  13,224  feet.  There  are  46 
lakes  and  58  miles  of  streams  contain- 
ing grayling  and  cutthroat,  brook,  and 
golden  trout,  a  real  treat  for  any  fish- 
erman. 

The  mineral  and  energy  resources 
are  not  thought  to  be  high,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  hardrock  minerals. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  for  a 
person  to  enjoy  its  natu/alness  and 
solitude. 

The  Cloud  Peak  Area  was  originally 
a  forest  preserve,  then  a  primitive 
area,  and  was  studied  by  both  the 
RARE  I  and  RARE  II  process.  Our  bill 
includes  the  Seven  Brothers  Areas— of 
about  5,000  acres— and  some  1,900 
acres  in  the  Coffeen  Park  Area  in  wil- 
derness. 

In  April  of  1979,  most  of  the  areas 
reverted  to  the  "further  planning" 
status  under  RARE  II  which  startled 
and  confused  a  nimiber  of  people. 
Then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Rupert  Cutler  of  the  USDA  ad- 
mitted that  the  late  change  was  a  mis- 
take, apparently  carried  off  by  an 
overzealous  House  committee  staff 
member,  and  Cutler  said  it  was  too 
late  in  the  process  to  change  the  fur- 
ther planning  status,  even  though 
very  few  people  wanted  that  type  of  a 
designation  and  the  unclear  status  it 
gave  to  the  area. 


Besides  the  existing  primitive  area 
of  137,905  acres,  our  bill  designates  ap- 
proximately 20,000  more  acres  for  wil- 
derness classification.  The  original 
Cloud  Peak  Primitive  Area  as  estab- 
lished by  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulation  in  1932,  contains  about 
94,000  acres  then  it  was  increased  in 
1963  to  137,905  acres. 

This  is  a  remarkable  area  with  most 
stream  courses  originated  in  glacial 
formed  cirques  that  flow  through  a  U- 
shaped  valley.  Lakes  were  formed  in 
scooped-out  granite  basins  by  moraine 
dams  near  the  heads  of  the  canyons. 
Ninety  lakes  and  55  miles  of  streams 
provide  excellent  fishing  opportunity 
and  many  of  the  lakes  are  above  9,000 
feet  which  provides  habitat  for  cut- 
throat, rabibow,  and  mackinaw  trout. 
Cloud  Peak,  at  13,167  feet,  is  the  high- 
est peak,  followed  by  13,005  foot  Black 
Tooth  Mountain.  Principal  trees  are 
Engleman  spruce  and  lodgepole  pine, 
and  beautiful  grassland  and  meadow. 
The  area  has  elk,  moose,  mule  deer, 
big  horn  sheep,  black  bear,  and  small 
mammals  and  birds.  It  is  outstanding 
and  is,  indeed,  beyond  civilization. 
Lake  Solitude,  some  72  acres,  is  the 
largest  of  the  glacial  lakes  and  about 
300  lakes  are  contained  throughout 
the  area. 

The  DuKoir  area  of  the  Washakie 
has  been  under  a  special  management 
unit  designation  by  enactment  of  Fed- 
eral legislation.  It  is  the  home  of  elk, 
big  horn  sheep,  mountain  lion,  mule 
deer,  moose,  bear,  and  trumpeter 
swans.  The  main  controversy  has  been 
the  question  of  elk  migration  routes 
and  elk  elving  grounds.  The  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  studies  show  no  evi- 
dence of  significant  potential  for  min- 
eral, fuel  or  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources. 

The  area  is  about  15  miles  northeast 
of  Dubois  and  has  a  rugged  twin  drain- 
age of  dense  forest  and  high,  exposed 
buttes.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  area  has  other  than  wilderness 
VELlues,  including  livestock  grazing, 
water  production,  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provement, and  timber  production. 
There  are  also  100  million  board  feet 
of  timber. 

The  11,100  acres  of  the  DuNolr  basin 
special  management  unit  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  existing  Washakie  Wil- 
derness to  bring  the  area  to  698,000 
acres,  which  is  compatible  with  what  a 
1978  draft  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment identified  as  the  preferred  alter- 
native. That  study  recommended  that 
the  remaining  area  be  released. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  any 
roads  built  for  timbering  and  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  would  be  closed 
after  they  had  fulfilled  their  purposes. 
That  would  emphasize  that  any  roads 
constructed  for  timber  harvesting  or 
other  authorized  use  would  be  used 
only  for  those  uses  and  related  admin- 
istration and  not  be  available  for  use 
by  the  general  public. 


In  addition,  our  bill  provides  that 
the  status  of  the  almost  6,500  acres  in 
the  present  Glacier  Primitive  Area  be 
changed  in  order  that  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  personnel  and  Wyo- 
ming's Game  and  Fish  Department 
may  be  able  to  trap  big  horn  mountain 
sheep  in  that  area  and  manage  the 
vegetation  for  the  benefit  of  that  herd 
so  to  improve  and  extend  the  animals' 
well-being. 

The  Gros  Ventre  Area  has  been  one 
of  major  interest  in  Wyoming.  There 
is  a  sensitivity  about  this  area  that  is 
stronger,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other 
area  of  the  State.  Our  proposal  which 
includes  much  more  than  the  historic 
core  area,  certainly  is  in  a  key  and 
vital  position  between  the  Wind  River 
Range,  the  national  elk  refuge  near 
Jackson,  and  Grand  Teton  and  Yel- 
lowstone National  Parks. 

Our  bill  includes  Sportsman's  Ridge 
in  wilderness,  tm  area  of  almost  35,000 
scenic  acres. 

In  the  Gros  Ventre,  there  is  a  mag- 
nificently rich  array  of  elk,  moose, 
black  bear,  big  horn  sheep,  bald,  and 
golden  eagles,  and  several  varieties  of 
fish.  Like  all  of  our  wilderness  and  na- 
tional forest  areas,  there  are  excellent 
opportunities  for  hunting,  outfitting, 
and  backpacking. 

Certainly  we  should  permanently 
protect  and  definitely  provide  that  the 
major  portions  of  this  area  remain  in 
its  natural  state. 

The  southwest  comer  of  this  area 
has  been  reduced  from  its  RARE  II 
size  because  that  area  has  already 
been  leased  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment. But,  for  the  most  part,  the  Gros 
Ventre  Wilderness  Area  follows  the 
RARE  II  study— with  minor  changes 
to  the  north  for  horse  pastures  and 
pole  cutting  areas— and  a  more  man- 
ageable boundary  along  ridge  tops  to 
provide  a  more  identifiable  demarca- 
tion line. 

Bounded  on  the  west  by  Jackson,  on 
the  north  by  the  Gros  Ventre  River, 
on  the  east  by  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Green  River  and  on  the  south  by 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Gros 
Ventre  Range,  its  elevation  changes 
from  6,500  to  11,750  feet  at  Double 
Top  Mountain.  It  is  a  fascinating  and 
marvelous  country. 

I  have  became  fully  convinced  that 
it  would  not  be  appropriate— nor  nec- 
essary for  us  at  this  time  as  a  nation— 
to  perform  any  further  exploration  or 
development  for  oil  and  gas  in  Wyo- 
ming's wilderness  area.  It  Is  simply  too 
fragile  an  area  to  probe  and  diminish 
in  any  way— and  it  is  well  to  recall 
that  those  were  wilderness  areas  long 
before  we  came  to  the  present  defini- 
tions as  contained  under  the  1964  act. 
In  each  and  every  Indication  of  future 
proposals  for  development  of  wilder- 
ness areas  there  is  really  only  one 
place  to  make  those  instrusions— and 
that  is  along  the  rivers  and  stream 
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beds.  Such  intrusions  in  those  fragile 
areas  could  destroy  the  most  critical 
areas  of  permanent  habitat  for  animal 
and  the  temporary  habitat  for  man.  I 
intend  to  remain  very  firm  on  that 
one. 

I  do  want  to  earnestly  commend  this 
bin  to  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  Con- 
gressman Dick  Chtney  is  introducing 
it,  and  the  Senate  where  we  would  like 
to  respectfully  request  early  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  a  measure 
that  is  destined  to  mean  a  great  deal 
to  Wyoming,  the  region  and  the 
United  States  and  our  well-being  and 
that  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Thank  you. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  completed 
his  statement,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quest on  this  side  for  leader  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
thank  the  acting  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  am  told  I  may  have  part  of 
his  time,  and  I  shall  use  it  right  now. 


WE  MUST  CONDEMN  ACTS  OF 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  9  print- 
ed several  letters  to  the  editor  protest- 
ing language  In  an  article  about  the 
Turkish  Consul  slain  In  Los  Angeles. 
One  stated  that  "Armenian  groups 
around  the  world  have  demanded  the 
Turkish  Government  admit  responsi- 
bility for  what  they  call  an  act  of 
genocide."  The  phrase  in  question  is 
the  qualifier  "what  they  call."  Letter 
writer  Jack  Matoslan  questions  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  phrase,  stating  that  the 
slaughter  of  more  than  1  million  Ar- 
menians in  1915  certainly  qualifies  as 
genocide. 

While  we  must  deplore  the  terrorist 
killings  of  Turkish  diplomats  by  Arme- 
nian groups,  we  recognize  that  one 
point  of  contention  In  the  continuing 
Turkish-Armenian  conflict  Is  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Armenian  massacre. 

Armenian  history  is  filled  with  years 
of  oppression  which  came  to  a  tragic 
crescendo  early  this  century.  Based  on 
a  claim  that  Armenian  traitors  caused 
Russian  victories  against  Turkey 
during  World  War  I,  the  Turks  sought 


to  systematically  destroy  the  Armeni- 
an population.  Members  of  the  group 
were  arrested,  deported,  tortured  and 
eventually  murdered.  This  was  an  act 
of  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  an  issue  which  also  has  a 
long  history— the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. Over  32  years  have  passed  since 
the  United  Nations  formally  adopted 
the  Human  Rights  Convention  on 
Genocide  and  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted the  treaty  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  Since  1948  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  con- 
sidered the  treaty  four  times  and  re- 
ported it  to  the  floor.  No  action  has 
been  taken. 

The  treaty  defines  genocide  as  cer- 
tain acts  "committed  with  intent  to  de- 
stroy, in  whole  or  In  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religous  group." 
The  treaty  specifies  certain  acts,  de- 
clares them  criminal,  and  thus  serves 
as  a  deterrant. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  basic 
steps  so  necessary  to  prevent  this  hei- 
nous crime  from  occurring  and  Insure 
that  violators  will  be  punished.  We 
must  recognize  that  world  history 
sadly  shows  that  cases  of  genocide 
have  occurred,  such  as  the  Armenian 
massacre,  and  wlU  again  unless  pre- 
vented. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
join  the  long  list  of  major  nations  that 
have  ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  we  speak  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
international  human  rights  and  crimi- 
nal treaty  Is  clear.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  to 
extend  not  beyond  12  o'clock  noon, 
during  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
up  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  FROM  2  P.M.  UNTIL 
2:30  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  amend  the  previous 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  at  2  p.m. 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  and  that  the 
period  extend  not  beyond  the  hour  of 
2:30  p.m.:  and  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  period  for  routine  morning 
business  that  the  pending  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  11:58  a.m.  recessed  until  2  p.m.:  at 
which  time  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Lugar). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
now  in  morning  business. 


MINE  BLASTS 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
only  53  days  into  1982.  and  so  far  this 
year  30  miners  have  been  killed  in  our 
Nation's  coal  mines.  Of  those  30  fatali- 
ties. 16  occurred  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  alone.  Clearly, 
this  is  not  the  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  back  away  from  its 
role  in  insuring  that  the  laws  protect- 
ing the  safety  and  health  of.  this  Na- 
tion's coal  miners  are  vigorously  en- 
forced. 

The  President's  fiscal  1983  budget 
proposal  for  mine  safety  and  health  is 
a  bleak  one.  Although  $17  million  was 
added  back  to  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (MSHA) 
budget,  this  amount  does  not  appear 
In  the  budget  documents,  largely  be- 
cause the  source  of  these  additional 
funds  is  still  unclear.  I  was  encouraged 
to  learn  that  these  additional  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1983  will  increase  the  pro- 
posed number  of  inspections  of  coal 
mines  from  75,780,  the  number  of  esti- 
tr  '>t.ed  inspections  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
to  J.  5,715.  However,  the  number  of  coal 
enforcement  Inspectors  will  remain  at 
1.974.  the  same  level  as  the  estimated 
fiscal  year  1982  level,  which  leads  me 
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to  wonder  who  will  conduct  these  addi- 
tional inspections. 

What  disturbs  me  most  is  not  what 
is  contained  in  this  budget,  but  what  is 
implied  by  it.  The  problem  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  adequate  funding, 
although  the  last  minute  addition  of 
$2  million  to  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  and  $15  million  to  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  is  a  welcome  one. 
The  problem  is  one  of  morale. 

An  article  by  Ward  Sinclair  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  15  described  what  the 
changing  mood  in  Washington  toward 
mine  safety  and  health  Is  doing  to  the 
morale  of  the  coal  mine  inspector  in 
the  field.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Sinclair  article  and  another 
article  by  Mike  Brown  that  appeared 
in  the  February  15  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FORD.  The  signals  coming  from 
this  administration  seem  to  indicate 
that  mine  safety  and  health  are  better 
left  to  the  voluntary  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  coal  industry.  Ford  B. 
Ford.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mine 
Safety  and  Health,  has  instituted  a 
new  procedure  which  will  allow  opera- 
tors to  meet  privately  with  MSHA  dis- 
trict managers  to  discuss  the  validity 
of  violations.  In  fiscal  year  1981. 
MSHA  assessed  27  percent  fewer  civil 
penalties  and  inspectors  issued  16  per- 
cent fewer  violation  notices  and  9  per- 
cent fewer  mine-closure  orders  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

Some  Federal  inspectors,  including 
Hugh  Smith  of  Pikevllle.  Ky..  located 
in  the  heart  of  mining  country,  feel 
that  they  are  being  forced  to  conduct 
hurry-up  inspections  and  fewer  sur- 
prise spot  inspections  of  the  mines. 
Ralph  Blackburn  of  Robinson  Creek, 
Ky..  resigned  2  months  ago  reportedly 
because  he  felt  that  he  was  not  being 
backed  up  in  his  inspections  and  that 
he  was  being  rushed  in  his  inspections 
and  forced  to  take  short  cuts. 

This  adminstration  seems  to  be 
backing  off  from  the  hard  line  stand 
of  past  administrations  that  put  the 
safety  and  health  of  our  coal  miners 
first  and  foremost.  And  this  wavering 
Is  taking  a  disturbing  toll  on  the 
morale  of  the  men  and  women  respon- 
sible for  insuring  that  safety— the 
mine  inspectors. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
KsNNEDT  has  called  upon  Senator 
Hatch,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  to 
initiate  hearings  into  the  Federal  role 
in  mine  safety  and  health.  The  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  scheduled  such  hearings  beginning 
this  Tuesday  and  continuing  for  the 
next  2  weeks.  Today,  I  second  Senator 
KsmnEDY's  call  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Federal  role  in  insuring  that  the  con- 


ditions of  the  mines  for  our  Nation's 
coal  miners  are  safe,  and  I  urge  Sena- 
tor Hatch  to  move  expeditiously  in 
scheduling  hearings  on  this  matter. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15,  1982] 

BooGET  Ctrrs  Hit  Safety  Enforcement  Like 

A  TbM  OF  KDrrucKY  Coal 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Craynor.  Ky.— It  makes  a  somber  post- 
card, black  from  the  r&in  of  coal  dust  and 
white  from  the  recent  snow,  and  you  know 
it  had  to  be  a  terrible  explosion. 

It  started  where  they  were  mining,  about 
800  feet  under  the  mountain,  igniting  the 
volatile  dust  into  an  infernal  force  that 
rushed  to  the  surface  like  a  projectile  from 
the  barrel  of  a  cannon. 

All  seven  miners,  including  three  Hamil- 
ton brother!  who  ran  the  operation,  were 
killed  in  the  Jan.  30  eruption  at  the  RFH 
Coal  Co.  Bodies  were  burned  and  twisted 
beyond  recognition.  The  conveyor  belt  was  a 
tangle  of  metal.  Trees  and  land  outside  the 
mine  turned  black  from  the  dust  spray. 

This  disaster  and  a  rash  of  other  mine  ac- 
cidents that  killed  at  least  33  Appalachian 
miners  in  December  and  January  have 
touched  off  a  flurry  of  state  and  federal  in- 
vestigations of  the  kind  that  traditionally 
follow  mining  tragedies. 

But  there  is  a  difference  this  time. 

The  federal  Inspection  force,  built  up 
gradually  after  major  disasters  in  1968,  1970 
and  1976,  is  reeling  from  Reagan  adminis- 
tration budget  cuts  and  policy  changes.  Crit- 
ics draw  a  direct  link  between  these  changes 
and  more  deaths  and  accidents,  fewer  in- 
spections and  violation  notices  in  the  last 
year. 

President  Reagan's  proposed  1983  budget 
was  to  have  cut  $7  million  more  from  mine 
safety  enforcement.  But  in  an  unusual 
move,  the  White  House  last  week  amended 
the  figures  upward  before  the  ink  on  the 
budget  was  dry. 

E^^en  that,  however,  won't  return  mine 
safety  spending  to  its  pre-Reagan  levels  and, 
in  keeping  with  its  promise  to  cut  the  tangle 
of  government  rules,  the  administration  is 
pursuing  a  regulatory  reorganization  that 
skeptics  view  with  alarm. 

But  to  some  inspectors  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation's  coalfield,  the  contemplated  reorga- 
nization would  simply  formalize  a  policy 
that  is  already  understood. 

"We've  lo«t  direction.  The  morale  of  the 
inspector  is  destroyed, "  said  Hugh  Smith,  a 
federal  mine  inspector  based  at  nearby  Pike- 
vllle. 'It  haa  never  been  put  in  writing  that 
we  shouldn't  enforce  the  law.  but  our  people 
know  there's  a  change  in  attitude  in  Wash- 
ington. You  only  have  to  watch  the  6 
o'clock  news  to  know  this." 

A  three-month  strike  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  notwithstanding,  there  were  153 
fatalities  in  1981.  compared  with  133  the 
year  before.  Through  Thursday,  there  have 
been  26  fatalities  in  1982,  compared  with  15 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (MSHA)  last 
year  assessed  27  percent  fewer  civil  penal- 
ties; its  inspectors  issued  16  percent  fewer 
violation  notices  and  9  percent  fewer  mine- 
closure  orders  in  fiscal  1981  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

The  case  of  the  RFH  mine  here  in  Floyd 
County  puts  still  another  light  on  the  pic- 
ture. Evidence  gathered  by  Federal  Investi- 
gators suggests  that  blatant  safety  viola- 
tions were  occurring  at  RFH  when  it  blew 
up.  But  on  paper,  if  official  inspection  re- 


ports are  \o  be  believed,  the  RfH  mine  was 
a  paragon  of  safety. 

During  four  inspections  in  1981,  MSHA  in- 
spectors gave  RFH  a  clean  bill.  The  manda- 
tory inspections  produced  only  one  safety 
violation  notice.  Similar  spotless  records  are 
turning  up  at  other  small  mines.  "The 
number  of  violation-free  mines  last  year 
would  shock  you."  said  one  official.  MSHA 
is  conducting  an  internal  study  to  determine 
why  historically  dangerous  mines  are  sud- 
denly showing  up  clean. 

Although  Reagan  altered  his  1983  budget 
to  lift  the  freeze  on  hiring  coal  mine  inspec- 
tors, the  administration  is  proceeding  on 
other  fronts  with  policies  that  appear  to 
have  had  a  severe  effect  on  MSHA  morale, 
both  here  and  in  Washington. 

Some  examples: 

MSHA  chief  Ford  B.  Ford,  aiming  for  a 
new  era  of  "cooperation"  with  mine  opera- 
tors, has  shifted  more  power  and  duties  to 
MSHA's  district  managers.  Among  these 
will  be  a  procedure,  scheduled  to  take  effect 
in  April,  that  will  allow  operators  to  meet 
privately  with  the  managers  to  discuss  the 
validity  of  violation  notices  issued  against 
them. 

Since  last  fall.  MSHA  has  applied  rigid 
new  civil  service  performance  standards  to 
its  inspectors,  who  complain  that  the  result 
is  work  schedules  that  force  more  cursory, 
speeded-up  inspections  and  fewer  surprise 
spot  inspections  in  the  mines. 

The  hiring  freeze  has  sharply  cut  the  size 
of  the  inspection  force.  For  example,  the 
Pikevllle  district  of  MSHA,  covering  a  major 
coalfield,  is  44  inspectors  below  its  1978 
level.  In  MSHA's  Prestonsburg  office,  with 
clerical  help  laid  off  by  budget  cuts,  key  su- 
pervisors have  been  relegated  to  handling 
paperwork.  Nationally,  the  agency  has 
about  850  inspectors  on  duty,  less  than  half 
the  2.000  that  an  internal  MSHA  study  says 
are  needed  to  provide  full  coverage  of  the 
mines. 

The  administration  has  not  taken  a 
formal  position  but  congressional  sources 
expect  it  will  line  up  in  support  of  a  package 
of  amendments  drafted  by  the  American 
Mining  Congress  and  introduced  by  Sen. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch  (R-Utah)  to  substantially 
water  down  the  tough  1977  mine  safety  law. 

Fearing  layoffs  or  loss  of  jobs,  many 
younger  insisectors,  almost  all  miners  before 
joining  federal  service,  are  said  to  be  nerv- 
ous about  penalizing  mine  operators  from 
whom  they  soon  may  have  to  seek  employ- 
ment. "It's  hard  to  regulate  an  industry  you 
might  have  to  ask  for  a  job  next  week,"  said 
a  furloughed  MSHA  employee  in  eastern 
Kentucky. 

Hugh  Smith,  president  of  the  Pikevllle 
local  of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employes,  added:  "We're  going  back 
to  the  way  things  were  in  this  industry 
before  the  Farmington  [W.  Va.]  disaster  in 
1968.  We've  come  too  far  to  turn  back  now 
....  We  can't  let  the  budget  be  balanced  on 
the  blood  of  Kentucky  coal  miners. " 

The  trends  were  too  much  for  Ralph 
Blackburn  of  Robinson  Creek.  He  resigned 
as  an  MSHA  inspector  a  couple  months  ago 
to  return  to  a  job  in  the  mines.  "These 
changes  have  affected  morale  badly,"  he 
said.  "I  felt  I  wasn't  being  backed  up.  I  was 
rushed  and  I  had  to  take  short  cuts  on  in- 
spections. I  was  afraid  I  would  get  someone 
hurt  at  my  mines.  I  didn't  want  that  on  my 
conscience,  so  I  Quit." 

James  Boyd,  a  UMW  safety  official  based 
in  Pikeville,  put  it  this  way:  "Put  yourself  in 
those  inspector'  shoes.  Their  attitude  is 
very  poor.  Their  morale  is  plain  gone.  They 
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may  be  looking  for  a  job  next  week  from  the 
same  guy  they're  inspecting.  They're  just 
not  spending  the  time  in  the  mines  that 
they  used  to  and  we're  getting  more  com- 
plaints about  safety  from  our  men  at  the 
local  mine  sites." 

In  an  opinion  issued  last  month,  affirming 
a  $200,000  penalty  settlement  against  the 
owners  of  the  Scotia  Coal  Co.  mine  in  Ken- 
tucky where  explosions  killed  26  men  in 
1976.  a  federal  administrative  law  judge 
lashed  out  at  the  mine-safety  budget  cuts 
from  another  angle. 

Joseph  B.  Kennedy,  a  judge  with  the  inde- 
pendent Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  wrote  that  budget  cuts  have 
seriously  impaired  the  morale  of  inspectors 
and  judges.  "'In  the  face  of  the  rising  rate  of 
institutional  manslaugher,"  Kennedy  said, 
"the  calls  for  further  deregulation  and  re- 
laxation of  the  enforcement  effort  seem 
unreal,  if  not  morally  irresponsible." 

Some  MSHA  career  officials  in  Washing- 
ton acknowledge  the  validity  of  these  allega- 
tions. Said  one:  "When  our  people  hear 
what  the  president  says  about  overregula- 
tion.  about  bureaucrats  and  so  on.  it  affects 
their  morale.  With  the  budget  cuts,  many 
got  furlough  notices  around  Christmas  and 
this  has  been  a  big  psychological  factor." 

Inspected  or  not,  the  mines  continue  to 
run  at  a  merry  pace  in  this  part  of  the 
mountains.  The  pressure  for  production  is 
intense.  Loaded  coal  trucks  constantly 
lumber  along  the  roads.  The  signs  of  coal 
prosperity  are  everywhere:  new  homes 
sprouting  on  hillsides,  new  retail  outlets,  a 
Prestonsburg  store  that  advertises  designer 
apparel. 

One  thing  does  not  change. 

Coal  operators,  historically  resistant  to 
government  oversight,  continue  to  assail 
MSHA  inspections  as  an  example  of  the 
overregulation  the  Reagan  administration 
has  promised  to  abate.  In  the  wake  of  a 
grim  December  and  January,  some  in  the  in- 
dustry are  calling  on  regulators  to  punish 
miners,  rather  than  operators,  for  safety  in- 
fractions. 

That  line  emerged  again  last  week  in 
Hazard,  where  an  investigative  commission 
appointed  by  Gov.  John  Y.  Brown  met  to 
hear  miners  and  mine  operators  testify  on  a 
type  of  explosive  technique  common  in  use 
here,  but  banned  as  too  dangerous  in  most 
states. 

The  Hamilton  brothers  were  using  this 
technique  called  shooting  from  the  solid, 
when  their  RFH  mine  exploded.  At  another 
mine  not  far  from  here,  the  Adkins  Coal  Co. 
at  Topmost,  eight  r^iiners  died  in  a  similar 
explosion  in  Decemoer. 

After  those  disasters,  the  state  tightened 
its  rules  for  this  type  of  blasting.  The  indus- 
try, however,  argues  that  Kentucky,  the 
country's  leading  coal  producer,  is  Inviting 
economic  suicide  if  the  rules  are  tightened 
more.  Operators  at  the  Hazard  hearing 
claimed  that  the  cost  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment to  cut  out  the  coal,  rather  than  blast 
it  out,  would  bankrupt  most  small  opera- 
tors. 

The  UMW's  Boyd,  a  meml)er  of  the  gover- 
nor's commission,  couldn't  resist  when  one 
witness,  cutting-machine  manufacturer 
Thomas  Pruitt  of  Grundy.  Va..  testified 
that  mechanization  would  vastly  reduce  ex- 
plosives costs  and  save  the  companies 
money  in  the  long  run. 

'"What's  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  a  Mercedes  and  one  of  your  machines? " 
Boyd  asked  with  a  touch  of  wryness. 

"Not  a  heckuva  lot."  Pruitt  answered. 


[From  the  Courier-Journal,  Feb.  15.  1982] 

BtnxjFT  Adds  300  Mine-Saftty  Jobs— and 
Cuts  464 

(By  Mike  Brown) 

Washington.— The  Reagan  administra- 
tion's surprise  decision  to  beef  up  the  feder- 
al coal-mine  safety  program  drew  many  ho- 
sannas.  but  in  the  excitement  and  confusion 
the  fine  print  generally  got  overlooked. 

As  It  unveiled  the  1983  budget  on  Feb.  6, 
the  administration  announced  that  it  was 
increasing  the  number  of  coal-mine  inspec- 
tors and  related  personnel  by  almost  300. 

After  the  tragic  string  of  mine  disasters  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  news  was 
widely  applauded. 

Sam  Church  Jr..  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  most  outspoken 
critic  of  the  administration's  mine-safety 
program,  called  it  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Church  is  trying  to  shake  off  a  loud  band 
of  critics  to  win  re-election  later  this  year; 
the  apparent  concession  provided  a  nice 
boost  to  his  political  standing. 

A  small  group  of  Republican  coal-state 
congressmen  could  bask  In  the  turnaround 
too.  Just  a  few  days  before  the  budget's  re- 
lease, they  had  met  privately  with  mine- 
safety  chief  Ford  B.  Ford  to  argue  against 
proix>sed  cutbacks. 

The  group  included  Kentucky  Rep. 
Harold  "Hal"  Rogers,  R-5th  District,  and 
West  Virginia  Rep.  Cleve  Benedict— the 
man  who  hopes  to  retire  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd  in  this  year's  elections. 

Back  in  Kentucky.  Hugh  Smith,  a  Pike- 
viUe-based  federal  mine  inspector  and  leader 
of  a  government  employees'  union,  said  the 
news  seemed  certain  to  improve  what  he 
characterized  as  badly  sagging  morale  in  the 
ranks  of  inspectors. 

Only  a  few  days  before.  Smith  had  com- 
plained of  growing  uncertainty  created  by 
layoffs  and  other  personnel  changes,  saying, 
"We're  getting  awfully  discouraged." 

But  amidst  all  the  surprised  smiles,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  a  vague  but  potential- 
ly important  sentence  buried  in  the  bowels 
of  the  budget  section  devoted  to  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration: 

"For  1983,  legislation  is  proposed  that 
would  allow  MSHA  to  concentrate  its  re- 
sources on  mines  most  likely  to  be  hazard- 
ous and  to  eliminate  unproductive  activities 
saving  $9  million  in  proposed  budget  au- 
thority." 

Simply  put,  the  administration  is  saying 
that  it  plans  to  amend  the  federal  mine- 
safety  law  to  save  $9  million.  Charts  deep  in 
the  thick  budget  appendix  indicate  that 
most  of  the  savings  will  result  from  the 
elimination  of  464  unidentified  positions. 

There  is  no  indication  exactly  where  the 
cuts  would  come:  in  addition  to  coal,  MSHA 
regulates  almost  every  other  kind  of  mining. 

So  exactly  what  does  it  mean?  Is  the  ad- 
ministration ^<.'i9g  with  one  hand  and 
taking  with  the  other? 

MSHA  Director  Ford  said  the  "legisla- 
tion" hasn't  been  drafted:  it's  in  the  talking 
stage.  And  he  said  the  $9  million  figure  is 
just  "a  place-holder,"  plugged  into  the 
budget  to  point  out  possible  savings. 

'"It's  Just  a  number,"  he  said. 

In  other  words,  nothing's  definite.  Ford 
said  he  didn't  know  whether  such  legisla- 
tion would  even  be  introduced. 

But  he  didn't  deny  that  one  possible 
change  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  full- 
fledged  safety  inspections  required.  Cur- 
rently, underground  mines  must  get  four  a 
year  and  surface  must  get  two. 


Another  possibility,  he  indicated,  is  an 
easing  of  the  mandatory-penalty  require- 
ment. Coal  oi>erators  now  must  be  fined  for 
every  cited  violation. 

The  coal  industry  favors  both  changes— 
and  administration  officials  have  been 
saying  for  some  time  that  MSHA  needs 
more  nexlbillty  so  that  It  can  concentrate 
its  resources  on  problem  mines. 

Presumably  the  two  changes  might  also 
permit  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  MSHA 
employees. 

They  would  be  certain  to  generate  heated 
resistance,  especially  from  the  UMW. 

So  while  MSHA  officials  say  they  will 
begin  adding  the  300  extra  coal  mine  posi- 
tions sometime  before  fiscal  1083  begins  in 
October,  just  what  other  changes  are  in  the 
works— and  how  they  might  affect  the  agen- 
cy's final  staffing  level— remain  unknown. 

The  agency's  entire  budget  picture  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  decision  to  bolster  the  coal-safety  pro- 
gram. 

Last  week  officials  didn't  know  where  the 
additional  $15  million  to  pay  for  the  extra 
coal  workers  will  be  found. 

Ford  said  discussions  about  the  increase 
began  several  weeks  ago  following  the  coal- 
field disasters.  But  the  final  decision,  he 
said,  wasn't  actually  made  until  late  Thurs- 
day—too late  to  be  included  in  the  1983 
budget  books  that  were  made  public  Feb.  6. 

So  officially,  MSHA's  budget  was  shown 
declining  by  (10  million  between  now  and 
fiscal  1983.  And  that  doesn't  include  the 
possible  $9  million  in  savings  from  the  un- 
specified legislative  changes. 

Had  the  administration  stuck  with  that 
decreased  level  of  funding,  MSHA's  overall 
employment  would  have  dropped  by  almost 
500  positions— more  than  100  of  them  in  the 
coal  program,  the  rest  of  MSHA  sections 
regulating  other  types  of  mines. 

Ford  said  the  about-face  reflects  President 
Reagan's  concern  about  the  mine  disasters. 

But  the  word  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  that  it  was  mainly  Ford  and 
Labor  Secretary  Raymond  Donovan  who 
pushed  for  the  change  and  convinced  the 
budget  office  and  the  White  House  to  go 
along. 

Ford,  who  has  maintained  all  along  that 
the  recent  disasters  can't  be  blamed  on  the 
inspection  program,  said  the  decision  to  in- 
crease the  coal  staff  is  in  no  way  a  retreat 
from  that  position.  He  called  the  extra  in- 
spectors '"additional  insurance." 

Late  in  January,  after  weeks  of  trying  to 
get  a  mine-safety  meeting  with  the  presi- 
dent. Church  was  granted  a  session  with 
Donovan,  Ford  and  Vice  President  George 
Bush. 

Ford  said  Church's  lobbying  contributed 
to  the  decision  to  enlarge  the  coal  staff,  but 
he  Indicated  that  it  wasn't  an  overriding 
factor.  He  also  discounted  the  suggestion 
that  political  concerns  played  a  part. 

Nevertheless,  If  the  coal-safety  program 
had  been  cut  back  after  the  series  of  mining 
disasters,  the  administration  would  almost 
certainly  have  had  an  unpleasant  fight  on 
its  hands. 

The  UMW  was  set  to  order  its  members  to 
stay  off  the  Job  on  Feb.  22  to  dramatize  the 
union's  concern. 

But  after  the  coal-program  budget  in- 
crease was  announced,  the  union  shelved 
that  plan. 

There  also  was  a  potential  problem  on  an- 
other front— Capitol  Hill. 

MSHA  is  the  subject  of  two  sets  of  hear- 
ings   in    the    Democratic-controlled    House 
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scheduled  to  begin  this  week  and  next,  and 
the  personnel  cut«  were  certain  to  be  a 
prime  topic  of  the  televised  hearings. 

The  general  feeling  in  Washington  is  that 
someone  In  the  administration  decided  that 
a  strong  budget  stand  on  the  highly  charged 
issue  of  mine  safety  simply  wouldn't  be 
worth  the  damage— especially  when  the  rel- 
atively modest  simi  of  $15  million  would  buy 
some  peace  and  quiet. 

"Politically.  It  was  a  great  decision."  said  a 
worker  at  UMW  headquarters. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois.      

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  I  do  each  year  at  this  time  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence. This  year  Is  the  64th  annual 
commemoration  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Lithuanian  Republic  in  1918. 
We  remember  the  constitution  it 
adopted  in  1922,  which  guaranteed  for 
the  people  of  Lithuania  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  and  religion.  And  we 
do  not  forget  the  cruel  seizure  of  Lith- 
uania by  Soviet  troops  in  1940,  and  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  year  of 
repression  in  neighboring  Poland,  our 
commemoration  takes  on  a  special  ur- 
gency. 

I  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
a  voice  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Lith- 
uanian Americans  who  love  America, 
cherish  the  communities  they  have 
built  here,  and  treasure  the  freedom 
they  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  people  In  Amer- 
ica, they  do  not  take  their  own  free- 
dom for  granted.  They  will  not  rest 
until  their  heritage  and  the  people  of 
the  country  from  where  they  came 
have  freedom  also.  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans have  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
to  remind  the  world  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  who  are  denied 
basic  human  rights  under  Soviet 

Today  I  address  my  colleagues  who 
do  not  have  Lithuanian  American  con- 
stituencies and  therefore  may  not 
know  firsthand  about  the  concerns  of 
Lithuanian  Americans  for  the  plight 
of  their  native  land,  their  relatives, 
and  their  people.  I  wotild  hope  that 
my  colleagues  would  adopt  their  cause 
and  would  add  their  voices  on  behalf 
of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  you  have 
a  fine  constituency  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent in  my  neighboring  State  of  Indi- 
ana. 

We  speak  today  so  that  those  who 
usurped  Lithuania's  sovereignty  in 
1940  and  those  who  continue  to  deny 
freedom  to  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia will  be  obliged  to  hear  us.  I  take 
pride  in  the  stand  of  our  Nation, 
which  refuses  to  recognize  the  illegal 


incorporation  by  force  of  arms  of  the 
Baltic  States.  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  of  State  Halg  have  reaf- 
firmed this  policy.  And  certainly  it  was 
a  policy  I  ftoUowed. 

I  know  they  were  rather  shocked,  on 
my  first  visit  to  the  Baltic  States  back 
in  1966,  when  I  went  to  Moscow  and 
they  said.  "Did  you  call  on  our  Gov- 
ernment?" I  said,  "No."  They  said. 
"Why  not?"  I  said,  "We  do  not  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  government  there 
that  we  look  upon  as  a  government, 
certainly  not  of  or  by  or  for  the  people 
of  Lithuania.  It  is  an  imposed  govern- 
ment that  Is  not  recognized  by  us  or 
by  Lithuanian  Americans  and  I  do  not 
believe  by  many  Lithuaniaits." 

We  should  note  again  the  special 
trauma  endured  by  Vj^autas  Skuodis, 
Vlktoras  Petkus,  and  Balys  Gajauskas. 
On  September  22  of  last  year  the 
Senate  agreed  without  dissent  to 
Senate  Resolution  198,  which  supports 
continuing  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion to  protest  the  imprisonment  of 
Skuodis  and  calls  directly  on  the  Sovi- 
ets to  release  him  from  prison.  Skuo- 
dis is  an  American  citizen  baptized  in 
Chicago's  Our  Lady  of  Vilna  Church 
and,  as  an  American  by  birth,  his  Im- 
prisonment is  especially  offensive. 
Both  Vytautas  Skuodis  and  Vlktoras 
Petkus  were  members  of  the  Lithuani- 
an Helsinki  Monitoring  Group,  on 
which  the  Soviets  have  cracked  down 
so  hard.  Balys  Gajauskas  was  found 
guilty  by  the  Soviets  of  aiding  present 
and  former  political  prisoners  and 
their  families.  We  pray  for  all  those 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  internal 
exile,  prison,  labor  camp,  or  psychiat- 
ric institution  for  having  the  courage 
of  their  convictions. 

As  we  commemorate  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence and  express  our  special 
concern  for  Lithuanian  political  pris- 
oners, we  should  reflect  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  Individual  efforts  are  cumu- 
latively important  on  human  rights 
Issues.  Pot  years,  I  repeatedly  called 
the__aUentlonof  the  Senate  to  the 
sedy  olSlmarKttdirka,  a  Lithuani- 
an sailor  who  Jiunped  from  his  ship  in 
an  impassioned  flight  to  freedom  but 
was  later  surrendered  to  Soviet  au- 
thorities. With  help  from  some  of  us 
and  from  the  State  Department.  Ku- 
dlrka  was  released  in  1974  after  nearly 
4  years  in  a  Soviet  prison  camp.  That 
victory  could  not  have  been  won  with- 
out the  great  initiative  and  help  of  or- 
ganized Lithuanian  American  groups 
throughout  the  country  who  worked 
tirelessly  on  his  behalf.  We  kept  his 
case  on  the  agenda  and  he  did  not  lan- 
guish in  prison,  forgotten.  We  remind- 
ed the  world  of  this  atrocity  against 
human  rights.  Public  attention  to  the 
cases  of  political  prisoners  is  very 
helpful  to  them.  It  takes  years  of  work 
and  the  energies  and  collective  deter- 
mination to  all  of  us,  but  sometimes 
we  succeed  in  gaining  freedom  for 
those  whose  liberty  has  been  unjustly 


denied.  And  I  know  the  very  fact  that 
on  Solidarity  Day  across  the  country, 
when  miUions  of  Americans,  millions 
of  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
worked  ceaselessly  that  day  to  remind 
the  world  of  the  repression  of  the 
Polish  people,  the  so-called  worker's 
government  In  suppressing  the  very 
basic  rights  of  workers.  It  is  that  word 
that  has  gotten  out  through  Radio 
FYee  Europe.  Radio  Liberty,  Voice  of 
America,  and  BBC  that  infiltrated  and 
got  back  there  to  Poland  and  encour- 
ages people  that  they  have  not  been 
forgotten. 

A  great  strength  of  our  democracy  is 
the  guarantee  in  our  Constitution  that 
individual  life  and  liberty  must  be  pro- 
tected. The  situation  of  the  political 
prisoners  in  Lithuania  reminds  us  all 
of  the  Importance  of  our  own  freedom 
and  the  need  for  us  to  be  persistent  in 
our  efforts  not  only  to  preserve  and 
defend  our  own  rights  and  freedoms 
but  also  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

The  Polish  crisis  today  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  political  prisoners  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States 
represent  a  profound  failure  of  Soviet- 
style  communism.  A  government 
afraid  of  self>expression  is  to  be  pitied 
as  well  as  condemned.  The  stronger 
force  in  the  end  is  the  Inspiring  legacy 
of  the  Lithuanian  people,  who  perse- 
vere in  their  religious  and  cultural 
heritage  and  tradition  against  great 
odds.  I  pay  tribute  today  to  their  con- 
tinuing vigil  of  hope,  and  add  my  own 
fervent  prayer  that  their  legitimate  as- 
pirations will  one  day  be  realized,  that 
liberty  will  triumph  in  the  end.  and 
that  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States 
will  be  free. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  my  colleague,  Senator 
Percy,  in  commemorating  the  64th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence. 
On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people  courageously  broke  the  yoke  of 
Russian  rule  and  tyranny  imder  which 
they  had  lived  for  more  than  a  centu- 
ry and  proudly  declared  Lithuania  to 
be  an  independent  state.  Attempts  by 
Bolshevik  forces  to  deal  a  death  blow 
to  the  newly  established  republic  were 
defeated,  and  In  1920,  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  a  peace  treaty  recogniz- 
ing Lithuania's  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty and  renouncing  forever  all 
claims  to  Lithuanian  territory. 

Lithuania's  existence  as  a  sovereign, 
nation-state  was  tragicly  and  illegally 
ended  by  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
Second  World  War.  Under  a  secret 
protocol  to  the  Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggres- 
slon  Pact,  the  Soviet  Union  laid  claims 
to  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  This 
agreement  was  a  flagrant  abrogation 
of  the  1920  peace  treaty  with  Lithua- 
nia. Having  received  the  green  light 
from  Germany  to  occupy  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  in  October 
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1939  forcibly  obtained  the  right  to  sta- 
tion Soviet  forces  on  Lithuanian  terri- 
tory. The  following  June  the  Soviet 
Union  orchestrated  the  downfall  of 
the  nationalist  government  and  re- 
placed it  with  a  new,  pro-Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. In  August  1940,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  new  government  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  Lithuania  was  formally  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  To  this  day.  the 
United  States  has  consistently  refused 
to  recognize  this  unlawful  annexation 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
has  steadfastly  supported  the  Lithua- 
nian people  in  their  valiant  and  un- 
ending struggle  against  Soviet  repres- 
sion. 

Under  Soviet  domination,  Lithuani- 
ans have  been  subjected  to  forced  rus- 
sif  icatlon,  ethnic  dilution,  political  and 
religious  persecution.  Freedom  of  reli- 
gion is  denied  to  all  Lithuanians;  but 
Catholics,  in  particular,  have  been  the 
victims  of  Intense  discrimination.  Gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  suppress  the 
Catholic  church  and  its  followers  led 
to  the  development  of  a  strong  Catho- 
lic dissent  movement  which  for  many 
years  has  fought  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gion for  all  Lithuanians,  regardless  of 
religious  persuasion.  Participants  in 
the  Catholic  dissent  movement  have 
also  played  an  important  role  in  the 
struggle  for  survival  of  the  national 
culture  and  for  basic  human  rights. 
"The  Chronicle  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Lithuania,"  first  published 
in  1972,  gathers  and  publishes  infor- 
mation not  only  on  the  plight  of 
Catholics  but  also  on  all  violations  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. 

The  Catholic  Committee  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Rights  of  Believers,  estab- 
lished in  1978,  continues  to  remain 
active  and  strong  despite  governmen- 
tal efforts  to  curtail  its  activities. 

The  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
severely  weakened  by  the  imprison- 
ment, and  in  some  cases  involuntary 
exile,  of  many  of  its  key  leaders.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  monitoring  group  has 
succeeded  in  publishing  some  30  docu- 
ments, interceding  with  the  Lithuani- 
an authorities  on  behalf  of  those 
whose  rights  have  been  deprived,  and 
focusing  public  attention  on  violations 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

As  a  member  and  former  cochairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  these  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Lithuania.  As  a  party 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
various  international  covenants  on 
human  rights,  and  as  a  signatory  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  pledged  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  and  has  ac- 
cepted political  and  legal  obligations 
in  these  areas.  As  we  commemorate 


the  64th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, it  Is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  remind  the  Soviet  Union  of 
these  obligations  and  that  we  reaffirm 
our  own  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  self-determination  for 
Lithuanians  and  for  all  people  who  are 
forced  to  live  in  the  absence  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  renuirks  of  Mr.  Pressler  relat- 
ing to  the  submission  of  a  resolution 
are  printed  under  Statements  on  Reso- 
lutions Submitted.) 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND 
BUDGET  JUSTIFICATIONS 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
recent  public  opinion  polls  show  over- 
whelming national  support  for  efforts 
to  restrain  Federal  spending.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  NBC  survey  reflected 
65  percent  in  favor  of  budget  cuts  with 
only  26  percent  against  and  9  percent 
registering  no  opinion.  E>en  though 
the  average  person  may  not  have  a  de- 
tailed understanding  of  the  way  In 
which  large  Federal  budget  deficits 
raise  interest  rates,  cause  inflation  and 
threaten  the  projected  economic  re- 
covery, most  people  obviously  have  a 
good  general  idea  of  how  excessive 
Federal  spending  is  hurting  our  econo- 
my. 

And  the  facts  are  dramatically  clear. 
From  1960  to  1980  annusJ  Federal 
spending  increased  from  $77  billion  to 
$580  billion;  a  median  Income  family's 
Federal  taxes  rose  from  $595  to  $3,478 
per  year;  total  Federal  taxes  went  up 
450  percent;  the  Government  operated 
in  the  red  for  11  consecutive  years;  16 
out  of  20;  the  total  national  debt  in- 
creased from  $286.3  billion  to  $914  bil- 
lion; Federal  welfare  recipients  in- 
creased from  5.2  million  to  15.2  mil- 
lion; the  Federal  Register,  which  pub- 
lishes Federal  regulations,  increased 
from  14,479  pages  to  87,012  pages. 

Even  the  world's  most  powerful 
economy  could  not  stand  this  kind  of 
prolonged  abuse.  The  results  speak  for 
themselves. 
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Compared  to  other  nations,  our  eco- 
nomic performance  has  been  dismal. 
The  United  States  trails  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  EIngland  in  such  basic  barometers 
of  economic  performance  as  Govern- 
ment spending  as  a  percent  of  gross 
national  product,  annual  GNP  growth, 
and  productivity  Increases.  Japan  has 
an  83  percent  higher  capital  invest- 
ment rate,  126  percent  higher  Increase 
in  GNP  growth,  and  its  productivity 
Increase  is  three  times  that  of  the 
United  States. 

At  home,  the  consequences  of  eco- 
nomic decline  are  even  more  apparent. 
A  1960  dollar  is  worth  only  39  cents 
today.  Young  couples  cannot  buy 
homes,  businesses  are  being  driven  to 
the  wall,  and  into  bankruptcy,  and 
millions  more  are  unemployed  than  a 
decade  ago. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  no 
wonder  the  public,  along  with  most 
economists  and  businessmen,  believe 
Federal  spending  must  be  brought  into 
line  with  revenues.  Most  people  elIso 
agree  that  if  Congress  acts  decisively 
to  control  excessive  spending,  interest 
rates  will  quickly  fall  and  our  national 
economy  will  start  humming  again  in 
short  order. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  nation- 
al consensus  for  budgetary  restraint  is 
being  skillfully  undermined  by  those 
who  claim  the  cuts  will  unfairly  fall  on 
needy  persons.  The  facts  show  other- 
wise; while  needed  measures  of  re- 
straint would  not  be  painless,  neither 
will  the  burden  be  unjust  or  heartless. 

That  Is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  the  following  budget  justifica- 
tions which  go  into  detail  on  specific 
changes  in  popular  programs  such  as 
food  stamps,  tuition  assistance,  medi- 
care, medicaide,  and  so  forth.  As  you 
can  see,  the  changes  recommended  by 
the  administration  are  primarily 
aimed  at  better  targeting  of  resources, 
curtailing  programs  which  have  grown 
at  very  rapid  rates  and  elimination  of 
inequitable  benefit  structures. 

America  is  a  great,  prosperous,  gen- 
erous, and  compassionate  country.  We 
are  not  ever  going  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  sick  and  needy.  But  we  are  also  a 
country  of  practical  people  who  realize 
that  slimming  down  the  Federal 
budget  is  essential  to  restore  our  econ- 
omy to  good  health.  One  aspect  of  this 
effort,  along  with  cuts  in  defense  and 
other  areas,  must  be  reform  of  entitle- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  budget  Justifications  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reforming  Entiti.ei(ei«t  Programs 

The  explosion  of  entitlement  expendi- 
tures has  forced  a  careful  reexamination  of 
the  entitlement  or  automatic  spending  pro- 
grams. Under  these  programs.  Individuals 
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who  meet  eligibility  criteria  spelled  out  in 
law  are  entitled  to  receive  benefits  that  help 
offset  losses  of  income,  aid  those  who  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  or  finance 
certain  goods  and  services  such  as  medical 
care  and  higher  education.  When  one  looks 
behind  the  good  intentions  of  these  pro- 
grams, one  finds  tremendous  problems  of 
fraud,  waste  and  mismanagement.  Worse 
than  this,  the  truly  needy  have  not  been 
well  served.  We  have  been  able  to  identify 
$11.7  billion  (21  percent  of  the  President's 
proposed  1983  net  budget  savings)  in  re- 
forms in  entitlement  programs. 

The  proposed  reforms  for  1983  are  for 
non-Social  Security  entitlement  programs. 
The  President  has  established  a  national 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Reform  to 
develop  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  measures 
to  ensure  the  financial  stability  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  The  Commission 
will  issue  its  recommendations  by  January 
1983. 

PAST  RAPID  GROWTH 

Costs  of  non-Social  Security  entitlements 
have  skyrocketed  since  the  massive  expan- 
sion of  Federal  social  programs  initiated  in 
the  1960's. 

Spending  for  these  programs  totaled 
$167.8  billion  in  1981,  reflecting  increases  of 
412  percent  since  1970  and  1.745  percent 
since  1955. 

Between  1955  and  1981.  non-Social  Securi- 
ty entitlements  roughly  doubled  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  budget,  rising  from  13.3  percent 
to  25.4  percent. 

As  a  share  of  the  Gross  National  Product, 
they  have  doubled  in  even  less  time,  increas- 
ing from  2.4  percent  in  1965  to  5.9  percent 
in  1981. 

The  growth  of  entitlements  has  far  out- 
stripped increases  in  basic  indicators  of 
need— the  relevant  population,  the  number 
of  participants,  and  the  general  rate  of  in- 
flation or  the  cost  of  particular  goods  and 
services.  For  example: 

Real  entitlement  spending  per  person  In 
poverty  grew  83  percent  between  1970  and 
1980.  counting  all  entitlements  except 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee retirement. 

Food  Stamp  spending  per  participant,  ad- 
Justed  to  take  Into  account  increases  In  the 
price  of  food,  grew  18  percent  between  1975 
and  1981. 

Medicaid  expenditures  per  public  assist- 
ance case  grew  49.5  percent  in  real  terms  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980. 

A  real  increase  of  50.4  percent  per  Federal 
employee  occurred  in  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  expenditures  between 
1974  and  1981,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  change  in  the  average  number  of 
job-related  deaths— a  primary  indicator  of 
safety  in  Federal  employment. 

Spending  per  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
recipient,  adjusted  for  increases  in  educa- 
tional costs,  grew  10.500  percent  between 
1970  and  1981. 

In  part,  this  growth  represents  a  shift  in 
resi>onslbility  from  both  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  family  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Food  Stamp  benefits  now  are  fully  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government,  whereas  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
benefits  (which  are  intended  to  cover  basic 
food  costs)  are  set  and  fimded,  on  average. 
46  percent  by  the  States.  By  holding  down 
AFE>C  benefits  while  Food  Stamp  benefits 
have  continued  to  increase.  States  have 
been  able  to  increase  the  Federal  share  of 
the  combined  benefits  package  from  65  per- 
cent in  1972  to  76  percent  in  1981. 


School  meals  provide  another  example  of 
an  unintended  Increase  In  the  Federal  share 
of  overall  program  costs.  Average  Federal 
per  meal  costs  in  constant  dollars  rose  from 
31  cents  in  ^970  to  60  cents  in  1981.  At  the 
same  time,  average  student  payments 
dropped  from  60  to  34  cents.  Because  the 
lowest  income  students  continued  to  receive 
school  meals  free,  most  of  the  increased 
Federal  subsidy  has  gone  to  higher  income 
students. 

The  fastest  growing  single  component  of 
Medicaid  is  intermediate  care  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  which  Increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  57.1  percent  between 
1973  and  1979.  For  the  Federal  Government, 
increased  costs  largely  have  resulted  from 
the  shift  of  responsibility  for  beneficiaries 
whose  care  was  previously  funded  totally  by 
the  States  to  Medicaid,  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  shares  costs. 

THE  NEED  POR  REPORMS 

The  entitlement  expenditure  explosion  re- 
flects not  only  cost  shifts  from  others  to  the 
Federal  Government  but  program  provi- 
sions which  have: 

Created  disincentives  to  work. 

Resulted  In  unequal  treatment  of  people 
in  similar  circumstances. 

Provided  unintended  and  excessive  bene- 
fits to  recipients. 

Undermined  targeting  of  resources  to 
those  most  in  need. 

Impeded  efficient  and  effective  program 
operations. 

WORK  DISINCENTIVES  AND  INEQCITIES 

Welfare  programs  provide  one  example  of 
disincentives  to  work  and  unequal  treat- 
ment of  people  in  similar  circumstances. 
Paradoxically,  these  problems  have  arisen 
out  of  welfare  program  features  designed  to 
promote  work  by  ensuring  that  families 
would  be  better  off  employed  than  on  wel- 
fare. Such  features  include  provisions  to  dis- 
regard some  earned  income  and  allow  cer- 
tain deductions  for  work  expenses  in  the 
calculation  of  eligibility  and  benefits.  They 
result.  In  far  too  many  cases,  in  welfare  fam- 
ilies being  better  off  than  similar  non-wel- 
fare families. 

An  average  welfare  family  of  four  in  1970 
would  have  received  AFDC,  Medicaid,  and 
School  Lunch  benefits  equivalent  to  $7,548 
in  1980  dollars.  Ten  years  later,  they  would 
have  an  increase  in  Inflation-adjusted  bene- 
fits (including  Food  Stamps  in  1980)  to  a 
level  of  $8,124  in  1980  doUars. 

By  contrast,  a  working  non-welfare  family 
of  four  with  exactly  the  same  after-tax 
income  In  1>70  would  not  have  done  nearly 
as  well.  If  their  income  rose  with  national 
average  earnings,  their  after-tax  income  in 
1980  would  be  $7,224,  a  4  percent  decline  In 
real  terms.  The  family's  Income  would  be  11 
percent  below  that  of  a  non-working  welfare 
family. 

Had  the  head  of  the  welfare  family  gone 
to  work  in  the  same  occupation  as  the  head 
of  the  non-welfare  family,  the  welfare 
family  would  be  even  better  off.  The  com- 
bined effects  of  earnings  disregards  in  cash 
and  in-kind  assistance  programs  and  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  would  give  the 
working  welfare  family  after-tax  income  in- 
cluding benefits  of  $11.076— an  amount  53 
percent  higher  than  that  received  by  the 
family  that  supports  Itself  through  work 
alone. 

Federal  efforts  to  mitigate  welfare  pro- 
gram work  disincentives  have  had  the  effect 
of  creating  a  special  class  of  those  who  re- 
ceive Income  supplements  far  in  excess  of 
the   take-home   pay   of  their  non-welfare. 


working  counterparts.  In  fact,  two-thirds  of 
wage-earning,  low-income  families  (Income 
below  150  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level)  receive  no  AFDC,  Food  Stamps,  or 
Medicaid  benefits  at  all.  However,  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  the  misguided  policies  of  the 
past  go  beyond  the  obvious  inequities  of  se- 
lected Income  supplementation. 

Program  benefits  and  hence  costs  rise 
faster  than  the  ability  of  the  working  popu- 
lation to  support  these  programs  through 
taxes. 

With  programs  such  as  Medicaid  and  Food 
Stamps  rising  far  faster  than  Inflation, 
income  supplementation  programs  have 
become  a  major  source  of  persistent  deficits, 
excessive  taxes  and  poor  economic  perform- 
ance. 

The  resulting  poor  performance  of  the 
economy  becomes  a  further  penalty  suf- 
fered by  those  who  support  their  families 
solely  through  earnings. 

Work  disincentives  and  inequities  also  are 
evident  in  the  Civil  Service  and  Military  Re- 
tirement programs. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  data 
show  that  between  1965  and  1980  accumu- 
lated Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  Increases 
of  173  percent  resulted  in  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement benefit  Increases  of  204  percent, 
while  Civil  Service  wages  rose  by  only  147 
percent. 

Between  1977  and  1981.  salaries  of  senior 
executives  In  the  Executive  Branch  rose 
only  5.5  percent  compared  to  CPI  and  Fed- 
eral retirement  annuity  Increases  of  over  54 
percent. 

With  annuities  increasing  faster  than  pay. 
many  new  retirees  find  that  they  receive 
lower  annuities  than  persons  who  retired  in 
prior  years  with  identical  service  histories. 

At  least  95  percent  of  present  Civil  Service 
retirees  receive  annuities  greater  than  simi- 
lar new  retirees  would  receive,  with  half  re- 
ceiving 15  percent  to  35  percent  more.  An- 
nuitants at  all  levels  have  been  affected. 

Similar  problems  have  occurred  in  the 
military  retirement  program.  After  the  1982 
CPI  Increase,  over  60  percent  of  the  military 
retired  population  will  receive  higher  aimu- 
Itles  than  they  would  If  retiring  under  1982 
pay  scales,  with  some  receiving  as  much  as 
21  percent  more. 

In  addition,  the  discrepancy  between 
wages  and  annuities  has  encouraged  persons 
to  retire  In  order  to  take  maximum  advan- 
tage of  annuity  Increases.  A  predictable 
result  has  been  the  loss  of  senior  and  execu- 
tive personnel. 

In  1980.  57  percent  of  career  employees  at 
the  pay  ceiling  who  were  eligible  to  retire 
did  so.  in  contrast  to  a  17  percent  retirement 
rate  in  1978. 

The  number  of  senior  workers  who  chose 
to  retire  at  the  relatively  young  ages  of  55 
to  59  soared  from  16  percent  of  those  eligi- 
ble in  1978  to  75  percent  in  1980. 

OVERIAPPINO  AND  EXCESSIVE  BENEPITS 

An  example  of  overlapping  benefits  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  proliferation  of  nutrition  pro- 
grams which  have  pyramided  benefits  upon 
many  of  the  same  low-income  population. 

In  1979.  members  of  more  than  2.2  million 
households  received  both  Food  Stamps  and 
free  or  reduced-price  School  Lunch  benefits. 
Because  Food  Stamp  allotments  are  de- 
signed to  assure  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  for  all  members  of  a  household,  dual 
participation  provides  children  with  ap- 
proximately 138  percent  of  their  recom- 
mended dally  nutrition  requirements. 

In  1981.  milk  subsidies  worth  more  than 
$800  million  were  included  as  part  of  nutri- 
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tlonally  balanced  meals  served  by  schools 
which  also  received  Federal  Special  Milk 
Program  subsidies  of  $104  million  to  deliver 
an  additional  1.75  billion  pinte  of  milk. 

BENEPITS  NOT  TARGETED  ON  THE  NEEDY 

An  example  of  benefits  for  people  not  in 
need  is  reflected  In  the  surge  in  Federal  as- 
sistance for  students  from  midcfle-  and 
upper-Income  families  following  passage  of 
the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act 
of  1978  (MISAA).  which  liberalized  eligibil- 
ity for  loan  guarantee  and  grant  programs: 

New  loan  volume  between  1977  and  1981 
grew  from  $1.5  billion  to  $8.0  billion- a  443 
percent  increase— much  of  which  went  to 
the  non-needy. 

For  example,  the  proportion  of  college 
juniors  in  families  with  incomes  over  $25,000 
who  received  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
(GSL)  Increased  from  23  percent  in  school 
year  1978-79  before  MISAA  to  33  percent  in 
school  year  1979-80  after  MISAA. 

Moreover,  the  availability  of  low-Interest 
loans  in  an  era  of  dramatically  fluctuating 
Interest  rates  has  made  It  profitable  for 
families  who  have  the  resources  to  educate 
their  children  to  borrow  money  through  the 
GSL  program,  reaping  a  windfall  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer. 

For  example,  in  September  1980,  a  family 
with  an  annual  Income  of  $100,000  and 
three  children  attending  Harvard,  including 
one  enrolled  in  law  school,  could  have  bor- 
rowed $10,000  through  GSL  and  paid  no 
principal  or  interest  while  the  students  were 
in  school.  The  family  could  have  Invested 
the  $10,000  in  a  money  market  fund  paying 
16  percent  over  the  next  12  months.  At  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  paid  $1,760  in  interest  subsidies  and 
special  allowances  to  the  bank  making  the 
loan,  as  well  as  $200  in  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  As  a  result,  in  one  year  the  famUy 
would  have  made  $1,600  at  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  $1,960. 

INEPPICIENT  AND  IKEPPECTIVE  PROGRAM 
OPERATIONS 

Examples  of  Inefficient  and  ineffective 
program  operations  are  provided  by  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid. 

Through  these  programs,  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  largest  single  purchaser 
of  hosplt&l  care  In  the  Nation. 

The  long  prevailing  wisdom  has  been  that 
the  Infusion  of  Federal  funds  into  the  medi- 
cal care  market  has  resulted  In  runaway 
medical  price  Increases. 

However,  hospital  cost  growth  in  excess  of 
inflation  accoimted  for  only  8.3%  of  expend- 
iture increases  between  1969  and  1979,  while 
increases  in  utilization  and  intensity  (qual- 
ity and  complexity  of  care)  accounted  for 
34.3%  of  the  increase.  Retrospective  cost- 
based  hospital  reimbursement  and  wide- 
spread first  dollar  Insurance  coverage  for 
hospital  care  have  combined  to  create  Incen- 
tives for  hospitals  to  provide,  and  consumers 
to  seek  or  accept,  new  and  more  extensive 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures  and 
techniques. 

Although  conceived  prlmarly  as  a  medical 
program  and  Initially  operated  as  such, 
Medicaid  Increasingly  has  become  a  pro- 
gram to  help  the  functionally  limited- 
people  who  need  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  tasks  of  daily  living,  such  as  dressing, 
bathing,  and  eating.  Payments  for  long-term 
care  grew  from  32%  to  47%  of  the  total 
Medicaid  budget  between  1969  and  1979,  in 
the  latter  year  amoimting  to  $9.7  bUIlon. 

The  explosive  growth  in  Medicaid,  long- 
term  care  expenditures  has  not  necessarily 
resulted  in  appropriate  care.  In  fact,  a  Con- 


gressional Budget  Office  review  of  numer- 
ous studies  concluded  that  as  many  as  10% 
to  20%  of  all  skilled  nursing  facility  resi- 
dents and  20%  to  40%  of  intermediate  care 
facility  residents  may  be  receiving  more  ex- 
pensive levels  of  care  than  necessary. 

ENHANCING  WORK  INCENTIVES  AND  EQUITY 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  work  disin- 
centives and  inequitable  Income  supplemen- 
tation, a  series  of  entitlement  program  re- 
forms are  being  proposed  In  this  budget. 

Those  who  become  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  industries  shrinking  from  changing  pat- 
terns of  International  trade  will  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  special  extended  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  cash  benefits.  The  addi- 
tional length  of  time  workers  are  eligible  for 
benefits  discourages  them  from  looking  for 
employment  Ln  other  Industries.  Moreover, 
all  workers  who  have  lost  their  Jotw  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  should  be  treated  simi- 
larly. Instead  of  these  additional  benefits, 
the  Federal  program  for  special  target 
groups  (see  fact  sheet  on  Training  and  Em- 
ployment Programs  In  Chapter  2)  will  pro- 
vide training,  job  search,  and  relocation  al- 
lowances to  help  these  workers  to  prepare 
for  new  work  and  move  to  it. 

Those  who  apply  for  AFDC  and  Food 
Stamps  will  have  to  show  that  they  have 
searched  for  employment.  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  Community  Work  Experi- 
ence Programs  to  encourage  AFDC  recipi- 
ents to  find  work  In  the  private  sector,  to 
develop  and  maintain  work  skills,  and  to 
assure  that  they  perform  useful  public  serv- 
ices when  no  private  job  Is  available.  Par- 
ents will  not  be  counted  in  the  assistance 
unit  If  they  quit  a  job.  reduce  hours  of  work, 
or  refuse  a  job  or  work  assignment.  Earn- 
ings disregards  for  those  receiving  Food 
Stamps  and  the  $20  Income  disregard  for 
new  recipients  of  Supplemental  Security 
Income  will  be  eliminated  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate inequities  between  beneficiaries  and 
others  in  similar  circumstances. 

Federal  employee  injury  compensation 
will  be  altered  so  that  benefit  levels  depend 
on  take-home  pay  rather  than  gross  pay. 
This  will  prevent  untaxed  benefits  from 
being  higher  than  previous  take-home  earn- 
ings. Long-term  disabled  Federal  employees 
will  be  transferred  to  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment rolls  at  age  65.  as  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  continued  working. 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  (COLA)  for 
current  and  future  Federal  civilian  and  mili- 
tary aimultants  will  be  changed  to  achieve 
more  equity  among  annuitants  and  between 
annuitants  and  current  workers.  The  adjust- 
ment will  be  the  lesser  of  the  annual  in- 
crease in  the  pay  schedule  for  most  Federal 
employees  or  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Annuitants  whose  annuity  Is  130%  or  more 
of  the  annuity  of  current  retirees  with  the 
same  grade/step  of  service  will  not  receive  a 
COLA  Increase.  If  their  annuity  is  more 
than  100%  but  less  than  120%.  the  adjust- 
ment will  be  75%  of  the  Increase  they  would 
otherwise  receive. 

REDUCING  FROORAM  OVERLAP 

Program  proliferation  has  caused  Inequi- 
ties and  excessive  payments.  This  Adminis- 
tration is  committed  to  reducing  these  ef- 
fects and  will  propose  legislation  to  make 
needed  changes. 

Energy  assistance  payments  will  be  count- 
ed as  Income  in  calculating  eligibility  and 
benefits  for  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps. 

The  Summer  Feeding  Program  and  the 
Special  Milk  Program  will  be  ended  because 
Federal  support  for  nutrition  is  available 
though  Food  Stamps,  subsidies  for  school 
breakfasts  and  lunches,  and  other  programs. 


More  than  half  of  retired  Federal  workers 
qualify  for  Hospital  Insurance  under  Medi- 
care. The  Administration  will  propose  uni- 
versal eligibility  for  Medicare  for  Federal 
workers  and  require  them  to  contribute  to 
the  hospital  Insurance. 

Veterans  who  are  rated  between  60%  and 
90%  disabled  and  who  are  judged  "unem- 
ployable" will  not  be  paid  at  the  100%  rate. 
If  they  also  receive  Social  Security.  Supple- 
mental Security  Income,  or  Federal  retire- 
ment benefits.  Dependents  of  people  who 
receive  Veterans  Pensions  and  Civil  Service 
annuities  will  not  receive  student  benefits 
beyond  secondary  school,  just  as  dependents 
of  Social  Security  recipients  do  not.  Other 
assistance  programs  are  available  for  stu- 
dents in  postsecondary  education. 

FOCUSING  RESOURCES  ON  THOSE  IN  NEED 

Eligibility  for  many  entitlement  programs 
has  been  extended  well  beyond  the  people 
most  In  need. 

This  not  only  has  caused  rapid  growth  of 
Federal  expenditures  for  entitlement  pro- 
grams, but  also  has  undermined  the  original 
objective  of  helping  the  most  needy. 

Since  1978.  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  have  been 
middle  and  upper-income  families,  many  of 
whom  could  readily  invest  their  own  funds 
in  their  children's  education  Instead  of  in 
high-yield  financial  Investments.  Starting  In 
1982,  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students 
at  all  Income  levels  will  be  analyzed,  and 
loans  will  be  limited  to  students  who  qualify 
after  taking  Into  account  family  contribu- 
tions and  other  financial  aid  such  as  Pell 
Grants.  Graduate  and  professional  students 
will  t>e  allowed  to  borrow  only  under  the 
less  subsidized  auxiliary  program.  Special  al- 
lowance and  Interest  benefit  payments  will 
be  limited  to  the  period  of  school  attend- 
ance, any  deferment  periods,  plus  two  years 
following  graduation  or  withdrawal  from 
school. 

FVxx)  Stamps  benefits  will  be  reduced  35 
cents  instead  of  30  cents  for  each  $1  of 
income.  Other  changes  in  the  Food  Stamp, 
AFDC,  and  Supplemental  Security  Income 
programs  will  also  focus  benefits  on  those 
most  in  need  by  taking  account  of  all  house- 
hold resources,  limiting  benefits  to  the 
exact  period  of  eligibility,  and  assessing 
need  more  carefully. 

PROMOTING  EFFICIENT  AND  EPPECTIVE  PROGRAM 
OPERATIONS 

Incentives  and  requirements  to  tighten 
the  administration  of  entitlement  programs 
and  hold  down  unnecessary  costs  are  pro- 
posed in  the  budget. 

A  Combined  Welfare  Administration  pro- 
gram will  be  started  to  give  States  a  fixed 
amount  to  manage  the  Food  Stamp,  Medic- 
aid, and  AFDC  programs.  The  fixed  amount 
will  provide  greater  Incentives  for  efficiency 
than  the  current  open-ended  match  of  ad- 
ministrative costs.  States  will  have  flexibil- 
ity to  respond  to  these  incentives  by  design- 
ing administrative  mechanisms  under  fewer 
Federal  requirements. 

The  Federal  Government  now  matches 
State  benefit  payments  for  AFDC  and  Med- 
icaid and  also  matches  erroneous  payments 
up  to  4%  of  the  State's  total  payments.  For 
Food  Stamps,  a  slightly  higher  percentage 
of  erroneous  payments  can  be  made  without 
penalty.  Funding  of  erroneous  payments  in 
all  programs  will  be  reduced  to  3%  In  1983. 
2%  in  1984,  and  1%  in  1985.  No  such  pay- 
ments will  be  made  thereafter.  Quality  con- 
trol will  be  closely  monitored  to  ensure  that 
errors  are  measured  correctly  and  that 
States  have  data  to  make  program  and  man- 
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agement  improvements.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  working  closely  with  State  and 
local  governments  to  reduce  error  rates.  The 
President's  new  Federalism  initiative's  swap 
program  would  obviate  this  issue. 

Excessive  payment  to  providers  for  Medi- 
care services  will  be  ended.  Payments  for 
the  excess  costs  of  private  rooms  not  cov- 
ered by  Medicare  will  be  stopped;  hospital- 
affiliated  home  health  agency  and  skilled 
nursing  facility  services  will  be  reimbursed 
at  the  same  rate  as  those  provided  by  free- 
standing facilities:  and  duplicate  reimburse- 
ment for  hospital  outpatient  physician  serv- 
ices will  be  limited.  Utilization  review  tar- 
gets to  reduce  the  amount  of  unnecessary 
care  provided  will  be  set,  and  improvements 
will  be  made  in  the  contractor  bill-paying 
system. 

END  INAFPROPRIATK  rXDERAI,  INSTRUSION 

The  rail  Industry's  pension  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  private  sector,  thereby  freeing 


railroad  labor  and  management  from  the 
need  to  petition  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  conform  rail  pensions  to  their  collec- 
tively bargained  labor  contract. 

Defederalizing  railroad  retirement  will 
reduce  budget  outlays  by  $2  billion  in  1983 
and  eliminate  a  Federal  agency  with  over 
1,500  employees. 

Retirees'  benefits  and  employees'  rights 
will  be  unchanged  due  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion. 

ENTITLEMENT  RETORM  ETTECTS. 

These  reforms  in  entitlement  programs 
will  restore  the  original  safety  net  character 
of  social  welfare  programs,  focus  assistance 
on  the  people  most  in  need,  and  improve  the 
efficiency  and  equity  of  benefit  payments. 

Outlay  savings  from  these  entitlement 
changes  will  amount  to  $1.4  billion  in  1982, 
$12.8  billion  in  1983,  $18.1  billion  in- 1984, 
$23.8  bUlJon  in  1985,  $29.4  billion  in  1986, 
and  $35.9  billion  in  1987.  The  aggregate  sav- 

I  FOOD  STAMPS 
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ings  of  $121.4  billion  will  be  reduced  by  $5.1 
billion  of  revenue  losses  over  the  six  year 
period. 

The  effect  of  the  President's  proposals 
will  not  l>e  reduction  in  the  total  level  of 
support  for  deserving  American  families.  On 
the  contrary,  non-social  Security  entitle- 
ments will  rise  from  $167.8  billion  in  1981  to 
an  historic  high  of  $184.4  billion  in  1983,  a 
9.9%  increase.  Moreover,  these  expendi- 
tures, under  the  present  proposals,  are  pro- 
jected to  increase  steadily  to  $226.9  billion 
in  1987,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of 
5.3%. 

Thus,  necessary  savings  in,  and  focusing 
of,  these  entitlement  programs  will  not  un- 
dermine their  role.  Rather,  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  conform  these  programs  to 
their  original  rationale,  thereby  strengthen- 
ing support  for  them  and  insuring  that  they 
meet  the  needs  of  those  they  were  intended 
to  serve. 
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10,380 
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273 
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11.825 
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12.505 
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12,843 
12,798 

10,172 
10,166 
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2,632 


13,130 
13,083 

10,433 
10.427 
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2,656 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Food  Stamps  subsidize  the  food  purchases 
of  households  that  meet  the  eligibility 
standards  for  gross  income  and  disposable 
assets.  Monthly  allotments  of  Food  Stamps 
are  made  available  to  such  households  and 
are  redeemable  for  food  through  commer- 
cial outlets.  Allotments  are  periodically  ad- 
justed to  reflect  changes  in  USDA's  Thrifty 
Food  Plan. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  re- 
straining the  uncontrolled  growth  of  entitle- 
ment programs,  requiring  those  who  ought 
to  work  to  do  so,  and  targeting  available  re- 
sources to  those  families  that  most  need  as- 
sistance. In  accordance  with  this  policy,  sev- 
eral changes  will  be  proposed  for  the  Food 
Stamp  program. 

Energy  assistance  payments  will  be  count- 
ed as  income  in  determining  household  eligi- 
bility and  benefit  levels. 

The  special  disregard  of  earnings  in  deter- 
mining benefit  levels  will  be  eliminated. 

Benefits  will  be  reduced  by  35  cents  for 
each  additional  dollar  in  income  rather  than 
the  current  30  cents. 

Able-bodied  Food  Stamp  applicants  will  be 
required  to  begin  Job  search  activities  when 
they  apply  for  assistance. 

Benefit  rounding  adjustments  will  be 
made  so  that  amounts  in  excess  of  whole 
dollar  amounts  will  be  dropped  from  benefit 
payments. 

Monthly  benefits  of  less  than  $10  per 
household  per  month  will  be  eliminated. 


Federally  financed  Pood  Stamp  State  ad- 
ministrative expenses  will  be  combined  with 
other  welfare  administration  funds.  This  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  separate  paper. 

States  will  be  held  to  firm  targets  for  re- 
ducing erroneous  eligibility  and  benefit  de- 
terminations so  that  by  1986  there  will  be 
no  Federal  participation  in  erroneous  pay- 
ments. T^is  is  also  discussed  in  a  separate 
paper.      | 

'  RATIONALE 

These  changes  will  contribute  to  efforts 
begun  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  to  refocus  Food  Stamps  as  a  nutri- 
tion assistance  program  for  the  dependent 
poor  rather  than  the  generalized  and  costly 
income  transfer  program  it  has  become  in 
recent  years. 

Under  current  law  certain  types  of  cash 
income  are  either  not  counted  or  partially 
disregarded  in  determining  eligibility  and 
benefit  levels.  This  creates  inequities  among 
recipients  and  between  recipients  and  non- 
participants  with  similar  incomes  and  re- 
sources. Changes  proposed  in  the  treatment 
of  income  are  intended  to  reduce  these  in- 
equities and  to  take  account  of  the  total  re- 
sources (both  cash  and  in-kind)  available  for 
needy  Americans. 

Issuance  of  benefits  of  less  than  $10  per 
month  is.  costly  both  to  the  recipient  who 
applies  for  Food  Stamps  and  for  the  States 
and  localities  that  administer  the  program. 
In  most  States,  certification  and  issuance 
costs  exceed  $15  per  case. 

Erroneous  Food  Stamp  issuance  cost  the 
Federal  government  more  than  $1.1  billion 


in  1981.  This  level  of  waste  and  abuse 
cannot  be  allowed  to  undermine  support  for 
benefits  for  those  who  must  have  Govern- 
ment help  to  maintain  an  adequate  diet. 

Food  Stamp  costs  and  participation  have 
escalated  rapidly  over  the  past  three  years. 
Outlays  grew  from  $5.5  billion  in  1978  to 
more  than  $11  billion  in  1981.  During  that 
same  period  more  than  six  million  new  par- 
ticipants were  added  to  the  rolls.  One  out  of 
ten  Americans  now  receives  Food  Stamps. 

Census  surveys  in  1980  showed  that  nearly 
40  percent  of  Food  Stamp  households  had 
incomes  abore  the  Federal  poverty  level, 
and  more  than  half  of  Food  Stamp  house- 
holds had  incomes  in  excess  of  $5,500  per 
year.  More  than  2  million  households  re- 
ceived nutrition  l)enefits  through  both  Food 
Stamps  and  federally  subsidized  school  meal 
programs. 

ETFECTS  or  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE 

Current  Food  Stamp  benefits  for  families 
with  little  or  no  Income— more  than  4  mil- 
lion of  the  current  participants— will  be  es- 
sentially unchanged  by  these  proposals. 

Recipients  with  higher  incomes  will  have 
their  benefits  adjusted  to  reflect  their  need 
for  nutrition  assistance  in  addition  to  the 
disposable  income  they  currently  have.  In- 
equities in  the  treatment  of  Income  from 
various  sources  will  be  substantially  reduced 
or  eliminated. 

Those  who  are  able  to  work  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  efforts  to  find  employment 
so  that  assistance  can  continue  for  those 
unable  to  work  because  of  age  or  infirmity. 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  authorized  a  nutrition  assistance 
grant  for  Puerto  Rico,  beginning  in  July 
1982.  This  grant  eliminates  the  detailed 
Federal  regulations,  accounting  and  report- 
ing previously  required  for  the  Food  Stamp 
program  in  Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rico  will  re- 
ceive $825  million  in  fiscal  year  83  under 
this  grant,  with  the  flexibility  to  target  as- 
sistance in  accord  with  local  priorities. 
Other  insular  areas  (Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  Northern  Marianas)  also 
receive  assistance  under  categorical  Federal 
nutrition  programs  (e.g..  Food  Stamps  and 
School  Lunch  programs). 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

Federal  nutrition  assistance  will  be  con- 
solidated in  the  insular  areas.  This  consoli- 


dation will  permit  the  territorial  govern- 
ments to  provide  adequate  nutrition  for 
their  needy  residents  without  the  contraints 
of  detailed,  federally  imposed  regulatory 
and  program  requirements. 

RATIONALE 

Categorical  nutrition  programs,  targeted 
for  needy  mainland  residents,  are  inappro- 
priate, complex  and  burdensome  for  Carib- 
bean and  Pacific  island  societies. 

Consistent  with  the  intent  of  Public  Law 
95-134,  Omnibus  Territories  legislation  en- 
acted in  1977,  this  consolidation  will  simpli- 
fy application  and  reporting  procedures, 
waive  local  matching  funds  requirements, 
and  allow  wide  flexibility  to  direct  assist- 
ance to  locally  determined  needs. 

General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and  In- 

CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

[Agency  Department  of  Agnoilture  Functional  code  605.  in  millions  of  doHais) 


spector  General  reports  have  repeatedly 
found  that  territorial  governments  do  not 
have  the  administrative  capability  to 
manage  complex  Federal  programs  or  the 
economic  and  transportation  structure  that 
is  assumed  for  mainland  programs. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANCE 

Nutrition  assistance  for  needy  residents  of 
U.S.  insular  areas  would  continue  under  the 
auspices  of  territorial  governments.  Assist- 
ance could  be  provided  in  cash  or  in-kind 
(e.g..  school  meal  subsidies,  food  purchase 
vouchers). 

Island  governments  will  be  freed  from  the 
constraints  of  more  than  300  pages  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  program  reporting  re- 
quirements. 


Funding 
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3.013 
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432 
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3,339 

3191 

542 
487 


4.131 
3.917 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

The  Child  Nutrition  programs  finance 
school  lunches  and  breakfasts,  child  care 
meals,  summer  meals,  snacks,  nutrition  edu- 
cation, and  State  administrative  expenses. 
The  lunch,  breakfast,  and  child  care  pro- 
grams subsidize  all  meals  served,  but  the 
subsidy  amounts  vary  by  household  income 
level.  The  summer  program  is  fully  subsi- 
dized for  all  recipients,  regardless  of  need. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

The  summer  feeding  program  would  be 
ended. 

The  current  entitlements  for  school 
breakfast  and  child  care  feeding  (CCFP) 
subsidies  would  be  converted  to  a  categori- 
cal grant  to  States. 

Nutrition  education  activities  would  be 
left  to  State  and  local  discretion.  Federal 
mini-grants  for  such  programs  would  be  dis- 
continued. 

RATIONALE 

The  federally  subsidized  summer  meal 
program  has  been  riddled  with  fraud  and 


abuse  since  it  was  established  in  the  rush  of 
Great  Society  legislation  in  the  1960's.  With 
the  availability  of  other  Federal  nutrition 
assistance  programs,  i.e..  Food  Stamps, 
which  was  not  a  national  program  when 
summer  feeding  began,  the  summer  feeding 
program  is  now  duplicative  and  wasteful.  In 
recent  years  the  summer  programs  have 
been  concentrated  in  a  few  large,  urban 
States  where  repeated  abuses  have  been 
cited  by  OAO  and  USDA's  Inspector  Gener- 
al. 

The  current  CCFP  is  administratively 
cumbersome  and  over-regulated.  Direct 
grants  to  States  will  allow  more  effective 
targeting  of  these  resources  according  to 
State  and  local  priorities  and  reduce  admin- 
istrative burden  by  eliminating  detailed 
Federal  regulations  for  over  60,0(X)  child 
care  feeding  centers. 

Federal  funding  has  grown  dramatically 
as  a  percentage  of  school  meal  financing 
while  student  payments  for  such  meals 
have,  in  real  terms,  substantially  declined. 


In  1980  dollars,  the  Federal  share  of  average 
per  meal  costs  increased  from  an  estimated 
31  cents  in  1970  to  60  cents  in  1981  while 
student  payments  dropped  from  60  cents  to 
34  cents  during  the  same  period. 

Funding  individual  meal  subsidies  for 
breakfast  at  school  is  an  inappropriate  Fed- 
eral role.  Under  the  grant-in-aid  concept 
proposed  by  the  Administration.  States  may 
allocate  nutrition  fimds  to  schools  and 
other  institutions  according  to  State  and 
local  priorities. 

EFFECTS  OP  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE 

Inappropriate  Federal  imposition  of  nutri- 
tion program  design  and  administration 
would  be  ended  for  the  child  care  and  break- 
fast programs.  More  than  40  pages  of  pro- 
gram regulations  and  requirements  would 
be  eliminated. 

Federal  meal  subsidies  for  all  school 
lunches  would  continue  for  more  than  23 
million  students. 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

The  Special  Milk  appropriation  finances 
milk  subsidies  for  students  in  schools  that 
do  not  participate  In  other  federally  subsi- 
dized meal  programs. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

The  Special  Milk  program  would  be  termi- 
nated effective  for  the  1982-83  school  year. 

RATIONALE 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  1.6  million  stu- 
dents receiving  milk  subsidies  are  non-needy 


(their  families  have  incomes  in  excess  of 
$16,000  per  year).  These  students  will  re- 
ceive subsidies  of  9  cents  per  half-pint  of 
milk  In  the  1981-82  school  year  regar{}less  of 
their  family  income. 

Every  President  since  John  Kennedy  has 
proposed  major  reductions  or  elimination  of 
the  Special  Milk  program. 

EFFICTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE 

The  program's  original  goal,  to  promote 
fluid  milk  consumption  in  schools,  has  been 


superseded  by  the  large  subsidies  ($700  mil- 
lion in  1982)  for  milk  consumption  in  other 
Federal  meal  programs.  The  $34  million 
now  anticipated  to  be  spent  on  Special  Milk 
in  1982  will  have  a  negligible  effect  on  milk 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Termination  of  this  special  subsidy  would 
cost  upper-income  families  about  10  cents 
per  day,  less  than  $20  per  year  per  child- 
less than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  av- 
erage family's  disposable  income. 


AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

[Agency  Oepartmenl  ol  Htiltti  and  Human  Services.  Functioul  cade  609.  in  miNions  ol  dotlirs] 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  provides  cash  assistance  for  needy 
children  deprived  of  parental  support  by  the 
death,  disability  or  continued  absence  of  a 
parent  from  the  home.  About  half  the 
States  also  have  an  AFDC— Unemployed 
Parent  program  for  low  income  families  in 
which  both  parents  are  present  in  the 
home,  but  the  principal  earner  is  unem- 
ployed. AFDC  is  tulministered  by  State  and 
local  governments  in  conformity  with  Fed- 
eral guidelines.  Benefit  levels  are  deter- 
mined by  each  State,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment matching  these  benefit  costs  at 
rates  from  50  percent  to  77  percent.  The 
Federal  Government  also  pays  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  State  and  local  administration. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES 

A  variety  of  legislative  changes  to  AFDC 
eligibility  rules  and  benefit  levels  is  pro- 
posed, as  described  below.  These  changes, 
which  would  be  effective  July  1,  1982,  are 
designed  to: 

Strengthen  AFDC  employment  incentives 
by  requiring  those  who  are  able  to  work  to 
do  so. 

Determine  AFDC  benefits  by  including  in 
the  applicant's  income  those  resources 
which  are  often  available  to  an  AFDC 
family  but  have  not  previously  been  count- 
ed. 

Eliminate  program  overlaps  and  simplify 
administration. 

RATIONALE 

Require  States  to  have  Community  Work 
Experience  Programs.  States  now  have  the 


option  to  establish  workfare  programs,  but 
less  than  half  the  States  are  planning  to  do 
so.  Requiring  the  work  experience  in  all 
States  would  assure  that  AFDC  recipients 
are  encouraged  to  find  work  in  the  private 
sector  and  perform  useful  public  services 
when  no  private  job  is  available.  (-$49  mil- 
lion) 

Mandate  job  search  for  AFDC  applicants. 
Applicants  would  be  required  to  demon- 
strate that  they  have  exhausted  possible 
private  sector  employment  as  a  source  of 
income  before  receiving  public  assistance.  A 
similar  change  is  proposed  for  Food  Stamt>s. 
(-$145maiion) 

Provide  Unemployed  Parent  benefits  only 
if  parent  participates  in  worKfare.  Since 
these  benefits  are  paid  to  families  in  which 
both  parents  are  present,  one  parent  should 
actively  be  seeking  employment  through  all 
possible  means,  including  Community  Work 
Experience  Programs  (CWEP).  Limiting  Un- 
employed Parent  benefits  to  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  CWEP  programs  would  help  pre- 
serve work  skills  and  assure  that  only  those 
who  are  unable  to  find  private  employment 
receive  public  assistance.  (-$86  million) 

Remove  parent/caretaker  from  the  assist- 
ance unit  for  voluntarily  Quitting  work,  re- 
ducing earnings,  refusing  employment,  or 
refusing  a  workfare  assignment  The  benefit 
level  would  be  reduced  because  the  parent/ 
caretaker  would  not  be  counted  as  a 
member  of  the  unit  when  assistance  needs 
are  computed.  The  change  would  discourage 
reductions  in  work  effort  simply  to  become 
eligible  for  welfare. 

Seek  no  further  funding  for  the  Work  In- 
centives ( WIN)  program.  New  work  opportu- 


nities for  welfare  recipients  created  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
including  Community  Work  Experience  Pro- 
grams and  Work  Supplementation  pro- 
grams, and  the  reforms  proposed  in  the  1983 
Budget  make  WIN  unnecessary.  These  new 
programs  would  give  States  greater  flexibil- 
ity to  develop  public  and  private  Job  settings 
for  welfare  recipients  than  WIN  does.  As 
WIN  funding  had  been  separate  from 
AFDC.  savings  from  this  proposal  are  not 
included  in  the  AFDC  totals  in  the  table 
above.  ( -$245  million) 

End  employable  parent's  benefit  when 
youngest  child  reaches  16.  Since  the  parents 
presence  in  the  home  is  no  longer  essential 
in  these  cases,  the  employable  adult  should 
be  expected  to  seek  work  rather  relying 
solely  on  public  assistance.  ( -$47  million) 

Prorate  shelter  and  utilities  for  AFDC 
families  in  large  households.  The  economies 
of  sharing  living  expenses  in  large  house- 
holds are  often  not  taken  into  account  in 
AFDC.  By  taking  into  account  de  facto  sup- 
port that  is  not  now  considered,  benefits 
would  be  targetted  on  those  most  in  need. 
(-$174  million) 

Require  States  to  count  Federal  or  State 
energy  assistance  payments  as  income  for 
AFDC.  The  change  would  reduce  program 
overlap  and  take  into  account  existing  re- 
sources in  determining  benefits  to  AFDC 
families.  Over  $1.7  billion  in  Federal  Low 
Income  Energy  Assistance  was  disregarded 
by  AFDC  in  1982.  A  similar  policy  is  pro- 
posed for  Food  Stamps.  ( -$175  million) 

Include  the  income  of  all  unrelated  adults 
as  part  of  the  AFDC  assistance  unit  for  pur- 
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poses  of  computing  benefits.  While  the 
income  of  stepparents  has  recently  been  in- 
cluded in  the  AFDC  benefit  calculation, 
other  unrelated  adults  are  still  excluded, 
even  if  they  have  significant  resources  to 
help  support  the  AFDC  family.  Standard 
income  disregards  would  be  applied  before 
determining  the  amount  availabfe  to  the 
AFDC  unit.  (  -$69  million) 

Include  all  minor  children  in  the  AFDC 
unit,  except  for  disabled  children  who  have 
separate  benefits.  Minor  children  who  have 
significant  separate  resources  can  currently 
be  excluded  from  the  AFDC  unit  at  the 
option  of  the  welfare  family.  Counting  the 
resources  of  all  minor  children  would  ensure 
equitable  treatment  of  families  with  similar 
needs.  Children  with  SSI  disability  benefits 
would  continue  to  be  excluded.  (-$63  mil- 
lion) 

Eliminate  military  service  by  the  father  as 
a  reason  for  AFDC  eligibility.  Military  per- 
sonnel can  sometimes  avoid  family  financial 
obligations  and  shift  their  responsibility  to 
the  public  assistance  rolls,  even  when  there 


is  continued  family  contact.  This  practice 
would  be  stopped.  Families  who  have  actual- 
ly been  deserted  could  still  be  eligible  for 
AFDC.  but  increased  efforts  to  collect  child 
support  payments  would  first  be  made. 
(-$16  million) 

Require  States  to  round  benefits  to  the 
lower  whole  dollar.  This  is  similar  to  recent- 
ly enacted  practice  in  Social  Security,  and  is 
also  proposed  for  Food  Stamps  and  SSI. 
This  proposal  would  streamline  State  ad- 
ministration. (-$10  million) 

Prorate  first  month's  benefit  based  on  date 
of  applicatioTL  States  are  now  permitted  to 
pay  benefits  back  to  the  first  day  of  the 
month  of  application.  Under  this  proposal, 
assistance  would  begin  on  the  date  of  appli- 
cation. A  similar  change  has  been  enacted 
for  Food  Stamps,  and  is  proposed  for  SSI. 
(-$14  million) 

Eliminate  optional  AFDC  emergency  as- 
sistance program,  and  broaden  the  Low 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  program  to 
include  emergency  assistance-type  expendi- 
tures. This  would  reduce  program  overlap 


and  give  States  added  flexibility  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  manner  they  deem  most 
appropriate.  This  change  would  be  effective 
October  1.  1982.  (  -$60  million) 

Phase  in  full  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
States  for  erroneous  payments  in  AFDC, 
Medicaid,  and  Food  Stamps.  A  zero  error 
tolerance  would  be  phased  in  by  1986.  ( -$2^4 
million) 

Proposed  changes  which  affect  AFDC  and 
other  public  assistance  programs,  including 
Combined  Welfare  Administration  for 
States,  and  the  new  Federal  policy  on  treat- 
ment of  erroneous  payments,  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGES 

These  changes  would  ensure  that  Federal 
resources  are  targeted  on  the  neediest,  and 
that  individuals  and  families  who  are  able  to 
support  themselves  do  not  continue  to  rely 
on  public  assistance.  Federal  outlay  savings 
from  these  changes  are  estimated  at  $1.2  bil- 
lion 1983  and  nearly  $6  bilUon  over  the  next 
five  years.  States  will  save  an  amount  equal 
to  about  85%  of  the  Federal  savings. 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Currently,  the  Federal  Government  pays 
75%  of  State  and  local  administrative  costs 
for  Child  Support  Enforcement  (CSE)  agen- 
cies that  establish  paternity  and  collect  sup- 
port pajrments  from  legally  liable  absent 
parents.  The  Federal  share  of  these  costs  is 
shown  in  the  table  above.  Where  the  absent 
parent's  family  is  on  AFE>C,  these  collec- 
tions offset  AFDC  costs.  In  1981,  these  col- 
lections reduced  Federal  AFDC  costs  by 
$268  million,  by  1987,  the  Federal  share  of 
collections  under  current  law  is  projected  to 
exceed  $500  million. 

An  added  15%  payment  (financed  solely 
out  of  the  Federal  share  of  collections)  is 
also  made  to  States  for  "cooperating"  in 
child  support  cases  in  other  jurisdictions. 
States  also  receive  special  Federal  financing 
for  court  personnel  who  are  involved  in 
child  support  as  part  of  their  regular  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Since  the  Federal  share  of  total  collec- 
tions is  less  than  50%.  but  the  Federal  share 
of  administrative  costs  is  over  75%.  the  CSE 
program  is  a  net  gain  for  States,  and  a  net 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  even 
though  AFDC  collections  are  increasing. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES 

The  Administration  proposes  to  restruc- 
ture Federal  matching  to  provide  incentives 
for  improved  State  and  local  performance. 
The  current  structure  of  Federal  matching 
payments  and  distribution  of  AFDC  collec- 
tions would  be  repealed.  Instead,  a  new  for- 
mula designed  to  reward  States  both  for  in- 
creasing collections  and  for  operating  cost- 
effective  programs  would  be  Instituted. 

The  Administration  also  proposes  to  re- 
quire States  to  retain  6%  of  child  support 
collections  for  all  non-AFDC  cases  as  reim- 
bursement for  the  costs  of  enforcement  and 
collection.  Currently,  these  costs  are  paid 
almost  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government, 
even  though  the  collections  do  not  offset 
Federal  AFDC  costs.  The  existing  fee  provi- 
sion, which  is  applied  only  to  a  few  non- 
AFDC  cases,  would  be  repealed. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  other  reforms 
are  proposed  to  strengthen  the  CSE  identi- 
fication and  collection  process,  and  increase 
collections.  These  Include  increasing  the 
availability  of  information  for  State  CSE 
agencies,  and  making  allotments  against  pay 
for  military  personnel  who  have  delinquent 
child  support  obligations.  Savings  from 
these  proposals  ($12  million  in  1983)  are 
shown  in  the  AFDC  budget  as  Increased  col- 
lections which  offset  AFDC  costs. 
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RATIONALE 

Twelve  States  run  cost-effective  programs 
with  AFDC  collections/administrative  cost 
ratios  of  more  than  2  to  1.  Nineteen  States 
do  not  currently  collect  enough  to  even 
cover  costs,  and  the  remaining  States  run 
programs  of  only  marginal  effectiveness. 
Since  the  Federal  Government  finances 
over  75%  of  State  and  local  CSE  costs,  im- 
proved performance  by  the  States  should  be 
required. 

The  new  6%  fee  for  non-AFDC  cases 
would  stop  the  public  subsidy  to  families 
not  receiving  AFDC.  while  continuing  to 
provide  a  service  that  the  private  sector 
could  not  provide  at  a  comparable  price. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGES 

Restructuring  Federal  matching  rates 
would  increase  the  incentives  for  States  to 
improve  the  performance  of  their  child  sup- 
port enforcement  agencies,  and  would  help 
ensure  that  family  financial  obligations  are 
fulfilled.  The  proposed  changes  would  In- 
crease AFDC  collections  and/or  decrease 
the  Federal  share  of  CSE  administrative 
costs  by  about  $150  million  in  1983  and 
nearly  $900  million  over  the  next  five  years. 
Increased  child  support  collections  would 
help  offset  Federal  and  State  AFDC  costs. 


MEDICAID 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Medicaid  Is  a  program  of  grants  to  States 
to  assist  them  in  providing  medical  care  to 
low  income  families  and  individuals.  The 
Federal  Government  provides  States  with 
open-ended  matching  payments  for  their  ex- 
penditures, with  the  Federal  match  (based 
on  State  per  capita  income)  ranging  from 
60%  to  78%.  Program  growth  averaged  15% 
annually  from  1975  to  1980,  and  was  21%, 
$2.9  billion,  in  1980-1981.  Combined  Federal 
and  State  expenditures  per  Medicaid  benefi- 
ciary will  exceed  $1,400  in  1983  even  with 
proposed  savings. 

The  ReconcUiation  Act  of  1981  reduced 
the  Federal  match— by  3%  in  1982.  4%  in 
1983,  and  4Vi%  In  1984— and  provided  States 
some  additional  flexibility  to  manage  the 
program  efficiently.  Nonetheless.  Federal 
program  expenditures  under  current  law 
(excluding  administrative  expenses)  are  ex- 
pected to  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  10%  in  1983  and  1984.  Jumping  to  over 
15%  Ln  1985. 

PROPOSED  CHAMGE 

The  Administration  will  propose  a  variety 
of  legislative  changes  designed  to  improve 
program  efficiency  and  effectiveness  and  to 
provide  increased  ability  to  manage  the  pro- 
gram. Adoption  of  these  changes  would 
result  in  outlay  savings  of  $2.0  billion  in 
1983,  rising  to  $4.9  billion  annually  by  1987. 
As  part  of  the  Federalism  initiative,  dis- 
cussed elsewhere,  the  Administration  has 
also  offered  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
the  financing  of  Medicaid. 

RATIONALE 

The  unconstrained  growth  of  the  Medic- 
aid program  places  a  heavy  burden  on  both 
Federal  and  State  taxpayers.  Open-ended 
Federal  matching,  poorly  structured  l>ene- 
fits.  and  overly  generous  eligibility  have 
contributed  to  Medicaid's  failure  to  provide 
cost-effective  services  to  those  in  need.  The 
Administration  proposals  wUl  reduce  exces- 
sive costs  while  assuring  maintenance  of  es- 
sential assistance.  Proposed  changes  would: 

Reduce  the  Federal  match  for  optional 
services  and  beneficiaries.  Currently,  the 
Federal  Government  matches  expenditures 
for  optional  services  and  for  optional  benefi- 
ciaries at  the  same  rate  as  expenditures 
under  the  basic  program.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  reduce  the  Federal  match 
for  optional  State  programs  by  three  per- 
centage points  to  reflect  their  lower  priority 
and  their  discretionary  character  (-$600 
million  in  1983). 

Establish  co-payments  for  Medicaid  serv- 
ices. The  provision  of  nearly  all  medical 
services  without  any  charge  to  the  benefici- 
ary creates  a  situation  which  can  lead  to  un- 


necessary demand  for  services,  waste  and 
excess  costs.  Imposing  modest  recipient  co- 
payments  (e.g.,  $l/outpatient  visit,  $2^1npa- 
tlent  day)  would  encourage  more  responsi- 
ble use  of  resources  by  requiring  benefici- 
aries to  provide  some  financial  contribution 
for  their  own  care  in  accord  with  generally 
accepted  insurance  principles  (-$329  mil- 
lion in  198S). 

Allow  States  flexibility  to  recover  long 
term  care  (LTC)  costs  from  beneficiary  es- 
tates and  relatives.  Because  of  the  high  cost 
of  LTC  services,  individuals  with  relatively 
high  incomes  and  assets  may  become  Medic- 
aid-eligible.  Federal  law  and  regulations, 
however,  pose  barriers  to  State  collections 
from  the  beneficiaries'  estates  and  the  in- 
comes of  beneficiaries'  families.  Removing 
these  barriers,  while  retaining  Medicaid  eli- 
gibility requirements,  would  eliminate  an  in- 
appropriate public  subsidy  to  Medicaid  LTC 
beneficiaries'  families  and  heirs,  while  con- 
tinuing to  assure  access  to  needed  care 
(-$283  mUlion  in  1983). 

Establish  a  Combined  Welfare  Administra- 
tion program  for  States.  Expenditures  for 
administrative  services  are  largely  controlla- 
ble by  States.  However,  despite  the  control- 
lability of  administrative  costs,  the  Federal 
Government  matches  whatever  States 
spend.  At  the  same  time,  the  regulations  as- 
sociated With  open-ended  matching  are  un- 
necessarily complex  and  burdensome.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  replace  the  cur- 
rent matching  system  with  a  unified  fixed 
payment  for  administrative  costs  for  three 
welfare  programs— Medicaid,  AFDC  and 
Food  Stamps.  The  unified  payment  is  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  in  a  separate  paper 
(-$218  million  in  Medicaid  savings  in  1983. 
not  included  in  the  Medicaid  totals  above). 

Eliminate  Federal  matching  for  the  State 
Medicare  buy-in.  Currently,  Federal  general 
fund  expenditures  finance  75%  of  Medicare 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (SMI) 
expenditures.  States  are  allowed  to  enroll  el- 
igible Medicaid  beneficiaries  in  SMI  and  pay 
the  beneficiary  share  of  premiums  out  of 
Medicaid  funds  at  the  normal  Federal  Med- 
icaid mat<^  (the  Medicare  buy-in).  The  com- 
bination of  the  75%  general  fund  subsidy 
and  the  Federal  Medicaid  match  results  in  a 
Federal  subsidy  of  almost  90%  for  Medicare- 
covered  services.  Eliminating  matching  for 
the  buy-in  would  reduce  the  Federal  subsidy 
to  a  more  reasonable  75%  while  still  provid- 
ing sufficient  incentives  for  States  to  buy  in 
(-$203  million  in  1983). 

Eliminate  special  matching  rates.  Cur- 
rently, States  receive  special  higher  match- 
ing rates  for  such  activities  as  family  plan- 
ning and  nursing  home  inspections.  Elimina- 
tion of  these  special  matches  would  allow 


States  to  establish  program  priorities  with- 
out the  distortions  Imposed  by  special  Fed- 
eral fiscal  Incentives  and  would  end  unnec- 
essary Federal  sutisldies  for  these  activities 
(-$64miUionin  1983). 

Phase-in  full  State  responsibility  for  erro- 
neous payments.  State  payment  errors,  up 
to  4%  of  program  costs,  are  currently 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  program  payments.  The 
proposed  change  would  establish  a  policy  of 
phasing-in  full  State  responsibility  for  erro- 
neous payments  through  reducing  the  ac- 
ceptable error  level  by  1  percentage  point 
per  year.  This  proposal  is  discussed  in  detail 
In  a  sepsu'ate  paper  in  this  chapter  ( -  $59 
million  in  1983). 

Shorten  the  automatic  extension  of  Medic- 
aid eligibility.  Currently,  individuals  who 
lose  their  eligibility  for  AFDC  as  the  result 
of  increased  earnings  are  granted  an  auto- 
matic Medicaid  eligibility  extension  of  four 
months.  The  Administration  proposes  to 
reduce  the  extension  to  one  month,  suffi- 
cient time  for  private  empioyment-based 
health  insurance  to  become  effective  ( -  $75 
million  in  1983). 

Impact  on  Medicaid  of  AFDC  proposals. 
Proposed  changes  in  AFDC  to  Improve  the 
welfare  system,  including  increased  work  re- 
quirements. Improved  income  measurement, 
and  administrative  simplification,  will 
reduce  Medicaid  costs  (-$153  million  in 
1983). 

Impact  on  ilfedtcaid  of  SSI  proposals.  Re- 
ductions in  the  SSI  rolls  through  tightened 
standards  for  determination  of  disability 
will  reduce  Medicaid  expenditures  (-$176 
million  in  1983). 

Other  proposals.  Several  minor  changes, 
including  the  Impact  of  Medicare  proposals 
on  Medicaid,  will  produce  additional  savings 
(-$41  million  in  1983). 

EPTECTS  OP  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE 

These  changes  will  maintain  basic  Federal 
responsibility  for  assuring  medical  care  for 
those  in  need.  Even  with  these  reforms, 
Federal  program  expenditures  will  rise  to 
$17  billion  in  1983  and  are  expected  to  in- 
crease to  $24  billion  annually  by  1987.  At 
the  same  time,  excessive  program  expendi- 
tures will  be  reduced  by: 

Increasing  beneficiary  and  family  respon- 
sibility for  care; 

Reducing  Federal  subsidies  which  are  un- 
necessary to  assure  services  to  those  in  need 
and  which  distort  program  priorities: 

Providing  additional  incentives  for  eco- 
nomical program  administration  and  target- 
ing of  resources;  and. 

Eliminating  Federal  barriers  to  economi- 
cal program  operation. 
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Current  servicts 

Budget  authority .. 
Outlays      „, 

Reagan  budget 

Budgel  authority  • 
Outlays      

Proposed  savings 
Budget  authonly' 
Outlays       


4S.292 
42.489 

45.292 
42.489 


55.846 
49.872 

61.293 
57.823 

67.768 
66.309 

76.127 
76.174 

55.8«3 
49.552 

62.4S4 
55JS2 

68.860 
61.178 

76.656 
68.365 

17 
320 

1.161 
2.472 

1.092 

5.131 

529 

7.809 

87.447 
87.027 

88.523 
75.649 

776 
11.378 


97J44 
99.145 

98.S6i 
83.0SI 

1.322 
16.094 


■  Eadudes  amounts  assocated  with  csmlmng  social  security  Inst  lund  resource  other  than  as  provided  by  currenl  law 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Medicare  provides  health  Insurance  for 
aged  and  disabled  Americans.  Medicare  Hos- 
pital Insurance  (HI)  is  financed  by  payroll 
taxes:  Medicare  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance (SMI)  is  finan(^  by  a  combination 
of  beneficiary  premiums  and  general  reve- 
nues. Approximately  26  million  aged  and  3 
million  disabled  Americans  will  benefit  from 
Medicare  coverage  in  1983. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

The  Administration  is  proposing  a  number 
of  program  changes  to  improve  the  efficien- 
cy and  effectiveness  of  Medicare.  The 
changes  are  designed  to: 

Reduce  the  excessive  rate  of  health  care 
cost  inflation  by  improving  marlcet  forces  in 
the  health  care  industry. 

Reduce  excessive  reimbursement  to  pro- 
viders, and 

Improve  program  efficiency. 

The  proposed  changes  would  help  fulfill 
the  Administration's  commitment  to  assur- 
ing the  continuance  of  Medicare-financed 
services  to  beneficiaries  and,  if  adopted, 
would  result  in  outlay  savings  of  $2.5  billion 
in  1983.  rising  to  $16.1  billion  in  1987.  Spe- 
cific proposals  are  discussed  below. 

RATIONALE 

Medicare's  rate  of  spending  increase  is  a 
growing  burden  to  the  Federal  budget  and  a 
major  contributor  to  health  cost  inflation. 
Under  current  law  and  policy,  the  program 
will  grow  about  16  percent,  or  about  $8  bil- 
lion in  1983.  compared  to  overall  budget 
growth  of  4.5  percent.  Medicare  spending 
now  accounts  for  26  percent  of  national  ex- 
penditures for  hospital  care  and  17  percent 
for  physician  services.  The  perverse  incen- 
tives built  into  the  health  care  financing 
system  have  fueled  Medicare  cost  increases. 
At  the  same  time,  the  explosive  growth  in 
Medicare  costs,  combined  with  Medicare's 
inflationary  reimbursement  principles,  has 
also  contributed  to  the  excessive  rate  of 
health  care  cost  inflation  generally. 

The  urgency  of  achieving  economies  in 
the  Medicare  program  is  heightened  by  the 
financial  difficulties  confronting  the  Social 
Security  system.  Considered  alone,  the  Med- 
icare HI  trust  fund  wiU  see  expenditures  ex- 
ceeding Income  in  1985  and  will  be  exhaust- 
ed by  the  early  1990's.  Program  economies 
are  needed  in  order  to  assure  continuance  of 
essential  protection  to  aged  and  disabled 
Americans  Eind  to  eliminate  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  expenditures.  For  the  long 
term,  the  Administration  proposes  to  reduce 
the  Medicare  growth  rate  through  reforms 
designed  to  improve  market  forces  in  the 
health  care  Industry  and  in  the  program 
itself. 

Proposed  changes  include: 

Improve  market  forces  in  the  health  care 
industry.  Perverse  Incentives  are  woven  into 
the    fabric    of    the    current    health    care 


market.  Wasteful  provider  reimbursement 
coinsurance  arrangements  that  subvert 
price-consciousness  in  choice  of  provider 
and  promote  excessive  utilization  of  serv- 
ices, and  inadequate  incentives  to  promote 
cost-effective  health  care  systems  have  all 
contributed  to  an  explosive  rate  of  growth 
in  health  care  costs.  The  Administration 
will  propose,  later  this  year,  measures  to  im- 
prove market  forces  in  the  health  (»re  in- 
dustry and  in  the  medicare  program.  No 
costs  or  savings  from  these  efforts  are  as- 
sumed until  1984. 

Institute  co-payments  for  home  health 
services.  Home  health  services  are  currently 
free  and  unlimited.  As  a  result,  the  program 
is  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  30 
percent.  Modest  co-payments  would  be  es- 
tablished to  encourage  beneficiary  cost-con- 
sciousness In  the  use  of  the  service.  The  co- 
payment  would  be  5  percent  for  the  first  100 
visits  (about  $2.40)  and  20  percent  thereaf- 
ter (-$35  million  in  1983). 

Establish  HI  entitlement  insurance  cover- 
age for  Federal  vmrkers.  Currently,  more 
than  half  of  retired  Federal  workers  over  65 
qualify  for  HI  coverage  on  the  basis  of 
spouse  earnings  or  modest  periods  of  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector,  even  though 
they  did  not  pay  the  HI  tax  as  Federal  em- 
ployees. Universal  eligibility  for  Medicare 
among  Federal  workers  would  be  estab- 
lished by  requiring  payment  of  the  HI  tax. 
This  change  would  improve  the  solvency  of 
the  HI  trust  fund  and  provide  more  equita- 
ble treatment  of  Federal  workers  ($619  mil- 
lion in  1983  revenue  increase). 

Make  Medicare  coverage  secondary  to  pri- 
vate group  insurance  for  the  working  aged. 
Currently,  Medicare  subsidizes  the  labor 
costs  of  companies  employing  aged  workers 
by  providing  primary  insurance  coverage. 
This  proposal  would  require  employers  to 
offer  aged  workers  the  same  health  insur- 
ance as  other  employees  and  establish  co- 
ordination of  benefits  between  Medicare 
and  private  group  Insurance  (-$306  million 
in  1983). 

Reduce  the  rate  of  increase  of  Medicare 
hospital  reimbursement  by  Z  percent  Cur- 
rently, Medicare  generally  reimburses  hos- 
pitals for  the  full  cost  of  medically  neces- 
sary services  to  beneficiaries,  regardless  of 
how  Inefficiently  the  services  are  provided. 
This  Inherently  inflationary  reimbursement 
method  has  contributed  to  an  excessive  rate 
of  hospital  cost  increase  which  was  close  to 
20  percent  in  1981.  This  proposal  would 
achieve  program  economies  by  reducing 
Medicare  hospital  reimbursement  2  percent 
on  an  interim  basis  until  the  Administra- 
tion's forthcoming  proposals  to  improve  the 
competitiveness  of  the  health  care  sector 
are  fully  effective  ( -$653  million  in  1983). 

Set  single  reimbursement  limit  fot  tiome 
health  agency  (HHA)  and  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility fSNFJ  services.  Currently,  hospital-af- 
filiated HHAs  and  SNFs  have  a  higher  reim- 


bursement limit  than  free-standing  facili- 
ties, even  when  services  provided  are  identi- 
cal. The  Administration  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  single  reimbursement  limit  to  encour- 
age greater  competition  and  efficiency  in 
the  delivery  of  services  (-$18  million  in 
1983.) 

ElimiTiate  private  room  subsidy.  Payment 
to  hospitals  for  the  excess  cost  of  private 
rooms  is  an  unintended  byproduct  of  cur- 
rent Medicare  cost  calculation  methods, 
since  Medicare  was  always  Intended  to  pay 
only  cost  of  semi-private  rooms.  The  Admin- 
istration proposes  to  remove  the  excess  cost 
of  private  rooms  prior  to  calculation  of 
Medicare's  share  of  total  costs.  The  change 
would  not  increase  out-of-pocket  expenses 
of  program  beneficiaries,  since  only  reim- 
bursement to  hospitals  would  be  affected 
( -$54  million  in  1983). 

Reduce  reimbursement  for  physicians  ren- 
dering care  in  hospital  outpatient  depart- 
ments. The  outpatient  reimbursement  re- 
duction would  reflect  the  lower  overhead 
costs  experienced  by  these  physicians  and 
thus  eliminate  the  double  payment  which 
results  from  Medicare  paying  this  overhead 
both  through  physician  charges  and 
through  hospital  cost  reimbursement 
(  -$160  million  in  1983). 

Establish  prospective  reimbursement  rates 
for  renal  dialysis  services.  This  proposal 
would  create  greater  incentives  for  provider 
efficiency  and  would  encourage  less  costly 
home  dialysis  ( -$130  million  in  1983). 

Revise  radiology/pathology  reimburse- 
ment The  Administration  proposes  to 
reduce  Medicare  reimbursement  for  radiolo- 
gists and  pathologists  from  100  percent  to 
80  percent,  thus  paying  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  physicians  (-$160  million  in 
1983). 

Update  Medicare  physician  fee  limits  on 
October  1,  19S2.  instead  of  July  1,  19S2.  This 
proposal  would  conform  Medicare' fee  limit 
changes  with  the  Federal  fiscal  year  (-$210 
million  in  1983). 

Cut  proposed  increase  in  the  physician  fee 
limits  from  8  percent  to  5  percent  Since 
1972,  the  Increase  in  the  maximum  fees  the 
Medicare  program  will  recognize  for  reim- 
bursement purposes  has  been  limited  by  an 
index  representing  wages  and  physician 
practice  costs.  Physician  payments  under 
Medicare  have  increased  faster  than  the 
index.  The  rate  of  increase  in  recognized 
fees  would  be  reduced  on  an  interim  basis 
until  the  Administration's  forthcoming  pro- 
posals to  Improve  competition  in  the  health 
care  sector  are  fully  effective  ( -  $35  million 
in  1983). 

Index  the  SMI  deductible.  The  current  $75 
deductible  would  be  indexed  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  in  order  to  keep  its  eco- 
nomic value  constant  (  -$65  million  in  1983). 

Establish  targets  to  reduce  unnecessary 
use  of  hospital  and  medical  care.  Currently. 
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the  average  length  of  stay  for  Medicare  pa- 
tients is  11  days.  Wide  variations  in  the 
length  of  stay  among  regions,  even  after  ad- 
Justing  for  differences  in  diagnosis,  indicate 
that  some  of  these  days  are  unnecessary. 
For  example,  there  are  48  percent  more 
days  of  care  per  capita  in  the  Northeast 
than  the  West.  The  Administration  pro- 
poses to  establish  objectives  for  Medicare 
contractor  activities  and  cooperate  with  pri- 
vate sector  efforts  to  reduce  unnecessary 
days  and  other  services.  At  the  same  time, 
current  orovlsions  which  waive  provider  li- 


ability for  the  cost  of  unnecessary  or  uncov- 
ered care  would  be  eliminated  (-$372  mil- 
lion in  1983). 

Establish  Medicare  eligibility  at  the  begin- 
ning of  th^  first  full  month  after  attaining 
age  65  rather  than  the  beginning  of  the 
month  in  which  the  birthday  occurs.  This 
change  would  conform  Medicare  practices 
to  similar  changes  proposed  for  other  enti- 
tlement programs  (  -$145  million  in  1983). 

Other  reforms.  Other  minor  reforms  would 
produce  additional  savings  (  -$129  million  in 
1983).  I 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE 


The  proposed  changes  will  reduce  Medi- 
care program  costs  while  maintaining  bene- 
ficiaries' basic  health  insurance  protection. 

Even  with  the  proposed  changes,  benefits 
per  Medicare  enrollee  would  increase  10  per- 
cent in  1983,  and  payments  to  providers  will 
increase  12  percent. 

These  proposals,  by  preserving  trust  fund 
assets,  will  help  to  assure  that  basic  benefits 
can  continue  to  be  paid  in  the  future  with- 
out excessively  burdensome  tax  increases. 
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7.227 
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7.227 
7.191 

7,878 
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100 

'  9.177 
'  9.188 

■  8.891 
'8.903 
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8.268 

7.781 
7.779 

489 
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8.622 
8.618 
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■  Since  the   1st  dv  of  the   ls>  montti  o(  tecal   1984  lalls  on  a  weekend,  the  first  benefit  clieck  foe   1984  is  M  on  the  last  weekday  of   1983  tlHis  making  1983  a   13  rattiet  Itun   12  lienefit  month  year 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  pro- 
vides cash  assistance  to  low-income  individ- 
uals who  are  aged,  blind  or  disabled.  The 
current  (1982)  maximum  monthly  payments 
and  income  guarantees  are  $264.70  for  an  el- 
igible individual  and  $397  for  an  eligible 
couple.  These  amounts  are  Indexed  annual- 
ly for  increases  In  the  cost-of-living.  Ap- 
proximately 1.5  million  aged  persons  and  2.1 
million  blind  or  disabled  persons  receive 
Federal  SSI  benefits.  Another  500.000  per- 
sons receive  State  SSI  supplementation  pay- 
ments only.  Benefit  checks  are  usually 
issued  the  first  of  each  month. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

The  Administration  proposes  to: 

Prorate  the  first  month's  SSI  benefit  from 
the  date  of  application  or  date  of  eligibility 
(In  the  case  of  aged  persons). 

Restrict  the  definition  of  permanent  dis- 
ability to  a  prognosis  of  at  least  24  months 
of  disability. 

Ensure  that  the  definition  of  disability  is 
based  on  a  preponderance  of  medical  rather 
than  other  factors. 

For  new  beneficiaries  no  longer  disregard 
the  first  $20  of  income  In  setting  benefit 
levels. 

Recover  overpayments  to  individuals  from 
available  Social  Security  benefits. 

Continue  to  phase  out  transitional  hold 
harmless  payments. 

RATIONALB 

Under  cturent  law.  all  new  recipients  have 
been  paid  a  full  month's  benefit  regardless 
of  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  they  file 
or.  in  the  case  of  aged  applicants,  the  day 
they  become  eligible  for  assistance  (i.e..  turn 
age  65).  Consequently,  most  individuals  who 


apply  for  SSI  receive  benefits  for  periods  of 
time  before  they  applied  or  were  eligible. 
Prorating  the  first  month's  benefits  based 
upon  date  of  application  (or  eligibility) 
would  base  an  applicant's  benefits  more 
fairly  on  the  appropriate  period. 

Under  current  law.  the  monthly  guarantee 
and  actual  payments  are  rounded  to  the 
next  higher  10  cents  in  the  computation 
process.  Over  time,  however  this  rounding 
procedure  has  had  a  compounding  effect 
that  results  in  slightly  higher  benefit  pay- 
ments. Rounding  the  SSI  guarantee  and 
payment  amounts  to  the  next  lower  doUar 
would  eliminate  the  modest  overcompensa- 
tion that  results  from  the  current  higher 
rounding  procedure. 

The  SSI  definition  of  permanent  disabil- 
ity includes  a  requirement  that  an  individ- 
ual's impairment  must  be  expected  to  result 
in  death  or  continue  for  not  less  than  12 
months.  Restricting  permanent  disability  to 
nonemployable  individuals  with  a  prognosis 
of  at  least  24  months  of  disability  would 
assure  that  temporary  disabling  impair- 
ments would  not  be  a  basis  to  qualify  for 
benefits.  The  24  month  duration  require- 
ment is  more  consistent  with  the  concept  of 
permanent  disability. 

Individuids  are  considered  disabled  under 
SSI  If  their  medically  determined  impair- 
ment is  of  such  severity  that  they  are  not 
only  unable  to  do  their  previous  work,  but 
cannot,  because  of  education  or  work  expe- 
rience, engage  in  substantial  gainful  em- 
ployment. Ensuring  the  definition  of  disabil- 
ity is  based  on  a  preponderance  of  medical 
factors  would  eliminate  a  problem  under 
present  law  in  utilizing  v(x»tional  and  other 
subjective  nonmedical  factors  which  make 
consistent  disability  determination  decisions 

COMBINED  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 


difficult.  Relying  on  medical  factors  would 
produce  more  objective  and  consistent  de- 
terminations and  fewer  appeals. 

Under  current  law.  $20  per  month  of  an 
individual's  income  is  disregarded  in  deter- 
mining SSI  eligibility  and  amount  of  bene- 
fits. Since  the  disregarded  amount  is  fixed, 
it  is  of  decreasing  significance  in  real  dol- 
lars. It  also  can  result  in  differential  treat- 
ment of  recipients.  Some  people  in  similar 
circumstances  get  the  maximum  SSI  pay- 
ment of  $264  and  others  having  combined 
SSI  and  other  income  get  $20  more  a  month 
than  the  maximum  SSI  payment.  The  pro- 
p)Osed  change  would  apply  a  uniform  stand- 
ard to  newly  eligible  persons. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
been  unable  to  recover  more  than  forty  per- 
cent of  SSI  overpayments  because  many  of 
the  overpaid  individuals  are  no  longer  in  the 
SSI  program.  Hall  of  the  former  benefici- 
aries receive  Social  Security  retirement  and 
disability  benefits.  The  proposed  change 
would  allow  Social  Security  Administration 
to  recover  SSI  overpayments  from  these  no 
longer  needy  individuals. 

ErrccTs  or  proposed  change 

Rounding  benefit  amounts  and  payment 
standards  would  have  a  minimal  effect  on 
individual  benefits.  Beneficiaries  would 
have  their  monthly  benefits  reduced  by  an 
average  of  50  aents. 

Applying  an  established  medical  defini- 
tion of  disability  would  lower  SSA's  admin- 
istrative costs  and  make  disability  determi- 
nations more  consistent  and  objective. 

This  proposal  would  exclude  payments  to 
an  estimated  115,000  individuals  in  1983  who 
are  not  permanently  disabled. 
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1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

2,125 
2.100 

2.296 
2,298 

2.483 
2.488 

2,615 
2.588 

2.794 
2.761 

2,920 

2.885 

3.056 
3.020 
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2.296 
2.298 

2.181 
2.181 
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2.181 
2.181 

434 

407 

2.181 
2.181 

613 
SSO 

2.181 
2.181 

739 
704 

2i8r 

2181 
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Note-  These  figures  include  savings  lo  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Agriculture  whch  art  shown  separately  m  the  1983  budget 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
matches  State  administrative  expenses  at  a 
50  percent  rate  for  the  Food  Stamp.  Medic- 
aid, and  Aid  to  Families  with  E>ependent 
Children  (AFDC)  programs  on  an  open- 
ended  basis.  Some  administrative  expenses, 
such  as  those  for  anti-fraud  activities  and 
management  information  systems,  receive  a 
higher  Federal  match.  Although  these  three 
welfare  programs  are  often  Jointly  adminis- 
tered. States  work  with  a  different  set  of 
cost  allocation  and  reporting  requirements 
for  each  program. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

Combined  Welfare  Administration  (CWA) 
will  combine  funding  to  States  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  Food  Stamps,  Med- 
icaid and  AFDC  into  a  single  payment  with 
no  State  match  required.  It  will  be  funded 
at  95  percent  of  the  Federal  share  of  1982 
ongoing  administrative  expenses  for  those 
programs.  In  certain  areas  where  the  Feder- 
al   Government    supports    anti-fraud    and 


anti-abuse  activities  at  a  higher  level,  such 
as  Food  Stamps  Fraud  Control,  the  current 
open-ended  Federal  match  will  continue. 
Many  Federal  administrative  requirements 
will  be  reduced  or  eliminated  to  give  States 
added  flexibility. 

RATIONALE 

CWA  supports  the  Administration's  goal 
of  returning  to  the  States  greater  responsi- 
bility for  running  programs.  States  will  have 
the  flexibility  to  design  efficient  administra- 
tive mechanisms  for  public  assistance  pro- 
grams that  best  meet  their  beneficiaries' 
needs. 

CWA  replaces  an  open-ended  system  that 
provides  States  with  little  incentive  to  con- 
trol administrative  costs,  and  that  burdens 
States  with  separate  reporting  and  cost  allo- 
cation requirements  for  AFDC,  Medicaid, 
and  Food  Stamps.  Under  the  current 
system,  administrative  costs  vary  widely;  for 
example,  in  1978.  States'  costs  for  issuing 
one  Food  Stamp  case  varied  from  $7.00  to 
$107.00.  These  variations  bear  little  rela- 
tionship to  an  individual  State's  ability  to 


control  the  high  error  rates  in  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

From  other  appropriations  the  Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  match  75  per- 
cent of  State  expenditures  for  activities  that 
currently^  receive  special  Federal  matching 
for  controlling  fraud  and  abuse  on  an  open- 
ended  basis.  This  reflects  the  high  priority 
given  these  activities  by  the  Administration. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE 

CWA  will  reduce  Federal  payments  for  ad- 
ministering the  Food  Stamp.  Medicaid  and 
AFDC  programs  by  $302  million  in  1983  and 
$875  million  by  1987. 

With  the  opportunity  to  restructure  their 
administrative  operations  and  the  removal 
of  separate  cost  allocation  and  reporting  re- 
quirements. States  should  be  able  to  realize 
substantial  savings. 

CWA  will  also  give  States  the  incentive  to 
operate  more  efficiently,  since  they  will  not 
need  to  apply  the  full  amount  of  State 
funds  previously  used  to  meet  the  matching 
requirement. 


STATE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ERRORS  IN  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

[Agency  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services/Department  of  AgrotltuTe.  Functional  Code:  551/605/609/.  in  millions  of  dolars] 


Funding 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Current  services  (estmate) 
Bdlffet  MithtfiTv 

1.781 

1.684 
1.684 

1,684 
1,684 

1,562 
1,562 

654 
654 

908 
908 

1,278 
1,278 

424 
424 

854 
854 

1,297 
1,297 

234  _ 
234  _ 

1.063 
1.063 

1.304 
1.304 

1,304 
1J04 

1310 

-t 

1.781 

1.310 

Reagan  budget  (estimate): 

1.781 

1.781 

FVoposed  Savings  (esttnate): 

1.310 

Outlays        - -   . 

1.310 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC).  Medicaid,  and  Food  Stamps  are  the 
major  Federal/State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. While  benefits  are  paid  In  part  or  in 
total  by  the  Federal  Government,  States  ad- 
minister the  programs.  In  AFDC  and  Medic- 
aid. States  also  design  the  eligibility  rules 
and  benefits  levels  within  broad  Federal 
guidelines.  Of  the  more  than  $50  billion  in 
total  1981  benefit  payments  for  AFDC.  Med- 
icaid, and  Food  Stamps,  an  estimated  $3.3 
billion  are  overpayments  or  are  paid  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  totally  ineligible,  according 
to  quality  control  samples.  In  these  cases. 
States  have  either  not  complied  with  Feder- 
al program  rules,  have  incorrectly  computed 
benefits,  or  have  failed  to  adequately  verify 
the  statements  of  income  and  family  compo- 
sition made  by  recipients. 

States  are  currently  subject  to  fiscal  sanc- 
tions for  AFDC  and  Medicaid  payment  error 
rates  which  exceed  4  percent  (the  level  for 
Food  Stamps  is  slightly  higher).  Errors  up 
to  these  target  levels  are  currently  permit- 
ted, and  Federal  funding  for  them  is  provid- 
ed. 


PROPOSED  CHANGE 

Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  full 
State  fiscal  responsibility  for  erroneous  wel- 
fare payments  administered  by  State  and 
local  governments  would  be  phased  in  over  4 
years.  The  maximum  allowable  payment 
error  rate  for  Federally  financed  payments 
would  be  3  percent  in  1983  and  decline  to  1 
percent  for  1985.  Beginning  in  1986.  no  Fed- 
eral matching  would  be  permitted  for  any 
erroneous  payments  in  AFDC.  Medicaid, 
and  Food  Stamps.  The  quality  control 
system  would  ensure  that  errors  are  meas- 
ured correctly.  Grant  amounts  to  States 
would  reflect  projections  of  State  costs  and 
error  rates.  The  change  would  begin  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982. 

RATIONALE 

There  is  no  Justification  for  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  payment  errors  in  State-adminis- 
tered programs.  States  currently  have  little 
special  financial  incentive  to  reduce  errors 
since  they  are  federally  funded  under 
matching  rates  that  range  from  50  percent 
to  77  percent.  Food  Stamp  benefits  are  fully 
federally  financed.  While  State  error  rates 


have  decreased  substantially  over  the  last  10 
years,  they  remain  too  high:  7.3  percent  in 
AFDC,  5.0  percent  in  Medicaid,  and  10.4 
percent  in  Pood  Stamps.  The  Federal  cost  of 
erroneous  State  AFDC  and  MedTcaid  pay- 
ments in  1981  was  about  $700  million.  Food 
Stamp  payments  in  error  exceeded  $1  bil- 
lion for  1981. 

The  four  year  phase-out  would  give  States 
adequate  time  to  make  improvements  in 
design  and  administration  of  their  welfare 
programs  in  order  to  eliminate  errors.  Waiv- 
ers of  these  maximum  error  rate  would  not 
be  permitted. 

EFFECT  OF  PROPOSED  CHANGE 

This  propKjsal  would  require  States  to  run 
welfare  program  more  efficiently  by  placing 
financial  responsibility  with  the  level  of 
government  which  administers  the  pro- 
grams. This  change  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Administration's  commitment  to  elimi- 
nating fraud,  abuse,  and  waste,  By  1986. 
Federal  savings  from  this  proposal  would 
exceed  $1.3  billion  annually. 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Workers  whose  loss  of  work  is  attributed, 
at  least  in  part,  to  imports  can  receive  extra 
unemployment  compensation  under  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA).  The  majority 
of  current  recipients  are  workers  in  the 
automobile  industry.  TAA  benefits,  equal  to 
the  worker's  weekly  unemployment  bene- 
fits, are  paid  to  those  who  have  used  up  all 
their  weeks  of  unemployment  insurance  and 
are  still  not  working.  Such  workers  can  re- 
ceive a  total  of  52  weeks  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  TAA  benefits  combined. 

TAA  funds  in  the  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Assistance  account  also  cover  those 
training  costs  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  well  as  Job  search  and  relocation 
allowances.  These  benefits,  which  assist  dis- 
located workers  to  find  new  Jobs,  are  com- 
monly called  "adjustment"  benefits.  Work- 
ers in  approved  training  may  receive  up  to 
26  additional  weeks  of  TAA  beyond  the  52 
weeks  of  combined  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  TAA  benefits  available  to  them. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

The  Administration  proposes  to: 


Maintain  the  adjustment  portion  of  TAA 
by  funding  training.  Job  search,  and  reloca- 
tion as  part  of  a  Federal  program  for  special 
target  groups.  (See  fact  sheet  on  Training 
and  Employment  Programs  in  Chapter  2.) 

Eliminate  all  TAA  weekly  cash  benefits  ef- 
fective July  1,  1982,  for  all  but  those  already 
enrolled  in  approved  training. 

RATIONALE 

Workers  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  should  be  treated  simi- 
larly regardless  of  the  reason  for  Job  loss. 
The  regular  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram provides  adequate  benefits  for  such 
workers.  This  is  consistent  with  Administra- 
tion policy  of  targeting  aid  to  those  most  in 
need. 

Most  workers  eligrible  for  TAA  have  taken 
advEmtage  only  of  the  cash  benefits  and 
have  not  used  the  training  or  other  adjust- 
ment benefits.  Of  almost  1.3  million  workers 
who  received  TAA  from  April  1975  through 
March  1981.  only  38,000,  or  3  percent,  en- 
tered training:  1.2  percent  completed  train- 
ing: 0.35  percent  took  Job  search  aid;  and 
0.24  percent  received  relocation  allowances. 

REDWOOD  EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION  PROGRAM 

[Agency  Depaitnent  of  Ijixir.  Functional  code:  603,  m  rraHnns  of  dollaisj 


The  extra  weeks  of  cash  TAA  benefits 
provide  disincentives  for  effective  job  search 
by  unemployed  workers.  Research  on  unem- 
ployment insurance  indicates  that  availabil- 
ity of  additional  weeks  of  cash  benefits 
leads  workers  to  remain  unemployed  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

Training,  job  search,  and  relocation  allow- 
ances are  i)etter  than  cash  payments  in 
helping  displaced  workers  find  new  jobs, 
since  such  allowances  help  workers  prepare 
for  and  move  to  new  work  while  cash  pay- 
ments tied  to  unemployment  do  not. 

The  Administration's  goal  of  increased 
economic  growth  Is  best  achieved  by  helping 
these  workers  acquire  the  new  skills  they 
need  to  re-enter  the  workforce. 

EFTECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE 

This  change  will  reorient  the  TAA  pro- 
gram to  emphasize  adjustment  to  changed 
economic  conditions.  Training,  job  search, 
and  relocation  benefits  which  help  workers 
adjust  will  be  maintained.  Extra  weekly 
cash  unemployment  benefits,  which  provide 
workers  with  a  disincentive  to  seek  new 
jobs,  will  be  eliminated. 


Funding 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

The  Redwood  Employee  Protection  pro- 
gram provides  specified  rights  and  benefits 
for  up  to  six  years  to  an  estimated  3,000 
workers  who  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be 
declared  displaced  by  Federal  acquisition  of 
land  for  the  Redwood  National  Park,  pursu- 
ant to  1978  amendments  to  legislation  that 
established  the  Redwood  National  Park. 
Benefits  include  cash  payments  to  replace 
fully  after-tax  wages  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  Redwood  workers  if  they  had  not 
been  laid  off.  The  program  also  includes  sev- 
erance payments,  continuation  of  all  rights 
and  benefits  under  health,  other  welfare, 
and  pension  plans,  as  well  as  job  search  and 
relocation  allowances. 

Benefit  payments  began  in  September 
1978.  Through  early  December  1981,  the 
program  had  paid  $28.4  million  in  weekly 
benefits  to  2,448  workers  and  $18.9  million 
in  severance  payments  to  1,239  workers.  Job 
search  allowances  totaling  less  than  $20,000 


were  authorized  for  90  workers  and  reloca- 
tion allowances  totaling  $340,000  were  au- 
thorized for  127  workers.  Net  weekly  benefit 
amounts  have  ranged  from  $150  to  $800.  Re- 
cently the  average  severance  benefit  has 
been  $22,000.  Net  severance  benefits  have 
ranged  from  $5,600  to  $54,000. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

Effective  July  1,  1982,  pay  benefits  under 
the  program  only  to  those  eligible  workers 
directly  effected  by  the  expansion  of  the 
park  who  became  unemployed  on  or  before 
December  31,  1978.  Other  workers  in  the 
area  who  became  unemployed  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1978  and  who  are  still  eligible  for 
regular  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
would  continue  to  receive  them  but  could 
not  collect  Redwood  benefits. 

RATIONALE 

The  Federal  benefits  were  authorized  for 
workers  who  lost  their  jobs  when  the  Feder- 
al Government  acquired  land  to  expand  the 


Redwood  National  Park.  These  extraordi- 
nary benefits  should  be  limited  to  those 
workers  directly  affected  by  the  land  acqui- 
sition. 

The  proposed  change  would  continue  spe- 
cial benefits  for  workers  whose  unemploy- 
ment began  as  late  as  December  31,  1978. 
some  nine  months  after  the  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

Excessive  and  inequitable  benefits  cannot 
continue  to  be  justified  at  a  time  when 
budget  constraints  force  very  sharp  target- 
ing of  aid  on  those  most  in  need. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE 

The  change  would  eliminate  the  extraor- 
dinary benefits  for  workers  who  first 
became  unemployed  nine  months  or  more 
after  the  Redwood  Park  land  acquisition. 
They  would  be  eligibile  for  unemployment 
insurance  under  the  same  rules  that  apply 
to  other  workers  who  lost  their  jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

Federal  employees  Injured  on  the  job  are 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  medi- 
cal expenses  and  provided  with  tax-exempt 
Income  replacement  of  as  much  as  75%  of 
their  former  gross  salaries  If  they  have  de- 
pendents. These  payments  can  continue  for 
life.  ESnploying  agencies  subsequently  reim- 
burse the  Department  for  their  employees. 
Employees  who  file  claims  that  an  injury 
prevents  them  from  reporting  for  work  can 
continue  to  receive  full  pay  from  their  agen- 
cies for  up  to  45  days  while  the  claim  Is 
being  examined. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

The  Administration  proposes  to: 

Alter  the  compensation  rate  for  disability 
from  a  flat  percentage  of  gross  Federal  pay 
to  a  formula  based  on  80%  of  take-home 
pay. 

Eliminate  the  45-day  continuation  of  full 
pay  while  claims  are  being  examined: 
extend  the  waiting  period  from  three  to 
seven  days  before  compensation  can  be  paid: 
and  permit  agencies  to  advance  compensa- 
tion under  the  above  formula  in  clear-cut 
cases  while  claims  are  being  examined. 

Transfer  long-term  disabled  employees  to 
civil  service  retirement  rolls  at  age  65. 

Provide  survivors  of  employees  who  die  as 
result  of  work-related  Injury  the  same  bene- 
fits as  those  provided  to  disabled  workers. 

Provide  the  same  benefits  to  all  employees 
for  loss  of  a  body  member  regardless  of 
grade  level. 

Limit  annual  cost-of-living  adjustments  to 
the  lesser  of  the  annual  Increase  in  the  pay 
schedule  for  most  Federal  employees  (Gen- 
eral Schedule)  or  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI). 

RATIONALE 

The  changes  are  designed  to  ensure  that 
Federal  workers  disabled  as  a  result  of  their 
employment  return  to  gainful  work  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  changes  would  accomplish 
this  by  correcting  a  number  of  deficiencies 
in  the  structure  of  the  program  and  by 
tightening  program  administration  to  pre- 
clude misuse  and  assure  efficient  case  proc- 
essing. The  number  of  claims  being  submit- 
ted for  workers'  compensation  benefits 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
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tion  Act  (FECA)  has  been  growing  at  an 
alarming  pace  bearing  no  relationship  to 
the  number  of  Federal  employees  or  the 
Government's  safety  record.  The  annual 
number  of  claims  received  by  this  program 
has  grown  from  18,000  In  1970  to  over  30,000 
in  1980.  In  the  same  period.  Government 
employment  declined  and  there  was  no 
change  in  the  average  number  of  Job-related 
deaths,  indicating  that  the  Government's 
safety  record  has  not  deteriorated. 

Relating  Income  replacement  to  gross 
salary  results  In  higher  paid  workers  receiv- 
ing more  take-home  pay  than  they  receive 
when  they  are  working.  The  proposed 
change  to  80%  of  take-home  pay  would 
eliminate  this  problem.  Augmentation  of 
benefits  in  the  case  of  those  with  depend- 
ents would  also  be  eliminated,  since  it  is 
both  inappropriate  for  a  wage  replacement 
system  and  unavailable  to  private  sector 
workers. 

The  45-day  continuation  of  pay  succeeded 
in  ensuring  that  employees  were  not  left 
without  income  while  their  claims  were 
being  processed.  However,  full  pay  is  clearly 
an  Incentive  to  take  time  off  for  minor  inju- 
ries beyond  that  necessary  for  recovery  and 
has  resulted  in  significant  agency  costs.  The 
proposed  change  would  authorize  agencies 
to  pay  the  new  injury  compensation  in  ad- 
vance of  claim  determination  provided  they 
have  certain  medical  evidence  that  shows  a 
serious  disability  Involved. 

Prior  to  amendments  of  FECA  In  1974  the 
three-day  waiting  period  was  between  the 
onset  of  the  disability  and  the  collection  of 
benefits.  The  1974  amendments  placed  the 
waiting  period  at  the  end  of  the  45-day  con- 
tinuation of  pay  period.  The  proposed 
change  would  establish  a  seven-day  waiting 
period  before  a  claimant  receives  compensa- 
tion benefits.  This  would  make  the  Federal 
compensation  program  similar  to  that  In 
most  State  workers'  compensation  systems, 
which  have  traditionally  used  such  periods 
to  (1)  reduce  the  number  of  minor  injury 
cases  entering  the  system  and  (2)  provide 
disincentives  for  workers  to  take  time  off 
for  minor  injuries. 

Workers'  compensation  programs  In 
theory  provide  replacement  of  wages  lost 
due  to  employment-related  Injury  or  illness. 


However,  this  loss  is  no  longer  present  once 
retirement  occurs,  and  in  the  case  of  Feder- 
al employees  the  retirement  system  is  better 
suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  period.  For 
example,  present  FECA  recipients  have  no 
survivor  benefits  for  nonwork-related 
deaths,  whereas  in  the  retirement  program, 
by  taking  a  reduced  annuity,  a  recipient  can 
have  survivor  benefits  regardless  of  cause  of 
death. 

Survivors  of  employees  who  die  as  a  result 
of  work-related  injury  are  now  paid  less 
than  disabled  workers.  This  was  an  over- 
sight in  the  last  amendments  to  the  law. 

Higher-grade  Federal  employees  receive 
higner  additional  benefits  than  lower-grade 
employees  for  loss  of  a  body  member.  There 
is  no  economic  Justification  for  such  a  dif- 
ference, particularly  because  the  basic 
monthly  income  payments  which  vary  with 
grade  already  compensate  for  loss  of  earn- 
ing power. 

Since  injury  compensation  benefits  are  ad- 
Justed  annually  by  the  increase  in  the  CPI, 
they  tend  to  rise  faster  than  wages  paid  to 
Federal  employees  still  working.  Tying  the 
benefit  adjustment  to  the  lower  of  the  CPI 
or  Federal  pay  increase  will  correct  this  In- 
equity. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE 

These  changes  will  result  In  the  removal 
of  (1)  Incentives  to  file  questionable  claims, 
(2)  disincentives  for  injured  workers  to 
return  to  work  when  they  are  medically  able 
to  do  so,  and  (3)  inequities  in  compensation 
rates  which  permit  higher  paid  workers  to 
receive  more  in  compensation  benefits  than 
they  received  In  take-home  pay  when  work- 
ing. 

Approximately  50,000  beneficiaries  will 
continue  to  receive  average  workers'  com- 
pensation benefits  of  about  $950  a  month. 

Approximately  50,000  beneficiaries  will 
have  their  benefits  reduced  on  average  by 
$115  per  month,  primarily  because  of  the 
new  compensation  formula. 

Approximately  100.000  claimants  will  not 
go  on  contlnuation-of-pay. 

Approximately  9.000  beneficiaries  will  be 
transferred  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
rolls. 
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PROGRAII  DISCRIPTION 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  pro- 
gram was  authorized  by  the  Higher  Ekluca- 
tlon  Act  of  1965.  The  program  provides  loan 
guarantees  and  interest  subsidies  to  States, 
private  lending  Institutions,  and  eligible  stu- 
dents. Parents  and  graduate  and  profession- 
al school  student  borrowers  can  also  finance 
higher  education  costs  through  the  less  sub- 
sidized OSL  auxiliary  loan  program. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE 

The  Higher  Education  Act  would  be 
amended  to: 

Increase  the  "origination  fee"  charged  on 
new  loans  from  5%  to  10%. 

Apply  the  need  analysis  to  students  at  all 
Income  levels  and  limit  loans  to  those  stu- 
dents who  will  qualify  after  taking  into  ac- 
count family  contributions  and  other  finan- 
cial aid  (e.g..  Pell  Grants.  G.I.  bill). 

Allow  graduate  and  professional  students 
to  borrow  only  under  the  auxiliary  loan  pro- 
gram and  increase  the  loan  limits  under  the 
auxiliary  loan  program  for  these  students 
from  $3,000  to  $8,000  per  year  and  from 
$15,000  to  $40,000  for  all  years. 

Increase  the  insurance  premiums  paid  on 
GSL's  to  the  Federal  Government  by: 

Increasing  the  premium  charged  lending 
institutions  in  the  Federally  Insured  Loan 
program,  which  Insures  5%  of  all  new  loans, 
from  0.25%  to  1.0%;  and 

Initiating  a  reinsurance  premium  charged 
State  and  private  guarantee  agencies,  which 
insure  95%  of  all  new  loans,  equal  to  50%  of 
the  annual  income  which  these  agencies 
earn  from  insurance  premiums  they  charge 
participating  lending  institutions. 

Limit  special  allowance  Interest  benefit 
payments  to  in-school  and  deferment  peri- 
ods plus  a  two-year  period  following  gradua- 
tion or  withdrawal  from  school  (exclusive  of 
deferment  periods). 

RATIONALE 

The  current  program  provides  complete 
Federal  subsidization  of  interest  during  a 
student's  postsecondary  education  and  sub- 
sidizes any  interest  above  9%  after  school 
completion  and  deferments.  This  encour- 
ages students  to  borrow  regardless  of  finan- 
cial need  from  their  first  year  in  school  and 
can  needlessly  cause  students  to  amass  high 
levels  of  debt.  These  debt  levels  in  turn 
allow  decreased  reliance  on  family  savings 
and  student  work.  Federal  expenditures  to 
pay  interest  subsidy  entitlements  in  this 
program  have  increased  by  over  seven-fold 
between  1977  and  1981.  from  $331  million  to 
$2.4  billion. 

Since  1978  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
GSL  loans  have  been  middle  and  upper 
income  families  who  could  afford  to  invest 
their  own  funds,  which  were  "freed  up"  by 
the  guaranteed  loans,  or  the  GSL  funds 
themselves  in  money  market  funds  and  simi- 
lar savings  instruments  yielding  high  re- 


turns—in  essence  making  money  on  their 
"free"  Federal  loans  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. The  effective  rate  of  Federal  subsidy 
of  a  student  loan  has  been  as  high  as  19%. 

EFPECTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGE 

Starting  in  1982.  only  undergraduate  stu- 
dents with  demonstrated  financial  need  will 
receive  some  $2.9  million  federally  insured 
loans  amounting  to  about  $6.3  billion.  In  ad- 
dition, about  943,000  auxiliary  loans  to  par- 
ents and  to  graduate  and  professional 
school  students  will  be  insured,  amounting 
to  some  $2.5  billion. 

In  1983,  an  estimated  2.8  million  under- 
graduate students  will  receive  federally  in- 
sured loans  amounting  to  about  $5.9  billion. 
In  addition,  an  estimated  $1.8  million  auxil- 
iary loans  totalling  about  $4.4  billion  will  be 
insured. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  resimie  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  5  Leg.] 


Baker 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Pell 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Percy 

Harry  P.. . 

r.      Jepsen 

Pressler 

Byrd,  Roben 

;  C.    Johnston 

Symms 

Cranston 

Long 

Welcker 

Dole 

Lugar 

Exon 

Mattlngly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Termessee  to  in- 
struct the  SOTgeant  at  Arms  to  request 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  STtNNis),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  14  Leg.] 
YEAS-83 


Abdnor 

Dole 

Kasten 

Andrews 

Domenici 

Kennedy 

Armstrong 

Eagleton 

Laxalt 

Baker 

East 

Leahy 

Baucus 

Exon 

Levin 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Long 

Biden 

Gam 

Lugar 

Boren 

Glenn 

Matsunaga 

Boschwltz 

Gorton 

Mattingly 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Melcher 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Byrd. 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hayakawa 

Moynihan 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Heflin 

Murkowski 

Cannon 

Heinz 

Nickles 

Chiles 

Helms 

Nunn 

Ccwhran 

HolUngs 

Packwood 

Cohen 

Huddles  tun 

Pell 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Percy 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Pressler 

DeConcini 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Denton 

Jepsen 

Randolph 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Dodd 

Kassebaum 

Roth 
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Rudman 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 

Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 
Stevens 

NAYS-5 

Symms 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Zorinsky 

Goldwater 
Proxmlre 

Quayle 
Warner 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Burdick 
Chafee 
Danforth 
Durenberger 

Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Mathias 
McClure 

Stennis 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  With  the  addition  of  Sena- 
tors voting  who  did  not  answer  the 
quorum  call,  a  quorum  is  now  present. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  951)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
which  he  states,  as  follows: 

As  you  know,  I  am  unable  to  attend  daily 
sessions  of  the  Senate  at  the  present  be- 
cause of  health  reasons.  When  the  Senate 
resumes  consideration  of  S.  951,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorizations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  I  was  prepared  to  ask  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  remaining  Committee 
amendments  to  that  bill.  I  planned  to  take 
that  action  not  as  an  individual  Senator  but 
as  manager  of  the  bill  and  in  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  having  already  consulted  fully 
with  the  ranking  minority  Member. 

Accordingly,  in  my  absence,  I  respectfully 
request  that,  acting  in  my  stead,  you  with- 
draw all  pending  Committee  amendments  to 
S.  951. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  withdraw  the 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  withdrawn. 

(Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.)  

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
pose  the  question  to  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
permit  for  the  withdrawal  of  commit- 
tee amendments  by  the  method  of 
letter  or  written  communication:  in 
other  words,  in  a  manner  other  than 
at  the  personal  request  of  the  appro- 
priate Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  were  not  withdrawn  by 
letter.  The  Chair  would  point  out  the 
amendments  were  withdrawn  by  the 


majority  leader  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  proper  form. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  order  I  raise  here  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  for  the  majority 
leader  to  physically  substitute  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee— am  I  cor- 
rect that  this  procedure  can  only  be 
used  by  concurrence  between  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  conmiittee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it 
does  not  take  concurrence  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member.  It 
takes  the  concurrence  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  accept  that  aspect 
of  the  Chair's  ruling.  Then  in  what  ca- 
pacity does  the  majority  leader  make 
the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  would  allow,  page  98  of 
Senate  Procedure  points  out  that: 

A  proposed  committee  amendment,  where 
there  has  been  no  decision  thereon— amend- 
ment thereto,  or  ordering  of  the  yeas  and 
nays,  etc.— may  be  withdrawn  under  Rule 
XV,  paragraph  2  by  a  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  when  such  withdrawal  was  author- 
ized by  the  committee. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  now  read  for  my 
own  edification: 

A  proposed  committee  amendment,  where 
there  has  been  no  decision  thereon— amend- 
ment thereto,  or  ordering  of  the  yeas  and 
nays,  etc.— may  be  withdrawn  under  Rule 
XV,  paragraph  2  by  a  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  when  such  withdrawal  was  author- 
ized by  the  committee.  A  Senator  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity  has  no  authority  to  with- 
draw such  an  amendment:  but  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  such  an  amendment 
may  be  withdrawn,  or  such  an  amendment 
may  be  withdrawn  by  unanimous  consent. 

Again,  I  have  to  repeat  my  question, 
and  I  ask  it  respectfully,  as  to  what 
the  authority  is  in  relation  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  would  give  him  the 
right  to  make  his  request  by  virtue  of 
the  rules  I  have  just  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
majority  leader  needs,  the  Chair 
would  like  to  point  out,  is  the  authori- 
zation of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  could  then  be  deemed  to  be 
handling  the  bill  on  the  floor  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  of  the  Senate 
rules.  That  is  the  paragraph  or  the 
section  under  which  the  Chair  ruled. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Floor  management  of  this  bill 
and  opposition  to  the  bill  has  been  del- 
egated, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  cloture  rule,  the  management  of 
the  bill  is  at  the  behest  of  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Except  when  they 
delegate  their  authority  to  other  per- 
sons, which  was  done  in  this  instance. 
I  remind  the  Chair  that  the  minority 
leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Might 
the  Chair  point  out,  there  is  no  provi- 


sion in  the  rule  that  the  majority 
leader  cannot  regain  that  authority 
that  he  has  delegated  at  any  point 
during  the  debate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1250 

<Purp>ose:  To  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Justice:  to  forbid  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  maintaining 
actions  which  require  mandatory  busing; 
and  to  limit  the  power  of  courts  to  order 
busing;  and  for  other  purposes.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  1250. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  reported. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Reading  of  the  amend- 
ment is  not  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  1250. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  must  report  the  amendment, 
however. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) proposed  an  amendment  numbered 
1250. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  I 

(a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neigh- 
borhood School  Act  of  1982". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  court  orders  requiring  transportation 
of  students  to  or  attendance  at  public 
schools  other  than  the  one  closest  to  their 
residences  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance  or  racial  desegregation  have 
proven  to  be  ineffective  remedies  to  achieve 
unitary  school  systems; 

(2)  such  orders  frequently  result  in  the 
exodus  from  public  school  systems  of  chil- 
dren causing  even  greater  racial  imbalance 
and  diminished  pbblic  support  for  public 
school  systems: 

(3)  assignment  and  transportation  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  other  than  the  one 
closest  to  their  residence  is  expensive  and 
wasteful  of  scarce  petroleum  fuels; 

(4)  there  is  an  absence  of  social  science 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  costs  of  school 
busing  outweigh  the  disruptiveness  of 
busing;  and 

(5)  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  closest  to  their  residence  (neighbor- 
hood public  schools)  is  the  preferred 
method  of  public  school  attendance. 

(c)  The  Congress  is  hereby  exercising  its 
power  under  article  III.  section  I,  and  under 
section  5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Limitation  of  Injunctive  Relief 

(d)  Section  1651  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (c): 

"(c)(1)  No  court  of  the  United  States  may 
order  or  issue  any  writ  directly  or  indirectly 
ordering  any  student  to  be  assigned  or  to  be 
transported  to  a  public  school  other  than 
that  which  is  closest  to  the  student's  resi- 
dence unless— 
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"(i)  such  assignment  of  transportation  is 
provided  Incident  to  the  voluntary  attend- 
ance of  a  student  at  a  public  school,  includ- 
ing a  magnet,  vocational,  technical,  or  other 
school  or  specialized  or  individualized  in- 
struction: or 

"(ii)  the  requirement  of  such  transporta- 
tion is  reasonable. 

'•(2)  The  assignment  or  transportation  of 
students  shall  not  be  reasonable  If — 

"(1)  there  are  reasonable  alternatives 
available  which  involve  less  time  in  travel. 
distance,  danger,  or  inconvenience; 

"(11)  such  assignment  or  transportation  re- 
quires a  student  to  cross  a  school  district 
having  the  same  grade  level  as  that  oi  the 
student; 

"(Hi)  such  transportation  plan  or  order  or 
part  thereof  is  likely  to  result  in  a  greater 
degree  of  racial  imbalance  in  the  public 
school  system  than  was  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  order  for  such  assignment  or 
transportation  plan  or  is  likely  to  have  a  net 
harmful  effect  on  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  public  school  district; 

"(iv)  the  total  actual  dally  time  consumed 
in  travel  by  schoolbus  for  any  student  ex- 
ceeds thirty  minutes  unless  such  transporta- 
tion is  to  and  from  a  public  school  closest  to 
the  student's  residence  with  a  grade  level 
Identical  to  that  of  the  student;  or 

"(V)  the  total  actual  round  trip  distance 
traveled  by  schoolbus  for  any  student  ex- 
ceeds 10  miles  unless  the  actual  round  trip 
distance  traveled  by  schoolbus  is  to  and 
from  the  public  school  closest  to  the  stu- 
dent's residence  with  a  grade  level  identical 
to  that  of  the  student.". 

Definition 

(e)  The  school  closest  to  the  student's  resi- 
dence with  a  grade  level  identical  to  that  of 
the  student  shall,  for  purpose  of  calculating 
the  time  and  distance  limitations  of  this 
Act.  be  deemed  to  be  that  school  containing 
the  appropriate  grade  level  which  existed 
Immediately  prior  to  any  court  order  or  writ 
resulting  in  the  reassignment  by  whatever 
means,  direct  or  indirect  including  rezoning. 
reassignment,  pairing,  clustering,  school 
closings,  magnet  schools  or  other  methods 
of  school  assignment  and  whether  or  not 
such  court  order  or  writ  predated  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  legislation. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 

(f)  Section  407(a)  of  title  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-352.  sec- 
tion 407(a);  78  SUt.  241,  section  407(a);  42 
n.S.C.  2000c-6(a)).  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  last  sentence  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"Whenever  the  Attorney  General  receives 
a  complaint  in  writing  signed  by  an  individ- 
ual, or  his  parent,  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
been  required  directly  or  indirectly  to 
attend  or  to  be  transported  to  a  public 
school  In  violation  of  the  Neighborhood 
School  Act  and  the  Attorney  General  be- 
lieves that  the  complaint  is  meritorious  and 
certifies  that  the  signers  of  such  complaint 
are  unable,  in  his  Judgment,  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  for 
relief,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  against  such 
parties  and  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, and  such  court  shall  have  and  shall 
exercise  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  institut- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Attorney 
General  may  Implead  as  defendants  such 
additional  parties  as  are  or  become  neces- 
sary to  the  grant  of  effective  relief  hereun- 
der.". 


(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  "transpor- 
tation to  a  public  school  in  violation  of  the 
Neighborhood  School  Act "  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  occurred  whether  or  not  the  order 
requlringt  directly  or  Indirectly  such  trans- 
portation or  assignment  was  entered  prior 
to  or  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(h)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, ia  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

(i)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  report 
out,  before  the  August  recess  of  the  Senate, 
legislation  to  establish  permanent  limita- 
tions upon  the  ability  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  issue  orders  or  writs  directly  or  Indirectly 
requiring  the  transportation  of  public 
school  students. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (Including  any 
bureau,  office,  board,  division,  commission, 
or  subdivision  thereof)  the  following  sums: 

(1)  For  General  Administration,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration: 

(C)  financial  assistance  to  Joint  State  and 
Joint  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies engaged  In  cooperative  enforcement  ef- 
forts with  respect  to  drug  related  offenses, 
organized  criminal  activity  and  all  related 
support  activities,  not  to  exceed  $12,576,000, 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
$50,229,000. 

(D)  No  part  of  any  sum  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring  or  main- 
tain any  sort  of  action  to  require  directly  or 
indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
to  a  school  other  than  the  school  which  is 
nearest  the  student's  home,  except  for  a  stu- 
dent requiring  special  education  as  a  result 
of  being  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped. 

(2)  For  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  its  activities  including  the  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  $6,461,000. 

(3)  For  General  Legal  Activities,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assiatant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration; 

(C)  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of 
collecting  evidence,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Attorney  General; 

(D)  advance  of  public  moneys  under  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529); 

(E)  pay  for  necessary  accommodations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  conferences 
and  training  activities: 

(F)  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
denaturalization  and  deportation  cases  in- 
volving alleged  Nazi  war  criminals: 
$127,136,000. 

(4)  For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  for  its  activities,  including— 


(A)  service*  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(B)  expenses  of  packing,  shipping,  and 
storing  personal  effects  of  personnel  as- 
signed abroad: 

(C)  rental  or  lease,  for  such  periods  as 
may  be  necessary,  of  office  space  and  living 
quarters  for  personnel  assigned  abroad; 

(D)  maintenance,  improvement,  and 
repair  of  properties  rented  or  leased  abroad, 
and  furnishing  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for 
such  properties; 

(E)  advances  of  funds  abroad; 

(F)  advances  or  reimbursements  to  other 
Govermnent  agencies  for  use  of  their  facili- 
ties and  serrices  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission: 

(G)  the  hire  of  motor  vehicles  for  field  use 
only;  and 

(H)  the  employment  of  aliens:  $705,000. 

(5)  For  United  SUtes  Attorneys.  Mar- 
shals, and  Trustees,  including— 

(A)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition; 

(B)  lease  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

(C)  supervision  of  United  States  prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions; 

(D)  bringing  to  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  persons  charged  with 
crime;  and 

(E)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft;  and 

(6)  For  Support  of  United  States  Prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions,  including— 

(A)  necessary  clothing  and  medical  aid. 
payment  of  rewards,  and  reimbursements  to 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  United  States  prisoners,  at  per 
diem  rates  as  authorized  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  certain  ex- 
penditures from  the  appropriations  of  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  4,  1947  (24  U.S.C. 
168a): 

(B)  entering  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  for  only  the  reasonable  and 
actual  cost  to  assist  the  government  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  the  necessary  physical  renova- 
tion, and  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, or  materials  required  to  Improve  con- 
ditions of  confinement  and  services  of  any 
facility  which  confines  Federal  detainees,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  Issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  which  are  compa- 
rable to  the  regulations  issued  under  section 
4006  of  title  18,  United  States  Code: 
$25,600,000. 

(7)  For  Pees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses. 
Including  expenses,  mileage,  compensation, 
and  per  diem  of  witnesses  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  law,  contracting  for 
expert  witnesses  according  to  the  procedure 
authorized  by  Section  904  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  544),  Including  advances  of 
public  moneys:  $29,421,000.  No  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  pay  any  witness  more  than  one  at- 
tendance fee  for  any  one  calendar  day. 

(8)  For  the  Community  Relations  Service 
for  its  activities  Including  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles:  $5,313,000. 

(9)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  its  activities,  including— 

(A)  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States: 

(B)  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  person  of 
the  Attorney  General: 
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(C)  acquisition,  collection,  classification 
and  preservation  of  Identification  and  other 
records  and  their  exchange  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of,  the  duly  authorized  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government,  of  States, 
cities,  and  other  institutions,  such  exchange 
to  be  subject  to  cancellation  if  dissemina- 
tion is  made  outside  the  receiving  depart- 
ments or  related  agencies; 

(D)  such  other  investigations  regarding  of- 
ficial matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
State  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
CJeneral; 

(E)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles: 

(F)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft: 

(G)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammimltion: 
(H)  payment  of  rewards; 

(I)  not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  be  accounted 
for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General; 

(J)  classification  of  arson  as  a  part  I  crime 
in  its  Uniform  Crime  Reports: 

(K)  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  18  of  this  Act: 
$745,131,000  Of  which  $5,000,000  for  auto- 
mated data  processing  and  teleconununica- 
tions  and  $600,000  for  undercover  oper- 
ations shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983.  None  of  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  compensation  of  any  employee  in  the 
competitive  service. 

(10)  For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relating  to  immigration,  naturalization,  and 
alien  registration,  including— 

(A)  advance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  en  route; 

(B)  payment  of  allowances  to  aliens,  while 
held  in  custody  under  the  immigration  laws, 
for  work  performed; 

(C)  payment  of  expenses  and  allowances 
incurred  in  tracking  lost  persons  as  required 
by  public  exigencies  In  aid  of  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  agencies; 

(D)  payment  of  rewards; 

(E)  not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  accounted  for 
solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General; 

(F)  purchase  for  police- type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles: 

(G)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft: 

(H)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches: 

(I)  operation,  maintenance,  remodeling, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  Incident  thereto: 

(J)  refimds  of  maintenance  bills,  immigra- 
tion fines,  and  other  items  properly  return- 
able except  deposits  of  aliens  who  become 
public  charges  and  deposits  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  fines  and  passage  money: 

(K)  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  distribution  of  citizenship  text- 
books to  aliens  without  cost  to  such  aliens: 


(L)  acquisition  of  land  as  sites  for  enforce- 
ment fences,  and  construction  incident  to 
such  fences: 

(M)  research  related  to  immigration  en- 
forcement which  shall  remain  available 
until  ex[>ended: 

$377,067,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
may  be  used  for  the  emergency  replacement 
of  aircraft  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

(11)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration for  its  activities,  including— 

(A)  hire  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

(B)  payment  in  advance  for  special  tests 
and  studies  by  contract: 

(C)  payment  In  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreements  with  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  enforcement  and  regu- 
latory activities  In  accordance  with  section 
503a(2)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  873(a)(2)); 

(D)  payment  of  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$70,000  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a 
confidential  character  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  suid 
to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Attorney  General; 

(E)  payment  of  rewards; 

(F)  payment  for  publication  of  technical 
and  informational  material  in  professional 
and  trskde  journals  and  purchase  of  chemi- 
cals, apparatus,  and  scientific  equipment: 

(G)  payment  for  necessary  accommoda- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  confer- 
ences and  training  activities; 

(H)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

(I)  research  related  to  enforcement  and 
drug  control  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; 

(J)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad,  and  such  individuals 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  any  law  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Persotmel  Management: 

(K)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

(L)  payment  for  tort  claims  against  the 
United  States  when  such  claims  arise  In  for- 
eign countries  in  cormectlon  with  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  operations 
abroad; 

(M)  not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  for  purchase 
of  evidence  and  payments  for  Information 
(PE/PI)  to  remain  available  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  In  which 
authorized; 

(N)  not  less  than  $14,779,000  and  positions 
for  State  and  Local  Task  Forces  which  co- 
ordinates the  enforcement  of  drug  investiga- 
tions, primarily  heroin  trafficking,  with  se- 
lected State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies: 

$234,444,000.  For  the  purpose  of  section 
709(b)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  904(b)),  such  sums  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  authorized  by  section  709(a)  of  such  Act, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982. 

(12)  For  the  Federal  Prison  System  for  its 
activities  Including— 

(A)  for  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  including  supervision 
and  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  Institutions,  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  for  Inmate  legal  services  within  the 
system: 


(B)  purchase  and  hire  of  law  enforcement 
and  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

(C)  compilation  of  statistics  relating  to 
prisoners  in  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions: 

(D)  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  their  correctional  systems; 

(E)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  medals  and  other  awards: 

<F)  payment  of  rewards; 

(G)  purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  pr(xi- 
ucts  and  livestock: 

(H)  construction  of  buildings  at  prison 
camps  and  acquisition  of  land  as  authorized 
by  section  4010  of  title  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(I)  transfer  to  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration of  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. In  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  the  direct  expenditures  by  that  Ad- 
ministration for  medical  relief  for  inmates 
of  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions; 

(J)  for  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorpo- 
rated, to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  in  accord  with  the  law.  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  in  car- 
rying out  the  program  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
corporation,  including  purchase  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(K)  for  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and 
construction  of  new  facilities,  and  construct- 
ing, remodeling,  and  equipping  necessary 
buildings  and  facilities  at  existing  penaJ  and 
correctional  institutions,  including  all  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  thereto,  by  contract 
or  force  account,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  the  labor  of  United  States 
prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  performed 
with  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  clause:  and 

(L)  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4351  through  4353  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  a  National 
Institute  of  Corrections,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  $383,784,000. 

Sec.  3.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  used  for- 

(a)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
family  accompanying,  preceding,  or  follow- 
ing an  officer  or  employee  if,  while  he  is  en 
route  to  or  from  a,  post  of  assignment,  he  is 
ordered  temporarily  for  orientation  and 
training  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty; 

(b)  benefits  authorized  under  section  901 
(5),  (6KA),  (8),  and  (9)  and  section  904  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  y.S.C.  4081 
(5),  (6)(A),  (8),  and  (9)  and  22  VJB.C.  4084). 
and  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  which  are  available  for  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  shall  be 
expended  for  such  purixises  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  in- 
surance for  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft  op- 
erated in  official  Government  business  in 
foreign  countries. 

(c)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(d)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
be  used,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
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for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  distributions,  pro- 
cedures, and  regulations  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 
and  for  other  nondiscretionary  costs. 

(f)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  General  Admin- 
istration", "Salaries  and  expenses.  United 
States  Attorneys  and  Marshals".  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion", "Salaries  and  expenses.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service",  and  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons"  may  be 
used  for  uniforms  and  allowances  as  author- 
ized by  sections  5901  and  5902  of  title  5  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  second  of  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  Appropriation 
Act.  1973  (86  Stat.  1115).  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  such  salaries 
and  expenses  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
described  in  such  paragraph  until,  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  undercover 
investigative  operation  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which  Is  necessary 
for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes 
against  the  United  States  or  for  the  collec- 
tion of  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence— 

( 1 )  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  leasing  space  within 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  section 
3679(a)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C. 
665(a)),  section  3732(a)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  11(a)).  section  305  of  the  Act 
of  June  30,  1949  (63  SUt.  396;  41  U.S.C. 
255),  the  third  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous"  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1877  (19  SUt.  370;  40  U.S.C. 
34),  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529),  section  3741  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  22).  and  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  SUt.  395:  41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and  (O); 

(2)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  esUblish  or  to  acquire 
proprietary  corporations  or  business  entities 
as  part  of  an  undercover  operation,  and  to 
operate  such  corporations  or  business  enti- 
ties on  a  commercial  basis,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  304  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
869): 

(3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act.  and  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operation,  may  be  deposited  in  banks  or 
other  financial  institutions  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  648  of  title  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  3639  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  521):  and 

(4)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  op- 
eration may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  such  oper- 
ation without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484): 

only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (or.  if  designated  by  the  Director,  an 


Executive  Assistant  Director)  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  (or.  if  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney Generai  the  Deputy  Attorney  General) 
that  any  action  authorized  by  paragraph 
(1).  (2).  (3).  pr  (4)  of  this  subsection  is  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  undercover  op- 
eration. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover investigative  operation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  pro- 
ceeds or  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  re- 
nmining  at  the  time  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  o(  sub- 
section (a)  with  a  net  vtdue  of  over  $50,000 
is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, as  much  in  advance  as  the  Director  or 
his  designee  determines  Is  practicable,  shall 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other 
dIscKJsition.  after  obligations  are  met.  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)(1)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  conduct  detailed  financial  audits 
of  undercover  operations  closed  on  or  after 
October  1. 1981.  and— 

(A)  report  the  results  of  each  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(B)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
"undercover  operation"  means  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, other  than  a  foreign  counterin- 
telligence undercover  operation— 

(A)  in  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
$50,000,  and 

(B)  which  is  exempted  from  section  3617 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  484)  or 
section  304(a)  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  869(a)). 

Sec.  7.  Section  709(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  904(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1981".  the  follow- 
ing: "and  $234,444,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  511(d)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  881(d))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  the  award  of  compen- 
sation to  Informers  in  respect  to  such  for- 
feitures" immediately  after  "compromise  of 
claims". 

Sec.  9.  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3617  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484),  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to — 

(a)  set  aside  25  per  centum  of  the  net 
amount  realized  from  the  forfeiture  of 
seized  assets  and  credit  such  amounts  to  the 
current  appropriation  account  for  the  pur- 
pose, only,  of  an  award  of  compensation  to 
informers  in  respect  to  such  forfeitures  and 
such  awards  shall  not  exceed  the  level  of 
compensation  prescribed  by  section  1619  of 
title  19.  United  States  Code; 

(b)  the  amounts  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1983: 

(c)  such  awards  shall  be  based  on  the 
value  of  the  seized  property  or  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  such  property  except 
that  no  award  may  be  paid  from  or  based  on 
the  value  of  the  seized  contraband;  and 
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(d)  the  remaining  75  per  centum  of  the 
net  amount  realized  from  the  forfeiture  of 
the  seized  assets  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury; 
Provided,  That  the  authority  furnished  by 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983,  at  which  time  any  amount 
of  the  unobligated  balances  remaining  in 
this  account,  accumulated  before  September 
30.  1982.  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneotis 
receipts  of  the  Treasury:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, That  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration shall  conduct  deUiled  financial 
audite,  semiannually,  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  from  this  account  and— 

(1)  report  the  results  of  each  audit,  in 
writing,  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(2)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
perform  periodic  evaluations  of  the  overall 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  programs  and  any  support- 
ing activities  funded  by  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  annual  specific  pro- 
gram evaluations  of  selected  subordinate  or- 
ganizations' programs,  as  determined  by  the 
priorities  set  either  by  the  Congress  or  the 
Attorney  General; 

(b)  Subordinate  Department  of  Justice  or- 
ganizations and  their  officials  shall  provide 
all  the  necessary  assistance  and  cooperation 
in  the  conduct  of  evaluations,  including  full 
access  to  all  information,  documentation, 
and  cognizant  persoimel.  as  required. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Chapter  15  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code  (92  Stat.  2651  et  seq.)  and  chap- 
ter 39  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  (92 
SUt.  2662  et  seq.)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  408  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
To  EsUblish  a  Uniform  Act  on  the  Subject 
of  Bankruptcy",  approved  November  6,  1978 
(92  SUt.  2686).  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  380  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code  (92  SUt.  2564)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  to  the  United  States  Trustees.". 

Sec.  13.  The  Act  of  March  2.  1931  (8 
U.S.C.  1353a  and  8  U.S.C.  1353b)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  14.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  283 
the  following  new  section: 

"S  283a.  ReimburMment  by  vessels  and  other  con- 
veyances for  extra  compensation  paid  to  em- 
ployees for  insfectional  duties 
"(a)  The  extra  compensation  for  overtime 
services  of  immigration  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  INS  for  duties  in  connection  with  the 
examination  and  landing  of  pstssengers  and 
crews  of  steamships,  trains,  airplanes,  or 
other  vehicles  arriving  in  the  United  States 
by  water,  land,  or  air,  from  a  foreign  port 
shall  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or 
consignee  of  such  vessel  or  conveyance,  at 
the  rate  fixed  under  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  sections  5542  and  5545  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(b)  The  extra  compensation  shall  be  paid 
if  the  employee  has  been  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  and  has  reported,  whether  or  not 
the  actual  inspection  or  examination  takes 
place:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  inspection  at  designated  ports 
of  entry  of  passengers  arriving  by  interna- 
tional ferries,  bridges,  or  tuimels.  or  by  air- 
craft, railroad  trains,  or  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  connecting  waterways,  when  op- 
erating on  regular  schedules.". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  1353c  of  title  8.  United 
SUtes  Code  (the  Act  of  March  4.  1921  (41 
SUt.  1224).  as  amended),  is  redesignated  as 
section  1353b  of  title  8.  United  States  Code. 
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(b)(1)  The  Act  of  August  22.  1940.  as 
amended  (8  U.S.C.  1353d).  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "the  Act  of  March  2, 
1931"  and  inserting  instead  the  words  "sec- 
tion 283a  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.". 

(2)  Section  1353d  of  title  8.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  redesignated  as  section  1353c  of 
title  8.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Section  5549  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  subsection  (2).  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (3)  through 
(5)  as  (2)  through  (4),  respectively. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1252 

(Purp>ose:  To  authorize  appropriations  for 
Department  of  Justice;  to  forbid  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  from  maintaining  ac- 
tions which  require  mandatory  busing: 
and  to  limit  the  power  of  courts  to  order 
busing;  and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  1252. 

Mr.  WEICKER,  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Did  the  clerk  report 
the  entire  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
not  required  that  the  clerk  read  the 
entire  amendment.  It  is  required  that 
he  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  request  that  the 
amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  objected 
to  the  reading  of  the  amendiment. 
That  objection  was  heard. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  heard  no  such  ob- 
jection. How  could  he  object?  I  heard 
no  such  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  did  object  to 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  and  it 
was  within  his  power  as  a  Senator  to 
make  that  objection. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  I  think  the  Parliamentarian  is 
wired  into  what  is  going  on  here,  no 
such  objection  was  made.  I  was  the 
one  who  was  prepared  to  object.  We 
are  getting  a  little  ahead  of  ourselves. 
Here  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on 
something  .  nd  nobody  icnows  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  vote  on. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
parliamentary  procedure  is  that  the 
clerk  has  been  requested  to  report  the 
second  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1252. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1252 
On  page  2  line  3  strike  all  after  "Sec.  2." 
and  insert  the  following: 

(a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neigh- 
borhood School  Act  of  1982". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  court  orders  requiring  transportation 
of  students  to  or  attendance  at  public 
schools  other  than  the  one  closest  to  their 
residences  for  the  puri>ose  of  achieving 
racial  balance  or  racial  desegregation  have 


proven  to  be  ineffective  remedies  to  achieve 
unitary  school  systems; 

(2)  such  orders  frequently  result  in  the 
exodus  from  public  school  systems  of  chil- 
dren causing  even  greater  racial  imbalance 
and  diminished  public  support  for  public 
school  systems; 

(3)  assignment  and  transportation  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  other  than  the  one 
closest  to  their  residence  is  expensive  and 
wasteful  of  scarce  petroleum  fuels; 

(4)  there  is  an  absence  of  social  science 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  costs  of  school 
busing  outweigh  the  disruptlveness  of 
busing;  and 

(5)  assignment  of  studenU  to  public 
schools  closest  to  their  residence  (neighbor- 
hood public  schools)  is  the  preferred 
method  of  public  school  attendance. 

(c)  The  Congress  is  hereby  exercising  its 
power  imder  article  III,  section  I,  and  under 
section  5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

LimiUtion  of  Injunctive  Relief 

(d)  Section  1651  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (c): 

"(c)(1)  No  court  of  the  United  SUtes  may 
order  or  issue  any  writ  directly  or  indirectly 
ordering  any  student  to  be  assigned  or  to  be 
transp>orted  to  a  public  school  other  than 
that  which  is  closest  to  the  student's  resi- 
dence unless— 

"(i)  such  assignment  of  transporUtion  is 
provided  incident  to  the  voluntary  attend- 
ance of  a  student  at  a  public  school,  includ- 
ing a  magnet,  vocational,  technical,  or  other 
school  or  specialized  or  individualized  in- 
struction; or 

"(ii)  the  requirement  of  such  transporta- 
tion is  reasonable. 

"(2)  The  assignment  or  transporUtion  of 
students  shall  not  be  reasonable  if — 

"(i)  there  are  reasonable  alternatives 
available  which  involve  less  time  in  travel, 
distance,  danger,  or  inconvenience; 

"(ii)  such  assignment  or  transporUtion  re- 
quires a  student  to  cross  a  school  district 
having  the  same  grade  level  as  that  of  the 
student; 

"(iii)  such  transporUtion  plan  or  order  or 
part  thereof  is  likely  to  result  in  a  greater 
degree  of  racial  Imbalance  in  the  public 
school  system  than  was  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  order  for  such  assignment  or 
transporUtion  plan  or  is  likely  to  have  a  net 
harmful  effect  on  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  public  school  district; 

"(iv)  the  total  actual  dally  time  consumed 
in  travel  by  schoolbus  for  any  student  ex- 
ceeds thirty  minutes  unless  such  transporU- 
tion is  to  and  from  a  public  school  closest  to 
the  student's  residence  with  a  grade  level 
identical  to  that  of  the  student;  or 

"(V)  the  total  actual  round  trip  distance 
traveled  by  schoolbus  for  any  student  ex- 
ceeds 10  miles  unless  the  actual  round  trip 
distance  traveled  by  schoolbus  is  to  and 
from  the  public  school  closest  to  the  stu- 
dent's residence  with  a  grade  level  identical 
to  that  of  the  student.". 

Definition 

(e)  The  school  closest  to  the  student's  resi- 
dence with  a  grade  level  identical  to  that  of 
the  student  shall,  for  purpose  of  calculating 
the  time  and  distance  limiutlons  of  this 
Act.  be  deemed  to  be  that  school  conUinlng 
the  appropriate  grade  level  which  existed 
immediately  prior  to  any  court  order  or  writ 
resulting  in  the  reassignment  by  whatever 
means,  direct  or  indirect  including  rezoning, 
reassignment,  pairing,  clustering,  school 
closings,  magnet  schools  or  other  methods 
of  school  assignment  and  whether  or  not 


such  court  order  or  writ  predated  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  legislation. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 

(f)  Section  407(a)  of  title  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-352.  sec- 
tion 407(a);  78  SUt.  241.  section  407(a);  42 
U.S.C.  2000c-6(a)).  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  last  sentence  the  following  liew 
subparagraph: 

"Whenever  the  Attorney  General  receives 
a  complaint  in  writing  signed  by  an  individ- 
ual, or  his  parent,  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
been  required  directly  or  indirectly  to 
attend  or  to  be  transported  to  a  public 
school  in  violation  of  the  Neighborhood 
School  Act  and  the  Attorney  General  be- 
lieves that  the  complaint  is  meritorious  and 
certifies  that  the  signers  of  such  complaint 
are  unable,  in  his  judgment,  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  for 
relief,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
SUtes  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  SUtes  against  such 
parties  and  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, and  such  court  shall  have  and  shall 
exercise  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  institut- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Attorney 
General  may  implead  as  defendants  such 
additional  parties  as  are  or  become  neces- 
sary to  the  grant  of  effective  relief  hereun- 
der.". 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  "transpor- 
Ution to  a  public  school  in  violation  of  the 
NeighlMrhood  School  Act"  shall  Xx  deemed 
to  have  occurred  whether  or  not  the  order 
requiring  directly  or  indirectly  such  trans- 
porUtion or  assignment  was  entered  prior 
to  or  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(h)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circiun- 
stance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

(i)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  report 
out.  before  the  August  recess  of  the  Senate, 
legislation  to  esUblish  permanent  limiu- 
tlons upon  the  ability  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  issue  orders  or  writs  directly  or  Indirectly 
requiring  the  transporUtion  of  public 
school  students. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  flsfcal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982.  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (including  any 
bureau,  office,  board,  division,  commission, 
or  subdivision  thereof)  the  following  simis: 

(1)  For  General  Administration,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration: 

(C)  financial  assistance  to  joint  SUte  and 
joint  SUte  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies engaged  in  cooperative  enforcement  ef- 
forts with  respect  to  drug  related  offenses, 
organized  criminal  activity  and  all  related 
support  activities,  not  to  exceed  $12,576,000. 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
$50,229,000. 

(D)  No  part  of  any  sum  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring  or  main- 
tain any  sort  of  action  to  require  directly  or 
indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
to  a  .school  other  than  the  school  which  is 
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nearest  the  student's  home,  except  for  a  stu- 
dent requiring  special  education  as  a  result 
of  being  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped. 

(2)  For  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  its  activities  Including  the  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  $6,461,000. 

(3)  For  General  Legal  Activities,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration; 

(C)  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of 
collecting  evidence,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Attorney  General; 

(D)  advance  of  public  moneys  under  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529); 

(E)  pay  for  necessary  accommodations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  conferences 
and  training  activities; 

(F)  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
denaturalization  and  deportation  cases  in- 
volving alleged  Nazi  war  criminals: 
$127,136,000. 

<4)  For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  for  its  activities,  including— 

(A)  services  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(B)  expenses  of  packing,  shipping,  and 
storing  personal  effects  of  personnel  as- 
signed abroad; 

(C)  rental  or  lease,  for  such  periods  as 
may  be  necessary,  of  office  space  and  living 
quarters  for  personnel  assigned  abroad; 

(D)  maintenance.  Improvement,  and 
repair  of  properties  rented  or  leased  abroad, 
and  furri.ahing  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for 
such  properties; 

(E)  advances  of  funds  abroad; 

(F)  advances  or  reimbursements  to  other 
Government  agencies  for  use  of  their  facili- 
ties and  services  in  carrying  out  the  fiuic- 
tions  of  the  Commission: 

(G)  the  hire  of  motor  vehicles  for  field  use 
only;  and 

(H)  the  employment  of  aliens:  $705,000. 

(5)  For  United  States  Attorneys,  Mar- 
shals, and  Trustees,  including— 

(A)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition; 

(B)  lease  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year, 

(C)  supervision  of  United  States  prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions: 

(D>  bringing  to  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  persons  charged  with 
crime;  and 

(E)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft;  and 

(6)  For  Support  of  United  States  Prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions,  including— 

(A)  necessary  clothing  and  medical  aid, 
payment  of  rewards,  and  reimbursements  to 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  United  States  prisoners,  at  per 
diem  rates  as  authorized  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  certain 
expenditures  from  the  appropriations  of 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  Aug\ist  4,  1947  (24 
U.S.C.  168a): 

<B)  entering  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  for  only  the  reasonable  and 
actual  cost  to  assist  the  government  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  the  necessary  physical  renova- 


tion, and  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, or  materials  required  to  improve  con- 
ditions of  confinement  and  services  of  any 
facility  which  confines  F»>'leral  detainees,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  which  are  compa- 
rable to  the  regulations  issued  under  section 
4006  of  title  18.  United  States  Code: 
$25,600,000. 

(7)  For  Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses, 
including  expenses,  mileage,  compensation, 
and  per  diem  of  witnesses  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  law,  contracting  for 
expert  witnesses  according  to  the  procedure 
authorized  by  Section  904  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  <40  U.S.C.  544),  including  advances  of 
public  moneys:  $29,421,000.  No  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  pay  any  witness  more  than  qne  at- 
tendance fee  for  any  one  calendar  day. 

(8)  For  Uie  Community  Relations  Service 
for  its  activities  including  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles:  $5,313,000. 

(9)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  its  activities,  including— 

(A)  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States; 

(B)  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  person  of 
the  Attorney  General; 

(C)  acquisition,  collection,  classification 
and  preservation  of  identification  and  other 
records  and  their  exchange  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of.  the  duly  authorized  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government,  of  States, 
cities,  and  other  institutions,  such  exchange 
to  be  subject  to  cancellation  if  dissemina- 
tion is  made  outside  the  receiving  depart- 
ments or  related  agencies; 

(D)  such  other  investigations  regarding  of- 
ficial matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
State  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General; 

(E)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(F)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

(G)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition; 
(H)  payment  of  rewards; 

(I)  not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  be  accounted 
for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General; 

(J)  classification  of  arson  as  a  part  I  crime 
in  its  Uniform  Crime  Reports; 

(K)  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  18  of  this  Act: 

$745,132,000  of  which  $5,000,000  for  auto- 
mated data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions and  $600,000  for  undercover  oper- 
ations shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  None  of  the  simas  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  compensation  of  any  employee  in  the 
competitive  service. 

(10)  For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Servioe.  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relating  to  immigration,  naturalization,  and 
alien  registration,  including— 

(A)  advance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  en  route; 

(B)  payment  of  allowances  to  aliens,  while 
held  in  custody  under  the  Immigration  laws, 
for  work  performed; 


(C)  payment  of  expenses  and  allowances 
incurred  in  tracking  lost  persons  as  required 
by  public  exigencies  in  aid  of  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  agencies; 

<D)  payment  of  rewards; 

(E)  not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  accounted  for 
solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General; 

(P)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles: 

(G)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

(H)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches: 

(I)  operation,  maintenance,  remodeling, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  incident  thereto; 

(J)  refunds  of  maintenance  bills,  immigra- 
tion fines,  and  other  items  properly  return- 
able except  deposits  of  aliens  who  become 
public  charges  and  deposits  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  fines  and  passage  money; 

(K)  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  distribution  of  citizenship  text- 
books to  aliens  without  cost  to  such  aliens; 

(L)  acquisition  of  land  as  sites  for  enforce- 
ment fences,  and  construction  incident  to 
such  fences; 

(M)  research  related  to  immigration  en- 
forcement which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended: 

$377,067,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
may  be  used  for  the  emergency  replacement 
of  aircraft  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

(II)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration for  its  activities,  including— 

(A)  hire  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

(B)  payment  in  advance  for  special  tests 
and  studies  by  contract; 

(C)  payment  in  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreements  with  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  enforcement  and  regu- 
latory activities  in  accordance  with  section 
503a(2)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  873(a)(2)); 

(D)  payment  of  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$70,000  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a 
confidential  character  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Attorney  General; 

(E)  payment  of  rewards; 

(P)  payment  for  publication  of  technical 
and  informational  material  in  professional 
and  trade  Journals  and  purchase  of  chemi- 
cals, apparatus,  and  scientific  equipment: 

(G)  payment  for  necessary  accommoda- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  confer- 
ences and  training  activities; 

(H)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

(I)  research  related  to  enforcement  and 
drug  control  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; 

(J)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad,  and  such  individuals 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  any  law  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management; 

(K)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 
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(L)  payment  for  tort  claims  against  the 
United  States  when  such  claims  arise  In  for- 
eign countries  in  connection  with  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  operations 
abroad; 

(M)  not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  for  purchase 
of  evidence  and  payments  for  information 
(PE/PI)  to  remain  available  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  in  which 
authorized: 

(N)  not  less  than  $14,800,000  and  posi- 
tions for  State  and  Local  Task  Forces  which 
coordinates  the  enforcement  of  drug  investi- 
gations, primarily  heroin  trafficking,  with 
selected  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies: 

$234,444,000.  For  the  purpose  of  section 
709(b)  of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  904(b)).  such  sums  shall  be  deemed  to 
t>e  authorized  by  section  709(a)  of  such  Act, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982. 

(12)  For  the  Federal  Prison  System  for  its 
activities  including— 

(A)  for  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  including  supervision 
and  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  institutions,  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  for  inmate  legal  services  within  the 
system; 

(B)  purchase  and  hire  of  law  enforcement 
and  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(C)  compilation  of  statistics  relating  to 
prisoners  in  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions; 

(D)  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  Improve  their  correctional  systems; 

(E)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  medals  and  other  awards; 

(F)  payment  of  rewards; 

(G)  purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  livestock; 

(H)  construction  of  buildings  at  prison 
camps  and  acquisition  of  land  as  authorized 
by  section  4010  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code; 

(I)  transfer  to  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration of  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  the  direct  expenditures  by  that  Ad- 
ministration for  medical  relief  for  inmates 
of  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions: 

(J)  for  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorpo- 
rated, to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  In  accord  with  the  law,  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  in  car- 
rying out  the  program  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
corporation,  including  purchase  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles: 

(K)  for  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and 
construction  of  new  facilities,  and  construct- 
ing, remodeling,  and  equipping  necessary 
buildings  and  facilities  at  existing  penal  and 
correctional  institutions,  including  all  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  thereto,  by  contract 
or  force  account,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  the  labor  of  United  States 
prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  performed 
with  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  clause;  and 

(L)  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4351  through  4353  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  a  National 
Institute  of  Corrections,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  $383,784,000. 

Sec.  3.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  used  f  or— 


(a)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
family  accompanying,  preceding,  or  follow- 
ing an  officer  or  employee  if,  while  he  is  en 
route  to  or  from  a  post  of  assigiunent,  he  is 
ordered  temporarily  for  orientation  and 
training  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty; 

(b)  benefits  authorized  under  section  901 
(5),  (6KA),  (8),  and  (9)  and  section  904  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081 
(5),  (6XA),  (8),  and  (9)  and  22  U.S.C.  4084). 
and  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  which  are  available  for  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  shall  be 
expended  for  such  purposes  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  in- 
surance for  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft  op- 
erated in  official  Government  business  in 
foreign  countries. 

(c)  Sums  authorized  to  l)e  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(d)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
Ije  used,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  distributions,  pro- 
cedures, and  regulations  issued  by  the  At- 
torney (3eneral. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  endhig  September 
30,  1982.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law, 
and  for  other  nondiscretionary  costs. 

(f)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  General  Admin- 
istration", "Salaries  and  expenses.  United 
States  Attorneys  and  Marshals".  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion", "Salaries  and  expenses.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service",  and  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons"  may  be 
used  for  uniforms  and  allowances  as  author- 
ized by  sections  5901  and  5902  of  title  5  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  second  of  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  Appropriation 
Act,  1973  (86  Stet.  1115).  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  such  salaries 
and  expenses  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
described  in  such  paragraph  until,  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  undercover 
investigative  operation  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which  is  necessary 
for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes 
against  the  United  States  or  for  the  collec- 
tion of  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence— 

(1)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  leasing  space  within 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  section 
3679(a)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
665(a)),  section  3732(a)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  11(a)),  section  305  of  the  Act 
of  June  30,  1949  (63  SUt.  396;  41  U.S.C. 
255),  the  third  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous"  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1877  (19  SUt.  370;  40  U.S.C. 
34),  section  3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.   529),  section   3741   of  the   Revised 
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SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  22),  and  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  SUt.  395;  41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and  (O); 

(2)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  esUblish  or  to  acquire 
proprietary  corporations  or  business  entities 
as  part  of  an  undercover  operation,  and  to 
operate  such  corporations  or  business  enti- 
tles on  a  commercial  basis,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  304  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C 
869): 

(3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act.  and  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operation,  may  be  deposited  in  banks  or 
other  financial  Institutions  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  secUon  648  of  title  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  3639  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  521);  and 

(4)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  op- 
eration may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  In  such  oper- 
ation without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3617  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484); 

only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (or.  if  designated  by  the  Director,  an 
Executive  Assistant  Director)  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  (or.  if  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General) 
that  any  action  authorized  by  paragraph 
(1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection  is  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  imdercover  op- 
eration. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover investigative  operation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  pro- 
ceeds or  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  re- 
maining at  the  time  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
Ublished  or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over  $50,000 
is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, as  much  in  advance  as  the  Director  or 
his  designee  determines  is  practicable,  shall 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  after  obligations  are  met,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of.the  United 
SUtes  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)(1)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  conduct  deuiled  financial  audits 
of  undercover  operations  closed  on  or  after 
October  1, 1981,  and— 

(A)  report  the  results  of  each  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(B)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
"undercover  operation"  means  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, other  than  a  foreign  counterin- 
telligence undercover  operation— 

(A)  in  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
$50,000.  and 

(B)  which  is  exempted  from  section  3617 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  484)  or 
section  304(a)  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  869(a)). 

Sec.  7.  Section  709(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  904(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  '1980 ",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  ••1981".  the  follow- 
ing: "and  $234,444,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982.". 

Sbc.  8.  Section  511<d)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  881(d))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  the  award  of  compen- 
sation to  informers  in  respect  to  such  for- 
feitures" immediately  after  "compromise  of 
claims". 

Bec.  9.  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3617  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484).  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to— 

(a)  set  aside  25  per  centum  of  the  net 
amount  realized  from  the  forfeiture  of 
seized  assets  and  credit  such  amounts  to  the 
current  appropriation  account  for  the  pur- 
pose, only,  of  an  award  of  compensation  to 
informers  in  respect  to  such  forfeitures  and 
such  awards  shall  not  exceed  the  level  of 
compenaatlon  prescribed  by  section  1619  of 
UUe  19.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(b)  the  amounts  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  made  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30, 1983: 

(c)  such  awards  shall  be  based  on  the 
value  of  the  seized  property  or  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  such  property  except 
that  no  award  may  be  paid  from  or  based  on 
the  value  of  the  seized  contraband:  and 

(d)  the  remaining  75  per  centum  of  the 
net  amoimt  realized  from  the  forfeiture  of 
the  seized  assets  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  iTh*"  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasurr, 

ProviAed,  That  the  authority  furnished  by 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  at  which  time  any  amount 
of  the  unobligated  balances  remaining  In 
this  account,  accumulated  before  September 
30,  1982,  shaU  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration shall  conduct  detailed  financial 
audits,  semiannually,  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  from  this  account  and— 

(1)  report  the  results  of  each  audit,  in 
writing,  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(2)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

Sic.  11.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
perform  periodic  evaluations  of  the  overall 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  programs  and  any  support- 
ing activities  funded  by  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  annual  specific  pro- 
gram evaluations  of  selected  subordinate  or- 
ganizations' programs,  as  determined  by  the 
priorities  set  either  by  the  Congress  or  the 
Attorney  General: 

(b)  Subordinate  Department  of  Justice  or- 
gantaations  and  their  officials  shall  provide 
all  the  necessary  assistance  and  cooperation 
In  the  conduct  of  evaluations.  Including  f uU 
access  to  all  information,  documentation. 
and  cognizant  persotmel,  as  required. 

Sac.  12.  (a)  Ch^ter  IS  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code  (92  SUt.  2651  et  seq.)  and  chap- 
ter 39  of  tiUe  28,  United  States  Code  (92 
Stat.  3603  et  seq.)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  408  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
To  Establish  a  Unifonn  Act  on  the  Subject 
of  Banltruptcy",  aiTproved  November  6, 1978 
(93  Stat.  3M«).  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  S30  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code  (92  Stat.  3fl«4)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  to  the  United  States  Trustees.". 

Sac.  13.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1931  (8 
U.S.C.  13S3a  and  8  UJS.C.  1853b)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sac.  14.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  383 
the  following  new  section: 


•"§283a.  Reimbursement  by  vessels  and  other  con- 
veyances fsr  extra  compensation  paid  to  em- 
ployees for  inspectional  duties 
"(a)  The  extra  compensation  for  overtime 
services  of  immigration  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  INS  for  duties  in  connection  with  the 
examination  and  landing  of  passengers  and 
crews  of  steamships,  trains,  airplanes,  or 
other  vehicles  arriving  in  the  United  States 
by  water,  land,  or  air.  from  a  foreign  port 
shall  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or 
consignee  of  such  vessel  or  conveyance,  at 
the  rate  fixed  under  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  sections  5542  and  5545  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

•'(b)  The  extra  compensation  shall  be  paid 
if  the  employee  has  been  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  and  has  reported,  whether  or  not 
the  actual  Inspection  or  examination  takes 
place:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  inspection  at  designated  ports 
of  entry  of  passengers  arriving  by  Interna- 
tional ferries,  bridges,  or  tunnels,  or  by  air- 
craft, railroad  trains,  or  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  connecting  waterways,  when  op- 
erating on  regular  schedules.". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  1353c  of  title  8.  United 
States  Code  (the  Act  of  March  4.  1921  (41 
Stat.  1224),  as  amended),  is  redesignated  as 
section  1353b  of  title  8.  United  States  Code. 
(b)(1)  The  Act  of  August  22.  1940.  as 
amended  (8  U.S.C.  1353d).  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "the  Act  of  March  2. 
1931"  and  Inserting  instead  the  words  "sec- 
tion 283a  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.". 

(2)  Section  1353d  of  title  8.  United  States 
Code,  is  redesignated  as  section  13S3c  of  title 
8.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Section  5549  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  suljsection  (2).  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (3)  through 
(5)  as  (2)  through  (4).  respectively. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  amendment  be  read. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

AMENDHENT  NO.  1358 

(Purpose:  To  secure  the  right  of  students 
entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
be  free  from  purposeful  discrimination 
and  segregation  and  to  be  treated  in  a  ra- 
cially neutral  manner  with  regard  to  their 
assignment  to  public  schools  providing 
free  public  education,  and  Tor  other  pur- 
poses) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  at 
the  desk  and  I  request  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiD  report  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton please  state  the  amendment 
number  to  which  his  amendment  is  of- 
fered? 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  the  second  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

The  mESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  U  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  second  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

Is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  WMhlngton  amendment  num- 
bered 1258? 


Mr.  GORTON.  It  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1258  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  (a)(1)  In  order  to  secure  the  right 
of  students  to  be  free  from  purposeful  seg- 
regation and  discrimination  in  their  assign- 
ments to  public  schools,  the  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  granted  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  enacts  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(2)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color— 

(A)  is  not  reasonable  nor  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  the  compelling  governmen- 
tal interest  in  eliminating  de  jure,  purpose- 
ful segregation  because  such  segregation 
can  be  eliminated  without  student  assign- 
ments based  on  race  or  color: 

(B)  causes  significant  educational,  famil- 
ial, and  social  dislocations  without  commen- 
surate benefits: 

(C)  undermines  community  support  for 
public  education: 

(D)  is  disruptive  of  social  peace  and  racial 
harmony: 

(E)  has  not  produced  an  improved  quality 
of  public  education: 

(F)  debilitates  and  disrupts  the  public  edu- 
cational system  and  wastes  public  resources: 

(G)  constitutes  a  serious  interference  with 
the  private  decisions  of  parents  as  to  how 
their  children  will  be  educated: 

(H)  unreasonably  burdens  individuals  who 
are  not  responsible  for  the  wrongs  which 
such  assignments  seek  to  remedy:  and 

(I)  denies  the  right  of  racially  neutral 
treatment  in  school  assignments  to  which 
students  are,  or  ought  to  be,  entitled. 

(3)  In  light  of  the  other  findings  con- 
tained in  this  section.  Congress  concludes 
that  racially  conscious  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  schools  Is  not  necessary  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  right  to  be  free  from  pur- 
poseful segregation  and  discrimination  in 
school  assignments.  Congress  accordingly 
determines  that  every  student  has  the  right 
to  have  his  or  her  assignment  to  public 
school  determined  in  a  racially  neutral 
manner. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  The  term  "public  school"  means  a  day 
or  residential  school  which  provides  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education,  as  determined 
under  State  law.  except  that  it  does  not  in- 
clude any  education  beyond  grade  12. 

(2)  The  term  "free  public  education" 
means  education  which  is  provided  at  public 
expense,  imder  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion, and  without  tuition  charge,  and  which 
is  provided  as  elementary  or  secondary 
school  education  in  the  applicable  State, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  Include  any 
education  beyond  grade  12. 

(3)  The  term  "student"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  has  not  attained  18  years  of  age. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  shall  Include  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
any  Commonwealth  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  agency,  board,  com- 
mission,  county,  city,  township,  parish,  mu- 


nicipal corporation,  school  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

(c)(1)  No  student  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  be  free  from  purposeful  segregation  and 
discrimination  by  school  authorities  in  his 
or  her  assigiunent  to  a  public  school.  In  view 
of  the  finding  In  subsection  (a)(2)  that  ra- 
cially conscious  school  assignments  are  not 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  enforcement 
of  that  right,  no  student  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  have  his  or  her  assignment  to  a 
public  school  determined  in  a  racially  neu- 
tral manner. 

(2)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  shall  order 
the  implementalon  of  any  plan  which  would 
require,  because  of  the  race  or  color  of  any 
student,  the  assignment  of  that  student  to  a 
public  school  which  provides  free  public 
education  other  than  the  school  closest  of 
his  or  her  place  of  residence  which  provides 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  the  student. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  In  any  ap- 
propriate case  in  which  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al determines  that  the  rights  of  individuals 
aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  section  will 
be  served  by  bringing  such  an  action. 

(e)  This  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  order  of  a  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  wheth- 
er issued  before  or  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

(f)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ra- 
cially Neutral  School  Assignment  Act". 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quonmi  No.  6  Leg.l 

Andrews  HefUn  Pressler 

Baker  Helms  Stennis 

Bentsen  Johnston  Wallop 

Byrd,  Rotwrt  C.  Kennedy  Weicker 

Ooldwater  Long 

Gorton  Lusar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BiTRDicK)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82, 
nays  6— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  15  Leg.l 
YEAS— 82 


Atidnor 

Oam 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Oorton 

Moynlhan 

Baker 

Oraasley 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hayakawa 

Packwood 

Boren 

HefUn 

PeU 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Pressler 

Byrd. 

Holllngs 

Pryor 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Humphrey 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Jepaen 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kaasebaum 

Schmltt 

D'Amato 

KasUn 

Simpson 

DeConcini 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

liBvln 

Stevens 

Dole 

Long 

Symms 

Eaxleton 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

East 

WaUop 

Exon 

Mattlngly 

Zorinsky 

Pord 

Melcher 
NAYS— 6 

Boachwltz 

Proxmlre 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

Quayle 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Burdtck 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Chafee 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Hawkins 

Tower 

Domenici 

Bfathlaa 

WllUams 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  Is  now  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  amendment  pending  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  amendment  pending  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  to  the  second 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isi&ii&i 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORTON  and  Mr.  JOHNSTON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  you  for  that  recognition,  and  I 
shall  speak  to  a  specific  amendment 
which  is.  as  has  been  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  direct- 
ed at  the  subject  of  mandatory  school 
assignments  based  on  race. 

As  the  body  knows,  we  have  now 
been  debating  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice authorization  bill  for  the  better 
part  of  a  year.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress,  it  was  hoped  that  the  sub- 
ject of  busing  would  be  addressed 
through  bills  reported  from  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  which  dealt  very  spe- 
cifically with  that  subject  and  with  no 
other.  This  has  not  been  the  case  here, 
or  in  a  number  of  other  rather  contro- 
versial areas,  and  we  are  faced  with 
the  proposition  that  this  Department 
of  Justice  authorization  bill  is  likely  to 
provide  the  only  vehicle  for  a  through 
discussion  of  this  subject  during  the 
course  of  this  Congress. 

We  have  to  this  point  adopted  the 
Johnston-Helms  amendment  which 
deals  with  mandatory  school  assign- 
ments in  one  fashion,  and  I  propose  a 
more  limited  and  at  the  same  time 
more  broad  alternative  to  that  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  debate  over  the  validity  of  as- 
signments based  on  race  has  been  only 
partly  on  that  subject  through  the 
several  days  during  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  primarily  have  discussed 
the  subject.  Much  more  of  the  debate 
has  been  directed  at  the  limitation, 
the  supposed  limitation,  on  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  courts,  and,  especially, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  this  subject.  They 
have,  therefore,  been  procedural  argu- 
ments rather  than  policy  arguments. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  of 
this  explanation  that  there  is  no  at- 
tempt in  this  amendment  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts, 
whether  they  be  district  courts,  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  any  re- 
spect whatsoever.  In  fact,  I  think  it  vi- 
tally important  that  this  proi>osition 
and  the  proposition  already  passed 
and  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  be  tested  by  the  courts  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  because  it  is 
only  through  such  a  definitive  test  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  there  will  be  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  remedies  for 
purposeful  or  de  jure  segregation. 

The  proposal  which  is  before  you 
now  is  both  like  and  unlike  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  solves  a  more  limited 
aspect  of  a  widespread  problem  in  a 
very  significant  and,  I  would  say,  suc- 
cessful fashion.  That  widespread  prob- 
lem is  the  use  of  busing  based  on  the 
racial  characteristics  of  individual  stu- 
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dents  to  a  very  wide,  to  a  very  broad, 
degree. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
pointed  out  that  in  his  own  State 
there  are  a  number  of  students  whose 
one-way  trips  by  busing  by  reason  of 
Federal  court  orders  exceed  1  hour 
and  go  by  many,  many  intervening 
schools. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  not,  however,  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  fundamental  question 
of  whether  or  not  race  should  be  con- 
sciously considered,  much  less  should 
be  the  controlling  factor,  in  school  as- 
signments. Yet  most  of  the  debate 
over  the  issue  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  has  revolved  around  that  ques- 
tion, the  question  being:  Is  a  policy  of 
school  assignment  which  utilizes  con- 
sciously the  race  of  individual  students 
as  the  sole  factor  or  as  a  vitally  impor- 
tant factor  in  school  assignments  in 
order  to  end  de  Jure  segregation  or 
purposeful  segregation  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  order  to  provide  for  racial 
balancing,  even  when  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional violation  requiring  that  bal- 
ancing, valid  social  policy? 

At  the  time  when  this  remedy  was 
first  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
that  it  not  only  was  an  appropriate 
remedy  to  end  de  jure  segregation,  but 
under  certain  circumstances,  at  least, 
was  the  only  such  remedy. 

In  the  years  since  the  Swann  deci- 
sion, however,  there  has  been  more 
and  more  experience  with  the  actual 
Impact  of  school  assignments  based  on 
the  race  of  individual  students.  At 
best,  the  results  have  been  highly  du- 
bious. It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee  and  its  various  sub- 
committees have  heard  testimony 
which  would  validate  it  as  a  social 
policy.  There  are  at  least  as  many 
studies  on  the  other  side,  however, 
which  have  indicated  that  it  has  no 
positive  effect  on  bettering  education- 
al opportunities  for  the  students  who 
are  the  subject  of  the  busing.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  in  almost  every  area  in 
which  mandatory  assignments  by  race 
have  been  imposed  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  flight  from  the 
public  school  system  itself. 

That,  coupled  with  the  limitations 
which  the  courts  have  imposed  upon 
themselves  and  with  the  dynamism  of 
American  growth  and  American  socie- 
ty, has  had  a  number  of  relatively 
absurd  results. 

Tot  example,  a  court-ordered  school- 
busing  plan  based  on  the  race  of  indi- 
vidual students  has  never  been  permit- 
ted to  be  any  broader  than  was  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  traces  of  preexisting 
and  proven  de  jure  segregation.  It  has 
never  been  the  policy  even  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  at  their  most  expansive  to 
require  proportional  representation  of 
each  and  every  race  in  every  school 
within  a  school  district  or  within  a 
given  area,  because,  of  course,  if  that 


were  the  case,  courts  would  also 
impose  busing  orders  in  areas  or  situa- 
tions of  de  facto  segregation. 

In  fact,  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  a  'busing  order  has  been  im- 
posed in  order  to  cure  de  jure  segrega- 
tion and  events  subsequent  to  the  im- 
plementation of  such  an  order  have  re- 
imposed  a  pattern  in  which  there  have 
been  large  concentrations  of  one  race 
or  another  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  not  permitted  a 
new  and  completely  different  busing 
system  to  be  superimposed  on  the  old 
one  in  order  to  bring  about  a  further 
racial  balance. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  a  number 
of  school  districts  in  the  coimtry  in 
which  imposed  busing  still  results  in 
substantially  single-race  schools  in 
some  parts  of  the  particular  school 
district. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  while  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  findings  and  the 
attitudes  on  which  my  amendment  is 
based  are  included  throughout  all  of 
the  hearings  of  both  subcommittees  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  which  dealt 
with  the  issue  of  mandatory  busing, 
and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  include  in 
the  Recoro  that  entire  record  because 
it  is  public  and  it  is  available,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
statement  of  Dr.  David  Armor  before 
the  Constitution  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  May 
14  of  last  year  as  illustrative  of  the 
testimony  on  which  the  findings  con- 
tained in  this  amendment  are  based. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[School  Busing] 
STATSMKirr  OP  David  J.  Armor 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
share  my  views  on  the  critical  issue  of 
school  busing. 

The  school  busing  issue  has  been  with  us 
now  for  over  ten  years,  and  it  shows  no 
signs  of  abating.  Massive  mandatory  busing 
has  been  ordered  recently  by  courts  In  Los 
Angeles,  Columbus  (Ohio),  and  St.  Louis; 
and  major  busing  lawsuits  are  still  pending 
In  San  Diego,  Cincinnati.  Kansas  City  (Mis- 
souri), and  Indianapolis.  Clearly,  court-or- 
dered busing  is  alive  and  well.  This  is  a  re- 
markable achievement  for  the  most  unpopu- 
lar, least  successful,  and  most  harmful  na- 
tional policy  since  Prohibition. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  policy  that  Intentional 
segregation  of  the  schools  is  prohibited  by 
the  United  States  Constitution.  Moreover, 
racial  isolation  and  discrimination  do  exist 
in  American  society  and  in  the  schools,  and 
these  conditions  should  be  combated  wher- 
ever they  are  found. 

The  real  issue  is  the  method  chosen  by 
the  courts  to  remedy  segregation.  The 
courts  adopted  mandatory  busing  because 
they  believed  it  to  be  the  most  effective  way 
to  end  racial  isolation.  Therefore,  it  was  also 
seen  as  the  best  way  to  end  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  segregation  on  race  relations  and  on 
the  educational  opportunity  of  minority  stu- 
dents. But,  Just  as  Prohibition  was  not  a  fea- 
sible remedy  for  alcohol  abuse,  so  mandato- 


ry busing  is  not  a  feasible  remedy  for  school 
segregation.  Like  Prohibition,  the  policy  is 
not  merely  ineffective:  it  is  counterproduc- 
tive. 

The  federal  courts  were  no  doubt  sincere, 
originally,  in  believing  that  mandatory 
busing  was  the  only  feasible  method  for  re- 
ducing racial  isolation  and  alleviating  the 
harmful  effects  of  segregation.  By  1970  vol- 
untary methods  had  not  worked  well,  and 
many  school  districts  were  maintaining  dual 
school  systems  with  only  token  efforts  to  in- 
tegrate. Encouraged  by  the  positive  views  of 
social  scientists  on  the  benefits  of  integra- 
tion, and  realizing  that  because  of  housing 
patterns  a  neighborhood  school  policy 
would  leave  many  segregated  schools,  the 
courts  finally  took  the  more  drastic  step  of 
ordering  mandatory  busing. 

At  this  point  in  history,  however,  more 
complete  evidence  shows  us  that  mandatory 
busing  has  failed  as  a  feasible  remedy  for 
school  segregation.  It  has  failed,  first,  be- 
cause public  opposition  and  white  flight 
have  been  so  extensive  as  to  increase,  rather 
than  decrease,  racial  isolation  in  many 
cities.  It  has  failed,  second,  because  desegre- 
gation has  not  produced  the  educational 
and  social  benefits  it  had  promised.  There- 
fore, it  not  only  fails  to  truly  desegregate,  it 
fails  to  remedy  the  presumed  effects  of  seg- 
regation. 

Mandatory  busing  fails,  third,  because  it  is 
not  an  equitable  remedy.  By  rejecting  a 
neighborhood  school  policy  on  the  grounds 
of  housing  segregation,  the  courts  deprive 
parents  of  their  traditional  right  to  choose 
schools  close  to  home.  Since  it  is  unreason- 
able to  hold  schools  accountable  for  housing 
patterns,  the  extent  of  the  remedy  far  ex- 
ceeds the  scope  of  the  violation. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  courts  have 
not  yet  accepted  these  facts.'  The  facts 
themselves  are  frequently  obscured  by  our 
reluctance  to  discuss  them,  perhaps  out  of 
fear  of  being  accused  of  prejudice  or  racism. 
It  is  time  to  use  these  facts  to  make  a  realis- 
tic assessment  of  mandatory  busing,  to 
admit  its  failure,  and  to  take  action.  If  the 
courts  continue  to  ignore  the  facts,  then  the 
Congress  should  take  the  initiative. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  help  the  Commit- 
tee's deliberations  by  presenting  some  new 
evidence  on  the  failure  of  mandatory 
busing.  First.  I  will  describe  recent  develop- 
ments In  the  Los  Angeles  case,  which  dra- 
matically illustrate  the  infeasibility  of  man- 
datory busing.  Second,  I  will  draw  upon 
some  recent  studies  to  suggest  why  manda- 
tory busing  does  not  remedy  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  school  segregation,  and  why  it  is  not 
an  equitable  remedy.  Finally,  I  will  conclude 
with  some  recommendations  about  how 
Congress  might  help  change  this  unfortu- 
nate policy. 

LOS  ANGELES  AND  WHITE  rLIGHT 

After  some  10  years  of  legal  battle  in  the 
State  courts,  mandatory  busing  began  in  Los 
Angeles  in  the  fall  of  1978.  Although  the 
plan  was  limited  to  grades  4  through  8,  the 
effects  were  devastating  on  those  schools  in 
the  plan.  An  astonishing  60  percent  of  the 
20,000  bused  white  students  never  showed 
up  at  their  receiving  school,  and  some  indi- 
vidual receiver  schools  lost  over  80  percent 
of  the  bused  white  students. 

Most  of  these  students  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs or  transferred  to  private  schools.  As  a 
result,  most  of  the  minority  receiver  schools 
remained  segregated.  If  these  figures  sound 
shocking,  consider  the  geography  of  Los  An- 
geles: white  and  minority  concentrations 
live  so  far  apart  that  the  average  bus  ride 


was  nearly  50  minutes  one  way,  and  some 
bus  rides  actually  lasted  90  minutes! 

In  spite  of  this  white  flight,  which  contin- 
ued in  1979,  and  in  spite  of  state  law  requir- 
ing only  "reasonable  and  feasible"  desegre- 
gation plans,  in  1980  the  state  court  judge 
ordered  an  expanded  busing  plan  to  include 
grades  1  through  9. 

The  court  did  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  white  flight.  But  rather  than  eliminate 
mandatory  busing,  the  cause  of  white  flight, 
the  court  merely  allowed  for  a  white  flight 
factor  of  up  to  50  percent  when  designing 
the  1980  plan.  This  led  to  one  of  the  more 
bizarre  desegregation  plans  in  the  history  of 
school  busing:  in  some  cases  four  or  five 
white  schools  had  to  be  clustered  with  a 
single  minority  school  in  order  to  end  up 
with  enough  white  children  to  desegregate 
the  minority  school. 

In  spite  of  these  extreme  steps,  the  1980 
plan  still  failed  to  desegregate  most  minori- 
ty schools  in  the  plan  (see  Appendix  A). 
More  than  half  ended  up  with  white  enroll- 
ments under  30  percent,  and  most  of  the 
rest  had  less  than  40  percent  white  enroll- 
ments.' A  high  price  was  paid  for  this  token 
Increase  In  Intergration.  Between  1976  (the 
year  before  the  first  court  order)  and  1980 
Los  Angeles  white  enrollment  declined  from 
219.000  (37  percent)  to  125,000  (24  percent). 

About  half  of  this  loss  is  due  to  normal  de- 
mographic factors,  such  as  declining  white 
births.  But  nearly  40.000  white  students  fled 
the  district  because  of  busing. 

Fortunately,  this  new  plan  did  not  last. 
On  April  20  of  this  year,  mandatory  busing 
came  to  an  end  In  Los  Angeles,  the  first 
time  this  has  ever  happened  In  a  major  city 
that  had  begim  court-ordered  busing.  I  wish 
I  could  report  that  the  dismantling  of 
busing  was  due  to  a  rational  recognition  of 
its  failure,  but  I  cannot. 

As  the  Committee  may  know,  Los  Angeles 
has  been  operating  under  a  state  Supreme 
Court  order  requiring  desegregation  regard- 
less of  cause.  In  1979  the  voters  of  Califor- 
nia passed  Proposition  1,  which  prohibits 
court-ordered  busing  except  when  ordered 
as  a  remedy  for  violating  the  federal  Consti- 
tution (14th  amendment). 

A  state  appeals  court  has  ruled  that  Prop- 
osition 1  is  constitutional,  and  moreover 
that  Los  Angeles  has  not  violated  the  feder- 
al Constitution  by  intentional  segregation 
policies.  Many  experts  were  shocked  when 
the  state  Supreme  Court,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  California's  busing  policy  In  the  first 
place,  let  the  appellate  ruling  stand.  No  one 
was  more  surprised  than  the  trial  court 
judge  who  fashioned  the  Los  Angeles  plan; 
he  promptly  resigned,  claiming  he  was 
"burned  out." 

Unfortunately,  this  does  not  end  the 
matter  for  Los  Angeles.  A  new  lawsuit  has 
been  filed  In  federal  court  by  the  NAACP, 
and  if  recent  cases  tu-e  any  indication,  the 
federal  courts  could  very  well  reinstate 
busing  in  Los  Angeles  by  next  Fall.  In  fact, 
the  federal  district  Judge  who  wlU  hear  this 
case  tried  to  prevent  the  dismantling  of 
busing  just  two  days  before  it  was  to  end,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  NAACP's  claim  of  In- 
tentional segregation  "had  merit."  The  trial 
court  was  overruled  by  the  9th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  procedural  grounds, 
but  a  final  determination  will  not  be  made 
until  a  full  hearing  is  held.' 

White  flight  from  mandatory  busing  is 
not  confined  to  Los  Angeles.  Massive  white 
flight  has  occurred  in  nearly  every  central 
city  undergoing  court-ordered  mandatory 
busing,  but  the  federal  courts  have  paid 
little  attention. 


Boston  public  schools,  which  begsji  busing 
in  1974.  have  dropped  from  57  percent  white 
to  only  35  percent  white  today;  Denver 
schools  have  likewise  dropped  from  57  to  41 
percent  over  a  similar  period. 

Although  some  of  this  white  decline  Is  due 
to  natural  demographic  factors,  analysis 
shows  that  about  half  of  it  has  been  caused 
by  the  busing. 

These  facts  were  before  the  Supreme 
Court  prior  to  their  recent  decisions  in  Co- 
lumbus and  Dayton,  but  mandatory  busing 
plans  were  approved  for  these  cities  none- 
theless. Dayton  public  schools  have  dropped 
from  53  jjercent  white  to  43  percent  since 
busing  began  and  Columbus  is  headed  in  the 
same  direction,  having  lost  17,000  white  stu- 
dents (out  of  64,000)  in  the  three  years  since 
they  were  ordered  to  begin  busing. 

In  recent  years  a  significant  fraction  of 
persons,  perhaps  up  to  half,  have  fled 
busing  by  transferring  to  private  schools.  In 
some  instances  this  has  contributed  to  a  re- 
versal In  the  decline  in  private  school  enroll- 
ment, and  In  fact  has  produced  significant 
increases  In  the  share  of  all  white  students 
enrolled  in  private  schools.  In  Los  Angeles, 
for  example,  the  proportion  of  all  white  stu- 
dents in  private  schools  Increased  from  23 
percent  In  1974  to  43  percent  in  1980.  Be- 
tween 1978  and  1980,  the  first  three  years  of 
busing  in  Los  Angeles,  private  schools  expe- 
rienced a  massive  increase  of  over  20,000 
students. 

The  trends  in  private  school  enrollment 
can  only  be  reinforced  by  Professor  James 
Coleman's  new  study,  which  finds  that  pri- 
vate schools  produce  more  academic  gains 
than  public  schools,  even  after  controlling 
for  the  socio-economic  background  of  par- 
ents.* The  danger  of  continued  mandatory 
busing  is  an  acceleration  of  racial  segrega- 
tion, not  only  between  city  and  suburb,  but 
between  predominantly  minority  public 
schools  and  predominatly  white  private 
schools. 

BUSING  AND  REMEDY 

In  order  for  the  courts  to  justify  mandato- 
ry busing  as  a  feasible  remedy  for  school 
segregation,  it  must  have  two  properties: 
First,  it  must  tnily  desegregate  by  reducing 
segregation  where  other  methods  fall; 
second,  it  must  provide  for  some  educational 
and  social  benefits  that  are  not  available  In 
segregated  schools. 

From  the  experience  of  Los  Angeles  and 
many  other  school  districts,  it  is  clear  that 
white  night  causes  many  minority  schools 
to  remain  predominantly  minority;  In  these 
districts,  mandatory  busing  does  not  In  fact 
desegregate  minority  schools.*  Mandatory 
busing  can  desegregate  white  schools,  but 
for  these  schools  voluntary  programs  would 
be  equally  effective.  Civil  right  groups 
attack  voluntary  busing  as  forcing  minori- 
ties to  bear  the  burden  of  busing.  Ironically, 
in  a  mandatory  program  the  white  flight 
can  be  so  extensive  that  most  of  the  bused 
students  are  still  minority. 

It  might  be  argued,  as  the  Los  Angeles 
judge  did,  that  one  can  take  care  of  this 
problem  by  simply  assigning  enough  white 
students  to  a  minority  school,  so  that  even 
after  white  flight  the  minority  school  will 
be  desegregated.  But  this  reasoning  Ignores 
the  whites  who  fled.  Most  of  the  white  stu- 
dents who  did  not  show  up  for  busing  in  Los 
Angeles  ended  up  in  predominantly  white 
suburban  schools,  or  in  white  private 
schools,  thereby  increasing  the  racial  isola- 
tion of  the  school  district  as  a  whole  vis-a- 
vis the  suburbs  and  the  private  schools. 

The  second  major  Justification  for  manda- 
tory busing  plans  is  to  eliminate  the  effects 


of  past  discrimination  and  isolation,  and  to 
provide  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
for  minority  students.  According  to  the 
courts,  equality  of  opportunity  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  providing  a  desegregated 
education.  The  predominant  view  here, 
from  the  Brown  decision  to  the  present  day. 
is  that  segregated  schools  were  harmful  for 
black  students  by  perpetuating  prejudice 
and  by  leading  to  a  poor  self-concept  and 
lower  academic  performance. 

Desegregation  and  school  busing  were  in- 
tended not  only  to  remedy  racial  isolation 
itself,  but  to  remedy  the  effects  of  isolation 
by  improving  race  relations  and  improving 
the  educational  performance  of  minority 
students. 

There  is  no  question  that  minority  groups 
have  suffered  from  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation, and  that  the  academic  performance 
of  minority  students  frequently  falls  behind 
that  of  white  students.  We  need  programs 
to  combat  these  problems.  But  there  Is  an 
abundance  of  evidence,  now.  that  desegrega- 
tion per  se  does  not  improve  race  relations 
or  the  academic  performance  of  minority 
students.  Several  recent  studies  summarize 
this  evidence. 

A  doctoral  dissertation  by  Ronald  Krol  re- 
viewed 129  studies  of  the  effects  of  desegre- 
gation on  minority  student  achievement.* 
This  study  is  distinguished  from  several 
other  recent  reviews  of  desegregation  and 
achievement  by  estimating  the  size  of  the 
desegregation  effect.'  Dr.  Krol  found  that, 
for  those  studies  having  a  segregated  com- 
parison group,  the  net  achievement  gain  of 
desegregated  minority  students  was  small 
and  not  statistically  significant.* 

An  illustration  of  this  lack  of  effect  is 
shown  in  Pasadena.  California,  one  of  the 
first  cities  to  experience  massive  court-or- 
dered busing.  A  special  study  done  in  1974 
showed  that,  after  four  years  of  desegrega- 
tion, the  difference  in  achievement  between 
minority  students  and  white  students  (and 
the  national  norms)  remained  relatively 
constant.  Both  minority  and  white  students 
showed  normal  increases  in  learning,  but  de- 
segregation did  not  close  the  gap. 

School  busing  is  also  supposed  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  segregation  by  increasing  posi- 
tive racial  contact,  reducing  prejudice,  and 
improving  race  relations  in  general.  Again, 
there  is  not  consistent  evidence  that  this 
has  happened  in  desegregation  programs. 

One  of  the  more  comprehensive  reviews  of 
desegregation  and  race  relations  was  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Nancy  St.  John  in 
1975."'  She  found  that  the  effect  of  desegre- 
gation on  several  race  relations  measures 
were  mixed,  with  some  studies  showing  posi- 
tive effects,  some  showing  negative  effects, 
and  some  showing  no  effect  at  all.  When  the 
studies  were  restricted  to  those  with  more 
rigorous  research  designs,  a  majority  of  the 
studies  actually  showed  negative  effects  of 
desegregation  on  race  relations. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  desegregation 
might  have  harmful  effects  on  race  rela- 
tions is  shown  in  an  important  new  study  of 
the  Indianapolis  schools  by  Professor 
Martin  Patchen.'"  He  found  that  white 
high  school  students  experienced  more  un- 
friendly actions  from  black  students  than 
vice  versa,  although  a  majority  of  students 
of  both  races  described  relations  as  "fairly" 
or  "very"  friendly.  For  example,  during  one 
semester  58  percent  of  white  students  re- 
ported attempts  by  black  students  to  extort 
money:  55  percent  being  blocked  in  the  hall- 
way by  black  students;  and  51  percent  expe- 
rienced threats  of  harm  by  black  students. 
The  same  percentages  for  black  students. 
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reporting  unfriendly  actions  from  white  stu- 
dents, are  11  percent,  26  percent,  and  16  per- 
cent, respectively. 

Professor  Patchen  notes  that  these  acts  of 
aggression  were  not  necessarily  racial  in 
purpose;  black  students  tended  to  report 
more  aggression  towards  both  black  and 
white  students.  For  example,  34  percent  of 
the  black  students  reported  hitting  a  white 
student  first,  but  33  percent  of  the  black 
students  also  reported  hitting  a  black  stu- 
dent first.  The  comparable  figures  for  white 
students  are  18  percent  (hitting  a  black  stu- 
dent first)  and  22  percent  (hitting  a  white 
student  first). 

Thus  both  races  tend  to  be  as  aggressive 
with  their  own  races  as  with  the  other  race, 
but  the  level  of  aggression  is  higher  for 
black  students  than  for  white  students. 

Finally,  we  must  address  the  equitabillty 
of  mandatory  busing,  which  raises  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  scope  of  the  segrega- 
tive violation  and  the  extent  of  the  remedy. 
In  many  respects  the  Supreme  Court's  origi- 
nal failure  to  adopt  conventional  methods 
of  assigning  students  to  schools— such  as  a 
neighborhood  school  policy— was  the  critical 
turning  point  in  the  erroneous  path  to  man- 
datory busing. 

In  the  South,  where  state-mandated  dual 
schools  existed,  the  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized that  school  violations  might  have  con- 
tributed to  housing  segregation,  and  that  a 
neighborhood  school  policy  might  then 
build  ut>on  this  presumed  segregative  effect. 

Accordingly,  the  Court  was  unwilling  to 
give  blanket  approval  to  a  neighborhood 
school  policy  that  allowed  preexisting  black 
and  white  schools  to  remain  segregated. 

Moreover,  voluntary  tranfer  plans  proved 
capable  of  desegregating  white  schools  but 
not  black  schools. 

Therefore,  mandatory  busing  eventually 
came  to  be  viewed  as  the  only  way  to  deseg- 
regate black  schools.  Of  course,  in  many 
cities  white  flight  has  proven  this  view 
wrong,  but  the  extent  of  white  flight  was 
not  anticipated  when  mandatory  busing  was 
first  proposed. 

Some  social  scientists  dispute  the  courts' 
view  that  housing  segregation  has  been  In- 
fluenced significantly  by  school  segregation, 
and  challenge  the  legal  thesis  that,  but  for 
school  segregation,  housing  segregation 
would  be  nonexistent  or  considerably  re- 
duced." 

The  most  compelling  evidence  that  hous- 
ing segregation  does  not  depend  on  the  dual 
school  system  comes  from  many  northern 
and  western  cities,  where  housing  segrega- 
tion exists  without  a  history  of  state-man- 
dated school  segregation. 

Without  the  legal  thesis  connecting  school 
and  housing  segregation,  the  courts  have 
little  justification  for  disapproving  a  neigh- 
borhood school  policy. 

In  northern  desegregation  cases  where 
state-mandated  segregation  did  not  exist, 
the  mismatch  between  remedy  and  violation 
become  even  more  extreme.  In  cases  like 
Denver,  Omaha,  Milwaukee,  or  Los  Angeles, 
the  courts  claim  that  constitutional  viola- 
tions arise  from  such  policies  as  voluntary 
transfers,  building  schools  In  expanding 
neighborhoods  that  were  predominately 
white  or  black,  gerrymandering  attendance 
boundaries,  allowing  optimal  attendance 
zones,  smd  so  forth.  Some  of  these  policies 
do  have  significant  segregative  effects;  some 
do  not. 

But  there  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  as- 
suming that  these  specific  violations  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  extensive  housing  segrega- 
tion that  exists  in  these  districts.  The  courts 


rarely  design  a  remedy  that  merely  corrects 
those  specific  violations  shown  to  have  seg- 
regative effect.  Rather,  the  courts  adopt  dis- 
trict-wide mandatory  busing,  on  the  implau- 
sible grourds  that  these  specific  violations 
might  have  had  a  segregative  effect  else- 
where in  the  district  or  on  housing  choices. 

Again,  the  neighborhood  school  policy  is 
abandoned  in  these  cases,  and  a  remedy  Is 
imposed  that  produces  far  greater  desegre- 
gation than  if  only  the  known  violations 
were  remedied. 

In  citing  these  studies.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  social  scientists  are  In  agreement 
about  the  lack  of  educational  and  social 
benefits  from  desegregation,  the  possible 
harmful  effects  of  desegregation  on  race  re- 
lations, or  the  causes  of  housing  segrega- 
tion. 

These  issues  are  controversial  and  are  still 
being  debated,  although  the  number  of  sci- 
entists critical  of  mandatory  busing  is  grow- 
ing. The  heat  of  that  controversy  is  best  il- 
lustrated by  a  recent  report  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Education,  which 
brought  together  the  views  of  18  distin- 
guished experts,  including  some  critical  of 
mandatory  busing." 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  story,  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  panelists  opposed 
mandatory  busing  delayed  its  publication 
and  prevented  wide  distribution  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare." 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  studies  like  the 
ones  cited  here  raise  more  than  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  mandatory  busing  is  an  effective 
remedy  for  the  past  hSLrms  of  school  segre- 
gation. In  my  own  opinion,  the  evidence 
overwhelmingly  supports  the  conclusion 
that  mandatory  busing  falls  as  a  feasible 
policy. 

KEMEDIES  FOR  SEGREGATION 

The  foregoing  review  does  not  mean  that 
government  agencies  should  abandon  deseg- 
regation programs,  or  that  parents  and  chil- 
dren should  not  participate  in  them.  The 
basic  values  of  America  demand  that  we 
work  for  an  integrated  society.  But  those 
same  values  determine  the  legitimate  meth- 
ods for  ending  segregation.  In  the  absence 
of  evidence  that  mandatory  busing  works,  it 
is  neither  Just  nor  equitable  for  courts  to 
impose  it  on  those  citizens,  minority  or 
white,  who  oppose  it. 

A  court-Imposed  remedy  is  stripped  of  its 
legitimacy  when  the  facts  show  that  it  is 
not  a  remedy  after  all.  What  we  have,  in- 
stead. Is  Improper  social  reform  by  the 
courts,  Imposing  their  own  view  of  how  the 
schools  should  be  run. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  facts  and  ideas 
I  have  discussed  so  far  are  not  entirely  new 
to  the  Committee.  The  difficult  Issue  now  is 
not  deciding  that  school  busing  policy  is  un- 
popular, unsuccessful,  or  counterproductive, 
but  rather  finding  a  way  to  change  the 
policy. 

While  a  constitutional  amendment  Is  one 
obvious  suggestion.  It  might  not  be  the  easi- 
est or  quickest  way  to  resolve  the  issue.  Be- 
cause busing  cases  occur  at  different  times 
in  different  states,  it  might  be  hard  to  find  a 
single  time  when  three-fourths  of  the  state 
legislatures  feel  sufficient  political  pressure 
to  approve  an  amendment. 

Obviously,  the  simplest  solution  would  be 
for  the  Supreme  Court  to  change  the  policy. 
There  are  indications,  cited  above,  that  a 
number  of  the  Justices  want  a  complete 
review  of  the  policy.  But  the  Court's  recent 
decisions  on  Columbus  and  Dayton  suggest 
that  the  majority  is  not  ready  to  abandon 
mandatory  busing. 


Like  your  colleague.  Senator  Moyhihan.  I 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  eventu- 
ally correct  its  mistake.  ■«  But  if  it  takes  the 
Court  as  long  to  correct  this  mistake  as  it 
did  to  correct  its  separate-but-equal  policy 
(some  58  years),  our  public  schools  may 
never  recover. 

There  are  many  legal  scholars  who  claim 
the  courts  became  Involved  in  school  segre- 
gation remedies  only  after  legislative  bodies 
had  failed  to  act.  If  so,  perhaps  it  is  time 
once  again  for  Congress  to  assert  its  legisla- 
tive authority  for  enforcing  the  14th 
amendment,  including  the  design  of  feasible 
remedies  when  school  violations  are  found. 

What  we  need  is  a  division  of  power  now 
recognized  in  other  branches  of  law,  where 
legislatures  set  the  types  and  ranges  of  pen- 
alties for  various  infractions,  and  the  courts 
decide  whether  an  Infraction  has  occurred 
and  select  the  specific  penalty  to  be  im- 
posed. 

The  Congress  has  passed  14th  amendment 
legislation  before,  such  as  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  and  Transportation  of 
Students  Act  of  1974,  but  it  has  not  been  ef- 
fective. The  reason  is  that  this  type  of  legis- 
lation does  not  confront  the  division  of 
power  issue  directly,  and  in  fact  usually  con- 
tains sections  allowing  the  courts  to  Ignore 
the  legislation  when  enforcing  the  14th 
amendment.  There  are  several  strategies 
that  might  improve  upon  these  past  ef- 
forts." 

First,  the  Congress  might  commission 
studies  to  consolidate  evidence  showing  the 
feasibility  of  various  types  of  remedies  for 
school  segregation.  This  evidence  can  serve 
as  findings  of  fact  to  support  legislation. 

Second,  legislation  should  represent  an  af- 
firmative step  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  constitutional  violations  and  to  address 
the  need  for  feasible  remedies,  rather  than 
legislation  that  simply  opposes  mandatory 
busing.  Such  remedies  as  voluntary  trans- 
fers, neighborhood  school  policies,  special 
magnet  schools,  and  compensatory  pro- 
grams might  be  listed  as  acceptable  reme- 
dies; mandatory  busing  to  non-neighbor- 
hood schools  could  be  prohibited. 

The  legislation  should  tailor  the  remedy 
to  fit  actual  violations;  existence  of  viola- 
tions affecting  some  schools  should  not  be 
used  as  a  "trigger"  to  impose  a  district-wide 
desegregation  plan. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  rather  than 
exempting  courts  from  using  the  Congres- 
sional remedy  law,  legislation  should  re- 
quire the  court  to  use  remedies  approved  by 
Congress.  Although  I  am  not  cm  attorney, 
some  constitutional  experts  argue  that  Con- 
gress can  regulate  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  under  Article  III,  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Constitution. 

Such  authority  might  be  the  basis  for  leg- 
islation allowing  the  courts  to  decide  the  ex- 
istence of  school  violations  and  to  select  ap- 
propriate remedies,  but  also  limiting  the 
courts  to  those  remedies  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  likely  to  be  argument  over 
whether  Congress  has  authority  to  regulate 
remedies  for  14th  amendment  violations, 
but  they  will  miss  the  essential  point.  At  its 
foundation,  the  busing  crisis  amounts  to  ex- 
cessive legislation  by  the  courts  to  change 
the  way  students  are  assigned  to  schools.  If 
the  Congress  devises  a  fair  and  reasonable 
division  of  powers  for  enforcing  the  14th 
amendment,  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clares the  law  unconstitutional,  then  Con- 
gress has  a  strong  case  for  amending  the 
Constitution.  If  it  comes  to  that  point,  there 
may  well  be  sufficient  popular  support  for  a 
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constitutional  amendment  to  guarantee  this 
division  of  powers  for  14th  amendment  vio- 
lations, and  to  guarantee  an  end  to  manda- 
tory busing. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

FOOTWOTKS 

'  Supreme  Court  Justices  Powell.  Istewart.  and 
RehnqulBt  have  expressed  concern  about  massive 
busing  plans  In  a  recent  dissent  (Estes  vs.  Metropol- 
itan Branches  of  Dallas  NAACP.  444  U.S.  437. 
1980). 

'  All  but  one  of  the  minority  schools  ending  up 
with  over  40  percent  white  had  more  than  20  per- 
cent white  In  their  natural  residential  enrollment. 

'  As  further  testimony  to  the  bitter  emotions 
raised  by  busing  cases,  even  among  Judges,  a  dis- 
senting 9th  Circuit  C^urt  Judge  accused  the  majori- 
ty of  "scanty  reasoning"  and  "precipitous"  action, 
prompting  the  majority  to  release  an  unusual  sup- 
plemental memorandum,  chiding  their  dissenting 
colleague  for  "reckless  charges"  and  "Intemperate, 
emotional  outbursts".  In  his  written  statement,  the 
dissenting  Judge,  who  has  not  yet  officially  heard 
the  case,  accused  the  Los  Angeles  School  Board  of 
being  "the  worst  discriminatory  offender  in  the 
nation." 

*  James  Coleman,  Thomas  Hoffer.  and  Sally  Kil- 
gore,  "High  School  and  Beyond:  Public  and  Private 
Schools"  The  Sational  Opinion  Research  Center, 
Chicago,  lUinois.  March  19S1. 

'  In  districts  with  predominantly  minority  popu- 
lations, such  as  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  or  St.  Louis, 
many  minority  isolated  schools  are  also  left  out  of 
the  plan  due  to  unavailability  of  sufficient  whites 
to  integrate  all  schools. 

•  Ronald  A.  Krol,  "A  Meta  Analysis  of  the  Effects 
of  Desegregation  on  Academic  Achievement".  The 
Urban  Review,  Vol.  12.  No.  4.  1980. 

'  Another  recent  review  claimed  a  positive  effect 
of  desegregation  on  achievement,  but  the  size  of 
the  effect  was  not  estimated.  Robert  Oaln  and 
Rita  Mahard,  "Desegregation  and  Black  Achieve- 
ment: A  Review  of  the  Evidence"  Lavi  and  Contem- 
pomry  Problems,  42  (1980). 

■  Dr.  Krol  reported  a  larger  achievement  gain  for 
desegregated  students  in  studies  without  a  compari- 
son group,  but  there  was  no  way  to  estimate  how 
much  of  this  gain  would  have  occurred  had  the  stu- 
dents been  in  segregated  schools  (minority  students 
show  some  gain  from  one  year  to  another  in  any 
sch(X)l  environment). 

•Nancy  St.  John.  School  DesegreoatiotL-  Out- 
comes for  Children,  New  York.  C.  Wiley  &  Sons. 
1976. 

■°  Martin  Patchen.  Black-White  Contact  in 
Schools:  Its  Social  and  Academic  Effects,  West  La- 
fayette, Inc..  Purdue  University  Press.  1981  (in 
press).  Professor  Patchen  does  not  take  a  position 
for  or  against  mandatory  busing  in  this  study. 

■  ■  The  most  comprehensive  critlQue  of  this  thesis 
is  in  a  new  book  by  Professor  Eleanor  Wolf.  Trial 
and  Error,  Detroit.  Wayne  State  University  Press. 
1981. 

"■"Prejudice  and  Pride:  The  Brown  Decision  after 
Twenty-five  Years."  National  Academy  of  Educa- 
tion. U.S.  Department  of  HEW.  1979. 

"Gene  I.  Maeroff.  "Delay  by  HEW  In  Issuing 
Report  on  Desegregation  is  Questioned,"  Nev  York 
Times,  May  23, 1979. 

■*Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  "What  Do  You  Do 
When  the  Supreme  Court  Is  Wrong."  The  Public 
InUrest.  No.  57,  Pall.  1979. 

"Some  of  these  ideas  were  Influenced  by  discus- 
sions with  Donald  Lincoln,  of  Jennings,  Engstrand. 
and  Henrlkson,  San  Diego:  and  Professor  Mark 
Yudof ,  University  of  Texas  Law  School.  Austin. 

Appendix  A— White  Enrollment  in 
Schools  in  the  1980  Los  Angeles  Bdsing 
Plan 

Notes:  All  figures  are  percent  white  (OW) 
enrollment  in  each  school  In  October,  1979, 
and  October,  1980.  Schools  marked  with  a 
( ■ )  are  formerly  minority  schools;  most  were 
included  in  the  1978-79  plan  as  well.  The 
third  column  is  the  "resident"  enrollment 
that  would  result  if  all  bused  students  (man- 
datory and  voluntary)  attended  their  origi- 
nal neighborhood  school. 
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Mr.  GORTON.  Next,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  get  to  the  appropri- 
ate  

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  on  his  last  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt 
my  friend  from  Washington,  but  he 
said  the  record  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  public  and  available.  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  that  public,  and  I 
am  wondering  whether  we  are  refer- 
ring to  the  same  record.  Is  the  record, 
so  far  as  the  Senator  knows,  of  those 
hearings  available  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  public  can 
see  that  record? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  must  confess  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  whether  or  not  the 
record  before  those  two  subcommit- 
tees has  been  printed.  My  reference  at 
this  point  is  to  the  fact  that  the  testi- 
mony presented  at  those  hearings  is 
part  of  the  public  record  and  that  I 
have  copies  of  a  number  of  statements 
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which  were  made  before  those  two 
subcommittees.  But  my  set  of  copies  of 
testimony  does  not  purport  to  be  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORTON.  At  this  point  I 
should  like  to  move  to  the  issue  of  the 
functions  of  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  14th  amendment  and  its  en- 
forcement and  to  point  out,  first,  of 
course,  that  it  is  a  constitution  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  and  the  14th 
amendment  in  the  area  in  which  we 
are  dealing  right  now  reads  in  relevant 
part  as  follows: 

No  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

That  is  an  excerpt  from  section  1  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
reads: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
force by  appropriate  legislation  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  10  or 
20  years,  a  course  marked  not  only  by 
Judicial  but  by  congressional  activism 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  there  has 
developed  a  serious  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  members  of  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  r>owers 
of  Congress  under  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Some  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  and  large  the  members  who 
are  described  as  being  more  activists  or 
more  liberal,  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  in  fact  create 
substantive  rights  pursuant  to  its  au- 
thority under  the  14th  amendment: 
that  is  to  say  that  they  can  expand 
upon  the  rights  which  the  courts 
would  find  totally  and  naturally  in- 
grained in  the  substantive  sections  of 
the  14th  amendment  Itself. 

Others,  and  I  think  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
still  hold  to  the  proposition  that  the 
rights  of  Congress  are  essentially  pro- 
cedural and  remedial  in  nature  in 
acting  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Nevertheless  in  a  concurring  opinion 
Mr.  Justice  Powell,  In  FuUUove  v. 
KluUsnick,  448  U.S.  448,  a  decision  de- 
cided less  than  2  years  ago,  made  the 
following  statement  about  those  con- 
gressional powers: 

I  believe  that  the  enforcement  clauses  of 
the  13th  and  14th  Amendments  give  Con- 
gress a  similar  measure  of  discretion  to 
choose  a  suitable  remedy  for  the  redress  of 
racial  discrimination  .  .  .  (I)  conclude  there- 
fore, that  the  enforcement  clauses  of  the 
13th  and  14th  Amendments  confer  upon 
Congress  the  authority  to  select  reasonable 
remedies  to  advance  the  compelling  state  in- 
terest in  repairing  the  effects  of  discrimina- 
tion. But  that  authority  mu3t  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  erode  the  guaran- 
tees of  these  Amendments.  The  Judicial 
Branch  has  the  special  responsibility  to 
make  a  searching  inquiry  Into  the  justifica- 
tion for  employing  a  race-conscious  remedy. 
Courts  must  be  sensitive  to  the  possibility 
that  less  intrusive  means  might  serve  the 


compelling  state  interest  equally  as  well.  1 
believe  that  Congress'  choice  of  a  remedy 
should  be  upheld,  however,  if  the  means  se- 
lected are  equitable  and  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  the  redress  of  Identified  discrimina- 
tion. Such'a  test  allows  the  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise necessary  discretion  but  preserves  the 
essential  safeguard  of  judicial  review  of 
racial  classifications. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note 
that  in  Pullilove,  the  Court  was  re- 
viewing Uie  use  of  a  racially  conscious 
remedy  by  Congress  in  the  form  of  the 
minority  business  enterprise  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1977.  The  cumendment  I 
offer  today,  however,  would  stand  for 
the  proposition  that  although  a  racial- 
ly conscious  remedy  may  have -been 
appropriate  in  the  employment  con- 
text, after  considering  the  social,  edu- 
cational, tmd  familial  displacements 
caused  by  a  racially  conscious  remedy 
in  school  desegregation  cases.  Con- 
gress has  determined  that  a  less  intru- 
sive means  by  which  to  remedy  cases 
of  de  Jure  purposeful  segregation 
should  be  employed  by  the  courts  and 
other  governmental  institutions. 

I  submit  that  the  message  we  are 
sending  to  the  courts,  by  our  enact- 
ment of  the  Johnston  amendment,  is 
that  Congress  has  weighed  the  com- 
peting interests  involved  in  cases  in- 
volving de  jure  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination and  has  reached  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  than  that  reached  by 
the  courts  as  to  the  most  effective 
means  by  which  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment.  Thus,  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  Johnston  amendment  is 
that  because  it  does  not  attack  the 
fundamental  premise  of  busing  as  an 
effective  remedy,  it  will  not  focus  the 
courts'  attention  on  alternative  mech- 
anisms for  remedying  violations  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

If,  however,  we  have  taken  both  ap- 
proaches in  this  body,  the  court  can 
deal  with  both  that  fundamental 
premise  and  with  the  more  limited  re- 
medial requirements  of  the  Johnston 
amendment  itself. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  clearly  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  courts  to  other  remedial 
measures.  While  this  amendment 
would  prohibit  any  court  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  or  State  governments 
from  ordering  the  implementation  of 
any  plan  which  would  require  any 
school  assignment  by  reason  of  race  or 
color,  in  cases  of  alleged  violations  of  a 
Federal  right.  It  would  allow  the 
courts  to  continue  to  act  against  the 
purposeful  segregation,  which  Is,  of 
course,  our  compelling  concern,  in  a 
msmner  which  does  not  Itself  Involve 
the  same  kind  of  classifications  which 
caused  de  jure  segregation  to  take 
place  in  the  first  place.  It  would,  of 
course,  not  interfere  with  busing  pro- 
grams where  the  participation  Is 
purely  volimtary  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents and  their  parents.  And  it  would 
do  nothing  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a 


system  of  "magnet  schools,"  pairing  or 
clustering,  and  so  forth. 

The  structure  of  this  amendment  is 
not  complex.  It  contains  several  find- 
ings by  Congress  concerning  the 
impact  of  racially  conscious  school 
assignments. 

Without  exception,  those  findings 
are  consistent  with  those  which  we 
have  already  adopted  by  adopting  the 
Johnston  amendment  itself. 

It  acknowledges  the  14th  amend- 
ment right  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, that  is,  the  right  of  each  stu- 
dent to  be  free  of  purposeful,  de  jure 
segregation  and  discrimination.  The 
amendment  goes  on  to  state  that  Con- 
gress finds  that  racially  conscious 
school  asslgimients  are  not  reasonably 
related  nor  necessary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  compelling  governmental  in- 
terest. That  finding  is  the  heart  of 
this  legislation.  When  it  is  considered 
in  light  of  the  acknowledged  right  in 
Brown  the  result  is  the  recognition  of 
a  statutory  right  to  a  racially  neutral 
school  assignment  on  the  part  of  any 
student. 

That  right,  however,  is  no  more  than 
the  logical  consequence  of  the  decision 
by  Congress  that  a  less  intrusive 
remedy  is  a  more  appropriate  mecha- 
nism by  which  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment  in  light  of  the  empirical 
data  which  has  been  built  up  as  a 
result  of  busing  orders  since  they  were 
first  imposed  as  a  remedy. 

As  the  policymaking  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  not  only  ap- 
propriate for  Congress  to  make  the 
choice  among  the  available  remedies, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  ducking  our 
direct  and  prime  duties  if  we  do  not  do 
so. 

I  have  frequently,  during  the  course 
of  discussions  of  these  propositions,  re- 
ferred to  what  is  known  as  mandatory 
or  forced  busing  as  a  failed  experi- 
ment. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  de- 
ferred to  the  courts  and  has  allowed 
this  experiment  to  be  carried  out, 
though  with  increasing  reluctance 
through  each  Congress  since  the  early 
1970's.  That  was  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse when  the  result  was  uncertain. 
Now  that  we  know  the  social,  econom- 
ic, and  educational  costs,  however,  we 
must  provide  a  sense  of  direction  for 
the  courts,  a  redirection,  which  I  am 
convinced  they  seek. 

The  courts  must  continue  to  Issue 
orders  necessary  to  remedy  past  de 
jure  desegregation,  but  the  assignment 
of  students  to  schools  simply  on  the 
basis  of  their  race  should  not  be  a  part 
of  them. 

If  mandatory  busing  were  the  exclu- 
sive means  by  which  a  violation  of  an 
individual's  14th  amendment  rights  as 
a  result  of  de  jure  segregation  could  be 
remedied,  I  would  tend  to  agree  with 
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those  who  question  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  approach. 

This  Senator,  however,  is  not  so  con- 
vinced and  cannot  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  busing  Is  the  only  answer,  or 
even  that  it  is  a  valid  answer. 

It  is  obviously  a  paradoji  that  in 
order  to  remedy  instances  of  past  de 
jure  segregation,  we  have,  in  effect, 
made  racially  conscious  assignments  of 
students  who,  by  definition,  were 
guilty  of  no  segregative  action  them- 
selves. We  have  imposed  those  choices 
on  parents  who  have  been  guilty  of  no 
segregative  actions  in  order  to  cure  a 
segregation  which  was  created  by 
some  other  person  or  some  other 
group  at  some  other  time. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  under  those 
circumstances,  that  we  have  measur- 
ably harmed  the  fundamental  basis  of 
our  public  education  system,  which  Is 
the  expectation  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  school  students  that  they  have 
some  control  over  school  assignments 
by  where  they  choose  to  live. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

(Mr.  DENTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  know  he 
was  a  distinguished  attorney  general 
and,  being  an  attorney  general,  I  know 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  bar  as  a 
practicing  lawyer. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  care 
to  address  himself  to  that  which 
would  appear  to  be  a  total  conflict  be- 
tween the  language  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Which  would 
appear  to  be  a  total  conflict  between 
the  language  of  his  proposal,  which 
provides  that: 

No  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  shall  order 
the  implementation  of  any  plan  which 
would  require,  because  of  the  race  or  color 
of  any  student,  the  assignment  of  that  stu- 
dent to  a  public  school  which  provides  free 
public  education  other  than  the  school  clos- 
est of  his  or  her  place  of  residence  which 
provides  the  appropriate  grade  level  and 
type  of  education  for  the  student. 

And  whether  or  not  that  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's position  relative  to  the 
matter  of  denying  the  court  jurisdic- 
tion where  the  recommendation  of  the 
bar  association  committee  was: 

The  Committee  recommends  to  the  Asso- 
ciation the  adoption  of  this  resolution  be- 
cause of  one  overriding  conviction:  the  ne- 
cessity to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  courts 
of  this  Nation,  federal  and  state,  from  mis- 
directed legislative  efforts  to  achieve  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  only  through  consti- 
tutional amendment.  The  issue  is  not  abor- 
tion: it  is  not  busing:  it  is  not  prayer  in  the 
public  schools;  it  is  not  any  of  a  number  of 
things  that  may  occasion  dissatisfaction 
with  particular  decisions.  We  are  sure  that 


the  Members  of  the  Association  have  many 
various  positions  on  these  substantive  ques- 
tions, as  we  do.  But  the  real  issue,  the  only 
issue,  is  whether,  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
of  constitutional  permissibility,  this  Nation 
is  going  to  adopt  a  device  whereby  each  time 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  lower 
federal  court  offends  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts  to  hear  that  issue  will  be 
stripped  away.  We  do  not  believe  that  is  a 
system  the  Pramers  intended  nor  one  that 
we  should  strive  to  institute. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  Is:  In  view  of  the  position 
of  the  bar  association  on  the  matter  of 
jurisdiction,  in  view  of  the  language  of 
his  amendment,  would  he  not  agree 
that  he  is  proposing  something  that 
files  directly  In  the  face  of  the  ABA 
recommendation:  that  indeed  the  Sen- 
ator is  attempting  to  strip  the  court  of 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  think  I  could  best 
answer  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  by  re- 
phrasing it  and  asking  another  ques- 
tion. 

I  believe,  though  I  do  not  serve  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  he  op- 
posed during  the  course  of  Its  consid- 
eration of  the  new  criminal  code,  the 
reimposltlon  of  capital  punishment.  If 
that  Is  the  case,  does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  describe  his  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  capital  punishment  as  being  ju- 
risdictional in  nature  in  denying  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  some  juris- 
dictional right  to  Impose  whatever 
remedy  for  a  first  degree  murder  they 
desire? 

I  could  answer  that  question  for  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  decision  by  Congress  which 
prohibits  the  Imposition  of  capital 
punishment  to  go  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  court  system  because  it 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  does  not 
limit  the  right  of  the  courts  to  deal 
with  the  crime  of  first  degree  murder 
or  treason,  or  any  of  the  other  tradi- 
tional crimes  to  which  capital  punish- 
ment has,  in  the  past,  been  considered 
an  appropriate  remedy.  Nor  does  this 
proposal  impact  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

The  Federal  courts  are  not  deprived 
of  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  anyone's 
claim  that  his  14th  amendment  rights 
have  been  violated.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  can  think  of  nothing  which 
would  more  invite  the  courts  to  pay  at- 
tention to  exactly  that  kind  of  case. 

The  kind  of  proposal  about  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  expresses  con- 
cern, and  It  Is  a  concern  which  I  share, 
is  the  kind  of  proposal  which  says  that 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  o'  the  courts 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  an  appeal  of 
a  State  supreme  court  decision  on  the 
subject  of  prayer  in  public  schools,  or 
the  subject  of  abortion,  or  some  other 
subject.  Those  are  Jurisdictional  ques- 
tions. This  is  not  a  jurisdictional  ques- 
tion. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  First  Congress  in  1789,  has 
stated  remedies  for  violations  of  the 
law,  and  when  it  states  one  remedy 
and  prohibits  another  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  must  confess 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  that  it  is  a  rather  convo- 
luted piece  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  Senator 
thought  it  was  a  very  direct  statement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WeU,  that  Is 
what  makes  horseraces,  differences  of 
opinion.  I  respect  him  for  his  opinion. 

When  you  take  away  the  remedy, 
you  eventually  take  away  the  right, 
and  that  is  exactly  the  subject  to 
which  the  bar  association  has  ad- 
dressed itself. 

I  have  such  great  difficulty  with 
this,  and,  in  fact,  I  must  confess  when 
I  learned  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  proposing  I  felt  it  was 
rather  shocking.  I  find  the  record  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  in  this 
l)ody  to  be  a  very  admirable  one,  being 
fair  and  objective,  and,  though  I  do 
not  know  his  legal  ability  well,  I  have 
great  respect  for  it  based  upon  my  re- 
spect for  his  general  reputation  as  an 
attorney  general  and  in  this  body. 

Here  we  have  a  case  which  Is  noth- 
ing that  the  American  Bar  Association 
is  talking  about,  about  the  appellate 
jurisdiction.  It  is  quite  the  opposite. 
They  were  addressing  themselves  to 
denying  the  court  Jurisdiction.  When 
you  deny  the  court  the  remedy  you 
come  up  with  the  same  conclusion  as 
denying  jurisdiction. 

The  question  the  Senator  raises  with 
respect  to  capital  punishment  is  really 
where  I  have  difficulty  following  the 
Senator  because  nobody  would  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  court  the  right  to 
deal  with  any  kind  of  case.  The  only 
issue  there  is  whether  one  man  ought 
to  take  tuiother  man's  life.  The  whole 
mortil  issue  invdlved  there  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  court's  jurisdiction,  and 
it  would  not  say  that  the  court  could 
not  hear  a  certain  kind  of  murder  case, 
a  certain  kind  of  kidnaping  case,  a 
treason  case,  or  whatever  the  case 
might  be. 

But  the  Senator  Is  attempting.  I 
think,  in  this  instance  to  compare 
apples  with  pineapples  because  they 
just  do  not  relate  to  each  other. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  instance,  the 
denial  of  court  jurisdiction  is  such  an 
affront  to  the  Constitution  that  it  is 
so  hard  to  preserve.  Proscriptions,  pro- 
hibitions, limitations,  and  the  affirma- 
tive aspects  of  the  Constitution  are 
never  really  important  until  they  are 
put  Into  controversy  or  challenge. 

The  Constitution  is  a  great  docu- 
ment. Everybody  agrees  about  that. 
That  is.  except  on  those  occasions 
when  you  want  to  find  some  basis  to 
avoid  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 
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Here  we  have  a  situation  where 
Brown  against  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  we  are  under  cloture?  I 
do  not  mean  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  but  I  yielded  to  him  for  a 
question.  I  would  prefer  that  he  deliv- 
er a  speech  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  a  very  valid 
point,  and  I  yield  back  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  simply  want  to 
repeat  to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio, 
whose  views  on  this  subject  I  respect  a 
great  deal,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
dealing  with  this  amendment  it  is,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  a  red  herring  to  talk 
about  Jurisdiction.  That  is  not  in- 
volved. 

The  question,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
valid  question  for  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  debate,  is  whether  or  not  ra- 
cially conscious  school  assignments, 
that  is  to  say  mandatory  busing,  is  an 
appropriate  social  tool. 

He  may  well  stand  on  the  other  side 
from  me  on  that  issue,  but  that  is  the 
issue  and  not  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  brought  up  the 
question  of  capital  punishment  be- 
cause capital  punishment  is  a  remedy 
and  the  fact  that  the  courts  are  not 
permitted  to  impose  capital  punish- 
ment does  not  go  to  their  Jurisdiction. 
Mandatory  busing  is  a  remedy.  It  does 
not  go  to  the  constitutional  right  of  an 
individual  to  be  free  from  purposeful 
discrimination  and  it  does  not  go  to 
the  right  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
accept  any  and  all  cases  which  make 
an  assertion  that  some  constitutional 
right  has  been  limited  or  that  some  in- 
dividual has  been  deprived  of  a  consti- 
tutional right  by  the  action  of  others. 
There  is  no  Jurisdictional  question  in- 
volved in  this  amendment.  The  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  is  not 
limited  by  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment in  any  respect  whatsoever.  The 
remedies  which  the  courts  can  impose 
for  the  violation  of  a  certain  constitu- 
tional right  are  certainly  limited.  But 
that  is  exactly  the  function  that  this 
body  has  engaged  in  from  the  first  day 
of  the  First  Congress,  and  it  is  exsujtly 
the  kind  of  action  which  Congress  was 
specifically  invited  to  take  by  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  Senator  may  not  like  this  ap- 
proach, but  it  is  not  an  approach 
which  limits  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  in  coming  up  with 
this  particular  proposal,  I  consulted  at 
length  with  the  single  individual  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  prestigious  schol- 
ar in  the  field  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  14th  amendment,  Prof.  Gerald 
Gunther  of  the  Stanford  University 
Law  School.  I  came  to  know  Professor 
Gunther,  I  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,   because,   3   or  4   years   ago,   I 


taught  a  course  in  constitutional  law 
in  my  home  State  and  used  his  case- 
book for  perhaps  no  better  reason 
than  I  had  used  its  predecessor  when  I 
was  in  law  school  myself,  and  that  led 
to  a  correspondence  between  us. 

I  may  say  that,  when  I  started  the 
draft  of  this  proposal,  I  proposed  to 
use  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  create  a  right  to  a  racially  neutral 
school  asEigiunent,  something  which  I 
believe  the  14th  amendment  gives  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Professor  Gunther  cautioned  me 
against  doing  so  and  said  that  the  bill 
should  be  structured  simply  in  the 
form  of  recognizing  that  right  and  rec- 
ognizing it  within  the  context  qf  the 
right  to  be  free  from  purposeful  dis- 
crimination. 

If  I  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senator,  whose  views  I  respect,  I  shall 
read  one  or  two  excerpts  from  the  last 
letter  which  I  received  from  Professor 
Gunther,  whose  suggestions  are  incor- 
porated In  the  amendment  Senators 
have  before  them  right  now.  He  says: 

My  advice  to  you  to  follow  the  court  with 
respect  to  the  basic  constitutional  right  in- 
volved refers  only  to  a  recognition  of  the 
right  to  be  free  from  de  jure,  purposeful  dis- 
crimination and  segregation,  the  right  you 
now  do  recognize  in  the  bill.  I  have  never 
advocated  that  you  recognize  busing  as  a 
basic  right.  My  point,  rather,  has  been  that 
busing  has  in  the  past  been  a  remedy  for 
the  vindication  of  the  basic  right  against 
purposeful  segregation.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  focus  on  changing  the  remedy 
for  the  vindication  of  that  basic  right. 

He  says  further: 

Then,  as  new  Section  2(c).  I  would  use  a 
revised  version  of  present  Section  2(a), 
saying  something  like:  "Every  student  has 
the  right  to  be  free  from  purposeful  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  in  his  or  her  as- 
signment to  public  school.  In  light  of  the 
other  findings  contained  in  this  section. 
Congress  concludes  that  racially  conscious 
assignment  of  students  to  schools  is  not  nec- 
essary to  the  enforcement  of  the  right  to  be 
free  from  purposeful  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination in  school  assignments.  Congress 
accordingly  determines  that  every  student 
has  the  right  to  have  his  or  her  assignment 
to  public  school  determined  in  a  racially 
neutral  manner." 

That  is  precisely  what  my  amend- 
ment says. 

The  professor  writing  to  me  then 
says: 

You"  will  note  that  this  revision  recognizes 
a  (statutorily  created)  right  to  neutral 
school  assignment,  but  to  me  more  nearly 
couches  that  right  as  an  aspect  of  remedies 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Court-recognized 
right  "to  be  free  from  purposeful  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination"  etc. 

The  letter  goes  on  in  greater  detail.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  share  it  with  the 
Senator. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that,  first,  I  have  followed  a  constitu- 
tionally highly  respectable  course  of 
action  in  coming  up  with  this  specific 
proposal.  I  cannot  guarantee  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  or  to  this  body,  that  it 
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will  be  found  to  be  constitutional.  I  be- 
lieve, from  my  experience  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  will  be.  In  fact,  I  think  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is 
attempting  to  find  a  graceful  way  out 
of  what  is  the  dead  end  of  mandatory 
school  assignments  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  for 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  disagree 
with  me  on  the  effectiveness  of  man- 
datory school  assignments  by  reason 
of  race  in  ending  segregation.  There  is 
certainly  debate  in  the  country  on 
that  issue.  He  may  disagree  with  some 
of  the  findings  in  this  amendment 
and,  of  course,  it  will  be  up  to  the  body 
to  vote  directly  on  those  findings.  But 
it  is,  I  must  say,  a  red  herring  to  say 
that  this  amendment  goes  to  jurisdic- 
tion. It  does  not  in  any  respect  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  constitution- 
al issues.  That  is  what  some  other  bills 
before  this  body  would  do.  In  fact,  it 
encourages  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  make  precisely  such  a 
decision. 

I  was  frustrated  during  the  course  of 
much  of  the  debate  over  the  Johnston 
araendment  by  the  fact  that  the 
debate  stemmed  on  this  Jurisdictional 
issue.  It  seemed  to  me  frequently  that 
the  opponents  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  were  focusing  on  that  issue 
because  they  did  not  want  to  debate 
the  actual  impact  of  racially  conscious 
school  assignments  and  their  validity 
because  the  case  for  that  proposition 
is,  this  Senator  believes,  very,  very 
weak.  This  is  not  an  approach  which 
attempts  to  take  Jurisdiction  away 
from  the  courts.  It  is  an  approach 
which  attempts  to  state  a  policy  by 
this  Congress  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment,  a  policy  which  it 
is  not  only  appropriate  for  it  to  make 
but  its  duty  to  make,  and  then  let  the 
Supreme  Court  determine  whether  or 
not  those  findings  are  constitutionally 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
tinuing debate  on  the  issue  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  that,  in  my 
judgment,  has  emerged  as  the  central 
issue  in  the  course  of  discussions 
which  have  been  held  intermittently 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  over 
the  course  of  the  last  several  weeks. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  has  engaged  in 
a  series  of  procedures  which  I  think 
are  directed  at  an  important  goal:  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  very  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 
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The  procedures  in  this  body  relating 
to  filibuster  have  been  developed  over 
the  course  of  a  protracted  period  of 
time.  I  have  a  certain  disagreement 
with  the  approach  of  tying  up  the  de- 
liberations and  activity  of  this  body 
when  other  business  is  pressing  before 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Were  the  issues  of 
budget  and  the  economy  to  be  timely 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate  today, 
there  might  be  a  different  value  Judg- 
ment placed  upon  the  protracted 
period  of  time  which  we  are  now  de- 
voting to  this  issue. 

But  absent  that  consideration,  I 
think  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
public  attention  be  directed  to  the 
thrust  of  the  current  proposals  which 
would  liniit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  on  matters  potentially  far 
beyond  the  issue  of  busing,  including 
first  amendment  rights,  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  the  press,  and  every 
right  which  is  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  view  that  busing  has  been  a 
failure.  It  has  satisfied  neither  whites 
nor  blacks.  It  has  not  worked  well  in 
the  effort  to  integrate  schools  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  imposed  on  the 
time  of  schoolchildren.  It  has  imposed 
on  the  patience  of  most  Americans 
who  have  been  involved  with  busing. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of 
the  availability  of  a  remedy  which  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  may  seek 
to  impose,  then  in  my  view  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  the  particular 
remedy,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  greater 
importance— the  authority  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  decide 
what  the  Constitution  requires. 

Several  months  ago,  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Comiecticut 
posed  an  issue  that  nothing  in  the 
pending  bill  would  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
courts  to  enforce  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, it  was  my  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  at  issue,  because  I  t>elieved  it 
to  be  self-evident  that  the  courts  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  the 
duty  to  enforce  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  resolu- 
tion defeated  by  a  vote  of  45  to  30.  I 
think  that  occurred  because  of  the  un- 
derlying hostility  raised  by  the  issue 
of  busing,  which,  while  it  may  be  un- 
derstandable on  the  merits  and  the 
substance  of  busing,  in  my  judgment  is 
most  inappropriate,  as  it  could  set  a 
precedent  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  other  mat- 
ters. 

While  I  was  district  attorney  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  decision  in 
Miranda  against  Arizona  was  handed 
down  on  June  13.  1966.  Of  all  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  courts— and  there 
have  been  many— limiting  the  power 
of  law  enforcement,  none  in  my  view 
has  had  the  impact  of  the  Miranda 
case,  with  extraordinarily  undesirable 
consequences  in  terms  of  applying  to 


all  cases  which  went  to  trial  after  the 
date  of  the  Miranda  decision. 

I  thoroughly  disagreed  with  the  ra- 
tionale of  Miranda.  I  disagreed  even 
more  vigorously  with  its  application 
retrospectively,  because  many  of  the 
guilty  were  acquitted  as  a  result  of  the 
Miranda  decision,  although  the  law 
enforcement  officials  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  questioning  had  acted  en- 
tirely lawfully  at  the  time  the  interro- 
gations had  occurred. 

Notwithstanding  the  illogic  of  the 
Miranda  decision,  it  was  my  view  at 
that  time  that  there  should  not  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  would  overturn 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  because  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  having  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  the  final  arbi- 
ter and  decisioiunaker. 

Instead,  the  Philadelphia  district  at- 
torney's office  sought  to  reverse  the 
import  of  Miranda,  or  at  least  as  it 
would  be  applied  retroactively.  A 
couple  of  the  specific  cases  which  we 
dealt  with  back  in  1966  and  thereafter 
all  illustrative  of  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  that  decision.  They  also  re- 
flect my  own  attitude  of  not  wanting 
to  change  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
even  though  the  impact  in  those  cases 
was  significant  and  very  wrong. 

There  was  a  case  pending  in  the 
Philadelphia  criminal  courts  by  the 
name  of  Commonwealth  against 
Hickey,  which  involved  an  incident 
where  a  cab  driver  had  been  robbed 
and  brutaUy  murdered.  A  suspect  had 
t>een  taken  into  custody  in  April  or 
May  of  1966  and  had  been  given  the 
warnings  which  were  then  required  by 
the  law  under  the  Escobedo  decision, 
which  had  been  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1964. 

The  police  acted  entirely  properly. 
Hickey  was  warned  of  his  rights.  He 
voluntarily  confessed.  He  told  the  law 
enforcement  officers  where  he  had 
taken  the  loot  from  the  cab  driver, 
and  where  he  had  stowed  his  weapon. 

The  police  officers  then  went  to  his 
residence,  confirmed  his  confession, 
foimd  the  weapon,  and  found  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  robbery. 

While  that  case  was  pending,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  brought  to  trial 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  between 
the  incident  and  the  date  of  the  Mi- 
randa decision,  which  was  mid-June 
1966,  his  confession  l>ecame  inadmissi- 
ble. 

When  the  case  was  called  for  trial,  it 
was  impossible  to  introduce  his  confes- 
sion and  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
guilt  against  Hickey  because  of  the  in- 
tervening Supreme  Court  decision. 

Another  case,  denominated  Com- 
monwealth against  Ware,  illustrated 
the  same  point  in  even  more  emphatic 
terms. 

Ware  had  l>een  charged  with  a  series 
of  four  burglary-murders  which  evi- 


denced a  pattern  where  he  would  push 
an  elderly  victim  downstairs  as  he 
robbed  and  burglarized  their  houses. 

Shortly  after  his  arrest  in  1963,  he 
was  sent  to  a  mental  institution  be- 
cause he  was  not  competent  to  stand 
trial.  In  1968,  he  was  released  from  the 
mental  institution  and  brought  to 
trial.  However,  his  confession  could 
not  be  introduced  because  of  the  inter- 
vening Miranda  decision. 

My  office  fought  the  case  and  peti- 
tioned the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  certiorari.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hear 
the  case,  a  very  rare  occurrence,  with 
certiorari  l>eing  granted  in  one  case 
out  of  perhaps  hundreds  at  that  time. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  granted  certiorari,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Peimsylvania  then 
reassumed  jurisdlc'Jon  of  the  case  and 
decided  it  on  State  grounds.  This 
meant  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  no  longer  could  affect 
the  decision  since  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  exonerated  Ware  as  a 
matter  of  Interpretation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Constitution,  a  matter  on 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania makes  the  final  interpretation, 
not  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

I  speak  at  some  length  about  the 
Hickey  case  and  the  Ware  case  be- 
cause I  think  they  illustrate  a  high 
level  of  frustration  which  a  district  at- 
torney's office  faces  in  trying  to  bring 
to  Justice  the  worst  of  the  worst. 

It  was  my  view  then,  and  I  believe  it 
to  this  day,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  injustice  which  results  in  those 
specific  cases,  it  is  unwise  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  to  follow  the  route  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  because 
of  the  [>otentially  undesirable  results 
if  we  undermine  the  Supreme  Court  as 
an  institution  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  prevailing  rule,  as  I  see  it,  in  the 
evolution  of  our  Nation  has  been  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  had  the  final 
word  on  interpreting  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  While  we  may 
disagree  violently  with  the  Judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  case  or  on 
a  series  of  cases,  the  importance  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  an  institution  in  our 
Nation's  history  is,  in  my  Judgment,  of 
unquestioned  value. 

The  executive  branch  has  a  very 
vital  role  to  play.  The  President, 
through  his  secretaries  of  the  various 
departments  and  through  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  has  enormous  power 
that  was  designed  by  the  constitution- 
al framers. 

The  Congress,  the  legislative  branch, 
has  enormous  power  and  enormous  re- 
sponsibilities to  inquire  as  to  what  is 
happening,  to  fashion  laws,  and  to 
enact  legislation  which  reflects  the 
public  policy  of  our  constituents.  We 
are  here  realistically  and  ultimately  as 
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long  as  we  express  the  views  of  the 
people  who  elect  us  to  these  offices. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has,  in  the  constitutional  set- 
ting, the  authority  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate decision  when  Congress  has  ex- 
ceeded its  authority,  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  exceeded  its  authority, 
and  to  be  the  final  interpreter  of  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

If  it  is  possible  to  shift  that  historic 
balance  by  saying  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  can  be  removed  under 
the  provisions  of  article  III  through 
language  which  relates  to  Jurisdiction- 
al grants,  or  if  it  is  possible  to  alter 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  under  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment,  then  there  will 
be  a  fundamental  reallnement  in  the 
division  of  authority  and  constitution- 
al responsibility  in  this  Nation. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  there  were  precedents 
pending  where  the  supreme  courts  of 
three  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  had  ruled  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  legislative  Issues.  Certainly  at 
the  time  of  the  decision  of  Marbury 
against  Madison  in  1803  the  issue  was 
squarely  faced  as  to  which  of  the 
three  separate  but  equal  branches  of 
Government  under  the  Constitution 
would  have  the  final  determination  on 
the  issue  of  conflict  of  authority.  The 
Supreme  Court,  not  surprisingly  per- 
haps in  the  exercise  of  power  as  it 
viewed  it,  made  the  decision  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  have  that  final  say. 

We  have  developed  in  the  course  of 
the  past  179  years  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  a 
nation  where  freedom  has  been  ex- 
tolled the  most  highly  in  all  the  re- 
corded history  of  civilization  on  Earth; 
where  we  have  had  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  man's  potential  with 
freedom  of  public  expression,  with 
freedom  of  religious  opportunity,  and 
with  freedom  of  the  press,  notwith- 
standing great  controversy  and  great 
concerns  about  these  issues  involving 
many  points  of  public  controversy  at 
every  step  of  the  way. 

The  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  has  been  subjected 
to  analysis  repeatedly  by  the  courts.  It 
is  a  very  vibrant  principle  and  it  has 
been  expanded  tremendously  to  give 
freedom  and  opportunity  where  none 
had  originally  been  viewed  as  present. 

The  due  process  clause  of  the  5th 
amendment  and  its  counterpart  in  the 
14th  amendment  have  seen  an  expan- 
sion which  was  beyond  the  realm  of 
imagination  at  the  time  those  clauses 
were  first  written  into  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  later  into  the  14th  amend- 
ment. There  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  concepts  of  ordered  liberty 
within  due  process  so  that  the  prohibi- 
tion against  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  limit  freedom  of 
speech  for  example,  was  extended  to 


the  State  governments  under  author- 
ity of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment.  And  in  a  series  of  de- 
cisions the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  said  that  no  State  could 
enact  legislation  which  restricted  free- 
dom of  speech. 

So  it  was  with  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  press,  and  beyond. 
The  requirements  of  right  to  counsel 
under  the  6th  amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  became  a  part  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
as  did  the  4th  amendment  protection 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures. This  evolution  has  come  into 
the  law  of  the  land  and  into  the  con- 
stitutional fabric  of  our  Government 
as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  interpreting  the 
Constitution. 

A  Supreme  Court  interpretation  is 
dissimilar  to  a  legislative  enactment 
where  Congress  puts  its  imprimatur 
on  what  public  policy  means  in  a  con- 
text much  more  limited  than  a  consti- 
tutional fabric,  or  where  the  legisla- 
tive process  grants  regulatory  author- 
ity to  one  of  the  vast  array  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  to  implement  the  law 
on  a  day-by-day  basis.  For  a  constitu- 
tion is  to  last  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
Nation,  and  we  all  pray  that  the  life- 
time of  this  Nation  is  boundless. 

I  do  believe  that  the  ability  of  this 
Nation  to  survive  and  prosper  in  a  set- 
ting which  allows  the  full  development 
of  man's  capabilities  and  freedom 
turns  upon  our  ability  to  continue  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  way  which  has  evolved  over  the 
course  of  the  past  179  years  since  the 
decision  in  Marbury  against  Madison. 
Moreover,  I  suggest  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental matter  that  public  attention  be 
focused  on  the  implications  of  what  is 
presently  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  what  is  realistically 
speaking  a  measure  which  would  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  busing,  and 
whether  that  may  be  wise  as  a  matter 
of  substance.  For  I  believe  that  its  po- 
tential for  disaster  is  limitless  as  that 
principle  could  later  be  expanded  into 
the  areaa  of  speech,  religion,  press, 
equal  protection  considerations,  and 
other  due  process  guarantees. 

Our  society  reacts  in  an  unpredict- 
able way  to  what  goes  on  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  There  are  few  people  who 
have  the  opportimlty  to  come  to  these 
legislative  Halls  and  fewer  stiU  who 
can  follow  the  history  of  a  complex 
matter  such  as  we  are  discussing 
today.  Until  there  is  public  attention 
focused  on  such  an  issue  by  the  news 
media  there  will  be  necessarily  little 
recognition  of  the  scope,  magnitude, 
and  importance  of  what  this  measure 
means. 

Up  until  the  present  time  the  news 
media  have  not  focused  much  atten- 
tion on  this  debate  relating  to  limiting 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 


of  the  United  States  on  busing,  or  on 
its  vast  implications.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  has  performed 
a  vital  service  in  taking  the  lead  in  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  country 
via  the  news  media  on  this  issue,  and  it 
is  problematical  whether,  within  the 
confines  of  the  debate  which  we  are 
now  under,  public  attention  will  really 
be  focused  on  this  issue. 

But  it  is  my  view  that  if  attention  is 
focused  on  this  issue  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  say: 

We  do  not  like  busing  but  we  like  less  the 
prospect  of  interfering  with  the  tradition  of 
the  power  of  the  courts  in  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  like  many  of  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  the  t7nited  States,  but  we 
prefer  to  have  them  there  when  we  need 
them  rather  than  to  see  them  vanish  In 
terms  of  authority  over  a  specific  issue 
which  is  an  unpopular  issue. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  utter 
these  sentiments  in  a  resounding  and 
forceful  fashion;  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  courts  generally 
have  come  Into  enormous  disrepute 
for  many  good  reasons:  For  not  dispos- 
ing of  the  backlog  of  civil  and  criminal 
litigation,  for  not  imposing  the  kinds 
of  sentences  warranted  for  the  kind  of 
violent  criminals  who  roam  our 
streets,  and  for  getting  into  many 
issues  and  many  decisions  which 
might  well  be  better  left  to  other  insti- 
tutions. 

I  have  the  conviction  that  if  the 
voice  of  the  F>eople  would  speak  on 
this  issue,  or  if  the  people  were  aware 
of  this  issue,  they  would  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  I  came  to  as  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Philadelphia  when 
faced  with  the  injustice  of  letting  men 
like  Hickey  and  Ware  go  free  contrast- 
ed with  changing  the  fabric  of  consti- 
tutional law.  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  say,  "Let  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  stand." 

I  say  perhaps  it  is  a  healthy  thing, 
as  we  move  forward  on  this  debate, 
that  the  arguments  have  been  inge- 
nious. The  considerations  which  have 
been  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  on  article  III 
and  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
have  been  raised  in  a  most  erudite 
fashion.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from. North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  has 
put  forth  the  views  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  he  sees  them.  I  think  we  would 
all  welcome  that  a  debate  of  this  mag- 
nitude be  viewed  and  studied  by  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  if  in  this  con- 
text the  people  were  to  say: 

Let  the  Constitution  stand,  let  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  stand,  as  much  as  we 
dislike  busing.  We  are  prepared  to  live  with 
it  rather  than  see  the  Constitution  altered 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  altered. 

Then  I  think  that  would  have  a  very 
significant  impact  on  the  action  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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That  can  happen  only  when  this 
issue  receives  the  attention  not  only 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers 
across  this  country  but,  perhaps,  more 
particularly  on  the  evening  news  of 
the  networks  and  on  the  talk  shows  in 
this  country  so  that  public  atvareness 
is  focused  on  what  is  at  issue  and  what 
is  involved  in  the  matters  which  we 
are  debating  here  today. 

Before  concluding  the  30  minutes  in 
which  I  have  undertaken  to  speak  as 
meaningfully  as  I  could  on  relatively 
short  notice,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  proposals  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  on  his 
colorblind  approach  to  the  schooling 
issue,  to  have  enrollment  determined 
without  regard  to  race. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  has  endeavored  to  find  a 
novel  approach  which  might  undercut 
the  tremendous  controversy  which 
exists  on  the  busing  issue  and,  as  he 
has  so  eloquently  stated,  does  not  in- 
volve the  issue  of  Jurisdiction  but  in- 
volves the  substance  of  handling  the 
texture  and  complexion  of  the  school 
system. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 
that  his  approach,  while  worthy  of  ex- 
tended consideration,  does  not  meet 
the  test  of  the  real  world  today  in  that 
if  it  results  in  all  white  or  all  black 
schools,  as  I  think  it  necessarily  tnust, 
it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  reality  that 
students  must  face,  and  it  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  constitutional  doctrine  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  and 
its  progeny  overruling  Plessy  against 
Ferguson,  decided  shortly  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  had 
held  constitutional  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
arate but  equal. 

To  have  race  an  irrelevancy  would 
be  to  reindorse  the  Plessy  against  Fer- 
guson doctrine  so  that  you  could  con- 
stitutionally have  schools  which  were 
racially  separate  as  long  as  they  were 
otherwise  equal. 

Constitutional  requirements  cannot 
be  changed  by  a  legislative  enactment. 
The  Constitution  is  obviously  su- 
preme. The  specific  holding  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  separate  but  equal, 
teaches  that  if  you  are  separate  you 
are,  in  fact,  not  equal,  and  that  consti- 
tutionally it  is  impermissible. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  would  seek  by  this  legisla- 
tion to  relitigate  the  holding  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  and  Plessy 
against  Ferguson,  it  would  be  unwise 
in  my  view  even  if  constitutionally 
permissible  because  we  do  not  func- 
tion in  a  real  world  of  all  whites  and 
all  blacks  or  all  anything,  but  have  a 
mixed  and  a  varied  world.  The  advan- 
tages, let  alone  the  requirements,  of 
integration  make  it  highly  desirable 
that  there  be  exposure  to  peoples  of 


all  complexion  so  that  it  is  preferable 
as  a  matter  of  social  policy,  even  if 
constitutionally  permissible  to  have  all 
white  or  all  black  schools,  not  to 
foUow  that  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  withhold  at 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  withholding  his 
request  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  be  long.  I 
listened  with  immense  interest  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  news  media  and  their 
play  on  this  issue. 

I  do  not  read  the  Pennsylvania 
papers,  but  I  do  take  note  of  the 
North  Carolina  papers,  the  Washing- 
ton papers— I  should  say  paper,  we 
have  only  one  remaining  in  this  town 
now,  sad  to  say— but,  Mr.  President, 
the  preponderance  of  what  I  read  in 
the  press  is  that  the  Senate  has  em- 
barked on  a  perilous  gambit;  that  the 
Senate  is  moving  toward  destroying 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  the  implication  we  should 
note  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  must 
not  be  deterred  when  it  engages  in  tyr- 
anny. 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  tyranny  imposed  by 
the  Judiciary  is  just  as  bad  as  tyranny 
imposed  by  the  executive  branch  or 
the  legislative  branch.  I  think  the 
American  people  agree  with  that. 

My  good  friend  from  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Weicker,  has  spoken  many  times 
on  this  floor  about  "this  Senate  must 
preserve  the  Constitution."  I  agree 
with  that.  Well,  what  does  the  Consti- 
tution say  about  limiting  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts?  Article  III,  sections 
1  and  2,  are  very  clear. 

As  I  read  these  provisions  taken  to- 
gether, they  impose  upon  this  Con- 
gress not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
to  say,  "No"  when  our  Judiciary  begins 
to  act  in  a  vain  and  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous manner. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  this  body 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  was  in  town  a  week  or  so 
ago.  He  was  asked  about  the  approach 
of  the  Helms-Johnston  or  Johnston- 
Helms  amendment.  The  news  reporter 
who  phrased  the  question  directed  to 
Senator  Ervin  was  very  clear  that  he 
held  the  Johnston-Helms  or  Helms- 
Johnston  tunendment  in  great  disdain. 
He  spoke  In  terms  of  "destroying  the 
Constitution,"  the  reporter  did. 

Senator  Ervin  said,  "That  is  ridicu- 
lous. It  would  do  no  such  thing."  And, 
if  I  recall  correctly.  Senator  Ervin  said 
that  there  are  57  instances  in  which 
Congress  has  limited  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  So  where  does 


the  American  Bar  Association  come  up 
with  its  claims  that  something  de- 
structive is  afoot  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber? 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
simply  doing  its  duty  under  article  III 
of  the  Constitution.  And  I  hope  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  some  of  the 
news  media  people  will  look  at  that. 

Also,  the  14th  amendment  applies  in 
this  case.  And  I  will  discuss  that  in  a 
minute. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  point  is  this: 
If  it  is  so  horrifying  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  its 
right— its  constitutional  right— to  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts 
when  the  Congress  perceives  that  the 
court  has  gone  too  far,  why  is  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ommending that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts?  Nobody  ever  says 
anything  about  that.  But  the  Chief 
Justice,  within  the  past  month  or  so, 
said  "We  have  got  such  a  burden,"  and 
he  was  going  to  appeal  to  Congress  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

So  you  see.  Mr.  President,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Johnston-Helms  or 
Helms-Johnston  amendment  meet 
themselves  coming  and  going.  And  I 
can  understand  that  they  are  frustrat- 
ed because  they  simply  do  not  have  a 
leg  to  stand  on. 

Now  as  for  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, I  read  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  the  other  day  a  statement 
by  Senator  Ervin  saying  that  he  was 
going  to  stop  paying  dues  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  As  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  said  this  very 
afternoon,  he  did  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  ABA  being  more  liberal  than 
he  is,  but  he  feels  that  he  has  a  right 
to  object  to  a  lack  of  forthrightness  by 
the  ABA  in  presenting  the  issue  to  the 
lawyers  who  belong  to  the  ABA. 

Mr.  President,'  last  year  one  of  the 
major  newspapers  of  my  State  repeat- 
edly ran  editorials  saying  what  a  terri- 
ble thing  it  is  to  even  think  about 
doing  away  with  forced  busing.  That 
newspaper  happens  to  be  the  Char- 
lotte Observer.  I  called  up  the  publish- 
er, Rolfe  Neill.  I  said,  "Rolfe,  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  but  I  think  I  can  read  the 
English  language.  Don't  take  my  word 
for  it  on  this  busing  issue.  You  have 
reipeatedly  stated  your  repect  for  Sam 
Ervin  as  a  constitutional  scholar.  Ask 
him  what  he  thinks  about  this  forced 
busing  issue." 

Mr.  Neill,  to  his  credit,  said,  "Well, 
that  is  a  good  idea,"  and  in  due  course 
a  request  was  made  by  the  Charlotte 
Observer  to  Senator  Ervin  that  he  pre- 
pare a  piece  for  the  page  opposite  the 
editorial  page  and  it  was  published  on 
July  23,  1981. 

I  am  going  to  insert  the  entire  text 
of  Senator  Ervin's  article  a  little  later 
on.  But  there  are  a  few  statements 
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that  I  want  to  emphasize  before  I  do 
that. 

Senator  Ervin  began  by  saying: 

The  Supreme  Court  asserts  that  the 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  for  integra- 
tion purposes  is  Justified,  even  actually  re- 
quired, by  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Then  Senator  Ervin  said.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

This  assertion  is,  in  reality,  undeniable 
proof  of  Lord  Acton's  aphorism.  "Power  cor- 
rupts, and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolute- 
ly." 

The  Senator  went  on  to  say:  "The  al- 
legation's falsity  is  proved  by  multi- 
tudes of  other  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions which  apply  the  equal  protection 
clause  correctly." 

Then  the  Senator  discusses  the  his- 
tory of  the  14th  amendment  and  pays 
his  respect  to  the  salutary  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  specifying  that  no 
State  "shall  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws." 

Further  down.  Senator  Ervin  wrote: 

The  most  sophisticated  sophistry  cannot 
wash  out  the  plain  truth  that  the  second 
command  of  the  decree  requires  the  school 
board  to  deny  students  in  the  second  group 
admission  to  their  neighborhood  schools 
solely  on  account  of  their  race,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
the  Brown  Case,  the  school  desegregation 
decision,  is  a  violation  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause. 

Senator  Ervin  says,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  that  unrestrained  exercise  of  Ju- 
dicial power  has  no  rightful  place  in 
an  America  which  boasts  in  its  nation- 
al anthem  that  it  is  the  land  of  the 
free,  imless  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
Nation's  well-being.  He  very  properly 
says  that  no  such  case  can  be  made  for 
forced  busing  of  students  for  integra- 
tion purposes. 

He  says: 

Substituting  forced  busing  for  intelligent 
solutions  of  educational  problems  calls  to 
mind  the  remark  of  Pope  Julius  III:  "Learn 
with  how  little  wisdom  the  earth  is  gov- 
erned." 

Mr.  President,  somewhere  along  the 
line  I  hope  we  lay  to  rest  the  notion 
that  this  Congress,  this  Senate,  should 
abdicate  its  responsibility  to  protect 
the  freedoms  of  people  from  judicial 
tyranny  or  any  other  kind  of  tjTanny. 
We  have  not  only  the  constitutional 
authority  to  do  it;  we  have  the  duty  to 
do  It.  That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  since 
the  first  day  I  walked  into  this  Cham- 
ber as  a  Meml>er  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
January  3,  1973,  I  was  determined  to 
do  whatever  I  could  to  rid  the  school- 
children of  America  from  what  my 
friend  Sam  Ervin  has  often  referred  to 
as  "the  worst  tyrarmy  ever  imposed  on 
the  schoolchildren  of  America." 

So  let  our  many  friends  in  the 
media,  in  this  body,  and  in  pressure 
groups  continue  to  say  that  something 
unconstitutional  is  afoot.  But  they  are 
wrong  and  I  think  they  know  they  are 
wrong.  Let  Mr.  Archibald  Cox  go  to 


Raleigh  and  other  places  and  com- 
plain about  Senator  Johnston  and 
Senator  Eelms  abusing  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  hope  Mr.  Archibald  Cox  enjoys 
his  publicity,  but  Mr.  Archibald  Cox  is 
wrong. 

He  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  more 
notable  pressure  groups  in  this  coun- 
try. He  travels  at  their  expense.  I  am 
sure,  and  enjoys  it,  which  is  fine.  But 
let  him  not  try  to  rewrite  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  when  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  authority  and 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  aforementioned  article 
in  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  July  23. 
1981.  entitled  "Good  Schools.  Not 
Forced  Busing."  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Good  Schools,  Not  Forced  Busing 

At  The  Observer's  Invitation.  Sam  Ervin, 
Jr.,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  constitutional  rights  when  he 
served  as  a  U.S.  senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, explains  his  views  on  mandatory  school 
busing: 

(By  Sam  Ervin,  Jr.) 

The  Supreme  Court  asserts  that  the 
forced  busing  of  school  children  for  integra- 
tion purposes  is  justified,  even  actually  re- 
quired, by  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  assertion  is. 
in  reality,  undeniably  proof  of  Lord  Acton's 
aphorism:  "Power  corrupts,  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely." 

The  allegation's  falsity  is  proved  by  multi- 
tudes of  other  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  apply  the  equal  protection  clause  cor- 
rectly. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  became  part 
of  the  Constitution  on  July  21,  1868.  When 
it  Is  interpreted  and  applied  aright,  its  equal 
protection  clause  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  salutary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  clause  specifies  that  no  state 
"shall  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

By  this  phrase  the  equal  protection  clause 
requires  the  laws  of  the  state  to  treat  all 
persons  within  its  Jurisdiction  alike  under 
like  circumstances,  both  in  the  rights  con- 
ferred and  the  responsibilities  imposed.  The 
clause  applies  only  to  states  and  state  offi- 
cials acting  under  state  law.  It  does  not 
apply  in  any  way  to  private  individuals,  or 
confer  to  the  federal  government  any  power 
to  control  their  conduct. 

Since  all  federal  officers,  including  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  are  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution,  no 
court,  department  or  agency  of  the  federal 
government  has  any  power  to  require  a 
state  or  any  state  officer  acting  in  its  behalf 
to  violate  the  equal  protection  clause.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  expressly  ruled  that 
Congress  cannot  do  so. 

Instead  of  either  requiring  or  Justifying 
the  forced  busing  of  school  children  for  in- 
tegration purposes,  the  equal  protection 
clause  actually  forbids  the  federal  Judiciary 
to  take  such  action. 

When  It  enters  a  forced  busing  decree,  the 
federal  diatrict  court  initally  commands  the 
school  board  to  divide  the  students  in  a  dis- 
trict or  attendance  zone  into  two  groups;  to 


permit  students  of  the  first  group  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  schools  in  one  district 
or  zone:  and  to  deny  students  in  the  second 
group  admission  to  such  neighborhood 
schools. 

The  most  sophisticated  sophistry  cannot 
wash  out  the  plain  truth  that  the  second 
command  of  the  decree  requires  the  school 
board  to  deny  students  in  the  second  group 
admission  to  their  neighborhood  schools 
solely  on  account  of  their  race,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
the  Brown  Case,  the  school  desegregation 
decision,  is  a  violation  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause. 

While  Judges  responsible  for  forced  busing 
decrees  are  snug  in  their  beds,  parents  of 
the  students  to  whom  the  decrees  apply  are 
compelled  to  arise  from  their  beds,  and  to 
arouse  their  children  from  their  slumbers, 
prepare  and  serve  them  breakfast,  and  send 
them  outdoors,  no  matter  how  inclement 
the  weather  might  be,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  buses. 

The  students,  often  small  tots,  are  com- 
pelled to  take  round  trips,  often  long  and 
wearisome,  each  school  day  between  their 
homes  and  often  distant  schools.  All  this  is 
done  to  mix  students  in  racial  proportions 
the  federal  Judiciary  deems  desirable. 

Such  unrestrained  exercise  of  Judicial 
power.  I  submit,  has  no  rightful  place  in  an 
America  which  boasts  in  its  national 
anthem  that  it  is  the  land  of  the  free,  unless 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  nation's  well  being. 
No  such  case  can  be  made  for  forced  busing 
of  students  for  integration  purposes. 

Advocates  of  forced  busing  exhibit  no  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  white  children  who 
are  transferred  from  sup>erior  schools  in 
white  communities  to  inferior  schools  in 
black  communities.  They  are  indifferent  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  premise  this  forced  busing 
denies  these  children  equal  educational  op- 
portunities. 

The  only  intelligent  remedy  for  past  defi- 
ciencies in  education  is  remedial  education; 
and  the  only  intelligent  way  to  secure  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  children, 
black  and  white,  is  to  establish  adequate 
schools  in  all  areas. 

Substituting  forced  busing  for  intelligent 
solutions  of  educational  problems  calls  to 
mind  the  remark  of  Pope  Julius  III  to  the 
Portugese  monk:  "Leam  with  how  little 
wisdom  the  earth  is  governed." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude  in  Just  a  moment. 

One  of  the  excellent  newspapers  of 
my  State,  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald,  is  unique  in  that  it  does  not 
follow  in  major  fashion  the  opinions 
handed  down  by  the  Mount  Sinai  of 
journalism,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  ABC,  CBS,  and 
NBC.  The  editor  of  the  Durham  Morn- 
ing Herald  thinks  for  himself. 

On  February  11,  1982,  the  editor  of 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald  had  an 
editorial,  which  was  quite  interesting 
and  comforting  to  me,  headed,  "Put 
Brake  on  Busing  to  Meet  Racial 
Quotas." 

Let  me  read  the  opening  paragraph 
of  that  editorial,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  is  unique.  You  do  not  see  very 
much  joumalism  of  this  type  around. 
He  said: 

Diehard  opponents  will  scream,  "Uncon- 
stitutional." "'Racism. "  "Bigotry. "  and  other 
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slurs  but  the  U.S.  Senate's  adoption  of  an 
amendment  that  would  bar  forced  busing  to 
correct  racial  Imbalance  deserves  none  of 
those  epithets.  It  is  no  more  than  a  sweep- 
ing call  for  coRunonsense  in  education. 

The  concluding  paragraph,  and  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  Jn  just  a 
moment,  Mr.  President,  to  put  the 
entire  editorial  in  the  Record,  reads: 

The  amendment— 

And  they  are  referring  to  the  com- 
bined amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina— 

which  in  no  way  affects  voluntary  busing 
for  those  who  want  it.  is  attached  to  a  $2.3 
billion  Justice  Department  authorization 
bill  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  Those 
who  value  their  freedoms  should  hope  that 
Senator  Jesse  Helms  and  Senator  J.  Bennett 
Johnston  have  no  trouble  lining  up  the 
votes  necessary  for  Senate  approval. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  from  the 
Durham  Morning  Herald  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Durham  Herald  Feb.  U.  1982] 

Put  Brake  On  Busing  To  Meet  Racial 

Quotas 

Diehard  opponents  will  scream  "unconsti- 
tutional." "racism."  "bigotry"  and  other 
slurs  but  the  U.S.  Senate's  adoption  of  an 
amendment  that  would  bar  forced  busing  to 
correct  racial  imbalance  deserves  none  of 
those  epithets.  It  is  no  more  than  a  sweep- 
ing call  for  common  sense  in  education. 

Put  in  proper  perspective,  the  amendment 
helps  correct  what  former  Sen.  Sam  Ervin 
once  called  "the  worst  tyranny  ever  imposed 
upon  school  children."  It  prevents  federal 
courts  from  requiring  a  student— black  or 
white— to  be  bused  more  than  five  miles  or 
15  minutes  from  his  home  for  the  sake  of 
racial  balance  and  forbids  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  from  entering  school  integra- 
tion suits  that  could  lead  to  busing. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  same  people  who 
complain  that  today's  school  children  waste 
too  many  hours  of  their  extracurricular 
time  glued  to  television  sets  and  electronic 
game  screens  are  the  same  folks  who  sup- 
port forced  school  busing  to  satisfy  some 
bureaucrat's  concept  of  the  unworkable 
classroom  quota  system. 

They  are  not  bothered  that  many  stu- 
dents spend  several  hours  each  day  on  ex- 
pensive, gasguzzllng  buses,  sometimes  with 
little  discipline  and  supervision  but  with  all 
the  potential  dangers  Inherent  to  the 
clumsy  vehicles  that  are  often  driven  by 
other  students  no  older  than  their  passen- 
gers. 

Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  who  with  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms  sponsored  the  amendment, 
gave  a  perfect  Illustration  of  wasted  time  on 
buses.  In  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  he  said,  there  is 
a  desegregation  plan  in  effect  under  which 
6-year-old  children  are  bused  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  each  morning  to  school.  "That's 
not  improvident,"  the  Louisiana  Democrat 
said,  "that's  idiotic." 

It's  idiotic  also  because  it  does  not  work. 
Even  Sen.  Carl  Levin.  D-Mlch.,  who  opposed 
the  amendment,  conceded  that  in  Detroit 
busing  enouraged  middle-class  whites  and 
blacks  to  flee  to  the  suburbs,  thereby  en- 
couraging, rather  than  discouraging,  segre- 
gation. 


The  amendment,  which  in  no  way  affects 
voluntary  busing  for  those  who  want  it.  is 
attached  to  a  $2.3  billion  Justice  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate.  Those  who  value  their  freedoms 
should  hope  that  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  and  Sen. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston.  D-La..  have  no  trouble 
lining  up  the  votes  necessary  for  Senate  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  explain  to  my  colleagues  the  par- 
liamentary situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  presently  pending  three  amend- 
ments, two  first-degree  amendments 
and  one  second-degree  amendment. 
Amendment  No.  1250  which  I  called 
up  is  an  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  which  strikes  all  after  the  first 
sentence  and  inserts,  in  effect,  the 
Johnston-Helms  amendment,  together 
with  such  committee  amendments  as 
were  germane.  So  by  that  amendment 
we  restore  those  amendments. 

Amendment  No.  1252  is  also  a  first- 
degree  amendment  which  strikes  at  a 
slightly  lesser  point,  that  is,  at  a  more 
advanced  point,  I  should  say,  in  the 
bill,  and  inserts  essentially  the  same 
information,  somewhat  changed  and 
perfected,  the  difference  in  the  bill 
being  a  difference  in  an  amount.  But  it 
also  strikes  and  inserts. 

So  we  have  pending  two  first-degree 
amendments. 

The  Gorton  amendment  is  a  second- 
degree  amendment  which  perfects  the 
language  of  amendment  No.  1252.  Es- 
sentially what  the  Gorton  amendment 
does  is  define  a  new  right  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment.  It,  in 
effect,  creates  a  new  right,  or,  should  I 
say,  restores  a  right  that  was  probably 
first  recognized  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education. 

Back  at  the  time  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  the  Supreme 
Court  spoke  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  rights,  insofar  as  they  relat- 
ed to  school  desegregation,  as  being 
the  right  to  be  free  from  discrimina- 
tion. 

So  what  Senator  Gorton  does  is,  in 
effect,  restore  the  Constitution  to  the 
status  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation by  saying  that  every  child  shaU 
be  entitled  to  a  nondiscriminatory 
school  assignment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  certain  misgiv- 
ings with  the  amendment,  because  we 
are  dealing  with,  frankly,  a  very 
murky  area  of  constitutional  law.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  not  set  out  with 
any  degree  of  absolute  clarity  what 
they  will  approve  and  what  they  will 
not  approve.  Both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  and  I  are 
going  in  the  same  direction  insofar  as 
stating  the  fact  that  busing  has  not 
worked  as  a  remedy  and  attempting  to 
limit  that  remedy.  Both  of  us.  in  my 
judgment,  are  not  dealing  with  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
with  the  lower  courts,  notwithstand- 


ing a  statement  in  my  amendment  rel- 
ative to  article  III. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  deal 
with  the  All  Writs  Act,  section  1651, 
title  28.  which  does  not  deal  with  juris- 
diction at  all.  It  also  deals  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  title  42.  Neither  oije 
of  those  is  a  jurisdictional  statement, 
so  my  amendment  does  not  purport  to 
deal  primarily  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court.  Indeed,  neither  one  of  us 
deals  primarily  with  that,  notwith- 
standing a  statement  in  my  amend- 
ment that  Congress  is  exercising  its 
powers  under  article  III,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution  as  well  as  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment. 

My  misgivings  on  the  Gorton 
amendment  simply  are  the  fact  that  it 
takes  away  all  discretion  from  the 
school  board  and  from  the  local  court 
and,  indeed,  would  prevent  all  busing, 
even  within  the  5-mlle  or  I5-minute 
rule.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  in- 
stances, in  order  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem of  past  discrimination,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Supreme  Court,  that  you 
would  bus  within  those  limited  amend- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I 
can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  logic  of  his  amendment  is, 
indeed,  very  appealing.  As  he  well 
points  out,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished constitutional  scholars  in  the 
country,  from  Stanford  University,  be- 
lieves that  his  amendment  is  entirely 
and  precisely  constitutional. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  two  slight- 
ly different  routes  to  the  same  goal, 
which  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  very  coun- 
terproductive remedy  that  has  been 
employed  by  the  courts.  Both  of  our 
amendments  rely  upon  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment,  in  which,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
so  well  points  out,  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  recognizes  the  role  of  Congress 
to  define  and  shape  remedies  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
comes  to  a  vote,  I  shall  leave  it  to  my 
colleagues  to  decide  which  'approach 
they  prefer,  whether  both  approaches 
or  they  would  prefer  also  to  have  the 
Gorton  approach  engrafted  upon  this. 
I  certainly  would  have  no  objection  to 
that.  Indeed,  I  cooperated  all  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  in  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  present  this  amendment  as  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  an 
amendment  which  I  have  presently 
pending. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  those  kind  comments. 
He  has  indeed  correctly  described  his 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  me  through- 
out this  process. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  go  back,  in  any  great 
depth,  into  the  merits  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  do,  however,  before  we  ad- 
journ for  the  evening,  wish  to  make 
three  points  for  the  record. 

The  first  is  that  I  quoted  extensively 
from  correspondence  I  have  had  on 
this  subject  with  Prof.  Gerald  Gun- 
ther  of  Stanford  Law  School.  I  did  not 
wish  to  Imply  by  that  statement  the 
endorsement  of  Professor  Gunther  of 
the  policy  of  my  proposal.  I  hope, 
indeed,  that  he  does  feel  it  to  be  good 
policy,  but  our  correspondence  was  re- 
lated to  the  constitutional  issues 
which  have  been  debated  here  and 
which  I  think  are  vitally  important.  It 
is  in  the  guise  of  an  adviser  on  that 
constitutional  issue  that  he  appears  in 
this  debate  and  not  an  advocate  of  any 
particular  solution  to  this  problem. 

Second,  the  very  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  made  an  ex- 
tended and  thoughtful  statement  on 
the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  With  all 
of  those  statements.  I  find  myself  in 
agreement,  as  I  do  so  frequently  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  he  misconstrued 
both  the  legal  import  of  the  original 
desegregation  decision.  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  together  with  its 
current  impact,  and  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  on  that  decision. 

Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
arose  in  the  context  of  national  or 
very  widespread  racially  conscious 
school  assigiunents.  Before  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  all  South- 
em  States  and  many  Northern  States 
simply  assigned  every  student  to 
school  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  race 
and  only  in  that  basis.  It  was  that  ra- 
cially conscious  school  assignment 
system  which  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  invalidated. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  cor- 
rect when  he  states  that,  if  anything, 
my  amendment  purports  to  follow  pre- 
cisely the  requirements  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  and  to  pro- 
hibit racially  conscious  school  tissign- 
ments.  Racially  conscious  school  as- 
signments by  courts  came  up  in  the 
aftermath  of  Brown  as  a  technique  for 
ending  de  jure  segregation.  It  is  the 
thrust  of  my  argument  that  I  do  not 
think  that  technique  has  been  success- 
ful, that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary, 
and  that  I  think  it  is  socially  undesir- 
able, each  of  which,  of  course,  is  a 
point  others  can  debate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  neither  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  nor  any 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
since  then  has  required  racial  balanc- 
ing in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  district. 
If  we  posit  a  school  district  in  which 
there  has  been  no  de  jure  segregation, 
the  fact  that  one  school  is  100  percent 
black  does  not  allow  a  Federal  court  to 
redesign  school  district  attendance 
areas  or  to  require  busing.  Even  when 
busing  is  required  from  previous  de 


jure  segregation,  the  fact  that  later 
patterns  of  people  removing  children 
from  school  or  moving  from  one  juris- 
diction or  another,  results  in  having 
one  race  bverwhelmingly  in  individual 
schools  or  totally  one-race  schools 
does  not  permit  the  Federal  courts  to 
engage  in  another  busing  order. 

Busing  orders  can  be  entered  under 
the  broadest  interpretation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  only  to  remedy  specific 
acts  of  de  jure  segregation.  Busing  or 
school  assignment  based  on  race  can 
never  be  offered  simply  to  balance  the 
specific  racial  composition  of  schools 
within  a  district  or  beyond  a  district's 
lines. 

So  to  the  extent  that  we  have  a  soci- 
ety which  considers  it  desirable  to 
have  a  broad  representation  of  various 
races  in  various  schools,  we  must  reach 
that  goal  at  the  present  time  through 
some  method  other  than  mandatory 
busing  ordered  by  courts,  because  that 
has  never  been  the  theory  on  which 
mandatory  busing  has  been  justified 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  third  point  which  I  wish  to 
make,  which  I  discussed  at  length  in 
private  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  which  has  been 
raised  in  private  by  others,  is  to  con- 
centrate very  carefully  on  just  exactly 
what  it  is  that  this  amendment  does. 

It  prohibits  the  assignment  of  a  stu- 
dent to  a  school  on  the  basis  of  that 
student's  race.  It  does  not  prohibit  ra- 
cially conscious  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
school  districts— or,  for  that  matter, 
on  the  part  of  the  courts— which  are 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education,  or  for  that  matter,  to  im- 
prove the  racial  mixture  in  their 
schools,  so  long  as  those  actions  do  not 
involve  the  mandatory  assignment  of  a 
student  to  a  particular  school  by 
reason  of  race.  That  is  to  say,  a  school 
may  be  closed  under  this  amendment 
because  it  tends  to  concentrate  one 
race  in  a  particular  area. 

Magnet  schools  may  be  opened  and 
their  educational  offerings  made  more 
attractive  in  order  to  attract  students 
of  many  different  races. 

So  it  is  very  cautiously  limited  to  the 
treatment  of  an  individual  student  on 
the  basis  of  that  individual  student's 
race. 

In  my  opinion,  that  was  precisely 
the  holding  and  precisely  the  goal  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  and 
should  be  the  policy  we  follow. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  very  carefully  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton. I  would  appreciate  his  clarifica- 
tion of  a  hypothetical  situation  so  that 
we  might  all  better  understand  the 
practical  effect 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  mind  this  question  and 


answer  being  charged  to  his  time, 
since  I  am  almost  out  of  my  own? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  so  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  hypothetical  in- 
stance I  propound  is  this:  There  is  a 
city  where,  because  of  housing  pat- 
terns, the  living  arrangements  are 
fully  integrated.  It  is.  if  you  will,  a  city 
that  is  half  black  people,  half  white 
people.  They  live  one  right  next  to  the 
other.  It  is  a  perfect  checkerboard  of 
integration. 

At  some  time  in  ancient  history,  a 
school  board  was  elected  that  did  not 
think  that,  irrespective  of  living  pat- 
terns, black  children  and  white  chil- 
dren should  attend  the  same  schools. 

In  one  half  of  the  town  is  a  school  to 
which  the  vast  majority  of  black  stu- 
dents have  been  assigned.  Let  us  say 
all.  It  does  not  have  to  be  all  but  let  us 
say  all.  On  the  other  side  of  town, 
beautifully,  symmetrically  balanced  in 
every  respect  in  this  example,  is  a 
school  to  which  the  vast  majority  of 
white  students  have  been  assigned.  Let 
us  say  all  of  them. 

Were  the  Senator's  amendment  law 
today,  what  could  a  court  do  about 
what  is  clearly  a  dual  school  system 
and  clearly  contrary  to  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Under  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  that  pattern  of  school  as- 
signment, because  it  is  obviously,  by 
the  Senator's  hypothetical,  totally  ra- 
cially conscious,  not  only  would  be  \xn- 
constitutional  but  also  would  violate 
this  statute. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  I  understand  section 
(c)(2)  of  the  amendment,  could  the 
Senator  be  more  specific,  focusing  on 
section  (c)(2),  as  to  what,  if  an  ag- 
grieved parent  went  to  court,  the  court 
might  or  might  not  do  in  this  in- 
stance? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  section  begin- 
ning, "No  court"? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes.  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Fine. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  What  might  an  ag- 
greived  parent  expect  from  a  court, 
when  going  to  court  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? What  remedies  would  or 
would  not  be  proscribed? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Given  the  hypotheti- 
cal which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  outlined,  there  would  be  no  po- 
tential remedy  which  would  be  pro- 
scribed. 

Presumably,  the  court  would  enter 
an  order  invalidating  the  racially  con- 
scious assignment  of  students,  white 
students  to  one  end  of  town  and  black 
students  to  the  other,  and  would 
direct  that  no  student  be  subjected  to 
a  mandatory  assignment,  to  anything 
other  than  his  closest  school.  Given 
the  hypothetical  which  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  has  outlined,  that 
would  mean  each  school  would  be  50 
percent  black  and  50  percent  white. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  then 
agree  that  his  amendment,  in  fact, 
rather  than  prohibiting  all  busing, 
only  prohibits  busing  because  of  race 
or  color? 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  In  the  Senator's  view, 
does  his  amendment  prohibit  busing 
even  where  there  has  been  a  finding  of 
de  jure  segregation? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  would  prefer  to 
back  away  from  busing,  which  is  a 
technique  and  not  the  end,  and  say 
that  it  would  prohibit  the  assigiunent 
of  students  on  the  basis  of  their  race, 
and  therefore  in  many  circumstances, 
including  most  of  those  described  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  his 
amendment,  would  prohibit  busing. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Would  the  Senator  then 
say  that  students  could  be  assigned 
based  on  their  educational  need,  if 
they  were  disadvantaged  students,  and 
the  school  district  decided  that  disad- 
vantaged students  should  be  distribut- 
ed more  or  less  equally  among  the 
schools  in  the  district;  that  so  long  as 
that  was  not  based  on  race,  it  would  be 
permissible? 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  would. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  One  of  the  Issues  we 
have  become  involved  In  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  the  reopener  question, 
the  retroactivity.  In  what  ways  does 
the  Senator  anticipate  that  this 
amendment  would  reopen  existing  de- 
cisions, agreements,  or  settlements 
where  these  issues,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  have  been  decided— first.  In 
cases  Involving  intentional  discrimina- 
tion and,  second,  in  instances  involving 
de  facto  segregation? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  must  answer  that 
question  at  two  levels.  First,  at  the 
procedural  level,  and  the  answer  prob- 
ably applies  to  the  earlier  questions  as 
well.  Because  of  the  natiu-e  of  this  pro- 
posal as  a  second-degree  amendment 
to  a  first-degree  amendment  offered 
after  cloture  and  thus  subject  to  the 
rules  of  germaneness,  certain  of  the 
procedural  parts  of  the  bill  on  which 
this  amendment  is  based  have  been  re- 
moved from  it.  including  the  right  of 
individual  access  to  the  courts.  So.  any 
answer  that  I  give  the  Senator  must 
be  conditioned  on  that  proposition. 

Prom  a  substantive  point  of  view,  be- 
cause this  amendment  recognizes  the 
right  of  every  student  to  a  racially 
neutral  school  assignment,  it  does 
permit  students  who  are  aggrieved  and 
who  are  presently  being  assigned  to 
schools  solely  because  of  their  race  to 
reopen  that  question  and  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  social  policy  which 
prefers  neighborhood  schools. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  an  ex- 
tremely—extraordinarily, in  fact— dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  a  former  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Washington,  a 
man  I  know  is  one  of  the  few  attor- 


neys general  who  has  ever  argued 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Therefore,  when  I  propound  to  him 
the  following  question,  I  know  that  I 
ask  a  question  of  an  authority  in  this 
area  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect. 

I  do  not  say  that  to  flatter  the  Sena- 
tor. I  say  it  as  a  matter  that  I  think 
can  be  demonstrated  on  the  record. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  appreci- 
ates the  flattery,  however. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  But  I  wish  the  Senator's 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  successful  suit 
might  be  brought  to  invalidate  this 
amendment  on  constitutional 
grounds?  Could  a  Federal  court  ruling 
on  constitutional  grounds,  in  other 
words,  throw  this  amendment  out? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  most  certainly  yes.  As  I 
stated  in  my  opening  remarks  on  this 
matter,  there  was  a  conscious  attempt 
to  avoid  any  implication  of  limitation 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts, 
whether  in  this  district  court  level,  the 
court  of  appeals  level,  or  the  Supreme 
Court  level  in  the  drafting  of  this 
amendment. 

I  not  only  welcome  the  testing  of  the 
constitutionality  of  this  proposition,  I 
think  it  highly  appropriate,  and  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  take  place 
promptly  and  would  go  very  promptly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  expect,  given  the  con- 
troversial nature  of  the  proposal,  that 
its  constitutionality  would  be  tested  on 
two  levels:  First,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion and,  second,  as  it  applies  undoubt- 
edly to  certain  existing  court  orders. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  drafted  It  in  a 
fashion  which  gives  me  the  maximum 
amount  of  confidence  I  can  have  in 
any  statutory  solution  to  the  problem 
of  mandatory  busing  that  it  will  be 
upheld  against  constitutional  chal- 
lenge in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  But  that  clearly  is  a 
matter  on  which  reasonable  people 
can  differ  and  one  on  which  I  seek  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  ask  the  Senator  an  extremely 
difficult  question  which  Is  this:  If  he 
were  bringing  suit  against  this  amend- 
ment on  constitutional  grounds.  If  he 
were  opposed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  which 
he  clearly  Is  not,  on  what  constitution- 
al grounds  would  he  seek  to  Invalidate 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  can  take 
the  fifth  amendment  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  not  the 
amendment  with  which  I  Intend  to 
deal  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment, I  say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  imderstand. 
Mr.  GORTON.  But  the  answer  to 
his  question  is  relatively  obvious.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 


has  declared  that  school  children  In 
the  United  States  have  a  right  to  be 
free  from  purposeful  or  de  jure  segre- 
gation in  connection  with  their  public 
education  and  that  is  a  right  not  only 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  but 
one  recognized  not  just  implicitly  but 
explicitly  in  the  amendment  which  I 
have  outlined. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  read  the  amend- 
ment and  I  concur.  The  Senator  does 
explicitly  recognize  that. 

Mr.  GORTON.  If  I  were  challenging 
this.  I  would  have  to  challenge  it  and  I 
think  it  could  be  successfully  chal- 
lenged if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
abridgment  of  a  constitutional  right, 
under  all  circumstances  or  under  some 
circumstances,  absolutely  requires  a 
remedy  of  racial  conscious  school  as- 
signments. That  is.  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  reaching  the  goal  of  le- 
gally desegregated  schools  with  any 
other  approach.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, certain  of  the  congressional 
findings  in  the  early  section  of  this 
proposal  are  simply  in  error  or  invalid. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia that  those  findings  are  placed 
there  very  consciously  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  accord  a  high 
degree  of  respect,  as  it  always  does,  to 
findings  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Supreme  Court  accepts 
those  findings  it  will  validate  this  stat- 
utory approach.  In  order  to  invalidate 
it  it  would  have  to  invalidate  those 
findings  or  some  of  those  findings  at 
least  under  certain  circumstances.  But 
the  nature  of  the  challenge  which  will 
inevitably  be  made  to  this  proposal 
should  it  become  law  will  follow  that 
pattern. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  continue  to  be  helpful  as 
he  has  been,  I  would  appreciate  it  he- 
cause  I  have  one  or  two  additional 
questions. 

If  there  were  an  issue  as  to  pupil  as- 
signment or  segregation  or  educational 
opportunity  and  the  right  thereof, 
who  under  this  amendment  would 
have  a  right  of  action?  Would  jjtudents 
or  their  parents  have  a  right  of  action? 

Mr.  GORTON.  At  this  point  and 
given  the  structure  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
somewhat  unclear.  The  reason  for 
that  is  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  in 
order  to  meet  the  germaneness  rule 
sections  which  appeared  in  the  bill  on 
which  this  amendment  was  based  have 
been  removed  from  it  so  that  there  is 
not  a  clear  statement  of  a  right  of 
action  on  the  part  of  Individual  par- 
ents. There  is  such  a  right  of  action 
set  forth  in  the  Johnston  amendment 
which  of  course  is  similar  in  approach 
to  this  one.  Whether  the  courts  would 
find  that  that  right  of  action,  after 
the  bills  have  been  consolidated,  would 
apply  to  the  substantive  rights  out- 
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lined  In  this  amendment  Is  something 
I  hope  to  be  the  case  but  cannot  certi- 
fy to  be  the  case.  As  this  amendment 
stands,  the  only  expressed  right  of 
action  created  by  the  amendment  is 
created  In  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  assuming 
the  validity  of  the  amendment  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  will  en- 
force the  rights  authorized  here  fully, 
cheerfully  and  fairly  as  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  do  in  all  other  mat- 
ters of  legal  entitlement. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  there  were  a  situation 
where  because  of  discrimination  in 
housing— this  is  the  other  side  of  the 
example  I  propounded  to  the  Senator 
a  moment  ago — we  had  another  hypo- 
thetical town  in  which  people  were  di- 
vided and  black  people  lived  only  in 
one-half  of  town  because  of  discrimi- 
natory practices. 

Mr.  GORTON.  De  jure  segregation 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  De  jure  segregation  of 
housing,  and  white  people  lived  in  the 
other  half  of  town  and  we  had  the 
same  two  schools,  one  in  the  black 
part  of  town,  one  in  the  white  part  of 
town,  and  it  was  decided  and  someone 
who  might  be  a  black  person  or  might 
be  a  white  person  hypothetically 
someone  in  the  black  side  of  town  said: 

Look,  the  schools  in  the  white  side  of 
town  have  better  teachers,  they  spend  more 
money,  they  have  higher  property  values, 
that  Is  why  they  do  spend  more  money,  and 
we  want  to  go  to  court  to  have  to  be  bused 
to  that  school  because  it  Is  the  only  way 
that  next  week  or  next  month  or  next 
school  term  our  children  In  this  poorer  part 
of  town  can  get  the  advantages  of  education 
in  the  white  part  of  town. 

What  would  the  amendment  do? 

Mr.  GORTON.  First.  I  think  we 
have  to  start  with  the  question  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  courts  of 
whether  there  has  been  a  finding  of  de 
jure  segregation.  I  am  going  to  assume 
that  such  a  finding  would  be  entered 
in  this  case,  even  though  the  question 
might  arise,  if  the  school  district  were 
a  separate  municipality  and  had 
played  no  role  in  this  segregation,  as 
to  whether  the  segregation  arising 
from  the  acts  of  some  other  authori- 
ties would  be  applied  to  this  school 
district,  to  the  school  organization.  Let 
us  say  it  will. 

We  have  the  requisite  fundamental 
finding  that  de  jure  segregation  has 
taken  place  and  the  schools  are  impli- 
cated in  that  process.  The  answer 
under  this  amendment  is  that  the  dis- 
trict court  could  order  an  immediate 
and  remedial  shifting  of  the  fiscal  and 
physical  priorities  of  that  school  dis- 
trict. As  a  matter  of  fact,  given  the  de- 
scription that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  set  out.  the  school  district 
itself  would  obviously  be  engaged  in 
trying  to  provide  better  funded  pro- 
grams and  better  teachers  to  one 
school  than  to  the  other.  That  would 
be  subject  to  a  court  order,  and  that 


would  be  ended,  and  the  schools  at  the 
other  end  of  the  district  might  receive, 
and  might  have,  better  teachers  as- 
signed to  them  under  the  court  order 
and  might  have  more  money  provided 
to  them  under  the  court  order.  I  think 
this  is  more  directly  in  response  to  the 
Senator's  question.  The  school  district 
could  be  ordered  to  end  its  system  of 
drawing  school  district  lines  and 
saying.  "You  can  only  go  to  a  given 
school  if  it  is  in  your  neighborhood." 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  schools  in 
that  part  of  town  where  the  schools 
could  be  better  opened  up  to  any 
member  of  the  minority  race  who 
wished  to  go  and  attend  that  school. 
Members  of  the  minority  race  "or  the 
race  against  which  discrimination  has 
been  practiced,  however,  could  not  be 
forced  to  go  to  one  of  those  schools  if 
that  individual  or  that  individual's 
parents  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  further,  using  this  particular  hy- 
pothetical example:  Suppose  a  parent 
in  question  or  a  group  of  parents  in 
question,  assuming  this  amendment, 
went  to  court  and  said: 

The  remedy  we  seek  Is  the  random  assign- 
ment of  pupils  to  these  two  schools,  random 
from  throughout  the  school  district,  and  we 
understand  this  will  entail  in  some  instances 
busing  substantial  distances,  and  In  other 
cases  for  some  people  it  wiU  be  a  neighbor- 
hood school  decision,  that  they  can  walk  to 
school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
amendment,  as  I  understand  his  de- 
scription of  it,  would  permit  that  be- 
cause pupil  assigiunent  would  not  be 
based  on  race. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  raises  a  number  of  differ- 
ent questions,  questions  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  raised  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

I  was  troubled  by  that  amendment 
because  I  felt  it  raised  some  very,  very 
bad  precedents  In  terms  of  Federal 
court  jurisdiction,  removing  from  the 
Federal  courts  the  jurisdiction  to  en- 
force constitutional  rights  because  of 
its  reference  to  article  III,  and  because 
of  its  use  of  section  5  of  the  14th 
Eunendment  in  an  improper  way. 

"Section  5,"  according  to  the  case  of 
Katzenbach  sigsiinst  Morgan,  "does  not 
grant  Congress  power  to  exercise  dis- 
cretion in  the  other  direction  and  to 
enact  a  section  so  as  to,  in  effect, 
dilute  due  process  decisions  of  this 
court.  We  have  to  decide  Congress 
power  under  section  5  is  limited  to 
adopting  measures  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  amendment.  Section 
5  grants  Congress  no  power  to  restrict, 
abrogate  or  dilute  these  guarantees." 


I  was  troubled  by  the  previous 
amendment  which  we  adopted  because 
the  amendment,  in  fact,  restricted,  ab- 
rogated or  diluted  the  guarantees  by 
removing  a  remedy  to  enforce  the 
right  at  issue. 

I  have  some  of  the  same  problems 
with  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton because  it  also  purports  to  be 
based  on  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, whereas  it  also  removes  a 
remedy,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  meets 
the  Katzenbach  test. 

But  that  is  not  the  primary  problem 
at  the  moment,  the  primary  concern 
at  the  moment.  My  primary  concern  is 
that  this  pending  amendment,  while 
apparently  aimed  at  mandatory 
busing,  ends  up  hitting  all  consider- 
ation of  race,  even  voluntarily,  by 
every  school  district  in  the  United 
States.  At  least  the  way  I  read  it,  it 
prohibits  our  approximately  16,000 
school  districts  from  considering  race 
in  the  drawing  of  their  boundaries,  for 
instance. 

This  amendment,  let  us  be  clear, 
does  not  even  mention  busing.  Unlike 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  which  was  aimed  at  busing 
over  certain  distances,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  mention  busing  at  aU. 
Never  once,  as  I  read  this  amendment, 
does  it  talk  about  transportation  of 
students.  This  amendment  has  to  do 
with  the  assignment  of  students  by 
every  single  local  school  board  in  the 
United  States.  It  creates  a  right  not  to 
have  one  school  board  consider  race  in 
the  drawing  of  school  boundaries  or 
the  assignment  of  students.  That  is  a 
very,  very  sweeping  grant  of  authority 
to  the  courts  to  wipe  out  decisions  of 
local  school  boards,  including  volun- 
tary decisions  of  local  school  boards. 

I  find  it  rather  ironic  that  this 
Senate  in  this  age  when  we  are  trying 
to  remove  the  Federal  Government's 
arm  from  its  intrusion  into  every  local 
decision  is  now  considering  an  amend- 
ment—and I  think  likely  will  pass  an 
amendment— which  will  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  arm,  through  this 
statute,  into  every  local  school  board 
decision:  any  decision  on  any  bounda- 
ry which  was  conscious  of  race,  which 
considered  the  race  of  students,  even 
voluntarily  considers  the  race,  without 
a  court  order  or  the  threat  of  a  court 
order,  would  be  not  only  jeopardized 
but  I  believe  prohibited  under  the 
scope  of  this  amendment. 

So  I  am  troubled  by  some  very  dif- 
ferent concerns  with  this  amendment. 

I  have  not  only  great  respect  but 
great  fondness  for  my  friend  from 
Washington,  and  it  is  not  often  that  I 
find  myself  in  disagreement  with  him, 
but  on  this  amendment  I  am  troubled 
and  I  do  disagree  with  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  it. 

If  he  is  going  to  continue  his  dialog 
with  his  colleagues,  as  he  has  already 
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done  this  afternoon,  I  would  also  like 
to  ask  him  some  questions. 

First,  I  am  wondering— and  this 
would  be  on  my  time  also  because  I 
know  the  Senator  is  out  of  time  and  I 
have  more  than  I  need 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  If  not  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  a  court  finds  that  the 
only  way  to  remedy  an  act  of  purpose- 
ful de  jure  school  desegregation  is  to 
consider  the  race  of  students,  would 
the  Senator  agree  that  this  statute 
would  not  be  a  bar  to  that? 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  correct. 
Under  those  circumstances  if  the  court 
were  to  find  that  it  was  a  bar,  it  would 
invalidate  the  findings  and  presum- 
ably overrule  them. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  propound 
a  hypothetical  to  the  Senator,  just  as 
our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  has 
done,  and  set  forth  the  following:  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  school  district, 
let  us  assume  black  and  white  to  make 
things,  perhaps,  clearer  than  they  usu- 
ally are,  half  black,  half  white;  six  ele- 
mentary schools,  three  of  which  have 
historically  been  all  black  because  of 
school  assignments,  and  three  of 
which  are  all  white. 

A  school  district  comes  along  and 
voluntarily  says,  without  court  order, 
that  "We  are  going  to  draw  our  dis- 
trict lines  in  such  a  way  that  our 
schools  are  integrated,"  and  just  by  co- 
incidence it  happens  that  people  go  to 
their  neighborhood  schools.  They  are 
drawing  the  boundaries  so  that  by  co- 
incidence everybody  goes  to  his  neigh- 
borhood school,  but  their  purpose  is  to 
eliminate  segregation  In  their  commu- 
nity—that is  their  purpose.  They  say, 
"We  have  an  integrated  community  in 
terms  of  numbers  at  least  and  we 
would  like  to  integrate  our  schools.  We 
want  to  end  the  vestiges  of  segrega- 
tion. We  want  our  kids  to  go  to  school 
together.  We  are  doing  it  voluntarily. 

"If  the  court  had  never  spoken  in 
Brown  or  in  Swann  or  any  other  case, 
we  want  our  kids  to  go  to  school  to- 
gether. We  are  going  to  draw  the 
boundaries  voluntarily  so  that  every- 
body goes  to  their  neighborhood 
school,  not  because  we  want  our  kids 
to  go  to  the  school  closest  to  them  but 
because  we  want  our  kids  to  go  to 
school  with  children  of  the  other 
race,"  and  coincidentaUy  it  turns  out 
that  the  best  way  to  achieve  that  is  to 
have  the  kids  go  to  their  neighbor- 
hood school.  They  have  been  very  con- 
scious of  race.  The  decision  to  have 
kids  go  to  neighborhood  schools  has 
been  motivated  not  by  that  fact  but  by 
the  fact  that  they  want  their  kids  to 
go  to  an  integrated  school,  and  the 
fact  that  the  neighborhood  schools 
have  been  integrated. 

Is  not  that  also  prohibited,  that  kind 
of  racial  consciousness  by  the  staff? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Given  the  nature  of 
the  hypothetical  which  the  Senator 
from    Michigan    has    outlined,    that 
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would  be  valid,  it  would  be  valid  only 
because  of  the  coincidence  that  has  re- 
sulted in  neighborhood  school  assign- 
ments, however.  I  am  assuming  that 
by  neighborhood  school,  that  is  the 
closest  school  to  the  individual's  home 
and  that  we  are  talking  about  manda- 
tory assignments.  But  even  under 
those  two  assumptions,  mandatory  as- 
signments and  closest  to  schools,  there 
would  be  no  infringement  on  any 
rights  outlined  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Were  not  students 
denied  the  right  to  have  his  or  her  as- 
signment to  public  schools  determined 
in  a  racially  neutral  manner  since  the 
reason  for  the  decision  on  the  bound- 
aries was  to  integrate  the  schools? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  operative  lan- 
guage in  subsection  (C)(2)  does  not 
have  that  on  an  unrestricted  basis.  It 
prohibits  such  assignment  because  of 
race  or  color  of  any  student  other 
than  to  the  school  closest  to  his  or  her 
place  of  residence  which  provides  for 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education.  So  it  is  not  an  entirely 
unlimited  right.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Let  us  assume  a  slightly 
different  hypothetical.  Here  there  is 
no  busing,  just  as  in  my  first  hypo- 
thetical, but  here  a  community  volun- 
tarily decides  to  assign  students  con- 
sidering busing  not  to  the  school  nec- 
essarily closest  to  their  neighborhood 
but  close  enough  so  busing  is  not  nec- 
essary, but  again  totally  volimtarily. 
And  the  commimity  does  that  because 
it  believes  that  its  children  and  its 
future  will  be  l>etter  off  if  its  kids  go 
to  school  together  and  with  kids  of 
other  races.  It  voluntarily  decides  that 
the  boundaries  will  be  drawn  in  such  a 
way  so  that  while  not  every  kid  goes  to 
the  nearest  school,  kids  will  go  to 
schools  in  a  way  which  is  more  inte- 
grated than  otherwise. 

Does  this  amendment  prohibit  that 
kind  of  racially  conscious  boundary 
drawing? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
restate  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  because  of  the  term 
"voluntarily,"  which  I  think  apparent- 
ly refers  to  one  level  of  society  and  not 
to  another. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that.  The  voluntary  I  am  referring  to 
is  that  the  school  board  voluntarily 
drew  the  boundaries  and  there  is  no 
court  order. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  so  understood  the 
question.  The  answer  is  that  to  the 
degree  that  the  school  district's  action 
may  be  voluntary,  that  is  to  say  was 
not  forced  by  either  the  actuality  or 
the  threat  of  a  lawsuit,  and  to  the 
extent  that  its  decision  was  made  on  a 
racially  conscious  basis,  to  the  extent 
that  it  provides  a  mandatory  system  of 
school  assignments,  that  is,  there  is  no 
volimtary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
student  or  the  student's  parents  and 
to  the  extent  that  students  are  as- 


signed to  schools  which  are  not,  first, 
the  closest  to  their  residence  and, 
second,  schools  which  provide  the  ap- 
propriate grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  the  student,  there  would  be 
a  right  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
student  or  the  parents  to  resist  that 
assignment. 

To  the  extent  that  the  voluntary 
nature  of  this  proposal  extended  not 
just  to  the  action  of  members  of  the 
school  board  but  to  individual  parents 
and  individual  students  and  resulted  in 
such  assignments,  there  would,  of 
course,  be  no  infringement  upon  any 
rights  outlined  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  right  to  resist 
which  the  Senator  referred  to  is  the 
right  to  prevail  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  you  are  really  deciding  here  is 
not  the  question  of  busing,  it  is  not 
the  question  of  what  courts  should 
order,  but  it  is  much  beyond  that.  It  is 
what  we  are  going  to  allow  school 
boards  in  15,715  school  districts  to  vol- 
untarily decide  in  terms  of  drawing 
boundaries.  And  if  those  boards  freely 
and  voluntarily,  without  any  threat  or 
court  order,  decide  to  even  consider 
race  in  drawing  their  school  bound- 
aries as  1  of  20  factors,  but  even  to 
consider  race  in  order  to  promote  what 
they  believe  is  in  the  betterment  of 
their  community,  what  this  amend- 
ment is  telling  us  is  that  the  Federal 
Government,  coming  from  this  Con- 
gress, is  going  to  tell  each  and  every 
one  of  those  15,715  school  boards: 
"You  cannot  do  It." 

The  Senator  from  Washington,  I 
know,  has  been  concerned  about 
school  busing.  He  has  been  concerned 
about  court  orders.  Frankly,  I  have, 
too.  I  must  share  with  him  some  of 
that  concern  because  I  fought  a  court 
in  my  town  which  I  thought  reached 
an  absurd  conclusion  in  terms  of 
school  busing  and  went  too  far.  But  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  jump  from 
that  experience  to  a  conclusion  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  start 
telling  15,700  school  districts  that,  in 
drawing  boundary  lines— again,  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  busing— in 
drawing  boundary  lines  that  they 
carmot  even  consider  race  if  they  vol- 
untarily believe  that  they  should  con- 
sider race  as  one  factor,  the  integra- 
tion of  schools  as  one  factor,  in  im- 
proving the  climate  in  their  society. 

Mr.  GORTON.  May  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  his  elo- 
quence and  his  willingness  to  deal  with 
what  I  consider  precisely  to  be  the 
issue  rasied  by  this  amendment.  He  is 
entirely  correct  in  describing  what  the 
issue  is. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did 
not  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  for  150  years  in  the 
United  States  there  was  no  Federal  in- 
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volvement  whatsoever  in  the  ability  of 
school  districts— there  are  15.000  now 
and  there  were  probably  more  of  them 
then— to  make  whatever  kind  of  racial- 
ly conscious  decisions  they  wished  in 
the  assignment  of  chldren  to  schools. 
The  racially  conscious  decisions  which 
thousands  of  those  school  districts 
made  created  a  system  of  segregation 
which  went  under  the  vary  false  de- 
scription of  separate  but  equal,  be- 
cause it  was  the  former  and  it  literally 
never  was  the  latter.  It  is  only  very  re- 
cently that  the  Federal  Government 
has  become  involved  in  the  question  of 
how  school  districts  and  school  district 
trustees  assign  children  to  school  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

In  the  years  shortly  after  Brown 
against  Bo&rd  of  Education,  the  Feder- 
al Government,  primarily  through  the 
courts  but  to  a  certain  extent  through 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  involved  in  precisely  that  kind  of 
activity. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan does  not  propose  to  go  back  to  the 
situation  in  which  there  is  an  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment to  the  way  in  which  school 
districts  operate  on  this  question.  I  be- 
lieve, as  does  the  court  as  has  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  certainly  as  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  that  the  question 
of  race  and  the  question  of  racial 
equality  is  preeminently  a  decision  to 
be  made  on  a  national  basis  and  as  a 
national  policy.  Therefore,  I  am  not  at 
idl  uncomfortable  with  setting  a  na- 
tional policy  which  tells  school  boards: 
"We  don't  trust  you  to  deal  with 
people  on  the  basis  of  race.  This  is  a 
matter  so  important  that  we  think 
that  you  should  deal  in  all  assign- 
ments In  a  racially  neutral  fashion." 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  I  disagree  on  it.  I  must  say  that  in 
all  of  the  debate  I  have  heard  on  the 
subject,  this  is  probably  the  first  time 
that  we  have  gotten  to  what  the  true 
nature  of  that  disagreement  is.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  certainly 
states  it  well.  His  position  is  argued 
eloquently  and  is  an  arguable  position. 
Obviously.  I  disagree  with  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  local  school  boards  should 
be  allowed  the  authority  to  classify 
people  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  What  is  intriguing  about 
this  discussion  is  whether  or  not  race 
should  ever  be  dealt  with  unduly.  In 
past  segregation  matters,  we  have 
moved  from  that  issue  to  the  issue  of 
control.  The  question  becomes  wheth- 
er or  not  this  Government,  which  says 
not  to  meddle  in  local  education— we 
are  not  going  to  meddle  in  education, 
though  we  created  a  Department  of 
Education  but  they  are  not  supposed 
to  meddle  In  education— whether  or 
not  this  Congress  shall  now  say  that 
no  local  school  may  voluntarily  even 
consider  that  one  factor  in  drawing  a 
boundary. 


If  the  Senator's  amendment  was  ad- 
dressed to  what  the  court  can  or 
cannot  do,  that  would  be  a  different 
argument.  We  could  then  argue  con- 
cerning the  14th  amendment,  whether 
or  not  section  5  permits  such  a  thing. 
But  that  is  not  what  the  Senator's 
amendment  does. 

What  the  Senator's  amendment  does 
is  to  say  that  the  Federal  Congress  can 
tell  the  local  school  boards  that  they 
may  not  consider  race  voluntarily, 
may  not  consider  race  as  a  factor  in 
drawing  a  school  boundary. 

I  feel  that  that  is  not  proper  in 
terms  of  Federal  intrusion  on  local 
school  board  decisions  in  which  we 
should  not  be  engaged. 

What  we  are  going  to  engage  fn,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  will  say  this  as 
well  as  myself,  must  be  based  on  find- 
ings. The  findings— precious  words  to 
lawyers.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  aware  that  findings  mean  some- 
thing to  us  as  lawyers. 

What  are  the  findings  we  are  being 
asked  to  make? 

We  are  being  asked  to  find  that  the 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or 
color  is  not  reasonabe  nor  necessary  to 
the  achievement  of  the  compelling 
governmental  interest  in  eliminating 
de  jure,  purposeful  segregation  be- 
cause such  segregation  can  be  elimi- 
nated without  student  assignments 
based  on  race  or  color;  causes  signifi- 
cant educational,  familial,  and  social 
dislocations  without  commensurate 
benefits. 

Further,  it  undermines  community 
support  for  public  education  and  is  dis- 
ruptive of  social  peace  and  racial  har- 
mony. 

Is  the  Senator  suggesting  that  such 
an  assignment,  even  where  voluntary, 
even  where  done  by  a  local  school 
board  for  purposes  of  increa.sing  the 
integration  in  the  community,  always 
is  disruptive  of  social  peace  and  racial 
harmony,  that  all  of  this  imdermines 
community  support  for  education? 

Are  we  asked  to  read  the  word 
"always"  Into  these  findings,  or  "some- 
times," or  "frequently,"  or  "regiilar- 
ly"? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  apologizes  for  an  inter- 
ruption. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Let  me  restate  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  question.  It  had  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  I  applied  the  word 
"always"  to  every  one  of  the  findings 
listed. 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Washington  de- 
sired to  place  the  word  "always"  in 
front  of  each  of  these  findings,  he 
would  have  done  so. 

What  the  Senator  from  Washington 
means  is  that  it  is  his  belief  that  there 
is  a  national  tendency  for  the  kind  of 


assignment  he  would  prohibit  to  result 
in  this  kind  of  a  situation,  that  that 
situation  has  been  brought  about  in 
some  cases,  and  that  these  character- 
izations are  true  enough  on  a  national 
scale  to  be  an  appropriate  basis  for  a 
national  policy. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
helpful  statement,  and  it  is  a  very 
candid  statement,  as  usual,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment,  it  might  very  well 
be  appropriate  to  read  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  one  paragraph  from  the 
testimony  of  Herbert  Walberg.  profes- 
sor of  education  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  given  on  September  30  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers.  Which  recognizes  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  studies  on  busing. 
On  the  general  subject  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  raised,  there 
is  a  one  paragraph  conclusion,  which 
is  in  accord  with  what  the  Senator  has 
said. 

Conclusion 

The  debate  on  desegration  and  achieve- 
ment will  probably  continue:  but  the  re- 
search evidence  is  likely  to  remain  Inconsist- 
ent and  controversial.  Despite  a  fairly  large 
number  of  studies,  no  consensus  has  been 
reached.  The  55  or  60  percent  of  studies 
that  show  poBltlve  results  are  insufficient  to 
show  statistical  significance  or  to  encourage 
any  reasonable  hope  of  improving  student 
achievement  by  busing  since  busing  to 
achieve  school  desegregation  works  about  as 
often  as  turning  up  "heads"  in  flipping  a 
fair  coin.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
educationally  productive  factors  such  as  in- 
creased study  time,  systematic  courses,  mas- 
tery programs,  good  teaching  traits,  paren- 
tal support  of  school  learning,  and  close  co- 
ordination of  parental  and  school  efforts 
are  not  only  plausible  to  the  educator  and 
layman  alike,  but  also  have  consistently 
proven  to  produce  superior  learning  results 
in  the  hundreds  of  research  investigations 
that  have  been  conducted. 

Of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  this  out  of  context, 
it  is  the  basis  to  move  us  off  of  a 
debate  on  social  policy  and  back  on  to 
one  which  is  more  likely  to  produce 
tangible  accomplishments. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, it  is  important  to  find  that  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or 
color  causes  significant  educational, 
familial,  and  social  dislocations  with- 
out commensurate  benefits.  Yet  the 
Senator's  amendment  prohibits  such 
consideration.  I  tun  wondering  wheth- 
er or  not  there  is  not  an  inconsistency 
between  the  findings  as  explained  by 
the  Senator  and  the  conclusion  which 
he  would  have  us  reach. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  suggest 
to  my  friaid  from  Washington  that 
there  is  indeed  a  terrible  inconsistency 
because  if,  in  fact,  that  racially  con- 
scious assignment  of  students  could, 
under  some  circumstances,  help 
achieve  social  peace  and  racial  harmo- 
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ny,  if  it  could  be  done  without  under- 
mining community  support  for  public 
education,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
social  dislocations  as  in  (B),  and  if  it 
could  be  done  without  reducing  the 
quality  of  public  education— and  I  am 
reading  now  through  the  bindings- 
without  debilitating  and  disrupting 
the  public  educational  system  and 
without  wasting  public  resources— and 
the  Senator  has  acknowledged  that  it 
could,  in  some  circumstances,  be  so 
done— how  is  it  that  we  then  cannot 
flat  out  prohibit  its  being  done? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  think,  first,  there  is 
a  dual  answer  to  that  question.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  school  district  in 
which  the  result  of  a  significant  man- 
datory busing  program  has  not  under- 
mined a  community's  support,  at  least 
in  the  sense  of  having  caused  the 
flight  from  the  public  school  system  of 
significant  numbers  of  its  members.  It 
clearly,  by  definition  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, constitutes  a  serious  in- 
terference with  private  decisions  of 
parents  as  to  how  their  children  will 
be  educated.  The  same  thing  is  true,  I 
believe,  as  far  as  finding  (H)  is  con- 
cerned. Certainly,  some  of  these  find- 
ings are  more  fairly  debatable  than 
others.  There  is,  nevertheless,  signifi- 
cant evidence  for  each  one  of  these 
findings. 

Congress  certainly  has  not  required, 
as  a  basis  for  legislation  in  the  past, 
and  never  will  in  the  future,  that 
there  be  no  exceptions  to  any  factual 
finding  upon  which  a  bill  is  based  in 
order  to  feel  that  the  tendency,  more 
likely  than  not,  should  result  in  a  na- 
tional policy.  There  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  decisions  made  by  every  Con- 
gress in  which  there  are  exceptions, 
and  there  might  well  have  been  excep- 
tions in  the  statute,  but  we  have  nev- 
ertheless proposed  a  national  policy. 
That  is  what  I  do  here. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  that  is  a  helpful 
answer.  Is  it  a  fair  construction  in 
terms  of  legislative  history  to  read  the 
findings  as  follows?  Let  us  use,  for  in- 
stance, finding  No.  2  (C)  that  racially 
conscious  assignment  of  students  has 
frequently  undermined  community 
support  for  public  education.  Is  that  a 
fair  insertion  of  words  in  terms  of  the 
sponsor's  intent? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Just  as  the  sponsor 
did  not  put  the  word  "always"  in  front 
of  the  finding  when  he  drafted  the 
amendment,  neither  does  he  put  the 
word  "frequently"  in  front  of  the  find- 
ing. To  add  that  at  this  point  would  be 
as  misleading  as  to  have  the  word 
"always"  there.  I  find  "frequently"  to 
be  a  much  weaker  modifier  than  my 
reading  of  the  committee  testimony 
indicates  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Can  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
percentage  of  cases  in  which  there  has 
been,  let  us  say,  voluntary  assignment 
of  pupils  considering  race  where  it  has 
caused  significant  educational,  family. 


and  social  dislocation  without  com- 
mensurate benefits? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  certain- 
ly can.  Certainly  the  motivation  for  in- 
troducing this  amendment  comes  from 
exactly  that  situation  in  the  school 
district  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  not  talking  about 
one  specific  instance. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  marginal  school  district  at  this 
point  which  has  entered  into  a  system- 
atic school  busing  program  without  its 
being  imposed  by  court  order.  Certain- 
ly, the  one  of  which  I  speak  represents 
the  largest  such  example.  It  may  well 
represent  the  only  such  example. 

Interestingly  enough,  if  I  may  pass 
this  on  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  while  this  is  a  volun- 
tary program  when  it  is  viewed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  handful  of 
people  who  make  up  the  school  board, 
it  is  not  a  voluntary  program  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  parents  and  the 
students  in  that  school  district.  Nor  is 
it  a  program  which  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  majority  of  the 
voting  public  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton or  of  the  city  of  Seattle  when,  in 
an  initiative  campaign,  they  voted  on 
it.  The  school  district,  nevertheless, 
defied  that  public  view  and  went  to 
court  to  validate  its  position.  That  po- 
sition was  most  recently  validated  by  a 
2  to  1  decision  of  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  case  will  be 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  later 
this  spring.  I  should  not  make  predic- 
tions as  to  the  outcome  of  that  case,  as 
I  was  involved  in  it  earlier,  but  it  does 
present  very  serious  questions  and  ar- 
guments on  both  sides. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  validity  of  these  findings  as  ap- 
plied to  this  case  in  the  view  of  this 
Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
doubting  the  Senator's  experience  in 
one  particular  case.  What  is  troubling 
me  is  that  this  amendment  is  going  to 
apply  to  thousands  of  cases.  My  ques- 
tion remains,  can  the  Senator  give  us 
any  information  as  to  approximately 
what  percentage  of  cases  in  which  race 
has  been  consciously  considered  in 
drawing  school  boundaries  where  it 
has  undermined  community  support 
for  public  education. 

Or,  if  I  can  be  a  little  more  helpful, 
perhaps,  is  there  anything  in  the 
record  on  that  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
are  we  speaking  of  this  voluntary  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  To  the  best  of  my 
luiowledge.  the  only  significant  school 
district  in  which  that  has  taken  place 
is  Seattle,  so  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion would  have  to  be  100  percent. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Washington  saying  that 
the  only  school  district  in  this  coun- 


try, of  the  15.000  school  districts  in 
the  country,  that  has  considered  race 
in  voluntarily  drawing  boundaries  is 
the  city  of  Seattle? 

Mr.  GORTON.  To  the  extent  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  systematic  reas- 
signment program,  what  is  generally 
known  as  mandatory  busing. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  not 
referring  to  busing  at  all. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  answer  to  the 
question.  I  believe,  is  yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  was  not  referring  to 
busing  at  all.  The  amendment  does  not 
refer  to  busing,  nor  does  the  question. 

The  question  is:  Do  we  have  any  idea 
from  the  record  of  the  hearing,  the 
transcripts,  in  what  nimiber  of  cases 
local  school  boards  have  considered 
race  in  the  voluntary  drawing  of 
boundaries? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  do  not  know.  Mr. 
President.  As  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
the  transcript  has  not  been  printed  at 
this  point.  That  was  not  the  major 
thrust  of  the  hearings  on  busing.  Most 
of  the  speakers  have  spoken  to  the 
issue  of  busing  where  that  action  was 
imposed  by  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  in  the  record,  so  I 
am  not  trying  to  get  the  Senator 
trapped  by  saying  that  he  does  not 
Itnow.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  in 
the  record  which  goes  into  the  number 
of  school  districts  which  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  considered  race  in  draw- 
ing school  boundaries  where  it  has 
been  disruptive  of  social  peace  and 
racial  harmony. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  think  we  can  safely 
say  that  in  every  case  of  mandatory 
assignment,  court-ordered  or  other- 
wise, it  has  been  a  consideration.  I 
think  we  can  start  from  that  proposi- 
tion. My  own  view  is  that  in  perhaps 
all  or  certainly  in  the  vast  majority,  it 
has  been  quite  disruptive  of  conununi- 
ty  support.  That  is  a  different  ques- 
tion than  whet"her  or  not  there  is  an 
additional  undisclosed  number  in 
which  this  question  has  not  arisen  or 
has  not  come  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  two  subcommittees  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  which  dealt  with  this 
question. 

I  believe  and  assert  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  however,  that  I  sus- 
pect that  that  number  is  relatively 
small— very  small— and  that  when  it 
has  happened,  it  has  been  de  minimis. 
It  has  not  had  any  significant  impact 
on  school  assignment.  Had  it  done  so. 
it  would  have  been  much  more  likely 
to  come  to  public  notice. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
any  place  in  the  unprinted  report 
where  we  are  given  the  number  of  in- 
voluntary desegregation  plans,  first  of 
all?  Is  that  enumerated  somewhere  in 
the  unprinted  report? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  believe  that  it  is.  al- 
though I  do  not  think  I  can  cite  it 
right  now. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
any  enumeration  of  voluntary  desegre- 
gation plans  in  that  record? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Again,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Senator's  definition  of  a  vol- 
untary desegregation  plan  is  a  very, 
very  narrow  one.  There  are  literally 
thousands  of  voluntary  desegregation 
plans  which  do  not  involve  mandatory 
racially  conscious  school  programs. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  the  definition  which 
I  used,  though,  is  the  Senator  able  to 
give  us  from  the  record  or  does  the 
record  reflect  anywhere  how  many 
voluntary  desegregation  plans  there 
are? 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  Senator  simply 
cannot  answer  that,  Mr.  President. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  knows 
of  one  in  Seattle  and  of  one  other  in 
Pasco,  Wash.,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  same  initiative  and  the  same  law- 
suit. In  this  Senator's  view,  it  is  a  per- 
fect example  as  to  why  we  should  pro- 
hibit this  kind  of  assignment.  Ironical- 
ly, while  it  was  claimed  to  be  following 
a  policy  of  integration,  it  involved 
mandatory  busing  away  from  neigh- 
borhood schools. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  desegregation  plans  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  or  Buffalo  or  Little  Rock? 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  Senator  is  not. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Our  information  is  that 
there  are  about  15,700  school  districts; 
that  there  were  apiwoximately  711  dis- 
tricts, as  of  1978,  that  were  under 
court  desegregation  orders;  that  there 
were  about  922  districts  that  were 
under  voluntary  desegregation  plans 
worked  out  with  HEW  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  We  do  not  have 
the  newer  figures.  Those  are  1978  fig- 
ures. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  any  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine, with  respect  to  either  the  711 
districts  that  were  imder  court-ordered 
desegregation  plans  or  the  922  dis- 
tricts under  HEW  or  the  Department 
of  Education  plans,  where  these  find- 
ings of  fact  would  be  found. 

Mr.  GORTON.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  not  describe  the  desegregation 
plan  that  was  entered  under  pressure 
from  the  old  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  a  volun- 
tary desegregation  plan.  especiaUy  if  it 
included  mandatory  assigrmients  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  tend  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that.  Strike  the 
word  "voluntary." 

Can  the  Senator  tell  us  whether 
there  is  anywhere  in  the  unprinted 
record 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  suppose  the  Sena- 
tor would  reverse  that  process  and 
would  assume,  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
experience  in  normal  human  affairs, 
that  such  a  system,  by  definition, 
would  be  disruptive,  since  it  was  im- 
posed at  least  as  the  result  of  an  im- 
plicit outside  threat,  I  would  require 


some  finding  or  some  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  who  is  propound- 
ing this  question  that  such  plans  had 
worked  in  a  way  which  was  inconsist- 
ent witri  the  findings  I  have  made 
here. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Michigan  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No;  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  That  is 
why  I  asked  the  Senator  whether  he  is 
familiar  with  Louisville,  Buffalo,  or 
Little  Rock.  I  do  not  know  how  well 
those  plans  have  worked.  I  am  not 
here  to  vouch  for  any  particular  plan. 
What  I  am  here  to  do  is  to  point  out 
that  we  have  no  record— no  record— 
which  tells  us  even  how  many  desegre- 
gation orders  there  are  of  a  court,  how 
many  desegregation  plans  have  been 
worked  out  with  HEW  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  whether  we  de- 
scribe those  as  voluntary  or  not;  that 
we  have  no  record  as  to  how  many  to- 
tally voluntary  decisions  have  been 
made  by  local  school  districts,  those 
15.000  school  districts  which  do  consid- 
er race  in  a  drawing  of  boundaries.  We 
have  no  findings  at  all  of  any  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  or  the  House,  of 
which  I  know.  The  record  has  not 
been  printed. 

We  have,  as  the  Senator  put  it,  in- 
conclusive testimony,  contradictory 
testimony,  from  experts. 

My  point  is  that  we  have  no  record 
as  to  how  many  orders  there  are  that 
involve  consciousness  of  race,  whether 
those  orders  are  voluntary  in  one 
definition  or  another  or  involuntary. 

As  the  Senator  is  now  coming  with 
an  amendment  again— because  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
this  regard— which  requires  us  to 
make  a  finding  that  the  consideration 
of  race  might  be  1  percent  consider- 
ation in  a  100-percent  decision— it 
might  be  a  minute  consideration  of 
race— but  the  Senator's  findings  re- 
quire us  to  declare  that  the  consider- 
ation of  race  "is  disruptive  of  social 
peace  and  racial  harmony." 

The  Senator  says  that  is  not  always 
true.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  decided  how  often  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  GORTON.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Senator,  himself,  has  mentioned  the 
number  900  or  900  plus  in  connection 
with  court  orders,  700  or  700  plus  in 
cormection  with  so-called  voluntary 
agreements  with  HEW. 

However,  the  point  is  that  this 
amendment  contains  what  I  believe  is 
an  absolutely  perfect  self-correcting 
mechanism.  If,  in  fact,  there  is  a  com- 
munity in  which  such  assignments 
have  taken  place  without  offending  in- 
dividual parents,  without  disrupting 
their  plans  and  their  justified  desires, 
without  having  had  any  of  these  ad- 
verse effects,  there  will  be,  of  course, 
no  change  in  that  community  as  a 
result  of  the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 


For  this  proposal  to  have  an  effect 
in  any  community  in  the  United 
States,  there  must  be  at  least  one  indi- 
vidual who  finds  that  there  has  been 
an  adverse  impact  on  that  individual 
as  a  student  or,  more  frequently,  on 
that  parent.  This  is  not  self-executing, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination;  and 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  this  theo- 
retical school  district  in  which  all  is 
well  and  in  which  there  is  an  accept- 
ance of  plan  of  racially  conscious 
school  assigrunents,  by  definition,  this 
amendment  will  have  no  impact. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  other  words,  where 
1,000  parents  are  happy  and  feel  that 
a  conscious  use  of  race,  the  awareness 
of  race,  is  one  factor  in  drawing  a 
school  boundry— again,  nothing  to  do 
with  busing— that  where  1.000  parents 
want  to  do  that,  the  Senator  says  that 
one  parent  who  is  unhappy  constitutes 
disruption  of  social  peace  within  the 
meaning  of  these  findings. 

I  am  wondering,  though,  in  order  to 
try  to  get  as  clear  a  record  as  we  can. 
whether  or  not  I  can  establish  at  least 
the  following: 

Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  com- 
mittee findings,  in  the  Senate  or  in 
the  House,  which  analyzed,  first  of  all, 
purely  voluntary  decisions  of  local 
school  boards  involving  consideration 
of  race  in  the  drawing  of  racial  bound- 
aries? Does  the  Senator  know  of  any 
such  determination  by  any  committee? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  this  amendment  as  a  rider 
on  an  authorization  act,  I  would  have 
to  say  that  I  do  not;  that  while  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  completed  its  hearings,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  entered  any  specific 
findings  or,  as  the  Senator  has  asked, 
entered  a  final  report. 

That  question  will  have  to  be  put  to 
Senator  Johnston  or  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Senator  East).  I 
do  think  that  those  conmiittees  intend 
to  enter  such  findings. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  ask  the  other  Sen- 
ators, as  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  suggested. 

To  the  Senator's  knowledge,  as  the 
proponent  of  this  amendment  and  the 
maker  of  these  findings  and  a  propo- 
nent of  these  findings,  he  is  not  aware, 
as  I  am  not,  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  findings? 

Mr.  GORTON.  No;  I  am  aware  of 
the  basis  for  such  findings  in  the  testi- 
mony presented  before  those  commit- 
tees. I  have  much  of  that  testimony 
here.  I  think  that  testimony  is  consist- 
ent with  such  findings.  I  do  not  believe 
the  committee  has  completed  its  work. 
I  think  it  has  completed  its  hearings 
but  has  not  completed  its  work. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Can  the  Senator,  then, 
very  precisely  tell  us  in  whose  testimo- 
ny a  statement  appears  as  to  how 
many  totally  voluntary  decisions  by 
local  school  boards,  not  involving 
busing,   involved  racial  consciousness 
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in  the  drawing  of  boundaries?  I  cannot 
find  that  testimony. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Since  the  primary 
focus  of  both  the  testimony  and  the 
witnesses  is  on  the  overwhelming  large 
number  of  school  district  assignment 
policies  which  are  not  voluntary,  even 
in  the  relatively  narrow  sense  which 
the  Senator  outlines,  he  will  notice 
that  the  findings  here  are  not  directed 
expressly  or  exclusively  at  that  point. 

Most  of  the  school  busing,  most  of 
the  racially  conscious  school  assign- 
ments in  the  United  States,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  would  say  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  such  assign- 
ments, are  not  voluntary  in  any  sense 
in  which  I  would  accept  that  word.  So 
we  are  dealing  incidentally  with  such 
decisions.  We  are  dealing  much  more 
significantly  with  future  such  deci- 
sions, on  the  basis  that  this  has  been 
the  genersd  experience  when  school 
assignments  have  been  made  in  a  ra- 
cially conscious  fashion. 

The  fact  that  they  are  voluntary 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  school 
board,  of  five,  or  seven,  or  nine  mem- 
bers as  opposed  to  having  been  im- 
posed by  a  court  would  seem  to  this 
Senator  to  have  no  practical  relevance 
to  the  consequences  on  the  community 
of  the  imposition  of  such  a  social 
policy. 

This  Senator  finds  such  a  policy  to 
be  dangerous  and  unworkable  and, 
therefore,  believes  the  findings  apply 
as  well  in  the  relatively  small  number 
of  areas  where  the  program  was  volun- 
tary as  he  has  defined  it,  including  my 
own  experience  with  my  own  State. 

And  I  have,  therefore,  made  these 
findings  generally  applicable  because  I 
believe  them  to  be  generally  applica- 
ble. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  that  is 
the  debatable  question. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  may  dis- 
agree with  me,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  in  order  to  support  these 
findings  to  say  explicitly  there  are  913 
places  in  which  this  kind  of  policy  was 
imposed  by  a  court  and  753  in  which  a 
district  was  crowded  into  it  because  of 
what  the  old  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  imder  a  dif- 
ferent administration,  wished  and  16 
in  which  the  school  board  thought  up 
the  idea  itself. 

It  seems  to  me,  personally,  that  that 
kind  of  policy  is  either  undesirable  or 
desirable  without  regard  to  its  source. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  patience,  and  I  wish  to  Just  wind 
up— I  know  the  Chair  would  be  happy 
to  hear  this— with  one  other  question: 
The  Senator  said  it  is  incidental  in 
terms  of  the  impact  or  in  terms  of  how 
many  voluntary  decisions  there  have 
been  because  most  of  them  the  Sena- 
tor believes  have  been  mandatory  in 
some  sense  or  another. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  congressional  findings  should  be 
given  serious  treatment  by  the  court. 


I  have  asked  the  Senator  where  in 
the  Record  we  can  base  findings  such 
as  this  in  terms  of  purely  voluntary 
decisions,  and  the  Senator  has  an- 
swered he  does  not  know.  Perhaps  the 
Judiciary  members  will  know  if  that 
does  appear  in  the  Record.  The  Sena- 
tor has  referred  to  a  number  of  man- 
datory decisions,  using  figures  which  I 
used  for  1978. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  at  least 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Record  which  would  permit  us  to  find 
any  particular  number  of  voluntary 
local  school  board  decisions  which  in- 
volve the  drawing  of  boundaries  on  a 
consideration  or  a  consideration  of 
race?  Do  we  have  any  way  of  knowing 
how  many  purely  voluntary  determi- 
nations and  decisions  have  been  made 
of  that  lund  to  the  best  of  the  Sena- 
tor's knowledge  in  this  Record? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Is  that  this  Senator's 
question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  as  I  have  already 
repeated  it  is  that  I  have  given  two  ex- 
amples which  happen  to  be  the  only 
two  examples  of  such  policies  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  those  two  examples 
represent  relatively  rare  examples  of 
social  policies  set  by  school  boards 
where  the  school  boards  did  not  feel 
threatened  directly  or  indirectly  by 
court  or  by  administrative  action. 
That  there  are  more  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  it  is  likely,  but  it  is  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
as  he  has  already  stated,  that  the 
source  of  racially  conscious  school  as- 
signments has  little  if  any  impact  on 
the  effect  of  racially  conscious  school 
assignments  when  engaged  in  any- 
thing other  than  the  most  incidental 
fashion  which  would  not  be  subject  to 
a  court  challenge  in  any  event  with  or 
without  the  passage  of  this  proposal. 

There  is  substantial  testimony  in  the 
record  from  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Ross,  Mr.  Wallbum,  and  Dr.  Armour 
indicating  the  deleterious  effects  of 
mandatory  assignment  policies 
throughout  the  United  States,  most  of 
which  is  of  course  directed  at  those 
policies  which  have  been  imposed  by 
the  courts.  Dr.  Armour  was  a  witness 
in  the  trial  of  the  Seattle  case  in  my 
own  State  for  the  same  proposition. 
He  did  not  make  any  distinction  in  his 
feelings  about  the  impact  of  such  poli- 
cies based  on  the  source  of  the  manda- 
tory racial  assignment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  his 
courtesy  and  I  yield  the  floor  and  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


IN  APPRECIATION  OF  ANSEL 
ADAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  unable  to  attend  Ansel  Adams' 
80th  birthday  celebration.  But  I  will 
not  miss  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  towering  artist— a  man  whose 
gentle  vision  has  made  him  one  of  the 
truly  influential  persons  of  our  age. 

In  Monterey,  Calif.,  Ansel's  family 
and  friends  joined  together  last  week 
in  a  genuine  outpouring  of  apprecia- 
tion for  one  of  the  most  widely  exhib- 
ited and  well-recognized  figures  in 
20th  century  photography. 

It  can  be  said  of  Ansel  Adams  that 
he  set  out  to  teach  the  i>eople  of  this 
century  how  to  see.  Like  John  Muir 
before  him,  Ansel  teaches  us  first  to 
see  afresh  the  order  and  beauty  of 
God's  handiwork,  then  to  love  what 
we  have  seen.  The  master  photogra- 
pher has  also  shown  us  how  to  fight  to 
protect  the  fragile  web  of  natural  gifts 
that  sustains  all  life— including  our 
own. 

This  century  was  still  young  when 
Ansel  Adams,  then  a  teenager,  packed 
a  Kodak  Box  Brownie  camera  with  his 
camping  gear  and  first  walked  onto 
the  lush  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley.  In 
the  years  that  followed  Ansel  com- 
piled a  unique  and  very  personal  vision 
of  earthly  paradise.  He  has  photo- 
graphed subjects  other  than  Yosemite. 
But  the  grandeur  of  that  awesome 
valley  permeates  his  best  work,  what- 
ever the  subject. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  a  frenetic  and 
often  discordant  age,  Ansel  Adams  re- 
veals a  repose  and  a  reassuring  control 
that  awaits  us  in  unspoiled  nature. 
Millions  who  may  never  set  foot  in  Yo- 
semite, or  in  California,  or  even  in  the 
United  States,  have  nevertheless 
drawn  upon  a  universal  esthetic  expe- 
rience because  of  his  art.  They  have 
felt  awakened  within  them  a  universal 
Yosemite  of  the  soul. 

Ansel  is  a  true  citizen  of  the  world. 
At  the  birthday  party  a  high  emissary 
of  the  French  Government  presented 
Ansel  with  the  most  prestigious  cul- 
tural citation  which  Prance  can 
bestow  upon  a  citizen  of  another 
nation.  The  King  of  Sweden  honored 
him  last  December.  Earlier,  Jimmy 
Carter  conferred  upon  him  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom,  our  coun- 
try's highest  civilian  award. 

I  admire  Ansel  for  his  art  and  also 
for  his  activism.  In  his  time  he  has 
fought  for  his  artistic  point  of  view, 
for  the  recognition  of  photography  as 
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a  fine  art  and.  most  notably,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment that  has  served  as  his  artist's 
palette. 

Ansel  and  I  have  frequently  joined 
forces  in  the  cause  of  preserving 
America's  last  wild  places— of  which 
California  is  blessed  with  more  than 
its  share.  Together  we  have  helped 
mobilize  our  fellow  Califomians  to  es- 
tablish more  than  a  dozen  wilderness 
areas.  Together  we  have  helped  raise 
public  awareness  of  the  need  to  pre- 
serve Point  Reyes,  the  Channel  Is- 
lands. Mineral  King  Valley,  the  wild 
lands  of  Alaska,  and  the  majestic  Cali- 
fornia coast  redwoods. 

Ansel  and  I  along  with  many 
others— together— are  still  fighting  to 
save  the  beautiful  Big  Sur  coast.  We 
are  allied  in  other  battles  as  well.  With 
millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  we 
are  committed  to  preserving  our  coun- 
try's scenic  and  natural  resources  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  in 
Washington,  D.C.— particularly  the 
Department  of  the  Interior— seems 
bent  on  heedless  desecration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  our  public  lands. 

Ansel  Adams  has  dedicated  a  life- 
time to  the  dual  service  of  nature  and 
art— bringing  the  two  together  in  a 
new  synthesis  of  clarity  and  sensitivi- 
ty. He  is  not  about  to  let  a  brutal  as- 
sault on  the  land  and  wildlife  go  for- 
ward unchallenged.  Nor  am  I. 

More  than  any  of  our  follow  citizens, 
Ansel  has,  In  his  life  and  his  work,  per- 
sonified a  uniquely  Califomian  love  of 
the  land  and  its  indescribable  beauty. 
He  infuses  all  of  us  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  know  him  with  a  sense  of  a 
positive  inevitable  mission.  His  charac- 
ter has  blessed  me  and  enriched  my 
life.  For  all  these  precious  gifts  I 
salute  Ansel  on  his  birthday,  and  offer 
him  the  warm  embrace  of  friendship 
for  all  the  years  to  come. 


GOVERNOR  SNELLING:  A  CALL 
TO  REASON 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
Governor  Richard  A.  Snelling  of  Ver- 
mont, who  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Governors  Association  and  who  has 
emerged  as  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
thoughful  political  leaders,  had  re- 
cently set  down  his  views  on  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States,  and  on 
possible  solutions  to  those  problems. 

His  commentary  targets  real  world 
problems,  not  those  of  the  social  scien- 
tist or  the  political  scientist,  and  they 
merit  our  attention  and  our  study. 

Governor  Snelling  has  shared  his 
views  with  me,  including  the  argument 
that  we  are  at  an  urgent  point  of  deci- 
sion in  the  history  of  this  republic— 
and  that  decisions  to  be  made  in  this 
city  in  the  months  ahead  will  test  our 
ability  to  govern  ourselves  successful- 
ly. 

I  would  like  to  share  Governor  Snell- 
ing's  thoughts  with  all  Senators  and 


with  all  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Governor 
Snelling'6  views  be  printed  in  the 
Record  9t  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Times  That  Try  Our  Reason 
(By  Gov.  Richard  A.  Snelling  of  Vermont) 

I  believe  the  importance  of  the  decisions 
which  this  Congress  will  be  making  in  the 
weelcs  ahead  may  very  well  be  xuiparalleled 
in  the  modem  history  of  this  nation. 
Seldom  before  has  a  sense  of  perspective 
been  so  essential  to  the  likelihood  of  a  satis- 
factory outcome. 

It  is  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule, 
for  civilizations  to  perceive  potentlayy  great 
risks  to  their  survival  during  the  time  when 
those  risks  are  growing  from  relatively  man- 
ageable proportions  to  threats  so  large  that 
a  timely  and  adequate  response  may  be 
beyond  the  adaptability  of  the  society. 

It  may  be  a  tribute  to  the  Inherent  power 
and  strength  of  this  democracy  that  so 
often  in  the  past  we  have  "fiddled"  whUe 
the  nation  drifted  towards  perilous  circum- 
stances but  were  still  able  to  save  the  Re- 
public by  tremendous,  sometimes  heroic, 
focus  of  the  national  energy  and  will  to  sur- 
mount and  survive. 

Some  saw  the  Civil  War,  with  its  monu- 
mental threat  to  the  union,  coming  decades 
before  it  placed  the  national  future  In 
doubt.  This  country  wallowed  In  Isolation- 
ism during  several  decades  in  which 
German  aggrandizement  and  Japanese  na- 
tionalism were  driving  toward  the  confron- 
tation which  summoned  grass  roots  Ameri- 
can response  only  after  Pearl  Harbor.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  legislate  cheap  energy  even  as  we  were 
mailing  ourselves  steadily  more  dependent 
on  the  stability  and  friendship  of  nations 
half  a  world  away  by  encouraging  consump- 
tion and  discouraging  discovery  of  our  own 
resources. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  be- 
cause America  has  always  survived  such 
threats  in  the  past,  that  it  will  always  have 
the  capacity  to  survive  In  the  future. 
Reason  must,  to  the  contrary,  compel  us  to 
be  certain  that  we  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  the  public  policy  decisions  before 
us  at  any  given  time.  When  decisions  are  to 
be  made  which  can  either  enhance  the  secu- 
rity and  gtabllity  of  the  country  or  place  Its 
future  at  risk  of  external  or  random  forces, 
the  entire  nation  must  recognize  that  the 
business  before  it  is  not  the  usual  business. 

I  believe  President  Ronald  Reagan  has  im- 
portantly and  correctly  identified  three  sep- 
arate but  related  public  policy  concerns 
which  the  nation  must  promptly  and  prop- 
erly address  if  it  Is  to  survive!  The  impor- 
tance of  each  question  Is  widely  understood 
by  the  American  people.  As  has  l>een  the 
case  often  before  In  history,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  President's  election  came 
because  of  the  breadth  of  bi-partisan  con- 
cern for  a  rational  response  to  the  rislts 
which  each  of  these  questions  pose.  It  must 
be  statistically  clear  that  Ronald  Reagan 
was  not  elected  because  he  is  a  Republiclan. 
I  believe  there  is  equally  powerful  evidence 
that  neither  was  he  elected  with  a  mandate 
to  apply  any  totally-detailed  or  minutely 
specific  remedy  to  any  of  the  problems,  be- 
cause he  did  not  offer  such  specifics  in  his 
campaign.  Instead  the  evidence  would  seem 
to  support  the  view  of  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr.,  that  President  Reagan  was  given  an  op- 
portunity rather  than  a  mandate— that  the 


people  asked  him  to  do  "the  right  thing" 
about  the  national  malaise  to  which  Presi- 
dent Carter  had  referred  with  debilitating 
rather  than  constructive  effect. 

I  believe  President  Ronald  Reagan  under- 
stands perfectly  what  the  American  people 
have  asked  him  to  do.  His  opportunity  is: 

1.  To  repair  an  economy  so  sick  that  it 
cannot  pay  the  costs  of  a  just  society,  assure 
domestic  tranquility,  or  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  The  average  people  of  this 
country  luiew  before  the  average  economist 
seems  to  have  luiown  that  trillion  dollar 
deficits,  doutde  digit  Inflation,  and  interest 
rates  of  20%  were  endangering  the  Ameri- 
can dream  for  all,  and  most  decisively  for 
those  without  jobs  or  property  or  the  skills 
or  the  health  to  earn  their  share  of  that 
dream. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  common  defense  by 
rebuilding  a  military  capacity  which  has 
fallen  into  serious  disrepair.  Something 
happened  during  the  nation's  celebration  of 
its  Bicentennial  which  caused  many  Ameri- 
cans to  want  to  be  sure  we  did  not  take  our 
freedom  for  granted.  A  national  consensus 
has  clearly  emerged  that  we  must  seek 
peace  through  simultaneous  evidence  of 
strength  and  of  good  will. 

3.  To  recapture  that  fundamental  sense, 
upon  which  all  other  strengths  depend,  that 
our  government  is  "of  the  people."  As  more 
and  more  government  has  been  centralized 
and  basic  public  policy  decisions  more  fre- 
quently made  following  debates  in  a  distant 
capital,  many  citizens  doubt  that  the  gov- 
ernment Is  In  fact  of,  by  or  for  the  people.  It 
cannot  really  be  said  that  any  large  number 
of  citizens  asked  specifically  for  a  "Restored 
Federalism,"  but  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
millions  urged  the  President  to  bring  gov- 
ernment back  home  and  to  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  oversee  and  hold  accountable 
those  who  determined  the  priorities  which 
would  most  cHrectly  affect  their  lives. 

Referring  to  these  goals,  (Resident  Ronald 
Reagan  has  asked  two  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant questions  of  our  time.  He  asks,  "If 
not  now,  when"?  "If  not  us.  who"?  There  is 
a  third  equally  important  question— "If 
now,  how"? 

None  of  these  are  simple  "ordinary"  ques- 
tions yet  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  delay 
the  declaration  of  a  sound  public  policy  and 
a  plan  for  the  implementation  of  such  a 
policy  in  each  of  these  areas.  The  threat  to 
the  capacity  of  this  nation  to  deliver  on  its 
essential  Constitutional  promises  rises  each 
day  we  underestimate  the  urgency  of  sound- 
ly resolving  these  matters.  1982  Is  one  of 
those  years  which  I  believe  we  will  all  see 
someday  as  either  a  year  we  saved  ourselves 
and  preserved  our  view  of  the  fundamental 
dignity  of  self-governing  man.  because  we 
applied  our  ability  to  reason  and  acted 
wisely,  or  alternatively  as  a  time  of  lost  op- 
portunity, from  which  there  is  no  easy  road 
back.  For  better  or  for  worse.  In  these  times 
there  is  no  capacity  for  any  single  Paul 
Revere  to  spread  the  alarm  so  that  it 
reaches  all  who  must  hear.  Many  within  the 
Congress  are  already  attempting  to  sound 
the  alarm,  as  are  Governors  and  Mayors  and 
County  Officials  and  countless  citizens 
throughout  the  land.  I  do  not  believe  the 
urgency  can  be  over-stated.  The  most  impor- 
tant test  of  man  to  govern  himself  in  a 
modem  society  will  occur  in  Washington, 
D.C..  within  the  next  two  years,  and  some  of 
the  most  vital  debates  of  that  test  will  occur 
within  the  next  twelve  weeks.  The  opinions 
of  those  in  power  whose  conclusions  will 
shape  those  debates  and  their  outcome  are 
being  shaped  right  now! 


While  each  of  the  three  urgent  national 
agendas— a  healthy  economy,  a  secure  de- 
fense, and  a  restored  Federalism  is  separate- 
ly an  essential  goal,  the  importance  of  1982 
is  precisely  that  none  of  these  can  lie  satis- 
factorily achieved  without  Impact  upon  the 
other,  and  that  sound  and  enduring  deci- 
sions on  each  can  only  emerge  to  the  extent 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  fully 
appreciate  both  the  difference  Ijetween  the 
demands  each  of  these  goals  makes  upon 
them  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  true  that 
a  failure  to  meet  fully  the  responsibilities  in 
any  area  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  failure  in 
each  of  the  others.  As  a  nation  we  have  de- 
layed facing  basic  decisions  about  our  de- 
mocracy to  the  point  where  we  must  now  be 
correct  on  all  matters  at  issue  or  take  the 
consequences. 

An  economy  made  "strong"  by  neglecting 
essential  defense  spending  is  to  create  a 
richer  fruit  for  others  to  pluck. 

A  strong  defense  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  purchase  of  arms  at  a  rate  which  endan- 
gers the  economy.  It  is  the  economy  which 
must  support  the  capacity  for  defense. 

Neither  a  strong  economy  nor  a  strong  de- 
fense can  exist  if  either  is  built  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  social  Justice.  If  we  learned  nothing 
from  Viet  Nam  we  should  have  learned  that 
wars  are  not  won  by  materiel  alone.  And  it 
should  be  self-evident  that  an  economy  is 
not  truly  strong  unless  all,  or  nearly  all.  of 
its  citizens  will  benefit  from  the  nation's 
economic  strength. 

We  must  proceed  with  an  understanding 
that  no  government  which  sacrifices  social 
justice  in  the  name  of  economic  strength  or 
which  ignores  economic  capacity  as  an  es- 
sential means  towards  social  justice  can 
achieve  either  enduring  social  justice  or  eco- 
nomic capacity.  Man  has  learned  this  lesson 
a  thousand  times  before.  The  United  States 
of  America  cannot  afford  to  act  as  if  it  must 
rediscover  a  point  so  fundamental  to  self- 
government. 

Since  President  Reagan's  election,  it  is  his 
proposals  which  have  been  determining  the 
shape  and  substance  of  the  national  debate. 
We  hare,  quite  properly,  put  aside  debate 
on  how  fast  taxes  can  increase  and  instead 
we  are  debating  how  fast  they  can  decrease. 
We  are  no  longer  allowing  defense  expendi- 
tures to  become  a  dwindling  portion  of  our 
expenditures,  we  are  considering  how  fast 
they  can  and  should  Increase  to  afford  the 
requisite  security.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
half-century,  few  measures  before  the  Con- 
gress would  usurp  prerogatives  of  state  and 
local  government,  and  the  nation  is  discuss- 
ing how  to  assure  public  needs  will  not  be 
neglected  while  returning  local  government 
to  local  institutions.  All  these  are  signs  we 
have  a  leader— a  President  who  has  placed 
the  right  Items  on  the  agenda  and  has  used 
the  power  of  his  office  to  assure  a  necessary 
change  in  national  direction. 

The  President  cannot  be  faulted  for  offer- 
ing specific  proposals  or  for  demanding  that 
those  who  find  fault  with  the  legislation  he 
submits  accept  the  challenge  of  offering 
thoughtful  substitutes.  And  given  the  ur- 
gency of  addressing  the  capacity  of  the 
economy,  the  adequacy  of  the  defense  and 
the  restoration  of  the  federal  system.  I  be- 
lieve he  Is  entitled  to  make  his  own  pro- 
grams so  strong  and  pointed  that  the  nation 
can  be  reasonably  assured  that  the  outcome 
will  be  far  more  In  the  direction  he  proposes 
than  in  any  other  direction. 

By  the  same  token,  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  assumes  that  the  President's 
proposals  will  l>e  neither  accepted  without 
thoughtful  debate  and  reasonable  change 


or.  rejected  with  any  negligent  charge  that 
they  are  "Imperfect." 

The  F>resident  has  a  right,  perhaps  a  duty, 
to  negotiate  tough  and  to  tell  Congressional 
leaders  what  he  will  and  what  he  will  not 
accept.  The  people  have  an  equal  duty  to 
tell  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  to  tell 
the  President,  what  they  will  and  will  not 
accept. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  pick  up  the 
President's  charge  and  phrase  a  response  in 
harmony  with  a  national  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  and  what  will  be 
worthy  to  endure. 

The  dUemma  seems  to  be  how  to  reconcile 
goals  which  seem  to  be  at  odds  with  one  an- 
other. How  can  we  arrive  at  a  policy  which 
seeks  large  tax  cuts,  stronger  defense,  ade- 
quate social  services  and  the  assurances  in 
reasonable  time  of  balanced  budgets?  It  is 
easy  but  irresponsible  to  opt  not  to  reconcile 
these  goals,  or  to  choose  one  at  the  expense 
of  another.  They  must  and  they  can  all  be 
served.  More  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
Alexander  Hamilton  understood  how  our 
several  goals  must  modify  each  other.  Ham- 
ilton and  his  colleagues  knew  better  than  to 
attempt  to  build  a  system  of  theoretically 
perfect  elements  which  were  not  in  harmo- 
ny with  each  other.  Those  times  were  enor- 
mously different  from  these,  but  some  basic 
principles  which  Hamilton  offered  in  the 
Federalist  Papers  must  guide  us  in  the 
debate  of  1982. 

Hamilton  spoke  of  the  "requisite  stability 
and  energy  in  government."  He  said  stabili- 
ty was  essential  to  the  national  character, 
and  to  assure  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  he  declared  "an  irregiilar  and 
mutable  legislation"  both  an  evil  in  itself 
and  odious  to  the  people.  But  he  also  said 
energy  in  government  was  essential  to  "the 
very  definition  of  good  government."  and 
called  upon  his  colleagues  to  "perceive  at 
once  the  difficulty  of  mingling  them  (stabil- 
ity and  energy)  in  their  due  proportion." 

The  goal  is  at  the  heart  of  the  current  na- 
tional policy  debate.  Stability,  if  it  is  to  be 
sought  without  consideration  of  change  and 
of  the  pursuit  of  justice,  becomes  a  defense 
of  the  status  quo,  and  cannot  exist  within 
the  framework  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Energy,  If  it 
is  taken  to  be  change  without  regard  for  sta- 
bility, becomes  an  argument  for  gambling 
the  hard-eamed  freedoms  of  our  country. 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  together  with  Jef- 
ferson and  Franklin  and  the  other  giants 
who  collaborated  on  the  architecture  of  the 
United  States,  proceeded  first  from  princi- 
ples to  specifics.  We  must  do  the  same. 

It  is  very  discomforting  to  see  the  extent 
to  which  the  debate  on  each  of  these  items 
has  proceeded  as  though  one  must,  or  logi- 
cally can,  be  either  totally  for  or  totally 
against  the  President's  specific  proposals  for 
addressing  these  urgent  concerns.  It  cannot 
be  true  either  that  the  issues  must  go  unad- 
dresaed  or  that  we  must  accept  precisely 
what  President  Reagan  has  offered.  At  this 
moment  there  appears  to  be  two  principal 
"sides"  to  this  debate.  A  surprising  number 
of  the  members  of  Congress  seem  to  favor 
the  notion  that  there  are  no  clear  and 
present  dangers  facing  us,  and  that  our  poli- 
cies of  budgeting  and  of  governance  should 
go  forward  essentially  unchanged  from 
those  of  the  prior  administration.  Many,  but 
not  all,  of  these  spokesmen  talk  as  though 
they  believe  a  choice  available  to  us  is  to 
enact  a  budget  roughly  similar  to  the  last 
one  President  Carter  left  on  the  table.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  last  budget  featured  a  further 
increase  in  social  si)ending,  which  had  al- 


ready increased  more  than  300%  in  the  most 
recent  10  years,  only  nominal  support  for 
defense,  no  tax  cuts  and  a  deficit  in  triple 
digit  billions.  A  primary  argument  advanced 
by  this  "side"  restates  the  underlying 
budget  thesis  of  the  E>emocratic  party  of 
the  last  forty  years,  that  even  at  the  record 
levels  of  1980.  social  spending  was  not 
enough,  and  that  many  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation were  not  adequately  protected  by 
those  expenditures. 

This  is,  in  context,  truly  a  case  for  the 
status  quo  of  1980  and  t>efore.  Those  who 
make  this  case  are  seeking  a  false  stability 
and  seem  willing  to  ignore  the  mistakes  and 
failures  of  those  policies  which  have  already 
become  evident  to  the  nation.  President 
Carter  labeled  the  consequences  of  those 
policies  as  a  national  "malaise."  Perpetually 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  by  spending 
more  money  led  to  runway  inflation.  E>ouble 
digit  inflation  meant  that  the  aged  had  no 
assurance  that  they  could  retire  with  digni- 
ty. They  l>ecame  more  and  more  dependent 
on  the  government  programs,  but  came  to 
hear  more  and  more  about  the  likely  "bank- 
ruptcy "  of  the  social  security  system.  Such  a 
circumstance  cannot  In  fact  be  squared  with 
Hamilton's  view  that  the  govenunent  must 
offer  a  sense  of  stability. 

One  of  our  national  dreams  is  that  of 
property  and  home  ownership.  What  hap- 
pened to  such  a  dream  when  interest  rates 
rose  almost  to  20%  and  savings  were  inad- 
equate to  make  mortgage  money  available 
at  any  rate?  Under  those  clrciunstances, 
property  was  available  only  to  those  who  al- 
ready had  it  or  could  expect  to  inherit  it. 
We  were  not  providing  equal  access  to  our 
disadvantaged.  Since  there  was  no  strong, 
dynamic,  competitive  society,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  guarantee  the  opportunity  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  pride  which  comes  only 
from  education  and  jobs. 

We  had  tried  and  failed  to  buy  our  way 
out  of  these  circumstances  only  to  find  that 
the  higher  the  price  we  were  willing  to  pay, 
through  public  expenditures,  the  higher  the 
price  became— such  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  inflation  driven  by  expenditures  which 
rise  faster  than  capital  is  generated.  As  the 
need  for  public  expenditures  grew,  and  the 
pressure  on  taxpayers  grew  equally,  the 
nation  became  discontent.  And  in  such  cir- 
cumstances we  found  ourselves  without  one 
more  of  the  essentials  of  any  stable  socie- 
ty—security of  our  persons  and  property. 

The  people  of  this  nation  know  that  we 
must  apply  the  energy  for  change  to  which 
Hamilton  referred  if  we  are  to  find  the  sta- 
bility which  is  essential  to  our  survival. 

The  President,  with  considerable  public 
and  Congressional  support,  seems  to  be  In- 
sisting on  an  equally  dramatic  view  of  what 
our  public  policy  should  be.  His  view  is  that 
tax  cuts  must  be  very  large— in  fact,  that 
the  "right"  number  is  represented  by  the 
round  numbers  of  "6,  10  and  10"  percent  de- 
creases over  three  years,  representing  a  re- 
duction in  individual  federal  income  tax  li- 
ability of  more  than  250  billion  dollars!  His 
position  is  that  no  lesser  number  will  do.  he 
advises  the  Congressional  leaders  of  his  own 
party  that  he  does  not  intend  to  discuss  this 
point.  The  President  believes  spending  for 
defense  must  rise  by  more  than  25  billion 
dollars  in  one  year,  and  that  any  smaller  In- 
crease will  imperil  the  nation.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  clear  in  the  past  that  he 
lielieves  huge  federal  deficits  are  a  very  im- 
portant root-cause  of  inflation,  and  so  he 
seeks  to  reduce  the  deficit  which  is  driven 
by  the  combination  of  the  largest  tax  cut  in 
American   history  imposed  simultaneously 
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with  the  largest  one-year  increase  ever  in 
defense  spending.  The  consequence,  inevita- 
bly, is  immense  pressure  on  social  outlays. 
Something  has  to  give  in  such  an  equation, 
and  the  least  "vital"  in  the  Presidents  view 
are  grants  used  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  address  the  social  needs  of  their 
citizens.  As  a  result,  we  are  told  that  the 
11%  of  the  budget  represented  by  these  ex- 
penditures must  be  decreased  by  a  total  of 
almost  30  billion  dollars  in  1982  and  1983 
budgets,  a  decrease  of  nearly  40%!  The 
President  is  a  true  believer  in  restoration  of 
the  federal  system  and  of  rebuilding  the  ca- 
pacity of  states  and  communities  to  better 
represent  the  people,  and  so  he  proposes  a 
fundamentally  sound  seven  year  plan  to  re- 
store the  vitality  of  local  governments  But 
the  pressures  of  gargantuan  deficits  force 
him  to  squeeze  his  plans  for  a  "New  Feder- 
alism" into  a  package  which  starts  with  a  se- 
rious debilitation  of  the  fiscal  capacities  of 
those  units  of  goverrunent  he  wishes  to 
strengthen. 

A  clear  case  can  be  made  that  it  is  the 
President  who  proposes  the  radical 
change— the  colossal  societal  gamble  which 
seeks  to  apply  energy  untempered  by  a 
sense  of  the  requisite  stability.  As  a  conserv- 
ative, bearing  the  scars  of  thirty  years  of 
public  debate  in  favor  of  a  change  from  the 
reckless  ways  of  the  doctrinaire  liberals  who 
preceded  Ronald  Reagan,  I  have  earned  the 
right  to  point  out  that  there  is  nothing 
"conservative"  in  insisting  on  the  most  un- 
balanced budget  in  history  because  the  im- 
mense tax  cuts  which  make  such  deficits  in- 
evitable "might"  re-invigorate  the  economy. 
There  Is  no  comfort  in  knowing  that  we  will 
have  more  armaments  but  will  not  be  pro- 
viding Job  training  to  inner  city  minorities 
experiencing— even  in  good  times— unem- 
ployment rates  two  or  three  times  the  na- 
tional average.  No  true  believer  in  federal - 
state  partnership  can  believe  state  and  local 
governments  should  accept  the  risk  that 
they  will  fall  the  public  test  of  their  abUity 
to  govern  more  responsively  if,  in  fact,  the 
greater  test  is  whether  they  can  govern 
better  with  40%  less. 

There  is  no  need  and  no  Justification  to 
replace  the  doctrinaire  risk-taking  of  the 
past  with  an  equally  doctrinaire  and  one- 
sided alternative.  Every  basic  thesis  of  the 
Reagan  domestic,  economic  and  defense 
policy  proposals  can  be  placed  within  a  com- 
prehensive socio-economic  statement  of 
public  policy,  with  each  recognized  at  pow- 
erful levels  (measured  by  historical  perspec- 
tive). Provided  that  none  is  assigned  so  large 
a  value  that  it  make  the  others  unattain- 
able. There  is  a  "design  evelope"  here  which 
must  be  observed.  The  whole  is  the  sum  of 
the  parts,  even  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. 

Harlan  Cleveland,  a  member  of  both  John 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson's  cabinets 
writes  about  public  governance  with  the 
same  authority  which  Peter  Drucker  has 
long  applied  to  more  general  theories  of 
management.  Clevelimd  urges  those  who 
make  public  decisions  not  to  view  their  op- 
tions narrowly.  Cleveland  says  the  American 
affection  for  games  makes  us  aJil  illogically 
inclined  to  see  one  goal  as  being  the  oppo- 
site of  the  other  goal,  whereas  in  fact  there 
are  probably  dozens  of  rational  goals  and 
numerous  policy  options  available.  Our  task 
Is  to  apply  reason  to  the  selection  of  the 
best  comprehensive  policy.  We  must  apply 
such  an  approach  to  the  President's  propos- 
als. We  must  find  the  rational  value  of  each 
component  in  the  President's  proposals  and 
agree  that  only  if  those  rational  values  are 


incompatible  is  there,  indeed,  an  impasse. 
Otherwise  there  is  a  national  consensus. 

I  believe  the  road  to  agreement  lies  in  re- 
versing the  order  in  which  we  fasten  on  as- 
sumptions. .The  President  appears  first  to 
have  determined  that  the  nation  needed  tax 
cuts  of  specific  size;  next  to  have  deter- 
mined that  defense  spending  had  to  be  a 
certain  number:  then  to  have  decided  that 
certain  entitlement  programs  be  designated 
to  comprise  a  safety  net  and  as  such  allowed 
considerable  growth;  and  then  to  have  con- 
cluded that  all  other  items  in  the  budget 
must  be  subjected  to  the  degree  of  cuts  re- 
quired to  yield  an  "acceptable"  budget  defi- 
cit. The  route  to  consensus  is  to  have  each 
of  these  numbers  determined  first  by  expos- 
ing them  to  a  "needs  analysis"  and  then 
looking  at  how  the  total  of  such  numbers  fit 
with  each  other. 

TAX  CUTS 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  tax  burdens 
had  t>ecome  intolerable.  There  was  broad  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  proposition  that 
the  most  urgent  changes  were  tax  induce- 
ments to  stimulate  business  investment.  But 
while  most  Americans  and  most  members  of 
the  Congress  agreed  individual  income  tax 
rates  should  be  cut,  there  was  wide  disagree- 
ment on  the  timing  or  the  extent  of  such 
cuts.  It  is  time  to  question  how,  and  with 
what  evidence  or  logical  hypothesis  the  tax 
cut  which  was  enacted  came  to  be  "the  only 
right"  timing  and  amount.  The  fact  is  that 
the  origin  was  political  rhetoric— "ten,  ten, 
and  ten"  sounds  much  neater  than  "5.  6V4. 
and  8%. "  for  example.  In  fact,  the  original 
political  argument  has  long  since  been  modi- 
fied to  the  extent  that  no  logical  case  can  be 
made  that  we  enacted  the  one  and  only  per- 
fect solution. 

Similarly,  there  was  no  debate  before  en- 
acting the  tax  cut  which  weighed  the  rela- 
tive consequences  of  both  a  250  billion 
dollar  tax  cut  and  a  stream  of  record-break- 
ing deficits. 

Even  those  who  make  the  most  persuasive 
case  for  "huge"  tax  cuts  do  not  deny  that 
the  desired  effects  of  such  a  tax  cut  are 
going  to  be  less  in  an  economy  shaped  by 
huge  public  deficits  than  they  would  theo- 
retically be  if  they  could  be  obtained  in  har- 
mony with  balanced  budgets.  What  one 
hand  gives  to  stimulate  public  saving,  the 
other  hand  takes  with  necessary  public  bor- 
rowing. 

Supposedly,  it  was  Wall  Street  and  finan- 
cial expert*  who  argued  for  "supply  side" 
theory.  The  evidence,  both  in  terms  of 
public  statements  and  stock  market  behav- 
ior would  seem  to  indicate  they  never  signed 
on  for  supply  side  tax  cuts  and  simultaneous 
deficits. 

Unless  someone  can  make  a  precise  case 
that  the  enacted  tax  cuts  are  at  exactly  the 
right  rate,  it  is  time  to  slow  down  that  rate 
of  tax  decrease.  As  an  individual  highly  ben- 
efited by  the  tax  cuts,  and  as  an  investor  in 
conunon  stocks,  I  must  make  the  personal 
observation  that  I  will  gladly  delay  the  in- 
crease in  my  after-tax  income  as  a  part  of  a 
policy  which  accelerates  the  timing  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  places  less  pressure  on 
both  inflation  and  interest  rates.  I  cannot 
believe  any  large  number  of  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans have  so  little  faith  in  the  economic 
future  of  this  country  that  the  only  thing 
which  will  stimulate  their  investments  is 
large  and  immediate  tax  cuts. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  not  to  cut  the 
legislated  tax  cuts  of  July  1982  and  July 
1983  in  half?  Such  action  will  add  35  billion 
to  1982  revenues,  52  billion  to  1984  revenues 
and  64  billion  to  1985  revenues.  The  aggre- 


gate effect  of  186  billion  dollars  over  the 
next  three  years  is  vital  to  a  comprehensive 
"Middle  Ground"  approach  to  a  budget 
which  should  show  a  surplus  by  1985. 

DETENSE  SPENDING 

We  all  want  a  strong  defense,  but  the 
truth  is  that  there  has  been  no  public 
debate  which  explains  why  any  specific 
outlay  is  essential  to  such  a  defense.  Most  of 
the  people  who  say  the  President  is  right  in 
asking  for  an  increase  of  34  billion  dollars  in 
1983  have  given  no  explanation  of  how  that 
number  was  chosen.  It  is.  of  course,  equally 
true  that  those  of  us  who  aren't  sure  it  is 
the  right  number  have  no  facts  to  support 
the  proposition  that  a  lesser  amount,  per- 
haps 20  billion,  is  an  enormous  increase  for 
one  year.  The  nation  cannot  afford  to  make 
public  (Mslicy  that  way.  We  all  know  that  the 
President  came  to  his  recommendation  after 
consulting  Secretary  Weinberger,  but  we 
don't  know  what  the  Secretary  told  him. 
Budget  Director  Stockman  says  there  is  5  to 
10  billion  dollars  of  waste  in  present  defense 
spending.  Senator  Hart,  James  Fallows  and 
others  believe  our  greatest  defense  Jeopardy 
comes  not  so  much  from  how  little  we  spend 
as  from  how  unwisely  we  spend  it.  If  this 
nation  heeds  the  warnings  of  both  Presi- 
dents Washington  and  Eisenhower,  we  will 
not  allow  ourselves  to  let  the  proper  size 
and  appropriate  use  of  defense  expenditures 
be  placed  beyond  the  arena  of  legitimate 
public  debate. 

There  is  a  nUddle  way.  If  we  budget  the 
Increase  In  defense  expenditures  over  the 
next  three  years  at  inflation  plus  3  percent 
(10.9  percent  in  1983)  and  agree  that  any 
"savings"  produced  by  tightened  contract- 
ing practices  and  the  elimination  of  obsolete 
and  non-essential  programs  will  be  reapplied 
within  the  defense  system,  we  will  provide 
up  to  218  billioD  to  defense  in  1983.  a  16  per- 
cent increase.  Many  industrialists  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  effectively  increase  defense 
spending  at  any  faster  rate.  In  the  early 
days  of  an  expansion  of  effort,  much  of 
what  needs  to  happen  cannot  be  driven  at  a 
rate  determined  entirely  by  available  dol- 
lars. Former  President  Ford  has  said  he  be- 
lieves we  could  benefit  by  accelerating  the 
development  and  tooling  of  new  armaments 
without  necessarily  Immediately  ordering 
delivery  of  large  numbers  of  those  new  and 
untried  weapons.  To  assure  the  President 
the  capacity  to  buy  all  that  is  needed  and 
available,  the  Congress  could  give  him  flat 
authority  to  over-spend  each  year's  defense 
budget  by  up  to  20%,  if  he  in  fact  finds  it  in 
the  interest  of  national  security  to  do  so. 
Only  If  that  authority  was  required  would 
we  face  the  budget  imbalance  which  the 
President's  present  proposals  place  before 
the  financial  markets. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GRANTS 

These  monies  do  not  go  to  subfederal  gov- 
ernments, they  go  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  1980,  about  84  billion  dol- 
lars was  granted  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  address  the  public  health,  clean 
water.  Job  training,  public  education  at  all 
levels,  economic  development  and  hundreds 
of  other  concerns  which  affect  cltl7.ens  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  1982  budget  made  about  60  billion 
dollars  available  for  these  programs  and 
these  needs.  The  national  consensus  is  that 
in  the  past  funding  for  these  programs  has 
risen  too  fast,  and  must  be  restrained.  The 
question  now  is,  "how  shall  we  determine 
the  right  level  for  social  expenditures"? 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  determine  or  an- 
nounce the  size  of  the  necessary  cuts  first 
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and  to  focus  public  debate  on  the  impact  of 
those  "required"  cuts  second.  No  one  can 
argue  that  some  of  these  expenditures  are 
more  valuable  than  others,  or  that  there  is 
no  "waste"  to  l)e  found  among  these  appro- 
priations. But  no  one  has  so  far  accepted 
the  burden  of  proving  how  muc)i  waste 
there  is  and  we  are  forced  to  surmise  that 
by  fortunate  coincidence  it  is  reasonably 
similar  to  the  amount  which  must  be  cut 
from  these  expenditures  in  order  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit.  Here  again,  we  need  to 
put  the  horse  before  the  cart.  The  F»resident 
needs  to  stand  before  the  nation  and  tell  us 
why  child  welfare  should  be  cut  by  15%. 
funding  for  learning  and  employment  pro- 
grams should  be  reduced  by  44%.  support 
for  maternal  and  child  health  should  be  re- 
duced by  18%.  He  needs  to  make  the  case 
which  supports  the  notion  that  low  income, 
home  energy  and  emergency  assistance  will 
not  suffer  from  a  24%  cut;  that  the  amount 
of  waste  and  misapplication  of  food  stamp 
funding  Is  20%.  and  that  the  grants  which 
assure  higher  education  for  the  neediest 
scholars  can  safely  be  cut  in  two  without  se- 
rious harm. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  some  good  argu- 
ments to  be  made  for  some  further  reduc- 
tions in  funding  of  these  programs,  but 
after  close  examination  of  who  benefits 
from  these  expenditures  I  am  morally  cer- 
tain that  13  billion  dollars  cannot  be  cut 
from  grants  to  people  through  state  and 
local  governments  while  maintaining  any 
true  "safety  net"  for  those  In  this  country 
who  genuinely  deserve  help  in  finding  a  dig- 
nified circumstance. 

In  view  of  the  approximately  25%  cuts  al- 
ready experienced  for  these  programs,  it  Is 
hard  to  conclude  that  the  proposals  for  ad- 
ditional cuts  are  essentially  driven  by  analy- 
sis of  needs. 

The  nation  is  ready  for  a  restored  federal- 
ism. President  Reagan  is  the  first  President 
In  modem  times  to  have  offered  a  specific 
multi-year  plan  for  restoring  the  power  and 
energy  of  local  governments.  The  frame- 
work which  he  has  offered  can.  I  believe, 
work  provided  the  view  of  Federalism  which 
it  seeks  to  establish  is  one  which  Is  harmoni- 
ous both  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  circumstances  of  this  century.  If  we 
accept  the  challenges  of  this  opportunity, 
we  must  recognize  how  different  are  these 
times  than  those  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  framed.  Then,  perhaps  90%  of  the 
people  earned  their  living  In  one  of  less 
than  ten  primary  occupations.  Now,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Identifies 
tens  of  thousands  of  different  identifiable 
ways  in  which  people  earn  their  livings. 
Then,  most  people  had  control  over  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  decisions  which  de- 
termined both  the  standard  and  quality  of 
their  lives.  Truly,  In  an  agrarian  society,  you 
could  live  better  simply  by  working  harder 
or  smarter.  Now,  we  live  In  a  highly  struc- 
tured and  specialized  society  in  which  the 
fortunes  of  millions  of  Americans  are  deter- 
mined as  much  by  the  competitive  status  of 
the  American  automobile  industry  as  by 
their  own  desire  to  work.  Then,  we  enjoyed 
a  hard  currency  and  saving  reasonably  as- 
sured a  dignified  life  even  in  the  infirmity 
of  old  age.  Now,  soft  money  policies  of  the 
federal  government  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of  savings  faster  than  most 
Americans  can  accrue  them.  Then,  most  of 
our  forefathers  shared  with  their  neighbors 
common  religious,  ethnic,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. Now,  after  200  years  of  a  national 
policy  of  being  a  refuge  for  those  who  love 
freedom,  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  must 


be  implemented  in  a  circumstance  of  great 
diversity.  National  policies  of  Inunigration. 
of  monetary  matters,  of  environmental 
quality,  of  labor,  of  tariffs,  have  at  least  as 
much  to  do  with  the  fiscal  capacity  of 
Miami,  Florida;  Detroit,  Michigan  and  Port- 
land. Oregon,  as  any  decisions  made  by  the 
people  who  live  in  those  conmiunities. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  18th  Century  the  set- 
tlers were  free  to  move  from  one  state  to  an- 
other—to "vote  with  their  feet."  If  there 
was  no  uncleared  land  left,  or  a  shortage  of 
opportunity,  one  could  move  to  any  place 
which  appeared  to  have  better  opportunity. 
But  the  vote  to  move  was  not  cast  lightly. 
Those  who  exercised  that  right  spent 
months  in  preparation  and  knew  that  the 
trek  westward  would  be  long,  arduous  and 
entailed  considerable  risk.  If  we  are  to 
attach  significance  to  that  historical  free 
choice  of  residence,  we  are  obliged  to  note 
that  it  was  the  strong  who  moved  and  that 
they  undertook  such  dislocations  in  quest  of 
opportunity  and  independence.  Now.  as  we 
proceed  towards  a  thoughtful  New  Federal- 
ism we  must  not  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
it  will  strengthen  the  coimtry  to  encourage 
the  weak  and  the  disadvantaged  to  wander 
in  search  of  Justice.  In  these  times  chaos 
and  instability  will  follow  any  abandonment 
of  the  national  concern  for  minimum  stand- 
ards for  all. 

I  am  ready  to  avidly  pursue  a  New  Feder- 
alism, but  the  ground  rules  must  be  that  we 
know  something  about  the  shape  of  the 
final  product  and  have  come  to  a  prudent 
man  conclusion  that  the  process  undertaken 
wiU  lead  to  the  Intended  goal.  The  rate  of 
transition  from  our  present  circumstance  to 
a  l)etter  government  more  In  touch  with  the 
people  must  be  determined  by  evidence  of  a 
financial  and  social  capacity  of  those  units 
of  government  which  are  to  take  over  the 
responsibilities  devolved  by  the  federal  gov- 
errunent. It  is  unthinkable  to  say,  "Here, 
catch"  and  loft  the  public  responsibility  for 
large  segments  of  our  population  and  the 
capacity  to  provide  a  decent  society,  before 
we  know  for  sure  that  those  responsibilities 
will  be  "caught"  and  fully  discharged.  Any 
plan  to  transfer  the  major  responsibility  for 
equity  of  opportunity  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments which  l>eglns  with  the  serious  de- 
bilitation of  local  capacity  inherent  in  the 
President's  1983  budget  recommendations  is 
seriously  flawed.  The  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  its  objectives,  must  not  be  put  at 
risk  by  any  changes  dictated  primarily  by  fi- 
nancial considerations.  Jeopardy  to  the 
Intent  of  the  Constitution  and  the  survival 
of  the  Republic  cannot  co-exist. 

It  will  serve  the  cause  of  the  "New  Feder- 
alism," as  well  as  of  equity  to  hold  funding 
for  state  and  \oca\  grants  level  at  the  60  bil- 
lion dollars  provided  In  1982  for  the  next 
three  years.  If  narrow  categorical  grants  are 
replaced  with  block  grants  which  offer 
states  some  flexibility  in  addressing  their 
needs  and  if  the  fiscal  disparity  between  the 
states  is  recognized  in  the  formulas  which 
distribute  these  functe.  I  believe  state  and 
local  governments  will  be  able  to  absorb  the 
Impact  of  Inflation  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  these  funds  over  the  next  three  years. 

ENTITLKKENTS 

Expenses  which  include  social  security, 
pensions  for  federal  workers,  medicaid  and 
other  programs  which  are  now  tied  to  auto- 
matic cost  of  living  or  other  Inflation-driven 
increase  formulas  are  often  referred  to  as 
"uncontrollable."  The  fact  is  that  entitle- 
ments are  the  most  conspicuous  budget- 
busting  element  of  the  present  federal 
budget.  As  pervasive  as  the  federal  presence 


is  in  the  lives  of  many  Americans,  the  fact  is 
that  even  those  who  receive  these  benefits 
cannot  be  held  harmless  from  the  effects  of 
continued  budget  deficits  or  the  wholesale 
erosion  of  the  capacity  of  other  federal  pro- 
grams not  included  among  those  described 
as  "entitlements."  The  federal  government 
has  given  no  evidence  that  it  can  design  an 
effective  safety  net  unless  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates  can  l)e  controlled  and 
there  are  no  actuarially  sound  policies 
which  will  cover  unknown  future  Inflation 
rates. 

The  recipients  of  "entitlements"  should 
t>e  on  the  side  of  all  other  Americans  who 
share  a  common  concern  for  the  threat  of 
continued  inflation. 

A  middle  ground  approach  to  entitlement 
benefits  would  be  to  set  them  at  slightly  less 
than  the  prior  year's  actual  inflation  rate.  If 
inflation  is.  in  fact,  driven  down  by  this  and 
other  portions  of  the  comprehensive  policy, 
the  net  effect  will  be  very  close  to  constant 
dollar  level  funding  of  entitlement  benefits. 
I  suggest  a  policy  which  holds  overall  enti- 
tlement t>enefits.  which  were  325  billion  dol- 
lars in  1982,  to  an  annual  growth  of  2%  less 
than  experienced  inflation. 

Clearly,  all  entitlement  programs  need  not 
respond  to  one  formula  sjid  there  is  room  as 
well  as  cause  for  approaching  each  compo- 
nent of  this  broad  category  of  federal  spend- 
ing with  a  "needs  assessment."  such  as  that 
I  have  already  described. 

When  the  general  policies  which  I  have 
described  for  establishing  tax  cuts,  defense 
spending,  grants  to  people  through  state 
and  local  governments,  and  entitlements  are 
applied  along  side  the  other  assumptions 
which  President  Reagan  jtnakes  for  1983. 
1984  and  1985  budgets,  the  result  is  both  an 
immediate  reduction  in  planned  deficits  and 
an  18  billion  dollar  surplus  by  fiscal  1985. 

The  general  policies  described  would 
result  in  a  71  billion  rather  than  a  92  billion 
dollar  deficit  for  1983.  a  34  billion  rather 
than  an  83  billion  dollar  deficit  for  1984  and 
a  surplus  of  18  billion  dollars  In  1985. 

Many  members  of  the  Congress  have  of- 
fered alternative  budget  policies  and  my 
ideas  are.  in  part,  based  on  individual  recom- 
mendations offered  by  Senators  Domenici 
and  Durenberger.  All  that  I  accomplish  by 
translating  the  policy  objectives  described 
in  this  paper  to  specific  numbers  is  to  dem- 
onstrate and  hopefully  focus  attention  on 
the  feasibility  of  aftematives  to  the  Presi- 
dent's propcisal  which  are  In  harmony, 
rather  than  In  opposition  to  his  objectives. 

A  constructive  spirit,  a  sense  of  realistic 
optimism  about  the  future  can  make  the 
critical  difference  in  how  successfully  a  soci- 
ety meets  its  challenges.  In  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  great  threats  to  the  preservation  of 
democratic  governments.  Winston  Churchill 
gave  voice  to  the  determination  of  free  man 
everywhere- "Never,  never,  never  to  surren- 
der.' 

Americans  need  to  know  how  much  hinges 
on  how  well  and  how  thoughtfully  they 
decide  these  foremost  questions  of  the  na- 
tional agenda.  Herman  Kahn,  the  futurist, 
provides  a  convincing  case  for  meeting  this 
responsibility  squarely  and  optimistically. 
Kahn  believes  that  all  mankind  now  stands 
squarely  in  the  middle  of  a  transitional 
epoch.  Within  a  hundred  years  Kahn  sees 
man  emerging  from  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion having  solved  the  pressing  world  prob- 
lems of  population  and  of  energy  and  of 
enormous  disparity  between  rich  and  poor. 
Kahn  sees  the  post  Industrial  Revolution  as 
an  essentially  decent  civilization  in  which 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  has 
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been  enormously  narrowed  primarily  be- 
cause of  Improvement  In  the  lot  of  those  in 
the  presently  underdeveloped  and  unprivi- 
leged nations,  rather  than  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  us  now  clearly  favored.  Kahn  does 
offer  his  optimistic  assessment  with  one 
caveat— that  man  manage  wisely. 

Thomas  Paine  wrote  about  the  age  of 
reason,  but  if  civilization  is  to  proceed,  every 
generation  must  t>e  an  age  of  reason.  It  is 
hard  to  visualize  the  fulfillment  of  Kahn's 
prophecy  if  the  American  economy  is  so  de- 
stroyed that  it  cannot  illustrate  to  the  world 
that  free  men  can  manage  themselves  wisely 
and  Justly.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  if  this 
country  succumbs  to  a  weakness  of 
strength,  or  of  will,  the  destiny  of  mankind 
will  be  advanced  by  those  strong  but  tyran- 
nical nations  which  would  benefit  from  our 
failure.  These  are  the  times  that  try  our 
reason. 


the  key  domestic  issues  of  our  time,  and  he 
has  played  a  major  role  in  such  NACo  firsts 
as  a  weighted  vote  system,  women's  caucus, 
minority  appointments  to  the  NACo  Board 
of  Directors,  the  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Urban  County  Congress.  More  re- 
cently, he  has  provided  leadership  as  we  de- 
veloped plans  for  our  new  headquarters 
building  and  our  county  insurance  and  de- 
ferred compensation  programs. 

He  has  been  a  major  spokesman  for 
county  government  in  forums  ranging  from 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  face-to-face  discussions 
with  the  preaident  of  the  United  States. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  his  col- 
leagues In  county  govenunent. 


JUDGE  BILL  BEACH:  A 
TENNESSEE  LEADER 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  very  distinguished 
local  official  from  Tennessee,  Judge 
William  O.  Beach.  As  the  chief  execu- 
tive for  Montgomery  County.  Tenn., 
Bill  Beach  has  served  his  community 
well  for  many  years.  His  work  has. 
however,  reached  beyond  the  Mont- 
gomery County  borders  as  his  influ- 
ence reached  out  to  the  State,  and 
then  to  the  Federal  level  of  Govern- 
ment. 

He  brought  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  local  government  to  Washing- 
ton when  he  became  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  and 
the  National  Association  of  Regional 
Councils.  Those  years  of  experience 
made  him  an  effective  spokesman  for 
local  government  interests  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

President  Carter  recognized  his  ef- 
fectiveness when  he  appointed  Judge 
Beach  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  that 
body. 

A  very  fitting  salute  to  Judge  Beach, 
who  is  retiring  March  1  from  county 
government,  appeared  recently  in  the 
National  Association  of  Counties' 
news.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  salute  from  Bernard  P.  Hillen- 
brand, the  executive  director  of 
NACO,  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trib- 
ute was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Salute  to  Judge  Bill  Beach 
(By  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand) 

When  he  retires  next  month  from  county 
government.  Judge  WUliam  Beach  is  leaving 
giant  tracks  to  follow  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties.  For  nearly  two  turbu- 
lent decades  he  has  been  a  leader  of  county 
government  on  the  national,  as  well  as  Ten- 
nessee scene. 

During  this  exciting  time  he  has  been  a 
prime  mover  in  helping  create  an  associa- 
tion designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  all  3,105 
counties. 

His  has  been  the  voice  of  careful  reason  as 
we  have  treaded  our  way  through  some  of 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE    * 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENKOLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  2:08  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  reading 
clerks,  annomiced  that  the  Speaker 
has  signed  the  following  enrolled  bill 
and  joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  3782.  An  act  to  revitalize  the  pleas- 
ure cruise  industry  by  clarifying  and  waiv- 
ing certain  restrictions  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  to  permit  the  entry  of  the  steam- 
ship vessel  Oceanic  Conatitution  into  the 
trade; 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  28,  1982,  through  March 
6.  1982,  as  "National  Construction  Industry 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1982  as  the  "National  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons". 

The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2716.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,   transmitting  a  revision  of  a 


draft  bill  providing  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-27n.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Department  of  State's 
activities  related  to  recruitment  and  equal 
employment  for  the  period  October  I,  1980, 
through  September  30,  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2718.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney-Adviser of  the  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of 
International  Agreements  other  than  trea- 
ties entered  into  by  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 27 19.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
revised  system  of  payroll,  attendance,  and 
leave  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2720.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  its  report  on  the  number  of  meetings 
held  by  the  Board  during  calendar  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 2721.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  a  new  system  of 
records — evaluation  of  the  HMO  capitation 
demonstrations;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2722.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Assistance  Management  and  Pro- 
curement Servtee  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  foreign  excess  property  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2723.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  to  the  Personnel  Ap- 
peals Board  for  the  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  its 
annual  report  for  the  period  October  1, 
1980,  through  September  30.  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2724.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  January  26.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2725.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2726.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  "Disabled  Parking  Privileges 
Act  of  1981",  adopted  by  the  Council  Janu- 
ary 12,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2727.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  "Closing  of  Public  Alleys  in 
Square  100  Act  of  1981",  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  January  12,  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2728.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  "Civil  Forfeitures  Act  of 
1981,"  adopted  by  the  Council  on  January 
12,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 
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EC-2729.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Services  Fees 
and  Driver  Education  Support  Act  of  1982." 
adopted  by  the  Council  January  12.  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2730.  A  communication  from. the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  judgment  funds  awarded  to 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Reser- 
vation of  Montana;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2731.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  awarded  to  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  and  Bands  of  the  Yakima 
Indian  Nation  of  the  Yakima  Reservation  of 
Washington;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2732.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  transmitting  a  report  on  banishing 
Illegal  discrimination  from  the  Nation's 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2733.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  extraordinary  con- 
tractural  adjustments  during  calendar  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2734.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2735.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2736.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  October  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

EC-2737.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  re- 
ports of  the  Commission  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  for  calendar  years  1980  and  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2738.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  standards  of  In- 
spection for  meat,  poultry,  uid  egg  process- 
ing plants:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2739.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  recover  certain  de- 
partmental costs  relative  to  wool  and  potato 
promotional  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2740.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  E>efense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  a  proposed  for- 
eign military  sale  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2741.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 


search, Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  transient  aircraft  main- 
tenance function  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base. 
Tex.,  to  performance  under  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2742.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  E>efense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  Tunisia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2743.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  funds  obligated  in  the 
chemical  warfare  and  biological  defense  re- 
search programs  during  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2744.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2745.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rep>ort  enti- 
tled "Greater  Use  of  Iimovative  Building 
Materials  and  Construction  Techniques 
Could  Reduce  Housing  Costs";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2746.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  special  pay  to  cer- 
tain U.S.  Coast  Guard  officers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2747.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  certain  on-orbit 
spacecraft  repair  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2748.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Teton  Dam 
claims  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2749.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  quarterly  report  on  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2750.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2751.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  has  deferred 
a  1981  construction  repayment  Installment 
due  the  United  States  from  the  Almena  Irri- 
gation District  No.  5,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  program,  Kansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2752.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2753.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  supporting  technical  reports 
for  the  comprehensive  master  plan  for  the 
management  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 


EC-2754.  A  communication  from  the 
E>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Policy.  Budget,  and  Administration),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the 
disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-275S.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  on  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2756.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  surplus  real  property  dis- 
posed to  the  educational  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2757.  A  communication  from  the  Staff 
Secretary  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council  on  Implementation  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2758.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Cori>o- 
ration  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2759.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Agency  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2760.  A  communication  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  on  activities 
under  the  freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2761.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  the  talent 
search  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2762.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Financ- 
ing Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Panel  for  calendar  year  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2763.  A  communication  from' the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  sununary  of  the  final  report  of  the 
study  "Assessment  of  the  Inservlce  Training 
Needs  of  Teachers  of  English,  and  of  Span- 
ish to  Returned  Migrants,  in  Puerto  Rico"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2764.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans;  to  increase  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
for  surviving  spouses  and  children  of  veter- 
ans: to  Increase  the  level  of  disability  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  dependents  allow- 
ances; to  provide  for  other  cost-saving  im- 
provements in  veterans  programs;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WALXOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson): 
S.  2118.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Nation- 
al Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  to  release  other 
forest  lands  for  mulitiple  use  management, 
to  withdraw  designated  wilderness  areas  in 
Wyoming  from  minerals  activity,  and  for 
other    purposes;     to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2119.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Inter- 
American     Convention     on     International 
Commercial  Arbitration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Specter): 
S.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  to  promote  the  con- 
sumption of  mushrooms  through  the  issu- 
ance of  marketing  orders  under  such  act;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  2121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2, 
1962,  to  authorize  intrastate  quarantines 
under  extraordinary  emergency  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

S.  2122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Plant  Quaran- 
tine Act  of  August  20.  1912.  as  amended,  to 
eliminate  certain  unnecessary  regulatory  re- 
quirements; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  2123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  chapter 
44.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  clarifica- 
tion of  limitations  on  controls  of  the  inter- 
state movement  of  firearms,  and  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  political  subdivi- 
sions which  implement  certain  gun  control 
ordinances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2124.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  from  honey 
imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crescendo 
Antonio  Polgar;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  Rene- 
tiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    COHEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Roth  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2127.  A  bill  to  revise  the  procedures  for 
soliciting  and  evaluating  bids  for  Govern- 
ment   contracts    and    awarding    such    con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2128.  A  bill  to  limit  the  avaUability  and 
use  of  handgun  bullets  that  are  capable  of 
penetrating  certain  body  armor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2129.  A  bill  to  establish  an  ocean  and 
coastal  resources  management  and  develop- 
ment fund  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  to  coastal  States  na- 
tional ocean  and  resources  management  and 
development  block  grants  from  sums  in  the 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By   Mrs.   KASSEBAUM   (for   herself, 
Mr.    Hatfield,    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 


Metzenbaum,   Mr.   Nunn,   Mr.   Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Williams): 
S.  2130.  A  bill  to  stmend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  (^osmetic  Act  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  drugs  for  rare  diseases  and 
conditions,  'and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Gorton, 
and  Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  2131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
certain  recharge  areas  overlying  sole  source 
underground  water  supplies;  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.J.  Res.   147.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
April  25,  1982,  and  ending  May  1.  1982,  as 
"National  Dance  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Chiles): 

S.  Res.  321.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  volume  1  of 
the  Senate  report  entitled  "Developments 
in  Aging:  1981";  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  Con.  Res.  66.  A  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  sale  of  F-16  aircraft  and 
mobile  missile  launchers  to  Jordan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Simpson): 

S.  2118.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
National  Forest  Systems  lands  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  to  release  other  forest  lands 
for  multiple  use  management,  to  with- 
draw designated  wilderness  areas  in 
Wyoming  from  minerals  activity,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wallop  and 
Mr.  Simpson  on  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.    2119.   A   bill   to   implement   the 
Inter-American  Convention  on  Inter- 
national  Commercial   Arbitration:   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
implementiwg  the  inteh-american  conven- 
tion ON  international  commercial  arbi- 
tration 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  implement  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  International 
Commercial  Arbitration. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 


I  reserve  ray  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Novem- 
ber 12,  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2U9 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  9, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding: 

"Chapter  3-INTER- AMERICAN  CONVEN- 
TION ON  INTERNATIONAL  COMMER- 
CIAL ARBITRATION. 

"Sec. 

"301.    Enforcement  of  Convention. 

"302.    Incorporation  by  reference. 

"303.  Order  to  compel  arbitration;  appoint- 
ment of  arbitrators;  locale. 

"304.  Awards  falling  under  Inter-American 
Convention. 

"305.  Relationship  between  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  and  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Recognition  and  Enforce- 
ment of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  of 
June  10,  1958. 

"306.  Applicable  rules  of  Inter-American 
Commercial  Arbitration  Commission. 

"Sec.  301.  Enforcement  op  Convention. 

"The  Inter- American  Convention  on 
International  Commercial  Arbitration  of 
January  30.  1975.  shall  be  enforced  in 
United  States  courts  in  accordance  with  this 
chapter. 

"Sec.  302.  Incorporation  by  Reference. 

"The  provisions  of  Chapter  2.  Sections 
202.  203.  204.  205  and  207  shall  apply  to  this 
chapter  as  if  specifically  set  forth  herein, 
except  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
the  Convention'  shall  mean  the  Inter- 
American  Convention. 

"Sec.  303.  Order  to  Compel  Arbitration; 
Appointment  of  Arbitrators;  Locale. 

"A  court  having  Jurisdiction  under  this 
chapter  may  direct  that  arbitration  he  held 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  at  any 
place  therein  provided  for,  whether  that 
place  is  within  or  without  the  United  States. 

"The  Court  may  also  appoint  arbitrators 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  In  the  event  the  agreement  does 
not  make  provision  for  the  place  of  arbitra- 
tion or  the  appointment  of  arbitrators,  the 
court  shall  direct  that  the  arbitration  shall 
be  held  and  the  arbitrators  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  Article  3  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Convention. 

"Sec  304.  Awards  Falling  Under  Inter- 
American  Convention. 

"Recognition  and  enforcement  of  foreign 
arbitral  decisions  or  awards  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  apply  only  to  those  decisions  or 
awards  made  in  the  territory  of  another 
Contracting  State. 
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"Sec.     305.     Relationship     Between     the 
Inter-American    Convention    and    the 
Convention    on    the    Recognition    and 
Enforcement     of     Foreign     Arbitral 
Awards  of  June  10,  1958. 
"When  the  requirements  for  application 
of  both  the  Inter-American  Convention  and 
the  Convention  on  the  Recognition  and  En- 
forcement of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  of 
June  10.  1958,  are  met.  determination  as  to 
which  Convention  applies  shall,  unless  oth- 
erwise expressly  agreed,  be  made  as  follows: 

(1)  If  a  majority  of  the  parties  to  the  arbi- 
tration agreement  are  citizens  of  a  State  or 
States  that  have  ratified  or  acceded  to  the 
Inter-American  Convention  and  are  Member 
States  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Inter-American  Convention  shall 

apply. 

(2)  In  all  other  cases  the  Convention  on 
the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of  For- 
eign Arbitral  Awards  of  June  10,  1958  shall 
apply. 

"Sec.  306.  Appucable  Rules  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Commercial  Arbitration  Commis- 
sion. 
"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  Inter-American 
Commercial    Arbitration    Commission    re- 
ferred to  in  Article  3  of  the  Inter-American 
Convention  shall,  subject  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  be  those  rules  as  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Commission  on  January  1.  1982. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Commission  are  modified  or  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  for  amend- 
ment of  the  rules  of  the  said  Commission, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  regulation  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  553  of  Title  6,  United 
States  Code,  consistent  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  this  Convention,  may  prescribe 
that  such  modifications  or  amendments 
shall  be  effective  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"Sec.  307.  Chapter  1;  Residual  Application. 
"Chapter  1  applies  to  actions  and  proceed- 
ings brought  under  this  chapter  to  the 
extent  Chapter  1  is  not  in  conflict  with  this 
chapter  or  the  Inter-American  Convention 
as  ratified  by  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Title  9,  United  States  Code,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  to  the  table  of  con- 
tents at  the  beginning  a  new  sub-heading  as 
follows: 

"3.  Inter-American  Convention  on 
International  Commercial  Arbitra- 
tion       301" 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  be  effective  upon  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  Inter-American  Con- 
vention on  International  Commercial  Arbi- 
tration of  January  30.  1975  with  respect  to 
the  United  States. 

Section-by-Section  Anaiysis  of  a  Bill  To 
Implement  the  Inter- American  Conven- 
tion ON  International  Commercial  Arbi- 
tration 

Section  301.  Section  301  parallels  section 
201  of  the  implementing  legislation  for  the 
New  York  Convention  on  the  Recognition 
and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbitral 
Awards  (9  U.S.C.  Sections  201-208). 

Section  302.  Section  302  incorporates  sec- 
tions 202.  203,  204,  205,  and  207  of  the  im- 
plementing legislation  for  the  New  York 
Convention:  the  two  Conventions  do  not 
differ  so  as  to  call  for  different  measures  of 
implementation  in  these  respects.  The  in- 
corporation of  section  202.  with  its  refer- 
ence to  9  U.S.C.  section  2.  provides  the  basis 
for  a  broad  definition  of  what  relationships 
are  to  be  considered  as  "commercial"  for 


purposes  of  the  Convention:  trade,  invest- 
ment, and  other  business  and  financial  ac- 
tivities which  bear  on  "foreign  commerce" 
are  included. 

Section  303.  The  first  paragraph  of  this 
section  repeats  9  U.S.C.  section  206.  The 
second  paragraph  is  new,  reflecting  Article  3 
of  the  Inter-American  Convention.  Article  3 
provides  that  when  or  to  the  extent  that 
the  parties  fail  to  agree  upon  other  applica- 
ble rules  of  procedure,  arbitrations  shall  be 
governed  by  the  rules  of  pr(x;edure  of  the 
Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Commission,  a  private  organization  estab- 
lished at  the  recommendation  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  (OAS). 

Neither  the  Federal  Arbitration  Act  nor 
the  New  York  Convention  contains  a  com- 
parable provision,  but  rather  leaves  the 
choice  of  rules  of  procedure  to  the  court  in 
the  absence  of  agreement  by  the  parties. 
The  specification  of  "back-up"  rules  pro- 
vides a  desirable  certainty  and  unformity  in 
the  application  of  this  Convention. 

Section  304.  Section  304,  along  with  sec- 
tion 305,  defines  the  respective  spheres  of 
application  of  the  Inter-American  and  New 
York  Conventions.  The  New  York  Conven- 
tion permits  a  reservation,  which  the  United 
States  has  made,  that  a  State  will  apply  the 
Convention  to  the  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  awards  made  only  in  the  territory 
of  another  Contracting  State.  (Article  I, 
paragraph  3.)  The  United  States  will  make  a 
comparable  reservation  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Convention. 

Section  305.  The  Inter-American  Conven- 
tion does  not  contain  an  express  provision 
concerning  its  applicability  when  there  is 
another  convention  on  recognition  and  en- 
forcement of  arbitral  agreements  and 
awards  which  might  also  apply  to  a  specific 
case.  In  particular,  the  United  States  and  at 
least  some  other  countries  will  be  a  party  to 
both  the  Inter-American  and  the  New  York 
Conventions.  Given  the  substantial  identity 
of  the  two  conventions,  this  issue  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  of  great  consequence.  However, 
it  is  nonetheless  useful  to  resolve  it  explicit- 
ly in  order  to  remove  a  potential  ground  for 
controversy. 

The  New  York  Convention  is  better  estab- 
lished in  law  and  in  practice  than  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  and  has  greater 
worldwide  participation.  The  United  States 
will  therefore  enter  a  reservation  in  ratify- 
ing the  Inter-American  Convention,  to  es- 
tablish clearly  the  applicability  of  the  New 
York  Convention  in  appropriate  cases. 

Section  305  reflects  this  reservation,  pro- 
viding that,  where  both  Conventions  are  ap- 
plicable to  a  particular  case,  the  United 
States  would  be  bound  by  and  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  Inter-American  Conven- 
tion only  if  a  majority  of  the  parties  to  the 
arbitration  agreement  are  citizens  of  a  State 
or  States  that  have  ratified  or  acceded  to 
this  Convention  and  are  citizens  of  OAS 
Member  States.  In  other  cases,  the  United 
States  will  be  bound  by  and  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  the  New  York  Convention.  Section 
305  makes  clear  where  both  Conventions  are 
potentially  applicable,  that  both  parties 
must  be  citizens  of  OAS  Member  States 
before  the  Inter-American  Convention 
would  supersede  the  New  York  Convention. 

Section  306.  Section  306,  like  section  303, 
is  necessary  in  order  to  implement  the  Arti- 
cle 3  provision  of  the  Inter-American  Con- 
vention, which  specifies  applicable  rules  of 
procedure  for  cases  in  which  the  parties  fail 
to  agree  on  such  rules.  While  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  Inter-American  Commer- 
cial   Arbitration    Commission    are    deemed 


useful  and  acceptable,  the  Commission  is  a 
private,  nongovernmental  body.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  that  there  be  official  review 
and  approval  of  any  amendments  to  the 
rules  before  they  are  made  applicable  to 
parties  by  law. 

The  United  States  will  enter  a  reservation 
regarding  Article  3  that  the  United  States 
will  apply  the  rules  of  procedure  of  tYte 
Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Commission  which  are  in  effect  as  of  ratifi- 
cation, unless  a  later  official  determination 
Is  made  to  adopt  and  apply  any  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  which  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commercial  Abritration  Commission 
may  make  subsequently.  Section  306  pro- 
vides a  rulemaking  procedurt  for  making 
such  an  official  determination;  this  proce- 
dure provides  a  simple  and  efficient  mecha- 
nism for  soliciting  the  comments  of  interest- 
ed and  expert  groups  and  individuals  in 
order  to  provide  an  informed  basis  for  offi- 
cial Judgment  and  determination. 

Section  307.  Section  307  incorporates  a 
provision  parallel  to  9  U.S.C.  section  208. 

Section  2.  Adds  a  new  subheading  at  the 
beginning  of  Title  9  to  correspond  to  the 
new  Chapter  3. 

Section  3.  Establishes  the  effective  date. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  12.  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress the  draft  of  a  bill  to  implement  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  under  the 
Inter-American  Convention  on  Internation- 
al Commercial  Arbitration.  The  Convention 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  on  June  15,  1981; 
the  instrument  of  ratification  will  be  depos- 
ited with  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  once  appro- 
priate implementing  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted. The  Convention  would  enter  into 
force  for  the  United  States  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  Inter-American  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Commercial  Arbitration  entered 
into  force  on  June  16,  1976.  At  present, 
Chile,  CosU  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay 
are  parties.  Consistent  with  the  longstand- 
ing United  States  policy  to  facilitate  the  \is6 
of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  resolving  inter- 
national commercial  disputes,  this  Conven- 
tion will  hopefully  provide  an  opportunity 
to  secure  wider  benefits  of  recondition  and 
enforcement  of  international  commercial  ar- 
bitration agreements  and  awards  among  a 
greater  number  of  countries  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Inter-American  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Commercial  Arbitration  is  modeled 
after  the  New  York  Convention  on  the  Rec- 
ognition and  Enforcement  of  Foreign  Arbi- 
tral Awards;  to  which  the  United  States 
became  a  party  in  1970.  The  draft  bill  to  im- 
plement the  Inter-American  Convention  is 
similarly  modeled  after,  and  incorporates  in 
large  part,  the  legislation  which  implements 
the  New  York  Convention.  9  U.S.C.  201-208. 
Several  new  provisions  are  incorporated  in 
the  draft  bill,  however,  in  order  to  clarify 
the  sphere  of  application  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Convention  and  to  safeguard  its  provi- 
sion respecting  arbitral  procedures;  these 
are  described  more  fully  in  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  which  accompanies  this 
letter. 
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The  Inter-American  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Commercial  Arbitration  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  a  large  number  of  in- 
terested and  representative  organizations. 
Including  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Association  of  American  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  Latin  America,  the  American  For- 
eign Law  Association,  and  a  number  of  state 
and  local  bar  associations.  Exi>erts  from  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  and 
American  Bar  Association  have  reviewed  the 
proposed  legislation  and  have  advised  that 
they  consider  it  satisfactory. 

Prompt  approval  of  this  implementing  leg- 
islation will  permit  United  States  citizens 
and  concerns  seeking  enforcement  of  com- 
mercial arbitration  agreements  and  awards 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  Convention 
among  the  countries  which  are  parties,  and 
may  encourage  more  rapid  and  widespread 
ratification  among  other  countries  as  well. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advlaed  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Yours  sincerely, 

RlCHAKS  FAIRBAlfKS. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.m 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Specter): 
S.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  to  pro- 
mote the  consumption  of  mushrooms 
through  the  issuance  of  marketing 
orders  imder  such  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

PROMOTIHG  THE  CONStTMFTION  OP  ICUSHSOOIfS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  4  years  the  American  mushroom 
industry  has  had  to  suffer  the  impact 
of  a  sustained  assault  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers on  the  domestic  market.  The 
results  have  been  unmistakable  and 
serious:  Declines  in  profitability,  in- 
creases in  unemployment,  and  proces- 
sors going  out  of  business.  As  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  already  be  aware, 
there  are  a  total  of  550  mushroom 
growers  nationwide  of  which  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  are  located  in  the 
Kennett  Square/Temple  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  a  recent  report  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Service  prepared 
as  part  of  the  adjustment  and  import 
relief  program  for  the  industry  au- 
thorized by  President  Carter  in  1980, 
it  was  found  that  the  major  group  of 
growers  adversely  Impacted  by  imports 
were  the  small  to  moderately  sized 
firms  situated  In  this  very  region.  The 
study  focused  on  this  group  in  particu- 
lar, to  examine  the  types  of  problems 
facing  the  U.S.  mushroom  Industry. 
My  concern,  of  course,  for  the  stability 
and  survival  of  this  important  indus- 
try reaches  beyond  the  borders  of  my 
home  State,  and  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  solutions  that  will  benefit  the 
entire  mushroom  industry,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  core  of  the  industry  is  in 


Pennsylvania,  and  we  must  test  our  so- 
lutions there. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
addressed  the  problems  of  the  mush- 
room indus|,ry.  I  have  testified  before 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
on  several  occasions  on  behalf  of  the 
Pennsylvania  mushroom  growers  in 
order  to  voice  my  concern  over  the 
condition  of  the  domestic  industry.  In 
October  1980.  following  the  ITC's 
unanimous  finding  of  injury  to  the 
mushroom  industry  the  previous  year. 
President  Carter  implemented  an  eco- 
nomic adjustment  program  in  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  4801.  In  spite  of 
my  belief  that  the  tariff  program  en- 
acted by  the  proclamation  provided  a 
less  desirable  alternative  to  the  indus- 
try's problems  than  the  quotas  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission,  I  support- 
ed the  decision.  I  did  so,  despite  the 
imperfections,  because  I  believed  that 
a  relief  program  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  industry  with  the  breathing 
space  necessary  to  improve  its  produc- 
tivity and  adjust  to  competition.  Part 
of  that  adjustment  is  changing  indus- 
try plans  in  a  way  that  will  allow  it  to 
depend  less  on  import  relief  over  the 
long  term  and  more  on  the  willingness 
and  creativity  of  industry  members  to 
invest  and  promote  their  product. 

Current  levels  of  mushroom  imports 
have  declined,  a  trend  which  has  been 
evident  since  November  1980,  when 
the  increased  duty  on  imported  mush- 
rooms was  first  imposed.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1981,  imports  were  equiva- 
lent to  approximately  49  percent  of 
consumption,  compared  with  55  per- 
cent in  the  same  quarter  the  previous 
year.  We  should,  however,  recognize 
that  the  import  relief  is  due  to  expire 
in  October  1983,  and  that  If  we  are  to 
witness  the  emergence  of  a  more 
viable  domestic  mushroom  industry, 
we  must  make  every  effort  now  in  pur- 
suit of  measures  that  will  aid  the 
American  producers'  ability  to  com- 
pete after  the  expiration  of  the  tariff. 

To  this  end,  further  efforts  must  be 
undertaken  to  encourage  more  domes- 
tic consumption  of  fresh  mushrooms. 
A  recent  ITC  report  concluded  that 
production,  Imports  and  apparent  con- 
sumption for  mushrooms  all  declined 
in  the  most  recent  marketing  year, 
(July  1980-June  1981),  compared  with 
the  preceding  marketing  year.  This  de- 
cline in  consimiption  only  serves  to 
offset  the  benefit  of  declining  imports 
and  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  in- 
dustry to  undertake  needed  technolog- 
ical and  marketing  Improvements. 

The  study  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  concluded  that  mush- 
room industry  assistance  based  on 
Import  restrictions  of  any  type  would 
be  effective  only  in  the  short  run.  It 
would  be  just  a  means  of  buying  time 
until  the  appropriate  Industry  adjust- 
ments could  be  made.  That  is  why  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  along  with 
Senator        Specter.        Congressman 


ScHUL^E  is  introducing  an  identical 
measure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
more  consumption  is  so  vital.  With  the 
present  tariff  relief  in  place,  the  indus- 
try can  take  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore alternative  methods  of  revitaliza- 
tion.  The  bill  would  permit  a  mush- 
room marketing  order  which  would 
allow  the  industry  to  provide  for  in- 
creased consumption  through  the  use 
of  market  research,  market  develop- 
ment and  paid  advertising.  These 
projects  would  be  paid  for  from  funds 
collected  from  each  grower  participat- 
ing in  the  order,  and  over  time  this 
fund  would  grow  as  more  producers 
make  the  transition  to  the  fresh 
market.  The  order  would  allow  the  in- 
dustry to  grow  with  only  moderate 
Government  intervention  and  would 
provide  the  industry  with  the  neces- 
sary boost  in  consumption  to  amelio- 
rate the  effects  of  imports.  Further- 
more, the  approval  of  a  marketing 
order  would  focus  growth  in  the  fresh 
or  primary  market,  the  most  positive 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  domestic 
producers. 

If  our  goal  is  ultimately  to  aid  our 
American  producers  and  growers  so 
that  they  can  compete  with  imports, 
we  must  be  as  creative  as  we  can  in 
choosing  our  methods.  We  must  also 
make  sure  that  relief  in  the  form  of 
tariffs  and/or  quotas  does  not  become 
a  remedy  that  sours  in  the  long  run. 
leaving  the  party  they  were  supposed 
to  aid  in  disarray  and  unable  to  func- 
tion. Only  through  a  proper  balance  of 
relief  and  the  creation  of  a  suitable  at- 
mosphere for  needed  investment,  can 
we  hope  to  see  this  industry  pull  itself 
together  and  achieve  the  success  it  de- 
serves. The  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today,  will  give  the  American  mush- 
room industry  such  an  atmosphere 
and  hopefully  assure  its  future 
growth.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2120 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conf/ress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7 
U.S.C.  608c).  is  amended  by  inserting 
"mushrooms,"  after  "raisins."  both  times  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (6)  (I).« 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
.  S.  2121.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2,  1962.  to  authorize  intrastate 
quarantines  under  extraordinary 
emergency  conditions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

S.  2122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Act  of  August  20,  1912,  as 
amended,  to  eliminate  certain  unnec- 
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essary  regulatory  requirements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

ANIMAL  AND  PLANT  QUARANTINE  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block  I  offer  two  bills  relating  to 
requirements  under  the  animal  and 
plant  quarantine  laws.  One  would 
amend  the  act  of  July  2,  1962,  to  au- 
thorize intrastate  quarantines  under 
extraordinary  emergency  conditions  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous,  com- 
municable diseases  of  livestock  or 
poultry.  The  other  would  amend  the 
Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  Augtist  20. 
1912,  to  repeal  the  requirement  that  a 
public  hearing  be  held  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  promulgate 
regulations  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the 
movement  into  or  within  the  United 
States  of  certain  articles  in  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  or  spread  of 
injurious  plant  diseases  or  insect  pests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transmittal  letters  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well  as 
the  text  of  both  bills  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2121 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1962  (21  U.S.C. 
134a).  is  amended  by  inserting  in  subsection 
(b)  immediately  before  the  colon  in  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  ".  and  he  may  pro- 
hibit or  regulate  the  movement  within  the 
State  or  other  Jurisdiction  involved,  of  ani- 
mals, animal  carcasses,  products  and  articles 
as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  ol  any  such  disease  or  to 
eradicate  any  such  disease  or  to  otherwise 
protect  the  livestock  or  poultry  of  the 
United  States". 

Department  or  Agricultttre, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  14, 19S1. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
is  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1962.  to  authorize  intrastate  quarantines 
under  extraordinary  emergency  conditions." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends enactment  of  the  draft  legislation. 

The  bill  would  expand  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  after  he  has  declared  an  extraor- 
dinary emergency  due  to  the  existence  of 
any  dangerous,  communicable  disease  of 
livestock  or  poultry  that  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  livestock  or  poultry  of  the 
United  States.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  July  2.  1962  (76  Stat.  129;  21 
U.S.C.  134a(b))  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
declare  such  an  extraordinary  emergency 
and  take  specified  actions  when  he  finds 
that  a  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  is  not 
taking  adequate  measures  to  control  any 
such  disease.  The  Department  presently 
does  not  have  authority  to  prevent  the 
intrastate  movement  of  animals,  animal  car- 
casses, animal  products,  or  articles  In  such 
an  emergency  situation,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  animals  are  or  have  been 


affected  with  or  exposed  to  such  a  disease 
and  that  the  carcasses,  products,  and  arti- 
cles were  so  related  to  such  animals  as  to  be 
likely  to  be  a  means  of  disseminating  such 
disease.  Then  he  may  seize,  quarantine  and 
dispose  of  the  particular  animals,  carcasses, 
products,  or  articles  involved. 

Authority  is  needed  to  quarantine  specific 
localities  and  control  the  intrastate  move- 
ment of  animals,  their  carcasses,  and  related 
products  and  articles  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily found  to  be  affected  with  or  exposed 
to  any  dangerous  communicable  disease  of 
livestock  and  poultry.  This  authority  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Department  to  im- 
plement the  most  effective  quarantine  con- 
trols to  prevent  the  inadvertent  intrastate 
spread  of  such  a  disease  from  affected  local- 
ities. Uncontrolled  movements  of  livestock 
and  poultry  into  affected  areas  can  hamper 
control  and  eradication  efforts  by  increasing 
the  population  of  exposed  animals  needing 
treatment.  The  outbreak  of  exotic  velogenic 
viscerotropic  Newcastle  disease  (WND)  in 
Southern  California  in  1971-73,  and  the  out- 
breaks as  recent  as  March  and  April  of  1980 
in  California.  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  such  au- 
thority. 

Section  102(2)(c)  of  Public  Law  91-190 
does  not  apply.  The  proposed  legislation 
does  not  significantly  affect  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 

S.  2122 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  August  20.  1912  (7  U.S.C.  169.  160. 
161).  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  In  section  5  the  colon  and 
all  that  foUows  down  through  the  end  of 
the  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period; 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence  of 
section  7  the  foUowing:  "That  before  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promulgate 
his  determination  that  it  is  necessary  to 
forbid  the  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section 
he  shall,  after  due  notice  to  interested  par- 
ties, give  a  public  hearing,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  at 
which  hearing  any  interested  party  may 
appear  and  be  heard,  either  In  person  or  by 
attorney:  Provided  further, ";  and 

(3)  striking  out  In  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  8  the  following:  "That  before  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promulgate 
his  determination  that  it  is  necessary  to 
quarantine  any  State,  territory,  or  district 
of  the  United  States,  or  portion  thereof, 
under  the  authority  given  in  this  section,  he 
shall,  after  due  notice  to  Interested  parties, 
give  a  public  hearing  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  at  which 
hearing  any  interested  party  may  appear 
and  be  heard,  either  in  person  or  by  attor- 
ney: Provided  further, ". 


Department  or  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C,  December  14,  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
is  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Plant  Quaran- 
tine Act  of  August  20.  1912.  as  amended,  to 
eliminate  certain  unnecessary  regulatory  re- 
quirements." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  the  draft  bill  be  enacted. 

The  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  is  responsible  for  promulgating  reg- 
ulations under  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  to 
restrict  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  Territories  or  Districts 
of  certain  articles  In  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  injurious  plant  diseases  or 
insect  pests:  to  prohibit  the  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  certain  articles  in  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  certain  tree, 
plant,  or  fruit  diseases  or  of  injurious  in- 
sects; and  to  quarantine  States.  Territories, 
or  Districts  of  the  United  States  or  portions 
thereof  with  respect  to  certain  movements 
of  specified  articles  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  certain  dangerous  plant  diseases 
or  insect  infestations.  The  Plant  Quarantine 
Act  requires  that  a  public  hearing  be  held 
before  a  regulation  may  be  promulgated  for 
any  of  these  purposes. 

The  public  hearing  requirements  of  the 
1912  Act  were  established  in  order  to  en- 
courage public  participation  in  such  rule- 
making procedures.  However,  the  public 
hearing  requirements  were  promulgated 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  which  contains  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  public  participation  in 
rulemaking  proceedings  which  are  consider- 
ably more  comprehensive  than  In  the  1912 
Act.  The  Department  believes  that  there 
are  no  valid  reasons  for  retaining  the  addi- 
tional pubUc  hearing  requirements.  There  is 
enclosed  a  tabulation  of  public  hearings 
conducted  under  the  1912  Act  since  1969. 
There  have  been  twenty  hearings  attended 
by  a  total  of  466  persons.  Of  these,  there 
were  246  Federal  and  cooperating  State 
plant  quarantine  regulatory  officials  in  at- 
tendance or  a  47  percent  public  attendance. 
This  is  attributed  directly  to  the  fact  that 
greater  public  participation  is  obtained 
under  the  rulemaking  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  rather  than  the 
public  hearing  requirements  of  the  1912 
Plant  Quarantine  Act. 

Based  on  experience,  benefits  derived 
from  pubUc  hearings  of  the  1912  Act  are 
minimal.  Public  response  has  been  limited 
in  relation  to  the  Government  time  and 
money  expended  to  hold  these  hearings. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  the 
same  goals  can  be  achieved  more  efficiently 
by  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  provisions  in  sec- 
tions 552  and  553  of  Title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  By  utilizing  the  opportunities 
for  written  public  comments  in  most  in- 
stances, expenditure  of  funds  would  be 
minimal  and  primarily  employed  for  review 
of  the  comments  submitted.  In  addition, 
direct  contact  would  be  p>ossible  with  affect- 
ed industries  and  governments  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional views.  Therefore,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  the  public  hearing  re- 
quirement under  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act 
would  not  deny  the  public  opportunities  for 
participation  in  the  rulemaking  proceedings 
but  would  merely  eliminate  an  unnecessary 
regulatory  requirement. 
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The  cost  of  conducting  public  hearings 
under  the  present  requirements  depends 
primarily  on  the  location  and  the  number  of 
persons  attending.  On  the  average,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  public  hearing  is  $4,000. 
Based  on  the  twenty  hearings  held  since 
1969.  there  would  have  been  a  savings  to  the 
Government  of  $80,000.  Similar  savings 
could  be  expected  if  the  proposed  legislation 
were  enacted. 

Section  102(2Mc)  of  Public  Law  91-190 
does  not  apply.  The  proposed  legislation 
does  not  significantly  affect  the  Quality  of 
the  human  environment. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  result  In  a  savings  of  appropriations 
which  would  be  utilized  for  higher  priority 
plant  quarantine  program  activities. 

An  Identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

JoHR  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE-SUMMARY  OF  AT- 
TENDANCE AT  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  SINCE  1969  AS  RE- 
QUIRED UNDER  THE  PLANT  QUARANTINE  ACT  OF  1912. 
AS  AMENDED 
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By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  2123.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18. 
chapter  44,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide clarification  of  limitations  on  con- 
trols of  the  Interstate  movement  of 
firearms,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  political  subdivisions 
which  implement  certain  gun  control 
ordinances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

nRKASMS  OWNZRSKIP  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
particularly  dismayed  to  leam  that  a 
Federal  district  court  believes  a 
Morton  Grove,  111.,  ordinance  which 
bans  the  private  ownership  of  hand- 
guns is  constitutional.  This  ordinance 
strikes  at  the  foundation  of  our  second 
amendment. 


I  am  surprised  that  a  municipality 
could  so  totally  ignore  the  legitimate 
need  and  right  of  its  own  residents  for 
protection  of  self  and  property  that  It 
would  make  it  illegal  to  have  even  a 
handgun  in  the  home.  This  complete 
disregard  of  individual  rights  in  the 
protection  of  self  and  home  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Morton  Grove  City  Council  considers 
itself  quite  progressive  and  feels  it 
acted  in  a  most  altruistic  msmner  in 
protecting  the  residents  of  Morton 
Grove  from  themselves.  Orweirs  1984 
aside,  a  local  or  State  government  that 
shows  such  an  absolute  misunder- 
standing of  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties, the  proper  function  of  govern- 
ments, and  the  tyranny  of  crime,  is 
one  which  misunderstands  its  overall 
role  in  the  protection  of  its  citizens. 
Such  misunderstanding  cannot  be  tol- 
erated or  condoned  but  must  be  high- 
lighted and  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation,  our  socie- 
ty, faces  an  ever-growing  plague  of 
criminal  violence  and  crime.  Such  vio- 
lence and  crime  is  directed  against  in- 
nocent, la*  abiding  citizens  who  find 
no  mercy  from  those  who  would  rob, 
plunder  and  steal  from  them.  As  the 
Congress,  in  passing  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street  Act  of 
1968,  stated  in  the  act's  legislative  his- 
tory: 

Crime— the  fact  of  crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime— marka  the  life  of  every  American. 
We  linow  its  unrelenting  pace:  A  forcible 
rape  every  26  minutes;  a  robbery  every  5 
minutes:  an  aggravated  assault  every  3  min- 
utes; a  car  theft  every  minute;  a  burglary 
every  28  seconds.  We  know  its  cost  in  dol- 
lars—some $27  billion  annually.  We  know 
the  still  more  widespread  cost  it  exacts  from 
millions  in  fear:  fear  that  can  turn  us  into  a 
nation  of  captives  imprisoned  nightly 
behind  chained  doors,  double  locks,  barred 
windows:  fear  that  can  make  us  afraid  to 
walk  city  streets  by  night  or  public  parks  by 
day. 

The  problem  remains  with  us  today 
and  it  is  Increasingly  apparent  that 
governments,  regardless  of  level,  do 
not  have  the  necessary  resources  and 
cannot  protect  the  individual  against 
crime.  Police  aund  other  law  enforce- 
ment agency  efforts  are,  realistically, 
only  part  of  what  is  necessary  for  an 
individual's  complete  protection.  Since 
governments  can  only  provide  some 
deterrence  to  crime  against  the  indi- 
vidual, it  Is  up  to  the  individual  to  pro- 
vide for  most  of  his  own  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  calling  for 
the  arming  of  each  citizen  in  our 
Nation.  I  am  saying  that  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
must  be  maintained.  The  right  of  an 
individual  to  arm  himself  to  provide 
protection  for  himself,  his  fsunily,  and 
his  property  if  he  so  chooses  must  be 
allowed. 

The  Senate  has  already  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  this  issue.  During  consider- 
ation of  final  passage  of  the  Gun  Con- 


trol Act  of  1968,  it  was  the  position  of 
the  Senate  that: 

No  governmental  agency,  including  State 
or  political  subdivision,  may  legalize  the 
confiscation  of  otheruise  legally  held  and 
used  firearms. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  being 
robbed,  assaulted,  and  murdered.  Re- 
sources to  fight  crime  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  are  stretched  dangerously 
thin.  Even  now,  before  both  Houses  of 
this  Congress,  we  have  legislation  that 
will  provide  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Federal  dollars  to  States  and  localities 
to  help  them  fight  this  crime.  Yet.  as 
these  States  and  localities  are  request- 
ing Federal  funds  to  combat  crime, 
many  localities  pass  laws  that  effec- 
tively neuter  an  individual's  best  pro- 
tection against  crime— the  individual 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  called  upon  to  under- 
write such  a  course  of  action  and  bear 
an  additional  burden  of  giving  Federal 
crime  fighting  dollars  to  municipalities 
that  forbid  a  citizen  the  ability  to  pro- 
tect himself. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Firearms  Own- 
ership Rights  Act  of  1982.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  not  to  occupy 
the  field  in  the  area  of  firearms  legis- 
lation to  the  exclusion  of  State  and 
local  governments.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  however,  to  clarify  the 
position  of  the  Congress,  as  previously 
stated,  that  no  governmental  agency, 
including  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions,  may  legalize  the  confisca- 
tion of  otherwise  legally  held  and  used 
firearms.  This  legislation  does  not  pro- 
vide for  more  interference  in  State 
and  locsd  matters  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  rather  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  recognizing  rights  and 
needs  of  our  individual  citizenry.  Such 
recognition  of  individual  rights 
strengthens  our  heritage  of  freedoms 
and  liberties.  This  is  a  proper  role  for 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  2123 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Firearms  Owner- 
ship Rights  Act  of  1982". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THIS  ACT 

Part  A— History  of  the  Citizen's  Right  To 
Possession  of  Firearms 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  provides  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  by  carrying  out  in  embodying  legis- 
lation the  Statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  conference  report 
No.  1956,  which  reconciled  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  on  H.R.  17735, 
the  legislation  which  resulted  in  the  enact- 
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ment  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  such 
statement  providing,  in  part: 
"...  the  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
added  provision,  not  in  the  House  bill,  that: 
no  governmental  agency,  including  State, 
possession,  or  political  subdivision  may  le- 
galize the  confiscation  of  otherwise,  legally 
held  and  used  firearms'.  Although  the  con- 
ference substitute  does  not  contain  this 
added  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
it  is  intended  that  the  Act  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  confiscation  of  lawfully 
possessed  firearms." 

Sec  102.  Acknowledging  the  need  for  the 
right  of  the  citizens  to  provide  for  self-pro- 
tection, the  Congress  adopts  the  legislative 
history  incorporated  in  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  Public 
Law  90-351,  which  found,  in  part,  that: 
•Crime— the  fact  of  crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime— marks  the  life  of  every  American. 
We  know  its  unrelenting  pace:  A  forcible 
rape  every  26  minutes;  a  robbery  every  5 
minutes;  an  aggravated  assault  every  3  min- 
utes; a  car  theft  every  minute:  a  burglary 
every  28  seconds.  We  know  its  cost  in  dol- 
lars—some $27  billion  annually.  We  know 
the  still  more  widespread  cost  it  exacts  from 
millions  in  fear;  :;ear  that  can  turn  us  into  a 
nation  of  captives  imprisoned  nightly 
behind  chained  doors,  double  locks,  barred 
windows;  fear  that  can  make  us  afraid  to 
I'slk  city  streets  by  night  or  public  parks  by 
day." 
Sec  103.  Congress  specifically  finds  that: 
(1)  There  are  presently  in  the  United 
States  60  million  private  citizens  who  own 
firearms, 

<2)  Criminal  misuse  of  firearms  yearly  av- 
erage less  than  Vio  of  one  percent  of  private- 
ly owned  firearms, 

(3)  The  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  to 
protect  themselves  is  of  tantamount  con- 
cern to  the  Congress. 

Part  B — Clarification  of  Lecisiative 
Intent  of  Parts  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968 

Sec  104.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide 
for  clarification  and  strengthening  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  as  amended  as  it 
relates  to  the  purpose  of  not  placing  any 
undue  or  unnecessary  Federal  restrictions 
or  burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens  with  re- 
spect to  the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of 
firearms  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of 
himting,  trap  shooting,  target  shooting,  per- 
sonal protection,  or  any  other  lawful  activi- 
ty, or  to  discourage  or  eliminate  the  private 
ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law-abiding 
citizens  for  lawful  purposes. 

Sec.  105.  In  actual  experience  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  various  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States  have  acted  to  occupy  the 
field  of  regulation  and/or  prohibition  of 
firearms  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  massive 
variations  in  legislation  in  the  allowable  use 
and/or  possession  of  firearms. 

Sec.  106.  While  not  the  intent  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968,  the  operant  result  has 
been  to  restrict  travel  and  free  access  to  the 
individual  citizen's  right  to  self-defense.  It  is 
the  intention  of  this  Congress  to  correct  the 
effective  results  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  as  amended.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
Congress  to  decree  any  greater  restrictions 
on  State  action  provided  for  under  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968,  which  states,  in  part: 

"Sec.  927.  Effect  on  State  Law.— No  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  as  in- 
dicating an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  occupy  the  field  in  which  such  pro- 
vision operates  to  the  exclusion  of  the  law 
of  any  State  on  the  same  subject  matter. 


unless  there  is  a  direct  and  positive  conflict 
between  such  provision  and  the  law  of  this 
State  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled 
or  consistently  stand  together." 
Part  C— Federal  Preemption  of  Local  Or- 
dinances Banning  Firearms  and  Ammuni- 
tion 

Sec.  107.  Congress  specifically  finds  that 
the  enactments  of  political  subdivisions 
within  states  adversely  impact  u[>on  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  which  are  produced 
and  sold  in  interstate  commerce,  and  there- 
by have  an  adverse  impact  u[>on  interstate 
commerce  even  when  these  ordinances  on 
their  face  only  apply  to  activities  within  the 
State.  Local  ordinances  and  statutes  of  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  states  adversely 
impact  upon  interstate  commerce  even 
though  such  ordinances  may  only  apply  to 
firearms  and  ammunition  sold  within  the 
State  and/or  manufactured  within  the 
State. 

Sec  108.  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
if  it  has  the  power  to  control  a  field  of  activ- 
ity to  preempt  state  action  in  a  given  area,  it 
also  has  the  power  to  regulate  activities  of  a 
lesser  political  subdivision  of  a  state  if  that 
subdivision's  activities  have  a  significant 
effect  upon  interstate  commerce.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  determined  that,  in  part, 
a  motel  which  contains  more  than  five 
rooms  qualifies  as  a  facility  with  sufficient 
impact  upon  interstate  commerce  to  permit 
federal  regulation.  An  entire  political  subdi- 
vision such  Eis  a  county,  borough,  city,  or 
town  may  have  sufficient  impact  on  such 
commerce  that  is  sufficient  to  ground  the 
basis  for  this  Act. 

Sec  109.  Congress  also  finds  that  the  pro- 
liferation of  local  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  possession  or  use  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  constitutes  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  constitutional  right 
of  travel  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
between  States  and  constitutes  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  citi- 
zens to  relocate  themselves  within  the 
United  States. 

Sec  111.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  congress 
Congress  also  determines  that  although  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  expect  an  individual 
to  determine  the  laws  of  the  State  where  he 
or  she  chooses  to  reside  or  travel  through,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  require  that  a  person  be 
aware  of  the  ordinances  of  every  locality 
that  he  or  she  might  pass  through  when 
traveling.  Such  ordinances  are  often  not 
published  or  readily  available  to  the  pubUc. 
.Sec  111.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  congress 
to  permit  the  proper  use  of  State  authority 
to  regulate  the  subject  matter  of  firearms. 
Restrictions  on  variations  within  political 
subdivisions  of  the  state  have  caused  harsh 
restraints  on  free  commerce  and  travel  be- 
tween the  political  subdivisions  and  between 
the  States.  States  in  their  legislative  delib- 
erations may  enact  such  laws  as  desired  on 
this  subject  matter  unless  there  Is  a  direct 
and  positive  conflict  between  such  provi- 
sions so  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled 
or  consistently  stand  together. 

Sec.  112.  By  enactment  of  this  legislation 
it  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  specifically 
prohibit  any  federal  agency,  granting  au- 
thority, employee,  contractor  contractee. 
grant  recipient,  or  officer  from  using  any 
federal  law  enforcement  or  criminal  Justice 
funds  if  such  political  subdivision  using 
such  funds  acts  In  violation  of  this  act.  The 
Intent  Is  not  to  provide  more  control  but 
free  access  and  travel  of  the  individual  citi- 
zenry. It  is  a  desire  of  this  Congress  not  to 
create  more  restrictions  on  activities  of  the 
citizens   but   to   permit   more   freedom   of 


action  of  the  individual  citizen  to  move  from 

political  sutKllvision  to  [}olitical  subdivision. 

TITLE  II-AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  GUN 

CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

Sec.  201.  Sec.  927  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  927.  Effect  on  State  law— (a)  No 
provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
as  indicating  an  in.ent  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  occupy  the  field  in  which  such  pro- 
vision operates  to  the  exclusion  of  the  law 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  a  State  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  unless  there  is  a  direct 
and  positive  conflict  between  such  provision 
and  the  law  enacted  by  a  State  legislature 
so  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  con- 
sistently stand  together.  By  this  chapter 
Congress  does  intend  to  exclude  a  law.  regu- 
lation, or  ordinance  enacted  by  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  prohibits  or 
regulates  the  ownership  or  possession  of 
firearms  or  ammunition  or  any  s(>ecific  type 
of  firearm  or  ammunition,  unless  such  pro- 
hibition or  regulation  is  specifically  created 
by  a  statute  enacted  by  Congress  or  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  wherein  the  political 
subdivision  is  located. 

"(b)  Any  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
which  enacts  a  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance 
which  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  Is  Ineligible  to  participate  in  or 
receive  funds  from  any  federally  funded  law 
enforcement  or  criminal  justice  program, 
notwithstanding  any  other  act  of  Congress." 

Sec  202.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2124.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  from 
honey  imports:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

relief  from  honey  imports 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  the  U.S.  honey  industry  relief 
from  honey  imports.  My  bill  would  in- 
crease the  tariff  rate  on  honey  imports 
to  a  comparable  amount  of  the  tariff 
originally  imposed  in  1948  The  legisla- 
tion would  increase  the  tariff  rate  for 
honey  from  1  cent  to  10  cents  for  na- 
tions with  most-favored-nation  status 
suid  from  3  cents  to  20  cents  for  other 
countries. 

In  recent  years,  honey  imports  have 
increased  dramatically  and  are  now 
displacing  domestic  honey  production. 
Honey  imports  were  8.5  ,  million 
pounds  in  1948  when  the  tariff  on 
honey  was  originally  imposed,  and  re- 
mained at  about  that  level  until  the 
early  1970's  when  honey  imports  dra- 
matically increased  and  continued  to 
increase  to  52.8  million  pounds  in  the 
first  8  months  of  1981.  The  increase  in 
honey  imports  has  resulted  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquir- 
ing 6  million  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
in  1980  and  that  amoimt  is  expected  to 
more  than  double  in  1981.  The  honey 
price  support  program  provides  a  loan 
rate  for  honey  at  60  percent  of  parity 
and  provides  that  the  producer  will  try 
to  sell  the  honey,  but  if  they  are 
unable  to  sell  the  honey,  the  CCC  will 
take  possession  of  the  honey.  The 
present  support  price  is  57  cents  per 
pound    which    means    if    12    million 
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pounds  of  honey  are  acquired.  It  will 
cost  the  CCC  $6.8  miUion  in  1981.  The 
surplus  honey  is  usually  used  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  but  these  large 
amounts  cannot  be  distributed  totally 
to  the  school  lunch  program. 

To  deal  with  the  honey  import  prob- 
lem, I  am  proposing  to  increase  the 
tariff  on  honey  imports  from  1  cent  to 
10  cents  per  pound,  which  will  make 
honey  imports  competitive  with  do- 
mestic honey  production  costs.  F*res- 
ently.  honey  exporting  nations  are 
selling  honey  in  the  United  States  at 
prices  between  45  cents  and  50  cents 
per  pound.  A  10  cent  tariff  will  bring 
these  prices  in  line  with  the  domestic 
honey  loan  support  price  of  57  cents 
per  pound.  While  these  nations  are  ex- 
porting their  surplus  honey,  they  have 
imposed  restrictive  tariffs  to  protect 
their  domestic  industry  and  in  some 
cases,  actually  subsidize  their  exports. 
For  example,  Mexico,  our  largest 
source  of  honey,  has  a  50-percent 
ad  valorem  tariff  with  a  2-percent 
export  promotion  charge  and  a  IV^- 
percent  port  improvement  fee.  All 
major  honey  producing  nations  except 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  at 
least  a  27-percent  tariff  on  honey  im- 
ports. A  1 0-percent  tariff  on  U.S. 
honey  imports  would  be  less  than 
those  imposed  by  other  nations,  but 
still  help  protect  our  domestic  honey 
industry. 

In  fact,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  studied  the  impact  of 
honey  imports  on  the  domestic  honey 
industry  in  1976.  The  ITC  found  that 
honey  imports  into  the  United  States 
were  in  such  increased  quantities  as  to 
be  a  substantial  threat  to  cause  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  honey  industry. 
They  recommended  that  a  tariff-rate 
quota  be  implemented  to  protect  the 
domestic  honey  industry.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  tariff  was  never  imposed, 
so  the  injury  to  the  domestic  honey  in- 
dustry and  the  honey  price  support 
program  has  occurred. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing 
legislation  to  increase  the  tariff  on 
honey  imports  to  protect  the  domestic 
industry  and  reduce  Federal  outlays 
for  the  honey  price  support  program.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2127.  A  bill  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures for  soliciting  and  evaluating  bids 
for  Government  contracts  and  award- 
ing such  contracts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Affairs. 
coMrarmoif  ni  coiiTRAcnifG  act  of  1 98 3 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
new  procedures  which  will  expand  the 
use    of    competition    in    Government 
contracting  and  impose  greater  restric- 
tions on  the  awarding  of  noncompeti- 
tive contracts.  I  am  pleased  to  have 


Senator  Roth  and  Senator  Levin  as 
cosponsort  of  this  legislation. 

Under  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  and  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act, 
formal  advertising  is  the  preferred 
method  of  procurement,  with  negotia- 
tion authorized  by  prescribed  excep- 
tions. Despite  this  emphasis  on  compe- 
tition through  formal  advertising,  ne- 
gotiated contracts  account  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Government  procurement 
dollars. 

Negotiated  contracts  can  be  competi- 
tive—and our  legislation  recognizes 
and  encourges  competitive  negotiation 
when  It  is  the  appropriate  contracting 
method— but  more  than  half  of  all  ne- 
gotiated contracts  are  now  sole- 
sourced.  These  sole-sourced  contracts 
are  the  ones  that  concern  us. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
(OFPP).  out  of  a  total  of  $110.2  bUlion 
awarded  by  Government  agencies  in 
fiscal  year  1980,  $38.9  billion  was 
awarded  competitively.  $59  billion  was 
negotiated  without  competition,  and 
$12.3  billion  used  other  methods. 

Although  OFPP  has  not  estimated 
the  potential  cost  savings  that  would 
have  been  achieved  had  the  Govern- 
ment used  competitive  instead  of  non- 
competitive procedures,  several  studies 
have  indicated  that  as  much  as  25  per- 
cent can  be  saved  through  increased 
competition. 

Outside  of  potential  cost  savings, 
competition  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess generally  provides  for  better  qual- 
ity. In  some  cases,  competition  may  ac- 
tually cost  more,  as  in  the  dual-sourc- 
ing  proposal  advocated  by  Dr.  Jacques 
Gansler,  but  the  result  is  a  better 
product  and  a  stronger  industrial  base. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  competition 
among  suppliers  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain integrity  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  by  insuring  that  the  good 
or  service  to  be  acquired  is  of  the  best 
quality  at  a  low,  if  not  the  lowest,  cost. 

In  our  legislation,  we  have  taken  a 
new  approach  to  Government  con- 
tracting by  distinguishing  between 
competitive  and  noncompetitive  proce- 
dures in  lieu  of  formal  advertising  and 
negotiation. 

In  this  manner,  competitive  negotia- 
tion is  put  on  a  par  with  formal  adver- 
tising—competitive procedures— and 
exceptions  are  provided  to  justify  non- 
competitive procedures. 

Recognixing  that  the  exception,  that 
is,  negotiation,  has  become  the  rule, 
our  legislation  will  first,  increase  the 
use  of  competition  in  contracting  by 
permitting  agencies  to  use  the  com- 
petitive method  most  conducive  to  the 
conditions  of  the  contract,  and  second, 
impose  greater  restrictions  on  the 
awarding  of  noncompetitive  contracts 
by  shifting  the  emphasis  from  having 
to  justify  negotiation  to  having  to  jus- 
tify noncompetitive  procurements. 


EXPANDING  COlfPCTITION 


The  formal  advertising  requirement 
in  present  la*  is  intended  to  keep  the 
system  honest  and  to  assure  full  and 
free  competition.  As  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  purchasing  a  common 
product,  such  as  paper  towels,  formal 
advertising  works  well  and  is  most  ap- 
propriate. 

Formal  advertising,  however,  may 
actually  inhibit  the  Government,  in 
some  cases,  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  marketplace. 

Detailed  design  specifications  are  in- 
herent in  this  method  of  procurement 
where  price  alone  is  the  consideration 
for  contract  award. 

The  result  is  that  the  base  of  suppli- 
ers tends  to  shrink  to  those  few  who 
manufacture  to  the  unique  Govern- 
ment specifications. 

Moreover,  this  emphasis  on  formal 
advertising  results  in  excessive  justifi- 
cation requirements  for  the  use  of  ne- 
gotiated procurements.  If  contracting 
officers  need  to  consider  factors  other 
than  price  in  making  awards,  or  wish 
to  have  any  discussions  with  prospec- 
tive contractors,  they  must  satisfy  one 
of  the  statutory  exceptions.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  competitive  negoti- 
ation lacks  recognition  as  a  bona  fide 
competitive  technique. 

In  our  legislation,  agencies  would  be 
permitted  to  use  either  competitive 
method— bidding  with  discussion- 
competitive  negotiation— or  bidding 
without  discussion— formal  advertis- 
ing—whichever is  most  conducive  to 
the  conditions  of  the  contract. 

Generally,  the  nature  of  the  product 
or  the  service  to  be  acquired  and  the 
marketplace  circumstances  will  dictate 
the  most  effective  method. 

By  placing  competitive  negotiation 
on  par  with  formal  advertising,  we  are 
recognizing  that  competition  takes 
more  than  one  form. 

Also,  by  eliminating  the  constraints 
put  on  negotiated  contracts  and  all  the 
attendant  paperwork,  we  have  lifted  a 
great  administrative  burden  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  executive  agencies. 

RESTRICTING  SOLE-SOURCE  PROCtnuOfENT 

To  control  the  use  of  negotiation 
under  the  present  statutes.  Congress 
has  required  that  its  use  be  justified 
under  1  of  the  17  exceptions  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  NASA,  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  or  15  exceptions  for 
the  civilian  agencies. 

Each  exception,  in  turn,  has  sub-ex- 
ceptions which  provide  many  opportu- 
nities for  the  contracting  officer  to  ne- 
gotiate—competitively or  noncompeti- 
tlvely— rather  than  to  formally  adver- 
tise. Our  concern  is  that  negotiated 
awards  made  without  competition  rep- 
resent a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
total  procurement  dollar. 

We  found  this  to  be  the  case  during 
hearings  on  "hurry-up"  spending  held 
in  the  96th  Congress  before  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management. 

During  the  hearings,  we  found  that 
sole-source  procurements  were  easily 
justified  under  the  competition-is-im- 
practicable  exception.  This  exception 
is  broad  and  particularly  easy  to 
invoke. 

In  fact,  we  found  that  an  agency's 
need  to  award  a  contract  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  often  became  the  moti- 
vation behind  unnecessarily  restrictive 
specifications  that  consequently  made 
competition  impracticable. 

The  subcommittee  also  found  that 
sole-source  contracts  are  often  used  to 
mask  what  are.  at  best,  procrastinated 
policy  decisions,  or,  at  worst,  collusive 
arrangements  between  high-level  man- 
agers and  contractors. 

Other  studies  have  made  similar 
findings  regarding  this  over-reliance 
on  sole-source  contracting.  A  July  1981 
General  Accounting  Office  report  esti- 
mated that  the  Defense  Department 
failed  to  obtain  available  competition 
in  awarding  $289  million  in  fiscal  year 
1979  contracts. 

According  to  the  report,  in  all  cases 
where  competition  should  have  been 
obtained,  contracting  officials  failed  to 
follow  proper  contracting  procedures 
to  make  sure  that  only  one  company 
could  satisfy  the  procurement  request. 

Nor  is  this  problem  confined  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  An  August 
1981  GAO  report  found  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Office  of  National 
Programs,  which  in  the  past  had  ad- 
ministered $600  million  each  fiscal 
year  in  grant  and  contract  awards, 
often  used  sole-source  awards  without 
adequately  justifying  their  use. 

A  GAO  study  currently  underway  is 
taking  a  more  comprehensive  overview 
of  the  use  of  sole-source  awards  of  ci- 
vilian agencies. 

Our  legislation  would  reduce  the 
proportion  of  noncompetitive  con- 
tracts by  shifting  the  emphasis  from 
having  to  justify  negotiated  contracts 
to  having  to  justify  noncompetitive 
contracts. 

In  so  doing,  it  is  essential  that  the 
exceptions  to  competitive  contracting, 
which  permit  procurement  through 
noncompetitive  procedures,  are  specif- 
ic enough  to  prevent  abuse,  but  not 
overly  restrictive  so  as  to  preclude 
sole-source  procurement  when  neces- 
sary. 

I  am  confident  that  the  exceptions 
to  competition  provided  in  our  legisla- 
tion meet  these  requirements. 

As  a  further  check  on  unnecessary 
sole-source  contracting,  agencies,  once 
they  have  determined  that  a  noncom- 
petitive contract  is  Justified,  would  be 
required  to  make  one  last  attempt  to 
obtain  competition  through  a  procure- 
ment notice  in  some  cases. 

In  the  event  that  a  contracting  offi- 
cer knows  of  only  one  source  for  a  par- 
ticular goods  or  service,  the  prcjcure- 
ment  notice  flushes  out  the  market- 


place to  find  other  potential  competi- 
tors. 

Through  these  new  procedures,  we 
will  be  able  to  expand  the  use  of  com- 
petition in  Government  contracting 
and  restrict  sole-source  procurement 
to  only  those  cases  where  it  is  truly  re- 
quired. 

Although  it  is  important  to  note 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  civilian  agencies  cannot 
contract  competitively,  it  is  even  more 
important  to  recognize  that  Govern- 
ment contractors  routinely  contract 
noncompetitively  for  items  that  could 
readily  be  contracted  for  on  the  open 
market.  Our  legislation  addresses  this 
problem  and  sets  forth  a  workable  so- 
lution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact 
sheet  on  my  legislation  be  included  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pact  Sheet— The  Cokpetition  m 

Contracting  Act  or  1982 

I.  coMFErmvE  procedures 

A.  Present  Law 

The  basic  policy  set  forth  in  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  (10  U.S.C.  2301) 
and  the  Pederal  Property  imd  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  (41  U.S.C.  251)  is  that  con- 
tracts for  services  and  property  for  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  civilian  agencies  wUl 
be  subject  to  competition  when  practicable. 

Under  the  present  law.  federal  procure- 
ments are  accomplished  by  either  of  two 
methods:  formal  advertisement  or  negotia- 
tion. While  formal  advertising  is  required 
whenever  feasible,  the  statutes  establish  ex- 
ceptions to  its  use  which  provide  contract- 
ing officers  the  authority  to  negotiate.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  formal  advertising  is 
always  competitive,  whereas  negotiated 
awards  may  be  either  competitve  or  non- 
competitive. 

B.  Legislative  Proposal 

The  Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1982  distinguishes  between  competitive  and 
noncompetitive  procedures  in  lieu  of  formal 
advertising  and  negotiation.  In  this  manner, 
competitive  negotiation  is  put  on  par  with 
formal  advertising— competitive  proce- 
dures—and exceptions  are  provided  to  Justi- 
fy noncompetitive  procedures. 

Executive  agencies  would  be  permitted  to 
use  either  competitive  procedure— bidding 
with  dlacusslon  (competitive  negotiation)  or 
bidding  without  dlacusslon  (formal  advertis- 
ing)—whichever  is  most  conducive  to  the 
conditions  of  the  contract.  The  bill,  howev- 
er, retains  a  "preference"  for  bidding  with- 
out diacuasion  by  stating  that  bids  shall  be 
evaluated  without  discussion  under  the  cir- 
cumstances provided  in  the  legislation.  Bids 
may  be  evaluated  with  discussion  whenever 
the  Executive  agency  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  the  government's  need 
or  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  with 
bidders. 

II.  NONCOMFEI 1 1 1 V B  PR(XXDURES 

A.  Present  Law 
To  control  the  use  of  negotiation.  Con- 
gress has  required  that  its  use  be  Justified 
under  one  of  the  17  exceptions  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  NASA,  and  the  Coast 
Ouard  (10  U.S.C.  2304(a)).  or  15  exceptions 
for  the  civilian  agencies  (41  U.S.C.  252(c)). 


Many  of  these  exceptions,  however,  not 
only  authorize  the  use  of  negotiation  but 
also  permit  the  use  of  noncompetitive  proce- 
dures. 

B.  Legislative  Proposal 

This  legislation  shifts  the  emphasis  from 
having  to  justify  negotiation  to  having  to 
justify  noncompetitive  procurements.  An 
Executive  agency  may  use  noncompetitive 
procedures  in  making  purchases  and  con- 
tracts for  property  and  services  only  when: 

1.  The  property  and  services  needed  by 
the  government  are  available  only  from  a 
single  source  and  no  other  type  of  property 
or  service  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Exec- 
utive agency. 

This  exception  is  a  much  more  restrictive 
version  of  the  "competition-is-impractica- 
ble"  exception  (10  U.S.C.  2304(a)(10):  41 
U.S.C.  252(0(10)).  The  ■impracticable"  ex- 
ception has  many  sub-exceptions,  provided 
in  the  Defense  Acquisition  Regulations 
(DARs)  and  the  Pederal  Procurement  Regu- 
lations (FPRs)  which  make  it  particularly 
easy  to  invoke.  Our  exception  is  more  strin- 
gent as  it  permits  sole-source  procurement 
when  it  is  truly  warranted,  I.e..  when  only  a 
single  source  is  available. 

2.  The  Executive  agency's  need  for  the 
property  or  service  is  of  such  urgency  that 
the  government  would  be  seriously  injured 
by  the  delay  involved  in  using  com(>etitive 
procedures. 

This  exception  is  a  strengthened  version 
of  the  "Public  exigency"  exception  (10 
U.S.C.  2364(aM2);  41  U.S.C.  252(cK2)). 
Unlike  the  present  law,  this  exception  rec- 
ognizes the  different  degrees  of  urgency: 
some  situations  require  immediate  action, 
while  others  need  attention,  but  not  neces- 
sarily immediate.  Therefore,  competition  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  should  t>e  ob- 
tained. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  award  the  contract  to 
a  particular  source  in  order  to  maintain  an 
essential  Industrial  capability  in  the  United 
States  or  to  achieve  national  industrial  mo- 
bilization. 

This  exception  is  adopted  from  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  (10  U.S.C. 
2304(a)(16)),  although  its  focus  has  been 
narrowed  to  justify  only  noncompetitive 
pnxiurements.  It  is  an  approach  advocated 
by  defense  experts  to  address  the  problem 
of  the  deteriorating  ^.S.  defense  Industrial 
base. 

4.  The  terms  of  any  agreement  with  a  for- 
eign government,  or  the  directions  of  any 
foreign  government  reimbursing  the  Execu- 
tive agency  for  the  cost  of  the  procurement 
of  property  or  services  being  procured  for 
such  government,  have  the  effect  of  requir- 
ing the  use  of  noncomp)etitlve  procedures. 

This  exception  deals  with  two  separate  sit- 
uations. The  first  situation  in  which  non- 
competitive procurements  are  justified  is 
when  an  international  agreement  is  made, 
e.g.,  between  two  NATO  countries,  to  pur- 
chase a  particular  weapons  system  from  one 
source.  The  second  situation  involves  U.S. 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  to  be  sold 
to  another  country.  In  this  case,  the  foreign 
govenmient  chooses  the  contractor. 

5.  The  statute  requires  that  the  prcKure- 
ment  is  made  through  another  Executive 
agency  or  a  specified  source. 

This  exception  groups  together  all  the 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Code  which  require 
procurement  through  a  specified  Executive 
agency  (i.e.,  Small  Business  Administration 
under  section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(a))  or  through  a  specified 
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source  (e.g..  the  Blind-made  Products  pro- 
gram, under  41  U.S.C.  48). 

6.  Disclosure  of  the  Executive  agency's 
needs  to  more  than  one  source  would  jeop- 
ardize the  national  security. 

This  exception  pertains  to  classified  pro- 
curements when  disclosure  of  an  agency's 
needs  to  more  than  one  source,  even  though 
many  sources  may  have  security  clearances, 
would  Jeopardize  national  security. 

III.  PROCURXKENT  NOTICE 

A.  Present  Law 

In  order  to  increase  the  opportunity  for 
competition,  it  is  required  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  that  advance  notice  of  procure- 
ment actions  be  publicized  by  inserting  a 
synopsis  of  the  procurement  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Dally  (CBD)  (15  U.S.C. 
S37(e)).  All  defense  procurements  of  $10,000 
and  above,  and  all  civilian  procurements  of 
$5,000  and  above  are  subject  to  this  require- 
ment unless  they  fall  within  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions set  forth  In  the  statute. 

The  regulations  require  that  Executive 
agencies  publicize  in  the  CBD  for  a  iieriod 
of  10  days  before  the  issuance  of  solicita- 
tions (DAR  1-1003.1;  FPR  1-1.1003.1).  This 
provides  potential  competitors  which  are 
not  on  current  bidders  lists  ample  time  to 
prepare  bids. 

B.  Legislative  Proposal 

The  procurement  notice  requirement  in 
this  legislation  distinguishes  between  no- 
tices for  competitive  and  noncompetitive 
procurements.  In  competitive  procurements 
expected  to  exceed  $25,000,  the  Executive 
agency  would  be  required  to  publish,  as 
early  as  practicable  In  the  procurement 
process,  a  description  of  the  property  or 
services  to  be  procured. 

For  noncompetitive  procurements  expect- 
ed to  exceed  $75,000,  this  notice  would  serve 
as  a  "double  check"  on  the  marketplace  for 
potential  competitors.  Executive  agencies, 
once  they  have  determined  that  a  noncom- 
petitive contract  is  Justified,  would  be  re- 
quired to  publish  a  notice  in  the  CBD  as 
early  as  practicable,  but  not  less  than  thirty 
days  before  the  date  on  which  the  agency 
intends  to  award  the  contract.  This  more 
stringent  requirement  for  noncompetitive 
procurements  ensures  that  potential  com- 
petitors have  sufficient  time  to  respond. 

This  legislation  also  provides  exceptions 
to  the  procurement  notice  requirement.  In- 
cluded in  this  list  are  exceptions  two 
through  six  which  permit  noncompetitive 
procedures.  The  first  exception  is  not  in- 
cluded since  the  procurement  notice  is 
needed  to  flush  out  the  marketplace  to  find 
potential  competitors.  Other  than  these  ex- 
ceptions, procurements  in  which  only  for- 
eign sources  are  to  be  solicited  are  also  ex- 
empted from  the  notice  requirement.  The 
reason  is  because  there  is  no  foreign  coun- 
terpart to  the  CBD. 

IV.  RECORDING  REQUIREMENT 

A.  Present  Law 
The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  requires  the  Administrator  for  OFPP  to 
establish  the  Federal  Procurement  Data 
System  (FPDS),  a  computer-based  informa- 
tion system  for  collecting,  developing,  and 
disseminating  procurement  data  (41  U.S.C, 
405(d)(5)).  The  OFPP  Act  does  not.  howev- 
er, require  Individual  agencies  to  maintain 
detailed  data  on  noncompetitive  contracts. 
B.  Legislative  Proposal 

The  Competition  in  Contracting  Act  re- 
quires Executive  agencies  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  identifiable  file  or  list  of  all 
noncompetitive     procurements,     by     fiscal 


year,  which  designates  the  contractor,  the 
articles  obtained,  the  dollar  value,  the  justi- 
fication for  using  noncompetitive  proce- 
dures (pursuant  to  one  of  the  six  excep- 
tions), and  the  name  of  the  contracting  offi- 
cer for  each  procurement. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  of  1982.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  propos- 
al and  applaud  Senator  Cohen  for  his 
efforts  in  drafting  this  important  piece 
of  legislation.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  legislation  will  be  referred  to 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  I  intend  to  move  ahead  very 
quickly  to  report  a  measure  to 
strengthen  the  use  of  competitive 
practices  In  Government  procurement 
practices.  The  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing toclay  represents  a  good  begin- 
ning in  our  committee's  efforts  to  en- 
hance competition  in  the  procurement 
process. 

The  Competition  in  Contracting  Act 
of  1982  would  encourage  greater  levels 
of  competition  in  Fedeial  procurement 
and  impose  new  restrictions  on  sole- 
sourcing  contracts  throughout  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  do  this  by  changing 
the  focus  of  the  existing  procurement 
statutes  to  distinguish  between  truly 
competitive  contracts  and  those  which 
are  not  awarded  competitively.  Cur- 
rently, the  statute  does  not  stress  the 
competitive  aspects  of  procurement 
and  instead  focuses  simply  on  whether 
or  not  a  particular  contract  was  adver- 
tised or  negotiated.  While  the  use  of 
advertising  is  important  in  Govern- 
ment contracting,  and  remains  the 
preferred  method  of  procurement 
under  our  bUl,  it  is  not  the  only  type 
of  competitive  contracting  method 
available.  Our  bill  will  encourage 
broader  use  of  other  competitive  con- 
tracting methods  and  stimulate  great- 
er levels  of  real  competition  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement.  In  addition,  the 
bill  greatly  narrows  the  number  of  ex- 
ceptions in  current  law  to  using  com- 
petitive practices  and  also  requires  a 
procuring  agency  to  publish  advance 
notice  of  most  larger  contracts,  even 
those  the  agency  feels  should  not  be 
competed,  so  that  potential  competi- 
tors can  place  bids.  This  provision 
would  act  as  a  "double  check"  on  the 
agency  and  encourage  the  marketplace 
to  l>e  used  for  a  wider  variety  of  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  true  that  this  bill 
would  modify  the  procurement  prac- 
tices of  all  Federal  agencies.  However, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  procurement 
procedures  in  the  Defense  Department 
because  that  is  where  75  percent  of  all 
procurement  dollars  will  be  spent  next 
year.  Real  purchases  of  defense  goods, 
including  R.  &  D.  and  procurement  of 
major  weapons  systems,  will  grow  at 
an  estimated  rate  of  16  percent  annu- 
ally under  the  President's  budget  be- 
tween 1981  and  1987.  This  rate  of 
growth  exceeds  the  14-percent  annual 
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rate  of  increase  that  occurred  during 
the  3  peak  years  of  the  Vietnam  build- 
up. Weapons  system  procurement  and 
development,  which  totaled  $48.9  bil- 
lion in  1980  will  reach  a  level  of  over 
$103  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Clearly,  with  this  magnitude  of  fund- 
ing we  must  do  everything  possible  to 
insure  that  our  defense  dollars  are 
used  effectively  and  purposefully. 

My  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs held  3  days  of  hearings  last  year 
on  the  management  of  the  defense  ac- 
quisition process.  We  heard  testimony 
from  the  administration  indicating 
that  it  is  trying  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness and  reduce  the  costs  of  the 
procurement  system.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Carlucci  assured  the  committee 
that  a  series  of  management  Initiatives 
he  had  developed  would  help  to  curb 
the  costs  of  the  procurement  system 
and  give  the  taxpayers  more  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  getting  a  cost-ef- 
fective return  on  their  tax  dollar. 

Yet.  one  problem  for  years  had 
plagued  the  DOD  in  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove its  management  of  massive,  new 
weapons  programs  and  that  problem  is 
the  failure  of  the  Department  to  en- 
courage real  competition  in  contract- 
ing. Fully  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  all 
DOD  procurements  are  noncompeti- 
tive; that  is,  open  to  bidding  from  all 
interested  and  qualified  parties.  Out  of 
a  total  of  $65  billion  awarded  by  DOD 
in  1980  over  $40  billion  was  negotiated 
without  competition.  In  one  study, 
GAO  reviewed  25  contracts  that  it  be- 
lieved should  have  been  competed  and 
determined  that  contracting  officers 
did  not  make  required  reviews  to 
assure  that  competitions  was  not  pos- 
sible and  in  70  percent  of  these  cases 
the  contracting  officers  placed  con- 
tracts with  companies  their  supervi- 
sors had  suggested.  It  appears  that 
DOD  is  running  an  auction  without  a 
caller  and  with  only  one  participant 
who  is  admitted  by  special  invitation 
only. 

We  need  to  insure  greater  competi- 
tion in  DOD  procurement  for  several 
reasons,  of  which  reduction  in  cost  is 
just  one.  The  fondness  of  DOD  to  sole- 
source  its  goods  and  services  may  be 
having  a  serious  effect  on  our  military 
industrial  base.  The  practice  of  sole 
sourcing  may  contribute  to  reducing 
the  number  of  firms  willing  to  bid  on 
DOD  projects  by  shutting  out  irmova- 
tive.  smaller  firms.  For  instance,  only 
25  firms  currently  hold  approximately 
50  percent  of  all  defense  contracts  and 
only  8  firms  conduct  45  percent  of  all 
defense  research.  Significantly,  some 
2.000  aerospace  industry  subcontrac- 
tors disappeared  from  1968  to  1975, 
many  of  them  unique  suppliers  of  crit- 
ical defense  components. 

It  is  possible  that  excessive  use  of 
sole-source  contracts  by  DOD  was  the 
final  nail  in  the  coffins  of  many  of 
these  contractors.  By  refusing  to  open 
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up  the  DOD  marketplace  to  competi- 
tion, we  may  be  forcing  many  compa- 
nies to  fold  or  refuse  to  contract  for 
defense  projects,  thereby  reducing  fur- 
ther any  opportunity  for  competition. 

Costs  too  can  be  reduced  through 
the  use  of  competitive  contracts  by 
DOD.  Some  studies  suggest  that  as 
much  as  30  percent  can  be  saved 
through  the  use  of  competition  in  the 
acquisition  process.  For  example,  one 
suialyst  has  estimated  that  competi- 
tion and  lack  of  extensive  specs  saved 
$640  million  on  the  pr(x:urement  of 
specialized  ammunition  for  the  A- 10 
aircraft.  The  Defense  Science  Board 
found  more  than  a  dozen  examples  of 
competed  contracts  for  weapons  such 
as  the  A.I.M.-7  missile  and  uncovered 
significant  evidence  of  cost  savings 
averaging  nearly  15  percent,  the 
D.S.B.  concluded  that.  Competition  is 
a  powerful  motivator  for  cost  control. 

Yet.  with  all  of  this  evidence.  DOD 
continues  to  fail  to  use  the  forces  of 
the  marketplace  to  reduce  costs.  DOD 
claims  that  it  is  difficult  to  use  com- 
petitive contrsujts  in  many  cases  and 
yet.  as  the  Defense  Science  Board 
noted,  there  is  very  little  definitive 
evaluation  by  DOD  on  the  real  cost 
value  of  competition.  In  other  words, 
DOD  caimot  stand  the  taste  of  the 
medicine  it  needs  even  though  it  has 
not  tasted  it  yet. 

Without  competition  in  acquisition 
there  are  few  incentives  on  the  part  of 
the  contractor  of  the  DOD  to  reduce 
costs.  DOD  is  helping  to  create  a  new 
army,  one  composed  of  a  few  select 
companies  who  yearn  to  operate  in  the 
warm  glow  of  a  monopoly  contract. 
There  may  be  some  rivalry  during  the 
initial  phases  of  an  award  for  research 
and  development  but  frequently  the 
competitors  fight  with  kid  gloves  with 
a  referee  who  will  not  let  anyone  get 
hurt.  In  the  end.  one  firm  becomes  the 
sole  developer  and  producer  for  a 
weapon  for  a  decade  or  more. 

Competition  in  DOD  programs  is  not 
the  only  cost-reducing  technique  but  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important.  Urmeces- 
sary  costs  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol soon  for  the  American  people 
carmot  be  fooled  for  long.  More  dollars 
must  not  mean  more  unnecessary  ex- 
penses. Even  now.  Congress  is  consid- 
ering scaling  baick  the  increases  in  de- 
fense spending  originally  proposed  by 
the  F»resident.  Without  visible,  effec- 
tive, and  lasting  changes  in  DOD's  ef- 
forts to  buy  more  systems,  the  clamor 
for  more  defense  cuts  can  only  get 
louder. 

I  am  confident  the  legislation  we  in- 
troduce today  will  begin  the  process  of 
insuring  more  effective  management 
of  procurement  by  using  the  discipline 
of  the  marketplace  to  control  costs.  I 
look  forward  to  working  for  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  enhance  competi- 
tion and  I  congratulate  Senator  Cohen 
for  his  initiative  on  this  issue.# 


•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Maine,  Sena- 
tor Cohen,  for  taking  the  initiative  to 
propose  legislation  that  will  revamp 
the  way  this  Government  purchases 
goocis  and  services  from  the  private 
sector.  I  am  pleased  to  lend  him  my 
full  support  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
measure,  because  I  have  long  recog- 
nized along  with  him  the  severe  prob- 
lem that  the  bill  seeks  to  address:  The 
lack  of  adequate  competition  in  Feder- 
al procurements. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  out- 
rageously high  use  of  sole-source  con- 
tracts by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  during  the  last  session.  At  that 
time  I  quoted  DOD  figures  for  non- 
competitive procurements  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  The  new  figures  are  in  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  and  it  is  obvious  that, 
without  new  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  noncompetitive  contracting 
problem  will  not  go  away. 

DOD  awarded  $45  billion  in  con- 
tracts, or  64.3  percent  of  the  DOD  pro- 
curement budget  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
through  noncompetitive  contracts.  For 
fiscal  year  1981,  the  figures  did  not  im- 
prove substantially:  59.2  percent  of  the 
DOD  procurement  budget  was  spent 
noncompetitively.  Although  the  59.2 
percent  is  a  5-percent  improvement 
from  the  1980  percentage  of  noncom- 
petitive dollars,  in  fiscal  year  1981,  the 
procurement  budget  was  almost  $20 
billion  greater  than  in  1980.  Thus, 
over  $50  billion  in  1981,  as  opposed  to 
$45  billion  in  1980,  was  spent  through 
noncompetitive  procedures  by  DOD. 

Although  I  emphasize  the  DOD,  it  is 
not  alone  in  the  abuse  of  sole-source 
contracts.  Several  agencies'  track 
records  are  as  bad  or  worse.  That  is 
why  this  legislation,  now  being  offered 
by  Senator  Cohen,  is  so  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  by  my  colleague  from 
Maine  carries  with  it  an  advanced 
public  notice  provision  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  advocated  for  the  De- 
fense E>epartment.  The  legislation  con- 
tains an  additional  provision,  however, 
that  restructures  the  basic  methods  of 
procurement  throughout  the  Federal 
Government. 

By  treating  competitive  negotiation 
and  formal  advertising  as  equally  ac- 
ceptable methods  of  procurement,  this 
bill  reduces  executive  agency  burdens 
under  existing  law  that  accompany 
the  justification  of  any  form  of  negoti- 
ation for  contract  awards.  Rather,  the 
bill  places  the  heaviest  burdens  for  ex- 
ecutive agency  justifications  on  deter- 
minations to  award  contracts  noncom- 
petitively. By  passing  this  legislation. 
Congress  will  be  expressing  its  firm 
desire  that  contracts  be  awarded  com- 
petitively, whether  through  formal  ad- 
vertising or  competitive  negotiation, 
and  not  through  noncompetitive  pro- 
cedures. 


Mr.  President,  this  approach  has 
been  tendered  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  (OFPP)  in  its 
recent  draft  proposal  for  a  uniform 
Federal  procurement  system.  The  ap- 
proach is  more  rational  and  logical 
than  the  existing  system,  given  the  di- 
verse needs  of  procuring  agencies.  It  is 
high  time  we  recognize  the  need  to 
make  this  type  of  change  in  Federal 
procurement  in  order  to  bring  about 
greater  efficiencies  in  procurement,  as 
well  as  greater  savings. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  this  change  to  the 
Federal  procurement  process,  and  to 
join  us  on  this  bill  as  cosponsors.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2128.  A  biU  to  limit  the  availabil- 
ity and  use  of  handgtm  bullets  that 
are  capable  of  penetrating  certain 
body  armor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

LAW  ENrORCEMENT  OFTICERS'  PROTECTION  ACT 
or  1983 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  address  one  of  the  more  seri- 
ous and  potentially  dangerous  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation's  law  enforce- 
ment community,  the  proliferation  of 
so-called  cop  killer  bullets. 

It  is  well  known  that  law  enforce- 
ment is  a  particularly  dangerous  and 
far  too  often  unappreciated  occupa- 
tion. We  have  entrusted  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  us  against 
those  who  would  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence. In  return.  It  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
vide these  officers  with  the  maximimi 
possible  protection  from  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed  daily. 

The  development  of  bulletproof 
vests  in  the  mid-1970's  provided  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  degree  of  protection 
to  law  enforcement  officers  than  had 
previously  been  the  case.  Indeed,  these 
vests  have  now  been  credited  with 
saving  the  lives  of  some  400  law  en- 
forcement officers.  FBI  statistics  indi- 
cate that  the  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  murdered  in  the  line  of 
duty  declined  28  percent  between  1974, 
when  such  vests  began  being  used  by 
police  departments,  and  1978. 

But  a  new  type  of  bullet  has  recently 
entered  the  market,  a  bullet  whose 
only  conceivable  purpose  is  to  render 
the  protective  armor  worn  by  police 
virtually  useless.  These  are  high  veloc- 
ity, small  caliber,  pointed  bullets  made 
of  hard  metal  alloy  or  steel  jacketed 
lead.  Those  who  manufacture  these 
bullets  claim  they  are  intended  for 
police  use,  yet  not  one  police  depart- 
ment in  the  country  will  use  them.  In 
fact,  police  organizations  are  leading 
the  call  for  a  ban  on  these  bullets.  And 
that  is  precisely  what  my  bill  will  do. 

This  legislation,  which  is  identical  to 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves  by  Congressman  Biagci. 
himself  a  much-decorated  former  po- 
liceman, would  require  the  Depsu-t- 
ment  of  the  Treasury  to  determine 
which  handgun  bullets  can  penetrate 
the  equivalent  of  18  layers  of  kevlar, 
which  is  the  composition  of  most 
police  vests.  The  Department  would 
then  publish  its  findings  in  the  Feder- 
al Register,  and  60  days  after  publica- 
tion those  bullets  identified  would  be 
banned  from  further  manufacture, 
import,  sale,  or  use.  Any  licensed  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer  who 
violated  this  act  would  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  10  years, 
and  revocation  of  their  Federal  li- 
cense. 

In  addition,  a  person  using  or  carry- 
ing an  illegal  bullet  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony  would  be  subject  to 
a  mandatory  mhiimum  prison  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more 
than  10  years  for  the  first  offense,  and 
not  less  than  2  years  nor  more  than  25 
years  for  the  second  or  any  subse- 
quent offense. 

We  must  afford  the  law  enforcement 
community  the  maximum  protection 
possible.  Banning  these  bullets,  which 
exist  for  no  other  reason  than  to  nuUi- 
fy  the  protection  gained  by  those  who 
wear  bulletproof  vests,  will  increase 
that  protection.  Therefore,  on  behalf 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  law  en- 
forcement community,  I  ask  your  sup- 
port for  this  eminently  sensible  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu).  as  follows: 

S.  2128 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SiCTioif  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Protection  Act 
of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whoever,  being  a  licensed  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer  under  chap- 
ter 44  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  im- 
ports, manufactures,  or  sells  a  restricted 
handgiin  buUet,  except  as  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  purposes  of  public  safety  or  national  se- 
curity, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both,  and  the  license  of  such  person  shall  be 
subject  to  revocation  under  such  chapter. 

(b)  Whoever— 

(1)  uses  a  restricted  handgun  bullet  to 
commit  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States; 
or 

(2)  carries  a  restricted  handgxin  bullet  un- 
lawfully during  the  commission  of  any 
felony  for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States; 

shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provid- 
ed for  the  commission  of  such  felony  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 


viction under  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the 'sentence  in  the  case  of  a  convic- 
tion of  such  person  under  this  subsection  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shall 
the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  under 
this  subsection  nm  concurrently  with  any 
term  of  imprisonment  imposed  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  felony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act,  including 
regulations  requiring  appropriate  persons  to 
provide  samples  of  bullets  for  testing  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Any  regulation  identifying  a  bullet  as 
a  restricted  handgun  bullet  shall  take  effect 
60  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  regula- 
tion is  promulgated  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable law. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "body  armor"  means  a  commercially 
available,  soft,  lightweight  material  with 
penetration  resistance  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  eighteen  layers  of  kevlar; 

(2)  "handgim"  means  a  firearm  originally 
designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand:  and 

(3)  "restricted  handgun  bullet"  means  a 
bullet  that,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  when  fired  from  a  handgun 
with  a  barrel  five  inches  or  less  In  length,  is 
capable  of  penetrating  body  armor.* 
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By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2129.  A  bill  to  establish  an  ocean 
and  coastal  resources  management 
and  development  fund  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide 
to  coastal  States  national  ocean  and 
resources  management  and  develop- 
ment block  grants  from  sums  in  the 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

OCEAN  AND  COASTAL  RESOXTRCES  MANAGEKENT 
Ain>  DEVKLOPMEITT  BLOCK  GRANT  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which 
President  Reagan  submitted  to  Con- 
gress earlier  this  month  has  many 
facets.  In  my  Judgment,  one  of  its 
most  alarming  features  is  the  absence 
of  adequate  fimding  for  resource  con- 
servation and  management  efforts  im- 
portant to  coastal  States  such  as 
Maine. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  coastal 
programs  which  President  Reagan 
would  either  substantially  reduce  in 
size  and  scope  or  would  eliminate  alto- 
gether: 

The  coastal  zcne  management 
(CZM)  program  with  which  State  and 
local  governments  attempt  to  balance 
economic  development  needs  with  re- 
source conservation  goals.  This  Impor- 
tant plarming  and  management  effort, 
under  the  President's  budget,  would 
receive  only  $6,409  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  or  $1.1  million  less  than  it 
received  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Included 
in  this  cutback  is  a  reduction  in  the  es- 
tuarine  sanctuary  program  and  a  re- 
duction in  program  management  ac- 
tivities in  the  State  program  adminis- 
tration (section  306)  grant  program. 


The  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram which  was  established  in  1966  to 
promote  the  development  and  preser- 
vation of  coastal  and  marine  resources 
through  a  network  of  sea  grant  col- 
leges and  universities,  including  the 
University  of  Maine.  President  Reagan 
proposes  to  terminate  this  program, 
which  in  fiscal  year  1982  is  receiving 
$34  million.  The  President's  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  contains  a  mere  $1.8  mil- 
lion to  provide  for  an  orderly  phaseout 
of  the  program. 

The  coastal  energy  impact  program 
(CEIP)  which  seeks  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  coastal  States  and  their  local 
governments  in  responding  to  the  im- 
pacts of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
other  energy  development  activities. 
The  President  has  proposed  terminat- 
ing this  program  which  provided 
States  and  localities  with  funds  to 
plan  for,  and  cope  with,  the  changes 
which  will  inevitably  result  from  off- 
shore energy  development. 

The  anadromous  fisheries  grant  pro- 
gram, which  provides  States  with  aid 
to  develop  endangered  anadromous 
fisheries.  The  President  proposes  to 
end  this  program  which  is  being 
funded  at  a  level  of  $3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  commercial  fisheries  research 
and  development  grant  program  and 
the  fisheries  development  grant  pro- 
gram: In  fiscal  year  1982,  these  two 
aid-to-coastal-State  programs  will  re- 
ceive $6  million.  In  fiscal  year  1983,  if 
the  President  prevails,  they  will  be 
zeroed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  familiar  with  all 
of  these  programs  and  their  benefits 
to  the  State  of  Maine.  For  instance,  I 
am  aware  that  the  conunercial  fisher- 
ies development  grants  enable  Maine's 
State  government  to  provide  the  fish- 
ing industry  with  marketing  assist- 
ance, aid  in  the  development  of  more 
effective  gear,  and  with  extension 
services.  I  am  also  aware  that  without 
the  anadromous  fisheries  program,  we 
would  not  be  rejuvenating  the  Ameri- 
can shad  population  in  the  Kennebec 
and  Androscoggin  Rivers  and  Alewife 
stocks  in  the  Damariscotta  River. 
Moreover  I  know  that  without  ade- 
quate Federal  help,  Maine  may  not  be 
able  to  adequately  survey  its  clam 
flats  for  the  dangerous  red  tide,  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  adequately  gage  the 
increasing  pressure  on  its  lobster 
stocks,  and  will  have  to  substantially 
reduce  its  ongoing  fisheries  research 
and  development  projects. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  programs 
which  do  not  receive  great  attention  in 
the  press,  but  they  are  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  fishing  industry  and  to 
residents  of  coastal  States  concerned 
about  the  nature  of  change  in  their 
communities.  Collectively,  these  pro- 
grams have  taken  many  years  to  build 
into  effective  working  systems,  and 
they  simply  must  not  be  shelved  at 
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this  time.  Members  of  Congress  from 
coastal  States  must  not  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  out  of  the 
business  of  helping  States,  localities 
and  the  fishing  industry,  while  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to 
challenge  all  three  with  new  responsi- 
bilities, greater  plaiuiing  require- 
ments, and  new  and  complicated  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  save 
the  sea  grant  program,  coastal  plan- 
ning programs,  and  vital  fisheries  pro- 
grams, I  eun  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  dedicate  a  set  per- 
centage of  OCS  revenues  to  fund  a 
continuation  of  these  efforts. 

This  bill,  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
sources Management  and  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Act,  would  set  aside 
in  a  special  fund  an  amount  equivalent 
to  10  percent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fiscal  year  1982  OCS  reve- 
nues and  the  revenues  generated  in  a 
subsequent  fiscal  year.  For  example, 
fiscal  year  1982  revenues  from  OCS 
rentals,  bonuses,  and  royalties  are  esti- 
mated to  near  $7.9  billion.  The 
amount  of  moneys  going  into  the  spe- 
cial fund  in  fiscal  year  1984  would  be 
calculated  by  taking  10  percent  of  the 
difference  between  $7.9  billion  and  the 
fiscal  year  1983  OCS  revenues. 

DISPERSAL  OP  MONEYS  IN  THE  FUNS 

The  fund  would  be  used  to  finance 
the  national  sea  grant  program  and 
block  grants  to  States.  The  existing 
CZM,  CEIP,  fisheries  programs  and  re- 
lated efforts,  in  turn,  would  be  contin- 
ued by  the  States  with  their  block 
grant  funds. 

Each  year  the  national  sea  grant 
program  would  receive  a  minimum  of 
10  percent  and  a  maximum  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  fund's  revenues.  Sea  grant 
moneys  would  be  distributed  to  eligi- 
ble institutions  under  existing  alloca- 
tion procedures. 

The  fund's  remaining  revenues,  be- 
tween 80  and  90  percent  would  go  to 
the  coastal  block  grants.  States  would 
receive  such  grants  according  to  a  for- 
mula which  would  be  based  on  five 
equally  weighted  elements: 

First.  Actual  OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing 
activity  and  volume  of  oil  and  gas  first 
landed  in  State; 

Second.  Proposed  OCS  oil  and  gas 
leasing  activity; 

Third.  Coastal  related  energy  facili- 
ties, including  coal  activity; 

Fourth.  Shoreline  mileage  only  for 
States  with  approved  coastal  zone 
management  plans;  and 

Fifth.  Coastal  population  only  for 
States  with  approved  coastal  zone 
management  plans. 

BLOCK  GRANT  USES 

Under  the  bill's  provisions,  a  recipi- 
ent State  would  be  required  to  spend 
40  percent  of  its  grant  on  coastal  zone 
management  and  coastal  energy 
impact  program  activities.  In  addition, 
a  State  would  be  further  required  to 
spend  20  percent  of  its  block  grant 


funds— that  is,  40  percent  of  the 
grant — could  be  spent  by  the  State  on 
CZM,  CEIP,  fishing  programs  efforts 
to  enhance  and/or  manage  natural  re- 
sources, or  on  activites  designed  to 
promote  renewable  energy  resources 
which  might  someday  supplant  the 
noru-enewable  fuel  sources  from  which 
the  fund's  revenues  are  derived.  It 
would  be  up  to  each  recipient  State  to 
determine  the  emphasis  of  its  own 
block  grant  program.  The  flexibility 
available  to  the  States  would  be  enor- 
mous. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday.  Congress- 
man Norman  D'Amours  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Congressman  Walter  B. 
Jokes  of  North  Carolina  introduced 
legislation  which  is  largely,  though 
not  entirely,  identical  to  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
indebted  to  Congressman  D'Amours 
and  Congressman  Jones  for  their  lead- 
ership in  advancing  the  concept  of 
OCS  block  grants  for  coastal  programs 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  on  this  important  legislative  ini- 
tiative during  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
sources Management  and  E>evelop- 
ment  Block  Grant  Act,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2129 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources  Management 
and  Development  Block  Grant  Act". 

DXriNITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  pun>oses  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "coastal  state"  means  any 
State  of  the  United  States  in,  or  bordering 
on,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Long 
Island  Sound,  or  one  or  more  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa; 

(2)  the  term  "outer  Continental  Shelf" 
means  all  submerged  lands  lying  seaward 
and  outside  of  the  area  of  lands  beneath 
navigable  waters  as  defined  in  section  2(f)  of 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1301(f)).  and  of  which  the  subsoil  and 
seabed  appertain  to  the  United  States  and 
are  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  and  control; 
and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

OCEAN  AND  COASTAL  RXSOITRCES  MANAGEICENT 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Management  and  Development  Fund  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Fund"). 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  into 
the  Fund  not  later  than  September  30. 1983. 


and  not  later  than  each  September  30  occur- 
ring after  September  30.  1983,  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  by 
which  all  sums  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1338)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
on  each  such  September  30  exceeds  all  sums 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  such  section  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30,  1982. 

(2)  The  total  amount  paid  into  the  Fund 
during  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  not  exceed  (300,000,000. 

(c)(1)  As  provided  in  advance  by  appro- 
priation Acts,  the  Secretary  shall  use  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30, 
1984,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  after 
September  30.  1984,  an  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than  10  per  centum  and  not  more  than 
20  t>er  centum  of  any  sums  paid  into  the 
Fund  during  each  such  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  subsection  (bMl)  to  carry  out  the  Nation- 
al Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1121-1131). 

(2)  As  provided  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tions Act,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  total 
amount  of  any  sums  paid  into  the  Fund 
during  each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(1),  which  are  not  used  to  carry  out 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Program 
Act  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  to  provide 
block  grants  pursuant  to  section  4. 

NATIONAL  OCEAN  AND  COASTAL  RESOURCES 
MANACDfnrr  and  development  BLOCK  GRANTS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  September  30,  1984,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  after  September  30. 
1984.  to  each  coastal  state  a  National  ocean 
and  coastal  resources  management  and  de- 
velopment block  grant  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  a  "block  grant")  from  sums 
paid  into  the  Fund  during  each  such  fiscal 
year  pursuant  section  3(bKl). 

(bXl)  No  coastal  state  may  receive  a  block 
grant  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  such  coastal 
state  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a 
report  for  such  fiscal  year  which— 

(A)  specifies  the  allocation  by  such  coastal 
state  of  the  block  grant  among  coastal  zone 
management  activities,  coastal  energy 
impact  programs,  living  marine  resource 
programs,  and  natural  resources  enhance- 
ment and  management; 

(B)  describes  each  activity  receiving  funds 
provided  by  the  block  grant:  and 

(C)  supports  the  eligibility  under  section  5 
(a)  each  activity  receiving  funds  provided  by 
the  block  grant. 

(2)  Each  coastal  state  submitting  a  report 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  hold  at  least  one 
public  hearing  on  each  report  before  the 
report  is  submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
shall  provide  other  opportunities  for  the 
public  to  review  and  comment  on  the  report 
before  the  report  is  submitted  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

(c)  The  amount  of  each  block  grant  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year 
to  a  coastal  state  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  a  formula  established  by 
the  Secretary  which  gives  equal  consider- 
ation to  each  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  For  each  coastal  state,  the  equal  com- 
bination of — 

(A)  the  amount  of  actual  leasing  with  re- 
spect to  oil  and  gas  which  is  carried  out 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  ending  before  such  fiscal  year 
and  which  occur  within  the  outer  Continen- 
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tal  Shelf  planning  area  to  which  such  coast- 
al state  is  adjacent:  and 

(B)  the  volume  of  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  leased 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  is  first 
landed  in  such  coastal  state  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  ending  before  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  For  each  coastal  state,  any  proposed 
oil  and  gas  lease  sales  which  are  specified  by 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  pro- 
gram prepared  pursuant  to  section  18(a)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Land  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1344(a))  and  which  are  scheduled  to 
occur  during  such  fiscal  year  within  the 
outer  Continental  Shelf  planning  area  to 
which  such  coast  state  is  adjacent. 

(3)  The  coastal  related  energy  facilities 
(including  coal  facilities)  located  within 
each  coastal  state  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
ending  before  such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  The  shoreline  mileage  of  each  coastal 
state  for  which  the  Secretary  has  approved 
a  management  program  under  section  306  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(16U.S.C.  1455). 

(5)  The  coastal  population  of  each  coastal 
state  for  which  the  Secretary  has  approved 
a  management  program  under  section  306  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(16U.S.C.  1455). 

HZQUIRDfEirrS  ON  THZ  USE  OP  BLOCK  GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Block  grants  provided  to  a 
coastal  state  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  may 
only  be  used  for  the  following  eligible  activi- 
ties: 

(1)  Activities  of  such  coastal  state  author- 
ized by  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
Of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.). 

(2)  Activities  of  such  coastal  state  under 
the  coastal  energy  impact  program  adminis- 
tered under  section  308  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1457). 

(3)  Activities  of  such  coastal  state  for  the 
enhancement  and  management  of  living 
marine  resources. 

(4)  Activities  of  such  coastal  state  for  the 
enhancement  and  management  of  its  natu- 
ral resources. 

(5)  Activities  of  such  coastal  state  to  im- 
prove the  opportunities  and  benefits  from 
renewable  natural  resource  industries  and 
energy  source. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  insure  that  any 
coastal  state  receiving  a  block  grant  under 
section  4(a)  will  use  at  least— 

(1)  40  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  each 
block  grant  for  eligible  activities  specified 
by  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a):  and 

<2)  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  each 
block  grant  for  eligible  activities  specified 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Any  coastal  state  which  the  Secretary 
determines  uses  any  funds  provided  by  a 
block  grant  under  section  4(a)  for  an  activi- 
ty not  specified  in  subsection  (a),  in  an 
amount  less  than  specified  In  subsection  (b), 
or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with 
this  Act,  shall  repay  such  funds  to  the 
Fund.  If  a  coastal  state  does  not  repay  any 
funds  required  to  be  repaid  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
amount  of  any  block  grant  or  grants  provid- 
ed under  section  4(a)  by  the  amount  of  such 
required  repayment. 

EVALUATION  ASSESSKENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Under  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  any  coastal  state  receiving 
a  block  grant  for  fiscal  year  under  section 
4(a)  must  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  eval- 
uation assessment  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds  provided  by  the  block  grant. 

(b)  Each  evaluation  assessment  submitted 
by  a  coastal  state  for  a  fiscal  year  under 


subsection  (a)  must  contain  an  audit  of  all 
funds  provided  by  the  block  grant  received 
by  such  coastal  state  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Any  audit  contained  in  an  evaluation  assess- 
ment pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
conducted  by  an  entity  which  is  independ- 
ent of  any  agency  or  official  administering 
or  using  funds  provided  by  such  block  grant 
and  shall  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Jack- 
son,    Mr.     Metzenbaum,     Mr. 
NuHN,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Williams): 
S.  2130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  drugs  for j-are 
diseases  and  conditions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Lat>or 
and  Human  Resources. 

ORPHAN  DRUG  ACT 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
last  July  I  introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  development 
of  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  rare  dis- 
eases and  conditions.  These  drugs  are 
commonly  known  as  orphan  drugs  due 
to  the  fact  that  high  development  and 
drug  approval  costs  coupled  with  a 
small  market  for  their  use  give  these 
drugs  limited  commercial  value.  Thus, 
even  in  cases  where  a  promising  treat- 
ment has  been  discovered,  it  is  fre- 
quently not  made  generally  available 
because  of  the  substantial  financial 
loss  which  would  be  Incurred  by  its 
manufacturer. 

This  legislation,  which  is  the  com- 
panion to  a  bill  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Ted  Weiss,  is  cosponsored  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  26  Senators.  Public 
awareness  of  the  orphan  drug  issues 
has  heightened  considerably  over  the 
past  year— generating  serious  discus- 
sion among  congressional,  executive 
branch,  research,  health  organization, 
SLnd  industry  representatives  as  to  how 
this  problem  might  be  successfully  ad- 
dressed. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  new 
orphan  drug  bill  which  attempts  to 
deal  with  impediments  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  drugs  which  were  not 
covered  in  my  previous  legislation. 
This  measure  is  substantially  identical 
to  the  Orphan  Drug  Act,  H.R.  5238.  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Henry 
Waxman  in  December.  Senators  Hat- 
field, Jackson,  Metzenbaum,  Nunn, 
Pell,  RAinx>LPH,  and  Williams  have 
joined  me  In  cosponsoring  this  meas- 
ure. 

This  legislation  has  three  major 
thrusts: 

First,  it  provides  the  flexibUity  in 
drug  approval  requirements  necessary 
to  reduce  regulatory  costs  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  unique  problems  facing 
orphan  drug  testing  due  to  small  test 
populations.  At  the  same  time,  assur- 
ances of  drug  safety  and  efficacy  are 
maintained: 

Second.  It  provides  better  coordina- 
tion among  Federal  agencies  such  as 


the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
through  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
agency committee  on  orphan  drug  de- 
velopment within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services;  and 

Third,  it  provides  financial  incen- 
tives for  the  development  of  orphan 
drugs  in  recognition  of  cost  factors 
which  currently  discourage  their  pro- 
duction. 

This  legislation  offers  a  balanced 
and  effective  approach  for  dealing 
with  the  dual  tragedy  faced  by  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  afflict- 
ed with  rare,  debilitating  diseases  and 
who  further  find  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  treatment.  In  addition, 
this  approach  meshes  well  with  a 
number  of  related  efforts  within  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  and  its  member  compa- 
nies, for  example,  have  established  a 
commission  on  drugs  for  rare  diseases. 
This  commission  will  offer  a  mecha- 
nism for  bringing  together  the  promis- 
ing ideas  of  independent  investigators 
and  the  resources  of  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry  as  part  of  a  voluntary 
effort  to  put  more  orphan  drugs  on 
the  market.  The  flexibility  and  incen- 
tives provided  by  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  would  give  added  force  to  this  pri- 
vate sector  effort. 

The  reports  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  on 
the  fiscal  year  1982  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  direct  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  take  an  active  role 
in  addressing  the  orphan  drug  prob- 
lem. The  Senate  committee  report 
went  on  to  note  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion among  all  Federal  entities  in- 
volved with  drug  research,  approval, 
and  testing.  In  addition  to  FDA  activi- 
ty in  this  area,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  have  undertaken  work  with 
rare  diseases  and  conditions.  The  stat- 
utory mandate  for  interagency  coordi- 
nation included  in  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act  offers  a  means  to  achieve  needed 
collaboration. 

Finally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  the 
unrelenting  work  of  private  citizens- 
many  of  whom  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  personal  tragedies  associ- 
ated with  rare  diseases  and  conditions. 
These  individuals  have  played  a  cru- 
cial role  in  focusing  attention  on  the 
orphan  drug  issue  and  in  promoting 
solutions  to  it. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  can  re- 
ceive prompt  attention  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  add  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Orphan  Drug 
Act". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  are  many  diseases  arid  condi- 
tions, such  as  Huntington's  disease,  myo- 
clonus, AI^S  (Lou  Gehrig's  disease),  Tour- 
ette  syndrome,  and  muscular  dystrophy 
which  affect  such  small  numbers  of  individ- 
uals that  the  diseases  and  conditions  are 
considered  rare: 

(2)  adequate  drugs  for  many  of  such  dis- 
eases and  conditions  have  not  been  devel- 
oped and  are  not  expected  to  be  developed: 

(3)  drugs  for  these  diseases  and  conditions 
are  commonly  referred  to  as  "orphan 
drugs"; 

(4)  because  so  few  individuals  are  affected 
by  any  one  rare  disease  or  condition,  a  phar- 
maceutical company  which  develo[>s  an 
orphan  drug  may  reasonably  expect  the 
drug  to  generate  relatively  small  sales  In 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  developing  the 
drug  and  consequently  to  incur  a  financial 
loss: 

(5)  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  all 
promising  orphan  drugs  will  be  developed 
without  changes  In  the  applicable  Federal 
laws  to  reduce  the  costs  of  developing  such 
drugs  and  to  provide  financial  incentives  to 
develop  such  drugs;  and 

(6)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide 
such  changes  and  incentives  for  the  develop- 
ment of  orphan  drugs. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  505(d)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
355(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "substantial  evi- 
dence" in  clause  (5)  the  following:  "(or,  in 
the  case  of  a  drug  designated  under  subsec- 
tion (IKSKA),  a  lack  of  sufficient  evidence)"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  informa- 
tion submitted  or  before  him  for  a  drug  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (i>(3KA)  consists 
of  adequate  and  well  controlled  investiga- 
tions, including  at  least  one  clinical  investi- 
gation, conducted  by  experts  qualified  by 
scientific  training  and  experience  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  the  drug,  on  the 
basis  of  which  it  could  fairly  and  responsi- 
bly be  concluded  by  such  experts  that  the 
drug  will  have  the  effect  it  purports  or  is 
represented  to  have  under  the  conditions  of 
use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested 
in  the  labeling  or  proix>sed  labeling  thereof, 
the  Secretary  may  find  that  the  evidence 
for  such  drug  is  sufficient  for  purposes  of 
clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  and  the  first 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (e)." 

(b)  Section  505(e)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "substantial  evidence"  in  the 
first  clause  (3)  the  following:  "(or.  In  the 
case  of  a  drug  designated  under  subsection 
(i)(3)(A),  a  lack  of  sufficient  evidence)". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  505(j)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
355(J))  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  inserting 
before  that  paragraph  the  following: 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  a  need  to  continue  to  receive  infor- 
mation, after  the  date  of  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  drug  designated  under  sub- 
section (1X3 )( A),  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  drug  for  the  disease  or  condition  for 
which  it  was  designated,  the  Secretary  may 
by  order  require  the  holder  of  the  applica- 
tion to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  for 


identifying  and  collecting  data  and  other  in- 
formation respecting  the  effectiveness  of 
the  drug  for  the  disease  or  condition  for 
which  it  was  designated  under  subsection 
(i)(3)(A)  and  to  make  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  data  and  other  Information  re- 
ceived or  otherwise  obtained  by  such  holder 
under  the  system.". 

(b)  Section  505(J)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ":  Provided,  hoioever, 
That  regulations  and  orders  issued  under 
this  subsection"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  period  and  the  following:  "Regulations 
and  orders  issued  under  this  paragraph  or 
paragraph  (2)". 

(c)  Section  505(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  in  the 
second  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraph  (3)". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  505(1)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  355 
(i))  is  amended  (I)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(i)".  (2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and 
(C).  respectively,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(2HA)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
regulations  for  exempting  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  foregoing  subsections  of  this 
section  drugs  intended  solely  for  drug  treat- 
ment investigations.  Such  regulations, 
among  other  conditions  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health,  shall  provide 
for  conditioning  such  exemption  upon  the 
circumstances  described  in  subparagraphs 
(B>  and  (C). 

"(B)  A  drug  may  be  exempted  under  this 
paragraph  only  if— 

"(i)  an  application  for  such  exemption  has 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and 

"(ii)  the  applicant  has  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  reports  of  preclinical  tests  (in- 
cluding tests  on  animals)  adequate  to  justify 
the  use  of  the  drug  in  a  drug  treatment  in- 
vestigation. 

"(C)  An  application  for  an  exemption 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  approved  only 
if  the  applicant  will— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  who  is  a 
physician,  dispense  the  drug  only  to  pa- 
tients of  the  applicant  with  the  disease  or 
condition  to  be  treated  with  the  drug  or.  In 
the  case  of  any  other  applicant,  distribute 
the  drug  only  to  individual  physicians  who 
will  dispense  the  drug  only  to  their  patients 
with  such  disease  or  condition: 

"(ii)  require  that  the  drug  not  be  dis- 
pensed to  humans  other  than  by.  or  under 
the  sup>ervision  of,  a  physician; 

"(iil)  conduct  the  investigations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  application; 

"(iv)  comply  with  such  informed  consent 
reqtiirements  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe; 

"(V)  establish  and  maintain  records  and 
submit  reports  to  the  Secretary  regarding 
the  investigatiors  in  order  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  determine  whether  the  condi- 
tions of  the  exemption  are  being  fulfilled; 
and 

"(vi)  report  to  the  Secretary  information 
regarding  newly  discovered  risks  of  the  drug 
or  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  drug  in 
order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  the  risks  to  human  participants 
continue  to  be  outweighed  by  the  benefits 
to  those  participants  from  the  investigation. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  'drug  treatment  investigation' 
means  an  investigation  of  a  drug  designated 
under  t>aragraph  (SKA)  which  involves 
human  participants  with  the  disease  or  con- 
dition for  which  the  drug  was  designated 


and  who  cannot  be  satisfactorily  served  by 
alternative  methods  of  diagnosis,  cure,  miti- 
gation, treatment,  or  prevention,  and  which 
Investigation  is  primarily  intended  to  pro- 
vide diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation,  treatment, 
or  prevention  for  such  participants  rather 
than  to  assess  the  risics  and  effectiveness  of 
the  drug  involved. 

"(3XA)  The  manufacturer  or  the  sponsor 
of  a  drug  to  be  exempted  by  regulations 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  designation  of  the  drug  as  a 
drug  for  a  rare  disease  or  condition  in  the 
States.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  drug  for 
which  an  application  is  submitted  under 
this  subparagraph  is  to  be  developed  for  a 
rare  disease  or  condition,  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  the  drug  as  a  drug  for  that 
disease  or  condition. 

"(B)  Notice  respecting  the  designation  of 
a  drug  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  505(1X1) 
of  such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (aXl)  of  this  sec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph". 

Sec.  5.  Section  505(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  and  below  para- 
graph (2)  the  following:  'If  the  Secretary 
approves  an  application  filed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  for  a  drug  designated  under 
subsection  (iX3XA)  for  a  rare  disease  or  con- 
dition and  for  which  a  United  States  Letter 
of  Patent  may  not  be  issued,  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  an  application  for  such 
drug  for  such  disease  or  condition  which  is 
submitted  by  an  applicant  who  is  not  the 
holder  of  such  approved  application  until 
the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  the  approved  applica- 
tion." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  an 
interagency  committee  for  the  development 
of  drugs  for  rare  disease  or  conditions  to  be 
luiown  as  the  Committee  on  Orphan  Drug 
Development.  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
prised of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Surgeon  General,  and  repre- 
sentatives, selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  any  other  Federal 
department  or  agericy  which  the  Secretary 
determines  conducts  activities  relating  to 
drugs  for  rare  diseases  or  conditions.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  shall  chair 
the  Committee. 

(b)  The  function  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  to  promote  the  development  of  drugs  for 
rare  diseases  or  conditions  by— 

(1)  evaluating— 

(A)  the  effect  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  on  the  development  of  such  drugs, 
and 

(B)  the  implementation  of  such  amend- 
ments; 

(2)  evaluating  the  activities  of  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  for  the  development 
of  drugs  for  such  diseases  or  conditions, 

(3)  assuring  appropriate  coordination  be- 
tween the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  respective  functions  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  drugs  for  such 
diseases  or  conditions  to  assure  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  each  agency  are  complementary, 

(4)  informing  physicians  and  the  public  re- 
specting the  availability  of  drugs  for  rare 
diseases  or  conditions  either  under  an  ex- 
emption provided  under  section  505(i)  of  the 
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Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or 
approved  under  section  &05(c)  of  such  Act, 

(5)  seeking  business  entities  to  undertake 
the  sponsorship  of  drugs  for  rare  diseases  or 
conditions,  and 

(6)  recognizing  the  efforts  of  public  and 
private  entities  and  individuals  in  seeking 
the  development  of  drugs  for  rare  diseases 
or  conditions  and  In  developing  such  drugs. 

<c)  The  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  annual  report— 

(1)  describing  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and 

(2)  containing  the  results  of  the  evalua- 
tions carried  out  by  the  Committee. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  for 
inclualon  in  the  annual  report  a  report  on 
the  rare  disease  and  condition  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institutes  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  for 
evaluation  and  inclusion  in  the  annual 
report  information  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  credit  allowed  under  section  44H  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Each 
annual  report  shall  be  submitted  by  June  1 
of  each  year. 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
440  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  44a   KXPBRIMENTAL  EXPENSES   FOR  CER- 
TAIN DRUGS  FOR  RARE  DISEASES. 

"(a)  Okhkral  Ritle.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  qualified  experimental  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  QOAUnXD  EXPXRIlfKHTAL  EXPENSES.— 

For  prniposxs  op  this  sxcnoN— 

"(1)  Iif  GENERAL.— The  term  'qualified  ex- 
perimental expenses'  means  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  for  activities  carried  out  in 
connection  with  an  exemption  for  an 
orphan  drug  under  paragraph  (I)  or  (2)  of 
section  505(1)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(2)  Expenses  must  be  related  to  use  por 

RARE   DISEASE   OR   CONDITION.— AmOUntS   mAy 

be  taken  into  account  under  paragraph  (1) 
only  to  the  extent  they  are  attributable  to 
activities  related  to  the  use  of  the  orphan 
drug  for  the  disease  or  condition  for  which 
it  was  designated  under  section  505(i)(3)(A) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

"(3)  Amounts  paid  por  land,  etc.— 
Amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  land  (or  im- 
provements to  land)  or  for  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
under  paragraph  (1);  except  that  allowances 
under  section  167  shall  be  treated  as  ex- 
penses. 

"(c)  Orphan  Drug.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'orphan  drug'  means  any 
drug- 

"(1)  which  is  designated  under  section 
505(1)(3KA)  as  a  drug  for  a  rare  disease  or 
condition,  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
makes  an  election  under  this  paragraph. 

An  election  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
"(d)  Disallowance  op  Credit  or  Deduc- 
tion POR  QuALiPiED  E^xperimxntal  EX- 
PENSES.—Any  amount  for  which  a  credit  is 


allowable  under  this  section  (determined 
without  regard  to  subsection  (e))— 

"(1)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  under 
section  44F  (relating  to  credit  for  increasing 
research  activities),  and 

"(2)  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  any  provision  of  this  title. 

"(e)  LiMrrATioK  Based  on  Amount  op 
Tax.— The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  a  section  of  this 
subpart  having  a  lower  number  or  letter 
designation  than  this  section,  other  than 
the  credits  allowable  by  sections  31.  39.  and 
43. 

"(f)  Termination.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  expenditures  made  after  December 
31.  1989. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  44G  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  44H.  EifrrinwnUI  txpeiuct  for  certain  dnifi  for 
mn  diicuct.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

Orphan  Drug  Act— Section-by-Section 
Analysis 

section  1.  STATEMENT  OP  FINDINGS 

This  section  outlines  the  need  for  leg^la- 
tion,  noting  that  drugs  are  not  being  Riade 
available  for  the  treatment  of  rare  diseases 
and  conditions  due  to  the  financial  loss  en- 
tailed by  their  development. 

Examples  of  rare  diseases  and  conditions, 
including  their  estimated  Incidences: 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (AL£),  9,000. 

Cerebral  Palsy.  750.000. 

Cystic  Fibrosis.  40.000. 

Friedreich's  Ataxia,  4,000. 

Multiple  Sclerosis,  500,000. 

Muscular  Dystrophy.  200,000. 

Myasthenia  gravis.  20,000  to  80,000. 

Myoclonus,  2,000 

Neurofibromatosis  (Elephant  Man's  dis- 
ease), 100,000. 

Parkinson's  Disease,  200,000. 

Spina  bifida,  27,500. 

Spinal  Cord  Injury,  125,000. 

Tourette  Syndrome,  100,000. 

SECTION  3.  HUMAN  CLINICAL  TRIALS 

(Currently,  all  drugs  must  be  tested  in  two 
adequate  and  well-controlled  human  clinical 
trials.  Thia  section  amends  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (FFDCA)  to 
permit  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  approve  a  new  orphan  drug  based  on  one 
adequate  and  well-controlled  human  clinical 
trial  provided  that  the  trial  shows  the  drug 
to  be  effective.  Should  the  FDA  determine 
that  the  single  trial  did  not  prove  the  effica- 
cy of  the  drug,  an  additional  trial  would  still 
be  required.  Ourrent  requirements  that  a 
drug  be  proven  safe  are  not  changed  by  this 
section. 

SECTION  3.  POST-MARKETING  RECORDKEEPING 

This  section  amends  the  FFDCA  to  au- 
thorize the  FDA  to  require  the  manufactur- 
er of  an  approved  drug  for  a  rare  disease  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  for  collect- 
ing data  about  the  drug's  effectiveness  when 
in  public  use. 

SECTION  4.  TREATMENT  IND'S  AND  ORPHAN  DRUG 
DESIGNATION 

This  section  amends  the  FFDCA  to  au- 
thorize the  FDA  to  make  available  for  treat- 
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ment  drugs  for  rare  diseases  which  are  still 
being  tested.  Treatment  would  be  provided 
on  a  limited  basis  only  in  cases  where  no 
drug  treatment  or  therapy  for  the  rare  dis- 
ease is  available  other  than  the  drug  which 
is  being  tested. 

This  section  also  provides  for  FDA  desig- 
nation of  a  drug  as  being  a  drug  for  a  rare 
disease  following  a  request  for  such  designa- 
tion by  the  sponsor  of  the  drug  and  a  deter- 
mination by  FDA  that  such  a  designation  is 
appropriate.  Public  notice  of  orphan  drug 
designation  must  be  provided. 

SECTION  S.  EXCLUSIVE  MARKETING  POR  NON- 
PATENTABLE  ORPHAN  DRUGS 

This  section  amends  the  FFDCA  to  estab- 
lish a  seven-year  period  of  exclusive  market- 
ing for  a  drug  for  a  rare  disease  which  is  not 
patentable.  The  period  for  exclusive  mar- 
keting will  begin  with  the  date  the  drug  is 
approved  by  the  FDA. 

SECTION  6.  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON 
ORPHAN  DRUG  DEVELOPMENT. 

This  section  establishes  a  Committee  on 
Orphan  Drug  Development  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Membership  will  include  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health;  the  Surgeon  General;  and 
representatives  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  any  other  appropriate  federal 
agencies.  The  committee  will  evaluate  and 
coordinate  governmental  activities  concern- 
ing orphan  drugs  and  will  promote  develop- 
ment of  such  drugs.  The  conunittee  will 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 

SECTION  7.  TAX  INCENTIVES 

This  section  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  any  phar- 
maceutical company  developing  a  drug  des- 
ignated by  the  FDA  as  being  a  drug  for  a 
rare  disease.  The  credit  would  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  research  costs  attributable  to 
the  human  clinical  testing  of  a  drug  per- 
formed during  the  taxable  year.  The  tax 
credit  provision  will  "sunset"  after  seven 
years,  at  which  time  it  must  be  reauthor- 
ized.* 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Baucvs, 
Mr.    Gorton,    and    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph): 
S.  2131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  certain  recharge  areas 
overlying    sole    source    underground 
water  supplies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

SOLE  SOURCE  AQVIPER  PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Sole  Source  Aqui- 
fer Protection  Act.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  protect  our  Nation's  valuable 
ground  water  resources.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  by  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors D'Amato,  BAn(rus,  Gorton,  and 
Randolph.  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  entire  Long  Island  delega- 
tion led  by  Congressman  Carney  and 
Congressman  Downey,  is  introducing 
a  companion  bill. 

The  Sole  Source  Aquifer  f»rotection 
Act  has  two  primary  purposes.  The 
first  is  to  set  in  motion  a  process  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  may 
assist  States  and  local  governments  in 
planning  for  the  protection  of  special 
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areas  overlying  "sole  source"  ground 
water  reservoirs.  A  "sole  source"  aqui- 
fer is  a  ground  water  reservoir  that 
provides  a  specific  population  with  its 
only  source  of  drinking  water— section 
1424e  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
established  a  procedure  for  formal  des- 
ignation of  sole  source  aquifers. 
Second,  the  bill  would  provide  Federal 
matching  grants  to  States  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  management  plan  to 
protect  the  ground  water  and  imple- 
ment portions  of  the  management 
plan  such  as  public  land  acquisition. 
Besides  financial  assistance,  EPA  will 
provide  technical  guidance  and  con- 
sistency in  the  application  of  existing 
Federal  environmental  laws. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  our 
Nation  has  recognized  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  to  protect  surface  water.  The 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1972  set  into 
motion  a  massive  effort  to  monitor 
and  control  the  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants into  navigable  waters.  Nearly  $30 
billion  has  already  been  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  construc- 
tion of  municipal  wastewater  treat- 
ment plants  which  release  their  efflu- 
ent in  lakes,  streams,  rivers,  bays,  and 
estuaries.  The  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  and  the  superfxind 
were  enacted  to  prevent  future  Love 
Canals  and  respond  to  those  which  we 
still  must  live  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  protection  of 
our  Nation's  underground  supplies  has 
largely  escaped  Federal  involvement. 
Historically,  ground  water  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  States  and  local 
governments.  Yet  half  of  the  Nation 
depends  on  ground  water  for  its  source 
of  water.  On  Long  Island,  nearly  3  mil- 
lion residents  utilize  a  single  under- 
ground reservoir  for  their  drinking 
water  supply. 

As  we  come  to  imderstand  the  hy- 
drogeology  of  undergroimd  sources,  we 
realize  how  much  our  activities  on  the 
land  above  the  aquifer  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  the  ground  water  and  its  viabili- 
ty as  a  supply  for  future  generations. 
A  drought  need  not  only  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  too  little  rain.  Serious  contami- 
nation could  produce  a  drought  of  a 
more  lasting  kind. 

It  was  in  the  mid-1970's  in  the  words 
of  the  Suffolk  County.  Long  Island 
Health  Commissioner  Dr.  David 
Harris,  that  we  came  to  "the  shocking 
discovery  that  our  Long  Island  ground 
water  was  contaminated  with  chemi- 
cals." According  to  Dr.  Harris,  im- 
proved testing  techniques  led  to  this 
discovery.  And  after  extensive  testing, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  ground 
water  is  vulnerable  to  almost  all  solu- 
ble organic  compounds.  According  to 
Dr.  John  Dowling,  Nassau  County 
Health  Commissioner,  over  the  last  30 
years.  54  public  supply  wells  have  lieen 
abandoned  or  deepened  because  of 
ground  water  contamination. 

An  aquifer  resembles  a  surface  reser- 
voir with  a  river  constantly  replenish- 


ing its  supply.  The  aquifer  has  a  re- 
charge zone  through  which  precipita- 
tion and  other  surface  runoff  filters 
down  to  the  water  table.  The  quality 
of  the  water  reaching  the  aquifer  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  overlying 
land  and  the  degree  of  contamination 
of  the  inflowing  water.  Once  the 
ground  water  becomes  contaminated, 
there  is  for  all  practical  purposes  no 
means  to  cleanse  or  flush  the  system 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

Protecting  the  recharge  zone  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  control- 
ling the  quality  of  water  entering  the 
ground  water  supply.  On  Long  Island, 
the  prime  recharge  zone  happens  to  be 
an  area  known  as  the  Central  Suffolk 
Pine  Barrens,  an  area  of  approximate- 
ly 110,000  acres. 

The  I>ine  Barrens  of  Long  Island,  in 
the  opinion  of  early  settlers,  was  an 
area  barren  and  useless  for  farming  or 
grazing.  As  a  result,  the  Pine  Barrens 
has  survived  as  the  largest  undevel- 
oped tract  of  land  left  on  Long  Island. 
Far  from  being  barren,  however,  the 
Pine  Barrens  is  rich  in  a  very  special 
resource — ground  water. 

Long  Island  is  composed  of  thick 
layers  of  sands,  sometimes  mixed  with 
gravel  and  clay.  The  soO  acts  as  a 
giant  sponge,  soaking  up  rainwater 
and  the  slowly  leaking  it  back  into  the 
surrounding  ocean  and  bays.  As  long 
as  the  amount  of  water  lost  by  dis- 
charge to  the  ocean  or  by  pumping 
from  wells  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  entering  from  rainfall,  the 
voltmie  of  water  in  the  ground  remain 
stable.  The  top  of  the  ground  water 
zone  of  sand  is  called  the  water  table. 

Recharge  takes  place  across  the 
entire  surface  of  Long  Island  but  the 
penetration  is  more  deeply  vertical  at 
the  center  of  the  island.  The  water 
that  enters  the  ground  at  the  highest 
points  of  the  island  will  go  deepest 
into  the  aquifer.  The  highest  points 
run  in  a  long  ridge,  east  to  west  along 
the  middle  of  the  island.  Moving 
toward  the  shores,  the  movement  of 
ground  water  becomes  increasingly 
horizontal. 

The  concept  of  how  water  moves  is 
important  for  the  Pine  Barrens  in  two 
ways.  It  means  that  the  growing  con- 
tamination of  waters  in  western  Long 
Island  wUl  not  contaminate  the  clean- 
er waters  to  the  east.  It  also  means 
that  because  the  Pine  Barrens  spans  a 
central  recharge  area,  its  pure  waters 
will  keep  the  deepest  waters  clean  and 
imcontaminated.  and  will  insure  the 
good  quality  of  ground  water  to  areas 
outside  its  boundaries. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
will  provide  a  framework  for  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  protecting  critical 
recharge  areas  such  as  the  Pine  Bar- 
rens. But  the  legislation,  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  is  not  written  to  apply  only 
to  Long  Island.  Any  region  in  the 
Nation  with  the  EPA  designation  of 


sole  source  aquifer  may  qualify  for  the 
program  to  protect  critical  recharge 
zones,  or  special  protection  areas,  as 
described  in  this  legislation. 

There  are  certain  things  this  bill 
does  not  do.  The  bill  does  not  involve 
the  Federal  Government  in  local  land- 
use  decisions.  The  biU  does  not  estab- 
lish a  new  regulatory  structure  nor 
call  for  the  creation  of  new  regula- 
tions. Participation  in  the  special  pro- 
tection area  program  is  entirely  op- 
tional. In  additional  to  the  Long 
Island  aquifer,  seven  other  sole  source 
aquifers  have  already  been  designated 
by  EPA.  A  number  of  petitions  are 
pending. 

The  sole  source  aquifer  designation 
provided  by  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  of  1974  was  intended  to  control  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  regions  entirely  de- 
pendent on  ground  water  for  drinking 
supplies.  However,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  designation — ifUng  a 
broader  planning  and  management 
context—^  ineffective  in  controlling 
many  activities  which  may  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  ground  water. 

The  purposes  of  this  new  legislation 
is  to  provide  such  a  context  and  to 
provide  a  link  between  plaiming  and 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive 
ground  water  protection  program.  It  is 
our  hope  that  our  bill  will  provoke  se- 
rious discussion  of  the  issue.  Hearings 
will  be  held  at  the  end  of  March.  We 
look  forward  to  comments  and  sugges- 
tions on  how  the  bill  may  be  improved 
and  strengthened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  simi- 
mary  of  the  legislation  be  printed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  biU  itself,  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  bill,  a  Newsday  editori- 
al and  a  list  of  designated  and  pending 
sole  source  ac  oifer  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  2131 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  oj 
Aynerica  in  Cangren  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sole  Source  Aqui- 
fer Protection  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Part  C— Protection  of  Underground 
Sources  of  Drinking  Water,  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  as  amended  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  Sec  1425  the  following 
new  section:  "Sec  1438. 

<a)  Policy.— Recogniziiig  the  dependence 
of  the  Nation  on  its  groundwater  resources, 
it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Federal  government  shall 
cooperate  with  states  and  municipalities  in 
the  preparation  and  implementation  of  re- 
gi<»>al  plans  for  protection  of  critical 
gToundi»ter  recharge  areas. 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  almost  half  of  the  nation's  citizens 
depend  on  groundwater  for  potable  water 
sui^ilies; 

(2)  scientific  evidence  is  mounting  of  con- 
tamination of  groundwater  by  toxic  organic 
compounds,  nutrients,  salts  and  other  pol- 
lutants in  all  regions  of  the  country; 
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<3)  groundwater  contamination,  once  it 
occurs,  is  extremely  difficult  to  mitigate: 

(4)  certain  areas  overlying  a  sole  source 
aquifer  are  particularly  critical  in  maintain- 
ing high  quality  groundwater  because  of 
their  relatively  high  rates  of  existing  or  po- 
tential recharge  or  proximity  to  major  zones 
of  withdrawal: 

(5)  prevention  of  pollution  of  high  quality 
groundwater  and  protection  of  its  critical  re- 
charge watershed  area  cost  substantially 
less  than  measures  to  mitigate  harm  follow- 
ing contamination. 

(6)  There  exists  no  established  process  to 
coordinate  Federal,  state  and  local  authori- 
ties who  share  responsibility  in  the  protec- 
tion of  groundwater  resources. 

(c)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion are: 

(1)  to  establish  procedures  for  the  desig- 
nation of  special  protection  areas,  defined 
by  hydrogeology  water  quality,  and  land  use 
as  of  critical  importance  in  maintaining 
water  quality  in  the  designated  sole  source 
area: 

(2)  to  establish  procedures  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implemenation  of  as  site-specif- 
ic comprehensive  management  plan  for  each 
designated  Special  Protection  Area;  and 

(3)  to  establish  guidelines  for  federal-state 
cooperation  in  the  planning,  funding  and 
implementation  required  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  PrriTiON  POR  Dksicmation  of  Special 
Protectioh  Area.— 

(1)  Upon  designation  of  a  sole  source  area, 
pursuant  to  section  1424(e),  any  one  or  sev- 
eral municipalities  within  the  sole  source 
area  may  petition  the  Governor  of  the  state 
in  which  the  sole  source  area  is  located  to 
apply  for  the  designation  of  "special  protec- 
tion area"  within  such  sole  source  area. 

(2)  Such  petition  shall  propose  boundaries 
for  the  special  protection  area  and  further 
shall  evaluate  whether: 

(A)  the  proposed  special  protection  area  is 
a  recharge  zone  for  significant  volumes  of 
groundwater  with  drinking  water  supply  po- 
tential; 

(B)  the  groundwater  which  is  recharged 
through  the  proposed  special  protection 
area  is  of  high  quality; 

(C)  portions  within  the  sole  source  area 
are  already  contaminated  with  toxic  organ- 
ics.  nutrients,  salts  or  other  pollutants; 

(D)  maintenance  of  high  quality  in  the 
groundwater  recharged  through  the  pro- 
posed special  protection  area  would  have 
significant  economic,  social  and  ecological 
benefits  for  the  sole  source  area;  and 

<E)  degradation  of  groundwater  recharged 
through  the  proposed  special  protection 
area  would  have  significant  economic,  social 
and  ecological  costs  for  the  area. 

(e)  OovEHMOR's  Approval.- Within  180 
days  upon  receipt  of  such  petition,  the  Gov- 
ernor, considering  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of  subsection 
(dK3>.  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  peti- 
tion. If  the  Governor  approves  such  peti- 
tion, he  shall: 

(1)  propose  the  boundaries  of  the  special 
protection  area; 

(2)  designate  or,  if  necessary,  establish  a 
planning  entity  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Plan")  for  the  special  protection 
area  with  adequate  representation  of  mu- 
nicipalities to  assure  their  participation 
throughout  the  planning  process; 

(3)  establish  technical  and  citizens  adviso- 
ry committees,  hold  hearings  and  take  other 
appropriate  steps  to  assure  and  encourage 
public  participation;  and 


(4)  establish  procedures  for  review,  ap- 
proval and  adoption  of  the  plan  pursuant  to 
state  law  and  offer  assistance  to  municipali- 
ties and  other  public  agencies  with  author- 
ity, pursuant  to  state  law,  to  implement  said 
plan. 

(f)  EPA  Approval.— 

( 1 )  Pursuant  to  approval  of  the  petition  as 
set  forth  In  subsection  (3).  the  Governor 
shall  submit  to  the  Administrator: 

(A)  proposed  boundaries  of  the  special 
protection  area  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)(1);  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  platuiing  entity 
and  the  technical  and  citizens  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

(2)  Within  60  days,  the  Administrator 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  Governor's 
proposed  boundaries  and  t^e  designated 
planning  entity  pursuant  to  1(A)  and  KB) 
of  this  subBection. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  approve  the 
Governor's  proposed  boundaries  and  the 
designated  planning  entity  if  he  finds  that: 

(A)  said  boundaries  are  based  on  the  crite- 
ria set  forth  in  paragraphs  (A)  through  (E) 
of  subsection  (d)(2)  of  this  section  and  the 
purposes  of  section  1424(e>;  and 

(B)  the  planning  entity  has  the  authority, 
pursuant  to  state  law,  and  the  technical  ex- 
pertise to  prepare  the  Plan. 

(4)  If  the  Administrator  disapproves 
either  the  Governor's  proposed  boundaries 
or  the  designated  planning  entity,  he  shall 
submit  his  reasons  for  disapproval  to  the 
Governor.  The  Governor  may  resubmit  his 
request  at  his  discretion. 

(5)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
Governor's  proposed  boundaries  and  the 
designated  planning  entity,  he  may  provide 
to  the  State  on  a  matching  basis  a  grant  of 
50  percent  of  the  costs  incurred  in  preparing 
the  petition  and  developing  the  Plan.  The 
designated  planning  entity,  through  the 
Governor,  shall  be  eligible  for  such  plan- 
ning funds  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years. 

(g)  Comprehensive  Management  Plan.— 
(1)  The  planning  entity  shall  prepare  a 

comprehensive  management  plan  for  the 
special  protection  area.  Such  plan  shall  be 
designed  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
groundwater  recharged  through  the  special 
protection  area  through  maintenance,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  of  the  natu- 
ral vegetative  and  hydrogeological  condi- 
tions. Such  plan  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

(A)  a  determination  of  the  quality  of  the 
existing  groundwater  recharged  through 
said  special  protection  cu-ea  and  the  natural 
recharge  capabilities  of  the  special  protec- 
tion area  watershed; 

(B)  an  identification  of  existing  and  po- 
tential point  and  non-point  sources  of 
groundwater  degradation,  groundwater  flow 
patterns  and  the  relationship  between  sur- 
face water  management  and  groundwater 
recharge; 

(C)  recommendations  for  groujidwater 
quality  standards  designed  to  maintain  ex- 
isting groundwater  quality  or  improve 
groundwater  quality  If  prevailing  conditions 
fall  to  meet  drinking  water  standards,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  state  law; 

(D)  a  map  showing  the  detailed  boundary 
of  the  Special  Protection  Area; 

(E)  a  resource  assessment  which  suggests 
the  amount,  location,  and  type  of  human 
development  and  activity  which  the  ecosys- 
tem can  sustain  while  still  maintaining  ex- 
isting ground  and  surface  water  quality  and 
protecting  unique  ecological  features  relat- 
ed to  maintenance  of  water  quality; 


(P)  proposal  of  limits  on  federal,  state  and 
local  government,  financially  assisted  activi- 
ties and  projects  which,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, may  contribute,  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
to  any  degradation  of  such  groundwater  or 
any  loss  of  natural  surface  and  subsurface 
infiltration  of  purification  capability  of  the 
special  protection  area  watershed; 

(G)  development  of  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  land  use  management  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  groundwater  quality  and  quantity; 

(H)  proposal  of  limits  on  land  uses  in  the 
Special  Protection  Area  which  might  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  water  quality  and/or 
recharge  capabilities; 

(1)  consideration  and  proposal  of  specific 
techniques.  Including,  but  not  limited  to: 
clustering,  transfer  of  development  rights, 
and  other  innovative  measures  sufficient  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section; 

(J)  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  a 
state  institution  to  facilitate  and  assist  in 
funding  a  development  transfer  credit 
system; 

(K)  proposal  to  designate  specific  areas 
within  the  special  protection  area  suitable 
and  appropriate  for  public  acquisition  or  fee 
or  less  than  fee  interests; 

(L)  a  program  for  State  and  local  imple- 
mentation of  the  Plan  described  in  this  sub- 
section in  a  manner  that  will  insure  the  con- 
tinued, uniform,  consistent  protection  of 
the  special  protection  area  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  During  the  development  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Management  Plan,  the  planning 
entity  shall: 

(A)  consult  with  appropriate  officials  of 
any  municipality  or  State  or  Federal  agency 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  lands  and  waters 
within  the  area; 

(B)  transmit  any  draft  and  final  Plan  to 
all  appropriate  municipalities  for  review  and 
comment; 

(C)  consult  with  the  officials  of  any  mu- 
nicipality which  has  jurisdiction  over  lands 
and  waters  within  areas  delineated  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (f)(2)(B); 

(D)  consult  with  interested  professional, 
scientific  and  citizen  organizations; 

(E)  consult  with  the  technical  citizen  advi- 
sory committees  which  shall  be  established 
by  the  Governor,  and 

(F)  conduct  public  hearings,  pursuant  to 
state  law,  at  places  within  the  special  pro- 
tection area,  and  at  such  other  places  as 
may  be  appropriate,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding interested  persons  and  municipalities 
with  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  any 
aspect  of  the  Plan. 

(h)  Approval  by  the  Governor.— Upon 
completion  of  the  process  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (g).  the  planning  entity  shall  submit 
the  Plan  to  the  Governor  for  review.  The 
Governor  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the 
Plan.  In  his  review  of  the  Plan,  the  Gover- 
nor shall  consider  whether: 

(1)  the  plan  will  achieve  the  stated  water 
quality  objectives  of  the  Plan  and  this  Sec- 
tion and  protect  the  ecological  value  of  the 
special  protection  area  which  may  be  signifi- 
cant to  maintain  water  quality; 

(2)  the  Plan  requires  the  ext.-cise  of  land 
use  tmd  zoning  measures  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  to  regulate  the  use  of 
land  and  water  resources  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

(3)  the  planrfng  entity  has  afforded  ade- 
quate opportunity,  including  public  hear- 
ings, for  public  Involvement  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  review  of  the  plan,  and  has  consid- 
ered such  review  and  comment  in  the  Plan 
as  submitted  to  him; 
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(4)  written  assurances  have  been  received 
from  appropriate  municipalities  that  the 
recommended  implementation  program 
identified  in  the  Plan  will  be  initiated 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  approval 
of  the  plan  by  the  Administrator; 

(5)  the  necessary  authority  and  resources 
exist,  pursuant  to  state  law,  to  assure'  imple- 
mentation of  the  Plan  at  the  state  and  local 
level;  and 

(6)  a  separate  management  entity  should 
be  designated  or  established,  pursuant  to 
state  law,  to  implement  the  Plan. 

(i)  EPA  Approval.— 

(1)  The  Governor  shall  submit  the  Plan, 
as  approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (h).  to 
the  Administrator  for  review.  Within  120 
days,  the  Administrator  shall  approve  the 
plan  or  submit  in  writing  to  the  Governor 
his  reasons  for  not  approving  it.  If  approval 
is  not  given,  the  Governor  will  have  90  days 
to  resubmit  a  modified  Plan  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. In  his  review,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  the  criteria  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (g)(1),  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  determine 
whether  the  national  defense  mission  of 
military  installations  or  related  production 
facilities  within,  contiguous  or  adjacent  to 
the  special  protection  area  have  been  ade- 
quately provided  for. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  approves  the 
Plan,  he  may  provide  to  the  state  on  a 
matching  basis  a  grant  of  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  implementing  certain  features  of 
the  Plan  including  but  not  limited  to  land 
acquisition  within  the  special  protection 
area  and  a  land  credit  exchange  institution, 
pursuant  to  state  law.  but  in  no  case  shall 
the  grant  exceed  $20,000,000. 

(j)  Authorization.— 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  subsections  (e)  and  (g)  for 
development  of  Plans,  and  pursuant  to 
(f)(5),  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  years 
ending  September  30,  1983;  September  30, 
1984;  and  September  30,  1985. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  implement  Plans  pursuant  to  (i)(2), 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  years  ending 
September  30.  1984;  September  30.  1985;  and 
September  30.  1986. 

(3)  Funds  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  only  be  used  to  Implement  the  ac- 
tivities set  forth  In  this  section.  No  funds 
authorized  in  this  subsection  may  be  used  to 
support  activities  authorized  by  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act,  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980,  and  other  sections  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

(k)  Definitions.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

(1)  The  term  "Plan"  means  the  Compre- 
hensive Management  Plan  developed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (g). 

(2)  The  term  "land  credit  exchange  insti- 
tution" Is  any  Institution  established  under 
state  law  to  facilitate  the  exchange,  trans- 
fer, acquisition  and  donation  of  develop- 
ment rights,  conservation  easements,  or 
other  partial  Interests  in  land. 

(3)  The  term  "recharge"  means  the  down- 
ward flow  of  water  to  the  water  table 
through  the  soil  overlying  the  aquifer. 

Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protection  Act- 
Summary  OF  the  Bill 

The  bill  sets  forth  the  following  proce- 
dures for  developing  and  implementing  a 
plan  to  protect  the  recharge  area  of  a  sole 
source  aquifer 

(1)  Petition.  A  local  government  submits  a 
petition  to  the  Governor  setting  forth  the 


proposed  boundaries  of  a  "Special  I*rotec- 
tion  Area"  and  the  rationale  for  designating 
such  an  area  in  terms  of  water  supply  po- 
tential. 

(2)  Governor's  approval.  The  Governor 
must  decide  whether  or  not  to  pursue  the 
petition.  If  so.  state  officials  would  work 
with  local  governments  to  propose  new 
boundaries,  justify  the  designation,  and 
name  a  planning  authority  to  t>e  responsible 
for  developing  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan.  Then,  the  Governor  submits  the 
petition  to  the  EPA  Administrator. 

(3)  Preliminary  EPA  approval.  If  the  EPA 
Administrator  determines  that  the  petition 
meets  certain  minimum  technical  require- 
ments and  that  the  planning  authority  is 
technically  qualified,  then  the  Administra- 
tor may  approve  the  petition.  An  approved 
petition  qualifies  the  state  for  matching 
funds  for  planning  assistance. 

(4)  Comprehensive  plan.  The  planning  au- 
thority designated  by  the  Governor  has  two 
years  to  develop  a  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan.  It  is  required  to  work  closely 
with  all  units  of  government  which  may  be 
responsible  for  implementing  various  parts 
of  the  plan. 

(5)  State  approval.  The  Governor  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  how  the  State  and  local 
governments  intend  to  Implement  the  plan. 
Th»is,  agreements  must  be  reached  at  the 
local  level  before  the  Federal  government 
even  considers  involvement.  Once  the  Gov- 
ernor approves  the  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  developed  by  the  planning  au- 
thority, he  submits  the  Plan  to  EPA. 

(6)  EPA  approval.  The  Administrator,  will 
judge  the  merits  of  the  proposal  based  on 
how  effectively  the  Plan  would  protect  the 
groundwater  and  how  the  state  proposes  to 
Implement  the  Plan.  If  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor approves  the  Plan,  then  the  state  is  eli- 
gible for  a  matching  grant  up  to  $20  million 
to  implement  certain  features  of  the  Plan 
including  but  not  limited  to  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  local  land  use  decisions  but  rather 
provides  technical  guidance  and  consistency 
In  the  formulation  of  regional  groundwater 
protection  plans. 

A  total  of  $180  million  Is  authorized  over  a 
four-year  period. 

The  "Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protection  Act" 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protection  Act- 
Description  or  THE  Bill 

(A)  POUCY 

The  Federal  government  shall  cooperate 
with  states  and  municipalities  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  implementation  of  regional  plans 
for  the  protection  of  critical  groundwater 
recharge  areas. 

IB)  riNSINGS 

<c)  purposes 
The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to:  establish 
procedures  for  the  designation  of  special 
protection  areas  within  sole  source  aquifer 
regions;  develop  and  Implement  8lte-8i>eclflc 
comprehensive  management  plans  to  pro- 
tect such  critical  recharge  areas;  and  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  Federal-state  cooperation 
in  planning,  funding  and  Implementing  such 
management  plans. 

ID)  petition  for  designation  of  special 

PROTECTION  AREA 

Any  one  or  several  municipalities  may  pe- 
tition a  Governor  to  apply  to  EPA  for  the 
designation  of  a  "special  protection  area" 
within  an  area  already  designated  by  EPA 


as  a  sole  source  aquifer,  pursuant  to  Sec. 
1424(e)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

The  petition  must  include  proposed 
boundaries  and  an  evaluation  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  such  a  special  designation. 

I  El  APPROVAL  or  PETITION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

The  Governor  must  approve  or  disapprove 
the  petition  within  180  days. 

If  the  Governor  approves  the  petition,  he 
then  proposes  his  own  boundaries  for  the 
special  protection  area  and  designates  a 
planning  entity  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
management  plan. 

iFi  EPA  APPROVAL  OF  PRELIMINARY  PETmON 

After  the  Governor  submits  to  the  EIPA 
Administrator  both  the  proposed  bound- 
aries of  the  special  protection  area  and  the 
designated  planning  entity,  the  Administra- 
tor has  60  days  in  which  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  boundries  and  the  planning 
entity  based  on  specific  criteria. 

Approval  by  the  Administrator  qualifies 
the  State  for  a  matching  grant  (50-50)  for 
the  development  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan. 

lG>  COMPREHENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

The  planning  entity  shall  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  which  is  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
groundwater  recharged  through  the  special 
protection  area. 

The  Plan  shall  Include:  the  evaluation  of 
existing  groundwater  quality,  sources  of 
contamination,  recommendations  of  water 
quality  standards,  a  detailed  map  of  the 
area,  land  use  assessment,  proposed  limits 
on  future  private  and  public  development, 
consideration  of  land  use  techniques  neces- 
sary to  protect  groundwater  quality,  pro- 
posed areas  suitable  for  public  acquisition  if 
necessary,  and  a  program  for  state  and  local 
implementation. 

The  planning  entity  shall  develop  the 
Plan  with  as  much  public  participation  as 
possible. 

IHI  APPROVAL  OF  THE  PLAN  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

The  Governor  may  approve  or  disapprove 
the  Plan  submitted  by  the  planning  entity, 
based  on  his  evaluation  of  specific  criteria. 

If  necessary,  the  Governor  may  designate 
or  establish  a  separate  management  entity 
to  implement  the  Plan. 

ID  APPROVAL  or  PLAN  BY  EPA 

The  Ea'A  Administrator  must  approve  or 
disapprove  the  Plan  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor within  120  days,  based  on  specific  cri- 
teria and  national  defense  requirements. 

Approval  by  the  Administrator  oualifies 
the  State  for  a  matching  grant  (50-50)  for 
the  implementation  of  certain  features  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  but  not  more  than 
$20,000,000. 

IJI  AUTHORIZATION 

For  planning.  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  fiscal  year  1984,  and  fiscal  year  1985. 

For  ImplemenUtion,  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  fiscal  year  1985.  and  fiscal  year 
1986. 

IK  I  DEFINITIONS 


[From  Newsday.  Feb.  17.  1982] 

protection  for  long  islands  water 
Supply 
Long  Island  has  no  use  for  the  big  dams 
and  most  other  water  projects  that  come 
out  of  the  congressional  pork  barrel  every 
year.  It  could  and  should  benefit  from  the 
federal   water  supply   protection  program, 
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water  resources.  If  we  are  to  heed  the 
predictions  and  warnings  of  the  ex- 
perts, we  must  take  steps  now  to  pre- 
sources,  and  until  now  Congress  has  never    ^^^^  ^j^g  water  crisis  from  becoming    On  Long  Island,  this  policy  will  in- 
considered  such  aquifers  to  be  watersheds  in    ^^^  energy  Crisis  of  the  1980's.  volve  the  cooperative  development  and 


but  the  way  the  law  is  written  the  Island 
doesn't  qualify. 
Its    water    Is    drawn    from    underground 


compHsh  this  goal,  there  must  be  pru- 
dent watershed  management  involving 
Federal,  State,  and  local  participation. 


need  of  protection.  The  existing  rules  limit 
federal  water  supply  protection  programs  to 
such  traditional  sources  as  rivers  and  reser- 
voirs. 

Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  (D-N.Y.) 
wantA  to  change  that.  He's  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
that  seeks  $360  million  to  buy  land  above 
prime  water  supply  areas.  Although  few 
heavily  populated  areas  rely  on  under- 
ground water,  Moynihan's  bill  has  adequate 
geographic  spread:  it  would  apply  in  por- 
tions of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Florida, 
Texas,   California,    Washington   State   and 

The  bin  needs  that  kind  of  broad  founda- 
tion because  it  clearly  moves  against  prevail- 
ing currents  In  Washington.  The  trend  is 
toward  less  spending,  not  more.  That's  why 
this  bill  must  be  seen  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. Protecting  a  close,  readily  available 
source  of  water  is  far  less  costly  than  piping 
water  in  from  afar,  and  that's  the  only  al- 
ternative if  Long  Island's  water  supply  is 
not  protected.  .  ,    .     ^  ,  ^. 

Moynlhan  accurately  calls  his  legislation 
"an  insurance  policy."  The  bill  was  devel- 
oped in  part  by  the  New  York  Legislative 
Commission  on  Water  Resource  Needs  of 
Long  Island.  It  would  help  provide  funds  to 
buy  sections  of  Long  Island's  East  End  pine 
barrens,  which  are  under  steadily  escalating 
pressure  from  developers.  This  is  a  policy 
Congress  ought  to  buy. 

Sole  Source  Aquifers 
designated  areas 

1.  Edwards  Aquifer,  Texas. 

2.  Nassau-Suffolk  Counties,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

3.  Northern  Guam. 

4.  Fresno  County,  California. 

5.  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Maryland. 

6.  Spokane-Rathdrum  Valley,  Washing- 
ton. 

7.  Biscayne  Aquifer.  Florida. 

8.  Buried  Valley,  New  Jersey. 

PETITIONS  UNDER  REVIEW 

1.  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Kings-Queens  Counties.  Long  Island. 
New  York. 

3.  Coastal  Plain  Aquifer,  New  York. 

4.  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

5.  Upper  Rockaway,  New  Jersey. 

6.  Erie  County,  New  York. 

7.  Vestal.  New  York. 

8.  New  Castle  County,  Delaware. 

9.  Nlagtiran  Aquifer.  Wisconsin. 

10.  Delaware  Basin,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas. 

11.  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana. 

12.  Karst  Geological  Region.  Missouri. 

13.  Helena.  Montana. 

14.  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  California. 

15.  Santa  Cruz— Avera  Alter  Aquifer,  Ari- 
zona. 

16.  Whidbey  Island  and  Camano  Island. 
Washington. 

17.  York  County— Piedmont  Region, 
Pennsylvania.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  with  Senator  Moyni- 
HAM,  a  bill  which  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  which 
addresses  the  serious  and  growing 
problem  of  ground  water  contamina- 
tion. Such  contamination  is  an  increas- 
ing threat  to  much  of  our  Nations 


energy i 

Almost  half  of  the  Nation  depends 
on  ground  water  for  potable  water 
supplies.  There  is  mounting  scientific 
evidence  of  ground  water  contamina- 
tion in  areas  throughout  the  country; 
unfortunately,  this  contamination  is 
usually  irreversible. 

Public  water  supplies  have  been  dis- 
covered to  be  contaminated  in  20  Mas- 
sachusetts communities,  16  in  Con- 
necticut, 25  in  Pennsylvania,  and  22  in 
New  York.  About  100  drinking  wells 
surrounding  a  landfill  in  Jackson 
Township,  N.J.,  have  been  closed  be- 
cause of  organic  contamination. 
Thirty  square  miles  of  the  shallow  aq- 
uifer table  under  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal  near  Denver.  Colo.,  are  con- 
taminated by  chemical  byproducts 
from  the  manufacture  of  pesticides 
and  herbicides.  A  number  of  domestic, 
stock  and  irrigation  wells  have  been 
temporarily  abandoned  and  two  have 
been  permanently  closed.  On  my 
native  Long  Island,  the  problem  of 
ground  water  contamination  may 
become  a  critical  one  unless  we  act  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  its  aquifers. 

On  Long  Island,  residents  depend  on 
three  aquifers  for  their  water  supplies. 
These  aquifers  are  currently  the  sole 
source  of  drinking  water  for  the  2.8 
million  people,  and  this  dependence 
creates  a  potentially  critical  situation. 
Highly  porous  soils,  combined  with 
normally  plentiful  rainfall,  maximize 
the  potential  for  contaminants  to 
leach  into  the  ground  water.  Further- 
more some  parts  of  the  Long  Island 
aquifers  are  in  overdraft  and  saltwater 
Intrusion  is  a  problem. 

The  EJnvirorunental  Protection 
Agency,  through  the  authority  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  has  desig- 
nated the  aquifers  underlying  Long 
Island  as  sole  source,  which  means 
that  they  are  the  sole  or  principal 
source  of  drinking  water  for  the  area, 
and  if  contaminated  would  create  a 
significant  hazard  to  public  health. 
Nevertheless,  contamination  has  oc- 
curred from  many  sources:  Leaking 
landfill  dumpsites;  aging  gasoline  stor- 
age tanks;  failing  septic  tank  systems; 
accidental,  illegal,  or  improperly  regu- 
lated discharges;  and  runoff  and  drain- 
age from  agricultural  areas. 

Most  of  the  pollutants  recently  de- 
tected in  ground  water  are  in  minute 
amounts,  and  scientists  and  toxicolo- 
gists  are  uncertain  about  the  health 
effects  of  consiuning  water  contami- 
nated with  trace  levels  of  organic  sub- 
stances. However,  some  believe  that 
the  cumulative  effect  has  increased 
risk  of  illness  and  cancer. 

Prevention  of  further  ground  water 
pollution  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
residents  and  to  the  future  economic 
growth  of  Long  Island.  In  order  to  ac- 


management  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  protect  the  Long  Island  Pine  Bar- 
rens, beneath  which  lies  the  most  im- 
portant and  least  polluted  ground 
water. 

The  bill  that  I  am  cosponsoring  pro- 
vides for  a  partnership  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials.  The  Federal 
Government's  role  will  be  primarily 
one  of  coordination,  technical,  and  fi- 
nancial assistance.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  designated 
special  protection  areas  which  contain 
sole-source  aquifers.  The  designation 
of  these  areas  will  assure  that  sole 
source  areas  are  protected  and  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  or 
improve  existing  water  quality.  The 
amendment  also  authorizes  $180  mil- 
lion for  plaiming  and  implementation 
of  plans  for  the  special  protection 
areas  and  for  land  aquisitions.  Federal 
funds  will  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar 
by  the  States. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
focus  on  the  critical  problems  facing 
the  water  quality  of  the  Nation.  This 
bill  presents  a  comprehensive  and 
workable  solution  which  will  prevent 
the  degradation  of  water  quality.  The 
price  of  prevention  is  well  worth  the 
cost  of  insuring  perhaps  our  country's 
most  precious  resource— water.# 
•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  other  Senators  today  in  cospon- 
soring the  Sole-Source  Aquifer  Protec- 
tion Act.  This  measure  addresses  a 
critical  aspect  of  natural  resource  pro- 
tection—that of  protecting  our  vital 
ground  water  aquifers. 

As  a  nation,  we  rely  heavily  on  a 
continuous  supply  of  high-quality 
ground  water.  Nearly  half  of  our  citi- 
zens depend  on  underground  aquifers 
for  their  drinking  water.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  water  drawn  from  under- 
ground sources  is  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  It  is  important  to  take  steps 
to  insure  that  this  resource  continues 
to  be  available  in  as  pure  a  form  as 
possible. 

Through  a  series  of  dramatic  inci- 
dences, we  understand  the  seriousness 
of  ground  water  contamination.  Con- 
gress has  responded  to  these  problems 
under  provisions  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  the  Resources  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  and  Superfund.  We  have 
learned,  however,  that  prevention  is 
eminently  less  expensive  than  clean- 
up. The  Sole-Source  Aquifer  Protec- 
tion Act  sets  forth  a  policy  and  proce- 
dure for  protecting  aquifers  that  does 
not  exist  under  other  laws. 

Our  bill  recognizes  that  ground 
water  protection  is  a  national  priority, 
having  many  local  and  regional  char- 
acteristics. This  measure  affords  mu- 
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nicipalities  that  depend  on  under- 
ground aquifers  for  water,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  the  purity  of  their 
supplies  with  Federal  assistance.  Plan- 
ning and  management  of  the  program 
is  conducted  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

Ground  water  protection  is  a  com- 
plex and  serious  matter.  We  know  that 
land-use  activities  can  adversely  affect 
the  quality  of  the  groimd  water  be- 
neath it.  The  Sole-Source  Aquifer  Pro- 
tection Act  is  an  Important  first  step 
in  encouraging  careful  management  of 
this  valuable  resource.* 


S.J.  Res.  147 
Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  April  25.  1982 
and  ending  May  1.  1982  as  "National  Dance 
Week,"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  designation  of  the  week 
begiimlng  April  25.  1982  and  ending 
May  1,  1982  as  "National  Dance 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  DANCE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  celebrating  our  Nation's 
proud  tradition  of  excellence  in  the 
field  of  dance  and  honoring  those  who 
have  contributed  to  this  excellence  by 
proclaiming  the  week  begirmlng  April 
25,  1982  and  ending  May  1,  1982,  as 
"National  Dance  Week." 

This  resolution  honors  not  only  the 
more  than  100.000  dancers  involved  in 
or  preparing  for  this  profession,  which 
is  as  demanding  as  it  is  rewarding,  but 
also  the  countless  directors,  techni- 
cians, support  staff,  and  spectators 
who  make  dance  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing and  challenging  of  the  performing 
arts.  For  dance  is  a  source  of  joy  and 
emotional  erulchment  to  both  its  per- 
formers and  audiences  alike. 

The  audience  for  dance  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  recent  years; 
from  approximately  1  million  in  1960 
to  nearly  20  million  just  two  decades 
later.  Dance  companies  are  found  not 
only  in  our  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters but  in  hundreds  of  smaller  cities 
and  towns  as  well.  Dance  is.  after  all,  a 
universal  language. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  daring,  iimovative  work 
being  done  by  the  many  fine  dance 
companies  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York.  They  have  enhanced  immeasur- 
ably the  quality  of  life  for  all  New 
Yorkers,  and  for  that  I  shall  be  ever 
grateful. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
focus  much-deserved  attention  on  the 
art  of  dance  and  heighten  public 
awareness  of  the  many  contributioixs, 
both  spiritual  and  cultural,  that  dance 
has  made  to  oiu:  society.  As  such  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stajtord,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
420.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  local  communities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
sKi).  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwiTZ)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1698,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  preferential  treatment  in  the 
admission  of  certain  children  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  persoimel. 

S.  1T83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1782,  a  bill  to  amend  section  305  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  pertaining  to  con- 
tract progress  payments  made  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  re- 
tainage  in  certain  instances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1814,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
certain  court  orders  in  connection 
with  the  divorce,  dissolution,  aimul- 
ment,  or  legal  separation  of  a  member 
or  former  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  and  which  affect  the  retired  or 
retainer  pay  of  such  a  member  or 
former  member,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1*07 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1907,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Currency  and  Foreign 
Transactions  Reporting  Act  and  sec- 
tion 1961(1)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  improve  enforcement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1956 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mrs.  Hawkins)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  1956,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  author- 


ize reimbursement  for  the  reasonable 
charge  for  chiropractic  services  provid- 
ed to  certain  veterans. 

S.  1968 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from ' 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1958,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
hospice  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

S.  2000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2000,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  11,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  an  improved  basis  for  pro- 
viding relief  under  chapter  7,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3027 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  BintoiCK)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2027,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  an  accelerated  study  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  precipi- 
tation, to  provide  for  an  examination 
of  certain  acid  precursor  control  tech- 
nologies, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3038 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2028,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for 
unemployment  compensation  for  cer- 
tain ex-servicemembers.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3048 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moitni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2048,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for 
burial  benefits  in  the  case  of  certain 
veterans  of  war  whose  bodies  are  not 
claimed,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2071 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2071,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
with  respect  to  reciprocal  market 
access. 

S.  3078 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2078,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
fimds  for  the  production  of  lethal 
binary  chemical  munitions. 

S.  3080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), and  the  Senator  from  South 
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Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2080.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  to  provide  that  all  persons  must 
comply  with  the  Act. 

SEIfATK  JOINT  RESOLtmON  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER).  and  the  Senator 
from  Arksmsas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  138.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  April  18.  1982. 
through  April  24,  1982.  as  "National 
Coin  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnTION  14  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LOGAH),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mirx)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145.  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  F»resident  to  proclaim  "National 
Orchestra  Week." 

SENATE  CONCtnUtENT  RKSOLtTTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  63,  a 
concurrent  resolution  entitled  "The 
All  Taxpayers  Assistance  Resolution." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1257  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1629,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  in 
order  to  encourage  and  develop  mar- 
ketplace competition  in  the  provision 
of  certain  broadcast  services  and  to 
provide  certain  deregulation  of  such 
broadcast  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


stating  that  Congress  objects  to  the 
sale  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan  any  of 
the  following  defense  articles,  togeth- 
er with  any  associated  spare  parts  and 
equipment  and  related  services. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 66— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION DISAPPROVING  CER- 
TAIN ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  S6 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  that  the  Congress 
objects  to  the  sale  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  any  of  the  following  defense  articles, 
together  with  any  associated  spare  parts 
and  equipment  and  related  services: 

(1)  F-16  aircraft:  and 

(2)  mobile  anti-aircraft  missile  launchers. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving the  sale  of  F-16  mobile  anti- 
aircraft missile  launchers  to  Jordan. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  321— RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING  PRINT- 
ING OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  A  SENATE  REPORT 

Mr.    HEINZ   (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Chiles)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  321 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  .Aging 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  volume  I 
of  its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  entitled 
"Developments  in  Aging:  1980".  which  may 
be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Atfairs 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Febru- 
ary 24,  1982,  beginning  at  9  a.m.,  in 
room  1224  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Testimony  is  invited 
regarding  the  review  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  proposal  to  close  off- 
reservation  boarding  schools. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mary  Jane  Wrenn  of  the  committee 
staff  on  224-2251.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Select  Conunittee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20510. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  2-day  public  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  an  oversight  hearing 
on  the  fiscal  year  1983  budgets  of 
Indian  agencies  and  programs  and  is 
scheduled  for  February  26,  1982,  and 
March  1,  1982. 

The  hearing  will  begin  on  February 
26  at  9:30  a.m.  and  wUl  be  held  in  room 
6226  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Administration  witnesses 
representing  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  Indian  Health  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  are  scheduled  to  appear.  In 
addition,  the  committee  invites  testi- 
mony on  February  26  on  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budgets  of  Indian  agencies 
and  programs  from  tribal  witnesses 
and  other  interested  parties. 

The  hearing  will  resume  on  March  1. 
1982,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  4232  of  the 
Dirksen    Senate    Office    Building,    at 


February  23,  1982 

which  time  the  committee  has  sched- 
uled administration  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  Indian  programs  or  com- 
ponent parts  of  programs  at  the  De- 
partments of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Labor,  Education,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  commit- 
tee also  invites  further  testimony  from 
tribal  witnesses  and  other  interested 
parties  on  this  second  day. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Ms.  Jo  Jo  Hunt  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2251.  Those  wishing  to  testify 
should  call  Ms.  Hunt  and  those  who 
wish  to  submit  a  written  statement  for 
the  record  should  write  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 
11,  1982.  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Testimony  is  invited  regarding 
H.R.  3731,  an  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  19,  1973,  relating  to  the  use  or 
distribution  of  certain  judgment  funds 
awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission or  the  Court  of  Claims;  and, 
committee  consideratioti  of  report  to 
the  Budget  Committee. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Timothy  Woodcock  of  the  conunittee 
staff  on  224>2251.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 30510. 


February  23,  1982 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEX  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1982.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  consider  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STTBCOMMITTEE  ON  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
ATPAIRS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions be  authorized  to  meet  on  Thurs- 
day, February  25,  at  9  a.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  human  rights  in  Nicaragua. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION  AND  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  AMERICANS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  the  Rights 
of  Americans  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
telligence be  authorized  tq  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  February  24,  1982.  at  9 
a.m.  to  discuss  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DAV  ANNUAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PRESENTATION 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  presented  its  1982  legislative 
program  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  It  was  a  particular  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  introduce  to  the  commit- 
tee, at  that  time,  the  national  com- 
mander of  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion and  a  fellow  Califomian,  Sher- 
man E.  Roodzant  of  Santa  Ana. 

In  this  time  of  great  fiscal  restraint 
and  economic  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty, I  believe  that  Commander 
Roodzant's  remarks  are  particularly 
meaningful  and  deserve  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  my  colleagues.  His 
eloquent  presentation  on  behalf  of 
700,000  members  of  the  DAV  as  well  as 
on  behalf  of  all  of  America's  veterans 
offers  important  guidance  and  per- 
spective to  the  Congress  as  we  under- 
take consideration  of  the  President's 
fiscal  1983  budget  proposals,  which, 
when  combined  with  his  fiscal  1984 
proposals,  would  cut  benefit  levels  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  by 
close  to  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
these  remarks  in  full,  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  Commander  Roodzant's  state- 
ment along  with  my  introductory  re- 
marks and  opening  statement  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement  of  Sherman  E.  Roodzant 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: On  behalf  of  the  700.000  members  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  its 
85,000  member  Auxiliary,  may  I  say  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  in  presentation  of 
the  DAY'S  1982  Legislative  Program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  prior  appearances 
before  this  Committee.  National  Command- 
ers of  the  DAV  have  generally  devoted  a 
major  portion  of  their  oral  presentations  to 
addressing  the  several  priority  legislative 
goals  that  were  approved  by  the  delegates 
to  our  organization's  most  recent  National 
Conventions. 

I  have  decided  to  depart  from  that  format 
today. 

This  should  not  be  construed  as  a  de-em- 
phasis on  my  part  regarding  the  merit  or 
necessity  of  our  1982  legislative  goals.  Nor 
should  it  be  thought  that  the  DAV  will  not 
aggressively  pursue  them  to  their  fruition. 
They  are  reasonable  and  just,  designed  pri- 
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marily  to  benefit  those  most  deserving  and 
most  in  need— the  wartime  service-connect- 
ed disabled  veteran,  his  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors. 

As  an  attachment  to  my  oral  remarks,  you 
will  find  my  comments  relative  to  certain 
VA  program  improvements  that  were  ap- 
proved in  resolution  form  by  the  delegates 
to  our  1981  National  Convention.  All  have 
been  the  subject  of  recent,  informal  discus- 
sion between  our  Washington  Staff  and 
your  own  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
Counsels.  I  urge  your  sympathetic,  favor- 
able consideration  of  these  measures  as  this 
Second  Session  of  the  97th  Congress  pro- 
gresses. 

But  for  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  say 
some  things  that  I  believe  would  be  voiced 
by  virtually  every  wartime  veteran  in  this 
country,  had  they  this  same  opportunity.  I 
have  been  given  the  formidable  task  of 
speaking  on  their  collective  behalf  and  I  ask 
that  you  remain  cognizant  of  this  during  my 
remarks.  In  addition  to  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee— who  have  on  so 
many  occasions  "fought  the  good  fight"  for 
all  of  us— I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  I 
am  really  speaking  to  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  For  the  great  issues  and  concerns 
that  confront  our  nation's  system  of  veter- 
ans' benefits  and  services  today  can  only  be 
resolved  through  a  consensus  reached  by  all 
of  your  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  in  this  country,  we 
veterans  are  confused,  angry  and  just  plain 
scared. 

We  are  confused  because  we  thought  the 
statutory  protection  accorded  our  benefits 
system  was  based  upon  that  time-honored, 
inviolate  premise:  Yes,  those  who  served  in 
time  of  war  are  deserving  of  a  special  status 
in  their  country. 

Yet  we  see  and  hear  people  in  policy- 
making positions  both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment cajling  for  disolution  of  our  benefit 
programs,  stating  that  we  veterans  are  a 
drain  on  the  American  taxpayer,  and  that 
those  of  us  who  do  have  benefit  eligibility 
and  do  use  the  system  should  be  relegated 
to  the  role  of  just  another  public  chai'ge. 

We  ask  ourselves:  Are  not  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  30  million  living  veterans  also  taxpay- 
ers? Haven't  we  been  productive,  hardwork- 
ing citizens  most  of  our  lives?  Don't  we  vet- 
erans and  our  families,  who  comprise  almost 
one  half  of  our  nation's  total  population, 
have  the  same  stake  in  our  society  and  don't 
we  share  on  the  day  to  day  sacrifices  and 
setbacks  that  confront  all  Americans? 

And  we  wonder  just  what  happened  to  all 
the  praise  and  all  the  words  of  support  that 
were  lavished  upKjn  us  when  we  put  on  our 
uniforms  and  marched  off  to  four  major 
wars  in  just  this  century. 

We  are  angry  because  we  read  editorials  in 
newspapers  across  the  country  and  hear 
statements  from  high  public  officials  that 
blandly  imply  we  veterans  "have  it  made"  at 
public  expense: 

"Veterans  Finding  No  Austerity"  pro- 
claims the  New  York  Times. 

"The  Veterans  Administration  is  the  fat- 
test pig  we  have  ...  it  is  time  the  veterans 
shared  in  solving  the  problems  of  this  coun- 
try" are  words  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

And  from  a  House  member  pondering  the 
future  cost  of  VA  medical  care  we  hear: 
"One  possible  solution  is  increase  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  veterans  .  .  .  merge 
veterans'  services  with  other  benefit  pro- 
grams .  .  .  use  community  facilities  instead 
of  VA." 

And  again  we  ask  ourselves,  aren't  these 
people  aware  that  the  VA  has  been  taking 


Its  fair  share  of  cutbacks  for  years?  That 
VA's  proportionate  share  of  total  federal 
outlays  has  been  steadily  declining  for  over 
a  decade— from  4.6%  in  1971  to  3.5%  just 
last  year?  That  real  growth  in  VA  program 
outlays  has.  in  fact,  been  negative  growth? 

Don't  they  know — or  care— about  hospital 
bed  losses,  treatment  ceilings,  and  physician 
and  nursing  shortages  that  have  all  com- 
bined to  turn  thousands  of  eligible  veterans 
away  from  the  system? 

Do  they  realize  that  recently  Instituted 
pension  reform  has  stiffened  eligibility  re- 
quirements, focused  benefits  on  those  with 
poverty  level  incomes  and  already  reduced 
program  costs  by  millions  of  dollars? 

Why  do  groups  like  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, that  advocate  the  sale  of  VA  hospitals 
to  the  private  sector,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  "mainstreaming "  Indigent  veterans 
would  only  result  in  additional  federal  ex- 
penditures and  compound  the  problems  of 
hospital  cost  containment? 

What  Icind  of  mentality  is  it  that  believes 
veterans  have  not  shared  in  our  country's 
problems? 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  scared  in  the 
sense  that  every  man  fears  for  the  financial 
security  of  his  family.  Will  a  lengthy  Illness 
wipe  out  our  savings  because  we  find  we  are 
no  longer  eligible  for  a  VA  hospital  bed? 
Will  some  in  Congress  again  attempt  to 
"save"  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by 
striking  many  of  us  from  the  compensation 
rolls?  What  are  the  real  purposes  of  the  so- 
called  "program  reviews  "  that  are  occurring 
with  more  and  more  frequency  and  will  we 
lose  our  VA  Regional  Offices  through  con- 
solidation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  atmosphere  of  fear 
and  apprehension  has  come  to  the  point 
where  many  of  us  hesitate  to  seek  medical 
treatment  for  our  service-connected  disabil- 
ities because  we  are  afraid  the  VA  will  use 
the  occasion  to  take  away  or  reduce  our  ben- 
efits. We're  losing  our  trust  in  the  Agency. 
Is  this  what  the  Congress  wishes?  Is  this  to 
be  the  final  solution  to  what  some  regard  as 
the  veteran  "problem"— force  us  out  of,  or 
frighten  us  away  from,  the  system? 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  it  or  not,  veterans' 
benefits  are  part  of  the  costs  of  war.  And  it 
is  time  our  nation's  leaders  responsibly  face 
up  to  that  fact. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  said:  "A  nation  re- 
veals itself  not  only  by  the  men  it  produces 
but  also  by  the  men  it  honors,  the  men  it  re- 
members. We  owe  a  continuing  debt  to 
those  men  and  women  who  have  -pUt  aside 
their  lives  to  serve  in  this  country's  Armed 
Services." 

That  is  the  moral  side  of  the  question  and 
I  submit  to  you  that  how  it  is  answered  can 
and  will  affect  the  future  strength  of  Amer- 
ica just  as  much,  if  not  more  so,  than  any 
answer  based  on  economics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  set  the  record  straight  on  VA 
spending  levels.  Just  how  much  have  they 
contributed  to  the  financial  chaos  which 
some  say  faces  our  federal  government 
today? 

I  would  like  you  to  consider  some  figures 
concerning  the  federal  social  welfare  spend- 
ing that  has  occurred  in  this  country  during 
the  past  30  years.  The  entire  gamut  of 
public  assistance  programs— huge  portions 
of  which  go  to  categories  who  have  never 
done  a  thing  for  this  country,  much  less 
risked  their  lives— are  compared  to  veterans: 
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Is  there  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  regarding 
the  deterioration  and  loss  of  priority  that 
has  occurred  In  VA  8i>ending  levels  during 
thta  short  30  year  period?  Prom  a  low  of  a 
30  fold  increase  for  the  health  and  medical 
category  to  the  unbelievably  high  397  fold 
increase  for  housing,  all  non-veteran  social 
welfare  spending  has  risen  astronomically. 
And  the  VA  over  the  same  period?  A  3  fold 
increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  If  1960  VA  benefit 
levels  had  remained  constant  during  this  30 
year  period,  one  could  not  criticize  the  in- 
crease in  VA  spending,  for  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion during  the  same  period  rose  by  some 
243  percent. 

But  the  Agency  was  not  faced  with  rising 
coots  alone. 

From  1950  to  1980  our  nation  fought  in 
two  major  armed  conflicts — one  of  which 
was  the  longest  in  our  history.  Our  veteran 
population  increased  from  some  18  v^  million 
to  over  30  million.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  were  added  to  the  compensation 
and  pension  rolls.  Two  major  GI  Bill  Pro- 
grams educated  hundreds  of  thousands 
more.  Facing  up  to  our  nation's  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  adequate  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans. 30  separate  major  health  care  bills 
were  approved  by  the  Congress  and  19  hos- 
pitiUs  were  a^ded  to  the  system. 

And  yet  this  increase  in  consumer  de- 
mands was  met.  this  expansion  of  the 
system  was  accomplished,  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  3  fold  budget  growth.  Isn't  it  a 
shame  that  tdl  our  nation's  so-called  "social 
obligations"  could  not  have  been  addressed 
in  a  similar  fashion?  Rather  than  criticizing 
and  cutting  back  on  VA  programs,  we 
should  do  all  that  we  can  to  insure  their  via- 
bility and  hold  them  out  for  emulation. 

The  "fattest  pig"  indeed!  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  veterans  in  this  country  fear  for  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  their  programs? 

And  let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  veterans,  especially  those  of  us  who 
are  service-connected  disabled,  recognize 
that  objectivity  and  responsibility  Is  a  two- 
way  street.  The  DAV,  even  in  the  best  of 
times,  has  always  made  a  conscious  effort  to 
approach  this  Committee  and  the  Congress 
from  a  standpoint  of  moderation.  Reasona- 
ble, Justifiable  program  improvements  com- 
bined with  protection  of  program  Integrity 
have  been  our  fundamental  goals  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  wartime  disabled. 

And  in  "hard  times"  such  as  we  now  have, 
we  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  will- 
ing to  sit  down  with  this  Committee  and 
those  of  Budget  and  Appropriations  in  real- 
istic discussion  of  adequate  VA  funding  with 
available,  finite  resources. 

And  in  the  spirit  of  objectivity,  I  will  state 
that  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1983  budget  request  which  do  meet 
with  our  approval.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  area  of  health 
care.   Whether   this   is   a   genuine    "turn 


around"  on  the  part  of  OMB  or  merely  an 
election  year  "respite,"  remains  to  be  seen. 

Conversely,  I  am  appalled  to  note  that  of 
the  $233.6  million  proposed  legislative'  sav- 
ings, over  half— $165.4  million— would  be 
achieved  through  major  reductions  in  the 
benefits  of  thousands  of  service-connected 
veterans— many  of  whom  would  be  combat 
disabled  and  most  of  whom  would  be  Viet- 
nam Era. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  dollar  factor,  there 
appears  to  be  little  rhyme  or  reason  for  this 
attack  on  service-connected  benefits.  Con- 
sider one  brief  example: 

Would  anyone  in  Congress  care  to  attempt 
to  explain  or  Justify  to  a  service-connected 
below  the  kaee  amputee,  who  has  a  wife  and 
two  children,  that,  commencing  October  1, 
1982,  his  monthly  benefit  check  will  be  in- 
creased by  $19  and.  effective  the  same  date 
reduced  by  $61— a  net  loss  of  $42  per 
month? 

If  accepted  by  the  Congress,  this  is  exact- 
ly the  type  of  "good  news/bad  news"  joke 
that  would  be  played  upon  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  by  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  increase  basic  compensation  rates 
while  concurrently  eliminating  certain  de- 
pendency allowance  entitlements.  Needless 
to  say,  we  in  the  DAV  are  not  laughing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, I  underscored  that,  through  you,  I 
intended  to  address  the  entire  Congress.  I 
now  wish  to  narrow  my  focus  to  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  indeed, 
all  veterans  in  this  country,  depend  upon 
your  advocacy  on  Capitol  Hill. 

We  have  had  it  in  the  past  and  we  deeply 
appreciate  that  fact. 

We  in  the  DAV  are  keenly  aware  that 
1981  could  have  proven  to  be  a  disastrous 
year  for  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Threats  of  Regional  Office  consolidation, 
hospital  staffing  and  bed  reduction,  Viet- 
nam Veteran  Outreach  Center  elimination 
and  the  contracting  out  of  essential  Agency 
services  were  all  met  and  turned  aside 
through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  this 
Committee  and  your  counterpart  in  the 
House. 

Considering  the  realities  of  "partisan  poli- 
tics," we  deeply  appreciate  the  bipartisan 
spirit  which  you  and  Senator  Cranston  and 
all  members  of  the  Committee  have  exhibit- 
ed. 

On  a  personal  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
DAV  and  yourself  have  sometimes  been 
forced  to  "agree  to  disagree"  on  specific 
issues.  But  when  does  that  not  occur  when 
people,  not  necessarily  coming  from  the 
same  starting  point,  attempt  to  address 
complex,  difficult  issues?  In  terms  of  our 
basic  commitment  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  those  whom  it  serves,  I  know 
that  we  share  a  common  purpose. 

I  have  only  to  recall  a  decisive  statement 
made  a  short  time  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 


Senate:  "Mainstreaming  is  not  going  to 
come  to  pass  while  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  I  can  assure  you  of  that!" 

These  were  your  words,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  call  them  to  attention  to  underscore 
that  we  in  the  DAV  are  not  unaware  of,  and 
do  value,  your  support. 

This  completes  my  formal  presentation, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  in  the  coming 
year,  those  of  us  who  consider  ourselves  to 
be  veterans'  advocates  will  be  sorely  tested 
in  fulfilling  our  responsibilities.  Working  to- 
gether, I  am  confident  that  we  shall  not  fail. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today. 

DAV  LEGISLATIVE  GOALS— 19B3 

Disability  compensation  and  DIC  increase 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  Com- 
mittee has  been  most  steadfast  in  assuring 
that  VA  service-connected  disability  and 
death  compensation  benefits  are  periodical- 
ly adjusted  in  order  to  offset  inflationary 
pressures.  The  most  recent  disability  com- 
pensation increase  recommended  by  this 
Committee  and  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Fall  of  last  year  represented  the  eighth 
such  increase  in  as  many  years. 

We  in  the  DAV  are  most  grateful  for 
these  efforts,  as  no  one  is  more  acutely 
aware  of  the  ravages  of  inflation  as  disabled 
veterans  and  widows  who  depend  upon  their 
compensation  and  DIC  benefits  to  provide 
the  essentials  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
At  this  time  1982  appears  to  offer  some 
respite  from  the  double  digit  inflationary 
rate  that  has  plagued  our  country  for  the 
past  several  years.  We  sincerely  hope  this 
indeed  will  prove  to  be  true.  Noting  that  the 
Fiscal  Year  1983  VA  budget  request  recently 
submitted  to  the  Congress  proposes  an  8.1% 
cost  of  living  adjustment  in  service-connect- 
ed disability  compensation  and  DIC  benefit 
rates,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  give  a 
number  one  priority  status  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  legislation. 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  improvements 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  action  by  our  Na- 
tional Convention  delegates  and  the  DAV's 
National  Executive  Committee,  we  propose 
two  program  Improvements  in  the  Depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  Compensation  Pro- 
gram. 

Resolution  No.  485,  approved  by  our  1981 
National  Convention,  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  standard  rate  for  all  DIC  pay- 
ments to  surviving  spouses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  most  aware,  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  is 
paid  to  an  eligible  surviving  sp>ouse  if  the 
veteran's  death  was  not  the  result  of  mis- 
conduct and  if  it  was  attributable  to  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability.  Under  present  law 
(Section  411,  Title  38,  USC),  these  monthly 
rates  are  based  upon  the  military  rank  of  a 
serviceman  at  time  of  death,  if  death  oc- 
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curred  while  on  active  duty,  or  the  rank  of 
the  serviceman  at  time  of  discharge,  if 
death  occurred  subsequent  to  active  duty. 
There  are  at  present  some  23  separate  and 
distinct  DIC  payments  under  the  formula 
which  range  from  a  low  of  $415  per  month 
for  the  widow  of  a  private  (pay  grade  E-1) 
to  $1,061  per  month  for  the  widow 'of  a  four 
star  general /admiral  (pay  grade  O-IO).  (Two 
additional  higher  payments  are  authorized 
in  cases  where  the  veteran  served  as  the 
senior  noncommissioned  officer  of  any  one 
of  the  uniformed  services  or  if  the  veteran 
occupied  the  top  post  in  the  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  Intention  to 
address  at  this  time  the  premise  upon  which 
the  present  multiple  formula  DIC  payment 
system  is  based.  Rather,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  basic  flaw  of  a  system 
that,  seemingly,  offers  discriminatory  pay- 
ments to  widows  who  have  essentially  suf- 
fered the  same  terrible  loss. 

Is  the  life  of  a  private  less  "valuable"  than 
the  life  of  a  corporal?  A  sergeant?  Why 
should  the  widows  of  two  men  cut  down  by 
the  same  burst  of  enemy  fire  receive  varied 
payments? 

These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  realize  that  m  a  very 
real  sense  they  represent  an  oversimplifica- 
tion of  the  problem.  One  can  well  argue 
that  the  widow  of  a  general  who  spent  30 
some  years  in  the  military  has  suffered  a 
greater  financial  loss  tn  terms  of  economic 
life  style  than  the  widow  of  a  private  with 
one  year  of  active  duty  and  relatively  low 
pay. 

Stfll.  the  basic  flaw  persists.  The  pay 
grades  of  an  enlisted  E-1  and  E-2  or  an  offi- 
cer O-l  and  0-2,  or  any  other  combination, 
are  not  that  far  removed  in  terms  of  pay,  re- 
sponsiblity  and  length  of  service  to  warrant 
the  degree  of  variance  we  find  in  our  DIC 
payment  formula. 

Our  goal  calls  for  one  standard  payment.  I 
recognize  that  this  in  itself  creates  the 
"problem"  of  establishing  Just  what  that 
one  standard  payment  should  be.  Further- 
more, should  it  apply  to  all  widows  now  on 
the  DIC  rolls?  Should  it  be  prospective? 

But  I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  proposal  and  the  reasons  behind  it  can 
and  should  serve  as  a  starting  point  to  at 
least  address  the  issue.  I  therefore  urge 
your  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject  in  1982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  second  DIC  proposal 
concerns  an  anomaly  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  with  respect  to  the  "presumptive" 
DIC  payments  that  were  authorized  by 
Public  Law  95-479. 

As  you  are  aware.  Public  Law  95-479  au- 
thorized the  payment  of  DIC  benefits  to  the 
survivors  of  veterans  whose  deaths  were  not 
service-cormected,  if  such  deceased  veterans 
had  been  continuously  rated  as  service-con- 
nected, totally  disabled  for  ten  or  more 
years  immediately  preceding  death,  or  if  for 
a  lesser  period,  were  totally  disabled  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  from  date 
of  discharge  from  service. 

It  has  been  recently  held  by  the  VA  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  now  considered  policy  by 
the  VA  that  when  such  a  totally  disabled 
veteran  dies.  DIC  is  payable  only  in  those 
instances  where  the  veteran  had  actually 
been  in  receipt  of  compensation  at  the  100% 
rate  for  ten  or  more  years.  An  exception  Is 
made  if  a  veteran  is  not  in  receipt  of  com- 
pensation due  to  the  receipt  of  military  re- 
tirement pay.  However,  no  concessions  are 
made  for  those  veterans  who  are  found  to 
have  had  entitlement  to  receive  the  100% 


rate  but,  based  upon  the  presence  of  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  error  in  a  previous  VA  de- 
cision, did  not  actually  receive  the  compen- 
sation payment  for  the  full  ten  years. 

It  is  with  this  policy  that  the  DAV  takes 
issue.  We  feel  that  if  the  facts  of  a  case  are 
sufficient,  and  a  veteran,  except  for  VA 
error,  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
VA  compensation  at  the  100%  rate  for  ten 
years  prior  to  death,  entitlement  to  DIC 
payments  should  be  extended. 

VA  General  Counsel,  however,  has  held 
that  clear  and  unmistakable  error  in  a  previ- 
ous decision  cannot  be  declared  posthu- 
mously to  create  entitlement  to  DIC  bene- 
fits, as  during  the  veteran's  life  time  avail- 
able remedies  of  law  existed.  Should  the 
veteran  have  felt  that  the  percentage  eval- 
uation for  disability  was  abritrarily  low  (the 
Counsel  argues),  these  remedies  could  have 
been  applied.  The  General  Counsel  also 
stated  that  if  a  clear  and  unmistakable  error 
existed,  then  it  would  be  very  unlikely  that 
it  would  have  gone  unremedied  if  the  veter- 
an exhausted  all  avenues  of  redress. 

While  there  may  be  a  degree  of  credence 
to  this  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe 
that  such  an  argument  cannot  t>e  applicable 
in  all  cases.  We  are  reminded  that  not  all 
veterans  have  or  seek  representation  from 
the  accredited  service  organizations  and 
that  there  are  areas  of  VA  law,  regulation 
and  disability  evaluations  that  are  so  techni- 
cal in  nature  the  average  veteran  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  question  a  VA  decision. 

Prior  to  the  General  Coimsel's  opinion 
(March  24,  1981),  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals (BVA)  had  latitude  to  correct  a  previ- 
ous error  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  en- 
titlement to  DIC  payments  under  Section 
410(b)(1),  and  we  are  aware  of  one  such  de- 
cision. However,  since  publication  of  the 
General  Counsel's  Opinion,  VA  policy  has 
been  established  which  precludes  BVA  from 
allowing  DIC  benefits  in  these  circtma- 
stances.  A  recent  decision  made  by  the 
Board  dealt  with  a  service-connected  veter- 
an rated  totally  disabled  for  9  years,  361 
days  immediately  preceding  death.  An  alle- 
gation of  VA  error  that  would  have  estab- 
lished an  earlier  effective  date  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Board  as  being  moot,  even 
though  the  allegation  was  correct. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  respectful- 
ly request  that  the  Committee  carefully 
study  the  language  of  this  statute  and  give 
consideration  to  amending  current  law  so  as 
to  provide  DIC  payments  to  those  widows  of 
deceased  veterans  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
deaths,  were  evaluated  as  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  from  service-connected 
causes  for  ten  continuous  years  and  who 
were  in  receipt  of  or  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  100  percent  rate.  There  is 
no  significant  cost  factor  of  any  degree  asso- 
ciated with  this  prop>osal. 

Mortgage  protection  life  insurance  for  100 
percent  service-connected  disabled  veterans 

Mr.  Chairman,  Section  806  of  Title  38. 
U.S.  Code  authorizes  the  VA  Administrator 
to  purchase  from  commercial  life  insurance 
companies  mortgage  protection  life  insur- 
ance policies  on  a  group  basis  for  those  serv- 
ice-connected veterans  who  have  purchased 
housing  under  Section  801,  Title  38.  U.S. 
Code— the  VA's  Specially  Adapted  Housing 
Program. 

Under  present  law.  such  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  service-connected  veterans 
are  granted  mortgage  protection  life  insur- 
ance not  to  exceed  $40,000  or  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  The 
maximum  insurance  liability  is  reduced  as 
the  mortgage  is  amortized  and  is  only  avail- 


able to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage.  No  in- 
surance is  payable  if  the  mortgage  is  paid 
off  prior  to  the  death  of  the  veteran  or  if 
the  veteran  is  age  70  years  or  older. 

Generally,  such  veterans'  mortgage  life  in- 
surance  is  provided  to  these  severely  dis- 
abled veterans  on  a  cost  sharing  basis— with 
the  Federal  Government  covering  the  in- 
creased cost  of  such  insurance  that  is  based 
on  the  veteran's  service-connected  disability. 

As  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $40.0<>0 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance  is  only 
available  to  eligible  service-connected  veter- 
ans who  have  purchased  a  home  under  the 
VA's  special  adapted  housing  program.  All 
veterans  participating  in  the  Special  Adapt- 
ed Housing  Program  are  advised  of  their  eli- 
gibility for  this  Insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  resolution  approved  by 
the  delegates  to  our  most  recent  National 
Convention  proposes  to  extend  VA  mort- 
gage protection  life  insurance  to  service-con- 
nected veterans  rated  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled— but  who  are  not  eligible 
under  the  VA's  Specially  Adapted  Housing 
Program  as  contained  in  Section  801,  Title 
38,  U.S.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  testifying  before  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  92-95.  which  created  the  current  Mort- 
gage F*rotection  Life  Insurance  Program, 
the  Veterans  Administration  pointed  out: 
"Few.  if  any,  of  these  veterans  can  obtain 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance  from 
commercial  sources.  These  veterans  have 
suffered  greatly  and  deserve  our  most  sym- 
pathetic understanding  and  consideration. 
Viewing  these  facts  alone,  the  bill  would 
appear  to  warrant  favorable  consideration." 

We  believe  this  same  reasoning  appUes  to 
the  category  of  veterans  addressed  in  our 
resolution.  They  too  are  excluded  from  the 
commercial  life  insurance  marketplace  be- 
cause of  their  totally  disabling  service-con- 
nected conditions.  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  propos- 
al. 

Chapter  42,  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
program  improvement 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  December  3,  1974 
Public  Law  93-508,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans' Readjustment  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1974,  was  signed  mto  law.  Among  other 
things,  this  measure  established  a  program 
of  Affirmative  Action  for  certain  disabled 
and  Vietnam  Era  veterans  seeking  employ- 
ment with  private  sector  employers  who 
hold  federal  government  contracts.  Specifi- 
cally, the  law  requires  that  private  employ- 
ers contracting  with  the  federal  government 
m  the  amount  of  $10,000  or  more  "shall  take 
affirmative  action  to  employ  and  advance  in 
employment  qualified  special  disabled  veter- 
ans and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era.  A 
"special"  disabled  veteran  is  defined  as  one 
who  was  released  or  discharged  from  active 
duty  t>ecause  of  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity or  a  veteran  who  has  a  service-connected 
disability  evaluated  at  30  percent  or  more 
disabling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  the  definition  of 
disabled  veteran  for  employment  emphasis 
under  federal  contractors  should  be  modi- 
fled  to  encompass  any  veteran  with  a  com- 
pensably  rated  service-connected  disability— 
thus  adding  the  10  and  20  percent  disabled 
categories. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  this  same  law 
(Public  Law  93-508)  modified  the  definition 
of  a  disabled  veteran  for  purposes  of  VA  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  benefits— Chapter 
31.  Title  38,  USC— from  a  30  percent  service- 
connected  disabled  veteran  to  one  who  has  a 
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cotnpensably  rated  service-connected  dis- 
ability. Furthermore.  Affirmative  Action  re- 
quirements for  the  hiring  and  advancement 
of  disabled  veterans  in  federal  government 
employment  define  disabled  veterans  as 
those  who  have  a  compensably  rated  serv- 
ice-connected disability. 

Why  should  private  sector  employers  with 
government  contracts  have  less  stringent  re- 
quirements for  hiring  disabled  veterans 
than  our  own  federal  departments  and 
agencies?  I  urge  that  the  Committee  act  fa- 
vorably upon  this  proposal. 

IirTRODUCTION  OF  SHERMAN  E.  ROODZANT,  NA- 
TIONAL   Commander,    Disabled    American 

Veterans 

remarks  of  senator  alan  cranston. 
february  23,  1983 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce 
to  the  committee  this  morning— just  as  it 
was  for  me  to  welcome  him  a  few  moments 
ago— the  national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  a  fellow  Cali- 
fomian,  Sherman  E.  Roodzant. 

As  a  combat-wounded  Vietnam  veteran. 
Sherm  is  the  third  Vietnam  veteran  to  have 
been  elected  to  lead  this  organization  which 
represents  so  effectively  and  so  forcefully 
its  700.000  members  nationwide. 

In  1967.  Sherm  entered  the  Army  and  was 
sent  to  Vietnam.  On  May  1,  1968,  while  he 
was  on  patrol  action  near  Saigon,  an  enemy 
landmine  exploded  and  caused  the  loss  of 
one  leg  and  severe  wounds  to  the  other. 

Following  military  service,  Sherm  re- 
turned to  California  and  attended  Cerritos 
College  in  Norwalk.  He  Joined  the  firm  of  H. 
and  W.  Computer  Services  in  Los  Angeles  as 
a  programmer/analyst,  and  by  the  time  he 
left  that  firm  In  1976,  he  had  become  its 
vice-president.  From  1976  to  1980,  Sherm 
worked  as  a  professional  staff  member  here 
on  the  Hill  for  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  There  he  dedicated 
his  efforts  to  apply  America's  scientific  and 
space  technology  to  the  problems  of  handi- 
capped people.  He  was  also  closely  affiliated 
with  the  man  who  chaired  that  committee, 
the  late  Olin  "Tiger"  Teague  of  Texas,  who 
had  been  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  for  18  years  before  that 
and  was  widely  considered  to  be  "Mr.  Veter- 
an". Certainly,  Sherman's  elevation  to  his 
present  position  would  make  "Tiger" 
Teague  very  proud. 

During  these  same  years,  Sherm  also  ad- 
vanced through  the  ranks  in  the  D.A.V.  In 
1974,  he  became  the  first  Vietnam  veteran 
to  head  a  D.A.V.  State  Department  and  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  D.A.V.  s  Nation- 
al Employment  Coounittee.  In  1977,  he  was 
elected  a  D.A.V.  national  junior  vice-com- 
mander, and  in  each  subsequent  year,  was 
elected  to  a  higher  position. 

Last  July,  Sherm  was  elected  to  the  high- 
est office  In  the  D.A.V.— the  post  of  national 
commander— where  I  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  his  strong  commitments 
and  efforts  to  raising  issues  related  to,  and 
working  to  meet  the  needs  of,  disabled  vet- 
erans and  all  handicapped  Americans. 

Sherm,  I  have  congratulated  you  before, 
but  let  me  say  at  this  time,  how  delighted  I 
am  to  present  you  to  the  committee.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  your  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  at  this 
time  to  introduce  to  the  committee,  Sherm's 
wife,  Martha  Roodzant— if  she  would  please 
stand— along  with  their  children,  Steven 
and  Becky.  Welcome. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  members  of  the 
committee.  I'm  pleased  to  present  to  you 
the  national  commander  of  the  Disabled 


American  Veterans,  from  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 
Sherman  E.  Roodzant. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Rasking  Minority  Member.  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  at  the  DAV 
Legislative  Presentation,  February  23. 
1982 

I  am  delighted  to  join  with  you,  Al,  in  wel- 
coming everyone  here  to  this  morning's 
hearing.  Since  I  have  the  honor  of  introduc- 
ing to  the  committee  this  morning  Sherman 
Roodzant.  the  D.A.V. 's  national  commander 
and  a  most  distinguished  Californian,  I  will 
keep  my  opening  remarks  brief. 

First,  I  would  like  to  note  the  presence  of 
the  other  distinguished  Califomians— be- 
sides the  national  commander— who  are 
here  today,  including  the  department  com- 
mander, Lyno  Zamacoma,  the  department 
adjutant,  and  his  wife  Maria.  Stuart  "Coty, 
and  national  service  officer  Bob  Jordan. 
Others  from  California  who  are  here  today 
are  Ken  and  Diane  Musselman,  Terry  and 
Eva  Easton;  Mike  and  Jean  Tempesta,  Nash 
Ramirez,  Darrel  Camp,  Louise  Aviez,  Liarry 
Polzin.  Ehring  Seeto.  Dick  Cosgriff.  and 
Jack  and  Jane  Boucher.  Would  all  of  you 
from  California  please  stand  and  be  recog- 
nized. 

Also  at  the  outset  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate immediate  past  commander  Stan 
Pealer  on  a  job  well  done  as  an  advocate  for 
the  interests  of  those  who  have  served  the 
Nation  so  well  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  have  worked  closely  with 
your  dedicated  organization  during  the  past 
year  under  Stan's  fine  leadership.  In  that 
regard.  I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  outstanding  officials  in  your  national 
office  who  are  of  such  great  help  and  sup- 
port to  those  of  us  working  in  this  field- 
Gabby  Hartnett.  Rick  Heilman.  Ron  Drach. 
and  Butch  Joeckel. 

Working  together  with  you  and  with 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  leaders 
and  others  during  this  past  year,  we  were 
successful  in  turning  back  some  very  serious 
threats  to  V.A.  programs— including  propos- 
als to  make  deep  cuts  in  V.A.  health-care 
funding  and  in  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
benefits. 

In  addition.  Congress  last  year  made  some 
real  progress  in  programs  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Congress  acted  favorably  on 
D.A.V. -endorsed  legislation  I  introduced  to 
improve  the  automobile  assistance  program 
and  to  increase  the  benefits  under  that  pro- 
gram as  well  as  under  the  specially  adapted 
housing  program.  Also  enacted  last  year  was 
the  legislation  I  sponsored  to  extend  the  eli- 
gibility period  for  the  Vietnam-era  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  and  to  provide 
new  health-care  eligibility  for  veterans  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange  and  other  herbicides 
in  Vietnam  and  for  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  radiation  from  nuclear  detonations 
during  their  service.  Finally,  we  collaborat- 
ed successfully  on  a  vital  comp  and  D.I.C. 
cost-of-llvlitg  increase  averaging  11.2  per- 
cent and  on  legislation  to  improve  programs 
of  benefits  and  services  for  former  prisoners 
of  war. 

With  your  backing,  the  Congress  enacted 
this  array  of  legislation  that  should  prove  to 
be  of  real  value  to  disabled  veterans. 

Looking  ahead,  we  all  know  that  the  job  is 
not  yet  done.  We  need  to  continue  our  ef- 
forts in  a  number  of  areas,  including  learn- 
ing all  that  we  can  as  soon  as  we  can  about 
the  health  effects  of  exposure  to  agent 
orange  and  other  toxic  substances  to  which 
our  service  personnel  were  exposed  in  Viet- 


nam and  about  the  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  radiation. 

We  also  need  to  examine  very  closely  the 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

We  know  we  can  count  on  your  continuing 
help  in  both  of  these  areas. 

In  follow-up  to  this  committee's  February 
11  hearing  on  the  V.A.s  fiscal  year  1983 
budget,  I  submitted  more  than  100  ques- 
tions regarding  the  many  issues  that  the 
budget  raised.  None  of  the  answers  have  yet 
been  provided;  until  I  receive  them  and  have 
a  chance  to  review  them  all.  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  a  final  position  on  most  matters. 

In  one  area,  however.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  and  this  is  with  respect  to  rubber- 
stamping  the  Pi-esident's  proposals  to  cut 
$165  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and  an  addi- 
tional $283  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  on  top 
of  that— a  total  of  almost  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1984— straight  out  of 
the  benefit  levels  paid  to  service-connected 
disabled  veterans.  I  can  tell  you  today  that  I 
am  not  going  to  sign  off  on  savings  of  that 
magnitude  in  programs  for  our  top-priority 
veterans. 

On  one  specific  proposal,  to  charge  a  fee 
to  use  the  G.I.  home  loan.  I  have  not  taken 
a  final  position.  However,  I  pledge  to  you 
that  if  that  proposal  moves  forward  I  will  do 
my  best  to  assure  that  no  fee  will  be 
charged  to  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans. It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  Nation 
when  those  who  have  given  so  much  of 
themselves  to  Keep  our  land  free  and  strong 
are  asked  to  pay  still  more  as  a  price  for 
using  entitlements  they  have  paid  for  in 
full,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  views  today 
and  working  with  you.  There  are.  undoubt- 
edly, great  challenges  ahead.  But  we  have 
faced  serious  challenges  before,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  work  together  to  insure  that 
the  Nation  keeps  its  commitments  to  its 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  and 
their  survivors. 

Finally,  I  want  to  note  the  presence  here 
this  morning  of  one  of  your  great  past  na- 
tional commanders,  a  close  personal  adviser 
of  mine  on  veterans'  issues,  and  a  stalwart 
champion  of  veterans  year  after  year,  Oliver 
Meadows.  Oliver  would  you  please  stand. 

This  concludes  my  opening  remarks.* 
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SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR 
RECIPROCITY  CONCEPT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ing public  attention  is  being  focused 
on  the  problems  of  barriers  to  trade, 
investment,  and  services  erected  by 
other  nations.  These  barriers,  part  of  a 
growing  world  protectionism,  inhibit 
the  growth  of  free  trade  and  American 
market  access. 

Recently  Senator  Danforth  and  I 
introduced  bills  to  give  the  President 
new  authority  and  flexibility  to  deal 
with  these  problems  of  obtaining  re- 
ciprocal market  access.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  administration  has  also 
been  giving  attention  to  this  issue. 
Ambassador  Brock  and  Secretary  Bal- 
drlge  have  touched  on  it  in  frequent 
public  statements,  and  2  weeks  ago  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  Ray 
Waldmann  discussed  it  at  length  in  a 
speech  before  the  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council.  His  ad- 
dress is  a  lucid  and  thorough  presenta- 


tion of  the  problem.  I  hope  all  those 
interested  in  this  problem  will  exam- 
ine his  comments  closely. 

I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Wald- 
mann's  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  text  is  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Raymond  J.  Waldmann 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  The  time  is 
right  to  discuss  developments  in  trade 
policy,  and  this  is  certainly  the  appropriate 
place. 

Developed  and  developing  countries  alike 
have  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  period  of 
prosperity  during  the  past  three  decades. 
This  prosperity  has  been  fueled  In  large 
measure  by  the  rapid  growth  of  internation- 
al trade.  Indeed,  during  the  post  war  period, 
trade  has  been  the  great  growth  industry, 
outpacing  domestic  economic  growth  by  2 

to  1. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  impressive  expansion  of 
global  trade  has  been  the  lowering  of  tariffs 
through  painstaking  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations. U.S.  tariffs,  for  example,  have 
declined  from  10  percent  in  1945  to  3.1  per- 
cent now.  among  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

But  despite  these  reciprocal  tariff  reduc- 
tions. Foreign  markets  are  not  as  open  as 
ours.  American  companies  cannot  sell  in 
most  countries  as  readily  as  foreign  compa- 
nies can  sell  here.  There  are  hidden  barriers 
that  operate  even  more  effectively  than  tar- 
iffs. 

As  successive  trade  negotiations  peel  away 
traditional  trade  problems.  They  reveal 
deeper  and  more  difficult  obstacles  to  trade. 
For  example,  as  tariffs  were  reduced,  so- 
called  non-tariff  barriers  rose  to  take  their 
place— and  our  negotiating  focus  had  to 
change.  GATT  codes  of  conduct  to  elimi- 
nate non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  are  achieve- 
ments in  which  all  participating  nations  can 
take  pride.  The  codes  concluded  at  the  end 
of  the  Tokyo  Round  provide  rules  to  regu- 
late the  most  obvious  abuses  in  subsidies, 
customs  valuation,  government  procure- 
ment, and  other  areas. 

With  the  peeling  away  of  some  non-tariff 
barriers,  though,  even  more  fundamental 
barriers  are  now  becoming  evident.  National 
preferences  for  local  products,  government 
research  and  development  subsidies,  export 
credit  subsidies,  closed  distribution  chan- 
nels, inspection  and  product  approval  proce- 
dures, regional  investment  incentives,  em- 
ployment subsidies,  and  hundreds  of  other 
devices  can  still  prevent  the  functioning  of 
free  markets. 

The  problem  then  can  be  simply  stated: 
Now  that  reductions  have  been  negotiated, 
how  do  we  realize  the  trade  benefits  of  sup- 
posedly more  open  markets?  How  do  we 
attack  the  next  layer  of  barriers,  those 
found  beneath  the  surface,  denying  us 
access  and  opportunity? 

The  concept  of  equal  opportunity  and 
access  has  been  the  core  principle  of  free 
trade  philosophy  since  its  enunciation  by 
Adam  Smith.  Without  such  equality  the 
ability  of  nations  to  exercise  comparative 
advantage  in  the  international  trading 
system  is  crippled.  Market  distortions,  inef- 
ficiency and  misallocation  of  resources 
result.  In  times  of  domestic  and  global  eco- 
nomic slowdown  the  impact  of  such  distor- 
tions is  especially  menacing. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  positive  action 
to  ensure  equality  of  opportunity  to  realize 
the  benefits  we  have  won  on  paper.  In 
recent  months  discussion  has  begim  to 
center  around  the  concept  of  "reciprocity." 
Some    have   Interpreted   this   development 


simplistically— asserting  that  reciprocity  is 
merely  a  euphemism  for  protectionsist  trade 
policies.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  charac- 
terization is  fundamentally  wrong. 

The  reciprocity  issue  does  not  reflect  a 
desire  to  protect  our  market  from  foreign 
competition.  We.  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  nation,  know  the  benefits  of  free 
trade.  Nor  does  the  notion  of  reciprocity 
stem  from  a  desire  to  achieve  narrow  bilat- 
eral sectoral  balances.  The  key  rationale  for 
trade  is  that  different  nations  have  differ- 
ent production  and  trade  profiles  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  comparative  ad- 
vantage. 

In  my  view,  the  heart  of  the  reciprocity 
issue,  as  it  is  currently  discussed,  is  much 
more  basic.  It  is  the  realization  that  despite 
past  progress  in  liberalizing  the  internation- 
al trading  system,  there  are  still  large  In- 
equalities in  access  among  the  markets  of 
the  major  trading  countries.  It  is  the  real- 
ization that  the  trade  concessions  granted 
by  some  countries  have  not  always  been  ful- 
filled and  enforced.  And  it  is  the  realization 
that  the  United  States  can  no  longer  afford 
to  sulvocate  and  enforce  free  trade  as  a  na- 
tional policy  unless  its  major  trading  part- 
ners are  prepared  to  abide  by  the  same  com- 
mitment. 

Reciprocity  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  code 
word  for  protectionism.  Rather  it  is  a  con- 
cept aimed  at  achieving  the  removal  of  bar- 
riers to  trade  in  order  to  create  more  equita- 
ble trading  opportunities  among  nations. 
WhUe  continuing  to  work  toward  the  ideal 
of  free  trade,  we  have  an  obligation  to  our 
citizens  to  ensure  the  realization  of  the 
gains  from  trade.  Others  must  allow  us  to 
use  in  practice  the  gains  we  have  already 
won  on  paper— the  gains  we  have  paid  for 
by  opening  our  own  markets. 

This  Administration  and  the  Congress 
cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  the  continued 
growth  of  barriers  which  deny  opportunities 
already  bargained  for.  Equality  of  opportu- 
nity to  compete  through  the  reduction  of 
trade  distorting  practices  is  a  must. 

Inequality  of  opportunity  to  compete  is  at 
the  heart  of  our  trade  problems  with  Japan. 
Despite  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
many  formal  Japanese  barriers,  the  Japa- 
nese market  is  by  no  means  as  open  as  ours. 
It  is  closed  by  a  complex  and  pervasive  set 
of  private  and  government  policies  which  re- 
flect a  deeply  rooted  national  consensus  to 
favor  Japanese  products  over  foreign  goods. 
Imix>rts  are  restricted  by  such  fundamen- 
tal structural  factors  as  the  long-standing 
"Buy  Japan  "  attitude  of  Japanese  business- 
men and  government  officials;  by  govern- 
ment-approved private  and  semi-private  car- 
tels; by  the  Interlocking  relationships  of  the 
large  "Kelretsu"  groups;  and  by  many  other 
devices. 

We  have  called  upon  Japan  to  undertake 
the  serious  reforms  which  will  bring  about 
such  an  equality  of  opportunity.  As  a  result 
of  successfully  pursuing  export  led  growth 
policies,  Japan  is  now  the  free  world's 
second  most  Industrialized  and  economically 
powerful  country.  Japan  must  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  fostering  a  more  liberal 
international  trading  system.  Unless  Japan 
is  willing  to  assume  a  more  equitable  trade 
policy,  Japan  cannot  expect  to  continue  en- 
joying open  access  to  its  major  markets 
abroad. 

While  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  focused 
on  Japan,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  country 
that  limits  market  access.  Almost  all  coun- 
tries, developed  and  developing,  have  poli- 
cies or  economic  and  commercial  practices 
which  protect  domestic  markets  from  unde- 


sired  foreign  penetration  to  one  degree  or 
another. 

Equality  of  opportunity  may  not  be 
achievable  using  traditional  trade  policy 
tools.  If  new  legislation  to  enforce  this  prin- 
ciple is  needed,  then  it  should  receive  care- 
ful consideration.The  concept  of  reciprocity 
is  already  embodied  in  over  40  U.S.  laws  in- 
cluding the  1920  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act. 
but  not  in  our  trade  laws. 

Senators  Roth.  Heinz.  Chafee.  Inouye, 
Danforth,  and  Kasten.  and  Congressmen 
Richmond.  Howard  and  Gibbons  are  all 
sponsoring  bills  to  put  reciprocity  concepts 
into  practice.  Senator  Heinz's  bill,  for  exam- 
ple, amends  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  permit  the  President  to  use  GATT 
to  establish  the  principles  of  reciprocal 
market  access  or  national  treatment  for  U.S. 
goods,  including  agricultural  goods,  services, 
or  investment.  This  bill  also  provides  that 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  would  be  re- 
quired to  publish  a  list  of  legislative  alterna- 
tives being  considered,  in  order  to  make 
public  what  options  are  available  if  GATT 
negotiations  fail. 

The  President  would  have  additional  au- 
thority to  enter  into  bilateral  or  multilater- 
al negotiations;  to  adjust  U.S.  Government 
procurement  policies;  to  instruct  the  U.S.  di- 
rectors to  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  to  vote 
against  loans  to  countries  against  whom  a 
complaint  is  pending;  to  request  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  to  consider  reciprocity 
or  national  treatment  in  acting  on  applica- 
tions from  a  foreign  government  or  its  na- 
tionals; and  to  propose  mirror  image  legisla- 
tion to  match  the  non-reciprocal  practice 
abroad. 

Our  trading  partners  must  decide  it  is  in 
their  own  self-interest  to  remove  existing 
barriers  to  trade.  In  the  upcoming  GATT 
Ministerial  meeting  in  Geneva  this  Novem- 
ber, they  have  that  trade  liberalizing  oppor- 
tunity. The  Ministerial  should  not  be 
merely  an  occasion  to  review  past  accom- 
plishments and  to  reiterate  general  free 
market  principles.  It  should  also  explore 
ways  to  deal  effectively  with  barriers  to 
trade  in  goods,  including  agriculture;  and 
also  in  services— an  increasingly  important 
component  of  international  trade.  We  must 
recommit  ourselves  to  examining  the  issue 
of  safeguards  practices  and  the  problems  of 
structural  adjustment  to  deal  with  changing 
economic  conditions. 

We  must  address,  problems  of  restrictive 
investment  practices  which  distort  trade 
flows  and  slow  the  growth  of  world  produc- 
tion. And  finally,  we  must  renew  our  efforts 
to  ensure  the  full  participation  of  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  world  tradlQg  system 
and  improve  the  framework  for  dealing  with 
non-market  economies. 

We  cannot  expect  the  solutions  to  our  cur- 
rent problems  to  appear  overnight.  Our  best 
efforts  and  unfailing  resolve  will  be  required 
to  achieve  a  more  open  and  equitable  inter- 
national economic  system.  This  administra- 
tion is  firmly  committed,  and  I  am  personal- 
ly committed,  to  working  with  our  trading 
partners  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Some  will  say  there  are  great  risks  in 
taking  this  course.  I  say.  and  I  hope  you  will 
agree,  that  the  risks  of  not  taking  this 
course  are  even  greater.* 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
after  long  service  here  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
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have  come  to  expect  that  almost  in- 
variably more  bricks  will  be  tossed  my 
way  than  bouquets.  Thus,  it  came  as 
no  surprise  to  me  that  within  a  day  or 
two  following  my  remarks  on  the  floor 
on  February  11.  my  office  phone 
begsui  ringing.  And.  as  I  expected, 
most  of  the  callers  were  complaining 
about  my  remarks,  not  complimenting 
them. 

The  general  tone  of  the  complaints 
was  the  same.  They  said  that  I  had  ex- 
aggerated the  true  scope  of  the  Demo- 
cratic initiative  in  the  House.  H.R. 
5252.  The  bill  is.  the  callers  said,  a 
fine-tuning  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  For 
example,  said  one  person,  that  H.R. 
5252  did  not.  in  fact,  repeal  the  re- 
quirement for  best  available  control 
technology  applicable  to  clean  air 
areas. 

In  a  perverse  sort  of  way.  that  com- 
plaint may  be  correct.  The  bill's  au- 
thors did  not  repeal  BACT  in  so  many 
words.  Instead,  they  redefined  BACT 
as  a  new  source  performance  standard, 
which  is  a  less  stringent  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  similar  to 
taking  a  bottle  of  bonded  whiskey. 
dumping  out  the  bourbon,  refilling  the 
bottle  with  Georgia  moonshine  and 
then  insisting  that  the  label  is  correct. 
What  counts  is  what  is  in  the  bottle, 
not  what  is  on  the  label.  And  exactly 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Labeling  a  bill  as  fine  tuning  does  not 
make  it  that.  You  must  examine  the 
contents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  any 
bill  which  meets  the  definition  of  mod- 
erate or  fine  tuning,  it  is  the  measure 
introduced  recently  by  Representative 
Waxman.  H.R.  5555.  Of  course  that  is 
only  the  opinion  of  one  Senator,  al- 
though I  like  to  think  he  knows  a  fair 
amount  about  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

However,  since  some  persons  appar- 
ently mistnist  my  analysis  of  H.R. 
5252.  I  wish  to  provide  them  with  a 
document  which  is  unquestionably  im- 
partial. It  is  an  analysis  of  H.R.  5252 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  believe  those  who  read  the 
CRS  analysis  will  find  that  it  agrees 
with  my  statements  on  February  11. 
For  that  purpose.  I  ask  that  the  sum- 
mary be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  closing  Mr.  President.  I  again 
urge  that  Members  avoid  the  trap  of 
being  defrauded  by  labels.  The  actual 
content  of  bills  should  be  examined  to 
determine  whether  they  merely  "fine 
tune"  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  "gut"  it. 

The  summary  follows: 
SuMMAKY   or   H.R.    5252   (97th   Congress): 

Proposed  Amznsiixiits  to  the  Clean  Air 

Act 

This  recKirt  summarizes  the  captioned  bill. 
as  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  December  16,  1981  and  titled 
"Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1981."  All 
but  minor  and  conforming  amendments  in 
the  bill  have  been  noted. 


Section  and  title  numbers  used  herein 
refer  to  provisions  in  H.R.  5252  unless  oth- 
erwise noted. 

PURPOSES 

Declare^purposes  of  the  bill  to  be  preserv- 
ing the  framework  of  the  Existing  Act  and 
the  requirements  for  setting  NAAQSs.  but 
simplifying  and  expediting  procedures,  and 
extending  deadlines  for  States  to  attain 
NAAQSs. 

title  i:  stationary  sources 
Section  101  (attainment/nonaUainment  re- 
designations) 

Requires  that  State  revisions  of  attain- 
ment/nonattainment  designations  be  based 
on  "best  available  data"  from  modelling  or 
monitoring,  where  reliable  monitoring  data 
exists,  it  Ehall  be  deemed  "best  available 
data." 
Section  102  ISIPst 

Extends  deadline  on  submission  of  SIPs  to 
EPA  from  the  present  9  months  after 
NAAQS  promulgation,  to  a  "reasonable 
time"  but  not  more  than  2  years  after  pro- 
mulgation. 

Requires  EPA  participation  in  State  hear- 
ings on  ^P  revisions,  where  appropriate. 
Creates  expedited  procedure  for  EIPA  review 
of  such  revisions:  Agency  must  approve  or 
disapprove  revision  within  120  days  after 
submission,  unless  an  extension  is  granted 
(up  to  60  days)  for  additional  comments.  Re- 
visions not  approved  or  disapproved  within 
this  deadline  are  deemed  to  be  approved. 

Sets  up  special  pr(x:edures  for  "noncontro- 
versial"  SEP  revisions— revisions  as  to  which 
no  person  has  objected  to  the  State,  but  not 
including  changes  In  emission  limits,  compli- 
ance schedules,  and  permit  conditions 
unless  limited  to  existing  stationary  sources 
and  to  emission  increases  that  are  not  "sig- 
nificant." Noncontroversial  revisions  need 
only  t>e  submitted  by  a  State  to  EPA  and 
the  Federal  Register,  and  are  thereby 
deemed  to  be  EPA-approved  and  federally 
enforceable. 

Exempts  variances  issued  by  States  due  to 
emergencies,  fuel  disruptions,  or  unusual 
circumstances  from  EPA  approval— if  for 
not  longer  than  6  months. 

Requires  EPA  to  periodically  audit  SIPs 
and  associated  State  activity  to  determine 
compliance  with  CAA.  If  any  revealed  defi- 
ciencies are  not  corrected  by  the  State,  EPA 
may,  in  addition  to  requiring  appropriate 
SIP  revisions,  suspend  the  expedited  proce- 
dures in  the  three  paragraphs  immediately 
above. 

Changes  from  2  years  to  4  years  the  maxi- 
mum extension  allowed  a  State  beyond  the 
general  3-year  deadline  for  attainment  of 
primary  NAAQSs. 
Section  103  /NSPSJ 

Narrows  application  of  the  percentage  re- 
duction requirement  to  those  categories  of 
fossil  fuel-fired  stationary  sources  to  which 
NSPS  regulations  applied  on  December  31, 
1981. 

Makes  NSPSs  applicable  only  to  sources 
on  which  construction  or  modification  com- 
menced alter  promulgation  of  the  NSPS, 
rather  than  after  issuance  of  the  proposed 
NSPS. 
Section  104  (en/orcementJ 

Changes  from  mandatory  to  discretionary 
EPA's  authority  to  file  civil  actions  against 
major  stationary  sources  for  violating  a  SIP 
requirement. 

Eliminates  criminal  penalties  for  persons 
who  knowingly  violate  SIP  requirements 
beyond  30  days  after  receiving  a  Notice  of 
Violation  from  EPA. 


Specifies  that  only  full-time  EPA  person- 
nel may  carry  out  enforcement  and  on-site 
inspections.  Private  contractors  may  be  used 
only  for  technical  support,  except  that  pri- 
vate legal  counsel  may  not  be  used  at  all. 

Makes  discretionary  the  obligation  of  EPA 
and  States  to  assess  noncompliance  penal- 
ties. Makes  nondiscretionary  EPA's  obliga- 
tion to  delegate  its  noncompliance  penalty 
authority  to  States  with  programs  meeting 
Federal  standards.  Once  delegated,  EIPA 
would  lose  its  concurrent  authority  to  en- 
force. Repeals  EPA's  authority  to  promul- 
gate a  substitute  noncompliance  penalty 
where  a  State-assessed  penalty  is  found  not 
to  comply  with  EPA  guidelines.  Penalty 
amount  must  "reflect,"  rather  than  be  equal 
to,  the  economic  benefit  accruing  to  the 
source  from  noncompliance. 

Section  lOS  (attainment  date  extensioTisJ 

Adds  to  EPA's  authority  to  grant  exten- 
sions to  as  late  as  1987  for  auto-related 
NAAQSs,  additional  authority  to  grant  (a) 
extensions  to  as  late  as  1987  for  attainment 
of  the  other  NAAQSs,  and  (b)  supplemental 
extensions  to  as  late  as  6  years  after  the 
first  extension  for  all  NAA(^Ss.  Extensions 
are  granted  on  an  area-by-area  basis:  the 
first  extension  after  State  certification  that 
the  1982  deadline  is  not  achievable  despite 
use  of  reasonably  available  controls:  the 
supplemental  extension  after  a  State  show- 
ing of  reasonable  further  progress  toward 
NAAQS  attainment,  adequate  implementa- 
tion of  the  SIP,  etc. 

In  areas  not  meeting  attainment  deadlines 
(as  extended),  bars  permits  for  the  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  major  stationary 
sources  in  the  nonattaining  area  that  emit 
the  pollutant  in  question— until  attainment 
is  achieved. 

Section  106  InonattainmentJ 

New  source  construction  permits  in  nonat- 
t&irunent  areas  (issued  more  than  a  half 
year  after  H.R.  5252  enactment)  need  re- 
quire only  BACT.  rather  than  LAER. 

In  large  urban  areas  that  exceed  the  CO 
and  ozone  NAAQSs  by  50  percent  or  more, 
requires  a  "cost-effective  program  applica- 
ble to  in-use  motor  vehicle  emissions  which 
is  not  inconsistent  with  .  .  .  Title  11  [of  the 
Clean  Air  Act]."  Where  appropriate,  the 
program  must  Include  a  cost-effective  vehi- 
cle inspection  and  maintenance  scheme.  A 
State  may  apply  such  scheme  first  to  fleets 
and  commercial  vehicles  and  then,  when  the 
State  finds  it  is  necessary  for  attainment,  to 
other  vehicles.  Existing  I/M  requirements 
may  be  revised. 

Eliminates  cutoff  of  CAA,  highway,  and 
wastewater  treatment  plant  funds  as  a  sanc- 
tion for  State  failure  to  adopt  a  nonattain- 
ment  plan.  Eliminates  cutoff  of  CAA  funds 
as  a  sanction  for  State  failure  to  implement 
a  SIP. 

Section  107  tPSD) 

In  Class  I  areas,  increases  from  1  to  5  the 
number  of  times  per  year  that  short-term 
increments  may  be  exceeded.  Bars  redesig- 
nation  of  any  statutory  Class  I  area. 

In  Class  II  and  III  areas,  eliminates  maxi- 
mum allowable  increments. 

Redefines  BACT  (the  emission  standard 
required  of  major  new  sources  in  PSD  areas) 
to  equal  a  NESHAP  or  recently  reviewed' 


'The  Tecenlly  reviewed"  qualifier  Is  stated  onl.v 
in  an  unpublished  addendum  to  the  summary  of 
H.R.  S252  reprinted  at  127  Cons.  Rec.  31882  (Dec 
16.  1981). 


NSPS,  if  one  applies.  Where  neither  applies, 
retains  the  existing  source-by-source  deter- 
mination of  BACT.  States  remain  free  to  set 
standards  stiffer  than  NSPS-  or  NESHAP- 
based  BACT. 

Specifies  that  preconstruction  require- 
ments for  PSD  areas  apply  to  physical  or 
operational  changes  in  a  sUtionary  source 
only  if  the  change  results  in  a  significant 
net  increase  in  emissions  of  a  pollutant  for 
which  there  is  a  NAAQS,  NSPS,  or 
NESHAP. 

Section  108  (effective  date  and  transitional 
rules  for  §S  106  and  107) 
Sections  106/107  apply  only  to  SIPs  sub- 
mitted after  H.R.  6252  enactment  and  ap- 
proved by  EPA  more  than  half  year  after 
enactment.  SIPs  approved  earlier  remain  in 
effect  until  revised  by  the  SUte. 
Section  109  (regtUatory  stability,  ozone  pro- 
tection) 
Prohibits  for  10  years  the  tightening  of 
NSPSs  applicable  to  a  newly  constructed  or 
modified  source— to  achieve  "regulatory  sta- 
bility." The  prohibition  does  not  apply  to 
NESHAPs,  non-criteria  pollutants,  or  other 
pollutants  that  may  endanger  public  health 
or  welfare. 

Authorizes  EPA  to  limit  chlorofluorocar- 
bon  emissions  where  resulting  ozone  deple- 
tion is  occurring,  or  may  occur,  at  a  rate 
that  may  endanger  public  health  or  welfare, 
and  where  economic/policy  Implications  of 
such  limit  are  considered. 

TTTLX  ii:  mobile  SOtntCES 
Section  201  (emission  standards) 

Requires  that  new  or  revised  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards  not  take  effect  for  4  years 
(heavy  duty  vehicles)  or  3  years  (all  other 
vehicles)  if  such  standard  is  sttffer  than  the 
one  otherwise  applicable.  The  stiffer  stand- 
ard must  be  based  on  technology  available 
for  the  model  year  to  which  it  applies,  con- 
sidering cost,  impact  on  fuel  economy,  etc. 

For  heavy-duty  vehicles,  repeals  demand 
that  HC,  CO,  and  NO.  emissions  be  reduced 
by  a  specified  percentage  from  a  baseline 
model  year.  The  general  standard  for  regu- 
lation of  vehicle  emissions  would  apply  in- 
stead. 

For  light-duty  vehicles  during  and  after 
model  year  1982,  retains  .41  grams/mile  HC 
standard,  raises  CO  standard  from  3.4  to  7 
grams/mile,  and  raises  NO,  standard  from 
1.0  to  2  grams/mile.  After  1986,  EPA  may 
revise  the  CO  and  NO.  standards  (to  no 
lower  than  3.4  CO  and  1.0  NO.). 

Replaces  the  fixed-number  ceilings  for 
emission  standard  waivers  with  a  Icxwer  test: 
EPA  may  waive  the  application  of  any  emis- 
sion standard  to  a  manufacturer  for  up  to  4 
model  years  where  interim  standards  ensure 
that  there  win  be  no  significant  adverse 
impact  on  NAAQS  achievement.  The  manu- 
facturer must  show  that  the  waiver  is  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  an  innovative  power 
train  or  emission  control,  or  alternate  fuel 
or  power  source.  The  waiver  may  not  apply 
to  more  than  500.000  vehicles  over  its  entire 
duration. 

Continues  beyond  model   year   1983  the 
present  approach  to  high-altitude  vehicles 
providing   for  emission  reductions  propor- 
tional to  those  required  at  low  altitudes. 
Section  203  (testing  and  recall) 

Allows  EPA  to  determine  whether  a  vehi- 
cle complies  with  emission  regulations  by 
means  other  than  testing  vehicles.  Only  av- 
erage emissions  of  a  vehicle  need  conform  to 
the  regulations. 

Removes  stipulation  that  certifiqates  of 
conformity  not  be  issued  for  a  period  longer 
than  1  year. 


Authorizes  EPA  action  against  vehicle 
manufacturer  if,  based  on  a  statistically 
valid  sample  of  vehicles,  EPA  finds  that  a 
vehicle  category  does  not  on  average  meet 
an  emission  standard.  The  manufacturer 
must  then,  at  its  own  expense,  remedy  the 
nonconformity  or  take  other  action. 
Section  208  (alternative  emissions  control) 

EPA  shall  study,  as  an  alternative  to  the 
present  program,  "effective  and  practicable 
approaches"  to  vehicle  emission  control- 
approaches   that   foster   economic   growth, 
reduce  the  cost  of  mobile  source  controls  to 
manufacturers,  etc.,  while  not  lessening  the 
air  quality  protection  afforded.  If  EPA  finds 
an  approach  that  is  feasible,  more  cost-ef- 
fective, and  harmless  to  air  quality,  it  may 
submit   implementing   regulations  to  Con- 
gress, and  promulgate  them  after  authoriz- 
ing legislation  is  enacted. 
Section  209  (emission  control  warranties, 
anti-tampering) 
Narrows  coverage  of  emission  control  per- 
formance warranties  from  the  emission  con- 
trol "system"  to  only  those  vehicle  compo- 
nents  whose   sole   or   primary   purpose   is 
emission  reduction.   Reduces  the  required 
duration  of  both  emission  control  design 
warranties  and  emission  control  perform- 
ance warranties  from  the  vehicle's  "useful 
life  '  (for  cars,  5  years  or  50,000  miles)  to  2 
years   or   24,000   miles.   In   light   of   these 
changes,  repeals  program  under  which  inde- 
pendent  parts   manufacturers   can   certify 
that  use  of  their  parts  in  a  vehicle  after  ini- 
tial purchase  will  not  invalidate  the  per- 
formance warranty. 

Narrows  anti-tampering  prohibition  to 
cover  only  those  vehicle  components  whose 
sole  or  primary  purpose  is  emission  control. 
Exempts  the  temporary  removal  of  such 
components  for  routine  vehicle  mainte- 
nance. 

TTTLE  lli:  STUDY  AND  CORPORMIHG  PROVISIONS 

Section  301  (high  altitude  study) 

Requires  EPA  at  the  request  of  a  major 
auto  dealers  association,  to  compile  data 
and  report  to  Congress  on  the  availability  to 
high-altitude  dealers  of  light-duty  vehicles. 
Section   401    (authorization   of  appropria- 
tions) 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1986  in  an  amount  "necessary 
to  ensure  that  this  Act  will  be  carried  out 
effectively,"  but  no  less  than  the  amount 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Funding  of 
air  pollution  R&D  is  not  covered. 
Robert  Mkltz, 
Legislative  Attorney, 
American  Law  DivisiotLm 


R.  JAMES  WOOLSEY  ON  THE  JCS 
•  Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  thoughtful  article  by 
the  distinguished  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Mr.  R.  James  Wool- 
sey.  in  the  February  18  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Entitled  'The  Joint  Chiefs  Need  a 
Real  Chief,"  the  article  makes  a  com- 
pelling case  for  "a  stronger  role  for 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
a  reduction  in  the  influence,  on  joint 
matters,  for  the  individual  service 
Chiefs."  I  strongly  agree  with  Mr. 
Woolsey  that  there  is  a  critical  need 
for  a  coherent  military  position  on 


such  vital  issues  as  arms  control  and 
defense  program  and  budget  decisions. 
Mr.  Woolsey's  advice  is  based  on. 
and  reinforces,  the  proposals  of  the  re- 
tiring Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Gen.  David  C.  Jones.  General 
Jones  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
forthright  stand  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
for  his  outstanding  services  as  JCS 
chairman  and  throughout  his  military 
career. 

The  views  of  General  Jones  and  Mr. 
Woolsey  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  vital  need  to  integrate  and 
strengthen  the  JCS  role  in  military  de- 
cisionmaking,  and   I   submit   for   the 
Record,  Mr.  Woolsey's  article. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Joint  Chiets  Need  a  Real  Chief 
(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 
Gen.   David  C.   Jones,  chairman  of   the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  done  the  country 
a  service.  A  few  months  before  his  retire- 
ment this  summer  he  has  published  a  pro- 
posal for  a  thorough  revamping  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  It  is  high  time. 

The  weakness  and  lack  of  influence  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  is  one  of  the  Pentagon's  less 
well-kept  secrets.  Of  course,  each  of  the 
chiefs,  except  the  chairman,  is  the  head  of 
one  of  the  four  military  services  as  well,  and 
in  these  roles  they  are  far  from  weak  or  in- 
effective. 

Therein  lies  the  problem.  In  dealing  with 
most  of  the  normal  business  of  a  peacetime 
military  establishment— research,  weapons 
procurement,  budget,  manpower  policy, 
training— each  chief  heads  a  sizable  and 
competent  staff  composed  of  officers  from 
his  own  service.  As  a  service  chief  he  also 
has  contacts  on  the  Hill  friendly  to  those 
who  wear  his  color  of  uniform,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  well-connected  retired  officers 
and  reservists  who  are  sometimes  so  friend- 
ly that  they  trample  folks  in  their  enthusi- 
asm. 

For  certain  other  "Joint"  functions,  how- 
ever, on  which  the  president  and  secretary 
of  defense  seek  and  need  an  overall  collec- 
tive military  Judgment  (e.g.,  SALT,  overall 
defense  budget  questions,  military  oper- 
ations in  a  crisis),  each  mighty  service  chief 
steps  into  a  phone  booth  an(l  becomes  .  .  . 
Clark  Kent.  Wearing  hom-rlmmed  glasses 
and  a  slightly  dopes'  stare,  he  goes  into  "the 
tank,"  as  the  Joint  Chiefs'  conference  room 
is  called,  a  mild-mannered  seeker  of  unanim- 
ity. 

Ah,  unanimity.  The  price  of  unanimity 
among  all  four  military  services  In  this  be- 
ribboned  committee  has  been,  for  35  years, 
intellectual  flab  clothed  in  flaccid  prose. 
True,  much  good  military  advice  has  been 
given— but  ordinarily  informally,  not 
through  the  Joint  staff  system.  True,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  system  occasionally  produces 
something  useful— a  testament  to  the  cali- 
ber of  some  able  officers  assigned  there  who 
have  been  able  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  But  generally  it  has  worked  as  badly 
as,  Jones  reminds  us,  Dwight  Elsenhower 
suggested  it  would  24  years  ago. 

Normally,  as  the  interminable  four  tiers  of 
their  staff's  committee  meetings  lumber  on, 
the  formal  advice  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
produce  comes  more  and  more  to  resemble 
the  famous  committee-designed  camel. 

The  Joint  Chiefs'  force  planning  advice 
(the  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan— say 
"jaysop")  is  the  least-read  document  in  the 
Pentagon.    Adm.    Bud    Zumwalt.    former 
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member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  wrote  after  his 
retirement  that  even  he  had  never  see  a 
copy.  It's  no  wonder.  Memorializations  of 
bureaucratic  logrolling  that  merely  add  up 
everyone's  "requirements"  and  staple  them 
together  go  to  the  bottom  of  anyone's  in- 
t>ox. 

Bureaucratic  stasis  is  no  stranger  to 
Washington,  but  on  many  Issues  the  lack  of 
a  coherent  overall  military  position— one 
that  rises  above  individual  service  inter- 
ests—is becoming  dangerous.  As  Jones 
points  out  in  his  crisp  recent  statement  of 
the  problem,  there  is  a  tendency  in  each 
service  to  loolc  inward  and  to  perpetuate 
outmoded  doctrines  and  thought  patterns 
since  "fresh  approaches  to  strategy  tend  to 
threaten  an  institution's  interests  and  self- 
image.  .  .  ."  We  badly  need,  and  have  not 
had.  a  coherent  overall  military  view  about 
such  matters  as  strategy  and  forces.  Partly 
as  a  result,  a  gaggle  of  kibitzers  has  formed 
throughout  government  on  these  questions. 
Everyone  from  OMB  budget  examiners  to 
the  stray  congressional  staffer  with  a  Bona- 
parte complex  now  l>elieves  himself  to  be 
the  nation's  premier  strategist.  The  individ- 
ual military  services  have  clear  stands  on 
many  of  these  issues,  but  an  overall  coher- 
ent military  view  has  been  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

Such  a  view  may  not  prove  to  be  correct 
or  persuasive  on  a  good  many  questions,  but 
it  should  at  least  have  a  chance  to  be  heard 
in  the  debate.  Clemenceau  was  absolutely 
right:  war  is  indeed  too  important  to  be  left 
to  the  generals.  But  people  who  have  led 
troops  all  their  lives,  after  all.  do  have  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  discussion,  and 
they  should  be  permitted  to  put  their  most 
cogent  case  forward.  It  is  not  unimaginable 
that,  seeing  the  difficulty  today  of  obtain- 
ing political  consensus  behind  large  in- 
creases in  defense  spending,  our  senior  mili- 
tary officers  could  think  of  some  relatively 
Inexpensive  ways  to  increase  our  military  ef- 
fectiveness. They  are  the  ones  most  genu- 
inely and  immediately  concerned  about  pre- 
vailing in  any  hostilities— after  all.  they'll  be 
the  ones  who  have  to  fight. 

But  for  years  the  only  central  voice  in  de- 
fense has  been  provided  by  the  civilian  staff 
of  the  secretary  of  defense.  Lacking  military 
expertise  it  has.  largely,  failed.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  labored  mightily  and  given  us  two  dec- 
ades of  systems  analysis,  enabling  us  to 
have  certain  victory  over  an  enemy  only  if 
each  side  is  limited  to  bombing  the  other 
with  old  computer  printouts. 

Jones  proposes  a  stronger  role  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  influence,  on  joint  matters,  for  the 
individual  service  chiefs.  The  latter  would 
continue  to  head  their  individual  military 
services  and  would  advise  the  chairman,  the 
secretary  of  defense  and  the  president.  But 
on  strategy,  military  questions  that  relate  to 
foreign  policy  and  some  aspects  of  carving 
up  the  defense  budget  pie.  the  chairman 
and  a  stronger  central  military  staff  would 
gain  Influence  over  the  ser\ices.  The  chair- 
man, for  example,  would  have  some  control 
over  the  promotions  of  those  assigned  to  his 
staff:  this  is  not  true  today,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  the  current  system  is  so 
weak. 

Some  will  caution  against  steps  that,  it 
will  be  contended,  might  lead  to  an  all-pow- 
erful Prussian-style  "General  Staff."  Piffle. 
We  can  afford  to  move  several  light  years 
toward  military  staff  centralization  before 
we  come  within  any  distance  of  Prussianism. 
The    United   States    is   about    as   close   to 


having  a  Prussian-style  general  staff  today 
as  it  is  to  having  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. 

By  speaking  out.  Jones  t>equeaths  to  his 
successor  t  chance  to  make  the  system 
work.  Like'joe  DiMaggio.  he  is  retiring  with 
style.* 


INTERSTATE  COAL  PIPELINES 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
railroads  have  entered  the  legislative 
debate  over  interstate  coal  pipeline 
legislation  with  their  usual  fervor,  for 
which  I  commend  them.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  their  predictably  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  competitive  threat  of 
coal  pipelines  will  not  lead  the  rail- 
roads to  stray  from  stating  the. facts 
and  law  accurately.  My  recent  review 
of  a  set  of  briefing  papers  that  are 
being  circulated  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  (AAR)  has  caused 
me  some  concern  in  this  regard. 

Several  of  the  briefing  documents  of 
the  AAR  argue  forcefully  that  inter- 
state cotil  pipelines  are  not  economi- 
cally viable  and  will  not  result  in  lower 
delivered  costs  of  coal.  If  the  railroads 
are  correct,  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  coal  pipelines.  Interstate  coal 
pipelines  will  be  privately  financed 
and  will  compete  with  the  railroads 
for  long-term  coal  haulage  contracts. 
Clearly  they  will  be  built  only  if  and 
when  the  marketplace  dictates  that 
they  are  economically  viable. 

The  outspoken  opposition  of  the 
railroads  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
they  recognize  that  some  interstate 
coal  pipelines  will  be  economically 
viable  and  will  deliver  coal  at  transpor- 
tation rates  that  are  lower  than  those 
that  would  otherwise  be  charged  by 
the  railroads.  For  this  reason  and  be- 
cause the  marketplace  will  make  the 
economic  judgment  on  coal  pipelines,  I 
will  not  respond  to  railroad  arguments 
that  coal  pipelines  are  neither  eco- 
nomically viable  nor  competitive. 

One  of  the  AAR  briefing  documents, 
however,  contains  at  least  two  mis- 
statements of  fact  which  should  be 
clarified.  In  a  statement  entitled  "Coal 
Slurry:  A  Threat  To  State  Sovereign- 
ty," September  23.  1981.  the  AAR 
states  that  coal  pipeline  legislation 
will  preempt  State  authority  over 
water.  It  further  states  that  the  rail- 
roads have  never  had  access  to  Federal 
eminent  domain  authority.  Both  state- 
ments are  simply  erroneous. 

On  September  23,  1981,  when  the 
AAR  document  was  prepared,  coal 
pipeline  legislation  already  had  been 
introduced  in  the  House.  That  bill, 
H.R.  4230,  has  now  been  cosponsored 
by  almost  50  Members  of  the  Hotise 
and  has  been  ordered  reported  by  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  Section  10  of  that  legisla- 
tion clearly  provides  that  State  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  law  will 
govern  any  allocation  of  water  to 
interstate  coal  pipelines.  This  section 
actually  increases  the  authority  that 


the  States  now  possess  to  govern  their 
water  resources  by  providing  that 
water  used  in  any  such  pipeline  will 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  use  in  interstate 
commerce. 

On  November  12,  1981,  Senators 
MuRKOwsKi,  Weicker,  Hawkins, 
Bumpers,  Matsunaga,  Bradley,  and  I 
introduced  S.  1844.  which  grants  the 
Federal  right  of  eminent  domain  to 
interstate  coal  pipelines.  Since  then 
we  have  been  joined  in  sponsorship  by 
Senators  Goldwater,  Nickles.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Boren.  Section  6  of  our 
legislation  provides  the  same  strong 
protection  for  State  water  rights  that 
is  contained  in  H.R.  4230. 

My  esteemed  colleagues.  Senators 
Goldwater  and  Murkowski,  in 
speeches  that  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 4  Record,  stated  that  the  State 
water  law  protections  contained  in  S. 
1844  exceed  those  that  exist  at 
present.  Both  Senator  Goldwater. 
who  represents  a  very  arid  western 
State,  and  Senator  Murkowski,  who 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  the  State  water  law 
protection  provisions  of  S.  1844  could 
be  characterized  as  a  political  and 
legal  victory  for  the  States.  Perhaps 
the  AAR  will  now  amend  its  briefing 
papers  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
contents  of  &  1844  and  H.R.  4230. 

On  the  second  point,  the  railroads 
simply  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  at 
least  some  of  our  major  railroads  had 
access  to  Federal  eminent  domain 
during  their  formative  stages.  The 
truth  is.  however,  that  at  least  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific— 
now  the  Burlington  Northern— and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific— now  the 
Santa  Fe— all  had  access  to  Federal 
eminent  domain  when  their  lines  were 
being  built. 

By  act  of  July  1,  1862,  the  Congress 
chartered  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  providing  the  company  generous 
Federal  rights-of-way  and  an  outright 
grant  of  alternating  sections  of  land 
on  each  side  of  the  rail  line.  (12  Stat. 
489.)  The  Union  Pacific  was  not  origi- 
nally granted  Federal  eminent  domain 
authority.  Apparently  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  authority  was  needed, 
however,  for  2  years  later  the  Con- 
gress amended  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Act  to  grant  the  railroad  addi- 
tional sections  of  public  land  and 
access  to  an  extremely  broad  Federal 
eminent  domain  authority.  (13  Stat. 
356;  July  2,  1864.) 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
which  was  chartered  by  act  of  July  2. 
1864,  was  granted  the  same  rights  as 
the  Union  Pacific,  including  the  same 
broad  Federal  eminent  domain  author- 
ity. (13  Stat.  365.)  The  Northern  Pacif- 
ic later  merged  with  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy,  the  Great  North- 
em.  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Railroads  to 
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form  the  Burlington  Northern  Rail- 
road in  1970. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 
was  chartered  by  act  of  July  27.  1866. 
and  was  granted  the  same  rights,  in- 
cluding Federal  eminent  domain  au- 
thority, that  had  previously  been 
granted  to  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Northern  Pacific.  (14  Stat.  292.) 
Through  a  series  of  transactions,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroads  became 
the  Santa  Pe  Railroad  in  1884. 

Each  of  these  major  western  rail- 
roads had  access  to  Federal  eminent 
domain  authority  during  their  forma- 
tive years.  To  state  otherwise  simply  is 
not  true.  Perhaps  of  most  interest,  the 
Union  Pacific  did  not  initially  have 
access  to  Federal  eminent  domain  au- 
thority, but  returned  to  Congress  2 
years  later  to  obtain  that  right.  The 
obvious  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
the  railroads  fotmd  that  Federal  emi- 
nent domain,  rather  than  State  emi- 
nent domain,  was  required  during 
their  formative  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  expect  the 
railroads  to  welcome  the  competition 
of  interstate  coal  pipelines.  I  expect 
the  railroads  to  oppose  pipelines  vigor- 
ously. However.  I  also  expect— and  I 
am  sure  that  each  of  my  colleagues  ex- 
pects—the railroads  to  be  accurate  in 
their  representations  during  our  con- 
sideration of  S.  1844.« 


DEFENSE 


•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
once  again  about  to  embark  on  a 
debate  over  how  we  shall  defend 
America. 

I  am  by  nature  an  optimist,  but  I  do 
not  hold  out  much  hope  that  the 
coming  debate  will  generate  any  more 
light  than  that  of  last  year— or, 
indeed,  of  the  years  before  that. 

Clouding  our  perspective  are  de- 
mands that  national  defense  must 
besj-  its  fair  share  of  cuts  in  order  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

Those  who  would  mindlessly  cut  de- 
fense to  reduce  the  deficits  created  by 
Mr.  Reagan's  tax  reductions  are  the 
forerunners  of  a  new  American  isola- 
tionism. These  neoisolationlsts  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  are  real  threats  to 
America  from  outside  oiu-  borders. 
They  seem  unaware  that  our  defenses 
are  in  a  state  of  criminal  neglect  be- 
cause, for  decades— under  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike— America's  de- 
fense budget  has  been  robbed  of  more 
than  its  fair  share. 

In  such  times,  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
recently  in  the  Washington  Post  a  no- 
nonsense  analysis  of  our  national  secu- 
rity problems  written  by  R.  James 
Woolsey,  a  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Woolsey's  article, 
"Too  Many  Defense  Fiddlers!'  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


Too  Many  Defense  Fiddlers 
There  are  some  striking  parallels  between 
what  has  gone  wrong  with  our  defense  es- 
tablishment over  the  last  two  decades  and 
what  has  gone  wrong  with  much  of  the  rest 
of  American  government  and  American 
business. 

For  example.  The  Post  a  short  while  back 
carried  two  conunents  analyzing  two  widely 
disparate  and  chronic  problems  that  could, 
word  for  word,  be  used  as  diagnoses  for  the 
Defense  Department "s  two  most  debilitating 
long-term  ailments. 

After  the  Air  Florida  crash.  Jay  Gourley 
wrote  of  government's  efforts  to  improve  air 
safety  by  ever  more  detailed  regulations; 
"We've  made  more  people  responsible  for 
each  flight.  And  the  more  people  who  are 
responsible,  the  less  responsible  each  is.  .  .  . 
(I)n  so  doing,  we've  endangered  the  flying 
public."  And  criticizing  American  business- 
men's toddler-like  appetite  for  the  immedi- 
ate gratification  of  a  yimimy  next-quarter's 
financial  report.  Bendix's  William  Agee 
stressed  the  dangers  of  a  "very  short-term, 
expedient  approach  to  problems— this  quar- 
ter's earnings,  this  year's  budget.  .  .  ." 

While  these  tendencies  are  widely  recog- 
nized as  problems  in  the  rest  of  society,  they 
are  ordinarily  mentioned  only  in  passing  in 
an  assessment  of  the  difficulties  of  our  de- 
fense establishment,  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Increasing  the  number  of  people  responsible 
for  running  things  and  demanding  immedi- 
ate financial  improvement  (often  in  the 
form  of  quick  savings  from  "Fraud.  Waste 
and  Abuse")  are  the  two  favorite  proposals 
of  many  aficionados  of  the  defense  debate 
and  of  much  of  Congress.  Indeed  they  are 
thought  to  be  the  remedies  for  all  seasons. 

The  twin  cries  will  go  up,  as  Congress  re- 
turns, to  improve  defense  management  by 
fine-tuning  it  from  Capitol  Hill,  and  to  save 
the  nation "s  economy  by  cutting  back  on  the 
projjosed  defense  spending  In  this  year's 
budiget. 

The  proposals  for  fine-tuning  will  almost 
universally  neglect  the  effect  mentioned  by 
Gourley:  the  dilution  of  responsibility. 
There  are  now  so  many  people  fiddling  with 
the  weapons  procurement  process— and 
many  fiddlers  are  either  in  Congress  or  re- 
quired to  fiddle  by  it— that  frequently  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  who's  in  charge  of  any 
major  system.  Two  decades  ago,  Adm.  Red 
Rabom  brought  the  Polaris  program  from 
inception  to  having  a  boat  on  operational 
patrol  in  three  years  and  11  months.  That  is 
unheard  of  today,  for  programs  involving 
far  fewer  technological  breakthroughs  than 
Polaris  did.  The  delays  created  by  even 
trying  to  assemble  today's  string  ensemble 
for  rehearsal,  much  less  get  it  to  consider 
playing  the  same  piece  of  music,  mean  that 
no  one  individual  can  oversee  an  entire 
weapons  program  in  that  fashion  until 
there  are  major  breakthroughs  in  geriatrics. 

The  proposals  for  Instant  defense  spend- 
ing reductions  will  take  many  forms.  Most 
will  have  these  features  in  common:  they 
wlU  not  require  canceling  large  weapons 
programs  that  have  built  up  political  and 
economic  constituencies:  they  will  not  in- 
volve closing  any  military  bases:  and  they 
will  not  provide  funds  for  any  of  the  early 
costs  in  a  weapons  program  that  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  alternate  manufacturers 
and  thus  save  money  through  increased 
competition  in  the  long  run.  But  the  sorts  of 
steps  that  are  necessary  in  order  really  to 
save  money  in  the  defense  budget,  over  the 
long  haul,  almost  all  do  involve  accepting 
short-run  economic  or  political  costs.  Con- 
gress particularly  finds  it  hard  to  face  this. 


Since  it  is  so  very  hard  to  pay  either  the 
short-term  price  of  job  losses  or  the  price  of 
the  budget  increases  needed  to  get  alternate 
manufacturers  started  on  a  weapon.  Con- 
gress falls  back  onto  what  many  see  as 
second-best  solutions— across-the-board  cuts 
in  the  spending  currently  before  it.  These, 
however,  just  reduce  readiness,  since  it  is 
about  the  only  thing  that  can  be  cut  effec- 
tively at  such  a  late  date  without  major  sur- 
gery. 

Republicans  in  Congress  are  now  more 
than  ordinarily  prone  to  advance  the  course 
of  both  of  these  types  of  diseases.  They  are 
r>olitically  less  able  than  the  Democrats  to 
challenge  the  true  cause  of  the  massive 
looming  federal  budget  deficits— namely  the 
snowballing  tax  cut  legislation  of  1981  with, 
e.g..  its  revenue-destroying  rental  market 
for  corporate  tax  credits.  Most  Republicans 
also  don"t  want  to  challenge  any  of  the  ad- 
ministration"s  highly  visible  weapons  pro- 
grams but  feel  they  must  at  least  propose 
something  that  sounds  critical  of  Defense. 
Increased  micro-management  and  short- 
term  readiness  cuts  are  likely  to  be  the 
result. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Democrats  are 
still,  in  most  cases,  attracted  by  the  path 
they  have  mindlessly  pursued  for  a  decade 
and  a  half— staying  to  the  Republicans"  left 
on  defense  issues.  Although  some  had  an  in- 
teresting fling  in  the  Senate  last  year  at- 
tacking the  Republicans  on  the  readiness 
issue,  many  Democrats  look  at  recent  polls, 
feel  the  tide  may  have  turned  against  the 
public"s  1980  support  for  increased  defense 
spending,  and  hope  to  capitalize  on  it.  They 
know  that,  in  fact,  current  proposals  for  de- 
fense increases  are  stiU  dwarfed  by  Soviet 
efforts  and  take  us  less  than  half  of  the  way 
back  from  Jimmy  Carter's  record  post- 
Korean  War  low  level  of  commitment  to  de- 
fense (just  over  5  percent  of  GNP)  to  John 
Kennedy's  level  (9  percent)— that  current 
increases  are  disproportionate  neither  to 
the  Soviet  buildup  that  necessitates  them 
nor  to  our  own  recent  past  peacetime  de- 
fense spending.  But  most  Democrats  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  be  satisfied  by  ineffec- 
tual attacks  against  one  or  two  questionable 
major  weapons  systems  and  criticism  of  last 
year's  tax  cuts. 

In  any  case,  for  their  own  sets  of  reasons, 
both  parties  in  Congress  seem  at  this  point 
to  \x  headed  toward  more  micro-manage- 
ment of  defense  and  toward  aggregate  cuts 
in  this  year's  defense  spending  without  kill- 
ing major  programs.  In  the  incomparable 
words  of  Yogi  Berra,  "we're  makin'  all  the 
wrong  mistakes."* 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 
AND  HOUSE  ACTION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  interesting  characteristics  of  the 
export  trading  company  legislation 
now  making  its  way  through  the  Con- 
gress is  the  broad  bipartisan  support  it 
has  had. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate  twice  unani- 
mously in  two  successive  Congresses. 
Additionally,  the  last  two  I*residents 
have  supported  it.  Former  President 
Carter  and  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Klutznick  worked  very  hard  for 
its  enactment,  as  has  the  present  ad- 
ministration.      Recently       President 
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Reagan  affirmed  his  own  commitment 
to  this  legislation  In  a  letter  to  J.  Paul 
Lyet,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Export  Council,  responding  to  the 
Council's  endorsement  of  the  bill— the 
first  action  of  the  Council  in  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  texts  of 
both  letters  appear  in  the  Record. 

As  the  second  session  of  the  Con- 
gress gets  underway,  it  is  also  timely 
to  say  a  word  about  the  bill's  status  in 
the  House.  S.  734  has  been  referred  to 
three  committees  in  the  House,  For- 
eign Affairs.  Banking,  and  Judiciary. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ported the  bUl  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  I  have  every  expectation  it  will  do 
so  again.  One  of  the  Members  who  in- 
troduced similar  legislation.  Congress- 
man Don  Bonker  of  Washington,  is  on 
the  committee  and  has  been  diligent 
in  his  efforts  to  move  the  bill  along. 

Similarly,  in  the  Banking  Committee 
I  am  optimistic  about  timely  consider- 
ation. The  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Congressman  St  Germain  of  Rhode 
Island,  has  from  the  beginning  made 
clear  that  he  does  not  intend  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  bill's  enactment.  He 
has  not  been  one  thus  far,  and  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  continue  his 
helpful  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  Issues  raised  by  the  bill.  Clearly, 
Chairman  St  Germain  has  some  reser- 
vations about  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  That  is  hardly  surprising.  The 
Senate  frequently  has  reservations 
about  bills  passed  by  the  House. 
Chairman  St  Germain  has  raised  some 
thoughful  questions  about  the  bill 
which  the  administration  is  now 
studying.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  chairman  has  acted  in 
good  faith  in  raising  his  questions,  and 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  they  are 
answered  his  committee  will  work  its 
win  on  the  legislation  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  conference. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  stud- 
ied the  bill  for  some  months  now,  fol- 
lowing hearings  last  spring  and 
summer  on  an  alternative  approach  In- 
troduced by  Congressmen  Rodino  and 
McClory.  That  alternative  was  ap- 
proved at  the  subcommltte  level  last 
December,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
staff  was  Instructed  to  prepare  a  draft 
of  a  certification  procedure  as  in  title 

II  of  S.  734  with  certain  specific 
changes.  The  staff  has  now  done  so, 
and  I  hope  the  chairman.  Congress- 
man RoDiNO  will  soon  schedule  a 
markup  session  on  that  proposal.  It 
does  not  contain  everything  we  In  the 
Senate  would  like  to  see,  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly something  we  can  go  to  confer- 
ence on  and  I  am  confident  the  gap 
can  be  bridged  with  all  parties  acting 
in  their  usual  good  faith. 

It  Is  apparent,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  making  progress.  And  well  we 
should.  Export  trading  companies  will 
by  no  means  solve  all  our  export  prob- 
lems—no one  ever  claimed  that  they 


will— but  they  will  make  some  addi- 
tional resources  available  to  small-  and 
medium-sized  exporters  and  potential 
exporters,  find  over  the  long  term  will 
reorient  the  way  we  approach  export- 
ing. This  legislation  has  broad  and 
deep  support  and  deserves  prompt  en- 
actment. I  sun  encouraged  by  the 
House's  diligence  In  educating  Itself 
about  the  bill  and  the  issues  it  raises.  I 
hope  we  can  continue  that  progress 
and  translate  it  Into  action  on  the  bill. 
The  letters  follow: 

The  President's  Export  Council. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  30,  1981. 
The  Presidint. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the 
President's  Export  Council,  I  submit  here- 
with its  resolution  calling  for  prompt  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion and  operation  of  export  trading  compa- 
nies: 

The  President's  Export  Council,  as  its  first 
order  of  business,  agreed  to  advise  you  that 
the  establishment  of  the  export  trading 
company  concept  should  be  your  top  priori- 
ty In  the  international  trade  area. 

Export  trading  companies  are  necessary  in 
order  to  realize  economies  of  scale  and  to 
provide  small  firms  with  access  to  the  exper- 
tise so  often  critical  to  successful  interna- 
tional competition.  Formation  of  such  com- 
panies should  provide  a  major  step  in  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  nation.  They 
would  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tion's trade  deficit  by  fostering  the  growth 
of  exports,  which  already  contribute  ap- 
proximately 20.000  jobs  for  every  one  billion 
dollars  in  sales. 

We  recognize  that  the  Administration  has 
already  endorsed  the  export  trading  compa- 
ny concept,  but  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  immediate  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  necessary  if  legislation  is 
to  pass  this  year.  We  urge  the  Administra- 
tion to  intensify  discussions  with  the  appro- 
priate committees  in  the  House,  particularly 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  In  order  to  work 
toward  speedy  passage  of  export  trading 
company  legislation. 

We  hope  you  will  give  our  views  close  at- 
tention, as  this  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  in- 
crease exports. 


Sincerely. 


I  J.  Pap 

The 


J.  Paijl  Lyet,  Chairman. 


The  White  Hodse. 
Washington,  B.C.,  December  22,  1981. 
Hon.  J.  Paitl  Lyet, 

Chairman,  President's  Export  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Lyet:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  transmitting  the  first  recommenda- 
tion of  the  new  Export  Council  supporting 
prompt  enactment  of  export  trading  compa- 
ny legislation. 

This  Administration  supports  legislation 
to  foster  the  formation  of  American  export 
trading  companies.  We  have  been  actively 
Involved  in  discussions  with  the  relevant 
committeet  in  the  House,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  that  we  can  to  seek  expedi- 
tious passage  of  the  legislation.  1  believe  we 
will  have  an  effective  export  trading  compa- 
ny law  early  in  the  next  session. 

I  appreciate  the  Council's  advice  and  look 
forward  to  receiving  additional  recommen- 
dations. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 


RULES     OF    THE     SENATE     COM- 
MITTEE    ON     FOREIGN     RELA- 
TIONS 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  rule  XXVI  which  re- 
quires that  the  rules  of  each  commit- 
tee be  published  by  March  1, 1  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  rules  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

(Adopted  January  14, 1981) 

rule  1— comiiittee  and  subcommittee 

meetings 

(a)  Regular  meeting  day.— The  regular 
meeting  day  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  transaction  of  Committee 
business  shall  be  on  Tuesday  of  each  week, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  including  meetings  to  conduct  hear- 
ings, shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  that 
a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  on  the  same  sub- 
ject for  a  period  of  no  more  than  fourteen 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  paragraphs  (I) 
through  (6)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual: 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  infonnatlon  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  l>e  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees:  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person:  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

A  closed  meeting  may  be  opened  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Quorum  requirements.— (1 )  A  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  reporting  any  meas- 
ure or  recommendation  to  the  Senate.  No 
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measure  or  recommendation  shall  be  or- 
dered reported  from  the  Committee  unless  a 
.  majority  of  the  Committee  members  are  ac- 
tually present.  The  vote  of  the  Committee 
to  report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  those 
members  who  are  actually  present  at  the 
time  the  vote  is  taken. 

(2)  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  business,  other 
than  for  reporting  a  measure  or  recommen- 
dation to  the  Senate  or  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony, shall  consist  of  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding at  least  one  member  of  from  each 
party. 

(3)  For  the  purt>ose  of  taking  sworn  or 
unsworn  testimony  at  any  duly  scheduled 
meeting,  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and 
each  subcommittee  thereof  shall  consist  of 
one  member. 

(d)  Proxy  voting.— Proxy  voting  shall  be 
allowed  on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  Committee.  However,  proxies  shall  not 
be  voted  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  a 
measure  or  matter  except  when  the  absent 
member  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  t>eing  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded.  All 
proxies  shall  be  in  writing. 

(e)  Subcommittee.— Unless  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  or  Senate  resolution,  sub- 
committees shall  be  created  by  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee  and  shall  deal  with 
such  legislation  and  oversight  of  programs 
and  policies  as  the  Committee  directs.  LiCgis- 
lative  measures  or  other  matters  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  for  consideration 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  or  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  Committee.  If  the  prin- 
cipal subject  matter  of  a  measure  or  matter 
to  be  referred  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
more  than  one  subcommittee,  the  Chairman 
or  the  Committee  may  refer  the  matter  to 
two  or  more  subcommittees  for  joint  consid- 
eration. 

The    Chairman    and    Ranking    Minority 
—Member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ex  offi- 
cb  members,  without  vote,  of  each  subcom- 
mittee. 

(f)  Subcommittee  meetings.- Except  when 
funds  have  been  specifically  made  available 
by  the  Senate  for  a  subcommittee  purpose, 
no  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  shall  hold  hearings  involving 
reporting  expenses  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  or 
by  decision  of  the  full  Committee.  Meetings 
of  subcommittees  shaU  be  scheduled  after 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  con- 
flicts with  meetings  of  other  subcommittees 
insofar  as  possible.  Meetings  of  subcommit- 
tees shall  not  be  scheduled  to  conflict  with 
meetings  of  the  full  Committee. 

(g)  Announcement  of  meetings.- The 
Committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  make  public  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
hearings,  unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee,  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  t>egln  such  hearing  at 
an  earlier  date. 

(h)  Assignments  to  subcommittees.- As- 
signments of  members  to  subcommittees 
shall  be  made  in  an  equitable  fashion.  No 
member  of  the  Committee  may  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  subcommittee  untU,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  chosen  assignments  to  one  sub- 
conunittee,  and  no  member  shall  receive  as- 
signments to  a  third  subcommittee  until.  In 


order  of  seniority,  all  members  have  chosen 
assignments  to  two  subcommittees. 

(i)  Staff  attendance  at  meetings.— A 
Member  may  have  one  member  of  his  per- 
sonal staff,  for  whom  that  Member  assumes 
t>erson  responsibility,  accompany  and  be 
seated  near  him  at  committee  meetings.  At- 
tendance of  Committee  staff  at  meetings 
shall  be  limited  to  those  designated  by  the 
Staff  Director  or  the  Minority  Staff  Direc- 
tor. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  may  des- 
ignate members  of  his  personal  staff,  who 
hold  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  eligibility  to  attend  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee, by  majority  vote,  or  the  Chairman, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member,  may  limit  staff  attendance  at 
specified  meetings. 

(j)  Reporting  requirements.— 

(1)  When  the  Committee  has  ordered  a 
measure  or  recommendation  reported,  the 
report  thereon  shall  be  filed  in  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intentions  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  Committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such  views  in 
writing,  with  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  views  shall  then  be  included  in 
the  Committee  report  and  printed  in  the 
same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  in- 
clusion shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice,  the 
Committee  report  may  be  filed  and  printed 
immediately  without  such  views. 

(3)  The  results  of  all  roUcall  votes  taken 
in  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  any 
measure,  or  amendment  thereto,  shall  be 
announced  in  the  Committee  report.  The 
announcement  shall  include  a  tabulation  of 
the  votes  cast  in  favor  and  votes  cast  in  op- 
position to  each  such  measure  and  amend- 
ment by  each  member  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  3— NOMINATIONS 

(a)  Waiting  requirement.— Unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  shall  not  consider  any 
nomination  until  six  days  after  it  has  been 
formally  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

(b)  Public  consideration.— Nominees  for 
any  post  who  are  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  shall  be  heard  In  public  ses- 
sion, unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  de- 
crees otherwise. 

(c)  Required  data.— No  nomination  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  imless  (1)  the 
nominee  has  been  accorded  a  security  clear- 
ance on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  executive  branch  agencies;  (2)  In  ap- 
propriate cases,  the  nominee  has  filed  a  con- 
fidential financial  statement  with  the  Com- 
mittee; (3)  the  Committee  has  been  assured 
that  the  nominee  does  not  have  any  inter- 
ests which  could  conflict  with  the  Interests 
of  the  government  In  the  exercise  of  the 
nominee's  proposed  responsibilities;  and  (4), 
for  persons  nominated  to  be  a  ambassador 
or  minister,  the  Committee  has  received  a 
complete  list  of  any  contributions  made  by 
the  nominee  or  members  of  his  immediate 
family  to  any  Federal  election  campaign 
during  the  year  of  his  or  her  nomination 
and  for  the  four  preceding  years. 

RULE  3— WrriTESSES 

(a)  General.— The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  consider  requests  to  testify  on 
any  matter  or  measure  pending  before  the 
Committee. 


(b)  Presentation  by  witnesses.— If  the 
Chairman  so  determines,  the  oral  presenta- 
tion of  witnesses  shall  be  limited  to  ten  min- 
utes. However,  written  statements  of  reason- 
able length  may  be  submitted  by  witnesses 
and  other  interested  persons  who  are  unable 
to  testify  in  person. 

(c>  Filing  of  statements.— A  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  file  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  his  appearance,  unless  this 
requirement  is  waived  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  following 
their  determination  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  to  file  such  a  statement. 

RULE  4— COMMITTEE  TRAVEL 

(a)  Approval  procedure.— No  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  its 
staff  shall  travel  abroad  on  Committee  busi- 
ness unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Chairman,  who  is  required  by  law  to  ap- 
prove vouchers  and  report  expenditures  of 
foreign  currencies,  and  the  Ranking  Minori- 
ty Member.  Requests  for  authorization  of 
such  travel  shall  state  the  purpose  and, 
when  completed,  a  full  substantive  and  fi- 
nancial report  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee. Any  proposed  travel  by  committee 
staff  for  a  subcommittee  purpose  must  be 
approved  by  the  sutx;ommittee  chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  the  request  to  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Travel  by  personal  staff.— A  member 
of  the  personal  staff  of  a  member  of  the 
Committee  may  travel  with  that  member 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. During  such  travel,  the  personal  staff 
member  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Foreign  travel  by  Committee  staff.— 
When  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  approve  the  foreign  travel  of 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  not 
accompanying  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
all  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature,  and  purpose. 
The  report  referred  to  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  section  shall  be  furnished  to 
all  members  of  the  Committee  and  shall  not 
be  otherwise  disseminated  without  the  ex- 
press authorization /)f  the  Committee. 

(d)  Staff  travel  in  U.S.-All  official  travel 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Conunittee  staff 
shall  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Staff 
Director,  or  in  the  case  of  minority  staff,  by 
the  Minority  Staff  Director. 

RULE  S— TRANSCRIPTS 

(a)  General.— The  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shall  keep  verbatim  transcripts  of 
all  Committee  and  subcommittee  meetings 
and  such  transcripts  shall  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Committee,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  decides  otherwise.  Tran- 
scripts of  public  hearings  by  the  Conunittee 
shall  be  published  unless  the  Chairman, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member,  determines  otherwise. 

(b)  Maintenance  and  security  of  classified 
transcripts: 

(1)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee 
shall  have  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  security  of  the  classified  tran- 
scripts. 

(2)  A  record  shall  be  maintained  of  each 
use  of  the  classified  transcripts. 

(3)  Classified  transcripts  shall  be  kept  in 
locked  combination  safes  in  the  Committee 
offices  except  when  in  active  use  by  author- 
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Ized  persons.  They  must  never  be  left  unat- 
tended and  shall  be  returned  to  the  Chief 
Clerk  promptly  when  no  longer  needed. 

(4)  Transcripts  classified  secret  or  higher 
may  not  leave  the  Committee  offices  except 
for  the  purpose  of  declassification. 

(5)  Classified  transcripts  other  than  those 
classified  secret  or  higher  may  leave  the 
Committee  offices  in  the  possession  of  au- 
thorized persons  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman.  Delivery  and  return  shall  be 
made  only  by  authorized  persons.  Such 
transcripts  may  not  leave  Washington.  D.C. 
unless  adequate  assurances  for  their  securi- 
ty are  made  to  the  Chairman. 

(6)  Extreme  care  shall  be  exercised  to 
avoid  taking  notes  or  quotes  from  classified 
transcripts.  Their  contents  may  not  be  di- 
vulged to  any  unauthorized  person. 

<c)  Use  of  classified  transcripts.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  are  authorized  to  use  classi- 
fied transcripts: 

(1)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
in  the  Committee  rooms. 

(2)  Senators  not  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, by  permission  of  the  Chairman,  and 
designated  personal  representatives  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  with  appropriate  se- 
curity clearances  in  the  Committee's  Capitol 
office,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman. 

(3)  Members  of  the  executive  departments 
Involved  in  the  meeting,  in  the  departments 
offices,  or,  in  the  Committee's  Capitol 
office,  by  permission  of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  Declassification  of  executive  tran- 
scripts and  other  executive  records: 

(1)  Any  executive  transcript  or  classified 
Committee  report,  or  portion  thereof,  may 
be  declassified  by  the  Committee  less  than 
12  years  after  the  date  on  which  such  tran- 
script or  record  was  made  if — 

(A)  the  Committee  by  majority  vote  ap- 
proves: and 

(B)  each  member  of  the  Committee  who 
participated  in  any  meeting  at  which  such 
transcript  was  made,  approves  of  such  de- 
classification, except  that  the  Committee 
may  by  majority  vote  declassify  such  tran- 
script in  the  absence  of  such  approval. 

(2)  Any  such  transcript,  classified  Com- 
mittee report,  or  portion  thereof,  shall  be 
declassified  on  a  date  12  years  thereafter 
unless  the  Committee  by  majority  vote  dis- 
approves. 

R0IJ!   8— RBGUI-ATION  FOR  THE  USE  OP  CLASSI- 
TVCD  MATERIAL  (OTHER  THAN  TRANSCRIPTS > 

Receipt  and  distribution  of  classified  ma- 
terial.— 

(a)  All  classified  material  received  or  origi- 
nated by  the  Committee  shall  be  logged  in 
at  the  Committee's  offices  in  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  except  for  ma- 
terial classified  as  "Top  Secret"  shall  be 
filed  in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Building  offices 
for  Committee  use  and  safekeeping. 

(b)  Each  such  piece  of  classified  material 
received  or  originated  shall  be  card  indexed 
and  serially  numbered,  and  where  requiring 
onward  distribution  shall  be  distributed  by 
means  of  an  attached  indexed  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman.  If  such  materitU  is 
to  be  distributed  outside  the  Committee  of- 
fices, it  shall,  in  addition  to  the  attached 
form,  be  accompanied  also  by  an  approved 
signature  sheet  to  show  onward  receipt. 

(c)  Distribution  of  classified  material 
among  offices  shall  be  by  Committee  mem- 
bers or  authorized  staff  only.  All  classified 
material  sent  to  members'  offices,  and  that 
distributed  within  the  working  offices  of  the 
Committee,  shall  be  returned  to  Room  4229, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  No  classi- 
fied material  is  to  be  removed  from  the  of- 
fices of  the  members  or  of  the  Committee 


without  permission  of  the  Chairman.  Such 
classified  material  will  be  afforded  safe  han- 
dling and  safe  storage  at  all  times. 

(d)  Material  classified  "Top  Secret."  after 
being  indexed  and  nu^nbered.  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Committee's  Capitol  office  for  use  by 
the  members  and  authorized  staff  in  that 
office  only  or  in  such  other  secure  Commit- 
tee offices  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  or  Staff  Director. 

(e)  The  Staff  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  such  administrative  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  these  regulations. 

RUU:  7— STAFF  REGULATIONS 

The  following  provisions  shall  apply  con- 
cerning the  staff. 

(a)  The  staff  works  for  the  Committee  as 
a  whole,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Staff  Director: 
provided,  however,  that  such  part  of  the 
staff  as  is  designated  Minority  Staff,  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Minority  Staff 
Director. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Conunittee  should 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  staff  at  any  time 
for  assistance  in  connection  with  Committee 
business.  Members  of  the  Senate  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  call  upon  the 
staff  for  assistance  from  time  to  time  should 
be  given  asEistance  subject  to  the  overriding 
responsibility  of  the  staff  to  the  Committee. 

(c)  The  staff's  primary  responsibility  is 
with  respect  to  bills,  resolutions,  treaties, 
and  nominations. 

(d)  The  ^aff  and  the  Conunittee  also  have 
a  responsibility  under  section  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  which  pro- 
vides that  "...  each  standing  Conunittee  . . . 
shall  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  and 
execution  of  those  laws  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee."  The  staff  also 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  Committee  for 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  Senate  Rule 
XXV  which  provides  that,  in  addition  to 
specific  areas  of  jurisdiction,  the  Committee 

. .  shall  also  study  and  review,  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis,  matters  relating  to  the  na- 
tional security  policy,  foreign  policy,  and 
international  economic  {>olicy  as  it  relates  to 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
matters  relating  to  food,  hunger,  and  nutri- 
tion in  foreign  countries,  and  report  thereon 
from  time  to  time." 

In  the  case  of  foreign  relations,  there  is  an 
additional  responsibility  deriving  from  the 
advice  and  consent  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. By  the  same  token  there  tu-e  limita- 
tions deriving  from  the  President's  special 
constitutional  position  in  regard  to  foreign 
relations. 

<e)(l)  In  addition  to  carrying  out  assign- 
ments from  the  Committee  and  its  individ- 
ual members,  the  staff  has  a  responsibility 
to  originate  suggestions  for  Committee  or 
sutKommittee  consideration.  The  staff  also 
has  a  respcnslbility  to  make  suggestions  to 
individual  members  regarding  matters  of 
special  interest  to  such  members. 

(2)  It  is  part  of  the  staff's  duty  to  keep 
itself  as  well  informed  as  possible  in  regard 
to  developments  affecting  foreign  relations 
and  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  for- 
eign programs  of  the  United  States.  Signifi- 
cant trends  or  developments  which  might 
otherwise  escape  notice  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  or  of  indi- 
vidual Senators  with  particular  interests. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  in 
subsection  (e).  the  staff  shall  bear  in  mind 


the  workload  of  Senators  and  not  deal  in 
trivia  but  limit  itself  to  broad  questions  of 
basic  pwlicy  or  specific  matters  which  point 
up  a  question  of  basic  policy. 

(g)  The  staff  shall  pay  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch.  It 
therefore  has  a  responsibility  to  help  the 
Committee  bring  to  bear  an  independent, 
objective  judgment  of  proposals  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  when  appropriate  to 
originate  sound  proposals  of  its  own.  At  the 
same  time,  the  staff  shall  avoid  impinging 
upon  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

(h)  In  those  instances  when  Committee 
action  require*  the  expression  of  minority 
views,  the  staff  shall  assist  the  minority  as 
fully  as  the  majority  to  the  end  that  all 
points  of  view  may  be  fully  considered  by 
members  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
Senate.  The  staff  shall  bear  in  mind  that 
under  our  constitutional  system  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  elected  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  legislative  issues  in  the 
light  of  as  full  and  fair  a  presentation  of  the 
facts  as  the  staff  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

(1)  The  staff  shall  regard  its  relationship 
to  the  Committee  as  a  privileged  one,  in  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  of  a  lawyer  to  a 
client.  In  order  to  protect  this  relationship 
and  the  mutual  confidence  which  must  pre- 
vail if  the  Committee-staff  relationship  is  to 
be  a  satisfactory  and  fruitful  one,  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  shall  apply: 

(1)  Members  of  the  staff  shall  not  be  iden- 
tified with  any  special  interest  group  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  or  allow  their 
names  to  be  used  by  any  such  group. 

(2)  Members  of  the  staff  shall  not  accept 
public  speaking  engagements  or  write  for 
publication  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Staff  Director,  or,  in  the  case  of  minori- 
ty staff,  from  the  Minority  Staff  Director. 
In  the  case  of  the  Staff  Director  and  the 
Minority  Staff  Director,  such  advance  per- 
mission shall  be  obtained  from  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  as 
appropriate.  In  any  event,  such  public  state- 
ments should  avoid  the  expression  of  per- 
sona] views  and  should  not  contain  predic- 
tions of  future,  or  interpretations  of  past. 
Conunittee  action. 

(3)  The  staff  shall  under  no  circumstances 
discuss  with  anyone  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  in  executive  session  or  conversa- 
tions with  individual  Senators  without  spe- 
cific advance  permission  from  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Senator  concerned. 

RtJLE  8— PROVISIONS  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  AND  SENATE  RULES 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  governed  by  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  rules 
and  procedures  set  forth  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

RULE  9— AMENDKENTS 

These  Rules  may  be  modified,  amended, 
or  repealed  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee, 
provided  that  a  notice  in  writing  of  the  pro- 
posed change  has  been  given  to  each 
Member  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing at  which  action  thereon  is  to  be  taken.* 


RULES    OP    THE    SENATE     COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirement  of 
Senate  rule  XXVI  to  publish  the  rules 
of    each    Senate    committee    in    the 
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Record  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year,   I  am  herewith  submitting  the 
procedural  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business 

1.  GENERAL  ' 

All  applicable  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
shall  govern  the  Committee  and  its  Subcom- 
mittees. The  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  the  Rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee. 

2.  MEETINGS  AND  QUORUMS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Chairman.  All  other  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  Chairman  as  he  deems  necessary,  on 
three  days  notice  where  practicable.  If  at 
least  three  Members  of  the  Committee 
desire  the  Chairman  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing, they  may  file  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  written  request  therefor,  addressed 
to  the  Chairman.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  notify  the 
Chairman  of  such  request.  If.  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, the  Chairman  fails  to  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee Members  may  file  In  the  Office  of  the 
Committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial Committee  meeting  will  be  held,  speci- 
fying the  date,  hour  and  place  thereof,  and 
the  Committee  shall  meet  at  that  time  and 
place.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such 
notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  all  Committee  Members  that  such 
special  meeting  will  be  held  and  inform 
them  of  its  date,  hour  and  place.  If  the 
Chairman  is  not  present  at  any  regular,  ad- 
ditional or  special  meeting,  the  ranlung  ma- 
jority Meml)er  present  shall  preside. 

(b)(1)  Nine  Members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  reporting  any 
legislative  measure  or  nomination. 

(2)  Six  Members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  provided  that  one  minority 
Member  is  present.  The  term  "routine  busi- 
ness" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  pending  before  the 
Committee  and  any  amendments  thereto, 
and  voting  on  such  amendments. 

(3)  In  hearings,  whether  in  public  or 
closed  session,  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of 
testimony,  including  sworn  testimony,  shall 
consist  of  one  Member  of  the  Conmiittee  or 
subcommittee. 

(c)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  in  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by 
Members  who  are  unable  to  be  present.  To 
be  valid,  proxies  must  be  signed  and  assign 
the  right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  Members  who 
will  be  present.  Proxies  shall  in  no  case  be 
counted  for  establishing  a  quorum. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of 
all  subcommittees  on  which  they  do  not 
serve  as  members. 

3.  HEARINGS 

(a)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
may  initiate  a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
his  authority  or  upon  his  approval  of  a  re- 
quest by  any  Member  of  the  Committee. 
"The  Chairman  of  any  subcommittee  may. 
after  approval  of  the  Chairman,  initiate  a 
hearing  of  the  subcommittee  on  his  author- 
ity or  at  the  request  of  any  member  of  the 


subcommittee.  Written  notice  of  all  hear- 
ings shall  be  given,  as  far  in  advance  as 
practicable,  to  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  Hearings  of  the  Committee  or  any  sub- 
committee shall  not  be  scheduled  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  or  by  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Conunittee.  Such  consent  may 
be  given  informally,  without  a  meeting. 

(b)(1)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath 
to  any  witness  testifying  as  to  fact  if  a 
quorum  be  present  as  specified  in  Rule  2(b). 

(2)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may 
attend  any  meeting  or  hearing  held  by  any 
subcommittee  and  question  witnesses  testi- 
fying before  any  subcommittee. 

(3)  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  hearings 
shall  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  Members  of  the  Committee  or 
such  Committee  staff  as  Is  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

(4)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  written  statement  of  the  prepared 
testimony  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of 
the  hearing  at  which  the  witness  is  to 
appear  unless  this  requirement  is  waived  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

(c)  Witnesses  may  be  subpoenaed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  agreement  of  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  or  by  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 
Such  consent  may  be  given  informally,  with- 
out a  meeting.  Subpoenas  shall  be  Issued  by 
the  Chairman  or  by  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  designated  by  him.  Subcommit- 
tees shall  not  have  the  right  to  authorize  or 
issue  subpoenas.  A  subpoena  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness  shall  state  briefly  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  and  the  matter  or  mat- 
ters to  which  the  witness  is  expected  to  tes- 
tify. A  subpoena  for  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents  and  records  shall 
identify  the  papers  required  to  be  produced 
with  as  much  particularity  as  is  practicable. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
closed  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  who  shall  be 
permitted  whUe  the  witness  is  testifying  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken,  or 
confidential  material  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
closed  hearing,  or  confidential  testimony  or 
material  submitted  voluntarily  or  pursuant 
to  a  subpoena,  shall  be  made  public,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way  of  summary, 
unless  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

4.  amendment  of  RULES 

The  foregoing  rules  may  be  added  to, 
modified  or  amended:  provided,  however, 
that  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  entire 
Membership  so  determine  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing with  due  notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifi- 
cally called  for  that  purpose.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
February  16  marked  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
was  not  in  session  on  that  day,  but  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
a  few  pertinent  comments. 

Although  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
now    under    the    domination    of    the 


Soviet  Union,  their  brief  period  of  in- 
dependence demonstrated  their  devo- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  liber- 
ty. Even  today,  after  more  than  40 
years  of  Soviet  control,  Lithuanians 
continue  to  battle  for  autonomy.  Their 
constitution,  which  is  not  recognized 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  guarantees  free- 
dom and  equality  of  all  citizens  before 
the  law. 

The  Lithuanian  people  maintain  an 
organized  opposition  to  oppression 
through  demonstrations,  petitions, 
and  underground  publications.  They 
fight  to  preserve  many  of  the  basic 
human  rights  that  we  take  for  granted 
here  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
those  who  speak  out  for  these  basic 
freedoms  are  arrested  and  persecuted. 
Great  numbers  of  Lithuanians  are  sit- 
ting in  Soviet  prisons  because  they 
dared  to  voice  their  religious,  cultural, 
and  political  beliefs. 

I  feel  it  is  important,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence,  to  recog- 
nize the  determination  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people's  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. The  will  of  these  people  is 
worthy  of  our  admiration  and  should 
be  an  inspiration  for  us  all.* 


64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  February 
16,  1982,  marked  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  reestablishment  of  Lithuanian 
independence  in  1918  and  the  731st 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state.  Today  the  U.S. 
Senate  commemorates  this  occasion 
with  a  special  order  at  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
esteemed  body  are  only  too  familiar 
with  the  tragic  fate  of  this  small, 
proud  nation  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
that  of  her  noble  people:  The  treach- 
erous pact  between  Hitler  and  Stalin 
in  1940  that  handed  the  free  Republic 
of  Lithuania  over  to  the  Soviet 
Empire,  the  armed  resistance  of  Lith- 
uanian patriots  and  suppression  by  the 
Red  Army  that  followed,  the  deporta- 
tion of  thousands  of  Lithuanian  citi- 
zens to  Siberia,  and  the  almost  com- 
plete suspension  of  basic  human  right.i 
that  is  inevitably  the  consequence  of  i 
Communist  takeover. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  Soviet  prop- 
aganda has  consistently  portrayed  tlie 
Baltic  nations  as  "brotherly  republics" 
that  welcomed  the  Soviet  overthrow  of 
the  so-called  "Bourgeois  Forces  of  Re- 
action." Of  course,  actions  speak 
louder  than  Soviet  propaganda,  espe- 
cially when  backed  by  bayonets,  so  the 
Kremlin  embarked  upon  a  strenuous 
campaign  to  eradicate  the  Lithuanian 
nation,  culture  and  religious  heritage: 
The  Russification  process  with  which 
captive  nations  within  the  Soviet 
Empire  are  all  too  familiar. 
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During  the  past  few  years,  the 
Soviet  repression  in  Lithuania  has 
been  noticeably  heightened  by  two 
factors:  The  establishment  of  the 
Lithuanian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group,  and  the  recent  events  in 
Poland,  where  the  dread  disease  of 
economic  and  political  freedom  erupt- 
ed in  the  days  prior  to  December  1981. 

A  HEW,  YCT  ALL  TOO  FAM ILIAK  TARGET 

We  have  noted  in  the  past  the  fate 
of  the  Lithuania  Helsinki  monitors, 
such  as  Antanas  Terleckas,  Julias  Sas- 
nauskas.  Alglrdas  Statkevicius,  and 
other  brave  souls  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  openly  espouse  those  human 
rights  which  the  Soviet  Government 
allegedly  extended  to  its  citizens 
through  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  of 
1975.  The  number  of  victims  of  Soviet 
political  persecution  in  Lithuania  con- 
tinues to  grow,  in  open  violation  of 
international  accords  and  human  de- 
cency. Moreover,  the  Kremlin,  per- 
haps unnerved  by  the  role  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  played  in  the 
events  of  Poland,  has  apparently  em- 
barked upon  an  effort  of  Intimidation 
and  outright  violence  against  the 
clergy  and  parishioners  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Catholic  Church,  after  what  had 
been  in  recent  years  a  somewhat 
uneasy  truce.  According  to  reports 
from  the  Catholic  committee  for  the 
rights  of  believers,  a  wave  of  thefts 
and  vandalism  has  been  initiated 
against  church  property,  and  at  least 
four  priests  have  been  savagely  beaten 
by  supposedly  unknown  assailants. 
One  of  these  priests.  Father  Lyoanas 
Shapoka,  was  beaten  and  tortured  so 
severely  that  he  perished.  As  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  murderers  took  all 
night  to  perform  their  grisly  deed, 
with  little  fear  of  interruption.  Indeed, 
the  authorities  have  shown  a  curious 
reluctance  to  apprehend  the  guilty 
parties,  preferring,  according  to  the 
Catholic  committee,  to  devote  their 
energies  to  investigating  the  alleged 
vices  of  the  victim. 

At  the  other  end  of  this  sorry  spec- 
trum of  religious  repression,  we  have 
the  scene,  described  in  the  newspaper 
Novoe  Russkoe  Slovo,  of  KGB  guards 
shouting  "Stop  praying  •  *  •  it's  for- 
bidden to  pray  •  •  •  I  can  tell  by  your 
face  that  you're  praying!"  to  an  on- 
looker at  a  recent  trial  of  a  believer.  A 
Lithuanian  citizen  by  the  name  of 
Kershjrute  received  7  days  in  Jail,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  newspaper  article, 
for  handing  out  flowers  to  the  defend- 
ants at  a  trial.  Perhaps  the  authorities 
are  allergic  to  flowers  because,  prior  to 
this,  sympathizers  had  covered  a 
police  vehicle  with  flowers  as  it  carried 
another  victim  of  the  Soviet  antireli- 
glous  campaign,  Yadvlgl  Stanelite,  to 
one  of  the  Archipelago's  many  camps. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  with  pride  that 
the  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  illegal  annexation  of  Lithua- 
nia into  the  Soviet  empire,  and  that 
our  Nation  continues  to  recognize  the 


diplomatic  corps  of  independent  Lith- 
uania. I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
this  diplomatic  corps  will  represent 
not  only  free  Lithuanians  abroad,  but 
also  free  JLithuanians  in  their  native 
land  on  the  Baltic* 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
OF  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  February  16,  1982. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  preliminary  noti- 
fication at  the  offices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229 
Dirksen  Building. 

The  notification  follows: 

Oefxnse  Securitt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  B.C.  February  16,  1982. 
Dr.  Hans  Biknendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.   Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Iruormation  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  ISO  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 
Attachments. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 


days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concjirrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  in  several  of  the  covering 
letters  are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  4229.  Dirksen  Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  11,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-13092/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-33  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $80  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director, 

Transmittal  No.  82-33 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Pakistan. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUiom 

Major  defense  equipment' $63 

Other M 17 

Total 80 

>  As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  as  pari 
of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: One  hundred  M48A5  tanks  with  relat- 
ed ammunition,  spare  parts,  and  ancillary 
equipment. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VBP). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold;  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  11, 1982. 

Policy  Justification 
pakistan— 114  sas  tanks 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  100  M48A5  tanks  with 
related  ammunition,  spare  parts,  and  ancil- 
lary equipment  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $80 
million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
abling Pakistan  to  increase  its  capability  to 
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provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  increased  threat 
resulting  from  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  requires 
these  tanks  to  continue  the  upgrading  and 
standardizing  of  their  existing  armor  as  a 
part  of  Pakistan's  overall  force  moderniza- 
tion plan. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance  In  the  region. 

The  M48A5  tanks  will  come  from  U.S. 
Army  stocks. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  a  Quality  Assurance 
Team  of  seven  U.S.  Government  personnel 
In-country  for  14  days  after  arrival  of  the 
first  Increment  of  tanks.  No  contractor  rep- 
resentatives win  be  required. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C.  February  11,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-13087/81ct. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-32  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $74  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified ix>rtion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-32 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  r^ontrol  Act 
(l)  Prospective  purchaser  Pakistan, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUioru 

Major  defense  equipment' $55 

Other 19 

Total 74 

'As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  In  Arms  Regulations 
(riAR). 

(Ill)  Description  of  articles  of  services  of- 
fered: Ten  AH- IS  attack  helicopters  includ- 
ing the  TOW  missile  system  and  spare 
parts,  training,  and  technical  assistance. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VBQ). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
In  section  28  report. 

(vili)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  11.  1982. 

PoucY  Justification 

PAKISTAN— AH- is  HELICOPTERS 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  ten  AH- IS  attack  heli- 
copters Including  the  TOW  missile  system 
and  spare  parts,  training,  and  technical  as- 
sistance at  an  estimated  cost  of  $74  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en- 


abling Pakistan  to  increase  its  capability  to 
provide  for  Its  own  security  and  defense, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  Increased  threat 
resulting  from  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  requires  this 
equipment  to  upgrade  its  existing  structure 
as  part  of  Pakistan's  force  modernization 
plan.  Coupled  with  the  Initial  purchase  of 
ten  AH- IS  helicopters,  this  second  incre- 
ment will  provide  Pakistan  with  a  modest 
air  mobile  anti-tank  capability. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Bell  Hel- 
icopter Company  of  Port  Worth,  Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  five  U.S.  Government 
technical  representatives  In  Pakistan  for  24 
months  In  support  of  the  system. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  SEctrRiTY  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  12.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-13086/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing   herewith    transmittal    No.    82-30   and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $68 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  this 
Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-30 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Republic  of 
Korea. 

(Ii)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

tuitions 

Major  defense  equipment ' $47 

Other 21 

Total 68 

■  As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  pan  of 
the  International  Traffic  In  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  170  Improved-HAWK 
(I-HAWK)  guided  missies  and  723  rocket 
motors. 

(iv)  MUltary  department:  Army  (WYK). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  imder  separate 
cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(vlil)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  12,  1982. 

PoucY  Justification 

REPtTBUC  OF  KOREA— IMPROVED-HAWK  (I- 
HAWK)  MISSILES  AND  ROCKET  MOTORS 

The  Government  of  Korea  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  170  I-Hawk  guided  missiles 


and  723  rocket  motors  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $68  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
an  important  force  for  modernization  and 
progress  In  eastern  Asia.  The  sale  of  this 
equipment  and  support  will  enhance  deter- 
rence and  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula. 

This  sale  will  provide  missiles  to  replenish 
those  expended  during  annual  service  prac- 
tice (ASP)  firings,  make  available  missiles 
for  future  ASPs.  and  provide  for  on  hand  re- 
serve stocks.  The  rocket  motors  are  to  be 
used  as  replacements  for  motors  with  an  ex- 
pired shelf  life.  Since  the  North  Korean  Air 
Force  enjoys  more  than  a  2:1  numerical  ad- 
vantage in  combat  aircraft,  this  sale  is  vital 
to  offset  this  quantitative  disadvantage. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractors  will  be  the  Ray- 
theon Company  of  Andover,  Massachusetts 
for  the  missiles,  and  the  Aerojet  Corpora- 
tion of  Sacramento,  California,  for  the 
rocket  motors. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
<3ovemment  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Korea. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C;  February  12,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-00575/82. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I>ursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing  herewith   Transmittal   No.   82-46.  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Austria  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $22 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon. 

Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-46 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

( i )  Prospective  purchaser:  Austria. 

(11)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUion 

Major  defense  equipment  • $20 

Other 2 

Total 22 

*  As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Twenty-four  (24)  M109A2  155mm 
self-propelled  Howitzers. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UTU). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 
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(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  12.  1982. 

Policy  Justification 

Austria— M109A2  Howitzers: 

The  Government  of  Austria  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  twenty-four  <24)  M109A2 
ISSmm  self-propelled  howitzers  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $22  million. 

Approval  of  the  sale  would  fully  accord 
with  and  support  U.S.  interests  in  Austria. 
U.S.  goals  are  to  encourage  and  support 
Austria  in  strengthening  and  modernizing 
its  defense  forces,  enabling  it  to  more  effec- 
tively deter  intrusion  of  hostile  forces  into 
Austrian  territory.  Austria  desires  the  how- 
itzers to  augment  its  present  defensive  fire- 
power. Austria  has  the  capability  to  absorb 
the  weapons  which  will  enhance  Austria's 
deterrence  role. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Bowen- 
McLaughlln-York  Company  of  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  a  five-man  quality  assur- 
ance team  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  to  Aus- 
tria. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DEn»iSE  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  16.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12874/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-36,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Turkey  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $180  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,   we   plan   to  notify   the  news 
media. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
that  this  action  is  consistent  with  Section 
620C(b)  of  that  statute. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 


Transmittal  No.  82-36 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Turkey, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUion 

Major  defense  equipment  * $0 

Other 180 

Total 180 

*  As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: This  amendment  is  for  Industrial 
plant  equipment,  initial  spares,  initial  stocks 
of  raw  material,  ass(x;iated  training,  and  the 
necessary  publications  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  requested  equipment. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force  (YAJ, 
Amendment  No.  1 ). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 


(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report;  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  <nding  31  December  1981. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  16,  1982. 

Policy  Justification 

Turkey— Industrial  Plant  Equipment: 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  requested 
the  amendment  of  a  case  for  the  purchase 
of  industrial  plant  equipment  to  maiiiLain, 
overhaul,  and  fabricate  aircraft  spare  parts 
and  provide  an  aircraft  overhaul  capability 
along  with  Initial  stocks  of  raw  material,  as- 
sociated training,  and  the  necessary  publica- 
tions to  operate  and  maintain  the  requested 
equipment  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $180  mil- 
lion increasing  the  total  case  value  to  an  es- 
timated $186  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Turkey  in  fulfillment  of  its 
NATO  obligations:  furthering  NATO  ration- 
alization, standardization,  and  interoperabil- 
ity; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

Turkey  needs  these  items  to  maintain  the 
readiness  of  Turkish  Air  Force  (TAF) 
weapon  systems  of  U.S.  origin.  This  modern- 
ization program  will  allow  the  TAF  to 
produce  selected  spare  parts  for  its  aging 
aircraft  and  provide  maintenance  capabili- 
ties not  presently  available.  The  total  pro- 
gram will  assist  Turkey  in  refurbishing  iti 
economy  and  becoming  self  sufficient  in  this 
area.  This  equipment  will  be  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions on  use  and  transfer  provided  for  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as  embodied 
in  the  terms  of  sale.  This  sale  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  either  the  military  balance  in 
the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  the  Cyprus  question. 

Procurement  of  these  items  and  services 
will  be  from  the  many  contractors  providing 
similar  items  and  services  to  the  U.S.  forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Turkey. 

There  wlD  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  18,  1982. 

Pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (the 
Act),  and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  De- 
partment of  State  Delegation  of  Authority 
No.  145,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision 
to  Turkey  of  industrial  plant  equipment  to 
maintain,  overhaul,  and  fabricate  aircraft 
spare  parts  and  provide  an  aircrEif t  overhaul 
capability,  along  with  initial  spares,  initial 
stocks  of  raw  material,  associated  training, 
and  the  necessary  publications  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  requested  equipment  is 
consistent  with  the  principles  contained  in 
section  620C(b)  of  the  Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  to  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  the  above- 
named  arti(des  and  Is  based  on  the  justifica- 
tion accompanying  said  certification,  and  of 
which  such  justification  constitutes  a  full 
explanation. 

James  L.  Buckley. 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  D.C.  February  16,  1982. 
In  reply  to;  I-03116/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-35  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Kuwait  for  defease  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $97  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  B.  Licon. 
I  Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-35 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Kuwait. 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value; 

Million 

Major  defense  equipment  • $75 

Other 22 
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Total 97 

*  As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered; Fifty-six  M901  Improved-TOW  (I- 
TOW)  vehicles.  16  MU3A2  armored  person- 
nel carriers.  56  AN/UAS-12  passive  infrared 
night  sights.  4,840  I-TOW  guided  missiles, 
with  related  spare  parts,  support  equip- 
ment, and  technical  services. 

(iv)  Mihtary  department;  Army  (UGI). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold;  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report;  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  16,  1982. 

Policy  Justification 

Kuwait— M901  Improved-TOW  vehicles 
and  Improved-TOW  Guided  Missiles: 

The  Government  of  Kuwait  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  56  M901  Improved-TOW  (I- 
TOW)  vehicles,  16  M113A2  armored  person- 
nel carriers,  56  AN/UAS-12  passive  infrared 
night  sights,  4^40  I-TOW  guided  missiles, 
with  related  spare  parts,  support  equip- 
ment, and  technical  services  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $97  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  U.S.  policy 
of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide  for 
their  own  security  and  self-defense  by  allow- 
ing the  transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of 
defense  articles  and  services.  Kuwait's  stra- 
tegic location  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its 
role  as  a  major  petroleum  producer  require 
a  modem  defense  force  capable  of  protect- 
ing the  nation's  independence. 

The  sale  of  the  vehicle-mounted  TOW 
missile  system  will  assist  Kuwait  to  improve 
its  defense  against  armor  threats.  Kuwait 
already  possesses  the  ground-mounted  TOW 
and  should  experience  no  difficulty  in  ab- 
sorbing this  system. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in  the 
regiorf. 


The  prime  contractors  will  be  FMC  of  San 
Jose.  California,  for  the  I-TOW  vehicle;  the 
Emerson  Company  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri, 
for  the  missiles  and  launchers;  and  Texas 
Instruments,  Incorporated,  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
and/or  the  KoUsman  Instrument  Company 
of  Merrimack,  New  Hampshire,  for  the  in- 
frared night  sights. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assigrmient  of  some  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ermnent  or  contractor  persormel  to  Kuwait. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  16.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-13131/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-31,  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  $64  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-31 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Philippines, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value; 

Million 

Major  defense  equipment* $62 

Other 2 

Total 64 

*As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered; Fifiy-five  LVT  7A1  amphibious  land- 
ing vehicles  with  related  support  equip- 
ment, spares,  repair  parts,  publications,  and 
support. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (SAT). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
February  16, 1982. 

Policy  Justification 

Philippines— LVT  7A1  Amphibious  Land- 
ing Vehicles: 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines  has 
requested  the  purchase  of  55  LVT  7A1  am- 
phibious landing  vehicles  with  related  sup- 
port equipment,  spares,  repair  parts,  publi- 
cations, and  support  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$64  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  U.S.  policy 
of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide  for 
their  own  defense  and  security.  The  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines  is  a  key  member  of  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations, 
with  strategically  located  U.S.  facilities  at 
Clark  Air  Base  and  Sublc  Bay.  Its  regional 
importance  justifies  satisfying  reasonable 
requests  for  defense  articles  and  services. 
This  purchase  by  the  Philippines  will  con- 
tribute to  regional  stability  and  be  viewed 


by  neighboring  states  as  evidence  of  U.S. 
support  for  their  independence. 

The  Government  of  the  Philippines  re- 
quires these  amphibious  landing  vehicles  as 
a  part  of  a  major  effort  to  upgrade  the  Phil- 
ippine Marine  Corps,  this  purchase  will  pro- 
vide an  effective  method  of  improving  exist- 
ing amphibious  landing,  assault,  and 
counter-insurgency  capabilities. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  prime  contractor 
will  be  the  FMC  Corporation  of  San  Jose. 
California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  the 
Philippines. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Sectjrity  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C,  February  19.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-12642/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percty, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-37  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
up  to  $50  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media  of  the  unclassified  portion 
of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-37 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser;  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUion 

Major  defense  equipment  * $31 

Other 19 

Total 50 

*  Aa  Included  in  the  UJS.  Munitions  list,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Procurement  of  up  to  500  AGM-6SB 
Maverick  missiles  with  related  initial  spares 
and  support  equipment. 

(iv)  Military  department;  Air  Force 
(YBW). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report;  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress; 
February  19, 1982, 

Policy  Justification 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany— AGM-65B 
Maverick  Missiles: 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (FRO)  has  requested  the  pur- 
chase of  up  to  500  AOM-65B  MAVERICK 
missiles  with  related  initial  spares  and  sup- 


port equipment  at  an  estimated  cost  of  up 
to  $50  million. 

Tills  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  FRG;  furthering  NATO 
rationalization,  standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

This  sale  is  essential  to  the  FRG  since  the 
AGM-65B  will  provide  the  electro-optical 
conventional  weapons  delivery  capability  for 
which  German  Air  Force  (GAF)  F-4F  air- 
craft have  recently  been  modified  through 
the  Improved  Armament  Capability  Pro- 
gram. The  AGM-65B  capability  fulfills  one 
of  the  interoperability  objectives  between 
the  USAF  and  the  GAF. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prirae  contractor  will  l>e  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  of  Canoga  Park,  Califor- 
nia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  to  the  FRG.  Howev- 
er, two  contractor  engineering  technical 
services  representatives  will  be  required  in 
the  FRG  for  six  months. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  19.  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-00584/82. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-47  which 
supersedes  Transmittal  No.  81-41,  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Tunisia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $200 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

James  Ahmann, 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-47 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Tunisia. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUion 

Major  defense  equipment* $180 

Other 20 

Total 200 

*As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the    International    Traffic    in    Anru>    Regulations 

(ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Six  F-5E  and  six  F-5F  aircraft  (in  lieu 
of  the  previously  reported  four  F-5F  air- 
craft) with  spares,  support,  and  training. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force  (SNA). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid;  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold;  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1981. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress; 
February  19,  1982. 
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POUCY  JOSTIFICATIOM 


Tunisia— P-5  Aircraft: 

The  Government  of  Tunisia  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  six  F-SE  and  six  F-5F  air- 
craft (In  lieu  of  the  previously  reported  four 
F-5F  aircraft)  with  spares,  support,  and 
training  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200  mil- 
lion. 

This  sale  supports  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  by  helping  to 
provide  a  friendly  country  with  the  means 
to  maintain  its  own  defense. 

Tunisia  has  no  Interceptor  aircraft  and  no 
air  defense  capability  at  present  to  oppose 
the  potential  threat  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Tunisia's  acquisition  of  interceptor 
aircraft  Is  one  phase  of  a  five-year  armed 
forces  modernization  program  announced 
by  Tunisia.  This  will  be  a  normal  FMS  pro- 
gram with  production  leadtlme  of  approxi- 
mately two  years,  allowing  sufficient  time  to 
train  maintenance  and  operations  person- 
nel. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  will  not  affect 
the  basic  military  balance  In  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Northrop 
Corporation  of  Hawthorne,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  in  Tunisia  of  approximately 
15  additional  U.S.  Ck>vemment  personnel 
and  four  contractor  representatives  for  ap- 
proximately two  years. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


AMERCIAN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDI- 
CAL ADMINISTRATORS  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  commend  the  American 
Academy  of  Medical  Administrators 
on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  its  founding,  and  to  include  in 
my  remarks  information  concerning 
this  organization.  I  am  proud  to  note 
that  Robert  J.  Boduch  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  the  president  of  the  Mid-Atlan- 
tic chapter  of  this  outstanding  organi- 
zation. I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
work  of  Herb  Skuba,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  director  of  the  academy,  and  the 
work  of  Charles  E.  Ehredt,  the  region 
II  director  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  brought  the  anniversary  to  my  at- 
tention. 

The  membership  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medical  Administrators 
includes  medical  installations,  not  just 
hospitals  alone,  but  clinics,  nursing 
homes,  extended  care  facilities,  and 
conununlty  medical  centers.  This  orga- 
nization, which  Is  comprised  of  admin- 
istrators in  each  of  the  50  States  and 
foreign  countries,  has  done  much  in 
the  past  25  years  to  improve  medical 
service  to  the  public.  And  the  health 
care  sector  of  our  national  economy 
has  benefited  greatly  from  the  efforts 
of  this  fine  group. 

The  history  of  this  noteworthy  orga- 
nization follows: 
Thx  Academ?  Story— Axxrican  Academy  or 

MxDiCAi.  Administrators,  Boston,  Mass. 

Founding.- The  American  Academy  of 
Medical  Administrators  was  founded  in 
Boston.  Massachusetts  In  October,  1957. 

The  Chapter  Slgnators  comprised  a  group 
of  men  practicing  administration  in  various 


medical  activities  and  these  responsible  indi- 
viduals drew  the  plans  for  the  founding  of 
this  non-profit  professional  society.  The 
seven  incorporators  alone  at  that  time  had  a 
combined  ipedical  administrative  experience 
of  over  one  hundred  years  In  the  profession. 

Name.— The  name  of  the  Academy  was 
chosen  after  great  thought  and  research  as 
to  its  etymological  significance  and  appro- 
priateness. Because  the  Academy  is  to  com- 
pose members  who  administer  the  affairs  of 
various  medical  activities,  the  adjective 
"medical"  was  chosen  as  the  modifier  of  the 
noun  "administrators." 

Historically,  however,  the  term  "medical 
administration"  is  not  new!  For  example, 
during  World  War  II,  In  the  crisis  of  estab- 
lishing, staffing  and  equipping  military  hos- 
pitals to  serve  and  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  a  Corps  of  Medical  Admiitistra- 
tion  was  established  within  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  each  of  the  Armed  Services. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  physicians, 
some  individuals  with  medical  administra- 
tive experience  were  given  direct  commis- 
sions as  officers  in  this  Corps;  other  espe- 
cially qualified  Individuals  were  given  inten- 
sified training  programs  in  officer  candidate 
schools,  upon  successful  completion,  they 
were  also  commissioned  In  the  Medical  Ad- 
ministration Corps. 

Establishment.— The  original  founders, 
recognizing  the  requirements  for  a  thor- 
oughly comprehensive  objective,  in  their 
foresight  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
drafting  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws,  elect- 
ed equally  responsible  officers  and  began  to 
develop  a  program  for  the  Academy.  Nimier- 
ous  meetings  and  contacts  with  others  in 
the  field  of  administering  to  the  medical 
setting  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  held.  It  was  agreed  that  there 
exists  a  pressing  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  professional  society  such  as  the  Acade- 
my's approach  would  be  based  on  the 
theory  propriate  recognition  to  those  dedi- 
cated individuals  engaged  in  the  many  spe- 
cialties of  medical  administration.  Men  and 
Women  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
hospitals.  Clinics  and  other  medical  activi- 
ties, caring  for  the  sick  in  mind  and  body  at 
the  executive,  as  well  as  the  middle  manage- 
ment levels. 

It  was  determined  that  a  part  of  the  Acad- 
emy's approach  would  be  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  scope  of  knowledge  required 
to  understand  an  organlzaton  and  to  make 
it  function  effectively  is  based  on  several 
fields  of  knowledge  and  that  the  approaches 
to  a  general  theory  of  medical  administra- 
tion had  been  slow  In  emerging  from  a  one- 
discipline  approach  to  a  more  penetrating 
analysis  on  an  inter-disciplinary  basis. 

Development.— As  soon  as  the  program  of 
the  Academy  had  been  developed,  a  Charter 
of  the  Academy  was  granted  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  This  Charter 
recognizes  the  Academy  as  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization. 

The  next  obvious  decision  of  the  part  of 
the  founders  was  to  place  this  program  into 
the  hands  of  the  future  members.  This  phi- 
losophy was  in  keeping  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  members  are  not  only  the 
sinews,  blood  and  life,  of  an  organization, 
but  are  in  fact,  the  organization  itself. 

Invitations  were  issued  by  mail  to  those 
potentially  eligible  for  membership.  The 
faith  and  belief  of  the  original  incorporators 
that  there  was  a  pressing  need  for  a  society 
such  as  the  Academy  was  clearly  demon- 
strated and  Justified  when  in  a  matter  of 
months  hundreds  of  medical  administrators 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  its  terri- 


tories and  Canada  responded  enthusiastical- 
ly to  the  initial  invitation  to  Charter  Mem- 
bership. The  organization  and  development 
of  the  Academy  proceeded  rapidly  from 
that  point  on. 

Organization.— In  keeping  with  the  pre- 
cept that  the  program  of  the  Academy 
should  be  carried  out  by  its  members,  re- 
gions were  established  and  Regional  Direc- 
tor appointed. 

To  determine  and  evaluate  application  for 
admission  and  advancement,  a  Credentials 
Committee  was  established. 

The  Academy  is,  therefore,  an  inclusive 
society  which  brings  together  in  one  organi- 
zation the  entire  medical  administrative 
family. 

Purposes.— 

To  encourage  and  foster  a  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  practice  of  medical  adminis- 
tration. 

To  provide  a  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  medical  administrators. 

To  promote,  conduct,  and  foster  educa- 
tional courses  In  the  various  specialties  of 
medical  administration. 

To  provide  for  employment  opportunity 
and  professional  advancement  through  re- 
cruitment, referral,  and  placement  services. 

To  offer  referral  and  consultant  opportu- 
nities in  the  various  specialties  to  members, 
persons  and  Institutions  requiring  or  re- 
questing such  services. 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  criterion  of 
competency  for  those  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medical  administration. 

To  provide  for  recognition  to  those  who 
are  making  their  life's  work  medical  admin- 
istration by  electing  those  who  qualify  as 
Nominees,  Members  and  Fellows  of  the 
Academy. 

To  offer  to  tbose  who  are  doing  notewor- 
thy service  in  this  field  scholarship,  and 
grants  in  order  to  further  their  work. 

To  provide  outstanding  community  service 
awards  to  national  leaders  by  bestowing 
each  year  honorary  lifetime  Fellowships 
upon  deserving  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
awarding  the  Newcomer  Award  to  the 
health  care  Executive  of  the  Year  and  the 
Letoumeau  award  for  the  outstanding  stu- 
dent research  paper  of  the  year. 

During  the  Academy's  relatively  brief  his- 
tory, many  of  the  ambitious  purposes  and 
gosUs  have  been  achieved.  Formal  courses  in 
the  Fundamentals  of  Hospital  Administra- 
tion have  been  conducted  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity: scholarships  and  grants  have  been 
awarded;  independently  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  professional  groups  various  insti- 
tutes and  colloquiums  have  been  conducted 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States:  publi- 
cation of  noteworthy  topics  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Academy's  publication,  the 
AAMA  Executive:  placement  and  referral 
opportunities  have  been  offered  to  the 
membership  in  several  of  the  specialties. 
And,  annually,  the  Academy  has  sponsored 
its  Convocation  in  Boston,  Chicago,  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  and  Atlantic  City. 

Governance  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medical  Administrators  is  vested  in  its 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  six  officers 
and  10  Regional  Directors,  14  of  which  are 
elected. 

In  addition,  50  State  Directors  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Regional  Director  in  order 
to  expand  Academy  services  throughout 
every  SUte  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Affiliates  within  the  American  Academy 
of  Medical  Administrators  progress  profes- 
sionally in  the  Academy  by  starting  as  a 
Nominee,  are  then  eligible  to  advance  to 


Member  in  one  year,  and  may  then  advance 
to  Fellow  in  four  years  upon  completion  of  a 
fellowship  paper.  Over  1,500  affiliates  are 
currently  represented  in  every  State  across 
the  United  SUtes.  Major  forward  growth  is 
underway  for  the  1980's. 

The  National  Office  of  the  American 
Academy  is  located  in  Southfield.  Michigan 
(Congress  Building,  30555  Southfield  Road. 
Suite  525,  Southfield,  Michigan  48076  (313) 
540-4310). 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Medical  Administrators  is 
Eugene  J.  Nieto,  FAAMA.  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  South  Amboy  Memorial  Hospital 
in  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  serving  its  1.500  members, 
the  Academy  has  directed  over  200  national 
educational  conferences  throughout  Amer- 
ica and  thousands  of  registrants  have  bene- 
fited from  their  timely  topics  and  top  level 
faculty  presentations.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  Estonians  throughout  the 
world  will  celebrate  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  The  independence 
of  the  Estonian  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed on  February  24,  1918,  As  an 
assertion  and  manifestation  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson's  declaration  as- 
serting the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self- 
determination.  Though  the  Estonian 
people  had  been  living  under  foreign 
domination  since  the  beginning  of  this 
millenium,  their  identity  as  a  nation  at 
the  moment  of  their  independence 
could  not  be  denied  and  was,  in  fact, 
recognized  by  the  allied  powers  of 
World  War  I. 

Before  the  closing  of  1918,  however, 
Russian  troops  Invaded  the  yoimg  re- 
public. In  the  ensuing  war  the  Esto- 
nains  emerged  the  victors,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1920,  a  peace  treaty  was 
signed  with  Soviet  Russia.  In  this  doc- 
ument the  Soviet  Government  in 
Russia  recognized  the  new  republic 
and  explicitly  renounced  "voluntarily 
and  forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Estonian  people  and  terri- 
tory." 

During  a  period  of  20  years  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Estonian  people  demon- 
strated successfully  what  a  small 
nation  is  able  to  achieve  in  all  fields  of 
life  when  it  enjoys  peace  and  freedom. 
A  national  culture  flourished,  at  the 
heart  of  which  was  and  still  is  the  Es- 
tonian language.  A  strong  national 
consciousness  and  pride  is  evident  in 
an  Estonian  heritage  embracing  indig- 
enous authors  and  artists,  a  national 
folklore,  and  a  distinctive  style  of 
choral  singing. 

In  1939,  however,  with  violent  disre- 
gard for  Estonian  sovereignty  and  in 
violation  of  international  law  and  the 
1920  bilateral  peace  agreement.  Com- 
mimist  Russia  forcibly  annexed  Esto- 
nian territory  in  accordance  with  the 
secret  protocols  of  the  notorious  Rlb- 
bentrop-Molotov  Pact  that  Stalin  and 
Hitler  had  agreed  upon.  Although  43 
of  the  past  64  years  have  been  marred 


by  Soviet  domination,  Estonian  na- 
tional feelings  continue  to  inspire 
these  people  to  regain  what  they  have 
never  renoimced. 

OPPRESSION  CONTINUES 

The  desire  for  freedom  continues 
today  as  does  the  ruthless  Soviet  sup- 
pression of  it.  One  vocal  patriot. 
Pastor  Velio  Salum,  disappeared  In 
November  1980,  as  a  result  of  a  sermon 
in  which  he  advocated  the  role  of  the 
church  in  preserving  Estonian  nation- 
alism. Mr.  Salum  has  been  confined  to 
a  psychiatric  hospital  since  that 
time — already  a  term  comprising  15 
months. 

Other  religious  leaders  have  been 
harassed  and  arrested  for  their  work 
with  youth  groups.  Villo  Jurgo,  an  Es- 
tonian Lutheran  pastor,  lost  his  state 
license  to  preach  in  December  1980  for 
encouraging  national  consciousness 
among  Estonian  youths,  and  the 
Methodist  pastor,  Herbert  Murd,  was 
arrested  for  a  second  time  in  October 
of  that  year  imder  a  similar  charge. 

An  officially  orchestrated  program 
of  Russification  threatens  the  remain- 
ing vestiges  of  Estonian  culture. 
Native  Russians  continue  to  resettle 
within  Estonia.  Estonians  now  face 
the  frightening  possibility  of  becoming 
a  minority  group  in  their  own  country. 

Estonian  contributions  to  world  af- 
fairs of  historical  and  cultural  signifi- 
cance are  largely  ignored.  The  Esto- 
nian consciousness  as  a  separate 
ethnic  identity  is  facing  extinction. 
The  native  language— a  keystone  to 
the  identity  of  any  nation— is  being 
usurped  and  transplanted  by  the  Rus- 
sian language  in  business  and  every- 
day matters,  official  gatherings,  such 
as  that  marking  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Estonian  SSR,  and  also  in 
schools  and  kindergartens.  Journals 
devoted  to  Estonian  language  and  cul- 
ture are  becoming  increasingly  harder 
to  find  as  Russian  publications  are 
rapidly  displacing  them.  History  les- 
sons as  well  as  other  academic  pursuits 
are  presented  from  a  strictly  Russian 
perspective. 

The  pressure  generated  by  these 
threatening  and  antagonistic  measures 
has  resulted  in  expressions  of  outrage 
and  dissent,  the  first  since  the  1950's. 
On  September  22,  1980,  over  1,000 
young  people  demonstrated  in  Tallinn, 
the  capital  city  of  Estonia,  after  a  per- 
formance by  a  popular  musical  group 
was  banned  at  the  last  minute  because 
authorities  detected  "nationalistic  ele- 
ments" in  the  group's  lyrics.  This 
event  let  to  demonstrations  on  Octo- 
ber 1  and  3,  during  which  an  estimated 
5.000  students  waved  the  banned  na- 
tional Estonian  flag  and  shouted  slo- 
gans calling  for  independence  for  Esto- 
nia and  the  removal  of  Soviet  troops. 

courageous  E8TONIAH8  SPEAK  OUT 

In  response  to  the  violent  suppres- 
sion of  the  demonstration,  40  Estonian 
intellectuals,  In  a  letter  to  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  paper  Pravda,  called 


for  wider  and  more  candid  discussions 
on  the  tense  situation  in  Estonia.  One 
of  the  signatories  was  Juri  Kukk,  a 
chemist  and  teacher,  and  an  Estonian 
nationalist,  who  in  January  1981,  was 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  peacefully 
expressing  his  opinions.  He  started  a 
hunger  strike  before  his  trial  began, 
and  by  the  end  of  March,  he  was  dead. 

Almost  43  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  signing  of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact  in  which  Hitler  agreed  to  consid- 
er parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  including 
the  three  Baltic  nations— Estonia, 
Lithuania,  and  Latvia— as  belonging  to 
Soviet  Russia's  so-called  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. Soviet  expansionism  within 
and  outside  of  this  sphere  is  well  docu- 
mented. The  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
in  1979  and  more  recently  the  brutal 
reassertion  of  Soviet  rule  over  Poland 
portray  the  ruthless  nature  of  Russian 
imperialism. 

Within  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet 
Government  finds  it  necessary  to 
invoke  crude  and  repressive  measures 
in  order  to  maintain  some  front  of  co- 
hesion and  harmony.  Those  who  dare 
speak  out  for  justice  and  freedom,  re- 
lying on  the  stipulations  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act,  are  either  confined  to 
psychiatric  hospitals  or  sentenced  to 
lengthy  prison  terms.  Nevertheless,  a 
number  of  courageous  Estonians  con- 
tinue in  their  efforts,  whether  vocal, 
symbolic,  or  literary,  to  secure  the 
rights  and  dignity  guaranteed  to  men 
in  such  documents  as  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act. 

The  words  of  P»resident  Wilson  en- 
couraged the  people  of  Estonia  to  de- 
clare and  assert  their  national  sover- 
eignty. The  stipulations  of  the  Helsin- 
ki accords  eml>olden  them  to  continue 
pursuing  the  right  which  they  claimed 
in  1918  and  which  they  continue  to 
claim  today.  On  February  24,  let  us  re- 
affirm that  right  in  our  recognition  of 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Estonia  independence.* 


El  SALVADOR 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President, -We  have 
read  and  heard  a  lot  in  the  last  few 
weeks  about  where  our  interests  lie  in 
Central  America.  The  administration 
has  submitted  its  certification  repori 
on  the  situation  in  EH  Salvador.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  the  Government 
of  ED  Salvador  has  made  measurable 
progress  in  controlling  violence,  in 
pursuing  economic  development  and 
reform,  and  in  working  toward  democ- 
racy and  the  scheduled  elections.  Ac- 
cording to  the  administration,  the  de- 
cisive battle  for  Central  America  is  un- 
derway in  El  Salvador. 

Why  is  El  Salvador  the  line  drawn  in 
the  dirt?  Is  it  the  coimtry  that  best 
epitomizes  our  vital  interests  in  Cen- 
tral America?  The  contrast  with  Costa 
Rica  Is  telling. 
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On  February  7,  the  citizens  of  Costa 
Rica  went  to  the  polls  to  cast  ballots 
for  a  new  President  and  57  Congress- 
men. Once  again,  a  peaceful  political 
change  took  place  in  this  Central 
American  country,  which  has  enjoyed 
almost  100  years  of  open,  democratic 
government. 

Yet  very  little  of  the  discussion 
about  the  threat  to  democracy  in  the 
area  deals  with  Costa  Rica,  which  has 
one  of  the  longest  and  strongest  tradi- 
tions of  democracy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  do  not  hear  much 
about  human  rights  abuses  by  extrem- 
ists on  the  right  and  left  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  in  Costa  Rica,  because  it 
has  one  of  the  most  respected  human 
rights  records  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  tradition  of  violence  and  lawless- 
ness by  imcontroUed  military  forces 
because  Costa  Rica  disbanded  its  army 
in  1940.  And  the  citizens  of  Costa  Rica 
have  yet  to  be  intimidated  against  par- 
ticipating in  their  electoral  process. 

In  fact,  very  little  of  the  discussion 
about  U.S.  interests,  priorities  and 
goals  in  Central  America  even  deals 
with  Costa  Rica,  and  yet  that  once 
prosperous  country  now  finds  itself  in 
great  economic  difficulty,  for  reasons 
that  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  high 
price  of  oil  and  the  low  price  of  coffee 
as  with  problems  of  domestic  subsi- 
dies. Last  year  the  administration  re- 
quested $15  million  in  economic  aid 
for  Costa  Rica,  an  amount  which  the 
House  ultimately  increased  to  $25  mil- 
lion. That  was  less  than  the  amount 
requested  and  appropriated  for  El  Sal- 
vador for  military  aid  alone,  and  is  a 
little  less  than  half  the  amoimt  the 
administration  is  now  planning  on 
sending  in  emergency  military  assist- 
ance. I  oppose  such  open  ended  aid  for 
El  Salvador. 

History  has  repeatedly  shown  that 
open  ended  involvements  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  nations  caji  be 
risky  and  costly.  We  learned  the  hard 
way  in  Vietnam.  The  Soviets  are  learn- 
ing the  hard  way  in  Afghanistan. 
Their  surrogates  in  power  in  Warsaw 
are  learning  related,  relevant  lessons 
from  their  own  citizens. 

However,  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Vietnam  experience 
both  before  and  after  1975.  After  a 
year  of  focusing  our  attention  and  re- 
sources on  El  Salvador,  it  is  still  not 
clear  whether  any  group— the  govern- 
ment or  the  militants  on  the  extreme 
right  or  left— has  the  support  of  the 
people.  It  may  be  that  the  polarization 
which  has  occurred  as  the  blood  has 
spilled  has  so  shredded  the  fabric  of 
society  that  it  is  increasingly  irrele- 
vant to  talk  in  terms  of  who  speaks  for 
the  people. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  are 
not  the  only  external  source  of  arms 
and  war  materiel  being  used  by  parties 
to  the  conflict.  Respect  for  the  power 
of  nationalism  is  not  an  excuse  for 
hand  wringing  when  vital  American 


interests  are  in  fact  being  threatened 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 

However,  we  have  been  asked,  and 
will  be  asked  again,  to  provide  increas- 
ing amounts  of  military  aid  to  the 
Duarte  government.  We  should  be 
asking  some  questions  in  return— ques- 
tions which  a  growing  number  of 
American  citizens  are  already  asking. 
Does  our  Interest  in  the  survival  of  the 
Duarte  government  warrant  unlimited 
military  support  for  that  government? 
Does  the  ruling  junta  in  El  Salvador 
have  enough  effective  strength  to  be 
able  to  use  the  aid  we  are  sending?  Do 
the  administration's  policies  foreclose 
the  possibility  of  a  political  settlement 
in  El  Salvador  and  increase  the  Jikeli- 
hood  that  American  troops  may  ulti- 
mately be  committed  there?  Is  the  ad- 
ministration committed  to  being  frank 
with  its  own  citizens  when  it  submits  a 
certification  report  which,  to  put  it 
kindly,  is  much  more  optimistic  than 
frank  about  the  political  situation  in 
El  Salvador? 

A  number  of  respected  journals,  in- 
cluding the  Denver  Post,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
New  Republic  are  asking  these  ques- 
tions, and  I  shall  submit  their  edito- 
rials for  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

My  own  constituents  are  also  asking 
questions.  An  increasing  number  of 
them  are  asking  whether  the  amounts 
requested  for  military  aid  for  El  Salva- 
dor are  consistent  with  the  kinds  of 
economic  sacrifices  this  administration 
is  directly  and  indirectly  asking  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  make  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  counter- 
productive to  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
elections  are  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
El  Salvador  in  March.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  guerrillas 
fighting  against  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment have  chosen  not  to  participate  in 
that  election  process— and  are  instead 
intimidating  those  who  choose  to  do 
so.  But  it  would  be  just  as  counterpro- 
ductive to  pretend  that  the  cycle  of  vi- 
olence is  likely  to  end  after  March, 
given  existing  conditions  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Sending  additional  military  advis- 
ers will  not  help.  Open  ended  military 
assistance  will  not  help. 

I  therefore  support  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  144  introduced  by  Senators 
DoDD.  TsoNGAS,  and  Kennedy.  This 
resolution  provides  a  positive  alterna- 
tive to  the  military  aid  approach:  the 
resolution  calls  upon  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  begin  unconditional  negoti- 
ations for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a 
cease-fire,  an  overall  political  settle- 
ment and  international  supervised 
elections.  It  is  in  that  spirit  in  which 
this  body  approved  assistance  El  Sal- 
vador last  December.  In  this  same 
spirit,  I  also  support  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Citizen's  Committee  on  the 
El  Salvador  Crisis,  headed  by  a  very 
respected   former   Ambassador   to   El 


Salvador,  Angler  Biddle  Duke,  calling 
on  the  administration  to  propose  a  ces- 
sation of  all  military  aid  from  all 
sources,  under  international  supervi- 
sion and  control. 

In  supporting  these  moves,  I  do  not 
deny  that  we  have  longstanding  inter- 
ests in  Central  America,  nor  do  I  deny 
the  existence  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
threats  to  those  interests.  On  the  con- 
trary—this joint  resolution  and  the 
Citizens'  Committee  recommendation 
develop  viable  options  which  address 
those  interests  and  concerns  in  a  more 
constructive  way  than  open  ended  aid 
aimed  at  achieving  a  military  solution. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Denver  Post.  Feb.  4.  1982] 
Crisis  in  El  Salvador 

The  disquieting  parallels  posed  by  our 
concern  for  El  Salvador  and  our  experience 
in  Vietnam  are  becoming  more  clear.  Tues- 
day. Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
the  United  States  will  do  "whatever  is  nec- 
essary" to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  EI 
Salvador  government  by  communist-baclied 
guerillas. 

Thomas  Enders.  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  told  the  committee  "the  decisive 
battle  for  Central  America  is  under  way  in 
El  Salvador,"  Enders  went  on:  "If  after 
Nicaragua.  El  Salvador  is  captured  by  a  vio- 
lent minority,  who  in  Central  America 
would  not  live  in  fear?  How  long  would  it  be 
before  major  strategic  U.S.  interests— the 
Panama  Canal,  sea  lanes,  oil  supplies— were 
attacked?" 

The  immediate  focal  point  is  an  election 
scheduled  for  next  month  by  the  civilian 
military  junta  which  established  a  govern- 
ment in  1979.  El  Salvador's  elections  are  not 
noted  for  their  punity.  Guerillas,  armed  by 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  are  seeking  to  extend 
their  grip  and  discredit  the  government  if 
not  to  topple  it. 

The  junta,  beaded  by  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte.  has  been  accused  of  gross  violation 
of  human  rights  in  its  effort  to  stamp  out 
opposition.  Nor  have  the  guerillas  been 
guiltless.  An  estimated  30,000  civilians, 
caught  In  the  political  crossfire,  have  been 
killed  in  the  past  two  years  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  4  million  in  the 
rugged  Massachusetts-size  country. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion ruled  that  the  Salvadoran  government 
had  made  "substantial  progress"  in  human 
rights  reforms  and  would  receive  $55  million 
jn  emergency  military  equipment  immedi- 
ately. The  assessment  is  disputed  and  the 
action  opposed  by  many  American  liberals 
who  see  the  Duarte  regime  as  oppressive 
and  unworthy  of  U.S.  support. 

Substitute  names  and  dates,  and  El  Salva- 
dor could  be  South  Vietnam.  In  both  situa- 
tions an  authoritarian  government  friendly 
to  the  United  States  is  under  attack  from 
rebels  suported  by  surrogates  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  difference  is  that  El  Salvador 
adjoins  Guatemala,  which  adjoins  Mexico 
which  shares  a  long,  unguarded  border  with 
the  United  States.  Vietnam  was  on  the 
other  side  of  10,000  miles  of  ocean. 

Thus,  the  potential  for  trouble  for  the 
United  States  ic  suljstantially  greater  in  El 
Salvador  than  in  Vietnam.  Secretary  Haig. 
has  declined  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
direct  American  intervention  to  defend  the 
Duarte  regime. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  popular  American 
opposition  was  responsible  for  our  puUout 
from  Vietnam  with  neither  victory  nor 
honor  long  after  it  became  apparent  we 
were  in  the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong  place. 
This  time  we  still  have  an  opportunity  to 
determine  the  extent  of  our  commitment  by 
seeking  an  answer  to  this  question:  Is  our 
self-interest  so  endangered  by  a  likely  Marx- 
ist takeover  that  we  should  provide  total 
support  to  an  undemocratic  junta? 

This  question  needs  to  be  debated  in  the 
Congress  fully,  thoroughly  and  immediate- 
ly. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 

5.  1982] 

Alarm  Bells  in  America's  Backtaro 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Over  this  past  week  it  has  been  Washing- 
ton's turn  to  worry  about  events  in  its  own 
neighborhood. 

Is  the  Soviet  Union,  operating  through  its 
proxies,  about  to  score  further  serious 
lodgement  of  influence  in  Central  America? 

Alarm  bells  had  been  set  off  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  previous  week.  On  Jan.  27 
rebel  forces  in  El  Salvador  scored  their  big- 
gest military  success  yet.  They  attacked  the 
government's  main  air  base  at  Ilopango  just 
outside  the  capital,  San  Salvador.  By  offi- 
cial admission,  they  knocked  out  "from  30 
percent  to  50  p>ercent"  of  the  aircraft  on  the 
base. 

That  meant  that  in  a  single  raid  the  rebels 
had  roughly  halved  the  main  military 
weapon— air  tH>wer— which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration had  put  in  the  hands  of  El  Sal- 
vador government  forces  last  year.  It  raised 
an  immediate  question  whether  the  ruling 
junta  in  E3  Salvador  had  enough  effective 
military  strength  to  be  able  to  use  US  mili- 
tary aid. 

Washington's  immediate  reaction  was  to 
announce  an  immediate  further  supply  op- 
eration to  make  up  for  the  aircraft  losses. 
But  five  days  later,  when  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thomas  O.  Enders  went  to 
Capitol  Hill  Feb.  1  to  vouch  that  the  human 
rights  situation  in  £9  Salvador  was  improv- 
ing, his  audience  of  congressmen  had  in 
their  hands  accounts  of  a  particularly  un- 
pleasant operation  by  an  El  Salvador  mili- 
tary unit.  The  unit  was  reported  to  have 
gone  into  a  civilian  quarter  of  the  capital 
city  and  raped  and  murdered  harmless  civil- 
ians. 

Mr.  Enders  had  to  spend  as  much  time  ad- 
mitting that  he  found  the  explanations  for 
the  operation  unconvincing  as  he  did  in 
trying  to  persuade  his  audience  that  "the 
decisive  battle  for  Central  America  is  under 
way  in  El  Salvador"  and  that  the  US  should 
help  save  the  day  there.  It  may  or  may  not 
prove  such  a  decisive  battle,  but  the  t>ehav- 
ior  of  Washington's  proxy  troops  in  El  Sal- 
vador was  not  making  it  easy  for  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  three  episodes  in  the  latest  se- 
quence—the successful  rebel  attack  on  the 
air  base,  the  civilian  killings,  and  the  Wash- 
ington reaction— turned  the  focus  on  the 
world  scene  right  around. 

Previously,  since  mid-December,  attention 
had  centered  on  what  Moscow's  proxy  (the 
Polish  Army)  was  doing  in  Poland  to  the 
Poles.  Washington  had  the  luxury  seat  for 
pointing  the  finger  at  Moscow.  The  adminis- 
tration even  took  out  world  TV  time  to  do 
so. 

But  over  the  past  week  the  Polish  story 
was  pushed  off  center  stage.  Attention 
switched  to  the  difficulties  Washington  con- 
tinues  to  encounter  in   finding  proxies  in 


Central  America  as  disciplined,  efficient, 
and  effective  as  Moscow's  proxies  are  for  op- 
erations in  Moscow's  neightmrhood. 

The  number  killed  in  the  pacification  of 
Poland  since  i:>ec.  13  still  stands  at  17. 
Poland  is  a  country  of  25  million  persons. 

The  papulation  of  El  Salvador  is  only 
about  4  million.  But  the  killing  there  is 
averaging  well  above  the  same  number  (17) 
per  day.  Both  sides  seem  to  kill  more  or  less 
indiscriminately. 

The  fighting  has  been  steady  and  increas- 
ingly severe  over  the  past  12  months.  The 
rebels  at  present  appear  to  be  on  the  offen- 
sive. According  to  US  officials,  the  military 
supply  and  resupply  of  the  rebels  from 
Cuba  through  Nicaragua  has  continued. 

According  to  both  Mr.  Enders  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  who  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Enders  to  Capitol  Hill  the  next 
day.  Nicaragua  is  now  the  "new-found  ally" 
of  Cuba.  Cuba,  according  to  both  Mr. 
Enders  and  Secretary  Haig,  is  "systematical- 
ly expanding  its  capacity  to  project  military 
power  beyond  its  own  shores." 

The  official  Reagan  administration  case 
for  more  aid  to  the  ruling  junta  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  put  in  national  security  terms  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  decisive  battle  for  Central  America 
is  under  way  in  El  Salvador.  If,  after  Nicara- 
gua, El  Salvador  is  captured  by  a  violent  mi- 
nority, who  in  Central  America  would  not 
live  in  fear?  How  long  would  it  be  before 
major  strategic  US  interests— the  canal,  sea 
lanes,  oil  supplies— were  at  risk? 

"Unless  we  act  decisively  now  the  future 
could  well  bring  more  Cubas;  totalitarian  re- 
gimes so  linked  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
they  become  factors  in  the  military  balance 
and  so  incompetent  economically  that  their 
citizens'  only  hope  becomes  that  of  one  day 
migrating  to  the  US." 

So  what  we  end  up  with  in  this  early  1982 
season  is  a  situation  in  which  both  Moscow 
and  Washington  are  seriously  worried  about 
military  security  in  areas  each  deems  to  be 
vital  to  its  strategic  interests. 

The  Kremlin  believes  that  its  current 
troubles  in  Poland  have  been  deliberately 
stimulated  by  Washington  in  order  to 
weaken  Moscow's  military  p)osltion  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

The  White  House  In  Washington  seems 
equally  convinced  that  unrest  and  rebellion 
in  Central  America  have  been  deliberately 
stirred  up  by  and  from  Moscow  to  weaken 
the  US  military  position  In  Central  America. 
Neither  shows  any  sign  of  having  the  slight- 
est sympathy  for  the  other's  predicament. 

Both  Washington  and  Moscow  are  open  to 
the  charge  of  Involvement  In  the  other's 
neighborhood  troubles.  American  union  and 
other  funds  were  sent  from  the  US  to  the 
Solidarity  union  movement  in  Poland.  Guns 
found  their  way  from  communist  Vietnam 
to  El  Salvador  after  representatives  from  El 
Salvador  visited  Moscow. 

There  is  no  official  proof  that  the  US  gov- 
ernment deliberately  supported  the  Solidar- 
ity movement.  There  is  no  official  proof 
that  Moscow  sent  funds  or  guns  directly 
from  its  own  reserves  to  El  Salvador.  But 
each  suspects  the  other. 

Destabilizatton  In  a  rival's  neighborhood 
is  a  classic  power-politics,  or  "cold  war"  op- 
eration. Back  during  the  first  "cold  war"  of 
the  post  World  War  II  era  John  Foster 
Dulles  liked  to  talk  about  "giving  them 
some  homework."  He  meant  stirring  up  po- 
litical unrest  both  inside  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  and  in  the  satellite  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe. 

At  present,  and  in  the  short  term,  the  So- 
viets seem  to  be  having  the  best  of  this  two- 


way  destabilization  process.  Poland  seems  to 
have  been  more  or  less  restabilized  for  the 
time  being. 

A  resolution  is  pending  In  Congress  to 
forbid  any  more  US  military  aid  to  the 
junta  in  El  Salvador.  Mexico  and  France  of- 
ficially recognize  the  rebels  in  El  Salvador 
as  a  "representative  political  force. '  Both 
are  urging  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  civil 
war  in  place  of  the  US  effort  to  win  it  by 
largely  military  means. 

The  week  was  also  marked  by  the  arrival 
in  Washington  of  Egypt's  new  President. 
Hosni  Mubarak,  who  wants  President 
Reagan  to  apply  pressure  on  Israel  toward 
self-rule  for  Arabs  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries. 

Mr.  Reagan  could  give  Mr.  Mubarak  what 
Mr.  Mubarak  wants  only  at  the  price  of  po- 
litical troubles  at  home  from  Israel's  many 
American  friends.  The  forecast  is  that  Mr. 
Mubarak,  unsatisfied  by  Mr.  Reagan,  will 
gradually  move  Egypt  away  from  the  whole- 
hearted pro-American  stance  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Sadat,  and  nearer  to  a  middle 
position  between  Washington  and  Moscow. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Feb.  4, 
1982] 

Hard  Questions  Raised  in  Aiding  El 
Salvador 

The  question  regarding  El  Salvador  that 
the  Reagan  administration  put  before  the 
Congress  this  week  is  whether  the  embat- 
tled Central  American  nation's  junta  has 
the  human  rights  situation  well  enough  in 
hand  to  deserve  continued  American  aid. 
The  deeper  and  more  fundamental  question, 
however,  is  whether  the  administration's 
policies  are  foreclosing  the  possibility  of  a 
political  settlement  in  El  Salvador  and  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  that  American 
troops  ultimately  will  be  committed  there. 

President  Reagan  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  approve  more  military  and  economic  aid 
on  the  ground  that  the  junU  has  met  condi- 
tions which  the  Congress  inserted  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  signed  last  December. 

One  was  that  the  President  certify  that 
the  govermnent  of  El  Salvador  "is  making  a 
concerted  and  significant  effort  to  comply 
with  internally  recognized  human  rights." 
Another  was  that  it  "is  achieving  substan- 
tia] control"  over  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as 
to  end  their  "indiscriminate  torture  and 
murder."  Still  another:  That  it  "is  making 
continued  progress  implementing  essential 
economic  and  political  reforms,  including 
the  land  reform  program." 

The  President  has  now  so  certified.  His 
declaration,  clearing  the  way  for  the  admin- 
istration to  send  $65  million  in  new  aid. 
however,  came  on  the  heels  of  reports  of 
new  Incidents  of  repression  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Imminent  danger  of  the  failure  of 
agrarian  reform  and,  worst  of  all.  brutality 
and  murder  of  civilians  by  the  military. 
Those  reports,  denied  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, must  be  weighed  against  the  fact  that 
El  Salvador  is  embroiled  in  a  bloody  civil 
war. 

The  administration  argues  that  fears  that 
El  Salvador  will  become  'another  Vietnam" 
are  misplaced,  because  Mr.  Reagan  has  no 
intention,  none,  of  sending  American  troops 
there.  But  Secretary  of  Sute  Alexander  M. 
Haig  Jr.  refused  Tuesday,  as  he  has  in  the 
past,  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  American 
military  action.  Testifying  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Mr. 
Haig  said,  "We  are  considering  a  whole 
range  of  options— political,  economic  and  se- 
curity—in response  to  Cuban  intervention  in 
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this  hemisphere."  Later,  when  asked  wheth- 
er sending  American  troops  was  one  possi- 
bility, he  replied,  "I  think  the  President  has 
made  It  clear  that  he  has  very  strong  reser- 
vations about  such  a  step  except  in  extre- 
mia,  but ...  we  have  not  ruled  out  anything 
and  we  are  not  going  to." 

So.  nothing  is  ruled  out,  but  the  revolu- 
tion is  indigenous.  It  is  not  being  waged 
simply  by  guerrillas  taking  their  orders 
from  Moscow  and  Havana,  as  Washington 
professes  to  believe.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
misery  of  people  ruled  by  a  tiny  elite,  and  in 
the  organized  violence  of  the  armed  forces 
over  which  Mr.  Du&rte.  a  well-meaning 
Christian  Democrat,  exerts  little  effective 
control. 

The  administration  poses  two  alternatives. 
One  is  to  "go  on  doing  what  we  are  doing." 
sending  more  military  and  economic  aid  and 
hoping  the  elections  scheduled  for  March 
will  strengthen  the  political  center.  The 
other  is  to  abandgp  El  gajvador  to  the  in- 
surgents. "~~^ 

There  Is.  however,  another  choice.  It  is  to 
use  American  aid  as  an  instrument  to  per- 
suade, or  compel,  the  armed  forces  to  end 
their  terror,  the  regime  to  proceed  with  an 
effective  land-reform  program  and  all  sides 
to  strive  for  a  political  solution.  That  won't 
be  easy.  It  may  not  succeed.  Yet  if  El  Salva- 
dor is  to  survive  without  deepening  Ameri- 
can involvement  and  possibly  American 
military  action,  it  must  be  pursued  while 
there  is  still  time. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  5. 1982] 
How  Much  Mom  for  Salvador? 

What  is  one  to  make  of  the  new  alarms— 
and  commitments— concerning  El  Salvador? 
To  Justify  much  more  military  and  econom- 
ic aid,  and  even  vague  threats  of  direct 
American  action.  President  Reagan  has  Just 
certified  the  unlikely:  that  the  Junta  is  be- 
coming more  respectful  of  human  rights 
and  therefore  showing  promise  of  popular 
-  appeal.  And  Secretary  of  State  Haig  sug- 
gests the  unproven:  that  outnumbered  guer- 
rillas are  beating  an  American-equipped 
army  m&lnly  because  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
arms. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Congress  may  have 
little  choice  but  to  give  some  more  help  to  a 
floundering  and  repressive  regime.  Pulling 
the  plug  would  forfeit  what  chance  remains 
for  a  settlement  among  democrats  on  both 
sides  of  the  barricades,  averting  another 
Castrolte  thorn.  But  11  Congress  feels  com- 
pelled to  go  along  one  more  time,  it  needn't 
swallow  the  story.  And  it  can  underscore  its 
conditions. 

One  point  seems  beyond  dispute.  The 
battle  Is  going  against  President  Duarte's 
right-center  coalition.  America's  Ambassa- 
dor to  El  Salvador,  Dean  Hinton.  reported  a 
marked  upswing  in  insurgent  strength  three 
weeks  ago.  His  Judgment  was  sustained  last 
week  when  guerrillas  destroyed  at  least  IS 
Government  aircraft— half  the  air  force— at 
a  field  near  the  capltaL 

Mr.  Hinton  estimates  total  guerrilla 
strength  at  4,500  to  6,000.  That  they  can 
frustrate  a  much  better  equipped  army  of 
18.000  surely  reflects  sadly  on  the  American 
premise  that  the  Duarte  regime  can  gain 
favor  with  the  population  of  4.7  million 
without  broadening  its  political  base  toward 
the  left.  Small  wonder  that  some  of  the 
Americans  advising  that  army  doubt  its 
prospects  and  ache  to  multiply  its  firepow- 
er. Small  wonder  that  Mr.  Haig  is  tempted 
to  look  for  more  remote  villains. 

Has  the  flow  of  Soviet  arms,  through 
Cuba     and     Nicaragua,     significantly     in- 


creased? Is  Salvador  the  reason  for  the  re- 
ported delivery  of  new  MIG-23's  and  Bear 
bombers  to  Havaina? 

Secretary  Haig  believes  so.  Recent  history 
suggests  that  it  would  be  naive  to  dismiss 
his  fears  out  of  hand— Or  to  accept  them  on 
faith.  So  far.  the  evidence  hardly  matches 
the  new  anxiety  about  the  Soviet  factor.  No 
Cuban  "advisers"  or  sizable  caches  of  Soviet 
weapons  have  been  seen  by  American  corre- 
spondents in  El  Salvador.  Nor  does  the 
State  Department  add  much  weight  when 
its  obviously  pained  spokesman  says:  "I 
don't  have  anything  specific  for  you  at  the 
moment  other  than  to  indicate  that  the 
statements  represent  a  clear  consensus  by 
those  accumulating  and  assessing  data." 

The  problem  with  swatting  at  the  Rus- 
sians to  Justify  a  deeper  American  involve- 
ment is  that  it  too  neatly  diverts  attention 
from  the  social  rot  in  Salvador.  Crying 
havoc  about  Cuban  arms  diverts  the  argu- 
ment over  the  political  failures  of  the 
Duarte  regime,  and  particularly  its  most 
brut&l  agents  in  the  security  forces. 

Congress  Is  torn  because  it  knows  that 
withdrawing  aid  may  cause  the  military  to 
pay  even  lees  heed  to  the  honorable  Mr. 
Duarte  and  also  discourage  any  inclination 
of  insurgent  democrats  to  negotiate  with 
him.  But  if  he  caruiot  construct  a  broader 
government,  more  credibly  committed  to 
reform  and  restraint,  he  is  probably  beyond 
rescue. 

The  Junta  has  not  earned  yet  another 
blank  check.  Congress  should  insist  on  a 
timetable  for  measuring  progress  toward 
agreed  political  objectives  and  prepare  Itself 
to  monitor  the  results. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  15, 1982] 
Thk  Costa  Rican  DirrzRENCE 

Costa  Rica's  condition  can  be  tersely 
summed  up:  worthy,  democratic  and  broke. 
In  no  other  Central  American  country  are 
free  elections  and  the  orderly  rotation  of 
power  taken  for  granted.  So  nobody  doubts 
that  the  recently  elected  Luis  Alberto 
Monge  will  take  office  as  President  in  May, 
putting  his  left-of-center  party  in  power 
once  again.  But  what  are  his  and  Costa 
Rica's  prospects  If  the  bottom  falls  out  of 
the  economy? 

That  could  happen,  especially  if  an  atti- 
tude of  bland  unconcern  persists  in  the 
United  States. 

When  coffee  prices  were  high  a  few  years 
ago,  Costa  Rica  went  on  a  borrowing  spree. 
Pew  foresaw  that  interest  rates  and  the 
energy  bill  would  Jump  Just  as  coffee  prices 
tumbled.  To  borrow  so  heavily  was  surely 
unwise— but  It  was  encouraged  by  Washing- 
ton and  eager  commercial  banks. 

Thus  a  country  of  two  million  struggles 
with  a  foreign  debt  of  12.6  billion  and 
cannot  even  meet  Interest  payments.  Credi- 
tors have  postponed  the  reckoning,  partly 
on  deference  to  the  elections.  They  hope 
the  new  government  will  negotiate  a  belt- 
tightening  accord  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  reschedule  the  whole 
debt. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  needs  some  $300 
million  this  year  simply  to  pay  Interest  that 
Is  due,  and  overdue.  The  United  States  is 
not  alone  responsible  for  balling  out  Costa 
Rica,  but  It  can  take  the  lead  In  framing 
sensible  conditions  for  a  collective  effort— as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  Turkey.  When  Costa 
Rica  asked  (or  guidance  last  summer,  the 
new  Reagan  Administration  showed  It  the 
door  to  the  World  Bank,  and  left  it  at  that. 
Even  now,  Washington  has  still  not  spelled 
out  the  details  of  the  promised  Caribbean 


development  program,  which  is  supposed  to 
include  more  money  for  emergency  bailouts. 

Prom  a  banker's  vantage,  a  Costa  Rican 
default  is  a  calamity  to  be  avoided  at  any 
sensible  cost.  But  political  considerations 
are  even  more  compelling.  Violence  is 
almost  unknown  in  Costa  Rica,  a  country 
without  a  serious  army  or  serious  insurgen- 
cy. Its  voters  overwhelmingly  reject  parties 
of  the  far  left  and  right.  And  until  its  recent 
troubles.  Costa  Rica  was  favored  with  30 
years  of  ordered  growth  and  enviable  vitali- 
ty. 

Those  are  important  blessings,  worthy  of 
more  recognition  from  a  United  States  so 
obviously  baffled  by  violence  nearby.  Why 
not  invite  President-elect  Monge  to  Wash- 
ington to  advertise  a  still  manageable  crisis? 

[Prom  the  New  Republic.  Peb.  17,  1982] 

FRIENDLY  PiRE 

Every  day  the  tragedy  in  El  Salvador 
comes  more  to  resemble  the  tragedy  in  Viet- 
nam. This  is  not  because  American  troops 
are  likely  to  be  committed.  Despite  Alexan- 
der Haig's  recurrent  threats,  we  take  Presi- 
dent Reagan  at  his  word  that  U.S.  forces 
won't  be  used.  El  Salvador  resembles  Viet- 
nam because  it  divides  America's  govern- 
ment and  Its  public  on  moral  grounds:  be- 
cause the  press  and  liberal  opinion  leaders 
are  increasingly  convinced  that  America's 
ally  is  irretrievably  corrupt  and  that  the 
war  is  unwinnable;  because  Democrats  in 
Congress  are  gearing  up  to  cut  off  aid.  Most 
of  all.  El  Salvador  resembles  Vietnam  be- 
cause, at  the  rate  things  are  going,  it  will 
shortly  become  another  Communist  country 
allied  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  El  Salva- 
dor, unlike  Vietnam,  is  close  to  home. 

It  ought  to  be  agreed  among  reasonable 
Americans  that  it  is  not  In  our  national  in- 
terest, or  in  the  interests  of  freedom,  to 
have  Communists  take  over  In  El  Salvador. 
The  question  for  Americans  ought  to  be: 
how  can  we  try  to  prevent  It?  There  seem  to 
be  four  basic  options:  (1)  stop  U.S.  aid,  let 
the  opposition  win.  and  hope  that  the  group 
comiiig  to  power  will  be  moderate:  (2)  press 
the  present  Christian  Democrat  military 
Junta  into  negotiations  with  the  leftist  op- 
position and  from  a  coalition  government 
which  could  end  the  civil  war;  (3)  do  what 
the  Administration  is  doing  now— support 
the  Junta  economically  and  militarily,  back 
elections  as  the  means  of  determining  El 
Salvador's  political  future,  and  try  to 
reform  the  country's  army  and  land  distri- 
bution system:  (4)  forget  the  reforms  and  go 
for  a  military  victory  by  the  government. 

The  dangerous  trend  in  American  poll- 
tics — dangerous  both  to  the  U.S.  and  El  Sal- 
vador—Is a  polarizing  of  opinion,  with  liber- 
als leaning  toward  Option  1  and  conserv- 
atives toward  Option  4.  While  there  Is  still 
time,  we  need  to  search  for  a  basis  on  which 
Americans  can  stand  together  and  help  El 
Salvador  save  itself.  The  situation  in  that  vi- 
olence-wracked country  may  preclude  any 
solution  other  than  a  blood-spattered  victo- 
ry by  the  far  right  or  far  left,  but  the 
United  States  ought  to  do  all  It  can  to  find 
one,  and  that  solution  will  have  to  unite 
what  remains  of  El  Salvador's  divided  demo- 
cratic middle.  We  favor  an  amalgam  of  Op- 
tions 2  and  3— that  is,  elections,  reforms, 
conditional  military  aid,  economic  assist- 
ance, and  negotiations.  We  think  it  vital 
that  the  Administration  Intensify  pressure 
on  the  Salvadoran  military  and  government 
to  reform,  to  conduct  fair  elections  on 
March  38,  and  then  to  negotiate  with  mod- 
erate leftists  in  the  opposition.  We  think  it 
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vital  that  Democrats  in  Congress  press  the 
Administration  to  adopt  such  policies,  and 
not  walk  away  from  involvement.  If  we  do 
walk  away,  the  likelihood  is  that  the  opposi- 
tion, aided  by  Cuba,  will  win  a  violent  victo- 
ry. "The  U.S.  will  become  a  haven  for  thou- 
sands of  right-wing  refugees  and  Democrats 
will  bear  the  onus  of  whatever  rep'ression  is 
inflicted  on  the  Salvadorans  remaining 
behind. 

Above  all.  U.S.  policy  must  see  to  It  that 
the  butchery  of  Salvadoran  civilians  by 
their  own  government's  security  forces  is 
halted.  The  Salvadoran  government  also 
must  deal  decisively  with  independent  right- 
wing  death  squads.  There  has  been  some 
progress  on  these  fronts,  but  far  too  little. 
Orders  have  been  issued  by  the  army  high 
command  to  spare  civilians,  and  500  Nation- 
al Guardsmen  have  been  discharged  for 
abuses.  Right-wing  battalion  commanders 
have  been  reassigned  to  noncombat  status. 
Rotation  of  guardsmen  and  national  police 
in  provincial  villages  has  been  Instituted  to 
break  up  longstanding  loyalties  to  local  oli- 
garchs who  used  them  to  Intimidate  and 
even  assassinate  peasants.  At  long  last,  ap- 
parently, the  murderers  of  four  American 
religious  workers  are  about  to  be  prosecut- 
ed. 

The  Reagan  Administration  claims  that 
the  number  of  civilian  deaths  occurring  in 
El  Salvador  in  1981  was  half  the  number  for 
1980,  but  still  more  than  7.000  died.  Respon- 
sIbUlty  for  the  klUings  Is  disputed,  but  it's 
clear  that  government  forces  are  guilty  of 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  civilian 
deaths. 

In  the  latest  instance,  government  forces 
are  accused  of  killing  926  civilians  last  De- 
cember at  the  village  of  Mozote  in  northeast 
El  Salvador.  We  share  the  Administration's 
skepticism  of  the  numbers,  especially  be- 
cause initial  claims  by  the  left  put  the  death 
toll  at  192.  and  because  the  village  seems 
never  to  have  had  a  population  exceeding 
300.  But  the  point  is  that  many  civilians 
were  killed.  And  Just  last  week,  nineteen 
persons  were  shot  In  a  San  Salvador  suburb 
after  being  rounded  up  by  the  Army.  Imag- 
ine the  outrage  in  Washington  if  these  kill- 
ings had  been  perpetuated  by  the  Polish, 
rather  than  the  Salvadoran  Junta. 

The  Salvadoran  army  and  government 
must  be  told  uimiistakably  that  its  brutality 
both  increases  its  opposition  at  home  and 
undermines  American  support.  We  do  not 
agree  with  Democrats  who  plan  to  file  suit 
to  stop  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  on  grounds 
that  human  rights  laws  have  been  violated. 
We  think  that  political  questions  should  be 
settled  in  Congress,  not  In  court:  in  a  democ- 
racy, litigiousness  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
politics.  We  also  think  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  within  its  legal  right  to  claim 
that  sufficient  human  rights  progress  has 
been  made  to  Justify  continued  economic 
and  military  aid.  But  the  Administration 
has  got  to  make  clear  to  El  Salvador  this 
simple  fact:  If  atrocities  committed  by  Its  se- 
curity forces  do  not  end.  American  aid  will 
end.  The  Salvadoran  government  is  not  only 
killing  iiuiocent  people.  It  Is  killing  itself. 

Not  all  the  violence  Is  on  the  right, 
however. 

What  information  can  be  obtained  sug- 
gests that  leftist  military  activity  has  gone 
in  waves.  Prom  mid-1979  to  mld-1981,  the 
pattern  was  one  of  kidnapping,  bombing.  In- 
timidation of  villagers,  and  assassination  of 
government  supporters.  During  the  last  half 
of  1981.  the  left  concentrated  on  economic 
targets— bridges,  electric  installation,  banks, 
stores— though  innocents  got  killed  in  the 
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process.  Now  the  left  is  trying  to  disrupt  the 
election  process  by  direct  violence  against 
villages  and  by  intimidation  of  potential 
voters.  The  left  carefully  timed  and  execut- 
ed a  major  publicity  coup,  timed  for  last 
week's  Congressional  aid  hearing.  It  staged 
a  successful  rocket  attack  on  the  govern- 
ment's biggest  air  base,  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  It  can  strike  anywhere  in  the 
country,  and  is  winning  the  war.  Two  weeks 
ago,  members  of  the  left  took  reporters  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Waihington 
Post  on  a  guided  tour  of  Morazan  Province 
and  got  front-page  coverage  In  stories  por- 
traying the  guerrillas  as  noble  savages  and 
the  Salvadoran  Army  as  mere  savages.  The 
acting  archbishop  of  El  Salvador,  Arturo 
Rivas  y  Damas,  has  criticized  both  sides  in 
the  struggle  when  necessary,  but  last  year 
he  said  that  a  majority  of  the  country's  ref- 
ugees are  fleeing  the  guerrillas,  not  the  gov- 
ernment, and  he  added  that  the  guerrillas 
"have  made  violence  and  Marxism  their 
watchword,  and  because  of  that  the  majori- 
ty have  turned  their  backs  on  them." 

Americans,  especially  liberals,  are  too 
eager  to  cling  to  romantic  notions  of  the 
guerrillas  or  agrarian  democrats.  How  many 
Americans  know,  for  example,  that  the  Uni- 
fied Revolutionary  Directorate,  the  supreme 
executive  of  the  Salvadoran  Insurgency,  was 
put  together  in  Havana?  How  many  have 
ever  heard  of  Salvador  Cayetano  Carplo. 
leader  of  the  F'arabundo  Marti  Popular  Lib- 
eration Forces,  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful guerrilla  group?  (He  happens  to  be  the 
former  secretary  general  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  El  Salvador,  but  quit  in  the  days 
when  Moscow  and  Cuba  were  discouraging 
revolutionary  violence.)  The  American  press 
isn't  solely  to  blame  for  the  widespread  im- 
pression that  Guillermo  Ungo  and  his  fellow 
Social  Democrates  are  leading  the  left, 
when  in  fact  they  number  only  several  hun- 
dred persons,  as  against  3,000  to  4,000  full- 
time  guerrillas  and  another  5,000  or  more 
part-time  armed  combatants.  The  Reagan 
Administration  simply  has  not  made  the 
case  that  Ungo  and  the  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Front  are  being  used  as  a  front 
by  decidedly  anti -democratic  revolutionaries 
who  would  surely  take  over  If  the  opposition 
achieved  a  military  victory. 

It's  Ironic  that  many  opponents  of  UJS.  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  complained  that  this 
country  failed  to  live  up  to  the  provision  In 
the  1954  Geneva  Accords  requiring  elec- 
tions, and  now  are  complaining  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  Is  backing  an  elec- 
toral solution  in  El  Salvador.  If  the  Salva- 
doran left  really  were  as  popular  as  many  of 
Its  sympathizers  in  this  country  and  Europe 
believe.  It  would  have  made  some  effort  to 
appear  on  the  ballot  March  28,  as  President 
Jos6  Napoleon  Duarte  has  urged,  instead  of 
threatening  to  kill  or  cut  off  the  fingers  of 
those  who  vote.  The  left's  reply  has  been 
that  any  opposition  candidates  who  run 
would  be  killed  by  government  security 
forces  or  right-wing  death  squads:  and  In 
fact  many  opposition  leaders  have  been 
murdered  In  EI  Salvador.  But  death  threats 
and  coup  attempts  have  been  launched 
against  President  Duarte,  too,  and  he  has 
found  the  courage  to  remain  and  work  for 
democracy  and  reform.  If  the  left  had 
wanted  to  particpate  In  elections,  arrange- 
ments surely  could  have  been  worked  out 
for  their  protection.  Including  international 
supervision,  tight  security  protection,  and 
campaigning  by  radio  and  television.  If  the 
opposition  truly  were  favored  by  the  masses, 
though— as  it  was  in  Nicaragua  when 
Somoza  rejected  a  referendum  on  his  presi- 


dency—then its  candidates  would  be  voted 
in  without  campaigning.  If  the  army  then 
stole  the  election,  that  would  be  apparent 
for  all  to  see.  The  election  route  can  be  a 
fair  one  for  El  Salvador.  It  Is  regarded  as 
such— though  most  Americans  don't  know 
It— by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  urged  Salvadorans  to  participate  and 
has  condemned  the  left's  efforts  to  disrupt 
the  vote. 

But  elections  alone,  no  matter  how  fair 
they  are.  will  not  be  enough  to  give  either 
internal  or  International  credibility  to  the 
government.  Nor  will  they  end  the  fighting. 
The  only  way  to  gain  credibility— and  possi- 
bly to  achieve  peace— is  for  the  government 
to  find  ways  of  encouraging  democratic- 
minded  oppositionists  to  move  away  from 
the  far  left.  A  meaningful  alliance  between 
democratic  forces  inside  and  outside  the 
Salvadoran  government  would  run  counter 
to  the  interests  not  only  of  the  extreme  left 
but  also  of  the  extreme  right.  And  this  is 
where  the  truly  hard  choices  must  be  made. 
There  are  extreme  right-wing  elements 
within  the  Salvadoran  government  and 
army  whose  values  and  interests  are  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  United  States— and  to 
those  of  President  Duarte  and  his  support- 
ers. These  elements  arc  as  much  the  en- 
emies of  freedom  as  are  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
IsU.  At  some  point— sooner  rather  than 
later— both  the  Salvadoran  and  American 
governments  must  face  up  to  the  necessity 
of  removing  those  elements  from  power. 
The  cost  of  doing  that  could  be  as  little  as 
making  major  reforms  in  the  military  struc- 
ture or  as  great  as  risking  a  civil  war  within 
the  civil  war.  But  in  this  appalling  and  hor- 
rifying situation,  where  plainly  there  are  no 
good  alternatives,  this  may  be  the  only  way 
to  allow  a  democratic  solution  to  emerge. 

It  may  be  that  negotiations  can't  work, 
but  they  ought  to  be  tried  as  soon  as  a 
newly  elected  govenunent  Is  In  place.  Talks 
certainly  offer  more  hope  than  a  continuing 
bloodbath,  and  they  will  help  maintain 
American  support  for  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor. But  first  and  foremost,  government 
brutality  against  civilians  must  halt,  and 
quickly,  or  Congress  and  the  American 
people  win  let  El  Salvador  sink.  That  would 
be  a  tragedy  for  El  Salvador  and  for  us.« 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

DAY     STATEMENT.     FEBRUARY 
23.  1982 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
commemorate  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. I  am  proud  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  brave 
people  who  have  never  ceased  in  their 
struggle  to  rid  themselves  of  the  yoke 
of  Soviet  imperialism— an  imperialism 
that  extends  even  to  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate Lithuanian  language  and  culture 
itself. 

This  year  it  is  particularly  important 
that  we  as  Americans  bear  witness  to 
the  spirit  of  Lithuania  because  of 
nearby  Poland  a  spring  of  hope  for  all 
captive  peoples  in  eastern  Europe  in 
struggling  for  survival.  Just  as  bonds 
of  solidarity  unite  the  American  and 
Polish  peoples,  so  do  the  courageous 
patriots  of  Lithuania  take  heart  at  the 
perseverance  of  the  Polish  people  in 
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their  fight  for  independence,  freedom. 
and  human  dignity. 

Over  3  million  Lithuanians  have 
chafed  under  Soviet  dictatorship  for 
over  40  years.  But  like  the  people  of 
Poland.  Lithuanians  have  neither  for- 
gotten their  rich  heritage  nor  ceased 
in  their  quest  for  national  expression. 
And  also  like  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Poland,  the  church  in  Lithuania  re- 
mains a  strong  bulwark  against  the  de- 
humanizing effects  of  communism.  As 
people  gather  in  the  churches  of  Lith- 
uania, we  join  them  in  celebrating 
their  history  and  tradition,  while  pray- 
ing for  a  brighter  future. 


ANSEL  ADAMS,  THE  NATION'S 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  20  Ansel  Adams  turned 
80  years  young.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  this  truly  unique  and  gifted 
American  photographer  and  to  com- 
memorate his  birthday  with  this  state- 
ment to  the  Senate. 

Ansel  Adams  is  one  of  the  greatest 
living  masters  of  the  art  of  photogra- 
phy and  has  contributed  immensely  to 
making  this  art  into  the  highly  valued 
and  respected  form  it  is  today.  Thou- 
sands, if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
Americans  have  come  to  know  the 
work  of  Ansel  Adsims.  His  brilliant  and 
beautiful  photographs  have  filled  us 
with  the  wonder  of  nature  and  of  pho- 
tography Itself.  This  master  photogra- 
pher has  influenced  American  artistic 
life  with  his  numerous  exhibits  all 
over  the  world,  his  books  of  photos 
and  technical  writings,  his  prints  and 
posters,  and  his  words  in  the  classes  he 
teaches  every  year.  His  80  years  sym- 
bolize the  dedication  to  an  art  which 
witnessed  and  translated  the  natural 
world  85  no  one  else  has.  His  contribu- 
tion to  American  art  and  culture  has 
already  made  history  and  the  man 
behind  the  camera  deserves  our  deep- 
est admiration  and  honor. 

Much  has  been  written  about  his 
work  but  most  often  the  photographs 
themselves  cannot  be  explained.  To 
look  at  one  is  to,  as  Ansel  refers, 
"enter  the  expressive  field"— the  pho- 
tograph expresses  a  language  of  its 
own.  One  is  struck  with  awe  when 
looking  at  his  work  and  is  left  to  form 
a  personal  meaning  from  the  images 
and  from  the  brilliant  mastery  of  the 
artist.  Ansel  Adams  is  indeed  regarded 
as  a  master  of  photographic  tech- 
nique, his  images  are  so  perfect  they 
seem  more  than  real.  He  is  much  more 
than  a  technical  virtuoso,  he  is  a  spir- 
itualist, imbued  with  a  knowledge  and 
deep  sense  of  communion  with  his  sub- 
jects. It  is  a  technique  of  a  genius.  To 
those  of  us  who  may  want  a  concrete 
analogy  (description)  of  Ansel's  idea, 
he  says  that  "a  photograph  could  be 
as  clean  and  definite  as  a  Ford  V-8." 


His  friends  and  colleagues  included 
so  many  famous  artists  of  this  centu- 
ry, Edward  Weston,  Paul  Strand,  Im- 
mogene  Cunningham,  Georgia 
O'Keefe,  Alfred  Steiglitz;  all  terribly 
significant  artists  who  have  built  the 
foundation  of  much  of  American  art 
today.  Ansel  Adams  is  still  forming 
that  foundation  today  and  I  know  that 
his  friends  join  me  today  in  our  praise 
of  this  giant  of  the  art  world.  The 
photographer  Minor  White  said  this 
regarding  the  definitely  enduring 
value  of  Ansel  Adams'  work: 

We  see  hiia  invest  straight  photography 
with  a  princely  quality  rare  in  any  medium. 
We  see  him  stylistically  sign  his  images  with 
a  flourish  of  light  and  three-dimensional 
depth.  Nature  never  seemed  so  grand,  ro- 
mantic, sensuous  and  elsewhere,  nor  the 
buildings  so  irchitectural  nor  the  artefacts 
of  man  and  details  close  to  the  ground  so 
full  of  presence. 

Ansel  Adams  was  born  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1902  and  has  remained  closely, 
intimately  associated  with  the  images 
of  California's  majestic  High  Sierras, 
in  particular  the  rugged  beauty  of  Yo- 
semite.  It  was  there  at  the  age  of  14 
that  he  began  his  career  as  a  photog- 
rapher. The  elements  of  this  country 
have  dominated  Ansel's  life  and  art. 
He  met  his  wonderful  and  most  gra- 
cious wife,  Virginia,  in  Yosemite  and  it 
has  been  a  union  that  has  lasted  53 
years.  Through  his  eyes  and  mind  we 
have  also  visited  in  his  photographs 
the  breathtaking  California  coast- 
line—on which  they  have  made  their 
home— and  scenes  throughout  the 
Southwest  and  Northwest.  But  Ansel 
is  not  only  a  photographer  of  nature 
as  many  of  us  think.  The  range  of  his 
work  covers  portraiture,  social  report- 
ing, architecture,  and  still  life.  It  is  the 
monumentaJity  of  his  landscapes 
which  have  given  him  his  trademark. 
Ansel  reacts  by  saying,  "I  just  want  to 
be  known  as  a  photographer.  I  have 
hundreds  of  images  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  landscapes.  I  like  people.  In 
fact,  I'm  pro  man.  I'm  a  species  chau- 
vinist." 

Thert  is  so  much  about  the  man 
that  I  can  almost  see  why  he  is  so 
drawn  to  the  wide,  expansive,  and 
overwhelming  mountain  ranges  and 
plains,  he  needs  room  for  all  this  crea- 
tivity. His  creativity  extended  into  his 
love  for  music  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  surge  of  photographic  inspiration 
as  a  young  man,  he  may  be  a  concert 
pianist  today,  a  hobby  he  enthusiasti- 
cally pursues.  Instead,  this  truly  great 
artist  took  the  medium  of  photogra- 
phy to  new  heights  weaving  his  light 
and  substance  in  an  intense  and  unfor- 
gettable way.  It  was  his  experimenta- 
tion with  incandescence  which  led  to 
his  invention  of  the  Zone  system,  an 
important  educational  technique.  He 
has  stated,  though,  that  all  he  could 
give  to  his  students  "was  my  own  per- 
sonal way  of  doing  things."  This  he 
has  done. 


From  all  that  I  can  assess,  there's  an 
intelligence  not  found  in  many  people. 
There's  an  ordinariness  to  the  man 
which  makes  his  genius  all  the  more 
powerful  and  his  ability  to  express 
what  he  sees  through  his  art.  A  state- 
ment he  made  that  "as  an  artist,  it 
wouldn't  make  much  difference  to  the 
spectator  how  I  achieve  the  prints  I  do 
from  the  images  I  do,  the  effect  on  the 
spectator  remains  the  important 
thing,"  says  it  all. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
this  great  human  being,  his  wife,  and 
his  team.  They  are  dynamic,  commit- 
ted, and  concerned.  It  was  a  thrilling 
experience  for  me  and  my  wife.  Ansel 
Adams  is  politically  aware  and  active 
in  demanding  Justice  for  the  environ- 
ment he  has  so  profoundly  photo- 
graphed and  experienced.  He  is  an  ad- 
amant, principled,  undaunted  environ- 
mentalist and  heralds  his  cause  in  a 
feisty,  no-holds-barred  way.  He  has 
testified  for  the  need  to  have  stronger 
protections  not  only  in  tangible  areas 
but  as  a  way  of  life  as  well.  For  a  man 
who  has  been  called  the  Sierra  Club's 
conscience,  a  spiritual  leader  of  Ameri- 
ca's conservation  movement,  he  has 
the  rightful  place  to  speak  his  mind. 
He  is  after  all  the  artist  whose  photo- 
graphs of  the  undefiled  American 
West  have  virtually  molded  the  Na- 
tion's modem  self-image  of  open,  free, 
and  endless.  It  was  Ansel  Adams'  book 
"Sierra  Nevada:  The  John  Muir  Trail," 
published  in  1938,  which  helped  per- 
suade F.D.R.  to  support  a  bill  making 
California's  King  Canyon  a  national 
park.  And  last  year.  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  impressed  with  the  artistic  and 
environmental  achievements  of  Ansel 
Adams,  awarded  him  the  Nation's 
highest  civilian  award,  the  Presiden- 
tial Medal  of  Freedom  which  states: 

At  one  with  the  power  of  the  American 
landscape,  and  renowned  for  the  patient 
skill  and  timelesi  beauty  of  his  work,  pho- 
tographer Ansel  Adams  has  been  visionary 
in  his  efforts  to  Dreserve  this  country's  wild 
and  scenic  areas,  both  on  film  and  on  Earth. 
Drawn  to  the  beauty  of  nature's  monu- 
ments, he  is  regarded  by  environmentalists 
as  a  monument  himself,  and  by  photogra- 
phers as  a  national  institution.  It  is  through 
his  foresight  and  fortitude  that  so  much  of 
America  has  been  saved  for  future  Ameri- 
cans. 

A  man  truly  deserving  of  our  reflec- 
tions and  our  praise,  and  lest  he  or 
anyone  else  be  concerned,  there's  no 
doubt  about  his  unsurpassed  creativity 
and  his  place  In  history.  Thank  you, 
Ansel,  and  happy  birthday. 
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SENATOR  HEFLIN  HONORED 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  Georgia  Agricultural  Commodity 
Commission  for  Peanuts,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  20,000  Georgia 
peanut  farmers,  presents  its  distin- 
guished service  award  to  the  individual 
who  has  made  the  greatest  contribu- 


tion to  Georgia's  most  famous  farm 
commodity. 

This  year's  award  was  presented  by 
Georgia  Peanut  Commission  Chair- 
man George  Whelchel  at  the  aimual 
peanut  farm  show  at  Tifton,  Ga.,  on 
February  6.  The  recipient  was  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Howell  Heflin. 

Senator  Heflin's  leadership  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  on  behalf  of  peanut  pro- 
ducers from  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
the  entire  Nation  during  consideration 
of  last  year's  farm  bill  was  outstand- 
ing. 

Because  of  his  tireless  efforts  and 
vital  contribution  to  the  peanut  pro- 
gram, I  can  think  of  no  one  more 
worthy  of  this  recognition  than  Sena- 
tor Heflin. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  am  delighted  that 
peanut  producers  in  my  State  chose  to 
honor  Senator  Heflin.  This  distin- 
guished service  award  is  richly  de- 
served, and  I  ask  that  Mr.  Whelchel 's 
remarks  in  presenting  the  award  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Presentation  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award— 1982 

Each  year  the  distinguished  service  award 
is  presented  by  the  Georgia  Peanut  Com- 
mission, on  behalf  of  the  Georgia  Peanut 
Producers  to  the  individual  who  has  done 
the  most  for  the  profitability  of  peanut  pro- 
duction in  the  past  year.  This  year,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  we  present  this  award  to 
U.S.  Senator  Howell  Heflin  of  Alabama. 

Without  the  Senator's  strong  support  for 
the  bill  and  defense  of  the  growers  position 
on  the  peanut  program  in  the  Senate,  the 
peanut  program  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
first  round  of  Senate  battles.  It  is  due  to  his 
efforts  and  rooperation  with  the  grower  or- 
ganizations that  we  have  retained  a  pro- 
gram. 

Serving  his  first  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Senator  Heflin  serves  on  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation  and  is  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  He 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittees  on  Agricultural 
Credit  and  Rural  Electrification  and  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legislation. 

Senator  Heflin  is  a  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Alabama  State 
Bar  Association  and  as  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

He  has  been  selected  as  "Alabama  Citizen 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Alabama  Broadcasters 
Association  and  the  Alabama  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association.  For  his  first  amendment 
protection  role,  he  was  awarded  the  1977 
James  Madison  Award  jointly  with  televi- 
sion commentator  Eric  Severeid  by  the  Na- 
tional Editorial  Broadcasters  Association. 

He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices.  The  American 
Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  selected  him 
"Most  Outstanding  Appellate  Judge  in  the 
United  States"  and  he  received  the  1977 
Special  Service  Award  from  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 


As  an  educational  leader.  Senator  Heflin 
has  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  the  University  of  North 
Alabama.  In  1977,  he  was  the  Tazewell 
Taylor  Visiting  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  law  school  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary. 

He  served  as  the  President  of  the  Alabama 
Committee  for  Better  Schools  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Birming- 
ham-Southern College.  He  has  received  a 
number  of  honorary  degrees  and  in  1973  he 
was  chosen  to  receive  the  "Outstanding 
Alumnus  Awards"  at  both  Birmingham- 
Southern  College  and  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama Law  School.* 


WEAPONS  FREEZE  TO  BE  SENT 

TO  COUNTY  COORDINATORS 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  extraordinary  example  of  democra- 
cy at  work  in  my  home  State  of  Ver- 
mont. This  work  is  of  concern  to  all  of 
us  since  it  addresses  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  what  many 
American  citizens  are  doing  to  reduce 
and  hopefully  eliminate  the  grave 
danger  of  nuclear  war  in  our  time. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  arsenals 
of  the  superpowers  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  and  destructive  power  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Not  only  do  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
possess  large  and  growing  arsenals,  but 
also  a  dozen  other  nations  have  al- 
ready gained  access  to  the  technology 
required  to  build  nuclear  weapons.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  ourselves,  but 
more  importantly,  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  to  seek  some  means  to 
end  this  suicidal  race. 

What  is  needed  is  a  grassroots  effort 
to  impress  upon  all  Americans  the 
gravity  of  the  danger  we  face.  I  know 
that  this  movement  is  now  taking 
shape  in  Vermont,  and  I  believe 
throughout  the  Nation.  Last  year, 
nearly  20  Vermont  towns  adopted  res- 
olutions on  "Town  Meeting  Day" 
urging  serious  and  sincere  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  to  stop  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  additional 
nuclear  weapons  by  both  sides.  Next 
week,  over  160  Vermont  towns  will 
debate  the  issue,  with  many  likely  to 
take  the  same  position.  The  number  of 
Vermonters  actively  engaged  in  efforts 
to  focus  public  attention  on  this  most 
serious  of  all  issues  has  grown  dra- 
matically. As  a  result  of  these  efforts 
and  similar  work  throughout  the 
United  States,  officials  in  Washington 
are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of 
the  American  people's  concern  of  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war. 

We  are  reaching  a  point,  in  my  opin- 
ion, where  most  Americans  are  pre- 
pared to  support  a  nuclear  arms 
freeze.  Such  a  freeze  would  represent 
only  the  first  stage  in  addressing  the 
problems  posed  by  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  I  support  the  freeze  and  am  per- 
suaded that  if  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  agree  on  this 
first  step,  an  atmosphere  of  construc- 


tive negotiations  will  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

I  look  forward  to  sharing  the  results 
of  the  1982  Vermont  Town  Meeting 
Day  votes  on  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  with  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  join  together  in 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  encourage  fruit- 
ful discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  nuclear 
arsenals  possessed  by  both  sides,  and 
eventually  to  the  elimination  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons.* 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  AIR 
POLLUTION 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  impact  on  the 
economy  of  Ohio  of  pending  legisla- 
tion and  international  agreements  con- 
cerning air  pollution,  and  which  was 
received  by  the  office  of  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Joint  Resoltttion 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  StaU  of  Ohio: 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  conducting  a  legislative 
review  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  is  consider- 
ing amendments  to  that  statute;  and 

Whereas,  As  a  part  of  this  process.  Con- 
gress will  be  determining  whether  legislative 
action  imposing  new,  more  restrictive  air 
pollution  control  requirements  is  necessary 
to  remedy  harms  alleged  to  result  from  the 
long  range  transport  of  air  pollutants,  such 
as  "acid  rain";  and 

Whereas,  The  President  is  currently  eval- 
uating the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  for  the  negotiation  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  subject  of  trans- 
boundary  air  pollution  and  "acid  rain." 
which  agreements  may  require  the  imposi- 
tion of  unduly  restrictive  air  pollution  con- 
trol requirements:  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  substantial  disagree- 
ment among  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity concerning  the  mechanics  of  the 
long  range  transport  of  air  pollutants,  and 
the  origins,  effects,  and  control  of  "acid 
rain ';  and 

Whereas.  The  imposition  of  unduly  re- 
strictive air  pollution  control  requirements, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  control  of 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide,  will  have  a 
severe  detrimental  impact  on  Ohio  industry, 
its  employees,  utility  ratepayers,  and  on  all 
citizens  of  Ohio;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  114th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Ohio  memorializes  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  impact  on  the  econo- 
my and  energy  requirements  of  Ohio  and 
other  midwestem  states  which  may  result 
from  proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  or  from  the  proposed  transboun- 
dary  air  pollution  agreement  with  Canada; 
to  recognize  that  there  is  insufficient  scien- 
tific agreement  on  the  mechanics  of  the 
long  range  transport  of  air  pollutants  and 
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the  origins,  impacts  and  control  of  "acid 
rain;"  and  to  accelerate  scientific  study  of 
these  problems  before  Imposing  regulatory 
requirements  which  may  be  unnecessary 
and  severely  harmful;  and  be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.* 


Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and 
to  each  Congressman  and  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.* 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
LOCKS  ON  THE  MONONGA- 
HELA,  ALLEGHENY,  AND  OHIO 
RIVERS 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recoro:) 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Legislature  and  which  has 
been  received  by  the  office  of  the 
President  pro  tempore. 
The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLUnOIf 

Whereas,  the  Corps  of  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
neers hafl  announced  a  schedule  for  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  future  operations 
of  a  majority  of  the  locks  on  the  Mononga- 
hela,  Allegheny  and  Ohio  Rivers,  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  effective  December  31. 1981. 
and  fully  implemented  December  30.  1982; 
and 

Whereas,  the  final  schedule  outlined  by 
public  notice  dated  November  2.  1981,  has 
not  had  full  public  input  In  terms  of  hear- 
ings, that  such  an  Important  notice  should 
reqiilre;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  schedule  would  reduce 
and  limit  the  availability  of  these  Pennsyl- 
vania rivers  for  commerce,  Industry  and  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  citizens  of  West- 
em  Pennsylvania;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  reduction  would  impact 
severely  on  the  people,  business,  and  com- 
munity of  Western  Pennsylvania,  dependent 
on  these  rivers  for  their  economic  well 
being:  and 

Whereas,  the  limitation  put  on  these 
rivers  by  the  reduction  imposed  by  the  pro- 
posed lock  schedule  would  not  only  reduce 
the  potential  for  a  happier  life  style  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  area,  but  will  reduce  sub- 
stantially important  contributions  the  rivers 
make  to  Pennsylvania's  Image  as  a  great 
State  to  visit  and  vacation;  and 

Whereas.  Western  Peimsylvanla  Is  a 
mighty  Industrial  complex  providing  mil- 
lions of  people  a  place  to  live,  work  and 
play,  and  any  diminution  in  its  vitality  di- 
rectly affects  the  whole  state:  therefore  be 
it 

Rtaolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia by  this  resolution  publicly  expresses  its 
opposition  to  the  change  in  the  schedules 
announced  by  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Bni^eers  on  November  2,  1981, 
and  ask  them  to  refrain  from  putting  this 
program  or  any  part  of  it  in  effect,  until  a 
thorough  economical  appraisal  has  been 
made,  and  all  concerned  citizens  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  appropriate 
committee    chairman    in    the    House    and 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
POSTAL  REGULATION 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  THtJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Peimsylva- 
nla State  Legislature,  and  which  has 
been  received  by  the  office  of  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  RrsoLurioN  No.  122 

Whereas,  section  381.31  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  Domestic  Mail  Manual 
requires  fiist-class  postage  to  be  paid  on 
each  Individual  letter  when  two  or  more  per- 
sons or  organizations  mall  In  one  envelope, 
the  bills,  statements  of  account,  or  other 
letters  of  individuals  or  organizations,  to  a 
mutual  addressee;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  mechanism,  short  of 
opening  and  counting  the  letters  in  the  en- 
velope, to  enforce  this  regulation;  and 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  method 
of  enforcement  of  section  381.31  has  result- 
ed in  an  arbitrary  and  haphazard  applica- 
tion of  the  iaw;  and 

Whereas,  the  weight  of  the  letter  is  the 
primary  means  by  which  postage  of  a  first- 
class  letter  is  determined;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  regulatory 
relief  from  unnecessary,  cumbersome  and 
unreasonable  regulations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives finds  section  381.31  of  the  Do- 
mestic Mall  Manual  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  unnecessary,  cumbersome 
and  uiu-easonable;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memorializes  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
to  repeal  section  381.31  of  the  Domestic 
Mail  Manual  of  the  United  SUtes  Postal 
Service;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  each  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  United  States  Postal  Service.* 


STATE  SENATOR  REMBERT  C. 
DENNIS 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
State  Senator  Rembert  C.  Dermis  is  an 
influential  South  Carolina  lawmalcer 
who  Is  a  man  of  Integrity  and  princi- 
ple. A  veteran  of  more  than  40  years 
of  public  service  to  his  people,  he  is 
the  recipient  of  numerous  awards  and 
honors. 

An  article  in  the  1982  South  Caroli- 
na Business  magazine,  published  by 


the  South  Carolina  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, turns  the  spotlight  on  what 
this  fine  South  Carolinian  has  done  to 
promote  business  growth,  more  effi- 
cient government,  and  a  healthy  rela- 
tionship between  business  and  govern- 
ment as  partners.  Based  on  what  this 
fine,  experienced,  and  dedicated  man 
has  done  and  will  continue  to  do  for  so 
many,  the  chamber  recently  named 
the  senator  "Legislator  of  the  Year." 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  with 
a  wider  audience  this  article  about  a 
man  who  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
every  member  of  a  State  legislature  in 
the  Nation,  I  ask  that  this  article 
about  Senator  Dennis  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Legislator  op  the  Year:  Rembert  C.  Dennis 

South  Carolina  might  very  well  be  the 
best  place  in  the  world  in  which  to  live  and 
do  business,  and  if  it  Is,  a  lot  of  credit  would 
have  to  go  to  people  like  Senator  Rembert 
C.  Dennis. 

Over  the  yeaiB,  the  General  Assembly  and 
other  government  agencies  have  endeavored 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living  and  qual- 
ity of  life  South  Carolinians  enjoy.  Stability 
and  financial  responsibility  are  characteris- 
tic of  government  in  the  Palmetto  State. 
And  when  you  think  of  good  government 
you  naturally  think  of  Rembert  C.  Dennis, 
senator  from  Berkeley  and  veteran  of  more 
than  40  years  in  the  state  Legislature. 

For  his  role  in  making  South  Carolina  the 
unique  state  that  it  is.  the  South  Carolina 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  named  Senator 
Dennis  its  "Legislator  of  the  Year." 

Most  of  the  states  business  and  industrial 
growth  has  come  during  the  years  that  Sen- 
ator Dennis  has  been  traveling  back  and 
forth  between  the  State  House  in  Columbia 
and  his  Moncks  Comer  law  practice  and 
Berkeley  County  farm.  And  he  has  been  a 
force  in  much  of  that  development.  In  his 
own  county,  he  has  seen  industrial  invest- 
ment grow  from  about  $200  million  in  1973 
to  more  than  $1  billion  by  late  1981. 

To  Senator  Dennis,  business  and  govern- 
ment are  extensions  of  each  other.  "We 
have  a  tremendous  relationship  between 
business  and  government  In  this  state."  he 
said  during  an  interview.  "We  call  it  a  part- 
nership. And  that  rapport  and  communica- 
tions are  constantly  kept  up." 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  Budget  and 
Control  Board.  Senator  Dennis  is  as  luiowl- 
edgable  as  anyone  in  state  government 
where  matters  of  government  finance  are 
concerned.  Even  so,  financial  problems  of 
government  are  often  the  problems  of  busi- 
ness. 

"The  financial  world  has  become  more 
complex  In  recent  years,  and  the  communi- 
cation between  government  and  business 
has  become  more  Intense."  he  said.  "For  ex- 
ample, in  connection  with  our  Triple  A 
credit  rating  and  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing It.  we  often  seek  advice  from  the  busi- 
ness community." 

He  said.  "Examples  of  their  rendering 
that  advice  and  the  General  Assembly's  ac- 
cepting it  in  recent  years  are  two  landmark 
constitutional  moves:  number  one,  putting 
in  the  Constitution  a  reserve  fund,  a  rainy- 
day  fund;  and  secondly,  the  Senate  passing 
last  year— and  hopefully  we  will  get  into  the 
Constitution— and  limitation  on  taxation 
and  spending." 
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The  taxation  and  spending  limitation  pro- 
posal, legislation  the  South  Carolina  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  vigorously  supporting, 
will  be  considered  by  the  House  this  year. 

"This  state  hasn't  had  a  general  fund  tax 
increase  in  10  years  now  and  I  don't  foresee 
any  In  the  immediate  future."  Senator 
Dennis  said,  "We're  going  to  furtheV  tighten 
our  belt— it's  about  to  the  buckle  now— and 
set  up  priorities  and  curtail  as  much  ex- 
pense as  possible.  We  have  3,000  fewer  state 
employees  now  than  we  had  last  year." 

Senator  i:>ennis  is  satisfied  with  the  way 
government  and  business  relate  to  each 
other  in  South  Carolina.  "Government 
needs  to  stay  off  the  back  of  business  as 
much  as  possible.  Less  regulation.  Less  con- 
trol. But  I  think  that  in  this  state  they  com- 
plement each  other.  With  people  like  Roger 
Milliken  and  Jack  Wellmen— top-flight 
people— business  and  government  here  will 
always  get  along  together. 

Senator  Dennis  has  the  personality,  the 
charisma,  the  humility  required  of  leaders 
in  this  proud  Southern  state.  But  as  impos- 
ing a  figure  as  he  might  be  when  he  takes 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  Columbia,  to  his 
hunting  buddies  back  home,  he  is  simply 
"Silver  Pox"  when  they  try  to  reach  him  on 
their  CB  radios. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months,  he 
hunts  twice  a  week.  "That's  my  total  recrea- 
tion," he  said.  "I  don't  play  golf.  Just  hunt. 
My  doctor  tells  me,  'Don't  give  it  up,'  and  I 
accept  his  advice  readily." 

He  owns  2.400  acres  of  land  in  Berkeley 
County  and  leases  land  to  two  hunt  clubs,  "I 
feed  24  dogs,"  he  said,  referring  to  his  pack 
of  deer  hounds.  Deer  hunting  is  a  favorite, 
but  he  also  hunts  doves,  quail,  turkeys,  and 
even  coons. 

The  senator  warms  to  the  subject  of  hunt- 
ing and  recalled  once  when  Roger  Milliken 
and  CJovemor  James  Edwards  were  among  a 
group  that  stayed  at  his  hunting  lodge.  He 
took  Milliken  on  a  coon  hunt. 

"Ordinarily  you  arrange  a  hunt  for  special 
guests  like  that  and  the  hunt  doesn't  tum 
out  too  well.  But  this  one  turned  out  per- 
fectly. The  dogs  treed  two  coons  up  one 
tree,  and  Roger  got  one  of  them  and  his 
friend  got  the  other  one. " 

Another  guest  of  the  senator  was  Field 
and  Stream  magazine  writer  Bob  Gooch, 
who  was  part  of  a  typical  Lowcountry  deer 
hunt,  a  new  experience  for  Gooch.  Senator 
Dennis  was  hunt  master,  and  Gooch  wrote: 
"A  silver-haired  gentleman  mounted  the 
tailgate  of  a  pickup  truck.  With  white  hair 
waving  in  a  soft  breeze,  he  looked  the  pic- 


ture of  a  Southern  statesman.  "Senator 
Dennis.'  someone  said  as  the  crowd  pressed 
closer,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
South  Carolina.' " 

The  speaker  well  might  have  added  that 
the  senator  is  also  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  in  South  Carolina.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
late  session  expected 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  asked  me  to  state 
that  we  anticipate  a  late  evening  to- 
morrow but  that  Thursday  would  be  a 
fairly  normal  day  with  an  earlier 
recess  than  normal.  It  is  the  majority 
leader's  wish  that  Thursday  be  the 
late  date  on  most  occasions  but  this 
week  because  of  our  schedule  we  have 
decided  that  we  would  continue  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

order  POR  recess  until  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
the  Senate  convene  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  special  order  for  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  special  order  for  tomorrow. 

ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDERATION  OP  S.  851 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order  there  be  no 
period  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  at  that  time,  that  we 
go  immediately  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness which  will  be  this  bill  that  we  are 
on  at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  do  not  object,  I  wish  to  clarify  one 
matter:  would  the  Senator  include  in 
that  request  that  the  Senate  go  imme- 
diately to  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorizations  bill  without  an  inter- 
vening quonmi  call? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  do  make  that 
request  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
been  consuming  the  time  of  any  Sena- 
tor under  cloture? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  been  using  his  own  time 
under  cloture. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M, 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:49  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  February  24,  1982,  at  10 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received   by 
the  Senate  February  23.  1982: 
JDepartment  op  State 

Peter  H.  Dailey,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Ireland. 
ExEctmvE  Oppice  op  the  President 

Peter  Otto  Murphy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during 
his  tenure  of  service  as  U.S.  Negotiator  on 
Textile  Matters. 

The  Judiciary 

Carol  Los  Mansmann,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  vice  William  W.  Knox, 
deceased. 

Department  op  Justice 
Salvatore  R.  Martoche,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Rich- 
ard J.  Arcara.  resigned. 
Department  op  Health  and  Human  Services 
James  B.  Wyngaarden,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  vice  Donald  Sharp  Fredrickson. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  23,  1982 


IT'S  HARD  TO  BELIEVE— BUT 
IT'S  TRUE:  THE  U.S.  ARMY 
BUYS  COMMUNIST-MADE  TYPE- 
WRITERS 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues  might  have  missed  a 
page  1  story  that  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 8.  1982.  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled,  "East  Germany  Has 
Key  Role  in  Pentagon's  Paperwork." 
by  Dan  Morgan. 

This  story  told  the  public  about  an 
ongoing  practice  that  enraged  me 
when  it  was  first  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Arnold  and  Marvin  Morse  of 
Morse  Typewriter  Co..  Inc.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y.  The  practice  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Morgan  is  the  repeated 
and  long-standing  American  purchase 
of  Communist-made  manual  typewrit- 
ers for  use  by  none  other  than  our 
very  own  Army.  I  can  well  understand 
the  long-accepted  logic  of  taking  the 
lowest  bid  on  an  openly  bidded-for 
public  contract;  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand or  sanction  is  the  systematic 
purchase  of  typewriters  from  such  un- 
distinguished nations  as  East  Germa- 
ny. Hungary,  and  Polsmd. 

The  fault,  my  colleagues,  is  with  us. 
Evidently,  legal  authority  exists  for 
this  type  of  sale  in  the  form  of  a  lack 
of  prohibitory  language  barring  pur- 
chases of  typewriters  from  Communist 
countries.  When  I  asked  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  Administrator 
Gerald  Carmen  why  these  purchases 
were  made,  he  responded  that,  "Unless 
there  is  statutory  mandate  directing 
that  we  not  do  business  with  East  Ger- 
many or  other  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries, GSA  has  no  recourse"  other 
than  to  purchase  Communist-made 
typewriters. 

Evidently,  the  basis  for  justifying 
this  type  of  purchase  is  that  it  is  pro- 
vided for  within  the  terms  of  the  gen- 
eral agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade. 
WhUe  the  United  States  is  justified  in 
trading  in  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion 
with  other  signatorees.  purchase  of 
material  for  use  by  our  military  ought 
to  be  prohibited. 

Recognizing  these  limits  will  not 
deter  me  from  supporting  remedial 
language  in  this  year's  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act  to  discon- 
tinue this  type  of  purchase. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  conduct- 
ing business  as  usual  with  Communist 
countries  that  enslave  their  people  at 
home  and  terrorize  others  abroad. 


I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Morgan's  article 
from  the  February  8,  1982,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  as  well  as  a  No- 
vember 22,  1981,  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  Mr.  Arnold  Morse,  market- 
ing manager,  Morse  Typewriter  Co., 
Inc. 

I  think  that  through  this  article,  as 
well  as  from  Mr.  Morse's  concise  and 
informative  letter,  the  absurdity  and 
wrongness  of  this  situation  will 
become  readily  apparent. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  8,  1982] 

East  Germany  Has  Key  Role  In  . 

Phntaoon's  Paperwork 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Members  of  Congress  profess  to  be 
"shocked." 

Rep.  John  LeBoutillier  (R-N.Y.),  a  fire- 
braiid  young  conservative,  says  it  is  'quite 
wrong." 

A  Queens  businessman  asserts  that  it  will 
"perpetuate  communism." 

Yet  as  red  as  faces  are  all  around,  nobody 
in  the  U.S.  government  seems  to  be  able  to 
come  up  with  a  good  reason  why  the  Ameri- 
can armed  services  should  stop  buying 
sJmost  all  their  manual  typewriters  from 
communist  East  Germany,  a  leading  mili- 
tary ally  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  1978,  the  East  German-made 
Optima  typewriters,  the  cheapest  on  the 
market,  have  been  selling  like  hot  cakes  to 
the  Pentagon.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, which  coordinates  procurement 
for  govermnent  agencies,  has  bought  some 
$5  million  worth  of  the  Optimas,  with  most 
going  to  the  Army. 

What  is  more,  the  Treasury  Department 
approves  of  the  East-West  typewriter  con- 
nection. It  will  provide  the  East  German 
communist  regime  with  more  dollars  to 
spend  on  American  products,  especially 
grain,  the  major  U.S.  export  to  that  coun- 
try. 

In  a  statement  last  year,  the  department 
said  it  "would  not  be  in  our  best  interest  to 
disqualify  East  German  manufacturers 
from  bidding  on  ordinary  commercial  items 
like  manual  typewriters,  considering  the  ex- 
cellent balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  U.S. 
economy"  as  a  result  of  grain  sales. 

And  GSA  administrator  Gerald  P.  Carmen 
advised  the  House  Appropriations  defense 
subcommittee  last  Sept.  11  that  "there  is  no 
legal  basis  for  the  GSA  to  refrain  from  con- 
tracting with  foreign  countries,"  including 
communist  bloc  nations. 

The  typewriter  trade,  though  small  in 
dollar  amount,  illustrates  the  ironies  inher- 
ent In  the  Reagan  administration's  tough 
stance  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  admin- 
istration's fiscal  1983  budget  calls  for  steep 
increases  in  defense  spending. 

Yet  the  United  States  and  its  European 
allies  have  a  complex  web  of  economic  rela- 
tionships with  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  the  point 
where  the  U,S.  military  is  buying  equipment 
made  in  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

The  Optima  typewriter,  made  by  the  East 
Berlin  state  enterprise  Robotron,  meets  one 
important  criterion  of  government  agencies: 
it  is  cheap. 


Optimas  sell  for  $147.50.  at  least  $60  below 
the  Remingtons  and  Olivettis  produced  in 
Brazil  and  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Except  for  small  numbers  made  for 
export,  the  production  of  manual  typewrit- 
ers in  the  United  States  ended  several  years 
ago  when  most  users  converted  to  electric 
models.  Manual  typewriters  are  now  made 
primarily  in  Brazil,  East  Germany,  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

Royal  manuals,  for  example,  are  made  in 
Hungary. 

Optima  is  imported  by  International 
Typewriter  Exchange  of  Chicago.  For  the 
last  several  years  its  competitor,  the  Morse 
Typewriter  Co.  of  Queens,  N.Y..  has  been 
fighting  the  optima  invasion  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  federal  agencies. 

However,  trade  laws  and  the  Buy  America 
Act  provide  protections  only  for  American 
manufacturing  companies  facing  competi- 
tion from  foreign  imports,  not  for  U.S.  im- 
porters. 

Morse  vice  president  Arnold  Morse  told 
the  House  Appropriations  defense  subcom- 
mittee last  July  that  products  from  state- 
controlled  economies  such  as  East  Germa- 
ny's sell  at  artificially  low  prices  that  de- 
stroy competition. 

Morse  charged  that  GSA  and  the  Defense 
Department  nevertheless  "blindly"  award 
business  to  the  lowest  bidder  without  con- 
sidering the  possibility  that  the  purchases 
"perpetuate  communism." 

GSA  bought  only  Optimas  in  1978  and 
1979  but  told  agencies  to  do  their  own  pur- 
chasing in  1980.  Many  agencies  stuck  with 
Optima.  Morse  said  Fort  Irwin.  Calif., 
bought  216  Optimas  last  June.  He  said  Opti- 
ma's success  with  the  military  has  helped  it 
sell  thousands  more  to  city  governments 
and  school  boards. 

Vice  president  Bill  Nelson  of  International 
Typewriter  Exchange  said  ITE  has  been 
selling  20.000  to  25.000  of  the  machines  a 
year. 

The  Morse  Co.  is  now  challenging  Optima 
on  the  ground  that  its  type  size  does  not 
meet  government  specifications.  Nelson  says 
that  "the  typewriter  we've  been  furnishing 
for  the  last  three  years  meet  those  specifica- 
tions." 

As  if  the  Pentagon's  dependence  on  East 
German  typewriters  was  not  concern 
enough,  GSAs  Carmen  has  advised  Con- 
gress of  another  Pentagon  connection  to  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

The  government,  he  said,  buys  musical  in- 
struments made  in  Czechoslovakia  for  mili- 
tary bands. 

MoRSS  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City.  N.Y..  November  22.  1981. 
Hon.  RoNAU)  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prssident:  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Dept.  of  De- 
fense have  for  the  past  3'/4  years  been  sup- 
plying U.S.  military  forces  throughout  the 
world  with  typewriters  manufactured  in 
communist  East  Germany.  The  annual 
single  source  manual  typewriter  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  East  German  Optima 
typewriter  in  1P78  and  1979.  In  1980  the 
GSA  cancelled  the  single  source  contract 
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and  allowed  all  military  procurement  offices 
to  buy  on  their  own.  Optima,  easily  out  bid- 
ding the  competition,  captured  the  majority 
of  military  requisitions  during  the  course  of 
the  year. 

This  year  the  GSA  is  offering  a  single 
source  contract  for  the  period  of  July  1. 
1981-June  30,  1982.  Optima  is  again  the  low 
bidder.  The  military  needs  manual  typewrit- 
ers, but  they  do  not  want  communist  equip- 
ment. The  GSA  does  not  want  to  buy  the 
East  German  typewriters.  Yet  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  govern  federal  procure- 
ment require  both  the  GSA  and  the  DoD  to 
blindly  award  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Neither 
are  authorized  to  differentiate  between 
communist  and  free  world  products. 

The  House  Sub-committee  on  Defense  Ap- 
propriation addressed  this  issue  in  the 
mark-up  session  for  the  1982  Appropriations 
Bill.  Report  language  was  inserted  into  the 
bill  recommending  a  change  be  implement- 
ed in  defense  aquisition  regulations.  The 
Dept.  of  Defense  contends  that  contracting 
for  manual  typewriters  is  a  GSA  responsibil- 
ity. GSA  claims  that  they  are  not  author- 
ized to  exclude  the  East  German  offer,  and 
in  addition,  DoD  is  not  a  mandatory  buyer 
on  this  federal  supply  schedule  contract.  It 
is  clear  that  unless  an  executive  policy  deci- 
sion is  made,  no  substantive  change  will 
occur,  and  East  German  production  will 
continue  as  the  single  source  for  military 
manual  typewriter  procurements. 

The  implications  of  minimum  low  bid  re- 
quirements in  government  purchasing  are 
disturbing.  The  GSA  administers  approxi- 
mately $3.5  billion  worth  of  supplies,  mate- 
rials, and  services  each  year.  Without  a 
mechanism  to  distinguish  conununist  from 
non-communist  products,  the  number  of 
awards  to  communist  manufacturers  will  in- 
crease. Free  from  collective  bargaining  and 
market  forces,  products  from  state  con- 
trolled economies  can  easily  under  price 
those  of  capitalist  countries.  The  Anti- 
dumping laws  offer  protection  in  theory, 
but  are  virtually  impossible  to  apply  in  the 
case  of  an  Eastern  Bloc  manufacturer. 

U.S.  and  Western  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  importers  will  then  follow  the 
government's  lead.  Free  world  labor  and 
production  will  be  abandoned.  The  cheap 
centrally  dominated  labor  of  the  Eastern 
Bloc  countries  will  be  sought  out.  U.S.  Gov't 
buying  policy  will  in  effect,  perpetuate  com- 
munism and  at  the  same  time  diminish  free 
world  production  and  employment,  a  Mar- 
shall Plan  in  reverse. 

This  has  been  the  reality  of  the  manual 
typewriter  industry.  In  1978,  there  was 
manual  typewriter  production  in  Brazil. 
Holland,  West  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Italy,  England,  and  Mexico.  As  of 
Sept.,  1981,  that  group  has  dwindled  down 
to  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Thousands  of  jobs 
have  been  lost  because  the  free  world  could 
not  compete  with  the  false  controlled  pric- 
ing from  East  Germany. 

But  even  more  distressing  is  the  fact  that 
these  unprofitable  manual  typewriter  pro- 
ducers, such  as  Facit,  Hermes,  and  Royal, 
closed  their  western  facility  and  relocated  in 
the  Eastern  Bloc.  East  Germany,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria  now  have  an  exportable  com- 
modity producing  foreign  exchange  for 
their  respective  economies.  Meanwhile,  the 
third  world  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
which  desperately  need  exportable  commod- 
ities for  creation  of  foreign  exchange,  re- 
ceived none  of  this  technology. 

Federal  procurement  policy  absolutely  ig- 
nores the  power  and  strategic  importance  of 
the  government's  buying  capacity.  Clearly  it 
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is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  technology  to  the  third 
world.  Yet  U.S.  buying  policy  offers  no  in- 
centive for  locating  in  a  developing  country 
as  opposed  to  a  COMECON  country. 

Congress  has  never  faced  the  problem  of 
trade  arrangements  with  conununist  econo- 
mies for  federal  procurements.  The  Buy 
American  Act,  the  Anti-Dimiping  Laws,  and 
the  1979  Trade  Agreements  Act  provide 
relief  in  a  case  where  an  American  manufac- 
turer is  involved.  However  absent  a  domestic 
producer,  the  GSA  and  the  DOD  must  treat 
all  foreign  products  on  an  equal  basis. 

Approximately  $5  million  has  already 
been  spent  on  East  German  typewriters 
through  GSA  procurements  over  the  last 
3Vi  years,  with  the  majority  of  machines 
going  to  the  military.  In  1979  alone,  the  U.S. 
imported  $3.1  million  of  manual  typewriters 
from  East  Germany.  Armed  with  the  GSA 
contract,  the  Optima  was  able  to  sweep  the 
state,  city,  and  school  markets  for  manual 
typewriters. 

American  support  of  the  East  German 
manual  typewriter  industry  has  not  affected 
their  foreign  policy.  In  fact.  East  Germany 
has  actively  opposed  U.S.  policy  abroad: 

1.  Offering  economic  aid  to  Iran  during 
our  embargo. 

2.  Voting  against  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolution  to  sanction  Iran. 

3.  Shipping  American  grain  to  Russia 
during  our  grain  embargo. 

4.  Voting  against  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolution  to  condemn  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  continue 
to  buy  manual  typewriters  for  their  training 
and  communication  needs  world  wide,  for 
years  to  come. 

This  year's  contract  has  been  suspended 
indefinitely,  pending  resolution  of  two  GAO 
protests.  The  GSA  made  a  plant  facility 
report  of  the  Optima  distributor,  and  made 
a  negative  finding.  Evidence  revealed  that 
machines  previously  purchased  experienced 
a  rapid  failure  rate  among  users  In  Europe. 
The  manufacturer's  quality  control  system 
was  also  found  Inadequate.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  that  the  GSA  has  reinstated  the 
East  German  offer,  and  will  probably  award 
Optima  the  contract  some  time  in  Decem- 
ber. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  allow  the  federal  pro- 
curement process  to  waste  away  valuable 
American  dollars,  which  could  be  used  to 
support  the  economy  of  an  ally  or  a  develop- 
ing country.  In  a  case  such  as  this  one, 
where  there  is  a  choice  among  qualified 
products,  and  the  lowest  bidder  is  below  fair 
market  value,  the  lowest  price  should  not 
conclusively  determine  the  award. 

A  Brazilian  product  placed  second  to  the 
East  German  machine  In  each  of  the  past 
three  GSA  bid  solicitations.  Given  Brazil's 
balance  of  trade  problems,  and  export  defi- 
ciencies, American  support  of  Brazilian 
typewriter  production  would  clearly  aid 
their  economli-  recovery.  U.S.  government 
approval  of  their  product  would  serve  as  a 
convincing  endorsement  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  market.  Profits  from  Increased  sales 
could  be  used  for  developing  new  technolo- 
gy, such  as  the  electronic  typewriter. 

Economic  assistance  to  allies  and  potential 
allies  has  always  been  an  element  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  The  difference  between  the 
East  German  price  and  the  second  highest 
bidder  could  be  treated  as  foreign  aid. 

Another  alternative  is  the  precedent 
found  in  the  codes  governing  the  programs 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. AID  code  899  "Free  World"  speclflcal- 
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ly  designates  the  non-free  world  countries, 
and  excludes  them  from  participation  as 
suppliers  in  the  AID  program.  AID  code  941 
describes  those  under-developed  countries 
eligible  for  AID  grants,  loans,  and  pur- 
chases. A  preference  for  under-developed 
country  products,  or  exclusion  of  non-free 
world  products,  would  provide  a  mechanism 
to  stop  the  current  trend  in  GSA  and  DoD 
procurement. 

The  federal  government  should  not  be 
forcing  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
personnel  to  use  communist  generated 
equipment.  At  a  minimum,  defense  acquisi- 
tion regulations  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
permit  military  procurement  officers  to  buy 
from  other  than  the  low  bid  communist 
product. 

As  to  the  larger  issue  of  federal  procure- 
ment policy,  our  rules  and  regulations 
should  effectuate  the  transfer  of  technology 
to  the  third  world,  and  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  existing  industries  in  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

I  look  to  your  wisdom  and  leadership  in 
realigning  U.S.  federal  procurement  policies 
with  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  concern. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Arnold  D.  Morse, 
Marketing  Manager.^ 


THE  AMERICAN  HOUSING 
INDUSTRY  NEEDS  HELP 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  housing  industry  is  suffer- 
ing tremendously  from  the  current 
downturn  in  the  economy.  Not  only 
are  housing  starts  at  a  depressed  level, 
continuing  high  interest  rates  make  it 
impossible  for  would-be  homeowners 
to  purchase  homes  that  sellers  have 
placed  on  the  market. 

The  market  statistics  show  a  rela- 
tively low  number  of  homes  currently 
offered  for  sale.  But  these  statistics 
are  misleading  because  many,  many 
owners  have  declined  to  list  their 
homes  for  sale  because  they  know  that 
buyers  cannot  afford  to  buy.  and  they, 
as  sellers,  cannot  afford  to  sell." 

In  my  view,  homeownership  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the 
"American  Dream,"  and  something 
that  is  important  to  encourage.  Any 
limits  on  the  tax  incentives  presently  a 
part  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
would  discourage  investment  in  a 
family  home,  and  I  believe  that  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  encourage, 
rather  than  discourage,  homeowner- 
ship. 

During  consideration  of  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  that  increased 
the  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  principal 
residence  for  taxpayers  55  and  older. 
The  old  limit  was  $100,000.  The  new 
limit  that  was  approved  by  the  com- 
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mittee  and  by  the  Congress  is 
$125,000. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
expand  the  usefulness  of  the  individ- 
ual retirement  account  that  is  already 
a  familiar  part  of  Federal  tax  law.  My 
amendment  will  permit  taxpayers  to 
make  contributions  to  an  IRA  during 
their  lifetime  of  $10,000  over  and 
above  the  regular  armual  contribution. 
This  additional  lifetime  contribution 
would  be  fully  deductible.  Just  as  the 
annual  contributions  are  now. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  will 
permit  prospective  first-time  home- 
buyers  to  make  withdrawals  from 
their  IRA  accounts  to  help  fund  a 
down  payment  on  a  principal  resi- 
dence. The  withdrawal  would  be  with- 
out penalty,  and  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  unlocking  the  investment 
funds  that  the  housing  industry  needs 
to  get  back  on  its  feet. 

The  cumulative  benefits  from  the 
availability  of  new  cash,  and  the  vehi- 
cle to  use  to  save  that  new  cash,  are 
substantial.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment.* 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population  which  I  chair  conduct- 
ed a  hearing  on  proposed  legislation  to 
designate  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  national  holday. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
herewith  submitting  a  copy  of  my 
opening  statement  and  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses: 

Opening  Statement 

Today's  hearing  Is  on  legislation  for  a  Fed- 
eral holiday  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
work  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Dr.  King  was  a  leader  for  all  America's  mi- 
norities during  a  time  when  this  Nation  was 
still  in  the  dark  ages  of  civil  rights.  I  don't 
mean  to  Imply  that  America  has  reached 
the  renaissance  period  in  its  civU  rights 
movement,  but  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Dr. 
King,  we  wouldn't  have  even  begun  the  slow 
march  up  from  discrimination  and  inequal- 
ity. Dr.  King  was  a  man  who  possessed 
vision  as  well  as  courage.  He  was  a  champi- 
on in  the  battles  for  equal  treatment  in 
jobs,  housing,  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties. His  work  benefited  all  of  us  who  have 
been  discriminated  against. 

Although  it's  14  years  since  his  death,  we 
have  not  fully  realized  his  dream,  not  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  persistent  problems 
of  poverty,  unemplojrment.  and  inferior 
housing.  I  believe  the  Nation  is  moving  too 
slowly  to  overcome  these  problems. 

The  spirit  of  Dr.  King  lives  on,  and  the 
commitment  to  pursue  his  goals  grows 
stronger  with  the  passing  of  time.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  see  that  his  spirit  lives  on  and  his  work 
progresses.  Dr.  King  left  behind  a  legacy  of 
hopes  and  dreams  for  our  generation  and 
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the  generations  to  follow— a  legacy  which 
we  must  constantly  renew. 

I  think  the  time  is  right  for  Dr.  King's 
birthday  to  become  a  holiday.  I  would  like 
to  tell  you,  that  Congress  is  ready  to  act  on 
this  legislation,  but  I  can't.  There  are  com- 
plaints about  the  cost.  There  are  complaints 
about  the  man.  But  we  cannot  give  up  the 
struggle.  We  must  fight  for  what  we  know  is 
right. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  sub- 
committee consider  this  holiday  bill  during 
Black  History  Month.  This  month  reminds 
adults  but  more  Importantly  it  serves  to 
educate  our  children  about  the  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  of  black  Americans 
throughout  our  Nation's  development. 
School  children  dislike  history,  so  I  am  told, 
because  it's  the  study  of  the  remote  and  dis- 
tant past.  It  has  no  bearing  on  theic  daily 
lives.  We  can't  say  that  about  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  King.  Dr.  King's  historic  strug- 
gle for  human  dignity  started  and  finished 
in  this  century.  And  although  he  is  part  of 
our  history  now,  his  dreams  live  on  in  each 
and  every  one  of  us— the  young  as  well  as 
the  old,  who  shared  his  dream— the  dream 
of  economic  prosperity,  decent  housing,  jobs 
and  educational  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Our  children  may  not  remember  him 
in  the  way  we  who  were  his  contemporaries 
do.  But  a  holiday  dedicated  in  his  memory 
will  preserve  his  legacy  for  every  new  gen- 
eration of  young  Americans  to  come— and 
remind  us  all  that  the  dream  never  dies  and 
that  his  cause  will  endure. 

WITNESSES 

1.  Congressman  Peter  Rodlno. 

2.  Congressman  Larry  McDonald. 

3.  Congressman  Steny  Hoyer. 

4.  Mayor  Marion  Barry. 

5.  Senator  Douglas  Wilder.  State  Senator, 
Virginia. 

6.  Mrs.  Coretta  Scott  King,  MLK  Center 
for  Non-violent  Social  Change. 

7.  Mr.  aevle  Wonder,  Entertainer  and 
Social  Activist. 

8.  Mr.  Bill  Lucy.  International  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  AFSCME. 

9.  Mr.  Hyman  Bookbinder,  Chairperson, 
American  Jewish  Committee. 

10.  Mr.  J.  A.  Parker,  President,  Lincoln  In- 
stitute. 

11.  Mr.  Kevin  Lynch,  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. 

12.  Mr.  Arnold  Torres,  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens,  LITLAC. 

13.  Mr.  Stanley  Rittenhouse,  Liberty 
Lobby. 

14.  Ms.  Mary  Lou  Curtis.* 


COMMENDING  THE  RESCUE 
EFFORT  FOR  THE  AIR  FLORI- 
DA PLANE  CRASH 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Janu- 
ary 13  Air  Florida  crash  was  indeed  a 
great  tragedy.  But  the  teamwork  and 
quick  thinking  used  by  those  involved 
in  the  rescue  effort,  particularly  those 
in  my  district  of  Arlington  County, 
should  be  commended.  The  Arlington 
County  Police  Department  was  on  the 
scene  in  11  minutes,  commendable 
considering   the   weather   and   traffic 
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that  afternoon.  Forty  staff  members 
were  recalled  and,  within  30  minutes, 
67  people  were  available  to  assist  with 
recovery  operations.  Arlington  County 
fire  and  rescue  officials  dispatched 
five  fire  vehicles  and  four  medic  units 
to  the  scene,  arriving  by  4:15  p.m.,  and 
three  chief  officers. 

The  volunteer  response  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Arlington  was  outstanding.  Be- 
tween 5  p.m.  Wednesday,  January  13, 
and  3  p.m.  Friday,  January  15,  144  vol- 
unteer blood  donors  arrived  at  the  Ar- 
lington Hospital  to  donate  blood,  a  fa- 
cility which  normally  receives  40  to  50 
donors  per  month.  Citizens  offered 
their  services  to  National  Hospital  for 
Orthopedics  and  Rehabilitation, 
where  four  of  the  five  crash  survivors 
and  one  of  the  victims  from  the  bridge 
were  brought. 

I  believe  that  the  quick  reactions, 
and  commendable  performances  of 
these  organizations  should  be  recog- 
nized. As  a  result  of  its  role  in  the 
treatment  of  the  survivors.  National 
Hospital  was  thrust  into  the  spotlight 
for  a  time  and,  as  a  result,  an  article 
on  the  hospital  appeared  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Weekly  section  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  January  21,  1982.  I  wanted 
to  share  the  article  with  Members  of 
the  House. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21.  1982] 

Jetliner  Crash  Spotlights  National  Hos- 
pital Transpormation  From  an  Orthope- 
dic to  a  Puix-Service  Emergency  Facili- 
ty 

(By  Jura  Koncius) 

Dr.  Richard  Schwartz  was  heading 
through  Rosslyn  late  on  the  afternoon  of 
Jan.  13  when  he  heard  an  unconfirmed 
report  on  his  car  radio  that  a  plane  had 
crashed  into  the  14th  Street  Bridge. 

Schwartz,  medical  disaster  coordinator  at 
the  National  Hospital  for  Orthopedics  and 
Rehabilitation  in  Arlington,  turned  his  car 
around  and  sped  back  to  the  hospital. 

For  the  next  three  hours,  he  and  a  group 
of  32  physicians,  71  nurses  and  dozens  of 
support  personnel  at  the  facility  were  on 
what  the  hospital  calls  Code  Yellow— disas- 
ter alert— as  they  treated  seven  patients 
from  the  Air  Florida  plane  crash. 

And  for  the  next  few  days  and  into  the 
next  week,  the  147-bed  hospital  just  off 
Route  395  (Shirley  Highway)  was  the  scene 
for  bedside  press  conferences,  family  reun- 
ions, a  visit  by  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan 
and  daily  status  reports  on  the  four  plane 
passengers  and  one  bridge  victim  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  facility. 

It  was  nationwide  attention  unparalleled 
In  the  34-year  history  of  the  hospital,  which 
is  trying  hard  to  become  known  as  a  full- 
service  hospital  rather  than  an  orthopedic 
specialty  hospital. 

"Thousands  of  people  drive  by  the  hospi- 
tal every  day  and  see  the  exterior  on  395 
and  have  misconceptions  about  us, "  said 
Edward  J.  Jenkins,  hospital  administrator. 
'They  think  we  are  a  veterans'  hospital  or  a 
facility  for  airmen  or  that  we  make  orthope- 
dic shoes  here.  Plus  this  area  is  very  tran- 
sient, and  many  new  people  don't  know  that 
you  can  come  here  for  anything. " 
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The  hospital's  role  in  the  disaster  last 
week  may  have  been  the  catalyst  for  an 
image  change  in  the  public's  eye  however. 

Change  actually  began  years  ago. 

"The  hospital  has  changed  in  character 
dramatically  by  virtue  of  the  demand  of  the 
community,"  said  Schwartz.  43,  a  cardiolo- 
gist who  is  also  chief  of  medicine  at  the  hos- 
pital. 

It  also  has  changed,  according  to  Jenkins, 
to  stay  alive  in  the  tough  economic  climate 
and  the  reality  of  soaring  hospital  costs. 
"Orthopedic  hospitals  around  the  country 
are  going  into  other  areas  in  order  to  sur- 
vive," said  Jenkins.  "I  don't  know  if  one  spe- 
cialty hospital  can  keep  just  one  specialty 
going  anymore." 

Of  last  week's  role  as  the  primary  hospital 
for  treatment  of  the  crash  victims,  Schwartz 
said  "the  hospital  was  ready '  as  the  whole 
staff  had  participated  in  a  disaster  drill  just 
last  month. 

The  hospital  staff  is  very  aware  of  the  fa- 
cility's proximity  to  National  Airport  which 
sends  virtually  all  emergency  patients  there. 
For  the  past  four  years,  the  hospital  has 
conducted  drills  several  times  a  year  for  dis- 
asters ranging  from  plane  crashes  and  train 
derailments  to  explosions. 

"We  realize  that  we  are  sitting  on  a 
powder  keg,"  Schwartz  said. 

Said  William  D.  Killen,  fire  chief  for  the 
two  metropolitan  Washington  airports,  "We 
work  very  closely  with  National  Orthopae- 
dic because  it's  the  closest  hospital  that  we 
can  work  with  from  this  airport." 

His  paramedics.  Killen  said,  can  whisk  pa- 
tients to  the  hospital  from  National  in  five 
to  seven  minutes. 

Other  groups  also  are  regular  users  of  the 
hospital.  Southern  Railways  has  sent  the 
hospital  several  hundred  employes  who 
need  rehabilitative  care  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  their  company's  chief  surgeon.  Dr. 
Max  P.  Rogers.  "We  looked  all  over  the 
country  for  rehabilitation  hospitals,"  said 
WUllam  I.  Millwood,  Jr.,  a  spokesman  at  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  Southern  Rail- 
ways, a  <x>mpany  which  employes  22,000 
people.  "And  we  found  one  right  under  our 
nose  In  Virginia  " 

The  hospital  started  in  the  late  1940s, 
when  Dr.  Otto  Anderson  Engh  decided  to 
expand  his  orthopedic  clinic  into  a  hospital 
to  cope  with  the  need  for  orthopedic  and  re- 
habilitation services  for  victims  of  polio  and 
other  crippling  disorders.  The  Anderson 
Orthopaedic  Hospital,  a  two-floor  facility, 
was  built  "bamralsing  style,"  according  to 
Jenkins.  He  also  said  the  hospital  opened 
debt-free,  thanks  to  donations  of  materials, 
money  and  labor  from  the  local  community, 
led  by  the  Arlington  Jaycees  and  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Builders  Association. 

In  1954,  Congress  gave  the  the  hospital  a 
grant  for  work  in  rehabilitation,  and  that 
year  the  hospital  began  construction  of  a 
new  wing,  which  opened  in  1958.  Another 
addition  came  in  1968,  said  Jenkins,  when 
the  facility's  capacity  was  further  expanded 
as  one  of  the  few  hospitals  in  this  region 
with  a  specialty  in  orthopedics,  the  preven- 
tion or  correction  of  skeletal  deformities 
and  injuries  of  the  bones,  joints,  and  mus- 
cles. 

But  as  Arlington  and  Alexandria  mush- 
roomed around  the  hospital,  it  found  itself 
dealing  with  a  host  of  other  health  care 
needs.  What  Jenkins  caUs  "the  real  turning 
point"  for  the  facility  came  in  1978  when 
the  hospital's  board  of  trustees  decided  it 
was  time  to  open  a  full-fledged  emergency 
room  rather  than  continue  the  part-time 
emergency  r(X>m  that  Jenldns  said  was 
really  "an  orthopedic  outpatient  clinic." 
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"We  were  starting  to  see  many  people 
without  any  orthopedic  problems,"  said  Jen- 
kins, who  was  named  hospital  administrator 
in  1978  at  age  30.  "The  emergency  room  was 
a  major  decision  by  the  board,  and  the 
timing  was  right." 

"We  saw  years  ago  that  there  was  a  great 
potential  here  that  we  had  not  tapped."  said 
Thomas  C.  Johnstone,  president  of  the  hos- 
pital's 15  memt>er  board  of  trustees  and  a 
real  estate  executive  from  Falls  Church. 
"And  we  felt  that  to  ensure  the  hospital's 
future  we  needed  to  give  the  hospital  some 
options." 

Today  the  hospital,  with  a  1982  budget  of 
$16  million,  boasts  special  clinics  for  arthri- 
tis, p&ln,  scoliosis,  cardiac  rehabilitation  and 
sports  medicine.  It  has  been  fully  and  con- 
tinuously accredited  since  1954  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accredlcation  of  Hospi- 
tals. According  to  Jenkins,  the  only  major 
health  care  services  not  generally  available 
at  the  hospital  are  obstetrics,  general  pedi- 
atrics and  a  locked  psychiatric  unit. 

A  problem  since  the  expansion  of  the 
emergency  room  in  1978,  conceded  Jenkins, 
was  how  to  get  word  of  the  change  out  to 
the  local  community.  To  help,  he  created  a 
public  relations  department. 

"Orthopedics  isn't  an  everyday  word." 
said  Jenkins. 

The  hospital  operated  at  81  percent  occu- 
pancy last  year,  however,  with  only  59  per- 
cent of  the  cases  classified  as  of  an  orthope- 
dic nature.  In  1977,  80  percent  of  the  cases 
were  orthopedic,  Jenkins  said. 

The  Job  of  educating  the  public  has  not 
been  easy,  hospital  officials  admit.  For  one 
thing,  frequently  name  changes  have 
proven  confusing.  Through  the  years  the  fa- 
cility has  been  called  the  Anderson  Ortho- 
paedic Hospital,  the  National  Orthopaedic 
and  Rehabilitation  Hospital  and  its  current 
name,  which  it's  had  since  1980:  National 
Hospital  for  Orthopaedics  and  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Many  hospital  personnel  would  like  the 
name  changed  once  more— to  simply  Nation- 
al Hospital,  as  the  facility  is  often  called 
anyway. 

"There  is  constant  pressure  from  those  of 
us  who  are  not  orthopedic  surgeons  to  call  it 
simply  National  Hospital,"  said  Schwartz. 
Of  the  43  dcKtors  on  the  hospital  staff.  17 
are  orthopedists. 

The  long  hospital  name  made  things  diffi- 
cult for  Mary  Shaw,  director  of  public  rela- 
tions, at  press  conferences  after  the  crash. 
She  had  to  begin  each  briefing  by  stating 
the  correct  name  of  the  hospital  and  repeat- 
ing It  several  times.  Still,  many  media  re- 
ports had  it  wrong. 

The  staff  is  sensitive  about  some  critics  of 
the  disaster  relief  efforts,  who  asked  why 
victims  who  were  possibly  in  shock  weren't 
taken  to  a  larger  medical  facility. 

"If  it's  a  choice  between  sa^^ng  a  life  or 
sending  them  to  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center's  MedSTAR  Unit  [a  shock  trauma 
unit],  I  think  it  was  the  right  decision,"  said 
Shaw.  "Maylie  we're  not  a  900-bed  hospital, 
but  we  could  have  handled  20  to  25  more 
victims,  if  they  had  survived  the  crash." 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  the  hospital  has 
made  the  news.  Robert  Ode,  the  oldest 
American  hostage  in  Iran,  recuperated 
there  from  a  bout  with  bronchitis  and  ex- 
haustion during  last  January's  welcome- 
home  ceremonies.  And  in  1980,  the  hospital 
was  involved  in  a  complex  Romanian  defec- 
tion incident  when  Kristina  Horodinca  col- 
lapsed at  National  Airport  while  'Soviet 
agents  were  trying  to  whisk  her  cmto  a 
plane.  At  the  hospital,  after  an  emergency 
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room  doctor  realized  her  predicament,  she 
was  taken  into  custody  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  later  granted  asylum  with  her 
family  in  the  United  States. 

The  Air  Florida  crash  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten soon  at  the  hospital.  Morale,  for  one 
thing,  got  quite  a  boost  as  staff  members 
had  only  good  news  to  report  from  their  fa- 
cility. 

"I  was  happy  to  t>e  able  to  tell  callers  that 
everyone  was  alive."  said  Heather  Kinkead, 
assistant  public  relations  director.  "And  the 
morale  in  the  whole  hospital  is  up.  E^^ery- 
one  knows  that  they  made  a  difference."* 


JAMES  VAN  DER  ZEE  DAY  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  the  district  op  coLumiA 

in  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  honor  for  me  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  Wednesday,  February  24, 
1982,  has  been  declared  James  Van 
Der  Zee  day  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  internationally  recognized 
photographer  has  depicted  black  life 
in  this  century  in  a  manner  which  has 
been  unsurpassed.  Through  his  lens 
Mr.  Van  Der  Zee  has  captured  the  joy, 
aspiration,  fear,  anguish,  frustration, 
and  desperation  of  blacks  in  America. 
For  almost  half  a  century,  the  tradi- 
tional solid  families  of  Harlem  passed 
through  Mr.  Van  Der  Zee's  studio: 
proud  parents,  winsome  children,  cler- 
gymen, entertainers,  and  countless 
others.  Van  Der  Zee  also  went  into  the 
community  with  his  camera.  The 
result  was  thousands  of  images  of 
people  and  events  depicted  in  a  warm 
and  sensitive  manner. 

Tomorrow  evening  I  will  join  the 
Black  F'ilm  Institute  in  hosting  a  re- 
ception in  his  honor  at  the  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  fine 
arts  lobby  between  the  hours  of  5:30 
p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  During  this  time 
two  of  Mr.  Van  Der  Zee's  films  will  be 
shown:  "Uncommon  Images"  in  which 
he  reminisces  about  his  life,  and  "I  Re- 
member Harlem;  The  Depression 
Years— 1930-1940 ".  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  honoring  this 
great  artist.* 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PORT  WASHINGTON  NORTH, 
NEW  YORK 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  the  distinct  honor  and  pleasure 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Village  of  Port 
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Washington  North,  located  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y. 

Port  Washington  North  was  original- 
ly part  of  a  large  common  pasture  en- 
compassing the  entire  Port  Washing- 
ton peninsula.  In  1659.  300  head  of 
cattle  roamed  this  8,000  acre  tract.  In 
1677,  John  Cornwall  was  granted  a 
116-acre  tract  on  which  Port  Washing- 
ton North  is  now  located.  The  Corn- 
wall family  farmed  its  land  and  set  up 
shipyards  nearby. 

In  1781,  Adam  Mott  built  a  grist  mill 
on  a  pond  in  present-day  Port  Wash- 
ington North  now  known  as  Mill  Pond. 
The  town  built  a  road  and  dam  at  the 
head  of  Mill  Pond  to  improve  trans- 
portation in  1795. 

Around  1820,  Henry  Cocks  came  to 
Cow  Neck  (Port  Washington)  and 
became  the  first  person  to  plant  oys- 
ters in  Mill  Ponds  and  Cow  Bay  (Man- 
hasset  Bay).  The  clam  and  oyster  busi- 
ness began  to  thrive.  But  the  area  re- 
mained very  rural. 

Increases  in  population  due  to  the 
oyster  industry  resulted  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  school  before  1850  and 
the  first  church  in  1859.  The  Free 
Church  Cemetery  served  as  communi- 
ty cemetery  until  1918.  By  the  late 
1800's,  the  area  had  a  tin  shop,  a  store- 
house, two  general  stores  and  the  J.  H. 
Cornwall  Hotel.  The  growing  commu- 
nity centered  around  the  Mill  Pond 
and  began  attracting  tradesmen. 
During  this  period  many  homes  were 
constructed  around  the  Mill  Pond. 

Also  at  this  time  the  sand  on  the  pe- 
ninsula was  discovered  to  be  of  ex- 
tremely high  quality.  Titus  Sand  & 
Gravel  began  mining  and  was  followed 
by  North  Shore,  Crescent,  Independ- 
ent, and  Colonial  and  gravel  compa- 
nies until  the  1960's.  The  sand  and 
gravel  industry  attracted  many  Polish 
and  Italian  immigrants. 

The  first  half  of  the  20th  century 
saw  little  industrial  development  in 
Port  Washington  North  until  the  vil- 
lage was  incorporated  on  July  18,  1932. 
Jacob  Cocks,  nephew  of  Henry  Cocks, 
was  elected  the  first  mayor  on  August 
2,  1932. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vil- 
lage of  Port  Washington  North  has  a 
long  and  proud  history.  Port  Washing- 
ton North  is  a  strong  part  of  my  con- 
stituency, and  I  am  honored  to  com- 
memorate Port  Washington  North 
before  Congress  on  the  village's  50th 
anniversary  of  incorporation.* 


WESTERN  EUROPEAN  DEPEND- 
ENCE ON  SOVIET  NATURAL 
GAS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.   BROOMFIELD.   Mr.   Speaker, 
Western  European  nations  are  coming 
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closer  to  energy  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are,  I  believe, 
making  a  horrendous  mistake.  The 
PYench  recently  announced  a  new  loan 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  $140  million  to 
help  finance  the  sale  of  French  equip- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Siberian 
gas  pipeline.  This  shortsighted  ap- 
proach in  fulfilling  both  Western 
energy  and  employment  goals  will 
eventually  haunt  the  West  a  decade 
from  now.  The  Soviet  Union  has  never 
renounced  its  own  goals  of  world  revo- 
lution and  domination.  We  all  recog- 
nize the  present  day  disproportionate 
influence  that  OPEC  countries  have 
over  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
because  of  the  oil  weapon.  Just  imag- 
ine how  the  West's  policies  will  be  in- 
fluenced once  European  households 
and  industries  become  dependent  on 
Soviet  natural  gas.  EInergy  is  of  strate- 
gic importance  to  all  nations.  The  Eu- 
ropeans should  not  view  dependence 
on  Soviet  gas  as  the  solution  to  a  short 
term  problem.  It  is  an  issue  which 
threatens  the  foundation  of  our 
common  Western  value  system  and 
our  alliances. 

If  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline  is  complet- 
ed. West  Germany  and  Italy  will  rely 
on  the  Soviet  Union  by  1990  for  25 
percent  of  all  gas  that  they  consume. 
For  Fiance  and  Belgium  the  figure 
would  be  20  percent.  Smaller  percent- 
ages would  apply  in  other  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries.  This  would  be  ap- 
proximately 4  billion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  per  day,  or  equivalent  to 
700,000  barrels  of  oil.  Because  natural 
gas  travels  through  expensively  con- 
structed pipeline,  rather  than  on  tank- 
ers as  does  oil,  a  free  trading  spot 
market  for  gas  does  not  exist.  In  other 
words,  should  the  Soviets  choose  to 
hold  back  gas  for  either  political  or 
military  reasons,  the  Europeans  would 
not  be  able  to  quicldy  turn  to  alterna- 
tive sources  to  replace  the  vast 
amount  of  gas  they  would  receive  from 
the  Soviets.  Although  industries  could 
eventually  convert  their  powerplants 
to  oil  or  coal  to  partially  offset  this 
threat  in  the  long  run,  consumers 
could  hardly  afford  to  convert  their 
home  heating  systems  every  time  the 
Soviets  make  a  threat.  In  any  event, 
this  would  be  a  long-term  conversion 
project.  In  the  short  run,  workers 
would  become  unemployed  as  factories 
shut  down,  and  homes  would  be  with- 
out heat. 

Lest  anyone  feel  I  am  only  citing  a 
worst  case  example,  let  me  mention 
two  things.  First,  this  is  not  the  worst 
case.  That  would  be  a  cutoff  of  gas 
coupled  with  a  Soviet  armed  attack  on 
NATO  forces.  Since  none  of  us  have  a 
crystal  ball,  we  cannot  now  predict 
what  the  state  of  our  relations  will  be 
with  the  Soviet  Union  10  years  hence. 
But  given  the  alternative  of  turning  to 
other  energy  sources  now.  why  risk  a 
shutdown  of  industrial  capacity  during 
a  potential  armed  conflict?  The  second 
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point  is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
European  war  is  the  most  likely  sce- 
nario that  will  confront  the  NATO  Al- 
liance. Rather,  fully  understanding 
the  energy  consequences  of  disagree- 
ing with  the  Soviets  over  vital  political 
issues,  the  Europeans  will  cave-in  to 
Soviet  demands  or  at  least  pressure 
the  United  States  to  seek  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  Soviets  on  terms  fa- 
vorable to  the  Soviets.  We  must  not 
underestimate  the  political  pressures 
that  West  European  governments  will 
be  under  to  avoid  a  potential  Soviet 
cutoff  of  gas.  No  government  can 
expect  to  remain  in  power  if  it  allows 
its  factories  to  become  idle  and  the 
homes  of  its  citizens  to  become  cold. 
Long-term  subtle  or  overt  blackmail  is 
the  threat  that  NATO  will  face  if  the 
Soviet  gas  pipeline  goes  through. 

Concerned  policymakers  in  the 
United  States  have  pointed  out  not 
only  the  issue  of  dependence  in  regard 
to  the  gas  pipeline,  but  also  of  provid- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  with  billions  of 
dollars  of  Western  currency  earnings. 
These  earnings  allow  the  Soviets  to 
purchase  additional  technology  in  the 
West  which  serves  to  enhance  their 
defensive  and  offensive  capabilities, 
and  ease  the  strain  on  an  incompetent- 
ly run  Communist  economy.  We  must 
take  careful  note  of  these  arguments. 
The  idea  if  trading  with  the  Soviets  is 
to  establish  a  mutual  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. It  is  not  to  subsidize  the 
strengthening  to  the  Soviet  military 
machine.  Many  Europeans  will  point 
out  that  striking  a  deal  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  natural  gas  is  no  different  than 
sales  of  grain  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Soviets.  I  strongly  disagree.  Sales 
of  grain  tend  to  make  the  Soviets  de- 
pendent upon  the  West  to  feed  their 
people.  The  sale  of  natural  gas  to  the 
West  makes  the  Europeans  dependent 
upon  the  Soviets.  It  is  a  difference  of 
who  controls  the  transaction  and  who 
controls  the  impact  of  a  cessation  of 
the  trade.  The  difference  is  not  trivial, 
it  is  strategic* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THELONIOUS 
MONK 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Thelonious  Sphere  Monk,  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  innovative  jazz 
musicians  of  the  century.  The  prolific 
pianist/composer  died  Wednesday  in 
Englewood,  N.J.,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Thelonious  was  widely  regarded  as 
an  eccentric  among  his  colleagues,  not 
only  because  of  the  way  he  lived,  but 
also  because  of  the  way  he  brought 
life    to    his   music.    His   compositions 
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were  strikingly  original  and  his  tech- 
nique, disregarded  by  some  as  "un- 
schooled" and  technically  incorrect, 
drew  later  acclaim  for  being  brilliantly 
unconventional.  Although  Mr.  Monk's 
early  efforts  met  with  little  attention, 
and  most  of  it  antagonistic  at  best,  his 
later  career  included  engagements  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Philharmonic, 
and  dynamic  collaborations  with  such 
jazz  greats  as  Charlie  Parker  and 
Dizzy  Gillespie.  I  tell  you,  it  wasn't 
Thelonious  Monk's  music  that 
changed  over  the  years,  it  was  the  per- 
ception of  his  critics.  Thelonious 
Monk  was  a  jazz  revolutionary  who 
was  years  ahead  of  his  time,  and  he 
forced  his  critics  to  grow  along  with 
him. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  record 
the  passing  of  an  artist  of  his  caliber. 
We  need  visionaries  like  Thelonious 
Monk  today  in  every  field  you  can 
name.  We  need  men  and  women  who 
aren't  afraid  of  the  revolutionary  ideas 
that  force  us  to  progress;  men  and 
women  capable  of  weathering  the  re- 
sistance that  initially  greets  new  ideas. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to 
extend  my  sympathy  to  Thelonious' 
wife  and  his  son  and  daughter.* 


IMMIGRATION  RULES  CRY  FOR 
REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Strong  supporter  of  massive  reform  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  I  was  especially  pleased  to  see 
the  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
of  February  9.  which  reiterates  my 
views  that  the  INS  procedures  in  proc- 
essing paperwork  must  be  streamlined. 
Illegal  aliens  are  receiving  benefits 
and  legal  immigrants  are  denied 
prompt  action  on  their  applications 
because  of  the  mess  in  handling  their 
cases  by  the  Immigration  Service.  We 
must  correct  this  bureaucratic  night- 
mare by  using  modem  computer  meth- 
ods set  up  by  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  I 
wish  to  insert  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
editorial  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  9.  1982] 
Immigration  Rules  Cry  for  Reform 

The  plight  of  several  thousand  Haitisms 
locked  in  U.S.  detention  camps  may  be  de- 
terring other  migrants,  as  some  immigration 
officials  contend.  But  what  a  cynical, 
shameful  excuse  for  this  un-American  prac- 
tice. 

Many  of  the  Haitians  are  here  illegally. 
not  entitled  to  admission  as  political  refu- 
gees. Others  do  qualify  for  legal  residence. 
But  the  individual  hearings  stretch  on  for 
so  long  that  some  have  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  prison-like  conditions  waiting  to  find  out 
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whether  they'll  be  allowed  to  stay  or  be 
shipped  home. 

That's  why  the  Federation  for  American 
Immigration  Reform  has  urged  the  attorney 
general  and  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  to  simplify  and  speed  the 
way  we  handle  those  seeking  asylum. 

Immigration  officials  say  the  long  delays 
occur  because  lawyers  for  Haitians  drag  the 
applications  through  an  endless  system  of 
appeals.  Indeed,  some  do.  But  they  can  do 
that  only  because  the  United  States  has 
third-rate  procedures  for  dealing  with 
asylum. 

And  there's  more  to  the  story. 

The  Reagan  administration  in  its  budget 
cutting  fervor,  slashed  140  refugee  examin- 
ers from  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  staff  last  year.  That  was  stupid. 
It  has  long  been  obvious  that  more,  not 
fewer,  examiners  were  needed  to  cope  with 
the  tide  of  refugees  flooding  Into  Florida. 

The  immigration  reform  group  says 
asylum  regulations  can  be  altered  by  the  at- 
torney general  alone.  Regardless,  the  White 
House  has  proposed  the  Omnibus  Immigra- 
tion Control  Act,  with  provisions  to  stream- 
line the  asylum  process,  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider. 

The  act  would  close  current  loopholes  but 
retain  an  appeals  process  in  certain  cases. 
It's  designed  to  get  people  out  of  detention 
in  weeks  instead  of  months.  Some  aspects 
may  need  modification;  Congress  should  get 
busy  on  that  Immediately. 

And  it  should  also  provide  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  with  the  examiners  it  needs  for 
a  just,  speedy  resolution  to  refugee  claims.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWIN  A. 
FRANCE 


HON.  HAROLD  WASHINGTON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
honor  Dr.  Edwin  A.  France,  who  has 
long  been  a  civic  leader  and  a  dedicat- 
ed volunteer  in  his  home  city  of  Chica- 
go, 111.  Because  of  the  impact  of  his 
generous  efforts  in  the  battle  against 
birth  defects  and  his  contributions 
toward  the  reduction  of  infant  mortal- 
ity, the  Metropolitan  Chicago  Chapter 
of  the  March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Foundation  is  honoring  Dr.  Prance  as 
its  1982  Man  of  the  Year. 

Dr.  France  has  spent  more  than  20 
years  in  service  to  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois. He  served  as  executive  director  to 
the  Model  Cities-Chicago  Committee 
on  Urban  Opportunity.  He  has  served 
as  director  of  the  Chicago  Network  of 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  and 
department  director  of  the  Illinois 
State  Employment  Center.  Currently, 
he  is  executive  vice  president  of  a  na- 
tionally known  consulting  and  devel- 
opment firm.  Palmer,  France,  Green  & 
King,  Ltd.  It  is  his  overwhelming  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  children  and 
youth  that  prompts  the  March  of 
Dimes  to  recognize  Dr.  France  as  their 
Man  of  the  Year. 
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As  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of 
the  March  of  Dimes  and  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Task  Force  on  Peri- 
natal Health  Care  in  high  risk  commu- 
nities. Dr.  France  has  fostered  bold 
new  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  birth  defects.  His  highly 
skilled  and  dedicated  talents  have  en- 
abled local  March  of  Dimes  chapters 
across  the  country  to  approach  specif- 
ic minority  conomunities  with  sound, 
comprehensive  material  and  newborn 
health  care  that  has  been  sensitive  to 
those  communities,  lifestyles,  and  cul- 
tures. 

I  am  glad  to  join  the  March  of 
Dimes  in  honoring  this  true  communi- 
ty leader  and  volunteer.* 


THELONIOUS  MONK,  CREATED 
WRY  JAZZ  MELODIES  AND 
NEW  HARMONIES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  loss  that  I 
note  the  passing  of  that  great  jazz  mu- 
sician, Thelonious  Monk,  at  the  age  of 
64.  To  all  segments  of  the  jazz  commu- 
nity, Mr.  Monk  was  an  acknowledged 
leader,  an  outstanding  composer,  an 
accomplished  pianist  and  an  influen- 
tial innovator.  Mr.  Monk's  life  and  jazz 
contributions  were  vividly  chronicled 
in  the  obituary  written  by  John  S. 
Wilson,  the  jazz  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  article  with 
the  Members  of  the  House: 

Thelonious  Monk.  Created  Wry  Jazz 
Melodies  and  New  Harmonies 

Thelonious  Monk,  the  pianist  and  compos- 
er whose  wry.  angular  melodies  and  unusual 
harmonic  progressions  are  among  the  most 
striking  contributions  to  the  ja^  repertory, 
died  yesterday  in  Ehiglewood  Hospital  in 
New  Jersey  at  the  age  of  64.  He  had  suf- 
fered a  stroke  on  Feb.  5. 

Although  Mr.  Monk's  music  wa&.rooted  in 
the  stride-piano  tradition  of  Willie  (The 
Lion)  Smith.  James  P.  Johnson  and  Duke 
Ellington,  it  stood  apart  from  the  main  flow 
of  jazz. 

"He  hasn't  invented  a  new  scheme  of 
things, "  Paul  Bacon  wrote  in  the  jazz  maga- 
zine The  Record  Changer  in  1948,  "but  he 
has.  for  years,  looked  with  an  unjaundiced 
eye  at  music  and  seen  a  little  something 
else. 

"He  plays  riffs  that  are  older  than  Bunk 
Johnson  but  they  don't  sound  the  same.  His 
beat  is  familiar  but  he  does  something 
strange  there,  too.  He  can  make  a  rhythm 
almost  separate,  so  that  what  he  does  is 
inside  or  outside  it.  Monk  is  really  making 
use  of  all  the  unused  space  around  jazz,  and 
he  makes  you  feel  that  there  are  plenty  of 
unopened  doors." 

AN  original 
Randy  Weston,  a  pianist  who  studied  with 
Mr.  Monk,  has  called  him  "as  complete  an 
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original  u  it  is  possible  to  be"  and  he  cites 
the  unifying  "simplicity"  in  his  music. 

"Not  that  his  music  isn't  often  complex  to 
execute,"  Mr.  Weston  explained,  "but  it 
always  comes  through  so  clear  and  accurate, 
so  uncluttered.  His  music  is  simple  and  in 
the  sense  that  it  has  totality  of  personality. 
It's  all  him." 

Among  his  works  were  "Round  Midnight, ' 
-Straight  No  Chaser"  and  "Well.  You 
Needn't."  The  strange  contours  of  Mr. 
Monk's  tunes  led  the  Jazz  critic  Whitney 
Balliett  to  describe  them  as  rippling  "with 
dissonances  and  rhythms  that  often  give 
one  the  sensation  of  missing  the  bottom 
steps  in  the  dark." 

When  Mr.  Monk  was  a  guest  at  a  Jazz  class 
at  Columbia  University,  the  lecturer  turned 
to  him  and  asked  if  he  would  "play  some  of 
your  weird  chords  for  the  class." 

Mr.  Monk  bridled.  "What  do  you  mean, 
weird?"  he  asked.  "They're  perfectly  logi- 
cal." 

"Jazz."  he  said  on  another  occasion,  "is 
my  adventure.  I'm  after  new  chords,  new 
ways  of  syncopating,  new  figurations,  new 
runs.  How  to  use  notes  differently.  That's  it. 
Just  using  notes  differently." 

A  DAMCHtC  COin>t7CTOR 

His  way  of  doing  things  differently— but, 
as  he  insisted,  logically— extended  beyond 
playing  and  composing.  During  a  perform- 
ance with  his  group,  he  often  got  up  from 
the  piano  and  went  into  an  intense  shuf- 
fling dance.  This  was  his  method  of  con- 
ducting. He  might  be  setting  a  rhythmic 
pulse  to  move  his  musicians  Into  the 
rhythm  he  wanted  or  simply  checking  to 
make  sure  that  the  performance  was  swing- 
ing properly. 

Mr.  Monk  once  explained  the  difference 
between  himself  and  the  bob  musicians  with 
whom  he  was  often  aaaoclated  in  the  1940's: 

"They  think  differently,  harmonically. 
They  play  mostly  stuff  that's  based  on  the 
chords  of  other  things,  like  the  blues  and  'I 
Oot  Rhythm.'  I  like  the  whole  song,  melody 
and  chord  structure  to  be  different.  I  make 
up  my  own  chords  and  melodies." 

SELT-TAUGRT  MUSICIAIf 

Mr.  Monk  was  a  man  of  unwavering  musi- 
cal principles,  strong  opinions  and  sardonic 
wit.  When  a  saxophonist,  Sahib  Shihab, 
told  him  that  he  was  going  back  to  the  Juil- 
liard  School  to  study,  the  largely  self-taught 
Mr.  Monk  remarked,  "Well.  I  hope  you 
don't  come  out  any  worse  than  you  sound 
now." 

Thelonious  Sphere  Monk,  whose  father 
was  also  named  Thelonious,  was  bom  on 
Oct.  10,  1917,  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.  When 
he  was  4,  his  mother  brought  him  and  two 
other  children  to  New  York,  but  his  father 
remained  In  the  South.  In  the  early  1930's, 
the  family  moved  into  a  small  apartment  on 
West  63rd  Street  in  the  area  known  as  San 
Juan  Hill,  where  Mr.  Monk  continued  to  live 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  buiding  was 
torn  down. 

He  began  playing  in  bands  when  he  was 
13.  Four  years  later  he  Joined  a  group  that 
traveled  with  an  evangelist  ("She  preached 
and  feared  and  we  played,"  he  said).  When 
the  troupe  reached  Kansas  City,  Mary  Lou 
Williams,  the  pianist,  who  became  one  of  his 
close  friends,  heard  him  and  reported  later 
that  "he  was  playing  the  same  style  then 
that  he  Is  now." 

In  the  late  30's  and  early  40's,  Mr.  Monk 
was  the  pianist  in  the  house  band  at  Min- 
ton's  Playhouse  in  Harlem,  where  young 
and  then  unknown  musicians  such  as  Char- 
lie   Parker,    Dizsy    Gillespie    and    Kenny 
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Clarke  came  to  jam.  The  music  that  became 
known  as  be-bop  developed  out  of  the  ses- 
sions. 

VTESr  HIS  OWN  WAY 

Mr.  Monki^  however,  was  not  part  of  the 
bebop  movement.  He  went  his  own  way.  To 
the  public  who  found  the  "hoppers" 
strange,  he  was  even  stranger  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  accept.  His  first  slight  brush  with 
success  came  in  1944.  Bud  Powell,  the  pace- 
setting  pianist  of  the  40's  who  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  Mr.  Monk,  persuaded  Cootie 
Williams,  in  whose  orchestra  Mr.  Powell  was 
playing,  to  record  Mr.  Monk's  tune  "Round 
Midnight. "  In  the  same  year  he  made  his 
first  records  with  a  group  led  by  the  saxo- 
phonist Coleman  Hawkins,  who,  unlike  most 
Jazz  musicians  who  came  up  in  the  1920's 
was  interested  in  the  new  Jazz  developments 
of  the  40's. 

Mr.  Monk's  first  records  under  his  own 
name,  for  the  Blue  Note  label  in  1947, 
gained  some  attention  in  black  areas  of 
large  cities.  But  white  listeners  tended  to 
reject  him  because,  as  Alfred  Lion  of  Blue 
Note  Records  pointed  out,  "They  thought 
he  lacked  technique. " 

HIS  CABARET  LICENSE  REVOKED 

He  was  getting  only  occasional  work  in  the 
late  40's,  and  even  that  was  cut  off  com- 
pletely when,  in  1951,  he  and  a  friend  were 
arrested  for  possesion  of  narcotics.  Al- 
though Mr.  Monk  was  known  to  be  "clean" 
and  was  widely  considered  to  be  iiuiocent  in 
this  case,  he  took  the  full  blame,  refusing  to 
be  what  he  called  "a  drag"  by  implicating 
his  friend.  He  served  60  days  in  jail  but, 
what  was  much  worse,  he  lost  his  cabaret 
card,  without  which  he  could  not  perform  in 
a  New  York  club. 

For  the  next  six  years,  until  1957,  he  re- 
corded occasionally.  Most  of  his  time  was 
SF)ent  composing  many  of  the  tunes  that 
became  the  core  of  his  repertory,  including 
"Bemsha  Swing,"  "Blue  Monk,"  "Little 
Rootle  Tootle"  and  "Pannonica,"  named  for 
Baroness  Nica  de  Koenigswarter.  The  Bar- 
oness had  befriended  several  jazz  musicians 
of  the  period,  including  Charlie  Parker.  In 
1957,  with  the  help  of  the  Baroness,  Mr. 
Monk  regained  his  cabaret  card  and  started 
to  play  at  the  Five  Spot  in  New  York.  The 
club  became  a  steady  base  for  him. 

During  the  late  50's,  he  led  a  quartet  that 
included  John  Coltrane,  the  saxophonist.  In 
the  1960's,  Mr.  Monk  finally  gained  the  rec- 
ognition that  had  eluded  him  for  almost  20 
years.  He  worked  regularly  with  a  quartet 
featuring  Charlies  Rouse,  the  tenor  saxo- 
phonist, appearing  in  clubs  and  at  concerts 
and  festivals  all  over  the  world.  He  also  gave 
concerts  with  large  orchestras,  playing  his 
composition*  at  Town  Hall  in  1959,  at  Phil- 
harmonic Hail  in  1963  and  in  Carnegie  Hall 
in  1964. 

In  the  1970's,  his  public  appearances 
became  infrequent  because  of  illness.  His 
last  official  performance  was  at  Carnegie 
Hall  in  197S,  although  he  sat  In  Informally 
one  night  .after  that  at  Bradley's  on  Univer- 
sity Place. 

Mr.  Monk,  who  lived  in  Weehawken,  N.J., 
in  recent  years,  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Nellie;  a  son,  Thelonious  Monk  Jr.,  who  is  a 
drummer,  and  a  daughter,  Barbara. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Monday  at 
11  a.m.  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Lexington 
Avenue  at  S4th  Street.  The  body  will  be  at 
the  Walter  B.  Cooke  Funeral  Home,  85th 
Street  and  Third  Avenue,  Saturday  from  4 
to  9:30  P.M.  and  Sunday  from  11  A.M.  to 
9:30  P.M. 
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EULOGY  TO  FRANK  MOSCO 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TxLesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  attention  to  a  good  friend 
of  mine  who  recently  passed  away,  Mr. 
Frank  Mosco,  chairman  of  community 
board  No.  3  In  Manhattan.  Frank  was 
an  outstanding  member  of  his  commu- 
nity and  his  concern  and  generosity  to 
his  neighborhood  were  unmatched. 
Therefore,  in  recognition  of  Frank's 
service  to  his  community  I  would  like 
the  eulogy  given  by  Mr.  Stephens  A. 
Juhan.  district  manager  of  community 
board  No.  3,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Eulogy  to  Frauk  Mosco,  January  6, 1982 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Frank's  immediate  family  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  few  words  about  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  people  I  have  ever  known. 
First  of  all,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  very  much 
a  part  of  Frank's  family,  Just  as  most  of  you 
here  today  must  feel.  He  often  has  said  that 
all  of  the  people  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
were  one  big  family.  I  feel  honored  to  have 
been  Included  as  part  of  this  extended 
family.  His  heart  was  big  enough  to  include 
us  all,  his  "little  United  Nations,"  as  he 
sometimes  called  us. 

Perhaps  Frank's  life  can  be  summed  up 
best  by  the  motto  behind  his  desk  at  the 
Community  Board  office.  It  says  "Do  some- 
thing—either lead— follow— or  get  out  of  the 
way."  Needless  to  say,  FYank  was  a  leader. 
From  his  earliest  years  on  the  Lower  East 
Side,  he  distinguished  himself  on  the 
streets,  which  he  always  called  his  "univer- 
sity." Later,  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  many 
battles  In  the  South  Pacific  when  he  served 
with  the  Marine  Corps.  After  the  war,  as  he 
was  raising  his  own  family,  he  still  found 
the  time  to  organize  our  youth  into  athletic 
teams  and  various  sports  activities,  often 
taking  his  boys  along.  He  never  tired  of 
saying  that  all  kids  are  good  kids:  they  Just 
need  somebody  to  organize  them,  watch 
over  them  and  set  an  example  for  them. 
This  Frank  did  aU  his  life. 

Later,  he  was  Involved  in  far  too  many  ac- 
tivities to  mention  here  today,  everything 
from  the  Two  Bridges  Neighborhood  Coun- 
cU  and  the  Lower  East  Side  Community 
Corporation  to  the  Beekman  Downtown 
Board  for  Ambulatory  Care.  Never  did  he 
forget  his  Italian  and  Catholic  heritage, 
serving  as  President  of  the  Holy  Name  Soci- 
ety and  as  Lector  of  Transfiguration 
Church. 

In  1976  Frank  was  elected  Chairman  of 
Community  Board  No.  3.  and  he  has  been 
unanimously  reelected  each  year  since. 
When  Conununity  Boards  became  official 
City  agencies  in  1977  with  specific  responsi- 
bilities, Frank  bad  the  unique  opportunity 
to  bring  together  all  the  different  groups  in 
our  community  to  speak  as  one  voice  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  This  is  where  he  was  able 
to  create  the  expanded  family  concept  that 
I  mentioned  earlier.  To  get  fifty  people  on 
the  Board  to  agree  on  our  priorities  was  no 
small  task. 

He  was  always  reminding  us  that  every 
family  has  its  own  private  squabbles,  but 
disagreements  can  be  resolved  if  we  remem- 
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ber  that  we  are  truly  a  family  of  Lower  East 
Siders.  As  long  as  we  love  and  respect  each 
other,  we  can  present  a  united  front  to  the 
world  and  be  a  real  community  of  which  we 
are  proud.  He  has  been  highly  successful  in 
instUling  this  love,  pride  and  sense  of  broth- 
erhood in  us  all. 

At  the  Community  Board  office,  he  insist- 
ed on  this  same  attitude.  Because  of  his 
leadership.  Marie.  Martha,  Clifford  and  I 
have  worked  so  closely  with  Frank,  under- 
standing his  moods,  his  attitudes,  his  love 
for  us,  that  we  have  been  a  harmonious 
team  going  along  with  him  through  the 
good  times  and  especially  in  the  past  year, 
through  some  rough  times  when  he  did  not 
always  have  the  physical  strength  to  do 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  We  already  miss  his 
presence,  his  kiss  on  the  cheek  or  shake  of 
the  hand  each  time  he  came  in.  However, 
because  of  the  example  he  set  for  us,  we  will 
be  able  to  move  along  and  carry  out  those 
programs  he  initiated. 

In  fact,  Frank  started  so  many  projects  in 
his  lifetime  which  have  not  yet  been  fin- 
ished, we  will  all  be  able  to  go  through  the 
community  for  years  to  come  and  see  yet 
another  improvement  that  we  owe  to  him 
and  his  dedication. 

As  we  pass  by  the  Two  Bridges  area  and 
see  another  residential  building  going  up. 
let  us  not  forget  that  Frank  fought  for 
twenty  years  to  get  housing  there,  and  his 
dream  is  finally  becoming  a  reality.  As  we 
pass  by  Columbus  Park  around  the  comer, 
let  us  not  forget  that  Frank  pushed  the  City 
for  years  to  make  it  the  kind  of  park  China- 
town and  Little  Italy  deserve;  that  dream  is 
soon  to  become  a  reality.  As  the  streets  in 
Chinatown  are  Improved  shortly,  let  us  not 
forget  the  many  hours  of  meetings  Frank 
held  with  the  City  Planning  Commission  on 
this  project.  As  we  cross  Fourteenth  Street 
and  see  the  revitalization  going  on  there 
and  the  new  buildings  of  Campos  Plaza 
going  up,  let  us  not  forget  that  Frank  was 
an  integnd  part  of  this  project. 

Frank,  you  have  given  us  so  much  that  we 
will  be  seeing  you  every  day  in  our  lives  for 
a  long  time.  The  spirit  of  love  and  brother- 
hood that  you  have  left  us  will  brighten  the 
lives  of  those  of  us  remaining  now  and  we 
will,  as  a  monument  to  you.  pass  it  on  to  the 
coming  generations.* 


WAR  ON  DRUNKEN  DRIVING: 
PORT  WASHINGTON  VIEWS 
THE  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  decade  alone,  approxi- 
mately 250,000  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  alcohol-related  automobile  ac- 
cidents. Millions  more  have  been  seri- 
ously injured,  many  of  them  children 
who  saw  a  whole  fruitful  life  ahead  of 
them  vanish.  If  it  were  not  for  abusers 
of  alcohol  who  operated  a  vehicle 
while  intoxicated,  these  250,000  people 
would  be  alive  today,  and  these  crip- 
pled millions  would  not  be  suffering  as 
they  are  right  now. 

This  year,  it  is  projected,  another 
26,000  people  will  be  killed  by  intoxi- 
cated   drivers.    Another    750,000    will 
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likely  be  seriously  injured  as  a  result 
of  this  nationwide  plague,  at  a 
conservatively  estimated  cost  that  will 
exceed  $5  billion. 

Drunk  driving  is  the  most  often  com- 
mitted violent  crime  in  our  Nation  and 
constitutes  a  sizable  cause  of  death 
among  our  young  people.  Clearly,  it  is 
one  of  our  most  serious  problems.  And 
it  only  gets  worse. 

It  is  out  of  this  recognition  that  I 
joined  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Barnes  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  in  seeking 
a  method  to  declare  war  on  and  reli- 
ably conduct  battle  against  this  prob- 
lem. We  called  upon  President  Reagan 
to  appoint  a  blue-ribbon  Presidential 
commission  that  will  be  entrusted  with 
the  realistic  goal  of  developing  a 
master  plan  to  wage  the  war  against 
death  and  dismemberment  due  to 
drunk  driving.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
commission  will  come  to  fruition,  as 
we  cannot  afford  to  sit  on  the  sidelines 
any  longer  and  merely  bemoan  this 
terrible  problem. 

Individuals,  groups,  and  commimi- 
ties  all  across  our  Nation  are  address- 
ing this  problem.  An  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  the  February  4  edition  of 
the  Port  Washington  News,  spoke  elo- 
quently on  this  issue.  Its  thoughts  are 
indicative  of  a  community-wide  con- 
cern over  this  problem.  Port  Washing- 
ton, in  this  regard,  is  representative  of 
every  community  in  America. 

I,  therefore,  reprint  below  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Port  Wash- 
ington News: 

A  War  ON  Under- Age  Dkinking 

"Criminal  mischief  connected  with  drink- 
ing is  our  number  one  problem  in  the  com- 
munity with  the  kids,"  according  to  Port 
Washington  Police  Det.  Lt.  Thomas  Willie. 
Most  of  the  people  working  with  youth  in 
this  community  agree  that  drinking  among 
teenagers  is  a  serious  problem. 

In  Manhasset.  the  adults  have  convinced 
many  merchants  to  be  tough  about  selling 
liquor  to  young  people;  so  tough  that  double 
proof  is  required  and  the  merchants  will  not 
sell  to  or  serve  those  under  21,  even  though 
the  legal  drinking  age  is  18  in  this  state. 

It's  about  time  that  the  adults  in  Port 
Washington  leaned  on  our  purveyors  of  al- 
coholic beverages  in  the  same  way.  Surely 
times  are  not  so  hard  that  t>ar  owners, 
liquor  store  owners,  and  sellers  of  beer 
would  go  broke  without  their  young  custom- 
ers. Surely,  the  Port  Washington  merchants 
do  not  want  to  make  their  money  by  intoxi- 
cating children. 

It  is  weU-known  that  young  people  here 
do  not  have  difficulty  buying  liquor.  If  they 
can't  buy  it  themselves,  they  hang  around 
outside  a  store  until  someone  the  right  age 
agrees  to  go  in  and  buy  for  them.  And  there 
are  young  people  who  have  been  drinking 
and  getting  drunk  in  local  bars  since  they 
were  14,  sometimes  using  fake  proof  and 
sometimes  needing  no  proof  of  age  at  all. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  a  great  many 
parents,  either  following  their  own  opinions 
or  bending  to  pressure  from  their  children, 
give  parties  at  which  liquor  is  served  to 
young  people. 

It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  we  can 
do  it  if  we  work  together.  If  the  parents  and 
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the  police  and  the  schools  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  merchants  agree  to 
wage  a  war  on  under-age  drinking  we  can 
cut  it  down  suttstantially.  And  by  doing  so. 
it  seems,  we  could  cut  down  our  crime  rate 
and  the  number  of  lost  young  people  in  Port 
Washington. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  here  to  help  our 
troubled  youngsters.  It  will  take  time  to 
figure  out  what  is  needed,  what  will  work, 
and  how  to  do  it.  It  will  take  time  to  orga- 
nize committees  and  raise  money.  We  cer- 
tainly favor  that  kind  of  activity  and  will 
support  all  reasonable  efforts  directed  at 
serving  Port  Washington's  teenagers. 

But  a  war  on  under-age  drinking  can  start 
right  now.  It  can  start  In  our  homes  with 
parents  refusing  to  serve  liquor  at  parties 
for  kids.  It  can  start  in  the  t>ar8  and  delica- 
tessens and  supermarkets  and  liquor  stores 
with  merchants  requiring  double  proof 
before  selling  alcoholic  beverages  to  young 
people.  It  can  start  with  a  commitment  by 
the  adults  in  this  community  to  stop  making 
it  easy  for  their  kids,  and  their  kids'  friends, 
to  get  dnmk. 

This  is  important.  It  is  not  complicated.  It 
requires  no  study  or  survey  or  meetings  or 
money.  All  it  requires  is  a  commitment. 
Let's  make  it  right  now.* 


ROTC  MEDAL  OF  HEROISM 
AWARDED 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  above 
the  entry  to  one  of  the  buildings  on 
the  campus  of  Wentworth  Military 
Academy  are  the  words  "Achieve  the 
Honorable."  As  a  student  at  Went- 
worth, I  was  made  aware  of  the  phrase 
and  the  challenge  it  presented. 

A  Wentworth  student  was  recently 
recognized  for  heroism.  Cadet  Mark  P. 
Kaetzel  was  presented  with  the  ROTC 
Medal  of  Heroism  for  risking  his  life 
to  rescue  a  2-year-old  girl  from  a  burn- 
ing trailer  house.  Because  of  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  save  a  cbiW's  life. 
Cadet  Kaetzel  was  presented  with  the 
highest  award  given  for  heroism  by 
the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps. 
He  was  also  cited  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  his  extraordinary  personal 
action  in  a  lifesaving  rescue. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  as  a  Wentworth 
graduate,  to  join  the  ROTC  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  commending 
Cadet  Kaetzel.  By  his  efforts  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1981  he  was  able  to  exem- 
plify the  spirit  of  the  phrase  "Achieve 
the  Honorable."  He  deser\'es  our 
praise.* 
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NEW  POLICE  FACILITY  FOR  THE 
CITY  OF  TORRANCE.  CALIF. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday.  February  25,  at  2  p.m.  the  citi- 
zens of  Torrance.  Calif.,  will  gather  to 
celebrate  the  dedication  of  a  new 
police  facility. 

Originally  started  in  1976.  the  con- 
cept for  a  new  police  structure  was  ap- 
proved in  February  1980.  with  actual 
groundbreaking  in  August  of  that 
same  year.  Today,  we  witness  the 
fruits  of  this  project.  The  new  build- 
ing, a  three-story  structure  consisting 
of  approximately  74.000  square  feet  is 
located  in  the  Torrance  Civic  Center 
and  will  house  the  city's  226  sworn 
personnel  along  with  approximately 
90  miscellaneous  employees. 

The  new,  self-contained  structure  is 
geared  for  the  year  2000.  With  the 
help  of  individual  police  officers,  the 
plans  were  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to 
project  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
community  through  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

In  these  times  when  crime  is  on  the 
rise  it  is  essential  that  we  provide  our 
peace  officers  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  technology  available  in  the  effort 
to  give  law-abiding  citizens  the  protec- 
tion we  owe  them.  This  new  police 
structure  is  one  fine  example  of  a  com- 
munity working  together  to  achieve 
the  same  goal— safe  streets  for  our 
families  and  friends. 

At  this  time,  I  like  to  take  just  a 
minute  to  commend  the  mayor  of  Tor- 
rance, James  Armstrong,  their  fine 
chief  of  police,  Donald  Nash,  and  the 
Torrance  City  Council,  for  the  entire 
conununity  of  Torrance  will  benefit 
greatly  from  this  new  facility.  My 
wife.  Lee,  and  I  sire  both  glad  to  see 
this  expansion  of  our  local  law  en- 
forcement program,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  continued  success  for  the  Tor- 
rance Police  Department.* 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 

BUDGET  PRIORITIES  ARE  MIS- 
DIRECTED 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  we  are  seeing,  as  the  Reagan 
budget  is  looked  at  closer  and  closer, 
what  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  been  saying  for  some  time;  the 
Reagan  budget  priorities  are  badly 
misdirected.  Now  we  see  a  published 
report  by  the  children's  defense  fund 
outlining  these  misdirected  priorities. 
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The  report  points  out  that  these 
cuts  are  not  only  discouraging  work, 
but  are  taking  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter from  those  in  America  who  need  it 
the  most— children.  The  Reagan 
budget  ax  Would:  Reduce  the  number 
of  meals  and  snacks  served  in  day  care 
centers;  end  the  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram for  children  by  the  summer  of 
1983;  and  eliminate  food  stamp  and 
medicaid  benefits  for  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion people,  to  name  but  a  few  of  the 
effects  of  Reagan  priorities. 

Meanwhile,  the  taxpayers  are  re- 
quired to:  Subsidize  every  meal  served 
in  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger's  private  dining  room;  sub- 
sidize personal  servants  for  300  senior 
officers  at  the  Pentagon;  and  of.  all 
things,  subsidize  shots  and  other  vet- 
erinary service  for  the  pets  of  military 
persormel  to  the  tune  of  $1.4  million. 

These   kinds   of  self-serving,   misdi- 
rected    priorities     are     examples     of 
Reaganomics  at  its  worst.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  following  ar- 
ticle further  outlining  the  effects  of 
Reagan  budget  cuts  on  children. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16,  1982] 
Children  Bic  Losers  Under  Reagan  Social 
Policy,  Group  Says 
(By  Herbert  H.  Denton) 

The  Reagan  administration  is  demanding 
"more  sacrifice  from  children  than  from 
any  other  group  in  American  society"  with 
its  proposed  cuts  in  welfare,  education,  nu- 
trition said  other  programs,  the  head  of  the 
Washington-based  Children's  Defense  Fund 
charged  yesterday. 

President  Marian  Wright  Edebnan  said  an 
analysis  of  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posals indicates  that  more  than  750,000 
pregnant  women  would  become  ineligible 
for  a  federally  supported  prenatal  nutrition 
program.  100.000  families  would  no  longer 
get  day-care  services,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  5.8  million  pupils  in  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  would  be  dropped  if  the 
budget  cuts  are  approved. 

The  CDF  estimated  that  President  Rea- 
gan's proposed  fiscal  1983  budget  would  cut 
$8  billion  from  the  $49.1  billion  in  federal 
aid  for  welfare,  health,  nutrition  and  educa- 
tion programs  that  benefit  children.  These 
spending  reductions  would  be  in  addition  to 
$10  billion  Id  fiscal  1982  cuts  in  these  pro- 
grams, the  CDF  estimated. 

Edelman  said  Reagan  has  'preyed  on  the 
fears  and  resentments  of  those  Americans 
who  want  to  believe  that  most  welfare  re- 
cipients cheat— they  don't— and  implied 
that  If  we  Just  end  fraud  and  abuse  In  these 
programs,  we  will  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems. What  he  has  not  told  the  American 
public  Is  that  70  percent  of  the  welfare 
'cheats'  he  is  ridding  us  of  are  children." 

The  216-page  analysis  of  Reagan's  fiscal 
1983  budget  that  the  CDF  released  yester- 
day provides  one  of  the  first  comprehensive 
efforts  to  go  through  its  fine  print  and  cal- 
culate the  coBt  of  the  cuts  to  Individuals. 

At  a  time  when  the  debate  in  Washington 
over  the  new  budget  is  largely  focused  on 
the  size  of  the  deficit,  the  Children's  De- 
fense Fund  report  highlights  spending  re- 
ductions that  will  have  the  effect  of: 

Reducing  the  number  of  meals  and  snacks 
served  in  day-care  centers.  Before  the  cuts, 
they  served  three  meals  and  two  snacks 
dally.  Now  there  are  funds  for  two  meals 
and  one  snack  a  day. 
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Ending  the  Summer  Feeding  Program  for 
children  by  the  summer  of  1983.  About  1 
million  poor  children  are  expected  to  get 
meals  in  this  program  in  the  summer  of 
1982. 

Eliminating  food  stamp  and  Medicaid  ben- 
efits for  upwards  of  a  million  people  because 
of  cuts  and  new  eligibility  requirements. 

Cutting  from  $3,600  to  $2,000  a  year  the 
federal  assistance  low-income  families  get 
for  housing. 

The  working  poor  have  been  among  those 
hit  hardest  by  budget  cuts  already  ap- 
proved. Edelman  said,  and  this  is  likely  to 
continue  if  President  Reagan's  new  cuts  are 
approved. 

The  case  of  Sharon  Haller,  a  rural  Ohio 
woman  with  three  children  who  quit  her  job 
driving  a  school  bus  rather  than  lose  bene- 
fits, is  one  of  several  examples  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund  report  cites.  Haller 
quit  her  job  after  determining  that  under 
the  new  Reagan  welfare  policies  she  would 
gain  only  $1  a  month  in  welfare  benefits  by 
continuing  to  work  but  lose  $9  a  month  in 
food  stamps  and  the  Medicaid  card  entitling 
her  and  her  children  to  free  medical  care. 

The  report  also  attempted  to  trace  the 
widely  varying  methods  to  which  states 
have  resorted  to  absorb  the  costs  of  cuts  ap- 
proved last  sunxraer.  Six  states.  Washington. 
Oregon,  Missouri.  Kentucky,  Iowa  and 
Utah,  have  eliminated  Medicaid  benefits  for 
children  living  at  home  with  both  parents. 

Virginia  is  proposing  to  stop  coverage 
completely  for  blind  and  disabled  children 
under  18.  South  Carolina  is  proposing  limit- 
ing the  number  of  hospital  days  paid  by 
Medicaid  to  10;  Tennessee  is  proposing  that 
they  be  limited  to  14  days;  Maryland  has  a 
20-day  limit. 

The  report  found  similar  disincentives  to 
work  in  the  changes  the  administration  is 
making  in  the  food  stamp  program.  A  work- 
ing family  that  earns  $5,000  a  year  will  get 
from  $300  to  $400  a  year  less  in  stamps  than 
the  family  that  receives  $5,000  a  year  from 
welfare  or  unemployment  compensation. 
This  is  because  a  working  family's  beneftis 
will  be  tied  to  its  gross  wages  under  the 
changes  and  no  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  that  income  is 
withheld  as  taxes  or  consumed  by  work-re- 
lated costs. 

In  combing  through  the  fine  print  of  the 
budget,  CDF  found  that  the  administration 
in  cutting  various  programs  had  made  in 
one  place  or  another  these  assumptions: 
that  the  poor  should  pay  35  percent  of  their 
income  for  food,  30  percent  for  housing  and 
25  percent  for  home  energy.  The  fund  noted 
that  these  costs  alone  add  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  poor  family's  income. 

The  CDF  estimates  that  150,000  families 
will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  federally  aided 
day  care  because  of  cuts  already  made  and 
that  another  100,000  will  be  cut  from  the 
program  next  year  if  Reagan's  new  budget 
is  approved. 

According  to  the  report,  states  are  han- 
dling these  reductions  in  widely  differing 
ways.  In  Washington  state,  working  families 
with  incomes  that  are  38  percent  above  the 
state's  median  are  no  longer  eligible  for  day 
care.  Pennsylvania  families  can  earn  up  to 
90  tiercent  of  that  state's  median. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  state  Department 
of  Social  Services  eliminated  slots  for  one- 
third  of  the  preschool-age  children  in  day- 
care programs  and  replaced  them  with  slots 
for  school-age  children.  In  Albany,  N.Y.. 
parents  earning  $8,000  a  year  must  now  pay 
$800  annually  for  day  care. 
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Edelman  proposed  as  alternatives  to  the 
cuts  Reagan  is  proposing  a  number  of  reduc- 
tions in  spending  and  tax  breaks,  including 
the  oil  depreciation  allowance,  various  agri- 
cultural subsidies  and  a  wide  array  of  mili- 
tary programs. 

She  noted  that  the  1983  budget  contains 
an  $800,000  increase  in  residential  expenses 
for  the  White  House. 

"While  we  want  president  and  Mrs. 
Reagan  to  live  comfortably,  we  would  prefer 
to  use  the  proposed  annual  increase  toward 
replacing  40  percent  of  the  child  abuse  pre- 
vention services  which  the  president  pro- 
poses to  cut,"  she  said. 

In  a  section  of  the  report  entitled  "Bombs 
Over  Babies, "  Edelman  has  these  other  sug- 
gestions: 

That  the  Defense  Department  cease  send- 
ing routine,  non-priority  messages  by  tele- 
type, which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  estimated  could  save  $20  million  a  year. 
These  funds  could  be  used  to  restore  cuts  of 
about  $23.9  million  in  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  she  said. 

That  the  taxpayer  subsidy  of  $12.06  for 
every  meal  served  in  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger's  private  dining  room 
be  eliminated  and  that  the  secretary  and  his 
guests  be  required  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the 
food  they  consume.  Each  subsidized  lunch 
served  in  Weinberger's  dining  room,  she 
said,  costs  the  taxpayers  about  the  same  as 
it  does  to  serve  40  low-income  children  a 
morning  snack  of  orange  juice  and  crackers. 

That  the  program  of  providing  personal 
servants  to  300  senior  officers  at  the  Penta- 
gon be  ended  and  the  money  be  used  to  re- 
store funds  for  160  homemaking  aides  in 
Virginia.  Funds  for  those  aides  who  had 
served  2,500  aged,  blind  and  disabled  per- 
sons and  families  with  handicapped  children 
were  cut  by  Reagan  last  year. 

That  the  Defense  Department  no  longer 
provide  shots  and  other  veterinary  services 
for  the  pets  of  military  personnel  and  that 
the  $1.4  million  now  spent  for  that  program 
be  used  to  restore  funds  to  immunize  35,000 
poor  children  who  were  cut  from  the  child- 
hood immunization  program  last  year.* 


POLAND  CRISIS 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
martial  law  crisis  in  Poland  has  stirred 
many  hearts  in  the  United  States.  Our 
own  heritage,  based  on  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  and  freedom,  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  Polish  people  as 
they  try  to  wrest  themselves  from  the 
grasp  of  Russian  dominance. 

American  comraderie  with  the 
Polish  people  has  taken  many  forms  in 
these  past  weeks.  Though  the  martial 
law  crackdown  is  only  a  few  months 
old,  many  persons  of  Pollsh'American 
descent  have  emphasized  in  the  Polish 
struggle  for  much  longer.  In  Nevada,  a 
Las  Vegas  resident  who  is  proud  to  be 
of  Polish-American  background  was 
inspired  to  write  a  song  embodying  the 
strength  and  determination  of  the 
Polish  people  in  this  time  of  concern. 
The  song  is  written  by  Mrs.  Joan  Bald- 
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win  Zalewski  (Copyright,  1980)  and  is 
entitled  "Kwiaty  Wolnosci"  ("FYee- 
dom  Flowers"). 

I  would  like  to  record  here,  the 
words  to  that  song.  But  before  doing 
so,  I  am  sure  my  own  Italian  ancestors 
will  allow  me  this  once  to  say:  Jeszcze 
Polska  Nie  Zgniela!  (Poland  has  not 
perished! ) 

■Kwiaty  Wolnosci" 

(By  Joan  Baldwin  Zalewski) 

verse: 

Years  ago  in  Poland,  red  flags  consumed  the 

land. 
Papa  spoke  of  a  garden,  with  flowers  rare 

and  grand. 
He   said:   "Grow  up,  my  brave  one.   Grow 

quickly  as  you  can. 
Then   find  my  special  garden,   when  you 

become  a  man." 

CHORUS  I 

Go  and  find  the  freedom  flowers. 
Plant  them  deep  so  they  will  grow. 
Shade  them  from  the  summer  sun. 
Shelter  them  from  winter  snow. 
Harvest  time  will  come,  my  son. 
In  our  land,  'twas  ever  so. 
Ah,  how  fair  the  freedom  flowers! 
How  I  pray  one  day  you'll  know. 
Kwiaty  WolnoSCl,  dla  Polski,  dla  Polski. 
Kwiaty  Wolnosci,  dla  Polakow.  dla  Mnie. 

CHORnS  II 

I  have  found  the  freedom  flowers 

Blooming  In  the  eyes  of  men. 

They  remember  years  gone  by, 

Polish  hearts  were  happy  then! 

Harvest  time  will  come,  my  friends. 

One  day  soon,  I  know  not  when. 

Guard  them  well,  the  freedom  flowers, 

'til  my  land  Is  free  again! 

Kwiaty  WolnoSCi.  dla  Polski.  dla  Polski. 

Kwiaty  Wolnosci,  dla  Polakow,  dla  Mnie. 

Flowers  of  freedom,  for  Poland,  for  Poland. 

Kwiaty  WolnoSCi,  for  my  people,  for  me!« 
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CAPITALISTS  AND  COMMUNISTS 
MAKE  STRANGE  POLITICAL 
BEDFELLOWS 


MUSIC  HONORS  FLAGLER 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
noted  composer  and  conductor  who  is 
a  resident  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Florida  has  composed  "Flagler 
March." 

The  music  is  a  tribute  to  growing 
Flagler  County  and  to  Henry  Flagler, 
the  historic  developer  of  Florida. 

Professor  Oabriele  has  dedicated  the 
march  to  the  Flagler  County  Chamber 
of  Conunerce  and  the  music  is  having 
a  unifying  effect,  and  is  generating 
community  pride  throughout  the 
county.  Upon  hearing  the  march,  a 
student  at  Flagler  Palm  Coast  High 
School.  Lisa  L.  Bennett  wrote  words  to 
it;  thus  creating  a  victory  song  for  her 
alma  mater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  commendable 
that  this  medium  of  music  is  stimulat- 
ing commimlty  pride  and  unity  in 
Flagler  County.* 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  repression  of  the  people  of 
Poland  has  once  again  brought  to 
public  view  the  very  unusual  political 
alliance  which  has  emerged  from  the 
years  of  detente.  This  is  the  tacit  alli- 
ance of  a  very  strange  pair  of  political 
bedfellows.  Communists  and  capital- 
ists. 

This  is  how  Mr.  Allan  C.  Brownfield, 
political  and  economic  observer,  has 
described  the  West's  deep  involvement 
over  the  years  in  bankrolling  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Mr.  Brownfield's  views 
were  printed  recently  in  Human 
Events  of  January  16,  1982,  the  Wash- 
ington weekly  newspaper.  I  think  they 
are  worthy  of  the  Members'  consider- 
ation: 

Capitalists  and  Communists  Make  Strange 
Political  Bedfellows 

(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

The  current  repression  of  the  people  of 
Poland  has  once  again  brought  to  public 
view  the  very  unusual  political  alliance 
which  has  emerged  from  the  years  of  "de- 
tente." This  is  the  tacit  alliance  of  a  very 
strange  pair  of  political  bedfellows.  Commu- 
nists and  capitalists. 

It  was  the  view  of  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  that  detente  and  its 
accompanying  expansion  of  East-West  trade 
would  "link  "  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  West. 
It  would  be  so  interested  In  maintaining 
such  a  trading  partnership  that  it  would 
alter  its  international  behavior  to  a  more  ac- 
ceptable standard. 

The  reality,  as  many  predicted,  was  exact- 
ly the  opposite.  East-West  trade  did  Indeed 
grow.  We  and  our  allies  provided  that  Soviet 
Union  with  our  most  advanced  computers, 
we  built  truck  factories  and  bailed  out  their 
falling  agricultural  system.  Our  banks  lent 
them  money. 

They,  for  their  part,  invaded  Afghanistan, 
used  Cuban  proxies  to  Impose  Marxist  re- 
gimes upon  Angola  and  Mozambique,  fi- 
nanced international  terrorism  anch  in  every 
respect,  continued  to  pursue  their  stated 
goal  of  world  domination. 

But  Henry  Kissinger  was  not  completely 
wrong.  There  was  indeed  "linkage. "  The 
Western  businessmen  and  bankers  became 
constituents  of  detente  and  of  Moscow- 
ready  to  resist  any  p>ollcy  which  called  for 
an  end  to  trade  or  other  tough  measures.  If 
the  world  ever  doubted  this  reality,  current 
events  In  Poland  once  again  make  it  crystal 
clear  for  all  to  see. 

Western  banking  interests— to  whom 
Poland  now  owes  approximately  $27  billion 
In  loans  which  never  should  have  been 
made— are  now  vigorously  lobbying— in 
Washington,  In  London,  in  Paris  and  in 
Bonn— to  go  soft  on  Poland,  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  cause  the  government  in 
Warsaw  to  default. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that 
"Many  U.S.  bankers  see  Soviet-style  author- 
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itarianism  as  their  best  hope  for  recovering 
the  $1.3  billion  that  Poland  owes  them. "  It 
quoted  an  unnamed  bank  executive  as 
saying.  "Most  bankers  think  authoritarian 
governments  are  good  because  they  impose 
discipline.  Every  time  there's  a  coup  d'etat 
in  Latin  America,  there's  much  rejoicing 
and  luiocklng  on  the  door  offering  credit." 

The  Journal  found  that  "though  few 
bankers  will  concede  it  publicly,  many  are 
hoping  that  a  strong  Polish  government 
backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  or  perhaps  the 
Soviet  Union  themselves,  will  pay  off  the 
rest  of  the  $500  million  in  Interest  due 
Western  banks." 

Columnist  James  Wechsler  notes,  "Life 
has  cruelly  imitated  and  even  burlesqued 
art  In  the  Polish  agony.  But  neither  Orwell 
nor  Koestler  fully  envisioned  a  moment 
when  a  Communist  pupijet  regime  would  be 
the  subject  of  such  solicitude  in  the  interna- 
tional banking  fraternity." 

Why  is  West  Germany  so  silent  about 
events  in  Poland?  The  reason  is  clear.  Such 
events  are  threatening  to  the  growing  trade 
between  Bonn  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
German  banks  only  recently  were  urged  by 
their  government  to  extend  massive  loans  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line—which, when  constructed,  will  hold 
Western  Europe  hostage  to  Moscow  for 
much  of  its  energy  needs. 

Willy  Brandt,  the  leader  of  Germany's 
ruling  Social  democratic  party,  hardly  even 
criticized  the  repression  in  Poland.  He  said 
that  "unsolicited  opinion  or  remarks  formu- 
lated in  a  hard  way  will  not  aid  the  people 
of  Poland."  Heinrich  Boll,  the  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  West  German  writer,  mocked  his 
government's  position,  saying  many  Ger- 
mans were  deliberately  closing  their  eyes  to 
the  problem. 

It  is  shocking  to  read  the  West  German 
press.  Die  Zeit,  Der  Speigel  and  Stem,  the 
nation's  leading  magazines,  have  suggested 
that  Solidarity  could  not  have  expected  a 
better  end  than  its  repression.  Theo 
Summer,  editorial  writer  for  Die  Zeit.  de- 
clared: "Although  one  need  not  approve  of 
Oen.  Jaruzelski's  military  coup  d'etat,  one 
has  to  wish  him  success." 

American  and  other  Western  bankers  are 
deeply  involved  in  financing  Communist 
governments.  Bankers  say  that  if  the  Polish 
debts  go  bad,  the  natural  tendency  will  be  to 
cut  back  lending  to  all  Eastern  European 
countries.  This  could  then  provide  a  down- 
ward economic  spiral  that  would  Jeopardize 
repayment  of  the  loans  already  outstanding. 
Bankers  are  worried  about  the  Western 
banking  system's  ability  to  cope  with  such 
defaults. 

But  why  is  the  Western  banking  system  fi- 
nancing the  very  countries  against  which  we 
are  arming  to  defend  ourselves?  Does  it 
make  sense  to  spend  billions  of  tax  dollars 
to  prepare  for  a  potential  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  and,  at 
the  same  time,  bolster  the  economies  of 
these  potential  enemies  with  loans  and 
trade? 

Why  the  Soviets  trade  with  us— and 
borrow  from  us— is  clear.  In  1973.  Leonid 
Brezhnev  explained:  "We  Communists  have 
got  to  string  along  with  the  capitalists  for  a 
while.  We  need  their  credits,  their  agricul- 
ture, their  technology.  But  we  are  going  to 
continue  massive  military  programs  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  '80s  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  return  to  a  much  more  aggressive 
foreign  policy  designed  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  in  our  relationship  with  the  West." 

Years  before,  of  course.  Lenin  predicted 
that  the  capitalists  would  sell  the  Commu- 
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nists  the  very  rope  with  which  to  hang 
them.  Western  bankers  are  fulfilling  this 
prophecy.  As  tyranny  descends  UF>on 
Poland,  many  of  them,  sadly,  seem  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  tyrants.* 


UNLOCK  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  continue  to  wrestle  with  the  slump- 
ing national  economy,  Mr.  Patrick  A. 
McNulty,  general  manager  of  McNulty 
Sales  &  Leasing  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  has 
written  to  me  with  his  thoughts  on 
how  to  unlock  the  economy.  I  believe 
Mr.  McNulty's  letter  is  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this  time: 

Dear  Mi.  Hubbard:  Please  help  us  unlock 
the  economy. 

A.  Our  Industry  is  in  the  deepest  slump 
since  World  War  II.  Help  lower  interest 
rates. 

B.  Our  industry,  unemployment  and  bank- 
ruptcies are  soaring.  Help  lower  interest 
rates. 

C.  High  interest  rates  have  eliminated  30 
percent  of  our  market.  Help  lower  Interest 
rates. 

D.  Our  government  consumes  30  percent 
of  the  credit  for  its  deficit.  Help  lower  inter- 
est rates. 

Since  lower  interest  rates  are  the  key  to  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  economy,  we  recom- 
mend you  call  on  the  President  to  adopt 
these  three  principles. 

1.  Hold  82  deficit  to  42.5  billion  or  less  and 
balance  the  Federal  budget  by  1984. 

2.  That  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  in- 
crease to  accommodate  economic  growth 
and  stability. 

3.  That  our  President  select,  immediately, 
a  non-banking,  small  business  representa- 
tive to  fill  the  first  vacancy  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Respectfully, 

Patrick  A.  McNulty .• 


WALTER  WILLIAMS  ON  LABOR 
VIOLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  LbBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  frequently  taken  to  these  pages 
to  forcefully  decry  the  ever-rising  tide 
of  violence  in  America.  While  lawless- 
ness has  been  a  continuous  problem  in 
our  Nation,  recently  it  seems  to  be 
more  reflexive,  deadly  and  growing. 
Crime,  whether  committed  by  individ- 
uals or  organizations,  is  wrong.  Illegal- 
ity as  a  means  to  achieve  any  end  is  a 
process  totally  abhorrent  to  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  law,  justice  and  democ- 
racy. 

In  the  last  few  years,  old-time  union 
violence   has  increased.   The  average 
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American  unionist  is  a  deeply  law- 
abiding  person,  and  would  not  condone 
this  type  of  behavior.  The  average 
union  operates  within  the  American 
system.  However,  there  are  rotten 
apples  among  individual  unionists  and 
their  unions. 

Union  violence  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  a  fundamental  human  right— 
the  right  to  work.  The  right  to  work 
freely,  unharmed,  and  with  the  guar- 
antee of  respect  and  fair  compensation 
is  fundamental  to  Americans.  In  addi- 
tion, in  a  country  which  places  a  high 
premium  on  equal  justice  under  the 
law,  union  violence  must  not  go  un- 
punished while  acts  of  random  or  indi- 
vidual violence  attract  the  swift  re- 
sponse of  the  judicial  system.  The  law 
is  the  law. 

The  most  prevalent  situation  for 
union  violence  and  lawlessness  occurs 
when  a  particular  labor  unit  rejects 
unionization  or  affiliation  with  a  cer- 
tain labor  organization,  or  involves 
itself  in  freely  determined  policies 
which  displease  violent  labor  entities 
who  seek  to  control,  rather  than  rep- 
resent, the  worker. 

Walter  Williams,  a  distinguished 
economist  at  Temple  University,  re- 
cently wrote  a  poignant  and  thought- 
ful article  for  the  Heritage  Features 
Syndicate  on  various  aspects  of  union 
misdeeds.  Williams'  column  concerns 
itself  with  matters  not  strictly  con- 
fined to  violent  union  actions,  and  rep- 
resents a  thoughtful  contribution  to 
public  discussion  of  this  topic. 

I  wish  to  reprint  below  Mr.  Williams' 
insightful  column,  entitled  "Failing  to 
Protect  Management,  Law  Forces 
Kickbacks  to  Unions." 

Failing  To  Protect  Management.  Law 
Forces  Kickbacks  to  Unions 

(By  Walter  E.  Williams) 

Enter  the  Justice  Department's  special 
prosecutor.  This  time  the  subject  is  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond  J.  Donovan. 
Already  investigated  once  during  lengthy 
Senate  confirmation  hearings.  Donovan  is 
being  investigated  again  in  reference  to  al- 
leged kickbacks  to  a  union  boss.  Donovan,  as 
you  know,  was  a  New  Jersey  construction 
company  executive  before  Reagan  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  Cabinet  post. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Secretary  Dono- 
van made  any  Illegal  payments  to  a  union 
official  as  is  alleged.  Early  last  year,  this 
writer  had  a  long  chat  with  the  secretary 
and  found  him  a  personable,  dedicated  and 
courageous  American.  Of  course,  these  are 
personal  characteristics  and  do  not  mean 
the  secretary  will  be  able  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  reform  the  labor  regulations 
which  are  stifling  the  nation. 

But  the  allegations  against  Donovan 
afford  us  the  convenient  opportunity  to 
review  some  issues  that  need  public  airing. 
These  are  so  important  that  if  the  special 
prosecutor  does  not  raise  them  in  his  report, 
he  should  be  cited  for  incompetence  and 
dereliction  of  duty. 

no  protection  from  abuse 
Numerous  federal  laws  and  court  decisions 
have  the  effect  of  sanctioning  union  vio- 
lence, destruction  of  property,  interference 
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with  trade  and  economic  sabotage.  Union 
pickets  are  allowed  to  interfere,  often  vio- 
lently, with  other  workers'  rights  to  enter 
and  leave  buildings.  They  shoot  at  and  oth- 
erwise intimidate  workers  who  don't  sub- 
scribe to  their  viewpoint.  Any  person  seek- 
ing to  document  union  violence  caii  write  to 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Legal  Defense 
Foundation  (8001  Braddock  Rd..  Spring- 
field, VA  22160)  for  statistical  data.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  that  the  law  does  not  offer 
much  protection  to  those  employers  and 
employees  who  suffer  union  abuse. 

We  do  have  laws  against  union  abuse.  In 
1934,  Congress  passed  the  Anti-Racketeer- 
ing Act  forbidding  violent  and  coercive  be- 
havior in  interstate  commerce.  But  it  con- 
tained an  exemption  from  prosecution 
which  was  applicable  to  a  bona  fide  employ- 
ee seeking  higher  wages  from  a  bona  fide 
employer.  Congress,  in  1946,  in  order  to  rec- 
tify the  earlier  situations,  passed  the  Hobbs 
Act  which  prohibits  all  violence  and  extor- 
tion in  intersUte  trade.  But  In  1973,  in 
Enmons  v>.  U.S.,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Hobbs  Act  was  not  violated  where 
workers  used  violence  and  extortion  to 
achieve  legitimate  union  objectives.  In  other 
words,  the  (»urt  said  a  crime  committed  in  a 
"good"  cause  is  sanctioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  an  interna- 
tional shipping  company.  You  ship  and 
warehouse  goods  from  overseas.  You  have  a 
ship  in  port  that  has  to  be  unloaded,  and  it's 
costing  you  a  half-a-million  dollars  each  day 
it's  there.  A  local  union  leader  subtly  sug- 
gests that  you  can  maintain  a  smooth  oper- 
ation if  you  pay  him  some  money  or  hire 
some  unneeded  workers.  (Remember,  rack- 
eteering is  rife  on  the  docks.)  What  do  you 
do? 

You  could  be  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  say 
no  to  the  extortion  attempt.  But  that  might 
mean  massive  destruction  of  property.  You 
might  hire  other  workers  to  replace  those 
who  are  called  uut  on  strike.  But  the  new 
workers  might  get  beat  up  in  full  view  of 
the  police.  In  fact,  the  police  may  arrest  the 
new  workers  for  inciting  violence.  All  this 
could  go  on  while  that  ship  is  costing  you  a 
half-a-million  dollars  each  day  it's  In  port. 

extortion  is  chkafer 

What  are  you  going  to  do?  Clearly,  having 
several  thousand  dollars  extorted  is  a  better 
economic  deal  than  having  a  fully  loaded 
ship  tied  up  In  dock.  So  you  give  in. 

Just  as  on  the  waterfront,  construction 
delays  are  costly.  Building  contractors  have 
heavy  equipment  on  a  site  and  cannot 
afford  costly  work  stoppages.  The  compa- 
nies who  lease  them  the  cranes  and  earth 
movers  charge  whether  the  equipment  is 
being  used  or  not. 

Let  me  be  very  clear.  I  have  no  idea 
whether  the  labor  secretary  was  caught  in 
this  kind  of  trap.  But  extortion  is  wide- 
spread among  construction,  teamsters  and 
longshoremen  unions,  and  look  at  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  place  employers:  If  they 
obey  the  law.  we  give  them  little  protection 
against  union  reprisals.  Yet,  if  they  protect 
their  own  economic  interests  by  paying  off 
union  leaders  to  buy  labor  peace,  they're 
subject  to  prosecution.  They're  in  a  position 
of  "dammed  if  you  do  and  damned  if  you 
don't."  This  is  what  is  known  as  being  be- 
tween a  rock  and  hard  place.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  PROMISCUOUS  PRESS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
each  crisis  arises  in  the  world,  the 
press  descends  on  the  area  involved 
and  once  the  crisis  is  over,  it  never 
looks  back  and  no  critique  is  ever 
seemingly  held  as  to  whether  the  re- 
porting was  objective  or  totally  mis- 
leading. The  encounters  between 
forces  of  communism  and  anticom- 
munism  since  World  War  II  seem  to 
find  our  press  always  supporting  a 
group  of  "Robin  Hoods"  in  the  moun- 
tains, who  are  brave,  clean,  reverent, 
and  everything  nice  as  opposed  to  the 
legitimate  government  which  cannot 
do  anything  right.  This  pattern  has 
become  nauseous  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Gabriel  P.  Brlnsky,  national  service 
and  legislative  director  of  AMVETS, 
recently  described  this  phenomenon  in 
a  column  for  Stars  and  Stripes  news- 
paper of  February  18.  1982.  I  feel  it 
merits  the  serious  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
As  We  See  It:  A  Promiscuous  Press 

Following  the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, President  Carter  declared  the  Persian 
Gulf  vital  to  our  interests.  To  protect  it.  an 
embryogenlc  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
(RDF)  came  Into  existence. 

And  there's  no  doubt  that  President 
Reagan  intends  to  intervene  in  the  Gulf 
should  our  interests  t>e  threatened.  He  has 
said  so.  The  chances  are  good,  however,  that 
the  RDF  will  first  be  tested  not  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  but  much  closer  to  home.  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  if  a  naval  de- 
ployment force  is  initially  engaged  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin. 

There  is  no  minimizing  the  gravity  with 
which  the  Administration  views  the  flames 
being  fllrtingly  fanned  by  the  revolutions 
taking  form  throughout  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
has  repeatedly  voiced  his  concerns  about 
the  Cuban-inspired  developments  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  fate  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  role  played  by  Nicaragua  are  considered 
as  vital  to  our  security. 

But  this  is  getting  ahead  of  the  story,  for 
what  is  happening  off  our  shores  can  be 
better  viewed  in  a  framework  of  events 
which  occurred  several  decades  ago  in  the 
distant  land  of  China. 

In  the  civil  war  of  the  1940's,  the  Nation- 
alists were  led  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  com- 
munists by  Mao  Tse-Tung.  The  press  cate- 
gorized the  former,  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  tyrant  corrupt  beyond 
redemption.  Mao  was  portrayed  as  a  deity 
adored  by  the  masses  and  incorruptible. 
Upon  his  death  in  1976.  he  was  extolled  in 
the  American  press  as  a  philosopher  and 
the  saviour  of  his  countrymen.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  massive  executions  for 
which  he  was  responsible,  estimated  as  high 
as  60  million  Chinese. 

Then  came  Cuba.  The  press  painted  Fidel 
Castro  as  a  knight  in  shining  armor,  charg- 
ing to  eradicate  the  misery  of  the  masses.  As 
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Cuba's  unordained  messiah.  he  was  received, 
honored,  and  feted  in  New  York  City;  he 
was  the  deliverer  of  the  oppressed.  This  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  Cuba  was  the  most 
prosperous  country  in  the  Caribl>ean.  Yet, 
last  year  alone  more  than  100  thousand  fled 
its  shores  to  escape  Castro's  Utopia. 

While  these  indiscretions  of  the  press  may 
t>e  pardonable  as  an  exercise  of  literary  pre- 
rogatives and  within  the  scope  of  interpre- 
tive license,  other  press  actions  are  indefen- 
sible. Not  even  the  most  forgiving  would 
consider  granting  absolution  for  the  report- 
ing conducted  during  the  Vietnam  Conflict. 
The  country  was  at  war,  its  youth  was 
dying,  the  welfare  and  direct  interests  of 
America  were  at  stake. 

Yet.  the  press  seemed  to  be  schizophrenic 
cally  preoccupied  with  identifying  atrocities 
committed  by  the  American  forces.  Why? 
Perhaps  because  our  soliders,  unlike  our  en- 
emies, are  now  known  for  such  activities. 

In  any  event,  the  discovery  that  a  hun- 
dred civilians  were  killed  in  My  Lai  played 
to  weeks  of  extensive,  front  page,  and  con- 
centrated media  coverage. 

By  contrast,  the  thousands  of  civilians 
who  were  massacred  by  the  Vietoong  in  Hue 
went  virtually  unnoticed  by  the  press.  Just 
as  no  mention  was  made  that  an  entire 
Marine  platoon  was  captured  by  the  Viet- 
cong,  toriured  and  .  .  .  skinned  alive. 

Errors  of  omission  in  reporting  may  be  ex- 
cusable but  careless  or  philosophically  moti- 
vated misrepresentation  affecting  our  na- 
tion's interests  can  find  no  sanction.  The 
press,  with  its  Constitutional  protections, 
occupies  a  special  relationship  of  trust  with 
the  people  from  whom  it  derives  its  guaran- 
tees. It  is  obligated  to  provide  full,  objective, 
and  accurate  reporting.  Nothing  less  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  press  t>etrayal  of 
recent  times  occurred  during  the  Tet  offen- 
sive launched  by  the  Vietcong  in  February 
1968.  Soundly  defeated,  the  press  reported 
the  Vietnameses  as  having  achieved  a  deci- 
sive victory. 

These  false  reports  were  to  have  a  devas- 
tating affect  upon  America's  attitude  and 
the  final  outcome  of  the  war.  The  treacher- 
ous actions  of  the  press  will  forever  smirch 
the  escutcheon  of  the  free  press. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  Central 
America  and  El  Salvador.  More  is  Involved 
in  this  area  than  the  protrayed  economic 
welfare  or  the  misery  of  the  peasants 
claimed  by  the  communist  sympathizers. 
Our  interests  are  strictly  security  motivated. 
This  should  be  kept  In  mind  in  spite  of  what 
may  be  published  by  a  promiscuous  press.* 


H.R.  5543.  THE  OCEAN  AND 
COASTAL  RESOURCES  MAN- 
AGEMENT AND  DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK  GRANT  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced,  along  with  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  H.R.  5543,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  "Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
sources Msmagement  and  Develop- 
ment Fund." 


s 
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Congress  has  long  recognized  the 
coastal  zone  as  an  area  of  vital  envi- 
roiunental  and  economic  importance. 
The  extreme  pressures  placed  upon 
the  coastal  zone  as  a  result  of  the 
often  conflicting  demands  of  environ- 
mental suid  economic  interests  has 
made  it  an  area  of  special  congression- 
al attention. 

These  pressures  have  never  been 
greater,  especially  in  light  of  the  dra- 
matic acceleration  in  the  development 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  activity.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  present 
administration  has  set  about  to  dis- 
mantle all  the  coastal  programs  that 
have  allowed  the  States  to  plan  for 
and  manage  these  concerns. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  5543,  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
source Management  and  Development 
Fund. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  fund  would 
be  established  by  capturing  10  percent 
^  the  growth  in  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  (OCS)  revenues  from  a  base  year 
(fiscal  year  1982),  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$300  million.  These  funds  would  go  to 
coastal  States  in  the  form  of  block 
grants  to  fund  activities  authorized  by 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972,  the  coastal  energy  impact  pro- 
gram, various  living  marine  resource 
progrsuns,  as  well  as  other  natural  re- 
sources management  programs  of  im- 
portance to  the  individual  States. 
Great  latitude  and  discretion  is  given 
to  the  States  in  using  these  funds.  Bu- 
reaucracy and  paperworlt  require- 
ments are  kept  to  a  bare  minimum. 

The  Reagan  administration  in  its 
recent  budget  message  to  Congress,  es- 
timated that  OCS  revenues  in  fiscal 
year  1983  would  total  $18  billion. 
Therefore  this  legislation  would  give 
to  the  States  an  amount  less  than  2 
percent  of  all  OCS  revenues.  This  is  a 
pittance  when  compared  with  the 
treatment  inland  States  receive  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  Under  that 
act.  States  with  onshore  Federal  min- 
eral activity  receive  50  percent  of  reve- 
nues from  activity  on  Federal  lands.  In 
addition,  they  receive  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes  and  caui  impose  severance 
taxes  on  the  companies  working  the 
leases. 

Coastal  States  are  accorded  none  of 
these  income  sources.  It  is  clear  that 
they  have  not  received  a  fair  deal. 
This  bill  would  provide  a  small  degree 
of  equity  to  the  30  coastal  States. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography, which  I  chair,  has  already 
held  2  days  of  hearing  on  revenue 
sharing  legislation.  The  bill  Chairman 
Jones  and  I  introduced  yesterday  is 
the  fruit  of  those  hearings.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  has 
scheduled  a  February  25  markup  on 
this  bill. 

This  is  clearly  needed  and  long-over- 
due legislation  that  deserves  Congress- 
es immediate  consideration.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUNSET  LEASING  PROVISION  OF 
THE  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
ACT  OP  1981 


February  23,  1982 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  sunset  the  leasing  provi- 
sion of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  of 
1981. 

With  a  deficit  most  certain  to  be 
over  $100  billion  in  1983,  it  is  unthink- 
able to  allow  strong,  profitable  oorpo- 
rations  to  be  given  tax  breaks  at  the 
expense  of  small  and  unprofitable  in- 
dustries, which  are  forced  to  negotiate 
this  contract  from  a  point  of  weak- 
ness. While  there  may  be  reason  to  at- 
tempt to  assist  unprofitable  industries 
which  are  beginning  to  retool,  this 
provision  has  allowed  the  profitable 
industries  to  negotiate  settlements 
which  siphon  off  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent of  the  tax  benefit. 

The  major  reason  for  repealing  this 
provision  is  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense. Conservative  estimates  place 
the  cost  over  the  next  5  years  at  $29.1 
billion;  more  realistically  the  figure 
will  be  twice  this  amount.  In  view  of 
the  record  deficits  which  are  facing  us, 
this  provision  becomes  an  unbelievable 
expense. 

My  proposal  will  allow  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  full  Con- 
gress ample  time  to  study  this  provi- 
sion on  its  own  merits  and  costs.  I  be- 
lieve that  by  repealing  this  provision 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982,  we  have 
supplied  sufficient  incentive  for  retool- 
ing and  can  now  therefore  face  our 
current  economic  realities  and  return 
to  a  more  prudent  economic  course.* 


BUDGET  STATISTICS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
which  appeared  in  the  February  22, 
1982,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
contains  some  statistics  which,  regret- 
tably, do  not  seem  to  have  been  reach- 
ing the  American  public.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  share  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  views  with 
my  colleagues,  because  I  believe  that 
they  should  be  given  full  consideration 
as  we  begin  work  on  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  in  order  to 
keep  matters  in  a  better  perspective. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

.    .    .  AND  QUIT  HOWLING  ABOUT  THE  BUDGET 

Critics  of  President  Reagan's  budget  for 
1983  seem  to  be  voicing  two  principal  com- 


plaints—first, that  further  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams are  unbearable,  and  second,  that  the 
prospective  deficit  is  intolerable.  Neither 
complaint  has  merit. 

To  listen  to  the  agonized  cries  from  the 
liberal  left,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
president  had  no  purpose  In  mind  but  to 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor— that  he  advo- 
cates starvation,  illiteracy,  rotting  teeth, 
and  the  mass  eviction  of  elderly  couples 
from  their  humble  abodes.  Mr.  Reagan  is 
being  depicted  as  a  cruel  and  heartless  mon- 
ster who  delights  In  slashing,  destroying, 
undermining  and  hitting  hard.  A  contribu- 
tor to  the  editorial  page  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  charges  that  the  president's  budget 
"makes  it  clear  that  the  needs  of  our  poor- 
est people  are  his  least  concern. " 

Suppose  we  look  at  the  figures.  The  food 
stamp  program  provides  a  useful  example. 
The  program  got  off  the  ground  in  1965 
with  an  outlay  of  $35.6  million.  By  1970  the 
outlay  was  $571  million.  As  recently  as  1975, 
which  was  not  so  very  long  ago.  food  stamps 
cost  the  taxpayers  $4.7  billon.  In  1980.  just 
two  fiscal  years  ago.  the  program  topped  $9 
billion.  For  1988,  Mr.  Reagan  proposes  $10.3 
billion. 

Some  of  this  mind-boggling  increase  of 
course  is  owing  to  inflation.  In  constant  dol- 
lars, the  growth  is  not  quite  so  alarming. 
But  when  that  factor  has  been  fully  dis- 
counted, a  program  of  phenomenal  dimen- 
sions remains.  More  than  19  million  persons 
will  be  receiving  food  stamps  under  the 
president's  "slashed"  and  "heartless"  recom- 
mendation. 

Housing  subsidies  provide  another  exam- 
ple. In  1977,  just  five  fiscal  years  ago.  feder- 
al outlays  for  housing  assistance  came  to  $3 
billion.  For  1983  Mr.  Reagan  proposes  hous- 
ing assistance  of  $8.9  billion.  If  this  is  cruel- 
ty, it  is  a  curious  kind  of  cruelty. 

Are  the  elderly  being  tossed  to  the  wolves? 
In  1978,  just  four  fiscal  years  ago.  Social  Se- 
curity. Medicare  and  other  programs 
amounted  to  $103.9  billion.  For  1983  these 
same  benefits  would  amount  to  $209.6  bil- 
lion. On  down  the  road,  in  1987.  the  benefits 
are  fixed  at  $283.3  billion.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  asserts  that  the 
average  elderly  couple,  retiring  next  year, 
stands  to  receive  $15,700  in  tax-free  bene- 
fits. Would  the  president's  critics  provide 
vastly  more? 

Look.  The  most  dismaying  aspect  of  this 
criticism  lies  in  what  it  tells  us  about  our- 
selves. We  have  drifted  a  long  away  from 
the  old  moorings— from  self-reliance,  local 
responsibility,  the  virtues  of  can-do  and 
make-do.  Whole  generations  of  middle- 
income  Americans  used  to  get  their  higher 
education  without  guaranteed  loans  and 
Pell  grants.  There  was  a  time,  and  it  wasn't 
so  long  ago.  when  our  people  survived  with- 
out 95  million  subsidized  meals  every  day. 
To  the  extent  that  Reagan's  budget  nudges 
us  back  toward  the  old  initiatives,  the 
budget  ought  to  be  praised  and  not  con- 
demned. 

The  1983  deficit  is  estimated  at  $92  bil- 
lion. It  probably  will  be  higher.  Congress 
has  a  high  obligation  to  reduce  the  figure 
by  selective  tax  Increases  and  by  further 
cuts  In  spending— including  defense  spend- 
ing. But  to  cry  that  a  $92  billion  deficit  is 
"intolerable"  is  to  lose  a  sense  of  perspec- 
tive. The  sum  represents  about  3.1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product,  not  greatly 
beyond  the  2.9  percent  of  1977  and  1980  and 
much  lower  than  the  4.5  percent  of  1976.  As 
a  percentage  of  total  federal  spending,  the 
prospective  defteit  is  less  than  we  somehow 
tolerated  in  1976  and  1976. 
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None  of  this  is  to  say  that  Reagan's 
budget  is  cast  in  stone.  It  is  arguable  that  in 
some  areas,  he  is  attempting  to  cut  too 
much  too  soon  for  local  government  and  the 
private  sector  to  adjust  to  the  changes.  No 
one  is  happy  about  a  $92  billion  deficit.  But 
neither  should  we  accept  the  calamity-howl- 
ing as  if  catastrophe  truly  lies  ahead.  This 
budget  moves  in  sound  directions.  Subject 
to  minor  course  corrections,  it  ought  to  be 
adopted.* 


COMMENTS  ON  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
tenure  as  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  Michael  J.  Kogutek 
traveled  throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad  experiencing  the  spirit  of 
the  American  people. 

Mike  believes  that  American  patriot- 
ism is  very  strong  in  our  country,  and 
growing  stronger  all  the  time.  Recent- 
ly he  shared  these  observations  with 
the  people  of  western  New  York 
through  an  article  printed  in  the  Buf- 
falo Courier  Express. 

We  in  western  New  York  are  very 
proud  of  Mike  who  resides  in  Lacka- 
wanna and.  who  has  himself,  contrib- 
uted to  the  rekindling  of  the  patriotic 
pride  which  most  Americans  share  in 
their  country. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  its  useful  and 
perceptive  insights. 

Patriotism  Is  in  Again 
(By  Michael  J.  Kogutek) 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  Amer- 
ica is  her  resilience.  Just  when  you  think 
the  country  is  really  over  the  hill,  Ameri- 
cans spring  back  saying:  "Walt  a  minute, 
we're  better  than  this."  Then  they  proceed 
to  prove  it. 

Having  Just  completed  a  year  as  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  I  have 
had  a  unique  opportunity  to  see  this  phoe- 
nix-like attribute  at  work  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  visited  every  state  and  several  foreign 
countries,  and  I'm  pleased  to  report  that 
U.S.  citizens  in  all  sorts  of  jobs  at  many  dif- 
ferent levels  of  responsibility  are  rebuilding 
their  confidence  in  America  and  discovering 
a  new  love  and  respect  for  their  heritage. 

The  nation  that  had  the  imagination,  the 
scientific  and  technical  genius,  the  spirit 
and  resources  to  put  men  on  the  moon  is 
not  going  to  be  defeated  by  an  army  of 
small  foreign  c&rs. 

The  country  which  reluctantly  entered 
two  world  wars  but  saved  the  world  for  free- 
dom in  each  is  not  going  to  surrender  to  or 
be  coerced  by  modem  international  thugs 
and  bullies. 

The  land  of  opportunity  which  beckoned 
our  forefathers  is  still  a  land  of  promise  to 
the  oppressed  of  the  world.  And  Americans 
are  beginning  to  be  proud  again  of  their 
country's  record  in  helping  so  many,  rather 
than  bemoaning  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
yet  saved  all  who  are  in  trouble  on  the 
planet. 

This  new  national  mood  is  especially  grati- 
fying to  me  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  Legion  and  our  companion  organization, 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  "There  are 
almost  4  million  Legionnaires  and  Auxiliary 
members  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  dedicated  for  many  years  to  helping 
America  work  again. 

They  have  been  sponsoring  programs  to 
encourage  our  youth  to  leam  more  about 
our  democracy,  how  it  works,  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens.  They  have  t)een 
supporting  efforts  to  unify  factions  that 
have  fractured  our  society  during  the  turbu- 
lent sixties.  They  have  worked  with  great 
determination  to  restore  our  flag  as  a  re- 
spected symbol  throughout  the  land  instead 
of  an  object  of  ridicule. 

And  they  have  spent  thousands  of  hours 
visiting  and  helping  our  veterans  who 
thought  that  flag  was  worth  fighting  for 
but  who  now  need  a  pat  on  the  back  in  their 
waning  years  and  assurance  that  it  was  not 
all  for  nothing. 

They  have  been  championing  the  cause  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran  who  still  feels  that  his 
own  countrymen  blame  him  for  that  unpop- 
ular war.  And  they  have  been  active  in 
energy  conservation,  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams, and  many  other  efforts  to  make  our 
good  homeland  even  better. 

Why  have  they  been  doing  these  things 
for  over  60  years  now?  Why  are  more  Ameri- 
cans getting  into  the  act  these  days?  I  think 
it  is  very  simply  because  we  have  a  very 
good  thing  here  in  America,  and  people  are 
realizing  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  keep  from 
messing  it  up.  The  best  way  to  avoid  that  is 
to  believe  In  the  American  way.  And  that  is 
what  they're  rediscovering.  Patriotism  is  in 
again.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  FURTHER 
BUDGET  CUTS 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  register  my  opposition  to 
the  President's  plans  to  cut  Federal 
funding  for  higher  education. 

According  to  the  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  the  President  in- 
tends to  reduce  overall  spending  for 
higher  education  by  one-quarter  over 
fiscal  year  1981.  To  obtain  these  sav- 
ings the  administration  plans  to 
reduce  Pell  grants  to  undergraduate 
students,  eliminate  graduate  student 
eligibility  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  and  apply  need  analysis 
to  students  from  all  income  levels— to 
name  Just  a  few  of  the  measures 
sought. 

These  proposals  illustrate  how 
gravely  shortsighted  is  the  vision  of 
this  administration.  Federal  assistance 
for  postsecondary  education— like 
many  other  worthy  social  programs- 
is  being  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  un- 
sound and  unworkable  economic 
policy. 

I  feel  strongly  that  education  is  one 
of  our  most  crucial  investments  for 
the  future.  We  cannot  afford  to  defer 
the  costs  of  a  well-educated  citizenry 
anymore  than  we  can  afford  to  shy 
away  from  the  price  tab  for  a  strong 
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defense.  In  fact,  America's  greatest 
asset  lies  not  in  the  brute  strength  of 
its  Armed  Forces,  but  in  the  intellectu- 
al vigor  of  its  culture.  We  have  always 
been  a  country  of  innovators,  impa- 
tient with  the  old  and  outmoded  ways 
of  doing  things.  That  impatience  has 
led  to  some  of  the  greatest  advances  6f 
all  time:  inventions  like  the  telegraph, 
the  airplane,  and  the  silicon  chip— to 
name  just  a  few.  Not  to  mention  the 
less  technical  contributions  made  by 
Americans  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  the  arts.  Such  innovations  have 
formed  the  basis  for  a  previously  un- 
dreamed of  prosperity  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  brought  great  re- 
spect for  this  country  from  those 
abroad. 

Now  I  fear  that  the  vitality  of 
thought  represented  by  these  and 
other  achievements  is  in  danger  of 
being  irrevocably  lost.  The  administra- 
tion proposes  to  systematically  under- 
mine our  greatest  resource — educa- 
tion—at a  time  when  we  face  a  bewil- 
dering array  of  complex  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  problems.  Without  a 
strong  Federal  conunitment  to  all 
levels  of  the  education  process,  we  will 
nevei  develop  the  know-how  to  ad- 
dress such  monumental  problems. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  inventiveness 
and  patience  alone  can  lead  to  new  dis- 
coveries. A  self-taught  genius  like 
Thomas  Edison  would  probably  be 
overwhelmed  in  today's  environment. 
Innovation  and  future  productivity 
hinge  on  a  well-educated  populace.  In 
many  fields,  a  college  education  is  no 
longer  the  luxury  it  once  was.  Federal 
assistance  for  higher  education  has  in- 
creased t>ecause  this  country's  educa- 
tional requirements  have  grown.  Must 
we  wait  for  another  Sputnik,  or  until 
we  lose  our  competitive  edge  in  high 
technology  products  before  we  realize 
how  vital  this  Federal  assistance  really 
is? 

So  far  I  have  stated  my  basic  philo- 
sophical reservations  about  the  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  spending  for  higher 
education.  But  the  figures  themselves 
are  even  more  compelling.  Of  the  1.8 
million  imdergraduates  now' enrolled 
in  independent  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, over  780,000  receive  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Approximately 
600,000  graduate  students— over  one- 
half  the  total  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  this  country— depend 
on  help  from  the  Federal  Government 
in  meeting  tuition  costc. 

Mr.  Reagan  proposes  to  cut  student 
aid  for  the  1983-84  academic  year  by 
50  percent  over  funding  for  the  1981- 
82  academic  year.  Overall  funding  for 
Pell  grants  is  to  be  reduced  from  $2.3 
billion  to  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  Whereas  families  earning  up  to 
$27,000  are  currently  eligible  for  Pell 
grants,  the  administration  wants  to 
slash  the  earnings  ceiling  to  $14,000. 
One  wonders  how  many  families  earn- 
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ing  between  $14,000  and  $27,000  per 
year  will  be  able  to  afford  the  cost  of  a 
college  education  which  is  quickly  be- 
coming a  $10,000  per  year  proposition 
at  many  private  institutions.  The 
American  Council  on  Education  esti- 
mates that  this  lower  earnings  ceiling 
for  Pell  grants  will  disqualify  1.000.000 
students  who  are  now  eligible  for  the 
program.  As  if  these  reductions  were 
not  severe  enough,  the  administration 
asks  for  nearly  total  elimination  of 
Federal  assistance  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Reagan  wishes  to  end  the 
availability  of  guaranteed  student 
loans  for  graduate  students.  As  I  said 
earlier,  more  than  one  out  of  every 
two  graduate  students  depend  on  this 
program  to  help  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  spending  cuts  not 
only  contradict  the  administration's 
avowed  intent  to  revive  the  American 
economy  and  strengthen  our  defense, 
they  also  fly  in  the  face  of  common- 
sense.  Problems  such  as  those  posed 
by  pollution,  declining  industrial  pro- 
ductivity, and  deteriorating  urban 
areas  will  not  go  away  by  themselves. 
A  policy  of  benign  neglect  is  really  not 
policy  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  we  will 
not  meet  these  and  future  challenges 
without  a  firm  commitment  to  higher 
education. 

I  detect  a  new  attitude  at  work 
behind  these  proposed  cutbacks:  A 
meanness  which  weighs  the  wisdom  of 
every  Federal  expenditure  according 
to  Immediate  costs  and  benefits  only;  a 
narrow  philosophy  which  tries  to 
equate  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  operation  of  private  business  and 
finds  it  necessarily  wanting;  and  final- 
ly an  outlook  which  makes  the  Federal 
Government  the  scapegoat  for  all  the 
Nation's  ills.  These  ideological  tirades 
hardly  serve  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
education. 

The  programs  under  attack  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  have  enjoyed  unique  and 
hereto  unquestioned  support  from  pre- 
vious administrations— both  Republi- 
can and  Democrat.  Allow  me  to  con- 
clude by  reading  a  quote  from  another 
individual  concerned  with  the  subject 
of  education: 

M  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  of  lead- 
ership, we  must  see  to  it  that  today's  young 
people  are  prepared  to  contribute  the  maxi- 
mum to  our  future  progress. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
spoke  these  words  some  28  years  ago 
out  of  increasing  concern  for  our  edu- 
cational system  and  its  impact  on  this 
Nation's  security. 

It  is  sad  that  we  must  invoke  fears  of 
foreign  aggression  of  a  faltering  econo- 
my to  defend  the  availability  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  For  education  at 
any  level— be  it  elementary,  secondary, 
imdergraduate,  or  graduate— is  far  too 
noble  a  thing  to  be  grounded  on  fear. 
Sadder  still,  is  that  this  administration 
chooses    to    ignore    even    the    fears. 
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Immune  to  both  the  persuasion  of 
practicality  and  idealism,  it  seeks  to 
serverely  restrict  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country.* 
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persecuted  more  brutally  than  even  Com- 
munists in  czaxlst  times.  Yet  the  new  jailers 
call  themselves  enlightened.* 


STILL  "THE  PRISONHOUSE  OF 
,         PEOPLES" 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  deny  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights  to  its 
Jewish  citizens.  Over  the  past*  year, 
Jewish  emigration  has  plummeted 
while  the  repression  of  Jewish  cultural 
leaders  has  been  stepped  up.  The  first 
month  of  1982  brought  no  change  in 
this  pattern,  as  only  290  Jews  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Janu- 
ary 26  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
forcefully  describes  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry: 

Still  "The  Prisonhodse  or  Peoples  " 

It  is  by  now  a  sad  and  predictable  pattern. 
When  the  temperatures  drop  in  E^t-West 
relations,  the  locks  freeze  on  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1979.  51,320 
Jews  were  allowed  to  leave,  a  record  exodus 
In  the  postwar  years.  Last  year,  after  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  advent  of  President 
Reagan,  the  number  plummeted  to  9,447.  In 
Soviet  diplomacy  Jewish  lives  are  a  form  of 
blood  barter. 

There  is  no  other  plausible  explanation 
for  the  erratic  fluctuation  in  visas  granted 
to  Soviet  Jews.  Russia's  Arab  clients  may  be 
happier  when  the  gates  close,  since  half  the 
259.000  emigres  since  1968  settled  in  Israel. 
But  Arab  sensibilities  have  not  been  a  dis- 
cernible factor.  The  pattern  has  varied  only 
with  Moscow's  interest  in  catering  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

So  when  relations  are  bad,  what  can  be 
done  for  these  human  pawns?  Most  vulnera- 
ble are  500,000  Jews  who  have  registered 
their  discontent  by  asking  to  leave.  By  re- 
questing exit,  they  have  lost  Jobs,  privileges, 
and  even  educational  opportunities  for  their 
children— yet  they  are  still  denied  exit. 
Some  of  those  then  driven  to  express  their 
frustration  more  overtly  have  also  been 
tried  on  phony  charges  Euid  sent  to  prison  or 
labor  camps. 

Even  in  the  worst  of  times.  Americans  can 
speak  out  against  this  mistreatment  of  all 
who  want  out:  Pentecostal  Christians  as 
well  as  Jews,  secular  as  well  as  religious  dis- 
senters. At  a  minimum,  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  can  add  them  to  his  roster  of  Soviet 
violations  of  human  rights.  And  he  ought  to 
use  every  opportunity,  like  today's  meeting 
with  Foreign  Minister  Oromyko.  to  suggest 
that  the  treatment  of  human  beings  also 
counts  the  other  way:  Letting  people  out 
would  do  much  to  improve  the  Soviet  repu- 
tation among  free  peoples. 

Permitting  an  orderly  emigration  and 
thus  adhering  to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
would  not  be  Just  a  favor  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  coimter  one  of  the  oldest 
reproaches  leveled  at  Russia.  Even  in  czarist 
times,  it  was  grimly  nicknamed  "The  Prison- 
house  of  Peoples"  because  so  many  ethnic 
minorities  were  sealed  inside.  They  are  now 


SUPPORT  POLAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Poland  have  gained  support 
for  their  cause  across  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  Through  rallies 
and  other  methods  of  support,  the 
American  people  have  shown  their  de- 
nouncement of  the  brutal  and  inhu- 
man actions  of  the  Communist  mili- 
tary regime  against  the  Polish  people. 

I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  by  the  Chicago  Catholic's 
editor.  Mr.  A.  E.  P.  Wall,  whose  com- 
mentary of  January  29.  expresses 
worldwide  support  for  Polish  Solidari- 
ty and  its  principles.  His  editorial  fol- 
lows at  this  point: 

[From  the  Chicago  Catholic.  Jan.  29, 1982] 
Everyone  Is  Polish 

Pope  John  XXIII,  in  an  appealing  gesture 
of  solidarity  with  ancient  ideals,  once  de- 
clared himself  to  be  a  spiritual  Semite. 
Today  millions  feel  themselves  to  be  spiritu- 
al Poles,  bound  in  their  love  for  human  dig- 
nity with  those  who  assert,  against  formida- 
ble odds,  their  rights  as  children  of  God. 

There  are  36  million  Poles  in  Poland. 
There  are  a  hundred  million  Americans  who 
share  the  Polish  fervor  for  freedom  and 
faith.  There  are  millions  on  all  continents, 
of  all  colors  and  convictions,  who  share  by 
spiritual  transfusion  a  drop  or  two  of  Polish 
blood  in  these  stirring  times. 

They  agree  with  Pope  John  Paul  II,  with 
Archbishop  Josef  Glemp  and  with  American 
demonstrators  this  weekend  that  Poland  de- 
serves an  end  to  martial  law  and  the  resto- 
ration of  civil  liberties. 

Archbishop  Glemp,  the  primate  of 
Poland,  declared  in  a  sermon  this  week  that 
his  people  have  a  right  to  accurate  informa- 
tion, something  that  is  in  short  supply 
wherever  the  government  controls  the 
press. 

The  Catholic  press  in  Poland  has  long 
been  a  special  concern  of  the  Pope,  who 
knew  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  pub- 
lishing while  he  was  Archbishop  of  Kracow. 

Restrictions  of  newsprint,  direct  and  indi- 
rect censorship  and  other  limitations  con- 
tinue to  hamper  the  Catholic  press  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Millions  in  those  lands 
would  give  much  for  the  chance  to  read  a 
Catholic  newspaper,  something  that  Ameri- 
cans take  for  granted. 

In  Poland  the  media  are  subject  to  con- 
trol, but  visitors  report  an  increase  in  pri- 
vately-circulated papers  and  bulletins. 
These  offer  Solidarity  perhaps  Its  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  public. 
Polish  Journalists,  Including  professionals 
and  volunteers,  are  ready  to  risk  jail  In 
order  to  get  the  Job  done.  Other  Poles  risk 
jail  to  read  those  papers. 

That's  typical  of  the  Polish  spirit  in  this 
time  of  respression,  when  a  denial  of  civil 
liberties  is  accompanied  by  a  shortage  of 
food  and  fuel. 
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Reject  the  spirit  of  doubt.  Archbishop 
Glemp  told  his  people.  That's  solid  Chris- 
tian advice  for  everyone  threatened  by  en- 
emies of  freedom,  faith  and  life. 

In  Chicagoland  there  are  daily  prayers  for 
the  release  of  thousands  held  in  internment 
camps  and  prisons,  for  the  restoration  of  a 
free  government  and  the  freedom  to  orga- 
nize, for  an  energetic  Catholic  press  and 
other  signs  of  liberty  in  Poland.  Poland  is 
everyone's  land  of  hoiie  today,  and  Poland's 
struggle  is  everyone's.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GINGER  SHURE 


HON.  JIM  SANTINl 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINl.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  In- 
cline Village,  Nev.,  there  is  a  special 
person  whose  spirit  and  commitment 
are  an  example  for  all  Americans 
young  and  old.  The  special  person  is 
Ginger  Shure,  a  48-year-old  housewife, 
who  has  gone  back  to  high  school  to 
complete  her  diploma. 

Most  students  who  go  back  to  school 
to  get  their  high  school  diploma  do  so 
at  night.  Not  Ginger,  she  asked  the 
high  school  principal  for  special  per- 
mission to  attend  daytime  classes  be- 
cause of  her  commitment  to  her 
family  in  the  evenings.  Permission  was 
granted  and  Ginger  is  now  well  on  her 
way  to  getting  her  high  school  diplo- 
ma with  the  Incline  senior  class  of 
1982. 

Ginger's  initiative  and  drive  to  com- 
plete her  high  school  education  serve 
as  a  good  example  for  those  who  are 
past  the  age  of  20  and  who  have  not 
yet  completed  high  school.  There  are 
opportunities  in  America  if  a  person  is 
willing  to  try.  Ginger's  experience 
serves  as  a  model  for  many  young 
Americans  who  contemplate  dropping 
out  of  high  school  each  year.  As 
Ginger  says,  "I  hope  I  can  be  a  model 
for  them,  and  help  them  realize  with- 
out an  education  you  haven't  got  a 
thing."* 


THE  DANGER  OF  CLOSER 
TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIETS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impression  has  been  created  in  the 
United  States  that  West  Germany 
feels  very  lukewarm  about  American 
attempts  to  bolster  Europe's  defenses 
and  letting  the  Soviets  know,  in  a  firm 
manner,  how  we  feel  about  its  treat- 
ment of  Poland.  We  have  to  remember 
that  Helmut  Schmidt  does  not  speak 
for  all  Germans  and  that  many.  Ger- 
mans  have  other  views.  Franz  Joseph 
Strauss,  the  leader  of  the  Christian 


Democratic  Party  feels  German  policy 
is  wrong  and  backs  stronger  action. 
Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  timely  to  include 
the  text  of  an  interview  with  Doctor 
Strauss  that  appeared  in  Business 
Week  of  February  22, 1982. 

The  Danger  of  Closer  Trade  Ties  With 

THE  Soviets 

(Interview  with  Franz  Josef  Strauss) 

[Franz  Josef  Strauss  is  President  of  the 
West  German  state  of  Bavaria  and  head  of 
the  powerful  Bavarian  arm  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party.  He  is  also  a  leading  can- 
didate to  become  the  next  Chancellor  of 
West  Germany  if  Helmut  Schmidt's  Social 
Democratic  government  falls.  Deputy  E^ditor 
William  Wolman  interviewed  Strauss,  a 
hard-liner  on  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Polish  crisis,  in  the  Bavarian  Chan- 
cellery.) 

What  do  you  think  of  President  Reagan's 
response  to  the  events  in  Poland? 

I  think  that  the  American  response  is  jus- 
tified. And  I  have  seriously  criticized  the 
government  in  Bonn  for  Its  soft,  evasive, 
and  dubious  actions. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  the  dis- 
agreement between  Reagan  and  Schmidt? 

I  think  that  the  atmosphere  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Federal  Republic  has  been 
damaged,  even  poisoned.  Not  so  much  as  far 
as  official  relations.  But  public  opinion  is 
another  thing.  And  that  cannot  be  corrected 
overnight. 

The  great  foreign  policy  achievements  of 
Chancellor  Adenauer— I  was  one  of  his  clos- 
est collaborators  in  the  '50s  and  '60s— may 
have  been  spoiled.  Adenauer's  foreign 
policy,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic's  foreign  policy,  was  based  on 
four  guidelines:  rapprochement  with 
France:  the  Atlantic  Alliance  based  on  close 
friendship  with  the  United  States;  reconcili- 
ation with  Israel:  and  a  sober,  illusionless. 
not  romantic,  approach  to  the  East. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  sober  approach? 

I  mean  that  we  should  have  no  romantic 
illusions  that  reunification  of  Germany  will 
come  soon. 

What  then  do  you  think  the  German  re- 
sponse to  Poland  should  have  been? 

The  Germans  should  have  responded  at 
least  as  strongly  as  France  and  Britain  or 
even  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Communists. 
We  should  have  been  much  tougher,  cer- 
tainly not  less  tough  than  the  Americans. 
We  should  keep  a  common  line  with  Wash- 
ington. This  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  impor- 
tant political  leaders  in  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  strong  public 
support  for  Schmidt's  policies? 

It  has  shrunk  seriously.  But  more  for  do- 
mestic reasons.  We  should  not  underesti- 
mate the  anti-Reagan  effect  of  German 
mass  media.  It  has  painted  Reagan  as  a  cold 
war  warrior,  a  President  who  wants  to  make 
America  a  superpower  ahead  of  Russia,  a 
President  who  plays  with  fire.  I  myself  have 
been  subjected  to  such  charges  during  my 
career.  Many  bad  Influences  have  been 
sprayed  among  the  younger  generation. 
More  of  them,  not  the  majority,  dream  of 
equidistance  from  Washington  and  Moscow. 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  Schmidt 
shares  their  views? 

Schmidt  Is  too  clever  not  to  know  that  a 
minimum  of  solidarity  and  the  continuation 
of  the  alliance  with  America  are  indispen- 
sable. But  he  Is  a  great  opportunist,  and, 
therefore.  I  have  called  him  a  man  between 
two  worlds. 

Would  German  businessmen  support  a 
harder  line  toward  the  Soviets? 
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In  the  Federal  Republic  there  is  a  very 
strange  mixture  of  profit  interests  and  a  So- 
cialist approach  to  Communist  countries. 
Remember  the  famous  slogan  of  Lenin. 
They  will  sell  us  the  rope  with  which  we  will 
hang  them.  I  protested  against  the  pipeline 
here  in  Bavaria.  But  even  here  the  banks 
are  taking  part  in  it.  But  the  attitudes  of 
German  businessmen  might  change  if  the 
Reagan  Administration  reimposes  a  grain 
embargo. 

Should  the  U.S.  impose  an  embargo? 

Yes. 

Why  is  Schmidt  reluctant  to  take  a  firmer 
stand  against  the  Soviets? 

The  German  Socialists  have  developed  a 
special  version  of  detente  based  upon  a  com- 
plete misconception  of  Soviet  policy.  To 
have  reacted  strongly  to  Poland  would  have 
meant  admitting  the  bankruptcy  of  this  ver- 
sion of  detente,  and  that  would  be  political- 
ly a  catastrophe  for  Schmidt's  party. 

With  Western  economies  slowing  down,  a 
move  to  the  East  could  create  more  Jobs  in 
Germany.  Does  this  explain  Schmidt? 

My  political  friends  and  I  have  warned  for 
12  years  against  being  maneuvered  gliding, 
or  slipping  into  economic  dependence  on  the 
East.  This  means  the  delivery  of  natural  gas 
or  Soviet  orders  for  Jobs.  If  you  exceed  a 
certain  point,  you  blackmail  yourself. 

What  is  the  German  political  outlook? 

Some  people  are  trying  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that  alternative  is  Schmidt  or 
chaos.  Nonsense.  We  are  ready  to  tstke  over 
power  in  Bonn  at  any  time,  and  we  do  not 
have  a  split  party.* 


BROTHERHOOD  AWARDS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.   RODINO.   Mr.   Speaker,   when 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  presents  four  brotherhood 
awards  this  Thursday,  it  will  be  honor- 
ing four  outstanding  citizens  from  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  conference,  at  its  35th  annual 
awards  dinner,  will  pay  tribute  to 
Bishop  Joseph  Francis  of  the  Newark 
Archdiocese;  Samuel  Miller,  director 
of  the  Newark  Museum;  Arthur  Im- 
peratore  of  APA  Trucking ,  in  New 
Jersey;  and  Morris  Tanenbaum,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

All  of  these  men  have  reached  out  to 
their  communities  in  advancing  broth- 
erhood in  the  fields  of  human  rela- 
tions, business  and  civic  affairs. 
Bishop  Francis,  who  is  appreciated 
and  admired  by  all  those  in  my  district 
for  his  work  with  the  disadvantaged,  is 
chairman  of  the  Archdiocesan  Com- 
mission on  Justice  and  Peace.  Sam 
Miller  is  not  only  a  trustee  of  the 
Newark  Museum,  but  is  also  a  memt)er 
of  the  art  committee  of  the  New 
Jersey-New  York  Port  Authority  and 
of  the  Newark  Preservation  and  Land- 
marks Committee.  Arthur  Imperatore 
serves  as  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation 
of  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine 
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and  Dentistry,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  Palisades  Gener- 
al Hospital  in  North  Bergen,  and  is  an 
official  of  the  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation. Morris  Tanenbaum,  former 
president  of  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  is  a  director  of  the  First 
National  State  Bancorporation  and  a 
trustee  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Tufts 
Universities  and  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  all  New  Jer- 
seyans  in  congratulating  these  men  on 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
people  of  our  State,  and  on  receiving 
the  brotherhood  awards  of  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
We  are  very  proud  of  them.* 


SECRETARY  WATT: 
COOPERATION  OR  CONTEMPT 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  will 
consider  a  motion  to  find  Secretary 
Watt  in  contempt  of  Congress  for  his 
refusal  to  turn  over  subpenaed  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee's investigation  of  Canadian 
oil  and  gas  policies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee, I  can  attest  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's repeated  overtures  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  compromise  between  the 
committee's  legitimate  right  to  exer- 
cise its  oversight  function  and  the  Sec- 
retary's concern  over  the  release  of 
what  he  believes  are  sensitive  materi- 
als. To  date,  no  mutually  agreeable 
compromise  has  been  reached. 

A  decision  to  find  a  Cabinet  member 
in  contempt  is  not  one  Members  of 
this  body  take  lightly.  To  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  issue 
before  our  committee— and  perhaps 
soon  before  the  whole  House— I  in- 
clude a  recent  article  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution.  The  article  pro- 
vides an  excellent  overview  of  the 
issue  before  us  and  provides  perspec- 
tive on  the  Secretary's  overall  rela- 
tionship with  the  Congress: 
Watt  Risks  Two  House  Citations  Because 
He  Won't  Cooperate 
(By  Cheryl  Arvidson) 

Washington.— On  his  best  behavior, 
James  Watt  is  no  favorite  of  House  Demo- 
crats. 

But  the  controversial  Interior  secretary's 
relationship  with  House  oversight  subcom- 
mittees recently  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  he  is  in  danger  of  not  one  but  two 
contempt  of  Congress  citations. 

The  House  Energy  Committee's  oversight 
and  investigations  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Rep.  John  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.),  voted  11-6  lf.st 
week  to  cite  Watt  In  contempt  for  his  refus- 
al to  turn  over  documents  relating  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  Canadian  oil  and  gas  policies. 
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The  full  committee,  which  also  is  headed  by 
Dingell.  is  expected  to  take  up  the  contempt 
citation  after  Congress  returns  f.-om  next 
week's  recess. 

Althougti  the  Watt-Dingell  dispute  has 
gained  most  of  the  publicity,  another  dis- 
agreement—potentially even  more  serious— 
is  festering  between  Watt  and  a  House  Gov- 
ernment Operation's  subcommittee  headed 
by  Rep.  Toby  Moffett  (D-Conn.).  The  Envi- 
ronment. Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
subcommittee  is  expected  to  decide  within 
the  next  two  weeks  whether  to  press  for  a 
contempt  finding  against  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cer. 

The  Watt-Moffett  argument  also  involves 
materials  the  Interior  Department  has  re- 
fused to  turn  over  to  congressional  investi- 
gators who  requested  the  documents  for 
oversight  hearings. 

For  Watt  to  be  held  formally  in  contempt 
of  Congrees.  the  citation  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  full  committee  as  well  as 
the  full  House.  Under  the  rarely  used  con- 
tempt of  Congress  provisions,  upon  a  House 
vote.  Watt  could  be  prosecuted  by  a  federal 
court  or  tried  for  contempt  by  the  House. 

It's  not  that  unusual  for  subconunittees  to 
charge  administration  officials  with  con- 
tempt. Dingell's  subcommittee,  for  instance, 
had  two  other  contempt  cases,  both  Kgainst 
Democratic  Cabinet  members,  in  the  past 
decade.  Ac  is  the  case  with  most  congres- 
sional contempt  citations,  the  cases  lx)th 
were  settled  before  the  full  committee 
acted. 

What  makes  Watt's  case  different  is  that 
the  administration  so  far  has  shown  no  in- 
terest in  settling  the  matter  before  it  comes 
to  all-out  war. 

Watt's  fight  with  the  Dingell  subcommit- 
tee began  last  August  when  the  panel,  inves- 
tigating Canada's  new  energy  policies  that 
favor  Canadian  oil  and  gas  companies,  re- 
quested a  number  of  documents.  Watt  re- 
fused, and  the  subcommittee  then  subpoe- 
naed the  materials.  The  administration 
complied  partially,  but  claimed  executive 
privilege  on  31  documents. 

When  a  contempt  citation  was  threatened. 
Watt  provided  a  few  more  documents— a 
move  that  only  heightened  the  dispute  be- 
cause of  the  subcommittee's  feeling  that 
upon  review,  they  were  not,  as  claimed, 
"sensitive  materials  bearing  on  foreign 
policy." 

Much  of  the  material  was  Just  a  summary 
of  material  already  on  the  public  record, 
and  one  document  was  written  by  a  summer 
intern— "not  what  I  call  something  of  high 
top-secret  proportion,"  said  Rep.  Mike 
Synar  (D-Okla.).  Also,  the  materials  being 
denied  to  memt>ers  of  Congress  have  been 
seen  by  2}  bureaucrats  from  seven  govern- 
mental agencies. 

The  Moffett  dispute  has  an  equally  bi- 
zarre twist  that  makes  it  appear  that  Watt 
is  willing  to  let  almost  anyone  but  Con- 
gress-even a  reporter— see  certain  docu- 
ments. 

Moffett's  subcommittee  is  trying  to  find 
out  why  the  department  is  contradicting  the 
will  of  Congress  by  refusing  to  buy  1,100 
acres,  linown  as  Sweeney  Ridge,  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  California.  The  land  purchase 
has  been  apeclf Ically  authorized  and  funded 
by  Congress— meaning  that  Watt's  refusal 
to  cooperate  could  involve  not  only  con- 
tempt of  Congress  but  also  failure  to  carry 
out  the  constitutional  duties  of  his  office. 

Moffett  asked  Watt  to  provide  the  sub- 
committee staff  with  access  to  all  docu- 
ments relating  to  Sweeney  Ridge  in  Interior 
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offices  in  Washington  and  San  Francisco, 
make  department  officials  involved  in  the 
project  available  for  interviews,  and  send  a 
top-level  policy  official  to  testify  at  a  Jan. 
29  hearing  in  Pacifica,  Calif.  Watt  refused 
all  three  requests. 

"We  do  not  believe  it  is  good  constitution- 
al government  to  have  your  staff  randomly 
roaming  through  our  offices  and  files," 
Watt  told  Moffett  in  a  handwritten  note 
dated  Jan.  22.  "It  will  be  much  more  effi 
cient  to  have  all  oversight  matters  carried 
out  on  a  principal-to-principal  basis  so  ttiat 
there  is  proper  accountability." 

However,  three  days  before  the  Pacifica 
hearing,  Interior  showed  the  same  docu- 
ments sought  by  the  subcommittee  to  a  re- 
porter who  requested  them  through  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Nevertheless, 
the  subcommittee  conducted  its  hearing 
without  the  documents  or  the  department 
witnesses  and  still  is  being  refused  the  docu- 
ments. 

Watt  also  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  an- 
tagonize two  democratic  subcommittee 
chairmen  of  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  Rep.  John  Seiberling  (D- 
Ohio),  Watt  has  refused  to  allow  staff  mem- 
bers on  Seiberling's  public  lands  subcommit- 
tee to  have  the  time-honored  informal 
access  to  Interior  officials,  for  information 
to  aid  in  hearings  or  the  drafting  of  legisla- 
tion—a position  staff  members  say  has 
never  before  been  taken  by  any  department 
in  any  administration.  Watt,  in  a  letter,  said 
he  wanted  questions  of  fact  submitted  in 
writing  and  all  issues  to  be  dealt  with  onl>' 
in  formal,  on-the-record  hearings. 

And  Rep.  Edward  Markey  (D-Mass.). 
chairman  of  another  Interior  sutx;ommittee, 
has  been  hindered  in  his  investigation  of 
Watt's  use  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  home  over- 
looking Arlington  Cemetery  for  two  private 
parties  in  December.  Markey's  staff  said 
Park  Service  employees  say  they  have  been 
warned  not  to  talk  by  their  supervisors  at 
Interior. 

Congressional  aides  say  they  can  find  no 
logical  explanation  of  Watt's  refusal  to  co- 
operate with  House  committees  and  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  its  not  just  an  exercise 
of  ego— and  a  combative  ego  at  that. 


PRESERVING  FOOD  BY 
IRRADIATION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  January  1981,  I  joined  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  a  visit  to  the  Bhabha 
Atomic  Research  Center,  near 
Bombay,  India.  While  there,  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  that  is 
being  done  on  food  irradiation  as  a 
means  of  preservation,  and  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  to  learn  that  the 
process  had  been  originally  developed 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Laboratories  in  Natick,  Mass. 

I  have  recently  received  copies  of 
two  articles  dealing  with  this  subject, 
both  based  on  research  done  by  Dr. 
Eugen  Wierbicki,  who  is  Research 
Leader,  Food  Irradiation  Research, 
Food  Safety  Laboratory,  U.S.  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture.  Eastern  Regional 
Research  Center,  Philadelphia.  In 
1962,  he  began  his  research  on  irradi- 
ated foods  at  the  Natick  Laboratories, 
and  when  the  research  was  trans- 
ferred to  ERRC  in  October  ^1980.  he 
moved  to  Philadelphia  to  continue  his 
work  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  food  irradiation 
process  has  the  potential  for  being  a 
safe,  economical  alternative  to  the 
chemical  processes  now  in  use  for  pre- 
serving many  kinds  of  food,  and  I  com- 
mend this  information  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Food  Irradiation  Could  Poster 
Microbiological  Standards 
(By  Eugen  Wierbicki) 
(Editors  note:  In  this  article.  Dr.  Wier- 
bicki discusses  the  application  of  irradiation 
for  Insect  dislnfestation,  the  extension  of 
shelf  life,  and  decontamination  of  several 
kinds  of  food.  In  the  January  issue  of  Food 
Development,  Dr.  Wierbicki  will  discuss  his 
work  on  applications  of  higher  doses  of  irra- 
diation to  meat.] 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  potential  ap- 
plications for  food  irradiation,  and  I  also  be- 
lieve that  a  dosage  level  of  100  krad  will  be 
deregulated  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration as  proposed  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  March  27.  At  the  present  time,  the  PDA 
is  evaluating  comments  from  industry  and 
national  and  international  scientific  commu- 
nity, and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will 
issue  a  new  regulation  on  Irradiated  food 
wltin  the  next  six  to  12  months. 

With  the  lowest  dose  ranging  from  10  to 
100  krad.  irradiation  can  easily  kill  any  kind 
of  insect  in  any  physiological  development 
status— eggs,  larva,  etc.  For  example,  it  can 
be  used  to  kill  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly, 
which  has  created  so  many  problems  in  the 
export  of  citrus  fruit.  This  would  require  no 
more  than  25  krad.  The  radiation  can  also 
be  used  very  efficiently  as  a  physical 
method  for  dislnfestation  of  citrus  fruits 
and  could  well  replace  fumigants  such  as 
ethylene  dibromide,  which  is  known  to  be  a 
carcinogen. 

At  this  low  dosage  level,  irradiation  could 
likewise  be  used  to  rid  grain  of  Insect  infes- 
tation. Its  most  useful  application  would  be 
in  the  areas  of  big  volume,  probably  in  grain 
elevators.  Insect  eggs  cannot  be  eliminated 
in  coarsely  ground  cereals  like  wheat  or 
commeal,  despite  the  nation's  sophisticated 
technology.  You  may  have  noticed  at  times 
that  flour  bought  for  home  use  and  put  in  a 
metal  container  will  come  to  harbor  worms 
or  some  other  annoyances.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  "centrifugal"  method  of  disln- 
festation cannot  be  applied  to  coarsely 
ground  items. 

Dried  fruits  also  present  a  problem  with 
insects,  although  maybe  not  so  much  in  this 
country.  If  you  Import  dried  fruit,  it  may  be 
quarantined. 

Of  course,  we  can  irradiate  potatoes, 
onions  and  garlic.  Irradiation  of  potatoes  is 
permitted  in  this  country  at  a  level  of  10  to 
15  krad;  however  it  is  not  used,  because 
there  are  various  growing  seasons  for  pota- 
toes, and  there  are  well-organized  storage 
areas  where  fumigation  can  be  applied  eco- 
nomically. 

In  case  the  fumigant  now  in  use  is  suspect- 
ed of  being  carcinogenic,  irradiation  will 
offer  a  choice  for  industry.  This  had  eventu- 
ally happened  to  maleic  hydrazide  which 
was  permitted  during  the  growing  of  pota- 
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toes.  As  yet,  neither  garlic  nor  onions  are 
fumigated. 

Quite  likely,  the  next  dosage  level,  would 
be  in  the  area  from  100  to  300  krad.  which 
could  well  be  used  to  irradiate  strawberries 
for  mold  inhibition.  Blueberries  could  also 
be  treated  this  way.  The  useful  shelf  life  of 
the  berries  could  be  increased  by  one  to  two 
weeks.  The  radius  of  distribution  from  the 
area  of  production  could  also  be  Increased. 

A  very  important  application  in  this  dose 
range  would  be  the  irradiation  of  fresh  fish, 
for  extension  of  shelf  life,  so  that  it  would 
be  shipped  to  the  inside  of  the  continent. 
Then  we  wouldn't  have  the  need  to  sell 
frozen  fish.  At  the  present  time,  fish  has  a 
limit  of  about  three  days  on  ice.  But  with 
low  dose  irradiation  it  could  have  7  to  14 
days  of  shelf  life,  which  would  easily  allow 
for  shipment  from  the  East  Coast  to  the 
Middle  West,  or  even  to  the  West  Coast. 

Another  application  is  the  decontamina- 
tion of  ground  meat,  which  represents  about 
40  to  45  percent  of  the  total  beef  consumecL 
The  United  States  has  the  best  packing 
house  operations  In  the  world,  but  even 
with  its  Good  Manufacturing  Practices, 
ground  beef  may  still  be  contaminated.  The 
fact  is  that  it  consists  of  the  trim  of  the  car- 
cass blended  with  lean  meat  to  different  fat 
levels.  The  added  beef  Is  usually  from  do- 
mestic cattle,  but  part  of  it  is  imported. 
Conservatively  speaking,  the  resulting  prod- 
uct contains  about  one  million  microbial 
counts  per  gram. 

The  shelf  life  is  no  more  than  two  days  In 
home  refrigerators;  the  signs  of  spoilage  are 
odor  and  slime;  mostly  caused  by  putrefying 
bacteria,  the  pseudomonas,  which  are  very 
sensitive  to  irradiation.  Low  dose  can  defi- 
nitely do  an  excellent  job  here.  Additional- 
ly, in  the  100-  to  300-lirad  dose  there  are 
some  pathogens  luiocked  out,  like  E.  Coli 
and  Salmonella  that  are  reduced  by  a  loga- 
rithmic cycle  of  3  to  6,  which  is  significant 
decontamination. 

Consumers,  along  with  consumer  advo- 
cates and  food  processors  luiow  that  there  is 
a  big  need  for  so-called  microbiological 
standards  for  ground  beef.  The  American 
Meat  Institute  and  the  Pood  Safety  Inspec- 
tion Service  of  the  USDA  investigated  this 
subject  very  thoroughly.  The  State  of 
Oregon  went  even  further,  introducing  mi- 
crobiological standards  in  1978.  However, 
one  year's  experience  showed  that  industry, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  could  not  meet 
these  standards,  and  the  state  had  to  aban- 
don them.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
only  "Microbiological  Guidelines." 

With  low  dose  irradiation,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  introduce  microbiological  standards. 
The  main  advantage  would  be,  of  course,  for 
consumers,  because  they  would  have  a 
cleaner  product. 

Another  area  for  low-dose  application  is  to 
vacuum  packed  meats,  primal  cuts  for  insti- 
tutional use,  export  or  retail  outlets.  At  the 
present  time,  storage  is  limited,  particularly 
for  chilled  products,  because  of  a  very  rapid 
growth  of  bacteria,  causing  slimlness  and 
odor.  With  low  dose  irradiation,  it  would  be 
possible  to  extend  the  shelf  life  of  vacuum 
packed  meat  under  refrigeration  to  60  days. 
This  would  enable  the  exporting  of  fresh 
beef,  unfrozen,  to  Europe  and  Japan,  where 
there  is  a  need  for  a  good  quality  American 
product.  Freezing  and  defrosting  of  beef 
causes  a  decrease  in  tenderness  and  an  in- 
crease in  toughness.  Also,  there's  the  prob- 
lem of  high  energy  costs. 

For  the  past  decade,  beef  production  in 
the  United  States  has  been  shifting  to  a 
shorter  fattening  period  before  slaughter. 
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Fattening  utilizes  high  quality  grain,  com 
and  soybeans,  which  can  be  used  for  the 
feeding  of  the  human  population;  quite 
likely,  there  will  be  more  and  more  grass-fed 
cattle. 

Grass  feeding  decreases  the  tenderness  of 
beef.  But  the  tenderness  of  meat  held  under 
refrigeration  will  be  increased  by  the  en- 
zymes that  are  naturally  present.  There- 
fore, we  can  take  relatively  tough  meat 
from  the  United  States,  and  by  the  time 
that  it  reaches  Europe,  it  will  be  tender.  So 
this  is  not  only  a  big  opportunity,  but  also 
an  energy-saving  extension  of  the  food 
market  with  a  vast  improvement  in  quality. 
The  same  irradiation  doses  (100  to  300 
krad)  can  be  applied  to  fresh  poultry.  First 
of  all,  there'll  be  no  need  for  chlorination  of 
water  during  chUling.  Use  of  chlorine  is  now 
permitted,  but  it  is  being  questioned  in 
regard  to  wholesomeness  and  safety.  The  ef- 
ficacy of  chlorination  is  very  low.  Using 
chlorination.  the  maximum  reduction  In 
bacteria  count  is  one  to  two  logarithmic 
cycles. 

Most  poultry  today  is  cut  into  trays, 
which  means  that  there  is  an  additional 
cross  contamination  of  the  product  after 
chilling  when  it  is  cut  and  put  into  trays  for 
packaging.  If  the  poultry  is  irradiated  after 
it  is  packaged,  at  the  end  stage,  shelf  life 
will  be  increased.  The  shelf  life  of  fresh 
poultry  on  ice  is  limited  to  five  to  seven 
days,  but  it  can  be  increased  from  18  to  25 
days  with  irradiation. 

Another  important  factor  is  that  Salmo- 
nella is  controlled.  At  300  krad,  which  is  per- 
mitted in  the  Netherlands,  six  to  eight  loga- 
rithmic cycles  of  reduction  of  Salmonella  is 
possible.  Surveys  taken  in  the  United  States 
show  that  at>out  30  percent  of  poultry  is 
contaminated  with  Salm.onella.  It  would  be 
possible  to  reduce  this  amount  to  a  5  per- 
cent incidence.  I  don't  think  that  it  would 
be  practical  or  desirable  to  shoot  for  com- 
plete eradication  of  Salmxtnella  in  fresh 
poultry,  because  higher  doses  (500  to  700 
Itrad)  would  t>e  necessary.  But  to  decrease 
Salmonella  to  a  low  level  is  definitely  possi- 
ble and  economically  feasible. 

Irradiation  of  vacuum  paclu«ing  material 
would  be  very  efficient  at  this  dose  level. 
The  pacluiging  for  sterilized  semi-fluid  asep- 
tic applications  is  one  possibility.  Vacuum 
packaging  for  meats  could  be  treated  this 
way.  because  f umigants  cannot  be  applied  to 
it. 

Food  enzymes  could  be  irradiated  at  this 
dose  level  for  such  problems  as  preventing 
contamination  of  milk  for  cheese  manufac- 
turing. Microbiologrical  problems  aren't  usu- 
ally publicized,  but  there  are  definitely 
some  problems  in  gelatin,  cake  mixes  and 
food  colorings  such  as  defatted  cocoa 
powder. 

I  would  not  recommend  irradiation  of 
fluid  milk  because  it's  very  sensitive  to  off- 
odor  production.  Essentially,  more  research 
has  to  be  done.  It  it  were  (>ossible  to  irradi- 
ate under  nitrogen  gas  with  the  exclusion  of 
air.  it  might  be  possible.  One  application 
that  is  possible  is  that  of  irradiating  dry 
skim  milk  to  eliminate  bacteria  problems. 
Dry  slum  milk  is  used  for  special  meal  mix- 
tures such  as  those  AID  is  shipping  to  other 
countries  as  complete  meals.  Here,  you  can 
use  a  dose  of  500  krad.  which  can  easily  de- 
stroy Salmonella  and  other  microorganisms, 
which  are  undesirable  and  could  create 
some  health  problems  if  a  meal  were  under- 
cooked. 

The  next  dose  level.  500  to  1000  krad,  or 
one  mrad,  or  10  kgy,  as  it  is  now  called,  has 
been  recommended  by  FAO/IAEA/WHO  as 
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a  safe  dose  from  the  wholesomeness  point  of 
view,  and  food  irradiation  up  to  this  dose 
doesn't  require  any  more  toxicologlcal  stud- 
ies. 

A  dose  of  500  krad  can  be  applied  to 
frozen  shrimp  or  frozen  frog  legs  for  Salmo- 
nella eradication.  This  proven  application  is 
being  used  in  Europe  with  Irradiation  facili- 
ties In  The  Netherlands  and  In  Belgium. 
Since  irradiation  of  these  items  Is  done  in 
volumes  of  a  thousand  tons  per  year,  it  is 
definitely  not  being  done  for  test  purposes.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  some  of  these  irra- 
diated shrimp  and  frogs  legs  are  being  ex- 
ported to  the  United  SUtes.  I  speak  freely 
about  this  because,  it's  not  a  secret,  and  I 
think  FDA  knows  about  it.  In  Australia  an 
industry  group.  In  cooperation  with  health 
authorities,  ran  a  very  successful  test  on  Ir 
radiating  frozen  shrimp  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  economically  feasible. 

This  dose  can  also  be  applied  very  effi- 
ciently to  spices  and  other  food  condiments 
such  as  dehydrated  onions.  Since  irradiation 
Is  applied  in  a  dry  state,  there  is  no  loss  of 
aroma  like  that  which  would  result  when 
heat  was  applied.  The  fumigant  ethylene 
oxide  Is  now  applied  to  onions  and  spices. 
and  again,  it  Is  a  known  carcinogen.  The 
United  States  still  permits  this  because  it 
doesn't  have  an  alternative.  In  Norway  and 
other  countries.  It  has  been  banned,  and  it  is 
time  that  FDA  allowed  irradiation  of  spices 
and  condiments. 

FDA  included  in  its  proposal  for  deregula- 
tion permission  to  Irradiate  food  compo- 
nents up  to  5  Mrad,  provided  that  they 
don't  constitute  more  than  .01  percent  of 
the  diet.  The  agency  definitely  had  spices  in 
mind.  However,  in  practice,  spices  are  used 
from  .1  to  .5  percent,  in  spicy  foods.  Of 
course,  if  this  were  taken  among  all  other 
foods,  then  .05  percent  would  be  sufficient.  I 
am  not  clear  as  to  whether  FDA  means 
spice  mixtures  or  single  spices.  If  it  applies 
the  .01  percent  level  to  a  single  spice  and 
there  is  a  mixture  of  ten  spices,  it  is  unclear. 
I  know  several  people  commented  on  this 
point.  Including  spice  company  spokesmen 
and  scientists.  When  FDA  issues  its  regula- 
tion, I  hope  It  takes  into  account  this  appli- 
cation. 

I  can't  think  why  FDA  is  concerned  be- 
cause very  extensive  work  has  been  done  in 
Hungary  and  Poland  on  irradiation  of 
spices,  and  it  has  been  published  in  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency's  pub- 
lications. Here  Is  a  tremendous  application 
which  will  benefit  the  health  of  consumers 
as  well  as  the  spice  industry. 

RiSKAKCH  OR  WROLXSOlflNXSS  LaTS 
OROnifSWORK  FOR  FUTTTRK  DKVELOnfXMT 

(Based  on  an  interview  with  Eugene 
Wlerblcki) 

[Dr.  Eugen  Wlerblcki  is  Research  Leader. 
Food  Irradiation  Research,  Food  Safety 
Laboratory,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing and  his  Ph.D  in  Agricultural  Science 
from  the  Technical  University  of  Munich. 
He  also  earned  a  Ph.D  from  the  Agricultur- 
al Biochemistry  Department  of  Ohio  State 
University,  where  he  did  post-doctoral  re- 
search in  meat  science  and  animal  physiolo- 
gy. Dr.  Wlerblcki  was  previously  manager  of 
meat  research  at  Rath  Packing  Co.,  and  In 
1962,  began  his  research  on  irradiated  foods 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Natick  Research  and  De- 
velopment Lat>oratories,  in  Natick,  Mass.  He 
recently  moved  to  ERRC,  In  Philadelphia, 
where  he  is  continuing  his  work.] 
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I  have  spent  19  years  working  on  irradia- 
tion as  it  is  used  in  the  preservation  of  food. 
Shelf  stable  items,  which  can  be  stored  for 
years  without  refrigeration,  will  augment 
grocery  itepis,  which  are  freeze-dried  or 
thermally  canned.  However,  in  no  case  can 
we  look  forward  to  the  replacement  of  can- 
ning, which  offers  advantages  for  certain 
items  (for  Instance,  when  fluid  has  to  be 
added  as  part  of  a  formula  in  soups,  gravies 
or  vegetables).  Moisture  is  a  necessity  for 
good  heat  conductance. 

Canning  is  a  most  economical  and  practi- 
cal method  cf  food  preservation;  however,  it 
cannot  be  applied  to  certain  protein  foods. 
Solid  food  is  not  found  in  shelf  stable  form: 
more  times  than  not.  it  is  chicken  a  la  king 
or  beef  stew.  If  heat  is  applied  to  kill  Clos- 
tridium botulinum  or  other  spoilage  micro- 
organisms, temperatures  of  240  to  2^  de- 
grees F.  have  to  be  used  under  pressure.  At 
these  temperatures  texture  is  destroyed, 
and  there  is  a  special  canned  odor.  Most  im- 
portant, nutrient  properties  of  proteins  are 
severely  damaged.  Amino  acids  such  as  tryp- 
tophane, methionine  twid  others  are  likewise 
partially  destroyed.  The  net  protein  value  of 
thermally  processed  products  will  t>e  about 
75  to  80  percent. 

Solid  meats  like  beef  roast  or  pork  roast, 
which  can't  be  canned,  can  be  irradiated. 
They  can  be  made  into  convenience-type, 
portion-controlled  items,  which  should  be 
welcomed  by  working  women. 

Apari  from  this  big  demand,  there  are 
also  specialized  demands.  Solid  protein  food 
packed  in  a  #10  can  can  be  used  for  institu- 
tional needs,  and  for  storage  purposes  by 
the  military.  Some  groups  of  people,  like 
the  Mormons,  store  foods.  Canned  meat  is 
uneconomical  for  them,  because  it  is  35  to 
50  percent  water.  Needs  exist  in  hospitals, 
which  have  cancer  patients  or  other  pa- 
tients who  need  a  sterile  environment.  At 
the  present  time,  thermally  processed  food 
Is  being  used. 

I  have  received  several  letters  from  doc- 
tors in  children's  hospitals  asking  why 
they're  not  permitted  to  use  irradiated 
foods  for  these  children.  We  at  the  U.S 
Army  Natick  Research  and  Development 
Laboratories,  in  Natick,  Mass.,  supplied  irra- 
diated food  to  a  cancer  research  Institution 
in  Seattle.  In  1977,  to  increase  the  visibility 
of  the  application.  Later  on.  Radiation 
Technology,  Inc..  of  Rockaway,  N.J.,  sup- 
plied them  with  irradiated  food,  until  FDA 
refused  to  allow  them  to  use  It. 

High  dose  irradiation  applied  to  foods  for 
hospitals  is  already  permitted  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  The  Netherlands,  Germany  and 
Prance.  The  market  for  It  in  the  United 
States  may  not  be  large,  but  more  thought 
should  certAlnly  be  given  to  its  use. 

Irradiated  food  was  used  as  "space  food" 
on  Apollo  17,  ApoUo-Soyuz  and  the  Space 
Shuttle,  with  ham,  corned  t>eef,  smoked 
turkey  and  beef  steak  being  served.  It  was 
selected  for  quality  and  because  of  the  dry 
pack.  There  Is  fluid  in  thermally  processed 
food,  and  fluid  can  fly  around  in  a  space 
craft.  Russian  cosmonaut  Leonov  told  us 
that  he  never  ate  such  a  good  beef  steak  as 
he  did  In  the  space  rendevous  with  our  as- 
tronauts. Here,  too.  the  market  is  not  big, 
but  Irradiated  food  Is  needed  for  this  unique 
purpose. 

Other  applications  would  be  in  subma- 
rines, where  refrigeration  space  Is  at  a  pre- 
mium. Here,  again,  with  solid  meat,  not  re- 
quiring refrigeration  is  a  big  advantage. 

Packaging  for  thermally  processed  foods 
has  to  protect  the  food  from  recontamina- 
tion  during  storage.  At  Natick  we  developed 
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packaging  for  high  dose  irradiation  steri- 
lized food,  which  is  packed  in  metal  cans  or 
flexible  pouches  similar  to  the  retort  pouch. 
With  irradiated  foods  we  have  to  apply  a 
much  higher  vacuum  during  packaging  be- 
cause oxygen  will  cause  oxidation  of  fat.  Es- 
sentially, the  packaging  material  has  to  be 
much  stronger  because  of  the  high  vacuum. 
For  shelf  stable  foods,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
prevent  enzyme  deterioration,  in  that  irra- 
diation only  destroys  bacteria.  To  take  care 
of  the  enzymes,  the  food  must  be  blanched 
or  precooked,  but  this  is  ideal  for  meat. 
since  it  is  not  eaten  raw.  anyway.  We  pre- 
cook  it  Just  to  doneness.  so  that  it  is  ready 
to  eat,  I  would  say  at  between  140  and  180 
degrees  F.  internal  temperature.  This  is 
normal  in  the  preparation  of  meat,  in  con- 
trast to  the  240-  to  250-degree  F.  tempera- 
tures used  in  canning. 

The  item  Is  precooked  in  the  shape  or 
form  desired,  and  vacuum  packed  in  pouch- 
es or  metal  containers,  which  are  good  for 
institutional  use.  restaurants  or  storage  pur- 
poses. Pouches  are  best  for  meals  for  one  or 
two  people. 

In  a  sterile  item,  we  cannot  compromise 
on  safety;  this  Is  the  main  requirement.  A 
dose  high  enough  to  kill  all  bacteria  must  be 
given,  including  the  most  resistant  spores  of 
Clostridium  botulinum^  which  can  cause 
botulism  poisoning  if  they  survive.  Radi- 
ation processing  is  best  in  the  destruction  of 
Cloitridium  botidinum  and  botulinum 
spores,  because  the  distribution  of  radiation 
energy  within  the  package  is  uniform.  This 
problem,  solved  several  years  ago  by  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences,  is  now  an  estab- 
lished technique  used  worldwide.  It  is  called 
the  12D  concept  of  sterilization,  meaning 
that  the  dose  will  be  high  enough  to  reduce 
the  spore  population  from  10"  to  10".  This, 
by  the  way,  is  derived  from  thermal  process- 
ing. 

The  12D  technique  is  applicable  to  several 
foods.  Thermal  canning  results  in  "commer- 
cial sterilization."  which  is  based  on  no  swell 
and  no  toxin.  Some  survivors  might  be 
there,  but  they  cannot  grow.  In  contrast. 
12D  sterilization  with  irradiation  is  based  on 
no  swell  and  no  toxin  as  well  as  for  no  sur- 
vival. The  12D  sterilization  range  is  from  2.4 
mrad  for  corned  beef  to  4.4  mrad  for  un- 
cured  pork,  and  the  important  thing  is  that 
Irradiation,  as  opposed  to  heat,  can  provide 
100  percent  assurance  against  Cloitridium 
botulinum. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "cold  spot,"  as 
in  thermal  processing,  when  heat  doesn't 
reach  the  center  of  the  container,  since  irra- 
diation energy  distribution  is  very  uniform. 

Dosimetry  for  assuring  a  12D  dose  is  well 
established.  The  standard  provided  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  used  for 
sterilization  of  medical  supplies,  can  also  be 
applied  to  food. 

Irradiation  of  food  provides  a  certain 
amount  of  savings  for  the  food  industry.  At 
the  present  time,  thermally  processed  food 
has  to  be  stored  for  10  days  until  Incubation 
takes  place.  A  company  must  bear  the  cost 
of  this  storage,  and  a  certain  number  of 
cans  must  be  submitted  to  destructive  test- 
ing. With  Irradiation,  only  the  first  batch 
has  to  be  tested  to  confirm  that  the  process 
Is  complete.  In  that  dosimetry  is  so  exact, 
the  next  batch  can  be  released  immediately. 

Before  Irradiation  at  high  dose  levels, 
vacuum  packaged  food  has  to  be  frozen 
from  -4  to  -40  degrees  F.,  and  irradiated  in 
the  frozen  state.  Otherwise,  the  radiation 
will  ionize  water  molecules,  creating  free 
radicals,  which  can  attack  proteins  and 
lipids     creating     decomposition     products. 
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After  the  sterilization  dose,  the  food  can  be 
stored  and  shipped  without  refrigeration. 
The  energy  expended  during  shipment  and 
storage  can  be  saved. 

A  sterile,  ready-to-eat  item  like  roast  pork, 
roast  beef,  slices  of  chicken  or  portion  con- 
trolled ham  could  be  made,  and,  of  course, 
the  FDA  and  USDA  would  have  to  approve 
it  for  industrial  use.  The  World  Health  Or- 
ganization said  in  November,  1980.  that  it 
didn't  approve  high  dose  irradiation  because 
not  enough  wholesomeness  data  would  be 
available.  It  is  waiting  for  multigenerational 
wholesomeness  studies  through  the  feeding 
of  animals,  which  we  conducted  with  the 
Army  and  are  currently  finishing  with  the 
USDA. 

We  have  not  completed  all  studies  on  irra- 
diation sterilized  chicken  products,  which 
are  Irradiation  sterilized  in  the  frozen  state 
with  a  dose  from  4.5  to  6.75  mrad,  with  an 
average  dose  of  5.6  mrad.  A  dose  of  4.3  mrad 
is  necessary  for  irradiation  sterilization  of 
chicken  in  the  frozen  state.  We  purposely 
applied  such  a  high  dose  to  show  that  in 
case  of  overprocesslng  the  meat  doesn't 
need  to  be  destroyed,  but  can  be  utilized 
from  a  wholesomeness  point  of  view. 

The  wholesomeness  study  was  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  FDA,  the  USDA  and 
the  best  brains  In  animal  feeding  nutrition 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  tests  includ- 
ing: two  species  of  animals,  one  rodent  (mice 
for  four  generations)  and  dogs  through  four 
years.  The  studies  were  started  In  1976  and 
completed  In  1981.  We  have  a  final  report 
on  the  acute  toxicity  study  on  mice  complet- 
ed In  December  1981;  the  final  report  on  the 
acute  toxicity  study  on  dogs  will  be  complet- 
ed before  April  30.  1982. 

We  did  everything  possible  In  regard  to 
this  wholesomeness  study  through  animal 
feedings,  because  it  was  the  first  on  high 
dose  Irradiated  food,  during  which  animals 
were  fed  five  diets.  The  first  was  a  regular 
diet  for  negative  control  to  check  that  we 
kept  the  animals  under  good  husbandry, 
and  the  other  four  contained  35  percent 
chicken.  The  latter  level  was  chosen  because 
nutritional  physiologists  indicated  it  as  a 
maximum  which  animals  can  tolerate 
before  they  begin  to  develop  protein  poison- 
ing. The  diets  consisted  of  a  non-irradiated 
control;  a  second  control  of  thermally  proc- 
essed or  canned  chicken;  gamma  Irradiation 
sterilized  chicken  by  cobalt  60,  In  metal  cans 
and  electron  irradiated  in  flexible  pouches. 
We  Intend  to  clear  all  the  packaging  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Irradiation  sterilization. 

There  are  separate  additional  studies  on 
teratogenicity  on  mice,  hamsters,  rats  and 
rabbits,  on  mutagenicity  using  Drosophlla 
fly,  on  the  Ames  test  and  others.  All  are 
complete.  The  FDA  received  quarterly  re- 
ports on  all  of  them.  The  data  are  now 
being  evaluated  and  a  final  report  is  In  the 
works. 

In  all  these  reports  there  is  not  a  single  In- 
dication that  the  irradiated  food  performed 
less  efficiently  than  the  non-irradiated  con- 
trol or  that  it  caused  any  abnormalities  In 
organs,  reproduction  and  growth.  The  only 
difference  between  the  irradiated  food  and 
the  canned,  thermally  processed  item, 
which  was  the  second  control,  was  that  the 
animals  usually  didn't  reproduce  and  grow 
as  fast  as  those  fed  irradiated  food. 

However,  this  was  to  be  expected,  In  that 
thermal  canning  destroys  some  amino  acids, 
which  Is  apparent  In  the  protein  efficiency 
ratios  of  the  food. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  peti- 
tion to  submit  to  the  FDA  by  the  end  of 
1982.  This  part  of  the  study  was  conducted 
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by  the  Natick  Research  and  Development 
Laboratories  of  the  Army,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  USDA  on  October  1,  1980.  The 
work  is  being  coordinated  by  our  patholo- 
gist. Dr.  Alexander  Keyl,  of  USDA  at 
Athens,  Oa.,  and  he  will  be  our  coordinator 
for  the  petition,  and  act  as  USDA's  key  con- 
tact with  the  FDA. 

Irradiated  chicken  has  a  rather  limited 
market  in  the  United  States,  because  most 
of  the  chicken  sold  here  Is  fresh.  However, 
there  are  possibilities  of  exporting  chicken 
to  South  America  and  the  Middle  East  for 
institutional  use.  The  main  Importance  of 
this  effort  Is  that  It  will  lead  to  clearance  of 
high  dose  irradiated  protein  foods.  We,  at 
Natick.  have  developed  a  "chemiclearance 
principle,"  which  means  that  If  a  regulation 
Is  passed  on  the  chemical  study  of  chicken, 
it  will  give  clearance  to  food  of  similar  com- 
position since  Irradiation  Is  very  specific. 

Chicken  meat  is  a  mixture  consisting  of 
protein,  fat,  lipids  and  certain  vitamins,  and 
the  effect  of  Irradiation  on  it  is  very  well  es- 
tablished. It's  related  to  dose,  temperature 
of  Irradiation,  fat-lean  composition  and 
composition  of  fat  In  regard  to  fatty  acids. 
Therefore,  we  can  predict  what  will  happen 
In  other  foods  with  similar  components. 

The  FDA  and  the  scientific  conmiunlty 
want  this  chemistry  data  to  create  a  knowl- 
edge bank  to  clear  other  food— for  Instance, 
ham  and  roast  l>eef.  With  clearances  and 
chemlclearances  on  chicken,  which  Include 
chemistry  data  and  microbiology  data,  plus 
animal  feeding  studies.  It  will  t>e  possible  to 
clear  other  food,  and  thus,  open  up  a  new 
industry.* 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA 
AVIATION  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CAUPORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  talks 
have  been  underway  for  some  time  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
regarding  air  service  between  our  two 
nations.  Many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  shown  interest  In  these 
talks  and  in  the  hopes  that  air  service 
opportunities  can  be  significantly  en- 
hanced between  many  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Many  have 
asked  me,  as  chairman  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  about  specific  service 
requests  which  would  have  particular 
significance  in  their  local  areas.  I  have 
such  interests  of  my  own  In  the  pend- 
ing requests  for  San  Jose-Vancouver 
service  and  for  Califomia-Chicago- 
Eastem  Canada  cargo  service.  And 
many  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
generally  expanded  communication 
and  commerce  between  our  two  na- 
tions can  only  serve  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned  and  of  the  long-standing 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  I,  therefore,  take  this  op- 
portunity, Mr.  Speaker,  to  report  to 
the  Members  on  the  current  status  of 
the  negotiations. 

The  most  recent  round  of  talks  was 
held  earlier  this  month.  Unfortunate- 
ly, no  agreement  was  concluded,  and 
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the  long-pending  list  of  air  service  re- 
quests between  the  two  nations,  serv- 
ices which  a  wide  variety  of  carriers 
are  eager  to  provide,  remains  pending, 
clearly  to  the  detriment  of  shippers, 
carriers,  and  passengers  on  both  sides 
of  the  border. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  recent  round 
of  talks  produced  proposals  by  both 
sides,  which  are  now  being  studied, 
and  another  round  of  talks  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  first  week  in  May.  I 
know  I  express  the  wishes  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  we  hope  the 
coming  round  will  be  more  conclusive 
than  the  last,  and  that  we  hope  to  see 
an  agreement  which  opens  maximum 
opportunity  for  the  new  services 
which  carriers  are  earger  to  provide 
and  which  passengers  and  shipper  are 
eager  to  use.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  our  hopes  are  well  rep- 
resented in  the  U.S.  proposals  now  on 
the  table.* 


CONGRESSMAN  LEHMAN'S 
WARNING 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19.  my  distinguished  colleague, 
William  Lehman,  who  represents  the 
13th  Congressional  District  of  Florida, 
was  honored  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Population  Action  Council's  Legislator 
of  the  Month  Award.  The  award,  rec- 
ognizing Congressman  Lehman's  hu- 
manitarian concerns  and  his  endeavors 
to  solve  the  world  overpopulation 
problem,  was  presented  at  a  ceremony 
held  in  the  Bankers  Club  of  Miami 
before  a  wide  cross  section  of  commu- 
nity leaders.  On  that  occasion.  Con- 
gressman Lehman  issued  the  following 
warning,  which  the  current  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  would  do 
well  to  heed: 

Remarks  by  Refresemtativz  William 
LzaiMAii 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Population 
Action  Council  for  presenting  me  with  the 
Legislator  of  the  Month  Award.  The  award 
is  particularly  meaningful  because  I  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  the  work  being  ac- 
complished by  the  Population  Action  Coun- 
cil In  alerting  us  to  the  dire  consequences  of 
rapid  world  population  growth  and  provid- 
ing Congress  with  Invaluable  assistance 
toward  overcoming  the  problem  l>efore  it 
overwhelms  us  all. 

Excessive  population  growth  ignites  explo- 
sive Instability  within  countries  of  the  devel- 
oping world.  Unfortunately,  we  need  not 
look  far  to  find  examples.  The  eruptions  of 
turmoil  and  violence  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  American  Basin  provide  striking  evi- 
dence. 

At  this  very  moment.  President  Reagan 
and  his  administration  are  struggling  to  put 
together  a  new  initiative  seeking  to  ensure 
peace  and  prosperity  in  this  region.  He  is 
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Joined  in  this  effort  by  Canada.  Mexico  and 
Venezuela.  Whatever  the  final  shape  of  that 
effort  may  be.  it  will  be  overly  ambitious 
and  unrealistic  if  it  does  not  include  effec- 
tive programs  to  reduce  fertility  rates  there. 

The  news  from  the  Caribbean  has  been 
alarming.  But  the  worst  may  be  yet  to  come. 
Forty  percent  of  the  population  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  is  now  under 
the  age  of  15.  In  an  area  already  plagued  by 
widespread  unemployment,  the  labor  force 
is  expected  to  grow  from  92  million  to  192 
million  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Large  numbers  of  unemployed  youth 
searching  for  Jobs  will  almost  inevitably 
lead  to  radical  political  activism  as  an  ex- 
pression of  frustration  and  rage.  Such  an  at- 
mosphere will  threaten  the  very  stability  of 
these  countries.  Massive  unemployment  will 
almost  certainly  lead  to  illegal  migration. 
and  the  United  States  would  bear  the  brunt 
of  this  significant  Increase  in  migratory 
pressures. 

Rapid  population  growth  in  the  Caribbean 
region  will  strain  the  food  and  water  sup- 
plies severely  and  there  is  absolutely  no  way 
that  education  and  health  services  will  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  numbers  of 
people. 

The  urban  growth  of  this  region  is  about 
five  percent  per  year.  This  means  that  cities 
idready  bulging  with  people  will  become 
even  more  overcrowded.  By  the  year  2000, 
Mexico  City  will  have  a  population  of  more 
than  25  million. 

Unless  there  is  an  acceleration  of  future 
fertility  declines,  the  population  of  the 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  region  is  ex- 
pected to  double  In  only  28  years— from  350 
million  to  700  million. 

Thirty  million  couples  of  reproductive  age 
in  this  region  do  not  have  access  to  family 
planning  services.  And.  unless  significantly 
more  effective  programs  are  implemented 
immediately,  the  uiunet  demand  for  family 
planning  services  is  expected  to  exceed  40 
million  by  1990. 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time  to  ef- 
fectively spend  family  planning  dollars  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Though- 
out  the  region  there  is  a  strong  government 
commitment  to  solve  the  population  prob- 
lem. A  large  numlser  of  governments  in  the 
region  now  perceive  population  growth  rates 
to  be  incompatible  with  national  develop- 
ment goals. 

The  United  States  is  currently  spending 
$23  million  for  bilateral  and  intermediary 
population  assistance  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  But  more  funding  Is 
needed  to  allow  the  U.S.  to  respond  to  the 
new  awareness  in  the  region  that  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth  requires  attention  now. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  plan  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest to  raise  the  population  line  item  from 
the  current  $211  million  level  of  spending  to 
$250  million  In  fiscal  1983.  This  would  only 
be  a  modest  increase  in  view  of  the  enormity 
of  the  population  problems  in  the  Caribbe- 
an and  elsewhere  iii  the  developing  world. 

Moreover,  I  believe  population  assistance 
has  been  among  our  most  cost  effective  for- 
eign aid  programs.  Over  the  past  decade,  30 
developing  countries  reduced  their  popula- 
tion growth  rates  from  IS  to  47  percent  and 
the  sharpest  declines  were  recorded  In  coun- 
tries with  strong  population  policies  and 
family  planning  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing right,  but  much  more  help  is  needed. 
Whether  the  rationale  is  viewed  as  purely 
humanitarian  or  a  matter  of  economic  and 
security  interests,  the  United  States  should 
do  its  utmost  to  provide  that  help. 
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As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations.  I 
have  visited  United  States  aid  projects  in 
many  countries.  From  Haiti  and  Peru  to  the 
Philippines,  Indonesia .  and  Kenya,  I  have 
seen  the  problems  of  laclc  of  potable  water, 
denudation  of  forests,  and  inadequate  nutri- 
tion. 

When  people  burn  their  forests  for  fire- 
wood, the  root  system  disappears  and  lowers 
the  water  table.  People  spend  their  days 
gathering  wood  for  cooking  and  carrying 
water  to  drink.  But  the  problem  is  not  wood 
fuel  or  clean  water  or  arable  land.  The  prob- 
lem is  too  many  people  for  the  land  and  its 
resources. 

Fortunately,  our  planet  is  resilient  and  we 
can  still  save  our  ecosystem,  but  only  if  we 
bring  under  control  the  expanding  human 
population.  We  must  tie  our  foreign  assist- 
ance to  the  availability  of  voluntary  family 
planning.  Not  to  do  so  is  a  waste  of  our  tax- 
payers' money  and  counter-productive  to 
improving  the  quality  of  human  life  and  at- 
taining the  goals  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams.* 
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ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
AMONG  YOUTH:  THE  MANHAS- 
SET  PARENT  NETWORK 

FIGHTS  BACK 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
,  WASHINGTON 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 22  marked  the  250th  birthday  of  a 
man  whose  character  seems  to  per- 
sonify the  equalities  of  the  Nation  he 
helped  start.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
of  George  Washington.  Washington 
served  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  armies  during  the  Revolution,  as 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  as  President  of  the 
new  Republic.  Throughout  his  life  he 
displayed  decisiveness  of  mind, 
strength  of  will,  and  oneness  of  pur- 
pose. These  qualities  have  rubbed  off 
on  his  country. 

Just  as  Washington  fought  against 
impossible  odds  to  free  his  country, 
that  country  has  had  to  fight  many 
times  over  to  retain  its  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  others.  Throughout 
the  course  of  our  206  years,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  shown  the 
world  the  same  decisiveness,  strength 
of  will,  and  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  that  her  first  I*resi- 
dent  showed  throughout  his  life. 

In  honor  of  this  great  man.  I  have, 
over  the  past  year,  introduced  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  commemorative 
stamp. 

George  Washington  was  truly  a 
great  American.  We  should  all  recall 
his  life  and  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try with  pride.* 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  last  20  years,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  among  America's  youth  has 
been  a  serious  problem  which,  while  at 
times  increasing  and  decreasing,  has 
never  been  eliminated.  The  problem 
has  continually  vexed  the  parents  and 
teachers  of  youths  who  have  used  and 
abused  these  two  potentially  lethal 
substances. 

In  1980,  the  concerned  educators 
and  parents  of  Manhasset,  N.Y.,  decid- 
ed to  fight  back.  The  Manhasset 
Board  of  Education  was  instructed  to 
author  a  comprehensive  and  workable 
plan  to  curb  these  abuses  and,  hope- 
fully, end  the  increasing  incidence  of 
antisocial  behavior  associated  with  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse. 

The  board's  citizen's  advisory  com- 
mittee (CAC)  responded  by  noting 
that: 

The  key  to  successful  combatting  of  drug 
and  alcohol  experimentation  and  abuse  is 
the  active  participation  of  parents  as  well  as 
their  openness  to  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges involved. 

Basically,  the  CAC's  recommenda- 
tions were  that  parents  should  estab- 
lish a  communication  support  network 
to  effectively  combat  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  meet  to  coalesce  their  work, 
and  actively  involve  themselves  in  edu- 
dation  programs  on  these  issues.  From 
the  CAC's  recommendation,  the  Man- 
hasset Parent  Network  emerged. 

Mr.  James  Harkness  of  the  Manhas- 
set Public  School  System  has  written  a 
study  of  the  Manhasset  Parent  Net- 
work, and  I  believe  that  its  consider- 
ation by  my  colleagues  can  help  them, 
in  their  respective  communities,  to 
combat  a  nationwide  problem. 

Manhasset  has  blazed  the  trail;  I 
hope  others  will  follow  it. 

I  am  reprinting,  below.  Mr.  Hark- 
ness' article: 

History  of  Parent  Networks  in 

Manhasset 

origin 

In  1980.  in  response  to  what  the  Manhas- 
set Board  of  Education  described  as  ".  .  . 
the  intense  and  overdue  concern  generated 
during  the  past  year  over  the  growing  inci- 
dence of  intoxication,  drug  abuse,  vandal- 
ism, violent  mi^ehavior,  and  lack  of  respect 
for  authority  by  young  people  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school,"  the  Board  directed 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  (CAC)  on 
Education  to  study  this  problem  and  to 
report  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  to  the  Board. 

After  a  year-long  study  of  the  problem 
that  included  discussions  with  representa- 
tives from  the  schools,  hospitals,  drug  cen- 
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ters.  police  and  students,  as  well  as  corre- 
spondence with  other  school  districts  and 
state  and  federal  agencies,  the  CAC  submit- 
ted an  action  plan  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  report  to  the  Board  on  March  17, 
1980,  claimed  ".  .  .  the  key  to  successful 
combating  of  drug  and  alcohol  experimenta- 
tion and  abuse  is  the  active  participation  of 
parents  as  well  as  their  openness  to  the 
problems  and  challenges  involved. "  They 
urged  that  the  community  be  alerted  to  the 
problem,  informed  about  drug  use  and  the 
drug  culture  and  motivated  to  act  construc- 
tively with  unity  and  purpose.  Many  recom- 
mendations were  suggested  for  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  following  were  recommended 
specifically  for  the  Manhasset  parents: 

1.  I»arents  need  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  formal  and/or  informal  communication 
support  network  to  combat  drugs  and  alco- 
hol effectively; 

2.  Parents  should  organize  small  parent 
get-togethers  to  share  observations,  infor- 
mation, and  strategies: 

3.  Parents  should  support  and  attend  on- 
going adult  education  programs  for  parents 
alone  and  for  parents  and  children. 

From  the  work  of  the  CAC.  and  with  the 
active  support  of  the  community,  the 
schools  and  the  parents,  there  has  emerged 
the  phenomenon  known  today  as  the  Man- 
hasset Parent  Network. 

FORMATION  OF  PARDTT  NETWORKS 

After  the  CAC  report  was  presented  to 
the  Board,  the  Manhasset  Youth  Council 
(MYC)  took  on  the  job  of  Implementing  the 
many  recommendations.  The  MYC.  under 
the  direction  of  Judge  Robert  Roberto,  ap- 
pointed a  Subcommittee  to  form  a  plan  of 
action.  The  first  step  was  to  alert  the  Man- 
hasset conununity  that  drug  abuse  exists 
among  our  youngsters.  This  was  accom- 
plished through  three  Community  Aware- 
ness Evenings. 

At  Community  Awareness  Evening  No.  1. 
on  May  21,  1980,  Lee  Dogoloff,  associate  di- 
rector of  the  White  House  Etomestic  Policy 
Staff,  Introduced  the  film,  'For  Parents 
Only,"  a  film  designed  to  give  parents  in- 
sight into  the  scope  of  the  drug  problem, 
into  the  effects  of  marijuana,  and  into  the 
attitudes  of  young  people  involved  In  the 
drug  culture. 

Mr.  Dogoloff  stressed  that  parents  must 
become  Informed  about  drugs  in  order  to 
take  a  firm  stand  against  their  use.  The  cen- 
tral theme  of  the  evening  was  that  drugs 
and  alcohol  are  becoming  increasingly 
common  in  our  schools  and  that  parents 
should  band  together  to  change  the  basic 
attitude  of  the  community— by  being  firmer 
and  more  restrictive  with  their  children.  Do- 
goloff claimed  that  "drug  use  has  been  so- 
cially acceptable,  and  parents  can  set  a  new 
standard  by  coming  together  and  really  take 
a  stand." 

September  29,  1980,  marked  the  date  of 
the  second  Manhasset  Community  Aware- 
ness Evening,  featuring  Rev.  Peter  Sweis- 
good.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Long  Island 
Council  on  Alcohol.  Rev.  Sweisgood  alerted 
parents  to  the  growing  problem  of  drugs  of 
all  kinds  especially  alcohol  abuse  among  our 
young  people.  He  reminded  the  parents  that 
alcohol  is  a  drug.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
the  Manhasset  Parent  Network  system  was 
formed.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  232  resi- 
dents signed  up  for  one  or  more  network 
groups  that  were  organized  on  the  basis  of 
the  grade  level  of  their  children.  Each 
group  was  limited  to  20  people.  A  host/hos- 
tess, secretary,  leader,  and  professional 
facilitator  were  selected  for  each  group. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  March  19.  1981.  six  months  after  the 
networks  were  established  in  Manhasset, 
Dr.  Keith  Schuchard.  author  of  the  book. 
"Parents.  Peers,  and  Pot,"  spoke  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  parent  ijeer  pressure  groups 
or  "parent  networks"  in  combating  drug 
abuse.  In  her  talk,  she  emphasized  that  the 
only  way  to  combat  adolescent  peer  pres- 
sure—the cry  that  "everyone  is  doing  it"— is 
by  parent  peer  pressure.  Dr.  Schuchard  also 
spoke  to  a  group  of  network  parents  on  the 
following  day  and  gave  them  many  sugges- 
tions for  their  networks. 

On  the  afternoon  prior  to  each  of  the 
three  Community  Awareness  Evenings,  a 
program  identical  to  the  upcoming  evening 
session  was  presented  to  the  combined  staff, 
K-12.  of  both  the  Manhasset  Public  Schools 
and  St.  Marys'  Parochlcal  Schools.  Also,  fol- 
lowing each  of  the  Evenings  was  a  series  of 
5-session  workshops  for  parents  that  were 
publicized  before  and  during  the  evening  to 
all  parents  present,  urging  them  to  sign  up 
if  they  had  personal  or  conununity  prob- 
lems that  could  be  handled  effectively 
through  workshops  conducted  by  highly 
trained  professionals. 

The  premises  underlying  the  entire  anti- 
drug compalgn  can  be  summarized  by  the 
conviction  of  the  entire  Subcommittee  that 
( 1 )  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  engaging  in 
name-calling  or  placing  blame  on  others 
(e.g.,  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  parents, 
etc.),  (2)  the  solution  lay  in  positive  parent 
p>eer  pressure  exercised  steadily  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  (3)  one-shot  drug  extrava- 
ganges  were  counterproductive  <e.g.,  all  ac- 
tivities should  have  well-publicized  follow- 
up  activities  like  workshops  and  parent  net- 
works), (4)  all  members  of  the  conununity 
had  to  be  involved  (school  officials,  parents, 
church  officials,  students,  agency  represent- 
atives, etc.)  from  the  outset'  (5)  students 
had  to  be  engaged  continuously  in  positive 
activities,  and  (6)  linkages  with  parents  of 
other  communities  needed  to  be  established 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  maximize 
mutual  support,  involvement,  and  expertise. 

MANHASSET  PARENT  NETWORKS— DECEMBER 
1981 

There  are  approximately  200  parents  in- 
volved In  networking  in  Manhasset.  Many 
new  members  Joined  the  network  system  in 
the  fall  of  1981.  The  networks  are  organized 
on  the  basis  of  grade  level  (K-3,  4-6,  5-6,  7- 
8,  9-10.  and  11-12).  Each  network  has  a  pro- 
fessional facilitator  who  provides  effective 
group  interaction,  knowledge  about  avail- 
able resources  and  expertise  in  the  area  of 
group  process.  The  networks  meet  once  a 
month  and  meet  periodically  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  of 
the  Manhasset  Youth  Council.  The  net- 
works have  been  directly  responsible  for  au- 
thoring or  promoting  the  following: 

1.  In  the  spring  of  1981,  a  meeting  for 
sixth  grade  parents  on  the  subject,  "Every- 
thing you  wanted  to  know  about  the  Man- 
hasset Junior  High  but  were  afraid  to  ask," 
was  presented  by  the  parents  of  the  4-6  and 
7-8  networks.  The  parents  discussed  the 
transition  to  Junior  High  School,  shared 
social  guidelines,  curfews  and  concerns,  met 
the  parents  of  their  children's  friends,  and 
talked  with  parents  of  seventh— and 
eighth— grade  children  to  learn  about 
school  and  social  activities. 
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2.  The  members  of  the  7-8  grade  network 
held  an  "All -Manhasset  Anti-Drug  Youth 
Rally"  for  7th  and  8th  grade  students  from 
Manhasset  Junior  High  School  and  St. 
Mary's  School,  the  only  parochial  school  In 
Manhasset.  on  May  27.  1981,  with  Bryan 
Trottier  of  the  Islanders  as  the  featured 
speaker.  Workshops  led  by  11th  and  12th 
grade  student  followed  the  rally. 

3.  The  members  of  the  7-8  network  also 
worked  on  a  set  of  guidelines  for  junior  high 
school  students.  These  guidelines  were  dis- 
tributed to  parents  at  school  meetings  in 
the  Manhasset  Junior  High  School  and  St. 
Mary's  School. 

4.  A  list  of  activities  available  to  young 
people  in  Manhasset  is  being  compiled  by 
the  4-6  network. 

5.  The  11-12  network  is  planning  a  dance 
for  eleventh— and  twelfth— grade  students 
in  both  Manhasset  and  St.  Mary's  high 
schools. 

6.  A  parent  Network  Newsletter  has  been 
established  and  is  sent  to  network  members 
informing  them  of  activities  in  all  the  net- 
works. 

CONCLUSION 

Network  members  report  growing  enthusi- 
asm, and  a  sense  of  unity  and  purpose  is  de- 
veloping among  the  networks.  Networking 
has  become  important  in  Manhasset  and  is 
already  having  a  strong  impact  on  the  Man- 
hasset community.  The  philosophy  of  the 
Manhasset  Parent  Network  system  can  best 
be  summed  up  in  a  quotation  from  the  arti- 
cle, "The  Missing  Ingredient— Parent  Peer 
Power  (Helping  Your  Child  Resist  Drugs), " 
written  by  the  Nassau  County  Department 
of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Addiction. 

"One  parent  has  an  almost  impossible  job 
in  dealing  with  an  adolescent  drug  problem 
alone.  Six  parents  working  together  can  ef- 
fectively protect  their  own  children.  Thirty- 
six  parents  can  strengthen  their  school  and 
their  community. 

"With  a  Parent-Peer  Group,  the  children 
face  identical  parental  controls:  without  a 
Parent-Peer  Group,  the  child  is  standing 
alone  against  very  real  and  overwhelming 
peer  pressure  FOR  drugs.  "• 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  SEEN 
HURTING  ECONOMY 


'  The  clergy,  for  example,  were  enlisted  from  the 
outset  by  the  Subcommittee  at  ministerial  bretJc- 
futi  and  were  *,  powerful  source  of  inspiration  and 
education  through  the  pulpit,  bulletins,  and  person- 
al communication. 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1^82 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  over  the 
effects  of  increased  military  spending 
on  the  U.S.  economy.  A  high  rate  of 
growth  in  defense  spending  is  not  only 
inflationary,  it  also  creates  a  substan- 
tial drain  on  the  private  sector,  which 
discourages  private  investment  and  ex- 
pansion. 

This  problem  is  particularly  urgent 
now,  as  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  the 
economic  recovery.  Expanded  Penta- 
gon outlays  at  this  crucial  point  in 
time  could  seriously  damage  the  pros- 
pects for  our  emergence  from  reces- 
sion. 

Growing  numbers  of  economists 
share  my  dismay  over  the  reckless  in- 
crease in  weapons-buying  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  private  economy.  In  a 
recent  report,  the  President's  own 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  ac- 
knowledged the  significant  adverse  ef- 
fects his  proposed  16  percent  after-in- 
flation annual  Increase  in  defense 
spending  will  have  on  the  domestic 
economy. 

The  full  implications  of  the  increase 
and  the  CEA's  conclusions,  with  which 
I  concur  wholeheartedly,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  Hobart  Rowen 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  18,  1982.  At  this 
point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  Mr.  Rowen's  piece  into  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

RcpoRT  BY  Rkagan's  Advisexs:  Detemse 

Spending  Sxxn  Hdhting  Economy 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

President  Reaflran's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  says  the  sharp  Increase  he  has  pro- 
posed In  defense  spending  over  the  next  six 
years  will  create  "adverse  economic  effects" 
as  the  Pentacon  competes  with  reviving  ci- 
vilian demand  for  durable  goods. 

Weapons-buying  would  rise  even  faster 
under  the  Reagan  plan  than  during  the 
peak  of  the  Vietnam  buildup.  Between  1981 
and  1987,  the  CEA  says  in  its  annual  rertort. 
released  last  week,  procurement  of  major 
weapons  systems  and  outlays  for  military 
research  and  development  would  soar  at  an 
after-inflation  annual  rate  of  16  percent. 

This  would  come  at  the  precise  time  that 
the  private  economy's  demand  for  durable 
goods  also  should  be  expanding. 

In  the  three  peak  years  of  the  Vietnam 
war  buildup  Pentagon  outlays  for  the  same 
type  of  goods  expanded  at  a  14  percent 
annual  rate. 

In  a  section  of  the  report  that  has  re- 
ceived little  attention,  the  CEA  said  that  al- 
though concerns  over  the  Impact  of  defense 
spending  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  "has 
probably  been  overstated"  the  military 
drain  will  be  significant  as  the  economy 
emerges  from  recession. 

"The  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  should  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  projected  expan- 
sion In  defense  spending  without  experienc- 
ing an  increase  in  the  general  inflation 
rate,"  the  CEA  report  says. 

But  it  goes  on  to  concede  that  "unusual 
growth  In  any  spending  category,  military 
or  civilian,  makes  the  goal  of  overall  re- 
straint that  much  more  difficult  to 
achieve,"  even  though  the  E>efense  Depart- 
ment will  attempt  "to  minimize  the  poten- 
tial adverse  effects  of  the  defense  buildup" 
through  careful  planning,  better  manage- 
ment of  defense  contracts  and  more  accu- 
rate cost  estimates. 

The  CEA  report  cites  not  only  higher 
prices  that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  defense 
goods  and  for  civilian  products  competing 
for  the  same  manufacturing  capacity,  but 
"some  temporary  crowdlng-out  of  private  in- 
vestment." 

Moreover,  since  private  industry  and  the 
Pentagon  must  draw  on  the  same  manpower 
pool,  the  CEA  suggested  that  the  military 
may  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  attract 
personnel,  especially  skilled  people. 

Outside  analysts  have  been  saying  similar 
things  for  a  year  about  the  proposed 
Reagan  military  buildup,  in  which  total 
budget  authority  of  $1.6  trillion  is  projected 
from  fiscal  1983  through  1987.  But  the  ad- 
ministration has  never  recognized  such 
questions  as  valid  until  now. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Colncldentally,  a  staff  study  released  yes- 
terday by  a  Joint  Economic  subcommittee  in 
Congress  said  that  the  defense  buildup  "is 
so  rapid  it  will  undermine  both  our  econom- 
ic and  n)illtary  goals  if  it  is  not  slowed 
down." 

In  cautious  language,  the  CEA  document 
suggests  that  the  E>efense  Department 
might  be  able  to  minimize  "the  adverse  con- 
sequences of  the  buildup,"  but  could  not 
completely  eliminate  the  problem. 

The  CBA  cites  three  specific  likely  "ad- 
verse effects."  First,  it  says  that  the  in- 
creased billions  in  defense  buying  will  cause 
a  "substantial  transfer  of  resources  in  the 
durables  sector  to  defense  production," 
which  in  turn  "may  increase  relative  prices" 
for  both  defense  and  civilian  goods. 

Second,  the  buildup  "may  produce  delays 
in  the  delivery  of  military  goods.  Delivery 
timetables  that  seem  realistic  today  may  in 
some  cases  become  obsolete  as  producers  try 
to  accommodate  the  defense  buildup  and 
vigorous  expansion  in  civilian  investment  at 
the  same  time." 

The  third  effect  "may  be  some  temporary 
crowding  out  of  private  investment.  DKefense 
procurement  and  associated  production 
equipment  use  many  of  the  same  physical 
resources  needed  for  private  Investment  in 
civilian  producer  durables.  Some  private 
firms  may  turn  to  foreign  sources  for  mate- 
rials, whOe  others  may  cancel  or  postpone 
plans  for  expansion." 

The  manpower  shortage  occasioned  by  the 
Pentagon's  plan  to  boost  active-duty  forces 
9  to  10  percent  over  the  next  five  years 
might  be  met  by  costly  bonus  payments  to 
encouragement  enlistments  for  personnel 
with  special  skills,  or  a  return  to  a  peace- 
time draft,  the  CEA  said.  Either  course  will 
involve  added  "real  costs  to  the  economy."* 


BART  EXPLODES  MYTHS  ABOUT 
MASS  TRANSIT 

HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  areas  singled  out  for  not-so-benign 
neglect  under  the  1983  Reagan  budget 
is  urban  mass  transit.  This  should  not 
be  surprising:  only  a  year  ago,  in  argu- 
ing for  elimination  of  capital  and  oper- 
ating subsidies.  Mr.  Reagan's  budg- 
eteers  stated,  in  effect,  that  persons  in 
Sioux  City  should  not  be  taxed  in 
order  to  insure  that  persons  in  Los  An- 
geles get  to  work  on  time.  Statements 
like  these  are  indicative  of  a  series  of 
myths  surrounding  mass  transit,  per- 
haps the  most  damning  of  which  is  the 
claim  that  the  initial  capital  costs  and 
operating  difficulties  make  fixed-rail 
mass  transit  a  losing  proposition.  A 
case  in  point,  say  the  antitransit 
forces.  Is  the  bay  area  rapid  transit 
system,  known  as  BART. 

Recently,  however,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  took  a  look  at  BART  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  10th  anniversary.  It 
found,  among  other  things,  that  rider- 
ship  is  at  an  alltime  high,  that  rail 
transit  has  succeeded  in  prodding  com- 
muters out  of  their  private  automo- 
biles, and  that  the  system  is  now  per- 
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forming  both  cheaply  and  efficiently, 
with  a  95-percent  ontime  record. 

As  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  looks  to 
rail  mass  transit  as  a  partial  solution 
to  its  traffic  and  pollution  problems,  it 
is  appropriate  to  take  a  look  at  the 
success  of  our  neighbor  to  the  north. 
And  as  we  in  Congress  deal  with  the 
Reagan  administration's  antitransit 
budget,  it  is  important  to  realize  the 
contributions  which  transit  can  make, 
not  only  to  the  community  it  serves, 
but  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  As  a 
result.  I  commend  the  Times  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Lob  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  16,  1982] 
Arrni  Shaky  Start,  BART  Is  Now 

Purring,  Growing 
(By  Philip  Hager,  Times  staff  writer) 

San  Francisco.— It  began  in  June,  1964. 
when  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  attend- 
ed the  official  start  of  its  construction.  The 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system  was  herald- 
ed as  a  speedy,  stylish  model  for  mass  trans- 
portation of  the  future. 

But  it  was  not  until  September.  1972.  that 
BART,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  began  oper- 
ating in  Oakland  and  vicinity.  It  was  Sep- 
tember, 1973,  before  San  Francisco  was  con- 
nected through  a  tunnel  beneath  the  bay. 

BART  was  four  years  late  and  cost  $500 
million  more  than  anticipated.  And  its  trou- 
bles were  Just  beginning.  Plagued  by  break- 
downs, rush-hour  crowding  and  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  technical  problems,  the  system 
was  assailed  by  critics.  Through  the  years, 
headlines  like  "BART— a  White  Elephant" 
and  "$1.6-BiUion  Mistake"  were  common  in 
local  newspapers  as  authorities,  commenta- 
tors and  the  public  alike  lambasted  the 
system. 

Now,  as  BART  enters  its  10th  year  of  op- 
eration, there  are  signs  that  for  all  its  prob- 
lems, the  system  may  be  starting  to  live  up 
to  its  promise.  BART  ridershlp  exceeded  50 
million  In  1981— an  increase  of  11%  over 
1980.  In  December,  1981,  its  weekday  aver- 
age was  running  20%  over  what  it  was  in  E>e- 
cember,  1980. 

BART'S  general  manager.  Keith  Bernard. 
beUeves  that  the  sharp  growth  reflects  "a 
new  era  of  public  confidence"  in  the  system. 
And  some  transit  authorities.  Including  past 
critics,  seem  inclined  to  agree. 

"BART'S  reliability  has  improved  quite  a 
lot,"  said  Melvin  M.  Webber,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley. 

"People  don't  have  to  wait  on  the  plat- 
forms as  long.  In  the  past,  a  lot  of  people 
had  Just  got  fed  up  waiting  and  quit  using 
BART  ...  If  BART  can  keep  going  without 
a  lot  of  breakdowns,  people  will  ride  it. 
They  ought  to— it's  the  biggest  bargain  now 
in  transportation." 

Webber,  in  a  two-year  study  of  the  system 
published  in  1976.  had  been  highly  critical 
of  BART.  Ridershlp  then  was  half  of  what 
was  forecast.  The  system  had  not  reduced 
auto  traffic  volume  or  congestion.  All  that 
money,  the  study  suggested,  would  have 
been  better  spent  on  van  pools,  group  taxis 
and  high-quality  bus  service. 

"It's  still  true  that  alternatives  would 
have  been  better."  Webber  said  last  week. 
"But  now  that  it's  built,  the  aim  is  to  get 
people  riding  it.  That  Increase  in  ridershlp  is 
pretty  great." 

William  Heln,  deputy  director  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Transportation  Commission,  the 
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regional  transportation  planning  agency,  be- 
lieves the  $1.6-billlon  rail  system  ts  proving 
its  worth. 

TOO  MUCH  for  buses 

"You  couldn't  have  substituted  a  bus 
system  for  BART,"  Heln  said.  "You  couldn't 
have  provided  the  number  of  bu^es  going 
into  downtown  San  Francisco,  for  example, 
that  would  have  matched  BART's  capacity 
to  do  that.  BART  had  a  rocky  start,  but  now 
it's  performing  with  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
reliability— and  the  ridershlp  has  responded 
to  it." 

Bernard  and  other  transit  officials  attrib- 
ute the  system's  ridershlp  gains  to  several 
factors— the  most  prominent  being  the  spi- 
raling  cost  of  operating  an  automobile. 
BART'S  Improved  reliability  (95%  of  the 
time  it  is  within  five  minutes  of  schedule) 
and  a  better  public  awareness  of  Its  service 
and  convenience  also  are  cited  as  contribu- 
tors to  increase  patronage. 

The  system's  ridershlp,  lagging  behind  in 
the  past,  is  now  matching  a  statewide  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  public  transit,  according 
to  the  state  Department  of  Transportation. 

•'People  all  over  the  state  have  been  turn- 
ing to  public  transit  because  of  the  massive 
jumps  in  fuel  prices, "  noted  William  Bronte, 
a  sF>okesman  for  the  department. 

"BART  had  been  operating  under  a 
double-whammy,"  he  said.  "It  had  big  initial 
operating  problems — computers  breaking 
down,  cars  catching  fire,  trains  stopping  in 
midtrack.  But  a  lot  of  that  is  under  BART's 
belt.  Now  there's  Increased  public  confi- 
dence, as  reflected  in  its  patronage." 

According  to  the  department,  transit  rid- 
ershlp in  California  grew  7%  in  1979  and 
12%  In  1980,  the  last  year  for  which  sUte- 
wide  figures  are  available. 

BART,  gaining  60%  over  the  last  five 
years,  climbed  beyond  50  million  in  annual 
patronage  in  1981  over  the  previous  year's 
total  of  45.3  million.  By  comparison,  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
reports  it  experienced  similar  growth,  serv- 
ing 397  million  riders  in  fiscal  1981,  com- 
pared with  353  million  in  fiscal  1980— a  year 
when  work  stoppages  curtailed  its  oper- 
ations. 

BART  officials  say  the  new  riders  are 
coming  from  automobiles,  not  buses  or 
other  forms  of  mass  transit.  One  BART 
study  showed  that  60%  of  the  automobile 
owners  Interviewed  would  switch  to  BART 
if  they  could  rely  on  it  for  good  service. 

"That's  the  market  we're  shooting  for  and 
we  think  we're  getting  it,"  said  BART 
spokesman  Sy  Mouber.  "These  new  riders 
are  leaving  their  cars  at  home." 

BART's  lines  stretch  through  Contra 
Costa  and  Alameda  counties  In  the  East  Bay 
and  over  to  San  Francisco  and  Daly  City  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay. 

For  those  who  can  reach  a  BART  line 
comfortably  (and,  if  driving,  find  a  place  to 
park)  a  trip  on  BART  is  an  inviting  one- 
clean,  secure  and  usually  fast. 
COSTS  comparxd 

It  ts  also  a  bargain.  The  average  ride  on 
BART  costs  $1.  A  30-mlle  trip  from  Concord 
to  San  Francisco  costs  $1.65  one  way.  By 
contrast,  government  transportation  studies 
show  it  costs  from  $8.33  to  $10.34  to  drive  an 
automobile  that  distance,  considering  the 
price  of  gasoline,  maintenance.  Insurance, 
depreciation,  parking,  bridge  tolls  and  other 
outlays. 

In  recent  months,  BART  has  been  placing 
new  emphasis  In  promoting  what  it  says  is 
its  superior  speed  and  efficiency.  Special 
schedules  to  accommodate  large  crowds  are 
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heavily  publicized  by  BART,  aided  by  radio 
traffic  reporters  and  other  news  media  out- 
lets. 

Extra  BART  service  was  provided  to  the 
Oakland  Coliseum  when  the  A's  met  the 
New  York  Yankees  in  last  fall's  American 
League  baseball  playoff  series.  Additional 
trains  helped  move  thousands  to  connecting 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  vehicles 
traveling  to  Candlestick  Park  for  a  Rolling 
Stones  rock  concert.  Last  month,  more  than 
213,000  people  used  BART  on  the  day  a 
massive  victory  parade  was  staged  to  wel- 
come home  the  San  Francisco  49ers,  win- 
ners of  the  National  Football  League  cham- 
pionship. 

If  the  trend  continues,  BART  officials  say, 
the  system  could  be  carrying  up  to  300,000 
riders  a  day  by  1987.  Bernard  said  he  is 
"particularly  concerned"  that  a  $280-million 
capital  improvements  program  be  completed 
in  the  next  five  years— one  that  Includes  the 
purchase  of  up  to  150  new  vehicles  at  a  cost 
of  $152  million. 

INCREASED  CAPACITY 

A  new  control  system  would  allow  BART 
to  handle  75  trains  at  once.  Current  capac- 
ity is  49  trains. 

BART  officials  are  hoping  for  80%  federal 
funding  to  help  pay  for  the  improvements. 
But  last  week's  budget  message  from  the 
Reagan  Administration  gave  them  no 
reason  to  be  optimistic.  The  President's 
1983  budget  would  reduce  the  Federal  role 
in  public  transit  programs,  with  capital 
spending  sharply  cut  back  and  operating 
subsidies  phased  out  over  three  years. 
BART  has  not  been  seeking  operating  subsi- 
dies, but  it  is  depending  on  substantial  Fed- 
eral help  for  its  expansion  plan. 

BART  officials  note  that  the  system  was 
built  with  80%  local  funding— not  under  the 
80%  Federal  funding  formula  that  exists 
under  current  programs— and  that  the  tran- 
sit technology  it  developed  is  being  used 
now  in  similar  systems  in  such  cities  as 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  Atlanta. 

'We  know  that  (under  the  Reagan 
budget)  operating  assistance  is  out  the 
window."  one  BART  official  said.  "We  don't 
know  what  will  happen  on  the  transit  cap- 
ital program.  We're  hoping  that  our  show- 
ing of  community  support  will  give  us  some 
leverage  in  Washington." 


COUNTERING  SOVIET 
IMPERIALISM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  gxorou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$day,  February  23, 1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Eugen  Loebl,  a  former  first  deputy 
minister  of  foreign  trade  and  director 
of  the  State  Bank.  In  Czechoslovakia, 
has  written  a  very  perceptive  article 
on  Soviet  imperialism  In  Business 
Week  of  February  22.  1982.  He  makes 
two  main  points  that  our  policymakers 
have  either  not  understood  or  ignored. 
The  first  is  that  Soviet  imperialism 
will  never  be  contained  or  stopped  if 
we  continued  to  consider  that  the  So- 
viets have  spheres  of  influence  and 
that  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
off  limits  due  to  the  Yalta  agreements. 
The   Yalta  agreements  must  be  re- 
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viewed  and  reversed,  even  at  this  late 
date.  We  have  to  have  a  [>ollcy  that  se- 
riously promotes  peace  and  independ- 
ence for  these  nations  by  all  means 
possible.  In  the  process  of  seizing  the 
initiative  on  this  issue  we  will  have  to 
declare  the  so-called  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine dead  wherein  it  is  now  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Soviet  military  forces  to 
protect  gains  of  socialism  the  world 
over.  Mr.  Loebl  spells  this  needed 
policy  out  in  a  very  lucid  maimer.  The 
article  follows: 

Countering  Soviet  Imperialism 
(By  Eugen  Loebl) 

By  perceiving  the  present  world  situation 
simply  as  an  East- West  conflict  or  a  transat- 
lantic crisis,  we  may  be  led  to  actions  that 
would  create  real  East -West  or  transatlantic 
crisis  and  might  help  bring  about  the  very 
situation  that  Soviet  Strategy  is  aiming  at. 
Actually,  we  face  two  fundamental  conflicts. 
One  is  the  East-East  crisis:  the  other  is  the 
West- West  crisis. 

The  East-E^t  crisis  stems  from  Soviet  im- 
perialism—toward China,  Afghanistan, 
Poland,  and  the  other  oppressed  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  West-West  crisis  stems 
from  the  different  responses  of  the  Western 
powers  to  the  East-East  crisis.  The  West 
faces  several  possible  strategies.  One  is  to 
increase  armaments.  Another  is  to  disarm, 
conclude  SALT  II  agreements,  and  reestab- 
lish detente.  A  third  to  provide  various 
forms  of  economic  aid  to  the  E^t.  In  many 
cases,  though,  the  West  has  only  been  look- 
ing for  tactical  answers  to  situations  created 
by  the  Soviets.  The  solution  to  the  West- 
West  crisis  is  for  the  West  to  formulate  and 
agree  on  its  own  strategy  for  peace  and  free- 
dom, as  opposed  to  the  Soviet  strategy  of 
imperialist  expansion. 

A  new  type  of  Soviet  imperialism  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a  new  type  of  foreign  policy  have 
emerged.  It  is  an  integration  of  the  old  clas- 
sical Russian  messlanism  and  Imperialism 
with  Marxist  ideology.  In  the  international 
sphere,  Marxist  ideology  was  a  very  effec- 
tive camouflage  for  the  new  imperialists. 
Whether  they  were  in  face-to-face  negotia- 
tions abroad  or  considering  academic  theo- 
ries of  international  relations  at  home. 
Western  politicians  did  not  recognize  the 
real  character  of  Stalinist  imperialism  and 
must  be  held  co-responsible  for  the  present 
worldwide  crisis. 

Soviet  expansionism  is  now  directed 
mainly  against  Communist  countries.  This 
started  with  the  conflict  between  Stalin  and 
the  Stalinist  Tito,  who  simply  objected  to 
paying  surplus  value  to  Soviet  Imperialism. 
We  have  seen  numerous  examples  since,  cul- 
minating in  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  which 
explicitly  states  that  Conununist  countries 
have  no  right  to  self-determination. 

domination  thkocch  intimidation 
What  is  now  the  aim  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism? Is  it  the  desire  to  occupy  the  whole 
world?  Nobody  who  studies  Soviet  policy 
can  assume  that  such  a  primitive,  simplistic 
concept  would  be  accepted  by  Soviet  leader- 
ship. The  particular  feature  of  Stalinist  im- 
perialism is  that  a  less  developed  country 
turns  higher-developed  countries  into  colo- 
nies. 

The  Soviet  Union  needs  to  control  highly 
developed  countries,  particularly  in  the  E^i- 
ropean  West.  It  knows  very  well  that  if  it 
occupied  any  of  these  countries  and  imposed 
its  Communist  system  upon  them,  they 
would  become  as  inefficient  as  the  Soviet 
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bloc.  The  goal  of  Stalinist  imperialism  is  to 
benefit  from  the  highly  efficient  economies 
of  the  European  West,  thus  enabling  it  to 
run  its  own  inefficient  planning  system.  For 
the  time  being  the  Soviet  bloc  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  remarkable  credits  and  techno- 
logical help  from  the  West,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  increase  its  military  power  while 
maintaining  a  mere  subsistence  level  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  nations 
within  its  empire.  The  strategic  goal  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  then,  is  domination  of  Europe 
and  Japan  through  intimidation.  There  is 
one  great  obstacle  to  this  goal:  the  United 
SUtes. 

Thus,  to  lessen  the  power  and  credibility 
of  the  U.S.  is  the  immediate  goal  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  By  fostering  unrest  in  the 
Near  East  and  increasing  its  power  on  the 
African  continent,  the  Soviet  Union  jeop- 
ardizes Europe's  access  to  natural  resources. 
This  tactic  is  designed  to  weaken  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  U.S.  influence  in  Europe. 
Such  tactics  can  only  succeed  with  the 
active  help  of  shortsighted  policies  by 
American  and  European  governments.  East- 
em  Elurope  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  policy 
of  aggression.  It  is  a  potential  base  for  mili- 
tary invasion  and  serves  as  a  pressure  field, 
acting  to  push  the  U.S.  out  of  Western 
Europe  and  allow  the  Soviets  to  move  in. 

Thus,  our  point  of  departure  must  be  that 
Soviet  imperialism  is  a  most  serious  threat 
to  peace  and  to  Western  civilization.  It  is 
violation  of  the  international  commitment 
to  respect  the  right  of  self-determination 
that  is  embodied  in  the  Atlantic  and  U.N. 
charters— signed  by  the  Soviets,  as  well  as 
the  West.  To  insist  that  this  commitment 
should  be  carried  out  in  not  only  the  right 
of  the  U.S.  as  a  signatory  of  the  U.N.  char- 
ter but  also  is  its  duty  as  the  leading  coun- 
try of  the  free  world. 

SELr-DETERMINATION 

Soviet  imperialism  must  be  seen  not  only 
as  a  potential  but  as  an  actuEd  enemy  that  is 
in  the  process  of  destroying  our  civilization. 
Any  support  given  to  the  Soviets,  in  the 
final  analysis,  encourages  their  imperialism 
aggression. 

The  great  issue  is  whether  it  is  possible  to 
bring  a  halt  to  Soviet  imperialism  short  of 
war.  Is  mankind's  choice  only  between  de- 
struction of  its  civilization  by  war  or  by  sur- 
render? 

If  Soviet  imperialism  is  to  be  brought  to  a 
halt,  we  must  be  frank  and  honest  and  see 
that  the  very  root  of  the  present  danger  is 
the  concept  of  spheres  of  interests.  Even 
today  the  West  still  accepts  this  destructive 
and  immoral  principle.  The  only  principle 
on  which  peace  and  coexistence  of  different 
systems  may  be  achieved  is  that  of  self-de- 
termination. 

Since  Eastern  Europe  is  the  corridor  of  ag- 
gression against  the  West,  the  keystone  of 
Western  strategy  must  be  to  apply  self-de- 
termination to  those  nations.  This  means 
that  these  nations  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  in  free  elections  what  kind  of 
socio-economic  and  poUtical  regime  they 
prefer.  Thus  the  roots  of  the  present  crisis 
and  its  consequences  would  be  eliminated. 

Admittedly,  we  cannot  expect  the  Soviets 
to  return  freedom  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries voluntarily  any  time  soon.  The  strate- 
gy of  peace  and  freedom  would  offer  an- 
other avenue.  It  will  need  a  stick  smd  a 
carrot,  and  also  time. 

First  the  stick.  In  order  to  deter  the  hard- 
liners and  strengthen  the  position  of  moder- 
ates, U.S.  military  superiority  has  to  be 
achieved.  The  Soviets  may  have  at  present 
the  advantage  caused  by  the  demobilizing 
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effect  of  the  detente  policy.  However,  U.S. 
investment  in  new  armament  will  probably 
produce  more  sophisticated  military  hard- 
ware than  the  Soviets  have,  and  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  them  to  compete 
with  Western  rearmament. 

Further.  It  must  be  clearly  stated  that  if 
the  self-determination  of  East  European  na- 
tions were  to  be  rejected  by  the  Soviets, 
trade  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  be  re- 
duced to  an  absolute  minimum.  No  credits 
would  be  extended  to  any  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

The  strategy  for  peace  and  freedom 
should  dervelop  into  a  worldwide  movement 
and  be  brought  to  the  plenum  of  the  U.N., 
the  Helsinki  agreement  should  be  declared 
void,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  Radio  Liberty,  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  made  full  use  of. 

As  to  the  carrot,  an  absolute  binding 
promise  should  be  made  that  if  the  Soviets 
meet  their  international  commitment  to  re- 
spect the  self-determination  of  East  Europe- 
an nations,  the  West  would  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  decision  of  these  nations  to  de- 
termine their  own  fate.  Further,  It  should 
be  offered  that  in  this  case  both  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  would  cease  to  exist  and 
both  the  United  States  and  Soviet  armies 
would  leave  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

An  absolute  atomic  disarmament  would, 
at  the  same  time,  become  the  agreed  goal. 

All  obstacles  to  economic  and  cultural  ties 
would  be  removed. 

The  Third  World  should  be  told  that  if 
the  Soviets  accept  this  reduction  in  arma- 
ment, the  West  would  be  able  to  increase 
badly  needed  help. 

The  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  would  be 
assured  that  the  West  is  not  interested  in 
interfering  with  their  internal  affairs  but 
only  in  maintaining  peace  based  on  freedom 
as  envisaged  in  the  U.N.  charter.  The  whole 
Soviet  bloc  should  be  persuaded  that  such  a 
reduction  in  armament  could  immediately 
increase  their  standard  of  living.  The  peace 
movement  in  Europe,  although  misled,  is 
guided  by  a  humane  fear  of  war.  Since  there 
does  not  exist  a  consistent  U.S.  policy  and 
strategy  for  peace  and  freedom,  the  move- 
ment haa  turned  toward  neutralism  and 
anti-Americanism.  Under  this  new  strategy, 
this  movement  would  become  aware  that 
the  West  and  particularly  the  U.S.,  stands 
for  freedom  and  peace  and  is  willing  to 
disarm  to  the  widest  extent  if  the  Soviets 
abandon  the  corridor  for  aggression.  The 
peace  movement  in  Europe,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  America  would  become  aware 
that  a  new  strategy  is  being  applied  that  is 
based  not  on  military  considerations  but  on 
human  values. 

BEHIIfD  SOVIET  STRENGTH 

To  be  sure,  all  this  would  not  suffice  for 
an  immediate  and  dramatic  change  of  the 
present  Soviet  foreign  policy,  but  It  would 
definitely  change  the  political  climate  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe  and  put  the  Soviets  on  the 
defensive.  They  would  have  to  defend  their 
Stalinist  doctrine.  It  would  have  an  impor- 
tant impact  in  the  East  European  countries. 
They  would  feel  for  the  first  time  that  the 
U.S.  is  sincerely  committed  to  peace  and 
freedom,  and  even  the  nations  within  the 
Soviet  Union  proper  would  feel  that  there  is 
a  most  desirable  alternative  to  the  present 
danger. 

All  this  would  strengthen  the  anti-Stalin- 
ists within  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  ap- 
paratus and  would  possibly  even  tip  the  bal- 
ance of  power  into  their  hands.  It  would  be, 
therefore,  important  not  to  base  strategy 
for  peace  and  freedom  on  hostility  toward 
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the  Soviet  Union  but  only  against  the  Sta 
linist  foreign  policy  that  has  pushed  that 
country  once  already  to  the  brink  of  abso 
lute  disaster. 

The  strength  of  the  Soviets  lies  in  the 
West's  lack  of  any  long-term  foreign  policy, 
and,  what  is  even  worse,  not  understanding 
that  the  Soviets  do  have  a  long-term  strate- 
gy and  goal.  Even  Henry  Kissinger  has  said 
"there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  single  unify- 
ing thread  to  Soviet  foreign  policy. "  The 
great  advantage  of  a  strategy  for  peace  and 
freedom  would  be  that  it.  as  opposed  to 
Stalinist  imperialistic  policy,  would  be  made 
public,  and  a  worldwide  peace  movement 
would  be  connected  to  the  concept  of  free 
dom. 

The  failure  to  think  in  terms  of  strategic 
goals  and  understand  the  essence  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  lead  to  an  inconsistency  of 
foreign  policy.  Detente,  credit,  and  deliv- 
eries of  technology  were  the  most  important 
supports  of  the  Stalinist  foreign  policy. 
Without  a  strategy  for  peace  and  freedom,  a 
complete  breakdown  of  the  Western  alliance 
must  be  expected,  and  it  will  make  it  possi 
ble  for  a  country  that  is  not  even  able  to 
feed  its  own  nation  to  become  the  dominant 
world  power.* 


BLACK  FLAG  OFFICERS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  salute  a  very  special  group  in  our 
military— the  black  flag  officers.  These 
black  admirals  and  generals  have 
served  our  country  with  valor  and 
dedication,  and  this  year  the  Defense 
Department  is  sponsoring  a  banquet  to 
honor  the  black  flag  officers  during 
this  Black  History  Month. 

Numerous  civic,  educational,  reli- 
gious and  business  groups,  as  well  as 
veterans'  organizations,  will  partici- 
pate in  this  special  event  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  these  black  Americans.  Their 
example  to  high  school  students,  col- 
lege students  and  junior  military  offi- 
cers is  a  valuable  part  of  Black  History 
Month,  and  I  am  proud  that  my  home 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  be  represent- 
ed by  Brig.  Gens.  Carl  Briscoe  and 
William  Frye. 

Other  black  flag  Army  officers  are 
Brig.  Gens.  Albert  Bryant,  Roscoe 
Cartwright,  Benjamin  Davis,  Talmidge 
Jacobs,  Vauce  Coleman,  Eugene  Cro- 
martie,  Guthrie  Turner,  Jr.,  Colin 
Powell,  Jackson  Rozier,  Jr.,  Isaac 
Smith,  Louis  Duckett,  James  McCall, 
Julius  Parker,  Jr.,  Cornelius  Baker, 
Hazel  Johnson,  Edward  Honor,  John 
nie  Fortie,  James  Hall,  Donald  Delan- 
dro.  John  Brown,  Dallas  Brown,  Jr., 
Robert  Adams,  Arthur  Holmes,  Jr., 
Andrew  Chambers,  Mario  Mann, 
Alfred  Cadie,  George  Price,  Leo 
Brooks,  and  Maj.  Gens.  Calvin  Frank- 
lin, Benjamin  Hunton,  Robert  Gaskill. 
Fred      Sheffey.      Jr.,      Cunningham 
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Bryant,  Jerry  Curry,  John  King, 
Oliver  Dillard,  Henry  Doctor,  Emmett 
Paige,  Jr.,  Hugh  Robinson,  Charles 
Rogers.  James  Hamlet,  Harvey  Wil- 
liams, Frederick  Davision,  Edward 
Greer,  Harry  Brooks,  Jr.,  ,and  Lt. 
Gens.  Julius  Becton,  Jr.,  Roscoe  Rob- 
inson, Jr.,  and  Arthur  Gregg. 

Black  flag  Air  Force  officers  are 
Brig.  Gens.  Charles  Jiggetts,  Norris 
Overton.  Bernard  Randolph,  Avon 
James,  David  Hall,  Alonzo  Ferguson, 
Archer  Durham,  Elmer  Brooks,  James 
Boddie,  Jr.,  and  Maj.  Gens.  William 
Brown,  Jr.,  Titus  Hall,  Winston 
Powers.  Rufus  Billups,  Thomas  Clif- 
ford, Lucius  Theus,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Ben- 
jamin Davis  and  Gen.  Daniel  James. 

Black  flag  officers  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  are  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Pe- 
tersen, Jr.,  Rear  Adms.  Benjamin 
Hacker,  Gerald  Thomas,  Lawrence 
Chambers  and  Louis  Williams,  and 
Vice  Adm.  Samuel  Gravely,  Jr. 

These  men  and  women  not  only 
have  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  defense  of  our  country  but  they 
serve  as  a  fine  example  to  minority 
military  personnel  everywhere.  I 
salute  them.» 


THE  NEW  COTTAGE  INDUSTRY 
IS  PROVIDING  INCREASED 
FREEDOMS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
more  industries  become  part  of  the  in- 
formation age  and  use  computers  for 
regular  business,  more  Americans  have 
the  chance  to  enjoy  the  new  freedoms 
of  the  modem  cottage  industry. 

Stockbrokers,  computer  programers, 
stenographers,  accountants,  and  engi- 
neers are  just  some  of  the  profession- 
als who  are  working  in  home  offices 
aU  over  the  country.  With  a  computer 
terminal  and  a  telephone,  any  job  that 
used  to  depend  on  a  calculator,  type- 
writer, or  filing  cabinet  can  now  be 
conducted  from  auiywhere— five  blocks 
from  the  main  office  or  500  miles 
away. 

The  new  cottage  industry  means  in- 
creased freedom  from  commuting  traf- 
fic, day-care  centers,  and  the  tyranny 
of  punching  a  time  clock.  I  am  excited 
about  these  new  freedoms  and  what 
they  mean  for  Americans. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
gives  some  good  examples  of  people 
prospering  with  these  new  work  ar- 
rangements. 

The  article  follows: 
CoBiPtTTER  Linkups  Letting  Traders  Start 
Up  SECtntiTiES  Firms  at  Home 
(By  Tim  Carrington) 

James  Ward  has  traded  the  hurly  burly  of 
Manhattan  for  an  electronic  cottage. 
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He  used  to  be  a  managing  director  in 
charge  of  twnd  trading  at  Dillon  Read  &  Co. 
Now  he  is  on  his  own:  his  bond-trading  room 
is  perched  atop  a  secluded  hilltop  in  subur- 
ban New  Jersey,  surrounded  by  trees,  mossy 
rocks  and  blissful  quiet. 

The  room,  of  course,  is  In  his  home.  Com- 
puter technology  made  it  possible  to  set  up 
his  new  four-man  firm.  Ward  Brittany  & 
Co..  at  a  comfortable  remove  from  Manhat- 
tan's financial  enclave.  Using  electronic  fa- 
cilities. Mr.  Ward  and  his  associates  trade 
municipal  and  corporate  bonds  and  govern- 
ment securities. 

Business  hasn't  been  booming  in  Ward 
Brittany's  first  five  months,  but  the  34-year- 
old  Mr.  Ward  attributes  that  chiefly  to  the 
general  malaise  of  fixed-income  markets.  He 
misses  New  York  hardly  at  all.  "A  lot  of 
being  there  is  just  going  to  lunch  at 
Harry's."  he  says.  Now  he  can  put  in  a  full 
day  at  home  and  by  5:15  p.m.  be  out  on  the 
athletic  field  to  coach  his  son's  soccer  team. 

SOLID  pleasures 

"It  gives  you  a  greater  reward  for  your 
time."  he  says.  He  had  gotten  tired  of  90- 
minute  commutes,  jostling  with  New  York 
crowds  and  getting  home  at  night  after  his 
children  had  gone  to  bed.  Mr.  Ward  got  the 
notion  of  moving  after  reading  about  elec- 
tronic cottages  in  Alvln  Toffler's  book  "The 
Third  Wave."  Mr.  Ward  believes  that  the  se- 
curities business  is  tailor-made  for  the  dls- 
[>erslon  of  big,  centralized  work  places  into 
small  operations  connected  by  computers. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  securities  re- 
volves around  the  transfer  of  millions  of 
bits  of  information— market  quotes,  status 
reports  on  trades  and  news  items,  to  cite  a 
few  categories.  Most  of  those  bits  now  are 
transmitted  by  computerized  equipment, 
which  also  is  used  to  store  stock-market  re- 
search and  handle  accounting  functions. 

The  bonds  that  Ward  Brittany  buys  for 
customers  never  pass  through  his  New 
Jersey  headquarters,  nor  does  the  money 
that  customers  pay  for  the  securities.  All  of 
that  is  handled  by  a  clearing  firm  in  New 
York,  an  arrangement  that  is  essential  to 
getting  such  operations  off  the  ground. 
Start-up  costs  in  any  case,  says  Mr.  Ward, 
were  about  $275,000. 

Robert  Garrett,  who  traded  securities  for 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  for  20  years,  is 
another  departed  Wall  Streeter.  Computer 
technology,  he  says,  helped  him  create  the 
at-home  trading  firm  bearing  his  name  In 
Westfleld,  N.J.  "I  ride  my  bicycle  downtown 
to  pick  up  my  mail  or  leave  work  for  the  sec- 
retarial service  there,"  he  says.  "I  see  a  lot 
of  things  in  my  own  town  I  didn't  see 
before." 

And  he  trades.  He  even  claims  to  have  an 
edge  over  his  New  York  counterparts. 
"Given  a  snowstorm  or  just  the  nirrent  de- 
terioration of  mass  transit,  my  clients  can 
have  greater  assurance  that  I'm  going  to  get 
to  my  office,"  he  says. 

R.  T.  Williams,  a  New  Jersey  computer 
consultant,  predicts  that  firms  like  Ward 
Brittany  and  Robert  Garrett  Associates  will 
proliferate  during  the  1980s.  "Computers 
are  becoming  smaller  and  more  powerful," 
he  says.  "They  may  break  down  structures 
that  have  existed  for  a  long  time  in  the  se- 
curities business."  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
another  trend:  the  growth  of  big  financial 
"supermarkets"  like  American  Express  Co. 
and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Officials  In  the  securities  industry  don't 
expect  a  mass  exodus  of  brokers  t>ent  on  set- 
ting up  their  own  electronic  cottages.  Bro- 
kers, particularly  those  at  the  bigger  firms, 
are  dependent  on  their  firms  to  generate 
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stock  research  for  them  and  to  package  the 
panoply  of  financial  services  they  sell. 

Nonetheless,  computer  advances  are  likely 
to  bring  about  changes  within  the  securities 
firms  as  well.  For  example,  Paine  Webber 
Inc.  is  considering  giving  each  of  its  top  pro- 
ducers a  microcomputer  to  handle  custom- 
made  accounting  feats  and  work  out  individ- 
ual trading  strategies  for  clients.  Donald  B. 
Marron,  chairman  of  the  large  securities 
firm,  says  brokers  with  microcomputers 
would  be  able  to  build  increased  customer 
loyalty  by  offering  information  such  as  a 
running  tally  on  tax  positions. 

Brian  Gaines,  a  computer  consultant  who 
is  also  a  stockbroker  with  Oppenheimer  & 
Co.,  thinks  microcomputers  will  become  a 
standard  perquisite  for  luring  big-dollar  bro- 
kers. "In  three  years."  he  predicts,  "no 
broker  in  his  right  mind  would  go  to  work 
for  a  firm  that  didn't  give  him  a  microcom- 
puter." 

WORRIES  about  ACCURACY 

One  fact  leading  Paine  Webber  and  other 
firms  to  consider  microcomputers  for  their 
brokers  is  that  some  brokers  have  begun 
buying  the  machines  on  their  own.  This 
causes  worries  over  the  quality  of  informa- 
tion given  to  customers  from  a  hodge-podge 
of  different  systems. 

Even  under  company-sponsored  micro- 
computer programs,  there  may  be  complex 
legal  challenges  if  a  broker  gives  inaccurate 
information  to  a  customer  based  on  a  faulty 
entry  into  his  own  microcomputer.  "We're 
still  examining  that  one."  says  a  Paine 
Webber  official. 

Skeptics  doubt  the  brokers  will  take  the 
time  to  feed  accurate  or  useful  information 
into  their  computers.  "The  basic  mentality 
of  the  broker  is  that  anything  that  doesnt 
immediately  bring  back  bucks  is  something 
I'm  not  interested  in."  says  Nigel  Wilson,  a 
computer  consultant  and  former  official  at 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 

Enthusiasts  counter  that  the  time  saved 
and  improved  service  of  individual  micro- 
computers will  enable  brokers  to  earn  more 
conunissions.  A  broker  with  a  microcomput- 
er, says  Mr.  Gaines,  can  run  off  500  letters 
to  his  best  clients,  and  make  them  all  look 
as  though  they  were  individually  typed. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  application 
of  computer  technology  in  the  financial  in- 
dustry will  come  when  computerized  trading 
systems  pick  up  a  significant  share  of  the 
business.  The  International  Futures  Ex- 
change, or  Intex,  is  a  Bermuda-based  com- 
puterized market  that  will  enable  partici- 
pants to  enter  orders  from  any  part  of  the 
world.  In  addition,  the  electronic  exchange 
is  offering  traders  an  added  accounting  serv- 
ice. "Any  person  in  our  system  could  sit  at 
home  and  trade."  says  Junius  Peake,  a 
founder  of  the  soon-to-open  Intex.  "We're 
taking  the  exchange  to  the  people.  "• 


THERE  IS  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  are  very  proud  of 
where  we  come  from,  our  region  of  the 
country,  our  own  States,  and  our  own 
particular  hometowns. 
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I  would  now  like  to  talk  about  the 
hometown  of  some  40,000  of  my  own 
constltutents  who,  Incredibly,  have 
been  told  by  a  bunch  of  outsiders  that 
Haverhill  has  less  to  offer  than  any 
other  city  in  the  Nation.  Some  227 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas  were 
rated  by  Rand  McNally  for  their  "liv- 
ablllty,"  the  services  the  contununity 
provides,  taxes  the  resident  pays,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  fail  to  see  how 
much  a  ridiculous  judgment  can  be 
made,  especially  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  and  sometimes  eloquent 
testimony  offered  in  the  city's  defense 
by  the  very  people  who  choose  to 
make  their  homes  there. 

Haverhill,  a  booming  mill  town  when 
American  industry  was  in  its  infancy, 
still  provides  a  full  and  satisfying  life 
beside  the  Merrimack  River  for  its 
many  families  and  businesses.  And  as 
glorious  as  Haverhill's  past  has  been, 
its  future  promises  to  be  Just  as  bright. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  city  fathers,  newly  in- 
stalled Mayor  William  Ryan  and  the 
community's  leading  businessmen, 
who  discussed  their  plans  for  Haver- 
hill and  the  restoration  of  the  down- 
town area. 

As  upbeat  as  they  were,  they  were 
no  more  so  than  their  many  neigh- 
bors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  citizens 
of  Haverhill  had  an  opportxmity  to 
speak  up  for  their  city,  and  millions  of 
Americans  heard  their  eloquent  de- 
fense as  it  was  reported  by  CBS  na- 
tional evening  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  knows  that  the  true  measure 
of  a  community  is  indeed  the  people 
who  reside  there,  who  actually  make 
the  commitment  to  raise  a  family 
there.  Haverhill's  citizenry  spoke  with 
pride  of  their  fine  libraries  and 
schools,  their  senior  citizens  center, 
and  the  many  other  services  and  Job 
opportunities  the  city  offers. 

But  the  most  eloquent  statement  on 
behalf  of  their  hometown  was  made 
by  Haverhill's  children,  who  partici- 
pated in  an  essay  contest,  sponsored 
by  WHAV,  a  local  radio  station.  These 
yoimg  people,  the  promise  of  Haver- 
hill's tomorrow,  were  asked  to  address 
the  question,  "Why  do  you  think  Ha- 
verhill is  the  best  place  to  live  in  the 
U.S.A.?" 

Three  first  prize  winners  were 
chosen,  one  in  each  of  three  age  brack- 
ets. The  winners  were:  Jennifer  Burke, 
grades  1-4,  Sarah  Clarke,  grades  5-8, 
and  Terry  O'Malley,  grades  9-12.  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  these  three  essays  in  de- 
fense not  only  of  Haverhill,  Mass..  but, 
in  a  larger  sense,  of  an  American  insti- 
tution, "Our  Home  Town." 
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January  U.  1982. 
Jennifer  Burke 
Mrs.  Pelletler— Grade  3 
Why  I  Think  Havekhiu.  Is  the  Best  Place 
To  Live  in  the  U.S.A. 
Haverhill  Is  nice  and  peaceful  most  of  the 
time.  I  don't  think  it's  the  worst  place  to 
live.  All  my  friends  and  I  like  it  here.  too.  I 
like  it  here  very  very  much.  So  does  my 
family.  There's  time  in  the  summer  for  skat- 
ing In  the  streets,  going  for  bike  rides,  swim- 
ming in  peace  and  quiet.  And  all  the  nice 
and  peaceful  walks  every  day,  the  schools 
teach  you  aU  you  need  to  know,  good  places 
to  shop  in  like  hardware  stores,  toy  stores, 
libraries    with    nice    librarians    with    good 
books,   really    good   restaurants   and   good 
food  there,  too.  Haverhill  has  more  things 
than   other   cities,    with   houses   that   are 
nicely  built,  parks  to  play  in.  churches'to  go 
to  and  learn  about  things  we  don't  know, 
very  nice  teachers  to  teach  things.  Parties 
at  school  for  holidays.  Haverhill  is  a  great 
place  to  live. 

I  January  11. 1982. 

Sarah  Clarke 
Mrs.  Danese 

Why  I  Thirk  Haverhill  is  the  Best  Place 
To  Live  in  the  U.S.A. 

Haverhill  is  a  place  where  a  person  can 
live  comfortably,  happily,  and  safely.  In 
saying  comfortably,  I  mean  the  housing.  Ha- 
verhill is  fudl  of  tree-line  streets,  although 
we  also  have  apartments,  condominiums, 
and  housing  for  the  poor  and  elderly. 

Happiness  is  easily  attainable  in  Haver- 
hill. Aside  from  being  near  industrial  and 
cultural  cities,  Haverhill  has  its  own  parks, 
swimming  pools,  Y.M.C.A..  skating  rinks 
and  museum  (Button woods).  Our  education- 
al system  Ls  good,  and  our  high  school  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in 
the  state.  A  vocational  school  is  avallabe  to 
students,  and  there  are  two  colleges  in  Ha- 
verhill. Haverhill  students  score  high  on 
statewide  and  nationwide  tests. 

Finally,  Haverhill  has  its  own  hospital 
with  facilities  for  treating  things  that  need 
Immediate  attention.  If  more  research  is 
needed,  Haverhill  is  close  to  Boston's  hospi- 
tals. 

Haverhill  offers  comfort,  happiness  and 
safety.  That's  a  combination  that's  hard  to 
beat. 
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Terry  O'Malley 


My  Town 


Actually,  Haverhill  isn't  a  bad  ol'  town. 
C'mon  In  and  look  around. 

This  here's  the  section  called  Ward  Hill. 
Nice  neighborhood,  eh?  And  Just  over  here 
are  the  industrial  plants.  I  swear  these 
buildings  are  growing  like  weeds. 

That's  route  I9S  right  there,  but  let's  go 
down  Main  Street  instead,  yes,  both  the 
highway  and  the  train  tracks  intersect  the 
entire  city  .  .  .  direct  routes  to  Boston,  the 
beach,  mountains;  whole  mess  of  things. 

This  section  is  caUed  Bradford.  A  lot  of 
nice  nelgh^rhoods  off  these  roads. 

That's  Bradford  College,  fully  accredited 
four-year  college.  Down  that  road  is  the  Ski 
Area,  and  tbats  Kimball  Tavern,  one  of  the 
oldest  buildtaigB  around,  and  it's  been  all  re- 
stored. There  are  a  couple  of  more  old 
houses,  and  this  is  what  you  could  call  the 
Bradford  business  district,  I  guess. 

This  river  Is  the  Merrimack;  once  we  cross 
it  we'll  be  in  HaverhlU  proper. 

Right  there  is  the  downtown.  It's  been 
going  through  a  lot  of  changes,  but  it's  fi- 
nally coming  along  nicely.  Way  down  there 


is  the  section  called  Riverside.  I  think  that 
is  where  they'll  be  building  the  new  hospi- 
tal. 

That's  City  Hall.  City  Hall  used  to  be 
where  that  lot  is.  and  this  used  to  be  the 
High  School,  until  it  got  too  small.  This  is 
Monument  Square.  There's  also  Lafeyette 
Square.  Washington  Square,  and  probably 
one  or  two  more  I  can't  remember. 

Over  yonder  there  is  the  Highlands  neigh- 
borhood, and  down  there  is  Kenoza  Lake. 
Northern  Essex  Community  College,  and 
the  castle.  Very  peaceful  in  the  woods  there. 

That's  the  temple  there.  I  tell  you.  there 
are  enough  churches,  schools,  and  nursing 
homes  in  this  dty,  for  a  wide  cross-section 
of  peoples.  Quite  a  few  cemeteries  too.  ah 
well. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  New  Hampshire,  can 
you  tell  the  difference? 

Let's  go  airborne,  eh?  It's  easier  to  show 
you  the  less  populated  areas,  the  "lioonies " 
so  to  speak. 

That's  Ayer's  village  there.  Ah  see  you've 
started  to  notice  the  farms  yes.  quite  a  few. 
and  even  a  fanners'  market  in  the  season. 
That's  the  poet  John  Greenleaf  Whittlers' 
birthplace.  A  claim  to  fame,  now. 

Prom  up  here  you  can  see  almost  all  as- 
pects of  the  city.  Both  sparsely  and  densely 
populated  areas;  rich  and  poor:  business  and 
farmland. 

And  y'know  something  .  .  .  even  the 
water  tastes  good  now.« 
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HON.  DAN  COATS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  world  hunger  is  an  inescapable 
reality.  Estimates  indicate  that  be- 
tween 500  million  to  1  billion  people 
throughout  the  world  suffer  from 
hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition.  Ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  developing  countries— except 
China— live  in  conditions  defined  by 
the  World  Bank  as  absolute  poverty, 
conditions  that  are  beneath  any  ra- 
tional definition  of  human  decency. 
The  conscience  of  many  Americans 
has  been  touched  by  these  conditions, 
and  many  urge  that  efforts  continue 
to  be  made  to  alleviate  the  mass  star- 
vation and  the  preponderance  of  dis- 
ease and  squalor  that  exist  in  areas  of 
Africa  and  other  underdeveloped 
countries. 

As  a  nation  we  have  made  previous 
efforts  to  address  the  problem  of 
world  hunger  and  we  have  enjoyed 
some  success.  But  we  have  also  learned 
that  massive  amounts  of  foreign  aid, 
distributed  within  loosely  structured 
programs,  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  world  hunger  or  necessarily  alter 
the  conditions  of  absolute  poverty. 
Too  often  this  aid  fails  to  reach  those 
who  are  most  in  need.  Too  often  this 
aid  fails  to  develop  in  the  people  the 
capacity  to  provide  for  themselves. 
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I  believe  that  developing  a  nation's 
self-sufficiency  in  the  production  of 
food  is  the  cornerstone  not  only  for 
getting  at  the  root  cause  of  world 
hunger  but  also  for  beginning  to  alter 
some  of  the  painful  conditions  of  abso- 
lute poverty.  Developing  self-sufficien- 
cy Is  also  paramount  to  maintaining  a 
population's  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

The  time  has  come  to  charmel  our 
energies  and  personal  commitment 
into  using  the  dollars  already  allocat- 
ed as  efficiently  and  prudently  as  pos- 
sible so  that  these  goals  will  be  met. 
Legislation  needs  to  be  strengten  so 
that  waste  and  misuse  are  eliminated. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4588,  the 
Hunger  Assistance  and  African  Food 
Security  Act.  is  to  target  more  U.S.  de- 
velopmental assistance  to  the  abso- 
lutely poor  and  to  develop  self-suffi- 
ciency in  the  region  of  Sub-Saharan 
Africa.  I  have  solicited  comments  on 
the  bill  from  church  and  synagogue 
leaders  in  my  district  and  received  im- 
pressive, thought-provoking  responses. 
Based  on  the  strong  feeling  of  support 
indicated  in  these  responses  and  on 
my  own  sense  or  personal  commitment 
to  aid  those  in  need.  I  have  decided  to 
cosponsor  this  piece  of  legislation. 

In  the  correspondence  I  received 
from  my  constituents,  four  recurring 
themes  stood  out  as  common  concerns 
with  regard  to  this  bill.  I  share  these 
concerns  and  hence  issue  my  endorse- 
ment with  these  same  thoughts  and 
reservations  in  mind.  I  wish  to  enter 
into  the  Record  some  of  these  com- 
ments, so  aptly  stated  by  my  constitu- 
ents, which  focus  on  these  common 
concerns. 

First,  and  foremost,  is  the  concern 
that  there  be  sufficient  supervision  to 
assure  that  this  aid  reaches  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  The  president  of 
one  parish  community  wrote: 

My  concern  is  that  frequently  such  pro- 
grams fall  short  of  the  goal.  Agencies  we 
have  worked  with  for  years  have  verified 
that  frequently  such  projects  are  taken  over 
in  these  countries  by  people  who  use  them 
for  personal  gain  •  •  *  We  need  to  have 
close  supervision  of  such  projects  to  be  sure 
that  the  people  who  need  the  help  really  re- 
ceive it. 

Second,  there  is  the  concern  that 
this  aid  be  directed  into  programs 
which  foster  self-sufficiency.  One  con- 
stituent urged  that  "heavy  emphasis 
be  placed  on  aiding  underdeveloped 
areas  in  increasing  their  own  produc- 
tion." Another  states: 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  only 
program  that  will  remove  the  spectre  of 
starvation  is  one  which  seeks  to  develop  the 
agrarian  potential  of  the  region  and  allows 
the  autonomy  of  the  native  population. 

This  leads  to  the  third  area  of  con- 
cern. Caution  should  be  exercised  in 
dispensing  this  aid  so  as  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  people 
being  helped.  One  pastor  shared  his 
experience  from  a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
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eral  council  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church. 

What  I  heard  from  some  of  our  brethren 
who  came  from  Africa,  was  the  pain  they 
felt  toward  our  nation.  Some  of  these 
people  have  been  made  to  feel  like  second- 
or  third-class  people  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  nation  has  imposed  its  will  on  them  In 
return  for  the  assistance  we  gave  them  and 
which  they  so  desperately  needed.  Is  the 
working  of  subsection  (b)  a  fair  and  accu- 
rate possibility  for  these  people  or  are  we 
chancing  the  rap)e  of  a  people  who  have  a 
culture  so  different  from  ours  that  working- 
women  would  create  even  more  pain?  I  have 
no  answers,  only  the  question. 

We  must  know  these  answers. 

And  finally,  I  was  asked  the  question 
over  and  over  again,  Ls  this  piece  of 
legislation  enough?  One  constituent 
observed  that: 

Too  often  the  well-intentioned  actions  of 
a  harried  and  hurried  Congress  has  created 
past  legislation  that  history  has  shown  us  to 
be  more  of  a  mass  of  red  tape  than  it  was  of 
any  good. 

I  believe  now  more  than  ever  a  com- 
prehensive food  assistance  and  devel- 
opment program  is  necessary  to  effec- 
tively direct  this  country  toward 
achieving  its  goals  in  alleviating  world 
hunger. 

To  this  end.  H.R.  4588  is  a  legislative 
vehicle  which  deserves  our  support.* 


LAKEWOOD  AWARD  OP  VALOR 
LUNCHEON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crash  of  an  Air  Florida  passenger 
plane  into  the  Potomac  River  several 
weeks  ago  brought  to  America's  atten- 
tion a  heroic  act  as  Lenny  Skutnick,  a 
young  employee  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  dived  into  the  icy 
waters  to  save  the  life  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  lost  her  grip  on  the 
line  from  the  helicopter.  Mr.  Skitnlck 
was  rightly  hailed  as  a  hero;  I  was, 
however,  slightly  disturbed  by  the  nu- 
merous media  commentators  who  pro- 
fessed that  America  was  starved  for 
heroes.  This  is  not  so,  for  in  conmiunl- 
ties  all  across  the  Nation,  people  rise 
heroically  to  meet  extraordinary  chal- 
lenges. Let  me  take  a  few  minutes 
today  to  share  with  you  the  exploits  of 
eight  men  and  women  who  will  be 
honored  at  the  Lakewood,  Calif,  award 
of  valor  luncheon  this  Thursday. 

Deputy  Sandra  Oayhart,  responding 
to  an  "insane  person  with  a  gim"  call, 
watched  as  the  suspect  waved  a  hand- 
gun while  advancing  toward  her.  After 
Deputy  Oayhart  warned  the  suspect 
to  halt  and  drop  his  weapon,  the  sus- 
pect place  the  gun  in  the  waistband  of 
his  trousers,  but  continued  advancing 
toward  Deputy  Gayhart.  Rather  than 
firing    at    the    suspect,    the    deputy 
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shouted  a  second  warning  to  drop  the 
weapon.  This  time  the  man  complied 
with  her  commands.  Deputy  Gayhart 
will  be  honored  for  commendable  re- 
straint. 

Deputies  George  Ponomaroff,  Wil- 
liametta  Washington,  and  Frank 
Handley,  are  being  honored  for  their 
life-saving  assistance  to  a  woman  and 
her  children  who  were  trapped  in  a 
house  by  a  fire.  Receiving  a  call  at  the 
station  from  the  almost  hysterical 
woman.  Deputy  Washington  and 
Deputy  Handley  managed  to  calm  her 
and  instructed  here  to  lie  on  the  floor 
and  cover  herself  and  her  children 
with  wet  blankets.  This  action  kept 
them  alive  until  Deputy  Ponomaroff 
arrived  at  the  scene  and  burst  into  the 
burning  building  to  escort  the  woman 
and  her  children  to  safety. 

Deputy  Dale  DuBois  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  a  traffic  accident  involving  a 
bicyclist,  sind  saw  that  an  11 -year-old 
boy  was  in  very  critical  condition, 
bleeding  profusely  from  the  head  and 
one  leg  and  without  pulse  or  respira- 
tion. Deputy  DuBois  administered 
CPR  until  professional  paramedic  per- 
sonnel arrived  to  relieve  him.  Despite 
DuBois'  actions,  the  boy  died. 

Deputy  Bruce  Teel  happened  upon 
an  accident  between  a  motorcyclist 
and  a  large  semitrailer  and  quickly  de- 
termined that  one  of  the  Injured  mo- 
torcyclists had  sustained  massive  inju- 
ries to  his  legs  and  was  not  breathing. 
Deputy  Teel  stopped  the  severe  femo- 
ral bleeding  and  helped  the  injured 
man  breath,  thereby  saving  his  life. 

Two  Los  Angeles  County  firefight- 
ers. Battalion  Chief  Robert  Spalty  and 
firefighter  Bernard  Cain,  will  also  be 
honored  at  the  award  of  valor  lunch- 
eon. Battalion  Chief  Spalty,  a  25-year 
veteran  of  the  department,  has  served 
as  battalion  chief  for  14  years.  His 
career,  which  ends  this  April  with  his 
retirement,  has  been  a  consistent 
record  of  meritorious  service  to  the 
community. 

Firefighter  Cain  will  be  honored  for 
his  extraordinary  action  in  apprehend- 
ing two  youths  who  had  stolen  a  lady's 
purse.  Without  thought  of  his  own 
safety,  firefighter  Cain  held  the  two 
suspects  until  sheriff's  deputies  ar- 
rived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  and  women 
by  their  actions  have  demonstrated  a 
selfless  devotion  to  duty  and  a  deep 
and  sincere  concern  for  their  fellow 
citizens  and  for  their  community.  I 
feel  safe  in  speaking  for  the  entire 
South  Bay  area  in  thanking  each  of 
them  for  their  efforts.* 
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COP-KILLER  BULLETS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  serious  dangers  posed  to 
police  by  the  current  availability  of 
handgun  bullets  that  can  penetrate 
the  bulletproof  vests  worn  by  over  50 
percent  of  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. 

I  was  first  alerted  to  this  critical 
problem  3  years  ago  by  the  New  York 
City  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. Since  that  time  I  have  extensive- 
ly researched  the  issue  and  introduced 
legislation  aimed  at  providing  effective 
remedies. 

Specifically,  my  legislation  (H.R. 
5437)  calls  for  a  Federal  study  to  de- 
termine which  handgun  bullets  have 
the  ability  to  penetrate  the  18-layer 
Kevlar  bulletproof  vest  that  is  worn 
by  most  police  officers.  Once  identi- 
fied by  the  study,  my  bill  would  ban 
the  availability  of  those  bullets,  and 
would  establish  mandatory  minimum 
prison  sentences  for  any  person  carry- 
ing or  using  such  sunmunition  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

Tests  have  shown  that  the  most 
powerful  of  these  bullets,  the  Teflon- 
coated  KTW,  can  penetrate  up  to  72 
layers  of  Kevlar,  the  protective  mate- 
rials used  to  make  bulletproof  vests.  In 
simpler  terms,  this  means  the  KTW 
bullet  has  the  ability  to  rip  through 
the  equivalent  of  four  bulletproof 
vests  in  a  single  shot. 

We  know  of  at  least  four  other  types 
of  handgun  ammunition  that  can  pen- 
etrate the  soft  body  armor  worn  by 
police,  including  two  foreign-made  bul- 
lets that  are  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  large  quantities.  How- 
ever, the  KTW's  Teflon  coating  places 
it  in  a  class  by  itself.  According  to  vari- 
ous test  data,  the  Teflon  coating, 
which  is  apple  green  in  color,  increases 
the  bullet's  penetration  by  approxi- 
mately 20  percent. 

Obviously,  Du  Pont,  the  makers  of 
Teflon,  were  not  pleased  when  this  in- 
formation was  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion by  myself  and  others,  including 
"NBC  Magazine,"  which  featured  the 
KTW  story  on  their  January  8,  1982, 
broadcast.  In  fact,  I  was  recently  in- 
formed by  Du  Pont  that  they  have  es- 
tablished a  firm  new  policy  that  pro- 
hibits any  of  their  dealers  from  selling 
Teflon  to  any  company  that  makes 
armor-piercing  handgun  ammunition. 
This  policy  is  specifically  aimed  at  de- 
priving the  makers  of  the  KTW 
bullet— North  American  Ordnance 
based  in  Pontiac,  Mich.— of  the  Teflon 
that  is  so  critical  to  the  production  of 
their  so-called  cop-killer  bullets. 

I  wish  to  highly  commend  Du  Pont 
for   their   responsible   action   in   this 
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matter.  Clearly,  Du  Pont  recognizes 
the  extreme  dangers  the  KTW  and 
other  armor-piercing  handgun  bullets 
pose  to  police.  Fortunately,  we  are  not 
alone  in  o\ir  thinking. 

In  addition  to  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port my  legislation  has  received  from 
the  law  enforcement  community,  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  substantial  number 
of  State  legislatures  and  local  bodies 
that  have  initiated  or  endorsed  similar 
efforts  to  my  own.  In  fact,  just  recent- 
ly, the  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  City  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  fully  endorsing 
my  efforts.  At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  insert  the  full  text  of  the  res- 
olution: 

Resolution  No.  17—1982 

Whereas,  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
United  States  and  the  International  Union 
of  Police  Associations  have  issued  a  warning 
that  recently  invented  Teflon-coated  bronze 
bullets  present  a  danger  not  only  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  but  to  the  general  public 
as  well,  and 

Whereas,  these  KTW  bullets,  named  for 
the  initials  of  its  inventor,  can  blast 
through  a  normal  police  vest  folded  four 
times  as  well  as  five  large  telephone  books 
placed  behind  it.  and  can  pierce  car  bodies 
and  walls. 

Whereas,  such  bullets  hold  a  threat  to  in- 
nocent bystanders  as  well  as  law  enforce- 
ment officer*,  and 

Whereas.  U.S.  Congressman  Mario  Biaggi, 
cognizant  of  the  havoc  such  bullets  can 
bring,  is  opposing  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  these  bullets. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  the  City 
Council  direct  the  City  Clerk  to  prepare  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  for  presentation  to 
U.S.  Congressman  Mario  Biaggi.  endorsing 
his  fight  to  ban  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  KTW  bullet. 

Adopted:  January  12,  1982.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  HAY 
I     WHITNEY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  DY80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  and  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
American  who  recently  passed  away. 
John  Hay  (Jock)  Whitney  was  a  true 
Renaissance  man  in  all  senses  of  the 
word.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  and 
pacesetting  leader  not  only  in  the 
fields  of  publishing,  diplomacy  and  in- 
vesting but  also  In  business,  philan- 
thropy, public  policy,  and  sports. 

Bom  in  Ellsworth,  Maine  to  PajTie 
and  Helen  Hay  Whitney,  he  was  de- 
scended from  a  proud  heritage.  He  was 
the  maternal  grandson  of  John  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State  under  Presidents 
William  McKlnley  and  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt. His  paternal  grandfather  Wil- 
liam C.  Whitney  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Whitney  distinguished  himself 
at  Groton  School  in  Massachusetts 
and  then  went  on  to  Yale  University. 
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It  was  during  these  school  years  that 
he  forced  himself  to  overcome  his 
early  handicap  of  stuttering  and  a 
bout  with  rheumatic  fever.  In  1926,  he 
attended  Oxford  University  in  Eng- 
land but  was  forced  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica the  next  year  because  of  the  death 
of  his  father. 

His  first  job  on  Wall  Street  earned 
him  $65  a  month.  Through  his  own 
hard  work  and  a  sizable  inheritance 
left  by  his  parents,  he  was  able  to 
create  a  vast  financial  empire. 

He  also  inherited  a  long-standing 
family  interest  in  horses.  With  his 
sister,  Joan  Whitney  Payson.  they 
became  major  figures  in  thoroughbred 
racing  circles  and  co-owners  of  a  large 
string  of  racehorses  at  the  famed 
Greentree  Racing  stables  near  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  This  stable  produced  the 
"Horse  of  the  Year"  in  both  1949  and 
1953. 

A  knowledgeable  breeder  and  a 
shrewd  judge  of  horses,  in  1928  he  was 
the  youngest  member  ever  elected  to 
the  Jockey  Club.  There  he  served 
eight  terms  as  its  steward  until  1980. 
For  18  years  he  was  also  president  of 
the  American  Thoroughbred  Breeders 
Association  and  was  a  founding 
member  and  trustee  of  the  New  York 
State  Racing  Association.  In  addition, 
he  reigned  as  director  of  the  Saratoga 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Breed  of  Horses,  and  served  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Turf  and 
Field  Club. 

An  avid  sportsman,  he  often  partici- 
pated in  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  and 
bird  hunting.  His  primary  love,  howev- 
er was  carrying  on  a  family  tradition, 
polo.  He  attained  international  rank- 
ing in  polo  during  the  1920's  and 
1930's  and  served  as  the  captain  of  the 
famous  "Greentree  Team,"  which  won 
successive  U.S.  Open  Championships 
in  1935  and  1936. 

John  Whitney  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  arts.  His  interest  in  the  theater, 
combined  with  an  uncanny  ability  to 
pick  a  winner,  led  him  to  back  a 
number  of  hit  plays.  Among  them 
were  "Whistling  in  the  Dark"  and 
"Kind  Lady."  Contrary  to  strong 
advice,  he  invested  in  "Life  With 
Father,"  which  at  the  time,  had  the 
second  longest  run  in  Broadway  histo- 
ry. 

This  initiation  into  the  arts  led  him 
to  branch  into  films.  He  founded  Pio- 
neer Pictures,  producing  films  in  a 
process  Hollywood  had  little  faith  in 
at  the  time,  technicolor.  He  proved  the 
skeptics  wrong,  however;  the  compa- 
ny's initial  production,  "La  Cucara- 
cha,"  grossed  more  money  than  any 
other  short  in  film  history. 

In  1935,  along  with  David  O.  Selz- 
nlck  and  others,  Mr.  Whitney  formed 
Selznick  International  Pictures.  The 
company  went  on  to  produce  the 
smash  hits,  "A  Star  is  Bom,"  and  the 
two  Academy  Award  winners,  "Rebec- 
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ca,"  and  "Gone  With  The  Wind,"  one 
of  the  biggest  box  office  attractions  in 
the  history  of  cinema. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Whitney 
served  with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force 
as  a  captain  in  the  Combat  Intelli- 
gence Division.  After  a  brief  stint  in 
England  he  became  a  colonel  on  the 
staff  of  the  Commander  of  Allied 
Forces  in  the  Mediterranean  theater. 

Transferred  to  the  European  theater 
after  the  Allied  invasion,  he  and  four 
companions  were  captured  by  German 
troops  while  driving  a  jeep  through 
southern  France.  Through  their  brav- 
ery and  resourcefulness,  they  managed 
to  escape  from  the  train  taking  them 
back  to  Germany  while  it  was  being 
shelled  by  Allied  artillery.  Eighteen 
days  later  they  made  their  way  back  to 
friendly  lines. 

For  his  heroic  exploits,  John  Whit- 
ney was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
the  Bronze  Star,  and  a  citation  for  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  conduct  in  the 
performance  of  outstanding  services. 
He  was  also  made  a  member  in  the 
order  of  the  British  Empire  and  given 
the  rank  of  chevalier  in  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor. 

After  the  war.  Mr.  Whitney  served 
on  several  advisory  bodies  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  including 
the  President's  Commission  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy,  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Public 
Committee  on  Personnel. 

In  December  1956,  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  him  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain.  During  his  4  years  in 
London,  he  was  instrumental  in  im- 
proving Anglo-American  relations. 
These  relations  had  become  strained 
due  to  the  combined  British-French- 
Israeli  incursion  into  Egypt  following 
the  nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal 
in  1956. 

While  in  Britain.  Mr.  Whitney  began 
investing  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  a  paper  his  grandfather, 
John  Hay.  had  once  served  on  as  an 
editorial  writer.  He  subsequently 
became  publisher  and  then  took  over 
as  its  editor-in-chief.  Yet.  not  even  his 
entreprenurial  skills  could  protect  the 
Tribune  from  the  dynamics  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  market  and  the 
paper  suspended  publication  in  1966. 

He  did  hold  onto  the  Herald  Tri- 
bune's European  subsidiary,  the  Paris 
based  Herald  Tribune.  Today  this  pub- 
lication is  owned  jointly  by  the  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post,  and 
Whitney  Communications. 

Through  the  Whitney  Communica- 
tions Corp.,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
John  Whitney  acquired  interests  in  a 
number  of  magazines.  These  included 
Parade  Magazine,  Interior  Design.  Art 
in  America,  The  Hockey  News,  The 
Boating  Industry,  The  Oil  Daily,  and 
50  Plus.  The  corporation  also  acquired 
interests  in  29  small  newspapers  locat- 
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ed   throughout   the  First   District  of 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Florida. 

Apart  from  its  publishing  interest. 
Whitney  Communications  owned  6 
radio  stations  as  well  as  cable  televi- 
sion companies  operating  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire.  Through  its 
subsidiary,  Corinthian  Broadcasting 
Corp.  it  operated  five  television  sta- 
tions located  in  Tulsa,  Indianapolis, 
Fort  Wayne,  Houston,  and  Sacramen- 
to. In  1971  Corinthian  merged  with 
Dunn  and  Bradstreet  Inc.,  of  which 
Mr.  Whitney  became  a  director  and  its 
largest  individual  stockholder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  always  an  active  pro- 
moter of  social  justice.  John  Whitney 
was  involved  in  numerous  philanthro- 
pies. In  1949  he  founded  the  John  Hay 
Whitney  foundation.  This  foundation 
over  the  years  has  given  generous  sup- 
port to  individuals  in  a  number  of 
areas,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation. It  provides  numerous  scholar- 
ships and  other  opportunitites  to  ex- 
ceptional individuals  from  minority 
groups  who  seek  to  make  educational, 
social,  and  economic  changes  in  their 
communities.  This  foundation's  funds 
also  enabled  distinguished  scholars  to 
teach  at  small  independent  schools  as 
visiting  professors. 

The  Whitney  Foundation  has  also 
undertaken  a  number  of  studies  in  the 
public  policy  sector.  One  study  on 
labor-management  relations  entitled 
"The  Causes  of  Industrial  Peace 
Under  Collective  Bargaining"  became 
a  classic  in  its  field.  It  examined  the 
ways  that  labor  and  management 
could  reach  agreement,  emphasizing 
accommodation  rather  than  confron- 
tation. 

John  Whitney's  philanthropic  activi- 
ties were  not  confined  to  the  work  of 
this  foundation.  He  took  seriously  his 
post  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Yale  Corpora- 
tion from  1955-70  and  a  Senior  Fellow 
from  1970-73.  He  also  served  on  the 
Board  of  Govemors  of  New  York  Hos- 
pital from  1927  to  1974  when  he  was 
elected  a  Life  Governor,  a  Board 
Member  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

A  patron  of  the  arts,  besides  his  fine 
collection  he  was  a  trustee  and  vice 
president  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  In  addition  he  was  a  member  of 
the  building  committee  for  the  Nation- 
al Art  Gallery's  spectacular  East 
Wing. 

A  friend  once  said  that  for  Mr.  Whit- 
ney "money  has  three  purposes:  to  be 
invested  wisely,  to  live  well  off  and  to 
to  do  good  with."  His  compassion  and 
his  philanthropic  activities  prove  he 
did  not  forget  his  fellow  man.  He  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
pretension.  Even  though  he  was  a 
master  of  one  of  America's  great  for- 
tunes there  was  one  convention  that 
he  shunned  with  a  passion.  He  refused 
to  have  his  name  listed  in  the  Social 
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Register.  He  called  this  publication  a 
"travesty  of  democracy"  with  "absurd 
notions  of  who  is  and  who  is  not  so- 
cially acceptable." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Mary- 
land's First  District  have  lost  a  wise 
friend  and  America  has  lost  a  great 
man.  I  wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences  to  his  wife  Betsey,  his 
daughters  Sara  Wilford  and  Kate 
Whitney,  and  his  eight  grandchildren. 
We  all  mourn  the  loss.* 


HONOR  OUR  DEBT  TO  VIETNAM 
VETS 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  many  Members  of  this 
body.  I  have  joined  in  the  efforts  to 
grant  Vietnam  veterans  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve  and  need.  Again  like 
many.  I  have  been  continuously  sur- 
prised by.  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  the 
obvious,  to  honor  our  debt. 

The  issues  are  not  complex.  The  ac- 
tions required  are  neither  unprece- 
dented or  particularly  bold.  Yet  the 
simplest  actions  which  seek  merely  to 
follow  the  Nation's  most  basic  moral 
commitments  either  evade  us  or 
become  mired  in  new  and  apparently 
hopeless  controversy. 

In  a  recent  article.  Joseph  Zengerle 
has  shed  new  and  clarifying  light  on 
the  barriers  that  have  detained  us, 
barriers  which  reach  beyond  the  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  veteran  policy  to  our 
Nation's  ability  to  accept  its  past,  over- 
come its  defects  and  move  compassion- 
ately foward.  I  commend  the  piece  to 
my  colleague's  attention. 

Mr.  Zengerle  knows  of  what  he 
speaks.  A  Vietnam  veteran,  he  attend- 
ed law  school  on  the  GI  bill  and  was 
not  only  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 'but  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs  and  In- 
stallations under  President  Carter. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  19,  1982] 

Vietnam:  The  Bone  In  Our  Throat 

(By  Joseph  C.  Zengerle) 

As  one  who  has  been  involved  in  Vietnam 
veterans'  causes  for  the  past  five  years.  I  am 
developing  an  unpleasant  metaphor  for  the 
way  in  which  the  experience  of  the  war  re- 
sides in  the  belly  of  America.  It  is  that  of 
the  Alien,  a  creature  from  the  movie  of  the 
same  name.  The  Alien  lives  within  its  host 
as  an  indigestible  identity,  erupting  unpre- 
dictably to  turn  on  its  former  home  with  a 
voracious  appetite. 

The  most  recent  example  of  such  an  erup- 
tion was  the  CBS  program  "The  Uncounted 
Enemy:  A  Vietnam  Deception."  aired  in  late 
January.  The  documentary  made  a  strong 
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case  for  the  proposition  that  our  headquar- 
ters In  Vietnam,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  deliberately 
understated  enemy  strength  at  a  time  when 
it  was  telling  the  country  that  we  were  win- 
ning the  war;  misled  the  nation  about  the 
amount  of  enemy  infiltration  during  the 
months  preceding  the  Tet  offensive,  pre- 
sumably preventing  adequate  defensive 
preparations  from  being  m&de;  and  then  or- 
dered that  the  computer  records  of  these  in- 
telligence estimates  be  doctored  retrospec- 
tively so  that  no  one  could  ever  reconstruct 
the  truth  of  what  really  happened. 

A  few  days  later  Westmoreland  held  a 
press  conference  to  rebut  the  charges.  Ac- 
companied by  retired  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel 
Graham  (the  officer  said  to  have  altered  the 
re<»rd8)  and  other  principal  of  the  relevant 
experience,  he  also  stated  that  he  had  been 
"ambushed"  by  Interviewer  Mike  Wallace.  A 
few  days  after  that,  Westmoreland  apolo- 
gized for  this  characterization  of  the  inter- 
view, producing  a  letter  CBS  had  sent  him 
before  the  taping  and  stating  that  he  had 
neglected  to  consider  it  through  a  lapse  of 
memory.  In  the  meantime,  conservative  col- 
umnist William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.  was  calling 
for  a  congressional  Investigation,  while  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  was  saying  that 
Westmoreland  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
hatchet  Job. 

The  incident  is  typical  of  appearances  of 
the  Alien,  of  which  I  will  mention  only  two 
others.  The  most  significant  private  institu- 
tions to  emerge  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  and  to  hold  forth  promise  for 
healing  the  wounds  it  Inflicted  on  our  socie- 
ty, are  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  a 
national  membership  organization  lobbying, 
litigating  and  educating  the  public  on  veter- 
ans' issues,  and  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial Fund,  a  nonprofit  organization  spon- 
soring the  Vietnam  War  memorial  to  be 
built  in  Washington. 

WMF  took  extraordinary  steps  to  ensure 
that  its  final  design  selection  for  the  memo- 
rial was  unassailable  both  procedurally  and 
architecturally.  After  the  hoopla  surround- 
ing the  final  choice  subsided,  up  cropped  a 
group  of  veterans  who  charge  that  the  me- 
morial design  is  a  "black  trench"  that  would 
be  an  embarrassment  to  the  memory  of 
those  lost  In  Southeast  Asia.  At  the  elev- 
enth hour  before  groundbreaking.  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt  Interceded  to  say 
that  despite  the  approvals  already  secured, 
he  would  have  to  review  the  plans  before 
they  could  proceed.  MeanwhUe,  WMF's 
president  was  on  television  predicting  that 
500,000  veterans  would  be  in  Washington 
for  the  memorial's  dedication  on  Veterans' 
Day  this  year,  calling  It  "the  parade  we 
never  got." 

On  Christmas  Eve.  the  executive  director 
of  WA  and  other  WA  members  traveled  to 
Hanoi  to  discuss  with  the  Vietnamese  those 
Americans  who  were  missing  in  action 
during  the  war  and  remain  unaccounted  for, 
and  the  effects  of  exposiue  to  a  herbicide, 
colloquially  known  as  Agent  Orange,  used 
by  the  United  States  during  the  war.  Un- 
schooled In  diplomacy  and  unprepared  for 
the  speed  with  which  their  trip  was  ar- 
ranged, these  veterans  were  nevertheless 
possessed  of  deeply  humanitarian  motives 
and  did  advance  discvtsslons  on  those  issues. 
which  had  been  stalled  or  nonexistent.  For 
example,  the  Vietnamese  subsequently 
agreed  to  meet  next  week  with  a  delegation 
from  the  departments  of  State  and  Defense 
on  the  MIA  question.  Yet  at  their  home- 
coming press  conference  the  members  of 
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the  delegation  were  accused  by  other  veter- 
ans of  being  dupes  of  Hanoi,  and  a  POW/ 
MIA  group  now  echoes  those  charges. 

Despite  its  different  guises  (intelligence 
deception,  black  trench,  Hanoi  dupes)  the 
beast  Is  thb  same:  our  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  assimilate  compassionately  our  own 
history.  This  is  not  to  say  there  are  no  le- 
gitimate grounds  for  serious  concern  or  dis- 
agreement on  these  questions.  It  is  only  to 
observe  the  relentlessly  bitter  animus  un- 
derlying the  disputes,  which  not  only  Im- 
pedes their  resolutions  but  leads  to  the  de- 
vouring of  the  losers. 

The  foremost  dilemma  before  the  country 
rest>ectlng  the  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  War  Is 
how  to  cloce  the  divisions  it  opened  in  our 
society,  between  the  doves  and  hawks,  unre- 
pentant veterans  and  peace  activists,  the 
uniformed  military  and  its  civilian  Reader- 
ship, the  Class  of  '46  and  those  who  fought 
in  Vietnam,  and  so  forth.  As  Congress  con- 
siders whether  to  investigate  the  war.  Secre- 
tary Watt  whether  to  approve  WMF's  me- 
morial and  the  Defense  and  State  depart- 
ments how  to  deal  with  WA's  possible 
breakthrough  on  MIA's,  I  hope  they  look 
beyond  these  specific  issues  to  the  Impor- 
tant long-term  objective,  that  of  defanglng 
the  Allen.  What  Arthur  Miller  said  of 
people  in  his  play  "After  the  Pall"  seems 
equally  true  of  nations:  "One  must  finally 
taike  one's  life  In  one's  arms."* 
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AMERICAN  PRODUCTIVITY:  1981 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  irrw  YORK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  front  lines  of  the  battlefield  where 
the  great  productivity  improvement 
war  is  being  waged  comes  both  good 
news  and  bad  news.  The  good  news  is 
that  overall  in  1981,  productivity- 
measured  as  output  per  paid  hour  of 
work— rose  0.9  percent  after  posting  3 
consecutive  years  of  negative  growth. 
The  bad  news  is  that  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1981  productivity  dropped 
at  an  incredible  record  rate  of  7.6  per- 
cent. 

The  fundamental  problems  behind 
such  a  precipitous  drop  deserve  the 
immediate  and  serious  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  column 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  describ- 
ing the  1981  productivity  figures  in 
greater  detail. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  speech  entitled  "Improv- 
ing Productivity  in  the  U.S.:  The  Real 
Strategic  Challenge,"  presented  by 
Fred  G.  Steingraber  at  the  Manufac- 
turing Services  Seminar  in  Los  Ange- 
les. Mr.  Steingraber's  insights  into 
some  of  the  problems  plaguing  Ameri- 
can businesses  makes  for  interesting 
reading  for  all  who  share  a  common 
concern  for  improving  management 
techniques  and,  ultimately,  improving 
American  productivity.  I  insert  this 
speech  In  the  Record  at  this  time: 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Phodhctivity  Pell  at  a  Record  7.6  Percent 
Rate  in  Fourth  Quarter  but  Rose  0.9 
Percent  in  Year 

Washington.— Productivity  of  U.S.  non- 
farm  businesses  plunged  at  a  record  7.6  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate  during  last 
year's  final  quarter,  the  Labor  Department 
said. 

The  department  said  the  steep  drop  in 
output  per  paid  hour  of  work  followed  a 
third  quarter  decline  at  a  1.8  percent  rate. 
The  latest  quarterly  drop  was  the  sharpest 
since  the  department  began  compiling  these 
figures  In  1947. 

Despite  the  decline,  this  measurement  of 
productivity  ro6e  0.9  percent  for  all  of  1981, 
after  declining  three  years  in  a  row:  0.3  per- 
cent In  1980.  0.7  percent  in  1979  and  0.2  per- 
cent In  1978.  A  Labor  Department  econo- 
mist said  the  latest  yearly  increase  matched 
the  average  annual  gains  In  productivity  for 
this  sector  of  the  economy  since  1973.  How- 
ever, he  added,  during  the  entire  period 
since  World  War  II,  annual  productivity 
rises  have  averaged  a  more  robust  2.2  per- 
cent. 

The  final  quarter's  steep  drop  was  caused 
by  a  sharp  8.4  percent  decline  In  output  for 
the  period,  while  paid  hours  declined  only 
0.9  percent. 

The  department  economist  said  It's  typical 
during  the  onset  of  recessions  for  employers 
to  "hoard"  labor  even  as  demand  is  weaken- 
ing. Businesses  are  reluctant  to  lay  off  expe- 
rienced workers,  he  said,  until  they  are  cer- 
tain the  economic  decline  will  continue.  As  a 
result,  when  output  fell  sharply  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  employers  hadn't  yet  pared 
payrolls  commensurately,  and  output  per 
paid  hour  phmged.  Unemployment  did 
begin  rising  steeply  late  last  year,  to  an  ad- 
justed 8.9  percent  of  the  work  force  In  De- 
cember from  8.4  percent  In  November. 

The  economist  added  that  the  productivi- 
ty declines  should  be  reversed  when  the 
economy  begins  recovering  from  the  down- 
turn that  began  last  summer.  "With  a  re- 
duced labor  force,  a  sudden  surge  In  demand 
will  result  In  a  big  boost  in  productivity."  he 
predicted. 

He  also  optimistically  that  total  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  costs  moderated  significantly 
last  year.  Compensation  rose  at  an  adjusted 
6.5  percent  rate  during  the  final  period, 
after  climbing  at  rates  of  9.5  percent  in  the 
third  quarter,  9.6  percent  In  the  second  and 
11.7  percent  in  the  first. 

"If  that's  a  harbinger  of  wage  increases 
next  year,  and  if  there's  average  productivi- 
ty growth,  we  can  expect  a  pretty  big  reduc- 
tion In  unit  labor  costs,"  he  said.  The  de- 
partment said  the  6.5  percent  rate  during 
the  fourth  quarter  was  the  lowest  since  a 
compensation  increase  at  a  6.4  percent  pace 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1975. 

Overall  business  productivity,  including 
farms,  dropped  at  an  adjusted  7.3  percent 
rate  in  last  year's  final  quarter,  following  a 
decline  at  a  1.1  percent  rate  in  the  third 
quarter.  The  latest  quarterly  decline  also 
was  a  record  for  any  period  since  1947.  For 
the  full  year,  this  measure  of  productivity 
rose  an  adjusted  1  percent  In  1981,  after  de- 
clining 0.2  percent  the  year  before. 

Manufacturing  productivity  plunged  at  an 
adjusted  11.3  percent  rate  In  last  year's  final 
quarter,  after  rtsing  at  a  1.2  percent  rate  in 
the  third  period.  The  latest  drop  was  the 
sharpest  since  a  decline  at  a  12.3  percent 
pace  In  the  third  quarter  of  1959.  For  all  of 
1981.  manufacturing  productivity  increased 
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an  adjusted   2.7  percent  after  slipping  0.3 
percent  the  year  before. 

Improving  Productivity  in  the  U.S.:  The 

Real  Strategic  Challenge 

(By  Fred  G.  Steingraber) 

There's  no  question  that  the  topic  most 
frequently  belabored  or  bemoaned 'today  in 
U.S.  industry  is  the  decline  In  our  productiv- 
ity growth.  This  problem  stems  from  many 
facets— it  is  not  simply  reflective  of  the  sup- 
posed fact  that  people  don't  work  as  hard  as 
they  once  did.  In  fact,  it  is  today,  more  than 
ever,  a  broad  strategic  issue  concerning  the 
highest  levels  of  management,  labor  and 
government. 

Interestingly,  the  definition  of  productivi- 
ty has  changed  considerably  over  the  past 
fifty  years.  Back  in  the  40's  and  50's  the 
measurement  of  productivity  focused  on 
output,  or  the  production  of  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  60's  and  70's.  quantity  was  no 
longer  as  important  as  efficiency,  or  produc- 
tion at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Now,  in  the 
80's,  given  the  constraints  Imposed  by  scar- 
cities, regulations,  changes  In  Job  skills  and 
cost  mix  and  greater  international  competi- 
tion, the  productivity  emphasis  is  on  effec- 
tiveness. Your  performance  will  be  judged 
on  whether  or  not  you  produce  the  right 
things,  not  just  whether  you  produce  things 
right  and  at  a  low  cost. 

The  public  in  this  coimtry  has  come  to 
expect  a  great  deal  more  from  a  corporation 
than  simply  large  quantities  of  efficiently 
produced  goods.  Corporations  are  increas- 
ingly liable  In  the  market  place  for  the  qual- 
ity of  their  products  and  the  services  they 
offer.  We  are  considered  social  entities,  not 
just  economic  ones.  And,  as  social  entities, 
Industries  arc  held  accountable  for  attitudes 
toward  issues  ranging  from  the  environment 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  the  work  place  and 
ultimately  to  the  quality  of  product  deliv- 
ered. As  a  result,  the  definition  of  productiv- 
ity as  output  over  Input  Is  useless  unless  we 
realize  that  output  now  includes  in  addition 
to  product  such  factors  as  quality,  service, 
and  safety,  while  the  input  is  government, 
unions,  people,  money,  technology,  informa- 
tion, motivation,  etc. 

There  are  a  variety  of  fundamental  pres- 
sure points  and  trends  in  U.S.  industry  that 
are  contributing  to  the  productivity  prob- 
lem. 

GROWTH  in  the  SERVICE  SECTOR 

One  of  these  Is  the  vast  growth  In  the 
service  sector  of  the  economy:  A  growth  in 
government,  a  growth  in  the  number  of  in- 
direct, non-production  jobs.  The  problem 
isn't  the  growth  or  change  in  mix  but  is 
rather  that  management  doesn't  have  or 
isn't  using  the  tools  and  techniques  needed 
to  measure,  evaluate,  and  motivate  clerical, 
administrative  and  managerial  people. 
Moreover,  we  haven't  recognized,  as  Dr.  W. 
Edwards  Deming  says  and  our  own  research 
has  found,  that  the  major  contributor  to 
loss  of  productivity  is  management  and  not 
the  workers. 

elements:  management  development 

A  second  fundamental  point  of  stress  is 
the  process  of  management  development. 
Perhaps  no  single  factor  has  had  as  great  an 
impact  on  management  development  during 
the  past  25  years  in  this  country  as  have  the 
MBA  programs.  Currently,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 50,000  MBA  graduates  per 
year,  with  some  500,000  MBA  already  in 
business  and  government.  We  have  more 
MBA  schools  and  graduates  than  does 
Japan  and  all  of  the  principal  western  na- 
tions put  together.  With  this  depth  and 
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breadth  of  talent,  why  aren't  we  up  to  the 
challenge?  As  one  Journalist  put  it,  "isn't  it 
ironic  that  this  nation's  economic  troubles 
have  paralleled  the  worshipful  preoccupa- 
tion of  corporate  recruiters  with  MBA's?" 

After  World  War  II  and  through  the 
1960's  management  by  and  large  came  up 
through  the  ranks  from  the  shop  floor, 
sales  or  engineering  to  help  manage  the 
business.  They  didn't  have  MBA's.  With 
substantial  growth  In  MBA  graduates,  top 
managers  are  no  longer  specialists.  "They 
have  now  Increasingly  become  generalists. 
That  in,  and  of  itself,  is  not  a  failure  of  the 
system.  However,  the  system  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  continuing  importance  of  the 
specialists  in  top  management. 

Moreover,  the  strong  goal  orientation  of 
MBA  graduates,  starting  with  exaggerated 
expectations  about  beginning  compensation 
and  extending  to  absurd  expectations  for 
fast  track  rotation,  advancement  and  posi- 
tioning in  top  management,  has  built  a  basis 
for  failure! 

We  have  ijeople  coming  out  of  the  gradu- 
ate sch(x>ls  who  are  more  concerned  with 
achieving  goals  than  they  are  with  what 
they  have  to  do  to  accomplish  them.  They 
are  obsessed  with  rotation  and  rapid  ad- 
vancement, giving  credence  to  the  form,  but 
not  to  the  substance  of  what  they  are  learn- 
ing. They  build  eloquent  resumes  depicting 
broad,  but  as  we  all  know,  too  frequently, 
superficial  experiences. 

Managers  rotating  through  jobs  with 
short  tenures  typically  don't  make  long- 
term  investment  decisions.  You  do  things  to 
turn  the  short-term  profits  which  will  in 
fact  secure  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  new 
position  in  three  years. 

In  fact,  this  total  orientation  toward  rapid 
success  creates  a  terribly  high  personal  loy- 
alty in  the  individual  and  provides  little 
basis  for  any  corporate  or  institutional  loy- 
alty. This  is  particularly  evident  when  we 
compare  the  turnover  within  the  manage- 
ment ranks  in  American  concerns  to  that  in 
Western  European  or  Japanese  concerns. 

It's  also  interesting  to  note  how  job  rota- 
tion in  this  country  differs  from  the  Japa- 
nese. Our  rotation  tends  to  be  focused  on 
different  jobs  in  different  companies,  but 
the  individual  generally  worliing  through- 
out in  the  same  overall  functional  area.  The 
Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  typically 
rotate  within  a  single  company  throughout 
their  corporate  life,  but  tend  to  rotate  be- 
tween functions.  It  has  been  observed  that 
this  helps  enhance  the  total  perspective  of 
the  Individual  In  looldng  at  critical  problems 
on  as  broad  a  base  as  possible.  In  addition. 
In  Japan,  this  rotation  is  particularly  useful 
as  it  helps  to  generate  important  contacts 
throughout  an  organization  which  are  re- 
quired to  achieve  consensus  In  key  strategic 
decisions. 

Finally,  the  frequency  of  rotation  in  the 
top  management  ranks  of  U.S.  companies 
has  to  call  into  question  our  ability  to  exe- 
cute consistent  strategies  and  to  achieve  the 
continuity  necessary  to  build  credibility 
among  employees.  If,  with  every  turn  of  the 
carousel  in  top  management,  the  strategies, 
policies  and  even  the  people  are  changed, 
how  substantially  more  difficult  it  must  be 
to  achieve  improvements  in  efficiency  and 
effectiveness. 

It  seems  to  me  the  bottom  line  of  any 
managerial  development  program  is  wheth- 
er or  not  individu^  educated  and  developed 
under  one  system  tend  to  achieve  substan- 
tially superior  results  to  those  developed 
under  other  systems.  Clearly,  today,  we 
would  have  to  question  whether  or  not  the 
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management  development  processes  within 
U.S.  industry  have  In  fact  placed  American 
management  in  a  vastly  superior  position 
internationally. 

INDIVIDUAL  VERSUS  GROUP  RECOGNITION 

Another  fundamental  stress  point  and  ele- 
ment of  our  management  philosophy  which 
needs  to  be  reexamined  is  the  whole  concept 
of  individual  versus  group  recognition. 

The  American  value  system  from  the  ear- 
liest stages  of  life  tends  to  focus  highly  on 
the  individual  rather  than  the  group.  For 
example,  we  tend  to  assign  the  responsibil- 
ity for  success  in  a  football  game  or  baseball 
game  to  one  or  two  Individuals  who  made 
the  difference.  We  have  most-valuable- 
player  awards  that  reinforce  this  view.  Simi- 
larly, in  corporations  we  presume  that  the 
individual  at  the  top  has  been  singularly  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
that  business  Instead  of  a  group  of  individ- 
uals. 

As  a  result,  individuals  are  driven  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  group.  Our  publicity  schemes,  promo- 
tion policies  and  compensation  systems  tend 
to  encourage  or  reinforce  this  view.  Isn't  it 
easy  to  see  how  Individuals  are  encouraged 
to  think  more  about  career  optimization 
rather  than  company  optimization? 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  a  recent  anal- 
ysis demonstrated  that  the  range  of  com- 
pensation In  the  equivalent  executive  ranks 
is  as  much  as  seven  to  one  In  General 
Motors,  versus  two  to  one  at  Toyota.  As  a 
result.  Individuals  have  to  t>e  driven  to  do 
things  to  exploit  perceived  opportunities. 
However,  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether 
the  things  we  encourage  in  the  U.S.  In  fact 
support  the  long-term  strategic  best  inter- 
ests of  the  company. 

Clearly,  we  see  In  U.S.  organizational 
structures  the  tendency  to  have  singularity 
of  authority  as  compared  with  the  concept 
of  co-determination  and  management  com- 
mittees so  frequently  used  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Here  again,  is  evidence  of  the  rein- 
forcement wiiich  drives  people  to  aspire  to 
those  positions  of  high  authority. 

However,  the  real  problem  comes  when 
trying  to  implement  many  of  the  decisions. 
Clearly,  the  process  of  management  deci- 
sion-making In  European  companies  and 
Japanese  companies  is  more  rigid,  complex, 
time  consimiing  and  costly.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  clear  in  these  companies 
there  is  far  greater  commitment  to  the  deci- 
sions that  are  made  than  there  is  in  U.S. 
companies.  The  consensus  building  process 
which  takes  place  does  result  in  a  greater 
commitment  to  execution. 

We  may  be  seeing  some  of  the  first  really 
new  developments  In  this  direction  in  the 
U.S.  as  we  witness  the  group  incentive  con- 
cept to  productivity  and  employee  compen- 
sation now  being  applied  at  Nucor  Corpora- 
tion. Whether  or  not  it's  appropriate  for 
every  organisalton  is  a  good  question.  How- 
ever, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  concept  of 
group  incentives  has  motivated  the  employ- 
ees of  Nucor  to  achieve  outstanding  results! 

We  must  begin  to  reevaluate  our  recogni- 
tion philosophy  and  systems  and  not  simply 
dismiss  group  incentive  concepts  and  man- 
agement committees  as  the  foreruiuiers  of 
wealth  distribution  in  the  best  scenario  and 
communism  in  the  worse. 

ADVERSARIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

If  we  in  fact  can  accept  the  concept  of 
group  recognition  within  a  corporation,  why 
not  extend  it  to  tackle  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  productivity  loss  which  exists  in 
this  nation:  namely,  the  traditional  adver- 
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sary  philosophy:  management  versus  unions 
and  industry  versus  government. 

The  cost  of  living  In  this  kind  of  world  is 
horrendous;  these  concepts  of  checks  and 
balances  are  perhaps  a  luxury  which  we  can 
no  longer  afford. 

The  problem  is.  we  find  ourselves  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  confrontation  In  every  aspect 
of  our  management  lives.  And  when  we  are 
desperate,  such  as  at  Chrysler,  we  gesture 
by  saying.  "Welcome,  Douglas  Praser  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Chrysler."  At  Ford 
and  GM  we  see  the  genulflection  as  well: 
•Perhaps  we  would  be  willing  to  offer  labor 
a  partnership  in  the  form  of  profit-sharing." 
Isn't  it  ironic  that  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
there  are  no  profits  to  share! 

While  we  may  be  moving  from  a  regulated 
to  a  deregulated  environment,  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  enough.  Government  in  this 
nation  must  move  to  a  position  of  sponsor- 
ship of  Industry  as  it  is  being  done  in  other 
countries.  It's  portfolio  management  at  the 
highest  level.  Reward/subsldlze/support— 
yes.  but  the  winners  and  not  the  losers! 

The  problem  we  face  Is  that  too  much  of 
the  competition  is  internal  within  the 
system  and  not  external  in  the  market 
place.  We  beat  our  brains  out  controlling, 
checking,  and  challenging  the  government 
or  the  unions.  They  beat  their  brains  out 
doing  the  same  to  industry.  There's  no  fun- 
damental understanding  of  a  Win/Win  phi- 
losophy and  the  fact  that  we're  in  this  to- 
gether, in  one  form  or  another. 

We  must  begin  to  base  our  business  inter- 
actions more  on  mutual  trust  than  on  adver- 
sarial relationships.  People  who  have  to 
work  together  should  not  seek  final  victo- 
ries over  one  another.  In  the  real  world,  we 
must  work  with  various  government  groups 
and  union  leaders.  Why  not  together,  pursu- 
ing our  selfish  interests  and  limited  bene- 
fits? 

Japan  has  already  learned  a  lesson  that 
the  rest  of  the  industrial  world  will  have  to 
face  in  The  Eighties— how  to  define  the 
rules  for  a  complex,  pluralistic  society  of 
large  organizations  in  a  world  of  rapid 
change  and  increasing  interdependence. 

SHORT  TERM 

Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  productivi- 
ty loss  in  the  U.S.  is  the  short-term  orienta- 
tion of  management.  When  social  critic  Tom 
Wolfe  names  the  70's  the  "Me  Decade,"  he 
was  bemoaning  the  rise  of  a  basic  self-cen- 
teredness  that  is  coloring  our  social  fabric. 
The  same  lack  of  commitment  implied  in 
this  expression  is  now  permeating  the  U.S. 
business  world.  Growth  in  U.S.  industry  is 
too  often  stymied  by  demand  for  short-term 
earnings  per  share  and  dividends.  The 
simple  fact  is:  growth  eats  up  cash,  while  di- 
minishing short-term  profits. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  our  management 
needs  a  long-term  commitment  to  growth. 
Unfortunately  the  need  comes  at  a  time 
when  most  of  our  promotion  policies  and 
compensation  systems  continue  to  reward 
short-term  results. 

Isn't  it  ironic  that  so  much  of  the  manu- 
facturing technology  and  many  of  the  man- 
agerial concepts  used  so  effectively  abroad 
were  developed  by  or  with  the  help  of  Amer- 
icans. We  create  it,  make  it,  and  they  use  it! 

As  a  number  of  recent  articles  have  point- 
ed out.  we  must  prepare  now  for  the  intro- 
duction of  computer-aided  design  (CAD), 
computer-aided  manufacturing  (CAM),  and 
other  technology. 

Recently  there  have  been  numerous  calls 
to  review  some  of  the  managerial  concepts 
and  technology  of  both  Americans  and 
others.  Hopefully  these  discussions  will  help 
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American  business  focus  on  the  challenge 
and  opportunity  ahead,  namely  improving 
productivity  in  the  U.S.— a  real  strategic 
challenge! 

In  the  80*s.  American  business  will  have  a 
lot  of  choioes  to  make,  and  a  number  of  fac- 
tors to  address  in  their  plans  and  strategies. 
Tomorrow"!  management  will  be  held  ac- 
countable, not  Just  for  its  short-term  re- 
sults, but  also  for  its  total  long-term  per- 
formance. Corporations  in  this  country  will 
be  Judged  on  how  much  they  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  productivity  problem. 
The  Judgment  will  very  simply  be  reflected 
by  those  who  survive  the  80's  and  recon- 
struct a  growth  environment  for  the  90's. 

It's  a  brave  new  world  and  U.S.  business- 
men need  a  new  game  plan!* 
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THE  HOLLINGS  ALTERNATiyE: 
AN  ECONOMIC  DISASTER 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
so-called  Hollings  budget  alternative  is 
more  of  the  same  high-tax,  no-growth 
economics  that  brought  us  the  current 
recession.  Recently  the  staff  of  the 
House  Republican  Conference,  chaired 
by  Jack  Kemp,  prepared  a  special 
report  on  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Hollings  proposal.  The  results  cited  in 
the  conference  report,  by  the  way.  are 
based  on  the  Data  Resources,  Inc., 
model,  which  is  not  a  supply-side 
model.  I  insert  in  the  Record  on  the 
special  report  on  the  Hollings  proposal 
for  the  benefit  on  my  colleagues  and 
their  staff. 

The  report  follows: 

Th»  Hoixings  "Alternative" 

The  Hollings  "Alternative"  has  four  main 
features: 

It  would  increase  taxes  on  American  tax- 
payers by  $200  billion  over  the  next  three 
years. 

It  would  slash  Social  Security  and  other 
benefit  programs  by  nearly  $100  billion  over 
the  next  three  years  (cutting  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  by  14  percent). 

It  would  reduce  the  national  defense 
budget  by  $83  bUllon. 

It  would  reduce  family  income  by  $4,000 
per  household  and  send  the  unemployment 
rate  soaring  to  10.8  percent  (putting  3.9  mil- 
lion more  people  out  of  work). 

Senator  Hollings  tells  us  that,  with  his 
"alternative"  to  President  Reagan's  budget, 
"we  can  save  $106  billion  without  increasing 
taxes  and  without  cutting  any  spending " 
and,  in  the  bargain,  get  economic  prosperity 
and  a  budget  in  surplus  by  fiscal  year  1985. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  take  this  claim  seri- 
ously? 

THE  REAL  COST  OF  THE  HOLLINGS 
"ALTERNAITVE" 

Senator  Hollings  proposes  scrapping  the 

1982  Ux  cut,  slashing  the  1983  cut  by  half, 
eliminating  Indexation  of  tax  rates,  freezing 

1983  government  outlays  at  1982  levels 
(except  for  debt  service  and  unemployment 
spending),  eliminating  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  Social  Security  and  other  federal 
retirement  programs  In  fiscal  year  1983  and 
capping  the  COLAs  at  3  percent  in  future 


years,  allowing  only  a  3  F>ercent  growth  in 
defense  spending  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985,  and  freezing  federal  pay  in  1983  at 
1982  levels. 

When  this  "plan"  is  run  through  the  DRI 
model  assuming  no  change  in  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  (in  DRI  terms,  an  unchanged 
rate  of  creation  of  nonborrowed  bank  re- 
serves) the  results  are  frightening.  By  1985. 
measured  from  the  DRI  baseline: 

Personal  taxes  would  increase  $45  billion 
in  1983.  $63  billion  in  1984.  and  $80  billion 
in  1985. 
Real  GNP  would  be  down  8.9  percent. 
The  unemployment  rate  would  be  10.8%. 
up  3.3  percentage  points. 

3.9  million  more  people  would  be  out  of 
work. 

Disposable  income  would  be  down  $380 
billion,  $4,000  per  household. 

The  persona)  savings  rate  would  be 
slashed  by  half. 

The  growth  rate  would  be  down  to  1%  per 
year,  off  3  percentage  points. 

The  GNP  deflator  would  be  down  an  extra 
0.6%  to  7.0%. 

State  and  local  operating  budgets  would 
have  fallen  from  near  balance  to  over  $30 
billion  in  deficit,  requiring  large  tax  in- 
creases. 

Auto  sales  would  be  down  2.7  million 
units,  from  10.7  million  to  8.0  million. 

Taxes.— Reneging  on  promised  relief  from 
high  marginal  tax  rates  would  undermine 
the  incentive  to  work,  save,  and  invest  that 
is  the  key  to  our  economic  recovery  and  an 
ultimately  balanced  budget.  It  would  sub- 
ject working  men  and  women  to  an  increas- 
ingly heavy  tax  burden  (to  the  tune  of  $200 
billion  over  the  next  three  years),  wipe  out 
renewed  economic  growth  even  before  it  has 
had  a  chance  to  get  started  (more  than  14 
million  small  businesses— responsible  for 
almost  90%  of  all  new  Jobs  and  most  of  our 
technological  advances— are  taxed  at  the 
personal  income  tax  rates),  foreclose  the  ex- 
panded revenue  base  needed  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget,  deprive  credit  markets  of 
desperately  needed  funds  for  private  sector 
Investment,  and.  by  removing  indexation, 
open  the  door  once  again  to  runaway  feder- 
al spending. 

(It  is  worth  noting  that  last  year's  Demo- 
cratic "alternative"— the  Rostenkowski  tax 
proposal  plus  the  Jones  budget— would  have 
resulted  in  an  FY  1983  deficit  $4  billion 
higher  than  the  one  we  now  face.) 

Social  Security  and  Federal  Retiree.— 
Slashing  COLAs  for  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents and  federal  civil  service  and  military  re- 
tirees would  create  major  havoc  for  already 
hard-pressed  annuitants  and  their  families. 
CBO  consumer  price  Index  estimates— on 
which  Senator  Hollings'  proposal  is  based- 
show  that  Social  Security  recipients  would 
suffer  a  14%,  $72  billion,  cut  in  benefits  over 
the  next  three  years  (an  average  of  $530  per 
beneficiary  in  1983  alone). 

Defense.— The  proposed  freeze  of  defense 
spending  at  1982  CBO  levels  would  result  in 
outlays  below  the  dangerously  deficient 
Carter  proposals  that  voters  rejected  sound- 
ly in  1980. 

Senator  Hollings  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, such  a  freeze  would  mean  sacrific- 
ing readiness  because  it  is  only  in  the  areas 
of  operations  and  maintenance  that  the 
spend-out  rate  is  high  enough  to  produce 
the  sort  of  outlay  reductions  that  would  be 
required. 

Federal  Pay.— Freezing  federal  pay  would 
produce  a  minuscule  savings  ($5  billion)  at 
the  cost  of  increasing  the  already  substan- 
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tial  exodus  of  hard-working  federal  employ- 
ees into  the  private  sector. 

Is  it  likely  that  these  projections  will  be 
borne  out  should  the  Hollings  "Alternative" 
be  adopted?  We  need  only  look  back  a  few 
short  months  to  find  the  answer. 

THE  '"BALANCED  BUDGET"  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  J 981 

In  spring  1980.  when  he  was  chairpian  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  Senator  Hol- 
lings worked  for  the  approval  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  FTT  1981.  which  called 
for  a  budget  balanced  at  $613  billion,  with 
tax  revenues  up  $84  billion  and  outlays  up 
$47  billion  over  FY  1980. 

Just  a  few  weeks  later,  the  economy  re- 
sponded. It  went  into  a  nosedive,  and  it  was 
soon  obvious  that  the  budget  would  not  be 
balanced. 

The  senator  then  put  off  action  on  the  re- 
quired second  budget  resolution  until  late 
November.  This  resolution  showed  an  FY 
1981  deficit  of  $27.4  billion. 

By  the  time  the  final  FY  1981  figures 
were  in,  the  actual  deficit  turned  out  to  be 
$57.9  billion,  with  outlays  up  $79  billion  and 
revenues  up  $82  billion;  America's  economy 
was  deep  in  a  quagmire  of  stagnation  and 
unemployment;  and  the  Democrats  had  lost 
the  White  House  and  control  of  the 
Senate.* 
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regulations.  I  have  supported  the  idea 
of  the  legislative  veto,  which  would 
allow  Congress  to  check  the  sometimes 
abusive  powers  of  the  bureaucracy, 
and  PERC's  recent  actions  have  fur- 
ther demonstrated  just  how  necessary 
this  concept  is. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  press 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  gas 
decontrol  in  the  House  where  we.  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  can 
either  support  or  reject  this  proposal 
before  our  constituents  have  to  face 
another  winter.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

SHOULD  BE  NECESSARY  TO 
DECONTROL  NATURAL  GAS 
PRICES 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  disturbing  to  me  to  read  of  the  pro- 
posed actions  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  to  de- 
control the  price  of  natural  gas  by  ad- 
ministrative rule.  This  clearly  inter- 
feres with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  debate  the  issues  and  de- 
termine what  is  in  the  best  national 
interest.  As  representatives  of  the 
people.  Congress  must  make  these  de- 
cisions rather  than  leaving  them  to 
the  whims  of  unelected  bureaucrats. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  FERC  is  taking 
the  initiative  because  it  is  apparent 
that  Congress  will  not  go  along  with 
any  proposal  to  immediately  deregu- 
late natural  gas.  In  my  own  district  in 
northeast  Iowa,  gas  prices  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  year  and 
there  are  few  issues  that  people  are 
more  concerned,  and  upset,  about  than 
this  whole  question  of  gas  pricing.  The 
effects  of  complete  or  accelerated  de- 
control would  be  devastating  to  the 
consumer  and  small  businessman.  It 
makes  no  sense  for  us  to  force  people 
to  the  point  where  they  can  not  pay 
their  heating  bills  and  then  come 
aroimd,  as  we  did  2  weeks  ago,  and 
pass  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bills  to  help  these  same  people 
pay  their  bills.  It  makes  even  less 
sense  for  us  to  allow  a  regulatory 
agency  in  Washington  to  circumvent 
the  will  of  the  people  in  implementing 


AID  TO  HANDICAPPED 
PROPOSED  CUTS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention hearings  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science,  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy Is  beginning  on  February  23,  25, 
and  March  4  to  review  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  1983  authoriza- 
tion. As  we  consider  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals.  I  am  very  dis- 
turbed to  see  that  all  funding  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  aid  the  handi- 
capped has  been  proposed  for  elimina- 
tion by  President  Reagan.  My  fear  is 
that  these  programs  are  recommended 
for  elimination,  or  no  funding,  not  be- 
cause they  were  not  attaining  their 
goals,  but  because  their  constituencies 
may  not  have  the  political  clout  of 
many  of  the  more  powerful  interests 
in  this  city. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  letters  to  the 
editor  of  Science  magazine  in  the  De- 
cember 11,  1981,  issue  and  also  the  edi- 
torial in  the  October  9,  1981,  issue  of 
Science.  Although  the  editorial  ad- 
dresses women  and  minorities  in  sci- 
ence and  technology,  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  are  similar.  We  will  be 
questioning  witnesses  closely  on  the 
merits  of  these  proposals. 

opportunities  for  the  handicapped 
Clarendon  Hills.  III. 

I  commend  Shirley  M.  Malcom  on  her 
recent  editorial  (9  Oct..  p.  137)  voicing  pro- 
tests against  cuts  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  programs  designed  to  Increase 
participation  of  minorities  and  women  in 
science  and  technology.  As  head  of  the 
AAAS  Office  of  Opportunities  in  Science 
(OOS),  Malcom  must  be  well  aware  of  the 
present  deficiencies  in  such  educational  pro- 
granu  for  these  disadvantaged  groups. 
There  is  an  equally  serious  need  for  support 
of  programs  to  Increase  opportunities  in 
these  same  areas  for  handicapped  students, 
who  are  also  included  in  the  OOS  programs. 
Physically  handicapped  students  encounter 
problems  of  access  into  the  professions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  minority  students,  with  bar- 
riers to  quality  education  in  science  and 
mathematics  beginning  in  the  early  grades. 
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Let  us  broaden  our  perspective  and  recog- 
nize the  need  to  protest  cuts  in  programs 
for  developing  the  capabilities  of  all  disad- 
vantaged groups  that  are  covered  by  activi- 
ties of  the  OOS. 

S.  Phyllis  Stearner. 

ROCKVIIXE.  Md. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  concerns  to  those  / 
expressed  by  Malcom  in  her  editorial  of  9 
October.  The  unifying  theme  of  the  pro- 
grams for  women  and  minorities  at  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  been  the 
belief  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  poten- 
tial talent  being  overlooked  or  discarded 
simply  because  certain  segments  of  our  pop- 
ulation are  put  into  cruel  and  vicious  stereo- 
types. It  was  thought  that  perhaps  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  devise  methods  of 
tapping  this  scientific  resource. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  task.  Along  with  investi- 
gating and  trying  to  identify  the  sociological 
barriers  that  must  be  addressed  there  is  the 
additional  burden  of  developing  programs 
and  facilities  capable  of  furnishing  quality 
science  education  once  individuals  break  out 
of  the  stereotype. 

The  Physically  Handicapped  in  Science 
(PHIS)  program  was  one  of  the  minority 
programs  at  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion from  1977  to  1980.  It  was  a  modest  pro- 
gram financially,  but  its  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage physically  handicapped  students  to 
consider  science  and  science  education  as 
possible  career  options.  Ultimately,  once  the 
attitudinal  barriers  had  been  identified  and 
overcome,  a  small,  self-sustaining  pool  of 
science  as  a  career  would  have  been  created. 
Students  from  this  pool  then  could  have  fit 
into  existing  educational  programs  and  fa- 
cilities with  minimum  perturt>ation.  The 
PHIS  program  taught  us  that  stereotypes 
could  be  broken  and  that  "dealing"  with 
handicapped  science  students  was  not  dis- 
tasteful or  impossible.  Unfortunately,  it 
could  not  survive  the  recent  budget  cuts.  It 
is  disheartening  to  consider  that  the  PHIS 
and  other  programs  for  minorities  were  cut. 
not  because  they  were  not  attaining  their 
goB^s,  but  rather  because  priorities  have 
changed.  The  priorities  of  this  Administra- 
tion are  centered  on  technology  and  de- 
fense. F»rograms  to  further  develop  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  scientific  work  force 
are  not  deemed  Important. 

Robert  E.  Rehwoldt.  ' 

The  NSF  programs  referred  to  in  my  edi- 
torial were  those  created  in  response  to  the 
Equal  Opportunities  In  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Title  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  NSF  Au- 
thorization Act.  Minorities,  defined  for 
these  programs,  are  those  racial/ethnic  mi- 
norities who  are  under-represented  In  sci- 
ence and  engineering  careers.  Other  groups 
have  serious  problems  of  access  to  science, 
particularly  the  physically  disabled.  Ad- 
dressing the  concerns  of  the  physically 
handicapped  in  science  continues  to  be  a 
major  focus  of  the  Office  of  Opportunities 
In  Science.  I  share  the  concerns  of  the  au- 
thors of  these  letters  for  the  loss  of  NSF 
education  programs  and  for  its  effect  on  v 
those  seeking  access  to  science— handi- 
capped persons  and  all  others  who  could, 
given  the  opportunity,  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.— Shirley  M&lcom. 


'  Past  program  manager.  Physically  Handicapped 
in  Science  Program.  National  Science  Foundation. 
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[Prom  Science.  Oct.  9.  1981] 

Women/Minorities  in  Science  and 

Technology 

(By  Shirley  Malcom) 

In  response  to  recent  budget  cuts  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  scientists  and 
engineers  deplored  In  turn  the  effects  of 
budget  decisions  on  international  science 
programs,  social  and  behavioral  sciences, 
and  science  and  engineering  education.  The 
rationale  for  the  excisions  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  were  accomplished  baffled 
and  disturbed  many,  who  believed  that  leg- 
islative processes  for  arriving  at  such  deci- 
sions were  ignored.  Less  prominent  have 
been  protests  against  cuts  in  programs  de- 
signed to  increase  the  participation  of 
women  and  minorities  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Past  arguments  for  inclusion  were 
phrased  in  such  a  way  that  only  demands 
for  rights  were  heard.  This  seems  unfortu- 
nate at  a  time  when  such  rights  are  unpopu- 
lar, or  at  least  considered  unaffordable. 
Some  scientists  and  engineers— male  and 
female,  minority  and  nonminority— have 
voiced  the  other  reasons  for  supporting  In- 
creased participation  of  women  and  minori- 
ties In  science  and  technology.  They  have 
called  attention  to  the  waste  of  the  brain- 
power of  60  percent  of  the  population  while 
we  need  to  buUd  capacity  in  all  of  the  popu- 
lation to  meet  the  challenges  to  our  nation's 
scientific  and  technological  preeminence. 
They  have  spoken  of  the  role  of  women  and 
minorities  In  addressing  issues  of  health,  na- 
tional defense,  and  productivity.  They  have 
pointed  out  that  personnel  shortages  in  crit- 
ical areas  of  science  and  technology  can  be 
met,  while  maintaining  quality,  by  better 
utilizing  the  talents  of  these  groups,  and 
they  have  talked  about  the  diversity  of  per- 
spectives and  experiences  which  are 
brought  to  science  and  technology  of  a  het- 
erogeneous mix  of  participants.  Science  has 
not  been  served  well  by  our  past  prejudice 
and  discrimination:  we  have  lost  time, 
talent,  and  ideas. 

Although  the  battles  for  access,  advance- 
ment, status  within  the  professions,  equal 
treatment,  and  equal  pay  are  not  finished, 
women  made  tremendous  gains  during  the 
1970's.  This  is  not  true  of  minorities.  Quirlis 
of  statistics  obscure  the  fact,  but  minorities 
saw  little  real  progress  over  the  last  decade. 
Problems  of  access  for  minorities  begin  at 
the  precollege  level,  in  the  science  and 
mathematics  education  which  students  re- 
ceive from  the  early  grades  on.  The  histori- 
cal barriers,  lower  expectations  of  teachers, 
and  poor  overall  quality  of  training  offered 
by  the  schools  affect  these  students  most. 
Minority  scientists,  calling  for  access  for  the 
youth  who  would  follow  them  and  recogniz- 
ing that  quality  Is  a  part  of  equality, 
demand  improvements  in  training,  increased 
course  requirements  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, and  a  return  to  rigor. 

Buck  passing,  however,  is  rampant.  The 
federal  government  says  that  precollege 
education  belongs  to  the  states  and  local 
governments— to  the  states  that  originally 
led  minorities  to  seek  federal  redress  and  to 
the  local  governments  of  many  inner  cities 
which  are  suffering  under  declining  tax 
bases,  increased  need  to  provide  basic 
human  services,  and  little  sympathy  or 
money  from  state  legislatures  whose  subur- 
ban and  rural  factions  have  traditionally  re- 
mained unimpressed  by  these  facts. 

The  Administration's  suggestion  that  the 
private  sector  be  involved  is  a  reasonable 
one.  but  can  be  expected  to  work  only  for 
efforts  which  Industry  sees  as  being  in  its 
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own  interest.  Where  national  and  private 
sector  interests  intersect,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem. History  tells  us.  however,  that  public 
and  private  sector  needs  not  only  match  im- 
perfectly, but  often  conflict.  For  this  coun- 
try to  attend  to  the  health  of  science  as  well 
as  provide  for  the  common  defense,  see  to 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
people,  and  Increase  national  productivity 
necessitates  greater  participation  of  women 
and  minorities  in  science  and  technology. 
Seeing  to  the  health  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy is  a  legislated  federal  responsibility— 
where  the  interests  and  activities  of  other 
sectors  Intersect  as  well  as  where  they  do 
not.  We  must  protest  cuts  In  programs  for 
developing  the  capabilities  of  women  and 
minorities,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  these 
groups,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  science  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  nation.* 


MUSHROOM  MARKETING 
1  ORDER 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PCNNSYXVANIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

m  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  permit  mushroom  growers  to  es- 
tablish a  marketing  order  to  fund  re- 
search, development,  and  promotion 
of  mushrooms. 

The  marketing  order  will  not  result 
in  an  interference  with  free  market 
forces  by  limiting  production  or  set- 
ting an  industrywide  price. 

Rather,  the  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
demand  and  increase  consumer  aware- 
ness of  this  American-grown  product. 

In  recent  years,  the  American  mush- 
room industry  has  suffered  greatly 
from  foreign  competition;  competition 
that  does  not  compete  on  the  basis  of 
quality— our  mushrooms  are  the  best 
in  the  world— but  competition  based 
on  the  exploitation  of  cheap  labor. 
The  foreign  competitors  who  flood  our 
markets  do  not  have  to  pay  our  agri- 
cultural wages,  nor  do  they  have  to 
pay  for  social  security  programs  as  do 
our  growers  and  canners. 

The  result  of  a  decade  of  calculated 
assault  on  our  domestic  industry  was 
predictable:  The  decline  in  profitabil- 
ity, increased  unemployment,  and  ulti- 
mate disappearance  of  large  sectors  of 
the  American  mushroom  growing  and 
processing  industry.  This  has  caused 
hardship  on  many  individuals,  fami- 
lies, and  businesses  that  comprise  the 
industry,  its  suppliers,  and  work  force. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
commenting  on  the  demise  of  the 
mushroom  growing  industry  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  most 
important  observations  she  made  to 
me: 

I  can  remember  back  in  the  '70's  when 
each    year    we    paid    $8,000.    $10,000,    and 
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$12,000  In  Federal  taxes  to  help  support  our 
government.  Last  year  we  didn't  pay  any 
income  tax,  in  fact  we  had  a  loss  of  $1,200. 
This  year  we  have  a  loss  of  over  $5,000.  We 
are  putting  our  farm  up  for  sale  because  we 
can't  meet  the  interest  payments  on  the 
crop  loans.  Our  family  has  made  a  living  for 
four  generations  from  raising  mushrooms 
and  it  really  hurts  to  give  up. 

I  think  now  that  foreign  policy  people 
have  decided  that  since  we  are  a  relatively 
small  industry,  that  we  are  expendable.  It 
has  become  more  important  to  please  the 
Red  Chinese  than  to  see  that  some  of  our 
own  citizens  make  a  living.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment is  subsidizing  these  mushrooms  in 
an  attempt  to  put  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
out  of  business.  This  Is  economic  warfare 
against  free  China.  The  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening to  us  that  happened  to  the  textile, 
automobile,  shoe,  carnation,  and  many 
other  industries. 

We  have,  as  a  family,  always  loved  the 
Lord,  lived  decent  lives  and  have  been  re- 
spected in  the  community.  Now  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  betrayed  by  our  own  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  creation  of  a  marketing 
order  for  mushrooms  will  enable  the 
American  growers  to  fight  back.  The 
goal  is  simple:  Stimulate  consumer 
awareness  and  preference  for  mush- 
rooms and  the  industry  will  survive. 
Without  this  consumer  support,  surely 
the  American  industry  will  go  the  way 
of  the  consumer  electronics  industry. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  not  turn  its  back  on  our 
domestic  mushroom  growers.  I  have 
previously  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
5353  and  H.R.  5354,  that  will  require 
labeling  on  imported  prepared  mush- 
rooms to  disclose  the  country  in  which 
the  mushrooms  are  grown.  Ironically, 
for  all  the  disclosure  requirements  en- 
acted into  Federal  law.  at  present 
there  is  no  requirement  that  a  con- 
sumer be  provided  with  a  statement  of 
where  prepared  mushrooms  were  actu- 
ally grown.  I  believe  that  consumers 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  an  informed 
choice  about  the  mushrooms  offered 
to  them,  and  my  bills  would  do  this. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  will  com- 
plement the  disclosure  requirements 
of  H.R.  5353  and  H.R.  5354.  Creation 
of  a  marketing  order  will  give  domestic 
growers  the  opportimity  to  work  to- 
gether to  keep  domestic  mushrooms 
before  the  consumer.  Mushroom  grow- 
ers in  this  country  can  compete,  but 
they  need  a  chance.  They  need  to  pro- 
mote their  product,  create  an  aware- 
ness of  the  many  delicious  ways  that 
mushrooms  can  complement  a  meal, 
and  increase  the  demand  for  their 
product  so  that  they  can  operate  prof- 
itably and  stay  in  business. 

Recently,  the  International  Trade 
Conmiission  determined  that  the  do- 
mestic mushroom  industry  was  seri- 
ously injured  by  imported  mushrooms. 
As  a  result,  American  producers  and 
canners  were  given  a  3-year  period  of 
tariff  protection  during  which  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  improve  their 
products,   their  efficiency,  and  their 
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marketing  capability.  Creation  of  a 
marketing  order  will  help  achieve  this 
goal. 

If  you  believe  in  America,  you  must 
believe  in  jobs  for  American  workers, 
and  markets  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts and  goods  and  services.  I,  solicit 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
bill.  All  the  American  mushroom 
grower  wants  is  the  opportunity  to  ag- 
gressively and  effectively  market  his 
mushrooms.* 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
BUSINESS  AND  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Octo- 
ber of  1981, 1  had  the  distinct  honor  of 
being  the  corecipient  of  the  1981  Hu- 
manitarian Award  given  by  the  world 
renowned  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine.  The  other  honoree  was  Mr. 
Roger  O.  Goldman,  vice  president.  Cit- 
ibank of  New  York.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  Mr.  Goldman  delivered 
an  excellent  speech  discussing  the 
very  important  relationship  between 
business  and  community  service.  At 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
insert  Mr.  Goldman's  speech  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues: 

Remarks  bt  Roger  O.  Goldman,  Vice 
President,  Citibank,  N.A. 

There  is  considerable  debate  these  days 
about  the  social  obligations  of  business 
beyond  those  of  offering  quality  goods  and 
services  and  providing  jobs.  Business  leaders 
are  today  examining  the  question  of  the 
proper  level  of  their  non-economic  relation- 
ships with  the  society  they  serve  economi- 
cally. This,  I  think,  is  quite  healthy  and 
bodes  well  for  the  nation. 

While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
the  social  responsibilities  of  business,  there 
is  not  much  of  a  consensus  about  what  they 
are  or  what  they  ought  to  be.  You  can  find 
articulate  advocates  for  a  wide  spectnim  of 
viewpoints.  At  one  end  are  those  who  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  only  obligation  of 
business  to  society  is  to  make  a  profit,  and 
that  all  else  will  flow  from  that.  At  the  op- 
posite end  are  the  enthusiasts  who  honestly 
think  that  business  can,  and  should,  solve 
all  of  society's  problems.  In  this  dichotomy, 
as  in  all  such  Issues,  the  truth  lies  some- 
where about  midway  between  those  two 
poles. 

Of  course,  making  a  fair  profit  comes  first. 
Without  accomplishment  of  that  primary 
objective  all  else  fails.  A  recent  statement 
from  the  Business  Roundtable  says  it  well— 
"If  the  bottom  line  is  a  minus,  there  in  no 
plus  for  society".  But  those  who  state  this 
as  a  given,  and  then  go  on  to  theorize  about 
business's  other  social  obligations,  miss  an 
equally  basic  point:  In  a  society  overloaded 
with  minuses  there  can  be  no  plus  for  busi- 
ness. 

This  corollary  to  the  conventional  wisdom 
is  clearly  and  painfully  illustrated  these 
days  in  Poland.  In  that  ancient  and  respect- 
ed nation  we  are  witnessing  an  Imminent 
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collapse  of  the  economy  because  the  society 
on  which  it  is  based  has  been  ravaged.  In 
short,  the  health  of  a  society,  and  health  of 
its  economy,  are  interrelated  and  insepara- 
ble. Therefore,  it  makes  sense  for  business 
in  America  to  concern  Itself  with  society's 
well  being. 

I  am  sure  that  few  in  this  room  would 
quarrel  with  that  proposition.  I  am  equally 
sure  that,  when  we  contemplate  it,  our 
minds  turn  to  the  situation  in  our  own  bor- 
ough. All  of  us  who  do  business  in  the 
Bronx  what  very  much  to  see  its  social  prob- 
lems alleviated— not  only  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  neighbors,  but  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  the  environment  in 
which  we  do  business. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  my  associ- 
ates and  I  are  committed  to  community 
service.  Another  and  equally  compelling 
motive  is  the  fact  that  we  are  normal 
human  beings  and  we  share  an  urge  to  help 
our  fellow  man.  We  do  what  we  can  to  help 
solve  social  problems,  not  only  because  it  is 
an  obligation  of  business,  but  because  we 
enjoy  doing  things  for  others  who  need 
help. 

It  is  a  temptation  when  analyzing  busi- 
ness' social  responsibility  to  be  simplistic. 
One  can  say  that  it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
business  to  help  meet  society's  needs.  But  I 
think  the  proposition  goes  beyond  that.  I 
can  think  of  at  least  three  good  reasons  why 
business  must  become  involved  in,  and  a 
part  of,  the  solution  to  social  problems. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  Is,  of  course,  the 
one  already  cited.  It  is  in  the  enlighted  self- 
interest  of  business  to  promote  the  vitality 
of  the  society  in  which  it  operates.  A  flour- 
ishing economy  in  a  languishing  society  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

Secondly,  I  believe  there  are  substantial 
internal  values  for  the  company  that  meas- 
ures up  to  its  social  obligations.  When  it  be- 
haves as  a  responsible  corporate  citizen,  a 
number  of  good  things  happen. 

Its  customers  develop  a  new  respect  for 
the  firm— assuming  they  are  aware  of  Its  be- 
havior—and this  positive  attitude  is  bound 
to  rub  off  on  the  products  or  services  it  mar- 
kets. 

Its  neighbors  see  the  company  in  a  new 
light,  and  their  appreciation  of  it  is  en- 
hanced. This  strengthened  prestige  in  its 
community  serves  the  business  well  in  a 
number  of  ways— in  relations  with  local  gov- 
ernment, in  attracting  better  job  applicants, 
and  in  contact  with  the  news  media,  to 
name  only  three. 

Its  shareholders  (unless  they  are 
grinches)  will  be  proud  of  their  company  for 
Its  efforts  to  strengthen  the  nation  while  re- 
turning a  reasonable  yield  on  their  invest- 
ment. 

And  the  reaction  among  its  employees  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  business  in  several  ways. 
Their  pride  in  their  company  as  a  responsi- 
ble unit  of  society  can  only  reinforce  their 
attitudes  toward  their  Jobs.  Their  awareness 
that  their  company  believes  in  social  service 
will  make  them  more  ready  to  contribute 
their  own  time  and  money.  And  the  impact 
of  an  environment  of  good  citizenship 
should  eventually  be  reflected  in  efficiency 
and  productivity. 

In  fact,  an  Imaginative  company  can.  I  be- 
lieve, develop  a  definite  business  resource 
from  its  program  to  encourage  employee 
participation  in  public  service.  There  are 
boundless  opportunities  to  create  incentives 
among  employees  to  become  involved,  to  set 
up  effective  recognition  and  reward  pro- 
grams, and  to  establish  mechanisms  to  make 
contributing  and  volunteering  easier. 
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And  there  is  a  third,  and  very  cogent, 
reason  why  business  should  help  to  solve 
the  nation's  social  problems.  This  is  the  fact 
that  a  superb  performance  by  business  in 
meeting  its  responsibilities  is  certain  to 
produce  a  beneficial  ripple— a  catalytic 
effect  throughout  the  balance  of  society.  It 
is  often  said  that  people  in  America  look  to 
business  to  lead  the  way.  If  that  is  so,  and 
there  is  much  evidence  to  support  it,  logic 
suggests  that  the  American  public  will  do  a 
better  job  of  attacking  social  challenges  if 
business  sets  a  good  example. 

Atx>ut  nine  out  of  ten  working  people  In 
the  United  States  are  employed  in  private 
business.  Think  what  a  huge  pool  of  poten- 
tial social  problem  solvers  they  represent— if 
only  they  could  be  motivated  by  examples 
set  by  their  employers! 

At  the  present  time  business  is  setting  a 
fairly  good  example  in  its  discharge  of  social 
responsibilities.  Respected  industrial  leaders 
are  speaking  out  in  support  of  stronger  ties 
between  business  and  society.  Influential 
business  organizations  have  issued  declara- 
tions and  guidelines  on  the  corporate  re- 
sponsibility. And  two  years  ago.  for  the  first 
time  the  charitable  contributions  of  busi- 
ness surpassed  those  of  private  foundations, 
traditionally  the  nation's  prime  source  of 
giving. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  lot  of  room  for 
improvement.  As  long  as  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  American  corporations  make 
any  charitable  contributions  at  all  we  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us.  And  it  Isn't  only 
corporate  phUanthrophy  I'm  thinking 
about.  As  I  suggested  earlier,  contributions 
of  manpower,  of  time,  and  of  experience 
offer  and  Invaluable  means  of  channeling 
support  from  business  to  society's  needs.  In 
fact,  I  tend  to  agree  with  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  who  understood  the  body  politic 
better  than  most  of  us.  He  said,  "As  soon  as 
public  service  ceases  to  be  the  chief  business 
of  the  citizens,  and  they  would  rather  serve 
with  their  money  than  with  their  persons, 
the  state  Is  not  far  from  its  fall." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  casual  talk  these 
days  about  business  making  up  the  revenues 
lost  to  social  programs  through  the  Admin- 
istration's determined  effort  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  I  do  not  think  for  one 
moment  that  corporate  phUanthrophy  can 
be  expanded  to  replace  the  cuts  In  govern- 
ment funding:  the  numbers  are  simply  too 
astronomical.  I  do  think  that  society  as  a 
whole  can  bring  off  the  switch  from  public 
to  private  funding  of  needed  services  over 
time,  given  the  proper  motivation  and  lead- 
ership. And  I  think  that  an  enlightened 
business  community  can  provide  much  of 
that  leadership. 

Others  have  said  if  before,  and  I  have  no 
qualms  about  saying  it  again  this  evening:  It 
is  time  to  paraphrase  Calvin  Coolldge  and 
agree  that  "The  business  of  business  Is 
America."* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OP         HIGH 

TECHNOLOGY    TRADE    ACT    OF 
1982 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.    STARK.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  today  with 
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the  distinguished  chalnnan  of  the 
House  Trade  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) and  others  in  sponsoring  a  bill 
of  great  importance  to  the  Nation  and 
to  California.  The  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  entitled  the 
"High  Technology  Trade  Act  of  1982.  " 
Basically,  it  seeks  to  expand  world  free 
trade  In  high  technology  products,  and 
semiconductors  and  integrated  circuits 
in  particular.  The  bill  offers  several 
carrots  to  induce  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  freer  and  fairer  trade.  But  if 
those  carrots  do  not  work,  then  it  con- 
tains some  strong  clubs  to  prevent  for- 
eigners from  destroying  our  own  high 
technology  industries. 

I  believe  that  American  high  tech- 
nology industries  can  compete  in  a 
world  where  there  is  truly  two-way 
trade.  But  in  reality,  several  of  our 
major  trading  partners  sue  protecting 
their  high  technology  industries  of  the 
future  through  an  elaborate  cat's- 
craddle  of  industrial  policies.  These 
policies  do  not  faU  in  the  traditional 
definition  of  trade  barriers— but  the 
net  effect  of  these  subsidies,  supports, 
and  arrangements  is  to  keep  American 
high  technology  products  out.  This  in 
turn  provides  a  protected  home 
market  for  the  foreigners  where  they 
can  cover  their  costs  and  earn  the 
profits  which  enable  them  to  sell  in 
our  market  at  a  price  which  is  abort- 
ing the  future  life  of  our  own  high 
technology  companies. 

The  practices  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed are  carried  on  somewhat  by 
France,  England,  Germany  within  the 
Common  Market.  But  the  real  prob- 
lem, the  real  challenge  to  our  future 
as  a  high  technology  trader  lies  in 
Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  playing  hardball 
in  high  technology  trade,  and  some- 
days  the  United  States  acts  like  it  does 
not  even  know  there  is  a  game  on— yet 
at  stake  is  the  industrial  future  of  the 
world.  In  industry  after  industry,  the 
Japanese  have  developed  world  excel- 
lence and  quality  of  production  behind 
a  wall  of  tariffs  and  nontariff  barriers. 
Then  when  their  products  were  ready 
to  dominate,  they  lowered  their  bar- 
riers and  invited  competition— by 
which  time  the  idea  of  competing  in 
the  Japanese  market  would  be  like 
Russia  trying  to  sell  wheat  in  Kansas. 
We  have  seen  this  pattern  in  televi- 
sions; we  have  seen  it  in  autos— and 
now  it  is  reocurring  in  that  most  es- 
sential industry  of  the  future— semi- 
conductors and  computers.  There  is  a 
saying,  "fool  me  once,  shsone  on  you; 
fool  me  twice,  shame  on  me."  Well, 
the  Japanese  have  fooled  us  many 
times  with  this  trade  pattern,  and  we 
will  be  fools  if  we  do  not  put  a  stop  to 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years,  I  have 
generally  supported  protrade  posi- 
tions. There  will  be  some  who  will  say 
that  this  new  bill,  which  in  essence 
provides  for  reciprocal   treatment   in 
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trade  in  high  technology  products, 
may  lead  to  restrictions  on  trade.  Yes, 
but  only  if  our  major  trading  partners 
refuse  to  open  up  their  markets  to  our 
qualified  high-technology  products.  To 
allow  present  trends  to  continue — to 
do  nothing— while  the  terms  of  trade 
shift  against  us  due  to  foreign  protec- 
tionism—is naive.  World  trade  theory 
may  question  the  concept  of  reciproci- 
ty—but future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans will  Eisk  why  we  did  not  act  when 
it  was  so  clear  that  we  were  being 
taken  advantage  of. 

Chairman  Gibbons  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  leadership  in  seeing 
the  imminent  danger  to  our  high  tech- 
nology industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  portion 
of  an  article  from  the  February  20, 
1982,  National  Journal  discussing  the 
trade  problems  in  the  semiconductor 
sector.  Also,  I  would  like  to  include  ex- 
cerpts from  the  trip  report  to  the  Far 
East  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Trade 
Subcommittee  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Gibbons: 
(From  the  National  Journal,  Feb.  20. 19821 
The  Japanese  Are  PtrmiiG  Their  Chips  on 
THE  Table 

If  you  think  trade  is  a  narrow  problem 
that  only  international  economists  need 
worry  about,  you're  missing  a  major  new 
category  of  gloom-and-doom  thinlcing. 

Most  politicians  toying  with  reciprocity 
against  Japan  are  talking  about  its  $16  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  and 
thinking  of  ways  to  force  the  Japanese  to 
buy  more  American  oranges  and  cigarettes. 

But  a  select  group  of  U.S.  technology  ex- 
perts is  worried  about  a  much  more  ominous 
problem.  In  the  past  year,  the  Japanese 
have  captured  the  world  market  in  a  par- 
ticular type  of  semiconductor  chip  that 
many  believe  to  be  the  key  to  technological 
advancement. 

These  experts  are  worried  about  the 
United  States  losing  not  only  this  market 
but  also  its  future  production  capability  in 
the  chip  field.  And  since  semiconductors  are 
key  components  of  computers  and  even 
weapons  technology,  there  are  direct  na- 
tional security  concerns  as  well  as  fears  that 
the  United  States  may  lose  its  global  eco- 
nomic edge,  and  thus  its  military  power. 

"Many  people  have  called  semiconductors 
the  oil  of  the  1980s  and  1990s,"  said  Clyde 
PrestowitE,  a  deputy  assistant  Commerce 
secretary  for  international  economics.  "It's 
the  guts  of  high  technology,"  he  said,  and  it 
could  be  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  advancing  technologically  without 
a  viable  semiconductor  industry. 

But  how  does  this  relate  to  Japan  and  its 
trading  policies?  Isn't  it  Just  our  problem? 
PrestowitE  suid  others  don't  think  so. 

The  ff4K  RAM  is  the  newest  generation  of 
random  access  memory  semiconductor 
chips.  Its  predecessors  were  the  4K  and  the 
16K;  the  'K"  means  1,000,  and  refers  to  the 
number  of  memory  cells  that  can  be  includ- 
ed on  the  tiny  chips. 

Until  recently,  the  United  States  had  been 
the  leader  in  semiconductor  technology,  and 
the  so-called  Silicon  Valley  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, where  many  of  the  small,  aggressive 
semiconductor  firms  are  located,  was  almost 
an  awe-inspiring  center  of  Yankee  ingenui- 
ty. 
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The  Japanese,  according  to  Prestowitz.  en- 
tered the  market  late,  having  stayed  on  the 
sidelines  during  the  first  two  generations  of 
random  access  memory  chips.  But  they  en- 
tered the  U.8.  market  with  a  bang  in  1978, 
offering  16K  chips  at  prices  much  below 
those  of  U.S.  producers— and  much  lower 
than  their  own  domestic  prices. 

U.S.  firms  quickly  accused  the  Japanese  of 
"dumping"— selling  products  abroad  at  a 
price  lower  than  is  charged  in  the  home 
market,  with  the  aim  of  capturing  new  for- 
eign markets.  They  filed  anti-dumping  ac- 
tions and  the  Japanese  were  forced  to  react. 
But  instead  of  raising  their  U.S.  prices,  they 
lowered  their  comparable  domestic  price  to 
the  U.S.  levels.  So  the  U.S.  industry  got  no 
relief. 

Japan  was  able  to  do  this  without  too 
much  harm  to  its  own  industry  in  part,  says 
Prestowitz,  because  most  of  its  domestic 
chips  sales  are  within  the  same  company— 
the  so-called  captive  market.  The  reduction 
in  the  'merchant"  market  price  thus  lost 
much  of  its  impact. 

The  result  of  the  low  Japanese  prices  was 
a  42  per  cent  share  of  the  world  market, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  In  the  United 
States.  The  result  for  the  U.S.  firms,  who 
were  forced  to  lower  their  prices  to  com- 
pete—too late,  according  to  Prestowitz,  to 
get  big  contracts— was  a  loss  of  profits. 

"Without  profits  from  16K  sales,  U.S. 
firms  found  it  hard  to  do  the  research  and 
development  necessary  to  build  the  best 
next-generation  chip— the  64K  RAM, " 
Prestowitz  said.  Many  U.S.  companies 
stayed  out  of  64K  RAM  production  alto- 
gether. A  few  companies  went  ahead— led  by 
Motorola  Inc.  and  Texas  Intruments  Inc.— 
and  built  a  product  that  many  experts  say  is 
inferior  to  Japan's. 

This  time,  Japan  captured  70  per  cent  of 
the  world  market.  Today,  that  market  is 
small— only  about  $100  million  annually— 
but  it  is  expected  to  explode  later  this 
decade.  One  estimate  puts  worldwide  sales 
at  %2  billion  a  year  by  1985.  And  whoever 
captures  that  market  has  profits  for  addi- 
tional research  and  development. 

This  is  not  a  classic  trade  issue.  The  impli- 
cations are  greater  for  technological  ad- 
vancement and.  because  of  the  relation  to 
weaponry,  for  national  security  than  for  the 
international  balance  of  payments. 

But  this  only  makes  it  more  crucial  to 
Reagan  Administration  officials  who  are 
studying  possible  U.S.  actions  to  ensure  that 
the  domestic  semiconductor  industry 
thrives.  They  believe  the  Japanese  are  vul- 
nerable on  the  issue  because  they  have  con- 
sistently undercut  U.S.  prices  and  captured 
the  lion's  share  of  the  U.S.  market,  while 
their  own  market  remains  inaccessible  to 
U.S.  products. 

The  Semiconductor  Industry  Association 
is  considering  another  anti-dumping  suit. 
but  no  decision  has  been  made  yet.  accord- 
ing to  former  trade  negotiator  John  Green- 
wald,  whose  Washington  law  firm  repre- 
sents them.  The  Commerce  Department,  in 
consultation  with  the  Defense  and  State  De- 
partments and  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  is  considering  invoking  an- 
other provision  of  U.S.  trade  law  that  allows 
the  government  to  take  steps  against  im- 
ports to  ensure  the  survival  of  an  industry 
necessary  for  national  security. 

Prestowitz  said  the  Administration  is  talk- 
ing about  the  problem  to  the  Japanese  and 
would  prefer  a  negotiated  solution.  Rather 
than  restrict  access  to  the  U.S.  market,  he 
said,  the  Administration  would  prefer  moves 
by  the  Japanese  to  open  its  own  markets 
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and  stop  "preempting"  the  U.S.  market  with 
bargain-basement  prices. 

[Excerpts  from  the  Report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Trade  Subcommittee,  December  21, 
19821 

The  Japanese  Chalxemge 

The  world's  view  of  Japan  has  varied 
widely  over  time,  and  almost  always  the 
view  has  been  exaggerated,  ranging  between 
extremes  of  good  and  bad.  It  is  currently 
popular  to  consider  the  Japanese  as  ten  feet 
tall,  to  view  all  their  products  as  superior  in 
quality,  and  to  see  them  as  an  economic  jug- 
gernaut, sweeping  over  sector  after  sector  of 
the  world  economy.  That  view  is  clearly  a 
distortion.  We  do  believe,  however. 

That  the  Japanese  challenge  is  extremely 
serious,  is  not  fully  understood  by  most 
Americans,  and  cannot  go  unanswered; 

That  the  nature  of  the  challenge  will 
force  some  far-reaching  changes  in  manage- 
ment techniques,  labor-management  rela- 
tionships, and  societal  as  well  as  business  at- 
titudes toward  productivity  and  quality  con- 
trol; 

That  the  response  to  the  challenge  will  be 
difficult  because  in  addition  to  all  the  easy 
"answers,"  such  as  changes  in  taxes,  educa- 
tion, and  export  promotion,  it  will  require 
more  difficult  attitudinal  changes  and  re- 
alignment of  priorities:  and  that  if  America 
responds  to  the  challenge  correctly,  we  can 
create  a  better  economy  for  not  only  our- 
selves but  for  the  whole  world. 

Our  visit  to  plants,  our  discussions  and 
readings,  and  even  more,  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  themselves,  clearly  show  that  in 
the  high  technology  products  that  count— 
the  products  which  will  dominate  the  world 
trade  and  economy  for  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury—the Japanese  are  second  to  none. 
Whether  they  today  surpass  the  United 
States  in  their  mastery  of  these  high  tech- 
nology products  is  debatable;  it  is  not  debat- 
able that  the  trend  lines  indicate  that  they 
will  surpass  the  United  States  and  that  the 
gap  will  widen  dramatically,  unless  the 
United  States  responds. 

In  the  previous  two  Congresses,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  had  a  Task  Force  on 
U.S.-Japan  Trade.  In  a  ret>ort  dated  Septem- 
ber 5, 1980,  that  Task  Force  said: 

"We  believe  that  Japan's  rate  of  industrial 
progress  and  stated  economic  goals  should 
be  as  shocking  to  Americans  as  was  Sputnik. 
And  like  Sputnik,  we  should  be  shocked  into 
responding  to  the  challenge." 

We  all  endorse  and  reconfirm  that  state- 
ment. 

PROGRESS  in  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY 

Leadership  in  high  technology  products  is 
critically  important  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause aside  from  agriculture  (which  can  be 
argued  is  a  high-tech  industry  in  the  United 
States)  and  services,  export  of  high-tech 
products  is  our  only  hope  for  achieving  a 
semi-balanced  level  of  trade  and  for  financ- 
ing our  oil  imports. 

While  the  United  States  remains  a  grow- 
ing technological  giant,  others,  in  particular 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  have  been  catch- 
ing up.  The  U.S.  lead  in  technology  has  de- 
clined relative  to  other  nations. 

As  Japanese  technology  has  improved,  it 
has  taken  world  market  share  away  from 
others,  principally  the  United  States. 

The  trend  line  of  Japan's  post-war  re- 
search and  development  effort  is  spectacu- 
lar 
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RATIOS  OF  R.  &  D.  EXPENDITURES  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL 
PRODUCT  IN  JAPAN 
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What  is  most  important  is  that  two- thirds 
of  Japan's  R.  dc  D.  is  done  by  the  private 
sector  on  commercial  projects,  whereas  in 
the  United  States,  about  two-thirds  of  R.  & 
D.  is  funded  by  the  government,  often  on 
military  projects  of  little  importance  to 
international  trade.  Thus,  Japan  spends 
more  of  its  ONP  (1.91  percent)  on  commerl- 
cal  R.  4c  D.  than  does  the  United  States 
(1.39  percent),  and  the  Japanese  ratio  of 
corporate  R.  &  D.  to  sales  is  now  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  American  ratio. 

Japan's  national  goal  or  "vision"  is  to  be 
first  in  high  technology  in  the  future.  Thus, 
Japanese  government  and  industry  have  an 
extremely  close  working  relationship  in  R. 
&  D.  projects  designed  to  solve  long-range 
commercial  problems  which  may  be  beyond 
the  capability  of  any  one  company  within 
an  industry  to  solve.  The  Japanese  system 
enables  different  firms  to  concentrate  on  a 
particular  research  project  without  every- 
one else  "reinventing  the  wheel." 

JAPANESE  CHAIXENGE  IN  SPECIPIC  PRODUCTS 

We  all  know  the  long  list  of  product  sec- 
tors now  dominated  by  Japanese  firms. 
What  is  not  so  well-understood  are  the  in- 
dustries Japan  is  starting  to  concentrate  on 
to  achieve  leadership.  These  are  the  clean, 
high  technology,  high  value-added  indus- 
tries of  the  future  which  the  United  States 
traditionally  develops  and  leads  before  the 
technology  is  defused  to  other  nations. 
With  Japan's  RdcD  drive  and  goal,  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  the  U.S.  will  have  much 
leadership  time  in  these  products,  unless  we 
respond  to  the  challenge.  Following  is  the 
situation  today  in  certain  Industries  tradi- 
tionally considered  predominantly  Ameri- 
can. 

SEMICONDUCTORS  AND  COMPTTTERS 

Semiconductors  have  been  described  as 
the  "oil"  of  industry  In  the  remainder  of 
this  century.  If  so,  Japan  has  become  a 
"Saudi  Arabia."  In  the  past  decade,  Japan 
moved  from  copying  U.S.  semiconductors  to 
leading  the  world  in  the  mass  production  of 
quality  "chips:" 

Before  the  (1981)  year  is  out,  Japan  will 
emerge  as  the  world's  largest  base  for  pro- 
duction of  64-kilobit  dynamic  random  access 
memory  chips. 

Technological  equality  and  production  su- 
periority in  semiconductors  make  Japan  a 
very  serious  challenger  in  computers  and  all 
other  electronic  products.  In  hardware  or 
main  frames,  the  Japanese  claim  to  have  in- 
troduced computers  which  are  faster  than 
IBM's  best,  and  they  have  launched  a  na- 
tional drive  to  improve  the  attractiveness  of 
Japanese-designed  software. 

Because  of  their  importance  for  the 
future.  Japan's  semiconductors  and  comput- 
er industries  have  received  substantial  gov- 
ernment subsidies  for  the  development  of 
commercial  products,  especially  when  com- 
pared to  U.S.  contracts  for  the  development 
of  military  applications.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  "The  Japanese 
government  .  .  .  has  financed  about  50  per- 
cent of  all  computer-related  resealrh  and 
development  in  Japan."  Furthermore, 
Ji^an  encourages  Joint   research   projects 
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which  save  each  company  from  inventing  a 
whole  process  and  which  allow  each  to  con- 
centrate its  resources  on  particular  prob- 
lems. In  computers,  Japan  has  now  taken 
the  lead  In  sponsoring  a  Japan-U.S.-Europe 
tripartite  project  to  develop  a  "fifth-genera- 
tion computer."  The  Japanese  government 
has  led  in  the  organization  of  this  meeting 
because  development  costs  are  said  to  be  too 
large  for  any  one  company  or  country  to 
meet.  Basic  research  on  fifth-generation 
computers  has  been  conducted  largely  in 
government  labs  and  thus  cooperation  will 
accelerate  development  of  these  devices,  and 
"a  Joint  tripartite  project  will  prevent  possi- 
ble frictions  over  high  technologies  from  de- 
veloping among  the  major  trading  part- 
ners." 

WHY  AKERICA  MUST  RESPOND  TO  THE  JAPANESE 
CHALLENGE 

One  could  say,  "so-what?"  to  this  chal- 
lenge. It  is  competition.  It  is  the  making  of 
better  and  better  products  for  the  world.  It 
is  the  success  of  America's  policy  to  recon- 
struct the  world  economy  following  World 
War  II.  So  what  if  Japan  is  giving  us  a  run 
for  the  money? 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  must  re- 
spond to  the  Japanese  challenge.  Balance  of 
trade  and  payments  reasons— the  need  to 
keep  the  dollar  reasonably  strong— the  need 
to  keep  Americans  employed. 

Most  importantly,  if  Japan  becomes  the 
world  leader  in  high  technology  products, 
she  will  be  driving  us.  She  will  control  when 
certain  technologies  and  processes— includ- 
ing those  important  for  defense— can  leave 
Japan.  She  will  become  the  low-cost  produc- 
er in  any  area  which  she  wants;  she  will  be 
able  to  target  Industry  after  Industry,  thus 
placing  irresistible  political  pressures  on  the 
Congress  to  extend  a  web  of  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Agreements  and  Orderly  Marketing 
Agreements  to  more  and  more  products.  But 
each  such  restraint  will  only  further  burden 
the  U.S.  economy,  making  it  more  sluggish 
and  inefficient,  and  we  will  slip  further  and 
further  into  a  "British  disease"  economy. 
But  the  most  important  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese challenge  is  its  implication  for  social 
and  labor  change. 

It  makes  sense  for  Japan  to  be  stressing 
computer-assisted  automation  and  design 
and  the  growth  of  robotics.  Japan  is  facing  a 
serious  manpower  shortage.  Her  population 
is  aging  faster  than  any  other  industrialized 
nation's.  Robotics  and  automation  may  be 
wise  public  policy  in  Japan.  But  as^  she  suc- 
ceeds in  this  field,  she  also  needs  to  export 
to  pay  for  her  imports.  Her  computer-manu- 
factured products  will  be  world's  cheapest— 
and  will  put  Americans  out  of  work.  Here  is 
the  danger:  Japan  is  developing  the  world's 
most  competitive  automated  industrial 
sector— and  she  is  exporting  her  automation 
policy. 

If  we  do  not  respond,  if  we  do  not  put 
computerized  robots  on  our  assembly  lines, 
we  will  fall  further  and  further  behind 
Japan  in  price  and  in  quality  of  produc- 
tion.* 
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CONGRESS  CANT  LOSE  ON  ITS 
VETO  POWER 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

or  GKORGU 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1982 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  past  Sunday  by  the 
political  scientist,  Louis  Fisher,  ad- 
dressing a  question  which  you  and  my 
colleagues  know  is  of  great  interest  to 
me  and  many  others  in  this  Congress. 
The  question  is  that  of  congressional 
authority  to  control  the  actions  of  un- 
elected  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  government. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
our  government  have  worked  for  a 
constitutionally  designed  balance  of 
power  between  the  branches.  This  bal- 
ance has  been  accommodated  through 
the  ability  of  our  system  to  adopt  con- 
stitutionally sound  procedures  which 
maintain  an  appropriate  balance  of 
power  while  at  the  same  time  respond- 
ing to  current  day  demands  on  govern- 
ment. 

One  such  procedure  which  has  been 
enacted  and  exercised  responsibly  over 
the  past  several  decades  is  the  legisla- 
tive veto.  Through  this  mechanism  the 
Congress,  the  lawmaking  body  of  our 
government,  has  been  able  to  delegate 
authority  to  the  executive  branch  of 
government  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining its  ultimate  responsibility  for 
making  the  laws  of  this  country. 

This  procedure  has  been  included  in 
over  230  statutes.  My  bill.  H.R.  1776, 
which  would  give  Congress  the  author- 
ity to  veto  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  all  executive  branch  and 
independent  agencies,  has  250  cospon- 
sors.  and  a  similar  proposal  in  the 
Senate  has  over  50  cosjsonsors. 

Etespite  the  positive  history  behind 
the  legislative  veto  and  the  wide- 
spread, bipartisan  support  for  it.  some 
contend  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 
Others  argue  that  it  is  bad  policy;  that 
it  Is  an  unwarranted  intrxision  into  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  or  that 
it  would  unreasonably  increase  Con- 
gress workload. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  excellent  article  by  Louis  Fisher 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  the 
day  before  a  case  which  some  people 
believe  may  affect  the  issue  of  legisla- 
tive veto  was  to  be  heard  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
case  involves  the  issue  of  legislative 
veto  as  it  does  not  deal  with  a  legisla- 
tive veto  of  delegated  rulemaking,  but 
rather  it  deals  with  action  taken  on  an 
immigration  matter.  Some  people, 
however,  feel  it  does  touch  the  issue. 
In  looking  at  the  issue,  Fisher's  argu- 
ments must  be  considered. 

Not  only  does  Fisher  maintain  that 
the  legislative  veto  is  constitutional 
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but  he  also  praises  it  as  good  policy 
which  has  been  wisely  and  prudently 
used.  Without  It,  Fisher  notes,  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  would 
likely  be  restricted  rather  than  en- 
hanced. And  without  it.  Congress 
would  have  to  resort  to  other  mecha- 
nisms of  control  which  would  be  much 
more  burdensome  and  much  more 
cumbersome  that  the  legislative  veto 
procedures  which  have  been  proven  to 
work  effectively  and  efficiently. 

In  his  article.  Fisher  spells  out  what 
it  would  mean  for  our  Government  if 
the  Supreme  Court  strikes  down  this 
procedure.  The  ability  of  Congress  to 
oversee  executive  branch  actions  and 
thus  the  willingness  of  Congress  to 
delegate  power  to  the  executive 
branch  would  be  dealt  a  severe  blow. 

As  Fisher  notes,  "For  many  issues 
facing  government  today,  the  legisla- 
tive veto  is  practical,  appropriate  and 
constituticmal.  Striking  it  down  is  not 
a  step  to  be  taken  lightly." 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  excellent  article  by 
Louis  FMsher. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21,  1982] 

Congress  Can't  Lose  On  Its  Veto  Power 
(By  Louis  Plsher) 

We  are  witnessing  an  ironic  turn  in  the 
historic  struggle  between  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress:  a  court  decision  which 
seemingly  promises  much  greater  power  for 
the  executive  but  which,  if  upheld,  would 
likely  lead  to  the  opposite  effect. 

The  Jan.  39  ruling,  be  a  three-judge  panel 
of  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  here,  gave  a 
rude  Jolt  to  the  "legislative  veto,"  a  device 
Congress  has  relied  on  for  at  least  a  half 
century  to  control  executive  actions. 

Specifically,  the  panel  struck  down  a  one- 
house  veto  used  to  disapprove  a  gas-pricing 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  (FERC).  But  its  language 
was  so  broad  as  to  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  legislative  vetoes  in  hundreds  of 
other  laws  governing  arms  sales,  immigra- 
tion, war  powers,  impoundment,  endless 
agency  regulations  and  much  else. 

The  D.C.  panel  recognized  that  its  find- 
ing—that all  legislative  acts  constitutionally 
require  "presentation  to  the  president  and 
passage  by  both  houses  of  Congress"— "may 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  operation 
of  the  national  government."  But  it  may 
have  misunderstood  those  effects. 

Many  assume  the  ruling  portends  a  gain 
for  the  executive  branch,  a  victory  for  or- 
derly government,  a  blow  to  congressional 
interference.  Think  again.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  upholds  the  overly  broad  opinion,  the 
net  result  will  more  likely  be  less  power  for 
executive  officials,  a  more  convoluted  legis- 
lative process,  and  continued  congressional 
Involvement  in  administrative  decisions. 

Bizarre  consequences?  Not  if  you  under- 
stand why  the  legislative  veto  was  orginally 
adopted.  Presidents  accepted  (indeed,  often 
invited)  legislative  vetoes  because  they  pro- 
vided a  way  to  get  more  power.  The  bargain 
was  clearly  understood  by  both  branches. 
The  president  essentially  told  Congress: 
"Give  me  more  authority  than  you  normal- 
ly would,  and  T'U  give  you  a  chance  to  veto 
my  initiatives."  If  presidents  disliked  the 
legislative  veto.  Congress  would  withhold 
authority. 
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Courts  are  familiar  with  this  quid  pro  quo. 
In  1977  the  Fourth  Circuit  dismissed  a  suit 
be  a  federal  employe  who  protested  that  the 
Senate  acted  unconstitutionally  when  it  dis- 
approved a  pay  raise  recommended  by  the 
president.  But  the  legislative  history  con- 
vinced the  court  that  Congress  delegated 
the  salary  authority  only  on  the  condition 
that  it  could,  by  a  one-house  veto,  disap- 
prove presidential  recommendations.  The 
authority  and  the  condition  were  insepara- 
ble. 

The  FERC  case  was  different.  Here  the 
court  decided  that  the  grant  of  rulemaking 
authority  was  not  tied  explicitly  to  the  one- 
house  veto.  But  that  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule. 

The  record  shows,  for  example,  that  the 
president  could  not  tell  Congress:  'Thanks 
very  much  for  the  authority  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch,  but  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  recognizmg  your  right  to  veto  my 
plans."  Executive  reorganization  power  and 
the  legislative  veto  could  not  be  severed. 

Other  examples  abound.  Under  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  the  presi- 
dent may  defer  spending  unless  one  house 
of  Congress  disapproves.  The  president  is 
not  at  liberty  to  take  the  authority  and 
ignore  the  condition.  If  the  legislative  veto 
is  unconstitutional,  the  president  will  forfeit 
the  statutory  authority  to  defer  spending. 

He  might  claim  other  authorities  (statuto- 
ry or  implied  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion), but  this  would  merely  trigger  the  kind 
of  fractious  litigation  we  had  in  the  early 
1970s  under  President  Nixon. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of 
1980  raises  a  similar  issue.  Congress,  an- 
gered by  some  PTC  regulations,  enacted  leg- 
islation requiring  future  rules  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  legislative  veto.  If  the  D.C. 
panel's  opinion  Is  upheld,  the  FTC  may  lose 
its  authority  under  the  statute  to  issue  reg- 
ulations. 

Uncertainties  in  this  area,  as  in  others, 
would  probably  force  more  issues  into  the 
courts,  with  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
often  on  the  side  of  the  Congress.  In  the 
laws  covering  arms  sales,  foreign  trade,  the 
sale  of  nuclear  fuel,  federal  salaries,  immi- 
gration, impoundment  and  presidential 
papers,  for  some  notable  examples,  the  dele- 
gated power  and  the  legislative  veto  seem 
inseparable. 

Congress,  of  course,  could  rewrite  many  of 
its  broad  delegations  of  power,  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  also  could  well  lose  some  pro- 
cedural benefits.  Where  there  is  a  legislative 
veto,  presidential  proposals  are  put  on  a 
fast-track  system.  Other  privileges  include 
special  procedures  to  bypass  committees, 
limit  debate  and  prohibit  floor  amendments. 
Without  the  legislative  veto,  Congress 
would  eliminate  these  advantages  or  require 
the  President  to  gain  approval  of  both 
houses  in  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution.  Either 
approach  would  undercut  the  President. 

The  legislative  veto  is  criticized  as  a  back- 
door way  of  accomplishing  what  should  be 
done  directly  through  the  regular  legislative 
process.  But  if  Congress  is  denied  the  legis- 
lative veto,  no  one  should  underestimate  its 
ingenuity  in  inventing  other  devices  that 
will  be  more  cumbersome  for  the  president 
and  Just  as  satisfactory  to  Congress. 

President  Eisenhower  discovered  this  un- 
pleasant fact  in  the  1950s  when  he  objected 
to  "committee  vetoes"  compelling  agencies 
to  obtain  advance  clearance  from  congres- 
sional panels.  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell  called  this  an  unconsitutional  in- 
fringement on  executive  responsibility. 
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Undaunted,  Congress  created  another  pro- 
cedure that  yielded  the  same  control.  A  bill 
was  drafted  to  prohibit  appropriations  for 
certain  real  estate  transactions  unless  the 
Public  Works  committees  first  approved  the 
contracts.  Eisenhower  signed  the  bill  after 
Brownell  concluded  that  this  procedure- 
based  on  the  authorization  appropriation 
process— was  within  Congress'  power.  The 
form  had  changed;  the  committee  veto  re- 
mained. 

If  the  one-house  veto  over  impoundment 
deferrals  is  Invalid,  Congress  will  have  no 
trouble  devising  more  burdensome  proce- 
dures for  the  president.  A  harbinger  of  what 
might  be  in  the  works  appears  in  the  Trans- 
portation Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1982, 
passed  last  E>ecember.  Whenever  the  presi- 
dent proposes  to  defer  appropriations  for 
various  rail  programs,  the  funds  must  be  re- 
leased unless  Congress  within  45  days  com- 
pletes action  on  a  bill  approving  all  or  part 
of  the  proposed  deferral. 

There  is  no  constitutional  problem  here, 
since  Congress  will  act  through  the  regular 
legislative  process.  Yet  in  this  case,  in 
effect,  the  president  not  only  ends  up  with  a 
one-house  veto  but  a  more  onerous  version. 
Under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act,  one 
house  must  take  the  initiative  to  disapprove 
a  deferral.  Under  the  transportation  statute 
one  house  can  succeed  through  Inaction. 

There  are  other  anomalies.  Opponents  of 
the  legislative  veto  warn  about  the  workload 
imposed  on  Congress  by  having  to  review 
administrative  actions.  But  the  workload  is 
likely  to  be  far  heavier  if  Congress  has  to 
act  positively  through  the  regular  process. 
The  temptation  will  be  strong  for  Congress 
to  grant  powers  for  shorter  periods,  forcing 
the  president  to  return  to  Congress  for  ex- 
tensions. Of  course  either  house,  by  inac- 
tion, could  deny  him  the  authority. 

Other  mechanisms  are  also  available  to 
protect  congressional  prerogatives.  Under 
the  Trade  Act  of  1958,  the  president  could 
implement  certain  actions  for  import  relief 
only  by  obtaining  from  Congress  a  concur- 
rent resolution  passed  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  both  houses.  Courts  would  likely 
find  this  type  of  concurrent  resolution  con- 
stitutional, since  it  contains  a  built-in  over- 
ride of  a  presidential  veto.  This  would  come 
as  little  consolation  to  a  president  forced  to 
locate  an  extraordinary  majority  in  each 
house  before  acting.  

The  D.C.  court,  in  its  FERC  ruling, 
warned  that  the  legislative  veto  enables 
Congress  'to  expand  its  role  from  one  of 
oversight,  with  an  eye  to  legislative  revision, 
to  one  of  shared  administration."  This  in- 
crease in  congressional  power,  according  to 
the  court,  violates  the  separation-of-powers 
doctrine. 

But  with  or  without  the  legislative  veto. 
Congress  will  remain  luiee-deep  in  adminis- 
trative decisions,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  court  or  any  president  can  prevent  this. 
Call  it  supervision,  intervention.  Interfer- 
ence or  plain  meddling.  Congress  will  find  a 
way. 

If  an  agency  adopts  a  regulation  that  of- 
fends Congress,  legislators  can  attach  lan- 
guage to  an  appropriation  bill  preventing 
the  use  of  funds  to  Implement  the  regula- 
tion. There  is  no  constitutional  question 
about  Congress'  right  to  do  this,  although 
riders  to  appropriations  bills  are  far  from 
ideal  ways  to  make  law.  They  are  added 
without  the  hearings,  careful  consideration 
and  substantive  luiowledge  that  more  likely 
accompany  a  legislative  veto. 

Congress  also  exercises  an  extraordinary 
array  of  nonstatutory  controls.  The  clearest 
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examples  are  the  understandings  between 
Congress  and  the  agencies  for  "reprogram- 
ming":  the  shifting  of  funds  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another  within  the  same  appropria- 
tion account.  Major  reprogrammlngs  must 
be  approved  by  the  committees  (or  subcom- 
mittees) with  Jurisdltion  over  the  program. 

This  Is  simply  one  more  quid  pro  quo  be- 
tween the  branches.  In  return  for  the  flexi- 
bility of  lump-sum  appropriations,  agencies 
agree  to  abide  by  reprogramming  guidelines 
and  committee  clearance.  No  one  wants  to 
return  to  line-item  funding.  Since  this  type 
of  control  Is  Informal  and  nonstatutory.  It  Is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  legal  issue  that 
might  reach  the  courts.  But  the  involve- 
ment of  Congress  in  "shared  administra- 
tion" is  Just  as  real  and  binding. 

Judicial  warnings  about  shared  adminis- 
tration seem  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive overlay  of  statutory  and  nonstatu- 
tory controls.  Certainly  it  is  extravagant 
and  hyperbolic  for  the  D.C.  Circuit  to  sug- 
gest that  legislative  vetoes  put  us  on  the 
road  to  congressional  tyranny.  If  the  courts 
are  serious  about  "untangling"  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  three  branches,  they 
have  their  work  cut  out. 

Shall  they  prohibit  the  President  from 
making  substantive  legislation  through  ex- 
ecutive orders  and  proclamations?  Will 
courts  resurrect  the  1935  rule  requiring 
Congress  to  delegate  legislative  power  with 
clear  standards?  This  would  be  a  revolution 
in  itself.  Should  we  consider  placing  aU  in- 
dep>endent  commissions  under  the  executive 
det>artments,  thereby  tidying  up  the  system 
of  three  branches?  'This  has  been  tried  more 
than  once,  without  success,  and  for  good 
reason.  Can  we  no  longer  tolerate  adjudica- 
tion and  "quasi-legislation"  by  the  agencies? 
Should  we  eliminate  "legislative  courts"  (es- 
tablished under  Congress'  Article  I  powers)? 
For  that  matter,  is  it  time  to  ask  the  courts 
to  pull  back  from  their  own  involvement  in 
legislation  and  administration? 

It  is  too  glib  for  courts  to  tell  Congress 
that  if  it  disagrees  with  what  the  president 
and  the  agencies  are  doing,  it  should  act 
through  the  regular  legislative  process.  The 
regular  process  is  subject  to  a  president's 
veto,  creating  the  need  for  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  each  house  to  override  the  presi- 
dent. Without  the  legislative  veto,  Congress 
is  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  delegating  au- 
thority by  a  majority  vote  and  then  needing 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  recapture  control. 
That  is  why  both  branches  agreed  on  the 
legislative  veto  for  reorganization  authority. 
The  legislative  veto  in  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  of  1973  was  meant  to  extricate 
Congress  from  the  situation  it  found  itself 
in  under  President  Nixon:  able  to  attract  a 
majority  vote  in  each  house  to  deny  funding 
for  the  Vietnam  war,  but  unable  to  secure  a 
two-thirds  vote  when  Nixon  vetoed  these  re- 
strictions. Critics  of  the  legislative  veto  have 
.  not  addressed  this  problem. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  advise  Congress  that 
legislative  vetoes  would  be  unnecessary  it  if 
would  only  delegate  with  precise  standards 
and  clear  policy. 

Congress  has  no  doubt  used  the  legislative 
veto  to  sidestep  difficult  questions  of  na- 
tional policy:  It  can  be  a  convenient  and  ir- 
responsible substitute  for  making  legislative 
decisions.  But  the  veto  allows  Congress  to 
review  specific  proposals  under  circum- 
stances that  no  one  could  foresee  when  the 
authority  was  first  delegated. 

For  many  issues  facing  government  today, 
the  legislative  veto  is  practical,  appropriate 
and  constitutional.  Striking  it  down  is  not  a 
step  to  be  taken  lightly.* 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESI- 
DENT NICOLAE  CEAUSESCU  OF 
ROMANIA 


HON.  LARRY  MCDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTA'TIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  re- 
ports from  Romania  continue  to  be  re- 
ceived of  persecution  of  Christians 
there.  Evidently,  believing  in  Christ 
continues  to  be  a  terrible  crime  in  Ro- 
mania. Ted  Greevers  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  has  been  very  active  in  the 
cause  of  helping  these  poor  Christians. 
In  a  letter  dated  December  28.  1981, 
documented  some  of  this  persecution 
and  wrote  Romanian  President 
Ceausescu  asking  for  relief.  The  letter 
is  reproduced  from  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  for  the  benefit  of  those  Mem- 
bers concerned  with  this  aspect  of 
hiunan  rights  in  Romania: 
President  Nicolae  (Ceausescu. 
Central  Committee,  Romanian  Communist 
Party,  Bucharest,  Romania,  Europe. 

Dear  President  C^eausescu:  I  have  offical- 
ly  learned  the  Christian  Believers  men- 
tioned below  have  been  arrested  and  placed 
in  prison  in  your  country  of  Romania.  They 
are: 

Gheorghe  Calciu-Dumitreasa.— This  Or- 
thodox Priest  was  arrested  on  March  10. 
1979  In  Bucharest  and  was  sentenced  that 
year  to  10  years  Imprisonment  for  preaching 
and  teaching  the  Word  of  God.  Brother 
Gheorghe  was  forced  to  stand  upright  from 
5:00  A.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  in  a  damp  cell  with 
no  light  or  fresh  air  and  received  only  100 
Grams  of  food  every  two  days.  By  May  6. 
1979  we  received  word  he  does  not  have  the 
physical  strength  to  continue  his 
sentence  .  .  .  stating  .  .  .  "They  are  trying 
to  kill  me  .  .  ." 

As  an  Evangelist  from  the  year  1948 
through  1964  he  has  already  spent  16  years 
of  his  life  in  Romanian  prisons. 

Klaus  Wagner.— Bom.  November  6.  1953 
in  Agnita.  Sibiu.  Romania.  His  residence  ad- 
dress is:  3050  Sighisoara  Mihai  Eminescu  12. 
Jud,  Mures.  Romania.  Klaus,  whose  affili- 
ation is  with  the  Brethem  Church,  was  ar- 
rested for  distributing  Christian  literature. 
His  wife's  name  is  Katharin.  bom.  June  5. 
1953  in  laslea  Jud.  Sibiu,  Romania. 

They  have  four  children:  Hanna.  bom  Oc- 
tober 8.  1975:  Markus.  bom  November  9. 
1976;  and  twins.  Samuel  and  Deborah,  bom 
May  8,  1980.  Katharin  is  without  any  means 
of  support  while  her  husband  is  imprisoned. 
In  an  attempt  to  visit  Brother  Wagner  at 
"Iron  Gates"  Tumu-Severin  Prison  by  his 
wife  and  Klaus's  brother,  both  were  denied 
permission  to  see  him.  but  while  at  the 
prison  Katharin  Wagner  heard  her  husband 
scream  and  as  a  result  was  forced  to  return 
home.  She  has  since  suffered  a  complete 
physical  and  emotional  breakdown.  Her  be- 
havior and  speech  is  now  completely  abnor- 
mal and  incoherent  and  a  Sister  in  the  Lord 
must  remain  with  her  24-hours  a  day  to 
help  care  for  the  children  and  comfort  her. 

Brother  Holzmann.— Of  the  city  of  Kron- 
stadl.  Romania  was  also  called  into  the 
Secret  Police  Station  and  asked  numerous 
questions,  the  details  of  which  are  presently 
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not  available.  We  do  not  know  if  he  is  being 
held  presently. 

Plbia  Delapeta  and  Maria  Delapeta.— 
Pibia  was  bom  December  14.  1954  in  Car- 
pinis.  Hunedora.  Romania,  and  Maria  was 
bom  December  24.  1957  in  Carpinis.  Hune- 
dora. Romania.  They  both  reside  at  Car- 
pinis Street  No.  13,  Hunedora.  Romania, 
and  are  members  of  the  Orthodox  church. 
Both  were  arrested  and  not  officially 
charged  with  any  crime  and  are  denied  any 
visitation. 
President  Ceausescu. 

"Let  our  Christian  brothers  and  sisters 
go." 

Sincerely. 

Theo  R.  Grevers, 
6638  Cascade  Road  S/E. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  4Sb06. 
TRG/Jmh  Copy  to: 
Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  Romanian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C. 


EDWARD  ASNER:  "WE  ARE  ON 
THE  WRONG  SIDE  IN  EL  SAL- 
VADOR" 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Edward  Asner, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  urging  all  Americans  to 
stay  informed  about  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's dangerous  policies 
toward  El  Salvador.  Mr.  Asner,  the 
star  of  television's  "Lou  Grant"  show 
and  president  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild,  has  helped  organize  a  nation- 
wide project,  "Medical  Aid  for  El  Sal- 
vador." 

The  parallels  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policies  in  El  Salvador  to  our 
policies  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  are 
striking.  As  Mr.  Asner  notes  in  his  ar- 
ticle: 

I  will  not  sit  back  quietly  and  witness  a 
repeat  performance  of  another  tragedy  that 
the  United  States  Congress  doesn't  vote  for 
and  that  the  American  people  don't  want. 
I'm  working  hard  to  learn  more  about 
what's  happening  In  El  Salvador,  and  asking 
everyone  I  know  to  become  better  Informed. 

Perhaps  if  more  Americans  under- 
stand the  Issues  we  face  in  El  Salva- 
dor—the blatant  human  rights  abuses 
of  the  junta  and  its  security  forces, 
and  the  dire  poverty  of  the  Salvadoran 
people— we  can  avoid  getting  involved 
in  the  quagmire  of  another  Vietnam. 

I  commend  Mr.  Asner's  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

We're  on  the  Wrong  Side  in  El  Salvador 
(By  Edward  Asner) 

Hey,  Asner.  What  gives  you  and  your 
actor  friends  the  right  to  speak  out  about 
United  States  foreign  policy?  Who  do  you 
think  you  are? 

I  think  that  it's  not  only  a  right  but  an  ob- 
ligation for  every  responsible  citizen  to 
speak  out  when  our  Government  Is  acting  in 
ways  we  believe  are  wrong. 
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That's  why  I  went  to  our  nation's  capital 
last  Monday— because  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  is  rapidly  becoming  another  Viet- 
nam War,  and  I  want  to  prevent  that  from 
happening. 

A  full-sckle  war  is  now  raging  in  that  Cen- 
tral American  country,  and  every  day  the 
involvement  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment escalates. 

Tragically,  we're  on  the  wrong  side  once 
again. 

And  once  again,  we're  spending  hundreds 
of  milliona  of  dollars  propping  up  an  unde- 
serving military  junta,  while  we  close  health 
clinics  and  day-care  centers  here  in  the 
United  States. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  for  the  United 
States  to  get  into  another  needless  night- 
mare. 

And  I  will  not  sit  back  quietly  and  witness 
a  repeat  performance  of  another  tragedy 
that  the  United  States  Congress  doesn't 
vote  for  and  that  the  American  people  don't 
want. 

I'm  working  hard  to  learn  more  about 
what's  happening  in  El  Salvador,  and  asking 
everyone  I  Icnow  to  become  better  informed. 

For  example,  did  you  know  that: 

More  than  half  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
subsist  on  an  income  of  less  than  $10  per 
month  per  capita? 

Nearly  50  percent  of  the  children  in  El 
Salvador  die  before  the  age  of  5? 

There  are  fewer  than  3  doctors  for  every 
10.000  people? 

Unemployment  in  El  Salvador  today  is 
more  than  40  percent? 

And  2  percent  of  the  population  owns  60 
percent  of  the  land? 

We  all  need  to  learn  more  of  what's  hap- 
pening there,  but  you  don't  have  to  be  a  his- 
torian or  a  political  scientist  to  know  that  El 
Salvswlor  will  become  another  Vietnam  War 
if  we  don't  act  now. 

Elections  for  a  constituent  assembly  are 
set  to  take  place  in  El  Salvador  next  month, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  will  be 
more  genuine  than  the  highly  touted  elec- 
tion we  promoted  in  Vietnam  that  kept 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  in 
power. 

Elections  in  El  Salvador  have  been  noth- 
ing but  fraudulent  for  decades.  Why  should 
anyone  believe  that  this  election  will  be  any 
different? 

The  Government  In  El  Salvador  is  a  dicta- 
torship at  war  with  its  own  people. 

More  than  30,000  people  have  been  killed 
by  the  military  In  the  last  two  years.  That's 
one  out  of  every  150  people  in  the  popula- 
tion. 

If  that  were  happening  here  In  the  United 
States,  it  would  mean  a  million  and  a  half 
people  dead! 

Torture  and  brutality  are  commonplace  In 
El  Salvador,  and  anybody  who  claims  that 
concerted  efforts  to  protect  human  rights 
are  being  made  Is  either  Ill-informed  or  not 
telling  the  truth. 

What's  happening  In  El  Salvador  is  more 
than  tragic— It's  sickening.  Indecent,  Inhu- 
mane—and It's  got  to  be  stopped. 

The  truth  Is  that  once  again  a  Govern- 
ment, not  worthy  of  one  United  States 
penny.  Is  being  kept  alive  by  millions  of  our 
tax  dollars. 

Without  United  States  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  the  junta  in  El  Salvador  could 
not  survive,  and  the  suffering  of  the  Salva- 
doran people  could  end. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  every  concerned 
citizen  to  stay  informed  and  speak  out  In 
the  name  of  decency  when  our  Govern- 
ment's foreign  policy  Is  wrong. 
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We  must  say:  "No,  that  won't  be  done 
again  in  my  name.  No.  that's  not  how  I  want 
my  tax  dollars  used. " 

It  is  after  all  what  George  Washington 
and  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Govern- 
ment intended  for  us  to  do. 

Let  us  each  speak  up  new. 

Let  us  each  tell  our  representatives  that  if 
they  want  to  be  re-elected  in  November, 
they'd  better  stop  United  States  interven- 
tion in  El  Salvador  now. 

This  week,  we  observed  George  Washing- 
ton's 250th  birthday.  That  anniversary  is  a 
fitting  time  for  us  to  reaffirm  our  need— our 
demand— that  our  Presidents  tell  the  truth, 
that  they  honor  the  will  of  the  American 
people.* 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  this  body,  a 
matter  of  paramount  concern  to  me— 
the  Federal  employee  health  benefits 
program  and  the  lack  of  an  open 
season  in  this  matter.  Actions  taken  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
during  the  past  several  months  in  this 
regard  have  created  an  unjust  and 
unfair  situation  for  Federal  workers 
and  retirees. 

In  the  way  of  background,  a  tremen- 
dous shift  in  benefits  coverage  has 
transpired  during  the  past  4  months 
where,  at  OPM's  direction,  massive 
cuts  in  insurance  benefits  have  oc- 
curred simultaneously  with  the  in- 
creasing of  premium  payments.  All  of 
this  has  progressed  without  the  par- 
ticipants in  these  plans  being  able  to 
change  to  policies  suiting  their  needs, 
and  without  the  participants  being  al- 
lowed the  option  of  getting  out  of  in- 
sufficient plans.  During  this  period  of 
transition  where  difficult  times  are 
being  felt  throughout  the  halls  of 
CJovemment— where  the  threat  of 
RIP'S,  the  uncertainty  of  furloughs 
and  the  general  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Government  have  permeated 
every  office,  such  action  has  only 
served  to  kick,  once  more,  the  downed 
Federal  employee. 

Yesterday,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  on  the  question  of  hold- 
ing an  open  season  for  Federal  em- 
ployees enrolled  in  FEHB  programs 
and  outlined  my  concerns  in  this 
matter.  I  submit,  herewith,  my  re- 
marks made  regarding  the  actions 
taken  by  OPM  and  the  open  season 
proposal.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  an 
open  season  will  be  held  for  Federal 
employees  as  soon  as  possible  as  a 
result  of  these  hearings. 
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Statement  or  Prank  R.  Wolf  Before  the 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  strongly 
urge  that  an  open  enrollment  season  for  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram be  held  as  soon  as  possible.  Federal 
and  postal  employees  should  have  the  right 
to  choose  their  health  coverage  -this  year 
and  every  year  with  no  strings  attached. 

Each  day  that  goes  by  without  holding  an 
open  season  Imposes  an  unnecessary  hard- 
ship and  expense  on  Federal  employees. 
Those  employees  su-e  denied  the  freedom  to 
choose  the  health  plan  that  best  suits  their 
needs  and  personal  circumstances. 

The  benefit  and  premium  changes  which 
have  occurred  this  year  alone  are  reason 
enough  to  permit  Federal  employees  the 
ability  to  change  their  health  benefit  plans. 
Premium  prices  have  increased  dramatically 
while  benefits  have  l)een  significantly  al- 
tered. Plans  that  once  satisfied  the  needs  of 
Federal  workers  may  no  longer  be  adequate 
or  may  have  become  too  costly.  Failure  to 
provide  these  employees  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  adjust  to  these  changes  means  that 
thousands  of  enroUees  are  locked  into  plans 
that  they  did  not  choose  and  may  find  diffi- 
cult to  afford. 

The  purpose  of  an  open  season  is  to 
permit  employees  and  retirees  the  chance  to 
consider  the  benefit  packages  and  premium 
structures  offered  by  participating  compa- 
nies to  select  the  health  plan  that  provides 
the  coverage  desired  at  the  best  price.  This 
year,  probably  more  than  any  in  recent 
memory,  employees  need  and  want  the  op- 
portunity to  make  such  a  selection  because 
of  the  sweeping  changes  that  have  occurred 
In  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Program. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
many  Federal  employees  have  previously 
chosen  health  plans  which  were  tailored  to 
the  specific  needs  of  their  personal  lives. 
With  a  reduction  in  benefits  and  without  an 
open  season,  these  Individuals  can  no  longer 
financially  afford  to  cover  these  needs. 

An  example  would  be  an  individual  with  a 
serious  mental  disorder  who  needs  psycho- 
therapy. He  signs  up  for  a  policy  which  will 
adequately  cover  these  expenses.  Commit- 
ted to  a  therapy  program  for  a  year,  he 
leams  In  midyear  that  his  Insurance  cover- 
age no  longer  covers  these  benefits,  he  does 
not  have  the  option  to  seek  a  policy  which 
would  cover  his  expenses,  and  yet  has  not 
finished  the  therapy  program. 

Or,  likewise,  a  woman  seeks  medical  atten- 
tion during  December  of  1981  knowing  that 
her  policy  covers  the  needed  services  and  on 
January  1,  1982,  while  still  In  the  hospital, 
finds  that  she  now  has  a  deductible  expense 
plus  a  daily  co-payment  expense— neither  of 
which  were  In  effect  when  she  first  entered 
the  hospital. 

A  very  tsniical  example,  though.  Is  that  of 
a  young  couple  making  plans  for  a  family 
who  sign  up  for  a  policy  which  covers  ma- 
ternity expenses.  She  becomes  pregnant 
prior  to  learning  of  benefits  cuts  and  Is  not 
given  the  option  to  change  to  a  policy  which 
will  cover  the  couple's  impending  expenses. 
Although  the  benefits-year  Is  new  and  the 
claims  experience  Is  Insufficient  at  this  time 
to  assess  what  adverse  effects  will  be  felt  by 
Federal  employees,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  possibilities  where  the  lack  of  an  open 
season  and  OPM's  decision  to  cut  benefits 
will  seriously  alter  the  personal  lives  of 
many  health  benefits  participants. 

In  my  view,  an  open  season  Is  needed  and 
needed  now.  When  It  Is  held  It  should  not 
impose  conditions  which  deter  employees' 
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from  freely  selecting  among  the  available 
health  plans.  Any  restrictions  such  as  trans- 
fer fees  or  delays  would  only  amplify  or  pro- 
long the  unfair  treatment  Federal  workers 
have  received  because  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  FEHB  open  season. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  Repre- 
sentative Norman  Dicks  for  introducing  leg- 
islation to  require  that  open  season  be  held 
annually.  Because  I  believe  so  deeply  that 
the  ability  to  choose  among  health  benefit 
Insurance  plans  is  a  right  that  ought  not  be 
denied  Federal  workers,  I  have  joined  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  will  work 
hard  for  its  passage. 

Since  the  cancellation  of  the  open  season 
last  year  I  have  repeatedly  pushed  for  an 
open  enrollment  period.  I  do  so  again  today. 
The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
should  schedule  an  op>en  season  for  the  Fed- 
eral Employee  Health  Benefits  Program  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  Federal  and 
postal  employees  suffer  an  injustice  until 
this  is  done.* 


WEISS     INTRODUCES     BILLS     TO 
RESTORE      SOCIAL      SECURITY 

BENEFITS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  President  and  the  Congress  broke 
some  longstanding  contracts  with  the 
American  people.  In  order  to  finance  a 
tax  bonanza  for  the  wealthy  and  an 
unprecedented  defense  buildup,  the 
administration  steamrolled  through 
Congress  massive  cuts  in  the  program 
most  vital  to  the  well-being  of  our  el- 
derly and  their  families— social  securi- 
ty. Through  this  action,  the  Reagan 
administration  and  its  supporters  in 
Congress  have  exhibited  a  complete 
disregard  for  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  and  disabled,  and  for  the 
social  security  contract  that  has  been 
paid  for  by  American  workers  and 
honored  by  the  Government  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  redress 
this  victimization  of  American  fami- 
lies. Today,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  restore  four  of  the  benefits 
that  were  cut  under  the  Reagan 
budget.  Specifically,  the  bills  would  re- 
store the  minimum  benefit  for  future 
recipients,  student  benefits,  the  lump- 
sum death  benefit  for  all  beneficiaries, 
and  the  mother's  and  father's  benefit 
for  those  caring  for  children  under  age 
18. 

After  the  tremendous  public  outcry 
against  the  elimination  of  the  $122 
minimum  benefit,  the  Congress  voted 
to  restore  this  benefit  to  those  eligible 
for  it  prior  to  the  end  of  last  year. 
However,  we  failed  to  reinstate  this 
critical  benefit  for  equally  deserving 
individuals  who,  by  fate  of  birth,  reach 
age  62  after  December  31,  1981.  There 
is  no  Justification  for  the  tremendous 
pain  that  we  will  cause  future  benefici- 
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aries  who  will  receive  reduced  benefits 
because  of  this  cut.  This  year  alone, 
nearly  100,000  elderly  persons  will  be 
denied  the  minimum  benefit.  Like  cur- 
rent minimum  benefit  recipients, 
these  individuals  are  predominantly 
women,  who  worked  for  low  wages  or 
who  took  time  out  of  the  paid  labor 
force  to  raise  children,  and  who  have 
little  else  to  count  on  for  their  liveli- 
hood. These  recipients  are  most  vul- 
nerable to  the  ravages  of  inflation,  the 
pain  of  hunger  and  sickness,  and  the 
depression  of  inadequate  housing. 
After  a  lifetime  of  work,  these  individ- 
uals deserve  better.  It  is  concern  for 
these  elderly  citizens  that  hopefully 
will  motivate  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  legislation 
to  restore  the  minimum  benefit  for  all 
eligible  beneficiaries. 

The  second  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing reinstates  the  social  security  stu- 
dent benefit.  This  benefit  compensates 
dependent  children  attending  college 
or  vocational  school  for  loss  of  income 
due  to  the  death,  retirement,  or  dis- 
ability of  their  parents.  It  helps  equatu  V 
ize  educational  opportunities  for  those 
students  who  cannot  rely  on  their  par- 
ents for  support  during  these  critical 
few  years.  Workers  across  this  coun- 
try, who  have  earned  this  insurance, 
recognize  and  appreciate  its  value  in 
safeguarding  the  educational  and  em- 
ployment future  of  their  children. 

Cuts  made  under  reconciliation  will 
deny  over  200.000  students  this  vital 
source  of  income  and  reduce  benefits 
for  over  400.000  individuals  by  the  end 
of  September.  On  the  average,  stu- 
dents receive  $3,000  a  year  from  this 
program.  For  the  most  part,  these  re- 
ductions inflict  tremendous  hardships 
on  those  least  able  to  overcome  them. 
The  facts  speak  for  themselves;  80  per- 
cent of  student  beneficiaries  are  eligi- 
ble because  one  or  both  parents  are 
deceased  or  disabled.  In  1977.  70  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  of  this  program 
came  from  families  whose  income  is 
less  than  $15,000.  Moreover,  program 
recipients  are  more  likely  to  be  minori- 
ties, come  from  blue  collar  back- 
grounds, and  work  part  time  or  sum- 
mers while  attending  school.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake— this  benefit  cut  seri- 
ously imperils  the  possibility  that 
these  children,  many  already  beset 
with  tragic  family  situations,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  better  themselves 
by  furthering  their  education. 

The  President  claims  that  these  stu- 
dents will  be  adequately  compensated 
for  this  loss  of  income  security  by 
other  student  aid  programs.  However, 
the  administration  conveniently  fails 
to  explain  that  other  student  assist- 
ance programs  have  suffered  tremen- 
dous cuts  and  are  targeted  for  further 
reductions.  The  hard  truth  is  that 
other  programs  cannot  substitute  for 
the  critically  depleted  resources  that 
result  from  this  unfair  cut.  For  the 
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sake  of  these  children,  our  greatest 
hope  for  the  future,  I  urge  that  Con- 
gress take  prompt  action  on  this  bill  to 
restore  this  needed  benefit. 

Third,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  restore  the  lump-sum  death  benefit 
in  all  cases.  Under  reconciliation,  this 
$255  benefit  has  been  restricted  to 
death  cases  where  there  is  a  surviving 
spouse  or  dependent  child.  In  other 
words,  this  benefit  will  no  longer  be 
payable  to  other  family  members, 
such  as  a  sister,  aunt,  grandparent,  or 
Independent  child,  who  assimie  re- 
sponsibility for  burial  expenses.  Esti- 
mates Indicate  that  this  benefit  will 
now  be  denied  in  over  785.000  cases 
each  year. 

This  small,  but  important  benefit, 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
security  program  since  its  inception  in 
1935.  It  helps  ease  the  burden  of  the 
high  costs  of  funerals  and  contributes 
to  the  peace  of  mind  of  workers  who 
view  this  simi  as  critical  to  financing  a 
dignified  burial.  And  sadly,  for  many 
workers,  the  death  benefit  is  the  only 
return  paid  on  their  lifetime  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  security  system.  This 
cut  is  a  shameful  way  to  penalize 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  final  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
would  restore  benefits  paid  either  to  a 
mother  or  father  caring  for  an  entitled 
child  up  to  age  18.  The  reconciliation 
act  provides  for  this  benefit  only 
through  the  child's  16th  birthday. 
This  cut  is  but  another  example  on 
the  unjustified  whittling  away  of 
social  security's  protection  for  families 
of  disabled,  retired,  or  deceased  work- 
ers raising  dependent  children.  Most 
children,  age  16  to  18.  are  completing 
their  high  school  education  and 
depend  on  their  parents  to  support 
them.  According  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  by  1984  over  200.000 
parents  caring  for  youngsters  in  this 
age  bracket  will  lose  this  critical  assist- 
ance. Once  again,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  effort  to  rein- 
state this  benefit. 

Across  this  country,  senior  citizens 
and  workers  and  their  families  have 
expressed  outrage  that  the  Congress 
and  President  have  ignored  the  social 
security  compact  and  robbed  thou- 
sands of  families  of  the  benefits  they 
have  earned.  Poll  after  poll  indicates 
that  the  American  people  are  close  to 
unanimity  in  their  belief  that  social 
security  benefits  must  be  protected  at 
all  costs.  By  drastically  cutting  bene- 
fits against  public  will,  the  administra- 
tion and  its  supporters  in  Congress 
have  taken  a  big  risk.  Their  actions 
jeopardize  public  trust  not  only  in  the 
social  security  system,  but  in  Govern- 
ment itself.  And  just  as  regrettably, 
their  actions  gamble  with  the  hopes 
and  livelihood  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
the  Reagan  administration  and  restore 
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these  social  security  benefits  to  the 
people  who  earned  them  and  who  are 
entitled  to  them. 

H.R. 5578 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  restore  from  age  16  (as  recently 
enacted)  to  age  18  the  age  of  a  child  at 
which  certain  benefits  under  such  title  are 
terminated 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  20a(s)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  2205  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  age  of  16"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  age  of  18". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  202(s)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "OverSpeci- 
fied  Age"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Aged  18  or  Over". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  for  months  after  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

H.R.  5576 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  eliminate  the  recently  enticted 
limitations  on  lump  sum  death  benefits 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  802(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  section  2202  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981)  is 
amended— 

( 1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (1)  tmd  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  if  all  or  part  of  the  burial  expenses  of 
such  insured  Individual  which  are  incurred 
by  or  through  a  funeral  home  or  funeral 
homes  remains  unpaid,  to  such  funeral 
home  or  funeral  homes  to  the  extent  of 
such  unpaid  expenses,  but  only  if  (A)  any 
person  who  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
burial  extienses  files  an  application,  prior  to 
the  expiration  cf  two  years  after  the  date  of 
death  of  such  insured  individual,  requesting 
that  such  payment  be  made  to  such  funeral 
home  or  funeral  homes,  or  (B)  at  least  90 
days  have  elasped  after  the  date  of  death  of 
such  Insured  Individual  and  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  such  90  days  no  person  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  payment  of  any 
such  burial  expenses: 

"(2)  if  all  of  the  burial  expenses  of  such 
insured  individual  which  were  incurred  by 
or  through  a  funeral  home  or  funeral 
homes  have  been  paid  (including  payments 
made  under  clause  (1)),  to  any  person  or 
persons,  equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the 
extent  and  In  the  proportions  that  he  or 
they  shall  have  paid  such  burial  expenses: 

"(3)  if  the  body  of  such  Insured  Individual 
is  not  avsLllable  for  burial  but  expenses  were 
incurred  with  respect  to  such  individual  in 
connection  with  a  memorial  service,  a  me- 
morial marker,  a  site  for  the  marker,  or  any 
other  item  of  a  kind  for  which  expenses  are 
customarily  Incurred  in  connection  with  a 
death  and  such  expenses  have  been  paid,  to 
any  person  or  persons,  equitably  entitled 
thereto,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  propor- 
tions that  he  or  they  shall  have  paid  such 
expenses;  or 

"(4)  if  any  part  of  the  amount  payable 
under  this  subsection  remains  after  pay- 
ments have  been  made  pursuant  to  clauses 
(1),  (2),  and  (3),  to  any  person  or  persons, 
equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the  extent  and 
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in  the  proportions  that  he  or  they  shall 
have  paid  other  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  burial  of  such  insured  individual,  in  the 
following  order  of  priority:  (A)  expenses  of 
opening  and  closing  the  grave  of  such  in- 
sured individual,  (B)  expenses  of  providing 
the  burial  plot  of  such  insured  individual, 
and  (C)  any  remaining  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  burial  of  such  insured  individ- 
ual.": 
and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  inserting 
after  "No  payment"  the  following:  "(except 
a  payment  as  authorized  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)(A)  of  the  preceding  sentence)". 

(b)  Section  216  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"(except  when  used  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202(1))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(except  when  used  in  section  202(1))":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out 
"(except  when  used  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  202(1  ))••  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(except  when  used  in  section  202(1))". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shtJl  apply  with  respect  to  deaths  occurring 
after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted. 

H.R. 5577 

A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  extend  to  future  beneficiaries 
the  restoration  of  minimum  benefits  re- 
cently enacted  for  existing  beneficiaries. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  2201  of  the  Onmibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  to 
restore  minimum  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act",  approved  December  29,  1981) 
Is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(C).  by  striking  out 
clause  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(C)(1)  No  primary  Insurance  amount  com- 
puted under  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  less 
than— 

"(I)  the  dollar  amount  set  forth  on  the 
first  line  of  column  IV  In  the  table  of  bene- 
fits contained  In  (or  deemed  to  be  contained 
in)  this  subsection  as  in  effect  in  December 
1978,  rounded  (if  not  a  multiple  of  $1)  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $1.  or 

"(II)  an  amount  equal  to  $11.50  multiplied 
by  the  individual's  years  of  coverage  in 
excess  of  10,  or  the  Increased  amount  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  this  subdivision  under 
subsection  (I), 

whichever  is  greater.  No  Increase  under  sub- 
section (i),  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(l)(2)(A),  shall  apply  to  the  dollar  amount 
specified  in  subdivision  (I)  of  this  clause.": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (l)(C)(li).  by  striking  out 
"clause  (i)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"clause  (l)(II)"; 

(C)  In  paragraph  (3)(A),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (C)(i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (C)(i)(II)": 

(D)  in  paragraph  (4),  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (C)(1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (C)(i)(II)": 

(E)  in  paragraph  (4),  In  the  matter  follow- 
ing subparagraph  (B)(ii),  by  striking  out 
",  as  modified  by  paragraph  (6)."  and  by  in- 
serting after  "subsection  (i)(2)(A)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "but  without  regard  to  clauses  (iv) 
and  (v)  thereof";  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 
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(2)  Section  215(f)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
amended)  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (7),  ' 
by  striking  out  ",  and  (effective  January 
1982)  the  recomputatlon  shall  be  modified 
by    the    application    of    subsection    (a)(6) 
where  applicable";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (a)(l)(C)(l)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)(l)(C)(l)(II)". 

(3)  Section  215(1)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
amended)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2HA)(11)(II).  by  insert- 
ing after  "title"  the  following:  "(Including  a 
primary  Insurance  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (a)(l)(C)(i)(I),  but  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  such  subsection 
(a)(l)(C)(l)  and  clauses  (Iv)  and  (v)  of  this 
subparagraph)": 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2)(A)(li),  in  the  matter 
following  subclause  (III),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (C)(1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (CMIXII)": 

(C)  In  paragraph  (2)(AMUi).  by  striking 
out  "in  the  case  of  an  individual  to  whom 
that  subsection  (as  In  effect  In  December 
1981)  apphed"  and  "(as  then  In  effect)"; 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2>(A)(lil) 
the  following: 

"(lv)(I)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is 
entitled  to  an  old-age  insurance  benefit  that 
is  based  on  a  primary  insurance  amount  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a)(l>(C)(l)(I), 
such  primary  Insurance  amount  shall  not  be 
increased  under  this  subsection  for  any  year 
before  the  year  in  which  occurs  the  first 
month  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  pay- 
able to  such  individual  all  or  some  part  of 
such  benefit  after  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203  relating  to  deductions 
on  account  of  work,  or,  if  earlier,  the  year  In 
which  he  attains  age  65. 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
entitled  to  an  Insurance  benefit  under  sub- 
section (e)  or  (f )  of  section  202  that  Is  based 
on  a  primary  Insurance  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (aKlXCKDd),  such  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  shall  not  be  in- 
creased under  this  subsection  for  any  year 
(except  as  provided  in  subdivision  (III)) 
before  the  year  In  which  occurs  the  first 
month  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  pay- 
able to  such  individual  all  or  some  part  of 
such  benefit  after  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  203  relating  to  deductions 
on  account  of  work,  or,  if  earlier,  the  year  in 
which  he  attains  age  65. 

"(Ill)  Any  increase  under  this  subsection 
which  would  otherwise  be  applied  to  a  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  except  for  the  pro- 
visions of  subdivision  (li)  of  this  clause,  shall 
apply  to  such  primary  Insurance  amount  If, 
during  any  month  of  the  year  In  which  the 
increase  occurs,  any  individual  is  entitled  to 
a  benefit  under  subsection  (d),  (g),  or  (h)  of 
section  202  based  on  such  primary  Insurance 
amount,  and  such  primary  insurance 
amount  is  based  upon  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  a  deceased  individ- 
ual. 

"(IV)  No  primary  Insurance  amount  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)(l>(CKi)(I)  shall 
be  increased  under  this  subsection  for  any 
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year  during  which  no  individual  was  entitled 
to  any  benefit  based  thereon  under  section 
202  or  223  for  any  month  of  such  year. 

"(V)  In  any  case  In  which  an  increase 
under  this  subsection  which  occurs  during 
any  year  applies  to  a  primary  Insurance 
amount  determined  under  subsection 
(aXlHCXDd).  and  such  an  Increase  occur- 
ring in  a  later  year  does  not  apply  to  such 
primary  Insurance  amount  on  account  of 
the  provisions  of  this  clause,  any  such  In- 
crease which  occurs  In  a  later  year  which  Is 
applicable  to  such  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  based  upon  such  primary 
Insurance  amount  as  previously  increased 
under  this  subsection. 

"(v)  Notwithstanding  clause  (iv),  no  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  shall  be  less  than 
that  provided  under  section  21S(a)(l)  with- 
out regard  to  subparagraph  (CXIKI)  there- 
of, as  subsequently  Increased  by  applicable 
increases  under  this  section."; 
and 

(E)  in  paragraph  (2XD),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (CXI)"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(CXiXII)". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (5)  of  section 
202(w)  of  such  Act  (as  so  amended)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
215(aXlXCXi)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  215(aXlXCXiXII)". 

(b)  Section  202(1)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
amended)  is  amended,  in  the  first  sentence, 
by  striking  out  "(as  determined  without 
regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  section 
2201  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the 
minimum  benefit  provisions)". 

(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  <as  so  amend- 
ed) is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (1)  the  following: 

"MINIMUM  SURVIVOR'S  BEKETIT 

"(mXl)  In  any  case  In  which  an  Individual 
is  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under  this 
section  on  the  basis  of  a  primary  insurance 
amount  computed  under  section  215  (a)  or 
(d).  as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment 
Income  of  a  deceased  individual  for  any 
month  and  no  other  person  is  (without  the 
application  of  subsection  (JXD)  entitled  to  a 
monthly  benefit  under  this  section  for  that 
month  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  income,  the  individual's  benefit 
amount  for  that  month,  prior  to  reduction 
under  subsection  (kX3),  shall  not  be  less 
than  that  provided  by  subparagraph 
(CXiXI)  of  section  215(aXl)  and  Increased 
under  section  215(1)  for  months  after  May 
of  the  year  in  which  the  insured  individual 
died  as  though  such  benefit  were  a  primary 
insurance  amount. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  individual 
who  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  under 
subsection  (e)  or  (f),  such  individual's  bene- 
fit amount,  after  reduction  under  subsection 
(q)(l),  shall  be  not  less  than— 

"(A)  (84.50,  if  hta  first  month  of  entitle- 
ment to  such  benefit  is  the  month  in  which 
such  individual  attained  age  62  or  a  subse- 
quent month,  or 
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"(B)  S84.50  reduced  under  subsection 
(qXl)  as  If  retirement  age  as  st>eclfled  In 
subsection  (qX6XAXii)  were  age  62  Instead 
of  the  age  specified  in  subsection  (qX9).  if 
his  first  month  of  entitlement  to  such  bene- 
fit Is  before  the  month  in  which  he  attained 
age  62. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  whose 
benefit  amount  was  computed  (or  recomput- 
ed) under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  such  Individual  was  entitled  to  benefits 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  for  a  month  prior 
to  any  month  after  1972  for  which  a  general 
benefit  Increase  under  this  title  (as  defined 
In  section  215(1X3))  or  a  benefit  Increase 
under  section  215(i)  becomes  effective,  the 
benefit  amount  of  such  individual  as  com- 
puted under  paragraph  (2)  without  regard 
to  the  reduction  specified  in  subparagraph 
(B)  thereof  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per- 
centage Increase  applicable  for  such  benefit 
increase,  prior  to  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (qXl)  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2XB)  and 
subsection  (qX4).". 

(d)  Section  233(cX2)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
amended)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Any  such  agreement  may  provide 
that- 

"(A)  an  Individual  who  is  entitled  to  cash 
t>eneflts  under  this  title  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  202(t).  receive 
such  benefits  while  he  resides  in  a  foreign 
country  which  is  a  party  to  such  agreement; 
and 

"(B)  the  benefit  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  an  individual  who  legally  resides  in  the 
United  States  shall,  if  less  when  added  to 
the  benefit  paid  by  such  foreign  country 
than  the  benefit  amount  which  would  be 
payable  to  an  entitled  individual  based  on 
the  first  figure  in  (or  deemed  to  be  in) 
column  IV  of  the  table  in  section  215(a)  In 
the  case  of  an  Individual  becoming  eligible 
for  such  benefit  before  January  1.  1979,  or 
based  on  a  primary  Insurance  amount  deter- 
mined under  section  215(aXlXCXiXI)  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  becoming  eligible  for 
such  benefit  on  or  after  that  date,  be  in- 
creased so  that  the  total  of  the  two  benefits 
is  equal  to  the  benefit  amount  which  would 
be  so  payable.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  for  months  after  December  1981. 

H.R.  5575 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  enacted  elimi- 
nation of  child's  Insurance  lienefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  post- 
secondary  school  students. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United '  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  (95  Stat.  841;  Public  Law 
97-35)  (relating  to  elimination  of  child's  in- 
surance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  the  case  of  children  aged  18 
through  22  who  attend  postsecondary 
schools),  and  the  amendments  made  by  such 
section,  are  repealed.* 
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The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Teach  us,  O  God.  to  be  aware  of  the 
people  about  us— their  needs,  their  ex- 
pectations, and  their  hopes.  Help  us  to 
be  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  those 
with  whom  we  serve  that  we  may  be 
the  ministers  of  reconciliation  and 
peace.  May  not  our  involvement  in 
necessary  activities  and  procedures 
cause  us  to  miss  the  trvly  human  con- 
cerns, but  touch  people  in  the  depths 
of  their  hearts.  In  our  lives  enable  us 
to  see  Him  so  we  can  be  healers  of  di- 
vision and  promoters  of  the  common 
good  and  so  fulfill  Your  word  of  love. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PRESIDENT'S  OAS  PLAN  LAUDED 
BY  MAJORITY  LEADER 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  Reagan  presented  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  a  bold 
and  forward-looking  plan  for  mutual 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Caribbean  basin,  so  vitally  important 
to  our  own  Nation  and  to  the  future. 

Today  I  want  to  commend  President 
Reagan  on  his  vision  and  his  imder- 
standing  of  the  fundamental  long- 
standing problems  of  poverty  and 
landlessness  which  exist  throughout 
much  of  Latin  America  and  which, 
when  they  grow  to  the  point  of  de- 
spair, provide  fertile  breeding  grounds 
for  dictatorships  of  both  the  right  and 
the  left. 

President  Reagan  is  to  be  saluted  for 
this  initiative.  By  a  three-pronged  of- 
fensive consisting  of  trade.  Investment. 
and  economic  and  technological  assist- 
ance, he  has  lighted  again  the  torch  of 
hope  for  a  better  imderstandlng. 
better  relations,  and  a  better  future 
for  our  neighbors  in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  We  shall  cooperate 
with  every  country  in  the  region 
which  desires  to  solve  the  legitimate 
economic  problems  of  its  people 
within  the  framework  of  political  de- 
mocracy. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  enthusiasti- 
cally and,  wholeheartedly  endorse  our 
President's  forward-looking  Initiative. 


STUDENTS  DUE  IN  WASHINGTON 
TO  PROTEST  CUTS  IN  STU- 
DENT AID 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  stated  that  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  cut  $1  from  the  most  overloaded 
military  defense  budget  ever,  and  he  is 
unwilling  to  cut  money  that  we  are 
giving  back  to  the  oil  companies  in  the 
windfall  profit  tax  and  also  unwilling 
to  close  the  tax  loopholes  that  we 
have  just  given  corporations  during 
this  last  year.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he 
is  willing  and  his  administration  is 
willing  to  cut  the  education  budget,  to 
cut  student  aid  programs  by  nearly  50 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Monday  over  3.000 
students  are  coming  from  around  the 
country  to  let  us  In  the  Congress  know 
what  this  means  to  them,  this  disaster 
that  they  are  facing.  Let  us  listen  to 
the  voices  of  these  students  because 
they  are  the  future  of  this  country. 


EASING  THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  In  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
extremely  disappointed  in  the  huge 
Federal  deficits  staring  us  in  the  face. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  two  easy  ways 
of  raising  additional  revenue  to  help 
alleviate  this  problem. 

First  of  all,  I  would  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  they  cosponsor  my  bill  H.R. 
5131,  which  would  repeal  the  much 
abused  leaseback  and  credit  deduc- 
tions which  have  allowed  wealthy  cor- 
porations to  avoid  taxation.  This 
would  save  us  approximately  $27  to 
$29  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  other  resolution  which  I  have 
sponsored  and  ask  you  to  cosponsor  is 
H.R.  4587.  which  would  repeal  the  un- 
deserved oil  tax  deductions  granted 
last  year  to  the  very  prosperous  and 
healthy  oil  Industry.  This,  again, 
would  help  raise  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually for  our  Treasury. 

These  bills  should  be  the  first  order 
of  business  for  the  2d  session  of  the 
97th  Congress  in  an  effort  to  help  bal- 


ance our  budget  and  restore  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  our 
Federal  taxation  system.  Let  us  not 
balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  our 
elderly,  the  veterans,  and  the  poor.  Let 
us  have  the  corporations  pay  their  fair 
share. 


TITLE  V  CUTS 


(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric  from  this  ad- 
ministration about  its  concern  for  the 
poor,  its  concern  for  the  elderly,  and 
its  willingness  to  encourage  those  will- 
ing to  work.  8o,  considering  this  rheto- 
ric, what  do  you  think  F»resident  Rea- 
gan's budget  holds  for  a  person  who  is: 
First,  old;  second,  poor;  and  third,  will- 
ing to  work?  Does  it  offer  a  safety  net? 
Does  it  lend  a  helping  hand?  No.  it 
holds  a  cut. 

President  Reagan's  budget  would 
eliminate  the  senior  citizens'  employ- 
ment program  authorized  by  title  V  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  This  propos- 
al flies  in  the  face  of  the  3-year  reau- 
thorization of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  approved  overwhelmingly  by  Con- 
gress last  year. 

The  average  age  of  a  title  V  worker 
in  Oklahoma  is  68.  All  are  over  age  55. 
and  priority  is  given  those  over  65. 
The  average  income  is  $3,500  per  year. 
And.  these  people  work  hard.  They 
earn  minimum  wages  for  working  for 
weatherization  crews  and  schools, 
working  as  rural  fire  dispatchers  and 
emergency  crisis  trainees,  and  working 
at  senior  citizen  centers  and  nutrition 
sites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  value  of 
title  V  is  that  it  offers  a  future  to 
these  workers.  This  is  the  toughest 
segment  of  our  population  to  place  in 
new  jobs,  and  title  V  has  been  success- 
ful. 

I  have  been  here  before  questioning 
this  administration's  intentions  as  its 
rhetoric  and  actions  collide.  I  ask  the 
President,  why  older,  low-income 
workers  cannot  keep  working? 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  ART  OF 
COMPROMISE 

(Mr.  MAVROULES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
high  interest  rates  and  Federal  budg- 
ets deep  in  the  red  are  the  major  con- 
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cems  of  all  of  us.  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

They  threaten  to  wreck  our  econo- 
my, crush  the  American  dream  of 
homeownershlp  and  free  enterprise, 
and  tear  to  shreds  any  semblance  of  a 
social  safety  net  protecting  America's 
disadvantaged. 

The  President's  budget  proposal, 
with  deficits  approaching  $100  billion 
over  each  of  the  next  few  years.  Is 
hardly  the  proper  response  to  our  eco- 
nomic dilemmas. 

Indeed,  it  would  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem. 

That,  again,  is  just  not  my  opinion. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  the  opinion  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Today,  in  fact,  we 
read  of  Pete  Domenici's  comments 
that  the  President's  budget  will  not 
pass  in  its  present  form. 

We  read  that  congressional  Republi- 
cans in  general  have  little  regard  for 
the  President's  budget  proposal. 

Worst  of  all.  despite  bipartisan  ef- 
forts here  on  the  Hill  to  draft  viable 
budget  alternatives,  we  hear  that  the 
President  has  shown  no  inclination  to 
compromise.  Senator  Domenici  says, 
no  flexibility  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
stated,  we  are  all  in  this  together:  The 
White  House,  the  Congress,  and  most 
importantly,  the  American  people. 

The  sooner  the  administration 
shows  a  willingness  to  sit  down  with  us 
and  draft  a  realistic  and  fair  budget, 
the  better  for  the  country. 


Income  security  is  an  issue  of  equal, 
if  not  qreater.  importance.  Yet,  in  the 
past  year,  we  have  witnessed  numer- 
ous threats  to  retirement  pensions, 
ranging  from  the  Interruption  in  bene- 
fits for  recipients  of  the  social  security 
minimum  benefit  to  the  limit  of  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  for  civil  service 
retirees  to  once  a  year.  Additional  as- 
saults on  these  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1983  are  already  underway,  as  is 
evident  by  the  adnilnistration's  pro- 
posal to  merge  the  railroad  pension 
program  with  social  security. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  older  Ameri- 
cans are  concerned  about  a  broad 
range  of  social  services,  including 
housing  assistance  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices. Already,  there  have  been  major 
reductions  in  subsidized  housing  and 
various  meals  programs  and.  again, 
further  cuts  have  been  offered.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  programs  serve 
a  large  number  of  our  elderly  and  that 
they  are  simply  not  in  a  position  to 
accept  further  cuts  in  services.  And  as 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  we 
carmot  allow  this  to  happen. 

In  short,  the  current  recession 
makes  it  even  more  important  that  we 
not  ignore  the  health,  economic,  and 
social  needs  of  our  elderly  population. 


ELDERLY  AMERICANS  HARDEST 
HIT  BY  CUTS  IN  SERVICES 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mas- 
sive budget  reductions  of  the  past 
year,  coupled  with  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  the  administration's  tight 
monetary  policy  have  already  brought 
considerable  hardship  to  a  great  many 
Americans  and  among  the  hardest  hit 
have  been  the  elderly. 

Elderly  Americans  are  principally 
concerned  about  the  high  cost  of 
health  care.  They  seek  relief  from 
these  high  expenses,  and  understand- 
ably so.  Last  year  the  medicare  de- 
ductible was  $204— a  major  burden  for 
many  elderly  Americans  on  fixed  In- 
comes. Now.  as  a  result  of  changes  en- 
acted last  year,  it  is  up  to  $260  for  the 
first  60  days  and  individuals  are  sub- 
ject to  a  coinsurance  rate  of  $65  per 
day  for  the  61st  through  90th  day— up 
from  $51. 

And  President  Reagan  has  asked  for 
further  cuts  in  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs  for  fiscal  year  1983.  If 
enacted,  these  changes  would  mean 
additional  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
hospitalization,  doctor's  visits,  and 
nursing  home  care.  Moreover,  the 
high  costs  would  limit  access  to  qual- 
ity health  care  for  the  Nation's  elder- 
ly. 


THE  FAIR  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 
ACT 

(Mr.  RICHMOND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  open  the  Japanese  market  to 
American  manufactured  goods  and 
processed  agrlciiltural  products. 

Under  my  bill,  if  the  President  finds 
that  the  Japanese  are  discriminating 
against  American  products  and  harm- 
ing our  economy  through  their  wide- 
spread practice  of  erecting  nontariff 
barriers  to  foreign  goods,  he  may  limit 
the  total  value  of  the  goods  they  ship 
to  us  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  goods  and  proc- 
essed agricultural  commodities  they 
import  from  us  plus  one-half  the  value 
of  the  raw  materials  they  import  from 
us,  until  they  mend  their  ways. 

While  the  Presidential  limitation  on 
Japanese  imports  is  in  effect,  the  only 
way  the  Japanese  could  expand  their 
exports  to  us  beyond  the  limit  is  by  in- 
creasing their  purchases  of  manufac- 
tured goods  or  processed  agricultural 
goods,  by  investing  more  here  in  new 
plant  and  equipment,  or  by  shipping 
us  products  that  have  a  35-percent 
local  U.S.  content. 

Any  time  the  President  feels  that 
the  Japanese  have  done  away  with 
their  barriers  to  trade  and  are  treating 
American  products  fairly,  he  can  end 
the  limitation  on  Japanese  imports. 

This  is  not  a  protectionist  bill.  And  it 
is  not  reciprocity  legislation.  It  is  a 


free  trade  bill  designed  to  induce  the 
Japanese  to  open  their  markets  to  our 
manufactured  products  and  become 
free-traders  just  as  we  are. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to 
achieve  the  results  that  the  Austra- 
lians and  Canadians  have  been  able  to 
achieve  in  their  trade  relations  with 
Japan.  While  we  have  let  ourselves 
become  a  virtual  colony  of  the  Japa- 
nese economy,  shipping  them  raw  ma- 
terials and  taking  back  whatever  Job- 
creating  manufactured  luxury  goods 
they  want  to  ship  here,  the  Austra- 
lians and  Canadians  have  limited  the 
ability  of  the  Japanese  to  use  their 
economies  as  a  dumping  grounds  and 
have  a  persistent  balance-of -trade  sur- 
plus with  Japan  while  we  have  a  per- 
sistent deficit. 

By  forcing  the  Japanese  to  open 
their  markets  fully  and  freely  to  our 
exports  whenever  we  can  produce 
something  better  or  cheaper  than  the 
Japanese  can  and  by  limiting  their  ex- 
ports to  us  if  they  fail  to  treat  us 
fairly,  we  will  erase  one  of  the  most 
unfair  vestiges  of  protectionism  in 
today's  international  economy. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  the 
Japanese  have  walled  out  foreign  com- 
petitors by  erecting  a  vast  complex  of 
trade  barriers  designed  to  keep  Japa- 
nese markets  for  Japanese  producers. 
During  the  1950's  and  1960's.  the  Japa- 
nese relied  heavily  on  high  tariffs.  But 
as  tariff  barriers  were  brought  down 
under  the  GATT.  the  Japanese  deftly 
threw  up  obscure  nontariff  barriers 
that  served  just  as  effectively  to  ex- 
clude American  producers  from  the 
Japanese  market. 

The  creativeness  of  the  Japanese  is 
keeping  out  foreign  competition  is  as- 
tonishing. Here  are  some  recent  exam- 
ples. 

While  Japanese  auto  importers  can 
simply  certify  that  their  cars  meet 
U.S.  safety  and  pollution  require- 
ments, each  and  every  American  car 
imported  Into  Japan  must  be  individ- 
ually inspected  and  tested.  This  adds 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  price. 

When  an  American  consumer  prod- 
uct shows  signs  of  penetrating  a  par- 
ticular Japanese  market,  the  govern- 
ment often  simply  develops  standards 
that  conflict  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  American  product.  Further,  the 
standards  are  often  set  during  secret 
consultations  with  Japanese  manufac- 
turers, giving  them  a  head  start  on 
foreign  producers. 

Foreign  producers  of  food  can 
export  to  the  United  States  if  they 
avoid  a  well-publicized  list  of  unsafe 
additives.  Food  products  bound  for 
Japan,  however,  can  contain  only  ap- 
proved additives.  If  a  product  contains 
sui  unlisted  one,  the  additive  must  be 
approved  before  the  product  can 
enter.  The  process  can  be  long  and  ar- 
duous. Make  a  mistake  and  your  entire 
shipment  will  end  up  spoiling  on  the 
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dock  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese  bu- 
reaucracy. 

For  many  agricultural  products,  the 
Japanese  maintain  a  very  restrictive 
Quota  system  designed  to  protect  Japa- 
nese farmers.  The  American  farm 
sector  is  the  most  productive  in  the 
world  and  could  supply  food  to  Japan 
at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  to  Japa- 
nese fanners.  But  Japan  is  highly  se- 
lective in  what  it  imports  from  the 
United  States,  keeping  out  many  prod- 
ucts that  would  compete  with  power- 
ful farm  interests. 

American  beef  is  kept  out,  even 
though  Japanese  housewives  pay  more 
than  four  times  the  n.S.  price  for  Jap- 
anese beef. 

The  quota  for  American  citrus  is 
mlniscule,  even  though  Japanese  or- 
anges ripen  at  a  time  when  American 
oranges  are  not  readily  available. 

We  could  supply  rice  at  $400  per  ton 
compared  to  Japan's  cost  of  almost 
$1,300  per  ton,  but  American  rice  is 
banned. 

Why  this  insanity,  because  the  Japa- 
nese Diet  has  not  been  redistricted 
since  1949  and  rural  interests  continue 
to  dominate  the  Diet  despite  the  mas- 
sive shift  in  the  population  to  urban 
centers. 

The  result  of  these  discriminatory 
practices  can  be  seen  in  the  Japanese 
trade  statistics.  Ninety-six  percent  of 
all  Japanese  exports  are  manufactured 
goods.  These  are  primarily  luxury 
goods— televisions,  cars,  tape  record- 
ers, video  games— which  we  could 
easily  survive  without.  In  addition, 
they  are  labor  intensive  and  create  a 
lot  of  jobs  in  Japan. 

By  contrast,  only  21  percent  of 
Japan's  Imports  are  manufactured 
goods.  The  remaining  79  percent  are 
the  raw  materials  and  food  that  Japan 
critically  needs  to  keep  its  industry 
going  and  even,  more  important,  to 
survive.  The  goods  we  ship  create  few 
Jobs  here,  since  they  are  generally  ex- 
ported in  their  rawest  form  for  further 
processing  in  Japan. 

In  our  relationship  with  Japan, 
then,  America  is  little  more  than  an 
economic  colony.  We  export  raw  mate- 
rials and  necessary  food,  with  little 
labor  content,  and  in  exchange  we  get 
back  highly  processed  luxury  goods 
that  create  jobs  in  Japan  that  could 
just  as  easily  be  filled  here. 

This  hurts  American  workers,  as  we 
are  all  aware.  It  also  hurts  Japanese 
consumers.  If  consumer  interests  were 
adequately  represented  in  Japan  and 
quotas  on  American  farm  goods  lifted, 
the  cost  of  living  in  Japan  could  be 
slashed  dramatically.  If  markets  in 
Japan  for  manufactured  goods  were 
truely  open,  as  they  are  here,  Japa- 
nese consimiers  would  be  able  to  make 
decisions  that  are  now  dictated  by  gov- 
ernment officials. 

Finally,  it  Is  important  to  under- 
stand that  Japan's  protection  of  its 
own  markets  facilitates  the  penetra- 


tion of  our  markets  by  Japanese  man- 
ufacturers. 

Clearly,  we  must  bear  a  good  part  of 
the  blame  for  our  surrender  to  Japa- 
nese producers.  The  many  ways  in 
which  Japanese  firms  have  simply  bet- 
tered our  own  has  been  well  docu- 
mented in  hearings  which  I  recently 
conducted  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Where  American  firms  concentrate 
on  quarterly  profit  reports.  Japanese 
firms  make  investment  decisions  with 
both  eyes  focused  squarely  on  long- 
term  growth  and  prosperity. 

Where  American  firms  emphasize 
style  and  advertising,  Japanese  firms 
emphasise  quality  and  design. 

Where  American  firms  periodically 
lay  off  workers  during  downturns  in 
business,  Japanese  firms  develop  in- 
tense worker  loyalties  by  providing 
secure  lifetime  employment. 

But  these  business  advantages  are 
unduly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Jap- 
anese firms  are  nurtured  within  pro- 
tected domestic  markets. 

If  an  American  company  develops  a 
new  product  or  process,  it  is  open  to 
chaUenges  in  the  market  from  both 
domestic  and  foreign  competitors.  Jap- 
anese firms  do  not  have  to  fear  this 
kind  of  devastating  competition  when 
they  are  gearing  up.  Instead,  they  are 
given  the  time  and  governmental  sup- 
port needed  to  develop  into  a  world 
class  competitor  before  meeting  world 
class  competition. 

When  the  government  targets  an  in- 
dustry for  assistance,  this  can  be  par- 
ticularly devastating.  Right  now,  for 
example,  we  luiow  that  Japan  is  build- 
ing a  computer  industry  and  an  air- 
frame industry  that  will,  when  ready, 
move  to  challenge  IBM  and  Boeing 
just  as  they  have  already  challenged 
GM  and  Ford. 

On  Tuesday,  January  26.  the  Japa- 
nese Government  aimounced  that  67 
nontarlff  barriers  would  immediately 
be  eased  or  ended,  from  a  list  of  99 
barriers  that  had  been  the  subject  of 
complaints  by  U.S.  and  other  export- 
ers. Since  the  Japanese  feel  they  are 
being  unfairly  blamed  for  problems  we 
generated  ourselves,  it  is  likely  that 
the  changes  will  only  be  token  retreats 
from  the  Japanese  policy  of  protecting 
their  markets  against  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

Let  ufi  not  waste  our  breath  any 
longer  pleading  with  the  Japanese  to 
be  kind  to  us.  The  Japanese  need  us 
much  more  than  we  need  them.  We 
import  luxury  goods  and  we  ship  them 
necessities. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  cure  the  Japanese  arrogance  which 
takes  advantage  of  this  important  fact. 

Under  my  bill,  if  the  President  finds 
that  the  Japanese  have  unfairly  re- 
stricted U.S.  Imports  through  tariff  or 
nontarlff  barriers,  the  value  of  Japa- 
nese exports  permitted  into  the 
United  States  would  immediately  be 


limited  to  the  vaJue  of  their  manufac- 
tured imports  from  us.  pliis  one-half 
the  value  of  their  raw  material  im- 
ports. 

The  Japcuiese  would  be  able  to 
expand  their  exports  to  us  above  their 
Imports  from  us  only  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  their  imports  taken  in 
the  form  of  processed  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  or  by  completely  opening 
their  markets  to  U.S.  goods.  By  taking 
boxed  beef  instead  of  grain,  by  taking 
leather  instead  of  hides,  by  taking 
building  material  instead  of  logs,  the 
Japanese  would  earn  the  right  to  send 
us  more  of  their  color  TV's,  small  cars, 
consumer  electronics,  and  other 
luxury  goods  while  still  treating  the 
American  worker  and  the  American 
economy  equitably. 

This  may  be  a  tough  measure,  but 
the  Japanese  have  shown  that  they 
will  listen  to  nothing  less. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R. - 

A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Trade  With 
Japan  Act." 

COMCKESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  The  Oovemment  and  people  of  the 
United  States  have  high  regard  and  warm 
feelings  for  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  Japan,  as  well  as  the  greatest  respect  for 
Japan's  economic  achievements,  and  will 
continue  to  pursue  the  most  amicable  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries; 

(2)  Because  the  Japanese  economy  is  as 
productive  and  technologically  advanced  as 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  Japan  no 
longer  needs  to  protect  Its  domestic  Indus- 
tries from  foreign  competition  through  the 
use  of  nontarlff  trade  barriers  which  limit 
imports  and  thereby  give  Japanese  firms  an 
unfair  advantage  in  Its  Internal  markets, 
and  no  longer  needs  to  give  Japanese  firms 
a  special  advantage  in  International  trade 
through  numerous  subsidies  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  the  detriment  of  the 
International  competitiveness  of  foreign 
firms: 

(3)  The  Japanese  Ctoverment  also  strives 
to  maintain  a  pattern  of  trade  under  which 
the  United  States  exports  raw  materials, 
food,  and  other  necessary  commodities  with 
little  labor  content  to  Japan,  while  Japan 
seeks  to  export  luxury  consumer  goods  to 
the  United  States  with  a  high  labor  content 
which  are  competitive  with  domestic  manu- 
facturers; and 

(4)  The  policies  and  practices  of  Japan  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  reduce  in- 
vestment and  employment  opportunities  in 
the  United  States  and  damage  the  Nation's 
economy. 

PRKSIDENTIAL  DCTKIllf  INATION  AND  ACTION 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  One  or  more  Japanese  barriers  to  (or 
other  distortions  of)  international  trade 
unduly  burden  or  restrict  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  or  adversely  affect  the 
United  States  economy,  or  that  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  such  barriers  is  likely  to  result  in 
such  a  burden,  restriction,  or  effect:  or 

(2)  The  programs  or  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  In  support  of  its  domestic 
industries  and  businesses  provide  them  with 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  In  the  Jap- 
anese market  or  harm  the  ability  of  United 
States  firms  to  compete  in  that  market; 

Then  the  President  shall  limit  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  articles  of  Japan  that  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  in  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  12 
consecutive  months  after  the  month  in 
which  such  a  determination  is  made  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  aggregate  value, 
during  such  12-month  period,  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  and  processed  agricultural 
products  of  the  United  States  that  are  ex- 
ported to  Japan,  plus  one-half  the  value  of 
the  articles  (other  than  manufactured  arti- 
cles and  processed  agricultural  products)  of 
the  United  States  that  are  exported  during 
such  period  to  Japan,  except  that— 

(A)  Such  limitation  on  value  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  President  by  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  twl<%  the  value  of  Investments 
made  during  such  period  In  the  United 
States  by  businesses  and  individuals  domi- 
ciled in  Japan;  and 

(B)  Any  article  manufactured  in  Japan  of 
which  at  least  35  percent  of  the  value  is  ac- 
counted for  by  products  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  limita- 
tion. 

(b)  A  limitation  imposed  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  articles  of  Japan  may  be 
rescinded  by  the  President  at  any  time  he 
determines  that  the  Oovemment  of  Japan 
has  taken  such  remedial  action  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  with  respect  to 
those  policies  and  practices  which  were  the 
basis  for  the  imposition  of  such  limitation. 


MORE  WASTE  AND  ABUSE 
FOUND  IN  PENTAGON  BUDGET 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  went  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Pentagon  to  release  a  document 
entitled  "Building  a  Strong  America:  A 
Progressive  Defense  Policy."  This  al- 
ternative defense  budget  reduces 
spending  authority  by  $30  billion  and 
actual  dollar  outlays  by  over  $13  bil- 
lion from  President  Reagan's  1983 
budget  request.  And  it  makes  these 
savings  without  harming  our  military 
posture. 

I  approached  the  defense  budget 
with  the  idea  of  eliminating  unneces- 
sary expenditures  which  drain  from 
our  defense  needs.  But,  in  the  case  of 
the  number  of  enlisted  personnel  and 
the  budget  for  spare  parts— two  readi- 
ness issues— I  went  higher  than 
Reagan. 

The  point  is  that  two  staff  aides,  one 
adding  machine,  and  I  found  the  $30 
billion  in  waste  and  abuse  David 
Stockman  said  was  In  the  Pentagon. 
The  sad  thing  is  that  DOD,  OMB,  and 
all  the  computers  in  Oovemment 
could  not  find  the  same  fat.  When  the 
President  aimounces  a  huge  increase 
in  the  level  of  defense  spending  before 


anyone  figures  out  what  our  defense 
needs  are.  it  is  no  wonder  that  no  one 
in  the  Pentagon  finds  anything  to  cut. 

My  plan  recognizes  that  a  strong  de- 
fense comes  from  a  strong  economy 
and  healthy  industrial  base.  Reagan's 
does  not.  My  budget  is  based  on  the  re- 
ality that  we  can  no  longer  police  the 
world  alone.  Reagan's  is  not.  I  seek  to 
cut  $20  billion  from  buying  weapons 
that  are  complicated,  fragile,  duplica- 
tive, or  just  too  expensive.  Reagan 
does  not.  I  believe  that  better  civilian 
and  military  management  is  the  key  to 
true  defense  savings.  Reagan's  bu(lget 
will  not. 

My  alternative  defense  budget  was 
drafted  at  the  request  of  Representa- 
tive Dicac  Ottinger,  chairman  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Task  Force. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today 
the  executive  summary  and  budgetary 
sunmiary  of  my  plan.  Further  infor- 
mation is  available  from  my  office. 


UNHEALTHY  CUTS 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Gephardt  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  cruelty  of  cutting  basic 
health  care  benefits  for  seniors  with- 
out addressing  the  real  reason  for  sky- 
rocketing health  care  costs. 

Before  I  came  to  Congress  I  spent  7 
years  working  with  senior  citizens.  I 
witnessed  tragedy  after  tragedy  as  el- 
derly individuals  scraped  to  make  ends 
meet.  I  saw  many  seniors  devastated 
when  confronted  by  chronic  or  acute 
Illness. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  resolution 
to  these  individuals'  problems  is  now 
in  sight.  Regrettably,  it  is  not.  Health 
care  costs  can  only  be  expected  to  cut 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  elderly  per- 
sons' exi}enses  as  people  live  longer 
and  health  care  ccxsts  continue  to  rise. 

To  resolve  this  problem  we  must  ad- 
dress the  root  cause  of  escalating 
health  care  costs— our  current  ineffi- 
cient and  costly  method  of  reimburs- 
ing health  care  providers. 

Unfortiuiately,  the  administration's 
proposed  budget  does  not  address  this 
problem.  Instead,  it  merely  shifts  the 
burden  of  health  care  costs  onto 
senior  citizens  and  providers — once 
more  putting  onerous,  short-term 
budget  cuts  ahead  of  real  reform. 

The  resolution  Mr.  Gephardt  and  I 
are  Introducing  opposed  any  further 
reductions  in  medicare  benefits  that 
adversely  affect  the  health  of  senior 
citizens.  It  calls  instead,  for  Congress 
to  take  steps  to  change  the  health 
care  reimbursement  system— the  real 
culprit  in  fueling  excessive  health  care 
costs. 


Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Mr.  Gephardt  and  me  in  this  effort. 
H.  Res.  — 

Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
opposing  any  further  reductions  in  medi- 
care benefits  and  favoring  developing  a 
health  care  reimbursement  system  that 
promotes  cost-effective  quality  health 
care 

Whereas  the  rising  cost  of  health  care  for 
Americans  is  In  part  a  result  of  the  inappro- 
priate way  in  which  reimbusement  is  niade 
for  these  services: 

Whereas  the  goal  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram (under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  is  to  Insure  quality  health  care  for 
senior  citizens: 

Whereas  the  medicare  beneficiaries  are 
caught  in  the  middle  between  an  inefficient 
system  and  a  "cost-cutting"  administration: 
and 

Whereas  it  is  not  in  the  best  long-term  in- 
terest of  all  Americans  to  reduce  needed 
benefits  for  medicare  beneficiaries:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolx>ed,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

( 1 )  absolutely  no  further  reductions  in  the 
medicare  program  that  adversely  affect  the 
health  of  senior  citizens  will  be  tolerated, 
and 

(2)  Congress  must  move  forward  to  devel- 
op a  reiihbursement  system  that  promotes 
cost  efficient  quality  health  care. 


D  1515 


COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN 

UNITED    STATES    AND    SOVIET 
UNION 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  in 
the  history  of  all  humanity  has  it  been 
more  important  that  two  nations  get 
along,  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  get  along  so  that  we  do 
not  blow  up  this  world. 

When  I  was  over  in  the  Soviet  Union 
about  8  months  ago  I  publicly  criti- 
cized the  Soviet  leaders  for  not  letting 
the  American  Ambassador  niake  the 
regular  Fourth  of  July  speiech  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  because  we 
have  to  talk  to  one  another  if  we  are 
not  to  shoot  each  other. 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  State 
E)epartment  has  denied  a  visa  exten- 
sion to  Dr.  Arbatov.  who  was  going  to 
come  to  the  Brooidngs  Institution  for 
a  meeting  with  some  American  leaders 
and  some  Brookings  staff  people.  That 
is  absolutely  shortsighted  and  lacking 
in  vision. 

I  hope  we  learn  that  we  can  commu- 
nicate more  and  more.  I  hope  that  the 
State  Department,  Instead  of  respond- 
ing to  the  national  passion,  responds 
to  the  national  interests. 

I  trust  that  more  of  my  colleagues 
will  let  their  voice  be  known  to  the 
State  Department  on  this. 
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THE  BUDGET 


(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  is  focused  on  the 
debate  over  the  budget  presented  by 
the  President.  There  is  no  question 
that  concerns  have  been  raised  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  as  to 
its  various  elements — the  deficits,  the 
question  of  fairness,  the  consideration 
of  defense  and  revenue  measures. 

The  choice  this  year,  I  think,  is  a 
simple  one.  It  is  between  whether  we 
play  political  "blamesmanship"  and 
allow  the  economy  to  deteriorate  or 
whether  we  make  some  very  tough  de- 
cisions and  hopefully  allow  the  econo- 
my to  survive. 

In  that  light  I  want  to  commend 
Senator  Domenici  for  his  statement  in 
rejecting  the  Reagan  budget  and  of- 
fering to  work  out  a  bipartisan  com- 
promise. While  we  may  agree  or  dis- 
agree as  to  its  specifics,  the  fact  is  that 
Senator  Domenici  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  take  that  stand  and  I  think  it  is 
an  important  begirming  in  asserting 
the  leadership  that  I  believe  Congress 
will  have  to  provide  this  year  with 
regard  to  the  budget  and  in  developing 
a  fair  and  balanced  budget  proposal 
that  recognizes  the  needs  of  our  socie- 
ty but,  perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
reality  of  our  times. 


OLDER  WORKERS  PUBLIC  JOBS 
PROGRAM 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  February  22,  I  held  a  field 
hearing  for  the  House  Select  Conunit- 
tee  on  Aging,  Subcommittee  on  Retire- 
ment Income  and  Employment,  at  the 
Astoria  Community  Senior  Citizens 
Center  in  my  district.  The  topic  of  the 
hearing  was  the  older  workers  public 
jobs  program.  It  is  better  known  as 
title  V. 

One  of  our  witnesses  was  Victoria 
Acosta,  who  is  59  years  old.  Prior  to 
1972,  Ms.  Acosta  had  worked  as  a  bar- 
maid in  New  York  City  for  15  years.  In 
1972  she  became  ill  and  she  had  to 
have  3  years  of  sporadic  hospitaliza- 
tion. By  the  end  of  the  3  years  her  sav- 
ings were  depleted.  She  attempted  to 
get  employment  but  she  was  too  old  to 
get  a  job  as  a  barmaid.  She  lacked  suf- 
ficient skills  for  any  other  employ- 
ment. She  applied  for  and  got  welfare, 
medicaid,  and  food  stamps,  a  situation 
she  found  extremely  degrading. 

Ms.  Acosta  saw  an  ad  concerning  the 
title  V  progrram.  She  enrolled  and  was 
trained  and  worked  as  a  receptionist  in 


a  local  senior  citizens  center.  Recently 
she  was  transitioned  into  the  private 
sector.  In  her  testimony  Ms.  Acosta 
said: 

I  wouldn't  have  gotten  this  Job  but  for  my 
experience  and  training  in  title  V. 

Ms.  Aoosta  no  longer  receives  wel- 
fare, medicaid,  nor  food  stamps,  but  is 
a  contributing  taxpayer. 

Her  testimony  was  only  one  part  of 
the  whole  picture.  The  program  pro- 
vides invaluable  services  to  the  home- 
bound  seniors  in  my  district.  To  gut 
the  title  V  program  by  reducing  its 
funding  and  folding  it  into  a  block 
grant  is  another  indication  of  the 
fiscal  shortsightedness  and  the  cal- 
lousness of  this  administration. 


COMPLEMENTARY  TRADE 
PRESERVATION  ACT  OF  1982 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  (Complementary 
Trade  Preservation  Act  of  1982.  It  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  two  things: 
F^rst,  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
in  the  context  of  fair  trade. 

Second,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  permit 
the  Japanese  Government,  its  instru- 
mentalities, and  its  persons  to  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.  conunerce  with- 
out paying  a  price. 

The  act  will  raise  tariff  duties  on 
major  categories  of  Japanese  exports 
to  the  United  States,  accounting  for 
over  hall  of  the  dollar  value  of  those 
exports. 

For  example,  the  tariff  on  automo- 
biles will  rise  to  25  percent  ad  valorem; 
the  rate  on  clad  steel  sheets  or  plates 
will  rise  to  30  percent;  and,  the  rate  on 
agricultural  products  such  as  soy 
sauce  and  miscellaneous  citrus  fruits 
will  rise  to  35  percent. 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  shift- 
ing the  applicable  tariff  rate  from  so- 
called  column  1  rates  to  column  2 
rates. 

Column  1  rates  normally  apply  to 
our  friendly  trading  partners  who 
have  earned  the  coveted  most-favored- 
nation  status.  Column  2  rates  normal- 
ly apply  to  certain  other  coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  send  Japan 
a  message.  We  want  fair  trade.  We 
want  complementary  trade.  If  they 
shut  off  their  markets  to  us,  we  can 
and  will  do  the  same. 

I  invite  the  cosponsorship  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


LEGISLATION    INTRODUCED    ES- 
TABLISHING   VA    BENEFITS    TO 
WIDOWS  AND  STUDENTS 
(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
insure  that  our  Government  keeps  its 
promise  to  the  families  of  those  veter- 
ans who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Very  simply,  the  bill  establishes  VA 
benefits  to  offset  the  loss  of  widow's 
benefits  and  social  security  student 
benefits  which  have  been  repealed  or 
phased  out. 

There  is  no  greater  sacrifice,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  citizen  may  make  than 
to  give  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  For  those  whose  service  to 
the  country  resulted  in  the  ultimate 
sacrifice,  the  country,  in  return, 
should  make  every  effort  to  insure 
that  their  children  receive  an  educa- 
tion. 

Now,  I  realize  that  Government  ben- 
efits are  not  carved  in  stone.  However, 
it  is  unconscionable  to  change  benefits 
after  an  individual  has  given  his  life. 
At  a  minimum,  we  should  keep  the 
promises  we  made.  For  those  who  gave 
the  ultimate,  can  we  not  do  at  least 
the  minimum? 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
CARIBBEAN  BASIN  POLICY 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
announcing  the  Caribbean  basin 
policy,  I  believe  that  President  Reagan 
has  today  offered  a  historic  commit- 
ment to  economic  development  for  the 
poorer  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  President's  new  policy  is 
really  the  first  major  initiative  in  the 
region  since  John  F.  Kennedy's  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  Once  again,  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  a  lead- 
ership role  in  promoting  improved 
trade,  aid,  and  investment  for  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin.  This  positive  approach  to  re- 
gional want  and  instability  will  no 
doubt  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for 
which  other  more  affluent  nations  can 
focus  their  own  aid  efforts. 

What  make  the  President's  initiative 
so  important  is  that  the  policy  is  de- 
signed to  assist  nations  on  our  own 
front  door.  These  are  not  far-off  lands 
with  unknown  and  exotic  customs. 
They  are  fellow  American  States,  they 
are  our  good  neighbors.  Just  as  eco- 
nomic recession  has  had  an  Impact  on 
the  United  States,  so  it  has  had  an 
even  more  devastating  effect  on  the 
much  smaller  economies  of  our 
friends.  They  are  calling  for  our  help. 


we  carmot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  people    quite    understandably    resent 
pleas.  the  idea  that  America  would  need  a 

I  believe  that  most  Americans  will  handout  from  Japan.  Others— includ- 
agree  that  the  Caribbean  nations  are  i"8  many  of  our  Nation's  Governors— 
sorely  in  need  of  our  help.  Their  say  the  aid  is  welcome.  Still  others 
economies  have  traditionally  been  de-  question  Japan's  motives  for  extend- 
pendent  upon  a  few  commodities.  At  a  ^^  ^^^^  massive  loan. 


time  of  internationally  depressed 
prices  for  these  commodities,  they 
need  our  assistance  more  than  ever.  A 
diversification  of  their  industrial  and 
agricultural  base  is  essential  to  their 
economic  growth.  Our  offer  of  trade, 
aid,  and  investment  incentives  will 
make  a  vital  contribution  toward  ful- 
fillment of  their  goals. 

If  the  United  States,  along  with 
other  major  economic  powers  in  the 
region,  fails  to  assist  our  smaller 
friends  in  efforts  to  stabilize  their 
economies,  then  we  will  run  the  risk 
that  other  military  powers  in  the 
region  will  successfully  undermine  our 
friends.  Of  course,  the  military  powers 
I  speak  of  are  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 
Not  only  has  Cuba  been  successful  in 
spreading  communism  to  Nicaragua, 
but  they  have  drawn  Grenada  into 
their  web  and  presently  are  seeking  to 
overturn  the  pro- West  civilian  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador.  Additionally, 
Cuban  insurgents  have  been  expelled 
in  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  and  have 
struck  in  Costa  Rica.  I  would  note  that 
all  of  these  countries,  including  Hon- 
duras, are  democracies.  In  each  case 
they  have  fulfilled  the  mandate  of  the 
people.  Nevertheless,  Cuba  is  deter- 
mined to  sow  the  seeds  of  insurrection 
and  install  pro-Communist  dictator- 
ships. The  problem  is  not  small,  and  it 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  rhetoric.  We 
are  faced  with  a  legitimate  and  sub- 
stantial challenge  on  our  front  door 
step.  If  we  lose,  history  will  record 
who  sat  on  their  hands  while  the 
people  of  the  hemisphere  fell  under 
Cubsui  and  Soviet  repression.  But  his- 
tory can  also  record  who  met  the  chal- 
lenge head  on.  We  have  an  opportuni- 
ty before  us  to  help  these  nations  help 
themselves,  at  a  time  when  economic 
assistance  can  have  a  great  impact.  Let 
us  not  lose  this  opportunity.  The  cost 
to  the  America's  may  be  much  higher 
in  the  future.  As  President  Reagan 
said.  "If  we  do  not  act  promptly  and 
decisively  in  defense  of  freedom,  new 
Cubas  will  arise  from  the  ruins  of 
today's  conflicts." 


I  think  there  is  a  more  fundamental 
question  involved.  I  have  wondered  for 
years— along  with  many  other 
people— why  the  United  States  is  still 
subsidizing  Japan.  American  subsidies 
to  Japan— including  military  welfare, 
export-import  credits,  and  the  like- 
run  into  billions  of  dollars  each  year, 
and  clearly  the  Japanese  do  not  need 
the  money.  This  latest  proposal— the 
"Japanese  Marshall  plan"— puts  the 
whole  ludicrous  situation  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

There  is  one  simple  solution  to  this 
complicated  web  of  subsidy  swaps:  The 
United  States  should  end  all  foreign 
subsidies  immediately.  American  tax 
dollars  should  be  used  for  American 
purposes,  not  to  pay  for  Japan's  na- 
tional defense. 

Now  is  the  perfect  time  to  call  a  halt 
to  this  costly  practice.  Instesui  of 
trying  to  "cure"  American  problems 
by  getting  a  loan  from  Japan,  let  us 
just  stop  giving  our  money  away  in  the 
first  place. 

America  should  tend  to  its  own  busi- 
ness and  let  Japan  do  the  same. 


THE  U.S.  SHOULD  STOP 
SUBSIDIZING  JAPAN 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
aimouncement  of  the  so-called  Japa- 
nese Marshall  plan  has  brought  a 
mixed    reaction    in    America.    Many 


THE  GOOD  SENSE  OF  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
return  from  my  district  once  again  re- 
freshed by  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people.  There  may  be  a 
sense  of  panic  in  the  Washington 
newspaper,  but  at  home  there  is  a  con- 
fidence that  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  American  economy  is  basically 
strong  and  soimd.  The  inflation  which 
has  been  eating  away  at  our  people's 
savings  is  being  brought  under  control. 
As  a  result  of  that  and  of  the  tax  in- 
centives enacted  by  this  Congress,  sav- 
ings rates  are  rising  rapidly.  These  sav- 
ings will  become  available  for  loans  for 
new  homes  and  new  cars,  putting 
those  industries  back  on  their  feet. 

The  real  problem,  as  they  know  and 
we  know,  is  high  interest  rates.  Those 
rates  have  come  down  4  percentage 
points  since  President  Reagan  took 
office,  and  they  will  fall  further  as 
lenders  become  convinced  that  infla- 
tion has  been  controlled.  Yesterday's 
lowering  of  the  prime  rate  is  a  good 
example.  We  must  reduce  the  deficit 
to  help  bring  rates  down,  but  the 
American  people  are  smart  enough  to 
know  there  are  two  ways  to  reduce  the 


deficit.  They  want  us  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  reducing  spending,  and  they 
do  not  want  us  to  raise  their  taxes. 
The  next  few  months  wiU  tell  whether 
this  House  has  the  courage  to  follow 
the  people's  sound  advice. 


CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  I 
have  wondered  why  the  United  States 
under  various  administrations  looked 
only  to  Europe,  the  Middle  East. 
Southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and  other 
countries  as  our  only  major  foreign 
policy  areas  and  ignored  our  nearest 
neighbors.  It  has  been  a  mistake,  and 
the  hour  is  late. 

Today,  thank  goodness,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  major  addi'ess  on  the 
subject  and  outlined  a  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative.  It  is  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  region,  with  im- 
portant emphasis  on  technical  aid, 
economic  assistance  and  trade  conces- 
sions, as  well  as  security  assistance, 
which  is  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
package.  It  is  a  cooperative  effort 
which  Ambassador  Brock  has  de- 
scribed as  "not  made  in  America."  for 
a  change.  Because  of  years  of  per- 
ceived mistreatment  of  countries  in 
the  area,  an  aura  of  mistnist  has  de- 
veloped. This  initiative  could  help  im- 
prove the  relationship  in  an  area 
where  we  need  it  so  badly.  There  is  no 
quick  fix  to  the  problems  of  our 
friends  in  the  Caribbean.  Instead,  we 
need  a  long-term  plan.  This  is  what 
this  is.  Instead  of  our  backyard,  we  are 
talking  about  our  front  porch. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  initiative. 


FUNDING  THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
HEATING  OIL 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  asked  and  wa; 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hous< 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise -and  extenc 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneoa- 
matter. ) 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker 
during  the  Arab  oil  embargoes  of  197; 
and  again  in  1978,  the  catch  phrase  wi 
often  heard  was  "America  woulo 
freeze  in  the  dark."  Fortunately,  that 
never  became  a  reality.  However,  be- 
cause this  winter  has  been  uniquely 
severe  for  many  of  our  citizens,  they 
face  the  prospect  of  being  unable  to 
heat  their  homes  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  heating  oil. 

Just  recently  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal did  an  article  on  the  subject  enti- 
tled "In  the  Protracted  Cold,  Free- 
Fuel  Plan  Eludes  Many  of  Those  Eligi- 
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ble,"  which  I  am  including  as  part  of 
these  remarks. 

Although  this  House  has  taken 
action  on  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  a  low-income  fuel  assistance 
bill,  there  is  another  source  of  funding 
to  help  those  in  need— such  as  the 
poor  and  the  elderly— through  collec- 
tion on  violations  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  which  the 
Congress  passed  in  1973  and  which  has 
never  been  enforced. 

The  GAO  has  reported  that  the  po- 
tential amount  of  violations  is  between 
$11  billion  and  $14  billion.  These  over- 
charges, if  they  cannot  be  returned  to 
the  individuals  who  have  been  the 
actual  victims  of  cost  overruns,  should 
be  put  into  a  low-income  energy  trust 
fund,  as  I  have  suggested  in  legislation 
I  have  fUed.  H.R.  5290,  the  Low- 
Income  Energy  Assistance  Trust  Fund 
Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  a  new  way  of  funding  low- 
income  fuel  assistance,  not  only 
through  regular  appropriations,  which 
are  insufficient,  but  also  through  ef- 
fective and  aggressive  enforcement  of 
all  price  violations  by  the  major  oil 
companies,  to  help  the  poor  and  the 
elderly  who  this  year  are  unable  to 
heat  their  homes. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  11. 
1983] 

Im  thx  Pkotkacted  Cou>,  Fres-Fuel  Plan 

Elodcs  Mant  op  Those  Eligible 

(By  MltcheU  C.  Lynch) 

A  hard  wind  Is  blowing  outside  the  house 
in  Boston's  run-down  Roxbury  section.  The 
teiiu>erature  is  near  zero.  Inside,  Arcen- 
iaenel  McCall  and  her  seven  children  are 
gathered  around  the  kitchen  stove,  forming 
what  might  appear  to  be  a  cozy  family  tab- 
leau. 

Appearances  couldn't  be  more  deceiving— 
nor  the  facts  more  ominous.  The  family  has 
no  fuel  for  the  furnace  in  the  cellar  and  is 
huddled  near  the  old  gas  stove  for  warmth. 
One  of  the  four  blue  flames  atop  the  stove 
flickers  a  menacing  orange,  signaling  a  leak 
near  the  burner.  If  the  flame  dies  as  the 
family  sleeps,  gas  will  seep  out  and  slowly 
fill  the  room;  in  that  eventuality,  the  house 
could  explode  within  hours. 

Mrs.  McCall  isn't  unaware  of  the  danger. 
But  she  says  that  on  her  monthly  $700  wel- 
fare check,  after  feeding  and  clothing  her 
youngsters,  she  can't  afford  fuel.  I  just 
don't  know  how  I'm  going  to  get  any  oU  for 
the  furnace,"  she  saya  "I  tried  just  about 
everything." 

One  thing  the  34-year-old  Mrs.  McCall 
tried  was  applying  for  free  fuel.  Over  the 
past  three  years,  the  federal  government 
has  allocated  a  total  of  $S.l  billion  among 
the  states  to  provide  free  heating  fuel  to 
low-income  people.  But  Mrs.  McCall's  appli- 
cation was  later  than  many  others;  by  the 
time  It  was  processed,  Massachusetts  had 
spent  all  its  latest  allotment  from  Washing- 
ton and  wasn't  certain  when  the  next  in- 
stallment would  arrive. 

BUaXAUCRATIC  MIX-ITPS 

This  year,  the  federal  government  reduced 
the  free-fuel  program's  financing  by  2.8  per- 
cent to  $1.75  billion  from  last  year's  $1.8  bil- 
lion. (It  could  have  been  worse;  President 
Reagan  had  recommended  a  29-percent  re- 


duction.) All  the  while,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants is  continuing  to  increase  sharply.  Cur- 
rently, officials  estimate  that  only  50  per- 
cent to  75  percent  of  the  15  million  families 
eligible  for  free  fuel  are  getting  it. 

But  the<  reasons  t>ehind  the  exclusion  go 
beyond  financing.  In  some  instances,  money 
is  available  but  is  delayed  or  denied  to  appli- 
cants because  of  bureaucratic  mix-ups;  in 
other  cases,  eligible  persons  aren't  aware 
that  the  program  exists.  Some  of  the  elderly 
poor,  in  particular,  are  too  proud  to  ask  for 
assistance. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  they  all  add  up  to 
suffering  in  this  winter  of  savage  storms 
and  protracted  cold.  As  millions  of  low- 
income  people  close  off  rooms  and  try  to 
keep  warm  near  kitchen  stoves  or  kerosene 
space  heaters,  local  newspapers  are  full  of 
reports  of  fires,  frozen  water  pipes  bursting 
in  homes  without  heat,  and  children  and 
the  elderly  catching  pneumonia. 

Among  the  more  poignant  tales  of  winter- 
induced  woes  is  that  of  Mary  Digregorlo.  a 
72-year-old  Philadelphia  widow  with  no 
living  relatives.  Last  month.  Mrs.  Digregorio 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  because  the  metal 
screws  placed  in  her  hip  during  a  recent  op- 
eration began  to  freeze,  sending  shoclcs  of 
pain  through  her  body. 

COVERED  BY  BLANKETS 

After  returning  home  from  the  hospital 
with  assurances  that  she  soon  would  receive 
fuel,  Mrs.  Digregorio  eight  days  later  greets 
a  visitor  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is 
below  freezing.  She  Is  covered  by  five  blan- 
kets. 

Community  Legal  Services  Inc.,  the  local 
organization  that  stepped  in  to  ask  that  fuel 
be  delivered  to  Mrs.  Digregorio,  is  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  widow's  house  has  been 
heatless  through  one  of  Philadelphia's  most 
severe  cold  waves.  Asked  why  she  hadn't  no- 
tified the  agency,  Mrs.  Digregorio  replies:  "I 
don't  like  to  bother  people. " 

The  federal  plan  that  was  put  into  effect 
to  help  people  like  Mrs.  Digregorio  is  for- 
mally called  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Program.  It  was  started  in  1979 
as  oil  prices  were  decontrolled  and  began  to 
soar.  President  Carter  recommended  that 
the  program  be  financed  from  the  "windfall 
profit"  tax  Imposed  on  oil  companies;  envi- 
sioning several  billion  dollars  for  fuel  assist- 
ance, the  President  proposed  that  the  feder- 
al government  pass  along  25  percent  of  the 
tax  to  the  states,  which  would  then  buy  fuel 
for  the  needy. 

Under  the  Carter  formula,  according  to  a 
study  made  by  Harvard  University's  Kenne- 
dy School  of  Government,  the  states  would 
have  received  a  minimum  of  $4  billion— and 
possibly  as  much  as  $8  billion— for  free  fuel 
during  this  winter  season.  But  Congress 
didn't  include  the  formula  in  the  "windfall 
profits"  tax  bill  that  was  passed  in  1980;  as  a 
result.  Congress  decides  on  its  own  the 
amount  to  be  spent  on  fuel  assistance  each 
year. 

COMmmiTT-ACTION  OROUPS 

Under  the  program,  funds  are  sent  by  the 
federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  the  states.  All  50  states  get  fuel-assist- 
ance money,  based  on  the  number  of  likely 
recipients,  the  relative  coldness  of  their 
winter  weather  and  the  general  price  of  the 
fuel  used.  Most  of  the  sUtes  then  turn  the 
money  over  to  various  community-action 
groups,  which  publicize  the  program,  pro- 
vide and  process  application  forms,  and  ar- 
range for— and  pay— local  dealers  to  deliver 
the  fuel. 

Eligibility  requirements  and  maximum 
amounts  that  families  can  receive  are  deter- 


mined by  the  Individual  states  or.  in  states 
like  Pennsylvania,  by  various  localities.  Mas- 
sachusetts bases  eligibility  on  a  family's 
income  and  number  of  dependents.  A  family 
of  four  qualifies  with  income  of  up  to 
$13,900;  but  with  her  seven  dependents, 
Mrs.  McCall  of  Roxbury  could  make  up  to 
$14,200  a  year  and  still  qualify  for  free  fuel. 

The  maximum  amount  of  free  fuel  per 
household  in  Massachusetts  is  $750  worth. 
That's  higher  than  in  most  states.  But  it's 
still  short  of  the  average  single-family  fuel 
bill  of  $1,400  in  the  state,  where  oil  is  the 
predominant  heating  fuel.  (Since  1979.  oil 
prices  in  the  Northeast  have  doubled  from 
65  cents  a  gallon  to  the  current  figure  of 
about  $1.35.)  Administrators  of  the  state's 
program  say  they  don't  know  how  many 
families  are  receiving  assistance  this  year, 
but  they  note  that  the  152,000  families  who 
received  help  during  the  winter  of  1980-81 
represented  a  17.8  percent  increase  from  the 
previous  winter  season. 

If  demand  continues  to  increase  at  that 
pace,  Massachusetts  authorities  warn  that 
they  will  have  to  reduce  allocations  or  tight- 
en eligibility  requirements  or  even  take  both 
courses.  As  it  is.  they  say  the  state  is  spend- 
ing its  entire  allocation,  plus  $17  million  of 
its  own  money,  but  some  250,000  eligible 
households  aren't  receiving  fuel. 

"THESE  ISN'T  ENOUGH  MONEY" 

In  Philadelphia,  where  most  homes  use 
lower-priced  gas  for  heat,  families  receive  a 
maximum  of  $220  of  free  fuel.  Evelyn 
Lightner,  the  head  of  the  Philadelphia  Fuel 
Assistance  Program,  says  the  number  of 
families  receiving  help  rose  to  100,000  this 
winter  from  75,000  last  winter.  Even  so. 
"There  isn't  enough  money  to  get  fuel  to  all 
the  eligible  people,"  says  Janet  Parrish,  a 
lawyer  at  Community  Legal  Services,  an  or- 
ganization that  helps  applicants  get  assist- 
ance. 

But  money  hasn't  been  the  only  problem 
in  Philadelphia.  Application  forms  mailed 
this  season  to  last  year's  fuel  recipients 
didn't  request  all  of  the  required  informa- 
tion. So  in  a  laborious  process,  the  new  ap- 
plications are  being  matched  with  last 
year's,  and  all  of  the  information  is  being 
entered  into  a  computer.  The  procedure  has 
delayed  aid  for  many  families. 

A  bigger  problem,  and  one  that  has  affect- 
ed all  states,  was  caused  by  the  confusion 
over  how  much  money  the  Fuel  Assistance 
Program  would  receive  this  year.  Though 
Congress  rejected  President  Reagan's  rec- 
ommendation that  financing  be  reduced  to 
$1.4  billion,  OMB  nevertheless  distributed 
only  that  amount  to  the  states.  The  federal 
agency  promises  that  the  remaining  $350 
million  will  be  distributed  soon  but  can't  say 
when. 

Meanwhile,  the  states— which  had  expect- 
ed $1.75  billion— have  been  caught  short. 
And  assurances  that  more  money  is  coming 
are  of  little  comfort  to  residents  such  as 
Joseph  Buscone  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  who  re- 
cently lost  his  job  as  a  policeman  because  of 
municipal  cutbacks.  Mr.  Buscone,  like  Mrs. 
McCall,  applied  for  fuel  assistance  but  was 
told  he  would  have  to  await  the  arrival  of 
fresh  federal  funds. 

"I  don't  get  it,"  Mr.  Buscone  says.  ■I 
always  paid  my  bills,  and  I  will  when  I  get 
another  job.  But  now  they  tell  me  they 
don't  have  any  money." 

k  DEALER  COKPLAINS 

Some  local  fuel  dealers  also  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  program  because  they  often 
wait  as  long  as  30  days  for  payments.  W.  R. 
Terry,  a  dealer  in  Boston's  Roxbury  section, 
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says  small  companies  like  his  are  getting 
hurt  by  the  delay  in  payments.  "We  just 
can't  afford"  to  finance  fuel  costs  between 
delivery  and  pajrment.  he  says.  Mr.  Terry, 
though,  has  no  alternative  to  participation: 
his  company  was  formed  in  response  to  the 
fuel-assistance  money  flowing  into  Roxbury, 
and  he  concedes  he  would  go  out  of  business 
without  those  funds. 

In  response  to  similar  complaints.  Rhode 
Island  gives  dealers  a  check  that  must  t>e 
signed  by  the  dealer  and  the  fuel  recipient. 
When  the  desJer  makes  the  delivery,  the  ap- 
plicant cosigns  the  check  and  payment  is 
immediate. 

In  addition  to  the  administrative  and  fi- 
nancial problems,  officials  are  concerned 
about  the  number  of  eligible  recipients  who 
aren't  aware  of  the  program.  Many  low- 
income  people  don't  apply  for  aid,  officials 
say,  because  they  are  ill-informed  about 
their  communities,  illiterate,  or  can't  speak 
or  understand  English.  The  elderly,  who  are 
most  susceptible  to  the  illnesses  accompany- 
ing cold  weather,  are  especially  difficult  to 
reach. 

Today's  older  generation  "was  taught  that 
financial  security  was  the  result  of  hard 
work  and  careful  planning,"  says  Laurence 
G.  Branch  of  a  Harvard  Medical  School  divi- 
sion that  studies  the  aged.  While  many  el- 
derly groups  have  actively  sought  more  gov- 
ernment money  to  match  rising  costs,  he 
says,  "a  large  number  of  them  feel  that 
their  current  circumstances  are  the  result  of 
failing  to  do  what  they  should  have  done 
when  they  were  young,  working  harder  and 
putting  more  money  away.  They've  known 
hard  times  and  cold  weather  and  never 
thought  the  government  was  there  to  help 
for  something  like  cold  weather." 

At  the  moment,  however,  even  those  who 
request  fuel  assistance  may  be  disappointed. 
Speaking  through  an  interpreter,  74-year- 
old  Thora  Corez,  a  Puerto  Rican  native 
living  in  Boston,  says  she  filled  out  an  appli- 
cation in  Spanish,  as  permitted.  "I  call 
them,  and  they  say  they  have  no  money," 
she  says,  "lell  me.  where  did  the  oil  go?" 


D  1530 

CONGRESSMAN  LUJAN  INTRO- 
DUCES WILDERNESS  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1982 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  am  introducing  today  the  Wil- 
derness Protection  Act  of  1982,  togeth- 
er with  Representatives  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mahriott.  Marlenee.  Chenitv, 
Pashayam,  Martik  of  New  York,  and 
Emzrson.  While  all  Members  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  every  single 
provision,  I  feel  that  we  are  in  accord 
on  the  thrust  of  this  bill  which  is  to- 
First,  withdraw  from  development, 
all  wilderness  areas  and  wilderness 
study  areas: 

Second,  the  only  way  that  energy 
and  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment activities  can  take  place  is  for 
the  President  to  find  that  there  is  an 
urgent  national  need  and  that  such 


need  outweighs  other  public  values  in 
these  public  lands;  and 

Third,  that  we  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  designating  sdl  those  areas 
which  do  contain  wilderness  qualities. 
By  doing  this,  we  may  clearly  know 
which  areas  are  to  be  out  of  bounds 
for  energy  and  mineral  development 
and  which  are  not. 

The  Congress  has  been  Ux)  slow  in 
the  past  on  acting  to  designate  wilder- 
ness areas.  We  have  had  proposals 
before  us  for  several  years  and  yet 
only  a  handful  of  areas  in  a  few  States 
have  been  acted  upon. 

We  believe  that  by  setting  dates  and 
deadlines  for  the  Congress  to  act,  this 
will  encourage  quicker  and  more  re- 
sponsive congressional  action. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing 
t<xiay  will  assure  that  the  wilderness 
lands  are  the  last  to  be  developed,  if 
ever  as  we  continue  to  address  our  na- 
tional requirements  for  energy,  miner- 
al, and  other  resources. 

Action  by  the  Congress  on  this  Wil- 
derness Act,  when  combined  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  previously 
announced  moratoriuma  on  develop- 
ment, will  curb  the  pressures  on  devel- 
opment which  are  contained  in  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  That  existing 
act,  requires  (X)nsideration  of  mineral 
leasing  until  December  31,  1983,  on  all 
national  forest  system  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  wilderness  lands. 

This  additional  legislation,  will  not 
change  the  1983  entry  deadline  except 
to  allow  slant  drilling  providing  that 
there  is  no  surface  occupancy. 

The  disparity  in  present  law  between 
the  treatment  of  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  study  areas  will  be  eliminated. 
This  act  will  establish  parallel  recom- 
mendation and  release  procedures  for 
the  two  categories  of  lands  being  con- 
sidered for  possible  inclusion  in  the 
national  wilderness  system.  Currently, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
return  to  other  uses  RARE  II  study 
lands  not  recommended  for  wilderness. 

The  passage  of  this  act  will  not 
reduce  the  involvement  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  bill  requires  a  report  to  the 
Congress  every  5  years  on  the  energy 
and  mineral  potential  of  wilderness 
and  wilderness  study  areas,  and  the  re- 
source opportunities  foregone.  This 
report  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
annual  report  now  required  under  the 
1964  Wilderness  Act,  regarding  the 
status  of  the  wilderness  system  and 
the  values  being  protected  by  wilder- 
ness designation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  truly  believe  that  this 
act  strikes  a  sensible  balance  and  con- 
tains benefits  for  all  interests.  We 
have  a  mandate  to  preserve  our  un- 
touched natural  beauty  while  at  the 
same  time  we  have  a  high -technology 
society  which  is  hungry  for  resources. 
This  act  gives  us  a  means  to  proceed 
with  finding  out  what  minerals  and 
other  valuable  resotirces  we  have, 
without  damaging  those  areas  which 


we  want  to  keep  untouched.  It  gives 
the  President  and  Congress  a  way  to 
meet  any  foreseen  or  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies, quickly. 

And  it  sets  up  a  procedure  to  resolve 
within  a  reasonable  time  the  question 
of  which  lands  belong  in  wUdemess 
and  which  do  not. 

This  legislation  has  not  been  hap- 
hazardly drafted.  It  is  the  product  of 
Intense  and  lengthy  examination.  All 
interests  have  been  scrutinized  and 
taken  into  consideration.  As  a  result,  I 
am  confident  that  Members  from  the 
broad  spectrum  of  opinion  that  are 
represented  in  this  House,  will  join 
with  us  in  approving  this  legislation, 
once  they  have  seriously  considered  all 
of  the  issues  involved.  A  section-by- 
section  analysis  follows: 

Section-bt-Sbction  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  title  Wilderness  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1982. 

Section  2.  Statement  of  purposes. 

Section  3.  (a)  Withdraws  from  all  forms  of 
appropriation  under  the  mining  laws  and 
disposition  under  all  mineral  leasing  laws 
the  following  lands:  areas  currently  desig- 
nated as  wilderness,  BLM  Wilderness  Study 
areas  already  designated,  RARE  II  areas 
recommended  for  wUdemess  designation 
and  Congressional  BLM  Wilderness  Study 
areas. 

(b)  Provides  for  the  reopening  of  with- 
drawn lands  by  the  President  upon  a  finding 
of  a  urgent  national  need.  The  Congress  has 
sixty  calendar  days  to  pass  a  bill  (which  the 
President  could  veto)  reversing  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

(c)  Provides  for  prospecting,  seismic  sur- 
veys and  core  sampling  in  the  withdrawn 
areas  but  prohibits  road  construction,  im- 
provement of  existing  roads  and  exploratory 
drilling  of  oil  and  gas  test  wells.  Any  infor- 
mation gathered  may  be  kept  confidential 
by  the  government. 

(d)  Exempts  certain  lands  from  the  with- 
drawals. These  include:  RARE  II  and  BLM 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  released  by  a  state- 
wide bUl  or  other  Act  of  Congress  already  in 
effect  or  hereafter  enacted,  any  national 
forest  lands  or  BLM  lands  In  Colorado  and 
Idaho  designated  as  wilderness  study  areas 
subject  to  express  provisions  governing 
energy  or  mineral  activities,  lands  released 
pursuant  to  Section  4  or  5  of  this  bill,  and 
Alaska  lands. 

(e)  provides  for  mining  and  mineral  leas- 
ing In  withdrawn  lands  if  it  can  be  done 
without  surface  occupancy  and  allows  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  to 
promulgate  regulations  and  stipulations 
with  respect  to  mining  or  mineral  leasing  on 
lands  adjacent  to  withdrawn  lands. 

(f)  protects  all  valid  existing  rights  in 
withdrawn  areas.  Individuals  would  be  al- 
lowed to  perfect  their  claims. 

Section  4.  Provides  for  the  release  of  BLM 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  determined  unsuit- 
able for  wilderness.  The  release  takes  effect 
upon  submittal  of  a  recommendation  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  Areas  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  to  the  Congress  must 
be  enacted  within  2  years  or  they  are  auto- 
matically released. 

Section  5.  Provides  for  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  RARE  II  non-wilderness  lands  not 
heretofore  designated  as  wUdemess  by  the 
Congress,  RARE  II  lands  recommended  as 
wUdemess  but  not  so  designated  by  the 
Congress  by  January  1,  1985,  RARE  II  fur- 
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ther  planning  areas  not  recommended  for 
wilderness  by  September  30,  1985  or  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  by  the  Congress  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1988. 

This  section  also  prohibits  any  lawsuits 
contesting  the  sufficiency  of  the  Pinal  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  for  RARE  II 
and  overturns  existing  cases  (.California  v. 
Bergland).  No  further  statewide,  regional  or 
national  roadless  area  reviews  may  be  con- 
ducted. 

Section  6.  Prohibits  the  creation  of  buffer 
zones  around  any  wilderness  areas. 

Section  7.  Requires  a  Report  to  Congress 
every  five  years  on  the  energy  and  mineral 
potential  of  withdrawn  areas  together  with 
recommendations  concerning  resource  in- 
ventory programs,  and  the  need  for  explora- 
tion programs. 


EL  SALVADOR  AND  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
growing  number  of  Americans,  al- 
though in  the  minority,  are  concerned 
that  our  involvement  in  El  Salvador  is 
going  to  lead  us  to  another  Vietnam.  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  they  think  this  way, 
because  our  liberal  American  press 
only  shows  one  side  of  the  story  to 
promulgate  this  viewpoint. 

But  you  know,  there  was  a  break- 
down in  the  liberal  press  machinery 
yesterday,  which  absolutely  shocked 
me  when  I  was  watching  the  "Today 
Show,"  because  on  that  "Today 
Show,"  a  foreign  correspondent  inter- 
viewed the  leading  strongman  rebel 
Communist  in  EH  Salvador,  the  man 
that  even  the  NBC  press  says  will  be 
the  new  leader  in  El  Salvador  once  the 
Communists  take  over.  He  said  in  an 
Interview  that  he  is  a  devout  Marxist 
Communist.  He  said  that  his  closest 
friend  is  Fidel  Castro  and  that,  yes,  if 
he  does  take  over  in  El  Salvador,  that 
there  will  be  no  free  elections,  that  he 
will  continue  to  nm  a  Marxist  govern- 
ment of  international  communism, 
and  we  all  know  what  international 
communism  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  children  are  not 
going  to  grow  up  under  communism 
and  I  will  continue  to  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  efforts  to  see  that 
we  do  not  let  South  America  and  Cen- 
tral America  fall  to  international  com- 
munism. 


ANOTHER  BLOW  TO  THE 
ELDERLY 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
White  House  has  its  way,  the  econom- 
ic hardship  that  has  befallen  so  many 
Americans  under  the  administration's 
economic  program  will  soon  take  its 
toU  on  yet  another  group:  low-income 
senior  citizens  employed  under  title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 


The  President's  1983  budget  has  tar- 
geted for  elimination  the  54,200  jobs 
that  these  older  persons  depend  on  to 
help  sqpplement  their  retirement 
income.  What  is  most  unconscionable 
about  this  move  is  that  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  8.5  percent,  and  the  budg- 
ets of  our  elderly  are  already  being 
squeezed  dry  by  reductions  or  elimina- 
tions of  Government  services  and  spi- 
raling  costs  for  food,  energy,  medical 
care,  and  other  basic  necessities. 

I  believe  this  administration  has 
caused  enough  suffering  already  and 
should  call  a  moratorium  on  cuts  in 
domestic  social  programs. 

According  to  the  President's  1983 
budget  proposal,  the  administration 
plans  to  offer  in  place  of  title  V,  a 
'specially  targeted  employment  pro- 
gram •  *  •  to  provide  additional  train- 
ing assistance  to  special  segments  of 
the  population  with  particular  disad- 
vantages in  the  labor  market."  Howev- 
er, older  people  would  be  expected  to 
compete  for  funds  with  "farmworkers, 
veterans,  displaced  homemakers,  of- 
fenders, and  dislocated  workers."  This 
new  jobs  program  would  be  funded  at 
a  level  of  $180  million  in  1983,  $87  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  earmarked 
specifically  for  older  workers  last  year. 

I  find  the  President's  1983  economic 
proposal  just  another  example  of  this 
administration's  efforts  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  elderly, 
children,  and  the  needy,  and  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  it.  I  believe  this  ad- 
ministration's alternative  employment 
program  is  totally  unrealistic  and  does 
nothing  to  address  the  serious  employ- 
ment and  training  needs  of  our  people. 


THE  STATE  OP  OUR  PLANETARY 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  February  25,  1982,  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  NASA's 
planetary  program.  Witnesses  will  tes- 
tify before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Applications  in  an 
effort  to  give  the  Congress  a  non- 
NASA  perspective  on  the  state  of  our 
planetary  program. 

We  are  in  dtuiger  of  losing  our  pro- 
gram of  planetary  exploration.  Since 
1977,  there  have  been  no  new  launches 
of  planetary  spticecraft;  no  new  starts 
since  fiscal  year  1978.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1983  budget, 
spacecraft  operations  for  the  Pioneer 
Venus  Orblter  and  Pioneers  10  and  11 
will  be  terminated.  The  best  Infrared 
telescope  facility  in  the  world,  the  in- 
frared telescope  facility  on  the  summit 
of  Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii,  will  be  shut 
down.  The  doors  of  the  lunar  curatori- 
al facility  will  be  closed.  The  Mars 


data  analysis  program  will  be  stopped. 
The  program  of  Voyager  research  will 
be  crippled  and  the  U.S.  Halley's 
Comet  mission  will  be  scrapped. 

Looking  at  NASA's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget,  I  cannot  help  but  conclude 
that  NASA  has  decided  to  get  out  of 
the  business  of  planetary  exploration 
altogether.  If  this  present  trend  con- 
tinues in  the  years  ahead,  the  teams  of 
research  scientists  which  have  been  so 
carefully  put  together  in  the  course  of 
the  last  decade  will  simply  abandon 
the  field. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  we 
will  lose  our  drive  and  our  ability  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  We 
will  lose  our  technological  capability, 
and  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  always  being  an  add-on  to  a 
foreign  mission  of  planetary  explora- 
tion. 

The  fact  is  that  an  investment  in 
space  science  and  planetary  explora- 
tion is  an  investment  in  the  future  of 
this  country. 

We  cannot,  in  the  name  of  short- 
term  economic  expediency,  allow  this 
program  to  die  an  atrophy  death. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee's 
planetary  hearings  very  closely,  just  as 
I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
for  initiating  careful  consideration  of 
this  issue. 


February  2k,  1982 
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MATHEW  BRADY  NEGATIVES 
ACQUIRED  BY  SMITHSONIAN 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
February  1981  I  introduced  H.R.  2009 
to  provide  for  a  tax  credit  to  the  estate 
of  Dorothy  Meserve  Kunhardt  and 
the  Dorothy  Meserve  Kunhardt  trust 
upon  the  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  a  collection  of  5,419 
original  Mathew  Brady  glass  plate 
negatives.  This  is  a  collection  of  price- 
less historical  items,  including  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  portraits  and  plates  from 
the  earliest  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus. 
Hearings  were  held  by  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernment Relations  and  the  subcom- 
mittee acted  favorably  upon  the  bill. 
The  Senate  later  adopted  the  text  of 
that  bill  in  last  year's  tax  bill.  The 
action  by  my  subcommittee  provided 
the  reference  point  for  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  tax  bill  which  led  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  matter  in  the  final 
version  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981. 

I  have  recently  been  informed  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  that  the 
transfer  of  these  plates  to  the  Nation- 
al Portrait  Gallery  has  been  complet- 
ed. The  cost  of  the  5,419  original  glass 
plates  and  the  Alexander  Gardner  im- 


perial portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  $913,000.  The  Alexander  Gardner 
portrait,  alone,  is  valued  at  $65,000. 
This  price  was  paid  through  a  combi- 
nation of  credit  against  the  estate  tax 
and  cash  payment  by  the  Smithso- 
nian. 

In  brief,  the  financial  result  will  be  a 
saving  of  approximately  $343,000  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
the  collection  from  $1,250,000  to 
$913,000.  The  Smithsonian  estimates 
that  the  credit  provided  under  Public 
Law  97-34  will  now  be  approximately 
$603,000. 


H.  Res.  370 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Barbara 
Kennelly  of  Connecticut  be.  and  is  hereby, 
elected  to  the  following  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, to  rank  twenty-seventh  thereon; 
and 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEMOCRATIC  FIGURES  JUST  DO 
NOT  ADD  UP 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  on  the  floor 
today,  I  think  it  Is  apparent  why  the 
majority  party  refuses  to  come  up 
with  a  budget  alternative  of  their  own 
to  match  what  the  President  has  come 
forth  with. 

The  fact  is  what  they  are  saying  just 
does  not  add  up.  We  have  heard  a 
number  of  people  today  proposing  new 
spending  ideas  or  rejecting  some  of 
the  spending  cuts  that  the  President 
has  put  in  his  budget.  That,  of  course, 
expands  the  deficit  that  so  many  of 
them  claim  that  they  are  concerned 
about. 

The  other  point,  though,  we  heard 
them  make  was  that,  indeed,  they 
could  find  some  new  revenue  sources. 
They  want  to  stop  the  tax  leasing  pro- 
gram and  eliminate  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  I  happen  to  think  that  those  par- 
ticular cuts  are  things  that  we  can 
eliminate  from  the  tax  package  of  last 
year.  That  is  my  personal  opinion; 
however,  they  add  up  to  $5.5  billion. 
In  other  words,  all  of  the  things  that 
we  heard  discussed  here  today  for 
budget  increases  do  not  In  any  way  get 
covered  by  the  $5.5  billion  that  they 
would  have  us  change  in  the  tax  pack- 
age; so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prob- 
lem that  the  Democrats  have  is  that 
their  budget  figures  just  do  not  add  up 
and  therefore,  they  are  not  likely  to 
come  forward  with  any  plan. 


DESIGNATING  MEMBERSHIP  ON 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES OF  THE  HOUSE 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Democratic  caucus,  and 
at  the  direction  of  that  caucus,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  370)  designating  membership  on 
certain  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wUl  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


AUTHORIZING  ZETA  BETA  TAU 
FRATERNITY  TO  CONDUCT  A 
RECEPTION  IN  ROTUNDA  OF 
THE  CAPITOL  ON  MARCH  31, 
1982,  TO  COMMEMORATE 

ROGER  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  64)  authoriz- 
ing the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  Fraternity  to 
conduct  a  reception  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  on  March  31,  1982,  to  com- 
memorate Roger  Williams  for  his  con- 
tribution to  religious  toleration  and 
freedom  in  the  United  States,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  CoN.  Rks.  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Zeta 
Beta  Tau  fraternity  is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  reception  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on 
March  31,  1982,  to  commemorate  Roger  Wil- 
liams for  his  contribution  to  religious  tolera- 
tion and  freedom  in  the  United  States.  The 
reception  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

AMENDKZIIT  OmRXD  BY  MR.  UCVITAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LrvrrAs: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  appropriate  ceremonies  are  authorized 
to  be  conducts  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol on  March  31.  1982,  to  commemorate 
Roger  Wllll&ms  for  his  contributions  to  reli- 
gious toleration  and  freedom  in  the  United 
States.  These  ceremonies  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
routine  request  for  the  use  of  the  ro- 
tunda which  requires  a  concurrent  res- 
olution and,  as  amended,  It  is  in  accord 
with  the  precedents  of  the  House.  I 
am  advised  that  there  is  no  controver- 
sy about  it  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  Senate  Conciurent  Resolu- 
tion 64,  to  enable  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau 


FYatemity  to  hold  a  wreath-laying 
ceremony  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Roger  Williams  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol,  thereby  honoring  the  memory 
of  this  great  and  courageous  man. 
This  ceremony,  initiated  by  the  Zeta 
Beta  Tau  Fraternity— to  which  I  be- 
longed at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia—honors the  life  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  was  one  of  our  Nation's 
earliest  and  most  devout  champions  of 
religious  freedom. 

It  was  indeed  appropriate  for  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  to  move  the 
statue  of  Roger  Williams  to  the  rotun- 
da of  the  Capitol  because  of  his  out- 
standing role  as  the  first  American  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free- 
dom of  religious  worship,  so  central  to 
the  foundation  of  our  Nation.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  for  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  appropriate  action,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

By  approving  this  resolution  today, 
we  enable  the  committed  Zeta  Beta 
Tau  Fraternity  to  pay  tribute,  but  it 
also  reminds  us  all  of  the  contribution 
of  Roger  Williams,  who  over  300  years 
ago,  not  only  helped  found  the  State 
of  Rhod^  Island,  but  who  also  sowed 
the  seeds  of  religious  and  political 
freedom  and  tolerance  in  this  Nation. 
In  this  time  of  religious  and  political 
persecution  throughout  the  world,  it  Is 
more  important  than  ever,  through  a 
simple  and  dignified  ceremony,  to 
commemorate  the  contribution  of  a 
man  who  lived  his  convictions  and  suf- 
fered for  them  so  that  we  may  today 
speak  and  live  without  fear. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
wreathlaying  ceremony  on  March  31, 
reaffirming  our  commitment  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  importance  of  each  indi- 
vidual, which  belief  was  embodied  in 
the  life  of  Roger  Williams. 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tra- 
dition of  honoring  Roger  Williams  was 
begun  by  ZBT  in  1920.  The  fraternity 
sought  to  pay  tribute  to  the  first 
American  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  religious  worship^ 

A  similar  wreath-laying  ceremony 
was  held  in  1979,  before  the  statue  of 
Roger  Williams  was  moved  to  the  ro- 
tunda. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  ZBT  chapter 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
ZBT  members  Include  Congressman 
GiLUAN,  Congressman  Makks,  Con- 
gressman Ottinger,  and  Congressman 
Frost.  Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz  is 
also  a  member. 

Roger  Williams  came  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  from  England  at  the  age 
of  27.  He  was  a  vocal  and  active  clergy- 
man. He  preached  absolute  freedom  of 
religion,  and  he  advocated  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  He  was  un- 
popular in  Massachusetts  for  his  out- 
spokenness and  was  forced  to  flee.  He 
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founded  a  settlement  that  eventually 
became  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
colony  that  became  known  for  its 
democratic  institutions,  including  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  town  gov- 
emment  and  religious  toleration.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize 
ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  March  31,  1982,  to  commemo- 
rate Roger  Williams  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  religious  toleration  and  free- 
dom in  the  United  States." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  Just  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM 
ELIZABETH  FOLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Elizabeth  Foley: 

FEBItUART  24, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nnix,  Jr. 
Speaker  of  the  Houae.  H-20S,  Capitol,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DxAJt  Mx.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  L  (SO), 
paragraph  2.  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
that  on  February  19.  1982, 1  was  served  with 
a  subpoena  to  testify  in  a  case  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  am  to  appear  on  Friday,  March  5  at  9:30 
a.m.,  at  the  United  States  District  Court 
Houae,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabetb  Foley. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  matter, 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dougherty). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omip? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
DouGHBRTY)  Is  rccognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  64th  anniversary  of 
Estonian  Independence  Day.  On  this 
day  in  1918,  Estonia  proclaimed  its  in- 
dependence from  Russia.  Similar  to 
our  Nation  at  its  birth,  Estonia  was 
forced  into  battle  against  the  country 
that  had  controlled  it  for  many  years. 
Unlike  the  United  States,  the  Esto- 
nians fought  a  second  enemy  at  the 
same  time,  advancing  from  another 
border.  Overcoming  these  obstacles, 
the  brave  Estonian  soldiers  defeated 
both  the  Russian  and  the  German 
Armies  in  less  than  2  years. 

If  the  Soviet  (jovemment  would 
read  its  history  books,  it  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a  peace  treaty  was 
signed  with  Elstonia  in  1920  confirming 
the  smsdler  nation's  independence. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  never  felt  obligated  to  abide  by 
the  principles  of  any  treaty  it  has 
signed  over  the  years.  The  Estonians 
found  this  out  when  the  Soviets  pres- 
sured them  into  accepting  military 
bases  in  1939,  and  in  1940,  when  the 
country  was  completely  taken  over  by 
the  U.S;S.R. 

Elstonlans  have  now  lived  imder 
Soviet  domination  for  42  years.  A  gen- 
eration has  now  grown  up  without  the 
democracy  that  existed  under  the  in- 
dependent Estonian  Government  of 
1918  to  1940.  It  must  seem  impossible 
to  maintain  any  degree  of  hope  after 
42  years  of  imprisonment.  But  the  Es- 
tonians have  done  just  that,  buoyed  by 
the  memories  of  past  freedom  and 
spurred  on  by  the  dreams  of  those  dis- 
satisfied with  a  society  of  persecution. 
We  are  helping  these  people  today  by 
sending  the  Soviet  Union  a  message: 
that  Estonia  will  again  be  independent 
as  it  was  on  February  24,  1918. 

Estonian  workers  are  also  sending  a 
message  to  the  Kremlin.  Due  to  the 
developments  in  Poland  last  year,  a 
spark  of  independence  was  felt  else- 
where In  Eastern  Europe,  including 
Estonia.  We  have  heard  from  under- 
ground sources  that  leaflets  are  being 
distributed  in  Elstonla,  asking  workers 
to  stop  their  labor  for  a  half  hour  on 
the  first  worldng  day  of  each  month. 

Initial  news  reports  in  the  West  la- 
beled this  quest  a  failure.  They  failed 
to  realize  the  long-term  nature  of  the 
request.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  a  one- 
time event.  Workers  were  asked  to 
spread  the  word  and  tell  others  of  the 
plan,  with  the  hope  that  participation 
would  increase  each  month.  The  leaf- 
lets said: 

Do  not  be  frightened  off  If  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  total  success  in  the  first 
few  months. 

They  were  building  for  the  future. 

The  demands  of  the  workers  show 
just  how  brave  these  men  and  women 
are.  They  call  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  make  substantial  changes  in 


its  longstanding  policies  that  violate 
human  rights.  The  first  demand  is  for 
the  Soviet  Army  to  withdraw  from  Af- 
ghanistan. They  also  ask  that  Poland 
be  left  alone,  that  exports  of  food- 
stuffs be  halted,  that  discriminatory 
forms  of  trade  be  ended,  that  all  politi- 
cal prisoners  be  released  and  all  inter- 
nal exiles  canceled,  that  military  serv- 
ice be  reduced  by  6  months,  and  that 
U.N.  and  Helsinki  accords  on  human 
rights  be  obeyed. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  the  workers" 
plan  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  will 
succeed.  On  this  anniversary  of  Esto- 
nian Independence  Day,  we  pray  that 
it  wiU.« 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
consider  empires.  Some  would  say  the 
a«e  of  true  empires  has  passed,  that 
we  are  in  the  modem  age  of  the 
nation-state.  One  and  a  half  million 
Estonians  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  For  they  live 
under  the  domination  of  the  mighti- 
est, cruelegt  Imperial  power  of  recent 
history,  the  Soviet  Union.  On  this,  the 
64th  anniversary  of  Elstonian  inde- 
pendence, an  independence  which  we 
in  the  United  States  continue  to  recog- 
nize, let  us  not  forget  this  malevolent 
force  which  effectively  controls  Esto- 
nian polities  and  society. 

On  February  24,  1918,  Estonian  lead- 
ers proclaimed  their  independence,  in 
spite  of  the  nation's  occupation  by 
German  troops.  The  Germans  re- 
sponded to  this  move  by  imprisoning 
many  of  these  leaders,  but  the 
German  force  was  soon  to  crumble 
and,  by  November,  it  withdrew.  The 
Soviets  quickly  tried  to  assert  their  au- 
thority by  invading,  but  by  February 
of  1919,  the  invasion  had  been  effec- 
tively repulsed.  From  1920  until  1940, 
Estonians  lived  under  a  constitution 
with  a  bill  of  rights  and  free  elections. 
For  most  of  that  time,  they  lived  with 
guarantees  of  hiunan  rights  and  pro- 
tections of  the  rights  of  minorities. 

In  1940,  the  Soviets  put  an  end  to 
the  rule  of  constitutional  law  by  occu- 
pying Estonia.  Then,  after  3  years  of 
Nazi  occupation,  the  Soviets  returned, 
ruthlessly  oppressing  opponents. 

Today,  Estonians  live  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
strive  to  maintain  their  culture,  but 
this  effort  is  limited  by  the  constraints 
of  their  oppressor.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  made  a  mockery  of 
human  rights  and  free  expression.  So. 
on  the  64th  anniversary  of  Estonian 
independence,  let  us  join  with  Esto- 
nians here  and  in  their  homeland  in 
looking  toward  a  day  when  Estonians 
can  again  live  freely  and  enjoy  the  full 
richness  of  their  culture.* 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  commemorating  the  64th 
anniversary  of  Estonian  independence. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  42  years  after 
the  lights  went  out  in  Elstonia,  in  1940, 
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following  the  Stalinist  takeover  of 
that  land,  the  commitment  to  individ- 
ual freedom  and  national  sovereignty 
remains  alive  and  well  among  Elsto- 
nlans today. 

Estonians,  like  their  valiant  Lithua- 
nian and  Latvian  neighbors,  are  fierce- 
ly dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
their  language,  their  religions  and 
their  culture.  That  spirit  of  determina- 
tion has  helped  them  to  survive  the 
perils  of  a  Second  World  War  in  this 
century  and  over  four  decades  of  at- 
tempted suppression  of  their  national 
identity  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  a  time  when  the  fate  of  the  Baltic 
nations  tends  to  be  superseded  in  the 
international  news  media  by  events  in 
other  parts  of  the  world— in  Poland, 
Afghanistan,  the  Far  East  and  Latin 
America— it  is  well  to  recall  that  the 
principle  of  self-determination  re- 
mains an  unfulfilled  goal,  instead  of  a 
reality,  in  much  of  the  world  today. 

In  commemorating  this  anniversary, 
we  should  recognize  the  friendship 
which  exists  between  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia and  ourselves— and  the  outstand- 
ing contribution  of  Americans  of  Esto- 
nian descent  to  our  national  life.  We 
also  extend  to  them  our  hopes  and  our 
prayers  that  the  dream  of  freedom 
from  foreign  domination  will  never 
fade.* 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  the  brave  Estonian  people  on 
the  64th  anniversary  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

It  has  been  42  years  now  since  the 
Soviet  Union  brutally  Invaded  Estonia. 
Prior  to  the  invasion,  the  Estonian 
people  had  known  independence  for 
only  22  years.  5fet  the  love  of  freedom 
in  the  Estonian  people  remains  so 
strong  that  four  decades  of  Soviet  op- 
pression have  been  imable  to  stamp  it 
out. 

The  Soviet  reign  in  Estonia  has  been 
marked  by  total  disregard  for  the  na- 
tionalistic and  cultural  ambitions,  as 
well  as  the  simple  human  rights,  of 
the  Elstonlan  people.  As  part  of  its 
cynical  and  barbaric  policy  of  "Russlfi- 
cation."  the  Soviet  Union  has  engaged 
in  mass  deportation  of  Elstonlans  away 
from  their  homeland  to  distant  parts 
of  Siberia,  and  has  resettled  thousands 
of  Russian  people  in  Estonia  in  an  at- 
tempt to  eradicate  the  country's  na- 
tionalist identity.  But  as  In  neighbor- 
ing Latvia  and  Lithuania,  the  longing 
for  a  new  day  of  independence  in  Esto- 
nia has  survived  and  grown  despite  the 
Soviets'  efforts. 

Our  own  efforts  in  speaking  out 
against  Soviet  brutality  and  continu- 
ing our  Government's  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  occupation  of  Estonia  are 
vital  to  the  struggle  to  make  that 
nation  once  again  a  member  of  the 
community  of  Independent  nations.  I 
am  honored  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  the  brave  Estonian  people 


in  trying  to  make  Estonian  Independ- 
ence Day  more  than  a  memory.* 
*  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  E^stonia's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence from  Russia  in  1918. 

While  in  many  respects  this  is  a 
joyous  occasion,  it  is  also  commemo- 
rated with  a  sense  of  sadness.  In  1940, 
disregarding  solemn  treaty  promises, 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  and  annexed 
Estonia.  Estonia  was  victimized  by  the 
great  tyrants  of  the  modem  age, 
Hitler  and  Stalin,  and  when  they  de- 
cided to  partition  Eastern  Europe,  in- 
dependent Elstonla  was  condemned  to 
Soviet  domination.  The  proud  people 
of  Estonia  have,  in  effect,  been  living 
under  martial  law  since  this  illegal  in- 
corporation into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  present  situation  in  Estonia, 
and  the  other  two  Baltic  Republics  of 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  has  been  affect- 
ed by  recent  developments  in  Poland. 
The  emergence  of  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment in  Poland  has  inspired  dissidents 
in    the   Baltic   States.    In   September 

1980,  dissidents  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  sent  a  message  of  support  to 
Lech  Walesa.  In  October  1980,  a  strike 
took  place  at  a  tractor  factory  in 
Tartu,  Estonia.  In  February  1981,  an- 
other strike  took  place  on  a  state  farm 
in    southern    Estonia.    By    December 

1981,  attempts  were  t>eing  made  to  or- 
ganize a  half-hour  work  stoppage  on 
the  first  workday  of  each  month. 

Despite  the  crackdown  by  the 
Soviet-supported  Jaruzelski  regime  in 
Poland,  news  has  reached  the  West 
that  attempts  are  continuing  to  orga- 
nize a  republicwide  half-hour  strike 
every  month.  This  is  reportedly  the 
first  known  attempt  to  organize  a 
large-scale  work  stoppage  anywhere  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  de- 
tained about  150  people  In  Estonia  for 
questioning  in  connection  with  this 
action,  and  four  people  are  apparently 
still  being  held. 

Idr.  Speaker,  it  is  Imperative  that 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  E^stonla  and  their  Baltic 
neighbors.  We  must  make  it  clear  that 
we  will  not  allow  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  hold  entire  nations  captive, 
making  a  mockery  of  the  hutman 
rights  standards  adhered  to  by  the  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions, nor  should  we  ever.  We  should 
maintain  the  diplomatic  legations  of 
these  countries  now  existing  in  the 
United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Baltic  States 
and  the  Ukraine,  I  intend  to  continue 
my  efforts  on  behalf  to  these  proud 
people  until  their  quest  for  freedom  is 
realized.  I  am  also  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 218  on  behalf  of  well-known 
human  rights  activist  Mart  Nlklus.  Ar- 


rested and  sent  to  a  slave  labor  camp. 
Mart  Niklus'  only  crime  was  in  de- 
manding that  the  Soviet  Union 
comply  with  the  Helsinki  accords.  He 
wanted  Elstonia  to  be  free. 

Estonians  have  suffered  Soviet  domi- 
nation for  over  40  years,  and  a  whole 
new  generation  has  grown  to  maturfty 
since  the  E^stonian  Republic  was 
robbed  of  its  independence.  E>espite 
their  tribulations,  the  proud  Estonian 
people  have  not  lost  hope.  Congress 
and  our  President  must  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  so  that  one  day 
these  people  will  truly  be  free.* 

*  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  voices  from 
around  the  world  in  commemorating 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

The  Estonian  people  proudly  pro- 
claimed independence  as  a  free  nation 
in  1918.  Yet,  today,  they  are  virtually 
prisoners  within  their  own  country. 
For  the  last  40  years,  Estonia  has  been 
held  captive  by  a  tyrannical  and  re- 
pressive military  force— the  Soviet 
Union.  As  is  true  with  all  the  captive 
nations,  the  people  of  Estonia  have 
been  flagrantly  denied  national  self- 
determination.  They  are  denied  recog- 
nition of  their  proud  past,  their 
imique  cultural  heritage,  and  their  in- 
alienable right  to  exist  as  a  separate 
and  independent  nation. 

Despite  this  living  tragedy,  the  free- 
dom movement  in  Elstonia  has  re- 
mained strong.  The  Estonians  are  a 
proud  and  courageous  people  whose 
suffering  has  strengthened  their  re- 
solve to  one  day  overthrow  the  yolk  of 
Soviet  imperialism  and  to  once  again 
establish  a  free  nation. 

As  this  freedom  movement  in  Esto- 
nia continues  to  grow,  let  us  give 
strength  to  the  steadfast  aspirations 
of  the  brave  Estonian  people  who  sym- 
bolize mankind's  indomitable  quest  for 
freedom.* 

*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 24  marks  the  64th  anniversay  of 
Estonian  Independence  Day.  Inde- 
pendence was  achieved  in  1918  after  a 
long  struggle  against  repressive  Czar- 
ist  Russia. 

Today  the  Estonian  people  have 
been  enslaved  by  the  czar's  modem 
day  successors,  the  Communist  Soviet 
regime.  In  1940,  Estonia  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union  against 
her  wishes,  along  with  the  other  two 
Baltic  republics.  The  Soviet  invasion 
put  an  end  to  the  22  years  of  progress 
and  freedom  which  Estonians  had  en- 
Joyed  within  the  fledgling  republic. 
Since  then  the  Estonian  people  have 
been  oppressed,  both  individually  and 
collectively.  Mass  arrests  and  a  climate 
of  brutality  were  direct  products  of 
the  Soviet  invasion. 

Despite  the  daily  deprivations  of  the 
totalitarian  state  into  which  Eistonia 
has  l>een  absorbed,  Estonians  have  not 
given  up  hope  that  the  Soviet  coloni- 
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zation  of  their  land  will  one  day  cease 
and  Estonians  will  be  able  to  rejoin 
the  community  of  free  and  independ- 
ent nations.  However,  for  E^stonians  to 
maintain  4his  hope,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial for  them  to  uphold  their  dignity 
as  a  community  and  as  individuals,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
know  that  they  do  not  stand  alone. 
They  must  know  that  all  free  people 
remember  their  plight  and  empathize 
with  them.  Hence,  the  celebration  of 
Estonian  Independence  Day  must  not 
be  a  bittersweet  memory  of  freedom 
lost  but  rather  a  hope  that  Justice  will 
triumph  and  liberty  will  be  restored.  I 
think  all  Americans  join  me  in  wishing 
that  Estonia  and  her  Baltic  neighbors 
will  regain  their  independence  so  that 
these  peoples  may  enjoy  the  liberties 
it  is  our  privilege  as  Americans  to 
have. 

estoniam  aloericam 
National  Cooticil, 
Ntw  York,  N.Y..  February  16,  1982. 
Hon.  Gixmi  M.  Amdkrson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DZAK  Mr.  Akderson:  On  February  24th. 
Estonians  all  over  the  free  world  will  ob- 
serve the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia. 

In  view  of  this  occasion,  we  are  herewith 
presenting  to  you  the  enclosed  statement  on 
the  present  situation  in  Estonia. 

On  behalf  of  all  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent,  the  Estonian  American  National 
Council  respectfully  asks  your  cooperation 
in  focusing  attention  on  these  questions  in 
the  Congressional  forum. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JUHAM  SmONSON, 

President 

The  Cuksknt  SrroAXiOK  iw  Estonia  With 

PABTicxnjut  Refxrzrcc  to  Recent  Events 

IN  Poland 

The  64th  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia's  Declaration  of  Independence  finds 
Its  people  in  the  West  and  in  Soviet  occu- 
pied Estonia  gravely  concerned  about  their 
future.  Estonians,  along  with  people  all  over 
the  world,  are  apprehensive  about  the  very 
serious  turn  of  events  In  Poland. 

The  Polish  situation  has  particular  signifi- 
cance for  Estonia,  and  the  other  two  Baltic 
Republics  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  because 
of  the-  parallels  In  their  respective  national 
developments.  Estonia  and  Poland  both 
emerged  as  nation-states  at  the  close  of 
World  War  I,  after  successfully  defending 
themselves  against  Bolshevik  Russia.  Both 
had  their  futures  as  Independent  national 
states  dashed  by  the  secret  protocol  of  the 
Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  In  1939:  Poland 
was  divided  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union;  Estonia,  along  with  Latvia 
and  Lithuania,  was  summarily  condemned 
to  Soviet  domination. 

Thus,  It  is  not  a  surprise  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Solidarity  movement  in  Poland 
has  already  affected  events  in  Estonia.  In 
September  1980.  dissidents  in  Estonia. 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  sent  a  message  of  sup- 
port to  Lech  Walesa.  In  October  1980.  a 
strike  took  place  at  a  tractor  factory  in 
Tartu,  Estonia.  In  February  1981,  another 
strike  took  place  on  a  state  farm  in  south- 


em  Estonia.  By  December  1981,  attempts 
were  being  made  to  organize  a  half-hour 
work  stoppage  on  the  first  workday  of  each 
and  every  month. 

E>espit^  the  crackdown  in  Poland,  news 
has  reached  the  West  (as  reported  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  January  28th) 
that  attempts  are  continuing  to  organize  a 
Republic- wide  half-hour  strike  every  month. 
This  Is  the  first  known  attempt  to  organize 
a  large-scale  work  stoppage  anywhere  in  the 
Soviet  Onion.  The  Soviets  have  detained 
about  150  people  in  Estonia  for  questioning 
in  connection  with  this  action,  and  four 
people  are  reportedly  still  being  held. 

Estonians  realize  that  the  road  ahead  will 
be  difficult.  They  have,  in  effect,  been  living 
under  martial  law  since  their  Illegal  incorpo- 
ration into  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  Howev- 
er, the  events  in  Poland  have  set  off  rever- 
berations which  will  of  necessity  affect  the 
Soviet  Onion.  The  Soviet  occupied  Baltic 
Republitz.  in  closest  contact  with  the  West, 
are  the  natural  starting  points  for  this  irre- 
versible development. 

Western  support,  and  especially  the 
United  States'  steadfast  nonrecognition  of 
the  illegal  incorporation  of  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union,  has  in- 
calculable importance  for  those  who  have 
refused  to  give  up  their  dream  of  a  free  Es- 
tonia. 

The  Estonian  American  National  Council 
asks  you  to  continue  this  reality  by:  Actively 
supporting  and  voting  for  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  #218  on  behalf  of  well-known 
Estonian  human  rights  activist  Mart  Niklus: 
and  joining  the  Congressional  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine. 

Estonians  have  suffered  Soviet  domina- 
tion for  over  40  years,  and  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration has  grown  to  maturity  since  the  Es- 
tonian Republic  was  robbed  of  its  independ- 
ence. This  new  generation,  however,  has  not 
forgotten  the  dream  of  its  forefathers,  and 
present  developments  In  Poland  will  have 
ramifications  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  hope  that  the  United  States,  as  per- 
sonified by  its  Congress  and  President,  will 
also  not  forget  and  will  continue  to  hold 
high  the  beacon  of  freedom  as  inspiration 
for  those  whose  struggle  has  not  yet  ended. 

New  York,  N.Y.  February  1 982.0 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  64th  anniversary 
of  Estonian  Independence  Day.  The 
history  of  the  brave  and  resourceful 
people  of  Estonia  has  been  a  tragic 
one.  Successive  waves  of  foreign 
powers  have  invaded  this  small  Baltic 
State  throughout  history,  inflicting 
pain  and  suffering  on  these  resilient 
people. 

The  strong  nationalism  of  the  Esto- 
nians contributed  to  their  valiantly 
fought,  successful  struggle  against  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1920,  when  they  were 
granted  their  long-sought  freedom. 

In  the  two  decades  following  sover- 
eignty, the  Estonians  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  history  as  a  spokesman  of 
small  democratic  states. 

But  the  people  of  Elstonia  were 
shown  not  to  be  masters  of  their  own 
destiny,  Estonia's  display  of  democrat- 
ic ideals  of  justice  and  liberty  was 
abruptly  halted  in  1940  when  it  was 
again  Invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Though  successful  in  keeping  its  cul- 
ture, language,  and  religion,  the  fate 


of  Estonia  is  subject  to  Soviet  dictates 
even  today. 

We  join  together  today  to  com- 
memorate the  Estonian  dream  of  free- 
dom. We  honor  the  people  of  Estonia 
for  their  courage  and  self-determina- 
tion as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  and 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Estonia  as  they  continue 
their  struggle  for  self-determination.* 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  once  again  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  and  with  Esto- 
nian-Americans and  Estonians 
throughout  the  world  in  conunemorat- 
ing  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, on  February  24.  1918.  I 
have  long  been  an  active  supporter  of 
the  struggle  of  the  brave  people  of  Es- 
tonia and  the  other  Baltic  States 
against  Soviet  domination,  and  in  the 
same  spirit  I  am  adso  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine.  Most 
recently,  I  have  signed  on  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  House  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion. 218,  a  resolution  opposing  the  im- 
prisonment in  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Mart  Niklus,  a  well-known  Estonian 
dissident. 

Today  we  must  remember  that  Esto- 
nia has  not  always  been  a  captive 
nation,  but  for  20  years  Estoniano 
lived  as  a  free  people.  Out  of  the 
wreckage  of  World  War  I,  Estonia  pro- 
claimed itself  an  independent  republic 
in  1918,  and  although  invaded  that 
same  year  by  Soviet  armies,  was  able 
to  win  a  war  of  independence  and  re- 
pulse the  Soviets  in  February  1920.  As 
a  free  country,  Estonia  made  grreat 
progress  in  agriculture,  industrial  en- 
terprise and  cultural  development.  It 
should  be  noted  that  E^stonia  was  the 
first  nation  in  the  world  to  grant  its 
minorities  autonomy  through  govern- 
ment subsidized  ethnic  schools. 

However,  this  economic  development 
and  social  tolerance  was  ended  in  1940, 
when  following  the  infamous  pact  be- 
tween Hitler  and  Stalin,  the  Soviet 
Union  annexed  Estonia,  Lithuania  and 
Latvia. 

Thus,  for  the  last  40  years,  the  small 
country  has  been  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation. Through  deportation,  execu- 
tion and  emigration,  E^stonia  has  en- 
dured a  horrible  loss  of  its  people.  In 
the  first  years  of  Soviet  occupation, 
one-third  of  the  population  was  lost. 
Some  Estonians  were  able,  however,  to 
flee  the  danger  of  their  homeland  and 
come  to  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  to  maintain  the  fight  for 
freedom  In  Estonia  and  the  other 
Baltic  States. 

I  know  that  we  are  all  watching  the 
events  in  Poland  very  closely.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Baltic  States  parallels  that 
of  Poland  in  several  important  ways. 
The  Baltic  region  and  Poland  gained 
independence  following  the  First 
World    War,    and    then   came    under 
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Soviet  rule  during  the  Second  World 
War.  And  too,  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  have  maintained  their  proud 
national  heritage  and  cultural  integri- 
ty despite  severe  political,  economic, 
and  religious  oppression. 

The  impressive  and  courageous  ef- 
forts of  Polish  labor  unions  to  negoti- 
ate some  measure  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  from  Soviet  rule  has 
surely  sparked  the  embers  of  hope  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  live  in  the 
captive  nations.  Already  there  have 
been  isolated  strikes  in  Estonia,  and 
efforts  to  organize  a  national  work- 
stoppage  movement.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment and  Solidarity  may  right  now 
be  at  a  standoff,  but  the  drama  is  not 
yet  played  out,  and  we  wish  them  suc- 
cess In  their  brave  venture.  Let  us  also 
hope  that  success  in  Poland  will  also 
result  in  some  measure  of  freedom 
coming  to  the  people  of  Estonia  as 
well.* 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  com- 
memorating the  64  th  anniversary  of 
Estonian  independence.  And  even  as  I 
do  so,  I  cannot  help  but  ask  myself, 
"what  purpose  do  all  these  words 
serve,  which  are  spoken,  printed,  and 
stashed  away  in  the  Congsxssional 
Record?"  My  colleagues  have  spoken 
with  eloquence  and  conviction  on  the 
plight  of  this  brave  people.  Like  them, 
I  am  moved  by  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion to  speak  out.  But  still,  I  ask,  to 
what  end? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world's  long  histo- 
ry of  tyrannous  regimes  teaches  us 
one  thing,  namely  that  the  inexorable 
progression  of  the  human  race  is 
toward  the  overthrow  of  any  power 
which  oppresses  personal  freedom.  For 
this  we  have  not  government,  not 
social  organization  to  thank,  but 
rather  the  nature  of  man.  The  roots  of 
individuality,  of  a  sense  of  personal 
destiny  press  up  against  every  struc- 
ture of  tyranny,  and  eventually  cause 
it  to  crumble.  It  may  happen  slowly— 
it  usually  does.  It  may  take  years,  or 
decades,  or  centuries,  but  it  always 
happens. 

How  long  it  takes  depends  on  how 
vivid  the  vision  of  freedom  remains. 
This  vision  is  the  sole  sustaining  force 
of  an  oppressed  people.  It  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
The  clearer  the  vision,  the  stronger 
the  resistance.  But  pressed  upon  by 
the  foimdation  of  a  tyraimous  regime, 
people  can  lose  the  light;  the  vision 
may  fade. 

The  Estonians  have  lived  under 
Soviet  domination  for  over  40  years 
now.  An  entire  generation  has  grown 
up  knowing  nothing  but  brutal  injus- 
tice. An  entire  generation  has  come  to 
maturity  in  a  world  where  their  own 
nationality  is  denied,  where  every  kind 
of  freedom— religious,  political, 
social— is  repressed,  where  men  like 
Mart  Niklus  and  Juri  Kukk  are  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor,  foimd  guilty  of 


loving  their  native  culture.  When  good 
people  see  all  the  force  of  law,  all  the 
mechanisms  of  government  on  the  side 
of  evil— and  witness  no  other  way  of 
life— there  is  a  danger  that  they  will 
lose  perspective  and  begin  to  believe 
that  cruelty.  Injustice,  and  suffering 
are  the  way  of  the  world— everywhere, 
always.  Then  the  roots  of  freedom 
wither.  Then  the  vision  fades.  The  re- 
sistance weakens,  and  tyranny  lasts  a 
little  longer. 

Herein  lies  the  value  of  what  we  are 
doing  here,  the  purpose  of  all  our 
words,  spoken  and  printed  in  the  Coit- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD.  We  havc  a  respon- 
sibility to  shout  out  to  the  people  of 
Estonia  that  freedom  is  real  and  re- 
alizable. We  have  a  duty  to  encourage 
them  that  the  historical  progression  of 
man  is  toward  independence  and  not 
domination.  For  nations  captive  within 
the  Soviet  sphere  of  power,  moral  sup- 
port is  our  strongest  weapon.  So  let 
not  only  us  here  in  Congress  but  all 
people  of  the  free  world  offer  it  abun- 
dantly that  the  vision  may  remain 
clear  and  events  may  hasten  to  their 
inevitable  conclusion— freedom  for  Es- 
tonia.* 

•  Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Today  we 
celebrate  the  64th  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Baltic  State  of  Elsto- 
nia.  This  day  is  marred  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  small  nation  shares  with 
its  neighbors  of  the  Baltic  the  oppres- 
sion of  Soviet  domination. 

We,  as  Americans,  cannot  but  sym- 
pathize with  these  proud  people  as 
they  yearn  for  a  life  of  the  freedom  to 
choose,  to  share,  to  move  about  which 
we  in  our  great  Nation  take  for  grant- 
ed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  Ukraine,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty 
to  support  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  who  cling  to  the  hope  that  one 
day  freedom  will  once  again  be  theirs. 
They  cling  to  the  hope  that  one  day 
their  children  will  live  in  a  land  free 
from  foreign  occupation.  By  keeping 
the  plight  of  the  Baltic  States  in  the 
public  eye,  we  offer  meaningful  sup- 
port to  their  struggle  to  be  free.  More 
than  ever  the  Soviet  Union's  expan- 
sionist policies  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
They  have  a  long  history  of  subjugat- 
ing countries  near  their  trarders  and 
completely  cutting  them  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Their  Incorporation 
of  Estonia  along  with  the  other  Baltic 
States  is  a  travesty  that  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

That  is  why  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  on  this  64th 
anniversary,  in  showing  our  solidarity 
for  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  Estonia.* 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
summer  of  1940,  a  few  months  after 
signing  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  sovereign  nation  of 
Estonia  saw  its  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  fall  victim 


to  Soviet  expansionism.  The  illegal  an- 
nexation of  Estonia  has  been  neither 
forgotten  nor  accepted  by  the  genera- 
tion of  Elstonians  that  has  matured 
since. 

Forty  years  have  passed,  and  yet  the 
Soviets  continue  their  repression  of 
the  freedoms  of  expression,  informa- 
tion, and  national  identity.  It  is  thus 
fitting  that  on  this  day.  as  we  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  Estonian 
independence,  we  should  also  com- 
mend those  who  continue  their  strug- 
gle for  freedoms  that  we  too  often 
take  for  granted. 

On  March  27  of  last  year,  Jueri 
Kukk  died  in  a  Soviet  prison  camp  in 
North  Central  Russia,  after  sustaining 
a  4-month  hunger  strike.  His  crime 
was  "the  spreading  of  anti-Soviet 
propaganda."  He  had  dared  to  protest 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
and  dared  to  support  the  boycott  of 
the  Moscow  Olympics.  Most  impor- 
tantly, he  had  dared  to  speak  of  Esto- 
nian independence.  His  wife,  5  friends, 
and  25  KGB  agents  attends  his  funer- 
al, and  requests  to  return  his  body  to 
his  native  land  were  denied.  He  was 
buried  in  an  unnamed  grave,  marked 
only  by  his  prison  number  on  a  plain 
wooden  post. 

Jueri  Kukk  never  caused  any  physi- 
cal harm  to  anyone.  He  was  a  chemist 
and  a  teacher,  and  above  all,  sin  E]sto- 
nian  nationalist.  He  suffered  and  died 
at  the  hands  of  a  force  foreign  to  his 
country,  for  speaking  freely  within 
that  country,  as  was  his  right.  His  sac- 
rifice and  courage  must  not  go  un- 
marked. 

Nor  may  we  be  peniiltted  to  forget 
those  who  carry  on  his  struggle.  Ar- 
rested with  Kukk  was  the  well-known 
E^stonian  nationalist  Mart  Niklus,  cur- 
rently serving  a  15-year  sentence  in 
another  Soviet  labor  camp  for  the 
same  crimes.  His  unselfish  commit- 
ment to  his  convictions  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration to  his  countrymen,  and  to  us 
all.  Reports  reaching  the  west  speak  of 
attempts  to  organize  Republicwide 
half  hour  strikes  every  month.  Many 
other  Estonian  citizens  have  'l>een  ar- 
rested by  their  Russian  protectors  in 
connection  with  this  action,  and  our 
thoughts  must  be  with  them. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  this 
day  presents  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  world  on  the 
plight  of  the  Estonian  people,  and  to 
urge  the  Soviets  to  exhibit  a  greater 
degree  of  respect  for  human  rights 
and  ethnic  independence  within  that 
country.  I  hope  that  the  fates  of  Jueri 
Kukk  and  Mart  Niklus  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  courageous  men  such  as 
these  deserve  our  respect,  admiration, 
support,  and  above  all,  gratitude.* 
*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, February  24,  1982,  marlcs  the  64th 
anniversary  of  Estonian  independence. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress,   and  with  'Esto- 
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nlan  Americans  and  Estonians 
throughout  the  world,  in  commemo- 
ratlns  this  day  and  in  showing  support 
for  the  struggle  of  the  brave  people  of 
this  Baltic  State  against  Soviet  domi- 
nation. 

During  the  period  of  20  years  which 
the  IM^nlan  people  enjoyed  their  in- 
dependence, they  demonstrated  what 
a  small  nation  is  able  to  achieve  in  all 
fields  while  enjoying  a  democratic  way 
of  life.  They  achieved  an  exceptionally 
high  educational  level,  progess  in  agri- 
culture production,  and  industrial  en- 
terprise. Their  folUore  continues  to 
win  recognition  for  its  originality, 
colorful  variety,  and  great  artistic 
value. 

As  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  invasion, 
in  1940.  this  prosperous  life  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  by  the  brutal  acts  of  their 
large  totalitarian  neighbor.  The  Esto- 
nian people  have  suffered  extremely 
heavy  human  and  material  losses. 
Since  then,  a  whole  new  generation 
has  grown  to  maturity  which  have  not 
forgotten  the  dream  of  their  forefa- 
thers. Estonians  at  home  and  abroad 
have  struggled  bravely  and  successful- 
ly to  retain  their  culture  and  tradi- 
tions. And  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  enthusiasm  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Estonian  descent  in  carrying 
on  the  culture  and  traditions  of  their 
broad  heritage. 

For  this  reason.  I  gladly  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  his 
celebration  and  remembrance  of  free- 
dom that  once  was  in  Estonia.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  is  a  day  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  that  there  are  millions  of 
people  living  in  Estonia  and  other  na- 
tions around  the  world  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  of 
thought,  movement,  and  expression 
that  we  all  take  for  granted. 

The  situation  taking  place  in  Poland 
has  special  significance  for  the  people 
of  Estonia.  Both  nations  emerged  as 
independent  states  following  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  But  the  great  poten- 
tial they  both  expressed  as  free  states 
came  to  a  tragic  end  as  a  result  of  the 
heinous  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of 
1939.  As  a  result  of  that  agreement, 
Poland  was  to  be  divided  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union,  while  Es- 
tonia. Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  con- 
demned to  the  Soviet  rule  that  con- 
trols them  to  this  day. 

The  Soviet  ruling  elite  should  take 
note  that  while  it  maintains  political 
control  over  Estonia,  it  will  never  be 
able  to  obliterate  the  strong  national 
traditions  held  by  the  people  who  live 
there.  In  spite  of  Soviet  domination, 
the  Estonian  people  continue  to  hold 
onto  their  cultural  heritage.  They 
have  never  given  up  the  hope  that 
someday  they  will  once  again  be  able 
to  raise  the  Estonian  national  flag  in  a 


declaration  of  freedom  from  Russian 
rule. 

The  stirrings  of  that  new  independ- 
ence is  being  expressed  in  Estonia 
today.  The  Polish  Solidarity  move- 
ment has  had  a  strong  influence  on 
Estonian  workers.  In  September  1980, 
Estonian  dissidents  sent  a  message  of 
support  to  Solidarity  leader  Lech 
Walesa  and  a  month  later  a  strike 
took  place  at  an  Estonian  tractor 
plant. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  in  the 
press  that  Estonian  workers  are  at- 
tempting to  organize  a  countrywide 
half-hour  strike  every  month  in  sup- 
port of  Solidarity.  It  has  also  been  re- 
ported that  Soviet  authorities  have  de- 
tained 150  Estonians  for  attempting  to 
organize  that  work  stoppage. 

All  Americans  should  give  their 
strongest  support  to  this  stirring  of 
human  rights  activism  in  E]stonia.  The 
events  in  Poland  have  set  off  a  chain 
of  events  that  hopefully  will  culminate 
in  a  new  burst  of  freedom  for  the 
Soviet-occupied  Baltic  Republics.* 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  celebration  of  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  After  years 
of  struggle  against  imperialist  Russia, 
the  people  of  Estonia  achieved  their 
independence  and  freedom  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1918.  Along  with  their  neigh- 
boring nation-state,  Poland,  the  Esto- 
nians embarked  on  a  new  era  of  liberty 
and  equality. 

In  1939,  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact  was  signed:  Poland  was  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  military  super- 
powers of  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
Estonia,  along  with  Latvia  and  Lithua- 
nia, was  bartered  away  to  Russia.  The 
free  and  independent  infancy  of  a  sov- 
ereign people  was  replaced  by  the  cold, 
hard  domination  of  a  Russia  preparing 
to  go  to  war.  In  the  postwar  era,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  maintained  its  stran- 
glehold over  the  people  of  Estonia. 

Like  the  brave  Poles  who  have  risen 
up  against  the  Soviet  bear,  the  people 
of  Estonia  have  never  relinquished 
their  di«am  of  freedom.  So  strong  is 
this  dream,  that  they  have  actively 
supported  the  Solidarity  labor  move- 
ment in  Poland  and  have  condemned 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  role  they 
have  played. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  stand  up  and 
demand  liberty  for  the  people  of 
Poland;  we  stand  behind  a  huge  arse- 
nal of  nuclear  and  conventional  weap- 
onry. But  the  people  of  Estonia,  who 
have  nothing  more  than  the  love  of 
liberty  to  shield  them,  have  worked  to 
organize  a  Republicwlde,  half-hour 
strike  every  month  in  support  of  their 
brothers  in  Poland.  Indeed,  several 
strikes  have  already  taken  place  in 
some  of  the  larger  factories.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  true  courage,  and  we  in  the 
West  must  make  sure  that  such  action 
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does  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Baltic  States 
and  Ukraine,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  Estonians  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  in  recognition  of 
this  64th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  a  true  freedom-loving  people. 
Let  us  commit  ourselves,  here,  today, 
to  assuring  that  their  hopes,  their 
dreams,  and  their  future  will  never 
die.* 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marlcs  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  free  and  democratic 
Estonian  state.  In  an  earlier  time  this 
day  would  have  been  joyfully  celebrat- 
ed, but  today  it  brings  to  mind  the  in- 
dignities and  sorrows  inflicted  on  the 
Estonian  people  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1939.  the  Soviets,  conspiring  with 
Nazi  Germany,  robbed  the  Estonian 
people  of  their  independence  and  their 
human  rights. 

In  the  last  45  years  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration has  grown  to  maturity  without 
the  rights  of  free  men  and  women,  but 
the  active  dissident  movement  in  Esto- 
nia has  demonstrated  that  the  desire 
for  freedom  cannot  be  snuffed  out  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Estonian  people. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  Ukraine,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  for  the  fate  of  Estonian  dis- 
sidents now  arrested  and  serving  harsh 
prison  sentences  for  daring  to  exercise 
basic  human  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Soviet  Constitution. 
Among  these  is  Mart  Niklus.  an  Esto- 
nian scientist,  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  10  years  at  hard  regime  in  the 
Soviet  prison  camps.  Dr.  Niklus  is  in 
poor  health  and  in  need  of  immediate 
medical  attention.  Dr.  Niklus'  crime 
consisted  of  promoting  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  Helsinki  accords 
to  which  the  Soviets  are  a  signatory.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  218  which 
urges  the  Soviets  to  release  Dr.  Niklus 
and  to  allow  him  to  emigrate  to 
Sweden.* 

*  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  year  after 
year  we  commemorate  the  independ- 
ence of  Estonia  to  show  the  world  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  a  small  country 
that  longs  to  be  free  again. 

The  Soviet  Army  rolled  over  her  in 
1940,  and  then  she  was  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  been  42 
years  since  that  dark  day,  and  the 
people  of  the  world  who  enjoy  free- 
dom must  never  forget  the  capitivity 
of  the  Estonian  people  and  must  never 
abandon  their  hope  for  independence. 

Russian  Imperialism  has  a  long  his- 
tory dating  back  centuries,  and  Soviet 
communism  gave  it  a  new  face  in  this 
century  and  broadened  its  horizons  on 
a  global  scale. 

There  are  those  in  our  country  who 
seem  to  be  advocating  unilateral  disar- 
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mament  and  suggest  that  we  can  make 
peace  with  the  Russians  if  we  drop  our 
defenses. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
Russia  or  of  Soviet  communism  that 
offers  any  evidence  of  peaceful  inten- 
tions, but  provides  evidence  only  of 
the  will  to  dominate  other  peoples. 

The  Estonians  can  tell  us  about  it. 
So  can  the  Ulu^inians  and  all  the 
other  captive  peoples  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  the  story  can  also 
be  told  by  peoples  aroimd  the  world 
who  have  exjierienced  the  transforma- 
tion of  their  own  countries  into  totali- 
tarian states  on  the  Soviet  model. 

The  experience  of  Estonia  cmd  other 
lands  under  Soviet  oppresion  offers  a 
lesson  for  us  that  we  must  heed.* 
*  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  marking 
the  occasion  of  the  64th  anniversary 
of  the  reestablishment  of  Estonian  in- 
dependence. I  commend  the  leaders  of 
the  ad  hoc  committee.  Congressman 
Donnelly  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
gressman Dougherty  of  Pennsylvania 
for  organizing  this  special  order. 

During  its  brief  21  years  of  inde- 
pendence, Estonia  became  the  first 
nation  in  the  world  to  grant  all  its  mi- 
norities cultural  autonomy  through 
Government-subsidized  schools,  thea- 
ters, and  libraries.  Independence  was 
shortlived  for  Estonia,  however,  as 
World  War  II  brought  about  a  Soviet 
invasion  and  occupation. 

The  treatment  of  Estonians  by  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  atrocious. 
During  the  1940's,  350,000  Estonians, 
one-third  of  the  population,  were 
killed  or  sent  to  labor  camps  by  the 
Soviets  in  an  effort  to  collectivize  and 
subjugate  Estonian  culture. 

Today,  Estonia  is  being  attacked  by 
the  Soviet  Union  with  a  different 
weapon,  "Russificatlon."  There  has 
been  a  huge  influx  of  Russians  to  Es- 
tonia. Many  yoiuig  Estonians  are  re- 
quired to  leave  their  homeland  for 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  regime  has  vastly  restricted  na- 
tional cultural  life  and  religious  free- 
dom. 

Just  yesterday  I  participated  in  a 
special  order  to  protest  Soviet  disre- 
gard for  human  rights  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  We  must  continue  to  bring 
these  blatant  violations  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  I  pledge  my  luiwav- 
ering  commitment  to  the  quest  for 
freedom  and  self-determination  of  all 
of  the  Baltic  nations. 

The  people  of  Estonia  have  suffered 
long.  Yet,  through  all  that  they  have 
endured,  their  spirit  has  not  been 
broken.  Today,  we  salute  these  brave 
people  and  pledge  our  aid  to  their 
struggle;  a  struggle  that  is  both  right 
and  Just  and  one  that  will  continue 
until  it  is  won.* 

*  Mr.   MINISH.   Mr.   Speaker,   today 
marks  the  64th  aimiversary  of  Esto- 


nian Independence  Day.  As  we  in  this 
Chamber  are  already  aware,  the  Elsto- 
nian  people  were  only  to  enjoy  their 
freedom  for  a  short  22  years.  For  in 
1940,  the  Soviets  forcibly  annexed  this 
Baltic  State  as  part  of  their  territory. 

The  Estonians  still  pride  themselves 
on  maintaining,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  native  culture,  and  heritage. 
They  display  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  courage  which  inspires  the  world 
and  for  which  we  commend  them 
today. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  mention 
that  the  current  martial  law  crisis  in 
Poland  serves  as  a  timely  reminder  to 
us  in  the  West  that  freedom  is  a  pre- 
cious liberty.  The  Estonians,  who  have 
been  denied  this  liberty,  realize  the 
value  of  the  freedom  which  we  in  this 
coimtry  enjoy.  Moreover,  encouraged 
by  the  bravery  of  the  Poles,  the  Esto- 
nian American  National  Council  re- 
ports that  about  150  people  have  been 
detained  in  Estonia  for  attempting  to 
organize  work  stoppages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  this  dedication  today  to 
the  proud  and  courageous  Elstonian 
people.* 

*  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  my  colleagues  today 
on  the  64th  anniversary  of  Estonian 
Independence  Day.  For  28  years  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  Estonia  en- 
joyed a  brief  respite  from  Soviet  domi- 
nation. But  in  1940  the  Soviet  Union 
again  invaded  Estonia  where  they  still 
oppress  the  Estonian  people. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  take  this  oppor- 
tuiUty  to  remember  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  many  Estonian  patriots  who  have 
suffered  and  continue  to  endure  the 
denial  of  their  basic  hiunan  rights  at 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  tyrant.  We 
continue  to  hope  and  pray  that  the 
future  will  bring  the  people  of  Estonia 
the  freedom  and  the  happiness  they 
deserve. 

*  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  64 
years  ago  today,  Estonia,  the  snullest 
of  the  Baltic  States,  declared  its  inde- 
pendence as  a  democratic  republic.  In 
the  same  year  of  1918,  Soviet  Russia 
attacked  Estonia  with  the  aim  of  con- 
quering that  coimtry.  However,  during 
this  war  of  independence,  Estonia  re- 
pulsed the  Red  armies  and  in  1920, 
concluded  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  the  signing  of  the  no- 
torious Stalin-Hitler  pact  of  Augiist  23, 
1939,  offered  to  Nazi  Germany  a  wel- 
come pretense  for  starting  World  War 
II  and  allowed  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe,  including  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tions—Estonia, Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia—to become  part  of  Soviet  Russia's 
so-called  sphere  of  influence.  Conse- 
quently, Stalin  received  a  free  hand  to 
forcibly  annex  these  three  independ- 
ent Baltic  countries,  which  remain  ille- 
gally occupied  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  this 
day.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
pact,  Estonia  signed,  on  September  28, 


1930,  under  military  threat  and  with- 
out the  possibility  of  any  help  from 
aboard,  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  period  of  20  years  which 
the  Estonian  people  enjoyed  their  in- 
dependence, they  demonstrated  what 
a  small  nation  is  able  to  achieve  in  all 
fields  while  enjoying  a  democratic  way 
of  life.  They  achieved  an  exceptionally 
high  educational  level.  The  history  of 
Estonian  literature  was  documented 
by  the  publication  of  the  first  book  in 
the  Estonian  language  in  1935.  The 
Estonian  people  may  also  be  particu- 
larly proud  of  their  agricultural  ac- 
complishments and  impressive  indus- 
trial achievements  during  this  time. 
Their  folklore  continues  to  win  recog- 
nition for  its  originality,  colorful  varie- 
ty, and  great  artistic  value. 

As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  invasion,  in 
1940,  this  prosperous  life  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  by  the  brutal  acts  of  their 
large  totalitarian  neighbor.  Since 
then,  the  Estonian  people  have  suf- 
fered extremely  heavy  human  and  ma- 
terial losses.  This  situation  still  per- 
sists. E^stonla  is  economically  exploited 
by  the  Moscow  regime.  Those  who 
dare  make  any  requests  for  freedom 
and  justice,  relying  on  the  stipulations 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  are  either 
confined  to  mental  hospitals  or  sen- 
tenced to  prison  terms. 

One  case,  in  particular,  that  of  Mart 
Niklus,  an  Estonian  scientist,  is  typical 
of  those  whose  only  crime  is  a  desire 
to  Join  their  relatives  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  Mart  Niklus  has  been  har- 
assed by  Soviet  authorities  for  22 
years  and  arrested  numerous  times, 
imprisoned,  and  refused  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Sweden  to  join  his  family. 
Mart  Niklus  was  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  10  years  for  writing  and 
circulating  materials  related  to,  among 
other  things,  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact  and  the  trial  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Group  and 
others,  and  for  listening  to  the  Voice 
of  America.  I  have  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  218,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  in  call- 
ing for  the  release  of  Mart  Niklus  and 
to  provide  him  with  proper  medical 
care.  It  also  calls  for  the  President  to 
inform  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  United  States,  in  eval- 
uating its  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, "will  take  into  account  the 
extent  to  which  such  countries  honor 
their  commitments  under  internation- 
al law,  especially  commitments  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  himian 
rights." 

Nevertheless,  many  Estonians  have 
managed  to  flee  from  the  Commimist 
terror  in  their  homeland  and  are  now 
living  in  various  parts  of  the  free 
world.  They  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  their  ancestral 
homeland  and  continue  to  make  their 
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voices  heard  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Estonia. 

The  United  States,  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  other  Western  countries, 
have  never  recognized  the  forcible  an- 
nexation of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  of 
great  moral  support  to  the  people  of 
these  nations.  I  believe  it  is  especially 
important  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  full  and  uncompromising 
support  for  the  basic  concept  of  sover- 
eign rights  of  a  people  to  the  free  and 
independent  choice  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  wish  to 
Uve. 

Estonians  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  free  world  will  com- 
memorate their  national  holiday 
today,  February  24.  They  confirm  at 
such  occasions  their  determination  to 
fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  native  Estonia.  At 
the  same  time,  they  hope  that  world 
public  opinion  will  support  them  in 
this  struggle  for  freedom  and  justice. 
We  Join  with  them  in  expressing  our 
determination  to  see  that  the  aspira- 
tions of  Estonian  people  for  national 
Independence  and  cultural  freedom 
will  once  more  be  restored.* 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  and  obligated  to  raise  my 
voice  on  behalf  of  a  family  denied  the 
right  to  emigrate  freely  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  contrary  to  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
Soviets  are  a  signatory  to  this  and  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
which  guarantees  expeditious  han- 
dling of  requests  to  emigrate.  Their 
behaviour  in  the  case  of  Victor  Po- 
povsky  and  his  family  of  Sukhumi. 
Georgia,  contravenes  this  internation- 
al agreement. 

Almost  8  years  have  passed  since  the 
Popovskys  and  their  six  children  first 
applied  for  visas  to  leave  the  country. 
The  request  was  unjustly  denied.  The 
reason  was  that  Mr.  Popovsky's  pass- 
port stated  his  nationality  as  Russian, 
despite  the  fact  this  his  birth  certifi- 
cate shows  his  mother  is  of  Jewish 
origin.  Regardless  of  his  national  clas- 
sification. Mr.  Popovsky  and  his 
family  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  the 
counUy  of  their  choice.  Bureaucratic 
subterfuge  is  being  used  to  deny  the 
Popovskys  this  internationally  recog- 
nized human  right. 

I  extend  my  hand  toward  Victor  Po- 
povsky and  his  family.  May  the  Soviet 
Union  abide  by  the  treaties  it  has 
signed  and  allow  them  to  emigrate.* 

•  Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  64th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  is 
marked  by  the  continuing  concern  of 
the  free  world  that  this  small  coimtry 
regain  the  cultural  and  political  sover- 
eignty it  had  for  a  period  of  years  be- 
tween 1920  and  1930. 

After  concludii^  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1920,  Estonia  was 
a  democratic  state  for  nearly  two  dec- 


ades. Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union, 
under  Stalin,  forcibly  annexed  Esto- 
nia. Over  the  next  10  years,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  decreased  by 
one-third. 

Despite  the  great  oppression  felt  by 
the  people  of  Estonia,  they  continue 
to  dream  of  being  free  again.  Human 
rights  activists  Mart  Niklus  and  Juri 
KulLk  remain  imprisoned  for  their  ac- 
tivities in  condemning  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  and  urging  a  boy- 
cott of  the  Soviet  Olympic  games. 
More  recent  events  indicate  a  strong 
willingness  to  overcome  Soviet  domi- 
nation, despite  the  fact  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  native  Estonia^  popu- 
lation has  been  replaced  by  Rusians. 

In  September  of  1980,  dissidents  in 
Elstonia.  along  with  their  compatriots 
in  the  other  Baltic  States,  Lithuania 
and  Latvia,  carried  a  message  of  sup- 
port of  Lech  Walesa.  In  October  of 
1980,  and  February  of  1981,  strikes  oc- 
curred at  a  tractor  factory  and  a  state 
farm.  By  December,  attempts  were 
being  made  to  stop  work  for  one-half 
hour  on  the  first  workday  of  each 
month. 

These  developments  are  both  en- 
couraging and  significant.  Following 
the  lead  of  Poland,  the  Baltic  States 
should  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  its 
domination  of  the  area.  The  Elstonian 
people  will  always  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  in  its  efforts 
to  repel!  Communist  rule  and  again 
embrace  democracy  and  freedom. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Ukraine.  I  will  work  to  help  the  people 
of  Estonia  to  achieve  their  dream  of 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  inde- 
pendence.* 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  the  citizens  of  Estonia. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  enjoyed  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination for  over  two  centuries.  We 
achieved  this  goal  only  after  a  great 
struggle.  There  are  many  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  that  are 
still  striving  to  attain  this  high  privi- 
lege. 

The  people  of  Estonia— who  once  en- 
joyed freedom— are  now  forced  to  live 
imder  the  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  not  able  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  self-determination,  or  free- 
dom of  expression— which  many  of  us 
Americans  have  come  to  take  for 
granted.  Their  lives  are  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  Union— a  government  that 
the  Estonian  people  want  no  part  of. 

I  am  certain  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
variety  of  ethnic  backgrounds  that 
compile  our  heritage  as  Americans. 
One  of  the  many  ingredients  of  this 
melting  pot  of  ours  is  the  Estonian 
people.  Scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  are  citizens  who  claim 
ancestry  to  Estonia.  They  have  given  a 


great  deal  to  our  society.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  do  something 
for  their  homeland. 

I  think  it  only  appropriate  that  in 
recognizing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  the  Estonian  people 
that  we  recall  our  own  history.  It  was 
through  a  strenuous  and  bitter  battle 
that  we  were  able  to  win  our  independ- 
ence. It  took  many  years  but  our 
Founding  Fathers  never  lost  sight  of 
their  vision. 

Let  us  praise  the  people  of  Estonia 
for  their  courage  and  spirit.  And  let  us 
raise  our  voices  so  that  they,  too,  can 
one  day  enjoy  and  cherish  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 24  marks  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  a  day,  tragically,  which 
the  Estonians  in  Estonia  cannot  them- 
selves celebrate.  As  we  all  know.  Esto- 
nia, as  well  as  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
are  under  continuing  illegal  occupa- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  Estonia  is  presently  powerless 
to  free  itself  from  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
imperialism,  the  people  have  not  ac- 
cepted captivity  as  a  permanent  form 
of  existence.  As  noted  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  January  28.  1982, 
the  Estonian  workers  have  held  brief 
work  stoppages  and  strikes  on  the  first 
day  each  month  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Naturally,  the  Soviets  have  re- 
sponded with  threats,  intimidation, 
and  imprisonment  of  suspected  orga- 
nizers. Yet.  the  efforts  continue.  So  do 
the  efforts  of  other  dissidents.  And  so 
must  the  efforts  of  the  supporters  of 
freedom  in  the  West. 

As  I  have  noted  previously  in  this 
Chamber,  the  West  plays  a  vital  role 
in  protecting  Soviet  dissenters  from 
the  excesses  their  government  would 
visit  upon  them  absent  the  glaring 
lights  of  world  opinion.  I  am  happy  to 
see  efforts  such  as  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  218  working  through  Con- 
gress. This  resolution  deals  specifically 
with  the  plight  of  Estonian  dissident 
Mart  NikluE,  who  was  sentenced  last 
year  with  Dr.  Juri  Kukk  to  a  hard 
labor  term  for  promoting  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Estonia. 

Kukk  has  since  died.  Niklus'  condi- 
tion worsens  in  the  slave  labor  camps 
he  is  forced  to  endure.  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  lend  its  full  support  to  any 
effort  to  help  such  brave  individuals 
as  Mart  Niklus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Esto- 
nian people  have  not  given  up  their 
fight.  Perhaps  Juhan  Simonson.  presi- 
dent of  the  Estonian  American  Nation- 
al Council,  best  articulated  the  future 
for  Estonia  and  the  Estonians: 

Estonians  realize  that  the  road  ahead  will 
be  difficult.  However,  events  In  Poland  have 
set  off  reverberations  which  will  of  necessi- 
ty affect  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  occu- 
pied Baltic  Republics.  In  closest  contact 
with  the  West,  are  the  natural  starting 
point  for  this  Irreversible  development. 
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Western  support,  and  especially  the  stead- 
fast nonrecognltlon  of  the  lUegal  Incorpora- 
tion of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  has 
Incalculable  importance  for  those  who  have 
refused  to  give  up  their  dream  of  freedom. 

On  the  64th  atmiversary  of  Estonian 
independence,  let  us  here  Utdas  renew 
our  support  of  this  dream  of  free- 
dom.* 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Charles 
Dougherty  and  Brian  DoimELLT  as 
we  commemorate  the  64th  suiniversary 
of  Estonian  Independence  Day. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  I  have  a 
special  interest  in  the  Baltic  States. 
Our  subcommittee  has  conducted 
hearings  on  "Himiaji  Rights  and  the 
Baltic  States."  "Human  Rights  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union" 
and  several  oversight  hearings  with 
the  Commission  for  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  prepared  and  considered  a 
number  of  resolutions  calling  for  self- 
determination  for  the  Baltic  States. 
Just  last  month,  the  subcommittee 
passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
218,  sponsored  by  Representative  Der- 
wiNSKi.  which  expresses  congressional 
concern  about  the  imprisorunent  and 
treatment  of  Mart  Niklus.  an  Estonian 
scientist  and  Helsinki  monitor  who  is 
imprisoned  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  struggle  for  liberation  and 
human  rights  in  Estonia  is  linked  to 
the  struggle  for  human  rights  every- 
where. As  Mart  Niklus.  the  Estonian 
dissident  said:  "We  don't  want  to 
remain  a  forgotten  nation.  We  are 
what  the  We.«:t  would  be  under  Soviet 
rule."  The  United  States,  as  a  beacon 
of  hope  and  inspiration,  has  a  special 
obligation  to  speak  for  the  silenced, 
the  disappeared,  the  tortured,  and  the 
exiled  wherever  they  are.  In  so  doing, 
we  draw  nearer  to  that  day  when 
human  rights  is  more  than  a  slogan  or 
a  dream  to  the  Estonian  people,  and 
their  brothers  and  sisters  around  the 
world.* 

*  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 24  marks  the  54th  anniversary  of 
Estonian  independence— a  freedom 
won  in  1918  from  a  war-ravaged,  revo- 
lution-torn, fledgling  Soviet  state  Just 
after  World  War  I.  but  which  was  soon 
extinguished  by  a  resurgent,  hegemon- 
istic  world  power  under  the  auspices  of 
the  1939  Molotov-Ribbentroop  pact. 
By  August  1940,  Estonia  was  once 
again  firmly  and  formally  under 
Soviet  control. 

The  people  of  Estonia  have  suffered 
many  losses  since  the  start  of  the 
Soviet  occupation.  Over  the  years,  Es- 
tonians from  all  walks  of  life  have 
been  deported  to  remote  areas  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Estonian  biologist  Mart 
Niklus  is  one  such  persecuted  individ- 
ual who  is  a  symbol  of  the  Estonian 
struggle  for  freedom.  He  has  been  har- 


assed and  persecuted  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities since  1958  for  "anti-Soviet 
crimes."  A  heartbreaking  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Niklus'  mother  was  recent- 
ly smuggled  to  the  West,  and  in  it,  she 
describes  the  terrible  treatment  her 
son  is  subjected  to  in  a  special  "regime 
labor  camp."  Mrs.  Niklus  describes  the 
brutal  maimer  in  which  her  son  was 
arrested  and  how  he  was  told  by  one 
Soviet  authority:  "These  (prison) 
doors  will  never  open  to  you  again!" 
Another  agent  brashly  told  him:  "We 
can  do  whatever  we  want." 

The  Soviet  system  of  control  is  an 
apparatus  of  repression  so  efficient,  so 
comprehensive  in  scope  and  huge  in 
size  as  to  be  unequaled  in  human  ex- 
perience. Yet  people  like  Mart  Niklus 
continue  to  resist.  He  is  a  symbol  of 
the  irrepressible  human  desire  for 
freedom. 

Juri  Kukk,  whose  similar  plight  was 
noted  here  1  year  ago,  is  no  longer  a 
living,  fighting  sjmibol  of  the  Elstonian 
cause.  Juri  died  last  year  after  partici- 
pating in  a  himger  strike  to  protest 
false  accusations  concocted  against 
him  by  the  Soviet  Government.  There 
is  evidence  that  he  was  denied  medical 
treatment  and  was  physically  and 
mentally  tortured.  Juri  is  a  victim  of 
Soviet  repression  carried  to  its  terrible 
final  stage. 

It  is  perhaps  the  supreme  irony  that 
man,  the  most  advanced  of  Earth's 
creatures,  must  constantly  fight  for 
the  most  basic  natural  freedoms,  and 
that  compassion,  a  purely  human  emo- 
tion, is  so  scarce  in  its  application.  The 
Soviet  system  is  the  largest  and  most 
pervasive  political  manifestation  of 
this  phenomenon.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  a 
primary  global  force,  a  "superpower" 
by  virtue  of  its  political  and  military 
power.  However,  in  order  to  be  accord- 
ed the  legitimate  respect  of  sovereign 
nations  in  a  modem  world,  the  Soviet 
leadership  must  dismantle  its  machin- 
ery of  terror  whereby  the  reins  of 
leadership  have  rested  on  the  broken 
bodies  of  heroic  resistance.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  enter  a  world  in  which  na- 
tions of  such  vast  power  and  responsi- 
bility behave  in  a  humane  manner 
toward  individual  human  rights.  Until 
this  occurs,  the  blood  of  every  Juri 
Kukk  will  stain  the  murderous  hands 
of  terror  and  deny  the  humanity  of 
their  owners,  while  the  cries  of  every 
Mart  Niklus  will  remind  the  free  world 
that  the  struggle  against  repression 
must  not  and  will  not  relent.* 
*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  24th  of  February,  marks  the  64th 
anniversary  of  Estonian  Independence 
Day.  I  wish  to  Join  the  Estonian 
people,  as  well  as  people  of  Estonian 
heritage,  in  the  commemoration  of 
this  significant  date. 

We  recognize  Estonian  Independ- 
ence Day  because  it  symbolizes  the 
courageous  spirit  of  independence  and 
liberty  that  persists  and  continues  to 
grow    in    the    Estonian    people,    both 


those  who  presently  chafe  imder  the 
heel  of  Soviet  oppression  and  those 
who  presently  enjoy  freedom  in  the 
United  States  but  cannot  forget  the 
burdensome  yoke  of  totalitarianism 
they  once  endured.  Like  the  other 
Baltic  states,  Estonia  has  had  a  tragic 
history  of  invasion,  but  its  indomitable 
spirit  majiifested  itself  in  its  military 
successes  repelling  both  Germany  and 
Russia  in  the  early  part  of  this  centu- 
ry. On  a  grim  day  in  June  1940,  Rus- 
sian troops  entered  Estonia,  and 
staged  fake  elections.  Less  than  2 
months  later,  the  free  republic  of  Es- 
tonia was  forcibly  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  Estonia  suffered 
another  brutal  invasion  by  Germany, 
which,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
was  followed  by  the  Soviets  reentering 
the  country. 

I  do  not  need  to  expand  upon  the 
depth  of  treachery  the  Soviet  invasion 
Involved,  because  this  is  common 
knowledge.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we, 
who  have  been  bom  in  and  lived  our 
lives  in  this  uniquely  free  Nation,  can 
scarcely  fathom  the  pain  and  suffering 
the  Estonians  have  endured.  Estonia's 
Independence  Day  must  be  a  reminder 
to  us  of  how  precious  our  freedom  is. 
and  of  our  duty  to  support  freedom 
and  democracy  throughout  the  world. 

Moreover,  we  must  recognize  the 
brave  efforts  of  Estonians  and  their 
compatriots  around  the  world  to  keep 
alive  their  dream  of  a  free,  independ- 
ent, and  sovereign  homeland,  and 
their  unwavering  dedication  toward 
that  goal.  They,  quite  justly,  refuse  to 
let  the  world  forget  that  Estonia  con- 
tinues to  suffer  under  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. 

We,  who  continue  to  enjoy  freedom 
today,  have  an  obligation  to  keep  Esto- 
nia's valiant  struggle  in  mind,  and  to 
seek  full  enforcement  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords  of  1975.  which  are  designed  to 
protect  human  rights  in  countries 
such  as  Estonia.  I  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  all  Americans,  to  re- 
member the  meaning  of  this  anniver- 
sary, and  support  the  undying  hope 
that,  one  day,  Estonia  will  be  free 
again.* 

*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  important  date  which  marks 
the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia,  an  event  that  climaxed 
years  of  struggle  for  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  Estonian  people.  The 
struggle  has  continued  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  20-year  period  between  1920 
and  1940  when  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia flourished  and  the  Estonian  people 
demonstrated  with  tremendous  success 
what  a  small  nation  can  achieve  in  all 
fields  of  life  and  culture  when  it 
enjoys  peace  and  freedom. 

In  1940,  Estonia's  peace  and  freedom 
were  destroyed  with  brutal  force  when 
Communist  Russia  invaded  and  con- 
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quered  Estonia,  and  Estonia's  Baltic 
neighbors.  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  Since 
that  terrible  act  of  aggression.  Soviet 
Russia  has  persecuted  and  oppressed 
the  Estonian  people,  denying  them  the 
basic  human  rights  stipulated  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  signed  with  so 
much  ceremony  by  the  Soviet  Union 
nearly  7  years  ago. 

But  the  courageous  Estonians  con- 
tinue their  heroic  struggle  against  the 
brutal  Soviet  regime  which  continues 
to  violate  human  rights  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  observe  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia today,  let  each  of  us  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  reaffirm  our  support  for  the 
tremendous  struggle  for  freedom 
waged  by  the  heroic  Estonian  people. 
Let  us  encourage  the  continuation  of 
their  efforts  to  gain  success  in  that 
struggle  for  their  basic  himian  rights 
and  the  Independence  of  their  proud 
nation.  We  salute  the  great  courage 
and  determination  of  those  Estonians 
who  risk  their  lives  by  challenging  the 
fearsome  powers  of  the  Kremlin 
rulers,  but  who.  nevertheless,  continue 
their  brave  battle  for  freedom.  Let  us 
pray  that  the  Estonians  once  again  see 
the  freedom  they  once  enjoyed  for 
such  a  short  period  of  their  history.* 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, my  colleagues  on  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine,  and  I,  commemorated  the 
64th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Today,  it  is  again  my 
honor  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  recog- 
nizing another  country's  struggle  for 
independence.  Estonia,  another  small 
Baltic  republic,  celebrates  the  64th  an- 
niversary of  its  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence today. 

Unfortimately,  the  story  of  Estonia 
is  all  too  similar  to  that  of  Lithuania. 
After  surviving  Bolshevik  attacks 
during  World  War  I.  Estonia  declared 
its  Independence  in  1918.  But  Soviet 
aggression  in  1938  was  too  strong  for 
the  small  country  to  withstand.  Esto- 
nia was  claimed  as  a  satellite  by  the 
Soviets. 

The  rest  of  the  story  has  been  sadly 
predictable.  Estonians  do  not  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  an  independent  people. 
Their  rights  have  been  sharply  cur- 
tailed by  the  Soviets,  but  the  Esto- 
nians continue  to  fight  tirelessly  for 
their  homeland. 

Again.  I  strongly  urge  that  we  show 
our  support  for  these  courageous 
people.  Their  fight  is  one  with  which 
we.  as  Americans,  can  strongly  inden- 
tify,  and  I  believe  that  we  must  contin- 
ue to  give  these  countries  whatever 
support  we  can.* 

•  Bfr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  64th  aimiversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Estonia.  As  a  member  of  the  con- 
gressional Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine,  I  am 


honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
commemorate  this  important  date. 

In  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  illegally 
incorporated  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania into  the  Soviet  union.  This  infa- 
mous-act cannot  be  forgotten.  We 
must  stand  by  the  people  of  Estonia 
and  support  their  desire  for  freedom. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  ramifica- 
tions In  Estonia  of  the  Polish  reforms 
accomplished  by  Solidarity  before 
martial  law  was  imposed.  In  1980,  Es- 
tonian dissidents  sent  a  message  of 
support  to  Lech  Walesa.  Later  that 
year,  a  strike  at  a  tractor  factory  took 
place.  In  February  1981,  another 
strike  took  place,  and  in  December 
1981,  there  were  growing  efforts,  to  or- 
ganize a  half-hour  work  stoppage  on 
the  first  workday  of  every  month. 
News  has  reached  the  West  that  de- 
spite the  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland,  these  efforts  are  still  being 
made  in  Estonia.  Freedoms  that  we 
take  for  granted  in  the  United  States 
will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  in  Esto- 
nia, and  we  salute  the  brave  men  and 
women  there  who  are  risking  every- 
thing in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  and  support  the  aspirations 
for  freedom  of  the  courageous  people 
of  Estonia.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  64th  anniversary 
of  Estonian  independence.  On  Febru- 
ary 24,  1918,  the  smallest  of  the  Baltic 
States  declared  its  independence  as  a 
democratic  republic. 

Possessing  freedom  for  a  mere  20 
years,  Estonia  has  remained  illegally 
occupied  by  Soviet  forces  since  1939. 
Although  independence  may  have 
been  shortlived,  I  greatly  admire  the 
Estonians'  spirit  and  national  pride 
which  has  allowed  them  to  persevere 
through  repeated  Soviet  attempts  to 
deprive  Estonians  of  their  cultural 
heritage  through  forced  Russif ication 
programs.  It  is  precisely  this  spirit 
which  we  recognize  today. 

In  the  two  decades  that  they  en- 
Joyed  true  sovereignty,  the  Estonians 
demonstrated  their  sincere  commit- 
ment to  democratic  principles  when 
they  authored  a  constitution  which 
embraced  the  ideals  of  Justice,  liberty, 
and  protected  the  legal  and  ethical 
rights  of  all  its  linguistic  minorities. 
Estonians  can  also  reflect  with  great 
pride  on  the  agrlcultund  achievements 
and  industrial  accomplishments  which 
they  attained  during  this  time. 

As  noted  earlier,  Estonia  has  been 
under  illegal  Soviet  domination  for  42 
years.  Through  deportation,  execu- 
tion, and  emigration,  the  small  nation 
has  suffered  a  tragic  loss  of  its  people: 
In  the  1940's  alone,  one-third  of  the 
population  was  lost.  Yet  the  Estonians 
have  managed,  despite  Soviet  tyranny, 
to  not  only  maintain  their  hopes  for 
absolute  freedom  but  their  unique  cul- 


tural identity  as  well.  Just  as  I  know 
that  the  Estonian  people  will  continue 
their  opposition  to  Soviet  rule.  I  also 
know  that  the  West  will  not  lose  its  re- 
solve in  pursuing  a  restoration  of 
democratic  principles  throughout  the 
Baltic  region.* 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
commemorate  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Estonia,  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  will  join 
to  celebrate  her  return  to  the  league 
of  free  nations. 

Tiny  Estonia's  repeated  subjugation 
by  foreign  powers  from  the  13th  cen- 
tury on  is  a  blot  on  the  history  of  civi- 
lization. The  Estonians'  spirit,  indomi- 
table in  spite  of  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion, was  victorious  in  1920,  when  the 
Red  army  was  finally  repulsed  and  a 
peace  treaty  was  signed  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  nearly  two  decades. 
Estonia  enjoyed  true  sovereignty.  The 
Estonian  Constitution  embraced  the 
ideals  of  Justice  and  liberty  and  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  all  Estonian  citi- 
zens. Estonia  became  a  spokesman  for 
peace  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a 
leader  among  the  small  democratic 
states. 

And  then  in  1939,  brave  Estonia  dis- 
appeared behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  be- 
coming part  of  the  Soviet  Union's  so- 
called  sphere  of  influence.  The  dream 
that  one  day  Estonia  will  reassert  her 
freedom  and  identity  has  moved  far- 
ther and  farther  out  of  reach.  In  the 
postwar  period,  mass  killings  and  de- 
portations decimated  the  population. 
And  the  progress  of  cultural  assimila- 
tion, or  Russification,  has  been  steady 
since  then.  Estonians,  in  their  home- 
land and  around  the  world,  continue 
to  defy  Soviet  totalitarianism,  howev- 
er. The  United  States  and  other  West- 
em  nations  which  have  never  recog- 
nized the  forced  annexation  of  Estonia 
and  other  Baltic  States  must  continue 
to  speak  out  against  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

The  Orwellian  nightmare  of  1984 
has  become  a  reality  for  Estonia.  As 
we  celebrate  her  anniversary  of  free- 
dom, let  us  reflect  on  the  human  trag- 
edy transpiring  there  now.  and  renew 
our  pledge  of  support  for  her  strug- 
gle.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  think  of  Independence  Day,  it  usu- 
ally brings  to  mind  the  glorious  birth 
of  our  Nation,  the  freedom  and 
progress  we  have  enjoyed  for  so  long, 
and  our  hopes  for  the  future.  A  won- 
derful commemoration  indeed.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  many  of  our  friends,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  Ukraine  and 
Baltic  States,  there  is  no  such  Joy  on 
Independence  Day. 

Febuary  24,  1982,  marks  the  64th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia, 
yet  Estonians  do  not  enjoy  even  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights.  Since 
1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  forcibly 
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annexed  Estonia,  this  unfortimate 
nation  has  been  subject  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  exploitation  of 
Moscow.  The  Soviet-imposed  rule  has 
brought  with  it  untold  sufferings:  Ar- 
rests, deportations,  and  executions,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  nationalization  of 
all  private  property  and  the  downgrad- 
ing of  social  and  working  conditions. 
But,  above  all,  fundamental  freedoms 
have  been  virtually  abolished. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  unlawful  domination  and  an- 
nexation of  Estonia  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We,  who  enjoy  our  freedom 
every  day.  must  continue  our  moral 
support  for  Estonia,  and  never  forget 
the  plight  of  those  who  await  the  day 
when  they  shall  be  truly  independ- 
ent.* 


REAGAN'S  BUDGET  DEFICITS: 
REAGAN'S  PROMISE  TO  AVOID 
THEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
disappointed  in  certain  important  as- 
pects of  President  Reagan's  budget. 
The  enormous,  but  understated,  defi- 
cits as  weU  as  other  components  9je 
Just  unacceptable. 

I  do  not  understand  President  Rea- 
gan's unwillingness  to  make  modifica- 
tions in  his  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram in  order  to  avoid  the  problems 
because  last  year  Mr.  Reagan  person- 
ally told  me  he  would  alter  his  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan  if  it  seemed  the 
economy  did  not  improve  as  he  expect- 
ed and  as  he  projected  in  his  last 
budget.  Now  we  have  President 
Reagan  projecting  an  outrageously 
high  budget  deficit  of  $91.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  Interest  rates  and  un- 
employment are  expected  to  remain  at 
unacceptably  high  levels.  And  yet, 
there  is  no  movement  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  change  its  proposal,  despite 
the  President's  promise  to  do  so. 

Last  smnmer,  when  Congress  was 
considering  the  Economic  Tax  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1981,  I  proposed  that  we  in- 
clude a  series  of  economic  "trigger" 
provisions  in  the  tax  reduction  bill 
which  could  have  deferred  the  tax 
cuts  in  the  second  and  third  years  of 
the  plan  if  the  economy  did  not 
achieve  the  improvements  which  the 
administration  projected  it  would;  that 
is,  if  deficits  and  interest  rates  and  in- 
flation did  not  respond  as  predicted  by 
Mr.  Stockman.  Unfortvmately,  this 
"trigger"  provision  was  not  adopted. 
But  I  was  consoled  by  the  fact  that 
President  Reagan  personally  told  me 
he  would  take  action  to  raise  revenues, 
or  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  alter 
his  plan  in  order  to  avoid  higher 
budget  deficits  and  further  economic 
decline.  This  assurance  from  the  Presi- 
dent, shortly  before  the  vital  tax  vote. 


helped  convince  me  to  vote  for  his  tax 
cut  plan. 

In  fact,  on  July  29,  1981.  in  a  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
spoke  of  my  conversation  with  the 
President  and  my  decision  to  support 
him  on  the  tax  cut  bill.  The  Record 
reads: 

I  did  have  the  opportunity  last  night, 
however,  to  discuss  my  specific  concerns 
with  President  Reagan.  I  asked  him  about 
my  concerns  over  the  potential  of  high  defi- 
cits In  the  third  year  tf  the  economy  has  not 
Improved  as  forecast.  He  told  me  that  In  the 
event  there  are  economic  problems,  if  the 
anticipated  economic  recovery  had  not  oc- 
curred by  the  third  year,  he  would  come  to 
Congress  with  proposals  which  would  raise 
the  revenues,  if  necessary,  or  take  other  ac- 
tions to  rectify  the  problems  and  to  avoid 
the  potential  deficit.  Interest,  and  inflation 
problems. 

This  assurance  from  the  President  that 
steps  would  be  taken  which,  I  believe,  would 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  economic  trig- 
ger I  have  proposed,  convinced  me  to  vote 
for  the  Conable  substitute. 

At  the  time  Congress  passed  the  tax 
reduction  bill  last  year,  the  adminis- 
tration's own  economic  assumptions 
and  benchmarks  for  fiscal  year  1983 
were  as  follows:  Deficit.  $22.9  billion; 
interest  rates  on  91-day  Treasury  bills. 
7.5  percent;  and  the  level  of  the  C.P.I., 
306.8.  These  same  economic  factors 
were  to  be  the  basis  for  the  economic 
"trigger"  I  proposed.  Today  the  ad- 
ministration's own  economic  assump- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983,  upon  which 
their  entire  budget  is  based,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Deficit,  $91.5  billion;  interest 
rates  on  91-day  Treasury  bills,  10.5 
percent;  and  the  level  of  the  C.P.I., 
309.5. 

I  believe  President  Reagan  is  a  man 
of  his  word.  I  believed  him  last 
summer  when  he  told  me  he  would 
make  changes  in  his  economic  recov- 
ery plan  if  it  appeared  the  economy 
would  not  improve  by  the  third  year. 
In  making  his  commitment,  Mr. 
Reagan  did  not  state  any  exceptions  in 
the  type  of  modifications  he  would 
consider.  He  did  not  make  any  excep- 
tions as  to  which  measures  of  revenues 
and  taxes,  or  spending,  whether  for 
defense  or  social  programs  or  foreign 
assistance,  he  would  consider  appro- 
priate for  modification.  It  is  even  more 
disturbing  to  hear  that  some  changes 
might  be  considered,  but  that  certain 
areas  of  spending  or  revenue  would  be 
considered  sacrosanct. 

Now  here  we  are  looking  at  the  pro- 
jections for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  facing 
economic  conditions  which  are  graver 
than  ever  before.  And  yet,  the  admin- 
istration refuses  to  act  to  alter  the  sit- 
uation, despite  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  do  so. 

Governments  have  often  been  ac- 
cused of  conducting  "business  as 
usual"  in  the  face  of  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  projections.  I 
Joined  President  Reagan  in  condemn- 
ing past  policies  of  increasing  Govern- 
ment   spending    and    continued    high 


budget  deficits  in  the  face  of  inflation 
and  interest  rates  which  were  stran- 
gling our  economy.  For  this  reason.  I 
supported  President  Reagan  in  his  call 
for  cutting  Government  spending  and 
moving  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  But  I  am 
concerned  now  that  President  Reagan 
himself  may  be  returning  to  the  old 
"business  as  usual"  policy. 

I  hope  that  President  Reagan's  fail- 
ure to  address  adequately  the  threat- 
ening high  budget  deficits  projected 
by  his  administration  and  his  reluc- 
tance to  make  changes  in  elements  of 
his  economic  recovery  program  does 
not  signal  a  return  to  "business  as 
usuad."  Will  he  honor  his  commitment 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget?  Will  he 
remember  his  commitment  to  me  to 
take  action  to  avoid  high  budget  defi- 
cits and  the  resulting  high  interest 
rates  and  unemployment? 

Yes,  I  believe  in  giving  the  President 
and  his  economic  recovery  program  a 
chance  to  work.  That  is  why  I  voted  in 
favor  of  both  the  Reagan-supported 
Latta  substitute  to  the  first  budget 
resolution  and  the  Reagan-supported 
Hance-Conable  substitute  tax  cut  bill. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the 
President's  programs  deserve  a  chance 
to  work.  By  April  or  May,  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  if  the  administration's 
economic  program  is  going  to  lift  us 
out  of  the  recession  and  reduce  inter- 
est rates  and  reduce  the  enormous 
deficits.  I  don't  believe  we  should 
scrap  the  program  yet,  but  we  cannot 
put  our  heads  in  sand  and  not  look 
ahead. 

Part  of  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program  was  lower  deficits  and 
lower  interest  rates  and  inflation. 
Soon  President  Reagan  may  have  to 
deliver  on  that  promise.  He  should  not 
resist  considering  those  alternatives 
now. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
REINFORCE  EXISTING  TRADE 
LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEa^.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  Messrs. 
Jones,  Conable,  Vander  Jagt,  and 
Railsback,  H.R.  5596  designed  to  rein- 
force existing  trade  laws  which  now 
give  the  President  the  ability  to  re- 
spond to  unfair  and  inequitable  trade 
practices— section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

The  second  primary  purpose  is  to 
insure  that  foreign  direct  investment, 
in  addition  to  trade  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices, is  an  activity  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  these  statutes.  Additional 
authority  is  provided  to  negotiate  re- 
moval  of  nontariff  barriers   that   re- 
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strict  or  discriminate  against  U.S.  in- 
vestment abroad. 

H.R.  5596  specifies  that,  in  addition 
to  the  more  familiar  practices  and 
policies  that  restrict  particular  catego- 
ries of  U.S.  exports  or  that  deny  us  the 
full  benefits  of  trade  agreements,  sec- 
tion 301  also  may  be  used  to  address 
more  broadly  based  and  perhaps  less 
tangible  actions  that  serve  to  deny  the 
United  States  basic  equivalency  of 
commercial  opportunity.  The  bill's 
intent  is  to  achieve  equity  and  fairness 
of  market  access  with  those  countries 
that  have  benefited,  and  continue  to 
benefit,  most  extensively  from  our 
"open  door"  trade  policy. 

Because  the  United  States  has  been 
much  more  aggressive  in  seeking  to 
open  markets  worldwide,  beginning 
with  our  domestic  market,  the  gap  be- 
tween trade  opportimities  in  the 
United  States  and  those  that  exist 
elsewhere  has  become  significant. 
That  gap  will  continue  to  widen  luiless 
our  trading  partners,  especiaUy  those 
with  advanced  economies,  recognize 
the  importance  of  trade  liberalization 
for  themselves  as  well  as  others.  They 
must  assimie  a  greater  res(>onsibility 
in  providing  reasonable  access  for  com- 
petitive goods,  services,  and  invest- 
ments in  their  domestic  markets. 

Our  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  protect  noncompetitive 
industries  from  import  competition.  It 
is  a  trade  expansion  bUl,  not  a  trade 
restriction  bill. 

The  banner  of  "reciprocity"  has 
been  raised  in  some  quarters  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  weak  industries  might 
be  protected  to  the  same  degree  that 
our  strong  industries  are  denied 
market  access  abroad.  Neither  our  cur- 
rent trade  laws,  nor  the  reinforcement 
that  this  bUl  provides,  are  meant  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  closing  our  own 
market.  Rather,  this  bill  is  a  strength- 
ened device  to  identify,  investigate. 
and  attempt  to  remove  those  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  that  have  effec- 
tively blocked  or  discriminated  against 
our  most  competitive  exports. 

The  sponsors  have  drawn  on  the 
thinking  of  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. In  particular  we  have  borrowed 
from  Senator  Damvorth  in  describing 
equitable  market  access  as  "substan- 
tially equivalent  commercial  opportu- 
nities." This  phrase  has  some  prece- 
dent In  current  trade  law  and  defines  a 
goal  to  be  achieved  in  the  overall  trad- 
ing relationship  between  two  countries 
given  the  economic  development  of 
each. 

Equivalent  opportunities  do  not 
mean  that  equivalency  of  treatment  is 
to  be  achieved  on  a  product-by-prod- 
uct, sector-by-sector  basis,  although  In 
some  cases  this  may  be  appropriate.  It 
certainly  does  not  mean  that  bUateral 
balances  mijst  be  nearly  equal.  Howev- 
er, the  bUl  does  provide  that  remedies 
to  trade  problems  first  be  sought  in 
the  area  where  the  problem  exists  and 


that  any  response  or  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  be  of  sub- 
stantially equal  trade  value. 

The  words  "reciprocal"  and  "reci- 
procity" fio  not  appear  in  this  bill. 
They  have  come  to  be  associated, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  with  protectionism, 
so  we  have  simply  avoided  their  use. 

H.R.  5596  also  provides  that  actions 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  response 
to  luifair  trade  practices  take  into  ac- 
count our  International  trade  agree- 
ments and,  where  applicable,  first  seek 
a  solution  under  the  consultation  and 
dispute  settlement  procedures  of  the 
GATT.  If  no  solution  is  reached  after 
1  year,  then  the  USTR  must  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  President  jis  to 
the  proper  course  of  action  to  remedy 
the  problem.  In  any  case,  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  required  to  take  smy  action 
until  the  dispute  settlement  process  is 
concluded. 

Another  important  element  of  our 
bill  is  the  new  authority  given  to  the 
President  to  negotiate  both  bilateral 
and  multilateral  agreements  in  an 
effort  to  remove  restrictive  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  on  foreign  direct 
investment.  Similar  multilateral  au- 
thority already  exists  with  respect  to 
traded  goods  and  services,  but  foreign 
investment  is  rapidly  growing  as  a 
major  trade  activity.  We  need  to  seek 
effective  solutions  to  investment  prob- 
lems as  this  trade  is  growing,  so  that 
investment  opportunities  develop  in 
an  open  and  equitable  manner  and  se- 
rious imbalances  do  not  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed later  on. 

As  is  the  case  with  newly  developing 
trade  in  investments,  I  hope  that  the 
revisions  made  by  H.R.  5596  will  more 
adequately  address  the  trade  problems 
in  those  areas  that  have  gained  in  im- 
portance over  the  last  several  years. 
Trade  in  services  and  high  technology 
are  two  such  examples.  As  part  of  our 
overall  trade  policy,  and  by  addressing 
specific  problems  through  our  trade 
laws,  the  United  States  should  try  to 
Insure  that  newly  emerging  trade  sec- 
tors are  not  the  problem  axeas  of  the 
future  but  are  instead  open  market 
success  stories. 

It  Is  a  frustrating  and  dangerous  sit- 
uation when  those  coimtries  which 
enjoy  a  tremendous  advantage  from 
open  export  markets  seem  to  have 
little  enthusiasm  to  open  their  own  do- 
mestic markets.  Those  which  have 
been  the  most  successful  in  developing 
their  own  industries  to  compete  in 
open  foreign  markets  have  often  been 
the  least  successful  in  making  their 
own  markets  accessible  to  other  trad- 
ing partners. 

U.S.  Industry  and  labor  are  becom- 
ing impatient  with  the  lack  of  fairness 
and  equity  abroad.  That  impatience  is 
justified.  The  growing  services  and  in- 
vestment sectors  see  the  same  negative 
picture  ahead  for  them  if  our  own  laws 
are  not  strengthened.  The  basic  thrust 
of  this  bill  is  to  clarify  in  our  trade 


laws  that  reasonable  market  access  op- 
portunities is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tests  by  which  the  United  States 
will  measure  the  individual  trade  rela- 
tionships with  its  major  trading  part- 
ners, as  well  as  to  give  direction  and 
negotiating  authority  to  the  President 
that  will  increase  his  ability  to  press 
for  further  trade  liberalization  both 
bilaterally  and  multilaterally. 

H.R.  5596  obviously  applies  to  our 
major  trading  partners,  but  our  inten- 
tion is  that  it  apply  equally  to  all  of 
them.  We  have  current  trade  problems 
with  Japan,  and  investment  problems 
with  Canada,  but  in  the  future  our  dif- 
ficulties may  lie  elsewhere.  The  bill  is 
aimed  at  problems,  not  countries. 

It  remains  our  goal  to  maintain  our 
own  traditionally  open  market,  but  we 
expect  to  be  more  forceful  in  insuring 
similar  openness  abroad. 


HOMEOWNERS  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  intended 
to  assist  homeowners  who  are  faced 
with  the  loss  of  their  homes  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  A  number  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  about 
high  and  rising  unemployment,  and 
who  see  the  rate  of  mortgage  delin- 
quency climbing,  are  joining  me  in  this 
effort  to  preserve  homeownership. 
Persons  with  FHA  mortgages  can  be 
helped  through  the  temporary  mort- 
gage assistance  program  (TMAP);  this 
bill  addresses  the  unmet  needs  of 
those  who  have  conventional  or  VA 
mortgages. 

There  are  at  least  307,500  home 
mortgages  in  the  Nation  that  are 
better  than  80  days  delinquent.  There 
are  about  140,000  mortgages  that  are 
better  than  90  days  delinquent— mean- 
ing that  we  have  an  enormous  number 
of  people  who  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  losing  their  homes.  Most  of  these 
are  homeowners  who  have  become 
members  of  the  growing  army  of  the 
unwillingly  unemployed.  With  reces- 
sion spreading  and  unemployment  on 
the  way  up,  that  number  will  continue 
to  grow.  It  would  be  tragic  to  see  tens 
of  thousands  of  innocent  people  lose 
their  homes— but  the  danger  is  there. 

I  believe  that  if  a  person  is  delin- 
quent on  a  mortgage  for  reasons  he 
cannot  control,  and  if  that  person  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  becoming  able 
to  overcome  the  problems,  foreclosure 
ought  to  be  avoided.  There  are  circum- 
stances in  which  lenders  show  great 
forebearance,  but  there  are  also  cir- 
cumstances In  which  foreclosure  be- 
comes a  genuine  threat.  Foreclosure 
does  not  solve  the  problems  of  the 
lender   or   the   borrower;   it   only   ex- 


changes one  set  of  problems  for  an- 
other. In  the  case  of  the  borrower,  the 
result  of  foreclosure  is  not  only  ruin- 
ous; it  is  a  personal  disaster. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  serves  any  na- 
tional good  to  permit  supply-side  eco- 
nomics to  create  a  new  class  of  land- 
less peasants,  or  to  force  Americans  to 
become  homeless  wanderers.  Yet, 
unless  we  act,  that  is  precisely  what 
will  happen. 

The  Homeowners  Emergency  Relief 
Act  is  modest,  it  is  realistic,  and  it  is 
justified. 

Under  this  bill,  the  assistance  pro- 
gram is  triggered  whenever  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  60-day  de- 
fault statistical  series  exceeds  1.3  per- 
cent of  the  mortgage  funds  outstand- 
ing. If  the  rate  drops  down  to  1.2  per- 
cent, the  assistance  program  stops. 
Generally  speaking,  that  default  rate 
occurs  at  about  the  same  time  unem- 
ployment hits  better  than  8  percent. 
The  program  envisioned  by  this  bill 
would  have  become  available  as  of  last 
October.  The  default  rate  that  was 
reached  at  that  time  was  the  highest 
in  years.  If  my  bUl  had  been  law  in 
1975,  for  example,  the  program  would 
have  been  triggered  only  between  Feb- 
ruary 1975  and  June  1977.  and  again 
last  October.  In  short,  this  bill  has  in 
it  a  prudent  trigger,  and  its  assistance 
terminates  when  economic  conditions 
reach  a  reasonably  sound  level. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  a  home- 
owner must  show  that  the  property 
covered  is  a  primary  residence,  that 
mortgage  payments  are  at  least  90 
days  delinquent  or  that  there  is  a  fore- 
closure notice  outstanding,  and  must 
show  that  the  delinquency  is  caused 
by  temporary  problems  beyond  his 
control.  A  person  who  is  involuntarily 
unemployed,  for  example,  would  qual- 
ify. 

Once  the  homeowner  has  met  all  the 
conditions  of  eligibility,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
must  find  that  the  homeowner  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  resume 
normal  payments  within  2  years,  will 
be  able  to  repay  the  assistance  ex- 
tended, and  will  be  able  to  pay  the 
mortgage  off  when  it  is  mature,  or  a 
later  date  that  is  agreed  to  by  the 
lender. 

The  assistance  payment  itself  would 
only  amount  to  the  difference  between 
what  the  mortgage  payment  is  and 
what  the  homeowner  is  capable  of 
paying.  The  mortgage  payment,  of 
course,  covers  all  components  of  a 
normal  mortgage— the  principal,  inter- 
est, taxes,  insurance  and  other  stand- 
ard charges.  At  the  time  the  mortgage 
assistance  is  extended,  the  amoimt 
provided  would  be  sufficient  to  bring 
the  mortgage  payments  up  to  date.  As- 
sistance would  be  provided  for  12 
months,  and  could  be  extended,  an- 
other 12  months  at  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion. Interest  charges  on  the  assist- 


ance program  would  be  equal  to  the 
level  of  an  FHA  203(b)  loan. 

Of  all  the  138,000  Americans  who 
have  a  90  day  or  better  mortgage  de- 
linquency, economists  estimate  that  80 
percent  are  in  trouble  because  of  in- 
volimtary  unemployment.  These  are 
people  who  want  to  work,  and  will 
work  if  they  have  a  chance.  They  are 
people  who  will  make  good  on  their 
debts  if  it  is  humanly  possible.  These 
cu'e  the  people  who  would  be  assisted 
through  this  bill. 

What  this  bill  aims  to  do  is  to  pre- 
vent temporary  economic  hardship 
from  turning  Into  permanent  personal 
disaster.  It  intends  to  help  those  who 
can— and  will,  circumstances  permit- 
ting—help themselves.  With  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  so  uncertain,  and  with 
the  prospects  for  recovery  so  clouded, 
it  is  obvious  that  more  and  more 
homeowners  will  be  trapped  by  a  loss 
of  income,  unable  to  continue  making 
full  mortgage  payments.  It  will  be 
better  for  them,  and  better  for  the 
Government,  to  enable  such  people  to 
hang  onto  their  homes.  I  am  advocat- 
ing a  program  that  is  himiane,  that 
makes  economic  sense,  and  that  re- 
sponds to  a  clear  and  growing  need.  I 
invite  and  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 24  marks  a  special  day  in  man's 
historic  struggle  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination,  for  it  was  on  this  day 
64  years  ago  that  the  Estonian  people 
established  their  own  government  and 
proclaimed  their  Independence.  It  is 
with  pride  that  I  join  in  this  com- 
memorative event  \n  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Republic  of  Estonia  grew  and 
prospered  for  22  years  from  February 
24,  1918,  to  June  1940,  when  that 
nation  was  ovemm  by  the  Soviet 
empire  and  forcibly  Incorporated  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
has  never  recognized  this  brutal  sei- 
zure and  excerpts  from  the  book  enti- 
tled, "Estonia— Story  of  a  Nation" 
follow  on  life  in  that  country  as  it 
must  be  lived  today  under  the  Soviet 
dictatorship: 
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The  nightmare  of  Soviet  oppression  for 
the  Estonian  people  started  ag&in.  It  has 
luted  till  this  day.  In  the  inunediate  years 
after  World  War  II  there  still  existed  con- 
siderable resistances  in  the  Baltic  States 
against  Soviet  forces.  In  Estonia  this  guer- 
rilla resistance  came  to  an  end  In  1949  with 
the  complete  collectivization  of  agriculture, 
whereby  the  support  of  the  partisans  was 
made  practically  Impossible.  1949  also  saw  a 
new  wave  of  deportations  to  Russia  of  the 
rural  population.  The  number  of  the  deport- 
ees surpassing  many  times  that  of  the  mass 
deportation  In  1941. 


Life  In  the  Baltic  countries  is  controlled 
by  agents  of  Moscow's  central  regime.  Esto- 
nia is  a  separate  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  in 
name  only  having  little  local  control.  Politi- 
cal power  in  the  Soviet  Union  rests  with  the 
Communist  party.  Local  parties  function 
only  as  territorial  sections  of  the  all  power- 
ful all-Union  Communist  party,  even  in 
local  units  the  majority  consists  of  Rus- 
sians. 

Besides  dominating  and  exploiting  the 
material  life  of  the  Estonians,  the  pattern 
of  the  Communist  ideology  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  Russian  imperialist  aims,  is  to  dictate 
heavy  influence  on  the  cultural  life.  It  Is  a 
well-linown  fact  in  the  civilized  world  that 
the  writers  under  Communism  are  not  free 
to  publish  independent  views.  Their  works 
must  serve  Communist  and  Russian  imperi- 
alist goals.  It  is  a  dangerous  but  heroic 
achievement  for  anybody  to  express,  within 
these  limits,  thoughts  differing  from  the 
dictated  line.  The  commonly  reported 
Soviet  action  of  placing  dissidents  In  mental 
institutions  is  confirmation  that  there  is  no 
freedom  of  speech  in  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

The  gravest  national  menace  to  the  Baltic 
people  is  the  steadily  growing  Russlfication 
of  these  countries.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
of  the  total  Estonian  population  25  per  cent 
are  Russian  immigrants:  nearly  30  per  cent 
in  Latvia  and  about  10  per  cent  In  Lithua- 
nia. At  the  same  time  the  percentage  of 
Russians  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  whole  is 
somewhat  under  50  per  cent.  Thus  a  minori- 
ty is  keeping  the  great  number  of  other  na- 
tionalities under  its  Iron  heel. 

The  churches  are  hard  pressed  by  the  offi- 
cial anti-religious  propaganda  and  recurring 
persecutions.  Clergymen  have  given  their 
considerable  share  to  those  murdered  or  de- 
ported. A  parish  can  only  exist  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  parishioners  which  is 
officially  discouraged.  The  education  of  new 
clergy  is  repressed.  Nevertheless,  there 
exists  in  Estonia  an  inner  strength  to  con- 
tinue religious  life  and  make  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  faith  and  independence. 

Soviet  trade  is  still  characterized  by  a 
scarcity  of  consimier  goods  and  shops  to  sell 
them.  The  distribution  of  consumer  goods  is 
rather  complicated,  and  is  carried  out  via 
various  bureaucratic  offices.  But  the  main 
reason  for  Inadequate  supply  of  consumer 
goods  is  the  general  policy  to  hold  back  pro- 
duction in  favor  of  heavy  industry  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Despite  the  advanced  state  of  Baltic  in- 
dustrial development  and  the  favorable  im- 
pression this  creates  for  Western  Visitors, 
the  life  of  the  average  citizen  is  abysmally 
gloomy  by  Western  standards. 

As  all  colonial  powers,  Soviet  Russia  is 
economically  exploiting  not  only  Estonia 
and  the  other  Baltic  countries,  but  applying 
pressure  to  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe, 
where  Communist  regimes  were  imposed  by 
the  Moscow  rulers  after  World  War  II. 

From  Estonia,  for  instance,  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  net  taxation  plus  an  un- 
known share  of  the  compulsory  deliveries 
from  the  kolkhozes  are  taken  out  of  the 
country. 

Tragically.  the  freedom-loving 
people  now  living  in  Estonia  are 
imable  to  join  in  celebrating  this  aus- 
picious independence  day  occasion,  as 
they  are  forced  to  live  in  bondage 
under  the  ruthless  tyranny  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  their  long  suf- 
fering under  the  harsh  yoke  of  com- 
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miinlsm.  no  amount  of  repression  has 
succeeded  In  stifling  the  Estonian's 
yearning  and  constant  hope  for  sover- 
eignty and  Individual  freedom. 

Periodically   stories   of   persecution 
and    suppression    of    human    rights 
break  through  the  Soviet  curtain  of 
censorship,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  are  many  such  violations  which 
do  not  become  known  publicly.  Esto- 
nians have  not  accepted  this  foreign 
occupation  of  their  land  and  still  risk 
their  lives  to  defy  their  Communist 
captors.    An   article   on   this   subject 
from  the  January  28.  1981,  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  follows: 
Food  Shortages  Pdzl  Latest  Strike 
Threat  ni  Soviet-Ruled  Estonia 
(By  Chris  Mosey) 

Stockholm.— Despite  a  crackdown  by  the 
Soviet  authorities,  a  third  half-hour  protest 
strike  by  thousands  of  workers  in  the  Baltic 
republic  of  Estonia  will  go  ahead  as  planned 
Feb.  1. 

Reports  reaching  Stockholm  from  dissi- 
dent groups  inside  Estonia  indicate  that 
support  for  the  action  Is  growing  because  of 
discontent  over  Increasing  food  shortages. 

Ants  Kippar,  chairman  of  the  Relief 
Center  for  Estonian  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science, said  resistance  had  hardened  de- 
spite sackings  and  arrests  of  those  taking 
part  in  the  first  two  strikes,  held  Dec.  1  and 
Jan.  4. 

"There  Is  now  a  severe  shortage  of  meat," 
he  said.  "This  and  the  continued  Russifica- 
tlon  of  Estonia  have  increased  discontent 
this  winter.  And,  of  course,  events  in  Poland 
have  influenced  the  situation." 

He  said  that  at  least  150  people  had  been 
arrested  in  Tallinn,  the  Estonian  capital. 
and  that  among  those  sacked  for  taking 
part  in  the  Jan.  4  action  was  Dr.  E.  Roose,  a 
surgeon  at  the  MustamaUinik  hospital, 
near  Tallinn. 

"We  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to 
Dr.  Roose  since  his  dismissal.  We  fear  he 
has  been  arrested,"  said  Mr.  Kippar. 

He  said  he  knew  personally  of  another 
four  people  under  arrest  in  the  central 
prison  in  Tallinn  for  taking  part  in  the  Jan. 
4  strike. 

The  strikes  have  been  called  for  in  leaflets 
distributed  throughout  the  Baltic  states  of 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  and  Latvia,  signed  by 
"The  Democratic  Front  of  the  Soviet 
Union— NLDRR. " 

The  leaflets  demand  the  recall  of  the 
Soviet  Army  from  Afghanistan,  an  end  of 
interference  in  Poland's  internal  affairs,  the 
stopping  of  the  export  of  food  from  the 
Baltic  states  to  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
an  end  to  "discriminating  forms  of  trade," 
the  release  of  political  prisoners,  and  an  end 
to  political  banishment. 

They  also  ask  for  military  conscription  to 
be  reduced  by  six  months  and  for  adherence 
to  the  Helsinki  Accord  on  human  rights. 

The  leaflets  call  for  a  "silent  half-hour" 
between  10:00  and  10:30  a.m.  on  the  first 
working  day  of  each  month. 

"All  wheels  will  cease  to  move.  Traffic  will 
be  halted.  All  movement  and  activity  will 
cease— wherever  we  are:  in  our  workplaces, 
at  outdoor  sites,  or  If  we  are  on  personal 
business,  in  town,  in  the  country,  in  the 
fields,"  says  the  appeal. 

"All  streetcars,  trolley  buses,  taxis,  trains, 
and  waiting  rooms  will  empty.  Streets  and 
pavements  will  be  devoid  of  pedestrians. 
The  whole  country  will  l)e  paralyzed  for  30 
minutes." 


There  is  no  evidence  reaching  Baltic  exiles 
in  Stockholm  that  Estonia  has  been  "para- 
lyzed." Traffic  has  been  reported  moving 
freely,  but  there  has  been  considerable  sup- 
port for  the  strikes,  which  have  become 
almost  an  institution  for  dissatisfied  Esto- 
nians. 

The  exile  groups  say  support  for  the 
strikes  has  been  more  widespread  among  Es- 
tonians than  is  readily  apparent.  This  is  be- 
caiise  there  are  now  250,000  Russian  immi- 
grants in  Tallinn,  outnumbering  the  220.000 
Estonian  residents.  "Most  of  the  Russians 
are  workinf  normally,"  Mr.  Kippar  said. 

Discontent  over  Russian  immigration  has 
been  growing  rapidly.  Last  year  violence 
flared  at  a  basketball  game  between  Estonia 
and  Russia  in  Tallinn.  Several  policemen 
were  injured  and  dozens  of  arrests  were 
made. 

Earlier.  Estonian  schoolchildren  had  pro- 
tested at  being  forced  to  learn  Russian. 

The  strike  leaflets  warn  against  civil  disor 
der  and  "outbreaks  of  nationalism,"  howev- 
er. 

Helki  Ahonen,  a  youthful  Estonian  dissi- 
dent, is  believed  to  have  been  badly  beaten 
by  the  police  in  Tallinn  after  being  arrested 
distributing  the  leaflets,  and  two  other  dissi- 
dents, Kalju  Metk  and  Artem  Yusevych,  are 
known  to  have  been  interrogated  by  the 
Soviet  KGB. 

Reports  reaching  Sweden  indicated  that 
support  for  the  stikes  is  strongest  in  Estonia 
but  that  there  have  been  sporadic  actions  in 
Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Kippar  said  he  had  regular  telephone 
contact  with  dissidents  inside  Estonia.  "It  is 
a  completely  new  organization  that  Is 
behind  the  present  strikes,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
benefited  enormously  from  the  cour- 
age and  vitality  of  Estonian  Ameri- 
cans. These  gifted  citizens  are  a  living 
reminder  to  the  world  of  what  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom  can  do  for  the 
spiritual,  economic,  and  intellectual 
lifeblood  of  a  nation.  I  am  honored  to 
have  a  part  in  the  64th  anniversary 
commemoration  of  the  IDeclaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia, and  I  extend  my  warmest  greet- 
ings to  those  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  in  my  own  11th  district  I  am 
proud  to  represent,  in  Chicago,  and  all 
over  thla  Nation  who  are  commemo- 
rating this  occasion.* 


settled  into  rich  and  productive  agri- 
cultural land.  Furthermore,  through 
group  effort,  early  farm  cooperatives 
were  formed  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  present  well  established 
and  successful  Livingston  Farmers 
Association. 

Yamato  Colony  survived  many  hard- 
ships over  the  years.  But  perhaps  the 
most  severe  test  to  their  spirit,  to  their 
very  existence,  was  the  abrupt  evacu- 
ation and  internment  of  all  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  during  World  War 
II.  They  not  only  survived  this  trau- 
matic experience  but  also  retained 
their  faith  In  the  basic  Ideals  of  Amer- 
ica and  they  rebuilt  their  community. 

Yamato  Colony  is  the  actual  living 
story  of  one  ethnic  group  that  hurdled 
and  overcame  incredible  obstacles  and 
became  a  viable  segment  of  American 
society.  The  contribution  made  by 
these  people,  and  the  integral  part 
they  played  in  the  building  of  a  great- 
er America,  should  not  go  unrecog- 
nized. Today  as  we  face  our  own  hard- 
ships and  trials,  let  us  remember  and 
take  strengrth  from  the  example  set  by 
the  members  of  the  Yamato  Colony.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  TAMATO  COLONY  IN  LIV- 
INGSTON, CALIF. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  Yamato  Colony  in 
Livingston.  Calif.  Founded  in  1906  by 
the  pioneering  efforts  of  Kyutaro 
Ablko.  Yamato  Colony  was  the  first  le- 
gally organized  colony  to  be  estab- 
lisheif  in  the  United  States  by  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry. 

These  true  pioneers  persevered  with 
tenacity  and  discipline,  against  adver- 
sity and  hardship,  and  succeeded  in 
transforming   the   desert   lands   they 


SMALL  PORT  DREDGING  FUNDS 
DESPERATELY  NEEDED  IN 
OREGON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  budget  contains  no  funds 
for  Corps  of  Engineer  dredging  for 
ports  of  less  than  5  million  armual 
tons  of  shipments.  This  is  outrageous. 
As  Corps  of  E]ngineer  dredging  is  es- 
sential to  the  op>eration  of  these  ports, 
and  could  put  all  of  Oregon's  coastal 
ports  out  of  business,  these  port  com- 
munities are  already  strangled  by  high 
interest  rates  and  the  depression  in 
the  housing  Industry.  These  ports  are 
already  strangled  by  Government  reg- 
ulations and  other  regulations  that 
have  put  our  fishing  industry  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

We  are  now  trying  to  attract  new 
business  and  new  industry  to  these 
ports,  with  both  existing  success  and 
potential  success.  To  stop  the  dredging 
now  would  Blmply  put  these  communi- 
ties out  of  business. 

I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  restore 
the  funds  for  the  dredging  for  the 
ports  of  this  Nation,  including  the 
great  ports  on  the  Oregon  coast. 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address  some 
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remarks  this  afternoon  to  an  issue 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  talked 
about  in  the  news  tonight,  and  for 
weeks  to  come,  as  the  conflict  In  Cen- 
tral America  intensifies. 

Today.  President  Reagan  addressed 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
on  the  situation  in  Central  Afnerica 
and  on  our  economic  initiatives  for  the 
region.  I  would  like  to  make  some  ob- 
servations about  his  statement,  having 
Just  gotten  a  copy  and  read  it.  I  would 
also  like  to  address  myself  to  a  speech 
which  was  given  last  Simday  by  Mexi- 
can President  Lopez  Portillo  in  Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua. 

I  find  it— and  I  use  the  word  advised- 
ly—somewhat incredible  that  the  press 
in  this  Nation,  and  for  that  matter  the 
International  press,  has  given  so  little 
attention  to  the  Lopez  Portillo  initia- 
tive. Having  read  the  speech  that 
President  Lopez  Portillo  gave  in  Mana- 
gua with  respect  to  the  Central  Amer- 
ica situation,  with  respect  to  peace  and 
in  particular  the  initiative  he  offered 
for  El  Salvador  and  the  rapproche- 
ment accords  he  seeks  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  offered  the  last,  per- 
haps the  last  best  hoi>e.  for  dealing 
with  peace  in  Central  America  in  this 
decade. 

President  Lopez  Portillo's  statement 
was  a  passionate  speech.  Yet.  it  was  a 
speech  that  offered,  it  seems  to  me.  a 
realistic  solution  to  the  tensions  in  El 
Salvador  and  the  tensions  between  our 
country,  the  United  States,  and  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  would  like  to  comment  in  detail  on 
President  Lopez  Portillo's  speech  in 
Managua  and  President  Reagan's 
speech  before  the  OAS,  to  look  at  each 
individually  and  to  lay  them  side  by 
side  for  comparison.  But  before  I  do 
that.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
background.  I  think  it  is  wise  to  begin 
with  the  words  of  then  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  1959  when  he  said,  and 
I  quote: 

If  the  title  deeds  of  history  applied,  it  is 
we,  the  American  people,  who  should  be 
marching  at  the  head  of  this  worldwide  rev- 
olution. .  .  .  For  whenever  a  local  patriot 
emerges  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  or 
Latin  America  to  give  form  and  focus  to  the 
forces  of  ferment,  he  most  often  quotes  the 
great  watchwords  we  once  proclaimed  to  the 
world:  the  watchwords  of  personal  and  na- 
tional liberty,  of  the  natural  equality  of  all 
souls,  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  of  economic 
development  broadly  shared.  Tet,  we  have 
allowed  the  Communists  to  evict  us  from 
our  rightful  estate  at  the  head  of  this  world- 
wide revolution.  We  have  been  made  to 
appear  as  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo. 

What  is  significant  in  that  state- 
ment, it  seems  to  me,  is  tb*"  last  line: 
"We  have  been  made  to  appear  as  the 
defenders  of  the  status  quo." 

I  have  traveled  extensively  through 
Central  America  over  the  last  5  or  6 
years  working  on  the  negotiations  on 
the  Pantuna  Canal  Treaty  and  on.  im- 
plementing legislation  aid  for  Nicara- 


gua. I  have  talked  to  leaders  in  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua.  Panama,  and  in 
Mexico.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  and  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, that  we  are  on  a  path  that  will 
eventually  lead  us  to  become  an 
anachronism  in  terms  of  the  world 
politics  in  this  region. 

I.  in  an  article  that  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  last  summer,  outlined  what  I 
thought  perhaps  would  be  a  path 
which  the  United  States  could  follow 
to  influence  the  world  and  Central 
America. 

The  article  basically  embraced  the 
idea  that  we  In  the  United  States  carry 
historical  baggage  with  respect  to  the 
region  which  the  countries  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Mexico  do  not. 

D  1660 

Mexico  and  Venezuela  are  emerging 
powers  in  the  world  today,  especially 
in  this  region,  because  of  their  oil  re- 
sources, and  because  of  the  relative 
stability  of  their  economic  and  politi- 
cal systems.  They  have  been  the 
"carers"  for  their  neighbors,  those 
neighbors  which  are  less  fortunate 
economically  in  this  region. 

In  the  article  I  wrote  I  asked  that 
this  administration  look  seriously  at 
the  possibility  of  working  through 
President  Lopez  Portillo  and  President 
Campins  Herrera  of  Venezuela  in  deal- 
ing with  the  countries  of  Costa  Rica. 
Nicaragua.  Honduras.  Guatemala,  and 
Panama.  I  asked  that  the  United 
States  seek  cooperative  economic  de- 
velopment for  the  region,  development 
which  would  be  to  the  clear  benefit  of 
all  participants. 

During  the  1980  Presidential  cam- 
paign I  was  very  excited  by  the  words 
of  President  Reagan,  who  at  that  time 
said  he  was  going  to  embark  upon  a 
strategy  with  our  neighbors,  the  Cana- 
dians and  the  Mexicans,  to  develop 
hemispheric  accord,  and  to  that  extent 
I  give  him  credit.  In  fact.  I  give  the 
President  credit  for  at  least  being  pre- 
pared to  address  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  Caribbean  region. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  episodic  In  its  relation- 
ships with  our  neighbors  in  Central 
America,  where  we  paid  attention  to 
them  for  2  or  3  months  and  ignored 
them  for  2  or  3  years.  This  episodic  at- 
tention has  led  to  a  situation  in  which 
we  have  been  viewed  not  only  as  colo- 
nial, but  paternalistic,  and  at  the  least 
not  serious  about  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  our  neighbors  and  not  se- 
rious about  dealing  cooperatively  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship. 

In  the  article  I  also  suggested  that 
the  United  States  should  work  closely 
with  Venezuela  and  Mexico  to  address 
the  political  problems  of  the  region, 
and  that  a  military  approach  would  no 
longer  be  effective  nor  acceptable. 
Military  solutions  only  fuel  the  fires 


of  Marxism,  but  it  seems  to  me  politi- 
cal solutions  reflect  the  values  of  de- 
mocracy; and  the  United  States  should 
expand  its  cultural  and  technological 
ties  to  the  region. 

Central  America  is  a  very  young  area 
of  the  modem  world.  The  Cubans  are 
providing  teachers  and  doctors  for 
Nicaragua;  the  Marxist  nations  are  of- 
fering Panamanian  students  scholar- 
ships to  their  universities;  yet  we  seem 
to  be  Investing  very  little  in  the  region 
of  Central  America  in  intellectual  de- 
velopment for  the  future  leadership  of 
that  region. 

Having  said  these  things  by  way  of 
background,  let  me,  if  I  could,  turn 
and  take  a  look  first  at  what  President 
Reagan  has  suggested  today  in  his 
speech  before  the  OAS. 

The  initial  tone  of  his  speech  was,  I 
thought,  positive.  It  reflected  a  sense 
of  understanding  of  the  historical  co- 
lonial allegations  that  have  been  made 
against  this  country,  both  economical- 
ly and  militarily,  and  even  at  one  point 
in  his  Initial  opening  statement,  the 
President  said,  and  I  quote: 

We  have  known  economic  misery,  and 
once  tolerated  racial  and  social  injustice 
(within  our  own  country).  And.  yes,  at  times 
we  have  behaved  arrogantly  and  impatient- 
ly toward  our  neighbors.  These  experiences 
have  left  their  scars  but  they  also  help  us 
today  to  identify  with  the  struggle  for  polit- 
ical and  economic  development  in  the  other 
coimtries  of  this  hemisphere. 

Having  said  that  and  having  recog- 
nized and  having  admitted  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  in  this  forum 
that  we  have  indeed  lieen  involved  in 
paternalistic  and  colonial  ventures  in 
the  past,  the  President  went  on  to 
define  his  basic  economic  policy,  some 
of  which  I  applaud  and  think  is  very 
good,  and  I  would  like  to,  if  I  may,  just 
talk  about  that  for  a  second. 

He  said  in  his  statement: 

Economic  health  is  one  of  the  keys  to  a 
secure  future  for  our  Caribbean  Basin 
neighbors.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mexico. 
Canada,  and  Venezuela  have  Joined  us  in 
the  search  for  ways  to  help  these  countries 
realize  their  economic  potential. 

Each  of  our  four  nations  has  its  own 
unique  position  and  approach.  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  are  helping  to  offset  energy  costs 
to  Caribbean  Basin  countries  by  means  of 
an  oil  facility  that  is  already  in  operation. 
Canada  is  doubling  its  already  significant 
economic  assistance.  We  all  seek  to  ensure 
that  the  peoples  of  this  area  have  the  right 
to  preserve  their  own  national  Identities:  to 
improve  their  economic  lot  and  to  develop 
their  political  institutions  to  suit  their  own 
unique  social  and  historical  needs.  The  Cen- 
tral American  and  Caribbean  countries 
differ  widely  in  culture,  personality  and 
needs.  Like  America  itself,  the  Caribbean 
Basin  is  an  extraordinary  mosaic  of  Hispan- 
ics,  Africans,  Asians,  and  Europeans,  as  well 
as  native  Americans. 

At  the  moment,  however,  these  countries 
are  imder  economic  seige. 

And  then  I  think  the  President  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  in  1977  one 
barrel  of  oil  was  worth  5  pounds  of 
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coffee  or  155  pounds  of  sugar.  Quoting 
further  from  the  speech: 

To  buy  that  same  barrel  of  oil  today, 
these  small  countries  must  provide  five 
times  as  much  coffee  (nearly  26  pounds)  or 
almost  twice  as  much  sugar  (283  pounds). 

The  President  then  goes  on  to  out- 
line some  of  his  economic  programs. 
He  said  this: 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today  puts 
these  principles  into  practice.  It  is  an  inte- 
grated program  that  helps  our  neighbors 
help  themselves,  a  program  that  will  create 
conditions  under  which  creativity,  private 
entrepreneurship  and  self-help  can  flourish. 
Aid  is  an  important  part  of  this  program  be- 
cause many  of  our  neighbors  need  it  to  put 
themselves  in  a  starting  position  from 
which  they  can  begin  to  earn  their  own  way. 
But  this  aid  will  encourage  private  sector  ac- 
tivities, not  displace  them. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  program  I  am 
sending  to  the  Congress  is  free  trade  for 
Caribbean  Basin  products  exported  to  the 
United  States.  Currently,  some  87  percent 
of  Caribbean  exports  already  enter  U.S. 
markets  duty  free  under  the  (Generalized 
System  of  Preferences.  These  exports,  how- 
ever, cover  only  the  limited  range  of  exist- 
ing products  *  *  *. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Under  the  free  trade  arrangement  I  am 
proposing,  exports  from  the  area  will  re- 
ceive duty  free  treatment  for  12  years  •  •  *. 

The  only  exception  to  the  free  trade  con- 
cept will  l)e  textUe  and  apparel  products  be- 
cause these  products  are  governed  by  other 
international  agreements.  However,  we  will 
make  sure  that  our  immediate  neighbors 
have  more  liberal  quota  arrangements. 

Secondly,  to  further  attract  investment,  I 
will  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  significant 
tax  incentives  for  investment  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  *  *  *. 

Third,  I  am  asking  for  a  supplemental 
Fiscal  Year  1982  appropriation  of  $350  mil- 
lion to  assist  those  countries  which  are  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  economically. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  third  point 
with  respect  to  the  $350  million  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  grossly  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  Caribbean  Basin  as  an 
entity  in  Itself.  We  have  a  situation  in 
which  Costa  Rica,  the  most  democrat- 
ic republic  in  the  Central  American 
region,  a  nation  that  is  void  of  a  mili- 
tary establishment  and  which  has 
practiced  democracy  for  a  number  of 
years  and  which  had  until  recently  a 
relatively  large  middle  class,  yet  the 
country  is  virtually  bankrupt  because 
of  increased  oil  costs  and  because  of 
the  depression  within  the  coffee  indus- 
try Itself. 

Here  is  a  country  by  itself  that  needs 
an  infusion  of  dollars  in  help  and  sta- 
bilization that  will  help  the  new  Presi- 
dent, President  Carazo,  put  together 
an  economic  program  that  will  rescue 
the  couuitry.  Yet  we  are  talking  about 
$350  miUion  for  countries  that  have 
been  economically  devastated,  coun- 
tries like  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala, and  El  Salvador.  It  just  is  not 
enough,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  would  recognize  that  when 
we  take  up  the  President's  initiatives. 

Then  the  President  said: 


P^urth,  we  will  offer  technical  assistance 
and  training  to  assist  the  private 
sector  •  •  •. 

Fifth,  we  will  work  closely  with  Mexi(»}, 
Canada,  and  Venezuela— all  of  whom  have 
already  begun  substantial  and  innovative 
programs  of  their  own— to  encourage 
stronger  International  efforts  to  c(X)rdlnate 
our  own  development  measures  with  their 
vital  contributions  and  with  those  of  other 
potential  donors  like  Colombia. 

What  is  not  said  here  in  this  fifth 
point  is  that  the  President  has  not,  un- 
fortimately,  I  do  not  think,  reached  an 
accord  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  the  Mexicsuis  and  the  Venezu- 
elans with  respect  to  this  program. 

I  think  what  the  administration  has 
been  offering  is  a  program  in  which  we 
will  help  countries  that  are  philo- 
sophically in  line  with  us  and  the  Ven- 
ezuelans and  Mexicans  will  help  coun- 
tries that  are  philosophically  in  line 
with  them.  Basically,  I  think  that 
translates  into  saying,  "Therefore,  we 
are  not  going  to  help  Nicaraguans;  we 
are  not  going  to  help  countries  that 
don't  toe  the  philosophical  line  of  this 
country  that  this  administration 
would  want  them  to  adhere  to." 

I  think  that  this  attitude  risks,  if 
you  will,  the  demise  of  the  whole  eco- 
nomic program  that  the  F'resident  is 
suggesting,  and  I  would  hope  the  ad- 
ministration would  take  a  good  look  at 
this  fifth  point,  because  if  they  do  not 
examine  it,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
going  to  have  a  difficult  time  getting 
our  Venezuelan  and  Mexican  partners 
to  go  along  with  the  approach. 

That  is  the  positive  part  or  aspect,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  the  President's  speech. 
The  distressing  part  is  the  rhetoric  of 
the  administration  with  respect  to 
Nicaragua  and  the  civil  war  in  EI  Sal- 
vador. It  would  have  been  so  very,  very 
nice  and  so  very,  very  positive  if  this 
administration  and  this  President 
would  have  come  before  the  OAS 
today  and  lowered  the  tone  and  low- 
ered the  threshold  of  jingostic  rheto- 
ric with  respect  to  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador.  But  they  did  not.  It  would 
have  been  very,  very  positive  for  the 
region  and  the  world  as  a  whole  if  the 
President  would  have  addressed  the 
initiatives  stated  by  President  PortiUo 
in  Managua,  but  he  ignored  them  in 
his  message  before  the  OAS  today. 

In  contrast,  what  the  President  has 
done  is  to  rail  against  the  Nicaraguan 
Government.  He  compared  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  with  the  Salvador- 
an  Government  and  suggested  the 
contrast  was  vivid.  The  Salvadorans, 
he  claims,  are  making  progress  be- 
cause they  have  land  reform  and  yet 
the  Nicaraguans  are  not  and  they  are 
jailing  people. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
obscene.  It  seems  to  me,  to  try  to  com- 
pare what  is  happening  in  El  Salvador 
and  what  is  happening  in  Nicaragua. 
There  are  excesses  in  both  countries, 
but  to  suggest  that  human  rights 
flourish  In  El  Salvador  while  they  do 


not  in  Nicaragua  is  an  obscenity  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  We  have  had  13,000 
people  killed,  many  of  them  by  their 
own  Government,  in  El  Salvador 
during  the  last  year.  Nothing  of  nearly 
that  magnitude  has  happened  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that 
the  left  in  El  Stdvador  was  basically 
Marxist  and  Leninist  oriented.  I  think 
people  will  admit  that  there  is  a  strong 
flavor  of  Marxism  and  Leninism  in  the 
guerrilla  acstivities  of  the  people  in 
Nicaragua  and  EH  Salvador.  What  the 
President  falls  to  say  is  that  there  are 
also  groups  of  people  who  are  fighting 
the  governments  of  Garcia  and  Duarte 
who  are  not  in  fact  Leninist  or  Marx- 
ist. You  have  a  situation  in  which  Dr. 
Ungar,  who  is  the  vice  president  of  the 
Social  Democrats  in  EH  Salvador  and 
was  vice  president  along  with  Darte  at 
one  time,  is  a  Social  Democrat  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Social  Democrats  in 
Western  Europe.  You  have  other 
people  in  the  popular  front  who  are 
not  Marxist  or  Leninist,  and  to  reduce 
that  breadth  to  polar  extremes,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  front  of  a  group  of 
people  in  the  OAS  who  understand 
the  situation  better,  is  a  simplification 
of  the  issue. 

The  President  failed  to  mention  the 
problems  in  Guatemala,  suid  that,  I 
think  is  regrettable,  because  what  we 
have  in  Guatemala  is  another  El  Sal- 
vador. Some  people  have  guesstimat- 
ed.  Amnesty  International  and  others, 
that  there  have  been  equally  as  many 
people  killed,  many  by  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, in  Guatemala  as  were  killed 
in  El  Salvador— up  to  13,000  this  last 
year. 

So  the  rhetoric  in  the  last  part  of 
the  address,  it  seems  to  me,  was  unfor- 
tunate, and  I  would  hope  the  adminis- 
tration would  tone  down  the  rhetoric 
and  reach  out  to  these  countries  and 
try  to  develop  some  bridge  to  under- 
standing so  we  can  get  on  with  the  co- 
ordinated effort  within  the  whole 
region  and  not  just  pick  out  our  favor- 
ite countries. 

Having  looked  at  the  speech  of 
President  Reagan,  let  us  turn  now  to 
the  speech  that  was  given  in  Managua 
by  President  Lopez  PortiUo.  I  would 
like  to  quote  directly  from  it.  The 
speech's  wards  and  ideas  are  impor- 
tant, but  the  quotations  are  from  a 
speech  that  was  given  just  Sunday  and 
a  translation  that  was  done  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  just 
yesterday,  and  so  the  translation  is  a 
little  rough,  but  I  will  try  to  be  as 
clear  as  possible. 

I  come  today  to  commemorate  with  you  a 
date,  February  21,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
conscience  of  all  Latin  American  men  who 
have  had  to  join  in  battles,  whether  with 
arms  or  Ideas,  in  order  to  safeguard  their 
right  to  free  determination.  On  remember- 
ing the  death  of  Augusto  Ceasar  Sandino, 
we  must  authenticate  the  obligation  that  we 
have  to  all  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  In 
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order  to  insure  us  a  future  of  liberty  and 
justice. 

Numerous  combatants  and  strugglers  have 
emerged  in  our  peoples  in  the  long  process 
towards  independent  life.  With  a  difference 
of  three  years,  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  had  to 
fight  agidnst  the  incursions  of  the  adventur- 
ers headed  by  the  freebooter'  William 
Walker. 

What  President  PortiUo  Is  referring 
to  here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  Nicaraguan  his- 
tory, is  that  back  in  the  1850's  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  WiUIam 
Walker,  a  resident  of  the  United 
States,  a  somewhat  wealthy  adventur- 
er who  lived  in  the  United  States,  de- 
cided he  was  going  down  to  Central 
America  and  establish  a  slave  colony, 
so  he  went  down  to  Nicaragua  and  vir- 
tually took  over  the  government  and 
ruled  there  for  2  years  and  tried  to  es- 
tablish a  slave  trade  in  Nicaragua.  And 
that  has  transpired  since  the  time  of 
WiUiam  Walker  and  the  1850's  has 
been  American  interference  in  the 
lives  of  Nicaraguans  until  very  recent- 
ly, in  1979,  the  Sandinistas  and  others 
overthrew  the  dictatorship  of  Anasta- 
sia  Somoza,  who  was  to  a  very  large 
extent  supported  by  the  United  States 
up  untU  his  final  years. 

D  1615 

President  PortiUo  went  on  to  say: 
In  1853  the  settlers  of  Sonora  and  Baja 
California,  led  by  a  few  Mexican  soldiers,  re- 
pulsed, after  having  decimated  them,  the 
pirate  and  his  mercenaries. 

He  is  referring  to  WUliam  Walker- 
later,  the  Central  American  people  in 
arms  waged  the  battle  in  Nicaraguan  terri- 
tory in  order  to  put  down  once  and  for  all 
Wailker's  ambitions.  An  example  of  the  com- 
bative spirit  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  is  the 
glorious  warlike  action  of  San  Jacinto, 
which  In  the  end  was  decisive  for  Nicara- 
guan arms. 

Decades  later,  our  destinies  again  cross. 
This  time  it  is  not  against  a  common  enemy 
but.  rather,  on  the  (xxasion  of  having  re- 
ceived in  ovii  territory  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious exponents  of  the  Latin  American 
social  conscience. 

The  ties  that  esUbllsh  Sandino  with 
Mexico  and  his  return  to  fight  the  foreign 
occupation  are  a  direct  record  of  the  solidar- 
ity between  the  Mexican  and  Nicaraguan 
revolutions.  November  20,  1910,  and  July  19, 
1979.  are  important  dates  in  the  historic 
past  of  Latin  America.  In  spite  of  being  sep- 
arated by  time,  they  are  tied  together  in 
destiny  that  will  mean  a  more  worthy,  just 
and  promising  life  for  the  peoples  of  the 
region. 

PortiUo  goes  on  to  make  some  other 
statements  with  respect  to  the  close 
ties  that  the  Mexicans  and  the  Nicara- 
guans have  had  historically,  and  he 
says,  finaUy: 

I  say  to  you:  follow  your  road,  which  is 
the  one  that  your  people  have  chosen. 
Mexico  has  been  and  will  always  be  on  your 
side. 

It  was  thus  in  times  of  euphoria  and  is  so 
now  in  difficult  moments,  in  moments  in 
which  the  horizon  Is  clouded  with  the  storm 
clouds  of  the  foreign  threat,  not  only  in 
Nicaragua  but  also  in  the  entire  region— 
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Referring  to  the  U.S.  threats  with 
respect  to  the  camps  that  we  have  let 
go  and  unnoticed  in  Florida  and  CaU- 
fomia  that  are  training  Somoclsts  to 
reinvade  in  a  counterrevolution  the 
country  of  Nicaragua— 

I  again  state  with  objectivity,  without  ar- 
rogance, using  analysis  and  reason,  what  cir- 
cumstances, responsibility  and  the  tradition- 
al Mexican  friendahip  led  me  to  say  at  the 
end  of  last  year:  an  intervention  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  would  represent 
a  gigantic  historic  error  in  addition  to  mean- 
ing the  return  to  eras  that  tried  to  give 
rights  by  force.  It  would  bring  about  the 
continental  convulsion  and  the  resurgence 
of  a  profound  anti-American  sentiment  in 
all  the  best  men  of  all  of  Latin  America.  I 
can  assure  my  good  friends  of  the  United 
States  that  what  Is  happening  here  in  Nica- 
ragua, what  is  happening  in  El  Salvador, 
and  the  wind  that  is  blowing  throughout  all 
of  the  region,  does  not  represent  an  intoler- 
able danger  for  the  fundamental  interests 
and  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  does  represent,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  risk  of  historic  condemnation  for  vio- 
lently infringing  on  the  rights  of  people 
which  doubtless  those  of  the  states  demand 
for  themselves,  to  have  self-determination 
In  independence  and  the  exercise  of  their 
sovereignty. 

And,  fInaUy,  and  most  significantly, 
Lopez  PortiUo  went  on  to  outline  a 
peace  initiative  for  El  Salvador  and  a 
coming  together  of  governments  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua. 

President  PortUlo  outlined  a  three- 
point  framework  for  reducing  tensions 
between  the  governments  in  Washing- 
ton and  Managua. 

First,  the  United  States  should  de- 
nounce the  use  of  force  or  threat  of 
force  against  the  Nicaraguans. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  process  of 
mutual  mlUtary  reduction  in  Nicara- 
gua and  among  exUed  bands  in  sur- 
rounding countries  and  here  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
Nicaragua  is  a  very  smaU  country,  a 
very  impoverished  country,  that  has 
just  come  through  a  revolution.  And 
to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wield- 
ing the  big  stick  and  insinuating  that 
there  may  be  naval  blockades  and  put- 
ting, as  I  understand  today  from  news 
reports,  a  carrier  or  destroyer  In  the 
giUf  that  separates  El  Salvador  from 
Nicaragua,  that  type  of  action  only 
heightens  the  paranoia,  the  frustra- 
tion, the  concern  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  to  move  the  Nicara- 
guans to  increase  their  mUitary;  that, 
in  turn,  threatens  their  neighbors,  and 
that,  In  turn,  int«nslfles  throughout 
the  region. 

Third,  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  when  you  have  a  situation  in 
which  you  have  three  or  four  camps 
existing  in  southern  Florida  and 
southern  California  where  the  U.S. 
Government  seemingly  ignores  the 
training  of  rebels  that  are  then  Somo- 
clsts and  Nicaraguan  rebels  in  these 
camps  in  the  Everglades  and  in  Cali- 


fornia, who  are  then  transported  to 
the  Honduran  t>order,  and  who  are 
then  used  in  incursions  across  the  Nic- 
araguan border  in  counterrevolution- 
ary efforts,  that  is  threatening  and  it 
is  front-page  headlines  daUy  in  the 
Nicaraguan  press. 

And  what  PortUlo  Is  suggesting  in 
the  first  point  of  his  three-point 
framework  is  that  the  United  States 
should  renounce  the  use  of  force  or 
threats  against  Nicaragua. 

And  what  he  is  suggesting  in  his 
third  r>oint  Is  that,  together  with  clos- 
ing down  these  camps  In  Florida  and 
in  California,  we  would  get  a  promise 
from  the  Nicaraguans  that  their  mUi- 
tary numbers  would  be  decreased. 

Third.  Nicaragua  would  conclude 
nonaggression  treaties  with  the  Cen- 
tral American  neighbors  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Nicaraguans,  to  my  knowledge, 
to  this  date,  have  embraced  those 
points  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  lower  their 
rhetoric  and  consider  seriously  the 
proposals  made  by  President  Lopez 
PortUlo. 

He  then  went  on  to  talk  about  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador.  In  El  Salva- 
dor the  administration  has  pursued 
the  upcoming  elections  this  March  as 
the  sole  solution  and  oppose  negotia- 
tions between  the  revolutionaries  and 
the  existing  mUitary  regime.  In  con- 
trast with  negotiations,  which  would 
almost  definitionaUy  exclude  the  revo- 
lutionary groups,  those  opposed  to  ex- 
isting regimes  are  effectively  preclud- 
ed from  participation  in  the  elections. 

What  does  all  that  mean?  It  means 
that  Dr.  Ungo  and  those  people  on  the 
left  who  want  to  be  a  part,  who  want 
to  participate  In  the  elections  In  Nica- 
ragua, are  just  plain  scared  to  go  back 
and  to  deal  with  General  Garcia  be- 
cause the  last  time  that  happened,  the 
last  time  they  participated,  the  mUi- 
tary in  El  Salvador,  under  General 
Garcia  and  others,  kicked  them  virtu- 
ally out  of  the  country,  and  many  of 
their  compatriots  lost  their  Uves. 

So  there  has  to  be  some  assurance 
on  the  vMxX.  of  the  mUItary  establish- 
ment in  El  Salvador  that  If  the  left 
does  participate  and  they  are  wiUing 
to  drop  their  arms  and  participate, 
that  indeed  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  and,  hopefuUy.  Mexico 
and  Venezuela,  wUl  help  insure  that 
there  will  be  some  type  of  free  elec- 
tions and  that  their  safety  and  being 
wiU  be  guaranteed. 

President  Lopez  PortUlo  concluded 
his  speech  with  what  I  feel  is  a  heart- 
felt and  urgent  statement,  "The  conse- 
quence of  failures  are  unthinkable," 
he  said.  "I  appeal  to  the  men  of  good 
wiU.  Let  us  give  each  other  a  last  op- 
portimity.  We  wUl  know  how  to  make 
use  of  it." 

In  EH  Salvador,  it  seems  to  me  the 
hour  is  very  late.  The  United  States 
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cannot  afford  the  consequences  of  ig- 
noring the  promising  Mexican  initia- 
tive. President  Lopez  Portillo  Ls  sug- 
gesting that  our  fear  about  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  at  the  ballot  box  is  not 
insurmountable,  that  things  can  be 
worked  out  before  elections  to  Include 
politically  the  left  in  El  Salvador  in 
the  electoral  process. 

While  the  press  addresses  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  today  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  take  a  serious  look  at  what 
is  being  offered  by  Lopez  Portillo. 
what  I  believe  would  be  embraced  by 
the  majority,  the  vast  majority,  of  na- 
tions and  their  representatives  at  the 
OAS.  This  counti7  must  get  on  with 
the  process  of  peace  rather  than  the 
process  of  intervention. 

A  friend  of  mine,  upon  seeing  what 
was  happening  in  Poland  in  the  pres- 
entation of  this  administration,  and 
others  across  the  world,  seeing  it  in  a 
movie.  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland,"  once 
commented  to  me.  "Let  Salvador  be 
Salvador,"  and  I  think  those  are  wise 
words.  I  think  the  political  process  is  a 
way  in  which  to  resolve  that  conflict, 
to  "let  Salvador  be  Salvador". 


office,    or  she    becomes   one   of   our 
wards." 

If  she  and  thousands  of  other  title  V 
workers  do  not  fit  the  President's  defi- 
nition of  ^deserving  poor,  I  would  like 
him  to  come  up  here  and  tell  us  Just 
who  does.« 


CUTS  IN  OLDER  WORKER  JOBS 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  John  L. 
Burton)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  again.  President  Reagan  has 
decided  to  puU  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  elderly  poor.  This  time  he  wants 
to  km  the  title  V  older  worker  public 
service  Jobs  program  for  over  54,200 
low-income  older  Americans. 

Take  away  these  Jobs,  and  thousands 
of  older  workers  lose  income;  taxpay- 
ers lose  more  because  of  higher  wel- 
fare payments:  and  other  needy 
groups  lose  services  that  their  commu- 
nities cannot  replace  because  of  other 
Reagan  cuts.  Who  beside  some  budget 
gnome  in  OMB  wins  in  this  situation? 

The  Department  of  Labor  tells  me 
they  cannot  discuss  this  cut  at  my  sub- 
committee hearing  tomorrow  because 
they  do  not  have  the  details  of  their 
Job  training  program  ready.  I  think 
they  are  Just  ashamed  of  what  they 
are  doing.  I  do  not  blame  them,  much. 
I  could  not  look  a  group  of  older  work- 
ers in  the  face  and  tell  them  they  are 
better  off  on  welfare  than  on  the  Job. 
either. 

We  are  talking  about  old.  poor 
people  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work  to  keep  their  independence.  A 
friend  of  mine  in  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Guardian's  Office  said  It  best 
when  he  was  telling  me  about  a  72- 
year-old  woman  who  works  for  him. 
Without  the  Job,  she  would  be  getting 
an  SSI  gold  check  instead  of  a  pay- 
check. He  said  the  choice  was  clear: 
"she  either  works  for  the  guardian's 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grisham)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Lent,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
2.  1982. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  20  minutes, 
on  February  25.  1982. 

Mr.  Frbtzel.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LcviTAS)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  GoirzAUEZ.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CosLHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  60  minutes,  March 
15,  1982. 

Mr.  John  L.  Bxtrton  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan),  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Grisham)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Soix>MON. 

Mr.  McOrath  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  In  three  Instances. 

Hi.  CoacoRAN. 

Mr.  COVRTER. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  CLOfCER. 

Mr.  CoVABLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QlTtLLEN. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
Mr.  RiNAUK). 
Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Robinson. 

Ms.  FnDLER. 
Mr.  Brothill. 
Mr.  Lewis. 
Mr.  ScaxTLZE. 
Ifr.  Bebeuter. 
Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rxn>D  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  in  two  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Paul  Iq  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  DeNarois  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Levitas)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Roe  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Gaydos  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinoer  in  seven  instances. 

Mrs.  Bouquaro. 

Mr.  AuCoiM. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mavroules  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Bailet  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Santihi. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  February  25,  1982, 
at  11  a.m. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1981.  TO  FACILI- 
TATE NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  Hoiose  of  Repre- 
sentatives submits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 


Nationai.  AzRONAimcs  Aim 

Spacx  Administration, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Null, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deah  Mr.  Spkaxxr:  This  is  a  report  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  4  of  Ihe  Act  of 
August    28,    1958    (Public    Law    85-804;    50 
U.S.C.  1431-35).  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
Rule  XL  of  the  House. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, acting  through  its  Contract 
Adjustment  Board,  did  not  grant  any  re- 
quest for  extraordinary  contractual  adjust- 
ment during  calendar  year  1981. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Bbggs, 

Administrator. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3164.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  recover  costs  incurred  by  the 
Department  in  the  administration  of  the 
promotion  program  for  wool  and  the  re- 
search and  promotion  program  for  potatoes, 
including  costs  incurred  for  the  conduct  of 
the  wool  and  potato  referendums;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3165.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  E>eputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  notice  of  transfer  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  i:>epartment  of  E>efense. 
pursuant  to  section  734  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

3166.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3167.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-158,  "Victims  of  Violent  Olme 
Compensation  Act  of  1981,"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3168.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-156,  "Closing  of  a  PubUc  AUey  In 
Square  1801  Act  of  1982."  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3169.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-157,  "Life  Insurance  Act  Amend- 
ment of  1981,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

3170.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-159,  "District  of  Columbia  Pubic 
Assistance  Act  of  1982,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3171.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial statements  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  the 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  pursuant  to  section  308(b)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1971.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


3172.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  international  agreements  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  after  the  expiration  of 
the  60-day  period  specified  by  law.  pursuant 
to  1  n.S.C.  112(b)  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-148):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

3173.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Public  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Department's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3174.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Policy.  Budget 
and  Administration,  transmitting  a  negative 
annual  report  on  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  during  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  404(d)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3175.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  annual  report  for  cal- 
endar year  1981  on  extraordinary  contrac- 
tual actions  to  facilitate  the  national  de- 
fense, pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public 
Law  85-804;  to  the  Committee  on  Ciovem- 
ment  Operations. 

3176.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  a  deferral  of 
payment  of  the  annual  (instruction  charge 
installment  for  the  Almena  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict No.  5,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram, Kansas,  pursuant  to  section  17(b)  of 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3177.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court 
of  (Claims,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  court's 
judgment  order  In  Docket  No.  363,  Loioer 
Sioux  Indian  Community  in  Minnesota,  et 
oL  v.  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3178.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3179.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  four  prospectuses  proposing  al- 
teration at  various  locations  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3180.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  re- 
visions of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  space  transportation 
upper  stages  program,  relative  to  the  Gali- 
leo mission,  pursuant  to  section  4(3)  of 
Public  Law  97-96;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

3181.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  operations  pricing  policy  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  the  space  transportation 
system  (MASAD-82-15,  February  23,  1982); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  (Government 
Operations  and  Science  and  Technology. 

3182.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propcMsed  legislation  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  administra- 
tion and  utilization  of  recreation  fees,  and 


for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture,  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania): 

H.R.  5583.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
vide vocational  training  assistance  to  per- 
sons in  technical  programs  leading  to  associ- 
ate and  community  college  degrees  in  return 
for  a  commitment  for  enlisted  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  5584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  make  certain  revisions 
regarding  the  regulatory  authority  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  5585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  make  certain  revisions 
regarding  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  regulate  radio 
and  television  broadcast  station  licensees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  C^LINGER: 

H.R.  5586.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  In  the  Allegheny  Nationai 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  wil- 
derness, to  designate  certain  other  lands  in 
that  national  forest  as  a  nationai  recreation 
area,  and  for  other  purix>ses:  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  5587.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
nonrecognltlon  of  gain  on  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  capit&l  assets  when  the  proceeds 
are  reinvested  In  securities  issued  by  domes- 
tic corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  5588.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  In- 
crease the  amounts  that  may  be  deducted 
for  maintaining  exchange  students  as  mem- 
bers of  the  taxpayer's  household;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ' 
By  Mr.  WILLLAM  J.  COYNE: 

H.R.  5589.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion which  permits  Members  of  Congress  to 
deduct  living  expenses  without  substantia- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLXTMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fauhtroy): 

H.R.  5590.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  establish  a 
predictable  and  equitable  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  annual  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

H.R.  5591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual shall  be  treated  as  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office  for  purposes  of  the  equal 
time  provisions  in  section  315  of  such  act  if 
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such  Individual  is  treated  as  a  candidate  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  5592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  substantiate  the  amounts 
they  deduct  as  living  expenses  while  away 
from  home;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Idr.  EMERY: 
H.R.  5593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  outpatient  contract 
podlatric  services  without  a  requirement  of 
referral  from  a  medical  doctor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARY: 
H.R.  5594.  A  bill  to  provide  student  assist- 
ance benefits  to  dependents  of  State  and 
local  public  safety  officers  who  died  in  the 
line  of  duty,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Education  and  L«bor. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dbxuics,  Iti.  McKiHiTET.  Mrs.  Holt, 
and  Mr.  Barirs): 
H.R.  5595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Self-Oovemment    and    Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Joms  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.   Conabue, 
Mr.   Vaudkr  Jact,  and  Mr.   Rails- 
back): 
H.R.  5596.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fairness 
and  equity  in  international  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OAYDOS: 
H  Jl.  5597.  A  bill  to  establish  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles  sold  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on  Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CK>NZAJLEZ  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
St  Oexmaih .  Mr.  FAtnrrROT.  Mr.  Pat- 
TKRSOH,    Idr.    LaFalck,    Mr.    Blan- 
cajam,  Mr.  Evahs  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
LuHDiiix.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Verto.  Mr. 
Oabcia,  Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Mitchkll  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. Mr.  D'AMOxnts,  Mr.  Schtjiizr, 
Mr.  Fraitk.  Mr.  Wiuxaii  J.  Coynk. 
Mr.  HoTXR.  and  Mr.  Reuss): 
H.R.  5598.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
mortgage    relief    for    certain    homeowners 
unable  to  make  mortgage  payments  because 
of  involuntary  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  tSi.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  5599.  A  bill  to  provide  that  recent 
amendments  of  section  1239  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  not  apply  to  a 
disposition  of  property  if  a  private  letter 
ruling,  issued  before  the  enactment  of  the 
amendments,    provided   that   such   section 
would  not  apply  to  the  disposition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baoham): 
H.R.  5600.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  certain  social  securi- 
ty benefits  repealed  by  Public  Law  97-35  in 
the  case  of  survivors  of  veterans  dying  of 
service-connected  disabilities  incurred  be- 
fore September  1.  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hxtbbars,  and  Mr. 
Lent): 


H.R.  5601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  560a.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LUJAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
YoTHfc  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
C^HEHEY,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Martin 
of  Mew  York,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah, 
and  Mr.  Emerson): 
H.R.  5603.  A  bill  to  withdraw  the  national 
wilderness   preservation   system   and   other 
lands  from  operation  of  the  general  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws,  to  insure  adequate 
inventories  of  resource  values  in  such  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  thtf  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ireland): 
H.R.  5604.  A  bill  to  encourage  exports  by 
facilitating  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies,  export  trade  as- 
sociations,   and    the    expansion    of    export 
trade  services  generally;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees  on  Foreign   Affairs,   Banking,   Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McHUGH: 
H.R.  5605.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
added  by  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue 
Act  of  1981  which  relate  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  5606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction 
of  living  exp>enses  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  eliminate  the  provision  which  allows 
such   deduction   without  substantiation   of 
such  expenses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  5607.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  up  to  $4,000  of  interest  on  savings  in 
the  case  of  individual  taxpayers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOFFETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Oejdenson,  Mr.  Leachi  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Bohior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Eckart,    Mrs.    Fenwick,    and    Mr. 
Erdahl): 
H.R.  5608.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  produc- 
tion of  lethal  binary  chemical  munitions  by 
the  United  States  and  to  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  mutual,  verifia- 
ble limitation  on  the  production  and  stock- 
piling of  chemical  weapons;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  5609.  A  bill  to  Impose  certain  sanc- 
tions against  countries  which  expropriate 
real  property  of  U.S.  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  5610.  A  bill  to  provide  that  U.S.  citi- 
zenship shall  be  an  eligibility  requirement 
for  any  benefits  wholly  funded  or  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
terminate   any   Federal   assistance   toward 
any  program  of  benefits  in  which  such  as- 
sistance   is    used    to    provide    benefits    to 
noncitizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  5611.  A  bill  to  require  the  disclosure 
that  products  and  publications  made  avail- 
able  by   the   Federal   Government   to   the 
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public  at  no  cnarge  have  been  paid  for  out 
of  U.S.  tax  dollars;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  5612.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  amend- 
ments enacted  during  1981  with  respect  to 
the  deduction  of  living  expenses  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hettel): 
H.R.  5613.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  social  security  system,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 
H.R.  5614.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fair  traae 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  5615.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  gen- 
eration-skipping transfers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  5616.  A  biU  to  impose  temporarily 
higher  rates  of  duty  on  certain  products  of 
Japan;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   STUDDS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
H.R.  5617.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   WEAVER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
and  Mr.  Neal): 
H.R.  5618.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  network  of  vol- 
unteers to  assist  in  making  available  infor- 
mation and  advice  on  organic  agriculture 
for  family  farms  and  other  agricultural  en- 
terprises, to  establish  pilot  projects  to  carry 
out  research  and  education  activities  involv- 
ing organic  farming,  and  to  perform  certain 
other  functions  relating  to  organic  farming, 
with  special  emphasis  on  family  farms;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Oilman): 
H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  19,  1982,  as  'Dutch-American  Friend- 
ship Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.J.  Res.  411.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  2  through  May  8.  1982.  as 
"National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for 
All  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JEFFRIES: 
H.J.  Res.  412.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  20,  1982,  as  "Amelia  Earhart  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.J.  Res.  413.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint  resolution  to  end  the 
practice  of  guaranteeing  or  making  avail- 
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able  loans  to  foreign  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.J.  Res.  415.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  12.   1982.  as  "National  MUitary 
Families  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   DORNAN  of  California  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Oberstar,   Mr.   Hyde, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
William  J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr. 
Masigan,  Mr.  Grisram,  Mr.  Kogov- 
SEK,   Mr.   Engush,   Mr.   Wolf,   Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Walgrxn. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,   Mr.  Bene- 
dict, Mr.  CoELHO.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
WoLPK,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Yathon): 
H.  Con.  Res.  275.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  Americans  who  are  missing  in 
action  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  276.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  executive  branch  should  conform  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Global  2000  study; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.   DINGELL  (for  himself.   Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Sharf,  Mr.  Ot- 
tingxr.     Mr.     Moitett,     and     Mr. 
PuquA): 
H.   Res.   371.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  acceleration  of  wellhead  natu- 
ral gas  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  372.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  upon  final  passage  of 
legislation  that  adjusts  the  pay  of  Members, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOPKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LkBoutillibr.     Mr.     McEwen.     Mr. 
Wtdkn,    Mr.    Leach   of   Iowa,    Mr. 
Wortlet,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.     Porter,     Mr.     Benedict,     Mr. 
Frank,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  (^linger, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  and  Mr. 
Murphy): 
H.   Res.   373.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning guaranteed  student  loans  for  gradu- 
ate and  professional  students;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.   Res.   374.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
congratulating  Hadassah  on  its  70th  anni- 
versary; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOFFETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LeBoutillikr,   Mr.    Richmond,   Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.    Matsui,    Mr.    Moaklxy,    Mr. 
Horton,    Mr.    McHugh.    Mr.    Ober- 
star.  Mr.   Frank,   Mr.    Edoar,   Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mrs.  Kenhel- 
LY,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,      Mr.      Ottinoer,      Mr. 
Carman,   Mr.   Fazio,   Mr.   Murphy, 
and  Mr.  Panetta): 
H.   Res.   375.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
graduate  and  professional  students  should 
remain  eligible  for  certain  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gephardt): 
H.  Res.  376.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  opposing  any  further  reductions 
in  medicare  benefits  and  favoring  develop- 
ing a  health  care  reimbursement  system 
that  promotes  cost-efficient  quality  health 
care;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

268.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  rela- 
tive to  industrial  development:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

269.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
National  Cemetery  In  Florence  County:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  5619.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Chen  Tak  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
H.R.  5620.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Teodoro 
N.  Salanga,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.R.  5621.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Peter  J. 
Montagnoll;  to  the  Coromittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  5622.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Glodt  and  Bertha  Glodt;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  852:  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Haceoorn,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Forsythx,  Mr.  Volkmxr.  Mr.  Minxta.  and 
Mr.  AspiN. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Skeen,  and 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1651:  Mrs.  Schnxider. 

H.R.  1890:  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Whttlxy,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  PxppxR,  Mr.  Drxixr,  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  2869:  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California. 

HJl.  3035:  Mr.  McCtnu)Y. 

H.R.  3234:  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  FisH.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Ot- 
tinoer, Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson, Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Ritter,  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.R.  3496:  Mr.  Pritchard  and  Mr.  Sha- 

MANSKY. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Dannxmeyer.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  and  Mr.  St 
Germain. 

H.R.  3956:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  3984:  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  4154:  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 


H.R.  4285:  Mr.  Jefpords,  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Kocovsek, 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Biacgi.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr. 
Kiloee,  Mr.  WoLP.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  4326:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Whittaker,  and 
Mr.  F*EPPER. 

H.R.  4394:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Schumer.  and 
Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  4409:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  4457:  Mr.  Bingham. 

H.R.  4484:  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Loeppler,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  4531:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Benedict, 
Mr.  Berxuter.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Btttler,  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  E^rlenborn,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Frxnzel.  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Hagedorn,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hart- 
nett, Mr.  HiLER.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Stanton 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Lent, 

H.R.  4671:  Mr.  Findley. 

H.R.  4725:  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  Mr.  fcDWARDS 
of  California. 

H.R.  4775:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Blanchard. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Rousselot,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Siljander,  and  Mr. 

HiGHTOWER. 

H.R.  4902:  Mr.  James  K.  Coynx. 

H.R.  4979:  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.R.  5017:  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  5067:  Mr.  Erdahl. 

H.R.  5105:  Mr.  WHiTXHtmsT,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  McCollum,  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 

H.R.  5150:  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  5170:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Oicley,  and 
Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  5180:  Mr.  Glickmah.  Mr.  Kildeb,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Gris- 
HAM,  Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Shumxr, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frxnzel,  Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.  Sxibkrling,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly, Mr.  Minxta,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Screuer,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Daschle,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CoELHo,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr. 
BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Erdahl.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
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KiLOXX,  Mr.  LuNDiNX,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
MnfXTA.  Mr.  MiTCHXLL  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Mormr,  Mr.  Mounari,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
RiGOLA,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Sha- 
KAHSKY,  Mr.  Skxltom,  Mr.  Taokx,  Mr. 
Tayujh.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vekto,  Mr.  Volk- 
KXR.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Hortoh,  and  Mr.  Broy- 

HILL. 

HJl.  5193:  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Ohio. 

H.R.  5205:  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Obexstar. 

H.R.  5305:  Mr.  LaFalce  and  Mr.  Heitel. 

H.R.  5334:  Mr.  Ritter  and  Mr.  Shuster. 

H.R.  5380:  Mr.  BEifEDicr,  Mrs.  Hoggs,  Mr. 
CoKLHO,  Mr.  DX  la  Oarza,  Mr.  Dornam  of 
California.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Evaks  of  Oeor- 
gia.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  FEifwiCK,  Mr.  Fogli- 
btta.  Mr.  OooDLUfG,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  KooovsEK,  Mr.  Lagokarsino,  Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Lujam,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
McOONALD,  Mr.  Matsdi,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Montgoiiery, 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Spkncs,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,     Mr.     Young    of    Alaslui,     and     Mrs. 

BOUQUARD. 

H.R.  5396:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.R.  5439:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr. 
D'Amottrs,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
EWans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gejsenson,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hxrrro, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
McDade.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Swift. 


Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Nichols,  and 
Mr.  Cling^r. 

H.R.  5535:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Foglietta  and  Mr. 
Udall. 

H.J.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.J.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Daub.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.J.  Res.  371:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bonier  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Sha- 
mansky,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.J.  Res.  386:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Courter,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Fary,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Forstthe,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules, Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  McGrath,  Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.J.  Res.  388:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.J.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Rudd, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Dorhan  of  California,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Taxjke. 

H.  Con.  Res.  213:  Mr.  Obey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  249:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  McHcgh,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 


Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Courter,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Mad- 
igan,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Ko- 
govsek,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  253:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
AspiN.  Mr.  AoCoiN,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Bonker,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  E^dgar,  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Fascell,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Olickman,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jeffries, 
Mr.  Kogovskk,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Schu 
MER,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr 
Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor 
nia,  Mr.  Dybon,  Ms.  Mikulski,  and  Mr 
Young  of  Missouri. 

H.  Con.  Res.  264:  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr 
Mottl,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr 
McKiKNEY,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Barnes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  266:  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.  Res.  324:  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Bethune,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Olickman,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Deckaro,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
and  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam S.  Cohen,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Maine. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  from 
this  time  forth  and  even  for  evermore! 
From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  set- 
ting the  name  of  the  Lord  is  to  be 
praised!  The  Lord  is  high  above  all  na- 
tions, and  his  glory  above  the  heav- 
ens.—Ps&lm  113:  2-4. 

We  worship  Thee  O  Lord,  not  be- 
cause Thou  dost  need  our  worship  but 
because  we  need  to  worship.  We  enrich 
our  humanity  when  we  praise  and 
adore  Thee,  we  diminish  our  humanity 
when  we  fail  to  worship  Thee.  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  all  who 
labor  here,  not  that  we  may  exploit 
Thy  blessings  on  ourselves,  but  that 
what  is  done  here,  what  is  decided 
here  will  be  a  blessing  to  those  who 
are  served  by  the  Senate. 

Be  with  those  who  are  in  need:  the 
ill,  the  discouraged,  the  frustrated,  the 
lonely,  the  tempted,  those  without 
hope,  those  financially  burdened, 
those  alienated  from  friends  or  loved 
ones.  In  grace,  touch  their  lives  with 
healing  and  peace.  Let  Thy  will  be 
done  in  the  Senate,  in  all  the  offices 
and  homes  represented  here.  We  pray 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Great 
Physician,  the  Wonderful  Counselor, 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24,  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  William  S. 
Cohen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  COHEN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


who  supEKjrt  this  program  for  econom- 
ic recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  third  day  of  our  proceedings,  fol- 
lowing the  period  of  the  recess  honor- 
ing the  birthdays  of  President  Wash- 
ington and  President  Lincoln. 

Many  of  us  took  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  our  homes  to  meet  with  our 
friends,  community  leaders.  State 
leaders,  and  constituents.  I  took  the 
occasion  to  return  to  my  State  of 
Alaska  and  also  to  visit  the  States  of 
Wyoming,  California,  and  Arizona. 

I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate  and 
confess  to  my  colleagues  that  never  in 
my  life  have  I  encountered  such 
strong  support  for  a  President.  The 
people  with  whom  I  talked,  almost 
unanimously,  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  support  in  his  program 
and  that  we  should  assist  him  by  stick- 
ing by  our  guns  and  his  as  we  try  to 
turn  our  economy  around. 

People  literally  stopped  me  on  the 
streets  and  in  airports,  people  I  had 
never  met  before  in  my  life,  to  urge 
me  to  support  the  President  and  to 
give  his  program  a  chance  to  work.  I 
previously  planned  to  follow  that 
course,  and  I  can  assure  the  Senate  I 
now  am  certain  that  I  am  going  to 
follow  that  course. 

We  are  going  through  a  difficult 
transition.  Our  economy  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  healthy  and  vibrant 
which,  of  course,  will  Insure  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  nation. 

The  effort  to  revitalize  our  economy 
is  really  an  effort  to  restore  our 
Nation  to  the  greatness  it  deserves. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  rough  road 
ahead.  There  are  going  to  be  some 
tough  decisions.  But  I  believe  we 
should  stick  to  our  guns. 

We  have  set  a  program  in  place.  It 
ought  to  be  given  time  to  succeed.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  listen  to 
those  people  throughout  the  country 


THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  LOWE 
KUNZIG 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Robert  Lowe  Kunzig. 
Bob  Kunzig  was  a  personal  friend  and 
a  dedicated  public  servant. 

His  career  in  Government  was  illus- 
trious and  marked  with  distinction.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  not 
only  when  he  served  as  the  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  our  former  minori- 
ty leader.  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  but 
also  when  he  was  administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

Bob  Kunzig  earned  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  following  his  education,  he  served 
in  the  European  theatre  with  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  II.  After  the 
war,  he  served  on  the  prosecution  staff 
at  the  Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials. 

Bob's  distinguished  career  in  Gov- 
ernment continued  after  a  4-year  stint 
in  private  practice  in  Philadelphia. 
Prom  1953  to  1955  he  was  counsel  to 
the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  From  there  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Executive  Director  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  1955. 
Then  in  1958  President  Eisenhower 
appointed  him  to  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

In  1961  he  returned  to  private  busi- 
ness only  to  return  to  Government  as 
the  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  Bob 
Kunzig  made  a  great  contribution 
during  his  4-year  tenure  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

In  1969,  President  Nixon  appointed 
Bob  Kunzig  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration.  I 
was  impressed  with  his  leadership  at 
GSA.  He  was  warm  and  approachable, 
yet  he  was  efficient  and  effective.  I  ad- 
mired and  respected  him  and  I  valued 
his  friendship. 

His  success  at  GSA  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  an  associate  judge  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  1972.  It  was  at 
this  position  where  Judge  Kunzig  re- 
mained until  his  recent  death. 

Judge  Kunzig  will  be  remembered  by 
all.  His  example  is  one  by  which  we  all 
may  learn. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  322— RE- 
LATING TO  POSSIBLE  ACTIONS 
TAKEN  TO  EXPEL  ISRAEL 
FROM  THE  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Submitted  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Moynihan.) 

ISRAEL  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  this  month  the  United 
Nations  condemned  Israel  for  taking 
steps  to  annex  the  Golan  Heights. 
Some  86  nations  voted  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  which  also  called  upon  all 
nations  of  the  world  to  isolate  totally 
a  friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States. 

Many  observers  of  the  United  Na- 
tions scene  interpret  this  action  as 
laying  the  basis  for  suspending  Israel 
from  participation  in  the  37th  General 
Assembly  when  it  convenes  this  fall. 
In  fact,  there  are  reports  that  Syria  is 
actively  pursuing  this  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  would  such 
an  action  be  illegal  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  it  also  would  repre- 
sent the  height  of  hypocrisy.  That  is 
why  I  am  gong  to  offer  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  today  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Moynihan. 

The  resolution  is  simple.  If  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  votes  to  suspend,  expel. 
or  deny  Israel  its  credentials,  then  the 
U.S.  Government  is  urged  to  do  two 
things:  First,  we  should  withhold  our 
own  participation  in  the  General  As- 
sembly; smd  second,  we  should  with- 
hold our  assessed  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  until  the  Assembly 
overturns  this  illegal  action. 

If  the  United  Nations  majority  was 
to  take  steps  to  deny  Israel's  participa- 
tion in  the  37th  General  Assembly, 
such  an  action  would  be  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  legality 
issue  was  addressed  in  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Issued  on  September  30.  1980,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  study 
analyzed  the  legal  aspects  of  creden- 
tials challenges  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

According  to  the  study,  during  the 
25th  U.N.  General  Assembly,  the 
United  Nations  Legal  Counsel  defined 
the  credentials  of  a  representative  to 
an  international  organization  "as  the 
document  attesting  that  the  person  or 
persons  named  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sent their  State  at  the  seat  of  or  at 
meetings  of  the  Organization." 

As  such,  the  Legal  Counsel  stated 
that  only  two  basic  types  of  questions 
can  be  raised  regarding  the  legitimacy 


of  a  country's  delegation  to  the  Assem- 
bly. These  involve: 

First,  a  technical  question  as  to 
whether  a,  delegation  has  received  and 
presented  proper  credentials  from  its 
government  indicating  it  is  an  author- 
ized representative  of  that  govern- 
ment, or. 

Second,  a  broader  question  of  which 
governmental  delegation  properly  rep- 
resents a  country. 

When  the  issue  of  South  Africa's 
credentials  was  raised  during  the  25th 
General  Assembly  in  1970,  the  U.N. 
Legal  Counsel  was  requested  to  render 
an  opinion  to  the  Assembly  President. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  study,  the  U.N.  Legal 
Counsel  reported  to  the  Assembly 
President. 

A  statement  on  the  scope  of  "credentials" 
issues  in  Rule  27  of  the  Assembly  Rules  of 
Procedure: 

After  exploring  the  general  practice 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  creden- 
tials for  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Legal  Counsel  offered  the  following 
opinion: 

6.  Should  the  General  Assembly,  where 
there  is  no  question  of  rival  claimants, 
reject  credentials  statisfying  the  require- 
ments of  Rule  27  for  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing a  Member  State  from  participation  in  its 
meetings,  this  would  have  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending a  Member  State  from  the  exercise 
of  rights  and  privileges  of  membership  in  a 
manner  not  foreseen  by  the  Charter.  Article 
5  of  the  Charter  lays  down  the  following  re- 
quirement for  the  suspension  of  a  Member 
State  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  mem- 
bership; 

(A)  Preventive  or  enforcement  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Security  Council  against 
the  Member  State  concerned; 

(B)  The  Security  Council  has  to  recom- 
mend to  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
Member  State  concerned  be  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
membership; 

(C)  The  General  Assembly  has  to  act  af- 
firmatively on  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tion by  a  two-thirds  vote,  in  accordance  with 
Article  18,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter, 
which  lists  "suspension  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  membership"  as  an  "Important 
question." 

The  participation  in  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  quite  clearly  one  of  the  im- 
portant rights  and  privileges  of  member- 
ship. Suspension  of  this  right  through  the 
rejection  of  credentials  would  not  satisfy 
the  foregoing  requirements  and  would 
therefore  be  contrary  to  the  Charter. 

Thus,  It  is  clear  that  a  General  As- 
sembly action  which  would  suspend, 
expel  or  deny  Israel's  credentials 
would  be  an  illegal  action.  For  the 
General  Assembly  to  take  such  an 
action,  there  would  first  have  to  be  a 
recommendation  by  the  Security 
Council  under  article  5  of  the  charter. 

I  find  it  rather  ironic  that  countries 
such  as  Syria  and  other  Moslem  coun- 
tries would  feel  compelled  to  take  such 
action  against  Israel.  After  all,  a 
puppet  government  has  been  installed 
in  Afghanistan.  That  government  was 
installed  by  force  by  an  outside  power. 


an  act  considered  to  be  in  violation  of 
article  2,  paragraph  4  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Yet,  there  has  not  been  any 
worldwide  movement  to  challenge  the 
credentials  of  the  Soviet- imposed 
Afghan  Government.  And  Soviet 
troops  continue  their  slaughter  of  the 
Afghan  people,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  Moslem.  Apparently,  some 
Moslem  nations  do  not  share  concern 
for  their  Moslem  brothers  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Yet,  I  am  unaware  of  any  nonalined 
nation  requesting  the  Security  Council 
to  take  sanctions  action  against  the 
Soviets. 

In  addition,  the  armies  of  Vietnam 
continue  to  occupy  Kampuchea.  Yet, 
where  is  the  worldwide  movement  to 
suspend  Vietnam  from  participation  in 
the  General  Assembly? 

Finally,  what  of  the  Soviet-inspired 
military  crackdown  in  Poland.  What 
has  the  United  Nations  done  to  assist 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Poland? 

These  examples  only  place  into  clear 
focus  the  sheer  hypocrisy  of  actions 
against  Israel  in  the  United  Nations. 
Israel  is  a  democratic  nation  whose 
leaders  are  elected  by  the  citizens  of 
that  country.  The  Government  of 
Israel  was  not  installed  as  the  puppet 
of  an  outside  power.  In  fact,  modem- 
day  Israel  was  created  by  the  United 
Nations. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  Knesset 
which  extended  Israeli  law  to  encom- 
pass the  occupied  Golan  Heights,  I.  for 
one,  agreed  with  that  action.  It  is 
Syria's  own  fault.  The  Golan  Heights 
are  strategically  important  to  the  se- 
curity of  Israel.  Syria  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  undermine  the  Camp 
David  agreement  and  the  peace  proc- 
ess. And  in  the  face  of  increasing  bel- 
ligerency on  the  part  of  the  Syrians,  it 
was  only  natural  that  Israel  would 
take  steps  necessary  to  enhance  her 
own  national  security. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  action  which  would  deny 
Israel's  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  I  think  it  is  important  that 
a  signal  be  sent  to  the  nations  of  the 
world,  that  the  United  States  will  not 
stand  idly  by  if  Israel  is  suspended  or 
expelled  from  the  General  Assembly. 

Therefore,  I  offer,  and  hope  for 
early  action  on,  this  resolution  as  an 
unmistakable  signal  of  what  the 
United  States  would  do  if  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  undertakes  an  ille- 
gal action  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  say 
again  that  Mr.  Moynihan,  a  very  able 
individual  in  the  context  of  the  United 
Nations  actions,  experience,  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  charter,  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  appropriately  referred. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  322 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  universality;  and 

Whereas,  the  Charter  further  stipulates 
that  U.N.  members  may  be  suspended  by 
the  General  Assembly  only  "upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Security  Council":  and 

Whereas,  a  move  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly that  would  deny  Israel  its  credentials  in 
the  Assembly  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
these  provisions  of  the  Charter;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  if  such  provisions  of  the  Charter  are 
violated  by  the  expulsion,  suspension  or 
denial  of  the  credentials  of  Israel  in  the 
General  Assembly,  the  United  States  will: 

1.  Withhold  its  participation  from  the 
General  Assembly;  and 

2.  Withhold  its  assessed  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  until  the  Assembly  ma- 
jority overturns  this  illegal  action. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  reserved  time  for  me.  May  I 
inquire  how  much? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  particularly  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  allowing  me  to  join  with 
him  in  this  resolution,  which  will  be 
watched  with  the  very  greatest  atten- 
tion in  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  privileged  to  have  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan). 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
object  of  this  resolution  is  elemental. 
It  states  the  intention  of  the  Senate 
that,  if  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  proceeds  with  what 
probably  are  now  the  Intentions  of  the 
majority  there  and  expels  the  State  of 
Israel,  the  United  States  will  suspend 
further  participation  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  will  withhold  its  as- 
sessed contribution  to  the  U.N.  until 
the  Assembly  majority  overturns  this 
illegal  action. 

I  make  two  points:  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  not  proposing  that  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from 
the  United  Nations.  Nothing  will  get 
us  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Security  Council  and  the 
rights  which  that  gives  to  the  United 
States  and  the  protection  it  gives  to 
the  friends  of  the  United  States  as  a 
consequence  of  our  membership.  But 
we  do  not  have  to  pay  for  the  outrages 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  resolu- 
tion adopted  on  the  5th  of  February 
by  the  General  Assembly  declares  in 
paragraph  11.  that  Israel's  record  and 
actions  confirm  that  it  is  not  a  peace- 
loving  member.  Article  IV  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  states  that 
membership  in  the  U.N.  is  open  to  all 


peace-loving  states.  It  is  precisely  this 
language,  in  the  February  5  resolu- 
tion, which  is  designed  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  Israel's  expulsion 
from  the  General  Assembly.  That  is 
why  the  United  States  must  make 
clear  its  position  on  this  matter.  Our 
enemies  have  already  begun  their 
work;  we  must  begin  ours. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  a 
comment  about  the  very  notion  that 
the  General  Assembly  might  move  to 
expel  Israel  on  grounds  that  it  is  not  a 
peace-loving  state.  This  is  doubly  an 
absurdity.  First,  it  is  not  the  Assembly 
which  may  alone  expel  members.  The 
Security  Council  must  first  vote  such  a 
resolution. 

Second,  there  is  the  State  of  Israel 
itself  which  is  manifestly  a  peace- 
loving  state.  Four  times  in  its  exist- 
ence, three  times  as  a  state,  it  has 
been  invaded  by  its  neighbors.  It  has 
never  invaded  them.  Some  15  nations 
in  the  world  remain  openly  at  war 
with  it,  including  its  closest  neighbors, 
Jordan,  and  Syria.  Israel  is  a  country 
that  has  wanted  no  more  than  to  live 
in  its  own  allotted  space  in  harmony 
with  its  neighbors.  Yet  it  has  all 
around  it  nations  declaring  that  it  has 
no  right  to  existence. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  nation  de- 
clared not  to  be  peace-loving.  This  is 
the  Orwellian  language  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  And 
make  no  mistake  about  this;  the  lan- 
guage is  directed  to  all  the  democra- 
cies of  the  world,  not  just  this  one. 
Israel  has  become  a  metaphor  for  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  Nations  and, 
typically,  in  this  resolution  not  only  is 
Israel  condemned,  but  the  United 
States  is  condemned  as  well. 

This  campaign  against  Israel  has 
been  going  on  since  the  1967  war,  di- 
rected by  the  Soviets  as  methodically 
as  if  a  training  manual  were  involved. 
It  has  now,  in  February  of  1982,  pro- 
gressed to  this  point  where  the  prelim- 
inary steps  have  been  taken  to  expel 
the  nation. 

In  this,  Mr.  President,  we  should  rec- 
ognize not  only  how  small  our  majori- 
ty is  but  how  quickly  it  is  diminishing. 

In  1975. 1  was  Permanent  Represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  at  the 
United  Nations  when  the  first  major 
step  in  the  General  Assembly  in  this 
campaign  was  Introduced.  It  was,  of 
course,  the  Infamous  Resolution  3379 
equating  Zionism  with  racism.  On  a 
motion  by  the  Government  of  Belgium 
to  adjourn  immediately  before  consid- 
eration of  the  Zionism-racism  resolu- 
tion, we  lost  67  to  55.  We  had  55  votes 
with  us  then.  This  time.  2  weeks  ago. 
we  had  21  votes  with  us,  86  against. 
Not  a  single  African  state,  not  a  single 
Latin  American  state.  Only  the  democ- 
racies were  with  us  In  the  defense  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  President,  they  must  understand 
that  this  kind  of  altogether  outra- 
geous distortion  of  fact  does  not  go  un- 


noticed in  this  Chamber:  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  will  stand  up  and  say,  "If 
the  U.N.  progresses  to  its  obvious  pur- 
pose, which  is  Israel's  expulsion,  that 
is  the  end  of  American  contributions; 
that  is  the  end  of  $80,000  tax-free  sala- 
ries paid  in  gold  francs  with  full  retire- 
ment, with  villas  and  lunches  and  din- 
ners and  all  the  associated  accouter- 
ments  that  can  be  provided  you  as 
long  as  you  are  in  good  order  with  the 
director  of  personnel— who,  invariably, 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  KGB  colonel." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  enough 
of  that  and  members  of  the  United 
Nations  should  consider  themselves  on 
notice,  if  they  value  their  institution, 
because  it  obviously  holds  little  esteem 
in  this  body. 

I  once  again  express  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  who 
has  shown  his  leadership  now  as  in  all 
matters.  I  hope  that  will  not  go  unno- 
ticed in  the  capitals  of  this  world,  that 
when  Robert  C.  Byrd  speaks  to  mat- 
ters in  this  Chamber,  it  listens. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator.  I  hope  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  act 
on  this  resolution  and  report  it  favor- 
ably and  promptly.  Following  that,  I 
hope  to  call  up  the  resolution  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  on  the  appropriate  ve- 
hicle and  get  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  would  like  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  know  Senator  Byrd  and  I 
are  honored  to  have  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Indeed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(Conclusion  of  proceedings  that  oc- 
curred later. ) 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  I  any  time  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  2V2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr!  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  reserve  that  time  for  Mr.  Moyni- 
han. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  If  he  has  any  time  re- 
maining that  he  would  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  need  for  my  time  this  morning.  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  is  on  his  way  to  the 
floor.  In  the  event  he  or  some  other 
Senator  on  that  side  requires  it,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  time 
may  likewise  be  reserved  for  Mr.  Moy- 

NIHAN. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  permit  me  to  recap- 
ture 2  minutes  of  my  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  2  minutes. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE  DURING 
CONSIDERATION  OP  RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  SENATOR 
WILLIAMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  might 
be  well  to  announce  once  more  the 
schedule  for  next  week  in  respect  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee concerning  Senator  Harrison  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey. 

I  have  previously  announced  and 
previously  notified  Members  on  this 
side,  and  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  that  we  will 
begin  that  debate  on  March  3.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  convene  on  that  day  at  10:30 
a.m.  and  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  resolution  at  12:30  p.m.. 
which  will  permit  committees  to  meet 
for  the  first  2  hours,  as  they  are  enti- 
tled to  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  will  object  to  any  request  for  com- 
mittees to  meet  after  that  time. 

While  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Ethics  Committee  are  ex- 
cepted from  the  2-hour  rule,  I  have 
written  the  chairman  of  each  commit- 
tee urgently  requesting  that  they  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
meeting  beyond  the  first  2  hours  of 
the  session  while  the  Williams  resolu- 
tion is  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

March  3  is  on  Wednesday.  I  would 
expect  the  day  to  run  until  the  normal 
hour,  perhaps  6  o'clock.  On  Thursday, 
March  4,  we  would  begin  at  10:30,  with 
the  Williams  debate  to  begin  at  ap- 
proximately 12:30  after  a  live  quorum, 
and  to  extend  until  6  o'clock.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  deliberations  of  the  Wil- 
liams resolution  on  Friday. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
that.  Mr.  President,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  this  is  a  terribly  impor- 
tant matter  not  only  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams but  also  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  and  I  wish  to  never  create  the 


impression  that  this  is  being  done 
under  forced  draft  or  in  a  hurried  way. 
Then  on  the  following  Monday, 
which  woBld  be  the  8th  of  March,  the 
Senate  will  convene  once  more  at  10:30 
in  the  meaning.  It  would  be  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Williams  resolu- 
tion, after  a  live  quorum,  at  approxi- 
mately 12:30. 


ORDER  TO  CONVENE  AT  10:30 
A.M.  ON  MARCH  3.  4.  AND  8.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. that 
when  the  Senate  convenes  on  March  3. 
it  do  so  at  10:30  a.m.;  that  on  Thurs- 
day, March  4,  it  convene  at  10:30  a.m.; 
and  that  on  Monday,  March  8,  it  con- 
vene at  10:30  a.m. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
subject  to  finishing  the  Department  of 
Justice  authorizations  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  unanimous-consent  order,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  that  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorizations  bill 
will  be  displaced  by  the  Williams 
matter.  I  simply  urge  that  we  finish 
the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tions bill  before  that  time.  There  was 
announcement  of  the  Williams  matter 
on  March  3.  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
we  go  forward  with  it  at  that  time.  It 
is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  inter- 
rupt the  progress  on  this  measure.  I 
hope  we  finish  it.  Indeed,  we  shall  go 
late  tonight— perhaps  very,  very  late 
tonight— and  we  shall  be  on  it  tomor- 
row, if  necessary.  I  think  we  can  finish 
before  March  3. 

So.  while  what  the  Senator  suggests 
is  a  possibility.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
likelihood  and  I  prefer  to  address  that 
question  at  a  future  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  letting  me 
make  that  announcement.  I  shall  send 
out  a  written  codification  of  these 
statements  later  today  so  the  Mem- 
bers will  understand  that  we  shall 
once  again  proceed  with  the  Williams 
csise  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd;  we  shall 
continue  with  it  on  Thursday,  the  4th. 
We  shall  not  be  involved  with  it  on 
Friday,  the  5th.  We  will  resume  con- 
sideration, if  necessary,  on  Monday 
the  8th. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I 
wonder  if  he,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  practice,  will  supply  me  with  a 
memorandum,  which  I  in  turn  shall 
disseminate  among  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  and  I  most  assuredly  shall  do 
that. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1982 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  (or  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk 
will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk 
will  resiune  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  7  Leg.] 

Baker  Cranston  Leahy 

Byrd.  Robert  C.    Gorton  Moynihan 

Cohen  Johnston  Weicker 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  invite  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  invite  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  PAckwooD), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  79. 
nays  8.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  16  Leg.) 
YEAS-79 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nickles 

Biden 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

P»ryor 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.    Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Schmitt 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

SUfford 

DeConcini 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Denton 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Levin 

Symms 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

Wallop 

FAglelon 

Mattingly 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

McClure 
NAYS— 8 

Boschwitz 

Helms 

Warner 

East 

Proxmire 

Weicker 

Gold-jvater 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Cochran 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Williams 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

Hawkins 

Percy 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  Is 
amendment  No.  1258  to  amendment 
No.  1252  to  the  bill  S.  951. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  1  think 
Members  should  be  aware  that  we  will 
be  in  session  for  a  long  day.  perhaps  a 
very,  very  late  evening.  I  would  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  see  the  Senate  be 
asked  to  remain  in  session  past  mid- 
night. 

We  have  to  finish  this  bill.  Senators 
are  on  notice  that  we  will  proceed  dili- 
gently to  that  end.  I  hope  debate  on 
the  pending  question  and  other 
amendments  can  proceed  as  promptly 
as  possible.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  have  repeated  quorum 
calls.  In  the  event  it  is.  I  will  ask  Mem- 
bers to  remain  on  the  floor  after  they 
answer  their  names  to  a  rollcall  or  a 
quorum  call  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  business. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SDBCOHMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION  AND 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Energy  Regulation  and 
Water  and  Power  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  February 
24.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  joint  oversight 
hearing  to  discuss  hydroelectric  devel- 
opment and  licensing  procures,  provid- 
ed that  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1503  is  not  being  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1982 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  951). 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
object  that  this  is  dilatory.  A  quorum 
has  just  been  established  with  no  In- 
tervening business. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  intervening  business.  I  refer 
to  that  raised  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  re- 
quest is  dilatory. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suggest  that  is  not 
in  order  since  a  quorum  call  has  been 
requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  call  has  been  ordered.  The 
point  of  order  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  overruled. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  before  the  quorum  call  begins  that 
this  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 

[Quorum  No.  8  Leg.] 

Baker  Helms  Melchi-r 

Ford  Huddleston  Symm.s 

Goldwater  Jackson  Weicker 

Gorton  Johnston 

Heinz  Mattingly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  78. 
nays  10.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  17  Leg.] 
YEAS— 78 


Abdnor 

Byrd. 

Dixon - 

Andrews 

Harry  F. 

Jr. 

Dole 

Armstrong 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Domenici 

Baker 

Cannon 

Durenberger 

Baucus 

Chiles 

FUgleton 

Bentsen 

Cohen 

Exon 

Biden 

Cranston 

Ford 

Boren 

D  Amato 

Glenn 

Bradley 

Danforth 

Gorton 

Bumpers 

DeConcini 

Grassley 

Burdick 

Denton 

Hart 
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Hatch 

Lugar 

Rudman 

Halfield 

Mattingly 

Sarbanes 

Heflin 

McClure 

Sasser 

Heinz 

Melcher 

Schmltt 

Hollings 

Metzenbaum 

Simpson 

Huddleston 

Mitchell 

Specter 

Humphrey- 

Moynihan 

Stafford 

Jackson 

Murltowslii 

Stennis 

Jepsen 

Nickles 

Stevens 

Johnston 

Nunn 

Symms 

Kassebaum 

Pell 

Tower 

Kasten 

Pressler 

Tsongas 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Wallop 

Laxalt 

Randolph 

Zorinsky 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Levin 

Roth 
NAYS- 10 

Boschwitz 

Hayakawa 

Warner 

East 

Helms 

Weicker 

Oarn 

Proxmire 

Goldwater 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Cochram 

Long 

Percy 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Hawlcins 

Malsunaga 

Williams 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  in 
my  view,  is  an  appropriate  and  impor- 
tant supplement  to  the  Johnston 
amendment  on  mandatory  busing,  an 
amendment  which  I  supported.  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  mandatory  as- 
signment of  school  students  by  race 
when  designed  to  cure  a  condition  of 
segregation  in  which  those  children 
played  no  part  to  be  both  ineffective 
and  wrong. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  deals  with 
this  view  directly  and  effectively.  His 
amendment  recognizes  what  I  have 
always  considered  to  be  the  command 
of  the  Constitution;  that  every  student 
has  a  right  to  a  racially  neutral  school 
assignment. 

Senator  Gorton's  amendment  does 
not  attempt  to  deprive  the  courts  of 
their  jurisdiction  to  try  cases  involving 
asserted  deprivations  of  constitutional 
rights.  It  does,  however,  direct  the 
courts  to  consider  both  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  be  free  from  purposeful 
segregation  in  school  assignments  and 
the  right  to  a  racially  neutral  school 
assignment.  I  consider  those  rights  to 
be  consistent  and  important.  I,  there- 
fore, support  the  amendment,  now 
pending,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington. 

JUDICIAL  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago  I  expressed  my  concern 
about  proposals  that  would  interfere 
with  Federal  court  independence. 
These  measures  would  put  limits  on 
judicial  consideration  of  social  issues, 
particularly  busing,  abortion,  and 
prayer. 

Now,  I  happen  to  believe  the  Federal 
courts  have  wrongly  decided  these  sub- 
jects. I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
breakup  of  neighborhood  schools.   I 


think  the  unborn  baby  is  entitled  to 
some  legal  protection.  And  I  believe 
schoolchildren  should  be  allowed  a  few 
moments  Qf  voluntary  prayer. 

In  my  view,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
erred.  But  we  should  not  meet  judicial 
excesses  with  legislative  excesses. 

As  vacancies  occur,  we  can  confirm 
Federal  judges  who  believe  in  judicial 
restraint.  We  can  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  can  use  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  deny  Federal  moneys  for  ac- 
tivities we  disapprove,  such  as  abor- 
tions. But  to  make  a  frontal  assault  on 
the  independence  of  the  courts  is  a 
dangerous  blow  to  the  foundations  of 
a  free  society. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  fram- 
ers.  It  is  destructive  of  the  Federal 
system.  And  it  will  result  in  the  re- 
verse outcome  of  what  the  Court's 
critics  wish. 

INTENT  OF  FRAMERS 

Mr.  President,  I  will  examine  the 
intent  of  the  framers  first,  starting 
with  four  significant  developments 
that  occurred  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  on  August  27,  1787. 

First,  a  motion  was  withdrawn  that 
would  have  placed  most  original  court 
jurisdiction  in  the  States  and  allowed 
State  legislatures  to  restrict  Federal 
appellate  review. 

Second,  an  amendment  was  defeated 
that  would  have  vested  in  Congress 
discretion  to  determine  whether  or  not 
Federal  jurisdiction  should  be  original 
or  appellate  in  cases  where  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  The  vote  was  five 
States  against  and  three  States  for  the 
proposal. 

Third,  an  amendment  to  permit  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  judicial  power  may  be  ex- 
ercised was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  six 
States  against  and  two  States  for. 

Fourth,  the  Convention  dropped  a 
plan  to  vest  discretion  in  Congress  to 
"assign  any  part"  of  judicial  jurisdic- 
tion to  lower  Federal  courts  "in  the 
manner  and  under  the  limitations  it 
shall  think  proper."  This  clause  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Detail  on  August  6  and  was  stricken  in 
the  full  Convention  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  eight  States. 

Before  completing  its  work  in  Sep- 
tember of  1787,  the  Convention  made 
a  last-minute  chsmge  further  reducing 
legislative  power  relative  to  the  courts. 
The  Convention  adopted  a  proposal  by 
the  Committee  of  Style  to  eliminate 
language  in  the  judicial  article  that 
would  have  provided  for  only  those 
lower  courts  'as  shall,  when  necessary 
...  be  constituted  by  the  legislature." 
By  dropping  the  express  power  of 
Congress  to  decide  when  it  is  "neces- 
sary" to  constitute  courts,  the  final 
version  of  article  III  gives  Congress 
less  discretion  than  the  earlier  draft. 

It  is  true  that  the  second  clause  of 
section  2,  article  III,  gives  the  Su- 
preme Court  appellate  jurisdiction 
"with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such 


regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  Many  historians  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  18th  century  practice  the 
terms  "regulations"  and  "exceptions" 
were  used  for  housekeeping  purposes, 
such  as  providing  that  suits  must  be 
filed  within  a  reasonable  time  period. 

Whatever  its  original  meaning,  the 
"exceptions  and  regulations"  clause 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent additions  to  the  Constitution, 
particularly  the  first  10  and  the  13th. 
14th.  and  15tti  amendments.  These  ad- 
ditions to  the  original  Charter 
strengthen  the  purposes  of  the  fram- 
ers and  point  to  the  Federal  judiciary 
as  the  intended  arbiter  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

FEDERALISM 

To  these  considerations,  I  would  add 
the  significance  of  the  rejection  by  the 
framers  of  proposals  to  forever  use  the 
State  courts  as  the  sole  inferior  courts 
for  most  causes.  By  repulsing  these  at- 
tempts, the  framers  clearly  linked  the 
Federal  judicial  power  to  their  plan  of 
national  union. 

We  must  remember  that  instead  of 
forming  a  loose  connection  of  13  dif- 
ferent "countries,"  the  framers  delib- 
erately turned  to  a  Federal  structure 
with  a  stronger  continental  govern- 
ment than  had  existed  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

Current  efforts  to  limit  Federal 
court  independence  repudiate  federal- 
ism by  reverting  to  State  supremacy 
over  matters  of  basic  constitutional 
doctrine.  The  antifederalists  lost  this 
argument  two  centuries  ago. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
State  courts  will  have  no  part  of  this 
backward  looking  scheme.  The  su- 
premacy clause  of  the  Constitution, 
article  VI,  clause  2,  provides  that  "the 
judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound" 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

State  judges  are  not  blind  to  their 
obligations.  In  fact,  the  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices  for  State  Courts  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  on  Janu- 
ary 30  of  this  year,  at  its  general  busi- 
ness meeting  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  ex- 
pressing its  serious  concern  about  bills 
to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts. 

Let  us  look  at  the  reasons  given  by 
the  State  chief  justices.  First,  the  jus- 
tices point  out  that  they  have  taken 
an  oath  to  obey  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Any  idea  that  they  will  deliberately 
thwart  the  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  put  their  personal  views 
ahead  of  the  dictates  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  an  exercise  in  futility. 

Moreover,  removing  jurisdiction 
from  Federal  courts  means  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  alter  or  distinguish  its  earlier 
decisions.  The  likely  outcome  of  re- 
stricting Federal  court  authority  is  to 
seal  in  permanent  stone  the  very  hold- 
ings court  opponents  condemn. 


Once  new  cases  arise  that  require 
new  answers,  the  absence  of  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  could  mean  different 
rulings  in  each  of  the  50  States. 

To  this  astute  analysis  of  the  State 
chief  justices,  I  would  add  a  point 
drawn  from  the  early  experience  of 
the  Republic.  Patrick  Henry  once 
sponsored  a  law  to  disqualify  the 
courts  of  Virginia  from  having  juris- 
diction of  cases  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  Union.  If  we  should  leave  the 
State  courts  with  the  sole  jurisdiction 
of  certain  Federal  subjects,  one  or 
more  States  may  follow  this  example 
by  passing  a  law  which  bars  access  to 
the  courts  of  those  States  over  identi- 
cal matters.  This  would  leave  no  tribu- 
nal with  jurisdiction  over  basic  consti- 
tutional issues  and  totally  defeat  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
United  States. 

REVERSE  OUTCOME 

To  sum  up  my  conclusions,  I  recog- 
nize that  Congress  has  been  granted 
some  powers  over  the  judiciary,  but 
believe  these  powers  are  bound  by  all 
the  other  principles  and  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  including  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  the  design  of  forming 
"a  more  perfect  union"  and  the  guar- 
antees of  basic  individual  rights. 

What  the  court  limitations  boil 
down  to  is  a  radical  proposition— a 
claim  of  unchecked  power  to  do  under 
the  exceptions  clause  what  is  forbid- 
den elsewhere  in  the  Constitution.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  U.S. 
against  Klein  that  Congress  cannot  re- 
strict appellate  jurisdiction  "as  a 
means  to  an  end." 

What  particularly  troubles  me  about 
trying  to  override  constitutional  deci- 
sions oi  the  Supreme  Court  by  a 
simple  bill  is  that  I  see  no  limit  to  the 
practice.  There  is  no  clear  and  coher- 
ent standard  to  define  why  we  shall 
control  the  court  in  one  area  but  not 
another.  The  only  criteria  seems  to  be 
that  whenever  a  momentary  majority 
can  be  brought  together  in  disagree- 
ment with  a  judicial  action,  it  is  fitting 
to  control  the  Federal  courts. 

Now  it  is  busing  and  abortion  and 
prayer.  But  what  will  it  be  next?  Will 
a  majority  lay  hold  of  Congress  who 
puts  all  actions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  beyond  judicial  scrutiny? 
Might  opponents  of  private  schools 
muster  sufficient  support  to  deny  a 
challenge  in  Federal  court  to  confisca- 
tory taxes  which  may  be  levied  on 
church  schools? 

Under  the  theory  put  forward  by  ad- 
vocates of  court  controls.  Congress 
may  deny  judicial  review  of  any  such 
statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  safe  bound- 
aries on  use  of  the  power  claimed  for 
Congress.  The  same  club  wielded  by 
social  issue  groups  today  can  be  swung 
against  them  in  the  future. 

Whether  or  not  Congress  possesses 
the  power  of  curbing  judicial  author- 
ity, we  should  not  invoke  it.  As  sure  as 


the  Sun  will  rise  over  the  Arizona 
desert,  the  precedent  will  return  to  op- 
press those  who  would  weaken  the 
courts.  If  there  is  no  independent  tri- 
bunal to  check  legislative  or  executive 
action,  all  the  written  guarantees  of 
rights  in  the  world  would  amount  to 
nothing.* 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  trending  business?  Does  it 
give  opportunity  for  comment  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
will,  of  course,  as  other  Senators,  vote 
in  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
Gorton  amendment  when  a  roUcall  is 
requested. 

I  use  this  opportunity  to  again  ex- 
press for  the  Record  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  absurdity  of  the  system  under 
which  we  operate  the  Senate  and  the 
committee  structure  of  this  body. 

Today  in  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  we  were  con- 
sidering the  budget  for  the  highway 
program  of  this  Nation  in  fiscal  1983. 
We  had  present  the  knowledgeable 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Drew 
Lewis;  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  Ray 
Bamhart.  These  gentlemen  have  re- 
sponsibility of  working  to  keep  and  to 
develop  a  strong  network  of  highways 
necessary  to  be  rebuilt  from  time  to 
time  in  our  country. 

I  do  not  want  in  any  wise  to  speak  in 
disparagement  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. But.  I  do  say  that  during  that 
hearing,  which  was  an  important  hear- 
ing, the  members  had  to  come  back 
and  forth  to  the  Chamber  to  vote  on 
at  least  two  occasions. 

The  hearing  was  a  very  important 
one.  There  were  questions  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  the  parent  committee 
wished  to  have  discussed  In  some 
detail.  Members  wished  to  be  present, 
very  frankly,  to  hear  what  our  wit- 
nesses had  to  say  and  to,  perhaps,  de- 
velop colloquy  with  them  when  mat- 
ters that  we  felt  were  important 
should  be  discussed. 

However,  we  have  not  had  that  op- 
portunity this  morning.  I  presume 
that  across  the  board  in  the  Senate 
committee  structure  today  we  have 
seen  that  which  I  have  described  in 
our  committee  repeated  in  other  com- 
mittees. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  in  no  wise  critical 
of  the  amendment  or  any  amendment 
which  is  offered.  I  only  say  that  it  is 
an  abusurd  practice  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  in  the 
face  of  what  is  such  an  evident  fact 
that  on  and  on  we  go  with  the  sort  of 
operation  in  this  Chamber  which 
should  have  been  abolished  long  ago. 


In  the  early  seventies  this  body  cre- 
ated the  Hughes  Commission.  It  was 
chaired  by  the  former  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Harold  Hughes.  The  commission 
was  created  to  discuss  operating  proce- 
dure problems  of  the  Senate  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  the  efficiency  of  the  Senate. 
That  study  brought  out  what  I  am  in- 
dicating here  today,  and  yet  another 
book  was  printed  and  forgotten  on  the 
shelf. 

The  Senate  has  taken  little  action  in 
this  or  any  other  matter  that  concerns 
the  actual  operating  efficiency  of  this 
body.  Nothing  is  done. 

I  realize  we  are  experiencing  the  ele- 
ments of  a  filibuster.  I  understand,  the 
lengthy  debate.  But  what  we  see  con- 
stantly taking  place.  Congress  after 
Congress,  is  the  loss  of  a  precious  hour 
or  two  in  the  consideration  of  subject 
matter  within  a  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee. 

Why  we  cannot  have  legislative  days 
and  committee  days  separate  one  from 
the  other  still  evades  me.  There  is,  I 
think,  no  practical  reason  why  that 
could  not  take  place. 

There  are  perhaps  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  believe  that  this  could 
be  done.  Certainly  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  committee  structure 
could  not  move  forward  from,  let  us 
say.  8  a.m.  in  the  morning,  or  probably 
perhaps  9  a.m.  But  if  committees  were 
able  to  function  and  testimony  was  al- 
lowed to  be  given  on  the  budgets  as 
are  now  being  considered  on  this  Hill, 
how  much  better  it  would  be  to  have 
uninterrupted  a  subcommittee  or  a 
committee  hearing.  The  witnesses  who 
come  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  all  nomi- 
nees who  have  been  approved  in  this 
body  deserve  our  active  attention. 

Some  will  say  it  is  impossible  to 
structure  the  days  in  the  manner  I 
suggest.  But  certainly  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  valid  reason,  as  I  see  it.  why 
the  morning,  I  say  to  the  earnest  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Weicker,  I 
see  no  reason  why  at  least  the  morn- 
ing period,  could  not  be  given  over  to 
the  committee  hearing.  This  time 
could  be  reserved  for  witnesses  who 
are  being  heard,  and  to  discussions 
very  important  to  the  States  repre- 
sented by  the  Senators.  That  morning 
period  could  be  given  over  with  the 
jurisidiction  of  committees  meeting, 
and  functioning.  Then  at  the  period  of 
1  o'clock  or  whatever  the  hour  that  we 
know  that  the  committees  are  not 
meeting,  we  would  have  the  obligation 
to  be  in  the  Senate.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  of  decision  by  the  Members. 
That  procedure  would  allow  us  to  use 
the  beeper  in  our  office,  where  we  are 
trying  to  carry  forward  the  work  with 
our  constituents,  and  even  in  a  sense 
to  meet  people  who  are  with  us  in  the 
office  and  still  keep  apprised  of  what 
takes  place  here  in  the  Chamber. 
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I  am  using  this  time  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  somewhat  ironic  that  we 
are  going  to  consider  the  televising  of 
the  Senate,  while  we  will  still  not  ad- 
dress and  solve  the  basic  problems  of 
the  operations  of  the  Senate  oper- 
ations from  the  standpoint  of  the 
work  within  the  conunittees  and,  of 
course,  the  important  work  here  in  the 
Senate  with  decisions  to  be  made  upon 
amendments  or  on  measures  for  final 
passage. 

I  hope  that  possibly  there  may  be 
some  who  will  read  In  the  Record 
what  I  have  said  today.  I  would  like 
correspondence  from  them.  I  would 
like  disagreement,  if  they  feel  It  is  nec- 
essary, with  the  feeling  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed. I  solicit  your  comments  and 
suggestions. 

I  do  not  express  it  in  any  anger.  And 
I  do  not  direct  my  comments  at  the 
present  leadership  of  the  Senate. 
These  problems  continue  from  one 
Congress  to  another.  I  express  It,  as  I 
do  so  very  often  as  I  express  the  fail- 
ure of  Senators  to  vote  from  their 
desks  that  are  assigned  to  us  instead 
of  milling  about  In  the  well  of  the 
Chamber.  Or  when  the  Senators  come 
out  for  a  moment  from  the  Cloak 
Rooms  and  answer  "yes"  or  "no." 

I  think  that  there  Is  not  so  much  the 
dignity  of  the  Senate  Involved  but  the 
efficiency  of  the  Senate  commensu- 
rate with  that  which  we  have  set  for 
ourselves,  and  that  is  hopefully  an  or- 
derly operation  of  the  Senate  itself. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
indulgence. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  First,  let  me  say 
this:  Since  I  first  came  to  this  body 
and  to  the  moment  that  I  speak  now, 
there  Is  no  honor  I  have  felt  more 
keenly  than  that  of  serving  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, whom  I  had  read  about  and 
heard  about  as  a  matter  of  part  of 
American  history,  being  here  since  the 
days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  So  I  want 
to,  first,  prior  to  my  question,  just 
state  to  him  that  whenever  he  speaks 
on  any  subject,  his  words  are  to  be 
heeded  and,  believe  me,  when  I  say 
that  more  wisdom  has  come  forth 
from  him.  whether  In  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  ranking 
member,  his  comments  on  the  floor  as 
they  relate  to  Senate  procedure  here.  I 
just  want  you  to  know,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, that  I  think  the  world  of  you. 
and  truly— never  mind  all  the  flowery 
language  we  use  between  us— truly  for 
the  rest  of  my  days  you  have  been  a 
great  part  of  the  experience  In  my 
having  served  with  you. 

First  of  all,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  does  understand  I  did  not  set 
the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  this  morning. 


Indeed  that  could  have  been  done  by 
the  majority  leader  at  noon  or  1 
o'clock  or  whatever,  and  then  the  com- 
mittees could  have  met  as  the  commit- 
tees should  meet. 

I  would  hope  my  colleague  would  un- 
derstand that  I  am  being  forced  to 
abide  by  an  early  starting  time,  and 
now  being  told  that  we  will  go  until 
midnight  tonight.  So  the  choice  was 
not  mine.  Indeed  I  have  made  it  clear 
to  several  colleagues  on  my  side  of  this 
issue  who  have  asked  whether  I 
should  object  to  the  convening  of  com- 
mittees, and  I  said  no,  I  want  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  to  go  forward  both 
here  and  In  committee,  and  I  have  not 
objected  to  that. 

As  to  the  starting  time,  I  hope  the 
record  will  be  made  clear,  and  that  is 
the  question  I  pose  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  that  was  not  my 
choosing,  and  I  apologize  for  any  in- 
convenience caused  to  any  Senator  or 
those  witnesses  he  was  trying  to  give 
attention  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  generous  com- 
ments of  my  colleague.  And  I  am  not 
being  overly  generous  but  I  am  being 
very  factual  when  I  say  that  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  is  something  that— I  nec- 
essarily do  not  use  the  word  "admire." 
but  I  know  the  effort  in  which  the 
Senator  is  placing  his  commitment  to 
do  for  the  handicapped,  the  severely 
disabled,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
others  that  move  in  our  society.  These 
people  should  never  be  in  hidden  re- 
cesses but,  insofar  as  the  mainstream 
would  allow  them,  to  be  the  entrepre- 
neurs even  In  the  marketplace  and  In 
professions. 

I  commend  the  Senator.  There  is 
nothing  In  what  I  have  said.  Certainly 
there  was  no  Intention  in  what  I  was 
saying  to  direct  It  at  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  reference  to  the  re- 
marks that  I  have  made. 

It  only  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
say  what  I  say  perhaps  too  often,  and 
that  is  that  the  Senate  is  not  operat- 
ing In  an  efficient  maimer.  I  feel  that 
those  who  have  responsibilities  of 
leadership  might  feel  that  I  am  criti- 
cal of  them.  I  am  critical  of  the  Senate 
as  a  body  In  falling  to  come  to  grips,  as 
It  were,  and  decide  that  which  is  prac- 
tical and  reasonable  and  will  reflect 
credit,  not  so  much  one  Member  to  an- 
other but  to  the  electorate  of  the 
United  States.  Wherever  they  may  be 
In  one  State  or  another  and  even  those 
who  visit  In  the  galleries  from  one 
time  or  another. 

I  would  only  ask  again,  and  hopeful- 
ly the  Members  and  their  staffs  will 
give  attention  to  what  I  have  said.  Not 
because  it  comes  from  me.  but  only  to 
look  again,  as  It  were,  of  the  continu- 
ing Inability  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  function  efficiently 
as  a  body.  We  weaken  the  ability  of 
the  membership  in  our  obligation  to 


the  Republic  through  the  States  we 
represent.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  friend 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
call  is  dilatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  call  is  in  progress.  There  is  no 
point  of  order  at  this  time.  The  clerk 
will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(Mr.  GORTON  and  Mr.  JACKSON 
addressed  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  the  Introduction  of  legislation. 
Their  remarks  are  printed  later  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  just 
consumed  by  Senator  Gorton  and  me 
in  connection  with  the  Introduction  of 
the  Mount  St.  Helens  measure  be 
charged  to  ray  time  under  the  cloture 
motion  and  not  be  charged  against 
Senator  Gorton's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, what  Is  the  question  before  the 
Senate? 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1258 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  Is  amend- 
ment 1258.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
was  only  trying  to  exhibit  some  degree 
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of  courtesy  to  the  majority  leader  by 
not  interrupting  his  statement  here.  I 
thought  some  momentous  pronounce- 
ment was  about  to  be  made  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  was  my  hope 
that  the  momentous  announcement 
would  be  made  by  the  Senate  in  dis- 
posing of  this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friends  from  Tennessee 
and  Louisiana  that  I  would  have 
hoped  this  would  never  have  been  on 
the  Senate  floor  In  the  first  instance, 
but  it  is. 

If  I  had  to  characterize  the  amend- 
ment, first,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  which 
started  all  of  this,  and  then  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, and  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  I  could  do  it 
very  briefly:  gross,  grosser,  grossest. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  Any  comments 
of  unconstitutionality  that  attach  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  certainly  apply  to  this 
amendment.  This  Is  not  a  numbers 
game.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  how  many 
minutes  or  how  many  miles.  That  is 
not  why  I  am  up  on  my  feet  and  have 
been  up  on  my  feet  for  months  now.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  whether  we  are  talk- 
ing about  schoolchildren,  whether  we 
are  talking  about  discrimination  In  the 
schools.  What  is  the  slick  term  here 
used  by  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton? "Racially  neutral." 

This  is  not  the  issue.  It  is  not  how 
msmy  mmutes.  not  how  many  miles. 
The  great  Issue  before  this  body  does 
not  even  have  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
discrimination  and  busing  or  pupil  as- 
signment. It  has  to  do  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Tomorrow 
maybe  the  unpopular  segment  of  our 
society  might  be  Senators.  They  might 
be  more  unpopular,  and  they  might  be 
the  target  of  the  legislative  branch 
trying  to  tell  the  courts  which  rights 
of  Senators  can  be  protected  and 
which  rights  cannot. 

Maybe  next  year  It  will  be  the  elder- 
ly; maybe  after  that  the  retarded; 
maybe  businessmen.  How  about  presi- 
dents of  oil  companies?  That  is  the 
Issue. 

So  really  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, with  all  due  respect,  adds  nothing 
to  this  argimient  except  perhaps  to 
fog  it  up  a  little  bit  more  In  the  sense 
of  what  Is  at  issue  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  For  that  reason  I  oppose 
his  amendment. 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  raise  the 
point  of  order  that  the  Gorton  amend- 
ment Is  nongermane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  deals  with  the  same  sub- 
ject   matter    as    amendment    No.    96 


which  Is  now  part  of  the  bill,  and, 
therefore,  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is,  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bin  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thxtrmond) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoitye) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  30.  as  follows: 

[Rollc&ll  Vote  No.  18  Leg.] 
YEAS— 63 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
East 
Ford 
Gam 
Goldwater 


Baucus 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Durenberger 


Chafee 

Cochran 

Inouye 


Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lax  alt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Murkowskl 

NIckle* 

NAYS-30 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Henin 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING- 

Mathias 
Simpson 
Thurmond 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorlnsky 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Pell 

Percy 

RIegle 

Sarbanes 

Stafford 

Tsongas 


So  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WEICKER,  Mr.  BAKER,  and 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  if  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  Gorton  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficent  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
germaneness  question  that  has  just 
taken  place. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  make  the  point 
of  order.  Mr.  President,  that  there  has 
been  intervening  business  and  also 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  Is  dilato- 
ry under  page  240  of  the  Senate  Pro- 
ceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Inter- 
vening business  will  not  preclude  a 
motion  to  reconsider.  However,  the 
Chair  is  required  to  take  the  initiative, 
under  rule  XXII,  to  rule  out  of  order 
all  dilatory  motions  pursuant  to  a 
precedent  of  1977  in  which,  on  a  vote 
of  80  yeas  to  31  nays,  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  held  dilatory.  The  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  call 
for  the  quorum  is  dilatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
what  basis? 

The  only  way  In  which  the  Chair 
can  hold  a  quorum  call  dilatory  is  if 
there  is  obviously  a  quoruiA  present. 
There  is  not  obviously  a  quorum 
present.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  9  tieg.] 
Present— 29 


Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Boschwitz 

Chiles 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Denton 

Dixon 


Gam 

Gorton 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Levin 

MatUngly 

McClure 


Melcher 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Roth 

Schmill 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 


•7 
Williams 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  A  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the 
absent  Senators. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll  of  the  absent 
Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Cha- 
FEE),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mr. 
Warner).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  87, 
nays  7.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  19  Leg.] 
YEAS-87 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Baker 

Orassley 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HolUngs 

Rieglfe 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Schmitt 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Specter 

DeConclni 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levin 

Symms 

Dole 

Lone 

Tower 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Mattingly 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

McClure 

Ford 

Melcher 
NAYS-7 

Boschwitz 

Proxmire 

Weicker 

East 

Quayle 

Goldwater 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Cochran 

Mathias 

Williams 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 


did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

(At  this  point.  Senator  Jackson  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  regarding  "The  Oil 
Glut  Miage."  By  unanimous  consent, 
his  reniarks  appear  elsewhere  in 
today's  Record.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  am  I  cor- 
rect that  putting  into  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent  such  material  as 
that  which  Senator  Jackson  just 
placed  into  the  Record  does  not  con- 
stitute the  transaction  of  intervening 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  Nation's  attention  these  days  is  on 
the  economy,  and  rightfully  so.  But  an 
equally  significant  issue  is  simmering 
on  the  congressional  back  burner 
threatening  to  boil  over  any  time. 

The  New  Right  came  to  Congress 
last  year  determined  to  reverse  Feder- 
al policy,  as  set  forth  in  several  recent 
Federal  district  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  on  the  so-called  'social 
issues":  abortion,  school  prayer,  and 
school  busing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  am  sorry;  I  cannot 
yield. 

Their  strategy,  to  strip  the  Federal 
courts  of  jurisdiction  over  these  issues, 
poses  the  most  serious  threat  to  judi- 
cial independence  since  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  tried  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1937. 

Some  30  court  jurisdiction  bills  have 
been  introduced.  Several  of  them  are 
being  actively  considered  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve. 

THE  DEBATE 

The  debate  stems  from  several  Su- 
preme Court  decisions:  Roe  against 
Wade  (1973).  which  prevented  States 
from  outlawing  abortion;  Engele 
against  Vitale  (1962).  which  prevented 
States  from  requiring  prayer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  schoolday;  and  Swann 
against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  (1972), 
which  permitted  lower  Federal  courts 
to  issue  mandatory  busing  orders  to 
remedy  constitutional  violations  in 
school  desegregation  cases. 

Opponents  of  these  decisions  view 
them  as  proof  that  an  imperial  judici- 
ary is  overstepping  its  authority  and 
usurping  functions  that  should  be  per- 
formed by  Congress. 

Furthermore,  they  argue  that  two 
sections  of  the  Constitution  give  Con- 
gress authority  to  withdraw  certain 
areas  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  lower  Federal  courts: 

Article  III.  section  2.  gives  the  Su- 
preme Court  appellate  jurisdiction 
"with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  They  argue  that  this  excep- 


tions clause  gives  Congress  power  to 
withdraw  specific  categories  of  cases 
from  the  Court's  review. 

Article  III,  section  1,  gives  Congress 
power  to  create  lower  Federal  courts, 
and  thus,  they  argue  Congress  also 
has  the  power  to  abolish  courts.  And  if 
Congress  can  do  this,  clearly  it  can 
withdraw  areas  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  the  court-stripping 
bills  supposedly  are  designed  to  end 
abuses  by  the  judiciary.  But  whether 
the  bills  are  constitutional  or  whether 
they  would  accomplish  their  objective 
is  questionable. 

When  trying  to  assess  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  exceptions  clause,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  Constitution's  authors. 
It  is  clear  that  they  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  judicial  branch  capable  of  pro- 
tecting the  Constitution  and  individ- 
ual liberties. 

Those  who  favor  these  court-strip- 
ping bills  have  given  the  exceptions 
clause  a  meaning  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers could  not  have  intended.  If  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  remove  any  con- 
stitutional right  from  the  Court's  ju- 
risdiction, then,  in  effect.  Federal 
courts  could  only  protect  those  rights 
that  a  majority  in  Congress  thought 
worthy  of  protection.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  would  become  a  political  foot- 
ball. 

The  critical  question  is  not  whether 
a  particular  Supreme  Court  decision  is 
constitutional.  The  real  issue  is,  who  is 
to  decide  that  question?  Since  1803, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Marbury  against  Madison,  the  Court 
has  fulfilled  that  function.  If  the  au- 
thors of  these  bills  before  us  have 
their  way,  however.  Congress  would 
assume  that  authority. 

In  the  final  analysis,  these  bills  at- 
tempt to  use  a  technical  device  to 
overturn  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
They  seek  to  end-run  the  constitution- 
al amendment  process  provided  in  arti- 
cle V  of  the  Constitution. 

These  bills  not  only  are  unconstitu- 
tional; they  do  not  accomplish  their 
objectives.  Withdrawing  abortion, 
school  prayer,  or  busing  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
lower  Federal  courts  does  not  overturn 
a  court  decision.  Those  decisions 
would  still  be  in  effect.  These  bills 
simply  leave  the  issue  open  to  51  sepa- 
rate interpretations— the  50  State 
courts  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
court.  This  will  destroy  the  Constitu- 
tion's ability  to  serve  as  a  meaningful 
national  document  and  undo  the 
common  bond  that  now  insures  the 
same  protections  for  Montanans,  for 
New  Yorkers,  and  for  Texans. 

Once  Congress  takes  the  first  step 
toward  limiting  court  jurisdiction,  Mr. 
President,  who  knows  where  it  will 
stop?  A  pro-gun-control  Congress 
could  preclude  the  Supreme  Court 
from  interpreting  the  meaning  of  that 
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section  of  the  Constitution  that  in- 
cludes "the  right  to  bear  arms."  Con- 
gress also  could  prevent  Supreme 
Court  consideration  of  congressional 
ceilings  on  Montana's  coal  severance 
tax  or  the  severance  taxes  of  other 
States.  Or,  Congress  could  prohibit 
Supreme  Court  review  of  discrimina- 
tory business  and  property  taxes. 

RECENT  ACTIONS 

Several  court  jurisdiction  bills  al- 
ready have  been  considered.  Last  July, 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
Separation  of  Powers  voted  to  elimi- 
nate lower  Federal  court  jurisdiction 
In  certain  abortion  cases.  I  was  one  of 
two  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  opposed  this  bill,  which  now  is 
pending  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  is  also  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

On  November  17.  the  subcommittee 
voted  to  report  a  bill  that  removes 
lower  Federal  court  jurisdiction  to 
Issue  busing  orders.  I  also  opposed 
that  legislation,  which  currently  is 
pending  before  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  February,  the  Senate  passed 
a  similar  provision  to  limit  busing. 

The  Senate  soon  Is  expected  to  con- 
sider several  additional  bills  proposing 
limits  on  the  Court's  jurisdiction.  In- 
cluding a  bill  to  strip  the  Supreme 
Court  and  lower  Federal  courts  of  ju- 
risdiction over  the  issue  of  school 
prayer.  I  voted  against  a  similar  meas- 
ure in  1979. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  Montana  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  fight  to  defeat  Roose- 
velt's court-packing  plan.  At  that  time, 
he  said: 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  there  have  been 
abuses  in  the  court.  I  have  been  one  who 
has  disagreed  with  them,  and  I  expect  to 
disagree  with  them  again,  but  I  am  unwill- 
ing on  the  basis  of  some  specious  argument 
or  of  some  subterfuge  that  defies  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  to  participate  in  setting 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  precedents  that 
has  ever  been  conceived  by  this  Congress  or 
any  other. 

Those  words  are  as  true  today  as 
they  were  45  years  ago.  There  is  a  way 
to  reverse  troubling  Supreme  Court 
decisions— the  constitutional  amend- 
ment process  that  has  worked  effec- 
tively for  200  years.  Let  us  not  under- 
mine our  system  of  government  by 
taking  constitutional  shortcuts. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  in  the 
Senate  strongly  opposed  to  those  bills 
that  strip  the  courts  of  jurisdiction 
over  controversial  social  issues  are  not 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  aisle  or  one 
end  of  the  political  spectrum.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  country's  leading  conserv- 
ative constitutional  scholars  have  pub- 
licly declared  that  they  believe  that 
these  proposals  are  both  unconstitu- 
tional and  unwise. 

One  such  distinguished  scholar  is 
Prof.  Robert  Bork  of  Yale  Law  School. 
Mr.  Bork  is  a  former  Solicitor  General 
of  the   United   States  and   has   been 


nominated  by  President  Reagan  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  serve  as  a 
judge  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  the  second 
highest  court  in  the  land. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  issues  on  the  record  with  Mr. 
Bork  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  his 
confirmation  hearing  earlier  this  year, 
on  January  27. 1  think  It  would  be  illu- 
minating for  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  hear  the  exchange  between 
Mr.  Bork  and  myself  that  took  place 
at  that  time.  The  conversation  went  as 
follows: 

Senator  Baucus.  Mr.  Bork.  there  are  two 
areas,  though.  I  would  like  to  very  briefly 
inquire  about.  The  first  is  your  view  with 
regard  to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  remove  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction 
from  certain  Federal  issues,  from  constitu- 
tional issues.  As  I  recall,  when  you  appeared 
before  this  committee  in  hearings  on  S.  158. 
you  stated  that  in  your  view,  efforts  in  that 
bill  to  remove  this  lower  court  Federal  juris- 
diction, and  maybe  in  some  other  bills  and 
in  some  other  cases  Supreme  Court  jurisdic- 
tion, more  certainly  was  an  unconstitutional 
effort,  not  permitted  by  the  Constitution. 

Even  though  you  personally  may  agree 
with  the  underlying  thrust  in  trying  to  over- 
turn what,  in  your  view,  are  incorrect  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  you  felt  it  was  im- 
proper and,  more  importantly,  unconstitu- 
tional for  the  Congrress  to  attempt  to 
remove  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  from 
constitutional  issues.  Is  that  a  fairly  accu- 
rate statement  of  your  view? 

Mr.  Bork.  I  think  that  is  entirely  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  my  view,  Senator  Baucus. 

Senator  Baucus.  Do  you  still  hold  to  that 
view?  Is  that  still  your  personal  view? 

Mr.  Bork.  Yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Baucus.  Could  you  also  indicate 
to  this  committee  why,  in  your  view,  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to 
pass  a  statute  that  would  limit  Supreme 
Court  Jurisdiction,  say,  in  a  Federal  consti- 
tutional question? 

Mr.  Bork.  Well,  the  attempt  to  eliminate 
Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  as  opposed  to 
lower  court  Jurisdiction  would  have  to  rest 
upon  the  exceptions  clatise  of  article  3  of 
the  Constitution,  which  allows  Congress  to 
make  such  exceptions  and  regulations  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction 
as  it  desires.  Literally,  that  language  would 
seem  to  allow  this  result. 

I  think  it  does  not  allow  this  result  be- 
catise  it  was  not  intended  as  a  means  of 
blocking  a  Supreme  Court  that  had,  in  Con- 
gress' view,  done  things  it  should  not.  The 
reason  I  think  it  was  not  Intended  is  that 
clearly  in  the  most  serious  kinds  of  cases, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  might  do  some- 
thing that  the  Congress  regarded  as  quite 
Improper,  the  exceptions  clause  would  pro- 
vide no  remedy. 

For  example.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should 
imdertake  to  rule  upon  the  constitutionality 
or  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  war,  and  the 
Congress  was  quite  upset,  thinking  that  is 
not  the  Supreme  Court's  business  as  indeed 
I  agree  it  is  not,  to  use  the  exceptions  clause 
to  remove  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  would 
have  the  result  not  of  returning  power  to 
the  Congress  but  of  turning  the  question 
over  to  each  of  the  State  court  systems.  We 
could  not  tolerate  a  situation  in  which  50 
States  were  deciding  through  their  own 
Judges  the  constitutionality  of  a  war. 


Senator  Baucus.  Well,  as  I  hear  you.  I 
hear  you  address  the  question  more  on  a 
policy     ground.     Apart     from    the    policy 

ground 

Mr.  Bork.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
policy  ground.  Senator.  I  think  that  a  con- 
stitutional argument.  One  of  the  ways  of 
construing  the  Constitution,  as  Chief  Jus- 
lice  Marshall  showed  us  so  well  in  McCut- 
loch  V.  Maryland.  Is  to  argue  from  its  struc- 
ture: What  is  the  necessity  of  Government? 
Would  the  framers  have  done  something 
that  led  to  results  like  this? 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  the  framers 
would  not  have  devised  a  check  upon  the  Ju- 
diciary which  does  not  return  power  to  the 
Congress  but  returns  power  to  the  State  ju- 
diciary systems,  from  which  it  probably 
cannot  be  removed.  When  one  perceives 
that  that  is  the  result,  then  I  think  one  has 
to  say  the  framers  did  not  intend  this  as 
that  kind  of  a  check  upon  the  Court.  I  do 
not  know  any  way  to  apply  the  Constitution 
that  I  regard  as  legitimate  other  than  in 
terms  of  the  intent  of  the  framers.  as  best 
as  that  can  be  determined. 

Senator  Baucus.  This  is  not  a  hearing  on 
the  proper  actions  that  Congress  should  or 
should  not  take  to  try  to  overturn  Supreme 
Court  decisions  but  could  you  tell  me  your 
view  of  whether  the  amendment  process  is 
sufficient  or  whether  the  present  constitu- 
tional provisions  are  sufficient  to  enable  the 
country  and  the  Congress  to  overturn  what 
it  regards  as  improper  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions? 

Mr.  Bork.  I  think  there  is  a  real  dilemma. 
Senator.  I  think  in  a  variety  of  areas  the 
Court  over  a  period  of  years  has  reached  re- 
sults that  were  not  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  or  by  the  framers  of  the 
various  amendments.  I  think  to  that  degree 
the  Court  has  stepped  into  areas  that  do  not 
belong  to  it.  It  is  that  form  of  judicial  activ- 
ism or  judicial  imperialism  that  the  chair- 
man asked  me  about. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  an  adequate  way  of 
checking  the  Court  provided  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  I  think  the  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  framers  never  anticipated  judicial 
review  could  become  the  enormous  power 
that  it  has  become.  There  was  no  court  at 
the  time  that  had  any  power  resembling 
that. 

The  only  cure  for  a  Court  which  oversteps 
its  bounds  that  I  know  of  is  the  appoint- 
ment power,  and  in  addition  to  that  the 
power  of  debate,  political  rebuke,  and  hope- 
fully one  day  a  better  understanding  by  the 
profession  and  by  the  judges  of  what  the 
limits  of  Judicial  power  are. 

Senator  Baucus.  What  about  the  amend- 
ment process? 

Mr.  Bork.  The  amendment  process  is  cer- 
tianly  useful  but  it  is  very  hard  to  use.  It  is 
very  hard  to  get  the  Constitution  amended, 
and  if  you  have  a  Court  which  frequently 
oversteps  the  bounds  you  cannot  keep 
amending  the  Constitution  every  time  that 
happens.  We  would  be  in  a  constant  state  of 
turmoil. 

Senator  Baucus.  Well,  do  you  recommend 
that  some  other  device  be  formulated,  en- 
acted, other  than  what  we  presently  have 
under  our  present  Constitution? 

Mr.  Bork.  Senator.  I  do  not  recommend 
that.  I  would  like  to  think  about  that  long 
and  hard.  I  think  it  is  a  very  grave  matter  to 
start  changing  the  Constitution  and  shifting 
balances  of  power.  I  do  not  reject  it  out  of 
hand,  either.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  I 
simply  have  not  thought  that  through,  and 
I  would  like  to  think  long  and  hard  before  I 
came  down  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Senator  Baucus.  Let  me  read  from  your 
statement  when  you  testified  on  S.  158.  It  is 
very  brief.  Just  tliree  sentences: 

"The  question  to  be  answered"— this  is 
you  speaking— "in  assessing  S.  158  is  wheth- 
er It  is  proper  to  adopt  unconstitutional 
countermeasures  to  redress  unconstitutional 
actions  by  the  Court.  I  think  it  is  not 
proper.  The  deformation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  properly  cured  by  further  defor- 
mation." 

I  frankly  find  that  a  very  cogent  and  very 
articulate  statement.  Do  you  still  hold  to 
that  statement  today? 

Mr.  BoRK.  I  do.  Senator. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Bork.  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Trial  Lawyers,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Chief  Justices  of  the  50 
State  courts  and  retired  Supreme  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart  have  all  spoken 
out  in  opposition  to  these  proposals. 

Let  me  state  that  again: 

In  addition  to  Professor  Bork,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Trial  Lawyers,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Chief  Justices  of  the  50 
State  courts  and  retired  Supreme  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart  have  all  spoken 
out  In  opposition  to  these  proposals. 

In  addition,  newspaper  editiorials 
have  appeared  all  over  the  country  in 
opposition  to  these  bills.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Missoulian  a 
paper  in  my  home  State,  which  ap- 
peared in  that  paper  earlier  this 
month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  Would  Usurp  Federal  Court 
Powers 

President  Reagan  has  been  catching  hob 
recently  from  conservatives  who  accuse  him 
of  neglecting  what  they  call  "social"  issues. 

The  issues  are  abortion,  school  busing  and 
prayer  In  school. 

These  are  bedrock  issues  to  bedrock  con- 
servatives. Congress  and  the  administration. 
engrossed  with  economic  matters  during 
Reagan's  first  year,  are  expected  to  address 
those  issues  this  spring  and  summer. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  on  all  of 
them.  For  what  it's  worth.  Congress  should 
not  alter  the  Supreme  Court's  abortion 
ruling,  it  should  not  tinker  with  court  insist- 
ence upon  integration  of  schools,  it  should 
not  permit  prayer  in  public  schools. 

But  the  vital  issue  is  not  those  controver- 
sial topics,  important  though  they  are.  The 
vital  issue  lies  with  court  review. 

According  to  Jay  Hedlund.  a  lobbyist  for 
Conmion  Cause  in  Washington,  about  30 
bills  are  pending  in  Congress  to  overturn 
Supreme  Court  decisions  or  to  ban  court 
review  of  legUlation.  Hedlund.  during  a 
recent  visit  to  Missoula,  said  Common 
Cause— a  citizens'  lobby— takes  no  position 
for  or  against  any  of  the  specific  social 
issues  in  question.  But  it  stands  firmly 
against  efforts  to  emasculate  court  review  of 
acts  of  Congress. 

Hedlund  said  the  supporters  of  the  vari- 
ous bills  reason  that,  since  Congress  estab- 
lishes the  lower  courts,  it  can  tell  those 
courts  what  to  do.  Many  conservatives  and 
liberals,  he  said,  doubt  that  is  the  case  or 
ever  should  be  the  case. 


The  chief  danger  of  the  bills  is  that  they 
would  take  "judicial  independence  and 
make  it  subject  to  the  political  winds  of  the 
day. "  Hedlund  said. 

In  all  th^ee  instances,  the  conservatives 
want  Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  court  review.  The  legislation  would 
allow  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  lower 
federal  courts  to  be  able  to  judge  the  consti- 
tutionality of  laws  on  abortion,  busing  or 
school  prayer. 

That  proposal  to  freeze  out  court  review 
has  alarmed  many.  Most  recently,  lawyers 
at  the  American  Bar  Association  meeting  in 
Chicago  expressed  opposition. 

Said  David  R.  Brink.  ABA  president. 
"These  proposals  challenge  our  Constitu- 
tion, our  separation  of  powers,  our  system 
of  American  government  and  our  identjty  as 
one  natioru 

"They  threaten  the  elimination  of  the 
third  branch  of  federal  government,  the  ju- 
dicial."  he  said,  warning  that,  if  passed,  the 
court  freeae-out  could  cause  a  "terrible  con- 
frontation" between  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  especially  if  the  court  found 
any  of  the  legislation  passed  concerning  the 
social  issues  to  be  unconstitutional. 

That's  the  crux  of  the  Issue.  The  answer 
should  be  a  resounding  "NO!" 

Important  to  Montanans  are  the  attitudes 
of  its  two  senators.  Max  Baucus  and  John 
Melcher.  Baucus,  a  lawyer,  has  been  very 
leery  of  proposals  to  freeze  out  court  review. 
He  is  expected  to  oppose  any  law  that  would 
do  so. 

Melcher,  a  veterinarian,  has  not  addressed 
that  matter  of  principle.  Instead,  he  has 
centered  his  attention  on  the  issues  them- 
selves. For  example,  he  is  a  co-sponsor  of 
the  bill  to  allow  prayer  in  public  schools, 
and  to  ban  court  review  of  that  bill  it  it 
should  become  law. 

Montanans  should  let  Baucus  and  Mel- 
cher know  how  they  feel.  If  Montanans  are 
wise,  they  will  support  separation  of  powers 
and  a  status  quo  that  permits  the  federal 
courts  to  review  the  constitutionality  of  all 
laws  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization 
bill  and  the  Johnston-Helms  amend- 
ment which  was  added  to  it  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  I  am 
personally  opposed  to  busing  unless 
necessary  to  protect  a  person's  consti- 
tutional rights.  I  do  not  like  forced 
busing,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
American  people  like  it. 

Furthennore.  I  firmly  believe  that 
Congress  has  a  very  real  and  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  fashioning  judicial 
remedies.  Those  of  us  who  have  genu- 
ine concerns  about  the  remedy  of 
busing,  have  the  obligation  to  try  and 
do  something  about  it. 

However,  we  also  have  an  obligation 
to  legislate  within  the  constraints 
placed  on  us  by  the  Constitution.  The 
Johnston-Helms  amendment  exceeds 
those  limits.  We  cannot  and  we  must 
not  have  a  congressional  field  day  lim- 
iting the  juridiction  of  our  Federal 
courts. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  do 
not  favor  busing  as  a  remedy  in  school 
desegregation  cases.  However,  I  believe 
that   we   In   Congress  must  be  con- 


strained in  how  we  translate  our  per- 
sonal feelings  into  responsible  legisla- 
tion. 

Senator  Johnston  and  I  share  a 
common  general  perspective  on  the 
need  to  restrict  busing.  Put  the  John- 
ston-Helms amendment,  in  my  view, 
steps  over  the  line  and  represents  the 
legislative  usurpation  of  the  judicial 
function.  It  could  conceivably  lead  to 
American  citizens  being  unable  to  vin- 
dicate their  constitutional  rights. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  issue  a  clear  congres- 
sional directive  that  busing  shall  only, 
be  used  as  a  last  resort  after  all  other 
alternatives  have  failed.  Furthermore, 
Congress  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
the  remedy  will  only  be  used  in  those 
cases  where  the  court  has  made  very 
specific  findings  in  a  ntunber  of  sub- 
stantive areas,  including  the  health, 
safety  and  educational  impact  on  stu- 
dents. Such  a  provision,  in  my  view, 
would  force  the  courts  to  limit  their 
use  of  the  remedy,  but  recognizes  that 
Congress  cannot  constitutionally  pro- 
hibit the  remedy  in  those  limited  cases 
where  it  is  the  only  way  that  constitu- 
tional rights  can  be  vindicated. 

This  limitation  on  Congress  power 
was  described  by  Prof.  Burt  Neubome. 
professor  of  law  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  when  he  testified 
before  the  Separation  of  Powers  Sub- 
committee on  October  1,  1981.  At  that 
time.  Professor  Neubome  stated: 

What  Congress  may  not  do  is  purport  to 
give  an  Article  III  judge  power  to  resolve  a 
constitutional  case  or  controversy  by  vesting 
him  with  subject  matter  jurisdiction  while 
simultaneously  removing  the  power  to  grant 
remedies  needed  to  enforce  his  decree.  It  is. 
to  say  the  least,  hypocritical  to  invite  minor- 
ity plaintiffs  to  use  a  judicial  forum  which 
lacks  power  to  vindicate  their  rights. 
.  .  .  Unfortunately.  Congress'  reaction  to 
the  remedial  problem  in  school  desegrega- 
tion cases  has  tended  to  be  negative.  Howev- 
er, if  Congress  genuinely  wishes  to  end 
busing,  it  may  not  do  so  by  simply  seeking 
to  outlaw  it.  Rather,  it  must  explore  the  ex- 
istence of  alternatives  which  will  provide 
minority  children  with  their  full  constitu- 
tional rights.  .  .  .  Unless  Congress  is  pre- 
pared, however,  to  explore  innovative  alter- 
natives to  busing,  it  may  not  pursue  a  nega- 
tive course  which  seeks  to  strip  federal 
judges  of  the  only  remedial  device  which 
can  vindicate  the  constitutional  rights  of 
plaintiffs  who  have  properly  envoked  the 
subject  matter  Jurisdiction  of  an  Article  3 
court. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  troubled 
by  the  Johnston-Helms  sonendment 
because  I  believe  it  will  do  great  soci- 
etal harm  in  reopening  current  pend- 
ing court  orders  involving  desegrega- 
tion. I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has 
this  concern.  It  is  shared  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

When  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  Brad 
Reynolds,  testified  before  the  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  Subcommittee,  he  pre- 
sented the  administration's  view  on 
this  subject: 


Let  me  add  that  our  present  thinking  is  to 
give  this  approach  perspective  application 
only.  We.  thus,  do  not  contemplate  routine- 
ly reopening  decrees  that  have  proved  effec- 
tive in  practice.  The  law  generally  recog- 
nizes a  special  interest  in  the  finality  of 
judgments,  and  that  interest  is  particularly 
strong  In  the  area  of  school  desegregation. 
Nothing  we  have  learned  in  the  ten  years 
since  Swann  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  would  be  well  served  by  reopen- 
ing wounds  that  have  long  since  healed. 

In  summary,  Mr.  I»resident,  I  believe 
that  the  Johnston-Helms  amendment 
is  an  attempt  to  effectively  overrule 
Swann  against  Board  of  Education  and 
other  related  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  which  give 
the  Federal  court  the  remedial  power 
to  vindicate  constitutional  rights. 

Before  we  take  such  action  here,  we 
should  be  reminded  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  wise  response  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  after  it  handed  down  the 
Dred  Scott  decision: 

We  think  its  decisions  on  constitutional 
questions,  when  fully  settled,  should  con- 
trol, not  only  the  particular  cases  decided, 
but  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  sub- 
ject to  be  disturbed  only  by  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  as  provided  in  that  instru- 
ment itself.  More  than  this  would  be  revolu- 
tion. 

The  Senate  ought  to  keep  Lincoln's 
wise  words  in  mind  as  it  votes  on  S. 
951.  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  oppose  the  Johnston-Helms 
amendment  because  I  believe  it  is  un- 
constitutional. I  favor  congressional 
action  to  limit  the  remedy  of  busing— 
but,  I  can  only  support  those  legisla- 
tive efforts  to  restrict  the  remedy  that 
I  believe  are  proper  within  the  con- 
straints placed  on  us  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
those  constraints  when  they  vote  on 
the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  contin- 
ue to  address  what  I  see  as  a  profoimd 
assault  on  the  independence  of  one  of 
the  three  branches  of  our  Federal 
Government— the  Federal  judiciary. 
Recent  developments  have  convinced 
me  that  the  judicial  branch  is  facing 
an  attack  of  major  proportions. 

On  its  surface,  this  attack  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  outcome  of  recent  contro- 
versial court  decisions.  But,  more  pro- 
foundly, the  assault  threatens  to  un- 
dermine the  central  role  the  courts 
have  traditionally  played  in  American 
government. 

I  began  my  public  service  in  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  another  branch 
of  government— the  Presidency— waa 
embroiled  tn  serious  crisis.  As  a 
member  of  the  so-called  Watergate 
Class  of  1974,  I  am  proud  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  fashioning  the  sweeping 
post- Watergate  reforms  that  included 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  and  the 
campaign  finance  laws. 

But  the  real  legacy  of  Watergate  is 
that  it  demonstrated  to  all  of  us  the 
wisdom  of  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 


tution. We  saw  the  strength  of  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  that 
provided  for  a  Presidential  impeach- 
ment hearing  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

We  witnessed  the  need  for  the  total 
independence  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
that  enabled  it  to  reach  its  landmark 
decision  in  United  States  against 
Nixon.  In  sum.  we  saw  that  our  Gov- 
ernment could  respond  to  a  crisis  of 
major  proportion  within  the  frame- 
work provided  by  the  Constitution. 

TODAY'S  CRISIS 

Today,  people  are  no  longer  as  con- 
cerned by  the  threat  of  an  "imperial 
Presidency."  Rather,  many  Americans 
are  concerned  by  the  threat  of  an  "im- 
perial judiciary."  The  courts  are  seen 
as  exceeding  their  constitutional  au- 
thority in  numerous  instances: 

Courts  have  imposed  mandatory 
busing  orders  on  school  systems.  That 
is  one  area. 

Second,  courts  have  stepped  in  to 
prevent  States  from  requiring  school 
prayer  or  from  prohibiting  abortions. 

Third,  courts  have  taken  over  the 
administration  of  State  prisons  and 
mental  institutions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  about  wheth- 
er this  picture  of  the  Judiciary  is  an 
accurate  one.  I  am  personally  troubled 
by  those  judicial  decisions  that  do  not 
carefully  and  narrowly  construe  legis- 
lative intent.  I  am  equally  troubled  by 
those  decisions  that  impose  solutions 
that  look  more  like  statutes  than  case 
law. 

But,  I  am  here  today  because  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  growing  movement  in 
this  country  to  address  judicial  abuses 
in  a  manner  that  is  profoundly  more 
damaging  than  the  abuses  themselves. 
The  "New  Right"  and  the  "Moral  Ma- 
jority" are  proposing  solutions  that 
present  a  far  greater  threat  to  our 
system  of  government  than  any  threat 
we  may  face  from  the  courts  them- 
selves. 

During  The  Watergate  period.  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  were  very  careful 
to  proceed  within  their  constitutional- 
ly prescribed  roles.  Today,  those  in 
Congress  attacking  the  "Imperial  Judi- 
ciary" are  paying  little  attention  to 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
They  are  asking  this  nation  to  em- 
brace solutions  that  undermine  the  es- 
sential function  of  the  courts. 

THE  TKADinOItAI.  ROLE  OF  THE  COtHtTS 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  de- 
signed a  Judical  branch  which  could 
protect  the  Integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  also  designed  the  judiciary 
to  assure  that  individual  liberties 
would  not  be  abridged.  Alexander 
Hamilton  stated  in  Federalist  Paper  78 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  "to  de- 
clare all  acts  contrary  to  the  manifest 
tenor  of  the  Constitution  void.  With- 
out this."  he  observed,  "all  reserva- 
tions of  particular  rights  or  privileges 
would  amoimt  to  nothing." 


This  concept  of  the  judical  branch 
was  reaffirmed  and  expanded  in  Mar- 
bury  against  Madison.  The  "decision 
declared  the  basic  principle  that  the 
Federal  judiciary  is  supreme  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 150  years  later,  in  Cooper 
against  Aaron,  the  court  observed  that 
the  principle  of  Marbury  "has  even 
since  been  respected  by  this  court  and 
the  country  as  a  permanent  and  indis- 
pensable feature  of  our  constitutional 
system." 

Until  recently,  the  role  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  final  arbiter  over 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  has  not 
been  seriously  challenged.  Through- 
out our  Nation's  history  it  has  been 
recognized  that  an  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme 
Court  could  only  be  altered  by  the 
Court  itself  or  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

During  the  past  200  years  on  four 
different  occasions,  our  Nation  has  re- 
sponded to  controversial  Supreme 
Court  decisions  by  the  constitutional 
amendment  process.  Even  In  the  wake 
of  the  infamous  Dred  Scott  decision, 
which  held  that  black  Americans  were 
not  citizens,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
proper  way  to  alter  that  decision  was 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

But  today,  several  single-issue  con- 
stituencies have  failed  to  mobilize  suf- 
ficient support  to  pass  constitutional 
amendments  to  overturn  constitution- 
al decisions  with  which  they  disagree. 
Instead,  they  have  begun  to  advocate 
legislative  measures  which  effectively 
end-run  the  requirements  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  It  is  these  consti- 
tutional shortcuts  that  threaten  to  un- 
dermine the  constitutional  role  of  the 
judicial  branch. 

Removal  or  Court  Jurisdiction 
The  new  right  has  been  advocating 
two  different  approaches  that  would 
permit  Congress  to  overturn  Supreme 
Court  decisions  by  simple  statute.  The 
first  approach  would  have  Congress 
respond  to  a  court  decision  it  dis- 
agreed with,  by  stripping  the  courts  of 
the  power  to  hear  or  order  specific 
remedies  in  that  category  of  cases. 
The  second  approach  would  have  Con- 
gress upend  constitutional  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  using  the  con- 
gressional power  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment. 

The  first  approach  has  become  quite 
popular.  There  are  currently  over  20 
bills  pending  in  Congress  that  would 
strip  the  courts  of  jurisdiction  or  re- 
medial powers  in  areas  involving  con- 
troversial social  Issues.  One  bill  would 
eliminate  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction 
over  school  prayer.  Others  would 
eliminate  lower  Federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion over  busing  and  abortion. 

Thus  far  the  debate  has  focused  on 
whether  these  bills  are  constitutional. 
I  wish  to  focus  on  what  these  bills 
would  really  accomplish. 
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Withdrawing  the  Supreme  Court's 
jurisdiction  over  school  prayer  does 
not  return  prayer  to  the  schools. 
Withdrawing  court  jurisdiction  over 
abortion  does  not  outlaw  abortion. 

The  congressional  sponsors  of  these 
bills  know  they  cannot  directly  reverse 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Instead,  they  want  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  will  leave 
State  court  judges  free  to  rule  on  the 
Constitution  as  they  please.  These 
bills  are  an  open  invitation  to  State 
courts  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  means  that  we 
could  have  50  different  interpretations 
of  the  basic  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

The  principle  of  uniformity  of  con- 
stitutional interpretation  would  be 
thrown  out  the  window.  The  ability  of 
the  Constitution  to  serve  as  a  mean- 
ingful national  document  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

We  are  one  Nation.  The  first  amend- 
ment in  Montana  should  offer  the 
same  protection  as  the  first  amend- 
ment in  North  Carolina.  These  protec- 
tions are  what  bind  us  as  people. 
These  court  jurisdiction  proposals 
permit  Congress  to  undo  that  common 
bond  by  simple  statute. 

If  Congress  can  determine  which 
rights  and  privileges  can  no  longer  be 
reviewed  or  enforced.  Congress,  in 
effect,  has  the  power  to  decide  which 
rights  and  privileges  exist. 

The  end  result  is  that  constitutional 
protections  become  illusory. 

The  protections  of  the  Constitution 
will  only  be  what  51  percent  of  the 
House  and  51  percent  of  the  Senate 
say  they  are.  This  is  not  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  framers  created  a  judicial 
branch  that  could  protect  constitu- 
tional guarantees. 

In  1789,  the  Supreme  Court  was  able 
to  handle  this  role.  Today  it  cannot  do 
it  alone. 

Its  caseload  has  increased  dramat- 
ically. Today  in  1982,  access  to  the 
lower  Federal  courts  is  essential. 
While  we  consider  the  essential  role  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  must  not 
ignore  the  role  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  in  modem  times. 

Finally,  we  should  consider  the 
impact  of  these  bills  on  the  Congress 
itself.  If  Congress  decides  to  endorse 
this  approach,  the  pressure  to  respond 
to  a  wider  range  of  constitutional 
issues  will  grow.  Every  constituency 
that  feels  victimized  by  an  adverse 
consititutional  ruling  will  come  run- 
ning to  Congress  for  a  jurisdiction 
withdrawal  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  proponents  of 
these  measures  ought  to  contemplate 
future  Congresses,  who  may  have  sig- 
nificantly different  views  on  substan- 
tive issues,  playing  the  jurisdictional 
withdrawal  game  as  well.  They  should 
consider  carefully  whether  we  would 
like  a  progun  control  Congress  to  pre- 


clude the  Supreme  Court  from  inter- 
preting the  meaning  of  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  They  should  consider 
whether  we  would  want  a  procon- 
sumer  Congress  to  be  able  to  prevent 
the  Supreme  Court  from  reviewing  the 
constitutionality  of  discriminatory 
business  and  property  taxes. 

USING  THE  14TH  AMENDMENT  TO  REDEFINE  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

The  second  approach  the  new  right 
has  advocated  would  permit  Congress 
to  redefine  the  basic  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Constitution  clearly  gives  Con- 
gress power  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment.  It  so  states,  until  recent- 
ly. Congress  has  utilized  this  power  to 
enhance  constitutional  protections. 

Today,  however,  the  right  wing  is 
trying  to  use  this  power  to  actually 
remove  14th  amendment  protections 
that  have  been  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

One  set  of  proposals  would  attempt 
to  enforce  the  14th  amendment  rights 
of  white  students.  These  bills  would 
effectively  overturn  those  Supreme 
Court  cases  that  specifically  give  black 
children  constitutional  remedies  in 
school  desegregation  cases. 

The  other  recent  attempt  to  utilize 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  is 
the  human  life  statute.  The  proposal 
attempts  to  give  the  fetus  the  due 
process  protections  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already 
stated  in  Roe  against  Wade  that  a 
fetus  is  not  a  person  under  the  14th 
amendment.  The  human  life  statute 
attempts  to  directly  overturn  that  de- 
cision. 

If  Congress  can  alter  the  Court's 
ruling  of  a  constitutional  term  as  basic 
as  the  Interpretation  of  "person" 
under  the  14th  amendment,  then 
there  is  virtually  no  constitutional 
protection  that  Congress  could  not 
dilute  or  eliminate  by  simple  majority 
vote. 

Additionally,  if  Congress  can  find 
today  by  statute  that  life  begins  at 
conception,  then  a  future  Congress 
can  decide  life  begins  at  some  other 
point.  Instead  of  having  a  constitution 
whose  terms  have  some  permanence, 
we  would  have  a  constitution  whose 
meaning  would  be  altered  and  real- 
tered  by  succeeding  Congresses.  The 
basic  terms  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  left  to  the  whims  of  the  shifting 
majorities  in  Congress. 

It  is  for  these  basic  reasons  that 
most  of  the  country's  leading  scholars 
and  those  who  have  served  the  Nation 
as  the  highest  ranking  legal  officers 
have  publicly  announced  their  view 
that  the  human  life  statute  is  uncon- 
stitutional. It  is  highly  unusual  to  find 
agreement  among  six  former  Attor- 
neys General,  three  former  Solicitors 
General,  and  the  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished constitutional  scholars  on 
such  a  controversial  Issue. 


In  my  view,  the  consensus  among 
them  provides  significant  evidence 
that  the  question  of  its  constitutional- 
ity is  not  a  "close  call."  Rather,  the 
theory  behind  the  legislation  runs 
counter  to  principles  of  judicial  inde- 
pendence and  the  separation  of  powers 
that  are  centrsJ  to  our  constitutional 
system. 

As  former  U.S.  Solicitor  General  and 
former  Yale  law  professor,  Robert 
Bork  told  the  Senate  Separation  of 
Powers  Subcommittee: 

The  question  to  be  answered  in  assessing 
S.  158  is  whether  it  is  proper  to  adopt  un- 
constitutional counter-measures  to  redress 
unconstitutional  action  by  the  Court.  I 
think  it  is  not  proper.  The  deformation  of 
the  Constitution  is  not  properly  cured  by 
further  deformation.  Only  if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  Court  has  become  in- 
tolerable in  a  fundamentally  Democratic  so- 
ciety and  that  there  is  no  prospect  whatever 
for  getting  it  to  behave  properly,  should  we 
adopt  a  principle  which  contains  within  it 
the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  the  Courts 
entire  constitutional  role.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  at  that  stage. 

CONCLUSION 

While  specific  issues  we  deal  with 
may  change  and  should  change,  the 
process  by  which  we  consider  them 
should  not.  Our  respect  and  adherence 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  proce- 
dures it  establishes  should  not  dimin- 
ish. I  fear  that  if  we  abandon  those 
principles,  we  as  a  country  slide  down 
a  slippery  slope  that  leads  us  toward 
anarchy. 

The  question  presented  by  the  court- 
stripping  proposals  is  simply  this: 
Should  we  adopt  measures  that  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  address  the  issues  of  today? 

That  was  the  same  question  that 
faced  the  Congress  in  1937.  President 
Roosevelt  proposed  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  was  deeply  troubled  by  a  series  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  threat- 
ened the  success  of  his  national  recov- 
ery program.  He  hoped  to  alter  the 
composition  of  the  Court  so  that  the 
Court  would  uphold  the  constitution- 
ality of  his  economic  plan. 

The  people  and  the  Congress  rose  up 
and  resoundingly  defeated  that  plan. 
The  American  public  and  a  majority 
of  its  representatives  saw  the  court- 
packing  plan  for  what  it  was— a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  independence  of  the 
judicial  branch. 

As  we  consider  the  court-stripping 
bills  before  us  today,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  the  wise  words  of  those  who 
successfully  defended  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1937. 

One  of  my  predecessors  in  the 
Senate  from  Montana,  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  played  an  active  role  in 
fighting  the  proposal  put  forward  by 
the  President  of  his  own  party.  Here 
are  the  words  of  Burton  K.  Wheeler  as 
they  were  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senatp  45  years  ago: 
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So  I  say  it  is  morally  wrong  to  do  by  indi- 
rection what  cannot  be  done  by  direction.  It 
is  morally  wrong  to  change  the  Constitution 
by  coercive  interpretation.  ...  Of  course. 
Mr.  President,  there  have  been  abuses  in 
the  court.  I  have  been  one  who  has  dis- 
agreed with  them,  and  I  expect  to  disagree 
with  them  again,  but  I  am  unwilling  on  the 
basis  of  some  specious  argument  or  of  some 
subterfuge  that  defies  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  participate  in  setting  one  of  the 
most  dsingerous  precedents  that  has  ever 
been  conceived  by  this  Congress  or  any 
other.  .  .  . 

And,  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  heed  the  words  of  the  commit- 
tee report  of  the  then-Democratically  con- 
trolled Senate  Judiciary  Committee  when 
they  rejected  the  President's  court-packing 
proposal.  I  close  with  these  ringing  words: 

Shall  we  now.  after  150  years  of  loyalty  to 
the  constitutional  ideal  of  an  untrammeled 
judiciary  .  .  .  create  the  vicious  precedent 
which  must  necessarily  undermine  our 
system?  .  .  .  Let  us  now  set  a  salutory  prece- 
dent that  will  never  k)e  violated.  Let  us.  of 
the  75th  Congress,  in  words  that  will  never 
be  disregarded  by  any  succeeding  Congress, 
declare  that  we  would  rather  have  an  inde- 
pendent court,  a  fearless  court,  a  court  that 
will  dare  to  announce  its  honest  opinions  in 
what  it  believes  to  be  the  defense  of  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  than  a  court  that,  out  of 
fear  or  sense  of  obligation  to  the  appointing 
power  or  factional  passion,  approves  any 
measure  we  may  enact.  .  .  .  Exhibiting  this 
restraint,  thus  demonstrating  our  faith  in 
the  American  system,  we  shall  set  an  exam- 
ple that  will  protect  the  independent  Ameri- 
can judiciary  from  attack  as  long  as  this 
government  stands. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  about 
these  bills.  It  is  not  often  that  I  spend 
as  much  time  as  I  have  on  a  single  sub- 
ject. But  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  exercise  some  restraint.  We 
should  not  take  the  easy  way  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  very  ably  taken 
the  leswl  in  bringing  these  issues  up  for 
full  debate.  I  hope  others  join  him,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  crucial  that  those 
who  have  looked  into  this  question 
and  realize  its  implications  speak  out 
at  length  on  them. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  as 
well  as  others,  have  exposed  some  of 
the  abuses  and  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  associated  with  these  bills.  I 
strongly  call  on  other  Senators  to  pay 
heed  to  the  call  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  come  and  voice  their 
concerns,  as  well,  because  I  think  this 
is  an  extremely  dangerous  precedent 
that  we  are  embarking  on  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (No.  1258),  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unainimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw my  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  my  good  friend  from  Wash- 
ington would  yield  so  that  I  may  ask 
him  a  question. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Let  me  state  a  hypothetical  case.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  school  district  in  the 
Senator's  State  or  in  my  State  were  to 
encounter  a  situation  wherein  and 
whereby  a  high  school  with  1,000  ca- 
pacity had  2,000  students  who  were 
black.  Would  the  school  board  be  pro- 
hibited from  busing  those  who  were 
involved  in  that?  How  would  the 
school  board  handle  that  situation? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed,  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  would  not  impact  in  any  way 
on  the  judgment  to  be  utilized  by  the 
school  board  in  managing  this  particu- 
lar type  of  school  in  choosing  students 
who  would  be  permitted  to  go  to  that 
school. 

If  I  understand  the  hypothetical  cor- 
rectly, we  have  a  school  with  a  capac- 
ity of  1,000  students  and  we  also  have 
a  situation  in  which  the  school  is  so  at- 
tractive and  the  rules  of  the  school 
board  are  such  that  2.000  students 
have  applied  to  go  to  the  school  so  not 
all  of  them  can  be  admitted. 

The  school  board  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  grant  preference  if  it  wished 
to  those  who  lived  closest  to  the 
school.  It  would  not  be  required,  under 
my  amendment,  to  make  that  choice. 
It  might  very  well  simply  decide,  if  we 
could  take  the  additional  hypothetical 
that  half  of  these  applicants  were 
black  and  half  were  white,  that  it 
would  simply  allow  people  to  go  to 
that  school  on  the  basis  of  chance 
simply,  quite  literally,  by  drawing 
straws. 

It  could  also  state  that  the  method 
by  which  you  were  picked  for  that 
school  were  the  grades  that  you  had. 
It  might  state  that  the  reason  for 
which  you  apply  to  that  school  would 
be  the  particular  courses  of  instruc- 
tion which  you  propose  to  follow. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  there 
would  be  no  limitation  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  school  district  to  accept  ap- 


plications to  that  school  even  if  those 
applications  were  accepted  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  on  the  basis  of  race.  The 
school  might  very  well  say,  "We  want 
500  blacks  and  500  whites  and  we  shall 
make  choices  on  that  basis."  Because 
there  would  be  no  mandatory  assigh- 
ment  involved  in  that  method  of 
choice,  it  would  not  fall  under  any  of 
the  proscriptions  of  the  amendment 
which  is  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Would 
he  care  to  speculate  about  lawsuits 
that  might  evolve  from  the  1,000  who 
were  not  selected? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  could  not  speculate, 
Mr.  President,  on  that  proposition, 
except  to  say  that  whatever  lawsuits 
might  evolve  from  any  of  those  unsuc- 
cessful 1,000  students  could  not  suc- 
cessfully be  based  on  any  right  grant- 
ed by  the  amendment  which  is  before 
the  Senate  right  now.  It  could  be  some 
other  local  cause  of  action  which  they 
could  have,  which  I  cannot  imagine, 
but  they  could  not  base  the  cause  of 
action  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  amendment  No. 
1258,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  is  the  matter  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  move  to  table  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Washington.  Before  I  make  the 
official  motion  to  table,  I  should  like, 
for  the  record,  to  explain  how  I  view 
this. 

I  first  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  happen  to  feel  that,  while 
there  are  a  great  many  wrongs  and 
rights  and  gray  areas  in  between,  the 
matter  of  forced  busing  of  students 
has  been  the  basis  of  a  costly  disaster 
that  has  done  little  for  overall  integra- 
tion, the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended. 

I  have  listened  to  much  of  the 
debate  over  the  last  several  months  by 
my  friend  from  Connecticut  and  I 
cannot  tell  him.  though  I  hope  he 
knows,  how  sincerely  I  appreciate  a 
man  who  has  the  guts  and  determina- 
tion that  this  man  has.  to  stand  on  the 
floor  on  numerous  occasions  to  speak 
out  for  something  that  he  very  strong- 
ly believes  in.  I  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  him. 

I  also  had  a  chance  to  listen  a  few 
moments  ago  to  the  very  moving  argu- 
ments that  were  made  by  my  colleague 
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from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  I 
thought  it  was  very  well  said. 

I  must  confess.  Mr.  President,  that, 
of  course.  I  am  concerned  when  I  feel 
that  one  of  the  three  and  supposedly 
equal  branches  of  Government  intends 
to  intrude  upon  the  prerogatives  of  an- 
other. But  I  do  not  know  how  else  we 
are  going  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
matter  of  forced  school  busing  that, 
from  my  interpretation,  has  not 
worked  out.  has  been  a  disaster,  and. 
furthermore,  is  generally  not  support- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
regardless  of  their  race,  creed,  or 
color.  I  certainly  do  not  take  issue 
with  the  supposed  intent  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  purpose  that  is  printed 
on  his  amendment: 

To  secure  the  right  of  students  entitled  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  be  free  from 
purposeful  discrimination  and  segregation 
and  to  be  treated  in  a  racially  neutral 
manner  with  regard  to  their  assignment  to 
public  schools  providing  free  public  educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  suspect  I  generally  agree  with  the 
overall  thrust,  possibly,  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  from  Wash- 
ington but  we  have  something  more  at 
stake  here.  We  have  at  stake.  No.  1,  an 
amendment  that  has  been  offered 
Jointly  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  I  think  potentially  has  over- 
whelming support  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  since  it  does  not  go  as  far 
in  telling  the  courts  what  they  should 
do— if  that  Is  a  legitimate  argument, 
and  it  might  be— as  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, at  least  In  the  opinion  of  this 
nonlawyer. 

I  should  like,  though,  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Washington  with  regard 
to  the  technicalities  about  this  type  of 
scenario  for  clarification  of  the  record, 
whether  or  not  my  tabling  motion 
that  I  shall  make  in  a  few  moments 
comes  to  pass. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington 
to  respond,  if  he  will,  to  this  question: 
Assuming  that  there  were  a  communi- 
ty somewhere  In  the  United  States 
that  wanted  to  continue  forced 
bxising- or  busing,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

I  shall  first  say  that  in  the  amend- 
ment we  have  been  discussing  here,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  continue 
that  busing  if  the  round  trip  were 
more  than  one-half  hour.  I  recognize 
that.  But  let  us  assimie  that  this  Main 
City,  U.S.A.,  that  I  am  talking  about 
wanted  indeed  to  continue  busing 
under  the  scenario  that  I  Just  out- 
lined, within  half  an  hour's  distance 
from  their  residence.  As  I  read  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  I  suspect  that  that 
might   be   precluded.   Am   I   right   or 


wrong,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska  that 
he  has  certainly  reached  one  of  the 
central  points,  if  not  the  central  point, 
in  both  the  proposal  which  is  before 
the  Senate  now  and.  for  that  matter, 
that  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  do  not  believe,  if  I  may  make  this 
as  a  preliminary  to  my  answer,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  preclude  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
yesterday  referred  to  as  voluntary 
busing;  that  is  to  say,  busing  which 
was  not  imposed  by  a  court  ordei^but 
which  was  imposed  by  the  free  choice 
of  a  local,  individual  school  board.  So, 
in  that  sense,  if  we  are  talking  about  a 
voluntary  system  in  that  regard,  even 
the  5-mile  and  15-minute  limitations  in 
the  Johnston  amendment  would  have 
no  impact  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  my  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  may  be  no 
lawyer,  but  he  certainly  accurately 
reads  the  amendment  which  is  the 
product  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  which  is  broader.  It  is 
broader  than  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  The  thrust  of  the 
proposal  which  I  have  laid  before  this 
body  is  that  it  is  inappropriate  for  a 
school  board  as  well  as  for  a  court  or 
for  any  other  person  exercising  the 
force  or  the  authority  of  government 
to  classify  by  race  students  who  have 
played  no  role  in  creating  any  uncon- 
stitutional discrimination  or  segrega- 
tion whatsoever.  That  is  not  an  au- 
thority which  I  think  appropriate  to 
delegate  to  the  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment, wherever  they  may  be.  To  the 
extent  that  they  are  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual students,  they  must  deal  in  a 
colorblind  fashion. 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  conceive  of 
such  a  classification  which  met  with 
such  popularity  in  the  community  to 
which  it  applied  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  it,  that  no  parent  or 
student  would  raise  an  objection.  To 
the  extent  that  the  system  was  volun- 
tary, in  that  sense,  of  course,  it  could 
be  continued  under  the  proposal 
which  I  offer.  But  I  do  not  at  least 
regard  as  voluntary  a  system  imposed 
by  a  school  board  over  the  objections 
of  parents  and  students  as  being  any 
more  voluntary  than  I  do  one  imposed 
by  a  court. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  who  has  ex- 
pressed an  attitude  on  busing  as  a  con- 
cept which  is  identical  to  my  own— I 
could  have  made  the  first  part  of  his 
speech  myself— that  I  think  it  totally 
appropriate  for  this  Congress  to  follow 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  strictures  of 
the  original  Brown  litigation,  which 
ended  a  system  which  for  100  years  al- 
lowed and  encouraged  school  districts 
and  school  boards  to  classify  students 
by  reason  of  race,  and  to  move  to  a 


system  in  which  school  boards  do  not 
have  that  authority. 

Before  I  complete  my  remarks.  I  do 
want  to  say  what  the  limitations  in  my 
proposal  are  as  well.  They  certainly  do 
not  prevent— as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
will  encourage— school  boards  which 
are  concerned  about  segregation, 
whether  it  is  de  facto  or  de  jure,  from 
closing  a  school  which  is,  say,  filled 
completely  with  members  of  one  race 
because  of  residential  patterns,  from 
creating  cluster  schools,  from  chang- 
ing the  grade  structures  in  schools 
which  may  traditionally  have  been 
grades  one  through  six,  but  in  order  to 
produce  a  system  in  which  there  is 
more  integration— three-grade  schools 
or  two-grade  schools  or  the  like— from 
creating  magnet  schools,  and  a  whole 
host  of  other  techniques  which  are  ra- 
cially conscious,  in  the  sense  that  their 
goal  is  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  greater 
integration  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case  in  a  school  district,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  involve  saying  to  a  specific 
student,  John  Jones,  or  to  his  parents, 
"You  must  go  to  thus  and  such  a 
school,  which  is  at  a  great  distance 
from  your  home,  by  reason  of  your 
race,  rather  than  because  we  have  cre- 
ated a  school  system  in  which  that 
school  is  the  closest  school  which 
offers  your  grade  or  your  type  of  in- 
struction." 

However,  the  answer  to  the  question 
which  the  Senator  propounded  is  the 
answer  he  expected.  This  does  deny  to 
the  school  district  authorities  the 
right  to  classify  students  by  race. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  think  we 
must  move  ahead  with  the  business  of 
the  United  States  Senate:  because  I 
think  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Senate  to  move  ahead  as  quickly  as  it 
can  under  the  rules,  while  recognizing 
the  rights  of  each  individual  Member 
of  this  body,  and  because  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  measure  before  us, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  now  move  to  table 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

QUORUM  CALX 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and   the   following   Senators   entered 
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the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 

[Quorum  No.  10  Leg.] 

Byrd.  Gorton  Stennis 

Harry  F..  Jr,       Helms  Weicker 

Exon  Quayle 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Termessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  20  Leg.) 

YEAS— 82 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Moynlhan 

Baker 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Hatrield 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Percy 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Pryor 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Schmitt 

DAmato 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levin 

Symms 

Dole 

Long 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

Exon 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Melcher 
NAYS-11 

Biden 

Garn 

Quayle  ■ 

Boschwitz 

Goldwater 

Warner 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

East 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Inouye 


NOT  VOTINO- 

Mathias 

Riegle 

Thurmond 


7 
Williams 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Exon)  to  table  the  amendment  num- 
bered 1258.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Riegle),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDBiAN).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  21  Leg.] 


the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Riegle)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also .  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  43— as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  22  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 


* 

*  *j\.^.t 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

YEAS— 40 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Hawkiru 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Boschwitz 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Roth 

Bradley 

Hart 

Packwood 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Helms 

Rudman 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Pell 

Byrd.  Robert  C     Humphrey 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Percy 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

DeConclm 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Cranston 

Levin 

Specter 

Dole 

Kasten 

Tower 

Dixon 

Long 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

East 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Melcher 
NAYS-51 

Garn 
(Soldwater 

Mattingly 
McClure 

NAYS— 43 

Zorit\sky 

Abdnor 

Or&uley 

Pressler 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Baucus 

Exon 

Moynihan 

AnVjstrong 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Nurm 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Boren 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Biden 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Boschwitz 

Hart 

Pell 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Sasser 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Percy 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Schmitt 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Jackson 

Simpson 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

DAmato 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stafford 

Denton 

Kasten 

Tower 

Cranston 

Long 

Stennis 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Dixon 

Malsunaga 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Weicker 

East 

Mattingly 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Gam 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Eagleton 

Mitchell 

Goldwater 
Gorton 

Murkowski 
Nickles 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-9 

Cochran 

Mathias 

Williams 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Hatfield 

Riegle 

Cochran 
Hatfield 

Mathias 
Riegle 

Thurmond 
Williams 

So  the 

motion  to  lay 

on  the  t 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1258  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 


was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  be  recorded  as  having  yielded 
my  1  hour,  to  which  I  am  entitled,  to 
the  majority  leader.  Mr.  Baker. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  59  minutes  and  they  are 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Fifty-nine.  No 
wonder  that  clock  is  all  wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  it 
be  shown  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  already  spoken  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  LEVIN  and  Mr.  JOHNSTON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  rec- 
ognize the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
in  the  amendment  is  not  busing,  man- 
datory or  otherwise.  Transportation  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  this  amend- 
ment. The  issue  is  not  even  whether  a 
school  board  should  give  any  consider- 
ation to  race  in  drawing  boundaries 
when  a  board  acting  on  its  own  wants 
to  eliminate  purposeful  or  so-called  de 
jure  segregation  or  discrimination. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  dictate  the 
answer  to  that  last  question  for  15,000 
local  school  boards  and  50  State 
boards  of  education. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  intervene  in 
local  education  administration  and  tell 
local  school  boards  and  State  boards 
of  education  how  they  cannot  draw 
school  boundaries  and  assign  pupils. 

This  is  a  mischievous  precedent  of 
Federal  intrusion  in  local  school  ad- 
ministration. It  is  an  unprecedented 
intnision  in  local  school  administra- 
tion which  most  of  us  will  some  day 
scramble  to  disavow. 

For  now.  I  make  the  plea  for  the 
record,  a  record  which  will  soon  be  a 
cold  record.  I  hope  that  courts  will 
scratch  a  little  beneath  the  findings 
we  will  soon  be  voting  on  to  see  if  they 
meet  any  tests  of  substantiality. 

If  the  courts  will,  they  will  find  that 
the  haUowed  repository  of  freedom 
known  as  the  14th  amendment  is 
being  invoked  here  based  on  so-called 
findings  of  fact  although,  as  Senator 
Gorton  indicated  last  night,  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  not  yet  been  printed  and  is  there- 
fore not  readily  available  to  Members. 
It  is  being  invoked  here  although  no 
committee  report  is  before  us  setting 
forth  the  backup  material  for  these 
findings  of  fact  based  on  evidence.  The 
hallowed  14th  amendment  is  being  in- 
voked here  although  the  committee 
has  not,  as  Senator  Gorton  has  can- 
didly indicated,  even  completed  its 
work. 

The  14th  amendment  is  being  in- 
voked to  intrude  in  local  administra- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  history  that 
this  Congress  has  done  it  in  this  way, 
although  the  committee  did  not  even 
focus  on  many  of  the  issues  raised  In 
this  amendment.  The  14th  amend- 
ment is  being  Invoked  here,  although 
the  issue  is  voluntary  assigimient  of 
students  or  consideration  of  race  in 
drawing  boundries.  The  thrust  of  this 


amendment  was  not  the  focus  of  the 
hearings,  that  theoretically  constitute 
the  evidence  before  us  upon  which  we 
base  our  support  for  these  findings  of 
fact.  • 

Despite  all  of  those  inadequacies,  de- 
spite that  almost  total  absence  of 
bases  to  make  these  findings,  we  are 
being  asked  to  vote  on  these  findings 
now  and  the  14th  amendment,  section 
5,  is  being  relied  upon  as  a  basis  for 
our  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  minimal  judi- 
cial scrutiny  Is  given.  I  do  not  fear  the 
outcome  of  this  vote,  whichever  way  it 
comes  out.  The  14th  amendment  will 
then  and  only  then  be  the  weapon  of 
freedom  it  wsis  intended  to  be  instead 
of  a  mechanism  to  meddle  in  the  local 
administration  of  schools. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  repeal  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Swann 
case.  That  decision  said  that  to  forbid 
at  this  stage  all  assignments  made  on 
the  basis  of  race  will  "deprive  school 
authorities  of  the  one  tool  absolutely 
essential  to  fulfillment  of  their  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  eliminate  exist- 
ing dual  school  systems."  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Swann,  402  U.S.  43  (1971). 

We  cannot  repeal  the  Swann  deci- 
sion by  statute  and,  even  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  It  will  succeed. 

Finally,  one  word  for  my  friend  from 
Washington,  Senator  Gorton,  who  I 
see  on  the  floor.  Again  I  thank  him  for 
the  patience  that  he  displayed  last 
night  and  the  perserverance  that  he 
displayed  last  night  In  a  long  colloquy 
with  this  Senator,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  the  patience  that  he  so  displayed. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
Johnston  amendment  is  not  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  direct 
my  attention  to  which  Johnston 
amendment  he  is  referring? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  Johnston  amendment 
No.  1252  is  nongermane.  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  ruled  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  numbered  1250  simply 
restates 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Amendment  No. 
1252. 

The         PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

Amendment  No.  1252  simply  restates 
the  bill  plus  the  germane  committee 
amendments  and.  therefore,  that 
amendment  is  germane. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is 
dilatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  first  establish  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  sufficient  second  in  the 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  call 
for  the  quorum  is  dilatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  call  has  already  begun  and, 
therefore 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  first  Senator 
has  not  answered  the  roUcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  to  answer  the  roll- 
call  once  the  quorum  has  been  called. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  the  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  that  amendment  No.  1252 
is  germane.  The  question  is.  Shall  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  be  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  be  set  aside  until  disposition  of 
the  Gorton  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
does  that  reserve  the  right  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  that  the  matter  is  dila- 
tory? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
matter  is  dilatory? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  the  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  dilato- 
ry. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  may  raise  that  if  he  wishes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  not  waived? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  my  hope  that  in  the  time  remaining 
between  now  and  7  p.m.  debate  on  the 
Gorton  amendment  can  be  concluded 
and  that  a  rollcall  vote  can  occur  be- 
ginning at  7  p.m.  on  the  Gorton 
amendment  up  or  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
making  a  request.  I  must  say  to  the 
Chair  I  did  not  make  the  request  that 
occur  because  I  have  not  notified  the 
minority  leader.  It  is  my  hope  that 
that  will  occur  and  I  hope  the  debate 
will  proceed  at  this  time  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  made  a  request  to  set  aside 
the  appeal.  Is  there  objection?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  the  Gorton 
amendment.  The  Gorton  amendment 
in  many  respects  achieves  the  same 
goals  that  the  Johnston-Helms  amend- 
ment achieves  in  that  it  prohibits 
busing  which  as  the  debate  has  indi- 
cated and  as  I  think  the  record  indi- 
cates has  been  a  positive  evil  as  far  as 
education  is  concerned  without  at  the 
same  time  achieving  the  purpose  for 
which  the  busing  is  done,  that  is  to  say 
Integration. 

The  question  now  though  is  whether 
to  attach  the  Gorton  amendment  to 
this  legislation.  It  is  a  close  and  diffi- 
cult question.  As  far  as  I  personally 
am  concerned.  I  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  soul  searching  about  the  question. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  vote  no  on  the 
Gorton  amendment. 

The  reasons  are  principally  practi- 
cal, practical  in  the  sense  that,  first  of 
all.  I  think  it  puts  baggage  on  the 
question  of  constitutionality,  which 
may  frankly  weigh  too  great  the  side 
of  the  scale  on  the  side  of  constitu- 
tionality in  that  it  would  prohibit  a 
school  board,  a  State  court,  or  anyone 
indeed  from  ordering  any  busing  what- 
soever, not  even  busing  within  the  5- 
mile  or  15-minute  limit. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  therefore,  what 
I  regard  as  a  reasonable  limit  has  a 
better  chance  of  passing  muster  with 
the  court.  It  also  seems  that  if  a  duly 
elected  school  board  representing  the 
people  wishes  to  draw  its  school  dis- 
tricts In  a  certain  way  that  that  is  de- 
mocracy in  action  as  opposed  to  tyran- 
ny and  the  Johnston-Helms  amend- 
ment does  not  propose  to  prohibit 
that. 

The  second  practical  consideration  is 
the  passage  of  this  matter  in  the 
Senate.  On  the  motion  to  table,  there 
was  a  rather  close  vote  here  in  the 
Senate.  Many  of  those  who  voted  with 
us  before  against  the  Gorton  amend- 
ment voted  to  table  the  Gorton 
amendment,  and  the  expression  was 
that  it  goes  too  far. 


Mr.  President,  when  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  for  whom  I  have  great  re- 
spect and  who  share  a  concern  with 
forced  busing  feel  that  the  matter 
goes  too  far  then  I  believe  it  means 
that  many  of  those  In  the  House 
would  feel  the  same  way. 

So  for  principally  practical  reasons  I 
will  vote  against  the  Gtorton  amend- 
ment recognizing  that  the  Gorton 
amendment  has  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  it  both  from  a  logical  and  a  legal 
standpoint.  I  think  from  a  practical 
standpoint  it  is  the  better  part  of  judg- 
ment to  vote  no  on  the  Gorton  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  pay 
my  respects  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  As  he  knows  not 
only  did  I  agree  to  vote  against  tabling 
his  amendment.  I  worked  this  floor 
during  the  vote  and  I  am  certainly 
aware  of  the  thought,  work,  and  con- 
centration that  he  has  given  his 
amendment. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  ob- 
servation of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  have  got  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  no 
oracle  from  Mount  Slnal.  I  do  not 
know  who  Is  right  about  this.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  move  along. 

I  do  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, and  I  thank  him  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  for  the  diligent  efforts  on  his 
behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi).  The  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment in  the  position  taken  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  and  the  agree- 
ment expressed  with  that  proposition 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

In  spite  of  the  position  which  they 
have  expressed,  I  must  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  which  Is  before  them 
now  in  any  event.  I  do  that  because, 
having  observed  all  of  the  debates,  at 
least  the  result  of  all  the  debates, 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mandatory  assignments  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  I 
observe  that  this  is  the  first  vote  on 
that  proposition  as  a  principle  of  law 
and  of  social  policy  In  this  body. 

In  the  past.  Including  the  votes  on 
both  the  Helms  amendment  and  the 
Johnston  amendment  In  this  Con- 
gress, the  Members  of  this  body  have 
not  been  willing  to  follow  the  logic  of 
their  convictions  to  Its  appropriate 
end.  that  end  being  that  race  should 
not  be  considered  by  public  authorities 
in  assignments  to  public  schools. 

We  have  had  proposals  considered 
and  passed  in  this  body  which  limit 
the  right  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  enter  into  school  desegregation  liti- 


gation. We  have  had  proposals  pass 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  restrict  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  one  of  its  successors,  the 
Department  of  Education,  to  deal  with 
public  policy  in  this  area. 

We  have  recently  passed  a  Johnston 
amendment  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
a  mandatory  assignment  remedy  on 
the  part  of  the  courts  when  it  would 
result  in  a  busing  remedy  which  would 
extend  for  more  than  5  miles  or  for 
more  than  15  minutes. 

Ironically,  however,  that  very  solu- 
tion is  Inconsistent  with  the  findings 
on  which  It  Is  based.  The  findings 
which  this  body  has  already  adopted 
in  passing  the  Johnston  amendment 
are  essentially  identical  to  those  in  the 
amendment  which  is  before  us  at  the 
present  time.  They  have  to  do  with 
the  Inefflcacy  of  mandatory  busing  as 
an  educational  remedy,  they  have  to 
do  with  its  destruction  of  the  concept 
of  the  public  school  system,  with  its 
acceptance  by  the  general  public,  and 
with  its  deprivation  of  the  normal  and 
historic  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  choose  the  school  as- 
signments of  their  children  by  the 
place  in  which  they  choose  to  live. 

Yet  faced  with  the  proposition  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  follow  its  undoubted  right  to 
set  social  policy  in  this  area,  they  es- 
sentially blink  and  say  that  busing 
may  be  appropriate  under  some  cir- 
cumstances or  when  it  does  not  involve 
a  great  distance  of  travel  or  when  a 
court  may  disagree  with  the  findings 
of  fact  which  are  made  by  this  Con- 
gress itself. 

Never  before  this  vote  have  the 
Members  of  this  body  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  directly  on  whether  or 
not  they  consider  mandatory  school 
assignments,  that  is  to  say  mandatory 
busing  based  on  race,  to  be  a  valid  or 
an  appropriate  social  policy  in  the 
United  States.  Not  one  Member,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  not  all  of  whose  re- 
marks I  have  heard  on  this,  has  stood 
up  in  this  body  to  justify  that  social 
policy.  In  fact,  every  speech  we  have 
heard  has  deprecated  that  policy  but 
has  been  followed  all  too  frequently 
by  the  statement  that  even  though 
that  policy  is  to  be  deprecated,  even 
though  it  is  ineffective,  even  though  it 
is  inappropriate,  even  though  it  has 
tended  to  undermine  public  accept- 
ance of  public  schools,  we  nevertheless 
should  not  accept  our  willingness  or 
follow  our  own  consciences  in  voting 
something  which  will  limit  or  correct 
it. 

Curiously  enough,  I  have  heard  at 
least  some  debate  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  asserting  that  this  reverses  a 
policy  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  read  a  portion  of  one  paragraph 
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from  the  case  which  is  colloquially 
known  as  Brown  II.  that  is  to  say  the 
portion  of  the  second  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  case  which  dealt 
with  remedies,  and  I  am  reading  from 
volume  349  of  the  United  States  Re- 
ports beginning  on  page  300: 

The  courts  (the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  said)  may  consider  problems 
related  to  administration  arising  from  the 
physical  condition  of  the  school  plant,  the 
school  transportation  system,  personnel,  re- 
vision of  school  districts  and  attendance 
areas  and  to  compact  units  to  achieve  a 
system  of  determining  admission  to  the 
public  schools  on  a  non-racial  basis. 

It  is  precisely  that  policy  to  which 
this  amendment  ask  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  return  based  on  the 
wisdom  and  the  actual  experience  of 
school  districts  of  the  United  States 
during  the  decade  of  the  1970's  and 
the  2  years  which  have  passed  during 
the  course  of  the  1980's. 

This  amendment  does  not  in  any  re- 
spect restrict  the  rights  of  courts  or  of 
popularly  elected  school  districts  to 
cluster  schools,  to  close  individual 
schools  because  they  tend  to  destroy 
racial  balance,  to  set  grade  levels  in  a 
different  fashion  than  they  have  in 
the  past  or  to  engage  in  any  other  ac- 
tivity not  only  to  end  de  jure  segrega- 
tion but  to  create  a  greater  degree  of 
racial  balance  in  public  schools  even 
where  there  is  no  de  jure  segregation 
to  the  extent  that  that  is  regarded  as 
socially  desirable  other  than  to  de- 
prive a  student 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
hour  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority leader  yielded  to  me  the  hour  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  my  time.  I  repeat  my  wish  that 
we  might  get  to  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment in  the  next  few  minutes.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  am  very  close  to 
finishing. 

The  only  restriction  contained  in 
this  amendment  is  the  restriction 
against  classifying  by  race  the  school- 
children of  the  United  States  who.  by 
definition,  are  guilty  of  no  action  of 
racial  segregation  whatsoever. 

It  is  precisely  the  promise  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  which  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  implement. 
It  is  precisely  the  high  ground  in  this 
debate  which  it  is  the  design  of  this 
amendment  to  take  by  recognizing  in 
every  schoolchild  in  the  United  States 
the  right  to  a  racially  neutral  school 
assignment. 

I  must  say  very  bluntly  that  I  found 
it  very  difficult,  extremely  difficult,  to 
vote  for  the  Johnston-Helms  amend- 
ment because  it  did  not  deal  with  this 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  I  did  so  only 
because  it  provided  the  vehicle  to  dis- 
cuss this  amendment  which,  for  the 


first  time,  does  deal  with  the  matter  as 
a  question  of  principle. 

I  feel  quite  firmly,  and  I  state  this 
due  to  my  own  experience  before  be- 
coming a"  Member  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  chances  that  this  approach  will  be 
validated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  be- 
cause it  is  consistent  with  the  congres- 
sional findings  included  in  the  amend- 
ment and  because  it  does  recognize  a 
right  to  have  racially  neutral  treat- 
ment of  individual  school  students,  are 
greater  than  the  chances  that  the 
Johnston-Helms  amendment  will  be 
validated  by  the  Court. 

I  believe  we  are  being  led  down  a 
blind  alley  which  is  likely  to  meet  a 
rebuff  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  unlikely  to  solve 
the  very  problem  against  which  it  is 
directed  even  if  it  is  validated.  I  be- 
lieve that  sooner  or  later  this  body  and 
the  Congress  are  going  to  have  to 
make  that  fundamental  value  determi- 
nation a<  to  whether  or  not  they  think 
that  schoolchildren  can  appropriately 
be  assigned  to  public  schools  simply  on 
the  basis  of  their  race;  that  they  can 
be  treated  as  the  pawns  of  a  sociologi- 
cal experiment  rather  than  have  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  vindi- 
cate their  rights  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

As  I  said,  I  am  disappointed,  al- 
though I  understand  the  tactical  rea- 
sons for  the  change  of  view  on  the 
part  of  my  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Louisiana  and  North 
Carolina.  I,  nevertheless,  ask  each  of 
those  persons  who  has  ever  made  a 
speech  stating  that  schoolchildren 
should  be  treated  without  regard  to 
race  in  their  school  assignments  to 
consider  very  carefully  their  vote  on 
the  first  single  instance  in  which  they 
have  been  able  to  vote  on  that  princi- 
ple, clean  and  unlimited  by  attacks  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  Gorton  amendment. 
I  do  so  for  the  same  reason  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  Helms  amendment  and  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senate,  in  any 
of  these  amendments,  is  not  creating  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation.  It  is  merely  pre- 
venting^ that  arm  of  the  Government, 
which  has  the  independence  and  the 
courage,  to  state  the  solution  of  what 
it  can  or  cannot  do. 

I  will  vote  on  this  floor  for  any  prop- 
osition put  forth  by  any  Senator  that 
constructively  addresses  itself  to  the 
problem  of  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion in  our  school  systems.  But  any 
amendment  and  any  proposition  that 
either  says  no  or  modifies  that  which 
the   judicial   branch   of   Government 


has  conceived  in  the  vacuum  that  we 
have  created  will  have  my  opposition. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Gorton  amend- 
ment for  those  reasons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  also  araiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater.)  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  as  announced— yeas  42, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[Roll  Call  Vote  No.  23  Leg.] 
YEAS-42 
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Abdnor 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Andrews 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

Armstrong 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Baker 

Heinz 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Jepsen 

Schmitt 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Simpson     ■ 

Danforth 

Hasten 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenlci 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Grassley 

Nickles 
NAYS— 49 

Baucus 

East 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Gam 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Pryor 

Cannon 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Specter 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sufford 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Denton 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Long 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Fagleton 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Hatfield 

Riegle 

William.s 

So  Mr.  Gorton's  amendment  (No. 
1258)  was  rejected. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  cleared  this  request  with  the 
minority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  if  a  vote  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  table,  it  occur  following  the 
vote  previously  ordered  on  the  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  not 
before  9  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  no 
vote  has  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  no  votes  between  7  and  9 
o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  debate 
on  this  bill  will  continue  between  now 
and  9  o'clock,  but  the  vote  on  the 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
will  not  occur  before  9  o'clock. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  ask  for  any  vote  between  now 
and  9  p.m. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
that  does  not  include  a  vote  as  to 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 
on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  if  his  inquiry 
was  as  to  whether  matters  could  be 
disposed  of  by  voice  vote,  of  course.  I 
was  referring  to  roUcall  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  not  been  a  period  for  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  during 
this  calender  day.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  provide  for 
that  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 


routine  morning  business,  to  extend 
not  more  than  5  minutes,  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  1  minute  each. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  time  or  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business  and  the  pending 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  OIL  GLUT  MIRAGE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President, 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  carries  an 
alarming  article  about  developments 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  article  details 
recent  escalation  of  the  border  war  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq,  and  highlights 
the  involvement  of  outside  forces,  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  commented  on  this  situation 
numerous  times,  including  a  statement 
I  made  on  this  floor  just  before  the 
recess  on  Thursday,  February  11.  At 
that  time,  I  observed  that  few  would 
dispute  that  the  Middle  East  is  still  a 
cauldron  of  instability.  Today's  article 
confirms  that  statement. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  America's  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  Middle  East,  par- 
ticularly Iran,  while  the  hostages  were 
still  being  held  captive.  Since  that 
time,  the  crisis  atmosphere  has  abated 
and  many  Americans  have  been  lulled 
to  sleep.  We  seem  to  be  letting  down 
our  guard,  principally  due  to  a  tempo- 
rary surplus  in  oil  production. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  even 
though  our  own  dependence  on  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  is  declining— due  to  con- 
servation and  the  recession— our  de- 
pendence will  continue  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  Our  allies  are  in  even 
worse  shape,  particularly  those  who  do 
not  have  domestic  energy  production. 
The  fate  of  the  Western  economic 
system,  and  the  stability  of  our  politi- 
cal systems,  are  inextricably  tied  to 
the  Middle  East. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  these 
events.  They  will  eventually  have  very 
serious  repercussions.  The  oil  glut  is  a 
mirage,  as  is  the  temporary  respite 
from  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

Unfortunately  the  administration 
appears  to  believe  In  mirages.  They 
are  cutting  back  on  the  budget  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  at  a  time 
when  they  should  be  increasing  it. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  applauded 
the  administration's  efforts  on  SPR 
for  the  first  year  they  were  in  office. 
They  averaged  an  SPR  fill  rate  of 
292,000  barrels  per  day  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  a  commendable  achievement. 
But  the  budget  before  the  Congress 
right  now  falls  short  of  what  is 
needed. 

Congress  has  set  a  target  for  the 
SPR  fill  rate  of  300.000  barrels  per 
day.  The  law  requires  the  President  to 


"seek  to  fill"  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  at  that  rate.  It  would  certainly 
be  possible  to  purchase  oil  at  that  rate 
given  the  current  world  oil  market 
conditions.  In  fact,  now  is  the  perfect 
time  to  accelerate  purchases. 

Instead,  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
proposal  will  set  the  SPR  program 
back  an  entire  year.  It  calls  for  com- 
pletion of  the  program  in  1990,  rather 
than  1989  as  was  planned.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposes  to  defer  28  per- 
cent of  fiscal  year  1982  facilities  con- 
struction funding.  OMB  cut  the  DOE 
request  for  facilities  construction 
funds  by  more  than  half.  The  oil  pro- 
curement funding  request  represents  a 
cut  of  44  percent  from  last  year. 

Oil  prices  are  declining.  Oil  is  avail- 
able. Yet  they  are  cutting  back  on 
what  is  unquestionably  a  national  se- 
curity program. 

Yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
attempted  to  appease  the  members  of 
the  Energy  Committee  by  telling  us 
that  the  fill  rate  for  fiscal  year  1983 
will  be  higher  than  that  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  What  he  neglected  to  point  out 
is  that  all  but  20,000  barrels  per  day  of 
the  oil  to  fill  the  SPR  in  fiscal  year 
1983  will  be  purchased  under  long- 
term  contracts  with  fiscal  year  1982 
funds.  As  a  result,  the  administration's 
course  of  action  will  lead  to  a  precipi- 
tous drop  in  the  fill  rate  by  1985.  The 
projected  fill  rate  for  fiscal  year  1985 
will  plummet  to  107.000  barrels  per 
day.  I  simply  cannot  support  that 
policy. 

I  hope  that  the  article  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  24, 
1982] 

Ascendancy  or  Iran  In  Conflict  With  Iraq 
Imperils  Mideast  Oil 

<By  Youssef  M.  Ibrahim  and  Karen  Elliott 
House) 

A  steady  escalation  of  the  border  war  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran  is  reviving  fe'ars  among 
neighbors  and  in  the  West  that  the  17- 
month-old  conflict  may  spread— an  eventu- 
ality that  could  disrupt  oil  supplies  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  bring  a  swift  end  to  the 
current  world  oil  glut. 

The  fears  are  based  largely  on  two  devel- 
opments, the  first  being  that  Iran  began  in 
September  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  The 
second  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Iran's  near  bankruptcy.  The  Rus- 
sians have  dramatically  expanded  their 
presence  in  Iran  and  recently  signed  a  cul- 
tural-exchange agreement  with  the  Islamic 
revolutionary  regime  of  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
Khomeini.  Traide  between  the  Soviets  and 
the  Iranians  is  growing. 

"The  Soviet  pause  for  appraisal  of  this  ad- 
minstration  is  over,  and  were  now  going  to 
be  tested, "  says  Eugene  Rostow,  director  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  "I  believe  Iran  is  the  place  were 
going  to  be  tested." 
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Until  recently.  Western  nations  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  Oil  has 
been  plentiful,  and  the  U.S.  has  little  influ- 
ence with  Iraq  and  none  with  Iran.  More- 
over, pivotal  oil  producers  in  the  region, 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  the 
United  Arab  Emitrates.  have  been  content 
to  see  the  two  biggest  powers  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  preoccupied  with  what  appeared  to  be 
an  endless  war  of  attrition. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  "marlcedly  different,"  says 
Adeed  Dawlsha,  a  Mideast  expert  with  the 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  in 
London.  He  explains:  "Iran  hasn't  only  sur- 
vived, the  war,  but  it  is  emerging  stronger. 
Secondly,  they  are  actively  trying  to  export 
the  revolution  in  many  concrete  wa.'s  to 
their  Arab  neighbors.  This  is  pushing  the 
Arab  oil  producers  to  actively  support  Iraq." 

COUP  ATTEMPT 

Iran's  attempts  to  export  its  revolution 
date  from  the  early  days  of  the  Ayatollah's 
regime  but  were  dropped  for  a  long  period 
because  of  preoccupation  with  internal  af- 
fairs. Such  activity  was  resumed  late  last 
year.  In  October,  for  example,  Saudi  Arabia 
expelled  dozens  of  Iranian  pilgrims  from 
Mecca  after  the  Iranians  staged  political 
demonstrations  aimed  at  arousing  other 
Moslem  worshipers.  Then,  in  mid-December, 
a  band  of  Iranian-trained  revolutionaries  at- 
tempted a  coup  in  the  tiny,  conservative 
Arab  sheikdom  of  Bahrain,  a  stone's  throw 
from  Saudi  Arabia.  Although  both  Iranian 
actions  were  failures,  the  conservative  Arab 
regimes  of  the  Middle  East  began  to  adopt 
tactics  to  curb  Iran. 

In  Jordan,  King  Hussein  is  rounding  up 
volunteers  to  fight  alongside  Iraq.  Egypt  is 
sending  military  supplies  to  Iraq  and  hint- 
ing that  Egyptian  soldiers  would  join  the 
fight  against  Iran  if  the  latter's  troops  set 
foot  on  Iraqi  soil.  Kuwait  is  offering  logisti- 
cal help,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and 
Jordan  continue  to  make  their  ports  avail- 
able to  landlocked  Iraq. 

Since  the  war  began  in  September  1980,  a 
huge  campaign  of  grants  and  loans  has 
chatmeled  an  estimated  $20  billion  to  Iraq 
from  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  the  UAE. 
Several  more  billions  are  expected  this  year. 
Such  outlays  are  described  by  Arab  officials 
as  an  unprecedented  drain  on  the  regions 
oU  revenues. 

Still,  Iraq  appears  in  real  dsinger  of  suffer- 
ing further  military  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  Iran,  which  is  sending  waves  of 
new.  young  recruits  to  the  front  in  record 
numbers.  "They  have  Islam  in  their  eyes 
and  a  rifle  in  their  hands,"  says  a  U.S.  offi- 
cial speaking  of  the  zealous  Revolutionary 
Guards,  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  Iran's  as- 
sault troops. 

TIHERAN'S  DETERMINATION 

Iran's  goal  goes  beyond  taking  back  the 
sliver  of  land  that  Iraqi  troops  have  occu- 
pied in  the  Iranian  oil  province  of  Khuzin- 
stan.  Teheran  is  determined  to  topple  Iraq's 
president,  Saddam  Hussein,  and  replace  his 
secular  Arab  socialist  government  with  an 
Islamic  Shia  regime  similar  to  that  of  Iran. 
Since  last  September,  Iranian  troops  have 
taken  back  land  occupied  by  Iraq  near  the 
large  city  of  Abadan.  More  importantly,  the 
Iranians  are  coming  closer  to  the  Iraqi  bor- 
ders at  several  points,  forcing  Baghdad  to 
commit  more  men  to  battle  and  to  abandon 
its  policy  of  avoiding  too  many  casualties 
for  fear  of  a  serious  backlash  among  the 
Iraqi  populaton. 

All  this  comes  at  a  time  when  Egypt's  new 
government  is  struggling  to  root  out  Islamic 


fundamentalists  and  when  Syria's  president. 
Hafiz  al-Assad,  is  fighting  a  tough  battle 
with  the  fundamentalists  in  that  nation.  An 
Iranian  victory  could  give  fundamentalist 
movements,  throughout  the  Middle  East 
new  impetus  to  take  on  established  govern- 
ments. Such  conflicts  and  the  resulting  in- 
stability would  be  certain  to  disrupt  the  re- 
gion's vital  oil  supplies. 

Meanwhile.  Iran  is  becoming  more  de- 
pendent on  Soviet-bloc  aid.  Iran  has  been 
unable  to  sell  much  of  Its  dwindling  oil  pro- 
duction because  of  the  world-wide  oversup- 
ply  and  because  of  the  war  risks  that  keep 
many  buyers  away  from  its  Persian  Gulf 
loading  stations.  The  Iranians  are  therefore 
resorting  to  bartering  almost  half  their 
crude  exports— a  meager  500,000  barrels  a 
day— for  essential  goods  and  services  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries,  including  Romania.  East  Germa- 
ny and  Yugoslavia. 

Soviet  arms  continue  to  flow  to  Iran  under 
agreements  originally  concluded  with  the 
late  shah's  regime.  Soviet  experts  are  flock- 
ing back  In  growing  numbers  to  work  on  Ira- 
nian industrial  projects  Interrupted  In  the 
three  years  of  the  revolution,  and  many  new 
commercial  contracts  have  been  signed  with 
Soviet-bloc  nations  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
Significantly,  the  Iranian  regime  seems  to 
have  abandoned  its  public  posture  of  neu- 
trality with  the  Soviets.  Iran's  press  widely 
reported  a  series  of  recent  meetings  held  by 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  Iran  with  the 
Iranian  foreign  minister,  prime  minister  and 
deputy  foreign  ministers;  the  Iranian  offi- 
cials reported  details  of  the  meetings  to  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini,  but  the  subject  matter 
wasn't  made  public. 

Most  worrisome  to  officials  in  Washington 
are  Soviet  military  activities  around  Iran. 
For  the  past  two  years,  U.S.  officials  assert, 
Moscow  has  been  beefing  up  its  troops  along 
Iran's  borders— a  buildup  that  appears  so 
alarming  to  Washington  that  an  administra- 
tion official  recently  described  It  as  "the 
most  menacing  development  In  the  Near 
East." 

Furthermore.  Intelligence  sources  in 
Washington  and  London  agree  that  the  Ira- 
nian Tudeh  Communist  Party  Is  spreading 
its  wings.  Tudeh  is  a  longtime  ally  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  has  aligned  itself  with 
the  Ayatollah's  revolution  from  the  start  of 
the  Islamic  upheaval  in  1978.  Tudeh  mem- 
bers are  said  to  have  infiltrated  the  Iranian 
bureaucracy,  occupying  positions  of  power 
in  the  security  services  and  within  the 
ruling  Islamic  Republican  Party. 

There  Is  also  evidence  that  the  Tudeh 
Party  has  Infiltrated  opposition  groups  such 
as  the  leftist  (but  non-Communist)  Mujahe- 
deen  Khalq.  According  to  U.S.  officials,  safe 
houses  of  the  Mujahedeens  and  other  anti- 
government  groups  have  been  disclosed  to 
the  ruling  regime  by  Tudeh  Party  members. 

The  Russian  involvement  enhances  the 
possibility  of  a  long  war— a  possibility  that 
many  observers  believe  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  probability.  "There  is  little  political  incen- 
tive for  a  settlement  on  either  side,  and 
there  is  no  serious  mediation  effort  under 
way, "  says  William  B.  Quandt,  program  di- 
rector for  energy  and  national  security  at 
the  Brookings  Institution.  He  adds:  "For  the 
next  year  or  two,  the  prospect  is  that  the 
war  will  continue." 

Certainly,  it  doesn't  appear  that  the  two 
countries  are  being  deterred  by  the  war's 
enormous  costs.  By  the  warring  powers'  own 
accounts,  the  dead  exceed  15,000  in  Iraq,  a 
nation  oi  14  million,  and  well  over  twice 
that  in  Iran,  whose  population  is  40  million. 


The  wounded  run  into  several  tens  of  thou- 
sands on  both  sides,  and  each  country  holds 
some  10,000  prisoners  of  war. 

According  to  Arab  bankers  in  London. 
Paris  and  Washington.  Iran  and  Iraq  have 
each  incurred  losses  of  $40  billion  in  dam- 
aged facilities  alone.  Iran's  foreign-currency 
reserves,  which  totaled  $12  billion  in  1979, 
are  down  to  less  than  $600  million:  Iraq, 
which  began  the  war  with  $35  billion  In  re- 
serves. Is  estimated  to  be  down  to  $16  bil- 
lion. (That  latter  figure,  however,  doesn't 
include  last  year's  $20  billion  in  aid  from 
Arab  countries.) 

As  recently  as  last  month,  when  the  latest 
of  a  half-dozen  mediation  attempts  col- 
lapsed, both  Teheran  and  Baghdad  vowed  to 
continue  fighting  until  the  opponent  of 
each  is  vanquished  completely.  On  Jan.  16. 
Iran's  prime  minister.  Mir-Hossein  Mousavi. 
warned:  "Those  states  which  provide  sup- 
port for  Iraq  will  face  disastrous  conse- 
quences."' 

The  Arabs  know  the  Iranian  threats 
aren't  empty.  Since  the  war  began.  Iran  had 
sent  its  warplanes  into  Kuwait  three  times. 
(The  last  assault,  in  October,  set  an  oil- 
gathering  station  ablaze.)  But  the  Arabs  are 
more  concerned  about  the  Iranian-inspired 
disturbances  among  their  own  citizens,  par- 
ticularly the  Shilte  Moslems  who  abound 
throughout  the  Gulf  region.  The  Shlltes. 
who  rule  in  Iran,  are  a  majority  in  Bahrain 
and  constitute  substantial  minorities  in 
Kuwait,  the  UAE.  Qatar  and  the  vital  east- 
ern province  of  Saudi  Arabia  that  contains 
most  of  Saudi  oil  reserves. 

"An  Iranian  victory  would  bolster  Islamic 
revolutionary  zeal  throughout  the  region  by 
making  it  appear  that  God  is  with  Kho- 
meini." a  U.S.  Official  says. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  almost  all  observers 
agree.  Iran  has  mounted  a  successful  coun- 
teroffenslve  that  has  pushed  Iraqi  troops 
out  of  several  areas  inside  Iran  and  that  has 
brought  Iranian  troops  closer  to  Iraq's  own 
borders.  A  new  Iranian  offensive  is  expected 
next  month. 

"I  believe  the  war  is  entering  a  very  cru- 
cial stage  In  which  oil  facilities  throughout 
the  region  may  become  seriously  endan- 
gered." says  James  Aklns.  former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  frequent 
traveler  to  Iraq  and  the  Persian  Gulf's  Arab 
countries. 

Whatever  does  happen,  the  U.S..  to  its 
consternation,  will  be  a  bystander— while 
the  Soviets  continue  to  expand  their  influ- 
ence in  the  area.  These  days,  the  pervasive 
concern  In  Washington  Isn't  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  signed  up  Iran  as  a  satellite,  but 
that  the  U.S.  and  other  Western  countries 
can't  compete  because  they  are  absent  from 
the  scene. 

"The  Soviets  have  assets  we  don't  have. " 
explains  a  Reagan  administration  official. 
"They  have  an  open  border,  a  devoted  party 
Inside  Iran  and  natives  who  share  the  cul- 
ture and  language  of  ethnic  groups  In  Iran— 
and  we  aren't  even  In  the  ball  game." 
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SOLE  SOURCE  AQUIFER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  introduction 
of  the  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protection 
Act.  This  measure  signifies  an  impor- 
tant effort  to  encourage  planning  and 
management  to  protect  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  valuable  resources— our 
ground  water  supply. 


We  are  still  learning  about  the  com- 
plexities of  ground  water  movement 
through  aquifers.  For  too  long  we  be- 
lieved that  nature  alone  could  provide 
the  cleansing  and  purifying  mecha- 
nisms to  assure  ground  water  purity. 
We  have  come  to  learn  that  in  fact 
ground  water  may  move  through  an 
aquifer  at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  feet 
per  year.  Therefore,  when  contamina- 
tion incidences  occur,  they  may  be  im- 
possible to  control  and  can  cause  irre- 
versible damage  to  the  quality  of  the 
ground  water. 

Because  the  size  and  hydrological 
characteristics  of  aquifers  vary  from 
area  to  area,  ground  water  protection 
has  been  perceived  to  be  primarily  a 
State  and  local  concern.  However,  only 
a  limited  number  of  States  have  initi- . 
ated  programs  of  their  own.  The  Sole 
Source  Aquifer  Protection  Act  ad- 
dresses this  matter  by  providing  a 
system  of  Federal  support  for  pro- 
grams designed  and  implemented  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

Many  States  and  localities  stand  to 
benefit  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Currently,  17  States  have  petitions 
pending,  or  already  have  designated 
sole  source  aquifers  under  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  Once  this  desig- 
nation has  been  made,  municipalities 
may  seek  to  protect  particularly  sensi- 
tive recharge  zones  within  the  aquifer 
through  the  process  set  forth  in  this 
measure. 

We  know  from  experience  that  the 
containment  and  removal  of  pollut- 
ants in  ground  water  is  difficult  and 
costly.  This  measure  offers  a  proce- 
dure of  planning  and  management 
that  should  help  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  contamination  in  the  most 
ecologically  sensitive  areas  of  the 
aquifers  that  we  depend  on  for  drink- 
ing water. 


AH,  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr.  President,  William 
Tucker  is  not  the  first  writer  to  dis- 
cern a  connection  between  the  drive 
for  wilderness  designation  on  the 
public  lands  and  class  distinctions.  In 
the  current  issue  of  Harper's,  Mr. 
Tucker  does  provide  some  interesting 
insights  into  the  class  and  social  impli- 
cations of  preservationism. 

The  drive  for  wilderness  is  extremely 
important  in  a  State  such  as  mine,  Mr. 
President.  The  declaration  of  wilder- 
ness as  immediate  implications  for 
jobs  and  lifestyle  for  the  people  who 
live  in  Idaho  year  around,  as  opposed 
to  those  who  visit  for  only  a  few  days 
in  the  year.  Mr.  Tucker  understands 
these  impacts,  and  explains  them 
clearly. 

I  think  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
can  profit  from  Mr.  Tucker's  com- 
ments, and  so  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Is  Nature  too  Good  for  Us? 
(By  WllUiam  Tucker) 

Probably  nothing  has  Ijeen  more  central 
to  the  environmental  movement  than  the 
concept  of  wilderness.  "In  wildness  is  the 
preservation  of  the  world,"  wrote  Thoreau. 
and  environmental  writers  and  speakers 
have  intoned  his  message  repeatedly.  Wil- 
derness, in  the  environmental  pantheon, 
represents  a  particular  kind  of  sanctuary  in 
which  all  true  values— that  is.  all  nonhuman 
values— are  reposited.  Wildernesses  are 
often  described  as  "temples."  "churches." 
and  "sacred  ground"— refuges  for  the  pro- 
posed '"new  religion"'  based  on  environmen- 
tal consciousness.  Carrying  the  religious 
metaphor  to  the  extreme,  one  of  the  most 
famous  essays  of  the  environmental  era 
holds  the  Judeo-Christian  religion  responsi- 
ble for  ""ecological  crisis."' 

The  wilderness  Issue  also  has  a  political 
edge.  Since  1964,  long-standing  preservation 
groups  like  the  Wilderness  Society  and  the 
Sierra  Club  have  been  pressuring  conserva- 
tion agencies  like  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
put  large  tracts  of  their  holdings  into  per- 
manent "wilderness  designations."  counter- 
ing the  "multiple  use  "  concept  that  was  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Conservation  Era 
of  the  early  1900s. 

Preservation  and  conservation  groups 
have  been  at  odds  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  rift  between  them  has 
been  a  major  controversy  of  environmental- 
ism.  The  leaders  of  the  Conservation  Move- 
ment—most notably  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Gifford  Pinchot.  and  John  Wesley  Powell- 
called  for  rational,  efficient  development  of 
lauid  and  other  natural  resources:  multiple 
use,  or  reconciling  competing  uses  of  land, 
and  also  "highest  use, "  or  forfeiting  more 
immediate  profits  from  land  development 
for  more  lasting  gains.  Preservationists,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  followers  of  California 
woodsman  John  Mulr,  have  advocated  pro- 
tecting land  in  its  natural  state,  setting 
aside  tracts  and  keeping  them  inviolate. 

"Wilderness  area"  battles  have  become 
one  of  the  hottest  political  Issues  of  the  day. 
especially  in  western  states— the  current 
"Sagebrush  Revolt"  comes  to  mind— where 
large  quantities  of  potentially  commercially 
usable  land  are  at  stake. 

The  term  "wilderness"  generally  connotes 
mountains,  trees,  clear  streams,  rushing  wa- 
terfalls, grasslands,  or  parched  deserts,  but 
the  concept  has  been  institutionalized  and 
has  a  careful  legal  definition  as  well.  The 
one  given  by  the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  and 
that  most  environmentalists  favor,  is  that 
wUdemess  is  an  area  "where  man  Is  a  visitor 
but  does  not  remain."  People  do  not  "leave 
footprints  there."  wilderness  exponents 
often  say.  Wildernesses  are  most  important- 
ly, areas  In  which  evidence  of  human  activi- 
ty is  excluded:  they  need  not  have  any  par- 
ticular scenic,  aesthetic,  or  recreational 
value.  The  values,  as  environmentalists  usu- 
ally say.  are  "ecological"— which  means, 
roughly  translated,  that  natural  systems  are 
allowed  to  operate  as  free  from  human  in- 
terference as  possible. 

The  concept  of  excluding  human  activity 
is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  One  of  the  major 
Issues  in  wilderness  areas  has  been  whether 
or  not  federal  agencies  should  fight  forest 
fires.  The  general  decision  has  been  that 
they  should  not,  except  in  cases  where 
other   lands   are    threatened.    The    federal 


agencies  also  do  not  fight  the  fires  with  mo- 
torized vehicles,  which  are  prohibited  in  wil- 
derness areas  except  in  extreme  emergen- 
cies. Thus  in  recent  years  both  the  National 
Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice have  taken  to  letting  forest  fires  bum 
unchecked,  to  the  frequent  alarm  of  tour- 
ists. The  defense  is  that  many  forests  re- 
quire periodic  leveling  by  fire  in  order  to 
make  room  for  new  growth.  There  are  some 
pine  trees,  for  Instance,  whose  cones  will 
break  open  and  scatter  their  seeds  only 
when  burned.  This  theoretical  justification 
has  won  some  converts,  but  very  few  in  the 
timljer  companies,  which  bridle  at  watching 
millions  of  Ixsard-feet  go  up  In  smoke  when 
their  own  "harvesting "  of  mature  forests 
has  the  same  effect  in  clearing  the  way  for 
new  growth  and  does  less  damage  to  forest 
soils. 

The  effort  to  set  aside  permanent  wilder- 
ness areas  on  federal  lands  began  with  the 
National  Forest  Service  in  the  1920s.  The 
first  permanent  reservation  was  in  the  Gila 
National  Forest  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  set 
aside  by  a  young  Forest  Service  officer 
named  Aldo  Leopold,  who  was  later  to  write 
A  Sand  County  Almanac,  which  has  l>ecome 
one  of  the  bibles  of  the  wilderness  move- 
ment. Robert  Marshall,  another  Forest 
Service  officer,  continued  the  program,  and 
by  the  1950s  nearly  14  million  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Systems  186  million  acres  had 
been  administratively  designated  wilderness 
preserves. 

Leopold  and  Marshall  had  l>een  disillu- 
sioned by  one  of  the  first  great  efforts  at 
"game  management"  under  the  National 
Forest  Service,  carried  out  In  the  Kaibab 
Plateau,  just  north  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
As  early  as  1906  federal  officials  began  a 
program  of  "predator  control"  to  increase 
the  deer  population  in  the  area.  Mountain 
lions,  wolves,  coyotes,  and  bobcats  were  sys- 
tematically hunted  and  trapped  by  game  of- 
ficials. By  1920.  the  program  appeared  to  be 
spectacularly  successful.  The  deer  popula- 
tion, formerly  numbering  4.000.  had  grown 
to  almost  100.000.  But  It  was  realized  too 
late  that  it  was  the  ranges  limited  food  re- 
sources that  would  threaten  the  deer's  exist- 
ence. During  two  severe  winters,  in  1924-26. 
60  percent  of  the  herd  died,  and  by  1939  the 
population  had  shrunk  to  only  10.000.  Deer 
populations  (unlike  human  populations) 
were  found  to  have  no  way  of  putting  limits 
on  their  own  reproduction.  The  case  Is  still 
cited  as  the  classic  example  of  the  ""boom 
and  bust"  disequilibrium  that  comes  from 
thoughtless  intervention  in  an  ecologlcial 
system. 

The  idea  of  setting  aside  as -Wilderness 
areas  larger  and  larger  segments  of  federal- 
ly controlled  lands  began  to  gain  more  sup- 
port from  the  old  preservation  groups.  In 
part,  this  came  from  preservationists'  grow- 
ing realization,  during  the  1950s,  that  they 
had  not  won  the  battle  during  the  Conserva- 
tion Era,  and  that  the  national  forests  were 
not  parks  that  would  be  protected  forever 
from  commercial  activity. 

Pinchot's  plan  for  practicing  "conserva- 
tion" in  the  western  forests  was  to  encour- 
age a  partnership  between  the  government 
and  large  industry.  In  order  to  discourage 
overcutting  and  destructive  competition,  he 
formulated  a  plan  that  would  promote  con- 
servation activities  among  the  larger  timber 
companies  while  placing  large  segments  of 
the  western  forests  under  federal  control.  It 
was  a  classic  case  of  "market  restriction.  ' 
carried  out  by  the  joint  efforts  of  larger 
businesses  and  government.  Only  the  larger 
companies.  Pinchot  reasoned,  could  gener- 
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ate  the  profits  that  would  allow  them  to  cut 
their  forest  holdings  slowly  so  that  the  trees 
would  have  time  to  grow  back.  In  order  to 
ensure  these  profit  margins,  the  National 
Forest  Service  would  hold  most  of  its  timber 
lands  out  of  the  market  for  some  time.  This 
would  hold  up  the  price  of  timber  and  pre- 
vent a  rampage  through  the  forests  by 
smaller  companies  trying  to  beat  small 
profit  margins  by  cutting  everything  in 
sight.  Then,  in  later  years,  the  federal  lands 
would  gradually  be  worked  into  the  "sus- 
tained yield"  cycles,  and  timber  rights  put 
up  for  sale.  It  was  when  the  national  forests 
finally  came  up  for  cutting  in  the  1950s  that 
the  old  preservation  groups  began  to  react. 
The  battle  was  fought  in  Congress.  The 
1960  Multiple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act 
tried  to  reaffirm  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
servation Movement.  But  the  wilderness 
groups  had  their  day  in  1964  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  law  required 
all  the  federal  land-management  agencies— 
the  National  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service— to  review  all  their  holdings,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  "wilderness"  now  constitut- 
ed a  valid  alternative  in  the  "multiple  use" 
concept— even  though  the  concept  of  wilder- 
ness is  essentially  a  rejection  of  the  idea  of 
multiple  use.  The  Forest  Service,  with  190 
million  acres,  and  the  Park  Service  and  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  each  with  about  35 
million  acres,  were  all  given  twenty  years  to 
start  designating  wilderness  areas.  At  the 
time,  only  14.5  million  acres  of  National 
Forest  System  land  were  in  wilderness  desig- 
nations. 

The  results  have  been  mixed.  The  wilder- 
ness concept  appears  valid  if  it  is  recognized 
for  what  it  is— an  attempt  to  create  what 
are  essentially  "ecological  museums"  in 
scenic  and  biologically  significant  areas  of 
these  lands.  But  "wilderness,"  in  the  hands 
of  environmentalists,  has  become  an  all-pur- 
pose tool  for  stopping  economic  activity  as 
well.  This  is  particularly  crucial  now  be- 
cause of  the  many  mineral  and  energy  re- 
sources available  on  western  lands  that  envi- 
ronmentalists are  trying  to  push  through  as 
wilderness  designations.  The  original  legisla- 
tion specified  that  lands  were  to  be  surveyed 
for  valuable  mineral  resources  before  they 
were  put  into  wilderness  preservation.  Yet 
with  so  much  land  being  reviewed  at  once, 
these  inventories  have  been  sketchy  at  best. 
And  once  land  is  locked  up  as  wilderness,  it 
becomes  illegal  even  to  explore  it  for  miner- 
al or  energy  resources. 

Thus  the  situation  in  western  states— 
where  the  federal  government  still  owns  68 
percent  of  the  land,  counting  Alaska— has  in 
recent  years  become  a  race  between  mining 
companies  trying  to  prospect  under  severely 
restricted  conditions,  and  environmental 
groups  trying  to  lock  the  doors  to  resource 
development  for  good.  This  kind  of  perma- 
nent preservation— the  antithesis  of  conser- 
vation—will probably  have  enormous  effects 
on  our  future  international  trade  in  energy 
and  mineral  resources. 

At  stake  in  both  the  national  forests  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  holdings 
are  what  are  called  the  "roadless  areas."  En- 
vironmentalists call  these  lands  "de  facto 
wilderness,"  and  say  that  because  they  have 
not  yet  been  explored  or  developed  for  re- 
sources they  should  not  be  explored  and  de- 
veloped in  the  future.  The  Forest  Service 
began  its  Roadless  Area  Resources  Evalua- 
tion (RARE)  in  1972,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  began  four  years  later  in 
1976,  after  Congress  brought  its  174  million 
acres  nr.uer  jurisdiction  of  the  1964  act.  The 


Forest  Service  is  studying  62  million  road- 
less acres,  while  the  BLM  is  reviewing  24 
million. 

In  1974  the  Forest  Service  recommended 
that  15  mlMion  of  the  SO  million  acres  then 
under  study  be  designated  as  permanent  wil- 
derness. Environmental  groups,  which 
wanted  much  more  set  aside,  immediately 
challenged  the  decision  in  court.  Naturally, 
they  had  no  trouble  finding  flaws  in  a  study 
intended  to  cover  such  a  huge  amount  of 
land,  and  in  1977  the  Carter  administration 
decided  to  start  over  with  a  "RARE  11" 
study,  conxpleted  in  1979.  This  has  also  been 
challenged  by  a  consortium  of  environmen- 
tal groups  that  include  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council.  The  RARE  II  report  also  rec- 
ommended putting  about  15  million  acres  in 
permanent  wilderness,  with  36  million  re- 
leased for  development  and  11  million  held 
for  further  study.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement is  not  scheduled  to  complete  the 
study  of  its  24  million  acres  until  1991. 

The  effects  of  this  campaign  against  re- 
source development  have  been  powerful. 
From  1972  to  1980.  the  price  of  a  Douglas  fir 
in  Oregon  increased  500  percent,  largely  due 
to  the  delays  in  timber  sales  from  the  na- 
tional forests  because  of  the  battles  over 
wilderness  areas.  Over  the  decade,  timber 
production  from  the  national  forests  de- 
clined slightly,  putting  far  more  pressure  on 
the  timber  industry's  own  lands.  The  nation 
now  has  become  an  importer  of  logs,  despire 
the  vast  resources  on  federal  lands.  In  1979, 
environmentalists  succeeded  in  pressuring 
Congress  Into  setting  aside  750,000  acres  in 
Idaho  as  the  Sawtooth  Wilderness  and  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area.  A  resource  survey, 
which  was  not  completed  until  after  the 
congressional  action,  showed  that  the  area 
contained  an  estimated  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  molybdenum,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold. 
The  same  tract  also  contained  a  potential 
source  of  cobalt,  an  important  mineral  for 
which  we  are  now  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  97  percent  of  what  we  use. 

Perhaps  most  fiercely  contested  are  the 
energy  supplies  believed  to  be  lying  under 
the  geological  strata  running  through  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  and  Montana  just  east  of 
the  Rockies,  called  the  Overthrust  Belt. 
Much  of  this  land  is  still  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  multi- 
ple usage.  But  with  the  prospect  of  energy 
development,  environmental  groups  have 
been  rushing  to  try  to  have  these  high- 
plains  areas  designated  as  wilderness  areas 
as  well  (cattle  grazing  is  still  allowed  in  wil- 
derness tracts).  On  those  lands  permanently 
withdrawn  from  commercial  use,  mineral 
exploration  will  be  allowed  to  continue  until 
1983.  Any  mines  begun  by  then  can  contin- 
ue on  a  very  restricted  basis.  But  the  explo- 
ration in  "roadless  areas  "  is  severely  limited, 
in  that  in  most  cases  there  can  be  no  roads 
constructed  (and  no  use  of  off -roads  vehi- 
cles) while  exploration  Is  going  on.  Environ- 
mentalists have  argued  that  wells  can  still 
be  drilled  and  test  mines  explored  using  hel- 
icopters. But  any  such  expoloration  is  likely 
to  be  extraordinarily  expensive  and  ineffec- 
tive. Wilderness  restrictions  are  now  being 
drawn  so  tightly  that  people  on  the  site  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  their  excrement  in  the 
area. 

IMPOSSIBLE  PARADISES 

What  is  the  purpose  of  all  this?  The 
standard  environmental  argument  is  that 
we  have  to  "preserve  these  last  few  wild 
places  before  they  all  disappear. "  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  something  more  is  at  stake. 


What  is  being  purveyed  is  a  view  of  the 
world  in  which  human  activity  is  defined  as 
"bad"  and  natural  conditions  are  defined  as 
■good. "  What  is  being  preserved  is  evidently 
much  more  than  "ecosystems. "  What  is 
being  preserved  is  an  image  of  wilderness  as 
a  semisacred  place  beyond  humanity's  intru- 
sion. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  how  environ- 
mentalists themselves  define  the  wilderness. 
David  Brower,  former  director  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  wrote  in  his  introduction  to  Paul  Ehr- 
lichs  'The  Population  Bomb  "  (1968); 

"Whatever  resources  the  wilderness  still 
held  would  not  sustain  [man]  in  his  old 
habits  of  growing  and  reaching  without 
limits.  Wilderness  could,  however,  provide 
answers  for  questions  he  had  not  yet 
learned  how  to  ask.  He  could  predict  that 
the  day  of  creation  was  not  over,  that  there 
would  be  wiser  men,  and  they  would  thank 
him  for  leaving  the  source  of  those  answers. 
Wilderness  would  remain  part  of  his  geogra- 
phy of  hope,  as  Wallace  Stegner  put  it.  and 
could,  merely  t>ecause  wilderness  endured 
on  the  planet,  prevent  man's  world  from  be- 
coming a  cage." 

The  wilderness,  he  suggested,  is  a  source 
of  peace  and  freedom.  Yet  setting  wilder- 
ness aside  for  the  purposes  of  solitude 
doesn't  always  work  very  well.  Environmen- 
talists have  discovered  this  over  and  over 
again,  much  to  their  chagrin.  Every  time  a 
new  "untouched  paradise"  is  discovered,  the 
first  thing  everyone  wants  to  do  is  visit  it. 
By  their  united  enthusiasm  to  find  these 
"sanctuaries,"  people  bring  the  "cage"  of  so- 
ciety with  them.  Very  quickly  it  becomes 
necessary  to  erect  bars  to  keep  people  out— 
which  is  exactly  what  most  of  the  "wilder- 
ness"  legislation  has  been  all  about. 

In  1964,  for  example,  the  Sierra  Club  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  relatively  "undiscov- 
ered'  paradise  of  Kauai,  the  second  most 
westerly  island  in  the  Hawaiian  chain.  It 
wasn't  long  before  the  island  had  been  over- 
run with  tourists.  When  Time  magazine  ran 
a  feature  on  Kauai  in  1979,  one  unhappy 
island  resident  wrote  in  to  convey  this  tell- 
ing sentiment:  "We're  hoping  the  shortages 
of  jet  fuel  will  stay  around  and  keep  people 
away  from  here."  The  age  of  environmenta- 
lism  has  also  been  marked  by  the  near  over- 
running of  popular  national  parks  like  Yo- 
semite  (which  now  has  a  full-time  jail),  in- 
tense pressure  on  woodland  recreational 
areas,  full  bookings  two  and  three  years  in 
advance  for  raft  trips  through  the  Grand 
Canyon,  and  dozens  of  other  spectacles  of 
people  crowding  into  isolated  areas  to  get 
away  from  it  all.  Environmentalists  are 
often  critical  of  these  inundations,  but  they 
must  recognize  that  they  have  at  least  con- 
tributed to  them. 

I  ajm  not  arguing  against  wild  things, 
scenic  beauty,  pristine  landscapes,  and 
scenic  preservation.  What  I  am  questioning 
is  the  argument  that  wilderness  is  a  value 
against  which  every  other  human  activity 
must  be  judged,  and  that  human  beings  are 
somehow  unworthy  of  the  landscape.  The 
wilderness  has  been  equated  witi.  freedom, 
but  there  are  many  different  ideas  about 
what  constitutes  freedom.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  saying  was  that  "city  air  makes  a 
man  free,"  meaning  that  the  harsh  social 
burdens  of  medieval  feudalism  vanished 
once  a  person  escaped  into  the  heady  ano- 
nymity of  a  metropolitan  community.  When 
city  planner  Jane  Jacobs,  author  of  "The 
Death  and  Life  of  Great  American  Cities. " 
was  asked  by  an  interviewer  if  "overpopula- 
tion" and  'crowding  into  large  cities" 
weren't  making  social  prisoners  of  us  all. 


her  simple  reply  was:  "Have  you  ever  lived 
in  a  small  town?" 

It  may  seem  unfair  to  itemize  the  personal 
idiosyncrasies  of  people  who  feel  comforta- 
ble only  in  wilderness,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  environmental  move- 
ment has  been  shaped  by  many  people  who 
literally  spent  years  of  their  live^  living  in 
isolation.  John  Muir,  the  founder  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  movement  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
spent  almost  ten  years  living  alone  in  the 
Sierra  Mountains  while  learning  to  be  a 
trail  guide.  David  Brower,  who  headed  the 
Sierra  Club  for  over  a  decade  and  later 
broke  with  it  to  found  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  also  spent  years  as  a  mountaineer. 
Gary  Snyder,  the  poet  laureate  of  the  envi- 
ronmental movement,  has  lived  much  of  his 
life  in  wilderness  isolation  and  has  also 
spent  several  years  in  a  Zen  monastery.  All 
these  people  far  outdid  Thoreau  in  their 
desire  to  get  a  little  perspective  on  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  reprehensible  in 
this,  and  the  literature  and  philosophy  that 
emerge  from  such  experiences  are  often  ad- 
mirable. But  it  seems  questionable  to  me 
that  the  ethic  that  comes  out  of  this  wilder- 
ness isolation— and  the  sense  of  ownership 
of  natural  landscapes  that  inevitably  fol- 
lows—can serve  as  the  basis  for  a  useful  na- 
tional philosophy. 

THAT  FRONTIER  SPIRIT 

The  American  frontier  is  generally  agreed 
to  have  closed  down  physically  in  1890,  the 
year  the  last  Indian  Territory  of  Oklahoma 
was  opened  for  settlement.  After  that,  the 
Conservation  Movement  arose  quickly  to 
protect  the  remaining  resources  and  wilder- 
ness from  heedless  stripping  and  develop- 
ment. Along  with  this  came  a  significant 
psychological  change  in  the  national  char- 
acter, as  the  "frontier  spirit"  diminished 
and  social  issues  attracted  greater  attention. 
The  Progressive  Movement,  the  Social 
Gospel  among  religious  groups.  Populism, 
and  Conservation  all  arose  in  quick  succes- 
sion Immediately  after  the  "closing  of  the 
frontier."  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  it  was 
only  after  the  frontier  had  been  settled  and 
the  sense  of  endless  possibilities  that  came 
with  open  spaces  had  been  constricted  in 
the  national  consciousness  that  the  country 
started  '"growing  up." 

Does  this  mean  the  new  environmental 
consciousness  has  arisen  because  we  EU"e 
once  again  "running  out  of  space"?  I  doubt 
it.  Anyone  taking  an  airplane  across  almost 
any  part  of  the  country  is  inevitably  struck 
by  how  much  greenery  and  open  territory 
remain,  and  how  little  room  our  towns  emd 
cities  really  occupy.  The  amount  of  standing 
forest  in  the  country,  for  example,  has  not 
diminished  appreciably  over  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  is  75  percent  of  what  it  was  in 
1620.  In  addition,  as  environmentalists  con- 
stantly remind  us,  trees  are  "renewable  re- 
sources." If  they  continue  to  be  handled  in- 
telligently, the  forests  will  always  grow 
back.  As  farming  has  moved  out  of  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  Middle  West,  many  east- 
em  areas  that  were  once  farmed  have  re- 
verted back  to  trees.  Though  mining  oper- 
ations can  permanently  scar  hillsides  and 
plains,  they  are  usually  very  limited  in  scope 
(and  as  often  as  not,  it  is  the  roads  leading 
to  these  mines  that  environmentalists  find 
most  objectionable). 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  wilderness  ethic 
has  actually  represented  tui  attempt  pwycho- 
logically  to  reopen  the  American  frontier. 
We  have  been  desperate  to  maintain  belief 
in  unlimited,  uncharted  vistas  within  our 
borders,  a  preoccupation  that  has  eclipsed 
the  permanent  shrinking  of  the  rest  of  the 


world  outside.  Why  else  would  it  be  so  nec- 
essary to  preserve  such  huge  tracts  of  "road- 
less territory"  simply  bacause  they  are  now 
roadless,  regardless  of  their  scenic,  recre- 
ational, or  aesthetic  values?  The  environ- 
mental movement,  among  other  things,  has 
been  a  rather  backward-looking  effort  to  re- 
capture America's  lost  innocence. 

The  central  figure  in  this  effort  has  been 
the  backpacker.  The  backpacker  is  a  young, 
unprepossessing  person  (inevitably  white 
and  upper  middle  class)  who  journeys  into 
the  wilderness  as  a  passive  observer.  He  or 
she  brings  his  or  her  own  food,  treads  softly, 
leaves  no  litter,  and  has  no  need  to  make 
use  of  any  of  the  resources  at  hand.  Back- 
packers bring  all  the  necessary  accouter- 
ments  of  civilization  with  them.  All  their 
needs  have  been  met  by  the  society  from 
which  they  seek  temporary  release.  The 
backpacker  is  freed  from  the  need  to  sup- 
port himself  in  order  to  enjoy  the  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  values  that  are  made  available 
by  this  temporary  removal  from  the  de- 
mands of  nature.  Many  dangers— raging 
rivers  or  precipitous  cliffs,  for  instance- 
become  sought-out  adventures. 

Yet  once  the  backpacker  runs  out  of  sup- 
plies and  starts  using  resources  around 
him— cutting  trees  for  firewood,  putting  up 
a  shelter  against  the  rain— he  is  violating 
some  aspect  of  the  federal  Wilderness  Act. 
For  example,  one  of  the  issues  fought  in  the 
national  forests  revolves  around  tying  one's 
horse  to  a  tree.  Purists  claim  the  practice 
should  t>e  forbidden,  since  it  may  leave  a 
trodden  ring  around  the  tree.  They  say 
horses  should  be  hobbled  and  allowed  to 
graze  instead.  In  recent  years,  the  National 
Forest  Service  has  come  under  pressure 
from  environmental  groups  to  enforce  this 
restriction. 

Wildernesses,  then,  are  essentially  parlis 
for  the  upper  middle  class.  They  are  vaca- 
tion reserves  for  people  who  want  to  rough 
it— with  the  assurance  that  few  other  people 
win  have  the  time,  energy,  or  means  to 
follow  them  into  the  solitude.  This  is  dra- 
matically highlighted  in  one  Sierra  Club 
book  that  shows  a  picture  of  a  professorial 
sort  of  individual  backpacking  off  into  the 
woods.  The  ironic  caption  is  a  quote  from 
Julius  Viancour.  an  official  of  the  Western 
Council  of  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers: 
"The  inaccessible  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas  are  off  limits  to  most  laboring  people. 
We  must  have  access.  .  .  ."  The  implication 
for  Sierra  Club  readers  is:  "What  do  these 
beer-drinking,  gun-toting,  working  people 
want  to  do  in  our  woods?" 

The  class-oriented  vision  of  wilderness  as 
an  upper-middle-class  preserve  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  wilderness  designations  comes  not 
from  industry  but  from  owners  of  off-road 
vehicles.  In  most  northern  rural  areas, 
snowmobiles  are  now  regarded  as  the  great- 
est invention  since  the  automobile,  and 
people  are  ready  to  fight  rather  than  stay 
cooped  up  all  winter  in  their  houses.  It 
seems  ludicrous  to  them  that  snowmobiles 
(Which  can't  be  said  even  to  endanger  the 
ground)  should  be  restricted  from  vast 
tracu  of  land  so  that  the  occasional  city  vis- 
itor can  have  solitude  while  hiking  past  on 
snowshoes. 

The  recent  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
controversy  in  northern  Minnesota  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  conflict.  When  the 
tract  was  first  designated  as  wilderness  in 
1964,  Congress  included  a  special  provision 
that  allowed  motorboats  into  the  entire 
area.  By  the  mid-1970s,  outboards  and  in- 
boards  were  roaming  all  over  the  wilderness. 


and  environmental  groups  began  asking 
that  certain  portions  of  the  million-acre  pre- 
serve be  set  aside  exclusively  for  canoes. 
Local  residents  protested  vigorously,  argu- 
ing that  fishing  expeditions,  via  motortwats. 
contributed  to  their  own  recreation.  Never- 
theless. Congress  eventually  excluded  mo- 
torboats from  670.000  acres  to  the  north. 

A  more  even  split  would  seem  fairer.  It 
should  certainly  be  possible  to  accommodate 
both  forms  of  recreation  in  the  area,  and 
there  is  as  much  to  be  said  for  canoeing  in 
solitude  as  there  is  for  making  rapid  expedi- 
tions by  powerboat.  The  natural  landscape 
is  not  likely  to  suffer  very  much  from  either 
form  of  recreation.  It  is  not  absolute  "eco- 
logical"  values  that  are  really  at  stake,  but 
simply  different  tastes  in  recreation. 

NOT  ENTIRELY  NATURE 

At  bottom,  then,  the  mystique  of  the  wil- 
derness has  been  little  more  than  a  revival 
of  Rousseau's  Romanticism  at>out  the  '"state 
of  nature. "  The  notion  that  "only  in  wilder- 
ness are  human  beings  truly  free,"  a  credo 
of  environmentalists,  is  merely  a  variation 
on  Rousseau"s  dictum  that  "'man  is  bom 
free,  and  everywhere  he  is  in  chains."  Ac- 
cording to  Rousseau,  only  society  could  en- 
slave people,  and  only  in  the  "state  of 
nature"  was  the  "noble  savage"— the  preoc- 
cupation of  so  many  early  explorers— a  ful- 
filled human  being. 

The  "noble  savage"  and  other  indigenous 
peoples,  however,  have  been  carefully  ex- 
cised from  the  environmentalists'  vision. 
Where  envirommental  efforts  have  encoun- 
tered primitive  peoples,  these  indigenous 
residents  have  often  proved  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems.  One  of  the  most  bitter  issues 
in  Alaska  is  the  efforts  by  environmental 
groups  to  restrict  Indians  in  their  hunting 
practices. 

At  the  same  time,  few  modem  wilderness 
enthusiasts  could  imagine,  for  example,  the 
experience  of  the  nineteenth-century  artist 
J.  Ross  Browne,  who  wrote  in  Harper's  New 
Monthly  Magazine  after  visting  the  Arizona 
territories  in  1864: 

"Sketching  in  Arizona  is  .  .  .  rather  a 
ticklish  pursuit  ...  I  never  before  traveled 
through  a  country  in  which  I  was  compelled 
to  pursue  the  fine  arts  with  a  revolver 
strapped  around  my  body,  a  double-barreled 
shot-gun  lying  across  my  knees,  and  half  a 
dozen  soldiers  armed  with  Sharpe's  carbines 
keeping  guard  in  the  distance.  Even  with  all 
the  safeguards  ...  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
on  occasions  of  this  kind  I  frequently  looked 
behind  to  see  how  the  country  appeared  in 
its  rear  aspect.  An  artist  with  an  arrow  in 
his  back  may  be  a  very  picturesque 
object  .  .  .  but  I  would  rather  draw  him  on 
paper  than  sit  for  the  portrait  myself." 

Wilderness  today  means  the  land  after  the 
Indians  have  been  cleared  away  but  before 
the  settlers  have  arrived.  It  represents  an 
attempt  to  hold  that  particular  moment  for- 
ever frozen  In  time,  that  moment  when  the 
visionary  American  settler  looked  out  on 
the  land  and  Imagined  it  as  an  empty  para- 
dise, waiting  to  be  molded  to  our  vision. 

In  the  absence  of  the  noble  savage,  the  en- 
vironmentalist substitutes  himself.  The  wil- 
derness, while  free  of  human  dangers,  be- 
comes a  kind  of  basic-training  ground  for 
upper-middle-class  values.  Hence  the  rise  of 
"survival"  groups,  where  college  kids  are 
taken  out  into  the  woods  for  a  week  or  two 
and  let  loose  to  prove  their  survival  in- 
stincts. No  risks  are  spared  on  these  expedi- 
tions. Several  people  have  died  on  them, 
(md  a  string  of  lawsuits  has  already  t>een 
launched    by    parents    and    survivors    who 
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didn't  realize  how  seriously  these  survival 
courses  were  being  taken. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  these  efforts  is  to  test 
upper-middle-class  values  against  the  natu- 
ral environment.  "Survival"  candidates 
cannot  hunt,  kill,  or  use  much  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  available.  The  true  test  is 
whether  their  zero-degree  sleeping  bags  and 
dried-food  kits  prove  equal  to  the  hazards  of 
the  tasks.  What  happens  is  not  necessarily 
related  to  nature.  One  could  as  easily  test 
survival  skills  by  turning  a  person  loose 
without  money  or  means  in  New  York  City 
for  three  days. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  efforts 
do  not  require  enormous  amunts  of  courage 
and  daring— "survival  skills '  I  am  only  sug- 
gesting that  what  the  backpacker  or  surviv- 
al hiker  encounters  is  not  entirely  "nature." 
and  that  the  effort  to  go  "back  to  nature"  is 
one  that  is  carefully  circumscribed  by  the 
most  intensely  civilized  artifacts.  Irving 
Babbit,  the  early  twentieth-century  critic  of 
Rousseau's  Romanticism,  is  particularly  vig- 
orous in  his  dissent  from  the  idea  of  civil- 
ized people  going  "baick  to  nature."  This 
type,  he  says,  is  actually  "the  least  primitive 
of  all  beings": 

"We  have  seen  that  the  special  form  of 
unreality  encouraged  by  the  aesthetic  ro- 
manticism of  Rousseau  is  the  dream  of  the 
simple  life,  the  return  to  a  nature  that 
never  existed,  and  that  this  dream  made  its 
special  appeal  to  an  age  that  was  suffering 
from  an  excess  of  artificiality  and  conven- 
tionalism." 

Babbitt  notes  shrewdly  that  our  concept 
of  the  "state  of  nature"  is  actually  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  productions  of  civili- 
zation. Most  primitive  peoples,  who  live 
much  closer  to  the  soil  than  we  do,  are  re- 
pelled by  wilderness.  The  American  colo- 
nists, when  they  first  encountered  the  un- 
spoiled landscape,  saw  nothing  but  a  horri- 
ble desert,  filled  with  savages. 

What  we  really  encounter  when  we  talk 
about  "wildemess,"  then,  is  one  of  the  high- 
est products  of  civilization.  It  is  a  reserve  set 
up  to  keep  people  out.  rather  than  a  "state 
of  nature"  in  which  the  inhabitants  are 
"truly  free. "  The  only  thing  that  makes 
people  "free"  in  such  a  reservation  is  that 
they  can  leave  so  much  behind  when  they 
enter.  Those  who  try  to  stay  too  long  find 
out  how  spurious  this  "freedom"  is.  After 
spending  a  year  in  a  cabin  in  the  north  Ca- 
nadian woods.  Elizabeth  Arthur  wrote  in 
"Island  Sojourn":  "I  never  felt  so  complete- 
ly tied  to  objects,  resources,  and  the  tools  to 
shape  them  with. " 

What  we  are  witnessing  in  the  environ- 
mental movement's  obsession  with  purified 
wilderness  is  what  has  often  been  called  the 
"pastoral  impulse. "  The  image  of  nature  as 
unspoiled,  unspotted  wildemess  where  we 
can  go  to  learn  the  lessons  of  ecology  is 
both  a  product  of  a  complex,  technological 
society  and  an  escape  from  it.  It  is  this  un- 
deniable paradox  that  forms  the  real  prob- 
lem of  setting  up  "wildernesses. "  Only  when 
we  have  created  a  society  that  gives  us  the 
leisure  to  appreciate  it  can  we  go  out  and 
experience  what  we  imagine  to  be  untram- 
meled  nature.  Yet  if  we  lock  up  too  much  of 
our  land  in  these  reserves,  we  are  cutting 
into  our  resources  and  endangering  the  very 
leisure  that  allows  us  to  enjoy  nature. 

The  answer  is.  of  course,  that  we  cannot 
simply  let  nature  "take  over"  and  assume 
that  becf  use  we  have  kept  roads  and  people 
out  of  huge  tracts  of  land,  then  we  have  ab- 
solved ourselves  of  a  national  guilt.  The  con- 
cept of  stewardship  means  taking  responsi- 
bility, not  simply   letting  nature  take  its 


course.  Where  tracts  can  be  set  aside  from 
commercialism  at  no  great  cost,  they  should 
be.  Where  primitive  hiking  and  recreation 
areas  are  appealing,  they  should  be  main- 
tained. But  if  we  think  we  are  somehow  ap- 
peasing the  gods  by  not  developing  re- 
sources where  they  exist,  then  we  are  being 
very  shortsighted.  Conservation,  not  preser- 
vation, is  once  again  the  best  guiding  princi- 
ple. 

The  cult  of  wilderness  leads  inevitably  in 
the  direction  of  religion.  Once  again.  Irving 
Babbitt  anticipated  this  fully:  "When 
pushed  to  a  certain  point  the  nature  cult 
always  tends  toward  sham  spir- 
ituality. .  .  .  Those  to  whom  I  may  seem  to 
be  treating  the  nature  cult  with  undue  se- 
verity should  remember  that  I  am  treating 
it  only  in  its  pseudo-religious  as- 
pect. .  .  .  My  quarrel  is  only  with  tfie  aes- 
thete who  assumes  an  apocalyptic  pose  and 
gives  forth  as  a  profound  philosophy  what 
is  at  best  only  a  holiday  or  weekend  view  of 
existence.  .  .  ." 

It  is  often  said  that  environmentalism 
could  or  should  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
religious  consciousness,  or  a  religious 
"reawakening.""  This  religious  trend  is  usu- 
ally given  an  Oriental  aura.  E.  F.  Schu- 
macher ha£  a  chapter  on  Buddhist  econom- 
ics in  his  classic  '"Small  Is  Beautiful."  Primi- 
tive animisms  are  also  frequently  cited  as  at- 
titudes toward  nature  that  are  more  "envi- 
ronmentally sound."  One  book  on  the  envi- 
ronment states  baldly  that  ""the  American 
Indian  lived  in  almost  perfect  harmony  with 
nature."  Anthropologist  Marvin  Harris  has 
even  put  forth  the  novel  view  that  primitive 
man  is  an  environmentalist,  and  that  many 
cultural  habits  are  unconcious  efforts  to 
reduce  population  and  conserve  the  environ- 
ment. He  says  that  the  Hindu  prohibition 
against  eating  cows  and  the  Jewish  tradition 
of  not  eating  pork  were  both  efforts  to  avoid 
the  ecological  destruction  that  would  come 
with  raising  these  grazing  animals  intensive- 
ly. The  implication  in  these  arguments  is 
usually  that  science  and  modem  technology 
have  somehow  dulled  our  Instinctive  "envi- 
ronmental" impulses,  and  that  Western 
"nonspiritual "  technocracy  puts  us  out  of 
harmony  with  the  ""balance  of  nature." 

Perhaps  the  most  daring  challenge  to  the 
environmental  soundness  of  current  reli- 
gious tradition  came  early  in  the  environ- 
mental movement,  in  a  much  quoted  paper 
by  Lynn  White,  professor  of  the  history  of 
science  at  UCLA.  Writing  in  Science  maga- 
zine in  1967,  White  traced  "the  historical 
roots  of  our  ecologic  crisis "  directly  to  the 
Western  Judeo-Christian  tradition  in  which 
"man  and  nature  are  two  things,  and  man  is 
master."  "By  destroying  pagan  animism. " 
he  wrote,  Christianity  made  it  possible  to 
exploit  nature  in  a  mood  of  indifference  to 
the  feelings  of  natural  objects."  He  contin- 
ued: 

"Especially  in  its  Western  form.  Christian- 
ity is  the  most  anthropocentrlc  religion  the 
world  has  seen.  .  .  .  Christianity.  In  absolute 
contrast  to  ancient  paganism  and  Asia's  reli- 
gions (except,  perhaps  Zoroastrianism).  not 
only  established  a  dualism  of  man  and 
nature  but  also  insisted  that  it  Is  God's  will 
that  man  exploit  nature  for  his  proper  ends. 
...  In  antiquity  every  tree,  every  spring, 
every  stream,  every  hill  had  its  own  genius 
loci,  its  guardian  spirit.  .  .  .  Before  one  cut  a 
tree,  mined  a  mountain,  or  dammed  a  brook. 
it  was  important  to  placate  the  spirit  in 
charge  of  that  particular  situation,  and  keep 
it  placated. ' 

But  the  question  here  is  not  whether  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  is  worth  saving  in 


and  of  itself.  It  would  be  more  than  disap- 
pointing if  we  canceled  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Judeo-Christian  thought  only  to 
find  that  our  treatment  of  nature  had  not 
changed  a  bit. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  White  is 
onto  a  favorite  environmental  theme  here. 
What  he  calls  the  "Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion" is  what  other  writers  often  term 
"Western  civilization."  It  is  easy  to  go 
through  environmental  books  and  find  long 
outbursts  about  the  evils  that  "civilization 
and  progress  "  have  brought  us.  The  long  list 
of  Western  achievements  and  advances,  the 
scientific  men  of  genius,  are  brought  to  task 
for  creating  our  "environmental  crisis." 
Sometimes  the  condemnation  is  of  our 
brains,  pure  and  simple.  Here,  for  example, 
is  the  opening  statement  from  a  book  about 
pesticides,  written  by  the  late  Robert  van 
den  Bosch,  aa  outstanding  environmental 
advocate: 

"'Our  problem  is  that  we  are  too  smart  for 
our  own  good,  and  for  that  matter,  the  good 
of  the  biosphere.  The  basic  problem  is  that 
our  brain  enables  us  to  evaluate,  plan,  and 
execute.  Thus,  while  all  other  creatures  are 
programmed  by  nature  and  subject  to  her 
whims,  we  have  our  own  gray  computer  to 
motivate,  for  good  or  evil,  our  chemical 
engine.  .  .  .  Among  living  species,  we  are  the 
only  one  possessed  of  arrogance,  delit>erate 
stupidity,  greed,  hate,  jealousy,  treachery, 
and  the  impulse  to  revenge,  all  of  which 
may  erupt  spontaneously  or  be  turned  on  at 
will." 

At  this  rate,  it  can  be  seen  that  we  don't 
even  need  religion  to  lead  us  astray.  We  are 
doomed  from  the  start  because  we  are  not 
creatures  of  Instinct,  programmed  from  the 
start  "by  nature." 

This  type  of  primitivism  has  been  a  very 
strong,  stable  undercurrent  in  the  environ- 
mental movement.  It  runs  from  the  kind  of 
fatalistic  gibberish  quoted  above  to  the  Ro- 
manticism that  names  primitive  tribes  "in- 
stinctive environmentalists. "  from  the  pessi- 
mistic predictions  that  human  beings 
cannot  learn  to  control  their  own  numbers 
to  the  notion  that  only  by  remaining  inno- 
cent children  of  nature,  untouched  by 
progress,  can  the  rural  populations  of  the 
world  hope  to  feed  themselves.  At  bottom, 
as  many  commentators  have  pointed  out. 
environmentalism  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
German  Romanticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  sought  to  shed  Christian 
(and  Roman)  traditions  and  revive  the  Teu- 
tonic gods  because  they  were  "more  in 
touch  with  nature." 

But  are  progress,  reason.  Western  civiliza- 
tion, science,  and  the  cerebral  cortex  really 
at  the  root  of  the  ""environmental  crisis?"" 
Perhaps  the  best  answer  comes  from  an  en- 
vironmentalist himself.  Dr.  Rene  Dubos.  a 
world-renowned  microbiologist,  author  of 
several  prize-winning  books  on  conservation 
and  a  founding  member  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council.  Dr.  Dubos  takes 
exception  to  the  notion  that  Western  Chris- 
tianity has  produced  a  uniquely  exploitative 
attitude  toward  nature: 

"'Erosion  of  the  land,  destruction  of 
animal  and  plant  species,  excessive  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources,  and  ecological  dis- 
asters are  not  peculiar  to  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition  and  to  scientific  technology. 
At  all  times,  and  all  over  the  world,  man's 
thoughtless  interventions  into  nature  have 
had  a  variety  of  disastrous  consequences  or 
at  least  have  changed  profoundly  the  com- 
plexity of  nature." 

Dr.  Dubos  has  catalogued  the  non-West- 
ern  or   non-Christian   cultures   that    have 
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done  environmental  damage.  Plato  ob- 
served, for  instance,  that  the  hills  in  Greece 
had  been  heedlessly  stripped  of  wood,  and 
erosion  had  been  the  result:  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  exterminated  large 
numbers  of  wild  animal  species:  Indian  hun- 
ters presumably  caused  the  extinction  of 
many  large  paleolithic  species  in  North 
America:  Buddhist  monks  building  temples 
in  Asia  contributed  largely  to  deforestation. 
Dubos  notes: 

'All  over  the  globe  and  at  all  times  .  ,  . 
men  have  pillaged  nature  and  disturbed  the 
ecological  equilibrium  .  .  .  nor  did  they  have 
a  real  choice  of  alternatives.  If  men  are 
more  destructive  now  ...  it  is  because  they 
have  at  their  command  more  powerful 
means  of  destruction,  not  because  they  have 
been  influenced  by  the  Bible.  In  fact,  the 
Judeo-Christian  peoples  were  probably  the 
first  to  develop  on  a  large  scale  a  pervasive 
concern  for  land  management  and  an  ethic 
of  nature." 

The  concern  that  Dr.  Dubos  cites  is  the 
same  one  we  have  rescued  out  of  the  percep- 
tion of  environmentalism  as  a  movement 
based  on  aristocratic  conservatism.  That  is 
the  legitimate  doctrine  of  stewardship  of 
the  land.  In  order  to  take  this  responsibility, 
however,  we  must  recognize  the  part  we 
play  in  nature— that  "the  land  is  ours."  It 
will  not  do  simply  to  worship  nature,  to 
create  a  cult  of  wildemess  in  which  human- 
ity is  an  eternal  intruder  and  where  human 
activity  can  only  destroy. 

"True  conservation,"  writes  Dubos. 
"means  not  only  protecting  nature  against 
human  misbehavior  but  also  developing 
human  activities  which  favor  a  creative, 
harmonious  relationship  between  man  and 
nature."  This  Is  a  legitimate  goal  for  the  en- 
vironmental movement. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  SOVIET 
DISINFORMATION 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  effort  is  challenging  one  of 
the  free  world's  greatest  strengths,  a 
free  press.  Since  the  late  1950's,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  intensified  its  propa- 
ganda and  organized  extensively  to 
turn  this  strength  against  the  free 
world  and  utilize  its  free  press  to  sell 
Soviet  policies  and  undermine  those  of 
the  West  and  the  Third  World.  In  the 
Third  World  it  is  utilized  to  incite  rev- 
olutions and  poison  the  image  of  de- 
mocracies, particularly  the  image  of 
the  United  States.  In  Europe  the  Sovi- 
ets have  used  the  media  to  build  senti- 
ment against  U.S.-NATO  defense  capa- 
bility. 

Wars  are  fought  and  won  with  words 
and  ideas  as  much  as  with  missiles, 
planes,  tanks,  and  ships.  Between  1977 
and  1980,  the  Soviets  spent  about  $100 
million  on  propaganda  to  defeat  U.S. 
deployment  of  the  neutron  bomb  in 
Europe,  according  to  CIA  estimates. 
This  was  more  than  $30  million  each 
year.  If  the  Soviets  spent  over  $30  mil- 
lion per  year  or  over  $100  million  total 
just  to  defeat  the  neutron  bomb,  how 
much  might  they  be  spending  to  block 
modernization  of  the  U.S.  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrent? 

A  new  book.  "Target  America,  the 
Influence  of  Communist  Propaganda 
on   U.S.   Media."   (Regnery  Gateway. 
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Chicago,  1981)  by  James  L.  Tyson,  has 
answered  this  question.  According  to 
Tyson's  detailed  analysis,  there  are 
more  than  4,000  full-time  paid  Soviet 
propaganda  agents  inside  the  United 
States,  spending  more  than  $250  mil- 
lion a  year  on  anti-United  States  prop- 
aganda inside  America.  Accuracy  In 
Media  President  Reed  Irvine  states  in 
the  book's  preface: 

As  we  embark— and  rightly  so— on  an  ex- 
pensive effort  to  reconstitute  our  military 
might,  we  must  recognize  that  the  best 
weapons  systems  In  the  world  will  do  us 
little  good  if  we  continue  to  disregard  our 
vulnerability  on  the  battlefield  of  words. 

Tyson  himself  estimates  that  the 
total  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  foreign 
influence  operation  is  estimated  to 
exceed  $3  billion  per  year.  Tyson  adds 
that  the  Soviet  propaganda  and  disin- 
formation program  is  "an  effort  most 
Americans  do  not  realize  even  exists." 

It  is  time  we  begin  to  understand 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing,  and  when 
we  are  being  influenced  by  their  ef- 
forts. As  an  introduction  to  the  prob- 
lem we  face,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  landmark  article.  "Soviet 
Disinformation."  This  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Douglass,  Jr.,  one 
of  this  country's  leading  authorities  on 
Soviet  military  strategy.  He  is  the 
author,  among  other  works,  of  "Soviet 
Military  Strategy  in  Europe"  (Perga- 
mon  Press),  "The  Soviet  Theater  Nu- 
clear Offensive,"  which  was  published 
by  our  own  Government  Printing 
Office  and  has  sold  over  15,000  copies, 
and  coauthor  of  "Soviet  Strategy  for 
Nuclear  War"  (Hoover  Institution 
Press).  This  latter  book  is  another 
seminal  work  that  should  be  "must" 
reading  for  those  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  Soviet  manipulation  of  the 
threat  of  global  nuclear  war. 

Dr.  Douglass'  article  entitled  "Soviet 
Disinformation"  appeared  in  Strategic 
Review  in  the  winter  1981  issue.  It  is 
an  excellent,  trail-blazing  effort  to 
shed  some  new  light  on  a  very  difficult 
problem— recognizing  and  understand- 
ing Soviet  disinformation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  Dr.  Douglass  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Disinformation 
(By  Joseph  D.  Douglass,  Jr.) 

After  more  than  three  decades  of  accumu- 
lated experience,  the  study  of  Soviet  plans, 
strategy  and.  simply  stated.  Soviet  inten- 
tions remains  one  of  the  more  difficult,  con- 
troversial and  frustrating  realms  of  strate- 
gic analysis  in  the  United  States.  It  is  diffi- 
cult and  controversial  because  of  the  nature 
and  credibility  of  the  intelligence  sources  on 
which  such  analysis  must  be  based— defec- 
tors, in-place  agents  and  Soviet  writings, 
from  the  unclassified  to  the  most  highly 
classified— and  the  susceptibility  of  this  in- 
telligence data  to  manipulation  by  the  oppo- 
nent. It  is  frustrating  not  only  because 
Soviet  intentions  behind  the  haze  of  Soviet 
secrecy  are  inherently  a  slippery  phenome- 


non, but  also  l>ecause  of  a  seemingly  chronic 
propensity  in  the  West  to  downgrade,  in 
effect,  the  real  importance  of  the  study  of 
intentions.  A  former  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence put  it  as  follows: 

"The  adversary's  intention  is  not  necessar- 
ily the  key  to  determining  his  future  action. 
His  intention  can  change,  his  intention  may 
not  yet  be  formed,  his  intention  may  be 
rather  a  hope  than  a  commitment  to 
action." 

Another  former  Director,  who  served  sub- 
sequently as  Secretary  of  Defense,  went  so 
far  as  to  question  the  relevance  of  inten- 
tions to  actual  behavior: 

"Doctrines  control  the  minds  of  men  only 
in  periods  of  nonemergency.  They  do  not 
necessarily  control  the  minds  of  men  during 
periods  of  emergency.  In  the  moment  of 
truth,  when  the  possibility  of  major  devas- 
tation occurs,  one  is  likely  to  discover 
sudden  changes  in  doctrine."  ' 

Such  attitudes  at  the  top  strata  of  govern- 
ment hardly  have  been  encouraging  to  ana- 
lytical efforts  at  lower  levels. 

Yet.  this  kind  of  disparagement  of  the 
study  of  enemy  intentions  flies  in  the  face 
of  history.  Over  two  thousand  years  ago 
Sun  Tzu  averred:  "What  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  war  is  to  atUck  the  enemy's 
strategy"'  More  recently,  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary academician.  General  Major  M.  D. 
lonov.  quoted  another  classic  thinker. 
Machiavelli:  "Nothing  makes  a  general 
greater  than  discovery  of  the  enemy's 
plans. " ' 

SURPRISE  AND  DISINFORMATION 

This  view  is  consistent  with  the  Soviets' 
time-hallowed  emphasis  on  the  principle  of 
surprise  and  the  associated  tactics  of  secrecy 
and  deception.  Surprise,  the  Soviets  believe, 
is  a  pivotal  element  in  the  nuclear  age.  It  is 
achieved,  as  is  stated  in  the  new  ""Soviet 
Military  Encyclopedia."  "by  leading  the 
enemy  into  error  concerning  one"s  own  in- 
tentions; by  keeping  secret  the  concept  of 
the  battle  and  by  concealment  of  the  prepa- 
ration for  actions."  Strategic  surprise,  the 
encyclopedia  explains,  can  be  accomplished 
at  the  start  of  war  "by  using  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  enemy  for  war,  by  fore- 
stalling him  in  the  beginning  of  active  mili- 
tary operations,"  as  well  as  during  the  con- 
duct of  war  "by  the  unexpected  use  of  new 
means  of  armed  combat  which  have  a  stra- 
tegic effect,  of  new  methods  of  strategic  ac- 
tions, by  a  skillful  choice  of  the  direction  of 
the  main  attack,  by  disinformation,  and  by 
other  means."* 

According  to  the  Soviets.  *-ar  rages 
today— a  class  war  that  will  not  end  until 
capitalism  has  been  destroyed.  And,  in  this 
war  disinformation  becomes  a  significant 
weapon.  This  is  a  subject  that  is  dealt  with 
prominently  in  a  study  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Soviet  Covert  Action  and 
Propaganda,"  that  was  released  in  February 
1980  by  the  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. =  The  study  purports 
that  the  practice  of  disinformation  has 
become  more  pronounced  as  tensions  be- 
tween East  and  West  have  relaxed" —that 
is.  during  detente.  More  specifically,  two 
benchmarks  are  offered:  one  in  mid-1959, 
when  the  KGB  Department  of  Disinforma- 
tion was  established,  and  the  second  in  the 
early  1970s,  when  the  department  was  up- 
graded to  a  'service"  status,  an  indication  of 
its  ascent  in  importance.  The  1959  dale  is  in- 
teresting because  it  connotes  a  Soviet  em- 
brace of  the  disinformation  weapon  as  an 
integral  part  of  Khrushchev's  strategy  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  Similarly,  the  appar- 
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ent  elevation  of  the  weapon  in  the  early 
1970s  may  bar  a  correlation  with  the  blos- 
soming of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  ne- 
gotiations during  that  period. 

In  addition  to  run-of-the-mill  propaganda, 
the  CIA  study  explains,  the  Soviets  mount  a 
variety  of  activities  that  are  called  "active 
measures."  which  are  targeted,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  issues  and  events  of  the  day. 
against  the  "glavnyy  protivlnik."  or  main 
enemy,  the  United  States.  Active  measures 
include  "a  range  of  practices  such  as  written 
and  oral  disinformation'  (forgeries,  false 
rumors),  'gray'  and  'black'  propaganda,  ma- 
nipulation or  control  of  foreign  media 
assets,  political  action  and  agent  of  influ- 
ence' operations,  clandestine  radio  stations, 
semi-clandestine  use  of  foreign  communist 
parties  and  international  front  and  special 
action  organizations,  staged  or  manipulated 
demonstrations  and  even  in  the  past,  black- 
mail and  kidnapping." ' 

The  study  cites  a  KGB  training  manual  to 
describe  strategic  disinformation  as  follows: 

"Strategic  disinformation  Is  directed  at 
misleading  the  enemy  concerning  the  basic 
questions  of  the  State  policy,  the  military- 
economic  status,  and  the  scientific-technical 
achievement  of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  policy 
of  certain  imperialist  states  with  respect  to 
each  other  and  to  other  countries;  and  the 
specific  counterintelligence  tasks  of  the 
organs  of  State  Security."  ' 

Disinformation  involves  not  simply  false 
Information.  It  also  Includes  Incomplete  and 
misleading  Information  "that  is  passed,  fed 
or  confirmed  to  a  targeted  Individual,  group 
or  cotmtry. "  according  to  an  earlier  Con- 
gressional release  prepared  by  the  CIA  in 
1965.  Propaganda,  as  the  term  Is  commonly 
understood  in  the  West,  is  used  In  support 
of  disinformation,  but  it  "lacks  the  precision 
and  bite  of  disinformation. "  " 

The  CIA  study  cites  as  one  Indicator  of 
the  rising  importance  of  the  disinformation 
weapon  the  increased  trafficking  by  the  So- 
viets in  forged  official  documents.  The  nu- 
merous examples  that  are  listed  amply 
verify  the  Soviet  practice,  but  they  do  not 
trace  the  real  dimensions  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  Western  analysts— the  "wil- 
derness of  mirrors"  vividly  described  by 
James  Angleton,  former  Director  of  Coun- 
terintelligence within  the  operations  direc- 
torate of  the  CIA.  For  one  thing,  the  exam- 
ples Invoked  offer  fairly  clear-cut  cases  of 
Soviet  deception.  In  which  the  brief  for  dis- 
information can  be  convincingly  made.  But 
since  disinformation  functions  in  the  shad- 
owy world  of  perceptions— and  since  success- 
ful deception,  by  definition,  is  not  found 
out— how  can  one  fully  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem?  How  can  the  analyst  who 
"smells  a  rat"  convince  his  colleagues? 

The  vast  majority  of  cases  of  disinforma- 
tion entail  not  outright  falsification  or  con- 
trivance—e.g.,  on  the  order  of  the  famous 
"Potemkln  Village"— but  rather  subtle  shad- 
ings to  shape  a  certain  Image.  Indeed,  the 
most  effective  disinformation  usually  con- 
tains some  kernels  of  truth,  especially  those 
that  tend  merely  to  reinforce  certain  per- 
ceptions or  "desired"  conclusions.  After  all, 
the  key  to  successful  deception,  Dzerzhins- 
key  was  counseled  by  Lenin,  Is  to  'Tell  them 
what  they  want  to  believe." 

For  example,  a  number  of  basic  themes 
about  Soviet  behavior  have  gained  currency 
among  Western  analysts.  There  may  be 
some  substance  to  these  themes;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  could  well  be  the  compos- 
ite product  of  a  deliberate  and  persistent 
Soviet  disinformation  campaign  waged  over 
the  past  decades  with  the  objectives  of  es- 


tablishing credibility  (that  is.  providing  the 
proper  setting)  for  other  disinformation  of. 
more  generally,  psychologically  ■disarming  " 
the  West  by  communicating  a  message  that 
causes  the  receiver  to  discount  the  Soviet 
threat.  AnVong  the  more  prominent  of  these 
themes  are  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Union  will  change.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  top  leader- 
ship, which  no  longer  has  the  respect  of  the 
bureaucrau.  The  thousands  of  middle-level 
workers  only  function  as  best  as  they  can 
within  a  system  which  they  see  as  ineffi- 
cient and  debilitating.  The  coming  leader- 
ship must  respond  to  the  economic  and 
social  chaos  that  the  old  leadership  has 
caused  before  the  whole  system  blows  up. 

There  is  a  split  In  the  Soviet  leadership, 
and  the  West  must  cast  its  policies  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  more  mqderate 
elements. 

U.S.-Soviet  Union  "convergence "  is  possi- 
ble and  is.  In  fact,  in  progress.  Signs  of  plu- 
ralism within  the  Soviet  Union  are  already 
evident. 

One  should  pay  no  attention  to  the  offi- 
cial communist  ideology  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Pew  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  still 
pay  heed  to  ideological  rituals. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  defense-oriented.  Its 
leaders  lack  self-confidence.  They  are  not  a 
threat  to  anyone  and  only  want  peace.  The 
use  of  force  in  Afghanistan.  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary  and  East  Germany  was  only  to 
quell  uprisings  and  ensure  stability  of  Soviet 
borders.  The  Soviet  arms  build-up  Is  a  natu- 
ral defensive  reaction  to  the  arms  race  initi- 
ated by  the  United  States. 

There  is  an  obvious  relevance  of  these 
themes,  which  have  been  propagated  or  en- 
couraged by  the  Soviets  in  one  fashion  or 
another,  to  the  following  general  objectives 
of  Soviet  disinformation  that  were  indenti- 
fled  in  the  1980  CIA  study: 

To  conf  me  world  public  opinion  regarding 
the  aggressive  nature  of  certain  Soviet  poli- 
cies. 

To  create  a  favorable  environment  for  the 
execution  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

To  Influence  both  world  and  American 
public  opinion  against  U.S.  military  and  po- 
litical policies  and  programs  which  are  per- 
ceived as  threatening  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  fact  of  this  relevance  does  not  estab- 
lish, of  course,  the  fact  of  disinformation. 
Yet,  it  denotes  the  broad  parameters  of  un- 
certainty within  which  the  serious  student 
of  Soviet  affairs  must  operate.  It  also  helps 
explain  the  often  deep  splits  that  pervade 
Western  intelligence  agencies  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  even  the  most  basic  Soviet  data. 

To  better  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  two  examples  of  possible  Soviet 
disinformation  are  reviewed  below.  One  rep- 
resents a  theme:  the  alleged  mid-1970s  shift 
In  Soviet  military  doctrine.  The  other  is  a 
more  specific  case:  the  London  Times  Inter- 
view with  the  recent  KGB  defector,  Ilya 
Dzhlrkvelov.  Neither  example  Involves  prov- 
able exercises  In  Soviet  disinformation:  in 
fact,  as  will  be  shown,  the  Issue  Is  very  much 
in  doubt.  The  examples  have  been  selected 
precisely  In  order  to  Illustrate  the  fog  of  un- 
certainty that,  despite  the  great  technologi- 
cal advances  in  Intelligence-gathering,  con- 
tinues to  bedevil  Western  observers  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

THE  AIXKED  MIO-1970'S  SHirT  IN  SOVIET 
MILITARY  DOCTRINE 

On  January  18,  1977,  on  the  eve  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  inauguration,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU,  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  branded  as  "absurd 
and  totally  unfounded"  the  allegation  that 


the  Soviet  Union  "strives  for  superiority  in 
armaments  with  the  aim  of  delivering  a 
■first  strike.'  .  .  . "  He  asserted  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  has  always  been  and  remains  a 
convinced  opponent  of  such  concepts."  "> 

This  general  proposition  was  repeated  in 
an  article  written  for  the  American  quarter- 
ly. Orbis,  by  Henry  Trofimenko.  a  specialist 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR."  The 
Trofimenko  article  was  a  carefully  struc- 
tured attack  against  those  Western  defense 
strategists  who  were  evincing  concern  over 
the  growth  of  Soviet  military  power  and  a 
looming  shift  In  the  strategic  nuclear  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  USSR.  The  article  ex- 
plained that  the  Soviet  military  programs 
which  worried  such  Western  alarmists  were 
only  those  required  to  attain  parity  with  the 
United  States.  The  so-called  throw-weight 
gap.  the  disparity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  in  military  appropria- 
tions, the  one-sided  Soviet  capabilities  in 
civil  defense,  etc..  were  all  dismissed  as 
"myths  fostered  by  the  Pentagon  "  to  justify 
and  accelerate  Its  own  arms  program. 

This  theme— that  the  SovieU  are  not  in- 
terested in  strategic  superiority  or  a  first- 
strike  strategy— has  been  conspicuous  in 
Soviet  writings  and  articles  ever  since  1974. 
The  basic  elements  of  the  "new  Soviet  doc- 
trine" are: 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  seek  strategic 
superiority. 

The  Soviet  Uhion  does  not  have,  or  aspire 
to,  a  first-strike  strategy. 

The  Soviet  Union  threatens  no  one;  its  in- 
terests are  merely  defensive. 

The  Soviet  Union's  strategic  programs  are 
only  in  response  to  U.S.  weapons  programs. 

In  a  February  1979  article  in  Fortune,  two 
of  Trofimenko's  colleagues  in  the  Institute 
for  the  USA  and  Canada,  Radomir  Bog- 
danov  and  Lev  Semeiko,  whose  prior  affili- 
ations Include  the  Soviet  intelligence  and 
military  establishments  respectively,  contin- 
ued this  theme  in  what  was  offered  as  a  re- 
joinder to  an  earlier  article  in  Fortune  by 
Fred  Charles  Ikie.  "What  It  Means  to  Be 
Number  Two. ""  After  discussing  purported 
U.S.  overestimates  of  the  "Soviet  military 
threat"  (always  in  quotation  marks)— as 
well  as  the  need  to  avoid  becoming  trapped 
in  statistics  and  an  endless  numbers  game— 
they  declared  that: 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  opposed  to  any  idea 
of  its  own  strategic  superiority.  This  very 
notion  is  now  meaningless,  considering  the 
vast  scale  of  the  stockpiled  nuclear  weapons. 
Besides,  it  is  realized  In  the  Soviet  Union 
that  any  attempt  to  acquire  such  superiori- 
ty will  be  retaliated  against,  which  would 
mean  an  endless  arms  race.  The  "action- 
counteraction"  principle  has  much  too  often 
proved  its  viability  throughout  the  entire 
postwar  period,  as.  indeed,  it  has  through 
history.  The  only  reasonable  option  in  the 
nuclear  age  is,  first,  to  keep  the  present 
strategic  parity,  and  second,  to  progressively 
reduce  the  stockpile  of  weapons  so  as  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  parties  in- 
volved."" 

Perhaps  the  most  authoritative  statement 
along  these  lines  came  in  the  section  on 
"Military  Strategy"  written  by  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff.  Marshal  N.  V.  Ogarkov. 
in  Volume  VII  (1979)  of  the  "Soviet  Military 
Encyclopedia ": 

.  .  The  U.S.  and  the  other  NATO  coun- 
tries initiated  an  unprecedented  arms 
race  .  .  .  going  far  beyond  the  llmiU  re- 
quired for  defense  .  .  .  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  .  was  forced  to  strengthen  its  own 
defensive  capability. 
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"Soviet  military  strategy,  as  well  as  Soviet 
military  doctrine  as  a  whole,  have  an  espe- 
cially defensive  tendency;  they  do  not  pro- 
vide for  any  preemptive  strike  or  premedi- 
tated attacks. 

"Soviet  military  strategy  .  .  .  does  not 
have  as  its  own  objective  the  attainment  of 
military-technical  superiority  ofer  other 
countries."" 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  above  quotations 
do  reflect  current  Soviet  thinking— the  rec- 
ognition of  significant  limiu  to  military 
power  and  a  belief  in  the  benefits  associated 
with  a  stable  military  "balance. "  But  some 
central  questions  emerge:  Do  the  Soviets 
mean  what  they  say?  Is  what  they  say 
merely  propaganda?  Indeed,  are  the  state- 
ments part  of  a  carefully  orchestrated  effort 
purposely  to  mislead  the  West?  The  answers 
are  obviously  crucial  because  they  bear  not 
only  on  U.S.  strategic  arms  programs,  but 
also  on  the  viability— and  therefore  the  de- 
sirability— of  strategic  arms  control  as  em- 
bodied in  the  SALT  process.  Clearly,  the 
success  of  this  process  hinges  on  the  willing- 
ness of  both  sides  to  forgo  the  thrust  toward 
strategic  superiority  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  devastating  first  strike. 

There  is  thus  another  explanation  for  the 
changes  in  Soviet  declaratory  policy  that 
have  asserted  themselves  since  the  mid- 
1970s:  namely,  that  they  have  spearheaded 
a  tactical  shift  designed  to  mislead  the  West 
about  Soviet  strategic  intentions  and,  in  so 
doing,  restrain  the  West  from  new  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  programs,  that  the  Soviet 
drive  toward  strategic  superiority  and  the 
achievement  of  a  disarming  first-strike  ca- 
pability Is  unstinted,  and  that  success  In 
this  drive  is  possible  only  through  Western 
acquiescence.  The  latter.  In  turn,  calls  for  a 
Western  perception  that  the  Soviets  share  a 
basic  conviction,  prevalent  in  the  West, 
about  the  irrationality  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  inutility  of  nuclear  power. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  this  explana- 
tion cannot  be  conclusive.  Yet,  the  evidence 
seems  ample  In  terms  of  the  consistency  of 
the  themes  expressed  in  the  Soviet  litera- 
ture, botn  military  and  Party,  that  has  been 
addressed  to  internal  audiences  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  at  least  two  decades.  The 
themes  can  be  found  in  various  textbooks 
such  as  the  widely  referenced  "Military 
Strategy"  and  "Marxism-Leninism  on  War" 
and  Army.  For  example,  the  former  states: 

"The  nuclesu-  weapon  is  already  the  basis 
of  the  combat  might  of  all  services  of  the 
armed  forces.  Creating  the  advantage  over 
the  enemy  In  this  weapon  and  methods  of 
its  use  is  the  most  Important  task  In  the 
building  up  of  the  armed  forces  in  peace- 
time as  well  as  during  the  course  of  a 
war."  '♦ 

And  the  latter,  which  represents  the 
Communist  Party's  guidance  to  the  mili- 
tary, avers: 

"As  In  the  past,  the  character  and  the  out- 
come of  the  future  war  will  be  determined 
by  the  general  relation  of  forces.  In  case  of 
a  nuclear  war,  decisive  importance  will  be 
acquired  by  the  relation  of  nuclear  forces 
and  means,  as  well  as  by  the  individual  ele- 
ments of  the  nuclear  power  of  the  sides, 
that  is,  the  nuclear  stockpiles,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  means  for  their  delivery 
to  target,  the  efficiency  and  accuracy  of  the 
hit.  Thus,  the  struggle  for  military-techni- 
cal supremacy  has  now  become  decisive."  " 

Furthermore: 

"Massed  nuclear  missile  strikes  at  the 
armed  forces  of  the  opponent  and  at  his  key 
economic  and  political  objectives  can  deter- 
mine the  victory  of  one  side  and  the  defeat 


of  the  other  at  the  very  l>eginning  of  the 
war.  Therefore,  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
elements  of  the  supremacy  over  the  oppo- 
nent, and  the  ability  to  use  them  before  the 
opponent  does,  are  the  key  to  victory  in 
such  a  war."" '« 

The  notions  of  superiority,  of  the  need  to 
strike  first  In  the  event  of  war,  and  of  the 
importance  of  surprise  were  clearly  and  logi- 
cally elucidated  in  the  Soviet  literature  of 
the  1960s  and  1970s."  Those  notions  also 
seem  validated  by  the  course  of  Soviet  force 
development  and  weapon  systems  acquisi- 
tion that  has  been  in  train  since  before  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

But.  there  Is  no  denying  the  definite  shift 
in  tone  in  the  Soviet  literature  In  1974-1975. 
Again,  one  can  adduce  several  tactical  mo- 
tives for  this  shift  through  a  simple  process 
of  correlations.  The  immediate  target  of  the 
Soviet  shift  could  have  been  the  "peace  divi- 
dend" in  military  expenditures  that  the 
United  States  would  derive  from  disengage- 
ment from  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
was  expected  to  apply  toward  the  strength- 
ening of  a  variety  of  strategic  programs— 
the  B-1  bomber,  the  MX  and  Trident  mis- 
siles and  the  strategic  cruise  missile — as  was 
heralded  by  the  FY  1975  (March  4,  1974) 
Defense  Posture  Statement.  More  broadly, 
the  change  may  have  been  intended  to 
counter  the  "reactionary"  pro-defense  advo- 
cates in  the  United  States  who  in  the  mid- 
1970s  began  to  sound  more  shrilly  their 
warnings  about  the  growing  Soviet  threat, 
the  shift  In  the  strategic  balance,  the  vul- 
nerabilities the  West  would  face  in  the 
1980s  and,  therefore,  the  urgent  need  for 
the  United  States  to  fund  new  strategic  pro- 
grams. 

This  hypothesis  regarding  Soviet  motives 
gains  strength  in  light  of  intelligence  passed 
by  the  British  to  the  United  States  about 
high-level  Soviet  bloc  meetings  in  the 
Spring  of  1973.  when  the  Soviet  leaders. 
Brezhnev  In  particular,  emphasized  to  their 
East  European  counterparts  that  detente 
was  "a  tactical  policy  change  to  permit  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  establish  its  superiority  in  the 
next  12  to  15  years. "  '•  A  press  report  at  the 
time  vividly  Illuminated  the  problems  of  In- 
telligence perception  that  have  been  de- 
scribed earlier: 

■'Some  high-ranking  military  officials 
regard  the  intelligence  reports  as  confirma- 
tion of  their  suspicions  that  the  Russians 
are  intent  upon  using  accommodations  as  a 
way  of  disarming  the  West  and  establishing 
a  military  superiority  that  will  permit  a 
more  aggressive  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

"Most  civilian  analysts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  place  less  ominous  interpretations  on 
the  Intelligence  reports.  They  tend  to  con- 
sider the  reported  Brezhnev  statements  an 
Internal  tactic  designed  to  mollify  the  hard 
line  opposition  within  the  communist  camp 
as  the  Soviet  leader  pursues  a  policy  of  de- 
tente with  the  West."  '• 

The  simple  characterization  of  this  split 
as  one  between  military  Intelligence  special- 
ists (presumed  hard-liners)  and  their  civilian 
counterparts  (presumed  soft-Uners)  rings 
like  a  reporter's  exaggeration,  given  the  di- 
versity of  attitudes  on  both  these  sides  of 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community.  What  is 
valid,  however,  is  that  different  people  can 
and  will  reach  very  different  conclusions 
based  on  the  same  information.  In  any 
event,  according  to  a  later  follow-up  by 
Boston  Globe  reporter  William  Beecher,  the 
intelligence  report  was  suppressed  and  did 
not  affect  U.S.  national  intelligence  esti- 
mates until  1976,  and  then  only  as  a  result 
of  a  group  of  outside  specialists  known  as 


Team  B.  One  of  Beecher's  references  to  the 
report  is  particularly  relevant:  'He  [Brezh- 
nev] noted  that  while  negotiations  proceed- 
ed on  SALT  and  on  Mutual  Balanced  Force 
Reductions,  the  United  States  was  unlikely 
to  build  up  miliUrlly  in  reaction  to  the 
Soviet  build-up. "»» 

Additionally  interesting  in  retrospect  is 
the  timing  of  the  reported  communist  lead- 
ers' discussion— i.e.,  1973,  the  year  preceding 
the  aforementioned  shift  in  Soviet  doctrinal 
statements,  and  just  after  the  disinforma- 
tion department  of  the  KGB  had  been  up- 
graded in  importance.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  the  themes  newly  stressed  by 
the  Soviets  in  the  strategic-nuclear  arena 
have  been  paralleled  with  Increased  vigor  in 
the  European  context  in  recent  years.  Thus, 
a  meeting  of  the  Political  ConsulUtive  Com- 
mittee of  Warsaw  Pact  Treaty  member- 
countries  in  May  1980  issued  the  following 
statement: 

"...The  Warsaw  Treaty  member-coun- 
tries declare  once  again  that  they  have 
never  striven  and  will  not  strive  for  military 
superiority;  they  are  invariably  coming  out 
for  safeguarding  the  military  balance  in 
even  lower  levels,  for  reduction  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  military  confrontation  in 
Europe.  They  have  not,  have  never  had  and 
will  not  have  any  other  strategic  doctrine 
except  a  defensive  one.  They  have  not.  have 
never  had  and  will  not  have  the  intentions 
to  build  up  the  potential  for  the  first  nucle- 
ar strike.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  social 
order,  they  cannot  and  will  not  strive  for 
setting  up  -spheres  of  influence,"  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  military  or  political  control 
over  any  regions  or  international  transport 
communications."  " 

A  third  and  related  explanation  of  the  ap- 
parent shifts  in  Soviet  strategic  doctrine  in 
the  mid-1970s  is  that  they  were  Intended  to 
"explain"  and  cushion  the  impact  of  the 
continued  growth  in  Soviet  strategic  arse- 
nals. The  new  Soviet  themes  appeared  on 
the  eve  of  the  surfacing  of  major  new  Soviet 
ICBM  capabilities:  the  SS-I6.  -17,  -18  and 
-19  missiles.  This  objective  ties  in  very  nicely 
with  the  final  dimension  of  the  new  theme: 
namely,  the  warning  that  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  West  to  regain  superiority  would 
merely  trigger  a  new  round  In  the  arms 
race. 

THE  INTERVIEW  WITH  ILYA  DZHIRKVELOV 

In  May  1980.  the  London  Times  published 
a  three-part  interview  with  Ilya  Dzhlrkve- 
lov, a  former  KGB  officer  and  TASS  corre- 
spondent, who  had  defected  to  Great  Brit- 
ain the  previous  month  (presumably 
April)."  In  examining  the  interview  and  the 
message  it  communicates,  one  must,  in  all 
prudence,  bear  In  mind  the  KGB  tradition 
of  using  defectors,  emigres  and  other  appar- 
ent malcontents  as  "double  agents"  or  pur- 
veyors of  disinformation.  An  immediate 
question  is  raised  by  the  Identification  of 
Dzhlrkvelov  as  a  "former"  KGB  officer- 
one  who  was  "a  full-time  KGB  officer  until 
1956.""  According  to  Peter  Deriabln.  a  KGB 
officer  who  defected  in  1954  and  subse- 
quently described  his  education  and  experi- 
ence as  an  officer  of  state  security  in  his 
book.  "The  Secret  World,"  members  of  the 
KGB  do  not  simply  "leave  the  service." 

The  more  interesting  aspects  of  the  inter- 
view, in  any  event,  are  Dzhirkvelovs  com- 
ments about  Afghanistan.  Western  re- 
sponses. Soviet  moves  in  Africa  and  the  cur- 
rent leadership  in  the  Kremlin.  As  regards 
Afghanistan.  Dzhlrkvelov  deemed  the 
Soviet  invasion  ill-considered.  For  many 
years  a  Soviet  intelligence  expert  in  Iran 
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and  Turkey,  he  could  see  no  strategic  or  eco- 
nomic justification  for  the  invasion,  which 
"surprised  and  dismayed  many  middle-rank- 
ing Soviet  officials."  The  implication  is  not 
only  that  the  action  in  Afghanistan  is  un- 
popular within  the  Soviet  establishment, 
but  that  there  is  a  substantial  base  of 
middle-level  officials  who  disagree  with  cur- 
rent leadership  policies. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  Dzhirkve- 
lov's  discussion  of  Afghanistan  is  its  por- 
trayal as  a  potential  Vietnam  for  the  Soviet 
Union: 

The  Russians,  according  to  Mr.  Dzhirkve- 
lov,  are  not  equipped  or  prepared  for  moun- 
tain warfare.  He  believes  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's action  is  all  the  more  inexplicable  in 
view  of  previous  Soviet  experience  of  long 
and  bloody  fighting  against  anti-Soviet  na- 
tionalist rebels  [basmatchi]  in  Central  Asia 
during  the  early  years  of  Soviet  rule. 

The  basmatchi.  he  argues,  were  as  wild 
and  as  poorly  armed  as  the  Mujhidan  (com- 
batants in  a  holy  war)  of  Afghanistan,  yet  it 
took  the  entire  might  of  the  Red  Army. 
fighting  on  its  own  ground,  to  crush  them  in 
a  protracted  struggle. 

The  Soviet  troops  now  in  Afghanistan,  he 
maintains,  are  in  a  worse  position,  and  are 
likely  to  become  permanently  bogged  down 
in  a  war  they  may  never  win  on  foreign  soil. 

A  third  point  of  interest  is  Dzhirkvelov's 
applause  for  President  Carter's  boycott  of 
the  Olympics  in  Moscow— which  was  clearly 
a  nonviolent,  nonintrusive  and.  some  would 
argue,  ineffective  action.  The  only  other 
avenues  of  Western  response  to  Afghanistan 
mentioned  in  the  interview  seem  to  be  the 
BBC  and  Voice  of  America.  As  explained  by 
Dzhirkvelov.  there  has  been  an  immense 
growth  "  in  the  influence  of  these  Western 
transmitters:  "Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  those 
Russians  interested  in  politics  listen  to  the 
BBC  or  Voice  of  America,  as  indeed  do  the 
Soviet  leaders  themselves. "  Other  defectors 
and  emigres,  however,  have  sharply  ques- 
tioned the  effectiveness  of  Western  broad 
casts  into  the  Soviet  Union— witness  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Aleksandr  Solzheni- 
tsyn's  recent  article  in  Foreign  Affairs: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  directors  of  the  Voice 
of  America  are  constantly  trying  not  to 
arouse  the  anger  of  the  Soviet  leadership. 
In  their  zeal  to  serve  detente,  they  remove 
everything  from  their  programs  which 
might  irritate  the  communists  in  power. 
There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  such  politi- 
cal kowtowing  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
theCPSU.  .  .  ."" 

Solzhenltsyn  added  that  "at  times  the 
Voice  of  America  dances  to  the  tune  called 
by  the  communist  regime  or  indeed  becomes 
indistinguishable  from  a  Moscow  radio  sta- 
tion." " 

According  to  the  London  Times  article. 
Dzhirkvelov  spent  many  years  in  Africa— as 
a  correspondent  in  Zanzibar  in  the  mid- 
1960s  and  in  the  Sudan  in  the  early  1970s. 
His  message  on  Africa  is  clear:  "Soviet  strat- 
egy in  Africa  has  failed,  largely  due  to  Mos- 
cow's inability  to  comprehend  African  con- 
ditions and  the  African  cast  of  mind. "  The 
information  that  "correspondents"  send  to 
Moscow  is  often  tailored  "to  suit  the  Krem- 
lins  view  of  the  world. "  The  Russians  "have 
very  little  understanding  of  African  agrari- 
an and  tribal  societies."  They  often  back 
"the  wrong  horse  in  African  politics."  In 
summation:  "Looking  at  Africa  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Dzhirkvelov  sees  a  catalogue  of  setbacks 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  in  contrast  to  the  high 
hopes  of  the  1960s."" 

This  may  indeed  be  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  could  the  depiction  not  be  a  deliber- 


ate effort  to  lull  the  Western  nations— par- 
ticularly the  European  nation.s.  with  their 
heavy  dependence  on  African  resources- 
concerning  the  real  implications  of  the  ac- 
celerating and  expanding  Soviet-Cuban-Easi 
German  qffensive  in  Africa?  Could  it  not 
play  to  a  p>oint  of  view  that  has  been  promi- 
nent in  .some  influential  Western  circles: 
"Let  the  Soviets  stumble  into  their  inevita- 
ble pitfalls  in  Africa,  as  have  the  Western 
nations  before  them"? 

The  alleged  Soviet  failures  in  Africa  seem 
to  be  one  of  two  major  themes  in  the  inter- 
view article.  The  other  concerns  the  Soviet 
leaders,  who  are  portrayed  as  misinformed, 
told  what  they  want  to  hear  and  subject  to 
a  distorted  view  of  the  world.  They  are  cor- 
rupt, "an  isolated,  self-perpetuating,  aristo- 
bureaucrac>''.  "  and  "unprincipled  career- 
ists." The  Kremlin  is  "isolated  from  its  own 
people.'  and  "nepotism  is  rife."  .Under 
Brezhnev  this  condition  has  reached  ""epi- 
demic proportions."  "Corruption  at  the  top 
in  Russia  today  surpasses  anything  known 
in  tsarist  times.  "Nicholas  II  was  a  poor  man 
compared  to  Mr.  Brezhnev".'" 

The  leadership  allegedly  is  "unaware  of 
the  catastrophe  facing  the  Soviet  economy." 
The  ruling  elite  is  kept  in  power  by  the 
Army  and  the  KGB.  and  "anything  could 
happen  if  they  were  to  falter"  for  a  single 
day."'  Whoever  succeeds  Brezhnev  will  have 
to  restore  credibility  to  the  highest  offices. 
He  will  have  to  halt  the  ""economic  and 
moral  decay.  "  including  the  chronic  short- 
ages of  food  and  housing  and  the  spread  of 
alcoholism.  However,  radical  changes  may 
not  be  appropriate:  "If  the  Kremlin  tight- 
ens up  still  further.  .  .  .  something  could 
well  crack;  but  if  it  allows  liberalization, 
that  too  would  lead  to  an  unpredictable  ex- 
plosion"." The  current,  aging  leadership  will 
in  time  be  replaced  by  more  enlightened  bu- 
reaucrats who  have  a  more  realistic  view  of 
the  Soviet  system  and  its  problems: 

Whereas  in  the  past,  says  Mr.  Dzhirkve- 
lov. ordinary  Russians  complained  privately 
about  economic  decay  and  political  repres- 
sion, nowadays  more  and  more  members  of 
the  ruling  elite  itself  are  voicing  their  con- 
cern. These,  he  says,  include  officers  of  both 
the  Army  and  the  KGB.  "which  after  all  are 
composed  of  people,  many  of  whom  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  only  too  well."  Only 
the  pinnacle  of  power  is  totally  isolated 
from  reality. 

But  this  transition  to  a  new  and  more  en- 
lightened leadership  will  require  time  and 
Western  patience.  By  implication,  there 
might  even  be  an  incentive  for  the  West  to 
provide  economic  aid  in  order  to  assist  the 
new  leaders  when  they  take  control.  Cer- 
tainly there  must  be  recognition  of  the  dan- 
gers if  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  pushed 
too  rapidly. 

Is  this  wise  advice?  Is  it  dezinformatisiya? 
Or.  for  that  matter,  could  it  simply  repre- 
sent an  effort  by  a  defector  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  new  hosts  by  telling  them 
what  (he  feels)  they  want  to  hear? 

Whatever  may  be  the  answer  in  this  spe- 
cific case.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
theme,  "the  Soviet  system  Is  in  dire  difficul- 
ty,"' is  one  of  the  oldest  documented  staples 
of  Soviet  disinformation  strategies.  The 
theme  was  used  by  Moscow  In  the  interwar 
years,  with  telling  effect,  to  mislead  West- 
ern intellijence  services,  to  discourage  new 
attempts  at  military  intervention  in  the 
Soviet  Union  (on  the  assumption  that  time 
would  solve  the  Bolshevik  problem)  and  to 
attract  Western  economic  assistance  (on  the 
assumption  that  such  aid  and  the  "levers"'  it 
provided  to  the  West  would  accelerate  de- 
sired change  in  the  Soviet  system). 


This  theme  of  Soviet  disinformation  had 
obvious  advantages  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
munist revolutionaries  were  trying  to  con- 
solidate their  hold  on  Russian  society  and  to 
buy  time  for  building  defenses  against  the 
expected  foreign  invasions.  Today,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  superpower  on  the  global 
ascendancy,  the  stratagem  still  serves  both 
an  old  utility— e.g..  as  far  as  needed  Western 
technology  transfers  to  the  Soviet  Union 
are  concerned— as  well  as  a  new  purpose  in  a 
new  setting:  namely,  to  distract  Western 
perceptions  of  rising  Soviet  military  power. 
But  after  more  than  sixty  years  of  the 
theme"s  propagation,  are  we  still  to  take  it 
seriously? 

needed:  a  Concerted  attack  on  the 
disinformation  problem 

The  examples  above  have  been  presented 
to  illustrate  the  "prism  distortions""  that 
confront  the  Western  analyst  in  both  his 
broad  assessments  of  Soviet  strategic  inten- 
tions and  his  specific  interpretations  of  in- 
telligence data.  Analyses  that  do  not  inquire 
critically  into  the  origins  and  nature  of  the 
source  material  run  the  high  risk  of  stum- 
bling into  carefully  laid  disinformation 
traps. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  well  aware  of  the  im 
portance  of  shaping  the  opponent"s  percep- 
tions as  an  integral  part  of  the  intelligence 
battle  and  the  strategic  competition.  For  ex- 
ample, in  an  effort  to  seek  a  sharper  under- 
standing of  how  surprise  is  best  achieved  at 
the  start  of  a  war.  the  Soviets  conducted  a 
detailed  study  of  all  wars  over  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  concluding  that  "surprise  in  un- 
leashing wars  was  usually  achieved  as  a 
result  of  poor  knowledge  of  the  attacking 
side,  subjective  mistakes  in  evaluating  the 
intentions  and  plans  of  the  aggressor,  and 
superficial  analysis  of  the  measures  directed 
toward  surprise." ^"^  This,  quite  simply,  ex- 
plains why  disinformation  is  focused  upon 
in  the  new  "Soviet  Military  Encyclopedia"' 
as  a  key  element  in  achieving  surprise. 

According  to  the  CIAs  report  on  "Soviet 
Covert  Action  and  Propaganda."  several 
major  Soviet  institutions  are  involved  in  for- 
mulating and  disseminating  disinformation. 
Of  special  importance  in  this  respect  may  be 
the  research  institutes  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  USSR,  such  as  the  Institute 
of  the  USA  and  Canada,  whose  members 
appear  to  play  the  dual  role  of  analyzing 
Western  institutions  and  interest  groups 
and  of  shaping  Western  opinion  through 
both  written  and  oral  propaganda  and  disin- 
formation. It  is  virtually  predictable  that 
Yuri  Arbatov  and  his  minions  will  deploy  to 
the  United  States  for  conferences  and  meet- 
ings whenever  a  major  U.S. -Soviet  issue  is  at 
stake. 

Soviet  disinformation  efforts  are.  of 
course,  keenly  sensitive  to  Western  monitor- 
ing efforts.  The  new  Sovied  strategic  line" 
in  the  mid-1970s  described  earlier  not  only 
was  attuned  to  Sovied  objectives  in  SAL"! 
and  the  impending  Soviet  strategic  build-up. 
but  it  was  probably  responsive  as  well  to 
more  intensive  analytical  efforts  that  began 
to  be  directed  in  the  United  States  toward 
the  Soviet  strategic  literature  in  the  early 
1970s— as  evidenced  by  monographs  by  the 
University  of  Miami  Center  for  Advanced 
International  Studies  on  "The  Role  of  Nu- 
clear Forces  in  Current  Soviet  Strategy.""  "■ 
and  "Convergence  of  Communism  and  Cap- 
italism: The  Soviet  View."""  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  Air  Forces  "Soviet  Military  Thought " 
series  that  began  with  "The  Offensive""  2" 
and  "Scientific-Technical  Progress  and  the 
Revolution  in  Military  Affairs."  •■'  Within 
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two  years  of  the  publication  of  these  efforts. 
a  filtering  process  became  conspicuous  in 
Soviet  strategic  writings,  stressing  the  de- 
fensive"" and  "parity""  aspirations  while 
shading  the  traditional  Soviet  line  of 
thought  concerning  the  importance  of  supe- 
rior military  strength  and  the  indispensabil- 
ity  of  a  war-winning  posture. 

As  has  been  suggested,  these  themes  have 
already  taken  their  toll  on  Western  percep- 
tions, including  those  in  the  professional  in- 
telligence communities.  If  the  past  is  any 
guide,  however.  Western  analysts  will  have 
to  brace  themselves  for  an  outpouring  of 
Soviet  disinformation  efforts  during  the 
leadership  transition  following  Brezhnev's 
death.  In  such  times,  disinformation  serves 
not  only  the  defensive  role  of  screening  aiiy 
power  struggle  in  the  Kremlin  from  the  out- 
side world,  but  also  the  opportunistic  mis- 
sion of  misleading  external  target  audiences 
about  the  nature  of  ""changes""  implicit  in 
the  new  leadership.  No  doubt,  there  will  be 
"changes""  after  Brezhnev,  as  there  have 
always  been  in  past  successions,  but  just  as 
likely  they  will  be  changes  in  style  and  tac- 
tics, not  in  basic  Soviet  strategy  or  national 
goals.  One  can  infer  from  the  previous  ex- 
amples some  possible  stage-setting  for  pre- 
cisely such  a  new  disinformation  effort. 

This  leads  to  a  question  that  is  crucial  to  a 
well-founded  assessment  of  the  broader  con- 
text within  which  Soviet  military  programs 
and  policies— and  the  veracity  of  Soviet 
statements  concerning  them— can  be  ad- 
judged. Are  Soviet  military  programs  and 
policies  essentially  pragmatic— or  even  reac- 
tive to  Western  programs,  as  Soviet  spokes- 
men like  to  aver  and  many  Western  analysts 
like  to  believe?  Or  are  they  part  of  a  larger 
design  and  planning  process,  in  which  the 
military,  political  and  economic  strands  are 
integrally  interwoven  into  a  "grand  strate- 
gy"? 

There  seems  to  be  a  congenital  skepticism 
in  the  West  about  the  existence  of  such  a 
Soviet  grand  strategy— a  skepticism  that 
perhaps  leans  not  so  much  upon  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Soviet  system  as  it  does 
upon  the  better  knowledge  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  coordinating  national  strategies 
within  the  Western  democracies.  Consider, 
for  example.  Henry  A.  Kissinger's  recent 
categorical  statement:  ""Nothing  could  be 
more  mistaken  than  to  fall  in  with  the  myth 
of  an  inexorable  Soviet  advance  carefully 
orchestrated  by  some  superplanners.'"'"  Yet. 
whether  or  not  the  Soviet  advance  is  "inexo- 
rable,"" certainly  there  is  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  Soviet  planners  do  think  in 
terms  of  integrated  strategy— the  Soviet 
concept  of  a  ""correlation  of  forces'"  is  just 
that— and  that  they  approach  their  plan- 
ning task  within  long-range  dimensions.  We 
have,  for  example,  the  testimony  of  a 
prominent  Warsaw  Pact  defector  about  a 
Soviet  "Long  Range  Strategic  Plan  for  the 
Next  10-15  Years  and  the  Years  After,  "^i 
which  squares  very  nicely  with  Marshal  So- 
kolovskiy's  own  description  of  Soviet  long- 
range  planning  during  the  1960s. '^ 

Whether  such  long-range  planning  is  on 
the  mark  and  effective  is  another  question. 
Clearly,  however,  the  belief  in  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  a  Soviet  grand  strategy 
bears  sharply  on  the  discernment  of  what  is 
fact  and  what  is  disinformation  in  intelli- 
gence about  the  Soviet  Union.  Professor 
Richard  Pipes,  for  one,  contends  that  disbe- 
lief in  a  broader  Soviet  strategic  design  is  at 
the  root  of  many  mistakes  committed  in 
U.S.  intelligence  estimates  of  the  Soviet  in- 
tentions. "My  feeling  is  that,  apart  from 
whatever  institutional  problems  there  may 


be.  the  fundamental  problem  is  that  the 
people  drafting  these  estimates  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Russian 
or  Soviet  grand  strategy.  .  .  .""■'■' 

In  the  final  analysis,  how'ever.  the  solu- 
tion to  the  rising  problem  of  Soviet  disinfor- 
mation at  a  critical  juncture  of  the  global 
competition  lies  in  a  more  rigorous,  compre- 
hensive and  skeptical  assessment  of  all  di- 
mensions of  the  data  base  in  which  intelli- 
gence estimates— and  the  policies  they  influ- 
ence—are steeped.  This  includes  prominent- 
ly the  effort,  in  cases  where  differing  con- 
clusions are  presented  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  data,  to  look  critically  at  the  underly- 
ing analyses— their  assumptions  and  logical 
progressions— with  an  eye  toward  significant 
distinctions  or  points-of-departure.  and  to 
set  about  to  resolve  or  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences. 

An  even  more  obvious  need  is  to  study 
more  intensively  the  "anatomy"  of  Soviet 
disinformation— its  purveyors,  tactics, 
themes  and  objectives— and  to  integrate  the 
findings  into  the  intelligence  process.  There 
is  an  enormous  volume  of  largely  untapped 
data  that  can  be  harnessed  to  this  task.  It 
would  be  in  the  U.S.  Government's  enlight- 
ened self-interest  to  permit  broader  access 
to  this  data  as  part  of  a  concerted  attack  on 
the  disinformation  problem.  Until  we  make 
greater  headway  in  stripping  away  the 
layers  of  secrecy  and  deception  from  Soviet 
military  programs,  and  intentions,  we  will 
continue  to  grope  uncertainly  and  hazard- 
ously in  the  strategic  arena. 
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HANDGUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  FBI 
crime  reports  state  that  a  violent 
crime  occurs  in  our  Nation  every  24 
seconds.  I  understand  and  feel  the 
frustration  which  results  from  the  vio- 
lence that  occurs  in  our  cities  and 
towns.  I  can  understand  why  this  frus- 
tration causes  many  who  are  seeking 
an  end  to  this  violence  to  strike  out  at 
what  they  view  as  its  cause.  It  is  some- 
how reassuring  to  feel  that  if  we  as  a 
society  can  only  control  this  some- 
thing that  causes  violence,  the  prob- 
lem will  be  solved. 

Unfortunately,  because  all  too  often 
the  real  cause  of  a  problem  is  difficult 
to  understand  or  correct  or  both, 
many  will  point  to  a  symptom  of  the 
problem,  declare  it  the  culprit,  and 
attack  it  feverishly.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  attack  succeeds  or  fails, 
the  real  problem,  which  was  ignored, 
remains.  In  this  approach  nothing  is 
gained  and  much  is  lost. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  what  is 
involved  in  the  issue  of  handgun  con- 
trol. Individuals,  justly  concerned 
about  the  crime  and  violence  which 
has  seemingly  become  part  of  our  na- 
tional life,  have  incorrectly  focused  on 
the  handgun  as  its  cause. 
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We  do  not  have  a  gun  problem  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  a  criminal 
problem.  The  belief  that  a  restriction 
or  prohibition  on  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  handguns  will  result  in 
less  crime  is  not  founded  on  facts, 
logic,  or  the  reality  of  the  nature  of 
crime. 

Of  all  the  gun  laws  ever  enacted, 
with  each  promised  by  its  proponents 
to  reduce  crime,  not  one  city,  not  one 
State  has  experienced  a  reduction  in 
crime  rates,  nor  even  a  reduced  rate  of 
crime  growth  in  comparison  to  neigh- 
boring jurisdictions  without  such  laws. 
FBI  figures  show  that  since  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  instituted  strict 
handgiin  laws  its  murder  rate  has  in- 
creased 17  percent.  Compare  this  to 
neighboring  Virginia  where  there  are 
few  restrictive  gim  laws  and  where  the 
homicide  rate  actually  decreased  9  per- 
cent in  1980  from  1979. 

New  York,  with  its  restrictive  gun 
laws,  has  been  dubbed  the  robbery 
capital  of  our  country.  Miami,  with 
laws  requiring  police  permits  to  buy 
handguns,  handgun  proficiency  test- 
ing, waiting  periods,  and  bans  on  the 
sale  of  so-called  Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cials, is  one  of  the  most  crime-ridden 
cities  in  our  Nation.  Yet,  nearby  Jack- 
sonville, with  none  of  the  restrictive 
gun  laws  of  Miami,  has  only  one-fifth 
of  the  murder  rate. 

To  blame  the  occurrence  or  increase 
of  crime  on  an  inanimate  object  be- 
trays an  intellectual  shallowness.  To 
state,  for  instance,  that  violent  crime 
in  New  York  City  is  caused  by  hand- 
guns, is  like  stating  that  graffiti  in 
New  York  City  is  caused  by  cans  of 
spray  paint. 

Reason  and  commonsense  dictate 
that  handguns,  like  cans  of  spray 
paint  or  any  other  object  ever  created 
by  man.  are  not  evil  in  and  of  them- 
selves, but  that  they  can  be  used  for 
the  wrong  purposes.  Though  used  in 
crimes,  handguns  do  not  perpetrate 
and  carry  out  these  crimes.  The  func- 
tion of  deciding  upon  and  commiting 
an  unlawful  act  Is  done  by  a  person 
and  only  a  person,  not  guns,  not  cans 
of  spray  paint,  not  anything  else,  only 
a  person.  It  is  only  when  the  expres- 
sion of  human  decision  and  agency 
apply  themselves  to  inanimate  objects 
that  any  action  or  result  occurs. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the 
number  of  handguns  in  private  hands 
is  a  factor  in  the  amount  of  crime  oc- 
curring in  our  country.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 60  million  handguns  in 
the  United  States  today.  Less  than 
0.004  of  these  60  million  handguns  will 
be  used  in  the  commission  of  crime.  In 
other  words,  over  99.6  percent  of  all 
handguns  in  the  possession  of  private 
Americans  are  not  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  any  crime.  Having  these  facts, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
private  ownership  of  handguns  in  the 
United  States  is  a  significant  cause  of 
crime.  It  is  further  a  fact  that  half  of 


all  criminal  homicides  in  the  United 
States  are  committed  with  other 
means  than  handguns.  This  indicates 
that  despite  the  fairly  ready  availabil- 
ity of  handguns,  there  are  other  major 
factors  in  murder  that  would  cause  it 
to  happen  even  if  there  were  no  hand- 
guns at  all. 

In  a  study  funded  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  called, 
"Weapons  and  Violent  Crime."  Prof. 
James  Wright  and  Peter  Rossi  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  concluded 
that: 

There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  gun 
ownership  among  the  population  as  a  whole 
is.  per  se.  an  important  cause  of  criminal  vi- 
olence. 

Further.  Professors  Wright  and 
Rossi  found  that  laws  restricting 
handgun  ownership  or  possession  nei- 
ther curb  crime  or  limit  the  access  of 
criminals  to  firearms.  Their  previously 
mentioned  study  supports  the  findings 
of  Douglas  Murry  of  the  University  of 
Wiscoiisin  who,  in  doing  a  study  for 
the  Wisconsin  State  Council  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  found  that: 

The  severity  of  handgun  control  laws  has 
no  significant  effect  on  the  violent  crime 
rates  of  the  fifty  states,  thus  far  the  rela- 
tionship between  gun  laws  and  crime  is  non- 
existent. 

In  checking  the  results  of  the  Wis- 
consin study  Matthew  De  Zee  of  Flori- 
da State  University  agreed: 

The  results  indicate  that  not  a  single  gun 
control  law,  and  not  all  the  gun  control  laws 
added  together,  had  a  significant  impact. 
Gun  laws  do  not  appear  to  affect  gun 
crimes. 

Commonsense  would  dictate  that 
criminals  are  criminals  exactly  be- 
cause they  break  laws.  An  individual 
who  has  little  concern  for  laws  against 
assault,  robbery,  rape,  drug  traffick- 
ing, or  murder,  is  going  to  have  little 
concern  for  laws  restricting  or  prohib- 
iting his  possession  of  handguns.  The 
Omnibus  Crime  and  the  Gun  Control 
Acts  of  1968  were  major  Federal  ef- 
forts to  regulate  firearms  use.  Note 
the  1968  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  ruled  that  criminals  do  not  have 
to  register  firearms  if  to  do  so  would 
violate  self-incrimination  provisions  of 
the  fifth  amendment.  Both  these,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  local  and  State 
statutes  which  call  for  background 
checks,  waiting  periods,  registration, 
and  licensing  of  handguns,  are  notable 
only  in  their  failure  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  criminal  use  of  firearms. 

Such  iacts  should  surprise  no  one. 
Criminals,  If  they  choose  to  obtain 
weapons,  merely  deal  on  the  street 
with  other  criminals.  Such  dealing  Is 
Identical  In  nature  to  that  done  In 
drugs  and  stolen  property  and  Is  done 
as  a  matter  of  course  circumventing 
any  gun  control  laws. 

Gun  control  advocates.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  bolster  their  argument  for 
handgun  control,  often  compare  the 
level  of  crime  In  the  United  States 


with  that  of  other  countries  which 
have  strict  gun  laws.  Such  selective 
comparisons  are  superficial  at  best  and 
ignore  signlflcEint  cultural  differences. 
For  instance.  England,  a  country  with 
strict  laws  concerning  the  private  own- 
ership of  firearms  and  a  lower  crime 
rate  than  the  United  States,  is  used  as 
an  example  of  crime  control  through 
gun  control.  Yet  gun  control  advocates 
avoid  mention  of  Switzerland  and 
Israel  where  virtually  every  household 
is  armed  and  where  murder  rates  are 
comparable  to  those  in  England  with 
its  strict  laws. 

Another  country  which  is  often 
pointed  to  a£  an  example  of  crime  con- 
trol as  a  result  of  gun  control  Is  Japan. 
However.  Prof.  Hldelchlro  Nakano,  a 
Japanese  sociologist,  states  that  such  a 
comparison  between  our  two  countries 
is  improper.  He  feels  that  violence  in 
America  is  not  caused  by  the  presence 
of  guns  but  Is  a  disease  which  has 
become  Indigenous  to  American  socie- 
ty. He  points  out  that: 

American  society  differs  from  Japanese 
society  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  feeling  of 
common  community  is  much  weaker  among 
Americans.  TTiere  have  been  more  serious 
social  cleavages  according  to  region,  class, 
ethnic  affiliation,  or  generation  partly  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  undergone 
rapid  growth  while  absorbing  waves  of  im- 
migrants from  every  comer  of  the  globe. 
Furthermore,  if,  as  I  have  suggested,  the 
source  of  violence  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
American  values,  a  reduction  in  violence  will 
not  result  from  limiting  access  to  the  means 
of  violence  alone. 

The  FBI's  uniform  crime  reports  re- 
ported 13  million  serious  crimes  taking 
place  in  the  United  States  last  year. 
This  Is  a  level  55  percent  higher  than 
a  decade  before.  The  Impact  of  these 
grim  statistics  Is  all  the  greater  when 
It  Is  pointed  out  that  46  percent  of  vio- 
lent crime  Is  not  reported  to  any  police 
or  governmental  authority. 

What  has  taken  place  In  our  society 
to  bring  about  this  problem  of  crime 
and  violence?  Certainly,  we  can  point 
to  problems  In  our  criminal  justice 
system.  Crime  figures  show  that  as 
little  as  3  percent  of  crime  In  the 
United  States  will  result  In  apprehen- 
sion, conviction,  and  punishment.  The 
cause  of  such  a  situation  can  be  traced 
to  any  number  of  factors  within  and 
without  the  criminal  system  itself. 
But,  here  again  the  criminal  justice 
system  Is  a  system  that  reacts  to  crimi- 
nal conduct  that  Is  taking  place.  We 
have  not  addressed  the  core  problem 
of  why  crime  occurs.  Mark  W.  Cannon. 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  "Crime 
and  the  Decline  of  Values"  gave  a  pen- 
etrating view  of  the  cause  of  crime: 

Numerous  theories  attempting  to  explain 
the  causes  of  crime  and  delinquent  behavior 
have  been  advanced.  Some  assert  that  anti- 
social behavior  is  often  "neurological"  or 
"psychological."  and  hence  uncontrollable. 
Others  maintain  that  sociological  and  cul- 
tural factors^  including  poverty  and  class- 
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based  frustrations,  contribute  heavily  to 
crime.  Crime  is  even  viewed  by  some  to  be  a 
"rational  response"  to  the  inequities  of  our 
capitalistic  economic  system.  Though  alco- 
holism, poverty,  and  perceived  social  injus- 
tice all  contribute  to  crime,  there  is  a  deeper 
force  that  is  causing  a  breakdown  of  our  so- 
ciety. These  merely  tip  the  ra/t  of  social 
order,  while  a  deep  current  is  moving  the 
entire  raft  at  a  startling  speed.  That  deep 
current  is  our  failure  to  transmit  positive 
values,  norms,  and  attachments  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

Mr.  Cannon  then  cites  Justice 
Powell  who  felt  that  our  society  was 
experiencing  a  major  decline  of 
morals: 

We  are  being  cut  adrift  from  the  type  of 
humanizing  authority  which  in  the  past 
shaped  the  character  of  our  people.  He  was 
not  referring  to  governmental  authority, 
but  to  the  more  personal  forms  we  have 
Icnown  in  the  home,  church,  school  and 
conwnunity  which  once  gave  direction  to  our 
lives. 

Throughout  history.  families, 
churches,  and  schools  perpetuated  the 
norms  and  values  of  a  society.  The  de- 
terioration of  these  Institutions  has 
left  a  void  that  is  manifesting  Itself  In 
today's  level  of  crime.  Crime  does  not 
have  Its  roots  in  the  availability  of 
handguns,  its  roots  He  In  values,  per- 
sonal conduct,  morality,  and  social 
philosophy. 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
crime  and  violence  we  experience  in 
the  United  States  is  a  result  of  those 
in  our  society  that  have  consciously 
adopted  the  philosophy  that  their 
part  In  life  Is  to  rob.  plunder,  and 
murder  others. 

Mr.  President,  more  and  more  people 
are  realizing  that  crime  is  a  result  of 
some  in  society  viewing  others  as  prey. 
Chip  Elliott  expressed  his  feelings  In  a 
recent  article  In  Esquire  and  appropri- 
ately titled  "Letter  From  an  Angry 
Reader": 

So  there  you  are:  a  nation  of  pirates.  As 
long  as  we  live  In  a  society  In  which  a  large 
constituency  thinks  it  can  do  whatever  it 
damn  pleases— no  sense  of  morality  asked 
for  or  required— then  those  of  us  who  have 
the  middle-class  work  ethic,  those  of  us  who 
believe  the  Freudian  epithets  of  work  and 
love,  will  be  seen  as  potential  victims  by  the 
flocks  of  hustlers  and  lurkers  who  are  out 
there.  It  is  sometimes  tough  to  get  a  Job.  It 
is  also,  right  now,  easier  to  rob  people  than 
it  is  to  work  for  money.  Its  easier  because  it 
can  be  gotten  away  with.  These  people  be- 
lieve no  one  will  stop  them.  They're  right. 
No  one  will.  Not  the  police,  not  the  courts, 
not  the  penal  system.  No  one  but  the  grow- 
ing number  of  us  who  have  decided  we  will 
not  be  victimized  again,  ever. 

Mr.  President,  an  evergrowing 
number  are  concluding,  reluctantly, 
that  they  must  be  able  to  provide  for 
their  own  self-defense. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  recently  high- 
lighted the  fact  that  the  right  of  self- 
defense  Is  a  universal  and  elementary 
right  of  man: 

In  the  name  of  an  elementary  require- 
ment of  justice,  peoples  have  a  right  even  a 
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duty  to  protect  their  existence  and  freedom 
by  proportionate  means  against  an  unjust 
aggressor. 

Whether  an  unjust  aggressor  be  a 
foreign  nation,  a  government,  or  a 
criminal,  peoples  and  Individuals  have 
a  right  to  protect  themselves,  their 
family,  and  their  property.  Such  a 
need  of  self-defense  cannot  be  dis- 
missed or  taken  lightly.  In  their  study 
Professors  Wright  and  Rossi  found 
that  about  half  of  all  households  in 
the  United  States  keep  firearms.  In 
these  over  37  million  gun  owning 
households,  some  15  percent  or  over 
5.550.000  had  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold actually  use  the  g\in  in  self-de- 
fense at  some  time. 

Those  who  seek  gun  control  make 
vague  references  to  the  days  of  the 
wild  west  and  would  have  us  rely 
solely  on  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
our  protection.  This  approach  Is  not 
realistic.  It  Is  little  comfort  for  an  un- 
armed citizen  to  have  to  rely  on  a 
police  force  whose  resources  have  long 
been  dangerously  stretched  thin  and 
whose  response  time  is  often  measured 
not  In  minutes  but  In  hours.  Indeed, 
the  courts  have  long  recognized  the 
sheer  Impossibility  of  providing  police 
protection  to  Individual  citizens.  A 
recent  D.C.  appellate  court  opinion 
reaffirmed  a  well  established  and  uni- 
formally  accepted  rule  that: 

A  government  and  its  agents  are  under  no 
general  duty  to  provide  public  services,  such 
as  police  protection,  to  any  particular  indi- 
vidual citizen. 

The  court  held  that  the  police  have 
a  duty  only  to  the  public  at  large  and 
not  to  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  am  surprised  that  a  municipality 
could  so  totally  ignore  the  legitimate 
need  and  right  of  its  own  residents  for 
protection  of  self  and  property  that  It 
would  make  It  Illegal  to  even  have  a 
handgun  In  the  home. 

Law  abiding  residents  of  Morton 
Grove,  111.,  now  find  themselves  either 
breaking  a  law  which  carries  a  6- 
month  jail  term  and  a  $500  fine  or 
find  they  are  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  proper- 
ty from  criminals  who  arm  themselves 
at  will  from  other  criminal  sources  and 
who  have  little  fear  of  being  arrested, 
tried,  and  punished  for  their  criminal 
acts.  The  city  of  Morton  Grove  un- 
doubtedly feels  It  is  acting  In  a  very 
humanitarian  manner  under  Its  police 
powers  In  protecting  residents  from 
themselves.  However,  a  local  or  State 
government  that  shows  such  an  abso- 
lute misunderstanding  of  individual 
rights  and  liberties,  the  proper  func- 
tion of  governments,  and  the  tyrarmy 
of  crime,  is  one  which  misunderstands 
its  overall  role  in  the  protection  of  its 
citizens.  Such  misunderstanding 
cannot  be  tolerated  or  condoned. 

A  far  better  approach.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, than  the  myth  of  crime  control 
through  gun  control  is  to  foster  the  re- 


sponsible ownership  of  weapons.  This 
Is  being  done  on  a  small  scale  at  local 
levels  nationwide.  We  don't  have  to 
give  everyone  a  .38  Special.  We  do 
have  to  recognize  that  the  wrong 
people  already  have  them.  We  must, 
as  President  Reagan  pointed  out.  en- 
courage those  who  desire  to  have  fire- 
arms to  learn  how  to  use  them  proper- 
ly and  safely. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have 
a  gun  problem  In  our  Nation;  we  have 
a  criminal  problem.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  American  people  will  weather 
this  storm.  But,  Its  answer  does  not  lie 
In  gun  control  which  even  to  be  effec- 
tive would  require  conversion  of  our 
society  to  an  outright  police  state.  I 
think  the  fallacy  of  gun  control  is 
summed  up  very  well  by  the  widow  of 
John  Lennon,  Yoko  Ono.  when  she 
stated  in  an  Interview  with  Rolling 
Stone: 

Eventually,  I  would  like  to  think  that  the 
world  will  be  so  peaceful  we  wont  need  to 
carry  guns.  But  of  course  guns  are  not  the 
only  weapons.  Control  the  guns,  and  some- 
body will  think  of  another  method.  Its  not 
the  weapon  that  creates  murder— ifs  the 
mind.  It  might  just  be  like  Prohibitions 
•  *  *.  It  may  sound  like  a  good  idea,  but  the 
reality  is  not  the  same  •  •  *. 


INTERNATIONAL  SOLIDARITY 

NECESSARY       ON       GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  week's  Newsweek  there  Is  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Holocaust  Unsweetened" 
In  which  Harry  F.  Waters  reviews  the 
CBS  television  movie  "The  Wall." 
which  will  be  presented  on  February 
16.  The  literary  source  for  the  movie  Is 
a  classic:  John  Hersey's  1950  novel 
about  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

Mr.  Waters  major  praise  for  the  ad- 
aptation Is  Its  realistic  portrayal  of 
Jewish  victims,  not  as  all-noble,  but  as 
Individuals  with  normal  human  frail- 
ties. This  is  the  power  of  the  presenta- 
tion in  which  the  unimaginable  is 
made  believable. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  article 
reads: 

For  once  on  TV.  the  final  product  was 
worth  the  compromises  built  into  iu  con- 
struction. This  movie  bursts  with  relevance. 
The  Polish  extras  in  the  crowd  scenes,  their 
somber  faces  adorned  with  Lech  Walesa- 
style  mustaches,  look  like  outtakes  from  last 
nights  newscast.  Perhaps  as  its  being 
shown,  residenu  of  a  real  Warsaw  tenement 
will  be  locked  in  agonized  debate  over  the 
choice  t)etween  capitulation  and  defiance. 
CBSs  "The  Wall"  cuts  to  the  marrow  of 
that  dilemma  while  refusing  to  supply  an 
easy  solution.  One  lesson  emerges:  the  first 
step  is  solidarity. 

Mr.  Waters  urges  the  first  step  of 
solidarity,  as  necessary  now  as  it  was 
when  the  Nazis  were  attempting  to 
splinter  and  destroy  Polish  under- 
ground movements.  He  points  to  the 
present-day  relevance  of  the  lessons 
tragically  learned  from  the  Holocaust; 
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a  crucial  one  being  the  dangers  of  divi- 
sion. 

We  in  this  body  have  to  deal  with 
this  problem  of  division  on  a  pressing 
and  important  topic:  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  am  not  talking  about  di- 
vision of  the  American  people,  because 
since  President  Truman  first  submit- 
ted the  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation it  has  had  the  broad  support  of 
Americans  across  the  country  as  well 
as  their  leaders.  Is  there  deep  and  fun- 
damental division  on  this  issue  in  the 
American  public?  No;  there  is  not. 

What  we  must  realize  is  that  by  re- 
fusing to  ratify  this  much-needed 
treaty,  and  by  being  the  only  major 
nation  not  lending  our  voice  to  the 
cause,  we  are  creating  division  in  the 
international  demand  for  outlawing 
the  perverse  crime  of  genocide.  It  is  a 
pity  and  a  shame  that  the  United 
States,  a  leader  in  initiating  and  imple- 
menting international  agreements, 
should  thwart  efforts  at  global  coop- 
eration on  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Waters  that  the 
first  step  is  solidarity;  international 
solidarity  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  immedi- 
ately ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Newsweek.  Feb.  15,  1982] 
Holocaust  Unsweetened 

As  grist  for  the  made-for-TV  movie  mill, 
the  Nazi  Holocaust  ranks  right  up  there 
with  real-life  struggles  against  terminal  ill- 
ness. It  is  hardly  difficult  to  figure  out  why. 
Like  the  trauma  of  cancer.  Hitlers  hideous 
"final  solution"  offers  guaranteed  ingredi- 
ents for  emotional  impact:  terror,  rage,  her- 
oism and  grisly  death,  all  packaged  under 
the  emblem  of  historical  authenticity.  But 
for  all  the  network's  admirable  intentions, 
their  dramatizations  of  Jewish  genocide  in 
World  War  II  too  often  exude  a  disquieting 
whiff  of  exploitation.  In  their  obsession 
with  ratings,  video  moviemakers  tend  to 
sweeten  the  unpalatable  with  simplistically 
pat  characterizations  that  transform  trage- 
dy into  easy  melodrama. 

CBS's  "The  Wall,  "  which  will  be  present- 
ed over  three  hours  of  Feb.  16.  makes  its 
own  compromises  with  factual  unpleasan- 
tries— yet  it  manages  to  rise  above  TV's  Hol- 
ocaust genre  with  unforgettable  force.  That 
achievement  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
movie's  literary  source  and  topical  locale. 
Drawn  from  John  Hersey's  classic  1950 
novel  about  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 
"The  Wall "  was  filmed  on  the  same  polish 
earth  that  now  shudders  beneath  another 
set  of  tank  treads.  Best  of  all.  the  adapta- 
tion shuns  the  all-noble  stereotypes  that 
viewers  have  been  conditioned  to  expect  in 
such  sagas.  These  Jewish  martyrs  display 
enough  human  frailties  to  make  their  valor 
all  the  more  moving— and  the  unimaginable 
terribly  believable. 

HONOR 

"The  Wall"  traces  the  psychic  journey  of 
a  most  improbable  hero.  Dolek  Berson, 
played  by  Britain's  Tom  Conti.  is  a  coolly 
dispassionate  Jewish  drifter  who  steadfastly 


suppresses  his  outrage  until  the  Warsaw  in- 
ferno all  but  engulfs  him.  Selfishness  and 
self-delusion  also  afflict  Berson's  neighbors. 
As  the  Nazis  tighten  their  noose,  a  promi- 
nent jeweler.  Eli  Wallach.  abandons  his 
family  and  buys  his  way  to  freedom.  •I 
didn't  ask  to  be  a  Jew.  it  was  wished  on  me." 
he  tells  hi*  children  before  fleeing  with 
Aryan  credentials.  Other  Jewish  elders  re- 
treat behind  their  faith  in  divine  wisdom.  "I 
believe  in  God  even  when  he's  silent,"  ex- 
plains one  rabbi  with  a  shrug.  Ultimately, 
the  best  of  the  beleaguered— led  by  reluc- 
tant hero  Berson— opt  for  honor  over  silent 
doom  in  the  death  camps.  The  film  builds  to 
a  crescendo  of  carnage  as  650  Jewish  men, 
women  and  children  make  an  apocalyptic 
stand  against  3.000  heavily  armed  Germans. 
This  rebellion's  denouement  is  every  bit  as 
harrowing  as  the  mass  suicide  in  last -year's 
■Masada."  But  while  that  ABC  mini-series 
lapsed  into  preachy  overkill,  the  CBS  movie 
allows  its  documentary-style  camera  work  to 
convey  a  horror  beyond  the  reach  of  words. 
"The  Wall  "  is  not  without  its  structural 
defects.  CBS.  while  originally  intended  to 
run  the  film  in  four  hours  over  two  nights, 
seems  to  have  done  its  editing  with  an  ax. 
Characters  arrive  on  screen  in  what  appear 
to  be  major  roles,  then  abruptly  vanish  like 
wraiths  in  a  fog.  And  lovers  of  Hersey's 
novel  will  be  disappointed  to  discover  that 
the  book's  most  memorable  figure— a  com- 
passionately nosy  Jewish  diarist  who  chron- 
icles the  ghetto's  annihilation— has  been 
dropped  from  the  adaptation.  As  recom- 
pense for  that,  however,  the  film's  cast 
serves  HersKy's  story  almost  as  well  as  its 
cameras.  Lisa  Eichhorn  brings  just  the  right 
mixture  of  bravado  and  trepidation  to  her 
portrayal  of  the  resistance  fighters'  Joan  of 
Arc.  As  Berson,  Conti  projects  a  natural  feel 
for  his  character's  moral  ambiguity. 

CONFISCATED 

The  production  of  "The  Wall "  may  have 
been  the  most  difficult  in  television  history. 
During  the  five  years  between  purchase  of 
TV  rights  to  the  book  and  final  editing,  the 
project  survived  several  executive  turnovers 
at  CBS  and  the  ouster  of  Polish  Communist 
Party  leader  Edward  Gierek,  who  had  grant- 
ed permission  to  shoot  in  Poland.  As  labor 
strikes  spread  throughout  the  country  and 
the  new  government  grew  suspicious  of  the 
West,  cast  and  crew  raced  to  finish  before 
they  were  booted  out.  Fearful  that  the  film 
would  be  confiscated,  the  production  man- 
ager began  hiding  each  day's  footage  under 
his  bed. 

One  obstacle  that  couldn't  be  overcome 
was  the  government's  insistence  that  the 
production  play  down  Poland's  own  role  in 
the  Holocaust.  During  World  War  II  perva- 
sive anti-Semitism  prompted  many  Poles 
not  only  to  avert  their  eyes  from  the  Nazi 
persecution  of  the  Jews  but  also,  in  many 
instances,  to  assist  and  exploit  it.  Even  some 
members  of  the  Polish  underground  devoted 
almost  as  much  time  to  hunting  down  Jews 
as  to  battling  the  Germans.  Confronted 
with  the  Communist  regime's  determination 
to  erase  any  such  depictions  from  the  script, 
producers  of  "The  Wall  "  agreed  to  give  the 
government  censors  "consultation"  privi- 
leges. 

That  concession  did  not  result  in  an  en- 
tirely revisionistic  film  treatment.  In  one 
scene,  a  Polish  partisan  leader  is  shown  re- 
fusing to  supply  guns  to  the  Jewish  insur- 
gents. Nevertheless,  the  movie's  makers  con- 
cede that  they  were  unable  to  convey  the 
degree  of  Polish  anti-Semitism  recorded  by 
historians  and  fictionalized  by  Hersey.  'If 
we  were  going  to  have  100  percent  accura- 


cy."  says  director  Robert  Markowitz.     the 
film  would  never  have  been  made.  " 

For  once  on  TV.  the  final  product  was 
worth  the  compromises  built  into  its  con- 
struction. This  movie  bursts  with  relevance. 
The  Polish  extras  in  the  crowd  scenes,  their 
somber  faces  adorned  with  Lech  Walesa- 
style  mustaches,  look  like  outtakes  from  last 
night's  newscast.  Perhaps  as  it's  being 
shown,  residents  of  a  real  Warsaw  tenement 
will  be  locked  In  agonized  debate  over  the 
choice  between  capitulation  and  defiance. 
CBS's  "The  Wall"  cuts  to  the  marrow  of 
that  dilemma  while  refusing  to  supply  an 
easy  solution.  One  lesson  emerges:  the  first 
step  is  solidarity. 


PRESIDENT  REAGANS  ADDRESS 
TO  OAS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
policy  declarations  made  by  President 
Reagan  in  his  speech  today  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  repre- 
sent an  historic  commitment  and  con- 
tribution to  the  future  security  and 
prosperity  of  Central  America.  The 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  lays  a 
sound  foundation  for  a  comprehensive 
program  based  on  a  true  partnership 
of  the  nations  of  the  American. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Panama,  where  I  was  brought  up  to 
date  by  senior  officers  of  the  U.S.  Uni- 
fied Command  having  responsibility 
for  that  Latin  American  area.  Diplo- 
mats from  a  number  of  American  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States, 
briefed  me  on  the  political,  economic, 
military,  and  psychological  facts  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin.  Based  on  those  facts, 
I  applaud  the  President's  speech,  par- 
ticularly the  emphasis  contained  in 
the  following  quotation:  "In  the  face 
of  outside  threats,  security  for  the 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral America  area  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end."  That  se- 
curity is  the  key  to  permitting 
progress  in  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  our 
hemisphere. 

I  can  confirm  that  the  President's 
speech  was  eagerly  awaited  by  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  forces  in 
Central  America.  I  believe  his  propos- 
als are  responsive  to  the  critical  needs 
and  long-held  aspirations  of  our  Amer- 
ican neighbors.  Together  and  resolute, 
we  can  insure  the  survival  of  liberty, 
the  enhancement  of  economic  prosper- 
ity, and  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
principles  that  bind  our  peoples.  Divid- 
ed and  irresolute,  we  face  the  prospect 
of  the  loss  of  liberty,  the  deepening  of 
economic  deprivation,  and  the  growth 
of  a  malignant  order  that  threatens 
the  demise  of  our  collective  security 
and  what  the  President  called  our 
"common  destiny." 

Security  is  the  essential  means  to 
preserve  the  institutions  required  for 
the  nurturing  of  basic  human  rights. 
Among  those  who  are  the  preservation 
of  democratic  institutions  in  El  Salva- 
dor, the  coming  free  elections  that  will 
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establish  a  national  assembly,  provid- 
ing the  framework  for  a  duly  elected 
and  responsive  Presidency  in  that 
country,  and  the  work  of  the  Central 
American  Democratic  Community 
formed  in  January  by  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  and  El  Salvador. 

The  President's  program  merits  our 
support.  We  must  join  with  him  to  do, 
as  he  said,  "Whatever  is  prudent  and 
necessary  to  insure  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  Caribbean  area."  I  hope 
and  expect  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  carefully  exam- 
ine his  words  and  assist  in  taking  the 
steps  to  insure  their  implementation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  President 
Reagan's  speech  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  of  Remarks  by  the  President  to  the 

Organization  of  American  States 
The  principles  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  embodies— democracy,  self- 
determination,  economic  development  and 
collective  security— are  at  the  heart  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  proud 
member  of  this  Organization.  What  hap- 
pens anywhere  in  the  Americas  affects  us  in 
this  country.  In  that  very  real  sense,  we 
share  a  common  destiny. 

We.  the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  have 
much  more  In  common  than  geographical 
proximity.  For  over  400  years  our  peoples 
have  shared  the  dangers  and  dreams  of 
building  a  new  world.  From  colonialism  to 
nationhood  our  common  quest  has  been  for 
freedom. 

Most  of  our  forebears  came  to  this  hemi- 
sphere seeking  a  better  life  for  themselves. 
They  came  in  search  of  opportunity  and. 
yes.  in  search  of  God.  Virtually  all- 
descendants  of  the  land  and  immigrants 
alike— have  had  to  fight  for  independence. 
Having  gained  it,  they  had  to  fight  to  retain 
it.  There  were  times  when  we  even  fought 
each  other. 

Gradually,  however,  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  developed  a  set  of  common 
principles  and  institutions  that  provided  the 
basis  for  mutual  protection.  Some  20  years 
ago,  John  F.  Kennedy  caught  the  essence  of 
our  unique  mission  when  he  said  it  was  up 
to  the  New  World,  "to  demonstrate  that 
man's  unsatisfied  aspiration  for  economic 
progress  and  social  justice  can  best  be 
achieved  by  free  men  working  within  a 
framework  of  democratic  institutions." 

In  the  commitment  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
are  one.  In  this  profound  sense,  we  are  all 
Americans.  Our  principles  are  rooted  in  self- 
government  and  non-intervention.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  rule  of  law.  We  know  that  a 
nation  cannot  be  liberated  by  depriving  its 
people  of  liberty.  We  know  that  a  state 
cannot  be  free  when  its  independence  is  sub- 
ordinated to  a  foreign  power.  And  we  know 
that  a  government  cannot  be  democratic  if 
it  refuses  to  submit  to  the  test  of  a  free  elec- 
tion. 

We  have  not  always  lived  up  to  these 
ideals.  All  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  in 
our  history  have  been  politically  weak,  eco- 
nomically   backward,    socially    unjust    or 


unable  to  solve  our  problems  through  peace- 
ful means.  My  own  country,  too.  has  suf- 
fered internal  strife  including  a  tragic  civil 
war.  We  have  known  economic  misery,  and 
once  tolerated  racial  and  social  injustice. 
And.  yes,  at  time  we  have  behaved  arrogant- 
ly and  impatiently  toward  our  neighbors. 
"These  experiences  have  left  their  scars  but 
they  also  help  us  today  to  identify  with  the 
struggle  for  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  other  countries  of  this  Jiemi- 
sphere. 

Out  of  the  crucible  of  our  common  past, 
the  Americas  have  emerged  as  more  equal 
and  more  understanding  partners.  Our 
hemisphere  has  an  unlimited  potential  for 
economic  development  and  human  fulfill- 
ment. We  have  a  combined  population  of 
more  than  600  million  people;  our  conti- 
nents and  our  Islands  boast  vast  reservoirs 
of  food  and  raw  materials;  and  the  markets 
of  the  Americas  have  already  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  among  the  ad- 
vanced as  well  as  the  developing  countries 
of  the  world.  The  example  we  could  offer  to 
the  world  would  not  only  discourage  foes;  it 
would  project  like  a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  of 
the  oppressed  and  Impoverished  nations  of 
the  world.  We  are  the  New  World,  a  world 
of  sovereign  and  independent  states  that 
today  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a 
common  respect  for  one  another  and  a 
greater  tolerance  of  one  another's  short- 
comings. 

Some  2  years  ago  when  I  announced  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  I  spoke  of  an 
ambition  I  had  to  bring  about  an  accord 
with  our  two  neighbors  here  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

I  was  not  suggesting  a  common  market  or 
any  kind  of  formal  arrangement.  "Accord" 
was  the  only  word  that  seemed  to  fit  what  I 
had  in  mind.  I  was  aware  that  the  U.S.  has 
long  enjoyed  friendly  relations  with  Mexico 
and  Canada,  that  our  borders  have  no  forti- 
fications. Yet  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  the 
potential  for  a  closer  relationship  than  had 
yet  been  achieved.  Three  great  nations 
share  the  North  American  continent  with 
all  its  human  and  natural  resources.  Have 
we  done  all  we  can  to  create  a  relationship 
in  which  each  country  can  realize  its  poten- 
tial to  the  fullest? 

I  know  In  the  past  the  United  States  has 
proposed  policies  we  declared  would  be  mu- 
tually beneflcltd  not  only  for  North  America 
but  also  for  the  nations  of  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  and  South  America.  But  there 
was  often  a  problem.  No  matter  how  good 
our  Intentions  were,  our  very  size  may  have 
made  it  seem  that  we  were  exercising  a  kind 
of  paternalism. 

At  the  time  I  suggested  a  new  North 
American  accord,  I  said  I  wanted  to  ap- 
proach our  neighbors  not  as  someone  with 
yet  another  plan,  but  as  a  friend  seeking 
their  ideas,  their  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
could  become  better  neighbors. 

I  met  with  President  Lopez  Portillo  in 
Mexico  before  my  inauguration  and  with 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  in  Canada  shortly 
after  I  had  taken  office.  We  have  all  met 
several  times  since.  In  the  U.S.,  Mexico,  and 
Canada.  I  believe  we  have  established  a  rela- 
tionship better  than  tiny  our  three  countries 
have  ever  known  before. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  our 
other  neighbors— neighbors  by  the  sea- 
some  two  dozen  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America.  These  countries  are 
not  unfamiliar  names  from  some'  Isolated 
comer  of  the  world,  far  from  home.  They 
are  very  close  to  home.  The  country  of  El 
Salvador,  for  example,  is  nearer  to  Texas 


than  Texas  is  to  Massachusetts.  The  Carib- 
bean region  is  a  vital  strategic  and  commer- 
cial artery  for  the  United  States.  Nearly 
half  of  U.S.  trade,  two-thirds  of  our  import- 
ed oil.  and  over  half  of  our  imported  strate- 
gic minerals  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Make  no  mis- 
lake.  The  well-being  and  security  of  ovr 
neighbors  in  this  region  are  in  our  own  vital 
interest. 

Economic  health  is  one  of  the  keys  to  a 
secure  future  for  our  Caribbean  Basin 
neighbors.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mexico, 
Canada  and  Venezuela  have  joined  us  in  the 
search  for  ways  to  help  these  countries  real- 
ize their  economic  potential. 

Each  of  our  four  nations  has  its  Swn 
unique  position  and  approach.  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  are  helping  to  offset  energy  costs 
to  Caribbean  Basin  countries  by  means  of 
an  oil  facility  that  is  already  In  operation. 
Canada  is  doubling  its  already  significant 
economic  assistance.  We  all  seek  to  ensure 
that  the  peoples  of  this  area  have  the  right 
to  preserve  their  own  national  identities:  to 
improve  their  economic  lot  and  to  develop 
their  political  institutions  to  suit  their  own 
unique  social  and  historical  needs.  The  Cen- 
tral American  and  Caribbean  countries 
differ  widely  in  culture,  personality  and 
needs.  Like  America  itself,  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Is  an  extraordinary  mosaic  of  Hispan- 
ics.  Africans.  Asians,  and  Europeans,  as  well 
as  native  Americans. 

At  the  moment,  however,  these  countries 
are  under  economic  siege.  In  1977.  one 
barrel  of  oil  was  worth  5  pounds  of  coffee  or 
155  pounds  of  sugar.  To  buy  that  same 
barrel  of  oil  today,  these  small  countries 
must  provide  five  times  as  much  coffee 
(nearly  26  pounds)  or  almost  twice  as  much 
sugar  (283  pounds).  This  economic  disaster 
Is  consuming  our  neighbors'  money  reserves 
aind  credit,  forcing  thousands  of  people  to 
leave  for  the  United  States,  often  illegally, 
and  shaking  even  the  most  established  de- 
mocracies. And  economic  disaster  has  pro- 
vided a  fresh  opening  to  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom, national  independence  and  peaceful 
development. 

We  have  taken  the  time  to  consult  closely 
with  other  governments  in  the  region,  both 
sponsors  and  beneficiaries,  to  ask  them 
what  they  need  and  what  they  think  will 
work.  And  we  have  labored  long  to  develop 
an  economic  program  that  integrates  trade, 
aid  and  investment— a  program  that  repre- 
sents a  long-term  commitment  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
to  make  use  of  the  magic  of  the  market  of 
the  Americas  to  earn  their  own  way  toward 
self-sustaining  growth. 

At  the  Cancun  Summit  last  October.  I 
presented  a  fresh  view  of  development 
which  stressed  more  than  aid  and  govern- 
ment intervention.  As  I  pointed  out  then, 
nearly  all  of  the  countries  that  have  suc- 
ceeded In  their  development  over  the  past 
30  years  have  done  so  on  the  strength  of 
market-oriented  p)ollcles  and  vigorous  par- 
ticipation In  the  International  economy.  Aid 
must  be  complemented  by  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today  puts 
these  principles  into  practice.  It  Is  an  Inte- 
grated program  that  helps  our  neighbors 
help  themselves,  a  program  that  will  create 
conditions  under  which  creativity,  private 
entrepreneurship  and  self-help  can  flourish. 
Aid  is  an  important  part  of  this  program  be- 
cause many  of  our  neighbors  need  it  to  put 
themselves  in  a  starting  position  from 
which  they  can  begin  to  earn  their  own  way. 
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But  this  aid  will  encourage  private  sector  ac- 
tivities, not  displace  them. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  program  I  am 
sending  to  the  Congress  is  free  trade  for 
Caribbean  Basin  products  exported  to  the 
United  States.  Currently,  some  87  percent 
of  Caribbean  exports  already  enter  U.S. 
markets  duty  free  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences.  These  exports,  how- 
ever, cover  only  the  limited  range  of  exist- 
ing products— not  the  wide  variety  of  poten- 
tial products  these  talented  and  industrious 
peoples  are  capable  of  producing.  Under  the 
free  trade  arrangement  I  am  proposing,  ex- 
ports from  the  area  will  receive  duty  free 
treatment  for  12  years.  Thus  new  investors 
will  be  able  to  enter  the  market  knowing 
that  their  products  will  receive  duty  free 
treatment  for  at  least  the  pay-off  lifetime  of 
their  investments.  Before  granting  duty-free 
treatment,  we  will  discuss  with  each  country 
its  own  self-help  measures. 

The  only  exception  to  the  free  trade  con- 
cept will  be  textile  and  apparel  products  be- 
cause these  products  are  governed  by  other 
international  agreements.  However,  we  will 
make  sure  that  our  immediate  neighbors 
have  libersJ  quota  arrangements. 

This  economic  proposal  is  as  unprecedent- 
ed as  today's  crisis  in  the  Caribbean.  Never 
before  has  the  United  States  offered  a  pref- 
erential trading  arrangement  to  any  region. 
This  commitment  makes  unmistakably  clear 
our  determination  to  help  our  neighbors 
grow  strong. 

The  impact  of  this  free  trade  approach 
will  develop  slowly.  The  economies  we  seek 
to  help  are  small.  Even  as  they  grow,  all  the 
protections  now  available  to  U.S.  industry, 
agriculture  and  labor  against  disruptive  im- 
ports will  remain.  And  growth  in  the  Carib- 
bean will  benefit  everyone,  with  American 
exports  finding  new  markets. 

Secondly,  to  further  attract  investment.  I 
will  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  significant 
tax  incentives  for  Investment  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin.  We  also  stand  ready  to  negoti- 
ate bilateral  investment  treaties  with  inter- 
ested Basin  countries. 

Third,  I  am  asking  for  a  supplemental 
Fiscal  Year  1982  appropriation  of  $350  mil- 
lion to  assist  those  countries  which  are  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  economically.  Much  of 
this  aid  will  be  concentrated  on  the  private 
sector.  These  steps  will  help  foster  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
the  trade  and  investment  portions  of  the 
program. 

Fourth,  we  will  offer  technical  assistance 
and  training  to  assist  the  private  sector  in 
the  Basin  countries  to  benefit  from  the  op- 
portunities of  this  program.  This  will  in- 
clude investment  promotion,  export  market- 
ing and  technology  transfer  efforts,  as  well 
as  programs  to  facilitate  adjustments  to 
greater  competition  and  production  in  agri- 
culture and  industry.  I  intend  to  seek  the 
active  participation  of  the  business  commu- 
nity in  this  joint  undertaking.  The  Peace 
Corps  already  has  861  volunteers  in  Carib- 
bean Basin  countries,  and  will  give  special 
emphasis  to  recruiting  volunteers  with  skills 
In  developing  local  enterprise. 

Fifth,  we  will  work  closely  with  Mexico. 
Canada,  and  Venezuela— all  of  whom  have 
already  begun  substantial  and  innovative 
programs  of  their  own— to  encourage 
stronger  international  efforts  to  coordinate 
our  own  development  measures  with  their 
vital  contributions  and  with  those  of  other 
potential  donors  like  Colombia.  We  will  also 
encourage  our  European.  Japanese,  and 
other  Asian  allies,  as  well  as  multilateral  de- 
velopment institutions,  to  increase  their  as- 
sistance in  the  region. 


Sixth,  given  our  special,  valued,  relation- 
ship with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands,  we  will  propose  special  measures  to 
ensure  that  they  also  will  benefit  and  pros- 
per from  fhis  program.  With  their  strong 
traditions  of  democracy  and  free  enterprise, 
they  can  play  leading  roles  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

This  program  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  represents  a  farsighted  act  by  our 
own  people  at  a  time  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic difficulty  at  home.  I  would  not  pro- 
pose it  if  I  were  not  convinced  that  it  is  vital 
to  the  security  interests  of  this  Nation  and 
this  hemisphere.  The  energy,  the  time,  and 
the  treasure  we  dedicate  to  assisting  the  de- 
velopment of  our  neighbors  now  can  help  to 
prevent  the  much  larger  expenditures  of 
treasure,  as  well  as  human  lives,  jvhich 
would  flow  from  their  collapse. 

One  early  sign  Is  positive.  After  a  decade 
of  falling  income  and  exceptionally  high  un- 
employment. Jamaica's  new  leadership  is  re- 
ducing bureaucracy,  dismantling  unwork- 
able controls,  aind  attracting  new  invest- 
ment. Continued  outside  assistance  will  be 
needed  to  tide  Jamaica  over  until  market 
forces  generate  large  increases  in  output 
and  employment— but  Jamaica  is  making 
freedom  work. 

I  have  spoken  up  to  now  mainly  of  the 
economic  and  social  challenges  to  develop- 
ment. But  there  are  also  other  dangers.  A 
new  kind  of  colonialism  stalks  the  world 
today  and  threatens  our  independence.  It  is 
brutal  and  totalitarian.  It  is  not  of  our 
hemisphere  but  it  threatens  our  hemisphere 
and  has  established  footholds  on  American 
soil  for  the  expansion  of  its  colonialist  ambi- 
tions. 

The  events  of  the  last  seversJ  years  dram- 
atisie  two  different  futures  which  are  possi- 
ble for  the  Caribbean  area:  Either  the  estab- 
lishment or  restoration  of  moderate,  consti- 
tutional governments  with  economic  growth 
and  improved  living  standards:  or,  further 
expansion  of  political  violence  from  the  ex- 
treme left  and  the  extreme  right  resulting 
in  the  imposition  of  dictatorships  and— in- 
evitably—more  economic  decline  and  human 
suffering. 

The  positive  opportunity  is  illustrated  by 
the  two-thirds  of  the  nations  in  the  area 
which  ha?e  democratic  governments.  The 
dark  future  is  foreshadowed  by  the  poverty 
and  repression  of  Castro's  Cuba,  the  tight- 
ening grip  of  the  totalitarian  left  in  Grena- 
da and  Nicaragua,  and  the  expansion  of 
Soviet-backed.  Cuban-managed  support  for 
violent  revolution  in  Central  America. 

The  record  is  clear.  Nowhere  in  its  whole 
sordid  history  have  the  promises  of  Commu- 
nism been  redeemed.  Everywhere  it  has  ex- 
plotted  and  aggravated  temporary  economic 
suffering  to  seize  power  and  then  to  institu- 
tionalize economic  deprivation  and  suppress 
human  rights.  Right  now.  6  million  people 
worldwide  are  refugees  from  Communist 
systems.  Already,  more  than  a  million 
Cubans  alone  have  fled  communist  tyranny. 

Our  ecdnomic  and  social  program  cannot 
work  if  our  neighbors  carmot  pursue  their 
own  economic  and  political  future  in  peace 
but  must  divert  their  resources.  Instead,  to 
fight  imported  terrorism  and  armed  attack. 

Economic  progress  cannot  be  made  while 
guerrillas  systematically  bum,  bomb  and  de- 
stroy bridges,  farms  and  power  and  trans- 
portation systems— all  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  worsening  economic  and  social 
problems.  In  hopes  of  radicalizing  already 
suffering  people. 

Our  Caribbean  neighbors'  peaceful  at- 
tempts to  develop  are  feared  by  the  foes  of 


freedom  because  their  success  will  make  the 
radical  message  a  hollow  one.  Cuba  and  its 
Soviet  backers  know  this.  Since  1978. 
Havana  has  trained,  armed  and  directed  ex- 
tremists in  guerrilla  warfare  and  economic 
sabotage  as  part  of  a  campaign  to  exploit 
troubles  in  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Their  goal  is  to  establish  Cuban-style 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  dictatorships.  Last  year. 
Cuba  received  66,000  tons  of  war  supplies 
from  the  Soviet  Union— more  than  in  any 
year  since  the  1962  missile  crisis.  Last 
month,  the  arrival  of  additional  high  per- 
formance MiG-23  Ploggers  gave  Cuba  an  ar- 
senal of  more  than  200  Soviet  war  planes- 
far  more  than  the  military  aircraft  invento- 
ries of  all  other  Caribbean  Basin  countries 
combined.  For  almost  2  years.  Nicaragua 
has  served  as  a  platform  for  covert  military 
action.  Through  Nicaragua,  arms  are  being 
smuggled  to  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala. 

The  Nicaraguan  government  even  admits 
the  forced  relocation  of  atwut  8.500  Mlskito 
Indians,  and  we  have  clear  evidence  that 
since  late  1981  many  Indian  conununities 
have  been  burned  to  the  ground  and  men. 
women,  and  children  killed. 

The  Nicaraguan  Junta  cabled  written  as- 
surances to  the  OAS  in  1979  that  it  intend- 
ed to  respect  human  rights  and  hold  free 
elections.  Two  years  later,  these  conunit- 
ments  can  be  measured— by  the  postpone- 
ment of  elections  until  1985,  by  repression 
against  free  trade  unions  and  parties, 
against  the  media  and  minorities,  and— In 
defiance  of  all  international  civility— by  the 
continued  export  of  arms  and  subversion  to 
neighboring  countries. 

Two  years  ago.  In  contrast,  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  began  an  unprecedent- 
ed land  reform.  It  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
guerrillas  to  renounce  violence  and  to  join 
In  the  democratic  process— an  election  in 
which  the  people  of  El  Salvador  could  deter- 
mine the  government  they  prefer.  Our  own 
country  and  other  American  nations 
through  the  OAS  have  urged  such  a  course. 
The  guerrillas  have  refused.  More  than 
that,  they  threaten  violence  and  death  to 
those  who  participate  in  such  an  election. 

Can  anything  make  more  clear  the  nature 
of  those  who  pretend  to  be  supporters  of  so- 
called  wars  of  liberation? 

A  determined  propaganda  campaign  has 
sought  to  mislead  many  in  Europe  and  cer- 
tainly many  in  the  U.S.  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador.  Very 
simply,  guerrillas  armed  and  supported  by 
and  through  Cuba  are  attempting  to  Impose 
a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  dictatorship  on  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  as  part  of  a  larger  Im- 
perialistic plan. 

If  we  do  not  act  promptly  and  decisively  In 
defense  of  freedom,  new  Cubas  will  arise 
from  the  ruins  of  today's  conflicts.  We  will 
face  more  totalitarian  regimes,  more  re- 
gimes tied  militarily  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
more  regimes  exporting  subversion,  more  re- 
gimes so  incompetent  yet  so  totalitarian 
that  their  citizens'  only  hope  becomes  that 
of  one  day  migrating  to  other  American  na- 
tions as  In  recent  years  they  have  come  to 
the  U.S. 

I  believe  free  and  peaceful  development  of 
our  hemisphere  requires  us  to  help  govern- 
ments confronted  with  aggression  from  out- 
side their  borders  to  defend  themselves.  For 
this  reason  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide Increased  security  assistance  to  help 
friendly  countries  hold  off  those  who  would 
destroy  their  chances  for  economic  and 
social  progress  and  political  democracy. 
Since  ,1947,  the  Rio  Treaty  has  established 
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reciprocal  defense  responsibilities  linked  to 
our  common  democratic  Ideals.  Meeting 
these  responsibilities  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant when  an  outside  power  supports  terror- 
ism and  insurgency  to  destroy  any  possibili- 
ty of  freedom  and  democracy.  Let  our 
friends  and  our  adversaries  understand  that 
we  will  do  whatever  is  prudent  and  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Caribbean  area. 

In  the  face  of  outside  threats,  security  for 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  areas  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  Is  a  means  toward  build- 
ing representative  and  responsive  institu- 
tions, toward  strenghtenlng  pluralism  and 
free  private  institutions— churches,  free 
trade  unions,  and  an  Independent  press.  It  is 
a  means  to  nurturing  the  basic  human 
rights  freedom's  foes  would  stamp  out.  In 
the  Caribbean  we  above  all  seek  to  protect 
those  values  and  principles  that  shape  the 
proud  heritage  of  this  hemisphere.  I  have 
already  expressed  our  support  for  the 
coming  election  in  El  Salvador.  We  also 
strongly  support  the  Central  American 
Democratic  Community  formed  this  Janu- 
ary by  Costa  Rica,  Honduras  and  El  Salva- 
dor. The  U.S.  will  work  closely  with  other 
concerned  democracies  inside  and  outside 
the  area  to  preserve  and  enhance  our 
common  democratic  values. 

We  will  not,  however,  follow  Cuba's  lead 
in  attempting  to  resolve  human  problems  by 
brute  force.  Our  economic  assistance,  in- 
cluding the  additions  that  are  part  of  the 
program  I  have  just  outlined.  Is  more  than  5 
times  the  amount  of  our  security  assistance. 
The  thrust  of  our  aid  is  to  help  our  neigh- 
bors realize  freedom,  justice,  and  economic 
progress. 

We  seek  to  exclude  no  one.  Some,  howev- 
er, have  turned  from  their  American  neigh- 
bors and  their  heritage.  Let  them  return  to 
the  traditions  and  common  values  of  this 
hemisphere  and  we  all  will  welcome  them. 
The  choice  is  theirs. 

As  I  have  talked  these  problems  over  with 
friends  and  fellow  citizens  here  In  the  U.S..  I 
am  often  asked  "why  bother?"  Why  should 
the  problems  of  Central  America  or  the  Car- 
ibbean concern  us?  Why  should  we  try  to 
help?  I  teU  them  we  must  help  because  the 
people  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica are  In  a  fundamental  sense  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. Freedom  is  our  common  destiny.  And 
freedom  cannot  survive  If  our  neighbors  live 
In  misery  and  oppression.  In  short,  we  must 
do  it  because  we  are  doing  it  for  etich  other. 
Our  neighbors'  call  for  help  is  addressed 
to  us  all:  here  in  this  country  to  the  Admin- 
istration, to  the  Congress,  and  to  millions  of 
Americans  from  Miami  to  Chicago,  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  This  is  not  Wash- 
ington's problem;  it  is  the  problem  of  all  the 
people  of  this  great  land  and  of  aJl  the 
other  Americas— the  great  and  sovereign  re- 
publics of  North  America,  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  and  South  America. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  does  not  belong 
to  any  one  of  us— we  belong  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  are  brothers  historically  as 
well  as  geographically. 

I  am  aware  that  the  United  States  has 
pursued  Good  Neighbor  Policies  In  the  past. 
These  policies  did  some  good.  But  they  are 
inadequate  for  today.  I  believe  that  my 
country  is  now  ready  to  go  beyond  being  a 
good  neighbor  to  being  a  true  friend  and 
brother  in  a  community  that  belongs  as 
much  to  others  as  to  us.  That,  not  guns,  is 
the  ultimate  key  to  peace  and  security  for 
us  all. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  why  has  It  taken 
so  long  for  us  to  realize  the  God-given  op- 


portunity that  Is  ours?  These  two  great  land 
masses  are  rich  in  virtually  everything  we 
need.  Together,  our  more  than  600  million 
people  can  develop  what  is  undeveloped,  can 
eliminate  want  and  poverty,  can  show  the 
world  that  our  many  nations  can  live  in 
peace,  each  with  its  own  customs,  language 
and  culture,  but  sharing  a  love  for  freedom 
and  a  determination  to  resist  outside  ideolo- 
gies that  would  take  us  back  to  colonialism. 

We  return  to  a  common  vision.  Nearly  a 
century  ago.  a  great  citizen  of  the  Caribbe- 
an and  the  Americas.  Jos6  Marti,  warned 
that  "Mankind  is  composed  of  two  sorts  of 
men— those  who  love  and  create,  and  those 
who  hate  and  destroy." 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  compassion- 
ate, creative  peoples  of  the  Americas  have 
an  opportunity  to  stand  together— to  over- 
come injustice,  hatred  and  oppression  and 
build  a  better  life  for  all  the  Americas. 

I  have  always  believed  that  this  hemi- 
sphere was  a  special  place  with  a  special  des- 
tiny. I  believe  we  are  destined  to  be  the 
beacon  of  hope  for  all  mankind. 

With  God's  help  we  can  make  It  so:  we  can 
create  a  peaceful,  free  and  prospering  hemi- 
sphere based  on  our  shared  ideals  and 
reaching  from  pole  to  pole  of  what  we 
proudly  call  the  New  World. 


AID  CUTBACKS  COULD  COL- 
LAPSE STUDENT  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
increasing  debate  today  over  the 
impact  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed changes  in  student  assistance 
programs.  These  changes  not  only  reg- 
ister a  lack  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance but  also  a  change  in  philosophy— 
a  lack  of  Federal  commitment  to  an 
educated  populace. 

Certainly  we  all  believe  that  Federal 
financial  aid  should  be  based  on  a  stu- 
dent's relative  need.  However,  I  must 
say  that  I  part  with  the  administra- 
tion over  their  decision  to  put  an  end 
to  an  almost  20-year  investment  in 
America's  future. 

Through  the  combined  contributions 
of  family  support.  Individual  labor, 
charitable  gifts,  and  Federal  financial 
support,  millions  of  our  citizens  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Now,  however,  with  tuition  costs  in- 
creasing at  double-digit  rates  across 
the  country,  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing that  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
educational  needs  of  our  coxmtry.  The 
impact  of  these  actions  would  not  only 
be  to  deny  thousands  of  students  the 
chance  for  higher  learning  but  could 
also  lead  to  the  premature  demise  of 
some  of  our  country's  oldest  learning 
institutions.  And  I  submit  that  the 
long-term  Impact  will  be  an  erosion  of 
our  national  security— a  less  educated 
citizenship  and  a  loss  of  adequate  re- 
search technology. 

I  was  recently  contacted  by  Kermeth 
Barber,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Corp., 
regarding  the  impact  these  proposals 
could  have  in  Tennessee.  I  will  ask 
that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  his 
comments  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 


However,  to  briefly  summarize  his 
comments,  should  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration changes  go  into  effect 
Tennessee  students  would  lose  almost 
half  of  the  currently  available  student 
aid  from  Federal  sources.  That  means 
a  total  loss  of  more  than  $38.5  million 
from  the  1981-82  school  year.  Changes 
in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram would  cost  5.000  graduate  and 
professional  students  over  $20  million 
in  financial  aid.  And  because  Tennes- 
see has  not  yet  put  in  place  the  parent 
and  auxiliary  loan  programs,  these 
students  will  have  no  substitute  source 
for  loan  assistance. 

And  perhaps  the  most  ominous  of 
all,  Mr.  Barber  predicts  that  adminis- 
trative changes  in  the  lotui  program 
will  cause  lenders  to  refuse  to  partici- 
pate causing  the  collapse  of  the  entire 
program. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  com- 
pare similar  analyses  in  their  own 
States,  and  reject  these  ill-conceived 
proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Barber's  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  "being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tennessee  Student  Assistance  Corp., 

Nashville.  Tenn..  February  12,  1982. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sasser, 
Riissell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  I  wish  to  share  an 
assessment  of  the  impact  which  1983  federal 
budget  proposals  will  have  on  student  assist- 
ance programs. 

Most  student  aid  funds  are  allocated 
through  six  programs  authorized  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 
Attached  are  summaries  which  illustrate 
funding  levels  proposed  for  five  of  the  pro- 
grams both  at  the  national  level  (Attach- 
ment 1)  and  at  the  state  level  (Attachment 
2).  The  1983  budget  also  contains  a  series  of 
proposed  changes  to  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  These  proposed 
changes  and  my  assessment  of  their  Impact 
are  summarized  on  Attachment  3. 

In  summary,  the  1982-83  proposed  rescis- 
sions will  reduce  Title  IV  outlays  in  Tennes- 
see by  about  9  or  10  percent  from  1981-82 
levels.  The  1983-84  recommendations  are 
more  pronounced.  If  the  recommendations 
are  implemented.  Title  IV  outlays  In  1983- 
84  would  decline  by  about  50  percent  from 
1981-82  levels.  The  changes  proposed  for 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  are  even  more 
severe.  In  my  opinion,  if  all  five  of  the 
changes  are  adopted  and  implemented  by 
Congress  on  the  recommended  date  of  April 
1,  1982.  the  entire  program  will  collapse. 
Banks  and  other  participating  lenders  will 
simply  refuse  to  lend  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

Please  call  me  if  you  have  questions. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  Barber. 
Executit>e  Director. 

Enclosures. 
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TITLE  IV  STUOEIff  AID  PROGRAMS-FUNDING  SUMMARY 


Basic  educaiionai  oopoMumty  ;ian'i  iPeli  giants)  (billions) 

SuBpiemenlai  educalionai  oppcMumiy  gfanis  '.millions I     

National  direct  student  loans  i millions)  

College  «oik  sludy  ( millions  i  

Slate  studeni  incentive  grant  (millionsi  ...... 

Total  (Mlms) 


1982-83 


1981-82  apDioimalions 


February  24,  1982 


■^fiLiir"""'"*     At.lposs**-esassK,ns 


S2  316 
370 
200 
550 

n 


S2  279 

2?8 

193 

528 

74 


3543 


3  352 


1983  84  tHjdgel  request 


S2I87 
278 
198 
484 

78 


SM40 

0 

0 

400 

0 


3215 


1840 


Note  — ftie  guaranteed  studeni  loan  program  is  also  auitionjed  tiy  tilt";  IV  ol  the  Higlier  Education  A|t  of  1965,  as  amended  Federal  law  appropriates   such  sums  as  are  necessary   lor  guanmeed  student  loans  Tlie  1983  tiudget  proposals 
contain  5  recommendations  lor  change  to  GSt  These  changes  are  jumman:?d  on  atlachmenl  3 

This  funding  summary  «as  compiled  dy   slalf  ol   the  Tennessee  Studeni  Assistance  Corp .  Irom  information  lumistied  by  the  National  Association  of  Student   Financial  Aid  /Wmmistralors  and  Congressional  Office  staff 

[Attachment  2] 
PROJECTIONS  OF  TITLE  IV  FUNDING  FOR  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  TENNESSEE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Basic  educational  opportunity  grants  tPell  grant). 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

National  Direct  Student  Loans 

College  Work  Study 

State  Student  Incenlnie  Grants 

Total 


1982-83 


1981-82 


"^'LmST""'""^     At»r  possible  resciss«ns     1983-84  budget  reouest 


KO.OOO.OOO 
6.640.000 
3.2S8.000 
10.726.000 
1.26S.000 


S56.316.000 
4,976,000 
3,132,000 
10,296,000 
1,216000 


554.043,000 
4,976.000 
3.213.000 
9.438.000 
1.109.000 


S35.568.000 

0 

0 

7.800.000 

0 


81.889.000 


75936.000 


72.779.000 


43.368.000 


Note  —These  pioiections  mere  prepared  by  stall  ol  the  Tennessee  Studeni  Assistance  Corp    usiifc  historical  percentages  received  under  each  program    Because  ol  this  methodology    >ie  pro)eclions  should  be  consideiec  only  rough 
appro»imations 


[Attachment  3] 
Proposed  Changes  to  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  With  Probable  Im- 
pacts 

A.  Proposal:  Increase  the  loan  origination 
fee  to  10  percent.  (It  is  currently  5  percent.) 

Impact:  (1)  Administratively  feasible  by 
April  1  proposed  implementation  date. 

(2)  Will  cost  individual  students  as  much 
as  $125  each.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981  this  provision  had  it  been  in 
place,  would  have  cost  Tennessee  GSL  bor- 
rowers $2,924,000. 

(3)  No  adverse  impact  on  lender  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  GSL  is  expected. 

B.  Proposal:  Require  demonstration  of  fi- 
nancial need  by  all  GSL  borrowers,  not  just 
those  whose  families  have  an  adjusted 
income  above  $30,000. 

Impact:  (1)  Administratively  feasible  by 
April  1  proposed  implementation  date;  how- 
ever, would  create  additional  workload  on 
college  financial  aid  offices  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  bottlenecks  in  paperwork  flow. 

(2)  Will  significantly  reduce  the  number 
of  eligible  students. 

(3)  Could  expect  some  decline  in  lender 
participation  because  of  reduction  in  aver- 
age loan  size.  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
are  already  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
because  of  their  relatively  small  amounts. 

C.  Proposal:  Eliminate  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional students  from  GSL.  Increase  loan 
limits  under  PLUS  Program  from  $3,000  to 
$8,000  per  year,  and  from  $15,000  to  $40,000 
cumulative. 

Impact:  (1)  Administratively  possible  to 
eliminate  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents from  GSL  by  proposed  April  1  imple- 
mentation date.  It  is  impossible  to  serve 
these  students  under  the  PLUS  Program  by 
that  time. 

(2)  Short-run  impact  would  be  to  elimi- 
nate over  $20,000,000  in  financial  aid  to  over 
5.000  students.  (See  attached  chart.)  Long- 
run  impact  could  be  two-fold.  Lenders  may 
be  unwilling  to  lend  because  of  the  necessity 


to  collect  interest  from  inschool  students. 
Collecting  interest  raises  their  administra- 
tive costs  and  makes  student  loans  an  unat- 
tractive investment.  If  so.  short-term  be- 
comes long-term.  If  lenders  do  choose  to 
lend,  the  costs  of  borrowing  increase  dra- 
matically for  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents. There  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
many  students  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  in- 
terest while  attempting  to  meet  other  col- 
lege costs,  thus  increasing  defaults.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  those  states  where 
PLUS  is  already  operative,  lenders  have 
chosen  not  to  lend. 

(3)  This  change  also  will  have  an  impact 
on  lender  willingness  to  participate  in  GSL. 
Elimination  of  graduate  and  professional 
students,  whose  average  loan  size  is  approxi- 
mately double  that  of  undergraduates,  will 
mean  that  overall  loan  averages  per  borrow- 
er will  decline,  thus  raising  administrative 
costs  and  making  it  more  difficult  to  meet 
par  purchase  requirements  for  sales  to  the 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association. 

D.  Proposal:  Limit  special  allowance  pay- 
ments to  the  in-school  period  plus  a  two- 
year  period  following  graduation  or  with- 
drawal from  school  and  allow  lenders  to  set 
new  borrower  interest  rates,  after  the  two- 
year  period. 

Impact:  ( 1 )  Cannot  possibly  be  implement- 
ed by  April  \.  1982.  This  change  will  require 
a  new  note  form  and  new  truth-in-lending 
disclosure  procedures.  Neither  lawyers  nor 
the  Federal  Reserve,  which  will  be  required 
to  approve  any  new  note  form,  can  act  that 
quickly.  There  may  be  other  problems  of  a 
techncial  nature. 

(2)  This  change  will  raise  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing for  students  who  can  still  find  lend- 
ers willing  to  lend.  How  much  the  cost 
would  depend  on  interest  rates. 

(3)  A  change  of  this  nature  could  easily 
lead  to  a  general  collapse  in  lender  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  the  GSLP.  Currently 
lenders  have  in  a  GSL  an  investment  vehicle 
which  provides  a  variable  yield  but  without 
the  necessity  to  constantly  adjust  rates.  To 


achieve  the  same  yield  would  require  adjust- 
ment of  the  interest  rate  (in  the  lender's  ac- 
counting system)  every  quarter.  Some  large 
lenders,  Union  Planters  for  example,  are  de- 
veloping computer  software  to  handle  vari- 
able rate  loans.  That  isn't  the  norm  for 
most  lending  institutions,  however.  Even  if 
it  was.  the  cost  of  administration  tends  to 
increase  under  variable  rate  accounting. 
Greater  costs  equals  less  profit  equals  fewer 
lenders. 

E.  Proposal:  Require  payment  of  a  guaran- 
tee agency  reinsurance  premium  equal  to 
half  the  agency's  yearly  income  from  insur- 
ance premiums. 

Impact:  (1)  Administratively  feasible  by 
April  1.  1982. 

(2)  No  impact  on  students. 

(3)  No  impact  on  lenders. 

(4)  TSAC  is  required  by  state  law  to  main- 
tain a  ten  percent  insurance  reserve.  Under 
a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  TSAC  is  reinsured  at  a  base  rate 
of  eighty  percent.  The  effect  of  state  law. 
then,  is  to  require  that  TSAC  raise  funds  to 
insure  ten  percent  of  the  unreinsured 
twenty  percent  or  two  percent.  Thus,  for 
every  loan  insured  or  guaranteed  by  TSAC. 
two  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  must 
be  available  in  cash  or  other  liquid  assets  to 
underwrite  that  loan.  TSAC  raises  the  nec- 
essary reserve  funds  by  assessment  of  an  in- 
surance premium  (guaranty  fee),  which  pro- 
vides an  average  of  1.75  percent  of  each 
loan,  and  by  investment  earnings  received 
on  funds  already  in  the  fund. 

If  the  proposal  to  pay  half  the  insurance 
premium  income  to  the  federal  government 
is  adopted,  this  would  require  either: 

(a)  An  increased  insurance  premium  as- 
sessment; 

(b)  A  state  appropriation  equal  to  one-half 
of  premiums  collected:  and 

(c)  A  change  in  state  law  which  would 
delete  the  ten  percent  requirement.  Item  (ai 
is  impractical  without  investing  in  a  more 
sophistipated  loan  accounting  system.  TSAC 
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is  limited  by  federal  law  from  assessing 
more  than  one  percent  on  the  unpaid  princi- 
pal balance.  Refunds  are  payable  if  the  as- 
sessment reaches  into  the  repayment  years 
of  the  loan.  TSAC  is  currently  charging  ap- 
proximately one  percent  during  the  in- 
school period.  To  make  an  assessment  and 
account  for  refunds  during  the  repayment 
period  requires  a  record  of  paid  down  loan 
balances,  a  feature  the  TSAC  loan  account- 
ing system  does  not  now  possess. 

Item  (b)  would  have  to  amount  to  about 
$657,000  in  fiscal  year  1981-82  were  the  pay- 
back feature  in  effect  this  year. 

Item  (c)  would  raise  the  question,  and  a 
valid  one.  among  Tennessee's  GSL  lenders 
01  whether  they  are  really  one  hundred  per- 
cent insured  on  their  student  loans.  Current 
law  provides  that  the  state  is  not  liable  on 
TSAC  obligations  and  the  Tennessee  Consti- 
tution, in  fact,  prohibits  the  lending  of  the 
credit  of  the  state  on  behalf  of  any  individ- 
ual. 

In  summary,  proposal  E  strikes  at  the 
ability  of  TSAC  to  serve  as  a  guarantor  of 
student  loans. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM  LOANS  TO  GRADU- 
ATE AND  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS— OCTOBER  1.  1980. 
TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1981 

Students       Amount 


Austin  f^ay  State _ *8  $133,121 

East  Tennessee  Slate '      ....™™_.„,— ™~_-..  218  770,750 

Memphis  State               .,.; ™_™_._,-,..»  460  2.015.257 

Middle  Tennessee  Slate     344  961.809 

Tennessee  State     92  225,759 

Tennessee  Tech 89  238.941 

Subtotal -,  1.251  4.345.637 

UT  Ctiatlanooga   _ 62  148.725 

UTKno«»ille'     1,004  4.062.315 

UT  Martin                       ^  78  178.515 

UT  Center  lor  Health  SOMOes...  ..._™_„ 1091  4.781,339 

Sublotal 2.235  9.170.894 

total  public - 3.486  13.516.531 

Tisk  University                   ,   ,  .„     ,  . , . .,  1  I.OOO 

Mehairy  Medical  College ™...„.™. 99  439.870 

Scarritt  College             „ 4  9,533 

Tennessee  Temple           0  0 

Unive'Sity  ol  the  South    . 3  15.000 

Vanderbilt  University       „ 450  1.783.117 

Total  private 557  2,248.520 

Total— Tennessee  institutions       4.043  15.765.051 

Students  attending  oulol State  institutions 1.165  4.690.834 

Grand  total  5.208  20.455.885 

'  Includes  medical  school 
-  Includes  veterinary  medrcme 


longer  seems  unknown  and  formida- 
ble; it  is.  rather,  now  our  back  yard. 

This  was  certainly  not  so  in  1962. 
John  Glenn  and  his  six  colleagues, 
our  first  astronauts,  were  more  than 
pioneers.  They  were  venturers  into 
danger,  they  willingly  went  in  harm's 
way.  Not  only  did  they  have  excep- 
tional minds,  advanced  qualifications, 
and  superb  physical  condition,  they 
also  had  the  willingness,  even  the 
desire,  to  risk  everything  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

There  is  a  difference  between  those 
who  choose  the  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult course  and  those  who  are  but  the 
victims  of  circumstance.  We  have  re- 
cently observed  the  anniversary  of  an- 
other day,  9  years  ago,  when  hundreds 
of  Americans  returned  home  from 
cruel  captivity.  They  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  heroes,  but  only  as  loyal 
Americans,  members  of  our  Nation's 
military  services,  doing  their  simple 
duty  to  God,  country,  and  their  fellow 
citizens. 

They  did  not  volunteer  for  the  expe- 
rience. They  had  no  physical  or 
mental  or  educational  qualifications 
that  were  exceptional  or  that  distin- 
guished them  from  millions  of  other 
American  fighting  men.  Like  those 
others,  most  of  them  did  their  duty 
well. 

John  Glenn  was  different.  He  will- 
ingly made  the  effort  to  develop  his 
physical,  mental,  and  educational 
abilities  to  a  high  pitch,  to  devote  him- 
self single-mindedly  to  a  course  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  dedication. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  truly  and  deeply 
honored  to  have  him  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  as  a  colleague  and  as 
a  friend. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FIRST 
UNITED  STATES  EARTH  ORBIT- 
AL FLIGHT 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 20  was  the  20th  anniversary  of  a 
truly  historic  event,  an  event  in  which 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber played  the  central  role.  On  that 
day  in  1962,  Col.  John  Glenn  became 
the  first  American  to  pilot  a  spacecraft 
in  orbit  of  the  Earth. 

Because  the  later  developments  in 
space  were  so  spectacular,  we  too 
easily  forget  the  thrill  of  John 
Glenn's  first  venture  into  the  void. 
His  was  a  giant  step  that  later  made  a 
small  step  possible,  and  that  now  sees 
us  bringing  into  operation  a  regular 
and  reusable  space  shuttle.  Space  no 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  February  24.  1982. 
he  had  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  28,  1982,  through  March 
6,  1982,  as  "National  Construction  Industry 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1982  as  the  "National  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-684.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

"Concurrent  Resolution 

"Whereas,  President  Reagan  since  he  took 
office  has  worked  to  reduce  inflation, 
worked  to  expand  foreign  trade,  and  worked 


to  assist  America's  farmers,  including  the 
providing  of  funds  for  agricultural  research; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  strengthened  by  our  cost  efficient 
farmers  whose  export  markets  contribute  to 
this  countrys  research;  and 

"Whereas,  the  efficiency  of  these  farms 
and  farmers  depends  on  the  rapid  applica- 
tion of  new  technology  from  agricultural  re- 
search, the  funds  for  which  are  being  re- 
duced by  inflation;  and 

"Whereas,  American  farmers  have  for- 
gone acreage  allotments  on  most  crops  on 
the  assurance  that  export  markets  would  be 
allowed  to  expand  without  undue  govern- 
ment restrictions;  and 

"Whereas,  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  and  the  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  administering  foreign  policy  have 
many  limes  used  ""food  as  a  weapon'",  and 
this  has  the  effect  of  destroying  our  farm 
export  markets,  undermining  America's 
farm  economy,  postponing  investments  in 
efficient  production  methods  and  agricul- 
tural research,  and  fueling  inflation  by  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  purchasing  food;  Eind 

"Whereas,  such  disruption  of  American 
farm  export  markets  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
our  nation.  Now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly hereby  express  their  appreciation  to 
President  Reagan  for  his  support  of  Ameri- 
ca's farmers. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  hereby  memorial- 
ize President  Reagan  to  allow  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  con- 
junction with  private  enterprise  to  manage 
the  foreign  sales  of  agricultural  prcxlucts 
during  the  absence  of  a  pressing  national  or 
international  emergency. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  also  memorialize 
President  Reagan  to  restrain  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  and  the  officials  of 
the  State  Department  from  using  ""food  as  a 
weapon""  in  administering  foreign  policy,  in 
agricultural  foreign  trade  negotiations,  and 
in  the  food  for  peace  program. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  should  it 
become  necessary  to  impose  food  or  other 
agricultural  product  embargoes  for  the  na- 
tional defense  or  security,  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  hereby  request  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  make  such  decisions  himself 
and  not  to  delegate  the  authority  to  make 
such  decisions  to  any  Cabinet  level  officer 
or  to  the  department  or  staff  of  a  Cabinet 
level  officer. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  President 
Reagan,  to  each  United  Stales  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  each  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-685.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1006 

"Whereas,  the  stale  of  South  Dakota  is 
concerned  with  the  management  of  noxious 
weeds  on  private,  stale  and  federal  lands; 
and 

"Whereas,  undesirable  plant  species,  in- 
cluding noxious  plants,  on  lands  adminis- 
tered by  federal  agencies  have  been  and  con- 
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tinue  to  be  a  major  problem  in  South 
Dakota  and  other  western  states  because 
they  reduce  forage  needed  for  livestock  pro- 
duction and  wildlife  and  interfere  with  the 
forest  product  industries:  and 

"Whereas,  a  major  problem  for  agricul- 
ture and  livestock  producers  is  the  continu- 
ing and.  In  some  cases,  increasing  infesta- 
tions of  noxious  weeds  on  their  lands:  and 

"Whereas,  certain  federal  agencies  manag- 
ing public  lands  have  failed  to  initiate,  im- 
plement and  fund  viable  management  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention,  control  and  con- 
tainment of  these  undesirable  plant  species: 
and 

"Whereas,  two  federal  laws  of  beneficial 
intent  address  noxious  weed  management. 
Public  Law  90-583.  the  Carlson-Poley  Act  of 
1968.  which  calls  for  the  destruction  of  nox- 
ious weeds,  and  Public  Law  93-629.  the  Fed- 
eral Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974.  which  regu- 
lates the  movement  of  noxious  weeds:  and 

"Whereas,  neither  federal  law  requires 
the  federal  agencies  administering  public 
land  to  manage  for  the  prevention,  control 
and  containment  of  undesirable  plant  spe- 
cies: and 

"Whereas,  the  management  practices  of 
the  federal  agencies  administering  these 
lands  are  Inconsistent  with  the  management 
practices  for  undesirable  plant  species  on 
the  existing  state,  county  and  private  levels; 
and 

"Whereas,  section  3  of  Public  Law  90-583. 
the  Carlson-Foley  Act  of  1968.  reads: 
"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act."  Howev- 
er, no  appropriations  have  yet  been  author- 
ized under  this  section:  and 

"Whereas,  county  and  state  agencies  and 
universities  are  responsibly  increasing  their 
weed  management  efforts  in  areas  of  re- 
search, education,  coordination  and  inte- 
grated control:  and 

"Whereas,  certain  federal  laws,  regula- 
tions and  policies  impede  the  establishment 
of  cooperative  seed  management  programs 
between  federal  land  management  agencies 
and  state  agencies,  counties  and  private 
landowners. 

"Now.  thenfore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-sev- 
enth Legislature  of  the  sUte  of  South 
Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that 
section  3  of  the  Carlson-Foley  Act  of  1968 
be  replaced  with  a  new  section  that  would 
read  as  follows:  "The  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  shall  imple- 
ment and  pursue  an  effective  management 
program  for  the  prevention,  control  and 
contaiiunent  of  noxious  plants  on  lands 
under  their  control  or  jurisdiction.":  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  such  man- 
agement program  be  in  accordance  with 
state  and  federal  weed  laws:  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  such  man- 
agement program  be  Implemented  in  coop- 
eration with  the  state  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  with  a  state-designated  weed  con- 
trol organization:  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to 
amend  section  5  of  Public  Law  95-313.  the 
Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978. 
which  pertains  to  insect  and  disease  control 
on  nonfederal  forest  lands,  to  include  nox- 
ious weed  control  and  management  through 
cooperative  efforts  on  federal,  state  and  pri- 
vate lands:  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Con- 
gress is  requested  to  allow  federal  land  man- 


agement agencies  to  enter  into  cooperative 
weed  surveillance  and  control  agreements 
with  state  and  local  weed  management 
agencies  for  providing  services  and  funds: 
and  • 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Congress 
is  requested  to  increase  the  funding  of  weed 
management  programs  conducted  by  federal 
land  management  agencies  on  federal  lands: 
and 

■Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota  send  copies  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  to  the  South 
Dakota  congressional  delegation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairmen  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
Agricultural  Committees." 

POM-686.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  Haven.  Conn..  Board  of  Aldermen, 
urging  Congress  to  fund  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

POM-687.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Arkansas  Legislation  Council,  urging  the 
restoration  of  public  employment  services  to 
a  reasonable  funding  level;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

POM-688.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  County  of  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  favoring  legislation  relative  to 
military  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-689.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Alameda  County. 
Calif..  Developmental  Disabilities  Planning 
and  Advisory  Council,  relative  to  nuclear 
arms  buildup:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-690.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Illinois;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

"House  Resolution  No.  615 

"Whereas.  The  Soviet  Union  has  exploited 
United  States  peace  initiatives  to  build  up 
its  strategic  and  conventional  warfare  capa- 
bilities: and 

"Whereas.  This  has  given  the  Soviet 
Union  the  means  to  support  Increasingly 
bolder  world-wide  agression:  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  basis  for  concern  that 
the  Soviets  may  next  use  these  forces  in 
Poltuid.  Pakistan.  Iran  and  Yugoslavia:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Soviet  Union,  has  demon- 
strated an  unwillingness  to  live  by  interna- 
tional law:  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  SUtes  Is  the  one 
world  power  that  can  effectively  oppose  the 
Soviet  expansionism:  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Second  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  (a)  That  we  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
National  Strategy  of  Peace  Through 
Strength,  the  general  principles  of  which 
would  be: 

"<1)  to  Inspire,  focus  and  unite  the  nation- 
al will  and  determination  to  achieve  this 
goal  of  peace  through  strength; 

"(2)  to  achieve  overall  military  and  tech- 
nological superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union; 

"(3)  to  create  a  strategic  defense  and  civil 
defense  which  would  protect  United  States 
citizens  against  nuclear  war  at  least  as  well 
as  the  Soviets  defend  their  citizens; 

"(4)  to  accept  no  arms  control  agreement 
which  in  any  way  Jeopardizes  the  security  of 
the  United  States  or  iU  allies,  or  locks  the 
United  States  into  a  position  of  military  in- 
feriority: 


"(5)  to  reestablish  effective  security  and 
intelligence  capabilities: 

"(6)  to  pursue  positive  non-military  means 
to  roll  back  the  growth  of  communism: 

•(7)  to  help  our  allies  and  other  non-com- 
munist countries  defend  themselves  against 
communist  aggression;  and 

"(8)  to  maintain  a  strong  economy  and 
protect  our  overseas  sources  of  energy  and 
other  vital  raw  materials. 

"(b)  That  this  body  recognizes  that  it  will 
take  the  combined  efforts  of  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations to  achieve  the  adoption  of  a  Na- 
tional Strategy  of  Peace  Through  Strength. 

"(c)  That  this  body  will  join  the  Coalition 
for  Peace  Through  Strength  to  work  with 
other  organizations  and  entities  for  the 
adoption  of  a  National  Strategy  of  Peace 
Through  Strength,  except  that  this  legisla- 
tive body  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  make 
its  own  decisions  as  to  how  the  principles 
shall  be  applied  on  individual  issues;  and.  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this 
Preamble  and  Resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois." 

POM-691.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lexington  Payette  Urban  County  Govern- 
ment, relative  to  the  Federal  Governments 
community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram and  the  urban  development  action 
grant  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

POM-692.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Baptist  Hospital  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic. 
Pensacola.  Fla..  relative  to  access  to  public 
telephones  for  the  hearing  impaired;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-e93.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Flying  Farmers,  relative  to 
various  aviation  and  agriculture  issues;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-694.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

"Resolution 

"Whereas.  Public  Law  95-87.  section  402 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Surface  Mine  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  authorized  recla- 
mation fees  to  be  collected  for  the  Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamation  Fund;  and 

"Whereas,  Funds  are  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Funds;  and 

"Whereas.  Section  401  of  Public  Law  95- 
87  authorized  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  up  to  20%  of  the 
money  deposited  In  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  carrying  out  the  Rural  Aban- 
doned Mine  Program  (RAMP);  and 

"Whereas,  The  amounts  of  fees  generated 
in  the  Abandoned  Mine  Funds  were  in 
1978— $105,000,000;  1979— $184,000,000; 

1980-$191.000.000;  1981 -estimated 

$200,000,000  and  1982-estimated 

$220,000,000;  and 

"Whereas,  Only  $10,000,000  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
fiscal  year  1979  and  fiscal  year  1980;  there- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring^.  That  the  General  Assembly 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States   to   appropriate    $30,000,000    to   Soil 
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Conservation  Service  from  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Funds;  and  t>e  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  pe- 
titions the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  request  the  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  $30,000,000. 
to  the  United  States  Department  ol  Agricul- 
ture to  implement  the  Rural  Abandoned 
Mine  Program;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Congressman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture." 

POM-695.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Youngstown.  Ohio,  opposing 
legislation  allowing  oil  companies  to  bill 
consumers  for  the  cost  of  the  Alaska  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-696.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Lawrence.  Kans..  relative  to  fission  power 
reactors;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

POM-697.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

"House  Concurrei»t  Resolution  No.  54 
"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  has  listened  carefully  to  all  the 
evidence  presented  In  every  conceivable 
forum  since  the  1960's  by  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  project,  and  has  concluded  that 
evidence  is  clear  that  the  project  is  being  de- 
signed and  constructed  under  strict  environ- 
mental regulations:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  and  minimize 
environmental  damage  and.  to  ensure  this, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made  changes  in 
the  project  design  In  response  to  suggestions 
made  by  environmental  groups  who  are 
plaintiffs  in  the  present  lawsuit  against  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  project; 
and 

"Whereas,  we  feel  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned plaintiffs  have  used  every  means  at 
their  disposal  to  halt  the  waterway  project, 
and  that  their  claim  that  the  environmental 
statement  and  supplemental  statements  are 
inadequate  and  totally  unfounded:  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  people  of  this  state 
have  shouldered  their  responsibility  and 
have  expended  large  sums  of  money  to  do 
their  part  In  constructing  the  project,  we 
feel  that  stopping  the  waterway  project  now 
would  cause  irreparable  harm  to  them;  and 
"Whereas.  We  feel  that  opponents  of  the 
waterway  want  to  eliminate  vital  market 
competition  which  is  so  important  to  our 
state's  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  delays  in  completion  of  the  wa- 
terway project  result  in  lost  benefits  to  our 
state  and  failure  to  go  ahead  with  the  wa- 
terway project  would  mean  a  total  loss  of 
the  money  already  Invested  in  the  waterway 
project  and.  accordingly,  it  would  be  a  sham 
and  a  travesty  to  allow  the  plaintiffs  to  pre- 
vail on  such  a  crucial  Issue  at  such  a  crucial 
time;  and 

"Whereas,  we  feel  that  the  waterway  has 
withstood  every  conceivable  test  by  every 
group:  and 

"Whereas,  since  70%  of  the  navigation 
portion  of  the  waterway  project  has  tteen 
completed,  and  since  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated about  1.5  billion  dollars  to  Its  construc- 
tion, and  since  the  waterway  will  be  fully 
opened  to  navigation  In  about  five  years,  it 


would  be  irresponsible  to  further  delay  or 
halt  the  waterway  project:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  Senate  Con- 
curring therein.  That  we  do  hereby  memori- 
alize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  continue  to  fully  fund  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway  and  urge 
scheduled  completion  of  such  waterway 
which  is,  and  has  been  since  its  Inception,  a 
worthwhile  project  for  the  public  benefit. 
Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  mem- 
t>ers  of  Mississippi's  Congressional  Delega- 
tion." 

POM-698.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Palm  Springs.  Fla..  relative  to  tax  legisla- 
tion affecting  members  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-699.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
16th  Guam  Legislature:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Finance. 

■Resolution  No.  192 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  1981  Packwood-Moynihan 
Tuition  Tax  Credit  Bill  would  establish  a 
federal  tax  credit  for  tuition  paid  by  parents 
who  send  their  children  to  a  non-govern- 
ment school;  and 

"Whereas,  an  additional  feature  of  the 
1981  Packw(X>d-Moynihan  Tuition  Tax 
Credit  Bill  is  a  refund  provision  for  those 
parents  who  do  not  earn  a  taxable  income 
but  do  pay  tuition  for  their  children  to 
attend  a  non-government  school;  and 

"Whereas,  the  1981  Packwood-Moynihan 
Tuition  Tax  Credit  Bill  would  apply  to  col- 
lege, vocational,  secondary  and  elementary 
tuition;  and 

"Whereas,  under  present  law,  parents  who 
exercise  their  basic  right  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  non-government  school  are  being 
doubly  taxed  and  are  not  afforded  relief  as 
prop<»ed  by  the  1981  Packwood-Moynihan 
Tuition  Tax  Credit  Bill;  and 

"Whereas.  November  1981  has  been  de- 
clared "National  Tuition  Tax  Credit 
Month"  to  draw  attention  to  the  proposal 
that  tuition  tax  credit  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  to  remove  the  unfair  burden  of 
double  taxation  placed  upon  parents  who 
exercise  their  basic  right  to  educate  their 
own  children  according  to  their  own  moral, 
religious  and  cultural  values;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature of  the  territory  of  Guam  does  sup- 
port passage  of  federal  tuition  tax  credit 
legislation  with  refund  provisions  as  pro- 
posed in  the  1981  Packwood-Moynihan  Tui- 
tion Tax  Credit  Bill  and  urges  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  accept  this  legislation 
that  would  eliminate  tax  penalties  which 
now  exist  for  those  parents  who  pay  tuition 
to  send  their  children  to  non-dlscrimlnatlng. 
non-government  8ch(x>l8  whose  curriculum 
corresp>onds  with  religious,  moral  and  cul- 
tural values  embraced  by  the  families:  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Ijeglslatlve  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Honor- 
able Ronald  Reagan:  to  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Education:  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States   House   of   Representatives;    to    the 


President  of  the  U.S.  Senate:  to  all  members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress;  to  the  Honorable  An- 
tonio B.  Won  Pat;  to  His  Excellency  Bishop 
Felixl)erto  C.  Plores:  to  the  Administrators 
of  each  nongovernment  school  within  the 
territory:  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-700.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tht 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

Senate  Resolution  No.  349 

"Whereas.  Recent  federal  budget  cuts  are 
having  devastating  effects  on  the  services 
offered  to  Michigan's  many  unemployed  in- 
dividuals, including  the  closing  of  various 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion offices  throughout  the  state  and  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN).  They  are  also  resulting  in 
the  immediate  layoff  of  more  than  750 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion employees,  over  and  above  the  1,000 
employees  which  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission  laid  off  in  Septemt>er 
of  1981:  and 

"Whereas.  While  these  cuts  will  undoubt- 
edly affect  millions  of  unemployed  individ- 
uals throughout  our  nation,  they  will  be  es- 
pecially devastating  to  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, which  is  reeling  under  the  country's 
highest  unemployment  rate.  It  will  also 
hinder  unemployed  individuals  in  locating 
available  Jobs  for  which  they  are  eligible. 
Last  year.  19.335  WIN  participants  found 
gainful  employment,  saving  at  least  $6.5 
million  in  welfare  benefits  and  contributing 
immeasurably  to  the  quality  of  their  lives; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  Michigan  has 
been  on  a  determined  course  over  the  years 
to  keep  its  economy  on  an  even  keel  and  to 
reduce  Michigan's  staggering  unemploy- 
ment rate.  These  federal  budget  cuts  consti- 
tute a  major  setback  to  this  effort  and  are 
not  good  public  policy;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  legislative  l>ody  memorallze  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reconsider  the  recent  budget  cuts 
which  are  so  particularly  devastating  to  un- 
employed individuals:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  Congressional 
Delegation. " 

POM-701.  Joint  resolution  adoiJted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  52 

"'Whereas.  I'here  have  t)een  numerous 
confirmed  reports  of  Americans  still  being 
held  hostage  by  Communist  forces  as  a 
result  of  the  Korean  and  Southeast  Asian 
conflicts;  and 

"Whereas.  More  than  2.800  American 
troops  are  still  unaccounted  for  from  the 
Korean  and  Southeast  Asian  conflicts:  and 

"Whereas.  Since  1973.  there  have  been 
more  than  4.000  individual  sighting  reports 
made  with  respect  to  Americans  still  being 
held  prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia:  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  every 
step  necessary  to  secure  the  return  of  all 
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Americans  still  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-702.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"Resolution 

"Whereas,  almost  nine  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  Paris  agreement  that  was  to  have 
ended  American  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia:  and. 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
agreement  was  provision  for  a  return  or  ac- 
counting for  prisoners  of  war  and  persons 
missing  In  action:  and. 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  Vietnam 
has  only  provided  information  on  79  of  the 
missing  and  this  only  through  the  pressure 
of  determined  families  and  dedicated  con- 
gressmen: and, 

"Whereas,  2,490  Americans,  including  45 
Minnesotans,  remain  unaccounted  for  with 
investigation  of  their  status  arrested  by  fail- 
ure of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  its  allied  governments  to  cooperate  and 
assist:  and. 

"Whereas,  there  have  been  repeated  veri- 
fied sighting  reports  that  some  of  the  miss- 
ing men  are  still  alive  in  Southeast  Asia: 
and. 

"Whereas,  the  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  frus- 
tration of  the  families  of  these  men  cannot 
be  dispelled  by  delay  or  neglect:  and. 

"Whereas,  it  is  America's  duty  to  ensure. 
through  an  authentic,  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation, the  return  of  Americans  still  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  account  for  Ameri- 
cans who  have  perished  there:  and, 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  established  a 
Task  Force  on  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  that  has  held 
hearings  on  the  evidence  relating  to  the 
status  of  the  missing  in  Southeast  Asia:  and 

"Whereas,  another  hearing  of  the  Task 
Force  win  be  held  on  January  27,  1982,  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  Paris  accords,  at 
which  Secretary  of  State  Alexandar  Haig 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Casper  Weinberg- 
er have  been  invited  to  testify  on  present 
initiatives  to  achieve  more  success  on  learn- 
ing the  status  of  the  missing  men:  suid, 

"Whereas,  it  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  act  now 
to  account  for  the  missing;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  do  all  It  can  to 
answer  the  questions  surrounding  the  status 
of  the  missing  men,  to  secure  the  return  of 
any  living  prisoners  or  missing  persons,  and 
to  secure  the  return  of  the  remains  of  the 
dead. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  should  immediately 
yield  all  information  it  has  on  the  status  of 
the  missing  especially  since  there  is  no 
reason  for  them  to  refuse  to  give  this  infor- 
mation other  than  a  calculated  effort  to 
protract  the  agony  of  the  families  of  the 
missing. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Minnesota  is  directed  to  send 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House 


of  Representatives,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  Stales  Senate,  to 
the  Minnesota  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors in  Congress  and  to  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  the  United  Nations." 

POM-703.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, relative  to  amending  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar>'. 

POM-704.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Florida  Cabinet,  relative  to  the  "Missing 
Childrens  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM-705.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Resolution 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  there  be  cre- 
ated a  special  committee  to  consist  of  three 
members  of  the  Senate  and  three  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner  as  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  are  ap- 
pointed: to  function  during  the  1982  Regu- 
lar Session  of  the  Legislature,  and  until  De- 
cember 31.  1982,  to  study  the  drug  abuse 
problem.  The  special  committee  shall  report 
on  its  progress  in  writing  by  June  30  and 
December  31  of  1982  and  shall  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  in  writing  to 
the  Legislature  by  December  31.  1982:  and 
he  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  may  call 
upon  the  Legislative  Service  Bureau,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  Legislative  Council,  for 
such  services  and  assistance  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  serve  without  compensation, 
but  shall  be  entitled  to  actual  and  necessary 
travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties,  the  expenses 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  paid, 
subject  to  the  approval  procedures  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  appropriations  to  the 
Senate  and  the  expenses  of  the  members  of 
the  House  to  be  paid,  subject  to  the  approv- 
al procedures  of  the  House,  from  the  appro- 
priations to  the  House  of  Representatives." 

POM-706.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution 

"Whereas  annually  the  United  States 
moves  more  deeply  into  debt  as  its  expendi- 
tures exceed  its  available  revenues  and  the 
public  debt  now  exceeds  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars:  and 

"Whereas  annually  the  federal  budget 
demonstrates  the  unwillingness  or  Inability 
of  the  federal  government  to  spend  in  con- 
formity with  available  revenues:  and 

"Whereas  proper  planning,  fiscal  pru- 
dence, and  plain  good  sense  require  that  the 
federal  budget  be  In  balance  absent  national 
emergency:  and 

"Whereas  a  continuously  unbalanced  fed- 
eral budget  except  in  a  national  emergency 
causes  continuous  and  damaging  inflation 
and  consequently  a  severe  threat  to  the  po- 
litical and  economic  stability  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas,  under  Article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  amendments  to 
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the  Constitution  may  be  proposed  by  Con- 
gress or.  on  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  states.  Congress 
shall  call  a  constitutional  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  amendments: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  propose  and  submit  to 
the  states  an  ajnendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  would  re- 
quire that  within  four  years  after  its  ratifi- 
cation by  the  various  states,  in  the  absence 
of  a  national  emergency,  the  total  of  all  ap- 
propriations made  by  Congress  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  all  esti- 
mated federal  revenues  for  that  fi.scal  year: 
and  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that,  alternatively,  this 
body  makes  application  and  requests  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  would  re- 
quire that,  in  the  absence  of  a  national 
emergency,  the  total  of  all  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  all  estimated  federal  rev 
enues  for  that  fiscal  year:  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that  if  Congress  pro- 
poses such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion this  application  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect:  and  be  it 

"Further  resoli^ed  that  this  application 
and  request  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force 
or  effect  if  the  convention  is  not  limited  to 
the  exclusive  purpose  specified  by  this  reso- 
lution." 

POM-707.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

"Resolution  207 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  histori- 
cally has  recognized  and  accepted  its  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  public  edui^aiional 
opportunities  for  dependents  of  personnel 
in  its  uniformed  services  and  for  those 
American  Indians  residing  on  Indian  reser- 
vations: and 

"Whereas,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  this  responsibility  was  met  through 
various  funding  acts  such  as  the  Lanham 
Act  for  the  military  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  Indians  and  since  1950 
under  P.L.  874,  otherwise  known  as  impact 
aid:  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  en- 
tered into  agreements  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment which  have  substantially  limited 
the  availability  of  revenue  resources  at  the 
local  level  in  school  districts  which  are  se- 
verely impacted  by  federal  activity:  and 

"Whereas,  appropriations  for  impact  aid 
for  fiscal  year  1982  have  already  been  re- 
duced by  almost  fifty  per  cent  below  fiscal 
year  1981  levels  based  on  a  continuing  reso- 
lution which  expires  in  March  1982.  and 
this  has  led  to  uncertainties  in  planning  for 
the  current  years  operation  due  to  a  possi- 
ble cut  back  of  up  to  six  million  dollars:  and 

"Whereas,  highly  impacted  districts 
cannot  possibly  be  expected,  nor  is  it  fiscally 
possible  in  such  districts,  to  replace  the  lost 
funds  through  increases  in  local  property 
taxes  since  the  tax  dollars  needed  could 
exceed  the  actual  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property:  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Nebraska  collects 
sales  and  income  taxes  to  support  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  through 
the  foundation  and  equalization  program 
under  which  the  impacted  school  districts 
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currently  receive  the  highest  aid  per  pupil 
in  the  state:  and 

'Whereas,  further  reductions  have  been 
proposed  for  impact  aid  in  the  current  year 
and  for  fi.scal  year  1983.  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  by  the  Members  of  the  Eighty- 
Seventh  Legislature  of  Nebraska..  Second 
Session: 

•1.  That  the  Legislature  opposes  cuts  in 
impact  aid  which  cannot  be  replaced  by 
local  properly  taxes. 

"2.  That  the  Legislature  opposes  shifting 
a  recognized  federal  responsibility  to  state 
and  local  government. 

"3.  That  the  Legislature  request  the  feder- 
al government,  through  its  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  to  reaffirm  through 
adequate  budget  recommendations  and  ap- 
propriations its  obligation  for  the  education 
of  those  students  in  public  school  districts 
which  are  highly  impacted  by  its  actions. 

"4.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  Department  of  Education,  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  copies  to  Nebraska's  Con- 
gressional delegation,  and  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  for  their  informa- 
tion." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

James  Jay  Jackson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  1982. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability 
Act  and  other  relevant  provisions  of  law  to 
correct  an  inequity  created  by  the  merit  pay 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 

A f f a  if g 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.     Baucus.     Mr.     Bentsen.     Mr. 
BOREN.  Mr.  BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  DOMENici.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.   Ford.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins,   Mr.    Hayakawa.   Mr.    Heflin. 
Mr.     Hollings.     Mr.     Inouye.     Mr. 
Jepsen.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.     Sarbanes.     Mr.     Sasser,     Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.J.  Res.   148.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim March  18,  1982,  as  "National  Agricul- 
ture Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.   DeCohcini.   Mr.   Mathias.   Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.      BuRDiCK,      Mr.      Pell.      Mr. 
Weicker.    Mr.    Sasser.    Mr.    Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr.  Tower. 
Mr.    Chafee,    Mr.    Huddleston,    Mr. 
Durenberger,     Mr.     Denton,     Mr. 
Ford.    Mr.    Baucus.   Mr.    Proxmire. 
and  Mr.  Pack  wood): 
S.J.  Res.  149.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  6.  1982.  through  June 
12.  1982.  as     National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  2132.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  public 
lands  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  wilderness,  to 
designate  certain  other  lands  in  that  nation- 
al forest  as  a  national  recreation  area,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson): 

S.  2133.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Washington  as  a  national  vol- 
canic area,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  2134.  A  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  I*ubllc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT: 

S.  2135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  Act,  by  authorizing  appro- 
priations therefor:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond): 

S.  2136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Moynihan.  and  Mr.  John- 
ston): 
S.  Res.  322.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  possible 
actions  taken  to  expel  Israel  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  Res.  323.  A  resolution  concerning  STOP 
talks:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  Res.  324.  A  resolution  relative  to  pro- 
duction and  importation  of  narcotics. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2132.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as 
wilderness,  to  designate  certain  other 
lands  in  that  national  forest  as  a  na- 
tional recreation  area,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

PENNSYLVANIA  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1982 

•  Mr.    HEINZ.    Mr.    President,    I   am 
proud   to   be   introducing   today   the 


Pennsylvania  Wilderness  Act,  a  House 
companion  to  which  is  being  intro- 
duced simultaneously  by  Representa- 
tive William  F.  Clinger.  Jr.  This  leg- 
islation would  end  years  of  controver- 
sy surrounding  management  of  the  Al- 
legheny National  Forest  (ANF)  in 
northwest  Pennsylvania  by  striking  a 
responsible  balance  among  the  com- 
peting demands  placed  upon  this  pic- 
turesque area.  In  fact,  the  legislation 
represents  a  carefully  crafted  compro- 
mise addressing  the  interests  of  such 
diverse  parties  as  environmental  and 
conservation  groups;  timber  compa- 
nies; owners  of  subsurface  oil,  gas,  and 
mineral  rights  within  the  ANF;  local 
merchants;  sportsmen;  and  recreation- 
al enthusiasts. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  and  the  residents  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  surrounding  States  who 
are  within  easy  driving  distance  of  this 
picturesque  area,  let  me  briefly  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Wilderness  Act  and  its  impact  on 
land  management  within  the  ANF. 

This  legislation  would  create  within 
the  ANF  two  wilderness  areas  and  a 
national  recreation  area,  preserving 
the  unique  attributes  of  these  areas 
while  also  insuring  that  the  private 
property  rights  of  owners  of  subsur- 
face oil,  gas,  and  mineral  rights  are 
adequately  protected.  Holders  of  these 
subsurface  rights  would  be  allowed  to 
exercise  them  even  within  the  desig- 
nated wilderness  areas  but  would  be 
directed  to  take  economically  feasible 
steps  to  minimize  the  conflict  between 
resource  development  and  protection 
of  wilderness  values.  Although  the  leg- 
islation contains  no  condemnation  au- 
thority and  does  not  contemplate  ac- 
quisition of  these  subsurface  rights  by 
the  Federal  Government— which  now 
owns  2  percent  of  such  rights  within 
the  forest  boundaries— it  does  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  seek  voluntary  exchanges  with 
subsurface  right  hoWers  for  compara- 
ble rights  in  nonwildemess  areas.  Be- 
sides explicitly  protecting  subsurface 
right  holders,  the  legislation  further 
promotes  orderly  and  balanced  devel- 
opment of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
ANF  by  permanently  releasing  from 
potential  wilderness  designation 
roughly  98  percent,  of  the  land  area  of 
the  national  forest.  Multiple-use  man- 
agement of  these  nonwildemess  areas 
would  thus  not  be  impaired  by  the  po- 
tential for  future  wilderness  designa- 
tions. The  only  potential  wilderness 
additions  within  the  current  bound- 
aries of  the  national  forest  are  Alle- 
gheny River  islands  not  designated  as 
wilderness  by  the  Pennsylvania  Wil- 
derness Act. 

Designated  as  wilderness  by  the  leg- 
islation would  be  two  areas,  the  Alle- 
gheny River  Island  (totaling  roughly 
370  acres)  and  Hickory  Creek  (about 
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9.400  acres).  Recommended  for  wilder- 
ness as  a  result  of  the  Roadless  Area 
Review  and  Evaluation  -(RARE)  II 
process,  the  seven  islands  comprising 
the  Allegheny  River  Islands  Wilder- 
ness Area  are  all  alluvial  in  origin  and 
characterized  by  river-bottom  forest. 
All  ages  and  sizes  of  trees  grow  here, 
including  virgin  stands  with  specimens 
over  4  feet  In  diameter.  Also  present  is 
extremely  dense,  herbaceous  under- 
growth with  ferns  reaching  6  to  7  feet 
in  height.  The  Islands  are  often  used 
for  camping  by  canoeists  and  fisher- 
men. Specifically  designated  as  wilder- 
ness by  this  legislation  would  be  the 
following  islands: 

Crulls  Island:  96.2  acres  with  a 
unique  old  growth  of  virgin  river 
bottom  forest  stands.  About  one-third 
of  the  island  is  an  old  field  commxmi- 
ty.  The  Forest  Service  owns  fifteen- 
sixteenth  of  the  subsurface  rights  un- 
derlying the  Island. 

Thompsons  Island:  66.9  acres,  the 
site  of  the  only  Revolutionary  War 
battle  In  northwest  Pennsylvania,  and 
covered  with  exceptionally  fine  river- 
ine forest.  All  subsurface  rights  are  re- 
served by  third  parties. 

R.  Thompsons  Island:  30  acres,  has 
been  acquired  along  with  all  subsur- 
face rights  from  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy. 

Courson  Island:  61.5  acres,  including 
two  fields — now  overgrown— amd  a 
small  section  of  telephone  right-of- 
way.  It  is  a  conspicuous  feature  from 
the  popular  Tidioute  Overlook  and 
has  some  old  growth  forest. 

King  Island:  35.7  acres,  has  good  ri- 
verine forest  with  many  trees  35  to  50 
inches  in  diameter.  The  Forest  Service 
owns  all  subsurface  rights. 

Baker  Island:  66.9  acres,  has  an  old 
field  and  an  excellent  old  growth 
forest  with  very  large  specimens.  Sub- 
surface rights  are  outstanding  in  third 
parties. 

No  Name  Island:  9.9  acres,  is  equally 
divided  between  river  bottom  trees  and 
dense  undergrowth.  All  subsurface 
rights  are  outstanding  in  third  parties. 

The  second  wilderness  proposal  is 
Hickory  Creek,  9,427  acres,  one  of  the 
largest,  relatively  undisturbed  areas  In 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Noted 
for  its  northern  hardwoods.  Hickory 
Creek  was  the  most  highly  rated  tract 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness System  by  wilderness  advocacy 
groups— and  it  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand why.  The  predominant  topogra- 
phy consists  of  gentle,  rolling  hills. 
The  major  stream.  Middle  Hickory 
Creek,  flows  through  meadows  stud- 
ded with  bogs  and  beaver  ponds.  This 
is  a  major  wildlife  area  with  15  acres 
of  maintained  food  plots  and  many 
natural,  scenic  openings.  In  1974, 
severe  windstorms  damaged  one  850- 
acre  area.  All  the  subsurface  rights  are 
privately  owned. 

Besides  the  two  wilderness  designa- 
tion, the  legislation  would  also  estab- 


lish a  9,200-acre  Kinzua  National 
Recreation  Area.  Essentially  the  area 
studied  under  RARE  II  as  "Tracy 
Ridge,"  tjie  Kinzua  NRA  would  be 
msmaged  so  as  to  maximize  the  recre- 
ational opportunities  available  to  visi- 
tors, including  boating,  camping, 
hiking,  and  swimming.  Located  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Allegheny  Reservoir 
at  Kinzua  Dam,  the  Kinzua  NRA  is  a 
relatively  undisturbed  area  of  the 
forest  and  is  heavily  forested  in 
second-growth  timber.  Among  the  at- 
tractions of  the  area  are  outcroppings 
of  rock,  large  boulders,  steep  topogra- 
phy, and  the  Allegheny  Reservoir, 
which  surrounds  the  area  on  three 
sides.  Several  hiking  trails  cross*  the 
area,  including  the  renowned  North 
Country  Trail.  Two  "boat-to"  camp- 
grounds within  the  proposed  NRA  can 
also  be  reached  by  trail.  Of  the  subsur- 
face rights  underlying  the  Kinzua 
NRA,  94  percent  are  either  reserved  or 
outstanding  in  third  parties. 

Prom  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Wilderness  Act,  I  am  sure  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  agree  that  it 
represents  a  responsible  balance 
among  many  competing  interests  and 
priorities.  Equally  important  is  the 
fact  that  its  passage  will  erase  the  un- 
certainty that  has  hindered  efforts  at 
long-range  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement within  the  national  forest. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  action  on  this  measure  can  be  ex- 
pedited within  the  Senate  Committee 
on  E]nergy  and  Natural  Resources  on 
which  I  serve  and  that  we  shall  soon 
see  its  favorable  consideration  by  the 
full  Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  explanation  entitled 
"Questions  and  Answers  About  the 
Pennsylvania  Wilderness  Act,"  togeth- 
er with  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  2132 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1988". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16 
U.S.C.  1131-1136),  the  following  lands  In  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Allegheny  Nation- 
al Forest— Rare  II  Inventories  Roadless  and 
Undeveloped  Areas  <9/29/77)"  are  hereby 
designated  as  wilderness  and  therefore  as 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System: 

( 1 )  the  Allegheny  Islands  Wilderness  com- 
prising approximately  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  acres  and  composed  of  Crulls 
Island.  Thompson  Island.  R.  Thompsons 
Island.  Courson  Island.  King  Island.  Baker 
Island,  and  No  Name  Island;  and 

(2)  the  Hickory  Creek  Wilderness  compris- 
ing approximately  nine  thousand  and  four 
hundred  acres. 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  areas  designated  under  subsec- 
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tlon  (a)  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act 
as  wilderness,  except  that  any  reference  in 
such  provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
(2)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that— 

(A)  the  designation  of  lands  as  wilderness 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  construed 
to— 

(1)  Impose  any  legal  Impediment  not  oth- 
erwise provided  by  law  on  the  exercise  of 
valid  outstanding  or  reserved  oil,  gas.  or 
mineral  rights,  or 

(II)  modify  Federal  or  SUte  laws  otherwise 
applicable  to  the  validity  or  utilization  of 
such  rights;  and 

(B)  oil,  gas.  and  mineral  rights  holders  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  economical  extent 
feasible  in  protecting  wilderness  values 
while  exercising  their  oil.  gas,  and  mineral 
rights. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  map 
and  a  legal  description  of  the  wilderness 
areas  designated  under  subsection  (a)  with 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  Such 
map  and  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act. 
Correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  legal  description  and  map 
may  be  made. 

(d)(1)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion by  reducing  or  eliminating  potential 
conflicts  between  the  management  of  the 
federally  owned  surface  estate  herein  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  and  the  exercise  and 
utilization  of  valid  private  outstanding  or 
reserved  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  rights,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  au- 
thorized to  Initiate  negotiations  to  acquire, 
by  exchange,  such  private  rights  and  private 
oU,  gas.  and  mineral  rights  in  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
boundaries  of  such  wilderness  areas. 

(2)  To  carry  out  any  such  negotiated  ex- 
change agreement,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  convey  federally 
owned  oil,  gas.  and  mineral  Interests  or 
rights  In  the  contiguous  forty-eight  States 
in  exchange  for  private  oil,  gas.  and  mineral 
rights  within,  and  adjacent  to,  the  wilder- 
ness areas  designated  under  subsection  (a). 
Federally  owned  mineral  interests  or  righte 
which  may  be  conveyed  Include  bidding 
rights  that  may  be  exercised  In  competitive 
coal  lease  modifications,  or  both,  under  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  201(a).  203). 

(3)  The  fair  market  values  of  any  InteresU 
exchanged  under  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal,  or  If  not  equal,  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
money  as  the  circumstances  require,  except 
that  the  payment  required  for  equalization 
shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
value  of  the  interesu  to  be  conveyed. 

(4)  The  fair  market  value  of  any  interest 
exchanged  under  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  real  property  ap- 
praisal methodology  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  person  with  whom  such  Interest  is  ex- 
changed. 

(5)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sumis  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  value  of  the  nonfederally 
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owned  oil.  gas.  or  other  mineral  rights  lying 
within  the  wilderness  areas  designated 
under  this  section  and  to  establish  the  value 
of  federally  owned  oil.  gas.  or  other  inter- 
ests or  rights  to  be  exchanged  under  the  au- 
thority contained  In  this  subsection.  Effec- 
tive October  1,  1982,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  t>e  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(6)  Exploration  activities.  Including  core 
drilling  and  use  of  mechanized  ground 
equipment,  shall  be  allowed  In  the  wilder- 
ness designated  by  this  section,  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  nonfederally  owned  oil,  gas. 
and  other  mineral  resources  therein,  under 
such  reasonable  stipulations  and  conditions 
as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
vent harm  to  the  wilderness  values. 

(7)  In  determining  the  value  of  Federal 
oil,  gas.  and  mineral  Interests  to  be  ex- 
changed, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
conduct  evaluations  on  no  more  than  four 
sites  mutually  Identified  by  the  Secretary 
and  private  owners  for  possible  exchange. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  owner  with 
all  data  resulting  from  such  evaluations  If 
the  private  owner  of  such  rights  makes 
available  to  the  Secretary  all  Information  of 
such  owner  pertaining  to  the  validity  and 
extent  of  such  private  oil,  gas,  and  mineral 
Interests. 

(e)(1)  For  the  protection  of  Federal  prop- 
erty rights,  the  owners  of  all  valid  reserved 
or  outstanding  oil.  gas.  and  mineral  rights 
not  exchanged  or  otherwise  conveyed  out  of 
the  wilderness  areas  designated  under  this 
section,  shall  be  required  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  detailing  the 
utilization  of  the  surface  during  any  activi- 
ties related  to  exploration,  development,  or 
extraction  of  oil,  gas,  or  other  minerals. 

(2)  The  plan  shall  establish  compliance 
with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  permit  and 
other  requirements  Including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  requirements  pertaining  to  prevention 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  and  use  and  res- 
toration of  the  surface  after  termination  of 
the  activities. 

(3)  The  plan  shall  address  options  for  ex- 
traction of  the  oil,  gas.  or  minerals  re- 
sources by  locating  drill  sites  and  other  en- 
tries, along  with  support  facilities,  outside 
the  wilderness  area.  The  Secretary  shall  fa- 
cilitate such  siting,  on  adjacent  nonwllder- 
ness  National  Forest  lands  through  his  reg- 
ulation of  the  occupancy  and  use  of  such 
lands. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  WUdemess  Act 
but  consistent  with  all  other  Federal.  State, 
and  local  laws  and  regulations,  the  Secre- 
tary may  condition  his  approval  of  the  plan 
with  reasonable  requirements  for  the  loca- 
tion within  the  wilderness  area  of  drilling 
and  mining  sites,  access  roads  and  utilities, 
cutting  and  disposal  of  timber,  and  other  re- 
quirements deemed  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  National  Forest  resources. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  for  the  Islands  In  the  Al- 
legheny River  between  Kinzua  Dam  and  the 
Township  of  Tlonesta,  all  lands  within  the 
present  proclamation  boundary  of  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  which  have  not  been 
designated  as  wilderness  on  or  before  such 
date  shall  be  deemed,  for  purptoses  of  all 
present  and  future  land  management  plans 
and  associated  environmental  statements, 
required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plarmlng 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  to  have 
been  given  adequate  consideration  of  the 
suitability  of  such  lands  for  inclusion  In  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 


and  shall  hereafter  be  managed  for  uses 
other  than  wilderness. 

(2)  Unless  expressly  authorized  and  direct- 
ed by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  not  con- 
duct any  further  roadless  area  review  and 
evaluation  of  lands  within  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest  or  any  other  review  of  such 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  unless  express- 
ly authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  adopted 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  designation  of  a  wilderness  area 
under  this  Act  shall  not  lead  to  the  creation 
of  protective  perimeters  or  buffer  zones 
around  such  wilderness  area.  The  fact  that 
nonwlldemess  activities  or  uses  can  be  seen 
or  heard  from  areas  within  a  wilderness 
shall  not  preclude  such  activities  or  uses  up 
to  the  boundary  of  the  wilderness  area. 

(b)  Congress  intends  that  the  Secretary 
manage  the  following  lands  within  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  Identified  for  further 
planning  for  uses  other  than  wilderness  and 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion: 


hm  code 

Vm  funie 

M  acruge 

M031 
09019 

CornpUnte' 

3.012 
7,424 

09022 

Ojnon  Rivw 

3.440 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  scenic,  his- 
torical, archeologlcal.  and  wildlife  resources 
of  the  Kinzua  area  in  the  Allegheny  Nation- 
al Forest  In  Pennsylvania  are  protected  and 
preserved  for  this  and  future  generations, 
and  that  the  recreational  and  ecologic 
values  and  public  enjoyment  of  the  area  are 
thereby  enhanced,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  Kinzua  National  Recreation  Area 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
■Recreation  Area"). 

(b)  The  Recreation  Area  shall  comprise  an 
area  of  approximately  9,500  acres  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Kinzua  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  P»roposed  (2/24/82)". 
The  Secretary  shall,  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the 
Recreation  Area  with  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  Conmilttee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  map  and  legal  description 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Recreation  Area  In  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applica- 
ble to  the  national  forests  and  in  a  manner 
which  will  minimize  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble the  environmental  Impact  of  energy  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  transportation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  pub- 
lish, and  may  from  time  to  time  amend,  a 
management  plan  for  the  Recreation  Area 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
The  plan  may  be  prepared  In  conjunction 
with,  or  Incorporated  with,  ongoing  plan- 
ning for  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976.  Such  plan  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to— 

( 1 )  standards  and  guidelines  for  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  historic,  archeologl- 
cal, and  p&leontological  resources  in  the 
Recreation  Area  for  the  public  benefit  and 
knowledge: 

(2)  provisions  for  the  control  of  the  use  of 
motorized  and  mechanical  equipment  which 
will  assure  the  use  and  protection  of  the 


Recreation  Area  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section: 

(3)  provisions  for  energy  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  related  transportation 
within  the  Recreation  Area  including  provi- 
sions permitting  reasonable  access  by  road 
and  the  necessary  clearance  of  sites,  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  which 
insure  that  (A)  exploration,  development, 
and  transportation  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
is  economically  feasible.  (B)  disturbances  to 
the  environment  are  minimized.  (C)  revege- 
tatlon  of  access  roads  and  related  sites  is  un- 
dertaken when  oil  and  gas  is  no  longer  pro- 
duced within  areas  concerned:  and 

(4)  management,  utilization,  and  disposal 
of  renewable  natural  resources  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  existing  uses  and  develop- 
ments as  will  promote  or  are  compatible 
with,  or  do  not  significantly  Impair,  public 
recreation  and  conservation  of  the  scenic, 
scientific,  historic,  or  other  values  contrib- 
uting to  public  enjoyment. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Recreation  Area  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  States 
wherein  the  lands  and  waters  are  located 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  designate 
zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no 
hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  for  public  safety,  administration,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  put  Into 
effect  only  after  cor^sultatlon  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  fish  and  game  department. 

Questions  and  Answers  About  the 
Pennsylvania  Wilderness  Act 

WHAT  would  the  PENNSYLVANIA  WILDERNESS 
ACT  DO? 

The  bill  would: 

(1)  Create  2  wilderness  areas  within  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest:  (a)  the  Alleghe- 
ny Islands  Wilderness,  and  (b)  the  Hickory 
Creek  Wilderness. 

(2)  Create  a  national  recreation  area 
within  the  Allegheny  National  Forest:  the 
Kinzua  National  Recreation  Area. 

(3)  Provide  for  permanent  release  of  all 
other  land  In  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
from  future  wilderness  consideration, 
except  for  the  remaining  Islands  on  the  Al- 
legheny River.  The  remaining  Allegheny 
River  Island  may  be  considered  for  future 
wilderness  designation. 

(4)  Provide  for  an  Innovative  procedure 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  arrange 
for  voluntary  exchanges  of  subsurface 
rights  in  the  designated  Wilderness  Areas 
for  subsurface  rights  under  other  Federal 
lands. 

WHAT  IS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ALLEGHENY  ISLANDS 
WILDERNESS  AREA? 

The  Allegheny  Islands  Wilderness  consists 
of  7  Islands  on  the  Allegheny  River.  All  are 
alluvial  In  origin,  and  characterized  by  river 
bottom  forest. 

All  ages  and  sizes  of  trees  grow  here,  in- 
cluding virgin  stands  with  specimens  over  4 
feet  In  diameter.  Extremely  dense,  herba- 
clous  undergrowth  Is  prevalent,  with  some 
ferns  reaching  6  or  7  feet  in  height. 

The  Islands  are  often  used  by  canoeists 
and  fishermen  for  camping  sites, 

The  following  Islands  are  Included: 

(1)  Crulls  Island:  96.2  acres,  it  has  unique 
old  growth  or  virgin  bottom,  forest  stands. 
About  one-third  of  the  Island  is  an  old  field 
community.  The  Forest  Service  owns  15/ 
16ths  of  all  subsurface  rights. 
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(2)  Thompsons  Island;  66.9  acres,  it  is  the 
site  of  the  only  Revolutionary  War  battle  in 
Northwest  Pennsylvania.  It  has  exceptional- 
ly fine  riverine  forest.  AH  subsurface  rights 
are  reserved  by  third  parties. 

(3)  R.  Thompsons  Island:  30  acres,  it  has 
been  acquired  with  all  subsurface  rights 
from  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservan- 
cy. 

(4)  Courson  Island:  61.5  acres,  it  includes 
two  old  fields  now  overgrown,  and  a  small 
section  of  telephone  right  of  way.  The 
island  Is  a  charming  part  of  the  vista  from 
the  well  used  Tidloute  Overlook,  and  has 
some  old  growth  forest. 

(5)  King  Island:  35.7  acres,  it  has  good  riv- 
erine forest  with  many  trees  35  to  50  inches 
in  diameter.  The  Forest  Service  owns  all 
subsurface  rights. 

(6)  Baker  Island:  66.9  acres,  it  has  excel- 
lent old  growth  forest  with  very  tall  speci- 
mens. Subsurface  rights  are  outstanding  in 
third  parties. 

(7)  No  Name  Island:  9.9  acres,  it  is  equally 
divided  between  river  bottom  trees  and 
dense  undergrowth.  All  subsurface  rights 
are  outstanding  in  third  parties. 

WHAT  IS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  HICKORY  CREEK 
WILDERNESS? 

Hickory  Creek  was  the  most  highly  rated 
tract  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  System 
by  Wilderness  advocacy  groups. 

Totaling  9,427  acres.  Hickory  Creek  is  one 
of  the  largest  relatively  undisturbed  areas 
in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  The  pre- 
dominant tot>ography  consists  of  gentle, 
rolling  hills.  The  major  stream.  Middle 
Hickory  creek,  flows  through  meadows  stud- 
ded with  bogs  and  beaver  ponds. 

This  is  a  major  wildlife  area  with  15  acres 
of  maintained  food  plots  and  many  natural, 
scenic  openings  in  its  tree  growth,  especially 
notable  northern  hardwoods.  All  subsurface 
rights  are  reserved  in  third  parties. 

WHAT  IS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  KINZUA  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA? 

Essentially  the  area  studied  under  the 
Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation 
(RARE  II)  process  as  "Tracy  Ridge,"  the 
Kinzua  National  Recreation  Area  will  total 
9.200  acres.  The  Kinzua  NRA  will  be  man- 
aged so  as  to  maximize  the  recreational  op- 
portunities available  to  visitors,  including 
boating,  camping,  hiking,  and  swimming. 

Located  on  the  East  bank  of  the  Alleghe- 
ny river,  just  above  the  Kinzua  dam.  the 
Kinzua  NRA  is  a  relatively  undisturbed  area 
of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  has 
heavy  stands  of  second  growth  timber. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  area  are  out- 
croppings  of  rock,  large  boulders,  steep  to- 
pography, and  the  Allegheny  Reservoir, 
which  surrounds  the  area  on  3  sides. 

Several  hiking  trails  cross  the  NRA,  in- 
cluding the  renowned  North  Country  Trail. 

Two  "boat-to"  campgrounds  within  the 
NRA  will  also  be  accessible  by  trail. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  subsurface 
rights  underlying  the  Kinzua  National 
Recreation  Area  are  either  reserved  or  out- 
standing in  third  parties. 

WHAT  OTHER  AREAS  WITHIN  THE  FOREST  COULD 
BE  INCLUDED  AS  FUTURE  WILDERNESS  AREAS? 

All  of  the  remaining  lands  within  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  would  be  permanent- 
ly released  from  future  Wilderness  consider- 
ation. However,  the  remaining  islands  on 
the  Allegheny  may  be  considered  for  future 
wilderness  designation. 


HOW  WILL  THE  PARK  SERVICE  ACQUIRE  THE 
SUBSURFACE  RIGHTS  IN  VHE  WILDERNESS? 

Condemnation,  that  is  purchase  through 
eminent  doitiain,  is  much  too  expensive 
during  this  time  of  budget  constraint.  How- 
ever, to  preserve  the  "untouched"  spirit  of 
Wilderness  areas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  pri- 
vate subsurface  rights  owners. 

The  agreements  will  allow  Interior  and 
Agriculture  to  acquire  the  subsurface  rights 
lying  below  the  newly  created  Wilderness 
areas  in  exchange  for  similarly  valued  sub- 
surface rights  owned  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  non-wilderness  areas  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

For  instance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  exchange  Federal  subsurface  rights  in 
Wyoming  with  subsurface  rights  in  the 
Hickory  Creek  Wilderness. 

Thus,  the  Wilderness  would  be  gradually 
acquired  in  its  entirety  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

WHY  IS  THE  "EXCHANGE"  PROVISION 
NECESSARY? 

There  are  many  competing  demands 
placed  upon  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
While  most  of  the  surface  rights  are  owned 
by  the  Federal  government,  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  subsurface  rights  under  the 
land  considered  for  Wilderness  designation 
is  outstanding  in  third  parties. 

The  normal  procedure  in  these  instances 
is  to  condemn  the  subsurface  rights  under 
the  Federal  government's  eminent  domaine 
power,  which  involves  paying  just  compen- 
sation, as  required  by  the  Constitution,  for 
the  fair  value  of  the  condemned  property 
rights. 

However,  in  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint,  it  is 
unlikely  that  Congress  could  appropriate 
the  millions  of  dollars  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  fair  value  of  the  subsurface  rights 
owned  by  third  parties. 

Therefore,  the  "exchange"  provision  is 
necessary  to  balance  the  competing  de- 
mands on  the  future  Wilderness  areas.* 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr,  Jackson): 
S,  2133.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  as  a 
national  volcanic  area,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

MOUNT  ST.  HELENS  NATIONAL  VOLCANIC  AREA 
ACT  OF  1982 

Mr,  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation, 
with  Senator  Jackson,  entitled  the 
"Mount  St.  Helens  National  Volcanic 
Area  Act  of  1982." 

At  8:32  a.m.  on  May  18.  1980,  after 
nearly  2  months  of  tremors  and  seis- 
mic activity.  Mount  St.  Helens,  located 
in  southwest  Washington  State,  ex- 
ploded in  a  cataclysmic  volcanic  erup- 
tion that  displaced  an  estimated  4  bil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  material  onto  the 
land  and  into  the  atmosphere.  More 
than  235  square  miles  of  National 
Forest.  State  and  private  lands  were 
devastated  by  the  explosion,  hot 
gasses.  pumice,  mud  flows  and  ash. 
The  large  ash  cloud  that  accompanied 
the  eruption  reached  63.000  feet  in 
elevation  and  drifted  around  the 
world.  Thirty-four  persons  were  killed 
and  28  others  are  still  missing  and  pre- 


sumed dead.  Along  with  the  human 
tragedy  of  the  event,  over  3  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  was  downed  or  de- 
stroyed, anadromous  fisheries  were 
heavily  damaged,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  wildlife. 

This  awesome  display  of  nature's 
power  has  attracted  worldwide  atten- 
tion. Hundreds  of  studies  have  been 
initiated  by  researchers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Japan,  and  Germany. 
The  unprecedented  circumstances  cre- 
ated by  the  volcano  are  of  immeasur- 
able scientific  importance.  The  unique 
nature  of  the  eruption— including  the 
geologic  events  and  features  and  the 
wide  variety  of  unusual  biologic  im- 
pacts—have made  Mount  St.  Helens 
an  area  of  intense  interest  for  re- 
searchers and  the  general  public.  The 
volcano  has  also  become  a  worldwide 
tourist  attraction. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  released  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement 
on  a  land  management  plan  for  Mount 
St.  Helens  on  October  15,  1981.  It  des- 
ignates the  area  as  a  national  volcanic 
area.  Due  to  the  importance  and 
uniqueness  of  the  eruption,  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  pass  legislation 
designating  the  area  as  a  national  vol- 
canic area  under  the  administration  of 
the  Forest  Service.  The  Forest  Service 
has  done  a  competent  and  professional 
job  in  putting  together  its  land  man- 
agement plan  for  the  area.  The  desig- 
nation by  statute  of  a  national  volcan- 
ic area  will  give  added  significance  and 
importance  to  the  Forest  Service  plan. 
Special  designation  status  for  the  area 
is  necessary  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  scientific,  historic,  and  natural  re- 
sources presented  by  the  volcano.  This 
designation  will  preserve  this  area  for 
future  generations  and  will  allow  us  to 
study  and  learn  as  much  as  possible 
from  this  rare  phenomenon. 

In  introducing  this  legislation  today, 
it  is  my  intention  and  that  of  Senator 
Jackson  to  offer  the  Forest  Service 
plan  as  the  starting  vehicle  for  holding 
hearings  so  that  all  interested  parties 
can  express  their  views  on  boundaries, 
land  management  plans,  and  other  sig- 
nificant issues  concerning  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  volcanic  area.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  the  Forest  Service  with 
the  additional  authorities  it  needs  to 
implement  the  Mount  St.  Helens  land 
management  plan  and  also  provides  a 
section  dealing  with  the  State  and  pri- 
vate lands  that  are  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Mount  St.  Helens 
National  Volcanic  Area. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire by  exchange,  purchase,  or  dona- 
tion, the  approximately  26.000  acres  of 
non-Federal  lands  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  volcanic 
area.  This  is  an  important  section  of 
the  legislation  which  we  will  need  to 
examine  extensively  during  the  hear- 
ing process.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that 
as  we  begin  deliberations  on  this  legis- 
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lation,  it  will  become  evident  that  spe- 
cific exchange  language  will  need  to  be 
included  in  the  bill  in  order  to  expe- 
dite the  acquisition  of  the  non-Federal 
lands  by  the  Secretary.  I  hope  that 
hearings  will  be  scheduled  on  trhis  bill 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  all  interested 
parties  to  reach  a  consensus  on  Mount 
St.  Helens  legislation. 

By  designating  Mount  St.  Helens  a 
national  volcanic  area,  the  significant 
geologic  features  in  the  impact  area  of 
the  volcano  will  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected for  future  generations  as  well  as 
providing  immediate,  unique  opportu- 
nities for  public  education,  interpreta- 
tion and  recreation,  and  research. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2133 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mount  St.  Helens 
National  Volcanic  Area  Act  of  1982." 

DESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL  VOLCANIC  AREA 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  certain  lands  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National 
Forest.  Washington,  which  comprise  of  ap- 
proximately 84.700  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Mount  St.  Helens 
National  Volcanic  Area,  October  15,  1981," 
are  hereby  designated  as  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  National  Volcanic  Area  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Volcanic  Area  "). 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  de- 
scription of  the  Volcanic  Area  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  with  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  map  and  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographic  errors  in  such  legal  descrip- 
tion may  be  made. 

extension  of  NATIONAL  FOREST  BOUNDARY 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  exterior  boundary  of  the 
Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  is  hereby  modified  to 
include  approximately  20,000  additional 
acres  in  Cowlitz  County,  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  the  map  referenced  in  Sec.  2  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  7(aKl)  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (78  Stat.  897),  as  amended,  the 
boundary  of  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National 
Forest,  as  modified  by  this  section,  shall  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  the  boundary  of  that 
forest  on  January  1,  1965. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  volcanic  Area  designated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  appropriate  laws  pertaining  to 
administration  of  the  National  Forest 
System,  the  Mount  St.  Helens  Management 
plan  prepared  by  the  Forest  Ser^'ice,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  subsequent 


revisions  of  that  plan,  or  other  applicable 
forest  plans  prepared  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting law. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Volcanic  Area  is  established,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  ac- 
quire all  non-federal  lands  and  interests 
therein  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Vol- 
canic Area  by  exchange,  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  or  donation: 
Provided.  That  any  lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  Washington  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  ex- 
change or  donations. 

(c)  In  recognition  of  the  rapidly  deterio- 
rating nature  of  much  of  the  timber  in  the 
Volcanic  Area,  amy  timber  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  valued  at  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  timber  on  July  1.  1982. 

(d)  Lands  and  interests  therein  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  become  Na- 
tional Forest  System  Lands  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  to  be  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  other  laws  applicable  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Forest  System. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Gorton  in  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation to  designate  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  National  Volcanic  Area. 

On  March  20,  1980,  Mount  St. 
Helens  awoke  from  a  125-year  dor- 
mant period  with  nimierous  small 
earthquakes.  In  the  ensuing  2  months 
larger  quakes  and  significant  venting 
of  steam  occurred.  On  May  18,  follow- 
ing an  earthquake  measuring  5  on  the 
Richter  scale,  an  avalanche  and  lateral 
explosion  destroyed  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Mount  St.  Helens.  The  blast, 
accompanied  by  hot  gases,  pumice, 
and  ash,  devastated  more  than  235 
square  miles  of  national  forest  and 
State  and  private  lands  north  of  the 
mountain:  all  vegetation  was  killed, 
trees  were  destroyed  or  blown  down, 
and  60  people  were  killed  or  niissing 
and  presumed  dead.  The  large  ash 
cloud  that  accompanied  the  eruption 
reached  63,000  feet  in  the  air  and 
drifted  around  the  world,  A  covering 
of  ash  fallout  blanketed  large  portions 
of  the  area.  Smaller  eruptions,  pyro- 
clastlc  flows:  ash  clouds,  and  episodes 
of  nonexplosive  dome  growth  have  oc- 
curred since. 

By  any  measure,  the  events  that 
took  place  on  and  around  May  18. 
1981.  were  of  national  and  internation- 
al significance.  The  eruption  of  Mount 
St.  Helens  had  a  profound  and  perma- 
nent effect  on  the  environment  and 
the  people  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
volved, I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is 
important,  Mr,  President,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  commemorate  this  event  in  an 
appropriate  manner. 

The  bill  Senator  Gorton  and  I  are 
introducting  today  is  designed  to  help 
implement  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Forest  Service's  Mount 
St.  Helens  land  management  plan.  On 


balance,  I  believe  the  Forest  Service's 
preferred  alternative  for  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  area  is  fair  and  balanced.  It 
provides  for  protection  of  important 
volcanic  features  for  public  education 
interpretation,  recreation,  and  re- 
search. The  plan  also  provides  for 
timber  salvage  and  rehabilitation  of 
much  of  the  area. 

This  measure  legislatively  designates 
the  84.700-acre  interpretative  area  as 
outlined  in  the  land  management  plan 
(LMP)  as  a  national  volcanic  area.  The 
area  is  to  be  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  final  LMP  and  other  authori- 
ties available  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  administration  and  management 
for  national  forest  system  lands.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  acquire  the  ap- 
proximate 26.000  acres  of  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  volcanic  area  using 
his  existing  authority  to  acquire  land 
by  donation,  exchange,  or  purchase 
with  appropriated  funds.  One  of  the 
factors  we  want  to  carefully  explore  at 
the  hearings  on  this  measure  is  the 
best  way  to  acquire  these  non-Federal 
lands.  The  language  in  the  bill  now 
simply  parallels  the  Forest  Service's 
existing  land  acquisition  authority.  It 
may  be  that  we  will  want  to  be  more 
specific  in  our  recommendations  on 
this  score  as  a  result  of  our  hearings 
and  public  input  on  this  measure. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  boundary 
of  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National 
Forest  to  include  approximately  20.000 
additional  acres  of  land  not  currently 
in  the  forest.  Most  of  this  land  is  also 
included  within  the  volcanic  area.  Fi- 
nally, because  much  of  the  down 
timber  in  the  area  is  deteriorating  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  measure  insures  that 
the  value  of  the  timber  will  be  fixed  as 
of  a  date  certain  so  that  any  delay  in 
completing  the  acquisition  of  the  non- 
Federal  lands  will  be  less  burdensome 
to  the  affected  landowner, 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  both 
Senator  Gorton  and  I  believe  that 
this  bill  will  serve  as  a  good  vehicle  to 
begin  the  process  of  deciding  wJiat  to 
do  legislatively  about  Mount  St. 
Helens.  There  may  be  some  changes 
before  the  measure  is  enacted— in  fact. 
I  am  confident  there  will  be  changes 
made.  But  the  important  thing  is  to 
begin  the  process  now  so  that  a  bill 
can  be  enacted  before  the  end  of  this 
Congress.  I  look  foward  to  working 
with  Senator  Gorton  and  all  interest- 
ed parties  in  arriving  at  a  consensus  on 
this  matter. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  2134.  A  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  services  necessary  to  the  nonper- 
forming  arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  JOHN 
P.  KEKNESY  CENTER  POR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  to  extend 
the  monetary  authorization  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  so  as  to 
provide  the  Center  with  the  usual  Fed- 
eral funding,  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

Under  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  National  Park 
Service,  is  required  to  provide  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts 
or  memorial  functions  of  the  Center, 
including  informational,  interpreta- 
tion. Janitorial,  maintenance,  and  secu- 
rity services.  However,  the  Congress 
has  only  authorized  and  appropriated 
funds  for  this  purpose  through  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $3,986,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  The  request  of 
the  administration  is  contained  in  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  No.  2651, 
dated  February  5.  1982.  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Park  Service. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  is 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
this  administration's  bill  so  that  it 
may  be  properly  considered  by  the 
committee. 


The  Conference  is,  I  must  empha- 
size, a  very  small  agency  with  a  budget 
of  approximately  $1.1  million  and  a 
permanent  staff  of  20.  In  1978  Con- 
gress was  sufficiently  impressed  by  the 
achievements  of  the  Conference  to 
enact  legislation  substantially  increas- 
ing the  Conference's  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1979  through  1982  so  as  to 
provide  for  an  expanded  Conference 
program.  However,  because  of  uncer- 
tainty over  the  role  the  Conference 
would  pla^  in  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's regulatory  reform  program,  that 
authorization  was  not  translated  into 
an  increased  budget,  and  consequently 
the  Conference  has  not  been  able  to 
carry  out  the  program  expansion 
which  it  had  hoped  for. 

The  Conference  now  has  a  new 
Chairman.  Loren  A.  Smith,  formerly  a 
professor  at  Delaware  Law  School, 
whom  I  know  personally  and  for 
whom  I  have  a  high  regard.  President 
Reagan  has  recently  appointed  a  very 
strong  and  able  slate  of  council  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Conference.  With  this  leader- 
ship and  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Conference  Is  in  a  position 
to  fulfill  the  potential  role  which  Con- 
gress saw  for  it  in  1978.  I  hope  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  will  be  able  to  give 
prompt  consideration  to  this  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference.* 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  2135.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  Act,  by  authorizing 
appropriations  therefor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
AOMIinSTRATIVE  CONFERENCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  S.  2135,  a  bill  to  extend 
for  4  years  the  authorization  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  as  an  independent 
Federal  Agency  whose  principal  mis- 
sion is  to  perform  studies  and  to  rec- 
ommend improvements  in  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  used  by  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  Its  mem- 
bers are  drawn  from  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  from  the  private  sector.  They 
meet  in  plenary  session  usually  twice  a 
year,  to  consider  reports  and  proposed 
recommendations  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Conference's  consult- 
ants and  its  standing  committees. 
From  1968  through  1980  the  Confer- 
ence issued  84  formal  recommenda- 
tions. The  Conference  also  collects  in- 
formation and  furnishes  Informal 
advice  to  the  agencies  and  to  Congress 
on  the  whole  range  of  administrative 
procedure  problems.  I  know  that  the 
work  of  the  Conference  has  been  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  exceedingly 
difficult  task  of  preparing  regulatory 
reform  legislation. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  2136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934;  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  PORNOGRAPHY  OVER  CABLE 
TELEVISION 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Thurmond,  I  am  introducing  S. 
2136,  a  bill  to  make  Ulegal  the  trans- 
mission, either  over  broadcast  televi- 
sion or  cable  television,  of  obscene.  In- 
decent or  profane  language  or  materi- 
al. 

A  serious  question  arises  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  prohibit 
such  material  on  television  or  cable 
television.  This  legislation  would  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  such  transmis- 
sion, whether  over  the  airwaves  or 
over  cable,  is  illegal. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  advent  of 
cable  television,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
restrict  the  flow  of  pornographic  and 
obscene  materials  into  the  American 
home.  I  imderstand  that  there  are  cer- 
tain channels  on  some  cable  systems 
that  are  devoted  entirely  to  transmit- 
ting pornographic  movies  and  other 
materials.  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
stop  the  use  of  such  public  facilities 
for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  facing  the  traditional 
moral  fabric  of  America  today  exists  in 
relation  to  the  present  exploitation  of 


pornography  and  sexual  exploitation 
in  all  facets  of  communication  and 
commerce.  Particularly,  recent  years 
have  seen  pornography  and  obscenity 
removed  from  the  back  alleys  and  so- 
called  adult  bookstores  and  theaters  of 
our  major  urban  centers  and  spread 
across  the  newsstands,  movie  screens, 
and  televisions  in  virtually  every 
urban  and  rural  community.  With  the 
great  technological  advances  recently 
accomplished  in  video,  television,  and 
electronic  industries,  the  availability 
of  nudity  and  sexual  activity  is  now  in- 
creasingly common.  This  is  notewor- 
thy especially  in  the  increasing  ap- 
pearance of  sex  and  nudity  on  cable 
and  subscription  television.  This  bill 
will  add  47  U.S.C.  section  511  to  codify 
and  clarify  existing  law  on  the  applica- 
bility of  its  prohibition  of  obscenity 
and  indecency  on  television,  cable  tele- 
vision, and  radio  communication. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
predated  the  present  cable  and  sub- 
scription television  ventures. 

However,  Congress,  by  those  acts, 
sought  to  set  a  policy  of  importance  to 
accept  standards  of  morality  for  those 
forms  of  mass  communication  by  radio 
or  television  which  reach  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  a  grand  scale.  Thirty 
years  ago,  the  courts  construed  the 
term  "radio"  in  section  1464  to  include 
both  radio  and  television.  Du  Mont 
Laboratories  v.  Carroll,  184,  F.2d  153 
(3d  Cir.  1950),  cert,  denied,  340  U.S. 
929  (1951).  However,  the  development 
of  cable  television  or  CATV  took  place 
during  and  after  the  1950's  and  the 
reach  of  existing  laws  had  been  some- 
what uncertain,  as  noted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  United  States  v.  South- 
em  Cable  Co.,  392  U.S.  157  (1968). 

The  courts  are  now  dealing  with  the 
complex  differences  and  similarities 
between  cable  and  broadcast  televi- 
sion, they  have  generally  recognized 
that  under  47  U.S.C.  section  152(2)  the 
PCC  has  the  power  of  certain  regula- 
tions over  cable  television  where  the 
ends  to  be  achieved  are  long  estab- 
lished in  the  field  of  television  or  are 
congressionally  approved.  See:  United 
States  V.  Midwest  Video  Corp.,  406  U.S. 
649  (1972):  United  States  v.  South- 
western Cable  Co.,  supra;  and  HBO  v. 
FCC.  567  P.2d  9.  13  (D.C.  Cir.  1977). 
Clarifying  that  section  1464  applies  to 
cable  television  as  well  as  broadcast 
television  satisfies  both  criteria,  and 
such  is  the  intent  of  this  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  section  1464 
has  always  been  to  insure  basic  stand- 
ards of  decency  in  mass  communica- 
tions. Such  standards  are  required  as 
part  of  a  civilized  society's  commit- 
ment not  only  to  setting  a  proper  ex- 
ample for  our  children  and  young 
people  but  also  for  the  common  good 
inherent  in  traditional  public  morality 
for  citizens  of  all  ages. 

The  Government's  interest  in  pri- 
vate morality,  however,  is  very  limited 
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and  highly  restricted.  Context  is  im- 
portant in  first  amendment  consider- 
ations. One  can  scream  "fire"  during  a 
fire  but  not  in  a  theater.  One  can  keep 
and  use  obscenity  in  his  home  but 
cannot  sell  or  buy  it  in  the  market- 
place or  carry  it  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce.  Similarly,  one  can  ex- 
hibit simple  nudity  is  some  settings 
but  not  in  public  streets.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  clear  even  as  to 
pure  speech,  one  can  discuss  censor- 
ship and  even  use  dirty  words  but  not 
on  the  radio  when  their  use  would  be 
patently  offensive. 

In  the  cornerstone  case  of  FCC  v. 
Pacifica  Foundation,  438  U.S.  726 
(1978).  the  Commission  had  ruled  that 
a  radio  broadcast  of  certain  expletives 
and  so-called  dirty  words  during  day- 
time hours  was  patently  offensive  and 
therefore  indecent  imder  section  1464. 
The  Court  noted  the  distinctions  in 
content  restrictions  between  broad- 
castings and  other  forms  of  commerce 
such  as  newspapers  and  other  book- 
stores. Two  reasons  for  these  distinc- 
tions were  highlighted  in  the  Pacifica 
decision,  438  U.S.,  748-49: 

The  reasons  for  these  distinctions  are 
complex,  but  two  have  relevance  to  the 
present  case.  First,  the  broadcast  media 
have  established  a  uniquely  pervasive  pres- 
ence in  the  lives  of  all  Americans.  Patently 
offensive,  indecent  material  presented  over 
the  airwaves  confronts  the  citizen,  not  only 
in  public,  but  also  in  the  privacy  of  the 
home,  where  the  Individual's  right  to  be  left 
alone  plainly  outweighs  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  an  intruder.  Rowan  v.  Post 
Office  Dept  397  U.S.  728.  25  L.  Ed.  2d  736. 
90  S  Ct.  1484.  Because  the  broadcast  audi- 
ence is  constantly  tuning  in  and  out,  prior 
warnings  cannot  completely  protect  the  lis- 
tener or  viewer  from  unexpected  program 
content.  To  say  that  one  may  avoid  further 
offense  by  turning  off  the  radio  when  he 
hears  indecent  language  is  like  saying  that 
the  remedy  for  an  assault  is  to  run  away 
after  the  first  blow.  One  may  hang  up  on  an 
indecent  phone  call,  but  that  option  does 
not  give  the  caller  a  constitutional  immuni- 
ty or  avoid  a  harm  that  has  already  taken 
place. 

Second,  broadcasting  is  uniquely  accessi- 
ble to  children,  even  those  too  young  to 
read.  Although  Cohen's  written  message 
might  have  been  comprehensible  to  a  first 
grader,  Pacifica's  broadcast  could  have  en- 
larged a  child's  vocabulary  in  an  Instant. 
Other  forms  of  offensive  expression  may  be 
withheld  from  the  young  without  restrict- 
ing the  expression  at  Its  source.  Bookstores 
and  motion  picture  theaters,  for  example, 
may  be  prohibited  from  making  Indecent 
material  available  to  children.  We  held  In 
Ginsberg  v.  New  York.  390  U.S.  629.  20  L. 
Ed.  2d  195.  88  S.  Ct.  1274.  44  Ohio  Ops  2d 
229.  that  the  Government's  interest  in  the 
•well-being  of  its  youth"  and  in  supporting 
"parents'  claim  to  authority  In  their  own 
household"  justified  the  regulation  of  oth- 
erwise protected  expression.  Id.,  at  640  and 
639.  20  L.  Ed.  2d  195.  88  S.  Ct.  1274.  44  Ohio 
Ops  2d  339.  The  ease  with  which  children 
may  obtain  access  to  broadcast  materials, 
coupled  with  the  concerns  recognized  in 
Ginsberg,  amply  justify  special  treatment  of 
indecent  broadcasting. 


The  Court  also  noted  that  context 
was  central  to  the  consideration  of 
whether  certain  subject  matter  is 
"patently    offensive"    and    therefore 

'indecent": 

The  Commission's  decision  rested  entirely 
on  a  nuisance  rationale  under  which  context 
Is  all-Important.  The  concept  requires  con- 
sideration of  a  host  of  variables.  The  time  of 
day  was  emphasized  by  the  Commission. 
The  content  of  the  program  in  which  the 
language  Is  used  will  also  affect  the  compo- 
sition of  the  audience,  and  differences  be- 
tween radio,  television,  and  perhaps  closed- 
circuit  transmissions,  may  also  be  relevant. 

The  term  "obscene"  has  l>een  de- 
fined by  the  Court  in  Miller  v.  Califor- 
nia, 413  U.S.  15,  at  24-25  (1973).  and 
need  be  modified  only  to  provide  that 
it  will  be  applied  under  community 
standards  for  radio  or  television  com- 
munication, whichever  is  applicable  in 
the  context  of  the  particular  case. 

The  term  "indecent"  has  been  used 
by  the  FCC  and  the  courts  as  patently 
offensive  representations  as  utter- 
ances related  to  sexusil  organs  and  ac- 
tivities. See  Pacifica,  supra.  438  U.S.. 
at  741,  footnote  15.  and  at  743.  See 
also  United  States  v.  Simpson,  561  F. 
2d  58  (7th  Cir.  1977).  NAITPD  v.  FCC, 
516  F.  2d  526  (2d  Cir.  1975).  The  Com- 
mission has  also  recognized  the  need 
for  new  legislation  to  amend  section 
1464.  See  Midwest  Video  Corp.  and 
ACLU  v.  FCC.  571  F.  2d  1025  (8th  Cir. 
1978);  Report  on  the  Broadcast  of  Vio- 
lent, Indecent,  and  Obscene  Material. 
51  F.C.C.  2d  418.  release  No.  FCC  75- 
202  (February  19,  1975).  FCC  Regula- 
tion of  Cable  Television  Content,  31 
Rutgers  Law  Review  238,  239  (1978) 
(discussing  the  Commission's  proposal 
for  legislation). 

We  think  that  the  term  "indecent" 
has  come  to,  and  should,  mean  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Indecent  language  or  material"  means  a 
depletion  or  description  of:  a  human  sexual 
or  excretory  organ  or  function;  or  nudity:  or 
an  ultimate  sexual  act,  normal  or  perverted, 
actual  or  simulated:  or  masturbation:  or  of 
flagellation,  torture,  or  other  violence  indi- 
cating a  sadomasochistic  sexual  relation- 
ship; which  under  contemporary  community 
standards  for  radio  or  television  is  presented 
in  a  patently  offensive  way. 

We  feel  that  the  use  of  the  term  by 
the  FCC  and  the  courts  as  patently  of- 
fensive sex  or  nudity  is  a  proper  crite- 
rion for  its  application  in  any  given 
circumstance.  Because  of  the  differ- 
ences inherent  in  the  technology  and 
uses  of  radio,  television,  and  cable  tele- 
vision, we  feel  that  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  "indecency"  stand- 
ard will  naturally  take  place  in  the 
courts  and  by  the  FCC  and  the  States. 
As  the  Court  notod  in  the  Pacifica 
case,  supra  at  748: 

We  have  long  recognized  that  each 
medium  of  expression  presents  special  First 
Amendment  problems.  .  .  .  And  of  all  forms 
of  communication,  it  is  broadcasting  that 
has  received  the  most  limited  First  Amend- 
ment protection. 


The  Court  in  Pacifica  explicitly  held 
that  the  term  "Indecent"  in  section 
1464  includes  more  than  the  obscene 
and  that  special  considerations  apply 
to  public  broadcasts  which  would 
make  certain  material  inappropriate 
for  mass  communications  which  majr 
be  protected  in  other  forms  of  com- 
merce. As  stated  at  438  U.S.,  741,  note 
16: 

"(Wlhile  a  nudist  magazine  may  be  within 
the  protection  of  the  First  Amendment.  .  .  . 
the  televising  of  nudes  might  well  raise  a  se- 
rious question  of  programming  contrary  to 
18  U.S.C.  Section  1464.  .  .  .  Similarly,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  "4-letter  words"  and 
sexual  description,  set  forth  in  "LAdy  Chat- 
terly's  Lover",  (when  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  the  whole  book)  make  the  book  ob- 
scene for  mailability  purposes,  the  utter- 
ance of  such  words  or  the  depiction  of  such 
sexual  activity  on  radio  or  TV  would  raise 
similar  public  interest  and  section  1464 
questions." 

The  Court  made  clear  that  banning 
indecency  under  the  "patently  offen- 
sive" criterion  would  have  the  limited 
effect  of  preventing  only  the  most  uni- 
versally improper  matter;  438  U.S., 
743; 

At  most,  however,  the  Commission's  defi- 
nition of  indecency  will  deter  only  the 
broadcasting  of  patently  offensive  refer- 
ences to  excretory  and  sexual  organs  and  ac- 
tivities. While  some  of  these  references  may 
be  protected,  they  surely  He  at  the  periph- 
ery of  First  Amendment  concern. 

The  Court  made  the  further  obser- 
vation, in  footnote  18,  that; 

A  requirement  that  indecent  language  be 
avoided  will  have  its  primary  effect  on  the 
form,  rather  than  the  content,  of  serious 
communication.  There  are  few.  If  any. 
thoughts  that  cannot  be  expressed  by  the 
use  of  less  offensive  language. 

In  answering  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  first  amendment  denies  Govern- 
ment any  power  to  restrict  the  public 
broadcast  of  indecent  language  in  any 
circumstances  the  Court  said  that  past 
cases  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
such  power  wholly  apart  from  the 
power  to  restrict  obscenity.  Id.,  438 
U.S.,  744.  The  court  clarified  the  prac- 
tical necessity  for  such  power,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  existence  of  such  of- 
fensive programming  in  today's  mar- 
kets. As  stated  in  footnote  19: 

Pacifica's  position  would,  of  course,  de- 
prive the  Commission  of  any  power  to  regu- 
late erotic  telecasts  unless  they  were  ob- 
scene under  Miller.  .  .  .  Anything  that 
would  be  sold  at  a  newsstand  for  private  ex- 
amination could  be  publicly  displayed  on 
television. 

We  are  assured  by  Pacifica  that  the  free 
play  of  market  forces  will  discourage  inde- 
cent programming.  "Smut  may."  as  Judge 
Lenenthal  put  it.  "drive  itself  from  the 
market  and  confound  Gresham."  .  .  .  the 
prosperity  of  those  who  traffic  in  porno- 
graphic literature  and  films  would  appear  to 
Justify  skepticism. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  have 
Congress  exercise  its  function  in  pro- 
tecting the  American  public  from  ob- 
scene and  indecent  television  program- 
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ming,  however,  it  enters  the  home.  As 
the  Court  rejected  the  "consenting 
adults"  argument  in  Paris  Adult  Thea- 
tre V.  Slaton,  413  U.S.  49,  63-69  (1973). 
we  also  find  such  excuse  for  televising 
obscene  and  patently  offensive  pro- 
grams by  broadcast  or  cable  totally 
without  merit.  Public  morality  de- 
mands uniformity  and  fairness  to  all 
who  enter  the  television  business.  And 
all  television  viewers  deserve  equal 
treatment  under  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks 
before  the  Pornography  Convention 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  followed  by  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

s.  2136 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  V  of 
such  Act  the  following  new  section: 

"OBSCENE.  INDECENT,  OR  PROFANE  LANGUAGE  OR 
MATERIAL 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  Whoever  knowingly  utters 
any  obscene  language  or  distributes  any  ob- 
scene material,  by  means  of  television  or 
cable  television  communications  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  utters  any  inde- 
cent or  profane  language  or  distributes  any 
indecent  or  profane  material  by  means  of 
television  or  cable  television  communica- 
tions shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "dis- 
tribute' means  to  send,  transmit,  retransmit, 
telecast,  broadcast,  or  cablecast.  including 
by  wire  or  satellite,  or  produce  or  provide 
such  language  or  material  for  distribution. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  interfering  with,  or  preempting 
the  power  and  right  of,  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  over  franchises.". 
Speech    by    Senator    Dennis    DeConcini 

Before   the    Pornography    Convention. 

December  2. 1981 

Western  civilization— Indeed,  all  civiliza- 
tion—rests upon  the  integrity  of  the  human 
family.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  without  the  family  there  could  be  no 
civilization.  It  is  the  family  that  nurtures 
and  rears  our  young,  teaching  them  not 
only  the  skills  necessary  to  survive  and  pros- 
per, but  the  eternal  truths  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  human  soul.  Through  the  family 
we  learn  love:  we  learn  respect;  and  we  learn 
responsibility. 

The  fate  of  empires  and  nations  is  inti- 
mately tied  to  the  vitality  and  stability  of 
the  family.  When  moral  decay  sets  in.  erod- 
ing the  values  upon  which  the  family  rests. 
the  result  is  political  InsUbllity  and  even 
collapse. 

During  Rome's  early  years  before  Julius 
Caesar  transformed  It  Into  an  empire, 
strong  family  ties  and  traditions  were  the 
source  of  much  Inner  strength.  But  empire 
brought  wealth  together  with  conflicting 
moral  and  religious  Ideas.  The  romans  were 
seduced  by  their  own  success  and  eventually 
became  consumed  by  debauchery.  Private 
and  public  Immorality  undermined  the 
family,   sapping   the  empire  of   that   very 


strength  that  made  it  great,  and  so  the  once 
invincible  empire  slipped  slowly  from  the 
center  stage  of  world  history. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  Rome's  experience 
that  each  of  us  should  lieed.  We  allow  the 
family  to  disintegrate  at  our  own  peril,  and. 
quite  frankly,  the  American  family  is  today 
becoming  an  endangered  species.  There  are 
forces  at  worlc  in  our  society  that  must  be 
reversed,  or  we  shall  perish. 

Statistics  about  the  American  family  are 
far  from  encouraging.  The  ratio  between 
marriages  and  divorces  in  1978  was  about  2 
to  1.  There  were  2.24  million  marriages  and 
1.2  million  divorces.  Those  marriages  which 
ended  in  divorce— and  that  includes  one  out 
of  every  two— had  a  median  duration  of  only 
6.6  years!  That  is  hardly  enough  time  for  a 
man  and  woman  to  grow  to  know  and  under- 
stand each  other,  and  just  enough  tirSe  to 
have  one  or  two  children. 

We  have  become  a  society  filled  with 
lonely  divorced  and  separated  individuals 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  joys  of 
family  life.  There  are  33.9  million  men  and 
37.6  million  women  who  are  either  separat- 
ed or  divorced.  Are  we  becoming  a  society  of 
singles  bars  and  T.V.  dinners  for  one? 

But  in  any  divorce  or  separation,  it  is  the 
children  who  suffer  most.  Last  year,  about 
1.1  million  children  were  involved  in  divorce. 
Almost  30  million  American  families  are 
one-parent  families.  "Kramer  vs.  Kramer." 
the  movie  that  swept  the  Academy  Awards  2 
years  ago.  reflected  this  growing  reality  in 
its  examination  of  the  question  of  custody. 

Last  year,  over  one-half  million  children 
were  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  many  of 
those  children  will  never  experience  the  sta- 
bilizing and  strengthening  effects  of  family 
life.  Sadder  yet.  is  the  terrible  fact  that 
almost  1.4  million  abortions  were  per- 
formed. Human  beings,  endowed  by  God 
with  a  soul,  who  were  never  given  a  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  miracle  of  life.  And 
that  figure  represents  40  percent  of  all 
births.  In  other  words,  for  every  10  live 
births  there  are  4  abortions! 

The  destruction  of  human  life  associated 
with  abortion  is  appalling,  and  it  must  be 
stopped.  Each  year  we  kill  twice  as  many 
unborn  babies  as  the  total  number  of  battle- 
field casualties  in  our  200  year  history. 
Think  about  that  for  a  moment.  In  all  the 
wars  we  have  ever  fought,  we  have  lost  less 
than  700.000  lives.  Each  year,  we  allow 
1,400,000  unborn  babies  to  die,  and  most  of 
them  legally.  More  frightening  yet.  the 
number  of  abortions  performed  is  increasing 
by  8  to  10  percent  each  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  society  can  con- 
tinue to  condone  this  massive  and  tragic 
slaughter.  I  believe  that  an  unborn  baby  Is 
alive  and  possesses  a  soul  instilled  by  the  Al- 
mighty. That  unborn  baby  is  entitled  to  his 
or  her  life.  Yet,  we  treat  that  unborn  baby 
as  a  lifeless  entity— without  rights  and  with- 
out due  process.  This  must  be  changed. 

Abortion  is  a  reflection  of  the  growing  dis- 
integration of  the  American  family— a 
symptom  of  the  problem,  not  its  underlying 
cause.  If  we  can  restore  America  to  a  proper 
and  traditional  moral  climate,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  number  of  abortions  and  di- 
vorces will  decrease.  But  a  return  to  tradi- 
tional values  Is  difficult  when  young  people 
are  constantly  exposed  to  such  corrupting 
Influences  as  pornography  and  drugs. 

There  was  a  time  when  drugs  were  con- 
fined to  certain  urban  areas  and  a  very  lim- 
ited population.  Since  the  1960's,  however, 
drug  use  has  been  on  the  rise.  By  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's.  we  spoke  of  the  drug 
culture  or  the  counterculture.  But  even  that 


was  a  relatively  narrow  group,  concentrated 
in  certain  sections  or  our  coastal  cities  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  around  our  universities. 

Today,  the  drug  problem  is  a  universal 
problem.  No  section  of  the  country  is 
immune.  No  city  or  town,  regardless  of  size, 
is  imm.une.  No  social  or  ethnic  group  is 
immune.  No  age  group  is  immune. 

The  facts  about  illicit  narcotics  in  the 
United  States  paint  a  picture  of  society  gone 
astray;  a  society  no  longer  at  peace  with 
itself;  a  society  unable  to  cope  with  reality; 
and  a  society  that  is  trying  to  escape  from 
itself  because  it  no  longer  believes  in  itself. 
One-half  million  Americans  use  heroin 
daily.  Another  1  '•!  million  Americans  use 
heroin  less  frequently.  PCP  is  used  by  6.9 
million  Americans.  Cocaine  is  used  by  10 
million  Americans.  And  marijuana  has  been 
used  by  at  least  43  million  Americans.  We 
consume  almost  100.000  pounds  of  marijua- 
na every  single  day  at  a  cost  of  about  $20 
billion  a  year. 

As  parents,  many  of  you  are  aware  that 
the  drug  problem  is  now  an  accepted  part  of 
school  life.  For  example,  most  of  the  10  mil- 
lion Americans  who  use  cocaine  are  in  the 
age  group  12  to  25.  The  first  use  of  cocaine 
is  generally  at  the  sixth  grade  level  and  in 
many  cases  earlier.  The  use  of  marijuana 
among  students  is  almost  as  commonplace 
as  smoking  a  cigarette  was  during  my  high 
school  days.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  at 
least  9  percent  of  high  school  seniors  use 
marijuana,  among  children  12  to  13  years 
old.  at  least  1  in  25  uses  marijuana;  while 
among  14  and  15  year  olds,  1  in  7  uses  mari- 
juana. Almost  8,000  drug  overdose  deaths 
were  reported  in  1977.  the  last  year  of  com- 
plete data. 

During  Senate  hearings  I  conducted  on 
this  problem,  we  were  told  that  almost  any 
drug  in  any  quantity  is  readily  available  in 
most  high  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Little  is  being  done  to  stop  this  corruption 
of  our  Nation's  youth.  Unless  we  begin  to 
give  this  problem  the  serious  attention  it  de- 
serves, we  will  be  devoured  by  it. 

Pornography  in  America  is  big  business, 
very  big  business.  The  Justice  Department 
estimates  that  pornography  sales  total 
at>out  $4  billion  annually— and  that  may  be 
conservative.  But  even  if  it  is  correct,  it 
means  that  Americans  spend  almost  a  third 
as  much  on  pornography  as  they  do  on  fast 
foods. 

Roger  Sturraan,  reportedly  the  largest 
pornography  dealer  in  the  United  States, 
made  well  in  excess  of  $20  million  in  1  year 
The  10  leading  sexually  oriented  maga- 
zines-publications like  Playboy  and  Pent- 
house—made about  one-half  billion  dollars 
in  income  last  year. 

Much  of  the  pornography  business  is  now 
In  the  hands  of  organized  crime.  According 
to  a  Time  magazine  analysis,  the  Mafia  now 
dominates  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  pornographic  books  and  movies.  Another 
study  cited  pornography  and  drugs  as  the 
two  growth  industries  within  the  under- 
world. 

But  perhaps  the  most  degrading  and  re- 
volting aspect  of  the  depressing  pornogra- 
phy wave  that  is  engulfing  decency  is  child 
pornography.  It  is  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension that  men  and  women  sexually  ex- 
ploit little  children.  Many  of  the  youngsters 
are  runaways  who  have  fallen  into  criminal 
hands.  But  a  reliable  study  of  the  problem 
by  NBC  news  indicates  that  most  of  the 
children  under  the  age  of  8  are  provided  to 
the  pornographers  by  parents  and  guard- 
ians. 
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During  the  95th  Congress.  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  of  being  one  of  the  authors  of 
S.  1585  which  was  eventually  enacted  into 
law.  The  law  provides  stiff  penalties  for  the 
purveyors  of  child  pornography.  We  provid- 
ed prison  terms  of  up  to  10  years  for  a  first 
offense  and  15  for  a  second.  Pcankly.  I 
would  have  been  happy  if  the  penalties  were 
stiffer. 

The  courts  have  played  an  ambivalent 
role  in  the  fight  against  pornography— some 
of  it  good  and  some  bad.  The  good  part  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
held  that  the  first  amendment  which  pro- 
tects the  right  to  free  expression  does  not 
protect  obscenity.  In  1942,  the  Court  de- 
clared that  because  obscenity  is  "no  essen- 
tial part  of  any  exposition  of  ideas  and  (is) 
of  slight  social  value  as  a  step  to  truth"  it 
was  not  protected  by  the  Constitution.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  judicial  system 
has  been  frankly  Incapable  of  defining  por- 
nography, except  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Because  of  this  unsettled  situation,  law  en- 
forcement agencies  simply  do  not  bother  ar- 
resting and  prosecuting  pornographers. 
While  the  lawyers  bicker,  our  children 
cannot  even  step  Inside  a  drug  store  without 
being  exposed  to  obscene  materials.  Small 
wonder  that  they  grow  up  having  little  re- 
spect for  traditional  family  values. 

The  American  family  Is  an  endangered 
species  today.  And  unless  we  can  find  ways 
to  reestablish  it  on  a  sounder  footing,  the 
fate  of  American  society  is  in  jeopardy.  If 
divorce  and  separations  continue  to  rise  as 
they  have  been,  and  If  young  people  refuse 
to  make  the  commitment  associated  with 
marriage,  the  social  ills  which  that  instabil- 
ity spawns  will  spread.  And  how  can  we 
expect  our  young  people  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  family  when  they  are  con- 
stantly bombarded  by  the  hedonistic  seduc- 
tions of  pornography  and  drugs?  These 
things  are  interrelated.  If  we  do  nothing  to 
bemoan  the  sorry  state  of  the  family  with- 
out resolving  to  address  in  a  positive  and 
meaningful  manner  some  of  the  underlying 
problems,  we  aie  guilty  of  shirking  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  future. 

I  am  both  a  realist  and  an  optimist.  I  am  a 
realist  about  the  severity  of  the  problems 
which  face  us.  But  I  am  an  optimist  because 
Americans  have  faced  problems  and  adversi- 
ty in  the  past,  and  we  have  always  managed 
to  call  upon  reserves  of  strength  and  charac- 
ter to  overcome  our  hurdles.  We  are  basical- 
ly a  good  and  moral  people  who  simply  need 
to  be  shown  the  way  back  to  traditional 
moral  values.  This  can  be  done,  and  I  be 
lieve  it  will  be  done  as  long  as  each  of  us  is 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  commit- 
ment.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  and  other  relevent  pro- 
visions of  law  to  correct  an  inequity 
created  by  the  merit  pay  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  ANNUITIES  OF  FORMER  PARK 
POLICE  MEMBERS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  adjust  the 
method  of  computing  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  annuities  received  by 
former  officers  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
Force,  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Uni- 
formed Division,  and  the  U,S.  Secret 
Service  Division,   This  adjustment   is 


necessary  to  prevent  an  inequity  that 
would  otherwise  result  when  the  merit 
pay  system  for  Federal  employees  is 
implemented. 

These  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers retire  under  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  section  4, 
chapter  6.  Currently,  their  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  is  equal  to  the  pay 
comparability  adjustment  received  by 
their  counterparts  on  active  duty. 
■When  the  merit  pay  system  is  imple- 
mented, however,  some  active  duty 
personnel  will  receive  only  half  of  the 
pay  comparability  adjustment,  with 
additional  increases  depending  on  job 
performance.  Retirees  whose  annuity 
adjustments  are  equated  with  the  in- 
creases given  to  those  employees  will 
therefore  be  entitled  to  only  half  of 
the  pay  comparability  adjustment. 

To  correct  this  unintended  conse- 
quence of  the  merit  pay  system,  I  am 
proposing  that  these  annuitants  be 
given  the  same  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment as  certain  District  of  Columbia 
police  and  firefighter  retirees.  This  bi- 
annual adjustment,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Mayor  of  the  District,  is 
based  on  the  Increase  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Mr,  President,  this  bill  will  eliminate 
the  uncertainty  faced  by  officers  who 
are  approaching  retirement  and  will 
guarantee  them  annuity  adjustments 
that  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1953  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  4-605)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  annuities  received 
by  former  officers  and  members  of  the 
United  States  Park  Police  Force,  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  Uniformed  Division,  or 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  Division 
after  July  1.  1982."". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (m)  of  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-624)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "who 
was  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  or  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Former  officers  and  members  of  the 
United  States  Park  Police  Force,  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  Uniformed  Division, 
and  the  United  States  Secret  Service  Divi- 
sion shall  be  eligible  under  paragraph  (2) 
for  cost-of-living  adjustments  of  annuities 
effective  September  1.  1982.". 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Bentsen,      Mr.      Boren,      Mr. 


BoscHwiTz,    Mr.    Chiles.    Mr. 

Cochran.     Mr.     Dixon.     Mr. 

Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  East, 

Mr.     ExoN.     Mr.     Ford,     Mr. 

Gorton,    Mrs.    Hawkins,    Mr. 

Heflin.     Mr.     HoLLiHGs,     Mr. 

INOUYE,      Mr.      Jepsen.      Mr. 

Kasten,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Long, 

Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr,  McClure,  Mr. 

Melcher,      Mr.      Nunn,      Mr. 

Percy,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Quayle, 

Mr.   Randolph,  Mr,  Sarbanes, 

Mr.   Sasser,   Mr.  Tower,   and 

Mr.  ZoRiNSKY): 
S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim March  18,  1982,  as  "National  Ag- 
riculture Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
creed  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, a  truly  outstanding  rural  youth 
movement.  Includes  these  words:  "I  be- 
lieve in  the  future  of  farming  with  a 
faith  bom  not  of  words  but  of  deeds." 

I  strongly  believe  in  the  future  of 
American  agriculture  and  am  Intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Huddleston.  and  36  of 
our  other  fellow  Senators,  proclaiming 
March  18,  1982,  as  "National  Agricul- 
ture Day." 

Mr.  President,  a  similar  joint  resolu- 
tion has  been  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  with  more 
than  200  cosponsors. 

By  passing  this  joint  resolution,  the 
U.S.  Congress  can  pay  a  fitting  tribute 
to  American  farmers  and  ranchers.  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  that  Ameri- 
can farmers  make  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world  economies,  it  Is  appropriate 
to  recognize  American  agriculture  In 
this  manner. 

American  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
major  contributors  to  this  Nation's 
moral  and  economic  fiber.  American 
agriculture  is  the  very  backbone  of 
this  Nation.  Agricultural  producers 
represent  the  independent  spirit,  the 
high  moral  principles,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  work,  which  have  made  this 
Nation  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

However,  In  spite  of  the  farmer's  ob- 
vious strengths,  the  last  year— in  fact, 
the  last  2  or  3  years— have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  them.  Sagging  in- 
comes and  ever-increasing  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  caught  farmers  in  cost- 
price  squeeze,  which  will  not  be  easy 
to  remedy. 

While  it  is  important  for  us  to  pay 
tribtrte  to  American  farmers,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  important 
efforts  that  we  must  undertake  to  pro- 
vide American  agricultural  producers 
the  opportunity  to  operate  their  busi- 
nesses profitably. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  tremen- 
dous accomplishments  in  American  ag- 
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riculture.  But  the  following  points 
should  be  noted: 

American  agriculture  is  the  world's 
largest  commercial  industry  with 
nearly  23  million  workers  and  assets  of 
over  $1  trillion; 

One  farmworker  supplies  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  78  people; 

Farm  exports— about  $45  billion  in 
1981— are  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  our  balance  of  trade; 

The  United  States,  with  less  than 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
world's  farmers  and  farmworkers,  pro- 
duces 66  percent  of  the  world's  soy- 
beans, half  of  its  com,  22  percent  of  its 
beef,  14  percent  of  its  wheat,  and  30 
percent  of  its  poultry. 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  several  Agriculture  Day  activi- 
ties. Each  year  the  Importance  of  the 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Day  Foundation  grow.  American 
farmers  and  nonfarmers  are  brought 
closer  together  through  the  efforts  of 
this  program.  I  commend  the  Agricul- 
ture Day  Foundation  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Council  of  America  for  their  out- 
standing leadership  in  this  worthwhile 
endeavor. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize officially  the  amazing  record  of 
progress  and  achievement  in  American 
agriculture.  We  have  the  opportunity 
to  let  our  actions  and  deeds  lend  to 
American  agriculture  the  prestige  and 
importance  that  it  deserves. 

I  urge  esu-ly  passage  of  this  joint  res- 
olution.* 


By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself,    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 
Mathias,      Mr.      Phyor,      Mr. 
Bumpers,    Mr.    Eacleton,    Mr. 
BuRDicK,      Mr.      Pell,      Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr. 
Matsunaga,    Mr.    Tower,    Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  and  Mr.  Packwood): 
S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the    week    of    June    6,    1982, 
through  June  12,  1982,  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senators  DeConcini,  Mathias, 
myself,  and  23  other  cosponsors  are  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  June  6,  1982,  through 
June  12.  1982,  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Week,"  and  calling 
upon  all  Government  agencies  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  week  with  appropriate  programs 
and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  abuse  and  neglect 
of  children,  whether  in  the  form  of 
physical  or  mental  Injury,  sexual  ex- 


ploitation, or  negligent  treatment  by 
those  responsible  for  the  well-being  of 
children  is  a  growing  problem  in  every 
region  of  the  country  and  for  every 
group  in  c/ur  society.  Data  collected  by 
HHS  indicates  that  in  the  past  4  years, 
the  number  of  reported  cases  of  abuse 
and  neglect  has  risen  over  100  percent. 
The  National  Exchange  Club  Founda- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse 
and  Parents  Anonymous  estimate  that 
each  year,  approximately  2  million 
children  are  either  neglected  or 
abused.  Approximately  5,000  of  these 
children  die.  Child  abuse  is  a  complex 
problem  threatening  to  destroy  the 
basic  unit  of  our  society,  the  family. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the^^'ed- 
eral  Government  has  been  involved 
since  1912  with  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, it  was  not  until  1974  that  the 
Congress  mandated  a  coordinated  Fed- 
eral focus  on  child  abuse.  That  action 
came  as  the  result  of  hearings  con- 
ducted in  1973  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate— hearings  that  revealed  a 
lack  of  coordination  in  child  protec- 
tion activities,  differences  in  the  defi- 
nitions of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
among  States,  incomplete  identifica- 
tion and  reporting,  understaffed  child 
protective  service  units,  and  inad- 
equate resources  for  conducting  inves- 
tigations. In  response.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  which  authorized  and 
coordinated  Federal  leadership  in 
dealing  with  child  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  much  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  our 
knowledge  of  and  action  against  child 
abuse  can  be  attributed  to  the  coop- 
eration between  governmental  and  vol- 
untary efforts  in  this  area.  For  exam- 
ple, the  National  Exchange  Club 
Foundation  for  the  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse,  a  tax-exempt,  nonprofit 
organization  has  been  instrumental  in 
raising  public  awareness  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  and  the  problems  that  it 
causes.  In  1980,  the  National  Ex- 
change Club  Foundation  joined  forces 
with  SCAN  America  for  the  purpose  of 
combating  child  abuse  and  by  building 
child  abuse  treatment  centers 
throughout  the  country.  Since  the 
summer  of  1980,  the  two  organiza- 
tions, with  the  generous  contributions 
of  both  private  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations, have  been  able  to  build  six 
centers  nationwide. 

The  primary  objective  of  SCAN, 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
National  Exchange  Club  Foundation 
for  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse  are 
to  serve  as  a  24-hour  referral  service 
for  the  reporting  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  to  recruit,  train,  administer, 
and  to  provide  supervision  of  volun- 
teers who  work  directly  with  abusive 
parents  and  their  children,  and  to 
teach  abusive  parents  positive  pat- 
terns of  child  development  and  caring. 
Another  objective  of  the  organization 
is  to  increase  public  awareness  of  this 


growing  problem  and  to  increase  the 
responsiveness  of  social  institutions  to 
the  needs  of  abusive  parents  and  their 
children. 

As  our  joint  resolution  recognizes. 
National  Exchange  Club  Foundation  is 
not  alone  in  its  efforts  to  combat  this 
problem.  Many  other  worthy  organiza- 
tions, such  as  Parents  Anonymous,  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse.  American 
Humane  Association,  smd  other  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Child  Abuse  Coa- 
lition are  undertaking  effective  pro- 
grams to  prevent  child  abuse  and  to 
assist  parents  and  other  family  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  the 
problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  in 
our  society  will  not  disappear  over- 
night. I  believe,  however,  that  estab- 
lishing a  "National  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Week,"  will  be  a  useful  start  in 
bringing  public  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem and  to  the  outstanding  efforts 
that  are  underway  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  America's  children.* 
•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  join  Senators  Metzenbaum 
and  Mathias  in  introducing  legislation 
that  would  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  June  6.  1982. 
through  June  12.  1982,  'National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Week." 

Child  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  facing  the  family  in  our 
country  today.  Over  2  million  children 
each  year  are  victims  of  child  abuse 
and  at  least  5,000  die  as  a  result. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  children 
are  under  3  years  of  age. 

In  response  to  these  serious  threats 
to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren, a  number  of  organizations,  in- 
cluding Parents  Anonymous,  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Club  Foundation  for 
the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  and 
other  members  of  the  National  Child 
Abuse  Coalition,  actively  work  with 
parents  to  prevent  child  abuse,  and 
work  with  abused  children  to  keep  this 
plague  from  spreading  to  a  new  gen- 
eration. 

I  hope  that  by  recognizing  the  sever- 
ity of  the  problem  of  child  abuse 
through  a  prevention  week,  we  will 
begin  to  solve  this  serious  crisis  which 
threatens  the  American  family.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  101 

At  the  reQuest  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
101,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  define  and  limit 
the  exclusionary  rule  in  Federal  crimi- 
nal proceedings. 

S.  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  312.  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  and  Timofei 


Chmykhalov.  and  for  Lilia.  Peter. 
Liubov.  Lidia,  and  Augustina  Vash- 
chenko. 

S.   1141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S'.  1141.  a 
bill  to  establish  the  National  Forest 
Investment  Fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1 2 IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1215.  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  circumstances  under  which  territo- 
rial provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute 
and  sell  trademarked  malt  beverage 
products  are  lawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

S.  1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1448.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a 
postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

S.   1686 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1686,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  provide  that  deposits  of  State  and 
local  governments  will  not  be  subject 
to  reserve  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.1B81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1881,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  to  honor  the  dedication  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 

S.  1938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1928,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  amounts  realized  by  cer- 
tain regulated  public  utilities  in  settle- 
ment of  damages  under  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  fuel. 

S.  1943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1943.  to 
increase  the  penalties  for  smuggling 
quantities  of  marihuana  exceeding 
1.000  pounds. 

S.  1993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1992.  a  bill 
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to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  effect  of  certain 
provisions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3019 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2019.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pay  cer- 
tain burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
certain  veterans  and  to  provide  a  cem- 
etery plot  allowance  for  certain  veter- 
ans. 

S.  3063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2062.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Syhhs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  72,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  proceedings  and  documents  in  the 
English  language. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  109.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  August  30.  1982,  as 
"Roy  Wilkins  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  140 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley i, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga). the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating February  11,  1982,  "National 
Inventors'  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 318,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  guar- 
anteed student  loans  for  graduate  and 
professional  students. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  134  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1242  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S. 
1758.  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  pri- 
vate noncommercial  recording  of  copy- 


righted works  on  video  recorders  from 
copyright  infringement. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoBfENici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1267  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1080.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  to 
require  Federal  agencies  to  analyze 
the  effects  of  rules  to  improve  their  ef- 
fectiveness and  to  decrease  their  com- 
pliance costs;  to  provide  for  a  periodic 
review  of  regulations;  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  322-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATIVE  TO  ISRAELS 
POSITION  IN  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston) submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  322 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  universality;  and 

Whereas  the  Charter  further  stipulates 
that  U.N.  .members  may  be  sus[>ended  by 
the  General  Assembly  only  "upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Security  Council";  and 

Whereas  a  move  by  the  General  Assembly 
that  would  deny  Israel  its  credentials  in  the 
Assembly  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
these  provisions  of  the  Charter:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  if  such  provisions  of  the  Char- 
ter are  violated  by  the  expulsion,  suspen- 
sion, or  denial  of  the  credentials  of  Israel  in 
the  General  Assembly,  the  United  States 
will: 

(1)  Withhold  its  participation  from  the 
General  Assembly;  and 

(2)  Withhold  its  assessed  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  until  the  Assembly  ma- 
jority overturns  this  illegal  action. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  323-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATI'VE  TO  THE 
STRATEGIC  TALKS  ON  PRE- 
VENTION 

Mr.  HART  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  323 

Whereas  a  nuclear  war  would  kill  or 
injure  millions  of  Americans,  destroy  most 
of  our  population  centers,  devastate  our  in- 
dustrial and  technological  base,  and  threat- 
en the  survival  of  the  Republic,  and 

Whereas  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  a 
nuclear  war.  once  initiated  would  remain 
limited  in  scope,  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  no  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  since  June  1979  to  prevent  the  use  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  to  limit  their 
numbers,  and 

Whereas  there  exists  the  ever-present  risk 
that  nuclear  weapons  might  be  employed 
through  accident  or  miscalculation,  and 

Whereas  the  unregulated  spread  of  nucle- 
ar technology  increases  the  number  of  coun- 
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tries  or  terrorist  groups  which  can  detonate 
a  nuclear  bomb:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  enter  into  negotiations  with- 
out delay  on  the  prevention  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons:  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  through  accident  or  miscalcula- 
tion; to  agree  on  steps  to  prevent  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  third  parties,  including 
terrorists;  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the 
two  sides'  nuclear  retaliatory  forces  to  pre- 
emptive attack:  and  to  achieve  sizable, 
mutual  and  verifiable  reductions  in  the 
number  of  strategic  nuclear  warheads  and 
their  delivery  vehicles,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  for  national  security  and 
international  stability. 

STRATECIC  TAUCS  ON  PREVENTION  iST0?i 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  initi- 
ate, without  delay,  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  purpose  of 
STOP,  strategic  talks  on  prevention,  is 
to  reduce,  through  concrete  and  effec- 
tive measures,  the  likelihood  of  nucle- 
ar war. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  decorated  military  com- 
manders. Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  elo- 
quently captured  the  essence  of  the 
problem  we  face  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons. General  Bradley  observed: 

If  I  am  sometimes  discouraged,  it  is  not  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  by  our 
colossal  indifference  to  it.  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why.  if  we  are  willing  to  trust  in 
reason  as  a  restraint  on  the  use  of  a  ready- 
made  leady-to-fire  bomb,  we  do  not  make 
greater,  more  diligent  and  more  imaginative 
use  of  reason  and  human  intelligence  in 
seeking  an  accord  and  compromise  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  mankind  to  control 
the  atom  and  banish  it  as  an  instrument  of 
war. 

For  more  than  30  years,  we  have  had 
to  live  with  the  reality  that  at  any 
given  moment,  on  any  given  day,  the 
nuclear  weapons  of  the  two  superpow- 
ers might  be  unleashed,  leaving  in 
their  aftermath  a  level  of  death  and 
destruction  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  human  mind.  To  this  point,  we 
have  been  spared  this  holocaust.  But 
how  much  longer  can  our  luck  hold? 

Nuclear  war  means  tens  of  millions 
dead.  It  means  millions  more  severely 
burned  and  injured,  unable  to  reach 
hospitals  that,  at  best,  could  treat  only 
a  tiny  fraction.  It  means  millions  more 
blinded,  wandering  sightless  in  a  post- 
attack  world,  simply  because  they 
looked  up  when  the  first  flash  came.  It 
means  rebuilding  on  a  scale  that  may 
be  Impossible— not  just  repairing  phys- 
ical injury,  but  restoring  a  sense  of 
order  in  a  world  ruled  by  mobs,  strug- 
gling over  scraps  of  food,  with  no 
reason  for  human  restraint. 

Too  many  leaders  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  awesome  destructive  power 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  time  to 
reawaken  these  leaders  to  their  most 
solemn  responsibility— the  prevention 
of  nuclear  war. 


Since  the  late  I960's.  we  have  sought 
to  negotiate  equitable,  verifiable  and 
significant  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
best,  oui;  achievements  have  been 
modest.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount 
the  fate  of  the  second  strategic  arms 
limitation  treaty,  signed  in  June  1979. 
but  never  ratified  by  the  Senate.  I  was, 
and  continue  to  be,  a  strong  supporter 
of  that  treaty.  We  should  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  SALT  II,  as  long  as  the 
Soviets  do  the  same. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces  in 
Europe.  I  applauded  the  President's 
decision  of  November  1981  to  partici- 
pate in  these  talks.  The  administra- 
tion's "zero-option"  plan  for  reducing 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  is  an  imag- 
inative initiative,  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port. But  the  INF  negotiations  will  be 
both  long  and  arduous.  We  cannot  an- 
ticipate a  quick  agreement.  More  im- 
portantly, the  negotiations  deal  with 
only  one,  relatively  limited  dimension 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

While  endorsing  the  Geneva  talks,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  must  do  much 
more.  We  must  rethink,  fundamental- 
ly, our  approach  to  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol. We  must  refocus  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  extraordinary  dangers  of 
nuclear  war.  We  confront  four  special 
risks  in  this  regard.  First,  the  possibili- 
ty of  nuclear  war  by  accident.  Our  own 
forces  are  maintained  under  tight  and 
continuous  control.  But  can  we  say  the 
same  for  Soviet  forces?  Second,  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  through  mis- 
calculation. The  SALT  II  Treaty  con- 
tained a  provision  for  the  prior  notifi- 
cation of  missile  test  flights,  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  uncertainty  over  in- 
tentions. We  need  to  reaffirm  and 
extend  that  principle.  Third,  the  pro- 
curement of  hard-target  countersilo 
capabilities  by  both  superpowers  un- 
dercuts confidence  in  the  survivability 
of  retaliatory  forces,  in  effect  placing 
weapons  on  a  hair  trigger.  We  must 
take  steps  to  reduce  the  vulnerability 
of  weapons  systems  to  preemption. 
Fourth,  we  and  the  Soviets  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  restrain  the 
export  of  sensitive  nuclear  technol- 
ogies, to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  other  countries  and  by  ex- 
tranational groups. 

As  we  seek  to  negotiate  constraints 
on  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  we  must 
be  careful  to  define  our  objectives  as 
precisely  as  possible.  It  is  this  require- 
ment which  has  led  me  to  introduce 
today's  resolution.  The  determination 
to  reduce  the  number  of  weapons  is 
not  enough.  We  must  also  seek  to  con- 
trol their  capabilities.  The  STOP  ne- 
gotiations should  focus  on: 

The  adoption  of  new  measures  to 
prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
through  accident  or  miscalculation,  to 
expand  the  1973  United  States-Soviet 


Agreement  on  the  Prevention  of  Nu- 
clear War. 

The  enactment  of  concrete  steps  to 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  two 
sides'  nuclear  retaliatory  forces  to  pre- 
emptive attack.  A  secure  capacity  to 
respond  to  an  adversary's  nuclear 
strike  with  an  appropriate  level  of 
force  is  the  very  foundation  of  mutual 
deterrence. 

The  achievement  of  sizable,  mutual 
and  verifiable  reductions  in  the 
number  of  strategic  nuclear  warheads 
and  delivery  vehicles,  consistent  with 
the  requirements  for  national  security 
and  international  stability. 

The  adoption  by  both  sides  of  princi- 
ples to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  third  parties,  including 
terrorists. 

These  four  objectives  for  STOP  are 
well  within  our  collective  grasp.  But 
we  and  the  Soviets  must  have  the  will 
to  pursue  them. 

Administration  spokesmen  indicate 
that  the  United  States  will  initiate  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
reduction  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
sometime  in  the  future.  The  President 
has  said  that  the  START  talks  will 
concentrate  on  the  issue  of  numbers. 
STOP  moves  significantly  beyond  the 
question  of  force  levels  and  redirects 
our  attention  to  the  more  fundamen- 
tal problems  of  prevention  and  capa- 
bilities. Without  such  a  comprehensive 
approach,  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
will  continue  to  grow  rather  than  di- 
minish. 

There  have  also  appeared  in  this 
country  several  grassroots  initiatives 
calling  on  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
halt  the  testing,  production,  and  de- 
ployment of  all  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  means  of  delivery.  These  initia- 
tives are  the  expressions  of  a  profound 
and  deeply  held  belief  that  the  super- 
power competition  in  nuclear  weapons 
must  be  brought  under  control  imme- 
diately or  we  may  all  be  engulfed  in 
the  greatest  catastrophe  in  human  his- 
tory. 

The  logic  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  is  compelling  in  its  simplicity.  I 
sympathize  with  those  who  argue 
"enough  is  enough." 

But  my  own  strong  feeling  is  that  a 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  is  not  an  ade- 
quate answer  to  the  danger  that  con- 
fronts us.  My  principal  reservation  is 
not  that  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  goes 
too  far.  but  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

A  bilateral  agreement  to  halt  the 
testing,  production  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  not,  in  and  of 
itself,  significantly  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  nuclear  war.  Even  with  a 
freeze,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  at  their  dis- 
posal more  than  15,000  strategic  nucle- 
ar warheads,  deployed  on  bombers, 
submarines  and  on  land-based  ballistic 
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missiles.  Many  of  these  weapons  pos- 
sess, and  would  continue  to  possess, 
impressive  counterforce  and  counter- 
silo capabilities.  It  is  this  relentless 
technological  advance  that  concerns 
me.  Our  efforts  to  restrain  this  ad- 
vance have  been  unsuccessful. 

Nuclear  war  is  the  greatest  single 
threat  we  face.  That  threat  grows 
every  day.  We  must  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  back  from  the  nuclear 
abyss.  The  STOP  negotiations  could 
be  an  important  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Without  a  renewed  and  committed 
effort  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  nu- 
clear war  and  to  negotiate  limits  on 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  I  fear  for  our 
future. 

How  much  longer  can  our  luck  hold? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  324— RESO- 
LUTION RELATIVE  TO  PRO- 
DUCTION AND  IMPORTATION 
OF  NARCOTICS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  324 
Whereas  the  importation  and  use  of  illicit 
narcotics  in  the  United  States  has  reached 
an  alarming  level; 

Whereas  the  use  of  illicit  narcotics  annu- 
ally destroys  the  lives  of  many  Americans, 
especially  children,  who  do  not  fully  recog- 
nize the  danger  of  narcotics: 

Whereas  narcotics  addiction  places  enor- 
mous burdens  on  the  families  and  friends  of 
individuals  who  use  narcotics,  and  on  socie- 
ty as  a  whole: 

Whereas  narcotics  addiction  endangers  all 
Americans  by  subjecting  them  to  crimes 
conmiittcd  by  addicts  in  efforts  to  obtain 
money  to  procure  additional  narcotics: 

Whereas  international  narcotics  traffick- 
ing constitutes  a  major  source  of  revenue 
for  persons  engaged  in  organized  crime:  and 
Whereas  the  governments  of  many  na- 
tions fail  to  adequately  control  the  produc- 
tion, and  exportation  to  the  United  States, 
of  illicit  narcotics;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  should— 

( 1 )  express  to  the  governments  of  nations 
that  fail  to  adequately  control  the  produc- 
tion, and  exportation  to  the  United  States, 
of  illicit  narcotics  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  unregulated 
drug  trafficking: 

(2)  urge  such  governments  to  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  eliminate  such  produc- 
tion and  exportation  of  illicit  narcotics; 

(3)  solicit  from  such  governments  recom- 
mendations for  additional  action  by  the 
United  States  to  assist  such  governments  in 
their  efforts  to  control  such  production  and 
exportation  of  illicit  narcotics;  and 

(4)  consider  the  desirability  of  imposing 
appropriate  sanctions  on  any  nation  in 
which  such  production  and  exportation  of 
illicit  narcotics  continues  unabated. 

PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  ILLEGAL 
NARCOTICS 

•  Mrs.     HAWKINS.     Mr.     President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  Senate  com- 


panion to  House  Resolution  230  sub- 
mitted by  Representative  Carman 
urging  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions against  countries  which  permit 
the  production  and  exportation  of  nar- 
cotics to  the  United  States.  My  resolu- 
tion also  limits  foreign  aid  to  such 
countries. 

The  most  effective  and  least  expen- 
sive means  of  fighting  the  entry  of  il- 
legal drugs  into  the  United  States  is  to 
destroy  them  at  their  sources.  For 
that  reason,  any  successful  control 
program  must  enlist  the  active  coop- 
eration of  governments  of  major  pro- 
ducer and  transit  countries.  Where 
persuasion  is  necessary,  I  believe  U.S. 
foreign  aid  and  economic  sanctions 
should  be  used  as  preventive  tools  for 
stopping  crime  on  our  streets. 

Currently,  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes six  nations  as  leading  producers 
of  illegal  narcotics:  Thailand,  Burma, 
Pakistan,  Peru.  Bolivia,  and  Colombia. 
All  except  Colombia  receive,  or  hope 
to  receive,  U.S.  foreign  aid,  and  the 
United  States  also  has  active  economic 
relations  with  all  of  them.  While  our 
foreign  policy  interests  with  these 
countries  are  broad,  none  of  those  in- 
terests should  supersede  our  desire  for 
Americans  at  home  to  live  free  from 
crime  and  illegal  narcotics.  We  should 
consider  no  nation  our  friend  that 
takes  a  cavalier  attitude  toward  their 
contribution  to  some  of  the  most  seri- 
ous domestic  problems  facing  us.  And 
we  should  not  use  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
help  those  who  are  unfriendly. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
prove  that  drug  enforcement  is  an 
American  foreign  policy  priority.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  destroy  drugs  before  they  can 
reach  our  children  and  our  communi- 
ties. We  must  consider  foreign  aid  and 
trade  in  a  broader  context  that  we 
have  in  the  past.  Illegal  drugs  have  de- 
stroyed too  many  lives  in  America  to 
continue  business  as  usual.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NATIONAL  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Prayer  Breakfast  which  wsis  held  at  8 
a.m.  on  February  4,  1982. 

The  transcript  follows: 
The  1982  National  Prayer  Breakfast 

Senator  John  Stennis.  Former  Senator 
Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa  will  now  give  us  the 
grace  for  our  breakfast: 

PRAYER  BY  FORMER  SENATOR  HUGHES 

Our  dear  heavenly  Father,  we  come  to  you 
this  rooming  with  humble  hearts.  Help  us 
to  have  an  open  mind,  and  help  us  to  realize 
the  unity  of  all  peoples  of  the  earth  as  we 
are  gathered  here  In  this  congregation.  We 
ask  an  annointing  of  those  who  speak. 
Shield  and  protect  us  from  evil.  Forgive  us 


our  sins.  And  dear  Father,  we're  deeply 
grateful  for  the  abundance  of  the  earth 
which  you  provide  this  morning.  May  it 
help  us  to  remember  the  hungry  and  the 
suffering  of  the  world  who  cannot  be  served 
as  we  are.  Now  bless  this  food  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

United  States  Navy  Sea  Chanters  "—•We 
will  do  one  selection  for  .vou  at  this  time. 
"Great  Day'  arranged  by  Warren  Martin." 
(singing) 

Senator  John  Stennis.  Let  me  thank  the 
United  Stales  Navy  Sea  Chanters  for  this 
fine  rendition.  Now  please  remain  standing 
while  our  opening  prayer  is  led  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Mbogua.  ambassador  of  Kenya. 

Ambassador   Mbogua.    Let    us   pray.   Our 
Father,  we  come  before  you  this  morning 
with  much  on  our  hearts.  Much  for  which 
to  thank  you.  much  for  which  to  ask  you. 
and  much  for  which  to  listen.  We  thank 
you.  Father,  for  the  privilege  to  assemble 
together  and  pray   together.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  you  are  in  our  midst,  and  we  ask 
for  your  guidance  and  wisdom.  We  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  experi- 
ence what   it   means  to  be  alive.   We  are 
aware  of  the  potential  you  have  put  among 
us— of  the  great  gifts  we  have  and  the  cre- 
ative talents  we  possess.  For  these  things  we 
are  thankful.  But  also  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  good  things,  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
our  own  shortcomings.  As  we  approach  this 
morning,  we  want  to  confess  our  witness 
before  you.  to  confess  our  pride  before  you. 
Make  us  humble.  We  pray  for  your  blessing 
for  all  the  peoples  of  this  great  nation  of 
the  United  States  and  its  leaders.  We  pray 
especially   for  President  Reagan  and  Mrs. 
Reagan,  the  Cabinet  ministers,  the  senators 
and  congressmen.  We  are  mindful  that  this 
is  a  country  whose  institutions  have  been 
molded  through  trust  in  God  and  love  of 
freedom.    How    grateful    many   of   us   have 
been  to  have  received  encouragement  from 
people  who  are  in  this  audience  who  con- 
tribute so  much  of  themselves  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  hunger  and  proverty  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  We  rememl)er  this  morning, 
dear  Lord,  those  who  suffer.  Ease  their  pain 
and   give  them   hope,  and   where  possible, 
meet  their  needs.  We  pray  for  your  justice 
in  the  world.  Coming  before  you  like  this 
this  morning  with  so  many  from  around  the 
world  reminds  us  that  you  are  not  bound  by 
cultural     barriers,     boundary     limitations, 
racio-ethnic  differences,  or  political  ideolo- 
gy—that you  alone  stand  above  those  differ- 
ences to  give  hope  to  all  of  us.  Lastly,  we  ask 
for  your  guidance  in  our  deliberation  this 
morning.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  was  pro- 
claimed the  Prince  of  Peace.  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

Senator  Stennis.  Please  remain  standing. 
It's  my  privilege  now  to  present  the  general 
chairman  of  this  prayer  breakfast,  a  senator 
from  Colorado.  The  Honorable  William  L. 
Armstrong. 

Senator  William  Armstrong.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Stennis.  and  thank  you  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen for  coming  to  be  with  us  this  morn- 
ing, on  behalf  of  all  who  have  participated— 
hundreds  of  people  around  the  world— who 
have  made  this  breakfast  possible.  I  am 
honored  to  welcome  you. 

Consider  for  the  moment  the  potential  of 
a  world  at  peace,  a  world  filled  with  hope,  a 
world  where  all  people  live  together  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  where  none  seeks  to 
take  advantage  of  another,  but  only  to  serve 
one  another.  Impossible,  men  may  say.  But 
Jesus  says  all  men  are  brothers.  Jesus  lived 
and  died  and  rose  again  that  we  may  have 
peace,  hope,  abundant  and  eternal  life  to- 
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gether  as  brothers  and  sisters.  And  even 
now  he  is  creating  such  a  world.  We  are 
gathered  here  together  as  a  part  of  his  re- 
creation of  the  world.  And  for  the  very 
reason  that  St.  Paul  pointed  out  to  the  He- 
brews when  he  said.  "Let  us  hold  fast  to  the 
confession  of  our  hope,  without  wavering. 
for  He  who  promised  is  faithful.  And  let  us 
consider  how  to  stir  up  one  another  and  to 
love  and  good  works,  not  neglecting  to  meet 
together  as  is  the  habit  of  some,  but  encour- 
aging one  another  and  all  the  more  as  you 
see  the  day  drawing  near."  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  gather 
this  morning.  And  I  think  you  would  want 
to  luiow  that  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
meetings  in  every  state  and  around  the 
world  at  this  very  moment  praying  for  what 
will  occur  at  this  National  Prayer  Breakfast. 
Again,  thank  you  for  coming,  and  welcome. 
Senator  Stennis.  If  I  may  have  your  at- 
tention now,  please.  I'm  not  asking  you  to 
discontinue  your  eating,  but  eat  in  as  much 
silence  as  you  can  produce.  It's  my  privilege 
to  say  a  word  of  welcome,  a  special  word  of 
welcome,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  ap- 
plies to  every  one  of  you  on  an  individual 
basis.  In  this  vast  audience  this  morning,  we 
actually  have  representatives  here  from 
each  of  our  fifty  states  and  the  District,  and 
also,  we  have  representatives  from  120  other 
nations.  Well,  that  fact  is  worth  a  cheer. 
Further,  we  have  with  us  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  charming  wives  to  whom  we  give  a  spe- 
cial welcome,  and  speaking  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  program,  let  me  emphasize 
that  this  cordial  welcome  does  extend  to 
every  individual  here.  President  Reagan  did 
not  come  here  to  lead  a  financial  conference 
nor  a  trade  conference  or  a  limitation  of 
arms  conference.  Instead,  though,  all  of  us 
are  here— not  as  chiefs  of  state,  of  course, 
but  as  segments  of  all  the  areas  of  society  in 
our  respective  countries.  What  a  foundation 
that  is.  Even  though  this  is  an  era  of  scien- 
tific and  physical  achievements  with  amaz- 
ing developments  in  technology,  we  come  to- 
gether today  with  our  hope  and  our  faith 
centered  on  spiritual  values.  The  cords  of  a 
basic  faith  in  these  spiritual  values  tie  us  to- 
gether. As  an  illustration  ...  we  cling  to  the 
values  of  the  family,  the  bedrock  of  our  civi- 
lization. And  we'll  move  more  and  more  to- 
gether on  these  high  roads.  This  audience  is 
a  moving  sight  to  behold.  I  wish  each  could 
view  it  from  here.  As  I've  said,  we  are  here 
from  our  respective  lands  forming  these  121 
nations,  bound  together  by  the  common 
courses  that  make  us  seek  further  life  and 
further  strength  to  sustain  us  as  we  seek  to 
move  forward  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
time.  We  all  move  forward  in  a  spirit  of 
Christ.  And  let  each  of  us  and  every  individ- 
ual know  that  you  have  this  special  deep- 
seated  welcome  from  the  people  of  America 
and  then  from  each  of  us  to  the  other.  And 
now,  I  want  the  privilege  here  of  presenting 
to  this  audience  those  on  the  platform  here 
who  are  with  us  but  will  not  be  participating 
with  other  parts  of  this  program,  and  111 
start  on  my  left.  Mrs.  Hefner,  here,  the  wife 
of  the  representative  from  North  Carolina. 
And  next,  and  we're  delighted  to  have,  next 
we  have  General  Curry,  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Curry,  and  commander  of  the  District. 
We  have  Mrs.  White,  the  wife  of  Governor 
White,  of  the  sUte  of  Arkansas.  We  have 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  the  wife  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  And  now  on  my  right  we 
have  Mrs.  Nichols,  wife  of  Representative 
Nichols  of  Alabama.  And  we  have  then  Mrs. 
Allen,  who  is  the  wife  of  General  Allen  of 
the  Air  Force.  And  we  have  Mrs.  Mbogua, 


wife  of  the  ambassador  of  Kenya.  And  we 
have  Mrs.  Domenici.  the  wife  of  Senator 
Pete  Domenici  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 
And  we  are  of  course  deeply  honored  to 
have  with  us  Mrs.  Bush,  the  wife  of  the  Vice 
President.  And  the  First  Lady  of  the  land, 
our  own  Mrs.  Nancy  Reagan.  And  then  we 
are  delighted  to  also  have  as  our  special 
guests  on  the  platform.  General  and  Mrs. 
James  L.  Dozier.  I  hope  both  of  you  will 
staind.  That  rising  salute  of  Joy  was  not 
planned  and  planted.  It's  original  and  genu- 
ine with  reflects  the  great  honor  that  you've 
earned  for  yourselves,  but  further,  the  deep 
spirit  of  pride  and  old-fashioned  patriotism 
that's  among  all  of  us  and  extends  to  all 
kindred  nations.  You  are  a  great  example  of 
faith,  and  we've  proud  that  you  have  the 
spiritual  value  and  also  give  God  credit  for 
your  return.  Now  we  have  here  a  program 
that  will  move  along  just  a  little  rapidly 
without  the  usual  words  of  introduction.  It's 
my  privilege  to— I'm  assuming  all  of  you  are 
through  eating— we  have  greetings  here 
from  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  prayer 
group.  The  spokesman  will  be  a  representa- 
tive. Bill  Nichols,  of  the  state  of  Alabama. 

Representative  Bill  Nichols.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Reagan.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Mrs. 
Bush,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, on  behalf  of  the  House  Prayer 
Breakfast  Group  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  I  extend  to  you 
this  morning  our  warmest  welcome  and  to 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  members  of 
our  armed  services  who  will  hear  this  pro- 
gram throughout  the  entire  world  through 
the  medium  of  armed  services  radio.  As  we 
gather  here  this  morning  to  worship  God  in 
prayer,  we  would  agree  that  one  of  the  most 
important  and  one  of  the  most  enduring 
qualities  of  our  great  heritage  is  our  deep 
and  abiding  faith  in  almighty  God.  God  has 
blessed  us  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation.  Surely  indeed  our  cup  runneth  over. 
But  America  was  founded  on  a  basic  and  a 
fundamental  belief  in  God.  and  for  205 
years  now.  each  days  session  of  the  Con- 
gress is  opened  with  prayer.  This  custom 
goes  back  to  the  Continental  Congress 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  when  things  were 
not  going  well.  There  was  much  arguing  and 
bickering  among  the  small  states  who  de- 
sired equal  representation  with  that  of  New 
York  and  of  Massachusetts.  There  seemed 
no  possibility  of  reaching  an  agreement. 
And  after  considerable  debate,  it  was  Benja- 
min Franklin,  who  was  81  years  of  age  at 
the  time,  who  rose  to  his  feet  and  suggested 
the  need  for  prayer.  His  exact  words  were, 
and  I  quote.  'Gentlemen,  I  have  lived  a  long 
time.  And  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  God  governs  In  the  affairs  of 
men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  probable 
that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid?  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  move  that  henceforth 
prayers  employing  the  assistance  of  heaven 
and  His  blessing  be  held  each  morning  in 
this  assembly  before  we  proceed  to  busi- 
ness". And  so  the  delegates  knelt  in  prayer 
and  the  Constitution  of  this  great  nation 
was  agreed  upon.  Our  House  Prayer  Break- 
fast Group  meets  each  Thursday  morning, 
and  to  me.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  best 
day  of  the  week.  It's  open  only  to  members 
and  to  former  members  of  the  Congress 
when  members  of  both  political  parties  put 
aside  for  the  moment  partisan  politics  to 
seek  guidance  from  the  Almighty  as  we  en- 
deavor to  conduct  the  legislative  affairs  of 
our  country.  It's  a  time  when  we  ask  God's 
mercy  for  the  sick  and  the  bereaved.  And  we 
turn  to  Him  for  the  strength  and  for  the 


wisdom  that  all  of  us  need  as  we  work  to 
make  our  nation  and  our  world  a  better 
place  to  live.  Recognizing  our  dependence 
on  our  Creator,  this  morning  we  solicit  the 
prayers  of  each  of  you  in  attendance  at  this 
Breakfast.  We  ask  that  we  might  have  the 
knowledge  to  know  what  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  our  Maker,  and  that  He  might 
grant  us  the  courage  to  support  those  con- 
victions to  the  end  that  the  words  of  our 
mouth  and  the  meditations  of  each  of  our 
hearts  might  be  acceptable  in  His  sight. 

Senator  Stenmis.  Thank  you.  We  will  now 
have  an  Old  Testament  reading  by  Mrs. 
Jerry  R.  Curry,  Mrs.  Curry. 

Mrs.  Curry,  Mr.  Chairman.  President 
Reagan,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  hope 
for  every  nation  who  recognizes  God  as 
their  source  of  strength  and  power.  And 
Psalm  46  expresses  the  kind  of  confidence 
that  we  all  should  have  in  Him: 

"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore,  will  we 
not  fear.  Though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea.  Though  the  waters  thereof 
roar,  and  be  troubled.  Though  the  moun- 
tains shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.  There 
is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make 
glad  the  city  of  God.  the  Holy  Place  of  the 
tabernacles  of  the  most  high.  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  her.  She  shall  not  be  moved.  God 
shall  help  her  and  that  right  early.  The 
heathen  raged.  The  kingdoms  were  moved. 
He  uttered  his  voice,  the  earth  melted.  The 
Lord  of  host  is  with  us.  The  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  refuge.  Come,  t>ehold  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  What  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the 
earth.  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the 
end  of  the  earth.  He  breaketh  the  bow.  and 
cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder.  He  bumeth  the 
chariot  in  the  fire.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I 
am  God.  I  will  be  exalted  among  the  hea- 
then. I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth.  The 
Lord  of  host  is  with  us.  The  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  refuge." 

Senator  STfNms.  We're  going  to  be 
blessed  now  with  a  rendition  of  a  solo  by 
Miss  Carla  Davis  singing  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

(Solo  by  Miss  Carla  Davis.) 

Senator  Stemnis.  I  want  30  seconds  indul- 
gence here  before  presenting  the  next 
speaker  or  greeter.  The  name  of  Frank  Carl- 
son, formerly  a  senator  from  the  state  of 
Kansas,  still  active  to  a  degree  out  there  in 
retirement,  should  be  mentioned  here  today 
I  think.  More  than  anyone  else,  he  was  the 
man  that  put  together  the  first  meeting  of 
this  what  has  become  the  National  Prayer 
Group  meeting.  We're  indebted  to  him  for 
many  other  fine  things  that  he  did.  But  he 
and  the  late  President  Eisenhower  were  the 
ones  that  started  this  off  in  1952  and  with 
just  a  handful— I  don't  know— don't  remem- 
ber exactly  but  •  •  •  40,  50  or  60— something 
like  that.  Now  it's  my  privilege  to  present 
for  the  bringing  of  a  message  from  the 
Senate  Breakfast  Group,  the  senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Boren. 

Senator  David  Boren.  Thank  you,  John. 
Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Reagan,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Bush,  and  Isulies  and  gentle- 
men, it's  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  be  able 
to  bring  greetings  to  you  today  from  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast,  and 
to  try  to  share  with  you  a  little  of  the  spirit 
that  we  share  together  every  Wednesday 
morning.  I  think  all  of  us  would  say.  and  I 
can  say  this  without  contradiction,  that 
that  hour  that  we  spend  together  on 
Wednesday  morning  is  for  us  the  most  im- 
portant hour  of  the  week.  Its  the  hour  of 
the  week  in  which  we  are  most  ourselves, 
and  in  which  we  have  the  most  real  commu- 
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nication  between  each  other  as  human 
beings.  Our  responsibilities  and  those  of 
others  who  are  gathered  together  here  in 
this  room  cause  us  very  often  to  lose  our 
perspective.  We  are  so  busy  reacting  to  the 
headlines  of  the  morning,  caught  up  in  the 
events  of  the  day.  so  taken  up  with  playing 
our  role  and  the  events  around  us, -that  we 
sometimes  forget  what's  truly  important. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  the  titles  that  we 
temporarily  wear  are  Just  that— very  tempo- 
rary. We  forget  that  the  affairs  that  con- 
sume our  minds  this  morning  are  but  a 
small  part  of  history  that  will  pass  away  to- 
morrow. We  get  so  caught  up  in  the  course 
of  debate  over  issues  that  we  lose  our  per- 
spective to  the  point.  Mr.  President,  that 
even  sometimes  some  of  us  Democrats 
forget  in  the  heat  of  debate  that  even  Re- 
publicans are  children  of  God.  But  when 
those  doors  close  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  unimportant  things  are  put  aside.  And 
we  look  across  the  table  at  the  person  with 
whom  we've  been  engaged  with  debate  the 
day  before,  and  we  see  him  as  a  person.  We 
think  about  the  love  that  he  or  she  feels  for 
his  wife  or  his  husband,  the  hopes  that  he 
has  for  his  children,  the  moments  that  he 
shared  with  his  friends,  the  insecurities  that 
he  may  feel  about  his  ability  to  do  his  Job  as 
he  should,  to  keep  faith  with  the  people 
who  sent  him  there.  It's  a  time  for  realizing 
that  each  one  of  us  is  not  alone.  That  we  do 
share  common  problems.  In  short,  it's  a 
time  of  fellowship,  a  time  of  separating  out 
what  is  really  important,  casting  aside  the 
false  sophistication  with  which  we're  sur- 
rounded, to  realize  that  it's  the  simple  and 
fundamental  things  that  really  matter.  And 
it's  a  time  In  which  we  also  reexamine  our- 
selves and  put  aside  a  sense  of  our  own  self- 
importance  to  realize  that  the  offices  that 
we  temporarily  hold  are  not  ours,  they 
belong  to  others,  they'll  be  held  by  others, 
and  that  above  all  that  they're  a  trust  from 
God.  And  for  a  moment  we  are  aware,  as  I 
wish  we  could  be  aware  in  every  hour  of 
debate  and  every  hour  of  conunittee  delib- 
erations, that  God  is  there  with  us.  That  He 
is  present  with  us.  And  for  a  moment,  I 
think,  we  truly  stop  to  pray,  not  that  God 
will  be  on  our  side  and  will  fit  Himself  Into 
all  of  our  plans  and  hopes  for  ourselves  and 
our  constituents,  but  that  we  can  truly  pray 
that  perhaps  we  could  be  on  God's  side.  And 
then  finally,  we're  reminded,  as  we  bring  all 
the  burdens  that  we  feel  as  we  come  togeth- 
er each  week,  that  we  don't  have  to  carry 
those  burdens  ourselves.  That  thankfully, 
the  country  is  not  de|>endent  only  on  our 
own  insights  and  our  own  abilities,  but  that 
God  win  bear  for  us  the  burden  which  we're 
trying  to  shoulder  If  we  will  truly  turn  it 
over  to  Him.  We  pause  to  remember,  as  Paul 
said,  that  He  will  give  us  the  strength  if  we 
will  only  let  him.  It's  difficult.  In  the  artifi- 
cial society  in  which  we  live.  It's  perhaps 
difficult  for  over  3,000  of  us  gathered  to- 
gether this  morning.  But  our  hope  and  our 
prayer  this  morning  is  that  each  one  of  you 
will  leave  here  with  that  same  feeling  that 
we  have  as  we  leave  each  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, as  we  Join  hands  and  close  with  a  word 
of  prayer,  that  we  have  felt  love,  that  we 
felt  a  true  fellowship  and  sharing.  And 
atK)ve  all,  that  we  have  known  that  God,  a 
loving  and  a  caring  God,  is  here  with  us.  Not 
only  now,  but  in  every  single  hour  of  our 
lives. 

Senator  Stenkis.  Friends,  we  will  now 
have  a  New  Testament  reading  to  be  «lven 
by  General  Lew  Allen,  Chief  of  SUff  of  the 
Air  Force. 


General  Lew  Allen.  The  New  Testament 
reading  is  taken  from  Matthew  6.  beginning 
immediately  after  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

For  if  you  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  Heavenly  Father  also  will  forgive  you. 
But  if  you  do  not  forgive  them  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your 
trespasses.  And  when  you  fast,  do  not  look 
dismal  like  the  hyprocrites.  For  they  disfig- 
ure their  faces  that  their  fasting  may  be 
seen  by  men.  Truly  I  say  to  you,  they  have 
their  reward.  But  when  you  fast,  annoint 
your  head  and  wash  your  face  that  your 
fasting  may  not  be  seen  by  men,  but  by  your 
Father  who  is  in  secret.  And  your  Father 
who  sees  in  secret  will  reward  you.  Do  not 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth 
where  moth  and  nist  consume,  and  where 
thieves  break  In  and  steal.  But  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  nei- 
ther moth  nor  rust  consumes,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  in  and  steal.  For  where 
your  treasure  is.  there  will  your  heart  be 
also.  The  eye  is  the  lamp  of  the  body,  so  if 
your  eye  is  sound  your  whole  body  will  be 
full  of  light,  but  If  your  eye  is  not  sound, 
your  whole  body  will  be  full  of  darkness.  If 
then  the  light  In  you  is  darkness,  how  great 
is  the  darkness.  No  one  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters, for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love 
the  other,  or  he  will  be  devoted  to  the  one 
and  despise  the  other.  You  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon.  Therefore  I  tell  you,  do 
not  be  anxious  about  your  life— what  you 
shall  eat,  what  you  shall  drink,  nor  about 
your  body,  what  you  shall  put  on.  Is  not  life 
more  than  food,  and  the  body  more  than 
clothing?  Look  at  the  birds  of  the  air.  They 
neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams. 
And  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feeds  them. 
Are  you  not  of  more  value  than  they?  And 
which  of  you  by  being  anxious  can  add  one 
cubit  to  his  span  of  life?  And  why  are  you 
anxious  about  clothing?  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow.  They  neither 
toil  nor  spin.  And  yet  1  tell  you,  even  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these.  But  if  God  so  clothes  the  grass  of 
the  field,  which  today  is  alive  and  tomorrow- 
is  thrown  into  the  oven,  will  he  not  much 
more  clothe  you,  O  men  of  little  faith? 
Therefore,  do  not  be  anxious,  saying  what 
shall  we  eat  or  what  shall  we  drink  or  what 
shall  we  wear,  for  the  Gentiles  seek  all 
these  things  and  your  heavenly  Father 
knows  that  you  need  them  all.  But  seek  first 
His  kingdom  and  His  righteousness,  and  all 
of  these  things  shall  be  yours  as  well. 
Therefore,  do  not  be  anxious  about  tomor- 
row, for  tomorrow  will  be  anxious  for  itself. 
Let  the  day's  own  trouble  be  sufficient  for 
the  day. 

Senator  Stennib.  We  will  now  be  led  In  a 
special  prayer  by  Governor  Frank  White, 
governor  of  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

Governor  Frank  White.  Mr.  President, 
Nancy.  Mr.  Vice  President  and  Barbara,  dis- 
tinguished head  table,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
please  bow  your  heads  as  I  pray  for  our 
leaders.  Our  heavenly  Father,  we  meet  this 
morning  to  praise  your  name  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  have  richly  blessed  us 
as  a  people.  We  come  before  you  as  those 
chosen  by  men  to  lead  the  nations  of  the 
world,  as  those  In  whom  awesome  power  and 
responsibility  has  been  placed.  But  we  also 
come  aware  of  our  uniquely  human  traits, 
knowing  the  ease  with  which  we  sin  and 
conscious  of  our  feet  of  clay.  As  we  face  the 
grave  issues  of  our  time  and  lament  the 
wrongs  of  the  world,  show  us  first  what  is 
wrong  with  ourselves.  When  we  begin  to 
take  ourselves  too  seriously,  dear  Lord, 
remind  us  that  you  are  king  of  Kings  and 


lord  of  Lords.  Father,  when  we  become 
heady  with  the  power  and  authority  given 
by  man.  cause  us  to  remember  your  words  in 
Zechariah,  "not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  spirit."  As  we  struggle  and  strive  to 
achieve  world  peace,  cause  us  to  remember 
that  there  can  lae  no  peace  until  we  resolve 
our  own  inner  struggles.  There  can  be  no 
peace  until  we  are  at  peace  with  you. 
Father,  search  us  and  know  our  hearts.  Try 
us  and  know  our  anxious  thoughts.  See  if 
there  is  any  hurtful  way  in  us.  and  lead  us 
in  your  everlasting  way.  And  now.  dear 
Father,  for  the  Congress  and  the  sUte 
houses  of  this  great  land,  we  ask  an  under- 
standing of  the  times,  a  concern  and  a  com- 
passion for  those  they  represent,  and  a  gift 
of  zeal  and  dedication  for  their  work.  We 
confess  our  inadequacy  In  our  own  power  to 
deal  with  the  madness  of  this  earth— terror- 
ism, bigotry,  racism,  war.  economic  despair, 
starvation,  hatred,  and  all  that  is  false  and 
deadly.  We  take  heart  in  your  answer  to  Je- 
hoshaphat:  "do  not  fear  or  be  dismayed  be- 
cause of  all  these  problems,  for  the  battle  is 
not  yours,  but  God's  "  And  for  our  President, 
dear  Lord,  we  ask  strength  and  wisdom 
through  his  daily  walk  with  you.  Lighten 
his  heart  as  he  accepts  the  hope  of  your 
calling,  the  riches  of  God's  glory  and  prom- 
ises, and  above  all.  the  power  that  is  avail- 
able to  all  who  believe.  Strengthen  Presi- 
dent Reagan  by  your  might,  dear  Father. 
Father,  we  ask  a  special  blessing  on  Mrs. 
Reagan.  Let  her  be  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  sovereign  in  all  affairs  of  life. 
May  she  continue  to  possess  the  imperish- 
able quality  of  a  gentle  and  quite  spirit 
which  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Grant 
her  grace  and  strength  as  she  works  along- 
side her  husband.  Bless  also,  dear  Lord.  Vice 
President  Bush  and  his  wife.  Barbara,  as 
they  serve.  Support  them  in  their  role,  and 
strengthen  them  that  they  may  lighten  the 
load  for  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  and 
that  they  may  bring  inspiration  and  Joy  and 
courage  to  those  whose  lives  they  touch. 
And  finally,  dear  Father,  we  pray  for  and 
with  all  those  gathered  here  today,  and  the 
many  others  that  are  here  in  spirit.  We  seek 
thy  guidance,  we  ask  thy  blessings.  Touch 
our  lives.  Live  in  our  hearts.  Guide  our  foot- 
steps. Use  our  hands  for  your  task  and  cause 
us  to  persevere  until  thy  kingdom  come,  thy 
will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  I 
pray  these  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the 
life.  Amen. 

Senator  Stennis.  Ladies  and  gentleman, 
the  next  speaker  has  a  special  message.  I 
might  say  he's  kind  of  a  special  Senator, 
too.  I  wrote  him  when  he  became  Chairman 
of  our  Senate  budget  committee.  The  old 
shoulders  are  broad,  but  nevertheless, 
fasten  your  seat  belt.  But  he  came  through 
in  a  fine  way.  The  Honorable  Pete  Doicen- 
ici.  a  Senator  from  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Pete  Domenici.  Thank  you.  John. 
Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Reagan.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Bush,  distinguished  friends  at 
the  head  table,  visitors  from  around  the 
world,  fellow  elected  officials,  and  Ameri- 
cans. I  must  admit  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
awe  at  my  assignment  today.  I'm  in  awe  not 
only  of  my  assignment,  but  of  you,  distin- 
guished visitors,  and  of  the  presence  of  our 
President  and  General  Dozier.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you've  heard  me  worry  about  the  fed- 
eral budget  so  much  that  you  may  think 
that  that's  what  I  talk  about  every  time  1 
open  my  mouth.  Well  today.  I  promise  that 
I  wont  mention  the  budget.  I  want  to  talk 
about  one  of  the  few  things  that  occupies 
me  more  than  federal  budgets.  Society  and 
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families  and  the  love  that  binds  society  and 
families  together.  As  I  began  preparing  this 
little  talk.  I  wondered  why  anyone  would 
have  chosen  me  for  such  a  task  since  I  am 
neither  a  great  religious  leader  nor  a  great 
speaker  nor  one  learned  in  history  or  philos- 
ophy nor  a  biblical  scholar  of  any  sort.  But 
it  dawns  on  me  today  that  neither  are  most 
of  you.  I  have  to  conclude  that  I  was  chosen 
because  of  my  constant  concern  for  my 
family  and  my  broader  concern  for  family 
and  community  life  in  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  I  think  you 
are  concerned,  too.  Obviously,  what  I  say 
today  may  be  better  said  by  others,  and 
probably  has  been  indeed.  For  the  words  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  are  more  pHDwerful  than  any- 
thing I  might  say  here  today.  But  I  hope 
that  no  one  among  mortals  exceeds  me  in 
trying.  So  let  me  start  with  something  of  a 
confession.  I  am  not  one  who  always  and  in- 
variably is  considerate.  It's  a  struggle  for  me 
to  be  loving,  to  be  forgiving,  to  do  good  to 
others.  Preoccupied  by  my  job  and  myself 
all  too  often.  I  find  that  I  don't  take  the 
time  or  make  the  effort  to  love.  I  confess 
that  even  with  my  family  I  don't  show  the 
love  I  have.  At  one  time.  I  was  bothered  by 
this  trait  and  I  guess  I  wouldn't  be  mention- 
ing it  here  today  if  I  weren't  still  somewhat 
bothered  about  it.  After  all.  I  reasoned,  how 
good  could  I  be?  How  strong  a  witness  could 
I  be  if  I  had  to  struggle  to  show  my  love  and 
be  considerate  to  others?  After  all.  the  apos- 
tle Paul  said  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians. "Love  is  patient,  love  is  kind.  Love  is 
not  jealous.  It  does  not  put  on  airs.  It's  not 
snobbish.  Love  is  never  rude.  It's  not  self- 
seeking.  It's  not  prone  to  anger,  neither 
does  it  brood  over  injuries.  Love  does  not  re- 
joice in  what  is  wrong,  but  rejoices  with 
truth.  There  is  no  limit  to  love's  forbear 
ance.  to  its  trust,  its  hope,  its  power  to 
endure."  said  the  great  apostle.  I  was  both- 
ered by  my  own  difficulty  in  feeling  a  love 
as  unselfish  as  the  love  that  Paul  described 
because  my  impression  was  that  truly  reli- 
gious feelings  or  Christian  love  would  be 
spontaneous  and  constant.  But  I  have  come 
to  think  virtually  all  of  us  have  to  struggle 
to  take  the  time  to  love  and  show  love. 
Indeed,  the  most  important  persons  in  the 
world  may  be  those  who  like  all  of  us  in  this 
room  struggle  to  do  good  against  an  inher- 
ently self-occupied  inward-looking  nature. 
Thomas  a  Kempis  said.  There  is  not  living 
in  love  without  suffering.  He's  talking  about 
bearing  a  cross:  about  living  in  love  the  way 
Jesus  lived  in  love.  Choosing  to  love  even 
though  this  choice  means  personal  sacrific- 
es. There  is  no  living  in  love  without  suffer- 
ing. There's  a  world  of  wisdom  in  that  state- 
ment. I  believe  that  struggle  is  the  key  to 
good  works,  the  key  to  successful  loving.  In 
everyday  terms,  most  people  who  don't  put 
some  real  effort  into  it  will  not  have  a  suc- 
cessful marriage,  will  not  raise  their  chil- 
dren lovingly,  and  will  not  know  all  the  joys 
that  a  family  can  bring.  And  if  we  don't 
extend  our  notion  of  family  into  a  notion  of 
our  entire  society  as  a  family  that  needs  our 
daily  love,  we  aren't  doing  what  we  should. 
We  all  struggle  in  our  own  private  ways  to 
be  better,  more  loving  persons.  But  some- 
times we  are  privileged  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
how  others  struggle.  Once  my  wife.  Nancy. 
and  I  went  to  Russia.  Through  unofficial 
channels,  we  let  it  be  known  that  we  would 
like  to  meet  with  members  of  the  clergy 
there  in  that  country.  Then  one  evening  at 
an  elaborate  reception  in  the  Kremlin  for 
700  or  800  people,  we  were  presented  to  a 
Russian  orthodox  priest.  At  first,  he  was  re- 
luctant to  talk  to  us.  But.  bit  by  bit.  he 


opened  up.  Finally,  in  the  humdrum  of  that 
huge  pompous  gathering,  he  took  us  aside 
and  told  us  of  the  difficulties  he  faced.  And 
then,  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  he 
opened  hfc  shirt,  showed  us  the  cross 
around  his  neck,  and  he  gathered  us  around 
him  so  that  no  one  would  see,  and  he  prayed 
over  us.  The  tears  flowed  from  everyone. 
You— how  much  easier  you  have  it.  Yet,  it  is 
that  same  private,  personal  struggle  to  ex- 
press our  love  that  keeps  families  together 
and  keeps  communities  together  in  spite  of 
the  many  forces  in  today's  society  that 
make  this  a  most  formidable  task.  Loving, 
my  friends,  is  an  act  of  the  will— p>erhaps 
the  supreme  act  of  will.  And  if  one's  will  to 
love  is  strong  enough,  no  power  on  earth 
can  defeat  it.  That  this  struggle  is  every- 
where is  evident.  Who  here  cannot  rgmem- 
ber  the  extraordinary  faith,  strength,  and 
love  shown  by  the  family  of  General  Dozier 
when  the  general  was  going  through  his  ter- 
rible ordeal  in  the  hands  of  his  kidnappers. 
And  who  here  was  not  moved  when  we  saw 
the  picture  of  his  family's  joyful  reunion 
after  so  many  dark  and  fearful  days.  Earli- 
er, I  said  that  I  was  ashamed  that  I  was  not 
always  spontaneous  in  my  caring.  One  of  my 
closest  and  dearest  friends  who  refuses  to 
let  me  use  her  name  here  today  has  shown 
me  that  even  someone  loving  and  consider- 
ate must  work  to  show  love.  Because  she  has 
children  and  a  crazy  schedule  between  her 
husband's  work  and  her  own  burdens,  its 
easy  for  her  expressions  of  love  or  consider- 
ation to  be  forgotten  in  the  hubbub.  So  she 
makes  an  effort  so  that  love  might  not  be 
lost.  Each  day,  she  does  something  special 
that  has  been  planned  the  night  before  to 
show  one  of  her  children  that  she  cares 
about  him  or  her.  But  she  plans  it.  My 
friends,  realize  that  if  .she  merely  depends 
on  an  emotion  or  spontaneous  demonstra- 
tion of  love,  the  pressures  of  the  day  might 
never  allow  such  an  expression.  From  the 
start,  she  pledged  to  herself  that  she  would 
avoid  that,  and  because  she  worked  at  it, 
love  has  shown  and  love  grew.  As  the  Rus- 
sian priest  struggled  to  show  his  faith 
against  all  odds,  as  General  Dozier's  family 
showed  their  love  when  they  could  not  even 
be  sure  that  he  was  alive,  as  my  dear  friend 
struggles  each  day  to  show  her  love  despite 
almost  overwhelming  schedules,  so  all  of  us 
must  struggle.  We  underestimate  our  capac- 
ity for  good.  Yet.  we  also  underestimate 
how  much  hard  work  goes  into  being  loving. 
I  know  that  to  put  this  event  together 
today,  much  work  was  necessary.  This  ex- 
pression of  love  was  no  spontaneous  event, 
but  it  is  no  less  important  for  that.  Love 
that  comes  spontaneously  may  be  t>eautiful, 
but  more  beautiful  still  is  love  that  comes  of 
diligence,  care,  and  effort.  Let  me  conclude 
by  reiterating  my  thoughts  on  God's  great 
est  gift— love.  First,  love  at  its  highest  con- 
tains more  than  emotion.  It  embodies  strug- 
gle. It  demands  expression  and  will.  Second, 
that  love  and  struggle  occurs  in  silence  or  in 
places  far  from  notice— detracts  not  at  all 
from  its  wace  or  its  necessity.  And  finally, 
each  of  us.  as  people  who  struggle  to  love, 
are  the  most  important  people  alive.  With- 
out our  struggle,  without  our  love,  without 
our  work  to  overcome  our  failings,  our  fami- 
lies and  our  very  society  will  cease  to  exist 
and  the  world  may  never  be  the  place  of 
grace  and  peace  we  so  devotedly  wish.  I 
don't  want  to  start  an  organization  to  pre- 
serve the  family  or  to  combat  the  forces 
that  tear  at  our  society.  I  would  much 
prefer  that  each  of  us  privately  and  individ- 
ually work  at  caring  and  loving  so  that  no 
such  organization  is  necessary.  What,  in  the 


end,  is  the  purpose  of  struggle,  of  love?  It  is, 
I  believe,  that  we  can  make  the  difference— 
of  all  us— great  and  small,  famous  and 
nameless.  Indeed,  only  we  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. Yet,  have  we  made  a  difference? 
Too  many  in  this  land  and  all  over  the 
world  are  hungry.  Too  many  are  lonely.  Too 
many  neighborhoods  exist  where  people  ne- 
glect each  other.  Too  many  young  people 
need  counseling  and  love  and  simple  friend- 
ship. Too  many  prisoners  sit  in  despair  with- 
out hope.  Too  many  elderly  lie  unvisited  in 
too  many  hospitals  or  nursing  homes.  How 
can  this  be,  when  so  many  tens  of  millions 
of  us  profess  Christ?  If  we  really  witnessed, 
we  could  by  ourselves  make  everyone  cele- 
brate life.  I'm  not  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  many  persons  have  filled  out  question- 
naires saying  that  they've  found  Christ.  I'm 
not  impressed  aven  by  the  large  numbers 
who  attend  church  regularly,  although  I  am 
glad  they  do  bo.  I  will  be  impressed  when 
our  words  and  our  deeds  combine  to  make 
this  a  land  of  strong  families,  strong  com- 
munities, and  strong  love,  (clapping)  And 
for  those  of  us  who  might  think  such  work 
beneath  us.  recall  Christ's  words.  For  I  was 
hungry  and  you  gave  me  food.  I  was  thirsty 
and  you  gave  me  drink.  I  was  a  stranger  and 
you  made  me  welcome,  naked  and  you 
clothed  me.  sick  and  you  visited  me.  in 
prison  and  you  came  to  see  me.'  Then  the 
virtuous  will  say  to  him  in  reply.  Lord,  did 
we  see  you  hungry  and  feed  you.  or  thirsty 
and  give  you  drink?  When  did  we  see  you  a 
stranger  and  make  you  welcome,  naked  and 
clothe  you.  sick  or  in  prison  and  go  to  see 
you?  And  the  King  will  answer.  I  tell  you 
solemnly,  in  so  far  as  you  did  this  to  one  of 
the  least  of  my  brothers,  you  did  it  to  me.'  " 
We  are  the  salt,  the  Bible  says,  that  seasons 
everything.  We  must  now  go  forth  and 
season  the  world  around  us.  If  today  our 
words  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
hear,  let  us  work  that  tomorrow  our  deeds 
will  bring  the  celebration  of  life  to  millions 
more.  My  prayer  is  that  all  of  you,  and  the 
millions  who  profess  but  are  not  here,  would 
do  this.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Stewnis.  Now,  my  friends,  it's  my 
great  honor  and  indeed  a  rare  privilege  to 
present  to  you  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much,  John,  all  our  friends  and  distin- 
guished guests  here  at  the  head  table  and 
all  of  you  very  distinguished  people.  Nancy 
and  I  are  ddighted  to  be  with  you  this 
morning  and  are  honored  to  be  here.  Gener- 
al Dozier.  I  know  you  don't  like  being 
praised  for  what  you  only  consider  as  doing 
your  duty.  Forgive  me.  I'm  going  to  pull 
rank  on  you.  We  want  to  give  thanks  to  God 
for  answering  our  prayers.  We  want  to 
salute  the  Italian  authorities  for  their  bril- 
liant rescue.  And  Jim.  we  just  want  to  thank 
both  you  and  Judith  for  your  gallantry. 
Welcome  home,  soldier.  Someone  once  said 
that  a  hero  is  no  braver  than  any  other 
man.  He's  just  brave  five  minutes  longer. 
Well.  General,  you  were  brave  42  days 
longer.  And  now  we  know  why  prayer  break- 
fasts are  a  time  for  praise  and  celebration. 
Last  year,  you  all  helped  me  begin  celebral 
ing  the  31st  anniversary  of  my  39th  birth- 
day. And  I  must  say  that  all  of  that  pile-up 
and  increase  of  numbers  doesn't  bother  me 
at  all  because  I  recall  that  Moses  was  80 
when  God  commissioned  him  for  public 
service.  And  he  lived  to  be  120.  And  Abra- 
ham was  100  and  his  wife  Sarah  90  when 
they  did  something  truly  amazing.  And  he 
lived  to  be  175.  Just  imagine  if  he  had  put 
$2,000   a  year   into   his   IRA  account.   But 
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those  of  you  who  were  here  last  year  might 
remember  that  I  shared  a  story  by  an  un- 
known author:  a  story  of  a  dream  he  had 
had.  He  had  dreamt,  as  you  recall,  that  he 
walked  down  the  beach  beside  the  Lord. 
And  as  they  walked,  above  him  in  the  sky 
was  reflected  each  experience  of  his  life. 
And  then  reaching  the  end  of  the  b'each,  he 
looked  back  and  saw  the  two  sets  of  foot- 
prints extending  down  the  way,  but  sudden- 
ly noticed  that  every  once  in  a  while  there 
was  only  one  set  of  footprints.  And  each 
time,  they  were  opposite  a  reflection  in  the 
sky  of  a  time  of  great  trial  and  suffering  in 
his  life.  And  he  turned  to  the  Lord  in  sur- 
prise and  said,  "You  promised  that  if  I 
walked  with  you,  you  would  always  be  by 
my  side.  Why  did  you  desert  me  in  my  times 
of  need?  "  And  the  Lord  said,  "My  beloved 
child,  I  wouldn't  desert  you  when  you 
needed  me.  When  you  see  only  one  set  of 
footprints,  it  was  then  that  I  carried  you. " 
But  when  I  told  that  story  last  year,  I  said  I 
knew,  having  only  been  here  in  this  position 
for  a  few  weeks,  that  there  would  be  many 
times  for  me  in  the  days  ahead  when  there 
would  be  only  one  set  of  footprints  and  I 
would  need  to  be  carried.  And  if  I  didn't  be- 
lieve that  I  would  be,  I  wouldn't  have  the 
courage  to  do  what  I  was  doing.  Shortly 
thereafter,  there  came  a  moment  when 
without  doubt  I  was  carried.  And  now.  we've 
seen  in  General  Dozier's  life  such  a  moment. 
Well  God  is  with  us.  We  need  only  to  be- 
lieve. The  Psalmist  says.  Weeping  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning."  Speaking  for  Nancy  and  myself, 
we  thank  you  for  your  faith  and  for  all  your 
prayers  on  our  behalf.  And  it  is  true  that 
you  can  sense  and  feel  that  power.  I've 
always  believed  that  we  were,  each  of  us, 
put  here  for  a  reason.  That  there  is  a  plan, 
somehow— a  divine  plan  for  all  of  us.  I  know 
now  that  whatever  days  are  left  of  me 
belong  to  Him.  I  also  believe  this  blessed 
land  was  set  apart  in  a  very  special  way.  A 
country  created  by  men  and  women  who 
came  here  not  in  search  of  gold,  but  in 
search  of  God.  They  would  be  free  people, 
living  under  the  law  with  faith  in  their 
Maker  and  their  future.  Sometimes,  it 
seems  we've  strayed  from  that  noble  begin- 
ning, from  our  conviction  that  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  do  exist  and  must  be  lived 
up  to.  God,  the  source  of  our  knowledge, 
has  been  expelled  from  the  classroom.  He 
gives  us  His  greatest  blessing:  life— and  yet 
many  would  condone  the  taking  of  innocent 
life.  We  expect  Him  to  protect  us  in  a  crisis, 
but  turn  away  from  Him  too  often  in  our 
day-to-day  living.  And  I  wonder  if  He  isn't 
waiting  for  us  to  wake  up.  There  is.  as  Pete 
so  eloquently  said,  in  the  American  heart  a 
spirit  of  love,  of  caring,  and  a  willingness  to 
work  together.  If  we  remember  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  ...  he  crossed  the 
road,  knelt  down,  and  bound  up  the  wounds 
of  the  beaten  traveler,  the  pilgrim,  and  then 
carried  him  into  the  nearest  town.  He  didn't 
just  hurry  on  by  into  town  and  then  look  up 
a  caseworker  and  tell  him  there  was  a  fellow 
back  out  on  the  road  that  looked  like  he 
might  need  help.  Isn't  it  time  for  us  to  get 
personally  involved?  For  our  churches  and 
synagogues  to  restore  our  spirit  of  neighbor 
caring  for  neighbor?  But  talking  to  this  par- 
ticular gathering.  I  realize  I"m  preaching  to 
the  choir.  If  all  of  you  worked  for  the  feder- 
al government,  you  would  be  classified  as  es- 
sential. We  need  you  now  more  than  ever  to 
remind  us  that  we  should  be  doing  God's 
work  on  earth.  We'll  never  find  every 
answer  solved,  every  problem,  or  heal  every 
wound,  but  we  can  do  a  lot  if  we  walk  to- 
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gether  down  that  one  path  that  we  know- 
provides  real  hope.  You  know,  in  one  of  the 
conflicts  that  was  going  on  throughout  the 
past  year  when  views  were  held  deeply  on 
both  sides  of  the  debate,  I  recall  talking  to 
one  Senator  who  came  into  my  office.  We 
both  deeply  believed  what  it  was  we  were  es- 
pousing, but  we  were  on  opposite  sides.  And 
when  we  finished  talking,  as  he  rose,  he 
said,  "I'm  going  out  of  here  and  do  some 
praying.'  And  I  said.  Well,  if  you  get  a  busy 
signal,  it's  me  there  ahead  of  you.'  We  have 
God's  promise  that  what  we  give  will  be 
given  back  many  times  over.  So  let  us  go 
forth  from  here  and  rekindle  the  fire  of  our 
faith.  Let  our  wisdom  be  vindicated  by  our 
deeds.  We  are  told  in  II  Timothy  that  when 
our  work  is  done  we  can  say.  we  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  we  have  finished  the  race, 
we  have  kept  the  faith.  This  is  in  evidence 
of  it.  I  hope  that  on  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, not  only  is  this  great  land  preserved, 
but  this  great  tradition  is  preserved.  And 
that  all  over  the  land  there  will  sdways  be 
this  one  day  in  the  year  when  we  remind 
ourselves  of  what  our  real  task  is.  God  bless 
you.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Stennis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Friends,  we're  going  to  have  a  closing 
song  and  a  closing  prayer.  Well  have  that 
closing  song  now  which  will  be  led  by  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Hefner  of  the  great  state  of 
North  Carolina, 

Representative  Bill  Hefner.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  have  an  insert  in  your  pro- 
gram, and  if  you  would  be  so  kind.  I  need 
your  help,  and  this  in  your  time  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  And  if  you  would.  I 
would  like  for  you  to  stand,  and  help  me 
sing  two  verses  of  the  great  old  hymn. 
"Amazing  Grace.  How  Sweet  the  Sound 
that  Saved  a  Wretch  Like  Me." 

Senator  Stknnis.  Friends,  please  remain 
standing.  Let  me  take  less  than  30  seconds, 
but  nevertheless  warmly  thank  our  friend 
from  Colorado,  Senator  Armstrong,  and 
those  that  helped  him  for  preparing  this 
splendid  program.  Let  me  thank  Doug  Coe 
and  other  members  of  the  professional  staff 
for  this  achievement  here  that's  been  ren- 
dered today.  Now  we'll  have  a  closing  prayer 
by  our  own  Vice  President.  Please  remain 
standing  after  the  prayer  is  concluded. 

The  Vice  President.  Shall  we  pray?  Eter- 
nal God,  universal  Father  of  all  mankind, 
we  give  you  thanks.  We  thank  you  for  our 
many  blessings.  You  have  asked  all  here  to 
be  the  custodians  of  freedom  and  peace,  and 
for  that  we  are  grateful.  We  thank  you  for 
safely  returning  James  Dozier  to  us  and  to 
his  family.  Help  us  now,  dear  Lord,  to  do 
thy  will  and  to  leave  here  grateful  for  your 
love,  renewed,  refreshed  In  your  spirit, 
blessed  by  your  amazing  grace.  Amen. 


MEDIA  REPORTS  ON 
IMMIGRATION  PROBLEMS 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  has  been  traditional- 
ly and  remains  the  most  generous 
Nation  in  the  world  in  permitting  im- 
migration and  in  assisting  and  reset- 
tling refugees.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  I 
fully  support  both  the  image  and  reali- 
ty of  a  compassionate  United  States 
providing  a  home  and  new  opportunity 
to  those  who  seek  to  escape  harsh  and 
repressive  political  regimes.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  consider  the  rights 
of  our  citizens  already  here.  We  must 
look  at  the  illegal  alien  problem  in  the 


clear  light  of  day.  We  must  examine 
what  has  become  of  those  large  num- 
bers of  people  legally  permitted  to  im- 
migrate to  the  United  States.  Last 
year  alone  800.000  legal  immigrants 
were  admitted.  Why  do  we  continue  to 
make  a  large  number  of  exceptions  to 
the  legal  immigration  ceiling  and  why 
continue  to  condone  an  illegal  alien 
population  in  the  United  States  esti- 
mated by  some  at  10  million  or  more 
when  the  economic  plight  of  our  owti 
poor  and  unemployed  are  frequent 
headlines? 

I  have  looked  to  the  media  for  exam- 
ples of  the  real  impact  of  our  past  and 
present  policies.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  January  1982  reported  "Bev- 
erly Hills  Slavery  Ring  Is  Uncovered." 

Thirty  illegal  aliens  from  Indonesia  who 
authorities  say  were  sold  into  slavery  to 
people  in  Beverly  Hills  and  Los  Angeles 
have  been  taken  into  custody  by  Federal 
agents. 

The  story  goes  on  to  say  these  illegal 
aliens  were  "sold  as  domestic  workers 
for  $1,500  to  $3,000  each." 

A  Washington  Post  headline  in  Jan- 
uary stated  "Four  Maryland  Employ- 
ees Arrested  as  Illegal  Aliens."  This 
story  puts  a  crimp  in  the  myth  that  il- 
legal aliens  only  take  menial  jobs  no 
American  wants.  It  leads  off: 

Two  Prince  George's  County  social  work- 
ers, a  Maryland  prison  guard,  and  a  former 
guard  have  been  arrested  by  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  agents  and 
charged  with  being  illegal  aliens.  The 
guards,  who  are  from  Nigeria,  worked  at  the 
Maryland  House  of  Corrections  in  Jessup. 
and  the  social  workers,  who  are  from  Sierra 
Leone,  were  employed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services. 

Some  believe  our  illegal  alien  prob- 
lems are  confined  to  a  few  large  cities 
which  represent  points-of-entry  for 
aliens.  Let  us  look  at  a  feature  column 
by  Mary  Ann  Esquivel  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  in  January,  entitled 
"Bad  Times  Plague  Illegal  Aliens."  Ms. 
Elsquivel  sensitively  describes  the  ad- 
verse living  conditions  common  among 
undocumented  workers  in  Milwaukee. 
Both  employers  and  landlords  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  people. 

A  December  29  article  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  was  titled  "Two  Aliens 
Win  Battle  to  Get  Welfare."  It  goes  on 
to  explain: 

Two  illegal  aliens— one  a  paraplegic  and 
one  aged— Tuesday  won  a  Los  Angeles  Supe- 
rior Court  order  granting  them  access  to 
State  welfare  payments. 

Ftom  the  Phoenix  Gazette  of  De- 
cember 9  comes  the  following  head- 
line. "Thirteen  Suspected  Aliens  Ar- 
rested At  Plant."  Incredible  as  it 
seems,  this  plant  is  a  nuclear  reactor 
generating  electricity.  I  quote.  "Law 
enforcement  officers  searched  the 
Palo  'Verde  Nuclear  Generating  Sta- 
tion early  today  and  arrested  13  sus- 
pected illegal  aliens."'  The  story  states 
in  a  later  paragraph.  "Immigration  of- 
ficials said  they  believe  the  relatively 
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high  wage  scale,  which  begins  at  about 
$10.50  per  hour,  has  attracted  a  large 
population  of  illegal  workers." 

A  December  12  article  by  Palmer 
Stacy  in  Human  Events  was  titled 
"Uncontrolled  Immigration:  Silent 
Threat  to  America."  It  summarized 
many  national  problems  intensified  by 
recent  overly  permissive  government 
policies,  and  cited  a  case  "in  a  foundry 
in  Elgin,  111.,  (where)  the  INS  arrested 
69  illegal  aliens  who  earned  between 
$4.50  and  $13  an  hour.  Within  hours, 
hundreds  of  local  residents  had  ap- 
plied for  these  Jobs,  all  of  which  were 
filled  within  3  days." 

Prom  the  December  18  New  York 
Times  comes  the  headline  "Moon 
Church  Follower  Agrees  to  Leave 
United  States."  This  story  from 
Akron,  Ohio  is  neatly  summarized  in 
its  first  sentence: 

A  20-year-old  Australian  woman,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  for  a  vacation  but 
spent  the  last  14  months  in  the  Rev.  Sun 
Myung  Moon's  Unification  Church,  agreed 
today  to  leave  the  country  voluntarily 
rather  than  face  deportation  as  an  illegal 
alien. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  ran  an  article 
on  November  1  which  estimated  2.000 
"Moonies"  are  illegal  aliens. 

The  imposition  of  msu-tial  law  in 
Poland  last  December  has  created  a 
new  wave  of  legitimate  refugees.  Our 
American  immigration  system  is 
clogged  and  backlogged.  Thousands  of 
Poles  who  may  qualify  as  legitimate 
refugees  have  found  an  ingenious  but 
illegal  solution  as  described  in  the  De- 
cember 23  Milwaukee  Journal  story. 
"Taking  U.S.  'Vacations,'  Poles  Work 
Here  To  Aid  Families."  It  states: 

Polish  visitors  holding  tourist  visas  have 
been  working  up  to  70  hours  a  week  in  fac- 
tories in  Brooklyn.  Long  Island.  Chicago, 
and  Buffalo,  often  at  minimum  wage,  even 
though  American  law  says  foreign  visitors 
cannot  take  Jobs. 

Are  these  isolated  instances  of  eco- 
nomic disruption  and  human  suffering 
for  illegal  aliens  who  are  both  victim 
and  catalyst?  I  think  not.  In  the 
Winter  1982  issue  of  Harvard  Political 
Review,  Kirk  Jenkins  states: 

Most  authorities  believe  two  to  three  (ille- 
gal) immigrants  successfully  enter  the 
United  States  for  every  one  apprehended. 

Soaring  rates  of  immigration  in  the 
last  few  years  have  engendered  an  ad- 
ditional set  of  problems.  Newsweek's 
feature  article  for  February  1  de- 
scribed those  Haitian  Ulegal  aliens 
hopefully  waiting  for  Government  rul- 
ings which  may  grant  them  asylum  in 
this  country.  The  first  two  paragraphs 
vividly  give  a  flavor  of  their  life  in  the 
land  of  promise: 

Maxine  Petit-Prere  is  not  alone.  There  are 
2,177  Haitians  currently  in  detention  in  the 
United  States,  at  seventeen  locations  from 
subarctic  New  York  SUte  to  sunny  Puerto 
Rico.  Many  have  been  held  for  as  long  as  6 
months,  their  only  contact  with  the  outside 
world  an  occasional  phone  call  or  letter,  or 
an  infrequent  visit  from  a  harried  lawyer. 


The  facilities  holding  them  are  usually  ex- 
tremely overcrowded,  often  underequipped: 
sometimes  the  Haitians  say,  they  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  concentration  camps. 

The  process  of  legally  sorting  out  their 
claims,  nevfer  designed  for  such  an  influx  of 
illegal  aliens,  has  stretched  beyond  anyone's 
expectations— and  almost  beyond  its  vic- 
tims' endurance. 

Immigration  has  placed  a  strain  on 
social  services  and  health  facilities.  A 
January  4  Washington  Post  article, 
"Third  World  Immigrants  and  TB: 
Spread  of  Lung  Disease  Traced  to 
Asians  and  Latins",  lists  some  aston- 
ishing figures: 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Health  Department,  the  tuberculosis  rate 
for  blacks  here  fell  27.8  percent  aod  for 
whites  44.1  percent  from  1970  to  1980.  In 
that  same  period,  the  tuberculosis  rate  for 
Hlspanlcs  increased  66.3  percent  and  219.3 
percent  for  Asians  from  countries  bordering 
the  Pacific 

The  article  adds: 

Health  workers  say  cuts  in  health  budgets 
and  stiff  registration  rules  have  discouraged 
immigrants  from  seeking  treatment  for  the 
disease,  greatly  increasing  their  chances  of 
exposing  other  people. 

There  are  other  stories  of  health 
problems  among  immigrant  groups. 
On  December  5,  a  New  York  Times 
headline  read,  "A  Mysterious  Illness 
Has  Killed  38  Refugees  Prom  South- 
east Asia".  It  explained: 

An  unexplained  affliction  is  killing  Lao- 
tian refugees  in  the  United  States  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  rate,  striking  its  victims  quick- 
ly and  without  warning  while  they  sleep, 
the  National  Centers  for  Disease  Control  re- 
ported today. 

Then  on  December  27,  a  UPI  story 
carried  in  the  Arizona  Republic  began: 

Port  Chapee.  Ark.— About  half  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  who  will  be  transferred 
soon  from  Arkansas  to  Montana  need  to  be 
placed  in  mental  institutions  where  they 
can  be  given  long-term  care,  officials  say. 

In  recent  months,  press  reports 
about  crimes  linked  to  immigrants 
have  become  increasingly  frequent. 
Some  of  these  crimes  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  cultural  differences  among  the 
inunigrant  population.  One  example 
may  be  found  in  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 20.  "Poaching  by  Asian  Refugees 
Frustrates  Utah  Authorities". 

Salt  Lake  City,  Dec.  19.— Utah  officials 
say  Indochinese  refugees  are  poaching  ev- 
erything from  porcupines  to  woodpeckers, 
and  exasperated  game  wardens  are  stumped 
on  how  to  convince  them  they  are  doing 
wrong. 

James  Ware,  law-enforcement  chief  of  the 
SUte's  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources,  said 
that  the  wardens  had  tried  to  help  Vietnam- 
ese, Cambodian  and  Laotian  refugees  under- 
stand hunting  and  fishing  laws  but  that  lan- 
guage had  been  a  barrier. 

The  problem  persists.  Mr.  Ware  said,  even 
though  wardens  have  had  fishing  proclama- 
tions simplified  and  translated  Into  the  ref- 
ugees' native  tongues.  Sign  language,  inter- 
preters and  slide  shows  have  also  been  inef- 
fective, he  said. 

•These  people  have  historically  relied  on 
wildlife  for  sustenance,  primarily  fishing." 


Mr.  Ware  said.  "They  rely  on  methods  and 
techniques  from  their  native  countries  to 
gather  food,  methods  illegal  in  Utah." 

It's  just  a  cultural  thing. "  he  continued. 
"They  are  used  to  living  off  the  land." 

About  6.500  Indochinese  refugees  were  re- 
located in  Utah,  and  many  took  up  hunting 
and  fishing,  said  Paul  Woodbury,  chief  of 
law  enforcement  in  northern  Utah,  where 
most  of  the  problems  have  occurred. 

There  has  been  an  undeniable  in- 
crease in  violent  crime  as  well.  One 
small  item  under  "Addenda"  in  the 
February  12  Washington  Post  stated 
"Police  in  Los  Angeles  have  identified 
a  Lebanese-Armenian  immigrant  as  a 
second  suspect  in  the  assassination  of 
the  Turkish  consul  general." 

Many  recent  headlines  have  dealt 
with  violent  crime  resulting  from  im- 
migration during  the  so-called  "Free- 
dom Flotilla"  from  Cuba  in  1980. 
Under  the  headline  "Castro's  Thugs 
Find  a  Home,"  the  Arlington  (Va.) 
Journal  describes  a  murder  and  two 
armed  robberies  In  northern  Virginia 
attributed  to  Cuban  refugees.  On  De- 
cember 8,  a  Washington  Post  story 
was  titled  "America's  New  Bandidos: 
Flotilla  Toughs."  This  story  stated: 

There  is  bitterness  in  the  Bronx  and  in 
New  York  City  regarding  the  flotilla  these 
days.  In  the  last  year,  according  to  police, 
there  have  been  an  estimated  1,000  arrests 
in  New  York  City  of  Cubans  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  Mariel.  Cuba-to-Key 
West  boat  flotilla. 

The  most  dramatic  impact  of  this 
sharp  increase  in  crime  has  been  in 
Florida.  News  reports  of  serious  vio- 
lent crime  appear  almost  weekly  in  the 
Miami  Herald.  One  December  head- 
line read,  "Violent  Crime  Rises  31%  in 
(Dade)  County."  On  December  5  the 
headline  was,  "Three  Haitians 
Charged  in  Food-Stamp  Theft."  This 
story  stated  the  three  men  were  sus- 
pected of  taking  part  in  the  theft  of  at 
least  $100,000  in  food  stamps  intended 
for  Haitian  refugees.  On  December  13, 
an  Associated  Press  story  from  Miami 
proclaimed,  "Data  shows  flotilla  crime 
wave  a  flood."  A  December  28  Miami 
Herald  headline  read,  "Miami  coroner: 
'we've  been  Invaded'".  This  article  de- 
scribed record  ntunbers  of  homicides 
in  Miami  and  stated: 

Investigators  place  blame  for  the  soaring 
murder  rate  gquarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
hardcore  drug  traffickers— mostly  Colombi- 
ans—and the  convicted  criminals  among  the 
125.000  Cubans  who  came  to  Key  West 
during  the  1980  Mariel  boatlift. 

In  the  February  1  issue,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  ran  a  two-page  story. 
"Crime  Casts  Cloud  Over  Nation's 
Playground."  Among  other  examples 
of  violent  crime  in  Florida  it  cites: 

Eighteen  Cuban  refugees  were  jailed  on 
charges  of  operating  a  burglary  ring  that 
looted  scores  of  homes  and  business  in 
Miami.  More  than  $600,000  in  stolen  mer- 
chandise was  recovered,  including  a  load  of 
food  hijacked  en  route  to  Dade  County's 
jail. 
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Under  the  subheading  "Boatlift 
legacy,"  the  story  goes  on  to  state: 

Also  contributing  to  the  violence  are 
criminals  who  came  ashore  in  the  1980 
■boatlift"  of  refugees  from  Cuba.  Officials 
believe  as  many  as  20,000  thieves,  sex  of- 
fenders and  other  criminals  were  among  the 
125.000  exiles,  most  of  whom  settled  in 
Miami. 

Some  authorities  blame  "freedom  flotilla  " 
Cubans  for  almost  half  of  Miami's  killings 
last  year.  Many,  but  not  all,  of  the  victims 
were  other  Cubans.  "There  has  never  been 
anything  like  it  in  our  history,"  says  detec- 
tive Mike  Gonzalez.  "They  are  the  most 
ruthless  criminals  I  have  seen  in  31  years  as 
a  cop. " 

We  should  not  be  distracted  by  some 
of  the  more  sensational  language  used 
in  some  news  reports  describing  this 
crimewave.  By  any  name,  the  numbers 
show  large  increases  in  crime  as  a 
legacy  of  U.S.  Immigration  policy. 

To  complete  the  picture,  we  should 
also  take  a  brief  look  at  other  costs  to 
the  taxpayers  and  impacts  on  State 
and  Federal  social  services  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  waves  of  immigration.  A 
story  in  the  December  7  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Montgomery's  New- 
comers" explained  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  rapid  changes  In  ethnic 
make-up  in  school  populations.  I 
quote. 

Out  of  the  96.000  children  enrolled  in  the 
Montgomery  County  schools,  some  7,100  are 
not  American  citizens.  Most  of  these  chil- 
dren do  not  speak  English  as  a  first  lan- 
guage, and  many  hardly  speak  it  at  all. 
What  do  they  speak?  The  list  runs  to  some 
80  languages. 

A  Washington  Post  column  by  Joan 
Keefe  on  December  31  has  some  inter- 
esting observations  about  foreign  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States: 

These  300.000  foreign  students  are  tempo- 
rarily resuscitating  many  of  the  less  presti- 
gious private  and  public  U.S.  colleges,  or 
failing  schools  or  departments  within  them, 
suffering  from  the  decline  in  college-age 
population. 

The  students  now  come  mainly  from  the 
Third  World,  with  a  steadily  increasing 
number  from  OPEC  countries,  which  are  in 
urgent  need  of  more  technicians  and  manag- 
ers than  their  educational  institutions  can 
provide.  Surprisingly,  the  American  taxpay- 
er has  not  yet  realized  that  he  is  footing 
part  of  the  bill.  An  overwhelming  69  percent 
of  these  students  are  at  tax-subsidized  state 
or  community  colleges. 

A  December  22  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Boatlift  Bloat  Sends 
Angry  Florida  Officials  Into  Tropical 
Politics"  lists  some  side  effects  of  the 
influx  of  refugees  on  Dade  County, 
Florida. 

Some  Dade  County  women  have  given 
birth  in  the  hallways  at  Jackson  Memorial 
Hosptial  because  delivery  rooms  were 
jammed.  One  Haitian  child  is  bom  every  six 
hours  at  Jackson,  which  is  battling  Wash- 
ington for  $6  million  in  unreimbursed  Med- 
icaid costs  for  refugees.  The  hopsital  is  con- 
sidering turning  refugees  away  at  the  door, 
which  a  county  official  acknowledges  would 
violate  state  law  and  leave  the  Haitians  no 
place  to  go. 

In  one  year,  the  Dade  County  school 
system  has  had  to  hire  teachers  and  build 


classrooms  for  16.000  refugee  children, 
about  one-fifth  the  total  enrolled  in  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools. 

The  county  unemployment  rate  has  dou- 
bled to  13  percent  from  the  infusion  of  un- 
skilled refugees  seeking  jobs,  says  Graham, 
and  from  the  citrus  groves  come  reports  of 
migrants  fighting  over  scarce  work. 

Housing  is  so  tight,  in  a  market  where  the 
normal  vacancy  rate  is  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent,  that  some  Haitians  are  packed  25 
to  a  room  meant  for  four,  resulting  in  vio- 
lence among  a  people  that  authorities 
regard  as  usually  gentle. 

The  jails  are  so  packed  with  Cubans  from 
the  Mariel  boatlift  that  Dade  County  finds 
itself  in  contempt  of  a  federal  court  order  to 
stop  overcrowding.  The  county  is  being 
fined  $1,000  a  day;  it  has  appealed. 

The  medical  examiner  has  rented  a  refrig- 
erated van,  at  $12,000  a  year,  to  accommo- 
date the  bodies  of  unidentified  aliens  slain 
in  shooting  and  knifings.  Autopsies  on  refu- 
gees cost  the  county  almost  $100,000  last 
year. 

After  hiring  200  recruits  last  year,  an  un- 
derstaffed Miami  police  force  of  820  plans 
to  hire  200  more  officers  to  help  fight  a 
crime  rate  that  has  jumped  40  percent  since 
the  refugee  influx. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  a  contrast 
to  these  examples  by  quoting  News- 
week for  February  8.  In  a  story  headed 
"Dashed  Hopes  In  Texas,"  the  writers 
gave  one  example  out  of  many  occur- 
rences of  economic  dislocation  during 
the  current  recession. 

Laid  off  from  his  job  as  a  handyman  in 
Chicago.  Richard  Anson,  43.  bundled  his 
wife  and  five  of  their  six  children  into  the 
family's  Chevy  van  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  set  out  for  the  Sun  Belt.  It  was  six 
months  before  Anson  landed  a  steady  job- 
as  a  $12.35-an-hour  carpenter  with  a  Hous- 
ton construction  firm.  Last  November  he 
was  laid  off  again.  Now.  after  two  months  of 
searching,  he  has  taken  a  job  as  an  evening 
maintenance  man  for  $5  an  hour.  "A  lot  of 
people  from  the  Midwest  come  down  think- 
ing they're  going  to  get  a  job  overnight." 
Anson  says.  "They're  in  for  a  surprise." 

Like  Anson,  thousands  of  other  ""economic 
exiles"  from  the  deep  recession  In  the  Mid- 
west have  found  that  the  phenomenal 
growth  that  lured  them  to  Houston.  Dallas, 
and  other  Sun  Belt  cities  has  slowed  in 
recent  months  and  good  jobs  aren't  neces- 
sarily waiting. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
enact  immediate  Immigration  reform 
win  mean  more  Richard  Ansons. 
Public  awareness  of  the  need  to  con- 
trol the  nmnber  of  immigrants  to  our 
country  is  growing  rapidly.  Let  us  con- 
sider these  important  topics  before 
further  damage  is  done.* 


STEALTH:  A  TECHNOLOGICAL 
FILIBUSTER 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  move  forward  In  this  current  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  there  Is  bound  to 
be  a  substantial  amount  of  debate  con- 
cerning the  proposal  to  build  the  B-1 
bomber  while  continuing  research  on 
the  Stealth  aircraft  for  possible  use 
later.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Senator  John  Glenn,  has  re- 
cently written  a  guest  editorial  for  the 


winter  1982  edition  of  Strategic 
Review.  In  that  editorial.  Senator 
Glenn  makes  a  convincing  argument 
that  many  who  would  favor  the  Inune- 
dlate  production  of  the  Stealth  air- 
craft are,  in  fact,  creating  a  technolog- 
ical filibuster.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  Senator  Glenn's  conunents 
based  on  not  only  his  numy  years  as 
an  aviator,  but  his  expensive  Involve- 
ment in  the  B-I  debate  both  currently 
and  in  years  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  guest 
editorial  by  Senator  Glenn  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

Stealth:  A  Technological  Pujbuster 

There  has  been  an  intense,  and  sometimes 
acrimonious  debate  during  the  past  year 
over  the  issue  of  a  new  bomber  for  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Air  Command.  Essentially,  the  op- 
erations raised  in  that  debate  have  nar- 
rowed down  to  four:  (1)  retain  and  modern- 
ize the  present  fleet  of  B-S2s  and  FB-llls; 
(2)  replace  the  B-52s  and  PB-llls  with  an 
updated  B-1:  (3)  go  into  production  immedi- 
ately with  the  updated  B-1  while  continuing 
research  on  a  "Stealth"  aircraft  for  possible 
use  later;  or  (4)  forgo  building  the  B-1  and 
accelerate  the  development  and  fielding  of 
the  Stealth  aircraft.  Although  the  Congress 
has  approved  appropriations  for  the  B-1 
bomber  program  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget,  the  debate  undoubtedly  will 
continue. 

Somewhat  surprising  is  the  enthusiastic 
support  that  the  "Stealth-only"  option  has 
been  receiving  from  those  Americans,  in  and 
out  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  who  are  not  usual- 
ly known  for  backing  a  strong  U.S.  defense 
posture.  They  include  even  those  spokesmen 
who  have  consistently  opposed  high-tech- 
nology procurements  for  our  defense  and 
who  have  made  a  fetish  of  the  notion  that 
"simpler  (and  cheaper)  is  tietter." 

The  surprise  is  lessened,  however,  when 
we  look  at  the  obvious  motives  involved. 
What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  time-honored 
tactic  that  reads:  "Avoid  buying  weapons 
ready  for  production  by  supporting  concepts 
still  on  the  drawing  board."" 

A  good  way  to  characterize  this  tactic  is 
"technological  filibuster. "  It  has  the  added 
advantage  of  avoiding  the  stigma  of  being 
labeled  "antidefense"  in  a  country  that  is 
rightly  worried  over  the  relentless  build-up 
of  the  Soviet  war  machine  and  unopposed 
Soviet  aggression. 

The  objection  to  the  B-l  in  anti-defense 
circles,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  a  real  airplane. 
Pour  prototypes  have  been  built  and  flown. 
Stealth,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  called 
a  "paper  airplane"  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  because  it  is  at  least  a  decade 
away  from  operational  use— if  indeed  it  ever 
becomes  a  reality.  It  is  precisely  the  more 
distant  prospects  of  Stealth  that  endear  it 
to  the  opponents  of  a  strong  defense.  If 
they  can  use  the  nonexistent  Stealth  to  kill 
off  the  real  B-1.  the  process  can  be  repeated 
years  hence  to  ground  the  Stealth  by  opting 
for  some  other  futuristic  scheme  that  is 
only  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Stealth  is  particularly  useful  for  techno- 
logical filibuster  because  of  the  secrecy  that 
surrounds  it.  Security,  which  normally  is  de- 
rided in  the  more  liberal  circles,  is  mvalu- 
able  in  the  instance  of  Stealth  because  it  de- 
flects any  real  challenges  to  the  most  gran- 
diose claims  for  a  wonder- weapon"  since 
the  last,  desperate  days  of  Hitlers  Third 
Reich.  The  security  veils  can  be  lifted  for  a 
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brief,  tantalizing  glimpse  of  an  anicle  or 
thigh,  but  the  whole  of  Stealth  is  hidden, 
along  with  its  blemishes.  After  scrutinizing 
the  classified  Stealth  papers,  the  renowned 
scientist,  Edward  Teller,  warned  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  the  danger  "that  the 
American  people  are  being  misled  about  the 
possibility  of  a  practical  and  effectively  in- 
visible bomber." 

I  most  strongly  share  Dr.  Tellers  views. 
having  arrived  at  my  conclusions  after  ex- 
tensive classified  briefings  on  all  aspects  of 
Stealth  technology.  Stealth's  fundamental 
flaw  is  that  its  potential  is  greatly  over- 
blown. While  Stealth  might  have  a  single 
strong  point,  that  strength  is  gained  at  the 
expense  of  weakening  other  features  of  the 
aircraft.  There  are  some  things  Stealth 
might  be  able  to  do.  But  there  are  many 
other  things  Stealth  might  not  be  able  to 
do. 

Ironically,  it  may  be  that  Stealth  will  not 
be  needed  even  if  its  production  eventually 
proves  to  be  practical.  Stealth  is  intended 
for  a  very  specialized  bomber  mission- 
flight  through  Soviet  airspace  in  a  nuclear 
war— a  mission  that  will  decrease  in  relative 
importance  over  the  next  decade  as  cruise 
missiles  become  more  reliable 

However  effective  cruise  missiles  may 
become,  manned  bombers  will  still  be  crucial 
for  nonnuclear  or  "conventional"  missions 
where  the  United  States  has  a  need  to 
project  massive  power  far  from  its  shores  on 
short  notice.  And  in  a  nuclear  war,  manned 
bombers  will  play  a  major  role  as  cruise  mis- 
sile carriers.  But  because  of  the  way  that 
Stealth  is  designed  to  do  the  one  thing  it 
may  not  have  to  do,  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
cruise  missile  carrier,  nor  would  it  be  a  cost- 
effective  conventional  bomber. 

And  this  is  where  we  arrive  at  the  hidden 
reality  of  the  "Stealth-only"  option.  For  the 
option  does  not  represent  a  decision  to  build 
a  super-modem  wonder  bomber.  Rather,  it 
is  a  decision  to  stay  with  the  B-52  for  as 
long  as  twenty  more  years.  The  B-52  would 
be  the  only  American  aircraft  that  could 
perform  the  cruise  missile  and  conventional 
long-range  bombing  missions  even  if  Stealth 
can  be  produced. 

Because  of  its  age  alone,  the  B-52  needs  to 
be  replaced.  Originally  designed  in  the  mid- 
1940s  as  a  propeller-driven  bomber,  the 
newest  of  the  big  planes  is  now  almost 
twenty  years  old.  Using  the  B-52  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  of  Stealth  would  require 
that  our  airmen  be  prepared  to  go  to  war  in 
aircraft  that  would  be  approaching  forty 
years  of  service  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  increased  costs  of  maintenance  and 
modernization  programs  such  as  new  en- 
gines for  these  military  antiquities  could 
equal  the  price  of  outfitting  the  Air  Force 
with  new  B-1  bombers. 

Both  as  a  conventional  bomber  and  cruise- 
missile  launcher,  the  B-52  will  be  increas- 
ingly unsatisfactory  because  It  lacks  the  ca- 
pabilities of  a  more  modem  plane  such  as 
the  B-1.  Seventeen  of  the  B-52s  were  lost  to 
relatively  primitive  North  Vietnamese  air 
defenses  in  the  early  1970s.  During  the  next 
twenty  years,  increasingly  deadly  air  de- 
fenses will  become  the  property  of  many  na- 
tions, thus  greatly  reducing  the  credible 
threat  of  the  B-52  in  conventional  roles.  In 
the  event  of  nuclear  war.  even  the  less  de- 
manding mission  of  cmise  missile  carrier 
might  be  beyond  the  B-52,  since  the  old 
plane's  wiring,  communications  and  naviga- 
tion systems  are  not  protected  adequately 
from  the  disabling  electromagnetic  pulse 
(EMP)  effects  of  nuclear  detonations  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 


In  their  rush  to  sell  the  "Stealth-only" 
option.  Its  proponents  purposely  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  B-1.  superior  in  ability  to 
carry  conventional  bombs  and  cruise  mis- 
siles. W0UI4  probably  be  a  better  aircraft  in 
the  primary  role  for  which  Stealth  is  in- 
tended—the penetration  of  Soviet  airspace 
in  a  nuclear  war. 

Stealth's  strong  suit  is  the  possibility  that 
it  may  be  able  to  avoid  early  detection  by 
Soviet  radars.  Actually,  what  the  supporters 
of  the  •Stealth-only"  option  are  really 
saying  is  that  Stealth  might  do  well  against 
the  types  of  radars  that  our  intelligence 
services  estimate  might  be  in  existence  ten 
to  twenty  years  from  now.  If.  of  course,  the 
Soviets  do  better  than  we  estimate.  Stealth 
will  be  useless  and  America  will  be  stuck 
with  the  B-52— if  it  can  still  fly— and  there 
will  be  no  replacement  in  sight.  The 'track 
record  of  our  intelligence  agencies  is  not  one 
to  inspire  confidence,  certainly  not  to  the 
extent  that  one  would  hinge  the  fate  of  our 
bomber  forces  solely  on  their  assessments. 
Since  World  War  II,  our  policy  landscape 
has  been  littered  with  the  wreckages  of 
American  underestimates  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions and  capabilities. 

That  Stealth's  cloak  of  "radar  invisibility  " 
can  be  completely  shredded  is  a  real  possi- 
bility. The  development  of  detection  means 
other  than  the  radars  we  know  today — or 
theorize  atiout  ten  years  hence— may  not  be 
as  difficult  or  as  expensive  as  some  have 
claimed.  Edward  Teller  addressed  this 
aspect  in  his  Wall  Street  Joumal  article. 
"Counter-measures,"  Teller  wrote,  "seem  so 
easy  that  even  a  couple  of  years,  consider- 
ably less  time  than  the  actual  production 
time  requirement  for  Stealth,  would  suffice 
for  their  deployment. " 

A  spate  of  recent  articles  in  the  technical 
literature  supports  Teller.  Already  in  ad- 
vanced research  is  an  "optical"  radar  that 
could  detect  aircraft,  not  by  radio  frequency 
energy  that  Stealth  is  designed  to  contend 
with,  but  t»y  amplified  light  waves.  Another 
joumal  discusses  the  uses  of  lasers  in  air  de- 
fense warning  systems,  while  a  third  de- 
scribes a  method  of  tracking  aircraft  by  the 
turbulence  resulting  from  flight  through 
the  atmosphere.  If  these  developments  are 
not  sufficient  to  prompt  doubts  about 
Stealth,  there  are  other  advances  in  long- 
wave infrared  sensors  and  unconventional 
radars  to  worry  about. 

And  these  hints  of  Stealth's  Achilles  Heel 
are  derived  Just  from  articles  in  the  open  lit- 
erature. What  might  be  going  on  behind  the 
closed  doors  at  Soviet  test-sites?  If  any  of 
these  advanced  technologies  strip  away  the 
exaggerated  and  perishable  advantage  of 
"radar  invisibility,"  the  modernized  B-1 
would  be  a  decidedly  superior  aircraft  for 
nuclear  warfare.  In  order  to  project  a  small- 
er radar  picture,  the  Stealth  designers 
traded  off  the  very  flight  characteristics 
that  are  needed  by  a  modern  bomber.  The 
B-1,  in  comparison,  is  faster,  more  maneu- 
verable  and  has  a  much  better  low-altitude 
capability  than  Stealth.  And  because  of  cer- 
tain limitations  on  Stealth,  the  B-1  can 
carry  a  much  larger  payload  over  greater 
distances. 

A  new  bomber  such  as  the  B-1  would  un- 
derscore a  steadfast  resolution  that  Ameri- 
can defenses  would  not  be  structured  for  a 
Fortress  America,  but  for  an  America  deter- 
mined to  defend  its  vital  Intereste  through- 
out the  world.  Could  It  be  that  it  is  precisely 
this  prospect  that  motivates  some  of  the 
champions  of  the  "Stealth-only  "  option?* 


February  24,  1982 

NEW  DISCUSSION  ON 
IMMIGRATION 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
in  1975  when  I  began  talking  about 
the  need  to  reform  our  inadequate  im- 
migration system,  there  was  very  little 
public  attention  devoted  to  the  topic. 
However,  interest  in  this  vital  issue 
has  recently  increased  dramatically 
and  responsible  publications  are  giving 
it  the  thorough  coverage  it  deserves. 

An  example  of  this  new  interest  is 
an  article  by  Mr.  Kirk  Jenkins,  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Harvard  Political 
Review,  entitled  "Is  America  a  Closed 
Shop?"  Mr.  Jenkins  correctly  states 
that  "consensus  is  growing  that  unlim- 
ited immigration  can  no  longer  be  al- 
lowed" and  that  "now,  the  ball  is  in 
Congress  court." 

This  type  of  discussion  on  major 
problems  which  are  confronting  the 
United  States  is  very  important  to  our 
political  process.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Harvard  Political  Review] 
Is  America  a  Closed  Shop? 
(By  Kirk  Jenkins) 

The  United  States  accepts  more  immi- 
grants as  legal  residents  than  do  all  other 
nations  in  the  world  combined.  Immigration 
into  this  country  in  the  later  half  of  the 
1970s  was  at  its  highest  level  in  history. 
Still,  consensus  is  growing  that  unlimited 
immigration  can  no  longer  be  allowed.  On 
March  1  of  this  year,  the  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  made 
its  report.  On  March  24,  a  group  of  eight 
senators  (seven  Democrats  and  one  Republi- 
can), led  by  Walter  Huddleston  of  Ken- 
tucky, filed  S.776.  a  bill  to  "more  fully  limit 
and  control  Immigration  to  the  United 
States."  On  July  30.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  immigration  proposals. 

Behind  all  the  thousands  of  words  that 
have  been  written  on  every  aspect  of  the  im- 
migration problem  lies  a  basic  philosophical 
question:  Is  the  concept  of  the  nation-state 
legitimate?  Is  it  morallj  right  for  the 
United  States  to  define  certain  people  as 
citizens  and  certain  people  as  foreigners? 
Does  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  pre- 
vent anyone  anywhere  in  the  world  from 
coming  here?  Many  of  the  recent  discus- 
sloris  of  immigration  seem  to  assume  that 
every  world  inhabitant  has  an  inherent 
human  right  to  migrate  to  the  United 
States.  The  Select  Commission,  the  Reagan 
administration,  and  Senator  Huddleston 
have  all  stated  their  belief  that  every  nation 
must  have  the  right  to  control  the  number 
of  immigrants  into  the  country.  Several  po- 
litical philosophers  have  wondered  how 
much  control  any  government  could  exer- 
cise over  its  affairs  if  it  cannot  limit  the 
number  of  immigrants  it  accepts. 

This  leads  to  another  basic  question 
which  must  be  faced  in  setting  immigration 
policy:  for  whose  benefit,  the  source  coun- 
try, the  receiving  country,  or  the  immi- 
grants themselves,  is  immigration  allowed? 
It  has  been  proposed  that  accepting  certain 
immigrants  would  help  source  countries 
fight  certain  problems,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment. But  current  complaints  about  the 
"brain  drain"'  cast  doubt  on  this  belief.  A 
cartoon  which  appeared  late  last  year  in  the 
Indian  Exprest  of  New  Delhi  and  Bombay 
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indicates  a  common  attitude.  It  shows  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  this  inscription:  ""Give 
me  your  scientists,  your  doctors,  your  teach- 
ers, but  keep  your  other  exports  to  your- 
selves." 

It  could  easily  be  argued  that  immigration 
is  allowed  for  the  good  of  the  immigrants 
themselves.  Certainly  the  vast  niajority  of 
people  who  come  to  the  United  States  to 
live  are  better  off  for  having  made  the 
move;  many  escape  hostile  economic  or  po- 
litical conditions  at  home.  But  again,  no 
possible  ceiling  could  be  high  enough  to 
allow  everyone  who  wished  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  emigrate.  We  are  picking 
and  choosing  among  a  large  group  of  people: 
many  deserving  applicants  must  be  turned 
away.  Immigrants  are  required  to  have  peti- 
tions filed  by  relatives  in  the  United  States 
or  by  employers  who  wish  to  employ  them 
before  they  are  cleared  for  admission.  The 
preference  system  of  immigration  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years  states  that  im- 
migration is  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual  immigrant. 

The  resource  limitations  and  population 
pressures  currently  facing  the  industrialized 
world  have  brought  strong  limits  of  immi- 
gration everywhere  but  in  the  United 
States,  and  sentiment  for  limitation  is  grow- 
ing here.  A  recent  poll  showed  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  want  legal  im- 
migration reduced  below  400.000  per  year 
(last  year  800.000  legal  immigrants  were  ad- 
mitted). Seventy-two  per  cent  support  out- 
lawing the  knowing  employment  of  illegal 
aliens.  Most  surprisingly.  62  per  cent  believe 
that  whenever  U.S.  unemployment  is  above 
five  per  cent,  immigration  should  be 
stopped  completely. 

Both  President  Reagan  and  Senator  Hud- 
dleston say  they  want  to  bring  immigration 
under  control  before  public  pressure  for  ex- 
treme measures  becomes  irresistible.  Past 
attempts  to  set  a  ceiling  on  legal  immigra- 
tion have  carried  so  many  exemptions  that 
immigration  was  nearly  unlimited  in  prac- 
tice. In  1965  a  legal  ceiling  was  passed,  with 
certain  exemptions,  which  sponsors  prom- 
ised would  never  exceed  one  hundred  thou- 
sand people  a  year.  In  1980.  the  legal  ceiling 
was  290,000.  Including  admissions  under  the 
exemptions,  total  admissions  numbered 
about  800,000.  Both  the  Reagan  and  Hud- 
dleston proposals  include  a  ceiling  on  immi- 
gration: Reagans,  610,000;  Huddleston's, 
350,000.  Both  figures  are  substantially  over 
the  average  yearly  immigration  since  1930, 
200.000.  both  exceed  total  immigration  for 
every  year  before  1977.  and  both  figures 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  accept  more  immigrants  than  do  the  rest 
of  the  countries  in  the  world  combined. 

Huddleston's  plan  would  go  a  step  beyond 
Reagan's  in  guaranteeing  that  the  ceiling  is 
enforced.  All  exemptions  would  be  dropped. 
To  cope  with  emergency  situations,  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  borrow 
from  the  350,000  limit  for  the  next  calendar 
year,  but  borrowing  would  only  be  allowed 
for  one  year.  Further,  a  waiver  power  given 
to  the  Attorney  General  several  years  ago. 
intended  for  use  on  a  case-by-case  basis  but 
used  several  times  last  year  by  Attorney 
General  Civiletti  to  grant  blanket  waivers, 
would  be  severely  restricted. 

Certainly  the  most  widely  talked  about 
aspect  of  the  immigration  issue  is  illegal  im- 
migration. In  1976  demographers  at  the 
Census  Bureau  estimated  that  there  were 
then  between  3.5  and  6  million  Illegal  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States.  In  the  years 
since  then,  there  have  been  over  one  million 


apprehensions  of  illegal  immigrants  per 
year,  and  most  authorities  believe  two  to 
three  immigrants  successfully  enter  the 
United  States  for  every  one  apprehended.  In 
addition,  almost  one  million  people  per  year 
stay  beyond  the  expiration  dates  on  their 
visas.  If  we  accept  the  conservative  estimate 
that  one-third  of  these  people  stay  in  this 
country  permanently,  we  arrive  at  a  figure 
of  between  8.5  and  11  million  illegal  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States  as  of  1981.  A 
recent  Roper  poll  indicated  that  91  per  cent 
of  the  American  people  wanted  an  ""all-out 
effort  to  stop  illegal  immigration." 

President  Reagan  proposes  a  blanket  am- 
nesty for  all  illegal  aliens  in  this  country  as 
of  January  1.  1980.  However,  the  residency 
requirement  for  citizenship  would  be  ex- 
tended to  ten  years  from  the  current  seven. 
The  President's  plan  would  retain  the  provi- 
sion of  the  1952  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  which  makes  aliens,  but  not  employ- 
ers, criminally  responsible  for  the  employ- 
ment of  illegal  aliens.  Finally.  Reagan  pro- 
poses a  guest-worker  program  by  which 
50.000  Mexican  workers  would  be  admitted 
for  nine  to  twelve  months  to  work  in  indus- 
tries where  the  administration  sees  a  short- 
age of  seasonal  labor. 

The  Huddleston  bill  has  no  provision  for 
the  general  amnesty  offered  by  Reagan. 
Senator  Huddleston  points  out  that  any 
general  amnesty  in  effect  rewards  with  per- 
manent residence  and  eventual  citizenship 
those  who  have  violated  U.S.  immigration 
law.  Moreover,  for  those  currently  intending 
to  stay  here  only  temporarily,  an  amnesty 
offer  represents  a  strong  incentive  to 
change  their  minds.  The  Huddleston  bill 
offers  amnesty  only  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
for  illegal  immigrants  who  can  demonstrate 
strong  familial  and  cultural  ties  to  the 
United  States. 

The  guest-worker  plan  has  drawn  wide- 
spread criticism  since  it  was  announced.  Dr. 
Phillip  Martin  of  the  University  of  Califor 
nia  at  Davis,  a  leading  expert  on  such  pro- 
grams, claims  that  the  European  experience 
with  guest-worker  programs  was  disastrous. 
The  steady  flow  of  workers  provoked  racial 
clashes  across  Europe  in  the  early  1970s, 
and  in  1973  and  1974.  every  European 
nation  which  had  been  importing  migrant 
workers  was  forced  to  abandon  the  practice. 
More  ominous  for  American  plans,  however, 
is  Martin's  estimate  that  roughly  one  third 
of  all  workers  who  were  admitted  as  "tem- 
porary" workers  stayed  permanently. 
Others  have  pointed  to  the  Bracero  pro- 
gram in  this  country,  under  which  guest- 
workers  were  admitted  from  Mexico  during 
the  1940s  and  1950s.  The  program  was  final- 
ly killed  In  1964  by  a  coalition  of  labor,  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  and  civil  rights  groups  who 
claimed  the  program  had  become  an  abuse 
of  human  rights.  Dr.  Martin  expresses 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  limit  the 
movement  and  freedom  of  guest-workers, 
protect  their  civil  rights,  and  still  prevent 
them  from  becoming  permanent  immi- 
grante.  He  also  attacks  the  belief  that  there 
are  Jobs  In  this  country  for  which  American 
workers  cannot  be  found.  He  uses  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  to  show  that 
when  wages  are  raised  sufficiently.  Ameri- 
can workers  can  be  found;  he  suspects  that 
guest-workers  would  be  a  way  to  subsidize 
inefficient  and  unnecessary  projects. 

Senator  Huddleston  offers  as  an  altema- 
tlve  a  two-pronged  attack:  expansion  of  the 
Border  Patrol  from  its  current  force' of  2.200 
to  6,000  phased  In  over  the  next  several 
years,  and  a  system  he  calls  the  "Pair 
Hiring"  program.  Through  a  system  of  fees 


and  other  revenues,  he  believes  both  steps 
would  pay  for  themselves.  Under  the  Fair 
Hiring  program,  the  knowing  employment 
of  an  illegal  alien  would  become  a  criminal 
offense.  Every  prospective  employee  would 
be  required  to  sign  a  statement  added  to  the 
standard  W-4  form  that  he  or  she  is  a  legal 
resident  of  the  United  SUtes  and  is  eligible 
for  employment  under  the  law.  The  employ- 
er would  then  be  required  to  call  a  Washing- 
ton computer  terminal  and  give  the  Social 
Security  number  of  the  applicant  for  verifi- 
cation. If  the  number  is  found  to  be  valid, 
the  employer  will  receive  a  transaction  code 
similar  to  that  now  used  by  merchants  in 
checking  credit  card  purchases.  Receipt  of 
the  code  would  give  the  employer  a  com- 
plete defense  against  prosecution  for  violat- 
ing the  prohibition  against  hiring  illegal 
aliens.  Unlike  the  Reagan  plan,  which 
simply  forbids  the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens, 
the  Huddleston  plan  requires  the  verifica- 
tion of  all  hirings.  There  is  less  chance  that 
an  employer  will  deny  employment  to  a  mi- 
nority member  on  the  grounds  that  he  or 
she  might  be  an  illegal  alien,  since  the  plan 
offers  safeguards  against  wrongful  prosecu- 
tion. Moreover,  there  is  a  clear  provision  in 
the  bill  against  the  misuse  of  the  system  for 
discrimination,  a  provision  which  should  fa- 
cilitate redress  of  abuses. 

Senator  Huddleston's  proposal  for  a  new. 
more  secure  Social  Security  card  has  drawn 
criticism.  The  new  card  would  carry  a 
unique  identifying  element  to  ensure  that  it 
could  not  be  forged.  An  individual  would 
need  it.  like  the  social  security  card,  only  in 
connection  with  work,  and  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  produce  it  at  any  time  other  than 
when  applying  for  a  job.  It  also  would  be  il- 
legal for  government  agencies  to  share  the 
information  gathered  in  connection  with 
the  new  card.  Still,  some  argue  that  such  a 
card  would  become  a  national  identity  card. 
They  point  out  that  all  the  safeguards  men- 
tioned for  the  new  card  apply  to  the  current 
Social  Security  card,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  only  an  employer  can  insist  on  it.  the 
number  of  agencies  which  routinely  ask  for 
a  Social  Security  number  is  countless.  If  a 
secure  card  were  introduced,  the  temptation 
to  ask  for  the  card  as  identification  from  a 
public  which  is  unfamiliar  with  the  law  re- 
garding use  of  the  card  would  grow  tremen- 
dously. 

Since  introduction  of  his  plan  in  July. 
President  Reagan,  preoccupied  with  foreign 
policy  initiatives  and  his  domestic  program, 
has  said  little  about  immigration.  Just  how 
the  Congress  will  finally  deal  with  the  im- 
migration question— by  accepting  the 
Reagan  plan,  the  Huddleston  plan,  or  a 
combination  of  both— is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion. For  now.  the  ball  is  in  Congress" 
court.* 


THE  SITUATION  IN  MICHIGAN  IS 
WORSENING 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  pointing  out  the  plight  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
Michigan  who  were  suffering  econom- 
ic distress.  I  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent visit  Michigan  to  see  for  himself 
the  effects  that  his  policies  are  having 
on  the  people  of  my  State. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  in  Michigan 
is  worsening.  The  unemployment  rate 
for  January  in  my  State  jumped  1.6 
percent,  to  16  percent.  It  is  the  highest 
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since  the  recession  of  1958.  Last 
month,  677,000  Michigan  residents 
were  unemployed,  63,000  more  than 
the  month  before  and  nearly  100,000 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

A  week  ago,  on  Sunday,  February  14, 
a  newspaper  in  my  State,  the  Ypsilanti 
Press,  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  describing  the  situation 
In  Ypsilanti.  Accompanying  that 
letter,  which  was  signed  by  Joe  Mata- 
sich,  the  newspaper's  editor,  were  a 
series  of  brief  comments  from  people 
in  Ypsilanti  who  were  interviewed  by 
the  newspaper  as  they  stood  in  line  at 
the  local  unemployment  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Reagan  and  the  accompa- 
nying comments  from  people  in  Ypsi- 
lanti. I  think  it  will  provide  greater  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  happening  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  article  is  as  follows; 

LrrTER  TO  THE  f»REsiDEirr— We're  Hurtin'  in 
Ypsilanti 

Dear  Mr.  President,  this  open  letter  is 
written  on  behalf  of  people  of  the  Ypsilanti. 
Mi.,  area— people  who  this  past  week  read 
stories  in  the  Ypsilanti  Press  about  your 
proposed  budget  cuts  and  telling  critics  to 
"put  up  or  shut  up." 

I  wish  we  could  chuckle  at  your  one-liners, 
but  honestly,  the  only  one  line  we  know  is 
the  one  that  gets  longer  each  week  at  the 
unemployment  office  (see  above). 

The  Ypsilanti  area,  with  11.5  percent  job- 
less, is  an  economically  devastated  blue- 
collar  community  in  a  state  that  has  16  per- 
cent unemployment,  almost  double  the  na- 
tional rate  of  8.5. 

Our  area  is  taking  such  a  pounding  that  in 
some  sectors  we  will  never  recover.  We'll 
never  get  back  hundreds  who  love  this  area 
but  had  to  leave  because  there  are  no  Jobs. 

We  understand  that  you  wish  to  cut  back 
inflation  so  that  we  can  experience  an  eco- 
nomic comeback  next  year.  Thousands  will 
not  be  able  to  hang  on  that  long. 

The  auto  Industry,  our  lifeline,  has  10,647 
workers  on  indefinite  layoff,  a  drop  from 
30,350  in  1979  to  the  current  level  of  19,703. 

People  without  jobs,  even  if  they  are  re- 
ceiving some  subsistence,  aren't  buying 
goods.  And  that's  why  auto  dealers,  mnhile 
home  dealers,  realestate  offices,  chain  cloth- 
iers and  furniture  stores  have  shut  their 
doors.  In  two  weeks  a  major  supermarket 
chain  closed  six  of  its  area  stores  and  threw 
more  skilled  people  into  the  jobless  pit.  This 
once  vital  and  thriving  area  now  has  a  regu- 
lar bread  and  soup  night  at  the  Salvation 
Army  hall,  conveniently  located  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Michigan  Employment  Se- 
curity Office  where  5,000  claims  are  proc- 
essed a  week. 

There's  a  human  side  of  the  budget 
ledger,  too.  It's  called  people— live  human 
beings  who  suffer  real  pain  from  social  serv- 
ice cutbacks  and  who  cannot  cope  from  pro- 
longed high  unemployment.  You  blame  all 
of  the  mess  on  the  previous  administration, 
but  we  remind  you  that  our  area  joblessness 
hit  a  6-year  high  in  December  1981,  the 
highest  since  August,  1975  when  a  man 
named  Ford  occupied  your  house. 

We've  been  experiencing  a  rough  winter. 
weatherwise.  But  we'd  bet  our  last  unem- 
ployment check  that  spring  will  come  short- 
ly. 


We  wouldn't  bet  a  dime  that,  if  we  suffer 
for  another  year  or  so,  things  will  get 
better,  as  you  predict. 

We've  tried  to  paint  you  a  picture  on  how 
hellish  it  is  here  in  the  Ypsilanti  area. 

To  help  make  the  picture  even  clearer, 
we've  added  the  thoughts  of  scores  of  area 
persons  who  are  experiencing  the  terrible 
times  firsthand. 

They  were  interviewed  in  zero  tempera- 
tures while  standing  in  that  long  line  (as 
shown  above)  to  get  their  jobless  check,  the 
last  for  many  of  them.— Joe  Matasich. 
Editor.  Ypsilanti  Press. 

Pred  Harbertz,  23.  currently  employed  as 
a  security  guard:  "I  think  he's  making  the 
cuts  in  the  wrong  areas.  His  budget  cuts  are 
mostly  for  rich  people  instead  of  the  poor." 

Donald  Clay.  24.  laid  off  from  Ford  Rouge 
Plant  since  October:  "I  feel  it's  hurting 
working  class.  If  you're  not  into  big  busi- 
ness, then  you're  hurt." 

Kareem  Swidan,  19.  laid  off  as  a  gas  sta- 
tion attendant  since  early  January:  "I  think 
(the  cuts  are)  pretty  bad.  He's  cutting  off 
benefits  for  people  who  really  need  the 
money  and  he  don't  need  to  give  money  to 
the  rich  people.  The  big  man  is  making  it 
today.  He's  more  concerned  about  foreign 
affairs  than  his  own  country's  affairs.  He 
should  take  care  of  his  people  and  then  take 
care  of  other  people." 

Paul  Wisniewski,  24,  whose  wife  is  expect- 
ing their  first  child,  was  laid  off  as  a  grocery 
store  cashier  in  January:  "I'm  disapp>ointed 
the  way  everything  is  because  of  what's 
happening.  I  worked  for  the  A&P  and  I'm 
out  of  a  job.  My  wife's  pregnant,  my  insur- 
ance won't  cover  us  any  more  ...  so  that 
alone  tells  you  how  it's  going.  It's  the  worst 
it's  ever  been.  I've  worked  ever  since  I  was 
U  and  now  this  happens,  when  I'm  24  and 
supposed  to  be  a  supporting,  resE>onsible  cit- 
izen." 

Robert  Markgraff,  25.  laid  off  as  a  spring 
manufacturing  plant  employee  since  No- 
vember: "I  don't  think  it's  going  to  work.  It 
seems  like  he's  cutting  programs  to  help 
people  who  are  laid  off  and  on  welfare  and 
it  seems  like  he's  just  cutting  it  from  one 
place  and  putting  it  back  into  defense. 
Sooner  or  later  we  aren't  going  to  have  any 
jobs  unless  we  go  into  the  military.  That's 
where  the  jobs  are  at." 

Ralph  Kyle.  42.  father  of  three  and  a 
sheet  metal  worker  laid  off  since  Monday: 
"I  think  it  stinks.  I  just  don't  like  the  way 
he's  running  things. 

Freda  Hobbs.  20,  a  GMAD  cafeteria 
worker  unemployed  since  November:  "I 
don't  think  the  budget  will  work.  It's  Just  so 
bad  now  I  don't  think  anybody's  going  to  be 
able  to  do  anything." 

Joseph  C.  Brooks,  50,  father  of  three,  laid 
off  from  Ford  Transmission  at  Livonia  two 
weeks  ago:  'I  don't  think  he's  doing  a  good 
Job  as  president.  He's  letting  this  country 
down." 

Carrie  Weaver,  35.  unemployed  h/n  a  secre- 
tary since  Jan.  22:  "I  really  don't  think  (the 
cuts  are)  doing  very  much.  (The  cuts  are) 
not  doing -what  (they're)  supposed  to  do." 

Jim  Smith,  25,  father  of  one  and  his  wife 
is  expecting  a  second  child,  laid  off  from 
Spiffy  carpet  since  November:  "I  think  it's 
screwed.  This  Is  the  worst  state  there  is.  I 
especially  don't  like  more  cutbacks  in  wel- 
fare and  Social  Security." 

Kathleen  Wolfe,  44,  laid  off  from  the 
Washtenaw  County  Health  Department  one 
year  ago:  "I  don't  think  much  of  it.  It's 
going  to  run  Michigan  into  deeper  debt.  I 
don't  think  we  can  afford  it." 

Mike  Jared.  22.  father  of  one  and  his  wife 
is  expecting  a  second  child,  laid  off  from 


GMAD  since  January:  "I  don't  think  he 
ought  to  be  cutting  welfare  for  people  who 
need  it.  or  for  old  folks.  Why  do  they  call  it 
Social  Security?  If  they  keep  chopping  it. 
then  you  don't  have  no  security.  My  mom 
worries  about  It  (Social  Security  cuts)  all 
the  time,  that's  no  security." 

Cheryl  Jeske.  22,  unemployed  since  Janu- 
ary after  losing  a  job  as  a  shoe  store  clerk: 
"Because  of  unemployment  around  here,  it 
(budget)  doesn't  help.  People  have  to  have 
welfare.  They  really  need  it." 

Hilary  Ellert,  22,  laid  off  from  South 
Coast  Technology  since  January:  'I  wish  he 
would  cut  defense  spending  instead  of  social 
services." 

Dan  Christy,  25,  father  of  two,  laid  off 
from  the  Crystal  House  Motel  since  Decem- 
ber: "I'm  really  concerned  about  domestic 
policy.  I'm  unemployed,  and  my  student 
loans  have  run  out.  I'm  two  classes  short  of 
my  degree,  but  don't  have  enough  money  to 
finish.  It's  really  hurting  me." 

Wayne  Justice.  35,  father  of  one.  laid  off 
from  GMAD  since  January:  "I  don't  like  it. 
We  voted  him  in,  and  things  have  got  a  lot 
worse." 

James  Booker,  25.  whose  wife  is  also  un- 
employed, laid  off  from  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Securities  Commission  for  one 
week:  "I  think  it  stinks.  He's  more  con- 
cerned with  the  man  whose  income  is  above 
$50,000  a  year,  not  with  the  man  on  the 
bottom." 

John  O'Dell,  26,  laid  off  from  Ford  Raw- 
sonville  since  December:  "You  gotta  start 
somewhere,  but  I"m  not  thrilled  with  his 
ideas.  Some  of  the  cuts  seem  pretty  drastic, 
but  he's  making  an  effort. " 

Reginald  Adams,  23.  a  seasonal  worker 
who  was  laid  off  'n  October:  "It  seems  like 
it's  worst  for  the  autoworkers,  losing  all 
their  benefits  and  everything. " 

Willie  Curts,  27,  father  of  two,  laid  off 
from  Motor  Wheel  since  November:  "I  think 
it  stinks.  There's  so  much  unemployment 
now.  He's  really  cutting  down  on  poor 
people.  Poor  people  are  really  getting  it." 

Pat  McGowan,  41,  father  of  two,  laid  off 
from  a  construction  job  since  December: 
"It's  not  the  way  to  get  people  back  to  work. 
You've  got  to  get  money  back  into  circula- 
tion. He's  trying  to  keep  the  little  man 
down,  so  he  doesn't  get  too  far  ahead. 

Prank  Lozie.  20,  laid  off  from  seasonal 
work  since  December:  "If  he  cuts  off  bene- 
fits for  the  elderly,  that's  not  right.  But 
there  are  able-bodied  people  taking  advan- 
tage too.  But  if  you  don't  give  a  person  a 
chance  to  develop  skills,  how  do  you  expect 
him  to  get  a  job?" 

Flo  Ferri,  33,  mother  of  two,  officially  an 
under-employed  worker  who  now  gets  about 
eight  hours  a  week  at  Canteen  Corp.'s 
Hydra-matic  location:  "Its  really  getting 
bad  out  there.  1  don't  know  how  much  more 
he  can  cut  things. 

Dave  Crippen.  36,  father  of  five,  laid  off 
from  Hydra-matic  since  July:  "I  dont  know 
if  it's  going  to  do  any  good  or  not.  A  lot  of 
us  are  going  broke  while  he's  trying  to 
straighten  things  out." 

Evelyn  McLean,  61,  who  is  giving  financial 
assistance  to  two  children  in  college.  laid  off 
from  seasonal  work:  ""I  think  it's  more  for 
the  rich  than  for  the  poor.  Rich  are  getting 
richer,  and  poor  are  getting  poorer.  I  voted 
for  Reagan,  but  it  seems  like  he  doesn't  re- 
alize the  full  extent  of  how  the  poor  are  get- 
ting depressed  and  need  help  bad." 

Bob  Cross.  41.  father  of  two.  laid  off  from 
Washtenaw  Ccwnty  since  July:  "His  prior- 
ities are  all  wrong.  Cuts  should  be  made  in 
defense  instead  of  social  services."" 
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Kerry  Williams,  43,  father  of  two.  laid  off 
from  Ford  Rawsonville  since  November: 
•"Everything  he  does  is  backwards.  That's  all 
I've  got  to  say." 

Terry  Carlhngton,  28,  laid  off  from  a  con- 
struction job  since  November  "■I"m  for  it.  I 
say  it's  time  for  our  generation  to  have  a 
war.  I'm  serious.  Our  fathers  went -through 
it.  It's  the  only  thing  that'll  pull  us  out. 
That's  what  they're  (Reagan  and  other  na- 
tional leaders)  are  working  for  anyway. 

David  Sanders.  26.  father  of  two,  current- 
ly employed  in  a  white  collar  job  at  Hydra- 
matic:  "I  don't  mind  the  cuts.  But  if  we're 
going  to  have  a  $90  billion  deficit,  we  should 
have  cuts  in  the  military." 

Joe  Vargas.  32,  father  of  three  who  has 
not  worked  a  construction  Job  since  Decem- 
ber: ""I  guess  everybody's  answer's  the  same. 
I  think  if  the  cuts  continue,  unemployment 
will  continue  to  get  worse  than  it  is  now. 
He's  just  continuing  to  irritate  people." 

Joe  Chavis.  56.  whose  wife  is  hospitalized, 
laid  off  from  Willow  Run  Schools  since  No- 
vember: "I  think  it's  screwy.  He's  taking  ev- 
erything away  from  schools  and  poor 
people.  The  only  people  he's  helping  are  the 
rich." 

Diana  Kennedy,  26.  laid  off  sporadically 
from  Jac  Products:  "I'm  poor,  and  he  ain't 
helping  me.  I'm  unemployed  because  of  his 
Reaganomics.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reagan. " 

FYank  Hosmer,  26,  whose  wife  is  also  un- 
employed, laid  off  from  Wayne  Assembly 
since  January:  "I  think  he's  full  of  it." 

Mark  Byars,  26,  a  mechanic  out  of  work 
for  two  years:  "There's  a  lot  of  people  cut 
down  I  feel.  If  he  just  stopped  welfare— it's 
going  to  be  tighter  than  it  is  now.  Time  is 
coming  to  an  end.  I  feel  he  shouldn't  cut 
like  he  has." 

Arranis  Schoffner,  20,  a  Janitorial  service 
employee  laid  off  three  months  ago:  "I 
think  he's  cutting  too  much  and  spending 
too  much  on  defense." 

James  Wilson.  27.  a  truck  driver  out  of 
full-time  work  for  H4  years:  "I  think  (the 
budget)  sucks.  The  cuts  are  definitely  mis- 
aimed.  They're  all  in  the  wrong  place.  I 
heard  he  was  hiring  back  some  people  to 
open  MESC  offices— that's  just  a  token  ges- 
ture." 

Steve  Domhos.  22.  father  of  one.  laid  off 
for  three  months  from  GMAD  plant:  "I 
don't  like  (the  budget  cuts).  I  feel  he's 
spending  too  much  on  defense  and  not 
enough  people  (are)  making  the  money. 
There's  too  many  people  in  Michigan  out  of 
work  and  the  money  he's  spending  on  de- 
fertses  sun't  doing  us  any  good." 

James  Johnson.  28,  father  of  one  and  an 
apartment  painter  and  auto  repairman  laid 
off  since  January:  "I  think  it's  really  bad 
that  he's  cutting  out  from  the  people  who 
can't  get  a  job  and  the  people  who  have  jobs 
and  making  dollars  are  working.  People 
being  laid  off— where  are  they  going  to  get 
the  work?  My  thing  was  auto  body  repair 
and  I  can't  get  a  thing  In  the  shops,  they're 
all  empty.  For  people  who  don't  really  make 
all  the  big  dollars  you're  Just  in  a  hole, 
there's  no  way  to  get  out. " 

Craig  Jackson,  28,  father  of  three,  laid  off 
as  a  computer  technician  and  telecommuni- 
cations expert  since  November  10:  '"I  think 
it's  done  too  fast,  what  has  been  done.  The 
public  should  have  been  able  to  say  what 
should  be  cut,  how  much  and  when.  They 
should  have  voted  on  what  should  have 
been  cut.  America  is  supposed  to  be  based 
on  .  .  .  not  having  to  pay  a  great  amount  of 
taxes.  It's  almost  like  back  when  we  were 
paying  England  ...  If  they're  spending 
money   to  make  (the  budget)  work,   they 


should  have  done  it  before.  The  way  he's 
doing  it  isn't  right." 

Charlene  Norris.  27,  mother  of  one  and  an 
unemployed  Ford  Motor  Co.  cafeteria 
worker  laid  off  two  weeks  ago:  "I  think  (the 
budget  cuts)  stink.  I  think  it  hurts  the 
people  who  work  and  collect  food  stamps 
and  try  to  make  it.  because  it  really  hurts 
them  when  people  who  aren"t  working  at  all 
are  making  more  than  people  who  are  work- 
ing." 

Jan  McCall.  29,  currently  employed  at  the 
local  MESC  office:  "Im  not  at  liberty  to  say 
what  I  would  like  to  say.  He  should  take  out 
his  economics  textbook  and  read  it  thor- 
oughly and  take  into  consideration  the  his- 
torical events  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  early  1900s.  Most  politicians  need  to  re- 
consider the  status  of  the  U.S.  now."" 

Patricia  Curtis,  26,  mother  of  two  and 
since  Sept.  9  an  unemployed  microfilm  oper- 
ator: '"(Budget  cuts)  definitely  have  affected 
black  minorities  and  it's  going  to  be  awful 
difficult,  I  feel,  to  do  budget  cuts  at  all,  es- 
pecially the  Department  of  Social  Services 
and  (services)  to  the  unemployed,  the  poor 
and  senior  citizens.  I  feel  like  they  are  being 
hurt  the  worst.  I  look  at  surveys  daily  and 
see  17.4  percent  that  are  unemployed  that 
are  black  and  it  was  only  8.5  percent  white. 
Something  should  be  rectified."* 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 
ARE  NECESSARY— I 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
possibility  of  House  action  on  export 
trading  company  legislation  increases, 
it  is  appropriate  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  detail  the  need  for  and  advantages 
of  this  legislation,  which  the  Senate 
has  passed  twice  unanimously.  In 
doing  so,  I  want  to  draw  on  some  of 
the  scholarly  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject which  have  appeared  since  the  bill 
was  first  passed  in  late  1980.  Over  the 
next  few  days  I  will  be  referring  to  an 
article  by  Franklin  A.  Cole.  "Establish- 
ing American  Trading  Companies," 
which  appeared  in  the  Northwestern 
Journal  of  International  Law  and 
Business,  autumn  1980. 

The  first  excerpt,  below,  makes  clear 
in  a  brief  introduction,  the  need  for 
the  bill  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not— and 
was  not  intended  to  be— a  solution  to 
all  our  exporting  problems. 

ESTABLISRING  AMERICAN  TRADING  COMPANIES 

(By  Franklin  A.  Cole ' ) 

On  September  3.  1980.  the  United  States 
Senate,   by   unanimous  vote,   passed   land- 


'  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Walter  E.  Heller  Inter- 
national Corporation;  B.S..  University  of  Illinois. 
1947;  J.D..  Northwestern  University.  1950.  The 
author  acknowledsei  with  gratitude  the  help  over 
many  years  of  Harvey  S.  Lederman.  Vice  President. 
Marketing  and  Public  Relations  of  Walter  E.  Heller 
ti  Company:  Charles  A.  Brizzolara.  Vice  President. 
Secreury  and  General  Counsel  of  Walter  E.  Heller 
International  Corporation:  and  Burton  R.  Abra- 
hams. President  of  Walter  E.  Heller  Overseas  Cor- 
poration. In  trying  to  Impress  upon  Congress  and 
regulators  the  need  to  provide  the  means  to  enable 
small  and  medium  size  firms  to  export,  and  the  vast 
potential  Inherent  In  that  activity. 


mark  legislation  designed  to  increase  Ameri- 
can exports  of  products  and  services  by  en- 
couraging formation  of  UJS.  export  trading 
companies.  2  The  Export  Trading  Company 
Act  of  1980.'  reintroduced  and  at  this  writ- 
ing awaiting  approval  by  a  new  Congress.*  is 
a  significant  first  step  in  offering  American 
companies,  particularly  those  of  small  and 
medium  size,  the  opportunity  to  enter  mar- 
kets on  a  par  with  their  international  for- 
eign competitors.  The  Act  moderates  restric- 
tions that  have  blocked  the  growth  of  full- 
range  export  trade  service  companies  that 
would  help  average-sized  firms  enter  inter- 
national markets.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
all-encompassing  "one-stop""  service  organi- 
zation is  indicated  by  the  success  of  the  gen- 
eral trading  companies  of  Japan.  American 
export  trading  companies,  organized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  own  economy,  could 
help  to  resolve  the  problems  and  business- 
related  fears  that  have  inhibited  the  aver- 
age American  manufacturer  from  interna- 
tional trade.  While  the  Act  is  no  panacea,  it 
would  promote  the  development  of  our 
export  strength,  and  put  us  in  a  better  posi- 
tion for  the  future.  Its  swift  enactment 
should  be  supported. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  United  States 
export  balance,  this  article  will  explore  the 
operation  of  the  Japanese  general  trading 
companies,  which  have  aroused  interest  in 
the  American  business  community  and  have 
been  proposed  as  a  partial  model  for  our 
own  export  trade."  The  provisions  of  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1980  will 
then  be  examined  to  assess  Congress'  ap- 
proach to  the  formation  of  export  trading 
companies  in  the  United  States. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY  REMEMBRANCE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  human 
rights  to  most  Americans  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  freedom.  We  insist  on  the 
freedom  to  speak  without  retaliation, 
the  freedom  to  worship  as  we  please, 
the  freedom  to  read  and  write  without 
censorship,  and  the  freedom  to  enjoy 
traditional  cultures.  But  for  many  na- 
tions these  human  rights  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  This 
month  we  join  together  to  commemo- 


"The  Senate  vole  was  7"7-0.  (19801  323  Infl  Trade 
Rpt.  U.S.  Export  Wkly.  <BNAi  at  C-1. 

'S.  2718.  96th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1980).  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  is  to  increase  United  Stales  exports 
of  products  and  services,  particularly"  by  small, 
medium-sized  and  minority  concerns,  by  encourag- 
ing more  efficient  provision  of  export  trade  services 
to  American  producers  and  suppliers."  126  Cont- 
Rec.  S11.93S  (daily  ed  Sept.  3.  1980). 

"The  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1981.  S 
144.  which  Is  almost  Identical  to  S.  2718.  was  intro- 
duced on  January  19.  1981.  with  the  co-sponsorship 
of  49  U.S.  senators.  [19801  342  Infl  Trade  Rpt  U.S. 
Export  Wkly  (BNA)  at  C-5.  Three  separate  bills 
have  been  Introduced  in  the  House:  H.R.  1799.  H.R. 
1321.  and  H.R.  1648.  (19801  344  Int  I  Trade  Rpt 
US.  Export  Wkly.  (BNA)  at  C-6. 

'Export  Trading  Companies  and  Trade  Associa- 
tions: Hearings  on  S.  864.  S.  1499.  S.  1633.  and  S 
1744  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Int  I  Finance  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  Banking.  Housing,  dc  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  55  (1979)  (statement  of 
FYederick  W.  Huszagh.  Executive  Director.  Dean 
Rusk  Center.  University  of  Georgia)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  S.  864  Hearings];  see  Financial  Institutions 
and  Export  Trading  Companies  Hearings  on  S.  2718 
Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Banking.  Housing  Si 
Urban  Affairs.  96lh  Cong..  2d  Sess.  21  (1980)  (state- 
ment of  Sen.  Stevenson)  [hereinafter  cited  as  S. 
2718  Hearings].* 
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rate  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
a  country  of  strong  and  determined 
people.  Lithuanians  suffered  under 
Russian  rule  from  1795  to  1915. 
German  troops  occupied  their  country 
until  1918.  But  they  then  enjoyed  two 
decades  of  independence  until  June  15, 
1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  shattered 
their  hopes  for  freedom.  The  ruthless 
and  continued  occupation  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Soviet  Union  coincides  with 
Soviet  imperialistic  domination  and  its 
refusal  to  allow  many  other  nations  to 
direct  their  own  course. 

The  Lithuanian  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence did  not  die  on  that  fateful 
day  in  1940  when  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
corporated them  into  its  dominion. 
Rather,  the  Lithuanian  people's  sense 
of  nationalism,  self-determination,  and 
passion  for  liberty  has  persisted  de- 
spite Soviet  persecution.  And  although 
the  Soviet  Constitution  of  1977  pro- 
vides for  most  commonly  accepted  civil 
and  political  liberties,  it  also  states 
that  "enjoyment  by  citizens  of  their 
rights  and  freedoms  must  not  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  socie- 
ty or  the  state."  This  intolerance  of 
activity  deemed  incompatible  with 
Communist  Party  control  remains  the 
basis  for  the  campaigns  of  suppression 
and  persecution  continuing  in  Lithua- 
nia today. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Helsin- 
ki accord,  an  agreement  they  signed 
along  with  34  other  countries  and  in 
which  they  pledged  to  respect  funda- 
mental human  rights.  For  the  people 
of  Soviet-occupied  countries  this 
agreement  has  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  empty  words. 

It  was  42  years  ago  that  the  Rus- 
sians took  Lithuania  by  force  yet  the 
resistance  is  still  alive.  An  important 
aspect  of  the  resistance  is  the  struggle 
against  what  Lithuanians  and  Lithua- 
nian Americans  perceive  to  be  "cultur- 
al genocide,"  an  attempt  to  destroy 
and  transform  the  indigenous  culture 
of  their  homeland,  remaking  it  in  the 
sterile  Soviet  image. 

The  Soviet  regime  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  dissent  in  the  form  of  reli- 
gious manifestations  and  they  have  at- 
tempted to  break  the  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  by  systematically 
conducting  a  campaign  of  religious 
and  cultural  suppression.  This  contin- 
ued Soviet  violation  of  human  rights 
cannot  go  unchallenged.  To  a  country 
such  as  ours  that  recognizes  the  vitali- 
ty of  human  freedom  this  illegal 
Soviet  occupation  is  a  gross  violation 
of  basic  and  universal  human  rights. 

I  am  proud  that  the  United  States 
has  not  recognized  the  illegitimate 
takeover  of  Lithuania.  One  must  view 
that  anguished  country  as  a  sovereign 
nation  whose  independence  is  only 
temporarily  suspended.  Today  Soviet 
forces  occupy  Afghanistan,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Soviet  authorities 


have  played  a  major  part  in  the  at- 
tempts to  stifle  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Poland,  These  unconscionable  at- 
tempts by  the  Soviet  Union  to  choke 
the  voice  df  freedom  crying  for  recog- 
nition in  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  other 
Soviet-oppressed  nations  must  end. 
Henry  David  Thoreau  once  said: 
I  know  of  no  more  encouraging  fact  than 
the  unquestionable  ability  of  man  to  elevate 
his  life  by  a  conscious  endeavor.  I  do  not 
wish  to  live  what  is  not  life. 

We,  who  so  often  take  for  granted 
the  rights  that  our  forefathers  fought 
so  valiantly  to  attain,  must  look  to  the 
character  and  faith  exhibited  by  the 
peoples  of  Lithuania  and  Poland.  We 
must  ask.  What  do  human  rights  mean 
to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  them?  And 
we  must  keep  our  commitment  to 
fight  the  suppression  of  human  liber- 
ties in  every  corner  of  the  world.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  Senators  and 
Senate  employees  who  propose  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Sen- 
ator John  Tower  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Wehrkunde 
Foundation,  a  foreign  educational  or- 
ganization, in  Munich,  West  Germany, 
from  February  12  to  14.  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Tower  at  the 
Wehrkunde  Conference  in  Munich,  at 
the  foundation's  expense,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  from  Senators 
Chafee  and  Danforth  for  a  determi- 
nation under  rule  35  which  would 
permit  them  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  the  Japan  Insti- 
tute for  Social  and  Economic  Affairs, 
in  Tokyo,  Japan,  from  January  7  to  14, 
1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senators  Chafee  and 
Danforth  in  the  program  in  Tokyo,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Japan  Institute  for 
Social  and  Economic  Affairs,  to  discuss 
economic  and  social  issues  affecting 
United  States-Japanese  relations,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
that  will  permit  Senator  Grassley  to 


participate  in  a  program  on  economic 
and  cultural  issues  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  National  Association  of  Indus- 
try and  Commerce  in  Taiwan  in  late 
December  1981. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived a  request  for  a  determination 
that  will  permit  Senator  Murkowski 
to  participate  in  a  program  on  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  sponsored  by  the 
Solar  Energy  Society  of  the  Republic 
of  China  in  Taiwan  from  January  18 
to  23,  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
their  participation  in  these  programs, 
at  the  expense  of  the  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations, is  in  the  interests  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Dr. 
Constance  Hilliard,  a  staff  member  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
a  foreign  educational  organization, 
Tamkang  University,  in  the  Republic 
of  China  from  November  22  to  Novem- 
ber 29,  1981. 

The  committee  had  determined  that 
participation  by  Dr.  Hilliard  in  the 
program  in  the  Republic  of  China,  at 
the  expense  of  Tamkang  University,  to 
discuss  foreign  policy  and  internation- 
al relations,  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  permits  Ms.  Bev- 
erly K.  Hubble  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Grassley  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  or- 
ganization, Soochow  University  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan  on  October  5  to  11, 
1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
Ms.  Hubble's  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  to  discuss  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  China,  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Casimir  Yost,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Mathias,  to  participate  in  an  Interna- 
tional visitors  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  sponsored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  from  January  7  to 
17, 1982  in  Prance. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Yost  in  the  pro- 
gram in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Government,  to  discuss  foreign 
and  defense  policy  issues,  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Don  Massey,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 


a  foreign  educational  organization, 
Tamkang  University  School  of  Ameri- 
can Studies  in  Taipai.  Taiwan  from 
January  3  to  11.  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Massey  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  and  interna- 
tional relations,  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Christopher  Chamberlin  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Tsongas  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization.  Tunghai  Universi- 
ty in  Taichung.  Taiwan  from  January 
5  through  12,  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Dr.  Chamberlin  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  Taiwan- 
ese culture  and  institutions,  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Ms. 
Margo  Carlisle  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
McClure,  and  Mr.  Joel  S.  Lisker, 
Chief  Counsel  and  staff  director  of 
Senator  Denton's  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Terrorism,  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
a  foreign  educational  organization,  the 
Fundacion  Argentina  2000,  and  a  do- 
mestic nonprofit  educational  founda- 
tion, the  Institute  of  American  Rela- 
tions, in  Buenos  Aires,  from  December 
1  to  4,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Carlisle,  and  Mr. 
Lisker,  in  the  program  in  Argentina,  at 
the  expense  of  F\indacion  Argentina 
2000  and  the  Institute  of  American 
Relations,  to  discuss  recent  events  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
and  the  security  problems  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Mark  Aldrich,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
HtJMPHRry,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  government  of 
Canada,  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto  from 
October  7  to  9,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Aldrich  in  the 
program  in  Canada,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  to  discuss 
transnational  pollution,  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Robert  Atchison,  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Mattingly.  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Tamkang  Univer- 


sity, in  the  Republic  of  China  in  early 
January  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Atchison  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  to  discuss  Tai^ 
wanese  culture  and  institutions,  is  iir 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
recieved  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Ryan  Conroy,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Cranston,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  or- 
ganization, Tunghai  University,  in  Tai- 
chung, Taiwan  from  January  5  to  13, 
1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Conroy  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  Taiwan- 
ese culture  and  institutions,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


OLD  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  BEAR 
FRUIT 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
one  can  easily  get  the  impression  that 
cutting  out  unnecessary  regulation 
and  giving  a  fair  break  to  small  busi- 
ness is  a  new  goal  we  have  to  achieve. 
This,  however,  is  sin  erroneous  impres- 
sion which  should  be  corrected. 

Many  Senators  and  Congressmen 
have  been  working  on  this  problem  for 
years  and  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  in  1980,  we  had  two  signifi- 
cant successes.  The  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  and  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act,  which  were  both  passed 
under  the  last  administration,  are  now 
considered  to  be  milestones  in  regula- 
tory reform.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Nation's  Business  concludes  that  this 
legislation  is  now  beginning  to  take 
hold  and  that  it  is  "an  important 
change  for  millions  of  small  business 
people." 

I  ask  that  this  article  entitled 
Fairer  Shake  for  Small  Business" 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Fairer  Skake  tor  Small  Business 
(By  Michael  Thoryn) 

Says  an  irreverent  Capitol  Hill  staffer, 
"Regflex  goes  after  crazy  regulations  and 
Equal  Access  alms  at  crazy  enforcement." 
His  quip  sums  up  the  Intent  of  two  laws 
hailed  as  "milestones"  and  "significant  wins 
for  small  business"  when  they  were  passed 
In  the  fall  of  1980. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  which 
took  effect  in  October,  is  intended  to  tear  a 
hole  In  the  deep  pockets  of  litigation-happy 
federal  agencies.  Small  business  people  can 
now  recover  their  legal  fees  from  the  agency 
budget  when  they  challenge  a  tax  or  regula- 
tory ruling  and  win.  Supporters  say  the  act 
restores  balance  between  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment when  a  disagreement  arises. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act,  which 
took  effect  a  year  ago,  requires  the  federal 
government  to  tailor  regulations  to  the  abil- 
ity of  small  firms  to  comply.  It  is  slowly 
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taking  hold:  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
mpnts.  with  some  reluctance,  are  revising  or 
dropping  burdensome  rules. 

Its  really  good  to  see  something  work." 
says  Rep.  Andy  Ireland  (D-Pla.).  who  la- 
bored for  three  years  to  move  the  Regflex 
^legislation  through  Congress.  Ireland,  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Export  Opportunities  and  Special  Small 
Business  Problems,  plans  regular  oversight 
hearings  to  make  sure  the  intent  of  Regflex 
isn't  scuttled. 

Government  agencies  are  now  required  to 
give  public  notice  of  impending  major  rules 
so  small  business  can  comment:  to  weigh  the 
effect  of  proposed  rules  on  small  business: 
to  explain  the  need  for  and  objective  of 
each  proposed  rule:  and  to  review  all  exist- 
ing rules  within  10  years  with  an  eye  toward 
eliminating  those  that  aren't  needed. 

Regflex  sits  well  with  Robert  E.  Carr. 
president  of  Seacor.  a  marine  engineering 
firm  in  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.  A  delegate  to  the 
1980  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business.  Carr  observes:  "Regulatory  agen- 
cies have  made  a  living  out  of  beating  up  on 
the  small  guy.  who  had  no  defenders." 

Ireland  says  Regflexs  impact  is  difficult 
to  measure  because  of  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  impact  of  two  other  de- 
regulatory  efforts— the  Reagan  administra- 
tion Executive  Order  12991.  which  directs 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
monitor  regulations  for  cost  effectiveness, 
and  Vice  President  George  Bush's  Task 
Force  on  Regulatory  Relief. 

Monitoring  Regflex  compliance  at  federal 
agencies  is  a  top  priority  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  says  Administrator  Mi- 
chael Cardenas.  Frank  Swain.  SBAs  chief 
counsel  for  advocacy,  whose  office  the  act 
charges  with  making  sure  that  Regflex 
works,  likes  much  of  what  he  surveys.  "The 
act  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  land- 
mark legislation  many  believed  it  to  be." 
Swain  says. 

It  may  also  be  a  path  to  redemption  for 
the  often  criticized  SBA.  The  agency's  loan 
and  management  assistance  programs  help 
relatively  few  of  the  estimated  10  million 
small  businesses.  Regflex  gives  SBA  a 
chance  to  work  for— and  thus  protect— its 
entire  constituency. 

Does  small  business  need  protection? 
Small  banks  must  struggle  with  the  same 
forms  given  to  giant  rivals.  A  1980  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  regulatory  analysis  pro- 
posed an  energy  efficiency  rule  for  appli- 
ances that  would  have  put  80  percent  of  ap- 
pliance manufacturers  out  of  business:  the 
rule  was  withdrawn  after  protests  from 
business  groups. 

Regflex  does  not  lengthen  the  regulatory 
process  dramatically,  but  it  does  add  a  few- 
more  steps.  The  required  analysis  is  "basi- 
cally a  self-help  mechanism  for  the  federal 
regulator,  making  him  think  before  acting." 
Swain  says. 

Among  the  new  considerations:  Regula- 
tors must  estimate  the  number  and  kind  of 
small  firms  a  regulation  will  affect  and 
make  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  reporting, 
record-keeping  and  compliance  require- 
ments they  anticipate. 

As  you  might  expect,  agencies  aren't  en- 
thusiastic about  Regflex.  Most  haven't  had 
to  consider  small  business  needs  before. 

"Bureaucrats  are  making  a  stab  at  it." 
says  Jere  W.  Glover,  a  top  official  in  SBAs 
advocacy  office  during  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. "However.  I  sense  an  undercurrent 
of  "Oh  my.  what  am  I  going  to  do?"  " 

Voices  rose  at  Regflex  oversight  hearings 
last     October    when    Commissioner    Bevis 
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Longstreth  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  said  RegHex  was  a  burden— to 
the  SEC. 

"The  Regflex  act  has  added  little  of  value 
to  our  processes  while  at  the  same  time  im- 
posing internal  burdens."  Ix>ngstreth  said. 
Why.  he  asked,  does  the  agency  have  to 
spend  extra  staff  time  on  regulatory  analy- 
sis and  review? 

"We're  not  here  to  discuss  the  inconven- 
ience to  your  staff,"  snapped  Rep.  Ireland. 
"You  are  complaining  about  your  workload. 
We're  concerned  about  the  day-to-day  work- 
load of  small  businesses." 

While  the  SEC.  which  has  simplified  stock 
issue  requirements  and  reporting  rules  for 
small  business,  wishes  compliance  were 
easier,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  don't  want  to 
comply,  period. 

IRS  says  It  only  interprets  laws  and 
doesn't  write  regulations— and  therefore  it 
can  generally  ignore  Regflex. 

"That  interpretation  [of  the  act]  is  unac- 
ceptable." says  the  SBA's  Swain. 

The  Department  of  Defense  argues  that 
military  functions  are  exempt  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  which  Regflex 
amends.  New  legislation  may  be  needed  to 
snare  the  two  holdouts. 

Other  agencies  are  already  complying: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  small 
motor  carriers  file  annual  reports  with  the 
commission. 

The  Labor  Department  is  planning  to 
eliminate  a  piece  of  Davis-Bacon  Act  paper 
work— a  weekly  report  on  each  worker. 
Davis-Bacon  requires  contractors  to  pay  pre- 
vailing wages— usually  the  highest  union 
wage  in  the  area — on  federally  funded  con- 
struction projects. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
holding  public  hearings  in  the  evening  to 
enable  small  business  people  to  attend. 

For  Regflex  to  build  on  its  success— and 
not  l»e  just  another  regulatory  procedure- 
constant  monitoring  is  needed  by  both 
SBA's  advocacy  office  and  small  business 
groups.  The  advocacy  office,  which  has 
about  25  professionals  working  on  Regflex. 
aids  the  writers  of  agency  regulations, 
tracks  their  progress  and  reviews  their  ef- 
forts when  regulations  appear  in  the  Feder- 
al Register.  But  the  real  check  on  abuses. 
Ireland  insists,  "is  the  small  business  person 
and  his  trade  association.  If  silly  rules  start 
creeping  back  in.  I'll  hear  about  it. " 

Federal  agencies  may  not  be  prepared  for 
Equal  Access.  "I  get  the  impression  agencies 
will  not  give  Equal  Access  nearly  sufficient 
thought  until  some  agency  gets  banged." 
says  Raymond  S.  Wittig.  minority  counsel 
for  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
adding  that  eventually  there  will  be  "plenty 
of  goverment  losses." 

Wittig  points  out  that  government  attor- 
neys lose  about  25  percent  of  their  cases. 
His  best  guess  for  the  first  small  business 
victory;  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration.  "Equal  Access  applies  to  ex- 
isting cases,  and  about  90  percent  of  the 
cases  that  come  to  the  OSHA  Review  Com- 
mission are  overturned."  Wittig  says. 

To  be  eligible  to  recover  fees  and  related 
costs— the  top  rate  is  $75  an  hour— business- 
es must  have  had  a  net  worth  of  less  than 
$5  million  or  fewer  than  500  employes  when 
the  action  was  filed.  Individuals'  net  worth 
at  the  beginning  of  proceedings  carmot 
exceed  $1  million. 

Equal  Access  has  five  key  provisions. 

It  is  irrelevant  whether  it  is  the  govern- 
ment or  the  taxpayer  who  initiates  litiga- 
tion. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  bad  faith  by 
the  agency. 

The  agency  must  show  that  its  actions 
were  "substantially  justified." 

It  is  not  Accessary  to  prevail  on  all  issues 
to  receive  an  award. 

There  is  no  dollar  limit  on  awards. 

Unfortunately,  says  Steven  F.  Holub.  na- 
tional director  of  tax  services  at  the  Le- 
venthol  &  Horwath  accounting  firm,  the  tict 
"has  a  gaping  hole  in  terms  of  protecting 
taxpayer  rights."  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  which  is  where  litigants 
often  try  to  get  their  cases  heard,  since  they 
may  dispute  their  taxes  with  IRS  without 
first  having  to  pay  the  tax  allegedly  due. 

Holub  adds,  "Equal  Access  is  going  to  help 
the  small  business  executive  only  if  he  wins. 
Companies  have  to  weigh  the  hazard  of  liti- 
gation—they might  lose." 

Glover,  the  former  official  of  SBA's  advo- 
cacy office  and  now  a  Washington  attorney, 
points  out  that  if  the  government  agency 
loses,  the  money  would  come  out  of  the 
agency's  budget.  Therefore,  he  says,  "the 
government  might  think  twice  about  the 
cost  of  litigation  and  change  the  kind  of 
issues  it  contests.  That  is  the  cure  the  law 
envisions." 

To  Rep.  Ireland.  Regflex  and  Equal 
Access  represent  "a  big  stick  for  attitude 
change— the  bureaucracy  must  consider 
small  business  needs." 

Its  an  important  change  for  millions  of 
small  business  people.* 


JOHN  P.  POLEY-AN  AMERICAN 
HERO 

•  Mr.  EAET.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  one  of 
America's  outstanding  military  heroes, 
Mr.  John  P.  Foley  of  Durham,  N.C. 

During  World  War  II.  on  September 
19,  1944.  Mr.— then  Lieutenant— Foley 
was  in  command  of  a  110-man  detach- 
ment of  GI's  who  attacked  and  cap- 
tured "Devil's  Hill"  in  Beek,  Holland. 
Lieutenant  Foley  and  his  men  held 
Devil's  Hill  for  5  days  against  the 
German  counterattack  of  superior 
forces,  against  the  German  demand 
that  they  surrender,  and  in  the  face  of 
dwindling  ammunition.  Lieutenant 
Foley's  heroism  and  leadership  were 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Army  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  bravery— second  only  to  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  in  the 
ranking  of  military  decorations.  Yet, 
more  recently,  another  honor  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Foley.  Because  of 
the  courage  and  tenacity  of  Lieuten- 
ant Foley  and  his  soldiers,  the  towns- 
people of  Beek  were  liberated  from 
German  military  occupation  and  from 
Nazi  tyranny.  On  September  27,  1981. 
the  city  of  Beek  recognized  Mr. 
Foley's  heroism  by  naming  their  town 
hall  after  him— long  after  many  Amer- 
icans had  forgotten  his  sacrifices  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  since  coming  to 
Washington  last  year.  I  have  had  the 
rare  opportunity  to  witness  human 
courage  at  its  highest  levels.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  knowing  Senator 
Jeremiah  Denton,  whose  courage  and 
patriotism  are  known  to  all.  I  have 


witnessed  the  courage  of  President 
Reagan  as,  bleeding  from  an  assassin's 
wound,  he  made  jokes  to  reporters  and 
surgeons.  In  January,  we  were  all 
moved  by  the  heroism  displayed  by 
many  persons  during  the  disastrous 
airplane  crash  on  the  14th  Street 
Bridge.  This  month  we  have  witnessed 
and  have  been  inspired  by  the  courage 
of  General  Dozier  during  and  after  his 
ordeal  at  the  hands  of  terrorists. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  place 
Mr.  Foley  In  this  noble  company:  to 
submit  to  you,  to  our  colleagues,  and 
to  all  Americans  that  the  high  and 
rare  virtue  of  courage  is  not  dead  as 
long  as  we  can  be  inspired  by  the 
deeds  and  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
Foley  and  the  other  gallant  men 
whom  I  have  mentioned;  and  I  would 
like  also  to  submit  that  as  long  as  we 
can  be  so  inspired,  there  is  hope  for 
America  and  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  the  remorseless  tyranny 
against  which  Lieutenant  Foley 
fought  so  valiantly  and  against  which 
we  are  fighting  even  today.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  and  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  following  article 
honoring  Mr.  Foley  which  appeared  in 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald  on  De- 
cember 3,  1981. 

The  article  follows: 

Village  Honors  Durham  Hero 
(By  Paul  Vancil) 

Thirty-seven  years  later  in  the  Dutch  vil- 
lage of  Beek.  they  remember  John  Foley. 

It  was  World  War  II.  Holland.  Sept.  19. 
1944.  Foley,  now  a  Durham  resident  but 
then  an  Army  lieutenant,  led  1 10  soldiers  up 
a  German-held  rise  known  as  Devil's  Hill. 
Foley  and  Company  A  lost  12  men  but  took 
the  hill  and  held  it  for  five  days.  The  Ger- 
mans surrounded  them  and  invited  them  to 
surrender.  Foley  and  his  men.  low  on  ammu- 
nition but  high  on  chutzpah,  said  they'd 
rather  not.  thank  you  very  much. 

Despite  repeated  attempts,  the  Germans 
never  got  their  hill  back.  As  a  result,  the 
folks  of  Beek.  near  Devil's  Hill,  got  their 
town  back. 

The  Army  gave  Foley  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  bravery.  That's  no  small 
trophy— the  cross  is  outranked  only  by  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor -and  the 
young  lieutenant  thought  the  honor  was 
more  than  enough. 

In  Beek.  they  didn't  agree.  So  last  Sep- 
tember. 37  years  after  their  liberation  from 
the  Germans,  the  residents  of  the  village 
(population  5.500)  decided  they  too  would 
honor  Foley,  now  63.  They  named  the  park 
across  from  Town  Hall  in  his  honor— the  Lt. 
John  P.  Foley  Public  Garden. 

Foley,  who  has  not  seen  Beek  since  1950. 
does  not  offer  many  words  about  the  battle. 
"It  was  a  hill  and  it  had  to  be  taken, "  he 
says  matter-of-factly.  "That's  about  all  I  can 
say." 

But  he  will,  when  asked,  produce  an 
album  of  newspaper  clippings  and  other 
papers  from  his  military  years.  One  page  is 
reserved  for  the  typewritten  citation  that 
came  with  his  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
The  citation,  military  verbiage  notwith- 
standing, tells  much  better  than  Foley  what 
happened  on  that  hill  near  the  Dutch- 
German  border. 
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"During  an  attack.  Lt.  Foley  moved  with 
his  attacking  groups,  coordinating  their 
movement  and  directing  their  fire  with  such 
complete  disregard  to  enemy  fire  that  he 
imbued  his  men  with  much  courage  and 
daring. 

"He  controlled  the  action  of  his  three  pla- 
toons with  assurance,  leading  the  attack  and 
driving  the  enemy  from  the  hill.  He  reorga- 
nized his  company  and  staved  off  six  vicious 
attacks  by  a  determined  enemy  while  the 
company  position  was  raked  with  artillery 
and  automatic  fire. 

"The  second  day.  enemy  infiltration  had 
encircled  his  position  and  cut  off  all  conunu- 
nication  and  supply  routes  to  battalion.  A 
redistribution  of  ammunition  revealed  only 
five  rounds  per  rifle  and  none  for  the  auto- 
matic weapons. 

"When  called  upon  by  the  enemy  to  sur- 
render his  position.  Lt.  Foley  defiantly  re- 
fused, and  continued  to  hold  the  hill.  For 
five  days.  Lt.  Foley  defended  his  position 
under  ceaseless  artillery  and  mortar  bom- 
bardment, repelling  attacks  by  vastly  sut>eri- 
or  forces  and  countering  aggressive  enemy 
patrol  action,  both  day  and  night. " 

Not  for  nothing  are  they  fond  of  Foley  in 
Beek. 

Foley,  of  1405  Cole  Mill  Road,  says  Seeks 
gesture  is  "a  great  honor."  But.  like  the 
battle  for  Devil's  Hill,  he  doesn't  seem  to 
know  what  else  to  say  about  it.  The  truth  is 
that  he  finds  it  just  a  tad  embarrassing. 

"That's  a  good  way  to  put  it."  he  says.  "I 
am  basically  a  private  individual.  I  don't  go 
out  of  my  way  to  get  my  name  in  the  paper. 
I  just  mind  my  own  business. 

"It's  part  of  your  life  that  happened.  I'm 
very  fortunate  I  didn't  get  wounded.  I  lost 
some  very  close  friends.  Now.  37  years  later, 
people  have  honored  me  with  this.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  talk  about." 

Foley  was  drafted  in  February  1941.  By 
September  1944  he  was  a  lieutenant  by  way 
of  Officers  Candidate  School  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  508th  Parachute  Infantry 
Regiment.  1st  Battalion.  Company  A. 

On  Sept.  17.  the  508th  parachuted  into 
the  Netherlands  near  the  city  of  Nijmegen. 
Their  mission— at  which  they  were  not  im- 
mediately successful— was  to  take  a  bridge. 
During  the  operation.  Company  As  three 
platoons  were  separated.  Two  of  them,  in- 
cluding Foley's,  withdrew  to  the  east  of  the 
city  on  Sept.  18. 

Here  Foley  was  assigned  a  third  platoon, 
was  made  company  commander  and  was 
told  to  take  Devil's  Hill.  The  rest  of  that 
story  is  told  in  Foley's  citation. 

Before  Devil's  Hill.  Foley  was  part  of  the 
Allied  invasion  force  at  Normandy.  After 
Devil's  HiU.  he  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  Through  it  all,  he  was  never  hit  by 
enemy  fire.  'Of  109  officers  in  the  original 
regiment,  only  two  of  us  went  through  the 
war  without  being  wounded."  he  says. 

Foley  went  on  to  make  a  career  out  of  the 
Army.  He  retired  in  1961  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  after  seeing  service  in  the  Par  East 
and  several  U.S.  posts. 

Foley,  a  New  Jersey  native,  and  his  wife 
Jeanette  decided  to  retire  in  Durham.  l)e- 
cause  they  were  familiar  with  the  area 
through  friends  and  from  their  military 
days.  After  moving  to  Durham,  the  couple 
operated  J&J  frame  shop  for  17  years.  They 
sold  it  last  year. 

In  1950.  Foley  and  his  wife  took  a  trip  to 
Beek. 

"1  really  don't  know  how  to  explain  what 
it  feels  like  to  go  back  to  the  site."'  he  says. 
"I  walked  the  same  grounds.  It's  an  emo- 
tional thing.  When  you  figure  what  you  lost 


to  accomplish  this  thing,  it  brings  back  very 
unpleasant  memories.  That's  why  I  don't  go 
to  cemeteries  and  why  I  don't  go  to  reun- 
ions. Some  people  thrive  on  those  things. 
I'm  not  one  of  those.  That's  past.  I  dont 
live  in  the  past." 

But  now  there  stands  in  Beek  a  park 
named  for  him  in  gratitude  for  five  heroic 
days  from  his  past.  There  are  few  people  in 
the  world  who  can  tell  of  such  things.  Can  it 
really  l>e  that  he  feels  no  urge  to  see  the 
sign  bearing  his  name,  unpleasant  war 
memories  or  not? 

"I  would  like  to  do  that, "  Foley  concedes. 
"One  day  I  may  gather  up  my  grandsons 
and  go."« 


THE  RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  rule  XXVI,  which  re- 
quires that  the  rules  of  each  conmiit- 
tee  be  published  in  the  Record  not 
later  than  March  1.  of  each  year,  I  am 
submitting  the  rules  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
The  rules  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Rules  op  Procedure  (as  Amended  Feb.  25 
1981) 

Rule  1.— Unless  the  Senate  is  meeting  at 
the  time,  or  it  is  otherwise  ordered,  the 
Committee  shall  meet  regularly  at  10:30 
a.m.  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month 
in  room  4232.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  Chairman  may.  upon  proper 
notice,  call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
may  deem  necessary. 

Rule  2.— The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  of  a  subconunittee.  or  if  the  Chairman  is 
not  present,  the  ranking  Majority  member 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Rule  3.— Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  including  meetings  to  con- 
duct hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  Rule  25.7  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Rule  4.— (a)  Subject  to  paragraph  (b).  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  the  Committee, 
actually  present,  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business.  Any 
quonmi  of  the  Committee  which  is  com- 
posed of  less  than  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  include  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Majority  and  one 
member  of  the  Minority. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  sub- 
committee, actually  present,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business:  provided,  no  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  ordered  reported  unless  such  major- 
ity shall  Include  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Minority  who  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. If.  at  any  subcommittee  meeting,  a 
measure  or  matter  cannot  be  ordered  re- 
ported because  of  the  absence  of  such  a  Mi- 
nority member,  the  measure  or  matter  shall 
lay  over  for  a  day.  If  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  Minority  is  not  then  ob- 
tained, a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  actually  present,  may  order 
such  measure  or  matter  reported, 

(c)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  is  actually  present  at  the 
time  such  action  Is  taken. 

Rule  5,— With  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
one  member  thereof  may  conduct  public 


hearings  other  than  taking  sworn  testimo- 
ny 

Rule  6— Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on 
all  measures  and  matters  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  if  the  at>sent 
member  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 
While  proxies  may  l)e  voted  on  a  motion  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  from  the  Com- 
mittee, such  a  motion  shall  also  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
who  are  actually  present  at  the  time  such 
action  is  taken. 

The  Committee  may  poll  any  matters  of 
Committee  business  as  a  matter  of  unani- 
mous consent:  provided  that  every  member 
is  polled  and  every  pool  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  questions: 

(1)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  to  poll  the 
proposal:  and 

(2)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  proposal. 
Rule  7.— There  shall  be  prepared  and  kept 

a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  record- 
ing adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceedings 
of  each  Committee  or  subcommittee  meet- 
ing or  conference  whether  or  not  such  meet- 
ings or  any  part  thereof  is  closed  pursuant 
to  the  specific  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (d)  of  Rule  25.7  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  unless  a  majority  of  said 
members  vote  to  forego  such  a  record.  Such 
records  shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
on  any  question  on  which  a  "yea  and  nay  " 
vote  is  demanded,  and  shall  be  available  for 
inspection  by  any  Committee  memt>er.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Committee,  or  the  Clerk's  des- 
ignee, shall  have  the  responsibility  to  make 
appropriate  arrangements  to  implement 
this  Rule. 

Rule  8.— The  Committee,  and  each  sub- 
committee, shall  undertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  133A  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amend- 
ed, to  issue  public  announcement  of  any 
hearing  it  intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  such  hear- 
ing. 

Rule  9 —The  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all 
witnesses  heard  before  it  to  file  written 
statements  of  their  proposed  testimony  at 
least  24  hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  Minority 
member  determine  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  to  so  file,  and  to  limit  their  oral 
presentation  to  brief  summaries  of  their  ar- 
gumenu.  The  presiding  officer  at  any  hear- 
ing is  authorized  to  limit  the  time  of  each 
witness  appearing  before  the  Conunittee  or 
a  subcommittee.  The  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  utilize 
testimony  previously  taken  on  bills  and 
measures  similar  to  those  before  it  for  con- 
sideration. 

Rule  10.— Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to 
report  back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
measure  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Chairman  may  withdraw  the  measure  from 
such  subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to 
the  full  Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  U.- No  subcommittee  may  schedule 
a  meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated 
for  a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. No  more  than  one  subcommittee  execu- 
tive meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Rule  12.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Chairman  in  accordance  with  section  133(c) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  to  report  or  cause  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate,  any  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation approved  by  the  Committee 
and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken,  necessary 
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steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

Rule  13.— Whenever  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  is  closed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  or  (d) 
of  Rule  25.7  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  person  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee,  and  designated  assistants  to 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  such  closed  session,  except  by 
sp>ecial  dispensation  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  14.— The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  empowered 
to  adjourn  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  or 
a  subcommittee  if  a  quorum  is  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  sched- 
uled for  such  meeting. 

Rule  15.— Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  for  final  consideration, 
the  Cleric  shall  place  before  each  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print  of 
the  statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to 
be  amended  or  replaced  showing  by  striclc- 
en-through  type,  the  part  or  parts  to  be 
omitted,  and  in  italics,  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  added. 

Rule  16.— An  appropriate  opportunity 
shall  be  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to 
their  filing  or  publication.  In  the  event 
there  are  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views,  an  appropriate  opportunity 
shall  be  given  the  Majority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  prior  to  filing  or  publication. 

Rule  17.— (a)  The  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, may  issue  subpoenas,  or  hold 
hearings  to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear 
subpoenaed  witnesses,  only  if  such  investi- 
gative activity  has  been  authorized  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing 
to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum: 
provided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  a  single 
member  may  hear  subpoenaed  witnesses  or 
take  sworn  testimony. 

(c)  The  Committee  may,  by  a  majority 
vote,  delegate  the  authority  to  issue  subpoe- 
nas to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  or  to  any  member  designated 
by  such  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of 
each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
and  any  other  member  so  requesting,  shall 
be  notified  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  will  be  issued  and  the 
nature  of  the  information  sought  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  authorized  investigative 
activity,  except  where  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  in  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member,  deter- 
mines that  such  notice  would  unduly 
impede  the  investigation.  All  information 
obtained  pursuant  to  such  investigative  ac- 
tivity shall  be  made  available  as  promptly  as 
possible  to  each  member  of  the  Committee 
requesting  same,  or  to  any  assistant  to  a 
member  of  the  Committee  designated  by 
such  member  in  writing,  but  the  use  of  any 
such  information  is  subject  to  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Such 
information,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  relevant 
to  the  investigation  shall,  if  requested  by  a 
member,  be  summarized  in  writing  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
member,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  call  an  executive  session 


to  discuss  such  investigative  activity  or  the 
issuance  of  any  subpoena  in  connection 
therewith. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  testify  at  a 
hearing,  or  any  witness  giving  sworn  testi- 
mony, may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of 
his  own  choosing  who  shall  be  permitted, 
while  the  witness  is  testifying,  to  advise  him 
of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  in  an  execu- 
tive hearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  an  executive  hearing,  shall  be 
made  public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by 
way  of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee. 

Rule  18.— Presidential  nominees  shall 
submit  a  statement  of  their  background  and 
financial  interests,  including  the  financial 
interests  of  their  spouse  and  children  living 
in  their  household,  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Committee  which  shall  be  sworn  to  as  to 
its  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  Commit- 
tee form  shall  be  in  two  parts- 
CD  information  relating  to  employment, 
education  and  background  of  the  nominee 
relating  to  the  position  to  which  the  individ- 
ual is  nominated,  and  which  Is  to  be  made 
public;  and. 

(II)  information  relating  to  financial  and 
other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be 
made  public  when  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  such  information  bears  directly 
on  the  nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the 
position  to  which  the  individual  is  nominat- 
ed. 

Information  relating  to  background  and 
financial  interests  (Part  I  and  II)  shall  not 
be  required  of  (a)  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Corps:  and  (b)  nominees  for  less 
than  full-time  appointments  to  councils, 
commissions  or  boards  when  the  Committee 
determines  that  some  or  all  of  the  informa- 
tion is  not  relevant  to  the  nature  of  the  po- 
sition. Information  relating  to  other  back- 
ground and  financial  interests  (Part  II) 
shall  not  be  required  of  any  nominee  when 
the  Committee  determines  that  it  is  not  rel- 
evant to  the  nature  of  the  position. 

Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  in- 
cluding hearings  or  meetings  to  consider  a 
motion  to  recommend  confirmation,  shall 
not  be  initiated  until  at  least  five  days  after 
the  nominee  submits  the  form  required  by 
this  rule  unless  the  Chairman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

Rule  19.— Subject  to  statutory  require- 
ments imposed  on  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  changed,  modified,  amended  or 
suspended  at  any  time:  provided,  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership 
so  determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose. 

Rule  20.— In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  as  amended.* 


HEALTH  CARE  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember the  Atlanta  Constitution  pub- 
lished a  comprehensive  three  part 
series  on  health  care  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  series  was  written  by  Paul 
Lieberman  and  Jim  Stewart. 


The  military  health  care  system  di- 
rectly affects  millions  of  Americans- 
active  duty  members  of  the  armed 
services,  families  of  service  members, 
reservists  in  training,  and  retired  mili- 
tary members  and  their  dependents. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  a  vitally  impor- 
tant subject  to  everyone  concerned 
about  the  overall  state  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  authors  of  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution series  have  provided  an  indepth 
look  at  military  health  care  from  a  va- 
riety of  viewpoints.  They  have  exam- 
ined the  system  from  the  perspective 
of  military  physicians,  the  patients 
who  use  military  health  facilities  and 
services,  and  the  services  themselves. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  identified  sever- 
al problem  areas  and  raised  important 
questions  about  the  quality  of  the 
services  provided.  The  issues  raised  by 
the  writers  deserve  careful  consider- 
ation from  both  the  Congress  and  the 
leadership  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

As  part  of  their  overall  assessment 
of  military  health  care,  the  authors 
looked  into  medical  practices  at  the 
Wilford  Hall  Hospital  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base  In  Texas,  which  subse- 
quently has  received  wide  notice  in  the 
media.  This  series  represents  only  a 
small  portion  of  their  reporting  on  the 
situation  at  Wilford  Hall,  about  which 
the  writers  have  published  numerous 
articles  over  the  past  several  months. 
The  Wilford  Hall  case  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
by  Mr.  Leibennan  and  Mr.  Stewart  in 
reports  printed  in  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  appropriate  committees  are 
currently  investigating  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  series  represents 
exhaustive  research  and  perceptive  re- 
porting. The  writers  have  already  es- 
tablished firm  reputations  as  insight- 
ful and  thorough  journalists,  and  their 
reporting  on  military  health  care  will 
contribute  further  to  their  profession- 
al stature.  I  recommend  this  series  to 
all  Senators  and  ask  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Dec.  9, 
19811 

Doctors  Critical  of  Health  Care  in  Armed 

Forces 

(By  Paul  Lieberman  and  Jim  Stewart) 

Inferior  health  care  is  being  delivered  to 
America's  9  million  ser\'icemen  and  military 
dependents,  according  to  physicians  who 
have  worked  in  both  military  and  civilian 
medical  practices  in  recent  years. 

A  nationwide  survey  of  physicians  who 
have  ser\'ed  as  military  doctors  in  the  post- 
Vietnam  era  described  a  health-care  system 
plagued  by  poor  equipment  and  supervision 
and  too  many  incompetent  practitioners. 

The  physicians  told  of  trying  to  mend 
broken  bones  without  the  simple  screws 
needed  for  the  job.  of  seeing  medical  col- 
leagues refuse  to  come  to  the  emergency 
room  to  tend  to  patients,  and  of  a  system 


that  might  assign  a  psychiatrist  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  accident  victims. 

The  physicians,  who  completed  a  ques- 
tionnaire comparing  their  experiences  in 
military  and  civilian  medicine,  overwhelm- 
ingly made  one  judgment:  Given  a  choice, 
they  would  not  want  members  of  their  own 
families  treated  in  military  health-care  fa- 
cilities. 

Of  202  physicians  who  answered  the  ques- 
tionnaire prepared  by  The  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion, only  four  said  they  would  prefer  that 
their  own  families  be  treated  under  the  mili- 
tary health-care  system. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Philip  Altus.  an  internist 
from  Tampa.  Fla..  who  served  two  years  in 
the  Air  Force,  coincide  with  the  conclusions 
of  many  of  those  surveyed.  "The  military 
guarantees  you  care,  but  not  quality  care. " 
he  said.  "I  would  hate  to  depend  on  them 
for  my  medicaJ  care." 

The  Constitution  sent  a  two-page  ques- 
tionnaire to  300  physicians  across  the  coun- 
try who  recently  served  in  the  Air  Force. 
Army,  or  Navy.  Two-thirds  of  the  physicians 
responded.  Most  explained  their  evaluations 
in  written  comments  or  agreed  to  follow-up 
interviews. 

Twelve  questions  asked  them  to  compare 
aspects  of  military  and  civilian  medicine.  In- 
cluding the  availability  and  condition  of 
equipment,  the  quality  of  support  personnel 
and  fellow  physicians,  and  work  demand. 

Many  of  the  physicians  praised  selected 
features  of  the  military  health-care  system. 
A  majority  reported  that  their  workload  was 
easier  in  the  military  than  in  civilian  prac- 
tice. Some  said  the  relief  from  worry  about 
patient  fees  and  the  reduced  threat  of  mal- 
practice suits  in  the  military  improved  medi- 
cal practice. 

And  while  many  doctors  predictably  did 
not  welcome  military  regimen— having  to 
worry  about  the  positioning  of  their  belt 
buckles  and  the  sparkle  of  their  shoe- 
shines— 21  percent  reported  that  life  was 
more  enjoyable  In  the  military  than  In  the 
civilian  world. 

When  asked,  however,  to  compare  the 
overall  quality  of  health  care  practiced  in 
the  armed  services  and  civilian  institutions. 
56  percent  of  the  physicians  termed  military 
health  care  "worse"  or  "much  worse." 

Only  6  percent  evaluated  military  health 
care  as  better  than  health  care  In  civilian 
society. 

And  other  survey  results  detailed  reasons 
for  the  critical  assessment: 

Sixty-nine  percent  said  the  availability  of 
medical  equipment  was  "worse"  or  "much 
worse  "  in  the  military.  Only  6  percent  found 
equipment  more  available  in  the  military. 

Sixty-three  percent  said  equipment  and 
facilities  in  the  military  were  in  worse  condi- 
tion than  equipment  and  facilities  in  civilian 
medicine.  Only  five  doctors  (2.5  percent) 
said  equipment  was  better  maintained  in 
the  military. 

Fifty-three  percent  evaluated  the  quality 
of  supervision  for  physicians  as  Inferior  In 
the  military.  Only  13  percent  rated  the  su- 
pervision as  better. 

Thrity-seven  percent  said  they  found 
more  colleagues  whom  they  would  call  "In- 
competent or  dangerous"  In  the  military 
than  In  civilian  medical  practice.  Only  9  per- 
cent found  fewer  such  doctors  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

SOLVING  A  DESPERATE  DOCTOR  SHORTAGE 

The  bleak  appraisal  of  military  medicine 
was  given  at  a  time  when  the  promise  of 
free,  high-quality  medical  care  is  one  of  the 
major  Inducements  used  to  gain  recruits  for 
the  country's  all-volunteer  armed  services. 


Polls  of  armed  forces  enlisted  personnel 
show  that  they  rate  health  care  as  second  in 
importance,  after  salary.  "It  is  a  strong  in- 
centive for  people  (to  join).  It  seems  to  be 
viewed  as  a  high  priority. "  said  Dr.  John  H. 
Moxley  III.  who  recently  completed  two 
years  as  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
health  affairs. 

Military  health  officials  admit  that  seri- 
ous problems  have  beset  the  system  in 
recent  years,  many  of  the  problems  stem- 
ming from  a  severe  shortage  of  military  doc- 
tors following  the  abolition  of  the  physician 
draft  in  1973. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Pixley.  who  recently 
completed  four  years  as  Army  surgeon  gen- 
eral, said  the  Army  was  "desperate"  for 
physicians  when  he  took  office  in  1977. 
Pixley  said  equipment  shortages  also  were  a 
fact  of  life  in  some  hospitals  and  clinics. 

But  Pixley.  like  other  military  health-care 
officials.  Insisted  that  "great  progress  has 
been  made"  to  Increase  the  number  of  doc- 
tors and  provide  them  with  proper  equip- 
ment. "I  really  believe."  the  three-star  gen- 
eral said,  that  if  you  were  to  go  out  make  a 
survey  today,  those  complaints  ...  are  cer- 
tainly not  prominent  today." 

Pixley  added:  "You  don't  encounter  today 
the  bitterness  and  hostility,  the  absolute 
bitterness  that  was  so  prevalent  for  nearly 
25  years  among  some  of  our  drafted  doctors 
who  resented  being  drafted,  who  felt  their 
talents  were  not  being  utilized  properly. " 

Many  of  the  physicians  included  In  The 
Contitution's  survey  were  among  the  last  of 
the  drafted  doctors.  Their  entry  into  the 
armed  forces  often  was  postponed  past  1973 
under  the  "Berry  Plan."  which  allowed  phy- 
sicians to  complete  training  in  a  medical 
speciality  before  reporting  for  active  duty. 

Many  other  physicians  included  in  the 
survey,  however,  entered  the  armed  forces 
under  scholarship  programs  in  which  the 
military  paid  for.  or  provided,  part  of  their 
medical  training. 

With  civilian  society  offering  far  greater 
professional  and  personal  freedom— and. 
usually,  far  greater  income— it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  a  majority  of  the  physicians 
surveyed  did  not  enjoy  life  in  the  military. 
More  than  20  percent,  In  fact,  termed  mili- 
tary life  "much  less  enjoyable"  than  civilian 
life. 

Many  seemingly  fit  the  profile  of  the  ir- 
reverent Army  doctors  of  "M'A'S'H."  never 
quite  comfortable  with  the  dual  role  of  phy- 
sician and  military  officer. 

But  even  the  minority  of  physicians  who 
found  military  life  "more  enjoyable"  or 
"much  more  enjoyable"  were  not  Impressed 
by  the  health  care  delivered  to  servicemen, 
military  retirees  and  their  dependents. 

Only  three  of  the  physicians  who  pre- 
ferred military  life  rated  military  health 
care  as  superior  to  civilian  health  care.  Fif- 
teen rated  military  health  care  as  worse 
than  civilian  health  care. 

FOR  THE  LACK  OF  A  SIMPLE  SCREW  *   *   * 

The  survey  Identified  the  shortages  of 
medical  equipment  and  Its  poor  condition 
when  available  as  factors  that  often  made 
the  practice  of  medicine  difficult  in  the 
armed  services.  "I  and  my  peers  were  unable 
to  deliver  the  quality  of  care  we  were 
trained  to  deliver. "  said  Boston  radiologist 
R.  A.  Novelline.  who  served  to  the  Navy. 

Dr.  G.  Lee  Cross  III.  as  orthopedic  sur- 
geon formerly  stationed  at  an  Army  hospi- 
tal In  Korea,  had  to  write  his  senator  to  get 
"screws  to  put  the  plates  on  the  bones  of 
boys  who  had  busted  themselves  up. " 

Dr.  Lawrence  N.  Reckles.  another  ortho- 
pedic surgeon,  spoke  of  his  very  first  oper- 


ation to  repair  a  broken  hip  after  leaving 
the  prestigious  Mayo  Clinic  to  become  a 
Navy  doctor  in  Orlando.  Fla.  With  a  90- 
year-old  woman  on  the  operating  table  al- 
ready under  anesthesia,  he  asked  for  a  nail 
to  refasten  the  broken  hip.  expecting  the 
nail  to  be  in  abundant  supply  in  any  ortho- 
pedic service. 

"I  turned  to  the  (medical)  corpsman  and 
said.  "We  need  a  2'/<-inch  nail.'""  Reckles  re- 
called. And  he  looked  at  me  and  said. 
That's  too  bad.  because  the  shortest  one  we 
have  is  3V2  inches.'  " 

"That  nail."  Reckles  said,  "would  have 
gone  right  up  into  the  pelvis.  It  would  have 
been  malpractice." 

Reckles  said  he  had  to  get  a  nail  from  a  ci- 
vilian hospital,  and  the  delay  put  the  elder- 
ly patient's  life  in  jeopardy.  "In  spite  of  us. 
she  survived."  he  said. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Amos,  an  obstetrician,  cited 
equipment  problems  at  the  Navy  Regional 
Medical  Center  in  Charleston.  S.C.  "I  re- 
member one  particular  December, "  he  said, 
"Our  hospital  ran  out  of  the  most  common 
birth-control  pills,  the  most  (»mmon  antibi- 
otic, the  most  common-size  surgical  suture 
and  the  most  common-size  surgical  gloves. 
The  hospital  conunander  could  not  begin  to 
reorder  them  until  the  end  of  the  month 
and  a  new  quarter  began." 

The  surveyed  physicians'  appraisal  of 
military  medical  equipment  is  supported  by 
other  observers  of  military  health  care. 

Bill  Stanhope,  a  professor  of  community 
medicine  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  spent  a 
year  touring  military  medical  facilities  in 
his  capacity  as  an  aide  to  U.S.  Rep.  Robin  L. 
Beard  Jr..  R-Tenn..  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  "When  I  was  in 
Europe,  the  orthopods  hadn't  had  simple 
ankle  screws  for  several  months. "  Stanhope 
recalled. 

At  Georgia's  Fort  Stewart,  division  sur- 
geon Maj.  Steve  Herman  recently  explained 
that  circumventing  official  channels  is  a 
continuing  necessity  for  a  military  doctor 
who  wants  the  best  equipment.  Dr.  Herman, 
who  attended  medical  school  after  serving 
as  a  tank  commander  In  Vietnam,  said  he  re- 
cently called  Army  medical  headquarters 
about  his  need  for  new  devices  which  can 
monitor  heart  functions  at  medical  units  in 
the  field. 

"The  guy  in  charge  said  they  had  identi- 
fied the  need  and  that  they  are  going  to 
start  field  testing  in  those  in  January." 
Herman  said.  "That  means  it  will  Uke 
maybe  a  year  or  two  before  we  get  them. 
But  we  need  them  for  our  field  exercises.  I 
Intend  to  get  it  for  my  division  long  before 
the  Army  gets  around  to  that." 

DOCTOR  WENT  AWOL  OVER  EQUIPMENT 

The  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army,  a  lobbying  group  on  behalf  of  sol- 
diers, has  complained  about  conditions  even 
at  the  Army's  eight  elite  medical  centers. 
The  association  said  41  percent  of  the  doc- 
tors assigned  to  the  prime  hospitals  indicat- 
ed in  a  survey  several  years  ago  "that  inad- 
equate facilities  played  a  part  in  their  deci- 
sion to  leave  (the  Army). " 

In  one  unusual  incident,  an  Army  physi- 
cian charged  with  going  AWOL  argued  that 
his  flight  from  the  military  was  justified  be- 
cause recruiters  had  lied  when  they  prom- 
ised he  could  work  with  the  latest  equip- 
ment. Although  Dr.  Leon  Davis  had  been  as- 
signed as  a  radiologist  to  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Washington.  D.C..  the 
centerpiece  of  the  Army  medical  system,  he 
complained  that  facilities  were  "poor  and 
outdated." 
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Davis  lost  his  court-martial  trial,  but  the 
military  judge  imposed  only  a  fine,  and  not 
a  possible  three-year  jail  term.  And  the 
judge  warned  military  recruiters  to  "clean 
up  their  recruiting  act"  if  they  expected  to 
attract  physicians. 

While  the  physicians  were  harsh  in  their 
appraisal  of  medical  equipment  and  facili- 
ties in  the  military,  a  majority  (59  percent) 
rated  the  quality  of  support  personnel- 
such  as  nurses  and  lab  technicians— as  equal 
In  military  and  civilian  medical  institutions. 

Ten  percent  said  their  support  personnel 
had  been  superior  in  the  military.  Dr.  Paul 
A.  Whitlock  Jr.,  a  surgeon  now  practicing  in 
Statesboro.  Ga.,  said  seven  years  at  Navy 
hospitals  in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  and  Corpus 
Christl.  Texas,  convinced  him  that  "che 
military  has  far  better  trained  paramedical 
personnel."  particularly  when  compared 
with  those  at  smaller  civilian  hospitals. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  physicians  rated 
support  personnel  as  inferior  in  the  mili- 
tary. This  group  cited  staffing  shortages 
and  the  difficulty  of  removing  bad  workers: 
In  the  military,  they  learned,  a  doctor 
cannot  fire  his  nurse. 

When  military  recruiters  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  physicians,  a  strong  pitch  is  that  the 
work  schedule  will  be  easier  thsui  in  civilian 
practice.  "Your  duties  will  allow  more  time 
with  your  family,"  promises  one  brochure 
titled  "Your  Future  In  Army  Medicine." 

For  the  physicians  surveyed,  this  promise 
held  true.  Three-quarters  said  their  work- 
load was  easier  in  the  military  than  in  civil- 
ian practice.  Only  9  percent  said  they 
worked  harder  as  military  doctors. 

Dr.  Randy  Barfield.  a  pediatrician,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  stationed  at  the 
Navy  base  in  Key  West,  Fla.  He  recalled 
fondly  a  work  pace  that  left  time  for  one  of 
his  colleagues  to  keep  his  water-skiing  skill 
near  the  level  that  once  won  him  a  world 
championship. 

For  some  of  the  physicians,  however,  the 
shorter  hours  were  a  negative  factor.  Some 
said  they  could  not  practice  enough  in  their 
specialties.  And  many  said  their  experience 
led  them  to  believe  that  the  promise  of  an 
easier  life  attracted  too  many  poorly  moti- 
vated or  Incompetent  physicians  to  the  mili- 
tary. 

More  than  half  of  those  surveyed  found 
no  overall  difference  between  the  quality  of 
their  colleagues  in  military  and  civilian 
medlc&l  institutions.  Many  pointed  out  the 
simple  fact  that  the  same  doctor  who  was  a 
civilian  one  day  might  be  a  serviceman  the 
next— and  vice  versa. 

But  more  than  a  third  of  the  doctors  sur- 
veyed rated  the  quality  of  physicians  as 
lower  in  the  armed  services. 

I'M  IN  MY  SANDALS  AT  THE  BKACH 

Military  recruiters  and  health  officials  do 
not  dispute  the  fact  that  some  physicians 
flee  into  the  military  to  get  away  from  trou- 
bles in  civilian  practice.  Gen.  Pixley  said 
that  during  the  extreme  physician  short- 
ages, "the  fact  is,  a  number  of  older  physi- 
cians did  join  who  did  not  turn  out  well." 

In  written  comments  and  interviews,  the 
surveyed  doctors  told  frequently  of  col- 
leagues whose  desire  for  an  easy  life  meant 
poor  medical  care  for  patients. 

A  recollection  of  Barfield.  the  former  Key 
West  naval  doctor,  was  not  untypical.  "I  was 
in  the  emergency  room,  and  I  went  up  to 
look  at  a  patient  a  nurse  said  didn't  look 
well.  The  patient  was  dying,"  he  said. 

Barfield  said  he  made  several  calls  to 
locate  the  physician  who  had  been  treating 
the  patient.  "He  was  at  the  beach  and  didnt 
want  to  come.  He  basically  said,  Weve  done 
what  we  can  do.'  "  Barfield  recalled. 


"I  guess  he  had  in  effect  written  her  off. 
He  said.   I'm  in  my  sandals  at  the  beach.  " 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Breza.  a  former  Army  der- 
matologist now  practicing  in  Lauderdale-By- 
the-Sea.  Fla..  was  most  cynical  in  question- 
ing some  colleagues  who  volunteered  for 
military  service.  "What  physician  would 
work  in  the  worst  facilities,  understaffed. 
(and  be)  moved  frequently  unless  he  was  in- 
competent?" he  asked.  "One  can  earn  much 
more  on  the  outside— I  earn  15  times  more- 
see  less  patients  and  live  where  he  wants." 

Like  Breza.  other  surveyed  physicians 
claimed  there  are  structural  flaws  in  the 
military  health-care  system. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Wentworth  of  Waimea,  Hawaii, 
noted  that  direct  patient  care  is  largely  left 
to  younger,  less  experienced  practitioners 
fulfilling  their  military  obligations.  Veteran 
physicians  In  the  military,  he  said,  qften 
aspire  to  administrative  positions  in  which 
they  "see  less  patients.  If  they  were  good 
(physicians),  this  was  unfortunate. " 

Dr.  David  B.  Crawley  of  Coer  dAlene. 
Idaho,  found  doctors  competent  in  the  mili- 
tary but  health  care  "somewhat  inferior." 
This  was  due.  he  said,  to  "lack  of  continuity 
of  care.'  which  was  inevitable  because  both 
doctors  and  patients  were  routinely  trans- 
ferred from  post  to  post. 

■Military  medicine  is  cheap  to  the  patient 
but  very  impersonal,"  said  orthopedic  sur- 
geon Dr.  James  G.  Killebrew  Jr.  of  Atlanta. 
He  and  others  remarked  on  the  drawbacks 
of  the  constant  moving  and  having  to  prac- 
tice in  busy  clinics.  "There  is  little  room  for 
any  meaningful  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship,"  he  said. 

The  final  question  asked  the  physicians 
where  they  would  prefer  their  own  families 
to  receive  health  care.  Nearly  85  percent 
said  they  preferred  treatment  outside  the 
military. 

Dr.  David  Arrowsmith.  a  dermatologist  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  was  uncomfortable  with  the 
military  system  under  which  almost  all  phy- 
sicians—regardless of  their  specialty— take 
turns  as  ■medical  officer  of  the  day, " 
making  them  responsible  for  the  hospital 
emergency  room  during  the  evening  and 
through  the  night. 

"If  you  were  seriously  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  would  you  want  to  trust 
the  initial  decision-making  of  your  care  to  a 
pathologist,  radiologist  or  pjsychiatrist?  "  Ar- 
rowsmith asked,  then  answered  the  question 
himself:  'That's  not  fair  to  the  patient  or  to 
the  physician,  who  is  too  far  from  medical 
school  and  titemshlp  to  feel  competent  in 
emergency  care. " 

A  raw  PRAISE  THE  MILITARY  WAY 

Army  psychiatrist  Dr.  Lee  Haller  said  he 
did  not  wait  until  his  discharge  to  act  on  his 
conviction  that  civilian  health  care  was 
preferable.  "My  wife  was  pregnant,  and  she 
delivered  in  a  civilian  hospital,"  said  Haller, 
who  now  practices  in  Washington,  D.C.  'We 
wouldn't  have  let  her  get  pregnant  if  she 
had  to  deliver  in  my  Army  hospital." 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Kent  N.  Leifer 
rated  the  quality  of  health  care  as  much 
better  in  the  military  than  in  civilian  socie- 
ty. He  was  one  of  the  four  surveyed  doctors 
who  said  he  would  choose  to  be  treated  in 
the  military— 'depending  on  which  facility, 
obviously, "  Leifer  explained. 

An  allergy  specialist  now  practicing  in 
Merritt  Island,  Fla..  Leifer  recited  the  dan- 
gers of  civilian  medical  practice;  physicians 
who  do  unnecessary  surgery  because  they 
make  a  profit  from  it;  physicians  who  order 
excessive  laboratory  tesU  because  they  fear 
malpractice  suits;  and  the  poor  self-policing 
in  the  ranks  of  private  practitioners. 


"Too  many  civilian  physicians  can't  afford 
to  be  honest."  he  said.  'I  found  military 
medicine  more  honest.  " 

Leifer  recalled  his  first  year  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning  in  Columbus,  when  he  was  left  alone  to 
run  an  Army  allergy  clinic,  as  a  glorious 
time.  In  his  second  year.  Leifer  was  asked  to 
serve  also  as  a  pediatrician,  which  disturbed 
him.  and  he  left  the  Army  at  the  end  of  his 
commitment. 

Leifer  said  he  has  not  enjoyed  the  busi- 
ness demands  of  private  practice  ("you  learn 
by  goofing  up")  and  considers  reenlisting  so 
he  can  simply  •practice  medicine." 

Dr.  Daniel  G.  Knauf.  a  Gainesville.  Fla., 
heart  surgeon  who  served  14  years  in  the 
Air  Force,  also  rated  military  health  care  as 
superior  to  its  civilian  counterpart.  He,  too. 
said  he  would  choose  to  get  his  own  health 
care  in  the  military. 

But  Knauf  added  a  qualification  to  his 
evaluation: 

"Quality  of  medical  care  and  care  provid- 
ers is  declining  in  the  military,  because  of 
the  military  MD  shortage. "  he  wrote.  "Re- 
cruitment programs  are  too  lenient  as  to 
quality  of  physicians  obtained.  .  .  .  (There 
are)  too  many  private-practice  failures." 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Dec.  9. 
1981] 

"Taking  Care  of  Our  Own":  A  Military 

Pledge  Unmet? 
(By  Paul  Lieberman  and  Jim  Stewart) 

Twenty  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  left 
Donald  Bowman  with  lasting  admiration  for 
the  work  of  the  military  medical  system  in 
wartime.  "If  you  have  a  sucking  chest 
wound,  there's  nothing  like  Army  medi- 
cine. "  Bowman  said  recently,  recalling  with 
awe  a  battalion  medical  officer  he  saw  in 
Vietnam  who  calmly  went  about  the  work  of 
saving  lives  during  a  savage  hilltop  battle. 

Now,  as  a  military  retiree.  Bowman  can 
get  free  health  care  from  the  military  medi- 
cal system  in  peacetime,  a  retirement  bene- 
fit he  thinks  he  earned.  "I  spent  those  years 
moving  around,"  he  said.  "My  children  grew 
up  always  leaving  their  friends.  I  spent  time 
in  a  war  doing  a  lot  of  ducking.  Those  are 
some  of  the  prices  we  paid  for  those  bene- 
fits." 

Yet  now  that  the  dues  have  been  paid  and 
Bowman  can  collect  free  medical  and  hospi- 
tal care,  the  retired  West  Pointer  and  Silver 
Star  recipient  buys  health  insurance  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Of  the  modem,  377- 
bed  Army  hospital  only  10  miles  from  his 
home  in  Columbus.  Ga..  Bowman  says.  "I 
stay  away  from  it.  My  family  flat  won't  go. 
They  feel  they  are  treated  like  cattle 
there." 

Donald  Bowman  is  not  alone  in  his  belief 
that  the  distinction  of  U.S.  military  medi- 
cine in  war  has  not  carried  over  into  peace- 
time. 

Responding  to  a  nationwide  survey,  physi- 
cians who  had  served  in  the  armed  forces  in 
recent  years  agreed  with  Bowman.  They, 
too,  said  they  would  prefer  that  their  own 
families  receive  health  care  from  civilian  in- 
stitutions. 

Results  of  the  physician  survey,  together 
with  inside  observations  of  military  doctors, 
are  described  today  in  Part  I  of  a  series  of 
reports  on  America's  peacetime  military 
medical  system. 

For  the  United  States,  military  health 
care  is  a  $6  billlon-a-year  operation.  It  is  a 
worldwide  network  of  160  hospitals  and  310 
clinics  sUffed  by  11.200  physicians  charged 
with  a  staggering  double  assignment;  stay- 
ing ready  to  support  troops  in  the  event  of 
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war.  while  providing  daily  care  for  9  million 
servicemen,  retirees  and  dependents. 

The  American  military  health-care  system 
is  capable  of  handling  12  million  patient 
visits  and  delivering  almost  100.000  babies  a 
year.  Nevertheless,  a  military  which  long 
has  prided  itself  on  self-sufficiency,  is  having 
to  qualify  its  traditional  pledge.  "The  Army 
Takes  Care  of  Its  Own." 

With  a  shortage  of  more  than  1,700  spe- 
cialist physicians,  the  armed  services  in- 
creasingly are  shifting  to  the  private  sector 
the  burden  of  filling  military  health  needs. 
The  government  expects  to  pay  civilian  phy- 
sicians $1.1  billion  next  year  to  treat  an 
overflow  of  military  patients. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution's  reports  are 
based  on  the  poll  of  physicians,  a  survey  of 
medical  boards  in  the  50  states,  court 
records,  visits  to  military  health  facilities, 
and  more  than  200  interviews  conducted 
around  the  country  over  a  four-month 
period. 

The  examination  of  military  medicine  was 
prompted,  in  part,  by  a  series  of  events  at 
one  of  the  largest  military  hospitals  In  the 
country,  Wilford  Hall  Medical  Center  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base  in  San  Antonio. 
Texas. 

The  Constitution  reported  In  October  that 
Air  Force  medical  officials  had  ignored— and 
later  denied  knowledge  of— repeated  warn- 
ings that  too  many  heart-surgery  patients 
were  dying  at  the  1.000-bed  hospital,  the 
centerpiece  of  the  Air  Force  health-care 
system.  The  warnings  stemmed  from  Inter- 
nal hospital  studies  showing  that  operations 
performed  by  the  Air  Force's  chief  heart 
surgeon  resulted  in  a  43  percent  patient 
mortality  rate. 

In  late  October,  two  former  officials  of 
the  Air  Force  hospital  alleged  that  their 
names  had  been  forged  on  documents  cover- 
ing up  the  problems  in  the  heart  unit. 

On  Thursday.  Part  II  of  the  series  will  ex- 
amine one  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Wilford  Hall  incident:  What  happens  when 
the  military  has  problems  with  a  physician? 
Case  studies  and  a  nationwide  survey  of 
state  medical  boards  show  that  the  armed 
services  routinely  send  problem  physicians 
out  to  practice  on  civilians— without  any 
warning  to  civilian  medical  authorities. 

On  Friday,  Part  HI  of  the  series  Ukes  a 
ground-level  look  at  health-care  delivery  at 
two  Army  bases  where  overcrowded  clinics 
sometimes  cause  uneasiness  and  frustration 
among  doctors  and  patients  alike. 

Military  officials  are  well  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  medical  care  to  the  military 
community.  Polls  of  armed  forces  enlisted 
personnel  show  that  they  rate  healthcare  as 
second  in  Importance  after  salary. 

"The  military  is  a  worldwide  operation 
populated  by  young  people  with  growing 
families. "  said  Dr.  John  H.  Moxley  III.  who 
recently  completed  two  years  as  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  for  health  affairs.  "One 
of  the  things  they  like  to  Insure  themselves 
(of)  is  that  the  basic  services  for  their  fami- 
lies will  be  taken  care  of. " 

But  speaking  last  year  to  a  meeting  of 
military  physicians.  U.S.  Rep.  G.  V.  Mont- 
gomery. D-Mass.,  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  said  he  was  hearing  many 
complaints  from  servicemen  and  retirees 
about  their  health  care. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of 
these  complaints  are  justified. "  Montgom- 
ery said.  "The  administrative  headaches, 
shortages  in  medical  specialties,  and  day-to- 
day problems  in  particular  locations  have 
greatly  angered  the  military  community." 


Montgomery  warned  of  the  implications 
of  inferior  health  care  during  the  era  of  all 
volunteer  armed  forces. 

"Good  health  care  is  one  of  the  benefits 
we  have  promised  our  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents,  while  on  active  duty 
and  once  they  retire. "  he  said.  "If  this  bene- 
fit is  lacking,  along  with  other  reduced  ben- 
efits, it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  experienc- 
ing great  problems  In  retaining  career  per- 
sonnel. 

"We  simply  must  provide  better  health 
care  for  peacetime."" 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Dec.  10. 
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When  Military  Doctors  Foul  Up 

MEDICAL  boards  NOT  WARNED  AS  PHYSICIANS 
ENTER  CIVILIAN  WORK 

(By  Jim  Stewart  and  Paul  Lieberman) 

The  U.S.  armed  forces  routinely  send 
their  problem  physicians  Into  civilian  prac- 
tice without  any  warning  to  civilian  health 
authorities,  according  to  records  of  state 
medical  boards  and  the  military  itself. 

A  survey  of  all  50  state  medical  boards  by 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  found  that  only 
one  board  has  recorded  an  Instance  In  which 
the  military  alerted  it  to  problems  with  a 
doctor. 

Military  health  officials  concede  that 
while  some  of  the  hundreds  of  physicians 
who  depart  the  military  every  year  likely 
have  been  forced  out  t>ecause  of  incompe- 
tence, alcoholism  or  other  impairments, 
there  Is  no  policy  in  any  of  the  three 
branches  of  service  of  notifying  civilian  li- 
censing boards. 

"We  have  never  done  it,"  said  Margaret 
Tackley,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  "It  has  not  come  up  and 
was  only  recently  considered." 

As  a  result,  the  only  reported  instance  of 
the  military  issuing  a  warning  to  civilians 
about  a  bad  practitioner  resulted  from  the 
efforts  of  an  individual  hospital  command- 
er, and  not  from  official  policy. 

Earlier  this  year.  Col.  John  Canby.  com- 
mander of  Ireland  Army  hospital  at  Port 
Knox.  Ky.,  fired  a  doctor  for  assaulting  a 
nurse  on  a  hospital  elevator.  Canby  immedi- 
ately notified  a  federal  prosecutor  of  the  in- 
cident and  then  wrote  the  medical  society  in 
nearby  Louisville,  telling  it  of  the  case.  The 
medical  society,  in  turn,  forwarded  the 
letter  to  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Licensure. 

"If  I  don't  do  It,  who  is  going  to?"  said 
Canby,  himself  a  veteran  Army  doctor. 
Mere  dismissal  from  one  job  'is  not  real 
punishment  for  a  physician,  "  he  said.  "He 
can  still  get  a  job  anywhere. " 

The  procedures  that  seemed  natural  to 
Canby  seem  unique  in  the  military.  Officials 
of  none  of  the  other  49  medical  boards 
could  recall  receiving  a  bad-doctor  alert 
from  the  military. 

"They  should  report  if  someone  geu 
kicked  out  of  the  service, "'  said  Douglas  N. 
Cerf.  executive  director  of  the  Arizona  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  But  he  added. 
""I  don't  think  we're  advised  when  someone 
gets  astray." 

The  survey  of  medical  boards,  statistics 
provided  by  the  armed  services,  and  a  series 
of  case  studies  all  point  to  a  pattern  of  the 
military  handling  medical  problems  much 
the  same  way  It  handles  all  disciplinary 
matters— quietly  and  in-house: 

While  military  health  officials  boast  that 
military  regimen  makes  it  easier  for  them  to 
weed  out  "bad  apples"  than  it  is  for  civilian 
institutions,  the  armed  services  keep  no  cen- 


tral record  of  disciplinary  actions  against 
physicians. 

Only  one  military  doctor  In  memory  has 
t>een  court-martialed  for  actions  relating  to 
his  care  of  a  patient,  according  to  the  De- 
fense Department. 

At  a  time  when  most  states  routinely 
notify  each  other  of  disciplinary  actions 
against  physicians,  and  have  passed  laws  to 
help  their  medical  boards  learn  of  potential- 
ly dangerous  practitioners  in  civilian  institu- 
tions, medical  mishaps  in  the  armed  services 
regularly  go  unreported. 

"As  for  the  military,  I  dont  think  any 
medical  board  has  an  idea  what  goes  on 
there."  said  Robert  Rowland,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  California  Board  of  Medical 
Quality  Assurance.  'I  don't  know  anything 
about  their  quality  assurance.  I'm  worried 
about  the  physician  who  gets  out  and  comes 
back  (to  California)  like  nothing  ever  hap- 
pened." 

AIR  FORCE  WITHHELD  INFORMATION 

The  Atlanta  Constitution's  examination 
of  the  disciplinary  process  within  the  mili- 
tary medical  system  was  prompted  by  a 
series  of  evenU  at  one  of  the  largest  mili- 
tary hospiUls  in  the  country,  Wilford  Hall 
Medical  Center  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base 
in  San  Antonio.  Texas.  In  those  events,  the 
failure  of  Air  Force  officials  to  communicate 
information  about  a  physician  may  have 
helped  cause  a  tragedy  in  an  operation  on  a 
civilian  patient. 

After  internal  studies  at  the  1.000-bed  hos- 
pital showed  that  operations  performed  by 
the  Air  Force's  chief  heart  surgeon  resulted 
in  a  43  percent  patient-mortality  rate.  Air 
Force  officials  approved  the  transfer  of  the 
surgeon.  Col.  William  Stanford,  into  a  fel- 
lowship with  civilian  physicians  in  Milwau- 
kee. The  civilian  physicians  were  not  told  of 
the  internal  hospital  data  on  Stanford. 
They  later  said  they  would  not  have  accept- 
ed the  Air  Force's  offer  of  Stanford  had 
they  known  of  the  high  death  rate. 

On  May  2.  1978.  Stanford  hooked  up  a 
heart-lung  machine  backward  to  a  Milwau- 
kee woman  undergoing  a  routine  coronary- 
artery  bypass  operation,  and  the  patient 
went  into  a  coma. 

Stanford  later  returned  to  Wilford  Hall, 
retired  from  the  Air  Force  and  entered  pri- 
vate practice  last  year. 

A  recent  incident  in  Georgia  showed  a 
similar  failure  to  share  Information  within 
the  armed  services  themselves.  An  Air  Force 
physician  was  transferred  to  the  Army  with 
good  recommendations  and  was  appointed 
head  of  pediatrics  at  Fort  Stewart,  the  huge 
post  west  of  Savannah.  Within  months, 
angry  Fort  Stewart  medical  officials  moved 
the  man  to  a  much  less  sensitive  post  as  a 
general  practitioner  at  an  out-patient  clinic. 

"He  was  not  capable  of  providing  ade- 
quate care,  especially  to  critically  ill  young- 
sters."  said  Col.  Herb  Segal,  chief  of  staff  at 
the  Fort  Stewart  hospital.  'He  had  been 
chief  of  the  (pediatric)  service  at  the  Air 
Force  facilities  he  left.  I  believe  they  lied 
about  him  just  to  get  him  out  of  the  Air 
Force." 

Segal  said  the  experience  reinforced  his 
l>elief  in  'the  need  to  police  ourselves." 

America's  military  health-care  system 
spans  160  hospitals  and  310  clinics  world- 
wide. A  force  of  11.200  physicians  serves  9 
million  active-duty  servicemen,  retirees  and 
military  dependents. 

Military  medical  officials  readily  concede 
that  more  than  a  few  bad  doctors  have  tried 
to  hide  in  the  huge  health-care  network,  es- 
pecially   when    manpower    shortages    have 
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made  the  armed  services  desperate  for  vol- 
unteers. "The  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
currently  list  combined  shortages  of  1.700 
medical  specialists. 

"No  ifs,  ands  or  buts  about  it.  we  get  a  lot 
of  applicants  on  the  run  from  something." 
said  Lt.  Col.  Richard  F.  Helmbold.  a  recruit- 
er at  the  Army's  medical-officer  procure- 
ment office  In  Atlanta. 

"The  fact  is,  a  number  of  older  physicians 
did  join  who  did  not  turn  out  well."  agreed 
Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Pixley.  who  recently  com- 
pleted four  years  as  Army  surgeon  general. 
"We've  had  a  number  terminated. " 

Asked  whether  civilian  licensing  boards 
were  notified  when  the  Army  took  its  own 
disciplinary  action  against  a  doctor.  Pixley 
said,  "I  have  never  felt  there  was  a  problem 
there,  never  thought  too  much  about  it. " 

FEW  DOCTORS  GET  NEGATIVE  REPORTS 

A  Department  of  Defense  spokesman  said 
that  while  the  armed  services  may  not  vol- 
unteer information  about  problems  with 
doctors,  they  will  answer  inquiries  from  ci- 
vilian authorities  "with  the  right  or  need  to 
know.'  "  This  occurs,  said  spokesman  Bill 
Caldwell,  "when  a  physician  applies  for  li- 
censing in  a  given  state  and  signs  a  waiver 
giving  the  state  board  access  to  information 
held  by  the  services." 

Many  military  physicians,  however,  do  not 
have  to  apply  for  a  state  medical  license 
when  they  leave  the  armed  services  to  enter 
civilian  practice.  Although  active-duty  mili- 
tary doctors  are  not  required  to  be  licensed 
in  states  in  which  they  are  stationed,  most 
hold  licenses  in  their  home  state  or  others— 
and  can  return  to  any  of  those  states  with- 
out filing  a  new  application. 

When  military  doctors  do  apply  for  li- 
censes in  new  states,  medical  boards  report 
varying  success  in  getting  information  out 
of  the  military. 

Robert  Dobart.  administrator  of  the 
Maryland  Commission  for  Medical  Disci- 
pline, recalled  his  frustration  trying  to  learn 
details  of  an  operation  in  a  Maryland  Army 
hospital  in  which  a  child  got  a  drug  over- 
dose and  "wound  up  being  more  or  less  a 
vegetable. "  Dobart  said  he  wanted  to  find 
out  who  the  doctors  were  so  he  could  check 
on  whether  they  were  licensed  in  Maryland. 

•'We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  getting 
any  information."  he  said.  Tm  not  saying  it 
was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  impede  us.  It 
was  just  more  difficult  than  dealing  with  ci- 
vilian hospitals." 

Dobart  said  he  finally  learned  that  the 
physician  who  performed  the  operation  was 
not  locally  licensed. 

John  J.  Ulwelling.  executive  secretary  of 
Oregon's  medical  board,  said  that  "it's  hard 
to  get  good  information"  simply  because 
both  military  doctors  and  hospital  com- 
manders frequently  move  from  post  to  post. 
A  background  check,  Ulwelling  said,  may 
gain  the  physican's  discharge  papers  "and 
maybe  one  reference  letter.  Very  seldom  do 
you  get  a  negative  report. " 

In  the  Wllford  Hall  case,  negative  infor- 
mation apparently  was  carefully  kept  off  of- 
ficial records. 

Dr.  Clifford  Buckley,  the  former  chief  of 
surgery  at  the  huge  Air  Force  medical 
center,  said  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  top 
hospital  officials  that  he  write  a  favorable 
"OER""— Officer  Effectiveness  Report— on 
Dr.  Stanford,  the  Air  Forces  senior  heart 
surgeon.  Buckley  said  that  after  he  refused, 
his  name  was  forged  on  a  report  that  made 
no  mention  of  controversy  over  the  heart 
surgeon's  operative  mortality  rate. 

The  Air  Force  was  cooperative  with  civil- 
ian authorities  in  the  case  of  another  physi- 


cian. The  New  Mexico  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers, noted  for  its  careful  background 
checks  on  doctors  applying  for  licenses, 
wrote  the  hospitals  where  the  physician  had 
worked  an^  was  told  by  one  commander 
that  the  man  was  "not  retained"  because  of 
•substandard  care  and  lack  of  communica- 
tion" with  patients. 

Board  administrator  Michelle  McGuiness 
said  evidence  at  a  hearing  showed  the  physi- 
cian had  been  "making  advances  "  to  female 
patients.  The  New  Mexico  board  voted  last 
year  to  deny  the  man  a  license,  citing  "un- 
professional conduct." 

STATES  SHARE  DATA  ON  CIVILIAN  DOCTORS 

The  haphazard  communication  of  back- 
ground information  when  a  physician  moves 
from  the  military  into  civilian  practice  can 
be  contrasted  with  procedures  used  when  a 
physician  moves  from  state  to  state.     - 

Even  civilian  licensing  officials  readily 
admit  that  the  ability  of  bad  doctors  to 
jump  from  hospital  to  hospital,  or  from 
state  to  state,  is  a  longstanding  problem  in 
the  profession.  And  U.S.  Rep.  G.  V.  Mont- 
gomery. D-Miss..  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services,  said  recently  that  the  mili- 
tary is  better  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  physi- 
cians because  we've  got  a  record  on  them." 
In  civilian  society,  a  hospital  may  know  a 
doctor  is  bad.  yet  "they  give  him  a  good 
record  just  to  move  him  on." 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  communica- 
tion of  information  about  problem  doctors 
in  civilian  practice  has  been  improved 
through  two  developments. 

One  has  been  the  adoption  in  a  majority 
of  states  of  laws  seeking  to  force  the  report- 
ing of  potentially  bad  doctors  to  medical 
boards.  Some  laws  require  hospitals  (and 
other  health-care  institutions)  to  notify 
their  state  board  of  all  internal  disciplinary 
actions  against  staff  physicians,  such  as  a 
denial  of  surgical  privileges.  Other  laws  re- 
quire that  insurance  companies  notify 
boards  of  malpractice  judgments. 

The  second  development  is  the  nationwide 
sharing  of  records  of  disciplinary  actions 
taken  by  different  states  against  physicians. 
The  Texas-based  Federation  of  State  Medi- 
cal Boards,  which  serves  as  the  clearing- 
house for  such  information,  last  year  alert- 
ed the  50  medical  l)oards  of  768  disciplinary 
actions— license  revocations,  suspensions 
and  reprimands— taken  by  other  states. 
"Only  a  couple  dont  report."  said  executive 
director  Dr.  Harold  Jervey. 

Gary  R.  Clark,  executive  secretary  of  Mis- 
souris  medical  board,  said  he  would  like  to 
see  the  federation  also  serve  "perhaps  as  a 
central  depository  for  information  from  the 
military."'  Like  other  medical  board  officials. 
Clark  is  uneasy  that  his  information  about 
doctors  leaving  the  military  is  "somewhere 
between  limited  tmd  non-existent." 

On  paper,  military  physicians  are  actually 
susceptible  to  a  wider  range  of  disciplinary 
procedures  than  their  civilian  counterparts. 
Punishment  can  range  from  a  verbal  repri- 
mand to  a  court-martial  and  a  prison  term. 

Pete  Esker.  a  spokesman  for  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
the  Arrays  centerpiece  hospital.  Insists  that 
the  military  has  an  advantage  in  the  polic- 
ing of  physicians.  His  reasoning  starts  with 
the  visible  rank  worn  on  the  epaulets  of 
every  armed  forces  physician. 

""The  chain  of  command."'  he  said,  ""acts  as 
the  board  of  medical  examiners. 

""Discipline  here  is  actually  better  than  in 
civilian  hoapitals.  where  about  all  they  can 
do  Is  take  away  your  privileges."  said  Esker. 
"Weve  had  physcians  relieved  on  the  spot. 
.  .  .  The  boss  man  can  say  you're  through, 
and  you're  through." 


AN  ALCOHOLIC  DOCTOR  NEEDS  HELP 

Military  regimen  also  can  be  used  to  force 
help  on  a  physician  who  might  be  allowed 
to  flounder  in  private  practice. 

Dr.  Richard  Schwartz,  a  pathologist  now 
in  civilian  practice  in  Akron.  Ohio,  recalled 
being  shocked  when  a  new  pathologist  ar- 
rived at  the  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  hospi- 
tal outside  Washington.  D.C.  The  newcom- 
er, he  said,  clearly  was  an  alcoholic  and  also 
had  difficulty  analyzing  tissue  correctly. 

"He  had  bounced  off  several  staffs." 
Schwartz  said,  adding  that  the  man  had  vol- 
unteered for  military  service  "to  obtain 
some  employment  that  would  shelter  him." 
The  military  had  been  ■all  too  quick"  to 
accept  the  physician  because  of  staffing 
shortages,  he  said. 

Schwartz  said  the  physician  first  was  or- 
dered to  dry  out  in  a  hospital  ward.  Then  he 
was  sent  to  an  armed  forces  training  pro- 
gram for  pathologists. 

His  fellow  doctors  never  learned  whether 
the  rehabilitation  program  would  have 
worked.  In  what  Schwartz  called  a  tragic 
ending,""  the  man  died  before  the  training 
program  was  completed. 

According  to  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Navy 
surgeon  general,  most  problems  with  physi- 
cians conclude  less  dramatically.  Most  of 
the  actions  (taken)  are  known  only  to  the 
doctor  and  his  commanding  officer.""  said 
Commander  Mike  Hannas. 

Hannas  said  the  threat  of  writing  a  less 
than  satisfactory  officer-effectiveness 
report  is  the  most  common  disciplinary 
tactic.  The  reports,  prepared  at  least  once 
annually,  weigh  heavily  in  promotions. 

Only  once,  according  to  available  records, 
has  a  military  physician  received  the  ulti- 
mate punishment  of  a  court-martial  for 
poor  care  of  a  patient. 

By  comparison.  216  civilian  physicians  suf- 
fered the  maximum  penalty  available  to 
state  medical  boards— loss  of  their  licenses 
to  practice— in  1978  alone,  according  to  ar. 
American  Medical  Association  study.  The 
AMA  study  says  another  302  licenses  were 
suspended,  surrendered  or  put  on  probation, 
and  that  268  civilian  physicians  were  repri- 
manded or  censured. 

The  court-mtrtial  stemmed  from  the  ac- 
tions of  a  physician  at  the  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gional Naval  Center  in  Waukegan.  111.,  in 
1979. 

The  physician.  Lt.  Muhammed  A.  Ansari. 
performed  elective  surgery  on  an  Army  ser- 
geant to  correct  a  fertility  problem.  Ansari 
allegedly  cut  a  major  blood  vessel  by  acci- 
dent, resulting  in  complications  and  the  ser- 
geant"s  death.  Ansari  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter  at  his  military  trial  this 
August. 

The  sentence  was  a  fine  of  $2,000  and 
placement  of  a  letter  of  reprimand  in  An- 
saris  permanent  military  folder. 

The  lieutenant  is  appealing  the  convic- 
tion. Navy  lawyer  Hannas  said  that  if  the 
verdict  is  upheld,  the  Navy  will  send  the 
court-martial  records  to  any  medical  board 
which  licenses  Ansari. 

In  fact,  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Heal- 
ing Arts  already  is  aware  of  the  case.  Execu- 
tive secretary  Elizabeth  Carlson  said  the 
board  learned  of  Ansari  when  military  offi- 
cials requested  proof  of  his  licensure  for 
their  court-martial.  "We  are  pursuing  it." 
she  said. 

In  civilian  medicine,  such  cases  of  a  physi- 
cians  alleged  malpractice  often  become 
known  to  the  public  through  the  court 
system.  In  military  medicine,  malpractice 
suits  are  far  leas  common. 
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LAWSUITS  BECOMING  MORE  FREQUENT 

One  of  the  strongest  inducements  used  by 
recruiters  to  draw  physicians  into  the  mili- 
tary is  freedom  from  worry  about  lawsuits. 
Active-duty  servicemen  are  barred  by  law 
from  filing  malpractice  suits.  And  although 
retirees  and  dependents  can  sue  t^e  govern- 
ment, the  military  physician  himself  is  not 
liable. 

A  retiree  or  dependent  first  must  file  a 
claim  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 
The  government  has  six  months  to  settle  or 
deny  the  claim.  After  that  time,  the  claim- 
ant may  sue  if  dissatisfied.  If  there  is  a  trial, 
it  is  conducted  by  a  federal  judge  without  a 
jury— a  rule  approved  by  Congress  to  hold 
down  judgments. 

Monetary  claims  for  alleged  medical  mal- 
practice by  military  physicians  are  on  the 
increase,  according  to  Department  of  De- 
fense figures  recently  compiled  for  The  At- 
lanta Constitution. 

Health-care  complaints  for  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  (no  statistics  for  the  Navy  were 
provided)  totaled  488  in  1979  and  567  in 
1980.  The  Army  alone  reported  paying  out 
approximately  $23  million  in  undisputed 
malpractice  claims  for  the  pwriod.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Army  reports  48  lawsuits  pending 
in  1981  as  a  result  of  disputed  claims. 

Enlisted  men  or  women  who  want  to  file 
complaints  against  military  physicians  must 
turn  to  the  Inspector  general  of  the  service 
involved. 

Inspector  general,  or  ""I.G."  complaints,  as 
they  are  known  in  the  acronymic  jargon  of 
the  armed  forces,  are  more  commonly  filed 
by  soldiers  with  job-related  grievances. 
These  complaints  are  checked  by  independ- 
ent investigators. 

Doctors  are  not  frequent  targets  of  this 
wrist-slapping  type  of  action.  The  Army  re- 
corded only  62  medically  related  I.G.  com- 
plaints last  year  and  ruled  only  eight  of 
those  to  have  been  substantiated. 

According  to  Col.  John  Canby.  there 
might  have  been  another  recent  military 
court-martial  of  a  physician  if  the  circum- 
stances of  his  Fort  Knox  incident  had  been 
different. 

The  physician  accused  of  mishandling  a 
nurse  on  a  hospital  elevator  was  not  an  en- 
listed military  doctor.  He  was  a  civilian 
"contract"  physician  hired  by  the  Army  to 
fill  a  spot  left  open  by  service-wide  short- 
ages of  medical  specialists. 

If  the  man  had  been  regular  Army.  Canby 
said.  Td  have  court-martialed  him  or  some- 
thing along  that  line.  I  wouldn't  have  toler- 
ated that  behavior.  And  we  would  have  put 
it  in  the  so-called  credentials  file. 

"This  is  my  hospital;  for  good  or  bad.  I"m 
responsible."  he  said. 

The  Patients— They  Face  an  Impersonal. 

Understaffed  System 

(By  Jim  Stewart  and  Paul  Lleberman) 

Columbus.— Army  medicine  has  been  an 
important  part  of  Jess  Wheeler's  life  ever 
since  Japanese  rifle  fire  almost  ended  it 
nearly  40  years  ago  on  Luzon  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  bullet  ripped  through  an  elbow,  de- 
stroyed a  kidney  and  richocheted  through 
Wheelers  stomach.  He  was  in  the  hospital 
at  Fort  Devens.  Mass..  for  nine  months. 
When  he  was  released,  he  decided  to  stay  in 
the  Army  for  tuiother  tour,  and  then  an- 
other. "After  that,  I  started  weighing  the 
benefits,"  said  Wheeler,  who  just  turned  66. 

"I  saw  both  my  parents  go  through  long 
bouts  with  bad  illnesses.  They  didn't  have 
any  health  insurance,"  he  said.  "My  sisters 


and  I  dug  deep  to  pay  the  bills.  I  didn't  want 
the  same  thing  to  ever  happen  to  me." 

For  Wheeler,  the  financial  security  he 
sought  from  health  worries  has  paid  off.  He 
feels  the  Army  has  made  good  its  promise  to 
reward  his  retirement  with  free  medical  and 
hospital  care.  Twice,  the  military  has  seen 
him  through  major  difficulties,  once  with  a 
triple  coronary-artery  bypass  operation  the 
government  largely  paid  for  at  a  civilian 
hospital  in  Columbus. 

"Oh,  sure,  things  have  changed."  Wheeler 
said.  "Now.  I"m  just  another  old  colonel  .  .  . 
and  sometimes  get  treated  like  one.  It  both 
ers  some  of  my  friends  to  be  treated  that 
way.  but  that"s  the  way  it  Is  now."" 

The  ""way  it  Is  now"'  Is  bothering  a  great 
many  people  among  the  95.000  active-duty 
soldiers,  their  dependents,  and  military  re- 
tirees who  live  in  or  near  this  west  Georgia 
riverside  town  that  hosts  Port  Benning. 
home  of  the  United  States  infantry. 

Some  retirees,  like  Etonald  Bowman  of  Co- 
lumbus, buy  their  own  health  insurance 
now  rather  than  accept  the  free  care  at  Fort 
Benning's  Martin  Army  Community  Hospi- 
tal. "My  family  flat  won't  go."  said 
Bowman.  Even  some  active-duty  military 
personnel  at  Fort  Benning— who  receive 
first  priority  for  treatment— seek  out  civil- 
ian care  and  hospitalization,  according  to 
area  physicians. 

In  a  sense.  Martin  Army  Hospital  and  the 
diverse  population  it  serves  are  a  microcosm 
of  the  military  health  system  that  has  long 
prided  itself  on  the  pledge  to  "take  care  of 
its  own.""  Reflected  there  are  the  concerns 
about  "second-class  care "  being  voiced  by 
some  in  the  armed  forces.  Also  to  be  seen 
are  signs  of  a  system  being  overwhelmed. 
Short  by  more  than  1,700  physicians,  the 
armed  services  are  increasingly  sending 
their  dependents  and  retirees  to  the  civilian 
sector  for  medical  help— more  than  1.1  mil- 
lion of  them  last  year. 

A  system  many  soldiers  have  seen  respond 
with  dazzling  speed  in  time  of  war  moves 
with  frustrating  slowness  to  care  for  routine 
health  problems,  some  critics  claim.  Fre- 
quently heard  are  complaints  about  long 
waiting  periods,  constantly  changing  physi- 
cians, understaffed  and  ill-equipped  facili- 
ties and.  always,  a  vague  sense  of  distrust 
between  patients  and  a  health-care  staff 
that  works  In  a  free-for-the-asking  service 
system. 

IT  TAKES  A  lot  OF  PATIENCE 

"It  can  be  maddening  at  times. "  said  Mrs. 
Lee  Morris  of  Columbus,  wife  of  an  Army 
retiree.  "If  you're  In  real  need,  you'll  be 
taken  care  of.  But  you  have  to  break 
through  that  outer  shell  of  red  tape  and  bu- 
reaucracy and  explain  the  same  problem 
over  and  over  again." 

"Pregnant  ladies  dont  know  who  will  de- 
liver their  babies."  said  Donald  Bowmans 
wife.  Cynthia.  "You  would  never  see  the 
same  person  twice.  That  can  be  so  unset- 
tling." 

Sometimes  .  .  .  you  are  made  to  feel  like 
they're  doing  you  a  favor  to  take  care  of 
you,"  echoed  Lisa  Rushing,  whose  enlisted 
husband  comes  from  a  family  of  career  sol- 
diers. "It  takes  a  lot  of  patience,  a  lot  of  get- 
ting used  to.  I'm  glad  I've  never  been  real 
sick  and  had  to  face  it.  I  don't  know  what  I 
would  do." 

But  says  73-year-old  Col.  Herman  Gold- 
man (retired),  "'Some  people  are  always 
going  to  complain  about  understaffing.  dis- 
courtesy and  things  like  that.  But  I  never 
heard  one  of  them  complain  about  the 
price." 

The  feeling  of  being  less  than  first  priori- 
ty in  a  system  that  serves  9  million  Ameri- 


cans worldwide  is  not  entirely  mistaken.  As 
Pentagon  officials  will  quickly  admit,  the 
primary  mission  of  U.S.  military  medicine  is 
taking  care  of  soldiers— not  their  families 
and  not  retirees,  who  between  them  account 
for  nearly  70  percent  of  the  health-care 
population  entitled  to  military  medicine. 

In  actual  order  of  priority,  active-duty 
personnel  and  reservists  in  training  come 
first,  according  to  a  Department  of  Defense 
schedule.  Dependents  of  active-duty  person- 
nel come  second,  while  retirees  and  their 
families  are  fourth  in  line  behind  ROTC 
students  in  training. 

"Although  many  people  who  come  into 
the  service  have  felt  that  it  was  implied  by 
aggressive  recruiters  that  health  care  in 
military  facilities  could  be.  or  might  be.  pro- 
vided from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  official 
policy  has  never  accepted  that,'"  said  Lt. 
Gen.  Charles  Pixley.  who  recently  stepped 
down  as  surgeon  general  of  the  Army. 

Ive  never  fought  for  that.  Thats  a  spin- 
off benefit. "  said  Pixley.  We  just  ^nt  the 
privilege  of  taking  care  of  them  to  the 
extent  resources  and  facilities  will  permit. 
But  that  s  not  why  were  here.  Congress  will 
have  to  pass  new  laws  if  that's  our  mission." 

In  Pixley  s  view,  dependents  and  retirees 
play  an  important  role  in  helping  meet  the 
needs  of  military  preparedness  by  offering 
military  physicians  a  wider  range  of  ail- 
ments for  treatment  than  those  normally 
associated  with  young,  healthy  soldiers. 

Not  many  active-duty  soldiers  need  neuro- 
surgery, but  a  neurosurgeon  Is  critical  on 
the  battlefield."  said  Pixley.  "During  peace- 
time, these  neurosurgeons  and  these  other 
(specialists)  have  got  to  have  something  to 
do.  By  committing  them  to  practice  medi- 
cine on  a  different  age  population— the 
older  retirees,  for  example— they  can  fine- 
tune  many  skills." 

We  shouldn't  be  ashamed  of  that."' 
Pixley  said.  "Every  study  shows  that  every- 
thing that  we  do  in-house  is  cheaper  for  the 
taxpayers  than  any  other  option." 

IT  HAS  A  NEGATIVE  IMPACT  ON  MORALE 

When  military  facilities  cannot  accommo- 
date all  the  eligible  patients  in  an  area, 
those  with  lower  priority  have  to  look  out- 
side the  military  for  health  care.  In  those 
cases,  the  military  pays  most  of  the  bills 
through  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAM- 
PUS).  But  the  recipients— unless  they  are 
active-duty  personnel— also  must  pay  part 
of  the  cost. 

Army  recruiters  have  recently  been  in- 
structed not  to  overstate  medical  benefits  to 
potential  enlistees,  according  to  Ted  Wood, 
director  of  CHAMPUS.  which  is  headquar- 
tered in  Denver.  "When  an  18-year-old  is  re- 
cruited, he's  told  that  he  gets  free  medical 
care."'  Wood  said.  "The  problem  we  have  Is 
that  when  he"s  a  few  years  older  and  has  a 
family,  (we  have  to  explain  )  that  there  are 
different  rules  for  you  family.'" 

CHAMPUS  was  created  In  1966  to  handle 
the  health  needs  of  the  burgeoning  number 
of  dependents  brought  to  the  Army  by  the 
Vietnam  War.  Under  CHAMPUS,  depend- 
ents and  retirees  pay  20  percent  and  25  per- 
cent respectively  of  the  cost  for  treatment 
by  a  participating  civilian  physician.  Be- 
cause the  govemment"s  fee  scsJe  usually 
lags  at  least  a  year  behind  current  medical 
charges,  many  physicians  choose  not  to  par- 
ticipate, according  to  Wood,  who  nonethe- 
less has  seen  his  program  swell  to  a  SI  bil- 
lion budget  for  fiscal  1982  and  projects 
"continual  growth"'  over  the  next  decade. 
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Recipients  of  military  health  care  can 
expert  more  reliance  on  civilian  medicine  in 
the  future  and  an  armed  forces  system  that 
"is  no  l)etter  than  a  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator in  the  civilian  sector,"  according  to  a 
1979  study  by  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army,  which  lobbies  for  increased 
service  benefits  and  has  recently  offered  its 
members  group  health  insurance  to  supple- 
ment CHAMPUS. 

"The  inadequacy  of  the  health-care 
system  cuts  two  ways,"  says  the  AUSA 
study.  "First,  it  has  a  negative  impact  on 
morale  by  imposing  continuous  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  soldiers  about  what  they 
might  expect  in  the  way  of  care  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Second,  its  gross 
shortage  of  capability  makes  it  largely  in- 
capable of  responding  to  a  sudden  mobiliza- 
tion requirement." 

"Taken  in  sum  (these  problems)  consti- 
tute the  prime  current  threat  to  the  morale 
and  well-being  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,"  the  report  concludes. 

I  TELL  YOO,  I  WAS  SCARED  TO  DEATH 

Prom  ground  level.  Martin  Army  Commu- 
nity Hospital  rises  like  a  latter-day  block- 
house above  the  scrub  oaks  and  clay  hill- 
ocks that  dominate  the  landscape  here. 
Across  the  street  are  the  commissary,  the 
post  exchange  and  smaller  facilities  where 
soldiers  and  their  families  can  save  money 
buying  at  discount  prices.  Like  the  hospital, 
these  facilities  are  part  of  what  Congress 
calls  the  "total  compensation"  due  our  serv- 
icemen and  women. 

Like  most  Army  hospitals,  Martin  Army  is 
designed  for  rapid  expansion  during  war. 
Five  operating  rooms  stand  ready  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  that  are  routinely  used.  In 
a  crisis,  bed  space  could  be  nearly  tripled. 

In  the  Army  system  of  care,  Martin  Army 
is  a  "community"  hospital,  meaning  that  it 
can  provide  primary  care  and  diagnostic 
service  and  perform  some  surgery  for  a  wide 
variety  of  patients.  Patients  requiring  more 
sophisticated  surgery  or  diagnosis  are  shut- 
tled from  Martin  Army  on  twice-weekly 
medical  evacuation  flights  to  three  of  the 
Army's  eight  training  hospitals:  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center  in  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Eisenhower  Medical  Center  in  Au- 
gusta: and  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Martin  Army  works  quite  like  any  civilian 
hospital  of  a  comparable  size.  On  an  average 
day,  nearly  200  of  iU  beds  will  be  filled  and 
more  than  1,600  patients  will  come  through 
for  treatment,  prescriptions  or  diagnosis. 
The  hospital  maintains  a  round-the-clock 
emergency-room  and  ambulance  service, 
while  non-emergency  appointments  normal- 
ly require  a  two-week  waiting  period,  accord- 
ing to  an  Army  spokesman. 

Sometimes  the  wait  is  longer.  After  expe- 
riencing heavy,  unexpected  hemorrhaging. 
Ann  Beamesderfer,  the  wife  of  a  retired 
Army  officer,  scheduled  an  appointed  for  a 
biopsy  at  Martin  Army.  "They  told  me  to 
check  ba<SETfi"two  weeks  then  they  told  me 
to  checki  back  the  next  month,"  she  said,  "It 
was  two  months  before  I  heard  if  they  had 
found  anything.  I  tell  you,  I  was  scared  to 
death." 

The  Beamesderfers  are  part  of  Martin 
Army's  family-practice  plan,  the  most  popu- 
lar, by  far,  of  the  hospital's  services.  One  of 
the  chief  complaints  made  by  patients  in 
the  military  system  is  that  they  rarely  see 
the  same  physician.  To  provide  continuity 
of  care  and  a  sense  of  patient-physician  re- 
lationship, the  services  began  assigning 
some  families  to  a  single  physician  they 


could    call,    make    appointments    with    and 
consult  just  as  in  the  civilian  system. 

The  program  was  an  instant  success  with 
patients.  However,  because  of  the  shortage 
of  family-practice  physicians,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  patients  (15.000  out  of  95,000 
at  Port  Benning)  is  able  to  participate. 
Others  wishing  to  join  place  their  names  on 
a  waiting  list.  Active-duty  soldiers  report 
waits  of  several  months,  while  retirees  can 
expect  to  wait  2'/^  years,  according  to  a  Fort 
Benning  spokesman. 

IT'S  A  PI^IN  MANPOWEH  SITUATION 

Martin  Array's  reputation  among  Colum- 
bus citizenry  appears  to  take  its  color  from 
the  hospital's  association  with  the  military 
as  much  as  from  the  actual  health  care  pro- 
vided there. 

m  tell  you.  I  was  in  the  Army  ogee," 
said  Columbus  police  Officer  Ken  Wessner. 
"I  know  what  its  like.  Now,  if  we  had  a  real 
bad  (car)  accident  right  near  there,  I  might 
take  the  victims  to  Martin  Army.  But  It 
would  have  to  be  real  bad." 

Local  physicians  are  sympathetic  to  the 
hospital's  needs  but  feel  the  military  has 
brought  on  its  own  problems.  "I  used  to 
help  them  out  some  a  few  years  ago,"  said 
Dr.  Joe  Chastain,  a  Columbus  pediatrician. 
Then,  said  Chastain,  after  he  spent  more 
than  an  hour  assisting  in  a  Caesarean  sec- 
tion and  initiating  respiration  in  a  new  bom, 
the  Army  paid  him  $15  for  his  time.  "That 
kinda  cured  me,"  he  said. 

"I  have  seen  instances  where  parents  will 
deliberately  withhold  aspirin  from  their 
babies  to  bring  the  temperature  up  to  103  or 
above  because  that's  the  only  way  they  can 
get  the  attention  of  Army  doctors, "  said 
Chastain. 

With  little  or  no  recurring  patient  popula- 
tion of  their  own.  some  Army  physicians  fall 
prey  to  showing  "less  than  adequate"  con- 
cern for  those  they  treat  and  their  loved 
ones,  Chastain  said,  "If  you  bring  your  child 
in  here  for  care,  I  have  to  be  concerned  that 
you  leave  here  pleased  as  well,  or  my  income 
is  going  to  suffer,"  he  said.  "They  don't 
have  to  worry  about  that." 

Twice,  Dr.  W.  L.  Amos,  a  Columbus  obste- 
trician who  himself  served  in  the  Army,  has 
admitted  active-duty  soldiers  from  Port 
Benning  to  a  civilian  hospital  for  treatment. 
"They  wouldn't  have  had  it  any  other  way," 
Amos  said. 

"It's  a  plain  out-and-out  manpower  situa- 
tion, from  what  we  hear."  said  Dr.  John 
Watson,  president  of  the  Muscogee  County 
Medical  Society.  "We  think  they  do  a  good 
practice,  yet  we  think  they  don't  have  the 
expertise  that,  frankly,  they  should  have  in 
some  areas." 

Local  physicians  are  also  mindful  of 
events  surrounding  one  member  of  Martin 
Army's  staff,  Dr.  Emil  Romltan,  an  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist  who  serves  as  a  ci- 
vilian contract  physician  for  the  Army. 

Romitan  had  been  asked  to  leave  two 
Michigan  hospitals  after  questions  about  his 
competency  arose,  according  to  court 
records  on  file  in  Macon.  Oa.  After  moving 
to  Georgia  and  subsequently  encountering 
problems  at  a  Macon  hospital,  Romitan 
filed  suit  In  federal  court  In  1979  seeking  an 
injunction  to  keep  the  hospital  authorities 
from  cutting  off  his  hospital  and  surgical 
privileges. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Wilbur  Owens  curtly 
dismissed  the  suit:  "Dr.  Romitan  in  the 
opinion  of  e^'ery  doctor  whose  deposition 
has  been  taken  is  not  presently  competent 
to  practice  as  an  ear,  nose  and  throat  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  in  the  defendant  hospital 
or  any  other  hospital,"  Owens  wrote. 


Officials  at  Martin  Army,  where  Romitan 
had  since  moved,  learned  of  the  court's  ac- 
tions and  initially  relieved  Romitan  from 
duty.  Later,  however,  they  decided  to  retain 
his  services  and  placed  him  in  a  position 
with  "less  responsibility, "  according  to 
Army  spokesmen. 

IT'S  THE  OLD  *CRY  WOLF"  SYNDROME 

Like  many  military  hospitals,  Martin 
Army  is  short  of  some  military  medical  spe- 
cialists. Its  manpower  and  organizational 
charts,  however,  can  be  deceiving.  Author- 
ized 67  military  doctors,  the  hospital  actual- 
ly has  84.  including  20  residents  undergoing 
training.  Also  on  hand  are  26  civilian  con- 
tract physicians,  59  civilian  nurses  and  42  ci- 
vilian technicians.  The  civilian  physicians 
are  needed  to  fill  specially  positions  for 
which  the  Army  has  been  able  to  attract  but 
very  few  physicians— anesthesiology  and  ra- 
diology, for  example.  Martin  Army  officials 
declined  requests  to  discuss  manpower  re- 
quirements at  the  hospital. 

Ted  Schumacher  served  at  Port  Benning 
as  an  Army  attorney  for  three  years.  Por 
much  of  the  time,  his  duties  involved  inves- 
tigating and  processing  claims  made  for  al- 
leged malpractice  at  Martin  Army.  After 
leaving  the  service.  Schumacher  went  Into 
private  practice  in  Columbus.  He  has  since 
represented  more  than  a  half-dozen  clients 
who  have  sued  Martin  Army  for  malprac- 
tice, while  only  one  client  has  sued  a  local 
civilian  hospital. 

"If  you're  oriented  to  civilian  time,  it  can 
be  frustrating  because  the  Army  doesn't 
think  of  time  like  we  do."  Schumacher  said. 
"If  you're  a  soldier  on  sick  call,  the  reason- 
ing goes,  the  clock  still  runs  and  you 
shouldn't  mind  waiting.  Time  is  time,  you 
get  paid  either  way.  So  does  the  doctor.  " 

"I  guess  it's  the  old  Cry  Wolf  syndrome." 
Schumacher  said.  "They  (military  doctors 
and  nurses)  get  so  used  to  seeing  some 
people  abuse  the  system,  who  show  up  to 
get  a  little  free  attention  or  with  a  problem 
that's  not  serious,  that  when  a  real  bad  one 
comes  along  they  sometimes  don't  seem 
geared  to  handle  it." 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Dec.  11, 

1981] 

Sick  Call  a  Reminder  That  Military 

Medicine  Is  Not  as  Advertised 
(By  Paul  Lieberman  and  Jim  Stewart) 

HiNESViLLE,  Ga.— By  8  a.m..  an  hour  Into 
Capt.  Lynn  Whittington's  day  as  an  Army 
doctor,  nearly  50  names  are  logged  In  the 
sick  book,  and  15  young  soldiers  sit  calmly 
on  folding  chairs  in  the  waiting  room  of 
Port  Stewart's  Ttoop  Clinic  One.  One  man 
leans  back  and  moans.  Another  puts  his 
elbows  on  the  chair  in  front  and  rests  his 
hands  in  his  head.  The  others  stare  at  the 
walls,  boredom  on  their  teen-age  faces. 

Sgt.  Bruce  Mullin,  who  mans  the  book,  ex- 
pects {IS  many  as  90  bodies  at  sick  call  In  the 
clinic  this  morning,  a  Wednesday.  "Monday. 
Wednesday,  Friday,  these  are  the  days  we 
have  PT.  physical  training. "  he  says.  "A  lot 
of  people  coming  trying  to  get  out  of  work. " 
The  book  records  the  complaints:  cold." 
"flu."  "back."  "rash."  "swollen  knee. " 
"glands."  ""ear." 

The  names  are  called  one  at  a  time,  and 
the  soldiers  stand  and  walk  slowly  down  a 
corridor  to  the  small  examining  rooms 
where  they  will  be  checked  by  any  of  five 
physicians'  assistants  or  by  Whittington, 
the  one  doctor  on  duty. 

"Polks  come  here  for  every  ache  and  pain 
you  would  never  think  of  seeing  a  regular 
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doctor  for."  Whittington  says.  Then  he  nods 
toward  the  waiting  room. 

"Don't  get  the  impression  most  of  these 
men  are  garbage."  he  says.  He  considers  for 
a  moment.  ""Most  of  them  are.  But  you  do 
see  some  good  medicine."  a  few  cases  of  real 
disease. 

Whittington  is  a  round-faced  man  of  26 
who  speaks  in  the  thick  drawl  of  his  home 
state  of  Mississippi.  He  is  not  here— in  the 
middle  of  the  sprawling  Army  post  known 
to  troops  as  "Camp  Swampy"— by  choice. 
He  would  rather  be  training  to  be  a  pediatri- 
cian. 

But  Whittington  asked  the  government  to 
pay  his  way  through  college,  and  now  he 
owes  four  years  In  return. 

It  was  only  thif.  summer  that  Whittington 
joined  the  ranks  of  America's  11,200  mili- 
tary physicians  serving  in  160  hospitals  and 
310  clinics  worldwide.  Already,  however,  he 
senses  that  Army  medicine  Is  different  from 
other  medicine.  And  already  he  has  decided 
that  when  his  four  years  are  up,  he  will 
leave  for  the  freedom  of  civilian  practice. 

Whittington.  then,  will  be  a  challenge  to 
Col.  Alclde  LaNoue.  the  hospital  command- 
er, and  to  Col.  Herb  Segal,  the  chief  of  pro- 
fessional services.  Part  of  their  job  is  trying 
to  convince  the  30  physicians  on  the  staff  to 
stay  on  past  their  service  obligations,  to  get 
men  like  Whittington  to  postpone— or 
forget— dreams  of  private  practice. 

Another  part  of  their  job— the  main 
reason  LaNoue  and  Segal  were  brought  here 
from  overseas  18  months  ago— is  to  salvage 
the  possibility  of  quality  medical  care  at  a 
facility  where  that  once  seemed  Impossible. 
Even  the  crop  of  Army  doctors  who  must 
practice  their  profession  here  every  day  in- 
variably give  the  post  hospital  an  unofficial 
first  name— "dilapidated."  The  "Dilapidated 
Port  Stewart  Hospital. "  they  call  it. 

Until  a  new  $43  million  facility  is  opened 
in  about  a  year,  Fort  Stewart's  physicians 
will  continue  to  treat  a  patient  population 
of  35,000— half  tu;tive-duty  servicemen,  half 
dependents  and  retirees— in  the  sagging  con- 
glomeration of  wooden  World  War  II  bar- 
racks-type buildings  (built,  in  fact,  by 
German  POWs)  that  has  passed  itself  off  as 
a  hospital  for  four  decades. 

It  was  in  an  operating  room  here  that  a 
nurse  once  fell  through  the  floor,  and  where 
a  physician  noticed  a  bird  flying  above  as  he 
began  surgery  on  a  woman.  It  was  here  that 
physicians  would  try  to  avoid  having  their 
own  families  be  treated,  and  where  the  med- 
ical staff  finally  organized  and  rebelled 
against  a  hospital  commander  two  years 
ago. 

WORST  hospital  IN  THE  ARMY 

""I  think  the  past  history  is  more  or  less 
common  knowledge,"  says  Col.  Segal,  "I 
guess  it  has  been  said  we  were  hand-picked 
to  take  over  what  was  the  worst  hospital  in 
the  Army." 

The  talk  about  the  old  143-bed  hospital  is 
not  as  painful  as  it  once  was.  however,  be- 
cause of  the  modernistic  concrete  structure 
visible  through  the  pines  across  the  flat  ter- 
rain of  the  base.  The  new  hospital  helps 
Segal  make  his  case  to  Lynn  Whittington 
and  other  young  doctors  that  they  have  a 
future  in  military  medicine. 

"Probably  at>out  the  18-month  mark  here 
I  will  start  pressuring  Lynn,  pressuring  him 
about  military  residency  programs."  says 
Segal,  who  has  joined  Whittington  In  a 
Troop  Clinic  One  examining  room. 

A  physician  himself,  as  are  all  hospital  of- 
ficials in  the  military.  Segal  is  beginning  to 
dangle  benefits  in  front  of  the  junior  offi- 
cer. At  a  time  when  the  all-volunteer  armed 


forces  have  shortages  of  1.700  medical  spe- 
cialists, the  game  is  to  offer  specialized 
training  at  the  military's  expense.  If  Whit- 
tington accepts,  he  will  get  away  from  troop 
sick  calls,  but  he  also  will  obligate  himself 
to  more  time  in  the  Army. 

"I  probably  won't."  Whittington  says,  his 
voice  polite. 

A  third  Army  physician  adds  a  different 
view  of  the  situation.  "Nobody  is  going  to 
volunteer  to  do  this  as  a  career.""  says  divi- 
sion surgeon  Maj.  Steve  Herman.  Whitting- 
ton's immediate  superior.  ""It's  not  really 
professionally  rewarding.  You  don't  have 
control  over  your  own  life.  And  there's  that 
threat  that  you'll  be  sent  somewhere  and  be 
killed  instantly. 


YOU  HAVE  TO  BE 


WACKO 


"You  have  to  be  a  little  wacko  to  want  to 
do  this."  Herman  concludes. 

Herman  actually  is  not  making  a  case 
against  the  military  career,  to  the  contrary, 
he  is  starting  to  explain  why— despite  the 
obvious  sacrifices— he  sees  a  mission  "of 
abiding  value"  in  the  dual  role  of  soldier- 
physician.  He  is  talking  about  another  side 
of  military  medicine  than  the  one  outlined 
in  recruiting  brochures. 

A  1977  t>ooklet.  "Your  Future  in  Army 
Medicine,"  tried  to  convince  physicians  that 
military  service  would  be  good  preparation 
for  conventional  civilian  medical  practice,  a 
sort  of  parallel  practice.  "Your  patients 
come  from  the  total  military,  dependent, 
and  retired  population  In  your  area. "  the 
brochure  says.  "Your  patients  are  an  edu- 
cated and  medically  sophisticated  popula- 
tion, representing  the  same  kind  of  diversi- 
fied clinical  cases  you  would  expect  to  see  in 
any  busy  metropolitan  practice." 

Whittington  has  reason  to  question  that 
description. 

Each  7-to-ll  a.m.  sick  call  is  one  reminder. 
The  patients  are  neither  well-educated  nor 
representative  of  diversified  clinical  cases. 
Like  most  of  the  all-volunteer  armed  serv- 
ices, the  24th  Division— a  rapid-deployment 
force  ready  for  transport  to  combat  areas  at 
any  time- is  largely  made  up  of  relatively 
uneducated,  lower-class  young  men.  Their 
medical  complaints  frustrate  more  than  a 
few  military  physicians. 

Dr.  Tom  Danello.  who  worked  in  Whit- 
tington's job  before  entering  civilian  prac- 
tice In  Savannah  earlier  this  year,  still  is 
bitter  over  what  he  calls  'more  a  cattle  rush 
than  medical  duty"  In  which  "many  people 
are  malingering." 

COME  IN  PLAY-ACTING 

Danello  explains:  "Guys  who  didn't  want 
to  go  marching  that  day  would  say  they  fell 
out,'  meaning  they  fainted.  They'd  come  in 
play-acting  with  histrionics  that  were  amaz- 
ing, trying  to  look  like  a  70-year-old  who 
had  a  stroke. 

"In  months  In  a  civilian  hospital  emergen- 
cy room.  I've  never  had  one  person  who  said 
they  fell  out'  and  who  looked  like  that.  And 
now  I'm  seeing  all  ages.  There  you  were 
talking  about  18-  to  22-year-old  kids  who 
should  never  be  sick.  But  30,  40  percent  of 
them  would  come  through  sick  call  each 
month,  knowing  it  would  get  them  off  duty 
for  a  few  hours— and  that  it  wouldn't  cost 
them  anything. 

"They'd  say  anything,"  Danello  says.  "We 
used  to  put  up  a  'sick  slip  of  the  week.'  One 
of  them  said.  'I  can't  see  while  I'm  falling 
asleep.'  The  next  one  said  his  hair  would 
fall  out  If  he  went  swimming. " 

Danello  says  the  frustration  of  seeing 
many  questionable  complaints  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  military  physician.  "You  come 


to  distrust  your  patients. "  he  says,  "and  the 
danger  is  that  the  sick  people  could  be  over- 
looked in  the  shuffle." 

So  sick  call  is  one  reminder  that  military 
medicine  is  not  quite  as  advertised  in  the 
Army  brochure.  A  second  comes  when  Whit- 
tington is  called  to  field  duty  to  learn  the 
procedures  needed  in  the  event  of  war. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  job  that  most  inter- 
ests, and  worries,  division  surgeon  Steve 
Herman.  He  is  a  Brooklyn  native  who  at- 
tended West  Point,  led  a  tank  platoon  in 
Vietnam  and  then  decided,  at  29,  to  go  to 
medical  school.  Nine  years  later,  Herman  is 
a  physician  and  crusty  field  officer  at  the 
same  time.  He  says  he  is  on  "the  cutting 
edge  of  military  medicine."' 

Like  many  top  military  medical  officials, 
Herman  fears  that  not  enough  attention 
has  been  given  since  Vietnam  to  "medical 
preparedness,"  and  he  Is  determined  to 
train  Whittington  and  other  young  Army 
doctors.  "I'm  going  to  make  him  as  sophisti- 
cated a  manager  of  traumatized  patients  as 
there  is  in  the  world,"  Herman  says,  looking 
at  the  would-be  pediatrician. 

Dr.  John  H.  Moxley  III.  who  recently 
completed  two  years  as  undersecretary  of 
defense  for  health  affairs,  argues  that  the 
armed  services  made  a  mistake  by  telling 
physicians  that  military  medicine  would 
mirror  civilian  practice. 

"Its  clearly  a  different  career,"  Moxley 
says.  "It  has  some  very  different  pluses  and 
some  different  minuses." 

Por  Whittington.  a  plus  is  the  schedule.  If 
he  is  like  most  physicians  who  pass  through 
the  military,  he  likely  will  never  again  work 
such  regular  hours.  Usually  it's  just  morn- 
ing sick  call,  then  staffing  an  outpatient 
clinic  until  5  p.m.  On  this  particular 
evening,  he  also  Is  scheduled  to  serve  his 
periodic  shift  as  MOD,  "medical  officer  of 
the  day,"  meaning  he  will  handle  the  emer- 
gency room  at  night.  But  he  then  gets  the 
next  day  off.  "This  is  fat  city."  he  says. 

In  addition  to  the  general  outpatient  unit, 
there  are  several  specialty  clinics  around 
the  hospital  complex.  "No  Walk  In.  Sick 
Call  By  Appointment  Only. "  reads  the  sign 
on  the  door  to  the  pediatric  building.  A 
dozen  young  women  and  their  children  are 
in  the  waiting  room. 

Por  Maj.  Bill  Parker,  the  chief  of  pediat- 
rics, the  work  here  also  is  a  bit  different 
than  it  would  be  in  civilian  practice.  The  av- 
erage age  of  mothers  here  Is  a  few  years 
younger  than  In  a  broad  civilian  population, 
and  many  "do  not  come  with  effective  par- 
enting skills,"  Parker  says.  Because  the  care 
is  free,  the  confused  parents  often  are  not 
hesitant  to  come  in  with  minor  problems 
that  really  don't  need  a  doctor's  attention. 

"But  while  an  illness  may  be  trivial  to  me, 
it's  not  to  the  parent. "  says  Parker,  who 
himself  grew  up  under  Army  medical  care  as 
the  son  of  an  artillery  colonel.  ""And  part  of 
our  job  Is  to  give  support,  moral  support. 
For  the  men  who  went  to  Egypt  (on  maneu- 
vers), its  knowing  that  their  children  will 
be  cared  for  here." 

Parker,  who  has  been  in  the  Army  six 
years  and  earns  $54,000,  expects  to  re-enllst 
when  his  obligation  expires  in  18  months. 
"I'll  probably  go  over  to  Europe  or  into  a 
fellowship,"  he  says. 

PATIENT  .  .  .  NEVER  SAW  IT 

An  obstetrician-gynecologist  who  finished 
his  Army  service  at  Port  Stewart  last  year, 
and  did  not  re-enlist,  had  one  of  the  more 
unusual  experiences  in  the  history  of  the 
aged  hospital.  You're  talking  about  prepar- 
ing a  patient  for  surgery  and  there's  a  bird 
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flying  around  in  the  operating  room."  re- 
calls Dr.  Carl  Dohn.  who  now  practices  in 
Brunswick.  "The  patient  was  asleep,  thank 
goodness,  and  never  saw  it.  And  there  was  a 
hole  in  the  floor  through  which  you  could 
see  the  ground." 

Dohn  arranged  for  his  own  wife  to  give 
birth  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Later,  however, 
his  wife's  appendix  burst,  and  she  had  to  be 
operated  on  here.  The  surgery  went  fine. 
but  Dohn  says  she  decided  to  come  home 
after  she  later  went  to  the  bathroom  at- 
tached to  her  room  and  found  "a  roach  sit- 
ting on  her  toothbrush." 

Dohn  was  one  of  the  physicians  here 
when  the  unfortunate  conditions  combined 
with  an  unpopular  commander  to  prompt 
an  unusual  action  by  the  medical  staff.  Ap- 
proximately a  dozen  of  the  Army  physicians 
signed  a  document  charging  that  the  com- 
mander was  rigid,  refused  to  see  patients 
himself,  and  cut  corners  to  the  detriment  of 
care  at  the  hospital. 

That  commander  was  transferred  soon 
after.  The  new  conmiander,  LaNoue,  does 
see  patients,  as  does  Segal,  who  takes  a  reg- 
ular turn  in  evening  emergency-room  duty. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  earlier  discord, 
many  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  staff  of 
physicians  have  come  from  Army  medical 
training  programs  rather  than  civilian  pro- 
grams. 

Capt.  Tom  Dillard,  a  new  internist,  did  his 
residency  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  the  Army's  showcase  hospital.  He  is 
an  easygoing  man  of  28,  a  North  Carolinian 
who  dabbles  in  writing  country  music.  He  al- 
ready plans  to  undergo  additional  training 
in  the  Army,  but  he  seems  wary  of  making 
the  military  a  career  because  he  does  not 
enjoy  moving  frequently  from  post  to  post, 
a  frequently  unavoidable  part  of  military 
life. 

Dillard  arrives  about  8  a.m..  makes  two 
rounds  of  the  hospital  each  day,  sees  a 
series  of  patients  in  a  small  examining 
room,  and  usually  is  done  by  5  p.m..  al- 
though he  is  on  call  for  emergencies  every 
third  day. 

GET  MISERABLE  ONES  OUT 

Dillard  is  a  positive  talker  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  those  who  are  miserable  in  the 
military  "get  out. "  Still,  he  is  a  little  unhap- 
py that  he  has  to  type  his  own  reports 
("finding  a  secretary  who  can  take  dictation 
can  be  hard"),  and  while  he  doesn't  think 
the  setting  affects  his  medical  practice,  he 
looks  forward  to  the  new  hospital. 

"I  do  feel  bad  about  people  who  come  sud- 
denly ill,  if  they're  going  to  die,"  he  says 
after  making  afternoon  rounds.  "I  don't 
want  their  families  to  think  they  didn't  get 
the  most  modem  care." 

By  6  p.m.,  almost  all  of  the  Port  Stewart 
physician  staff  is  gone,  and  the  hospital 
wards  and  emergency  room  are  left  to  sup- 
port personnel  and  Lynn  Whittington,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  day. 

There  are  five  patients  in  the  waiting  area 
of  the  emergency  room  as  a  soldier  carrying 
a  dirty  child  of  about  2  leaves  an  examining 
room.  "Had  a  bunch  of  ear  infections,  sever- 
al colds,  four  or  five  colds, "  Whittington 
says,  "and  one  real  emergency,  a  fellow  who 
had  a  tree  fall  on  his  head. " 

Whittington  knows  that  all  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  are  abused  by  some  patients 
who  really  don't  need  them,  who  could  just 
as  easily  wait  for  an  appointment  during 
regular  office  hours.  Such  overuse  is  only  a 
little  more  evident  in  military  facilities. 
where  the  care  is  free. 

"It's  part  of  the  job,  I  don't  mind  really— 
until  they  get  you  up  at  2  a.m.."  says  Whit- 
tington. 


As  he  talks  two  more  patients,  soldiers' 
wives,  apparently,  enter  the  emergency 
room  and  sit  down  to  wait. 

Real  Criteihon  for  Staffing  Is  Big- War 
Medical  Needs 

"What  is  the  requirement?  Well,  the 
magic  figure  we  always  hang  our  hat  on  is 
the  number  that  would  be  required  of  medi- 
cal officers  worldwide  in  the  Army  for  the 
first  few  hours,  first  few  battles  of  a  so- 
called  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  scenario.  That 
seems  reasonable,  for  in  actuality,  the 
sizing  .  .  .  during  peacetime  is  somewhat 
based  on  that  potentiality.  Now  that  figure 
was  5,273— documented  a  dozen  times.  Chal- 
lenged and  studied  and  survived.  That 
figure  is  still  valid  today— 5,273. 

"The  specialties  that  we  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  (obtaining)  are  neurosurgery, 
ENT  (ear,  nose  and  throat),  urology  and  or- 
thopedics. These  are  the  specialties  that,  on 
the  marketplace  in  civilian  life,  make  the 
most  money.  And  therefore  it  is  quite  likely 
hard  to  retain  these  specialties.  We  are  sur- 
viving, we  are  getting  better,  and  I  believe 
there  is  light  down  the  road  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel. 

"Our  mortality  and  morbidity  was  spec- 
tacularly low  in  Vietnam.  Why?  Because  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  cases  where  the 
man  was  wounded,  at  the  site  of  the  wound- 
ing within  15  or  20  minutes  we  could  have  a 
helicopter  pick  him  up  and  deliver  him  right 
into  the  hands  of  a  surgeon.  We  can  never 
assume  that  we  will  have  that  luxury  again. 
We  can  never  assume,  for  example,  that  this 
country  will  have  air  superiority  and  be  able 
to  do  that  again. 

"Although  many  people  who  come  into 
the  service  have  felt  that  it  was  implied  by 
aggressive  recruiters  that  health  care  in 
military  facilities  could  be,  or  might  be,  pro- 
vided from  cradle  to  grave,  official  policy 
has  never  accepted  that.  The  magic  figure 
of  5.273  phyaicians.  for  example,  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  dependents  and  re- 
tirees who  are  eligible  for  care— absolutely 
none.  It's  based  on  the  active-duty  mission. 

"The  fact  is  (that)  a  number  of  older  phy- 
sicians did  join  who  did  not  turn  out  well. 
There  are  others  who  have  been  outstand- 
ing. It's  hard  to  make  an  across-the-board 
generalization.  The  fact  is,  though,  that  if 
you  have  one  bad  apple,  it  looks  like  the 
whole  world  is  full  of  bad  apples.  We  have 
tried  to  detect  those.  We  are  definitely 
tightening  our  belt.  Our  standards  today  are 
much  more  critical.  We  are  extremely  cau- 
tious on  foreign  medical  graduates,  for  ex- 
ample. I'll  admit  that  some  of  our  post  and 
station  hospitals  looked  like  a  foreign  legion 
for  a  while. 

"Sick  call  Is  as  old  as  armies,  5,000  years 
old.  There  will  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
troops  that  will  malinger  to  get  out  of  some- 
thing. That's  also  the  job  of  the  doctor. 
Some  doctor  has  to  bite  the  bullet,  even 
though  it's  wasting  his  time,  and  say.  Sol- 
dier, there's  nothing  wrong  with  you.  Go 
back  to  duty."  Somebody  has  to  do  that. 

"It  is  alleged  occasionally  that  there  Is  a 
conflict,  that  you  can't  be  a  good  physician 
and  a  good  soldier.  That  Is  a  myth.  There  is 
no  reason  io  the  world  why  the  goal  of 
every  military  physician  should  not  be  to  be 
an  outstanding  physician,  an  outstanding 
medical  specialist,  (m  outstanding  soldier, 
airman  or  sailor.  Why  should  they  be  one 
first?  Yes.  the  military  milieu  has  its  tradi- 
tions, customs  and  regulations.  But  when  in 
Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do,  or  don't  go  to 
Rome." 
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Medical  Care— U.S.  Can  Give  in  Wartime 
Inadequate? 

(Col.  Chris.  Bisgard  heads  the  military 
medical  preparedness  unit  at  the  Pentagon 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Bisgard  joined  the 
Army  in  1973,  while  in  medical  school.  He 
studied  aerospace  medicine,  spent  a  year  in 
Vietnam  ("where  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  helpless  wounded  people  are"),  and 
later  transferred  to  the  Air  Force.  To  Bis- 
gard, civilian  medicine  is  "totally  focused  on 
disease  .  .  .  the  sick  patient  coming  into 
your  office."  He  prefers  military  medicine, 
whose  goal  he  describes  as  "to  keep  people 
from  getting  sick  in  the  first  place. "  At  his 
office  in  the  Pentagon,  which  is  dominated 
by  a  huge  wall  map  of  the  world.  Bisgard  de- 
scribed his  concern  over  the  war  readiness 
of  America's  military  medical  corps:) 

"Somebody  has  got  to  take  care  of  the 
people  who  put  their  butts  on  the  line.  In 
Vietnam,  the  care  was  very  good.  But  start- 
ing in  1973  when  the  draft  ended,  everybody 
expected  the  military  budget  to  go  down. 
Military  medicine  became  a  peacetime  pur- 
suit—Take care  of  those  eligible  benefici- 
aries.' Physicians  were  put  in  hospitals  to 
deliver  medical  care.  A  whole  generation 
grew  up  thinking  that's  all  there  was— 
peacetime  military  medicine. 

"The  conscious  recognition  that  war  is  a 
possibility  is  hard  to  accept,  not  Just  for  the 
military.  In  1978,  79  maybe,  there  started  to 
be  a  growing  awareness  in  the  military  med- 
ical community  that  the  Soviet  threat  was 
greater  than  we  had  appreciated,  and  that 
that  had  some  medical  implications.  What 
we  saw  frightened  us.  .  .  . 

"We  have  three  active  Marine  divisions. 
Those  are  forces  which  could  be  committed 
to  combat,  if  that  is  the  national  will.  But 
the  medical  support,  adequate  medical  sup- 
port, doesn't  exist.  We  don't  have  a  hospital 
ship  anymore.  If  they  go,  they  go  without 
medical  support.  Even  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  our  nation  didn't  do  that.  .  .  . 

"If  we  look  at  a  war  in  Western  Europe- 
just  bombs  and  bullets,  NATO  forces 
against  Warsaw  Pact  forces— they  have  to 
have  that  surgery  there.  If  they  don"t  get  it, 
they'll  die.  Right  now,  we  could  care  for  one 
casualty  in  10  who  would  need  it.  I  mean,  if 
we  took  everything  the  Army  owns  and  put 
it  in  Germany,  we  could  care  for  one  in  10. 

"The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have  less 
than  the  Army. 

"The  price  tag  for  buying  the  supplies  and 
equipment  to  provide  the  minimum  of  medi- 
cal support  is  $2  billion.  This  shows  you  how 
long  we  have  Ignored  this. 

"We  don't  have  the  manpower  any  more 
than  we  have  the  equipment.  The  really 
crying  need  is  in  the  reserve  force.  That's 
where  we  need  the  surgeons.  They're  not 
there.  Coming  out  of  Vietnam,  who  the  hell 
wanted  to  be  in  the  reserves? 

"Today  we  don't  have  enough  evacuation 
crews,  nurses  and  medical  technicians.  (But) 
just  having  physicians  and  nurses  isn't 
enough.  They  have  to  be  trained  to  handle 
casualties.  It's  different,  and  you  don't  get 
that  doing  regular  peacetime  medical  care. 

"Five  years  ago.  the  attitude  (toward  phy- 
sicians) was.  "If  you  don't  shape  up.  we're 
going  to  send  you  on  a  field  exercise  with 
the  troops.'  The  youngsters  coming  out  of 
medical  school  today,  it's  a  whole  new  ball- 
game.  Today  they  are  exposed  to  field  exer- 
cise. They  say.  When  do  I  go  into  the 
field?'— they  really  look  forward  to  it.  Mili- 
tary medicine  is  different,  it's  exciting. 

"Who  writes  (their  congressman)  and 
says.  We  need  piles  of  equipment  stored  in 
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Europe?'  (They  send)  letters  about  the  retir- 
ees who  didn't  get  care. 

■■(How  is)  the  national  will  created  to 
avoid  a  slaughter  on  the  beach?  We  have 
never  fought  a  war  where  we  couldn't  pro- 
vide medical  care." 


COMMEMORATION  OP  LITHUANI- 
AN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  731st  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Lithua- 
nia. It  is  a  date  to  commemorate  the 
valor  and  determination  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  in  their  struggle  to  defy 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  their  home- 
land. The  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  illegal  annexation  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Soviet  Union  and  has 
continued  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

Lithuania  is  a  small  country  of  3.4 
million  people.  Yet  it  is  a  nation  which 
suffered  devastating  losses  from  both 
Nazis  and  Soviets.  When  the  U.S.S.R. 
retook  the  country  in  1944  from  the 
Nazis.  80,000  Lithuanians  fled  to  West 
Germany,  while  another  60,000  were 
found  in  East  Germany  and  deported 
to  Siberia.  During  1945  and  1946  an 
additional  145,000  Lithuanians  were 
deported.  Still  another  massive  depor- 
tation occurred  when  some  60,000 
Lithuanians  were  deported  in  1949. 

But  throughout  history  and  in  the 
face  of  intense  persecution  which  con- 
tinues today.  Lithuania  like  Poland 
maintained  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  center  of  their  national  conscious- 
ness. With  later  Russian  attempts  to 
repress  Lithuanian  nationalism,  the 
church  there  as  in  Poland  came  to  be 
seen  as  the  defender  of  the  Lithuanian 
national  heritage,  under  circumstances 
of  extraordinary  brutality  to  clergy 
and  churchgoers. 

Our  awareness  of  Soviet  repression 
in  Eastern  Europe  is  today  riveted  on 
the  human  tragedy  unfolding  in 
Poland.  But  it  is  important  for  us  to 
also  recognize  the  history  the  Lithua- 
nian people  have  shared  with  the 
Polish  people.  Since  the  unrest  in 
Poland,  the  Soviet  KGB  has  been  in- 
tensifying its  harassment  of  the  Lith- 
uanian church.  Soviet  authorities  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  choke  off  the 
flow  of  news  from  Polsuid  and  block 
travel  across  the  Polish-Lithuanian 
border. 

Mr.  President,  the  solidarity  we 
Americans  have  come  to  express  over 
the  last  year  with  the  people  of 
Poland  must  today  be  extended  to  the 
courageous  efforts  and  steadfastness 
of  Lithuania's  people  as  they  intensify 
their  struggle  against  Soviet  repres- 
sion. 


WESTERN  ALLIANCE 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  sorry  state  of  the 


NATO  alliance.  Americans  fret  over 
the  growing  pacifist  movement  in 
Europe  and  the  seeming  unwillingness 
of  our  Atlantic  partners  to  carry  their 
share  of  the  mutual  defense  burden. 
Europeans,  in  turn,  perceive  a  neo-iso- 
lationist  trend  in  American  politics 
and  complain— with  some  justice— that 
this  country  has  no  coherent  foreign 
policy. 

These  are  large,  complex,  and  diffi- 
cult problems,  but  they  are  not  insur- 
mountable. An  article  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  suggests  plausible  solu- 
tions. Mr.  Gerald  Frost,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Defense  and 
Strategic  Studies  in  London,  declares 
that  what  is  needed  now  is  "the  great- 
er integration  and  harmonization  of 
U.S.  and  European  security  interests." 
Mr.  Frost  offers  what  is  easily  the 
most  concise,  penetrating,  and  useful 
analysis  of  this  subject  that  I  have 
ever  read.  I  ask  that  the  complete  text 
of  his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  24. 
1982] 
A  Last  Chance  To  Save  the  Western 
Alliance 
(By  Gerald  Frost) 
Even  before  recent  events  in  Poland  many 
Americans  were  evidently  very  disatisfied 
with  the  state  of  the  Western  Alliance  and 
the  behavior  of  their  European  allies,  some 
of  them  even  to  the  point  of  advocating  the 
withdrawl  of  U.S.  forces  from  NATO. 

According  to  a  commonly  expressed  view, 
we  Europeans  are  freeloaders,  unwilling  to 
spend  enough  to  defend  ourselves.  Nor  can 
we  be  relied  on  to  support  the  U.S.  political- 
ly and  diplomatically  when,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Poland  and  Afghanistan,  America  re- 
sponds to  Soviet  aggression  or  expansionism 
with  some  degree  of  firmness. 

Further,  we  are  said  to  be  politically  am- 
bivalent toward  Soviet  communism;  or  com- 
ments about  events  in  South  America  are 
ill-informed  as  well  as  Inappropriate  coming 
from  supposed  allies:  and,  even  more  ex- 
traordinary, some  of  us  are  more  frightened 
by  the  cruise  and  Pershing  II  missiles, 
which  are  not  yet  developed,  thim  by  the 
Soviet  SS-20S,  which  are  deployed  and  tar- 
geted at  European  cities  and  military  bases. 
This  view  is  sadly  justified  in  many  re- 
spects, but  it  overlooks  a  number  of  salient 
features  of  the  situation.  As  a  result,  it  ig- 
nores opportunities  for  strengthening  the 
alliance  which  exists  even  at  this  very  late 
stage. 

The  criticisms  tend  to  treat  Europe  as  an 
homogeneous  entity,  uniformly  effete  and 
tardy  In  its  response.  As  a  result  the  critics 
overlook  the  fact  that  many  In  Europe  rec- 
ognize the  dangers  of  their  continent  be- 
coming Flnlandlzed  or,  even  more  tragically, 
self-Finlandlzed.  Accordingly,  a  significant 
number  would  have  perferred  a  prompter, 
more  robust,  more  unified  response  to 
events  in  Poland,  including  the  cancellation 
of  the  gas  pipeline  and  a  grain  embargo. 

Moreover,  opinion  polls  regularly  demon- 
strate that  the  vast  majority  of  people  in 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  West  Germany  Is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  demands  of  the  Uni- 
lateralist disarmament  movement  and  har- 
bors a  deep  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  rulers. 

The  relatively  bland  statements  and  com- 
muniques from  the  Council  of  EEC  Foreign 


Ministers  on  Poland  and  other  aspects  of 
East-West  relations  should  not  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  most  accurate  guide  to  gov- 
ernmental or  public  opinion,  or  even  taken 
very  seriously,  but  merely  regarded  as  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  Indeed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  need  for  European  •unity" 
is  now  used  by  some  Europeans  as  an  excuse 
for  total  inertia,  thus  causing  disunity  in 
the  alliance. 

In  conversations  with  European  leaders 
the  U.S.  administration  should  make  it 
plain  that  it  expects  them  to  give  member- 
ship of  the  alliance— upon  which  Europeans 
still  depend  in  large  measure  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  national  sovereignties,  their 
individual  freedoms  and  even  their  lives- 
higher  priority  than  unity  within  the  EEC. 
which  merely  provides  a  framework  of  eco- 
nomic rules  and  subsidies,  and  maybe  a 
degree  of  political  cohesion.  Plainly  the  alli- 
ance cannot  forever  be  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  American  appeals  to  the  allies  for 
support,  which  result  in  tardy  and  inad- 
equate responses,  and  it  is  not  only  the 
Americans  who  recognize  this  hard  fact. 

A  major  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
therefore  should  be  the  strengthening  of 
the  pro-Atlantic  forces  within  Europe. 
Many  recent  U.S.  decisions,  for  example 
President  Carter's  decision  to  cancel  the  de- 
velopment of  the  neutron  weapon  after 
West  German  Chancellor  Schmidt  and  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  Callaghan  had  won 
fierce  domestic  battles  to  deploy  it.  have  not 
had  this  effect:  numerous  other  examples 
could  be  easily  cited. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
what  gave  the  alliance  a  rock-like  stability 
in  the  post-war  era  was  the  massive  nuclear 
superiority  which  America  then  enjoyed. 
That  superiority  is  gone  and.  given  Soviet 
superiority  in  conventional  and  theater  nu- 
clear warfare.  NATO  strategy,  depending  ul- 
timately on  America's  willingness  to  use 
ICBMs.  thereby  putting  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee at  risk  in  order  to  defend  Bonn  and 
Pairs,  looks  less  credible  now  than  it  has  at 
any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cold 
War. 

As  a  result,  measures  which  appear  to  go 
some  way  to  integrate  American  and  Euro- 
pean defense  interests  strengthen  the  alli- 
ance. Conversely,  measures  and  even  state- 
ments which  favor  the  decoupling  of  U.S. 
security  from  that  of  Europe  are  bad  for  the 
alliance  and  will  surely  lead  to  greater  insta- 
bility and  collective  neurosis  in  Europe,  a 
more  marked  tendency  to  appease  the 
Soviet  leadership  among  European  leaders, 
and  a  greater  belligerence  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Soviet  Politburo. " 

Although  it  appeared  to  stop  the  Europe- 
an peace  movement  in  its  tracks.  President 
Reagan's  recent  peace  initiative  can  be  criti- 
cized on  these  grounds.  The  two  weapons, 
cruise  and  Pershing  II.  which  President 
Reagan  offered  to  cancel  in  return  for  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  of  the  SS-20s.  are  both 
considered  indispensable  to  NATO  strategy, 
even  if  the  Russians  accepted  the  deal,  be- 
cause they  are  able  to  penetrate  "hardened" 
Soviet  targets.  Additionally,  cruise  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  'linkage"  between  the  bat- 
tlefield weapons,  which  on  the  NATO  side 
are  mostly  unimpressive,  and  the  American 
ICBMs.  If  the  Reagan  offer  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted at  the  present  talks  in  Geneva,  the 
military  balance  in  Europe  would  take  an 
even  more  unfavorable  tilt  than  the  one  ex- 
isting at  present. 

What  is  needed  then  is  the  greater  inte- 
gration and  harmonization  of  U.S.  and  Eu- 
ropean   security     interests.     If    Europeans 
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make  the  mistake  of  indulging  in  the  dan- 
gerous fantasy  of  an  independent  foreign 
policy  while  still  relying  on  NATO  for  secu- 
rity, America  must  warn  them  very  forcibly 
of  the  consequences.  Small  powers  which 
get  caught  in  the  cross-fire  of  big  powers 
must  ultimately  choose  which  side  they  are 
on.  It  is  not  possible  now— if  it  were  ever 
possible— to  flirt  with  both  sides  without 
grave  risks.  The  American  government 
should  make  it  very  clear  that  the  conse- 
quences of  waywardness  are  likely  to  be 
very  great  indeed. 

Most  Western  European  nations  are  in 
fact  not  as  bad  alliance  partners  as  some 
Americans  suggest:  All  need  incentives  to  be 
more  virtuous.  Ultimately,  faced  with  the 
stark  choice  of  support  for  the  alliance  or 
"accommodation"  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  all 
European  powers  will  opt  for  the  former. 

The  Instinct  for  survival  in  Europe  may  be 
seriously  atrophied  but  It  is  not  yet  dead. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  hard  choices  and  for  a 
common  recognition  that,  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviets.  It  will  be  necessary  soon— some- 
where—to  make  a  united  stand.* 


THE  64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  16.  1918,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  reasserted  once  again  their 
ancient  tradition  of  national  independ- 
ence. In  so  doing,  the  Lithuanians 
showed  to  the  world  the  failure  of 
German  and  Russian  conquerors  to 
subdue  and  absorb  this  proud  and  an- 
cient people. 

Independent  Lithuania  moved  quick- 
ly to  take  its  rightful  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Lithuania  was  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Lithuanian  ambassadors  took  up  res- 
idence in  foreign  capitals. 

In  1920,  the  Soviet  Union  formally 
renoimced  Czarist  claims  to  Lithuania 
and  established  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  reconstituted  Lithuani- 
an state. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  Soviet 
respect  for  the  Independence  of  small- 
er nations  was  then.  Just  as  it  is  now,  a 
sometime  thing.  And  in  1940,  Stalin 
ruthlessly  squelched  the  freedom  of 
Lithuanian.  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

To  this  day,  the  United  States,  to  its 
great  credit,  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  conquest  of  the  Baltic  States. 

A  Lithuanian  Embassy  still  exists  in 
Washington. 

Lithuanian  diplomats  are  still  ac- 
credited to  this  country. 

And  to  this  day,  our  country  stands 
firm  in  its  belief  that  the  question  of 
the  Baltic  States  Is  not  and  cannot  be 
closed. 

That  position  has  had— and  will  con- 
tinue to  have— my  strong  support. 

Whatever  oiu-  point  of  view  in  this 
country  might  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Soviet  Government  is  just  as 
determined  now  as  it  ever  was  to  crush 
dissent,  to  eradicate  religion  and  to 
eliminate  minority  cultures. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  also  de- 
termined—just as  determined  now  as 


they  were  under  the  czars— to  main- 
tain their  distinctive  identity. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  today,  no  reli- 
gious believer— Christian,  Jew.  or 
Moslem— mafy  be  a  teacher  or  a  civil 
servant. 

The  children  of  religious  families 
suffer  severe  discrimination  in  admis- 
sion to  schools  and  universities. 

Yet  in  Lithuania  today,  after  four 
decades  of  Soviet  persecution,  harass- 
ment and  indoctrination,  fully  75  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  practicing 
Roman  Catholics.  Once  again,  Russifi- 
cation  is  a  resounding  failure. 

And,  Mr.  President,  LlthuaniaJi  re- 
sistance to  Soviet  oppression  goes 
beyond  the  staunch  adherence  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  their  cultural 
and  religious  traditions. 

The  oldest  of  the  Samidzat— the  un- 
derground newspapers  of  the  Soviet 
Union— is  called  Chronicles  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania. 

Balys  GaJBuskas,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Chronicles,  is  serving  a  15-year 
sentence  for  the  crime  of  speaking  out 
for  human  rights. 

Another  brave  Lithuanian,  Viktoras 
Petkus,  has  been  nominated  for  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  his  advocacy  of  cultur- 
al and  religious  freedom.  Petkus,  too, 
is  in  a  Soviet  prison,  where  he  shared 
a  cell  with  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  the 
Jewish  dissident  and  prisoner  of  con- 
science. 

We  in  the  West  know  and  honor  the 
names  of  Oajauskas  and  Petkus.  But 
there  are  many  others  in  Lithuania 
and  in  other  parts  of  that  jailhouse  of 
nations  called  the  Soviet  Empire 
whose  daily  acts  of  quite  heroism  are 
unknown  to  us.  We  owe  it  to  all  of 
them— and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  as 
free  men  and  women— to  continue  as  a 
nation  to  speak  up  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  Lithuani- 
an-American community  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  keeping  alive  in  Amer- 
ica the  hope  that  Lithuania  will  once 
again  know  freedom.* 


"COLLABORATOR"  HAD  PAITH 
IN  THE  ARMY 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Collaborator"  Had 
Faith  in  the  Army."  It  describes  the 
case  of  the  late  Major  Ronald  Alley  of 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  who  was  dishonor- 
ably discharged  after  his  release  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  during  the  Korean  war 
for  allegedly  collaborating  with  the 
Chinese. 

I  have  been  working  with  Major 
Alley's  widow  for  several  years  in  her 
quest  to  have  a  fair  hearing  on  this 
matter  before  the  Army  Board  for 
Correction  of  Military  Records.  The 
hearing,  which  Is  described  in  the  arti- 
cle, took  place  earlier  this  month. 

It  would  obviously  be  Improper  for 
me  to  make  a  judgment  one  way  or 


the  other  on  this  matter,  but  I  have 
strongly  supported  Mrs.  Alley's  right 
to  seek  a  reclassification  of  her  late 
husband's  discharge.  I  am  certain  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  difficult  to  be 
unmoved  by  the  human  drama  which 
the  article  describes. 
The  article  follows: 

COLLABORATOH'  HaD  PaITH  IN  THE  ARMY 

(By  Sara  Rimer) 

The  Army  was  Ronald  Alley's  life,  and 
even  after  they  court-martialed  him  at  Port 
Meade  for  collaborating  with  the  Chinese 
who  held  him  prisoner  during  the  Korean 
War  and  sentenced  him  to  10  years  of  hard 
labor  and  disgraced  him  with  a  dishonorable 
discharge,  he  still  believed  in  the  Army  and 
thought  it  would  someday  do  him  justice. 

He  had,  he  declared  again  and  again,  com- 
mitted no  crime  during  his  33  months  of 
captivity.  He  did  3  years  and  9  months  at 
Port  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  and  when  he  got 
out  in  1959  and  went  back  home  and  found 
work  as  a  Puller  Brush  man,  he  still  had 
faith  that  the  Army  would  see  its  mistake, 
restore  his  honor  and  welcome  him  back 
into  the  ranks. 

Twice  he  applied  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Army  Board  for  Correction  of  Military 
Records,  and  twice  they  turned  him  down. 
His  congressman  offered  to  help  him  try  to 
get  a  presidential  pardon,  but  Alley  declined 
that  offer,  saying  that  a  pardon  would  be  an 
admission  of  guilt,  and  he  had  committed  no 
crime. 

Alley  was  a  tall,  husky,  opinionated  car- 
penter's son  with  a  high  school  education, 
the  oldest  of  eight  children  raised  in  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine.  To  the  people  of  that  pictur- 
esque resort  island,  which  he  left  so  hope- 
fully at  age  17  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Army 
and  came  back  to  in  disgrace  at  age  36  after 
Leavenworth.  He  had  no  hobbies,  just  the 
Army.  He  was  55  when  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  1978.  The  day  he  died  he  had  been 
on  his  way  to  see  the  editor  of  The  Bar 
Harbor  Times,  who  wanted  to  hear  the 
story  of  what  had  happened  with  Alley  and 
the  Army. 

Alleys  German-lK)m  widow,  whom  he  had 
met  and  married  In  1947  while  he  was  a  cap- 
tain assigned  to  the  military  government  in 
occupied  Germany,  did  as  he  had  wished: 
She  buried  him  with  his  war  medals,  in  the 
uniform  she  had  bought  to  replace  the  one 
the  Army  took  away  when  they  sent  him  to 
Leavenworth,  beneath  a  granite  tombstone 
engraved  with  the  American  flag.  Right  up 
until  the  end.  former  Major  Ronald  E.  Alley 
still  believed  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Ema  Alley,  who  after  her  husband's 
court-martial  supported  their  two  small 
children  by  picking  apples,  working  as  an 
Avon  lady  and  operating  Ema's  German 
Motel  in  Bar  Harbor,  has  embraced  the  ob- 
session. She  seeks  for  her  husband  a  posthu- 
mous honorable  discharge,  a  posthumous 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  a 
change  in  military  records  to  indicate  that 
he  was  found  not  guilty  of  all  charges  27 
years  ago,  when  the  court-martial  was  con- 
vened. 

'The  military  was  his  life;  the  sun  rose 
and  set  over  the  military."  Mrs.  Alley,  60, 
said.  "He  was  a  proud,  proud  officer.  He 
would  have  been  a  general.  "  She  never  told 
her  son  and  daughter  the  truth  about  why 
their  father  was  gone,  and  she  remembers 
what  he  said  to  them  later,  when  he  had 
come  home  and  they  were  old  enough  to  un- 
derstand. 
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"He  told  them.  'I  want  you  to  love  your 
country.  It  is  a  great  country.  I  love  the 
Army.  Some  day  justice  will  be  done.  Some 
day  they  will  recognize  that  a  terrible  mis- 
take was  made,  that  I  was  a  good  officer, 
that  I  wanted  the  best  for  my  country." " 

Mrs.  Alley  is  joined  in  her  efforts  by  her 
lawyer,  Gerald  Williamson,  and  by  Don 
Snyder,  a  former  editor  of  The  Bar  Harbor 
Times,  whom  Alley  had  been  on  his  way  to 
see  when  he  had  his  heart  attack.  Synder. 
31,  is  a  writer  whose  interest  has  always 
t>een  in  "the  people  who  dream  and  plan 
and  believe  in  good  things  and  suddenly  one 
morning  they  wake  up  and  find  that  not  a 
single  thing  is  the  way  they  thought  it  was. 
and  they  struggle  to  resist  disillusion  and 
cynicism  and  go  on."" 

These  are  the  characters  of  Snyder"s 
novels,  and  he  says  he  has  found  one  in  real 
life  in  the  person  of  the  late  Ronald  Alley, 
the  only  Army  officer  In  this  century  sent 
to  prison  for  collaborating  with  the  enemy. 
(Out  of  the  Vietnam  War,  only  one  Ameri- 
can POW— Marine  Cpl.  Robert  R.  Gar- 
wood—was  tried  for  collaboration.)  "'He  was 
never  bitter  or  cynical,"  Snyder  said.  "He 
wouldn't  hear  a  bad  word  about  the  Army. 
He  never  gave  up.'"  Snyder  has  spent  three 
years  researching  a  book  on  Alley,  aided  in 
part  by  a  grant  from  the  Pund  for  Investiga- 
tive Journalism  In  Washington. 

lAst  fall  the  military  board  that  twice 
turned  down  her  late  husband"s  requests  for 
a  hearing  finally  granted  Mrs.  Alley  a  hear- 
ing. And  two  weeks  ago  she  and  her  son  and 
her  lawyer  and  Don  Snyder  all  traveled  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  the  five-man 
Army  Board  for  Correction  of  Military 
Records,  in  an  effort  to  convince  them  that 
Alley  had  been  wrongly  disgraced. 

Three  former  Korean  War  POWs  who 
spent  close  to  three  years  In  captivity  and 
knew  Alley  from  Camp  Plve— a  bombed-out 
village  in  the  mountains  of  North  Korea, 
where  more  than  500  American  men  died- 
also  spoke.  So  strongly  do  two  of  them  feel 
that  Alley  was  wrongly  accused  and  convict- 
ed that  they  traveled  here  at  their  own  ex- 
pense from  their  homes  on  the  West  Coast. 

One  of  them,  retired  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
Peckham  of  King  City,  Calif.,  said,  "He  was 
so  proud  of  his  country,  of  his  Army.  I  never 
met  another  man  In  my  whole  damn  life 
whom  the  Army  meant  more  to.  I'll  tell  you 
this:  I  didn't  know  Ronald  Alley  had  gone  to 
Leavenworth.  I  was  so  sure  that  when  it  got 
to  the  review  board  It  would  be  thrown  out. 
And  when  I  read  in  the  Salinas  (Calif.) 
newspaper,  after  Ronnie  Alley  had  died, 
that  he  had  gone  to  Leavenworth,  I  cried, 
because  there  was  no  way,  no  way.  It  was  ri- 
diculous."' 

Another  former  POW,  retired  Lt.  Col. 
Rol)ert  Wise  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  who  testi- 
fied for  Alley  at  the  court-martial  In  1955. 
termed  his  trip  to  the  District  "a  moral  obli- 
gation.'" And  he  said.  "If  Ronald  Alley  was 
guilty,  then  I  was  guilty,  too,  and  so  was  ev- 
eryone else  there. " 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
held  then  that  telling  the  enemy  anything 
more  than  name,  rank,  serial  number  and 
date  of  birth  constituted  collaboration. 
Alley,  one  of  14  Korean  War  ex-POWs 
court-martialed  and  convicted  by  the  Army, 
was  found  guilty  of  charges  that  Included 
leading  pro-Conununist  pesu^e  parades  and 
Indoctrination  sessions,  writing  a  pro-Com- 
munist article  for  distribution  to  the  POWs. 
expressing  opinion  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  an  Imperialistic  government 
waging  an  Imperialistic  war  In  Korea,  and 
giving  to  the  enemy  such  Information  as  ar- 


tillery secrets,  the  signaling  code  POWs 
used  to  alert  each  other  to  the  approach  of 
their  captors,  and  the  religious  and  political 
affiliations  and  home  addresses  of  the 
POWs. 

Alley's  widow  and  Snyder  do  not  claim 
that  Alley  did  none  of  these  things.  But 
they  say  that  all  of  the  Korean  War  Army 
POWs  held  by  the  Chinese  "collaborated" 
in  some  way  In  order  to  stay  alive,  and  that 
Alley,  an  abrasive,  blunt-spoken  loner  who 
was  disliked  by  most  of  the  other  prisoners, 
was  made  a  scapegoat  for  a  war  poorly 
fought.  They  call  the  court-martial,  which 
lasted  three  months,  a  circus  and  contend 
that  Army  officials  had  already  made  up 
their  minds  to  make  an  example  of  Ronald 
Alley.  They  also  say  that  Alley  was  a  victim 
of  the  times,  when  the  military  establish- 
ment was  seeking  to  toughen  its  image  and 
when  the  frenzy  of  wltchhuntlng  created  by 
the  late  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  was 
at  Its  i>eak,  and  the  smallest  things  could 
make  a  man  a  Communist  in  the  eyes  of  the 
suspicious. 

Last  week's  hearing  was  held  at  the  Penta- 
gon, In  an  overheated,  carpeted  room  with 
an  American  flag  In  one  comer.  As  the 
former  POWs  spoke,  one  by  one.  In  voices 
thick  with  emotion  and  remembering,  the 
events  of  30  years  past,  when  Americans 
went  to  fight  a  difficult  war  in  Korea,  came 
back  and  were  relived:  The  fighting  In  50'- 
below-zero  weather  at  Chosln  Reservoir, 
where  many  American  troops  were  captured 
by  the  Chinese  and  then  marched  by  their 
captors  throughout  North  Korea;  the  terri- 
ble conditions  of  the  Chinese  prison  camps 
In  the  mountains,  the  brutal  winters,  the 
lack  of  food  and  medical  treatment,  the 
sleeping  all  crowded  together  on  dirt  floors 
In  tiny  rooms,  the  Indoctrination  sessions, 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  men  who  died 
in  those  camps,  the  suspicion  among  the 
prisoners,  the  distrust,  the  reduction  of  men 
to  animals. 

The  former  POWs  were  Army  men  then, 
and  they  remain  Army  men  today,  and  they 
had  not  expected  to  cry,  but  they  did. 

The  five  civilians  who  will  rule  sometime 
within  the  next  month  on  Ema  Alleys 
appeal  listened  impassively  from  their 
chairs  behind  a  long  wooden  table:  it  was 
impossible  to  read  their  thoughts.  But  the 
two  dozen  people  in  the  audience  seemed 
visibly  moved  and,  like  the  soldiers  who  tes- 
tified, some  of  them  cried.  It  wasn't  Just  the 
story  of  Ronald  Alley  they  were  hearing.  It 
was  also  the  story  of  the  other  prisoners  of 
war:  of  what  they  had  survived  and  how 
they  had  survived  and  how  It  had  changed 
them.  The  numbers  themselves  are  stagger- 
ing: There  were  6,656  Army  prisoners  of  war 
In  Korea,  and  2.662  of  them  died  In  captiv- 
ity, according  to  the  Army  Center  for  Mili- 
tary History. 

■"You  can't  train  a  man  to  be  a  POW."  said 
Peckham,  who  has  been  In  and  out  of  hospi- 
tals ever  since  his  captivity.  "No  one  has 
any  idea  what  it's  like,  what  It  can  do  to 
you.  You're  In  shock.  Nobody  just  gave 
name.  rank,  serial  number  and  date  of  birth. 
"We  were  marched  all  over  North  Korea, 
going  nowhere.  We  would  start  at  darkness 
and  walk  until  daylight.  We  walked  25  miles 
a  night.  Most  of  us  were  wounded.  We  got 
frozen  hands,  frozen  feet.  I  got  dysentery  on 
the  march.  I  was  quite  111.  .  .  .  Camp  Plve 
was  a  nightmare.  People  died  like  flies.  I 
went  down  to  70  pounds.  I  almost  died."' 
Peckham  recalled  that  on  one  of  those 
marches.  Alley  carried  on  his  back  another 
soldier  who  could  not  walk  because  of  frost- 
bite. 


Wise,  a  gaunt.  62-year-old  man  with  gray 
hair  and  sorrowful  brown  eyes,  who  wore 
his  Purple  Heart  on  the  lapel  of  his  suit, 
said  he  was  punished  by  the  Chinese  after 
he  demanded  better  conditions  for  his 
fellow  prisoners  at  Camp  Plve.  "They  took 
me  out  and  put  me  in  a  hole  In  the  ground 
that  was  three  feet  deep.  I  was  left  in  thit 
hole  In  the  middle  of  the  winter  with  a 
iMard  over  it.  I  was  left  there  for  three  days. 
In  my  own  mess.  You're  at  that  point  where 
your  mind  Is  going  to  break.  You're  helpless. 
There  is  no  one  to  back  you  up.  ...  I  got 
pneumonia,  beriberi  and  dysentery  all  at 
the  same  time.  I  came  through  it.  Spring 
was  coming.  I  was  raised  poor,  and  I  knew 
what  to  do.  I  went  out  and  picked  weeds.  I 
knew  I  needed  bulk  In  my  stomach.  I  boiled 
weeds  In  a  can  to  feed  myself,  and  I  sur- 
vived. 

"There  were  over  1.200  men  in  camp  that 
winter.  Everybody  was  suspicious  of  every- 
body else.  We  went  five  months  without 
baths,  without  shaves,  without  haircuts, 
without  a  change  of  clothes.  You  can  imag- 
ine the  animals  we  were.  Tempers  were 
high,  everyone  was  looking  for  a  scapegoat 
for  the  predicament  we  were  in.  Theres  got 
to  be  someone.  You're  so  weak  and  befud- 
dled you  can't  resist.  There  was  one  guy 
who  said.  I'll  give  them  nothing.'  They 
stood  him  on  a  hill  In  front  of  us.  They 
made  him  stand  at  attention  until  he  col- 
lapsed. They  brought  him  back  to  the  room, 
and  he  dl^  that  night." 

After  all  that.  Wise  said.  "We  came  back, 
were  bums,  we're  disloyal."  And  though  In 
his  voice  the  bitterness  was  still  strong.  30 
years  later,  he  said.  "I'm  Army  all  the  way 
through.  My  father  was.  I  was.  I  still  am.  If 
I  were  called  back  today,  and  if  I  were  phys- 
ically able.  I'd  t>e  damn  willing  to  go." 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  Mayo,  retired,  a  former 
POW  who  was  a  witness  for  the  prosecution 
at  Alley"s  court-martial,  was  questioned  at 
last  weeks  hearing  by  Williamson,  Ema 
Alleys  attomey.  Mayo,  57,  of  McLean,  said, 
"I  never  saw  him  or  knew  of  him  to  do  any- 
thing detrimental  to  his  fellow  prisoners." 
When  Williamson  asked  Mayo  If  he  thought 
Alley  would  be  found  guilty  today,  he  an- 
swered. "In  view  of  the  sheer,  overwhelming 
deprivation  we  underwent,  he  probably 
wouldn't  be  convicted."" 

Mayo  hesitated  from  time  to  time  before 
Wllliamson"s  detailed  questions  about  what 
had  happened  during  the  Korean  War.  Wil- 
liamson was  sympathetic.  "I  know  it"s  been 
a  long  time." 

"It's  been  a  helluva  long  time."  Mayo  said. 

Yet  his  description  of  Camp  Ptv'e  was  as 
vivid  as  If  he  had  Ijeen  there  yesterday,  not 
30  years  ago.  ""The  conditions  were  similar 
to  a  miniature  holocaust.  We  were  given  two 
bowls  of  grain  a  day— cracked  com  in  the 
morning,  a  bowl  of  millet  at  night.  We  had 
no  meat  for  six  or  seven  months.  Occasion- 
ally we  got  soybeans.  We  had  no  soap  for  at 
least  nine  months.  We  got  lice.  .  . 

Of  the  three  POWs  who  addressed  the 
military  board,  it  was  Wise  who  came  to 
know  the  intensely  private  Alley  best  during 
their  long  captivity.  ""He  was  very  opinionat- 
ed. He  could  be  very  abrasive.  If  you  didn't 
get  to  know  him.  you  couldn't  help  but  dis- 
like him.  I  got  to  know  Ronald  Alley  quite 
well.  I  liked  the  man.  There  was  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  feel  that  there  was  anything 
disloyal  about  him.  This  man  was  a  dyed-in- 
the-wool  soldier. 

"I  was  35  at  the  time.  I  had  been  through 
the  mill.  When  I  heard  he  was  brought  up 
for  a  couri-martial,  I  could  not  believe  it. 
There  were  much  worse  cases  of  conduct 
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that  were  never  brought  before  any  board. 
The  prosecutor  made  it  plain  to  all  of  us 
that  Alley  must  be  found  guilty  for  the  good 
of  the  service.  I  have  never  in  my  career 
seen  an  injustice  done  in  such  a  vicious 
manner." 

Alley  landed  in  Korea  in  August  1950  and 
was  captured  by  the  Chinese  at  Chosin  Res- 
ervoir 24  days  before  Christmas.  During  his 
33  months  of  captivity,  he  suffered  from  tu- 
t>erculosis  and  dysentery.  He  lost  40  pounds. 
When  the  war  ended,  he  was  flown  immedi- 
ately to  Tokyo  for  medical  treatment.  Doc- 
tors removed  a  part  of  his  lung.  He  spent 
two  years  in  hospitals  recovering  his  health. 
Twice  he  was  offered  a  full  medical  dis 
charge:  twice  he  refused.  His  widow  recalled 
her  husband  telling  the  doctors.  "I  can  give 
my  country  20  or  30  more  years." 

In  early  1955.  after  he  was  discharged 
from  Valley  Forge  Military  Hospital.  Alley 
traveled  to  Washington  to  pick  up  his 
orders  for  a  new  assignment.  But  there  was 
no  new  assignment.  Instead  the  major  was 
read  a  list  of  formal  charges  filed  against 
him  by  the  Army,  and  placed  under  house 
arrest.  Mrs.  Alley  recalled  how  her  husband 
comforted  her:  "He  said,  'Honey,  don't 
worry.  I  have  done  no  wrong.  If  I  am  guilty. 
they  all  are  guilty.' " 

Ronald  Alley's  son  Gary,  a  broad-shoul- 
dered 32-year-old  papermaker  from  Lee. 
Maine,  who  was  six  when  his  father  went  to 
Leavenworth,  also  addressed  the  military 
board.  "The  other  kids  tormented  me. 
They'd  say,  'When  are  they  going  to  let  the 
Jailbird  out?'  I  was  scared  of  a  man  I  could 
hardly  remember.  Was  my  father  a  crimi- 
nal? And  if  so,  what  horrible  crime  had  he 
committed?  " 

Gary  Alley  said  after  the  hearing  that  his 
father's  spirit  was  broken  by  what  the  Army 
had  done  to  him.  "He  was  obsessed  with  it. 
He  had  no  hobbies." 

The  day  after  the  hearing.  Mrs.  Alley  held 
a  press  conference  in  a  spacious  meeting 
room  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Arlington.  The 
room  was  all  but  empty.  Two  reporters 
came,  one  of  them  from  Maine.  Gary  Alley 
didn't  care:  for  him  the  trip  from  Maine  had 
been  a  milestone.  "Mr.  Peckham  and  Mr. 
Wise  answered  a  lot  of  questions  about  my 
dad.  I  know  he  suffered  a  great  deal.  I  know 
now  that  he  was  innocent.  I  was  probably 
the  proudest  person  in  that  courtroom  yes- 
terday." 

The  board  is  expected  to  make  its  recom- 
mendation within  the  month  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  who  will  make  the  final 
decision.  Nearly  three  decades  after  the 
courtmartlal,  after  the  conviction,  after 
Port  Leavenworth,  Ronald  Alley's  widow 
still  has  faith,  as  her  husband  did  all  of  his 
life.  In  the  United  States  Army.  "I  feel  that 
they  will  do  the  right  thing,"  she  said.  "I 
have  a  feeling  in  my  heart  that  my  late  hus- 
band will  be  found  not  guilty.  They  will  give 
him  Justice."* 


ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
BONKER  BEFORE  BIENNIAL 
SUMMER  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ES- 
TONIAN LEAGUE 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
July  my  good  friend  Representative 
Don  Bonker  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, spoke  to  the  Biennial  Summer 
Festival  of  the  Estonian  League  of  the 
West  Coast  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mr.  BoNKEK  In  his  remarks  noted: 
The  United  States,  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
and  inspiration,  has  a  special  obligation  to 


speak  for  the  silenced,  disappeared,  the  tor- 
tured, and  the  exiled,  wherever  they  are.  In 
so  doing,  we  draw  nearer  to  that  day  when 
human  rights  is  more  than  a  slogan  or  a 
dream  to  th«  Estonian  people  and  their 
brothers  and  sisters  around  the  world. 

The  struggle  of  the  E^stonian  people  is  the 
struggle  of  people  everywhere  who  want 
and  cherish  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  entire 
text  of  his  ^eech. 

Address  by  Representative  Bonker 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  t>e  here  today. 

I  value  the  opportunity  to  address  such  a 
distinguished— and  may  I  add.  distinctive- 
group,  for  you  can  rightfully  claim  the  citi- 
zenship of  two  great  countries. 

This  became  readily  apparent  to  me  as  ■my 
good  friend  Mart  Kask  sat  in  my  office  re- 
cently, discussing  the  biennial  get-together 
of  Estonian  Americans. 

Until  that  day.  I  had  known  Mart  exclu- 
sively as  an  American  citizen.  He  is  highly 
regarded  here  in  Seattle  as  a  bright  and  ex- 
tremely capable  public  official.  He  is  a 
leader  in  the  Seattle  community  with  nota- 
ble accomplishments.  To  use  American 
slang.  Mart  dtefinitely  has  "left  his  mark  "  in 
our  state. 

But  as  I  talked  to  him  the  other  day.  I  saw 
another  Mart  Kask.  One  fiercely  loyal  to 
another  culture,  knowledgeable  of  the  histo- 
ry of  another  nation,  devoted  to  the  cus- 
toms of  another  people. 

Mart  revealed  to  me  how  his  family  was 
forced  to  flee  from  Estonia  before  the 
Second  World  War.  then  returned  during 
the  German  occupation,  only  to  be  forced  to 
leave  again  in  1944  when  Russia  again  forc- 
ibly occupied  Estonia. 

Mart's  experiences  parallel  the  personal 
account  of  Hilve  Shuey.  who  was  quoted  in 
this  mornings  newspaper.  And  they  must 
parallel  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals  who  had  similar  experiences. 
Mart  was  younger  than  Hilve  when  he  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  but  he  experi- 
enced the  same  unforgettable  odyssey  that 
brought  him  here. 

And,  most  importantly.  Mart  has  not  for- 
gotten his  native  land.  Nor  has  he  aban- 
doned the  rich  historical  ties  that  draw  him. 
Hilve  Shuey,  and  all  of  you  here,  plus  thou- 
sands of  others  everywhere,  together  in  a 
common  bond. 

AMEKICA  HAS  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

Just  as  Estonian-Americans  have  not  for- 
gotten the  rich  historical  ties  that  bind 
them  to  their  homeland,  neither  has  the 
United  States  Government  forgotten  the 
people  of  Estonia  and  their  fundamental 
right  to  independence!  The  United  States 
has  consistently  refused  to  recognize  the 
forcible  and  unlawful  incorporation  of  Esto- 
nia, as  well  ae  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  continue  to  recognize  and 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  three  last  independent 
govemmenta  of  the  Baltic  States.  The  Esto- 
nian, Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  Charge  d'Af- 
fairs  In  this  country  enjoy  full  diplomatic 
privileges,  perquisites,  and  immunities. 

Our  government's  Baltic  Non-Recognition 
Policy  is  further  manifested  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  issues  National 
Day  greetings  through  the  Charge  d'Affairs 
to  the  Baltic  peoples.  Representatives  of  the 
State  Department  attend  official  National 
Day  functions.  The  actions  of  various  U.S. 
agencies  are  coordinated  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  the  captions  and  place 
names  on  official  U.S.  maps,  so  that  our  gov- 


ernment speaks  with  an  unambiguous  voice. 
We  also  try  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  Baltic 
peoples  by  means  of  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  in  their  languages. 
The  Baltic  Non-Recognition  Policy  is  in- 
herent in  our  foreign  policy,  and  enjoys  full 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
demonstration  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  and  their  in- 
alienable right  to  independence.  It  is  also  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  the  future. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Within  our  government,  nowhere  is  the 
urgent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Baltic  State 
nationals  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  Congress.  I 
can  recall  poring  over  the  Congressional 
Record  in  1964  as  a  young  staff  assistant  to 
a  U.S.  Senator,  and  seeing  countless  expres- 
sions of  support  for  the  three  Baltic  States, 
particularly  on  days  of  national  signifi- 
cance. 

At  that  time.  I  had  little  understanding  of 
the  situation.  It  was  not  until  15  years  later, 
as  Chairman  of  a  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  I  came  to  truly  appreciate  the  depth  of 
feeling  and  conviction  involved  and  had  the 
chance  to  l)ecome  a  more  active  participant 
in  the  issue. 

Our  subcommittee  has  Jurisdiction  over 
human  rights  matters,  as  well  as  policy 
questions  concerning  international  organiza- 
tions. In  fact,  the  subcommittee  that  I  chair 
is  the  only  Congressional  panel  with  juris- 
diction over  human  rights  issues. 

As  such,  we  are  concerned  about  human 
rights  everywhere.  But  we  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  ongoing  violations 
that  have  occurred  in  the  wake  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Estonia.  Lithuania,  and  Latvia 
by  the  Soviet  Union  following  World  War 
II.  Our  subcommittee  has  conducted  hear- 
ings on  'Human  Rights  and  the  Baltic 
States,"  'Human  Rights  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union."  as  well  as  oversight 
hearings  with  the  Commission  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  Subcommittee  has  also  worked  on  a 
number  of  individual  cases.  I  was  deeply 
honored  to  be  selected  to  receive  the  Joint 
Baltic  American  National  Committees 
"Baltic  Freedom  Award"  for  my  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Jari  Kukk.  a  courageous  human 
rights  activist  from  Estonia. 

The  Subcommittee  has  also  prepared  and 
considered  a  number  of  resolutions  calling 
for  self-determination  for  the  Baltic  States. 
One  of  these  resolutions  was  unanimously 
enacted  by  the  full  Congress  in  November 
1979.  This  resolution  instructed  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  forcefully  raise  the  issue  of 
the  illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

THE  HELSINKI  ACCORDS— A  POWERFUL  WEAPON 

When  the  U.6.S.R.  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  on  August  1.  1975,  which  among 
other  things  pledged  that  nation  to  respect 
the  sovereignty  and  frontiers  of  the  signato- 
ry states,  little  did  she  know  what  a  diplo- 
matic weapon  she  gave  to  the  West!  Since 
self-determination  and  protection  of  human 
rights  are  nonexistent  in  the  Baltic  States 
and  other  East-bloc  countries,  the  Helsinki 
Commission's  monitoring  activities  have 
become  an  international  forum  for  the  ar- 
ticulation and  denunciation  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  violations.  Individual  cases  of  Soviet 
brutality  are  raised  at  each  session,  where 
the  West  presents  painstakingly  compiled 
lists  of  persecuted  dissidents,  religious 
groups,  refuseniks.  and  academics. 
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This  is  not  a  mere  exercise.  The  efforts  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission  keeps  the  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  modify  her  actions, 
and  ensures  that  she  will  pay  a  heavy  price 
in  terms  of  public  exposure  and  internation- 
al disapprobation  for  her  violations.  The  ac- 
tivity and  charges  raised  at  the  Commission 
are  widely  reported  in  the  inte'rnational 
press,  and  Congress  holds  hearings  l)oth 
before  and  after  these  sessions.  In  short,  the 
Helsinki  Accords  have  been  used  as  a  brush 
to  irreparably  tar  the  Soviet  Union's  inter- 
national reputation  on  the  issue  of  human 
rights. 

In  addition,  despite  the  Kremlin's  con- 
stant disregard  and  flagrant  violation  of 
Principles  7  and  8  in  the  Final  Act,  there 
has  been  an  emerging  impact  on  human 
rights  movements  within  the  U.S.S.R..  the 
Baltic  States,  and  the  satellite  countries. 
These  movements  take  the  Helsinki  Accords 
seriously. 

OUR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  POLICY— BASING  OUR 
DEEPEST  PRINCIPLES  IN  LAW 

The  Helsinki  Commission  and  specific 
Congressional  initiatives  have  bolstered 
human  rights  activists  and  publicized  Soviet 
abuses.  But  there  is  more  that  the  United 
States  government  could— and  should— do 
on  behalf  of  Estonians  and  other  persecuted 
peoples.  Today,  more  than  ever,  the  world 
needs  the  United  States  to  champion  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  to  incorporate 
human  rights  into  every  dimension  of  our 
relations  with  other  governments. 

In  the  current  debate  on  human  rights,  it 
is  often  forgotten  that  it  was  Congress,  not 
any  particular  Administration,  that  layed 
the  foundation  for  our  Human  Rights 
Policy.  Jimmy  Carter  made  an  enormous 
contribution  by  speaking  out  on  the  subject, 
and  gave  hope  to  oppressed  people  every- 
where by  articulating  the  United  States' 
concerns  in  a  variety  of  forums  around  the 
glove.  But  it  was  Congress— before  Jimmy 
Carter  ever  took  office— that  wrote  the  laws 
which  made  human  rights  an  integral  part 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

Among  other  things.  Congress  established 
the  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  in  the  State 
Department,  to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  We  required  the  State 
Department  to  issue  a  human  rights  report 
on  every  country  in  the  world.  We  placed  re- 
strictions on  foreign  assistance  to  countries 
which  were  guilty  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights,  and  instructed  our  represent- 
atives at  the  international  lending  institu- 
tions to  vote  against  loans  to  countries  with 
poor  human  rights  records. 

Congress  also  added  a  provision  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  unmistakably 
stated  that  the  protection  and  advancement 
of  international  human  rights  is  "the  princi- 
pal goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy."  This  focus 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  upon  human  rights 
was  echoed,  not  initiated,  by  then-Secretary 
of  State  Vance  in  his  1977  Atlanta  address. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  today  that  these 
principles  are  being  undermined.  Human 
rights  is  no  longer  seen  as  a  principal  goal  of 
our  nation's  foreign  policy.  Instead,  human 
rights  is  seen  as  merely  one  of  many  varia- 
bles which  go  into  our  foreign  policy,  and  a 
variable  to  be  quickly  disregarded  when  it 
comes  into  conflict  with  other  foreign  policy 
priorities. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  the  slow  and 
subtle  undoing  of  the  human  rights  policy 
that  we  have  struggled  to  construct. 

To  cite  but  a  few  examples,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  not  named  an  Assistance  Secre- 
tary to  head  up  the  Human  Righs  Bureau  in 
the  States  Department.  The  U.S.  delegate 


to  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
backed  away  from  inportant  initiatives  such 
as  the  special  working  group  on  Disappear- 
ances. Our  government  has  resumed  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  countries 
which  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  violations  of 
human  rights.  We  have  begun  voting  in 
favor  of  loans  in  the  international  develop- 
ment banks  to  countries  with  poor  human 
rights  records.  The  Administration  has  re- 
quested Most  Favored  Nation"  status  for 
Rumania.  We  have  re-established  grain 
sales  and  other  trade  with  Soviet  Union, 
without  linking  it  to  Improvements  in 
human  rights. 

Most  importantly,  the  Administration  has 
repeatedly  stressed  that  human  rights  con- 
siderations are  no  longer  the  hallmark  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  has  publicized  its 
willingness  to  improve  relations  with  coun- 
tries that  are  guilty  of  terrorizing  their  own 
citizens. 

In  effect,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
made  clear  its  intention  to  put  human 
righU  on  the  "back  burner. " 

What  has  the  Reagan  Administration's  al- 
ternative to  a  forceful  human  rights  policy 
been?  "Quiet  diplomacy"  and  "rewarding 
our  friends "  by  disregarding  their  human 
rights  records,  are  phrases  that  are  common 
from  the  White  House  these  days.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  publicly  condemn  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  the  Soviet  Union  while  "quietly" 
urging  our  allies  to  abandon  torture,  assassi- 
nation, and  repression. 

But  human  rights  must  not  be  a  mere  po- 
litical expedient.  It  is  not  a  value  to  be 
quickly  discarded.  Human  rights  cannot 
afford  to  become  politicized. 

Our  friends  and  foes  alike  realize  that  a 
policy  of  "selective  indignation"  undermines 
our  historic  role  of  championing  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  When  the 
United  States  government  closes  its  eyes  to 
torture  and  murder  in  Guatemala  or  South 
Korea,  the  KGB  has  just  a  little  bit  more 
freedom  to  harass,  imprison,  and  torture  in 
Estonia,  the  Ukraine,  or  Czechoslovakia. 

Dissidents  and  human  rights  advocates 
around  the  world  were  given  hope  and 
strength  when  the  United  States  publicly 
committed  itself  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights  everywhere.  Their  struggle  is  much 
too  important  to  be  discounted  and  dis- 
missed by  the  Soviet  Union  as  just  more 
"Cold  War  rhetoric."  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  will  happen  if  our  President  and  our 
goverrunent  focus  on  the  abuses  of  the 
Soviet  Union  but  ignore  or  cover  up  abuses 
by  our  allies. 

If  it  is  to  have  any  integrity— and  any 
power  on  behalf  of  the  Estonians  suffering 
under  Soviet  domination— a  human  rights 
policy  must  be  applied  consistently  and 
fairly,  wherever  abuses  occur. 

POLAND— A  CRACK  IN  THE  SOVIET  BLOC? 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  discuss 
one  of  the  most  important  and  hopeful  de- 
velopments for  people  everywhere  strug- 
gling to  free  themselves  from  Soviet  repres- 
sion—the ongoing  events  in  Poland. 

The  valiant  struggle  of  the  Polish  workers 
under  Solidarity  underscores  the  question— 
"How  long  can  the  Soviet  Union  impose  its 
might  and  will  -jpon  freedom  loving  people 
in  Eastern  Europe."  Soviet  domination 
defies  history,  and  runs  against  the  irresisti- 
ble surge  of  humankind  towards  ever-great- 
er freedom.  Russia  is  encountering  that 
harsh  reality  today,  in  Afghanistan  and  in 
Poland. 

The  scene  this  past  week  in  Poland  could 
be  called  a  revolution,  a  watershed,  a  new 


era.  Whatever  you  call  it.  it  was  truly  ex- 
traordinary. 

In  Warsaw,  nearly  2,000  "card-carrying 
Communists'  behaved  much  like  delegates 
to  an  American  political  convention.  As  one 
newsweekly  described  it:  "They  held  conten- 
tious caucuses.  They  lobbied  in  the  corri- 
dors. They  even  played  a  dirty  trick  or  l*o 
and— most  extraordinary  of  all— they  insist- 
ed on  forging  Polands  communist  future  by 
secret  ballot." 

Through  it  all.  the  Soviet  Union  could 
only  sit  by  and  watch  the  strange  specta- 
cle—with benign  acceptance. 

This  was  just  the  latest  in  a  series  of  his- 
toric steps  Poland  has  taken  toward  free- 
dom, including  the  right  to  independent 
trade  unions,  the  right  to  strike,  a  less  re- 
strained press,  new  rights  for  religion,  and 
less  ideology  in  education.  And  they  seem 
impatient  for  more! 

The  freedoms  which  Solidarity  and  the 
Polish  people  have  won  are  more  than 
Yugoslavia  attained  under  Tito,  and  more 
radical  than  Czechoslovakia  achieved  in 
1968. 

Two  questions  spring  to  mind  from  the 
events  in  Poland.  First,  is  this  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  reform  movement  in  Eastern 
Europe  as  a  whole,  a  crack  in  the  Soviet 
bloc,  an  unraveling  of  their  complete  domi- 
nance in  the  Soviet  sphere?  Secondly.  How 
much  will  the  Kremlin  tolerate?  Where  will 
the  line  be  drawn  before  force  is  used,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past? 

For  the  people  of  Estonia,  the  events  in 
Poland  must  be  viewed  with  cautious  opti- 
mism. The  desire  for  freedom  in  the  Baltic 
States  is  as  great  and  unrelenting  as  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  may  be  only  a  matter 
of  time. 

CONCLUSION— A  CHALLENGE  TO  ALL  OF  US 

When  Mart  invited  me  to  be  today"s 
speaker,  he  noted  that  the  occasion  was  the 
"Biennial  Summer  Festival  of  the  Estonian 
League  of  the  West  Coast."  He  told  me  that 
the  League  is  an  orgsmization  of  Americans 
and  Canadians  of  Estonian  cultural  and 
ethnic  origin,  and  that  every  two  years  you 
come  together  to  celebrate  a  summer  festi- 
val of  ethnic  songs,  theater,  art.  folk  danc- 
ing, and  other  cultural  activities. 

But  this  Summer  Festival  is  more  than 
just  a  joyful  celebration  of  your  rich  cultur- 
al heritage:  it  is  also  a  passionate  reaffirma- 
tion of  commitment  to  your  beloved  home- 
land. 

This  moming"s  newspaper  quoted  August 
Raja,  who  described  the  importaoce  of  the 
festival  as  the  historic  tradition  embodying 
the  Estonian  national  identity.  This  point 
takes  on  extreme  importance  in  view  of 
Russia's  persistent  attempts  to  impose  its 
ominous  will  upon  the  Estonian  people 
through  the  cultural  vehicle  of  Russifica- 
tion." 

Through  efforts  like  this  colorful  cultural 
celebration,  your  unique  culture  and  nation- 
al integrity  will  be  preserved. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  quote  from  an 
Estonian  dissident,  who  spent  8  years  in 
forced  labor  camps  for  photographing 
squalid  housing  conditions,  and  who  has 
since  been  harassed  for  signing  a  petition 
calling  for  freedom  in  the  Baltic  States. 

His  name  is  Mart  Niklus.  and  his  chal- 
lenge is  not  only  to  his  fellow  Estonians,  but 
a  terse  reminder  to  all  of  us. 

"We  don't  want  to  remain  a  forgotten 
nation.  "  he  said,  "and  we  have  an  important 
claim  on  the  Wests  attention  *  •  •.  We  are 
what  the  West  would  be  under  Soviet  rule." 
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The  United  States,  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
and  inspiration,  has  a  special  obligation  to 
speak  for  the  silenced,  the  disappeared,  the 
tortured,  and  the  exiled  wherever  they  are. 
In  so  doing,  we  draw  nearer  to  that  day 
when  "human  rights"  is  more  than  a  slogan 
or  a  dream  to  the  Estonian  people,  and  their 
brothers  and  sisters  around  the  world. 

The  struggle  of  the  Estonian  people  is  the 
struggle  of  people  everywhere  who  want 
and  cherish  freedom. 


HONORING  THE  70TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  HADASSAH 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today,  on  the  70th  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  re- 
markable organization  know  as  Hadas- 
sah  whose  370,000  members  are  active 
and  concerned  citizens  and  leaders  in 
communities  across  our  Nation. 
Throughout  its  history,  Hadassah  has 
both  reflected  and  carried  forward  the 
great  work  of  its  founder,  Henrietta 
Szold. 

The  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Bal- 
timore rabbi,  bom  in  Baltimore  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War.  raised  and  edu- 
cated there,  Henrietta  Szold  was  a 
person  of  high  principles,  great  intelli- 
gence, and  inexhaustible  energy,  with 
the  rare  and  precious  ability  to  trans- 
late principle  into  reality— "to  dream 
thin^  that  never  were,  and  say  'Why 
not'."  For  the  first  50  years  of  her  life, 
she  was  an  active  and  respected 
member  of  the  Baltimore  community. 
In  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry, when  homeless  refugees  from  czar- 
ist  Russian  oppression  began  to  arrive 
in  Baltimore,  young  Henrietta  Szold 
established  night  classes  to  assist  their 
adjustments  to  the  new  life  in  their 
adopted  land.  The  public  night  schools 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  grew  out  of 
Henrietta  Szold's  classes,  and  served  as 
a  model  for  cities  across  the  Nation: 
Mayor  Piorello  La  Guardia  of  New 
York  told  Miss  Szold  many  years  later, 
"If  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  you 
did  years  ago,  I  might  not  be  here 
now,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful."  There 
could  hardly  be  a  finer  tribute  paid  to 
the  woman  whose  life's  work  had  been 
to  create  avenues  to  education  to  make 
our  Nation  truly  a  land  of  opportuni- 
ty. 

Her  night  classes  turned  out  to  be 
the  work  of  half  a  lifetime.  Henrietta 
Szold  was  already  49  years  old  when 
she  made  her  first  trip  to  Palestine  in 
1909.  She  understood  at  once  the  enor- 
mity of  the  task  to  be  accomplished 
there.  Hadassah,  founded  in  1912, 
became  the  great  work  of  the  second 
part  of  her  life. 

The  modest  52-bed  hospital  and  the 
school  of  nursing  which  Henrietta 
Szold  established  in  1918  became  the 
basis  for  the  great  Hadassah  medical 
complex  which  every  year  provides 
care  for  41,000  inpatients  and  half  a 
million  outpatients. 

Beginning  in  1933,  when  she  was  73 
years  old,  Henrietta  Szold  assumed  a 


new  responsibility:  The  rescue  and  re- 
habilitation of  thousands  of  innocent 
young  children  fleeing  Nazi  oppres- 
sion. It  was  she  who  welcomed  them 
upon  their '  arrival  in  Haifa,  found 
homes  for  them,  helped  them  to  build 
new  lives  in  a  new  lauid.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  New  York  Times 
should  have  written  eloquently  of  her 
at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1945: 

The  funeral  procession  wound  its  way 
from  Mount  Bcopus.  upon  whose  crest  the 
Hadassah-Hebrew  University  Medical 
Center  was  built  as  the  result  of  her  vision- 
ary inspiration,  to  the  adjoining  Mount  of 
Olives,  in  whose  cemetery  she  has  found  her 
last  resting  place  on  a  slope  overlooking  the 
old  and  new  dtles  of  Jerusalem  she  loved  so 
well. 

This  frail  little  Baltlmore-t>om  lady  loved 
her  native  Maryland  well,  but  she  chose  to 
live  away  from  her  family  and  cherished  rel- 
atives so  that  she  might  make  her  home  in 
Palestine  and  give  herself  to  one  cause, 
which  she  took  up  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else— the  healing  of  the  minds,  the  spirits 
and  the  bodies  of  her  shattered  people,  es- 
pecially the  younger  generation. 

For  70  years  Hadassah  has  moved 
steadily  along  the  path  so  brilliantly 
charted  by  Henrietta  Szold.  Hadassah 
has  been  inspired  by  the  courage,  the 
commitment,  the  generosity  of  spirit 
and  the  tradition  of  service  which  so 
distinguished  the  life  of  Henrietta 
Szold  and  caused  her  to  be  revered  by 
all  who  knew  her  and  respected 
around  the  world.  Hadassah,  true  to 
the  spirit  of  its  remarkable  founder, 
has  "radiated  the  light  of  human  kind- 
ness around  the  world."  Its  work  in 
health  care  and  social  services  helped 
to  make  passible  against  all  odds  the 
establishment  of  the  independent 
State  of  Israel  in  1948.  and  since  that 
time  to  enable  Israel  to  keept  its  com- 
mitment to  take  in  the  tired,  the  poor, 
the  tempest-tossed,  to  forge  national 
unity  from  the  diversity  of  its  people 
while  assuring  to  its  citizens  the  bless- 
ings of  free  self-government. 

True  to  its  traditions  and  the  spirit 
of  its  founder,  Hadassah  last  year  pre- 
sented its  prestigious  Henrietta  Szold 
Award  to  Ida  Nudel,  the  courageous 
prisoner  of  conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union  condemned  on  a  ludicrous 
charge  of  "malicious  hooliganism"  to  4 
years  of  internal  exile  in  Siberia.  Her 
alleged  crime  was  to  have  displayed 
from  her  window  a  banner  reading 
"KGB,  give  me  my  visa."  Her  real  of- 
fense, however,  lay  in  her  courageous 
efforts  for  7  years  prior  to  her  arrest 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  Henrietta  Szold,  to  offer  help  and 
comfort  to  those  who  suffered  with 
herself.  Truly  the  Guardian  Angel  of 
persecuted  and  oppressed  Soviet 
Jewry,  Ida  Nudel  adopted  prisoners 
herself,  tmd  gave  hope  and  courage  to 
their  families.  In  an  earlier  tragic  time 
and  plsw:e.  Henrietta  Szold,  too,  had 
been  the  Guardian  Angel  of  her 
people. 

When  she  founded  Hadassah  in  1912 
Henrietta  Szold  had  only  modest  ma- 


terial resources  at  her  disposal.  She 
brought  to  the  new  and  unprecedented 
organization,  however,  great  stores  of 
vision,  courage,  and  hope.  She  also  in- 
spired Hadassah  with  the  premise 
which  guided  her  own  long  and  heroic 
life:  great  principles  can  and  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  reality  of  ev- 
eryday living.  That  premise  lies  at  the 
heart  of  Hadassah's  magnificent 
achievements  over  the  past  70  years, 
as  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  Hadassah's 
commitment  to  the  challenge  of  the 
future.  In  these  troubled  times.  Hadas- 
sah's dedicated  service  in  the  spirit  of 
Henrietta  Szold  enriches  the  lives  of 
all  of  us. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  that  Senate  Rule  XXVI  requires 
that  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  each  year  prior  to  March  1 
their  committee  rules. 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  have  not  been  changed 
since  their  publication  last  year.  They 
remain  quite  similar  to  those  under 
which  the  committee  has  operated 
productively  and  in  general  harmoni- 
ously for  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Randolph  I  ask  that  the  current 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  an  appropriate  point. 

The  rules  follow: 

Rules  of  Procebure  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Day*.— The  regu- 
lar meeting  day  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  10:00  A.M..  except  that  if  there  be  no 
business  before  the  Committee,  the  regular 
meeting  shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  Meetings.Sutiect  to 
section  133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  Committee 
meetings  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man, after  consultation  with  the  ranking 
Minority  Member.  Subcommittee  meetings 
shall  be  called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  re- 
spective subcommittee,  after  consultation 
with  the  ranking  Minority  Member.  Notice 
of  a  meeting  and  the  agenda  of  business  to 
be  discussed  by  the  Committee  will  be  pro- 
vided to  all  Members  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  In  advance  of  such  meeting.  Ad- 
ditions to  the  agenda  after  that  time  may  be 
made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking 
Minority  Member.  Such  24-hour  notice  may 
be  waived  In  an  emergency  by  the  Chair- 
man, with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking 
Minority  Member. 

Rule  3.  Open  Committee  Meetings  and 
Legislative  Mark-up  Sessions.— Meetings  of 
the  Committee.  Including  hearings  and  leg- 
islative mark-ups,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of 
any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public    if    the    Committee    determines    by 
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record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  present  that  the  matters  to 
be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  portion  or  portions— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure;  or 

(3)  constitute  any  other  grounds  for  clo- 
sure under  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as 
amended  by  Senate  Resolution  9,  94th  Con- 
gress). 

Rule  4.  Presiding  Officer.— {a)  The  Chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  except  that  in  his  ab- 
sence the  ranking  Majority  Member  who  is 
present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside; 

(b)  Subcommittee  Chairmen  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  their  respec- 
tive Subcommittees,  except  that  in  the  al)- 
sence  of  the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  the 
ranking  Majority  Member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee who  is  present  at  the  meeting  shall 
preside; 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  may  preside  over  the  conduct  of 
a  hearing. 

Rule  5.  Quorums.— (a)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (d).  five  Members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  Members  of  the  Mi- 
nority party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business 
by  the  Subcommittees  shall  be  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Membership  of  the  Subcom- 
mittees with  at  least  one  Minority  Member 
present. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  has  been  established  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  the  Committee  may 
continue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a),  one  Member  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
hearing. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting.— isi)  Proxy  voting 
shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures,  amend- 
ments, resolutions,  or  any  other  issue  betore 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittees.  Any 
Member  who  is  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing may  submit  his  vote  on  any  such  issue, 
in  writing  or  through  personal  instructions; 
however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter 
except  when  the  absent  Committee  Member 
has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which 
he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively 
requested  that  he  l)e  so  recorded.  A  proxy 
given  in  writing  shall  be  valid  until  revoked, 
while  a  proxy  given  orally  or  by  personal  in- 
structions is  valid  only  on  the  day  given. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Minori- 
ty Member.  Members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by 
proxy  may  have  their  positons  recorded  on 
any  vote  on  the  same  business  day  so  long 
as  the  vote  will  not  change  the  outcome. 

Rule  7.  Public  Announcement  of  Vote.— 
Whenever  the  Committee  by  roUcall  vote 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendments  thereto,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  such  measure 
or  mater  shall  include  a  tablulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  Member  of  the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  Announcement  of  Hearing.— The 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee  thereof, 


shall  make  public  announcement  and  pro- 
vide notice  to  Members  of  the  date,  place, 
time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearings  to 
be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter,  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing, 
unless  the  Committee  Chairman,  or  Sub- 
committee Chairman,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  ranking  Minority  Member,  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  event 
not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  notice  shall 
be  given. 

Rule  9.  Statements  of  Witnesses  at  Hear- 
ings.—<&)  Each  witness  who  is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  Committee,  or 
any  Subconunittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  not 
later  than  n(X)n  of  the  last  business  day  pre- 
ceeding  the  day  on  which  he  Is  scheduled  to 
appear.  At  the  time  of  his  appearance,  he 
shall  supply  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee.  25  copies  of  his  prepared  tes- 
timony or  such  greater  number  as  may  be 
requested  in  the  letter  of  invitation.  Except 
for  witnesses  from  the  Federal  Government, 
this  rule  may  be  waived  with  regard  to  field 
hearings. 

(b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  witness  confine  his  oral  presentation 
to  a  summary  of  his  statement. 

Rule  10.  JRegularly  Established  Subcom- 
mittees.— The  Committee  shall  have  six  reg- 
ularly established  Subcommittees  as  fol- 
lows: 

Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion 

Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 

Subcommittee  on  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Regional  and  Communi- 
ty Development 

Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Substances  and 
Environmental  Oversight 

Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 

Rule  11.  SulKommittee  Membership.— fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  the  Chairman  shall  an- 
nounce selections  for  membership  of  the 
Subcommittee  referred  to  in  Rule  10. 

Rule  12.  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments.—1io  project  or  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  approved  or 
other  action  taken  on  such  project  or  legis- 
lation unless  the  Committee  has  received  a 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  rela- 
tive to  it,  in  accordance  with  section  102(2) 
(C)  of  the  National  EnvlronmenUl  Policy 
Act  of  1970.  and  the  written  comments  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Envirorunental 
Protection  Agency,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  ThU  rule  is 
not  intended  to  broaden,  narrow,  or  other- 
wise modify  the  class  of  projects  or  legisla- 
tive propceals  for  which  environmental 
Impact  statements  are  required  under  sec- 
tion 102(2)(C). 

Rule  13.  Whenever  the  Committee  au- 
thorizes a  project,  under  Public  Law  89-298. 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1965.  Public  Law 
83-566.  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  or  Public  Law  86-249. 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended, 
the  Chairman  shall  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  the  Commit- 
tee shall  publish  periodically  as  a  committee 
print,  a  report  that  describes  the  project 
and  the  reasons  for  its  approval,  together 
with  any  dissenting  or  Individual  views. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Public  Facilities.— fio 
building,  structure  or  facility  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  shall  be  named  for  any 
living  person,  except  former  Presidents  or 
former  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
or  former  Members  of  Congress  over  70 
years  of  age. 


Rule  15.  Committee  Resolutions.— (k)  The 
Chairman,  after  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  is  authorized  to  certi- 
fy and  pass  on  Committee  resolutions  for 
review  of  flood  control  and  river  and  harbor 
reports  and  resolutions  for  studies  of  public 
building  project,  and  forward  the  resolu- 
tions to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency. 

(b)  Proponents  of  Committee  resolutions 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  showing 
need  for  review  or  reports  on  river  and 
harlxir  and  flood  control  projects. 

Rule  16.  Broadcajting  of  Hearings.— 
Public  hearings  of  the  Committee,  or  any 
Subcommittee  thereof,  may  be  televised  or 
broadcast,  or  recorded  for  television  or 
broadcast,  upon  notification  in  advance  to 
the  Chairman  through  the  Chief  Clerk. 
During  public  hearings,  photographers  and 
other  reporters  using  mechanical  recording 
or  filming  devices  shall  position  and  use 
their  equipment  in  such  fashion  as  will  not 
interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing 
of  Committee  Members  or  Staff  on  the  dais, 
nor  with  the  orderly  process  of  the  hearing. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  Rules.— The  rules 
may  be  added  to.  modified,  amended  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  Conunittee 
Membership.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:  i 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirement  of 
Senate  rule  XXVI  to  publish  the  rules 
of  each  Senate  conunittee  in  the 
Record  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year.  I  submit  the  procedural  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed. 

The  procedural  rules  are  as  follows: 
Rules  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
I.  meetings  or  the  committee 

1.  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chair- 
man as  he  may  deem  necessary  on  three 
days  notice  or  in  the  alternative  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  or 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec.  133(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended. 

2.  E^ach  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  48  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee prescribes. 

3.  On  the  request  of  any  member,  a  nomi- 
nation or  bill  on  the  agenda  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  be  held  over  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  for  one  week,  whichev- 
er occurs  later. 

II.  quorums 

1.  Nine  memt>ers  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  when  reporting  a 
bill  or  nomination;  provided  that  proxies 
shall  not  be  counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony, a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
Subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  proxies 

When  a  record  vole  is  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
present,  a  member  who  is  unable  to  attend 
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the  meeting  may  submit  his  vote  by  proxy, 
in  writing  or  by  telephone,  or  through  i>er- 
sonal  instructions.  A  proxy  must  be  specific 
with  respect  to  the  matters  it  addresses. 

IV.  BRINGING  A  MATTER  TO  A  VOTE 

The  Chairman  shall  entertain  a  non-de- 
batable motion  to  bring  a  matter  before  the 
Committee  to  a  vote.  If  there  is  objection  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  without  further 
debate,  a  roll-call  vote  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  taken,  and  debate  shall  be  terminat- 
ed if  the  motion  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote  without  further  debate  passes  with  ten 
votes  in  the  affirmative,  one  of  which  must 
be  cast  by  the  Minority. 

V.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting,  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
Subcommittee  unless  he  Is  a  member  of 
such  Subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  Sub- 
committee chairmanship,  and  seniority  on 
the  particular  Subcommittee  shall  not  nec- 
essarily apply. 

3.  Except  for  matters  retained  at  the  full 
Conunittee,  matters  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  Subcommittee  or  Subcommit- 
tees by  the  Chairman,  except  as  agreed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranlc- 
ing  Minority  Member. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  ESTONIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1918.  the  leaders  of  Estonia 
proclaimed  their  Nation's  independ- 
ence. On  this,  the  64th  anniversary  of 
that  courageous  act,  we  should  re- 
member the  plight  of  the  captive  Esto- 
nian people,  and  of  captive  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

The  story  of  the  Estonian  struggle 
for  independence  is  a  fine  example  of 
man's  incessant  struggle  for  freedom. 

In  the  years  following  the  First 
World  War,  Estonia  established  itself 
as  a  democracy,  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  most  of  the  sovereign  nations 
of  the  world  and  was  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  Estonian  constitution  which 
became  effective  in  1920  was  modeled 
after  a  number  of  European  constitu- 
tions and  took  some  of  its  basic  princi- 
ples from  the  constitutions  of  Prance. 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  A 
100-member  State  assembly  was  estab- 
lished as  the  central  governing  body  of 
the  country. 

Estonia's  constitution  emphasized 
the  recognition  and  respect  of  human 
rights  and  the  linguistic  integrity  of 
minorities  was  guaranteed. 

The  Estonian  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic ideals  was  very  clearly  expressed 
in  their  constitution,  and  the  section 
of  the  document  which  preserved  basic 
human  freedoms  survived  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  government  12  years  after 
the  original  constitution. 

The  Soviets  destroyed  the  independ- 
ence of  the  nation  and  incorporated 
Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940, 


Soviet  martial  rule  repressed  human 
rights  and  thousands  of  Estonians 
were  arrested  and  sent  to  remote  parts 
of  the  Sovlpt  Union.  Thousands  more 
escaped  to  Sweden  and  Germany  and 
some  came  to  the  United  States  where 
they  could  live  without  fear  of  repres- 
sion. Any  hope  the  Estonians  held  for 
freedom  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  was  shattered  when  the 
Soviets  returned  in  1944.  Again  thou- 
sands of  people  were  arrested  and  de- 
ported. 

Estonia  remains  a  captive  nation- 
held  captive  in  the  merciless  grip  of 
Soviet  repression.  We  must  always  re- 
member the  Baltic  nations'  courageous 
efforts  when  they  proclaimed  their'in- 
dependence  and  we  should  never 
forget  the  tragic  destruction  of  their 
democratic,  rights-preserving  govern- 
ments. The  commemoration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  for  Estonia  is  a 
poignant  reminder  that  once  it  was  an 
independent  country  and  today  it  is  a 
captive  nation.* 


SALE  OP  ARMS  TO  JORDAN 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  I>resident.  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Senate  has  gone 
on  record  expressing  concern  that  the 
President  did  not  consult  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  proposals  to 
sell  sophisticated  weapons  to  Jordan. 

In  a  letter  signed  by  33  other  Sena- 
tors, we  have  called  upon  President 
Reagan  to  armounce  immediately  and 
publicly  that  his  administration  will 
not  proceed  any  further  with  such 
proposals  without  full  congressional 
consultation. 

The  President's  letter  of  February 
16  to  Prime  Minister  Begin  leaves  a 
number  of  questions  unanswered.  To 
state  that  Secretary  Weinberger 
brought  back  no  new  Jordanian  re- 
quest for  sophisticated  arms  is  not  to 
say  that  no  such  request  or  proposal  is 
being  developed.  And  to  make  no  men- 
tion—either In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Begin 
or  in  any  public  forum  to  date— about 
the  need  for  prior  congressional  con- 
sultation on  the  matter  risks  a  con- 
frontation which  could  undermine  our 
foreign  policy  before  our  citizens,  our 
allies  and  friends,  and  our  adversaries. 
Such  unanswered  questions  only  lui- 
derscore  the  need  for  our  expression 
of  concern. 

I  welcome  the  President's  statement 
that  any  decisions  on  future  arms 
sales  to  Jordan  or  other  Mideast  na- 
tions will  te  made  in  the  context  of  a 
firm  commitment  to  Israel's  security 
and  the  need  to  bring  peace  to  the 
area.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  without 
a  mention  of  the  foreign  policy  con- 
text in  which  he  proposes  to  do  this;  a 
mention  of  the  need  to  build  a  public 
consensus  to  develop  that  foreign 
policy  context;  and  a  mention  of  Con- 
gress role  in  building  that  consensus. 

Our  decision  on  arms  sale  proposals 
should  na[t  be  based  on  threats  that 


other  nations  will  turn  elsewhere  for 
arms.  Our  decisions  should  be  based 
on  the  merits  of  the  individual  sale;  on 
a  need  to  alleviate,  not  exacerbate  re- 
gional tensions;  and  on  a  foreign 
policy  which  is  built  on  consensus,  not 
undermined  by  confrontation  with  and 
within  Congress.  Discussions  to  build 
that  consensus  should  begin  in  Wash- 
ington—not in  the  Amman  airport.  To 
proceed  otherwise  serves  neither  U.S. 
interests  nor  Israeli  interests  nor  Jor- 
danian interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C..  February  24.  1982. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  concerned 
that  Secretary  Weinberger's  proposal  to  sell 
sophisticated  arms  to  Jordan  sets  the  stage 
for  an  unnecessary  and  devisive  confronta- 
tion with  Congress  that  could  undermine 
American  foreign  policy  around  the  world. 
We  urge  you  to  act  quickly  to  avoid  such  a 
confrontation  by  rejecting  this  proposal,  at 
least  until  Congress  and  our  allies  have  been 
thoroughly  consulted. 

The  sale  of  F-16  fighters  and  Hawk 
mobile  anti-aircraft  missiles  to  Jordan  could 
dramatically  change  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East,  undermine  the  security  of 
our  ally.  Israel,  and  increase  the  overall  in- 
stability of  the  region.  Before  any  such  sale 
is  proposed  there  should  be  the  widest  range 
of  Congressional  consultation,  public  discus- 
sion, and  communication  with  our  allies. 
Absent  such  discussion  it  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  consensus  our  nation 
needs  on  sensitive  foreign  policy  matters. 
And  we  cannot  be  an  effective  world  leader 
without  such  consensus  at  home,  and  among 
our  allies. 

We   urge   you  to   announce   immediately 
and  publicly  that  the  proposal  to  sell  arms 
to   Jordan   will   not   be   developed   further 
until  after  the  Congressional  consultation 
which  such  a  proposal  deserves.  World  secu- 
rity cannot  afford  an  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East.  And  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  another  unnecessary 
and  divisive  confrontation  with  Congress  on 
a  foreign  policy  issue.  We  hope  you  will  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  avoid  it. 
Sincerely, 
Gary  Hart,  John  Heinz.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr..  Bob 
Packwood.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Paul 
E.  Tsongas,  Max  Baucus,  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Carl  Levin, 
Alfonse     D'Amato,     Alan    J.     Dixon. 
Thomas  Eagleton,  William  Proxmire. 
George  J.  Mitchell.  Joseph  R.  Biden. 
Jr..  Paul  B.  Sarbanes.  Dennis  DeCon- 
cini.     Bill     Bradley.     Howard     Metz- 
enbaum,    Nancy    Landon    Kassebaum. 
Jim  Sasser.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Walter  D. 
Huddleston,     Claiborne     Pell,     Spark 
Matsunaga,  Quentin  N.  Burdick.  John 
Danforth,    Rudy    Boschwitz.    Lawton 
Chiles,  Arlen  Specter,  FYank  H.  Mur- 
kowski,  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.» 
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MISSING  CHILDREN-A 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

•  Mrs,  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  last 
session  I  introduced  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren Act.  S.  1701.  establishing  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  information 


on  missing  children  and  the  unidenti- 
fied dead.  My  bill  codifies  current 
practices  now  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center.  NCIC,  within  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which  oper- 
ates a  national  missing  persons  file.  It 
also  amends  present  law  by  allowing 
parents,  legal  guardians,  and  next  of 
kin  to  list  their  missing  children  on 
the  NCIC  system.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  stated  that  the  principal 
problem  in  locating  missing  persons 
through  the  NCIC  computer  is  under- 
utilization  of  the  system  by  State  and 
local  officials;  only  a  shocking  10  per- 
cent of  all  missing  children  are  now 
entered.  By  allowing  parents  to  submit 
their  missing  child's  name  and  vital 
statistics  into  the  computer  when  local 
officials  fail  to  act,  we  can  increase  the 
usage  and  effectiveness  of  the  clear- 
inghouse. 

The  Missing  Children  Act  also  estab- 
lishes for  the  first  time,  a  national 
center  for  information  concerning  the 
unidentified  dead.  Two  thousand  un- 
identified dead  bodies  are  found  each 
year.  So,  the  family  and  friends  of 
2.000  people  each  year  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  those  living  forever  with 
false  hope.  The  NCIC  Advisory  Policy 
Board  has  endorsed  the  creation  of  an 
unidentified  dead  body  file.  Further- 
more, this  summer,  the  Colorado  State 
Bureau  of  Investigation  expanded 
their  unidentified  dead  persons  file  to 
Include  information  from  the  entire 
Nation.  That  means  we  now  have  the 
technology,  the  experience,  and  the 
statistical  information  provided  from  a 
pilot  project  which  can  be  used  as  a 
model  for  establishing  a  truly  national 
clearinghouse  on  the  unidentified 
dead. 

Hearings  on  this  issue  were  held  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  on  General 
Oversight  and  Investigations  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1981,  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  on  November  18  and  30, 
1981.  At  the  hearings,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  testified  that 
they  estimated  the  cost  of  the  Missing 
Children  Act  to  be  $47,000  to  imple- 
ment and  $285,000  in  annual  operation 
costs.  If  only  1  child  were  found  out  of 
the  1.8  million  missing  each  year  due 
to  the  expanded  use  of  the  NCIC  com- 
puter. I  believe  that  the  cost  would  be 
justified.  Of  course  we  anticipate  that 
the  expanded  use  of  the  NCIC  system 
will  result  in  the  identification  and  re- 
covery of  many,  many  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  gratified  by  the 
tremendous  support  this  legislation 
enjoys  in  the  Senate.  Sixty-seven  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  are  cosponsors 
of  S.  1701.  Twice  the  full  Senate  has 
demonstrated  its  support  for  the  Miss- 
ing Children's  Act  by  unanimously  ac- 
cepting it  in  amendment  form.  On  No- 
vember 12.  a  Missing  Children's 
amendment  was  added  to  H.R.  4169, 


the  State.  Justice,  Commerce  Appro- 
priations bill  and  on  November  19. 
1981.  a  Missing  Children's  amendment 
was  added  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Although  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  vetoed  by  the  President,  H.R. 
4169  is  still  pending  before  the  Senate. 

I  attribute  the  widespread  support 
for  this  legislation  to  the  work  of  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  throughout 
this  Nation.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
their  ongoing  interest  and  support. 
Recently,  the  Florida  cabinet  issued  a 
resolution  in  support  of  the  Missing 
Children  Act.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  this  resolution  and  a 
copy  of  an  informative  "Congressional 
Research  Service  Issue  Brief"  on  this 
subject.  I  do  so  confident  that  national 
support  continues  to  grow  as  steady 
progress  toward  final  enactment  con- 
tinues. 

The  material  follows: 

Florida  Department  of  State, 
Tallahassee.  Flo.,  December  14,  1981. 
Hon.  Paula  Hawkins. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paula:  Enclosed  is  a  resolution 
passed  and  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
Florida  Cabinet  in  support  of  Senate  bill 
1701  and  House  Resolution  3781,  known  as 
the  "Missing  Children  Act." 

As  you  know,  this  Is  a  matter  of  intense 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  Florida,  and  I 
want  to  personally  encourage  the  speedy 
adoption  of  this  most  important  and  worthy 
legislation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  May  I 
wish  you  the  best  of  holiday  seasons. 
Sincerely, 

George  Firestone. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  rate  of  runaway  and  missing 
children  has  Increased  steadily  in  the  last  10 
yeus,  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Florida  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  participating  in  a  program  of  in- 
formation exchange  to  help  those  who  are 
searching  for  missing  children,  and 

Whereas  Senate  Bill  1701  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  Resolution  3781  has  been  introduced 
In  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and 

Whereas  Senate  Bill  1701  and  House  Res- 
olution 3871.  known  as  the  "Missing  Chil- 
dren Act."  proposes  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  acquire  and  exchange  infor- 
mation to  assist  federal,  state,  and  local  offi- 
cials in  the  Identification  of  deceased  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  been  identified  and  in 
the  location  of  missing  children; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Governor  and  Cabinet  of  the  State  of  Flori- 
da do  hereby  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  "Missing  Chil- 
dren Act"  so  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  will  be  authorized  to  ac- 
quire and  exchange  Information  on  missing 
children  among  the  states. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Florida  delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
RepresenUtives.   to  the   President  of  the 


United  States  Senate  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  Governor  and 
Cabinet  of  the  State  of  Florida  have  here- 
unto subscribed  their  names  and  have 
caused  the  official  seal  of  the  said  State  of 
Florida  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  in  the  City 
of  Tallahassee.  Florida,  on  this  8th  day  of 
December,  A.D.  1981. 

[From  The  Library  of  Congress.  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  Major  Issues 
System] 

Missing  Children  and  Deceased  Persons: 
Proposals  To  Establish  a  National  In- 
formation Clearinghouse 

(By  Louise  Giovane  Becker) 
issue  definition 
Concern  over  missing  children  and  de- 
ceased persons  has  prompted  consideration 
of  a  federally  mandated  national  informa- 
tion bank.  Debate  has  centered  on  the  need 
for  such  a  national  repository,  effective 
management  of  such  files  and  the  appropri- 
ateness of  Federal  involvement,  enhance- 
ment of  existing  information  systems  and 
services,  and  the  rights  and  protection  of 
missing  persons  and  runaway  children  in  a 
mobile  society.  This  issue  brief  reviews  ex- 
isting and  proposed  systems  as  well  as  some 
of  the  implications  of  the  proposals  to  de- 
velop a  national  information  repository  on 
missing  and  unidentified  deceased  persons. 
background  and  policy  analysis 
The  problems  and  sometimes  tragic  conse- 
quences surrounding  the  plight  of  missing 
and  runaway  children  have  gained  greater 
national  attention  in  recent  years.  The  in- 
creased number  of  runaways  and  parental 
kidnappings  (see  Issue  Brief  77117,  Parental 
Kidnapping)  has  exacerbated  the  problem. 
The  experience  of  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  missing  children  cases  is 
marked  by  complexity  of  the  individual  situ- 
ation and  the  frustrations  inherent  in  track- 
ing a  subject  in  a  mobile  society. 

An  existing  resource,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  (NCIC)  missing  persons  file,  has 
been  underutilized.  Local  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  claimed  that  low  use  of  the 
NCIC  missing  persons  file  stems  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  existence  of 
such  a  file,  limited  resources  and  manpower 
to  supervise  entries  and  deletions,  and  the 
perception  that  cases  of  missing  children 
tend  to  be  limited  to  one  jurisdiction  and. 
therefore,  rarely  require  national  informa- 
tion network  support. 

The  problems  experienced  in  dealing  with 
missing  persons  have  stimulated  consider- 
ation of  a  viable  information  exchange 
system  directed  at  assisting  parents  and  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  criminal  justice 
community.  Proposals  which  have  received 
attention  range  from  measures  which 
should  establish  a  national  data  repository 
of  missing  children,  including  basic  identify- 
ing characteristics,  to  others  that  call  for 
the  fingerprinting  of  all  children.  Most  re- 
cently interest  has  focused  on  developing  a 
national  index  with  general  information  on 
the  missing  child. 

FBI  National  Crime  Information  Center's 
missing  persons  file 

Since  1975,  the  FBI  has  operated  and 
managed  a  missing  persons  filie  as  part  of 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center,  a 
nationwide  criminal  justice  information 
data  base.  With  support  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  and  the  NCIC  Advisory 
Policy  Board  as  well  as  studies  conducted  by 
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the  FBI  legal  staff,  the  FBI  decided  that  a 
separate  missing  persons  file  would  be  cre- 
ated within  the  NCIC.  Reflecting  concerns 
regarding  personal  privacy,  the  FBI  institut- 
ed the  following  entry  criteria  for  Including 
persons  in  the  NCIC  Missing  Persons  File: 

A  person  of  any  age  who  is  missing  and 
under  proven  physical/mental  disability  or 
is  senile,  thereby  subjecting  himself  or 
others  to  personal  and  immediate  danger: 

A  person  of  any  age  who  is  missing  and  in 
the  company  of  another  person  under  cir- 
cumstances indicating  that  his  or  her  physi- 
cal safety  is  In  danger; 

A  person  of  any  age  who  is  missing  under 
circumstances  indicating  the  disappearance 
was  not  voluntary;  or 

A  person  who  is  missing  or  declared  un- 
emancipated  as  defined  by  the  laws  of  his 
State  of  residence  and  does  not  meet  any  of 
the  criteria  noted  above. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  (see  below),  Keir  Boyd,  In- 
spector-Deputy Assistant  Director  of  the 
FBI,  NCIC  missing  persons  file,  commented 
that  since  the  inception  of  the  file  in  1975. 
an  estimated  780,000  records  have  been  en- 
tered, of  which  592,000  were  of  juveniles.  At 
this  time,  the  NCIC  has  over  24,000  missing 
person  entries  with  about  19,000  being  juve- 
niles. The  missing  person  files  generally 
contain  the  name  of  the  missing  person,  sex, 
race,  place  of  birth,  date  of  birth,  date  of 
emancipation  (for  juvenile  records),  identifi- 
cation information  (weight,  height,  color  of 
hair,  scars,  etc.),  identification  numbers 
(social  security,  passport  number,  driver's  li- 
cense, etc.)  and  other  miscellaneous  data. 
Unidentified  deceased  persons  file 

The  number  of  unidentified  deceased  per- 
sons nationwide  has  been  estimated  to  be 
over  1,000  annually.  While  this  is  a  relative- 
ly small  number,  arguments  have  been 
made  that  a  data  clearinghouse  would  pro- 
vide some  assistance  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing information  about  a  lost  or  missing 
person.  Since  1970,  there  have  t>een  discus- 
sions among  representatives  of  the  criminal 
justice  community  on  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  centralized  file  or  clearinghouse 
on  unidentified  deceased  persons.  The  F^I 
National  Crime  Information  Center  All  Par- 
ticipants Meeting  in  late  1970  included  dis- 
cussion of  a  proposal  to  create  such  a  file  In 
the  NCIC.  In  view  of  certain  perceived  diffi- 
culties (such  as  a  lack  of  uniform  identifica- 
tion standards  for  physical  characteristics 
description  and  too  little  experience  with 
development  of  such  files),  further  action 
was  delayed.  Later,  the  FBI  NCIC  staff  con- 
cluded that  the  lack  of  significant  and  uni- 
form identification  standards  would  make  it 
difficult  to  format  and  establish  a  reliable 
file.  Stimulated  by  Representative  Tom 
Railsback's  Interest  In  establishing  an  un- 
identified deceased  persons  file,  the  NCIC 
staff  continued  research  into  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  such  a  file.  A  year  later  in 
1980  the  NCIC  Advisory  Policy  Board,  after 
some  discussion,  formed  a  Subcommittee  to 
"identify  standards  for  development  of 
State  programs  which  could  serve  as  a  base 
for  a  national  program." 

By  mid-1981,  the  NCIC  Advisory  Policy 
Board  reviewd  a  report  by  the  Unidentified 
Dead  File  Subcommittee  on  the  need  for  a 
national  information  clearinghouse  for  un- 
identified deceased  persons.  At  the  Boards 
June  1981  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Colorado  State  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
Unidentified  Dead  File  be  used  as  a  pilot 
project.  Information  on  the  development  of 
this  pilot  project  has  been  distributed  to 
criminal  justice  agencies. 


The  NCIC  Advisory  Policy  Board  and 
others  in  the  criminal  justice  community 
generally  acknowledge  that  the  prototype 
lacks  comprehensive  uniform  data  stand- 
ards; ratheriit  is  based  on  a  broad  spectrum 
of  data  elements  which  provides  a  utilitari- 
an index.  The  prototype  file  index  record 
may  contain  the  following  data  elements: 
sex.  race,  height,  weight,  approximate  age, 
hair  and  eye  coloring,  scars,  and  other  Infor- 
mation when  available.  The  file,  maintained 
by  the  Colorado  State  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, at  the  present  time  contains  informa- 
tion on  over  400  unidentified  deceased  per- 
sons. 

Congressional  interest  and  action 

Congress  has  considered  proposals  to  de- 
velop a  national  information  clearinghouse 
to  aid  the  criminal  justice  community  to 
locate  missing  children  and  to  assist  in  the 
identification  of  certain  deceased  persons. 
In  the  past.  Congress  considered  legislation 
on  developing  a  repository  for  data  on  un- 
identified deceased  bodies. 

In  the  95th  Congress,  Representative  Tom 
Railsback  Introduced  H.R.  9598  (Oct.  17. 
1977).  This  bill  concerned  the  development 
of  a  national  data  repository  on  unidentified 
deceased  persons.  The  concept  has  been  re- 
ferred to  on  occasion  as  the  National 
Bureau  of  Unidentified  Dead.  Later  in  the 
95th  Congress.  Representative  Railsback 
and  others  sponsored  H.R.  13552,  a  similar 
bill.  Although  the  measures  received  no  fur- 
ther action,  it  is  believed  that  they  served  in 
part  to  stimulate  the  development  of  un- 
identified deceased  person  files  In  some 
SUtes. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced that  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  clearinghouse  for  data  on  miss- 
ing children  and  unidentified  deceased  per- 
sons. For  example,  two  principal  bills.  S. 
1701  and  H.R.  3781,  cited  as  the  Missing 
Children  Act,  would  amend  title  28  of  the 
U.S.  Code  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  acquire  and  exchange  information  to 
assist  Federal,  State  and  local  officials  in 
the  location  of  missing  children  and  assist  in 
the  identification  of  certain  deceased  indi- 
viduals. While  the  intent  of  these  bills  is 
similar,  there  are  some  differences.  Specifi- 
cally S.  1701  directs  that  Information  on  un- 
identified deceased  persons  be  entered  in 
the  repository  within  15  days  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  body.  S.  1701  departs  from 
H.R.  3781  by  allowing  authorized  officials, 
as  well  as  parents,  guardians,  and  the  next 
of  kin  of  missing  unemanclpated  persons 
(defined  by  the  laws  of  the  State)  to  have 
information  placed  In  a  central  repository 
that  would  aid  in  locating  the  individual. 
The  House  bill,  H.R.  3781.  would  authorize 
only  appropriate  officials  to  make  entries 
into  the  system  and  require  that  a  record  on 
the  unidentified  deceased  person  be  created 
after  30  days  of  discovery.  More  recently, 
other  bills  (H.R.  5003.  H.R.  5049.  H.R.  5104) 
Identical  to  the  bills  described  above  have 
been  introduced. 

Hearings-  have  been  held  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  the  problems  of 
missing  children  and  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional information  clearinghouse  for  miss- 
ing children  and  unidentified  deceased  per- 
sons. Witnesses  at  these  hearings  indicated 
a  broad  range  of  social  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative concerns. 

In  the  Senate,  hearings  have  not  been 
held  on  S.  1701,  but  on  (3ct.  6.  1981.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  held  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of 
missing  children.  Subsequently  the  Senate 


on  Nov.  21,  1981  adopted  the  language  of  S. 
1701,  Missing  Children  Act.  as  amendment 
(No.  609)  to  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State  Appropriations.  1982. 
H.R.  4169.  This  measure  is  still  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate.  Language  identical 
to  S.  1701  also  was  introduced  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  H.J.  Res.  357.  a  continuing 
budget  resolution  (unprinted  amendment 
No.  661).  But  the  final  version  of  H.J.  Res. 
357  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  subse- 
quently vetoed  by  the  President  did  not  con- 
tain the  language  to  establish  a  national 
data  repository  on  missing  children.  In  the 
House  Report  97-352  accompanying  H.J. 
Res.  357,  the  conferees  discussed  the  dele- 
tion of  the  Senate  approved  provision  re- 
garding acquiring  and  exchanging  of  infor- 
mation on  missing  children  and  certain  de- 
ceased individuals.  While  the  conferees 
noted  the  support  of  the  objectives  of  the 
provision,  they  urged  that  enactment  of  this 
provision  should  be  accomplished  through 
the  regular  authorization  process  and  that 
the  appropriate  committees  consider  the 
matter.  In  addition,  the  conferees  recom- 
mended that  In  the  Interim  the  "Attomey 
General  should  expand,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, the  existing  computerized  information 
system  capability  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. " 

Hearings  were  held  (Nov.  18  and  30,  1981) 
on  H.R.  3781,  the  Missing  Children  Act,  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights.  Testimony  was  heard  from  both  ad- 
vocates of  the  concept  and  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Since  the  FBI  National  Crime  Information 
Center  file  on  missing  persons  above  may  be 
considered  as  a  basic  resource  in  locating 
missing  children,  consideration  was  given  to 
exploring  the  potential  of  its  use.  The  FBI 
witness,  in  response  to  questions  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conmiittee,  expressed  concern 
regarding  a  provision  in  S.  1701  which  would 
allow  parents  and  others  to  make  entries 
into  a  missing  person  file.  A  major  objection 
to  that  provision  is  that  the  public  might 
perceive  that  the  FBI  has  a  jurisdictional 
responsibility  in  locating  missing  children.  A 
closely  aligned  objection  is  that  there  would 
be  an  expectation  by  those  who  contacted 
the  FBI  directly  to  add  information  to  the 
national  repository  and  that  the  Bureau 
would  lend  its  capability  to  aid  in  finding 
the  missing  person.  A  greater  danger,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  FBI  witness,  was  that  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  would  not  be  con- 
tacted by  the  parents  and  others  directly. 
Since  local  jurisdictions  are  responsible  for 
locating  the  child,  circumventing  of  this  law 
enforcement  resource  might  be  unfortunate. 

National  concerns  and  considerations 

Proposals  to  develop  a  national  informa- 
tion clearinghouse  to  aid  in  locating  missing 
children  and  Identification  of  certain  de- 
ceased persons  have  stimulated  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  opinions.  Questions  have  arisen  over 
the  appropriateness  of  Federal  involvement 
in  what  has  been  primarily  a  State  or  local 
responsibility.  On  the  one  hand,  advocates 
of  the  concept  believe  that  a  national  man- 
date will  provide  a  much  needed  focus.  A 
Federal  mandate,  in  their  opinion,  should 
stimulate  public  concern  and  may  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  uniform  informa- 
tion collection  and  reporting  practices 
which  would  enhance  a  national  clearing- 
house. They  also  believe  that,  from  a  practi- 
cal view,  a  national  mandate  may  serve  to 
stimulate  greater  criminal  justice  participa- 
tion. Therefore,  enactment  of  this  type  of 
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legislation  is  viewed  as  providing  a  much 
needed  focus  with  the  potential  to  enhance 
existing  activities  and  encourage  better  ex- 
change of  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oppose  the 
concept  of  a  Federal  tracking  system  to 
locate  runaways  and  lost  children  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  success  of,  present 
proposals.  They  point  out  that  the  lack  of 
participation  at  the  grass-root  level  has 
been  a  major  hindrance  in  developing  ade- 
quate data  collection  systems.  Others  seem 
opposed  to  further  Federal  involvement  in 
what  is  a  local  law  enforcement  problem. 
Critics  of  the  current  bills  express  concern 
that  the  legislation  may  duplicate  existing 
services  and  operations  and,  more  Impor- 
tantly, would  not  necessarily  contribute  to 
solving  the  problem  of  locating  missing  chil- 
dren or  others.  Another  objection  has  been 
to  legislation  which  would  allow  parents  and 
others  to  enter  the  missing  child's  identity 
into  a  national  clearinghouse.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  some  critics,  the  entry  of  information 
into  a  national  system  by  the  parents  and 
others  may  mislead  them  to  believe  that 
Federal  law  enforcement  assistance  In  locat- 
ing the  subjects  would  be  forthcoming. 
Since  the  search  and  location  of  missing 
persons  is  generally  the  responsibility  of 
local  law  enforcement  (Federal  jurisdiction- 
al responsibility  being  limited— e.g.,  if  the 
missing  person  has  been  transported  Inter- 
state), there  may  be  misunderstanding  of 
the  possible  assistance  that  can  or  will  be 
rendered.  The  possible  use  of  the  FBI's  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center's  files  and 
network  as  the  proposed  clearinghouse  ca- 
pability may  serve  to  further  complicate 
and  mislead  the  public  Into  thinking  that 
the  FBI  has  a  responsibility  in  these  mat- 
ters in  all  cases. 

Extensive  expansion  or  enhancement  of 
the  NCIC  missing  persons  file  may  not  be 
technically  feasible  given  the  existing  NCIC 
systems  capability.  Therefore  proposals 
which  call  for  extensive  search  capability  on 
certain  record  elements  may  not  be  easily 
accomplished  without  further  modification 
of  the  NCIC  systems  parameters. 

The  lack  of  uniform  participation  by  the 
criminal  justice  community  in  the  existing 
FBI  NCIC  missing  persons  file  is  viewed  as 
another  serious  problem  that  may  not  be 
solved  by  the  present  proposals. 

National  experiences  In  dealing  with  the 
social  problems  associated  with  missing  chil- 
dren have  been  limited.  However,  the  expe- 
riences gained  In  conducting  research  and 
maintaining  an  information  clearinghouse, 
such  as  mandated  by  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  Act  (P.L.  93-247), 
may  provide  some  parallels. 

Several  basic  questions  may  require  fur- 
ther exi\mlnation— for  example: 

Is  there  a  need  for  a  federally  mandated 
informat.on  clearinghouse  or  are  existing 
system(s>  adequate? 

Are  existing  resources  adequate  to  educate 
the  public  and  the  criminal  justice  commu- 
nity in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  missing 
persons?  What  type  of  support  should  all 
levels  of  Government  render? 

Should  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  which  currently  are  reluctant  to 
make  entries  In  a  national  missing  person 
file,  be  encouraged  to  participate? 

Are  further  safeguards  needed  to  protect 
individual  privacy? 

What  experiences  gained  by  the  National 
Center  for  Child  Abuse  (established  by  P.L. 
93-247)  can  contribute  to  the  debate  over  es- 
tablishing a  national  information  clearing- 
house on  missing  children? 


LEGISLATION 

H.R.  3781  (Simon)/S.  1355  (Hawkins). 

Directs  the  Attomey  General  to  collect 
and  preserve  information  which  would 
assist  in  the  identification  of  any  deceased 
individual  who  has  not  been  identified 
within  30  days  of  his  or  her  death,  and  the 
location  of  any  missing  child  who  is  under 
the  age  of  17,  does  not  have  a  history  of 
running  away,  and  has  been  missing  for  at 
least  48  hours.  H.R.  3781  Introduced  June  3. 
1981;  referred  to  Judiciary  Committee.  S. 
1355  introduced  June  11,  1981;  referred  to 
Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

S.  1701  (Hawklns)/H.R.  5003  (Gaydos)/ 
H.R.  5104  (Railsback). 

Authorizes  the  Attomey  General  to  col- 
lect and  exchange  information  which  would 
assist  in  the  identification  of  unidentified 
deceased  individuals,  and  the  location  of 
missing  persons,  including  missing  children. 
S.  1701  Introduced  Oct.  5.  1981;  referred  to 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Judiciary.  H.R.  5003 
introduced  Nov.  17,  1981;  referred  to  House 
Committee  on  Judiciary.  H.R.  5104  Intro- 
duced Nov.  23.  1981;  referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 

REPORTS  AND  CONGRKSSIONAL  DOCnMENTS 

U.S.  Congress.  House.  Making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Conferences  report  to  accompany 
H.J.  Res.  357.* 


would  make  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
more  competitive.  That  is  one  of  our  goals. 
is  it  not  making  our  goods  attractive  to  po- 
tential importers?  European  manufacturers 
are  geared  to  metric,  and  so  are  their  cus- 
tomers. If  we  want  some  of  those  customers 
to  he  ours,  we  ought  to  miUce  things  to  their 
specifications.  Doing  that  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  easier  if  we  do  not  have  to 
make  things  by  one  measurement  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  by  a  second  meas- 
urement for  export.* 


METRICS:  LETS  GET  ON  WITH 
IT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
few  subjects  more  cloaked  in  mythol- 
ogy and  popular  misconceptions  than 
the  centuries-old  metric  system.  De- 
spite its  appeal  to  simplicity  and  logic, 
our  heads  remain  buried  in  the  sands 
of  confusion  and  misinformation 
about  metrics.  We  still  lack  a  national 
commitment  to  full-scale  conversion, 
despite  our  isolation  as  the  only  indus- 
trialized Nation  in  the  world  not  offi- 
cially committed  to  the  metric  stand- 
ard of  measurement. 

While  I  was  in  Central  America  re- 
cently, I  was  pleased  to  find  a  simple 
and  effective  statement  of  the  case  for 
metric  conversion  in  the  Panama  Star 
and  Herald  for  February  13,  1982,  I 
wish  to  share  this  fine  editorial,  enti- 
tled "Metric  Uproar,"  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Mrniic  Uproar 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  violence  inspired 
by  some  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  metric 
system.  One  might  Judge  by  their  reactions 
that  the  metric  system  is  the  work  of  the 
Devil  or  the  International  Communist  Con- 
spiracy or  both. 

In  fact,  metric  measurements  are  more 
logical  and  ultimately  far  easier  to  use  than 
the  good  old  English  method  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  Maybe  the  most  vocal  oppo- 
nents are  afraid  they  just  will  not  be  able  to 
learn  a  new  way  of  measuring.  They  need 
not  fear;  despite  wild  accusations,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  plan  to  impose  metric 
measurement  on  us  all  at  once  while  Eng- 
lish measurements  are  banned. 

The  change  would  be  gradual. 

Let  us  face  facts.  Not  only  would  metric  be 
convenient  once  we  get  the  hang  of  it,  it 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  16th 
of  February  marked  the  64  th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  It  is  on  this  day  in  1918  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  declared  their  in- 
dependence and  freedom.  Their  free- 
dom was  short  lived,  however;  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  and  forcibly  an- 
nexed Lithuania  only  22  years  later. 

As  has  been  the  case  not  only  in  the 
Baltic  nations,  but  also  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  territori- 
al integrity  of  a  people  and  have  ab- 
sorbed an  entire  nation  into  their 
huge  union. 

In  Lithuania  the  Soviets  have  tried 
to  eradicate  the  people's  national  iden- 
tity by  suppressing  their  basic  human 
freedoms.  Their  religion,  art,  culture, 
and  even  the  language  they  once 
spoke,  have  been  decimar«d.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  Lithuanian  people  has 
been  assaulted. 

In  repressing  the  Baltic  peoples,  the 
Soviets  have  Ignored  Internationally 
recognized  human  rights  agreed  to  in 
the  Universal  I>eclaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  Helsinki  accords.  Re- 
fusing to  observe  fundamental  human 
freedoms  has  become  a  hallmark  of 
Soviet  influence  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  in  the  face  of  this  repression, 
that  the  strong  people  of  IJthuania 
must  live  with  only  the  hope  of  free- 
dom. Their  freedom  is  not  something 
that  is  preserved  by  the  laws  of  the 
nation,  their  freedom  is  something 
that  lives  in  their  hearts  and  dreams. 
People  of  captive  nations  can  only 
dream  of  someday  breathing  freely, 
perhaps  on  their  own  soil,  perhaps  in 
another  land. 

The  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world 
have  sought  out  the  United  States  as  a 
safe  haven  where  they  can  be  assured 
their  basic  himian  rights.  Cultures, 
languages,  and  national  identities 
thrive  in  this  Nation  of  nations.  The 
diverse  cultures  in  the  United  States 
have  combined  to  make  a  tapestry, 
with  unique  and  individual  threads 
woven  into  a  fabric  of  a  free  nation. 

Our  Lithuanian  citizens  represent 
the  heritage  of  the  Lithuanian  nation 
and  our  own  nation  as  well.  It  was  ap- 
propriate that  on  February  16  we  rec- 
ognized the  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian 
people   to   assert   their   independence 
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and  their  incessant  desire  to  live  in 
freedom.  We  should  remember  on  this 
anniversary  day,  the  plight  of  the  op- 
pressed Lithuanian  people,  the  sisters 
and  brothers,  parents,  grandparents  of 
so  many  of  our  own  citizens.* 


DRUNK  DRIVING:  A  DAILY  DIS- 
ASTER ON  OUR  NATIONS 
HIGHWAYS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  statistics 
alone  can  never  convey  the  human 
suffering  and  senseless  loss  of  life 
which  happen  every  day  on  our  Na- 
tion's highways  as  the  result  of  the  ac- 
tions of  drunk  drivers.  Statistics  do 
convey,  however,  a  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  our  Nation's  No.  1  highway 
safety  problem,  particularly  when  the 
daily  "body  count"  is  vividly  compared 
to  the  public  shock  and  grief  that 
always  accompanies  major  air  disas- 
ters. 

The  Providence  Journal  recently  fo- 
cused on  this  ongoing  national  tragedy 
in  a  guest  column  by  Robert  A.  Hast- 
ings entitled  "Thought:  An  Air  Crash 
Every  Day."  This  compelling  article 
points  up  the  need  for  national  alco- 
hol highway  safety  standards.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  671,  which  would 
encourage  the  States  to  impose  mini- 
mum, mandatory  sanctions  against 
convicted  drunk  drivers.  I  believe 
these  strong  actions  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  serious  about  re- 
moving the  drunk  driver  menace  from 
our  highways. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Hastings 
column  on  the  drunk  driver  problem, 
which  appeared  on  February  13,  1982. 
with  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 
Thought:  An  Air  Crash  Every  Day 
(By  Robert  Hastings) 

What  do  you  think  would  happen  if  the 
skies  were  so  unsafe  that  there  was  a  major 
air  disaster  every  day? 

The  crash  of  the  Air  Florida  Boeing  737 
(in  December)  certainly  riveted  public  at- 
tention and  dominated  the  news.  At  least  78 
persons  were  killed.  What  if  another  major 
airline  crash  occurred  on  the  next  day?  And 
another  the  next  day?  And  still  another  the 
day  after? 

The  search  for  answers  would  be  fanati- 
cal. Every  flight  would  be  grounded.  The 
panic  would  be  overwhelming. 

At  least  78  lives  a  day!  There  would  be  no 
stone  unturned  until  a  solution  was  found. 
And.  if  after  a  week  or  so.  the  average  death 
rate  was  104  a  day.  what  would  happen? 

Nothing. 

Because  the  rate  is  already  104  a  day. 
Only  the  form  of  transportation  is  different. 

Day  in  and  day  out.  160  persons  are  killed 
on  our  nation's  roadways.  Of  them,  alcohol 
plays  a  role  in  the  deaths  of  65  percent. 

Thafs  104  deaths  a  day.  laid  at  the  feet  of 
drivers  who  have  been  drinking. 

Day  in  and  day  out. 

One  hundred  and  four. 

What  is  the  difference  whether  they  have 
been  killed  together,  or  in  a  hundred  sepa- 
rate tragedies?  The  body  count  doesn't 
change.  The  loss  is  no  less.  And  in  most 
cases,  the  victims  were  no  more  at  fault. 


Count:  104  a  day. 

Count:  7J8  a  week. 

Count:  3,224  a  month. 

Count:  37.960  a  year. 

Nearly  4Q.000  deaths  a  year,  in  which 
drinking  while  driving  was  a  factor. 

What  do  we  in  Massachusetts  do  to 
combat  this  slaughter?  How  often  do  we 
arrest  a  drunk  driver,  and  what  penalty  do 
we  exact? 

When  there  is  an  accident,  or  a  motorist 
happens  to  weave  across  the  road  in  the 
view  of  a  police  officer,  there  may  be  a 
drunk-driving  arrest.  What  is  the  major 
penalty?  Suspension  of  the  driver's  license. 
And  what  is  the  penalty  for  driving  after  a 
suspension?  Generally  a  fine. 

What  are  the  odds  of  getting  caught?  Con- 
sider: 

1.  In  a  two-hour  roadblock  recently. 
Revere  (Mass.)  police  made  six  arrests  for 
driving  under  the  influence:  drunk  driving. 
That  is  one  arrest  each  20  minutes  on  a 
single  road.  Last  year,  in  all  of  Revere, 
police  made  347  drunk-driving  arrests.  That 
is  one  arrest  each  1,515  minutes.  The  road- 
block increased  the  drunk  driver's  chance  of 
getting  caught  by  something  in  the  order  of 
7.500  percent.  Obviously,  the  odds  of  not 
getting  caught  in  normal  circumstances  are 
vast. 

2.  When  a  person  is  suspected  of  driving 
under  the  influence,  he  must  flunk  a 
breathalyzer  test  to  be  charged.  That  re- 
quires, on  the  average,  having  had  five  to 
seven  drinks  within  one  hour.  The  odds  of 
arrest  are  thus  further  reduced. 

3.  A  license  suspension,  particularly  for 
the  first  time  one  is  caught,  is  not  a  normal 
punishment.  It  is  usually  something  less. 
Again— the  odds  for  any  real  punishment  go 
down. 

4.  Finally,  after  another  arrest,  the  driver 
has  his  license  suspended.  But  the  same 
odds  which  apply  to  getting  caught  driving 
under  the  influence  apply  to  being  caught 
driving  after  license  susp>ension.  And  if  you 
are  caught  without  a  license,  even  a  second 
time,  what  is  the  normal  penalty?  A  fine. 

In  other  words,  we  don't  take  drunk  driv- 
ing seriously.  The  major  penalty  for  a  driv- 
ing under"  conviction  is  license  suspension, 
and  the  major  penalty  for  ignoring  that, 
and  continuing  to  drive,  drunk  or  sober,  is  a 
fine.  Even  that  is  often  beaten  if  the  Regis- 
try can't  prove  that  it  properly  notified  the 
driver  of  license  suspension. 

Now  that  you  have  a  feeling  for  the  drunk 
driver's  odds,  have  you  any  idea  of  your 
odds  of  successfully  avoiding  a  crash  with  a 
car  aimed  straight  at  you,  traveling  60  miles 
an  hour? 

Not  much  better  than  those  of  the  victims 
in  that  737.* 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  mortiing  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  951)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  matter  before  the  Senate,  to  speak 
as  calmly  as  I  can  about  an  issue  that 
could  easily  arouse  the  most  turbulent 
passions  and  alarms. 

I  do  not  conceal  my  judgment  that  if 
this  measure  should  pass  the  Senate 
and  in  some  way  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  become  law,  we 
shall  have  blotted  the  Constitution 
and  a  body  which  for  two  centuries 
has  been  zealous  in  protecting  the 
basic  constitutional  division  of  powers 
between  the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  judicial  branches.  We  will 
have  shamelessly  invaded  the  province 
of  the  one  in  open,  undisguised  and  al- 
together unseemly  collaboration  of 
the  other. 

It  was  Hamilton,  who  spoke  of  the 
judiciary  a£  the  least  dangerous 
branch.  It  was  his  view  in  No.  78  of  the 
Federalist  Papers,  which  I  cannot  help 
but  observe  were  published  in  a  New 
York  journal,  in  which  he  observed 
that  it  is  by  the  very  nature  of  the  ju- 
diciary that  it  could  only  order  as  law 
those  measures  which  the  executive 
branch  would  enforce.  And,  in  the 
main,  would  find  itself,  apart  from  the 
constitutional  role  which  it  has  neces- 
sarily attained,  enforcing  the  laws 
adopted  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  and  which  fact  deposes  upon 
both  the  legislature  and  the  executive 
a  sacred  duty  to  insure  the  viability 
and  the  integrity  of  that  least  danger- 
ous branch.  A  duty  which  certainly  ex- 
tends to  a  self-denial  of  any  efforts  on 
our  part  to  invade  the  provinces  of  the 
judiciary. 

This  is  a  temptation  which  has  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  executive 
branch.  In  a  famous  outburst  which  I 
cannot  but  think  he  may  subsequently 
have  regretted,  although  it  was  not 
always  in  his  character  to  regret  his 
impulses,  Andrew  Jackson  remarked 
with  respect  to  a  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  John  Marshall 
had  written  "John  Marshall  made  the 
decision.  Let  him  enforce  it." 

Nothing  is  more  vividly  recalled  in 
our  constitutional  history  than  the  im- 
propriety, the  illegality  of  that  state- 
ment, because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  carry  out  faithfully,  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  this  Congress  as  en- 
acted and  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  declaring  what  the  law  is 
to  be  in  issues  where  they  are  disputed 
and  brought  to  the  Court  by  litigants. 

If  there  was  one  other  such  event  in 
our  history  closer  at  hand  but  not  less 
notable  it  was  the  attempt  by  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  whose  revered 
memory  we  honor  this  year  in  this 
100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  when 
he  found  a  majority  on  the  Supreme 
Court  persistently  opposing  his  legisla- 
tion adopted  at  least  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  body  and  at  his  behest, 
the  New  Deal  legislation  as  he  called 
it.  A  majority  finding  that  legislation 
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to  be  unconstitutional,  he  proceeded 
to  propose  that  the  Court  be  packed, 
that  additional  members  be  appointed, 
that  it  be  such  that  he  could  appoint 
persons  whose  judgments  he  would 
have  some  presumably  reliable  ad- 
vanced notice  and  knowledge,  of  and 
thereby  change  the  majority  on  the 
Court,  through  legislation  in  this  body 
as  proposed  by  him.  This  body  reject- 
ed it.  A  Congress  that  was  more  than 
supportive  of  the  President  in  his  leg- 
islation, more  deferential  to  him  in 
many  respects,  given  the  state  of  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  the  world  at  that  time, 
nonetheless  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  their  com- 
bined actions  would  not  pass  that  bill 
because  it  invaded  the  judiciary,  the 
equal  third  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

And  indeed  John  Marshall's  decision 
was  enacted  by  the  executive  branch 
on  the  wise  second  thoughts  of  the 
leaders  thereof. 

It  is  for  reasons  of  that  restraint  and 
that  integrity  that  we  are  soon  to  ob- 
serve the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Constitution.  The  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  will,  it  is  my 
fond  hope  and  expectation,  be  in  this 
body  when  that  anniversary  occurs.  It 
will  begin,  the  sequence  will  occur 
indeed  in  just  5  years  time  when  the 
Constitutional  Convention  shall  have 
had  its  200th  anniversary  and  we  mark 
our  sequential  move  to  the  actual  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  ancient 
nature  and  the  extraordinary  durabili- 
ty of  our  constitutional  institutions  is 
something  that  Americans  can  become 
too  little  conscious  of. 

I  spoke  this  morning  to  a  resolution 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  myself  having  to  do 
with  the  recent  actions  in  the  United 
Nations,  which  seemed  repellent  to  us 
and  so  opposed  to  the  constitutional 
procedures  as  ordained  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
we  were  disposed  to  say  that  should 
they  not  go  forward.  The  United 
States  would  withdraw  from  active 
participation  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  withdraw  its  financial  support  for 
the  institution. 

Why?  Because  it  was  violating  its 
own  charter,  something  we  have  not 
done,  and  that  is  why  ours  has  en- 
dured so. 

I  was  once  our  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  U.N..  and  in  the 
course  of  a  long  afternoon's  debate 
found  my  attention  wandering  from 
the  subject  at  hand.  Looking  at  the 
list  of  member  countries  that  are 
listed  on  two  large  panels  on  either 
side  of  the  podium  from  which  persons 
speak  at  the  U.N.,  there  were  then  147 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  I 
asked  myself,  just  to  be  candid.  Mr. 
President,  just  to  shake  off  the  drowsi- 
ness that  the  afternoon  and  the  orato- 
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ry  had  induced.  I  started  making  up  a 
little  list,  and  I  asked  myself  how 
many  of  those  members  of  the  U.N. 
both  existed  as  nations  in  1914  and 
had  not  had  their  form  of  government 
changed  by  force  since  1914? 

As  our  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mr.  GoLDWATER),  who  has  defend- 
ed this  Nation  in  peace  and  war  for 
the  better  part  of  half  a  century,  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  but  which 
many  Americans  will  be  surprised  to 
learn,  the  number,  sir,  was  seven, 
seven  nations  in  the  world.  If  you  were 
to  include  Switzerland,  you  would 
have  eight  that  have  not  had  their 
form  of  government  changed  since 
1914. 

The  singular  experience  of  the 
United  States,  to  have  lived  under  a 
constitutional  government  since  the 
18th  century,  is  a  remarkable  testa- 
ment both  to  the  wisdom  of  the  men 
who  drew  that  Constitution  and  the 
character  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  defended  it  in  these  Chambers  in 
the  nearly  two  centuries  since. 

What  we  have  defended  as  much  as 
any  other  thing,  because  that  would 
be  what  most  needed  defending,  was 
the  integrity  and  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary,  that  which  only  we  can 
insure  and  without  which  we  carmot 
survive  as  a  nation. 

We  will  not  prevail  as  a  people.  Our 
laws  will  fall  into  disrepute,  our  insti- 
tutions into  disrepair,  and  that  which 
is  unknown  to  the  American  people, 
but  the  common  experience  of  man- 
kind everjnvhere  else,  save  in  a  half 
dozen  blessed  countries,  could  fall  to 
be  our  condition  as  well. 

It  is  no  small  thing  that  we  deal  with 
here.  It  is  the  Ynost  precious  of  things, 
the  integrity  of  our  processes.  This 
legislation  has  been  called  court -strip- 
ping legislation.  It  takes  a  subject, 
which  is  of  the  moment  schoolbusing, 
a  judicial  remedy  adopted  in  situations 
of  difficulty,  duress,  uncertainty  in  the 
face  of  one  of  the  most  profound  con- 
stitutional problems  our  Nation  has 
ever  faced,  that  of  equality  of  the 
races,  and  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  a 
judicial  decision  having  to  do  with  the 
constitutionality  of  certain  arrange- 
ments in  public  schools,  to  wit  that 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional, 
when  the  Constitution  said  they  could 
not  be  separate  but  equal,  now  distant 
in  time  but  how  recent  in  our  experi- 
ence anything  like  that  could  be,  and 
the  courts  dealt  with  the  reality  that 
races  were  separated  still,  and  in  many 
instances  the  legacy  of  de  jure,  legal, 
deliberate  practice,  a  practice  found  to 
be  unconstitutional,  a  practice  once 
found  to  be  unconstitutional,  given 
the  wrong  the  courts  sought  to 
remedy,  and  it  happens,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
the  social  science  on  which  this  par- 
ticular remedy  was  based. 

I  know  some  of  the  social  scientists 
who  testified  in  some  of  the  critical 


court  cases  in  the  district  and  circuit 
courts.  I  have  had  work  of  my  own 
cited  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
the  efficacy  of  such  matters  and,  if  I 
may  say.  that  work  of  mine  cited  went 
to  the  point  of  the  uncertainty  of  such 
measures,  the  uncertainty  not  of  this 
particular  measure  but  of  what  is 
known  about  the  origin  and  nature  of 
educational  resources,  A  long  study,  if 
I  may  be  precise,  because  the  Senate 
would  want  to  know,  and  that  much  of 
the  legislation  we  deal  with  was  based 
upon  a  report  on  educational  opportu- 
nity, of  which  the  principal  assertion 
was  that  of  Prof.  James  S.  Coleman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  perhaps  the 
leading  mathematical  sociologist  of 
our  country,  certainly  one  of  them. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  required 
that  there  be  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  the  nature  and  distribu- 
tion of  unequal  resources  and  the  un- 
equal opportunity  in  our  school 
system. 

It  was  the  second  largest  social  sci- 
ence project  in  history,  and  it  came  to 
rather  strikingly  unanticipated  conclu- 
sions of  a  great  variety  of  matters,  spe- 
cifically the  assumed  relationship  be- 
tween educational  resources  as  such 
and  educational  achievement  as  such, 
such  as  it  can  be  measured,  which  was 
nothing  so  strong  as  thought  to  be  or 
rather  the  variations  were  very 
common  in  all  these  school  systems 
that  were  encountered. 

There  was  not  as  much  difference 
between  school  systems  and  schools  as 
was  thought,  and  even  where  there 
was  the  relationship  between  input 
and  output,  to  use  the  term  that  is 
common  in  such  matters,  was  much 
weaker  than  anybody  supposed.  This 
was  not  the  expected  result  of  the 
work  of  Professor  Coleman  and  his 
group,  and  all  the  more  interesting  as 
social  science  or  any  science  when  an 
unexpected  result  follows  and  a  hy- 
pothesis is  not  confirmed,  which  sud- 
denly raised  to  a  high  order  of  interest 
the  question  as  to  what  does  make  for 
heightened  educational  achievement. 

One  of  the  elements  that  was  found 
to  be  a  corollate  of  higher  achieve- 
ment among  minority  groups  was  the 
degree  to  which  they  were  in  class- 
rooms and  in  schools  principally  which 
were  integrated,  as  we  use  that  term. 

One  should  not  disguise  that  that 
effect,  as  the  analysts  will  use  that 
term,  was  a  small  one.  It  was  not  some- 
thing massive,  overwhelming,  palpably 
of  the  largest  consequence,  but  it  was 
there. 

It  fell  to  a  group  of  social  scientists 
to  study  for  a  period  of  I'/a  years  at 
Harvard  University,  a  seminar  which  I 
founded  with  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Petti- 
grew,  to  reanalyze  Coleman's  data,  and 
whilst  methodological  arguments 
emerged,  as  they  will  always  do  in  new 
fields,  even  so  the  basic  findings  were 
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confirmed  and  have  since  been  con- 
firmed, leaving  the  measure,  such  as  in 
classroom  and  school  system  integra- 
tion, one  of  the  few  seemingly  viable 
options  that  public  policy  had  with  re- 
spect to  achievement.  But,  in  any 
event,  there  was  the  constitutional 
mandate  which  required  the  end  to 
separation.  And  with  its  combination 
of  a  clear  constitutional  duty  and  a 
seeming  educational  opportunity, 
courts  ordered  schoolbusing.  They  did 
so  in  the  best  of  faith  and  under  the 
duty  of  constitutional  obligation  as 
they  Judged  It  to  be  and  the  experi- 
ment commenced. 

There  have  been  differing  findings 
about  the  results  of  the  experiment. 
Professor  Coleman  himself  has  had 
views  which  have  disconcerted  many 
when  he  found  them  not  to  have  the 
results  he  would  have  hoped  for  in 
every  case.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  their  legality,  nor  was 
there  any  question  raised  in  this  body 
that  the  courts  had  a  right  to  do  this 
and  if  the  courts  did  it,  we  obey. 

I  have  been,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  principal  suivocates  in  this  Cham- 
ber during  my  brief  experience  here  of 
the  view  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
frequently  wrong.  I  have  written  at 
some  length  about  it  in  articles,  such 
as  one  entitled  "What  Do  You  Do 
When  the  Supreme  Court  Is  Wrong?" 

As  a  measure  of  my  own  bona  fides, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  I  wrote  for  The  Public 
Interest  in  the  fall  of  1979  entitled 
"What  Do  You  Do  When  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  Wrong?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  Do  Yoo  Do  When  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  Wrong? 

(By  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan) 
An  Institution  charged  with  the  role 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  successfully 
filled  for  so  m&ny  years  Is  entitled  to  our  re- 
spect and  understanding.  If  one  criticizes 
the  Court  (as  people  have  always  done  In 
the  past,  and  should  continue  to  do  in  the 
future),  it  should  be  essentially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  contribute  to  that  respect 
and  to  that  understanding.  The  debt  which 
we  all  owe  to  the  Court  is  far  greater  than 
any  individual  can  repay.  Criticism  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  or  opinions  of  its  mem- 
bers should  be  offered  as  an  effort  to  repay 
that  debt,  and  with  the  thought  that  consci- 
entious criticism  may  be  an  aid  to  the  Court 
in  carrying  out  its  difficult  and  essential 
task.— Erwin  N.  Griswold,  1963. 

In  its  Spring  Term  of  1979,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  the  case  of  Gannett  v.  DePaa- 
quale  that  the  public  does  not  have  an  inde- 
pendent constitutional  right  of  access  to  a 
pretrial  judicial  proceeding.  The  case  had 
been  brought  by  the  Gannett  newspapers 
after  one  of  their  reporters  was  barred  from 
a  pretrial  hearing  in  a  murder  case  in  up- 
state New  York.  Gannett  argued  that  the 
guarantee  of  the  Sixth  Amendment  to  a 
"public  trial"  extended  to  the  public  at 
large,  including,  of  course,  the  press.  The 
Court  held  that  this  was  not  so.  Mr.  Justice 


Stewart's  opinion  for  the  majority  of  the 
Court  declared:  "The  history  upon  which 
the  petitioner  and  amici  rely  totally  fails  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Framers  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment  intended  to  create  a  constitu- 
tional right  in  strangers  to  attend  a  pretrial 
proceeding. .'.  ." 
Strangers?  The  press? 
In  a  concurring  opinion.  Mr.  Justice 
Rehnquist  went  further,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  highlight  the  fact  that 
though,  strictly  speaking,  Gannett  v.  DePas- 
quale  concerned  pretrial  proceedings,  the 
decision  is  easily  construed  as  applying  to 
trials  as  well.  The  Court's  recitation,  he 
said,  "of  the  need  to  preserve  the  defend- 
ant's right  to  a  fair  trial  .  .  .  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  under  the  Sixth 
Amendment  a  trial  court  can  close  a  pretrial 
hearing  or  trial  only  when  there  is  a  danger 
that  prejudlcal  publicity  will  harm  the  de- 
fendant. To  the  contrary,  since  the  Court 
holds  that  the  public  does  not  have  any 
Sixth  Amendment  right  of  access  to  such 
proceedings,  it  necessarily  follows  that  if 
the  parties  agree  on  a  closed  proceeding,  the 
trial  court  is  not  required  by  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  advance  any  reason  whatso- 
ever for  declining  to  open  a  pretrial  hearing 
or  trial  to  the  public." 

The  decision  was  the  lead  story  of  77ie 
New  York  Times  the  following  day.  It  had. 
The  Times  reported,  "aroused  Inunediate 
strong  criticism  from  both  the  press  and  the 
legal  profession."  The  initiative  of  the  Gan- 
nett newspapers  in  challenging  the  closing 
of  a  local  court  proceeding  had  been  seen  as 
a  commendable  effort  to  defend  the  rights 
both  of  the  public  and  the  press.  The 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  First  Amendment 
Award  for  1979  was  presented  to  the  Gan- 
nett Rochester  Newspapers  for  pressing  the 
suit  and  for  their  reporting  and  analysis  of 
the  issues  involved.  Allen  Neuharth,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Gannett  newspa- 
pers and  Chairman  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  called  the 
ruling  "another  chilling  demonstration  that 
the  majority  of  the  Burger  Court  is  deter- 
mined to  unmake  the  Constitution."  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  declared 
that  the  decision  "erected  an  iron  curtain 
between  the  criminal  process  and  the  in- 
quiring press." 

Editorial  comment  was  no  less  severe. 
Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  asserted 
departure  by  the  Court  from  historical, 
even  ancient  standards  of  justice.  A  forceful 
TiTnes  editorial  began: 

"For  centuries  the  Idea  of  open  justice  has 
been  synonymous  with  justice  itself.  Before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  before  English 
Judges  spelled  out  the  rudimentary  rights  of 
defendants,  throughout  the  development  of 
British  and  American  jurisprudence,  the 
tradition  of  open  courts  has  been  honored. 
Now  a  5-4  Supreme  Court  majority  has  or- 
dained an  exception.  ..." 

In  a  commentary.  Tom  Wicker,  Associate 
Editor  of  The  Times,  deplored  the  ruling.  It 
would  surely  lead  to  miscarriage  of  justice, 
he  wrote.  Not  just  the  press,  but  the  general 
public  could  be  barred  from  courts,  discard- 
ing a  standard  "rooted  in  American  histo- 
ry." For  the  Court  "now  to  say  that  that 
tradition  has  no  constitutional  validity  •  *  * 
shakes  public  confidence  in  institutions  and 
rights  long  thought  to  be  a  citizen's  birth- 
right." 

The  most  telling  comment  came  from  the 
Court  itself.  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  Mr. 
Justice  Blackmun  stated  that  in  their  con- 
stitutional argument  the  Gannett  newspa- 
pers were  right,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Court  was  wrong: 


"The  Sixth  Amendment,  in  establishing 
the  public's  right  of  access  to  a  criminal 
trial  and  a  pretrial  proceeding,  also  fixes  the 
rights  of  the  press  in  this  regard.  Petitioner, 
as  a  newspaE>er  publisher,  enjoys  the  same 
right  of  access  •  •  •  as  does  the  general 
public.  And  what  petitioner  sees  and  hears 
in  the  courtroom  it  may,  like  any  other  citi- 
zen, publish  or  report  consistent  with  the 
First  Amendment." 

In  "rare  circumstances,"  Justice  Black- 
mun allowed,  exclusion  could  be  justified. 
But,  he  concluded,  "Those  circumstances 
did  not  exist  in  this  case." 
II 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  judgment  that 
Justice  Blackmun  was  right  and  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Supreme  Court  was  wrong.  If  so, 
the  question  arises:  What  to  do? 

This  is  a  question  for  which  we  have  no 
clear  answer  and  little  theory.  The  Court  is 
not  supposed  to  be  wrong.  Even  77ie  Federal- 
ist, much  given  to  emphasizing  the  frailty  of 
human  judgment,  does  not  adequately  treat 
this  possibility.  To  be  sure,  the  doctrine  of 
judicial  supremacy— of  the  Supreme  Court's 
power  to  void  acts  of  Congress  by  declaring 
them  unconstitutional— is  not  explicit  in  the 
Constitution  and  was  not  generally  assumed 
to  be  implicit  until  Chief  Justice  iJohn  Mar- 
shall established  it  in  Marbury  v.  Madison. 
But  Hamilton,  who  believed  in  it,  and  in 
Federalist  paper  Number  78  made  a  strong 
argument  for  it.  had  to  deal  with  the  charge 
that  "the  errors  and  usurpations  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  will  be 
uncontrollable  and  remediless."  In  Number 
81,  he  suggests  several  reasons  why  this 
charge,  upon  examination,  is  "made  up  alto- 
gether of  false  reasoning  upon  misconceived 
fact,"  but  all  but  one  of  his  papers  actually 
further  arguments  for  the  necessity  and  ra- 
tionality of  judicial  supremacy.  The  sole 
check  upon  supremacy  suggested  by  Hamil- 
ton, other  than  that  of  appeals  to  superior 
courts,  is  the  power  of  Congress  to  impeach 
individual  judges: 

"This  is  alone  a  complete  security.  There 
never  can  be  a  danger  that  the  judges,  by  a 
series  of  deliberate  usurpations  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature,  would  hazard  the 
united  resentment  of  the  body  intrusted 
with  it,  while  this  body  was  possessed  of  the 
means  of  punishing  their  presumption,  by 
degrading  them  from  their  stations." 

No  other  corrective  is  suggested.  Rather, 
the  argument  Is  made  with  particular  force 
that  the  judiciary  is  inherently  and  unique- 
ly possessed  of  the  necessary  wisdom  and 
disinterest  to  weigh  the  actions  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  executive  on  constitutional 
scales.  But  if  the  Court  were  wrong,  what— 
short  of  impeaching  its  members— would  be 
the  remedy?  The  Federalist  does  not  say. 

It  happens,  however,  that  we  have  a  con- 
siderable practical  experience  of  just  this 
situation.  For  long  periods  of  American  his- 
tory the  Supreme  Court  has  been  wrong 
about  one  or  another  of  the  principal  consti- 
tutional issues  of  the  day.  It  has  been  wrong 
in  the  specific  sense  that  there  later  came  a 
time  when  the  Court  reversed  itself,  and 
either  directly  or  implicitly  stated  that  it 
had  been  wrong. '  Nor  has  this  been  without 
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■strictly  speaking,  the  Court  could  have  been 
right  the  first  time  and  wrong  the  second.  Walter 
Berns  contends,  properly,  that  the  standard  against 
which  we  measure  a  decision  in  order  to  say  wheth 
er  the  Court  wae  wrong  must  be  the  Constitution 
itself,  not  what  the  Court  says  about  it.  Still,  expe- 
rience is  the  life  of  constitutional  law  also,  and  I 
would  hold  that  where  the  Court  has  reversed  itself 
it  has  almost  always  done  so  to  correct  an  observ- 
able error. 


consequence.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  in  his 
1928  volume.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  could  refer  to  the  Court's 
having  suffered  form  a  succession  of  "self- 
inflicted  wounds." 

Thus  from  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  into  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  Supreme  Court 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  due  process 
clauses  forbade  labor  legislation.  Under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  was  held,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  state  of  New  York  could  not 
require  that  bakers  work  no  more  than  10 
hours  a  day  (Lochner  v.  New  York,  1905). 
Under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  a  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  was  held  in- 
valid iAdkins  v.  CTiildren's  Hospital,  1923).' 

This  was  solemn  nonsense,  as  Holmes 
pointed  out  in  his  acid  comment  in  Lochner 
that  "the  14th  Amendment  does  not  enact 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Social  Statics."  '  But 
the  solemn  nonsense  persisted,  thwarting 
for  almost  half  a  century  the  major  social 
movement  of  the  time.  Then,  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  begun,  it  stopped.  Writing  somewhat 
later,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  declared  in  Wil- 
liamson V.  Lee  Optical  Co.  (1955): 

"The  day  is  done  when  this  Court  uses  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  strike  down  state  laws,  regu- 
latory of  business  and  industrial  conditions, 
because  they  may  be  unwise,  improvident, 
or  out  of  harmony  with  a  particular  school 
of  thought." 

Or,  as  Mr.  Justice  Black  put  it  in  1963  in 
Ferguson  v.  Skrupa: 

"The  doctrine  that  prevailed  in  Lochner. 
Coppage.  Adkins,  Bums,  and  like  cases— 
that  due  process  authorizes  courts  to  hold 
laws  unconstitutional  when  they  believe 
that  the  legislature  has  acted  unwisely— has 
long  since  been  discarded." 

Of  these  episodes  in  American  history,  the 
most  notorious  was  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
of  1857  which  held  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise to  be  unconstitutional,  a  matter  in 
which  the  Court  was.  again,  plainly  wrong. 
The  most  pernicious  was  Plessy  v.  Ferguson 
(1896),  which  held  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  permitted  separate  but  equal 
public  facilities  segregated  by  race,  a  doc- 
trine that  persisted  until  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  (1954). 

Apart  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision  which 
was.  in  effect,  overturned,  by  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment,  the  essential  fact  in  all 
these  cases  is.  however,  that  the  time  came 
when  the  Court  discovered  its  error  and  re- 
versed itself.*  This  may  appear  much  too 


Un  Er%e  R.R.  Co.  V.  Tompktns  (1937)  the  Court 
reversed  Swift  v.  Tvson.  acknowledging  that  they 
were  a)>andoning  a  doctrine  widely  applied  ■.  .  . 
throughout  nearly  a  century.  But  the  uncorutltu- 
tionality  of  the  course  pursued  has  now  tieen  made 
clear  and  compels  us  to  do  so.  " 

'  Holmes"  suggestion  appears  to  be  misleading. 
The  Court  was  not  trying  to  enact  anyone's  social 
theories  but  its  own.  In  James  Q.  Wilson's  phrase, 
the  Court  had  an  idea  as  to  what  a  good  economy" 
would  be.  and  it  was  against  this  standard  that  stat- 
utes were  measured.  A  considerable  body  of  labor 
legislation  and  business  regulation  was  in  fact 
upheld  by  the  ■'Laissez-Paire  Court."  My  point  is 
simply  that  there  was  precious  little  corutitutlonal 
warrant  for  any  of  this. 

•To  be  surt.  the  Sixteenth  Amendment,  permit- 
ting a  progressive  federal  income  tax.  had  the 
effect  of  reversing  the  Supreme  Courts  five-to-four 
decision  in  Pollock  v.  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trutt 
Company  (1895).  which  had  struck  down  such  a 
tax.  Bui  many  commentators  feel  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  Court  was  accurately  interpreting  Arti- 
cle I.  Section  9  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  chang- 
ing circumstances  in  fact  called  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  contrary  view,  expressed  by  some 
members  of  Congress  during  debate  on   the  Six- 


optimistic.  even  pletlstic  a  reading  of  Ameri- 
can history,  but  there  it  is  for  those  to 
refute  who  will.  The  question  I  would  ad- 
dress is  how  these  reversals  have  come 
about.  It  is  process  not  now  described  in  po- 
litical or  juridical  science.  As  a  beginning 
contribution  I  would  offer  a  simple  hierar- 
chy of  response  which  in  one  or  another 
combination  has  commonly  led  the  Court  to 
change  its  position  in  those  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  wrong.  In  ascending 
order:  Debate  Litigate.  Legislate. 

(In  theory  the  ultimate  recourse  of  those 
who  feel  the  Constitution  has  been  misread 
is  an  amendment  settling  the  issue.  But  this 
has  never  happened.  It  has  never  proved 
necessary.  Apart  from  the  evolving  idea  of 
Federalism  that  needed  to  correct  Chis- 
holm.  the  exceptional  circiunstances  that 
followed  Dred  Scott,  and  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances that  caused  a  graduated  income 
tax  to  appear  more  reasonable  in  1913  than 
in  1787,  sooner  or  later  the  Justices  have 
rectified  their  mistakes.  That  is  not  the 
least  groimd  for  the  loving  fealty  we  owe 
the  Court.) 

As  a  "case  history "  I  will  first  present  in 
some  detail  the  history  of  the  issue  of  state 
aid  to  nonpublic  schools.  I  will  argue  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  wrong  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  Establishment  Clause  in  its 
decision  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education 
(1947).  but  that  after  a  generation  the  con- 
ditions are  developing  in  which  it  may 
(will?)  now  reverse  itself.  That  time  is  a  con- 
siderable element  in  this  process  will  be  of 
small  consolation  to  those  now  most  dis- 
tressed by  the  decision  in  Gannett  v.  DePas- 
quale.  but  this  also  appears  to  be  the  gener- 
al experience. 

Ill 

Some  weeks  before  the  lengthy  Gannett 
decision  was  announced  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  so  many,  the  Supreme  Court  in  26 
words  announced  its  decision  in  Byrne. 
Brendan  T.  et  aL  v.  Public  Funds  for  Public 
Schools:  "The  judgment  is  affirmed.  The 
Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  White,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Rehnquist  would  note  probable  ju- 
risdiction and  set  the  cases  for  oral  argu- 
ment." Thus  yet  another  effort  by  a  state 
government,  in  this  case  New  Jersey,  to  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  assistance  for  nonpublic, 
mostly  denominational  schools  was  found  to 
violate  the  EsUblishment  Clause  of  the 
First  Amendment,  and  hence  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. 

This  in  itself  was  nothing  noteworthy. 
Since  1947.  when  the  Court  in  Everson  ruled 
on  a  state  school-aid  statute  (also  of  New 
Jersey)  there  have  been  altogether  some  46 
cases  brought  to  the  Court  dealing  with  as- 
pects of  this  subject.  As  the  Circuit  Court  in 
the  most  recent  New  Jersey  case  stated  in 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  majority  opin- 
ion, each  of  these  presented  "recurring  and 
troublesome  questions  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship between  religion  and  government. " 

Withal,  the  1979  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court  received  some  attention,  for  It  in- 
volved tuition  tax  credits.  New  Jersey  had 
enacted  a  state  income  tax  to  provide  funds 


teenth  Amendment,  is  that  the  Court  was  wrong 
but  nad  recognized  this  and  was  already  diluting 
the  effect  of  the  Pollock  decision  and  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  therefore  superfluous. 

The  Eleventh  Amendment,  ratified  in  1795.  which 
denied  the  Supreme  Court  original  Jurisdiction  in 
law  suits  brought  by  citizens  against  individual 
stales,  responded  to  the  Courts  decision  in  Chis- 
holm  V.  CJeorpia  (1793)  that  it  had  such  jurisdiction 
But  this  could  reasonably  be  descrlt>ed  as  part  of 
the  completing  of  the  Federal  structure  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  itself. 


for  public  education.  Included  in  the  statute 
was  a  deduction  for  parents  of  children  in 
nonpublic  schools,  it  being  reasoned  that 
through  tuition  they  contribute  to  the  secu- 
lar objective  of  education,  and  could  receive 
some  partial  recompense.  (For  a  parent 
earning  $20,000,  the  total  savings  was  to  be 
$20.) 

A  more  general,  and  national,  measure, 
providing  tuition  tax  credits  at  all  levels  of 
education— which  is  to  say  including  college 
and  university  as  well— had  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1978.  The  post- 
secondary  portion  passed  the  Senate  as  well, 
while  the  elementary  and  secondary  provi- 
sions failed  by  only  15  votes.  This  indicated 
considerable  national  supix>rt  for  such  as- 
sistance, but  in  the  New  Jersey  case  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  declared  itself  bound  by  a  1973 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Committee  for 
Public  Education  v.  Nyquist,  which  struck 
down  a  New  York  measure  allowing  a  tax- 
payer with  a  dependent  in  a  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  to  deduct  an 
amount  from  his  gross  income,  and  thus  pay 
less  state  income  tax.  The  Supreme  Court 
had  held  that  this  had  the  primary  effect  of 
advancing  religion  and  that  therefore— fol- 
lowing the  constitutional  "tests  "  established 
in  prior  decisions  from  £t>erson  through 
Lemon  v.  Kurtzman  (1971)— the  state  law 
and  the  deduction  it  established  necessarily 
failed. 

But  the  notable  aspect  of  the  New  Jersey 
event  went  altogether  unremarked.  In  a  sep- 
arate opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court.  Judge 
Joseph  F.  Weis  declared  that  while  clearly 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Nyquist  gov- 
erned the  case,  just  as  clearly  the  Nyquist 
decision  was  wrong.  It  had  been  a  split  deci- 
sion (as  almost  all  these  decisions  have 
been)  and  in  Judge  Weiss  view  "the  dissent- 
ers have  far  the  better  of  it  in  the  NyquUt 
opinion.  .  . 

Those  dissenters— Chief  Justice  Burger 
and  Justices  White  and  Rehnquist— had 
written  a  trio  of  powerful  opinions,  observ- 
ing inter  alia  that: 

•  While  there  is  no  straight  line  running 
through  our  decisions  interpreting  the  Es- 
tablishment and  Free  Exercise  Clauses  of 
the  First  Amendment,  our  cases  do.  It  seems 
to  me  [the  Chief  Justice],  lay  down  one 
solid,  basic  principle,  that  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  does  not  forbid  governments, 
state  or  federal,  to  enact  a  program  of  gen- 
eral welfare  under  which  benefits  are  dis- 
tributed to  private  individuals,  even  though 
many  of  those  individuals  may  elect  to  use 
those  benefits  in  ways  that  aid"  religious  in- 
struction or  worship.  .  .  .  The  essence  of  all 
these  decisions  ...  is  that  government  aid 
to  individuals  generally  stands  on  an  entire- 
ly different  footing  from  direct  aid  to  reli- 
gious institutions.  .  .  .  However  sincere  our 
collective  protestations  of  the  debt  owed  by 
the  public  generally  to  the  parochial  school 
system,  the  wholesome  diversity  they  en- 
gender will  not  sur\ive  on  expressions  of 
good  will  " 

Rather,  as  with  the  dog  that  Sherlock 
Holmes  obsened  did  not  bark,  the  signifi- 
cant fact  in  the  New  Jersey  tuition-deduc- 
tion case  is  that  the  high  court  chose  not  to 
hear  an  appellate  judge  tell  it  that  it  was 
wrong. 

Here  close  attention  is  required.  There  are 
two  senses  in  which  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  wrong  in  this 
area.  The  first  concerns  the  basic  Everson 
decision  itself,  set  forth  by  Justice  Hugo 
Black,  which  announced  a  rule  of  law  in  the 
widest  sense: 
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"The  establishmenl  of  religion'  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another." 

The  ke.v  elements  of  the  rule,  as  Michael 
J.  Malbin  has  written,  are  that  Congress 
cannot  give  nondiscriminatory  aid  to  reli- 
gion and  that  neither  can  the  states. 

This  is  the  basic  ruling  of  the  Court  and  it 
endures  three  decades  later.  It  has  not  been 
challenged,  albeit  (in  my  view)  wrong.  In- 
stead, the  Evcrson  doctrine  has  been  the 
basis  for  numerous  challenges  to  state  ef- 
forts to  channel  modest  amounts  of  aid  into 
nonpublic  education  through  one  means  or 
another,  efforts  which  persist.  (The  actual 
holding  in  Everson  itself  was  that  New- 
Jersey  could  provide  bus  transportation  to 
parochial-school  students.)  The  challenges 
have  always  been  brought  by  persons  op- 
posed even  to  such  small  efforts  and  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Everson  doctrine  in 
as  strict  a  form  as  possible. 

This  opposition  has  been  organized  (the 
list  of  plaintiffs  in  the  recent  New  Jersey 
case  begins:  Public  Funds  for  Public  Schools 
of  New  Jersey.  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  New  Jersey,  Inc..  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  .  .  .)  and  vigilant.  As 
states  have  devised  new  forms  of  aid  to  ac- 
commodate each  succeeding  Court  decision, 
the  organizations  have  typically  challenged 
the  statute,  leading  in  time  to  yet  another 
decision  by  the  Court.  Thus  there  has  fol- 
lowed from  Everson  a  great  numlier  of  in- 
terpretive, or  exegetic  rulings  which  not  in- 
frequently have  been  wrong,  if  you  will,  in 
their  own  right. 

The  result  has  been  an  intellectual  sham- 
bles: one  confused  and  convoluted  decision 
requiring  a  yet  more  confused  and  convolut- 
ed explanation  or  modification.  Professor 
Antonin  Scalia  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School,  former  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  and  in 
that  capacity  the  senior  constitutional  au- 
thority in  the  Executive  Branch,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
1978:  It  is  impossible,  within  the  time  allot- 
ted, to  describe  with  any  completeness  the 
utter  confusion  of  Supreme  Court  pro- 
nouncements in  the  church-state  area."  Pro- 
fessor Philip  Kurland,  also  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School,  writes  that  "the 
Court  is  thoroughly  unprincipled  in  the 
area,"  meaning,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
coherent  principle  to  be  found  in  the  ever- 
lengthening  series  of  decisions. 

Such  incoherence  has  invited  challenge 
from  persons  with  no  greater  interest  than 
intellectual  rigor  in  the  high  court.  Chal- 
lenges to  this  secondary,  exegetic  body  of 
decisions  from  Supreme  Court  Justices 
themselves  have  become  increasingly  fre- 
quent, even  as  challenges  to  the  primary  de- 
cisions have  remained  rare.  The  notable 
quality  of  the  Wets  opinion  is  that  it  chal- 
lenges both. 

Judge  Weis'  opinion  treats  first  the  exe- 
getic decisions: 

"An  analysis  of  cases  touching  upon  state 
assistance  to  nonpublic  schools  could  pro- 
ceed at  length,  but  would  merely  illustrate 
the  lack  of  a  principled  and  logical  thread. 
The  reality  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
marked  out  a  series  of  boundaries  and 
points  of  departure  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
Thus,  school  books  may  be  loaned  to  pupils. 
Board  of  Education  v.  Allen  .  .  .  (1968).  but 
weather  charts  may  not.  Wolman  v.  Walter 
.  .  .  (1977).  Buses  may  be  provided  to  allow 
for  transportation  of  pupils  to  school.  Ever- 


soii  V.  Board  of  Education  .  .  .  il947i.  but 
not  for  field  trips  to  courthouses  or  muse- 
ums. Wohnon  v.  Walter,  supra.  Financial  aid 
for  the  construction  of  building  may  be 
given  to  cc<llegcs.  TiUon  v.  Richardson  .  .  . 
<  1971).  but  Kranl.s  to  provide  needed  mainte- 
nance to  parochial  schools  in  slum  neigh- 
borhoods are  forbidden.  Comrnitlee  for 
Public  Education  v.  Nyquist.  supra." 

The  Weis  opinion  turns  then  to  what  is 
the  fundamental  constitutional  i.ssue: 

"In  many  of  the  opinions  in  this  area.  I 
am  struck  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  meta- 
phor that  the  first  amendment  was  intend- 
ed to  erect  a  wall'  between  church  and 
state.  "  E.g.  Committee  for  Public  Education 
V.  NyQuist.  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education. 
Insofar  as  this  concept  expresses  a  guiding 
principle  for  constitutional  adjudication.  I 
find  it  unfortunate  and  historically  inaccu- 
rate. 

"My  first  reservation  is  semantical.  So 
often  a  wall  implies  fear  and  hostility,  as 
the  infamous  structure  separating  East  and 
West  Berlin  so  dramatically  demonstrates. 
No  such  emotions  should  dominate  the  rela- 
tionship between  government  and  religion 
and  the  use  of  a  metaphor  that  encourages 
such  concepts  is  not  desirable. 

"A  more  fundamental  objection,  however, 
is  grounded  in  the  history  of  the  Establish- 
ment Clause.  Although  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  Framers'  intent  is  beyond  our 
grasp,  it  is  dubious  that  the  Madisonian-Jef- 
fersonian  concept  of  absolute  separation 
was  widely  accepted  by  the  draftsmen.  .  .  . 

'Commenting  upon  the  checkered  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  Establishment 
Clause,  one  scholar  has  noted:  [lit  remains 
at  best  Ironic  and  at  worst  perverse  to 
appeal  to  the  history  of  the  Establishment 
Clause  to  strike  at  practices  only  remotely 
resembling  establishment  in  any  core  sense 
of  the  concept.'  (L.  Tribe.  American  Consti- 
tutional Law.) 

"Yet  that  is  what  has  been  done  in  using 
the  wall'  concept  to  justify  a  policy  of  judi- 
cial hostility  towards  state  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools. 

"Perhaps  a  more  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
purpose  of  the  first  amendment  is  that  the 
state  is  to  be  neutral  in  its  relationship  with 
religion.  And  so  if  a  particular  legislative  en- 
actment, particularly  in  the  field  of  tax- 
ation, provides  clearly  observable  secular 
benefits,  then  religious  institutions  should 
not  be  barred  solely  because  of  their  status. 
See  Walz  v.  Tax  Commission. 

"Finally,  constitutional  adjudication  re- 
quires that  the  courts  read  a  particular 
clause  with  its  historical  context  in  mind, 
lest  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  an  earlier 
age  serve  to  distort  the  problems  of  today. 
As  Justice  Powell,  who  wrote  the  Nyquist 
opinion,  noted  some  four  years  later: 

"It  is  important  to  keep  these  issues  in 
perspective.  At  this  point  in  the  20th  centu- 
ry we  are  quite  far  removed  from  the  dan- 
gers that  prompted  the  Framers  to  include 
the  Establishment  Clause  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  See  Walz  v.  Tax  Comm'n.  The  risk 
of  significant  religious  or  denominational 
control  over  our  democratic  processes— or 
even  of  deep  political  division  along  reli- 
gious lines— is  remote,  and  when  viewed 
against  the  positive  contributions  of  sectari- 
an schools,  any  such  risk  seems  entirely  tol- 
erable in  light  of  the  continuing  oversight 
of  this  Court.  Our  decisions  have  sought  to 
establish  principles  that  preserve  the  cher- 
ished safeguard  of  the  Establishment 
Clause  without  resort  to  blind  absolutism. 
Wolman  v.  Walter. 

"These  cases  require  a  realistic  approach, 
not  an  exaggerated  response  to  nonexistent 


threats.  Simple  justice  would  require  that 
the  court  honor  the  decision  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  where  the  Quid  pro  quo 
weighs  heavily  in  favor  of  the  state.  But  as 
the  majority  correctly  concludes,  the 
narrow  legal  issue  in  this  ca.se  is  whether 
NvQutst  or  Wal2  governs.  Although  it  .seems 
to  me  that  the  di.sseniers  have  far  the 
better  of  it  in  the  Nyquist  opinions.  I  cannot 
in  all  intellectual  honesty  say  that  case  dif- 
fers from  the  one  sub  judtcc.  I  am  bound  to 
follow  the  holding  of  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  I  therefore  concur, 
albeit  reluctantly.  .  .  ."' 

".  .  .  [JIudiciHl  hostility  towards  state  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools."  It  has  now  been 
stated  from  the  federal  bench. 

Whence  does  this  hostility  derive?  (As- 
suming, of  course,  that  it  exists,  and  this 
brief  is  clearly  written  from  the  partisan 
view  that  it  d(?es.)  It  does  not  derive  from 
the  Establishment  Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  is  wrong. 
This  is  the  heart  of  it.  The  matter  must 
begin  here. 

The  Establishment  Clause  is  simplicity 
itself.  It  states  that  Congress  may  not  set  up 
a  national  church. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  at  this  mean- 
ing. The  first  is  to  acquire  a  moderate  facili- 
ty with  the  English  language,  and  in  par- 
ticular with  one  word  that  has  somewhat 
gone  out  of  usage.  The  clause  states:  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion.  .  .  ."'  The  term  "estab- 
lishment '"  referred  to  a  state  church,  such 
as  the  Church  of  England,  an  altogether  fa- 
miliar concept  at  the  time,  and  rather  a  fa- 
miliar institution. 

All  13  colonies  had  established  churches 
or  other  official  involvement  with  particular 
denominations  at  some  point  in  their  histo- 
ry. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Church  of  England  was  officially  estab- 
lished in  five  southern  colonies  (Virginia. 
Georgia.  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina, 
and  Maryland);  the  Congregationalist 
Church  enjoyed  official  status  in  Massachu- 
setts. Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire;  and 
the  Anglican  and  Dutch  Reformed  Church- 
es both  had  similar  status  in  New  York. 
This  pattern  remained  in  flux  for  some 
time.  (Virginia,  for  example  took  steps 
toward  disestablishment  in  1776  and  1786 
but  did  not  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  the  pre- 
vious arrangement  until  1802).  When  the 
First  Amendment  was  ratified,  three  stales 
gave  preference  to  particular  denomina- 
tions. Anglican.  Congregationalist.  and 
Dutch  Reformed;  four  states  gave  special 
status  to  the  Protestant  religion:  three  re- 
quired adherence  to  Christianity  among 
public  officeholders;  and  three  granted  full 
religious  freedom. 

The  term  ""establishment""  has  become 
somewhat  unfamiliar  in  the  intervening  two 
centuries  simply  because  there  are  no 
longer  any  established  churches  around.  (In 
much  the  same  fashion  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle III  that  "no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall 
work  Corruption  of  Blood"  would  puzzle 
many  persons  simply  because  we  dont  do 
that  much  anymore.)  But  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "establishment"  as  used  in  the 
First  Amendment  is  altogether  accessible 
and  quite  unchanged.  The  first  definition 
given  in  Websters  Second  Edition  is:  "The 
establishing  by  law  of  a  church  or  religion, 
etc."  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  persons 
who  profess  to  care  about  the  Constitution 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written. 

Neither,  if  Mr.  Justice  Powell  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  such  per- 


.sons  learn  a  little  of  American  history.  To 
be  fair,  this  may  be  slated  with  perhaps 
more  insistence  today  than  three  decades 
ago  when  the  Everson  doctrine  came  into 
being.  For  the  longest  while,  the  meaning  of 
the  First  Amendment  was  clear  to  everyone 
concerned.  Then  a  curious  seqi^ence  took 
place.  In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry a  movement  aro.se  to  prohibit  aid  to 
Catholic  schools.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
Constitution  would  have  to  be  amended  to 
do  this.  But  the  "Blaine  amendment.  "  first 
proposed  in  1876.  was  never  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. (For  what  it  may  be  worth,  a  clause  in 
the  amendment  provided  that  "This  article 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  any  school  or  institu- 
tion. .  .  ."■)  But  somehow"  when  the  Court 
came  to  rule  in  1947.  it  took  the  political  at- 
titudes of  the  late  19th  century  to  be  the 
constitutional  purposes  of  the  late  18th.  In 
the  Courts  defense  it  may  be  said  that  in 
1947.  there  wasn't  much  formal  history  to 
direct  it  otherwise. 

This  has  now  changed.  In  a  predictable 
manner  scholars  have  been  drawn  to  the 
issue.  In  what  may  also  have  been  predict- 
able, it  took  them  a  good  while  to  get  the 
facts  organized.  In  Beyond  the  Melting  Pot 
(1963).  Nathan  Glazer  and  I  may  have 
helped  reconstruct  the  early  history  of  state 
aid  to  education.  (In  New  York  it  went  ex- 
clusively to  church-related  schools,  as  there 
were  none  other.)  In  The  Garden  and  the 
Wilderness  (1965).  Mark  DeWolfe  Howe 
commenced  a  careful  examination  of  the 
meaning  of  the  First  Amendment  and  the 
intentions  of  those  who  drafted  and  ratified 
it.  Of  the  line  of  church-state  decisions 
begun  with  Everson.  he  wrote: 

"The  Supreme  Court,  in  my  judgment, 
has  gravely  erred  in  its  reading  of  two  chap- 
ters of  American  history.  An  impulsive  ea- 
gerness to  find  that  the  state  and  nation 
were  subject  to  the  same  disabilities  so  far 
as  religion  was  concerned,  led  the  justices  to 
make  the  historically  quite  misleading  as- 
sumption that  the  same  considerations 
which  moved  Jefferson  and  Madison  to 
favor  separation  of  church  and  state  in  Vir- 
ginia led  the  nation  to  demand  the  religious 
clauses  of  the  First  Amendment.  .  .  .  F\ir- 
thermore.  it  permitted  the  Court  to  fill  the 
space  from  which  it  had  removed  the  vivid 
complexities  of  the  eighteenth  century's  po- 
litical philosophy  with  a  simple  and  false 
absolute— all  aid  to  religion  is  unconstitu- 
tional." 

Howes  analysis  was  followed,  and  power- 
fully reinforced,  by  Walter  Bems  in  his 
splendid  volume.  77ie  First  Amendment  and 
the  Future  of  American  Democracy  (1976) 
and  by  Michael  J.  Malbin's  extensive  essay. 
Religion  and  Politics:  The  Intentions  of  the 
Authors  of  the  First  Amendment  (1978).  Al- 
though Bems  and  Malbin  use  different  evi- 
dence, they  reach  similar  conclusions,  as 
summarized  by  Malbin: 

"As  the  Court  has  espoused  its  doctrines, 
it  has  relied  on  an  incredibly  flawed  reading 
of  the  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the  First 
Amendment.  .  .  .  Aid  to  religion  was  to  be 
permitted  as  long  as  it  furthered  a  purpose 
the  federal  government  legitimately  could 
pursue  and  as  long  as  it  did  not  discriminate 
in  favor  of  some  sects  or  against  others." 

The  research  continues,  and  we  are  gradu- 
ally acquiring  a  solid  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  church  and  state  that 
obtained  in  1791.  of  the  assumptions  and  in- 
tentions of  the  Founding  Fathers.,  and  of 
the  practices  that  prevailed  through  much 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the 
major  works  now"  in  progress  is  a  compre- 


hensive history  of  the  First  Amendment  by 
Profes-sor  Robert  L.  Cord  of  Northeastern 
University. 

IV 

In  his  dissent  in  the  Gannett  case.  Justice 
Blackmun  stated  that  the  Sixth  Amend 
ment  established  the  publics  right  of 
access  to  a  criminal  trial  and  a  pretrial  pro- 
ceeding "  and  that  of  the  press  also.  Tho.se 
who  would  persuade  the  majority  of  the 
Court  of  this  view  must  begin  by  recon- 
structing the  history  of  that  Amendment 
and  of  the  First  Amendment.  This  is  not  as 
direct  a  matter  as  might  be  thought,  but  it 
is  entirely  doable.  It  has  now  been  done 
with  respect  to  the  Establishment  Clause. 

The  Bill  of  rights  were  adopted  in  some- 
thing of  a  hurry:  Debate  on  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  took  up  about  one  day  in  each 
chamber.  The  standard,  if  somewhat  shaky 
record  for  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  Annals  of  Congress,  first  published  in 
1834.  taken  from  contemporary  newspaper 
accounts  and  from  the  shorthand  notes  of  a 
reporter.  Thomas  Lloyd.  It  is  not  complete, 
but  is  the  only  serviceable  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  Congress.  An  essential 
fact  is  that  the  texts  of  successive  versions 
of  the  clause,  in  each  body,  are  available 
and  these  make  the  intention  of  the  Con 
gress  conclusively  clear.  James  Madison  in- 
troduced two  amendments  in  the  House  on 
June  7.  1789.  The  first  of  the  amendments 
read: 

"The  Civil  Rights  of  none  shall  be 
abridged  on  account  of  religious  belief  or 
worship,  nor  shall  any  national  religion  be 
established,  nor  shall  the  full  and  equal 
rights  of  conscience  be  in  any  manner,  nor 
on  any  pretext  infringed."" 

And  the  second: 

"No  state  shall  violate  the  equal  rights  of 
conscience  or  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or 
the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases.  " 

Malbin  notes  that  Madison's  language 
prohibited  both  states  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
conscience.  "In  contrast,  the  Establishment 
Clause  was  to  apply  only  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.'" 

How  so?  Because,  as  noted  earlier,  various 
of  the  states  still  had  established  churches. 
This  is  the  lesson  Perry  Miller  has  taught: 
that  if  there  was  no  very  great  love  of  reli- 
gious tolerance  in  eighteenth-century  Amer- 
ica, given  the  profusion  of  religious  denomi- 
nations there  was  a  very  great  need  of  it. 

Alas,  it  was  this  very  fragility  of  the 
Union  which  led  ultimately  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  present  language  for  Madison's 
explicit  prohibition  against  "any  national 
religion."  Malbin  reminds  us  that  "federal- 
ism was  the  overriding  issue  throughout  the 
Congress."  It  was  still  a  lively  issue  as  to 
whether  the  Constitution  had  created  a  new 
nation,  or  merely  a  federation  of  states.  The 
Federalists,  insisting  that  the  latter  was  the 
case,  carefully  left  the  word  "nation"  out  of 
the  Constitution.  But  they  were  suspected 
(correctly!)  of  having  a  nation  in  mind  and 
of  being  determined  to  forge  one.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  debate  in  the  First  Congress 
the  Anti-Federalists  seized  on  the  word  "na- 
tional" in  Madison's  draft,  declaring  that 
the  gigantic  conspiracy,  the  massive  subter- 
fuge was  at  last  revealed.  Feelings  were  in- 
tense. Elbrldge  Gerry  recalled  that  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  1787  the  two 
factions  were  designated  Federalists  and 
Antl-Pederallsts.  They  should,  he  said,  have 
been  called  "rats"  and  "anti-rats."  i.e..  ratifi- 
cation and  anti-ratification.  The  phrase  na- 
tional religion"  promptly  disappeared.  Oth- 
erwise the  theme  of  the  debate,  which  took 


place  August  15.  was  set  rather  by  the  open- 
ing address  of  Peter  Sylvester  of  New  York 
who  apprehended  that  the  clause  might  be 
thought  to  have  a  tendency  to  abolish  reli- 
gion altogether.  ■ 

Senate  debate  was  secret  at  this  time. 
I  The  doors  of  the  Senate  chamber  remained 
closed  until  1795.  and  no  record  of  the  de- 
bates is  available  until  1802  when  journal- 
ists were  admitted  to  the  Senate  floor.  The 
official  transcript  embodied  in  The  Congres- 
sional Record  did  not  begin  until  1873.)  But 
the  Senate  journal  records  the  texts  which 
were  considered  on  September  3.  The  first 
substitute  offered  for  the  Hou.se  language 
began:  Congress  shall  make  no  law  estab- 
lishing one  religious  sect  or  society  m  pref- 
erence to  others.  .  .  . '"  The  final  language 
.sent  back  to  the  House  read:  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  establishing  articles  of 
faith  or  a  mode  of  worship  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion.  A  conference 
committee  settled  on  the  present  language. ' 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Everson  turned  its  attention 
to  this  subject  the  Justices  did  not  accept 
the  Establishment  Clause  at  face  value,  as 
meaning  what  it  said,  nor  yet  did  they  in- 
quire into  this  history.  Rather,  as  much  as 
we  can  judge,  they  inquired  as  to  the  views 
of  Madison  and  Jefferson,  and  came  up  with 
the  well  known  wall  of  separation.  "  This 
surely  will  not  do.  The  question  is  not  what 
Madison  or  Jefferson  may  have  thought: 
the  question  is  what  the  Congress  did.  It  is 
perhaps  not  wholly  irrelevant  that  Jeffer- 
son was 'not  a  member  of  the  First  Congress; 
he  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  and 
quite  uninvolved.  (He  had  spent  most  of  the 
previous  five  years  on  diplomatic  missions  in 
Western  Europe.)  Madison  was  floor  manag- 
er of  a  complex  piece  of  legislation  which 
required  compromise.  Compromise  he  did. 
What  more  evidence  is  needed  than  that  his 
original  draft  in  no  way  reflected  his  own. 
and  for  the  time  somewhat  extreme  views? 

If  It  be  the  case,  in  Judge  Weis"  words, 
that  "an  accurate  description  of  the  Fram- 
ers' intent  is  beyond  our  grasp.  "  are  we  not 
then  well  advised  simply  to  take  the  plain 
language  for  what  it  plainly  says?  No  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  period. 

Does  not  the  burden  of  proof  rest  with 
those  who  assert  that  it  says  more'  The  leg- 
islators of  the  early  American  Republic 
were  entirely  friendly  to  religion  and  reli- 
gious purposes.  The  House  passed  the  10 
amendments  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  1789.  The  next  day  the  House 
passed  a  Joint  Resolution  calling  upon 
President  Washington  to  issue  a  "Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation.  The  Senate  passed  the 
Bill  of  Rights  on  September  26.  and  on  the 
27th  passed  the  Joint  Resolution.  It  called 
for  a  day  of  public  Thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  to  be  obsened.  by  acknowledging, 
with  grateful  hearts,  the  many  and  signal 
favors  of  Almighty  God.  especially  by  af- 
fording them  an  opportunity  peaceably  to 
establish  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. .  .  .'■  The  first  Congress  wanted  to 
encourage  religion,  but  in  no  circumstances 
to  establish  a  church  so  as  to  prefer  one  to 
the  other.  Chaplains  were  appointed  to  the 
armed     forces.    Both     House    and    Senate 


Nol  at  issue  here  is  I  he  mrorporalion  doc 
(nnp.  whereby  the  proliibitions  impo.srd  on  Con- 
gress b.v  the  Bill  o(  Ritilits  have  been  expanded  b.v 
the  Supreme  Court  to  rover  the  aclion>  ol  StaK'.s. 
The  Supreme  Court  interprets  the  14th  Amend- 
ment to  bind  the  States  a.s  well  as  ConRre.ss  when 
Ihey  le(!islate  respecting  an  e.siablislimenl  of  reii- 
Bion. 
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began— and  still  begin— each  day  with  a 
prayer  by  a  clergyman.  The  Northwest  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  re-enacted  by  Congress  in 
1789,  set  aside  federal  lands  in  the  territory 
for  schools:  "ReUgion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge." the  law  read,  "being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind schools  and  the  means  of  learning  shall 
forever  be  encouraged."  If  they  were  to  aid 
education,  how  could  they  do  otherwise? 
Who,  in  1789  in  the  United  States,  could 
imagine  a  school  that  did  not  teach  some  re- 
ligious belief  or  other? 

Madison  and  Jefferson,  say  the  Justices. 
and  there  the  matter  rests.  The  infenor 
courts  follow,  as  they  must.  Early  on,  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  recent  New  Jersey 
case  Invokes  the  declaration  of  former  Chief 
Justice  Warren  that  the  First  Amendment 
"underwrote  the  admonition  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson that  there  should  be  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion l)etween  church  and  state."  This  well- 
known  phrase  of  Jefferson's  first  occurs  in  a 
letter  to  the  Danbury  Baptists  in  1802.' 
How  could  it  be  said  to  underwrite  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  had 
been  written  11  years  earlier?  But  this  has 
not  infrequently  been  the  level  of  argument 
used  against  aid  to  nonpublic  schools. 

The  constitutional  facts  are  obvious 
enough.  The  state,  at  any  level,  is  allowed  to 
cooperate  with  religious  groups  in  a  nondis- 
criminatory manner  in  the  furtherance  of 
acceptably  secular  purposes.  Further,  this  is 
precisely  what  now  happens,  with  the  single 
exception  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Thus  city,  state,  and  federal  funds, 
in  the  usual  baffling  mix,  provide  most  of 
the  support  for  the  Jewish  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn.  Federal  foreign-aid  funds  provide 
much  of  the  resources  for  the  relief  work  in 
developing  nations  of  Church  World  Serv- 
ices, a  Protestant  agency.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment provides  money  to  improve  the 
curriculum  and  the  teaching  methods  of 
Marist  College,  a  Catholic  institution  in 
Poughkeepsie.  And  so  it  goes. 

The  exception,  to  repeat,  is  that  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  with  reli- 
gious affiliations.  (.Not  colleges  and  universi- 
ties with  such  affiliations.)  Slowly,  however, 
this  anomaly  is  emerging.  Slowly,  the  hier- 
archy of  responses  that  arise  when  the 
Court  is  wrong  is  beginning  to  appear. 
V 
1.  Debate.  This  is  the  first  and  in  every 
way  crucial  response.  When  the  Court  is 
wrong  there  must  be  those  who  will  say  so. 
Often  as  not  this  will  be  a  dissenting 
member  of  the  Court  itself.  But  to  be  effec- 
tive the  question  must  become  a  political 
issue  of  the  day.  In  his  grand  study.  The 
Least  Dangeroxia  Branch,  Alexander  M. 
Bickel  described  Lincoln's  response  to  Dred 
Scott 

"The  principle  that  the  Court  proclaimed 
was  that  slavery  was  not  only  legal  in  states 
which  had  it  but  was  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed in  unorganized  territories  as  well.  In 
the  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in 
1858,  Lincoln  said  that  he  was  against  this 
decision,  that  he  thought  it  wrong,  that  he 
feared  its  consequences,  that  he  deemed  it 
altogether  deplorable.  Douglas,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  admitting  that  he  necessarily 
thought  the  decision  right,  dwelt  heavily  on 
the  argument  that  whoever  resists  the  final 


"  Although  others— starting  with  Roger  Williams 
in  the  seventeenth  century— had  employed  this  and 
similar  constructions,  a  fairly  systematic  search  of 
the  literature  indicates— and  biographers  of  Jeffer- 
son concur— no  prior  appearance  of  this  phrase  in 
Jefferson's  own  writings  and  utterances. 


decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
aims  a  deadly  blow  at  our  whole  republican 
system  of  government.'  'I  yield  obedience.' 
Douglas  s^d,  to  the  decisions  of  that 
Court— to  the  final  determination  of  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  known  to  our  Con- 
stitution.' To  this  Lincoln  countered  by  de- 
riding the  notion  that  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  a  'Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  The 
Court,  he  said,  can  be  wrong.  There  is  noth- 
ing sacred  tbout  the  Court's  decisions.  Men 
may  property  differ  with  them." 

As  the  initial  decisions  regarding  state  and 
church  involved  Catholic  schools,  the  first 
arguments  in  opposition  to  £i;er5on  and  its 
progeny  came,  generally,  from  Catholics. 
This  made  for  difficulties  (as  the  press,  per- 
haps, will  now  find),  it  being  easy  for  others 
to  dismiss  or  ignore  arguments  that  are  nec- 
essarily self-interested.  It  may  be  Catholics 
were  deficient  in  the  skills  and  the  access 
needed  to  mount  a  debate  of  this  sort;  it 
may  also  be  that  an  element  of  prejudice 
worked  against  them.  Surely  there  are  epi- 
sodes in  this  generation-long  history  that 
raise  this  latter  question.  Consider  the  in- 
stances in  which  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  sup- 
ported his  opinions  in  Tilton  v.  Richardson 
(1971)  and  Lemon  v.  Kurtzman  (1971)  with 
references  to  a  book,  Roman  Catholicism  by 
Loraine  Boettner,  published  in  Philadelphia 
in  1962.  This  volume  has  been  characterized 
by  Douglas  Laycock  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  as  an  "elaborate  hate 
tract."  Mr.  Boettner's  views  on  Catholicism 
generally  may  be  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  quote: 

"Our  American  Freedoms  are  being 
threatened  today  by  two  totalitarian  sys- 
tems, communism  and  Roman  Catholicism. 
And  of  the  two  in  our  country  Romanism  is 
growing  faster  than  is  communism  and  is 
the  more  dangerous  since  it  covers  its  real 
nature  with  a  cloak  of  religion." 

That  particular  passage  is  not  cited  by  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas,  but  here  is  one  he  quotes  in 
footnote  2D  of  his  concurring  opinion  in 
Lemon  v.  Kurtzman: 

"In  the  parochial  schools  Roman  Catholic 
indoctrination  is  Included  in  every  subject. 
History,  literature,  geography,  civics,  and 
science  are  given  a  Roman  Catholic  slant. 
The  whole  education  of  the  child  is  filled 
with  propaganda.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
very  purpose  of  such  schools,  the  very 
reason  for  going  to  all  of  the  work  and  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  dual  school  system. 
Their  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  educate, 
but  to  indoctrinate  and  train,  not  to  teach 
scripture  truths  and  Americanism,  but  to 
make  loyal  Roman  Catholics.  The  children 
are  regimented,  and  are  told  what  to  wear, 
what  to  do.  and  what  to  think."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Ponder  Mr.  Boettner's  charge  that  Catho- 
lic schools  do  not  teach  ""scripture  truths." 

As  it  happens,  a  number  of  Catholic 
laymen  and  clergy  pondered  Just  that  and  at 
the  time  tried  to  draw  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  jjuch  a  tract  being  cited  as  a  refer- 
ence work  in  an  opinion  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  Had  Douglas  in  some  similar  con- 
nection cited  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion,  or  a  Kommunicatlon  from  the  Grand 
Kleagle  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  there  would 
have  been  some  notice  taken.  But  there  was 
no  respoiKe  whatever  to  these  citations. 
There  is  a  climate  of  presumption,  and  it 
must  be  worked  against.  (Thus,  on  April  3. 
1979.  reporting  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  hear  a  challenge  to  yet  another  state 
statute  providing  bits  of  aid  to  parochial 
schools,  a  New  York  law  providing  expenses 
for  state-required   testing,    77ic   New    York 


Times  noted  that  "The  Federal  Constitution 
specifically  forbids  aid  to  parochial 
schools.  .  .  .")  The  dynamic  of  scholarship, 
which  is  both  truth-seeking  and  competi- 
tive, at  length  responds  to  this  kind  of  im- 
balance. Already  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
law  clerks  will  have  learned  as  law  students 
that  the  Everton  decision  is  disputed.  In 
time  there  will  be  judges  who  learned  it  as 
students  also.  Just  as  importantly.  Presi- 
dents may  come  to  office  committed  to 
change.  Roosevelt  made  no  secret  of  his 
desire  to  appoint  to  the  Court  Justices  who 
would  not  block  New  Deal  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  a  flawed  reading  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It  would  be  unthinkable  today 
for  a  Justice  to  be  appointed  who  held  the 
Plessy  doctrine. 

The  same  may  come  to  be  true  of  Everson. 
This  is  a  constitutional  check  on  the  Court: 
Justices  are  appointed  by  the  President.  Al- 
ready both  major  parties  have  endorsed  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools.  It  is  becoming  a  famil- 
iar position  for  Presidental  candidates  since 
Senator  George  S.  McGovern  endorsed  tui- 
tion tax  credits  in  his  1972  campaign.  It  re- 
mains for  a  President  to  come  to  office 
either  committed  to  the  proposition  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  or  able,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
itics, to  balance  the  claims  of  the  nonpublic 
schools  with  the  fears  of  the  public  schools 
that  they  will  lose  whatever  the  other 
system  gains. 

Opinion  polls  indicate  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  people  believe  that  edu- 
cation pluralism  is  a  principle  deserving  of 
active  governmental  support.  And  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  Robert  G.  McCloskey's  ob- 
servation, in  his  magisterial  study.  The 
American  Supreme  Court  (1960).  that  ""the 
Supreme  Court  has  seldom,  if  ever,  flatly 
and  for  very  long  resisted  a  really  unmistak- 
able wave  of  public  sentiment.  It  has  worked 
with  the  premise  that  constitutional  law. 
like  politics  itself,  is  a  science  of  the  possi- 
ble." 

Debate  on  the  Gannett  decision  began  im- 
mediately, and  soon  became  almost  formal. 
The  Associated  Press,  for  example,  distrib- 
uted to  its  news  staff  a  prepared  statement 
to  be  read  aloud  to  a  judge  who  has  an- 
nounced the  closing  of  a  courtroom.  The 
statement,  described  by  Louis  D.  Boccardi. 
executive  editor  and  vice  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  as  "concise  and  legalistic." 
objects  to  any  closed  proceedings,  sets  forth 
the  reasons  why,  and  asks  for  time  for  fur- 
ther argument  before  a  decision  is  made. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a  model  reaction,  if 
the  validity  of  the  Debate.  Litigate.  Legis- 
late model  is  assumed. 

2.  Litigate.  The  exemplar  of  litigation  as  a 
tactic  for  bringing  the  Court  back  to  the 
Constitution  is  the  prolonged  but  in  the  end 
triumphant  effort  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
to  reverse  the  Plessy  decision.  This  is  more 
difficult  with  Everson.  for  the  effect  of  that 
ruling  is  that  things  don't  happen  rather 
than  do.  and  it  is  not  easy  to  challenge  a 
nonexistent  regime.  Still,  experience  argues 
that  those  who  feel  aggrieved  need  to  take 
initiatives.  A  former  United  States  Attor- 
ney, now  teaching  law.  asks  his  class  in  con- 
stitutional law  to  explain  why  the  United 
States  government  is  obligated  to  provide  fi- 
nancial aid  to  church-  or  synagogue-related 
schools.  The  answer,  evidently,  lies  in  the 
Free  Exercise  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment: an  interesting  thought.  %nd  worth  a 
lawsuit.  Harry  J.  Hogan.  retired  counsel  to 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary. 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education,  has 
pointed  to  the  potential   inherent   in   the 
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growing  practice  of  teaching  "values "  in 
public  schools.  ""The  fascinating  possibility 
is  that  as  soon  as  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities are  required  to  teach  values,  then 
church-related  schools  and  universities  will 
be  able  to  demand  equal  access  to  state  and 
federal  tax  funds." 

The  risk  of  litigation  is  that  it  divides.  In 
the  end  no  schools  may  receive  support  for 
ethics  courses.  But.  as  no  other  process,  it 
educates  the  courts. 

3.  Legislate.  Legislation  is  the  most  direct 
and  open  way  for  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent to  advise  the  Court  of  their  reading  of 
the  Constitution,  views  which  have  equal 
standing  under  the  Constitution,  albeit  they 
do  not  have  equal  effect.  This  issue  arose  di- 
rectly in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  Lin- 
coln said:  "If  I  were  in  Congress  and  a  vote 
should  come  up  on  a  question  whether  slav- 
ery should  be  prohibited  in  a  new  territory, 
in  spite  of  that  Dred  Scott  decision.  I  would 
vote  that  it  should."  Douglas  was  scornful, 
saying,  "if  you  elect  him  to  the  Senate  he 
will  introduce  a  bill  to  re-enact  the  law 
which  the  Court  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional. ...  I  never  heard  before  of  an 
appeal  being  taken  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  . "  Lincoln  replied  that  Douglas 
"would  have  the  citizen  conform  his  vote  to 
that  decision:  the  member  of  Congress,  his; 
the  President,  his  use  of  the  veto  power.  He 
would  make  it  a  rule  of  political  action  for 
the  people  and  all  the  departments  of  the 
government.  I  would  not."  Commenting  on 
this  exchange,  Bickel  allows  that  while  def- 
erence to  the  Court  is  surely  in  order  from 
the  other  branches,  this  carmot  be  absolute: 

'"The  functions  cannot  and  need  not  be 
rigidly  compartmentalized.  The  Court  often 
provokes  consideration  of  the  most  intricate 
issues  of  principle  by  the  other  branches, 
engaging  them  in  dialogues  and  'responsive 
readings';  and  there  are  times  also  when  the 
conversation  starts  at  the  other  end  and  is 
perhaps  less  polite.  Our  government  con- 
sists of  discrete  institutions,  but  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  whole  depends  on  their  in- 
volvement with  one  another,  on  their  inti- 
macy, even  if  It  often  is  the  sweaty  intimacy 
of  creatures  locked  In  combat." 

That  Congress  can  abuse  its  power,  should 
cause  no  surprise.  Indeed  it  has.  Reacting  to 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Engel  v. 
Vitale  (1962)  which  forbade  school  prayer, 
the  Senate  on  April  5.  1979  and  again  on 
April  9  by  margins  of  47  to  37  and  51  to  40. 
respectively,  voted  to  deny  the  Supreme 
Court  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  such  cases. 
This  can  be  done  under  Article  III,  Section 
2.  at  least  with  respect  to  cases  in  federal 
court.  (It  is  contended  that  the  power  was 
intended  as  Congress  restraint  on  the  Court, 
corresponding  to  the  President's  power  of 
appointment.)  But  in  this  case  the  power 
was  surely  misused.  Publicly  prescribed 
prayer,  voluntary  or  not,  is  precisely  what 
"an  establishment  of  religion"  is  all  about 
and  that  is  what  the  First  Amendment  for- 
bids. (In  the  course  of  the  debate,  one  Sena- 
tor rose  "to  speak  as  a  Christian "  about 
what  he  called  the  "secular  htmaanism  that 
abounds  in  our  children's  schools  today."  He 
did  not  like  this  and  thought  "we  Chris- 
tians" should  do  something  about  it.  One  is 
reminded,  from  time  to  time,  that  this  is  a 
Protestant  country.) 

For  all  this,  legislation  is  unequaled  as  a 
meaiK  to  influence  the  Court.  Labor  legisla- 
tion was  finally  accepted  by  the  Court  only 
because  state  legislatures  kept  passing  bills. 
Even  the  venerable  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
at  last  was  converted.  Writing  for  the  Court 
in  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  ParrUh  (1937)  he 


derided  the  "freedom  of  contract"  argu- 
ment: "What  is  this  freedom?  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  speak  of  freedom  of  contract. 
It  speaks  of  liberty  and  prohibits  the  depri- 
vation of  lilierty  without  due  process  of 
law."' 

Similarly,  the  Congress  through  legisla- 
tion has  commenced  the  undoing  of  the 
Everson  decision.  First,  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  provi- 
sion was  made  for  compensatory  services  in 
schools  with  high  proportions  of  ""deprived" 
children,  of  which  denominational  schools 
have  a  more  than  sufficient  share.  (In  New 
"5fork  City,  nuns  initially  had  to  teach  the 
children  to  operate  the  television  sets  thus 
provided,  as  they  themselves  were  forbidden 
to  touch  them.  But  even  such  silliness 
makes  its  impact.)  Similarly,  the  Higher 
Eklucation  Act  of  1965  provided  federal 
funds  for  "strengthening  developing  institu- 
tions." These  were  understood  to  be,  in  the 
main,  black  colleges  in  the  South.  But  feder- 
al administrators,  in  the  manner  of  bureauc- 
raicies.  found  that  denominational  colleges 
in  the  North  often  met  the  criteria  and  they 
were  given  grants  accordingly.  Half  the  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  in  the  nation 
have  religious  affiliations,  and  most  seem  to 
take  part  in  the  now  considerably  complex 
system  of  federal  aid  to  higher  education. 
Mild  tensiorw  persist.  It  was  reported  that 
at  the  First  National  Congress  on  Church- 
Related  Colleges  and  Universities,  held  at 
Notre  Dame  in  the  summer  of  1979.  there 
were  complaints  of  "federal  officials  who 
question  whether  theology  should  be  taught 
in  classrooms  built  with  federally  guaran- 
teed loans."  But  this  is  the  point.  Federal 
officials  are  now  merely  nervous  about  sup- 
port for  activities  which,  if  one  were  to  read 
Everson  and  nothing  more,  it  would  t>e  as- 
sumed are  altogether  forbidden.  What  is 
happening,  of  course,  is  that  American  prac- 
tice is  coming  in  line  with  that  of  the  other 
English-speaking  democracies  where  govern- 
ment support  is  provided  to  any  bona  fide 
educational  activity,  and  the  communal 
peace,  on  this  score  at  least,  is  maintained. 

Consider  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  In  this  law.  Congress  provided 
funds  to  build  buildings  on  college  (»inpus- 
es.  In  the  course  of  events.  Sacred  Heart 
College  (and  several  other  church-affiliated 
campuses)  in  Connecticut  received  such 
funds.  The  familiar  law  suit  followed.  But 
the  Court  in  Tilton  v.  Richardson  (1971) 
held  that  this  aid  was  constitutional  on 
grounds  that  "'There  is  substance  to  the 
contention  that  college  students  are  less  im- 
pressionable and  less  susceptible  to  religious 
indoctrination."  Now  there  is.  of  course,  no 
substance  whatever  to  this.  It  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  time,  albeit  this  could  be  another 
generation,  before  five  Justices  agree  that 
what  is  constitutional  for  19-year-olds  is 
constitutional  for  18-year-olds,  whereupon 
the  legal  issue  will  be  behind  us.  The  Wels 
dissent  is  surely  a  harbinger  of  this. 

There  will  remain  the  issue  of  public 
policy.  Should  18-year-olds  receive  assist- 
ance? That  is  a  different  question  altogeth- 
er. It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  resolved, 
mostly  because  opponents  have  always  suc- 
ceeded in  interposing  the  constitutional 
question.  But  it  is  not  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. 

Legislation  is  not  always  to  be  advised. 
The  press,  for  example,  will  want  to  be  cau- 
tious Indeed  before  deciding  that  it  wishes 
Congress  to  make  a  law  respecting  its  free- 
dom. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  find  it 
useful  for  Congress  to  make  laws  protecting 
the  Sixth  Amendment  right  of  the  public  to 


be  present  at  trials.  To  those  who  say  the 
Court  has  decreed  that  no  such  right  exists, 
there  is  Lincoln's  retort  that  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  not  a  Thus  saith  the 
Lord." 

Has  this  analysis  any  predictive  power? 
The  Gannett  case  will  provide  a  test.  As 
with  most  cases  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  would  seem  to  be  wrong,  debate 
began  promptly  and  it  may  be  forecast  that 
a  good  deal  of  litigation  will  follow.  In  the 
manner  of  Everson.  one  decision  will  lead  to 
another:  clarifying,  adjusting,  half-apologiz- 
ing. Legislation  will  be  contemplated:  most 
likely  dealing  with  the  public's  right  to 
access  to  the  courts,  rather  than  that  of  the 
press  as  such.  In  the  end  the  Court  either 
will  reverse  itself,  or  set  forth  rules  for  the 
closure  of  courts  so  narrow  and  restricted  in 
their  application  that  the  controversy  will 
go  away.  It  may  be  hoped  that  it  does  not 
require  a  generation  for  this  to  come  about. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Court,  in  fact,  frequently  has  been 
wrong.  Scholars  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  compiled  lists  of  the  numl>er  of 
times  the  Court  has  been  wrong,  by 
which  one  should  mean  not  that  the 
Court  has  held  something  which  you 
or  I  or  the  next  fellow  might  think  to 
be  wrong,  but.  rather,  in  situations  in 
which  the  Court  has  said  it  was  wrong 
and  changed  its  ruling. 

I  am  very  hesitant  to  put  a  number 
on  it.  but  I  do  believe  that  Prof.  James 
Q.  Wilson  has  cited  a  study  which 
found  about  180  instances  in  which 
the  Court  has  simply  reversed  itself 
and  said.  "Well,  we  said  that.  We  were 
wrong.  Now  we  say  something  else." 

The  most  famous  of  them  in  recent 
times— the  most  dreadful  was  Dred 
Scott.  In  recent  times  and  modem  era, 
the  Lochner  decision,  which  held  that 
the  State  of  New  York  could  not  regu- 
late the  hours  of  bakers.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  said,  "the  14th  amendment 
does  not  enact  Mr.  Herbert  Spences' 
Social  Statics."  but  the  majority  said 
otherwise.  And  40  years  later,  without 
really  being  very  formal  about  it,  the 
Court  began  to  say,  "We  no  longer 
hold  that."  And,  indeed,  they  no 
longer  do.  The  wage-hour  acts  of  1935 
passed  this  Congress  without  any  diffi- 
culty and  the  Court  never  took  seri- 
ously any  challenge  to  it. 

In  "What  E>o  You  Do  When  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  Wrong?"  I  offered 
three  propositions.  I  said  the  first  re- 
sponse to  a  court's  ruling  which  i>er- 
sons.  for  whatever  reasons,  feel  to  be 
wrong  is  to  debate,  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion in  public,  raise  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Chamber  and  say,  "The  Court  is 
wrong.  The  Court  should  not  have 
held  that.  That  is  not  what  the  Consti- 
tution says.  That  is  not  what  the  law 
says." 

I  have  said  that  it  was  possible  to 
litigate  and  then,  if  that  did  not  suc- 
.  ceed,  one  could  legislate,  so  that  we 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  actual 
piece  of  legislation,  but  always  giving 
the  Court  its  final  say. 
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I  put  it  that  one  does  not  have  to 
agree  with  the  Supreme  Court.  Our 
only  duty  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  to 
obey  it.  They  are  wrong  on  occasion 
and  they  reverse  themselves  on  occa- 
sion. 

No  one  could  better  state  our  re- 
sponsibility and  the  treasure  this 
Nation  has  in  its  integrity  than  was 
stated  by  Erwin  N.  Griswold.  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  wrote  in  1963: 

An  institution  charged  with  the  role 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  successfully 
filled  for  so  many  years  is  entitled  to  our  re- 
spect and  understanding.  If  one  criticizes 
the  Court  (as  people  have  always  done  in 
the  past,  and  should  continue  to  do  in  the 
future),  it  should  be  essentially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  contribute  to  that  respect 
and  to  that  understanding.  The  debt  which 
we  all  owe  to  the  Court  is  far  greater  than 
any  individual  can  repay.  Criticism  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  or  opinions  of  its  mem- 
bers should  be  offered  as  an  effort  to  repay 
that  debt,  and  with  the  thought  that  consci- 
entious criticism  may  be  an  aid  to  the  Court 
in  carrying  out  its  difficult  and  essential 
task. 

Consider  the  nobility  of  that  senti- 
ment, the  integrity,  the  truthfulness, 
the  historical  understanding  that 
Erwin  Griswold  brought  to  that  pas- 
sage. And  consider,  Mr.  President— and 
I  speak  with  great  hesitancy  here,  but 
with  equal  feeling— consider  the  squal- 
or of  the  measure  before  us,  which 
does  not  offer  criticism  of  the  Court, 
does  not  offer  the  Coin-t  further  op- 
portunity to  decide,  does  not  offer 
guidance  of  our  judgment.  We  have  a 
constitutional  role.  We  are  more  than 
responsible.  As  Abraham  Lincoln,  no 
less  a  person  than  Abraham  Lincoln, 
said,  a  Supreme  Court  decision  is  not  a 
"Thus  sayeth  the  Lord."  He  said  that 
in  his  debate  with  Douglas  with  re- 
spect to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  And 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  Mr.  President, 
was  wrong  and  it  was  subsequently 
clearly  reversed.  The  U.S.  Congress 
had  something  to  do  with  that. 

But  consider  the  nobility  with  which 
Griswold  speaks  of  a  debt  which  we  all 
owe  the  Court  far  greater  than  any  in- 
dividual can  repay,  but  saying  criti- 
cism of  the  Court  can  be  an  effort  to 
repay.  How  fine  a  sentiment,  how  true 
a  historical  understanding,  how  noble 
a  judgment  and  how  it  compares  to 
the  squalor  of  what  we  propose  to  do 
here. 

I  began  these  remarks  saying  we 
would  block  the  Constitution  if  we 
proceed  as  we  do,  because  we  do  not 
seek  to  change  the  view  of  the  Court, 
we  seek  to  diminish  its  constitutional 
power. 

We  seek  to  deny  the  power  of  the 
Court  to  hear  measures  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us  in  this  time,  or  more 
accurately,  we  seek  to  reopen  a  great 
constitutional  debate  which  we  had 
two  decades  ago. 

Part  of  the  genius,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  American  system  of  government, 
has  been  that  when  one  generation 


makes  a  decision  about  issues  of  social 
policy,  the  next  generation  does  not 
seek  to  reverse  that.  There  are  some 
persons  in  this  Chamber  who  obvious- 
ly will  seek  to  do  so,  but  they  will  fail. 

This  bill  will  not  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives.  To  their  honor,  as  to 
our  dishonor,  it  may  pass  this  Cham- 
ber, and  if  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  besmirch  the 
integrity  of  the  Presidency,  and  it  will 
be  struck  down  by  the  Court  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Why  bring  this  crisis  to  the  Ameri- 
can public?  Why  bring  over  such  a 
small  matter  with  the  parochial  con- 
cerns of  re-election,  popularity? 

Why  bring  a  crisis  to  the  Amecican 
public  at  a  time  when  we  need  all  the 
unity,  all  the  defense  of  shared  insti- 
tutions we  could  ever  attain,  as  we 
face  a  world  in  which  the  black  knight 
of  totalitarianism  spreads  with  seem- 
ing inexorable  intent? 

We  need  to  be  together  as  Ameri- 
cans, Mr.  President,  loving,  respecting, 
and  defending  our  institutions  as  they 
are  separate  in  the  Constitution,  or  we 
must  defend  our  Nation  in  a  unity  in  a 
world  which  has  little  time  for  su- 
preme courts  or  legislatures  or  the 
laws  or  precedents,  no  history,  little 
compassion,  and  less  understanding  of 
the  bases  by  which  stable  and  institu- 
tional governments  can  be  established 
among  men 

Stability,  continuity,  and  integrity 
are  the  greatest  of  the  gifts.  We  have 
been  given  this  by  the  men  who 
formed  this  Constitution  two  centuries 
ago.  We  have  been  given  this  by  the 
men  who  conceived  the  tripartite  basis 
of  American  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

I  read  you,  with  your  indulgence, 
Mr.  President,  a  passage  from  the  78th 
Federalist,  written  as  we  now  know  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  an 
author  of  our  Constitution. 

If.  then,  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  bulwarks  of  a  limited  Con- 
stitution against  legislative  encroachments, 
this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  permanent  tenure  of  judicial 
offices,  since  nothing  will  contribute  so 
much  as  this  to  that  independent  spirit  in 
the  judges  which  must  be  essential  to  the 
faithful  performance  of  so  arduous  a  duty. 

This  independence  of  the  judges  is  equally 
requisite  to  guard  the  Constitution  and  the 
rights  of  individuals  from  the  effects  of 
those  ill  humors  which  the  arts  of  designing 
men.  or  the  influence  of  particular  conjunc- 
tures, sometimes  disseminate  among  the 
people  themselves,  and  which,  though  they 
speedily  give  place  to  better  information, 
and  more  deliberate  reflection,  have  a  tend- 
ency, in  the  meantime,  to  occasion  danger- 
ous innovations  in  the  government,  and  seri- 
ous oppressions  of  the  minor  party  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  are  two  cen- 
turies back  with  him  speaking  of  this 
to  us. 

This  independence  of  the  judges  is  equally 
requisite  to  guard  the  Constitution  and  the 
rights    of    individuals    from    the    effects    of 


those  ill  humors  which  the  arts  of  designing 
men.  or  the  influence  of  particular  conjuc- 
tures.  sometimes  disseminate  among  the 
people  themselves,  and  which,  though  they 
speedily  give  place  to  better  information, 
and  more  deliberate  reflection,  have  a  tend- 
ency, in  the  meantime,  to  occasion  danger- 
ous innovations  in  the  government,  and  seri- 
ous oppressions  of  the  minor  party  in  the 
community. 

This  is  such  an  occasion,  dangerous 
innovations  in  the  Government,  and 
serious  oppressions  of  the  minor  party 
in  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  Hamilton's  warning 
could  not  be  more  apt  and  more  appro- 
priate. Here  we  are,  a  nation  and  a  po- 
litical tradition,  beleaguered  in  the 
world. 

Lord  Bryce.  whose  statue  is  not  20 
feet  outside  this  Chamber,  we  will  re- 
member in  his  book  "The  American 
Commonwealth,"  asked: 

Why  the  world  over  do  persons  find  such 
great  interest  in  the  institutions  of  Ameri- 
can Government?  Why  do  they  want  to 
know  what  we  are  like? 

Other  governments  were  interesting 
and  complex,  too.  "Why?"  he  said: 

It  is  simple.  It  is  because  sooner  or  later  it 
is  in  the  institutions  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment that  the  world  expects  to  find 
itself.  That  is  the  path  that  the  world  is  on. 
America  sails  a  summer  sea. 

This  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  In  his  honor  we  have  a  bust 
of  him  right  here  in  the  Senate  corri- 
dor on  the  first  floor. 

How  different  the  20th  century  than 
from  his  expectations.  It  has  been  an 
age  of  totalitarianism  and  the  rise  of 
all  that  is  antithetical  to  our  princi- 
ples, our  beliefs,  and  our  hopes.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  to  put  settled  matters 
behind  us,  to  preserve  our  institutions, 
to  guard  our  institutions,  now  is  the 
time.  Those  who  would  divide  the  one 
from  the  other,  those  who  would 
weaken  the  rule  of  law,  those  who 
would  besmirch  the  tradition  of  this 
body  do  this  Republic  no  service.  That 
they  have  no  intention  of  such  disserv- 
ice, I  do  not  question. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  us  always 
to  be  given  to  understand,  then,  what 
we  do.  This  Senator  from  New  York, 
no  less  than  any  other,  has  failed  in 
his  perceptions  many  times  but  I  hope 
this  institution  will  not  fail.  I  hope  we 
shall  see  that  the  Republic  will  stand 
indivisible  in  the  aftermath  of  what 
we  do  and  our  institutions  will  perhaps 
be  stronger  for  the  opportunity  this 
debate  gives  us  to  judge  whether  we 
would  weaken  them. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  judgment  will  not  be  made  in  this 
body;  but  should  it  be,  I  am  more  con- 
fident still  that  it  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  I  began. 
Should  this  measure  be  adopted,  we 
shall  have  blotted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  courteous 
and  indulgent   attention   at   this   late 
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hour.  I  find  that  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont— a 
learned  man  in  the  law.  a  man  who 
has  earned  the  respect  of  this  body  in 
countless  matters  concerning  the  judi- 
ciary, an  attorney,  a  prosecutpr,  a  Sen- 
ator, perhaps  most  importantly,  Mr. 
President,  a  Vermonter,  a  man  not 
given  to  trifling  with  the  rights  of 
Americans  or  the  equal  powers  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government— is  on 
the  floor.  I  know  I  wish  to  hear  him 
and  I  would  not  wish  to  deny  any  of 
the  other  Senators  that  opportunity. 

Again,  with  thanks  to  the  Chair,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  very,  very  kind  and 
very  generous  remarks.  I  must  admit 
to  a  continued  admiration  for  not  only 
my  colleague  but  my  neighbor,  from 
the  neighboring  State  of  New  York. 

He  is  a  man  who  has  spoken  not 
only  for  the  rights  of  individuals  but 
also  for  the  integrity  of  the  United 
States  as  a  country  in  his  service  here 
as  well  as  in  his  very  distinguished 
service  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  when  we  dis- 
cuss the  integrity  of  the  United  States, 
we  truly  discuss  it  in  this  debate  per- 
haps as  much  as  any  debate  that  I 
have  been  involved  in  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  Certainly,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States  come  not 
just  from  our  armed  might,  come  not 
just  from  oui  economic  might,  albeit 
both  are  enormous,  but  also  come 
from  our  own  internal  adherence  to 
our  traditions,  to  our  Constitution,  to 
our  form  of  government. 

We  are  presently  the  oldest  existing 
democracy  in  the  world.  I  think  one  of 
the  main  reasons  we  are  and  that  we 
have  the  viability  we  do  today,  is  the 
respect  and  responsibility  that  we 
have  given  to  our  form  of  government. 
Every  school  child  knows  that  we  are  a 
government  made  up  of  three  inde- 
pendent branches— three  independent, 
separate  but  equal  branches  of  govern- 
ment. I  have  the  great  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  one  of  the  members  of  one  of 
those  separate  but  equal  branches  of 
government,  the  legislative.  It  has 
often  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
legislative  as  well  as  the  executive  to 
preserve  the  integrity  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  freedom  of  the  third 
branch  of  government,  the  judiciary. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
my  good  friend  from  Arizona,  has  very 
well  stated  on  this  floor  the  point  that 
we  do  not  face  here  a  question  of 
busing  alone  and  we  shall  not  face  in 
future  times  similar  legislative  at- 
tempts on  questions  of  abortion, 
school  prayer,  or  anything  else  alone. 


We  face  the  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  courts  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  remove  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  the  busing 
issue,  and  if  you  read  this  amendment 
carefully,  it  goes  to  all  Federal  courts, 
all  levels,  then  why  can  we  not,  by  the 
same  fiat,  remove  any  constitutional 
rights  or  any  rights  at  all  that  any- 
body might  have  under  environmental 
laws,  under  civil  rights  laws,  under  our 
criminal  laws?  Might  we  not  decide 
that  the  courts  should  have  no  place 
to  handle  espionage  cases  against  the 
United  States?  Might  we  not  decide 
that  we  shall  thwart  whatever  our  his- 
tory might  be  in,  as  I  mentioned,  envi- 
ronmental laws,  or  civil  rights  laws? 

Might  we  not  remove  constitutional 
rights  of  any  segment  of  our  populace 
by  simply  removing  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  to  hear  civil  rights  matters? 
Might  we  not  overturn  any  constitu- 
tional matter  that  we  want  simply  by 
doing  this? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  on  his  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  friend  from  Vermont  knows  I  re- 
spect him  highly. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  a  novel  thing  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont makes  no  such  suggestion.  In 
fact,  the  Constitution  gives  the  Con- 
gress that  right. 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Congress  has  done  precisely  that  in  57 
instances,  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

F\irthermore,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  now  sitting  disclosed 
within  the  past  few  weeks  that  he  is 
planning  to  ask  Congress  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is,  as  he 
has  stated,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
authority,  if  not  the  duty,  of  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  when  the  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  sees  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 
It  has  been  done  57  times,  according  to 
Senator  Ervin,  and  I  respect  Senator 
Ervin's  ability  as  a  researcher.  So  I 
think  it  is  a  little  bit  far  afield  to  sug- 
gest that  because  we,  today— some  of 
us— see  the  courts  as  having  gone 
beyond  their  responsibility,  we,  the 
Congress,  ought  not  to  step  in  and  say 
enough  is  enough. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  American 
people,  by  every  poll  that  I  have  seen 
on  the  subject,  black  suid  white,  all 
races,  object  to  the  forced  busing  of 
their  schoolchildren.  So  I  wonder 
what  the  logic  is  for  saying  that  this  is 
such  a  perilous  thing  for  Congress  to 
undertake. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond,  the  question  is  not,  as  I  see  it. 
solely  one  of  busing.  I  am  no  great  fan 


of  busing.  We  bus  most  of  our  school- 
children in  Vermont,  but  we  do  that 
simply  because  we  are  a  rural  State 
and  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  them  to 
school. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  they  are  not  forced 
on  the  bus. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  1  am  no  great  fan  of 
some  of  the  busing  schemes  we  have 
seem.  I  do  suggest,  however,  that  at- 
tacking basic  constitutional  provisions 
by  removing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  is  an  entirely  different  thing. 
To  suggest  that  the  Chief  Justices 
asking,  through  various  housekeeping 
measures,  for  limits  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  might  in  any  way  com- 
pare to  what  is  going  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  or  what  is  planned 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  future 
days  are  two  entirely  different  things. 

Of  course,  we  limit  jurisdiction.  We 
limit  it  in  diversity  suits.  We  limit  it  by 
the  question  of  amounts  in  controver- 
sy. But  this  is  different.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me.  I  will  read  four  para- 
graphs from  a  recent  New  York  Times 
editorial  which  pretty  well  sets  out  the 
difference.  It  reads: 

■In  one  bill  after  another.  Congressmen 
want  to  tell  Federal  courts  to  stay  out  of  im- 
portant, controversial  cases.  It's  an  easy  way 
to  tame  an  over-active  judiciary,  say  voices 
on  the  right.  But  if  they  were  true  conserv- 
atives, they  would  recognize  these  court- 
stripping  bills  for  what  they  really  are; 
cheap  attacks  on  the  Constitution. 

On  the  Senate  floor  now.  the  attack  is  on 
busing,  via  an  appropriations  rider  that  for- 
bids busing  even  when  it  is  the  only  remedy 
for  purposeful  school  segregation.  Later 
there  will  be  a  bill  directing  Federal  courts 
to  reopen  old  school  cases  and  abandon 
milder  desegregation  remedies  unless  mi- 
norities can  prove  their  cases  all  over  again. 

Then  there's  a  bill  to  define  abortion  as 
murder  and  deny  Federal  courts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  power  to  say  the  contrary. 
Another  bill  would  forbid  Federal  court  in- 
terference with  "voluntary  "  public  school 
prayer  as  defined  by  those  who  want  to 
skii  t  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

All  these  are  offered  as  perfectly  proper 
court-regulating  measures.  All  are  of  dubi- 
ous constitutionality.  All  are  dangerous. 

All  are  dangerous. 

Mr.  President.  I  served  nearly  a 
quarter  of  my  life  as  a  prosecutor.  A 
number  of  cases  came  down  from  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  criminal  mat- 
ters, some  of  which  I  did  not  agree 
with.  I  did  not  take  any  Olympian. 
PoUyannic  view  of  crime.  I  did  not  feel 
that  if  we  simply  closed  our  eyes  and 
thought  nice  thoughts,  crime  would  go 
away. 

On  at  least  two  different  occasions  I 
have  been  intended  for  murder  by 
people  I  had  prosecuted.  I  have  been 
shot  at.  I  must  admit  that  I  feel  very 
much  like  Winston  Churchill  in 
saying.  "It  is  exhilarating  to  be  shot  at 
and  missed."  In  this  case,  the  bullet 
passed  merely  inches  above  my  head.  I 
can  still  feel  the  wood  that  splattered 
across  me  when  the  bullet  hit  the  tree 
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near  my  head.  1  did  not  feel  quite  the 
exhilaration  at  the  time. 

I  mention  this  not  to  tell  old  war  sto- 
ries but  to  say  that  I  do  have  some 
rather  tough  attitudes  about  crime 
and  criminals. 

Nonetheless,  at  that  time,  when 
there  was  a  move  among  some  of  the 
prosecutors  throughout  the  Nation  to 
take  steps  such  as  this  to  restrict  the 
court's  Jurisdiction,  I  opposed  that.  I 
opposed  it  not  in  my  capacity  as  an  in- 
dividual prosecutor  but  subsequently 
in  my  capacity  as  the  vice  president  of 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation. I  opposed  it.  really,  from  basi- 
cally strong  conservative  attitudes.  If 
we  could  do  it  in  a  particular  criminal 
case  that  I  did  not  like,  if  we  could  do 
it  in  a  particular  case  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  I  did  not  like,  why 
could  not  somebody  else  do  it  in  a  par- 
ticular Supreme  Court  case  that  I 
might  happen  to  like  but  that  they  did 
not? 

I  think  that  what  we  have  here  is  a 
case  where  Congress  is  really  wiping 
out  constitutional  rights.  How  could 
Congress  wipe  out  those  constitutional 
rights?  Not  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  way  it  should  be 
done,  but  simply  by  removing  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  to  hear  claims  of 
constitutional  rights  by  a  number  of 
our  citizens  throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  a  concern 
about  the  silence  on  these  issues  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  present  at  the  hearings  on  his 
nominaton.  I  voted  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  nomination  both  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  read  again  from  the  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times,  and  it  spealcs  of 
those  who  have  argued  against  the 
steps  that  many  want  to  take  here. 
The  editorial  says: 

One  of  the  few  notable  lawyers  missing 
from  this  company  is  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith.  The  danger  of  these 
court-stripping  bills  is  appreciated  at  every 
level  of  the  Justice  Department  but  the  top 
one.  He  seems  to  fear  the  wrath  of  the  new 
right  more  than  the  destruction  of  old 
rights. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  for  this 
country  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  chosen  to  remain  silent  on  some- 
thing that  he  has  to  luiow  is  wrong. 

What  I  mean  is  not  necessarily  any 
denigration  of  his  legal  abilities;  but  I 
say  that  we  might  be  better  served  if 
he  were  to  study  this  issue,  go  back  to 
the  constitutional  history,  reread  the 
Federalist  Papers  if  need  be,  and  then 
speak  up  for  all  Americans  and  say 
that  this  is  not  the  way  to  change  the 
Constitution,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
strip  the  rights  of  Americans,  this  is 
not  something  that  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  this  country  will 
stand  for. 

If  he  were  to  do  that  then  I  think 
much  of  the  criticism  we  have  heard 


of  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
muted.  Then  the  voice  of  our  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  could  be  heard 
speaking  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  F*resident,  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  earlier,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  also  withhold  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .(Mr. 
Warner).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal  contained  an  article 
which  I  found  immensely  interesting. 
It  was  written  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam French  Smith,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  The  point  he 
makes  in  the  article  is  entirely  rele- 
vant to  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 

The  preponderance  of  the  American 
people,  in  my  view,  share  the  view  that 
mamy  Federal  Judges  have  vastly  ex- 
ceeded their  constitutional  powers. 
The  distinguished  former  Member  of 
this  body  from  my  State,  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  often  remarked  that  Judi- 
cial tyranny  is  just  as  bad  as  if  not 
worse  than,  any  other  kind  of  tyranny. 

Attorney  General  Smith  discusses 
this  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  Just 
alluded.  I  suggest  that  judicial  abuse. 
Judicial  legislating,  has  been  most  evi- 
dent in  the  areas  of  forced  busing,  vol- 
untary prayer,  affirmative  action,  and, 
yes,  abortion.  Such  abuses  have  cre- 
ated severe  strains  on  our  constitution- 
al system  and  have  resulted  in  grave 
injustices  to  many  of  our  citizens. 

I  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
would  not  be  in  session  tonight  had 
the  Supreme  Court  not  exceeded  its 
constitutional  function  and  moved 
into  the  area  of  what  amounts  to  dic- 
tation to  legislative  bodies. 

In  the  article  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  of  this  past  Janu- 
ary. Attorney  General  Smith  put  the 
case  rather  eloquently  when  he  said: 

The  greatest  threat  to  judicial  independ- 
ence occur$  when  the  courts  flout  the  basis 
for  their  independence  by  exceeding  their 
constitutionally  limited  role  and  the  bounds 
of  their  expertise  by  engaging  in  policymak- 
ing committed  to  the  elected  branches  or 
the  States.  When  courts  fall  to  exercise  self- 
restraint  and  instead  enter  the  political 
realms  reserved  to  the  elected  branches, 
they  subject  themselves  to  the  political 
pressure  endemic  to  that  arena  and  invite 
popular  attack. 

Clearly  this  is  what  has  happened. 
Several  times  during  this  debate  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  school 
prayer  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Up  until  recent  months  various 
spokesmen  for  churches  and  for  spe- 
cial interest  groups  contended  that  the 


Supreme  Court  never  banned  volun- 
tary prayer  from  schools. 

These  people  have  stopped  saying 
that  because  of  recent  court  decisions 
which  absolutely  banned  any  kind  of 
prayer  any  time,  before  class,  after 
class,  on  school  property.  So  all  of 
these  lectures  that  we  heard  that  we 
were  misrepresenting  the  facts  when 
we  said  that  the  court  had  banned  vol- 
untary prayer  have  ceased  because 
once  again  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  its  authority. 

Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith,  in  the  quotation  from  his  arti- 
cle which  I  read  Just  a  moment  ago, 
made  precisely  the  point  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  ever  since  the 
first  day  I  walked  on  this  Senate  floor 
as  a  Senator.  Many  Federal  Judges 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  their  role  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  By  so  doing, 
they  have  put  our  great  constitutional 
system  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

It  is  not  Congress  that  is  doing  it.  It 
is  the  courts  that  have  done  it,  be- 
cause when  judges  go  beyond  their  ju- 
dicial role  and  become,  in  effect,  un- 
elected  legislators  they  weaken,  they 
weaken,  not  the  Congress,  they,  the 
Judges  themselves,  weaken  the  Judicial 
branch  and  impede  its  proper  function 
of  interpreting  the  law  in  particular 
cases. 

So  that  is  what  this  debate  tonight 
is  all  about,  and  I  have  grown  weary  of 
all  of  the  constitutional  declarations 
made  on  this  floor  that  those  who 
would  interfere  or  protest  what  the 
courts  have  done  are  destroying  the 
Constitution.  I  view  all  of  these  decla- 
rations with  a  degree  of  amusement 
because  these  declarations  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  Constitution  itself.  They 
are  not  supported  by  the  facts.  They 
are  not  supported  by  history. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago  in  my  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Vermont,  at  least  57 
times,  and  there  may  have  been  more 
instances  than  that,  but  at  least  the  57 
times  Congress  has  limited  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts. 

And  I  would  reiterate  that  the  sit- 
ting Chief  Justice  himself.  Mr.  Burger, 
disclosed  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  it 
was  going  to  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
in  order  for  the  courts  to  deal  with  the 
deluge  of  cases  coming  before  them. 

So  today  we  have  a  Judicial  branch 
wesikened  by  the  excesses  of  some  of 
its  own  Judges,  and  one  remedy  for 
this  problem,  as  Attorney  General 
Smith  has  pointed  out  in  his  article,  is 
constructive  public  criticism  of  judicial 
abuse. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
have  available  to  them  the  text  of  the 
article  by  Attorney  General  Smith.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Urging  Judicial  RESTRAiirr 
(By  William  French  Smith) 
On  September  27.  1787.  the  nation's  first 
president,  in  one  of  his  earliest  official  acts, 
offered  the  position  of  attorney  feeneral  to 
Edmund  Randolph.  In  his  letter,  George 
Washington  wrote:  "Impressed  with  a  con- 
viction that  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  the  firmest  pillar  of  good  govern- 
ment. I  have  considered  the  first  arrange- 
ment of  the  judicial  department  as  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  our  country  and  to  the 
stability  of  its  political  system." 

Attorneys  general  of  the  United  States 
since  the  first  have  shown  a  similar  concern 
for  the  role  and  functioning  of  the  federal 
courts.  With  that  in  mind,  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  courts  have  been  drawn  by  litigants 
before  them  into  areas  properly  and  consti- 
tutionally belonging  to  the  other  branches 
or  to  the  states.  Those  intrusions  have  not 
fostered,  in  Washington's  words,  "the  hap- 
piness of  our  country"  or  "the  stability  of 
its  political  system." 

In  the  spirit  of  Washington's  admonition 
to  the  first  attorney  general,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  undertaking  a  conscious 
effort  to  encourage  judicial  restraint.  We 
have  supported  and  will  continue  to  support 
the  selection  and  appointment  of  federal 
judges  who  recognize  the  limits  of  judicial 
power  and  the  virtues  of  judicial  restraint. 
We  will  review  our  litigation  efforts  across 
the  board  and  bring  our  concern  about  judi- 
cial restraint  to  besj-  in  deciding  what  cases 
to  bring  and  what  appeals  to  prosecute.  The 
arguments  lawyers  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  make  in  court— whether  as  plaintiff, 
defendant,  or  amicus  curiae— will  consistent- 
ly reflect  an  awareness  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  Judicial  restraint  in  our  democratic 
system  and  an  effort  to  secure  its  implemen- 
tation. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
the  announcement  and  implementation  of 
this  program  should  not  be  viewed  as  any 
sort  of  "attack"  on  the  courts.  As  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft  recognized  long  ago:  "Nothing 
tends  more  to  render  judges  careful  in  their 
decisions  and  anxiously  solicitous  to  do 
exact  Justice  than  the  consciousness  that 
every  act  of  theirs  is  to  be  subject  to  the  in- 
telligent scrutiny  of  their  fellow  men.  and  to 
their  candid  criticism.  ...  In  the  case  of 
judges  having  a  life  tenure.  Indeed,  their 
very  independence  makes  the  right  freely  to 
comment  on  their  decisions  of  greater  im- 
portance, because  it  is  the  only  practical 
and  available  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
free  people  to  keep  judges  alive  to  the  rea- 
sonable demands  of  those  they  serve."  Taft. 
"Criticisms  of  the  Federal  Judiciary."  29 
American  Law  Review  642-643  (1895). 
(luoted  in  Mason.  William  Howard  Taft: 
Chief  Justice  92  ( 1965). 

Chief  Justice  Stone  reiterated  these 
themes:  "I  have  no  patience  with  the  com- 
plaint that  criticism  of  judicial  action  in- 
volves any  lack  of  resi>ect  for  the  courts. 
When  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do.  with  great 
public  questions,  the  only  protection  against 
unwise  decisions,  and  even  judicial  usurpa- 
tion, is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  action  and 
fearless  comment  upon  it."  Preface.  Su- 
preme Court  Review  ( 1961). 

Twenty  years  ago  in  the  President's  Page 
of  this  Journal,  John  C.  Satterfield.  viewing 
judicial  action  that  threatened  to  alter  fun- 
damentally the  nature  of  our  government. 


issued  a  plea  for  responsible  criticism  of  the 
courts:  "It  is  the  inherent  right  and  the 
highest  duty  of  the  bar  to  analyze,  criticize, 
make  recommendations,  and  work  toward 
improvement  in  both  the  rulings  and  oper- 
ation of  courts,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est level. "  48  A.B.A.J.  595.  662  (1962).  Nei- 
ther judges  nor— as  Justice  Jackson  has  told 
us— justices  are  infallible,  and  the  many  in- 
stances of  overruled  precedents  or  shifts  in 
smalyses  indicate  that  careful  criticism  of 
court  action  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  devel- 
opment of  the  law. 

Congress  and  the  executive  can  be 
checked  by  the  judiciary  when  they  exceed 
their  powers,  but  the  Judiciary  is  unique 
among  the  three  branches  in  that  it  is  the 
judge  of  its  own  power.  As  Justice  Stone  put 
it.  "the  only  check  upon  our  own  exercise  of 
power  is  our  own  sense  of  self-restraint." 
United  States  v.  Butler.  297  U.S.  1.  79  (1936) 
(dissenting  opinion).  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  other  branches  to  aid 
the  courts  in  their  exercise  of  self-restraint. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  be  doing  in  the  arguments  its 
lawyers  present  in  litigation.  Our  effort  is 
one  to  persuade  the  courts,  who.  of  course, 
retain  the  ultimate  i>ower  of  decision. 

A  conscious  effort  in  our  litigation  to  curb 
judicial  activism  should  not  be  viewed  as  an 
effort  to  politicize  the  courts.  The  federal 
judiciary  is  an  independent  branch  of  gov- 
errmient.  purposefully  and  carefully  insulat- 
ed by  the  Framers  from  direct  popular  pres- 
sure. The  reason  the  courts  were  insulated 
from  popular  pressure,  however,  was  pre- 
cisely because  their  function  was  not  con- 
ceived to  embrace  policy  making.  Responsi- 
bility for  policy  making  in  a  democratic  re- 
public must  reside  in  those  who  are  directly 
accountable  to  the  electorate. 

Not  only  are  unelected  Jurists  with  life 
tenure  less  attuned  to  the  popular  will  than 
regularly  elected  officials,  but  judicial 
policy  making  also  is  inevitably  Inadequate 
or  Imperfect  policy  making.  The  fact-finding 
resources  of  courts  are  limited  and  inordi- 
nately dependent  on  the  facts  presented  to 
the  courts  by  the  interested  parties  before 
them.  Legislatures,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
expansive  fact-finding  capabilities  that  can 
reach  far  beyond  the  narrow  special  Inter- 
ests being  urged  by  parties  In  a  lawsuit.  Leg- 
islatures also  can  devise  comprehensive  so- 
lutions beyond  the  remedial  powers  of 
courts. 

The  greatest  threat  to  judicial  independ- 
ence occurs  when  the  courts  flout  the  basis 
for  their  Independence  by  exceeding  their 
constitutionally  limited  role  and  the  bounds 
of  their  expertise  by  engaging  In  p)olicy 
making  committed  to  the  elected  branches 
or  the  states.  When  courts  fail  to  exercise 
self-restraint  and  instead  enter  the  political 
realms  reserved  to  the  elected  branches, 
they  subject  themselves  to  the  political 
pressure  endemic  to  that  arena  and  Invite 
popular  attack.  Recently  Judge  Malcolm 
Wllkey  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
expressed  a  "sense  of  relief"  on  letuning 
that  the  federal  government  would  raise  ar- 
giunents  designed  to  limit  courts  to  their 
proper  role  rather  then  thrust  them  further 
Into  the  domains  of  the  elected  branches.  As 
Judge  Wllkey  put  it:  "When  we  Judges  act 
within  our  constitutional  competence,  we 
are  supported;  when  we  act  outside  that 
competence,  then  distrust,  disrespect,  and 
active  dislike  of  the  courts  set  In.  Impairing 
our  ability  to  perform  with  the  confidence 
of  the  people  even  unquestioned  judicial 
tasks." 


By  urging  courts  to  observe  appropriate 
self-restraint  and  avoid  intrusions  into  the 
domain  of  the  other  branches,  we  shall  l>e 
taking  significant  steps  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Our  concern  is  not  with  results  in  a  par- 
ticular case:  it  is  with  the  institutional  role 
of  the  courts  in  our  federal  system  and  the 
scheme  of  separation  of  powers.  Our  effort, 
therefore,  will  focus  on  the  procedures  and 
approaches  that  help  define  the  judicial 
role.  We  shall,  specifically,  urge  courts  to 
observe  strictly  the  requirements  of  justicia- 
bility, to  avoid  testing  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  by  those  devices  which  permit  ready 
intrusion  into  the  domain  of  the  legislature, 
and  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  formulation 
of  equitable  decrees. 

A  focus  on  these  areas,  directly  related  to 
the  role  of  the  courts  rather  than  the 
merits  of  any  particular  dispute,  evinces  a 
concern  that  does  not  depend  on  political 
exigencies.  Throughout  history  and  to  this 
day  both  liberal  and  conservative  interests 
have  sought  to  enlist  an  activist  Judiciary  in 
the  achievement  of  goals  not  obtainable 
through  normal  political  processes.  In  the 
era  that  has  come  to  t)e  epitomized  by  the 
decision  in  Lochner  v.  New  York.  198  U.S.  45 
(1905).  for  example,  it  was  conservatives 
who  urged  judicial  activism  under  the 
banner  of  due  process  to  strike  down  popu- 
lar enactments.  Judges  read  their  p)ersonal 
predilections  into  the  flexible  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  at  the  expense  of  the  policy 
choices  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  Court  retreated  from  this  activist 
stance  with  the  announcement  of  such  deci- 
sions as  Nebbia  v.  New  York.  291  U.S.  502 
(1934)  and  West  Coast  Hotel  Company  v. 
Parnsh.  300  U.S.  379  (1937),  but  the  process 
of  judicial  policy  making— under  such  guises 
as  substantive  due  process  or  heightened 
equal  protection  analysis— has  resurfaced  in 
other  contexts  in  recent  years.  Now  dlffer- 
eiit  groups  urge  judges  to  substitute  their 
own  policy  choices  for  those  of  federal  and 
state  legislatures,  but  the  evils  of  judicial 
activism  remain  the  same  regardless  of  the 
political  ends  the  activism  seeks  to  serve. 

The  key  areas  in  any  focus  on  judicial  re- 
straint are  rules  about  what  cases  should  be 
decided  by  courts,  how  courts  should  review 
the  constitutionality  of  enactments,  and 
how  they  should  exercise  their  power  In  or- 
dering relief. 

The  first  area.  Justiciability,  is  critical  in 
distinguishing  between  the  proper  role  of 
the  courts  and  the  legislature.  The  Framers 
did  not  give  federal  courts  a  roving  commis- 
sion to  review  acts  of  Congress.  Proposals  in 
fact  were  advanced  which  would  have  given 
the  judiciary  a  general  advisory  role, 
through  participation  in  a  "Council  of  Revi- 
sion," but  these  proposals  were  repeatedly 
rejected.  Courts  are  limited  by  Article  III  to 
deciding  live  disputes  presented  to  them  by 
parties  with  a  concrete  and  particularized 
interest  in  the  outcome.  Rules  of  standing 
limit  judicial  recourse  to  those  suffering  a 
particularized  injury:  those  suffering  only 
generalized  harm  should  present  their  griev- 
ance to  the  legislature  and  seek  redress 
through  the  political  process.  As  courts  ease 
requirements  of  standing,  they  assume  the 
burdens  of  functioning  as  a  legislature,  a 
role  specifically  denied  them  by  the  Fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution.  As  Justice  Powell 
has  admonished,  "we  should  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  contradictions  that  would  arise  if 
a  democracy  were  to  permit  general  over- 
sight of  the  elected  branches  of  government 
by  a  nonrepresentative.  and  in  large  meas- 
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ure  insulated,  judicial  branch."  United 
States  V.  Richardson.  418  U.S.  166,  188 
(1974)  (concurring  opinion).  Strict  adher- 
ence to  standing  requirements  and  the 
other  aspects  of  justiciability  guards  against 
these  contradictions. 

A  second  means  by  which  courts  arrogate 
to  themselves  functions  reserved  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  or  the  states  is  through 
•fundamental  rights"  and  "suspect  class" 
analyses,  both  of  which  Invite  broad  judicial 
scrutiny  of  the  essentially  legislative  task  of 
classification.  Federal  courts  must,  of  course 
determine  the  constitutionality  of  enact- 
ments when  the  issue  is  properly  presented 
in  litigation.  In  discharging  that  responsibil- 
ity, however,  courts  also  must,  in  the  wovds 
of  Justice  Frankfurter,  have  'due  regard  to 
the  fact  that  [they  are]  not  exercising  a  pri- 
mary judgment  but  [are]  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  those  who  also  have  taken  the 
oath  to  observe  the  Constitution  and  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  carrying  on  gov- 
ernment."' Joint  Anti-Faacist  Refugee  Com- 
mittee v,  McGrath.  341  U.S.  123.  164  (1951) 
(concurring  opinion).  Courts  cannot,  under 
the  guise  of  constitutional  review,  restrike 
balances  struck  by  the  legislative  or  substi- 
tute their  own  policy  choices  for  those  of 
elected  officials. 

Two  devices  which  invite  courts  to  do  just 
that  are  "fundamental  rights"  and  "suspect 
class"  review.  It  is.  of  course,  difficult  to 
criticize  "fundamental  rights"  in  the  ab- 
stract. All  of  us,  for  example,  may  heartily 
endorse  a  "right  to  privacy."  That  does  not, 
however,  mean  that  courts  should  discern 
such  an  at>straction  in  the  Constitution,  ar- 
bitrarily elevate  it  over  other  constitutional 
rights  and  powers  by  attaching  the  label 
■fundamental."  and  then  resort  to  it  as.  in 
the  words  of  one  of  Justice  Black's  dissents, 
"a  loose,  flexible,  uncontrollea  standard  for 
holding  laws  unconstitutional."  Griswold  v. 
Connecticut.  381  U.S.  479,  521  (1965).  The 
broad  range  of  rights  now  alleged  to  be 
■fundamental"  by  litigants,  with  only  the 
most  tenuous  connection  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, bears  ample  witness  to  the  dangers  of 
this  doctrine. 

Analysis  based  on  'suspect  classes  "  pre- 
sents many  of  the  same  problems.  Classifi- 
cations based  on  race  are  suspect  and  do 
meri'  careful  scrutiny,  in  light  of  the  histor- 
ic purpose  of  the  14th  Amendment.  Exten- 
sion of  heightened  scrutiny  to  other  ■insu- 
lar and  discrete"  groups,  however,  repre- 
sents an  unjustified  intrusion  into  legisla- 
tive affairs.  As  with  fundamental  rights. 
there  is  no  discernible  limit  to  the  intrusion. 
As  Justice  Rehnquist  has  put  it;  "Our  socie- 
ty, consisting  of  over  200  million  individuals 
of  multitudinous  origins,  customs,  tongues, 
beliefs,  and  cultures  is.  to  say  the  least,  di- 
verse. It  would  hardly  take  extraordinary 
ingenuity  for  a  lawyer  to  find  insular  and 
discrete'  minorities  at  every  turn  in  the 
road.  "  Sugarman  v.  Dougall.  413  U.S.  634. 
657  (1973)  (dissenting  opinion).  Both  •fun- 
damental rights'^  and  "suspect  cla.sses"" 
stand  as  invitations  for  a  degree  of  judicial 
intrusion  not  invited  by  the  Constitution,  a 
means  through  which  courts  impose  values 
that  do  not  have  their  source  in  that  docu- 
ment. 

Another  key  area  in  which  we  will  focus 
our  efforts  is  the  use  of  extraordinary  equi- 
table decrees.  This  is  the  all-too-familiar 
problem  of  judges  taking  over  the  running 
of  state  institutions,  most  notably  prisons 
and  schools.  When  confronting  constitution- 
al problems  in  the  context  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  state  institutions,  courts  must  be 
particularly  cognizant  of  their  lack  of  exper- 


tise, and  the  fact  that  the  ad  hoc  approach 
inevitable  in  litigation  is  often  ill-suited  to 
.solving  ihe  complex  and  intractable  prob- 
lems of  institutional  reform.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  adverted  to.  these  concerns  on 
many  occasions.  In  Milliken  v.  Bradley.  418 
U.S.  717.  744-745  (1974).  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  writing  for  the  Court,  expressed 
concern  over  the  scope  of  a  remedial  decree 
because  it  would  make  the  court  a  de  facto 
legislative  authority  and  school  superin- 
tendent. This  is  a  task  which  few.  if  any. 
judges  are  qualified  to  perform  and  one 
which  would  deprive  the  people  of  control 
of  schools  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives.' Just  last  term  the  Supreme  Court 
criticized  a  lower  court  for  relying  on  fac- 
tors that  properly  are  weighed  by  the  legis- 
lature and  prison  administration  rather 
than  a  court  "  Rhodes  v.  Chapman.  101  S.Ct. 
2392.  2400  (1981).  Our  efforts  in  this  area, 
both  as  defendant  and  as  plaintiff  or  or 
amicus  curiae,  will  be  to  ensure  that  the 
lower  courts  heed  these  wise  admonitions. 

The  exercise  of  sound  judicial  restraint  is. 
of  course,  ultimately  the  responsibility  of 
the  judges  themselves,  but  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  other  branches  of  government  to  aid 
in  the  endeavor.  We  in  the  executive  branch 
will  be  doing  our  part  through  our  program 
of  litigation.  We  shall  not  only  urge  judicial 
restraint  when  we  are  defending  the  federal 
government,  but  we  also  shall  exercise  self- 
restraint.  We  shall  not  advance  arguments 
that  promote  judicial  activism  even  when 
those  arguments  might  help  us  in  a  particu- 
lar case.  The  end  of  success  in  any  specific 
case  does  not  justify  the  means  of  encourag- 
ing judicial  activism. 

Congress  also  has  a  role  to  play.  Too  often 
Congress  invites  judicial  activism  by  open- 
ended  statutory  provisions  and  by  leaving 
important  questions  unresolved  in  statutory 
enactments.  Congress  must  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  not  leave  significant 
policy  decisions  to  be  resolved  in  litigation. 
As  John  Locke  wrote,  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  is  'to  make  laws,  and  not  to 
make  legislators.^  Congress  also  should  car- 
fuUy  consider  the  constitutionality  of  its  en- 
actments, for,  as  the  Court  noted  last  term 
in  Rostker  v.  Goldberg.  101  S.Ct.  2646  (1981), 
careful  consideration  by  Congress  encour- 
ages heightened  deference  from  the  courts. 

In  focusing  on  particular  results,  we  must 
always  renjain  conscious  of  the  limitations 
implicit  within  a  system  of  ordered  liberty. 
The  Constitution  did  not  grant  courts  the 
power  to  reach  results  merely  because  they 
deem  them  desirable.  It  granted  that  role  to 
legislative  action,  and  it  confined  even  that 
legislative  power  within  constitutional 
bounds. 

Edwin  Corwin  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  called  on  Justice  Holmes  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Court.  The  young  man 
wanted  to  know  what  irreducible  principle 
guided  the  great  jurist  in  deciding  constitu- 
tional cases.  'Young  man.  "  said  Holmes,  "I 
discovered  about  75  years  ago  that  I  wasn't 
God  Almighty."  It  is  time  that  we  all  real- 
ized that  the  Constitution  envisions  judges 
who  interpret  the  law.  not  robed  prophets 
who  fashion  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sat  patiently 
anci  quietly  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  while  all  of  the  constitutional 
declarations  have  been  made  on  this 
floor  as  if  they  were  coming  down  in  a 
steady  trickle  from  Mount  Sinai. 

I  have  been  tempted  on  various  occa- 
sions to  afik  my  respected  colleagues  if 


they  ever  took  a  look  at  the  case  of  Ex 
Parte  McCardle  (7  Wallace  506  (1869)). 

Here  was  a  case  involving  a  newspa- 
per editor  who  was  put  in  jail  on 
charges  of  publishing  "incendiary  and 
libelous  articles."  His  name  was 
McCardle.  He  was  a  newspaper  editor 
in  Mississippi. 

McCardle  brought  this  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  under  an  act  of 
Congress  of  February  5,  1867.  which 
authorized  Federal  courts  to  grant 
habeas  corpus  to  anyone  restrained 
"in  violation  of  the  Constitution  "  and 
which  also  authorized  appeals  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

After  the  circuit  court  denied 
McCardles  habeas  petition,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
held  that  it  had  jurisdiction  to  hear 
the  appeal.  Then  Congress  passed  an 
act  denying  the  Court  jurisdiction  of 
appeals  such  as  McCardle's.  The  Court 
therefore  dismissed  the  appeal  for 
want  of  jurisdiction,  rejecting  argu- 
ments that  Congress  could  not  use  its 
authority  over  Court  jurisdiction  to 
affect  cases  adjudicating  constitution- 
al rights.  It  said: 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine into  its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  is 
given  by  express  words. 

I  happen  to  agree  that,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  Mr.  McCardle  under 
the  first  amendment,  ought  not  to 
have  been  incarcerated,  and  I  mention 
McCardle  just  to  illustrate  that  it  is 
certainly  not  novel  for  Congress  to 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts, 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  Mr. 
President,  the  Supreme  Court's  uncon- 
scionable involvement  in  voluntary 
prayer  in  the  schools.  What  purpose 
did  the  court  serve  by  this  unjustified 
involvement?  None. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  ill-advised  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions were  the  result  in  large  meas- 
ure of  a  lawsuit  brought  by  a  woman 
known  at  that  time  as  Madalyn 
Murray,  and  she  is  now  married  again 
and  she  is  Madalyn  Murray  OHair,  an 
atheist,  self-proclaimed,  and  very  loud 
about  it, 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  Dallas  some 
time  ago  and  just  by  chance  I  met  a 
young  man  in  a  restaurant.  He  came 
over  to  me  and  identified  himself  as 
Bill  Murray.  I  did  not  connect  him 
with  Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair  until  he 
himself  explained  that  he  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  OHair, 

Young  Bill  Murray  and  I  had  dinner 
together  and  I  learned  that  he  is  trav- 
eling this  country  apologizing  for  what 
his  mother  did.  Bill  Murray  is  a  dedi- 
cated Christian,  but  he  was  the  pawn 
in  that  chess  game,  that  lawsuit 
brought  in  the  name  of  Madalyn 
Murray  O'Hair  on  behalf  of  her  son 
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Bill  Murray,  a  lawsuit  that  Bill 
Murray  says  was  orchestrated  by 
known  Communists.  He  recited  to  me 
instance  after  instance  in  which  Com- 
munists came  to  his  mother's  home 
and  helped  guide  her  in  the  orchestra- 
tion of  that  lawsuit. 

He  gave  names.  He  is  willing  to  give 
names  now.  In  fact,  he  said: 

I  travel  this  country  and  I  am  sometimes 
interviewed  by  the  news  media.  But  when  I 
try  to  tell  them  how  this  lawsuit  that  result- 
ed in  the  banning  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
schools,  when  I  try  to  tell  the  media  how  it 
was  orchestrated  by  Communists,  they  shut 
off  their  cameras  and  clcse  up  their  note- 
books. 

He  said: 

Senator.  I  cannot  get  that  message 
through.  I  cannot  get  that  message 
through. 

And  he  asked  "Why?"  I  could  not 
answer  him. 

I  myself  have  encouraged  represent- 
atives of  the  various  networks,  some  of 
our  major  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  periodicals  to  contact  Bill 
Murray  and  at  least  present  that  side 
of  the  story  for  whatever  interest  it 
may  have  to  the  American  people.  But 
insofar  as  I  know.  Mr.  President,  not 
one  of  them  has  been  interested  in 
conveying  to  the  public  Bill  Murray's 
story. 

Bill  Murray  is  now  married  and  he 
has  a  young  daughter.  He  has  a  suc- 
cessful business.  But  he  says: 

I  feel  obliged  to  do  what  I  can  to  make  up 
for  what  my  mother  did  back  in  the  early 
1960's.  .  .  . 

When  he  was  9  or  10  years  old. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
need  not  have  gotten  involved  in  this 
matter  of  prohibiting  voluntary  school 
prayer.  It  need  not  have  gotten  in- 
volved in  any  of  these  matters  that 
some  of  our  brethren  complained  so 
vehemently  about  when  some  of  us 
tried  to  develop  a  remedy  for  forced 
busing  or  for  the  banning  of  school 
prayer,  and  so  on.  But  if  I  serve  no 
other  purpose  tonight,  I  would  hope 
that  maybe  I  have  contributed  just  a 
little  bit  to  waving  aside  these  continu- 
ous declarations  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  being  destroyed 
because  of  proposals  to  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts. 

It  is  not  so,  Mr.  President.  Congress 
not  only  has  the  authority  to  limit  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  which  Con- 
gress created,  but  Congress  has  the 
duty  to  do  so. 

I  have  heard  various  constitutional 
scholars  quoted  on  this  floor.  But  I 
never  hear  Raoul  Berger.  Dr.  Raoul 
Berger,  of  Harvard  quoted.  Dr.  Berger 
is  a  distinguished  authority  on  the 
Constitution.  He  certainly  is  no  con- 
servative, and  he  once  strongly  dis- 
agreed with  any  notion  of  limiting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts. 

But  10  years  after  he  wrote  a  book 
disavowing  efforts  to  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts,  he  reversed  himself  180 


degrees  and  said,  "I  changed  my 
mind.  "  But  we  never  hear  Dr.  Raoul 
Berger  quoted.  He  was  quoted  almost 
constantly  until  he  changed  his  mind. 
But  you  never  hear  his  name  men- 
tioned now  that  he  has  taken  a  second 
look  at  this  question  and  come  to  a 
conclusion  opposite  to  his  original  con- 
clusion. 

Dr.  Charles  Rice  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Law  School,  an  outstanding  constitu- 
tional scholar,  is  another  who  comes 
to  mind.  You  never  hear  his  name 
mentioned  in  all  of  these  constitution- 
al declarations  made  on  this  floor. 

You  never  here  Sam  Ervin's  name 
mentioned  except  when  I  mention  it. 
But  I  think  we  had  better  listen  to 
both  sides  and  make  a  reasonable 
judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  9  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  that  amendment  No.  1252  is  ger- 
mane stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  11  Leg.] 


Baker 

Holms 

Proxmirr 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Garn 

L<>ahy 

Warner 

Goldwalcr 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Hatfirld 

Mctzpnbaum 

Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  10.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No.  24  Leg.] 
YEAS-83 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  The  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt). 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.   Riegle),   and  the  Senator  from 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Arm.slronK 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cohen 
Cran.slon 
D  Anialo 
Danlorih 
DeConrmi 
Demon 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenberger 


Boschwitz 
East 

Goldwaler 
Hayakawa 


Cochran 

Inouye 

Laxall 


Easlelon 
Exon 
Ford 
Garn 
Glenn 
Gorton 
Gra.s.sley 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 
Muddiest  on 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jep.sen 
Johnston 
*Ka.s.sebaum 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Ijevin 
LuKar 
Maih)a.s 
Malsuna^a 

NAYS-10 

Long 
McClure 
Proxmire 
Quayle 

NOT  VOTING-7 

Riegle  Williams 

Sarbanes 

Thurmond 


MattinKly 

Melchcr 

Melzenbaiim 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Miirkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rolli 

Rudman 

Sa.sser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Sle\ens 

Symms 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Zorinsky 


Warner 
Weicker 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  as  follows:  Shall 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  that  amend- 
ment No.  1252  be  germane  stand  as 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
now  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  1  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.   Riegle),   and   the  Senator   from 
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Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  25  Leg.] 
YEAS— 66 


Abdnor 

Garn 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baker 

Grassley 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Blden 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Roth 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hollings 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Huddleston 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Schmitt 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Stennis 

DeConcinl 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dole 

Long 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Warner 

East 

Mattingly 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

McClure 

Ford 

Melcher 
NAYS- 27 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Boschwitz 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Pell 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Pressler 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Cochran 

Riegle 

Williams 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
decision  of  the  Chair  stands  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  457 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  No.  457  be  report- 
ed at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 457. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment add  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  section  of  this 
bill,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  3617  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (31  U.S.C.  484).  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  is  authorized  to 
set  aside  30  per  centum  of  the  net 
amount  realized  from  the  forfeiture  of 
seized  assets  and  credit  such  amounts 
to  the  current  appropriation  account 
for  the  purpose,  only,  of  an  award  of 
compensation  to  informers  in  respect 
to  such  forfeitures  and  such  awards 
shall  not  exceed  the  level  of  compen- 
sation prescribed  by  section  1619  of 
title  19.  United  States  Code. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient^  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Oo  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  26  Leg.] 
YEAS— 62 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Gam 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Percy 

Raker 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Blden 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd.    Harry 

F.,  Hollings 

Roth 

Jr. 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert 

C.    Humphrey 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Schmitt 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

DeConcinl 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Denton 

Long 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Symms 

Dole 

Mattingly 

Tower 

Domenici 

McClure 

Wallop 

East 

Melcher 

Warner 

Exon 

Murkowski 
NAYS-31 

Zorinsky 

Baucus 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Boschwitz 

Dodd 

Hawkins 

Bradley 

Durenberger 

Heinz 

Bumpers 

Eagleton 

Jackson 

Chafee 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Chiles 

Goldwater 

Leahy 

Cohen 

Hart 

Levin 

Mathias 
Mat.sunaga 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


Cochran 

Inouye 

Laxalt 


Moynihan 
Packwood 
Pell 
Stafford 


Tsongas 
Weicker 


NOT  VOTING— 7 

Rieglp  Williams 

Sarbanes 

Thurmond 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  457  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  and  Mr.  JOHN- 
STON addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
withdraw  amendments  numbered 
1251,  1259,  and  1260. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  with- 
draw that  request  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  put  into 
proper  perspective  exactly  what  is 
taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  we  also  address  our- 
selves—Mr. President,  may  we  have 
order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  requested 
order  in  the  Chamber.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  recognize 
that  while  this  body  is  considering 
that  which  on  its  face,  apparently,  is 
unconstitutional,  while  we  are  at- 
tempting to  take  away  from  the  courts 
the  jurisdiction  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled under  the  law.  the  entire  Nation 
is  waiting— Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  those  Senators  in  the 
aisles  and  engaged  in  conversation  to 
kindly  return  to  their  seats  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  point  the  unemployment  figure 
in  our  country  is  10  percent.  In  my 
State  it  is  12  percent.  In  some  States 
the  figure  is  greater. 

The  interest  rate  in  this  country  is 
16 '/4  percent. 

The  inflation  rate  continues  to  cause 
people  to  hesitate  to  make  purchases 
at  their  grocery  stores,  and  senior  citi- 
zens are  being  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
their  noon  lunches  because  maybe 
they  are  not  hungry  enough  to  be 
chosen  and  there  is  not  enough  food 
to  make  it  available  to  them. 

Our  Nation  is  confronted  with  prob- 
lems throughout  the  world,  whether  it 
is  in  Poland  or  El  Salvador.  Afghani- 
stan or  the  Middle  East.  The  great 
U.S.  Senate  Is  sitting  on  the  floor  de- 
bating whether  or  not.  at  10:15  at 
night,  we  ought  to  deny  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  the  jurisdiction  that 
has  been  given  to  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution. What  a  wonderful  commen- 
tary it  is  indeed  that  we  spend  our 
time  on  such  momentous  issues  as  the 
one  which  is  before  us  this  evening. 
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The  Senate's  most  prominent,  most 
well-respected  conservative  had  made 
his  voice  heard  and  his  views  known. 
He  has  talked  out  about  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  spends  its  time  debating 
the  so-called  social  issues  While  the 
country  fails  to  concern  itself  at>out 
the  more  weighty  problems. 

I  think  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mendation that  all  of  us  in  this  body 
ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Barry 
Goldwater  has  not  hesitated  to  let  his 
voice  be  heard  to  criticize  the  fact  that 
we  have  addressed  ourselves  and  spent 
our  time  debating  issues  such  as  this 
and  those  of  a  similar  less  than  mo- 
mentous purpose. 

What  reason  is  it  that  we  stand  here 
this  evening  trying  to  move  forward  to 
get  this  legislation  through  to  deny 
the  courts  the  right  to  hear  actions 
that  have  to  do  with  transporting  chil- 
dren from  one  public  sch(x>l  to  an- 
other? Will  we  really  have  accom- 
plished that  much?  Or  will  the  issue 
not  return  to  the  Supreme  Court  after 
some  years  of  litigation  and  all  of  our 
actions  will  have  been  to  naught? 

The  American  Bar  Association,  cer- 
tainly, which  carries  no  water  for  the 
right,  the  left,  the  liberal,  or  the  con- 
servative, has  said: 

If  it  is  likely,  as  we  by  no  means  concede  it 
is.  that  the  meaning  ascribed  to  a  constitu- 
tional provision  can  be  changed  by  the 
simple  device  of  divesting  jurisdiction  from 
one  set  of  courts  and  giving  it  to  another, 
then  indeed  we  have  a  Constitution  written 
on  sand  and  the  integrity  of  our  amending 
process  is  eroded. 

Said  the  American  Bar  Association: 

It  is  central  to  our  fundamental  charter 
that  ordinary  legislation  can  be  changed 
through  ordinary  legislation  and  the  Consti- 
tution only  through  amendment.  We  should 
resoundly  reject  the  coimsel  of  those  who 
tell  us  there  is  another  way.  Down  that 
route  lie  barely  hidden  hazards  to  constitu- 
tional government. 

We  have  nothing  to  be  proud  about 
in  meeting  here  at  this  late  hour,  at- 
tempting to  break  the  so-called  filibus- 
ter. What  means  it  all?  What  will  be 
the  great  achievement  if  the  filibuster 
is  broken?  I  hope  it  will  not  be. 

But  what  will  we  have  achieved 
when  we  get  all  done?  Why  do  we  not 
spend  our  time  in  doing  that  which 
the  Nation  expects  of  us? 

Sure,  the  issue  of  busing  is  impor- 
tant. I  do  not  deny  its  importance.  But 
should  we  be  taking  our  time  here  to 
take  away  from  the  courts  the  right  to 
deal  with  that  issue  over  the  past 
months  and  years  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  our  Constitution?  I  do  not 
think  it  does  credit  to  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  no 
intervening  business  has  transpired, 
and  the  request  for  the  quorum  is  dila- 
tory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  call,  at  this  time,  I  am  in- 


formed by  the  Parliamentarian,  is  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
the  Chair  finish  ruling? 

There  has  been  no  intervening  busi- 
ness  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [con- 
tinuing]. Since  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum  by  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  had  the  floor. 
Mr.   JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President.   I 

would  like  to  recall  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    I    recall    amend- 
ments 1251.  1259,  and  1260. 
(The  amendments  were  recalled.) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  still  have  not 
heard  the  Chair.  What  did  the  Chair 
say  with  respect  to  the  appeal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  appeal  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair.  The  question  is.  Shall 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  stand  as  the 
decision  of  the  Senate?  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  point  of  order, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
There  has  been  business  now  transact- 
ed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  attempting 
to  make  a  point  of  order.  The  Chair 
will  entertain  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Chair  recognize  me  to  recall 
amendments  1251,  1259,  and  1260? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
amendments  have  been  recalled. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the    appeal    to    the    decision   of    the 

Chair 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  been  recognized  to 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
been  recognized  for  that  purpose.  He 
has  requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
second. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  also  has  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
have  been  recognized  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  call  for 
the  quorum  is  dilatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In 
order  for  a  point  of  order  to  establish 
a  quorum  call  as  being  dilatory,  the 
Chair  must  observe  a  quorum.  A 
quorum  is  not  observed. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  12  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Jackson 

Nickles 

Baker 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Boschwiu 

Kennedy 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Long 

Riegle 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Roth 

Ford 

Melcher 

Simpson 

Garn 

Metzenbaum 

Tower 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Warner 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  al>sent 
Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNOxryE).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  irom  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  27  Leg] 
YEAS— 85 


Abdnor 

Baker 

Bidcn 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Boren 

Armstrong 

Bentsen 

Boschwitz 
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Hradlr.\ 

CiorloM 

MiKhcIl 

Biimprr.s 

Cirassley 

Moynihan 

BiirdK'k 

llaleh 

Minkowski 

Byrd. 

(InirK'ld 

Niekles 

Harr".  F    Jr. 

Haw  km-. 

Niinn 

Hvrd.  Robert  C 

Hi'fhn 

Pa<kwo<Kl 

C'aiinoM 

He  in/ 

Pell 

(hair.- 

Helms 

Percv 

Chiles 

Hollmiis 

Pressler 

Colii-ii 

Hiiddleston 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

D'Amalo 

Jackson 

RieKle 

Danforlh 

Jcpsen 

Roth 

DcConcini 

Johnston 

Riidman 

Drnton 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Schmilt 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Dole 

Leahy 

Specter 

Domcnin 

Unin 

Stafford 

DiircntxTKOr 

LonK 

Steyens 

EaKlclon 

Luxar 

Symms 

Ea.sl 

Malhia-s 

Tower 

Exon 

Malsunaga 

Tsongas 

Ford 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

Garn 

MPlcher 

Zorinsky 

Glenn 

Molzonbaum 
NAYS-7 

Goldwater 

Hroxmire 

Weicker 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

McClure 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Sar  banes 

Williams 

Inouye 

Stennis 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  appeal  lodged 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  that  the  previous 
quorum  call  was  not  in  order  since  no 
business  has  intervened. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  so  I 
may  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  not  the  fact 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  there  is  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
that  issue  has  priority  over  all  other 
matters? 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  appeal  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  appeal  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEU/^ENS.  I  announce  that'the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt). 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  vote  No.  28  Leg.] 


YEAS-69 

Abdnor 

Garn 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Goldwaler 

Nunn 

Baker 

Gorton 

Pell 

Bent.sen 

Grasslev 

Percy 

Biden 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Byrd, 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Harry  F..  Ji 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert 

C.    HoUings 

Roth 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

Dan  forth 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Specter 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dodd 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenicl 

Maitingly 

Warner 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

East 

Melcher 

Ford 

Moynihan 
NAYS-23 

Baucus 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Levin 

T.songas 

Cranston 

Malhia.s 

Weicker 

Durenbcrger 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING 

-8 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Sarbanes 

WiUiam.s 

Inouye 

Stennis 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  428. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  as  not 
being  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  429. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order.  It  is  not 
germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  430. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order.  It  is  not 
germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  431. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  432. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  433,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  434. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  435. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  436. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  437. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  438,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  439. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  440. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKEIR.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  441,  Mr.  President. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  442. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  443. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  444. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  447. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  450,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  451. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  452. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  453. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  No.  453  is  not  in  order  be- 
cause it  is  not  germane. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Point  of  order. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Point  of  order. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Point  of  order. 
Several  Senators.  Point  of  order. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
a  point  of  order  has  been  made  and 
Senators  have  asked  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  for  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  pleased  to  permit  a  point  of 
order  to  be  made.  Which  is  the  last 
amendment  that  was  called  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  453  and  the  Chair 
ruled  it  was  not  in  order  as  it  is  not 
germane. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Point  of  order. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  what  ruling  is  the 
appeal  being  made? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  On  the  last  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  amendment  No,  453. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  re- 
state his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Chair 
ruled  amendment  No.  453  as  being  not 
in  order  because  it  was  dilatory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  not 
germane. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Or  not  germane. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appeal  that  ruling 
of  the  Chair  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  appeal  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator   from   Nevada   (Mr.   Laxalt), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.      Thurmond)      are      necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yesis  65. 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  29  Leg.] 
YEAS-65 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Ford 

Murkowski 

Armstrong 

Garn 

Nickles 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Percy 

Biden 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Byrd.    Harry  F. 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Jr. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

HoUings 

Roth 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Tower 

Dole 

Long 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

NAYS-28 

Baucus 

Han 

Mitchell 

Boschwiiz 

Hatfield 

Moynihan 

Biadli'y 

Hefhn 

Packw  ood 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pell 

Chafer 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Cohen 

Ij'ahv 

Spt'Cler 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Mathi.i.s 

Weirkir 

Durenberger 

Maisiinai:a 

Glenn 

MelzenbauMi 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Cochran 

Sarbanes 

Williams 

Inouye 

Stenni.s 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  appeal  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  460. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  462. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  463. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  464. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  465. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  466. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  467. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  468. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  469. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  470. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  474. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  477. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  480. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  481. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  454. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  not  dilatory. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Point  of  order.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
seelcing  recognition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
seeking  to  make  a  point  of  order.  He  is 
entitled  to  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized. The  Chair  had  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
sought  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  not  seeking  the  floor, 
so  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  I  make  an  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  amendment  No. 
454. 1  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  the 
appeal  on  the  table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Marylsmd 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Are  there  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamt>er  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67. 
nays  25.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chiles 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConclni 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenici 
Eagleton 
East 
Exon 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  30 

j  YEAS— 67 

'       Ford 
Garn 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Helms 
HolUngs 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Long 
Lugar ' 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Melcher 
Moynihan 

NAYS— 25 


L«g.l 


Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman  . 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


Baucus 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Durenberger 


Cochran 

Goldwater 

Inouye 


Glenn 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 


Metzentwum 

Mitchell 

Packwood 

Pell 

Riegle 

SUfford 

Weicker 


NOT  VOTING— 8 

Laxalt 

Sarbanes 

Stennis 


Thurmond 
Williams 


call  vote  will  be  15  minutes  in  length 
but  no  more  than  15  minutes  in 
length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  appeal  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
vkTATER),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rudman).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aiuiounced— yeas  68. 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  31  Leg.] 
YEAS— 68 


So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  455. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  is  the  amend- 
ment? I  did  not  get  the  number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  455. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Amendment  No. 
455? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order:  I  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  appeal,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tors should  be  on  notice  that  the  roll- 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

East 


Baucus 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Durenberger 


Exon 

Pord 

Garn 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Helms 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

NAYS— 23 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathias 


Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Packwood 

Pell 

Riegle 

Weicker 


NOT  VOTING-9 


Cochran 

Goldwater 

Inouye 


Laxalt 

Sarbanes 

Stafford 


Stennis 

Thurmond 

Williams 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  was  agreed  to. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
after'midnight:) 


Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  S.  951  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  Th^re  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Would  the  Chair  restate  his  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  another  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  would  vote 
"Nay". 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  32  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


Pord 

Gam 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Helms 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 


Cochran 
Goldwater 
Inouye 
Kassebaum 


Baucus 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Boschwitz 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Bradley 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bumpers 

Han 

Moynihan 

Chafee 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Pell 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Welcker 

NAYS- 

-60 

Abdnor 

Burdick 

Danforth 

Andrews 

Byrd. 

DeConcini 

Armstrong 

Harry  F. 

Jr. 

Denton 

Baker 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Dole 

Bentsen 

Cannon 

Domenici 

Biden 

Chiles 

East 

Boren 

D'Amato 

Exon 

Kasten 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 


Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  33  Leg.] 
YEAS— 65 


NOT  VOTING- 10 

Thurmond 
Williams 


Laxalt 
Sarbanes 
Stafford 
Stennis 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  S. 
951  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  456. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  is  not 
in  order  because  it  is  dilatory. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Point  of  order.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenici 
Eagleton 
East 


Baucus 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Durenberger 


Cochran 

Goldwater 

Inouye 


Exon 

Ford 

Garn 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Helms 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 

NAYS— 26 

Glenn 

Han 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING 

Laxalt 

Sarbanes 

Stafford 


Melcher 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Packwood 

Pell 

Riegle 

Tsongas 

Weicker 


—9 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Williams 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  459. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  a  dilatory  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  appeal,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the 
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announce   that 
Hawaii      (Mr. 
from  Maryland 


Senator    from    South    Carolina    (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I 
the  Senator  from 
INOUYE).  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65. 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  34  Leg.] 
YEAS-65 


Abdnor 

Andrew.s 

Arm.strong 

Baker 

Bontson 

Bidrn 

Boron 

Burdirk 

Byrd. 

Harr.v  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chile.s 
D'Amalo 
Danfort  h 
DeConnni 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenici 
Eaulolon 
Ea.st 


Baiinis 

Bcschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Cran.s(on 

Dodd 

DiirenberRer 


Cochran 
Goldwairr 
I  noil  ye 
Laxalt 


Exon 

Ford 

Garn 

Gorton 

Gra.s.sley 

Hatch 

Hawkin.s 

Hayakawa 

Hefhn 

Helm.s 

HoUings 

Huddles!  on 

Humphrey 

Jack.son 

Jepjien 

John.slon 

Ka,s,sebaiim 

Hasten 

Lonu 

LuKar 

MaitinKly 

McClure 

NAYS-25 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathia.s 

Mai.sunana 

NOT  VOTING- 

Pre.ssler 
Sarbanes 
Stafford 
Stennjs 


Melcher 

Moynihan 

Murkovkski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Percy 

Proxniire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sivsser 

Schmilt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


Melzenbaiim 

Milchell 

Packviood 

Pell 

Rienle 

T.soncas 

Weicker 


10 

Thurmond 


Williams 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  majority  leader  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  appeal. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yea*  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  tq  lay 
on  the  table  the  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes). the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65. 
nays  25.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  35  Leg.] 
YEAS— 65 


NOT  VOTING-10 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  461. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


Abdnor 

.Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harrs  F .  Jr 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chiles 
D  Amaio 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Demon 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenici 
EagUton 
E.-I.SI 


Bauciis 

Boschwilz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Dunnbirurf 


Exon 

Ford 

Garn 

Gorton 

Grasslev 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Helms 

Hollinus 

Huddlesion 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kas.sebaum 

Kasten 

Long 

LuKar 

Matlini;ly 

McClure 

NAYS-25 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Kennedy 

L<'ahy 

L<"\in 

Maihlas 

MatsiinaKa 


Melcher 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Pack»ood 

Pell 

Riegle 

Tsoniias 

Wi'icker 


Cochran 
Ooldwalir 
Inouye 
Laxall 


Pns.-.l.i 
Sarbani's 
Si  afford 
Stennis 


Thurmond 
Williams 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  just  a 
moment  I  intend  to  call  up  another 
amendment.  It  is  now  1:15  in  the 
morning  and  we  have  completed.  I  be- 
lieve. 21  votes  today.  I  hope  there  will 
not  be  a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  any  of  the  motions  that  may  be 
made.  I  hope  the  yeas  and  nays  will 
not  be  given  and  that  we  can  dispense 
with  the  remainder  of  the  amend- 
ments which  are.  I  believe  the  Chair 
may  rule,  dilatory,  from  which  there 
may  be  an  appeal. 

I  have  made  no  effort  to  try  to  cir- 
cumvent or  short-circuit  the  appeal 
process.  I  think  the  Senate  has  been 
very  patient  and  fair  in  this  respect. 
But  I  think  that  now  when  three  of 
those  amendments  remain,  it  is  time 
to  get  to  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  471. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Point  of  order. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suggested  the  ab- 
sence of  quorum,  Mr.  President,  before 
the  majority  leader  was  recognized. 
Let  us  wire  it  in  up  there.  A  point  of 
order.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  call  for  a  quorum 
call  is  dilatory.  The  Chair  is  mandated 
by  the  precedents  to  observe  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum  and  rule  that  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader's  point  is  well  taken. 
The  Chair  is  able  to  count  a  quorum  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time.  Therefore, 
the  call  for  a  quorum  at  this  time  is 
dilatory. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  appeal. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  473. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  dilatory. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  475. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  because  it 
is  improperly  drafted. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  479. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  479  is  not  in  order  be- 
cause it  is  improperly  drafted. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
1:20  a.m. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  473. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire,  has  amendment  No.  473  been 
dealt  with? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  473  has  been  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  did  not  mean  to  rise  until  the  Chair 
ruled,  but  the  Chair  made  a  ruling 
with  respect  to  the  fact  that  a  quorum 
was  present.  I  know  there  are  some  in- 
stances in  which  that  has  been  accept- 
ed as  a  ruling  in  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, and  there  are  also  rulings  in 
which  it  has  not  been  permitted,  in 
which  the  Chair  was  not  permitted  to 
count  the  House.  I  just  wish  to  take 
this  means  of  making  certain  that  we 
have  not  established  a  precedent  that 
the  Chair  is  going  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  a  quorum  is  or  is  not  present 
in  the  future  by  counting  the  number 
of  Members  seated  in  the  Chamber. 

I  do  not  make  it  an  issue  at  the  time. 
I  know  that  the  Parliamentarian  can 
cite  decisions  in  which  that  has  been 
permitted  in  some  instances  and  in 
post  cloture  filibuster  by  amendment, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
have  also  been  instances  in  the  rules 
where  that  has  not  been  the  appropri- 
ate procedure  to  follow. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appeal  any  decision, 
but  I  wish  to  raise  the  issue  with  the 
Parliamentarian  so  that  we  do  not  es- 
tablish a  precedent  that  we  will  all 
have  to  be  living  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  advised  by  the 
Chair  that  there  is,  in  fact,  precedent 
in  postcloture  proceedings.  A  prece- 
dent can  be  found  at  page  249  of  the 
postcloture  procedure.  The  Chair  will 
not  proceed  to  read  that,  but  that  is 
sufficient  precedent  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  now  had  more  than  20 
votes  on  this  measure  today.  It  is  now 
past  1:20  a.m. 


Mr.     METZENBAUM. 
dent 


Mr.     Presi- 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  following  routine  morning  busi- 
ness was  transacted  today,  in  addition 
to  that  which  is  printed  earlier  in 
todays  Record: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2138,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathleen 
Holden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicary. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lucar 
and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  2139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  additional 
exci.sc  tax  on  the  sale  of  certain  imported 
automobiles  in   the  United  Slates;   to  the 


Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  COHEN  (by  request): 
S.  2140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  Seminole  judgement  funds  in 
Dockets  73  and  151.  and  73-A.  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By    Mrs.    KASSEBAUM    (for    herself 
and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.J.  Res.  150.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  20.  1982.  as    Amelia  Earhart  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS    ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Lugar  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  2139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  impose  an 
additional  excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain imported  automobiles  in  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXCISE  TAX  ON  IMPORTED  AtTTOMOBILES 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Lugar  and 
Senator  Riegle.  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing legislation  I  initially  offered 
during  the  96th  Congress.  The  prob- 
lems which  motivated  this  bill  then  re- 
mains pressing  today.  And  the  solution 
this  bill  offers  still  appears  to  be  valu- 
able and  valid. 

Reduced  to  its  essential  ingredients, 
what  this  bill  does  is  call  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  compute  an 
equalization  tax  rate  on  cars  imported 
into  this  country  which  would  be 
needed  to  equalize  the  hidden  tax 
placed  on  our  auto  exports  by  existing 
nontariff  barriers.  Once  such  an 
equalization  tax  rate  is  computed,  the 
President  has  the  option  to  either 
impose  the  equalization  tax  or  to  certi- 
fy to  the  Congress  that  its  imposition 
would  either  violate  existing  interna- 
tional agreements  or  would  interfere 
with  meaningful  and  current  changes 
in  the  behavior  of  a  foreign  country 
relative  to  adopting  more  open  trade 
policies.  That  Presidential  waiver 
would  be  open  to  congressional  veto 
and.  through  that  process,  we  would 
both  protect  Executive  flexibility  and 
congressional  interests. 

In  this  period  of  increasing  concern 
about  trade  barriers  and  increased  in- 
terest in  the  concept  of  trade  reciproc- 
ity. I  offer  this  legislation  as  a  simple 
way  of  allowing  us  to  define  our  terms 
precisely  and  protect  our  industry 
fairly.  In  essence,  this  bill  begins  by 
recognizing  that  despite  GATT.  de- 
spite procurement  conferences,  despite 
official  Government  communiques— 
despite  all  these  things,  international 
trade  is  not  free  and  it  is  not  fair. 
Other  nations  impose  a  series  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  have  the  effect  of 
both  preventing  our  products  from 
reaching  their  markets  and  signifi- 
cantly increasing  the  cost  of  those 
products  that  do  manage  to  filter 
through  the  barriers.  At  the  same 
time   that    other   nations   close   their 
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shores  to  our  products,  we  continue  to 
operate  under  the  banner  of  free  trade 
and  invite  any  and  all  comers  to  sell 
their  wares  to  our  citizens.  The  net 
result  is  that  while  domestic  auto 
firms  sold  a  grand  total  of  3,929  units 
in  Japan  in  1981,  Japanese  firms  sold 
1,911,525  units  here  in  America.  And 
while  our  auto  exports  account  for 
only  a  miniscule  percentage  of  sales  in 
any  foreign  country,  foreign  sales  ac- 
count for  over  31  percent  of  all  cars 
purchased  in  America  in  1981. 

Mr.  I>resident.  that  kind  of  inequity 
is  simply  unacceptable.  Free  trade  has 
to  be  fair  trade:  free  trade  has  to  be  a 
two-way  street.  And  under  current 
conditions,  American  firms  are  roaring 
down  a  deadend  street  toward  a  brick 
wall. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  everyone 
seems  to  have  recognized  the  inequity 
of  this  situation.  Consequently,  we 
have  had  trade  missions  go  to  Japan, 
we  have  Japanese  trade  missions  come 
here;  we  have  had  discussions  at  the 
highest  level,  we  have  had  working 
groups  at  every  level;  and  we  have 
made  some  progress.  But  that  progress 
has  been  primarily  symbolic.  It  con- 
sists too  often  of  ringing  but  vague 
declarations  of  intent  and  desire 
whose  fervor  is  never  really  matched 
by  specific  policy  changes.  The 
changes  that  we  have  seen  in  terms  of 
opening  up  the  Japanese  market  have 
been  too  little  and  come  too  late. 

This  bill,  though,  would  reward  the 
Japanese  for  any  changes  that  they 
might  make.  It  does  impose  a  tax 
based  on  conditions  as  they  existed  at 
any  frozen  moment  in  time.  Rather 
the  amount  of  the  tax  alters  with  al- 
terations in  Japanese  practices.  As  the 
bill  makes  clear,  the  tax  I  seek  to 
impose  on  Japanese  imports  is  equal  to 
the  financial  impact  of  their  nontariff 
barriers  over  the  past  8  quarters.  To 
the  extent  that  Japan  has  improved 
and  continues  to  improve  its  perform- 
ance, the  size  of  the  tax  levied  against 
their  imports  will  reflect  that  improve- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  by  going  back 
in  time  we  also  achieve  the  legitimate 
goal  of  capturing  some  of  the  losses  we 
have  been  forced  to  suffer  as  a  result 
of  past  practices. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely 
straightforward  bill  based  on  an  ex- 
tremely simple  concept  of  equity  and 
justice.  I  view  it  as  being  totally  con- 
sistent with  other  more  general  pieces 
of  legislation  attempting  to  implement 
the  concept  of  reciprocity.  As  a  more 
narrowly  focused  attempt  to  imple- 
ment that  concept,  this  bill  addresses 
a  very  real  area  of  economic  concern 
to  all  Americans  and  gives  us  a  way  of 
helping  our  industry  and  our  economy. 
In  and  of  itself,  this  bill  would  not 
cure  the  problems  of  the  auto  Indus- 
try—but it  would  be  a  first  step.  And  it 
would  be  a  desirable  one.« 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (by  request): 
S.  2140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  Seminole  judgment 
funds  in  dockets  73  and  151.  and  73-A. 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

USE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN  INDIAN 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today,  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
Seminole  Judgment  funds  in  dockets 
73  and  151  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commissicm.  The  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  is  favored  by  the  Seminole 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  but  opposed  bji  the 
Seminole  Tribe  and  Miccosukee  Tribe 
of  Florida.  This  legislation  does  not 
provide  for  participation  by  Oklahoma 
Seminole  Preedmen  who  also  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  this  legislation. 

The  Seminole  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Seminole  Freedmen  are  com- 
posed of  descendants  of  persons  who 
were  removed  in  the  early  1800's  from 
the  State  of  Florida  to  the  then  Indian 
territory  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  The  Florida  Seminoles  and 
the  Miccosukee  tribal  members  are  de- 
scendants of  persons  who  refused  to 
move  westward  and  were  able  to 
escape  capture  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  funds  in  question  arise  from  a 
judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission in  the  amount  of  $16  million 
for  Florida  lands  taken  in  1823.  The 
principal  issues  in  this  matter  involve 
a  dispute  between  the  Florida  and 
Oklahoma  entities  as  to  the  division  of 
the  award  and  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  Oldahoma  Preedmen  are  enti- 
tled to  share  in  the  award  at  all. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Sena- 
tor Hawkins  introduced  S.  1807  to 
provide  for  a  distribution  in  the 
maimer  favored  by  the  Florida  Semi- 
noles and  the  Miccosukee  Tribe.  It  was 
her  hope— a  hope  which  I  shared— 
that  the  introduction  of  that  bill 
would  stimulate  discussions  between 
the  contending  parties  that  might  lead 
to  an  agreed  settlement.  Discussions 
did  take  place  and  at  one  point  it  ap- 
peared an  agreement  might  be 
reached.  However,  it  now  appears  the 
parties  are  at  an  impasse. 

In  Introducing  this  bill  I  do  not 
intend  to  express  support  for  any  one 
position.  The  issues  involved  are  very 
complex  and  could  possibly  touch 
upon  land  claims  of  the  Seminole  and 
Miccosukee  Tribes  in  Florida.  The 
State  of  Florida  and  the  two  tribes 
have  been  engaged  in  extensive  negoti- 
ations with  respect  to  these  land 
claims  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  parties  are  very  close  to  an  agree- 
ment. I  certainly  do  not  want  this  leg- 
islation to  disrupt  that  process.  In  ad- 
dition, I  strongly  encourage  the  Flori- 
da and  the  Oklahoma  entities  to  con- 
tinue their  dialog.  Without  question, 
an  agreement  between  the  parties  on 
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the  various  issues  would  expedite  pas- 
sage of  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2140 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 19.  1973  (87  Stat.  466).  or  any  other 
law.  or  any  regulation  or  plan  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto,  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Act  of  June  1.  1976  (90  Stat.  597).  in  sat- 
isfaction of  a  judgment  awarded  to  the  Sem- 
inole Indians  in  dockets  73  and  151,  and  the 
funds  appropriated  March  10,  1978.  in  satis- 
faction of  a  judgment  awarded  to  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  of  Florida  in  docket  73-A, 
ttefore  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  shall 
be  used  and  distributed  as  provided  in  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  funds  in  dockets  73  and  151. 
less  attorney  fees  and  litigation  expenses, 
and  including  all  interest  and  investment 
income  accrued,  shall  be  divided  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  in  terms 
of  75.404  percent  to  the  Seminole  by  blood 
members  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklaho- 
ma and  24.596  percent  to  the  Seminole  Indi- 
ans of  Florida. 

Sec.  3.  After  the  division  of  the  funds  as 
provided  above,  the  share  of  the  Seminole 
by  blood  members  of  the  Seminole  Nation 
of  Oklahoma  shall  be  used  and  distributed 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  roll  of  the  Seminole  by  blood 
members  of  the  Seminole  Nation  shall  be 
brought  current  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  using  criteria  specified  in 
the  tribal  constitution  and  procedures 
adopted  by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Sixty-four  per- 
cent of  the  principal  of  the  share  shall  be 
distributed  in  the  form  of  per  capita  pay- 
ments, in  sums  as  equal  as  possible,  to  all 
Seminole  tribal  members  by  blood  who  were 
bom  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Twenty  percent  of  the  principal  of  the 
share  shall  be  invested  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  benefit  of  Beminole  tribal  members  by 
blood  and  the  tribal  governing  body  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  interest  and  investment 
income  siccrued  on  an  annual  budgetary 
basis,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  services;  community  development: 
health  services;  tribal  executive  operations: 
land  acquisition  and  development:  social 
services;  and  other  tribal  and  community 
social  and  economic  programs.  Such  20  per- 
cent portion  of  the  principal  shall  not  be 
available  for  per  capita  or  divided  payments. 

(3)  Sixteen  percent  of  the  principal  of  the 
share,  plus  all  interest  and  investment 
imcome  accrued  on  the  Oklahoma  share  of 
the  judgment  funds,  and  any  amounts  re- 
maining after  the  per  capita  payment  pro- 
vided above,  shall  be  invested  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  benefit  of  Seminole  tribal  mem- 
bers by  blood.  The  tribal  governing  body  is 
authorized  to  use  the  interest  and  invest- 
ment income  accrued,  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary,  for  periodic  dividend 
payments  to  Seminole  tribal  members  by 
blood. 

(4)  In  administering  all  programming  ele- 
ments,of  this  section,  the  tribal  governing 
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body  shall  maintain  a  Standing  Judgment 
Fund  Committee  comprised  of  Seminole 
tribal  members  by  blood  and  representative 
of  the  twelve  Oklahoma  Seminole  by  blood 
bands.  Such  conunlttee  shall  number  twelve 
and  be  authorized  on  at  least  an  annual 
budgetary  basis  to  maJce  recommendations 
regarding  the  implementation  of  any  pro- 
gramming elements. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  share  of  the  Seminole  Indi- 
ans of  Florida  of  the  funds  in  Dockets  73 
and  151.  and  all  of  the  funds  in  Docket  73- 
A.  including  all  interest  and  investment 
income  accrued,  less  attorney  fees  and  liti- 
gation expenses,  shall  be  divided  among  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  the  Miccosukee 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida  and  the  unaffil- 
iated Seminoles  of  Florida  on  the  basis  of 
the  respective  numbers  of  such  individuals 
enrolled  under  subsections  (b)  and  <e)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  To  effect  the  disposition  of  the  Florida 
funds  the  Secretary  shall  assist  the  Semi- 
nole Tribe  of  Florida  and  the  Miccosukee 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida  in  developing 
rolls,  based  on  tribal  enrollment  criteria,  of 
all  tribal  members  who  were  bom  on  or 
prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Florida,  no  more  than  80  percent  shall  be 
available  for  distribution  in  the  form  of  per 
capita  payments  to  those  tribal  members  en- 
rolled pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  no  less  than  20  percent  shall  t>e 
available  for  tribal  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  on  an  annual  budget- 
ary basis,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary: Provided  That  the  tribal  governing 
body  may  elect,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  for  the  Secretary  to  hold  and 
continue  to  invest  the  funds. 

(d)  Of  the  funds  of  the  Miccosukee  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Florida  no  more  than  80  per- 
cent shall  t)e  available  for  distribution  in 
the  form  of  per  capita  payments  to  those 
tribal  members  enrolled  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section;  and  no  less  than  20 
percent  shall  be  available  for  tribal  social 
and  economic  development  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  tribal  governing  body  on  an 
annual  budgetary  basis,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary:  Provided.  That  the 
tribal  governing  body  may  elect,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  hold  and  continue  to  Invest  the 
funds. 

(e)  In  order  to  establish  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  distribution  of  the  Florida 
funds,  an  individual  unaffiliated  Florida 
Seminole  must  have  been  bom  on  or  prior 
to  and  living  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  must  be  enrolled  on,  or  must 
be  descended  from  a  lineal  ancestor  enrolled 
on,  the  Reconstructed  Florida  Seminole 
Census  of  1914  certified  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  on  May  20,  1977,  or  any  later 
Florida  Seminole  Agency  censuses.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  development  of  a  roll  of,  and 
participation  in  the  distribution  by,  unaffil- 
iated Florida  Seminales.  The  totality  of 
their  share  shall  be  distributed  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

Sec  5.  The  Oklahoma  per  capita  shares, 
and  any  Florida  per  capita  shares,  of  living 
competent  adults  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
them.  Per  capita  shares  of  deceased  individ- 
ual beneficiaries  shall  be  determined  and 
distributed  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scril)ed  by  the  Secretary;  and  for  Oklahoma 
Seminoles  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  12,  1953  (67 


Stat.  558,  25  U.S.C.  375c).  without  regard  to 
the  monetary  and  land  provisions  contained 
therein.  Per  capita  shares  of  legal  Incompe- 
tents and  per  capita  shares  of  individuals 
under  age  eighteen  shall.be  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  such  individuals. 

Sec.  6.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  or  made  available  for  programming 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  income  taxes  or  be  considered  Income 
or  resources  In  determining  either  eligibility 
for  or  the  amount  of  assistance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.* 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  May  20,  1982,  as  "Amelia 
Earhart  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

AMELIA  EARHART  DAY 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
May  20,  1982,  will  mark  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Amelia  Earhart's  solo  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  joint 
resolution  I  am  offering  today  will  des- 
ignate May  20  as  "Amelia  Earhart 
Day"  in  commemoration  of  this  histor- 
ic trans-Atlantic  flight. 

My  home  State  of  Kansas  is  proud 
to  claim  Amelia  Earhart  as  one  of  its 
own.  A  companion  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion Senator  Dole  and  I  are  offering 
will  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative 
Jim  Jeffries,  whose  district  includes 
Amelia's  birthplace— Atchison,  Kans. 

Amelia  Mary  Earhart  was  bom  on 
July  24,  1898.  She  graduated  from  Chi- 
cago's Hyde  Park  High  School  in  1916 
after  having  attended  six  different 
high  schools  in  4  years.  During  World 
War  I  she  served  as  a  nurses'  aide  at 
the  Spadina  Military  Hospital  in  To- 
ronto and  subsequently  enrolled  at  Co- 
lumbia University  as  a  premedical  stu- 
dent. She  moved  to  California  to  con- 
tinue her  education.  While  there  she 
took  flying  lessons  and  by  1922  was 
setting  altitude  records  in  her  own 
plane. 

She  drifted  from  school  to  job,  back 
and  forth  during  the  next  few  years. 
She  taught  English  and  was  a  social 
worker  in  Boston.  In  April  1928.  she 
was  asked  If  she  would  be  interested  in 
"flying  a  plane  across  the  Atlantic." 
Her  only  recompense  would  be  the 
privilege  of  making  the  flight.  Shortly 
after  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
flight  Amelia  said.  "I'm  a  false  hero- 
ine." She  meant  to  redeem  her  self-re- 
spect by  flying  the  Atlantic  alone. 

For  the  next  4  years  Amelia  wrote 
articles,  appeared  on  the  lecture  cir- 
cuit, and  trained  for  her  solo  flight 
across  the  Atlantic.  She  continued  to 
set  speed  and  altitude  records. 

On  May  19,  1932,  she  took  off  from 
Hasbrouck  Heights.  N.J.,  landing  3=y« 
hours  later  at  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. After  an  overnight  stay  she  flew 
on  to  Harbour  Grace,  Newfoundland. 


Starting  from  here  on  the  evening  of 
May  20,  she  landed  near  Londonderry 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  13 Vi  hours 
after  takeoff.  She  added  four  new 
records  to  her  list  of  achievements  in 
making  her  trans-Atlantic  flight.  She 
became  the  first  woman  to  fly  the  At- 
lantic solo  and  the  first  person  to  fly 
the  ocean  twice.  She  established  a  new 
speed  record  and  a  new  distance  record 
for  women.  These  records  were  set  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  encountered 
storms  and  wing  icing  and  her  plane 
had  begtin  to  malfunction. 

Amelia  Earhart  in  explaining  her 
desire  to  fly  solo  across  the  Atlantic 
said: 

Everyone  has  his  own  Atlantic  to  fly. 
Whatever  you  want  very  much  to  do. 
against  the  opposition  of  tradition,  neigh- 
borhood opinion,  and  so-called  common 
sense— that  is  an  Atlantic. 

She  continued  to  set  speed  and  dis- 
tance records.  In  July  1937,  she  and 
her  navigator  were  lost  after  having 
completed  three-quarters  of  their 
flight  around  the  world. 

Amelia  Earhart  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  aviation.  Exhibits  of  her 
medals,  pictures,  and  books  are  in  a 
hundred  libraries,  and  there  are  major 
displays  at  Purdue  University  and  the 
Smithsonian.  Her  daring  flights 
touched  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  others  the  world  over.  It  is 
appropriate  that  this  brave  woman  be 
given  special  recognition,  I  hope  that 
my  colleaques  will  join  me  in  honoring 
Amelia  Earhart  on  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  her  solo  trans-At- 
lantic Flight. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  150 

Whereas  Amelia  Earhart  was  the  first 
woman  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a 
passenger: 

Whereas  Amelia  Earhart  set  a  number  of 
altitude  and  speed  records  in  various  air- 
planes and  autoglros,  forerunners  of  the 
helicopter: 

Whereas  Amelia  Earhart  was  widely 
hailed  as  an  aviator  and  an  inspiring  exam- 
ple to  all; 

Whereas  Amelia  Earhart  worked  for  the 
promotion  of  sound  aeronautics  and  was  a 
strong  influence  In  breaking  down  resist- 
ance to  aviation: 

Whereas  Amelia  Earhart  was  the  first 
woman  In  American  history  to  be  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross: 

Whereas  Amelia  Earhart  was  the  first 
woman  to  fly  solo  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  May  20-21.  1932:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate 
May  20,  1982  as  Amelia  Earhart  Day",  as  a 
tribute  to  that  most  daring  of  the  pioneer 
women  aviators,  and  to  call  upon  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  agencies  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  obsene 
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such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.* 


ON  THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
INITIATIVE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President. 
today  the  President  of  the  United 
States  launched  a  bold,  new  foreign 
policy  proposal,  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative.  This  initiative  is  crafted  so 
that  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere can  join  together  to  advance 
freedom  and  prosperity  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin.  I  believe  that  this  initia- 
tive will  be  regarded  by  historians  as 
one  of  the  landmark  decisions  of  this 
administration,  and  I  am  proud  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  its  lofty  goals. 

Too  often  we  have  ignored  or  taken 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  for  grant- 
ed, and  today  we  reap  the  fruit  of  that 
neglect.  We  once  allowed  totalitarian 
Communists  to  gain  control  over 
Cuba.  Now  they  strangle  the  economy 
of  miUions.  and  drain  hope  and  free- 
dom from  their  people.  This  island, 
once  an  ally  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
depot  for  Soviet  arms,  and  its  leaders 
are  the  agents  of  Soviet  adventurism 
throughout  the  world.  We  dare  not  ne- 
glect our  duty  again  now  that  new  to- 
talitarians  threaten  other  Caribbean 
people  in  Grenada,  Nicaragua,  and 
elsewhere. 

We  ignore  economic  and  social  insta- 
^  bility  in  the  Caribbean  at  our  peril  and 
theirs.  The  rising  cost  of  imported  oil 
and  declining  prices  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  bananas  are  causing  economic  de- 
cline throughout  the  region. 

This  decline  creates  an  environment 
conducive  to  political  violence  and  ter- 
rorism. This  political  instability 
threatens  U.S.  national  security  be- 
cause it  takes  place  in  a  stretegic 
region,  and  it  threatens  our  own  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  the  specter  of 
waves  of  illegal  immigrants  and  politi- 
cal asylees  draining  our  national  re- 
sources. We  cannot  allow  these  dan- 
gers to  persist.  We  need  policies  that 
address  the  problems  in  the  Caribbean 
basin.  I  believe  the  initiative  an- 
nounced by  the  President  provides 
such  policies. 

For  2  years,  Florida  has  lived  with 
the  consequences  of  the  economic  de- 
terioration in  the  Caribbean.  A  mas- 
sive influx  of  Cubans  and  Haitian  im- 
migrants inundated  our  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  cities.  So  far,  the  cost  of 
this  invELsion— for  that  is  what  it  was— 
amounts  to  over  $1  billion.  Shall  we 
throw  away  more  dollars  by  support- 
ing refugees  only  after  they  reach  our 
shores,  when  less  will  solve  major 
problems  before  they  get  bigger? 

This  program,  by  promoting  stabili- 
ty in  neighboring  countries,  will  also 
result  in  expanded  markets  for  U.S. 
goods  and  jobs  for  U.S.  workers.  Just 
as  the  United  States  earned  back  Its 
investment  in  the  Marshall  plan  with 
increased     security     and      beneficial 


trade,  I  believe  we  will  capture  similar 
rewards  with  President  Reagan's  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative. 

Mr.  President,  Florida  has  much  at 
risk,  our  own  future  is  dependent  on 
the  future  of  this  volatile  area.  We  are 
linked  to  the  Caribbean  through 
common  climate,  tradition,  culture, 
trade,  and  many  other  ties.  Our  fates 
are  bound.  Unless  decisive,  bold  steps 
are  taken  now.  the  region  will  degener- 
ate, dimming  prospects  for  a  proper- 
ous  Florida,  too.  So  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  President's  economic  proposals 
for  the  Caribbean  because  they  carry 
hope  for  the  future.  Hope  that  the 
tide  of  terrorism  in  the  region  can  be 
stemmed.  Hope  that  the  economic  con- 
ditions that  cause  massive  immigation 
into  this  country  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved. And  hope  that  new  markets 
for  U.S.  goods  and  services  can  be  cre- 
ated that  will  lead  to  more  jobs  for 
Americans  and  contribute  to  our  pros- 
perity. 


A  STRATEGY  FOR  BALANCING 
THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
writer  of  the  following  letter,  Mr.  J. 
Harvie  Wilkinson,  Jr..  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  support  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  within  the  framework  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  wisdom  of  his 
views. 

Richmond.  Va..  February  18.  1982. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  John:  The  attached  appeals  to  me 
more  than  anything  I  have  seen.  It  is  likely 
to  satisfy  both  the  supply-sider  and  the  or- 
thodox. This  makes  great  good  sense  to  me 
after  I  have  read  it  twice. 

True,  it  Is  dependent  upon  three  or  four 
Congressional  sessions  staying  hitched,  but 
my  own  feeling  is  that  the  economic  outlook 
is  going  to  force  the  Congress  to  cut  ex- 
penses. This  is  the  most  sensible  way. 

Best  wishes.  No  reply  required. 
Ever  sincerely, 

J.  Harvie  Wilkinson,  Jr. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  18. 
1982] 

A  Strategy  for  Balancing  the  Federal 
Budget 

'  (By  Martin  Feldstein) 

The  principle  problem  that  clouds  the  eco- 
nomic future  is  the  series  of  vast  deficits 
projected  In  the  administration's  recent 
budget.  Even  if  the  targets  are  achieved,  the 
deficits  would  average  nearly  $80  billion  a 
year  between  1983  and  1986. 

But  the  deficit  outlook  is  worse  because 
the  administration's  revenue  forecasts  are 
likely  to  prove  optimistic.  These  forecasts 
assume  a  rate  of  nominal  GNP  growth  in- 
consistent with  the  Fed's  plan  for  limiting 
the  growth  of  the  money  stock.  If  tight 
money  keeps  nominal  GNP  growth  below 
the  administration's  projection  by  one  per- 
cent a  year,  personal  tax  revenue  in  1984 
will  be  $20  billion  lower  and  the  deficit  will 
exceed  $100  billion.  Even  this  bleak  figure 
assumes  the  administration  can  achieve  all 
its  requested  spending  cuts. 


Sustained  deficits  of  this  magnitude  are  a 
serious  burden  for  the  economy  and  result 
in  reduced  Investment.  increa.sod  inflation 
or  both.  Since  a  deficit  means  increased  gov- 
ernment borrowing  from  the  public,  its 
effect  is  to  raise  the  real  rate  of  interest  and 
thereby  reduce  private  borrowing  and  in- 
vestment. If  the  Fed  trie.s  to  prevent  this  by 
purchasing  .some  of  the  additional  govern- 
ment debt,  the  resulting  increa.se  in  the 
money  supply  would  raise  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

While  a  consistent  monetary  policy  can 
prevent  such  inflation,  the  result  would  be  a 
substantial  crowding  out  of  private  invest- 
ment. Net  private  investment  in  the  U.S.  is 
now  only  about  6  percent  of  GNP.  A  $100 
billion  deficit  in  1984  would  imply  that  the 
government  must  borrow  2'j  percent  of 
GNP.  Although  the  resulting  higher  real  in- 
terest rates  would  induce  an  inflow  of  for- 
eign capital,  the  impact  of  a  $100  billion  def- 
icit on  private  capital  formation  is  likely  to 
be  significant. 

excessive  pessimism 

However,  the  large  deficits  are  unlikely  to 
cause  the  financial  chaos  and  extremely 
high  interest  rates  that  some  dour  Wall 
Streeters  predict.  Much  of  that  pessimism 
reflects  a  confusion  between  nominal 
market  interest  rates  and  inflation-adjusted 
real  interest  rates.  The  principal  reason  for 
high  market  interest  rates  is  fear  of  infla- 
tion. If  the  Fed  follows  a  policy  of  consist- 
ent monetary  control,  the  inflation  premi- 
um should  fall  even  though  there  are  large 
deficits.  The  direct  effect  of  the  deficit  is  to 
raise  the  real  interest  rate  to  a  level  that  re- 
duces private  spending  here  and  abroad  by 
enough  to  finance  the  government  borrow- 
ing. Since  the  inflation  premium  may  fall  at 
the  same  time  that  the  real  rate  of  interest 
is  rising,  there  is  no  reason  large  deficits 
should  produce  higher  market  interest  rates 
in  the  future. 

How  much  higher  would  real  interest 
rates  have  to  be  in  1984  if  the  government 
deficit  then  $100  billion  instead  of  $50  bil- 
lion? Economists  don't  know  enough  to  give 
a  precise  estimate,  but  a  reasonable  answer 
is  not  much,  jwobably  not  more  than  one  or 
at  most  two  percentage  points.  The  rise  in 
the  interest  rate  is  limited  to  the  extent 
that  funds  are  attracted  from  abroad  by  a 
higher  U.S.  real  interest  rate.  The  interest 
rate  increase  is  also  small  if  domestic  bor- 
rowers believe  the  large  deficits  are  only 
temporary.  With  some  $450  billion  of 
annual  investment  in  the  U.S.  and  more 
than  that  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  government  borrowing  by 
$50  billion  is  likely  to  have  only  a  negligible 
effect  on  the  t*al  rate  of  interest. 

Another  source  of  exaggerated  pessimism 
is  the  concern  that  large  deficits  will  abort 
the  recovery.  It  is  true  that  a  larger  deficit, 
by  raising  the  real  interest  rate,  will  reduce 
spending  for  plant  and  equipment,  new 
housing  and  consumer  durables.  But  a 
larger  deficit  also  means  either  more  gov- 
ernment spending  or  lower  taxes  and  there- 
fore more  consumer  spending,  thus  provid- 
ing a  direct  addition  to  demand  that  can 
stimulate  and  sustain  recovery. 

The  real  problem  is  that  substantial  defi- 
cits could  eliminate  a  significant  portion  of 
net  capital  formation.  This  effect,  which 
could  occur  even  if  the  rise  in  the  real  inter- 
est rate  is  small,  is  the  important  reason  to 
reduce  the  projected  deficits  for  the  next 
few  years  and  to  bring  the  budget  into  bal- 
ance within  five  or  six  years.  I  believe  that 
such  a  policy  can  be  designed  without  re- 
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scinding  the  business  or  personal  tax  reduc- 
tions enacted  in  1981. 

The  key  to  balancing  the  budget  is  to  slow 
the  growth  of  federal  nondefense  spending 
until  these  outlays  equal  the  13  percent 
share  of  GNP  they  did  in  1970.  Returning 
nondefense  spending  to  1970's  13  percent 
share  of  GNP  over  the  next  six  years  would 
only  require  a  12  percent  decline  in  the  real 
level  of  nondefense  outlays,  back  to  the  real 
level  that  prevailed  as  recently  as  1978.  The 
combination  of  a  2  percent  a  year  reduction 
in  real  nondefense  outlays  and  a  3.5  percent 
real  GNP  growth  would  be  sufficient  to 
bring  nondefense  spending  back  to  13  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  six  years. 

A  2  percent  annual  reduction  in  real  non- 
defense  outlays  can  be  achieved  most  fairly 
and  with  the  least  disruption  by  making 
changes  in  the  full  range  of  government 
programs.  Unfortunately  the  administration 
has  refused  to  make  any  significant  changes 
in  the  Social  Security  retirement,  disability 
and  Medicare  programs  that  currently  ac- 
count for  some  40  percent  of  nondefense 
spending.  As  a  result,  the  administration 
has  had  to  propose  spending  cuts  unlikely 
to  be  enacted,  further  increasing  the  proba- 
ble deficit  in  future  years. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  broaden  the  range 
of  spending  reductions,  not  to  cut  spending 
by  more  than  the  administration  proposed 
but  to  distribute  the  spending  cuts  in  a  way 
that  is  fairer  and  more  likely  to  achieve  leg- 
islative approval.  Changing  the  Social  Secu- 
rity indexing  rule  to  raise  benefits  only  for 
price  increases  in  excess  of  2  percent  would 
save  nearly  $20  billion  in  1986. 

Returning  to  an  earlier  standard  of  eligi- 
bility for  disability  benefits  could  save  half 
or  more  of  the  current  $18  billion  outlay. 
And  requiring  Medicare  patients  to  pay  a 
modest  share  of  their  hospital  charges  in 
the  same  way  that  patients  with  private  in- 
surance do  would  not  only  reduce  the  $45 
billion  Medicare  outlay  but  also  help  to  con- 
trol the  inflation  in  hospital  costs.  All  these 
changes  could  be  done  in  a  way  that  ex- 
empts the  truly  poor  without  significantly 
affecting  the  revenue  savings. 

What  about  defense  spending?  In  dollars 
of  constant  purchasing  power,  the  U.S. 
spent  less  on  defense  in  1980  than  it  did  in 
1960.  As  a  fraction  of  GNP,  defense  spend- 
ing halved  from  10%  of  GNP  in  1960  to  less 
than  5%  in  1980.  I  do  not  know  what  frac- 
tion of  GNP  should  be  spend  on  defense. 
That  clearly  depends  on  the  efforts  being 
made  by  our  enemies  and  allies  as  well  as  on 
the  technological  possibilities  for  translat- 
ing more  spending  into  greater  deterrence. 

The  administration  originally  proposed 
raising  real  defense  spending  at  'i%  a  year,  a 
rate  that  would  raise  the  defense  share  of 
GNP  by  one  percentage  point  in  four  years 
and  would  double  real  defense  spending  in  a 
decade.  The  revised  budget  calls  for  nearly 
9%  real  growth  of  defense  outlays  between 
1981  and  1985.  Without  judging  whether 
such  an  increase  is  warranted  by  military 
conditions.  I  will  only  note  that  returning  to 
7%  real  defense  growth  would  reduce  de- 
fense outlays  by  $20  billion  in  1985. 

Turning  to  the  revenue  side,  the  combina- 
tion of  natural  gas  decontrol  and  efficiency- 
improving  tax  changes  could  easily  add  $30 
billion  a  year  to  revenue  in  1984  and 
beyond,  without  revoking  the  personal  and 
business  lax  cuts  or  tampering  with  the 
1985  indexing  rule. 

Rapid  decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices 
would  con.serve  this  important  resource  and 
add  $15  billion  to  $20  billion  a  year  to  tax 
receipts.  High  on  my  list  is  limiting  the  ex- 


clusion of  employer  contribution  for  medi- 
cal insurance  premiums,  a  rule  responsible 
for  much  of  the  Inflation  of  health  care 
costs  and  that  now  reduces  income  tax  reve- 
nue by  more  than  $15  billion  and  payroll 
tax  revenue  by  additional  billions.  Other  tax 
rules  that  not  only  reduce  revenue  but  also 
distort  economic  incentives  are  the  exclu- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits  (with  an  es- 
timated revenue  loss  of  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion) and  of  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits ($3  billion)  and  the  deduction  of  con- 
sumer interest  ($6  billion). 

The  personal  tax  cuts  on  23%  are  essen- 
tially just  enough  to  prevent  bracket  creep 
in  1981  through  1984  from  raising  the  share 
of  income  paid  in  taxes.  It  would  be  good, 
however,  to  stretch  out  the  10%  tax  cut 
scheduled  for  July  1983  into  5%  cuts  in  July 
1984  and  July  1985.  That  would  achieve  the 
same  ultimate  tax  rates  but  would  do  so  in  a 
way  that  reduces  the  deficite  in  1983 
through  1985  while  the  spending  reductions 
are  being  made.  The  extra  revenues  would 
be  about  $35  billion  in  fiscal  1984  and  nearly 
$20  billion  in  fiscal  1985. 

contrasting  results 

How  does  it  all  add  up?  The  1982  deficit 
will  be  about  3  percent  of  GNP.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  business  and  personal  tax  cuts 
and  a  7  percent  real  annual  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  would  raise  this  to  about  6 
percent  of  GNP  in  1987.  Reducing  nonde- 
fense outlays  from  18  percent  of  GNP  in 
1982  to  13  percent  would  lower  the  deficit  to 
about  1  percent  of  GNP.  The  changes  in  tax 
rules  can  produce  a  budget  that  is  predicted 
to  be  in  balance  and  that  has  a  good  safety 
margin  for  keeping  the  deficit  within  1  per- 
cent of  GNP. 

Two  things  about  this  strategy  are  obvi- 
ous. First,  it  will  take  five  or  six  years  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget.  Though  stretch- 
ing out  the  personal  tax  cut  can  reduce  the 
extent  of  the  budget  deficiU  along  the  way. 
there  is  no  way  to  reduce  government  out- 
lays rapidly  enough  to  balance  the  budget 
by  1984  or  1985.  Second,  the  strategy  for 
balancing  the  budget  without  raising  taxes 
can  only  work  if  Congress  is  prepared  to 
make  a  10  percent  to  12  percent  reduction  in 
real  nondefense  outlays  over  the  next  five 
or  six  years.  If  such  spending  cuts  will  not 
be  made,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  raise  per- 
sonal taxes.  But  if  Congress  is  prepared  to 
slow  the  growth  of  government  spending  in 
this  way  for  the  next  half  dozen  years,  the 
basic  program  of  tax  reductions,  increased 
investment  and  lower  inflation  can  succeed. 


VIEWS  OF  AFL-CIO  PRESIDENT 
LANE  KIRKLAND  ON  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  Washington  Post  the  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  Mr.  Lane  Kirkland, 
offers  some  poignant  comments  on 
this  Nation's  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Kirk- 
land decries  the  lack  of  action  by  the 
administration  toward  the  military 
regime  in  Poland,  as  well  as  the  origi- 
nator of  Polish  oppression,  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  makes  a  valid  point  when 
he  points  the  finger  at  business  inter- 
ests who  are  all  too  willing  to  look  the 
other  way  in  order  to  consummate  the 
sale.  All  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 
should  note  the  advice  given  by  a  man 
of  such  stature. 

The  freedoms  we  enjoy  as  Americans 
are  something  to  be  cherished,  to  be 


held  close  to  our  bosom.  The  very 
foundation  of  our  freedoms  can  be 
found  in  the  free  enterprise  system,  an 
economic  system  that  celebrates  the 
nobleness  of  the  individual  man  while 
providing  for  the  rights  of  collective 
man.  It  is  our  economic  system  that 
has  propelled  us  to  the  forefront  as  a 
world  power.  It  is  this  system  which 
attracts  people  from  all  over  the 
world,  all  seeking  to  make  their  for- 
tune in  America. 

Communism  is  a  scourge  to  the 
spirit  of  man.  It  disembowels  him  and 
lays  him  open  to  the  ravages  of  an  op- 
pressive government,  Mr.  Kirkland  has 
long  been  identified  with  the  fight 
against  communism.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  actions.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  chide  Mr.  Kirkland.  for 
while  he  urges  us  all  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  economic  warfare  against  the 
Eastern  bloc  as  he  accuses  the  busi- 
ness and  banking  community  of  being 
unwilling  to  endure  sacrifice  at  incon- 
venience to  restrain  Soviet  lawlessness, 
he,  too,  is  guilty  of  viewing  events 
from  a  somewhat  parochial  position.  If 
business  is  to  be  accused  of  such  im- 
proprieties as  putting  the  dollar  prof- 
its ahead  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests, then  labor  must  also  answer  for 
its  actions.  On  many  occasions  I  have 
watched  Members  of  the  Congress  rise 
to  speak  out  against  U.S.  policy  which 
appears  to  fit  Mr.  Kirkland's  objec- 
tives, and  yet  many  of  these  men  and 
women  continue  to  receive  the  total 
support  of  the  labor  movement. 

It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  when 
Labor  criticizes  the  business  communi- 
ty for  putting  their  domestic  issues 
ahead  of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy 
objectives  when  the  labor  movement  is 
guilty  of  the  same  transgression.  They 
give  political  support  to  those  political 
leaders  who  support  the  domestic 
issues  they  are  most  concerned  with, 
regardless  of  their  views  on  foreign 
policy.  Yes,  Mr.  Kirkland  is  right.  We 
must  place  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
above  our  own  domestic  priorities.  At 
the  same  time  he  should  make  sure 
that  his  own  house  is  in  order  before 
he  casts  aspersions  on  the  Intentions 
of  others.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  by  Lane 
Kirkland  in  today's  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24.  1982] 
Why  Not  Economic  War? 

(By  Lane  Kirkland.  president  AFL-CIO) 

The  media  are  wrong  to  play  up  personali- 
ty clashes  in  the  Reagan  team  as  the  source 
of  the  administrations  failure  to  project  a 
coherent  and  credible  foreign  policy. 

The  problem  does  not  lie  in  who  reports  to 
whom,  or  in  the  alleged  idiosyncracie.s  or 
lurf-con.sciousness  of  the  players,  or  in  the 
president's  preoccupation  with  other  mat- 
ters. It  lies,  rather,  in  the  deep  and  enduring 
division  within  the  Republican  Parly,  a  divi- 
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sion  that  long  predates  Ronald  Reagan's  ar- 
rival in  Washington. 

On  the  one  side  are  the  true  believers- 
principled  anti-communist  ideologues,  in- 
cluding some  non-Republicans  now  labeled 
"neo-conservatives."  On  the  other  side  are 
the  commercial  and  banking  interests, 
whose  philosophy  was  asserted  with  stun- 
ning candor  by  Citibank's  Thomas  Theo- 
bold:  "Who  knows  what  political  system 
works  best?  All  we  ask  is:  can  they  pay  their 
bilU?" 

The  true  believers  to  their  credit,  know 
what  political  system  works  best,  and  they 
provide  the  administration  with  its  tough 
anti-Soviet  rhetoric.  They  had  every  reason 
to  count  the  president  in  their  camp. 

But  when  push  comes  to  shove,  the  prior- 
ities of  business  prevail,  and  the  ideologues 
are  shunted  aside.  They  still  write  the 
speeches,  though,  which  accounts  for  the 
widening  gap  between  the  president's  words 
and  his  deeds. 

Poland  throws  the  problem  Into  high 
relief. 

Before  an  international  audience  of  tens 
of  millions,  the  president's  speechwriters 
promised  stronger  sanctions  against  the  So- 
viets if  the  repression  in  Poland  were  not  al- 
leviated. The  repression  intensified,  but  the 
bankers  persuaded  the  president  to  cover 
Poland's  debt  without  declaring  default.  De- 
fault, they  warned.  Would  disrupt  the  inter- 
national banking  system. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  now 
weighed  In  to  protect  the  Siberian  natural 
gas  pipeline,  which,  according  to  Chamber 
President  Richard  Lesher,  would  give  West- 
em  Europe  "a  degree  of  leverage  over  the 
Soviets  rather  than  vice  versa"— a  fact  the 
obtuse  Russians  have  apparently  overlooked 
in  their  eagerness  to  be  ensnared  in  our  web 
of  detente.  To  cripple  the  pipeline  and  deny 
the  Soviets  hard  currency  earnings  (with 
which  to  buy  Western  technology)  would 
represent,  in  Lesher 's  shocked  words,  "a 
strategy  of  economic  warfare." 

Lesher  would  exempt  European  compa- 
nies operating  with  U.S.  licenses  from  the 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  president,  lest  we 
worsen  "our  already  poor  International  rep- 
utation for  commercial  reliability."  Pepsico 
Chairman  Donald  Kendall— who  previously 
expressed  admiration  for  Leonid  Brezhnev's 


devotion  to  peace— agrees:  "I  certainly  ques- 
tion whether  the  [U.S.]  government  should 
put  its  long  arm  into  another  sovereign 
country  and  force  it  to  accept  these  sanc- 
tions." 

The  long  arm  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  tanking  institutions  is  another 
matter.  The  flow  of  Western  credits  to 
Poland,  accompanied  by  demands  for  food 
price  hikes  and  other  austerity  measures, 
was  perfectly  permissible.  So  was  the  flow 
of  credits,  grain  and  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  alleviating  its  economic  prob- 
lems and  permitting  the  diversion  of  its  re- 
sources into  military  purposes.  What  is  ob- 
jectionable is  government  intervention  to 
achieve  such  foreign  policy  goals  as  en- 
forced adherence  to  human  rights  agree- 
ments. 

Simply  put.  the  business  of  America  is 
business— not  only  at  home  but  throughout 
the  world— and  what's  good  for  the  bankers 
is  good  for  the  Poles.  Above  all.  we  must 
safeguard  our  reputation  for  "commerlcal 
reliability  "—even  as  Lech  Walesa  remains 
imprisoned,  thousands  of  Solidarity  mem- 
bers huddle  in  concentration  camps,  and  the 
church  itself  is  threatened.  So  speak  the 
Theobolds,  the  Leshers  and  the  Kendalls. 

They  practice  a  pseudo-pragmatism  that 
perverts,  even  as  it  seems  to  draw  upon,  the 
American  tradition.  The  business  ethos,  ap- 
plied to  foreign  policy,  favors  cost-benefit 
analyses  dcme  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This 
method  obscures  the  large  and  interwoven 
issues  that  confront  us. 

It  is  plausible  to  argue  that  calling  in  the 
Polish  debt  would  disrupt  international 
banking  (more  likely,  it  would  embarrass 
the  bankers  by  forcing  them  to  switch  loans 
now  listed  as  assets  into  the  liabilities 
column).  It  is  also  plausible  to  argue  that 
American  farmers  would  be  hurt  more  than 
the  Soviets  by  a  grain  embargo  (though  this 
assumes,  and  thus  ensures,  that  we  are  p>ow- 
erless  to  discourage  other  nations  from  res- 
cuing the  Soviets). 

But  there  are  questions  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  bookkeepers.  If  our  bankers  and 
farmers  ha?e  become  hostages  of  the  Soviet 
bloc— the  reverse  of  what  detente  was  sup- 
posed to  accomplish— should  we  not  move 
urgently  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  sit- 
uation,  or  should   we   continue  down   the 


road  to  increasing  dependence?  Can  we  ex- 
tricate ourselves  painlessly,  or  is  there  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  a  misbegotten  policy?  If 
we  eschew  'economic  warfare,"  what  kind 
of  war  do  we  want,  and  whom  will  we  send 
to  fight  it?  Or  do  we  conclude  that  we  have 
nothing  worth  fighting  for,  that  between  to- 
talitarianism and  democracy  no  fundamen- 
tal values  are  at  stake— that,  as  Theobold 
suggests,  political  systems,  like  capital,  are 
fungible? 

Without  squarely  facing  these  issues, 
which  transcend  business  calculations,  we 
will  not  persuade  our  allies  of  our  capacity 
to  lead.  "The  message  we  are  now  sending  to 
our  allies,  and  to  the  Soviets,  is  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  endure  sacrifice  or  inconven- 
ience to  restrain  Soviet  lawlessness.  The  Re- 
publican administration's  foreign  policy 
lacks  cogency  because  the  business  interests 
it  disproportionately  represents  constitute 
the  soft  underbelly  of  freedom. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ■when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  today. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m.  today. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  recess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at 
1:21  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
10:30  a.m.  today,  February  25.  1982. 


THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  February  17.  1982.  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  Budget  Message 

The  1983  budget  gives  President  Reagan 
his  first  opportunity  for  a  complete  review 
of  the  federal  government.  This  year's 
budget  message  is  his  broadest  statement  of 
priorities  to  date. 

In  the  message,  the  President  urges  Con- 
gress to  "stay  on  course"  by  continuing  to 
cut  social  programs  whUe  expanding  the  na- 
tion's military  strength.  Mr.  Reagan  expects 
a  4.5%  rise  in  spending  to  $757.6  billion,  re- 
ceipts of  $666.1  billion,  and  a  deficit  of  $91.5 
billion.  Stating  that  "our  task  is  to  perse- 
vere." the  President  counsels  no  retreat 
from  his  economic  strategy  of  strict  mone- 
tary restraint,  reduced  revenues,  and  large 
deficits.  He  calls  on  Congress  not  to  combat 
the  recession  with  more  spending  or  credit. 
My  guess  is  that  a  bruising  "battle  of  the 
budget"  lies  ahead  in  Congress.  I  do  not  see 
how  Congress  can  accept  deficits  in  the 
range  of  $100  billion  per  year.  Military 
spending  and  taxes  will  be  the  tough  issues. 

A  number  of  important  budget  items— the 
long  list  of  domestic  spending  cuts,  the  tax 
increases  of  $12.7  billion,  and  the  realloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  to  the  states— remain 
in  doubt,  but  the  budget  sets  an  agenda  for 
Congress  as  it  lays  out  Mr.  Reagan's  plan  to 
run  the  government  in  the  upcoming  year. 

The  principal  elements  of  his  budget  are 
major  increases  m  defense  spending;  major 
cuts  in  nondefense  spending;  a  continuing 
reduction  in  the  federal  role  in  programs 
such  as  education,  transportation,  nutrition, 
and  job  training;  and  modest  increases  in 
revenues  from  user  fees  and  revisions  in  the 
tax  code.  The  President's  proposals  to 
expand  offshore  oil  leases,  to  increase  for- 
eign aid.  to  raise  fees  for  medicare  and  med- 
icaid, to  sell  federal  property,  to  begin 
charging  user  fees,  to  withhold  taxes  on  in- 
terest and  dividends,  and  to  end  energy  tax 
credits  for  business  will  be  disputed. 

PropKwed  cuts  in  social  programs  will 
cause  controversy,  too.  The  President  wants 
to  cut  all  spending  (other  than  spending  for 
defense,  social  security,  medicare  and  medic- 
aid, and  interest  on  the  national  debt)  about 
16.5  percent.  If  inflation  is  considered,  the 
cuts  would  be  about  22  percent:  over  a  five- 
year  period,  the  programs  in  question  would 
be  halved.  There  would  be  no  major  cut  in 
school  lunches,  but  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram would  be  eliminated.  A  voucher 
system  for  housing  aid  would  replace  pro- 
grams which  subsidize  construction.  Howev- 
er, medicare  would  continue  to  grow  in  cost, 
and  no  changes  are  in  store  for  social  securi- 
ty. 

This  year's  budget  message  is  more  sober 
and  less  optimistic  than  the  one  delivered  a 
year  ago.  In  it.  the  President  spends  much 


time  discussing  bis  deficits.  He  blames  them 
on  the  recession,  the  accumulated  national 
debt,  and  the  rapid  drop  in  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. He  is  prepared  to  accept  more  than 
$270  billion  in  new  debt  in  the  next  three 
years  (more  than  $500  billion  if  his  program 
of  spending  cuts  and  tax  hikes  Is  not 
passed). 

Clearly,  the  President  is  taking  big  eco- 
nomic and  political  risks.  Many  economists 
argue  that  large  deficits  will  rekindle  infla- 
tionary expectations  and  push  interest  rates 
up.  which  in  turn  will  choke  off  economic 
recovery.  In  addition.  Mr.  Reagan  is  propos- 
ing a  cut  in  state  and  local  aid.  something 
which  will  surely  arouse  the  concern  of 
many  states  and  cities.  The  President  is  bet- 
ting that  big  deficits  and  the  loss  of  aid  will 
not  bother  the  voters  if  the  economy  im- 
proves. To  win  his  bet.  he  will  have  to  per- 
suade the  nation  both  that  he  has  a  credible 
program  to  reduce  deficits  and  that  last 
year's  tax  cuts  will  soon  begin  to  produce 
jobs  and  revenue. 

The  new  budget  assumes  that  the  reces- 
sion will  end  soon  and  will  be  foUowed  by 
several  years  of  strong  economic  growth 
with  falling  inflation,  unemployment,  and 
interest  rates.  Such  a  rebound  from  the  re- 
cession would  be  faster  and  longer-lasting 
than  the  one  predicted  by  most  private  fore- 
casters. Most  forecasters  think  Bftr.  Reagan's 
figures  are  too  optimistic;  others  say  they 
are  too  uncertain.  If  they  were  as  far  off  as 
some  of  his  assumptions  last  year,  the 
budget  could  very  quickly  look  much  worse. 
Critics  point  out  that  there  could  be  a  clash 
between  a  monetary  policy  designed  to 
shrink  the  supply  of  money  and  a  fiscal 
policy  designed  to  stimulate  economic 
growth. 

Insisting  that  our  military  strength 
should  be  restored,  the  President  proposes  a 
huge  increase  in  defense  expenditure.  He 
would  boost  actual  outlays  to  $221  billion 
and  "spending  authority"  (the  amount 
which  can  be  committed  or  spent  later)  to 
$263  billion,  ^lending  authority,  which 
drives  future  military  spending,  would  rise 
by  13.2  percent  if  inflation  were  taken  into 
account,  and  outlays  for  this  year  alone 
would  increase  10.5  percent.  The  emphasis 
in  the  military  budget  is  the  training  and 
combat  readiness  of  our  conventional  forces 
and  the  maintenance  and  modernization  of 
our  strategic  arsenals. 

My  view  is  that  if  deficits  are  not  reduced, 
the  chance  that  the  economy  will  remain 
sluggish  increases  because  the  deficits  will 
crowd  private  borrowers  out  of  capital  mar- 
kets. I  am  disturbed  by  the  inconsistency  of 
deficits  which  push  us  in  one  direction  and 
tight  money  which  pulls  us  in  the  other.  My 
preference  Is  to  enact  further  spending  cuts 
as  we  stretch  out  the  tax  cuts  in  order  to 
reduce  the  deficits.  I  think  monetary  policy 
can  be  more  accommodating  without  risking 
inflation. 

I  am  troubled  by  a  budget  which  concen- 
trates heavily  on  cutting  assistance  to  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged  while  providing 
large  tax  breaks  to  affluent  individuals  and 
corporations. 

Another  concern  I  have  is  that  the  budget 
opts  for  the  fastest  possible  expansion  of 
our  military  forces  even  though  the  result- 
ing deficits  jeopardize  the  economy.  I  be- 


lieve that  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  spent 
our  defense  dollars  more  slowly  and  careful- 
ly. The  American  economy  is  a  powerful 
weapon  ag&inst  our  enemies,  so  it  should  be 
kept  healthy.  We  can  remedy  the  defects  in 
our  military  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  A 
defense  buildup  slower  and  more  deliberate 
than  the  President's  would  meet  our  needs 
and  not  harm  the  economy. 

I  have  come  to  ti-eat  all  budget  figures 
with  great  skepticism.  The  deficit  figures 
are  especially  untrustworthy.  My  guess  is 
that  the  President's  $91.5  bUllon  in  red  ink 
is  not  even  in  the  ballpark.  The  true  figure 
will  be  much  higher.* 


BUSINESS  INDIFFERENCE 
GREETS  OSHA  CHANGES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PEmfSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe 
the  current  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  engages  in 
wholesale  realinement  of  policy  to 
make  safety  and  health  protection  less 
demanding  of  business,  there  is  an  in- 
dication the  beneficiaries  are  greeting 
the  effort  with  a  shoulder  shrug  of  in- 
difference. 

Many  feel  the  realinement  is  unnec- 
essary because  in  1980  OSHA  helped 
bring  about  a  simultaneous  reduction 
in  worker  deaths,  injuries,  and  illness- 
es as  past  efforts  came  to  maturity.  It 
could  mean  an  agency  that  was  work- 
ing is  being  changed  In  ways  nobody 
wants. 

The  indication  of  indifference  is 
pointed  out  in  the  February  8,  1982. 
issue  of  Industry  Week,  which  ques- 
tioned business  executives  and  union 
officials  about  OSHA's  new  "coopera- 
tive" approach  to  safety  and  health 
regulaton. 

This  effort  at  OSHA  is  part  of  a  gen- 
erally overlooked  component  of  the 
administration's  economic  plan,  and  it 
is  called  deregulation. 

In  regard  to  deregulation,  particular- 
ly in  worker  safety  and  health.  I  can 
only  underscore  a  caution  given  in  the 
February  16.  1982.  Christian  Science 
Monitor  by  Ford  Motor  Co.  Vice  Presi- 
dent H.  L.  MLsch  on  the  consquence  of 
failure. 

Mr.  Misch  warned  that  industry 
must  not  risk  "a  backlash  or  setting  in 
of  gross  indignation  because  the  whole 
social  regulatory  process  has  been  in- 
terrupted." 

If  worker  deaths,  rise,  the  backlash 
will  come  in  reaction.  We  have  OSHA 
in    the    first    place    because    death. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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injury,  and  illness  in  the  workplace 
raised  public  demand. 

As  for  the  indications  of  indifference 
to  the  OSHA  effort  at  making  coop- 
eration an  official  policy,  the  report 
from  Industry  Week  was  as  follows: 
Safety  by  Comiiittee:  Eyewash  or 
Initiative? 
(By  Michael  A.  Verespej) 

Giving  labor-management  groups  OSHA- 
like  status  may  not  interest  either  side. 

On  paper,  the  idea  makes  sense.  Use  labor- 
management  committees  or  programs  that 
have  the  blessings  of  both  sides  and  equal 
representation  to  solve  safety  and  health 
problems. 

Unfortunately,  the  newest  proposals  from 
the  Occupational  Safety  &  Health  Adminis- 
tration (OSHA)  aren't  likely  to  be  embraced 
any  more  readily  than  the  unsuccessful  pro- 
grams of  the  previous  administrations  that 
had  the  same  basic  bent.  The  variety  of  the 
new  proposals  and  their  catchy  names— 
STAR.  Project  Build,  Operation  Try, 
PRAISE,  and  PRIME— won't  make  amy  dif- 
ference, either. 

Unions  don't  like  anything  that  curbs 
OSHA's  enforcement  activities  or  takes  the 
"surprise"  out  of  inspections.  And  compa- 
nies don't  like  to  surrender  any  manage- 
ment prerogatives  over  safety  and  health. 

"Those  have  been  the  major  barriers  to 
stimulating  this  approach  now  and  in  the 
past,"  states  Grover  Wrenn,  former  OSHA 
enforcement  chief,  now  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, scientific  operations,  Clement  Associ- 
ates, a  Washington  environmental  consult- 
ing firm. 

POWERrUL  PROPOSAL 

OSHA's  newly  proposed  programs  assault 
both  barriers.  Complaints  would  be  referred 
first  to  the  committees,  which  would  have 
the  authority  to  dispose  of  them.  Initiate  in- 
dependent accident  investigations,  oversee 
abatement  of  hazards,  and  review  and  have 
access  to  all  relevant  information. 

"I  have  no  problem  saying,  'Let's  try 
something  different."  "  says  Pete  Lunnie,  as- 
sistant vice  president,  industrial  relations. 
National  Assn.  of  Manufacturers  (NAM). 
"But  1  wouldn't  think  you'd  have  an  on- 
slaught of  people  running  to  start  these.  I 
would  suspect  most  companies  would  be  ten- 
tative—either because  of  a  less  than  satis- 
factory experience  In  the  past  or  fear  of  re- 
linquishing authority"  over  safety  and 
health  matters. 

Unions  are  equally  disinterested  "OSHA 
has  spent  more  time  thinking  up  fancy 
names  than  real  safety  and  health  initia- 
tives." chides  Margaret  Semlnario,  Industri- 
al hygienist  with  the  AFL-CIO's  Dept.  of 
Occupational  Safety  &  Health.  'I'd  be  very 
surprised  If  they  go  anywhere."  she  says. 
"We  think  that  it  infringes  on  the  right  of 
workers  to  file  a  complaint. " 

She  contends— and  business  agrees— that 
there  may  be  much  benefit  for  business, 
either.  It  "would  have  to  give  up  manage- 
ment authority  over  safety  and  health  mat- 
ters." and  what  it  would  get  in  exchange- 
freedom  from  general-duty  or  surprise  in- 
spection—isn't a  big  enough  carrot.  "Under 
OSHA's  new  targeting  system,  they  are  al- 
ready out  from  under  those  inspections." 
she  asserts. 

NOT  AN  ISSUE 

"Preedom  from  inspections  is  not  a  buga- 
boo as  fair  as  business  is  concerned."  concurs 
John  Proctor.  OSHA  specialist  with  Organi- 
zation Resources  Counselors  Inc.  (ORC), 
Washington.  "Both  the  authority  granted 
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to  the  cohimittee  and  the  rigid  criteria  it 
must  meet  are  objectionable  to  business. " 

Labor's  experience  in  labor-management 
committees  in  the  chemical  industry  won't 
help  OSHA's  proposal  either.  "On  hazards 
that  didn't  take  much  money  to  fix.  they 
were  fine.  But  if  it  was  expensive,  manage- 
ment representatives  ballied."  recalls  Steve 
Wodka.  former  safety  director  for  the  Oil. 
Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Union,  now  di- 
rector of  health-effects  research  for  a 
Washington  law  firm. 

There  are  other  problems,  too:  the  poten- 
tial liability  that  committee  members  would 
accrue;  and  developing  criteria  to  determine 
how  well  the  committee  is  functioning  and 
if  it  should  be  terminated. 

Still,  most  applaud  OSHA's  effort  to  try 
something  that  doesn't  rely  on  the  tradi- 
tionally heavy  hand  of  enforcement?  "The 
idea  of  experimental  programs  carefully 
controlled  is  fine."  states  Marshall  L.  Miller, 
former  OSHA  deputy  administrator,  now  a 
Washington  attorney.  But.  he  cautions, 
don't  expect  such  programs  to  replace  en- 
forcement. "They  should  be  limited  in  scope 
and  number,  so  after  ...  a  year  or  two.  you 
have  an  idea  whether  it's  working."* 


REPUSENIKS:  BERTA  AND 
YAKOV  RUDIN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHOSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  after  Sergey  and  Leonid 
Rudin  applied  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1977,  their  request  was 
granted  and  in  March  1978,  they  left 
for  the  United  States  where  Sergey 
now  studies  computer  science  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Leonid  is  a  Ph.  D.  candidate  in  physics 
at  Brandeis  University.  While  Sergey 
and  Leonid's  departure  from  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  United  States 
was  a  success,  the  tragedy  of  their 
story  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  par- 
ents. Berta,  56.  and  Yakov,  54,  were 
forced  to  remain  behind. 

When  Sergey  and  Leonid  submitted 
their  applications  for  an  exit  visa. 
Berta  and  Yakov's  applications  were 
not  accepted.  Since  that  time,  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  always  found 
some  excuse  to  deny  their  exit  request. 
For  instance,  in  1979.  their  application 
was  rejected  because  their  niece  in 
Israel  who  had  formally  invited  them 
did  not  meet  newly  imposed  criteria 
limiting  emigration  to  "close  rela- 
tives." Hoping  to  qualify  by  having 
their  sons  Sergey  and  Leonid  file  the 
appropriate  invitation  from  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.  Government 
forwarded  an  official  invitation  on 
their  behalf  in  November  1979,  but  the 
immigration  authorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  recognize  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  invitation.  In  May  1981, 
Berta  and  Yakov  Rudin  applied  to 
leave  once  again.  The  "reason"  their 
application  was  denied  this  time  was 
that  Berta  had  a  sister  with  a  family 
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who  might  also  wish  to  leave  should 
the  Rudin's  application  be  approved. 

Whatever  the  logic  behind  the  refus- 
al of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  grant 
Berta  and  Yakov  Rudin  exit  permits, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
The  Soviet  Government  seems  bent  on 
deliberately  harassing  the  Rudin 
family  without  reason.  In  fact.  Sergey 
and  Leonid  in  the  United  States  are 
convinced  that  it  is  the  Soviets  wish 
that  they  never  be  reunited  with  their 
parents. 

Sergey  and  Leonid  have  appealed  for 
help.  I  believe  we  can  best  assist  this 
family  by  making  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Government  that  we,  as  concerned  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, deplore  their  treatment  of  the 
Rudin  family  and  the  thousands  of 
other  families  that  have  been  separat- 
ed because  of  the  Soviet  Union's  re- 
pressive emigration  practices.  I  am 
therefore  writing  to  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Anatoly  Dobrynin  and  other 
Soviet  officials,  to  bring  this  case  to 
their  attention.  The  letter  to  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  23.  1982. 
Hon.  Anatoly  Dobrynin. 
Ambassador.  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  application  of  Berta  and  Yakov 
Rudin  of  21  Yaroslavskogo  Street.  Apart- 
ment 9.  Odessa  270011.  Ukraine,  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States.  Their  sons.  Sergey  and 
Leonid,  were  granted  visas  to  leave  in  1978 
and  wish  to  be  reunited  with  their  parents. 

The  visa  application  of  Berta  and  Yakov 
Rudin  has  been  repeatedly  denied  despite 
the  fact  that  their  sons  have  sent  an  official 
invitation  through  the  appropriate  official 
channels. 

Such  denials  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  and  add  to  the  already  low 
emigration  rate. 

I  ask  that  you  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
rectify  this  unfortunate  situation  by  seeing 
that  Sergey  and  Leonid  Rudin  are  reunited 
with  their  parents,  Berta  and  Yakov.  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Rudin's  are  faced 
with  unemployment  (they  lost  their  jobs 
when  they  applied  to  leave)  and  medical  dif- 
ficulties. Immediate  steps  to  provide  for 
adequate  medical  treatment  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  would  indicate  a  Soviet 
willingness  to  insure  the  protection  of  its 
citizens  from  undue  harassment  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Barney  Prank.* 


February  24,  1982 


GLOBAL  2000 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  days  are  long  gone  when  the 
United  States  could  plan  its  future 
without  taking  into  account  the  re- 
sources and  needs  of  other  nations. 
We  no  longer  live  in  a  vacuum,  if 
indeed  we  ever  did.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  this  Nation's  fate,  both  political 
and  economic,  is  bound  up  with  that 
of  other  nations  to  a  greater  extent 
thsui  ever  before. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact.  President 
Carter,  in  May  1977,  commissioned  a 
study  of  the  probable  changes  in  the 
world's  population,  natural  resources, 
and  environment  through  the  end  of 
this  century.  The  study,  called  Global 
2000,  took  3  years  to  complete,  and  re- 
quired the  efforts  of  experts  drawn 
from  13  different  departments  and 
agencies. 

I  believe  that  Global  2000  is  a  land- 
mark event,  and  that  it  deserves  seri- 
ous attention  from  the  current  admin- 
istration. If  we  ignore  it.  we  do  so  at 
our  own  peril. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consider  these  findings: 

Foreign  trade  makes  up  8.4  percent 
of  this  Nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct—nearly twice  the  percentage  of  a 
decade  ago. 

An  ever-increasing  share  of  that 
trade  is  with  developing  nations, 
which  account  for  35  percent  of  all 
U.S.  exports— 66  percent  of  automobile 
exports  (excluding  Canada),  50  per- 
cent of  machinery  exports,  50  percent 
of  wheat  exports,  60  percent  of  cotton 
exports,  and  80  percent  of  rice  exports. 

These  same  emerging  nations  ac- 
count for  47  percent  of  our  imports. 
Including  30  percent  of  nonpetroleum 
raw  materials,  over  50  percent  of  food 
imports,  and  66  percent  of  our  import- 
ed bauxite,  tin,  rubber,  and  other  stra- 
tegic materials.  These  figures  too  are 
rising. 

The  world  as  a  whole,  and  particu- 
Istrly  these  developing  nations,  will  ex- 
perience rapid  changes  in  population, 
resources,  and  the  environment  during 
the  next  two  decades.  These  changes 
will  affect  not  only  their  own  political 
and  economic  viability,  but  ours  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  possible  to  contest 
the  specific  projections  of  these  trends 
as  found  in  the  Global  2000  study. 
What  I  believe  to  be  incontestable  is 
this  Nation's  need  to  accurately  pre- 
dict and  analyze  those  trends. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  most  im- 
portant finding  of  Global  2000  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  currently 
lacks  the  capacity  to  prepare  accurate 
and  useful  projections  of  this  kind. 
Currently,  individual  Federal  agencies 
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and  departments  prepare  their  own 
global  projections  independently  of 
one  another.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  projections  often  conflict,  or 
that  they  lead  to  wasteful,  costly  du- 
plication, and  misguided  public  policy. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  no  one 
seems  concerned  about  this  hazardous 
situation. 

I  have  introduced  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  executive 
branch  to  systematically  coordinate 
and  improve  its  projections  of  world 
population,  resource,  and  environmen- 
tal trends,  and  its  analysis  of  those 
trends.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
There  should  be  no  division  here  be- 
tween Democrat  and  Republican,  or 
liberal  and  conservative.  What  is  at 
stake,  very  simply,  is  the  capacity  of 
this  Government  to  adequately  plan 
for  an  uncertain  and  difficult  future. 

The  next  two  decades  will  not  be 
easy,  and  none  of  us  can  know  the 
challenges  ahead.  But  we  must  make 
this  effort.  We  must  be  as  fully  pre- 
pared as  possible. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  Nation  will 
surmount  the  problems  that  will  con- 
front it  in  the  years  ahead.  I  strongly 
believe  that,  together,  we  can  prevail. 

But  if  we  blindfold  ourselves  to 
these  potential  problems,  if  we  allow 
the  future  to  take  us  totally  by  sur- 
prise, then  the  outcome  is  not  as  cer- 
tain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  question  here 
is  simple.  Can  we  allow  America  to  be 
handicapped  by  its  inability  to  com- 
pete in  the  difficult  years  to  come? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
H.  Con.  Res.  276 

Whereas  the  United  States  exists  in  an  in- 
creasingly interdependent  world,  both  po- 
litically and  economically; 

Whereas  the  world,  particularly  develop- 
ing nations  (which  account  for  35  percent  of 
this  Nation's  exports),  will  exi>erience  rapid 
changes  In  population,  resources,  and  the 
environment  during  the  next  two  decades 
that  will  affect  the  economic  and  political 
viability  of  all  nations: 

Whereas  it  is  essential  to  our  own  foreign 
and  economic  policy  to  anticipate  and  ana- 
lyze projected  world  changes  in  population, 
resources,  and  the  environment: 

Whereas  Global  2000  U  the  first  official, 
coordinated  undertaking  by  this  govern- 
ment to  prepare  long-range  projections  of 
these  changes: 

Whereas  a  major  finding  of  the  Global 
2000  study  is  that  the  federal  government 
now  lacks  the  coordinated  capacity  to  pre- 
pare such  projections  and  analyze  their  im- 
plications for  United  States  policy; 

Whereas  Individual  federal  departments 
and  agencies  currently  prepare  global  pro- 
jections that  often  conflict,  resulting  In 
wasteful  duplication  as  well  as  potentially 
misguided  policy  decisions;  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Ithe  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  executive  branch 
should  begin  to  systematically  coordinate 
and  improve  Its  projections  of  world  popula- 
tion,  resource,   and  environmental   trends. 
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and  their  analysis,  as  outlined  in  the  Global 
2000  study.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MILTON  M. 
FIDLER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
an  outstanding  man.  The  people  of 
Brooklyn  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
with  the  recent  passing  of  Milton  M. 
Fidler.  A  man  much  admired  and  re- 
spected by  our  community,  his  pres- 
ence will  be  truly  missed. 

Active,  concerned,  and  dedicated  to 
serving  our  community,  Milton's 
record  of  achievements  reflect  such  a 
capacity.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
New  Way  Democratic  Club  of  the  41st 
District;  as  former  associate  chairman 
of  planning  board  9,  as  a  member  of 
community  board  17,  and  chairman  of 
the  Landmark  Committee  of  that 
board.  He  was  grand  advocate  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  of  the  Domain  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  former 
chancellor  commander  of  Utopia 
Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In 
recognition  of  his  founding  of  welfare 
associations  and  credit  unions  within 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Milton  re- 
ceived the  Golden  Spur,  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  lodge.  His  efforts 
were  not  limited  to  one  area,  Milton 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  organization  and  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Congregation  Sharre  Israel.  He  is  one 
the  two  individuals  responsible  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  landmark  designa- 
tion of  the  Wyckoff  House,  the  oldest 
building  of  its  kind  in  Brooklyn. 

A  man  of  rare  quality,  Milton  dis- 
played a  tireless  perseverance 
throughout  his  lifetime.  As  editor  of 
the  Law  Review  of  St.  John's  Universi- 
ty, a  World  War  II  veteran,  and 
through  his  continuing  assertiveness 
within  a  variety  of  organizations,  he 
touched  many  lives.  A  good  friend  af- 
fectionately refers  to  Milton  as  "Mr. 
Civic"  and  the  "Epitome  of  East  Flat- 
bush." 

In  spite  of  all  the  time  he  spent 
working  for  the  community,  Milton 
was  a  devoted  family  man  as  well.  Ex- 
emplary of  his  dual  dedication  was  his 
relinquishing  of  his  position  on  com- 
munity board  17  to  his  son  Louis.  I 
would  like  to  extend  to  his  wife  Sylvia, 
sons  Louis  and  Eliot,  and  daughter 
Rona,  the  deepest  sympathies  of 
Brooklyn  and  of  the  Congress.  To  a 
community  thankful  for  his  dedica- 
tion, his  memory  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten.* 
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RECENT  EVENTS  AT  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mw  TORK 

Ilf  THC  HOUSE  or  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
dtirlng  my  20  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  been  a  strong  and 
outspoken  supporter  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  I  have  con- 
sistently backed  authorization  for  fi- 
nancial support  to  the  United  Nations 
and  was  honored  to  participate  direct- 
ly as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  1979.  I  have 
always  considered  my  commitment  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  values  em- 
bodied in  its  charter  as  an  integral 
facet  of  my  political  philosophy. 

However.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  course  of  recent  events  at  the 
United  Nations,  culminating  in  the 
resolution  censuring  the  nation  of 
Israel  that  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  February  5,  1982.  This 
action  was  so  deplorable  that  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  publicly  express  my  out- 
rage in  a  letter  to  Secretary  General 
Javier  Perez  de  Quellar. 

We  have  been  witness  to  a  terrible 
turn  of  events  which  must  not  go  un- 
answered. Although  the  letter  I  have 
written  is  my  personal  response,  I  be- 
lieve it  captures  the  concern  felt  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
strong  supporters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  past. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

COHGIUESS  OF  THX  UlimD  StATSS, 

HOUSX  OP  RKntXSKHTATIVES, 

Waihington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1982. 
Hia  Excenency  Javizr  Pxriz  db  Qttkllab. 
secretary  QenenU  of  the  United  NatUytu.  the 

United  Nationt.  New  Yot*,  N.  Y. 

DBAS  Ma.  Sksrast  Okhkral:  I  would  like 
first  to  congmtulAte  you  upon  your  election 
to  the  poeition  of  Secretary  General  and  to 
wish  you  well  in  a  post  as  difficult  as  it  is 
critical  to  world  peace. 

I  write  as  one  who,  for  20  years  In  Con- 
gress, has  been  a  strong  and  outspoken  sup- 
porter of  the  United  Nations  and  American 
commitment  to  its  mission.  Fm  seventeen  of 
thOM  years  I  have  served  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  regularly  reviews  and  authorizes  ex- 
penditures in  support  of  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities. I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations;  ttuit  body  with  specific  re- 
sponsibility over  United  Nations  affairs. 

My  experience  and  dedication  to  this  work 
has  been  such  that  I  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
1879. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  frequently 
found  myself  called  upon  by  Congressional 
colleagues  and  many  others  to  discuss  and 
defend  the  United  Nations.  E>esplte  periodic 
differences  with  specific  United  Nations  ac- 
tions, which  inevitably  reflect  my  perspec- 
tive as  an  elected  American  official,  I  have 
accepted  and  welcomed  this  responsibility. 

I  have  repeatedly  maintained  that  daily 
communication  among  all  nations  is  essen- 
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tial  to  world  peace,  whatever  the  frustra- 
tions. I  have  urged  patience  with  the  proc- 
ess, respect  for  the  diversity  of  views  within 
It,  understanding  for  the  ways  in  which  new 
and  nonaliiined  nations  seek  to  establish 
and  affirm  their  Independence.  All  this,  of 
course,  has  entailed  considerable  controver- 
sy. But  I  can  say  that  I  have  been  as  active 
and  steady  a  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  you  can  find  In  the  Congress,  par- 
ticularly among  senior  members  with  specif- 
ic and  official  responsibility  In  this  area. 

I  write,  therefore,  as  a  long-standing 
friend  who  must  tell  you  that  a  line  has 
been  crossed  In  the  passage  of  the  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  February  5,  1982 
censuring  Israel.  That  action,  and  the 
broader  atmosphere  which  produced  It  and 
allowed  it  to  pass,  are  critically  Jeopardizing 
continued  American  support  of  the  United 
Nations— net  Just  among  those  who  have 
had  doubts  in  the  past,  but  among  your  very 
best  friends. 

The  arguments  against  this  measiu%  are, 
by  now,  well  known  to  you.  It  seeks  the 
complete  bitematlonal  Isolation  of  one 
nation  beyond  all  proportion  to  any  specific 
action.  It  Is  entirely  contrary— and  intended 
to  be— to  the  long-standing  United  Nations 
commitment  to  negotiation,  mutual  respect 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  as  expressed 
in  resolution  after  resolution,  year  after 
year.  It  undermines  the  authority  of  the  Se- 
curity Coimcil.  Nowhere  does  it  call  for  im- 
plementation of  Resolutions  242  and  238.  In 
fact,  it  caUs  into  question  Israel's  very  cre- 
dentials as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
suggesting  that  Israel  does  not  live  up  to 
the  broad  principles  of  the  Charter  or  to 
Resolution  273,  under  which  It  was  admit- 
ted. No  other  nation's  credentials  have  ever 
been  attacked  so  viciously.  Finally,  as  you 
must  see.  it  clearly  seelcs  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  explusion  of  Israel  from  the 
United  Nations  altogether. 

I  am  sure  these  arguments  are  familiar  to 
you,  as  they  were  expressed  by  many  na- 
tions in  the  General  Assembly  debate.  I  be- 
lieve you  must  be  aware  of  how  much  more 
difficult  they  make  the  very  work  you  have 
yourself  agreed  to  take  on  in  your  new  posi- 
tion. 

I  am  not  sure,  however.  Just  how  well  you 
and  your  colleagues  appreciate  the  extraor- 
dinary effect  this  action  has  luul  on  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  and  how  much  trouble  it 
has  caused  you  and  your  closest  allies  in  the 
Congress. 

So  let  me  be  frank  and  open  with  you.  I 
am  furious  with  the  substance  and  proce- 
dures of  this  resolution.  My  colleagues  are 
furious.  The  American  people  are  furious. 
Sentiment  to  cut  off  financial  support  is 
growing  significantly,  even  among  those 
who  have  in  the  past  fought  against  such 
action.  You  would  l>e  grievously  mistaken  to 
dismiss  this  reaction  as  simply  a  short-term 
response  to  a  single  event. 

For  me,  and  for  many  other  long-standing 
American  friends  of  the  U.N.,  this  event  has 
brought  about  a  very  considerable  shift  in 
our  feeling  and  thought.  We  see  it  as  the 
culmination  of  a  process  which  has  long  dis- 
tressed us.  The  United  Nations  Is  becoming 
a  body  of  recrimination  Instead  of  an  insti- 
tution of  reconciliation. 

I  hold  responsible  for  his  development  not 
simply  those  nations  which  regularly  use 
the  United  Nations  as  a  forum  for  vicious 
and  vindictive  public  statements.  I  am 
equally,  ultimately  more,  distressed  with 
those  moderate  and  thoughtful  forces  in 
the  UiUted  Nations  who  recognize  the 
danger  of  these  currents  but  refuse  to  do 
anything  significant  about  them. 
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As  one  who  has  sat  with  the  General  As- 
sembly and  met  formally  and  informally 
with  its  members,  I  am  aware  of  many  who 
find  the  virulence  of  this  and  other  such 
past  actions  deeply  repugnant.  But  these 
voices  have  been  muted.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
lack  of  nerve  among  moderate  and  inde- 
pendent members  and  officials  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  allow  resolutions  like 
this  to  pass  and  riigmiM  them  as  rhetoric  or 
theater  with  no  real  bearing  on  issues  of 
substance.  They  are  very  wrong.  And,  in  the 
end.  they  are  aelf-destructive,  for  their  own 
Influence  is  ultimately  every  bit  as  much 
under  attack  as  Is  the  existence  of  a  single 
state. 

If  the  United  Nations,  and  those  who  are 
most  directly  responsible  for  Its  administra- 
tion, continue  to  be  passive  and  to  allow 
proceedings  to  degenerate  into  vindictive 
and  incendiary  debates  and  resolutions, 
then  calls  for  an  end  to  American  support 
and  participation  will  continue  to  grow. 
Moreover,  you  will  not  be  able  to  count  on 
long-standing  friends,  with  responsibility 
and  influence  in  this  area  of  policy,  to  speak 
out  with  any  strength  and  conviction  in  de- 
fense of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  already  my 
view,  which  I  have  expressed  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  formal  hearings  should  be  convened  to 
reconsider  the  l>aslc  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  as  luiderstood  by  the  United  States. 
and  the  significance  of  recent  events  upon 
these  principles. 

You  will  understand,  I  hope,  that  I  ex- 
press these  feelings  to  you,  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  the  public  with  great  reluc- 
tance. I  have  fought  with  much  passion 
against  those  who  would  seek  to  undermine 
the  mission  of  the  United  Nations.  And 
Indeed  it  is  because  I  continue  to  believe  in 
the  Ideals  and  importance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  I  hove  chosen  to  write  you  in  this 
spirit.  But  this  recent  episode  has  brought 
me  to  the  very  edge  of  my  patience.  And 
you  should  know  that  many  others  of  your 
American  friends  feel  likewise. 

I  do  not  believe  these  developments  are  ir- 
reversible, but  you  would  do  well  to  recog- 
nize the  gravity  of  this  matter,  and  to  con- 
sider what  could  be  done  to  prevent  these 
conditions  from  deteriorating  still  further. 
Most  respectfully, 

Bkhjamin  S.  Rosentrai.. 

Member  of  Congresi-m 


VA  PODIATRIC  CARE 
NECESSARY 


HON.  DAVm  F.  EMERY 

oPMAnnc 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  that  will 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  by  authorizing  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  outpatient,  po- 
dlatrlc  care  to  beneficiaries,  without 
the  referral  of  a  medical  or  ostheo- 
pathic  physician. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  fee- 
for-servlce  program  provides  a  valua- 
ble service  that  has  allowed  men  and 
women  who  are  eligible  to  obtain  pri- 
vate sector  medical  care.  This  program 
has  been  invaluable  to  my  constituents 
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in  Maine,  where  a  patient  can  travel 
up  to  250  miles  to  our  only  VA  facility. 

Podiatry  is  one  of  the  specialized 
fields  that  has  helped  millions  of 
Americans  "stay  on  their  feet."  Cur- 
rently VA  beneficiaries  who  are  au- 
thorized to  seek  and  receive  private 
sector  medical  care  may  do  sp.  provid- 
ed that  the  care  is  obtained  from  a 
medical  or  osteopathic  physician.  Even 
if  the  primary  or  secondary  problem  is 
a  podiatrlc  one.  the  recipient's  outpa- 
tient fee-for-service  entitlement  does 
not  extend  to  the  podiatrist,  unless 
such  care  is  prescribed  by  a  medical 
doctor.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  current 
provision  really  adds  up  to  is  an  im- 
necessary  visit  to  a  M.D.  for  a  note  of 
referral,  with  the  price  tag  of  an  office 
visit  to  the  VA  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Podiatrists  have  worked  hard  over 
the  past  50  years  to  reach  the  level  of 
esteem  that  they  now  hold  in  the  med- 
ical profession.  They  do  not  deserve  to 
be  treated  as  a  school  child  that  needs 
a  note  of  permission  from  his  parent. 
By  striking  archaic  policies  such  as 
this  one.  we  can  take  more  inches  off 
Government  agencies'  budget-busting 
waistlines,  faster  than  Weight  Watch- 
ers. I  urge  your  support  on  this  meas- 
ure which  will  add  to  administrative  as 
well  as  monetary  efficiency  in  the  VA. 
while  improving  the  delivery  of  health 
care  services  to  our  deserving  veter- 
ans.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  DONALD 
C.  TILLMAN— LOS  ANGELES 
CITY  ENGINEER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cALiroRinA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1982 

•  Iiir.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Donald  C.  Tillman,  after  having  served 
10  years  as  the  city  engineer  for  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  will  soon  be  retir- 
ing from  public  service. 

After  graduating  from  Los  Angeles' 
Preemont  High  School  with  scholastic 
and  athletic  honors,  Don  enrolled  in 
the  highly-acclaimed  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  where  he  contin- 
ued to  demonstrate  a  superior  ability 
to  perform  both  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.  Upon  being  discharged  with 
an  unblemished  service  record  from 
the  U.S.  Navy's  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Don  went 
back  to  school  and  earned  both  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degrees. 

Soon  thereafter.  Don  commenced 
his  service  for  the  "City  of  Angels"  as 
civil  engineering  assistant.  In  a  short 
time.  Don  was  elevated  to  the  position 
of  civil  engineer  (1952).  and  to  senior 
civil  engineer  and  assistant  district  en- 
gineer (1955). 
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In  1960.  then  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Norris  Poulson  appointed  Don  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  Commission. 
After  being  retained  on  the  board  by 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty.  Don  served  as 
president  before  returning  to  the 
Bureau  of  Engineering  as  chief  deputy 
city  engineer. 

In  1972,  Don's  career  as  a  public 
servant  reached  its  zenith  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  key  position  of 
city  engineer.  It  was  here  where  Don 
was  afforded  the  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate his  imlque  ability  to  solve 
this  major  metropolitan  area's  numer- 
ous engineering  problems.  Whether  it 
be  the  design  and  construction  of  a 
major  highway,  bridge,  storm  drain, 
water  treatment  plant,  or  sewer 
system.  Don  was  always  there  to  meet 
the  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  Don 
made  the  time  to  become  actively  in- 
volved in  many  important  and  prestigi- 
ous committees  and  organizations. 
Among  these  are:  the  American  Socie- 
ty of  Civil  Engineers,  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Engineering  Board, 
National  Institute  for  Municipal  Engi- 
neers. American  Public  Works  Associa- 
tion. California  SUte  Federal  Aid 
Urban  Committee.  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Manage- 
ment Advisory  Group,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Works  Association  Task 
Forces.  Further,  Don  was  selected  in 
1977  as  National  Top  Ten  Public 
Works  Leader  and  also  as  American 
City  and  County  Magazine's  "Man  of 
the  Year."  For  the  past  35  years  Don 
has  been  an  active  naval  reservist  and 
holds  the  rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  this 
Chamber's  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  I  can  cer- 
tainly appreciate  and  value  Don's  con- 
scientious work  in  the  field  of  engi- 
neering. However.  Don  also  is  one  who 
is  respected  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
field.  As  you  are  well  aware,  it  Is  one 
thing  to  get  a  job  done  but  It  is  an- 
other to  get  a  Job  done  and  have  the 
admiration  of  your  colleagues.  With 
the  tremendous  growth  In  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  over  the  past  30  years,  it 
has  been  men  such  as  Don  Tillman 
who  have  met  and  conquered  the 
many  challenges  which  come  with 
large  population  Increases. 

My  wife.  Lee,  Joins  me  In  congratu- 
lating Don  Tillman  for  a  Job  well  done. 
We  extend  our  heartfelt  best  wishes 
and  appreciation  for  the  many  contri- 
butions he  has  made  to  his  profession 
and  to  the  people  and  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. We  also  send  to  his  wife.  Doris, 
and  their  son.  Donald.  Jr.,  our  sincere 
hopes  for  a  bright  and  prosperous 
future.9 
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A  BETTER  WAY  FOR  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  BARNEY  HUNK 

OP  MAaSACHUSBITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1982 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
administration  prepares  to  send  still 
more  military  equipment  to  El  Salva- 
dor it  is  critical  that  the  American 
people  understand  the  consequences 
of  the  President's  actions.  What  has 
become  clear  since  this  administration 
adopted  a  policy  of  military  assistance 
and  excluded  the  possibility  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  is  that  the  level  of 
violence  has  increased  dramatically. 
The  administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  by  sending  arms,  we  are  pro- 
moting peace  and  stability  in  Salvador. 
But  the  opposite  is  unfortunately  true. 
The  arms  we  ship  to  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment are  being  used  by  the  right- 
wing  militia  to  promote  a  campaign  of 
terror,  largely  at  the  expense  of  union 
members,  the  clergy.  Journalists,  and 
campesinos.  Instead  of  bolstering  the 
Duarte  regime,  the  arms  have  further 
undermined  the  Government's  ability 
to  control  the  army,  and.  in  turn,  to 
control  the  campesinos  who  perceive 
the  army  to  be  a  deadly  threat. 

Former  U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  E. 
White  knows  firsthand  what  our 
policy  of  arms  transfers  to  El  Salvador 
has  meant  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  El  Salvador.  He  knows  and 
understands  the  complex  political  web 
that  makes  El  Salvador  the  scene  of 
some  12.000  murders  last  year  alone. 
In  an  article  which  v>peared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  on  February  11.  1982,  he 
outlines  the  fallacies  of  current  U.S. 
policy  in  El  Salvador  and  proposes  al- 
ternatives that  are  refreshing:  Consid- 
er use  of  an  international  peace  force, 
take  Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas'  offer  to 
mediate  a  settlement  seriously,  use  re- 
gional and  international  organizations 
more  fully,  and  more. 

The  risks  to  El  Salvador,  Central 
America,  and  the  United  States  are 
too  high  for  the  administration  to 
embark  on  a  course  of  blindly  supply- 
ing the  Duarte  government  with  arms 
without  carefully  conditioning  aid  to 
progress  in  human  rights,  to  progress 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement,  and  to 
rebuilding  of  the  strlfe-tom  coimtry- 
side  with  meaningful  land  reform. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
moment    to    review    the    article    by 
Robert  White.  The  article  foUows: 
Trzxk's  A  Bkttxr  Wat  pok  Rxagah  To  Help 
ElSalvasoh 

The  military  and  economic  elites  of  El  Sal- 
vador have  developed  their  own  rationale  to 
Justify  their  systematic  extermination  of  po- 
litical leaders,  union  members,  clergy,  Jour- 
nalists and  campesinos.  They  insist  that  the 
Reagan  leadership  secretly  agrees  with 
their  terrorist  methods  and  will  continue  to 
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send  assistance  because  the  alternative  is  to 
hand  over  the  country  to  the  Communists. 

President  Reagan  breathed  new  life  into 
this  chilling  theory  when  he  certified  that 
the  Salvadoran  government  was  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  protect  human  rights. 
Unfortunately  for  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
and  for  the  reputation  of  Reagan,  the  exact 
opposite  is  true. 

The  Administration's  whitewash  of  the 
brutal  and  corrupt  Salvadoran  military  ma- 
chine transcends  the  Importance  of  El  Sal- 
vador. It  awakens  the  specter  of  past  admin- 
istrations that  chose  to  Justify  unpopular 
policies  by  concealing  the  facts  from  the 
American  people. 

President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  himself 
courageously  and  deliberately  called  atten- 
tion to  the  unrestricted  killing  by  the  armed 
forces  when  he  requested  the  large,  demo- 
cratic. anti-Communist  peasant  organiza- 
tion, the  Union  Communal  Salvadoran 
(UCS).  to  provide  him  with  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  land  reform. 

The  UCS  report  found  that  the  land- 
reform  program  Is  falling  in  part  because  of 
"military-backed  terror  and  murder."  Mem- 
bers of  the  military  dedicated  to  crushing 
land  reform  are  also  responsible  for  the 
murders  in  December  1980  of  AFL-CIO 
labor  advisers  Michael  Hammer  and  Mark 
Pearlman  and  agrarian  reform  leader  Ro- 
dolf  o  Viera. 

Duarte  asked  the  labor  federation  to 
repKjrt  on  the  status  of  the  land  reform  in 
full  knowledge  that  it  was  stalled  because  of 
official  violence.  He  hoped  that  a  report 
from  the  staunchly  anti-Communist  UCS 
would  provide  the  Reagan  Administration 
with  all  it  needed  to  suspend  lethal  assist- 
ance and  begin  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  military's  reign  of  terror. 

Does  the  Reagan  Administration  believe 
that  Duarte,  a  decent,  honorable  man. 
would  tolerate  for  a  moment  the  continuing 
ma»acre  if  he  had  the  power  to  curb  it? 
Duarte  sits  on  the  presidential  throne  in  a 
state  of  numbed  despair,  waiting  for  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  come  to  its  politi- 
cal senses,  insist  that  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary respect  human  rights  and  support  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  to  the  conflict. 

Asst.  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  O. 
Enders  told  Congress  last  week  that  contin- 
ued military  assistance  is  required  if  El  Sal- 
vador is  not  to  be  lost  to  the  Communists. 
The  opposite  is  the  case. 

Eiders'  error  is  to  base  our  policy  on  a 
system  that  Is  rotten  to  the  core.  No 
amount  of  weapons  can  Instill  leadership 
into  a  military  high  command  so  morally 
bankrupt  that  they  themselves  are  Implicat- 
ed in  a  program  of  torture  and  killing.  No 
amount  of  economic  assistance  can  save  a 
country  where  the  rich  and  powerful  sys- 
tematically export  the  wealth  of  their  coun- 
try into  their  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

The  army  of  El  Salvador  lacks  the  will. 
not  the  means,  to  defeat  the  Insurgents. 
The  military  avoid  combat  whenever  possi- 
ble. Ninety-five  percent  of  the  killing  by  the 
armed  forces  consists  of  dragging  unarmed 
people  from  their  houses  and  slaughtering 
them  in  cold  blood.  The  revolutionaries  will 
fight  to  the  death  because  the  alternative  is 
to  see  their  families  butchered.  The  many 
Salvadoran  officers  who  have  already  sent 
their  families  to  live  in  recently  purchased 
Florida  condos  are  not  the  stuff  of  which 
martyrs  are  made. 

The  Reagan  Administration  must  set 
aside  the  fiction  subscribed  to  by  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig  that  "our  problem 
in  El  Salvador  is  external  intervention  in 
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the  internal  affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation  in 
the  hemisphere— nothing  more,  nothing 
less."  Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  exter- 
nal arms  find  their  way  to  El  Salvador.  But 
the  heart  of  the  problem  is  that  the  revolu- 
tion grew  'out  of  intolerable  poverty  and 
terror;  it  ia  authentic  and  home-grown. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  tried  to 
represent  Its  actions  In  El  Salvador  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Carter  policy.  This,  too,  is 
Inaccurate.  The  Carter  Administration  sup- 
ported Duarte.  human  rights  and  the  trans- 
fer of  real  power  from  the  military  to  the  ci- 
vilian institutions  of  the  country.  Above  all, 
the  Carter  policy  urged  negotiations  and 
reconciliation  through  elections. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  given  a 
blank  check  to  the  military,  cast  aside 
human  rights,  emasculated  reforms,  relegat- 
ed Durate  to  figurehead  status  and  re'Jected 
negotiations.  It  has  placed  its  faith  In  spuri- 
ous elections  that  exclude  the  democratic 
leaders  of  the  left.  The  most  likely  result  of 
this  farce  will  be  the  demise  of  Duarte  and 
the  Christian  Democrats  as  an  effective  po- 
litical force. 

The  Reagan  Administration  contends  that 
we  must  support  the  military  or  turn  the 
country  over  to  the  guerrillas.  The  reality  is 
more  complex.  There  are,  in  fact,  several 
choices  that  would  ensure  that  El  Salvador 
did  not  fall  prey  to  Cuban-supplied  insur- 
gents. 

The  first  has  been  suggested  by  Halg— to 
go  to  the  source  and  eliminate  Cuba  as  an 
avenue  of  clandestine  arms  shipments  to  El 
Salvador.  It  is  even  possible  that  Pldel 
Castro  would  consent  to  a  self-imposed  em- 
bargo to  interdict  arms  to  El  Salvador  pro- 
vided that  the  Reagan  Administration 
would  agree  to  comply  with  the  latest  UN 
resolution  and  cease  to  supply  the  Salvador- 
an military  with  arms  far  greater  in  quanti- 
ty and  sophistication  than  anything  from 
Cuba. 

Another  more  practical  course  to  prevent 
a  leftist  military  victory  Is  to  request  Bishop 
Rivera  y  Damas  to  renew  his  1980  offer  to 
mediate  a  settlement  and  to  encourage 
Duarte  to  rep  H  his  public  acceptance  of 
such  mediation. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  course  is  for 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  work  out 
the  provisions  for  an  international  peace 
force  In  El  Salvador.  This  would  have  the 
happy  effect  of  putting  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration for  once  In  the  position  of  making 
a  constructive  gesture  Instead  of  leaving 
that  responsibility  to  other  governments. 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  would  make 
the  effort,  it  might  recall  that  international 
and  regional  organizations  exist  for  pur- 
poses other  than  to  flay  our  real  and  Imag- 
ined enemies.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
work  out  with  the  democracies  of  this  hemi- 
sphere a  method  to  bring  a  peace-keeping 
presence  in  El  Salvador.  Elections  could 
then  be  Jield  under  the  strict  international 
supervision  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  of 
all  candidates. 

The  Carter  Administration  made  a  critical 
error  in  not  having  recourse  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  until  the  Nicara- 
guan  situation  was  too  far  gone  to  be  saved 
by  a  multilateral  diplomatic  effort.  Creative 
use  of  the  OAS  at  this  point  might  offer  a 
civilized  and  inexpensive  alternative  to  the 
futile  and  costly  Reagan  policy  of  supplying 
unlimited  arms  for  uniformed  death 
squads.i 
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HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Joe  H.  Stroud  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  It  is  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam  as  they  apply  to  El 
Salvador  today.  It  is  important  not 
only  in  suggesting  some  of  the  lessons 
we  should  have  learned  from  Vietnam, 
but  also  in  pointing  to  the  dangers  of 
drawing  the  wrong  conclusions  from 
that  experience.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  it. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press] 
Vietnam  to  El  Salvador:  Lessons  Ignored 
Like  a  hog  wallowing  In  a  mud  puddle,  the 
U.S.  threatens  to  create  its  own  quagmire  in 
Central  America. 

The  effects  of  American  intervention, 
with  evermore  arms  and  ever  less  attention 
to  the  human  problems  and  policies  that 
Invite  revolution  there,  may  well  be  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  we  intend.  We  may 
well  spread  the  contagion  of  rebellion,  we 
may  well  arm  the  rebels,  we  may  well  com- 
promise those  whom  we  wish  to  support. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  our  goverrunent  Is 
Ignoring  the  lessons  of  history,  especially 
those  of  Vietnam.  But  each  of  us  sees  a  na- 
tional tragedy  such  as  Vietnam— and  there- 
fore a  new  test  of  our  national  Judgment 
such  as  El  Salvador— through  his  or  her 
own  eyes. 

The  administration  looks  at  the  experi- 
ence of  Vietnam  and  concludes  that  it 
means  never  fight  a  war  without  building 
public  support  for  winning  it. 

Sen.  Harry  Jackson.  D-Wash.,  looks  at 
Vietnam  and  remembers  that  the  supply 
lines  were  9,000  miles  long  and  argues  that 
Latin  America  is  a  different  case. 

Some  of  our  military  people  seem  to  look 
at  Vietnam  and  see  that,  if  they  had  only  a 
more  supportive  administration  in  power, 
their  technology  could  have  won  it. 

Neo-lsolatlonlsts  look  at  Vietnam  and  see 
it  as  an  argument  for  utter  withdrawal  of 
the  U.S.  from  the  world. 

But  are  any  of  these  really  the  principal 
lessons  of  Vietnam?  And  are  not  the  resd  les- 
sons of  Vietnam  relevant  to  El  Salvador? 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned lessons  has  elements  of  truth  as  well 
as  fundamental  untruths  about  it.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  pay  attention  to  sentiment  at 
home.  The  various  FDR  specials  In  recent 
weeks  reminded  us  of  how  carefully  he  nur- 
tured support  for  a  war  he  believed  had  to 
be  fought.  It  is  easier  to  fight  a  war  with 
short  supply  lines  and  a  civilian  administra- 
tion committed  to  the  same  goals  as  the 
military  leadership.  And  there  is  certainly  a 
need  for  caution  about  any  foreign  involve- 
ment that  may  lead  to  conflict;  the  warning 
against  that  is  old  and  deeply  rooted  in  this 
Republic. 

Aren't  there,  though,  these  other  residual 
truths  about  Vietnam  that  suggest  Just  how 
wrong  the  administration  is  in  plunging  ever 
deeper  into  a  struggle  It  does  not  under- 
stand and  relying  on  clients  in  the  struggle 
who  are  of  dubious  virtue  and  promise? 
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For  Instance,  there  Is  the  truth  that  when 
a  great  power  tries  to  control  events  in  a 
small  power.  It  often  overwhelms  the  coun- 
try it  Is  trying  to  "help"  so  much  that  the 
society  is  destroyed,  whoever  wins  the  mili- 
tary struggle. 

There  is  also  the  truth  that  massive  power 
is  often  irrelevant  when  the  underlying 
problem  is  social  and  political,  rather  than 
military.  By  focusing  on  the  military  aspects 
of  the  problem  and  responding  by  trying  to 
pour  In  arms  and  military  know-how.  we 
often  merely  arm  those  whose  objectives  we 
intend  to  frustrate. 

When  we  overemphasize  the  role  of  the 
external  supporters  of  the  rebellion  we 
oppose,  and  we  are  inattentive  to  the 
human  rights  violations  of  the  regime  we 
support,  we  often  drive  Into  the  arms  of  the 
external  suppliers  of  weaponry  any  natives 
who  might  otherwise  be  open  to  a  more 
peaceful  solution. 

When  we  try  to  superimpose  on  a  small 
country  our  view  of  the  world  as  essentially 
a  struggle  between  the  communists  and  our- 
selves, we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  all  the  things 
that  make  each  case  different  and  we  tend 
to  blunder  around  until  we  are  trapped  by 
our  own  ignorance  of  local  conditions. 

I  understand  that  the  world  Is  not  a  gentle 
place.  I  have  read  MachiavelU  and  Admiral 
Mahan.  and  I  know  that  power  and  the  way 
power  can  be  used  are  not  for  the  faint  of 
heart,  I  know  that  the  world,  sad  to  say.  Is 
not  governed  by  principle  but  by  power,  and 
that  the  agtng  men  In  the  Kremlin  have  re- 
spect mostly  for  strength  and  guile,  not 
truth  and  beauty. 

What  bothers  me  deeply,  though,  what 
frightens  me  about  th^  administration's 
view  of  foreign  affairs,  is  that  it  seems  to  be- 
lieve the  celluloid  cliche  view  of  the  world: 
that  somehow  strength  Is  to  be  found  by 
standing  tall,  or  by  finding  and  winning  a 
small  struggle,  or  by  trotting  out  redundant 
battleships,  or  by  swaggering  about  how  we 
are  going  to  stamp  out  communist  subver- 
sion In  some  very  small  place. 

And  when  the  swagger  differs  from  the  re- 
ality—when we  pull  the  punches  we  make  so 
much  noise  about  by  catering  to  the  bank- 
ers on  the  Polish  loans  and  the  grain  farm- 
ers on  any  possible  embargo— it  seems  to  me 
we  risk  making  our  country  look  foolish. 
Shall  we  stand  by  in  impotence  Imposed  by 
vested  interests  in  Poland  and  throw  our 
weight  around  in  El  Salvador  because  It  Is 
small?  It  Is— It  truly  is— a  wretched  hypocri- 
sy. 

There  are  many  points  at  which  this  ad- 
ministration ought  to  be  chaUenged:  its 
acute  class  bias,  its  extreme  view  of  the  role 
of  the  central  government,  its  dangerously 
contradictory  economic  and  budget  policy. 

Surely,  though,  one  of  the  places  where  it 
most  needs  challenge  is  this:  It  Is  drawing 
the  wrong  lessons  from  Vietnam,  and  it  is 
on  a  course  in  Latin  America  that  Is  not 
only  morally  wrong  but  is  likely  to  make  us 
less  secure  rather  than  more.* 


CASPER  J.  (CAPPY)  KNIGHT 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  20,  1982,.  Phila- 
delphia lost  one  of  its  moet  beloved 
citizens.  Casper  J.  Knight,  whose  dedi- 
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cation  to  the  preservation  of  those 
things  of  historical  significance  was 
best  exemplified  by  the  U.S.S.  Olym- 
pia  birthed  at  Perm's  Landing  in 
Philadelphia,  passed  away  on  that 
date.  All  who  knew  him  will  remember 
him  as  a  friend,  a  dedicated  citizen, 
and  a  leader  in  his  community.  The 
following  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  the  oc- 
casion of  "Cappy"  Knight's  memorial 
service  aboard  Admiral  Dewey's  flag- 
ship. It  points  to  the  breadth  of  his 
personality  and  his  contribution  to 
Philadelphia's  history. 

Cappy  Would  Have  Loved  It 

The  late  Casper  J.  (Cappy)  Knight,  who 
died  last  month  at  the  age  of  67.  devoted  his 
considerable  energies  to  causes.  He  was  a 
preservationist,  a  defender  of  tradition  and 
heritage  against  the  ravages  of  time  and 
changing  values.  His  memorial  service 
aboard  the  USS  Olympla  at  Penn's  Landing 
was  an  unforgettable  mix  of  emotion,  love, 
tradition  and  old-fashioned  sentimentality. 

Mr.  Knight  was  among  a  small  group  of 
men  dedicated  to  the  saving  of  the  USS 
Olympla.  the  flagship  of  Adm.  George 
Dewey  In  the  Battle  of  Manila,  when  the  old 
battlewagon  was  rotting  away  In  a  bone 
yard  In  South  Philadelphia.  Thanks  to  a  na- 
tionwide fund-raising  campaign,  the  Olym- 
pla was  saved  and  restored.  Today  It  is  one 
of  the  city's  leading  tourist  attractions. 

Cappy  Knight's  devotion  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Olympla  grew  out  of  his  years  as 
a  line  officer  in  the  Navy  In  World  War  II; 
and  that  experience  launched  his  long  dedi- 
cation to  the  causes  of  war  veterans. 

His  one  other  consuming  love  was  music, 
more  specifically  Dixieland  Ja^.  As  a  stu- 
dent and  varsity  footltall  player  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  the  mld-1930s.  a 
young  Cappy  Knight,  who  played  the  clari- 
net as  a  boy,  fell  In  love  with  Dixieland  Jam, 
New  Orleans  style.  The  affair  lasted  a  life- 
time. He  later  played  clarinet  and  saxa- 
phone  during  the  romantic  swing  era,  with 
the  likes  of  Les  Brown,  Johnny  Long  and 
the  Dorsey  brothers.  Among  his  most-cher- 
ished memories  was  that  of  a  day  long  ago 
when  It  was  his  privilege  to  sit  In  at  a  Jam 
session  with  the  late,  great  Louis  Arm- 
strong. 

All  of  these  passions  of  Mr.  Knight  were 
showcased  during  the  memorial  service 
aboard  the  USS  Olympla  the  other  after- 
noon, all  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Knight's 
will  and  testament. 

"Don't  remember  me  In  mourning,"  his 
will  declared.  "Let  it  be  a  party." 

So,  despite  a  tantalizing  rain,  several  hun- 
dred of  Mr.  Knight's  friends,  including 
Mayor  William  J.  Oreen,  had  a  party  on  the 
Olympla  in  his  honor.  Music  was  provided 
by  the  City  All  Stars,  a  Jazs-swing-dance 
band  made  up  of  city  employees.  It  was  or- 
ganized years  ago  by  Mr.  Knight,  an  ac- 
countant for  the  Board  of  Revision  of 
Taxes. 

As  a  fellow  band  member  played  the 
haunting  Old  South  spiritual,  "Just  a  Closer 
Walk  with  Thee,"  on  a  trumpet,  Mr. 
Knight's  ashes,  as  was  his  wish,  were  cast 
upon  the  chilly  waters  of  the  Delaware. 
Then  the  band  played  "My  Buddy"  and 
then  the  party  started.  There  were  refresh- 
ments and,  of  course,  more  music. 

"It  was  a  lovely  party,  a  cross  between  an 
Irish  wake  and  a  traditional  black  Jazz  fu- 
neral In  New  Orleans,"  said  Joe  Oladen,  a 
member  of  the  band  and  one  of  Mr. 
Knight's  closest  friends. 
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"We  played  for  about  an  hour  and  we 
played  everything  that  Cappy  liked  best, 
closing  out  with  his  two  all-time  favorites— 
'I'm  Confessln'  that  I  Love  You'  and  'Star- 
dust.' I  think  Cappy  would  have  approved." 

Indeed.  Cappy  Knight  was  a  rare  man 
among  men.* 


BUY  A  MERCEDES  ON  UNCLE 
SAM 
« 

HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  largest  budget 
deficits  in  history.  The  President  has 
asked  us  to  try  and  cut  down  his  defi- 
cit, but  has  also  asked  that  we  not  cut 
defense  or  reduce  the  level  of  the  tax 
cut. 

Frankly.  I  believe  that  some  provi- 
sions of  our  Nation's  tax  code  border 
on  insanity.  Some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  tax  act  were  thrown  in  at  the  last 
minute  with  no  review  by  the  tax  writ- 
ing committees. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  infamous 
leasing  provision  which  will  increase 
deficits  by  more  than  $27  billion  by 
1986.  It  is  well  known  that  well-off 
companies  can.  with  a  little  deft  book- 
keeping, reduce  their  taxes  by  millions 
with  this  leasing  provision. 

However,  today,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  another  problem  of  our  tax  code. 
If  a  salaried  worker  spends  $30,000  on 
a  Mercedes,  he  pays  for  it.  If  a  busi- 
nessman buys  it  through  his  corpora- 
tion, it  may  be  deductible.  You  and  I 
pay  for  half  of  his  foreign  car. 

This  concept,  or  should  I  say  con 
game,  is  discussed  in  a  February  15  ar- 
ticle in  Forbes  magazine  by  William 
Baldwin.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
consider  rewriting  these  incredibly 
loose  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Forbes,  Feb.  15,  1982] 

PRODUcnvmr  American  Style 

(By  William  Baldwin) 

It's  perhaps  a  bit  early  to  say' whether  or 
not  last  year's  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
will  do  Its  Job  of  reviving  American  business. 
But  Lee  Maas  thinks  the  law  Is  terrific. 
More  than  terrific,  in  fact— it's  fantastic. 

"The  biggest  thing  that  happened  to  us  in 
I98I  was  Mr.  Reagan's  tax  plan."  says  Maas. 
"December  has  traditionally  been  Just  an 
average  month  in  our  business.  Last  Decem- 
ber we  broke  all  our  sales  records  for  any 
month  in  the  history  of  the  company." 

Maas  is  president  of  Classic  BMW-Ferrari 
In  Dallas.  In  1981  he  sold  $12  million  worth 
of  fancy  foreign  cars  to  rich  Texans,  includ- 
ing many  who  are  going  to  use  them  In  their 
businesses.  As  Maas  didn't  hestate  to  tell 
customers,  you  could  buy  a  business  vehicle 
in  the  last  week  of  December -and  still  write 
off  25  percent  depreciation  against  1981 
taxes.  Under  the  old  law.  prorating  depre- 
ciation on  nth-hour  piu-chases  was  often 
necessary.  The  new  tax  law  also  boosts  the 
Investment  tax  credit  on  short-life  business 
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property  like  autos  from  3^  to  6  percent. 
That  counts  doUar-for-dollar  against  tax 
bills. 

Is  this  helping  the  UJ3.  economy?  Much  of 
the  recent  drop  in  productivity  growth,  says 
MIT  economist  Lester  Thurow,  is  caused  by 
slack  capacity  in  our  factories.  So  it  would 
seem  that  every  automobile  import  that 
hurts  Detroit  hurts  the  productivity  num- 
bers. 

Moreover,  place  of  use,  not  place  of  manu- 
facture, determines  whether  a  capital  asset 
quidlfies  for  the  investment  tax  credit.  If 
General  Motors  buys  a  machine  tool  in  Cin- 
dnnatl  and  ships  it  to  Mexico  City,  there's 
no  ITC.  If  a  doctor  in  New  Jersey  buys  a 
Oennan-made  car  for  his  medical  partner- 
■hlp.  however,  he  gets  the  credit.  Explains 
Hudson  Mllner.  a  Treasury  Department 
economist:  "The  idea  is  that  by  having  a 
greater  capital  stock  in  the  U.S.  you  in- 
crease productivity  and  wage  rates  here." 

It's  hard  to  see.  however,  how  all  that 
leather  and  chrome  helps  productivity.  Of 
course,  the  line  between  needful  business  in- 
vestment and  frills  isn't  easy  to  draw.  "We 
don't  view  it  as  the  government's  role  to  tell 
the  taxpayer  he  should  be  driving  some  sort 
of  small  car."  says  Ellen  Murphy,  an  IRS 
spokesperson.  She  adds  that  taxpayers  are 
supposed  to  keep  a  log  showing  how  often 
the  car  is  used  purely  for  personal  driving, 
and  to  trim  the  tax  deductions  accordingly. 
In  contrast  to  business  entertainment  ex- 
penses, however,  there's  no  rcQuirement  for 
receipts  or  other  independent  docimienta- 
tion  of  local  business  mileage. 

"We  have  a  box  on  the  sales  form  where 
people  check  'business'  or  'pleasure.'  About 
80  percent  check  both."  says  Abdo  Saab. 
general  manager  of  Downtown  L.A.  Motors. 
which  sold  1.015  Mercedes  last  year.  The 
hotest  item:  a  turbocharged  dlesel  300SD  at 
i^ut  $3jB,000.  "A  lot  of  businessmen  buy 
it— doctors,  attorneys,  salespeople,"  he  says. 

"It's  tough  to  break  down  how  much  is 
business  and  how  much  isn't,"  says  a  princi- 
pal In  a  commercial  printing  firm  in  Man- 
hattan who  got  a  $35,000  BMW  last  year. 
For  him.  of  course,  there  may  be  some  Justi- 
fication; after  all,  his  work  includes  taking 
clients  to  expensive  dinners.  Even  at  that, 
though,  he  says  defensively,  "I  know  a  lot  of 
small  biislneasmen  who  write  off  their  cars. 
I  know  a  little  textile  firm  with  two  part- 
ners, for  example,  and  they  both  have  Fer- 
raris." 

Don't  misunderstand.  We  aren't  saying 
the  investment  tax  credit  Is  a  bad  idea.  And 
we're  certainly  not  opposed  to  deducting  le- 
gitimate business  expenses.  But  when  you 
set  up  a  revenue  system  that  encourages 
people  to  do  things  to  save  taxes  and  not  be- 
cause they  make  any  particular  sense,  you 
are  bound  to  get  some  bizarre  results.  How 
many  bolts  of  fabric,  after  all,  can  you  fit  in 
the  back  of  a  Ferrari?* 


THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPnTDIANA 
IN  THE  HOT7SK  OF  REPRESEaTTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  February  24,  1982,  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  EcoROific  Report 
Last  week.  President  Reagan's  economic 
report  was  sent  to  Congress.  Preceded  by 
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the  State  of  the  Union  address  and  the 
budget,  it  is  the  last  of  the  three  great  mes- 
sages of  state  to  arrive  on  Capital  Hill.  To- 
gether, these  messages  set  out  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  the  Nation. 

In  the  Economic  report,  which  has  an 
upbeat,  familiar  tone.  Mr.  Reagan  defends 
his  economic  strategy.  He  places  stress  on 
the  role  of  monetary  policy  and  on  the  eco- 
nomic Importance  of  high  expectations.  He 
thinlcs  that  our  recent  economic  problems 
are  the  result  of  a  widespread  belief  that 
those  problems  will  continue,  and  he  ex- 
presses confidence  that  his  strategy  will 
work  because  the  people  expect  it  to  work. 
He  predicts  that  interest  rates  will  decline 
this  spring,  with  houses,  automobiles,  and 
consumer  goods  selling  briskly.  He  reckons 
that  by  faU,  the  economy  will  zoom  upward 
at  a  strong  annual  growth  rate  of  more  than 
5  percent. 

Boiled  down  to  its  essentials,  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  strategy  goes  like  this:  The 
basic  solution  to  the  problems  of  economic 
stagnation,  high  unemployment,  and  high 
inflation  which  have  dogged  the  United 
States  for  a  decade  comes  in  two  parts. 
There  should  be  strict  control  of  the  money 
supply  to  cut  inflation  and  huge  tax  reduc- 
tions to  remedy  stagnation.  The  tax  cuts 
will  boost  output,  and  eventually  tax  reve- 
nues, and  wlU  enable  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  pay  its  bills  without  running  a  defi- 
cit. They  will  also  stimulate  savings,  so  that 
there  will  be  ample  funds  for  the  federal 
govenunent  and  the  private  sector  to 
borrow  without  pushing  interest  rates  up. 
Restrained  growth  of  the  money  supply  will 
finance  economic  expansion  without  rekin- 
dling inflation.  Mr.  Reagan  is  convinced 
that  this  strategy  will  deliver— if  it  is  given 
time. 

The  President  argues  that  half  of  the 
strategy  has  already  demonstrated  its 
worth.  Inflation  has  declined  from  10.4  per- 
cent per  year  in  the  first  quarter  of  1980  to 
8.S  percent  for  all  of  1981.  Mr.  Reagan  is 
counting  on  the  military  buildup  and  the 
tax  cut  scheduled  to  take  effect  later  this 
year  to  help  push  the  recovery  along.  It  is 
his  view  tJiat  a  framework  for  growth  and 
stability  Is  now  in  place.  Nothing  in  the  eco- 
nomic report  suggests  that  a  change  in  this 
framework  is  even  being  considered. 

The  President's  budgetary  strategy  com- 
plements his  economic  strategy.  He  wants  to 
displace  msiny  of  the  domestic  programs  of 
the  federal  government  by  increasing  mili- 
tary spending  and  trimming  the  tax  base. 
He  Is  pressing  for  "a  long  overdue  reorder- 
ing of  prlorites."  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  re- 
flects his  opinion  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  too  big  and  too  intrusive,  and  that 
its  size  must  be  reduced.  The  economy,  he 
believes,  will  perform  better  if  the  federal 
government  Is  smaller.  Thus,  he  proposes  to 
cut  non-defense  and  non-entitlement  pro- 
grams 25  percent  in  a  single  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  memory,  the 
federal  budget  does  not  project  a  balance  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  deficits  stem 
from  the  President's  determination  to  keep 
his  defense  build-up  sacrosanct,  to  shelter 
the  social  security  program  from  cuts,  and 
to  avoid  tax  increases  or  a  roUback  of  tax 
decreases.  Overall,  military  outlays  will  rise 
20  percent  above  last  year's  total. 

Needless  to  say.  the  President's  economic 
and  budgetary  strategies  have  their  skep- 
tics. Some  of  the  skeptics  are  his  political 
adversaries,  but  others  are  not.  Initially, 
they  base  their  criticism  on  the  observation 
that  the  economy  has  not  done  as  well  as 
Mr.  Reagan  predicted  it  would  a  year  ago. 
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The  deficit  is  growing  larger.  Joblessness  Is 
climbing  higher,  and  interest  rates  are  caus- 
ing more  harm  to  financial  markets  and  in- 
terest-sensitive sectors  of  the  economy 
(such  as  automobiles  and  housing)  than  the 
President  anticipated.  The  skeptics  see 
three  basic  inconsistencies  in  Mr.  Reagan's 
economic  strategy:  He  is  trying  to  combine 
(1)  falling  inflation  with  rapid  growth,  (2) 
rapid  growth  with  tight  money,  and  (3) 
huge  deficits  with  low  rates  of  interest. 

The  basic  argument  of  the  skeptics  is  this: 
The  huge  tax  cuts  drain  so  much  money  out 
of  the  budget  that  the  federal  government 
cannot  pay  its  biUs.  While  tax  revenues  will 
shrink  from  21  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  this  year  to  about  18  percent 
in  1987,  outlays,  even  with  the  cuts,  will 
remain  constant  at  23  percent  of  the  ONP. 
There  is  no  historical  evidence  to  indicate 
that  massive  tax  cuts  will  generate  enough 
new  savings  and  investment  to  offset  the 
drain,  so  even  under  optimistic  assumptions 
the  deficit  will  rise  quickly.  If  the  deficit 
rises  in  an  expanding  economy,  it  must  be 
financed  by  borrowing  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  growing  private  demand  for  capital.  The 
competition  for  scarce  credit  will  drive  inter- 
est rates  up,  and  high  interest  rates  will 
choke  off  the  recovery.  A  less-than-robust 
recovery  will  swell  the  deficit,  adding  to  al- 
ready heavy  federal  pressure  on  available 
credit.  If  interest  rates  do  not  fall.  Interest- 
sensitive  sectors  of  the  economy  will  not  re- 
bound. The  consequence  will  be  a  sputtering 
economy,  with  high  unemployment  and  in- 
terest rates  and  record  deficits.  If  the  econo- 
my does  not  grow  at  a  good  pace,  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  wUl  face  a  dilemma — either 
expand  the  money  supply  and  risk  renewed 
inflation  or  allow  interest  rates  to  soar.  Fi- 
nally, the  skeptics  contend  that  since  the 
President  shows  no  readiness  to  take  correc- 
tive action,  such  as  raising  taxes  or  cutting 
spending  for  defense  and  entitlements,  the 
outlook  for  the  economy  is  unfavorable. 

Those  are  the  competing  scenarios.  Only 
time  will  tell  which  one  is  the  more  accu- 
rate. Personally,  I  number  myself  among 
the  skeptics,  but  for  the  country's  sake  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Reagan  Is  right.  My  feeling  is 
that  the  voters  are  now  engaged  in  a  hard 
assessment  of  the  President's  economic  and 
budgetary  strategies.  They  are  clearly  less 
enthusiastic  than  they  were  before,  but 
they  realize  that  Mr.  Reagan's  plan  is  firmly 
fixed  in  law.  They,  too,  are  hoping  it  wUI 
work.* 


WASHINGTON  POST  AND  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL  OPPOSE 
TAX  LEASING 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  SEIBE31LING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  tax  leasing  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
recent  editorials  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Wall  Street  Journal  express- 
ing support  for  this  idea. 

The  Post  editorial  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  It  urges  caution  on  a 
simple  repeal  of  tax  leasing  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  fundamental  rethinking  of 
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last  year's  business  tax  cuts.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  all  corporations  have 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  in  recent 
years,  and  that  percentage  will  rise  as 
the  generous  business  tax  deductions 
Congress  approved  last  year  take 
effect.  Companies  with  no*  taxable 
income  obviously  cannot  use  acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  investments 
credits,  so  what  sense  does  it  make  for 
the  majority  of  corporations  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  major  Investment  in- 
centives Congress  approved  in  1981? 

While  I  strongly  object  to  the  tax- 
leasing  mechanism,  I  too  think  it  is 
imperative  that  Congress  find  a  way 
under  current  law  to  provide  tax-loss 
companies  with  the  tax  benefits  aris- 
ing from  their  productive  investments. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  repeal 
tax  leasing  and  instead  give  companies 
with  no  taxable  income  the  tax  bene- 
fits associated  with  their  productive 
investments  through  a  refundable  in- 
vestment credit.  A  refimdable  credit 
would  insure  that  only  the  tax-loss 
companies— the  ones  Congress  intend- 
ed to  help — receive  these  tax  l>enefits, 
which  would  eliminate  a  large  element 
of  waste  in  tax  leasing  and  help  re- 
store public  confidence  in  the  fairness 
of  our  tax  laws. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Secohd  Thoughts  on  the  Tax  Cut 

Congress  seems  to  be  having  second 
thoughts  about  the  rent-a-break  provision 
In  last  summer's  tax  bill.  That's  the  rule  al- 
lowing unprofitable  companies  to  auction 
off  their  tax  deductions,  through  intricate 
leases,  to  the  profitable  ones.  Sen.  Robert 
Dole,  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
threatens  imminent  revocation.  Many 
voters,  he  perceives,  find  it  scandalous  to 
allow  companies  to  avoid  taxation  through 
this  market  in  negotiable  tax  benefits.  But 
the  greater  scandal  is  the  basic  character  of 
the  new  law.  which  has  created  such  fat 
benefits  that  even  among  highly  profitable 
companies  there  are  some  with  excess  de- 
ductions to  sell  off. 

Within  Congress,  there  is  a  speading  real- 
ization that  the  1981  tax  cut  was  far  too 
large  and  far  too  reckless.  It's  not  this  or 
that  narrow  section  that's  making  trouble. 
It's  the  law's  fundamental  assault  on  the 
whole  principle  of  personal  and,  especially, 
corporate  income  taxation.  In  going  after 
the  rent-a-break  rule.  Sen.  E>ole  brings  to 
mind  the  driver  who,  having  run  the  truck 
smartly  and  squarely  into  a  tree,  is  now 
polting  aroimd  in  the  wreckage  looking  for 
the  jack,  with  the  thought  that  changing  a 
tire  might  put  a  better  appearance  on  the 
situation  when  the  owners  arrive.  It  demon- 
strates at  least  that  he  is  concerned,  as  sena- 
tors say,  and  is  responding  to  the  change  in 
circumstances. 

The  rent-a-break  rule  was  never  a  good 
idea,  but  now  that  it  is  law.  Congress  needs 
to  consider  carefully  the  consequences  of  re- 
voking it.  Selling  off  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  depreciation  deductions  has 
brought  important  help  to  some  companies 
that  desperately  needed  it— most  notably 
Chrysler.  It's  true  that  there  are  other  and 
far  less  wasteful  ways  to  keep  Chrysler 
going.  But  It's  also  true  that  those  other 
ways  would  require  congressional  action. 
and  In  Congress  a  lot  of  members,  especially 
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among  the  Republicans,  are  exceedingly 
eager  to  avoid  having  to  vote  on  another 
Chrysler  bail-out. 

Revocation  would  also  threaten  a  wave  of 
corporate  mergers.  Unable  to  use  the 
present  leases,  rich  companies  might  well 
buy  marginally  unprofitable  ones  to  get 
their  tax  advantages.  That  danger  has  been 
created,  not  by  the  rent-a-break  rule,  but  by 
the  gross  and  disproportionate  scale  of  the 
deductions  provided  in  the  new  law. 

When  it  was  first  passed,  tax  specialists  in 
Congress  shrugged  and  said  that  the  coun- 
try would  have  to  live  with  it.  Now,  half  a 
year  later,  they  see  that  the  country  can't 
live  with  it.  President  Reagan's  budget,  with 
Its  enormous  deficits  projected  endlessly 
ahead,  demonstrates  that  this  misconceived 
tax  law  leaves  him,  even  by  his  own  ac- 
counting, without  nearly  enough  money  to 
run  the  government.  The  rent-a-break  rule 
is  only  a  minor  part  of  the  trouble,  and 
abolishing  it  won't  help  much.  The  flaws  in 
the  1981  tax  law  lie  deeper,  and  the  remedy 
will  have  to  go  much  further. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
New  Lease  oh  Losers 

Recently,  IBM  bought  a  lot  of  machinery 
used  to  make  autos.  That's  right,  autos.  Are 
they  losing  their  conwrate  mind?  No, 
they're  losing  their  corporate  tax  liability. 

It's  all  perfectly  legal,  if  not  strictly  sensi- 
ble, thanks  to  a  little  scheme  dreamed  up  by 
corporate  lobbyists,  led  by  Charles  Walker, 
and  passed  by  Congress  last  year.  You  see, 
there  are  these  big  industries— autos  and 
steel,  for  example— which  are  not  exactly 
turning  profits.  The  good  news  is  that 
means  they  don't  pay  taxes;  the  bad  news  is 
that  they  can't  use  their  investment  tax 
credits.  So,  the  argument  ran,  why  not  allow 
them  to  sell  their  credits  to  companies 
which  are  profitable,  do  pay  taxes  and  so,  it 
goes  without  saying,  wish  to  decrease  their 
tax  liability? 

And  that  is  exactly  what  the  new  tax  leas- 
ing law  allows.  The  Unprofitable  Olass- 
Blowing  Company  can  buy  some  blowing 
machinery  and  sell  it  to  Profitable  Oil  Com- 
pany which  then  leases  it  back  to  Unprofit- 
able. Everybody  is  pleased  by  this  transac- 
tion: Unprofitable  gets  cash  flow  and  the 
blowing  machinery;  Profitable  gets  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  associated  with  the  pur- 
chase and.  depending  on  the  deal,  the  depre- 
ciation write-off  on  "its"  blowing  machin- 
ery. Congress  gets  a  buzs  for  pleasing  every- 
body and  the  lobbyists  all  get  a  bonus. 

This  arrangement  might,  however,  leave 
the  more  sensible  among  us  wondering  Just 
what  exactly  Is  going  on  here.  This  mischief 
had  its  beginnings  in  1962  when  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  was  created.  Its  purpose  was 
to  encourage  companies  to  invest  in  them- 
selves by  rewarding  them  with  a  tax  break 
on  such  investment.  Not  all  companies  are 
created  equal— that  is,  endowed  with  prof- 
its—so from  its  inception  there  were  compa- 
nies that  couldn't  take  advantage  of  the  tax 
break. 

Well,  the  more  sensible  observer  might 
ask.  if  Congress  is  committed  to  this  idea, 
why  not  have  the  Treasury  refund  the 
unused  credits  in  cash?  Politics,  that's  why. 
Such  an  arrangement  might,  after  all.  look 
too  much  like  a  direct  subsidy  or  even  a  mis- 
guided baUout. 

So  Congress  created  a  market  in  tax 
breaks  for  business  which,  when  combined 
with  the  new  ACRs— accelerated  cost  recov- 
ery—could reduce  even  the  most  profitable 
company's  tax  liability  to  zero.  But  now 
some     lawmakers     are     alarmed:     What? 
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Reduce  tax  liability  to  zero?  they  cry.  And 
hence  the  current  favorable  murmurtngs 
about  the  Reagan  budget  proposal  to  enact 
a  minimum  corporate  income  tax. 

There  is  an  easier  way  around  all  this,  of 
course.  Repeal  the  tax  leasing  law.  In  fact, 
it's  not  only  easier,  it  makes  good  sense.  The 
leasing  law  is  a  dud.  It  subsidizes  losers;  it 
subsidizes  winners  with  enough  overseas 
business  to  enjoy  foreign  tax  credits:  and  it 
arbitrarily  subsidizes  capital-intensive  Indus- 
tries over  labor-intensive  ones.  Better  still 
would  be  to  do  away  with  corporate  taxes 
for  everyone.  Then  corporations  could 
spend  their  time  and  money  investing  ac- 
cording to  business  considerations  rather 
than  according  to  tax  consequences:  and 
Congress  would  be  released  from  the  thank- 
less task  of  using  tax  policy  to  direct  invest- 
ment flows.  As  for  the  lobbyists,  they'll  just 
have  to  shift  for  themselves.  That  goes 
double  for  tax  lawyers  and  accountants.* 


doe  pubucation  questions 
operabhity  op  barnwell 
nuclear  fuel  plant 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OP  SOUTH  CAXOLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSFRBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  apparent  conflicting 
positions  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  with  respect  to  the  Barnwell 
Nuclear  Fuel  Plant  (BNPP),  a  private- 
ly-owned commercial  reprocessing  fa- 
cility located  in  Barnwell.  S.C. 

DOE'S  January  1982  publication,  en- 
titled "Worldwide  Nuclear  Power," 
which  is  published  by  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear 
Energy,  raises  the  fear  that  the  Bam- 
well  plant,  if  allowed  to  operate,  could 
suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  West 
VaUey  nuclear  plant,  which  was  closed 
in  1972  after  6  years  of  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Department  of 
Energy  report  seriously  questions  the 
advisability  of  completing  and  operat- 
ing the  Barnwell  facility— the  same  fa- 
cility for  which  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  requesting  $10  million  in 
fiscal  1983  funding  in  order  to  keep 
the  plant  open.  It  is  this  same  facility 
which  the  Department  is  actively  ad- 
vocating should  start  up  operations- 
yet  they  question  the  ability  of  the 
plant  to  successfully  operate  by  stat- 
ing that  because  of  "details  of  the 
design,  full-scale  operation  of  the 
plant  would  be  accompanied  from  the 
moment  of  startup  by  inordinately 
high  operation  and  maintenance 
risks." 

The  introduction  to  this  edition  of 
"Worldwide  Nuclear  Power"  (WNP) 
Includes  the  following  statement  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear 
Energy  of  the  Department  of  Energy: 
"Our  objective  in  the  publication  of 
WNP  is  to  provide  factual  Information 
on  nuclear  power  programs  and  poli- 
cies in  foreign  countries  to  U.S.  policy- 
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makers  in  the  Federal  Government 
who  are  instrumental  in  defining  the 
direction  of  nuclear  power  in  the 
United  States."  The  introduction  goes 
on  to  say.  "As  U.S.  nuclear  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  evolve  the  balance 
shifts  among  the  various  forces  which 
contribute  to  its  definition.  In  this 
connection,  a  familiarity  with  existing 
reprocessing  facilities  around  the 
world  and  plans  for  their  use  is  impor- 
tant. I  believe  you  will  find  this  article 
interesting." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  portion 
of  the  "Worldwide  Nuclear  Power" 
publication  which  relates  to  the  Bam- 
well  Nuclear  Fuel  Plant  so  that  my 
colleagues  can  be  made  aware  of  the 
potential  operating  problems  with  this 
facility  which  they  are  being  asked  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  fund  an 
additional  $10  million. 

BAKlfWKLL  NUCLEAIt  FUEL  PLANT 

The  BamweU  Nuclear  Fuel  Plant  (BNPP) 
was  buUt  and  Is  owned  by  Allied-Gulf  Nucle- 
ar Services  (AGNS).  which  Is  a  50-50  com- 
bine of  Allied  Chemical  Corporation  and  a 
second  combine  consisting  of  Gulf  OH  and 
Royal  Shell.  It  was  designed  as  a  commer- 
cial reprocessing  plant  to  reprocess  LWR 
spent  fuel  at  the  rate  of  1500  te/yr  for  com- 
pletion In  1974.  When  construction  was 
halted  in  1976.  work  was  largely  (>90  per- 
cent) complete  on  the  U/Pu  separations  fa- 
cility and  on  the  facility  to  convert  the 
uranyl  nitrate  product  to  UP..  New  regula- 
tions Issued  after  construction  was  well  ad- 
vanced forbid  the  shipment  of  plutonlum  as 
the  nitrate  and  require  that  high-level 
liquid  waste  (HLW)  be  solidified  within  5 
years  of  production. 

Although  the  cost  of  the  basic  plant,  ex- 
clusive of  the  product  conversion  and  high 
level  waste  tanks,  was  originally  estimated 
to  be  about  1300  million.  AGNS  has  spent 
nearly  $400  million  (costs  In  1978  dollars  In 
this   paragraph)   on   the   facility    to   date. 
Since  1977.  AGNS  annually  has  received  $13 
million  from  DOE  for  short  term  research 
activities  at  BNPP  principally   related  to 
safeguards    (e.g..    monitoring    Instrumenta- 
tion) and  spent  fuel  storage  (high  density, 
wet).  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $100 
million  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
plant  as  originally  designed.  An  additional 
$400  (±  $100)  mlUlon  Is  needed  to  Install  fa- 
cilities for  conversion  to  PuOi  and  for  HLW 
solidification:  most  of  the  cost  and  uncer- 
tainty are  associated  with  the  latter  process. 
AGNS  has  Indicated  a  desire  to  sell  the  fa- 
cility to  the  Government  for  $300  million: 
and  If  Its  annual  subsidy  Is  eliminated,  It 
may  abandon  the  facility.  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  buy  the  plant.  AGNS  would 
consider  operating  it  under  contract.   Be- 
cause of  a  highly  competitive  situation  that 
existed  between  AGNS  and  ARCO.  both  of 
which    sought    reprocessing    contracts    at 
rates  of  $20-50 /kg  with  electric  utilities,  the 
plant  design  was  strongly  Influenced  so  as  to 
minimize  capital  costs.  If  the  plant  Is  moth- 
balled,  GAO  estimates  that  4  years  will  be 
required  to  return  it  to  operating  condition. 
However,  because  of  fundamental  philo- 
sophical,  dimensional   and  fabrication  de- 
tails of  the  design,  full  scale  operation  of 
the  plant  would  be  accompanied  from  the 
moment  of  startup  by  Inordinately  high  op- 
eration and  maintenance  (outage  time  and 
cost)  risks.  With  respect  to  operation  and 
maintenance,   the   BNPP  design   and   con- 
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structjon  is  unfortunately  no  better  than 
that  of  the  NFS  plant  (West  Valley)  in  the 
event  of  mishaps  in  the  liquid  handling 
parts.  The  cells  and  contained  equipment 
were  not  deejigned  for  remote  maintenance, 
nor.  it  seems,  was  adequate  attention  given 
to  space  and  other  details  for  direct  mainte- 
nance. Solid  piping  and  welding,  with  inad- 
equate space  within  the  cells,  complicates 
reasonable  modes  of  recovery  from  severe 
contamination  or  damage  events.  Experi- 
ence elsewhere  indicates  that  these  are  im- 
portant considerations.  However.  AGNS  is 
confident  that  measures  were  taken  in  the 
design  to  assure  continuous  integral  func- 
tioning of  the  equipment  and  control  and 
movement  of  the  process  streams,  such  that 
maintenance  considerations  over  a  period  of 
years  will  be  minimal.  In  its  design  philoso- 
phy, the  AGNS  objective  was  "the  plant 
should  be  maintenance-free,  rather  than  de- 
signed for  maintenance." 

These  potential  operating  problems,  com- 
bined with  the  previously  described  licens- 
ing problems,  are  of  sufficient  magnitude 
that  independent  groups  which  have  re- 
viewed the  BNFP  are  fearful  that  it  could 
suffer  the  same  fate  as  NFS's  West  Valley 
plant  and  give  the  Industry  a  further  black 
eye.  Specifically,  they  fear  that  the  first  se- 
rious contamination  in  the  liquid  section  of 
the  facility  might  require  that  the  entire 
plant  be  written  off  from  further  fuel 
reprocessing  and,  perhaps,  other  uses  as 
well.  Thus,  the  question  arises  as  to  wheth- 
er the  BNPP  should  ever  be  completed  and 
be  permitted  to  start  up.» 
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prophet;  Richard  A.  Petersen,  oriental 
guide;  Frederick  H.  Wackerhagen,  ori- 
ental guide:  Donald  E.  Meyer,  treasur- 
er; and  Claude  L.  Jelen,  recorder.* 


WHY  KID  GLOVES? 


SHRINERS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  special  pleasure  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  F^jqua)  in  rec- 
ognizing the  fine  work  of  the  Shriners 
of  North  America.  As  a  member  of  the 
Tangier  Temple  in  Omaha,  Nebr..  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  organi- 
zation. 

The  exceptional  success  of  the 
Shrine's  philanthropic  efforts  results 
from  the  dedicated  and  determined 
work  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Individ- 
uals across  the  Nation.  The  Shrine's 
most  notable  endeavor  is  our  network 
of  hospitals  to  care  for  crippled  chil- 
dren; these  hospitals  are  a  message  of 
hope  and  promise  to  thousands  of  chil- 
dren that  need  our  help  to  lead  full 
and  productive  lives.  Surely,  this  gift 
of  care  and  rehabilitation— at  no  cost 
to  patients,  their  families,  or  any  third 
party— is  a  shining  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  volun- 
tary effort  and  individual  contribu- 
tion. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
a  few  of  these  concerned  individuals 
who  have  recently  been  elected  as  offi- 
cials of  the  Tangier  Temple  in  Omaha: 
Martin  F.  Thompson,  potentate; 
Charles  L.  Gordon,  chief  rabban; 
Harlan  M.  Nelson,  assistant  rabban; 
Clarence  C.  Turner,  high  priest  and 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Anthony  Lewis,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  questioning  the  press  for  not 
being  sufficiently  critical  of  the  blun- 
ders which  mark  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Lewis  cites  several  examples  of 
the  administration's  record  of  vacilla- 
tion and  incompetence:  a  budget  defi- 
cit in  excess  of  $100  billion,  the  most 
severe  recession  in  years,  an  incoher- 
ent foreign  policy  formulated  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  by  aides  pursuing  opposite 
goals,  a  dangerously  vacillating  policy 
on  disarmament,  ill-informed  or  ill- 
conceived  policies  in  the  sensitive  area 
of  race  discrimination,  and  a  confused 
and  weak  approach  toward  martial  law 
in  Poland.  Despite  the  absolute  failure 
with  which  the  Administration  has 
handled  these  issues,  the  press,  says 
Mr,  Lewis,  continues  to  "take  it  easy 
on  Mr.  Reagan." 

Mr.  Lewis  argues  that  the  press  is 
gingerly  treating  the  administration 
because  many  of  the  reporters  who 
watch  Mr.  Reagan  are  frightened  by 
what  they  see.  As  Mr.  Lewis  notes: 

They  see  a  man  with  an  anecdotal  view  of 
the  world,  who  may  apply  in  El  Salvador 
lessons  of  imagined  history  in  Vietnam. 
They  see  a  man  who  gives  simplistic  jmswers 
to  complicated  questions.  They  care  about 
their  country,  and  they  find  it  too  upsetting 
to  acknowledge— to  the  public  or  to  them- 
selves—that the  enormous  power  of  its  lead- 
ership is  in  such  hands. 

I  commend  Mr.  Lewis'  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Why  the  Kid  Gloves? 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  February  21.— Blunder.  Incoher- 
ence and  policy  disaster  Increasingly  mark 
the  Reagan  Presidency.  The  reporters  and 
editors  who  watch  official  Washington 
know  how  bad  it  is,  but  they  are  not  really 
saying  it  on  television  or  in  the  papers. 
They  are  still  giving  Ronald  Reagan  a  cush- 
ion. 

Taking  it  easy  on  Mr.  Reagan?  The  press 
will  resent  the  charge,  and  deny  it.  But  give 
It  a  simple  test.  Imagine  how  the  press 
would  be  treating  Jimmy  Carter  If  he  had 
been  President  for  a  year  and  the  record 
looked  something  like  this: 

The  Federal  budget  was  headed  for  a  $100 
billion  deficit,  with  more  of  the  same  for 
years  ahead. 

The  country  was  In  a  severe  recession,  the 
housing  and  automobile  industries  facing 
calamity. 
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In  a  crucial  area  of  American  interest,  the 
Middle  East,  the  President  had  no  policy 
and  his  subordinates  were  In  open  conflict. 

The  President  had  made  one  major  deci- 
sion on  strategic  weapons— and  then 
changed  it  drastically,  twice. 

Despite  months  of  warning,  a  Polish  mili- 
tary crackdown  had  caught  Washington  un- 
prepared and  without  an  agreed  alliance  re- 
sp>onse. 

In  the  sensitive  area  of  race,  the  President 
had  ordered  a  sharp  change  of  policy  on  the 
basis  of  legal  advice  so  bad  that  officials 
quickly  had  to  look  for  a  way  out. 

No  one  can  doubt  what  the  press  would  be 
doing  to  Jimmy  Carter  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  savaging  him  as  Incom- 
petent and  vacillating.  It  would  be  treating 
him  with  contempt,  mocking  him  in  stories 
about  "killer  rabbits."  It  would  be  writing 
darkly  about  the  disarray  in  Washington. 

But  that  record  Is  not  Jimmy  Carter's.  It 
Is  Ronald  Reagan's,  every  item  of  it. 

President  Reagan  presides  over  the  big- 
gest budget  deficit  and  the  worst  recession 
In  years. 

President  Reagan  has  gone  a  year  without 
a  Middle  East  policy,  changing  signals  again 
and  again;  arm  Jordan,  don't  arm  Jordan: 
tilt  to  the  Arabs,  reassure  Israel:  strategic 
understanding,  no  understanding. 

President  Reagan  decided  last  October  to 
put  MX  missiles  In  super-hso-dened  Titan 
silos.  Then  he  moved  them  to  Mlnuteman 
silos.  Then  he  abandoned  the  Idea  of  fur- 
ther hardening.  The  changes  have  trans- 
formed the  character  of  the  weapon,  dan- 
gerously so.  without  any  explanation  or  evi- 
dence of  thought. 

President  Reagan  had  months  to  try  to 
head  off  disaster  In  Poland,  or  to  prepare  a 
response.  He  did  neither. 

President  Reagan  ordered  tax  exemptions 
given  to  racist  schools,  on  legal  grounds  that 
courts  had  consistently  rejected  and  that 
soon  collapsed  on  the  Administration  law- 
yers who  had  pushed  the  argiunent. 

The  vacillation  and  Incompetence  in  that 
record  surely  matched  the  worst  any  recent 
Administration  has  offered.  And  on  top  of  it 
there  Is  the  disturbing  evidence  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's personal  failure  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  of  the  country's  problems. 

His  performance  at  last  week's  press  con- 
ference was  so  feeble  that  his  own  support- 
ers were  worried.  He  called  the  conference 
at  a  time  when  El  Salvador  and  the  econo- 
my were  bound  to  be  the  main  concerns, 
and  then  he  declined  to  say  anything  of  sub- 
stance about  either.  He  answered  a  serious 
question  with  an  awkward  Joke.  He  gave  a 
potted  history  of  Vietnam  that  was  not  just 
wrong  but  preposterous. 

Yet  the  press  still  holds  back  from  giving 
an  unvarnished  picture  of  this  President. 
The  substance  of  his  policies  Is  thoroughly 
explored,  but  his  competence  Is  not.  Even  In 
commenting  on  the  disastrous  press  confer- 
ence last  week  the  press  was  muted.  It 
sounded  embarrassed,  almost  protective. 

Why?  That  is  the  Interesting  question. 
Why  are  editors  still  treating  Mr.  Reagan  so 
gingerly? 

One  reason  may  be  respect  for  his  politi- 
cal success.  He  won  big  In  1980.  He  won 
again  last  year  in  the  Congressional  tax  and 
budget  battle.  He  has  a  political  legitimacy 
that  may  well  make  the  press  shy. 

Second,  some  In  the  press  may  worry  be- 
cause their  views  on  Issues  are  more  liberal 
than  the  President's.  If  they  do  tough  sto- 
ries on  his  handling  of  the  job.  they  fear, 
they  may  be  accused  of  treating  him  unfair- 
ly because  they  do  not  agree  with  his  alms— 
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accused,  that  is,  of  being  Insufficiently  ob- 
jective. 

But  I  think  a  third  reason,  little  recog- 
nized, may  be  the  most  Important.  Some  of 
the  reporters  and  editors  who  watch  Mr. 
Reagan  are  frightened  by  what  they  see. 
They  see  a  man  who  acts  without  real  infor- 
mation. They  see  a  man  with  an  anecdotal 
view  of  the  world,  who  may  apply  in  EH  Sal- 
vador lessons  of  imagined  history  in  Viet- 
nam. They  see  a  man  who  gives  simplistic 
answers  to  complicated  questions.  They  care 
about  their  country,  and  they  find  it  too  up- 
setting to  acknowledge— to  the  public  or  to 
themselves— that  the  enormous  power  of  its 
leadership  is  In  such  hands.* 


POET  LAUREATE  OF  OSAGE 
BEACH 


HON.  WENDELL  BAILEY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  it  Is  my  pleasure  to 
insert  in  the  Record  two  poems  com- 
posed by  a  very  talented  constituent  of 
mine.  Mr.  Marcellus  Bosworth.  "Poet 
Laureate  of  Osage  Beach,"  was  gra- 
cious enough  to  pass  them  along  to 
me.  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  agree  that  he  captures  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  many  Americans  in 
his  work. 

Where  have  all  the  statesmen  gone- 

Those  men  of  Yesteryear 
Who  stood  above  temptation's  call, 

Immune  to  threat  or  fear? 
Spurred  by  their  love  of  Liberty 

They  dared  to  take  a  stand 
That  Freedom  also  makes  a  claim 

We  meet  its  stem  demand. 
Yet  men  today,  both  great  and  small. 

Give  way  to  graft  and  greed 
As  if  the  money  and  the  name 

Supplies  our  every  need. 
O!  for  a  better  breed  of  men 

Who,  filled  with  high  esteem 
Would  meet  the  challenge  of  our  day. 

Perpetuate  the  Dream! 
These  times  severely  try  men's  souls- 

And  many  faU  the  test; 
But  surely  somewhere  someone  waits 

To  rise  above  the  rest! 

Who  will  answer-who  will  dare 

To  walk  where  statesmen  lead; 
To  fight  for  Right  and  Righteousness 

In  this,  our  time  of  need? 

A  Time  To  Build 
Weep  now,  O  Egypt:  let  your  hot  tears  rain 
Upon  the  early  grave  of  your  great  leader 
slain. 
Mourn  for  the  cruel  sudden  fate 
That  brought  him  to  the  Eternal  Gate 
Cry  to  Sahara's  sad  and  shifting  sand 
The  grief  that  grips  your  ancient  Muslim 
land. 
Weep  by  the  Nile  and  in  each  city  street 
Wherever  well-meaning  men  and  women 
meet. 
Bemoan  the  sad  and  senseless  loss 
Of  him  who  bravely  bore  your  cross. 
Then  when  all  your  tears  at  last  are  shed 
And  the  Requiem  sung  and  the  last  rites 
said, 
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Look  to  your  Future  where  Fate  shall  find 

New  visions,  new  boundaries  of  the  mind- 

A  future  fair  as  all  your  glorious  Past 

Where  nations  shall  [tonder  amazed,  aghast 

At   the   glory  of  Egypt   throughout   the 

years 
That  has  been  nursed  and  nourished  by 
her  tears; 
And  risen  to  build  and  build  and  build  again 
Her  cities  and  mosques  across  her  vast  ter- 
rain 
Weep  now  no  more.  O  land  of  Pharaonic 

kings: 
Strive  now  for  greater  glorious  things; 
Gird  up  your  spirit,  lift  your  eyes 
To  find  where  your  true  kismet  lies: 
Replace   the   tears   with   grim,   determined 

gleEun 
To  seek  on  land,  on  sea,  in  space 
Fruition  of  the  heritage  of  your  Race! 

—Marcellus  Bosworth. 

Bos  WORTH'S  Work  in  Federal  Records 
(By  Candace  Kacena) 

Words  are  magic  to  Marcellus  Bosworth. 
His  love  for  the  rhythmic  beat  poetry  has 
compelled  him  to  write  hundreds  of  verses 
during  the  past  60  years  or  more. 

Bosworth,  of  Osage  Beach,  has  two  book£ 
of  poetry  under  his  belt  and  enough  more 
recent  poems— over  a  ream  stuffed  in  a  file 
folder— to  fill  a  couple  of  more  books. 

The  poet's  intuitive  slices  of  American 
life,  his  views  of  world  happenings  and  the 
state  of  our  nation  over  the  years  have 
sprinkled  him  with  honors. 

A  recent  requiem  for  the  late  Anwar 
Sadat  was  entered  into  the  U.S.  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Rep.  Wendell  Bailey.  The 
poem  expresses  sadness  for  the  premature 
death  of  Egypt's  leader,  but  calls  upon  the 
country  to  wipe  away  the  tears  and  look 
toward  the  future. 

Bosworth  said  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  poem 
to  Sadat's  wife. 

The  entry  into  the  Congressional  Record 
was  the  fourth  in  recent  years.  Poems  about 
the  death  of  Sen.  Jerry  Litton,  the  death  of 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  one  entitled 
"Where  Have  All  the  Statesmen  Gone?" 
also  are  now  on  record  in  the  national  book. 

The  title  he  uses  in  his  regular  contribu- 
tions to  the  Lake  Sun,  Poet  Laureate  of 
Osage  Beach,  is  not  one  Bosworth  chose  for 
himself.  It  was  an  honor  bestowed  by  the 
Osage  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1975. 

At  that  time,  Bosworth  read  his  poetry  for 
local  civic  groups  and  taught  a  poetry  ap- 
preciation class  at  city  hall. 

The  public's  interest  in  poetry,  however, 
has  diminished  a  great  deal  since  the  days 
Marcellus  crept  away  from  high  school 
study  hall  to  read  the  classic  poets  In  the  li- 
brary across  the  street. 

"People  today  are  not  that  interested  in 
poetry.  They'd  rather  spend  their  money  on 
other  things  than  a  book  of  poetry."  he 
added. 

The  poet  would  no  doubt  love  to  see  a  re- 
vival In  the  Interest  of  poetry.  Marcellus' 
fondness  of  "playing  with  words"  and  plac- 
ing his  works  In  new  muscial  verse  is  some- 
thing he  would  like  to  share  with  the  public 
again. 

His  comments  on  America  have  come  from 
many  sources.  "I  keep  abreast  of  the  times. " 
he  said,  "Someone  will  say  something,  or 
give  me  an  idea,  and  I  sit  down  and  work  it 
out." 

While  it  takes  some  persons  hours  to  com- 
pose a  letter.  Bosworth  can  often  write  out 
a  poem  in  longhand  in  five  to  10  minutes. 
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He  keepa  his  handwritten  poems  in  spiral 
notebooks  and  then  types  them  out.  keeping 
a  copy  in  a  file  folder. 

The  urge  to  write  has  been  known  to  keep 
him  up  at  night.  "Sometimes  I  wake  up  at 
two  or  three  o'clock  and  If  I  don't  write 
down  the  idea,  it's  gone  the  next  morning. ' 

Along  with  poetry  and  his  second  love, 
fishing  with  his  wife.  Irene.  Marcellus  has 
started  yet  another  project— a  biographical 
novel  about  changes  in  the  Midwest  dairy 
industry  since  the  early  1900s.  Through  his 
own  experiences  raised  on  an  East  St.  Louis 
dairy  farm.  Bosworth  hopes  to  give  some  in- 
sight as  to  changes  In  dairying,  as  well  as 
the  growth  of  East  St.  Louis.* 


PTC  USED  CAR  RULE 
STATEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  HKW  TORK 
JH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr,  SCHEUER.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Transportation,  and  Tourism 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce held  hearings  on  the  FTC  used 
car  rule.  I  would  like  to  submit  at  this 
time  a  copy  of  the  statement  I  made 
before  the  subcommittee  concerning 
my  strong  opposition  to  any  attempt 
to  weaken  this  proposed  rule: 

Rkmakks  on  THX  FTC  Used  Car  Rule 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  H.  Con.  Res.  254 
and  H.  Con.  Res.  256.  both  of  which  seek  to 
destroy  a  modest  Pederal  Trade  Commission 
Rule  designed  to  provide  consumers  with  a 
minimal  amount  of  required  information 
when  purchasing  a  used  automobile. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  used  car 
rule  before  this  committee  is  a  reasonable 
proposal  that  would  place  little.  If  any. 
burden  on  used  car  dealers,  other  than 
treating  customers  with  honesty,  not  con- 
cealing any  major  'known'  defects  and  not 
misrepresenting  the  nature  of  warranty  cov- 
erage. 

Hardly  an  onerous  standard. 

Tet.  for  most  of  the  past  several  years, 
what  was  once  a  strong  consumer  protection 
measure  has  been  subjected  to  a  relentless 
and  merciless  attack  by  special  Interests 
who  have  succeeded  In  graduaUy  forcing  the 
FTC  to  scale  back  on  this  rule. 

These  special  Interests  seem  intent  on  es- 
tablishing a  new  slogan  in  the  marketplace 
of  American  commerce:  Let  The  Buyer  Be 
Unaware! 

The  latest  incarnation  of  this  rule — even 
in  its  anemic  and  watery  version— still  repre- 
sents the  last  line  of  defense  for  the  con- 
sumer in  dealing  with  an  industry  whose 
reputation  for  abusing  the  public  is  a  well- 
earned  one. 

The  evidence  clearly  Indicates  that  con- 
sumers are  frequently  deceived  by  used  car 
dealers.  The  FTC's  own  rulemaking  record 
shows  that  'more  than  20%  of  the  time  used 
car  dealers  misrepresented  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  cars  they  sold.'  And  In  more 
than  one-third  of  the  transactions,  the  writ- 
ten warranties  differed  from  the  dealer's 
representation. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  told  that  as  long  as 
the  FTC  did  not  indirectly  require  dealers 
to  warrant  their  vehicles,  the  Industry 
would  not  oppose  the  rule. 
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Now  we  are  told  that  used  car  dealers 
cannot  live  with  even  a  watered  down  rule 
that  simply  requires  them  to  tell  the  truth. 
Industry  representatives  argue  that  this 
rule  would  somehow  require  them  to  con- 
duct inspections  of  the  cars  they  offer  for 
sale. 

The  rule  does  not  require  dealers  to  in- 
spect cars.  Section  455.6  states:  'You  are  not 
required  to  Inspect  but  you  are  required  to 
disclose  on  the  buyer's  guide  any 
defects  ...  if  known.' 

We  have  Indeed  arrived  at  a  sorry  state  of 
affairs  when  Congress  acts  to  prevent  the 
American  consumer  from  being  given  basic 
information  from  used  car  dealers.  How  are 
we  to  explain  to  our  constituents  that  we 
failed  so  miserably  to  protect  their  Inter- 
ests? 

Is  there  any  member  of  this  panel,  or  this 
Congress,  who  doubts  that  if  this  issue  were 
put  to  a  vote  of  the  American  public,  it 
would  be  supported  overwhelmingly?  Can 
there  be  any  question  In  our  minds? 

One  additional  personal  note. 

As  you  know,  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee which  reported  the  FTC  Im- 
provements Act,  which  Included  the  legisla- 
tive veto  mechanism  we  are  employing 
today.  Although  I  had  significant  personal 
reservations  about  the  legislative  veto,  I  was 
convinced  that  an  overwhelming  number  of 
members  supported  the  legislative  veto  and 
the  Commission  would  not  survive  If  we  did 
not  include  such  a  provision  in  the  final  bill. 

We  were  advised  that  the  legislative  veto 
would  allow  Congress  to  play  a  reasoned,  re- 
sp>onsible  role  in  the  regulatory  process. 

Looking  at  the  perverse  attempts  being 
made  to  destroy  this  rule.  I  am  forced  to 
conclude,  that  the  process  surrounding  this 
resolution  has  not  met  that  standards.* 
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PATTERNS  OF  RECENT  WORLD 
HISTORY 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  debate  over  aid  to  El  Salvador, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
so-called  civil  war  is  following  a  very 
disturbing  pattern  of  recent  world  his- 
tory. 

Even  some  Members  of  Congress 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  El  Sal- 
vador problem  is  unrelated  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  stated  desire  to  export 
their  revolution  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

But  how  much  proof  do  you  need. 
We  saw  what  happened  in  Eastern 
Europe;  we  saw  what  happened  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and  we've  seen  what 
has  been  going  on  in  Central  America. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  is  an 
experienced  world  observer.  His  recent 
editorial  concerning  communism  in 
Central  America  puts  the  entire  ques- 
tion in  the  proper  context.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  editorial  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  fellow  Members. 


COKMXTVISM  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(By  WUllam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

New  YoRX.~The  battle  for  Central  Amer- 
ica has  begun  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  in  a  tough  tussle  with  the  Congress 
to  increase  aid  to  the  embattled  government 
In  El  Salvador  fighting  off  well-supplied 
communist-led  guerrillas.  Unfortunately, 
most  people  here  at  home  don't  appreciate 
the  great  stakes  Involved  in  the  region  of 
seven  small  republics  at  our  backdoor. 

But  these  countries,  which  have  been  In- 
dependent for  150  years  or  more,  are  of  In- 
calculable strategic  value.  One.  Nicaragua, 
was  detached  from  the  mainstream  by  the 
Cuban-fomented  revolution  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  El  Salvador  is  the  most  populous 
with  nearly  S  million  people.  If  it  falls,  all 
Central  America  is  up  for  grabs.  Even 
Mexico,  with  its  enormous  oil  reserves,  is 
under  the  aggressive  revolutionary  gun. 

This  is  known  in  Soviet  practice  as 
"salami  slicing."  The  idea  was  first  revealed 
to  a  stunned  Western  world  when  a  tiny 
Communist  Party  together  with  the  armed 
might  of  the  Red  Army  staged  a  coup 
against  a  democratically-elected  government 
in  Hungary  In  1947.  Nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant elected  deputies  were  arrested  first  and 
shipped  off  to  the  TJ.S.S.R.  Pew  were  ever 
heard  of  again.  Into  their  absent  places 
communists  and  their  stooges  were  moved. 
Presto!  A  so.called  "people's  government" 
was  Installed. 

Chief  salami  sllcer  was  austere  Mikhail 
Suslov  who,  for  50  years,  intrigued  and  plot- 
ted assassinations  to  preserve  and  expand 
power  where  the  Russians  had  even  a  toe- 
hold. Suslov  died  in  Moscow  the  other  day 
but  his  macabre  handiwork  survives  today 
around  the  world,  including  defiant  Poland 
and  in  El  Salvador. 

As  the  chief  theoretician  of  the  Soviet 
party  and  mastermind  of  destabilizing  gov- 
ernments abroad.  Suslov  gave  unstinted  en- 
couragement to  Fidel  Castro  and  his  broth- 
er. Raul,  trained  by  the  KOB.  Suslov  appar- 
ently was  the  only  top  member  of  the  Polit- 
buro who  urged  the  late  Nikita  Khrushchev 
to  defy  the  U.S.  during  the  missile  crisis  of 
1962.  Suslov  lost— but  didn't  forget.  He  later 
swung  the  opposition  against  Khrushchev 
and  In  favor  of  present  bigwig  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev. 

A  grateful  Brezhnev  gave  Suslov  open- 
ended  license  to  cement  Soviet  policy,  par- 
ticularly where  it  harmed  U.S.  Interests. 
That's  how  the  Kremlin  persuaded  Castro 
to  dispatch  Cuban  foreign  legions  abroad— 
to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Then,  he  en- 
couraged both  Castros  and  their  trusted  em- 
issaries to  beeome  Involved  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  was  an  original  Suslov  suggestion 
that  they  help  the  Sandinistas  revolt  in 
Nicaragua  first.  The  Castro  brothers  first 
opted  for  El  Salvador  but  Suslov  stuck  to 
his  salami  tactics.  Today,  Fidel  Castro  is  the 
revolutionary  disease  carrier,  a  sort  of  "Ty- 
phoid Mary."  in  the  region.  As  Professor 
Jeffrey  Hut,  of  Dartmouth,  proposed  in  a 
recent  column  for  King  Features,  while 
Poland  is  in  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 
Cuba  is  In  ours  and  very  remote  from  the 
centers  of  Kremlin  military  muscle.  There- 
fore, Hart  reasons,  and  I  heartily  agree,  why 
don't  we  put  a  real  squeeze  on  Cuba?  It  has 
Just  received  63  tons  of  fresh  Soviet  arma- 
ments backed  by  several  squadrons  of  new 
MiO-238.  Some  of  those  MiGs.  by  the  way. 
had  the  audacity  to  penetrate  our  own  U.S. 
airspace  on  reconnaissance  missions  to  spy 
out  some  of  our  maneuvers.  They  were  es- 
corted by  Navy  planes  back  toward  their 
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Cuban  bases.  The  Caribbean  region,  in  fact 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere,  is  essential- 
ly part  of  our  "Sphere  of  Influence"  and  we 
should  make  our  position  in  that  regard 
clear  to  the  atheists  In  the  Kremlin. 

Yet  all  the  indications  are  that  conditions 
In  El  Salvador  are  fast  deteriorating.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Haig  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  a  robust  defense  of 
President  Reagan's  urging  of  Congress  for 
more  assistance  to  EH  Salvador,  that  the 
U.S.  Intends  to  thwart  the  rebels.  He  hinted 
at  "whatever  means"  may  be  necessary 
which  promptly  alarmed  some  critics  to 
mean  the  use  of  our  troops. 

Secretary  Halg  asserted  that  he  wasn't 
about  to  spell  out  options  available  to  us 
and  also  refused  to  say  whether  we'd  con- 
template sending  combat  troops.  The  presi- 
dent, a  few  days  earlier,  certified  that  the  ci- 
vilian Junta  of  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  was  making  progress  toward  human 
rights. 

For  the  El  Salvadoran  government,  it's  a 
time  of  terrible  stress.  Its  preparations  for 
democratic  elections  in  March  are  under 
way  even  as  guerrilla  forces  launch  new  of- 
fensives and  have  managed  to  destroy  at 
least  half  the  government's  air  force  in  a 
derrlng-do  raid.  President  Reagan  figures  El 
Salvador  needs  an  Increase  of  $100  million 
now  and  an  overaU  total  of  $300  million  by 
1983  In  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
beat  back  forces  supplied  by  Cuba,  Nicara- 
gua and  behind  them,  the  Soviet  Union. 

It's  distressing  that  rightist  governmental 
forces  and  some  so-called  private  armies 
have  resorted  to  wanton  killings  as  they 
searched  for  guerrillas,  who  have  preyed 
brutally  on  the  fears  of  peasants  and  many 
townsfolk.  Of  course,  a  danger  always  lurks 
that  our  own  government  might  become  too 
deeply  Involved  in  El  Salvador  and  lose  out 
In  the  long  run.  Still,  I  believe  it's  a  positive 
sign  that  the  El  Salvadoran  government  ar- 
rested six  soldiers  for  slaying  three  U.S. 
nuns  and  a  lay-worker.  It  tries,  perhaps 
awkwardly,  to  avoid  extremism  while  the 
guerrillas  kill  at  will  and  blame  the  EI  Sal- 
vadoran government  for  extremism. 

This  kill  and  accuse  the  other  guy  ploy  is 
part  of  the  "salami  slicing"  method  advocat- 
ed and  practiced  so  amorally  by  Suslov  in 
furthering  Soviet  power  positions.  The  ap- 
plication is  a  first  cousin  to  the  big  lie  In- 
vented by  Hitler.  It's  very  complicated  to 
figure  out  in  many  of  the  ripped-up  coun- 
try's areas  who  is  doing  what  to  whom  and 
why.  I  don't  pretend  to  offer  a  solution.  I'm 
only  setting  out  some  of  the  historical  back- 
ground and  how  this  frightful  mess  came 
about  to  help  you  better  imderstand  when 
you  read  dispatches  from  the  area. 

What  is  clear  to  me,  however,  is  that  the 
encroachment  by  the  Soviet  tmlon  through 
Its  surrogates  must  be  excised  in  Central 
America  as  a  surgeon  would  remove  a  can- 
cerous growth. 

Left  alone,  it  will  not  wither  or  go  away, 
but  will,  sooner  than  later,  infect  us  alL* 


AMERICAN  CONDEMNATION  OP 
SOVIET  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
POLAND 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  indi- 
vidual Americans,  and  their  Oovem- 
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ment.  continue  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  puppet  regime  in  Poland 
for  the  repressive  reaction  to  the 
emergence  of  a  truly  free  trade  imion 
movement  in  that  unhappy  country.  I 
wish  to  conmiend  and  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  the  basic  thrust  of  U.S.  policy 
which  is  designed  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  and  to  develop  as  unified  a  re- 
sponse as  possible  among  the  NATO 
allies. 

Developing  a  unified  and  relatively 
strong  response  among  the  allies  is  a 
most  important  Ingredient  In  our 
policy,  and  I  applaud  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  in  that  direction.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  remain  frustrated  in 
its  ambitions  in  the  West  as  long  as 
the  Atlantic  alliance  remains  strong. 

Ehrentually,  Poland  along  with  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  and  perhaps 
East  Germany,  will  Join  Yugoslavia  in 
a  less  restrictive  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  country  ought  to 
know  that  it  does  not  need  a  feudal 
empire  to  guarantee  its  security  as  the 
21st  century  approaches.  Its  interests 
should  not  be  served  by  crushing  the 
natural  aspirations  of  people  who  are 
Western  in  history  and  orientation 
and  who  will  not  have  their  basic 
human  and  political  rights  denied. 

Poles  8U-e  a  free  people,  caught  up  in 
a  nightmare  that  may  last  for  some 
years  to  come,  but  they  will  regain 
their  freedom.  It  is  important  that 
America,  and  the  Free  World,  let  the 
Soviet  Union  understand  that  their 
contention  that  the  Yalta  Agreement 
set  the  fate  of  Elastem  Europe  for  all 
time  is  not  acceptable.  We  do  not  ac- 
quiesce in  this  Soviet  view  of  Yalta  as 
permanently  dividing  Europe  into  two 
blocs.  There  should  be  no  long  shadow 
of  Yalta  which  prevents  Poles  and 
other  East  EKiropeans  from  their  natu- 
ral aspirations  for  free  iK>litlcal  insti- 
tutions and  the  self  determination  of 
peoples. 

No  empire  is  eternal,  as  history 
teaches,  and  it  would  serve  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world  if 
Soviet  doctrine  could  permit  the  devel- 
opment free  political  institutions  in 
that  part  of  its  Empire  where  Western 
governmental  tradition  exists. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  providing 
effective  support  for  the  Polish  demo- 
cratic impulse  is  through  constant, 
vigorous,  and  consistent  multilateral 
denunciations  of  Soviet  behavior.  We 
should  also  strive  to  use  economic 
pressure  where  it  is  appropriate  and 
effective  and  able  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  NATO  allies.* 
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BUILDING  UP  OUR  INDUSTRY 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PDERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  24,  1982,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Til  Industries,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Alfred  J.  Roach,  wrote  an  open  letter 
to  President  Reagan  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

A  big  issue  on  the  Hill  these  days 
and  of  main  concern  is  the  weakening 
of  our  industries  and  the  decline  of 
business  which  unfortimately  has  left 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans  out  of 
work  and  our  economy  in  a  downspin. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Roach  discussed 
the  development  of  our  industry  for 
the  last  decades,  the  reasons  for  its  de- 
cline and  proposes  some  ideas  of  how 
to  rebuild  our  economic  strength. 
These  ideas  deserve  our  attention.  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Roach's  article  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record. 

(Advertisement  From  the  New  York  Times, 
Sunday.  Jan.  24.  1982] 

An  Urgent  Message  to  the  President  and 
THE  Congress  op  the  United  States  op 
America 

(By  Alfred  J.  Roach.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  TII  Industries.  Inc.) 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

pear! 

Not  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  told  our 
nation,  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
fear  itself",  has  fear  gripped  so  many  of  our 
people.  We  Americans  responded  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  remarks  with  deep  faith 
and  great  determination.  We  built  the 
mightiest  Industrial  and  military  complex 
known  to  man.  And  we  went  on  to  victory. 

WAR  WITH  JAPAN— THEN  AND  NOW 

Four  decades  ago  we  went  to  war  with 
Japan,  following  "the  day  of  Infamy"  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Today  we  are  again  at  war 
with  Japan— this  time  an  undeclared  eco- 
nomic war— and  the  outlook  Is  grim.  I  am 
not  against  Japan's  prosperity.  But  I  am 
outraged  that  it  Is  they  who  are  prospering 
at  our  expense;  especially  when  we  consider 
Japan's  broad  economic  progranis:  organiz- 
ing government,  industry,  labor,  education 
and  banking  with  the  objective  of  full  em- 
ployment for  the  Japanese  people.  At  the 
same  time,  our  Oovemment  api>ear8  bent  on 
destroying  our  economy.  We  have  nine  mil- 
lion, four  hundred  thousand  unemployed 
people.  Japan  has  virtually  none. 

JAPAN'S  STRATBCT 

Japan  does  not  hide  its  strategy  for  win- 
ning the  economic  war.  It  Is  reported  to  us 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and  on  the  air 
waves.  Thank  God  for  our  free  press.  With- 
out it.  most  of  us  would  be  unaware  of  the 
catastrophe  upon  us.  The  Japanese  inter- 
viewed by  Businet*  Week  (December  14, 
1981)  have  revealed  their  plan  for  a  take- 
over of  Western  markets  in  the  1980's.  If 
you  have  not  already  done  so.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  urge  you  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  read  the  Businet  Week  article. 
'  Japans  Strategy  For  The  '80s". 


H. 
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TH£  AMERICAN  WAY 


The  American  economy  today  does  not 
have  a  chance  in  head-on  competition  with 
the  Japanese.  Why?  Because  the  Japanese 
society— government,  banking,  labor,  educa- 
tion—supports business,  in  every  way.  In  the 
United  States,  business  and  labor  have 
become  the  target  of  society— a  target  of 
our  government  through  archaic  and  repres- 
sive legislation,  of  a  monetary  policy  which 
imposes  Impossible  rates  of  interest.  Some 
of  the  very  policies— designed  to  protect 
American  industry  and  consumers  from 
unfair  practices — destroy  us  when  we  deal 
internationally.  These  laws  enable  other 
countries  to  take  our  technology  with  impu- 
nity. This  situation,  coupled  with  the  Japa- 
nese Government's  subsidies  and  business 
support,  puts  American  industry  on  the 
road  to  bankruptcy. 

JAPAN,  AT  ft  T,  IBM  AND  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 

Never  would  the  Japanese  government 
have  permitted  the  dismemberment  of 
AT&T,  the  best  communication  system  in 
the  world;  a  company,  which  took  100  years 
to  build.  A  company,  which,  with  its  dedicat- 
ed management  and  employees,  and  its 
technological  contributions  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  growth  and  greatness  of 
America.  Our  government  harassed  IBM  in 
court  for  thirteen  years,  causing  incalcula- 
ble damage,  and  has  now  found  the  case  to 
be  without  merit.  Japan  would  never  try  to 
cut  the  heart  out  of  a  successful  business.  If 
this  anti-business  trend  continues,  our  auto 
industry  will  be  gone  to  Japan  within  three 
to  five  years,  with  20%  of  the  American 
work  force  directly  affected  .  .  .  their  strat- 
egy also  calls  for  the  takeover  of  the  com- 
puter and  communications  industries  in  the 
'80s. 

JAPANESE  EDUCATION  VERSUS  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

I  understand.  Mr.  President,  that  for 
every  1.000  engineers  graduated  from 
Japan's  universities,  there  are  100  law 
school  graduates.  In  the  U.S.A..  for  every 
1.000  engineers,  there  are  10.000  lawyers 
graduated.  I  also  understand  there  are 
40,000  lawyers  in  all  of  Japan.  In  the  U.S.A., 
a  recent  tally  indicates  we  have  480.000  law- 
yers. How  do  they  exist?  The  answer— cor- 
porations, government  regulations,  audits, 
reports,  taxes,  legislation,  litigation  and 
bankruptcy.  This  adds  great  costs  to  our 
economy,  eventually  to  products  and  serv- 
ices mounting  to  billions  a  year. 

Public  accounting  firms  (Congress  legislat- 
ed them  Into  prominence  by  enactment  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  in  1933-34) 
provide  the  mandated  audits  of  corporate  fi- 
nancial reports.  In  1980.  fees  of  only  eight 
major  accounting  firms  added  $6  billion  to 
the  corporate  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  public  accounting  firm  that  audits 
General  Motors  reportedly  assigns  a  team  of 
1.400  accountants,  spread  through  offices 
around  the  world,  for  the  field  work.  This 
team  alone,  according  to  Mark  Stevens  in 
his  book.  The  Big  Eight,  is  larger  than  99 
percent  of  all  of  the  accounting  firms  in  the 
world.  This  cost  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of 
GM  cars.  Japan  has  no  such  legislation. 

Every  government  regulation  adds  to 
every  product  cost.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rulings  for  one  year  alone,  re- 
quired 57,027  pages  of  fine  print  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Currently,  U.S.  business 
spends  over  $120  billion  annually  to  com- 
plete paper  work  required  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  that  I  am  against  lawyers 
and  accountants.  I  believe  that  their  talents 
can  be  redirected  toward  constructive  work 
to  help  us  to  rebuild  this  nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  COIN 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  had  told  me  a 
decade  ago  that  my  small  company.  TII, 
(with  annual  sales  of  $21  million)  would 
have  more' pre-tax  income  than  four  of  the 
largest  automobile  companies  combined,  I 
would  have  laughed  them  out  of  my  office. 
Our  good  fortune  is  due  in  part  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Puerto  Rico  and  to  our  high 
technologj'.  "quality  award"  wirmlng,  highly 
productive  and  creative  labor  force.  The 
government  there  has  developed  an  enlight- 
ened tax  policy— a  tax  moratorium  to  com- 
panies locating  there— to  strengthen  the 
Puerto  Rkan  economy.  As  you  so  eloquent- 
ly told  ua  in  1980,  'These  loyal  Americans 
have  proved  themselves  in  every  war  since 
1898",  and,  Mr.  President,  they  know  how  to 
fight  this  one. 

You  may  know,  Mr.  President,  the  little 
town  of  Toa  Alta  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1974,  30 
percent  of  the  population  of  that  town  was 
out  of  work.  The  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment gave  us  every  encouragement  to  locate 
a  factory  there.  We  began  with  20  people 
and  now,  seven  years  later,  over  450  people 
are  working  in  that  factory.  They  pay  taxes, 
have  savings  accounts,  buy  homes  and  cars, 
and  send  their  well-fed,  happy  children  to 
school.  This  economic  success  story  can  be 
repeated  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America. 

MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE 

Many  of  our  fellow  Americans  express  a 
growing  feeling  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
reverse  this  tide  and  that  we  will  become  a 
colonial  dependency  of  Japan.  I  do  not 
agree.  Something  can  be  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  put  partisanship  aside.  We 
must  move  boldly  and  quickly  to  remove 
from  business  ajid  agriculture  the  restric- 
tions and  regulations  that  are  bankrupting 
them.  Help  us  to  get  back  to  where  we  were 
with  free  enterprise— the  enterprise  that 
built  this  nation  in  175  years  from  a  back- 
woods frontier  to  the  wealthiest  and  most 
charitable  nation  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
Trust  the  people.  Bring  us  together.  There 
are  226,504,825  Americans,  rich  in  bright  in- 
tellect from  every  race  and  culture  in  the 
world,  who  have  one  thing  in  common,  the 
love  of  freedom.  It  Is  freedom  which  inspires 
creativity  and  productivity.  Send  out  the 
call  for  the  doUar-a-year  men  and  women. 
We  are  still  here— ready,  willing  and  able. 
We  have  the  know-how  and  the  patriotism 
and  I  believe,  we  have  some  of  the  answers. 
We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  govern- 
ment, labor,  banking.  Industry,  agriculture 
and  education  will  again  work  together  for 
the  full  employment  of  our  people. 

May  I  express  admiration  and  gratitude, 
Mr.  President,  for  your  leadership  and  the 
cooperation  you  have  received  from  our 
Congressmen.  We  need  their  understanding 
and  their  help  in  this  fight  for  survival  and 
the  right  to  be  free.  Talk  to  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Give  us  the  needed  inspiration  and 
leadership.  Then,  God  willing,  the  people  of 
this  once  most  powerful  nation  wlU  waken 
Uncle  Sam  to  flex  his  economic  muscles  and 
rise  again  to  greatness. 

With  many  good  wishes  for  your  health 
and  success.  I  am 

Respectullly  yours. 

Alfred  J.  Roach. 

If  you  agree  with  this  message,  please 
send  it  to  your  Congressman  and  Senator.* 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 
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THE  COSTLY  ARMS  TRADE 
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HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  At 
this  time  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  my 
friend  and  colleagrue  from  Illinois. 
Prank  Anmunzio,  in  commemorating 
one  of  our  country's  favorite  causes 
for  celebration:  independence.  Today 
my  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Ad  Hoc 
Conmiittee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine,  along  with  Lithuanian  people 
everywhere,  conrunemorate  what 
might  be  called  the  Fourth  of  July  of 
Lithuania,  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

The  64th  anniversary  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Declaration  of  Independence  oc- 
curred last  week  on  February  16.  On 
this  day  in  1918,  Lithuania  became 
recognized  as  a  autonomous  country, 
another  victory  for  those  who  have 
fought  for  and  believed  in  self-deter- 
mination as  the  inherent  right  of  man. 

However,  the  Lithuanian  people  are 
not  able  to  enjoy  their  natural  rights 
as  we  do  in  America.  When  in  1940  the 
Soviet  Union  decided  to  ignore  the 
Lithuanians'  declaration  of  freedom, 
the  small  Baltic  State  could  not  repel 
Soviet  aggression.  Lithuania  was 
claimed  as  a  satellite  by  the  Soviets. 

The  United  States  and  other  West- 
em  countries  have  never  recognized 
the  Soviet  claim  in  independent  Lith- 
uania. Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  treat  Lithuania  as  their  own 
and  ignore  the  protests  of  the  Lithua- 
nians. Soviet  treatment  of  the  Lithua- 
nians includes  censorship  of  reading 
materials,  unjustified  searches  of 
homes,  trials  and  arrests  without  due 
process,  not  to  mention  violent  acts  of 
oppression  and  exile. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  and 
courageous  people,  whose  relentless 
struggle  to  regain  control  of  what  is 
rightfully  theirs  illustrates  their  un- 
wavering will  to  survive.  As  Americans 
we  can  strengthen  the  hope  of  these 
determined  people  by  voicing  our  sup- 
port for  their  cause,  which  is  so  akin 
to  our  own  cause  of  206  years  ago. 
Many  Lithuanian  Americans  live  in 
my  district  today,  and  with  them  I  am 
fully  conunitted  to  continuing  resist- 
ance to  Soviet  control.  P\irthermore,  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  remember  Lith- 
uania and  remember  that  the  fight  for 
freedom  is  still  going  on  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  today.* 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Lance  Taylor, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  concerning  the  insane 
and  costly  arms  trade  in  the  world 
today.  Mr.  Taylor  is  professor  of  nutri- 
tion and  economics  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  and  has 
done  extensive  work  on  the  economics 
of  the  arms  trade. 

According  to  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  between  1970 
and  1978  arms  exports  from  industrial- 
ized countries  grew  by  241  percent, 
from  $6.5  billion  to  $15.7  billion.  The 
main  beneficiaries  of  these  increases 
were  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union,  which  each  sold  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  1978  total. 

Mr.  Taylor's  study  shows  that  rich 
countries  sell  weapons  to  offset  the  in- 
creased cost  of  their  imports.  The  bulk 
of  these  arms  go  to  countries  least 
able  to  afford  militarization,  with  dire 
economic  consequences:  famine,  the 
stunting  of  economic  development, 
and  the  preoccupation  of  limited  tech- 
nical and  managerial  personnel  with 
increased  military  efforts  instead  of 
productive  capital  formation. 

As  Mr.  Taylor  notes  in  his  article: 

There  Is  scant  rational  justification  for 
backward  economies  to  Import  arms  rather 
than  food  or  capital  goods— and  rich  coun- 
tries could  sell  these  other  goods  just  as 
well.  Development  is  the  victim  of  the  In- 
dustrial countries'  attempt  to  slough  off 
their  own  economic  malaise  with  weapons 
exports  to  the  third  world. 

I  commend  Mr.  Taylor's  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  22.  1981] 
The  Costly  Arms  Trade 
(By  Lance  Taylor) 

Cambridge,  Mass.— The  arms  trade  has 
flourished  mightily  since  the  oil-price  In- 
crease In  1973.  Rich  countries  sell  weapons 
to  offset  the  Increased  costs  of  their  Im- 
ports; the  main  purchasers  are  poor  coun- 
tries all  around  the  world.  My  extrapola- 
tions from  1978  arms-sale  data  (the  latest 
available)  suggest  that  this  boom  may  have 
produced  as  much  as  $100  billion  In  Interna- 
tional trade.  But  many  poor  countries  will 
pay  heavily  for  their  buying  spree,  forfeit- 
ing badly  needed  economic  development. 

Arms  exports  from  Industrialized  coun- 
tries grew  by  241  percent,  from  $6.5  billion 
in  1970  to  $15.7  billion  In  1978,  according  to 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency.  By  1978,  these  sales  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  the  trade  sur- 
plus of  the  combined  advanced  capitalist 
and  Socialist  economies.  The  main  benefici- 
aries were  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union,  which  each  sold  about  40  percent  of 
the  1978  export  total. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Members  of  the  Organization  of  Petrole- 
um Exporting  Countries  with  persistent 
trade  surpluses  (Saudi  Arabia.  Libya,  Iraq, 
Iran  in  the  1970's,  and  the  smaller  Arabian 
Gulf  states)  were  not  the  chief  recipients  of 
the  arms  merchant's  largesse.  They  took 
only  $4.6  billion  in  arms  transfers  in  1978. 
The  rest  went  to  economies  that  were  least 
able  to  afford  militarization.  For  example, 
between  1977  and  1980,  eight  countries 
without  oil  surpluses— including  India  and 
desperately  poor  Ethiopia— spent  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  each  on  major  weapons  sys- 
tems. In  1978,  the  third-world  countries  that 
export  oil  paid  a  total  of  $4.6  billion  for 
arms  imports,  while  third-world  countries 
that  have  to  import  oil  bought  $6.5  billion 
worth.  The  oil  exporters'  foreign  deficits  to- 
taled $17.6.  while  importers'  deficits 
amounted  to  $25.5  billion— and  arms  im- 
ports accounted  for  roughly  one-quarter  of 
their  trade  deficits. 

What  are  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  weapons  trade  and  related  military  ef- 
forts in  countries  that  buy  arms? 

The  most  important  result  is  that  military 
spending  can  lead  to  war.  Arms  exports 
often  go  to  nations  engaged  in  conflicts  that 
make  headlines  in  the  Western  press. 
During  the  1970's.  the  list  in  the  third  world 
was  long:  countries  In  Indochina,  the  Indian 
Subcontinent,  southwest  Asia,  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  Southern  Africa.  West  Africa  and 
Central  America  all  fought  full-scale  wars. 

The  results  in  many  cases  were  disastrous. 
Famine,  for  example.  Is  in  many  cases  pro- 
duced by  the  ciunulative  social  and  econom- 
ic consequences  of  an  external  shock— like 
war— in  a  population  living  on  the  edge  of 
subsistence.  Cambodia.  Bangladesh. 

Uganda,  Nigeria,  and  several  other  countries 
suffered  famines  in  the  last  decade,  forgoing 
several  years  of  economic  growth.  Taking 
into  account  population  increase,  per  capita 
incomes  in  these  countries  probably  fell  by 
10  percent  or  more.  If  this  trend  continues, 
arms  exports  to  parts  of  the  third  world 
may  bring  economic  progress  to  a  devastat- 
ing halt,  particularly  In  countries  of  sub-Sa- 
haran  Africa,  where  the  percentage  of  total 
imports  devoted  to  arms  rose  from  1.3  to  9.3 
percent  between  1969  and  1978. 

Even  when  wars  do  not  erupt,  arms  pur- 
chases hurt  economic  prospects  In  several 
ways.  A  trade  deficit  is  in  principle  a  helpful 
thing.  If  a  country  purchases  more  than  it 
produces,  resources  are  flowing  in.  If  these 
resources  are  transformed  into  increases  in 
Investment  or  productivity,  the  economic 
payoff  can  be  large.  But  arms  Imports  soak 
up  foreign-exchange  loans  that  could  other- 
wise finance  purchases  of  capital  goods. 
They  also  require  skilled  labor  for  operation 
and  maintenance.  Scarce  technical  and  man- 
agerial personnel  who  would  otherwise  con- 
tribute to  capital  formation  are  preoccupied 
instead  with  Increased  military  efforts,  and 
as  a  result  their  countries  get  much  less  real 
productive  growth  for  each  dollar  of  exist- 
ing Investment. 

Econometric  studies  suggest  that  each 
extra  dollar  spent  on  arms  reduces  domestic 
investment  by  about  25  cents  and  agricul- 
tural output  by  20  cents.  For  a  country  like 
Ethiopia,  which  devotes  30  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  to  weapons  imports, 
the  Implications  for  development  are  grim. 
The  required  sacrifices  in  resources  that 
would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  building  fac- 
tories, training  management,  and,  most  im- 
portant, producing  food  are  all  very  large. 
Poor  countries  are  under  strong  pressure 
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from  advanced  countries  to  accept  larger 
imports  of  arms.  Sales  of  weapons  are  a  key 
element  in  the  strategies  that  industrial 
countries,  both  capitalist  and  Socialist,  have 
adopted  to  shift  the  burden  of  oil-price  in- 
cresises.  For  poor  arms  importers,  these 
strategies  translate  into  financial  packages, 
pressure  to  participate  in  regional  military 
alliances,  and  the  expansion  of  the  super- 
power conflict  to  new  comers  of  the  world. 
A  whole  collection  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments supports  the  arms  trade,  which  will 
not  slow  until  both  sides  rethink  their 
needs.  There  is  scant  rational  justification 
for  backward  economies  to  import  arms 
rather  than  food  or  capital  goods— and  rich 
countries  could  sell  these  other  goods  just 
as  well.  Development  is  the  victim  of  the  in- 
dustrial countries'  attempt  to  slough  off 
their  own  economic  malaise  with  weapons 
exports  to  the  third  world.» 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  CONGRESS 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  steel  imports  is  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Foreign  "dumping"  and  subsidi- 
zation have  taken  a  great  toll  on 
American  steel  producers,  have  cost 
many  Americans  their  jobs,  amd  have 
added  to  our  economic  dilemma.  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
This  is  an  "open  letter"  written  by  Mr. 
John  E.  Pogarty,  president  of  Stand- 
ard Steel,  located  in  Bumham,  Pa.  I 
feel  that  this  letter  clearly  demon- 
strates the  plight  of  many  of  our  do- 
mestic producers,  and  underscores  the 
need  for  congressional  action. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Sentinel,  Lewlstown.  Pa..  Feb.  18, 

1982] 

A"  Open  Letter  to  Congress 

On  July  25,  1979,  I  appeared  before  the 
"Steel  Caucus "  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Washington  to  voice  the 
concern  of  America's  railroad  wheel-and- 
axle  industry  about  "foreign  dumping. "  The 
presentation  was  sufficiently  credible  to 
cause  Congressman  Joseph  Gaydos  to  reply 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  stating  that 
"Congress  should  give  serious  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  the  railroad  wheel-and-axle 
producers.  Over  the  years  we  have  seen 
what  Inaction  can  do.  We  have  watched  the 
dominoes  fall  in  steel,  textile,  electronics, 
leather,  and  mushrooms.  Will  Congress  sit 
by  again?  I.  for  one.  intend  to  pursue  this 
issue.  I  do  not  intend  to  sit  by  quietly  and 
watch  as  another  domestic  industry  is  de- 
railed by  foreign  imports. " 

It  was  suggested  during  my  appearance 
before  the  Caucus  that  a  formal  paper  be 
prepared  which  could  provide  a  basis  for 
congressional  support  for  Including  these 
products  under  the  Trigger-Pricing-Mecha- 
nism: a  'counter-dumping"  strategy  per- 
ceived to  be  more  credible  than  either  legls- 
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latlve-action  or  anti-dumping  litigation. 
That  complex  undertaking  was  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  International  Trade 
Administration  on  December  22.  1980.  It  ar- 
ticulated all  aspects  of  the  problem  as  per- 
ceived by  the  industry  and  legal  counsel. 

Then,  during  a  meeting  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  February  6,  1981,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  best  tactical  ap- 
proach to  "trigger-price"  protection  would 
be  to  establish  models  of  Japanese  costs 
upon  which  trigger-pricing  could  be  based: 
as  the  Japanese  had  refused  to  provide  their 
actual  cost-data  for  wheels  and  axles  (as 
they  had  on  all  other  steel  products)  since 
the  inception  of  the  trigger-pricing-mecha- 
nlam.  After  extensive  research  and  consulta- 
tion with  Commerce,  credible  cost-models 
were  prepared  and  submitted  on  May  26, 
1981. 

Finally,  on  December  3,  1981,  Commerce 
advised  that  as  the  n.S.  freight-car-building 
was  experiencing  such  extreme  depression, 
which  in  turn,  had  impacted  so  negatively 
on  both  domestic  wheel-and-axle  sales  and 
foreign-im^ports.  that  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  consider  trigger-pricing  for  these 
products  at  this  time.  That  decision,  which 
accompanied  other  promises  to  help  via  per- 
suasion, was  made  in  spite  of  our  re-empha- 
sis to  Commerce  on  August  13  that  wheel 
and  axle  Imports  had  increased  400%  and 
1.600%  respectively  since  1976  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  entire  marltet  growth  for  those 
products  during  the  ten  year  period  begin- 
ning in  1976  was  less  than  23%;  and,  in  spite 
of  our  full  "cost-model"  documentation  to 
Commerce  on  November  25  of  the  most 
recent  instance  of  wheel-and-axle  dumping. 

Though  that  decision  was  disappointing, 
we  do  appreciate  the  real  interest  displayed 
at  Commerce.  They  tried  to  help.  The  fun- 
damental reality,  however,  is  that  they 
couldn't. 

Since  1979,  therefore,  little  of  concrete 
substance  has  changed  in  spite  of  the  inten- 
sive industrial  response  to  aU  congressional 
and  biveaucratic  recommendations.  Surely. 
as  freight-car-buUding  recovers,  foreign  en- 
capsulation of  our  business  will  continue  un- 
impeded. Increases  during  recent  years  of 
several  hundred  percent  in  Brazilian  im- 
ports (with  much  government  subsidy),  and, 
the  probable  redoubling  of  French  imijort 
activity  as  a  result  of  the  recent  nationaliza- 
tion of  their  Industry,  now  promise  to  even 
further  undermine  both  our  industrial 
effort  and  the  security  of  our  employees. 

Perplexingly.  we  cannot  sell  our  wheels  or 
axles  into  foreign  countries.  We  are  prevent- 
ed from  marketing  our  products  in  Canada, 
for  example,  by  a  17%  Canadian  duty.  Cana- 
dians and  other  foreign  competitors,  howev- 
er, are  free  to  export  to  the  U.S.  because  vir- 
tually no  U.S.  duty-protection  for  railroad 
wheels  and  axles  exists.  Also,  though  we 
could  sell  our  products  profitably  at  domes- 
tic-prices in  Japan,  we  have  been  advised  by 
the  Japanese  National  Railway  that  "in 
Japan,  all  railroad  wheels  are  Japanese 
wheels".  It  is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  neither  congressional  nor  bureau- 
cratic policies  have  really  been  helpful  to 
Americans  in  this  regard;  especially  since 
U.S.  industry  has  more  than  ample  cost-ef- 
fective, productive-capacity  to  accommodate 
the  railroad  wheel  and  axle  requirements  of 
our  r,2aIroad  industry  through  all  phases  of 
its  business  cycle  for  years  to  come. 

In  summary,  the  American  railroad  wheel- 
and-axle  industry  presented  its  case  in  1979 
and  has  followed  to  the  best  of  its  ability  all 
suggestions  of  self-help  offered  by  congres- 
sional-committees and  regulatory-agencies. 
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Though  the  response  to  each  related  indus- 
try submission  was  received  by  these  gov- 
ernmental groups  with  accommodation  for 
their  content  and  completeness,  no  benefit 
has  been'  realized.  Time  and  effort  have 
been  wasted. 

One  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
only  answer  left  requires  congressional 
action.  Accordingly,  I  ask  that  legislation  be 
proposed  which  provides  a  17%  import-duty 
on  railroad  wheels,  axles,  and  wheel/axle  as- 
semblies. As  all  alternative  possibilities  have 
been  credibly  exhausted,  no  member  of  Con- 
gress can,  in  good  faith,  brush-off  this  re- 
quest. 

May  I  close  by  emphasizing  that  I  am  a 
free-trader's  free-trader.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  industry  and  Standard  Steel  can 
compete  competitively  and  profitably  any 
place  in  the  world;  given  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  The  trend,  unfortunately, 
actually  seems  to  be  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. I  was  astonished,  for  example,  by  the 
response  to  the  recent  proposal  that  all  gov- 
ernment procurement  policies  that  involve 
international  bidding  be  modified  to  consid- 
er the  lowest  net  cost  to  the  taxpayer:  by 
recognizing  the  "rebates"  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  their  employees  provide  in  the 
form  of  corporate  and  individual  income- 
taxes.  In  spite  of  the  employment  and  cost- 
reduction  benefits  that  such  a  plan  would 
provide  for  all  Americans,  the  bureaucratic 
response  to  it  stated  "that  such  action 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Inter- 
national Procurement  Code".  How  naive! 
However,  if  Congress,  as  the  last  court-of- 
appeal,  also  fails  to  accept  the  reality  of  the 
Inequities  that  exist  in  international-trade, 
and,  is  accordingly  unprepared  to  effect  eq- 
uitable or  balancing  duty-legislation  even 
for  efficient  industries  such  as  ours,  our 
nation,  its  industry,  and  the  security  of  our 
people  are  in  jeopardy. 

To  reiterate,  all  the  forms  have  been 
filled-out  and  all  credible  avenues  toward 
self-help  have  been  exhausted.  Now,  only  a 
special,  simple  law  will  help;  one  that  im- 
poses a  17%  import-duty  on  railroad  wheels, 
axles  and  wheel/axle  assemblies.  We  need 
your  help! 

Respectfully, 

John  E.  Fogahty, 
President,  Standard  SteeLm 
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MR.  WATT  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

I  or  CALirORMIA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Interior 
Secretary  Watt  has  done  it  again. 

Under  the  gruise  of  protecting  our 
wilderness  areas,  Mr.  Watt  has  devel- 
oped legislation  to  gut  our  Nation's 
wilderness  system.  His  proposal  would 
be  the  most  sweeping  and  devastating 
antiwildemess  bill  this  Nation  has 
ever  seen. 

Our  wilderness  areas  need  to  be  pro- 
tected, not  plundered.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  Watt's  public 
relations  ploy.  I  am  inserting  an  edito- 
rial from  today's  Washington  Post 
which  sketches  the  dangers  of  Watt's 
proposal^ 


It  is  our  duty  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  our  wilderness  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn.  Long  after  Mr. 
Watt  wlU  be  gone,  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  our  wilderness  must  endure. 

Mr.  Watt  in  the  Wilocxness 

A  draft  bill  of  Interior  Secretary  Watt's 
plan  to  "preserve"  the  wilderness— a  plan 
annnounced  last  Sunday  on  "Meet  the 
Press"— is  circulating  among  Republican 
members  of  Congress.  As  drafted,  it  turns 
out  to  be  anything  but  an  attempt  at  preser- 
vation. 

Last  May.  In  a  memo  to  his  assistant  sec- 
retaries. Mr.  Watt  listed  "open  the  wilder- 
ness" as  one  of  his  "major  goals."  Numerous 
subsequent  statements  emphasized  that  he 
viewed  his  policy  on  oil  and  gas  leasing  in 
the  wilderness  as  a  major  change  from  that 
of  previous  administrations.  He  argued,  in- 
correctly, that  the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964 
'"compels"  him  to  issue  mineral  leases  in  the 
wilderness.  In  fact,  the  law  permits  him  to 
do  so — an  opportunity  previous  Interior  sec- 
retaries of  both  parties  have,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, forgone— until  a  statutory  deadline 
set  at  the  end  of  1983. 

In  the  last  half  of  1981,  the  Forest  Service 
recommended  approval  of  oil  and  gas  lease 
applications  in  wilderness  areas  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Arkansas.  In  order  to  prevent  final 
approval  of  leases.  Congress  declared  a  state 
of  emergency  in  one  wilderness  area  and 
considered  extending  it  to  the  entire  system. 
Near  the  end  of  the  year.  Congress  and  the 
secretary  negotiated  a  temporary  truce— a 
moratorium  on  further  lease  approvals  in 
wilderness  areas  until  June  1,  1982.  The 
House  Interior  Committee  began  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  that  would  prohibit  mineral 
leasing  during  the  18  months  from  the  end 
of  the  moratorium  until  the  1983  leasing 
deadline.  This  was  the  situation  as  of  last 
Sunday. 

The  draft  proposal  would  prohibit  wilder- 
ness leasing  untU  the  year  2000.  but  then  re- 
lease the  entire  system  to  development, 
thereby  exchanging  the  unending  wilder- 
ness protection  provided  in  the  current  law 
after  1983  for  an  18-year  wilderness  system. 
It  would  also  allow  the  presiaent,  until  2000. 
to  release  wilderness  lands  for  development 
If  he  saw  an  undefined  "urgent  national 
need"  to  do  so— unless  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress vetoed  each  proposed  release. 

The  plan  would  have  an  equally  severe 
impact  on  lands  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness protection  but  not  yet  acted  on  by  Con- 
gress, and  on  lands  recommended  for  fur- 
ther wilderness  study.  Current  law  and  ad- 
ministrative guidelines  require  that  the  wil- 
derness character  of  these  lands  be  pre- 
served until  Congress  decides  otherwise. 
The  draft  proposal  creates  deadlines  after 
which  these  lands  can  no  longer  be  added  to 
the  wildemesB  system  and,  even  before  the 
new  deadlinea,  transfers  to  the  president 
the  authority  unilaterally  to  declare  some 
of  these  lands  unsuitable  for  wilderness  pro- 
tection and  open  to  development. 

In  short,  this  draft  of  Mr.  Watts  proposal 
amounts  to  a  sut>stantial  assault  on  a 
system  intended  to  provide  a  small,  un- 
spoiled resource  for  future  generations.  It 
shoujd  be  withdrawn.* 
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MSHA  ACTIVITIES  DECLINE  AS 
MINER  DEATHS  SURGE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PKNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  miner 
deaths  rose  by  more  than  70  percent 
in  the  first  2  months  of  1982  compared 
to  the  same  period  last  year,  and  now 
there  are  disturbing  reports  heard 
from  the  coalfields  of  an  official  eye- 
winking  attitude  toward  safety  viola- 
tions. 

Government  safety  and  health  regu- 
lation of  mines  is  a  body  of  proved 
procedure  that  grew  painfully  over  the 
years  in  a  tragic  pattern— disaster,  leg- 
islation, improvement. 

This  pattern— though  painful— al- 
lowed the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  coal  miner 
deaths  to  nearly  a  10-year  low  in  1980. 

But  in  1981.  the  management  of 
MSHA  changed  and  the  unreasoning 
fever  of  budget  cuts  sliced  into  an  ef- 
fective agency. 

Penalties  fell  27  percent,  violation 
notices  were  down  16  percent  and  tem- 
porary mine  closings  for  safety  rea- 
sons declined  9  percent. 

Fatalities,  however,  were  up  IS  per- 
cent for  the  year.  And  in  January  and 
February  ol  this  year  they  were  up  73 
percent  over  the  first  2  months  of 
1981. 

New  management  meant  new  atti- 
tudes at  MSHA,  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety  and 
Health,  Ford  B.  Ford,  is  administra- 
tively instjJling  a  more  "cooperative" 
approach  that  is  meant  to  balance 
safety  and  health  concerns  with  pro- 
duction. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  those  in  the 
Congress  who  would  ignore  the  pain- 
fully established  success  of  MSHA  to 
write  those  considerations  into  the 
law. 

The  Congress  would  be  well  advised 
to  remember  that  the  public  outcry- 
disaster  by  disaster— is  the  reason  the 
law  is  the  way  it  is;  and  that  the  law 
has  reduced  disasters  and  deaths. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety,  which  I  chair,  Tuesday  will  in- 
quire into  MSHA  and  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  coalfields,  and  the  results 
will  be  made  known. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  I  offer  those 
Members  who  are  concerned  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  conditions  in  the 
coalfields  from  the  February  15.  1982, 
Washington  Post  to  highlight  a  seri- 
ous and  tinnecessary  decline  in  miner 
safety  and  the  accompanying  rise  in 
deaths: 
Minx  Blasts— Bnscrr  Ctjts  Hit  SAmr  En- 

roRcncENT  Lm  a  Ton  op  Kkntuckt  Coal 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Craynor,  Kt.— It  makes  a  somber  post- 
card, black  from  the  rain  of  coal  dust  and 
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white  from  the  recent  snow,  and  you  know 
it  had  to  be  a  terrible  explosion. 

It  started  where  they  were  mining,  about 
800  feet  under  the  mountain,  igniting  the 
volatile  dust  into  an  infernal  force  that 
rushed  to  the  surface  like  a  projectile  from 
the  barrel  of  a  cannon. 

All  seven  miners,  including  three  Hamil- 
ton brothers  who  ran  the  operation,  were 
killed  in  the  Jan.  20  eruption  at  the  RPH 
Coal  Co.  Bodies  were  burned  and  twisted 
beyond  recognition.  The  conveyor  belt  was  a 
tangle  of  metal.  Trees  and  land  outside  the 
mine  turned  black  from  the  dust  spray. 

This  disaster  and  i  rash  of  other  mine  ac- 
cidents that  killed  at  least  33  Appalachian 
miners  in  December  and  January  have 
touched  off  a  flurry  of  state  and  federal  in- 
vestigations of  the  kind  that  traditionally 
follow  mining  tragedies. 

But  there  is  a  difference  this  time. 

The  federal  inspection  force,  built  up 
gradually  after  major  disasters  in  1968,  1970 
and  1976,  Is  reeling  from  Reagan  adminis- 
tration budget  cuts  and  policy  changes.  Crit- 
ics draw  a  direct  link  between  these  changes 
and  more  deaths  and  accidents,  fewer  in- 
spections and  violation  notices  in  the  last 
year. 

President  Reagan's  proposed  1983  budget 
was  to  have  cut  $7  million  more  from  mine 
safety  enforcement.  But  in  an  unusual 
move,  the  White  House  last  week  amended 
the  figures  upward  before  the  ink  on  the 
budget  was  dry. 

Even  that,  however,  won't  return  mine 
safety  spending  to  its  pre-Regan  levels  and. 
in  keeping  with  Its  promise  to  cut  the  tangle 
of  government  rules,  the  administration  is 
pursuing  a  regulatory  reorganization  that 
skeptics  view  with  alarm. 

But  to  some  inspectors  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation's  coalfield,  the  contemplated  reorga- 
nization would  simply  formalize  a  policy 
that  is  already  understood. 

"We've  lost  direction.  The  morale  of  the 
inspector  is  destroyed."  said  Hugh  Smith,  a 
federal  mine  inspector  based  at  nearby 
Pikesvllle.  "It  has  never  been  put  in  writing 
that  we  shouldn't  enforce  the  law,  but  our 
people  know  there's  a  change  in  attitude  in 
Washington.  You  only  have  to  watch  the  6 
o'clock  news  to  know  this." 

A  three-month  strike  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  notwithstanding,  there  were  153 
fatalities  in  1981,  compared  with  133  the 
year  before.  Through  Thursday,  there  have 
been  26  fatalities  in  1982.  compared  with  15 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (MSHA)  last 
year  aaseased  27  percent  fewer  civil  penal- 
ties; its  inspectors  issued  16  percent  fewer 
vllation  notices  and  9  percent  fewer  mine- 
closure  orders  in  fiscal  1981  than  a  year  ear- 
Uer. 

The  case  of  the  RFH  mine  here  in  Floyd 
County  puts  still  another  light  on  the  pic- 
ture. Evidence  gathered  by  federal  investi- 
gators suggests  that  blatant  safety  viola- 
tions were  ooctirrlng  at  RFH  when  it  blew 
up.  But  on  paper,  if  official  inspection  re- 
ports are  to  be  believed,  the  RFH  mine  was 
a  paragon  of  safety. 

During  four  inspections  in  1981,  MSHA  in- 
spectors gave  RFH  a  clean  bill.  The  manda- 
tory inspections  produced  only  one  safety 
violation  notice.  Similar  spotless  records  are 
turning  up  at  other  small  mines.  "The 
number  of  violation-free  mines  last  year 
would  shock  you,"  said  one  official.  MSHA 
is  conducting  an  internal  study  to  determine 
why  historically  dangerous  mines  are  sud- 
denly showing  up  clean. 
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Although  Reagan  altered  his  1983  budget 
to  lift  the  freeze  on  hiring  coal  mine  inspec- 
tors, the  administration  is  proceeding  on 
other  fronts  with  policies  that  appear  to 
have  had  a  severe  effect  on  MSHA  morale, 
both  here  and  in  Washington. 

Some  examples: 

MSHA  chief  Ford  B.  Ford,  aiming  for  a 
new  era  of  "cooperation"  with  mine  opera- 
tors, has  shifted  more  power  and  duties  to 
MSHA's  district  managers.  Among  these 
will  be  a  procedure,  scheduled  to  take  effect 
in  April,  that  will  allow  operators  to  meet 
privately  with  the  managers  to  discuss  the 
validity  of  violation  notices  issued  against 
them. 

Since  last  fall.  MSHA  has  applied  rigid 
new  civil  service  performance  standards  to 
its  inspectors,  who  complain  that  the  result 
is  work  schedules  that  force  more  cursory, 
speeded-up  inspections  and  fewer  surprise 
spot  inspections  in  the  mines. 

The  hiring  freeze  has  sharply  cut  the  size 
of  the  inspection  force.  For  example,  the 
PlkevUle  district  of  MSHA.  covering  a  major 
coalfield,  is  44  inspectors  below  iu  1978 
level.  In  MSHA's  Prestonsburg  office,  with 
clerical  help  laid  off  by  budget  cuts,  key  su- 
pervisors have  been  relegated  to  handling 
paperwork.  Nationally,  the  agency  has 
about  850  inspectors  on  duty,  less  than  half 
the  2,000  that  an  internal  MSHA  study  says 
are  needed  to  provide  full  coverage  of  the 
mines. 

The  administration  has  not  taken  a 
formal  position,  but  congressional  sources 
expect  it  will  line  up  in  support  of  a  package 
of  amendments  drafted  by  the  American 
Mining  Congress  and  introduced  by  Sen. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch  (R-Utah)  to  substantially 
water  down  the  tough  1977  mine  safety  law. 

Fearing  layoffs  or  loss  of  jobs,  many 
younger  inspectors,  almost  all  miners  before 
Joining  federal  service,  are  said  to  be  nerv- 
ous about  penalizing  mine  operators.  Their 
attitude  is  very  poor.  Their  morale  is  plain 
gone.  They  may  be  looking  for  a  Job  next 
week  from  the  same  guy  they're  inspecting. 
They're  Just  not  spending  the  time  in  the 
mines  that  they  used  to  and  we're  getting 
more  complaints  about  safety  from  our  men 
at  the  local  mine  sites. 

In  an  opinion  issued  last  month,  affirming 
a  $200,000  penalty  settlement  against  the 
owners  of  the  Scotia  Coal  Co.  mine  in  Ken- 
tucky where  explosions  killed  26  men  in 
1976,  a  federal  administrative  law  judge 
lashed  out  at  the  mine-safety  budget  cuts 
from  another  angle 

Joseph  B.  Kennedy,  a  Judge  with  the  inde- 
pendent Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  wrote  that  budget  cuts  have 
seriously  Impaired  the  morale  of  inspectors 
and  Judges.  "In  the  face  of  the  rising  rate  of 
institutional  manslaughter,"  Kennedy  said, 
"the  calls  for  further  deregulation  and  re- 
laxation of  the  enforcement  effort  seem 
unreal,  if  not  morally  irresponsible." 

Some  MSHA  career  officials  in  Wshington 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  these  allega- 
tions. Said  one:  "When  our  people  hear 
what  the  president  says  about  overregula- 
tion,  about  bureaucrats  and  so  on,  it  affects 
their  morale.  With  the  budget  cuts,  many 
got  furlough  notices  around  Christmas  and 
this  has  been  a  big  psychological  factor." 

Inspected  or  not,  the  mines  continue  to 
run  at  a  merry  pace  in  this  part  of  the 
mountains.  The  pressure  for  production  is 
intense.  Loaded  coal  trucks  constantly 
lumt>er  along  the  roads.  The  signs  of  coal 
prosperity  are  everywhere:  new  homes 
sprouting  on  hillsides,  new  retail  outlets,  a 
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Prestonsburg  store  that  advertises  designer 
apparel. 

One  thing  does  not  change. 

Coal  operators,  historically  resistam  to 
government  oversight,  continue  to  assail 
MSHA  inspections  as  an  example  of  the 
overregulation  the  Reagan  administration 
has  promised  to  abate.  In  the  wake  of  a 
grim  December  and  January,  some  in  the  in- 
dustry are  calling  on  regulators  to  punish 
miners,  rather  than  operators,  for  safety  in- 
fractions. 

That  line  emerged  again  last  week  In 
Hazard,  where  an  investigative  commission 
appointed  by  Gov.  John  Y.  Brown  met  to 
hear  miners  and  mine  operators  testify  on  a 
type  of  explosive  technique  common  in  use 
here,  but  banned  as  too  dangerous  in  most 
states. 

The  Hamilton  brothers  were  using  this 
technique,  called  shooting  from  the  solid, 
when  their  RFH  mine  exploded.  At  another 
mine  not  far  from  here,  the  Adkins  Coal  Co. 
at  Topmost,  eight  miners  died  in  a  similar 
explosion  in  December. 

After  those  disasters,  the  state  tightened 
its  rules  for  this  type  of  blasting.  The  Indus- 
try, however,  argues  that  Kentucky,  the 
country's  leading  coal  producer,  is  inviting 
economic  suicide  if  the  rules  are  tightened 
more.  Operators  at  the  Hazard  hearing 
claimed  that  the  cost  of  mechanized  equip- 
ment to  cut  out  the  coal,  rather  than  blast 
it  out,  would  bankrupt  most  small  opera- 
tors. 

The  UMW's  Boyd,  a  member  of  the  gover- 
nor's coounission,  couldn't  resist  when  one 
witness,  cutting-machine  manufacturer 
Thomas  Prultt  of  Grundy,  Va..  testified 
that  mechanization  would  vastly  reduce  ex- 
plosive costs  and  save  the  companies  money 
in  the  long  run. 

"What's  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  a  Mercedes  and  one  of  your  machines?" 
Boyd  asked  with  a  touch  of  wryness. 

"Not  a  heckuva  lot,"  Prultt  answered.* 


TO  HONOR  JAYCEES 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

or  CONireCTICDT 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  February  has  been  designat- 
ed by  Connecticut  Gov.  William 
O'Neill  as  "Connecticut  Jaycee/Con- 
necticut  Jaycee  Women  CPR  Month." 
I  believe  it  is  fitting  to  recognize  in 
this  manner  both  the  indispensable 
contributions  of  a  dedicated,  civic- 
minded  organization  of  young  men 
and  women— the  Jaycees— and  also 
their  selfless  efforts  to  communicate 
the  importance  of  the  practice  of  car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation  and  to  en- 
courage its  use. 

The  case  for  educating  the  public  In 
CPR  techniques  cannot  be  overstated. 
According  to  the  American  Red  Cross, 
over  lV<i  million  Americans  are  afflict- 
ed by  heart  disease  of  one  form  or  an- 
other. Further,  several  thousand  die 
each  year  from  cardiac  arrest  and  re- 
lated complications.  An  estimated  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  all  victims  of 
heart  failure  could  be  saved  through 
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prompt  application  of  properly-admin- 
istered CPR  procedures. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  1.7  million 
people  were  trained  during  the  July 
1980-Jun'e  1981  institutional  fiscal 
year  by  either  American  Red  Cross  or 
American  Heart  Association  instruc- 
tors. In  addition,  efforts  have  intensi- 
fied to  achieve  a  greater  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  the  funda- 
mentals involved  in  CPR.  A  recently- 
completed  survey  suggests  that  83  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  CPR  and  the  positive  ben- 
efits for  the  conununity  at  large  asso- 
ciated with  this  form  of  training. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  the  Connecti- 
cut Jaycees  and  Jaycee  Women  on 
their  enlightened  approach  toward 
treating  this  subject.  I  am  certain  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  com- 
mending this  fine  organization  on  its 
worthwhile  achievements.* 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
VOICE  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  present  for 
the  Voice  of  America's  40th  anniversa- 
ry celebration  today.  VOA's  current 
Director,  Mr.  James  B.  Conkling,  and 
the  International  Communication 
Agency's  Director,  Mr.  Charles  Z. 
Wick,  hosted  an  excellent  reception  in 
honor  of  this  occasion.  President 
Reagan  was  the  guest  speaker,  and 
gave  a  sterling  speech  on  the  value  of 
VOA's  programing  over  the  years,  and 
on  the  special  importance  of  continu- 
ing our  efforts  to  inform  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Voice  of  America  was  conceived  in 
wartime  to  provide  a  beacon  of  hope 
to  all  who  were  trapped  in  enemy  oc- 
cupied territory.  It  was  decided  no 
matter  how  many  tanks,  planes,  and 
ships  were  aligned  against  the  democ- 
racies, that  we  would  never  permit  the 
voice  of  freedom  and  truth  to  be 
denied  to  the  oppressed.  As  war  ended, 
it  was  realized  that  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica could  continue  to  provide  a  valua- 
ble informational  service  to  millions  of 
individuals  who  were  without  ready 
access  to  current  events.  And  when 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  again 
spread  Over  parts  of  the  world,  it  was 
still  considered  imperative  to  keep  the 
truth  alive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain,  and  in 
other  places  where  freedom  was 
denied.  That  task  is  not  less  important 
today  thsm  it  was  when  John  House- 
man and  others  organized  VOA.  While 
it  is  necessary  to  insure  that  our  mili- 
tary defenses  are  strong,  it  is  equally 
necessary  that  we  are  prepared  to  win 
the  battle  of  ideas.  Concepts  of  democ- 
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racy,  freedom,  and  individual  liberty 
are  powerful  ideas  if  thoughtfully  ar- 
ticulated. I  am  proud  that  we  have  an 
institution  such  as  Voice  of  America  to 
entrust  with  this  vital  responsibility. 

I  am  proud,  too.  of  the  dedicated  and 
skilled  people  who  make  up  the  Voice. 
They  are  responsible  for  its  profes- 
sionalism over  the  years  and  for  its  im- 
measurable contribution  to  freedom. 

Some  of  the  finest  of  these  were  pre- 
sented awards  today.  I  know  everyone 
in  this  body  will  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating them  for  their  outstanding 
public  service. 

Honor  Awards 

Superior  Honor  Award  to  the  Polish  Serv- 
ice: 

Feliks  Broniecki,  Tadeusz  Lipien.  Boyden 
Marlson.  Marek  Swlecicki,  Richard  Mossin, 
Zdigniew  WieiTibicki.  Marek  Walicki,  Rose 
Kobylinski,  Roma  Starczewska- Murray,  Jan 
Herbert-Hewell,  Waclaw  Bninski,  Henry 
Grynberg,  Sylvia  Daneel,  Elizabeth  Speidel, 
Irene  Broni,  and  Ewa  Debicka. 

For  exceptionsd  service,  professionalism, 
and  devotion  to  duty  In  the  preparation  of 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  to  the  people 
of  Poland. 

Distinguished  Honor  Award  to  William  P. 
McCrory.  Chief.  Office  of  Special  Projects: 
For  many  years  of  sustained,  outstanding 
service  in  preparing  and  participating  in 
public  affairs  programs  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber. 

Superior  Honor  Award  to  Warren  G. 
Richards,  Deputy  Chief,  Frequency  Divi- 
sion: For  an  outstanding  contribution  in 
planning,  developing,  and  gaining  interna- 
tional recognition  for  technical  standards 
for  international  broadcasting  which  meet 
the  objectives  of  the  U.S.  and  the  VOA. 

Superior  Honor  Award  to  Supany  Pavath- 
ong.  Information  Specialist  VOA  Bangkok: 
For  superior  service  including  the  coverage 
of  the  hijacking  of  an  Indonesian  Jetliner  by 
Moslem  terrorists  and  the  almost  simultane- 
ous coverage  of  the  coup  and  counter-coup 
in  Thailand. 

Superior  Honor  Award  to  David  Lent, 
VOA  Vienna  Correspondent:  For  innovation 
and  versatility  In  carrying  out  the  difficult 
assignment  of  covering  the  events  In  Poland 
in  1981,  culminating  in  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  December. 

Superior  Honor  Award  to  Laszlo  Dosa,  Sci- 
ence Eklitor:  For  exceptional  skill,  resource- 
fulness, and  dedication  in  reporting,  accu- 
rately and  comprehensively,  trends  and 
events  in  American  physical,  medical  and 
social  sciences. 

Meritorious  Honor  Award  to  Charles 
Mitchell,  Botswana  Relay  Station  Manager: 
For  Suijerlor  Service  in  the  advancement  of 
Agency  t>ollcy  and  program  objectives  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Botswana  Relay  Sta- 
tion. 

Meritorious  Honor  Award  to  Phillip  L. 
Goodwin.  Chief,  Frequency  Utilization 
Branch:  In  recognition  of  a  particularly  out- 
standing contribution  in  maintaining  satis- 
factory VOA  reception  around  the  world. 

Meritorious  Honor  Award  to  Milbum  G. 
Butler,  VOA  Cairo  Correspondent:  For  the 
coverage  of  the  assassination  and  funeral  of 
Egyptian  President  Sadat  and  the  coverage 
of  the  aftermath  of  the  event. 

Meritorious  Honor  Award  to  Lao  Service: 

Linthong  Noinala,  Ongath  Phongsavan. 
Khamsavang  Chounramany,  Thongtanh 
Souvannaphandhu,    Phouratsamy    Naugh- 
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ton,  Chamlong  Sayasithsena,  Chansouk 
Souryachak,  Khamsin  Suphasirl,  Dara 
Baccam,  and  Viengsay  Luangkhot. 

For  demonstrating  conspicious  Imagina- 
tion, initiative,  perservance  and  broadcast- 
ing skill  to  increase  and  maintain  the  inter- 
est of  the  Lao  audience. 

Special  Recognition  to  Willis  Conover:  On 
its  40th  Anniversary,  VOA  salutes  you  for 
inspiring  interest  in  Jazz  on  the  part  of  mil- 
lions all  over  the  world. 

Special  Founder's  Award  to  John  House- 
man: As  one  of  the  founders,  you  gave  the 
young  Voice  of  America  the  unique  stamp  of 
your  creative  energies.  On  VOA's  40th  Anni- 
versary we  salute  your  efforts.* 
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MILITARY  PAY  RAISE  AGAINST 
SOVIET  DEFENSE 
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ENTERPRISE  ZONES 


SHRINERS   PROVIDE    OUTSTAND- 
ING SERVICE  TO  THE  NATION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  198? 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  my  dear  col- 
league, Mr.  FuQUA.  in  this  much  de- 
served tribute  to  the  Shriners  of 
North  America. 

I  doubt  that  few  people  in  my  dis- 
trict and  in  my  State  are  unaware  of 
the  work  of  the  Shriners.  Countless 
county  fairs  and  other  celebrations  in 
Nebraska  and  throughout  America  are 
brightened  immensely  by  the  presence 
of  the  Shriners  with  their  bright  cos- 
tumes and  intricate  motorcycle  or 
mini-auto  performances.  Certainly 
their  efforts  highlight  each  parade 
and  make  wonderful  memories  for  all 
of  us  fortunate  enough  to  see  them. 

But  the  Shriners.  of  course,  are  far 
more  than  clowns  and  bike  riders.  As 
but  one  example  of  their  service,  the 
Shriners  of  Nebraska,  through  their 
sponsorship  of  the  North-South  High 
School  All-star  Football  Game,  over 
the  past  23  years,  have  raised  $1.6  mil- 
lion for  use  at  their  crippled  children's 
hospital  in  Minneapolis.  "Strong  Legs 
Run  So  That  Weak  Legs  May  Walk," 
is  the  game's  motto.  For  the  thou- 
sands of  crippled  children  and  their 
families  that  have  been  offered  invalu- 
able assistance  and  care  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Shriners.  words  are 
insufficient  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  Shriners  provide  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  private  individuals  can 
accomplish  through  cooperative 
effort,  without  Government  assist- 
ance. Their  long  tradition  of  service 
merits  our  greatest  appreciation  and 
respect.  I  hope  that  many  other 
groups  strive  to  emulate  their  fine  ex- 
ample.* 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  giving 
American  servicemen  a  $4.5  billion  pay 
raise  a  few  months  ago.  Congress 
raised  the  Soviet  defense  budget  by 
almost  $10  billion. 

This  simply  underscores  the  crazy 
way  the  CIA  estimates  Russian  spend- 
ing in  the  military  area.  The  common 
numbers  used  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers to  show  the  size  of  the  Russian 
defense  budget  actually  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  what  the  Rus- 
sians spend.  They  are  CIA  estimates  of 
how  much  it  would  cost  us  in  dollars 
to  replicate  the  Soviet  military.  The 
pricetag  on  a  Soviet  tank  is  not  what  it 
costs  us  in  dollars  to  build  it  in  De- 
troit. 

The  biggest  distortion  comes  in  pay. 
The  Russians  pay  their  troops  3.80 
rubles  a  month,  which  is  $6  at  the  offi- 
cial rate,  but  less  than  a  dollar  on  the 
black  market.  We  pay  our  rawest  re- 
cruit $551  a  month.  When  the  CIA  cal- 
culates its  dollar  version  of  the  Soviet 
defense  budget,  it  figures  that  each  re- 
cruit gets  paid— not  $1  a  month,  not  $6 
a  month,  but  $551  a  month.  This  crazi- 
ness  shows  up  most  clearly  when  we 
raise  our  military  pay— and  theirs. 

Last  October,  American  servicemen 
and  women  received  pay  raises  averag- 
ing 14.3  percent.  Those  raises  went  to 
2  million  people  and  will  cost  $4.5  bil- 
lion over  a  year. 

When  the  CIA  dollar  version  of  the 
Soviet  budget  gets  calculated,  the  14.3 
percent  raises  go  to  4.3  million  Rus- 
sians—2.15  times  as  many  people— and 
will  show  a  cost  of  2.15  times  as  much 
or  $9.7  billion.  In  other  words,  by  rais- 
ing the  pay  of  American  troops.  Con- 
gress has  Increased  the  Russian  de- 
fense budget  by  more  than  twice  as 
much.  It  is  no  wonder  the  Russians 
are  so  far  ahead. 

To  account  for  inflation,  the  CIA 
goes  back  and  recalculates  all  past 
Soviet  defense  budgets  in  constant 
1981  dollars,  using  the  higher  rates  of 
pay  that  took  effect  in  the  United 
States  in  October.  That  means  that 
the  gross  amount  by  which  the  Soviets 
have  allegedly  outspent  us  over  the 
last  two  decades  will  also  rise  because 
of  our  large  October  pay  raise.* 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Naitonal  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  represents  more  than  half  a 
million  small  businesssmen  and  busi- 
nesswomen. I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  recent 
editorial  written  by  its  president, 
Wilson  S.  Johnson,  on  the  subject  of 
enterprise  zones.  I  believe  that  the  ar- 
ticle raises  a  number  of  interesting 
points  deserving  further  consideration. 

Shall  Business  Won't  Buy  Enterprrise 
Zones  in  Present  Form 

(By  Wilson  S.  Johnson) 

One  of  the  proposals  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  the 
concept  of  enterprise  zones  to  revitalize  the 
inner  cities.  Legislation  to  create  enterprise 
zones  was  introduced  in  the  96th  Congress. 

F*roponents  say  the  plan  would  bring 
small  business  into  the  depressed  areas  of 
America's  cities.  But  the  small-business 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  (NFIB)  want  no  part  of 
it.  On  two  occasions  they  have  voted  2-to-l 
against  establishment  of  enterprise  zones. 

One  of  the  reasons  small-business  people 
oppose  enterprise  zones  is  that  the  principal 
stimulus  to  business  to  move  into  the  zones 
has  been  tax  incentives.  But  an  NFIB 
survey  of  small-business  owners  in  85  U.S. 
cities  suggests  that  the  problems  of  starting 
a  business  do  not  focus  on  taxes.  Most 
small-business  people  getting  started  do  not 
make  enough  money  to  pay  much  Income 
tax  on  their  earnings.  They  have  more  seri- 
ous problems:  access  to  affordable  capital, 
markets  for  products  or  services,  availability 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  adequate 
police  protection,  and  affordable  Insurance. 

P\irthermore,  there  is  nothing  most  small- 
business  people  want  less  than  another  gov- 
ernment program  at  a  time  of  100  billion 
dollar  deficits.  Those  deficits  have  caused 
higher  interest  rates  and  made  affordable 
capital  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  man  who  brought  the  concept  of  en- 
terprise zones  to  America  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, Stuart  Butler  of  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, envisions  enterprise  zones  somewhat 
differently.  Butler  sees  them  as  a  means  of 
allowing  those  In  "cottage  industries"  in  de- 
pressed areas  to  expand  and  as  a  means  of 
legitimizing  some  of  the  "underground  econ- 
omy" which  exists  in  those  sectors. 

His  program  would  make  use  of  existing 
buildings  with  minimal  rehabilitation.  It 
would  call  on  state  and  local  governments  to 
provide  security  and  perhaps  even  help 
form  insurance  poo\s  or  otherwise  under- 
write Insurance— the  cost  of  insurance  being 
prohibitive  for  many  urban  small-business 
owners.  Rather  than  emphasizing  tax  incen- 
tives. Butler  would  have  the  federal  govern- 
ment relax  regulations  in  the  zones,  because 
the  cost  of  regulations  is  another  deterrent 
to  starting  a  business.  And  the  Butler  idea 
includes  incentives  to  small,  outside  inves- 
tors to  put  their  money  together  with  the 
resources  of  those  within  an  enterprise  zone 
to  build  a  truly  neighborhood  network  of 
small,  independent  businesses. 
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Enterpiiae  zones,  as  proposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the 
inner  cities.  A  simpler  approach,  relying  on 
individuaJs.  entrepreneurs,  state  and  local 
governments,  and  a  passive  federal  role 
could  be  a  workable  alternative.* 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  STEEL  CAUCUS 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDOJLSKl 

or  MAHTUUTD 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRSSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  February  24. 1982 

•  lis.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Executive  Committee 
Order  No.  1, 1  am  respectfully  submit- 
ting herewith  the  fourth  quarter  fi- 
nancial report  of  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caucus  for  Insertion  in  the 
RxcoRO.  The  report  is  as  follows: 
AnnufU  report,  fund  balance  ttatement,  U.S. 

Houae  of  Repretentatives,   Conffressional 

Steel  Cauau 

Balance  forward  (as  of  Sept.  30, 
1981  plus  adjustment) $10,109.15 

Total  revenues  (clerk  hire,  dues 
and  donations) 11,542.34 

21.651.49 

Less  expenses: 

October  1981 4,222.73 

November  1981 4.059.80 

December  1981 4.107.66 

Remainder 9,281.30 

Plus  interest  deposits 345.4 1 

Unexi>ended  revenues  as  of 

Dec.  31.  1981 9.606.71 

Annuo/  report,  cumiilative  statement  of  ex- 
penses, U.S.  Houae  of  Representatives, 
Conoriesrional  Steel  Caucus 

Salaries $43,332.83 

Postage 212.67 

Stationery  (donations— Mr. 

Bevill) 459.65 

Telephone 659.87 

Publications 465.95 

Equipment 1.947.00 

Printing 471.10 

Miscellaneous 7.039.16 

Total  expenses  for  the  year 
1981 54.588.23 

COHGaBSIOHAL  STIKL  CAUCUS  DUXS  PAIS  AS  Or 

iwrKMiini  Si.  lasi 

Joseph  Addabbo.  Douglas  Applegate. 
Eugene  Atkinson.  Don  Bailey.  Adam  Benja- 
min. Tom  Bevill,  William  Brodhead,  (Clar- 
ence Brown.  Oeorge  Brown,  Don  Clausen. 
William  Clinger,  Cardiss  Collins,  John  Con- 
yers,  Lawrence  Coughlln.  William  J.  Coyne, 
Dan  Daniel,  Robert  Davis,  Edward  Der- 
wlnakl.  John  Dingell.  Dennis  E.  Eckart. 
Allen  Ertel.  David  Evans.  John  O.  F&ry.  Vic 
Fuio.  William  Ford,  Joseph  Oaydos.  Sam 
Oejdeoaon.  Benjamin  Oilman,  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr..  James  V.  Hansen.  John  Hiler,  Elwood 
Hlllls,  Ron  Wyden. 

Ken  Holland.  Thomas  Kindness.  Ray  Ko- 
govaek,  Tom  Lantos.  John  Leboutilller. 
James  K.  Coyne.  Oary  Lee,  Jerry  Lewis. 
Clarence  Long.  Thomas  Luken.  Stanley 
Lundine,  Robert  McClory,  Joseph  McDade. 
Bob  McEwen,  Marc  Marks,  Dan  Marriott. 
James  Martin,  Robert  Michel,  Clarence 
MlUer.   Oeorge   Miller.   Barbara   Mikulski. 
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Donald  Mitchell.  Robert  MoUohan,  Ronald 
Mottl,  Austin  Murphy,  John  Murtha.  John 
Napier,  James  Nelllgan,  BUI  Nichols,  Henry 
Nowak,  Mary  Rose  Oakar,  James  Oberstar, 
Joe  Smith. , 

Oeorge  O'Brien,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Donald  Pease.  Carl  Perkins.  Melvin  Price, 
Carl  Pursell,  Nick  Joe  Rahall,  Ralph 
Regula.  Don  Rltter,  Robert  Roe.  Marty 
Russo,  Ous  Savage,  James  Scheuer,  Richard 
Schulze.  John  Seiberling,  Richard  Shelby. 
Bud  Shuster.  Paul  Simon,  Albert  Lee  Smith. 
J.  Wmiam  Stanton.  David  M.  SUton.  Louis 
Stokes.  Gene  Taylor,  Bruce  Vento,  Doug 
Walgren,  Robert  Walker,  Richard  White. 
Lyle  Williams,  Charles  Wilson.  Ous  Yatron, 
element  Zablockl.  Leo  Zeferettl.  Baltasar 
Corrada.* 
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THE  IMAGINARY  DEFENSE  GAP: 
WE  ALREADY  OUTSPEND  THEM 


I 


HON.  WNATHAN  B.  BINC^HAM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1979  I  made  a  series  of  short  floor 
speeches  about  the  military  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  I  undertook  to  show  that 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  were 
sounding  alarms  over  Soviet  military 
strength  had  based  their  arguments 
on  invalid  comparisons.  By  comparing 
American  and  Soviet  military  expendi- 
tures without  giving  consideration  to 
differing  defense  needs,  pay  scales, 
levels  of  morale,  quality  of  weapons 
output,  or  commitment  of  allies,  those 
who  were  pushing  for  increased  de- 
fense spending  created  the  illusion  of 
a  military  balance  dangerously  lopsid- 
ed in  favor  of  the  Soviets.  When  I  con- 
sidered the  military  balance  on  a 
point-by-point  basis,  however,  assess- 
ing naval,  tank  and  ground  capabilities 
separately,  the  Soviets  did  not  emerge 
clearly  superior,  and  in  fact,  the 
United  States  hsid  an  edge  in  several 
tactical  areas. 

Today,  as  the  administration  and 
some  Members  of  Congress  urge  huge 
increases  in  defense  spending,  we  are 
hearing  the  same  arguments  about  the 
military  might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
support  these  claims,  all  sorts  of  esti- 
mated spending  figures  are  used  and 
abused,  while  rational,  detailed,  tacti- 
cal analyses  which  demonstrate  U.S. 
strengths  and  advantages  are  ignored. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  more 
clearly  portrayed  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  February  14,  1982, 
Washington  Post  entitled  "The  Imagi- 
nary Defense  Gap:  We  Already  Out- 
spend  Them."  The  author,  Richard  A. 
Stubbing,  was  deputy  chief  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
national  security  division  from  the  end 
of  the  Nixon  administration  until  Oc- 
tober 1981. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 


The  Imaginart  DEratsE  Gap:  We  Already 
Oxrrspxifi)  Them 

(By  Richard  A.  Stubbing) 

If  White  House  tenants  have  long  painted 
rosy  economic  pictures  that  rarely  square 
with  reality,  those  numbers  have  nothing  on 
the  doomsday  reports  that  we  are  treated  to 
nowadays  contending  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  overpowering  us  on  defense. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  we  spend 
about  5  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  defense,  while  the  Soviets  spend  12 
to  14  percent  on  theirs.  We  are  not  remind- 
ed, of  course,  that  our  GNP  is  twice  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union's. 

We  are  told  that  in  1980,  the  Soviets  spent 
$175  billion,  or  50  percent  more  than  we  did, 
on  defense,  or  that  over  the  past  decade 
their  military  outlays  outpaced  ours  by 
more  than  $300  billion.  We  are  not  remind- 
ed that  defense  spending  comparisons  in  the 
real  world  include  outlays  of  American  and 
Soviet  allies— those  many  other  nations  out 
there— and  that  the  publicly  available  evi- 
dence In  this  area,  as  in  others,  tells  a  very 
different  tale. 

Studies  by  the  prestigious  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (IISS).  for 
example,  show  that  the  Soviets'  Warsaw 
Pact  allies  spend  roughly  $20  billion  to  $30 
billion  annually  on  defense  forces.  Our 
NATO  allies,  by  contrast,  allocate  three  to 
four  times  that  amount— more  than  $100 
billion  annually. 

In  other  words,  while  this  margin  has  no 
doubt  been  narrowing,  the  United  States 
and  its  NATO  allies  outspent  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  on  defense 
by  more  than  $300  billion  in  the  past 
decade. 

In  Asia,  for  example,  the  Soviets'  principal 
allies  are  North  Korea  and  Vietnam.  North 
Korea  spends  about  $3  billion  aiuiually  for 
defense,  and  Vietnam  probably  spends 
something  close  to  that.  The  principal  U.S. 
allies— Japan.  South  Korea.  AustraUa  and 
New  Zealand— spend  nearly  $20  billion. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Japan  or  others 
among  our  friends  should  not  shoulder  a 
larger  share  of  allied  defense  spending,  as 
some  have  argued,  or  that  our  own  Penta- 
gon outlays  might  not  be  increased  to  some 
extent  as  well.  The  Issue  is  one  of  magni- 
tude, of  the  immensity  of  defense  spending 
increases  proposed  at  the  expense  of  all 
else,  of  the  fears  generated  unnecessarily  by 
incomplete  information. 

Consider  what  is  behind  a  good  deal  of 
Kremlin  spending.  A  significant  portion  of 
It  in  recent  years  has  been  aimed  squarely 
at  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Century- 
old  border  disputes  between  the  two  coim- 
tries  broke  Into  open  fighting  in  1969.  and  in 
recent  years  China  has  improved  long-dor- 
mant relations  with  the  United  States, 
Japan  and  other  Western  nations. 

Americans  can  understand  China's  threat 
to  Russia  by  considering  the  long-undefend- 
ed border  we  share  with  Canada;  a  hostUe 
nation  with  a  4  million-man  military  force 
on  our  northern  border  would  change  our 
defense  emphasis  quite  rapidly.  Published 
CIA  estimates  state  that  10  to  15  percent  of 
Soviet  defense  spending  ($18  to  $27  billion) 
is  for  units  with  a  primary  mission  against 
China. 

In  short,  recognizing  the  Impact  of  NATO. 
Warsaw  Pact,  Asian  allies  and  Soviet  spend- 
ing directed  toward  China  and  other  factors 
transforms  an  alleged  50  percent  Soviet 
spending  advantage  into  a  15  to  37  percent 
edge  for  the  United  States.  No  cause  for 
fright  there. 
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Another  critical  element  in  dollar  com- 
parisons is  the  quality  of  our  estimates  of 
Soviet  spending.  Because  Soviet  defense 
data  obviously  are  not  available  to  us,  the 
CIA  develops  its  calculations  by  attempting 
to  determine  the  cost  to  equip,  man  and  op- 
erate the  Russian  military  here  in  the 
United  States— using  U.S.  market  prices  and 
wages.  While  this  approach  certainly  pro- 
vides a  good  indicator  of  trends  in  Soviet 
spending  over  time.  Its  reliabUity  on  specific 
spending  figures  is  questionable. 

The  CIA  estimates,  for  instance.  Ignore 
the  relative  efficiency  with  which  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  economies  turn  materials  and 
labor  into  finished  products.  A  Soviet  facto- 
ry producing  artillery  rounds  may  operate 
at  20  percent,  50  percent  or  80  percent  of 
the  efficiency  of  a  comparable  U.S.  plant, 
but  this  Is  not  considered. 

An  even  greater  deficiency  is  the  absence 
of  an  attempt  to  compare  the  net  military 
value  of  Soviet  products  and  services  with 
those  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the 
relative  value  of  Soviet  vs.  U.S.  tanks  or 
Soviet  tanks  vs.  U.S.  mines  and  anti-tank 
missiles  to  stop  these  tanks  is  not  addressed. 

In  an  unclassified  report,  the  CIA  asserts 
that  its  estimate  of  Soviet  defense  spending 
is  accurate  within  15  percent  for  each  year 
of  the  1970s.  Perhaps— but  a  look  at  the 
problems  in  all  four  elements  of  the  CIA  es- 
timate quickly  calls  that  claim  into  ques- 
tion. 

1.  Soviet  Manpower.  Soviet  troop  strength 
is  known  with  accuracy,  and  the  CIA  prices 
this  force  of  low-wage  conscripts  at  U.S.  pay 
rates.  One  major  error  in  applying  this 
method  is  that  every  pay  raise  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary persoimel  widens  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
spending  gap  simply  because  the  Russians 
have  more  troops  in  uniform  than  we  do. 
Eliminating  this  misleading  way  of  assessing 
manpower  costs  would,  by  Itself,  eliminate  a 
quarter  of  the  1980  spencUng  "gap." 

2.  Soviet  Weapons  and  Facilities.  Signifi- 
cant uncertainties  about  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  Russian  equipment  undermine 
our  ability  to  determine  Soviet  Inventories 
and  to  assess  the  capabilities  of  Soviet  weap- 
onry. For  instance,  we  at  first  overstated 
the  capabUities  of  several  generations  of 
Russians  fighter  aircraft. 

The  Mlg25  Foxbat  is  a  classic  case.  When 
initially  observed,  our  analysts  credited  this 
aircraft  with  major  technology  advances. 
But  after  a  Russian  pilot  flew  a  Mig2S  to 
Japan.  U.S.  experts  found  the  aircraft's  per- 
formance greatly  overrated.  Its  range  was 
far  more  restricted  than  we  had  estimated, 
its  acceleration  and  turning  capability  were 
poor,  and  it  was  equipped  with  20-year-old, 
tube-type  electronics. 

Estimating  what  each  type  of  Soviet 
equipment  would  cost  if  produced  In  the 
United  SUtes  is  extremely  difficult.  Final 
price  tags  on  our  own  weapons  systems 
often  vary  wildly  from  contractor  estimates: 
attaching  costs  to  Soviet  weapons  we  know 
little  about  is  fiendishly  difficult.  Among 
other  things,  self-interest  argues  for  U.S. 
contractors  (who  provide  the  initial  esti- 
mates used  by  the  CIA)  to  attribute  high 
unit  costs  to  Soviet  systems,  thereby  widen- 
ing the  supposed  spending  gap  and  enhanc- 
ing their  prospects  for  more  defense  busi- 
ness. About  50  percent  of  the  CIA-estlmated 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  "gap"  is  in  this  area. 

3.  Soviet  Operating  Costs.  Large  un- 
knowns dominate  this  area.  We  do  not  know 
with  any  reliability  the  operating  tech- 
niques or  the  activity  rates  of  Soviet  combat 
and  support  units.  Measurement  yardsticks 
are  essentially  lacking,  and  confidence  In 
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these  estimates  cannot  be  high.  After  cor- 
recting for  the  military  manpower  pay  raise 
distortion,  total  Soviet  operating  costs  for 
their  larger  forces  are  estimated  at  about 
U.S.  levels. 

4.  Soviet  Research  and  Development 
Costs.  The  CIA  states  it  has  the  least  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  this  spending  cate- 
gory. Differences  in  Soviet  and  U.S.  ap- 
proaches to  R&D  are  major.  For  example, 
the  Soviets  historically  have  had  two  or 
three  weapons  design  bureaus  competing  on 
new  systems  development— a  more  costly 
RAD  approach  than  the  U.S.  method.  Reli- 
able data  Is  simply  not  available.  Nonethe- 
less, the  CIA  concludes  that  Soviet  R&D  ef- 
forts in  recent  years  were  twice  as  much  as 
the  VS.  About  25  percent  of  the  Identified 
U.S.-Sovlet  "spending  gap"  is  identified 
here. 

None  of  this  is  intended  to  suggest  that 
Soviet  forces  haven't  continued  to  improve 
in  size  and  capability:  they  have.  The  Sovi- 
ets also  continue  to  outproduce  the  West  In 
armored  vehicles,  submarines,  fighter  bomb- 
ers and  strategic  missUes.  But  the  picture  is 
far  from  glum. 

A  close  look,  for  example,  at  the  Penta- 
gon's allegations  in  'Soviet  Military  Power," 
the  special  brochure  issued  several  months 
ago.  should  swiftly  dispel  that  report's  sug- 
gestion that  Russian  forces  are  practically 
ten  feet  tall: 

"The  Soviet  Union  now  exceeds  the  United 
States  in  the  number  of  strategic  nuclear  ve- 
hicles. "  True,  but  the  United  States  now  has 
more  strategic  warheads  in  its  inventory.  In 
the  1980s,  defense  posture  statements  state 
that  we  wlU  possess  some  10.000  strategic 
nuclear  warheads  to  provide  the  strategic 
punch  needed  in  any  contingency.  Only  5 
percent  of  this  total— 500  delivered  war- 
heads—could destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
viable  society. 

"Over  the  past  10  years  the  Soviets  have 
expanded  their  ground  forces  to  more  than 
180  divisions."  True  again,  but  almost  all 
this  Soviet  expansion  since  the  mid-1960s 
reflects  the  increased  divisions  deployed 
against  China.  As  "Soviet  Military  Power ' 
Itself  shows,  the  Russians  today  assign  45 
divisions,  or  25  percent  of  their  ground 
forces  against  China. 

The  report  also  concludes  that  only  46  of 
the  180  divisions  are  highly  combat  ready. 
An  additional  98  divisions  are  classed  as 
cadre  units  with  less  than  half  strength: 
they  would  require  months  to  reach  full 
combat  sUtus.  MIT  defense  analyst  William 
Kaufmann,  who  helped  prepare  the  Penta- 
gon posture  statements  for  more  than  15 
years,  observes  that  the  Red  Army  seems  to 
take  about  three  months  to  set  up  a  major 
attack  force,  whether  against  (Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1968.  Afghanistan  in  1979.  or 
Poland  in  1981. 

"77ie  Soviets  today  in  Europe  have  a  sub- 
stantial advantaffe  both  in  numbers  of 
troops  and  Quantities  of  armored  assault  ve- 
hicles. "  Not  true,  when  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  are  considered.  The  1981  IISS 
report  concludes  that  NATO  actually  has  a 
slight  edge  in  total  military  manpower  over 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  NATO  allies,  in  fact,  have  a  surpris- 
ingly large  (27  percent)  advantage  in  the 
nimiber  of  ground  forces  actually  in  place  In 
Central  Europe  (excluding  forces  in  the 
western  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
the  United  States).  The  Russians  do  have  a 
large  edge  in  tanks  and  armored  vehicles, 
but  NATO  forces  have  a  clear  lead  in  anti- 
tank missiles,  mines,  and  tactical  aircraft 
with  tank-lrilling  capabUlty.  NATO  also  will 
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have  an  initial  advantage  in  fighting  from 
defensive  positions  against  a  Soviet  attack. 

Another  key  concern  here  must  be  the  re- 
liability of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  aUies.  There 
has  been  a  reduced  cohesion  among  the 
NATO  nations  in  recent  years,  but  in  a 
Soviet  attack  against  Western  Europe,  the 
full  support  of  the  entire  NATO  bloc  can 
reasonably  be  expected. 

With  the  recent  unrest  in  Poland  and 
other  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sovi- 
ets surely  pause  in  assessing  the  steadfast 
support  of  their  Warsaw  Pact  members 
other  than  East  Germany.  Soviet  allies  com- 
prise almost  half  the  Warsaw  Pact  ground 
forces  in  Europe,  fully  30  percent  of  the 
main  battle  tanks,  and  a  surprising  two- 
thirds  of  anti-tank  missile  launchers. 

"High  Soviet  priority  is  t>eing  devoted  to 
antisubmarine  sensor  technology  applicable 
agairtst  ballistic  missile  subrnarines. "  Amer- 
ican capability  far  outstrips  the  rudimenta- 
ry U.S.S.R.  antisubmarine  technology.  Our 
submarines  will  remain  essentially  invulner- 
able for  the  foreseeable  future.  Soviet  sub- 
marines, by  contrast,  have  a  high  noise  level 
which  makes  them  vulnerable  to  attack,  and 
they  face  great  resupply  difficulties  in  war- 
time. 

"77ie  widely  publicized  KIEV-Class  air- 
craft carriers  are  the  largest  warships  ever 
completed  by  the  Soviet  UnUm. "  The  Soviets 
have  two  KIEV-Class  carriers,  each  displac- 
ing about  38,000  tons,  but  they  can  only  ac- 
commodate helicopters  and  vertical  take  off 
and  landing  (VTOL)  aircraft  with  limited 
capability.  The  U.S.,  by  contrast,  has  18 
ships  of  greater  or  equal  capability— includ- 
ing 13  carriers  of  between  60,000  and  90.000 
tons,  each  equipped  with  the  world's  most 
capable  aircraft,  and  five  assault  transports 
of  38,000  tons  which  support  helicopters 
and  VTOL  aircraft. 

Finally,  one  must  remember  that  dollars 
alone  are  not  a  serious  basis  for  Judging  the 
strength  of  our  enemies  or  of  ourselves. 
There  Is  scarcely  any  reason  to  believe  that 
a  defense  budget  twice  the  current  size,  for 
example,  would  have  prevented  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  or  the  Iranian  sei- 
zure of  American  hostages,  the  two  events 
which  triggered  a  major  shift  in  U.S.  public 
opinion  for  greatly  increased  defense  out- 
lays. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  Bl  bomber.  The 
Defense  EVepartment  projects  costs  of  about 
$28  billion  for  100  aircraft,  but  estimates  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  suggest  costs  of 
up  to  $40  billion.  If  the  higher  estimate  is 
more  accurate,  then— using  the  CIA  pricing 
methodology— the  United  States  would  close 
the  "spending  gap  "  faster  by  laying  out  the 
higher  amount— even  though  the  same  100 
aircraft  are  delivered.  The  ludicrous  nature 
of  this  conclusion  Is  obvious. 

Conversely,  greater  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  U.S.  resources  (substantial  opportunities 
exist  within  the  massive  defense  budget) 
could  increase  real  Pentagon  output  each 
year  by  large  percentages  without  one  addi- 
tional dollar  spent.  Again,  this  would  not  be 
reflected  in  CIA  spending  comparisons, 
which  is  further  reason  to  question  those 
comparisons. 

The  case  for  massive  escalation  in  U.S.  de- 
fense spending  has  yet  to  be  made  convinc- 
ingly. The  real  opportimities  to  Improve 
U.S.  military  capability  require  a  fundamen- 
tal reexamination  of  basic  policies  and 
structures  in  sizing  and  equipping  forces— a 
task  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  currently 
under  way. 
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Maybe.  Just  maybe,  both  sides  can  recog- 
nize their  mutual  interest  In  beginning  talks 
to  slow  the  apparently  never-ending  upward 
spiral  in  defense  spending,  thereby  freeing 
resources  to  attack  other  longstanding  prob- 
lems at  home  in  both  nations.* 
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INWOODS  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  accomplishments  of  a  truly  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  town  of 
Inwood,  located  in  New  York's  Fifth 
Congressional  District. 

Jesse  Mistero  is  a  lifetime  resident  of 
Inwood  who  has  been  active  in  firema- 
tics  at  the  Inwood  Fire  Department 
for  32  years.  He  was  commissioner  for 
19  years  and  is  a  former  chief  of  the 
fire  department.  Jesse  has  held  ranks 
of  captain  and  lieutenant  and  current- 
ly he  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  the 
Fire  Chiefs  Council  of  Nassau,  the 
Third  Battalion  Fire  Chiefs  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  Fire  Dis- 
tricts of  New  York  State. 

But  Jesse  has  done  more  than  work 
tirelessly  to  keep  the  residents  of 
Inwood  safe  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 
He  has  also  devoted  his  spare  time  to 
other  members  of  the  community  of 
Inwood. 

Jesse  is  chairman  of  the  Save  No.  4 
School  Committee  and  he  participates 
in  the  Dad's  Club  at  Lawrence  High 
School.  He  is  a  past  president  and  ath- 
letic director  of  the  Inwood  Bucca- 
neers and  a  past  chairman  of  the 
Inwood  United  Fund.  This  community 
leader  has  also  volimteered  his  time 
for  the  Boys  Town  of  Italy.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  the  Five  Towns, 
the  Inwood  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  the  Sons  of  Italy.  He  is  president 
of  the  Inwood-North  Lawrence  Repuli- 
can  Club  and  committeeman  of  the 
Inwood-North  Lawrence  Executive 
Committee. 

Jesse  Mistero  also  pursues  a  career 
as  president  of  Mistero  Landscaping. 
Inc.  and  of  Misty's  Restaurant  and 
Lounge.  He  enjoys  a  rich  family  life 
with  his  wife.  Mickey,  and  their  three 
children,  Debra,  Adrienne  Schianone, 
and  Philip,  and  two  grandchildren, 
Jesse  and  Mlchele. 

This  weekend,  Jesse  Mistero  will  be 
honord  as  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
Inwood  Civic  Association,  an  award  he 
richly  deserves.  But  I  suggest  that 
Jesse  is  more  than  that— he  is  a  man 
for  all  seasons  who  has  given  our  com- 
munity much  more  than  he  has  re- 
ceived.* 


HON;  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  most  thoughtful  and  timely  ar- 
ticle by  Representative  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1982,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  article,  entitled  "Plutonium  for 
Mexico— A  Bad  Idea,"  provides  little 
itnown  details  of  Mexico's  interest  in 
obtaining  not  only  nuclear  power  reac- 
tors but  also  advanced  plutonium-re- 
lated  technology.  It  also  warns  of  the 
Reagcui  administration's  apparent  will- 
ingness to  weaken  a  bipartisan  policy, 
established  over  the  past  three  admin- 
istrations, which  led  to  earlier  success- 
ful U.S.  efforts  to  persuade  nuclear 
supplier  countries  to  exercise  restraint 
in  offering  dangerous  fuel  cycle  facili- 
ties as  "deal  sweetners"  in  competition 
for  sales  of  nuclear  power  reactors  in 
the  world  market.  There  are  few  visi- 
ble signs  that  the  United  States  is 
doing  anything  but  passively  accepting 
a  return  to  past  practice  which  led  to 
the  Brazilian-West  German  deal 
which  is  still  in  effect,  for  a  complete 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  and  to  offers  by 
France,  which  have  now  been  can- 
celed, to  provide  reprocessing  facilities 
to  South  Korea  and  Pakistan. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Bingham  also  sug- 
gests that  Mexico's  nuclear  energy 
needs  would  be  far  better  and  more 
economically  met  by  the  use  of  effi- 
cient, once-through  reactors  fueled 
with  lu-anium  rather  than  by  acquisi- 
tion of  uranium  enrichment  and  Pluto- 
nium technologies.  His  suggestion  is 
an  excellent  one  that  is  soundly  based 
on  continued  use  of  proven  nuclear 
technology.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion should  persuade  Mexico  that  it  is 
not  in  its  best  interest  to  acquire  this 
technology  and  it  should  prevail  upon 
other  niKlear  supplier  countries  to  re- 
spond similarly  to  Mexico's  invitation. 
The  administration  should  also  revise 
its  international  nuclear  policy  to  re- 
flect a  more  realistic  attitude  concern- 
ing the  dangers  of  Plutonium  use  and 
the  significant  economic  and  security 
advantages  of  an  efficient  uraniiun 
fuel  cycle  to  meet  the  needs  of  devel- 
oping and  developed  countries  alike 
for  decades  to  come. 

The  article  follows: 
PiDTONruM  POR  Mrxico— A  Bad  Idea 
(By  Jonathan  B.  Bingham) 

In  a  recent  little-reported  episode  involv- 
ing Mexico,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
provided  new  evidence  that  its  nuclear  poli- 
cies, which  it  labels  'return  to  realism,"  give 
legitimacy  to  international  commerce  in  Plu- 
tonium, a  weapons-grade  nuclear  fuel. 

Last  year.  Mexico,  which  has  no  operating 
nuclear-power  reactors,  announced  plans  for 


an  ambitious  nuclear  program  that  could  in- 
volve as  many  as  20  commercial  reactors  and 
related  advanced  nuclear  technology.  As 
international  nuclear  suppliers  have  lined 
up  to  woo  this  potentially  lucrative  market, 
the  United  States  has  faced  a  choice:  It  can 
use  its  influence  with  supplier  nations  to 
work  out  bidding  guidelines  that  would  re- 
strict sales  of  plutonium-related  technology, 
or  it  can  compete  for  Mexico's  business  by 
suggesting  that  the  United  States  is  able  to 
satisfy  the  Mexicans'  most  sophisticated  nu- 
clear desires. 

So  far,  the  Administration  has  chosen  the 
latter  course.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  For. 
while  the  United  States  cannot  dictate 
world  energy  policies,  it  may  still  be  able  to 
delay  proliferation  of  Plutonium  and  per- 
haiM  even  put  off  indefinitely  widespread 
use  of  this  dangerous  substance. 

The  great  dividing  point  in  nuclear  prolif- 
eration lies  between  the  once-through  cycle 
and  the  closed  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  The  low- 
grade  fuel  used  in  the  once-through  is  a 
long  way  from  becoming  a  nuclear  explo- 
sive. And  because  it  is  used  only  once,  then 
stored,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  monitor. 

The  closed  cycle,  however,  requires  the  re- 
processing of  spent  nuclear  fuel,  which  pro- 
duces Plutonium.  Plutonium  can  be  recycled 
in  conventional  reactors  or  burned  in  breed- 
er reactors  that  create  plutonium  at  the 
same  time  that  they  draw  power  from  it.  Or 
Plutonium  can  be  used  to  make  an  explosive 
device. 

Experts  agree  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
detect  reliably  whether  plutonium  is  being 
diverted  during  reprocessing  or  recycling— a 
view  shared  by  Nunzio  J.  Palladino.  recently 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  by  President  Reagan. 

To  undertand  how  dangerous  even  a  little 
"lost"  plutonium  can  be.  one  need  only 
know  that  a  mere  nine  kilograms— about  the 
weight  of  four  six-packs  of  beer— are  needed 
to  make  a  bomb.  Terrorists  without  the  so- 
phistication to  make  an  explosive  could 
simply  release  plutonium,  the  most  toxic 
substance  known  to  man,  in  a  municipal 
water  supply. 

Fortunately,  international  nuclear  com- 
merce has  yet  to  make  the  leap  to  a  "pluto- 
nium economy."  In  the  free  world,  only 
France  and  Great  Britain  have  commercial 
reprocessing  facilities.  Recycling  in  commer- 
cial reactors  and  breeders  is  still  In  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  stage,  its  develop- 
ment slowed  by  high  costs  and  public  reluc- 
tance to  sanction  the  use  of  plutonium. 

Nevertheless,  ample  Incentives  exist  for 
countries  to  develop  this  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous nuclear  technology.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  (ear  that  uranium,  though  now- 
abundant,  will  become  scarce.  To  prepare 
for  that  day,  recycling  proponents  say,  na- 
tions must  be  able  to  stretch  supplies  by 
reusing  their  fuel  as  plutonium. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  stretch  out 
uranium  supplies  without  risking  the  haz- 
ards of  a  Plutonium  economy.  That  way  lies 
simply  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  con- 
ventional nuclear  reactors.  A  Department  of 
Energy  uranium  utilization  improvement 
program  has  shown  that  fuel  efficiency  can 
be  increased  as  much  as  23  percent  by  1988 
by  retrofitting  reactors  and  improving  fuel 
fabrication  techniques. 

The  Administration,  however,  has  chosen 
to  cut  the  budget  for  this  program,  even 
though  new  Energy  Department  projections 
show  that  improved  efficiencies  could  keep 
the  once-through  fuel  cycle  more  economi- 
cal than  plutonium-using  breeders  until  the 
price  of  uranium  is  more  than  eight  times 


what  it  is  today.  Such  a  price  increase  is  not 
expected  to  occur  until  the  next  century,  by 
which  time  we  may  well  have  developed  al- 
ternative energy  sources  that  are  more  eco- 
nomical and  less  dangerous  than  nuclear 
power. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  made  some  advances  toward 
non-proliferation.  A  recently  concluded  un- 
derstanding with  Egypt,  perhaps  the  best 
ever  made,  calls  for  strict  control  over 
reprocessing  and  ensures  safeguards  on  all 
Egyptian  nuclear  facilities,  not  just  those 
supplied  by  the  United  States. 

But  the  Administration  has  also  indicated 
that  it  does  not  always  intend  to  exercise  its 
rights  over  U.S.-supplied  fuel.  In  the  past, 
the  United  States  allowed  countries  without 
nuclear  weapons  ;.o  reprocess  only  small 
amounts  of  spent  fuel  for  research.  In  a 
landmark  decision  last  year,  the  Administra- 
tion agreed  that  Japan  could  reprocess 
enough  fuel  to  create  about  800  kilograms 
of  plutonium.  U.S.  officials  have  since 
hinted  that  they  would  not  block  the  recy- 
cling of  this  plutonium  in  Japanese  commer- 
cial reactors. 

The  United  States  can  discourage  prolif- 
eration of  plutonium  by  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample for  other  nations.  Presidents  Gerald 
R.  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter  took  this  ap 
proach  by  maintaining  a  moratorium  on 
commercial  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  in  the 
United  States. 

The  current  Administration,  however,  has 
reversed  this  bipartisan  policy.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  using  large  amounts  of  precious 
federal  resources  to  revive  a  breeder  demon- 
stration program  near  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.. 
and  has  suggested  that  the  military  be  al- 
lowed to  reprocess  commercial  spent  fuel  to 
acquire  plutonium  for  bombs.  The  latter 
idea,  which  would  break  down  a  traditional 
barrier  between  peaceful  and  belligerent 
uses  of  nuclear  technology,  has  drawn  criti- 
cism from  even  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  nuclear  power,  including  Sigvard  Eklund, 
former  chairman  of  the  International 
Atomic  Enertrv  Agency. 

It  Is  not  too  late  for  the  Administration  to 
take  a  truly  realistic  view  of  the  dangers  of 
plutonium.  Mexico's  nuclear  program  is 
only  begiiming.  for  example.  There  Is  time 
not  only  to  work  out  sensible  guidelines 
with  supplier  nations  in  that  part  of  the 
world  but  also  to  pursue  other  non-prolif- 
eration strategies  that  will  discourage  pluto- 
nium use  elsewhere. 

One  person  who  especially  understands 
the  importance  of  this  Is  James  Malone,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  oceans  and 
international  environmental  and  scientific 
affairs,  and  a  key  Administration  spokes- 
man on  nuclear  non-proliferation  policy. 
"For  the  United  States,"  he  said  recently, 
"there  is  no  alternative  to  a  full  commit- 
ment to  preventing  the  further  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons."* 


FACTS  TO  SET  STRAIGHT  THE 
MSHA  EXCLUSION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  acting 
quickly  and  on  very  little  information 
last  fall,  the  Congress  stripped  respon- 
sibility for  certain  dangerous  forms  of 
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mining  from  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (MSHA)  and 
gave  it  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA). 

Both  Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond 
Donovan  and  his  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Mine  Safety  and  Health,  Ford  B. 
Ford,  have  criticized  the  idea  since 
then. 

Secretary  Donovan  noted  in  testimo- 
ny that  OSHA  is  ill-equipped  for  such 
responsibility,  and  Ford  has  said  that 
the  types  of  mining  involved — stone, 
sand,  gravel,  clay,  and  colloidal  phos- 
phate—have high  fatality  and  accident 
rates,  and  that  they  are  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  other  forms  of  mining. 

The  MSHA  exclusion  was  embodied 
in  the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  which  must  be  reconsidered 
next  month,  and  Congress  then  will 
have  a  chance  to  set  straight  a  mistake 
that  could  cause  absolutely  avoidable 
bloodshed  in  the  Nation's  quarries  and 
surface  mines. 

In  anticipation  of  the  reconsider- 
ation, the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  have  assembled  a  most  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  move,  and  a 
strong  case  against  continuing  the 
MSHA  exclusion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Safety.  I  commend 
these  factsheets  to  the  consideration 
of  any  Member  who  wants  a  lot  of  in- 
formation—rather than  just  a  little— 
when  we  have  to  vote  in  March. 

As  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
Legislative  Director  John  J.  Sheehan 
said  in  his  cover  letter: 

We  hope  that  after  reviewing  this  Infor- 
mation you  will  conclude  that  all  types  of 
mining  •  •  •  are  best  left  to  the  authority 
most  suited  to  adequately  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  miners,  which,  of 
course,  is  MSHA. 

Excerpts  of  the  factsheets  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  read 
as  follows: 

ExncPTiON  OF  Surface  Stonk,  Sand  and 
Gravel  Minks  From  MSHA 

The  amendment  Is  based  upon  misinfor- 
mation and  unsound  assumptions. 

(A)  Surface  stone,  sand  and  gravel  mines 
are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  types  of  sur- 
face mining. 

(B)  Contrary  to  the  claim  made  by  Sena- 
tor Dale  Bumpers  that  It  is  safer  to  work  in 
sand  and  gravel  mines  than  at  Sears  &  Roe- 
buck, the  fatality  rate  in  sand  and  gravel 
pits  is  35  times  that  of  general  merchandis- 
ing stores. 

(C)  The  MSHA  law  was  not  specifically 
designed  for  deep  underground  coal  mines. 
Each  type  of  mining  operation  is  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  safety  and 
health  hazards  that  exist  in  each  type  of 
mine. 

(D)  It  is  ludicrous  to  suggest  that  surface 
stone,  sand  and  gravel  mining  is  more  com- 
parable to  construction  work  than  mining. 

(E)  Under  the  amendment,  the  legality  of 
transferring  Jurisdiction  for  these  mines 
from  MSHA  to  OSHA  is  highly  doubtful. 

(F)  OSHA  has  neither  the  standards,  re- 
sources, nor  mining  expertise  to  assume  ef- 
fective responsibility  for  these  mines. 

(G)  The  amendment  excludes  over  77,000 
surface  miners  and  attendant  mill  workers 
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from  any  effective  safety  and  health  protec- 
tion. 

(H)  The  Department  of  Labor  opposes  the 
amendment. 

(I)  The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  oppose  the  amendment. 

(J)  The  National  Limestone  Institute  op- 
poses the  amendment. 

(K)  All  of  organized  labor  opposes  the 
amendment. 

(L)  MSHA  has  worked  to  save  lives. 

A.  Surface  Stone.  Sand  and  Gravel  Mines 
Are  Not  Safe:  In  the  last  three  years  ( 1978- 
1980),  134  surface  stone,  sand  and  gravel 
miners  were  killed  in  these  mines  compared 
to  42  deaths  in  metal  and  nonmetal  surface 
mines  and  53  deaths  in  surface  coal  mines. 

B.  In  terms  of  work-related  fatalities,  it  is 
35  times  more  dangerous  to  work  in  sand 
and  gravel  mines  than  at  general  merchan- 
dising stores  like  Sears  it  Roebuck: 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Lat>or  Statis- 
tics (BLS).  the  fatality  incident  rate  per  100 
workers  (which  is  comparable  to  the  200,000 
employee-hours  worked  measurement)  for 
general  merchandising  stores  (including 
Sears)  was  0.004  in  1978.  0.0004  in  1979.  and 
0.002  in  1980  for  a  three-year  average  of 
0.002. 

The  fatality  rates  from  sand  and  gravel 
pits,  on  the  other  hand,  were  0.08  In  1978. 
0.08  in  1979,  and  0.05  in  1980  for  a  three- 
year  average  of  0.07. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  work-related  death 
rates,  it  is  some  35  times  more  hazardous  to 
work  in  sand  and  gravel  pits  than  at  general 
merchandise  stores  like  Sears. 

The  other  claim  Ignores  the  importance  of 
the  comparative  fatality  rates  by  lumping 
together  t>oth  serious  and  nonserious  injury 
rates. 

C.  The  1977  MSHA  law  was  not  designed 
for  deep  underground  coal  mines: 

The  sponsors  of  the  exclusion  amendment 
have  argued  that  the  MSHA  law  was  de- 
signed for  deep  underground  coal  mines 
and,  therefore,  should  not  be  applied  to  sur- 
face mining.  This  argument  is  seriously 
flawed  and  lacks  an  understanding  of  the 
law. 

The  purpose  of  the  1977  MSHA  law  was 
not  to  add  new  standards  for  deep  under- 
ground coal  mines  which  were  alr^dy  cov- 
ered by  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  Indeed,  it  assumed  and  left  un- 
changed the  coverage  of  all  mines  which 
were  included  in  the  existing  1969  Coal  Act 
and  the  1966  Metal  and  Nonmetal  Act,  in- 
cluding coverage  of  stone,  sand  and  gravel 
mines. 

The  primary  purpose  of  MSHA  was  to 
provide  noncoal  miners  with  the  same  statu- 
tory safety  and  health  protection  that  had 
been  denied  them  under  the  old  Metal  and 
Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966.  and  to 
transfer  enforcement  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

The  MSHA  law  clearly  prohibited  stand- 
ards governing  coal  mines  from  applying  to 
noncoal  mines. 

Each  type  of  mining  operation— coal  and 
noncoal.  underground  and  surface— is  sub- 
ject to  different  requirements  for  the  indi- 
vidual safety  and  health  characteristics  of 
each  type  of  mining  operation. 

Surface  stone,  sand  and  gravel  and  open 
pit  mines  are  governed  by  their  own  set  of 
safety  and  health  standards  which  are  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  other  types  of  mines. 

The  enforcement  of  MSHA  standards  Is 
also  separated,  with  one  division  specifically 
responsibile  for  coal  mines  and  another  for 
noncoal  mines. 
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D.  It  Is  ludicrous  to  suggest  that  surface 
stone,  sand  and  gravel  mining  is  more  com- 
parable to  oonstructlon  work  than  mining: 

The  amendment's  sponsors  have  repeated- 
ly stated  that  surface  stone,  sand  and  gravel 
mining  is  more  comparable  to  construction 
work  and  should  be  subject  to  OSHA's  con- 
struction standards  and  enforcement. 

Surface  stone,  sand  and  gravel  mining  has 
long  been  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
mining  industry. 

Until  the  passage  of  MSHA  in  1977.  the 
surface  stone,  sand  and  gravel  mine  opera- 
tors considered  themselves  a  part  of  the 
mining  industry. 

As  long  as  they  were  covered  by  the  much 
weaker  Metal  and  NonmetaUic  Mine  Safety 
Act  of  19641.  the  operators  never  suggested 
that  they  were  not  miners  and  never  peti- 
tioned Congress  for  coverage  under  OSHA. 

The  claim  is  not  a  very  subtle  political  ar- 
gument designed  to  relieve  the  operators  of 
their  safety  and  health  responsibilities. 

E.  Under  the  amendment,  the  legality  of 
transferring  Jurisdiction  for  these  mines 
from  MSHA  to  OSHA  is  highly  doubtful: 

There  is  no  statutory  basis  for  such  a 
transfer. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  to  deny  MSHA 
the  use  of  funds  to  issue  or  enforce  safety 
and  health  standards  in  the  affected  mines. 

Since  neither  the  OSHA  nor  MSHA  sUt- 
utes  are  amended  to  effectuate  a  transfer. 
the  net  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  ex- 
clude these  mines  from  any  safety  and 
health  enforcement. 

At  the  very  best,  the  amendment  will 
result  in  lengthy  litigation  which  in  the 
meantime  will  leave  the  affected  miners 
with  little  or  no  protection. 

The  court  cases  cited  by  Congressman 
John  Rousselot  to  support  the  contention 
that  OSHA  has  the  sUtutory  authority  to 
assume  Jurisdiction  over  these  mines  are 
limited  to  cases  where  a  federal  agency  had 
statutory  safety  and  health  authority  but 
failed  to  exercise  It.  which  is  not  the  situa- 
tion with  MSHA.  The  cases  cited  simply  do 
not  apply  to  the  MSHA  situation. 

AooonUng  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 
"Since  the  provisions  of  the  Mine  Act  and 
MSHA's  standards  are  neither  repealed  nor 
amended  by  the  rider,  but  only  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  enforce  them  temporarily 
prohibited,  it  is  likely  that  many  operators 
will  contest  OSHA  clUtlons  by  contending 
that  Section  4<bKl)  of  the  OSH  Act  pre- 
cluded OSHA  authority." 

"Resolution  of  this  litigation  may  take 
some  time,  since  the  legal  precedents  do  not 
deal  with  the  specific  Issues  presented  by 
this  situation." 

"WhUe  this  or  any  other  issue  is  being  Uti- 
gated.  the  contesting  operator  need  not 
comply  with  an  OSHA  abatement  order." 

F.  OSHA  has  neither  the  standards,  re- 
sources, nor  mining  expertise  to  assume  ef- 
fective responsibility  for  the  excluded 
mines. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  opposing  the 
exclusion  amendment,  stated  that  In  addi- 
tion to  raising  serious  legal  questions  con- 
cerning OSHA's  authority  over  the  excluded 
mines,  OSHA  is  already  under  severe  budget 
constraints,  nuuipower  limitations,  and 
lacks  adequate  standards  by  which  to  in- 
spect the  affected  mines. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

"OSHA  is  operating  under  resource  con- 
straints of  its  own  and  the  rider  will  not 
transfer  to  it  the  resources  which  MSHA  Is 
preduded  from  using." 

"OSHA  has  limited  experience  with  sand, 
gravel,  stone  and  related  operations." 
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-There  are  limits  on  OSHA's  ability  to 
conduct  general  schedule  Inspections  of  the 
affected  workplaces." 

"OSHA  is  constrained  by  an  appropria- 
tions limitation  from  targeting  its  Inspec- 
tion resources  to  the  vast  majority  of  oper- 
ations affected  by  this  rider." 

"We  do  not  expect  OSHA  to  be  able  to 
schedule  many  wall  to  wall'  safety  inspec- 
tions." 

"WhUe  MSHA  has  developed  specific 
standards  which  are  tailored  for  the  various 
aspects  of  surface  mining.  OSHA  has  no 
such  standards." 

"While  some  of  OSHA's  general  industry' 
standards  may  be  applicable,  they  would  not 
cover  most  of  the  serious  hazards  Involved." 

(3)  According  to  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service:  "[I]f  these 
types  of  dangerous  mining  operations  are 
exempted  from  MSHA  where  they  are  man- 
datorially  Inspected  twice  a  year,  and  put 
under  OSHA.  they  will  be  virtually  totally 
exempt  from  all  Injury  prevention  inspec- 
tions." 

G.  The  amendment  excludes  over  77.000 
surface  miners  and  attendant  mill  workers 
from  any  effective  safety  and  health  protec- 
tion: 

The  amendment  excludes  some  39.562 
sand  and  gravel  miners  (which  Is  about  one- 
third  of  the  surface  mining  workforce); 
37,494  surface  stone  miners  (which  is  an- 
other one-third  of  the  surface  mining  work- 
force); and  several  thousand  more  clay,  col- 
loidal phosphate,  shale,  feldspar,  shell 
miners  and  mill  workers. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  surface  mining 
workforce  is  thus  excluded  from  any  effec- 
tive safety  and  health  protection. 

H.  The  Department  of  Labor  opposes  the 
exclusion  amendment: 

Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond  J.  Donovan 
formally  opposed  the  exclusion  amendment 
in  letters  written  to  Members  of  Congress 
last  December. 

The  Department's  opposition  was  based 
upon: 

The  legal  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
OSHA's  authority  to  assume  Jurisdiction; 

The  budget  constraints  already  imposed 
on  OSHA.  as  well  as  a  lack  of  applicable 
standards  and  experienced  inspectors; 

The  disruption  of  MSHA's  inspection  and 
enforcement  activities,  including  the  cost  of 
closing  42  MSHA  field  offices  at  a  cost  of  $4 
million: 

The  loss  of  280  highly  trained  MSHA 
mine  inspectors  and  other  enforcement  per- 
sonnel; 

The  resultant  confusion  as  to  Jurisdiction- 
al authority  between  OSHA  and  MSHA. 

I.  The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  oppose  the  exclusion  amend- 
ment: 

The  Houae  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported a  Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill 
which  was  free  from  the  exclusion  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  16-11  to  strip  the  amendment  from 
the  Labor-HHS  Subcommittee  bill. 

J.  The  National  Limestone  Institute  op- 
poses the  exclusion  amendment. 

K.  All  of  organized  labor  is  opposed  to  the 
exclusion  amendment: 

The  unions  whose  members  are  directly 
affected  by  the  exclusion  amendment  in- 
clude the  United  Steelworkers  of  America: 
United  Cement.  Lime  and  Oypsiun  Workers 
Union:  Intomational  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters; International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers; and  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees.  All  of  these  unions 
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are  formally  opposed  to  the  exclusion 
amendment. 

In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  are  formally  opposed 
to  the  exclusion  amendment. 

Finally,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  is  formally  opposed  to  the  exclu- 
sion amendment. 

L.  MSHA  has  worked  to  save  lives: 

Between  1978  and  1980,  the  overall  mine 
fatality  rate  declined  33  percent  and  dis- 
abling injury  rates  declined  9  percent. 

In  surface  sand  and  gravel  mines  during 
this  period,  the  fatality  rate  dropped  38  per- 
cent and  the  disabling  injury  rate  decreased 
15  percent. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1981  the  sand 
and  gravel  fatality  and  injury  rates  declined 
even  more  dramatically  due  In  part  to  a  sub- 
stantial slowdown  in  the  construction  and 
home  buUding  industries. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  reported, 
"to  send  surface  miners  from  MSHA  to 
OSHA  would  probably  be  condemning  in- 
creasing numbers  of  miners  to  injury  or 
death."* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  KICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  held  basic  human  rights  very 
high  and  I  am  angered  that  such 
values  are  currently  being  crushed  by 
Soviet  oppression  in  the  Baltic  region 
of  Eastern  Europe.  I  am,  of  course,  re- 
ferring to  Lithuania,  which  today  cele- 
brates the  64th  anniversary  of  Its  dec- 
laration of  independence. 

Lithuania  has  treasured  freedom 
and  democracy.  They  authored  a  1922 
constitution  which  guaranteed  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  assembly,  reli- 
gion, and  communication.  Although 
their  dedication  to  freedom  remained 
strong,  it  also  was  short  lived. 

German  armies  marched  into  Lith- 
uania on  March  22,  1939,  and  initiated 
a  second  occupation.  Hitler's  oppres- 
sion and  devastation  crippled  the  Lith- 
uanians. Jews  were  executed.  Soon  the 
Soviets  pushed  Hitler's  forces  out  and 
on  June  14,  1941,  the  Russians  trag- 
ically deported  30,000  Lithuanians  to 
Siberia.  They  also  executed  5,000  po- 
litical prisoners  when  forced  out  once 
again  by  advancing  Germans.  The 
Lithuanians  seem  caught  in  a  night- 
mare of  domination,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  moved  in  again  on  July  13,  1944, 
and  have  occupied  the  country  since. 

I  deplore  the  Soviet  action  and  com- 
mend all  Lithuanians  and  their  cultur- 
al brothers  and  sisters  In  America  for 
their  courage,  perseverance,  and 
strength. 

I  recognize  today  as  an  important 
day  to  all  free  people,  and  I  also  give 
my  strong  support  to  House  Resolu- 
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tion  386,  which  proposes  to  name  June 
14  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day",  to  act  as 
a  symlx>l  of  America's  commitment  to 
the  aspirations  of  all  enslaved  Baltic 
people.* 


NESTOR  CHYLAK,  A  GREAT 
NAME  IN  UMPIRING 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP  PKRRSTLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nestor 
Chylak  achieved  greatness  in  a  tough 
prof  ession— baseball  umpiring. 

When  he  died  last  week  at  his  home 
In  Dunmore,  Pa.,  Ted  Williams,  one  of 
the  greatest  players  in  baseball  histo- 
ry, said  that  Nestor  Chylak  should  be 
enshrined  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown.  "If  there's  one  imipire 
who  deserves  it,  it's  Nestor,"  he  said. 

Nestor  Chylak  broke  into  umpiring 
In  1947  in  the  Pony  League;  moved 
through  the  Canadian-American,  New 
England,  Eastern,  and  International 
Leagues:  then  mtule  it  to  the  bigtime 
in  the  American  League  in  1954. 
During  his  25-year  career,  he  worked 
five  World  Series,  seven  AU-Star 
games,  and  three  American  League 
playoffs.  He  had  been  assistant  super- 
visor of  American  League  umpires 
since  1979. 

American  League  President  Lee  Mac- 
Phail  said,  "He  was  considered  an  out- 
standing teacher  and  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  umpires  in  major  league 
baseball  In  modem  times." 

Baseball  Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn 
said,  "Pew  have  ever  been  more  re- 
spected In  his  field  than  Mr.  Chylak." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  measure  of 
the  man  is  in  one  of  his  own  weU-re- 
membered  statement:  "They  way  I  see 
it,  an  lunpire  must  be  perfect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  season  and  then  get 
better  every  day." 

Puller  accounts  of  Nestor  Chylak's 
like  were  printed  in  the  Scranton 
newspapers.  Because  he  was  "one  of 
the  great  names  in  umpiring",  as 
Washington  Post  writer  B3aY)n  Rosen 
has  said,  I  ask  that  the  following  arti- 
cles from  the  Scranton  Times  and  the 
(Scranton)  Tribune  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  Feb.  17, 

1982] 

Nkstor  Chylak  Dncs  at  Hokk;  Rated 

Among  Best  Umpires 

Nestor  Chylak.  59,  the  popular  Dunmore 
resident  who  made  his  mark  on  the  national 
sports  scene  as  a  highly  respected  American 
League  umpire  before  his  retirement  in 
1978.  died  this  morning  at  his  home. 

Chylak's  death  came  as  shocking  news  to 
his  many  friends  who  followed  the  umpire's 
exploits  on  the  field  since  1954  when  he 
Joined  the  AL  umpiring  staff. 

Chylak.  a  native  of  Olyphant  who  broke 
Into  umpiring  in  1947  in  the  Pony  League, 
worked  five  World  Series,  seven  All-Star 
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games  and  three  American  League  playoffs 
during  his  25-year  career. 

But  even  after  he  retired,  he  rentalned 
active  in  the  game,  serving  In  recent  years 
as  a  supervisor  of  American  League  umpires. 

When  Informed  of  Chylak's  death.  Bob 
Fishel.  secretary  and  assistant  to  American 
League  President  Lee  MacPhail  Jr..  said. 
"Nestor  had  the  confidence  of  so  many  ball- 
clubs.  He  was  an  awfully  good  instructor 
...  a  beloved  umpire.  We're  all  going  to 
miss  him  terribly." 

Fishel  then  added  the  highest  tribute  he 
could  have  paid  Chylak. 

"He  certainly  should  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame."  said  Fishel.  "He  truly 
was  one  of  the  best  umpires  of  our  time." 

That  sentiment  also  is  shared  by  one  of 
the  greatest  players  in  baseball  history.  Hall 
of  Famer  Ted  Williams. 

Williams,  who  was  in  Harrisburg  last 
Friday  to  attend  a  sports  show,  told  a  group 
of  Scranton  men  who  attended  the  show 
that  he  plaimed  to  help  launch  a  drive  to 
have  Chylak  enshrined  at  Cooperstown. 

"If  there's  one  umpire  who  deserves  it.  It's 
Nestor,"  Williams  told  the  trio— Charles  A. 
Rosse,  retired  sports  editor  of  The  Times; 
John  Haran.  a  retired  industrial  developer, 
and  Thomas  "Irish"  Langan,  a  retired  state 
worker  and  Scranton  tavern  owner. 

Ron  Luciano,  former  president  of  the 
Major  League  Umpires  Association  and  cur- 
rently a  broadcaster  for  the  NBC  Game  of 
the  Week,  also  voiced  shock  at  the  news  of 
Chylak's  death. 

"It's  going  to  hurt  everybody."  said  Lu- 
ciano, the  Binghamton.  N.T.,  resident  who 
once  was  part  of  the  crew  Chylak  headed. 
"It  will  hurt  all  baseball  people,  but  espe- 
cially the  young  umpires. 

"He  was  such  a  big  help  for  the  younger 
guys  as  supervisor  of  umpires.  A  lot  of  guys 
will  be  making  a  lot  more  mistakes  because 
Nestor's  not  around. 

"Umpiring  has  been  getting  better  the  last 
few  years,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  Nestor. 
Old-timers,  like  myself,  will  be  hurt.  The 
young  umpires  will  be  hurt.  And  so  will  the 
players,  who  were  hurt  when  he  retired." 

Dick  Tracewski.  the  Peckville  resident 
who  is  first  base  coach  for  the  Detroit 
Tigers,  said  news  of  Cliylak's  death  was 
"very  upsetting." 

"He  was  a  guy  who  enjoyed  life,"  Tra- 
cewski said.  "He  worked  so  hard  and  now 
that  he's  retired,  he  should  be  enjoying 
himself.  It's  tragic,  tragic." 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  Chylak  was  a  guest  at 
the  Baseball  Writers  dinner  in  New  York 
aty. 

In  recent  years,  Chylak  worked  as  assist- 
ant to  Dick  Butler,  supervisor  of  American 
League  imipires.  His  Job,  as  assistant  super- 
visor, was  to  observe  umpiring  crews  at  work 
during  the  hasrhall  season. 

In  the  fall  of  1978.  when  Chylak  retired. 
Butler  explained  how  much  he  thought  of 
the  area  resident  when  he  said,  "In  my  esti- 
mation, he's  been  the  best  around  for  a  long 
time.  You  know  dam  weU  we'll  miss  him  out 
there  next  season." 

But  he  never  roamed  too  far  away  from 
the  game. 

In  fact,  Chylak  had  been  scheduled  to  put 
on  a  uniform  again  within  the  next  few  days 
to  begin  a  three-week  swing  through  base- 
ball camps  in  Florida  and  Arizona  with 
former  National  League  umpire  Al  Barlick. 

On  Tuesday,  he  was  scheduled  to  go  the 
New  York  for  a  meeting  of  the  umpire  crew 
chiefs  as  an  orientation  for  the  trip  through 
the  spring  training  camps. 

His  new  Job,  created  by  a  special  request 
from  Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn.  was  aimed 
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at  making  young  minor  league  umpires 
better  at  their  business.  That's  how  respect- 
ed Chylak  was. 

In  fact,  during  the  years  he  patrolled  the 
basebaths  of  major  league  baseball.  Chylak 
was  held  in  such  high  esteem  that  he  was 
considered  among  the  best  umpires  in  the 
business. 

In  1977  Dave  Anderson  of  The  New  York 
Times  penned  a  column  on  Chylak  after  he 
had  called  Steve  Garvey  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers  out  at  home  plate  during  a  4-3  vic- 
tory over  the  New  York  Yankees  in  the  1977 
World  Series. 

Even  though  Nestor's  face  was  all  over  the 
television  screens  during  that  series,  he  told 
Anderson:  "In  all  my  years  as  an  umpire 
I've  never  had  a  person  come  up  to  me  and 
say.   Are  you  Nestor  Chylak.  the  umpire7" 

Chylak.  describing  the  controversial  play 
in  which  he  called  Garvey  out.  said.  "I 
learned  long  ago  never  to  take  the  game 
home  with  me— to  forget  about  it." 

Chylak  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  He  told 
Anderson.  "Umpires  are  a  necessary  evil.  We 
go  with  the  game." 

The  following  year,  after  the  World  Series 
incident.  Chylak  was  working  in  a  night 
game  in  Toronto  on  July  23  when  he 
became  111.  There  were  all  kinds  of  stories 
written  claiming  that  Chylak  had  suffered  a 
stroke.  However.  Nestor  always  shied  away 
from  the  exact  nature  of  his  medical  prob- 
lem. He  never  worked  a  game  after  the  July 
23  incident,  however. 

The  latest  story  on  Chylak  in  The  Times' 
files  involved  the  Job  in  Florida  he  appar- 
ently looked  forward  so  much  to  filling. 

"I'U  be  training  on  the  field  with  these 
fellows,"  Chylak  said  last  November.  "And. 
I'm  happy  over  the  fact  I've  been  selected  to 
help  out  ...  I  feel  you  start  behind  the 
plate  in  forming  good  consistency  and,  if 
you  can  find  it,  then  I  feel  you're  on  the 
road  to  becoming  a  good  umpire." 

After  breaking  into  imipirlng  in  the  Pony 
League.  Chylak  moved  to  the  Canadian- 
American  League  and  went  over  to  the  New 
England  League  in  1949.  He  worked  the 
Eastern  League  in  1950-51  before  moving  on 
to  the  International  League  for  the  1952-53 
seasons  and  then  the  American  League. 

When  he  moved  into  the  American 
League,  Chylak  Joined  fellow  league  umpire 
and  Lackawaima  County  resident  Joe  Pa- 
parella. 

For  many  years.  Paparella  resided  In 
Peckville  and  Chylak  in  Olyphant.  about  a 
mile  from  each  other. 

For  years  I*aparella  held  the  distiix^tion  as 
dean  of  American  League  umpires  and  later, 
after  Paparella  retired  In  1967,  it  was 
Chylak  who  was  held  in  such  high  esteem. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  not  available 
today. 

[From  the  Tribune  (Scranton.  Pa.),  Feb.  18, 

1982] 

Nestor  Chtlak.  Umpire  Great.  Is  Dead 

AT  59 

(By  Jack  Seitzinger) 

Nestor  Chylak.  502  N.  Apple  St..  Dun- 
more. assistant  supervisor  of  American 
League  umpires  since  1979,  died  unexpected- 
ly Wednesday  at  home. 

Chylak.  59,  considered  a  candidate  for 
eventual  Hall  of  Fame  recognition,  died  in 
his  sleep  and  was  pronounced  dead  by  his 
nephew.  Dr.  F>aul  Remlck.  at  7:15  a.m. 

Bom  In  Olyphant.  son  of  the  late  Nestor 
and  Nellie  Shipskie  Chylak,  he  was  educat- 
ed in  Olyphant  sch(x>ls  and  was  an  Army 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  A  platoon  sergeant 
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with  Co.  M.,  424th  Infantry  Regiment.  99th 
Dlvtalon.  Chylak  was  struck  by  shrapnel 
from  an  exploding  German  shell  on  Jan.  3. 
1945,  and  almost  lost  his  eyesight. 

Although  Chylak  was  always  reluctant  to 
discuss  his  37  months  military  service,  he 
did  possess  two  of  Uncle  Sam's  most  cher- 
ished awards  for  heroism— the  Silver  Star 
and  Purple  Heart.  He  spent  eight  weeks  in  a 
hospital  after  being  wounded  and  doctors 
weren't  certain  he'd  be  able  to  see  until  they 
removed  his  bandages  10  days  after  the  op- 
eration. 

Not  only  did  Chylak— a  member  of  the 
Scranton  Area  Sports  Hall  of  Fame- recov- 
er, he  went  on  to  gain  recognition  as  the 
best  umpire  in  baseball  before  retiring  Nov. 
8,  1978,  after  25  years  in  the  American 
League  and  accepting  the  position  of  assist- 
ant supervisor  of  AL  umpires. 

Chylak.  who  started  his  umpiring  career 
in  1947  in  the  Pony  League  and  eventually 
moved  through  the  Canadian-American. 
New  England,  Eastern  and  International 
Leagues  before  making  it  to  the  big-time  in 
1954,  welcomed  the  newest  challenge. 

"It's  something  I've  always  wanted  to  do," 
he  said  then.  "I've  always  wanted  to  get  into 
a  supervisory  capacity.  And  as  long  as  the 
American  League  was  nice  enough  to  give 
me  the  chance.  I'm  going  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  This  new  job  is  going  to  prolong  my 
career." 

The  career  of  Chylak,  who  studied  engi- 
neering at  Rutgers  University  in  1941-42 
and  the  University  of  Scranton  in  1946-47, 
was  nothing  less  than  brilliant.  He  was  con- 
sidered a  model  umpire,  a  "take  charge  "  guy 
who  could  handle  almost  any  situation. 

Chylak's  status  as  an  umpire  was  such,  in 
fact,  that  ie  was  selected  for  five  of  histo- 
ry's most  exciting  World  Series,  three  Amer- 
ican League  championship  series  and  four 
All-Star  games. 

His  World  Series  appearances  were  in  1957 
between  the  New  York  Yankees  and  Mil- 
waukee Braves,  in  1960  when  Bill  Mazeros- 
ki's  home  run  enabled  the  Pittsburgh  Pi- 
rates to  defeat  the  Yankees,  in  1966  when 
the  Baltimore  Orioles  took  four  straight 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  In  1971  when 
the  Pirates  defeated  the  Orioles  in  seven 
games,  and  in  1977  when  Reggie  Jackson 
slugged  five  homers  to  help  the  Yankees 
whip  the  Ekxlgers. 

Chylak  rated  the  Mazeroski  homer  and 
the  second  game  of  the  1966  World  Series  in 
which  the  Dodgers'  Sandy  Koufax  faced  the 
Orioles'  Jim  Palmer  as  his  biggest  thrills. 

"That  1966  Series  is  one  that  sticks  out  in 
my  mind."  Chylak  once  said.  "It  was  Sandy 
Koufax's  last  game  and  Jim  Palmer  beat 
him.  In  fact,  the  Orioles  took  'em  four  in  a 
row.  But  when  I  went  to  the  ballpark  all  I 
could  think  about  was  Koufax.  I  didn't  even 
think  about  another  pitcher.  I  got  psyched 
up  to  the  point  that  I  forgot  about  the 
other  team.  As  an  American  League  umpire 
I  hadn't  had  much  to  do  with  Koufax,  so  all 
along  I  was  wondering  what  he  throws  .  .  . 
what  pitches  had  made  him  so  successful." 

But  Chylak  always  knew  that  his  days  as 
an  active  umpire  could  not  last  forever.  He 
failed  to  complete  the  1978  season  after 
"running  out  of  gas"  while  working  a  dou- 
bleheader  at  Toronto. 

Chylak,  at  that  time,  was  aiuioyed  by 
rumors  that  he  had  taken  a  heart  attack  or 
suffered  a  serious  Ulness  of  another  sort. 

"The  truth  is  that  I  Just  ran  out  of  gas 
.  .  .  got  'pooped.'  I  spent  a  week  in  Texas 
where  the  temperature  was  116  degrees. 
Then  I  ran  to  San  Diego  for  the  All-St&r 
game,  back  to  Anaheim  and  then  to  Milwau- 
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kee  for  a  doubleheader.  I  got  off  the  field  in 
Milwaukee  at  1  a.m.  and  had  to  catch  a 
plane  to  Toronto — and  another  doublehead- 
er—at  5  a.m.  That's  when  I  ran  out  of  gas." 
Chylak.  who  only  two  weeks  ago  was  a 
guest  at  the  Baseball  Writers  dinner  in  New 
York  City,  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Al- 
though he  found  some  incidents  to  be 
funny,  he  was  always  serious  once  he 
donned  his  umpiring  garb. 

"I  umpired  for  25  years  and  can  honestly 
say  I  never  called  one  wrong  in  my  heart, " 
he  once  recalled.  "The  way  I  see  it,  an 
umpire  muat  be  perfect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  season  and  then  get  better  every  day." 

Chylak  was  one  umpire  who  lived  up  to 
his  words.  He  continued  to  get  better.  Base- 
ball Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn  and  Ameri- 
can League  President  Lee  MacPhall  held 
him  in  high  esteem. 

"Pew  have  ever  been  more  respected  In  his 
field  than  Mr.  Chylak,"  Kuhn  said  Wednes- 
day after  learning  of  Chylak's  death.  "Ev- 
eryone looked  up  to  him  and  I  developed 
more  resp>oct  every  time  I  saw  him  in  a 
World  Series  or  All-Star  game.  He  continued 
to  make  invaluable  contributions  to  baseball 
to  the  end  through  his  supervisory  position 
with  the  American  League. " 

"We  were  all  shocked  at  the  passing  of 
Nestor  Chylak,"  MacPhall  said  in  a  pre- 
pared statement.  "He  was  our  guest  Just  two 
weeks  ago  at  the  New  York  Baseball  Writers 
dinner  and  appeared  to  be  in  fine  health.  He 
was  looking  forward  to  spring  training  and 
was  scheduled  for  an  umpire  crew  chief 
meeting  here  (New  York)  next  week. 

""He  had  the  confidence  of  young  umpires 
on  the  staff  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the 
senior  men.  He  was  considered  an  outstand- 
ing teacher  and  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
umpires  in  major  league  baseball  In  modem 
times.  We  are  sure  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
eventual  Hall  of  Fame  recognition. 

"Meanwtiile,  our  deepest  sympathy  goes 
out  to  his  wife.  Sue,  and  his  family.  Baseball 
has  lost  a  wonderful  friend  and  a  great 
umpire. " 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  the  former  Sue 
Sheraet.  Chylak  is  survived  by  two  sons. 
Robert,  Conshohocken,  and  William,  at 
home;  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Juel  Dudrich,  Blake- 
ly.  and  Mrs.  Mae  Burgass.  Schenectady. 
N.Y.,  a  brother,  Eugene,  Chapman  Lake; 
and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  a  member  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Church,  Oly- 
phant;  American  Legion  Post  327,  VFW  Post 
and  Centennial  Club,  Olyphant.* 


NO  ARMS  TO  JORDAN 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  KKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Secretary  of  Defense  visited 
the  Middle  East.  During  his  trip,  he 
reportedly  expressed  the  willingness 
of  the  administration  to  sell  F-16's 
and  Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan.  Even 
though  the  President,  In  his  recent 
press  conference,  dispelled  the  notion 
that  such  sales  are  imminent,  my  deep 
concern  over  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  has  not  diminished. 

First  and  foremost,  such  a  sale  to 
Jordan  makes  no  sense  at  all.  Whether 
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or  not  King  Hussein  needs  to  bolster 
his  sUr  defence,  mobile  missiles  and  F- 
16's  are  not  defensive  weapons.  They 
are  offensive.  That  Is  why  I»resident 
Ford  agreed  in  1975,  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Congress,  to  sell  Jordan  only 
defensive  and  norunobile  antiaircraft 
weapons. 

Against  whom  would  Jordan  use 
such  weapons?  There  are  few  real 
prospects,  save  one— Israel.  Why.  after 
a  divisive  debate  only  6  months  ago 
over  the  AWACS  sale,  would  the  ad- 
ministration want  to  open  up  another 
rancorous  debate  within  the  Congress 
over  arms  sales? 

Why,  only  2  months  before  Israel 
plans  to  turn  over  the  rest  of  the  Sinai 
to  Egypt,  would  any  official  of  the  ad- 
ministration do  anything  to  further 
heighten  Israel's  sense  of  insecurity? 

Why  would  any  official  of  the  ad- 
ministration even  hint  at  rewarding 
Jordan  for  its  nonparticipation  in  the 
Camp  David  peace  process? 

Either  Secretary  Weinberger  was 
speaJdng  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  he  was  conducting  a  form  of 
"freelance"  foreign  policymsJcing. 
Under  either  scheme,  the  implications 
are  disturbing.  Under  the  first,  we 
would  be  making  it  difficult  for  Prime 
Minister  Begin  to  believe  President 
Reagan  when  he  says  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  Israel's  securi- 
ty. Under  the  latter,  we  are  making  it 
extremely  difficult  for  any  nation  in 
the  Middle  East  to  believe  that  we 
have  any  Middle  East  policy  at  all. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  February  19  issue  of  Near  East 
Report. 

Am  AuatMiNG  Strategic  Shift? 

Dangerous  confusion  surrounds  the  pur- 
poses and  results  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger's  recent  swing  through  Saudi 
Arabia.  Oman  and  Jordan.  His  trip  evoked  a 
sense  of  foreboding  in  the  Congress,  in 
American  public  opinion,  and  in  Israel. 

Is  an  ominous  strategic  reorientation 
taking  place  in  the  Administration's  Middle 
East  policy?  Is  it  a  "redirection"  of  priorities 
away  from  Israel  and  toward  Arab  states? 
Would  not  such  a  shift  disserve  America's 
national  purposes  in  the  region,  inevitably 
be  self-defeating  for  the  United  States,  and 
surely  threaten  Israel's  existence? 

In  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Begin  last 
Tuesday,  President  Reagan  sought  to  still 
the  widespread  apprehension,  but  funda- 
mental questions  remain.  It  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  air  them: 

Was  the  Secretary  speaking  for  the  Ad- 
ministration when  he  stressed  that  Ameri- 
can policy  cannot  be  "hostage"  to  Israel's 
Interests?  Did  he  not  come  close  to  the  pre- 
varication that  America's  commitment  to 
Israel  has  skewed  our  nationail  interest  and 
must  be  modified  accordingly? 

Did  Mr.  Weinberger  reflect  government 
policy  when  he  insisted  that  America  could 
not  have  ""only  one  friend"  in  the  Middle 
East  (as  though  Israel  had  not  made  it  con- 
sistently clear  that  it  fully  accepts  a  close 
U.S.  tie  to  the  Arabs  so  long  as  it  is  not 
achieved  at  latiel's  expense)? 
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Does  not  the  President's  own  reiteration 
of  that  theme  in  his  letter  to  Begin  leave 
the  door  open  to  the  very  tilt  away  from 
Israel  that  is  feared? 

Did  Weinberger  flout  the  will  of  Congress 
and  the  President's  commitments  to  the 
Senate— or  was  he  formulating  a  new  Ad- 
ministration policy— when  he  'gained  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  military  committee  with- 
out demanding  or  gaining  Saudi  assurances 
on  the  non-offensive  use  of  the  Awacs  radar 
planes  Congress  authorized  last  fall? 

Did  he  act  for  the  Administration  when 
he  promised  Jordan's  King  Hussein  to  seek 
approval  of  the  sale  of  mobile  Hawk  missiles 
and  F-16  fighter  planes?  The  President 
states  that  no  such  sale  is  now  on  the 
agenda,  but  he  leaves  open  the  possibility 
for  the  future.  But,  without  asking  or  get- 
ting Jordan  to  Join  the  Camp  David  peace 
process,  does  he  not  thereby  leave  a  major 
security  threat  hanging  over  Israel? 

Who  are  the  friends  the  Administration 
seeks  in  the  region?  Saudi  Arabia  has  end- 
lessly repeated,  during  Weinberger's  visit  as 
well  as  throughout  the  months  of  the  Awacs 
debate,  that  it  rejects  our  friendship,  and 
Jordan  turns  to  the  USSR  when  it  deems  it 
necessary.  And  is  friendship  with  the  U.S. 
simply  to  be  bought  with  military  hard- 
ware? 

Against  whom  would  Jordan  use  the  mis- 
siles and  planes  that  might  one  day  be  sold 
to  it?  To  create  an  Eastern  Front  with  Iraq 
In  a  Joint  assault  upon  Israel  coordinated  by 
the  Saudi  Awacs?  In  the  face  of  such  a 
threat.  Israel  could  not  fail  to  look  to  its 
own  national  interest:  national  survival. 

Has  the  rationale  for  the  U.S.-st>onsored 
arms  buildup  in  the  Arab  world  changed 
from  that  of  strategic  consensus  against  the 
Soviet  threat  to  defense  against  Internal 
subversion,  as  Welnlierger's  people  now  say? 
If  so,  how  do  missiles  and  fighter-lx>mbers 
serve  the  purpose? 

Does  the  Administration  not  recognize 
that  to  arm  intransigent  Arab  regimes 
simply  rewards  their  recalcitrance  and  en- 
dangers a  democratic  ally? 

These  questions  beg  a  larger  one:  Has  the 
Administration  any  Mideast  policy,  or  is 
Caspar  Weinberger  seeking  to  force  his  own 
upon  it?« 


FIVE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED 
GREEK  AMERICANS  OF  1982 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
night  of  Saturday,  February  27.  1982. 
the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  United  Hel- 
lenic Voters  will  honor  five  most  dis- 
tinguished Greek  Americans. 

This  occasion  is  an  opportune  time 
to  reflect  on  the  constructive  role 
played  by  the  Greek  American  com- 
munity in  our  Nation.  Through  it  we 
are  reminded  of  our  shared  cultural 
and  democratic  heritage  and  of  the  di- 
versity that  has  characterized  and  en- 
riched our  Nation.  Throughout  the 
years  Greek  Americans  have  managed 
to  preserve  and  celebrate  their  rich 
and  unique  tradition.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Greek  American  community 
has    contributed    extensively    to    all 
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facets  of  American  life,  both  as  a  col- 
lective whole  and  through  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  people  of 
Greek  descent. 

I  am  proud  to  join  the  United  Hel- 
lenic Voters  in  honoring  these  five 
most  distinguished  Greek  Americans 
of  1982:  Senator  Adeline  Geo-Karis, 
Republican  senator  from  the  31st  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  for  her  outstanding  ef- 
forts in  the  legislative  and  political 
arena  to  benefit  us  all;  Nick  Nickolas. 
owner  of  the  renown  Nick's  Fishmar- 
kets  in  Chicago  and  Houston,  for  his 
high  achievement  and  contributions  to 
the  food  service  industry;  Nick  Vem, 
for  his  remarkable  success  in  blending 
his  expertise  in  design  and  sales  to 
become  one  of  the  top  businessmen  in 
the  area;  Charles  J.  Mouratldes,  edito- 
rial director  of  the  Lemer  Newspapers, 
for  his  nationally  recognized  excel- 
lence in  the  Journalistic  field;  and  Dr. 
Stephen  Economou,  well-lmown 
cancer  specialist  at  Presbs^rian  Saint 
Lukes  Medical  Center  in  Chicago,  for 
his  expertise  and  extensive  contribu- 
tions to  our  luiowledge  of  the  field  of 
medicine  and  oncology. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saluting 
these  fine  Americans.  Their  accom- 
plishments do  honor  to  their  heritage 
and  bode  well  for  the  future  success 
and  well-being  of  our  Nation.* 


THERE  YOU  GO  AGAIN, 
PRESIDENT 


MR. 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  IflW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
m  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  recent  occasions  President  Reagan 
has  defended  his  budget  cuts  by  citing 
program  abuses.  One  of  his  examples 
was  the  case  of  a  New  York  school  dis- 
trict in  which  some  children  are  re- 
ceiving free  school  lunches  even 
though  the  average  Income  in  that  dis- 
trict is  between  $75,000  and  $100,000.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set 
the  record  straight  for  my  colleagues. 

The  President's  facts  were  after  a 
fashion,  correct:  It  was  the  Pocantico 
School  District  to  which  he  referred 
and.  It  in  fact  has  an  average  income 
of  $88,689;  of  its  370  students,  24  par- 
ticipate In  the  free  or  reduced  lunch 
program.  However,  these  facts  and  the 
President's  statements  are  highly  mis- 
leading as  is  pointed  out  in  the  excel- 
lent following  letter  to  the  President 
from  the  Honorable  Richard  Brodsky, 
a  Westchester  County  legislator. 

The  Pocantico  School  District  hap- 
pens to  be  the  small  community  which 
contains  the  homes  of  the  Rockefeller 
family.  It  represents  an  unique  eco- 
nomic situation  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  other  school  districts  in 
Westchester  County  or  the  coimtry.  It 
has  little  relevance  when  we  consider 
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the  national  value  of  the  school  lunch 
program— its  use  as  an  example  consti- 
tutes either  misunderstanding  or  de- 
liberate deception. 

I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Brodsky's  letter  to  the  President  in 
the  Record  because  I  think  it  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
Westchkster  COUltTY 
Board  or  Legislators, 
White  Plaim.  N.  Y.,  February  18,  1982. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
77ie  WhiU  Hoxue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday.  February  9,  reported 
comments  by  you  concerning  a  school  dis- 
trict in  Westchester  County  whose  students 
receive  free  school  lunches  although  the  av- 
erage income  In  the  district  is  l>etween 
$75,000  and  $100,000  a  year.  This  question 
was  again  raised  In  your  news  conference  of 
today. 

Your  comments  provoked  much  thought 
and  research  on  my  part.  My  first  concern 
was  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  comment. 
The  second  was  to  understand  its  signifi- 
cance. 

Appended  to  this  letter  is  an  income  anal- 
ysis of  each  school  district  in  Westchester 
County,  and  a  breakdown  of  those  districts 
that  participate  in  the  free  and  reduced 
school  lunch  program. 

You  may  find  it  reassuring  that  your 
source  for  this  Information  was.  In  some 
sense,  correct.  As  you  can  see,  the  Pocantico 
School  District  has  an  average  income  of 
$88,689.  and  of  its  370  students  24  partici- 
pate in  the  free  or  reduced  lunch  program. 

I  ttiink  it  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
Pocantico  School  District  is.  by  nature  of 
the  extraordinary  Income  of  one  family  that 
resides  there,  a  unique  and  potentially  mis- 
leading example  of  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
gram on  the  people  it  serves  in  Westchester. 

This  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  Pocantico  District  to  other  districts 
In  Westchester  and  to  the  County  as  a 
whole. 

The  average  income  for  Westchester 
County  as  a  whole  is  $26,004.  The  average 
Income  in  those  school  districts  that  partici- 
pate in  the  lunch  program,  including  Pocan- 
tico, is  $23,469.  Both  of  these  averages  are 
less  than  one-third  of  the  Pocantico  aver- 
age. 

Furthermore,  of  the  13.047  students  who 
use  the  lunch  program  in  Westchester.  Po- 
cantico supplies  24.  In  other  words,  Pocan- 
tico represents  less  than  two-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  the  program  use  in  Westchester. 
And  absent  any  allegation  of  fraud,  I'm  sure 
those  24  students  fall  within  the  means  test 
for  eligibility  for  the  program. 

This  comparison  becomes  even  more  sig- 
nificant when  a  comparison  is  made  with 
two  other  school  districts  In  Westchester. 
Mt.  Vernon  and  Yonkers.  The  average 
Income  for  these  districts  is  $17,868.  These 
districts  provide  8.523  participants,  over  65 
percent  of  the  Westchester  County  total. 

What  then  may  a  reasonable  person  con- 
clude about  the  school  lunch  program  in 
Westchester?  First,  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  served  are  In  school  dis- 
trict significantly  below  average  in  income, 
and  the  students  who  use  the  program  are 
even  more  profoundly  below  the  district  av- 
erage. (These  districts  are  widely  known  to 
be  in  desperate  financial  condition,  but  that 
is  a  separate  issue.)  The  program  is  recog- 
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nized  to  provide  a  significantly -health  and 
educational  benefit  to  thooe  who  use  It. 

Second,  that  the  Pocantico  example  is  so 
small  in  comparison  with  the  program  in 
Westchester  as  to  be  statistically  Irrelevant, 
if  one  wishes  to  understand  the  coet«  and 
benefits  of  the  school  lunch  program.  It  rep- 
resents an  economic  situation  unique  in  all 
America,  and  reveals  little  of  value  in  the 
debate  over  the  school  lunch  program. 

In  measuring  the  significance  of  your 
comments  about  Pocantico,  I  find  myself 
deeply  troubled.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  simply 
unfair  to  ask  public  officials  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  draw  conclusions  about  a  pro- 
gram so  broad  in  its  Impact  based  on  this 
example.  Many  Americans,  indeed  most 
Americans,  are  neither  ideologically  op- 
posed or  ideologically  committed  to  your 
proposals.  If  we  are  to  support  or  oppose 
them,  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  reasona- 
ble argument,  supported  by  reasonable 
facts,  not  one  small  and  misleading  exam- 
ple. 

I'm  sure  you  have  no  intent  to  mislead 
anyone  on  this  Issue.  The  enormous  power 
of  the  Presidency  and  your  own  exceptional 
skills  as  a  communicator  are  surely  best 
served  by  a  straightforward  use  of  informa- 
tion, let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

The  enormous  shift  in  public  policy  you 
have  proposed  will  be  debated  and  ultimate- 
ly supported  by  the  American  people  only  if 
both  the  programs  and  their  presentation 
are  perceived  to  be  fair  and  direct.  I  hope 
you  will  receive  these  comments  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  intended,  as  a 
means  of  affirming  ways  in  which  public 
people  conduct  public  business.  I  have 
always  believed  that  in  seeking  and  achiev- 
ing public  office,  we  are  not  only  bearers  of 
our  particular  ideas  and  beliefs,  but  serve  as 
custodians  of  a  delicate  democratic  process: 
and  as  custodians  of  public  speech. 

I  would  welcome  any  comments  you  may 
have  about  the  substance  of  the  school 
lunch  debate,  or  on  the  use  of  the  Pocantico 
example  in  that  debate. 

Thank  you  and  best  wishes. 

RiCHABO  BKODSKT, 

County  Legitlator. 

APPENDIXES  ON  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PmCRAM  IN 
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However,  this  strong  and  proud 
people  have  not  given  up  the  desire  to 
rekindle  the  flame  of  freedom.  In  the 
face  of  severe  adversity,  the  people 
have  continued  to  commit  themselves 
to  individual  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  which  reflect  the  remarkable 
spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  spirit  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence and  a  hope  for  the  eventual  lib- 
eration of  their  homeland  is  shared  by 
thousands  of  Lithuanian  Americans. 
Through  orgai^zations  like  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Council,  these  citi- 
zens are  not  only  preserving  their 
heritage,  but  also  contributing  to  the 
betterment  of  American  society. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  join  with  the 
Lithuanian  people  in  celerating  their 
Independence  day  and  in  working 
toward  that  day  when  they  can  again 
be  a  sovereign  and  free  nation.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 

or  PEinfSTLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day. 

February  16,  1982,  marked  the  64th 
Anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
everywhere  who  strive  for  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  continue  to  long  for  the 
day  when  they  can  again  freely  exer- 
cise their  cultural  and  religious  free- 
dom as  an  Independent  nation. 

We  praise  the  Lithuanian  people  be- 
cause they  have  the  coui-age  to  stand 
firm  in  their  conviction  that  people 
should  never  be  deprived  of  their  fun- 
damental human  rights.  It  is  with  this 
spirit  of  freedom  that  helped  estab- 
lished the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  and 
In  1918  thece  courageous  people  pro- 
clsdmed  to  the  world  their  independ- 
ence from  Russian  domination.  How- 
ever, this  period  of  freedom  was  short 
lived,  and  the  Joys  of  liberty  were 
turned  into  sorrows  of  despair  due  to 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1940. 

In  June  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded and  forcibly  annexed  Lithuania 
despite  Russia's  "sacred  word  of 
honor"  not  to  do  so  in  a  peace  treaty 
and  nonaggression  pace  with  Lithua- 
nia. The  Soviet  Union  invaded,  occu- 
pied, and  continue  to  occupy  Lithua- 
nia today.  The  flame  of  Independence 
that  the  Lithuanian  people  enjoyed  in 
1918  has  lieen  extinguished  by  the 
brutal  oppression  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE  TO 
CONDUCT  FIELD  HEARINGS  ON 
AFDC 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  8,  1982,  the  National 
Urban  League  wlU  conduct  field  hear- 
ings around  the  country  in  order  to 
assess  the  ciurent  status  of  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram (AFDC). 

When  Congress  cut  this  program  by 
$1  billion  last  year,  over  660.000  fami- 
lies previously  receiving  AFDC  bene- 
fits were  faced  with  reduced  benefits 
or  elimination  from  the  program.  Fur- 
ther cuts  are  now  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  will  result  in  thou- 
sands of  more  families  being  denied 
the  basic  assistance  that  this  program 
provides. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  understand 
the  consequences  of  these  actions  for 
our  Nation's  most  vulnerable  children 
and  families  before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther. It  is  to  gain  this  vital  under- 
standing that  the  Urban  League  is 
launching  its  nationwide  forum.  Hear- 
ings will  be  conducted  in:  Cleveland. 
Ohio:  Lansing,  Mich.;  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Denver,  Colo.; 
Rochester,  N.Y.;  Sacramento,  Calif.; 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  En- 
glewood,  N.J.;  Peoria,  111.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  and  Washington,  D.C. 

These  hearings  will  complement  the 
field  hearings  which  were  conducted 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  effect  of  the  1982  budget  cuts.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  participate 
in  these  hearings  and  to  study  careful- 
ly the  information  they  will  provide 
before  making  any  decisions  on  the  ad- 
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ministration's  latest  round  of  propos- 
als.* 


THE  CLARK  EXPEDITION 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am  inserting 
for  the  record  George  Will's  commen- 
tary on  the  Rsonsey  Clark  factfinding 
expedition  to  Central  America.  After 
listening  to  the  President's  speech  on 
the  terrorist  activities  consmning  the 
volatile  Central  American  region,  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Clark  does  a  great  disservice 
to  the  American  public  by  professing 
his  glowing  support  and  admiration 
for  the  Marxist  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

Although  Mr.  Clark  would  like  for 
us  to  beUeve  otherwise,  the  leftist 
forces  in  this  region  are  not  democrat- 
ic. These  forces  are  not  trying  to  im- 
plement peaceful  change  but  rather 
they  are  determined  to  destroy  and 
desecrate  the  indigenous  Indian  popu- 
lation at  all  cost.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  American  people  become  aware  of 
the  clear  link  between  the  Nicaraguan 
Marxist  forces,  the  military  support 
from  Cuba,  and  the  direct  intervention 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  guerrilla  activities  con- 
suming this  region  are  not  internal  af- 
fairs; moreover,  these  activities  threat- 
en the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  my  col- 
leagues George  Will's  discussion  of 
Mr.  Clark's  expedition  and  the  peril- 
ous situation  that  we  face.  I  commend 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  this  en- 
lightening article. 

[From  Newsweek.  M&rch  1.  1982] 

Again,  the  Factpinders 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Ramsey  Clark,  that  groupie  of  anti- Ameri- 
can dictators,  recently  visited  Nicaragua,  is- 
suing exclamations  of  approval,  punctuated 
by  a  swoon  of  admiration  for  Nicaragua's 
Marxist  dictatorship.  Shucks,  says  this  Man- 
hattan lawyer  in  his  country-boy  manner. 
It's  about  the  neatest  revolution  he's  laid 
eyes  on.  That  is  high  praise  from  a  connois- 
seur who  has  laid  eyes  on  a  few  since  leav- 
ing office  as  Lyndon  Johnson's  last  Attor- 
ney Oeneral.  Immediately  after  leaving 
LBJ's  Cabinet.  Clark  decided  that  n.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  lacerated  his  conscience. 
He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Hanoi,  supporting 
Hanoi's  program  of  conquest.  More  recently 
Clark  had  a  crush  on  Khomeini. 

Clark  and  some  friends  went  to  Nicaragua 
on  one  of  those  fact-finding"  trips  that  in- 
variably find  three  "facts."  The  first  is  usu- 
ally that  the  left,  which  is  shooting  Its  way 
to  power  or  is  busy  screwing  down  the  lid  of 
its  dictatorship,  is  really,  deep  down,  demo- 
cratic. The  second  finding  usually  is  that  al- 
though the  leftists  are  talking  and  acting 
like  communists  (harassing  all  "counter-rev- 
olutionary" parties  and  newspapers)  and  are 
being  armed  to  the  teeth  by  communists 
(Nicaragua  suddenly  has  the  largest  army  in 
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Central  American  history,  an  army  unrelat- 
ed to  any  defensive  needs),  they  are  behav- 
ing this  way  only  because  the  United  States 
"Is  driving  them  into  the  arms  of  the  com- 
munists." The  third  finding  Is  usually  that 
the  United  States  is  doing  this  because, 
being  paranoid,  it  confuses  simple  peasant 
agrarian  reformers  with  communists. 

RICH  coiacmfZHT 

"You  will  not  find,"  Clark  says,  "a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  our  epoch  in  which 
there  has  been  such  a  high  oommitment  to 
human  rights."  Clark  and  Co.  took  a  page 
from  the  fact  finders  who  used  to  find  that 
Russian  kulaks  rather  enjoyed  "resettle- 
ment" at  Stalin's  hands.  Clark  and  his 
friends  are  stoical  about  the  sufferings  of 
the  Indians  who  have  been  "resettled"  at 
gunpoint.  Heck,  the  Sandinistas  say.  they 
used  only  2.000  troops,  and,  besides,  the  In- 
dians had  been  exposed  to  clergymen 
"preaching  a  primitive  brand  of  anti-com- 
munism." (Do  the  Sandinistas  prefer  more 
elevated  brands?) 

One  of  Clark's  companions  says  the 
regime  "is  doing  everything  it  can"  for  the 
Indians.  Oh?  A  fact  the  fact  finders  missed 
Is  that  the  Sandinistas  are  conducting  a 
Cambodia-style  campaign  of  sjrstematic  vio- 
lence to  extirpate  a  culture,  preventing  chil- 
dren from  learning  their  parents'  religion 
and  language,  creating  thousands  of  refu- 
gees, herding  people  into  concentration 
camps,  burning  villages,  burying  some  Indi- 
ans alive,  making  bonfires— there  are  photo- 
graphs—of Indian  bodies. 

Nicaragua  and  its  CXiban  patron  (and 
Cuba's  life-support  system,  the  Soviet 
Union)  are  supporting  the  conquest  of  El 
Salvador  by  a  violent  minority.  Critics  of 
U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  foresee  "another 
Vietnam."  Some  critics  recently  became  ex- 
ercised about  five  U.S.  military  advisers  car- 
rying rifles  in  a  region  of  EH  Salvador  where, 
according  to  the  kind  of  lunatic  guidelines 
generated  by  fear  of  "another  Vietnam." 
rifles  are  not  supposed  to  be  carried. 

Many  of  those  who  are  most  eager  to  por- 
tray El  Salvador  as  "another  Vietnam"  will- 
fully misdescribed  the  conflict  there,  and 
then  in  1975  conveniently  caused  Vietnam 
to  disappear  from  their  political  radar 
screens.  You  remember  the  war  was  called 
an  "Indigenous  peasant  revolt."  That  de- 
scription got  run  over  by  an  army  indige- 
nous to  North  Vietnam,  armed  with  tanks 
and  rockets  indigenous  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  most  striking  common  denominator  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  Central  America  is  the 
one  thing  denied  by  many  pe<wle  who  warn 
that  El  Salvador  is  "another  Vietnam."  The 
common  denominator  is  Soviet  complicity. 
The  participation  of  Nicaraguans.  Cubans 
and  Soviet  arms  does  not  inhibit  those 
Americans  who  are  determined  to  portray 
El  Salvador's  struggle  as  a  purely  "internal 
affairs."  What  will  they  say  when  El  Salva- 
dor has  become  a  staging  base  for  the 
Soviet-Cuban  assault  on  Ouatemala,  prepar- 
atory to  the  assault  on  Mexico?  Supporters 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Indochina  endorsed,  and 
critics  ridiculed,  two  theories.  The  "domino 
theory"  held  that  Hanoi's  conquest  of 
South  Vietnam  would  envelop  Cambodia 
and  Laos  and  bring  communist  troops  to  the 
Thai  border.  The  other  theory  was  that 
blood  baths  would  follow  communist  victo- 
ries. The  boat  people  put  to  sea,  Cambodia 
became  a  chamel  house  and  those  who  had 
ridiculed  the  "domino"  and  "blood  bath" 
theories  changed  the  subject.  Today  their 
subject  is  El  Salvador  as  "another  Viet- 
nam." But.  as  The  Washington  Post  says: 
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.  .  Somehow,  sometime  the  people  who 
fought  and  argued  so  passionately  against 
the  American  effort  and  who  so  confidently 
misread  the  nature  of  the  other  side  really 
need  to  accommodate  the  fact  of  the  mis- 
Judgment  into  their  thinking.  Vietnamese 
history  did  not  cease  with  our  disengage- 
ment, and  it  also  did  not  exactly  Improve." 

PORCE  OP  NATURE 

The  sentimentalizing  of  "the  other  side"— 
in  Indochina,  In  Central  America— shows 
the  lengths  to  which  some  people  will  go  to 
avoid  facing  the  fact  that  in  many  confUcts 
there  is  no  nice  side.  It  is  said  that  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador,  like  Nicaragua's  San- 
dinistas, are  "graviUting"  toward  the  Soviet 
camp.  That  suggests  an  impersonal  force  of 
nature,  like  gravity.  Such  language  disguises 
the  fact  that  our  enemies  are  doing  what 
they  chose  to  do. 

Already  there  are  calls  for  the  UrUted 
States  to  press  for  a  "coalition  government" 
In  El  Salavador.  In  America,  with  Its  broad, 
mild  consensus,  when  a  E>emocrat  or  Repub- 
lican president  includes  a  member  of  the 
other  party  in  his  Cabinet  it  is  considered 
bold.  In  El  Salvador,  where  the  two  sides 
have  been  butchering  each  other,  they  are 
supposed  suddenly  to  collalborate  with  the 
civility  that  democracy  presupposes.  It  is 
amazing  what  people  will  beheve  to  avoid 
facing  that  fact  that  In  some  conflicts  one 
side  or  the  other  Is  going  to  win. 

Clarke  an  archetype.  Is  less  a  terrible  slm- 
plifier  tlian  he  is  a  terrible  simplification,  a 
distillation  of  all  the  follies  of  all  the  pil- 
grims who  have  worshiped  at  whatever 
shrines  were  considered  "progressive"  at  the 
moment.  Dabbling  in  Third  World  calami- 
ties is  Just  a  hobby  for  Clark.  He  lives  and 
works  comfortably  far  from  the  horrible  ef- 
fects of  the  causes  he  supports.  But  they  are 
getting  closer.* 


A  BUDGET  CUT  ON  A  PLATTER 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the 
President  a  budget  cut  on  a  platter.  It 
will  save  at  least  $2  billion  a  year  and 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  our  mili- 
tary command  structure  at  the  same 
time.  What  cut  could  be  more  appetiz- 
ing? 

The  name  of  the  game  in  Pentagon 
pninlng  is  to  find  cuts  that  do  not 
hurt  our  ability  to  defend  the  country. 
Here  is  a  great  example.  Since  World 
War  II,  the  armed  services  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  generals  and 
admirals  relative  to  fighting  units  by  a 
factor  of  7.5  in  the  Navy,  6.6  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  2.1  in  the  Army.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  Navy  operated  15 
ships  for  every  admiral.  There  are  two 
ships  per  admiral  today.  In  1945.  the 
Air  Force  flew  198  aircraft  per  general, 
versus  30  today.  The  number  of  sol- 
diers per  Army  general  has  fallen  from 
3,876  in  1945  to  1,843  today. 

We  can  make  big  savings  by  cutting 
back  the  number  of  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, with  no  loss  In  military  effec- 
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tiveness.  In  fact,  we  would  probably  in- 
crease effectiveness.  Let  me  cite  a  bit 
of  the  obvious  deadwood. 

TOP-HEAVY  RDF  nEADWOOD 

The  history  of  the  rapid  deployment 
force  [RDP]  Illustrates  how  too  many 
generals  and  admirals  spoil  military 
effectiveness.  The  development  of  the 
RDP  has  been  delayed  by  protests 
from  the  readiness  command,  which 
was  set  up  earlier  to  plan  for  oper- 
ations in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  same 
area  over  which  RDP  headquarters 
was  to  operate. 

Oen.  Volney  Warner,  who  used  to 
head  the  readiness  command,  said  the 
proliferation  of  headquarters  was  to 
blame  for  impreparedness  to  fight  in 
the  Persian  Oulf . 

By  cutting  the  nimiber  of  generals 
and  admirals  baclc  to  World  War  II 
levels,  we  could  save  $45  million  per 
year  Just  in  compensation.  But  that  is 
not  all,  by  any  means.  Every  general 
commands  some  Iclnd  of  headquarters, 
with  staff  attached.  And  the  RDP  ex- 
ample Illustrates  how  some  of  this 
staff  is  redundant. 

It  is  hard  to  figure  precisely  how 
many  of  the  many  command  staiffs  are 
excess.  But  let  me  show  you  how  the 
deadwood  branches  of  the  Pentagon 
have  grown. 

In  World  War  II  the  Army  had  three 
levels  above  divisions:  corps  command 
ed  four  to  six  divisions  each;  armies 
commanded  two  to  three  corps;  army 
groups  commended  two  to  three 
armies.  Today,  the  equivalent  of  an 
army  group— U.S.  Army  Europe— com- 
mands only  four  divisions  through  the 
intermediaries  of  one  army  and  two 
corps.  A  spindly,  top-heavy  command 
by  comparlsion. 

Not  only  that,  the  Army  command 
structure  in  Europe  is  almost  lean 
compared  to  command  structures  else- 
where. We  have  got  the  IX  Corps  in 
Japan  with  a  three-star  general  in 
command  of  no  divisions.  We  have  got 
nine  Army  generals  in  Hawaii— and 
only  one  division.  In  the  continental 
United  States,  we  have  got  three 
"armies"  that  are  territorial  com- 
mands with  four  divisions  under  each. 
But  then  we  also  have  eight  paralled 
commands  called  readiness  and  mobili- 
zation commands. 

I  can  see  an  argimient  for  command- 
ing fewer  divisions  through  a  corps 
headquarters  today  than  in  World 
War  II.  Divisions  are  bigger  and  have 
more  and  different  kinds  of  equipment 
requiring  more  staff.  They  also  have 
longer  range  weapons  that  can  attack 
more  Important  targets.  But  there  is 
still  lots  of  room  for  reductions  in 
headquarters.  Por  example,  we  are 
putting  a  lot  fewer  college  students 
through  ROTC  today  than  we  did  in 
World  War  II.  but  nowadays  we  have 

four  generals  supervising  ROTC  where 

we  had  one  in  World  War  II.  You 

cannot  Justify  that  on  the  basts  that 
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technology  has  made  the  Job  more  de- 
manding. 

THE  MOOEST  SOLUTION— PRUNE 

If  the  Army  cut  back  the  percentage 
of  officers  in  the  force  from  11  percent 
today  to  the  7  percent  we  had  in 
World  War  II.  even  if  we  kept  the 
same  distribution  of  ranks,  we  would 
save  $600  million.  Multiply  that  by 
three  services  and  it  comes  to  nearly 
$2  billion.  When  you  count  in  the  po- 
tential reductions  in  retirement  obliga- 
tions for  future  years,  the  long-term 
savings  is  a  lot  more. 

In  World  War  II  we  did  not  have  a 
problem  with  too  few  officers.  In  1944. 
in  fact,  Army  divisions  in  Europe  were 
authorized  to  form  200-man  rifle  cofn- 
panies  composed  entirely  of  lieuten- 
ants who  were  assigned  to  the  divi- 
sions but  for  whom  there  were  no  pla- 
toon slots  open. 

Meanwhile,  only  3  percent  of  the 
German  Army  was  in  their  highly 
skilled  officer  corps.  Some  scholars 
have  concluded  that  the  Germans'  cap 
on  officers  was  partly  responsible  for 
their  higher  fighting  efficiency.  Be- 
cause they  commissioned  so  few,  they 
could  restrict  their  officer  ranks  to 
better  leaders. 

NAVY  GROUNDBOUND  DEADWOOD 

The  number  of  billets  for  captains 
today  is  only  nine  fewer  than  the 
number  of  captains  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  But  the  fleet  has  fallen 
from  5,718  ships  then  to  464  today.  Of 
the  3,867  captains  outhorized  now, 
only  309  billets  are  classified  as  sea 
duty  and  of  these  117  are  staff  slots, 
leaving  a  total  of  192  captain's  billets 
with  command  duties  at  sea.  The 
other  3,558  captain's  biUets  are 
ashore— 92  percent  of  all  captains  are 
land-lubbing  it. 

There  are  surely  reasons  for  a 
modem  navy  to  have  captains  ashore. 
It  has  naval  air  stations  and  shipyards 
which  need  a  senior  man  in  charge- 
but  92  percent?  And  of  these  shore 
duty  billets  for  captains,  only  542  in- 
volve command  duty.  The  other  3,016 
captains  are  In  staff  Jobs. 

We  pay  captains  $57,546  a  year  in 
what  is  know  as  regular  military  com- 
pensation (RMC).  which  includes  pay. 
allowances  and  the  tax  break  from  the 
fact  that  the  allowances  are  not  sub- 
ject to  income  tax.  Prom  the  Treas- 
ury's point  of  view,  not  collecting  the 
revenue  on  untaxed  allowances  is  the 
same  as  paying  a  Government  official 
extra. 

The  bill  for  all  these  captains  comes 
to  $217  million  every  year.  That  is  a 
lot  of  money  to  shell  out  luiless  the 
captains  are  doing  useful  Jobs.  Some 
of  them  are  Justified.  I  can  believe  we 
need  to  pay  the  Navy's  400  doctors 
captain's  salaries  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  civilian  market.  I  can  also  be- 
lieve that  Navy  missions  added  on 
since  World  War  II.  like  strategic  mis- 
sile deployment  from  submarines,  re- 
quires the  Navy  to  hire  a  large  number 
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of  engineers.  The  329  captain's  billets 
requiring  engineering  qualifications 
may  all  be  Justified,  but  what  about 
the  others? 

WHAT  DO  THE  OFTICEHS  DO? 

Some  of  them  look  suspiciously  like 
paperpushers;  19  captains  in  command 
of  "legal  services  commands"  and  65 
more  lawyers  who  hold  the  rank  of 
captain,  but  who  are  not  even  in 
charge  of  other  lawyers..  Another  81 
captain's  slots  are  designated  for  chap- 
lains. And  the  rest? 

The  Pentagon  bureaucracy  has  also 
nurtured  an  Army  rife  with  dead- 
wood— many  managers  and  few  fight- 
ers. Let  me  give  you  a  sense  of  the 
nimibers  involved. 

The  Army  has  more  lieutenant  colo- 
nels specializing  in  personnel  manage- 
ment (903)  than  in  leading  infantry 
(838).  There  are  more  lieutenant  colo- 
nels specializing  in  computers  and 
operations  research  (461)  than  in  com- 
manding tanks.  Twice  as  many  special- 
ize in  various  phases  of  materiel  man- 
agement (1,148)  as  in  commanding  ar- 
tillery (547)  and  there  are  more  lieu- 
tenant colonel  dentists  (294)  then  lieu- 
tenant colonel  air  defense  specialists 
(223). 

If  you  could  shoot  down  Russian  air- 
planes with  dental  drills,  the  Army 
would  be  in  great  shape;  and  if  Har- 
vard Business  School  methods  won 
battles,  we  would  have  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

LIEXTTENANT  COLONEL  DEADWOOD 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  im- 
balance in  lieutenant  colonel  special- 
ties. Naturally,  the  officer  corps  wants 
as  many  promotion  opportunities  as 
possible.  The  Army  has  more  lieuten- 
ant colonels  than  second  lieutenants, 
the  entry  rank  for  officers.  If  they 
stay  long  enough,  nearly  all  the 
second  lieutenants  can  expect  to  make 
lieutenant  colonel. 

But,  there  are  only  842  command 
slots  for  the  11.000  lieutenant  colonels, 
so  to  make  room  for  others,  the  Army 
had  to  create  all  kinds  of  positions, 
such  as  "community  activities  manag- 
er," which  is  as  full  of  polish  as  calling 
a  garbageman  a  sanitation  engineer. 

ARMY  NOT  PREPARED  FOR  WAR 

The  excess  of  lieutenant  colonels 
has  harmed  Army  preparedness  for 
war.  Commanding  a  battalion  in 
combat  is  not  that  easy  a  Job.  You  can 
spend  a  whole  career  learning  how  to 
do  it  well.  But  the  Army  has  its  battal- 
ion commanders  doing  make-work  as 
personnel  programs  managers  instead 
of  studying  war. 

Even  worse,  because  the  Army  has 
13  colonels  for  each  command  posi- 
tion, in  the  past  it  has  shuffled  com- 
manders through  battalions  in  very 
rapid  order— as  often  as  every  7 
months.  But  combat  effectiveness  is 
vitally  dependent  on  trust  between 
commanders  of  battalions  and  their 
subordinates.   Someone   who    Is   only 
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there  7  months  does  not  have  time  to 
build  that  trust. 

Most  lieutenant  colonels  actually 
have  two  specialties,  one  in,  say,  infan- 
try, and  another  In  something  like  mu- 
nitions management.  They  mostly 
want  a  crack  at  that  command  slot, 
which  they  only  get  if  the  slots  turn 
over  very  quickly.  But  that  turnover 
damages  effectiveness,  and  the  officer 
does  not  have  time  to  learn  the  Job. 

Because  there  are  so  many  lieuten- 
ant colonel  positions,  the  Army  is  also 
not  nearly  selective  enough  about  how 
it  promotes.  With  fewer  positions,  the 
Army  could  only  afford  to  promote  its 
best  people. 

WHY  SUPPORT  DEADWOOD? 

The  Army  does  have  one  hidden  ar- 
gument for  so  many  lieutenant  colo- 
nels that  makes  superficial  sense. 
They  would  not  say  this  publicly,  but 
they  stockpile  a  lot  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nels in  jobs  like  personnel  manage- 
ment and  accounting  because  they 
expect  a  vast  expansion  in  the  number 
of  battalions  Lf  there  is  ever  another 
war,  and  they  want  experienced  offi- 
cers to  commaind  them.  But  that  argu- 
ment would  not  wash. 

Because  they  caimot  give  officers 
enough  command  time  as  a  result  of 
having  to  rotate  so  many,  the  Army 
ends  up  with  none  of  the  lieutenant 
colonels  getting  enough  experience  to 
be  really  effective,  and  a  lot  of  lieuten- 
ant colonels  who  have  been  doing 
make-work. 

If  we  need  more  officers  for  a  war- 
time expansion  of  the  Army,  let  us 
decide  so  publicly  and  officially. 

Of  course,  the  other  reason  for  all 
these  management  specialties  is  that 
"infantry  battalion  commander"  is 
hard  to  transform  into  a  qualification 
for  a  second  career  when  the  officer 
retires  at  age  40.  That  is  Just  another 
perverse  effect  of  giving  pensions  after 
just  20  years'  service.  It  is  time  for  a 
change.* 


UNITED  STATES  DOESN'T  NEED 
FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  RON  MOTTL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  some- 
times wonder  who  won  the  Second 
World  War.  The  way  some  of  our 
"aUies"  are  behaving,  you  would  think 
we  had  lost. 

Recently  a  group  of  Japanese  busi- 
nessmen proposed  $10  billion  in  low 
costs  loans  for  American  businesses.  I 
find  this  insulting. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  second- 
rate  power  and  does  not  need  "foreign 
aid." 

What  we  do  need  is  for  our  allies  to 
treat   us   more   fairly   in   matters   of 
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trade  and  for  them  to  assume  more  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  defense. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent 
to  the  President  on  this  subject. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  22.  1982. 
The  President. 
TJie  White  Hoxue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  Every  American 
should  be  Insulted  by  the  proposal  which 
has  surfaced  for  Japanese  businessmen  to 
fund  a  $10,000,000,000  "foreign  aid"  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States. 

This  proposal  Is  a  slap  In  the  face,  a  trans- 
parent ploy  to  divert  attention  from  the 
genuine  inequities  In  our  relationship  with 
Japan,  inequities  which  caused  us  to  have 
an  $18,000,000,000  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
last  year. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Japan  has  refused  to 
Increase  its  defense  spending  to  a  level 
where  It  can  maintain  an  adequate  national 
defense.  Japan,  more  dependent  than  we  are 
on  Imported  oil,  for  example,  continues  to 
rely  on  United  States  to  protect  Its  Interest 
In  the  middle  east  and  elsewhere.  The  net 
affect  is  that  while  we  pay  for  Japanese  na- 
tional defense  Japan  uses  its  defense  savings 
to  subsidize  businesses  which  compete  with 
American  Industry.  It  Is  small  wonder  that 
our  own  auto  Industry  Is  In  a  depression 
while  Japanese  imports  grab  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  our  domestic  auto  market. 
Also,  the  Japanese  are  notorious  for  their 
barriers  to  Imports  of  American  products 
while  they  want  free  access  to  American 
markets. 

The  Japanese  have  exploited  the  United 
States  far  too  long!  They  know  it.  But 
rather  than  balance  the  scales  by  raising 
their  defense  spending  and  putting  their 
trade  with  the  United  States  on  a  fair  foot- 
ing, it  is  suggested  that  the  Japanese  throw 
us  a  $10,000,000,000  bone.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  United  States  Is  a  declining  second 
rate  nation  in  need  of  a  bailout.  This  notion 
should  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  If  the  Japa- 
nese will  not  deal  with  us  on  defense  and 
trade  matters  as  equals  we  should  not  deal 
with  them  at  all. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  M.  Mottl. 
Member  of  Congre»s.m 


CUBAN  MEDIA  CENSORSHIP 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the 
current  disruptive  activities  of  the 
Cuban  Government  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  Caribbean,  I 
think  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  pro- 
vide some  insight  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  repressive  regime  controls 
the  mass  media  of  its  own  nation.  The 
Cuban  people  can  learn  of  their  na- 
tion's foreign  interventions  only  if 
they  receive  broadcasts  from  the 
United  States  or  other  free  nations 
giving  objective  reportage. 

I   therefore   would   like   to   excerpt 
from  a  recent  scholarly  study  on  Latin 
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America  government-press  and  govern- 
ment-broadcasting    relations,     "Latin 
America  Media:  Guidance  and  Censor- 
ship," published  by  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity Press,  Ames,  and  written  by  a  vet- 
eran  researcher   on   Latin   American 
public  life,  Marvin  Alisky,  politioq  sci- 
ence professor  at  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity, who  has  covered  Cuba  first  as 
a   network    news   correspondent    and 
then  as  an  investigative  scholar.  The 
pertinent  passage  deals  with  Cuba: 
Latin  American  Metia:  Guidance  and 
Censorship 
(By  Marvin  Alisky) 

In  a  Communist  state,  the  media  serve  the 
government  and  the  party,  their  primary 
fimctlon  not  the  factual  reporting  of  news. 
Unlike  some  leaders  in  non-Communist  de- 
veloping nations,  Cuban  leaders  offer  no 
apologies  for  state  and  party  control  of 
press  and  broadcasting,  and  make  no  pre- 
tense of  guaranteeing  the  right  of  dissidents 
to  challenge  in  rival  media  their  social 
order. 

The  final  official  declaration  of  the  1971 
Cuban  Education  Congress  stated:  "Radio, 
television,  cinema,  and  press  are  powerful 
instruments  of  Ideological  education  for  cre- 
ation of  a  collective  conscience.  Mass  media 
cannot  be  left  to  chance  or  used  without  di- 
rection." 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  MEDIA 

In  many  developing  nations,  governments 
use  censorship  to  prevent  the  political  oppo- 
sition from  gaining  power.  In  Cuba  the  di- 
rection of  the  media  goes  beyond  authori- 
ties indicating  what  not  to  print  or  air. 
Party  leaders  dlcute  what  should  be  pub- 
lished to  mobilize  support  for  the  govern- 
ment and  create  within  the  public  an  Identi- 
fication with  the  administration  and  the 
party. 

The  first  obigation  of  C^ban  media  is  to 
make  nationally  known  the  official  posi- 
tions and  programs  of  the  government.  The 
government  news  service,  Prensa  Latlna.  dis- 
tributes all  major  national  news  stories  to 
all  newspapers,  magazines,  and  broadcasting 
entities.  Editors  are  able  to  determine  the 
importance  of  a  story  often  by  the  person  or 
agency  used  as  Its  source.  An  announcement 
by  Fidel  Castro  carries  more  weight  than 
one  by  a  deputy  cabinet  minister  or  even  an- 
other member  of  the  PCC  Central  Commit- 
tee. A  statement  by  Vice-President  and  vet- 
eran PCC  Vice-Chalrman  Carlos  Rafael 
Rodrtquez  becomes  more  Important  news 
than  statements  by  the  foreign  minister, 
the  provincial  or  municipal  authorities,  or 
directors  of  decentralized  agencies. 

Official  statements  may  be  phrased  In 
direct,  clear  language.  Or  the  message  may 
contain  hidden  meanings  that  only  PCC  or 
foreign  Communist  leaders  will  understand 
in  a  dual-level  communication.  During  1978 
and  1979,  Cuba  publicly  disputed  with 
Yugoslavia  over  the  so-called  Non-Aligned 
Movement,  with  Belgrade  periodically  warn- 
ing about  hegemony,  a  term  denoting  dis- 
trust of  So\1et  Union  domination  of  the  for- 
eign policies  of  other  Communist  nations, 
and  Havana  rejecting  that  warning. 

The  second  function  of  Cuban  media  is  to 
help  the  government  make  its  foreign  posi- 
tions known  internationally  and  understood 
by  specific  foreign  governments.  Often 
Cuban  leaders  will  use  harsher  language 
than  their  counterparts  in  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  both  of 
which  must  consider  worldwide  implications 
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of  thtflr  sUtemenU.  In  February  1979. 
during  China's  Invaalon  of  Vietnam.  In  a 
maaa  rally  In  Havana,  Castro  denounced 
Teng  Chlao-plng  as  an  Impudent  traitor  to 
socialism,  leading  a  clique  of  fascists.  Rarely 
has  a  leader  of  the  USSR.  China,  or  other 
Communist  nation  used  such  language 
against  another  Communist  country's  lead- 
era,  nor  have  the  media  of  other  Communist 
nations  used  as  many  violently  blunt 
phrases  as  the  International  broadcasting 
service  of  Radio  Havana  periodically  alra. 

Some  news  events  are  not  published  or 
broadcast  Inside  Cuba  for  weeks  after  they 
ooctir,  until  the  government  or  the  party 
has  finalised  a  position  and  Castro  himself 
mak^  an  announcement.  Tet  the  Cuban 
government  feels  the  pressure  to  provide 
some  bare  mention  of  top  foreign  news  be- 
cause of  the  accessibility  of  foreign  radio 
broadcasts  In  the  Caribbean  from  Mexico, 
Puerto  Rico.  Florida,  and  the  Voice  of 
America.* 


DOLLARS  AND  DEFENSE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  HXW  YOKK 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESDrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
typically  informative  and  concise  way, 
Vermont  Royster  has  in  today's  WaU 
Street  Journal  identified  one  of  the 
major  weaknesses  in  the  administra- 
tion's defense  plans:  Its  decision  to 
build  two  Nimitz-class  aircraft  carriers 
and  to  reactivate  World  War  II  battle- 
ships. 

With  respect  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Roys- 
ter points  out  that  demothballlng 
these  dinosaurs  of  the  sea  is  a  classic 
case  of  military  men  preparing  to  fight 
past  wars.  World  War  II  marked  the 
passing  of  the  age  of  large  battleships, 
and  modem  warfare  makes  them  inef- 
fective and  vulnerable. 

Mr.  Royster  also  says  that,  while  de- 
fense must  be  a  top  priority  in  view  of 
the  Soviet  buildup,  the  public  and 
Congress  must  scrutinize  the  defense 
budget.  Otherwise,  we  shall  waste  In- 
ordinate amounts  of  money  and  find 
the  military  in  the  same  state  as  other 
programs  we  have  thrown  money  at 
over  the  years.  Our  national  defense  Is 
too  important  to  go  unquestioned. 
Scrutinizing  the  Pentagon's  budget  is 
crucial  to  having  an  effective  military. 

I  commend  Mr.  Royster's  remarks  to 
my  colleagues'  attention,  and  ask  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  Rkoro. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Feb.  24, 
1982] 

THnnoHO  Thihos  Ovnt 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

DOLLARS  AMD  DKPKM8I 

When  the  Japanese  planes  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  that  Infamous  Sunday 
their  primary  assigned  targets  were  the  bat- 
tleships at  Ford  Island.  They  were  extreme- 
ly sucoenful. 

Sunk  were  the  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia, 
Nevada  and  Arizona,  the  last  still  there  be- 
neath the  waters.   Put  out  of   action  for 
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months  were  the  Maryland,  Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee  and  California. 

The  Japanese  were  following  what  was  at 
the  time  accepted  doctrine  In  all  navies,  aim 
for  the  "capital  ships"  which  had  ruled  the 
seas  until  that  morning.  Yet  they  would 
have  been  wiser  to  leave  those  battleships 
alone  and  concentrate  more  thoroughly  on 
submarines,  destroyers,  parked  aircraft  and 
the  repair  yards  and  ships. 

For  afterward  neither  the  repaired  battle- 
ships nor  the  new  ones  to  Join  the  fleet  at 
much  cost  of  time  and  money  made  any  dif- 
ference in  the  outcome  of  that  war.  At 
Midway,  Spruance  had  not  a  single  "dread- 
nought." Admiral  Yamamoto  kept  his  far  in 
the  rear.  The  aircraft  carriers  won  that 
battle  to  become  the  new  backbone  of  the 
fleet. 

As  Samuel  ESlot  Morrison  observed  in  his 
mammoth  history,  that  war  ended  the 
"battle  line"  of  great  warships  as  thorough- 
ly as  the  Monitor  ended  the  era  of  Nelson's 
wooden  shlp»K>f-the-llne.  The  Missouri's 
major  role  was  to  be  a  stage  for  the  Japa- 
nese surrender. 

Yet  now.  40  years,  the  Pentagon  proposes 
to  reactivate  four  World  War  II  battleships, 
the  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  Mis- 
souri. Shades  of  Oen.  Billy  Mitchell.  His 
warnings  before  that  war  are  still  unheeded. 
The  battleships  may  have  passed  their  time 
but  not  the  battleship  admirals. 

The  cost  of  sending  those  dreadnoughts 
back  to  sea  is  only  a  few  hundred  million 
out  of  a  $215  billion  defense  program.  But 
to  any  naval  veteran  of  World  War  II  it's 
bound  to  bring  to  mind  the  old  saying  that 
military  men  are  always  preparing  to  fight 
past  wars. 

Indeed,  to  one  veteran  of  that  war  at  sea 
the  fleeting  thought  occurs  that  perhaps 
the  aircraft  carriers  too  may  have  to  yield 
their  place  of  preeminence  in  the  next  war. 
They  remain  useful,  to  be  sure,  for  getting 
forces  quickly  to  localized  troublespots, 
such  as  may  erupt  In  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere,  and  for  that  reason  we  should 
have  some.  But  of  all  great  warships  they 
are  the  most  vulnerable:  one  old-fashioned 
bomb  can  put  them  out  of  commission. 
They  require  a  herd  of  screening  vessels  to 
protect  them.  Even  that  may  not  protect 
them  in  a  war  fought  with  atomic  bombs 
and  missiles  aimed  accurately  by  computers 
and  fired  from  distant  places. 

You  might  suppose,  then,  the  plan  would 
be  to  have  more  moderate  sized  ones  capa- 
ble of  being  deployed  In  many  places,  ex- 
tending their  usefulness  and  making  It 
harder  for  an  enemy  to  seek  them  out. 

The  Navy  thinks  otherwise.  It  seeks  in- 
stead to  use  its  carrier  budget  of  $6.9  billion 
to  build  two  huge  Nlmltz-class  carrlera. 
They  will  be  models  of  modem  technology. 
They  may  also  prove  to  be  the  dinosaurs  of 
the  sea  If  another  world  war  comes. 

I  must  confess  that  these  passing 
thoughts  can  only  be  put  in  the  form  of 
questions.  Modem  warfare  Is  already  a 
highly  technical  affair  and  will  be  more  so 
In  the  future.  A  civilian  on  the  sidelines 
cannot  presume  to  decide  every  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  defense. 

What  he  caa  do,  flnt  of  all.  Is  to  recognize 
that  in  the  world  as  it  Is  the  primary  func- 
tion of  government,  as  set  down  in  the  pre- 
amble to  our  Constitution,  is  to  look  to  our 
national  defense.  If  it  falls  In  that  it  falls  In 
all  else. 

He  need  not  be  an  expert,  either,  to  see 
that  a  possible  foe.  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
been  determinedly  arming  itself  at  a  pace 
unmatched  by  ourselves  In  the  past  few 
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years.  In  almost  every  instrument  of  war- 
missiles,  atomic  warheads,  tanks,  planes, 
chemlcad  weapons,  manpower  submarines  to 
sweep  the  seas— it  now  outstrips  us. 

So  a  civilian  citizen  can— and  ought  to— 
agree  with  President  Reagan  that  defense 
should  for  the  time  being  be  our  top  budget 
priority.  The  ramparts  have  been  too  long 
neglected. 

It  does  not  folloiw,  though,  that  questions 
should  not  be  asked  about  how  our  money  is 
to  be  spent,  questions  by  those  in  Congress 
who  must  pass  on  it,  questions  by  the  public 
at  large.  Those  who  would  spend  it  should 
be  asked  to  explain  and  defend  their  propos- 
als. The  Pentagon  should  not,  any  more 
than  any  other  department,  be  immune  to 
that  process. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  spent  a  time  In  the 
military  in  any  of  the  four  wars  of  my  life- 
time (there  are  stlU  World  War  I  veterans 
around)  knows  that  the  military  can  be  as 
wasteful  as  any  other  government  depart- 
ment. It  can  also  misspend  money  in  war  as 
well  as  peace.  The  enormous  sums  spent  to 
repair  those  Pearl  Harbor  damaged  battle- 
wagons,  and  to  build  new  ones  after  their 
day  has  passed,  is  a  case  in  point.  That 
money  could  have  been  put  to  far  better 
use. 

What  we  have  to  guard  against  is  that 
very  American  Illusion  that  we  can  solve 
any  problem  by  simply  throwing  money  at 
it,  that  If  the  appropriation  Is  big  enough 
then  that  is  enough  to  take  care  of  it.  For 
more  than  a  generation  now  we  have  seen 
that  applied  to  all  manner  of  problems, 
from  education  to  welfare,  with  sorrowful 
results.  By  now  we  ought  to  be  disillusioned. 

Anyway,  I  for  one  am  made  uneasy  by  the 
argument  that  the  Pentagon  budget  is  both 
untouchable  and  beyond  examining  In 
public  debate  because  military  matters  are 
beyond  civilian  competence.  My  feeling  is 
that  of  Clemenceau,  that  war  is  much  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  left  entirely  to  gener- 
als and  admirals.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NZW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOnSC  or  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  pleasiire  and  privilege  to  Join 
my  colleagues  as  weU  as  the  Lithuani- 
ans throughout  the  world  in  com- 
memorating the  64th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  The  largest 
of  the  Baltic  States,  the  Lithuanians 
have  withstood  centuries  of  Russian 
exploitation  and  political  persecution. 

Lithuanian  history  reaches  back 
nearly  1,000  years.  For  centuries,  this 
nation  has  endured  domination  by  for- 
eign powers  and  has  fought  off  efforts 
by  Germany  and  Russia  to  replace 
Lithuanian  culture  with  that  of  their 
own. 

Lithuania  was  finally  able  to  regain 
its  status  as  an  independent  nation  in 
1918.  It  joined  the  League  of  Nations 
and  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  countries  around  the  world.  A 
permanent  constitution  was   adopted 
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and  a  democratic  government  was 
formed,  preserving  the  people's  rights 
of  speech,  assembly,  and  religious  ex- 
pression. 

In  1940.  Lithuania  was  again  invaded 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  By  1944.  the 
ramifications  of  the  Soviet '  takeover 
were  clear;  Lithuania  was  to  be  totally 
incorporated  under  the  Soviet 
hammer  and  sickle,  bereft  of  even  the 
slightest  cultural  or  political  auton- 
omy. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  illegal,  forcible  Soviet  annex- 
ation of  this  great  nation.  We  must 
continue  to  protest  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible the  oppressive  measures  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  Lithuanian 
nation  and  people  and  the  gross  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  perpetrated 
upon  them. 

On  this  occasion  commemorating 
the  shortlived  freedom  of  Lithuania, 
we  should  renew  our  commitment  to 
those  seeking  their  own  freedom  and 
human  dignity.* 


AID  OFFERED  BY  JAPANESE- 
AMERICAN  BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 

OP  PElfllSYLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
concern  over  the  seemingly  generous 
offer  of  $10  billion  in  aid  offered  by  a 
consortium  of  Japanese-American 
businessmen.  On  its  face,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  noble  gesture  on  the 
part  of  these  people.  However,  my 
great  fear  is  that  it  will  divert  our  at- 
tention from  the  real  problem  of  Japa- 
nese imports. 

The  primary  goal  of  these  low-inter- 
est loans  is  to  provide  economic 
growth  for  the  United  States.  As  Mr. 
Sugahara  has  stated,  the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  free  world  is  depend- 
ent on  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  this 
form  of  aid  will  do  more  to  stimulate 
more  American  purchases  of  Japanese 
imports  than  it  will  do  to  stabilize  our 
domestic  economy. 

In  1981,  American  consumers  spent 
$9,491,229,000  representing  the  pur- 
chase of  1,911,525  Japanese  cars.  Addi- 
tionally, a  total  of  37.620,000,000  UJS. 
dollars  was  spent  on  Japanese  prod- 
ucts in  that  same  year. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  auto 
industry  is  suffering  imprecedented 
losses  and  workers  in  that  sector  of 
our  economy  are  experiencing  the 
highest  unemployment  rates  of  any 
American  industry,  I  find  it  hard  to 
accept  a  proposal  which  would  provide 
assistance  to  our  economy  so  that  we 
can  in  turn  give  that  money  back  to 
the  Japanese. 
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I  am  not  saying  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  orchestrated  this 
subterfuge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Government  is  most  skeptical  about 
the  proposal.  It  would  be  most  foolish 
to  assume,  however,  that  any  business- 
man from  whatever  country  would  un- 
dertake such  an  enterprise  with  purely 
altruistic  motives.  Any  business  is  in 
operation  to  turn  a  profit  and  to  in- 
crease on  that  profit.  This  is  both  a 
necessary  and  positive  goal  and  one 
that  I  support  wholeheartedly.  My 
concern  is  that  we  do  not  allow  this 
type  of  endeavor  to  divert  our  plans  to 
prevent  the  glutting  of  the  American 
market  with  Japanese  autos. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  action,  not 
to  destroy  the  economic  base  of  one  of 
our  most  valued  allies,  but  to  work  to- 
gether to  develop  a  plan  to  stabilize 
our  own  economic  condition.  I  urge 
the  President  and  his  advisers  to  begin 
immediately  to  develop  such  a  plan 
and  to  assure  a  competitive  market  for 
American  products.* 


NARROWING  THE  DEPICIT: 
THERE  ARE  ALTERNATIVES 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS.  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  E>elaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  President  Reagan's  comprehen- 
sive economic  program  is  to  be  allowed 
the  time  necessary  to  achieve  positive 
lasting  effects,  it  must  be  perceived  as 
fair  and  equitable  by  Americans  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

A  balanced  approach  to  narrowing 
the  budget  deficit  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  retain  the  essential 
element  of  fairness  in  the  program. 

On  the  fiscal  side,  we  must  continue 
to  exercise  restraint,  but  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  cause  human  suffering. 
Further  excessive  cuts  in  some  pro- 
grams could  not  only  hurt  people  truly 
in  need,  but  may  also  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  realizing  the  goals  of  the 
administration's  economic  recovery 
program. 

On  the  tax  side,  the  need  to  relieve 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans from  the  burden  of  excessive  tax- 
ation is  as  real  today  as  it  was  last  Oc- 
tober. Similarly,  our  national  security 
needs  are  no  less  pressing. 

There  are  alternatives  to  gutting 
programs  for  those  truly  in  need,  to 
sacrificing  our  national  security  inter- 
ests, to  excessive  taxation  which  stifles 
real  economic  growth.  There  can  be 
modifications  in  any  budget  without 
changing  policy,  without  changing  di- 
rection, without  abandoning  goals. 
Congress  can  develop  a  budget  that 
will  meet  the  administration's  objec- 
tives, and  still  embody  the  principles 
of  fairness  and  equity  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  its  success. 
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Overlooked  in  this  national  debate  is 
the  role  that  individual  Members  of 
Congress  must  play  in  resolving  this 
seemingly  insoluble  dilemma.  So  far 
Congress  has  centered  its  attention  on 
across-the-board  tax  cuts  or  across- 
the-board  budget  cuts.  What  we  must 
now  strive  to  achieve  in  the  compre- 
hensive economic  program  is  also 
across-the-board  equity. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  seek  im- 
mediately to  Identify  legislation  al- 
ready introduced  which  serves  this 
end.  We  can  also  solicit  new  ideas  from 
Congressmen  and  Senators  of  both 
parties.  We  should  then  combine  and 
meld  the  best  of  these  initiatives  into 
a  comprehensive  package  that  main- 
tains the  essential  structure  and 
thrust  of  the  President's  economic 
program,  but  makes  it  more  equitable 
for  all  Americans. 

We  must  identify  opportunities  to 
legislate  changes  in  existing  programs 
or  current  law  that  can  save  billions  of 
tax  dollars  without  hurting  people. 
Following  are  two  examples: 

The  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  and 
which  Senator  John  Chafee,  Republi- 
can of  Idaho,  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  would  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  totally  unnecessary 
business  of  subsidizing  private  devel- 
opment of  fragile,  storm-prone  barrier 
islands.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
could  save  up  to  $500  million  a  year. 

The  Bankruptcy  Improvements  Act, 
which  I  have  cosponsored  with  Con- 
gressman Billy  Lee  Evans,  Democrat 
of  Georgia,  would  close  loopholes  that 
have  led  to  serious  abuse  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy statutes.  The  blU  would  reason- 
ably separate  those  individuals  who 
actually  cannot  pay  their  debts  from 
those  who  can  but  would  rather  not. 
Passage  of  the  bill  could  bring  to  the 
Treasury  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
what  are  presently  foregone  revenues. 

There  are  many  other  initiatives, 
equally  sound  economically,  that 
would  also  bring  a  new  measure  of 
equity  and  fairness  to  the  coniprehen- 
sive  economic  program.  For  example: 

Tax  loopholes  which  permit  large 
successful  corporations  to  escape 
pajrlng  their  fair  share  of  taxes  must 
be  closed.  Closing  unfair  tax  loopholes 
is  not  a  tax  increase;  it  is  tax  equity. 

Waste  and  inefficiency  must  be  dealt 
with  forcefully  in  all  Government  de- 
partments—including the  Pentagon. 
The  President's  recent  announcement 
of  a  new  attack  on  mismanagement 
"wherever  it's  to  be  found  in  the  Fed- 
eral establishment"  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent should  specifically  charge  that 
task  force  with  the  responsibility  of 
eliminating  billions  of  dollars  of  waste 
and  Inefficiency  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  effort  should  not  jeop- 
ardize our  national  security,  and  it  will 
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certainly  Increase  the  credibility  of 
the  comprehensive  economic  package. 

Entitlement  programs  must  ulti- 
mately share  somehow  in  the  deficit 
narrowing  process,  as  must  public 
works  projects  whose  beneflt-to-cost 
ratios  do  not  Justify  their  funding. 

The  psychology  surrounding  this 
program  is  critically  important.  In  its 
coming  budget  deliberations.  Congress 
must  not  Jeopardize  the  success  of  a 
program  that  is  fundamentally  sound. 
Indeed,  Congress  must  preserve  the 
credibility  of  the  economic  recovery 
program  through  the  type  of  balanced 
approach  outlined  here. 

In  summary.  Congress,  as  a  separate 
and  coequal  branch  of  government, 
should  now  work  its  will  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal  with  two  goals 
in  mind:  Narrowing  the  deficit,  and  in- 
creasing to  the  greatest  degree  possi- 
ble the  equity  of  the  administration's 
economic  program.  Members  of  Con- 
gress—Republicans and  Democrats 
alike— must  also  act  in  recognition 
that  the  responsibility  is  now  ours. 
This  Is  not  a  pinched  and  narrow  as- 
sessment of  our  responsibilities;  it  is  a 
more  resdistic  appraisal  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.* 


METRIC  SLOWDOWN 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Spesiker,  a  recent 
article  in  one  of  the  prominent  daily 
newspapers  of  the  energy  industries, 
the  Oil  Daily,  called  attention  to  a  ffict 
that  our  Federal  agencies  should  have 
realized  a  long  time  ago:  That  metric 
conversion  appears  to  be  slowing  con- 
siderably in  our  Nation. 

The  only  real  momentum  provided 
to  the  metric  conversion  advocates  was 
the  misleading  legislation  passed  in 
1975,  the  Metric  Conversion  Act.  The 
name  of  this  law  Implied  that  our 
Nation  was  determined  to  convert  to 
the  metric  system  sometime  in  the 
near  future;  however,  If  you  read 
Public  Law  94-168  (Metric  Conversa- 
tion Act),  you  find  no  mention  of  a 
statement  that  U.S.  conversion  to  the 
SI  (intematlon  system  of  units)  metric 
is  national  policy,  which  it  is  not.  Un- 
fortunately the  name  of  the  act,  bol- 
stered by  the  promotional  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Metric  Board,  has  spread  er- 
roneous impressions  to  the  American 
people  and  private  industry. 

It  should  be  emphasized  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  all  Americans  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  compulsory  or 
even  suggested  forced  legislation  that 
compels  anyone  in  this  country  to  con- 
vert to  the  metric  system.  Our  present 
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national  policy  allows  anyone,  any  in- 
dustry, or  any  private  entity  to  use  our 
present  system  of  "inch-based"  meas- 
ures—the American  customary  system 
of  weights  afid  measures.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  since  1866.  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  dual  use  of 
either  the  metric  system  or  the  cus- 
tomary system. 

But  Congress  has  not  authorized  our 
Federal  Government  to  impose  the 
metric  system  in  any  manner  upon  our 
private  sector;  nor  is  it  legal  for  the 
U.S.  Metric  Board  to  advocate  metric 
usage  over  our  present  system  of  cus- 
tomary measurements;  nor  is  it  the 
policy  of  our  Nation  to  impose  or  en- 
courage timed  programs  of  conversion. 
The  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  use 
the  metric  system  is  voluntary  and  it 
is  acknowledged  that  the  lead  role  in 
metric  conversion,  if  any  at  all,  be- 
longs to  private  industry. 

It  is  evident  that  the  slow,  if  not  re- 
gressive, pace  of  metric  conversion  in 
the  private  sector  has  added  little  fuel 
to  the  metric  proponents  in  our  Feder- 
al bureaucracy— most  notably,  the  U.S. 
Metric  Board  membership.  President 
Reagan  has  eliminated  funding  for  the 
Board  in  his  new  fiscal  year  1983 
budget,  an  action  that  should  signal 
the  end  of  Uie  Government-sponsored 
metrication  programs  which  are  ar- 
dently opposed  by  the  American 
public  and  private  sector. 

For  the  reading  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  inserted  the  Oil  Daily's  article, 
"Metric  Conversion  Appears  To  Be 
Slowing  Considerably."  And  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  enlist  as  cosponsors  to 
my  bill,  H.R.  1660,  to  repeal  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  and  eliminate 
any  Federal  programs  or  metrication 
activities  advanced  as  a  result  of  this 
act  and  being  funded  by  the  American 
taxpayer.     | 

[From  the  Oil  Daily.  Feb.  10.  1982] 

MxTRic  Conversion  Appears  To  Be 
Slowing  Considerably 

{By  £)onna  Smith) 

Washinotoit.— Conversion  to  metric  meas- 
urement In  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
slowing  considerably. 

Some  10  years  ago,  there  seemed  a  chance 
that  by  now  the  U.S.  would  have  adopted 
more  widely  than  it  has  the  weights  and 
measures  terms  used  throughout  most  of 
the  world— the  metric  system. 

Two  years  ago,  the  National  Congress  on 
Weights  and  Measures,  consisting  of  offi- 
cials with  the  most  say-so  in  such  matters, 
passed  a  resolution  that  all  retail  gasoline 
dispensing  pumps  In  the  United  States  be 
switched  to  metric  (liters  instead  of  gallons) 
by  Jan.  1.  1988. 

Doubts  are  growing  that  this  target  can  be 
met. 

According  to  Don  Ward,  executive  vice 
president,  North  Carolina  Oil  Jobbers  Asso- 
ciation. "With  recent  trends  and  develop- 
ments, there  Is  a  good  chance  the  NCWM 
win  withdraw,  revoke  or  amend  such  resolu- 
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tion    at    its    '82    annual    convention    this 
summer." 

Ward  finds  that  while  liter  pricing  is  pop- 
ular among  many  motor  fuel  marketers,  "it 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  be  universally 
accepted  and  utilized. 

Observes  Ward,  It  just  isn't  catching  on 
like  everyone  thought  it  would  when  the 
resolution  was  passed." 

sun's  experience 

Ten  years  ago,  a  number  of  petroleum  re- 
finers were  highly  enthusiastic  about  metric 
conversion.  Many  set  up  committees  to 
shepherd  metrics  through  their  organiza- 
tions. The  American  Petroleum  Institute  es- 
tablished an  entity  especially  devoted  to  the 
effort. 

Marv  Dubbs.  msinager  of  employee  and 
plant  services  at  Sun's  Toledo  refinery,  re- 
calls that  Sun  was  an  early  leader  in  the 
metric  effort.  It  determined  to  at  least  keep 
pace  with  the  rest  of  the  industry  in  con- 
verting. Sun  developed  a  10- year  conversion 
program  for  its  Toledo  refinery  complex. 

Although  emphasis  on  conversion  began 
to  cool  somewhat  about  five  years  ago.  with 
many  industry  plans  shoved  to  the  back 
burner,  Sun  continued  with  a  move  to 
metric  at  four  new  petrochemical  plants  as- 
sociated with  the  Toledo  operation. 

Workers  received  10  to  15  hours  of  train- 
ing on  the  metric  system  and  were  provided 
with  conversion  tables.  Dubbs  says  they 
"adapted  well  to  the  metric  system." 

TWO  SYSTEMS 

But  the  conversion  isn't  total  even  at  the 
Toledo  plants.  The  metric  system  is  being 
used  to  manufacture  chemicals  but  products 
are  still  being  shipped  through  the  pipeline 
under  traditional  terms. 

The  Sun  experience  illustrates  what's 
happening  with  metric  conversion  in  the  pe- 
troleum industry— early  enthusiasm,  some 
movement  toward  conversion,  some  train- 
ing, and  then  years  of  gradual  conversion  in 
some  segments. 

The  fact  is  that  although  metric  is  being 
used  at  some  refinery  plants  and  at  many 
gasoline  retail  outlets,  it  could  be  many 
years  before  it  becomes  universal  through- 
out the  petroleum  industry.  Some  wonder  if 
it  will  ever  happen. 

Even  though  more  service  stations  are  dis- 
pensing gasoline  by  the  liter,  product  is 
pulled  at  the  refinery,  taxes  are  paid  and  in- 
ventory records  are  maintained  in  gallons. 

Widespread  useage  remains  of  terms  like: 
barrels,  gallons,  pounds  per  square  inch, 
cubic  feet,  miles  per  gallon,  tons.  etc. 

It's  simply  lets  expensive  to  use  a  $7 
pocket  calculator  to  figure  out  the  conver- 
sion than  to  invest  thousands  of  dollars  in 
computer  software  for  metric  use,  points  out 
Nicholas  D.  Babic.  metric  coordinator  at  At- 
lantic Richfield  Company. 

This  is  because,  he  explains,  "it  takes  time 
and  a  lot  of  money  is  involved"  to  convert 
an  entire  system  to  metrics. 

Metric  use  got  a  big  push  when  retail  gas- 
oline prices  topped  a  $1  a  gallon  and  pumps 
couldn't  handle  the  high  numbers.  Some 
companies  coverted  to  avoid  half  gallon 
pricing.  Partly  as  a  result,  about  one  in  five 
gasoline  pumps  nationwide  are  estimated  to 
be  currently  dispensing  the  fuel  in  liters. 

Another  big  switching  movement  was 
forecast  for  when  gasoline  topped  $2  a 
gallon.  But  that  point  didn't  come. 

Shell  Oil  Co.,  one  of  the  leaders  in  liter 
pricing,  reports  that  90  percent  of  its  6,000 
service  stations  (excluding  jobber-operated 
stations)  dispense  by  the  liter.  Amoco,  an- 
other leader  in  the  retail  use  of  metrics. 
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says  all  of  its  7,000  direct  operated  and 
lessee  dealer  stations  are  equipped  to  use 
metrics,  and  about  30  percent  actually  dis- 
pense by  the  liter. 

Higher  prices  that  spurred  a  new  round  of 
metric  conversion  just  a  few  years  ago  now 
are  being  blamed  for  a  slowdown  in  conver- 
sion activity.  Reduced  consumption,  attrib- 
uted in  large  part  of  higher  prices,  has  cut 
gasoline  demand.  In  a  slow  market,  most  re- 
tailers are  reluctant  to  take  any  action,  in- 
cluding metric  conversion,  that  might  con- 
fuse potential  customers  and  cause  them  to 
go  to  stations  still  on  the  gallon  system. 

Those  with  half  pricing  and  pump  com- 
puters which  already  calculate  beyond  $1  a 
gallon  feel  that  they're  already  invested 
money  in  that  kind  of  conversion  and  are  re- 
luctant to  incur  any  additional  costs. 

Admitting  that  customers  might  view 
posting  of  prices  by  the  liter  as  a  ploy  to 
hide  higher  prices,  Richard  Southers,  man- 
ager of  operations  and  engineering  at  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  notes  that  a 
number  of  states  require  street  prices  to  be 
posted  by  the  gallon  at  stations  dispensing 
by  the  liter. 


vintners  blamed 

Consumer  suspicion  of  metrics  may  be 
traceable  to  the  wine  industry's  experience 
with  conversion. 

Southers  suspects  that  wine  bottlers 
might  have  set  metric  conversion  back  fur- 
ther than  anyone  else.  They  sold  wine  in 
new  metric  sized  wine  bottles,  which  look 
identiflcal  to  the  quart-sized  bottles  but 
hold  less  wine,  at  the  same  price  as  the  old 
quart  bottles.  That  touched  off  a  wave  of 
suspicion  among  consumer  groups  concern- 
ing metric  conversion. 

Stephen  Vastagh,  project  manager  at  the 
U.S.  Metric  Board,  feels  that  the  wine  in- 
dustry experience  set  a  lesson  for  others— 
"Don't  raise  prices  and  convert  to  metrics  at 
the  same  time."  To  do  so,  he  warns,  can  be 
"a  strategic  mistake"  from  the  standpoint  of 
consumer  perception  about  metrics. 

Many  retail  outlets  dispensing  motor  fuel 
by  the  liter  continue  to  list  prices  both  in 
terms  of  gallons  and  liters. 

Most  states  allow  the  dispensing  of  gaso- 
line by  the  liter  as  a  way  to  avoid  half- 
gallon  pricing.  Two  sUtes.  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  allow  dispensing  only  by 
the  liter.  Other  states,  such  as  Alaska.  Con- 
necticut and  West  Virginia  will  only  allow 
dispensing  by  the  gallon. 

Though  the  movement  has  slowed,  the  re- 
tailing segment  of  the  petroleum  industry 
still  appears  to  be  leading  the  way  into 
metric  conversion.  Other  segments  appear 
to  be  lagging  behind  the  petroleum  market- 
ing sector. 

Engineering  and  construction  specifica- 
tions are  being  written  In  dual  metric  and 
traditional  measurements.  And  some  indus- 
trial and  commercial  Items,  though  made  In 
traditional  measurements,  are  being  stated 
in  dual  terms  that's  called  "soft"  conversion. 
But  with  the  nation's  economy  the  way  It  Is 
currently,  manufacturers  are  hesitant  to 
Incur  any  added  costs.  This  means  that  any 
big  conversion  drive  will  have  to  await  a 
pickup  in  the  nation's  economy.* 
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CITY  COUNCIL  OF  JERSEY  VIL- 
LAGE, TEX.,  UNANIMOUSLY 
RECOMMENDS  APPROVAL  OF 
UPPER  WHITE  OAK  BAYOU 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  submitting  for  the  Record  a  res- 
olution unanimously  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Jersey  Village,  Tex.,  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4354. 

This  is  a  bill  I  have  introduced, 
along  with  a  majority  of  my  Texas  col- 
leagues, which  would  authorize  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
a  badly  needed  flood  control  project 
on  the  Upper  White  Oak  Bayou  in 
Houston,  Tex. 

While  I  recognize  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  budget  reductions,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  inherent  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens  who  live  in  constant 
fear  of  floods.  I  tielieve  there  are  very 
few  things  in  this  world  more  terrify- 
ing than  the  prospect  of  waking  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  find  that 
your  home  is  floating  down  a  river— 
with  you  still  in  it. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  people  who  live  along  the  Upper 
White  Oak  Bayou  have  made  every 
effort  at  the  local  level  to  protect 
their  homes  and  businesses  from  the 
ravages  of  flooding.  I  believe  that  we 
should  now  do  our  part  by  helping 
them  to  accomplish  what  they  are 
unable  to  do  themselves.  My  bill  recog- 
nizes this  and  enables  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  provide  the  assistance  that 
is  so  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  I*ubllc  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  I  am  committed  to 
the  passage  of  an  omnibus  water  re- 
sources development  bill  this  year  and 
I  am  equally  committed  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  vital  project. 

The  decade  of  the  1980's  can  surely 
be  one  of  our  brightest  if —together— 
we  work  to  insure  that  this  Nation  and 
its  citizens  will  not  suffer  from  either 
the  ravages  of  too  much  water  or 
thirst  from  not  enough. 

The  text  of  the  city  council's  resolu- 
tion follows: 

Rksolittion 

Whereas,  the  development  of  the  subdivi- 
sions along  White  Oak  Bayou  upstream 
from  Jersey  Village  is  progressing  rapidly, 
and 

Whereas,  said  development  Is  causing  a 
much  more  rapid  run  off  following  heavy 
rains  with  a  resulting  rise  in  the  level  of  said 
Bayou,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  Jersey  Vil- 
lage is  desirous  of  protecting  the  property 
and  lives  of  Its  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  con- 
ducted a  lengthy  study  and  has  Incorporat- 
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ed  their  recommendation  to  improve  these 
conditions  in  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers as  contained  in  House  Document  96- 
182  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $63,500,000.  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  has  in- 
troduced to  the  Senate  SI 259,  and  Congress- 
man Jack  Fields  has  introduced  H.R.  4354 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  said  bills 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to 
construct  these  improvements  to  White  Oak 
Bayou. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Jersey  VUlage,  Texas, 
unanimously  endorse  said  bills  and  hereby 
recommends  their  passage  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

Adopted  this  17th  day  of  August,  1981. 

Reaffirmed  by  Council  the  Is'  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1982.* 


DISABILITY  REVIEWS  POORLY 
DONE 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKHART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  distressed  at  the  treatment 
being  given  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  thousands  of  citizens 
as  they  review  their  disability  benefits. 

I  am  receiving  numerous  letters  de- 
tailing the  lack  of  critical  attention 
being  given  to  the  process  of  disability 
review.  In  these  letters  is  information 
which  convinces  me  we  have  a  nation- 
al disgrace  going  on,  and  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  continue. 

My  resentment  of  some  of  the  acts 
of  which  I  have  been  informed  has 
reached  the  point  I  have  requested  a 
.General  Accounting  Office  investiga- 
tion of  the  social  security  system's  dis- 
qualification procedures. 

My  casework  staff  in  my  home  dis- 
trict has  been  told  by  constituents  of 
benefits  being  cut  off  without  so  much 
as  a  physical  examination  by  a  doctor; 
of  decisions  being  made  without  medi- 
cal histories  of  the  person  affected; 
and  of  the  months  and  months  of 
waiting  without  money  while  an 
appeal  works  its  way  to  the  top  of  the 
pile  on  the  desk  of  an  overworked 
hearing  examiner. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  disabil- 
ity pension  recipients  are  being  cut 
from  the  rolls.  Recently,  one  person 
was  so  thoroughly  frightened  by  the 
situation  he  found  himself  in,  out  in 
my  district,  that  he  almost  took  an- 
other angiogram  test,  which  his  doc- 
tor's said  might  kill  him,  just  to  prove 
he  had  a  heart  condition  and  would 
not  lose  his  pension  benefits.  It  was 
not  until  my  office  intervened  in  the 
matter  that  his  resolve  to  take  the  test 
was  proven  unnecessary. 

An  administrative  law  judge  at  the 
Cleveland  social  security  offices  says 
50  percent  of  the  cases  are  being  re- 
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vened  on  appeal.  With  that  high  an 
error  ratio,  it  is  clear  to  any  observer 
the  situation  is  grievously  out  of 
hand.* 


PAIR  PRACTICES  IN 
AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  ACT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

omxw  jnarr 
n  THI  HOUSE  OF  RXFRZSKIfTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  5133,  the 
Fair  Practices  in  Automotive  Products 
Act.  I  want  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  opportunity  we 
have  to  arrest  the  serious  decline  of 
our  largest  manuf  actiiring  industry  in 
America. 

HJl.  5133  would  simply  require  that 
manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  with 
large-scale  sales  volumes  in  the  United 
States  have  a  certain  percentage  of 
North  American  content.  This  content 
volume  is  to  be  based  on  sales  volume 
and  be  phased  in  over  a  period  of  time. 
These  requirements  will  enable  con- 
siuners  to  support  and  invest  in  the 
American  economy,  regardless  of  the 
car  they  choose  to  purchase,  and  will 
strengthen  the  automobile  industry  in 
international  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  send  a  clear 
signal  that  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  trade  barriers 
which  impede  American  automakers  in 
Japan.  We  have  allowed  open  access  to 
our  markets  while  tolerating  insupera- 
ble barriers  to  the  sale  of  American 
goods  in  Japan.  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
i^ation  will  provide  the  much  needed 
leverage  for  U.S.  trade  negotiators  to 
deal  with  these  unfair  trade  barriers, 
and  quite  possibly,  will  allow  millions 
of  Americans  to  retain  their  jobs  in 
the  auto  industry. 

The  decline  in  our  auto  industry  has 
eliminated  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  Jobs  since  1979.  and  has  cost 
government  at  all  levels  more  than  $25 
billion  per  year  in  extra  outlays  and 
foregone  receipts.  This  bUl.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wUl  generate  new  investment  and 
employment  here  by  foreign  compa- 
nies with  large  sales  in  this  Nation, 
will  Increase  U.S.  automotive  exports, 
and  will  open  up  the  replacement 
parts  market  for  foreign-built  cars  to 
American  suppliers.  I  believe  H.R. 
5133  will  encourage  all  foreign  auto- 
makers to  follow  the  example  of  those 
companies  who  are  already  using 
American  workers  to  compete  in  the 
American  market. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Congress  agrees  that  we  must  show 
the  Japanese  how  serious  we  are  about 
their  unfair  trading  practices.  My  sup- 
port for  HJl.  5133  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  another  bill  which  I  have  spon- 
sored, H.R.  5050.  the  Two- Way  Street 
Act.  In  a  direct  reaction  to  the  tariff 
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barriers  used  by  the  Japanese  to  dis- 
criminate against  American  cars,  H.R. 
5050  would  impose  a  parity  fee  on  Jap- 
anese cars  Imported  into  the  United 
States.  Both  of  these  measures,  I  be- 
lieve, will  do  a  great  deal  to  get  the 
American  auto  industry  back  on  its 
feet,  an  Industry  which  is  Just  too 
large  a  part  of  our  economic  foimda- 
tlon  to  leave  to  the  mercy  of  any  for- 
eign country. 

Mr.  SpeaiLer,  the  support  of  Con- 
gress for  these  measures  comes  at  a 
critical  time  when  high  interest  rates 
have  virtually  crippled  the  automobile 
industry's  efforts  to  rebuild— a  rebuild- 
ing effort  which  is  critical  to  the 
American  economy.  I  urge  all  ofHxiy 
colleagues  to  strongly  consider  this 
legislation  and  act  now  to  revitalize  an 
industry  that  needs  our  help  today.* 


LITHUANIAN  HONORED 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  mCHIOAlf 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  honor  the  freedom  loving  spirit  of 
the  Lithuanian  people.  In  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  I  the  Lithuanian 
Nation  along  with  the  other  Baltic 
peoples  of  Latvia  and  Estonia  declared 
their  Independence  and  established 
three  modem  democratic  states.  Their 
societies  blossomed;  the  quality  of  life 
improved  markedly  smd  the  arts  flour- 
ished within  these  newly  free  nation- 
states. 

In,  1939,  the  Nazis  and  Soviets 
brought  this  experiment  in  democracy 
to  an  end,  when  they  agreed  in  the  in- 
famous Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  to 
annex  the  territories  and  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States.  Today,  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  live 
without  their  national,  religious,  sind 
civic  rights,  but  their  resolve  to  live  as 
free  men  and  women  in  their  own  in- 
dependent countries  has  not  waned 
over  these  many  years. 

In  recent  years  this  resolve  has  been 
demonstrated  on  numerous  occasions 
by  the  dissidents  In  the  Baltic  States 
through  their  numerous  underground 
publications,  particvilarly  in  Lithuania. 
Since  1972,  48  issues  of  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lithiiania 
have  reached  the  West  documenting 
religious  persecution  and  describing 
the  goals  of  the  religious  dissidents  in 
Lithuania.  Catholic  Nationalists  in 
their  Journal  Ausra  (The  Dawn)  have 
regularly  attacked  various  social  ills, 
blaming  them  upon  the  atheistic 
Soviet  State.  Liberals,  too,  have  Joined 
the  chorus  of  dissent  with  their  Jour- 
nals: Lalsves  Sauklys  (Freedom's 
Crier),  Varpas  (The  Bell),  Vytls  (The 
Emblem  of  the  Democratic  State  of 
Lithuania),  Tautos  Kellas  (The  Na- 
tion's Path).  During  the  past  year  we 
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in  the  West  have  learned  of  an  open 
letter  written  by  Lithuanians  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme 
Soviet  and  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  denouncing  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afganistan.  The 
ranks  of  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki 
Watch  Group  continue  to  be  replen- 
ished as  its  members  are  arrested.  The 
fact  that  any  of  these  free  under- 
ground Journals  exist  is  testimony  to 
the  resourcefulness  and  determination 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  even  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  odds  of  Russifi- 
cation  and  sovietization. 

We  should  extend  help  to  the  dissi- 
dents wherever  possible.  I  follow  with 
great  concern  the  plight  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  Ben  Scott,  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  7  years  at  strict  regimen 
and  5  years  internal  exile.  Just  for 
writing  a  manuscript  entitled  "Spiritu- 
al Genocide  in  Lithuania"  dealing  with 
religious  persecution  in  Lithuania.  Dis- 
sidents such  as  Mr.  Scott  remind  us 
that  it  is  important  as  evier  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  our  policy  of 
nonrecognition  of  the  forcible  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Baltic  States  because  it 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  the  Baltic  peoples,  and  as  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  the  future. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  WAR  ON 
DRUGS:  LIPSERVICE  BUT  NO 
TEETH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problems  of  protecting 
the  American  people  from  the  violence 
associated  with  the  trafficking  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  have  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  articles  and 
commentary.  The  administration,  con- 
sistent with  its  domestic  policies,  talks 
tough  but  does  little  to  help.  The  ad- 
ministration's verbal  assaults  on  drug 
trafficking  merely  mask  the  lack  of  a 
consistent  policy  for  the  interdiction 
and  control  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs.  We  caimot  initiate  an  effective 
drug  interdiction  and  control  program 
when  two  of  the  principal  agencies  in- 
volved in  this  program— Customs  and 
Coast  Guard^are  being  severely  hin- 
dered by  cutbacks  in  manpower  and 
funding. 

I  submit  a  letter  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent signed  by  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues representing  Queens,  N.Y.: 
Hon.  Mario  Biaggi.  Hon.  Joseph  Ad- 
DABBO.  and  Hon.  Geraldine  Ferraro, 
denouncing  the  proposed  budget  re- 
ductions in  the  U.S.  (Xistoms  Service 
and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  It  is  time 
for  the  administration  to  stop  paying 
mere  lipservlce  to  the  control  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs. 


CoHGKXss  or  THE  UmrxD  States. 

House  op  Reprxsentatives, 
Waahiriaton,  D.C.,  February  23.  1982. 
President  Rohalo  Reagam, 
The  White  Home, 
Waihinoton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRESiDEifT:  We  are  writing  to 
voice  our  strong  opposition  to  the  FY  83 
manpower  and  funding  reductions  for  the 
U.S.  (Tustoms  Service  and  the  XJS.  Coast 
Guard.  As  a  result  of  these  proposals,  the 
Customs  Service  will  lose  upwards  to  3,000 
personnel  and  the  Coast  Guard  up  to  3500 
uniformed  personnel.  In  addition,  the  Cus- 
toms Service  will  have  to  trim  Its  Inspection 
and  Control  program  by  $5  million  and  Tac- 
tical Interdiction  program  by  $6  million. 
The  Coast  Guard  will  lose  about  $600  mil- 
lion. We  urge  you  to  make  Immediate  resto- 
ration of  funding  for  these  two  agencies. 

As  Members  of  Congress  representing 
Queens,  New  York,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
that  the  full  Impact  of  the  reductions  will 
be  felt  in  New  York  and  other  urban  areas, 
generating  Increased  violent  activities  by 
narcotics  and  drug  traffickers  and  placing 
an  unmitigated  strain  on  the  resources  of 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Already  this 
year,  the  violent  and  brutal  murders  of  indi- 
viduals associated  with  the  $30  billlon-a- 
year  cocaine  Industry  have  sent  shock  waves 
throughout  the  Queens  community.  CXit- 
backs  In  two  of  the  nation's  primary  drug 
Interdiction  agencies  will  allow  a  continu- 
ation of  drug  trafficking  and  the  violence 
tliat  stems  from  it.  We  can  not  tolerate  this. 
The  alarming  growth  of  criminal  activities 
associated  with  narcotics  and  drug  traffick- 
ing in  both  hampering  legitimate  business 
concerns  and  placing  the  safety  and  weU- 
belng  of  countless  numbers  of  Americans  in 
Jeopardy.  At  a  time  when  the  public  is 
crying  out  for  a  stop  to  this  illegal  industry, 
the  agencies  re^wnsible  for  control  and 
interdiction  are  being  cut  back.  Reductions 
In  both  the  cnistoms  Service  and  the  Coast 
Guard  will  limit  the  scope  and  magnitude  of 
enforcement  activities  across  the  nation, 
particularly  in  the  Northeast,  and  will  send 
a  signal  to  the  criminal  underworld  that 
their  illegal  activities  will  go  unaddressed. 
We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen. 

The  control  and  interdiction  of  narcoUcs 
and  dangerous  drugs  in  the  United  States  is 
a  vital  service  to  the  people  of  our  communi- 
ties. Both  the  (Customs  Service  and  the 
Coast  Guard  liave  performed  weU  in  that 
service.  In  1981,  Customs  seized  over  $6.2 
billion  in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  In 
many  cases,  the  seizures  were  performed 
JoinUy  with  the  Coast  Guard.  Yet,  the 
Coast  Guard  la  suffering  from  severe  reduc- 
tions in  manpower  and  funding  and  tias  re- 
duced Its  East  Coast  operations  by  20  per- 
cent. How  can  we  presimie  to  be  waging  a 
war  against  these  criminal  elements  when 
we  are  curtailing  the  only  effective  means  of 
fighting  the  batUe? 

Federal  assistance  is  essential  to  fighting 
this  battle  against  the  violence  of  naixx>tlcs 
and  drug  trafficking,  not  Just  in  the  isolated 
area  of  South  Florida  but  also  in  the  North- 
east and  the  rest  of  the  United  SUtes.  We 
urge  you  to  strengthen  and  restore  funding 
for  the  agencies  dlrecUy  involved  in  control 
and  interdiction.  Cutbacks  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Customs  Service  contradict  that 
effort. 

Sincerely, 

BKNJAMIIf  8.  ROSERTRAI,. 

Joseph  A.  Aodaebo. 
Mario  Biaooi. 
Geealdimx  a.  Fkrraro.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KEEP  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
DEATH  BENEFITS 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OP  CALXFORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
insure  that  our  Government  keeps  its 
promise  to  those  veterans  who  died  in 
service  of  their  country. 

This  legMation  amends  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  Veter- 
ans' Administration  benefits  to  offset 
the  loss  of  widows  benefits  and  social 
security  student  benefits  which  have 
been  repealed  or  phased  out.  Social  se- 
curity student  benefits  are  being 
phased  out,  and  the  widows  benefit 
which  previously  had  been  paid  to  a 
widow  on  behalf  of  a  child  imtil  the 
was  18  years  of  age  will  now  stop  when 
the  child  is  16  years  old.  A  small  group 
of  those  affected  by  the  change,  the 
surviving  families  of  men  who  died  In 
the  service  of  their  country,  stand  to 
sufer  a  disproportionate  and  unintend- 
ed hardship  In  view  of  their  relatively 
unique  situation. 

Almost  by  definition,  military  life  is 
a  high-risk  occupation.  This  risk  is 
much  more  acceptable  if  the  service- 
man knows  that  his  dependents  will  be 
suitably  provided  for  in  the  event  of 
his  death.  Unlike  civilian  employment, 
military  dependents  may  not  sue  the 
descendent's  employer  or  file  for  work- 
man's compensation  sxirvlvor  benefits. 
Life  insurance  policies  are  often  im- 
possible to  get  or  are  very  expensive. 
They  typically  exclude  or  severely 
limit  benefits  for  those  Involved  in 
military  aviation,  hazardous  duty,  or 
military  combat. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  new 
program  to  be  funded  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  not  by  social  security, 
and  would  have  two  basic  parts.  One 
part  pays  monthly  benefits  to  a  widow 
in  an  amount  the  same  as  she  would 
receive  under  social  security  if  the 
child  was  under  16  years  of  age.  The 
other  part  would  pay  monthly  benefits 
to  a  student  survivor  In  an  amount 
which  he  or  she  would  have  received 
from  social  security  before  social  secu- 
rity benefits  were  repealed. 

Benefits  would  be  paid  to  the  fami- 
lies of  any  veteran  who  died  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected injury  or  disability  suf- 
fered or  Incurred  before  September  1, 
1981.  The  surviving  spouse  of  such  a 
veteran  would  receive  benefits  on 
behalf  of  a  child  of  that  veteran  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  18  years. 
Benefits  would  be  paid  to  a  college  stu- 
dent of  such  a  deceased  serviceman  be- 
tween age  18  and  22. 

Our  Government  went  out  of  its  way 
to  point  out  the  many  benefits  avail- 
able to  the  military  member.  Numer- 
ous pamphlets  and  brochures  touting 
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these  benefits  were  distributed  for  the 
pun>ose  of  Increasing  recniitment  and 
retention.  Thus,  the  families  of  serv- 
icemen who  died  in  the  1960'8  and 
1970's  at  least  had  the  assurance  that 
their  children,  upon  reaching  high 
school  and  college  age,  would  have 
widow's  and  student  benefits  available 
to  assist  them  In  receiving  an  educa- 
tion. Their  benefits  have  been  severely 
reduced  Just  as  the  first  group  of  chil- 
dren of  men  who  died  In  Vietnam  are 
coming  of  age. 

There  Is  no  greater  sacrifice  that  a 
citizen  may  make  than  to  give  his  life 
in  service  of  his  country.  For  those 
whose  service  to  the  country  resulted 
in  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  the  country, 
in  return,  should  make  every  effort  to 
insure  that  their  children  receive  an 
education.  I  realize  that  government 
benefits  are  not  carved  in  stone  and 
that  there  are  many  who  have  sacri- 
ficed due  to  the  need  to  control  gov- 
ernment spending.  However,  it  is  im- 
consclonable  to  change  benefits  after 
an  individual  has  given  his  life.  At  a 
minimum,  we  should  keep  the  prom- 
ises we  made.  For  those  who  have 
given  the  ultimate,  can  we  not  do  at 
least  the  minimum?* 


1983  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

op  wiscorsih 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Frank  CarluccI  re- 
cently challenged  critics  of  the  Penta- 
gon to  find  any  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  defense  budget.  This  is  a  gauntlet 
too  tempting  to  resist  picking  up. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  memo  for 
Congressmen  explaining  some  of  the 
inherent  difficulties  In  cutting  defense 
spending  this  year  because  so  much  of 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  appropri- 
ate is  not  due  to  be  spent  until  later 
years.  In  his  budget  briefing  for  the 
press  February  6.  Mr.  CarluccI  stood 
my  argument  on  Its  head.  He  said  31 
percent  of  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983 
would  come  from  prior  year  appropria- 
tions while  62  percent  would  be  for  im- 
mediate operations,  such  as  personnel 
and  O.  &  M..  and  thus,  he  implied,  un- 
touchable. That  would  leave  only  7 
percent  or  $15.1  billion  of  new  money. 
Trying  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
Mr.  CarluccI  then  argued  that  even  if 
you  cut  all  of  that  $15.1  billion,  you 
would  save  less  than  a  quarter  of  that 
because  three-quarters  of  that  money 
is  not  until  later  years.  I  will  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  Deputy  Secretary 
has  managed  to  switch  from  outlays  to 
budget  authority  In  midparagraph  and 
thus  totally  bollixed  his  line  of  logic. 
But  I  do  want  to  address  his  declara- 
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tlon  that  this  is  a  "minimal  budget" 
lacking  in  cuttable  items. 

The  fiscal  1983  budget  Is  larger,  in 
real  terms  than  even  the  budget  for 
the  peak  year  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
Reagan  5-year  program  provides  for 
the  fastest  peacetime  escalation  in  de- 
fense spending  since  1940.  If  the  ad- 
ministration saw  war  looming  on  the 
horizon,  the  prudent  course  would  be 
a  crash  program  to  build  up  war  re- 
serve stocks  of  munitions  and  spare 
parts.  Then  the  armed  services  would 
be  able  to  sustain  combat  until  indus- 
try could  be  placed  on  a  war  footing. 
In  the  posture  statement.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Caspar  Weinberger  claimed  the 
administration  was  placing  high  priori- 
ty on  sustainabillty,  planning  to  spend 
$90  billion  for  this  purpose  over  the 
next  5  years.  There  is  good  reason  for 
such  a  rapid  buildup  if  we  see  war 
clouds  building.  If  the  administration 
did  fear  a  war  in  the  near  term,  how- 
ever. It  would  be  doing  such  things  as 
putting  more  bombers  on  alert  and 
more  submarines  on  patrol.  But  the 
administration  is  not  doing  this,  so  it 
is  clearly  not  anticipating  a  near  term 
war.  If  war  is  not  imminent,  it  would 
be  better  to  slow  the  pace  of  funding 
for  sustainability. 

We  should  remember  that  the  ad- 
ministration program  provides  very 
few  additions  to  our  force  structure; 
basically  it  is  filling  out  the  force 
structure  and  modernizing  it. 

So.  the  key  question  is  when  do  you 
get  there.  The  administration  has  de- 
cided no  war  imminent,  and  in  that  I 
concur,  so  there  is  less  need  to  embark 
on  a  crash  buildup. 

Furthermore,  we  must  remember 
that  national  security  is  not  cotermi- 
nous with  the  defense  budget.  Our 
human  resources,  measured  by  such 
things  as  educational  attaiiunent  and 
technical  skills,  are  also  important. 
The  strength  of  our  economy  is  key. 
At  this  juncture,  with  three-digit  defi- 
cits visible  out  to  the  horizon  and  the 
prospect  of  years  of  interest  rates  so 
high  they  will  choke  off  needed  invest- 
ment, we  need  to  realize  that  the  scale 
of  the  defense  budget  is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  deficits  that  are  driving 
up  interest  rates— which  in  turn  is 
crimping  the  investment  so  necessary 
for  the  Industrial  base  to  which  the 
Defense  Department  pays  lip  service. 

Looking  at  the  gross  numbers.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  promised  7  percent 
annual  real  growth  in  the  defense 
budget.  This  year  he  is  asking,  by  his 
figures,  for  more  than  10  percent  real 
growth  and  an  average  of  8.4  percent 
annually  in  the  outyears.  A  growth 
rate  of  7  percent,  5  percent  or  even  3 
percent  would  get  us  there  only  a  few 
years  later  than  Reagan's  plan— but 
with  lower  deficits. 

A  real  growth  rate  of  5  percent  per 
year  would  require  a  cut  of  $10  billion 
in  outlays  from  the  Reagan  budget 
this  year.  This  cut  is  by  no  means  im- 
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possible,  and  it  can  be  done  without 
resorting  to  the  traditional  tactic  of 
slicing  into  readiness. 

One  plaoe  to  look  for  cuts  is  the  $8 
billion  for  sustainability  in  1983.  It 
breaks  down  into  $2.6  billion  for  con- 
ventional munitions.  $1.1  billion  for 
war  reserve  spare  parts,  and  the  re- 
maining $4.3  billion  almost  entirely  for 
highly  complicated  munitions  that 
may  or  may  not  work  but  cost  10  to  20 
times  what  an  ordinary  munition 
costs.  These  complex  munitions  are 
weapons  like  the  Maverick  infrared 
guided  antitank  missile  or  the  cluster 
bomb.  If  we  defer  such  purchases,  we 
could  save  substantially  on  outlays 
and  the  engineers  would  have  more 
time  to  work  out  the  kinks  in  the 
weapons.  Nor  would  we  damage  either 
readiness  or  sustainability.  The  $2.6 
billion  will  buy  full  complements  of 
training  rounds,  and  the  services  gen- 
erally have  adequate  stockpiles  of  or- 
dinary munitions.  (The  services  do  not 
use  the  complicated  rounds  in  training 
because  each  Phoenix  missile  or 
HARM  antiradar  missile  cost  too 
much  to  shoot  when  it  does  not 
count. ) 

Sustainability  and  readiness  are 
rather  fuzzy  categories.  The  Pentagon 
itself  is  constantly  in  the  throes  of  de- 
fining what  is  readiness  and  what  is 
sustainability.  A  good  example  of 
something  that  could  go  either  place  is 
aircraft  replenishment  spares.  We 
need  spare  parts  to  keep  aircraft 
flying  so  that  pilots  can  train.  That  is 
readiness.  We  also  need  spare  parts  so 
the  airplanes  can  fly  in  battle.  That  is 
sustainability.  But  the  spare  parts  are 
the  same.  Frequently,  to  improve  ap- 
parent readiness,  the  services  will  raid 
war  reserves  (sustainability)  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  high  mission- 
capable  rates  (readiness).  But  actually 
the  airplanes  are  "ready"  whether  the 
parts  are  taken  out  of  war  reserves  or 
not.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  putting  the 
parts  on  the  plane. 

In  past  years  we  have  bought  too 
few  aircraft  spares.  The  Weinberger 
budget  overbuys  them.  Purchases  of 
aircraft  replenishment  spares-used  for 
both  war  reserves  and  peacetime  oper- 
ations—rise from  Brown's  plan  of  $3.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  Weinberg- 
er's request  for  $4.2  billion.  Apparent- 
ly the  intent  here  is  to  open  the  tap  of 
the  spare  parts  pipeline,  to  improve  in- 
dustrial readiness  in  case  of  conflict. 
This  measure  would  be  prudent  if  war 
were  around  the  comer.  But  as  we 
have  seen  there  is  no  balanced  pro- 
gram for  imminent  war.  The  priority 
given  to  fully  fimding  a  wartime  oper- 
ations tempo  for  aircraft  is  hard  to  ra- 
tionalize In  peacetime. 

Furthermore,  this  administration  is 
(correctly)  concerned  about  the  de- 
fense industrial  base.  A  rapid  buildup 
designed  to  eliminate  all  problems  in  a 
short  while,  however,  necessarily 
means  that  purchases  will  decline  once 
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those  problems  are  eliminated  and 
stocks  are  at  the  desired  level.  Private 
enterprise  can  see  that  quite  easily. 
But  private  enterprise  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  prospect  of  steady  mar- 
kets than  the  boom  or  bust  approach 
of  the  administration.  The  budget, 
therefore,  threatens  to  undermine  the 
defense  industrial  base  rather  than 
boost  it. 

Look  at  the  line  item  for  Air  Force 
"munitions  and  associated  equip- 
ment." The  Pentagon  budgeted  $344.4 
million  for  this  item  in  1981.  Then  it 
tripled,  to  $1081.0  million  in  1982.  Now 
Mr.  Weinberger  proposes  to  cut  the 
Air  Force  munition  buy  by  21  percent 
to  $854  million  in  1983.  Then  in  1984  it 
nearly  doubles  again  to  $1,535  million. 
This  roller  coaster  will  leave  muni- 
tions firms— and  especially  the  work 
force  that  will  be  laid  off  1  year  and 
rehired  the  next— dizzy. 

Weinberger's  program  of  building  up 
war  reserves  has  another  drawback. 
Many  of  the  munitions  in  the  war  re- 
serves are  in  bad  shape.  The  armed 
services  lack  adequate  manpower  or 
facilities  to  inspect  and  repair  the  war 
reserves.  As  new  weapons  and  equip- 
ment enter  the  force  structure,  more- 
over, many  of  the  spare  parts  and  mu- 
nitions become  obsolete  and  useless. 
When  the  Pentagon  insists  on  the 
need  for  rapid  replacement  of  weapon 
types,  augmentation  of  large  war  re- 
serves to  sustain  months  of  combat  be- 
comes impractical  if  not  impossible. 

A  further  place  to  cut  that  will  not 
hamper  training  and  care  of  equip- 
ment is  in  depot  maintenance.  Wein- 
berger's budget  pushes  depot  mainte- 
nance above  Brown's  level  by  approxi- 
mately $1.6  billion— the  precise  figures 
have  not  yet  been  supplied  to  Con- 
gress. For  aircraft  depot  maintenance 
alone,  the  increase  is  $687  million,  or 
20  percent.  The  purpose  of  this  large 
increase  is  to  reduce  the  backlog  of 
depot  maintenance  to  zero  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

This  zero  backlog  sounds  like  a  good 
idea,  but  it  is  not.  It  requires  the  serv- 
ices—which have  not  exactly  earned  a 
reputation  as  top  flight  managers— to 
nan  the  depots  so  precisely  that  they 
fill  each  year's  schedule  entirely  with 
nothing  left  over  at  the  end.  They  will 
reach  the  last  month  in  the  fiscal  year 
either  with  more  than  1  month's  work 
left  to  do.  requiring  expensive  over- 
time and  a  sudden  surge  in  parts  deliv- 
eries, or  with  less  than  a  month's  work 
left,  resulting  in  disruptions  of  normal 
work  and  delivery  schedules.  It  is 
better  to  retain  a  backlog  and  put  less 
pressure  on  the  management  of  the 
depot  system. 

This  covers  in  exhaustive  detail  just 
one  area  where  the  defense  budget 
could  be  cut  vdthout  either  harming 
the  national  security  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  administration's  declared 
goals. 
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We  could  cut  the  $10  billion  that 
would  maintain  a  steady  pace  of  the  5- 
percent  real  growth  in  defense.  The 
attached  table  shows  one  set  of  sensi- 
ble cuts  that  would  result  in  a  defense 
budget  that  continues  the  buildup 
without  overstraining  other  priorities. 
Tablk.— Savings   Associated   With   a   Rka- 

SONZD    PROGRAJI    OF    InCRXASING    MILITARY 

Power 

MiUiom 

Urmeeded  strategic  programs: 

MX $1,941 

B-1 859 

Civil  £>efense 189 

Continental  Air  Defense 70 

Binary  munitions 18 

Total 3,077 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Moderate  growth  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances: 
Five  percent  instead  of  8  percent 

pay  raise 1,140 

Cancel  subsidy  to  commissaries 
and  PX 750 

Total '. 1.890 


Feasible  research  and  development ...     1,329 


Moderate  improvement  of  war  pre- 
paredness: 

Defer  War  Reserves 705 

Aircraft  Spares 72 

Depot  Operations 1.357 

Real  Property  Maintenance 1,700 

Total 3.834 

Total  outlay  savings 10,130 

The  table  has  four  main  categories. 
The  first  is  unnecessary  strategic  pro- 
grams. The  biggest  item  is  the  MX,  an 
orphan  after  the  demise  of  one  more 
basing  scheme.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
push  ahead  with  funding  for  a  missile 
without  a  home. 

The  second  category  is  pay  and  al- 
lowances. We  just  gave  the  military  a 
14.3  percent  raise  last  October,  triple 
the  civil  service  raise.  That  was  bUled 
as  a  catch-up  raise  that  would  solve  all 
the  problems  stemming  from  past  pay 
caps.  Last  year's  explanation  obviates 
any  rationale  for  a  pay  raise  this  year 
in  excess  of  the  civilian  raise. 

The  research  and  development  cate- 
gory simply  cuts  Weinberger's  over- 
blown program  back  to  the  funding 
earmarked  by  Secretary  Brown.  With 
the  expansion  of  procurement  budgets 
under  Reagan,  the  systems  authorized 
by  Brown  for  development  may  some- 
day be  fundable.  Weinberger's  incre- 
ment would  overburden  even  his  ex- 
panded procurement  budget. 

The  final  category  shows  the  savings 
from  building  sustainability  at  a  more 
reasonable  pace. 

Pentagon  outlays  are  difficult  but 
not  impossible  to  cut.  Secretary  Car- 
lucci  has  supplied  the  challenge.  It  is 
new  up  to  the  House  and  Senate  to 
take  him  up  on  that.* 
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SPEECH  OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 23  marks  a  belated  recognition  by 
Members  of  this  body  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  On  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  their  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, Lithuanians  throughout  the 
free  world  turn  their  thoughts  to  their 
homeland  and  their  people. 

The  tragic  state  of  occupation  in 
Lithuania  still  exists.  The  country  is 
dominated  by  a  power  that  cares  little 
for  justice  and  morality,  and  under- 
stands only  force. 

The  impression  that  the  West  re- 
ceives about  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
however,  indicates  that  they  have  not 
resigned  themselves  to  Soviet  rule. 
Dissidents  are  numerous,  and  resist- 
ance to  the  illegal  occupation  contin- 
ues, no  matter  how  vicious  the  official 
reprisal  against  these  acts. 

We  here  in  America  are  very  famil- 
iar with  the  plight  of  one  particular 
dissident,  Vytautus  Skuodis,  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  by  birth  who  returned  to 
Lithuania  at  an  early  age.  As  happens 
so  often  in  the  Soviet  dominated  na- 
tions, this  individual  is  on  trial  for 
questioning  the  denial  of  freedoms 
which  we  in  this  country  treat  as  a 
natural  right. 

As  so  many  other  dissidents,  Skuodis 
was  arrested  on  a  mere  pretext  and 
left  to  languish  in  a  prison.  Only  vigi- 
lance by  the  West  in  these  circum- 
stances has  served  to  mitigate  the  in- 
human treatment  the  Soviets  mete  out 
to  dissenters  in  their  society.  We  must 
not  allow  our  vigilance  to  wane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  is  a  right  that 
should  not  be  denied  to  any  people. 
The  Lithuanians  in  Lithuania,  and 
their  friends  and  relatives  In  the  free 
world,  live  for  the  day  that  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  will  again  be  free. 
It  is  our  moral  duty  to  remember  the 
aspirations  of  the  Baltic  people,  and  to 
keep  the  dream  of  freedom  alive.* 


AIR  SAFETY  SURVEY 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Congress  a 
survey  completed  by  a  group  of  stu- 
dents from  Mount  Vernon  High 
School  which  is  located  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia,  a 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
This  survey  was  undertaken  by  the 
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students  to  determine  passenger  atti- 
tudes involving  the  present  shortage 
of  air  traffic  controllers  and  the  safety 
of   the    Nation's   air   system.    Efforts 
such  as  this  greatly  contribute  to  the 
ongoing  debate  of  air  safety.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  benefit  from  this 
survey  and  I  am  delighted  to  share  it 
with  you. 
The  survey  follows: 
Mount  Vernon  High  School,  Fairfax 
County.  Alexandria,  Va. 

POR  IiatEDIATE  RELEASE 

With  the  cooperation  of  US- Air  (Mr. 
Robert  Nance),  J.  Walter  Thompson  Adver- 
tising Agency  (Robert  Harris),  the  market- 
ing students  at  Mount  Vernon  High  School 
planned,  administered,  and  tabulated  a  pas- 
senger survey  at  National  Airport. 

PURPOSE 

(A)  To  determine  the  true  feelings  of  the 
effects  of  the  PATCO  strike  on  the  public. 

(B)  To  help  major  airlines  in  marketing 
strategies  to  maintain  or  Increase  business. 

(C)  To  determine  the  safety  of  the  airlines 
today. 

(D)  To  be  entered  in  state  Marketing 
(D.E.C.A.)  Contests. 

MTETHOOS 

December  15-22:  Survey  underwent  five 
revisions  with  input  from  advisors  in  the 
airline  and  marketing  industries. 

January  4-11:  Demographics  and  size  of 
sample  were  decided  upon  In  conjunction 
with  marketing  research  firm,  Tele-Service 
Research. 

January  11-29:  Computer  firm  contracted 
for  coding  and  tabulation  of  secondary  re- 
sults. Students  tabulated  and  keypunched 
primary  results. 

January  25-29:  Random  surveying  took 
place  at  Washington  National  Airport.  All 
passengers  surveyed  were  departing  from 
Washington,  DC. 

RESULTS 

These  are  the  primary  results  computed 
by  student  tabulation  for  public  use.  Sec- 
ondary results  will  be  used  as  a  resource  for 
marketing  information. 

Of  those  surveyed,  26%  were  female  and 
74%  male. 

Twenty-four  percent  of  the  women  sur- 
veyed reside  out  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
as  well  as  65%  of  the  men  surveyed. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  males  are  35 
years  of  age  or  older:  42%  of  the  females  fall 
in  this  age  bracket  also. 

When  asked  about  their  feelings  concern- 
ing safety  before  and  after  the  strike: 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  males  felt 
just  as  safe;  73%  of  the  women  felt  just  as 
safe. 

Eight  percent  of  the  males  felt  safer, 
while  none  of  the  women  did. 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  males  felt  less 
safe;  27%  of  the  women  felt  less  safe. 

For  comparison  purposes: 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  females  had 
flown  both  before  and  after  the  strike, 
whereas 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  males  had. 

Of  the  random  sample  asked,  10%  of  the 
people  turned  to  alternate  forms  of  trans- 
portation as  a  result  of  the  strike.  Those 
most  frequently  used  were  personal  and 
rental  autos,  followed  by  railway  transpor- 
tation. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  males  and  fe- 
males are  flying  as  frequently  as  before  the 
strike. 
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Seventjr-«tght  percent  of  the  males  agreed 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment's  decision  to 
Mmmirnn  the  Striking  controllers. 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  women  disagreed 
when  asked  the  same  question. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  women  felt 
employment  should  be  re-opened  to  the 
striking  controllers. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  males  felt  they 
should  not  be  re-hired. 

SUMMAKY 

Most  of  those  surveyed  were  males. 

The  majority  of  those  surveyed  were  busi- 
ness people  and  nearly  all  had  flown  both 
before  and  after  the  strike. 

The  majority  of  the  males  felt  the  strik- 
ing controllers  should  have  been  dismissed, 
feel  as  safe  flying  now,  they  are  flying  as 
freq>*ently,  and  do  not  agree  with  the  deci- 
slonTo  re-open  employment  opportunities. 

More  females  than  males  felt  as  if  the 
striking  controllers  should  not  have  been 
dlamlaaed.  as  a  group  they  feel  less  safe  now, 
however,  they  are  still  flying  the  same 
amount,  but  feel  the  striking  controllers 
should  have  their  Jobs  back. 

Most  of  the  paosengera  feel  as  safe  and  are 
still  flying  as  frequently  as  before  the 
strike.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  loss 
of  business  due  to  the  strike  is  10%  at 
most.* 


INTRODUCTION    OP    THE    PENN- 
SYLVANIA WILDERNESS  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  PKmf  STLVAIOA 
nf  THZ  HOUSE  or  RZPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  Pennsylvania  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1982.  My  colleague  in  the 
other  body.  Senator  John  Heinz,  is  in- 
troducing an  identical  bill.  Working  to- 
gether, we  have  attempted  to  craft  a 
balanced  wilderness  bill  among  the 
many  competing  demands  on  the  pic- 
turesque Allegheny  National  Forest  in 
northwest  Pennsylvania. 

WnJDXRHXSS  ABXAS 

The  bill  creates  two  wilderness  areas 
and  a  national  recreation  area.  The  Al- 
legheny Islands  Wilderness  would  con- 
sist of  seven  islands  on  the  Allegheny 
River  which  were  recommended  for 
wilderness  as  a  result  of  the  RARE  II 
process. 

The  second  wilderness  proposal  is  a 
Hickory  Creek  Wilderness  comprising 
of  approximately  9,400  acres.  This 
area  Is  located  on  the  plateau  section 
of  the  forest  which  is  noted  for  its 
northern  hardwoods.  Of  all  the  areas 
stirveyed.  Hickory  Creek  was  the  most 
highly  rated  for  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional wilderness  system  by  environ- 
mental groups. 

RKLKASS  LANOUAOI 

Whereas  the  valuable  hardwoods  are 
also  highly  prized  by  the  local  timber 
industry,  permanent  release  language 
is  attached  to  the  bill  in  order  to  pro- 
vide assurances  that  roughly  98  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  in  the  Allegheny 
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National  Forest  would  remain  in  mul- 
tiple-use management.  There  are  no 
further  study  aresis  authorized  in  the 
legislatioiv  Only  islands  not  designat- 
ed as  wilderness  in  the  Allegheny 
River  could  be  considered  for  potential 
wilderness  additions  within  the  cur- 
rent boundaries  of  the  national  forest. 

NATIONAL  RXCRKATION  ARXA 

The  Klnzua  National  Recreation 
Area  Is  essentially  the  area  surveyed 
as  Tracy  Ridge  during  RARE  II.  The 
area,  although  roadless,  offers  many 
potential  multirecreational  benefits 
due  to  itc  proximity  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Klnzua  Reservoir.  The 
boundaries  contain  several  existing 
campgrounds  and  essentially  complies 
with  current  land  management  prac- 
tices and  plans. 

SPECIAL  MANAGEKKNT  DIRXCTIVKS 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill 
deals  with  private  subsurface  owner- 
ship of  oil,  gas,  and  mineral  rights. 
Only  2  percent  of  the  sulisurface 
rights  within  the  forest  boundaries  are 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  private  concerns  own  the  subsur- 
face rights  in  the  proposed  Hickory 
Creek  Wilderness  and  Klnzua  Recrea- 
tion Area,  language  in  the  bill  makes 
clear  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
owners  are  able  to  exercise  their  rights 
in  the  exploration,  development,  and 
transportation  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
resources.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  enter 
into  voluntary  exchanges  for  subsur- 
face rights  in  the  Hickory  Creek  Wil- 
derness for  comparable  valued  U.S. 
subsurface  rights  in  nonwildemess 
areas.  There  is  no  condemnation  au- 
thority granted  under  this  act.* 


THE  SKILLED  ENLISTED  RE- 
SERVE MILITARY  TRAINING 
ACT 


I 


ON.  DON  BAILEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  am  introducing  with 
Representatives  Dougherty,  Hunter, 
and  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  legislation 
that  will  effectively  address  the  seri- 
ous problem  faced  by  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  in  recruiting  and  train- 
ing highly  sldlled  technicians  needed 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  sophisti- 
cated weapons  on  which  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  depends. 

Our  Armed  Forces  acknowledge  the 
need  for  large  numbers  of  skilled  en- 
listed personnel  to  operate  and  main- 
tain these  sophisticated  weapons. 
They  also  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  trying  to  retain  the 
skilled  personnel  they  currently  re- 
cruit and  train.  The  Skilled  Enlisted 
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Reserve  Military  Training  Act,  which  I 
am  introducing,  is  an  efficient  and 
cost-effective  vehicle  for  solving  these 
problems  and  rebuilding  the  prepared- 
ness and  readiness  of  our  Nation's 
Active  and  Reserve  Armed  Forces 
units. 

My  bill  builds  on  the  technical  ex- 
pertise and  training  programs  of  our 
Nation's  community  and  technical  col- 
leges and  vocational  Institutes.  It  in- 
volves these  institutions  directly  in  the 
training  of  critical  military  occupa- 
tional s[>ecialties  in  which  the  services 
have  severe  personnel  shortages.  In 
many  similar  specialties,  these  institu- 
tions already  provide  training  for  pri- 
vate industry.  Many  of  these  same 
skills  are  ones  over  which  the  services 
compete  with  private  industry  for 
qualified  Individuals,  with  the  services 
usually  losing  to  industry.  The  quality 
of  the  training  programs  at  these  insti- 
tutions usually  match  and  exceed  the 
high  standard  of  quality  of  the  serv- 
ice's own  training  programs.  And,  most 
importantly,  the  skill  training  can  be 
provided  by  these  educational  institu- 
tions at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  The 
vaulable  resource  that  is  available  at 
our  community  and  technical  colleges 
and  vocational  schools  is  clearly  un- 
derutilized. What  my  bill  does  is  recog- 
nize the  potential  of  this  resource  and 
the  value  of  providing  the  skill  train- 
ing necessary  to  help  the  armed  serv- 
ices meet  their  critical  personnel  needs 
of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present. 

Increasingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  purchased  for  the  armed 
services  large  numbers  of  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  that  combine  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  technical,  and  all  too  often  diffi- 
cult to  maintain,  advances  in  electron- 
ics, avionics,  computers,  lasers,  com- 
munications, and  other  technologies. 
Should  one  component  of  these  weap- 
ons not  be  adequately  maintained, 
then  the  weapon  in  its  entirety  is 
placed  out  of  service,  unavailable  to 
meet  our  Nation's  defense  readiness 
needs.  The  number  of  highly  skilled 
men  and  women  necessary  to  operate 
and  maintain  these  weapons  has 
grown  as  quickly  as  the  complexity  of 
the  weapons  themselves.  As  the  so- 
phistication of  these  weapons  has  in- 
creased, so  too  has  the  demand  for 
skilled  technical  specialists,  experts  in 
their  respective  fields.  But,  the  need 
for  technical  specialists  has  not  only 
increased  in  the  services,  but  also  in 
private  industry.  Thus,  shortages  of 
skilled  men  and  women  occur  and  the 
number  of  unfilled  positions  far 
exceed  the  number  of  qualified  indi- 
viduals trained  to  fill  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  disproportionate  number  of 
the  unfilled  positions  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  since  their  ability  to  compete 
with  private  industry  is  undermined 
by  the  lower  pay  and  Ijenefits  of  en- 
listed men  and  women  of  all  ranks. 
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Not  only  are  the  services  unable  to 
attract  the  number  of  recruits  they 
need  to  fill  skilled  positions  in  the 
middle  ranks.  E-3  through  E-7,  but 
they  are  also  unable  to  retain  those 
enlisted  men  and  women  they  train 
themselves.  Despite  the  reeplistment 
bonus  program  for  many  of  the  high 
technology  military  occupational  spe- 
cialties, the  services  are  unable  to 
retain  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified 
individuals.  Private  industry  attracts 
these  individuals  away  from  serving 
additional  tours  of  duty. 

This  recurring  and  continuing  prob- 
lem of  recruiting  and  retention,  as  I 
have  stated,  has  obvious  consequences 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  services'  weapons.  Maintenance 
and  repair  time  for  these  Individual 
weapons  increases  as  the  number  of 
sldlled  technicians  decreases.  As  a 
result,  the  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  respond  to  an  international 
or  national  emergency  is  Jeopardized. 
And,  iinless  addressed,  it  is  only  likely 
to  worsen  as  the  number  and  sophisti- 
cation of  the  weapons  increases  with 
each  major  purchase  approved  by  the 
Congress.  The  best  and  most  economi- 
cal way,  in  my  view,  to  address  this 
need  for  skilled  personnel  is  to  utilize 
the  resources  and  training  programs  of 
the  community  and  technical  colleges 
and  vocational  institutes  to  recruit  and 
train  qualified  men  and  women  to 
serve  in  otir  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

My  biU  has  a  number  of  benefits 
that  I  believe  make  it  an  attractive 
training  alternative  for  the  services. 
First,  it  holds  the  greatest  potential 
for  meeting  the  services  immediate 
personnel  needs  in  the  middle  skilled 
ranks.  In  ccmtrast  to  the  traditional 
"pjrramidal"  recruiting  pattern  of  the 
services,  the  bill  allows  direct  "lateral 
placement"  of  qualified,  highly 
trained  men  and  women  into  the  mili- 
tary occupational  specialties  in  which 
the  services  have  critical  shortages  at 
present  and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Second,  in  addition  to  providing  a  pool 
of  skilled  enlisted  personnel  for  active 
duty,  the  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  more  importantly  increases  the 
pool  of  skilled  Reserve  personnel,  on 
whom  our  Nation's  defense  will  ulti- 
mately depend  during  a  prolonged 
crisis  or  emergency.  Not  only  does  this 
Reserve  pool  Increase  numerically 
under  this  program,  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  quality  since  many  of  these 
men  and  women  will  be  using  their  ac- 
quired technical  skills  in  private  indus- 
try and  be  at  the  very  frontiers  of  in- 
dustrial research  and  development. 
Many  will  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
technological  advances  that  are  incor- 
porated in  our  Armed  Forces  modem 
arsenal  and,  thus,  will  need  a  mini- 
mum of  retraining  if  called  to  active 
service. 

Third,  the  training  programs  provid- 
ed by  the  community  and  technical 
colleges  tmd  institutes  offer  a  tremen- 
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dous  cost  savings  to  the  services.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  cost  of  train- 
ing at  community  and  technical  col- 
leges of  a  few  selected  military  occupa- 
tional specialties  indicate  that  the  cost 
savings  are  on  the  order  of  5  to  1  and 
even  as  high  as  8  to  1.  The  direct  costs 
to  the  services  of  this  program  Include 
the  direct  educational  reimbursement 
to  program  cimdldates,  which  range  on 
average  from  93,000  to  $8,000,  and  the 
costs  of  any  stipends  offered  by  the 
services  to  recruit  into  some  skill  areas 
and  assist  in  paying  living  expenses  of 
some  candidates.  There  are  also  some 
Indirect  administrative  costs  associat- 
ed with  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  by  the  serv- 
ices and  the  educational  institutions 
involved. 

For  the  potential  program  candi- 
date, there  are  also  a  number  of  bene- 
fits under  this  bill.  P'irst,  there  is  edu- 
cation cost  reimbursement  for  both 
sIdU  training  and  the  other  education 
offerings  at  the  community  and  tech- 
nical colleges  and  institutes.  Second, 
there  is  the  guarantee  of  a  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  E-3  or  higher  upon 
completion  of  both  skill  and  basic  mili- 
tary training.  The  individual  will  know 
whether  his  enlistment  will  be  2  years 
of  active  duty  or  6  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  when  he  or  she  Joins  the  pro- 
gram and  will  be  able  to  plan  accord- 
ingly. Third,  and  most  important,  the 
individual  will  know  that  the  technical 
skills  taught  at  the  educational  insti- 
tutions and  further  refined  by  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  are  ones  that  are 
in  great  demand  by  private  industry. 
This  fact  is  not  only  a  valuable  recruit- 
ing tool  for  the  services,  but  also  a 
claim  which  the  prospective  candidate 
will  know  to  be  genuine  since  the  mili- 
tary specialties  in  short  supply  in  the 
services  are  short  because  of  the 
demand  by  private  industry  for 
trained  individuals.  With  this  knowl- 
edge, the  individual  wiU  know  that  he 
or  she  Is  acquiring  skilled  technical 
training  that  will  be  highly  market- 
able in  private  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  offers  the 
prospect  of  strengthening  our  Armed 
Forces  and  our  entire  industrial  base 
by  providing  an  efficient,  cost-effective 
vehicle  for  training  men  and  women  in 
high-technology  fields  that  are  much 
in  demand.  The  United  States  is  faced 
with  having  to  Import  engineers  and 
other  technically  qualified  individuals 
already.  This  shortage  of  individuals 
skilled  in  technical  fields  is  only  likely 
to  Increase,  thus  placing  even  greater 
pressure  on  the  services  to  compete 
with  private  industry  to  recruit  these 
men  and  women.  Unless  an  alternative 
approach  such  as  the  one  proposed  by 
this  legislation  is  seriously  considered, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  readiness  of  our  de- 
fensive forces  will  continue  to  be  se- 
verely Jeopardized.  And,  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  the  continued  growth 
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and  viability  of  our  industrial  base 
itself  wUl  be  severely  challenged  by  its 
inability  to  meet  the  skilled  personnel 
needs  it  has.  I  sincerely  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced today  effectively  addresses 
these  challenges  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  working  for  its 
enactment. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Skilled  En- 
listed Reserve  Military  Training  Act 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  in- 
troductory remarks: 

HJl. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Skilled  Enlisted  Reserve  MUitary  Training 
Act". 

riNDIHOS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1)  The  national  defense  readiness  of  the 
United  States  is  Increasingly  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  technically  sophisticated 
weapons. 

(2)  The  number  of  technically  skilled  en- 
listed members  of  each  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  both  on  active  duty  and  in  the  re- 
serve cmnponents,  is  inadequate  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  technically  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  being  introduced  to  mod- 
ernize the  Armed  Forces. 

(3)  The  community  and  technical  colleges 
and  institutes  of  the  United  States  have  the 
resources  and  capabilities  to  provide  train- 
ing in  the  technical  specialties  required  by 
the  Armed  Forces. 

(4)  A  program  of  vocational  training  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  give  young  men  and  women  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  program  of  techni- 
cal education  and  training  leading  to  an  as- 
sociate degree  simultaneously  with  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  a  training  program  pre- 
paring them  for  military  service. 

(5)  Such  a  program  would  contribute  to 
the  recruitment  into  the  Armed  Forces  of 
young  men  and  women  with  aptitudes  and 
interests  in  high  technology  fields  and 
would  contribute  to  the  national  defense 
readiness  of  the  United  States. 

(«)  The  economic  vitality  of  the  United 
States  would  be  strengthened  through  the 
establishment  of  such  a  program  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  penons  having  technical 
skills  required  to  broaden  the  industrial 
base  of  the  United  SUtes  in  critical  skilled 
technical  fields  in  which  shortages  have  de- 
veloped. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  establish  a  program  under  which 
young  men  and  women  particit>ate  in  a  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  national  defense  pre- 
paredness, technical  training,  military  train- 
ing, and  education  developed  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Armed  Forces  in  cooperation 
with  community  and  technical  colleges  and 
institutes;  and 

(2)  to  provide  the  United  States  with  men 
and  women  trained  in  technical  specialties 
critical  to  meeting  national  defense  and 
military  personnel  needs  in  times  of  nation- 
al emergency. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PSOGRAII 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  III  of  subtitle  A  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  redesignating  chapter  108  as  chap- 
ter 109:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  chapter  107  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter  108: 

"CHAPTER  108— SKILLED  ENLISTED 
RESERVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

"2151.  Definitions. 

"2152.  Establishment  of  program:  service 
agreements. 

"2153.  Eligibility  for  membership. 

"2154.  Status  of  person  upon  signing  agree- 
ment. 

"2155.  Status  of  person  upon  completing 
training  program. 

"2156.  Penalties;  exception. 

"2157.  Annual  report. 

"0  2151.  Deflnitloni 


"In  this  chapter: 

"(1)  'Program'  means  a  Skilled  Enlisted 
Reserve  Training  Program  established  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  under  this  chapter 
for  an  armed  force  under  his  Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  'Member  of  the  program'  means  a 
person  entering  Into  an  agreement  with  Sec- 
retary concerned  under  this  chapter  for  par- 
tldpation  In  the  Skilled  Enlisted  Reserve 
Training  Program  of  an  armed  force. 
"•  2152.  EstaUtehment  of  program;  lervice  agree- 
ment* 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ade- 
Quate  numbers  of  enlisted  members  with 
critical  technical  skills  for  service  on  active 
duty  and  in  the  reserve  components,  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department. 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 
when  it  Is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy,  may  establish  a  Skilled  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Training  Program.  Under  such  a  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  concerned  may  enter 
into  agreements  described  in  subsection  (b) 
under  which  the  Secretary  agrees  to  provide 
educational  assistance  in  a  technical  field  to 
a  person  in  return  for  that  person's  agree- 
ment to  perform  a  specified  period  of  active 
and  reserve  enlisted  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

"(b)  An  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  provide  (1)  that  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  provide  educational  assistance 
to  the  member  of  the  program  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c),  and  (2)  that  the 
member  of  the  program,  in  consideration 
for  that  educational  assistance,  shall  agree 
to  serve  on  active  duty  and  in  a  reserve  com- 
ponent as  provided  in  section  2153  of  this 
UUe. 

"(cKl)  An  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
shaU  provide  for  payment  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  of  100  percent  of  the  educational 
expenses  incurred  by  a  member  of  the  pro- 
gram for  instruction  in  a  technical  course  of 
study  approved  by  the  Secretary  at  an  ac- 
credited institution.  Expenses  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  include  tuition,  fees, 
books,  laboratory  fees,  and  shop  fees  for 
consumable  materials  used  as  part  of  class- 
room or  shop  instruction.  Payments  for 
those  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  those  edu- 
cational expenses  normally  Incurred  by  stu- 
dents at  the  institution  Involved.  Such 
agreement  may  also  provide  for  payment  of 
a  stipend  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  for  each  month  the 
member  is  pursuing  that  course  of  study. 

"(2)  Educational  assistance  may  be  provid- 
ed to  a  member  of  the  program  under  the 
agreement  until  the  member  completes  a 
course  of  instruction  required  for  the  award 
of  an  associate  degree  (or  the  equivalent  evi- 
dence of  completion  of  study  of  a  technical 
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course  oif  study)  by  an  accredited  institu- 
tion. However,  a  member  of  the  program 
may  not  be  provided  assistance  under  this 
chapter  for  more  than  two  academic  years 
(or  the  equivalent)  and  may  not  be  provided 
a  stliiend  tor  more  than  18  months. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'accredited  institution'  means  a  civilian 
college  or  university  or  a  trade,  technical,  or 
vocational  school  in  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  that 
provides  education  at  the  postsecondary 
level  and  that  is  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
or  by  an  accrediting  agency  or  association 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

"(d)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  enter  into  agreements  under  this 
section  is  subject  to  the  availability^  of  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpose. 

"§2153.  Eligibility  for  membersliip 

"To  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  pro- 
gram a  person  must— 

"(1)  be  selected  for  membership  under 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned; 

"(2)  enroll  in  a  course  of  Instruction  at  an 
educational  Institution  in  at  least  one  high 
technology  specialty  that  is  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  as  a  critical  mUi- 
tary  occupational  specialty  essential  to 
strengthening  the  defense  capabilities  of 
the  United  States; 

"(3)  enlist  in  a  reserve  component  of  an 
armed  force  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  concerned  for  the  period  of  time 
specified  in  clause  (4);  and 

"(4)  agree  in  writing  that,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  course  of  Instruction  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  the 
person  will  either— 

"(A)  serve  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years  to  be  specified  in  the 
agreement;  or 

"(B)  serve  in  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  a  reserve  component 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  years,  to  be  sf)eci- 
hed  in  the  agreement  (Including  any  period 
of  service  in  active  duty,  in  active  duty  for 
training,  and  in  any  other  active  or  inactive 
status). 

"§2154.  StatiM  of  person  upon  signing  agreement 

"Upon  signing  an  agreement  under  this 
chapter  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  person  becomes  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  and  shall  be  placed  in  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  armed  forces. 

"§2155.  Status  of  person  upon  completing  train- 
ing program 

"Upon  completing  the  program  of  training 
provided  for  In  the  agreement  and  complet- 
ing basic  training,  the  member  shall  begin 
service  In  the  armed  forces  as  provided  in 
the  agreement  in  pay  grade  E-3.  E-4,  E-5, 
E-8,  or  E-7,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  based  upon  the  technical  qualifi- 
cations of  the  member  and  the  needs  of  the 
service. 

"fi215«.  Penalties;  exception 

"(a)  An  agreement  under  this  chapter  is 
subject  to  section  2005  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  interest  of  the 
service  so  requires,  may  release  any  person 
from  the  program  and  discharge  that 
person  from  the  armed  force  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary. 
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"§2157.  Annual  report 

"The  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1  of  each  year  a 
report  on  the  program.  Elach  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  program: 

"(2)  a  determination  of  the  feasibility  of 
expanding  the  program:  and 

"(3)  any  recommendation  for  administra- 
tive or  legislative  actions  with  respect  to  the 
program  that  the  President  considers  appro- 
priate.". 

(b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  A,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  III  of  subtitle  A,  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  chapter  108  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"108.  Skilled  Enlisted  Reserve  Train- 
ing Program 2151 

"109.  Granting  of  Advanced  Degrees 
at  Department  of  Defense  Schools .  2161". 

AUTHOKIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1982.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  chapter  108 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  3.« 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  DAVID  H.  MUNDY  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  1982  "PAUL 
HARRIS  FELLOW,"  ROTARY 
CLUB  OF  WAYNE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

9  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  3,  the  residents  of  my 
hometown  of  Wayne,  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  join  together  with  our 
fellow  Rotarians  in  testimony  to  an 
outstanding  community  leader,  distin- 
guished citizen  and  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  David  H.  Mundy  of  Oak- 
land, N.J.,  whose  standarcis  of  excel- 
lence throughout  his  lifetime  have 
earned  him  the  most  highly  coveted 
honor  of  being  chosen  the  1982  Paul 
Harris  Fellow  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Wayne— the  highest  award  that 
Rotary  can  bestow  upon  any  of  its 
members.  I  know  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  David 
Mundy  and  share  the  great  pride  of 
his  good  wife,  Lois,  and  sons,  David. 
Jr..  and  Donald,  in  applauding  this 
milestone  of  achievement  in  his  most 
illustrious  and  rewarding  lifetime  of 
fulfillment  and  purpose. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Wayne  Is  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  prestigious  affiliates 
of  Rotary  International  whose  motto: 
"We  make  a  living  by  what  we  get — we 
make  a  life  by  what  we  give"— "service 
above  self"— and  their  good  deeds  in 
helping  others,  young  and  adults  alike, 
have  served  to  inspire  all  of  us.  Dave 
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Mundy  has  by  his  example  and  life- 
time of  dedication  to  these  same  true 
American  ideals  personified  exemplary 
leadership  in  his  outstanding  responsi- 
ble service  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dave  Mundy's  personal 
commitment  in  helping  our  young 
men  to  achieve  leadership  qualities  of 
self-reliance,  character  building, 
sportsmanship,  fair  play,  and  eager- 
ness to  serve  others  has  been  a  way  of 
life  for  him.  We  are  particularly  proud 
of  his  compassion,  dedication,  and  un- 
tiring efforts  on  behalf  of  our  young 
people.  We  are  also  grateful  for  his 
service  to  our  country  as  a  20-year  vet- 
eran of  our  U.S.  Air  Force.  Today  we 
seek  national  recognition  of  his  exem- 
plary good  works  as  a  Rotarian  of  dis- 
tinction from  a  grateful  community 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  his  fel- 
lowman. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
our  historic  Journal  of  Congress  a  bio- 
graphical outline  of  his  education  and 
career  commitments,  as  follows: 

David  R.  Mundy— Personai.  and  Career 

History 

education 

SomervUle.  New  Jersey  Elementary  and 
High  School— 1946. 

University  of  Maryland,  Military  Science 
(Major)  Education  (Minor)— 1955. 

Major  Military  Training  Schools:  U.S.A.F. 
Pilot  Training— 1948;  Squadron  Officers 
Course;  Academic  Instructor  Course;  Air 
University  Command  and  Staff  College,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  advanced  specialty 
courses. 

youth  activities 

High  School  Track  and  Wrestling.   Boy 

Scouts— Eagle  Scout  Troop  No.  83,  Camp 

Counselor  1944-45.  Civil  Air  Patrol— 1943- 

46.  First  Solo  PUght  in  J-3  Piper  Cub— 1945. 

military  service 

1946-86-Unlted  States  Air  Force. 

Basic  Training,  Lackland  Field,  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas — September-Novemijer  1946. 

Draftsman,  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Vir- 
ginia—January-May  1947. 

Pilot  Training,  Randolph  Air  Force  Base 
and  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base— 1947-48. 

Commissioned  Second  Lt.  and  Rated 
PUot-June  1948. 

Assigned  to  47th  Bomb  Wing,  light,  and 
qualified  as  B-26  Pilot.  Was  first  pilot  from 
New  Jersey  to  be  qualified  as  pilot  in  4- 
engine  Jet  B-4S— 1949. 

Transferred  back  to  B-26's  for  tour  in 
Korea— July  1950  to  March  1951.  flew  55 
combat  missions. 

Decorated  with  distinguished  flying  cross. 
5  air  medals.  Air  Force  commendation 
medal. 

Returned  to  Langley  Air  Force  Base  for 
further  training  with  special  weapons  and 
B-45  aircraft— March  19Sl-June  1952. 

B-45  Crew  Commander  and  Instructor. 
Sculthorpe  R.A.P.  Station,  England.  Pro- 
moted to  Captain,  rated  "senior  pilot"— 
June  1952-May  1955. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Air  Science,  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  Hoboken.  New 
Jersey— 1955-59. 

Transferred  to  Strategic  Air  Command  as 
Aircraft  Commander.  KC-95  Air  Refueling. 
Served  as  Crew  Commander.  Flight  Com- 
mander. Operations  Officer.  Deputy  Dlrec- 
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tor    of    Operations.    Promoted    to    Major, 
Rated  "Command  Pilot"- 1960-65. 

Served  as  Senior  Air  Force  Advisor  to  the 
305th  Air  Rescue  Squadron.  Reserve— 1966. 
(Retired  October  1.  1966.) 

OTHER  CAREER  PURSUITS 

Staff  Member,  Alt&ha  Council,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  Wayne.  New  Jersey— 1966-69. 

Served  as  District  Scout  Executive.  Orga- 
nized and  served  Cub  Packs.  Scout  Troops 
and  Explorer  Posts. 

Director.  Camp  Altaha— 1968-69. 

General  Director.  Wayne  Area  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  (now  k/a  Sky- 
line Y.M.C.A.).  Provided  value  type  pro- 
grams for  youth,  parent-child  programs  and 
camp  activities— 1970  to  present. 

MEICBXRSHIPS 

The  Retired  Officer's  Association. 

Association  of  Professional  Directors  in 
the  Y.M.C.A. 

Executive  Committee.  New  York  Manage- 
ment Service  Center  (Y.M.C.A.). 

Rotary  Club  of  Wayne  since  1969— Sgt.  at 
Arms  (1972),  Treasurer  (1977),  Vice  Presi- 
dent (1974-76),  President  (1976-77).  Board 
of  Directors  (1972  to  present). 

Rotary  International  District  No.  749. 

Governors  Representative  (1977-78). 

District  Secretary  (1978-79). 

Chief  Governors  Representative  (1979- 
80). 

(jovemor  Nominee  (1980-81). 

District  Governor  (1981-82). 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  David  are  es- 
pecially proud  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments which  have  truly  enriched 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  distinguished  gentleman 
and  seek  this  national  recognition  of 
all  of  his  good  deeds.  I  know  you  will 
want  to  join  with  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Wayne,  N.J.,  in  honoring  our  good 
friend  Dave  as  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  great  American.  We  do  indeed 
salute  the  Wayne  Rotary  Club's  "Paul 
Harris  Fellow"— the  Honorable  David 
H.  Mundy.* 


CAPITAL  GAINS  ROLLOVER 
PROVISION 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  allow 
for  the  deferral  of  the  capital  gains 
tax  in  situations  where  a  person  rein- 
vested the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  a  cap- 
ital asset  in  the  securities  of  a  domes- 
tic corporation. 

A  capital  gain  deferral  of  this  nature 
often  is  referred  to  as  a  rollover.  The 
most  familiar  example  of  a  capital 
gain  rollover  is  where  someone  defers 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  a 
principal  residence  by  purchasing  sm- 
other principal  costing  at  least  as 
much  as  the  adjusted  sales  price  of  the 
first  property. 

This  bill  is  modeled  on  this  basic 
rollover  approach,  but  it  is  targeted  to 
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foster  economic  growth.  The  character 
of  capital  assets,  whose  sale  results  in 
the  realization  of  a  capital  gain,  is  not 
restricted.  It  could  be  land,  precious 
metal,  art  work,  or  stock.  However,  the 
character  of  the  replacement  property 
which  qualifies  for  rollover  treatment 
is  limited  to  securities  in  a  domestic 
corporation.  The  term  "security"  in- 
cludes both  debt  and  equity  type  in- 
struments. Thus,  the  capital  gain  on 
any  capital  asset  may  be  deferred,  but 
only  if  the  proceeds  are  reinvested  in 
domestic  securities. 

The  rollover  in  this  measure  is  op- 
tional, not  mandatory.  For  example,  in 
situations  where  a  person  had  capital 
losses  which  offset  capital  gains  there 
would  be  no  need  to  Invoke  a  rollover. 

The  bill  requires  the  basis  of  re- 
placement property  to  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  imrecognized 
gain  on  the  sale  of  the  capital  asset. 
This  adjustment  is  necessary  because 
the  bill  provides  only  deferral  of  cap- 
ital gain,  not  a  forgiveness.  The  bill 
also  includes  several  conforming  tech- 
nical changes  covering  areas  such  as 
the  statute  of  limitations  and  the  cal- 
culation of  holding  periods. 

This  measure  is  similar  to  earlier 
capital  gain  rollover  initiatives,  but  it 
contains  one  noteworthy  change.  The 
bill  limits  the  qualifying  replacement 
property  to  domestic  securities.  Earlier 
initiatives  did  not  restrict  the  charac- 
ter of  qualifying  replacement  proper- 
ty. There  undoubtedly  are  tradeoffs 
involved  in  how  one  defines  the  char- 
acter of  replacement  property.  The 
targeting  of  replacement  property  in 
my  bill  could  foster  expanded  opportu- 
nities for  domestic  securities.  This 
could  enhance  capital  formation. 

I  realize  that  the  decision  on  wheth- 
er or  not  to  target  replacement  proper- 
ty is  important  and  warrants  further 
attention  as  capital  gain  rollover  ini- 
tiatives advance  through  the  legisla- 
tive process.  For  example,  targeting 
replacement  property  to  domestic  se- 
curities excludes  desirable  economic 
activity  that  might  be  carried  on  in 
partnership  form.  I  am  openminded 
about  the  form  of  the  final  legislation 
but  the  targeting  approach  of  this  leg- 
islation is  a  serious  option  which 
should  be  evaluated.* 


PORT  USER  FEES 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DELAWARE 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President  has  proposed  that  in 
fiscal  year  1983  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment collect  more  than  $200  million  in 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  navigation 
user  fees  to  recoup  the  costs  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  harbors 
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and  channels  used  by  our  ocean  going 
and  Oreat  Lakes  vessel  traffic.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  explore  cre- 
ative means  of  narrowing  our  massive 
budget  deficit,  but  in  doing  so,  it  is 
equally  important  that  we  take  a  long, 
hard  look  before  acting  on  measures, 
such  as  the  port  user  fee  proposal, 
that  may  result  in  short-term  gain  and 
long-term  disaster. 

Our  ports  and  waterways  have  been 
developed,  improved,  and  operated  as 
a  partnership  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector.  The  Federal  Government  has 
traditionally  shouldered  the  responsi- 
bility for  Improving  and  maintaining 
our  waterways,  while  the  equally  im- 
portant onshore  infrastructure  of  our 
ports  has  been  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  capital  invest- 
ment by  all  parties  has  been  tremen- 
dous—and so  have  been  the  benefits  to 
the  Nation. 

As  a  matter  of  philosophy,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  concept  of  user  fees. 
It  is  appropriate  that  these  costs  be 
shifted  from  the  general  taxpayer,  so 
long  as  we  can  allocate  the  costs  of 
services  performed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  the  specific  benefici- 
aries of  those  services  and  we  can  do 
so  in  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  efficient 
manner.  The  port  user  fee  proposal  set 
forth  by  the  administration  raises 
many  questions.  Since  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  concerns.  I  will  brief- 
ly detail  some  of  the  specific  issues 
that  must  be  addressed  and  resolved 
before  the  Congress  can  make  a  rea- 
soned and  positive  decision  on  this 
matter  of  port  user  fees. 
WHOBKmnrs? 

One  of  the  major  problems  is  deter- 
mining who  really  benefits  from  the 
maintenance  of  our  harbors  and  chan- 
nels. Is  it  only  the  community  sup- 
porting the  port?  Is  it  the  State  or 
region?  Or,  is  it  the  entire  Nation? 
Consider  these  examples: 

First,  in  1980.  Federal  customs  re- 
ceipts for  the  combined  Philadelphia 
area  ports  totaled  $237  million.  This 
revenue  far  exceeds  the  annual  main- 
tenance dredging  cost  of  about  $23 
million  needed  to  keep  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  open  for  traffic  by 
ocean-going  vessels 

Second,  some  75  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  refined  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board is  brought  to  Delaware  Valley 
refineries  by  vessels  traveling  the 
Delaware  River  and  Bay. 

Third,  all  of  the  fuel  needed  to  oper- 
ate the  vital  fleet  of  C-5-A  transport 
planes  stationed  at  the  Dover  Air 
Force  Base,  as  well  as  the  base  itself,  is 
brought  in  by  vessels  on  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay. 

These  examples  illustrate  that 
highly  significant  benefits  accrue  to 
the  country  generally  as  the  result  of 
existing,  federally  maintained  harbors 
and  channels.  Any  user  fee  legislation 
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must  recognize  the  longstanding  and 
continued  national  interest  in.  and  re- 
sponsibility for,  maintaining  a  diverse 
and  balanced  multimodal  transporta- 
tion system. 

roRT  sPECinc  user  fees 

A  Senate  subcommittee  recently  ap- 
proved a  port  user  fee  bill  that  would 
collect  user  fees  for  the  maintenance 
of  existing  harbors  and  channels  on  a 
port-specific  basis,  albeit  with  a  cap  on 
the  amount  that  may  be  assessed  at 
any  one  port.  This  is  apparently  the 
proposal  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion, although  it  is  stated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  that  the  administra- 
tion would  seek  to  recover  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  costs  than  would  be 
recovered  under  the  subcommittee 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  notion  of  port- 
specific  user  fees  that  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  consternation  among  the 
dozens  of  smaU-  to  medium-sized  ports 
around  the  country.  It  is  their  view, 
and  I  agree  with  them,  that  such  a 
schedule  of  fees  would  place  their  rela- 
tively low-volume  ports  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  with  the  large  ports 
such  as  New  York,  BsJtimore,  and 
Seattle.  Some  specific  concerns  follow: 

First,  how  does  one  allocate  costs  for 
a  navigation  system  like  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  or  the  Great  Lakes  that 
serves  multiple  ports  and  encompasses 
a  number  of  political  jurisdictions? 
The  channel  in  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  serves  many  destinations,  and 
some  vessels  may  make  more  than  one 
stop.  How  can  the  costs  be  allocated 
fairly  on  a  port-specific  basis? 

Second,  competition  smiong  ports  is 
keen.  Although  some  have  argued  that 
a  cost  differential  of  a  few  cents  a  ton 
will  make  an  insignificant  difference 
in  the  selection  of  a  port,  those  who 
are  in  the  business  assure  me  this  is 
not  the  case.  Added  costs  of  even  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  ton  may  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  when  a 
businessman  has  thousands  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  cargo  to 
move.  This  is  especially  true  on  the 
east  coast  where  ports  such  as  New 
York,  Philadelphia.  Wilmington,  and 
Baltimore,  are  all  within  a  short  span 
of  miles. 

Third,  what  are  the  effects  on  for- 
eign trade  of  imposing  user  fees  on  do- 
mestic and  foreign  vessels  visiting  our 
ports?  Will  foreign  Interests  divert  still 
more  of  their  cargoes  to  nearby  Cana- 
dian ports?  Will  foreign  interests  go 
elsewhere  to  purchase  commodities  or 
products  that  would  have  been  pur- 
chased within  the  United  States  and 
move  through  our  ports?  These  ques- 
tions are  extremely  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  trade  imbalance, 
and  I  have  seen  virtually  no  solid 
thinking  directed  toward  finding  the 
answers. 

Fourth,  what  are  the  economic  rami- 
fications if  individual  ports  are  driven 
out  of  business  by  the  imposition  of 
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port-specific  user  fees?  What  will  it 
cost  the  Federal  Government  and  ulti- 
mately the  American  taxpayer  to  re- 
spond if  economic  dislocation  occurs? 
Are  we  being  pennywise  and  dollar 
foolish? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  recitation  of  issues 
associated  with  the  matter  of  port 
user  fees  is  hardly  exhaustive.  While  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  size  of 
our  Federal  budget  deficit  and  am 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  narrow- 
ing that  deficit,  my  analysis  to  date 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
oppose  port-specific  user  fees  for  the 
maintenance  of  existing  harbors  and 
channels.  The  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  new  channel  improvements 
Is  another  matter,  as  I  believe  local 
cost-sharing  is  appropriate  and  can  be 
implemented  without  the  tremendous 
economic  disruption  that  will  result 
from  applying  the  same  approach  to 
existing  harbors  and  channels. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  note  that  there 
is  another  option  before  the  Congress, 
that  is  a  schedule  of  uniform  or  sys- 
temwide  user  fees  whereby  the  same 
fee  is  charged  within  each  cargo  type, 
regardless  of  the  specific  port  or  wa- 
terway at  issue.  While  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily endonse  such  a  system,  it  de- 
serves a  close  look  by  my  colleagues,  as 
it  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  confer- 
ring no  competitive  advantage  on  any 
individual  port.  To  the  extent  that 
competitive  differences  exist  today, 
implementation  of  a  systemwide  fee 
will  not  alter  those  relationships.  It  is 
pertinent  to  note  that  in  testifying 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  earlier 
this  month  on  the  matter  of  inland 
waterway  user  charges,  this  is  precise- 
ly the  approach  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  sulmlnistration  rea- 
soned that  a  systemwide  fee  to  recover 
the  costs  of  maintaining  existing 
inland  waterways  would  minimize  "dis- 
ruption of  existing  traffic  patterns" 
and  lessen  the  "shock  to  the  system." 
Does  not  the  same  logic  apply  to  har- 
bors and  channels  for  ocean-going  and 
Oreat  Lakes  vessels,  some  of  which 
wUl  suffer  greatly  from  enactment  of 
port-specific  user  fee  legislation? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  you  and 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  a  thoughtful 
resolution  regarding  port  user  fees  ap- 
proved by  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Wilmington.  Del.,  on  January  21. 
1982.  and  ask  that  the  resolution  in  its 
entirety  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Whereas  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Nation's  harbors  and  water- 
ways is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  federal 
Kovemment's  longstanding  responsibility 
for  our  national  water-borne  transportation 
system;  and 

Whereas  the  federal  government  has  car- 
ried out  this  responsibility  for  nearly  200 
years:  and 

Whereas  states,  local  public  ports  and  mu- 
nicipalities have  developed  landslde  port  fa- 
cilities and  other  navigational  improve- 
ments to  aocommodate  the  water-borne 
commerce  of  harbors  and  channels;  and 
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Whereas  currently  the  United  States  Con- 
gress is  considering  legislation  to  reverse 
this  federal  policy  by  requiring  local  fund- 
ing of  the  waterways  and  harbors;  and 

Whereas  this  change  in  policy  would  force 
each  port  to  assess  user  fees  to  pay  for  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  consti:uction  of 
channels  used  by  vessel  traffic  calling  at 
each  port:  and 

Whereas  cost  recovery  through  a  port-by- 
port  user  fee  system  would  seriously  disrupt 
the  Port  of  Wilmington  and  destroy  Its  com- 
petitive position  by  causing  the  diversion  of 
cargo  to  other  ports  with  low  channel  main- 
tenance costs,  possibly  resulting  In  an  even- 
tual complete  port  shut-down;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  federal  funds  for  port 
operation  and  maintenance  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  user  fees  on  Delaware  regional  ship- 
pers would  disrupt  the  region's  general  mar- 
itime foreign  trade  and  adversely  affect  the 
region's  economy  and  future  industrial 
growth:  and 

Whereas  such  user  charges  would  penalize 
the  Delaware  regional  community  and 
result  in  higher  costs  of  goods  to  consumers; 
and 

Whereas,  this  Council  wishes  to  reiterate 
its  opposition  to  the  proposed  change  in 
port  facility  funding  as  set  forth  in  the 
Council's  Resolution  Na  82-006. 

Now,  there/ore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Wilmington,  That  the 
Council  urges  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  Congress  to  stand  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  maintain  and  op- 
erate the  Nation's  ports  and  deep-draft 
channels  and  to  reject  legislative  efforts  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  maintenance  of 
our  Nation's  port  system  channels  to  the 
cities,  states  and  regions  that  depend  on  the 
continued  operation  of  the  ports  for  surviv- 
al. 

Further  resolved,  That  the  City  Council 
opposes  the  imposition  of  user  fees  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  existing  deep- 
draft  channels. 

Further  resolved.  That  the  City  Clerk  is  di- 
rected to  forward  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  President  Ronald  Reagan  and  to  the 
members  of  Delaware's  Congressional  Dele- 
gation.* 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  SPORTS  FOR  ALL  WEEK 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OPMARTLAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  24. 1982 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  2  through 
8,  1982,  as  "National  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  for  AH  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  physical  fitness 
and  sports  enthusiast,  I  am  pleased  to 
witness  the  markedly  Increasing  public 
awareness  of  and  participation  in  exer- 
cise. Estimates  that  one  of  every  two 
adults  In  our  country  regularly  partici- 
pate in  exercise  and  sport  reinforce 
the  realization  that  today's  effort  to 
be  physically  fit  is  a  necessary  and  ac- 
cessible goal  for  all  citizens. 

Longer  and  healthier  lifespans  re- 
flect the  significant  attention  most 
Americans    give    to   personal    health. 
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Periodic  physical  activity  serves  as  one 
method  of  coping  with  the  high  cost 
of  health  care. 

An  unlimited  variety  of  exercises 
and  sports  Involves  participants  of  a 
spectrum  of  ages  and  abilities.  A  "Na- 
tional Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for 
All  Week"  would  encompass  everyone 
who  chooses  some  form  of  exercise  as 
a  daily  conunitment  to  one's  enjoy- 
ment and  general  sense  of  well-being. 

Consciousness  of  the  Importance  of 
physical  fitness  and  sports  programs 
exists  as  a  national  phenomenon.  To 
encourage  people  to  become  physically 
fit  is  to  involve  them  in  their  own 
health  care.  A  week  dedicated  to  phys- 
ical fitness  and  sports  pays  tribute  to 
all  those  athletes  and  nonathletes 
alike  who  have  a  common  goal  In  orga- 
nizing and  performing  a  healthy  meas- 
ure of  self-help. 

A  balanced  program  of  exercise  Is 
one  of  the  easiest,  safest,  and  least  ex- 
pensive preventative  health  care  meas- 
ures available  to  all.  Therefore,  I  am 
sponsoring  this  resolution  which  re- 
quests President  Reagan  to  declare 
May  2  through  8  as  "National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  for  All  Week." 

H.J.  RES.— 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  2  through  8,  1982  as  "National  Physi- 
cal Fitness  and  Sports  for  All  Week" 
Whereas  one  of  every  two  adults  In  our 
country  is  a  regular  participant  In  exercise 
and  sports; 

Whereas  the  number  of  physically  active 
men  and  women  has  doubled  in  ten  years 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly; 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  physical 
activity  Is  an  important  part  of  daily  life  for 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages; 

Whereas  physical  activity  is  vital  to  good 
health  and  Is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction; 

Whereas  our  physical  fitness  and  sports 
programs  are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits; 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  that  we  make  fit- 
ness and  sports  programs  increasingly  avail- 
able so  that  all  of  our  citizens  will  be  able  to 
experience  the  Joys  and  benefits  they  offer: 
Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  May  2 
through  8,  1982  as  "National  Physical  Fit- 
neaa  and  Sports  for  All  Week",  and  to  call 
upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
agencies,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  ^propriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


GENERAL  MOTORS  VERSUS  ITS 
WORKERS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  IIXW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decline  in  the  automobile  industry  and 
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fear  of  plant  closings  have  resulted  in 
auto  industry  leaders  asking  for  wage 
concessions  from  auto  workers.  Al- 
though new,  cooperative  relationships 
between  labor  and  management  offer 
much  promise  for  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  the  future  of  labor 
unions,  the  following  editorial  in  the 
February  16  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  presents  a  necessary  challenge 
to  business  leaders.  Workers  must  be 
allowed  to  share  not  only  the  burden 
of  the  failing  Industry  but  also  the 
profits  that  it  enjoys  during  better 
economic  times.  Business  leaders 
should  listen  to  the  eloquent  voice  of 
Martin  Douglas,  an  auto  worker,  who 
says.  "You  should  have  come  a  little 
earlier  when  times  were  good  and  we 
could  have  gotten  to  know  each  other. 
If  you  had.  I  would  now  be  more  will- 
ing to  help." 

GM  Versus  Its  Workers 
(By  Martin  Douglas) 

Long  Beach.  CAur.— General  Motors 
wants  to  cut  my  pay.  That  doesn't  surprise 
me.  G.M.  has  always  wanted  to  cut  my  pay. 

At  the  present  time,  however.  Its  chances 
of  success  look  very  good.  The  auto  industry 
is  in  serious  trouble.  Sales  in  1981  were 
poorer  than  in  1980,  itself  a  bad  year  for  car 
sales. 

So  when  G.M.  and  Ford  said  they  wanted 
to  reopen  their  contracts  with  the  United 
Auto  Workers  before  they  expired  in  Sep- 
tember in  order  to  seek  wage  concessions  on 
the  part  of  labor,  it  did  not  seem  unreason- 
able. 

Yet.  in  the  18  years  I  have  worked  for 
G.M.,  I  have  found  the  company  to  be  con- 
sistently unreasonable.  I  don't  think  that  It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  to  be  told  that  my 
plant  Is  going  to  shut  down  for  a  year  to 
retool.  But  In  March  1980  I  had  to  find  out 
by  reading  the  newspaper. 

I  find  it  strange  that  G.M.  has  to  hire  a 
private  firm  to  survey  Its  own  workers  to 
find  out  how  they  feel  and  to  assess  "em- 
ployee attitudes  and  perceptions  about  the 
serious  competitive  problems  G.M.  faces." 

One  might  think  this  was  necessitated  by 
the  size  of  the  company,  but  I  doubt  it  very 
much.  It  is  necessary  because  of  company 
attitudes  and  policy.  Management  doesn't 
talk  to  workers  or  care  about  how  its  work- 
ers feel— until  now.  that  Is.  when  it  wants  us 
to  sacrifice. 

How  else  can  one  account  for  the  fact  that 
nearly  60  percent  of  Its  hourly  workers  be- 
lieve that  General  Motors  made  a  profit  last 
year  when  the  company  reported  a  loss  of 
more  than  $760  million? 

General  Motors  expects  two  things  of  a 
worker:  come  to  work  and  do  what  you  are 
told.  There  is  no  sense  of  teamwork  or  work- 
ing together  to  solve  common  problems. 
Now,  however,  we  are  told  that  we  must  give 
up  some  of  the  things  we  have  fought  for 
over  the  years  for  the  good  of  the  company. 
Even  now.  we  are  not  being  asked  to  make 
sacrifices.  We  are  being  told  that  if  we 
don't,  our  Jobs  will  be  shipped  overseas. 

Wages  in  the  auto  industry  have  always 
been  a  sore  point,  not  only  with  the  compa- 
ny, but  with  the  general  public,  too.  I  am 
well  paid  to  do  what  I  do,  but  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  G.M.'s  generosity  but  because  of 
hard-fought  union  negotiations. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  has  little  Idea  of 
what  it  Is  I  actually  do.  People  know  what  a 
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teacher  does  to  earn  his  money,  for  we  have 
all  been  to  school,  and  we  have  all  been  to 
the  doctor  and  have  some  idea  of  what  he 
does.  But  what  does  an  auto  worker  do  to 
earn  his  pay? 

There  are  thousands  of  different  Jobs  in- 
volved in  assembling  a  car,  but  I'll  tell  you 
about  one  I  have  done.  I  picked  up  the  right 
headlight  frame  and  put  it  on  the  cu  body, 
using  four  to  six  screws.  I  put  on  a  stop  so 
the  hood  wouldn't  slam,  disconnected  a  cap 
on  an  air-conditioning  pipe,  put  on  a  washer 
and  tightened  the  hose  nut,  using  a  torque 
wrench.  Then  I  connected  a  wire  with  a  very 
tight  rubber  clip  somewhere  in  the  bottom 
of  the  engine,  a  place  that  was  impossible  to 
see.  I  had  72  seconds  in  which  to  do  ail  of 
this  and  I  did  it  362  times  a  day. 

This  was  considered  a  good  Job,  especially 
by  the  men  on  either  side  of  me  who  were 
lying  on  the  steel  floor  of  the  car  with  tools 
in  their  hands,  bolts  in  their  pockets,  and 
screws  in  their  mouths.  This  is  the  kind  of 
work  that  a  lot  of  people  are  unwilling  to 
do.  and  with  good  reason.  Nobody  would 
choose  to  do  this  kind  of  montonous  work 
for  a  living. 

The  auto  industry  has  historically  paid 
relatively  high  wages  and  it  is  directly  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  work.  On  Jan.  5, 
1914.  Henry  Ford  announced  that  he  would 
pay  $5  for  an  eight-hour  day.  nearly  dou- 
bling the  prevailing  wage  of  the  Michigsin 
auto  worker.  Pord  did  this  not  because  he 
wanted  to  share  the  profits  with  his  workers 
but  in  order  to  save  himself  money  and 
make  profit.  At  that  time,  he  was  hiring  963 
men  annually  to  fill  every  100  production 
Jobs.  There  are  understandably,  a  lot  of 
people  who  don't  want  to  do  this  work,  no 
matter  what  the  pay. 

Today,  the  economy  is  sagging  and  layoffs 
are  widespread.  Yet  when  my  plant  was  re- 
cently hiring,  new  workers  were  quitting  be- 
cause they  could  not  stand  the  pace  of  the 
line.  I'm  paid  well  to  do  the  Job  that  an- 
other man  won't  do. 

General  Motors  is  constantly  comparing 
my  wages  to  those  of  the  Japanese  auto 
worker,  but  I  am  sure  that  G.M.  doesn't 
want  to  enter  into  a  relationship  such  as  the 
Japanese  firms  enjoy  with  their  workers. 

G.M.  has  never  offered  to  guarantee  me  a 
Job  for  life  as  the  Japsinese  do,  or  subsidize 
my  housing,  or  provide  me  with  opportuni- 
ties for  low-cost  vacations.  Instead,  General 
Motors  want£  to  cut  my  pay  to  that  of  my 
Japanese  counterpart  and  close  the  plant 
whenever  by  so  doing  it  will  maximize  its 
profits. 

Once  there  was  a  time  when  G.M.  had 
customers  standing  in  line  and  couldn't 
produce  enough  cars  to  satisfy  demand.  The 
profits  rolled  in.  but  did  the  company  offer 
to  share  them  with  their  workers?  Not  on 
your  life. 

But  now  when  it  is  announcing  losses  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  compa- 
ny reportedly  is  willing  to  share  profits  if  I, 
along  with  Gomez,  Frank,  Smittie,  and 
LeRoy,  sacrifice  our  pay  and  benefits.  Now 
that  the  gravy  is  reduced  to  a  trickle.  G.M. 
is  more  than  willing  to  share— for  a  price. 

I  don't  know  what  the  president  of  G.M. 
made  last  year.  I  do  know  that  in  good 
years,  he  made  close  to  a  million  dollars.  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  he  does  each  day, 
but  I  am  sure  I  have  a  better  idea  of  his  Job 
than  he  does  of  mine. 

So  now  he  comes  to  me  when  times  are 
hard  and  aslLs  for  sacrifices,  and  I  say  to 
him:  "You  should  have  come  a  little  earlier 
when  times  were  good  and  we  could  have 
gotten  to  know  each  other.  If  you  had.  I 
would  now  be  more  willing  to  help."* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  D. 
I         GLEASON 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dear 
friend  and  champion  of  Government 
employees  died  Sunday,  February  7,  of 
cancer.  Joseph  D.  Gleason,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  AFL- 
CIO,  will  be  remembered  as  a  hero 
among  Qovernment  workers  whom  he 
served  with  a  loyalty,  energy  and'dedi- 
cation  that  was  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

Representing  as  many  Federal  work- 
ers as  I  do.  I  often  had  occasion  to 
work  with  Joe.  Never  once  did  his  com- 
mitment to  the  working  people  of  his 
union  and  his  country  waiver.  He  set 
high  standards  as  a  Government  af- 
fairs representative  that  have  served 
as  a  model  for  others  to  follow.  During 
good  times  and  bad,  he  maintained  his 
sense  of  humor  and  perspective  on  life. 
Most  of  all.  he  engendered  a  deep  and 
enduring  respect  among  everyone  with 
whom  he  had  contact. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  when  I  ex- 
press my  own  deep  sadness  and  regret 
at  Joe's  passing. 

Speaking  for  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  AFGE.  national  president  Ken 
Blaylock  said  of  Joe  Gleason: 

Joe's  death  is  a  great  personal  loss  to  aU 
of  us  here  at  AFGE's  national  office,  to  the 
union,  and  to  the  labor  movement  to  which 
he  had  def oted  over  30  years  of  his  life. 

He  was  first  and  foremost,  an  organizer 
with  strong  belief  in  political  action  for 
unions.  This  made  him  often  seem  a  contro- 
versial figure,  but  with  all,  he  was  a  dedicat- 
ed trade  unionist.  I  am  sure  Joe  would  want 
that  for  his  epitaph. 

Joseph  D.  Gleason  was  elected  exec- 
utive vice  president  at  AFGE's  25th  bi- 
ennial convention  in  1976.  He  had 
been  district  2  national  vice  president 
since  1968.  During  his  8  years  In  that 
post,  Gleason  was  reelected  four  times 
by  acclamation. 

Involved  with  the  labor  movement 
all  his  adult  life,  Gleason  was  a  labor 
editor,  lobbyist,  editorial  writer,  medi- 
ator, administrator,  area  director,  po- 
litical action  representative  and  orga- 
nizer. 

In  the  .late  1940's  he  joined  local  536 
of  the  Textile  Workers,  CIO,  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  He  later  became  associated 
with  several  national  labor  organiza- 
tions including  the  textile,  auto,  steel, 
rubber,  paper,  and  State,  county  and 
municipal  employees  unions.  In  the 
late  1950's,  Gleason  served  on  the 
merger  committee  that  brought  the 
CIO's  Government  and  civic  employ- 
ees together  with  the  AFL's  State, 
county  and  municipal  employees.  He 
also  participated   in   the   merger  be- 
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tween  the  Rhode  Island  State  Indus- 
trial Council,  CIO,  with  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  AFL. 

Gleason's  first  direct  involvement 
with  AFGE  was  in  1964,  when  he  was 
invited  through  the  Alameda  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  to  address  AFGE 
local  1553,  in  Oakland.  Calif.  A  few 
months  later,  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  national  representative  and 
was  later  transferred  to  AFGE's  dis- 
trict 2. 

Bom  in  East  Providence.  R.I.,  on 
June  7.  1929.  Gleason  attended  local 
schools.  Over  the  years,  he  took 
courses  in  labor  history,  law,  econom- 
ics, political  science,  public  relations, 
and  organizing  techniques  from  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Provi- 
dence College,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. University  of  Connecticut,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Rutgers  the 
State  University  of  New  Jersey.  At 
Rutgers,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  for  the  Labor  Educa- 
tion Center. 

As  one  of  AFGE's  three  national  of- 
ficers, Gleason  operated  from  AFGE 
national  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  administered  the 
union's  staff  of  approximately  300  em- 
ployees, and  assisted  the  national 
president. 

Joseph  Gleason  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Jenny,  who  lives  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  three  sons  and  two  grandchildren. 
My  profound  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
entire  family.* 


THE  AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
BAND 

I 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFOIINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  few  decades,  it 
has  become  fashionable  to  denigrate 
America  and  those  values  associated 
with  patriotism  and  pride  in  America's 
heritage.  Those  who  lend  their  voices 
to  this  shrill  chorus  of  criticism  aim 
their  remarks  not  only  at  the  faults 
and  failures  of  America  but  seem  to 
take  a  perverse  delight  in  tearing 
down  even  those  values  which  are 
good  smd  wholesome.  Fortunately, 
however,  in  addition  to  the  voices  that 
seek  to  tear  down  and  destroy,  there 
are  other  voices  which  seek  to  bind  up 
and  heal.  Such  are  the  voices  of  Mark 
Peters  and  David  Searcy  who  are  pro- 
moting the  American  Heritage  Band. 
The  band,  based  in  Los  Angeles,  is 
composed  of  a  large  group  of  profes- 
sional musicians  who  perform  in  the 
manner  and  style  of  the  John  Philip 
Sousa  Band  and  who  are  dedicated  to 
bringing  back  music  that  celebrates 
the  best  in  our  American  heritage  and 
culture.  The  brisk,  vigorous  cadence 
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symbolizes  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
America,  the  deep-rooted  feelings  of 
love  of  coujitry  and  American  ideals. 
The  band  seeks  to  rekindle  those  stir- 
ring sentiments  that  Americans  feel 
whenever  they  hear  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever."  Moreover,'  in  the 
spirit  of  free  enterprise  that  made  our 
country  great,  the  American  Heritage 
Band  is  a  profitmaking  venture  that 
seeks  to  affirm  the  traditional  notion 
that  American  art  need  not  depend  on 
Government  support  to  succeed.  Hats 
off  to  the  American  Heritage  Band.« 


THE  BUDGET  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  'rHE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican leader  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Michel,  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Baker  urging  his  consideration  of 
several  changes  in  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  Mr.  Michel  was  kind  enough  to 
provide  me  with  a  copy  of  that  letter 
and  I  want  to  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  so  that  more  of  our  Mem- 
bers will  have  the  benefit  of  what  I 
think  are  some  very  productive  ideas 
on  reforming  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  Michel  suggests,  first  of  all. 
that  we  end  the  longstanding  charade 
of  presenting  our  budgets  with  base- 
line numbers  and  economic  assump- 
tions that  do  not  stand  the  test  of 
time,  and  that  henceforth,  we  use  as  a 
basis  for  our  consideration  broad 
ranges  of  baseline  numbers  and  as- 
sumptions. These  ranges  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  ending  the  political 
and  economic  disputes  that  invariably 
surface  during  budget  debates.  F\ir- 
thermore,  Mr.  Michel  suggests 
making  the  first  budget  resolution  per- 
manent and  providing  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  reconciliation  language.  He 
would  also  allow  for  continuous  re- 
ports from  the  Budget  Committees 
that  win  enable  us  to  track  economic 
conditions  more  closely  and  monitor 
their  effect  on  our  budget  numbers. 

I  think  these  reforms  are  worthy  of 
our  immediate  consideration  and  I 
hope  that  Chairman  Bolling  and 
Chairman  Jones  will  give  them  the  at- 
tention they  deserve. 
Office  of  thi  Repubucam  Leader. 

House  op  REPitESEifTATrvES, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  19,  1982. 
Hon.  Howard  Baker. 
S-230.  The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Howard:  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  and  House  Budget  Committees  are 
currently  discussing  the  possibility  of  agree- 
ment on  baseline  numbers  uid  economic  as- 
sumptions In  their  budget  deliberations.  I 
have  some  suggestions  in  that  regard  that  I 
hope  you  will  consider  and  discuss  with  the 
appropriate  Members  on  your  side  of  the 
Capitol. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  as  I  understand  it.  Is  to  ensure  that 
the  Congress  has  a  more  effective  voice  in 
the  formulation  of  fiscal  policy.  That  is  as  it 
should  be. 

It  has  become  quite  evident,  however,  in 
our  seven  years  of  experience  with  the  Act 
that  the  budget  process  is  much  too  rigid  to 
allow  for  fluctuations  in  the  economy. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Congress  pro- 
jects economic  conditions  has  been  a  bi-par- 
tisan embarrassment.  The  First  Budget  Res- 
olution for  Fiscal  Year  1980  was  off  the 
actual  mark  by  some  $48  billion  in  outlays 
and  $36  billion  in  deficit  spending.  The 
Second  Resolution  for  that  year  was  still  off 
by  $32  bUllon  in  outlays  and  the  Third  Res- 
olution we  adopted  missed  the  mark  in  out- 
lays by  $7  billion  and  $13  bUlion  in  deficit 
spending. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1981  budget  projections 
were  far  worse.  In  1980,  you'll  recall,  the 
Congress  adopted  a  First  Budget  Resolution 
containing  a  $200  million  surplus.  As  we  dis- 
covered last  October,  the  final  deficit  for 
Fiscal  1981  was  about  $57  billion. 

Last  year's  deliberations  again  produced 
the  same  unreliable  numbers.  I  suspect  that, 
given  the  political  considerations,  it  will  be 
difficult  again  this  year  to  reach  agreement 
on  any  one  set  of  numbers. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  give  some 
thought  to  formulating  budget  policy  on 
the  basis  of  ranges  of  assumptions.  I  siispect 
that  the  budget  process  would  be  far  more 
credible  and  far  more  honest  if  we  limited 
our  projections  to  budget  totals  in  ranges 
which  allowed  for  minor  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  gave  the  authorizing  and  appropria- 
tions committees  a  little  more  flexibility  in 
determining  the  course  of  federal  programs. 
I  think  it  is  particularly  important  to  em- 
brace a  strategy  of  this  kind  for  out-year 
projections.  It  is  ludicrous  to  adopt  as  our 
baseline  strategy  for  several  years  a  set  of 
projections  that  we  know  from  past  experi- 
ence won't  hold  up.  I  think  it  is  irresponsi- 
ble to  give  those  kind  of  projections  the 
degree  of  credibility  that  we  do  through 
their  inclusion  in  the  budget  debate. 

There  are  other  reforms  in  the  budget 
process  that  I  would  hope  the  Congress 
would  at  least  consider  this  year  with  an  eye 
toward  major  reform  of  the  law  next  year. 

For  example,  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
the  First  Budget  Resolution  binding  and 
codify  the  Act  with  regard  to  reconciliation 
being  applied  to  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. I  think  we  could  eliminate  the  manda- 
tory Second  Resolution  and  provide  for  it 
only  In  the  event  our  projections  are  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  changing  economic  condi- 
tions. Finally,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
and  appropriate  if  the  Budget  Committees 
in  both  Houses  were  required  to  file  reports 
on  economic  fluctuations  and  their  impact 
on  our  economic  assumptions. 

I  hope  you  will  give  some  consideration  to 
these  proposals  and  in  particular  encourage 
the    discussion    of    ranges   of   assumptions 
with  your  colleagues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 

Republican  Leader.^ 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  FCC  TRACK 
2  BILLS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  remove  the 
noose  of  Government  regulation  from 
the  neclts  of  radio  and  television 
broadcasters.  The  public  will  be  the  ul- 
timate beneficiary. 

For  more  than  40  years,  the  content 
of  radio  and  television  programs  has 
been  substantially  regulated  by  Feder- 
al law.  Broadcasters  have  been  re- 
quired to  comply  with  Federal  regula- 
tions such  as  the  "fairness  doctrine." 
the  "equal  time"  rule,  the  "personal 
attack"  rule,  the  "political  editorializ- 
ing" rule,  and  the  "reasonable  access" 
rule. 

Federal  rules  that  regulate  program 
content  on  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. 
They  are  all  regulations  which 
embody  the  Government's  notion  of 
what  is  good  or  decent  or  fair  pro- 
graming. They  are  rules  of  conduct 
which  necessarily  result  in  Govern- 
ment censorship  and  Government  dic- 
tation of  program  content.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  there  is  no  place  for  Gov- 
ernment controls  over  programing 
content  in  a  society  such  as  ours 
which,  through  the  first  amendment, 
prides  itself  on  its  resolve  to  protect 
free  speech. 

Those  who  defend  Government  in- 
trusion into  the  programing  decisions 
of  radio  and  television  stations  argue 
that  Government-imposed  program 
content  regulations  actually  promote 
first  amendment  values  because  they 
help  insure  that  American  citizens 
have  access  to  diverse  viewpoints.  In 
fact,  however,  Government  control  of 
program  content  is  not  necessary  to 
insure  the  availability  of  program  di- 
versity. In  1982,  we  live  in  a  society 
which  is  literally  teeming  with  infor- 
mation diversity.  There  are  more  than 
10.000  radio  and  television  stations, 
4,000  cable  television  systems,  and 
thousands  .of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  information  services.  There 
is  far  more  information  available  than 
any  of  us  can  absorb. 

The  fairness  doctrine  is  a  case  in 
point.  That  doctrine,  in  the  language 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  which  embodies  it.  requires  radio 
and  television  stations  to  "afford  rea- 
sonable opportimities  for  the  discus- 
sion of  conflicting  views  on  issues  of 
public  importance."  To  many,  this 
may  sound  benign.  However,  to  defend 
the  fairness  doctrine  on  this  basis 
misses  the  point.  The  real  issues  are: 
(1)  Does  the  Government  have  consti- 
tutional   authority    under    the    first 
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amendment  to  oversee  Journalistic  ac- 
tivity, and  (2)  is  Government  oversight 
necessary  In  order  to  insure  program 
diversity  in  the  competitive  informa- 
tion ace?  I  submit  that  the  answer  to 
both  questions  is  "Negative." 

The  equal  time  requirement,  the  po- 
litical access  rule,  and  all  other  Gov- 
emment-lmpoBed  controls  on  program 
content  should  be  eliminated  for  the 
same  reasons:  They  are  of  question- 
able constitutional  validity  and  they 
no  longer  serve  a  valid  policy  purpose. 

Some  have  opposed  repeal  of  Gov- 
ernment controls  over  programing 
content  on  grounds  that  outright 
repeal  would  constitute  a  gift  to  the 
broadcasting  industry.  For  example. 
Mr.  DnroKLL.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  whose  broad  Jurisdiction 
includes  broadcasting  legislation,  an- 
nounced his  opposition  to  repeal  of 
these  provisions  in  a  recent  statement 
at  a  subcommittee  hearing  by  ques- 
tioning rhetorically:  "Where  is  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  rescission  of  pro- 
gram content  controls?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  laws  are  of  question- 
able constitutional  validity  and  if  they 
no  longer  serve  a  valid  policy  purpose, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
on  a  quid  pro  quo  before  urging  their 
elimination. 

Nevertheless,  for  those  who  desire 
that  broadcasters  give  up  something 
beneficial  as  a  condition  to  repeal  of 
laws  that  are  harmful  to  them,  the 
bills  I  am  introducing  today  contain  a 
very  substantial  quid  pro  quo.  Not 
only  do  my  bills  eliminate  program 
content  controls,  they  will  also  repeal 
section  307(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act.  That  provision  requires  the  FCC 
to  distribute  licenses  among  cities  in 
an  equitable  manner.  Section  307(b)  is 
no  longer  needed.  Most  frequencies 
have  already  been  assigned  and  are  in 
use.  Marketplace  incentives  will  result 
in  equitable  allocation  for  the  frequen- 
cies which  remain  unused. 

Many  broadcasters,  however,  would 
like  to  see  section  307(b)  retained,  and 
they  will  oppose  my  plan  to  repeal  it. 
These  broadcasters  assert  that  the  eq- 
uitable allocation  principle  of  section 
307(b)  embodies  a  congressional  pref- 
erence for  local  broadcasting  over 
technologies  such  as  cable  television 
or  DBS  which  do  not  offer  local  pro- 
graming. These  broadcasters  have  op- 
posed the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies such  as  cable  television  and 
DBS  on  grounds  that  section  307(b) 
prohibits  the  development  of  any  new 
technology  that  may  negatively  affect 
the  broadcasting  Industry. 

My  bills  are  neither  probroadcasting 
nor  antibroadcasting.  They  are  pro- 
public  Interest.  They  will  eliminate 
Federal  controls  on  broadcast  pro- 
graming content  which  are  now  neces- 
sary, and  they  will  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies  without 
needless  Government  regulation. 
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SEcnow-By-SBCTioM  Analysis  of  thb 

COMMTTMICATIONS  Act  AMZMSMXirrS  OP  1982 

Section  1:  Short  Title. 

Section  2:  Amend  Section  1  of  Communi- 
cations A<;t  to  clarify  the  scope  of  FCC's 
general  powers  under  the  Commimlcations 
Act  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  agency  has 
authority  to  rely  on  competition,  rather 
then  regulation,  where  regulation  is  found 
to  be  unnacessary. 

Section  3:  Amend  Section  4(e)  of  Commu- 
nications Act  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
"open  meetings"  law  does  not  apply  to  con- 
ferences or  other  deliberations  by  PCC  dele- 
gations with  members  of  foreign  telecom- 
munications administrations  or  other  inter- 
national bodies. 

Section  4:  Repeal  Section  307(b>  of  Com- 
munications Act  which  requires  FCC  to  allo- 
cate radio  frequencies  and  licenses  in  a 
"fair,  efficient,  and  equitable"  manner.  (In 
practice,  this  provision  has  resulted  in  need- 
less administrative  delays  in  the  assigning  of 
new  frequencies  and  licenses.  Marketplace 
forces  provide  the  most  efficient  way  for  al- 
locating frequencies  and  licenses.) 

Section  5:  (A)  Amend  Section  309(e)  of 
Communications  Act  in  order  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  PCC  may  take  evidence  in  ad- 
judications by  whatever  means  is  appropri- 
ate. (Existing  law  has  been  interpreted  by 
some  to  require  FCC  to  conduct  trial-type 
hearings.  Such  hearings  are  unnecessary, 
costly,  and  wasteful  of  PXi:C  resources  in 
many  instances. ) 

(B)  Amend  Section  309  of  Communica- 
tions Act  to  establish  new  procedures  for  re- 
solving petitions  to  deny  applications  for  re- 
newal of  licenses  granted  by  the  PCC.  (This 
amendment  will  minimize  paperwork 
burden  on  licensees  and  will  ensure  that  al- 
legations raised  in  petitions  to  deny  license 
renewal  applications  are  resolved  expedi- 
tiously.) 

(C)  Amend  Section  309  of  Communica- 
tions Act  to  require  PCC  to  renew  radio  and 
television  station  licenses  unless  the  actions 
of  the  licensee  "evidence  serious  disregard 
for  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules 
and  policies  of  the  Commission  to  Justify 
denial  of  the  application."  (Amendment  will 
put  an  end  to  license  challenges  by  parties 
who  allege  that  their  application  should  be 
preferred  for  reasons  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  performance  of  the  incumbent 
licensee.) 

Section  6:  Repeal  Sections  313  and  314  of 
the  Communications  Act  which  establish 
special  antitrust  laws  for  FCC  licensees. 
(The  Commission  has  recommended  that 
these  provisions  be  repealed.  The  acency 
has  stated  that  it  believes  that  antitrust 
laws  of  general  applicability  are  adequate 
and  antitrust  enforcement  should  be  left  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  expert  agencies  In 
the  antitrust  fielcL) 

Section  7:  Add  a  new  Section  331  to  Com- 
munlcatlMis  Act  to  prohibit  the  FCC  from 
requiring  broadcasters  to  broadcast  speci- 
fied amounts  of  news,  public  affairs,  locally 
produced  or  any  other  programs.  Moreover, 
the  new  Section  will  prohibit  the  FCC  from 
requiring  broadcasters  to  adhere  to  a  par- 
ticular programming  format,  to  ascertain 
the  problems  and  interests  of  their  service 
areas,  to  restrict  or  limit  the  amount, 
length,  scheduling,  or  frequency  of  commer- 
cial announcements,  or  to  m^intjin  or  make 
publicly  available  program  logs  of  the  sta- 
tion. (Statistics  demonstrate  that  broadcast- 
ers already  substantlaUy  exceed  voluntarily 
the  minimum  guidelines  that  the  FCC  has 
specified  in  the  above  areas.  Elimination  of 
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these  guidelines  would  merely  remove  sub- 
stantial paperwork  burdens  from  broadcast- 
ers. The  PCC  has  recently,  on  its  own.  re- 
moved these  burdens  from  radio  licensees. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  extend  the 
ruling  to  cover  television  stations  as  well.) 

Section  8:  Repeal  Sections  353-357,  and 
amend  Section  351  of  Communications  Act. 
These  Sections  require  certain  United 
States  vessels  to  be  equiped  with  specific 
radio  devices  and  operational  personnel. 
Present  provisions  specify  different  types  of 
equipment  for  different  classes  of  ships. 
The  amendments  would  require  merely  that 
vessels  sailing  in  international  waters  have 
radio  facilities  conforming  with  internation- 
al agreements  and  that  vessels  sailing  in 
coastal  U.S.  waters  have  facilities  that  are 
prescribed  by  the  Commission.  (Existing  law 
may  stifle  the  development  and  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  improved  radio  systems.  The 
amendments  would  provide  flexibility  for 
vessel  operators  to  equip  their  vessels  with 
any  radio  facility  complying  with  applicable 
International  standards  or  prescribed  by  the 
PCC.) 

Section  9:  Amend  Section  503(b)(2)  of 
Communications  Act  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum monetary  forfeiture,  from  the  present 
$2,000  to  $100,000.  which  the  PCC  may  levy 
against  those  who  violate  Commission  regu- 
lations. (The  existing  $2,000  limitation  on 
monetary  forfeitures  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  legitimate  deterrent  to  future  viola- 
tions.) 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  op  the 
Broadcast  RictrLATiON  Reporm  Act  op  1982 

Section  1:  Short  Title 

Section  2:  (A):  Repeal  provisions  in  section 
312  (a)  &  (b)  and  Sections  503(b)(l>  and 
303(m)(l)  of  Communications  Act  which 
permit  FCC  to  revoke  licenses,  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders,  levy  monetary  forfeitures, 
or  suspend  licenses  for  violation  of  existing 
criminal  laws  prohibiting  the  (a)  broadcast 
of  lottery  information,  (b)  use  of  wire,  radio 
or  television  to  defraud  any  person,  and  (c) 
use  of  radio  facilities  to  utter  "obscene.  In- 
decent, or  profane  language".  (FCC  involve- 
ment in  regulating  the  content  of  the  pro- 
gramming of  its  licensees  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  free  speech  guaran- 
teed by  the  First  Amendment.  Moreover, 
separate  PCC  proceedings  that  duplicate 
the  criminal  proceedings  are  wasteful. ) 

(B)  Repeal  Section  312(a)(7)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  which  requires  radio  and 
television  broadcasters  to  grant  all  candi- 
dates from  Federal  office  "reasonable" 
access  to  the  station's  facilities.  (Laws  which 
require  broadcasters  to  use  their  facilities 
for  certain  types  of  programming  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  embcxlled  in  the 
First  Amendment.  Moreover,  the  growing 
numbers  of  media  outlets  now  guarantee 
that  candidates  will  be  able  to  express  their 
views  publicly  without  government  interven- 
tion.) 

Section  3:  Repeal  Section  315  of  the  Corn- 
munitions  Act  which  requires  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasters  to  give  "equal  time"  to 
all  candidates  for  political  office.  (Laws 
which  require  broadcasters  to  use  their  fa- 
cilities for  certain  types  of  programming  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  First  Amendment.  Moreover,  the  equal 
time  law,  which  was  Intended  to  promote 
debate,  has  in  fact  baclLf ired  because  broad- 
casters often  refuse  to  grant  broadcast  time 
to  any  candidate  In  order  to  avoid  applica- 
tion of  the  equal  time  law.  Finally,  the 
growing  number  of  media  outlet  now  guar- 
antees that  candidates  will  be  able  to  ex- 
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press  their  views  publicly  without  govern- 
ment intervention.) 

Section  4:  Repeal  the  "fairness  doctrine" 
which  requires  radio  and  television  broad- 
casters to  represent  all  sides  of  controversial 
issues.  (Laws  which  require  broadcasters  to 
use  their  facilities  for  certain  types  of  pro- 
gramming are  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  the  First  Amendment. 
Moreover,  the  fairness  doctrine,  which  was 
intended  to  promote  the  broadcast  of  di- 
verse viewpoints,  has  backfired  by  stifling 
the  broadcast  of  diverse  viewpoints.)  Final- 
ly, the  growing  number  of  media  outlets 
now  guarantees  that  all  significant  view- 
points on  issues  of  public  importance  will  be 
available  to  members  of  the  public  without 
government  intervention.  )• 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NSW  YORK 
nr  THE  house  op  RCntESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1982,  we  celebrated  the 
250th  aimlversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  our  Nation's  outstanding  individ- 
uals, George  Washington. 

Too  often.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
tended  to  downplay  the  roles  played 
by  the  heroic  figures  of  our  past.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  living  in  times 
when  the  "antlhero"  has  become  the 
hero,  and  when  acts  of  selflessness  and 
devotion  to  patriotism  are  often  derid- 
ed, bringing  scorn  instead  of  adula- 
tion. 

George  Washington,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  historic  figure,  has 
become  victim  of  this  unfortunate, 
critical  trend.  We  have  read  "studies" 
of  Washington's  personal  life,  imply- 
ing that  Washington  was  not  the  vir- 
tuous individual  we  have  been  tatight 
about  since  childhood. 

It  Is  those  same  critics  who  believe  it 
is  right  and  Just  to  knock  our  former 
heroes  "off  of  their  pedestals." 

In  fact,  no  one  In  our  history  de- 
serves being  placed  on  a  pedestal  more 
than  George  Washington. 

Of  all  the  episodes  in  Washington's 
life  that  demonstrate  the  sterling 
quality  of  his  character,  none  has 
more  poignancy  or  meaning  that  the 
one  that  occurred  in  March  1783  in 
New  Windsor.  N.Y.,  in  my  26th  Con- 
gressional District. 

At  that  time.  General  Washington 
was  headquartered  in  Newburgh,  N.Y., 
which  commanded  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  waiting  for  word  on  the  peace 
negotiations  which  were  taking  place 
In  Paris.  The  Continental  Army  was 
camped  at  Temple  Hill  in  New  Wind- 
sor, about  6  mUes  away. 

Washington's  troops  were  extremely 
demoralized  and  dispirited.  Not  having 
been  paid  in  many  months,  they  were 
underfed,  underclad,  and  felt  that  the 
Continental  Congress  did  not  appreci- 
ate the  sacrifices  made  In  battle.  Con- 
gress had  not  settled  the  food  and 
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clothing  accounts  of  the  Army,  and 
had  taken  no  action  on  a  promise  to 
provide  a  life  pension  of  half  pay  to 
Revolutionary  War  veterans  which 
had  been  promised  over  a  year  before. 

In  this  highly  charged  atmosphere, 
one  of  Washington's  officers,  MaJ. 
John  Armstrong,  wrote  an  anonymous 
address  which  was  circulated  through- 
out the  Temple  Hill  camp.  He  called 
for  a  meeting  of  officers  to  discuss 
means  of  redressing  their  grievances, 
advising  the  officers  to  assume  a  l>old 
tone  and  "suspect  the  man  who  would 
advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer 
forbearance." 

The  implication  of  Armstrong's 
appeal  was  clear.  The  Army  was 
armed;  Congress  was  not.  The  Army 
had  the  emotional  support  of  the  pop- 
ulace; Congress  did  not.  The  Army  had 
a  popular  and  charismatic  leader  in 
the  person  of  George  Washington: 
Congress  had  none  of  comparable  stat- 
ure. 

It  was  clear  that  the  Army,  at  will, 
could  overthrow  Congress  and  estab- 
lish a  military  dictatorship,  with 
Washington  as  its  head. 

When  word  of  the  clandestine  meet- 
ing reached  Washington  he  asserted 
his  authority  by  forbidding  it  to  be 
held.  Instead  he  called  a  meeting  of  all 
officers  on  Saturday,  March  15,  1783. 

That  Temple  Hill  meeting  was  ani- 
mated and  emotion  charged  before 
Washington  walked  In.  Upon  his  en- 
trance, a  silence  fell  over  the  crowd, 
and  every  eye  was  upon  him.  Would 
Washington,  like  every  revolutionary 
leader  before  him,  accept  the  role  of 
dictator  of  his  Nation? 

MaJ.  Samuel  Shaw  recorded  in  his 
diary  the  following: 

After  reading  the  first  paragraph  (of  his 
speech),  Washington  paused,  took  out  his 
sjiectacles,  and  begged  the  indulgence  of  his 
audience  while  he  put  them  on,  observing  at 
the  same  time  that  he  had  grown  gray  in 
their  service,  and  now  found  himself  grow- 
ing blind. 

There  was  something  so  natural,  so  unaf- 
fected, in  this  appeal  as  rendered  it  superior 
to  the  most  studied  oratory.  It  forces  Its  way 
to  the  heart,  and  you  nUght  see  sensibUlty 
moisten  every  eye. 

In  his  speech,  Washington  urged  his  offi- 
cers "to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  de- 
testation of  the  Man  who  wishes,  under  any 
specious  pretences,  to  overturn  the  liberties 
of  our  Country,  and  who  wickedly  attempts 
to  open  the  flood  Dates  of  Civil  discord,  and 
deluge  our  rising  Empire  in  Blood.  By  thus 
determining,  and  thus  acting,  you  will 
pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  at- 
tainment of  your  wishes.  You  wUl  defeat 
the  Insidious  designs  of  our  enemies,  who 
are  compelled  to  resort  from  open  force  to 
secret  artifice.  Tou  will  give  one  more  dis- 
tinguished proof  of  unezaznpled  patriotism 
and  patient  vlrture,  rising  superior  to  the 
pressure  of  the  most  complicated  sufferings; 
And  you  will,  by  the  dl^ty  of  your  Con- 
duct, afford  occasion  for  Posterity  to  say, 
when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example  you 
have  exhibited  to  Mankind.  •  *  •  the  world 
had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection 
to  which  human  nature  Is  capable  of  attain- 
ing." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  not  only  the 
first  time  that  a  military  leader,  who 
had  successfully  led  a  revolution, 
turned  down  the  chance  of  becoming 
dictator,  but  it  was  also  the  last  time 
that  this  occurred.  Virtually  every  rev- 
olution which  has  taken  place  in  the 
history  of  our  civilization,  no  matter 
how  high  the  ideals  when  it  ha^ 
begun,  ended  with  a  dictatorship  su- 
presslng  the  lit>ertles  of  the  people  and 
parodying  the  reasons  the  revolution 
was  begun. 

George  Washington  stands  alone 
among  the  giants  of  history,  for  only 
he  had  the  power,  the  ability,  and  the 
opportunity  to  set  himself  up  as  a  au- 
thoritarian ruler— and  willingly  gave 
up  that  chance.  Washington  had  it  in 
his  hands  to  make  the  United  States  a 
"banana  republic"— and  he  chose  in- 
stead to  entrust  us  with  a  civilian  de- 
mocracy—the first  large-scale  dem(x:- 
racy  in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  alone,  we  are 
ever  grateful  for  the  legacy  of  George 
Washington. 

Next  year,  the  bicentennial  of  these 
events  will  be  taking  place.  Several 
weeks  thereafter  will  occur  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
followed  by  the  bicentennial  of  the 
signing  of  the  "Peace  of  Paris,"  by 
which  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  recognized  by  Britain  and 
the  other  European  powers. 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation  will  be  on 
the  Mid-Hudson  Valley  as  the  Town  of 
New  Windsor,  and  the  surrounding 
Newburgh  area  are  gearing  up  to  com- 
memorate those  momentous  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  reflect  on  this  great  human 
being,  bom  250  years  ago  this  week,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much.* 


ON  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  MAJ. 
GEN.  FRANCIS  R.  GERARD  AS 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF  OF  THE  NEW 
JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURTER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  know  that  I  can 
speak  for  the  entire  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation  in  officially  con- 
gratulating MaJ.  Gen.  Francis  R. 
Gerard  on  the  occasion  of  his  appoint- 
ment, by  Governor  Kean  and  his  con- 
firmation by  the  New  Jersey  Senate  as 
our  State's  new  chief  of  staff  for  New 
Jersey's  Department  of  Defense.  The 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Defense  is 
our  State's  National  Guard  Bureau  for 
both  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard. 
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General  Gerard's  service  to  our 
Nation  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
has  been  both  exemplary  and  extraor- 
dinary. His  career  reflects  the  highest 
virtues  of  honor,  duty,  and  country.  In 
his  various  assignments  he  has,  in  my 
opinion,  proven  to  be  an  outstanding 
leader,  in  war  and  peace.  He  is  the 
epitome  of  the  citizen-soldier. 
•  During  part  of  his  nearly  40  years  of 
military  service.  General  Gerard  has 
had  the  obligation  to  lead  men  into 
combat  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  World  War 
II  and  Korea.  He  attained  the  rating 
of  ace  during  World  War  II,  against 
Nazi  Germany.  In  the  years  following. 
he  has  been  an  outstanding  analyst, 
instructor,  and  manager  within  the 
Air  Force  and  New  Jersey  Air  National 
Guard,  formulating  strategies  for  the 
Guard  force  of  the  future,  and  em- 
ploying the  new  and  needed  skills  of 
the  military  manager.  He  has  earned 
many  medals  for  bravery  and  service 
to  our  Nation,  including  the  Silver 
Star  and  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross. 

Though  much  of  General  Gerard's 
time  and  energy  has  been  devoted  to 
the  military,  other  strong  interests  of 
his  include  veterans'  affairs,  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
civil  aviation.  In  the  case  of  the  latter. 
he  has  actively  participated  and  di- 
rected activities  affecting  air  safety, 
noise  abatement  and  civil  airport  man- 
agement. While  holding  the  status  of  a 
command  pilot  in  the  Air  National 
Guard,  he  also  maintains  a  commer- 
cial pilot's  rating  for  single  and  multi- 
engine  aircraft. 

Above  all.  General  Gerard  is  highly 
respected  as  a  leader,  soldier,  public 
official,  and  gentleman.  Our  State  and 
its  nearly  15,000  National  Guardsmen 
will  be  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of 
his  leadership  and  experience.  We  are 
all  proud  and  grateful  to  have  him. 

Thanlt  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 


H.R.  1776  HONOR  ROLLr-OVER- 
WHELT-IING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  VETO  IN  THE 
HOUSE 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  inform  the  Nation  and  the 
leadership  of  this  House,  once  again, 
that  well  over  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  now  become  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
1776,  the  Administrative  Rule-Making 
Control  Act,  and  the  list  is  growing. 
Specifically,  250  of  our  colleagues  have 
thus  far  joined  the  H.R.  1776  honor 
roll.  By  doing  so  these  Members  have 
signaled  their  intention  to  help  reaf- 
firm the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
write  our  laws. 
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A  veritable  tidal  wave  of  support  is 
now  overwhelming  the  opposition  to 
the  legislative  veto. 

I  believp  that  the  citizens  of  our 
country  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
they  have  now  been  joined  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  body  in  the 
effort  to  restore  to  the  Congress  its 
lawmaking  authority.  Our  constitu- 
ents have  been  the  ones  who  have  suf- 
fered under  the  laws  written  and  im- 
posed by  unelected  bureaucrats,  and 
they  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
want  this  situation  to  end.  They  want 
their  laws  made  by  people  they  can 
see.  talk  to  and  vote  for  or  against; 
they  want  their  laws  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  now  they  have  new  hope 
because  well  over  a  majority  of  the 
House  have  joined  in  this  effort. 

This  fact  should  also  be  noted  by  the 
leadership  of  the  House.  It  should 
serve  as  a  signal  that  the  time  has 
come  to  take  action,  not  just  talk,  on 
H.R. 1776. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Reagan  pledged  his  support 
for  the  legislative  veto,  which  would 
give  Congress  the  right  to  veto  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
bureaucratic  agencies.  Mr.  Reagan  re- 
alized that  the  legislative  veto  would 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  Con- 
gress could  have  some  control  over 
rulemaking  by  unelected  bureaucrats. 

And  now,  it  is  good  to  hear  President 
Reagan  repeat  his  opposition  to  Gov- 
ernment "by  administrative  fiat."  The 
President's  statement  on  January  12, 
1982,  explaining  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's ruling  on  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  private  schools,  underscores  his 
commitment  to  fight  against  Govern- 
ment by  bureaucrats.  President 
Reagan  said: 

I  am  also  opposed  to  administrative  agen- 
cies exercising  powers  that  the  Constitution 
assigns  to  the  Congress.  Such  agencies,  no 
matter  haw  well  intentioned.  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  govern  by  administrative  fiat .  . . 

President  Reagan  called  this  one  of 
the  "fundamental"  views  of  his  admin- 
istration. 

The  legislative  veto  is  already  con- 
tained in  approximately  200  laws,  but 
this  piecemeal,  albeit  essential,  ap- 
proach leaves  us  with  a  hodgepodge  of 
authority  when  uniformity  is  needed. 
The  Congress  should  have  the  power 
to  review  and  consider  all  of  our  laws, 
both  the  statutes  themselves  and  the 
regulations  written  under  them.  H.R. 
1776  will  give  Congress  that  authority. 

The  question  is  still  a  simple  one  but 
a  fundamental  one:  Who  makes  the 
laws  in  this  country,  the  elected  Con- 
gress or  the  unelected  bureaucracy? 

The  legislative  veto,  as  embodied  in 
H.R.  1776  would  simply  allow  the 
elected  Congress  to  review  smd.  if  nec- 
essary, veto  any  rule  or  regulation, 
having  the  force  of  law.  issued  by  the 
unelected  bureaucracy. 

The  administration  and  the  House 
leadership    must    now    recognize    the 
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wide  base  of  support  for  H.R.  1776. 
Both  in  the  House  and  with  the  public 
at  large,  this  support  crosses  regional, 
ideological,  and  partisan  lines.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  ignore  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  our  people  or  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  our  colleagues.  It  is 
time  to  put  an  end  to  legislating  by  ad- 
ministrative fiat. 

It  is  time  to  act  on  H.R.  1776.  We 
will  be  watching  what  happens.  The 
American  people  will  be  looking  to  see 
the  dispatch  with  which  their  desires 
and  those  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
are  given  effect  under  our  system  of 
representative  government. 

H.R.  1776  Honor  Roll 

Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Broomfleld.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Burgener.  Mr.  Butler,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
dinger,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Cole- 
man, Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Courier,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Deckard,  Mr. 
Derwinski.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  EJdwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Emery.  Mr.  Erlenbom.  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Evans  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs. 
Penwick,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Pindley.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Fithiian,  Mr.  Plippo. 

Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  Fowler. 
Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Gun- 
derson,  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Hertel. 
Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Hiler. 

Mr.  Holland,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr,  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Lujan.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  McCur- 
dy,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mrs,  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Molinari. 
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Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Qui^len.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Rudd. 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebrasks,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Snyder, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Whitley, 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Zefer- 
etti.a 


DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING  IN- 
FORMATION FROM  INTERIOR 
SECRETARY 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  G. 
Watt,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has 
stated  publicly  on  several  occasions 
that  he  cooperates  fully  with  Con- 
gress, That  is  simply  not  the  case.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  is  among  those  subcommit- 
tees which  has  had  a  very  difficult 
time  obtaining  information  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  one  dis- 
agreement, the  subcommittee  was  ulti- 
mately forced  to  issue  a  subpena  and 
to  move  for  its  enforcement.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  1982.  in  the  New  York  Times. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  1982] 
Privilege  and  Secretary  Watt 

Many  an  environmentalist  would  enjoy 
the  spectacle;  James  Watt,  the  pugnacious 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  led  in  chains  to 
the  well  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  to  answer  for  "contumacious" 
stonewalling  of  an  Interior  subcommittee. 
Yet  Mr.  Watt  might  also  relish  it;  he  says 
he's  willing  to  go  to  jail  to  defend  President 
Reagan's  claim  of  executive  privilege. 

No  public  shackling  is  likely,  yet  a  nasty 
confrontation  is  at  hand.  The  subcommit- 
tee's request  for  a  contempt  citation  goes 
this  week  before  the  full  committee.  It 
could  lead  to  a  misdemeanor  conviction  and 
a  court  order  confining  the  Secretary  until 
he  tells  Congress  what  it  wants  to  know. 

What's  most  offensive  here  is  the  idea  of 
so  epic  a  confrontation  over  so  trivial  an 
issue.  It  does  not  concern  the  nation's  last 
herd  of  wild  caribou  or  secret  Presidential 
papers.  The  subcommittee  wants  to   help 
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Cities  Service,  Getty  Oil  and  St.  Joe  Miner- 
als; the  sacred  documents  are  mostly  of  mid- 
level  memoranda.  The  impasse  needs  to  be 
settled  before  things  really  get  out  of  hand. 

The  dispute  began  with  domestic  alarm 
about  Canadian  economic  nationalism.  The 
companies  complained  that  Canada  is  de- 
manding more  Canadian  ownership  of  land 
and  resources,  forcing  U.S.  investors  out 
even  as  Canadian  firms  freely  exploit  miner- 
al and  oil  leases  in  the  United  States.  After 
months  of  sparring  over  Mr.  Watt's  retalia- 
tory measures,  the  subcommittee  issued  a 
sur>oena  for  Administration  documents. 
President  Reagan,  invoking  executive  privi- 
lege for  the  first  time,  ordered  Mr.  Watt  to 
resist. 

Executive  privilege,  disputed  since  the 
days  of  Washington,  won  Supreme  Court 
recognition  only  eight  years  ago.  The  Court 
called  for  balance  between  the  needs  of  the 
President  and  those  of  Congress,  grand 
juries  or  others  for  Information. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  documents  ini- 
tially withheld  but  later  released,  the  execu- 
tive claims  seem  overblown.  One  legal  memo 
turned  out  to  be  by  a  summer  clerk.  No  doc- 
uments ever  reached  the  President's  desk. 
Their  compromise  hardly  impairs  the  abili- 
ty of  the  White  House  to  function,  but  Con- 
gress will  be  stymied  if  such  sweeping  execu- 
tive privilege  claims  prevail. 

The  confrontation  is  unnecessary,  and  the 
Administration  can  end  it  quickly  by  finding 
some  way  to  share  its  information  with  Con- 
gress. If  it  persists  in  its  present  course  it 
will  succeed  only  in  damaging  the  credibility 
of  executive  privilege— and  making  itself 
look  foolish.* 


RECORD  CHARITABLE  GIVING 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1981  was  a  remarkable  one  for 
charitable  fundraising  organizations  in 
the  United  States.  Not  only  has  this 
Congress  made  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  under  which  char- 
ities operate  but  also  the  American 
people  have  responded  as  never  before 
in  the  last  25  years  to  the  needs  of 
their  fellow  men  and  women.  The 
chairman  of  the  United  Way  organiza- 
tion has  reported  that  Its  members  re- 
ceived $1.68  billion  In  their  recent 
drive,  a  10.3-percent  increase  from  the 
year  before,  the  largest  Increase  ever. 

At  a  recent  news  conference  In 
Washington,  Chairman  Donald  V,  Sel- 
bert  reported  on  this  record  year.  Mr. 
Selbert  Is  chairman  of  the  United  Way 
of  America's  volunteer  board  of  gover- 
nors and  also  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
Inc.,  In  New  York  City.  I  Include  this 
report  in  the  Record  and  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  that  they  may  not 
lose  faith  in  the  Inherent  goodness  of 
the  American  people: 

I  am  Donald  Seibert.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  United  Way  of  Amer- 
ica, a  national  association  serving  2.100  inde- 
pendent United  Way  organizations  in  local 
communities. 
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We  thank  The  Salvation  Army  for  lending 
us  this  convenient  facility.  This  agency  is 
supported  by  the  local  United  Way.  It  pro- 
vides emergency  services,  services  to  the 
aged,  alcoholism  rehabilitation,  job  counsel- 
ing, prison  and  parole  services  and  other- 
wise helps  people  in  need. 

We  want  you  to  hear— as  our  Executive 
Committee  heard  earlier  today— of  the  gen- 
erosity and  concern  of  the  American 
people— as  demonstrated  by  pledges  to  fall 
and  winter  local  United  Way  campaigns. 
And  we  want  to  give  you  a  real  sense  of 
what  local  United  Ways  and  local  voluntary 
service  agencies  are  doing  to  help  meet 
human  needs  in  this  time  of  challenge  and 
change. 

We  intend  to  conclude  this  news  confer- 
ence as  quickly  as  possible.  You  will  be  hear- 
ing from  four  other  speakers  who  have 
agreed  to  keep  their  remarks  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. 

United  Way  organizations  work  locally  to 
help  alleviate  community  problems,  link 
people  to  services  and  build  partnerships 
and  coalitions  for  problem-solving.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  they  depend  on  vol- 
untary contributions  to  pursue  their  work. 

The  results  of  local  United  Way  cam- 
paigns recently  completed  in  communities 
throughout  the  country  say  something  good 
about  America's  communities  and  people. 

Over  $1.68  billion  was  contributed  to  local 
United  Way  organizations  this  past  fall  and 
winter,  despite  high  unemployment.  The 
total  amount  raised  is  10.3  percent  higher 
than  the  $1.52  billion  raised  by  United  Way 
organizations  in  1980. 

$1.68  billion  is  the  most  money  ever  raised 
by  the  United  Way  movement.  The  increase 
of  10.3  percent  over  the  previous  year  is  also 
the  highest  increase  from  one  year  to  the 
next  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  have  examined  the  figures  very  close- 
ly. More  than  anything  else,  they  tell  us 
that  Americans  are  still  uniquely  generous 
and  caring  people. 

Apart  from  war  years.  United  Way  cam- 
paigns have  not  increased  this  dramatically 
since  1931.  Fifty  years  ago,  people  gave  to 
United  Way  in  record  amounts  to  help  each 
other.  We  see  the  same  individual  generosi- 
ty in  1981. 

The  chart  to  my  right  shows  where  over- 
all United  Way  support  came  from.  Based 
on  the  most  recent  figures,  about  68  percent 
of  contributions  came  from  individuals  and 
28  percent  from  business. 

The  story  of  generosity  and  concern  is 
woven  through  local  United  Way  campaign 
results. 

For  example,  in  Detroit,  unemployment 
stood  at  15  percent  in  December.  The 
United  Foundations  fund  raising  effort  was 
2.5  percent  above  the  year  before— even 
though  the  companies  having  United  Foun- 
dation fund  drives  lost  111,000  workers  in 
two  years.  This  is  a  truly  incredible  achieve- 
ment. 

In  Anderson,  Indiana,  a  smaller  communi- 
ty which  also  has  an  automotive-related 
economy,  giving  to  United  Way  went  up  8.8 
percent. 

Even  in  Flint.  Michigan,  a  city  with  one  of 
the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
country,  giving  to  United  Way  did  not  drop 
off.  The  campaign  actually  brought  in 
$38,000  more  than  the  year  before. 

The  chart  to  my  left  Indicates  how  United 
Way  campaigns  fared  by  region.  The  high- 
est percentage  increase  came  in  the  West,  as 
you  can  see. 

But  there  are  remarkable  success  stories 
all   across   the  country:   New  Britain.   Con- 
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necticut— up  20.3  percent;  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida— up  19.9  percent:  Waukegan, 
Illinois— up  19  percent;  Midland.  Michigan— 
up  25  percent;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma— up  19.7 
percent;  and  Spokane,  Washington- up  14.8 
percent. 

These  successes  are  attributable  to  the 
generosity  of  rank  and  file  union  p>eople. 
white-collar  executives,  private  and  public 
employees,  .  .  .  and  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. 

In  Sacramento,  California,  federal  em- 
ployees gave  20  percent  more  to  United  Way 
through  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign. 
State  employees  in  Sacramento  whose  ranks 
were  down  10  percent  from  the  year  earlier, 
gave  15  percent  more. 

On  a  national  basis,  corporate  giving  is  up 
about  10  percent.  Some  leading  communi- 
ties in  terms  of  corporate  contributions  are: 
Denver,  up  24.5  percent  .  .  .  Houston,  up  23 
percent  .  .  .  Washington,  D.C.,  up  15  per- 
cent .  .  .  Atlanta,  up  14.6  percent  ...  St. 
Louis,  up  13.6  percent  and  San  Francisco,  up 
13.1  percent. 

Let's  turn  to  what  these  contributions 
mean  in  terms  of  United  Way's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  people  and  their  communities. 

There  is  no  way,  as  almost  everyone  recog- 
nizes, that  corporate,  foundation  and  indi- 
vidual giving  can  match  the  level  of  federal 
tax  dollars  no  longer  available  for  human 
services.  So.  both  in  government  and  the 
volimtary  sector,  we  must  learn  to  work 
more  effectively  with  less  resources  avail- 
able. We,  as  Americans,  can  and  will  accom- 
plish this.  The  approach  of  United  Ways  in 
1982  is  (1)  through  their  local  allocations 
systems  and  (2)  through  coalitions  of  volun- 
tary sector  agencies  working  in  partnerships 
with  state  and  local  governments. 

The  chart  to  my  right  indicates  the  types 
of  services  supported  across  the  country 
with  United  Way  contributions.  The  largest 
category  is  family  services.  This  Includes  as- 
sistance for  single  parents,  adoption  serv- 
ices, marital  counseling  and  help  with 
family  violence  or  family-related  drug  and 
alcohol  problems.  About  1.000  local  family 
service  agencies  receive  local  United  Way 
support. 

It  is  worth  noting.  I  think,  that  local 
united  Ways  are  able  to  raise  funds,  make 
allocations  to  agencies  and  manage  their  or- 
ganizations at  a  cost  of  just  8  cents  per 
dollar  contributed.  This  is  a  source  of 
strength  for  the  human  service  system  and 
a  fact  of  which  we  are  proud. 

Private  contributions  and  efficient,  low- 
cost  management  make  possible  direct  fi- 
nancial aid  for  services  such  as  those  of 
family  service  agencies.  Contributions  also 
enable  United  Way  to  provide  management 
and  technical  assistance— including  training 
and  assistance  to  groups  not  yet  receiving 
direct  financial  support.  Local  United  Ways 
also  are  hard  at  work  dealing  locally  with 
federal  budget  cuts— building  coalitions 
among  voluntary  agencies  and  working  in 
partnerships  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments.* 


NUTRITION:  WHERE  HAS  IT 
GONE 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
viewing  Dr.   Jean   Mayer's   excellent 
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book,  "U.S.  Nutrition  Policies  in  the 
Seventies."  and  studying  the  1983 
budget  proposals  for  nutrition  activi- 
ties, one  n\ust  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  nutrition  policies  of  the 
1980's  are  near  bankruptcy.  The  ac- 
complishments made  in  the  seventies 
to  imporve  the  nutrition  of  those  most 
vulnerable  to  hunger  and  malnutrition 
are  slowly  being  nullified.  The  coordi- 
nation of  nutrition  education  and  pub- 
lication of  scientifically  based  dietary 
guidelines  for  Americans  has  been 
brought  to  a  halt.  The  scientific  find- 
ings and  laws  that  were  enacted  to 
monitor  the  wholesomeness  and  nutri- 
tional value  of  foods  are  being  ques- 
tioned. Will  the  consumer  who  desires 
high-quality  food  and  needs  nutrition 
information  and  labeling  to  select  a 
healthful  diet  be  forgotten? 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  catalyzed  the  erosion  of 
nutrition  programs  in  the  United 
States.  Under  this  law,  the  school 
lunch  program  was  cut  $1  billion  or  30 
percent.  The  requisite  changes  in  eligi- 
bility criteria,  reduced  subsidies,  and 
subsequent  price  increases  have 
caused  over  1,700  schools  to  drop  the 
school  lunch  program  and  have  forced 
nearly  3  million  children  to  discontin- 
ue participation.  Over  1  million  of 
these  children  are  poor  or  near-poor 
children  and  no  longer  receive  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches. 

In  1981.  the  single  largest  nutrition 
program  for  needy  Americans,  the 
food  stamp  program,  was  slashed  by 
almost  $2.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982 
alone  and  by  a  total  of  nearly  $7  bil- 
lion for  the  3-year  period  from  fiscal 
year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1984.  One  mil- 
lion people  are  expected  to  be  termi- 
nated from  the  program.  Reduced  ben- 
efits for  households  with  gross  in- 
comes already  below  the  poverty  line 
are  expected  to  provide  even  greater 
savings. 

In  addition,  the  reconciliation  bill 
mandated  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  additional  savings  for  fiscal 
year  1982  by  Imposing  strict  limita- 
tions on  funding  for  the  health  related 
WIC  program,  through  mandating  a 
large  reduction  in  the  summer  food 
program,  and  by  forcing  cuts  in  the 
child  care  food  program  serving  chil- 
dren in  day-care  centers. 

With  these  recently  enacted  cuts  as 
a  backdrop,  the  current  administration 
Is  proposing  additional  crippling  re- 
ductions in  nutrition  related  programs. 
One  must  question  the  credibility  of 
an  economic  program  that  acclaims 
short-term  savings  while  ignoring  the 
inevitable  long-term  costs  of  expensive 
medical  care  and  remedial  education 
required  by  poorly  nourished  Ameri- 
cans. Should  we  or  can  we  permit  the 
President  to  decimate  historically  suc- 
cessful nutrition  programs  to  expand 
an  already  cushioned  defense  pro- 
gram? 

In  the  administration's  attempt  to 
gut    nutrition    programs,    no    one    is 
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spared— not  children,  not  the  elderly 
or  disabled,  not  the  working  poor,  and 
not  the  female-headed  household.  For 
the  food  stamp  program  alone,  the  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  a  $2.8 
billion  cut.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  the  proposed 
cuts  would  result  in  93  percent  of  the 
elderly  and  disabled  households  either 
being  terminated  from  the  program  or 
losing,  on  an  average,  25  percent  of 
their  benefits. 

For  example,  an  elderly  couple  living 
on  $5,100  a  year  on  social  security  t>en- 
efits  now  is  eligible  for  $312  annually 
in  food  stamps.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  their  food  stamps 
would  be  cut  to  $108  a  year.  If  the 
older  couple  also  was  receiving  $30  a 
month  in  fuel  aid,  their  food  stamp 
benefits  would  be  entirely  eliminated. 

How  can  we  justify  these  cuts  when 
we  know  one  in  four  seniors  is  anemic 
and  many  others  are  misdiagnosed  as 
senile  due  to  symptoms  of  subclinical 
B  vitamin  deficiency.  Geriatric  illness- 
es, virtually  all  nutrition  linked,  cost 
54  cents  of  every  U.S.  health  care 
dollar— $20  billion  of  $37  billion,  in- 
cluding $10  billion  for  nursing  homes. 
Nutrition  programs,  if  adequately  uti- 
lized by  seniors,  can  decrease  many 
nursing  home  commitments  and  save 
90  percent  of  the  cost. 

Last  year,  I  proposed  two  pilot 
projects  to  uUlize  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  program  for  senior  citi- 
zens who  were  underserved  by  other 
food  programs.  Although  $480,000  was 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
the  projects  were  authorized  in  the 
1981  farm  bill,  the  administration  is 
still  reluctant  to  implement  these  ben- 
eficial project*  in  Detroit  and  New  Or- 
leans. It  appears  that  even  the  elderly 
and  disabled  have  fallen  through  the 
"paper"  safety  net. 

In  the  explanatory  notes  for  the 
President's  1983  budget,  the  adminis- 
tration claims  that  welfare  proposals 
provide  disincentives  to  work.  My 
analysis  of  the  budget  leads  me  to  a 
far  different  conclusion.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  eliminate 
the  18-percent  earned  income  disre- 
gard, working  families  would  receive 
fewer  food  stamps  than  those  who  do 
not  work.  For  example,  if  one  family 
earns  $5,000  in  take-home  pay  while 
another  family  receives  $5,000  in  wel- 
fare or  unemployment  insurance,  the 
administration's  proposal  would  give 
the  working  family  $300  to  $400  less  in 
food  stamps  each  year  than  the  family 
that  did  not  work.  Last  year,  I  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  lower  the  earned 
income  disregard  to  18  percent  with 
the  understanding  that  no  further  ad- 
justment to  this  provision  would  be  re- 
quired. 

This  year  we  find  the  administration 
proposing  total  elimination  of  the 
earned  income  disregard.  I  am  amazed 
that    they   can    justify    advocating   a 
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strong  work  disincentive  which  would 
significantly  expand  our  welfare  roles. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  encourage  people 
to  choose  between  working  and  going 
hungry  or  going  on  welfare  and  eating. 

Children  will  lose  benefits  not  only 
with  the  proposed  food  stamp  cuts  but 
also  with  proposed  reductions  in  the 
child  nutrition  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  administration  plans  to  merge 
the  school  breakfast  program  and  the 
child  care  program  Into  a  block  grant 
funded  at  one-third  current  level. 
Presently  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram provides  a  nutritious  breakfast 
to  about  3.6  million  children  of  which 
88  percent  are  poor  or  near  poor.  A 
CBO  study  in  1980  showed  this  child 
nutrition  program  to  be  second  only  to 
WIC  in  its  effectiveness  and  a  recent 
study  by  Dr.  Pollltt  indicates  that 
skipping  breakfast  adversely  affects 
the  accursM:y  of  responses  in  problem 
solving.  What  rationale  can  be  offered 
to  support  additional  reductions  in  the 
school  breakfast  program? 

In  addition,  the  summer  feeding  pro- 
gram, the  special  milk  program,  and 
the  nutrition  education  and  training 
program  are  slated  for  termination. 
The  most  highly  tauted  and  successful 
nutrition  program  which  supplements 
the  diets  of  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren will  not  be  spared.  The  current 
administration  proposal  would  trans- 
fer WIC  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  combine  it 
into  a  health  services  block  grant 
funded  at  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  current  level. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
the  commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram which  provides  foods  purchased 
by  USDA  to  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren would  also  be  rolled  into  this 
block  grant.  The  question  of  how 
USDA  will  distribute  commodities 
through  a  consolidated  grant  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  remains  unanswered.  In  fact, 
this  proposed  transfer  may  signal  the 
end  of  this  program  which  monthly 
provides  about  124,000  women,  infants, 
and  young  children  a  nutritious  pack- 
age of  surplus  commodities. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram alone  is  reason  for  its  continu- 
ation. Focus  HOPE,  in  Detroit,  esti- 
mates that  the  average  cost  of  com- 
modities distributed  in  1981  was 
$245.40  per  person,  whereas  the  same 
food  purchased  in  a  Detroit  chain  su- 
permarket cost  $425.05,  and  in  an  inde- 
pendent market  $557.80.  CSFP  under 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
brings  together  the  abundant  food 
supply  of  this  Nation  with  the  Na- 
tion's hungry  poor,  without  profiteer- 
ing. 

As  if  it  is  not  enough  that  food  as- 
sistance programs  are  being  drastically 
cut,  USDA  has  also  reduced  funding 
and  manpower  for  the  Human  Nutri- 
tion Information  Service.  In  the  past  3 
years,   the  Human  Nutrition  Center 
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produced  three  excellent  consumer 
publications,  for  example,  "Dietary 
Guidelines,"  "Pood  I."  and  "Eating  for 
Better  Health."  Although  consumers, 
health  professionals,  public  schools, 
and  Government  agencies  have  re- 
quested over  7  million  copies  of  the 
"Dietary  Guidelines"  alone,  USDA  will 
not  reprint  this  publication. 

Last  year,  as  a  result  of  the  USDA 
reorganization  plan,  the  human  nutri- 
tion information  functions  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  human  nutrition  re- 
search activities.  At  a  recent  hearing 
of  my  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition  on 
this  issue.  I  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  decentralization  of  the  Human 
Nutrition  Center  would  decrease  the 
visibility  of  nutrition.  It  appears  that 
this  may  be  the  case  for  I  am  doubtful 
that  any  nutritional  publications  for 
the  general  public  will  surface  from 
USDA  during  this  administration,  ter- 
minating a  valued  tradition  of  several 
generations. 

In  closing,  let  me  ask  my  colleagues 
to  recall  the  severe  reductions  in  nutri- 
tion programs  this  legislative  body 
made  last  summer  to  meet  the  budget- 
ary desires  of  the  White  House.  Now. 
with  the  discovery  that  those  budget- 
ary figures  were  near  "magic,"  we 
must  not  continue  to  debit  the  same 
accounts  until  the  integrity  of  the 
food  assistance  and  the  nutrition  edu- 
cation programs  have  been  destroyed. 
The  good  health  of  tomorrow's  citi- 
zens from  adolescence  to  old  age  de- 
pends on  adequate  and  sound  nutri- 
tion policy  today.* 


OPPOSES  CHANGES  IN  CLEAN 
AIR  ACT 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24^  1982 

•  Mr.  AtrCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  endorsement  of  the 
motor  vehicle  emission  standards  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Salem  City 
Council  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation  to  op(>ose  any  changes  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  that  would  increase 
pollution  in  the  Salem  airshed. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  resolution 
and  commend  the  Salem  City  Council 
for  their  strong  statement. 

City  of  Salkm.  Oreg.. 

February  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Les  AuCoin. 
U.S.    House    0/    Representatives,    Cannon 

House    Office    Building,     Washington. 

B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  AoCoih:  It  is  the  City's  under- 
standing that  amendments  will  be  intro- 
duced to  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  which 
would  ease  the  motor  vehicle .  emission 
standards.  We  are  concerned  that  any  such 
amendment  would  have  a  negative  impact 
upon  the  Salem  airshed. 
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Relaxing  the  1983  federal  motor  vehicle 
emissions  standards  would  probably  not  im- 
mediately affect  Salem's  ability  to  achieve 
national  ambient  standards.  However,  once 
standards  are  met.  Salem  was  predicted  to 
maintain  compliance  because  all  new  vehi- 
cles entering  the  area  would  have  cleaner 
exhausts.  If  the  regulations  are  delayed  .and 
if  the  number  of  vehicles  in  the  area  grows 
rapidly  enough,  standards  could  be  exceed- 
ed again  at  some  future  time.  If  Salem 
caimot  maintain  standards  once  attained, 
then  more  affirmative  attainment  measures 
would  necessarily  be  taken.  Examples  of 
stricter  measures  used  in  other  areas  to 
reduce  pollutants  are:  control  of  commercial 
and  industrial  sources,  control  of  wood 
stoves,  vehicle  inspection  and  maintenance 
programs,  and  other  regulatory  controls  on 
transportation.  Air  quality  permits  for  new 
road  facilities  may  also  be  more  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Maintenance  of  the  present  schedule  for 
reduction  of  new  vehicle  emissions  would 
make  it  more  likely  that  air  quality  stand- 
ards would  be  met  this  year  and  maintained 
thereafter.'  At  our  meeting  of  February  16. 
1982.  the  City  Council  unanimously  adopted 
the  attached  resolution  urging  our  Congres- 
sional delegation  not  to  support  any 
changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  would 
increase  pollution  in  the  Salem  airshed.  We 
look  to  your  support  in  this  vital  public 
health  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Kent  L.  Aldrich,  Mayor. 

Attachment. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  adopted 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
nation's  air  resources  so  as  to  promote 
public  health  and  welfare:  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Salem  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  a  •non-attainment '  area  for 
carbon  monoxide  and  ozone,  two  of  the  cri- 
teria air  pollutants:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Implementation  Plan 
predicts  that  the  Salem  area  will  just  meet 
compliance  with  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  by  the  end  of  1982:  and 

Whereas,  the  Plan  relies  primarily  on  the 
replacement  of  the  Salem  area  vehicle  fleet 
with  vehicles  producing  lower  exhaust  emis- 
sions: and 

Whereas,  a  relaxation  in  future  vehicle 
emission  requirements  could  affect  Salem's 
ability  to  maintain  standards:  and 

Whereas,  carbon  monoxide  and  ozone 
have  been  proven  to  be  health  hazards:  and 

Whereas,  various  groups  are  proi>osing 
amendments  that  would  relax  vehicle  emis- 
sion requirements  and  therefore  could 
result  in  increased  air  pollution  in  the 
Salem  airshed: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Salem  City  Council  does  not  supr>ort  and 
urges  the  Oregon  Congressional  delegation 
to  not  support  any  changes  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  that  would  increase  pollution  in  the 
Salem  airshed. 

City  of  Salem. 
February  16.  1982.m 
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COAL  GASIFICATION 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  a  signifi- 
cant event  in  my  district  that  may 
have  implications  for  all  Americans. 
The  event  of  which  I  speak  is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  cool  water  coal  gasification 
program  to  move  forward  and  con- 
struct a  major  coal  gasification  plant. 
I  have  just  attended  ceremonies  for- 
malizing an  agreement  between  the 
program  and  a  Japanese  consortium  of 
companies  to  construct  and  operate  a 
commercial-scale  coal  gasification 
powerplant  in  Daggett,  Calif. 

The  cool  water  program  is  the  first 
U.S.  powerplant  based  on  modern  coal 
gasification  technology.  It  is  moving 
forward  on  private  initiative.  When 
operational  in  1984,  the  program  will 
provide  the  utility  industry  with  an  al- 
ternative means  of  producing  electrici- 
ty in  an  economically  and  environmen- 
tally acceptable  manner.  Operating  in 
California,  the  program  will  be  able  to 
convert  coal  to  a  clean  synthesis  gas 
for  the  production  of  electricity.  The 
process  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
most  stringent  environmental  require- 
ments in  the  Nation. 

The  addition  of  the  Japanese  consor- 
tium to  the  program  offers  interna- 
tional dimensions  for  the  application 
of  American-based  technology.  The 
consortium,  called  the  Japanese  cool 
water  program  partnership,  will  for- 
mally commit  $30  million  to  assist  in 
financing  the  $300  million  program. 
The  Jap£inese  partnership  is  composed 
of  the  Tokyo  Electric  Power  Co.,  the 
Central  Research  Institute  of  Electric 
Power  Industry,  Toshiba  CGP  Corp., 
which  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Toshiba  Corp.,  and  IHI  Coal  Gasifica- 
tion Project  Corp.,  which  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Ishikawajima- 
Harima  Heavy  Industries  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  importance  of  the  program  to 
the  Japanese  is  significant.  Japanese 
dependence  on  imported  foreign  oil 
underpins  their  consistent  efforts  to 
expand  their  energy  base  through  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  alternative 
fuels.  The  potential  of  the  program  to 
offer  an  alternative  means  of  generat- 
ing electricity  by  Japanese  utilities  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  over  20  rep- 
resentatives of  Japanese  industry  and 
government  are  expected  to  attend  the 
ceremonies. 

The  implications  of  the  program  to 
the  utility  industry  within  our  own 
country  are  similar.  The  U.S.  partici- 
pants are  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.,  Electric  Power  Research  Institute 
(EPRI),  Texaco,  Inc.,  Bechtel  Power 
Corp..    and    General    Electric    Corp.. 
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composed  of  seven  New  York  State 
utilities,  is  a  nonparticipating  sponsor. 

In  ever>'  way.  the  cool  water  pro- 
gram is  a  pioneer. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in  my 
district  and  faith  in  the  skills  of  these 
entrepeneurs  that  I  wish  the  cool 
water  program  the  best  success.* 


February  21  1982 


STEEL  IMPORTS  DISRUPTIVE  TO 
U.S.  JOBS.  ECONOMY 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982, 

m  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Reagan  administration  considers  a 
number  of  violations  of  U.S.  trade  laws 
and  international  agreements,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  two 
articles  discussing  the  specialty  steel 
industry  which  appears  in  the  January 
issue  of  33  Metal  Producing. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  point  out 
several  statistics  cited  by  Richard  P. 
Simmons,  president  of  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Steel  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons notes  that  160,000  tons  of  spe- 
cialty steel  products  were  imported  in 
1981.  If  this  tonnage  had  not  been  lost 
to  imports,  a  plant  employing  2,500 
and  3,500  people  would  have  had  to 
have  been  built  which  translates  into 
sales  of  $480  million  and  a  payroll  of 
between  $80  to  $100  million.  This  pay- 
roll would  have  generated  between  $25 
and  $30  million  in  Federal  income 
taxes  and  contributed  $12  million  to 
the  social  security  program.  I  believe 
that  these  figures  dramatically  indi- 
cate the  need  for  the  administration 
to  move  quickly  on  the  antidumping 
cases  before  them  and  to  strongly  en- 
force our  trade  laws. 

The  Whites  of  Their  Eyes 
(By  Joseph  L.  Mazel) 
By  every  acceptable  and  unbiased  stand- 
ard of  comparison.  America's  specialty  steel 
industry  takes  a  back  seat  to  no  one.  It 
ranks  with  the  best  and  is  far  superior  to 
the  majority  of  its  international  competi- 
tors. 

Specialty  steel.  American-style,  has  estab- 
lished and  sustained  a  definitive  policy  prac- 
ticing the  steady  outlay  of  capital  to  lieep 
its  facilities  modem.  And  it  boasts  an  envia- 
ble record  of  technological  "risk-taking" 
paying  off.  for  the  most  part,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  advanced  and  "breakthrough" 
processes  and  equipment. 

To  its  supreme  credit.  Specialty  Steel  USA 
has  also  i)umped  precious  and  hard-earned 
profits  into  research  and  development  ef- 
forts at  a  steadier  and  higher  percentage 
than  most  of  its  international  counterparts. 
This.  In  turn,  has  allowed  the  industry's  sci- 
entists and  technicians  to  test— and  in  some 
cases,  chart— the  waters  of  innovation  and 
create,  through  their  talents  and  knowl- 
edge. uniQue  and  increasingly  esoteric  alloy 
materials. 

Caught  In  the  current  recessionary  down- 
cycle  and  accompanying  dropoff  in  product 
demand,    the    nation's    stainless    and    tool 


steelmakers  are  drowning  under  the  surging 
flood  of  imports  lashing  these  shores. 
Charging  that  imports  are  illegal  and  unfair 
as  defined  by  all  US  and  international  trade 
laws,  the  industry  sees  foreign-made  special- 
ty steel  steadily  usurping  a  growing  share  of 
the  domestic  marketplace. 

And  their  fears  are  justifiable.  Proof  is  no 
further  away  than  the  latest  set  of  import 
penetration  statistics  (imports  as  a  percent- 
age of  domestic  consumption).  Recent  fig- 
ures reveal  that  foreign-made  steel  accounts 
for  almost  40%  of  America's  alloy  tool  and 
high-speed  steel  market,  slightly  under  21% 
of  the  stainless  steel  bar  market.  47%  of  the 
rod  market  and  slightly  less  than  b9'^c  of  the 
pipe  and  tubing  market. 

"We're  at  war. "  Richard  P.  Simmons, 
president.  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel.  Pitts- 
burgh, summarizes  the  situation  in  three 
words.  "We  are  unwilling  combatants  in  a 
trade  war  initiated  by  other  nations  to  serve 
their  own  political,  social  and  economic  pur- 
poses." 

Simmons  has  estimated  that  some  160.000 
tons  of  specialty  steel  products  were  import- 
ed in  1981.  Had  this  tonnage  not  been  lost  to 
imports,  he  explains,  a  plant  employing  be- 
tween 2500  and  3500  people  would  have  to 
be  built.  This  would  translate  into  addition- 
al sales  of  $480  million,  create  a  payroll  of 
between  $80  million  to  $100  million,  gener- 
ate between  $25  million  and  $30  million  in 
federal  income  taxes,  and  contribute  some 
$12  million  to  the  Social  Security  program. 

As  hypothetical  as  Mr.  Simmons'  160.000- 
tpy  specialty  mill  may  be,  the  message  it's 
intended  to  convey  couldn't  be  anymore 
real.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  surging 
imports  are  adversely  affecting  specialty 
steel's  role  as  a  producer  of  stainless  steel. 
The  actual  negative  impact  of  these  im- 
ports, of  course,  is  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
product  spectrum,  the  commodity  or 
"bread-and-butter"  items. 

While  considerably  less  exotic  than  their 
high  flying  cousins,  such  products  form  the 
base  or  foundation  from  which  the  industry 
can  grow.  They  are  common  garden  variety 
items  sold  in  tonnage  quantities  to  a  diverse 
marketplace. 

Staples,  these  products  generate  the  reve- 
nues and  financial  returns  the  industry 
must  have  if  It  is  to  continue  to  investigate 
and  develop  new  processes  and  products.  If 
the  country's  specialty  steel  industry  is  to 
continue  to  advance  alloy  technology  and 
pioneer  proprietary  materials,  a  sound  fi- 
nancial base  must  be  established  and  main- 
tained. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  stainless  steel 
marketplace  is  allowed  to  erode,  and  to 
erode  to  the  degree  already  indicated  by 
recent  import  penetration  statistics,  the  fi- 
nancial resource  base  so  necessary  to  the 
future  of  the  American  specialty  steel  indus- 
try will  wash  away  in  the  flood. 

The  consequences  are  chilling.  Not  only 
will  much  of  the  world's  alloy  development 
and  process  advancement  initiatives  grind  to 
a  halt,  but  the  challenge  and  status  of  fur- 
thering the  state  of  the  art  and  science  of 
specialty  steelmaking  will  be  left  to  some- 
one else. 

Four  and  a  half  years  ago  when  the  edi- 
tors of  33  Metal  Producing  first  took  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  American  specialty  indus- 
try. I  wrote  in  an  editorial,  "Success  ...  is 
the  only  agent  of  further  success,  which 
must  renew  Itself  in  continued  moderniza- 
tion, expansion,  development  and  even  in 
some  cases,  rationalization."  Since  that 
time,  the  domestic  stainless  and  tool  steel 
sector  has  stepped  up  its  capital  investments 
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and  research  and  development  budgets.  The 
promise  has  been  kept:  specialty  steel  is  an 
efficient,  competitive  and  technologically 
advanced  industry.  Now.  Washington  must 
keep  its  word.  Specialty  steel  must  be  per- 
mitted to  reap  the  rewards  of  being  truly 
competitive  and  to  sow  the  intitiatives  for 
further  harvest. 

The  Stage  Is  Set;  Will  Specialty  Steel 
Prevail? 

Given  the  opportunity  and  incentive,  the 
specialty  steel  industry  of  the  United  States 
will  act.  History  evidences  that  fact.  You 
need  look  no  further  than  the  past  decade 
when  the  sector  pumped  massive  amounts 
of  capital  into  new  facilities  and  advanced 
technology,  expenditures  all  keyed  to  en- 
hance productivity. 

Industry  leaders,  in  concert  or  one-on-one. 
boast  that  the  American  specialty  steel 
sector  stands  as  the  world  leader  in  technol- 
ogy, advanced  equipment  and  alloy  develop- 
ment. And  few.  if  any.  challenge  that  claim. 
In  fact,  a  plethora  of  studies,  among  them  a 
report  issued  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  of  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1980.  have  concluded  that  major  invest- 
ments in  advanced  technology— such  as  the 
argon  oxygen  decarburization  process  and 
continuous  casting— have  made  this  coun- 
try's stainless  and  tool  steel  community  a 
highly  competitive  industry. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  the  investments  made 
through  the  '70s  were  mandated  as  a  suniv- 
al  tactic  to  help  combat  the  tides  of  rising 
imports.  A  reoccurring  threat,  imports  are 
just  as  clear  and  present  a  danger  today  as 
they  were  in  1971  and  1972  when  the  indus- 
try filed  and  won  dumping  cases  against 
France  and  Sweden.  A  quick  perusal  of  the 
record  Indicates,  however,  that  duties  were 
neither  levied  nor  collected. 

In  1975,  the  nation's  specialty  steel  indus- 
try filed  and  won  its  landmark  201  Escape 
Clause  trade  case.  A  year  later.  President 
Gerald  Ford  established  quotas  covering  the 
majority  of  specialty  steel  imports  from 
members  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  Sweden  and  negotiated  an  or- 
derly marketing  agreement  with  the  Japa- 
nese. 

At  that  time,  the  industry  "promised" 
that  if  sanctions  were  indeed  Imposed 
against  imports,  it  would  make  the  required 
investments  to  modernize  and  attempt  to 
keep  price  increases  within  reason.  And  that 
pledge  was  kept.  The  record  shows  that  spe- 
cially steel  did  indeed  increase  its  capital  ex- 
penditures, raise  its  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets  and  pace  its  price  increases  at 
a  lower  rate  than  those  of  steels  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  sanctions. 

Since  1976,  for  example.  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Steel,  Pittsburgh,  has  accomplished 
what  it  characterizes  as  the  "most  signifi- 
cant technological  and  economic  changes 
that  have  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  company."  Added  to  A-L's  production 
corps  during  the  half-decade  since  then 
were  argon  oxygen  decarburization  units,  a 
continuous  caster  and  induction  furnaces, 
which  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  cost  of 
producing  iron  to  supply  the  EOF  and  a 
myriad  of  other  improvements.  More  than 
$100  million  was  invested  to  reduce  costs, 
enhance  quality  and  maintain  technical 
leadership.  And  Allegheny  Ludlum  was  not 
alone. 

As  part  of  an  aggressive  $400-million  in- 
vestment program  geared  to  expand  capac- 
ity by  50%.  officials  for  Carpenter  Technol- 
ogy, Reading,  Pa,  announced  plans  last 
summer  relating  to  three  major  projects  to- 
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taling  some  $165  million.  Included  are  a 
$112-million  hot  strip  mill  to  be  installed  at 
CarTech's  Reading.  Pa,  plant,  a  $46.4-mil- 
lion  GFM  Model  SX65  rotary  forging  ma- 
chine and  additional  melting  equipment 
(two  VARs  and  two  ESRs)  also  slated  for  in- 
stallation at  Reading,  and  a  $6.6-million  fin- 
ishing facility  at  its  Bridgeport.  Conn,  plant. 
"When  this  expansion  effort  is  completed." 
Paul  R.  Roedel.  president  and  CEO.  com- 
ments, "our  specialty  metal  manufacturing 
facilities  for  our  product  forms  will  be 
among  the  most  sophisticated  in  the  free 
world." 

At  Washington  Steel.  Washington.  Pa. 
President  Robert  E.  Heaton  cites  the  instal- 
lation of  a  continuous  slab  caster,  hot  strip 
mill  and  an  AOD  vessel.  Just  two  months 
ago.  the  company  started  up  a  new  anneal 
and  pickle  line  which  has  already  improved 
production  efficiency,  added  much  needed 
finishing  capacity  and  boosted  product  qual- 
ity. 

Meanwhile,  in  Midland.  Pa.  the  Crucible 
Stainless  and  Alloy  Div  of  Colt  Industries 
installed  a  pair  of  ultra-high-power  electric 
furnaces  to  replace  its  blast  furnace  and 
coke  ovens.  ""Each  85  kVA  EF  features  a 
170-t  capacity  and  is  computer  controlled." 
Charles  Kurcina,  senior  vice  president,  man- 
ufacturing services,  explains.  The  division  is 
currently  installing  a  $2  million  strain-draw 
furnace  for  quenching  and  tempering  hot 
rolled  bar  products. 

Further  north— in  Syracuse.  NY.  to  be 
exact— Warren  T.  Bickerton.  president.  Cru- 
cible Specialty  Metals  Div.  reports  the  pro- 
ductivity thrust  there  has  focused  on  vari- 
ous bar  finishing  improvements— sp>ecifical- 
ly  centerless  grinding— geared  to  improve 
quality  and  increase  output.  One  of  the  sec- 
tor's smaller  members,  Braeburn  Alloy 
Steel,  a  division  of  Continental  Copper  & 
Steel  Industries,  Inc.  Lower  Burrell.  Pa,  has 
also  been  pounding  the  expenditures  trail. 
The  major  installation  added  there  is  a  high 
speed  billet  coating  line.  According  to  Hugo 
G.  Becker,  president,  the  line  uses  arc- 
sprayed  aluminum  to  prevent  decarburiza- 
tion in  bar  rolling  and  annealing  and  there- 
by significantly  improves  the  billet-to-finish 
bar  yields.  Becker  estimates  the  line  has 
lifted  yields  7  to  10%. 

MANAGEMENT  PHILOSOPHY:  CONTINUITY  AND 
CHANGE 

Basic  management  philosophy  governing 
the  dynamics  and  direction  of  Specialty 
Steel  USA  did  and  didn't  change  during  the 
decade  of  the  ^Os.  Traditionally,  the  domes- 
tic specialty  steel  sector  has  been  acknowl- 
edged as  quicker  to  adopt  new  technology 
than  Its  counterparts  In  the  carbon  steel 
arena.  This  has  not  changed. 

Reasons  cited  to  explain  this  character 
trait  vary  considerably.  William  E.  Lusby. 
manager,  strategic  planning.  Stainless  Steel 
Div,  Armco  Inc,  Baltimore,  Md,  for  Instance, 
attributes  the  sector's  high  speed  technolo- 
gy adoption  rate  to  the  rapid  growth  in 
demand  for  specialty  steels  here  in  the  US 
and  the  industry's  response  to  the  profit  op- 
portunity such  a  swell  presents. 

Claude  F.  Kronk,  vice  president,  specialty 
steels,  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel.  Pittsburgh. 
sees  it  another  way.  "In  many  cases. "  Kronk 
contends,  "corporations  In  the  specialty 
steel  Industry  are  Involved  exclusively  in 
this  business;  they  are  not  subsidiaries  or  di- 
visions of  larger  corporations.  Within  those 
organizations,"  he  continues,  "capital  is  usu- 
ally used  for  expanding  and  upgrading  ex- 
isting specialty  steel  facilities  rather  than 
having  to  compete  with  capital  projects 
from  totally  different  businesses." 
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Relative  size  and  a  tight  focus  on  goals 
also  won  their  fair  share  of  mentions. 
"Technical  support  for  the  mill  has  always 
been  more  closely  aligned  with  pinpointed 
targets  within  the  market.  "  Edward  J.  Dulls, 
president.  Crucible  Research  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh, comments.  "Smaller  volume  from 
generally  smaller  facilities  has  meant  faster 
implementation  of  change  in  both  product 
and  process  Change  is  easier  to  implement 
in  the  specialty  steel  industry."  Dulis  rea- 
sons. Initial  capital  investment  for  develop- 
ing specialty  products  and  processes  is  gen- 
erally smaller  simply  because  the  operation 
is  likely  to  be  smaller,"  he  says,  "at  least  at 
the  outset." 

Change  comes  in  a  number  of  guises,  not 
all  inferlng  innovation.  "The  industry  is  be- 
ginning to  shake-out.  and  a  degree  of  spe- 
cialization is  becoming  more  dominant." 
John  L.  Stewart,  senior  vice  president.  Cy- 
clops Corp..  Pittsburgh,  addresses  the  re- 
structuring of  the  domestic  specialty  steel 
sector.  At  one  time.'"  he  reflects,  "we  were 
proud  to  make  any  alloy  in  any  form  for 
any  market  for  any  application.  We  took  on 
any  challenge  that  came  down  the  road."' 

Seconding  that  notion  is  Alan  M.  Smith, 
president.  Universal-Cyclops  Specialty  Steel. 
"What  has  been  going  on  subconsciously 
has  developed  into  a  very  conscious  move- 
ment." Smith  comes  straight  to  the  point. 
"Inherent  weaknesses  in  organization,  facili- 
ties and  capabilities  are  all  bemg  examined. 
Instead  of  the  supermarket  approach."  he 
contends,  each  company  is  moving  down  a 
separate  path  towards  specialization.  The 
total  overlap  of  products  between  compa- 
nies is  becoming  minimal.  You  sort  of  have 
vertical  product  towers  rather  than  a  pyra- 
mid pattern."  Smith  analogizes. 

Shake-out.  of  course,  doesn't  always  mean 
specialization.  It  can  also  reflect  a  compa- 
ny's decision  to  withdraw  from  the  market- 
place entirely.  Late  last  year,  for  example. 
Bethlehem  Steel.  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  a  major 
tool  steel  producer,  announced  its  decision 
to  completely  withdraw  from  that  particu- 
lar market.  Imports  were  cited  as  the  over- 
riding reason.  Then  there's  restructuring  via 
acquisition,  a  la  the  Stainless  Steel  Div  of 
McLouth  Steel.  Detroit.  Mich.,  which  was 
recently  purchased  by  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel.  According  to  J&L's  Kronk.  the  addi- 
tion of  the  McLouth  facility  (which  is 
known  as  the  Detroit  Plant)  will  allow  the 
Pittsburgh-based  steelmaker  to  become 
more  deeply  involved  in  strip  production. 

imports:  once  more  with  feeling 

Reminiscent  in  tone  and  substance  of  the 
trade  situation  suffered  through  the  early 
1970s,  today's  struggle  against*  imports  is 
nonetheless  threatening  for  being  familiar. 
Charges  of  dumping  and  unfair  and  illegal 
imports  fill  the  air  as  they  did  a  decade  ago. 
"When  the  quotas  expired  in  February. 
1980."  Allegheny  Ludlum's  Simmons  recalls, 
"the  imports  of  specitilty  steel  sheet,  strip 
and  plate  continued  to  decline.  In  fact,  in 
1980."  he  continues,  "imports  of  these  prod- 
ucts reached  the  lowest  levels  they"ve  been 
in  fifteen  years  and  at  a  time  when  we  had 
no  protection  whatsoever.  As  a  clear  meas- 
ure of  our  ability  to  compete,  coupled  with 
the  foreign  producers"  charge  that  they 
weren't  going  to  ship  their  product  to  the 
US  because  the  price  was  too  low."  Simmons 
explains,  "imports  were  held  in  check." 

Then,  the  familiar  lament.  "When  the 
economies  turned  down  around  the  world." 
Simmons  says,  "the  Europeans  and.  to  some 
degree,  the  developing  nations,  once  again 
intended  to  use  our  markets  to  export  their 
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unemployment."  The  charge  by  the  special- 
ty steel  industry  Is  simple:  unfair  imports 
through  dumping  or  subsidies  by  foreign 
governments  are  systematiclally  destroying 
this  competitive  and  efficient  sector  of 
American  industry. 

"If  we  are  efficient,  if  we  are  technologi- 
cally advanced,  if  we  are  competitive,"  Sim- 
mons asks  rhetorically,  "will  we  be  success- 
ful? Should  we  Invest?  If  we  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  less  efficient  not  the  more  ef- 
ficient, would  we  Invest?" 

While  the  Industry  ponders  the  question 
of  investment,  it.  too,  is  being  pondered  as 
an  investment.  It  has  happened  before  and 
it  could  happen  again.  Corporate  takeovers 
of  additional  specialty  steel  concerns  by  a 
larger  company  and/or  nonsteel  producer 
loom  as  very  real  possibilities. 

How  will  the  specialty  steel  sector  of  the 
year  2000  compare  to  its  1982  predecessor? 
There  are  those  who  predict  a  deeper  transi- 
tion, a  sea-change,  of  sorts,  brought  about 
by  the  interplay  of  positive  factors  ranging 
from  quotas  and  market  stability  to  healthy 
profits.  "The  larger  will  get  larger,"  one 
knowledgeable  specialty  steel  executive  pre- 
dicts, "several  of  us  will  be  absorbed  by 
other  specialty  steelmakers  and  there'll  be 
takeovers." 

Any  way  you  cut  it.  the  future  of  Special- 
ty Steel  USA  is  written  in  change  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  technology  it  adopts  and  the 
marketplace  it  serves,  but  also  in  the  basic 
structure  of  the  industry  itself.  Transition  is 
definitely  the  watchword  of  the  '80s.* 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  LEGISLATION: 
WHERE  IS  THE  BOTTLENECK? 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OP  TENNESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  15.  1981,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  reported  to 
this  body  legislation.  H,R.  5016,  to  es- 
tablish the  policy  and  resolve  the  po- 
litical issues  concerning  the  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste.  The  need 
for  Congress  to  pass  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation is  vital  if  we  truly  want  to  see 
the  issue  resolved.  However,  this  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  similar  nuclear  waste 
legislation,  has  apparently  run  into  a 
bottleneck. 

Bills  dealing  with  the  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  issue  are  usually  re- 
ferred to  three  committees:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  H.R.  5016  was  jointly 
referred  to  these  committees  while  an- 
other nuclear  waste  bill  under  serious 
scrutiny,  H.R.  3809.  was  referred  joint- 
ly to  the  Interior  and  Energy  Commit- 
tees with  a  sequential  referral  likely  to 
be  given  to  the  Science  Committee. 
Hopefully,  our  three  committees  can 
be  expected  to  work  out  a  single  bill 
for  floor  consideration  once  all  three 
committees  have  reported  some  kind 
of  nuclear  waste  legislation. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Interior  and 
Energy  Committees  have  publicly  an- 
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nounced  their  willingness  and  commit- 
ment to  moving  nuclear  waste  legisla- 
tion. However,  to  date,  their  staffs 
have  not  been  able  to  turn  out  a  draft 
substitute  fo  H.R.  3809  that  is  uni- 
formly acceptable  to  their  chairmen 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
Interior.  The  nuclear  industry  has  also 
been  unsatisfied  with  the  provisions  in 
the  proposed  substitutes. 

Although  the  Interior  Committee 
has  acted  In  subcommittee  and  held 
full  co.Timlttee  sessions,  final  action 
has  proved  to  be  elusive  despite  Chair- 
man Udall's  deep  commitment  to  a 
bill.  Several  full  conunittee  markup 
sessions  have  been  scheduled  and 
then,  unfortunately,  canceled  at  -the 
last  minute  because  of  the  lack  of  con- 
sensus around  the  latest  draft  substi- 
tute. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  apparently  run  into  a  real  bot- 
tleneck in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Power  despite  the  full 
committee  chairman's  identification  of 
nuclear  waate  as  one  of  his  top  legisla- 
tive priorities.  Even  if  an  agreement  is 
finally  worked  out  among  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  Member  of 
the  Interior  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee,  the 
Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
may  still  not  be  ready  to  act  on  the 
"agreed  upon"  draft.  Negotiations  on 
the  legislative  language  have  not  yet 
begun  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Energy  Committee, 
who.  ironically,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  and  constructive  players  in 
the  nuclear  waste  issue  during  the 
97th  Congress.  I  must  ask  why  is  so 
much  time  being  wasted  on  drafting 
new  proposals  that  will  probably  not 
be  adopted  in  both  committees?  This 
approach  ia  beginning  to  sound  like  a 
prescription  for  delay. 

I  want  to  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Interior  and  Energy 
Committees  to  begin  to  press  for  seri- 
ous action  on  the  nuclear  waste  issue. 
If  total  agreement  on  a  bill  cannot  be 
reached  prior  to  markup,  then  legisla- 
tion representing  the  primary  areas  of 
agreement  should  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  amendment  tn  the  committees. 
The  committees  can  then  work  their 
will  on  the  controversial  provisions  in 
a  timely  and  orderly  fashion.  Since  ne- 
gotiations must  take  place  after  each 
committee  reports  such  legislation  in 
order  that  a  compromise  bill  can  be 
considered  in  an  orderly  manner,  full 
agreement  prior  to  committee  action  is 
not  essential.  If  some  limited  agree- 
ment is  not  reached  soon,  there  will  be 
insufficient  time  to  negotiate  a  com- 
promise bill  and  procedure  to  bring 
this  Issue  before  the  full  House.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  to  note  that  certain 
groups  would  actually  prefer  inaction 
on  this  issue  as  a  way  to  stop  the  nu- 
clear option. 
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Nuclear  waste  is  a  critical  national 
issue  and  one  that  affects  all  Members 
of  this  body,  many  of  whom  have  en- 
couraged the  leswiership  of  the  three 
committees  to  take  timely  action. 
Your  continued  encouragement  and 
support  is  necessary  if  you  are  to  be 
permitted  to  address  this  issue  in  this 
Congress.  I  will  continue  to  keep  my 
colleagues  apprised  of  the  situation; 
and  if  timely  progress  does  not  occur,  I 
will  seek  your  support  for  an  appropri- 
ate resolution  to  bring  this  legislation 
to  the  floor.* 


THE  DUTCH  ARE  AMERICA'S 
OLDEST  FRIENDS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  19,  1782.  the  Netherlands  offi- 
cially recognized  the  diplomatic  cre- 
dentials of  John  Adams,  thereby  es- 
tablishing formal  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  new  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 
On  April  19,  1982,  that  relationship 
will  be  200  years  old— the  longest  such 
relationship  between  our  Nation  and 
any  foreign  country. 

On  that  day  Her  Royal  Highness 
Queen  Beatrix  of  the  Netherlands  will 
be  in  Washington,  D.C.,  together  with 
the  Honorable  William  Dyess,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  and 
other  prominent  Dutch  citizens. 

In  order  to  help  celebrate  that  spe- 
cial day  in  our  relationship  with  our 
Dutch  friends  I  have  introduced  a  res- 
olution to  proclaim  April  19.  1982,  as 
Dutch-American  Friendship  Day.  I 
hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  this  commemoration.* 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA,  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS,  AND  OTHER 
INTERNATIONAL  BALDERDASH 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1982 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  an  excellent  column  by 
one  of  America's  wisest  pundits.  Jack 
Kilpatrick,  to  anyone  interested  in 
preserving  our  liberties  and  our  free 
enterprise  system.  In  recent  weeks, 
our  U.N.  Ambassador,  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rlck,  has  referred  to  that  body  as  "a 
very  dismal  show,"  at  which  conflicts 
are  made  worse,  rather  than  resolved. 
She  has  questioned,  as  we  all  should, 
whether  U.S.  taxpayers  should  be  sup- 
porting this  anti-American  rogues  gal- 
lery to  the  tune  of  $5  million  a  day. 
And    Mayor    Koch    has    rightly    de- 
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nounced  the  United  Nations  for  its  hy- 
pocrisy and  immorality. 

Our  Government  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  International 
organizations  or  treaties  f.'hich  serve 
only  to  constrain  the  freedom  of 
American  citizens  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  governments  or  international 
bureaucrats.  For  this  reason.  I  utterly 
oppose  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  consponsored 
Mr.  McDonald's  bill,  H.R.  3861,  to  ter- 
minate U.S.  support  for  the  United 
Nations,  and  direct  It  to  leave  our 
country.  The  IMF  and  the  World 
Bank  are  just  as  bad:  International 
merchants  of  debt,  living  off  the  "fat" 
of  Third  World  poverty. 

The  United  States  must  stop  paying 
lipservlce  to  the  Idea  of  a  "new  Inter- 
national order."  Our  Nation  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  individual 
liberty  and  constitutionally  limited 
government.  We  should  never  submit 
to  the  dictates  of  a  supranational  gov- 
ernment. I  am,  quite  frankly,  per- 
plexed by  the  administration's  willing- 
ness to  continue  negotiations  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  ceding  the 
rights  of  Americans  under  our  Consti- 
tution to  International  redlstributlve 
and  plaiming  agencies. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  Is  a  clas- 
sic case  of  the  conniving  that  goes  on 
between  governments  to  deprive  indi- 
viduals the  world  over  of  their  free- 
dom and  prosperity.  International 
plaiming  and  control  is  no  less  a 
threat  to  our  liberties  when  it  is  done 
in  the  name  of  "international  justice." 
or  on  the  basis  of  some  specious  notion 
of  fairness. 

Mr.  Kllpatrick's  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  19.  1982] 

The  Hell  With  the  Law  or  the  Sea 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  papers  on  Jan.  30  were  full  of  Gen. 
Dozier's  release  and  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
centennial,  with  the  result  that  no  one  paid 
much  attention  to  a  lamentable  announce- 
ment from  the  White  House.  The  announce- 
ment was  to  this  effect:  the  United  States 
will  resume  its  participation  In  negotiating  a 
treaty  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

The  president  made  it  clear — as  clear  as 
the  opaque  amenities  of  diplomacy  will 
permit— that  we  probably  will  not  be  partici- 
pating much  longer.  Ambassador  James  L. 
Malone  will  go  to  the  United  Nations  on 
March  8  for  sessions  that  are  scheduled  to 
run  through  April  30.  but  unless  the  princi- 
pal sponsors  of  this  long-winded  lunacy  are 
prepared  to  accept  drastic  revisions.  Malone 
might  as  well  catch  the  next  shuttle  home. 

Maybe  Reagan  should  be  commended  for 
his  patience  and  praised  for  his  restraint.  It 
is  hard  to  say.  He  might  better  have  cleared 
the  air  with  a  thunderclap  appraisal  of  the 
pending  draft  convention:  I  say  it's  spinach, 
the  president  might  have  said,  and  I  say  the 
hell  with  it. 

The  draft  convention  is  indeed  spinach.  It 
is  the  indigestible  product  of  19  years  of 
cud-chewing  by  the  bovine  idealists  and 
predatory  beasts  that  roam  the  pastures  of 
Geneva    and    New    York.    Their    proposed 
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treaty,  as  one  commentator  has  observed, 
contemplates  the  greatest  territorial  grab 
since  Genghis  Khan  set  loose  his  Tatar 
hordes.  The  U.S.  Senate  would  agree  to  uni- 
versal abortion  before  it  would  ratify  this 
treaty  in  Its  present  form. 

Have  a  look.  The  draft  is  composed  of  17 
parts.  320  articles  and  8  annexes.  The  text 
runs  to  175  pages  of  single-spaced  type- 
script. A  preamble  echoes  the  platitudes  of 
the  old  World  Federalists.  The  sponsors 
want  only  to  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
"a  just  and  equitable  international  econom- 
ic order." 

Just?  Equitable?  Come  now.  The  treaty 
would  create  an  International  Sea-Bed  Au- 
thority, based  in  Jamaica,  with  title  to  all 
the  sea-beds  of  the  planet  Earth.  The  Au- 
thority would  have  an  Assembly,  a  Council 
and  a  Secretariat:  there  also  would  be  a  new 
International  Tribunal  on  Law  of  the  Sea. 

Every  member  nation  would  belong  to  the 
Assembly.  Every  nation  would  have  one 
vote.  The  United  States  would  have  the 
same  voice  accorded  Qatar.  Sri  Lanka  and 
the  Solomon  Islands.  The  Assembly  would 
be  the  "supreme  organ"  of  the  Authority, 
but  for  everyday  purposes  the  Council 
would  be  running  the  store. 

Curious  thing  about  the  Council.  It  would 
have  36  members.  The  Soviet  bloc  would  be 
guaranteed  at  least  three  of  these  seats.  Can 
you  guess  how  many  would  be  guaranteed 
to  the  United  States?  Try  to  guess.  Close 
your  eyes.  Think  hard.  Right!  The  answer  is 
that  no  seat  would  be  guaranteed  to  the 
United  States.  But  who  would  pay  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  costs?  Right  again!  Uncle 
Chump!  Contributions  would  be  "based 
upon  the  scale  used  for  the  regular  budget 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Under  this  treaty,  an  "Enterprise"  would 
l)e  created.  Like  everything  else,  the  Enter- 
prise would  benefit  all  mankind,  but  it 
would  especially  benefit  all  mankind  of  the 
Third  World  nations.  It  would  benefit  them 
in  this  fashion:  an  American  mining  consor- 
tium would  raise  millions  of  dollars  in  cap- 
ital, apply  for  permission  to  explore  a 
couple  of  likely  sites,  and  perhaps  eventual- 
ly get  the  word  to  go  ahead.  If  the  explora- 
tion proved  fruitful,  the  Enterprise  would 
appropriate  the  better  of  the  two  sites, 
along  with  all  the  technology  the  consorti- 
um had  developed. 

In  the  next  step,  the  miner  would  have  to 
get  a  production  authorization,  fixing  limits 
on  the  kind  and  volume  of  minerals  that 
could  be  brought  to  the  surface— but  never 
mind.  The  treaty  goes  on  and  on.  If  Lewis 
Carroll  had  written  Alice  in  the  Sea-Bed.  he 
could  not  have  contrived  a  more  preposter- 
ous scenario.  Only  60  signatories  are  re- 
quired for  ratification.  Unless  the  Senate 
has  lost  Its  collective  mind,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  among  them.* 


PANAMA  CANAL  ACT  NEEDS 
IMPROVEMENT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  experience 
and  testimony  before  the  Panama 
Canal  Subcommittee  during  the  first 
phase  of  the  1977  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties indicate  the  need  to  amend  Public 
Law  96-70  to  facilitate  U.S.  manage- 
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ment  and  operation  of  the  canal  until 
the  year  2000. 

The  treaty-mandated  30-month 
period  to  provide  for  the  orderly  tran- 
sition to  the  full  application  of  Pana- 
manian law  in  Panama  ends  on  March 
31.  1982.  But  the  treaty  also  mandates 
that  the  United  States  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  manage,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  canal  until  December  31,  1999. 
when  the  treaty  terminates.  Further- 
more, from  1990  to  1999.  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  U.S.  Government  agency 
charged  with  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  canal  will  be  a  Panamanian  na- 
tional. In  the  year  2000,  the  canal 
must  be  turned  over  to  Panama  in  op- 
erating condition,  free  of  Hens  and 
debts. 

To  help  assure  the  U.S.  responsibil- 
ities are  exercised  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
joined  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Mr.  Jones,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Panama  Canal /OCS.  Mr.  Hubbard,  in 
introducing  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979. 

While  our  bill  Is  not  as  comprehen- 
sive as  that  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration late  last  year.  It  contains  those 
provisions  which  are  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate in  light  of  our  experience  to 
date  under  the  treaty.  In  addition  it 
amends  or  repeals  provisions  of  law 
which  in  their  present  form  are  appli- 
cable only  during  the  transition 
period,  eliminates  provisions  in  Public 
Law  96-70  which  have  been  accom- 
plished and  are  now  obsolete,  and  re- 
peals the  Canal  Zone  Code. 

I  believe  the  most  significant  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  specifies  that  the  au- 
thority vested  by  Public  Law  96-70  in 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  be  delegated  to  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  and  not  be  redele- 
gated  by  that  officer. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  in  1979  felt  strongly  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  retain 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  canal 
in  view  of  his  duties  concerning  the 
protection  and  defense  of  the  canal 
under  the  treaties'  provisions.  It  is  not 
appropriate  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  for  foreign  na- 
tionals—the Panamanian  members  of 
the  Supervisory  Board,  the  Deputy 
Administrator  until  1990,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  Adminis- 
trator beginning  In  1990— to  exercise 
the  authority  granted  to  the  President 
by  Congress. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  that  all  costs 
of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
canal  be  covered  in  the  tolls  formula, 
and  improves  the  accounting  and  au- 
diting provisions  to  facilitate  the  audit 
report  to  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

In  addition,  it  provides  for  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
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Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  over 
cases  transferred  from  the  Canal  Zone 
courts  or  over  offenses  in  Panama 
committed  by  persons  subjects  to  U.S. 
law.  This  section  is  included  because 
the  1977  treaty  provides  no  basis  for 
continued  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  a 
U.S.  court  in  Panama  after  the  end  of 
the  transition  period  on  March  31. 
1982. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  drastic  alter- 
ations in  the  structure  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission.  Rather,  we  need  to 
continue  building  a  solid  foundation  to 
assure  that  the  canal  functions  as  it 
has  over  the  past  75  years.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  is  designed  to 
maintain  canal  service  and  provide  for 
congressional  oversight  and  control  of 
the  canal's  management. 

Congressional  control  is  needed  be- 
cause of  a  number  of  developments 
which  could  threaten  the  financial  via- 
bility of  the  canal.  For  example,  the 
additional  payments  to  Panama  man- 
dated by  the  treaties  amounting  to 
some  $100  million  per  year— compared 
to  a  total  annuity  to  Panama  for  the 
period  1952  through  1977  of  $11.5  mil- 
lion—could raise  tolls  to  the  point 
where  other  transportation  alterna- 
tives could  become  more  attractive. 
Competing  modes  of  transport  such  as 
the  trans-Panama  oil  pipeline  and  a 
Mexican  "land  bridge"  are  becoming 
available.  The  increasing  use  of  ships 
too  large  to  transit  the  canal  combine 
with  these  other  factors  to  jeopardize 
the  canal's  ability  to  sustain  itself  fi- 
nancially. Competition  for  the  interna- 
tional transportation  dollar  is  siphon- 
ing off  revenues  from  the  Panama 
Canal;  in  fact,  a  projected  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  deficit  and  the  need  for  a 
toll  increase  on  October  1,  1982,  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  trans-Panama 
pipeline  to  carry  Alaska  North  Slope 
(ANS)  oil. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  pressure  to 
make  improvements  to  the  canal.  In 
fact,  the  Commission's  1983  budget 
provides  for  completion  of  practically 
all  of  the  pending  small  improvement 
projects  to  increase  the  canal's  capac- 
ity. Those  improvements  since  the 
treaties  entered  into  force  include 
high-mast  lighting  at  Gatun  and 
Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  procurement  of 
additional  locomotives  and  towboats, 
construction  of  a  new  tie-up  station, 
and  continuation  of  a  project  to 
deepen  the  "cut"  to  37  feet.  What  lies 
ahead  are  potential  major  improve- 
ments such  as  widening  of  the  cut, 
dredging  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ap- 
proaches, and  the  so-called  sea-level 
canal  which  includes  alternatives  such 
as  the  third  set  of  locks.  These  are 
major  water  projects.  Before  any  deci- 
sion is  made  to  proceed  with  any 
project  of  this  magnitude.  Congress 
must  determine  whether  it  is  needed, 
and  who  is  going  to  pay  for  it.  In 
reaching  this  decision,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  in 
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mind  that  the  treaty  calls  for  a  debt- 
free  final  transfer  of  the  canal  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  in  the  year  2000. 

During  the  Senate  treaty  ratifica- 
tion process,  a  promise  was  made  that 
the  net  taxpayer  cost  to  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers over  the  life  of  the  treaty  would  be 
kept  to  an  absolute  minimum.  Consid- 
ering the  increasing  numbers  of  trans- 
portation alternatives  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  payments  to  Panama  re- 
quired by  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties, 
the  requirement  that  the  canal  be 
turned  over  to  Panama  in  the  year 
2000  debt  free,  whether  Congress  can 
stand  by  its  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  canal  will  be  self- 
sufficient  and  will  be  operated  and 
maintained  at  no  additional  expense 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

Thus,  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Panama  Canal/OCS  Subcom- 
mittee, I  would  welcome  the  views  of 
my  colleagues  as  the  Panama  Canal 
legislation  is  considered.* 


NO  EASY  ANSWERS 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  24.  1982 
•  Mr.   ROBINSON.   Mr.  Speaker,,  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Progress    of    Charlottesville.    Va.,    on 
February  21,  contains  an  instructive 
message  that  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

No  Easy  Answers 

These  are  truly  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
Unemployment  is  high,  interest  rates  are 
stratospheric,  manufacturing  is  sick,  the 
auto  industry  seems  close  to  terminal— and 
innation,  while  staggered,  isn't  knocked  out 
yet.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  we  heard  that 
things  won't  improve  anytime  soon. 

As  usual,  the  president  is  being  blamed  for 
it  all.  His  nastier  critics  are  comparing 
President  Reagan  to  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  the  helm  as  this 
country  left  a  boom  and  slid  into  a  depres- 
sion. It  is  a  far-fetched  comparison;  Mr. 
Reagan,  even  if  all  his  budget  cuts  were  en- 
acted, would  still  preside  over  a  federal  gov- 
ernment that  provides  vastly  greater  social 
services  than  were  envisioned  even  under 
the  New  Deal. 

Is  Ronald  Reagan  reacting  to  a  boom-and- 
bust  businesB  cycle  the  same  way  that  Her- 
bert Hoover  did?  Hardly.  Even  If  he  wanted 
to,  he  couldn't.  Mr.  Hoover,  a  believer  in 
capitalism,  coped  mostly  by  inaction:  given 
time,  the  system  would  heal  itself.  Mr. 
Reagan,  also  a  believer,  is  trying  to  dig  the 
system  out  from  under  layers  of  bureaucra- 
cy and  government  interference  built  up 
over  many  years. 

His  digging  isn't  as  deep  as  it  might 
appear,  except  to  those  who  have  come  to 
expect  government  to  cure  all  ills.  Mr. 
Reagan  proposes  to  trim  spending  to  a  level 
where  one  in  every  12  Americans  will  get 
food  stamps  where  federal  housing  aid  will 
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be  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  five 
years  ago.  and  where  Social  Service  and 
Medicare  spending  will  have  nearly  doubled 
in  four  years. 

Another  comparison  may  be  instructive. 
Like  Mr.  Reagan.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  came  to  office  (somewhat  later  in 
the  boom-and-bust  cycle)  determined  to 
change  the  system.  His  "tinkering."  as  some 
called  it,  was  often  criticized  in  terms  equal- 
ly as  cynical  as  "voodoo  economics." 

FDR  had  an  engaging  style,  much  as  Mr. 
Reagan  does— and  he  used  it  some  time  to 
continue  urging  people  to  keep  the  faith 
while  he  tried  first  one  thing,  then  another. 
His  early  remedies  were  much  like  the  cur- 
rent president's:  broad  budget  cuts,  some  of 
them  painful  to  individuals.  They  failed:  he 
changed  course. 

In  the  end.  New  Deal  policies  had  kept 
people  from  going  hungry— just  as  food 
stamps  and  welfare  programs  do  today— but 
World  War  II  cured  the  economy. 

Mr.  Reagan  inherits  a  more  complex  prob- 
lem thJin  did  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Business  today 
cannot  borrow  for  expansion,  and  create 
jobs,  without  competing  with  a  titanic 
debtor,  the  federal  government,  and  putting 
added  pressure  on  interest  rates.  Many  gov- 
ernment and  corporate  costs  are  now  in- 
dexed to  inflation;  they  rise  inexorably  as 
prices  do.  Many  Americans  are  unemployed 
because  the  world  has  shrunk  and  foreign 
workers  have  taken  their  jobs— but  the 
president  has  to  remember  that  once  before, 
when  imports  were  excluded  from  U.S.  mar- 
kets, the  action  helped  spread  the  Great  De- 
pression around  the  world. 

It  took  Mr.  Roosevelt  eight  years— and  a 
war— to  steer  the  economy  back  to  health. 
President  Reagan  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
do  the  job  in  a  few  months.  Part  of  the  per- 
ceived problem  today  is  that  Americans 
think  a  president  is  some  deus  ex  machina. 
a  god  who  can,  and  should,  descend  onto 
center  stage  and  make  things  right  with  a 
few  deft  maneuvers.  Presidents  can  influ- 
ence the  economy,  given  time  and  a  bit  of 
luck,  but  the  actions  of  more  than  200  mil- 
lion Americans  are  the  collective  force  that 
ultimately  moves  it.« 


RECOMMITTING  TO  HOUSING 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  50  years  the  United  States  has 
had  a  national  housing  policy.  That 
policy  said  it  was  the  goal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  encourage,  aid 
and  reward  private  homeownership. 
That  policy  said  that  it  was  a  right  of 
all  Americans  to  enjoy  safe,  decent, 
and  affordable  housing. 

For  50  years,  that  national  housing 
policy  has  worked  with  unparalleled 
success.  But  now  there  are  those  that 
say  housing  has  been  coddled.  Over- 
night, they  have  reduced  housing  from 
"sacred  cow"  to  "sacrificial  lamb. " 

President  Reagan  should  be  compli- 
mented for  his  move  to  make  regula- 
tory changes  to  free  private  pension 
funds  for  mortgages. 
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Now  it  looks  as  though  that  move  is 
stalled.  I  have  just  written  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  which  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Raymond  Donovan, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Donovan:  The  housing 
industry  in  this  nation  is  on  its  knees,  and  it 
got  there  because  of  high  interest  rates. 

One  cause  of  high  interest  rates  is  crowd- 
ing in  private  capital  markets  which  has 
dried  up  funds  for  affordable  mortgages. 
This  effectively  has  denied  millions  of 
American  families  the  opportunity  to  realize 
their  dream  of  homeownership. 

We  can  relieve  the  credit  crunch  for  hous- 
ing by  tapping  the  $600  billion  pool  of  pri- 
vate pension  funds  which,  because  of  regula- 
tory and  legal  barriers,  is  not  being  used  to 
any  great  extent  for  residential  mortgages. 

Quickly  freeing  up  perhaps  as  much  as 
$80  billion  of  this  credit  pool  for  potential 
investment  in  housing  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference in  rescuing  a  reeling  housing  indus- 
try—and the  mortgage  delivery  system  that 
supports  that  industry. 

Putting  private  pension  funds— one  of  the 
few  ready-made  sources  of  long-term  capital 
available— into  housing  is  a  prudent  invest- 
ment because  housing  is  not  just  another 
commodity  like  toasters.  It  is  an  investment 
in  economic  growth,  jobs  and  social  stability 
that  has  paid  dividends  in  this  nation  for 
decades. 

I  commend  President  Reagan  for  taking 
the  lead  in  fashioning  administrative  reme- 
dies, for  which  he  has  statutory  authority, 
to  expand  the  use  of  private  pension  funds 
for  housing.  However,  I  am  disturbed  that 
the  class  exemption  for  pension  fund  trans- 
actions awaiting  action  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  far  too  restrictive  to  yield  signifi- 
cant aid  to  the  housing  industry. 

The  exemption  should  be  designed  to  rec- 
ognize and  utilize  normal  business  practices 
regarding  residential  mortgage  investments. 
Instead  the  proposed  exemption  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  establish  protections  for 
plan  participants  and  beneficiaries  that  are 
excessive  and  result  in  unreasonable  and 
self-defeating  administrative  costs. 

Here  are  some  examples: 

CONDITION  F 

This  condition  prohibits  lenders  who  may 
be  participating  in  the  construction  or 
placement  of  loans  from  participating  in  the 
investment  decision  of  the  plan.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  the  provisions  limits  the  number 
of  lenders  eligible  to  provide  services  to  pen- 
sion plans. 

The  fact  that  two  financial  institutions 
must  be  involved  in  the  investment  decision 
substantially  increases  the  cost.  It  is 
common  practice  in  the  mortgage  industry 
that  one  financial  institution  senice  the 
construction  lender,  permanent  loan  origi- 
nator and  loan  servicer. 

Conditions  A  through  E  in  the  exemption 
establish  protections  sufficient  to  guard 
plans  against  fiduciary  misconduct,  and  con- 
sequently this  provision  is  unnecessary  and 
should  be  dropped. 

DEFINITION  OP  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION 

The  definition  is  so  narrow  it  excludes  fi- 
nancial institutions  deeply  involved  in  mort- 
gage markets.  The  exemption  effectively 
eliminates  mortgage  bankers,  federal  and 
state-chartered  mutual  savings  banks  and 
state-chartered  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 
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In  addition,  the  proposal  requires  that  the 
financial  institution  commonly  make  mort- 
gage loans  from  its  own  funds.  Registered 
investment  advisors,  who  don't  invest  their 
own  funds,  as  well  as  insurance  companies, 
which  normally  don't  select  specific  recipi- 
ents of  mortgages  when  made  with  their 
own  funds,  are  eliminated  by  this  condition. 

To  overcome  these  limitations  the  defini- 
tion of  established  financial  institutions 
should  be  expanded  to  include  all  financial 
and  business  organizations  normally  en- 
gaged in  residential  mortgage  financing,  and 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  institu- 
tion make  loans  from  its  own  funds. 

CONDITION  G 

This  condition  prohibits  certain  parties-in- 
interest  from  receiving  loans  even  though 
these  potential  borrowers  meet  the  loan  re- 
quirements of  the  independent  financial  in- 
stitution. 

Clearly  the  other  conditions  of  the  ex- 
emption guard  against  any  wrongdoing  of 
such  parties  and  this  provision  seems  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  exemption  provi- 
sion of  an  independent  fiduciary. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  practical  to 
modify  Condition  G  to  apply  to  all  parties- 
in-interest  and  disqualified  (>eople. 

DEFINITION  OF  DWELLING  UNIT 

The  scope  of  the  exemption  is  severely  re- 
duced in  the  definition  of  the  type  of  resi- 
dential dwelling  units  covered.  Residential 
dwelling  units  are  becoming  diversified  and 
include  detached  houses,  townhouses,  con- 
dominiums, planned  unit  developments, 
multi-family  properties  and  other  similar 
units— whether  owner-occupied  or  investor 
owned.  The  types  of  dwelling  units  are 
changing  rapidly  to  fit  changing  demands  in 
the  marketplace.  Therefore,  the  exemption 
should  be  broadened  to  include  all  types  of 
residential  units. 

POOLING  OF  PLAN  ASSETS 

A  common  business  practice  for  financial 
institutions  and  other  mortgage  corpora- 
tions is  to  pool  funds  for  mortgage  invest- 
ment. This  type  of  activity  is  done  to  create 
enormous  economies  of  scale  to  reduce  pen- 
sion plan  cost.  This  service  also  provides  in- 
vestment opportunities  to  small  plans,  the 
assets  of  which  are  not  large  enough  to 
invest  solely  in  mortgages  or  in  the  second- 
ary market.  Pooling  also  will  allow  small 
plans  an  expanded  investment  opportunity, 
while  fulfilling  the  ERISA  diversification 
requirements,  and  will  be  advantageous  to 
large  plans  by  diversifying  risk.  The  exemp- 
tion would  become  more  beneficial  and  ef- 
fective to  pension  plans  if  asset  pooling  was 
included  in  the  final  proposal. 

I  encourage  you  to  consider  these  recom- 
mendations in  reviewing  your  final  exemp- 
tion proposal.  I  also  urge  that  you  move  to 
issue  a  modified  proposal  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, so  additional  capital  is  available  to  the 
housing  industry  no  later  than  May  l. 

A  recent  survey  indicated  as  many  as 
30,000  homebullders  face  bankruptcy  in  as 
short  a  time  as  5  to  7  months  unless  mean- 
ingful actions  are  taken  to  aid  the  housing 
industry.  And  savings  and  loan  officials  in 
my  home  state  of  Oregon  predict  that  even 
the  healthiest  thrift  institutions  can  only 
survive  another  two  years  without  signifi- 
cant assistance  to  housing. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
views.  I  would  appreciate  a  prompt  and  de- 
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tailed  response.  And  1  would  like  to  be  kept 
advised  of  action  by  you  on  the  issuance  of 
the  exemption. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Ron  Wyden, 
Member  of  Congr^ss.m 


PORTNER'S  REPRESENTS 
AMERICA  AT  ITS  BEST 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1982 
•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  Washington  from  California, 
little  did  I  know  that  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise awaited  me.  For  many  years,  I 
have  visited  the  Hamburger  Hamlets 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Marilyn  and 
Harry  Lewis,  I  thought,  could  reach  no 
greater  heights.  But,  upon  arriving  in 
Washington,  I  discovered  not  only 
Hamlets  but  a  recreated  part  of  our 
history  as  well  in  the  Lewis'  new  ven- 
ture—Portner's  in  Alexandria. 

The  restaurant  is  in  the  building 
that  housed  the  Columbia  Fire  Com- 
pany No.  4  starting  in  1883.  The  name 
was  that  of  a  local  brewery,  located  on 
St.  Asaph  Street  in  Alexandria.  One  of 
the  dining  rooms  celebrates  the 
memory  of  the  pharmacy  next  door 
during  those  years.  The  restoration 
was  so  painstakingly  done  that  the  ar- 
chitect actually  counted  the  number 
of  bricks  in  old  photographs  of  the 
building  to  insure  the  reconstruction 
was  exact. 

The  interior,  Mr.  Speaker,  reflects 
the  era  of  the  old  firehouse  and  brew- 
ery. The  Lewis'  searched  virtually 
every  corner  of  our  country  to  bring 
together  the  proper  atmosphere: 
Chairs  from  Philadelphia,  bricks  to 
match  the  originals  from  a  demolished 
building  in  Baltimore,  a  radiator  grill 
from  Washington's  Munsey  Building, 
chandeliers  from  the  BMT  .subway  in 
New  York,  floorboards  hewii  from  100- 
year-old  beams  from  Richmond,  a  fire- 
place from  a  Philadelphia  mansion, 
another  fireplace  from  Atlanta,  panel- 
ing from  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New 
York,  and  two  remarkable  ceilings- 
one  from  the  Wanamaker  mansion, 
the  other  newly  stamped  out  from  dies 
of  that  period  that  were  discovered  in 
Nevada. 

Marilyn  and  Harry  Lewis  have  done 
the  Washington  area  proud  to  have 
cared  enough  to  recreate  an  era  at 
Portner's.  It  stands  as  an  important 
part  of  Alexandria's  Old  Town.  But. 
for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  important 
link.  Portner's  has  the  charm  and  the 
history  of  the  east  coast  along  with 
the  food  I  have  enjoyed  for  years  on 
the  west  coast.  It  is  truly  a  great  estab- 
lishment.* 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM- 1982 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Heftel,  and  I  are  introducing  the 
Social  Security  Reform  Act  of  1982. 

The  elderly  people  of  this  country 
have  great  concerns  about  the  viabili- 
ty of  the  social  security  system.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  been  dealt  a  harsh 
blow  by  what  President  Reagan  terms 
"economic  recovery"  and  they  are 
fearful  that  social  security  will  come 
under  the  budget-cutting  knife  as  well. 
Our  bill  will  improve  the  social  securi- 
ty system  and  thereby  help  preserve 
benefits  for  deserving  individuals. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  will  have  several 
billion  dollars  each  year.  The  exact 
amount  of  money  lost  amiually  due  to 
fraud,  mismanagement  and  poor  ad- 
ministration is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. But  in  one  case  alone,  an  esti- 
mated $60  million  was  sent  in  improp- 
er payments  to  people  who  had  been 
dead  for  more  than  2  years.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  estimates  that 
the  Government  unwittingly  pays  out 
$15  billion  a  year  in  benefits  to  un- 
qualified applicants  using  fake  or 
stolen  social  security  cards.  Our  bill 
addresses  these  kinds  of  problems. 

More  specifically,  it  requires  the 
States  to  furnish  information  on 
deaths  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  an  effort  to  assist 
the  Social  Security  Administration  in 
keeping  its  records  and  payments  to 
individuals  current.  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  lump  sum  death  benefit, 
people  will  likely  be  slower  than  ever 
in  reporting  deaths  of  individuals  re- 
ceiving benefits.  Currently,  public 
health  services  receive  death  certifi- 
cates and  report  them  to  the  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  and  various  other 
agencies,  but  not  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  This  section  would 
change  that  and  enhance  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

This  bill  suspends  retirement  bene- 
fits for  inmates  of  penal  institutions. 
Previous  legislation  suspended  bene- 
fits for  inmates  on  disability,  but  did 
not  address  inmates  of  retirement  age. 
This  would  not  affect  payments  to 
their  dependents. 

The  bill  requires  that  all  new  and  re- 
placement social  security  cards  be 
made  of  banknote  paper  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  will  be  a 
card  which  cannot  be  counterfeited. 
Social  Security  cards  have  been  called 
"The  Key  to  the  Kingdom"  by  investi- 
gators who  have  found  that  counter- 
feited or  stolen  cards  are  used  to  get 
jobs  and  collect  unemployment,  wel- 
fare, food  stamps,  and  even  retirement 
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benefits.  The  new  social  security  cards 
would  help  to  insure  that  social  securi- 
ty benefits  go  to  those  who  have 
earned  them. 

The  legislation  also  states  that  no 
person  may  employ  any  individual 
unless  that  individual  has  been  issued 
a  social  security  card  or  other  certifi- 
cation, and  that  any  person  who  Icnow- 
ingly  violates  this  by  employing  some- 
one who  is  not  eligible  to  be  employed 
lawfully  will  be  subject  to  fines  and/or 
imprisonment. 

Finally,  it  affects  individuals  who 
move  to  a  foreign  country  and  become 
eligible  for  death  or  retirement  bene- 
fits while  there.  They  would  still  re- 
ceive their  benefits  under  this  bill,  but 
their  spouses  and/or  dependents 
would  only  be  eligible  if  they  have  had 
the  relationship  with  the  wage  earner 
since  his  or  her  57th  birthday.  This  is 
to  protect  the  social  security  system 
from  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
support  families  all  over  the  world 
who  have  never  stepped  foot  into  this 
country  but  have  become  eligible  for 
benefits  by  marrying  a  qualified  wage 
earner. 

When  the  administration  addresses 
the  financial  state  of  the  social  securi- 
ty program,  it  is  generally  in  terms  of 
benefits  that  may  have  to  be  cut  to 
save  it  from  financial  disaster.  This 
bill  takes  another,  more  positive  ap- 
proach. It  deals  with  applying  the 
itnife  to  uncontrolled  fraud  and  bla- 
tant waste,  not  benefits  for  deserving 
individuals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.* 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING'S 
BIRTHDAY  MUST  BE  MADE  A 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 


HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  a  topic  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  our  Nation's  continuing  com- 
mitment to  bring  about  a  fuller  social 
Justice. 

We  are  talking  about  a  day  of  recog- 
nition for  the  American  who  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment In  our  country  and  who  generat- 
ed the  drive  for  human  rights  around 
the  world. 

Almost  14  years  have  passed  since 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  assas- 
sinated in  Memphis.  Yet,  we  still  do 
not  have  a  national  holiday  to  honor 
this  man  who  aroused  the  conscience 
of  this  Nation  to  live  up  to  its  great 
ideals  of  Justice  and  dignity  for  all 
men.  We  still  do  not  have  a  day  devot- 
ed to  reflection  and  recommitment  to 
these  ideals. 

I  am  an  original  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion to  designate  Dr.  King's  birthday  a 
national  holiday.  I  have  taken  up  this 
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cause  in  the  hope  that  Americans  will 
use  this  national  observance  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  fight  bigotry  and 
hatred  oppression  and  injustice  every- 
where. In  effect,  to  work  toward  Dr. 
King's  dream. 

I  do  not  propose  this  national  holi- 
day arbitrarily.  I  believe  it  takes  a  rare 
person  or  an  extraordinary  event  to 
Justify  a  national  holiday.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  was  much  more  than 
a  rare  person.  He  was  unique  in  Ameri- 
can history— as  a  man,  as  a  leader,  as 
an  advocate  for  freedom.  The  events 
closely  related  to  his  leadership  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  were  more  than 
extraordinary.  They  had,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  an  extraordinary  impact 
on  American  society. 

He  was  still  a  young  man— only  39— 
when  he  was  killed.  The  assassin  de- 
prived Dr.  King  of  the  great  and  good 
years  of  what  we  call  "middle  age." 
That  loss  is  no  less  sad  in  light  of  his 
willingness— often  expressed— to  risk 
death  in  the  struggle  for  justice  and 
freedom.  It  is  equally  sad  that  the 
Nation  and  world  have  been  deprived, 
all  these  years,  of  the  presence,  the 
voice  and  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

No  voice  would  be  more  welcome 
now,  when  the  forces  of  reaction  are 
trying  to  push  back  the  clock  of  civil 
rights. 

No  voice  would  be  more  helpful 
today,  when  Federal  budget  managers 
are  ignoring  the  issues  of  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  hunger  in  our  society 
and  decay  in  our  cities. 

No  voice  would  be  more  stirring  now, 
when  human  rights  are  being  violated 
in  Central  America,  when  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children  are  starving 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  when  the  lamp 
of  freedom  has  been  dimmed  for  the 
Polish  workers. 

The  firm,  resolute,  confident  voice 
of  freedom,  of  justice,  of  love,  of  non- 
violent action  and  peace  is  sorely 
missed  now. 

The  resonant,  caring  and  eloquent 
voice  of  Martin  Luther  King  is  trag- 
ically lost  not  only  to  blacks,  not  only 
to  Americans,  not  only  to  the  op- 
pressed of  the  world— but  to  all  man- 
kind, for  his  was  the  voice  of  the  best 
of  humanity. 

I  believe  that  the  immense  and  bene- 
ficial contributions  of  Martin  Luther 
King  to  the  Nation  suid  to  humanity 
are  immeasureable  In  their  Impact. 

His  message  was  vibrantly  and  elo- 
quently articulated  many  times,  per- 
haps most  powerfully  when  he  stood 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  August  28, 
1963,  and  ended  his  description  of  his 
dream  this  way: 

Let  freedom  ring,  for  when  we  allow  free- 
dom to  ring  from  every  city  and  every 
hamlet,  from  every  State  and  every  city  we 
will  be  able  to  speed  up  that  day  when  all  of 
God's  children,  black  and  white,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  will  be 
able  to  join  hands  and  sing  in  the  words  of 
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the  old  negro  spiritual.  "Free  at  last,  free  at 
last:  great  God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at 
last. " 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  dream 
lives  on  today,  but  we  must  nurture  it 
with  our  attention,  our  respect  and 
our  faith.  He  sacrificed  his.life  for  his 
dream  of  a  fully  Just  America.  Surely 
we  can  dedicate  one  day  to  sustain  the 
life  of  that  dream.* 


TIMES  DEMOCRAT  EDITORIAL 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

op  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Flemingsburg  Times  Democrat  which 
I  believe  merits  recognition.  Although 
Flemingsburg  is  not  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  I  subscribe  and  read  the 
paper,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  I 
find  myself  in  near  total  agreement 
with  editor  Tom  Hamby.  The  editorial, 
which  appeared  February  10,  1982,  is 
especially  thoughtful  and  well  written, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the 
Record,  in  its  entirety,  at  this  time: 
Voting  OimsELVES  Ovr  op  Business 
(By  Tom  Hamby) 

Seventy-five  years  after  his  death,  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  was  barely  remembered.  His 
burial  spot  was  unmarked,  and  most  of  his 
music  had  not  been  published. 

It  was  for  later  generations  to  discover 
that  the  modem  system  of  tonality  was 
originated  by  Bach,  and  that  the  intricasies. 
subtleties  and  mathematical  genius  of  his 
compositions,  marked  him  as  probably  the 
greatest  composer  who  ever  lived. 

A  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, George  Washington  led  his  poorly 
equipped,  freezing  and  starving  troops 
through  an  indecisive  war.  In  the  winter  of 
1777.  he  wintered  his  barefoot  troops  at 
Valley  Forge.  It  must  have  seemed  to  him 
and  to  the  Congress  that  so  Inadequately 
supported  him  that  all  was  for  naught. 

Today,  Valley  Forge  is  looked  upon  as  a 
monumental  victory  and  Washington  is  re- 
vered as  the  father  of  his  country. 

America  now  is  in  a  crisis  of  a  different 
sort. 

Decades  of  neglect  of  our  military  have 
rendered  us  vulnerable  to  the  most  evil 
power  ever  to  spread  its  shadow  across  the 
world. 

The  conduct  of  two  no-win  wars  has  left 
those  Americans,  too  young  to  remember 
American  victories,  without  the  will  to  resist 
the  encroachment  of  a  ruthless  enemy. 

Our  federal  system  has  deteriorated  to 
the  point  that  the  50  states  that  joined  to- 
gether to  create  a  national  government  have 
become  what  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower foresaw  in  1957:  "powerless  satellites 
of  the  national  goverrmient  in  Washington." 

The  States,  facing  an  opportunity  to 
regain  the  status  that  they  once  had  in  our 
federal  system,  whimper  that  they  arent 
equal  to  the  task,  their  backbone  turned  to 
milk  by  decades  of  hat-in-hand  obsequious- 
ness to  Washington. 

A  people  once  admired  for  their  "Yankee 
Ingenuity"  stand  by  helplessly  as  jobs  and 
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industries  are  replaced  in  the  world  market 
by  more-productive  Japanese. 

The  morphine  of  womb-to-tomb  welfare 
has  sapped  the  vitality  and  courage  of  mil- 
lions who  can  only  wring  their  hands  and 
look  for  someone  to  give  them  another  fix. 

Doctors,  who  once  were  adamantly  op- 
posed to  socialized  medicine,  have  under- 
gone a  fiscal  lobotomy  because  of  Medicare. 

The  Federal  government  is  In  the  absurd 
position  of  paying  lawyers  to  sue  itself, 
along  with  local  and  state  governments, 
under  the  Legal  Services  program. 

Subsidies  have  sapped  the  vigor  and  un- 
dermined the  integrity  of  farmers,  corpora- 
tions and  college  students  and  their  parents. 

Punitive  legislation  and  court  rulings  have 
crippled  our  search  for  energy,  as  furbish 
louseworts  and  snail  darters  are  protected  at 
the  expense  of  hydroelectric  dams,  oil  com- 
panies are  saddled  with  an  oppressive  tax. 
and  nuclear  energy,  the  safest  of  all  ener- 
gies, is  obstructed  and  harassed. 

In  the  face  of  despair,  cowardice  and  con- 
fusion, a  new  hero  has  stepped  onto  the 
field  of  battle  of  America. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  has  sounded  the  battle 
cry  for  the  fight  to  restore  the  greatness  of 
America  and  Americans.  He  asks  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  states  to  throw  off  the  wel- 
fare, no-win,  handwringlng  state  of  mind. 

If  our  present  sUte  and  federal  leaders 
don't  have  the  stomach  for  the  fight,  let 
them  say  so,  and  step  aside. 

Then  those  who  believe  in  the  American 
federalist  system,  as  created  by  our  nation  s 
founders,  can  get  on  with  the  task. 

It  would  be  a  shame  if,  like  Bach,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  greatness  is  recognized  too 
late.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16.  was  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  an  independent  Lith- 
uanian state,  and  the  731st  anniversa- 
ry of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation. 

This  important  anniversary,  coincid- 
ing so  closely  with  our  Nation's  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  two  of  our 
greatest  leaders.  Presidents  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln,  should  serve  to 
remind  us  of  our  own  coimtry's  early 
struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy, 
and  how  fortunate  we  are  as  we  reflect 
on  the  sad  fate  and  ongoing  struggle 
of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  Soviet  Union's  forcible  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States— following  a 
pact  made  between  two  of  history's 
most  infamous  tyrants.  Hitler  and 
Stalin— was  a  grievous  annexation 
that  we  have  never  recognized,  and 
never  will. 

On  behalf  of  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council  Cicero  chapter,  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  on  February  7: 
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Resolution 

The  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Cicero.  Illi- 
nois, assembled  this  7th  day  of  February, 
1982.  at  St.  Anthony  parish  hall  to  com- 
memorate the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  In- 
dependence, do  hereby  state  as  follows: 

Whereas.  February  16,  1982  marks  the 
64th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  more  than  seven  hundred 
year  old  Lithuanian  State;  and 

Whereas,  Lithuania  was  recognized  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation  by  the  entire 
world  community  of  sUtes.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  However, 
she  was  by  force  and  fraud  occupied  by 
Soviet  Russia  in  1944  and  illegaUy  annexed 
by  the  Soviets  as  a  result  of  the  infamous 
Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  of  1939.  disregard- 
ing the  Peace  Treaty  of  1920  and  the  Non- 
Aggression  Pact  of  1926. 

This  infamous  pact  was  given  a  cloak  of 
respecUbility  at  the  YalU  Conference  by 
the  Allies,  even  though  in  the  previously 
signed  Atlantic  Charter  they  obliged  to  re- 
store the  sovereign  rights  and  free  self-gov- 
ernment of  nations  that  were  forcibly  subju- 
gated; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  are  grateful  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Congress,  that  an  official 
diplomatic  non-recognition  of  the  fortsed  in- 
corporation into  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the  three 
Baltic  nations  is  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration: 

That  we  congratulate  President  Reagan 
for  his  firm  stand  against  Soviet  Russia,  and 
for  his  isupport  of  the  Polish  people,  which 
gives  new  hope  for  the  self -liberation  of  the 
Captive  Nations:  and  further,  be  it 

Resolved.  To  urge  that  stronger  sanctions 
against  Soviet  Russia  be  enforced  until  in 
all  of  the  Soviet  occupied  countries  the 
human  rights  are  respected  and  their  inde- 
pendence restored; 

That  State  Department  representatives 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  transact  official  busi- 
ness with  the  governments  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupied Baltic  countries,  such  action  being 
Inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  non-recogni- 
tion: 

To  urge  this  administration  not  to  adhere 
to  the  Yalta  agreement  since  in  practice  it  is 
not  conforming  with  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  justice; 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forward- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
U.S.  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois, to  the  State  RepresenUtives  and  Sena- 
tor from  our  district,  to  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  to  the  news  media.* 


ALTERNATIVE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  on  the 
floor  today.  I  prepared  and  released 
yesterday  an  alternative  defense 
budget  called  Building  a  Strong  Amer- 
ica: a  Progressive  Defense  Policy.  I  ask 
that  two  summaries  of  this  document 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  first  is  an  executive  summary  of 
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the  highlights  of  the  34-page  paper. 
The  second  contains  what  I  think  the 
appropriate  budget  totals  are  for  the 
Pentagon. 

Building  a  Strong  America:  A  Progressive 
Defense  Policy  Executive  Summary 

The  Schroeder  defense  budget  would; 

Cut  nearly  $30  billion,  or  12.3%,  from  the 
Reagan  budget,  in  terms  of  budget  author- 
ity. It  would  reduce  1983  outlays  by  $13.5 
billion  (6.6%). 

Make  big  cuts  in  funds  to  procure  (but  not 
eliminate  entirely)  new  weapon  systems, 
like  the  MX  mobile  missile,  the  F/A-18 
fighter  plane,  the  Trident  submarine,  and 
the  Nimitz  class  nuclear  carrier.  Eliminate 
funding  for  Bl-B  strategic  bomber  entirely. 

Attack  areas  of  waste  and  abuse,  such  as 
the  Autovon  telecommunications  system. 
the  depot  maintenance  program,  and  the 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice. 

Increase  above  Reagan  budget  the  amount 
for  spare  parts  purchases  and  the  number 
of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  services. 
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Reduce  number  of  high  level  civilian  bu- 
reaucrats and  military  officers  to  achieve  a 
more  reasonable  ratio  of  bosses  to  subordi- 
nates. 

Reverse  tlv  Army's  demoralizing  and  ex- 
pensive policy  of  rotating  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  every  few  years. 

Require  greater  contributions  from  allies, 
such  as  West  Germany  and  Japan,  for  the 
value  of  defense  services  the  United  States 
provides  to  them. 

Zero  out  funding  for  the  building  of  new- 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  while  pre- 
serving funding  for  chemical  weapon  detec- 
tion and  protection. 

Follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  reducing  wasteful  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Schroeder  plan  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

Spending  more  money  does  not  automati- 
cally lead  to  a  better  defense,  especially  if 
money  is  wasted  through  mismanagement 

DEFENSE  BUDGET  SUMMARY 

[Dollar  amounts  m  lhousands| 
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and  if  large  expenditures  damage  the  econo- 
my. 

A  strong  defense  comes  with  a  strong 
economy.  Revitalizing  the  industrial  capac- 
ity of  America  Is  the  best  way  to  increase 
her  military  prowess. 

In  times  of  war.  the  private  sector  should 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  assets,  such  as 
planes  and  computers,  to  the  defense  effort. 

Our  allies  have  to  be  persuaded  to  contrib- 
ute more  to  the  defense  of  their  territories 
and  interests  now  provided  by  the  United 
States. 

Nuclear  arms  limitations  talks  must  be  ac- 
tively pursued  and  not  undermined  by  bel- 
ligerent rhetoric. 

Weapons  should  be  simple  enough  so  that 
they  can  be  built  cheaply  and  used  and 
maintained  by  the  average  soldier. 

Old  weapon  systems  should  be  modified 
for  future  use  rather  than  discarded  in 
favor  of  new  and  unproven  systems. 

More  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  needs 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces. 
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64TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  UTHUANIA 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  appropriate  that  this  Congress 
pause  to  acknowledge  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  very  thing  that  this  date  signifies 
is  still  overshadowed  by  Soviet  pres- 
ence and  aggression. 

Lithuania  is  now  in  its  fourth  decade 
of  Soviet  occupation,  and  have  had  to 
suffer  mass  deportation,  liquidation  of 
leading  civil  personalities,  and  persecu- 
tion of  their  church.  Many  continue  to 
be  jailed,  shipped  to  concentration 
camps,  and  sent  to  psychiatric  wards. 

In  our  Western  tradition,  freedom  of 
religion,  speech,  and  press  are  consid- 
ered basic  human  rights.  We  must  re- 
alize that  countless  millions  around 


the  globe  still  strive  for  these  basic 
rights.  As  speaker  for  human  rights, 
the  United  States  must  denounce  the 
Soviet  Union  for  their  violations  of 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Lithuania  who 
have  struggled  to  perserve  their  cul- 
tural heritage,  national  language,  and 
their  religious  faith  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Soviet  totalitarism.  Maintain- 
ing the  Lithuanian  culture  presents 
the  greatest  concern  to  the  more  than 
1  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
decent.  As  culture  is  the  unique 
wealth  of  a  nation,  it  is  a  treasure  to 
be  shared  with  all  mankind.  Let  the 
Lithuanian  culture  remind  us  of  our 
undying  commitment  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  is  a  strug- 
gle that  must  not  be  abandoned.  It  has 
endured  many  trials  but  still  has  not 
passed  the  final  test.  Let  the  struggle 
continue  until  it  is  finally  won,» 


NO  BACK-DOOR  GAS 
DEREGULATION 


Jo 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  administration  should 
not  accelerate  decontrol  of  the  price  of 
natural  gas  by  the  back  door,  through 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (FERC). 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  a 
number  of  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues have  joined  with  me  in  this  en- 
deavor, notably  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Dan  Rostenkowski.  as  well  as 
Congressmen  Sharp,  Ottinger,  Mof- 
FETT,  and  FuquA. 
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It  may  be  that  other  issues  appear  to 
be  more  exciting  than  natural  gas  de- 
control, but  there  are  few  issues  more 
important.  As  my  good  friend  Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowski said,  "The  two  most  impor- 
tant issues  facing  all  Americans  are: 
Am  I  working?'  and  Am  I  making 
ends  meet?'" 

Accelerated  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
would  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
the  Nation's  economy  and  force  even 
more  Americans  to  answer  Chairman 
Rostenkowski 's  questions  with  a  very 
sad  "no."  Decontrol  would  have  a  par- 
ticularly severe  effect  on  the  elderly 
and  those  living  on  fixed  or  low  in- 
comes. Indeed,  accelerated  decontrol  is 
likely  to  double  gas  prices.  With  the 
average  homeowner  now  paying  about 
$750  per  year  for  gas,  that  would  ulti- 
mately mean  bills  of  $1,500  per  year. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  economy,  in  its  presently  dis- 
astrous condition,  can  ill  withstand 
the  shock  of  decontrol.  And  yet,  this 
administration  continues  its  pursuit  of 
this  foolhardy  policy  change.  We  are 
no  more  prepared  to  accept  back-door 
deregulation  through  actions  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion than  we  have  been  to  accept  the 
idea  of  accelerating  deregulation 
through  legislation. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  send  a  signal  to 
Chairman  Butler,  of  the  FERC,  that 
there  is  tremendous  concern  in  Con- 
gress about  his  stated  intention  to  ac- 
celerate decontrol.  He  must  get  that 
signal  loud  and  clear,  not  only  from 
Members  of  Congress,  but  also  from 
the  American  people.  It  is  essential 
that  the  message  get  through,  so  that 
there  is  no  back-door  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas  prices. 

I   believe   that   this   is   an   issue   of 
major,  national  significance,  and  I  be- 
lieve  it   is   one   of  concern   to   many 
Members  of  the  House,  regardless  of 
their  party  affiliation.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  those  of  us  who  have  intro- 
duced  House   Resolution   371    in   the 
coming  days  and  weeks. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Text  of  Natural  Gas  Deregulation 
Resolution 
Whereas  accelerated  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  at  the  wellhead  would  have  a 
drastic    effect    on    the    Nations    economy, 
deepening  the  current  recession  and  increas- 
ing inflation; 

Whereas  such  decontrol  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs; 

Whereas  such  decontrol  would  cost  con- 
sumers tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  with  a  dis- 
proportionate impact  on  the  elderly  and 
others  on  fixed  incomes;  and 

Whereas  such  decontrol  would  adversely 
affect  major  sectors  of  the  economy,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  public  services,  and  small 
business:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  should  take 
no  action  to  accelerate  the  decontrol  of  well- 
head natural  gas  prices.* 
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H.R.  5601 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  H.R. 
5601,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Hearings  on  the  bill  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  have  been  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 26. 

The  occasion  for  consideration  of 
this  legislation  is  the  expiration  on 
March  31  of  the  transition  period  pro- 
vided by  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of 
1977,  bringing  to  an  end  the  limited 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  areas  over  which  the 
United  States  had  jurisdictional  rights 
prior  to  the  1977  treaty.  After  March 
31,  certain  provisions  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code  and  general  laws  of  the 
United  States  that  remained  in  effect 
during  the  transition  period  will  no 
longer  apply  and  the  U.S.  courts  in  the 
area  will  cease  to  function.  H.R.  5601 
would  repeal  the  laws  that  no  longer 
apply  and  provide  for  exercise  of  juris- 
diction by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  in 
appropriate  cases  arising  out  of  U.S. 
operations  in  Panama.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes several  changes  in  provisions  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979,  includ- 
ing the  addition  of  a  provision  limiting 
delegations  and  redelegations  of  au- 
thority vested  by  the  1979  act  in  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Amendments  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  relating  to  account- 
ing for  Panama  Canal  funds  and  for 
adjustment  of  charges  for  the  use  of 
the  canal  continue  the  present  plan  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  that  requires 
payment  of  all  canal  revenues  into  a 
special  fund  in  the  Treasury  and  limits 
expenditures  from  the  fund  to  those 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  within  the  limits  of  the 
amount  of  revenues.  The  bill  contains 
no  permanent  authorizations  or  appro- 
priations; these  will  continue  on  an 
annual  basis.  The  minor  changes  in 
the  fiscal  provisions  of  the  bill  are  in- 
tended to  reinforce  the  requirement  of 
the  1979  act  that  all  costs  associated 
with  operation  of  the  canal,  including 
capital  costs,  are  to  be  paid  from  canal 
revenues  and  not  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

The  change  in  section  1313  of  the 
1979  act  providing  for  audit  of  the 
Commission's  accounts  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
emphasizes  that  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950,  applicable  to 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  gen- 
erally, is  controlling.  A  provision  re- 
quiring a  Government-wide  audit  of  all 
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costs  of  implementing  the  1977  trea- 
ties is  deleted  in  accordance  with  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral who  has  found  that  records  neces- 
sary for  such  an  audit  are  not  main- 
tained on  a  Government-wide  basis 
and  that  the  requirement  in  its 
present  form  interferes  with  the 
timely  audit  of  the  Commission's  ac- 
count. The  underlying  provision  of  the 
1979  Act  limiting  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  to  implement  the 
treaty  is  not  changed  by  the  bill,  and 
the  necessity  and  desirability  of  pro- 
viding effective  controls,  including  ap- 
propriate audits,  will  be  considered  in 
oversight  hearings  on  the  performance 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act.« 


SAVING  THE  U.S.  AUTO  INDUS- 
TRY-A  RESOLUTION  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  H.R.  5133 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  lUE 
District  Council  Seven  meeting  on 
February  13.  lUE  District  Council 
Seven  President  Ed  Fire  brought  to 
my  attention  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  delegates  in  support  of  H.R.  5133, 
the  Fair  Practices  in  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  legislation,  and  I  am 
encouraged  that  more  of  my  col- 
leagues are  becoming  cosponsors.  It  is 
my  hope  that  more  Representatives 
will  sign  on  the  bill,  and  that  we  can 
secure  early  action  on  this  legislation 
to  require  that  cars  sold  in  the  United 
States  meet  a  gradually  increasing 
standard  for  the  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can-made parts  in  them. 

District  Council  Seven's  resolution 
in  support  of  H.R.  5133  spells  out 
clearly  the  reasons  that  we  need  this 
bill.  I  commend  President  Ed  Fire  and 
the  members  of  lUE  District  Council 
Seven  for  their  work  on  behalf  of  H  R 
5133. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
full  text  of  lUE  District  Council 
Seven's  resolution  follows: 

Saving  the  U.S.  Auto  Industry— A 
Resolution  In  Support  of  H.R.  5133 
A  key  industry  in  the  United  SUtes.  the 
automobile  industry  which  directly  and  in- 
directly accounts  for  one  in  six  American 
jobs,  including  those  of  thousands  of  lUE 
District  Seven  members,  is  in  serious  danger 
of  collapse.  The  primary  cause  of  the  devas- 
tation of  the  auto  industry,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  massive  number  of  our  members 
suffering  long-term  layoffs,  is  the  uncon- 
trolled  flood  of  imported  cars  and  trucks 
from  Japan.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves: 
In    1981.    Japan    posted    a   $13.41    billion 
trade   surplus    with    the    United   States,    a 
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figure  nearly  double  the  astounding  $7  bil- 
lion surplus  of  1980. 

A  major  portion  of  this  critical  trade  im- 
balance was  caused  by  blatantly  unfair 
trade  policies  of  Japan,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  automobiles. 

In  1981.  foreign  imports  accounted  for  26 
percent  of  all  cars  sold  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  overwhelming  share  going  to  the 
Japanese. 

Prior  to  1979,  Imports  accounted  for  8  to 
12  percent  of  sales. 

The  Jobs  of  64,000  of  lUE's  250,000  mem- 
bers are  either  in  the  auto  industry,  or  in 
plants  which  produce  automobile  compo- 
nent parts.  Currently,  23.500.  or  36.7  per- 
cent, of  these  members  are  on  indefinite 
layoff! 

Of  lUE's  32.000  members  employed  by 
General  Motors.  9.000  are  on  Indefinite 
layoff. 

Local  unions  In  District  Seven,  with  mem- 
bers whose  Jobs  are  dependent  on  the  auto 
industry  include: 

Local  655.  Caldwell  Mfg..  Jackson.  Missis- 
sippi: 

Local  685.  National  Metal  Processsing, 
Richmond.  Kentucky; 

Local  627.  Westlnghouse,  Fairmont,  West 
Virginia: 

Local  697,  Angel  Manufacturing.  Lebanon, 
Kentucky: 

Local  698,  Packard  Electric,  Clinton,  Mis- 
sissippi: 
Local  717,  Packard  Electric,  Warren,  Ohio: 
Local  722,  General  Electric.  Warren  Ohio: 
Local  707,  General  Electric,  Cleveland. 
Ohio: 

Local  731,  General  Electric,  Memphis, 
Tennessee: 

Local  734.  General  Electric.  Youngstown. 
Ohio; 

Local  738.  Chromalloy  American  Corpora- 
tion, Mansfield.  Ohio: 

Local  753.  Globe  Tool  and  Engineering. 
Dayton.  Ohio: 
Local  755.  Delco  Products.  Dayton.  Ohio: 
Locals  758  and  775.  Salary  and  Hourly  em- 
ployees of  Chrysler.  Dayton.  Ohio: 

Local  767.  General  Electric.  Somerset. 
Kentucky: 

Local  771,  Vemay  Laboratories.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio; 

Units  of  Amalgamated  Local  778.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

Local  791.  Hurd  Lock,  Greeneville.  Ten- 
nessee; 

Local  793.  All  Lock  Company.  Selma.  Ala- 
bama; 

Local  794,  American  Bosch.  Columbus. 
Missiaslppi; 

Local  801.  Chevrolet  and  Harrison  Radia- 
tor divisions.  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

In  our  sister  union,  the  UAW,  211,000 
members  employed  by  General  Motors. 
Ford  and  Chrysler  are  on  Indefinite  layoff, 
thousands  more  have  lost  recall  rights  and 
at  the  end  of  1981.  69,000  UAW  members 
were  on  temporary  layoff. 

WhUe  lUE  and  UAW  member  have  suf- 
fered the  devastating  effects  of  these  lay- 
offs, unemployment  In  Japan  is  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  the  workforce. 

In  1980,  of  Japan's  total  auto  production, 
one  million  cars  were  built  by  employees 
working  overtime! 

In  the  United  States,  a  mid-sized  Ameri- 
can car  sells  for  about  $8,000.  In  Japan,  that 
same  United  States  built  car,  because  of 
commodity  taxes,  preparation  fees,  tariffs, 
"red  tape"  and  other  obstacles  erected  by 
the  Japanese  government,  sells  for  over 
$20,000. 
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In  1981.  U.S.  manufacturers  sold  only 
7.700  cars  in  Japan,  while  nearly  two  million 
Japanese  cars  were  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

Instead  of  Joining  with  the  lUE.  UAW  and 
the  AFL-CIO  in  fighting  to  save  jote  In  the 
industry,  the  auto  manufacturers  are  sub- 
contracting component  part  work  to  foreign 
countries  such  as  Mexico.  Japan.  France, 
Spain  and  Germany. 

Components  being  imported  into  our 
country  include:  engines,  transaxles,  alumi- 
num cylinder  heads,  alternators,  starters, 
wiring  harnesses  and  rear  disk  brakes. 

Sales  of  American-made  cars  in  1981  fell 
to  their  lowest  level  in  twenty  years.  The  in- 
dustry Is  in  its  35th  consecutive  month— 
almost  three  full  years  of  depressed  sales. 

For  the  well-being  of  all  American  work- 
ers and  their  families,  for  entire  states-and 
communities  and  for  our  country,  this  situa- 
tion cannot  and  must  not  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

We  in  the  lUE  have  seen  the  effects  of  un- 
controlled imports  before.  We  have  seen 
basic  industries,  such  as  radios  and  black 
and  white  T.V.s  go  completely  down  the 
drain  because  of  corporation  greed  and  gov- 
ernment indifference  and  inaction. 

We  are  convinced  that  without  immediate 
and  strong  action,  the  American  auto  indus- 
try will  meet  the  same  fate.  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  lUE  District  Council 
Seven  give  full  support  to  any  appropriate 
boycott  of  Japanese-made  automobiles  and 
trucks,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  mobilize  all 
of  the  resources  of  our  Union  at  every 
level— International,  District  and  Local— in 
support  of  H.R.  5133— the  Pair  Practices  in 
Automotive  Products  Act— legislation  which 
requires  that  cars  sold  in  the  United  States 
meet  a  gradually  increasing  standard  for 
the  percentage  of  American-made  parts  in 
them  in  accordance  with  this  formula: 


February  24,  1982 


February  24,  1982 


Be  it  finally  resolved.  That  District  Coun- 
cil Seven  assist  our  local  unions  in  a  massive 
letter-writing,  petition-circulating  and  visit- 
to-Congressmen  campaign  to  enact  H.R. 
5133.* 


Minimum 
domestic 

content 
ratio: 

Percent 


Number  of  motor  vehicles  sold  by 

manufacturer  In  the  United  States 

duiirig  such  year 

Model  year  1983: 

Not  over  100.000 0 

Over   100.000  but  not  over 

150.000 8.3 

Over    150.000   but   not  over 

200.000 16.7 

Over   200.000   but   not   over 

500.000 25 

Over  500,000 30 

Model  year  1984: 

Not  over  100.000 0 

Over    100,000    but   not   over 

150,000 16.7 

Over   150,000  but  not  over 

200,000 33.3 

Over  200,000   but  not  over 

500.000 50 

Over  500.000 60 

Each   model   year   after   model 
year  1984: 

Not  over  100.000 0 

Over   100.000  but  not  over 

150.000 25 

Over   150.000   but   not   over 

200.000 50 

Over   200.000   but  not  over 

500.000 75 

Over  500.000 90 


This  bill  la  critical  to  rebuilding  the  Amer- 
ican automobile  Industry,  to  our  members' 
Jobs  and  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  and 


AID  FOR  POLAND  IS  AID  FOR 
THE  KREMLIN 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  upset  over  the  tragic  events  in 
Poland,  and  the  consequent  suffering 
of  the  Polish  people.  There  is  no  such 
unanimity,  however,  as  to  the  appro- 
priate response.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  respond  in  such  a  way  as  to  ac- 
tually prolong  the  suffering  of  captive 
people  under  oppressive  Communist 
governments. 

I  am  increasingly  perplexed  by  the 
willingness  of  the  administration  to 
keep  fostering  a  line  of  credit  to  bank- 
rupt Communist  nations.  These  des- 
potic governments  are  doomed  to 
fail— we  should  let  them  do  so. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  excellent  article 
by  a  most  distinguished  scholar  on 
East  European  affairs.  Ms.  Ewa 
Thompson,  of  Rice  University.  Ms. 
Thompson  makes  clear  just  how  pari- 
sitic  is  the  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  vassal  states. 
She  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
aid  to  Poland  is  indirect  assistance  to 
our  avowed  enemies  in  Moscow.  Let  us 
cut  off,  once  and  for  all,  the  line  of 
easy  credit  being  used  to  finance  the 
military  machine  which  has  crushed 
the  Polish  workers  and  threatens  our 
own  security.  This  can  easily  be  ac- 
complished "in  one  bold  stroke":  if  we 
simply  insist  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  follows  its  own 
procedures  on  loan  guarantees,  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  default  would  be  required 
before  the  Treasury  could  pay  off  the 
bad  loans.  With  one  default  notice 
issued,  no  new  loans  would  be  made. 

I  highly  recommend  Ms.  Thomp- 
son's article,  which  follows: 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Jan.  18. 
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Poland's  $6  Billion  Gift  to  the  Soviets 

(By  Ewa  Thompson) 

In  recent  comments  on  Poland  in  the 
American  press  there  has  been  hardly  any 
information  about  the  reasons  for  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  that  country.  Some  writers 
seem  to  believe  that  food  and  other  short- 
ages have  existed  all  along,  and  that  they 
have  only  been  highlighted  by  press  cover- 
age. Others  blame  shortages  on  the  Solidari- 
ty labor  movement.  Meanwhile.  American 
economic  experts  on  Eastern  Europe  keep 
mum.  It  remains  unclear  whether  they  do 
not  know  and  therefore  prefer  not  to  speak: 
or  whether  they  know  and  won't  tell. 

During  the  year  or  so  of  relative  freedom 
in  Poland,  information  that  had  formerly 


been  classified  began  to  appear  in  the  offi- 
cial Polish  press.  Speeches  were  given  at 
Communist  Party  meetings,  and  they  con- 
tained even  more  secret  figures.  Now  these 
reports  have  reached  the  Polish  emigre 
press. 

According  to  these  reports,  on  Dec.  31. 
1975.  the  state  of  the  Polish  economy  was 
sound.  Poland's  indebtedness  to  the  West 
was  $3.8  billion.  She  was  owed  more  by  the 
East  bloc  countries  than  she  owed  to  them. 

A  dramatic  worsening  of  Poland's  econom- 
ic situation  occurred  in  1976.  In  that  year. 
Poland  accepted  the  Russian  ruble  as  the 
sole  unit  of  payment  for  goods  she  sold  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Until  that  time,  the  ruble 
served  as  a  means  of  payment  for  only  a 
fraction  of  Poland's  sales  to  the  communist 
bloc.  Since  1976,  however,  it  has  been  the 
only  currency  in  which  commercial  agree- 
ments could  be  concluded. 

Why  was  that  a  disaster  for  Poland?  Be- 
cause the  ruble's  official  value  is  vastly  in- 
flated. The  ruble  is  a  soft  currency  and 
cannot  be  exchanged  for  Western  currency 
at  its  nominal  rate.  If  you  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  tourist  you  will  find  that  your 
dollar  will  buy  .62  rubles  in  the  bank,  but 
the  maid  in  the  hotel  will  offer  you  3-5 
rubles  per  dollar.  Even  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries prefer  to  buy  and  sell  to  each  other  for 
hard  (Western)  currency  rather  than  for 
rubles.  The  official  dollar-ruble  exchange  in 
Polish -Soviet  commercial  deals  has  been  .69 
and  more  recently  .62  rubles  per  dollar.  This 
means  that  Poland  has  been  selling  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  less 
than  20  percent  of  their  fair  market  value. 

This  kind  of  exploitation  is  nothing  new, 
of  course.  It  has  been  going  on  for  several 
decades  now— since  Yalta,  to  be  exact.  Two 
of  Poland's  chief  exports:  coal  (reputedly 
the  best  in  Central  Europe),  and  ships,  have 
been  sold  for  soft  currency  during  that  time. 
Some  presently  existing  trade  deals  con- 
cerning coal  go  as  far  as  the  1990s.  This 
means  that  Poland  is  obliged  now.  and  will 
be  obliged  in  the  future,  to  sell  to  the  Sovi- 
ets for  20  cents  the  same  amount  of  coal  for 
which  she  could  get  one  dollar  in  sales  to 
Western  countries. 

As  for  the  ships,  they  are  sold  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  10  to  15  years'  credit.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  low  price,  the  payment  is 
considerably  delayed.  Also,  the  production 
of  these  ships  requires  purchasing  many 
parts  in  the  West  for  hard  currency.  They 
are  then  resold  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  less 
than  one-fifth  of  their  value. 

This  had  been  going  on  for  years,  yet  the 
Polish  economy  stumbled  along.  It  was  the 
1976  agreements  that  broke  the  camel's 
back.  Polish  economists  estimate  that  since 
that  time,  Poland  has  been  losing  $6  billion 
per  year  on  her  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  computation  has  been  adjusted  for  the 
purchases  of  Soviet  oil  and  iron  ore.  Every 
year,  this  medium-sized  European  country 
with  one-seventh  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  made  a  gift  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  roughly  equals  all  the  foreign 
aid  to  all  countries  given  by  the  United 
States  in  a  year's  time. 

Here  are  some  figures  indicating  the 
extent  of  present  Polish  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  sold  60  percent  of 
Polish  computer  equipment,  more  than  50 
percent  of  airplane  engines,  automatization 
equipment,  chemical  plant  equipment  and 
electric  power  station  equipment.  Upon  con- 
cluding the  recent  deals,  the  Soviets  stopped 
buying  this  last  kind  of  equipment  in  the 
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West.  They  now  can  get  it  from  a  satellite 
country  at  one-fifth  of  the  price. 

More  than  50  percent  of  Polish-manufac- 
tured telephones  go  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
recent  years,  that  meant  5  million  phones. 
The  Soviets  have  also  stopped  buying  this 
item  in  the  West. 

In  the  past  five  years,  out  of  45  fully 
equipped  hydrochloric  acid  plants  which 
Poland  has  produced,  25  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  years  1976-1980,  the  export  of  rail- 
way cars  to  the  Soviet  Union  increased  by 
60  percent. 

In  the  years  1975-1976,  the  Soviets  tripled 
their  purchases  in  Poland  of  mining  and 
drilling  equipment. 

In  addition  to  these  'sales, "  there  seem  to 
exist  even  more  secret  deals  concerning 
Polish  wheat  and  foodstuffs.  In  1975, 
Poland  exported  to  the  West  1  million  tons 
of  meat  out  of  a  total  production  of  3  mil- 
lion tons,  while  importing  3.9  million  tons  of 
wheat.  Since  that  time,  meat  shortages  in 
Poland  have  increased  and  so  have  the  ex- 
ports. In  the  meantime,  it  has  been  reported 
in  the  official  Polish  press  that  Poland  has 
each  year,  sent  from  4  million  to  6  million 
tons  of  its  own  wheat  to  East  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  "for  processing. "  However, 
according  to  unofficial  reports,  the  trains 
which  carry  this  wheat  return  empty.  Polish 
economists  speculate  that  the  wheat  has 
been  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  any 
case,  it  has  not  returned  to  Poland.  The  net 
result  of  this  operation  is  that  Poland  had 
to  increase  its  grain  imports  from  3.9  million 
tons  In  1975  to  10  million  tons  in  1981. 

These  figures  dispel  the  Soviet-fostered 
view  that  Solidarity  strikes  or  the  refusal  to 
work  of  Polish  workers  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  worsening  of  the  Polish  econo- 
my. More  importantly,  they  say  something 
about  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
increased  exploitation  of  satellite  countries 
in  the  second  part  of  the  1970s  indicates 
that  the  back  of  the  Russian  bear  has  been 
uncommonly  strained  owing  to  increases  in 
the  military  budget  in  recent  years. 

The  exploitation  of  the  satellites  also  indi- 
cates that  Western  trade  sanctions,  if  ap- 
plied uniformly  and  with  courage,  could 
bring  a  greater  softening  of  the  official 
Soviet  line  than  all  the  detente  agreements 
put  together.  A  continuing  line  of  Western 
credit  to  Poland  will  simply  mean  more 
transfer  payments  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  bad  enough  that  the  Allies  deliv- 
ered Poland  to  Soviet  domination  at  Yalta. 
But  Western  bankers  should  not  continue 
greasing  the  skids  of  their  proxy  deals  with 
Russia  with  Polish  sweat  and  blood.  • 


HONORING  THE  LITHUANIAN 
PEOPLE  ON  THE  64TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  LITHUANIAN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  leadership  in 
scheduling  this  special  order  com- 
memorating Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  I  fully  share  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  a  free  Lithuania,  and  I  strong- 
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ly  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  in  condemning  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  brazen  attempts  to  repress  free- 
dom in  Lithuania. 

On  Sunday,  February.  21,  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  American- 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  York  on 
the  occasion  of  the  64th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
my  remarks  to  that  patriotic  group 
which  has  done  so  much  to  keep  Lith- 
uanian culture  thriving  in  our  coimtry. 
The  speech  follows:  As  a  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Ninth  District  of 
New  York,  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  and  speak  to  many  different 
groups  of  people,  with  widely  varying 
interests.  But  I  must  tell  you.  In  all 
honesty,  that  I  look  forward  with  spe- 
cial anticipation  to  speaking  with  you 
today.  Most  of  my  time  as  a  Congress- 
woman  is  spent  on  the  major  issues 
facing  our  country  at  any  given  time- 
budgets,  taxes,  defense,  the  problems 
facing  our  cities  in  transportation, 
housing,  and  economic  development, 
social  security.  They  are  all  extremely 
important  issues,  challenging  and  com- 
plex. 

But  what  we  take  for  granted  in  this 
country,  the  most  basic  issue  of  all.  is 
that  the  reason  we  can  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  issues  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  many,  many  others,  is  be- 
cause we  are  a  free  people.  The  great 
benefit  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  is  that  it  reminds  us  how  very 
precious  our  freedom  is.  It  reminds  us 
that  freedom  is  not  automatic  and 
ever-present,  but  is  something  that 
must  be  earned  through  struggle  and 
sacrifice. 

The  heroic  and  continuing  struggle 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  regain  the 
freedom  they  so  briefly  enjoyed  serves 
as  an  inspiration  and  a  reminder  to  us 
all.  An  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who 
are  free  to  continue  to  speak  out 
against  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithua- 
nia. And  a  reminder  that  as  long  as 
the  brave  people  of  that  tiny  coimtry 
bear  the  yoke  of  Soviet  domination 
and  oppression,  none  of  u»  is  truly 
free. 

There  are  those,  here  in  our  own 
country,  who  would  have  us  be  silent 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union's  attempt- 
ed enslavement  of  Lithuania.  They 
would  have  us.  in  the  name  of  detente, 
ignore  the  Soviet  brutality  of  Lithua- 
nia. Latvia.  Estonia.  Afghanistan,  and 
Poland. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  brutality.  We 
cannot  remain  silent.  The  struggle  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  is  our  struggle. 
The  U.S.  Grovemment  has  never,  and 
will  never,  recognize  the  Soviets' 
shameful  claim  to  Lithuania. 

How  dare  the  Soviets  claim  it  was 
the  free  choice  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  join  the  U.S.S.R.?  The  gal- 
lant guerrilla  resistance  of  the  Lithua- 
nians for  over  a  decade  following  the 
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invasion  of  June  1940  proves  the 
brazen  falsehood  of  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion. After  the  occupation,  nationalist 
leaders  were  executed,  and  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  forcibly  exiled  by 
cattle  car  to  Siberia.  That  is  not  the 
story  of  a  people  exercising  its  own 
free  will. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  is  a  story 
of  constant  struggle  against  foreign 
domination  and  aggression.  The  glori- 
ous events  of  February  16,  1918, 
brought  an  end  to  120  years  of  control 
by  Czarist  Russia  and  Germany.  The 
declaration  of  nationhood  on  that  day 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  great  ac- 
complishment and  progress.  Demo- 
cratic reforms  were  instituted,  and 
self-government  was  a  tremendous 
success.  Long  overdue  land  reforms 
were  enacted,  and  new  industries  were 
created  and  old  ones  expanded.  The 
transportation  system  within  the 
country  was  modernized,  and  new 
labor  laws  and  educational  policies 
were  adopted.  The  rich  Lithuanian 
cultural  heritage  flourished. 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  just  22 
years.  For  in  June  of  1940,  the  Soviet 
Army  launched  a  massive  invasion  of 
Lithuania.  That  invasion  was  one  of 
the  first  examples  of  a  pattern  of  con- 
duct that  has  become  a  standard  ele- 
ment of  Soviet  policy.  We  have  seen  it 
in  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and,  now,  in  Poland.  In 
each  instance,  the  Soviets  have 
claimed  they  were  invited  in,  and  then 
have  attempted  to  crush  local  nation- 
alism. 

What  the  Lithuanian  people,  and  all 
the  others,  have  proven  is  that  no 
amount  of  military  force  can  snuff  out 
the  spark  of  freedom  that  lives  in  all 
people.  For  40  years,  the  Soviets  have 
attempted  to  "Russify"  Lithuania. 
They  resorted  to  mass  deportation, 
they  have  tried  to  impose  the  Russian 
language,  and  they  have  tried  to  elimi- 
nate Lithuanian  cultural  traditions. 

Even  today,  illegal  searches,  interro- 
gations, and  the  harassment  of  Lithua- 
nian patriots  and  nationalists  by 
Soviet  security  forces  are  common- 
place. These  police-state  tactics  have 
been  employed  most  frequently 
agsdnst  those  who  are  active  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

As  they  have  in  Poland,  the  Soviets 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  try  to 
crush  freedom  of  religious  expression 
in  Lithuania.  And  as  in  Poland,  they 
have  failed.  Despite  Soviet  repression, 
including  forced  classes  in  atheism  for 
Lithuania's  young  people,  priests  in 
Lithuania  estimate  that  60  percent  of 
the  coimtry's  people  are  still  church- 
goers, and  over  500  parishes  are  still 
fimctioning.  The  only  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  still  open  In  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  Lithuania. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects 
of  the  Lithuanian  struggle  is  that  as 
we  sadly  mark  the  passage  of  another 
year    of    Soviet    occupation,    we    can 
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point  with  great  pride  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania,  which 
this  year  celebrates  its  10th  jinniversa- 
ry. 

Last  Tuesday,  February  16,  marked 
the  64th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day.  As  we  commemorate 
that  historic  event,  we  must  consider 
our  own  obligation  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  all  other  freedom-loving 
peoples  who  are  denied  liberty. 

Your  own  continuing  efforts  in  this 
struggle  are  critical.  The  mere  fact 
that  this  building,  the  Lithuanian  Cul- 
tural Center,  stands,  shows  your  dedi- 
cation to  the  preservation  of  the 
proud  heritage  of  a  proud  people.'The 
pressure  and  support  of  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  help  keep  the 
cause  of  Lithuanian  independence 
alive. 

You  cannot  stop,  and  I  will  not  stop, 
until  Lithuanian  independence  is  not  a 
memory  of  the  past,  nor  a  dream  for 
the  future,  but  a  reality  in  the 
present.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me, 
and  God  bless  you. 

Long  live  a  free  Lithuania.* 


February  21  1982 


JAPANESE  TRADING  PRACTICES 
IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  to  my  colleagues  on  several  oc- 
cassions  to  express  my  concern  with 
the  trading  practices  of  the  Japanese 
Government  and  Japanese  businesses. 
Today,  I  have  introduced  the  Comple- 
mentary Trade  Preservation  Act  of 
1982,  H.R.  5616.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  in  some 
detail  the  historical  background  for 
my  bill. 

I  believe  that  when  the  recent  state- 
ments of  conciliation  and  reconcilia- 
tion made  by  representatives  of  Japan 
are  taken  in  the  context  of  longstand- 
ing predatory  practices,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  way  to  appropriately 
deal  with  Japan  is  to  "complement" 
their  trading  practices. 

This  means  that  the  United  States 
must  respond  in  kind  to  Japanese 
trade  initiatives.  If  the  Japanese 
engage  in  exploitation  of  our  markets 
while  keeping  theirs  closed,  we  must 
do  the  same.  If  they  open  their  mar- 
kets to  us,  we  must  do  the  same,  but 
only  as  a  response. 

But,  rather  than  responding,  we 
have  been  opening  our  markets  to  the 
Japanese  while  they  have  kept  theirs 
closed  to  us.  Whatever  the  justifica- 
tion for  Japanese  protectionism  in  the 
early  post-World  War  II  years,  those 
justifications  have  long  since  passed. 

I  think  that  we  must  maintain  our 
allegiance    to    the    principles    of    free 


trade.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  be  blind  to  the  exploitation  carried 
on  by  the  Japanese  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  must  protect  free 
trade  by  insisting  on  fair  trade.  To  do 
this,  we  must  not  become  ensnared  in 
lengthy  justifications  and  explana- 
tions for  continued  barriers  to  trade. 
All  we  need  do  is  look  at  the  bottom 
line. 

When  the  Japanese  improve  the 
bottom  line  in  our  trade  relationships, 
then  we  should  complement  their  re- 
straint and  responsiveness  with  like 
practice. 

Whatever  cultural  and  historical 
concerns  Japan  has  about  being  a  re- 
source-poor island  nation  which  must 
manufacture  and  export  to  survive,  its 
national  problems  do  not  justify  con- 
tinued adherence  to  the  formula  that 
it  has  used  since  World  War  II. 

The  strategy,  sometimes  called 
Japan,  Inc.,  involves  close  cooperation 
between  industry,  government,  labor, 
and  Japan's  financial  institutions. 

The  strategy,  particularly  in  high 
technology  has  been  as  follows:  Buy 
technology,  produce  first  for  the  home 
market,  which  is  shut  off  from  foreign 
producers  by  whatever  form  of  trade 
barrier  is  required.  Domestic  prices 
can  be  kept  artificially  high,  providing 
a  source  of  "internal  financing"  for 
the  producers.  Then,  when  volumes 
get  high,  reach  out  for  international 
markets  with  low  prices.  This  is  a  clas- 
sic dumping  move.  After  undercutting 
the  price  of  foreign  producers— which 
Japan  can  afford  because  of  the  artifi- 
cially high  prices  at  home— the  Japa- 
nese can  destroy  their  competition 
which  may  collapse  altogether  or 
simply  be  candidates  for  merger  at 
bargain  prices.  This,  in  effect,  reduces 
the  former  competition  to  a  marketing 
arm  of  the  Japanese  company. 

In  the  sixties,  the  target  was  steel. 
Eventually,  Japanese  steel  producers 
became  the  yardstick  by  which  the 
United  States  measured  all  foreign 
competition  under  the  trigger  price 
mechanism  [TPMl.  After  developing  a 
strong  domestic  base  for  their  steel  in- 
dustry, Japan  went  after  the  third 
world  markets,  and  subsequently  it 
went  after  the  American  domestic 
market  itself.  After  conquering  steel, 
they  went  after  markets  in  motorcy- 
cles, ships,  cars,  and  machinery.  We 
have  been  watching  the  attack  on  con- 
sumer electronics  markets.  If  the  Jap- 
anese proceed  as  they  did  with  color 
television  and  stereo  components,  our 
consumer  computer  industry  will  not 
be  long  for  this  Earth. 

In  1976,  color  television  sales  in 
Japan  exceeded  5  million  units,  but 
fewer  than  500  of  them  were  imported. 
The  least  expensive  model  sold  for  the 
equivalent  of  about  $700.  A  compara- 
ble unit  manufactured  here  was  selling 
in  our  markets  for  $350.  The  Japanese 
consumer   was,    in    effect,    subsidizing 
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the  start-up  costs  for  the  Japanese 
color  television  industry.  Subsequent- 
ly, after  establishing  its  base,  the  Jap- 
anese manufacturers  flooded  the  U.S. 
market,  and  today  none  of  the  our 
companies  can  compete.  Nor  do  we  try 
to  exclude  Japanese  televisions  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  producers. 

In  1960,  the  Japanese  Government 
struck  a  deal  allowing  IBM  to  build 
computers  in  Japan,  something  which 
foreign  manufacturers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  do  at  the  time.  The  guid  pro 
quo  was  that  IBM  had  to  agree  to 
cross-licensing  arrangements  thereby 
opening  up  important  technological 
areas  to  the  Japanese.  In  1970.  the 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  [MITI]  set  forth  a  plan 
whereby  domestic  manufacturers 
would  direct  their  efforts  toward  spe- 
cific market  sectors.  Fujitsu  and  Hita- 
chi would  produce  large,  or  mainframe 
computers,  Mitsubishi  Electric  and 
Oki  Electric  were  to  make  smaller 
computers,  and  Nippon  Electric  and 
Toshiba  were  instructed  to  design  new 
computer  structures. 

MITI  provided  R.  &  D.  funds 
amounting  to  $300  million  between 
1972  and  1976.  Along  with  this  guid- 
ance and  incentive,  the  Government 
instituted  a  policy  encouraging  agen- 
cies and  universities  to  purchase  do- 
mestically produced  computers  when- 
ever possible,  clearly  the  sort  of  bar- 
rier that  inhibits  penetration  into  the 
Japanese  market. 

The  Government  has  pledged  an  ad- 
ditional $300  million  in  R.  &  D.  funds 
for  the  industry  over  the  coming 
decade.  And  the  MITI  has  set  a  na- 
tional goal  of  doubling  Japan's  global 
market  share  to  30  percent  by  1990. 
Herein  lies  a  classic  example  of  a  40- 
year  plan,  supported  by  government  fi- 
nancing, guidance  and  protection  that 
may  result  in  another  area  of  high 
technology  manufacturing  dominated 
by  the  Japanese. 

One  of  the  hardest  markets  in  high 
tech  for  Americans  to  crack  has  been 
the  telecommunications  industry  in 
Japan.  Because  Nippon  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  [NTT]  is  government 
owned,  it  takes  its  instructions  from 
the  government,  not  from  a  board  of 
directors  that  might  be  inclined  to  ex- 
amine all  of  the  products  available  on 
the  world  markets.  Recently,  the 
United  States  was  successful  in  negoti- 
ating a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  require  NTT 
to  purchase  foreign-made  equipment  if 
it  was  competitive  with  domestically 
produced  goods.  That  is,  NTT  was  re- 
quired to  open  up  its  procurement 
process  to  open  bidding. 

The  results  have  been  only  mildly 
rewarding.  Of  the  three  tiers  of  tele- 
communications equipment  used  in 
the  business,  the  only  inroads  made  by 
foreign  suppliers  have  been  in  the 
lowest  tier,  which  includes  such  items 
as  magnetic  tape,  and  minor  supplies. 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  NTT 
will  really  open  up  its  purchasing  in 
the  higher  tiers. 

The  procurement  agreement  prom- 
ises much,  but  will  likely  deliver  little. 
Even  should  the  Japanese  publicly  an- 
nounce that  foreign  firms  will  be  al- 
lowed to  compete  internally  for  the 
business  of  all  115  state-owned  compa- 
nies, who  is  to  believe  that  much  will 
come  of  it  in  light  of  the  fact  that  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  Japan's  official 
national  budget  supports  these  compa- 
nies. 

Another  example  of  the  Japanese 
approach  is  in  the  military  hardware 
area.  The  Ways  and  Means  Trade  Sub- 
committee, in  its  report  on  the  trade 
mission  to  the  Par  East,  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Japan  has  a  practice  of  buying  one  or  two 
pieces  of  American  military  equipment  and 
then  reproducing  more  in  her  own  factories. 
This  serves  to  transfer  the  technology  in- 
volved <as  in  the  F-15  fighter  jet)  to  Japa- 
nese industry  and  also  denies  the  United 
States  the  potential  for  major  sales  of 
equipment  which  would  reduce  the  size  of 
our  bilateral  trade  deficit.  As  Japanese  com- 
mentators have  pointed  out.  this  modus  ope- 
randi also  results  in  a  very  high  cost  per 
unit  for  the  relatively  small  amount  of  mili- 
tary equipment  produced  in  Japan.  Purchas- 
ing quantities  of  military  equipment  from 
the  U.S.  would  result  in  much  more  equip- 
ment per  Japanese  dollar  spent  on  defense. 

As  for  commercial  aircraft,  the  Japa- 
nese historically  allow  the  importation 
of  only  65  percent  of  an  airplane. 
They  complete  the  manufacture.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  Japanese 
reduce  the  imported  percentage  to  50, 
then  25,  then  nothing  at  all?  If  there 
is  anything  that  the  United  States 
does  Indisputably  well,  it  is  manufac- 
ture aircraft.  The  Japanese  have  their 
sights  set  on  our  aircraft  industry,  and 
we  must  not  just  let  them  walk  off 
with  it. 

The  subcommittee  report  also  points 
out  that  22  of  Japan's  27  remaining 
formal  quotas  and  trade  barriers  re- 
ported to  GATT  are  in  the  agricultur- 
al sector.  In  grain,  for  example,  Japsoi 
has  created  problems  for  American  ag- 
riculture through  the  heavily  subsi- 
dized export  of  rice— $1,000  per  ton 
and  more— which  displaces  unsubsi- 
dized  American  rice  imports  to  third 
country  markets. 

As  with  aircraft,  Japan  applies  the 
policy  of  importation  of  semiprocessed 
products  rather  than  finished  prod- 
ucts in  other  goods,  thereby  denying 
foreign  producers  additional  employ- 
ment and  income  while  providing  Jap- 
anese workers  with  job  opportunities 
for  performing  value-added  tasks. 
Thus.  Japan  avoids  finished  products, 
either  by  unstated  national  policy,  or 
nontariff  barriers,  or  explicit  barriers. 
It  manages  to  import  logs  rather  than 
lumber,  hides  rather  than  leather,  to- 
bacco leaf  rather  than  cigarettes, 
phosphate  rock  rather  than  fertilizer, 
aluminum  ores  rather  than  aluminum 
ingots,  et  cetera.  In  an  individual  case. 
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the  distortion  is  not  overwhelming; 
but.  the  cumulative  effect  amounts  to 
a  serious  imbalance,  and  reduces  our 
sales  to  Japan  by  literally  billions  of 
dollars  per  year.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
can jobs  are  lost.  In  the  case  of  leather 
and  hides.  Japan  imposes  severe 
quotas  and  high  tariffs  on  U.S.  higher 
value-added  leather  products  while  im- 
porting 3.9  million  square  feet  of 
leather  from  us  in  1980.  In  effect, 
through  trade  barriers,  the  Japanese 
are  exporting  their  potential  unem- 
ployment. 

U.S.  drug  firms  have  also  lost 
market  opportunities  because  of 
Japans  complex  drug  testing  proce- 
dures. Even  when  U.S.  firms  have 
tested  to  the  Japanese  standards  and 
conducted  their  tests  to  that  standard. 
Japanese  firms  have  insisted  that  the 
tests  be  performed  again  in  Japan. 
These  requirements  do  not  add  to  the 
available  data,  but  du  add  delays 
which  are  costly  and  hinder  imports  in 
the  long  run  by  denying  American 
manufacturers  the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish markets  for  their  products 
before  the  Japanese  producers  can 
lock  them  up. 

The  Japanese  also  impose  arbitrary 
restrictions  against  imported  ciga- 
rettes, primarily  American,  because 
the  Japanese  prefer  American-type 
cigarettes.  Consider  the  following  ex- 
amples: A  combination  of  a  35-percent 
ad  valorem  duty  and  a  domestic  ciga- 
rette tax  calculated  at  56  percent  of 
the  retail  price  results  in  a  50-percent 
higher  cost  for  imported  over  domestic 
brands.  The  Japanese  Tobacco  and 
Salt  Monopoly,  which  decides  which 
retailers  may  sell  domestic  and  import- 
ed cigarettes.  restricts  imported 
brands  to  less  than  10  percent  of 
Japan's  retail  outlets.  The  Japanese 
Tobacco  and  Salt  Monopoly,  requires  a 
retailer  to  purchase  a  minimum 
number  of  imported  cigarettes  in 
Japan's  key  markets  of  Tokyo  and 
Osaka  while  applying  no  such  mini- 
mum for  domestic  brands.  Further, 
the  monopoly  requires  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  share  market  research 
plans  but  refuses  any  reciprocity  with 
respect  to  its  plans.  Similarly,  the  mo- 
nopoly requires  a  6-month  minimum 
test  in  60  stores  for  new  import  brands 
before  they  become  eligible  for  na- 
tional distribution  but  requires  no 
such  mandatory  test  process  for  do- 
mestic brands. 

The  result  of  these,  and  other  bar- 
riers, is  that  American  producers  have 
been  limited  to  a  mere  1.3  percent  of 
the  Japanese  market.  The  cost  to  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  lost  trade 
through  the  restricted  access  to  Japa- 
nese markets,  amounts  to  a  minimum 
of  a  half-billion  dollars  per  year. 

One  of  the  most  infuriating  experi- 
ences that  American  businessmen  face 
are  the  Japanese  tactics  of  whipsawing 
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foreigners  with  regulatory  changes. 
Jack  Anderson  has  reported  as  follows: 
Even  more  frustrating  Is  what  might  be 
called  the  Japanese  customs  officials' 
penchant  for  "cute  tricks"— changing  the 
import  rules  In  an  arbitrary  and  seemingly 
capricious  way.  There  is  no  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  U.S.  businessmen  that  these  whims 
are  the  result  of  deliberate  Japanese  policy. 
Consider  a  couple  of  outrageous  examples: 

A  U.S.  manufacturer  introduced  a  ta- 
bletop  electric  griddle  to  Japan.  It  was 
something  new  and  obviously  attractive  to 
Japanese  housewives:  the  American  firm 
sold  6,000  units  the  first  year.  But  Japanese 
electric  products  makers— caught  without  a 
comparable  item  in  their  inventories— com- 
plained to  the  government.  Result:  new 
standards  for  temperature  controls  on  elec- 
tric griddles  were  imposed.  They  were  set 
two  degrees  below  the  capability  of  the 
American  griddle. 

It  was  a  clever  delaying  tactic.  By  the  time 
the  American  manufacturer  had  redesigned 
his  product  to  meet  the  new  standard.  Japa- 
nese manufacturers  had  developed  their 
own  griddles  and  flooded  the  market  with 
them. 

A  Japanese  Import  firm  ordered  a  sample 
shipment  of  American  apple  butter.  Cus- 
toms officials  passed  it  under  the  regula- 
tions applying  to  jams  and  jellies.  But  when 
the  Importer  ordered  a  second  larger  ship- 
ment. Customs  classified  the  apple  butter  as 
a  fruit  paste  puree.  As  such,  it  was  subject 
to  an  import  quota.  Because  the  importer 
had  no  prior  quota  allocation  to  work  from. 
the  apple  butter  was  barred. 

.  .  .  An  American  company's  potato  chips, 
made  from  reconstituted  dehydrated  pota- 
toes, were  initially  put  by  Japanese  customs 
officials  in  the  category  of  "vegetable,  pre- 
pared or  preserved."  This  involved  a  16  per- 
cent tariff. 

But  once  the  company  began  to  ship  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  its  potato  chips  into 
Japan,  customs  had  second  thoughts.  The 
chips  were  reclassified  as  "pastry,  biscuits, 
cakes  and  other  fine  baker's  wares."  That 
made  the  import  duty  a  staggering  35  per- 
cent. 

It  is  any  wonder  that  the  United 
States  has  not  had  any  success  in  sell- 
ing American-made  automobiles  in 
Japan?  They  impose  modifications  on 
standard  Amerlcsji  products  that, 
while  not  impossible  to  meet,  are  bar- 
riers that  delay  or  discourage  any  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  dealer  networl;:  in 
Japan.  Critics  of  American  automo- 
biles should  remember  that  not  all  of 
our  cars  are  expensive,  and  not  all  of 
them  are  gas  guzzlers.  As  is  well 
luiown,  our  cars  do  better  in  collisions 
than  do  the  lightly  engineered  Japa- 
nese products. 

Although  the  Japanese  have  agreed 
to  restrain  their  exports  of  autos  and 
light  trucks,  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
onslaught  with  which  we  have  been 
faced.  Prom  1976  through  1979,  the 
total  Japanese  car  exports  to  the 
United  States  increased  at  an  average 
compound  annual  rate  of  13  percent. 
Automotive  products  trade— cars, 
trucks,  parts,  and  tires— between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  produced  a 
U.S.  deficit  of  $9.1  billion  in  1979. 
almost  double  the  1976  deficit  of  $4.6 
billion.  In  1980.  total  motor  vehicle  ex- 
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ports  from  Japan  were  5.966.961  units, 
54  percent  of  a  total  output  of 
11.042.884  units.  Japan  became  the  No. 
1  producer  in  the  world  that  year,  sur- 
passing U.S.  motor  vehicle  production 
of  8,008.342  units,  an  increase  of  23 
percent  over  1979.  and  accounted  for 
50  percent  of  Japanese  passenger  car 
exports. 

In  assessing  Japanese  auto  export 
imperialism,  it  is  well  to  Inquire  why 
the  United  States  should  not  insist  on 
a  35-percent  local  content  require- 
ment on  Imported  Japanese  autos.  so 
long  as  the  Japanese  insist  on  a  35- 
local  content  requirement  of  imported 
U.S.  aircraft. 

The  list  of  Japanese  infringements 
on  free  trade  is  not  complete  without 
reference  to  the  financing  preferences 
given  to  selected  priority  industries. 

The  Japan  Development  Bank 
makes  most  of  the  loans  for  high  tech 
product  development.  It  gets  70  per- 
cent of  its  funds  from  the  government 
operated  postal  savings  system  which, 
while  it  pays  interest  at  6.5  percent  to 
savers,  does  a  lax  job  in  enforcing  the 
tax  requirements  of  the  tax  code.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance,  which  supervises 
the  time  deposits  in  commercial  banks, 
enforces  the  tax  code  strictly.  The 
result  is  that  funds  readily  flow  into 
the  postal  saving  system  and  thence  to 
the  JDB.  Generally,  the  JDB  requires 
its  borrowers  to  pay  interest  since  it 
has  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  it 
sells  abroad  to  raise  funds.  However, 
loans  made  for  technology  projects  by 
MITI  bear  no  interest.  In  1980.  the 
JDB  lent  the  computer  industry  $263 
million.  How  is  American  industry  to 
compete  with  Japanese  R.  &  D.  if 
MITI  continues  to  finance  corporate 
research  projects  designed  for  com- 
mercial, rather  than  governmental, 
purposes? 

The  Japanese  are  fierce  competitors. 
They  are  respected  for  their  talents  in 
organizing  their  workforce,  designing 
reliable  products,  and  raising  their 
economy  from  ruin  in  1945,  to  boom 
conditions  in  the  1970's  and  1980's. 

What  we  cannot  respect  the  Japa- 
nese for  is  the  methodical,  predatory 
fashion  they  have  accomplished  their 
national  strategy.  Time  after  time, 
they  have  protected  their  Industries 
by  tariffs  or  other  means,  only  to  de- 
stroy their  competition  while  subsi- 
dized at  home  by  governmental  funds, 
or  by  defacto  subsidization  through  ar- 
tificially high  consumer  prices. 

Time  after  time,  when  the  tolerance 
of  Japan's  trading  partners  has  worn 
thin,  the  Japanese  have  entered  into 
negotiations,  and  backed  off  enough  to 
allow  the  storm  to  pass.  After  calm  is 
restored,  the  Japanese  return  to  their 
traditional  imperialism. 

Make  no  mistake.  We  are  confronted 
with  an  attack  on  our  national  well- 
being.  We  are  being  engaged  by  a  pow- 
erful adversary.  What  is  underway  is 
economic  warfare,  designed  to  humble 
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us  as  a  productive  nation.  The  Japa- 
nese want  our  markets,  but  they  do 
not  want  our  goods. 

The  Complementary  Trade  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1982  will  take  strong 
action  against  Japan.  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  take  defensive  action 
that  is  firm  but  fair.  H.R.  5616  is  in- 
tended to  be  just  that:  Pirm,  fair,  and 
complementary.* 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  'THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  southern  Arizona  have  the 
right  to  know  where  I  stand  on  the 
issues  decided  by  the  House,  and  I 
have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  in- 
formation. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  cotistituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main,  Tucson. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 
Key 

1.  Official  roUcall  number: 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

3.  Title  of  the  bill  or  resolution: 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on; 

5.  The  date  of  the  action: 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y  equals  yes,  N 
equals  no,  and  NV  equals  not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion, in  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voting); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  passed  or  rejected:  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

LIST 

213.  S.  304.  National  Tourism  Policy. 
Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  establish 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
within  the  Commerce  Department  and  to 
authorize  $8.6  million  in  fiscal  1982  to  carry 
out  national  tourism  policy.  Oct.  1.  Y  (93-1- 
0).  Motion  agreed  to  (cleared  measure  for 
the  President)  2S8-112. 

214.  H.  Res.  208.  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Law.  Motion  to  table  (kill) 
the  vote  on  215  motion  below  to  discharge 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  disapproving  the  action  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council.  Oct.  1.  Y  (2- 
20-0).  Motion  rejected  117-292. 
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215.  H.  Res.  208.  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Law.  Motion  to  discharge 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  disapproving  the  action  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council.  Oct.  1.  N  (2-2- 
0).  Motion  agreed  to  279-126. 

216.  H.  Res.  208.  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Law.  Motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  disap- 
proving the  action  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  in  revising  criminal  penalties  in 
certain  sex-related  offenses.  Oct.  1.  N  (2-2- 
0).  Agreed  to  287-110. 

217.  H.  Res.  208.  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Law.  Motion  to  limit  debate 
to  two  hours  on  the  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil in  revising  criminal  penalties  in  certain 
sex-related  offenses.  Oct.  1.  N  (3-1-0). 
Motion  agreed  to  253-41. 

218.  H.  Res.  208.  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Law.  Adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  the  action  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  in  revising  criminal 
penalties  in  certain  sex-related  offenses. 
Oct.  1.  N  (3-1-0).  Adopted  281-119. 

219.  H.R.  4612.  Dairy  Price  Supports.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  set  dairy  price  supports  at 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  until  Nov.  15, 
1981,  and  to  delay  until  that  date  the  wheat 
producer  referendum.  Oct.  1.  Y  (3-1-0). 
Passed  328-58. 

221.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H.  Res.  235) 
providing  for  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1982-85  for  agricultural  price 
supports  and  other  farm  programs  and  for 
food  stamps.  Oct.  2.  Y  (3-0-1).  Adopted  343- 
1. 

222.  H.R.  3112.  Voting  Rights  Act  Exten- 
sion. Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consid- 
er the  bill  extending  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  Oct.  5.  NV 
(3-0-1).  Motion  agreed  to  350-4. 

223.  H.R.  3112.  Voting  Rights  Act  Exten- 
sion. Amendmeiit  to  eliminate  a  provision 
that  made  the  signing  of  a  consent  decree  in 
a  voting  rights  lawsuit  a  bar  to  bailing  out 
from  coverage  of  the  act  if  the  consent 
decree  were  signed  within  10  years  of  a  ju- 
risdiction's petition  to  bail  out.  Oct.  5  NV 
(3-0-lX  Rejected  92-285. 

224.  H.R.  3112.  Voting  Rights  Act  Exten- 
sion. Amendment  to  allow  three-judge  fed- 
eral district  courts  to  he-.r  petitions  by  juris- 
dictions seeking  to  bail  out  from  coverage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Oct.  5.  N  (3-1-0).  Re- 
jected 132-277. 

225.  H.R.  3112.  Voting  Rights  Act  Exten- 
sion. Amendment  to  allow  a  state  covered  by 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  bail  out  from  cov- 
erage if  two-thirds  of  its  counties  are  eligi- 
ble to  ball  out.  Oct.  5.  N  (3-1-0).  Rejected 
95-313. 

226.  H.R.  3112.  Voting  Rights  Act  Exten- 
sion. Amendment  to  eliminate  provisions  In 
the  1965  act  requiring  certain  areas  of  the 
country  to  provide  bilingual  election  materi- 
als. Oct.  5.  N  (2-2-0).  Rejected  128-284. 

227.  H.R.  3112.  Voting  Rights  Act  Exten- 
sion. Amendment  to  require  certain  areas  of 
the  country  to  provide  bilingual  election 
materials  but  not  bilingual  ballots.  Oct.  5.  N 
(2-2-0).  Rejected  124-285. 

228.  H.R.  3112.  Voting  Rights  Act  Exten- 
sion. Passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  key  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Oct.  5.  Y  (2-2-0).  Passed  389-24 

230.  H.R.  4560.  Labor-HHS-Education  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
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the  Whole  for  consideration  of  the  bill 
making  fiscal  1983  appropriations  for  the 
departments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  for  related 
agencies.  Oct.  6.  Y  (2-1-1).  Motion  agreed  to 
360-40. 

231.  H.R.  4560.  Labor-HHS-Education  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to 
reduce  funding  for  the  work  incentive 
(WIN)  program  by  $43.8  million  and  to  re- 
quire an  across-the-board  reduction  of  $30.2 
million  in  appending  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses by  all  the  departments  and  agencies 
covered  by  the  bill.  Oct.  6.  Y  (4-0-0).  Adopt- 
ed 383-30. 

232.  H.R.  4560.  Labor-HHS-Educatlon  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  bar 
enforcement  of  a  provision  in  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  that  prohibited  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  reimbursement  for  drugs  for 
which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
had  not  completed  an  evaluation  of  effec- 
tiveness. Oct.  6.  Y  (4-0-0).  Adopted  271-148. 

233.  H.R.  4560.  Labor-HHS-Education  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  bar 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  en- 
forcement of  regulations  relating  to  the  sur- 
face mining  of  stone,  clay,  colloidal  phos- 
phate, sand  or  gravel.  Oct.  6.  N  (3-1-0). 
Adopted  254-165. 

234.  H.R.  4560.  Labor-HHS-Educatlon  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1982.  Motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Oct.  6.  N  (3-1-0).  Rejected  168-249. 

235.  H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Anwar  Sadat.  Con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  deep 
regret  of  the  U.S.  Congress  over  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Anwar  el-Sadat  of 
Egypt.  Oct.  6.  Y  (3-0-1).  Adopted  411-0. 

237.  S.  1181.  Military  Pay  Raise.  Motion  to 
order  the  previous  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  authorizing  $4.5  billion  for  pay 
raises  for  military  personnel,  effective  Oct. 
1.  1981.  Oct.  7.  Y  (4-0-0).  Motion  agreed  to 
416-0. 

238.  S.  1181.  Military  Pay  Raise.  Adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  author- 
izing $4.5  billion  for  pay  raises  for  military 
personnel,  effective  Oct.  1,  1981.  Oct.  7.  Y 
(4-0-0).  Adopted  417-1. 

239.  H.R.  3603.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendments  en  bl<x:  to  reduce  by 
$1  billion  the  committee-approved  fiscal 
1982  outlays  for  farm  programs,  by  lowering 
sugar  and  dairy  price  support  levels  and 
making  certain  farm  programs  discretionary 
instead  of  mandatory.  Oct.  7.  Y  (4-0-0). 
Adopted  400-14. 

240.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  the  amendment  In 
vote  241,  to  set  the  minimum  dairy  price 
support  level  at  70  percent  of  parity  but  no 
less  than  $13.10  per  hundredweight  In  fiscal 
1982.  Oct.  7.  N  (0-4-0).  Rejected  123-277. 

241.  H.R.  3603.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  set  dairy  price  sup- 
port levels  at  a  minimum  of  70  percent  of 
parity  for  fiscal  years  1982-85  with  manda- 
tory annual  readjustments,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  forgo  the 
annual  adjustment  in  years  when  anticipat- 
ed expenditures  for  surplus  dairy  purchases 
exceeded  $750  million.  In  such  years,  actual 
payment  rates  could  not  go  below  the  previ- 
ous year's  level  of  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight, whichever  was  lower.  Oct.  7.  Y  (3-1- 
0).  Rejected  153-243. 

242.  H.  Con.  Res.  194.  Disapproving 
AWACS  Sale.  Motion  that  the  House  re- 
solve Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  the  resolution 
disapproving  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System  radar 
planes,  conformal  fuel  tanks  for  P-15  air- 
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craft,  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles  and  KC- 
707  aerial  refueling  aircraft.  Oct.  14.  Y  (3-0- 
1).  Motion  agreed  to  353-16. 

243.  H.  Con.  Res.  194.  Disapproving 
AWACS  Sale.  Adoption  of  the  resolution 
disapproving  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System  radar 
planes,  conformal  fuel  tanks  for  P-15  air- 
craft. AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles  and  KC- 
707  aerial  refueling  aircraft.  Oct.  14.  Y  (2-2- 
0).  Motion  agreed  to  301-111. 

244.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  provide  that  the 
dairy  price  support  shall  not  exceed  the  sup- 
port in  effect  for  the  previous  year,  unless 
the  secretary  estimates  that  net  government 
purchases  of  dairy  products  in  any  fiscal 
year  through  1985  will  equal  or  exceed  4.5 
billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent.  Y  (3-1-0). 
Rejected  153-255 

245.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  reauthorizing  agri- 
cultural price  supports  and  other  farm  pro- 
grams and  for  food  stamps  for  fiscal  years 
1982-1985.  Oct.  15.  Y  (4-0-0).  Motion  agreed 
to  380-3. 

246.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agricultural  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  repeal  the  poundage 
quota  and  acreage  allotment  system  for  pea- 
nuts and  to  eliminate  a  specified  loan  rate 
for  peanuts,  and  instead  to  authorize  the 
secretary  to  determine  the  loan  rate.  Oct. 
15.  Y  (1-3-0).  Adopted  250-159. 

247.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  strike  the  price  sup- 
port program  for  sugar.  Oct.  15.  Y  (1-3-0). 
Adopted  213-190. 

249.  H.J.  Res.  331.  National  Mother-in- 
Law  Day.  Passage  of  the  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  fourth  Sunday  in  October  as 
National  Mother-in-Law  Day.  Oct.  20.  Y  (2- 
1-0).  Passed  305-66. 

250.  S.J.  Res.  4.  National  Family  Week. 
Passage  of  the  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  president  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  Nov.  22,  1981.  as 
National  Family  Week.  Oct.  20.  Y  (3-0-1). 
Passed  405-1. 

251.  H.R.  3403.  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act.  Motion  that  the  House 
resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  Oct. 
20.  Y  (3-0-1).  Motion  agreed  to  392-5. 

252.  H.R.  3403.  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  $8,332,000  annually  for  fiscal  1982 
and  1983  for  federal  hazardous  materials 
transporution  activities  and  the  establish 
regional  training  centers  for  state,  local  and 
other  personnel  to  improve  enforcement  of 
regulations  governing  the  transporution  of 
hazardous  materials  and  emergency  re- 
sponse capability.  Oct.  20.  Y  (3-0-1).  Passed 
410-2. 

253.  H.R.  3377.  Kennedy  Center  Authori- 
zation. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$4,544,000  for  fiscal  1982  to  the  interior  sec- 
retary for  services  necessary  to  the  non-per- 
forming arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Aru.  Oct. 
20.  Y  (2-1-1).  Passed  288-123. 

254.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  Oct.  20.  Y  (2- 
0-11.  Motion  agreed  to  384-3. 

255.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  provide  discretion- 
ary authority  to  establish  a  bank  to  finance 
US  grain  export  and  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  set  a  minimum  price  for 
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U.S.  grain  sold  abroad.  Oct.  20.  N  (0-2-2). 
Rejected  138-270. 

256.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  Oct  21.  Y  (3- 
0-1).  Motion  agreed  to  386-2. 

257.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  repeal  the  tobacco 
allotment  system  and  tobacco  price  support 
loans.  Oct.  21.  N  (0-3-1).  Rejected  184-231. 

258.  H.R.  3603.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  acting  within  existing  legal 
authority,  to  make  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port and  allotment  program  self-supporting, 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  budget  except 
for  administrative  expenses.  Oct.  21.  Y  (3  0- 
1).  Adopted  412-0. 

259.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  Oct.  22.  Y  (4- 
0-0).  Motion  agreed  to  378-1. 

260.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  require  most  food 
stamp  recipients  to  pay  for  a  portion  of 
their  stamps.  Oct.  22.  N  (2-1-1).  Rejected 
147-251. 

261.  H.R.  3603.  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
to  the  amendment  in  vote  262  below  to  re- 
quire that  meat  produced  abroad  and  sold  in 
the  U.S.  be  produced  without  drugs  or  agri- 
cultural chemicals  that  are  barred  for 
health  reasons  in  the  U.S..  unless  the  presi- 
dent determines  that  such  action  would 
harm  U.S.  farm  exports.  Oct.  22.  NV  (2-0-2). 
Adopted  223-162. 

262.  H.R.  3603.  Pood  and  Agricultural  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  require  that  meat 
produced  abroad  and  sold  in  the  US  be  pro- 
duced without  drugs  or  agricultural  chemi- 
cals that  are  barred  for  health  reasons  in 
the  U.S.,  unless  the  president  determines 
that  such  action  would  harm  U.S.  farm  ex- 
porU.  Oct.  22.  NV  (2-0-2).  Adopted  211-168. 

263. H.R.  3603.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981.  Amendment  to  extend  farm  and 
food  program  authorizations  through  fiscal 
1982-83  only,  thereby  canceling  program  re- 
authorizations for  1984-85.  Oct.  22.  NV  (2-0- 
2).  Rejected  180-193 

264.  S.  884.  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1981.  Passage  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  bill,  reauthorizing  for  four 
years  price  support,  and  other  farm  pro- 
grams and  food  stamps.  Oct.  22.  NV  (0-2-2). 
Passed  192-160. 

265.  H.R.  4503.  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  Motion  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Oct.  27.  NV  (2-0-2). 
Agreed  to  382-4. 

266.  H.R.  4503.  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
authorize  $2.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Oct.  27.  NV  (3-0-1).  Passed  382-18. 

267.  H.  Res.  251.  House  Earned  Income 
Limit.  Adoption  of  the  resolution  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  on  House  members' 
outside  earned  income  from  15  to  40  percent 
of  their  official  salary,  and  to  increase  the 
limit  on  each  individual  honorarium  pay- 
ment for  a  speech,  article  or  personal  ap- 
pearance from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  for  calendar 
years  1981  through  1983.  Oct.  28.  Y  (3-1-0). 
Rejected  147-271. 

268.  H.R.  4603.  Depository  Institutions 
Aid.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  federal 
regulators  to  provide  expanded  financial  aid 
to    troubled    savings    institutions    and    to 
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permit  commercial  banks  or  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  acquire  failing  savings 
and  loans  in  other  states.  Oct.  28.  Y  (2-1-1). 
Passed  371-46. 

269.  H.R. '4437.  Energy  Conservation  Day- 
light-Saving  Act.  Amendent  to  allow  states 
to  exempt  themselves  from  the  extra  two 
months  of  daylight-saving  time  provided  in 
the  act.  Oct.  28.  Y  (4-0-0).  Rejected  170-242. 

270.  H.R.  4437.  Energy  Conservation  Day- 
light-Saving Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
extend  daylight-saving  time  by  two  months 
by  starting  it  on  the  first  Sunday  of  March. 
Oct.  28.  Y  (1-3-0).  Passed  243-165.« 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
ulecl,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  25,  1982.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2109.  authorizing 
funds    for    the    Commodity    Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
J.  J.  Simmons  III.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  those  items 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  consider  recom- 
mendations which  it  will  make  there- 
on to  the  Budget  Committee,  focusing 
on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Indian  Health  Service. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 


ties of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  scientific  activities  overseas, 
and  retirement  pay  for  commissioned 
officers.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Servi(3es 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  land,  air.  and 
naval  force  structure  plans. 

224  Russell  Building 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing  on  Air  Force  operation- 
al readiness. 

212  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officals  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  human  rights 
matters  in  Nicaragua. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence of  Cuban  intelligence  operations 
within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  oper- 
ating expenses  for  1982,  and  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  implement  the 
postal  patron  provisions  of  Public  Law 
97-69,  strengthening  and  clarifying 
the  congressional  franking  law. 

301  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue   hearings  to   review   those 
items   in   the   President's   budget    for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative    jurisdiction    and    consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2109.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  administra- 
tion  plans  and  the  approach  of  the 
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United  States  to  the  meeting  in  No- 
vember 1982  of  trade  ministers  of 
countries  that  adhere  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Howard  E.  Douglas,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs 
and  Ambassador  at  Large.  Department 
of  Stale. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  53.  S.  1761.  S. 
1975.  and  S.  1992,  bills  extending  the 
effects   of   certain    provisions    of    the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  fo- 
cusing on  Indian  programs  of  the  De- 
partments of  Education.  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth  rec- 
ommended levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays.    Federal     revenues,     and     new- 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Fi=h  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
modifying  the  method  of  awarding  at- 
torney's fees  in  civil  rights  cases. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Office    of    the    Secretary    of    Energy. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  small  busi- 
nesses' application  of  safe  harbor  leas- 
ing provisions  of  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act  (Public  Law  97-34) 

424  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2109,  author- 
izing  funds   for   the   Commodity   Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 
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Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Centers 
for  Di.sease  Control.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Howard  K.  Walker,  of  New  Jersey,  to 

be    Ambassador    to    the    Republic    of 

Togo. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended   levels   of   total   budget 
outlays,    Federal    revenues,    and    new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  officials  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Veronica  A.  Haggart.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission;  and  to  consider 
those  matters  and  programs  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Hugh  W.  Poster,  of  California,  to  be 
Alternate   Executive   Director   of   the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Ser^'ices  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  stress  on  the  family  caused  by  the 
workplace. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America,  and  World  War  I  vet- 
erans' legislation  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations,    and    other    committee 
business. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Ser\-ices.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for   the 
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Health  Ser\ices  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new- 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee,  re- 
ceiving testimony  on  water  resources 
programs. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.1887.  imposing 
a  tax  on  the  sale  of  certain  automo- 
biles sold  without  automatic  safety 
airbags.  and  allowing  a  tax  credit  to 
manufacturers  of  automobiles 

equipped  with  such  airbags. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  3 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To   receive  testimony   from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  non-Indian  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  671.  providing 
for       comprehensive       alcohol-traffic 
safely    programs,    and    other    related 
proposals. 

235  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 

■  ters  and  programs  in  the  President's 

budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 

within    the    committee's    jurisdiction 

with    a    view    toward    submitting    its 

views  and  budgetary  recommendations 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 

March    15.    and    the    nomination    of 

Cathie  A.  Shattuck.  of  Coforado.  to  be 

a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 

Opportunity  Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  Presidents  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  U.S.  assertion  of 
extraterritoriality  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet-European  gas  pipline. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programus  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within    the    committee's    jurisdiction 
with    a   view    toward    submitting    its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

412  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  cemeterial  expenses,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1947,  improving 
small  businesses  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement information. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m.       I 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
refugee  programs.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

,  1114  Dirksen  Building 

1  MARCH  5 

9:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  human 
development  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in   the   President's   budget   for   fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's    jurisdiction     with     a     view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

14200  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3663,  proposed 
Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981, 
and  on  the  deregulation  of  the  inter- 
city bus  Industry. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m.  | 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended   levels  of   total   budget 
outlays.    Federal    revenues,    and    new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Finance 

To    resume    hearings    to    review    those 

items   in   the  President's   budget   for 

fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 

legislative    Jurisdiction    and    consider 


February  24,  1982 


recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended   levels   of   total   budget 
outlays,    Federal    revenues,    and    new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
capacity,   distribution,   and   status   of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  product  liability. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

I  6226  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1785,  in- 
cretislng  the  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  requiring  imme- 
diate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  of  positions  an  individual 
is  barred  from  upon  conviction,  in- 
creasing the  time  of  disbarment  from 
5  to  10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  of- 
ficial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Elepartment  of  Labor  relating 
to  detection  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Worlts 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments    to    the    Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
Items  in  the  Presidents  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended   levels  of   total   budget 
outlays.    Federal    revenues,    and    new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2109,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  fi- 
nancial institution  practices  restricting 
individuals  from  withdrawning  funds 
represented   by   checks   deposited   to 
their  accounts. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended   levels  of   total   budget 
outlays.    Federal    revenues,    and    new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended   levels   of   total   budget 
outlays.    Federal    revenues,    and    new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional  Park   Service,    Department   of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2109,  author- 
izing funds  for  the  Commodity   Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Earthquake 
Hazard  Reduction  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
124). 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  surety  bond  guaran- 
tee loan  program. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
for   the   Panama   Canal   Commission, 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Ad- 
ministration   of    the    Department    of 
Transportation,  and  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3731.  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  Indian  judg- 
ment funds,  within  1  year  after  appro- 
priation: to  be  followed  by  a  business 
meeting,  to  consider  those  matters  and 
programs  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 

To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1483.  proposed  Radiation  Exposure 
Comp>ensation  Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agency  Administration  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S. 
1483.  proposed  Radition  Exposure 
Compensation  Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transi>ortation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  product  liability. 
235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TranspMjrtation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new- 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  Presidents  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  15 


9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Railroad  Financial  Assist- 
ance Program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R.  5320. 
and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for  State 
and  local  employment  and  training  as- 
sistance programs,  and  on  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
for  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  edu- 
cation block  grant  programs,  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  Intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R. 
5320,  and  H.R.  5461,  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Rayburn  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
on    proposed    legislation    authorizing 
funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929,  proposed 
Comprehensive    Smoking    Prevention 
Education  Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
fami^. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-!ndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(New  York  City  loan  program). 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  impact 
aid.  vocational  and  adult  education,  li- 
braries and  learning  resources  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m.  ' 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1894,  permitting 
Indian  tribes  to  enter  certain  agree- 
ments for  the  disposition  of  tribal  min- 
eral resources. 

357  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search programs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

11114  Dirksen  Building 
MARCH  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
Houae  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R. 
5320,  and  H.R.  5461,  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Rayburn  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1983-84  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

357  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
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sions  of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act 
(ERISA). 

4332  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
educational  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities overseas.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1858.  declaring 
that  the  United  States  holds  in  trust 
certain  lands  in  Nevada  for  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia, and  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  other  lands  in  Nevada  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  H.R.  4364,  declar- 
ing that  the  United  States  holds  in 
trust  certain  land  in  Pima  County. 
Ariz,  for  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  of 
Arizona,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  Wichita  and  Caddo 
Indian  judgment  funds  awarded  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education  (FIPSE),  and  education  sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates lor  fiscal  year  1983  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of   the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320.  and  H.R.  5461,  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  on  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  com- 
mission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
The  resume  hearings,  in  closed  session, 
on    proposed    legislation    authorizing 
funds    for    the    National    Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
institutions,  Howard  University,  de- 
-  .  partmental  management  (salaries  and 
expenses),  and  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  19 
9:30 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  in  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  relating  to  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Internal  Revenue 
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Service's     taxpayer     assistance     pro- 
grams. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Office    of    Indian    Education,    Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Railroad  Safety  program. 
Department  of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  operation  of 
U.S.  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  au- 
thorizations   for    the    Safe    Drinking 
Water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    sex    education    pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  Naval  petro- 
leum  reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     National     Highway    Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations  for  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teerism  in  America. 

4232  Dirlisen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirlcsen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  Conrail. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  indirect  costs  and  con- 
tract provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (P.L.  93-638). 

6226  Dirlisen  Building 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirlisen  Building 

APRIL  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams. Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirlcsen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirlcsen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1983   for   the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  F\ind. 
and  to  receive  testimony  from  congres- 
sional witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:0C  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hol4  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

i  6226  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m.     ' 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

I  APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:00  a.m.    ' 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation      authorizing      funds      for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

I  APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for   the 
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Employment    and    Training    Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  Title  X  of  the  Public 
Health    Service    Act    relating    to    the 
health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  activ- 
ity. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  ana  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA),  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  26 
10:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcomimittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Office     of     the     Federal     Inspector. 
Alaska    Natural    Gas    Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  social 
support  systems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirlcsen  Building 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    Congressional    and    public    wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental   appropriations    for    fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982  on  cer- 
tain transportation  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To   hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue,  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1983   for   the 
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Smithsonian  Institution.  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric I*reserv'ation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Eklu- 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  rub- 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1 1 14  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1983   for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  11 
9:00  a.m 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
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rial  affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

I  1114  Dirksen  Building 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for   territorial   affairs   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

I  MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation   of    Indian   education    pro- 
grams. 

I  6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinve.slment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation    of    Indian    education 
programs. 

1  6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  program  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

'        JUNE  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  spe- 
cial magistrates  to  serve  each  Indian 
reservation    over    which    the    United 
States  exercises  criminal   jurisdiction 
under  existing  law. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
"Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  legal  matters  in- 
volving abused  children. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Fiscal  Accountabil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  national  energy  resources. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Foley). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  D.C. 

February  24.  1982. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday,  February  25.  1982. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  Your  bless- 
ings will  flow  down  upon  all  people, 
that  Your  grace  will  meet  every  need, 
and  Your  providence  will  lead  the  way. 
May  Your  bountiful  word  strengthen 
the  weak  and  give  courage  to  those 
who  speak  Your  truth.  Protect,  O 
Lord,  the  defenseless  and  lonely,  that 
Your  presence  will  encourage  the  faith 
and  hope  and  love  of  those  who  turn 
to  You  for  help.  May  Your  peace  that 
passes  all  understanding  be  with  us 
this  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


UNEMPLOYMENT:  IT'S  EVEN 
HITTING  HEALTHY  AREAS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
come  to  the  floor  today  to  alert  my 
colleagues  that  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment is  not  confined  to  the  De- 
troits  and  the  Youngstowns  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  even  affecting  Kansas. 

According  to  our  job  service  centers, 
recently  there  has  been  a  doubling  of 
job  applicants  and  a  dramatic  increase 
in  unemployment  benefit  applications. 
It  is  no  wonder  when  you  look  at  what 
is  happening. 

The  Cessna  Fluid  Power  Divison  in 


Hutchinson,  Kans.,  employed  about 
2,700  in  January  1980.  That  was  down 
to  1,500  by  last  November,  and  further 
layoffs  this  week  and  next  have  just 
been  announced.  Also  in  Hutchinson, 
the  lagging  farm  economy  has  forced 
cutbacks  of  over  40  percent  at  Krause 
Plow  Co.  since  January  1980. 

In  Wichita,  the  "air  capital  of  the 
world,"  the  news  is  also  bleak.  By  next 
week.  Beech  Aircraft  will  have  laid  off 
more  than  1  out  of  every  10  of  its 
workers.  Cessna  has  laid  off  2,200 
workers  since  the  middle  of  last  year. 
The  third  major  general  aviation  firm. 
Gates  Learjet,  has  avoided  layoffs 
thus  far;  I  hope  their  good  situation 
continues.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  chal- 
lenge. 

Other  transportation  jobs  are  also  in 
jeopardy.  The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  is 
laying  off  over  100  workers  this  week 
in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Collins  In- 
dustries which  produces  buses,  ambu- 
lances, and  other  vehicles  typically 
used  by  local  goverrunents  has  been 
forced  to  make  cuts  of  nearly  25  per- 
cent since  last  summer.  They  are 
hoping  for  export  markets. 

Unemployment  has  become  a  nation- 
al problem.  No  region  of  America  is 
immune  from  its  cancerous  impact. 


THE  COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT'S 
NEW  ANTIBOYCOTT  PROPOSALS 

(Mr.  SOLARZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  antiboycott 
legislation  that  was  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Export  Administration  Amend- 
ments of  1977.  This  law,  together  with 
the  Ribicoff  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  and  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  prohibits  Americans 
from  cooperating  with  the  Arab  boy- 
cott of  Israel. 

The  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  administers  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  recently  proposed  a 
number  of  new  interpretations  of  the 
act's  antiboycott  provisions.  I  am 
studying  the  proposals  and  may  offer 
my  comments  on  them  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  in  the  near  future. 

Eric  Hirschhorn  served  until  last 
June  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Export  Administration  at  the  Com- 
merce Department.  In  that  capacity, 
his  responsibilities  included  the  Office 
of  Antiboycott  Compliance.  Mr. 
Hirschhorn.  who  is  now  in  private  law 


practice  here  in  Washington,  has  writ- 
ten an  article  for  the  Boycott  Law  Bul- 
letin discussing  the  Commerce  propos- 
als. The  analysis  profits  considerably 
from  his  knowledge  of,  and  hands-on 
experience  with  the  boycott  field.  I 
think  that  it  is  well  worth  reading,  and 
I  include  its  text  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Something  for  'And  Against  i  Everyone  in 
F*ROPosED  Rules 

(By  Eric  L.  Hirschhorn) 

The  Commerce  Department  has  asked  for 
public  comments  on  a  package  of  changes  in 
the  antiboycott  regulations  (15  C.F.R.  part 
369)  that  offers  something  for— and 
against— the  perceived  interests  of  each  of 
the  opposing  camps  in  the  area  of  antiboy- 
cott compliance.  The  proposals  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  January 
15,  1982.  47  Fed.  Reg.  2320. 

The  package,  which  was  drafted  primarily 
by  Howard  Fenton  of  the  Office  of  Antiboy- 
cott Compliance  and  Pam  Breed  of  the 
Commerce  General  Counsel's  office,  was 
signed  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Export  Administration  Bo  Denysyk  on  Jan- 
uary 11.  Comments  on  the  proposals  are  due 
by  March  16. 

Three  of  the  changes  would  exempt  from 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  antiboy- 
cott regulations  certain  types  of  requests 
that  often  are  made  in  the  context  of  com- 
mercial transactions  between  United  States 
persons  and  customers  in  Arab  countries 
participating  in  the  boycott  of  Israel: 

Requests  that  a  vessel  or  aircraft  owner, 
master  or  charterer  certify  that  it  is  eligible 
to  enter  the  boycotting-country  port  in 
question; 

Requests  that  an  insurance  company  cov- 
ering a  transaction  certify  that  it  has  an  au- 
thorized agent  in  the  boycotting  country; 
and 

Requests  for  acceptance  of  risk  of  loss 
clauses,  in  cases  where  the  company  making 
the  request  was  using  such  a  clause  before 
January  18.  1978  (the  date  the  original  anti- 
boycott  regulations  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Amendments  of  1977  took 
effect). 

The  other  two  changes  that  have  been 
proposed  by  Commerce  would  expressly  bar 
American  banks  from  engaging  in  certain 
practices  regarding  letters  of  credit  contain- 
ing boycott-related  terms  or  conditions: 

Where  a  letter  of  credit  requires  that  the 
beneficiary  (or  another  party)  certify  that  it 
is  not  blacklisted,  the  bank  may  not  refuse 
to  pay  on  the  letter  if  the  party  refuses  to 
furnish  the  self -certification;  and 

A  bank  may  not  confirm  or  otherwise  im- 
plement a  letter  of  credit  containing  a  term 
like  "Do  not  negotiate  through  any  black- 
listed bank." 

The  proposals  have  been  under  consider- 
ation within  the  Commerce  Department  for 
about  a  year  and  reportedly  were  the  sub- 
ject last  summer  of  separate  meetings  of 
Commerce  officials  with  representatives  of 
Jewish  groups  and  the  business  community. 
At  least  one  change  in  the  package  appar- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ently  was  made  as  the  result  of  these  meet- 
ings. 

REPORTINC  CHANCES 

In  all  likelihood,  the  reporting  changes 
will  please  the  business  community  and 
meet  with  disfavor  among  the  Jewish 
groups.  Commerce's  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking  estimates  that  they  could 
reduce  the  overall  antiboycott  reporting 
burden  by  up  to  50  percent  and  would  re- 
lieve the  paperwork  burden  imposed  upon 
smaller  exporters  and  freight  forwarders  in 
particular.  These  three  types  of  requests  ac- 
counted for  approximately  half  of  the 
38.000  boycott  reports  filed  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  Export  Admin.  Annual  Rep..  Fiscal 
Year  1980.  at  82. 

NONKCPORTABILITT  UNDER  THE  IB 78 
REGULATIONS 

The  Congress  that  enacted  the  1977 
Amendments  envisaged  the  reporting  re- 
quirements as  a  central  aspect  of  the  anti- 
boycott  compliance  effort.  See,  e.g..  S.  Rep. 
No.  95-104.  95th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  25-26 
(1977).  It  also  realized,  however,  that  there 
were  some  kinds  of  requests  that,  although 
they  could  be  lised  in  a  normal  commercial 
context  for  non-boycott  purposes  and  there- 
fore probably  should  be  not  reportable.' 
See.  e.g..  H.R.  Rep.  No.  95-190.  95th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  25  (1977).  The  Congress  also  ex- 
pressed concern  about  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  paperwork  burdens  Imposed  by 
the  law.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  95-354.  95th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  29(1977). 

The  examples  cited  in  the  House  report 
on  the  1977  Amendments  were  "positive  cer- 
tification of  country  of  origin,  the  name  and 
nationality  of  the  carrier  and  route  of  ship- 
ment of  a  cargo,  and  the  furnishing  of  im- 
migration and  passport  information."  Id. 
Three  of  these  four  examples  were  made 
non-reportable  by  the  regulations  imple- 
menting the  1977  law.  15  C.P.R.  Sec. 
369.6(a)(5)(ii).  (iii).  (vi).  (vii)  (1981).  In  the 
case  of  identification  of  the  carrier,  even  re- 
quests to  refrain  from  shipment  on  carriers 
of  a  given  nationality  were  exempted  from 
the  reporting  requirements.  15  C.F.R.  Sec. 
369.6(a)(5)(i)  (1981):  see.  43  Fed.  Reg.  16969 
(1978)  (codified  at  15  C.F.R.  part  369.  Supp. 
1  (1981)).  Reporting  exemptions  were  aJso 
afforded  to  requests  for  identification  of  the 
name  of  the  supplier.  15  C.F.R.  Sec. 
369.6(a)(5)(iv)  (1981).  and  for  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  another  country  (so  long  as 
there  was  no  express  mention  of  the  boycott 
laws).  15  C.P.R.  Sec.  369.6(aK5)(v)  (1981). 

The  1978  regulations  left  up  in  the  air  the 
reportability  of  requests  for  assumption  by 
a  U.S.  person  of  the  risk  of  loss  with  regard 
to  goods  destined  for  a  boycotting  country. 
Use  of  such  a  clause  was  presumed  to  consti- 
tute evasion,  unless  the  requesting  company 
had  been  using  It  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  regulations  (January  18.  1978).  15 
C.P.R.  Sec.  369.4(d)  (1981).  Reporting  of  the 
receipt  of  a  risk-of-loss  request  was  required 
without  regard  to  when  the  requester  had 
begun  to  use  such  a  provision,  but  only 
where  the  recipient  knew  or  had  reason  to 


'  The  reporting  requirements  in  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  1977  Amendments  applied  to 
any  request  for  an  action  that  "could  have  the 
effect"  of  furthering  the  boycott  (emphasis  sup- 
plied). 41  Fed.  Reg.  46444  (1976).  For  an  excellent 
discussion  of  reporting  requirements,  see,  Marcuss, 
"Marcuss  on  reportability  of  ARAMCO  risk  of  loss' 
clause,"  Boycott  L.  Bull..  June  1981,  at  1. 


know  that  the  request  was  boycott-related. 
15  C.P.R.  Sec.  369.6.  example  xxix  (1981).' 

DEVELOPMENTS  SINCE  1978 

Vessel  eligibility 

The  issue  of  whether  the  making  of  a 
positive  statement  that  a  ship  or  aircraft  is 
eligible  to  enter  the  ports  of  a  boycotting 
country  i<  a  prohibited  action  was  addressed 
by  the  Commerce  Department  in  April  1978. 
43  Fed.  Reg.  16969  (1978)  (codified  at  15 
C.F.R.  part  369,  Supp.  1  (1981)).  Noting  that 
the  certification  that  one  is  not  oneself  on 
the  blacklist  "offends  no  prohibition  under 
Part  369."  the  Department  determined  that 
a  vessel  eligibility  statement  is  nothing 
more  than  a  type  of  self-certification.  Id. 
Therefore,  the  making  of  such  a  statement 
would  not  be  prohibited,  so  long  as  done  by 
the  owner,  charterer  or  master  of  th«  vessel. 
Id.  Since  such  statements  were  not  custom- 
ary international  practice,  however,  they 
were  presumed  to  be  boycott-related.  If 
made  by  a  third  party  (e.g..  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturer or  seller  of  the  goods),  they  accord- 
ingly would  constitute,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
furnishing  of  information  about  the  busi- 
ness relationships  of  another  and  a  violation 
of  section  369.2(d).  Id. 

Given  the  Department's  conclusion  about 
the  boycott-related  character  of  vessel  eligi- 
bility provisions,  they  clearly  were  report- 
able even  though  compliance  might  be  per- 
mitted. See,  15  C.P.R.  Sec.  369.6(a)(1) 
(1981).  Subsequently,  Saudi  Arabia  in- 
formed Uie  Commerce  Department  that 
Saudi  requests  for  certificates  of  vessel  eligi- 
bility were  made  not  for  boycott  reasons, 
but  for  such  maritime  matters  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ship.  44  Fed.  Reg.  67374  (1979) 
(codified  at  15  C.P.R.  part  369,  Supp.  2 
(1981)).  Accordingly,  the  Department  ruled 
that  such  Saudi  requests,  since  not  boycott- 
related,  could  be  complied  with  by  any  U.S. 
person  and  were  not  reportable.  Id. 

Insurance  certification 

The  history  of  the  Insurance  certification 
aspects  of  the  antiboycott  compliance  pro- 
gram is  similar  to  that  of  the  vessel  eligibil- 
ity aspects.  Commerce  declared  in  April 
1978  that  such  certification  was  a  form  of 
self-certification  and  therefore  could  prop- 
erly be  made  by  the  insurance  company 
itself,  so  long  as  the  company  neither  knew 
nor  had  reason  to  know  that  the  informa- 
tion was  sought  in  order  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  company  is  incorporated  or  head- 
quartered in  a  boycotted  country.  43  Fed. 
Reg.  16969  (1978)  (codified  at  15  C.F.R.  part 
369,  Supp.  1  (1981)).  Here,  too,  third-party 
certification  was  barred  under  the  furnish- 
ing of  information  prohibitions.  Id.,  and  any 
request  for  such  certification  had  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Department.  15  C.F.R.  Sec. 
369.6,  example  xxvill  (1981). 

The  Saudi  government  subsequently  in- 
formed the  United  States  government  that 
Saudi  requesU  for  ifisurance  certifications 
were  not  for  boycott  purposes,  but  merely  to 


'  The  original  proposed  regulations  implementing 
the  1977  Amendments  classified  risk  of  loss  provi- 
sions as  not  boycott-related.  Proposed  15  C.F.R. 
Sec.  369.2(A).  42  Fed.  Reg.  48558  (1977).  Such  a 
classification  presumably  would  have  rendered  such 
provisions  non-reportable  as  well.  Fenton,  "Pro- 
posed reporting  requirements:  a  look  at  who.  what 
Si  how  to  report."  Anti-Boycott  Bull.,  Feb.  1978.  at 
42. 


assure  that  Saudi  importers  could  receive 
payment  of  their  claims  for  damaged  goods. 
44  Fed.  Reg.  67374  (1979)  (codified  at  15 
C.P.R.  part  369,  Supp.  2  (1981)).  The  Com- 
merce Department  thereupon  ruled  that 
any  U.S.  person  could  lawfully  comply  with 
such  a  request  and  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  boycott-related,  the  receipt  of  such  a  re- 
quest was  not  reportable.  Id. 

Risk  of  loss 

As  noted  above,  the  original  regulations 
under  the  1977  Amendments  presumed  that 
the  use  of  a  risk  of  loss  provision  constitut- 
ed evasion  unless  such  a  clause  had  been  in 
use  by  the  requesting  entity  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 18.  1978.  15  C.P.R.  Sec.  369.4(d)  (1981). 
Risk-of-loss  requests  were  reportable  if  the 
recipient  knew  or  had  reason  to  know  that 
they  were  boycott-related.  15  C.P.R.  Sec. 
369.6.  example  xxix  (1981).  What  was.  in 
practice,  a  reporting  exemption  for  pre-1978 
risk  of  loss  clauses  was  created  as  the  result 
of  Aramco's  claim  that  it  employed  the  pro- 
vision for  financial  rather  than  boycott-re- 
lated reasons.  Marcuss.  "Marcuss  on  repor- 
tability of  ARAMCO  risk  of  loss'  clause. " 
Boycott  L.  Bull..  June  1981.  at  4. 

In  January  1981.  ITT  Grinnell  entered 
into  a  consent  agreement  with  the  Com- 
merce E>epartment  in  which  ITT  Grinnell 
agreed  to  pay  a  fine  of  $50,500  for  failure  to 
report  the  receipt  of  101  requests  from 
Aramco  to  assume  the  risk  of  loss  for  goods 
destined  for  Saudi  Arabia.  Boycott  L.  Bull. 
Jan.  1981.  at  28.  Given  the  history  of  the 
Aramco  risk  of  loss  provision,  the  ITT  Grin- 
nell settlement  caused  something  of  a  tizzy 
in  U.S.  boycott  circles.  At  first  blush,  the 
settlement  was  seen  by  some  as  indicating  a 
radical  change  in  Commerce's  view  of  the 
clause.  Commerce's  regulation  required  re- 
porting only  if  the  recipient  knew  or  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  request  was  boy- 
cott-related. 15  C.P.R.  Sec.  369.6.  example 
xxix  ( 1981 ).  but  the  Aramco  clause  was  pre- 
sumed not  to  constitute  evasion.'  15  C.F.R. 
Sec.  369.4(d)  (1981). 

The  answer  was  that  the  issue  of  what 
ITT  Grinnell  knew  or  had  reason  to  know 
was  not  an  issue  in  the  Commerce-ITT 
Grinnell  settlement  negotiations.  I  was 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Export  Ad- 
ministration when  ITT  Grinnell  informed 
the  Commerce  Department  that  they  had 
failed  to  report  the  receipt  of  a  number  of 
Aramco  risk  of  loss  requests.  The  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Antiboycott  Compliance  and  I 
assumed  that  the  company  and  its  house 
counsel  had  brought  the  information  to  us 
because  they  knew  (or  believed  that  they 
had  reason  to  know)  that  the  requests  had 
been  boycott-related.  For  its  part.  ITT  Grin- 
nell never  made  any  suggestion  to  the  con- 
trary. In  any  event,  neither  the  OAC  staff 
nor  I  saw  the  ITT  Grinnell  settlement  as 
representing  any  change  in  the  Depart- 
ment's views  on  the  Aramco  risk  of  loss  pro- 
vision or.  for  that  matter,  on  risk  of  loss 
provisions  generally. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  REPORTABILITY 

When  the  regulations  under  the  1977 
Amendments  were  issued  in  January  1978, 


'  The  Commerce  regulations  are  silent  on  wheth- 
er the  Aramco  risk  of  loss  provision  is  considered  to 
be  boycott-related.  See  47  Fed.  Reg.  at  2322  (1982). 
and  note  2.  supra. 


requests  such  as  those  for  positive  certifica- 
tion of  origin,  route  of  shipment  of  cargo, 
and  immigration  information  were  expressly 
made  non-reportable  "because  of  their 
common  use  for  non-boycott  purposes  and 
because  of  the  mandate  from  Congress  to 
provide  clear  and  precise  guidelines  in  an 
area  of  inherent  uncertainty  and  to  reduce 
paperwork.  (15  C.F.R.  Part  369.6(a)(5) 
(1981)). "  47  Fed.  Reg.  at  2320  (1982). 

Commerce  tentatively  has  decided  that  re- 
quests for  vessel  eligibility  certifications,  in- 
surance certifications  and  risk  of  loss  provi- 
sions (where  in  use  before  1978)  fall  into  the 
same  category  and  therefore  also  should  be 
non-reportable.  The  principal  criteria  ap- 
plied were  whether  the  request  was  boycott- 
related  on  its  face  and  whether  it  is  com- 
monly used  for  legitimate  commercial  pur- 
poses. Id.  at  2321.  In  essence,  the  Depart- 
ment has  concluded  with  regard  to  these 
three  items  that  whatever  positive  results 
may  flow  from  having  their  receipt  reported 
are  substantially  outweighed  by  the  nega- 
tives. Each  item,  runs  the  Commerce  argu- 
ment, is  facially  unexceptionable  and  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  normaJ  commercial  con- 
text. Proof  of  a  violation,  therefore,  could 
not  rely  upon  presumptions  and  would  have 
to  include  proof  of  intent,  not  an  easy  task. 
On  the  negative  side,  these  three  items  rep- 
resent a  substantial  administrative  burden 
not  only  to  U.S.  exporters,  but  also  to  Office 
of  Antiboycott  Compliance  staff  who  more 
profitably  could  be  spending  their  time  on 
areas  where  the  probability  of  uncovering 
and  proving  violations  is  far  higher. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  proposed  re- 
porting changes  are  reasonable  as  a  matter 
of  substance,  they  do  reduce  the  amount  of 
information  available  to  Jewish  groups  in- 
terested in  enforcement  of  the  antiboycott 
laws  and  also  could  be  seen,  if  considered 
alone,  as  a  slap  at  both  thosb  groups  and 
the  antiboycott  program.*  The  proposed 
changes  regarding  letters  of  credit,  however, 
give  the  Commerce  package  a  considerably 
different  complexion. 

LETTKH  of  CREDIT  CHANGES 

The  proposals  with  regard  to  letters  of 
credit  may  cause  some  consternation  among 
United  States  banks.  At  least  one  knowl- 
edgeable observer,  terming  the  sets  of  re- 
porting and  letter  of  credit  changes  "apples 
and  oranges",  predicts  that  the  banking 
community  will  not  accept  the  idea  of  a 
trade-off  between  the  two  sets  of  proposals. 

Commerce's  view  Is  that  the  proposed  In- 
terpretations regarding  letters  of  credit  rep- 
resent not  a  change  in  policy,  but  a  "clarifi- 
cation" of  issues  not  previously  addressed. 
47  Fed.  Reg.  at  2320  (1982).  "Certain  prac- 
tices have  arisen  that  the  Department  be- 
lieves do  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
compliance  with  the  law  and  regulations." 
Id.  at  2320-21.  These  practices  are  the  im- 
plementation of  letters  of  credit  that  con- 
tain conditions  restricting  their  negotiation 
or  implementation  by  blacUisted  banks,  and 
banks'  refusals  to  pay  letters  of  credit  when 
the  beneficiary  refuses  to  make  a  self-certi- 
fication of  its  absence  from  the  blacklist.  Id. 
at  2321.  Commerce  proposes  to  make  clear 
that  the  former  action  is  prohibited  as  an 


*The  proposal  presented  to  representatives  of 
Jewish  groups  last  summer  by  Commerce  officials 
would  have  made  all  risk  of  loss  requests  non- 
reportable,  even  if  emanating  from  purchasers  that 
had  not  used  the  provision  prior  to  January  18. 
1978. 


agreement  to  refuse  to  do  business  and  that 
the  second  ""constitutes  'insisting'  that  such 
certification  be  furnished  in  violation  of 
Sec.  369.2(a)  of  the  regulations. "  Id. 

REQUIREMENT  THAT  LETTER  OP  CREDIT  NOT  BE 
NEGOTIATED  BY  OR  THROUGH  A  BLACKLISTED 
BANK 

Letters  of  credit  issued  to  pay  for  goods 
and  services  supplied  to  boycotting  coun- 
tries often  contain  a  statement  that  the  in- 
strument should  not  be  negotiated  with  or 
through  a  bank  appearing  on  the  Arab 
League  blacklist.  This  statement  imposes  no 
condition  directly  upon  the  U.S.  bank  re- 
ceiving the  letter  of  credit  from  abroad, 
though  it  arguably  constitutes  a  reportable 
.-equest  that  the  bank  comply  with  the  boy- 
cott by  not  paying  the  letter  of  credit  if  the 
beneficiary's  draft  comes  to  it  through  a 
blacklisted  bank.  See.  15  C.F.R.  Sec.  369.6, 
examples  xx.  xxii  (1981).  The  statement 
does,  however,  ask  the  U.S.  beneficiary  not 
to  do  business  with  certain  banks  for  boy- 
cott reasons.  The  U.S.  beneficiary  may  not 
"comply"  with  a  request  if  to  do  so  would 
constitute  an  agreement  to  refuse  to  do 
business.  15  C.P.R.  Sec.  369.2(a)  &  Agree- 
ments to  Refuse  to  do  Business,  example  i 
(1981).  In  addition,  the  receipt  of  the  re- 
quest is  reportable  by  the  U.S.  beneficiary. 
15  C.P.R.  Sec.  369.6  example  xx  ( 1981 ). 

The  question  that  until  now  has  not  been 
formaUy  and  precisely  addressed  by  the 
Commerce  Department  is  whether  a  bank  is 
prohibited  from  implementing  a  letter  of 
credit  if  it  contains  a  statement  ordering 
that  it  not  be  negotiated  through  a  black- 
listed bank.  Section  369.2(f)  of  the  regula- 
tions bars  a  bank  from  implementing  a 
letter  of  credit  if  it  "'contains  a  condition  or 
requirement  compliance  which  is  prohibited 
by  this  Part."  so  that  the  bank  would  be 
barred  from  implementation  only  if  the  U.S. 
beneficiary  of  the  letter  of  credit  is  comply- 
ing with  a  prohibited  boycott  request.  See, 
e.g.,  15  C.P.R.  Sec.  369.2(f),  Prohibition 
Against  Implementing  Letters  of  Credit,  ex- 
ample i  (1981). 

Although  there  is  no  specific  regulatory 
provision,  example  or  interpretation  that  di- 
rectly covers  this  point,  several  examples 
currently  api>earing  in  part  369  offer  hints 
on  how  Commerce  could  have  been  expect- 
ed to  deal  with  the  issue.  Example  i  under 
section  369.2(a),  Agreements  to  Refuse  to  do 
Business,  addresses  a  contract  clause  stating 
that  the  U.S.  person  "  may  not  use  goods  or 
services  .  .  .  that  are  produced  or  provided 
by  any  person  restricted  from  having  a  busi- 
ness relationship' "  with  the  boycotting 
country  by  reason  of  the  boycott.  Signing  a 
contract  containing  such  a  provision,  says 
the  Department,  constitutes  a  refusal  to  do 
business.  15  C.F.R.  Sec.  369.2(a).  Agree- 
ments to  Refuse  to  do  Business,  example  i 
(1981).  The  next  example  is  even  closer  to 
the  fact  situation  at  hand: 

(ii)  A.  a  U.S.  manufacturer  of  commercial 
refrigerators  and  freezers,  receives  an  invi- 
tation to  bid  from  boycotting  country  Y. 
The  tender  states  that  the  bidder  must 
agree  not  to  deal  with  companies  on  Y's 
blacklist.  A  does  not  know  which  companies 
are  on  the  blacklist,  and  A's  bid  makes  no 
commitment  regarding  not  dealing  with  cer- 
tain companies.  As  bid  in  response  to  the 
tender  is  accepted. 

When  A's  bid  is  accepted.  A  has  agreed  to 
refuse  to  do  business  with  persons  on  Y's 
blacklist,  even  though  A  has  made  no  af- 
firmative commitment  to  avoid  such  firms 


and  may  not  even  know  who  they  are.  15 
C.P.R.  Sec.  369.2(a).  Agreemente  to  Refuse 
to  do  Business,  example  ii  (1981).* 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department, 
many  banks  have  been  reporting  the  receipt 
of  letters  of  credit  containing  terms  like  "Do 
not  negotiate  through  any  blacklisted  bank  " 
and  also  have  been  having  considerable  suc- 
cess in  negotiating  the  term  out  of  the  docu- 
ment. 47  Fed.  Reg.  at  2322-23  (1982).  Some 
banks,  however,  have  taken  the  position 
that  since  the  beneficiairy  is  not  required  to 
agree  affirmatively  to  abide  by  the  term, 
they  accurately  may  report  that  they  did 
not  comply  with  the  request  and  may  pay 
on  the  letter  of  credit  under  section  369.2(f). 
Id.  at  2323.  The  position  proposed  to  be 
adopted  by  Commerce,  however,  is  that 
even  though  there  is  no  express,  affirmative 
acceptance  of  such  a  term,  "the  term  serves 
to  limit  or  control  the  transaction  for  boy- 
cott-related purposes  and  a  party  is  agree- 
ing to  it  if  that  party  pursues  the  transac- 
tion VDithout  taking  exception  to  the  term."' 
Id.  (emphasis  in  original). 

Since  the  beneficiary  is  prohibited  from 
seeking  payment  of  such  a  letter  of  credit 
under  section  369.2(a).  the  bank  also  is 
barred  from  implementing  the  letter  of 
credit  under  section  369.2(f).  The  Commerce 
statement  adds  that,  given  the  explicit  boy- 
cott-related nature  of  such  terms,  anyone 
complying  with  them  will  be  presumed  to 
have  the  intent  required  to  violate  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  I± 

REQUIREMXIfT  THAT  BANK  PAY  LETTER  OP 
CTREDIT  DESPITE  REFUSAL  OF  BENEFICIARY  TO 
SELF -CERTIFY 

The  second  Commerce  proposal  relating 
to  letters  of  credit  probably  will  be  more 
controversial  among  the  banking  fraternity 
than  the  first.  Commerce  always  has  taken 
the  position  (albeit  rather  quietly)  that  no 
violation  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
or  part  369  of  the  regulations  occurs  when  a 
U.S.  person  certifies  that  he  is  not  on  the 
blacklist  (as  opposed  to  certifying  to  the 
blacklist  status  of  another  party,  which  con- 
stitutes a  prohibited  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion under  section  369.2(d)).  See,  e.g.,  15 
C.F.R.  part  369,  Supps.  1.  2  (1981):  47  Fed. 
Reg.  at  2323  (1982). 

An  unanswered  question  in  the  letter  of 
credit  area  is  whether,  if  a  beneficiary  re- 
fuses to  make  such  permissible  self -certifica- 
tion, a  bank  may  refuse  to  pay  on  the  letter 
of  credit.  Example  xiv  under  section 
369.2(f),  Prohibition  Against  Implementing 
Letters  of  Credit,  says  that  a  bank  receiving 
such  a  letter  of  credit  may  implement  it,  but 
""may  not  insist  that  the  certification  be  fur- 


■  In  several  recent  instances.  Commerce  has  en- 
tered Into  settlements  with  companies  charged  with 
agreeing  to  refuse  to  do  business  because  they  re- 
sponded, without  taking  exception,  to  requests  for 
bids  that  prohibited  bidders  from  quoting  on  goods 
produced  by  firms  on  the  blacklist.  Commerce's 
theory  apparently  was  that  when  a  bidder  agrees 
not  to  deal  with  blacUisted  companies  In  carrying 
out  the  contract,  the  agreement  does  not  exist  until 
the  bid  is  accepted  and  a  contract  has  come  into 
being,  but  that  when  a  prospective  bidder  is  told 
not  to  include  quotes  on  the  products  of  blacklisted 
companies  in  compiling  his  bid.  the  agreement  to 
refxtse  to  do  business  is  complete  when  the  bid  is 
submitted.  "There  is  a  distinction  here,  albeit  an  ex- 
tremely fine  one.  See.  Marcuss  St.  Tykocinski.  "The 
C^SC  Scientific  settlement:  when  is  an  example  a 
rule?".  Boycott  L.  Bull..  Oct.  1981.  at  1  (criticizing 
the  theory  of  the  settlements  in  question). 
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nished,  because  by  so  insisting  it  would  be 
refusing  to  do  business  with  a  blacklisted 
person  in  compliance  with  a  boycott." 

According  to  Commerce,  however,  some 
banks  have  argued  that  their  refusal  to  pay 
in  such  circumstances  does  not  consititute 
an  insistence,  and  that  example  xiv  only  for- 
bids them  from  threatening  to  withhold 
services  unrelated  to  the  letter  of  credit  in 
question.  47  Fed.  Reg.  at  2323  (1982).  The 
banks  seek  support  for  this  position  in  the 
fact  that  vessel  eligibility  certification  re- 
quirements attached  to  letters  of  credit  con- 
stitute a  form  of  self-certification,  and  pay- 
ment need  not  be  made  if  a  required  vessel 
eligibility  certificate  is  not  produced.  Id. 

The  proposed  Commerce  view  is  that  the 
bank  may  not  refuse  to  pay  such  a  letter  of 
credit  because  of  a  refusal  by  a  beneficiary 
(or  some  other  party)  to  self-certify  as  to  its 
blacklist  status.  Id.  "There  is  no  firmer 
method  of  'insisting'  that  such  a  certificate 
be  furnished."  says  the  proposal,  "than  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  beneficiary."  Id.  Such  a 
refusal  constitutes  a  refusal  to  do  business 
and  is  therefore  prohibited.  Id.  Vessel  eligi- 
bility certification  is  distinguished  because  a 
request  therefore  is  not  boycott-related  on 
its  face,  and  the  proposed  interpretation 
would  apply  only  to  explicitly  boycott-relat- 
ed requests.  Id. 

The  banks  can  be  expected  to  challenge 
this  interpretation  on  both  legal  and  policy 
grounds.  The  policy  argument  is  that  once 
the  Government  has  determined  that  self- 
certification  as  to  blacklist  status  is  permis- 
sible, preventing  a  bank  from  requiring  the 
beneficiary  to  take  that  lawful  action  is 
taking  back  with  one  hand  (and  through 
the  back  door)  what  is  given  with  the  other. 

One  possible  legal  argument  is  that  in  en- 
acting section  8(a)(1)(F)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,'  Congress  explicitly  for- 
bade payment  only  of  letters  of  credit  con- 
taining prohibited  conditions  or  require- 
ments (i.e.,  not  all  boycott-related  terms. 
but  only  those  with  which  U.S.  persons  may 
not  lawfully  comply).  Had  Congress  wished 
to  bar  payment  of  letters  of  credit  contain- 
ing any  boycott-related  terms,  it  could  have 
done  so.'  Since  it  did  not,  the  clear  import 
of  subparagraph  (F)  is  that  a  bank  may  not 
be  prevented  from  requiring  beneficiaries  to 
comply  with  lawful  conditions  of  a  letter  of 
credit  as  a  precondition  for  making  payment 
thereon. 

A  second,  related,  argument  on  the  law  is 
that  because  of  its  specificity  with  regard  to 
letter  of  credit  transactions,  subparagraph 
(P)  of  section  8(a)(1)  (50  U.S.C.  app.  Sec. 
2407(a)(1))  is  exclusive  with  regard  to  such 
transactions  (i.e..  a  bank  cannot,  in  imple- 
menting a  letter  of  credit,  violate  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (E).  Nothing  of  which  I 
am  aware  in  the  statute,  legislative  history. 


•Section  8(a><l)  requires  the  President  to  promul- 
gate regulations  barring  any  U.S.  person  from  *  •  * 

(F)  Paying,  honoring,  confirming,  or  otherwise 
implementing  a  letter  of  credit  which  contains  any 
condition  or  requirement  compliance  with  which  is 
prohibited  by  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph,  and  no  United  States  person  shall,  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  this  paragraph,  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  or  otherwise  honor  or  Implement  such 
letter  of  credit.  50  U.S.C.  app.  Sec.  2407(a)(1)(F) 
(Supp.  IV  1980). 

'For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  are  lawyers  and/ 
or  Latinists.  the  relevant  maxim  Is  expressio  unius 
est  exclusio  alterius. 


or  the  administrative  practice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  supports  this  view. 
Further,  example  xiv  under  section  369.2(f), 
Prohibition  Against  Implementing  Letters 
of  Credit,  which  has  been  in  the  boycott 
regulations'  since  they  became  final  in  Janu- 
ary 1978.  Clearly  contemplates  the  possibili- 
ty of  violation  of  subparagraph  (A)  by  a 
bank  in  the  course  of  a  letter  of  credit  trans- 
action. 

PUBLIC  COMMENTS  ON  COMMERCE  PROPOSALS 

The  text  of  the  Commerce  proposals  fol- 
lows this  article.  Comments,  which  will  be 
accepted  until  March  16,  1982,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  William  V.  Skidmore,  Director, 
Office  of  Antiboycott  Compliance.  Room 
3886,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20230. 

CONCLUSION 

In  presenting  these  two  sets  of  proposals 
together,  the  Commerce  Department  has 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  convince  both  the 
business  community  and  Jewish  groups  that 
they  are  gaining  more  than  they  are  losing. 
The  balance  that  Commerce  seeks  is  deli- 
cate and  difficult  to  strike.  Whether  the  De- 
partment has  succeeded  will  not  be  known 
until  the  Interested  groups  and  individuals 
in  the  private  sector  are  heard  from. 

If  Commerce  is  able  to  keep  the  package 
substantially  intact,  I  see  a  better  than  even 
chance  of  its  t)ecoming  a  final  rule  with 
little  political  damage  to  the  antiboycott 
program  or  the  Department.  If  only  one  of 
the  two  sets  of  proposed  changes  survives, 
though,  the  situation  could  be  quite  differ- 
ent. The  "losing "  group  is  likely  to  feel  not 
only  that  it  has  been  unfairly  treated,  but 
that  its  portion  of  the  package  was  destined 
to  be  dropped  all  along  and  was  included  in 
the  public  proposal  only  to  temper  its  com- 
ments on  the  overall  proposal. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
decries  the  high  interest  rates  that 
have  stiffled  the  economy.  Many  are 
perplexed  that  although  prices  are 
rising  less  rapidly  than  a  year  ago,  in- 
terest rates  have  not  had  a  corre- 
sponding drop.  For  decades  now  inter- 
est rates  have  generally  followed  the 
rate  of  price  inflation.  As  prices  rose 
during  ooom  periods,  interest  rates 
also  rose.  As  the  recession  set  in,  as  a 
reaction  to  monetary  policy,  interest 
rates  dropped.  Many  economic  projec- 
tions were  in  error  because  it  was  as- 
sumed that  this  relationship  would 
persist. 

However,  the  economists  who  under- 
stand the  nature  of  money  anticipated 
the  dilemma  we  now  face.  Interest,  the 
cost  of  using  another's  capital  for  a 
period  of  time,  is  not  set  by  computers, 
or  measurements  of  some  mysterious 
M.  It  is  determined  by  the  subjective 
interpretations  of  all  borrowers  and 
lenders. 

When  money  has  no  precise  defini- 
tion, as  is  the  case  with  the  dollar 
today,  anticipated  future  value  is  pre- 


dictably going  to  be  less.  Without  con- 
vertibility to  something  of  real  value 
like  gold,  the  inflation  premium  will 
dominate  in  setting  interest  rates.  In- 
creasing the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  may  lower  the  rates  temporari- 
ly, but  will  only  serve  to  fuel  the  fires 
of  inflation  and  raise  interest  rates 
even  further.  Lowering  interest  rates 
by  credit  allocation  will  only  lead  to  a 
controlled  and  a  further  collapse  of 
the  economy. 

Only  with  money  of  real  value, 
where  there  is  no  inflation  premium, 
will  we  solve  this  problem.  Until  we 
have  a  gold  standard,  we  can  expect 
interest  rates  to  go  even  higher. 


LAKOTA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  senior  class  of  Lakota  High  School 
back  home  in  Ohio  agrees  with  me 
that  Congress  ought  to  require  reports 
of  congressional  foreign  travel  to  be 
published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  before  the  trip  goes  out. 

They  are  not  accusing  anyone  in 
particular  of  taking  an  unnecessary 
junket  and  they  are  not  saying  that  all 
travel  should  be  abolished. 

The  42  members  of  the  Lakota  High 
School  senior  class  are  simply  asking, 
"How  can  we,  as  young  adults  with 
little  experience  in  the  Government 
process,  be  expected  to  believe  in  our 
Government  when  we  see  unnecessary 
money  being  wasted  on  unnecessary 
junkets?" 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  heed  the 
advice  of  these  students  by  cosponsor- 
ing  H.R.  264.  As  the  students  say  on 
their  badge  which  I  am  wearing.  'Let's 
turn  the  sunshine  on  our  foreign 
travel."  It  is  a  first  step  toward  restor- 
ing public  confidence  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks herewith  the  signed  communi- 
cation from  the  senior  class  of  Lakota 
High  School,  as  follows: 
To  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives: 

We  the  Senior  class  of  Lakota  High 
School  urge  you  to  support  the  passage  of 
Congressman  Weber's  House  Resolution 
264. 

As  Junior  members  of  our  Democratic 
system  we  feel  this  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation.  How  can  we  as  young  adults 
with  little  experience  in  the  Government 
process,  be  expected  to  believe  in  our  gov- 
ernment when  we  see  unnecessary  money 
being  wasted  on  unnecessary  Junkets? 

Chairman  Hawkins  tells  us  that  present 
legislation  is  enough.  The  present  legisla- 
tion has  not  stopped  unnecessary  Junket 
spending.  New  legislation  is  needed  and 
House  Resolution  264  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Again  we  urge  your  support,  as  we  feel 
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this  legislation  would  show  the  American 
people  that  government  cut  backs  are  not 
just  for  a  few  but  are  shared  equally  be  all. 
Tammy  Pettit.  Jim  Bickel.  Jackie  Nieset. 
Diane  Foster.  Kent  Long.  Steve 
Holman.  Chris  McGowan,  Dwayne 
Hoschar,  Kevin  Tiell,  Ryan  Jones, 
Lester  Sterling,  Bruce  Omlor.  Nadine 
Phillips.  Beth  Myers.  Guy  McClure. 
Donald  Ritter,  Ken  Foos.  Toby  Hille. 
John  C.  Langlois  II.  Bob  Ezzone. 
Dennis  Hawk.  Jodi  McMinn.  Dave 
Wilson.  Victor  C.  Goduto.  Terri  Ninke, 
Lori  Perkey.  Donald  A.  Hammer.  Paul 
Boice.  Don  Gump.  Tee  Jay  Payne, 
Tina  Busack.  Mike  Fairbanks,  Larry 
Ray,  Pat  Ramirez.  Matt  Keller.  Kristi 
Welty,  Jodi  Bateson,  Joni  Bateson, 
Beth  Bowe,  Mike  Ickes,  Norb  Hoff- 
man, and  Jim  Short. 


INITIATIVE  ON  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA SEEN  AS  STEP  TOWARD 
BETTER  LIFE  FOR  THE 
"COMMON  MAN" 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  our 
President's  speech  yesterday  went  a 
long  way  to  reassure  reasonable  people 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  help 
resolve  in  a  peaceful  manner  the  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  Central  America. 

Once  again  America  has  taken  the 
lead  in  an  attempt  to  help  people 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  hunger  and 
aggression.  If  the  Central  American 
governments  and  the  people  of  those 
countries  are  receptive  to  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  of  help  then  I  am  confi- 
dent, and  I  think  a  majority  of  those 
of  us  in  Congress  are  confident  that 
peace  can  be  reached  and  secured  for 
the  people  of  that  area. 

This  will  be  a  blessing  for  all  free- 
dom-loving people.  For  only  when  gov- 
ernments free  their  people  from  the 
tragedies  of  hunger,  ignorance  and  ag- 
gression can  we  say  that  those  govern- 
ments are  acting  in  the  best  interests 
of  their  people. 

Countries  who  attempt  to  subvert 
and  to  export  revolution  have  never 
brought  anything  but  misery  and  trag- 
edy. May  it  be  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  American  people  that  no  matter 
what  party  was  in  power— or  what 
President  was  in  office— we  Americans 
have  always  sought  to  create  a  better 
life  for  the  "common  man." 


TITLE  V  OF  THE  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
mayed that  the  President  has  elimi- 
nated in  his  proposed  budget  the  title 
V  program  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Title  V  is  a  component  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  authorizes  the 


senior  community  services  employ- 
ment program,  a  program  which  pro- 
vides 54,200  part-time  public  service 
jobs  for  the  low-income  elderly.  The 
purpose  of  this  program,  as  intended 
by  Congress  in  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  is,  "To  foster  and  promote  useful 
part-time  opportunities  in  community 
service  activities  for  unemployed  low- 
income  persons  who  are  55  years  or 
older." 

In  1981  the  Congress  amended  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  reauthorizing 
the  senior  community  service  employ- 
ment program  (SCSEP).  or  title  V.  for 
3  years  at  the  level  of  funding  neces- 
sary to  maintain  54,200  positions.  On 
December  29,  1981,  the  President 
signed  this  bill. 

Hypocritically,  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  does  not  request  any 
money  for  the  $277  million  older  work- 
ers jobs  program.  The  administration's 
rationale  for  terminating  the  title  V 
program  is  that  it  plans  to  include 
older  workers  in  "proposed  new  legis- 
lation aimed  at  serving  special  target- 
ed groups."  It  is  revealed  in  a  January 
draft  of  that  proposed  legislation, 
however,  that  older  Americans  will  be 
pitted  against  at  least  eight  other  such 
groups  including  American  Indians, 
migrant  and  seasonal  workers,  veter- 
ans, offenders,  and  dislocated  workers, 
for  a  share  of  the  $200  million  training 
program.  This  means  that  older  work- 
ers will  be  competing  against  many 
equally  deserving  groups  for  a  portion 
of  money  that  amounts  to  two-thirds 
of  what  the  title  V  program  was  al- 
ready authorized  to  receive.  And,  be- 
cause none  of  the  money  can  be  spent 
on  public  service  employment,  the 
54,200  people  who  now  work  in  title  V 
jobs— 2.355  of  them  in  Ohio— will  lose 
their  jobs  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
money  used  in  this  program  for  older 
workers. 

Yesterday  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  held  hearings  on  age  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  The  dis- 
solving of  the  title  V  older  workers 
program  and  the  terminating  of  54,200 
workers  seems  dangerously  relevant  to 
that  issue.  A  1978  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission study  of  age  discrimination  in 
federally  funded  programs  found  that 
older  workers  were  seriously  under- 
served  in  employment  and  training 
programs. 

The  cutting  of  title  V  is  another 
blow  to  our  older  Americans. 


EXEMPTION        FROM        CERTAIN 
NATURALIZATION  REQUIRE- 

MENTS   SOUGHT    FOR    AMERI- 
CAN SAMOANS 

(Mr.   SUNIA   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
exempt  U.S.  nationals  from  certain 
naturalization  requirements. 

My  bill  seeks  to  ease  the  require- 
ments for  American  Samoans  residing 
in  the  United  States  in  order  for  them 
to  become  U.S.  citizens.  The  proposed 
bill  would  remove  the  requirements  as 
to  understanding  the  English  lan- 
guage, history,  and  civics  of  the 
United  States.  This  test  has  become 
the  single  greatest  obstacle  in  prevent- 
ing American  Samoans  from  becoming 
U.S.  citizens.  The  American  Samoans 
are  intimidated  by  this  requirement, 
while  others  are  insulted  at  being 
treated  as  if  they  are  aliens— which 
they  are  not. 

I  strongly  feel  that  as  U.S.  nationals, 
American  Samoans  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  this  test.  I  believe  this 
is  fully  justified  inasmuch  as  Ameri- 
can Samoans  have  been  taught  in  U.S. 
schools  and  have  studied  English  and 
American  Government  extensively. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  legis- 
lation. Thank  you. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT STRESSED  IN  CARIB- 
BEAN BASIN  INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan's  Caribbean  basin 
initiative  marks  a  dramatic  and  inno- 
vative approach  to  foreign  assistance 
and  presents  a  comprehensive,  cooper- 
ative, economic  plan  for  the  Americas. 
It  is  a  timely  answer  to  the  growing 
concern  for  security  and  development 
in  the  region. 

Without  economic  development, 
there  can  be  no  lasting  security,  and 
without  a  secure  political  environ- 
ment, there  can  be  no  significant  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  The  se- 
curity of  our  own  Nation  depends  on 
the  security  of  the  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Even  in  the  short  run, 
the  cost  of  not  acting  would  be  greater 
for  our  Nation  just  because  of  the  im- 
migration problems  of  refugees,  legal 
and  illegal,  flooding  into  the  United 
States,  fleeing  terrorism. 

The  President's  proposal  emphasizes 
private  investment,  trade  incentives, 
and  technical  assistance  in  addition  to 
traditional  aid  programs  to  meet  the 
challenges  for  our  neighbors  to  the 
South.  The  emphasis  of  the  Caribbean 
program  is  overwhelmingly  economic 
with  a  ratio  of  5  to  1  over  military  as- 
sistance. 
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The  Caribbean  basin  initiative  is  sig- 
nificant also  for  the  joint  efforts  of 
Canada,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the 
United  States  in  attacking  the  prob- 
lems of  the  region. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
initiative  when  it  comes  before  the 
Congress  for  our  consideration. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.    NELLIGAN    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Alexander)  to  obtain  the 
agenda  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

ASJOTTRIfMKirr  TO  MONDAY,  MARCH  1.  1982 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SF'EAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GucKMAW).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISPENSIIfG  WITH  CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  time 
in  order  to  inquire  of  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  as  to  whether  the  leadership 
has  any  information  about  the  possi- 
ble filing  of  a  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  legislation,  as  to  when 
that  might  occur  and  when  it  is  antici- 
pated that  that  legislation  might  be 
before  the  House  for  action. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  information  on  that,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  advised  generally,  the  lead- 
ership is  waiting  for  the  committee  to 
file  a  report.  However,  we  have  on  the 
floor  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Danielson),  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
perhaps  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
address  the  question. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  about  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  that  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a  very  lengthy  report. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  footnotes. 


and  we  are  trying  to  be  sure  the  foot- 
notes tie  into  the  correct  pages.  That 
is  all  that  we  have  left  to  do  with  the 
report. 

If  I  anl  able  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent  to  have  up  until  midnight  to 
file  a  report  today,  we  will  have  that 
filed  sometime  during  the  day. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Danielson)  for  that  welcome 
piece  of  information,  and  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  filing  the  report,  is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, or  does  he  have  any  information 
about  the  intentions  of  seeking  a  rule 
in  the  immediate  future  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  legislation? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  heard  many  rumors  to  that 
effect.  I  have  been  in  politics  long 
enough  to  know  that  rumors  are 
worth  their  weight  in  rumors,  but  I 
know  that  there  are  some  interests 
which  would  like  to  have  it  heard  next 
week  if  possible. 

D  1115 

I  am  ready,  willing  and,  hopefully, 
able  to  take  it  up  when  we  get  a  green 
light.  But  I  do  not  have  any  green 
light.  I  am  not  the  activist  in  this.  I 
am  a  very  interested  spectator. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  F\irther  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I 
will  not  object— it  is  my  belief  that 
this  extremely  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation should  not  be  withheld  from 
consideration  by  this  body  and  that  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  there  will  be 
swift  action  taken  on  it.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that.  I  think  there  are  certain 
procedures  of  the  House  that  ought  to 
be  followed  to  make  certain  that  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  comes 
before  us. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  one  more  time,  I  will  state 
that  since  we  met  today  at  11  o'clock, 
and  since  it  appears  to  be  a  very  short 
session,  we  simply  cannot  get  it  in 
before  the  estimated  adjournment 
time.  But  we  hope  to  be  able,  with 
unanimous  consent,  to  file  it  before 
midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  CALL  CONSENT  CALENDAR  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  be  called  on  Tuesday 
next. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
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there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislative  schedule  for  next  week  is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday,  the  House  meets  at 
noon.  There  is  no  legislative  business 
scheduled. 

On  Tuesday,  March  2.  1982,  the 
House  will  call  both  the  Private  Calen- 
dar and  the  Consent  Calendar. 

There  are  four  suspension  bills  to  be 
called  on  Tuesday,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  266,  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  press  for 
safe  and  stable  environment  for  free 
and  open  democratic  elections  in  El 
Salvador; 

H.J.  Res.  373,  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  respect  its 
citizens'  religious  freedom  and  right  to 
emigrate,  and  that  this  should  be  an 
issue  at  the  forthcoming  Human 
Rights  Commission  meeting; 

H.R.  5366,  flexitime  for  civil  service 
employees;  and 

H.J.  Res.  348,  gold  medal  for  Queen 
Beatrix. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  House  meets  at  3  p.m. 
on  Wednesday  and  at  11  a.m.  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  to  consider  H.R. 
5118.  Papago  Indian  claims,  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate,  and  a  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1503.  Standby  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1981. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished deputy  whip,  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  bill  that  is  scheduled  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar.  H.R.  5366.  the 
flexitime  for  civil  service  employees,  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  that 
would  come  up  under  the  normal  pro- 
cedure and  would  be  granted  a  rule. 

Is  there  any  chance  that  that  bill 
might  stUl  go  through  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee before  it  comes  to  the  floor  in- 
stead of  being  on  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  in  order  that  I  might  re- 
spond to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi.  I  am  advised 
that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  hsis  requested  that  H.R. 
5366  be  placed  upon  the  Suspension 
Calendar. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  have  one  other  com- 
ment. 

I  realize  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  con- 
ference reports  pending  or  noncontro- 
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versial  bills  out  of  committees  or  bills 
that  have  been  reported  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  But  I  am  beginning 
to  grow  concerned  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  middle  of  March  almost 
now,  since  we  do  not  have  much  on 
the  agenda  next  week,  and  we  are  just 
not  having  any  substantive  legislation 
come  to  the  floor. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  indi- 
cation as  to  when  we  might  expect  to 
start  moving  around  here? 

Again.  I  do  not  intend  that  in  a  par- 
tisan way,  but  I  think  there  are  folks 
who  are  beginning  to  ask:  What  are 
you  people  doing  up  there? 

I  think  it  is  time  we  start  trying  to 
move  some  legislation  if  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  this  year,  because 
when  you  look  at  the  full  year,  the 
days  are  dwindling  very  fast. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

In  reviewing  the  bills  that  awe  under 
consideration,  the  leadership  is  not 
holding  back  on  any  bills.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  there  are  few  bills  to  be 
considered  at  this  particular  point  in 
time,  and  I  think  that  most  of  us  are 
involved  in  the  budget  process,  trying 
to  recalculate  the  budget  in  order  to 
determine  the  severity  of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  might  say  that  certain- 
ly the  budget  process  is  very  impor- 
tant around  here  and  has  dominated 
what  has  been  happening  for  a  year 
and  a  half;  but  I  did  think  there  were 
some  other  things  that  we  did  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  way  of  authorizations  and 
appropriations,  and  I  just  would  like 
to  urge  that  we  work  together  and  see 
if  we  cannot  get  this  process  underway 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  admonition  and  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  since  he  is  a  Member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  he  will  be  making 
every  effort  to  see  that  the  Rules 
Committee  will  act  promptly  on  all 
matters  that  are  pending  before  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  at  least  get  some 
assurance  that  the  schedule  that  is 
being  announced  today  for  next  week 
will  in  fact  be  carried  through. 

One  of  the  things  that  happened 
this  week  was  that  we  had  a  bill  sched- 
uled, most  Members  came  to  town 
thinking  that  we  were  going  to  do  the 
EPA  bill,  and  then  that  was  even 
pulled  off  of  the  calendar. 

Can  we  get  at  least  some  assurance 
that  what  is  scheduled  for  next  week 
will  actually  be  taking  place  here  on 
the  House  floor  so  that  we  know  that 
there  is  going  to  be  some  business 
done  in  the  week?  We  did  no  business 
this  week. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  am  advised  that  with  re- 
spect to  H.R.  5118,  which  was  sched- 
uled but  not  considered.  Mr.  Udall  of 
Arizona,  the  chairman,  agreed  to  wait 
for  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  to  return  to 
Washington  before  taking  this  bill  up 
for  consideration.  If  he  should  t)e  back 
here  Wednesday,  the  matter  will  be 
considered  that  day.  However,  if  he 
does  not  return  until  Thursday,  then 
it  is  the  chairman's  judgment  that  his 
interest  in  the  matter  is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  we  should  wait  upon  his 
return  In  order  to  consider  delibera- 
tion of  this  very  important  matter  to 
the  people  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  do 
not  think  that  that  is  an  answer.  Can 
we  receive  some  assurance  that  the 
legislative  schedule  that  is  being  an- 
nounced here  is  in  fact  going  to  be  fol- 
lowed through? 

I  think  on  Tuesday,  for  Instance,  the 
suspensions  that  are  being  announced, 
those  appear  to  be  four  bills  that  are 
likely  to  have  some  votes.  I  would 
guess  that  each  of  those  four  bills  on 
Tuesday  will  have  votes  if  they  are  in 
fact  brought  up.  I  am  trying  to  receive 
some  assurance  so  that  the  Members 
can  have  some  confidence  in  making 
their  plans  that  the  legislative  sched- 
ule that  is  being  announced  today  is 
something  where  there  is  going  to  be 
action  taken  and  where  there  are 
likely  to  be  votes. 

Can  we  get  that  kind  of  assurance? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  if 
he  asks  for  votes  on  the  suspensions 
that  are  to  be  considered  on  Tuesday, 
I  will  be  here  to  vote  for  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  746 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  746.  Regulatory 
Reform. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object— I  do  want  to  clarify 
for  the  record  the  points  made  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  earlier  discussion. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  gentleman  is 
asking  for  the  extension  principally  so 
that  footnotes  which  have  not  been 
prepared  can  be  put  in  proper  order  in 
the  report  and  that  that  is  the  reason 
for  asking  this  extension. 

Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  report  is  complete.  Different,  ad- 
ditional views,  et  cetera,  are  with  the 
report.  But  it  is  a  pretty  technical 
report,  and  we  do  not  have  a  word 
processor  in  that  committee,  so  it  is  a 
hand  job,  and  we  are  trying  to  bring 
all  of  the  footnotes  together  with  the 
proper  pages. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  also  have  the 
gentleman's  assurance  that  all  people 
who  have  some  opinions  on  this  par- 
ticular legislation  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  file  their  views  and  that  the 
report  is  complete  in  that  sense? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  The  gentleman  is 
completely  assured  on  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  therein  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  subject  of  the  spe- 
cial order  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  James  R.  Jones. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  JARMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  death  of  former 
Congressman  John  Jarman  saddened 
me  greatly,  as  I  know  it  did  his  many 
friends  and  former  .colleagues 
throughout  the  country. 

I  first  became  friends  with  John 
Jarman  in  1961,  when  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  attend  law  school  and  work 
on  the  staff  of  another  Oklahoma 
Congressman.  Even  then.  John  was  a 
senior  and  highly  respected  member  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  having  first  been  elected 
to  his  seat  from  Oklahoma  in  1950. 
During  those  early  years,  and  later 
while  serving  on  F»resident  Johnson's 
staff,  I  witnessed  firsthand  why  John 
Jarman  was  known  for  his  meticulous 
yet  effective  approach  to  solving  the 
problems  and  meeting  the  needs  of  his 
constituents. 

Even  after  changing  his  political  reg- 
istration from  the  majority  to  the  mi- 
nority party  in  1975,  John  Jarman  re- 
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mained  a  loyal  and  highly  dedicated 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  congression- 
al team,  giving  his  colleagues  and  con- 
stituents alike  the  benefit  of  his  se- 
niority and  expertise  on  matters  that 
affected  our  entire  State,  and  not 
merely  his  own  district. 

John  Jarman's  greatest  strength,  in 
my  opinion,  was  that  his  political  phi- 
losophy and  sense  of  public  service 
transcended  the  ever-shifting  center  of 
our  Nation's  political  spectrum.  John 
was  a  self -described  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocrat, and  as  such,  he  firmly  believed 
our  Government  had  a  duty  to  main- 
tain its  fiscal  integrity  and  to  minimize 
government  intrusions  into  the  lives  of 
its  citizens. 

John's  views  on  the  proper  role  of 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  ones  which  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time:  I  am  certain  he  would 
consider  it  a  fitting  legacy  to  his  26 
years  of  service  in  the  House  that  so 
many  of  us  here  today  are  equally  con- 
cerned with  reducing  an  unacceptable 
Federal  deficit  and  restoring  our  ailing 
economy  to  a  more  prosperous  and 
fully  productive  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  consent  of  the 
House  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  in- 
clude several  newspaper  articles  that 
appeared  following  John's  recent 
death.  To  his  children  Jay,  Susie,  and 
Steve,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies 
on  the  loss  of  their  father. 

The  articles  follow; 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  17,  1982) 
John  Jarman,  66,  Dies,  13-Term 
Congressman 

Oklahoma  City.— Pormer  Congressman 
John  Jarman,  66,  who  served  26  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  died  Friday  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital  here.  He  had  micosis 
f ungoides,  a  rare  form  of  skin  cancer. 

Mr.  Jarman  had  retired  In  early  1977,  at 
the  end  of  his  13th  term.  While  always 
elected  as  a  Democrat  from  Oklahoma,  he 
switched  to  the  Republican  Party  midway  in 
his  final  term. 

In  switching  party  registration  in  1975. 
Mr.  Jarman  said  Democratic  reformers  in 
the  House  were  in  the  process  of  "nullifying 
the  seniority  system  and  punishing  those 
who  do  not  adhere  to  the  liberal  party  line. ' 

Mr.  Jarman  captured  the  congressisonal 
seat  in  1951.  While  a  Democrat,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  served  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice committees. 

Republicans  assigned  Mr.  Jarman  to  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee.  Jar- 
man's  switch  surprised  few  people.  He  often 
had  voted  along  Republican  Party  lines. 

Mr.  Jarman  was  bom  In  SaUisaw,  Okla. 
After  service  in  the  Army  In  World  War  11. 
he  was  elected  to  the  Oklahoma  House  of 
Representatives  in  1948.  He  was  elected  to 
the  state  Senate  in  1948  and  to  Congress 
from  the  5th  District  in  1950. 

He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Yale 
University  in  1937  and  a  law  degree  from 
Harvard  In  1941.  He  practiced  law  with  his 
father,  J.  H.  Jarman,  in  Oklahoma  City 
until  entering  the  military. 

His  first  wife,  Ruth,  died  in  September 
1964.  He  married  the  former  Marylin  Grant 
in  1968.  His  second  marriage  ended  in  di- 


vorce. Survivors  include  three  children  by 
his  first  marriage,  and  five  grandchildren. 

[Prom  thf  Oklahoma  City  Times,  Jan.  18, 
J  19821 

I        John  Jarman 

Private  memorial  services  were  scheduled 
today  for  former  Congressman  John 
Jarman.  66,  who  died  Friday  in  Presbyterian 
Hospital  after  a  long  battle  against  a  rare 
form  of  skin  cancer. 

Jarman  served  26  years  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  1950  to  1976.  At  the 
end  of  his  13th  term,  he  decided  not  to  seek 
re-election. 

A  Democrat  for  years.  Jarman  throughout 
his  political  career  aligned  himself  with  con- 
servative causes  and  views.  It  was  a  position 
that  would  often  separate  him  from^  party 
colleagues. 

Finally.  In  January.  1975,  he  began  his 
final  term  by  publicly  repudiating  the  liber- 
al wing  of  his  party  and  by  changing  his 
party  registration  to  Republican. 

He  declared  at  the  time  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  grown  so  liberal  and  parti- 
san that  no  place  remained  for  a  conserva- 
tive. 

After  graduating  from  Oklahoma  City 
Central  High.  Jarman  attended  Westmin- 
ster College  in  Fulton,  Mo.,  for  two  years, 
then  entered  Yale  University,  majoring  in 
government.  He  graduated  in  1937  with  a 
bachelor  ol  arts  degree. 

He  entered  law  school  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity the  ssjne  year,  earning  a  degree  in  1941. 
He  won  the  Fifth  District  congressional  seat 
and  was  re-elected  12  times.  His  ability  to 
avoid  controversy  was  labeled  "Jarman's 
secret  weapon,"  and  it  gave  opponents  little 
to  shoot  at. 

He  entered  Presbyterian  Hospital  for  tests 
last  Tuesday  and  his  condition  rapidly  wors- 
ened. 

Survivors  include  two  sons.  Jay.  a  United 
Church  of  Christ  clergyman  at  Mililani. 
Hawaii:  Steve,  a  veterinary  medical  student 
at  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater, 
and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  James  Martin  of 
Denver. 

[Prom  Roll  Call] 

John  Jarman.  Former  Member,  Dies  In 

Oklahoma 

Former  Rep.  John  Jarman  (R-Okla.),  who 
served  as  a  Democrat  in  Congress  for  25 
years  before  converting  to  the  Republican 
party  in  his  final  term  as  a  protest  to  what 
he  called  the  "liberal  takeover"  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  died  Friday  at  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  Oklahoma  city  from  a 
rare  form  of  skin  cancer.  He  was  66. 

Jarman  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in 
1950  to  replace  veteran  Rep.  Mike  Mon- 
roney  (D),  who  had  run  successfully  for 
Senate  that  year.  For  24  of  his  26  years  in 
the  House,  Jarman  was  a  Democrat  who 
became  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  also 
served  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees. 

In  January  of  1975,  after  he  had  won  elec- 
tion to  his  13th  term.  Jarman  switched  par- 
ties after  the  new  Democratic  caucus  had 
ousted  three  longstanding  committee  chair- 
men—Reps. W.  R.  Poage  (D-Tex.,  Agricul- 
ture) F.  Edward  Hebert  (D-La.,  Armed  Serv- 
ices) and  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.,  Bank- 
Ing)— in  favor  of  younger  and  more  liberal 
chairmen. 

Jarman  said  that  the  ousting  of  the 
former  chairmen  signified  the  first  step  in 
an  attempt  to  purge  the  party  and  nullify 


the  seniority  system  in  the  House.  He  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  his  13th  term  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rep.  Mickey  Edwards  (R).« 

•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  temptation  to  focus  one's  atten- 
tion on  John  Jarman's  26  years  in 
Congress  and  his  years  in  public  serv- 
ice when  remembering  his  contribu- 
tion to  his  State  and  Nation. 

However,  I  believe  we  must  also  look 
at  John  Jarman  the  man. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  John  for  more  than  2  years. 
In  those  2  years  I  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  John  and  found  him  to 
be  an  honest,  decent  and  honorable 
public  servant.  I  also  found  him  to  be 
a  very  kind,  good  friend  and  at  all 
times  a  gentleman. 

When  summing  up  one's  life,  per- 
haps it  is  not  nearly  as  important 
what  one  achieves  in  the  way  of  recog- 
nized achievement  as  how  he  was 
viewed  by  family,  friends,  and  col- 
leagues as  a  man. 

In  the  case  of  John  Jarman,  he  was 
not  only  outstanding  in  his  public 
achievements  but  even  more  so  as  a 
man.  He  will  be  missed. • 
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LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
extend  the  tax  credit  for  residential 
energy  conservation  expenditures  to 
new  residences  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill.  Current  law 
limits  the  energy  tax  credit  for  conser- 
vation efforts  to  dwelling  units  the 
construction  of  which  was  substantial- 
ly completed  before  April  20,  1977. 

Although  I  understand  that  the  aim 
of  this  limitation  was  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  homeowners  to  undertake 
energy  conservation  measures  in 
homes  that  had  not  been  built  with 
conservation  in  mind,  we  must  realize 
that  for  any  homeowner  or  buyer, 
energy  conservation  is  an  expensive 
undertaking.  This  is  no  less  true 
simply  because  a  home  is  newly  built, 
and  I  think  we  should  eliminate  this 
discrimination  in  favor  of  owners  of 
older  homes.  My  bill  would  provide 
equal  treatment  on  a  prospective  basis, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port such  a  change  in  the  law  at  the 
appropriate  time.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE 
SAVINGS  INCENTIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MOAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 


5607)  to  provide  additional  incentives 
to  encourage  savings  in  building  and 
loan  associations,  in  mutual,  savings, 
and  cooperative  banks,  in  credit 
unions,  and  in  similar  thrift  institu- 
tions. 

The  bill  would  amend  prdvisions  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  related  to  partial  exclusion  of  in- 
teret  income,  to  significantly  move  up 
the  effective  date,  from  tax  year  1984 
back  to  tax  year  1982.  It  would  target 
the  benefits  at  more  small  savers  and 
would  target  deposits  at  institutions 
vitially  in  need  of  assistance  if  the  full 
scale  depression  in  the  housing  and 
building  industries,  and  the  grave 
threat  to  thrift  institutions,  is  ever  to 
end.  That  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
genuine  crisis: 


lamiaiy      Jjniay 
1981         1982 


Housrng  starts  1700.000    894.000 

Construction  tradK  unemptoymait  (perCBll) _.,.,  13  7  18  7 

Hon*  mortgage  r>t«  (peicwl) 150         17  5 


Indeed  the  1-year  46-percent  decline 
in  housing  starts  has  brought  this  im- 
portant economic  indicator  to  the 
lowest  point  in  a  quarter  century. 

The  Reagan  tax  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision on  interest  income.  But,  like  so 
much  of  the  President's  program,  it 
was  simply  a  "Trojan  Horse"  to  get 
through  special  tax  breaks  targetted 
at  the  wealthy. 

Under  the  Reagan  tax  law,  benefits 
will  not  be  available  until  tax  year 
1984;  my  bill  would  make  benefits 
available  begiruiing  in  the  next  tax 
year,  1982. 

The  formula  of  the  Reagan  savings 
provision  is  designed  to  provide  the 
maximum  benefit  to  a  couple  earning 
a  conservative  yield  on  a  half-million 
dollar  investment.  By  providing  the 
benefit  through  a  15-percent  exclusion 
rather  thfui  a  flat  exclusion  on  a  base- 
line amount,  maximizes  the  benefit  for 
the  wealthy  and  denies  adequate  in- 
centives to  provide  what  thrift  institu- 
tions really  need,  large  numbers  of 
savers.  My  bill  would  substitute  a  flat 
exclusion  of  interest  up  to  $2,000.  or 
$4,000  on  a  joint  return. 

The  benefits  of  the  Reagan  tax  bill 
are  made  available  for  a  wide  array  of 
investments,  including  some  not  even 
involving  banks.  Thus  the  money  rep- 
resents a  drain  on  the  Treasury  to  en- 
courage investments  which  may  not 
require  any  such  encouragement.  My 
bill  would  limit  the  benefits  to  interest 
paid  by  savings  and  loans,  credit 
unions,  mutual,  cooperative,  and  sav- 
ings banks,  and  similar  thrift  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gimmick  of  the  all- 
savers  certificate  has  produced  an 
enormous  drain  on  the  Treasury  but 
has  done  nothing  for  thrift  institu- 
tions. Prom  its  inception,  these  certifi- 
cates were  simply  an  incentive  to  shift 
money  already  on  deposit  from  one 


kind  of  account  to  another.  The  Treas- 
ury announced  today  that  it  will  not 
seek  renewal  of  that  law  when  it  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  month. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  more  sensi- 
ble, and  far  simpler,  alternative  to 
both  of  the  savings  provisions  it  would 
replace.  It  provides  incentives  for 
people  with  money  in  thrift  institu- 
tions to  leave  it  there  and  it  provides 
incentives  for  people  who  are  not 
saving  at  these  institutions  to  begin 
doing  so.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5607 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  income  up 

to  $4,000  of  interest  on  savings  in  the  case 

of  individual  taxpayers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  128(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Maximum  Dollar  Amount.— The  ag- 
gregate amount  excludable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  $2,000  ($4,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  under  section  6013)  or 

"(2)  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  interest 
received  by  the  taxpayer  during  such  tax- 
able year  [less  the  amount  of  any  deduction 
under  section  62(12)1  over  the  amount  of 
qualified  interest  expenses  of  such  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year." 

"(b)  Section  128(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Interest  defined.— The  term  Inter- 
est' means  amounts  (whether  or  not  desig- 
nated as  interest)  paid,  in  respect  of  depos- 
its, investment  certificates,  or  withdrawable 
or  repurchasable  shares,  by 

"(A)  an  institution  which  is— 

"(i)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  credit  union,  or 

"(ii)  any  other  savings  or  thrift  Institution 
which  is  chartered  and  supervised  under 
Federal  or  State  law,  the  deposits  or  ac- 
counts In  which  are  insured  under  Federal 
or  State  law  or  which  are  protected  and 
guaranteed  under  State  law,  or 

"(B)  an  industrial  loan  ass(x:iation  or  bank 
chartered  and  supervised  under  Federal  or 
State  law  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  savings 
and  loan  institution." 

"(c)  Section  128  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1982.* 


ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES  ON 
GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF 
INFORMATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr,  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  recent  administration 
actions  which,  in  a  broad  sense,  sharp- 
en the  conflict  between  constitutional 
protections  and  the  requirements  of 
national  security.  Moreover,  they  can 
be  expected  to  have  deleterious  eco- 
nomic effects  as  well. 


These  initiatives,  which  I  discuss 
below,  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  en- 
tirely separate  regulatory,  administra- 
tive, or  legislative  steps,  but  in  the  ag- 
gregate present  a  disturbing  reversal 
of  longstanding  policies  toward  open- 
ness and  participation  in  Govemmerit. 

While  each  of  the  proposed  initia- 
tives can  be  individually  debated,  my 
immediate  objective  is  to  alert  inter- 
ested parties  that  we  are  dealing  with 
different  facets  of  a  single  policy:  An 
unacceptable  emphasis  on  restriction 
and  control  of  information  and  indi- 
viduals as  an  executive  tool.  The  ad- 
ministration is  evidently  making  use  of 
whatever  vehicles  are  available  to  im- 
plement that  policy. 

There  are  many  vehicles  that  can  be 
used  to  restrict  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation, such  as  the  Inventions  and  Se- 
crecy Act,  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  Executive  orders,  and  even  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  af- 
fected constituencies  tend  to  be  differ- 
ent; for  example,  scientists,  interna- 
tional traders,  lawyers,  or  the  press. 
The  danger  is  that  these  different  con- 
stituencies will  tend  to  deal  with  their 
own  issues  in  isolation  from  the  larger 
picture,  and  thus  miss  the  forest  for 
the  trees. 

The  issues  at  stake  stem  from  the 
conflicting  demands  of  the  most  fun- 
damental matters  in  public  policy:  The 
security  of  the  Nation  and  its  econom- 
ic well-being,  versus  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  privacy,  assembly,  free  speech, 
travel,  and  freedom  from  unwarranted 
Government  interventions.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  imperative  that  the  reso- 
lution of  these  conflicts  take  place 
openly  and  at  the  highest  levels.  To 
assure  a  broader  conception  of  the  na- 
tional interest,  one  that  recognizes  the 
larger  benefits  of  unfettered  communi- 
cation, scientific  and  otherwise.  Con- 
gress must  take  the  initiative  and 
evince  the  courage  and  wisdom  to 
strike  the  appropriate  balance. 

the  "national  security  "  RATIONALE 

The  justification  offered  for  in- 
creased restrictions  has  been  a  per- 
ceived vulnerability  in  national  securi- 
ty. No  responsible  individual  has  dis- 
puted the  concept  that  sufficiently 
grave  threats  to  national  security  can 
be  grounds  for  abridging  th"  strong 
protections  afforded  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  it  does  not  follow  that  ac- 
cepting the  validity  of  a  national  secu- 
rity rationale  for  governmental  inter- 
vention means  accepting  all  claims 
under  that  rubric.  The  meaning  of  na- 
tional security,  once  extended  beyond 
physical  security  and  war,  becomes 
hard  to  confine. 

Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  defin- 
ing national  security,  the  Congress  has 
traditionally  enacted  pertinent  legisla- 
tion in  broad,  open-ended  terms;  regu- 
lations issued  under  such  authority 
have  been  similarly  worded.  But  his- 
torically, the  Executive  has  not  inter- 
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preted  its  authority  in  a  sweeping 
manner,  sensing  the  inherent  collision 
with  the  nearly  unsurmountable  con- 
stitutional protections  In  the  1st,  4th, 
6th,  and  14th  amendments.  It  recog- 
nized that  national  security  may  be  all 
of  those  strengths  which  make  us  a 
great  nation,  including  the  very  free- 
doms against  which  national  security 
Ls  said  to  be  balanced. 

This  administration,  through  vari- 
ous public  pronouncements,  has  effec- 
tively reinterpreted  the  meaning  of 
national  security  so  as  to  give  it  the 
broadest  possible  scope,  reaching  so 
far  as  to  include  the  general  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  Some  even 
Include  the  competitive  advantage  we 
presently  enjoy  in  certain  aspects  of 
international  trade. 

In  order  to  avoid  constitutional 
clashes,  a  consensual  approach  had 
evolved,  one  that  exacted  a  not  too 
great  cost  to  our  freedoms  for  the  sake 
of  demonstrable  national  security  con- 
cerns. For  this  consensus  to  obtain, 
the  participation  of  all  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Congress,  is  needed  to  assure 
that  a  proper  interpretation  of  nation- 
al security  is  adopted.  It  is  this  process 
that  is  at  risk  today. 

HKAHS  or  IICFOSIIIG  INTORMATIOM  CONTROLS 

The  following  is  a  brief  survey  of 
some  of  the  principal  vehicles  that 
have  been  used  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment the— sometimes  complete— power 
to  restrict  the  flow  of  public  juid/or 
private  information,  technologies,  and 
individuals.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  com- 
prehensive or  thorough,  but  only  to 
call  attention  to  the  variety  of  means 
available  to  achieve  the  same  ends.  In- 
terested parties  should  be  concerned 
about  developments  on  any  of  these 
fronts. 

ATOMIC  CKKRGY  ACT  OF  19S4 

The  "bom  classified"  concept  was 
first  introduced  with  an  earlier  version 
of  this  act.  These  statutes  were  in- 
voked in  the  "Progressive"  case,  to 
argue  that  the  material  compiled  by 
the  Progressive,  although  from 
unclassified  sources,  was  itself  classi- 
fied because  of  the  novel  juxtaposi- 
tion: The  new  presentation  was  by  its 
nature  bom  classified.  The  appeals 
court  ruled  against  the  publication, 
but  the  case  was  mooted  when  another 
magazine  published  the  same  material. 
Thus,  at  present  the  court  decision 
stands  that  unclassified  material  can 
be  called  classified  if  it  is  presented  in 
a  new  way.  This  allows  for  prior  re- 
straint on  publication.  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case  that  prior  restraint  was 
not  tenable,  so  it  is  not  clear  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  Progres- 
sive case  had  it  been  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  administration  won  an  amend- 
ment to  this  act,  on  December  4,  1981, 
through  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  appropriations  bill  of- 
fered by  Senator  Warner  and  accepted 


by  the  House  in  conference,  although 
the  House  never  considered  the  issue. 
The  amendment  is  to  be  found  in  sec- 
tion 210  of  Public  Law  97-90,  and  it 
allows  thfe  Secretary  of  Energy  to  reg- 
ulate the  dissemination  of  unclassified 
or  declassified  information  relating  to 
nuclear  weapons  or  facilities.  This  in- 
formation is  not  defined  in  the  law,  so 
there  is  great  potential  for  abuse,  as- 
suming the  statute  to  be  constitution- 
ally sound  in  the  first  place.  Civil  pen- 
alties up  to  $100,000  are  provided  for 
disclosure  of  the  restricted  informa- 
tion, by  any  individual. 

This  is  as  close  as  we  come  to  an 
"Official  Secrets  Act."  The  Congress 
has  consistently  rejected  the  proposal 
that  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
classified  information  should  be  a 
criminal  offense,  if  the  individual  who 
had  such  information  was  not  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  or  had  otherwise 
contracted  into  secrecy.  The  man  on 
the  street,  or  scientist,  or  journalist, 
who  happens  to  obtain  classified  infor- 
mation caimot  be  made  criminally 
liable  for  its  disclosure,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  British  Official  Secrets  Act. 
The  recently  passed  amendment  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  comes  very 
close  by  rendering  individuals  liable  to 
civil  penalties  for  the  same  action. 
imrarriON  and  secrkjy  act  of  i»si 

Allows  executive  agencies  to  review 
applications  to  the  Patent  Office,  and 
impose  secrecy  restrictions  on  the  con- 
tent. No  justification  is  needed,  and 
the  means  of  appeal  are  quite  restrict- 
ed in  practice.  There  is  a  provision  for 
just  compensation  to  inventors  if  their 
product  is  classified,  thus  precluding 
them  from  deriving  commercial  advan- 
tages. The  act  has  been  extensively 
used,  and  few  appeals  have  been  suc- 
cessful. (Prime  examples  have  been 
the  Davlda  encryption  device,  and  the 
controversy  over  the  voice  scrambler). 
The  House  Govemiitent  Operations 
Committee  has  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  this  matter,  and  its  report 
(House  Report  96-1540)  is  an  excellent 
overview  of  this  issue. 

The  administration  has  not  an- 
nounced any  moves  on  this  front,  but 
the  statutes  allow  so  great  a  discretion 
to  the  security  agencies  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  will  seek  any  changes, 
continuing  instead  to  make  intensive 
use  of  this  authority. 

ARMS  CONTKOL  AMD  KXPORT  ACT  OP  1976 

Authorizes  the  Department  of  State 
to  compile  a  munitions  list,  and  place 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  such  over- 
seas. The  regulations  ensuing  from 
this  act  are  called  International  Traf- 
fic in  Arms  Regulations  (ITAR),  and 
because  the  munitions  list  is  several 
pages  long  and  of  wide  scope,  the 
ITAR  can  be  invoked  against  publica- 
tion of  scientific  or  technical  material, 
even  though  it  may  be  unclassified. 

The  administration  has  used  the 
ITAR  to  attempt  to  restrict  publica- 
tion of  scientific  material  principally 


in  the  field  of  cryptology.  The  ITAR 
have  also  been  invoked  to  prevent 
communication  to  foreign  scientists  of 
allegedly  sensitive  technology,  which 
was  otherwise  unclassified  and  openly 
available  within  the  United  States.  All 
such  moves  have  met  with  heated  op- 
position. An  uneasy  truce  exists  be- 
tween the  cryptology  community  and 
the  National  Security  Agency,  where- 
by the  NSA  reviews  papers  voluntarily 
submitted  by  the  authors.  The  ar- 
rangement was  offered  as  a  compro- 
mise, on  a  trial  basis,  as  the  review  is 
not  binding.  Fears  have  been  voiced 
that  this  is  a  prelude  to  making  the 
review  mandatory,  and  is  intended  to 
get  the  public  accustomed  to  the  idea. 
So  far  only  25  papers  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  panel,  with  none  held 
back. 

EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  1979 

Authorizes  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  compile  Export  Administra- 
tion Regulations  (EAR)  and  a  Com- 
modities Control  List,  and  require  li- 
cense for  their  sale  or  transfer  over- 
seas under  certain  conditions,  for  ex- 
ample when  the  goods  are  in  short 
supply  in  the  United  States.  This  stat- 
ute was  invoked  by  President  Ford 
when  he  imposed  a  grain  embargo  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. 

The  1979  version  of  this  act  shifted 
the  focus  from  the  export  of  specific 
products  to  the  control  of  broader 
technologies  and  management  skills. 
In  addition,  it  considers  active  mecha- 
nisms for  the  transfer  of  technologies, 
such  as  meetings,  training  agreements, 
technical  exchanges,  workshops,  and 
so  forth.  This  statute  has  formed  the 
basis  for  entirely  unreasonable  imposi- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  individual  university  researchers. 
For  example,  mandating  that  they  ac- 
coimt  for  every  move  of  their  foreign 
graduate  students.  The  definition  of 
export  has  been  stretched  under  this 
act  to  include  "oral  exchanges  of  in- 
formation with  foreign  nationals  in 
the  United  States,"  In  an  action  by  De- 
partment of  Commerce  2  years  ago. 

The  administration  has  a  working 
group  drafting  a  new  military  critical 
technologies  list  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  commodities  control 
list.  The  initial  list  issued  in  October 
1980  by  the  Defense  Department  con- 
tained a  virtual  roUcall  of  the  leading 
contemporary  technologies.  Some  sug- 
gested that  the  entire  Commerce  De- 
partment would  not  be  large  enough 
to  administer  the  export  control  pro- 
gram with  such  a  list.  Thus,  if  carried 
to  excesses,  this  critical  technologies 
approach  might  be  very  costly  to  ad- 
minister, cumbersome,  controversial, 
and  more  damaging  to  ourselves  than 
to  the  putative  enemy. 

Also,  a  new  set  of  Commerce  regula- 
tions was  drafted  for  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  last  December, 
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but  have  been  withheld  supposedly  be- 
cause of  very  negative  reaction  from 
the  science  agencies.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  traditionally  sees  its  role 
as  promoting  trade,  and  is  not  interest- 
ed in  being  a  policeman.  As  evidenced 
by  the  recent  statement  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  objecting  to  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  gas  pipeline 
laying  equipment  for  foreign  policy 
reasons,  the  entire  commercial  sector 
of  this  country  can  probably  be  said  to 
stand  generally  against  restrictions  on 
trade  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  certain 
wisdom  here  that  goes  beyond  self- 
interest,  and  ought  well  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

By  every  reading  of  congressional 
intent,  POIA  is  eminently  a  vehicle  to 
assure  disclosure  of  Government-held 
information.  However,  it  does  contain 
provisions  to  exempt  agencies  from 
having  to  disclose  certain  materials, 
most  notably  classified  material  (first 
exemption). 

The  administration  seeks  to  Increase 
the  exemptions,  and  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  information  not  ex- 
empted: by  substantially  increasing 
the  fees,  by  allowing  agencies  more 
time  to  respond  (effectively  forever), 
by  restricting  the  number  of  individ- 
uals qualified  to  request  material,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
FOIA  needs  fine  tuning  because  of  the 
burdens  of  its  management,  but  the 
administration's  legislative  proposals 
amount  to  a  reversal  of  the  original 
intent  of  Congress,  effectively  render- 
ing POIA  Into  a  vehicle  for  withhold- 
ing rather  than  disclosure.  In  the  in- 
terest of  brevity,  I  refer  interested  par- 
ties to  an  excellent  and  thorough 
report  by  Richard  C.  Ehlke  and 
Harold  C.  Relyea  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  "The  Freedom  of 
Information  Improvements  Act  of 
1981— Proposed  Amendments  of  the 
Reagan  Administration:  A  Brief  Anal- 
ysis." Although  the  report  is  impar- 
tial, one  cannot  help  but  conclude  that 
the  proposed  amendments  are  con- 
trary to  the  original  intent  of  the  act. 

EXEcxmvi;  order  on  national  security 

INFORMATION 

Authorizes  classification  of  material, 
into  top  secret,  secret,  classified,  estab- 
lishes guidelines  for  the  procedure, 
and  designates  individuals  authorized 
to  classify.  The  first  such  EO  was 
under  President  Truman,  followed  by 
an  Eisenhower  EO,  then  one  under 
Nixon,  and  finally  the  Carter  EO 
12065  which  is  presently  in  force.  Au- 
thority for  this  EO  is  claimed  by  the 
President  under  the  constitutional 
powers  on  foreign  policy  (this  is  a  gray 
area).  The  trend  in  the  past  30  years 
has  been  to  lean  toward  openness, 
when  in  doubt,  and  to  place  the 
burden  of  proof  of  the  need  to  classify 
on  the  Government. 

The  administration  has  Issued  sever- 
al  drafts   for  a  new   EO,   the   most 


recent  being  on  February  4,  intended 
as  their  final  version.  Copies  have 
gone  to  selected  congressional  commit- 
tees, with  a  comment  period  of  2 
weeks,  ending  on  February  22.  This  is 
evidently  not  a  useful  interval,  being 
short  and  falling  on  a  congressional 
recess.  This  prompted  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  to  send  a  letter  on  February 
10,  to  Mr.  William  Clark,  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  to  the  President,  re- 
questing an  extension  of  the  deadline. 
On  February  22,  Mr.  Clark  replied  by 
telephone  to  Congressman  English. 
indicating  that  the  comment  period 
would  be  extended  with  no  stated 
deadline.  In  consequence,  my  colleage 
Mr.  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
together  with  Mr.  English,  the  chair- 
man of  its  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information  and  Individual 
Rights,  yesterday  announced  hearings 
on  the  proposed  rewrite  of  this  order, 
to  be  held  on  March  10  and  11.  In  a 
special  order,  Mr.  English  has  empha- 
sized that  the  concerns  are  not  re- 
stricted merely  to  procedural  ques- 
tions, but  are  ones  of  the  substance  of 
the  policy  involved.  This  is  a  most  wel- 
come development. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  security 
gap  or  imminent  security  breach  that 
requires  action  on  such  a  short  time 
scale,  seeing  as  we  are  operating  under 
an  EO  that  has  proved  quite  satisfac- 
tory. During  the  drafting  of  the 
Carter  EO,  the  comment  period  ex- 
tended over  several  months,  hearings 
were  held,  and  several  hundred  public 
comments  were  offered  and  weighed  in 
the  final  order.  That  process  should 
serve  as  the  model  for  all  such  proce- 
dures. 

The  Reagan  administration's  draft 
EO  proposes  among  other  things  to 
lower  the  standard  for  classifying  in- 
formation by  eliminating  the  require- 
ment that  the  claimed  harm  to  nation- 
al security  must  be  identifiable;  re- 
quire that  all  doubts  about  whether  to 
classify  information  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  classification;  require  classifi- 
cation of  any  information  which  meets 
the  standard  rather  than  simply  per- 
mitting classification;  delegate  classifi- 
cation authority  to  more  officials  at 
lower  levels  of  Government;  eliminate 
the  "balancing  test"  which  requires  of- 
ficials to  weigh  the  public  interest  in 
disclosures  against  the  asserted  harm 
to  national  security  when  public  access 
to  classified  information  is  requested; 
authorize  reclassification  of  informa- 
tion that  was  previously  declassified, 
even  in  cases  where  the  declassifica- 
tion was  not  a  result  of  error  or  mis- 
take: eliminate  specific  prohibitions 
against  classifying  basic  scientific  re- 
search information  and  other  private- 
ly developed  information  that  does  not 
incorporate  or  reveal  classified  materi- 
als. 


Through  these  and  other  proposed 
changes  in  present  classification  poli- 
cies, the  new  draft  would:  Send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  bureaucracy  that  more, 
rather  than  less  secrecy  is  intended, 
resulting  in  broader  and  longer  classi- 
fication of  Government  information; 
significantly  reduce  the  public  right  of 
access  to  Federal  agency  records  imder 
POIA;  substantially  delay  the  release 
of  important  Government  information 
to  historians  and  other  scholars;  open 
the  way  to  Government  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  dissemination  of  scientific  in- 
formation that  is  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individusils  and  institutions. 

The  removal  of  the  all-important 
■balancing  test "  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  White  House  communica- 
tions director  David  R.  Gergen's  stated 
Intention  that  a  "determined  effort" 
will  be  made  to  "draw  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  public's  right  to 
know  and  the  Government's  need  to 
protect  classified  information"  (Wash- 
ington Post,  February  3,  1982). 

A  further  extension  of  the  classifica- 
tion scheme  is  being  sought  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  A  category 
below  "classified,"  to  be  named  "re- 
stricted", would  be  created  to  encom- 
pass a  substantially  wider  range  of  in- 
formation the  disclosure  of  which 
could  conceivably  be  "not  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  security."  The  amor- 
phous character  of  this  definition 
greatly  Increases  the  potential  for 
abuse  of  an  already  excessive  classifi- 
cation procedure. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  draft  order,  if  implement- 
ed, would  be  to  direct  the  bureaucracy 
to  keep  information  secret  no  matter 
how  great  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion to  public  debate  and  no  matter 
how  small  the  injury  that  could  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  national  security 
terms. 

EXKCUTIVX  ORDER  OH  INTZIXIGENCE  1 1 3333) 

In  the  absence  of  a  statutory  "char- 
ter," this  order  lays  the  guidelines  for 
the  conduct  of  intelligence  operations 
by  the  U.S.  Government.  It  specifies. 
Inter  alia,  how  intelligence  may  be  col- 
lected by  covert  means.  In  particular, 
provisions  in  the  new  order  signed  by 
President  Reagan  on  December  8. 
1981,  allow  for  the  covert  collection  of 
information  by  agents  posing  as  jour- 
nalists or  academics. 

Although  at  face  value  it  does  not 
offer  means  to  restrict  the  free  flow  of 
Information,  the  order  can  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  free  communication 
between  Americans,  on  U.S.  soil.  This 
is  because  it  allows  clandestine  surveil- 
lance of  U.S.  citizens  who  are  not  even 
suspect  of  violating  any  laws,  provided 
they  are  believed  to  have  significant 
foreign  intelligence.  Since  in  the 
present  climate  "significant  foreign  in- 
telligence" may  mean  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, or  scientific  information  col- 
lected by  a  U.S.  citizen  on  a  perfectly 
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legal  visit  overseas,  the  order  encom- 
passes a  great  deal.  Scientists  may 
refuse  to  disclose  their  findings  at  a 
meeting  if  they  feel  that  they  may  be 
the  subject  of  surveillance  by  agents 
posing  as  scientists  or  journalists,  for 
fear  of  having  the  "CIA.  stigma"  at- 
tached to  them. 

IDENTITIES  or  UNDERCOVER  AGENTS  BILL 

This  legislation,  in  its  final  phases 
within  the  Congress  (H.R.  4.  passed 
House  on  September  23,  1981;  S-391. 
reported  out  of  Judiciary  Committee 
October  6.  1981).  will  criminalize  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  the  identi- 
ties of  U.S.  intelligence  agents,  even 
though  these  may  be  already  part  of 
the  public  record.  The  liability  ex- 
tends to  any  individual,  even  though 
that  individual  may  not  have  had 
access  to  such  classified  material.  The 
House  version  contains  the  strictest 
language,  requiring  only  that  the  indi- 
vidual have  "reason  to  believe"  that 
disclosure  would  impair  or  impede  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  intelligence  activities. 
The  Senate  version  requires  that  an 
"intent"  to  impair  or  impede  be  de- 
monstrable. This  is  a  crucial  distinc- 
tion, for  it  effectively  shifts  the 
burden  of  proof. 

While  no  one  is  disputing  the  unde- 
sirability  of  disclosing  the  names  of 
U.S.  intelligence  agents,  the  language 
of  the  bill  sets  extremely  dangerous 
precedents,  for  the  reasons  empha- 
sized in  the  above  pEu-agraph.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  recent  case  of  the  CIA 
documents  seized  during  the  takeover 
of  our  Embassy  in  Iran,  which  were 
subsequently  openly  available  in  the 
bookstores  in  Tehran,  the  Washington 
Post  would  have  committed  a  serious 
crime  by  their  publication,  even 
though  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
access  to  such  material.  While  it  is  un- 
likely that  a  Justice  Department  with 
any  sense  would  have  pursued  them  in 
court,  this  is  the  sort  of  legal  language 
that  can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
political  harassment. 

The  Iran  documents  provide  another 
important  observation:  in  all  the  cele- 
brated "national  security"  cases,  like 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  the  Progressive, 
suid  now  the  Iran  material,  the  record 
in  retrospect  has  given  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  disclosure  of  those  mate- 
rials caused  any  of  the  "grave  and  im- 
minent harm  to  the  national  security" 
that  the  opponents  contended  would 
occur.  This  should  be  cause  for  some 
reflection. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY  DIRECTIVES  ON 
CONTACTS  WITH  THE  PRESS 

These  and  other  memorandums  (for 
example  the  "Baker  Memorandum") 
have  circulated  within  the  Executive 
in  recent  months,  mostly  with  the  in- 
tention of  eliminating  unauthorized 
disclosures  of  sensitive  material  to  the 
press.  A  January  12  version  of  a  NSC 
directive  required  previous  clearance 
as  well  as  postinterview  reports  on 
contacts  with  the  press.  Fortunately, 


the  National  Security  Adviser  to  the 
President  saw  fit  to  diminish  such 
overbearing  requirements,  but  the 
present  directive  of  February  2  still  re- 
quires officials  who  handle  national 
security  material  to  submit  to  a  "trac- 
ing" system  that  exceeds  anything 
previous  administrations  have  seen  fit 
to  establish,  despite  traditional  con- 
cerns about  disclosures. 

Although  the  directive  presently  in 
force  applies  to  NSC  material,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments will  draft  new  procedures  for 
handling  sensitive  material.  The  justi- 
fications and  drawbacks  of  such  ac- 
tions have  been  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  public  media,  and  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  to  repeat  the  argu- 
ments here.  However,  one  consequence 
of  these  actions  has  been  a  palpable 
restraint  in  the  willingness  of  execu- 
tive officials  to  exchange  information 
or  meet  freely  with  congressional 
staff.  The  negative  effects  of  such  re- 
strictions are  self-evident. 

ESPIONAGE  LAWS 

These  are  included  here  for  the  sake 
of  completeness,  although  they  have 
not  been  modified  in  many  years.  In- 
terested parties  are  directed  to  the  de- 
finitive airticle  on  this  subject,  "Elspio- 
nage  Statutes  and  the  Publication  of 
Defense  Information,"  by  Harold 
Edgar  and  Benno  Schmidt,  Columbia 
Law  Review,  vol.  73,  1973.  The  princi- 
pal aspects  of  the  statutes  are  that 
they  do  not  refer  to  classified  informa- 
tion—which did  not  exist  as  such  at 
the  time  the  espionage  laws  were 
drafted— and  that  it  is  not  a  crime  to 
disclose  information  related  to  nation- 
al defense— either  under  these  or  any 
other  statutes— unless  there  is  an 
intent  to  harm.  The  burden  is  on  the 
Government  to  prove  both  intent,  and 
that  the  material  was  related  to  na- 
tional defense. 

EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE  AND  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
RECORDS  ACT  OF  1978 

This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  disputed  justifications  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  withholding  bona  fide 
governmental  documents  from  the 
Congress.  We  are  now  witnessing  the 
first  major  use  of  this  principle  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  in  the  case  of 
Interior  Secretary  James  Watt's  refus- 
al to  turn  over  material  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House. 

The  legal  literature  is  replete  with 
analyses  of  this  historical  but  nowhere 
explicitly  stated  claim  to  Executive  se- 
crecy. Several  cases  ensuing  from  the 
Nixon  years  are  still  in  process  in  the 
courts.  As  a  consequence  of  those  con- 
troversies, the  Congress  passed  the 
Presidential  Records  Act  of  1978, 
which  contains  certain  disclosure  re- 
strictions for  Presidential  papers  after 
the  end  of  an  administration.  It  does 
not  deal  with  existing  administration's 
executive  privileges. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGES 

These  are  administered  by  an  infor- 
mal Committee  on  Exchanges 
(COMEX),  on  a  country-by-country 
basis,  via  bilateral  agreements.  The 
Soviet  Union  exchanges  are  run  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  because 
the  Soviet  Academy  demanded  that 
the  exchanges  should  be  between 
academies,  without  Government  in- 
volvement. However,  the  Soviet  Acade- 
my is  a  Government  agency,  whereas 
the  NAS  is  a  private  organization,  so 
that  the  arrangement  is  a  somewhat 
peculiar  one.  The  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  to  process  applica- 
tions, and  define  any  restrictions  to  be 
placed  on  the  visitors.  Up  until  now  an 
informal  arrangement  h£is  been 
worked  out  whereby  the  NAS  merely 
informs  the  host  university  about  the 
restrictions;  most  universities  have  ac- 
cepted minor  restrictions. 

The  administration  has  attempted  to 
broaden  the  restrictions  substantially. 
It  has  met  with  stiff  opposition  from 
individual  faculty,  universities,  profes- 
sional societies,  and  the  NAS,  which 
does  not  want  to  act  as  policeman  for 
the  Department  of  State.  Recently,  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  scientist  Nicolay 
V.  Umnov.  a  specialist  in  robotics,  the 
Department  of  State  was  coaxed  into 
removing  the  restrictions  it  had  placed 
on  the  scientist's  access  to  otherwise 
unclassified  material  while  on  a  visit 
to  Stanford  University. 

FUNDING  MECHANISMS 

These  are  not  regulatory  or  legal 
matters,  but  are  nonetheless  a  power- 
ful vehicle  for  imposing  policy  just  as 
well.  The  National  Security  Agency 
has  had  a  feud  with  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  over  the  funding  of 
cryptology.  Currently,  there  is  a  nego- 
tiated peace  between  them,  whereby 
NSF  is  still  the  funding  source,  but 
the  NSA  can  review  the  applications 
and  comment.  Funding  for  individual 
scientists  has  been  known  to  be  cut  off 
under  NSA  pressure,  but  subsequently 
reinstated. 

This  is  the  worst  sort  of  information 
control,  for  It  affects  individual  scien- 
tific investigators  without  the  benefit 
of  a  thorough  policy  evaluation,  leav- 
ing the  victim  of  the  action  with 
almost  no  recourse.  Further,  the  deci- 
sions must  be  fought  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  precluding  the  establishment  of 
clear  policy. 

DELETERIOUS  CONSEQUENCES  OF  SHORTSIGHTED 
POLICIES 

The  above  survey,  although  incom- 
plete, should  suffice  to  indicate  that 
our  Government  has  at  its  disposal  a 
truly  vast  array  of  means  by  which  it 
can  control,  restrict,  or  impede  the 
free  flow  of  information,  materials, 
technology,  and  individuals.  And  none 
of  the  above  addresses  an  equally  vast 
collection  of  means  by  which  our  Gov- 
ernment can  vitiate  and  distort  infor- 
mation, if  it  BO  chooses,  by  disinforma- 
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tion.  propaganda,  or  manipulation  of 
the  media. 

The  reality  is  that  the  potential 
exists  to  create  an  extremely  con- 
trolled society  with  the  laws  presently 
in  force,  if  such  an  ill-conceived  goal 
took  hold  of  this  Nation's  leaders. 

It  is  in  fact,  somewhat  mystifying 
that  with  this  gigantic  armamentari- 
um, cries  are  heard  that  still  more  is 
needed.  One  is  led  to  question  wheth- 
er, quite  apart  from  ethical,  philo- 
sophical, and  constitutional  issues, 
more  of  the  same  will  be  of  any  bene- 
fit. 

The  administration's  proposals  rep- 
resent a  reversal  of  a  30-year  trend  to 
open  the  governmental  process  to 
public  scrutiny,  and  to  encourage  the 
free  exchange  of  information,  individ- 
uals, and  technology,  provided  no  de- 
monstrable harm  exists  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation.  Previous  administra- 
tions and  court  decisions  have  increas- 
ingly placed  the  burden  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  show  that  alleged  security 
considerations  warranted  stifling  the 
very  great  protections  afforded  under 
the  Constitution.  This  administration 
has  clearly  opted  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  broad  language  in  the  laws, 
as  well  as  to  propose  its  own  amend- 
ments in  pursuit  of  restrictive  policies. 

As  described  by  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Adm.  Bobby  Inman,  the  Government 
may  choose  not  to  substantiate  securi- 
ty claims:  The  very  act  of  justifying  a 
restrictive  action  would  compromise 
national  security,  so  that  we  must 
place  our  trust  entirely  in  the  Govern- 
ment's hands. 

Such  sweeping  redefinitions  of  the 
powers  of  Government  challenge  the 
fundamental  structure  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Legal  scholars  believe 
that  if  challenged  in  court,  even  some 
of  the  existing  authority  for  Govern- 
ment control  of  information  might  not 
stand  the  test  of  constitutionality.  The 
most  recent  thinking  of  the  Court  on 
the  issue  of  the  public's  right  to  know 
can  be  found  in  the  decision  on  Rich- 
mond Newspapers,  Inc.  v.  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  et  al.  (79-243).  A 
reading  of  the  opinions  therein  should 
give  some  pause  to  those  who  would 
further  restrict  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation within  our  society.  It  would  be 
ironic  if  in  the  effort  to  increase  its 
powers  to  control,  the  Government 
found  itself  stripped  by  the  courts  of 
what  powers  it  now  has. 

In  addition  to  constitutional  argu- 
ments, there  are  practical  implications 
of  restrictive  policies:  They  are  unwise, 
unwieldy,  costly,  and  nearly  impossible 
to  implement  effectively  given  the 
scope  of  what  is  wished  to  restrict, 
likely  to  be  counterproductive,  and 
downright  damaging  to  the  U.S.  scien- 
tific and  technological  enterprise  on 
which  most  of  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary strength  depends.  The  widespread 
disapproval  coming  from  the  industri- 


al and  academic  sectors  should  suffice 
as  evidence  to  this  effect. 

Another  negative  impact  that  is 
often  overlooked  in  these  discussions 
is  one  on  the  human  environment  in 
which  scientists  work.  Many  tend  to 
view  the  work  of  a  scientist  as  glamor- 
ous, exciting,  and  generally  comforta- 
ble. What  is  not  generally  recognized 
are  the  extreme  tedium  that  is  almost 
always  involved,  the  great  number  of 
failures  the  experimenter  must  be 
ready  to  face,  the  long  hours  into  the 
nights  and  weekends,  the  administra- 
tive and  teaching  burdens  that  already 
take  their  toll,  and  finally  the  meager 
pay  scales  under  which  most  research 
scientists  labor. 

What  are  the  rewards  for  these  dedi- 
cated souls?  The  occasional  discovery, 
the  rare  success,  the  joy  of  learning 
something  new,  and  a  most  Important 
element,  the  personal  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  share  with  friends, 
family,  and  colleagues  the  findings  of 
their  work.  Thus,  freedom  of  commu- 
nication among  scientists,  and  between 
scientists  and  laymen,  is  not  only  im- 
portant for  the  health  of  the  scientific 
enterprise  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  few  decent  rewards  a  scientist  can 
count  on.  lacking  so  many  of  the 
others.  I  can  state  from  personal 
knowledge  that  if  scientists  are  denied 
this  privilege  of  ordinary  citizens,  the 
ranks  of  science  will  diminish,  to  the 
detriment  of  us  all.  A  scientist  Is  fun- 
damentally a  creator,  an  artist  with 
his  or  her  medium;  one  caruiot  place  a 
ballet  dancer  in  an  empty  hall  and 
expect  a  meaningful  performance. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OP  CONGRESS 

In  view  of  the  dangers  Implied  In 
overly  broad  Interpretations  of  execu- 
tive authority,  the  Congress  should  ex- 
ercise judiciously  Its  oversight  role, 
and  monitor  closely  the  drafting  of 
Executive  orders  and  agency  regula- 
tions In  fulfillment  of  legislatively 
mandated  authority. 

In  addition,  the  past  three  decades 
have  given  us  sufficient  practical  expe- 
rience with  national  security  matters 
that  we  can  be  more  explicit  In  the 
law,  replacing  broad  language  with 
specific  congressional  Intent,  thus  re- 
moving the  ambiguities  that  have  led, 
or  can  lead,  to  excesses  in  interpreta- 
tion. Avoiding  policymaking  by  agency 
regulation  Is  not  altogether  out  of 
tune  with  the  present  administration's 
philosophy.  If  we  are  to  accept  at  face 
value  the  President's  statements  on 
the  recent  controversy  over  tax  ex- 
emptions for  religious  schools. 

Finally,  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
call  on  the  President  to  dispel  any 
doubts,  and  formally  and  explicitly 
recognize  the  fundamental  role  of  the 
public's  right  to  know  in  the  workings 
of  the  democratic  process;  the  role  of 
the  press  as  the  agent  of  the  citizenry 
In  the  exercise  of  this  right;  and  that 
freedom  of  inquiry  and  communica- 


tion, scientific  or  otherwise,  is  an  In- 
separable part  of  that  process.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelligan)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Solarz  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for  20  min- 
utes today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelligan)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  EvANs  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Napier  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Frank  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Waxbian. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  BiAGGi. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  February 
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24,  1982,  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3782.  An  act  to  revitalize  the  pleas- 
ure cruise  industry  by  clarifying  and  waiv- 
ing certain  restrictions  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920,  to  permit  the  entry  of  the  steam- 
ship vessel  Oceanic  Constitution  into  the 
trade. 


I  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  dAniELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  26  minutes 
a.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
1,  1982,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1981  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  U.S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  31  AND  DEC.  3 11 981 


empioyK 

Date 

Per  dtwi ' 

Transinrtation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Nam  of  mmter  or 

hnval 

Departun 

Country 

foregn 
currency 

US  iMIar 

eqimalent 

or  US 

currwcj" 

Foreign 
currency 

U S  (Mlar                         US  Oollat 

erguAalent        Firetgn        eguivaleni 

or  U  S           currency          or  U  S 

currency'                        currency' 

US  dolUr 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency' 

Hon  Jama  M  Mfonts  

11/24 

11/30 

11/26 
11/22 

Honduras' 

Bfuss*' 

Pans 

902 

45100 

451  00 

Hon  Tom  hki 



12/2 
11/30 

12/2 
11/13 

S32.N 

96.00.. 

%  00 

GhmMou 

BnBS*» 

:::::::;:[:::..;;;.;;;:::: 

Pans 

S32.n 

96.00 
975.00 

,    .   .                           QRnn 

Hon  Tom  H^aloni    

4flS3.00 

5  028  00 

11/20 

Pars* 

Comnntta  total 

1.61800 

4.053  DO 

5  671  00 

*  9v  dNm  constitutes  lodpng  and  meats.  i 
' It  fofMn  cwrency  Is  ustd,  enter  U.S.  dolar  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended.  I 

*  Piwilm  spcRsond  trip — no  cost  to  GMemment.  ■  I 

*  Pnonai  expense — no  expense  to  GrMmment.  ■  ] 

(  '  E  Dt  L>  G«ZA.  Chairman,  ian  31.  1982 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC  31,  1981 


Date 


Per  dieni< 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equvalenl 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equvalenl 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equnralent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


Hon.  Quires  Wihon 

Hon.  C.  W  (M)  Young 


George  F.Atoi.. 


Delacroa  Divs.. 
Mary  SMn 

Total  ... 


2/3 
11/29 
11/30 
12/2 
12/5 
U/29 
11/30 
12/2 
12/5 
10/7 
10/7 


12/6 

11/30 

12/2 

12/5 

12/6 

11/30 

12/2 

12/5 

12/6 

10/10 

10/9 


United  Aral)  Emirates 
Greece 


EOPI 

Oman 

Saudi  Aiatn.. 

Greece 

Egypt 
Oman. 


Saudi  Aratm.. 

Canada 

Canada 


426.00 
75.00 
15000 
41400 
162  00 
7500 
150,00 
41400 
162  00 
150  00 
150.00 


2,450  00 


4,619.00 

4,619.00 

245.63 

221.59 

2.876  00 

75  00 

150  00 

41400 

4.78100 

7500 

150  00 

414  00 

4.781  00 
39563 
37159 


2.328.00 


12.15522 


14.48322 


■  Per  dam  constitutes  lod|in|  and  meals. 

' If  forevi  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


JAMIE  L.  WHinEN,  Chairman  Feb  8  1982 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

Oa.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1981 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Amval      Departure 


Country 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  equnralent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency* 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equnralent 

or  US. 

currency' 


Fioreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equnalent 

or  US. 

currency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


Kichafd  H.  Ash U/13 

11/15 
11/23 
11/27 

G  Carter  Band „ 10/30 

11/8 
11/19 

James  H.  Beard 10/30 

11/8 

William  T  Fteshman,  Jr 10/11 

10/16 
10/21 
10/24 
10/28 

Frank  T  Lyons 11/13 

11/15 
11/23 
11/27 

Hertwt  T.  Mills 11/13 

11/15 
11/23 
11/27 

JosepH  W.  MonteAore 11/13 

11/15 
U/23 


11/71 

Stnbertand 

11/27 

Austria 

12/1 

Italy 

11/8 

England 

11/H 

Garmany 

11/20 

Ehrtwid 

11/8 

Efl^and .^ 

11/19 

Germany ._ 

in/lfi 

Germany 

10/71 

Austria.' „.. 

10/74 

Italy 

10/78 

10/31 
11/15 

Denmarti 

England 

11/73 

S»Sertand 

11/77 

Austria 

17/3 

Italy 

11/15 
11/73 

England 

Swrbertml 

•- 

11/77 

Austria 

17/3 

Italy 

England 

11/15 

11/73 

Switzerland 

11/77 

Austria 

. 

186.25  

1607  DO 

I                     200 

672.00    

:::::::::'■     3ms 

344.00 

1100 

531.25  

1500  00 

12.50 

947.50  

(100 

836.00  

6.61  .. 

108.25 

947.50  

1  ifloao 

21.41 

922.25 

29.n 

587.00  

480.00 

1.67O.0O 

45.00 

5000 

255.00  

1000 

384  00  „    _. 

273  00  „. _.. 

■ 

205.00    

isfl^n 

won 

672,00 : 

34400 

531.25 

ill. 

186.25  

1,602.00 . 

67200  

10.00 

34400 „       .._ _ 

53125  _  

7.00 

186,25  

......      1.602.00 _. 

672  00 

344  00 

/ 

* 

,79025 
702  00 
359  OO 
543  75 
.515  50 
842  68 
108  25 
,475  91 
951,93 
,30200 
530  00 
265  00 
384  00 
273  00 
863  90 
712  00 
362  00 
550,25 
788  25 
682  00 
344  00 
538  25 
788  25 
672  00 
344  00 
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Date 


Per  dcm' 


Name  ot  member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Transportatnn 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Forevi 
currency 


US  dollar 

equvalenl 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
cunency 


US  dolar 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreigii 
currency 


US 


Jimmy  R  Rose 
Harold  W  Switnr.. 


Thomas  L  Van  Oerstn.. 
Joseph  A  Vignali  


11/27 

10/30 

11/8 

10/11 

10/16 

10/21 

10/24 

10/28 


R  W  Vandergrifl.  Jr.. 

H,  Branch  Wood    

Committee  total,. 


11/13 
11/15 
11/23 
11/27 
10/31 
11/8 


12/3 

11/8 

11/19 

10/16 

10/21 

10/24 

10/28 

10/3! 

10/16 

11/15 

11/23 

11/27 

12/3 

11/8 

11/14 

10/16 


Italy 

England 

Germany     , 

Germany     , 

Austria 

Italy 

France 

Denmarti 

Germany     , 

England 

Siint2eriand,. 

Austria 

Italy 

England 
Germany     , 
Germany 


1.394.S0 


53125  _.._ 

947  50  IJOO.0O  . 

92225  _  . 

587  00 \xnm . 

48000  

255  00 

384  00  

27300  

1.394  50  

186  25 14O2JI0  . 

672  00 

34400  

531  25  

947  50  „ lJ0e.00  . 

381  50  

22,39350  17350.00 


or  US 

currency' 


US 
Foiefn 
currency         « US 

currency' 


7.S0 „_.  S3J  75 

30.51 2.47801 

92225 

45J0 2.302  00 

SOJO 53000 

lOJt 26500 

- 384  00 

273  00 

1,394  50 

2* 1.790.25 

«J0 —  71200 

9.75 353  75 

7.SJ 538  75 

103.11 2,55066 

S0J3 431  72 

6000 1.45450 

863  81  40.607  31 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' It  toreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


,  Feb  8,  1982, 
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(DELEGATION  TO  MEET  WITH  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  DEFENCE  COMMITTEE) 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem- 

Transportatxxi 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  oi  member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S  dolar 

equvalent 

or  US 

currency' 

US  dolat 
Foreign  equvalenl 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

US  dolar 
Foreign  equvalenl 
cunency         a  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

168.83 

US  dolar 

equvalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Badham.  Congressman  Robert  E    

10/17 

10/20 

England 

168.83 

312,00  , 

31200 

Transportation.  Department  ol  the  Aii  Force 

7  INK 

Oidunson,  Congressman  William  L 

10/16 

10/20 

EngM _„ 

21316 

387  00 

21316 
2i3'l6 

2,129  95 
387  00 

Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Air  Force 

Hartnett.  Congressman  Thomas  F„                

10/16 

10/20 

England 

213.16 

387  00 

4.323.94 
387  00 

4.323  94 
387  00 

Transportation.  Department  of  the  Aii  Force   

4J23J4 

Nichols.  Congressman  BiH 

10/16 

10/13 
10/16 

10/20 

10/16 
10/20 

England 

..   .         213.16 

3(7.00. 

213.16 

73314 
170  89 

Transportation.  Department  ol  the  A»  Force 

il3\%k 

Stratton,  Congressman  Samuel  S 

Germany 

73314 

334  36 
31493  . 

4.32394 
334  36 

314  93 
1.67850 

420  00 

2,467  60 

387  00 

England ._ 

17089 

Incountry  Transportation.  Department  of  the  Air 

1,67(50 

Force 
Transportatjon,  Department  of  State        

42000 

Traiisportatiori,  DetidrtmenI  ol  the  Air  Force 

- 2,467.60  .. 



Won  Pat,  Congressman  Antonio  B 

10/16 

10/20 

10/20 

EngM 

213.16 

317.00  .. 

21316 

Transportation.  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

4  J23  04 

4,323  94 
387  00 

Bauser,  Edward  J 

ib/ie 

England 

21316 

38700 

21316 
......„._. 

Transportation,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

439^  qa 

4,323  94 

583  00 

Chase,  Alan  C  

10/16 
10/20 

10/20 
10/23 

England 

315.47 

583.00.. 

Germany" 

Transportation.  Department  of  State  

1.732.00  .„ 

1.732  00 

Lally.  JohnF 

■  iii/ie 

10/20 

f*"! - 

213.16 

Wiii".. 

2.193J9 ... 

213 16 

2.19399 

387  00 

4.323  94 

387  00 

4.32394 

503  36 

80  00 

89  00 

312  00 

Transportation,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

437314 

Schafer,  Robert  E        

10/16 

10/16 
10/15 
10/16 
10/17 

10/20 

England 

213.16 

387.00  .. 

21316 

Transportation.  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

4J21M 

White.  Justus  P.,  Jr 

10/14 
10/16 
10/17 
10/20 

Germany 

503.36 

8000 

89.00.. 
312.00  .. 

SwitMrtand ; 

Germany _ 

England 

147.20 

168.83 

U7  20 

-  147  20 

168  83 

Transportation,  Department  ol  the  Army    

994il0 

994  00 
2.129  95 

387  00 
4.323  94 

Transportation,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

212995 

.. — ™..... — ..,„„„..„...... 

Wincup,  G  Kim 

10/16 

10/20 

England 

213.16 

317.00  ... 

21316 

21825 
595  41 

Transportation,  Department  of  the  Aw  Force 

4J23J4  ._ 

Individual  Committee  travel 

Aspin,  Congiessman  Les  

11/22 

11/25 
11/28 

11/25 
11/28 
11/28 

England „ 

218  25 

416.00  . 
267.00  .. 

347.(3  .... 

2.034  42    . 

2.382  25 

416  00 
267  00 

Germany 

._.   59541 

England 



Transportation,     Department     of     State 

__ 3i6000 

3  560  DC 

Local  transportation.  Department  ol  State  . 

(awaiting  verification) 

Committee  total    

6,307  65 

52.245  34 

',034  42 

60.587  41 

■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  loragn  currency  rs  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equrvalent,  if  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

'  Recened  currency  in  English  pounds 


MELVIN  PRICE,  Chairman,  Jan  30  1982 
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1981  1 


Name  ol  membef  or  emptoyee 


Dale 


»;rival       Dewrtute 


Counny 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


dihei  purooses 


Foreign 
currency 


U  S  dollar 

eguwalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


Foreign 

currenn^ 


US  dollar 

equivaleni 

Of  US 

currency ' 


Foreijn 
currency 


Individual  committee  travel 
kiffti.  Congressman  Les 


11/22 


11/ 28     England  (local  transoonjlion 


916SS 


Committee  total 


916  SS 


I  Vv  diem  constrtutes  lodging  and  meals  ' 

» II  (oteign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent  il  U  S  currency  is  used  enter  amounl  expinded 


US  doilai 

equivalent 

or  US 

cuirency' 


Total 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 

currency  or  U  S 

cuiiency' 


9iess 


91655 


MtlVm  PRO.  Ctiairman.  fet  2   1982 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE.  U  S  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC  31,  1981 


Date 


Pei  diem' 


Tiansportation 


il 


tier  purposes 


ToM 


Name  of  member  or  emptoyee 

Afnval      Departure 

Count 

rv 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency ' 

Forefn 
currejcy 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U  S 

currency' 

Gustatson,  David 12/H          12/18 

France 

Brazil 

480  00 
232  00 

1.258  00 
3.39680 

1  7311  no 

Rinaldo,  Matthew  J   ,    11/24         11/25 

,                     3  $28  80 

Hunt,  Peter  (expenses  to  be  tiled  on  supptemental)     ..,_. 

• 

Committee  total                                    -,.. 

712.00 

4.65416 

WAMi 

'  Per  dwn  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  If  fcfeign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  if  U  S  currency 

IS  used  enter  amount  eipi 

1 

Inded. 

JOHN  D  DINGEU.  CHairman 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC  31.  1981 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrrval      Departure 


Couii'Y 


Romano  L  Mazzot.  MC 


Commercial  transpodatnn .... 
F.  James  Stnsenbrenner.  Jr..  MC... 


11/30 

12/2 

12/4 


12/2      Switzerland 
12/4       Austria 
12/6      Italy 


Commercial  transportation .. 
Peter  Regis.  staK  


11/30 

12/2 

12/4 


12/2   Swit2«rtaiKl... 

12/4      Austria 

12/6      Italy 


..._ 11/30 

12/2 
12/4 

Commercial  transportation _ 

itm  J  Oine,  staff 11/29 

12/3 
Commercial  transportation 


12/2      Switzerland.. 

12/4      Austria 

12/6      Italy 


12/3      Switztitanl.. 
12/4      France 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivaleni 
currency         or  U  S 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  ddla' 

equivalent 

Of  US 

currency ' 


Fnign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency ' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  eguiva^nt 
currency  or  U  S 

currency ' 


24500 
238  00 
354.00 


245  00 
238  00 
236  00 

24500 
238  00 
236.10 


in.64  .„_. 

•48.29 . 

22S.92 

3.52S,flO  ,,.-..., 

1».H 

4129 

226.92 

3.6%W 


1N.64 
<l.29. 


490  00 

192  00 


226.92  — 
3.S26.n  ._ 


143.03  . 

67.36. 

2,502.00  . 


Committee  total 


2.957  10 


14.759  94 


■  Per  d«m  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

"  It  foreipi  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S.  dollar  equnralent,  it  U  S,  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  ejjended. 


425  64 
286  29 
580  92 
3  526  00 
425  64 

285  29 

462  92 
3  628  00 

425  64 

286  29 

463  02 
3.526  00 

633  03 

259  36 

2.502  00 


17,71704 


PETER  W  RODINO,  JR    Ctiairman 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC 

31,  1981 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  membei  or  employee 


Arrrval      Departure 


Comtry 


US  dollar 
Foreign  eguwalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


JS  dollar 

equnralent 

orUS 

currency ' 


Fortgn 
currency 


US  dollar 
equnralent 

or  US 
currency ' 


Foreign 

currexy 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Forsyttie,  Edwin  B.  MC 

Airfare— Las  Patmas/Tenerite/Las  Palmas'.. 

Tui  lares' 

Mannaia.  George  J..  Jr 

Seilert.  Gerald   


U/U 


11/18     Canary  Islands.. 


600-00 


Win 

10/27 


11/18     Canary  Islands... 
10/31     France 


600.00. 

384.00 


1,456.00 

30.20 1 

49.00 1 

1.456.00 1 - ^ 

1  nfi  00         T 


2.135  20 


Committee  total 


1.584  00 


4.229  20 


2.056  00 
1.622  00 


5,813.20 


'  Per  dcm  constitutes  lodging  and  mats. 

■  It  forei|n  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent,  if  U S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  extended 

'Letter  to  State  Department  dated  Dec  7.  1981.  requesting  reimbursement  in  amount  of  $79  20 


WALTER  B  JONES  Ctiairman  Jan  31    19 
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31,  1981 


Dale 

Perdiem' 

Transportation 

Ottier 

purposes 

Total 

Name  ot  member  or  employee                                                                    Country 
Arrival       Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

eguwaleni 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

egunaM 

Of  US 

cuprency' 

James  0  Bush,  staff        „ „    .    _ Nortli  AInca 

412  00 

224  14 

41200 
1.492  69 

y»m 

1,23100 

3755  , 

Committee  total       _ 

1.643,00 

37  55 

224  14 

1.904  69 

1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'  It  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U  S  dollar  equivaleni,  if  U  S  currency  rs  used  enter  amounl  expended 

EDWARD  P  BOLAND. 

Chairman, 

an 

29   1982 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3183.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities,  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  various  construction  projects 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a<l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

3184.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  by  5  years  the  expiration  date  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

3185.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reduce  the  cost  of  two 
Department  of  Transportation  pipeline 
safety  advisory  committees  without  adverse- 
ly affecting  the  usefulness  of  those  commit- 
tees: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3186.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment's quarterly  report  on  programing  and 
obligation  of  international  narcotics  control 
funds  as  of  December  31,  1981,  purusant  to 
section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3187.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Board's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1981, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3188.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  processes  used  by  the  Federal 
bank  regulators  to  review  commercial  banks' 
applications  for  intrastate  branches  (GGD- 
82-31,  February  24,  1982):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3189.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  General 
Services  Administration,  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  493:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3190.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Land  and  Water  Resources.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  by  the  Ak-Chin  Farms,  Pinal 
County.  Ariz.,  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  make  regulations 
more  cost  effective,  to  insure  periodic  review 
of  old  rules,  to  improve  regulatory  planning 
and  management,  to  eliminate  needless  for- 
mality and  delay,  to  enhance  public  partici- 
pation in  the  regulatory  process,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  97-435).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE; 

H.R.  5623.  A  bill  to  extend  from  May  1982 
to  October  1982  the  month  before  which 
children  not  otherwise  entitled  to  child's  in- 
surance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2210  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  must 
attend  postsecondary  schools  in  order  to 
qualify  under  subsection  (c)  of  such  section 
for  entitlement  to  such  benefits  and  to 
extend  from  August  1985  to  August  1986  the 
month  before  which  any  such  entitlement 
terminates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARMAN: 

H.R.  5624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  taxpayers  a 
deduction  for  certain  postsecondary  tuition 
expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHENEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LoErrLER): 

H.R.  5625.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  for  inclusion  in  the  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system,  to  release 
other  forest  lands  for  multiple  use  manage- 
ment, to  withdraw  designated  wilderness 
areas  in  Wyoming  from  minerals  activity, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Rules. 

By  CORCORAN: 

H.R.  5626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion in  the  credit  for  energy  conservation 
expenditures  which  limits  the  credit  to 
dwelling  units  completed  before  April  20, 
1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HUTTO: 
H.R.  5627.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  release  certain  restrictions 
contained  in  a  previous  conveyance  of  land 
to  the  State  of  Florida  and  to  allow  the 
State  of  Florida  to  purchase  the  mineral  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  such  land;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    NAPIER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Derrick,  and  Mr.  Hartnett): 
H.R.  5628.  A  bill  to  make  Federal  crop  in- 
surance and  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  unavailable  to  producers  of  the  1982 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  and  cotton 
who  do  not  participate  in  or  comply  with 
acreage  limitations  and  set-asides  imposed 
under  the  price-support  programs  applica- 
ble to  such  crops  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  5629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes  to  28  cents  a  pack  and  to 
provide  an   inflation   adjustment   for  such 
rate;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  5630.  A  bill  to  make  section  457(e)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  inap- 
plicable to  certain  State  judicial  plans;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  5631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Broward 
County,  Fla.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SUNIA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  and  Mr.  Beilenson): 
H.R.  5632.  A  bill  to  amend  tht  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  exempt  U.S.  na- 
tionals from  certain  naturalization  require- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  277.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  there 
should  be  an  immediate  mutual  freeze  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 

H.R.  5633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dana 
Braford  Baretto:  lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phillip 
Harper:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Gingrich.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 

~~.^^  Mitchell  of   Maryland,   Mr.   Washington, 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon-     ^r.  Schumer,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res-    wortley,    Mr.    Frost.    Mr.    Minish.    Mr. 

olutions  as  follows:  Markey.  ^r.  Fasceix.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Rakgel,  Mr.  Pocliitta.  Mr.     York,     Mr.     Miller     of     California,     Mr. 


DouGHXRTY,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mrs.  Boggs.  and  Mr. 
Frank. 

H.R.  459:  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
FoGLirrTA.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Corcoran,  and 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Foley. 

H.R.  1129:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  19«0:  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Foclietta. 
Mr.  LxBoirnLLizR,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  ScHiTMXR,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. 

H.R.  2311:  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Pritcharo,   Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 


Hughes,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Skeen,  Ms.  Mikulski,  and 
Mr.  Deckard. 

H.R.  4536:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
DeNardis.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dougherty, 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Jetpords.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 


H.R.  4912:  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Neal.  Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Nelligan. 

H.R.  4953:  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota. 

H.R.  5005:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Schumer,  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  5290:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Erdahl,  Mr.  jErroRDS.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Nelligan,  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.R.  5357:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
FoGLiETTA.  Mr.  Nelligan.  and  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  5404:  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois. 

H.R.  5480:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Dwyer.  Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  5521:  Mr.  Heptel. 

H.R.  5522:  Mr.  Heptel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Forsythe. 


SENATE— r^iirsrfai^,  February  25,  1982 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  19S2J 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Don 
NicKLES,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Father  in  heaven,  when  pressure  be- 
comes heavy  between  those  who  hold 
opposing  views,  we  are  less  inclined  to 
concentrate  on  issues  and  more  in- 
clined to  think  personally.  Our  reason 
tells  us  we  are  united  in  one  purpose 
for  the  common  welfare,  but  our  emo- 
tions incline  us  to  see  those  who 
oppose  us  as  enemies.  We  thank  Thee 
for  Senate  tradition  which  respects  po- 
litical adversaries  and  for  Senate  lan- 
guage which  never  fails  to  recognize 
each  other  as  distinguished. 

Grant,  O  God,  that  this  tradition 
will  always  be  taken  seriously  and  this 
language  will  always  be  more  than 
polite  rhetoric.  Keep  us  mindful  that 
we  debate  a  point  not  because  we  are 
stubborn  and  inflexible,  but  because 
we  are  strongly  convinced  that  our  po- 
sition is  the  best  for  that  objective  to 
which  we  all  are  dedicated. 

Help  us  to  keep  our  cool  in  the  real- 
ization that  love  is  the  "fulfilling  of 
the  law,"  that  the  two  great  command- 
ments are  comprehended  in  love  for 
God  and  neighbor.  Never  allow  us  to 
feel  that  love  is  unbecoming  the  digni- 
ty £ind  decorum  of  this  powerful  body. 
Gracious,  loving  Lord,  help  us  to  con- 
duct all  our  business  on  this  floor  as 
well  as  in  our  offices  and  homes  in 
love.  In  Jesus'  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25. 1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Don  Nickles, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  Nickles  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to 
date  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  ORGANIZATION  OP 
AMERICAN  STATES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. President  Reagan  proposed  an  ex- 
pansive and  bold  initiative  designed  to 
foster  economic  stability  and  regional 
security  throughout  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  basin. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  blueprint 
for  survival  in  a  region  close  to  our  Na- 
tion's borders  and  close  to  our  Nation's 
interests.  I  commend  the  President  for 
this  essential  component  to  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  and  pledge  my  support  for 
the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  President's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  President  to  the  Organi- 
zation OP  American  States,  Hall  op  the 
Americas 

The  principles  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  embodies— democracy,  self- 
determination,  economic  development  and 
collective  security— are  at  the  heart  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  proud 
member  of  this  Organization.  What  hap- 
pens anywhere  in  the  Americas  affects  us  in 
this  country.  In  that  very  real  sense,  we 
share  a  common  destiny. 

We.  the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  have 
much  more  in  common  than  geographical 
proximity.  For  over  400  years  our  peoples 
have  shared  the  dangers  and  dreams  of 
building  a  new  world.  Prom  colonialism  to 
nationhood  our  common  quest  has  been  for 
freedom. 

Most  of  our  forebears  came  to  this  hemi- 
sphere seeking  a  better  life  for  themselves. 
They  came  In  search  of  opportunity  and, 
yes,  in  search  of  God.  Virtually  all— de- 
scendants of  the  land  and  immigrants 
alike— have  had  to  fight  for  Independence. 
Having  gained  it,  they  had  to  fight  to  reUin 


it.  There  were  times  when  we  even  fought 
each  other. 

Gradually,  however,  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  developed  a  set  of  common 
principles  and  institutions  that  provided  the 
basis  for  mutual  protection.  Some  20  years 
ago,  John  P.  Kennedy  caught  the  essence  of 
our  unique  mission  when  he  said  it  was  up 
to  the  New  World,  "to  demonstrate  that 
man's  unsatisfied  aspiration  for  economic 
progress  and  social  Justice  can  best  be 
achieved  by  free  men  working  within  a 
framework  of  democratic  institutions." 

In  the  commitment  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
are  one.  In  this  profound  sense,  we  are  all 
Americans.  Our  principles  are  rooted  in  self- 
government  and  non-intervention.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  rule  of  law.  We  know  that  a 
nation  cannot  be  liberated  by  depriving  its 
people  of  liberty.  We  know  that  a  sUte 
cannot  be  free  when  its  independence  is  sub- 
ordinated to  a  foreign  power.  And  we  know 
that  a  government  cannot  be  democratic  if 
it  refuses  to  submit  to  the  test  of  a  free  elec- 
tion. 

We  have  not  always  lived  up  to  these 
ideals.  All  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  in 
our  history  have  been  politically  weak,  eco- 
nomically backward,  socially  unjust  or 
unable  to  solve  our  problems  through  peace- 
ful means.  My  own  country,  too.  has  suf- 
fered internal  strife  including  a  tragic  civil 
war.  We  have  known  economic  misery,  and 
once  tolerated  racial  and  social  injustice. 
And,  yes,  at  times  we  have  behaved  arro- 
gantly and  impatiently  toward  our  neigh- 
bors. These  experiences  have  left  their  scars 
but  they  also  help  us  today  to  identify  with 
the  struggle  for  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  other  countries  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Out  of  the  crucible  of  our  common  past, 
the  Americas  have  emerged  as  more  equal 
and  more  understanding  partners.  Our 
hemisphere  has  an  unlimited  potential  for 
economic  development  and  human  fulfill- 
ment. We  have  a  combined  population  of 
more  than  600  million  people;  our  conti- 
nents and  our  islands  boast  vast  reservoirs 
of  food  and  raw  materials;  and  the  markets 
of  the  Americas  have  already  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  among  the  ad- 
vanced as  well  as  the  developing  countries 
of  the  world.  The  example  we  could  offer  to 
the  world  would  not  only  discourage  foes;  it 
would  project  like  a  beacon  of  hqpe  to  all  of 
the  oppressed  and  impoverished  nations  of 
the  world.  We  are  the  New  World,  a  world 
of  sovereign  and  independent  sUtes  that 
today  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a 
common  respect  for  one  another  and  a 
greater  tolerance  of  one  another's  short- 
comings. 

Some  2  years  ago  when  I  announced  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  I  spoke  of  an 
ambition  I  had  to  bring  about  an  accord 
with  our  two  neighbors  here  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

I  was  not  suggesting  a  common  market  or 
any  kind  of  formal  arrangement.  "Accord" 
was  the  only  word  that  seemed  to  fit  what  I 
had  in  mind.  I  was  aware  that  the  U.S.  has 
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long  enjoyed  friendly  relations  with  Mexico 
and  Canada,  that  our  borders  have  no  forti- 
fications. Yet  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  the 
potential  for  a  closer  relationship  than  had 
yet  been  achieved.  Three  great  nations 
share  the  North  American  continent  with 
all  Its  human  and  natural  resources.  Have 
we  done  all  we  can  to  create  a  relationship 
in  which  each  country  can  realize  its  poten- 
tial to  the  fullest? 

I  know  In  the  past  the  United  SUtes  has 
proposed  policies  we  declared  would  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  not  only  for  North  America 
but  also  for  the  nations  of  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  and  South  America.  But  there 
was  often  a  problem.  No  matter  how  good 
our  Intentions  were,  our  very  size  may  have 
made  It  seem  that  we  were  exercising  a  kind 
of  paternalism. 

At  the  time  I  suggested  a  new  North 
American  accord.  I  said  I  wanted  to  ap- 
proach our  neighbors  not  as  someone  with 
yet  another  plan,  but  as  a  friend  seeking 
their  ideas,  their  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
could  become  better  neighbors. 

I  met  with  President  Lopez  Portillo  in 
Mexico  before  my  inauguration  and  with 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  in  Canada  shortly 
after  I  had  taken  office.  We  have  all  met 
several  times  since.  In  the  U.S.,  Mexico,  and 
Canada.  I  believe  we  have  established  a  rela- 
tionship better  than  any  our  three  countries 
have  ever  known  before. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  our 
other  neighbors— neighbors  by  the  sea- 
some  two  dozen  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America.  These  countries  are 
not  unfamiliar  names  from  some  Isolated 
comer  of  the  world,  far  from  home.  They 
are  very  close  to  home.  The  country  of  El 
Salvador,  for  example,  is  nearer  to  Texas 
than  Texas  is  to  Massachusetts.  The  Carib- 
bean region  is  a  vital  strategic  and  commer- 
cial artery  for  the  United  States.  Nearly 
half  of  U.S.  trade,  two-thirds  of  our  import- 
ed oil,  and  over  half  of  our  imported  strate- 
gic minerals  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Make  no  mis- 
take: The  well-being  and  security  of  our 
neighbors  in  this  region  are  In  our  own  vital 
Interest. 

Economic  health  is  one  of  the  keys  to  a 
secure  future  for  our  Caribbean  Basin 
neighbors.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Mexico. 
Canada  and  Venezuela  have  Joined  us  in  the 
search  for  ways  to  help  these  countries  real- 
ize their  economic  potential. 

Each  of  our  four  nations  has  its  own 
unique  position  and  approach.  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  are  helping  to  offset  energy  costs 
to  Caribbean  Basin  countries  by  means  of 
an  oil  facility  that  is  already  in  operation. 
Canada  is  doubling  its  already  significantly 
economic  assistance.  We  all  seek  to  ensure 
that  the  peoples  of  this  area  have  the  right 
to  preserve  their  own  national  Identities;  to 
Improve  their  economic  lot  and  to  develop 
their  political  Institutions  to  suit  their  own 
unique  social  and  historical  needs.  The  Cen- 
tral American  and  Caribbean  countries 
differ  widely  in  culture,  personality  and 
needs.  Like  America  Itself,  the  Caribbean 
Basin  is  an  extraordinary  mosaic  of  Hispan- 
ics,  Africans,  Asians,  and  Europeans,  as  well 
as  native  Americans. 

At  the  moment,  however,  these  countries 
are  under  economic  siege.  In  1977,  one 
barrel  of  oil  was  worth  5  pounds  of  coffee  or 

155  pounds  of  sugar.  To  buy  that  same 

barrel  of  oil  today,  these  small  countries 


must  provide  five  times  as  much  coffee 
(nearly  26  pounds)  or  almost  twice  as  much 
sugar  (283  pounds).  This  economic  disaster 
is  consuming  our  neighbors'  money  reserves 
and  credit,  "forcing  thousands  of  people  to 
leave  for  the  United  States,  often  illegally, 
and  shaking  even  the  most  established  de- 
mocracies. And  economic  disaster  has  pro- 
vided a  fresh  opening  to  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom, national  independence  and  peaceful 
development 

We  have  taken  the  time  to  consult  closely 
with  other  governments  in  the  region,  both 
sponsors  and  beneficiaries,  to  ask  them 
what  they  need  and  what  they  think  will 
work.  And  we  have  labored  long  to  develop 
an  economic  program  that  integrates  trade, 
aid  and  investment— a  program  that  repre- 
sents a  long-term  commitment  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
to  make  use  of  the  magic  of  the  market  of 
the  Americas  to  earn  their  own  way  toward 
self-sustaining  growth. 

At  the  Cancun  Summit  last  October,  I 
presented  a  fresh  view  of  development 
which  stressed  more  than  aid  and  govern- 
ment intervention.  As  I  pointed  out  then, 
nearly  all  of  the  countries  that  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  development  over  the  past 
30  years  have  done  so  on  the  strength  of 
market-oriented  policies  and  vigorous  par- 
ticipation in  the  international  economy.  Aid 
must  be  complemented  by  trade  and  invest- 
ment. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today  puts 
these  principles  into  practice.  It  is  an  inte- 
grated program  that  helps  our  neighbors 
help  themselves,  a  program  that  will  create 
conditions  under  which  creativity,  private 
entrepreneurship  and  self-help  can  flourish. 
Aid  is  an  Important  part  of  this  program  be- 
cause many  of  our  neighbors  need  it  to  put 
themselves  in  a  starting  position  from 
which  they  can  begin  to  earn  their  own  way. 
But  this  aid  will  encourage  private  sector  ac- 
tivities, not  displace  them. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  program  I  am 
sending  to  the  Congress  is  free  trade  for 
Caribbean  Basin  products  exported  to  the 
United  States.  Currently,  some  87  percent 
of  Caribbean  exports  already  enter  U.S. 
markets  duty  free  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences.  These  exports,  how- 
ever, cover  only  the  limited  range  of  exist- 
ing product*— not  the  wide  variety  of  poten- 
tial producte  these  talented  and  industrious 
peoples  are  capable  of  producing.  Under  the 
free  trade  arrangement  I  am  proposing,  ex- 
ports from  the  area  will  receive  duty  free 
treatment  for  12  years.  Thus  new  investors 
will  be  able  to  enter  the  market  knowing 
that  their  products  will  receive  duty  free 
treatment  for  at  least  the  pay-off  lifetime  of 
their  Investments.  Before  granting  duty-free 
treatment,  we  will  discuss  with  each  country 
its  own  self-help  measures. 

The  only  exception  to  the  free  trade  con- 
cept will  be  textile  and  apparel  products  be- 
cause these  products  are  governed  by  other 
international  agreements.  However,  we  will 
make  sure  that  our  Immediate  neighbors 
have  more  liberal  quota  arrangements. 

This  ecorwmic  proposal  is  as  unprecedent- 
ed as  today's  crisis  In  the  Caribbean.  Never 
before  has  the  United  States  offered  a  pref- 
erential trading  arrangement  to  any  region. 
This  commitment  makes  unmistakably  clear 
our  determination  to   help   our  neighbors 

grow  strong. 
The  impact  of  this  free  trade  approach 


will  develop  slowly.  The  economies  we  seek 
to  help  are  small.  Even  as  they  grow,  all  the 
protections  now  available  to  U.S.  industry, 
agriculture  and  labor  against  disruptive  im- 
ports will  remain.  And  growth  in  the  Carib- 
bean will  benefit  everyone,  with  American 
exports  finding  new  markets. 

Second,  to  further  attract  investment.  I 
will  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  significant 
tax  incentives  for  investment  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin.  We  also  stand  ready  to  negoti- 
ate bilateral  investment  treaties  with  inter- 
ested Basin  countries. 

Third.  I  am  asking  for  a  supplemental 
Fiscal  Year  1982  appropriation  of  $350  mil- 
lion to  assist  those  countries  which  are  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  economically.  Much  of 
this  aid  will  be  concentrated  on  the  private 
sector.  These  steps  will  help  foster  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
the  trade  and  Investment  portions  of  the 
program. 

Fourth,  we  will  offer  technical  assistance 
and  training  to  assist  the  private  sector  in 
the  Basin  countries  to  benefit  from  the  op- 
portunities of  this  program.  This  will  in- 
clude investment  promotion,  export  market- 
ing and  technology  transfer  efforts,  as  well 
as  programs  to  facilitate  adjustments  to 
greater  competition  and  production  in  agri- 
culture and  industry.  I  intend  to  seek  the 
active  participation  of  the  business  commu- 
nity in  this  joint  undertaking.  The  Peace 
Corps  already  has  861  volunteers  in  Carib- 
bean Basin  countries,  and  will  give  special 
emphasis  to  recruiting  volunteers  with  skills 
in  developing  local  enterprise. 

Fifth,  we  will  work  closely  with  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  Venezuela— all  of  whom  have 
already  begun  substantial  and  innovative 
programs  of  their  own— to  encourage 
stronger  international  efforts  to  coordinate 
our  own  development  measures  with  their 
vital  contributions  and  with  those  of  other 
potential  donors  like  Colombia.  We  will  also 
encourage  our  European.  Japanese,  and 
other  Asian  allies,  as  well  as  multilateral  de- 
velopment institutions,  to  increase  their  as- 
sistance in  the  region. 

Sixth,  given  our  special,  valued,  relation- 
ship with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands,  we  will  propose  special  measures  to 
ensure  that  they  also  will  benefit  and  pros- 
per from  this  program.  With  their  strong 
traditions  of  democracy  and  free  enterprise, 
they  can  play  leading  roles  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

This  program  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  represents  a  farsighted  act  by  our 
own  people  at  a  time  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic difficulty  at  home.  I  would  not  pro- 
pose it  if  I  were  not  convinced  that  it  is  vital 
10  the  security  interests  of  this  Nation  and 
this  hemisphere.  The  energy,  the  time,  and 
the  treasure  we  dedicate  to  assisting  the  de- 
velopment of  our  neighbors  now  can  help  to 
prevent  the  much  larger  expenditures  of 
treasure,  as  well  as  human  lives,  which 
would  flow  from  their  collapse. 

One  early  sign  is  positive.  After  a  decade 
of  falling  Income  and  exceptionally  high  un- 
employment, Jamaica's  new  leadership  is  re- 
ducing bureaucracy,  dismantling  unwork- 
able controls,  and  attracting  new  invest- 
ment. Continued  outside  assistance  will  be 
needed  to  tide  Jamaica  over  until  market 
forces  generate  large  increases  in  output 
and  employment— but  Jamaica  is  making 
freedom  work. 
I  have  spoken  up  to  now  mainly  of  the 
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economic  and  social  challenges  to  develop- 
ment, but  there  are  also  other  dangers.  A 
new  kind  of  colonialism  stalks  the  world 
today  and  threatens  our  independence.  It  is 
brutal  and  totalitarian.  It  Is  not  of  our 
hemisphere  but  it  threatens  our  hemisphere 
and  has  established  footholds  on  American 
soil  for  the  expansion  of  its  colohialist  ambi- 
tions. 

The  events  of  the  last  several  years  dram- 
atize two  different  futures  which  are  possi- 
ble for  the  Caribbean  area:  Either  the  estab- 
lishment or  restoration  of  moderate,  consti- 
tutional governments  with  economic  growth 
and  improved  living  standards;  or,  further 
expansion  of  political  violence  from  the  ex- 
treme left  and  the  extreme  right  resulting 
in  the  imposition  of  dicatorships  and— inevi- 
tably—more  economic  decline  and  human 
suffering. 

The  positive  opportunity  is  illustrated  by 
the  two-thirds  of  the  nations  in  the  area 
which  have  democratic  governments.  The 
dark  future  is  foreshadowed  by  the  poverty 
and  repression  of  Castro's  Cuba,  the  tight- 
ening grip  of  the  totalitarian  left  in  Grena- 
da and  Nicaragua,  and  the  expansion  of 
Soviet-backed,  Cuban-managed  support  for 
violent  revolution  in  Central  America. 

The  record  Is  clear.  Nowhere  in  Its  whole 
sordid  history  have  the  promises  of  Commu- 
nism been  redeemed.  Everywhere  it  has  ex- 
ploited and  aggravated  temporary  economic 
suffering  to  seize  power  and  then  to  institu- 
tonallze  economic  deprivation  and  suppress 
human  rights.  Right  now,  6  million  people 
worldwide  are  refugees  from  Communist 
systems.  Already,  more  than  a  million 
Cubans  alone  have  fled  Conununist  tyran- 
ny. 

Our  economic  and  social  program  cannot 
work  if  our  neighbors  cannot  pursue  their 
own  economic  and  political  future  in  peace 
but  must  divert  their  resources,  instead,  to 
fight  imported  terrorism  and  armed  attack. 

Economic  progress  cannot  be  made  while 
guerrillas  systematically  bum,  bomb  and  de- 
stroy bridges,  farms  and  power  and  trans- 
portation systenjs— all  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  worsening  economic  and  social 
problems,  in  hopes  of  radicalizing  already 
suffering  people. 

Our  Caribbean  neighbors'  peaceful  at- 
tempts to  develop  are  feared  by  the  foes  of 
freedom  because  their  success  will  make  the 
radical  message  a  hollow  one.  Cuba  and  its 
Soviet  backers  know  this.  Since  1978. 
Havana  has  trained,  armed  and  directed  ex- 
tremists in  guerrilla  warfare  and  economic 
sabotage  as  part  of  a  campaign  to  exploit 
troubles  in  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Their  goal  is  to  establish  Cuban-style 
Marxist-Leninist  dictatorships.  Last  year, 
Cuba  received  66,000  tons  of  war  supplies 
from  the  Soviet  Union— more  than  in  any 
year  since  the  1962  missile  crisis.  Last 
month,  the  arrival  of  additional  high  per- 
formance MiG-23  Floggers  gave  Cuba  an  ar- 
senal of  more  than  200  Soviet  war  planes- 
far  more  than  the  military  aircraft  invento- 
ries of  all  other  Caribbean  Basin  countries 
combined.  For  almost  2  years,  Nicaragua 
has  served  as  a  platform  for  covert  military 
action.  Through  Nicaragua,  arms  are  being 
smuggled  to  guerrillas  In  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala. 

The  Nicaraguan  government  even  admits 
the  forced  relocation  of  about  8,500  Mlskito 
Indians,  and  we  have  clear  evidence  that 
since  late  1981  many  Indian  communities 


have  been  burned  to  the  ground  and  men, 
women,  and  children  killed. 

The  Nicaraguan  Junta  cabled  written  as- 
surances to  the  OAS  in  1979  that  it  intend- 
ed to  respect  human  rights  and  hold  free 
elections.  Two  years  later,  these  commit- 
ments can  be  measured— by  the  p>ostpone- 
ment  of  elections  until  1985,  by  repression 
against  free  trade  unions  and  parties, 
against  the  media  and  minorities,  and— in 
defiance  of  all  International  civility— by  the 
continued  export  of  arms  and  subversion  to 
neighboring  countries. 

Two  years  ago.  In  contrast,  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  began  an  unprecedent- 
ed land  reform.  It  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
guerrillas  to  renounce  violence  and  to  join 
in  the  democratic  process— an  election  in 
which  the  people  of  El  Salvador  could  deter- 
mine the  government  they  prefer.  Our  own 
country  and  other  American  nations 
through  the  OAS  have  urged  such  a  course. 
The  guerrillas  have  refused.  More  than 
that,  they  threaten  violence  and  death  to 
those  who  participate  In  such  an  election. 

Can  anything  make  more  clear  the  nature 
of  those  who  pretend  to  be  supporters  of  so- 
called  wars  of  liberation? 

A  determined  propaganda  campaign  has 
sought  to  mislead  many  in  Europe  suid  cer- 
tainly many  in  the  United  States  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador. 
Very  simply,  guerrillas  armed  and  supported 
by  and  through  Cuba  are  attempting  to 
impose  a  Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship  on 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  as  part  of  a  larger 
imperialistic  plan. 

If  we  do  not  act  promptly  and  decisively  in 
defense  of  freedom,  new  Cubas  will  arise 
from  the  ruins  of  todays  conflicts.  We  will 
face  more  totalitarian  regimes,  more  re- 
gimes tied  militarily  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
more  regimes  exporting  subversion,  more  re- 
gimes so  Incompetent  yet  so  totalitarian 
that  their  citizens"  only  hope  becomes  that 
of  one  day  migrating  to  other  American  na- 
tions as  In  recent  years  they  have  come  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  l)elieve  free  and  peaceful  development  of 
our  hemisphere  requires  us  to  help  govem- 
ments  confronted  with  aggression  from  out- 
side their  borders  to  defend  themselves.  For 
this  reason  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide Increased  security  assistance  to  help 
friendly  coimtries  hold  off  those  who  would 
destroy  their  chances  for  economic  and 
social  progress  and  political  democracy. 
Since  1947,  the  Rio  Treaty  has  established 
reciprocal  defense  responsibilities  linked  to 
our  common  democratic  ideals.  Meeting 
these  responsibilities  Is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant when  an  outside  power  supports  terror- 
Ism  and  Insurgency  to  destroy  any  possibili- 
ty of  freedom  and  democracy.  Let  our 
friends  and  our  adversaries  understand  that 
we  will  do  whatever  is  prudent  and  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Caribbean  area. 

In  the  face  of  outside  threats,  security  for 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  area  Is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  is  a  means  toward  build- 
ing representative  and  responsive  institu- 
tions, toward  strengthening  pluralism  and 
free  private  Institutions— churches,  free 
trade  unions,  and  an  independent  press.  It  is 
a  means  to  nurturing  the  basic  human 
rights  freedom's  foes  would  stamp  out.  In 
the  Caribbean  we  above  all  seek  to  protect 
those  values  and  principles  that  shape  the 


proud  heritage  of  this  hemisphere.  I  have 
already  expressed  our  support  for  the 
coming  election  in  El  Salvador.  We  also 
strongly  support  the  Central  American 
Democratic  Community  formed  this  Janu- 
ary by  Costa  Rica.  Honduras  and  El  Salva- 
dor. The  U.S.  will  work  closely  with  other 
concerned  democracies  inside  and  outxide 
the  area  to  preser\'e  and  enhance  our 
common  democratic  values. 

We  will  not,  however,  follow  Cuba's  lead 
in  attempting  to  resolve  human  problems  by 
brute  force.  Our  economic  assistance.  In- 
cluding the  additions  that  are  part  of  the 
program  I  have  just  outlined,  is  more  than  5 
times  the  amount  of  our  security  assistance. 
The  thrust  of  our  aid  is  to  help  our  neigh- 
bors realize  freedom,  justice,  and  economic 
progress. 

We  seek  to  exclude  no  one.  Some,  howev- 
er, have  turned  from  their  American  neigh- 
bors and  their  heritage.  Let  them  return  to 
the  traditions  and  common  values  of  this 
hemisphere  and  we  all  will  welcome  them. 
The  choice  is  theirs. 

As  I  have  talked  these  problems  over  with 
friends  and  fellow  citizens  here  in  the  U.S..  I 
am  often  asked  'why  bother?"  Why  should 
the  problems  of  Cental  America  or  the  Car- 
ibbean concern  us?  Why  should  we  try  to 
help?  I  tell  them  we  must  help  because  the 
people  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica are  in  a  fundamental  sense  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. Freedom  is  our  common  destiny.  And 
freedom  cannot  survive  if  our  neighbors  live 
in  misery  and  oppression.  In  short,  we  must 
do  it  because  we  are  doing  it  for  each  other. 

Our  neighbors'  call  for  help  is  addressed 
to  us  all:  here  in  this  country  to  the  Admin- 
istration, to  the  Congress,  and  to  mlUiorjs  of 
Americans  from  Miami  to  Chicago,  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  This  is  not  Wash- 
ington's problem;  it  is  the  problem  of  all  the 
people  of  this  great  land  and  of  all  the 
other  Americas— the  great  and  sovereign  re- 
publics of  North  America,  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  and  South  America. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  does  not  belong 
to  any  one  of  us— we  belong  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  are  brothers  historically  as 
well  as  geographically. 

I  am  aware  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
pursued  Good  Neighbor  Policies  in  the  past. 
These  policies  did  some  good.  But  they  are 
inadequate  for  today.  I  believe  that  my 
country  is  now  ready  to  go  t>eyond  being  a 
good  neighbor  to  being  a  true  friend  and 
brother  in  a  community  that  belongs  as 
much  to  others  as  to  us.  That,  not  guns,  is 
the  ultimate  key  to  peace  and  security  for 
us  all. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  why  has  it  taken 
so  long  for  us  to  realize  the  God-given  op- 
portunity that  is  ours?  These  two  great  land 
masses  are  rich  in  virtually  everything  we 
need.  Together,  our  more  that  600  million 
people  can  develop  what  is  undeveloi>ed,  can 
eliminate  want  and  poverty,  can  show  the 
world  that  our  many  nations  can  live  in 
peace,  each  with  its  owti  customs,  language 
and  culture,  but  sharing  a  love  for  freedom 
and  a  determination  to  resist  outside  ideolo- 
gies that  would  take  us  back  to  colonialism. 

We  return  to  a  common  vision.  Nearly  a 
century  ago.  a  great  citizen  of  the  Caribbe- 
an and  the  Americas.  Jose  Marti,  warned 
that  "Mankind  is  composed  of  two  sorts  of 
men— those  who  love  and  create,  and  those 
who  hate  and  destroy. " 
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Today,  more  than  ever,  the  compassion- 
ate, creative  peoples  of  the  Americas  have 
an  opportunity  to  stand  together— to  over- 
come injustice,  hatred  and  oppression  and 
build  a  better  life  for  all  the  Americas. 

I  have  always  believed  that  this  hemi- 
sphere was  a  special  place  with  a  special  des- 
tiny. I  believe  we  are  destined  to  lie  the 
beacon  of  hope  for  all  mankind. 

With  Ood's  help  we  can  make  it  so;  we  can 
create  a  peaceful,  free  and  prospering  hemi- 
sphere based  on  our  shared  ideals  and 
reaching  from  pole  to  pole  of  what  we 
proudly  call  the  New  World. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 
AUTHORI2iATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  Intend  to  yield  5  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  in  the  absence  of  a 
provision  for  morning  business  today; 
but  before  I  do  so,  I  point  out  that  as 
soon  as  the  leader  time  is  concluded 
and  absent  other  arrangements  that 
may  be  made,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  951.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorizations  bill. 

We  are  proceeding  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII  dealing  with  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate  after  the  in- 
vocation of  cloture. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  word  I  have 
received  from  the  desk  is  that  we  can 
expect  a  late  night,  and  I  hope  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  not  decided  that 
yet.  Let  me  finish.  I  will  confer  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  with  the  minority  leader  and 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  we  will  have  some- 
thing further  to  say  in  that  respect. 

I  was  about  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  since  the  close  of  business  on 
February  24.  we  have  considered  this 
matter  now  for  24  days,  since  it  was 
first  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  Senate  has  devoted  67  hours 
and  27  minutes  to  this  measure.  There 
have  been  42  rollcall  votes  as  of  this 
moment  on  and  pertaining  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorizations 
bill.  That,  by  the  way.  includes  seven 
votes  on  cloture  motions.  Eighty-four 
amendments  have  been  considered.  Of 
that  number,  only  2  have  been  agreed 
to.  2  have  been  rejected.  5  have  been 
tabled.  3  have  been  recalled,  24  with- 
drawn. 22  ruled  out  of  order  as  being 
nongermane,  22  ruled  out  of  order  as 
being  dilatory  under  the  provisions  of 
rule  XXII.  and  2  of  the  amendments 
were  ruled  improperly  drafted,  for  a 
total  of  84  amendments  that  we  have 
dealt  with. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
are  coming  down  the  homestretch  in 
the  consideration  of  this  matter.  I 
would  like  to  finish  this  bill  today,  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  so.  It  is  my  intention. 


when  we  resume  consideration  of  this 
measure,  to  proceed  to  those  amend- 
ments remaining  on  the  list  of  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  which  are  eligible  at 
this  point  in  the  proceedings,  which 
appear  not  to  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

It  is  ray  hope  that  these  amend- 
ments can  be  taken  up  and  dealt  with 
promptly,  and  that  we  can  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  underlying 
first-degree  amendment— that  is  to 
say,  the  Johnston  amendment— as 
soon  as  possible. 

That,  in  turn,  would  lead  us  to  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolutions  which  I  believe  are 
at  the  de»k  and  are  proposed  to  i)e  of- 
fered at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

After  that,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  more  amendments.  I  hope  we  can 
reach  that  point  soon.  But  then  we 
will  still  have  a  great  number  of  hours 
remaining  under  the  100  hours  provid- 
ed under  the  cloture  provisions  of  rule 
XXII. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  Is  by  way  of 
preface  for  saying  that  in  a  few  short 
moments  we  will  resume  consideration 
of  this  measure.  I  hope  that  we  can 
proceed  promptly.  I  think  the  issue 
has  been  debated  not  only  at  length 
but  also  well  suid  thoroughly,  and  I 
hope  we  can  arrange  to  set  a  time  for 
the  disposition  of  the  pending  first- 
degree  amendment  and  the  bill  itself. 

If  that  is  not  possible  today— and  I 
reiterate  it  should  be  possible,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  possible— then  I  hope 
we  can  arrange  an  orderly  schedule  of 
the  Senate  for  today  and  tomorrow 
and  perhaps  Saturday,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  we  dispose  of  this 
matter  before  we  turn  to  the  Williams 
case  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  day  of 
March. 

That  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  President, 
but  there  are  many  hours  left.  I  hope 
every  Senator  knows— certainly  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  must  know, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  must 
know— that  I  have  no  desire  to  press 
the  Members  beyond  the  limit  of  their 
endurance  or  their  patience,  but  we 
simply  have  to  finish  this  measure. 

I  Inquire  first  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  whether  or  not  it  might 
be  possible  to  establish  a  time  certain 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Johnston 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse—and I  win  try  to  be  brief— to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  I 
have  stated  all  along  that,  in  my 
opionlon,  the  essence  of  this  debate  Is 
the  circumvention  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Last  night,  this  body,  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  main  Issue,  chose  to  cir- 
cumvent the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

To  go  ahead  and  not  grant  the  right 
to  a  rollcall  vote,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, might  have  been  proper  In  terms 
of  the  ultimate  objective  and  in  terms 


of  expediency  but  certainly  did  not 
conform  to  the  traditions  and  proce- 
dures we  have  established  for  our- 
selves in  this  body. 

I  supported  my  Southern  brethren 
several  years  back  in  their  resistence 
to  changes  in  rule  XXII  because  I  felt 
it  was  important  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  They  were  the  minori- 
ty. I  am  the  minority  right  now.  The 
rules  call  for  100  hours  of  debate,  after 
cloture  Is  Invoked. 

Now  just  as  my  friends  on  the  issue 
would  like  to  have  a  game  played  on 
the  field  without  referees,  that  is, 
courts,  obviously  the  leadership  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  now  takes 
rule  XXII  that  we  voted  as  a  proce- 
dure and  throws  it  out  the  window, 
and  we  are  now  playing  under  no 
rtiles. 

I  do  not  see  where  that  encourages 
accommodation  and  compromise. 

So.  even  though  again  I  repeat  I 
know  I  am  in  the  minority  on  the  issue 
and  ultimately  must  lose,  at  least  I 
will  do  so  In  an  honorable  way. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  join  Issue  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  I  camiot  think 
of  a  single  consideration  that  I  could 
have  extended  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut last  evening  that  I  did  not, 
even  to  the  point  of  giving  him  a  list 
of  the  amendments  remaining  with  my 
notations  on  what  position  I  would 
take  and  that  I  hoped  the  Chair  would 
take  in  advance  of  the  time  we  pro- 
ceeded to  that— I  have  never  seen  that 
done  before— even  to  the  point  of  tell- 
ing the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  ex- 
actly what  I  was  going  to  do  in  each 
case  before  I  did  it.  even  to  the  point 
of  advising  him  that  I  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  withhold  the  granting  of  the 
yeas  and  nays  which  under  the  rules 
was.  of  course,  appropriate  in  the  case 
of  the  last  three  amendments,  all  after 
1  a.m.  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  President,  no  rules  have  been 
circumvented,  no  honor  has  been  be- 
smirched, no  failure  of  cooperation  or 
consideration  has  been  transgressed, 
and  I  intend  to  try  to  finish  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  my 
friend.  He  will  continue  to  be  my 
friend,  I  trust,  after  this  is  over.  Cer- 
tainly I  will  be  his  friend  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  question  was 
whether  or  not  we  could  get  a  time 
certain  on  the  Johnston  amendment 
and  I  assume  from  his  statement  that 
the  answer  is  no,  and  If  the  answer  is 
no,  then  I  have  no  alternative  except 
to  say  we  are  going  to  finish  this  bill 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  am  not  going 
to  violate  any  rule.  I  am  not  going  to 
Injure  any  precedent  or  traditon  of 
the  Senate. 

I  win  continue  to  try  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  in  each  and 
every  instance  what  I  am  going  to  do 
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in  advance,  but  I  have  no  apology  for 
my  urging  of  the  Senate  to  act  In  the 
manner  It  has. 
Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  yield  first  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  It  was  the 
Intent  of  the  Senate  in  passing  the  clo- 
ture rule  to  provide  a  way  where 
debate  could  be  brought  to  a  close  and 
where  an  issue  could  come  to  a  vote. 
We  provided  100  hours  for  consider- 
ation after  cloture  is  invoked,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  we  have  the  100  hours 
available  to  the  Senate  is  basically  to 
give  each  one  of  the  100  Senators  1 
hour  available  to  him  to  state  his 
views.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  was  then  the  minority 
leader,  insisted  that  we  have  the  100 
hours. 

It  Is  all  right  with  me  for  any  Sena- 
tor who  opposes  a  bill  to  use  his  hour 
to  further  delay  the  Senate  In  voting 
on  a  bill  which  I  favor.  But  I  protest 
against  him  using  my  hour  to  further 
delay  the  Senate  in  doing  its  duty. 

Now,  here  In  the  rules,  and  this  is 
not  something  that  was  added  at  the 
time  of  the  filibuster  over  the  natural 
gas  bill— this  is  something  that  has 
always  been  in  the  rule— it  says.  "No 
dilatory  motion  or  dilatory  amend- 
ment or  amendment  not  germane  shall 
be  in  order." 

All  the  Senate  has  to  do  is  to  simply 
give  life  to  that  sentence  and  the  fili- 
buster is  over.  We  will  have  voted  on 
every  amendment  that  any  Senator 
cares  to  call  up  that  has  any  potential 
of  being  added  to  the  bill. 

Now  at  that  point,  may  I  say  to  the 
leader,  this  matter  could  go  on  for  an- 
other week  by  someone  simply  making 
points  of  order,  making  motions,  ap- 
pealing from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
and  demanding  the  yeas  and  nays.  If 
the  Senate  wanted  to  cooperate  with 
that  activity  it  could  go  on  for  a  full 
100  hours.  I  object  to  having  my  hour 
used  that  way,  and  I  think  most  Sena- 
tors would.  If  I  were  doing  the  filibus- 
tering, I  might  feel  differently  about 
the  matter.  In  view  of  the  fact  I  wish 
to  vote  for  the  blU,  I  object  to  having 
my  hour  used  in  that  fashion.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  some  point  it  is 
the  burden  of  the  leader  to  make  the 
point  that  here  is  the  rule,  the  amend- 
ments have  been  disposed  of— In  fact. 
If  you  still  had  50,000  amendments  sit- 
ting out  there  at  some  point  the  leader 
should  make  the  point  that  any  fur- 
ther amendments  should  be  regarded 
as  dilatory.  When  the  Senate  makes 
that  decision,  if  that  is  what  the  rules 
intended,  that  is  the  end  of  the  filibus- 
ter. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  filibusters.  I  fili- 
bustered myself  and  reserve  the  right 
to  do  so  again  on  a  proper  occasion. 
And  I  admire  the  Senator  from  Con- 


necticut for  the  valiant  fight  he  has 
made  in  a  losing  cause,  but  he  has 
done  nobly,  may  I  say. 

ORDER  OP  PROCZDITRX 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the  previ- 
ous order  the  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  If  the  minori- 
ty leader  has  any  time  available  or  if 
there  be  any  disagreement  to  request 
to  extend  time  so  we  can  finish  this 
colloquy? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, later  I  shall  yield  to  Senator 
Proxmire. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  Senator  Long. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  other  re- 
quest In  that  respect? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  at  the  very 
outset  I  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
Mlrmesota  I  Trould  yield  5  minutes  to 
him. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  also  yield  to  me  for  a  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  be  happy  to.  I 
wish  to  make  sure  we  provide  enough 
time  to  continue  this.  We  can  do  It  on 
the  bill,  but  It  win  be  more  orderly  to 
do  It  In  this  way. 

If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
no  objection,  and  the  minority  leader 
has  none,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  time  aUocated  to  me  be  extended 
by  7  minutes  and  that  a  similar 
amount  of  time  be  added  to  the  time 
of  the  minority  leader  and  that  I  may 
yield  5  minutes  of  that  time  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  minority  leader  to  the  dls- 
tlngulshed  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Just  to  conclude  my  por- 
tion of  this  discussion,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  burden  of  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  whether  the 
leader  is  for  or  against  the  biU.  to  pro- 
vide leadership  to  the  troops  to  get  on 
with  the  business  regardless  of  how 
the  leader  wishes  to  vote  when  the  biU 
comes  to  a  final  disposition. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  hopefuUy  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  as  weU,  these 
two  leaders  have  provided  the  leader- 
ship so  that  the  Senate  can  at  long 
last  reach  its  decision.  I  hope  that 
they  wUl  provide  us  the  leadership  to 
make  It  clear  that  once  cloture  Is  voted 
school  Is  out.  The  bUl  Is  going  to  pass 
and  those  who  are  opposing  it  may  as 
well  adjust  themselves  to  it.  They  may 
die  rather  slowly  and  palnfuUy,  but  In 
any  event  they  should  recognize  it  is 
aU  over.  The  filibuster  has  failed  when 
the  cloture  is  voted.  I  hope  that  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  wIU  understand  that. 
Otherwise  it  is  just  a  long,  painful 


process  to  eventually  find  out  that  is 
how  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  anyway. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  time  since  I  have 
only  7  minutes,  and  I  wish  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  another  Senator? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

My  friend  from  Cormecticut  has 
done  a  noble  job  in  a  losing  cause.  He 
and  I  are  friends,  were  friends  when 
we  started,  and  will  remain  friends. 

I  do  not  say  at  all  that  he  does  not 
have  a  right  to  do  everything  that  he 
has  said  he  Is  going  to  do.  What  is  it 
he  said  he  was  going  to  do?  He  started 
on  September  16  and  said  he  was  going 
to  filibuster.  It  is  right  there  In  the 
Record,  Mr.  President. 

He  put  In  500  amendments,  not  one 
of  which  is  substantive,  not  one  of 
which  he  really  tried  to  pass,  not  one 
of  which  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
debate. 

Now,  the  provision  in  rule  XXII  says 
that  you  may  not  allow  any  dUatory 
motion  or  appeal  or  anything  else.  We 
have  sat  here  time  after  time  after 
time  and  let  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut do  what  he  says  he  is  going  to 
do,  and  that  Is  to  tie  this  Senate  up  in 
knots. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  precedent 
after  precedent— and  I  refer  the  Chair 
and  I  refer  the  leadership  to  page 
247— to  the  effect  that  appeals  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  a  pusillani- 
mous, substantively  devoid  question 
are  dUatory  appeals,  and  I  have  seen 
those  appeals  made,  and  seen  the 
Senate  tied  up  with  a  vote  on  that 
time  after  time,  and  I  have  not  contra- 
vened the  leader  because  the  leader 
did  not  wish  to  raise  that  question. 

I  say  that  not  in  criticism  of  the 
leader;  but  to  hear  the  leader  castigat- 
ed for  bending  the  rules  when,  in  fact 
he  is  not  using  the  rules  we  have, 
when  in  fact  we  are  not  using  those 
precedents  which  we  already  have,  I 
think  the  leader  has  bent  over  back- 
ward in  a  double  circle  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
abomination  for  us  to  have  a  banker's 
hours  type  of  postcloture  filibuster,  go 
away  for  the  weekend  and  have  a  good 
time— and  I  have  got  plans— and  then 
come  In  with  a  banker's  hours  fUIbus- 
ter  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  then 
set  this  aside  and  go  to  WnxiAxs,  and 
maybe  consider  Williams  for  2  or  3 
weeks  because,  you  Imow  just  what 
could  happen?  This  matter  could  be 
lost  legislatively  by  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  War  might  break  out. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Anything  can 
happen.  We  might  have  a  stockmarket 
crash— and  I  do  not  say  that  with  any 
laughter.  I  am  beginning  to  worry 
about  that. 

The  time  to  finish  this  bill  is  now 
and  before  the  Williams  matter.  I  ap- 
plaud the  majority  leader  and  I  will 
support  him  and  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
travene him.  I  just  want  to  stiffen  up 
the  backbone  and  resolve  which  he 
has  so  eloquently  stated  today  to  use 
the  full  force  of  these  rules  and  prece- 
dents. Let  us  get  this  filibuster  con- 
cluded, and  we  can  all  praise  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Connecticut 
for  doing  even  more  than  the  rules 
permitted  him  to  do;  and  if  anybody 
who  is  on  his  side  of  this  question  says 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  not  done  more  than  could  be  ex- 
pected of  him,  then  they  are  wrong  be- 
cause he  has  gone  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  and  above  and  beyond 
the  rules  in  tying  this  Senate  up.  The 
time  to  stop  that  is  now. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well,  I  would  now, 
since  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  comments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  Senator  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  First  of  all,  let  me 
state  that  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. Since  he  and  the  majority  leader 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  issue,  how- 
ever, they  lost  a  little  bit  of  credibility. 

Point  No.  2,  this  only  becomes  a 
losing  cause  when  this  bill  becomes 
law.  At  that  point  I  have  lost. 

Unlike  others  of  my  colleagues  who 
feel  that  all  wisdom  and  all  lawmaking 
capability  resides  in  this  Chamber.  I 
understand  the  full  constitutional 
process  which  requires  this  Chamber 
and  the  House  and  a  Presidential  sig- 
nature and  Supreme  Court  review, 
which  eventually  well  might  be  lost  if 
the  attempt  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  successful. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
I  did  not  set  the  times  of  the  Senate 
last  night.  I  was  willing  to  stay  here  all 
evening,  and  for  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana  I  have  already  indicated  to 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  that  I 
think  we  should  have  a  Friday  session, 
I  think  we  should  have  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion. If  they  are  banker's  hours  they 
must  be  the  hours  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  They  are  not 
the  hours  I  have  suggested.  We  can 
stay  here  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  stay 
here. 

The  only  point  I  make  here  is  if  I 
stay  here  I  would  like  to  be  accorded 
treatment  by  virtue  of  the  rules  and 
customs  of  this  body  in  order  to  ac- 


complish the  most  successful  presenta- 
tion of  my  point  of  view. 

If  indeed  we  want  to  go  ahead,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wants  to  go 
ahead,  and  cut  short  the  constitution- 
al powers  of  other  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment that  is  bad  enough.  But  to  do 
it  within  this  body  sets  a  precedent 
that,  believe  me,  I  do  not  think  you  or 
your  colleague  from  Louisiana  will 
want  to  live  with. 

I  repeat,  I  went  outside  the  normal 
philosophy  of  my  region  to  defend 
your  right  when  you  were  a  minority. 
Now  at  least  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  intellectually  honest  in 
terms  of  saying  he  would  do  the  same 
thing.  Well,  all  right.  When  that  time 
comes  I  will  stand  up  there.  Senator, 
and  raise  my  hand  when  you  want  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Beyond  those  comments  I  have  little 
else  to  offer.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  should  also  say  that  last 
night  I  agreed  automatically  to  the 
elimination  of  many  amendments,  20, 
30,  40,  without  any  opposition  whatso- 
ever because  I  had  been  informed  they 
were  nongermane  and  there  was  no 
point  in  carrying  forth  that  kind  of 
debate. 

I  only  debated  those  kinds  of  amend- 
ments where  there  was  some  reason 
for  doubt.  Under  those  circumstances, 
I  would  just  suggest  then  that  we  get 
on  to  the  debate.  However,  I  want  it 
truly  understood  that  the  manner  in 
which  we  bring  this  debate  to  an  end 
is  a  precedent  for  all  of  us  that  some 
day  in  the  future  others  might  not 
want  to  live  with. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  am  certain  that  everyone  was  tired 
and  sleepy  last  night,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  emotions  may  be  a 
little  bit  strained  after  yesterday. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help 
but  respond  when  my  friend  from 
Coruiecticut  implies  that  somehow  the 
leadership  had  transgressed  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Quite  the  contrary.  Every  rule  was 
followed  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
the  majority  leader  might  have  made 
a  point  of  order  that  the  rollcall  on 
the  germaneness  issue  was  itself  dila- 
tory, it  was  a  marginal  call  and  he  did 
not  do  so  in  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

I  would  have  thought  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut's  response  to  that 
would  have  been,  "I  had  the  courtesy 
extended  to  me,"  rather  than  saying 
that  somehow  the  majority  leader  had 
violated  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Just  one  question. 
If  that  was  the  case,  why  did  the  ma- 


jority leader  issue  instructions  for 
Senators  not  to  raise  their  hands  when 
the  request  for  a  rollcall  was  made? 
Why  not  say  it  publicly? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  He  did. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut should  know  that  I  told  him 
while  he  was  sitting  in  my  seat,  I  said 
on  the  floor  in  public  statements,  that 
I  hope  they  will  not  give  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  his  yeas  and  nays. 

Nobody  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  have  bent 
over  backward  to  try  to  accommodate 
him  in  the  matter  of  scheduling. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  finish  this  bill,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  it  today  and  tomorrow  and 
Saturday,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  for  one  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Even  if  the  majority 
leader  makes  that  request,  as  he  did, 
openly  on  the  floor,  there  are  99 
people  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate, 
aside  from  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, who  can  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment, and  I  think  what  the  Senator 
from  Comiecticut  saw  last  night  was 
that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in 
this  body  was  that  those  motions 
ought  not  to  be  made  and  there  ought 
not  to  be  the  time  consumed  by  the 
Senate. 

That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  should  look  at  himself  to 
find  the  reason  for  that  act. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Then  I  would  like  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not 
when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  asked  for 
today  they  are  going  to  be  granted  or 
are  we  going  to  have  a  concerted  effort 
to  close  off  debate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  inquiry  is  ad- 
dressed to  me,  I  will  decide  that  later. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  postcloture  filibuster  pre- 
sents a  difficult  choice  for  all  of  us 
who  have  opposed  the  attempt  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  use  busing  as  a 
remedy  in  school  desegregation  cases. 
I  believe— and  strongly  believe— that 
the  Senate  erred  when  it  adopted  this 
amendment.  I  was  1  of  the  35  Senators 
who  opposed  cloture.  But  the  postclo- 
ture filibuster  we  are  now  engaged  in 
is  different  in  principle. 

The  conventional  filibuster  protects 
the  minority  by  requiring  60  votes  to 
halt  debate.  A  postcloture  filibuster 
allows  a  tyranny  of  the  minority  by 
permitting  1  Senator— even  for  the 
right  cause— to  thwart  the  will  of  99 
others. 

This  filibuster  may  seem  to  take  on 
an  almost  heroic  flair  when  it  is  used 
to  block  a  provision  that  could  weaken 
civil  rights  guarantees.  But  the  process 
works  both  ways.  If  we  permit  it  to 
continue  today,  any  one  Senator  can 
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rise  next  week  or  next  month  to  block 
an  essential  civil  rights  bill,  a  vital  ap- 
propriation, or  any  other  legislative 
matter.  The  postcloture  filibuster  is  a 
bad  means  to  a  good  end,  and  it  is  a 
device  that  we  will  never  be  able  to 
control  once  we  permit  it  to  ^xist. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  by  the 
Senate's  action  on  the  busing  issue. 
But  I  am  far  more  frightened  by  the 
consequences  of  this  postcloture  fili- 
buster. It  threatens  the  very  concept 
of  democracy  on  which  this  institution 
functions,  and  it  is  time  for  the  filibus- 
ter to  end. 

There  will  be  other  opportunities  to 
raise  the  substance  of  the  busing  issue. 
What  we  are  now  debating  is  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  body  as  a  working  insti- 
tution. 


REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL 
CONGRESSIONAL  TAX  BREAKS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Proxmire,  in  sponsoring  S. 
2012,  a  bill  which  would  repeal  the 
special  congressional  tax  breaks  en- 
acted in  the  closing  days  of  last  year's 
session. 

In  what  was  probably  the  most  un- 
fortunate action  of  the  first  session  of 
Congress,  the  Senate,  on  September 
24.  voted  to  repeal  the  $3,000  expense 
deduction  for  Members  of  Congress 
and,  in  essence,  said  that  Senators 
were  to  be  treated  as  businessmen 
living  away  from  home  with  the  corre- 
sponding privilege  of  deducting  all 
Washington  living  expenses.  When  it 
was  later  discovered  that  the  wording 
of  the  new  measure  gave  the  deduc- 
tion only  to  Members  who  were  un- 
married or  who  had  families  living  in 
their  home  States,  the  Senate— again 
by  a  two  vote  margin— made  sure  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  got  the  new 
tax  deductions  by  amending  a  bill  con- 
cerning, of  all  things,  benefits  for  vic- 
tims of  black  lung  disease. 

I  said  at  the  time  these  actions  were 
taken  that  I  thought  the  new  tax  de- 
ductions were  ridiculous,  and  I  contin- 
ue to  strongly  oppose  them.  I  hope 
that  the  very  vocal  indignation  of  the 
American  people  will  give  those  of  us 
who  oppose  these  deductions  the  two 
or  three  additional  votes  we  need  to 
repeal  them.  Unless  we  repeal  the  new 
deductions,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  not  pay  a  single  cent  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  this  year,  and  that 
would  be  simply  outrageous. 

The  idea  behind  the  original  propos- 
al was  to  put  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors on  an  equal  footing  with  people  in 
private  business.  But  there  is  a  critical 
difference:  Members  of  Congress  are 
in  Washington  by  their  own  choice. 
All  of  us  made  a  choice  to  be  in  public 
service  to  our  country.  We  did  so  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  mostly  because 
of  our  sense  of  duty  to  our  country 
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and  our  belief  that  we  could  contrib- 
ute to  the  shaping  of  public  policy. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  telling  the  American 
people  to  do  some  more  belt-tighten- 
ing, we  should  loosen  our  own  belts  a 
notch  or  two.  In  fact,  it  would  have 
made  a  lot  more  sense  to  have  tight- 
ened some  of  those  tax  deductions  for 
business  people,  rather  than  to  have 
extended  them  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Frankly,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
increasing  image  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as 
an  elite  club  for  millionaires.  I  am 
even  more  concerned  by  the  economic 
realities  that  are  denying  people  of  or- 
dinary means  the  opportunity  to  seek 
public  office.  We  need  more  people  in 
elective  office  who  have  to  budget  to 
raise  a  family,  send  their  kids  to  col- 
lege, or  buy  a  home.  In  other  words, 
we  need  elected  representatives  who 
are  feeling  some  of  the  same  financial 
pinches  of  their  constituents,  foremost 
of  which  should  be  the  obligation  to 
carry  one's  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

For  that  reason,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  assuring  that  once 
again  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes  and  experience 
some  of  the  same  finanical  demands 
suffered  by  the  people  who  elected  us. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  lead  by  ex- 
ample. And  if  the  sacrifice  of  leader- 
ship is  too  great,  we  have  an  option 
those  in  business  do  not  have — we  can 
retire  from  politics  and  return  to  pri- 
vate life. 


DISARRAY  IN  U.S.  MIDDLE  EAST 
POLICY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  October  21,  1981.  in  a  speech 
before  this  body,  I  armounced  my  op- 
position to  the  administration's  pro- 
posed sale  of  AWAC's  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  based  by  decision  largely  on  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  was  being  called  upon 
to  acquiesce  in  a  major  arms  sale  to  a 
highly  volatile  region  of  the  world  in 
the  absence  of  a  clearly  defined  or 
workable  policy  for  the  Middle  East  on 
the  part  of  the  administration. 

At  that  time,  the  administration 
argued  that  the  sale  was  important  to 
achieving  its  goal  of  a  "strategic  con- 
sensus" among  moderate  Arabs  and 
Israel  to  meet  the  threat  in  the  region 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  admin- 
istration continues  to  pursue  this  elu- 
sive policy  of  "strategic  consensus"  as 
evidenced  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger's  recent  trip  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  Oman,  and  Jordan. 

It  has  been  4  months  since  the  sale 
was  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  is  time 
to  assess  events  in  the  region  during 
this  4-month  period.  I  will  offer  my  as- 
sessment within  the  framework  of  the 
warnings  I  Issued  in  my  October  21, 
1981  speech. 

I  warned  the  following: 


Our  policy  in  the  Middle  East  was 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  ad  hoc 
and  ill-conceived  responses  to  events 
rooted  primarily  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute  and  not  the  Soviet  threat. 

The  administration  made  a  serious 
mistake  In  using  the  assassination  of 
President  Sadat  as  a  pretext  for  push- 
ing the  AW  ACS  sale.  It  symbolically 
transferred  the  mantle  of  a  U.S.  client 
state  from  Egypt  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
forcing  the  Saudis  to  demonstrate 
they  were  not  a  U.S.  client. 

The  Soviet  threat  was  of  secondary 
concern  to  the  players  In  the  region 
who  viewed  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  as 
the  primary  threat  to  peace  and  stabil- 
ity In  the  Middle  East. 

With  the  sale,  we  were  escalating 
the  arms  race  in  the  region  and  we 
would  be  faced  with  annual  litmus 
tests  of  our  relationships  with  Israel 
and  Saudi  Arabia  In  particular. 

In  light  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  the  burden  of  continuing 
the  peace  process  fell  more  heavily  on 
Prime  Minister  Begln's  shoulders. 
Therefore,  the  Prime  Minister  had  to 
be  given  some  maneuvering  room  to 
make  decisions  he  had  not  been  com- 
pelled to  make  in  the  past.  The  sale 
would  Tiot  give  him  this  maneuvering 
room. 

We  had  all  but  abandoned  the  Camp 
David  process,  leaving  the  future  of 
Egypt-Israeli  peace  talks  uncertain  at 
best. 

Unfortunately,  my  warnings  at  the 
time  were  prophetic.  My  worst  fears 
have  been  coiifirmed.  Yet.  I  do  not 
take  much  solace  in  the  fact  that 
events  in  the  region  have  proven  me 
correct. 

Our  policy  remains  one  of  a  series  of 
ad  hoc  responses  to  developments  In 
the  region.  We  still  do  not  have  a 
viable  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
set  of  circumstances  is  complicated 
further  by  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration still  speaks  with  many  voices 
on  foreign  policy.  Who  is  formulating 
policy  toward  the  Middle  East?  Is  it 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg  or 
is  it  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  still  per- 
ceives the  primary  threat  In  the  region 
to  be  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  his 
response  to  this  perceived  threat  is  the 
pursuit  of  his  elusive  "strategic  con- 
sensus." So  how  does  the  Secretary 
propose  to  implement  his  "strategic 
consensus"?  He  engages  in  what  I 
characterize  as  F-16  diplomacy.  Promi- 
nent news  coverage  was  given  to  the 
Secretary's  discussions  with  King  Hus- 
sein on  the  question  of  the  transfer  of 
F-16's  and  mobile  Hawk  missile  batter- 
ies to  Jordan.  Once  again,  wc  have  the 
specter  of  another  arms  transfer  in- 
volving weapons  of  significant  sophis- 
tication to  potential  adversaries  in  the 
Middle  East. 
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The  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  concerned  with  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  region,  does  appear  to  be 
somewhat  sensitive  to  Israel's  security 
concerns. 

Thus,  we  are  greeted  with  the  con- 
tinuing public  spectable  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense competing  for  primacy  In  the 
formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  As 
a  consequence,  we  have  contradictory 
statements  coming  from  the  adminis- 
tration regarding  our  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  not  only  jeopardizes 
our  interests  in  that  region  and  else- 
where. It  also  seriously  calls  into  ques- 
tion our  credibility  as  a  reliable  and 
consistent  major  power. 

As  to  the  Issue  of  Saudi  Arabia  dis- 
tancing Itself  from  the  United  States 
to  demonstrate  it  is  not  one  of  our 
client  states,  the  record  speaks  for 
itself  as  well. 

The  December  24,  1981,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  reported: 

Saudi  Arabia's  Crown  Prince  Fahd  .  .  . 
cancelled  hla  January  19  visit  to  President 
Reagan,  and,  despite  efforts  to  minimize  the 
Implications,  U.S.  officials  said  privately 
that  the  Saudis  (did)  not  want  to  call  too 
much  attention  to  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 

Tne  officials  said  the  cancellation  was  a 
disappointment  because  It  marked  the 
second  time  In  almost  three  years  that 
Fahd,  the  effective  head  of  the  Saudi  gov- 
ernment, has  Indefinitely  postponed  a  U.S. 
visit  

On  November  11.  1981,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  that  the  Saudi  For- 
eign Minister  criticized  Oman  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  U.S.  military  exercise 
"Bright  Star."  Prince  Saud  al  Faisal, 
addressing  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
Gulf  Corp.  Council,  complained  that 
Omani-United  States  cooperation 
was  contrsu-y  to  the  council's  principle 
of  nonalignment. 

On  December  2.  the  Washington 
Post  reported  the  following: 

The  official  Saudi  view  that  the  Oulf 
states  must  keep  a  certain  distance  from  the 
U.S.  seems  unchanged  even  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate's approval  of  the  sale  of  AWAC's.  There 
are  problems  posed  by  such  a  close  Saudi- 
American  military  strategy  in  the  absence 
of  a  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  Issue. 

That  report  was  reinforced  during 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger's  recent 
trip  to  Saudi  Arabia.  According  to  the 
February  13,  1982,  New  York  Times. 
an  aide  to  the  Secretary  told 
correspondents  that  Saudi  Arabia  was 
"pivotal  in  the  administration's  plan 
for  building  a  strategic  consensus  of 
Arab  nations  to  block  Soviet  expan- 
sion into  the  region." 

The  Defense  Secretary  outlined,  to 
newsmen,  what  he  hoped  to  achieve 
while  in  Saudi  Arabia.  This  included 
the  following: 

To  complete  the  details  of  the  $8.5 
billion  sale  of  AW  ACS  radar  surveil- 
lance planes  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

To  persuade  Prince  Fahd  to  come  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan. 


To  see  whether  the  United  States 
and  Saudi  Arabia  could  coordinate  se- 
curity assistance  for  the  other  nations 
around  the  Persian  Gulf. 

To  ease,  the  Saudis  away  from  their 
obsession  with  Israel. 

But  as  the  New  York  Times  report- 
ed: 

All  that  came  out  of  the  marathon  ses- 
sion, however,  was  a  grudging  Saudi  agree- 
ment to  fonn  a  joint  committee  for  military 
projects'  that  would  oversee  existing  pro- 
grams such  as  deliveries  of  P-15  fighters 
and  the  AWACS  planes. 

To  my  astonishment,  the  Times  re- 
ported the  following  concerning  the 
Saudi  perception  of  the  AWACS  sale: 

As  a  Saudi  general  put  It,  "You  are  just 
arms  salesmen  and  we  pay  cash." 

.  .  .  the  Saudis  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear,  and  did  so  again  this  week,  that 
United  States  forces  are  unwanted  here. 

The  issue  of  the  Soviet  threat  once 
again  apparently  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The 
same  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
reported: 

As  for  turning  Saudi  Arabia's  attention  to 
a  Soviet  threat  and  away  from  its  almost 
single-minded  obsession  with  Israel,  nothing 
seems  able  to  dissuade  them. 

The  Defense  Secretary  should  not 
have  been  surprised  by  this  reaction. 
The  Saudis'  chief  lobbyist  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  was  quoted 
in  the  November  28,  1981,  National 
Journal  as  saying: 

"We  need  to  quit  being  so  preoccupied 
with  the  Soviets."  He  and  others  have 
argued  that  from  the  Arab  view,  the  threat 
to  the  Middle  East  peace  comes  not  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  from  Israel.  Until  the 
United  States  can  force  Israel  to  aUow  the 
establishment  of  a  Palestinian  state,  these 
critics  say.  there  can  be  no  real  progress  In 
meeting  the  Soviet  threat. 

My  warning  that  the  administration 
was  launching  an  ever-escalating 
round  of  sophisticated  weapons  trans- 
fers to  a  highly  volatile  region  of  the 
world  went  unheeded  last  October.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  record  since  that 
time. 

Secretary  Weinberger  looks  favor- 
ably upon  providing  F-16's  and  mobile 
Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan.  The  adminis- 
tration has  promised  Israel  additional 
foreign  military  sales  credits  to  com- 
pensate for  the  Saudi  AWACS  sale. 
Egypt  has  requested  additional  arms 
sales  from  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  less  than  a  month  after 
the  administration's  AWACS  victory, 
the  Washington  Post  reported  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Saudi  Arabia,  concerned  that  Israel  will 
carry  oOt  one  of  Its  "famous  military 
strikes"  here  sometime  In  the  next  two 
years.  Is  seeking  a  closer  defense  alliance 
with  the  U.S.  Saudi  Arabia  wants  the  U.S. 
military  cooperation  to  close  what  amounts 
to  a  "window  of  vulnerability",  the  official 
said,  but  the  principal  obstacle  continues  to 
be  the  unresolved  Palestinian  Issue. 

The  unidentified  Saudi  official 
stated  further: 

Obviously  at  some  stage  we  will  try  to 
reach  (military)  parity  with  Israel  either 
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through  our  o^  means  or  through  alli- 
ances. 

How  has  the  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  Impacted  upon  the  abili- 
ty of  Prime  Minister  Begin  to  deal 
flexibly  with  the  Egyptians  on  the  au- 
tonomy talks?  The  November  18,  1981 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  an- 
swered this  question  by  observing: 

Fear  is  growing  here  (meaning  Washing- 
ton) that  President  Reagan  is  in  some 
danger  of  losing  his  major  achievement  in 
the  Middle  East— a  cease-fire  in  Lebanon  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  PLO. 

Israel  has  reached  a  state  of  paranoia  we 
haven't  seen  In  years,  a  State  Department 
official  says.  In  this  mood,  anything  could 
provoke  an  Israeli  reaction  and  military  ex- 
plosion. 

.  .  .  Israeli  apprehension  has  been  height- 
ened by  American  attentiveness  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  possibility  that  Egypt  may 
rejoin  the  Arab  fold. 

And  what  has  happened  to  the 
Camp  E>avid  process?  As  the  February 
16,  1982,  New  York  Times  reported: 

.  .  .  For  months  hardly  any  efforts  were 
made  toward  keeping  life  In  the  Camp 
David  negotiating  process  between  Israel 
and  Egypt;  that  period  was  followed  by  two 
quick  trips  by  Mr.  Halg  to  the  area. 

And  what  of  Saudi  Arabia's  role  in 
fostering  the  peace  process  as  claimed 
by  the  administration?  On  November 
25,  1981,  the  Arab  summit  broke  up  in 
disarray  after  it  opened  in  sharp  dis- 
agreement over  the  Saudi  peace  pro- 
posals which  implied  Arab  recognition 
of  Israel. 

Did  the  Saudi  eight-point  peace  plan 
recognize  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  as 
a  sovereign  and  secure  state  in  the 
Middle  East?  Even  the  Saudis  have 
flip-flopped  on  this  issue.  The  Saudi 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  said 
yes  in  early  November.  On  November 
16,  1981,  the  Saudi  Government  said 
their  United  Nations  delegate  had  not 
been  authorised  to  interpret  its  peace 
plan  for  the  Middle  East. 

However,  the  clincher  came  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  of  this  year  when  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  Saudi  Foreign 
Minister  stated  there  was  absolutely 
no  truth  to  published  reports  that  the 
Saudi  Government  was  prepared  to 
recognize  Israel. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  why 
I  believe  the  administration's  Middle 
East  policy  is  based  upon  mispercep- 
tions  and  miscalculations.  If  the  stakes 
in  the  region  for  the  United  States, 
Israel,  and  her  Arab  neighbors  were 
not  so  high,  I  would  feel  vindicated 
that  my  warnings  of  October  21,  1981, 
should  have  been  heeded.  But  the 
stakes  are  indeed  too  high.  And  peo- 
ple's lives  are  jeopardized  if  the  United 
States  continues  to  make  the  kinds  of 
miscalculations  that  I  believe  this  ad- 
ministration has  made  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Israel  is  scheduled  to  complete  a 
total  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  by  the 
end  of  April  in  fulfillment  of  its  obli- 
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gations  under  the  Camp  David  proc- 
ess. They  do  so  at  a  time  when  their 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the 
United  States  has  been  shaken  badly. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  is  under  in- 
creasing pressure  from  his  own  popu- 
lace to  launch  an  invasion  of  southern 
Lebanon  to  knock  out  the  twin  threats 
posed  by  the  Syrian  missiles  In  the 
Bekaa  Valley  and  the  PLO  military 
buildup. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  in- 
fighting between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
over  Middle  East  policy,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  contradictory  signals  coming 
out  of  Washington,  Israeli  confidence 
in  the  United  States  as  an  arbiter  has 
been  shattered.  War  clouds  loom  very 
heavily  on  the  Middle  East  horizon. 

On  January  9.  1981,  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Halg  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conmiit- 
tee  for  his  confirmation  hearing. 
During  his  hearings  he  emphasized 
the  following: 

Consistency,  reliability,  balance— these 
three  attributes  are  essential,  not  because 
they  guarantee  a  successful  foreign  policy- 
nothing  can  do  that— but  because  their  ab- 
sence guarantees  an  unsuccessful  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  submit  that 
this  administration's  foreign  policy 
has  been  inconsistent,  unreliable,  and 
unbalanced.  As  a  consequence,  their 
own  words  are  coming  back  to  haunt 
them.  The  foreign  policy  of  this 
Nation  is  in  complete  disarray  and  as 
such,  according  to  Secretary  Halg's 
own  criteria,  is  not  only  unsuccessful, 
but  also  disastrous  for  U.S.  interests. 

The  news  media  has  noted  the  disar- 
ray in  this  administration's  foreign 
policy,  in  particular  the  vying  for  pri- 
macy in  policy  formulation  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Editorials  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 17  New  York  Times  and  the 
February  18  Washington  Post,  and  col- 
umns in  the  February  23  Washington 
Post  by  Philip  Geyelln  and  Edwin 
Yoder,  Jr.,  make  the  points  forcefully. 
We  have  serious  problems  and  they 
will  get  worse,  unless  the  President 
gets  his  foreign  policy  house  In  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorials  and  columns  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RteoRD,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18. 1982] 
No  Mn>EAST  Policy 

The  vacuum  that  is  this  administration's 
Mideast  policy  is  hurting  the  president  and 
the  country  alike.  Into  that  vacuum,  almost, 
it  seems,  <".  alternate  weeks,  pop  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  secretary  of  defense, 
each  cultivat  g  a  private  departmental  In- 
terest with*^  even  a  pretense  of  sharing  a 
common  one.  It  is  terrific  political  theater 
to  see  two  Cabinet  officers  vying  with  each 
other  for  bureaucratic  supremacy  virtually 
In  full  public  view.  But  it  is  a  damaging  com- 
ment on  President  Reagan's  disinclination 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  his  office  and 


govern.  And  It  Is  also,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  national  Interest,  absurd. 

The  latest  episode  of  the  Halg- Weinberger 
follies  centers  on  the  visit  by  the  secretary 
of  defense  to  Jordan,  where  he  at  least 
raised  the  question  of  selling  King  Hussein 
top-of-the-llne  aircraft  and  missiles  to  keep 
him  from  shopping  In  Moscow.  By  the  time 
Secretary  Weinberger's  purpose  and  the 
various  remarks  and  asides  of  his  party  had 
filtered  back  to  Washington,  the  Israelis 
were  Invoking  their  own  nightmare  of 
American  abandonment,  and  President 
Reagan  was  forced  to  step  in  and  calm 
things  down. 

There  seems  to  be  a  real  t>ersonaUty  clash 
between  Mr.  Weinberger,  who  distinguishes 
between  the  Israeli  "people"  and  the  Israeli 
"government."  and  Menachem  Begin,  who 
makes  no  secret  of  his  Intense  distrust  of 
the  secretary.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  It  Is 
not  crucial.  What  is  crucial  In  this  episode  is 
that  Mr.  Weinberger  was  flying  his  own 
kite,  seeking  to  strengthen  American  links 
with  friendly  Arab  states,  evidently  without 
regard  to  previous  American  assurances  to 
Israel  or  to  Secretary  Halg's  own  recent  dip- 
lomatic visitations.  How  can  It  possibly  help 
the  secretary  of  state  to  nudge  along  the 
Palestinian  autonomy  talks  if  at  that  very 
moment  the  secretary  of  defense  is  pleading 
with  an  Arab  leader  who  spurns  those  talks 
to  accept  the  favor  of  hot  new  American 
arms?  Whatever  his  Intent,  Mr.  Weinberg- 
er's effect  was  quite  likely  to  bolster  the  Is- 
raeli hard  line  in  ways  that  can  lead  to  no 
good.  Whether  he  will  be  appreciated  in 
Arab  quarters  for  having  made  the  old  col- 
lege try  or  dismissed  for  not  being  able  to 
deliver  we  don't  know.  But  either  way,  how 
can  it  possibly  help  the  secretary  of  state? 

There  Is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  not 
having  a  Mideast  policy— a  coordinated  plan 
to  pursue  both  diplomatic  goals  and  security 
goals— is  In  Itself  a  policy.  The  security 
side— the  arms-selling,  pact-making  side- 
obviously  has  the  strength  under  such  con- 
ditions. To  engage  In  this  arms  and  pact 
business  means  closing  ranks  as  much  as 
possible  with  Arab  states,  demonstrating  to 
them  that  the  United  States  Is  loosening  its 
special  commitment  to  Israel,  and  accepting 
as  natural  and  even  desirable  the  Inevitable 
consequent  collisions  with  the  Israelis.  But 
this  is  an  extraordinarily  dangerous  and 
reckless  course,  even  a  dishonorable  one. 
Fortunately,  there  Is  an  alternative,  a  very 
difficult  one.  It  entails  seeing  the  region  as 
a  whole,  pursuing  security  Interests  firmly 
but  with  due  respect  to  the  sensitivities  of 
all  states  of  the  region  and  accepting  the  po- 
litical centrallty  of  the  need  for  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian coexistence.  Right  now,  Mr.  Reagan 
Is  over-engaged  on  the  seciuity  side  and  in- 
attentive on  the  political  side.  He  is  asking 
for  trouble,  and  he  is  getting  It. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13, 1982] 

Policy  oh  Arabs:  Slim  Pickings  for  U.S.  ix 

RnrADH 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Amman,  Jordam,  Feb.  12.— Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  W.  Weinberger  achieved  scant 
results  in  his  three-day  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia 
this  week  and  thus  reopened  the  question  of 
whether  the  Reagan  Administration's  Arab 
policy  has  been  built  on  wishful  thinking. 

On  the  night  to  the  Middle  East,  an  aid  to 
Mr.  Weinberger  told  correspondents  that 
Saudi  Arabia  was  "pivotal"  In  the-  Adminis- 
tration's plans  for  building  a  strategic  con- 
sensus of  Arab  nations  to  block  Soviet  ex- 
pansion into  the  region. 


Then  Mr.  Weinberger  and  his  aides  out- 
lined a  series  of  props  that  he  hoped  to  put 
into  place  to  help  support  that  consensus: 

He  intended  to  finish  up  the  details  of  the 
M.S  billion  sale  of  Awacs  radar  surveillance 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

He  wanted  to  persuade  Prince  Fahd.  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Riyadh's  lead- 
ing politician,  to  come  to  Washington  to 
meet  with  President  Reagan. 

He  wanted  to  see  whether  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  could  coordinate 
security  assistance  for  the  other  nations 
around  the  Persian  Oulf  and  perhaps  else- 
where in  the  Arab  world  and  possibly  pro- 
vide the  technical  and  managerial  help 
needed  to  start  a  regional  arms  Industry. 

He  wanted,  most  of  all,  to  ease  the  Saudis 
away  from  their  obsession  with  Israel  and 
point  to  an  Increasing  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  recently  added  sev- 
eral divisions  to  its  forces  north  of  Iran,  In- 
creased Its  forces  in  Afghanistan  and  med- 
dled ever  more  In  politically  volatile  Iran. 

During  his  three  days  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Mr. 
Weinberger  had  extended  talks  with  several 
Saudi  leaders.  Including  a  nine-hour  session 
with  Prince  Sultan,  the  Defense  Minister. 
that  lasted  until  about  4:45  A.M. 

All  that  came  out  of  the  marathon  ses- 
sion, however,  was  a  grudging  Saudi  agree- 
ment to  form  a  "joint  committee  for  mili- 
tary projects "  that  would  oversee  existing 
programs  such  as  deliveries  of  F-15  fighters 
and  the  Awacs  planes. 

The  other  points,  according  to  American 
officials,  came  up  in  conversations  but  went 
nowhere.  Even  the  Awacs  program,  on 
which  the  Administration  spent  so  much  po- 
litical capital  last  year  sque«ing  it  through 
the  Senate,  seemed  In  jeopardy. 

Mr.  Weinberger,  who  Is  usually  accessible 
to  correspondents  on  trips  like  this,  has  re- 
fused to  talk  about  the  Awacs  Issue  beyond 
a  general  comment  at  a  brief  news  confer- 
ence. But  Saudi  officials.  whUe  not  discuss- 
ing details,  indicated  rather  clearly  where 
the  stumbling  block  was. 

SEEN  AS  COMMERCIAL  DEAL 

In  their  eyes  the  sale  is  basically  a  com- 
mercial deal  In  which  the  United  SUtes  sold 
the  planes  and  Saudi  Arabia  bought  them 
and  therefore  has  the  right  to  do  with  them 
as  the  Saudi  government  pleases.  As  a  Saudi 
general  put  It.  "You  are  just  arms  salesmen 
and  we  pay  cash." 

The  problem,  however.  Is  that  President 
Reagan  told  Congress  that  he  would  certify 
that  Saudi  Arabia  had  agreed  to  restrictions 
on  the  operation  of  the  Awacs,  such  as  not 
using  them  against  Israel.  Whether  the 
Saudis  consented  to  those  restrictions  In  a 
way  that  can  be  verified  remains  unclear. 

Beyond  that,  the  thin  achievements  of 
Mr.  Weinberger  have  again  brought  up  the 
issue  of  United  States  Interest  In  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  ground  on  which  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  rests. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  is  oil.  But  as  Mr. 
Weinberger  himself  has  pointed  out,  the 
United  States  relies  far  less  on  oil  from  that 
region  than  do  Japan  and  many  European 
nations.  None  of  them  have  done  much  to 
secure  access  to  those  oil  supplies. 

U.S.  rORCES  ARE  tTHWAHTED 

Second,  there  is  Saudi  Arabia's  strategic 
position.  Any  Soviet  advance  into  the  oil- 
fields must  either  threaten  Saudi  Arabia  di- 
rectly or  lead  to  an  Invasion.  But  the  Saudi 
armed  forces,  according  to  American  mili- 
tary officers,  are  Incapable  of  more  than 
token  resistance.  Nor  would  major  contribu- 
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tlons  of  forces  from  other  Arab  nations 
make  such  difference. 

Confronted  with  that,  the  Saudis  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear,  and  did  so  again 
this  week,  that  United  States  forces  are  un- 
wanted there.  Some  Saudis  have  said  that 
they  fear  United  States  Marines  more  than 
Soviet  tanks  when  it  comes  to  taking  over 
the  oUf  lelds. 

As  for  turning  Saudi  Arabia's  attention  to 
a  Soviet  threat  and  away  from  its  almost 
single-minded  obsession  with  Israel,  nothing 
seems  able  to  dissuade  them.  This  is  not.  it 
appears  for  lack  of  trying. 

Saudi  leaders  seem  repelled  by  the  propos- 
al of  strategic  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  for  several  reasons.  One.  clearly,  is 
the  deep  commitment  of  Americans  to  the 
preservation  of  Israel.  Less  clear  but  still 
evident  is  Saudi  suspicion  of  foreigners  and 
especially  those  from  the  West. 

There  also  seemed  to  be  a  hint  that  the 
traditionalist,  conservative  leaders  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  much  as  they  profess  to  despise 
Communism  and  refuse  to  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  Moscow,  might  be  seeking  to 
escape  a  Russian  threat  by  keeping  the 
United  States  at  a  distance. 

For  the  Reagan  Administration  that  is  a 
lot  to  overcome.  It  may  even  be  too  much. 
The  lesson  from  Mr.  Weinberger's  visit  may 
be  that  this  is  another  case  of  wishful 
thinking. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  23,  1982] 
...  vs.  THE  United  States 
(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr.) 

At  a  recent  breakfast  with  reporters,  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinskl,  Jimmy  Carter's  national  se- 
curity adviser,  was  asked  about  the  Halg- 
Weinberger  duet  In  foreign  policy. 

Brzezinskl:  We  are  seeing,  perhaps,  the 
birth  pangs  of  a  policy.  The  question  is 
whether  it  will  be  stillborn. 

Voice:  It's  twins! 

Brzezinskl:  Not  Siamese,  unfortunately. 
(Laughter) 

The  apparent  discord  over  U.S.  arms  sale 
policy  in  the  Middle  East,  which  resulted 
last  week  in  a  major  flap  with  Israel,  seems 
funny  in  a  warm  and  secure  Washington 
hotel  room.  But  it  clearly  doesn't  amuse 
Menachem  Begin,  for  whose  country  it 
could  have  dire  consequences. 

In  1976  the  Ford  administration  commit- 
ted the  United  States  not  to  sell  mobile 
anti-aircraft  missiles  to  Arab  states.  Jor- 
dan's anti-aircraft  batteries  stand  now  on 
fixed  sites  known  to  Israeli  intelligence, 
making  the  military  balance  in  that  respect 
predictable  and  stable. 

Begin,  accordingly,  waa  as  unamused  as 
Queen  Victoria  to  read  that  E>efense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  wba  talking  with 
Jordan's  King  Hussein  about  selling  mobile 
anti-aircraft  mlssUes. 

Hussein's  grandfather.  King  Abdullah, 
was  assassinated  in  1948,  probably  for  being 
gracious  about  the  founding  of  Israel.  Ab- 
dullah's grandson  is  a  sour  little  monarch, 
unhappy  with  everyone's  policies,  whose 
regime  the  Israelis  saved  from  Syrian  as- 
sault 12  years  ago.  But  no  good  deed  goes 
unpunished,  as  the  saying  runs,  and  Hus- 
sein, by  threatening  to  buy  his  arms  from 
Russia,  is  putting  the  squeeze  on  the  United 
States  to  sell  him  mobile  anti-aircraft  mis- 
siles—a sale  that  could  destabilize  his  rela- 
tionship with  Israel. 

Hussein's  shopping  list,  and  Weinberger's 
wlUlngness  to  discuss  It,  ignited  Begin's 
wrath  and  resulted  in  a  nearly  unanimous 
resolution  by  the  Israeli  parliament.  The 
resolution  doesn't  tell  Ronald  Reagan  how 


to  balance  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Israel's 
security  against  the  clamor  of  Arab  states 
for  high-tech  weaponry  which  they  are 
likely  to  use  against  one  another— or  Israel. 
Unlike  th{  underlying  problem,  the  resolu- 
tion is  borrowed  trouble.  It  was  attributable 
to  obscure  musings  aboard  Weinberger's 
plane  about  a  "redirection"  of  U.S.  Middle 
Eastern  policy. 

The  Israelis  are  also  aware  Weinberger 
successfully  advocated  Reagan's  decision  to 
sell  AW  ACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  Is 
another  decision  that  threatens  Israel's  air 
supremacy,  its  lifeline.  It  is  Weinberger's 
policy  to  pacify  the  "moderate"  Arab  re- 
gimes with  the  sale  of  advanced  weaponry, 
although  all  of  them  (with  the  exception  of 
Egypt)  remain  immoderately  hostile  to  Isra- 
el's existence.  Hence  Caspar  Weinberger 
would  be  a  questionable  emissary,  even  if 
the  arms-aale  policy  were  well  considered. 

Menachem  Begin  has  other  problems  as 
well.  He  is  under  harsh  pressure  at  home  to 
unleash  the  Israeli  army  against  PLO  con- 
centrations In  southern  Lebanon,  now  heav- 
ily resupplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  viola- 
tion of  understandings  negotiated  last 
summer  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Philip  Habib. 
Were  it  not  for  Begin's  scruples  about  noti- 
fying the  United  States  beforehand,  the  Is- 
raeli strike  would  probably  have  occurred  a 
month  ago.  and  it  remains  a  lively  possibili- 
ty. 

Imagire,  then,  the  effect  of  Weinberger's 
unguarded  talk  on  an  Israeli  prime  minister 
who  is  holding  his  generals  on  a  frayed 
leash  and  contemplating  the  painful  April 
25  deadline  for  restoring  the  last  segment  of 
the  occupied  Sinai  to  Egypt. 

Reagan  presumably  tolerates  Weinberg- 
er's frequent  personal  Improvisations  in 
policy  (not  only  about  arms  sales  to  the 
Arabs  but  his  recent  dissent  over  the  Polish 
loan  issue)  because  he's  an  old  friend  and 
confidant.  But  Weinberger's  roving  commis- 
sion is  a  costly  indulgence. 

When  the  latest  episode  demanded  some 
hasty  flref ighting  by  the  president,  we  were 
told  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  misunder- 
standing fostered  by  "press  reports"  and 
"exaggerated  commentary."  Haig,  in  a 
smirking  television  interview,  called  the 
problem  a  ""not-too-unusual  firestorm  in 
Washington  press  circles,"  perhaps  the  fail- 
ure of  a  reporter  to  hear  correctly  "a  caveat- 
ed  statement." 

If  there  was  some  misinterpretation, 
which  is  possible,  it  is  hardly  the  root  of  the 
problem.  What  actually  needs  to  be  "caveat- 
ed,"  In  Haig-speak,  is  Weinberger's  preoccu- 
pation with  the  military  side  of  foreign 
policy  and  his  unwillingness  to  subdue  per- 
sonal differences  with  the  secretary  of  state, 
even  when  Haig's  view  is  official  U.S.  policy. 

If  the  confusion  is  prolonged,  the  Reagan 
administration  will  find  Itself  with  a  foreign 
policy  problem  that  can't  be  handled  by 
soothing  letters  to  foreign  leaders  or  blamed 
on  bad  reporting. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23, 1982] 

Haig  vs.  Weinberger  .  .  . 

(By  PhUlp  Oeyelln) 

Whenever  gossip  in  this  town  turns  to 

speculation   on   the   possible   departure   of 

Secretary  of  State  Al  Haig,  the  candidate 

most  frequently  mentioned  as  his  successor 

is  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger. 

It  figures,  given  Weinberger's  background 

and  old-shoe  palshlp  with  the  president.  But 

why  bother,  I  say. 

Leave  the  Job  vacant:  you  could  save  a  lot 
of  money  in  travel  expenses  and  lose  noth- 
ing. At  least  half  of  the  time.  Cap  Weinberg- 


er acts  and  talks  as  if  he  thinks  he  holds 
both  jobs  right  now. 

Not  funny?  You're  right.  It  is  a  deadly  se- 
rious business  when  the  two  principal  fig- 
ures in  the  area  of  national  security  are  fun- 
damentally at  odds  on  important  aspects  of 
strategy  and  policy.  But  it  is  usually  man- 
ageable—and also  traditional.  Haig  had  that 
last  part  Just  right  the  other  day  when  he 
conceded  there  are  ""clearly  differences"'  be- 
tween him  and  Weinberger,  but  added: 

"What's  new  about  that?  Each  depart- 
ment comes  at  these  problems  from  their 
differing  perspectives.  That's  Inevitable.  It 
has  always  been  so." 

What  has  not  "always  been  so,"  however. 
Is  the  extent  to  which  inherently  differing 
departmental  perspectives  have  been  al- 
lowed to  crystallize  into  unresolved  policy 
conflicts.  What  is  not  "inevitable"  is  that 
these  conflicts  be  given  public  expression  in 
a  way  that  baffles  (or  needlessly  provokes) 
allies  and/or  adversaries  and  confounds  the 
forceful  conduct  of  national  security  affairs. 

In  short,  what's  new  about  the  all-too- 
clear  differences  In  approach  between  Haig 
and  Weinberger  on  the  Polish  crisis,  for  one 
example,  or  Central  America,  for  another,  is 
the  permissiveness  of  top  management.  The 
Inescapable  Implication  is  that  Ronald 
Reagan  believes  this  public  armwrestling 
for  Influence  and  preeminence  is  either  (a) 
of  no  consequence  or  (b)  unmanageable. 

A  third  possibility,  of  course,  is  that 
Reagan  believes  that.  In  a  town  that  dotes 
on  disorder  and  abhors  harmony,  a  lot  of 
the  policy  conflict  is  the  work  of— you 
guessed  it— the  press.  That's  about  half 
true:  it  appears  in  the  press.  But  it  gets 
there  courtesy  of  public  as  well  as  private 
statements  by  the  principals  themselves,  or 
the  calculated  contributions  of  anonymous 
subordinates. 

And  It  gets  there,  in  part,  out  of  the  natu- 
ral competitive  instincts  of  bureaucrats  with 
conflicting  interests.  At  the  Pentagon,  the 
emphasis  Is  on  securing  base  rights,  deploy- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  striking  up  military  al- 
liances—and never  mind  the  sensitivities  of 
the  host  nations,  or  governments,  or  the 
local  or  regional  political  repercussions, 
which  are  precisely  the  things  the  State  De- 
partment does  have  to  worry  about. 

The  responeibilities  and  interests  of  the 
military  and  the  diplomats,  what's  more,  are 
Inextricably  interwined.  The  neutron  bomb 
is  a  weapon;  its  deployment  in  Europe  is  a 
political  issue.  Trade  sanctions  are  an  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  tool;  but  as  they  may 
Involve  technology  of  military  value,  they 
concern  defense  planners. 

The  question  is  whether  these  overlaps 
ought  to  be  sorted  out  in  private  or  argued 
out  in  public.  The  Impulse  to  the  latter 
course  is  accentuated  in  a  number  of  cur- 
rent cases  by  an  exceptionally  heavy  con- 
centration of  hard-nosed  anti-communist 
zealots  in  key  civilian  slots  in  Defense,  re- 
flecting Weinberger's  own  hard  line. 

The  resulting  competition  with  State's 
more  cautiouj  careerists  has  the  effect  of  in- 
citing brisker  competition— and  more  open 
conflict. 

Personalities  add  further  Incitement.  De- 
nials to  the  contrary,  Haig  and  Weinberger 
are.  well,  not  exactly  collegial.  Haig's  preoc- 
cupation with  "turf"  Is  legendary.  It  is 
heightened  by  Weinberger's  long,  almost 
alter-ego  connection  with  the  president.  He 
feels  free  to  bold  forth  on  foreign  policy  at 
a  length  and  with  a  specificity  that  few  old- 
timers  can  recall  any  predecessor  having 
done  because  he  is  confident  he  knows  his 


boss's  mind.  For  his  part.  Haig  carrnot  be  so 
sure. 

But  Haig  is  supposed  to  be  The  Man  for 
foreign  policy.  And  so  we  see  them  both 
racing  around  the  world,  sometimes  simulta- 
neously. That  was  the  case  a  week  or  so  ago 
when  Weinberger  was  trying  to  strike  up 
tighter  ties  with  Saudi  Arabia  while  Haig 
was  working  up  a  new  defense  arrangement 
with  Morocco. 

Meantime  the  catalogue  of  identifiable 
conflict  grows:  Weinberger's  harder  line  on 
Poland;  Haig's  tougher  stance  on  Central 
America;  the  distinctively  different  empha- 
sis in  the  approach  of  the  two  men  to  the 
Middle  East— Issues  on  which  you  would 
want  a  settled  policy. 

Maybe  it  Is.  in  this  Instance,  unmanage- 
able, even  with  the  installation  of  a  new  Na- 
tional Security  Council  arrangement  that  at 
least  bears  some  resemblance  to  arrange- 
ments that  have  worked  before.  But  you 
cannot  come  away  from  talks  with  con- 
cerned foreigners  with  the  belief  that  the 
damage  done  to  orderly  and  effective  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  is  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  suldressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

amendment  no.  458 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  458  and  ask  for 
its  immecUate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston) proposes  amendment  numbered  458. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment  add 
the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  section  of  this  bill, 
and  notwithstanding  the  second  of  the  para- 
graphs relating  to  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriation  Act, 
1973  (86  Stat.  1115),  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  for  such  salaries 
and  expenses  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
described  in  such  paragraph  untU,  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  amendment  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  amendment  No.  458. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  FYesident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU 
the  Senator  withhold  that  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wUl. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-42.  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group:  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCLURE).  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrzws),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Muhkow- 
SKi),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattikgly).  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  resimied  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    (Mr.    Thurmond),    and    the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  36  Leg.] 
YEAS-83 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (8.  951). 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  McCLURE,  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  foUowing  Senators  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 

[Quorum  No.  13  Leg.] 

Byrd.  Robert  C.   Johnston  Stevens 

D'Amato  Long  Weicker 

Dixon  McClure 


Abdnor 

Pord 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

MlUheU 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Murfcowskl 

Biden 

Hatch 

NIckles 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Boechwitz 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Percy 

BurdlcJc 

Helms 

Preaaler 

Byrd, 

HoUinxs 

Pryor 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

C^annon 

Jackaon 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jepeen 

Rudman 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Saaser 

Oanston 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

D'Amato 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConclni 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Ijong 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mathias 

Symms 

Oomenici 

Matsunaga 

"Fsongas 

Durenberger 

Matttngly 

Wallop 

E^leton 

McClure 
NAYS-8 

Zorinsky 

Denton 

Hayakawa 

Warner 

Oam 

Proxmlre 

Welcker 

Goldwater 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Baker 

Exon 

Thurmond 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Tower 

East 

Kassebaum 

Williams 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  soon  be  some  votes  again  today, 
and  I  announce  that  the  leadership 
position  is  that  we  will  not  recognize 
requests  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
votes  that  we  consider  to  be  dilatory  in 
the  postcloture  process.  I  ask  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  deny  requests  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  from  now  on. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  yield  for  a 
question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeii^g  to  the  motion 
to  table^^         

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wonder  if  the 
Chair  will  please  withhold. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  that  we  clarify 
this  request  for  the  Senator  from  Con- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wish  to  make  the 
point  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
that  the  motion  that  has  been  put 
before  the  Senate  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  Therefore,  I  am 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  not  on 
my  motion  but  on  his  motion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  still  the  position 
of  the  leadership  that  we  do  not  want 
the  yeas  and  nays.  We  want  to  finish 
this  bill.  We  ask  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senate. 

Has  the  motion  to  table  been  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  table  has  been  made. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
(putting  the  question). 

The  Chair  declares  that  the  issue  is 
in  doubt  and  asks  for  a  division.  Sena- 
tors in  favor  of  the  motion  will  rise 
and  stand  until  coimted.  Those  op- 
posed will  rise  and  stand  until  count- 
ed. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  on  the  division  of  the  vote  has 
not  announced  the  count. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  not  announced  the  count. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  not  announce  the  vote. 

The  motion  to  table  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Cham- 
ber and  answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  14  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Hart 

Pressler 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Baucus 

Jackson 

Sar  banes 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Long 

Symms 

D'Amato 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Dole 

Mattingly 

Welcker  " 

East 

McClure 

Oam 

Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

NlcUes 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 


Biden 
Boren 
Eut 


Abdnor 

Denton 

Huddleston 

Andrews 

Dixon 

Humphrey 

Armstrong 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Baucus 

Dole 

Jepsen 

Bentsen 

Domenld 

Johnston 

Boschwitz 

Durenberger 

Kaasebaum 

Bradley 

Eacleton 

'   Kaaten 

Bumpers 

Exon 

Kennedy 

Burdlck 

Ford 

Laxalt 

Byrd. 

Gam 

Leahy 

Harry  P.. . 

It.      Glenn 

Levin 

Byrd.  Rober 

t  C.    Gorton 

Long 

Cannon 

Orassley 

Lugar 

Chafee 

Hart 

Mathlas 

ChUes 

Hatch 

Matsunaga 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

Mattingly 

Cranston 

Hawkins 

McClure 

D'Amato 

Henin 

Melcher 

Danforth 

Helms 

Metzenbaum 

DeConclnl 

Hollings 

Mitchell 

Randolph  Stafford 

RIegle  Stennis 

Roth  Stevens 

Rudman  Symms 

Sarbanes  Tower 

Sasser  Tsongas 

Schmltt  Wallop 

Simpson  Zorlnsky 
Specter 

NAYS— 9 

Goldwater  Quayle 

Hayakawa  Warner 

Proxmire  Welcker 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  i£  not  present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  instruct 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request  the 
attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  instruct 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request  the 
attendance  of  absent  Senators.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  37  Leg.] 
YEAS— 85 


Baker 
Cochran 


Heinz 
Inouye 


Thurmond 
WUUams 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quonun  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  452. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order.  It  is  dilato- 
ry. 

AKKNDMKin  NO.  44S 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  445. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  445. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment  add 
the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  section  of  this  bill, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3617  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  484), 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to— 

set  aside  25  per  centum  of  the  net  amount 
realized  from  the  forfeiture  of  seized  assets 
and  credit  such  amounts  to  the  current  ap- 
propriation account  for  the  purpose,  only, 
of  an  award  of  compensation  to  informers  in 
respect  to  such  forfeitures  and  such  awards 
shall  not  exceed  the  level  of  compensation 
prescribed  by  section  1619  of  title  19,  United 
Sutes  Code: 

the  amounts  credited  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30, 1984. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  not  recognized.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  made  a  motion  to  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 

(Quonun  No.  15  Leg.] 


Boren 

Heinz 

Qiiayle 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Specter 

Dodd 

Mattingly 

Stevens 

Oam 

McClure 

Welcker 

Gorton 

Melcher 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 
(Quorum  No.  15  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Durenberger 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

East 

Pryor 

Blden 

Glenn 

Randolph 

Boschwitz 

Granley 

Roth 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Stennis 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Symms 

Cohen 

Hollings 

Tsongas 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Warner 

DeConclnl 

Jackson 

Zorlnsky 

Dixon 

Long 

The 

PRESIDING 

OFFICER. 

quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (putting  the  question). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  in  doubt.  The  Chair  calls  for  a 
division. 

Senators  In  favor  of  the  motion  will 
rise  and  stand  until  counted.  (After  a 
pause.)  Those  opposed  will  rise  and 
stand  until  coimted. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  establish  the  quorum  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  right  to 
demand  prior  to  action  on  our  motions 
to  table  these  tunendments  through 
the  process  of  the  normal  quonmi  call. 
We  do  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  if  we  are  forced  to 
have  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  instructed 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  we  require  the  attendance  of 
100  Senators;  whereas,  if  Senators  will 
respond  to  the  quorum  call  on  either 
two  or  three  bells,  it  takes  only  51  to 
do  that,  and  there  will  be  less  disturb- 
ance of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  if 
they  will  respond  to  the  quonun  caU. 

We  urge  Senators  to  respond  to  the 
quorum  call  when  it  is  made  on  two 
bells,  but  we  will  let  it  go  to  three  If 
necessary.  This  process  will  be  speeded 
up. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  this  Is  an  alternative 
to  keeping  51  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  the  floor.  If  and  when  the  Senate 
really  makes  up  its  mind  to  terminate 


this  postcloture  procedure,  51  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  must  be  present  on 
the  floor  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time.  We  could  actually  end  this  post- 
cloture procedure  in  a  matter  of  3  to  4 
hours,  in  my  opinion,  if  51  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  stay  here  on  the 
floor  so  that  the  Chair  could  recognize 
the  continued  existence  of  a  quorvim, 
without  the  process  of  establishing  a 
quorum  prior  to  acting  upon  each 
motion  to  table. 

We  will  continue  to  oppose  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any 
motion  other  than  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators,  if 
that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  constitutional  requirement  of  the 
quorum  call. 

AMKRDMXNT  NO.  446 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
call  up  amendment  No.  446. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  446. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  that  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Cham- 
ber and  answered  to  their  names: 
[Quonmi  No.  16  Leg.] 


Boren 

Gorton 

Symms 

BosehwIU 

Hawkins 

Warner 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Welcker 

Dixon 

Quayle 

Zorlnsky 

East 

Roth 

Glenn 

Stevens 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   re- 
simied  the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  16  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Baker 

Pord 

McClure 

Baucus 

Oam 

Melcher 

BenUen 

Ooldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Granley 

MltcheU 

Bradley 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Murkowski 

Burdlck 

Hayakawa 

Nickles 

Bynl. 

HefUn 

Nunn 

Harry  P. 

Jr. 

Heinz 

PeU 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Helms 

Percy 

Cannon 

HoUlnsa 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Chile* 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Cohen 

Jackaon 

RIegle 

Cranaton 

KaaMbaum 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

KaMen 

Sarbanes 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Suwr 

Denton 

Leahy 

Schmltt 

Dodd 

Levin 

Simpson 

Dole 

Long 

Specter 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Tiongas 

Eacleton 

WaUop 

The 

PRESIDING 

OFFICER. 

quonun  is  present. 

The  issue  is  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  to  table  amendment 
No.  446. 

The  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  lay  on  the  table  amendment 
No.  446  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS  and  Mr.  WEICKER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

AMENDKENT  NO.  449 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  cal\ 
up  amendment  No.  449. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendnent  numbered  No.  449. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
imderstanding  is  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut 
wishes  to  speak  on  a  matter  now  for  a 
period  of  20  or  25  minutes,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  his  time.  It  is  the  leader- 
ship decision  to  withhold  a  motion  to 
table  this  amendment  until  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  had  a 
chance  to  speak  on  it. 

We  have  disposed  of  four  or  five 
amendments  this  morning,  and  in  fair- 
ness to  -the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
he  should  have  some  time  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alaslu 
for  allowing  me  to  get  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  before  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Before  I  do  that,  how  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  1  hour 
and  43  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  ask  the  Par- 
liamentarian to  recalculate  that. 
When  I  last  checked  at  the  well  last 
evening  it  was  considerably  over  2 
hours,  and  I  have  not  gone  ahead  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  go  ahead  and 
make  any  remarks  except  in  the 
nature  of  motions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  will  recalculate  those 
figures. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  the  Parliamentar- 
ian aware  of  the  fact,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  2  hours  in  addition  to  my  1 
hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  is  aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  now  like  to 
review  what  it  is  that  has  occurred, 
what  we  have  before  us  here  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  this  to  my  col- 
leagues: This  has  not  been  one  of  the 
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easier  tasks  that  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  be  a  part  of  during  my  12 
years  In  the  Senate. 

Since  its  inception  on  June  16,  1981. 
this  matter  has  been  clouded  over  by 
political,  philosophical,  and  emotional 
argimient.  The  fact  is  that  nothing 
has  changed.  This  legislation  still 
poses  the  most  dangerous  constitution- 
al threat  ever  posed  during  my  life- 
time. It  threatens  to  demolish  the  con- 
cepts of  checks  and  balances  and  three 
separate  but  equal  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment and  politicize  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government,  giving  the  leg- 
islative branch  a  veto  power  over  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

First,  let  me  say  that  with  all  the 
pressing  matters  before  the  Nation  I 
consider  it  a  travesty  that  we  are  en- 
gaging in  this  unconstitutional  exer- 
cise for  what  seem  to  me  to  be  solely 
political  purposes. 

We  may  pose  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tion. Is  this  of  any  particular  assist- 
ance to  me  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, insofar  as  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut supporting  the  concept  of  busing? 
The  answer  is  no.  I  do  not  think  the 
consensus  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
is  any  different  from  the  public  opin- 
ion samplings  that  seem  to  show  that 
many  people  are  against  this  particu- 
lar remedy.  So  there  is  no  particular 
advantage  to  be  had  in  taking  this  po- 
sition. 

But  this  cannot  always  be  a  game  of 
politics  on  the  Senate  floor.  And  cer- 
tainly the  one  matter  that  transcends 
politics  has  to  be  the  Constitution  and 
its  preservation  and,  if  need  be,  its  de- 
fense in  terms  of  the  type  of  attack 
that  is  represented  by  S.  951. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
a  policy  change  by  means  of  legisla- 
tion. So  it  is  not  a  matter  that  my  phi- 
losophy, whatever  that  might  be,  is  on 
the  losing  side  in  this  country  at  this 
time. 

The  best  way  to  illustrate  the  point 
that  I  am  making  is  that  President 
Reagan  should  be  on  the  floor  right 
here  arguing  with  me  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  powers  of  his  office.  He  can 
change  the  policies  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department  insofar 
as  busing  is  concerned.  He  can  do  that 
without  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  might  all  disagree  and  we 
could  take  up  some  time  during  morn- 
ing business  to  express  our  disagree- 
ment. But  to  stand  idly  by  while  the 
powers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  are  seriously  eroded  is,  to 
me,  unconscionable. 

He  has  every  right  to  tell  his  Attor- 
ney General  not  to  seek  busing  orders. 
He  has  every  right— although  I  would 
be  highly  critical  of  such  a  posture- 
not  to  get  into  the  matter  of  discrimi- 
nation within  any  particular  school 
system  in  this  country.  These  are  all 
his  prerogatives. 

But  the  powers  of  his  office  do  not 
belong  to  him.  They  belong  to  the 


people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  enuniciated  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  said  this  matter  conunenced  on 
June  16|  1981:  actually,  it  conmienced 
earlier  than  that.  The  first  time  this 
amendment  was  before  this  body  was 
during  the  lameduck  session  of  the 
last  Congress.  The  body  had  passed  an 
amendment  very  similar  to  the  Helms 
amendment,  not  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment, but  the  Helms  amendment.  And 
before  that  legislation  got  off  the 
floor.  President  Carter  sent  back  a 
letter  to  then  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce, Senator  Fritz  Hol- 
LiNGS.  I  would  like  to  read  from  that 
letter  now.  In  case  anybody  thinks  this 
is  some  off-the-wall  idea  of  mine  in  the 
sense  of  constitutional  interpretation, 
let  us  see  what  the  man  who  had  been 
defeated  by  Ronald  Reagan  said  in 
that  letter. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  decided  that  I 
will  veto  H.R.  7584,  the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce  Appropriations  Act  of  1980.  A  provi- 
sion in  this  Act,  the  Helms-Collins  amend- 
ment, would  impose  an  unprecedented  pro- 
hibition on  the  ability  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Attorney  General 
to  use  the  Federal  courts  to  ensure  that  our 
Constitution  and  laws  are  faithfully  execut- 
ed. 

Throughout  my  Administration.  I  have 
been  committed  to  the  enhancement  and 
strong  enforcement  of  our  civil  rights  laws. 
Such  laws  are  the  backbone  of  our  commit- 
ment to  equal  Justice.  I  caiuiot  allow  a  law 
to  be  enacted  which  so  impairs  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  enforce  our  Constitution 
and  civil  rights  acts. 

I  have  often  stated  my  belief  that  busing 
should  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort  in  school 
desegregation  cases.  But  busing  is  not  the 
real  issue  here.  The  real  issue  is  whether  it 
is  proper  for  the  Congress  to  prevent  the 
President  from  carrying  out  his  constitu- 
tional reeponsibility  to  enforce  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  precedent  that  would  be  established 
if  this  legislation  became  law  is  dangerous. 
It  would  effectively  allow  the  Congress  to 
tell  a  President  that  there  are  certain  con- 
stitutional remedies  that  he  cannot  ask  the 
courts  to  apply.  If  a  President  can  be  barred 
from  going  to  the  courts  on  this  issue,  a 
future  Congress  could  by  the  same  reason- 
ing prevent  a  President  from  asking  the 
courts  to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of 
other  matters  upwn  which  the  President  and 
the  Congress  disagree. 

For  any  President  to  accept  this  precedent 
would  permit  a  serious  encroachment  on  the 
powers  of  this  office.  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  my  successors— 

And  I  might  parenthetically  inter- 
ject here,  since  he  had  already  been 
chosen.  Ronald  Reagan— 
and  to  the  American  people  not  to  permit 
that  encroachment  to  take  place.  I  intend  to 
discharge  that  responsibility  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ensure 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  my  opposition 
to  the  objectionable  provision  in  the  State- 
Justice-Commerce  Appropriations  Act.  My 
opposition  also  applies  to  the  inclusion  of 
such  a  provision  in  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion. 


I  would  of  course  prefer  to  avoid  a  veto  of 
the  Resolution.  I  recognize  the  difficulties 
such  a  veto  could  impose  on  critically  impor- 
tant operations  of  the  government  and  on 
the  Congressional  schedule.  But  I  would  be 
shirking  my  constitutional  responsibilities  if 
I  allowed  this  unprecedented  and  unwar- 
ranted encroachment  on  Executive  author- 
ity and  responsibility  to  prevail. 
Sincerely. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  regardless  of 
what  the  political  implications  are  to 
me  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  I 
would  shirk  my  responsibilities  unless 
I  fought  this  measure  tooth  and  nail 
for  the  very  reasons  stated  in  the 
Carter  letter.  Now  we  have  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  what  was  attempted 
in  regard  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  now  also  would  be  done 
to  the  judicial  branch  of  Government. 
And  that  probably  should  strike  the 
greatest  fear  in  the  hearts  of  those  on 
this  floor  and  among  the  American 
populace  as  a  whole. 

Today  the  issue  is  discrimination  in 
our  schools,  busing  and  minorities. 
But,  if  you  allow  this  precedent  to  be 
established,  then  tomorrow  it  might 
be  businessmen  who  are  politically  un- 
popular, and  therefore  cannot  have 
their  rights  protected  by  the  courts. 
The  next  year  it  might  be  the  retarded 
and  the  disabled  who  might  be  unpop- 
ular and  caimot  have  their  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  courts,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  There  is  no  end  to  the  mis- 
chief that  Is  being  created  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

And,  yes.  even  my  friends  in  the 
media,  many  of  whom  have  been  criti- 
cal, either  in  editorial  cartoons  or  in 
editorial  writings,  of  my  position  on 
this  matter,  should  be  concerned.  For 
who  is  to  say  that  they  might  not  be 
unpopular  and  therefore  have  the  U.S. 
Senate  tell  the  courts  how  their  rights 
under  the  first  amendment  can  be  en- 
forced and  what  remedies  are  available 
to  the  press  and  what  remedies  are 
not. 

It  gets  increasingly  difficult,  in  a  day 
and  age  which  demands  instant  knowl- 
edge and  instant  satisfaction,  instant 
results  and  instant  recognition,  to 
value  the  long-term  results,  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  our  actions.  But 
this  has  to  be  recognized. 

The  policies  of  the  Nation  and  the 
laws  of  the  Nation  outside  the  Consti- 
tution can  change  and  no  great 
damage  ever  will  be  done  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  wheth- 
er the  constitutional  process  is  run  by 
conservatives  or  liberals,  whether  it  is 
run  by  Democrats  or  Republicans,  one 
thing  can  never  change,  and  that  is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  bedrock;  it  is  the  touch- 
stone. It  remains  immutable,  unchang- 
ing, regardless  of  the  tempers  of  any 
time. 

You  have  seen  right  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  today  in  miniature  what 
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happens  when  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  tampered  with. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  which  will 
take  place  this  year,  they  will  not  hear 
me  filibustering  any  issues  outside  the 
Constitution  of  the  United'  States.  I 
can  accept  the  results  on  nonconstitu- 
tional  issues  with  grace,  if  not  with  en- 
thusiasm. But  what  has  been  done  in 
relation  to  this  legislation  will  be  re- 
peated on  the  voluntary  school  prayer 
issue  and  possibly  on  the  abortion 
issue.  Wherever  anybody  tries  to  take 
that  document  and  the  statement  of 
ideals  and  principles  which  have  made 
this  Nation  great  and  twist  them  to  a 
philosophical  or  a  partisan  purpose, 
they  should  be  fought,  with  every 
power  and  every  rule  at  our  command. 
That  is  why  we  are  a  U.S.  Senate,  in- 
cidentally. We  are  meant  to  survive 
the  winds  of  change,  the  partisanship, 
the  philosophy,  the  temper,  and  the 
emotion.  Otherwise,  why  not  have  all 
of  us  elected  every  2  years  and  swing 
with  whatever  tides  happen  to  run  in 
America  at  that  time? 

God  knows  I,  like  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues, am  tired  of  this  exercise,  but 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people 
throughout  our  history  who  died  for 
this  document,  never  mind  got  tired 
for  it,  never  mind  had  to  give  up  a 
speaking  engagement  for  it  or  miss  a 
fund  raiser,  or  whatever.  That  is  what 
drives  me  like  nothing  else  can  on  this 
floor.  If  the  game  gets  a  little  tough, 
and  it  has  in  the  last  24  to  48  hours, 
that  is  what  you  have  to  deal  with. 
Sometimes  a  smile  and  a  thank  you 
just  does  not  work,  especially  when 
the  other  person  has  all  the  votes. 

Certainly,  for  my  part,  I  mean  no  of- 
fense to  any  individual  on  this  floor 
personally. 

So,  first  let  me  clearly  reiterate  my 
position  in  terms  of  the  basic  issue.  It 
is  both  the  basic  issue  and  the  only 
issue.  Busing  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
this  piece  of  legislation  is  totally  ancil- 
lary, it  is  secondary,  it  is  tertiary.  You 
could  just  as  well  substitute  another 
class  of  our  citizens  and  another  cause 
and  another  violation  of  the  law,  and 
the  issue  would  remain.  You  caimot 
have  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment state  in  this  way  what  the  rights 
of  Americans  are  under  the  Constitu- 
tion unless  you  want  to  change  the 
Constitution,  and  that  is  a  very  precise 
and  tedious  procedure.  That  is  why  it 
is  not  being  used. 

Those  who  advocate  this  policy  and 
this  philosophy  cannot  get  two-thirds 
of  the  Congress  and  cannot  get  three- 
quarters  of  the  States  because  by  the 
time  they  do  they  wlU  be  out  of  office. 
That  Is,  pure  and  simple,  the  matter  of 
reality  before  us.  This  maneuver  has 
to  be  done  and  done  quickly  or  it  will 
never  be  done. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
I  am  here.  I  will  be  on  the  short  end  of 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  but  I 


will  not  lose  this  issue.  It  may  be  lost 
here  but  it  will  be  taken  up  by  men  of 
courage,  whether  they  be  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  in  the  courts  of 
this  land,  including  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Yes;  I  am  sorry  that  the  courts  are 
legislating  in  the  sense  of  providing  a 
remedy  for  a  known  ill  of  this  Nation. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  we  had 
done  it  right  here.  But  we  did  not.  So 
there  was  really  only  one  alternative: 
Either  to  go  ahead  and  let  our  rights 
imder  the  Constitution  disappear  into 
nothingness,  or  to  have  someone  stand 
up  in  some  part  of  the  constitutional 
process  and  insist  that  the  Constitu- 
tion be  observed. 

That  the  courts  did.  That  they  did  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 

Those  outside  this  body  may  look  on 
and  say,  "God,  I  wish  they  would  ex- 
press themselves  with  the  same  fervor 
when  confronted  with  the  opportuni- 
ties to  remedy  the  discrimination  that 
was  taking  place."  We  did  not.  The 
courts  did.  And  now,  ashamed  of  our 
own  lack  of  courage,  maybe  we  want 
to  create  once  again  the  original,  infe- 
rior status  of  so  many  of  our  citizens 
of  this  Nation. 

Has  anybody  heard  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  a  U.S.  Senator  stand  up  and  say 
what  it  is  the  U.S.  Senate  is  going  to 
do  in  the  absence  of  the  court  being 
able  to  remedy  the  wrong?  Has  any- 
body heard  that?  All  that  has  been 
said  here  is  that  the  courts  cannot  act. 
Not  one  person  has  stood  up  and  said, 
"The  courts  cannot  act  on  the  consti- 
tutional level,  but  we  will."  And  the 
reason  why  you  have  not  heard  it  is 
that,  again,  anything  we  say  along  the 
lines  of  remedying  the  wrong  is  going 
to  be  politically  unpopular.  That  is 
why  you  have  not  heard  it. 

If  you  do  not  like  busing,  if  you  do 
not  want  the  courts  to  act,  fiiie,  but 
what  are  the  alternatives?  Let  us  take 
one,  for  example:  To  build  school  sys- 
tems with  steel  and  mortar,  education- 
al programs,  and  teachers  and  person- 
nel? That  costs  money.  Has  anybody 
stood  up  and  said,  "This  is  what  we 
will  do  to  create  superior  education  for 
all  Americans,  it  will  cost  money,  but 
we  will  tax  for  it  because  it  is  worth 
it"?  No,  because  taxing  is  unpopular. 
Far  better  to  levy  the  tax  on  the  Con- 
stitution-it caimot  speak  for  itself. 
But,  oh,  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be  far 
greater  than  anything  in  paper  or 
silver. 

It  takes  courage  to  live  up  to  this 
document.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
Senate;  I  am  talking  about  all  of  us  as 
Americans.  The  words  have  not 
changed  in  the  Constitution;  they  are 
the  same  as  always.  I  will  tell  you 
what  has  changed— no  question  about 
it.  We  have  become  far  more  afflu- 
ent—many, many  more  of  us,  every 
year. 


Again,  the  question  has  to  be  asked, 
why?  I  think  the  answer  is  clear  Be- 
cause of  the  words  and  principles 
enunciated  in  that  document.  If  that 
were  not  the  case,  the  United  States 
would  still  consist  of  only  20  Virginia 
planters  and  nobody  else  would  have 
education  or  a  job  or  housing  or  food 
or  anything. 

Equality— that  is  key.  As  each  one 
attains  it,  fewer  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
to  see  that  person  behind  him  also  at- 
tains it. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  what 
else  it  is  that  I  can  say  that  makes  this 
point  come  home.  When  I  started  this 
debate  in  June,  I  realized  it  was  almost 
like  giving  a  lesson  in  constitutional 
law  to  my  constituency,  if  not,  in  some 
small  part,  to  the  coimtry.  So,  every 
time  I  would  walk  down  the  street, 
people  would  say,  "Why  do  you  like 
busing?" 

I  would  say,  "Busing  is  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  the  Constitution,  separa- 
tion of  powers,  separate  but  equal,  the 
independence  of  the  courts,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government." 

But,  boy,  it  sure  does  not  come 
through  that  way.  I  can  live  with  that. 
And  I  have  lived  with  it.  But  I  cannot 
complain  anymore,  for  whatever  crit- 
ics I  have  had  editorially,  I  know  that 
nothing  I  have  ever  done  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  been 
more  fairly  reported.  Time  and  time 
again,  it  has  been  fairly  reported. 

So  if  there  is  any  confusion  there, 
maybe  the  fault  is  mine  and  the  rheto- 
ric that  I  have  chosen,  or  maybe  it  is 
that  people  really  do  not  want  to 
listen.  Maybe  it  is  that  they  find  this 
an  excuse  to  permit  the  darker  side  of 
their  emotions  to  show  through  once 
again,  when  I  thought  all  of  that  had 
been  laid  to  rest  over  20  years  ago. 

The  issue  is  clearcut,  Mr.  President. 
The  issue  is  ^  e  Constitution  and  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
rights  of  every  American  citizen. 

Does  anybody  honestly  think  that, 
in  the  final  analysis,  it  was  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  gave  to  you 
your  rights?  If  you  are  retarded  or  dis- 
abled, do  you  honestly  think  it  was  the 
Senate  that  was  the  first  to  act?  If  you 
are  elderly,  do  you  think  it  was  the 
Senate  or  the  House  that  was  the  first 
to  act?  If  you  are  a  laboring  man  or  a 
union  man,  do  you  think  it  was  the 
Senate  or  the  House  that  was  the  first 
to  act? 

It  never  was.  It  was  always  the 
courts  that  had  to  stand  up  and  say 
what  needed  to  be  done.  And  it  will 
always  be  those  courts.  Except  now,  if 
this  passes,  they  won't  be  there  any 
longer.  It  will  all  be  wrapped  up  into 
one  branch  of  Government— right 
here. 

That  is  what  is  at  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  American  public  is  going  to 
get  one  swing  at  the  pitch,  rather  than 
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three.  Maybe  that  makes  it  a  lot 
neater  and  makes  It  a  lot  more  conven- 
ient for  those  of  us  who  are  in  the 
Senate  and  ninnlng  for  office.  But  the 
strikeout  victim  is  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  further 
to  say  on  this  as  the  debate  proceeds 
but  every  hour  to  my  friends  in  the 
media,  every  hour  is  important.  Every 
day  is  important,  every  week  is  impor- 
tant. Because  on  June  16,  1981,  it  was 
reported  that  this  legislation  was  im- 
minent of  passage  within  48  hours.  So, 
for  at  least  a  few  more  months,  the 
rights  whereof  I  speak  are  still  in 
place.  And,  Just  as  importantly,  I  want 
to  send  a  message  that  for  everything 
that  comes  up  in  terms  of  religion  and 
the  nonestablishment  thereof  and  the 
laws  of  this  land  as  they  relate  to  a 
woman's  privacy  in  abortion— all  that 
is  trying  to  be  altered  In  a  legislative 
sense  rather  than  through  the  consti- 
tutional process— is  going  to  take  just 
as  long  as  this  did. 

I  would  prefer,  Mr.  President,  the 
coraBtltutional  route  for  all  these  mat- 
ters. Then  we  could  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  rather  than 
the  business  of  the  Constitution.  I 
shall  support  those  measures.  I  think 
it  is  bad  business,  throwing  every  hot 
potato  into  the  Constitution.  But  any- 
body who  wants  to  go  down  that  road 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Let  us 
attend  to  the  real  social  issues— unem- 
ployment, housing,  job  opportunity, 
student  loans,  the  opportunity  for  an 
education,  transportation,  the  interna- 
tional scene.  These  are  the  social 
issues,  as  I  understand  "social."  not  a 
climb  up  some  philosophical  Mt.  Ever- 
est by  a  few  who  hold  the  whole 
Nation  hostage  to  their  own  philoso- 
phy and  their  long-sought-after  ambi- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  efforts  to  undercut  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  judiciary  test 
our  commitment  to  the  most  funda- 
mental American  values  and  our  oath 
to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

Just  as  the  American  people  have  re- 
sponded to  help  save  a  strong  Voting 
Rights  Act,  I  believe  they  will  respond 
to  preserve  a  strong  independent  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  Yet  that  effort  will 
come  in  spite  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Attorney  General  Smith  fuels 
passions  and  plays  on  fears  with  his 
attacks  on  our  Federal  judges.  The  At- 
torney General  knows  better;  he 
knows  that  on  the  Federal  bench 
there  are  hundreds  of  dedicated  men 
and  women,  of  all  political  persuasions 
who  have  no  personal  desire  or  great 
ambition  to  intrude  upon  Government 
agencies  or  local  institutions.  But  they 


are  loyal  to  their  oath  of  office.  When 
constitutionail  rights  have  been  violat- 
ed, those  men  and  women  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful remtdy. 

We  have  a  large  platter  of  court  re- 
striction bills  before  us.  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  highly  charged  and  contro- 
versial matters.  A  disturbing  common 
theme  runs  through  all  of  these  issues. 
In  each  area,  f^saults  are  underway  to 
deny  access  to  the  courts,  or  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  provide 
meaningful  relief  if  they  find  that 
basic  rights  have  been  violated. 

The  lesson  of  American  history  is 
clear.  Social  equity  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  personal  liberty  require  courts 
that  are  free  to  dispense  justice  under 
law.  The  proud  claim  of  equal  Justice 
will  become  an  empty  claim,  and  the 
great  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
will  become  a  shameful  charade  on  the 
day  that  citizens  can  no  longer  look  to 
the  courts  fully  to  protect  their  rights. 
Yet  that  is  what  wUl  happen  under 
many  of  the  proposals  now  before  us. 

The  American  people  recognize  that, 
ultimately,  the  courts  must  remain 
able  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  everyone,  or  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  protect  the  rights  of 
anyone. 

Supporters  of  such  extreme  propos- 
als sometimes  cite  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  carry  out  its  purposes 
by  "awiropriate  legislation."  They 
claim  that  Congress  is  simply  codify- 
ing the  preferred  remedies  to  be  used 
to  enforce  the  Constitution.  The  flaw 
in  that  reasoning  is  obvious.  The  14th 
amendment  speaks  of  Congress  power 
to  enforce— and  not  to  deny— constitu- 
tional rights. 

Clearly,  Congress  has  no  power 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  deny  a 
meaningful  remedy  in  the  name  of 
"selecting  the  best  one."  As  Archibald 
Cox,  distinguished  constitutional 
scholar  and  former  Solicitor  General, 
has  emphasized,  a  constitutional  right 
is  only  as  good  as  the  available 
remedy.  Yet  this  bill  expressly  seeks 
to  cripple  the  power  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  remedy  deliberate  constitu- 
tional violations.  That  Is  the  heart  of 
the  issue. 

This  attempt  raises  profoimd  issues 
which  reach  beyond  the  specific  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Johnston-Helms 
amendment  itself.  It  would  seriously 
erode  the  historic  and  crucial  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Judiciary  as 
the  basic  bulwark  of  the  Constitution. 
It  would  be  a  first  step  toward  drasti- 
cally altering  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  and  the  way  that  the 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment relate  to  one  another.  The  at- 
tempt to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  to  resolve  certain 
types  of  cases  is  a  fundamental  assault 
on  the  Integrity  of  the  judicial  process 
and  the  concept  of  judicial  independ- 


ence. It  would  subvert  two  centuries  of 
constitutional  history.  It  would  open  a 
backdoor  method  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  despite  the  wise  intent 
of  the  Founders  that  amendments  to 
the  Nation's  basic  charter  must  reflect 
the  most  careful  consideration  and 
result  from  a  clear  national  consensus. 

A  separate  serious  problem  with  the 
bill  is  the  so-called  "reopener"  provi- 
sion. We  should  not  be  reopening 
issues  of  constitutional  rights  which 
the  courts  have  adjudicated  and  to 
which  many  communities  have  made 
adjustments.  Yet  the  "reopener"  in 
this  bill  would  reopen  long  healed 
wounds  in  hundreds  of  communities, 
particularly  In  the  South.  Many  of 
those  communities  have  been  working 
and  living  peacefully  under  court-or- 
dered plans  that  may  slightly  exceed 
these  limits. 

In  many  commimities  where  court 
desegregation  orders  have  included 
student  transportation,  the  initial  con- 
troversy has  subsided,  and  the  plan 
has  been  working,  with  widespread  ac- 
ceptance for  a  number  of  years.  Dedi- 
cated educators,  parents,  and  children 
have  made  it  work.  New  pupil  assign- 
ments, attendance  zones,  school  build- 
ing plans— all  aspects  of  the  school 
system  and  related  aspects  of  the  com- 
munity life  have  developed  under  the 
plan. 

The  Johnston  amendment  would 
upset  all  this.  It  would  place  intense 
political  pressures  on  some  community 
elements  to  challenge  the  existing 
plans  and  reopen  old  and  bitter  con- 
troversy. Divisive  passions  and  animos- 
ities would  be  stirred  up  again  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  interracial  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance  is  greater 
than  ever. 

Instead  of  its  avowed  purpose  of  pro- 
moting reason  and  order  in  local  edu- 
cation, the  Johnston  amendment  will 
foment  disorder  and  community  con- 
flict. The  costs  to  this  Nation  in  educa- 
tional disruption  and  community  up- 
heaval would  be  immense. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  offered  by 
Senator  Hixhs  would  restrict  civil 
rights  litigation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Our  sworn  duty  is  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  Constitution.  Yet  the 
courts  have  indicated  that  a  complete 
denial  of  all  channels  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  end  school  segregation  raises 
the  most  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tion. In  recent  years,  the  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  which  prohibits 
HEW  from  requiring  school  districts 
to  utilize  transportation  in  order  to 
end  school  segregation.  The  courts 
upheld  that  law  against  constitutional 
challenge.  However,  the  courts  explic- 
itly relied  upon  the  fact  that  another 
avenue  was  open  for  the  Government 
to  end  school  segregation  in  districts 
receiving  Federal  aid.  The  Department 
of  HEW  could  still  refer  cases  under 


title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

If  the  Helms-Johnston  amendment 
was  adopted  in  its  present  form,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  com- 
pletely prevented  from  seeking  to  end 
segregation  in  systems  receiving  Fed- 
eral aid.  That  would  raise  the  most 
fundamental  constitutional  questions 
about  such  aid  and  would  probably 
result  in  its  being  terminated  under 
private  court  suit. 

Far  more  important  is  the  second 
result  of  this  amendment.  The  Federal 
Government  would  be  stopped  from 
its  efforts  to  enforce  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
effort  is  unwise  and  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. In  fact,  it  would  present 
the  President  with  a  stark  choice.  If 
he  is  to  remain  faithful  to  his  oath  of 
office  to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution."  and  faithfully  to 
"execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,"  he  would  be  obliged  to  veto 
the  measure. 

A  third  difficulty  is  that  it  is  often 
imclear  at  the  Inception  of  a  case  what 
precise  remedy,  if  any.  will  ultimately 
be  Imposed.  Therefore,  neither  the 
Justice  Department  nor  the  Federal 
court  would  know  in  advance  which 
cases  would  fall  under  the  section  607 
prohibition. 

Given  this  process,  the  Department 
would  be  presented  with  an  unresolva- 
ble  dilemma  of  abstaining  from,  or 
withdrawing  from,  cases  to  end  consti- 
tutional violations  even  before  the 
remedy  phase.  The  Department  would 
have  to  have  made  that  decision 
before  it  could  possibly  have  known 
whether  the  case  fell  within  the  in- 
tended scope  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ments. 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  many 
serious  problems  with  this  legislation 
and  many  fundamental  issuer  which 
should  not  be  tagged  on  as  riders  to 
this  authorization  bUl.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  reject  this  measure. 

Beyond  this  particular  bill,  we  will 
undoubtedly  face  similar  efforts  to  en- 
croach upon  the  enforcement  of  civil 
rights. 

As  we  enter  the  1980's  all  Americans 
who  believe  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  rights  face  a  dual  chal- 
lenge. We  must  press  on  with  our  un- 
finished agenda,  through  litigation 
and  legislation,  to  achieve  the  goals  we 
have  set.  But  in  siddition,  we  will  now 
have  to  devote  resources,  time,  and 
energy  to  preserve  the  gains  we  have 
made.  Efforts  are  underway  to  turn 
back  the  clock,  both  in  the  courts  and 
in  the  Congress.  We  must  be  realistic 
and  resolute. 

We  will  stay  the  course.  We  will  not 
be  content  only  with  resistance 
against  retreat.  We  will  fight  to  keep 
the  hard-won  progress  we  have  made— 
and  we  will  also  chart  new  advances. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
want  us  to  keep  the  rudder  true.  I  be- 


lieve Congress  will  keep  the  faith  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  look  to  us  for  hope 
and  for  help. 

OTf  ANIHOUS-CONSENT  ACREEKENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  make  an  annoimcement  and  a 
request  that  I  had  not  thought  possi- 
ble to  make  only  a  few  hours  ago. 

I  announce  first  that  I  believe  we 
have  reached  an  agreement  between 
the  principals  involved  that  would  pro- 
vide for  time  for  final  passage  of  S. 
951  on  next  Tuesday.  I  will  make  that 
request  shortly. 

Before  I  do  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  in  view  of  the  extraordi- 
nary length  of  time  we  have  spent  on 
this  measure  and  the  great  devotion 
and  dedication  on  both  sides.  I  should 
say  just  a  word  about  the  diligence  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  es- 
pecially the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  has  worked  so  tirelessly  to  extend 
his  point  of  view. 

I  have  been  Involved  in  this  debate 
for  some  months  now.  I  have  support- 
ed generally  the  position  asserted  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  have 
supported  their  amendment.  I  have 
supported  cloture,  and  I  have  moved 
in  the  direction  of  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  they  seek,  but  I  do  not 
believe  I  ever  have  had  an  adversary 
who  has  been  as  tough  and  as  effective 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

He  has  handled  himself  extraordi- 
narily well.  He  has  availed  himself  of 
every  reasonable  and  available  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  his  Influence  on  the 
form  of  this  legislation.  He  has  literal- 
ly gone  the  last  mile  to  try  to  prevail. 

The  battle  is  not  over.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  final  result  will  be. 
However,  I  am  not  concerned  with 
that  at  this  point.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to 
express  my  profound  appreciation  to 
all  parties  for  their  willingness  to 
agree  now  that  we  will  have  conclusion 
and  final  passage  of  the  Senate  bill- 
that  is  S.  951— according  to  the  agree- 
ment I  am  about  to  propoimd. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  preliminary 
statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  2:45  p.m.,  S.  951,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorizations  bill,  be 
set  aside. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  2. 
1982,  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  S.  951;  that  at  that  time  there  be  2 
hours  of  debate,  equally  divided,  on 
the  Johnston  amendment  No.  1252: 
that  upon  the  disposition  thereof,  the 
Senate  proceed  without  debate, 
motion,  point  of  order,  or  appeal  to 


the  disposition  of  the  Heflin  amend- 
ment No.  1235. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  amendments  be  the 
only  amendments  in  order. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion thereof,  without  intervening 
debate,  motion,  point  of  order,  or 
appeal,  the  third  reading  occur,  to  be 
followed  immediately  by  final  passage 
of  S.  951.  as  amended;  that  paragraph 
4  of  rule  XII  be  waived. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object— is  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  pending  amendments— that  is. 
amendments  1250  and  449? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
amendments  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Immediately  upon 
the  adoption,  then,  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  will  so  move. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  should  like  once  again  to  take 
my  hat  off  to  my  opponents— Senators 
Helms,  Johnston,  and  others— who 
have  participated  in  this  matter  and 
who  seem  to  be  coming  out  on  the 
wrong  end.  They  have  not  always  done 
so.  I  have  not  always  done  so.  But  it 
has  been  a  good  fight,  and  they  are 
good  opponents. 

My  good  friend  from  Tennessee 
knows,  being  a  sportsman,  as  I  am, 
that  every  now  and  then  the  referee 
gets  the  puck  in  his  teeth;  there  are 
times  a  loose  punch  catches  the  refer- 
ee in  the  boxing  ring;  and  every  now 
and  then  the  baseball  hits  the  umpire 
behind  home  plate  in  the  Adam's 
apple. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  in  the 
course  of  this  fight,  my  eye  was  on  the 
ball,  on  the  issue  that  confronted  the 
Senate;  and  if  one  of  those  occur- 
rences happened  and  I  was  responsible 
for  it,  I  want  him  to  know  that  it  was 
totally  inadvertent  and  unintentional. 
He  is  a  great  friend,  a  fine  majority 
leader.  The  next  time,  I  hope  he  will 
doff  his  referee's  robe  and  come  over 
and  Join  me  on  my  side,  because  then  I 
know  I  will  win.  Aside  from  whatever 
logic  I  have,  whatever  reason  he  has, 
he  has  one  great  advantage— he  has 
the  votes,  and  that  is  what -is  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. There  are  few  Senators  who 
are  more  dedicated  to  their  principles 
and  philosophy  than  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
doubly  grateful  for  his  remarks  and 
appreciative  of  his  friendship  and  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  reserved  his  right  to 
object;  and  unless  some  other  Senator 
wishes  to  inquire  on  the  substance  of 
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the  agreement,  in  order  to  protect 
that  reservation,  I  am  prepared  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  I  should  like  to  congratulate, 
thank,  and  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  his  handling  of  this  whole 
measure.  I  was  in  serious  doubt  that 
we  would  get  to  where  we  are  and  cer- 
tainly in  such  good  grace  and  good 
himior  so  soon. 

It  could  not  have  been  done  but  for 
walking  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
and  tenuous  and  narrow  line  between 
firmness  and  conciliation.  The  majori- 
ty leader  walked  that  line,  as  it  turns 
out,  precisely  correctly.  Last  night  I 
wanted  him  to  be  more  firm,  to  make 
more  precedents,  to  use  more  rules; 
but  in  his  wisdom,  he  said,  "No,  let's 
do  it  this  way."  He  did  not  put  it  this 
way,  but  in  effect  it  allows  for  the  con- 
ciliation that  makes  today's  agreement 
possible. 

That  is  a  mark  of  a  great  leader,  and 
I  commend  and  thank  the  leader  for 
the  role  he  has  played  in  this  matter. 

I  especially  commend  all  of  our  allies 
that  Senator  Helms  and  I  have  had  in 
this  matter,  including  the  staff  who 
have  worked  so  hard  particularly  on 
the  parliamentary  side  of  the  matter, 
that  part  that  is  sort  of  below  the  level 
of  observation  but  where  most  of  the 
work  is  done. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
profound  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  remarks. 

I  am  entitled  to  no  credit.  I  rather 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  try 
to  serve  the  Senate  and  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  permit  the  Senate  to  act  as 
it  wishes  to  express  its  will.  But  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point  out 
that  Just  as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  absolutely  deter- 
mined in  his  point  of  view,  so  has  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  have 
seldom  known  anyone  who  has  been 
more  diligent  and  more  determined 
than  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
carrying  his  point. 

I  could  not  even  begin  to  coimt  from 
memory  the  number  of  times  that  he 
has  consulted  with  me  on  matters  of 
scheduling  and  urged  particular  points 
of  view  and  procedures.  He  has  been 
diligent  in  the  extreme  and  I  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  that.  He  has 
performed  admirably,  nobly  indeed, 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  my  membership  in  good  standing 
In  this  mutual  admiration  society.  But 
we  should  not  conclude  these  remarks 
without  my  saying  to  my  friend, 
LowxLL  Weicker,  that  I  have  been  on 
the  other  side  of  this  coin  many  timies, 
and  I  know  how  frustrating  it  is  par- 
ticularly when  you  need  help  and  it 
sometimes  is  not  there.  But  I  have  ad- 


mired the  way  Senator  Weicker  has 
kept  his  good  humor. 

I  will  say  to  him  that  a  week  or  so 
ago  I  walked  off  the  floor,  and  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  media 
stopped  me  and  said,  "You  and 
Weickes  act  like  you  like  each  other." 
And  I  said.  "We  not  only  act  that  way, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  like  Lowell 
Weicker."  I  said,  "We  do  not  always 
agree  but  he  is  a  good  man  and  a  good 
friend." 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  also  for 
his  patience.  I  know  he  feels  like  he 
has  been  buffeted  around  from  time  to 
time  with  inconsistences,  but  as  always 
he  has  been  highly  cooperative.  He 
has  been  entirely  fair,  and  I  do  compli- 
ment him. 

And  as  for  Bennett  Johnston,  no 
one  could  have  a  better  colleague  with 
whom  to  work  on  an  issue  of  this  sort. 
I  thank  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  thank  him  for 
those  remarks.  I  endorse  and  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  praising  the  dili- 
gence and  high  spirited  sportsmanship 
and  determination  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  He  is  a  very,  very 
tough  fighter  and  I  think  he  really,  in 
my  ju(|gment,  carried  it  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  anything  expected 
and  more  than  I  thought  he  could  get 
in  terms  of  time  and  determination 
and  he  Is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
miration and  credit  for  fighting  so  val- 
iantly in  a  lost  cause.  My  admiration 
for  him,  indeed  my  affection  for  him, 
is  greater  since  the  fight  than  it  was 
before. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  prom- 
ise to  terminate  this— as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said— mutual  ad- 
miration society  colloquy  in  a  moment 
but  not  before  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  so  many 
times  from  this  plEice  and  that  is  there 
is  no  Senator  in  my  memory  who  con- 
ducts himself  more  nearly  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  with  greater 
effectiveness  than  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  He  is  a  pro. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  He  and  I  agree  most 
often  but  we  sometimes  disagree,  but 
there  ia  never  a  difference  in  the  per- 
sonal relationships  that  exist  between 
us  in  those  different  situations.  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  time  when  I 
have  asked  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  accommodate  a  purpose  of 
the  Senate  that  I  thought  needed  to 
be  dealt  with  when  he  has  not  cooper- 
ated fully.  He  is  my  friend,  he  is  my 
neighbor,  and  he  is  a  remarkable  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  Chair's  action  I  wish  to  make  cer- 


tain minor  revisions  in  the  request.  Let 
me  restate  It  in  full  so  the  record  will 
be  complete. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  within  5  minutes  after  the 
granting  of  this  request,  S.  951,  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorizations 
bill,  be  set  aside. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  2, 
1982,  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  S.  951  and  at  that  time  there  be  not 
to  exceed  2  hours  of  debate  equally  di- 
vided on  the  Johnston  amendment 
1252,  and  upon  the  disposition  thereof 
the  Senate  proceed  without  debate, 
motion,  point  of  order,  or  appeal  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Heflin  amend- 
ment 1235. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  amendments  be  the 
only  amendments  in  order. 

And  finally  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  the  disposition  thereof, 
without  intervening  debate,  motion, 
point  of  order,  or  appeal,  third  reading 
occur  to  be  followed  immediately  with- 
out further  debate,  motion,  point  of 
order,  or  appeal  by  final  passage  of  S. 
951,  as  amended,  and  that  no  time  be 
allowed  for  debate  of  any  motion  to  re- 
consider and  that  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  all  Senators. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  amendment  1250  and  amendment 
449,  both  now  pending,  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
Mturch  2,  1912,  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  9S1,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions (or  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
at  that  time  there  be  not  to  exceed  2  hours 
of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled, on  the  Johnston  amendment  No. 
1252,  and  that  upon  the  disposition  thereof, 
the  Senate  proceed  without  debate,  motion, 
point  of  order,  or  appeal,  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Heflin  amendment  No.  1235. 

Ordered  further.  That  these  two  amend- 
ments be  the  only  amendments  in  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  disposi- 
tion thereof,  without  intervening  debate, 
motion,  point  of  order,  or  appeal,  third  read- 
ing occur,  to  be  followed  immediately  with- 
out intervening  debate,  motion,  or  point  of 
order  by  final  passage  of  S.  951,  as  amended, 
and  that  no  debate  be  permitted  on  a 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  leave  this  bill  and  I  hope 
that  in  a  few  moments  we  may  have  a 
unanimous-consent  order  cleared  to 
provide  for  the  beginning  of  consider- 
ation on  the  so-called  agent  identities 
bill  later  this  afternoon.  I  may  say. 
however,  that  it  would  be  just  the  be- 
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ginning  of  consideration.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate votes  on  that  measure  today. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  be  in  session  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  reconvene  on 
Monday  and  if  the  agreement  is 
agreed  to,  which  I  have  referred  to, 
any  votes  that  are  ordered  on  the 
agent  identities  bill  prior  to  Tuesday 
at  2  p.m.  will  be  postponed  until  after 
that  time.  I  am  not  making  that  re- 
quest at  this  moment  but  rather  stat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  request  that  is 
now  in  the  clearance  process  and 
which  I  intend  to  make  assuming  it  is 
cleared  a  little  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  imder  the  order  granted  now  to 
lay  aside  S.  951.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  respect 
to  the  business  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  on  Monday,  and  on  Tues- 
day. I  believe  this  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides,  and  I  am  prepared  now  to 
put  the  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  4  p.m.  today,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consideration  of  S.  391,  the 
agent  identities  bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  call  for  regular  order  serve  to 
take  that  measure  off  the  floor:  pro- 
vided that  the  unfinished  business. 
Senate  Resolution  20,  not  become  the 
pending  business  imtil  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  Senate  Resolution  204,  the 
Williams  resolution;  provided,  further, 
that  any  roUcall  votes  ordered  on  this 
measure  on  Monday,  March  1,  will  not 
occur  until  Tuesday,  March  2,  begin- 
ning at  2  p.m.  and  to  occur  back  to 
back,  with  the  first  vote  to  be  15  min- 
utes and  any  subsequent  votes  to  be  10 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Chair  puts 
the  request,  I  also  announce  that  if 
this  agreement  is  entered  into,  there 
will  be  no  more  record  votes  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
look  at  the  agreement  a  second. 

When  the  Senator  makes  reference 
to  back-to-back  votes,  what  measure  is 
he  referring  to? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest would  be  that  any  votes  that  are 


ordered  on  Monday  to  the  agent  iden- 
tities bill  would  not  occur  imtil  Tues- 
day, beginning  at  2  o'clock,  and  that 
those  votes  on  the  agent  identities  bill 
would  be  back  to  back,  with  the  first 
vote  to  be  15  minutes  and  subsequent 
votes  to  be  10  minutes  each. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object, 
does  the  majority  leader  also  state,  by 
virtue  of  the  request  presented,  that 
there  shall  be  no  other  business  up  on 
Monday,  no  business  other  than  the 
agent  identities  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  will  be 
the  effect,  absent  another  agreement, 
in  view  of  the  provision  against  the 
call  for  the  regular  order.  But  I  will  in- 
clude that  in  the  request,  that  no 
other  business  be  in  order  in  the 
course  of  the  business  on  Monday 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  need  to  attend  a 
meeting  that  is  presently  taking  place. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  me  why  he  uses 
the  hour  of  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause one  of  the  majority  participants 
in  the  debate  will  not  be  ready  until  4 
o'clock.  It  is  my  intention,  frankly,  to 
have  a  quorum  call  or  put  the  Senate 
in  recess  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  majority  leader  also  assure  that 
there  will  be  no  votes  on  anything  on 
Monday,  including  conference  reports 
which  could  be  brought  up  without 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  I  will  modify  the 
request  so  that  there  will  be  no  votes 
on  Monday,  and  those  votes  which  are 
ordered  either  on  the  agent  identities 
bill  or  any  other  matter  which  is  privi- 
leged to  come  before  the  Senate,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  this 
order,  will  be  stacked  to  occur  in  se- 
quence beginning  at  2  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day as  described. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  whether  or  not 
the  practical  effect  of  this  Is  that  the 
television  question  will  go  over  until 
the  Williams  question  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  that  is  the  intent. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  all  those  who 
wish  to  participate  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  participate  will  be  governed 
by  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  20 
minutes  before  4  p.m.  Under  the  order 
Just  entered  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 


the  consideration  of  the  agent  identi- 
ties bill  at  4  p.m.  No  other  business 
will  be  transacted. 

I  think  the  better  part  of  discretion 
will  be  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  into 
recess. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:41  p.m.,  recessed  until  4 
p.m.,  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Denton). 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
391,  the  Intelligence  Identities  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1981,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  [S.  391]  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  identifying 
certain  United  States  Intelligence  officers, 
agents,  informants,  and  sources  and  to 
direct  the  President  to  establish  procedures 
to  protect  the  secrecy  of  these  Intelligence 
relationships. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  391),  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  strike  line  7,  through  and  in- 
cluding "Information."  on  line  13.  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  Whoever,  in  the  coiirse  of  an  effort  to 
identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with  the 
Intent  to  Impair  or  impede  the  foreign  Intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States  by  the 
fact  of  such  identification  and  exposure,  dis- 
closes to  any  individual  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive classified  Information,  any  informa- 
tion that  identifies  an  individual  as  a  covert 
agent. 

On  page  5,  line  15,  after  "agency.",  insert 
the  following:  "other  than  the  Peace 
Corps.". 

So  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intelligence  Identi- 
ties Protection  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  VI-PROTECTION  OF  CERTAIN 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  INFORMATION 

"PROTECTION     or     iDEirrrnEs     or     certaih 

UNITED     states     trNDEHCOVCX     INTEIXIGENCE 
OmCERS,  AGENTS,  INPORXAMTS,  AND  SOITRCES 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  Whoever,  having  or  having 
had  authorized  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion that  identifies  a  covert  agent,  inten- 
tionally discloses  any  information  identify- 
ing such  covert  agent  to  any  individual  not 
authorized  to  receive  classified  information. 
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lutowins  that  the  information  disclosed  so 
identifies  such  covert  agent  and  that  the 
United  States  is  talcing  affirmative  measures 
to  conceal  such  covert  agent's  Intelligence 
relationship  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b>  Whoever,  as  a  result  of  having  au- 
thorized access  to  classified  information, 
teams  the  identity  of  a  covert  agent  and  In- 
tentionally discloses  any  information  identi- 
fying such  covert  agent  to  any  individual 
not  authorized  to  receive  classified  informa- 
tion, knowing  that  the  information  dis- 
closed so  identifies  such  covert  agent  and 
that  the  United  States  is  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  such  covert  agent's  in- 
telligence relationship  to  the  United  States, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  In  the  course  of  sui  effort  to 
identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with  the 
Intent  to  impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence actlvltiea  of  the  United  States  by  the 
fact  of  such  identification  and  exposure,  dls- 
doaes  to  any  individual  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive classified  information,  any  informa- 
tion that  identifies  an  individual  as  a  covert 
agent,  knowing  that  the  information  dis- 
closed so  Identifies  such  individual  and  that 
the  United  States  is  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  such  individual's  classi- 
fied intelUgenoe  relationship  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $15,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both. 

"DBRRSKS  AlTD  KXCXPTIONS 

"Skc.  802.  (a)  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  section  601  that  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  with  which  defendant 
is  charged,  the  United  States  had  publicly 
acknowledged  or  revealed  the  intelligence 
relationship  to  the  United  States  of  the  in- 
dividual the  disclosure  of  whose  Intelligence 
relationship  to  the  United  States  is  the 
basis  for  the  prosecution. 

"(bXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  no 
person  other  than  a  person  committing  sm 
offense  under  section  601  shall  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  such  section  by  virtue  of 
section  2  or  4  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy to  commit  an  offense  under  such 
section. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  acted  in  the  course  of  a 
pattern  of  activities  intended  to  Identify  and 
expose  covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  activities  would  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 601  to  transmit  information  described 
in  such  section  directly  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 801  for  an  individual  to  disclose  infor- 
mation that  solely  identifies  himself  as  a 
covert  agent. 

"PROCXDURXS  FOR  ESTABLISHIRG  COVKX  FOR 
ntTKLLIGXRCK  OFFICERS  KKD  EMFLOTKES 

"Sic.  603.  (a)  The  President  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  ensure  that  any  individ- 
ual who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  in- 
telligence agency,  or  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an  in- 
telligence agency,  whose  identity  as  such  an 
officer,  employee,  or  member  is  classified  in- 
formation and  which  the  United  States 
takes  affirmative  measures  to  conceal  is  af- 
forded all  appropriate  assistance  to  ensure 
that  the  identity  of  such  individual  as  such 


an  officer,  employee,  or  member  is  effective- 
ly concealed.  Such  procedures  shall  provide 
that  any  department  or  agency,  other  than 
the  Peace  Corps,  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  t|ie  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
provide  such  assistance  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  necessary  In 
order  to  establish  and  effectively  maintain 
the  secrecy  of  the  identity  of  such  individ- 
ual as  such  an  officer,  employee,  or  member. 
'•(b)  Procedures  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  requirement  for  publica- 
tion or  disclosure. 

"EXTRATERRITORIAL  JURISDICTION 

"Sec.  604.  There  Is  jurisdiction  over  an  of- 
fense under  section  601  committed  outside 
the  United  States  if  the  individual  commit- 
ting the  offense  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  (as 
defined  in  section  101(a)(20)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act). 

"PROVIBIIIG  INFORMATION  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  606.  Nothing  in  this  title  may  be 
construed  as  authority  to  withhold  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress  or  from  a  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  606.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  classified  information' 
means  information  or  material  designated 
and  clearly  marked  or  clearly  represented, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  statute  or 
Executive  order  (or  a  regulation  or  order 
issued  pursuant  to  a  statute  or  Executive 
order),  as  requiring  a  specific  degree  of  pro- 
tection iigainst  unauthorized  disclosure  for 
reasons  of  national  security. 

"(2)  The  term  'authorized',  when  used 
with  respect  to  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion, means  having  authority,  right,  or  per- 
mission pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  stat- 
ute. Executive  order,  directive  of  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  engaged  in  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintelligence  ac- 
tivities, order  of  any  United  States  court,  or 
provisions  of  any  rule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  resolution  of  the  Senate 
which  assigns  responsibility  within  the  re- 
spective House  of  Congress  for  the  oversight 
of  intelligence  activities. 

"(3)  The  Term  'disclose'  means  to  commu- 
nicate, provide,  impart,  transmit,  transfer, 
convey,  publish,  or  otherwise  make  avail- 
able. 

"(4)  The  term  'covert  agent'  means— 

"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  intelli- 
gence agency  or  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an  intelligence 
agency— 

"(1)  whose  identity  as  such  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member  is  classified  information, 
and 

"(11)  who  is  serving  outside  the  United 
States  or  has  within  the  last  five  years 
served  outside  the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  a  Uhited  States  citizen  whose  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  States  is 
classified  Information,  and— 

"(i)  who  resides  and  acts  outside  the 
United  States  as  an  agent  of,  or  informant 
or  source  of  operational  assistance  to,  an  in- 
telligence agency,  or 

"(ii)  who  is  at  the  time  of  the  disclosure 
acting  as  an  agent  of.  or  informant  to,  the 
foreign  counterintelligence  or  foreign  coun- 
terterroriam  components  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  or 

"(C)  an  Individual,  other  than  a  United 
States  citlsen,  whose  past  or  present  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  States  is 
classified  Information  and  who  is  a  present 
or  former  agent  of.  or  a  present  or  former 


informant  or  source  of  operational  assist- 
ance to,  an  intelligence  agency. 

"(5)  The  term  'intelligence  agency"  means 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  foreign 
intelligence  component  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  the  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence or  foreign  counterterrorism  compo- 
nents of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

"(6)  The  term  informant'  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  furnishes  Information  to  an  in- 
telligence agency  in  the  course  of  a  confi- 
dential relationship  protecting  the  Identity 
of  such  individual  from  public  disclosure. 

""(7)  The  terms  "officer'  and  'employee' 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tions 2104  and  2105.  respectively,  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(8)  The  term  "Armed  Forces'  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard. 

"'(9)  The  term  "United  SUtes',  when  used 
in  a  geographic  sense,  means  all  areas  under 
the  territoritJ  sovereignty  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands. 

"'(10)  The  term  "pattern  of  activities'  re- 
quires a  series  of  acts  with  a  common  pur- 
pose or  objective.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Title  VI— Protection  of  Certain 
National  Security  Information 

Sec.  601.  Protection  of  identities  of  cerUin 
United  SUtes  undercover  Intel- 
ligence officers,  agents,  inform- 
ants, and  sources. 

Sec.  602.  Defenses  and  exceptions. 

Sec.  603.  Procedures  for  esUblishing  cover 
for  intelligence  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Sec.  604.  Extraterritorial  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  605.  Providing  information  to  Congress. 

Sec.  606.  I>efinitions.". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  391.  On  February  3, 
1981,  our  distinguished  colleague  Sen- 
ator John  H.  Chatee  of  Rhode  Island 
introduced  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  of  1981.  This  bill, 
which  currently  has  46  cosponsors, 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  October  6,  1981. 

S.  391  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  to  prohibit  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion identifying  certain  U.S.  intelli- 
gence officers,  agents,  informants,  and 
sources,  and  to  direct  the  President  to 
establish  procedures  to  protect  the  se- 
crecy of  these  intelligence  relation- 
ships. 

Events  transpiring  in  the  world  have 
been  increasingly  demonstrative  of  the 
need  for  maintaining  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective intelligence  apparatus.  It  fol- 
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lows,  therefore,  that  unauthorized  dis- 
closures of  information  identifying  in- 
dividuals engaged  in,  or  assisting  in, 
our  coxmtry's  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, undermine  the  intelligence 
community's  human  source  collection 
capabilities  as  well  as  endanger  the 
lives  of  our  intelligence  officer  in  the 
field. 

The  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  a 
covert  agent  is  an  immoral,  nationally, 
and  personally  harmful  act  that 
cannot  be  tolerated.  I»rohibition  of 
this  activity  as  defined  by  the  bill 
would  in  no  way  inhibit  an  individual 
from  speaking  out  against  Govern- 
ment programs  that  are  wasteful.  It 
would  not  impede  the  whistleblower 
who  seeks  to  enhance  his  Govern- 
ment's abUity  to  perform  more  effi- 
ciently by  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
those  in  responsible  i>ositions  deficien- 
cies, such  as  fraud  or  waste,  in  the 
agency  in  which  the  whistleblower 
serves.  The  reprehensible  activities 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  crimina- 
lize have  repeatedly  exposed  honora- 
ble public  servants  to  personal  peril 
and  vastly  reduced  their  effectiveness 
in  pursuing  their  endeavors  with  sig- 
nificant detriment  to  national  securi- 
ty. The  insensitivity  and  moral  degen- 
eracy on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  to 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  our  in- 
telligence capability  are  so  inimical  to 
our  American  democratic  system  that 
it  seems  evident  that  what  we  are 
about  to  do  today  should  not  be  neces- 
sary. This  bill  is  indeed  overdue  for 
passage. 

While  in  a  free  s<x;iety  we  must  wel- 
come public  debate  concerning  the 
role  of  the  intelligence  community  as 
well  as  that  of  other  components  of 
our  Goverrunent,  the  irresponsible  and 
indiscriminate  disclosure  of  names  and 
cover  identities  of  covert  agents  serves 
no  salutory  purpose  whatsoever.  As 
elected  public  officials,  we  have  the 
duty,  consistent  with  our  oaths  of 
office,  to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
to  support  the  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  intelligence  service  who  perform 
important  duties  on  behalf  of  their 
country,  often  at  great  personal  risk 
and  sacrifice. 

Extensive  hearings  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Intelligence  Committees 
and  the  Subconunittee  on  Security 
and  Terrorism  have  documented  the 
pernicious  effects  which  have  resulted 
from  these  disclosures  or  identities.  An 
underlying,  basic  issue  is  our  ability  to 
continue  to  recruit  and  retain  human 
sources  of  intelligence  whose  informa- 
tion is  crucial  to  our  Nation's  survival 
in  an  increasingly  dangerous  world. 

It  seems  mind-boggling  to  me  that 
no  existing  law  clearly  and  specifically 
makes  the  imauthorized  disclosure  of 
clandestine  intelligence  agents'  identi- 
ties a  criminal  offense.  Therefore,  as 
matters  now  stand,  the  impunity  with 
which  unauthorized  disclosures  of  in- 
telligence identities  can  be  made  im- 


plies a  governmental  position  of  neu- 
trality in  the  matter.  It  suggests  that 
the  U.S.  intelligence  officers  are  "fair 
game"  for  those  members  of  their  own 
society  who  take  issue  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  CIA  or  find  other  perverse 
motives  for  making  these  unauthor- 
ized disclosures. 

Through  the  lengthy  hearings  that 
have  occurred  over  the  past  several 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  we  have 
heard  a  substantial  amount  of  testimo- 
ny regarding  the  possible  constitution- 
al problems  engendered  by  provisions 
of  this  bill.  As  we  aU  appreciate,  in 
this  area  of  identities  protection,  we 
have  steered  a  course  carefully 
charted  between  two  enormous  Inter- 
ests: On  the  one  side,  we  have  the  pro- 
tection of  a  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech  and.  on  the  other  side,  the  vital 
need  to  protect  the  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  intelligence  gathering  around  the 
world.  During  all  of  the  hearings  and 
debates,  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
construct  a  provision  that  would  reach 
the  activity  to  be  proscribed,  that  is. 
"naming  names,"  in  such  a  way  as  to 
do  no  violence  to  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  I  believe  we,  and 
those  who  labored  previously  on  this 
measure,  have  been  successful. 

On  Jime  29.  1981,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  7-to-2 
decision  sustained  the  authority  of  the 
President,  acting  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  revoke  a  passport  of  a 
U.S.  citizen  on  the  grounds  that  the 
holder  of  the  passport  is  engaged  in 
activities  abroad  that  are  causing  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  national  security  of 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

This  decision.  Haig.  Secretary  of 
State  against  Agee.  has  a  major  rela- 
tionship to  this  bill  in  that  the  Court's 
review  of  this  matter  established  the 
serious  nature  of  the  activity  of 
naming  names  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents.  Furthermore,  the 
Court's  decision  suggests  that  the 
issues  involved  here  are,  from  a  consti- 
tutional standpoint,  relatively  clear 
cut.  This  decision  established  that  S. 
391  will  withstand  a  first  amendment 
challenge  in  the  courts.  Even  Justice 
Breiman  stated  in  his  dissent  that: 

It  may  be  that  respondent's  first  amend- 
ment right  to  speak  is  outweighted  by  the 
Government's  interest  in  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  this  as  a  bipar- 
tisan Issue.  I  believe  immediate  action 
must  be  taken  to  curtail  these  activi- 
ties which  have  been  so  determental  to 
our  intelligence-gathering  capabilities 
and,  ultimately,  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. If  any  legitimate  criticism  is  to  be 
leveled  at  this  bill  it  would,  in  my 
view,  relate  to  insufficient  criminal 
sanctions  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
most  egregious  offense  that  borders  on 
treason. 

Frankly,  I  am  grateful  for  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  that  has  enabled  this 
important  bill  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor  but  I  am  concerned  that  it  has 


taken  so  long  to  do  so.  I  look  forward 
to  the  prompt  consideration  of  this 
measure  on  the  floor  today  and  its 
early  enactment  in  a  form  that  most 
adequately  addresses  this  serious  gap 
in  the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 

Finally,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Chafee,  for  his  initiative  and  unceas- 
ing efforts  on  this  vital  measure.  I  also 
want  to  thank  staff  members  Rob 
Simmons,  WUl  Lucius,  and  Sam  Fran- 
cis for  their  valuable  contributions  on 
S.  391.  These  gentlemen,  along  with 
many  others,  have  put  in  many  long 
hours  on  this  legislation  and  I  feel 
they  deserve  our  strong  commenda- 
tion. 

There  has  been  a  strong  bipartisan 
tone  in  the  discussions  on  this  matter 
in  committee.  In  the  spirit  of  that  bi- 
partisanship I  have  worked  with  the 
minority  floor  manager  of  this  bill  and 
have  come  to  respect  him  greatly. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  begin  by  compli- 
menting the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Chatee.  who  serves 
with  me  on  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, has  had  for  some  time  a  preemi- 
nent interest  in  doing  something 
about  protecting,  the  safety  of  agents 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  These  agents, 
acting  on  behalf  of  our  Government, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  outrageous  public  exposure 
by  individuals,  some  of  whom  are 
former  members  of  those  agencies, 
who  have  deliberately  put  them  at 
risk. 

It  was  beyond  any  question  in  my 
mind  that  those  people  who  are  delib- 
erately engaging  in  this  practice  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  expo- 
sure can  and  has  restated  in  the  loss  of 
life  and  the  breach  of  security  and. 
consequently,  affected  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I,  too,  believe  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  indeed  I  think  we  are 
all  in  agreement  that  it  is  high  time 
we  finally  got  this  thing  to  the  floor. 
It  is  high  time  we  get  a  vote. 

We  had  a  number  of  debates.  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, here.  He  is  fully  aware  of 
the  subject,  fully  cognizant  of  it.  He. 
in  his  capacity  on  that  committee,  has 
heard  all  the  argimaients  and  debates 
on  this.  We  have  had  it  through  his 
committee  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. In  the  10  years  I  have  been  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  there  have  not  been  many 
issues  that  have  t>een  as  thoroughly, 
fully  debated  as  this  one.  So  I  think  it 
is  high  time  we  got  on  with  the  issue 
of  deciding  what  are  the  only  really 
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one  or  two  controversial  aspects  of  the 
bill.  We  are  99  or  90  percent  in  agree- 
ment as  to  what  form  this  protection 
of  our  agents  should  take. 

I  should  like  to  suggest,  and  I  think 
it  is  appropriate— it  is  common  prac- 
tice that  we  should  move,  probably, 
the  committee  amendments.  This  is 
the  Judiciary  Committee  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I  are  representing 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  consider  and  agree  to  en  bloc  the 
amendments  as  adopted  in  the  com- 
mittee on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  amend 
that  to  say  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original 
text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware as  amended? 

Is  it  the  request  of  the  Senator  to 
have  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  help. 

Mr.  President,  let  me,  if  I  may,  at 
least  from  my  perspective,  outline  in 
Just  a  few  minutes  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  bill  as  I  see  it  so  our  col- 
leagues, as  they  go  forward  with  their 
efforts  and  their  homework  tonight 
and  tomorrow  and  on  the  weekend, 
reading  the  Record  of  what  the 
debate  is  about,  will  have  a  starting 
point  at  least. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
penalize  the  disclosure  of  names  by 
three  classes  of  persons,  but  it  really  is 
only  the  third  class  of  person  we  have 
a  debate  about  as  to  how  we  should  do 
it.  The  first  is  in  section  601  (a)  and 
(b)  and  they  deal  with  present  and 
former  Government  employees  who 
have  had  access  to  the  names  of 
agents  or  who,  because  they  had 
access  to  classified  information,  are 
able  to  determine  the  names  of  the 
agents.  In  subsection  (d).  that  deals 
with  individuals  outside  the  Govern- 
ment who  disclose  the  names  of  agents 
even  though  they  never  had  access  to 
classified  information. 

There  are  two  formulations  of  sec- 
tion (c)  that  really  are  the  cause  of 
some  debate  here,  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  we  shall  be  debating  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  week,  the  so-called 
reason-to-belleve  version,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Whoever,  Jn  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  believe 
that  such  activities  would  impair  or  impede 


the    foreign    intelligence    activities    of    the 
United  States,  etc. 

We  are  talking  about  the  third  class 
of  person  now,  not  the  person  who  has 
had  access  to  classified  information. 
These  are  persons  outside  the  Govern- 
ment who  disclose  the  names,  the 
standard  we  want  to  judge  them  by. 
The  first  standard  we  are  going  to 
argue  about  is  the  one  I  just  read. 

Another  version  is  the  version  adopt- 
ed by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is 
the  intent  version.  It  is  a  response  to 
some  of  the  arguments  raised  by  some 
of  the  constitutional  scholars  and 
press  groups  who  contend  that  the 
reason  to  believe  version  is  unconstitu- 
tional and/or  unnecessarily  -broad. 
The  intent  version  reads  as  follows: 

Whoever,  in  the  course  of  an  effort  to 
identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with  the 
intent  to  impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  U.S.  by  the  fact  of 
such  identification  and  exposure. 

And  so  on. 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  be  ar- 
guing about.  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about.  That  is  what  it  comes  down  to— 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  operative 
language  that  would  make  it  a  crime 
and  subject  those  persons  to  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  who  reveal  the  names  of 
agents,  who  have  not  had  access  to  the 
names  of  these  agents  through  classi- 
fied information  in  the  past,  fall  out- 
side of  Government  but,  nonetheless, 
by  whatever  means,  gain  access  to  it:  a 
reporter  who  finds  out  that  John  Doe 
is  a  CIA  agent  and  he  publishes  John 
Doe's  name;  or  somebody  who  deliber- 
ately goes  on  a  witch  hunt  to  find  out 
the  names  of  those  people,  gathers 
them  up  and  publishes  them  for  pur- 
poses of  exposure.  They  are  the  folks 
we  are  alter. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  be  arguing 
about— not  so  much  today  because  we 
are  not  going  to  spend  a  lot  more  time 
here  today— is  how  do  we  get  to  those 
folks,  how  do  we  treat  them,  and  by 
what  standard  of  law  do  we  apply  to 
them? 

On  the  fairness  position  argued  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  others,  a 
case  can  be  made  that  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  Americans  are  better  protected 
by  the  reason  to  believe  standard.  So 
our  colleagues  are  going  to  hear  a  lot 
of  confusing.  weU-intended  jargon  on 
both  sides.  We  are  going  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  arguing,  if 
we  really  want  to  protect  civil  liberties, 
we  should  adopt  reason  to  believe.  We 
are  going  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  say,  no,  it  is  better  to  have 
an  intent  standard. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
at  the  beginning  of  this  debate  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  means 
what  he  says,  that  he  truly  believes 
the  best  way  not  only  to  protect  our 
national  interest  but  also  not  to  vio- 
late the  civil  liberties  of  our  American 
citizens  under  the  first  amendment  is 


to  adopt  the  reason  to  believe.  I 
happen  to  disagree  with  that.  So  we 
are  about  to  get  into  a  debate  that  I 
believe  is  borne  out  by  a  genuine  belief 
on  both  our  sides  that  we  can  get  the 
job  done  with  our  language  and  pro- 
tect civil  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  useful  for 
us  to  really  understand  just  how 
narrow  the  difference  is,  because  it 
gets  kind  of  complicated.  We  are  going 
to  get  into  fairly  esoteric  arguments 
and  it  is  a  little  bit  hard  to  follow.  I 
suspect  that  we  shall  both  or  all  of  us 
on  the  floor  may  very  well— at  various 
times  in  the  debate,  our  decibel  rates 
may  rise  and  we  may  also  be  making 
appeals  as  tc  the  same  basic  set  of  ar- 
gimients  and  our  colleagues  are  going 
to  argue,  how  can  they  both  be  saying 
the  same  thing? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  to 
talk  about  in  this  bill.  There  is  a  sec- 
tion on  whether  it  is  constitutional  to 
penalize  nonemployees.  We  are  going 
to  be  talking  about  what  happens 
without  the  intent  language,  what 
happens  with  the  intent  language.  We 
are  going  to  be  arguing  about  what 
the  Agency  thinks  will  get  the  job 
done,  we  are  going  to  be  arguing  about 
how  badly  all  these  things  are  needed. 
Rather  than  get  into  those  things  now 
and  rather  than  maJce  a  more  lengthy 
floor  statement,  I  want  to  reiterate 
where  the  bone  of  contention  is  going 
to  come. 

The  argument  we  are  going  to  be  fo- 
cusing on  in  this  bill  is  whether  or  not 
the  language  which  says  "with  the 
intent  to  impair  or  impede"  should  be 
stricken  and  we  should  have  language 
that  says  "with  reason  to  believe."  It  is 
going  to  come  down  to  that.  That  is 
the  big  issue.  I  am  anxious  to  get  it 
settled.  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  resolu- 
tion, because  we  need  a  bill.  These 
folks  need  protection  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  whatever  version  we  come 
out  with  we  can  get  passed  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  we  can  get  the  President  to 
sign,  and  we  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  putting  it  in  shape.  So  without 
getting  into  the  details  of  my  argu- 
ment as  to  why  I  think  we  should  stick 
with  the  conmiittee  version,  let  me 
yield  to  my  colleagues  who  also  have 
opening  statements  and,  maybe,  a  dif- 
ferent perspective  on  this  question. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  pose  a  rhetorical  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  wonder 
why  the  Senator  is  so  firm  on  the 
intent  standard  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  legislation  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  intelligence  agents  and  yet  does 
not  come  down  on  that  same  standard 
on  the  issue  of  voting  rights. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  said  it  was  going  to  be 
an  interesting  debate.  I  will  be  happy, 
since  it  was  a  rhetorical  question,  to 
speak  to  that  question  in  some  detail 
as  we  get  down  the  line  here. 
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Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend.  The  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act  (S.  391) 
before  us  today  will  help  protect  our 
intelligence  personnel  on  difficult  and 
dangerous  assignments  in  foreign 
countries.  It  also  will  help  stop  our  in- 
telligence sources  from  turning  away 
from  us  because  they  are  afraid  we 
cannot  be  trusted  to  protect  them.  It 
might  help  us  get  information  that  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  our  country. 

Last  November,  the  "Covert  Action 
Information  Bulletin"  published  the 
names  of  69  alleged  CIA  officers  serv- 
ing in  45  countries  abroad  in  a  section 
titled  "Naming  Names."  In  addition, 
the  "Bulletin"  reprinted  the  names  of 
272  alleged  covert  agents  which  had 
been  identified  in  the  12  previous  edi- 
tions of  the  magazine. 

One  week  later,  the  pro-Sandinist 
paper,  Nuevo  Diario.  identified  the 
names  of  13  alleged  CIA  officers  as- 
signed to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua.  Several  of  those 
named  have  already  received  death 
threats,  been  roughed  up  in  their 
homes  at  night,  and  the  families  of  a 
number  of  these  American  officials 
have  been  evacuated  for  their  personal 
safety.  U.S.  officials  in  Managua  have 
linked  the  publication  of  these  names 
with  the  visit  of  Philip  Agee  to  Nicara- 
gua last  month. 

There  has  already  been  one  murder. 
Richard  Welch  was  murdered  in 
Greece  after  being  named.  In  1980. 
two  attempts  were  made  in  Jamaica  to 
assassinate  American  personnel.  They 
were  set  up  as  targets  for  assassination 
by  other  Americans  through  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  names.  There 
are  two  ways  this  is  being  done.  One  is 
the  naming  of  names  at  press  confer- 
ences, and  the  other  is  listing  names  in 
books  and  publications.  These  unau- 
thorized disclosures  have  been  exten- 
sive and  many  have  been  made  by 
former  CIA  employees.  The  tragedy  is 
that  we  do  not  have  any  laws  to  stop 
it. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  our  overseas 
employees  swe  exposed  to  violence,  but 
to  allow  someone  here  at  home  to  do  it 
by  putting  ID  tags  on  them  so  that 
they  may  become  targets  makes  no 
sense  at  all. 

So  far,  some  1,200  names  have  been 
made  public  in  magazines  or  newspa- 
pers. Another  700  appeared  in  a  book. 
A  bimonthly  bulletin  exposes  CIA. 
F^I,  and  military  intelligence  person- 
nel and  assignments.  A  worldwide  net- 
work called  CIA  watch  is  operated  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  CIA. 

Every  time  I  read  about  something 
like  this,  it  bothers  me,  I  carmot  help 
but  wonder  why  we  let  it  continue  and 
why  someone  does  not  do  something 
about  it.  That  seems  to  me  as  morally 
wrong  as  anything  I  can  think  of  and 
something  I  can  accept  no  longer. 


We  are  in  a  rut  on  this  subject,  and  I 
am  afraid  it  will  become  our  grave  if 
we  do  not  stop  talking  and  do  some- 
thing. We  must  tell  the  world  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  such  disclosures  any 
longer  and  show  that  we  care  for  the 
CIA  and  plan  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Thus,  the  immediate  goal  for  this 
Nation— and  for  this  Congress- should 
be  the  rebuilding  and  revitalization  of 
the  intelligence  community  which  will 
benefit  all  our  citizens. 

We  should  have  had  this  bill  before 
us  sooner,  but  now  that  it  is  before  us, 
we  must  act  promptly.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1  in  1980, 
after  9  days  of  hearings  and  over  650 
pages  of  testimony.  It  picked  up  47  co- 
sponsors  in  1981.  It  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  354  to  56  last  year,  and 
has  had  the  support  of  both  the 
Reagan  and  Carter  administrations. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  protect 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  working 
abroad  in  the  intelligence  operations 
of  this  country  from  other  American 
citizens  who  deliberately  wish  to  set 
them  up  for  exposure  to  violence  by 
the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  names. 
The  bill  also  places  a  price  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  use  this  means  to 
impair  and  Impede  duly  authorized 
American  intelligence  activities 
around  the  world. 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  this  bill  in 
the  past  were  claims  that  it  would 
interfere  with  free  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press.  That  has  been 
worked  out,  and  those  claims  are 
phony.  The  Supreme  Court  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  so  if  Congress  were  to 
go  too  far. 

If  someone  wants  to  criticize  foreign 
policy,  that  is  their  business.  If  they 
want  to  write  about  the  lousy  conduct 
of  some  of  our  citizens,  that  is  OK. 
too.  But  they  do  not  have  to  name 
names,  because  that  places  the  lives  of 
himian  beings  in  danger.  That  is  not 
OK.  It  is  not  acceptable  in  the  Ameri- 
can society. 

There  have  been  %t  least  six  bills  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  to  deal  with 
this,  but  all  of  them  have  been  bogged 
down  in  discussions  over  how  best  to 
arrange  words.  The  problem  has  been 
how  to  protect  first  amendment  rights 
while  allowing  for  prosecution  of 
those  who  abuse  those  rights.  I  hope 
we  have  not  become  so  helpless  that 
we  cannot  recognize  a  serious  situation 
and  solve  it  just  because  we  cannot 
agree  on  words.  I  believe  that  first 
amendment  rights  were  considered 
and  that  the  bill  will  protect  those 
rights  while  allowing  for  prosecution 
of  those  who  name  names  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  harming  the  Govern- 
ment's foreign  intelligence  activities. 
There  is  another  amendment  In  the 
Constitution  that  is  important,  too. 
That  is  the  14th  amendment,  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  equal  protec- 


tion to  all  citizens.  I  believe  this  bill 
will  protect  those  rights  and  the  first 
smnendment  at  the  same  time. 

This  bill  will  outlaw  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  names  in  three  ways. 
First,  it  covers  those  who  have  access 
to  classified  information  which  identi- 
fies names.  Second,  it  applies  to  those 
who  have  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion but  not  names,  and  who  leam  of 
names  because  of  that  access.  Third,  it 
hits  those  who  make  a  business  of 
naming  names  in  a  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic way  even  though  they  claim 
not  to  have  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation. 

Some  have  said  that  this  bill  will  not 
do  much  more  than  help  patch  the 
image  of  the  CIA.  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  lot  more  at  stake  than  that.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  you  like 
the  CIA  or  do  not  like  the  CIA.  Saving 
lives  is  what  this  bill  will  do.  This  is  so 
serious  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
the  KGB  people  are  the  only  ones 
who  will  get  a  laugh  out  of  it.  Every- 
one else  will  think  we  are  crazy  and 
start  looking  at  us  as  accessories  to 
negligent  homicide.  It  would  mean 
that  we  would  prefer  to  protect  those 
who  would  harm  us  Instead  of  those 
who  work  for  us. 

A  high-ranking  CIA  official  testified 
before  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee in  these  words: 

Our  intelligence  sources  and  methods  are 
part  of  the  national  treasure.  Once  dis- 
closed, our  sources  can  be  denied  to  us  and 
our  methods  thwarted  by  relatively  simple 
actions  by  foreign  authorities.  The  law  cur- 
rently lacks  teeth  in  seeing  to  it  that  these 
sources  and  methods  are  adequately  pro- 
tected from  unauthorized  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  certainly 
make  sense.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  our  intelligence  employees  or 
agents  who  operate  under  protective 
cover  on  official  Government  business 
should  be  placed  in  needless  danger  by 
permitting  their  identities  to  be  re- 
vealed deliberately. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  comment 
that  we  are  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  allows  this  to  go  on.  The 
penalty  for  doing  this  in  Imy  other 
country  would  undoubtedly  be  death 
or  life  imprisoimient.  But  we  allow  it 
to  go  on  out  of  an  office  on  DuPont 
Circle,  and  I  am  fed  up  with  it. 

These  disclosures  of  identities  have 
no  redeeming  social  value  and  were 
clearly  not  intended  to  be  within  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  in- 
corporated in  the  first  amendment  to 
our  Constitution. 

Nearly  all  major  foreign  intelligence 
services  with  which  the  United  States 
has  liaison  relationships  have  under- 
taken reviews  of  their  relations  with 
the  Agency.  Some  immediate  results 
of  continuing  disclosure  have  included 
reduction  of  contact,  reluctance  to 
engage  joint  operations,  and  reduced 
exchange  of  information. 
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That  in  itself  is  a  very  serious  thing 
to  have  happened  to  our  country  when 
we  cannot  exchange  classified  intelli- 
gence information  with  other  coun- 
tries and  slowly  lose  them  as  sources 
because  they  are  afraid  for  the  lives  of 
their  own  people  and  they  do  not  like 
the  possible  disclosure  of  top  secret  in- 
formation of  their  own. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  effective 
legislation  both  to  discourage  these 
unauthorized  disclosures  and  to  cri- 
minalize them  when  they  occur.  The 
credibility  of  our  country  in  its  rela- 
tionships with  foreign  liaison  services 
and  agent  sources  is  at  stake.  The  per- 
sonal safety  and  well-being  of  patriotic 
Americans  serving  their  country  in  the 
far  reaches  of  the  globe  are  at  stake. 
The  professional  effectiveness  and 
morale  of  this  country's  intelligence 
officers  is  at  stake.  In  sum.  the  Na- 
tion's national  security  is  at  stake. 

U.S.  intelligence  officers  overseas 
must  establish  what  are,  in  effect,  con- 
tratual  relationships  with  foreign  na- 
tionals occupying  key  posts  and  who 
are  willing  to  provide  Information  to 
the  UJS.  Government.  Since  many  of 
our  most  valuable  intelligence  sources 
live  in  societies  were  anything  less 
than  total  allegiance  to  the  state  could 
subject  an  individual  to  loss  of  life  or 
liberty,  they  rightfully  demand  an  ab- 
solute assurance  that  the  cooperative 
relationship  they  are  about  to  enter 
Into  will  remain  private.  You  can 
imagine  the  effect  it  must  have  on  a 
source  who  one  day  discovers  that  his 
contact  has  been  openly  identified  as  a 
CIA  officer.  The  impact  in  this  regard 
is  twofold.  First,  there  is  a  substantial 
adverse  impact  on  the  CIA's  ability  to 
collect  intelligence;  second,  some  of 
our  foreign  sources,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  disclosures,  must  remain 
in  place,  may  be  subject  to  severe  pun- 
ishment or  worse. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  intention- 
al exposure  of  covert  intelligence  per- 
sonnel without  punishment  implies  a 
governmental  position  of  neutrality  in 
the  matter.  It  suggests  that  U.S.  intel- 
ligence officers  are  fair  game  for  those 
members  of  their  own  society  who 
take  issue  with  the  existence  of  CIA  or 
find  other  motives  for  making  these 
unauthorized  disclosures. 

I  have  outlined  several  reasons  why 
legislation  is  necessary  to  solve  this 
problem  of  unauthorized  disclosures  of 
identity.  I  believe  that  timely  action  in 
this  regard  is  very  important  to  na- 
tional security.  It  hinges  not  only  on 
the  protection  of  our  intelligence  offi- 
cers and  contacts  but  on  the  dimin- 
ished quality  of  intelligence  we  can 
expect  to  receive  unless  we  take  action 
now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  sometimes 
forget  that  the  intelligence  agencies 
are  on  our  side  and  sometimes  need 
our  help.  It  makes  no  sense  for  us 
always  to  be  looking  for  faults. 


This  is  an  emergency  situation  that 
needs  legislation  to  deal  with  it  now. 
We  cannot  avoid  this  issue  Just  be- 
cause we  may  get  some  bad  press.  We 
must  pass  the  Chafee-Jaclcson  amend- 
ment, and  we  must  pass  this  bill.  We 
must  have  the  courage  to  do  what  is 
right.  This  bill  is  good  for  our  fellow 
Americans  who  serve  us  on  difficult 
and  dangerous  missions  abroad.  And  it 
will  do  us  a  lot  of  good,  too. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important 
function  of  the  legislative  branch  is  to 
legislate  when  it  is  needed.  We  need  it 
now.  Let  us  go  ahead  with  Senator 
Chatee  and  Senator  Jackson's  amend- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  constant  courage  in  pushing 
forward  on  this  matter.  It  is  long,  long 
overdue,  and  it  will  do  more  in  my 
humble  opinion  to  once  again  create  a 
giant  and  effective  force  of  intelli- 
gence in  this  country  than  anything  I 
can  think  of,  a  force  which  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  so-called  Church  cotrunit- 
tee  which  almost  deprived  us  of  Intelli- 
gence during  the  years  it  was  in  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delinquent  In  not  yielding  to  my  ad- 
mired friend  from  Arizona  more  elabo- 
rately. 

He  ran  for  the  Presidency  in  1964, 
and  the  respect  held  for  him  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  my  State  was 
such  that  he  not  only  won  that  State 
in  that  election  but  he  got  the  first 
five  Republican  Congressmen  from 
Alabama  since  Reconstruction  elected 
on  his  coattalls. 

I  have  had  personal  opportunity  to 
admire  him  for  decades,  and  then  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  to  be  invited  by  him  to 
participate  in  hearings  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  a  man  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  we  owe  more  for  pro- 
tecting this  Nation's  security  interests. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  we  pay 
close  attention  to  what  he  Just  had  to 
offer  us. 

I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  who  has  been 
a  central  figure  in  bringing  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  that  kind  Introduction  and  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na for  his  very  Icind  comments.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  Chairman  Gold- 
water  on  the  Intelligence  Committee 
where  we  have  been  together  now  for 
some  6  years.  Also,  by  happy  coinci- 
dence, the  floor  leader  for  the  minori- 
ty on  this  issue,  representing  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  also  serves  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  So  he  is  very, 
very  familiar  with  the  issues  that  we 
are  struggling  with  here  today.  He 


lends  great  insight  to  the  problems 
that  we  face. 

Mr.  President,  briefly  let  me  review 
the  matter. 

We  have  members  who  serve  on  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  who 
travel  around  the  world  and  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  with  American  intel- 
ligence agents  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  are  fully  aware  that  the 
most  nagging  problem  facing  our 
agents— one  which  elicits  the  greatest 
concern  from  those  who  lead  the  In- 
telligence Agency— is  the  fact  that 
names  of  alleged  agents  are  published 
freely  by  American  citizens.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  leader  for  the  minori- 
ty on  this  issue  pointed  out,  we  have 
tried  in  this  legislation,  whether  it  is 
the  committee's  bill  or  whether  it  is  in 
the  amendment  that  Senator  Jackson 
and  I  have  proposed,  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  these  agent's  names 
from  three  sources  of  publication,  or 
potential  sources  of  publication. 

The  first  category  of  person  naming 
names  is  the  person  who  had  author- 
ized access  to  information  that  identi- 
fies a  covert  agent.  This  person  may 
work  for  an  intelligence  agency.  The 
second  category  deals  with  those  who 
had  access  to  some  secret  information 
but  they  themselves  did  not  have  spe- 
cific access  to  the  name  of  a  covert 
agent. 

Finally,  you  come  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult group  of  persons  naming  names. 
This  category  includes  those  who  did 
not  serve  or  are  not  currently  serving 
in  an  intelligence  agency,  and  who  do 
not  have  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion. Nonetheless  they  proceed  to 
identify  names  of  alleged  agents 
through  determined  efforts  on  their 
part  to  ferret  out  the  names  of  what 
might  be  agents,  and  then  they  pro- 
ceed to  publish  these  names. 

That  is  the  cause  of  the  problem, 
and  that  presents  the  difficulty  we 
have  here  this  afternoon  as  we  debate 
this  legislation.  Can  you  punish  some- 
one who  himself  has  never  had  access 
to  classified  information,  who  never, 
perhaps,  served  in  an  intelligence 
agency,  but  who,  using  unclassified 
documents,  a  whole  series  of  them, 
carefully  searches  through  them  and 
ferrets  out  and  produces  names  al- 
leged to  be  intelligence  agents,  and 
publishes  them? 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
came  forward  with  language  to  take 
care  of  this  problem  with  what  I  will 
refer  to  as  the  committee  language. 

This  language  states: 

Whoever,  In  the  course  of  an  effort  to 
Identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with  the 
Intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

Somebody  goes  out,  he  spends  an  in- 
credible amoimt  of  time,  he  goes 
through  a  whole  series  of  unclassified 
documents,  and  then  with  the  intent 
to  expose  the  name  of  an  agent  in 
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order  to  impair  the  activities  of  the 
United  States,  goes  ahead  and  pub- 
lishes these  names. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  amend- 
ment that  I  will  call  up,  the  language 
is  somewhat  different.  The  language 
in  my  amendment  says,  "Whoever,  in 
the  course  of  a  pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents  and  with  reason  to  believe  that 
such  activities  would  impair  or 
inip>ede."  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  mentioned,  it  seems  we 
might  be  arguing  and  nitpicking  over 
words  here.  One  talks  about  the 
"intent"  to  impair  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  talks  about  "reason  to  believe" 
that  the  disclosure  of  these  names 
would  impair  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States. 

First,  let  me  say  this:  We  have  been 
working  on  this  entire  subject  now  for 
over  2  years.  I  will  say,  how  delighted  I 
am  that  we  have  this  legislation  on 
the  floor  now.  In  one  way  or  another 
it  seems  apparent  that  legislation  Is 
going  to  pass  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. That  in  itself  is  a  mammoth  step 
forward.  Indeed,  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  committee  language  passed 
unanimously,  and  the  amendment 
that  I  presented  barely  failed  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  9.  But  if  it  had  passed  I 
suspect  that  that  language  would  have 
also  been  approved  by  the  committee. 

In  other  words,  one  way  or  another 
there  is  unanimity,  I  believe,  in  this 
body  that  we  will  pass  legislation  to 
curb  the  disclosure  of  the  names  of  al- 
leged agents  working  for  our  intelli- 
gence agencies. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have 
found  this  to  be  the  principal  sore  spot 
with  those  who  serve  this  country 
abroad.  How  is  it  possible,  they  say, 
that  fellow  Americans  can  disclose 
names  of  alleged  agents  who  are  serv- 
ing at  their  personal  peril  around  dif- 
ferent trouble  spots  of  the  world?  Why 
do  we  permit  this  to  happen? 

When  this  legislation  is  passed,  and 
the  House  has  passed  language  similar 
to  that  in  my  amendment,  and  if  my 
amendment  prevails,  which  I  hope  it 
will,  then  we  will  not  have  to  go  to 
conference  on  this  subsection.  If  my 
amendment  fails,  then  we  will  go  to 
conference,  but  one  way  or  another 
IsLnguage  is  going  to  come  out.  An  act 
is  going  to  be  passed  by  this  body,  that 
will  wrestle  in  a  determined  manner 
with  this  problem. 

Let  me  briefly  give  a  bit  of  history,  if 
I  might,  but  before  proceeding  to  that, 
let  me  call  up  my  amendment. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Denton  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  represents  the  culmination  of 
a  great  deal  of  work  during  at  least 
two  Congresses.  Legislation  of  this 
nature  has  been  examined  in  one  form 
or  another  by  both  the  Intelligence 


Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee since  early  1980.  Hearings  have 
been  held,  there  has  been  lengthy 
debate,  and  each  and  every  section  has 
been  closely  and  carefully  scrutinized. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  dis- 
agreement in  the  Senate  as  to  whether 
or  not  legislation  of  this  type  is 
needed,  and  I  think  that  it  is  time  for 
the  Senate  to  say  with  a  loud  and 
clear  voice  that  we  do  not  condone  the 
type  of  action  prohibited  by  this  bill. 

This  measure  aims  at  protecting  the 
identities  of  those  individuals  whose 
anonymity  serves  the  interest  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  this  legislation 
would  insure  an  appropriate  balance 
between  individual  rights  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  secrecy  in  intelli- 
gence collection  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation. 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  S.  391 
are  directed  at  punishing  those  indi- 
viduals who  intentionally  and  without 
authorization  disclose  information 
identifying  intelligence  officers  and 
agents  of  the  United  States.  This  bill 
is  not  intended  to  apply  to  members  of 
the  press  or  others  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate activities  protected  by  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  intended,  however, 
to  stop  those  people  who  are  in  the 
business  of  "naming  names"  of  our 
covert  agents. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  special 
needs  of  the  brave  and  imsung  em- 
ployees of  the  intelligence  agencies  of 
this  country.  We  must  remember,  too. 
that  uninformed  policymakers  cannot 
properly  serve  the  people,  and  without 
the  information  these  employees  pro- 
vide, the  American  people  will  suffer.* 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I  voted 
in  favor  of  S.  391,  as  originally  intro- 
duced. I  intend  to  reaffirm  my  strong 
support  for  the  bill  here  today  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  restore  the  bill  to  its 
original  form. 

In  this  bill,  as  in  other  bills  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  studied  in 
this  and  the  prior  session,  we  have 
been  asked  to  balance  first  amend- 
ment rights  against  the  Government's 
ability  to  "suppress"  information  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  men  and  women 
of  the  intelligence  community,  whose 
secret  work  is  vital  to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity. 

Some  have  opposed  this  legislation. 
The  opposition  states  that  the  bill  im- 
dermlnes  first  amendment  rights.  But. 
overwhelmingly,  it  has  been  viewed 
and  it  should  be  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  bolster  or  protect  our  covert  intelli- 
gence and  coimterintelllgence  agents. 

I  have  been  convinced  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  prohibit  the  systematic  ex- 
posure of  agents'  identities  imder  cir- 
cumstances that  pose  a  clear  threat  to 
intelligence  activities  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion's defense.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  this  bill  goes  to  great  lengths  to 


distinguish  between  the  ghoulish  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  with  information  that 
invites  and  facilitates  violence  against 
its  agents  and  mere  reporting.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  terms  of  this  bill 
and  the  protection  that  it  affords,  I 
encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  its  goals.* 

AMKNOKIirT  no.  IIS* 

(Purpose:  To  describe  criminal  llabUity  for 
the  disclosure  of  certain  information  iden- 
tifying an  individual  as  a  covert  agent) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  numbered  1256. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
(Thafee)  for  himself,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Hatakawa,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Luoar,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Schmitt, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Wallop,  and 
Mr.  Warner)  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  1256: 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  through  "agent."  on  line  19  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Whoever,  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of 
activities  Intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  believe 
that  such  activities  would  impair  or  impede 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States,  discloses  any  information 
that  identifies  an  individual  as  a  covert 
agent  to  any  individual  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive classified  information.". 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr,  President,  the 
guts  of  this  debate  here  this  afternoon 
and  Monday  and  Tuesday  morning 
presumably  will  revolve  around  the 
amendment  I  have  submitted. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  the  rest  of 
the  language  of  this  legislation  ap- 
pears to  be  noncontroversial  and  that 
is  a  tremendous  step  forward  because 
such  certainly  was  not  true  some  2 
years  ago  when  we  first  presented  this 
language. 

On  this  amendment,  in  which  I  am 
Joined  as  a  principal  cosponsor  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  of  Washington,  and  by 
some  25  other  Senators.  I  now  review  a 
bit  of  history,  if  I  might,  on  the  back- 
groimd  of  the  amendment. 

The  language  which  I  am  presenting 
along  with  Senator  Jackson  is  the  lan- 
guage which  was  originally  proposed 
and  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  It  emerged  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Terror- 
ism headed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  and  then  was  con- 
sidered in  the  full  committee.  There 
this  language  was  rejected  by  a  very 
close  vote  of  9  to  8. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  committee  lan- 
guage, which  was  adopted— and  let  me 
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call  it  the  committee  amendment— 
substantially  weakens  the  language 
which  was  originally  in  the  bill  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  which 
is  in  my  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  am  presenting  this 
amendment,  which  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  fall  by  a 
vote  of  354  to  56.  It  is  the  language 
which  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee originally  adopted  in  1980  by  a 
vote  of  13  to  1. 

Now.  President  Reagan  has  stated 
that  our  language— and  by  our  lan- 
guage I  mean  the  Chafee-Jackson  lan- 
guage—is "far  more  likely  to  result  in 
an  effective  law  that  could  lead  to  suc- 
cessful prosecution,"  than  the  commit- 
tee language. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  difference  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  Chafee- 
Jackson  language  relates  to  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  that  would  be  used  in  a 
prosecution.  The  committee  language 
requires  that  there  be  an  effort  to 
identify  and  expose  agents  with  the 
intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 

Our  language  requires  that  there  be 
a  pattern  of  activities  intended  to 
identify  and  expose  agents,  with 
reason  to  believe  that  such  activities 
would  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  the  difference 
is  the  committee  language  depends  on 
the  subjective  intent  of  the  person  en- 
gaged in  naming  names  whereas  our 
language  uses  an  objective  standard  of 
proof. 

(Mr.  HAYAKAWA  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  explain  this  fur- 
ther as  we  go  along.  But,  at  this  point, 
let  me  say  that  it  places  the  intent  of 
the  defendant  under  our  language 
where  it  should  be  in  a  criminal  act- 
on the  intention  to  perform  the  harm- 
ful act.  The  committee  language  fo- 
cuses on  the  subjective  intent  of  the 
defendant  to  do  harm. 

The  reasons  for  these  differences 
rises  out  of  the  debate  we  had  on  this 
issue  last  year.  I  would  like  to  summa- 
rize some  of  the  background  of  the 
debate. 

In  January  of  1980,  over  2  years  ago. 
Senator  Jackson  and  I  Joined  Senator 
MoTNiHAN  in  introducing  the  Intelli- 
gence Reform  Act  of  1980  (S.  2216). 
That  bill  contained  a  section  designed 
to  protect  agent  identities  which  de- 
pended on  a  subjective  standard  of 
intent— in  other  words,  when  we  origi- 
nally introduced  this  bill,  we  also  had 
this  subjective  standard  of  intent. 
What  did  the  person  intend  to  do 
inside  their  breast? 

Now.  when  we  had  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee in  June  of  1980,  a  number  of 
witnesses  expressed  concern  with  this 
language.  For  example,  Mr.  Floyd 
Abrams  testified  that  he  did  not  sup- 


port the  intent  standard  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 
1  don't  think  that  their  Intent- 
Meaning  the  accused- 
ought  to  bear  on  your  decision.  They— 

The  accused- 
do  bad  things  maybe  for  bad  reasons  but 
the  question  I  would  urge  on  you  at  least  is 
whatever  the  intent  is,  whether  you  ought 
to  start  down  the  road  of  deciding  what  can 
be  said  or  written  by  people  who  don't 
happen  to  work  for  the  Government, 
whether  you  like  or  approve  of  their  Intent 
or  not.  I  don't  think  that  factor  ought  to  be 
that  they  don't  like  the  CIA.  They  may  not 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  publish  cer- 
tain information  but  they  have  absolute 
right  to  like  or  dislike  what  they  choose. 

And  Mr.  Morton  Halpertn,  of  the 
ACLU,  taid  about  the  same  thing.  He 
said: 

I  think  that  a  citizen  has  the  right  to 
impair  or  Impede  the  functions  of  a  govern- 
ment agency  whether  it  is  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  CIA.  The  fact 
that  your  Intent  is  to  Impair  or  impede 
those  agencies  does  not  make  your  activity  a 
crime  if  it  is  otherwise  legal. 

Now,  because  of  these  concerns 
about  intent,  the  staffs  of  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  and  the  Jus- 
tice Deptutment  began  working  on  an 
alternative  standard  of  proof  which 
would  remove  the  problems  of  the  spe- 
cific intent  standard.  Eventually,  we 
came  up  with  language  which  utilized 
what  they  call  an  objective  standard 
of  intent.  The  Carter  administration's 
Justice  Department  endorsed  this  lan- 
guage. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Bayh,  who 
was  then  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Renfrew,  wrote  as  follows 
about  this  objective  standard: 

This  formulation  substantially  alleviates 
the  Conetitutional  and  practical  concerns 
expressed  by  the  Justice  Department  with 
regard  to  earlier  versions  of  this  bill  that  in- 
cluded a  requirement  that  prohibited  disclo- 
sures be  made  with  a  specific  "intent  to 
impair  or  impede"  U.S.  intelligence  activi- 
ties. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  matter, 
however,  it  has  been  our  view  from  the  be- 
ginning that  such  legislation  as  is  enacted 
must  be  fair,  effective  and  enforceable.  Our 
position  has  been  and  remains  that  the  ab- 
sence of  an  intent  element  in  this  legislation 
will  accomplish  this  goal. 

Let  me  Just  briefly  summarize  what 
we  are  taUdng  about  here.  Under  the 
committee  language,  it  is  said  that  you 
have  to  have  an  intent  to  impair  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  before  you  are  guilty.  We  say 
that  is  not  the  right  standard.  Some- 
body might  be  impairing  intelligence 
activities  but  not  with  the  intent  to  do 
so.  Somebody  might  be  disclosing 
names  of  alleged  CIA  agents  and 
saying: 

I'm  not  doing  it  to  impair  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States,  I  am  doing  it 
to  improve  intelligence  activities.  These 
agents  are  misbehaving  all  over  the  world. 


They  shouldn't  be  monkeying  around  in  for- 
eign countries.  We  ought  to  be  collecting  in- 
telligence with  satellites  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  I'm  not  out  to  spoil  or  impair  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States, 
I'm  out  to  Improve  them. 

Now,  that  is  what  we  call  the  subjec- 
tive standard  of  intent.  How  do  we  get 
into  that  person's  breast  and  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  out  to  improve  or 
he  is  out  to  impair  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  country? 

The  problem  is  why  we  do  not  use 
that  standard.  Instead,  we  look  at  the 
pattern  of  activities  of  a  person:  If 
time  after  time  after  time  he  exposes 
the  names  of  agents  and  he  has  a 
reason  to  believe  that  it  impairs  intel- 
ligence activities,  he  is  culpable.  Any 
reasonable  person  would  know  that  by 
naming  names  you  are  going  to  impair 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  there  is  the  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem between  this  different  language. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  dancing  on  the 
head  of  a  pin  here.  There  are  substan- 
tial differences. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  President  Carter  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  under 
President  Reagan  both  believe  that 
the  better  standard  is  the  one  in  our 
amendment.  This  language  protects 
the  individual  and,  furthermore,  it  en- 
hances the  chances  of  obtaining  a 
prosecution  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  I  note  that  the  language  of 
this  amendment  is  the  only  language 
that  has  been  endorsed  by  both  the 
Carter  and  the  Reagan  administration 
Justice  Departments.  The  issues  which 
this  legislation  involves  have  been 
heard  in  detail.  Our  wording  in  this 
amendment  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  and  refined  to  its  current  state. 

Let  me  address  for  a  moment  the 
committee  language. 

The  reason  we  are  here  this  after- 
noon, of  course,  is  to  strengthen  the 
intelligence  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  by  prohibiting  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  identify- 
ing certain  intelligence  offices  of  our 
country.  This  bill  places  criminal  pen- 
sJties  on  those  enemies  of  our  intelli- 
gence community  engaged  in  this  per- 
nicious acthrity  called  naming  names. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  those  who 
are  for  the  conunittee  language  and 
those  who  are  for  the  amendment 
both  object  to  the  activity  of  the 
naming  of  names.  The  difficulty  comes 
in  whether  the  committee  language 
wiU  accomplish  the  purpose  of  placing 
criminal  penalties  on  this  activity  be- 
cause the  committee  language  depends 
on  specific  intent  language.  That  is 
the  standard  in  the  committee  bill.  It 
offers  serious  prosecutorial  problems 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  that  claims 
that  his  intent  is  to  inform  the  public 
or  even  to  improve  U.S.  intelligence. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Richard  Willard,  who  is  the  Attorney 
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General's  counsel  for  intelligence 
policy,  on  October  6,  1981.  Mr.  Willard 
said: 

The  problem  is  that  Senator  Biden's  ap- 
proach would  invite  evasion  of  the  bill  be- 
cause people  like  Mr.  Wolf  and  others  would 
say.  "Well,  my  Intent  was  to. help  intelli- 
gence activities  by  disclosing  unsavory  ac- 
tivities," and  that  would  give  them  a  de- 
fense that  they  would  seek  to  use.  That  is 
why  we  felt  the  objective  reason-to-believe 
standard  which  Senator  Chafee  introduced 
to  be  better. 

In  the  Judiciary  Committee  markup 
of  the  original  bill  on  October  6,  1981, 
Senator  Biden  stated  that: 

All  the  folks  we  all  agree  we  want  to  get 
can  be  captured,  figuratively  and  literally, 
under  the  language  I  am  about  to  introduce. 

However,  it  is  my  concern  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  Many  individuals  who 
indulge  in  "naming  names"  have  sug- 
gested that  their  purpose,  their 
"intent,"  is  not  to  impair  or  impede 
U.S.  intelligence  activities.  Their  pur- 
pose, they  say,  is  to  improve  these  ac- 
tivities. For  these  individuals,  the  sub- 
jective intent  standard  provides  a  loop- 
hole big  enough  to  drive  a  truck 
through. 

For  example,  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  on  January  31, 
1981,  William  Schaap  of  the  Covert 
Action  Information  Bulletin,  had  this 
to  say: 

Our  publication  ...  is  devoted  to  exposing 
what  we  view  as  the  abuses  of  the  Western 
intelligence  agency,  primarily  though  not 
exclusively  the  CIA,  and  to  expose  the 
people  responsible  for  those  abuses.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  best  thing  for  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  United  States  would 
be  to  limit  severely,  if  not  abolish,  the  CIA. 

Our  intent  both  in  exposing  the  abuses  of 
the  Intelligence  agencies  and  in  exposing 
the  people  responsible  for  those  abuses  is  to 
increase  the  moral  force  of  this  Nation  not 
to  lessen  it.  That  the  CIA  would  assume  our 
intent  is  simply  to  impair  or  impede  their 
foreign  intelligence  also  seems  likely.  Patri- 
otism is  to  some  extent  in  the  eyes  of  the 
holder. 

The  implication  of  this  testimony  is 
that  Mr.  Schaap  does  not  believe  his 
intention  is  to  "impair  or  impede"  U.S. 
intelligence  activities.  His  activity  is 
patriotic. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  he  could 
mount  an  effective  defense  under  the 
committee  language,  based  on  his 
"intent."  and  that  he  would  escape 
prosecution  because  there  is  no  crimi- 
nal liability  for  his  "pattern  of  activi- 
ties." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  objective  standard  of  criminal 
liability  under  subsection  601(c)  de- 
parts from  previous  statutes,  punish- 
ment for  disclosure  in  the  national  se- 
curity field.  Some  say,  "We  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  Every  criminal 
statute  has  intent.  You  have  to  have 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  accused. 
What  do  you  do  coming  up  with  lan- 
guage which  talics  about  'reason  to  be- 
lieve?' " 


But  the  facts  are  that  the  standard 
we  have  adopted  is  consistent  with  ex- 
isting espionage  statutes  and,  if  any- 
thing, offers  greater  protection  for 
first  amendment  rights. 

All  the  existing  espionage  laws 
which  can  apply  to  those  without  au- 
thorized access  to  classified  informa- 
tion require  that  an  individual  be  en- 
gaged in  an  activity  with  one  of  two 
things:  Either  there  be  an  "Intent," 
which  is  true  in  some  statutes,  or  that 
there  be  a  "reason  to  believe,"  as  we 
have  here,  and  sometimes  both. 

For  example,  18  U.S.C,  section 
793(e),  punishes  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  national  defense  information 
which  the  person  has  "reason  to  be- 
lieve could  t)e  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of 
any  foreign  nation."  There  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  "reason  to  believe." 

Similarly,  42  UJ5.C.,  section  2274(b) 
punishes  disclosure  of  restricted 
atomic  energy  data  "with  reason  to  be- 
lieve such  data  will  be  utilized  to 
injure  the  United  States  or  to  secure 
an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation." 

There  are  other  examples. 

Therefore,  the  standard  which  we 
have  adopted  in  this  amendment  is 
consistent  with  past  legislation  where 
Congress  has  punished  disclosure 
without  requiring  proof  of  specific 
intent,  but,  rather,  proof  that  the  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  result  would  cause 
injury  to  the  United  States  or  advan- 
tage to  a  foreign  power. 

Of  course,  the  question  may  be 
asked  whether  the  objective  stand- 
ard—the "reason  to  believe"  stand- 
ard—will be  sustained  by  the  courts. 
Clearly,  we  do  not  want  to  write  some- 
thing into  this  very  important  stat- 
ute—which both  sides  are  anxious  to 
get  passed— that  will  not  be  sustained 
by  our  courts. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Reagan  administration  Justice  Depart- 
ment, this  standard,  the  Chafee-Jack- 
son standard,  will  survive  first  amend- 
ment and  other  challenges  in  the 
courts. 

Past  examples  of  where  the  "reason 
to  believe"  standard  has  been  upheld 
would  be: 

Gorln  against  the  United  States, 
1944,  where  the  "reason  to  believe" 
was  characterized  as  sufficient 
scienter  in  a  criminal  statute  by  the 
Supreme  Court; 

Schmeller  against  the  United  States, 
sixth  circuit,  1944.  where  "reason  to 
believe"  was  upheld  with  no  require- 
ment to  prove  specific  Intent; 

U.S.  against  Achtenberg,  eighth  cir- 
cuit, 1972,  where  the  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" standard  was  deemed  sufficient- 
ly precise  for  the  criminal  statute  to 
withstand  an  attack  for  vagueness  and 
overbreadth; 

U.S.  against  Bishop,  ninth  circuit, 
1979,  where  the  "reason  to  believe" 
standard  was  held  to  be  sufficiently 


precise    to    withstand    a    vagueness 
attack: 

U.S.  against  Progressive,  Inc..  Wis- 
consin District  Court,  1979.  where  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  withstood 
an  attack  for  vagueness  and  over- 
breadth. 

In  comparison  to  many  existing  stat- 
utes the  language  which  we  have 
placed  in  this  amendment  includes 
language  which  narrows  the  scope  of 
criminal  liability  and  therefore  affords 
greater  protection  for  first  amend- 
ment rights.  There  must  be  proof  that 
the  disclosure  was  made  with  reason 
to  believe  that  it  "would  impair  and 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States." 

This  standard  is  more  carefully  tai- 
lored to  the  specific  hum  the  statute 
seeks  to  prevent  than  the  more  gener- 
alized standard  of  injury  to  the  United 
States  or  advantage  to  a  foreign 
power. 

As  Judge  Learned  Hand  observed, 
there  may  be  many  cases  where  information 
may  be  advantageous  to  another  power  and 
yet  not  injurious  to  the  U.S. 

Judge  Hand  said  that  in  United 
SUtes  against  Heine.  151  F.2d  813, 
815(1945). 

The  language  of  our  amendment  fo- 
cuses solely  on  irvjury  to  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  talk 
about  its  being  advantageous  to  a  for- 
eign power.  It  even  restricts  it  further 
than  that— it  involves  not  Just  broad 
injury  to  the  United  States,  but  specif- 
ic injury  to  the  U.S.  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities. 

So,  unlike  statutes  that  merely  re- 
quire reason  to  believe  that  informa- 
tion could  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 
United  States,  the  Government  must 
prove  that  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
result  of  this  disclosure  would  be  to 
impair  or  impede  particular  UJS.  Gov- 
enunent  functions  that  are  exception- 
ally important  to  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
foreign  and  military  defense  and  that 
depend  upon  secrecy  for  their  success. 

An  even  greater  safeguard  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  disclosure  must 
occur  "in  the  course  of  a  pfittem  of  ac- 
tivities Intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents."  The  term  "pattern  of 
activities"  is  defined  in  section  606(10) 
of  this  statute,  the  bill  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing today.  The  pattern  of  activi- 
ties require  a  series  of  acts  with  a 
conunon  puri>08e  and  objective.  It  is 
not  one  disclosure,  it  is  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities to  impair  or  impede  U.S.  for- 
eign intelligence  activities. 

Thus,  there  must  be  proof  not  only 
with  regard  to  a  particular  disclosure, 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  pattern  of 
activities  in  which  the  disclosure 
occurs.  The  evidence  must  show  that 
such  activities  were  undertaken  both 
to  identify  and  to  expose  covert 
agents.  A  person  must,  in  other  words, 
be  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  ferret- 
ing out  the  identities  of  individuals  in- 
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volved  In  covert  intelligence  activities 
and  exposing  their  intelligence  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  States.  This 
standard  is  more  rigorous  than  the 
current  statutes  punishing  disclosure 
of  other  types  of  national  defense  in- 
formation. 

The  "pattern  of  activities"  require- 
ment is  designed  to  narrow  the  scope 
of  criminal  liability  without  imposing 
undue  burdens  on  the  prosecution  of 
offenses  under  section  601(c).  It  was 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  strongly 
endorses  the  langiiage  as  preferable  to 
the  "subjective  intent"  requirement  in 
the  committee  standard. 

The  alternative  of  requiring  specific 
intent  to  impair  or  impede  Intelligence 
activities  which  the  committee  lan- 
guage requires  would  place  unneces- 
sary obstacles  in  the  way  of  enforce- 
ment of  section  601(c),  in  my  Judg- 
ment. That  is,  the  specific  intent  re- 
quirement puts  unnecessary  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  enforcement  of  this  act. 
It  would  compel  the  Gtovemment  to 
gather  and  present  evidence  as  to  the 
particular  motives  of  the  defendant, 
above  and  beyond  his  or  her  conduct 
and  the  reasonably  foreseeable  results 
of  that  conduct.  Second,  where  a  de- 
fendant does  not  openly  proclaim  an 
intent  to  Interfere  with  D.S.  intelli- 
gence activities,  the  Government  may 
have  to  rebut  arguments  that  disclo- 
sures were  intended  to  inform  the 
American  people  about  activities  the 
defendent  considered  wrong  or  im- 
proper. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  dicuss 
the  implications  of  the  so-called  Agee 
case,  Haig  against  Agee,  which  was  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  last 
simuner.  That  case's  conclusions  rein- 
force the  point  that  my  language  in 
subsection  601(c)  adopts  standards 
that  are  directly  relevant  to  the  cen- 
tral constitutional  concern  of  showing 
the  reasonable  likelihood  of  serious 
harm. 

In  its  opinion  upholding  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  revoke 
the  passport  of  Phillip  Agee  on  the 
ground  that  his  activities  constituted  a 
serious  danger  to  national  security, 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  Agee's 
first  amendment  claim  as  follows: 

Assuming  arguendo  that  First  Amend- 
ment protections  reach  beyond  our  national 
boundaries,  Agee's  First  Amendment  claim 
has  no  foundation.  The  revocation  of  Agee's 
passport  rests  in  part  on  the  content  of  his 
speech:  Specifically,  his  repeated  disclosures 
of  intelligence  operations  and  names  of  in- 
telligence personnel.  Long  ago,  however, 
this  Court  recognized  that  "No  one  would 
question  but  that  a  Oovemment  might  pre- 
vent actual  obstruction  to  its  recruiting 
service  or  the  publication  of  the  sailing 
dates  of  transix>rts  or  the  nimiber  and  loca- 
tion of  troops."  Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  U.S. 
697.  716  (1931),  citing  Chafee,  Freedom  of 
Speech  10  (1920).  Agee's  disclosures,  among 
other  things,  have  the  declared  purpose  of 
obstructing  Intelligence  operations  and  the 
recruiting  of  intelligence  personnel.  They 


are  clearly  not  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  mere  fact  that  Agee  is  also  en- 
gaged in  criticism  of  the  Government  does 
not  render  his  conduct  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  law.  (Emphasis  added). 

The  Supreme  Court  clearly  decided 
in  Agee  that  disclosures  of  intelligence 
operations  and  names  of  intelligence 
personnel  which  obstruct  intelligence 
operations  are  not  protected  by  the 
first  amendment.  You  cannot  do  it  and 
say  you  are  protected  by  the  first 
amendment.  The  Court  emphasized 
that  there  is  no  first  amendment  pro- 
tection for  disclosures  which  have  the 
effect  of  obstructing  intelligence  ac- 
tivities; it  did  not  limit  this  holding  to 
disclosures  which  additionally  have 
such  an  openly  declared  purpose. 

Thus,  the  Court's  ruling  does  not 
support  the  contention  that  a  subjec- 
tive "bad  purpose"  intent  standard  is 
needed  to  make  the  identities  biU  con- 
stitutional. The  provisions  of  the 
Chafee-Jackson  language,  which  are 
narrowly  crafted  to  apply  to  the  types 
of  disclosures  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
scribed in  Agee,  are  consistent  with 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  what  the  administration's 
position  is  with  regard  to  identities 
legislation.  The  reason  for  this  confu- 
sion arises  because  of  the  CIA's  role  in 
assisting  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  with  its 
identities  bill  (H.R.  4)  earlier  this  year. 

On  June  24,  1981,  the  House  sent 
CIA  Director  Casey  a  draft  formula- 
tion for  subsection  601(c)  and  asked 
for  his  comments.  In  responding  to 
the  House,  Director  Casey  indicated 
that  his  general  counsel  believed  the 
House  draft  to  be  "deficient  in  certain 
respects."  and  he,  therefore,  provided 
alternative  language.  This  alternative 
was  characterized  as  being  "acceptable 
under  certain  conditions,"  and  the 
Casey  letter  went  on  to  say: 

We  would  be  prepared  to  support  this  al- 
ternative, which  I  understand  is  already  fa- 
miliar to  Members  and  staff  of  your  Com- 
mittee, if  Its  adoption  would  ensure  House 
Floor  consideration  of  the  Identities  BIU  di- 
rectly following  the  reporting  of  H.R.  4 
from  your  Committee. 

In  other  words,  we  would  support  it 
if  it  comes  out  and  goes  to  the  floor,  if 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

That  is  the  clincher. 

Mr.  Casey  went  on  as  follows:  "I 
must  emphasize,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration's preference  for  S.  391"— 
which  is  the  language  that  Senator 
Jacksgh  and  I  are  submitting  here— 
"the  Senate  version  of  the  identities 
bill,  remains  unchanged." 

In  other  words,  the  administration 
prefers  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  memorandiui  which  Director 
Casey  included  with  his  letter  had  this 
to  say: 

This  memorandum  does  not  address  dif- 
ferences between  H.R.  4  and  S.  391.  and 
nothing  contained  herein  shouJd  be  con- 


strued as  altering  the  administration's  posi- 
tion of  preference  for  the  Senate  version  of 
the  identities  bill. 

That  is  the  language  that  was  origi- 
nally introduced  that  was  included  in 
the  language  that  came  from  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Chafee-Jackson  language 
for  subsection  601(c)  is  the  language 
preferred  by  both  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  administrations.  In  support  of 
this  statement,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  be  printed  in 
the  Record:  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Renfrew's  letter  dated  July  29,  1980; 
CIA  Director  Stansfield  Turner's 
letter  dated  July  30,  1980;  CIA  Direc- 
tor Casey's  letter  of  April  29,  1981;  At- 
torney General  Smith's  letter  of  July 
20,  1981;  President  Reagan's  letter  of 
September  14,  1981;  CIA  Director 
Casey's  letter  of  September  30,  1981; 
President  Reagan's  statement  of  De- 
cember 4,  1981;  and  President  Rea- 
gan's letter  of  February  3, 1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OmCE  or  TKB 

Deputy  Attorotey  General. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  29,  1980. 
Hon.  Birch  Bayh, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Intelligence,  U.S. 
Senate,  WashingtoTi,  D.C. 

Dear  Crahuian  Bayh:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
iterate the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  concerning  whether  and  in  what 
form  Section  501(c)  of  the  Intelligence  Iden- 
tities Protection  Act  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee should  include  an  element  relating  to 
the  state  of  mind  of  persons,  other  than 
present  or  former  government  employees, 
who  identify  clandestine  intelligence  per- 
sonnel or  agents.  It  is  my  understanding  the 
provision  to  be  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee now  consists  of  essentially  the  following 
language: 

(c)  Whoever,  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of 
activities  intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents,  discloses  any  information 
that  identifies  an  individual  engaged  or  as- 
sisting in  the  foreign  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States,  knowing  that  the  in- 
formation disclosed  so  Identifies  the  individ- 
ual and  that  the  United  States  has  taken  af- 
firmative measures  to  conceal  the  individ- 
ual's classified  intelligence  relationship  to 
the  United  States'.  .  .  . 

This  formulation  substantially  alleviates 
the  constitutional  and  practical  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  Justice  Department  with 
regard  to  earlier  versions  of  this  bill  that  in- 
cluded a  requirement  that  prohibited  disclo- 
sures be  made  with  a  specific  "intent  to 
impair  or  impede"  U.S.  intelligence  activi- 
ties. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  matter, 
however,  it  bas  been  our  view  from  the  be- 
giiming  that  such  legislation  as  Is  enacted 
must  be  fair,  effective  and  enforceable.  Our 
position  has  been  and  remains  that  the  ab- 
sence of  an  intent  element  in  this  legislation 
will  accompllBh  this  goal. 
Sincerely, 

Charixs  B.  Rentrzw, 
Deputy  Attorney  General 
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The  Director  or 
Central  Intelligence, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  30,  1980. 
Hon.  John  H.  Cratee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  My  heartfelt  thanks  go  out  to 
you  and  your  staff  designee.  Ken  deOraf- 
feru^id,  for  your  unflinching  efforts  at 
crafting  an  effective  legislative  remedy  to 
the  problem  of  the  unauthorized  disclosures 
of  the  Identities  of  our  Intelligence  officers 
and  agents. 

The  Bill,  which  you  so  ably  steered 
through  the  Senate  Intelligence  Conunlttee. 
strikes  the  appropriate  balance  between  the 
need  for  immediate  legislative  relief  and  le- 
gitimate First  Amendment  concerns.  The 
Senate  Bill,  as  reported,  provides  the  Gov- 
ernment with  an  effective  tool  to  prosecute 
both  present  and  former  Intelligence  Com- 
munity employees  as  well  as  those  misguid- 
ed individuals  outside  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  de- 
stroy the  foreign  intelligence  apparatus  of 
our  nation. 

I  am  certain  I  can  count  on  your  continu- 
ing help  in  the  time  remaining  in  the  96th 
Congress  to  insure  that  the  Senate  Bill  is 
cleared  for  floor  action  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  of  critical  importance  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  have  this  legislation  enacted  this 
year. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Stanspield  Turner. 

The  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
WashingtoTi,  D.C,  April  29,  1981. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
CTiatrman,  PermaTient  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,    House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CThairman:  During  the  course  of 
the  recent  hearings  on  the  proposed  "Intel- 
ligence Identities  Protection  Act"  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation,  the  following 
requests  were  made  of  me: 

Representative  Ashbrook  asked,  as  a 
drafting  service,  that  we  provide  him  with 
language  for  a  "false  identification"  provi- 
sion that  would  meet  constitutional  muster; 

Representative  Fowler  asked  for  the 
Agency's  official  views  on  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  subsection  501(c)  and  the  so-called 
"Kennedy  Compromise"  suggested  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  96th  Congress. 

As  to  Representative  Ashbrook's  request, 
one  such  version  is  presently  found  in  sub- 
section 800(d)  of  H.R.  133,  the  "Intelligence 
Officer  Identity  Protection  Act  of  1981,"  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett (D.,  Fla.).  Mr.  Bennett's  formulation 
contains  a  harm  standard,  that  is,  prejudice 
to  the  safety  or  well-being  of  any  officer, 
employee,  or  citizen  of  the  U.S.  or  adverse 
impact  on  the  foreign  affairs  functions  of 
the  United  States.  The  Bennett  formulation 
provides  a  readily  available  solution.  The 
formulation  that  appears  in  H.R.  133  is  as 
follows: 

"Whoever  falsely  asserts,  publishes,  or 
otherwise  claims  that  any  individual  is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintelligence  ac- 
tivities, where  such  assertion,  publication, 
or  claim  prejudices  the  safety  or  well-being 
of  any  officer,  employee,  or  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  adversely  affects  the  for- 
eign affairs  functions  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years  or  fined  not  more  than  $50,000,  or 
both." 


In  the  course  of  the  testimony  by  Richard 
K.  Willard,  the  Attorney  General's  Counsel 
for  Intelligence  Policy  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  a  "false  identification"  provision 
containing  a  'life  endangerment"  element 
would  be  both  enforceable  and  constitution- 
al. I  would  stress,  however,  that  such  a 
physical  harm  standard  would  not  be  suita- 
ble for  the  sections  of  the  Bill  which  cover 
correct  identifications  of  intelligence  per- 
sonnel. The  physical  safety  of  our  people  Is. 
of  course,  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  but  the 
Identities  legislation  is  designed  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  damage  to  our  intelligence 
capabilities  which  is  caused  by  unauthorized 
disclosures  of  identities,  whether  or  not  a 
particular  officer  or  source  is  physicaUy 
jeopardized  in  each  individual  case. 

As  to  the  first  question  posed  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  i.e.,  the  Agency's  views  on  the  Sen- 
ate's version  of  subsection  501(c),  we  start 
from  the  basic  premise  that  H.R.  4  and  S. 
391  are  essentially  similar.  Both  are  careful- 
ly and  narrowly  crafted  BUls  which  could 
effectively  remedy  the  problems  posed  by 
the  unauthorized  disclosures  of  Intelligence 
identities,  and  withstand  challenge  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  Thus,  the  CIA  would 
support  enactment  of  either  H.R.  4  or  8. 
391.  As  you  know,  the  Bills  do  differ  with  re- 
spect to  the  standard  of  proof  that  would 
apply  to  individuals  who  have  not  had  au- 
thorized access  to  classified  information, 
and  which  would  criminalize  their  disclo- 
sures of  Identities  even  if  these  disclosures 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  come  from  classi- 
fied sources.  This  has  been  the  most  contro- 
versial part  of  Identities  legislation,  and  it  Is 
also  the  key  provision  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  legislation's  potential  effectiveness  In 
deterring  unauthorized  disclosures.  We  have 
concluded  that  the  objective  standard  of 
proof  contained  In  S.  391  (I.e.,  "reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  activities  would  impair  or 
impede.  .  .")  is  preferable  to  the  subjective 
standard  set  forth  in  HJl.  4  (i.e.,  "with  the 
intent  to  impair  or  impede.  .  .").  This  pref- 
erence is  based  upon  a  number  of  factors, 
including  prospects  for  successful  prosecu- 
tions under  the  differing  formulations.  We 
have  discussed  this  matter  at  great  length 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  our  preference  for  S.  391  is  in 
accord  with  the  Department's  views. 

Mr.  Fowler's  second  question  goes  to  the 
Issue  of  the  so-called  "Kennedy  Compro- 
mise," printed  in  the  30  September  1980 
Congressional  Record  and  set  forth  herein 
below: 

"Whoever,  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of 
activities  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
covering the  identities  of  covert  agents  and 
exposing  such  identities  (1)  in  order  to 
impair  or  Impede  the  effectiveness  of  covert 
agents  or  the  activities  in  which  they  are 
engaged  by  the  fact  of  such  uncovering  and 
exposure,  or  (2)  with  reckless  disregard  for 
the  safety  of  covert  agents  discloses  any  in- 
formation that  identifies  an  individual  not 
authorized  to  receive  classified  information, 
knowing  that  the  information  disclosed  so 
Identifies  such  individual  and  that  the 
United  States  is  taking  affirmative  measures 
to  conceal  such  individual's  classified  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  States, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $15,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both." 

This  formulation  appears  to  raise  the 
same  kinds  of  problems  of  proof  of  intent 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  believes 
are  present  in  the  current  formulation  of 
the  subsection  501(c)  offense  in  H.R.  4,  since 
the  Govenmient  would  have  to  show  that 


the  disclosure  was  made  "in  order  to" 
Impair  or  impede  the  effectiveness  of  covert 
agents  or  their  activities.  A  defendant  could 
assert  that  his  activities  and  his  disclosures 
were  done  "in  order  to"  to  accomplisb  some 
other  purpose.  Inclusion  of  the  alternative 
"reckless  disregard"  standard  in  any  501(c) 
type  provision  would  be  of  doubtful  value.  It 
Is  difficult  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
"reckless  disregard"  in  the  context  of  the 
Identities  Bill,  since  Congress,  by  enacting 
Identities  legislation  is  in  effect  making  a 
finding  that  unauthorized  disclosures  of 
Identities  do  in  fact  threaten  the  personal 
safety  of  intelligence  personnel.  A  reckless 
disregard  standard  would  apparently  mean 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  make 
an  additional  showing  of  physical  endanger- 
ment in  each  particular  case.  This,  from  a 
deterrent  perspective,  would  appear  to  be 
Inadvisable. 

Additionally,  the  Committee  may  wish  to 
consider  one  technical  amendment  to  HJt. 
4,  not  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
Identities  hearings,  but  nonetheless  dictated 
by  enactment  in  the  96th  Congress  of  S. 
1790.  the  "Privacy  ProtecUon  Act  of  1980," 
legislation  signed  into  law  by  President 
Carter  on  14  October  1980  and  designed  to 
modify  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
ZuTcher  v.  Stanford  Daily.  The  enactment 
of  this  legislation  has  a  bearing  on  our  ef- 
forts to  secure  passage  of  Identities  legisla- 
tion. The  Identities  legislation  should  in- 
clude a  provision  amending  subsections 
101(a)(1)  and  lOI(bKl)  of  the  Privacy  Pro- 
tection Act  so  as  to  include  the  proposed 
new  title  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  among  the  "receipt,  possession,  or  com- 
munication" of  national  security  informa- 
tion offenses  with  regard  to  which  searches 
and  seizures  may  be  conducted  under  the 
exceptions  provided  In  those  subsections. 

Should  you  have  any  questions  concerning 
the  views  expressed  in  this  letter,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  my  Legislative  Coim- 
sel  directly.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Committee  to  ensure  prompt  en- 
actment of  Identities  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Casey. 

OmcE  OP  THE  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  20,  1981. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
presently  considering  S.  391,  the  proposed 
Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act,  which 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Chafee  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  a  number  of  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate.  My  representative 
testified  in  favor  of  this  bill  earlier  this  year 
in  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curity and  Terrorism.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  my  strong 
personal  support  for  this  legislation. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Haig  v.  Agee  emphasized  that 
"(m)easures  to  protect  the  secrecy  of  our 
Govenunent's  foreign  intelligence  oper- 
ations plainly  serve  compelling  national  se- 
curity Interests."  The  Court  rejected  Agee's 
First  Amendment  claim  with  the  following 
analysis: 

"The  revocation  of  Agee's  passport  rests 
in  part  on  the  content  of  his  speech:  specifi- 
cally, his  repeated  disclosures  of  intelligence 
operations  and  names  of  intelligence  per- 
sonnel. Long  ago,  however,  this  Court  recog- 
nized that  "No  one  would  question  but  that 
a  government  might  prevent  actual  obstruc- 
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tion  to  its  recruiting  service  or  the  publica- 
tion of  the  sailing  dates  of  transports  or  the 
number  and  location  of  troops."  Near  v. 
Minneaota,  283  U.S.  697,  716  (1931).  citing 
Chafee.  Freedom  of  Speech  10  (1920). 
Agee's  disclosures,  among  other  things,  have 
the  declared  purpose  of  obstructing  intelli- 
gence operations  and  the  recruiting  of  intel- 
ligence personnel.  They  are  clearly  not  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution.  The  mere  fact 
that  Agee  is  also  engaged  in  criticism  of  the 
Government  does  not  render  his  conduct 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law." 

I  believe  this  Supreme  Court  decision 
should  resolve  any  lingering  doubt  that  may 
exlat  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Speedy  enactment  of  legislation  to  protect 
covert  agents'  identities  deserves  the  high- 
est priority,  and  I  strongly  recommend  that 
S.  391  be  favorably  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 

WuxiAM  French  Smith, 

Attorney  General 

Thb  Whitk  Ho0SE, 
Wtuhington,  September  14.  1981. 
Hon.  Stkom  Thurmohd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Skmator  Thurxomd:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  consider  S.  391.  The  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act  of  1981,  on  Tues- 
day. September  IS. 

Paoage  of  legislation  to  provide  criminal 
sanctions  against  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  identify  and  expose  our  intelli- 
gence officers  is  a  key  element  of  my  pro- 
gram to  rebuild  and  strengthen  US  intelli- 
gence capabilities.  Nothing  has  been  more 
damaging  to  our  intelligence  effort  than  the 
pernicious,  unauthorized  disclosures  of  the 
names  of  those  officers  whom  we  send  on 
dangerous  and  difficult  assignments  abroad. 

Attorney  Oeneral  Smith  advises  that  the 
Senate  version  of  ttiis  legislation,  S.  391,  is 
legally  sound,  both  from  a  prosecution  per- 
spective and  in  the  protection  it  provides  for 
constitutional  rights  of  innocent  Americans. 
Any  change  to  the  Senate  version  would 
have  the  effect  of  altering  this  carefully- 
crafted  balance. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
this  legislation.  I  hope  I  can  have  your  sup- 
port in  reporting  out  S.  391  without  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

ROMAU)  Reacam. 

Ceittral  Imtelugence  Aoerct, 
Waahington,  D.C,  September  30, 1981. 
Editor, 

77i«  New  York  Times, 
New  YorKN.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  of  September  23, 
1981,  "A  Dumb  Defense  of  Intelligence,"  in- 
correctly represents  the  position  I  have 
taken  on  legislation  to  protect  the  identities 
of  covert  agents.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported and  advocated  the  Senate  language 
In  S.  391  and  H.R.  4,  as  amended  and  passed 
by  the  House  on  September  23,  as  more  cer- 
tain to  be  effective  in  ending  the  pernicious 
unauthorized  disclosures  which  are  Jeopard- 
izing our  nation's  intelligence  efforts  and 
threatening  those  engaged  or  assisting  in 
difficult  and  dangerous  assignments  abroad. 

Opponents  of  this  crucial  legislation,  in  an 
effort  to  delay  and  olistruct  final  enact- 
ment, are  quick  to  allege  its  constitutional 
infirmity.  However,  the  legislation  in  its  cur- 
rent form  has  had  the  bipartisan  support  of 


the  Carter  and  now  the  Reagan  White 
House  and  Justice  Departments.  We  are 
confident  that  the  legislation  will  pass  con- 
stitutional muster.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
disclosure^  of  agent  identities  constitute  a 
clear  danger  to  this  nation's  first  line  of  de- 
fense, its  intelligence  apparatus.  Recently, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Haig  v.  Agee 
stated  that  such  "conduct  .  .  .  presents  a 
serious  danger  to  American  officials  abroad 
and  serious  danger  to  the  national  security  " 
and  that  these  disclosures  "...  clearly  are 
not  protected  by  the  Constitution." 

We  can  no  longer  afford  delay.  Every  day 
metms  more  unauthorized  disclosures,  more 
operations  compromised,  more  lives  endan- 
gered, more  loss  of  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  keep  secrets  on  the  part  of  foreign  intelli- 
gence services  willing  to  cooperate  with  us. 
The  Senate  should  delay  no  longer. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Casey, 
jDirector  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Statement  by  the  President 

I  am  pleased  today  to  sign  into  law  H.R. 
3454.  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1982.  This  act  represents  a  sig- 
nificant first  step  toward  achieving  revltal- 
ization  of  our  Nation's  intelligence  commu- 
nity. The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  have  timely,  accurate,  and  insightful 
foreign  intelligence  in  order  to  make  sound 
national  defense  and  foreign  policy"  deci- 
sions. This  act  helps  to  assure  that  we  will 
have  the  necessary  intelligence  information 
to  make  these  difficult  decisions. 

The  Congress  has  with  this  act  authorized 
appropriations  sufficient  to  assure  that  we 
continue  to  have  the  world's  best  and  most 
professional  intelligence  service.  The  Con- 
gress has  also  provided  new  administrative 
authorities  to  the  heads  of  the  Nation's 
three  major  intelligence  agencies  to  assure 
that  they  can  perform  their  missions  more 
effectively.  I  hope  that  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration between  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Branches  which  resulted  in  this  act  will 
continue  as  we  move  to  rebuild  our  Nation's 
intelligence  capabilities. 

I  would  also  note  my  hope  that  I  will  soon 
be  able  to  sign  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act,  which  has  passed  the  House 
and  Is  awaiting  floor  action  in  the  Senate.  I 
strongly  support  enactment  of  this  measure, 
preferably  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives;  we 
must  act  now  to  protect  our  intelligence  per- 
sonnel, who  serve  our  Nation  under  what 
are  often  difficult  and  dangerous  circum- 
stances. 

I  The  White  House, 

Washington,  February  3,  1982. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

E>EAR  Sinator  Baker:  Legislation  to  make 
criminal  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  our  intelligence  officers  remains 
the  cornerstone  for  the  improvement  of  our 
intelligence  capabilities,  a  goal  that  I  know 
we  share.  Nothing  has  been  more  damaging 
to  this  effort  than  the  pernicious  disclosures 
of  the  names  of  officers  whom  we  send 
abroad  on  dangerous  and  difficult  assign- 
ments. Unfortunately,  these  disclosures  con- 
tinue witli  impunity,  endangering  lives,  seri- 
ously impairing  the  effectiveness  of  our 
clandestine  operations,  and  adversely  affect- 
ing morale  within  our  intelligence  agencies. 

Last  September  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives overwhelmingly  passed  the  Adminis- 
tration-supported version  of  the  Intelligence 
Identities   Protection   Act.   The   Senate   is 


soon  to  take  up  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  you  will  have  before  you  two  ver- 
sions. While  I  believe  that  lx)th  versions  are 
fully  protective  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, Attorney  General  Smith  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  original  version,  first  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Chafee  and  others,  is  far 
more  likely  to  result  in  an  effective  law  that 
could  lead  to  successful  prosecution. 

I  strongly  urge  you  and  each  of  your  col- 
leagues to  support  the  carefully-crafted 
Chafee- Jackson  amendment  to  S.  391.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  argue  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  care  whether  it  gets  the 
Chafee-Jackson  language  or  the  com- 
mittee language.  I  should  like  to  read 
the  President's  letter  to  Senator 
Baker  and  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
this  month. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  Legislation  to  make 
criminal  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  our  intelligence  officers  remains 
the  cornerstone  for  the  improvement  of  our 
intelligence  capabilities,  a  goal  that  I  know 
we  share.  Nothing  has  been  more  damaging 
to  this  effort  than  the  pernicious  disclosures 
of  the  names  of  officers  whom  we  send 
abroad  on  dangerous  and  difficult  assign- 
ments. Unfortunately,  these  disclosures  con- 
tinue with  impunity,  endangering  lives,  seri- 
ously impairing  the  effectiveness  of  our 
clandestine  operations,  and  adversely  affect- 
ing morale  within  our  intelligence  agencies. 

Last  September  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives overwhemingly  passed  the  Administra- 
tion-supported version  of  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act.  The  Senate  is 
soon  to  take  up  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  you  wUl  have  before  you  two  ver- 
sions. While  I  believe  that  both  versions  are 
fully  protective  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. Attorney  General  Smith  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  original  version,  first  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Chafee  and  others,  is  far 
more  likely  to  result  in  an  effective  law  that 
could  lead  to  successful  prosecution. 

I  strongly  urge  you  and  each  of  your  col- 
leagues to  support  the  carefully-crafted 
Chafee-Jackson  amendment  to  S.  391.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  letter  makes 
the  administration's  support  for  our 
amendment  perfectly  clear. 

Finally,  it  has  been  argued  by  propo- 
nents of  a  subjective  intent  standard 
that,  in  order  to  be  constitutional 
under  Supreme  Court  precedents,  a 
law  punishing  disclosure  must  require 
proof  of  an  intent  to  do  harm.  For  ex- 
ample, on  May  8.  1981.  a  witness 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Security 
and  Terrorism  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  stated  that: 

Professor  Scalia  *  •  •  expressed  the  clear 
view  that  the  absence  of  a  bad  purpose 
would  make  the  statute  unconstitutional. 

This  assertion  is  not.  however,  sup- 
ported by  careful  analysis  of  the  appli- 
cable cases  and  constitutional  princi- 
ples. 


In  fact.  Prof.  Antonin  Scalia  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School  has 
testified  with  respect  to  the  reason  to 
believe  standard  in  section  601(c): 

If  the  character  of  the  information  were 
defined  narrowly  enough,  if  the  individual 
against  whom  the  law  is  direct^  were  de- 
fined narrowly  enough,  I  think  such  a  provi- 
sion might  well  be  sustained.  "1981  House 
Intelligence  Committee  Hearings." 

Given  the  extremely  limited  type  of 
information  covered  and  the  narrow 
class  of  individuals  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern of  activities  intended  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents,  there  is 
little  risk  of  unconstitutionality  in  S. 
391  as  originally  introduced. 

The  central  constitutional  question 
presented  by  any  prohibition  against 
disclosure  is:  What  danger  does  the 
disclosure  create?  It  may  be  that  if  a 
person  intends  to  produce  harm,  his 
intention  may  itself  increase  the  risk 
that  the  harm  will  occur.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  the  actual  danger 
can  be  assessed  for  first  amendment 
purposes.  Disclosure  may  be  innocuous 
in  fact— it  may  have  no  reasonable 
likelihood  of  creating  a  danger  the 
Government  is  entitled  to  prevent- 
even  though  the  intentions  of  the 
person  are  of  a  different  character. 
Our  amendment  adopts  standards  that 
are  directly  relevant  to  the  central 
constitutional  concern  of  showing  the 
reasonable  likelihood  of  serious  harm. 

In  summary,  the  Chafee-Jackson 
amendment  contains  language  which 
is  consistent  with  existing  statutes 
punishing  disclosure  of  national  secu- 
rity information;  it  narrows  the  scope 
of  criminal  liability  without  imposing 
undue  obstacles  to  effective  enforce- 
ment; it  meets  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  first  amendment; 
and  it  will  provide  for  the  effective 
prosecution  of  those  who  spend  their 
time  naming  names. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  5  years, 
more  than  2,000  names  of  alleged  CIA 
officers  have  been  identified  and  pub- 
lished by  a  small  group  of  individuals 
whose  stated  intention  is  to  expose 
U.S.  intelligence  operations.  I  think  it 
is  time  we  legislated  an  end  to  this 
vendetta  against  the  American  intelli- 
gence conrununity. 

We  send  fellow  Americans  abroad  on 
dangerous  missions;  missions  which 
are  directed  and  ordered  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  owe  it  to  them  to  do  our 
utmost  to  protect  their  lives  as  they  go 
about  our  business.  S.  391,  with  our 
amendment,  will  provide  this  protec- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Chafee-Jackson  amendment 
and  final  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  debate  or 
argument  on  this  floor  that  somebody 
is  more  for  the  first  amendment  than 
anyone  else.  There  is  no  argument  on 
this  floor  as  to  whether  one  group  is 
more  for  successful  prosecution,  more 


for  stemming  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  these  agents  than  another. 
There  is  none  of  that.  The  argument 
here  solely  is  how  we  tan  best  craft 
this  language  to  accomplish  the  goals 
we  all  seek.  It  is  my  view,  the  view  of 
two  administrations,  the  view  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  view  of  the  President, 
that  the  language  of  this  amendment 
best  accomplishes  that  goal,  best  per- 
mits us  to  move  forward  with  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  these  despicable 
persons  who  publish  the  names  of 
agents  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  getting  late.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
chance,  as  I  said,  on  Monday  to  get 
into  great  detail  on  this,  but  I  should 
like  to  take  5  minutes  now  to  make 
some  initial  rebuttal  to  the  points 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  am  going  to  pick  only  a  few 
of  the  things  he  has  said  today. 

The  first  comment  the  Senator 
made  in  the  early  part  of  his  state- 
ment was  as  to  how  we  get  into  the 
breast  of  the  person  making  the  state- 
ment. The  phrase  is,  "How  do  we  get 
into  the  breast  of  the  person  making 
the  statements?" 

I  suggest  that  we  get  into  the  breast 
of  the  person  making  the  statements, 
or  disclosing  the  name,  the  same  way 
we  get  into  the  breast  of  a  defendant 
accused  of  robbery  or  murder  or  rape 
or  larceny  or  anything  else.  We  get 
into  the  breast  by  looking  at  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  what  that 
person  did. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  way  the  judges  usually  tell  the 
juries  to  get  into  the  breast  of  a 
person  accused  of  crime  is  by  instruct- 
ing the  juries  on  what  intent  means. 
They  say  the  following,  which  is  from 
section  14.03.  "Specific  intent."  Devitt 
and  Blackmar,  vol.  I,  Federal  Jury 
Practice  and  Instructions,  third  edi- 
tion 1977. 

Remember,  we  have  a  defendant, 
and  the  prosecution  says,  "This  guy 
killed  Cock  Robin."  Then  the  judge 
says,  "You  have  to  find  that  he  specif- 
ically meant  to  kill  Cock  Robin."  He 
had  to  have  intent  to  kill  Cock  Robin. 
It  could  not  have  been  an  accident. 
What  I  mean  by  intent  is  this:  "Specif- 
ic intent,"  as  the  term  implies,  means 
more  than  the  general  intent  to 
commit  the  act.  To  establish  specific 
intent,  the  Government  must  prove 
that  the  defendant  knowingly  did  an 
act  which  the  law  forbids  (knowingly 
failed  to  do  an  act  which  the  law  re- 
quires), purposely  intending  to  violate 
the  law. 

This  is  the  important  part:  "Such 
intent  may  be  determined  from  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
the  case. 

"An  act  or  failure  to  act  is  knowingly 
done  if  done  voluntarily  and  intention- 
ally, and  not  because  of  mistake  or  ac- 
cident or  other  innocent  reason." 


The  Senator  goes  on  and  makes  a 
very  compelling  argument.  I  should 
note  for  the  record  that  he  is  a  very 
worthy  adversary  on  this  matter.  It 
sounded  good  to  me.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  me  believing  it  for  a 
second. 

The  Senator  says  we  have  these  guys 
who  are  publishing  these  bulletins 
saying,  "Well,  I  intended  to  help 
America  when  I  disclosed  the  name  of 
Joe  Doakes,  who  is  an  agent  of  the 
CIA,  so  don't  find  me  guilty  because, 
although  I  intended  something,  I  did 
not  intend  to  hurt.  I  intended  to 
help." 

I  submit  that  under  the  reason  to 
believe  standard,  he  can  say  the  same 
thing.  He  can  stand  before  the  jury 
and  say:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  had 
reason  to  believe  this  would  help 
America  when  I  disclosed  the  name  of 
Joe  Doakes." 

I  had  reason  to  believe  that  because 
I  Imow  from  great  experience  in  the 
area  that  we  are  not  trusted  around 
the  world  because  of  the  CIA.  They  do 
not  like  us  because  of  the  CIA,  and  the 
real  reason,  the  way  to  help  America  is 
to  uncover  CIA  agents.  So  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  would  help, 
not  impede. 

So  if  he  would  be  able  to  stand 
before  a  jury  and  say  with  any  degree 
of  credibility,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt," 
he  could  also  stand  before  the  jury 
and  say,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  did  not  have  reason  to  believe 
this  would  hurt;  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  would  help." 

So,  if  it  applies  to  intent,  it  is  kind  of 
a  specious  argument  to  say  it  also  ap- 
plies to  reason  to  believe,  but  the 
Icicker  is  that  in  either  case  the  jury  is 
going  to  sit  back  and  say,  "Now,  wait  a 
minute,  what  did  he  do  here?  Did  he 
intend  to  do  this?  Let  us  look  at  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances.  Did  this  guy 
mean— sure,  he  intended  to  publish  be- 
cause he  published— but  did  intend  to 
hurt?" 

We  make  distinctions.  For  example, 
we  have  all  read  in  the  newspaper  and 
if  my  colleagues  will  read  the  Record 
they  will  read  all  the  exposures  about 
Wilson  and  Terpil.  former  CIA  agents. 
What  are  they  doing?  They  are  fooling 
around  with  Qadhafi  in  Libya  and 
they  are  selling  arms,  and  they  are 
doing  all  these  things. 

Were  it  not  for  the  innovative  and 
anxious  press  intending  to  help  Amer- 
ica, not  impede  it,  we  would  have  not 
found  out  very  much  about  that.  It 
was  not  the  CIA  that  came  to  us  and 
told  us  these  guys  were  out  fooling 
around.  It  was  the  press,  an  inquiring 
press.  I  want  the  press  going  out  there 
intending  to  expose  those  people. 
They  publish  the  name  of  the  CIA 
agent.  They  did  it  with  the  intent  to 
help  America.  In  this  case  they  did. 
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According  to  the  Jury  instruction, 
that  is  up  to  a  Jury  to  believe.  Does  it 
help  America  for  a  press  person  to 
expose  the  name  of  an  agent  who  may 
be  a  mole  in  the  CIA.  who  may  be  sell- 
ing arms  to  an  enemy? 

That  is  a  question  for  the  jury  to 
decide  Just  like  it  Is  if  Mr.  Schaap 
stood  before  the  jury  and  said,  "Well, 
when  I  published  all  these  names  in 
this  bulletin  I  intended  to  help." 

The  Jury  makes  that  decision  Just 
like  they  would  in  "reason  to  believe." 

They  say,  "Biden,  you  are  making  a 
pretty  convincing  argument  here.  Why 
do  you  not  Just  accept  'reason  to  be- 
lieve' then?" 

The  problem  with  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" Is  it  has  what  we  call  in  the  law 
a  chilling  effect  on  that  reporter  who 
wants  to  go  out  there  and  expose 
something  that  is  harming  the  United 
States,  wants  to  find  the  mole  in  the 
CIA,  If  there  is  one,  wants  to  find  out 
whether  that  Jerk  Terpll  is  in  fact  sell- 
ing weapons  to  Qadhaf  i  and  aiding  ter- 
rorism, wants  to  expose  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  a  CIA  agent  involved  in 
international  drug  trafficking. 

Now,  he  knows  under  the  intent 
standard  that  he  can  stand  before  a 
Jury  and  say:  "Hey,  I  was  not  intend- 
ing to  hurt;  I  was  intending  to  help 
the  CIA,  and  let  me  tell  you  the  facts; 
the  facts  are  this  guy  was  dealing  in 
drugs.  The  facts  are  this  guy  is  a  KGB 
agent,  not  a  CIA  agent.  The  facts  are 
that  this  guy  is  selling  arms  to  terror- 
ists. Jury,  what  do  you  think?  Do  you 
think  I  am  meaning  to  help  or  hurt?" 

We  do  not  even  get  to  that  in  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  because 
we  establish  a  "pattern  of  activities" 
easily.  We  do  not  have  to  have  them 
publish  50  names  on  50  different  days 
or  3  names,  or  20  names,  but  only  1. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  establish  this  one 
reporter  went  aroimd  and  spoke  to  10 
people  and  said,  "What  about  Mark 
here?  What  about  it?  What  do  you 
know  about  him?" 

And  you  go  and  go  to  you,  "What  do 
you  know  about  him?" 

And  go  to  you  and  say.  "What  do 
you  know  about  him? 

And  go  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia and  say,  "What  do  you  know  about 
him?" 

I  am  establishing  a  pattern  of  activi- 
ty. The  activity  is  that  I  am  running 
around  and  I  am  going  to  end  up  ex- 
posing Joe  Doe.  I  am  going  to  publish 
Joe  Doe's  name. 

Under  the  law  the  prosecution  will 
be  able  to  walk  into  court  and  say: 
"Wait,  the  pattern  of  activity.  Did  you 
not  go  around  and  speak  to  25  people 
to  find  this  out  and  discover  this  guy's 
name?" 

"Oh.  yes,  I  did  that." 

All  right.  There  we  have  the  pattern 
of  activity. 

"When  you  went  to  the  CIA  and  said 
what  do  you  know  about  Joe  Doakes, 
did  not  the  pressman  for  the  CIA 


fellow  look  at  you  and  say,  'Wait  a 
minute.  I  have  to  tell  you  right  now 
you  are  on  slippery  turf.  You  may  very 
well  be  jeopardizing  the  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  want 
to  warn  you  of  that  right  this 
minute.'" 

Now,  OK.  The  reporter  says, 

"Now  there  is  a  'reason  to  believe' 
standard  in  the  law.  The  CIA  Just  told 
me  I  better  not  go  any  further  because 
I  am  going  to  hurt  the  United  States 
of  America  if  I  go  any  further." 

Now,  does  that  mean  that  I  have  al- 
ready crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
"reason  to  believe"?  Does  that  mean  if 
I  get  dragged  into  court  even  though  I 
am  out  to  help,  not  hurt,  and.  even 
though  I  am  exposing  a  Jerk  like 
Terpil  or  Wilson,  even  though  I  am 
uncovering  a  KGB  agent  in  the  CIA- 
have  I  met  the  second  standard  al- 
ready? 

Let  us  face  it.  Whether  you  are  talk- 
ing to  a  CIA  man  or  whether  you  are 
talking  to  someone  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  whether  you  are  talking 
to  a  press  secretary  for  a  U.S.  Senator, 
they  are  not  going  to  encourage  you  to 
investigate  anything.  So  what  do  we 
all  instinctively  do?  We  are  going  to 
say,  "You  better  be  careful."  And  now 
when  this  guy  has  the  story  or  that 
woman  has  her  story  they  go  to  their 
editor  and  they  sit  down  with  the 
editor  and  say: 

"You  know,  I  have  a  story  that  is 
going  to  blow  this  place  wide  open.  I 
found  out  we  have  some  CIA  agents 
who  are  selling  arms  to  Libyans  and 
they  are  hurting  us,  they  are  lying  to 
the  Government." 

And  the  editor  is  going  to  say,  "Now. 
wait  a  minute,  are  you  all  ready  to  go 
to  Jail?" 

No;  I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

OK.  Let  me  ask  you:  How  do  you 
know  it  Is  true? 

"Well,  I  tell  you  here  it  is  true."  and 
you  lay  It  out. 

They  say.  "Now.  are  you  sure  you 
are  not  missing  something?"  What 
happens  if  you  publish  this  and  this  is 
really  a  double  cover  for  something 
else  that  is  behind  sdl  of  this  and 
Wilson  and  Terpil  are  really  triple 
agents,  not  double  agents? 

They  say,  "What  did  they  tell  you 
out  at  tiie  agency?"  "They  told  me  I 
am  on  thin  ice.  They  told  me  I  better 
not  go  any  further." 

Wait  a  minute,  gee,  does  that  mean 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that?  Should 
not  I  have  done  this? 

That  is  not  a  spot  to  put  the  press 
in.  That  is  not  what  we  are  about. 
That  is  not  where  we  are. 

So  the  reason  to  believe  ends  up 
being  an  incredibly  subjective  stand- 
ard rather  than  the  objective  standard 
that  the  Senator  is  genuinely  trying  to 
accomplish. 

He  really  means,  and  I  believe  every 
word  he  says,  he  really  and  truly 
means  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  pro- 
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tect  not  only  America,  the  CIA  agent, 
but  also  our  civil  liberties  and  a  free 
press. 

I  respectfully  argue  and  suggest  that 
is  not  the  case.  And  when  you  get 
down  to  the  point  again  that  he  made 
so  eloquently,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said  this  guy,  Schaap— 
and  I  want  to  note  for  the  Record  not 
former  Gov.  Milton  Schaap— Schaap 
says  in  testimony,  "I  do  not  intend  to 
hurt.  I  intend  to  help." 

And  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
says,  "Well,  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
say  to  a  Jury,"  and  implies  they  will 
probably  believe  him  and  he  probably 
will  get  away  with  it.  Again  let  me  em- 
phasize that  if  he  can  stand  before  the 
Jury  and  say,  "I  did  not  intend  to  hurt, 
I  Intended  to  help,"  he  can  also  stand 
before  the  Jury  and  say.  "I  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  I  was  hurting;  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  I  was  help- 
ing, and  It  is  a  bit  of  a  red  herring  to 
argue  whether  or  not  this  is  going  to 
make  it  easier  or  harder  before  a  jury 
because  they  are  going  to  look  behind, 
they  are  going  to  look  at  the  totality 
of  the  acts. 

But  what  in  fact  is  at  stake  is  wheth- 
er or  not  some  reporter  will  believe 
that  they  will  have  a  chance  to  make 
the  arguments  as  to  what  they  intend- 
ed to  do. 

In  the  espionage  statute— and  we 
will  go  into  this  in  great  detail 
Monday,  because  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor will  be  back  to  it— the  court  usual- 
ly takes  two  portions  of  the  statute  to 
come  up  with  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  Intent.  The  point  I  really 
want  to  make  here  is  I  spent  2  years 
doing  a  study  for  the  Intelligence 
Committee  on  the  espionage  laws  of 
this  country  and  in  fact  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  Gitensteln.  who  was  then  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee  and  now 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  staff,  we 
went  back  and  looked  at  every  damage 
assessment  report  for  the  previous  10 
years  on  leal^  in  espionage  activities 
to  write  a  tough  espionage  statute. 
You  luiow  what  we  found  out?  We 
found  out  there  is  hardly  any  success- 
ful leak  prosecutions  under  the  Espio- 
nage Act.  hardly  any. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  you 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  diffi- 
cult, from  the  testimony  we  had,  is, 
they  said,  "Hey,  the  prosecution  is 
constantly  coming  and  saying  'We 
caimot  make  a  case  with  the  "reason- 
to-believe"  portion  of  the  statute. 
That  gets  in  our  way,  does  not  help 
us.'" 

I  hope  we  are  going  to  hear  from,  on 
Monday,  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  former  prosecutor,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who,  I  think, 
will  make  the  case  fairly  eloquently 
that  it  would  be  harder  to  get  a  convic- 
tion under  the  "reason-to-believe" 
standard  tJian  under  the  "intent" 
standard. 
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I  will  also  argue  in  some  detail  on 
Monday  the  constitutionality  of  the 
standard  of  "reason-to-believe." 

I  would  Just  like  to  note  for  the 
record  and  put  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
over  100  law  professors,  the  most  out- 
spoken one  of  whom  is  Prof.  Philip 
Kurland  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
They  all  say  that  the  "reason-to-be- 
lieve" language  is  unconstitutional  as 
it  is  applied  in  the  proposed  statute. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make— there  are  many  more  to  make, 
but  Just  one  other  point  at  this  Junc- 
ture—the Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
as  he  always  is,  is  completely  candid, 
and  let  me  be  completely  candid.  The 
argimient  is  not  whether  or  not  this 
administration  wants  the  Biden  lan- 
guage or  the  Chafee  language  more.  It 
wants  the  Chafee  language  more, 
there  is  not  any  question  about  it. 
This  administration  says,  "We  want 
the  Chafee  language."  but  they  also 
said  in  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee, they  have  always  said  repeatedly, 
that  the  Biden  language  can  get  the 
Job  done. 

What  we  are  about  here  is  getting 
the  Job  done  of  putting  these  folks  in 
Jail  who  are.  in  fact,  attempting  to 
impede  or  impair  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  in  our  public 
and  private  conversations  the  adminis- 
tration feels  fairly  strongly  about  it. 
But  they  also  feel  fairly  strongly 
about  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  I  would,  too,  if  I  were  a  Republi- 
can President.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
competent  people  they  have,  and  if  he 
came  to  me  and  said,  "This  is  impor- 
tant to  mc,  but  I  think  this  is  right- 
not  that  it  is  important  to  me  person- 
ally—but this  is  the  way  to  go,  and 
both  of  them  will  get  the  Job  done,  but 
the  Chafee  language  win  do  the  Job,"  I 
would  sure  say,  "The  Chafee  one  is 
the  one  I  want." 

I  admit  that  this  administration  does 
not  think— it  has  consistently  not 
thought— that  the  Chafee  language 
could  be  unconstitutional.  So  looking 
at  it  from  the  President's  side  of  the 
ledger  he  says,  "Both  can  get  the  Job 
done.  One  is  constitutional,  one  is  in- 
troduced by  Biden,  not  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  mine,  and  the  other  one 
is  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  Which  one  am  I  going 
to  go  with?  Of  course,  I  am  going  to  go 
with  the  Chafee  one." 

But  that  is  not  really  the  issue.  The 
issue  is,  on  my  side  of  the  argument, 
"Look,  it  simply  comes  down  to  this: 
Why  take  a  chance  on  its  being  uncon- 
stitutional? Why  take  a  chance  on  it 
being  harder  to  get  a  prosecution  be- 
cause the  statute  is  struck  down  and 
go  with  the  Chafee  language  when  we 
both  admit  they  both  get  the  Job 
done?" 

The  Chafee  side  of  the  argument.  I 
would  suspect,  comes  down  in  the  final 


analysis  to.  "Look,  even  though  they 
can  both  get  the  Job  done,  they  are 
both  constitutional,  why  fool  aroimd 
with  the  Biden  language  because  I 
think  ours  can  get  the  Job  done  better 
and  faster?" 

I  mean,  we  are  really  arguing  on  the 
margins  here,  and  I  am  constrained  to 
wind  up  now  because  there  is  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  this  position  of 
the  committee's  who  wants  to  speak 
now.  Again  I  will  have  much  more  to 
say.  but  I  would  like  very  much  to 
submit  for  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  a  list  of  all  those 
law  professors  who  concurred  with  the 
position  I  Just  took,  and  a  letter  from 
Professor  Kurland  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  letter  from  Lau- 
rence H.  Tribe,  professor  of  law  at 
Hairvard  University  to  Senator  Kenne- 
dy in  September  of  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Professor  Kurland  on  S.  2216 

Perhaps  the  sharpest  and  most  succinct 
scholarly  criticism  of  S.  2216  came  from 
Philip  B.  Kurland,  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  na- 
tions leading  constitutional  scholars: 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy. 
ChaiTTnan, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Wiuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  response  to 
your  request.  1  can  frame  my  opinion  on  the 
constitutionality  of  Sec.  501(c)  very  precise- 
ly. I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. I  cannot  see  how  a  law  that  inhibits 
the  publication,  without  malicious  intent,  of 
information  that  is  in  the  public  domain 
and  previously  published  can  be  valid.  Al- 
though I  recognize  the  inconstancy  and  in- 
consistency in  Supreme  Court  decisions.  I 
should  be  very  much  surprised  if  that 
Court,  not  to  speak  of  the  lower  federal 
courts,  were  to  legitimize  what  is,  for  me. 
the  clearest  violation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment attempted  by  Congress  in  this  era. 

With  all  good  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  B.  Kurland. 

September  25. 1980. 

We  believe  that  Sections  601(c)  of  S.  391 
and  501(c)  of  H.R.  4.  which  would  punish 
the  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  covert  CIA 
and  FBI  agents  derived  solely  from  unclassi- 
fied information,  violate  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  urge  that  they  be  deleted. 

Charles  Abemathy,  Professor  of  Law, 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Bruce  Ackerman,  Professor  of  Law,  Yale 
University  Law  School. 

Barbara  Aldave,  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Law  School. 

Oeorge  Alexander.  Professor  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Santa  Clara  Law  School. 

Judith  Areen,  Professor  of  Law.  CJeorge- 
town  University  Law  School. 

Peter  L.  Arenella.  Professor  of  Law.  Rut- 
gers University  School  of  Law. 

Richard  Arena,  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Bridgeport  School  of  Law. 

Charles  E.  Ares,  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  College  of  Law. 

Robert  Aronson.  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  School  of  Law. 

Frank  Askin.  Professor  of  Law,  Rutgers 
University  School  of  Law. 


Barbara  Babcock.  Professor  of  Law,  Stan- 
ford University. 

Fletcher  Baldwin.  Professor  of  Law.  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  College  of  Law. 

Elizabeth  Bartholet.  Professor  of  Law. 
Harvard  University  Law  School. 

Patrick  Baude.  Professor  of  Law.  Indiana 
University  School  Law  School. 

Paul  Bender.  Professor  of  Law.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

Carolyn  Bratt.  Professor  of  Law.  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  College  of  Law. 

Ralph  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Law, 
Yale  University  Law  School. 

Burton  Calne.  Professor  of  Law,  Temple 
University  School  of  Law. 

Oscar  Chase,  Professor  of  Law.  New  York 
University  School  of  Law. 

Paul  Chevlgny,  Professor  of  Law,  New 
York  University  School  of  Law. 

Michael  Churgin,  Professor  of  Law.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School. 

Richard  A.  Chused,  Professor  of  Law. 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Robert  Emmet  Clark,  Professor  of  Law 
Emeritus,  University  of  Arizona  CoUege  of 
Law. 

Sherman  Cohn,  Professor  of  Law.  George- 
town University  Law  School. 

Tom  A.  Collins.  Professor  of  Law,  CoUege 
of  WUliam  and  Mary.  Marshall-Wythe  Law 
School. 

Vem  Countryman,  Professor  of  Law,  Har- 
vard University  Law  School. 

Alan  M.  Dershowltz,  I»rofe8sor  of  Law, 
Harvard  University  Law  School. 

Norman  E)orsen,  Professor  of  Law,  New 
York  University  School  of  Law. 

Steven  B.  Duke,  Professor  of  Law,  Yale 
University  Law  School. 

Thomas  I.  Emerson,  Professor  of  Law 
Emeritus,  Yale  University  Law  School. 

Nancy  S.  Erickson,  Professor  of  Law.  Ohio 
State  University  College  of  Law. 

David  B.  Fllvaroff ,  Professor  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School. 

Caleb  Foote,  Professor  of  Law.  University 
of  California  Law  School. 

Jack  Getman.  Professor  of  Law,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Steve  Gillers,  Professor  of  Law,  New  York 
University  School  of  Law. 

David  Goldberger,  Professor  of  Law.  Ohio 
State  University  College  of  Law. 

Peter  Goldberger,  Professor  of  Law,  Vil- 
lanova  University  School  of  Law. 

Louise  Graham,  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  Law  School. 

Arthur  S.  Greenbaum,  Professor  of  Law, 
Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law. 

Linda  S.  Greene.  Professor  of  Law, 
Temple  University  School  of  Law. 

Trlna  Orlllo.  Professor  of  Law,  Hastings 
College  of  Law. 

Daniel  Halperln.  Professor  of  Law. 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Charles  Halpem,  Professor  of  Law. 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Joel  Handler,  Professor  of  Law,  George- 
town University  Law  School. 

Michael  C.  Harper,  Professor  of  Law. 
Boston  University  Law  School. 

Lawrence  Herman,  Professor  of  Law,  Ohio 
State  University  College  of  Law. 

Morton  J.  Horwitz,  Professor  of  Law,  Har- 
vard University  Law  School. 

John  M.  Hyson,  Professor  of  Law.  Villan- 
ova  University  School  of  Law. 

Stanley  Ingber.  Professor  of  Law.  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  College  of  Law. 

Louis  A.  Jacobs.  Professor  of  Law.  Ohio 
State  University  College  of  Law. 

Peter  Jaszi,  Professor  of  Law,  American 
University,  Washington  College  of  Law. 
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Arthur  Klnoy.  Professor  of  Law,  Rutgers 
Cniventity  School  of  Law. 

Lewis  Komhauser,  Professor  of  Law,  New 
York  University  School  of  Law. 

John  R.  Kramer,  Professor  of  Law, 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Stanley  K.  Laughlin,  Professor  of  Law, 
Ohio  SUte  University  CoUege  of  Law. 

Howard  Leanick.  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

John  Leubadorf,  Professor  of  Law,  Boston 
University  Law  School. 

Allan  Levine,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law, 
Cardoso  School  of  Law. 

Sanford  Levlnson.  Professor  of  Law.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School. 

John  Levy,  Professor  of  Law,  CoUege  of 
William  and  Mary,  Marshall-Wythe  Law 
SchooL 

Lance  Uebman,  Professor  of  Law,  Harvard 
University  Law  School. 

Jeffrey  A.  Meldman.  Professor  of  Law. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Louis  Menuid,  Professor  of  Law,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Roy  Meraky,  Professor  of  Ijiw,  University 
of  Texas  Law  School. 

Elliot  MiUstein.  Professor  of  Law,  Ameri- 
can University.  Washington  College  of  Law. 

ArvU  Morris,  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  Waahlngton  School  of  Law. 

Jack  Miuphy,  Professor  of  Law,  George- 
town University  Law  School. 

Winston  P.  Nagan,  Professor  of  Law.  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  College  of  Law. 

Barry  Nakell.  Professor  of  Law.  University 
of  North  Carolina  Law  School. 

James  C.  Oldham.  Professor  of  Law. 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Joseph  A.  Page,  Professor  of  Law,  George- 
town University  Law  School. 

Richard  D.  Parker,  Professor  of  Law,  Har- 
vard University  Law  School. 

Daniel  Partan.  Professor  of  Law.  Boston 
Univeraity  Law  School. 

ComellUB  Peck,  Professor  of  Law.  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  School  of  Law. 

Willard  H.  Pedrick.  Professor  of  Law,  ari- 
zona  State  University  College  of  Law. 

Leroy  Pemell,  Professor  of  Law.  Ohio 
SUte  University  College  of  Law. 

Michael  Perry.  Professor  of  Law,  Ohio 
State  University  College  of  Law. 

Daniel  H.  PoUitt,  Professor  of  Law.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Law  School. 

Andrew  Popper.  Professor  of  Law,  Ameri- 
can University.  Washington  College  of  Law. 

Scot  Powe.  Professor  of  Law.  University  of 
Texas  Law  School. 

John  Qulgley.  Professor  of  Law. 

Robert  Sedler,  Professor  of  Law.  Wayne 
State  University  Law  School. 

Louis  Michael  Seldman.  Professor  of  Law, 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Ed  Sherman.  Professor  of  Law.  University 
of  Texas  Law  School. 

Andrew  Silverman.  Professor  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  CoUege  of  Law. 

James  Simon.  Professor  of  Law.  New  York 
Law  School. 

Avlam  Soifer.  Professor  of  Law.  Boston 
University  Law  SchooL 

Philip  Sorensen,  Professor  of  Law.  Ohio 
State  University  CoUege  of  Law. 

Girardeau  A.  Spann.  Professor  of  Law. 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Roy  Spence.  Professor  of  Law.  University 
of  Arizona  CoUege  of  Law. 

Geoffrey  Stone.  Professor  of  Law.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Law  School. 

Telford  Taylor.  Professor  of  Law.  Colum- 
bia University  Law  School. 

Charles  Thompson.  Professor  of  Law. 
Ohio  State  University  CoUege  of  Law. 


Gregory  M.  Travalio.  Professor  of  Law. 
Ohio  State  University  CoUege  of  Law. 

James  TTeece,  Professor  of  Law,  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  Law  School. 

Lawrence  Tribe,  Professor  of  Law.  Har- 
vard University  Law  School. 

Richard  C.  Turkington,  Professor  of  Law, 
VUlanova  University  School  of  Law. 

Mark  Tushnet,  Professor  of  Law.  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin  School  of  Law. 

Prank  Upham,  Professor  of  Law,  Ohio 
State  University  College  of  Law. 

Pete  Wales,  Professor  of  Law,  Georgetown 
University  Law  School. 

Burton  Wechsler,  Professor  of  Law,  Amer- 
ican University.  Washington  College  of  Law. 

Wendy  Williams,  Professor  of  Law, 
Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Bernard  Wolfman,  Professor  of  Law,  Har- 
vard University  Law  School. 

Diane  Zimmerman,  Professor  of  LaW,  New 
York  University  School  of  Law. 

Harvard  University  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  8, 1980. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kxrhzdy. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Scnator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
Inviting  me  to  offer  my  views  on  (501(0  of 
the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act  of 
1980,  S.2216.>  I  believe  that  this  provision.  If 
made  law,  would  violate  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  "the  Ex- 
ecutive [may]  .  .  .  promulgatlel  and 
enforcle]  .  .  .  executive  regulations!  ]  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibUltles  In  the  fields  of 
International  relations  and  national  de- 
fense." flew  York  Times  Co.  v.  United 
States,  408  U.S.  713.  729-30  (1971)  (Stewart. 
J.,  joined  by  White.  J.,  concurring).  Nor  Is 
there  any  doubt  that  "Congress  [may]  .  .  . 
enact  .  .  .  criminal  laws  to  protect  govern- 
ment property  and  preserve  government  se- 
crets." Id.  at  730.  But  the  First  Amendment 
severely  circumscribes  the  Government's 
power  to  achieve  such  ends  by  punishing 
Joumaliste  and  other  private  citizens  for  re- 
peating or  publishing  truthful  information 
either  (1)  lawfuUy  derived  or  deduced  from 
information  that  has  already  found  its  way 
into  "the  pubUc  domain."  Cox  Broadcasting 
Co.  V.  Cohn,  420  U.S.  469.  495  (1975),  or  (2) 
innocently  received  as  a  "leak"  from  some- 
one with  access  to  classified,  or  otherwise 
confidential,  government  materials.  Land- 
mark Communications,  Inc.  v.  Virginia,  435 
U.S.  829.  837-48  (1978). 

The  need  for  secrecy  In  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence sphere  is  among  the  most  pressing  of 
govenunental  interests.  Cf.  id.  at  849  n. 
(Stewart.  J.,  concurring  in  Judgment).  But 
this  cannot  obsciire  either  the  priority  given 
by  the  First  Amendment  to  "public  scrutiny 
and  diacuBsion  of  governmental  affairs"  Id. 
at  839  (majority  opinion);  New  York  Times 
Co.  v.  SuUivan,  376  U.S.  254.  269-70  (1964). 
or  the  correlative  principle  that  no  govem- 


>  The  provlalon  reads  u  f oUows: 

"(c)  Whoever,  In  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  acttvl- 
tiea  intended  to  Identify  and  expose  covert  scents 
and  with  reason  to  believe  that  such  activities 
would  Impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  State*,  discloses  any  informa- 
tion that  Identifies  an  Individual  as  a  covert  aaent 
to  any  Individual  not  authorized  to  receive  dasai- 
fled  tnfomution,  knowing  that  the  information  so 
disclosed  so  Identifies  such  individual  and  that  the 
United  States  Is  taldns  affirmative  measures  to  con- 
ceal such  individual's  classified  Intelligence  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  116,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years  or  both." 


mental  restriction  on  "uninhibited,  robust, 
and  wide-open"  political  debate,  id.  at  270,  Is 
constitutionally  acceptable  unless— 

(a)  the  restriction  is  designed  to  achieve  a 
compelling  governmental  objective,  and  is 
narrowly  drawn  to  achieve  neither  more  nor 
less;  and 

(b)  the  restriction's  enforcement  In  a 
given  case  is  shown  to  be  truly  essential  to 
achieve  that  compelling  governmental  inter- 
est. 

See  First  National  Bank  v.  BeUotti,  435 
U.S.  765,  787  (1978);  /n  re  Primus,  436  U.S. 
412  (1978);  Btckley  v.  VaUo,  424  U.S.  1,  25 
(1976)  (per  Curiam).'  Section  501(c)  quite 
clearly  fails  to  meet  these  tests. 

The  provision's  proscriptions— which 
apply  even  when  the  information  illegally 
"disclosed"  was  lawfully  obtained,  and  even 
when  the  only  result  of  Its  suppression 
would  be  to  stifle  criticism  or  exposure  of  al- 
leged governmental  Ineptitude  or  wrong- 
doing—are not  limited  to  cases  in  which  a 
Judge  or  Jury  finds  that  "disclosure"  of  the 
information  In  question  has  harmed,  or  Is 
likely  to  harm,  the  safety  or  security  of  any 
Individual  or  the  success  of  any  specific 
lawful  governmental  undertaking.  Cf. 
Bridges  v.  California,  314  U.S.  252,  263 
(1941);  Pennekamp  v.  Florida,  328  U.S.  331, 
347  (1946);  Craig  v.  Harney,  331  U.S.  367, 
376  (1947);  Wood  v.  Georgia,  370  U.S.  375 
(1962).  The  provision  at  Issue  would  Imper- 
missibly penalize  unauthorized  disclosures 
without  requiring  any  such  showing  of 
actual  or  probable  harm. 

It  Is  no  anawer  that  the  disclosures  for 
which  S  SOKc)  prescribes  punishment  with- 
out requiring  such  a  showing  of  injury  are 
limited  to  disclosures  made  "in  the  course  of 
a  pattern  of  activities  Intended  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents  and  with  reason  to 
believe  that  such  activities  would  impair  or 
Impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. "  Indeed,  the  vague  "pat- 
tern of  activities"  requirement  demonstrates 
that  the  proposed  law  would  be  anything 
but  closely  fitted  with  the  restriction's  os- 
tensible purposes.  For  disclosures  of  the 
identities  of  our  covert  agents  and  opera- 
tives abroad,  however,  harmful  or  threaten- 
ing would  not  be  forbidden  under  {  SOKc) 
unless  made  "In  the  course  of  a  [specified] 
pattern  of  activities,"  whUe  revelations  that 
do  not  imperil  any  individuals  or  operations 
would  be  punished  under  {  501(c)  whenever 
made  by  persons  tainted  by  their  association 
with  the  forbidden  "pattern  of  activities"— 
activities  that,  standing  alone,  might  other- 
wise be  whoUy  lawful  and,  in  fact,  them- 
selves entitled  to  First  Amendment  protec- 
tion. Thus  it  is  also  no  answer  that  punish- 
ment is  limited  to  disclosures  made  "in  the 
course  of  [such]  a  pattern  of  activities"  with 
knowledge  '"that  the  United  States  Is  taking 
affirmative  measures  to  conceal  [an]  indi- 
vidual's classified  inteUigence  relationship 
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■Thus,  for  example,  despite  the  undisputed  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  confidentiality  of  s 
state's  Judicial  disciplinary  proceedings.  Landmark 
Communication.  Inc..  supra.  435  U.8.  at  834-36.  not 
even  the  state's  "interest  In  protecting  the  repuu- 
tion  of  Its  judges,  nor  Its  Interest  In  maintaining 
the  institutional  integrity  of  Its  courts  is  sufficient 
to  Justify  .  .  .  punishment  of  [unauthorized  disclo- 
sure]." Id.  at  841.  when  such  disclosure  Is  made  by 
"third  parties"  and  consists  of  "truthful  Informa- 
tion regarding  [the]  confidential  [judicial]  proceed- 
ings."  Id.  at  837.  The  Supreme  Court  so  held  "even 
on  the  assumption  that  criminal  sanctions  do  in 
fact  enhance  the  guarantee  of  confidentiality."  id. 
at  841,  and  even  when  the  information  at  Issue  had 
been  '"withheld  by  law  from  the  public  domain."  Id. 
at  840. 


to  the  United  States."  Even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances—and assuming  that  any  matter 
so  vaguely  defined  can  be  '"known"— {  501(c) 
would  not  require  the  Government  to  prove 
any  causal  link  between  the  culpable  disclo- 
sure and  a  harm  that  would  Justify  punish- 
ing it. 

This  mismatch  between  the  Gifvenmient's 
chosen  means  and  its  professed  ends  not 
only  dooms  i  501(c)  on  its  face  but  also  im- 
derscores  doubts,  independently  generated 
by  the  provision's  history,  about  its  true 
alms,  and,  indeed,  about  those  of  i  501  as  a 
whole.  Cf.  First  National  Bank  v.  BeUotti, 
435  U.S.  765.  793  (1978).  Needless  to  say, 
protecting  the  image  and  reputation  of  gov- 
ernmental officials  and  agencies,  or  the 
smooth  operation  of  governmental  pro- 
grams Immunized  from  public  examination 
and  critique.  Is  Insufficient  Justification  "for 
repressing  speech  that  would  otherwise  be 
free.  "  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  376 
U.S.  254.  272-73  (1964).  Thus,  for  example, 
the  provision's  restrictions  on  disclosure 
cannot  be  Justified  by  the  Government's 
wish  to  preserve  the  CIA's  "plausible  denla- 
bUity,"  or  to  avoid  "'political  outcry"  over 
American  covert  operations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  otherwise  to  preserve,  among  other 
things,  access  "to  appropriate  targets"  of  re- 
cruitment abroad.  New  York  Times.  Sep- 
tember 6.  1980.  at  22.  col.  1  (quoting  testi- 
mony of  Frank  C.  Carlucci.  Deputy  Direc- 
tor. CIA.  before  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  September  5,  1980).  Such  Justifica- 
tions bespeak  purely  poUtical  purposes 
beyond  the  (jtovemment's  power  to  accom- 
plish by  stifling  protected  speech.  Moreover, 
such  congressional  action,  frankly  target- 
ting  for  si>ecial  restrictions  on  First  Amend- 
ment activities  a  readUy  identifiable  group 
of  private  citizens— in  this  case,  apparently 
a  group  of  Journalists  associated  with  the 
Covert  Action  Information  BuUetin— bears  a 
distressing  resemblance  to  past  legislation 
whose  purpose  to  punish  dissenters  or  pe- 
nalize partisans  of  defeated  enemy  causes 
was  evident  from  the  legislation's  face  or 
history — and  which  was  hence  InvaUdated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  forbidden  ex 
post  facto  law  or  biU  of  attainder.  ■ 

For  the  reasons  I  have  sought  to  articu- 
late above,  I  believe  that  |  501(0  would  vio- 
late the  First  Amendment  if  enacted.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  recommend  that  at  least  this 
provision  of  {  501  be  deleted  from  S.  2216. 
Sincerely, 

LAtniENCB  H.  Tribe. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  me  say  that  really 
when  my  (»)lleague8  read  this  Rccoro, 
when  their  staffs  look  this  over,  I 
hope  they  will  focus  on  which  side  of 
the  issue  we  are  going  to  err  on.  We 
are  not  erring  on  whether  or  not  these 
folks  are  going  to  get  away.  That  Is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether  or 
not  the  language  the  committee  has 
adopted,  which  is  believed  by  the  con- 
situtional  experts  to  be  more  clearly 
consitutional  than  the  other,  is  the 


'See  United  States  v.  Brvion,  381  U.S.  437.  463. 
455-58  (1965)  (invalidating  law  prohibiting  mem- 
bers or  supporters  of  Communist  Party  from  hold- 
ing union  office):  United  State*  v.  Lovett,  338  U.S. 
303.  315  (1946)  (Invalidating  Uw  barring  those 
named  as  subversives  in  HUAC  investigations  from 
federal  employment):  Ex  parte  Oarland.  71  U.S.  (4 
WaU.)  333  (1867)  (invalidating  Uw  forbidding  sup- 
porters of  0>nfederate  cause  to  practice  law  In  fed- 
eral courts):  Cummtngt  v.  Missouri,  71  U.S.  (4  wall.) 
277,  333  (1867)  (invalidating  law  banning  such  per- 
sons from  practice  of  any  profession). 


best  way  to  go.  and  to  err  on  the  side 
of  its  being  constitutional  and  not 
have  that  question  in  the  way  or  is  it 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  maybe  not 
being  constitutional  but  allegedly  pro- 
tect the  civil  liberties  of  more  of  the 
people  involved,  those  publishing,  by 
the  "reason-to-belleve"  standard. 

I  should  note  to  you  that  none  of 
the  people  we  are  worrying  about  pro- 
tecting agrees  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  None  of  the  newspaper 
people,  none  of  the  people  who  are  the 
ones  who  would  be  in  the  third  catego- 
ry, the  good  folks,  the  good  guys,  the 
white-hat  folks  whom  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  says  he  believes  he 
can  protect  better  by  the  "  reason- to- 
believe"  standard  happen  to  agree 
virith  him. 

So  In  the  final  analysis  I  am  saying 
why  not  err  on  the  side  of  sticking 
with  standard  language  which  we 
know  in  99* Vice  percent  gets  the  Job 
done,  and  gets  the  Job  done  with  the 
fewest  constitutional  problems. 

Let  me  finish  by  saying  that  there  is 
more  to  be  said,  which  I  will  say  later. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  take  up  S.  391,  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act,  a  bill  which 
would  make  criminal  the  disclosure  of 
the  identities  of  covert  intelligence  of- 
ficers and  agents.  Different  penalties 
and  elements  of  proof  are  required  de- 
pending on  whether  the  defendant  is  a 
present  or  former  employee  of  the 
Government  and  depending  on  wheth- 
er or  not  he  had  authorized  access  to 
classified  information. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  this  legis- 
lation which  is  long  overdue.  We 
shotild  all  be  aware  of  the  tragedies 
which  have  occurred  in  the  recent  past 
as  the  result  of  published  allegations 
that  a  certain  individual  was  a  covert 
Intelligence  officer  or  agent.  While  I 
am  certain  that  there  are  many  exam- 
ples. I  will  mention  only  two:  the 
abominable  assassination  in  1975  of 
Richard  Welch  after  being  identified 
as  a  CIA  officer  by  Philip  Agee  in 
Cotmterspy  magazine,  and  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  a  U.S.  Em- 
bassy employee  Just  48  hours  follow- 
ing a  published  allegation  by  Louis 
Wolf  in  the  Covert  Action  Information 
Btilletin  that  the  employee  worked  for 
the  CIA. 

Mr.  President,  the  destructive  effect 
of  such  disclosures  must  be  stopped.  I 
believe,  and  the  public  recognizes,  that 
there  is  a  compelling  need  for  the  leg- 
islation we  are  debating  here  today. 

The  controversy  and  disagreement 
about  S.  391  really  swells  aroimd  one 
section  of  the  bill— section  601(c) 
which  addresses  Itself  to  that  class  of 
persons  who  identify  a  covert  agent 
but  who  have  not  had  access  to  classi- 
fied information.  It  is  this  section  in 
which  the  balance  is  most  precarious 
between  the  undeniable  need  to  pro- 
tect our  intelligence  agents  and  the 


equally    compelling   need   to   protect 
first  amendment  rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  section 
601(c)  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  maintains  this  crucial 
balance.  That  section  reads: 

(O  Whoever,  In  the  course  of  an  effort,  to 
Identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with  the 
Intent  to  Impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  SUtes  by  the 
fact  of  such  identification  and  exposure,  dis- 
closes to  any  Individual  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive classified  Information,  any  Informa- 
tion that  identifies  an  individual  as  a  covert 
agent,  knowing  that  the  United  States  is 
taking  affirmative  measures  to  conceal  such 
Individual's  classified  Intelligence  relation- 
ship to  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $15,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both. 

This  language,  the  so-called  intent 
language,  is  narrowly  drawn  to  define 
and  punish  specific  conduct.  The 
Intent  language  is  intended  to  reach 
the  activities  of  the  Covert  Action  In- 
formation Bulletin  and  similar  groups, 
and  it  does  reach  them.  I  am  confident 
that  section  601(0  as  drafted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  allow  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  destructive  activity  of 
naming  names. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to 
chill  legitimate  debate  on  intelligence 
issues  or  to  censor  stories  such  as 
those  we  read  daily  in  the  New  York 
Times  or  Washington  Post.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  language  does  not  do 
that.  In  my  view,  it  is  constitutional 
and  effectively  carries  out  the  objec- 
tive of  the  legislation  which  is  to  deter 
individuals  who  name  names  with  the 
Intent  to  harm  the  United  States  and 
our  intelligence  agencies. 

In  order  to  successfully  prosecute 
such  individuals.  S.  391  as  passed  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  would  re- 
quire the  Government  to  prove  each 
of  the  following  elements  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt: 

That  the  disclosure  was  Intentional;  That 
the  covert  relationship  of  the  agent  to  the 
United  States  was  properly  classified  infor- 
mation and  that  the  defendant  knew  it  was 
classified;  That  the  defendant  knew  that 
the  Government  was  taking  -affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  the  agent's  relationship 
to  the  United  States;  and 

That  the  disclosure  was  made  as  part  of 
an  overaU  effort  to  Identify  and  expose 
covert  agents  for  the  purpose  of  Impairing 
or  impeding  the  foreign  InteUigence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  SUtes  through  the  mere 
fact  of  such  identification  and  exposure. 

This  is  a  narrowly  drawn  statute— as 
all  statutes  which  touch  upon  rights 
protected  by  the  first  amendment 
should  be— and  I  believe  that  its  con- 
stitutionality will  be  sustained  by  the 
courts. 

I  am  much  less  certain,  however, 
that  a  bill  which  incorporates  the 
original  language  of  section  601(c) 
could  pass  constitutional  muster.  That 
language,  which  adopts  a  reason-to-be- 
lieve  standard  rather  than  the  intent 
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standard  drafted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  is  overly  broad  and  could 
indeed  abridge  the  exercise  of  first 
amendment  rights  by  legitimate  jour- 
nalists. Certainly  the  Journalists  be- 
lieve that  it  would. 

Every  major  national  press  group  in 
the  country  opposes  replacing  the 
intent  standard  with  the  reason-to-be- 
lieve  standard.  Their  concerns  have 
been  continually  expressed  to  me  in 
letters  and  meetings  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  letter  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  National 
Newpapers  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Publishers,  the  Re- 
porters Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  One  section  of  their 
letter  reads: 

The  "reason  to  believe"  language  would, 
on  its  face,  apply  to  a  reporter  who  seeks  to 
Inform  Congress  and  the  public  about  cor- 
rupt, illegal.  Improper  or  questionable  Intel- 
ligence activities  under  circumstances  where 
the  identities  of  present  or  former  covert 
agents  are  necessary  to  the  story.  One 
major  news  article  which  might  not  have 
been  published  under  this  formulation 
could  be  the  recent  revelations  about  Frank 
J.  Terpll.  The  "reason  to  believe"  language 
places  editors  and  reporters  in  the  position 
of  having  to  risk  a  criminal  violation  or 
prosecution  in  order  to  publish  news  reports 
which  they  honestly  believe  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest.  In  this  sense,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  Judiciary  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  with  its  "specific  intent" 
standard,  presents  far  less  serious  pre-publi- 
cation problems  for  the  press. 

My  opposition  to  a  "reason-to-be- 
lieve"  standard,  however,  has  evolved 
from  additional  concerns  that  go 
beyond  the  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  the  journalistic  and  legal 
community. 

First  of  all,  intent  is  the  appropriate 
element  for  a  criminal  statute. 
"Reason-to-believe"  implies  a  negli- 
gence standard  and  this  is  not  a  negli- 
gence statute. 

Second,  the  objective  "reason-to-be- 
lieve" standard:  "What  would  a  rea- 
sonable man  believe  would  be  the  re- 
sults of  his  actions,"  raises  serious 
prosecutorial  questions.  For  example, 
it  would  force  the  Crovemment  to 
make  public  at  the  trial  more  classi- 
fied information  than  it  would  want  to 
and  certainly  more  than  is  required  in 
a  prosecution  under  the  "intent" 
standard. 

Under  a  reason-to-believe  standard  it 
suddenly  becomes  relevant  to  the  de- 
fendant's case  what  effect  the  disclo- 
sure had  or  would  have  on  certain  in- 
telligence activities.  In  other  words, 
the  objective  "reasonable  man"  stand- 
ard necessarily  forces  the  Government 
to  reveal  what  the  agent,  whose  cover 
was  blown,  was  doing  in  the  country  to 
which  he  had  been  assigned.  Such  in- 
formation would  not  have  to  be  re- 
leased under  the  "intent"  standard  be- 


cause it  would  be  irrelevant.  A 
"reason-to-believe"  standard  could, 
thus,  chill  not  only  legitimate  Journal- 
ism, but  also  the  very  prosecutions 
which  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
bring  about. 

The  White  House,  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  CIA  have  all  stated 
that  either  an  "intent"  standard  or  a 
"reason-to-believe"  standard  would  be 
acceptable  to  them.  They  profess  to 
believe  that  both  are  constitutional 
and  enforceable.  Though  they  have 
expressed  their  preference  for  the 
"reason-to-believe"  standard,  their  top 
priority  seems  to  be  the  immediate 
passage  of  a  bill  which  would  end  the 
destructive  and  sinister  enterprise  of 
naming  names. 

I  believe  that  S.  391  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Conunittee  will 
accomplish  that  end,  and  will  do  so  in 
an  effective,  efficient,  and  constitu- 
tiontd  manner,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay  particu- 
lar reference  and  compliments  to  my 
distinguished  freshman  colleague. 
Senator  Dknton,  who  has  been  very 
active  in  this  and  other  matters.  He 
has  made  an  immense  contribution  to 
the  committee  on  which  we  serve  to- 
gether, and  he  will  continue  to  make 
an  immense  contribution  to  this 
Senate. 

I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  who  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

But  I  must  say  to  these  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  that  I  disagree 
with  them  on  this  issue.  But  I  do  hope 
that  we  pursue  this  debate  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  the  spirit  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  discussed 
in  concluding  his  remarks. 

This  issue  is  not  an  issue  over  who 
supports  civil  rights  and  who  supports 
the  first  amendment.  We  all  do.  The 
issue  is  not  over  who  supports  pros- 
ecuting those  who  violate  a  very  strict 
code  of  conduct,  or  over  who  wants  to 
have  aeent  identity  legislation  passed, 
because  we  all  do. 

The  question  comes  down  to  what 
statutory  language  is  the  preferable 
language  to  achieve  both  of  those 
goals. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
these  last  few  weeks  on  televising  the 
proceedings  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
happen  to  t>e  a  supporter  of  that.  But 
those  who  argue  on  the  other  side 
keep  pointing  out  the  difference  be- 
tween this  body  and  the  other  body. 
They  talk  about  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a 
deliberative  body,  and  they  applaud 
how  the  U.S.  Senate  takes  its  time  on 
very  important  issues.  I  hope  that 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  do 
take  their  time  on  this  very  important 
issue  and  that  we  think  it  through.  I 
hope  that  we  do  not  jump  to  an  emo- 
tional   conclusion,    simply    choosing 


whichever  emotion  happens  to  trigger 
us  the  mo6t,  whether  it  is  the  first 
amendment  rights  or  the  need  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  security. 

I  hope  that  we  think  through  this 
process  very  clearly  and  very  deliber- 
ately. I  hope  that  we  resolve  this  issue 
in  the  way  the  legislation  was  reported 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee.  This  is 
the  proper  resolution  to  the  issue. 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  the  reason- 
to-believe  language  is  not  preferable  to 
the  intent  language  for  two  simple 
reasons.  First,  I  think  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate constitutional  question  on  the 
reason-to-believe  language.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware 
pointed  out,  100  constitutional  lawyers 
and  professors  in  this  country  have 
voiced  their  concerns  about  the  prob- 
lems of  constitutionality. 

If  we  really  want  to  have  a  constitu- 
tional bill,  why  not  go  with  the  intent 
language  that  we  know  is  going  to  be 
constitutional  and  not  take  a  chance 
that  the  courts  are  going  to  throw  the 
whole  bill  out?  That  is  why  it  is  per- 
plexing to  me  to  hear  the  administra- 
tion say  that  they  prefer  the  Chafee 
and  Denton  language  to  the  Biden  lan- 
guage, because  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  courts  would  find  intent  to  be  con- 
stitutional. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a  criminal  statute,  intent 
is  the  proper  standard  of  conduct. 
Reason  to  believe  is  a  negligence 
standard  in  civil  cases.  A  criminal  stat- 
ute such  as  this  should  have  the  mini- 
mal legal  ingredients  of  what  criminal 
acts  do  constitute,  and  that  is  intent. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  commend  my 
colleagues.  I  hope  that  we  proceed 
along  the  lines  of  this  debate  in  the 
next  few  days,  a  line  of  facts,  a  line  of 
reasoning,  and  not  one  of  simple  reac- 
tion to  motions  without  a  thorough 
study. 

The  debate  may  be  intense  at  times. 
That  is  what  our  debate  is  all  about.  If 
we  take  our  time,  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senate  will  come  down  to  the  lan- 
guage, and  I  am  hopeful  it  will  come 
down  to  the  language,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
members  of  that  committee  put  in  a 
lot  of  hours.  They  are  the  ones  that 
put  in  a  lot  of  work.  A  majority  of  that 
committee  has  concluded  that  the 
Intent  language  is  preferable.  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  majority  of  this  body 
will  agree  with  them. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DENTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  freshman  col- 
league from  Indiana  and  return  his 
sentiments  of  respect.  I  admire  the 
equanimity  with  which  both  he  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  have  ad- 
dressed the  issue.  I  totally  concur  that 
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we  should  do  so  with  great  delibera- 
tion. 

It  is  my  fear  that  the  complexity  of 
the  wording  and  of  some  of  the 
thought  patterns  applied  to  the  ra- 
tionale are  going  to  defy  the  compre- 
hensions of  many  of  our  colleagues 
who,  when  they  come  in  here  to  vote, 
do  not  have  much  time  to  deliberate.  I 
hoE>e  there  is  some  attendance  to  the 
speakers  to  the  debate  which  is  taking 
place  so  that  our  collective  judgments 
will  be  relatively  enlightened. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
the  minority  manager,  made  reference 
to  the  President's  preference  for  the 
Chafee  language  on  the  basis  of  his 
being  of  the  same  party,  but  I  may 
have  missed  the  implication. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  I  may,  I  think  he  pre- 
fers the  Chafee  language  because  he 
prefers  it,  but  it  is  also  an  added  incen- 
tive that  it  is  not  the  language  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  that  the  Carter  admin- 
istration Justice  Department  also  pre- 
ferred the  Chafee  language. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware 
always  has  kernels  for  thought  and 
cogitation.  I  have  been  pondering  the 
comment  he  made  that  the  President 
was  for  the  Chafee-Jackson  language 
because  I  was  Republican.  All  weekend 
I  am  going  to  be  pondering  why  the 
Carter  administration  was  also  for  this 
language.  Did  they  look  at  me  as  a  po- 
tential convert?  I  cannot  fathom  in 
any  way  why  they  too  would  be  sup- 
portive of  my  language.  Admiral 
Turner  was  a  Democratic  appointee,  as 
head  of  the  CIA.  Attorney  General 
Renfrew  was  a  Democratic  appointee 
of  the  Justice  Department.  I  am  still 
waiting  to  discover  the  answer.  So  I 
am  looking  forward  to  the  debate  on 
Monday  and  hope  I  find  out  what  par- 
ticular appeal  I  might  have  had  to  the 
Carter  administration  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  go  on  record  in  fully  sup- 
porting the  amendment  to  section 
601(c)  offered  by  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  truly  regard  it  as  the  best  and  most 
appropriate  standard  by  which  to 
criminalize  this  statute  for  naming 
names  resulting  from  a  study  of  un- 
classified sources. 

I  must  acknowledge  before  this 
body,  and  before  anyone  covering  this 
session,  that  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I 
am  supposed  to  be  good  at  logic.  In 
fact,  I  did  not  have  to  take  a  course 
once  because  I  answered  a  question 
posed  at  the  beginning  of  a  college 
course  in  logic  that  the  man  posed  for 
over  50  years  of  teaching.  I  do  think 
that  I  imderstand  enough  of  the  law 
to  apply  logic  to  this  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  in- 
teresting Inversion  here,  in  that  we 
have  Democrats  and  nominal  liberals 
propounding  an  approach  which  will 


be  intnisive,  one  which  will  involve  a 
subjective  standard,  one  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware 
proposes.  I  believe  the  use  of  the 
"intent"  standard  will  open  a  Pando- 
ra's box  in  this  particular  case,  which 
defeats  the  objective  of  avoiding  witch 
hunts. 

We  have  the  reason-to-believe  stand- 
ard in  which  the  defendant's  political 
belief,  past  conduct,  critical  remarks 
about  the  Government,  and  so  forth, 
are  all  irrelevant.  We  have  a  finding 
by  the  committee,  the  very  committee 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  re- 
ferred, that: 

The  disclosure  of  such  relationships  to  un- 
authorized persons  is  detrimental  to  the 
successful  and  efficient  conduct  of  foreign 
intelligence,  counterintelligence,  and  coun- 
terterrorism  activities  to  the  United  States. 

Which  tends  to  support  the  reason- 
to-believe  standard  as  a  method  of 
proof. 

But  if  you  go  into  intent,  you  get  a 
chilling  effect  on  expression,  because 
you  then  have  to  start  talking  about 
the  man's  of  woman's  past  speech  or 
activities,  which  would  be  directly  rele- 
vant to  proving  intent. 

Clearly,  the  specific  intent  standard 
creates  a  far  greater  potential  for  in- 
trusive investigations  into  individual 
political  beliefs.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
witch  hunter,  but  I  think  that,  in  this 
particular  area,  you  open  that  Pando- 
ra's box.  The  witch  hunt  would  be  un- 
dertaken frequently  as  the  only  means 
of  establishing  intent,  and  perhaps 
more  tragically  than  that  witch  hunt- 
ing is  that  the  effort  to  establish 
intent  would  all  too  frequently  be  un- 
successful. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
accused  might  be  guilty,  it  would  be 
unsuccessful. 

So  if  we  let  this  erroneous  commit- 
tee amendment  stand,  which  stood  on 
a  vote  of  9  to  8  with  two  administra- 
tions who  are  expert  in  this,  one 
Democratic,  one  Republican,  standing 
against  it  with,  I  have  to  believe,  much 
more  expertise  and  learned  fore- 
thought about  the  constitutionality,  I 
believe  that  we  will  not  only  be  tempt- 
ing prosecutors  into  witch  hunts,  but 
we  will  be  letting  down  those  coura- 
geous men  and  women  who  risk  their 
lives  on  a  daily  basis  to  preserve  the 
security  of  this  country. 

It  is  the  KGB  which  is  laughing  at 
this  debate,  and  yet  it  is  being  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  with  good  will.  I 
think  the  statute  with  the  specific 
Intent  standard  rather  than  a  reason- 
to-believe  standard  would  be  counter- 
productive. It  would  purport  to  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  a  serious  problem  of 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  intelligence 
identities  without  actuaUy  doing  so. 

It  would  raise  the  specter  of  the  in- 
trusive techniques  and  the  witch 
hunts. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  considering  S.  391,  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act  of  1981.  This 


bill,  which  has  almost  50  cosponsors, 
of  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  1,  Is  the 
most  significant  proposal  for  the 
reform  and  strengthening  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  that  the  Senate 
has  considered  this  year.  I  believe  that 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  pass  a 
bill  that  would  protect  the  classifiM 
identities  of  American  intelligence  of- 
ficers—not Just  any  bill  but  an  effec- 
tive law  that  would  deter  the  exposure 
of  their  identities,  one  that  is  both 
constitutionally  sound  and  will  pros- 
ecute those  who  have  specialized  in 
the  contemptible  and  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  systematic  exposures.  I  t)elieve 
that  until  we  pass  such  a  law,  there  is 
little  purpose  in  talking  al>out  the 
need  for  a  stronger  CIA  or  FBI.  In 
short,  we  must  put  our  money  where 
our  mouth  is. 

I  wish  particularly  to  address  the 
issue  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  reason  to  believe,  or  objec- 
tive, standard  that  was  in  the  original 
bill  as  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  objective  standard 
was  deleted  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee by  a  single  vote  and  an  intent  or 
subjective  standard  was  adopted. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  was  the  objec- 
tive standard  that  I  and  our  40-odd 
colleagues  chose  to  cosponsor  when  we 
endorsed  S.  391.  It  is  this  standard  also 
that  was  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is 
now  in  H.R.  4.  the  House  version  of 
S.  391.  Finally,  it  is  the  objective 
standard  that  is  endorsed  by  the  intel- 
ligence community  itself— the  Central 
InteUigence  Agency,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Former  Intelligence  Offi- 
cers. I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a 
defense  of  the  reason-to-believe  stand- 
ard and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port and  endorse  it  with  me. 

We  are  being  told,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  objective  standard  of  the 
reason-to-believe  language  is  unconsti- 
tutional, that  it  fails  to  define  a  bad 
purpose,  that  its  enactment  would 
Jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill 
and  also  that  it  would  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  legitimate  discussion  of  intel- 
ligence policy  and  activities  in  the 
public  forum.  I  would  like  to  address 
these  charges  seriatim,  but  I  would 
like  first  to  point  out  that  some  of 
them  are  mutually  contradictory. 

If  reason  to  believe  is  uncotjstitu- 
tional,  it  would  be  overturned  by  the 
courts.  This  is  the  argument  of  its  op- 
ponents, who  say  that  they  would  like 
an  effective  bill.  Yet  they  also  argue 
that  reason  to  believe  would  have  a 
chilling  effect.  If  it  is  to  be  overturned, 
then  it  obviously  could  not  have  a 
chilling  effect.  We  cannot  accept  the 
mutually  exclusive  propositions  that  a 
law  would  be  both  effective  and  inef- 
fective. 

In  regard  to  constitutionality,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  nine  Fed- 
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eral  criminal  statutes  make  use  of  the 
reason-to-believe  standard,  and  these 
include  both  the  Espionage  Act  and 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Moreover,  five 
Federal  court  cases  have  upheld  the 
reason-to-believe  language  as  constitu- 
tional grounds  for  prosecution.  The 
most  significant  of  these  cases  is  that 
of  GoHn  V.  VniUd  States,  (312  U.S.  19 
(1941)),  in  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  reason-to-believe 
standard  in  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917 
against  the  defendant's  claim  that  the 
language  was  vague  and  indefinite— 
precisely  the  same  charge  that  is  being 
made  today  and  with  as  little  founda- 
tion. 

While  it  is  true.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  intent  standard  is  also  constitu- 
tional and  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  stated  that  an  intent 
standard  would  be  acceptable,  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  CIA  have  been  emphatic 
that  they  all  prefer  the  reason-to-be- 
lieve standard,  that  reason  to  believe  is 
constitutional  and  is  a  more  effective 
prosecutorial  tool. 

Why  is  reason  to  believe  preferable 
to  intent?  In  order  to  convict  a  defend- 
ant under  the  intent  standard,  the 
burden  of  proof  Is  far  more  difficult  to 
establish  and  actually  requires  more 
instrusive  investigation  than  reason  to 
believe.  Proof  of  intent  requires  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  mind  of  the  de- 
fendant before  or  during  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense.  In  the  context  of 
the  intelligence  Identities  bill,  it  would 
also  require  Inquiry  into  the  political 
and  personal  associations  of  the  de- 
fendant—whether, for  example,  he 
had  been  involved  with  Counterspy  or 
Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin, 
what  his  attitude  toward  intelligence 
gathering  was.  and  other  beliefs  and 
associations.  Since  those  who  oppose 
reason  to  believe  on  constitutional  and 
civil  libertarian  grounds  are  concerned 
about  such  intrusive  inquiries.  I  would 
think  they  would  prefer  the  far  less 
intrusive  standard  of  reason  to  believe. 

Reason  to  believe  simply  means 
what  any  reasonable  man  would  be- 
lieve. Thus,  use  of  this  standard  would 
not  require  any  intrusive  investigation 
into  a  defendant's  backgroimd  nor  the 
presentation  of  evidence  concerning 
his  political  and  personal  associations. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  preferable  to  the 
civil  libertarian  as  well  as  to  the  pros- 
ecutor. 

The  argument  that  reason  to  believe 
would  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  first  amendment  rights  and 
on  discussion  of  intelligence  activities 
is  also  without  merit  and  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  in  the  Congress  and  the 
media. 

I  would  point  out  first  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  a  7-to-2  decision  this 
simimer  in  the  case  of  Haig  against 
Agee  found  that: 


Agee's  disclosures  [of  covert  agents], 
among  other  things,  have  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  obstructing  intelligence  operations 
and  the  recruiting  of  Intelligence  personnel. 
They  are  clearly  not  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution! 

If  the  disclosure  of  agents'  identities 
is  not  protected  by  the  Constitution, 
then  a  law  punishing  disclosure  of 
identities  cannot  have  a  chilling  effect 
on  the  exercise  of  legitimate  rights  of 
expression.  The  chilling  effect  argu- 
ment is  therefore  without  foundation. 
However,  the  language  of  the 
reason-to-believe  section  has  been 
carefully  drafted  to  avoid  interference 
with  legitimate  discussion  and  investi- 
gation. It  is  absolutely  essential,  Mr. 
President,  to  bear  in  mind  that  reason 
to  believe  is  only  one  of  the  six  ele- 
ments of  proof  required  for  conviction 
in  this  bill. 

Section  601(c),  as  originally  intro- 
duced, contains  the  reason-to-believe 
language,  which  would  make  it  illegal 
for  a  person  to  reveal  the  identity  of  a 
covert  agent  if  that  person: 

First.  Knows  that  the  persons  to 
whom  he  reveals  the  information  are 
not  authorized  to  receive  classified  in- 
formation; 

Second.  Knows  that  the  information 
revealed  in  fact  identifies  a  covert 
agent; 

Third.  Intends  to  disclose  informa- 
tion that  identifies  a  covert  agent; 

Fourth.  Knows  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  taking  affirmative  measures  to 
conceal  the  identity; 

Fifth.  Engages  in  "a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities Intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents";  and 

Sixth.  Has  reason  to  believe  that 
such  activities  would  impair  or  impede 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

In  sum.  before  a  person  can  be  pros- 
ecuted under  the  reason-to-believe  lan- 
guage, the  prosecutor  must  prove  all 
five  elements  of  proof  in  addition  to 
the  reason  to  believe  element. 

Furthermore,  one  of  these  elements 
is  already  an  intent  standard,  and  it 
must  be  noted  that  in  those  parts  of 
the  bill  that  establish  defenses  and  ex- 
ceptions, there  are  three  areas  of  dis- 
closures that  are  excluded  from  any 
prosecution,  including  the  revealing  of 
a  covert  identity  to  the  House  or 
Senate  Intelligence  Committees.  This 
latter  exclusion  is  intended  to  allow 
for  the  disclosure  to  responsible  au- 
thorities outside  the  intelligence  com- 
munity of  abuses  or  unauthorized  in- 
telligence activities  without  danger  of 
prosecution  to  the  disclosing  party. 

To  prosecute  a  journalist  who  inves- 
tigates intelligence  activities,  there- 
fore, the  prosecutor  must  show  that 
every  one  of  the  elements  applies. 
There  are  few  if  any  legitimate  jour- 
nalistic investigations  in  which  the  re- 
vealing of  names  or  identities  would  be 
useful,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
entire  investigation  of  the  Church 
committee    into    CIA    activities    took 


place  without  a  single  revelation  of  a 
covert  identity.  In  other  words,  pre- 
venting the  disclosure  of  agents'  iden- 
tities would  not  cripple  our  ability  to 
learn  of  or  prevent  intelligence  abuses. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  legitimate  discussion  of  in- 
telligence activities  could  be  prevented 
or  in  any  way  discouraged  by  the 
reason  to  believe  language  that  is  pro- 
posed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  the  amendment  of  S.  391 
to  adopt  the  reason-to-believe  stand- 
ard that  is  60  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  intelligence  agencies  and 
their  personnel,  for  the  security  of  our 
country,  and  for  the  strengthening 
and  reform  of  the  intelligence  conunu- 
nity. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Denton  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  proposal  to  amend  S.  391  would 
restore  the  original  language  of  sec- 
tion 601(c). 

In  both  versions  of  the  bill,  this  sec- 
tion addresses  the  situation  in  which  a 
person  who  does  not  have  direct  access 
to  classified  information  knowingly 
identifies  individuals  as  covert  agents 
of  the  United  States.  Beyond  this  gen- 
eral statement,  the  technical  subtle- 
ties of  the  separate  versions  make 
them  quite  distinct,  and  because  I  feel 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  embodies  the  preferable  ver- 
sion. I  support  its  adoption. 

The  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment  reflects  the  requirement 
that  a  putative  defendant  be  involved 
in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  activities 
which  is  intended  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents.  As  defined  in 
section  606(10)  of  the  bill,  this  re- 
quires a  series  of  acts  with  a  common 
purpose  or  objective.  Clearly,  then,  a 
single  event  of  republication,  without 
a  further  showing,  probably  would 
amount  to  a  violation  of  the  act. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  man- 
dates that  it  be  proven  that  a  putative 
defendant,  while  participating  in  such 
a  pattern  of  activities.  t>ossessed  a 
reason  to  believe  that  these  activities 
would  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  this  country. 
This  standard  has  been  the  object  of 
much  debate  and  discussion  due  to  its 
so-caUed  reasonable  man  aspect, 
which,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  departure 
from  customary  criminal  law  stand- 
ards. However,  in  the  field  of  espio- 
nage laws,  this  standard  is  quite  con- 
sistent. 

For  example,  18  U.S.C.  793(e)  pun- 
ishes unauthorized  disclosure  of  na- 
tional defense  information  which  the 
person  "has  reason  to  believe  could  be 
used  to  the  injury  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation."  Similarly,  42  U.S.C.   2274(b) 
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punishes  disclosure  of  restricted 
atomic  energy  data  "with  reason  to  be- 
lieve such  data  will  be  utilized  to 
injure  the  United  States  or  to  secure 
an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation." 

This  statute  clearly  distinguishes 
disclosure  "with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure 
an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation," 
which  is  punished  under  section 
2274(a)  with  more  severe  penalties. 

Therefore,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  is  consistent  with  past  leg- 
islation where  Congress  has  pimished 
disclosure  without  requiring  proof  of 
specific  intent,  but  rather  proof  that 
the  reasonable  foreseeable  result 
would  be  injury  to  the  United  States 
or  advantage  to  a  foreign  power. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  not  only  is  consistent  with  prior 
law  in  this  area,  but  also  offers  greater 
protection  for  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
any  prosecution  under  this  act  each 
and  every  element  must  be  proven 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  triers  of  fact,  not  only 
as  to  the  requisite  belief  of  the  wrong- 
doer, but  also  as  to  his  involvement  in 
a  pattern  of  activity. 

I  finally  want  to  remind  my  fellow 
Senators  of  the  words  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  it  decided  Haig  against 
Agee  this  past  June: 

It  is  "obvious  and  unarguable"  that  no 
governmental  Interest  is  more  compelling 
than  the  security  of  the  Nation.  Protection 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
a  governmental  interest  of  great  impor- 
tance, since  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity considerations  cannot  neatly  be  com- 
partmentalized. 

Measures  to  protect  the  secrecy  of  our 
Government's  foreign  Intelligence  oper- 
ations plainly  serve  these  interests.  Thus,  in 
Snepp  against  United  States,  we  held  that 
•[tlhe  Government  has  a  compelling  inter- 
est in  protecting  both  the  secrecy  of  infor- 
mation so  important  to  our  national  securi- 
ty and  the  appearance  of  confidentiality  so 
essential  to  the  effective  operation  of  our 
foreign  intelligence  service."  (Citations 
omitted.) 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  interest  of 
our  Goveriunent  would  be  afforded 
greater  protection  with  the  addition  of 
this  amendment  to  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption.* 


rotunda  of  the  Capitol  on  March  31.  1982.  to 
conunemorate  Roger  Williams  for  his  con- 
tribution to  religious  toleration  and  freedom 
in  the  United  States",  do  pass  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  insert:  That  appropriate  ceremonies  are 
authorized  to  be  conducted  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  on  March  31,  1982,  to  com- 
memorate Roger  Williams  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  religious  toleration  and  freedom  in 
the  United  States.  These  ceremonies  shall 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concurrent 
resolution  to  authorize  ceremonies  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for  March  31,  1982, 
to  conunemorate  Roger  Williams  for  his 
contributions  to  religious  toleration  and 
freedom  In  the  United  States.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMEMORATING  ROGER 
WILLIAMS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (S.  Con.  Res.  64)  entitled  "Concur- 
rent resolution  to  authorize  the  Zeta  Beta 
Tau  fraternity  to  conduct  a  reception  In  the 
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COMMENDING  DOUGLAS  B. 
HESTER.  LEGISLATIVE  COUN- 
SEL OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Thurmond  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  328)  commending 
Douglas  B.  Hester,  the  legislative  counsel  of 
the  Senate,  for  his  service  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Stevens  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  individuals  who, 
through  their  loyalty  and  dedication, 
enable  the  Senate  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions day  in  and  day  out.  One  of  these 
dedicated  individuals  is  Douglas  B. 
Hester  who,  on  February  19,  1982, 
completed  30  years  of  service  in  the 
Office  of  the  Senate  Legislative  Coim- 
sel. 

After  receiving  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Alabama,  Douglas 
Hester  came  to  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1952.  as  a  law  assistant.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  promoted  to  as- 


sistant counsel,  senior  counsel,  and 
has  for  the  past  2  years  served  as  legis- 
lative counsel  for  the  Senate.  His  long 
career  in  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel  is  a  tribute  to  his  ability,  as 
well  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  predeces- 
sors who,  in  establishing  the  Office, 
required  that  employees  be  appointed 
solely  on  the  ground  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  required  of  that 
Office,  without  reference  to  political 
affiliation. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  Douglas 
Hester  has  made  available  to  the 
Senate  his  skill,  expertise,  and  profes- 
sionalism as  a  legislative  draftsman. 
His  service,  as  well  as  that  of  his  staff, 
is  extended  in  a  confidential  role  with- 
out any  political  consideration.  Those 
Senators  and  staff  members  who  have 
worked  personally  with  Douglas 
Hester  know  first  hand  that  he  has 
always  provided  service  and  assistance 
willingly  and  cheerfully. 

A  native  of  Alabama,  Douglas  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  science  and  law 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  1949  and  1952.  respectively. 
Douglas  Hester  has  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  bar  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  and  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Douglas  Hester  is  married  to  Melissa 
Hester,  a  native  of  Anderson,  S.C.,  and 
they  have  two  lovely  children,  Car- 
lotta  and  Benjamin. 

In  my  tenure  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore, which  places  me  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  over  the  Office  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel,  I  have  found  Douglas 
Hester  to  be  capable,  efficient,  and 
personable.  I  commend  Douglas 
Hester  for  his  outstanding,  tireless, 
and  dedicated  service  to  the  Senate 
over  the  past  30  years.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  328)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  328 

Whereas,  Douglas  B.  Hester,  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  of  the  Senate,  on  February  19, 
1982,  completed  thirty  years  of  service  to 
the  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  during  this  long  period  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Senate.  Douglas  B.  Hester  has 
performed  with  dedication  and  skill: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  its  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  Douglas  B.  Hester  for  his  long  and 
faithful  service  in  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Doug- 
las B.  Hester. 
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EXTENSION  OF  DATE  FOR  SUB- 
MISSION OF  REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  WARTIME  RE- 
LOCATION AND  INTERNMENT 
OF  CIVILIANS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5021,  an  act  to 
extend  the  date  for  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation 
and  Internment  of  Civilians,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (H.R.  5021)  to  extend  the  act  for  the 
submission  to  the  Congress  of  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relocation  and 
Internment  of  Civilians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5021,  a  House- 
passed  bill  which  would  extend  the  re- 
porting date  of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians. 

In  May  1980,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1647,  a  bill  providing  for  a  study  of  the 
circumstances  surroimding  Executive 
Order  9066  and  related  documents  per- 
taining to  the  relocation  and  intern- 
ment of  American  citizens  and  resi- 
dent aliens  during  World  War  II.  The 
measure  was  subsequently  passed  by 
the  House  and  was  signed  into  law  on 
July  31,  1980.  Funds  in  the  amount  of 
$1  million  were  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, but,  because  of  delays  in  naming 
commissioners  and  appointing  a  staff, 
the  Commission  did  not  actually  hold 
its  first  meeting  until  the  latter  part 
of  January  1981.  In  the  last  year,  the 
Commission  has  held  a  nimiber  of 
public  hearings,  has  compiled  a  volu- 
minous record  of  testimony,  and  has 
reviewed  thousands  of  historical  rec- 
ords. 

Now  the  Commission  must  analyze 
aJl  of  the  data  that  has  been  gathered 
and  prepare  its  report  to  the  Congress. 
The  proposed  extension  of  its  report- 
ing date  to  December  31,  1982,  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  complete  its 
work  in  the  manner  in  which  Congress 
intended.  No  additional  funds  are 
being  requested  by  the  Commission  in 
connection  with  this  request  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  reporting  date. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  witnesses 
at  the  Commission's  hearings  were 
many  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
and  many  residents  of  the  Aleutian 
and  Pribiloff  Islands  who  personally 
experienced  relocation  and  internment 
during  World  War  II.  Their  moving 
stories,  and  the  testimony  of  expert 


witnesses  who  served  in  the  Roosevelt 
administration  when  Executive  Order 
9066  was  issued,  merit  the  Commis- 
sion's most  careful  and  thoughtful 
consideration.  As  one  of  the  principal 
sponsors  of  S.  1647,  the  legislation 
which  authorized  the  Commission's 
study,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Com- 
mission be  given  an  additional  10 
months  to  complete  its  work.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  5021)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RETURN  OF  CERTAIN  WORKS 
OF  ART  TO  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  406,  H.R.  4625. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4625)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  United  States  Army  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  "That",  insert 
"(a)"; 

On  page  2,  line  2,  after  "of,".  Insert  "cer- 
tain"; 

On  page  2.  line  6,  after  "art.",  insert  the 
following: 

Such  committee  shall  Include  one  member 
designated  by  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Coimcil  (established  pursuant  to 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the 
United  States  Memorial  Council  (94  SUt. 
1547:  36  U.S.C.  1402)). 

On  page  2,  line  15.  strike  "Sec.  2.".  and 
Insert  "(b)"; 

On  page  2.  line  17,  strike  "the  first  section 
of  this  Act",  and  insert  "subsection  (a)"; 

On  page  2,  after  line  18,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter: 


■CHAPTER  21.  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
NAVAL  NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  PRO- 
GRAM: APPOINTMENT;  RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 

"Sec.  311.  DitECXOR  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  I^ogram;  Appointment;  Re- 
sponsibilities.— 

"a.  (1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
of  Energy  a  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Director).  The  Di- 
rector shall  serve  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  in  the  same  capacity  as  he  serves  in 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
No  person  may  be  appointed  to  such  posi- 
tion unless  qualifed  therefor  by  reason  of  a 
technical  background  and  experience  in 
naval  nuclear  propulsion. 

"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Director 
shall  be  eight  years.  However,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  may  terminate  or  extend 
the  appointment  at  any  time. 

"(3)  A  civilian  or  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy  (active  or  retired)  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Director. 

"b.  (1)  Within  the  Department  of  Energy, 
the  Director  shall  carry  out  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  organizational  unit,  transferred 
to  the  Department  by  section  309(a)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7158)  and  shall  exercise  direct  con- 
trol over  all  naval  nuclear  propulsion  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Energy,  including 
the  Bettls  and  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Labora- 
tories and  Naval  Reactor  Prototype  plants. 

"(2)  Within  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the 
naval  nuclear  propulsion  program,  including 
the  following: 

"(A)  Research,  development,  design,  pro- 
curement, specification,  construction,  in- 
spection, installation,  certification,  testing, 
overhaul,  refueling,  operating  practices  and 
procedures,  maintenance,  supply  support, 
and  ultimate  disposition  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  plants,  including  components 
thereof,  and  any  special  maintenance  and 
service  facilities  related  thereto. 

"(B)  All  aspects  of  the  safety  of  the  reac- 
tor plant  and  the  associated  propulsion 
plant,  and  of  the  control  of  radiation  and 
radioactivity  associated  with  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  program  activities,  including  pre- 
scribing and  enforcing  standards  or  regula- 
tions affecting  the  environment  and  the 
safety  and  health  of  workers,  operators,  and 
the  general  public. 

"(C)  Training  programs,  including  the  Nu- 
clear Power  School  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Naval  Prototype  Reactors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy;  concurrence  in  the  selec- 
tion, training,  qualification,  and  assignment 
of  personnel  reporting  to  the  Director  and 
of  personnel  responsible  for  the  supervision, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  naval  nucle- 
ar propulsion  plants;  and  providing  such 
other  technical  assistance  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  may  be  required  in  the 
selection,  training,  and  qualification  of  per- 
sonnel for  operating  and  maintaining  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  plants. 

"(D)  Administrative  aspects  of  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  program  work,  including 
security,  nuclear  safeguards,  public  affairs, 
procurement,  logistics,  and  fiscal  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  review  and  approval  of  con- 
tracts relating  to  naval  nuclear  propulsion. 

"c.  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  pre- 
scribed in  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
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have  direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  other 
senior  officials  in  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  all 
personnel  responsible  for  supervision,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  plants  and  support  facilities. 

"d.  When  the  position  of  Director  is  filled 
by  a  civilian,  the  pay  for  such  position  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  pay  prescribed  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Chapter  21.  DiREcroR  or  the  Naval  Nucle- 
ar Propulsion  Program;  Appointment: 
Responsibilities 

"Sec.  311.  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion Program:  Appointment: 
Responsibilities.". 
(b)(1)   Chapter   533   of   title    10,    United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  distribution  in 
grade  of  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
5458  the  following  new  section: 

"§5459.  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion Program 

"An  officer  of  the  Navy  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Program  shall,  while  serving  in 
such  position,  hold  the  grade  of  admiral  (if 
appointed  to  that  grade  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate)  and  report  directly  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  An  officer  appointed  to 
such  position  shall  have  the  responsibilities 
prescribed  In  section  311  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  officer  holding 
such  position  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  officers  authorized  under  section 
525  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  533  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
5458  the  following  new  item: 

"5459.  Director  of  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Program.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
4625  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  return  to  West  Germany 
certain  art  works  seized  by  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  On 
December  10,  1981,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  agreed  to  report 
the  bill  as  amended.  At  a  later  meeting 
on  January  27,  1982,  the  committee 
decided  to  remove  section  2  from  the 
bill,  an  amendment  on  Adm.  Hyman 
Rickover's  former  position  that  had 
been  added  on  December  10.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  amendment  was  due  to  be 
substantially  accomplished  in  an  Exec- 
utive order  that  was  later  issued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  colloquy  among  Senators 
Tower,  Warner,  and  Jackson  on  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  former  position  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  collo- 
quy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President.  I  can  support 
the  amendment  being  offered  to  H.R.  4625, 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  clarify  that 
the  intent  is  not  simply  to  drop  the  issue  of 
creating  by  statute  offices  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  In  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  authorities  and  responsibilities 
vested  In  the  dual  offices  held  until  recently 


by  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rlckover  ought  to 
remain  vested  in  large  part  in  his  successors. 
The  outstanding  record  of  achievement  of 
the  nuclear  navy  program  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  continuation  of  the  central  focus 
of  authority  embodied  In  Admiral  Rickov- 
er's offices.  The  statutory  establishment  of 
these  offices  will  first  serve  to  attract  some 
of  our  most  capable  naval  officers  or  civil 
servants,  to  accept  the  appointment  to  this 
position.  Second,  the  continued  concentra- 
tion of  these  authorities  in  one  individual 
will  ensure  that  all  aspects  of  the  nuclear 
navy  programs  are  properly  coordinated 
with  no  trade-offs  being  made  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  outstanding  safety  record 
achieved  to  date.  Another  Important  facet 
of  having  a  central  figure  in  charge  of  these 
programs  Is  to  maintain  strong  controls  over 
the  quality,  cost,  and  schedule  of  the  work 
performed  by  contractors  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  components  for  and  construction  of 
our  nuclear-powered  vessels. 

During  a  Armed  Services  Committee 
meeting  when  the  amendment  was  discussed 
Senators  Tower  and  Warner  proposed  dele- 
tion of  the  provisions  establishing  the  dual 
offices  for  the  nuclear  navy  programs  from 
this  bill.  It  was  my  understanding  that  they 
suggested  this  action  not  only  without  prej- 
udice, but  with  their  expressed  interest  in 
and  Intent  to  seek  to  report  legislation  es- 
tablishing by  statute  these  dual  offices  early 
in  this  session.  I  understand  that  their  pri- 
mary reason  for  deleting  these  provisions 
from  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  early  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  and  for  a  more  orderly 
Committee  consideration  of  the  details  of 
the  legislation  establishing  these  dual  roles. 
If  I  have  assurances  from  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Tower  and  Warner, 
that  my  understanding  is  correct,  I  will  not 
object  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Tower.  The  Senator  Is  correct  In  his 
understanding. 

Mr.  Warner.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
league that  I  share  his  concern  for  the  need 
to  establish  these  offices  by  statute  to 
ensure  that  the  remarkable  record  of  our 
nuclear  navy  will  continue  to  be  the  envy  of 
every  navy  In  the  world.  I  plan  to  take  up 
this  matter  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Strate- 
gic and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  at  an  early 
point  in  this  session. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proposed 
committee  amendment  adding  a  new 
section  2  to  the  bill  and  the  proposed 
committee  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  bill  be  considered  withdrawn,  and 
that  the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


S.  1015  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  Calendar  No.  109.  S.  1015,  a 
bill  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps  from 
the  ACTION  Agency,  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mjtion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REFERRAL  OP  H.R.  3467 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  163,  H.R.  3467,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUIET  COMMUNITIES  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1204. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1204)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  as  amended  by 
the  Quiet  Communities  Act  of  1978",  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SHORT  title 

"Section  1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Quiet  Communities  Act'. ". 

(2)  Section  2(a)(3)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "deal  with  major  noise  sources  "  and  all 
that  follows. 

(14)  Section  13(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  section  8". 

(15)  Section  14(b)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "under  sections  6,  7,  and  8  of  this 
Act"  and  substituting  "laider  section  6  or  7 
of  this  Act". 

(16)  Section  16(a)  is  amended  °by  striking 
out  "or  any  labeling  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  19  of  the  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1972  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979"  and  substituting 
"$7,300,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1204,  the  Quiet  Conununities  Act,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Noise  Control  Act, 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  S.  1204  was 
acted  upon  previously  by  the  Senate 
on  July  10,  1981.  As  it  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  S.  1204  provided  not  only 
for  reauthorization  of  the  noise  con- 
trol program,  but  altered  the  basic 
structure  by  which  noise  emissions 
would   be   regulated.   At   the   present. 
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the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  is 
the  sole  acting  regulatory  force  with 
respect  to  the  noise  emissions  of  prod- 
ucts. EPA's  regulations  provide  specifi- 
cations with  which  manufacturers 
must  comply  in  designing  and  produc- 
ing their  products.  State  governments 
have  the  ability,  within  their  discre- 
tion, to  regulate  the  use  of  products 
within  their  borders.  Some  States,  in- 
cluding the  State  which  I  represent, 
do  regulate  the  amount  of  noise  that 
certain  products  emit.  But  the  States" 
ability  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of 
products  or  the  privilege  of  sale  of  spe- 
cific products  based  on  the  amount  of 
noise  they  emit  is  totally  preempted 
by  the  EPA's  authority. 

S.  1204,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  removed  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  authority  to  regulate 
noise  emissions,  except  with  respect  to 
railroads  and  interstate  motor  carriers. 
This  approach  would  open  the  way  for 
States  to  regulate  noise  emissions  gen- 
erally, but  reserve  regulation  of  the  in- 
struments of  interstate  commerce  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

On  December  16,  1981,  the  House  of 
Representatives  amended  S.  1204  by 
substituting  its  own  bill,  H.R.  3071. 
The  language  of  the  original  House 
bill  is  not  acceptable. 

H.R.  3071  retains  general  regulatory 
authority  over  noise  emissions  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Because  of 
the  unique  local  character  of  some 
products'  noise,  the  authority  to  regu- 
late some  products  was  suspended 
however.  The  preemptive  effect  of  this 
regulatory  structure  is  unclear  at  best, 
leaving  the  States  without  a  clear,  un- 
preempted  authority  to  regulate  at 
all.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  Senate  insist  upon  the  ver- 
sion of  S.  1204  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  10,  1981,  disagree  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House,  request 
a  conference  with  the  House,  and  au- 
thorize the  Chair  to  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Baucus  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EDITORIAL  WRITERS  SHOULD 
READ  OWN  NEWSPAPER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  news 
item  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  dis- 
cussing recent  developments  in  the 
Iran/Iraq  war.  It  detailed  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  the  region  and  illustrat- 
ed quite  vividly  why  the  area  is  funda- 
mentally unstable.  Yet,  Americans 
seem  to  be  lulled  into  feeling  a  false 
sense  of  security  about  our  oil  supply 
situation,  principally  because  of  a  tem- 
porary world  oil  surplus. 


Had  I  read  even  further  in  yester- 
day's Journal.  I  would  have  been  able 
to  cite  a  perfect  example  of  that  false 
sense  of  security.  An  editorial  inexpli- 
cably states.  "The  energy  'crisis'  was 
solved  by  decontrolling  oil  and  any  re- 
maining future  risks  will  be  further  re- 
duced by  natural  gas  decontrol."  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

We  must  come  to  our  senses  and  re- 
alize that  the  fate  of  the  Western  eco- 
nomic system  and  the  stability  of  our 
political  systems  are  absolutely  tied  to 
events  in  the  Middle  East.  We  will  be 
dependent  upon  oil  from  the  Middle 
East  for  the  foreseesable  future.  Our 
allies,  particularly  those  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  are  in  even  "Worse 
shape  because  of  their  lack  of  domes- 
tic oil  resources. 

No  one  who  has  studied  these  mat- 
ters believes  that  we  will  be  able  to 
survive  the  rest  of  this  century  with- 
out political  instability  in  the  Middle 
East  that  will  have  a  drastic  effect  on 
our  oil  supply  situation.  Yet,  we  seem 
unwilling  to  accept  that  fact  and  to 
plan  accordingly.  We  are  limiting  our 
emergency  preparedness  by  limiting 
our  acquisition  of  oil  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  Unless  we  develop 
alternate  forms  of  energy,  including 
synthetic  fuels,  we  will  be  sealing  our 
fate  for  decades  to  come. 

I  wish  the  editorial  writers  at  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  would  read  their 
own  newspaper.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  I  have  men- 
tioned be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  take  vigorous  exception  to  the 
position  taken  in  the  editorial.  I  agree 
with  the  need  tc  do  what  we  can  to 
lighten  the  load  on  the  credit  markets. 
But  if  the  financiers  think  the  credit 
markets  are  in  bad  shape  now,  I  urge 
them  to  think  what  kind  of  shape  we 
would  be  in  in  the  face  of  an  embargo. 
I  also  urge  them  to  think  what  kind  of 
shape  we  would  still  be  in  20  or  30 
years  from  now  if  we  do  not  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  develop  domestic 
energy  sources,  including  synthetic 
fuels. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  24. 

1982] 

Synfuels  Soldiers  On 

At  a  tinae  when  the  credit  markets  are 
overburdened  world-wide  and  the  Reagan 
administration  alleges  It  is  looking  for 
places  to  cut  borrowing,  a  big  credit  gulper 
called  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.  is  finally  near- 
ing  its  wheeling-dealing  stage.  It  will  decide 
soon  how  much  of  a  huge  federal  loan  au- 
thorization It  will  commit  to  private  syn- 
thetic fuel  projects. 

Synfuels  was  a  product  of  the  predecon- 
trol  energy  hysteria  of  the  1970s,  when  Con- 
gress was  coming  up  with  schemes  to  substi- 
tute expensive  energy  for  cheap  energy.  It 
rolled  out  of  Congress  in  1980  as  a  new  "off- 


budget"  federal  entity  with  authority  to  ul- 
timately commit  $20  billion  in  government- 
backed  credit,  either  by  guaranteeing  loans 
for  projects  or  guaranteeing  that  synthetic 
fuels  developers  would  be  able  to  charge 
comp)etitive  prices. 

The  "off-budget"  description  was,  howev- 
er, largely  a  fiction.  The  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  corporation"s  activities  come  from 
purchases  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  the  cor- 
poration"s  notes,  and  these  payments  are 
part  of  the  federal  budget.  If  Synfuels 
found  itself  ponying  up  a  lot  of  cash  to 
cover  a  failed  loan  or  subsidize  an  uneco- 
nomic plant,  the  taxpayer  would  get  the 
bill. 

Even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  the  corpo- 
ration"s  guarantee  authority,  which  will 
total  $15  billion  by  July  1  this  year,  is 
simply  another  form  of  credit  market  distor- 
tion. The  energy  "crisis"'  was  solved  by  de- 
controlling oil  and  any  remaining  future 
risks  will  be  further  reduced  by  natural  gas 
decontrol.  But  when  Synfuels  goes  ahead 
with  its  plans,  new  preferred  borrowers  will 
be  entering  the  credit  markets  to  raise 
money  to  add  to  the  energy  glut. 

Currently  there  are  11  projecu  that  have 
survived  the  oorporations  initial  screening. 
Six  are  in  the  South  and  five  in  the  West. 
More  are  distinguished  by  high  capital  costs 
for  plants  that  would  produce  relatively 
small  amounts  of  fuel. 

They  will  need  government  guarantees  be- 
cause their  backers  don't  think  they  could 
be  financed  successfully  otherwise.  We 
would  guess  that  they  are  right  about  that, 
now  that  relalive  energy  prices  are  falling. 
Price  guarantees,  in  particular,  would  be  a 
good  way  for  Synfuels  to  insure  that  the 
taxpayers  will  ultimately  end  up  paying 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  fuel. 

Synfuels  almost  certainly  will  face  some 
other  problems  down  the  line.  With  such 
juicy  plums  to  distribute,  it  will  be  open  to 
charges  of  political  favoritism  and.  possibly, 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Congress  never  likes  to  admit  it  made  a 
mistake,  particularly  a  $20  billion  mistake. 
So  the  political  inclination  has  been  to  let 
Synfuels  plod  along  quietly  toward  the  day 
when  it  will  start  issuing  reserved  seats  in 
the  credit  market.  After  all,  it  was  officially 
described  in  the  act  as  an  "  of f -budget "  fed- 
eral agency  bo  why  should  any  budget 
cutter  worry? 

There  are  two  good  reasons:  The  only  syn- 
thetic fuel  plants  we  need  are  the  ones  that 
make  economic  sense;  the  Synfuels-backed 
borrowing  will  crowd  out  other  projects  that 
have  a  more  legitimate  claim  to  credit  on 
the  basis  of  genuine  economic  feasibility 
and  need. 
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PETE  HACKWORTH 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  Pete 
Hackworth  will  be  missed.  Oh  yes, 
that  is  always  said  when  any  friend 
and  associate  dies,  but  such  feelings 
run  even  deeper  when  those  who  knew 
Pete  Hackworth,  and  were  touched  by 
his  personality,  pause  to  reflect  on  his 
passing. 

Pete  charged  off  to  his  next  chal- 
lenge and  even  higher  calling  on 
Thursday,  January  28. 

Yes,  Pete  Hackworth  will  be  truly 
missed.  But  the  legacy  he  left  is  some- 
thing we  can  treasure.  For  Pete  loved 
freedom— individual  freedom— and  he 


was  devoted  to  his  family  and  worked 
effectively  to  support  community 
youth  activities. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  having 
Pete  Hackworth  serve  on  my  staff  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  my 
press  secretary  and  administrative  as- 
sistant. Pete  had  a  delightful  way  of 
good  naturedly  cutting  through  the 
dense  fog  which  often  surrounds  those 
of  us  who  spend  too  much  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  River.  Pete 
would  hammer  home  to  me  and 
remind  me  that  I  went  to  Washington 
to  represent  Idahoans  who  believed 
that  freedom  was  the  issue. 

Of  course  Pete  was  right.  Freedom  is 
the  issue.  And  Pete  Hackworth  was  a 
master  at  helping  me  articulate  the 
principle  of  individual  freedom  and 
dignity  to  my  colleagues  and  to  my 
fellow  citizens  who  might  not  yet  un- 
derstand the  vital  importance  of  liber- 
ty. 

Pete  Hackworth's  commonsense  skill 
at  conmiunicating  the  freedom  princi- 
ple will  not  be  matched. 

I  want  to  share  a  moving  story 
which  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Idaho  Press  Tribune,  Rick  Coffman, 
published  in  his  paper  on  January  31 
as  weU  as  a  tribute  which  was  pub- 
lished on  the  day  of  Pete's  funeral, 
February  1,  and  a  column  by  Wayne 
Cornell  which  appeared  in  the  Idaho 
Press  Tribune  on  February  3  along 
with  the  obituary  which  was  carried 
on  January  31.  I  ask  that  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Pete  Hackworth 

His  only  point  of  reference  was  himself. 

R.  E.  'Pete"  Hackworth.  61.  died  Thurs- 
day evening  after  a  brief  illness.  There  will 
never  be  another  one  like  him.  There's  not 
even  anyone  you  could  compare  to  Pete,  for 
those  who  never  met  Hackworth. 

A  newsroom  is  often  a  tense  and  pressure- 
packed  environment— deadlines  to  meet, 
upset  readers,  people  demanding  that  their 
bit  of  news  find  its  way  into  a  prominent 
place  in  the  paper  and  so  forth. 

But  what  ever  the  situation  was  at  the 
time,  when  Peter  showed  up  with  his 
Sunday  column  or  a  piece  of  information 
from  his  employer,  Caldwell  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, everything  brightened. 

You  could't  be  around  Pete  and  not  have 
a  good  time.  Whether  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  newsroom  or  a  night  on  town, 
Pete  always  left  the  scene  a  happier  place. 

He  didn't  walk  into  a  room  he  bounced  In. 
He  didn't  move  from  place  to  place,  he 
darted.  The  issues  of  the  day,  local  national 
and  international— Pete  had  an  opinion,  a 
cute  story  and  was  gone. 

Always,  though,  he  returned  to  engage  in 
some  verbal  Jousting  with  someone  in  the 
newsroom.  He  enjoyed  it.  What  he  probably 
didn't  know  is  that  we  enjoyed  it  more.  He 
made  us  all  feel  better. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Pete  wasn't  offi- 
cially a  newsman.  He'd  been  one  most  of  his 
life  but  left  the  profession  in  the  early  1970s 
to  Join  Congressman  Steve  Symms  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Eventually  he  returned  to  Idaho  and 
worked  for  the  Caldwell  hospital  as  director 
of  personnel  and  public  relations.  But  his 
heart  was  always  in  the  newsroom.  To  para- 
phrase, you  can  take  the  boy  out  of  the 
newsroom  but  you  can't  take  the  newsroom 
out  of  the  boy. 

Several  months  ago  Pete  began  wTiting  a 
column  for  our  Sunday  editorial  page.  Frtm- 
cis  Bacon  once  wrote:  "...  men  must  know 
that  in  this  theatre  of  man's  life  it  is  re- 
served only  for  God  and  angels  to  be  lookers 
on." 

Pete  was  no  looker  on.  He  offered  opin- 
ions on  the  subjects  of  the  day.  and  solu- 
tions. He  wrote  about  life.  love,  happiness, 
sorrow.  He  was  as  keen  an  observer  about 
the  human  condition  as  has  ever  set  foot  in 
a  newsroom. 

Pete's  gone  But  never  forgotten.  Those  of 
us  that  knew  him  were  proud  to  call  him  a 
friend. 

You  couldn't  help  but  like  Pete  Hack- 
worth. 

Rick  Coftman. 
Managing  Editor, 
Idaho  Press-Tribune. 

RussEL  E.  "Pete  "  Hackworth 

Funeral  services  for  Russel  E.  "Pete" 
Hackworth,  61.  of  Caldwell  Route  6,  who 
died  Thursday  at  a  Caldwell  Hospital  will  be 
conducted  at  2  p.m.  Monday  at  the  L.D.S. 
Stake  Center  in  Caldwell  with  the  Bishop 
Jim  Blacker  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at 
the  Canyon  Hill  Cemetery.  Caldwell,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dakan  Funeral  Chapel 
of  Caldwell. 

He  was  bom  June  24,  1920,  in  St.  Antho- 
ny, Idaho,  to  Nannie  Dickerson  and  Egar 
Elster  Hackworth.  He  attended  school  in  in 
St.  Anthony,  where  he  lettered  in  several 
sports  and  academic  activities. 

He  served  5V4  years  in  the  second  World 
War  where  he  was  entertainment  director 
for  the  armed  forces  in  Hawaii  and  pub- 
lished the  army  paper  in  Latai,  Okinawa, 
and  other  South  Pacific  Islands.  He  was  dis- 
charged in  the  fall  of  1945  and  returned  to 
St.  Anthony  to  work  for  a  local  paper. 

He  met  and  married  Roma  LaPay  Nuttall 
on  June  6,  1946.  They  were  later  sealed  for 
time  and  eternity  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Temple. 

He  worked  for  the  Idaho  Falls  Post  Regis- 
ter, the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  and  the  Idaho 
Statesman  before  coming  to  work  for  the 
Caldwell  News-Tribune  In  1953.  During  this 
time  he  wrote  a  dally  column,  "By  The 
Way,"  until  1973.  He  then  went  to  work  for 
KCID.  For  the  next  6  years  Hackworth  was 
in  Washington,  D.C.  as  public  relations  di- 
rector and  later  as  administrative  assistant 
for  former  Congressman  Steve  Symms. 

He  became  a  director  of  personnel  and 
public  relations  for  Caldwell  Memorial  Hos- 
pital when  he  returned  from  working  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  held  this  position  for  6 
years  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also 
wrote  a  Sunday  column  for  the  Idaho  Press- 
Tribune,  and  was  correspondent  for  the 
Northwest  Trailer  and  Mobile  Home  News 
and  the  Idaho  Labor  News.  He  was  a  self-ap- 
pointed gourmet,  collecting  and  trying  rec- 
ipes and  foods  sent  by  readers  of  his  news- 
paper column  and  his  friends.  During  his 
career  he  received  numerous  awards,  certifi- 
cates and  recognition  from  his  conununlty 
and  colleagues.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  LaFay,  four 
sons,  Bryon,  Rory  U.S.A.F.,  Robb.  Sean; 
three    daughters.    Shelagh    Wright.    Kelly 


Upson,  and  Molly  Hackworth.  who  current- 
ly is  ser\ing  a  mission  for  the  I,.D.S.  Church 
in  Hong  Kong:  one  brother.  Hubert:  four 
sisters.  Iva  Pamey.  Ora  Conley.  Crane 
Mack  and  Helen  Stuart  and  eight  grandchil- 
dren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents, 
two  brothers,  one  sister  and  one  grand- 
daughter. 

The  family  requests  memorials  be  made  to 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Market  Alterna- 
tives. 222  West  Bannock  St..  Boise.  Idaho 
83702. 

[Prom  the  Idaho  F»ress-Tribune.  Feb.  3, 
1982] 

Tribute  To  Pete  Hackworth 
Lovers  of  liberty  and  the  philosophy  of  in- 
dividual freedom  lost  a  great  friend  Thurs- 
day night  January  28.  Pete  Hackworth. 
longtime  editor,  newsman,  columnist  and 
close  friend  of  thousands  passed  away  in  the 
Caldwell  Memorial  Hospital  where  he  had 
been  personnel  and  public  relation  manager 
since  1975.  Hospitalized  only  since  Sunday 
he  died  from  a  "dissecting  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta"  only  a  few  inches  from  his  heart. 

Next  to  his  especially  close  knit  family 
and  a  host  of  personal  friends  and  relatives 
Pete's  almost  full-time  hobby  was  a  great 
concern  with  the  freedom  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Adam  Smith,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  OTHER  peoples  free- 
dom as  well  as  his  own.  The  latter  quality 
distinguished  this  absolutely  delightful 
human  being  not  only  from  his  many 
friends  in  the  media,  but  also  from  most  of 
the  rest  of  us.  He  believed  that  freedom, 
like  love,  isn't  much  good  unless  you  give  it 
to  somebody  else. 

The  family  requests  that  memorials  in  his 
memory  be  sent  to  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Market  Alternatives.  222  W.  Bannock 
Street.  Boise.  83702. 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune,  Feb.  3, 

1982] 

Pete  Hackworth:  Like  Knowing  a  One- 

Man  Crowd 

(By  Wayne  Cornell) 

Pete  Hackworth  was  the  type  of  fellow 
you  dont  forget. 

The  news  of  Petes  death  last  week 
touched  many  who  have  worked  in  the 
media  in  Southwest  Idaho  during  the  past 
decade.  Although  Pete  was  no  longer  a  full- 
time  journalist,  he  was  well  known.  Those 
of  us  who  served  with  him  in  the  trenches 
back  when  he  was  editor  of  Caldwell  News- 
Tribune  remember  him  well. 

Pete  was  about  the  nearest  thing  to  per- 
petual motion  that  ever  hit  a  newsroom.  He 
was  here,  there,  everywhere,  all  at  once.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  reinforced  mainspring 
that  allowed  him  to  function  at  a  speed 
about  one  and  one  half  times  average. 

You  could  spot  Pete  two  blocks  away 
when  he  was  out  on  the  street.  In  the  first 
place,  his  walk  was  unmistakable.  Actually, 
it  wasnt  a  walk.  Pete  was  shorter  than  aver- 
age, so  he  had  to  take  about  two  steps  to 
cover  the  distance  an  average  person  would 
cover  in  one  stride.  He  made  up  for  it  by 
taking  three  steps  in  that  same  time  period. 
He  could  walk  a  6-4  man  right  into  the 
ground. 

Back  in  those  days,  Pete  wasnt  what  you 
would  call  a  conservative  dresser.  On  an  av- 
erage day  he  would  turn  up  at  the  office 
wearing  a  pair  of  plaid  pants,  a  turtleneck 
sweater  and  a  striped  sport  coat.  He  didn't 
fool  around  with  colors  like  grey,  brown  or 
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white.  Basic  colors  for  Pete  were  red, 
orange,  violet  and  yellow. 

If  you  missed  the  clothes,  you  couldn't 
mlu  the  beret.  Pete  never  went  anywhere 
without  his  black  beret,  which  added  a 
touch  of  contrast  to  his  flowing  white  hair 
and  gotee. 

WTierever  Pete  went,  there  was  a  crowd, 
even  if  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  room. 

In  those  days  Pete  wrote  a  dally  column. 
He  loved  to  illustrate  what  he  was  writing 
about,  and  would  go  to  great  lengths  to  get 
the  right  picture. 

One  time  Pete  decided  to  write  about 
women's  liberation,  a  touchy  subject  in  the 
early  'TOs.  He  decided  to  bum  a  bra  as  an  il- 
lustration. I  was  to  take  the  photo. 

At  the  appointed  time  Pete  showed  up 
with  one  of  the  largest  bras  I  have  ever 
seen.  We  went  outside  the  office.  He  doused 
the  item  with  a  flammable  liquid.  Holding  it 
out  in  front  of  him  with  one  hand,  he  lit  it 
with  the  other. 

The  flames  immediately  began  roaring  up 
the  bra  toward  Pete's  exposed  hand. 

"Now  Pete?"  I  asked. 

"Not  yet.  Not  yet!"  he  yelled  back,  as  the 
flames  licked  toward  his  fingers. 

Finally  the  entire  bra  was  engulfed  by  the 
blaze.  As  I  looked  through  the  vlewfinder  of 
the  camera  it  was  obvious  Pete's  goatee  was 
also  in  danger. 

"Now!"  Pete  yelled. 

The  photo  was  vintage  Hack  worth.  It 
showed  him  holding  on  to  the  last  uncon- 
sumed  square  inch  of  blazing  material.  On 
his  face  was  a  look  of  partial  amazement, 
partial  shock  and  partial  pain. 

Pete  had  a  large  family,  and  he  was  a  fan 
of  the  early  Volkswagen  minibus.  He  drove 
one  for  years.  There  was  a  problem,  howev- 
er. 

As  I  explained  earlier,  Pete  had  a  70  mph 
personality.  The  VW  bus  was  only  good  for 
about  55  mph.  It  seemed  he  replaced  the 
engine  in  the  bus  about  three  times  a  year. 
He  grumbled  about  it,  but  refused  to  slow 
down  or  get  a  different  vehicle. 

Although  he  was  a  editor,  Pete  loved  to 
get  in  on  the  action.  If  a  report  came  in  of  a 
catastrophic  event,  he  normally  beat  the  re- 
porter, the  photographer,  the  police  and  the 
ambulance  crew  to  the  scene. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  day  Pete  and  a 
photographer  went  to  the  scene  of  a  major 
accident  on  Highway  20.  Police  and  wrecker 
crews  were  busy  cleaning  up  the  blocked 
lane.  Suddenly,  off  in  the  distance,  the 
sound  of  an  engine  strained  to  its  limit 
could  be  heard.  Pete  looked  down  the  road 
and  saw  a  car  approaching  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed. 

"Get  your  camera  ready!"  Pete  yelled  at 
the  photographer.  "That  guy's  going  to  run 
into  the  wreck!" 

"Naw.  he'll  never  do  that,"  the  lensman 
replied.  "No  one  crashes  into  an  accident 
scene  in  broad  daylight." 

The  car  came  closer,  showing  no  sign  of 
slowing. 

"I'm  telling  you,  he's  going  to  crash! "  Pete 
repeated,  visibly  agitated. 

'"No  way,"  said  the  photgrapher. 

Now  the  speeding  car  was  right  on  top  of 
the  scene  and  Pete  was  jumping  up  and 
down,  yelling  at  the  photographer  that  a 
one-in-a-million  shot  was  coming.  The  cam- 
eraman remained  relaxed. 

Crash! 

The  car,  containing  a  drunk  driver, 
smashed  into  the  existing  wreck,  causing 
complete  pandamonium. 

The  photographer  turned  slowly  to  Pete, 
his  camera  still  slung  over  his  shoulder. 


"By  golly  you  were  right,  Pete,"  he  ob- 
served. 

For  one  of  the  few  times  in  his  life,  Pete 
was  speechless. 

Press-Tribune  editor  Rick  Coffman  prob- 
ably said  it  best  last  Sunday  when  he  said 
"Pete's  only  jjoint  of  reference  was  him- 
self." Knowing  him  was  a  worthwhile  expe- 
rience. 


EL  SALVADOR 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  of  intense  and  biased  at- 
tacks on  the  administration's  policy  in 
El  Salvador,  it  was  refreshing  to  come 
across  an  article  by  Max  Singer  in  the 
January  1982  Hudson  Communique— a 
publication  of  the  Hudson  Institute— 
which  offers  a  balanced  and  reassur- 
ing assessment  of  the  commitment  of 
the  Salvadoran  army  to  democratic 
Ideas. 

The  article,  entitled  "Will  Democra- 
cy Survive  in  El  Salvador,"  traces  the 
history  of  the  Salvadoran  military 
since  seizing  power  in  October  1979. 
According  to  Singer,  the  ranking  offi- 
cers believe  that  government  and  poli- 
tics should  be  under  civilian  control, 
legitimacy  comes  from  elections,  and 
the  army  should  be  strictly  profession- 
al. Also,  the  economic  and  political 
structures  prior  to  the  revolution  were 
inequitable,  and  the  oligarch  had  used 
the  old  anny  to  protect  their  economic 
power.  The  colonels  in  the  revolution- 
ary governing  junta  have  been  pursu- 
ing a  policy  based  on  four  principles: 
One,  ending  corruption  and  violence, 
particularly  in  the  security  services; 
two.  improving  the  distribution  of 
wealth  by  land  reform  and  other 
measures;  three,  establishing  civilian 
control  and  a  government  based  on 
free  elections;  and  four,  making  peace 
with  Honduras. 

Singer's  article  illustrates  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  reforms  which 
have  been  achieved  by  the  army  and 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party.  While 
no  one  would  claim  that  the  reform 
program  has  been  completed  or  that 
abuses  have  been  eliminated.  Singer 
lays  the  blame  on  the  extreme  right 
and  the  antidemocratic  left  who  are 
fighting  the  program,  rather  than  any 
lack  of  win  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  Singer  is  right,  the  experi- 
ment with  democracy  in  El  Salvador 
would  be  doomed  to  defeat  if  the 
United  States  abandons  the  Duarte 
government. 

I  recommend  this  thought-provoking 
article  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Singer's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Will  Democract  Survive  in  El  Salvador? 
(By  Max  Singer) 

Believers  in  democracy  are  jeopardizing 
an  important  opportunity  and  failing  their 
responsibilities  by  not  paying  attention  to  a 
victory  for  democratic  ideas  in  El  Salvador. 


Democratic  Ideas  prevailed  among  the  of- 
ficer corps  of  the  Army  of  El  Salvador;  as  a 
result  they  carried  out  a  moderate  demo- 
cratic revolution  which  brought  them  to 
power  in  October  1979.  Although  two-thirds 
of  the  officers  above  the  rank  of  major  were 
thrown  out,  the  ones  remaining  are  now 
united  in  their  commitment  to  economic 
and  social  reform  and  to  basic  democratic 
principles. 

There  is  a  strong  consensus  among  Salva- 
doran officers  that  the  old  army-landlord 
coalition  was  wrong.  Their  strongest  beliefs 
are  that  government  and  politics  are  for  ci- 
vilians, that  legitimacy  comes  from  elec- 
tions, and  that  colonels  should  not  choose 
governments.  They  are  determined  that  the 
army  should  be  professional,  serving  the 
whole  nation,  under  policies  determined  by 
elected  civilians.  They  also  believe  that  the 
economic  and  political  structures  that  exist- 
ed before  the  revolution  were  inequitable, 
that  two  hundred  families  should  not  own 
15  percent  of  the  farmland,  and  that  few 
people  should  not  have  huge  fortunes,  live 
in  extreme  luxury,  and  export  large 
amounts  of  money  made  in  El  Salvador. 

The  officer  corps  also  believes  that  the  old 
army  had  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
oligarchs  who  used  the  army  to  protect 
their  economic  power.  While  most  officers 
did  not  participate,  their  countrymen  per- 
ceived them  ae  having  been  on  the  side  of 
the  wealthy.  In  fact,  they  were  mostly  poor 
or  middle-class  boys  who  went  into  and 
through  the  military  academy  against  stiff 
competition.  (Class  of  1962:  1,000  applicants, 
150  admissions,  25  graduates,  now  14  lieu- 
tenant colonels.)  What  they  wanted  was  a 
highly  professional  army,  not  an  army 
which  was  used  for  corrupt  purposes  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  small  landlord  class. 

During  the  1970s,  these  ideas  grew  and 
spread  within  the  officer  corps,  and  the  men 
holding  them  advanced  to  senior  levels. 
Early  in  1979,  Colonel  Gutierrez,  now  the 
only  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Governing 
Junta  and  also  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  began  to  talk  with  a  few  other 
colonels  about  changing  the  system.  Colonel 
Garcia,  now  the  Defense  Minister,  joined 
this  group.  They  agreed  on  four  principles: 
(1)  end  corruption  and  violence,  particularly 
in  the  security  services,  (2)  improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  by  land  reform  and 
other  measures,  (3)  establish  civilian  control 
and  a  government  based  on  free  elections, 
and  (4)  make  peace  with  Honduras.  They 
brought  into  their  revolutionary  planning  a 
few  younger  officers  in  each  army  post,  and 
took  power  on  October  15,  1979. 

They  created  a  civilian  government  con- 
sisting mostly  of  left  and  far-left  politicians 
and  intellectuals  to  Implement  the  reforms 
they  wanted.  This  government  failed  be- 
cause they  fought  among  themselves,  did 
not  work  at  their  jobs,  tried  to  get  control  of 
the  army,  and  were  generally  impractical  or 
worse.  Meanwhile,  violent  attacks  on  the 
government  continued,  often  by  groups  in 
which  members  of  the  government  were  ac- 
tively involved. 

Despite  this  disgraceful  performance  by 
the  left-wing  civilians,  when  this  govern- 
ment collapsed,  the  army  turned  to  another 
group  of  left-wing  civilians— the  Christian 
Democratic  Party.  The  Christian  Democrats 
formed  a  government  that  was  capable  of 
acting.  Within  a  few  months  they  enacted 
two  major  land  reforms,  nationalized  the 
banks  and  the  coffee  and  sugar  export  busi- 
nesses, and  started  educational  reforms. 
Over  three  hundred  large  farms  have  been 
turned  over  to.  and  are  now  operated  by, 
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peasant  cooperatives.  The  co-ops  are  made 
up  of  those  who  worked  the  farms  for  the 
former  owners  (who  are  receiving  bonds  in 
payment  for  their  property).  Elections  for  a 
constitutent  assembly  will  be  held  March 
28.  1982;  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
will  participate  and  be  represented.  The 
army  has  pledged  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
elections. 

The  revolutionary  army  has  also  replaced 
the  leaders  of  the  feared  security  services. 
Reform  of  these  organizations  is  difficult 
be9ause  of  the  ongoing  war  and  the  long 
history  of  close  relationships  between  the 
security  forces  and  local  landlords. 

The  sad  and  dangerous  thing  is  that  the 
officers  who  committed  themselves  to  de- 
mocracy have  not  been  welcomed  by  sup- 
porters of  democracy  in  other  countries. 
The  Socialist  International,  liberal  n.S. 
Congressmen,  much  of  the  international 
press,  etc..  are  instead  supporting  the  anti- 
democratic extreme  left  group  which  is  at- 
tacking the  revolutionary  goveniment  and 
rejecting  free  elections.  This  Itind  of  recep- 
tion, similar  to  that  encountered  by  officers 
in  Honduras  (who  have  now  supported  two 
free  elections  giving  power  to  the  opposi- 
tion) does  not  make  their  mission  easier. 
The  democratic  experiment  in  El  Salvador 
is  in  danger  of  military  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a  coalition,  composed  mostly  of  enemies 
of  the  United  States  and  of  democracy. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SPACE 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  de- 
velopments in  space  technology  are 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  many 
of  America's  disabled  veterans.  Efforts 
by  the  Vetersms'  Administration  to  ad- 
vance prosthetic  research  have  pro- 
duced artificial  limbs  which  function 
so  efficiently  they  can  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  specific  and  individual  needs 
of  each  patient. 

An  informative  article  appeared  in 
the  September  1981  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  magazine,  "Space  Age 
Technology  Aids  Disabled  Veterans." 
Its  author,  Bonner  Day,  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  discusses  specific 
advancements  designed  to  help  the 
paralyzed  and  blinded.  Developjients 
such  as  wheelchairs  controlled  by  the 
patient's  breath,  laser  equipped  canes 
for  the  blind,  and  specially  equipped 
automobiles  have  contributed  to  more 
complete  and  meaningful  lives  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  These  brave  men  and 
women  sacrificed  their  well-being  in 
defense  of  America,  and  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  a  responsibility  to  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  help  make  their 
lives  as  rewarding  and  fulfilling  as 
modem  technology  has  made  possible. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Space  Age  Techhology  Aids  Disabled 

Veterams 

(By  Bonner  Day) 

Space  technology  has  brought  reHef  to 

thousands  of  disabled  persons,  and,  in  the 


process,  has  saved  millions  of  dollars  in  hos- 
pital care. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  through 
support  of  research  to  assist  disabled  veter- 
ans, has  been  the  catalyst  in  the  develop- 
ment of  numerous  artificial  limbs,  braces 
and  other  aids.  These  new  products  have 
transformed  the  lives  of  disabled  veterans 
and  nonveterans  alike. 

As  a  result,  opportunities  for  the  handi- 
capped have  reached  a  new  plateau  in 
America,  at  a  time  when  increasing  concern 
for  the  disabled  has  caused  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  1981  as  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons. 

And  because  thousands  of  veterans  now 
can  live  at  home,  millions  of  dollars  are 
saved  every  year  at  VA  hospitals. 

"Prosthetics  will  never  replace  the  real 
thing,  but  the  field  has  been  improved  dra- 
matically as  a  result  of  space  technology. " 
says  Shirley  Nelson,  chief  of  prosthetics 
service  at  the  Washington.  DC,  VA  Medical 
Center.  "A  person  with  a  remaining  hand 
may  feel  an  artificial  arm  does  little  more 
than  fill  up  a  sleeve.  But  someone  with  no 
hands  at  all  invariably  chooses  to  wear  t. 
prosthetic  device." 

The  development  and  improvement  of 
plastics  and  microelectronics  have  been 
major  factors  in  making  advances  for  the 
disabled  possible.  But  irmovative  design  and 
imaginative  use  of  materials  also  have 
played  significant  roles. 

The  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center  in 
New  York  City  guides  VA  research  and  de- 
velopment of  these  aids.  The  devices  the 
center  develops  and  tests  address  every 
known  disability.  The  Center's  special  clinic 
team,  in  addition,  treats  1.200  veterans  a 
year,  while  the  Center  coordinates  the  fit- 
ting of  prosthetic  devices  at  the  VA's  172 
hospitals  across  the  country. 

Veterans  with  service-connected  injuries 
are  treated  free.  Some  veterans  with 
nonservice-connected  injuries  also  can  qual- 
ify under  special  circumstances. 

And  though  the  last  amputee  from  the 
Vietnam  War  was  fitted  years  ago,  prosthet- 
ics experts  at  VA  hospitals  still  are  engaged 
in  fitting  the  disabled  with  artificial  limbs 
as  well  as  supplying  other  aids  to  help  veter- 
ans live  richer  and  more  productive  lives. 

Some  new  amputees  are  veterans  whose 
war  Injuries  have  caused  complications.  Vet- 
erans of  earlier  wars  also  provide  a  steady 
demand  as  they  seek  modem  replacements 
for  their  older  artificial  limbs. 

The  improved  devices  amount  to  a  techno- 
logical revolution  in  the  36  years  since 
World  War  II  ended.  The  post- World  War  II 
artificial  leg,  for  example,  has  a  mechanical 
knee  that  is  difficult  to  use.  Modem  artifi- 
cial legs  have  hydraulic-knee  mechanisms 
that  help  swing  the  leg  forward  In  walking. 
This  mechanism  can  be  adjusted  to  move  at 
the  most  comfortable  speed. 

A  variety  of  modem  artificial  legs  are 
fitted  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  veteran. 
Some  legs  have  a  hydraulic  Joint  for  both 
the  knee  and  boot.  Other  limbs  have  a  knee 
lock  for  extended  standing,  while  others  are 
especially  designed  for  swimming. 

The  method  of  attaching  the  artificial 
limb  to  the  remaining  leg  also  has  been  im- 
proved. The  artificial  leg  of  post- World  War 
II  was  attached  by  a  leather  corset  around 
the  hips.  This  corset  immobilized  the  thigh 
and  allowed  the  muscles  to  atrophy.  The 
older  artificial  limbs,  made  of  wood,  had 
metal  joints  and  weighed  from  nine  to  ten 
pounds. 

The  new  artificial  leg  is  held  in  place  by  a 
vacuum  to  the  thigh,  allowing  the  thigh  to 


continue  to  be  exercised.  New  models  made 
of  plastic  are  lighter.  One  model  especially 
designed  for  cardiac  patients  weighs  less 
than  two  pounds.  Most  modem  artificial 
legs  weigh  about  five  pounds. 

Artificial  hands  and  arms  have  been  im- 
proved even  more  dramatically.  Hooks  for 
grasping  objecte  have  been  developed  with 
electric  power  to  provide  extra  strength. 
The  hooks  can  be  controlled  electronically 
through  wires  running  from  hook  to  muscle 
nerves  in  the  remaining  arm.  For  cosmetic 
purposes,  plastic  gloves  painted  to  look  like 
hands  have  been  developed  to  cover  a  hook. 

A  veteran  being  fitted  for  an  artlflcial 
limb  usually  will  stay  in  a  hospital  about  12 
weeks.  A  patient  may  be  fitted  with  a  tem- 
porary limb  six  weeks  or  sooner  after  ampu- 
tation. After  exercising  with  a  temporary 
limb  for  about  six  weeks,  the  patient  is 
fitted  with  a  permanent  limb  and  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital. 

A  variety  of  wheelchairs  has  been  devel- 
oped to  compensate  for  different  disabil- 
ities. Veterans  with  legs  that  must  be  elevat- 
ed are  given  chairs  that  provide  this  service, 
"ome  wheelchairs  are  designed  for  patients 
who  require  a  semireclining  position.  Ambu- 
lators (standing  wheelchairs)  have  been  de- 
signed for  paraplegics  who  wish  to  work  at 
counters  or  Ubles.  There  are  wheelchairs 
for  paralyzed  patients  that  are  controUed  by 
the  patient's  breath.  By  sipping  and  puffing 
on  tubes,  the  wheelchair  can  be  maneuvered 
forward,  in  reverse  or  sideways.  Wheelchairs 
are  assigned  to  veterans  by  prescription 
after  VA  experts  make  individual  evalua- 
tions. 

Disabled  veterans  can  also  obtain  specially 
equipped  automobiles.  Some  devices  provide 
hand  controls  for  braking  and  acceleration. 
Others  provide  extra  power  for  low-effort 
steering  for  patients  with  limited  hand 
strength.  Wheelchair  lifts  have  been  de- 
signed for  vt^'ji  and  autos. 

The  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg  in  military  serv- 
ice qualifies  a  veteran  for  equipment  to 
adapt  an  automobile  to  his  handicap.  Those 
missing  a  left  leg  qualify  for  a  dimmer 
switch  on  the  dashboard,  automatic  trans- 
mission and  power  brakes.  Those  without  a 
right  leg  qualify  for  a  left  foot  accelerator, 
plus  the  items  already  mentioned. 

The  equipment  is  normally  insUlled  by 
commercial  firms  that  specialize  in  such 
work,  with  the  VA  reimbursing  the  veterans 
for  the  exp)ense. 

For  the  blind,  the  VA  has  developed  a 
number  of  devices.  A  laser-equipped  cane 
senses  objects  and  communicates  their  pres- 
ence by  sounding  a  noise  or  vibrating  in  the 
hand  of  the  user.  Another  device  for  the 
blind  turns  the  pages  of  a  book  and  reads 
aloud.  A  calculator  for  the  blind  announces 
the  calculations  and  then  announces  the  re- 
sults. 

As  a  result  of  these  improved  aids  for  the 
disabled,  the  VA  has  been  able  to  send  many 
veterans  home  and  free  thousands  of  hospi- 
tal beds.  Through  these  savings,  the  VA  has 
held  its  Increases  in  health  care  costs  to  jjist 
60  percent  of  the  national  average. 

Medical  care  is  still  provided  by  hospitals 
to  those  patients  who  carmot  live  at  home 
and  take  care  of  themselves.  Moreover,  the 
psychological  needs  of  the  patient  have 
been  given  a  higher  priority.  Patients  want 
independence.  They  want  to  live  at  home 
and  to  be  involved  In  a  society  of  relatives. 
friends  and  coworkers.  These  needs  can  be 
addressed  through  the  help  of  modem  aids. 
The  disabled  still  have  difficulties.  The 
simple  chores  of  living  (that  those  with 
whole  bodies  do  unconsciously)  the  disabled 
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must  labor  to  accomplish.  But  because  of  re- 
search in  the  field  of  artificial  limbs  and 
other  aids,  and  with  the  help  of  space-age 
technology,  veterans  have  opportunities 
today  that  a  generation  ago  were  not  even 
considered  possible. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ANSWERS 
ARTICLES  CRITICAL  TO  POSI- 
TIVE SYNFUELS  GROWTH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite deemphasis  and  cuts  in  the 
budget  for  synthetic  fuels,  efforts  to 
convert  coal  to  gas  and  liquid  fuels  are 
alive.  This  will  not  be  true  for  long, 
however,  if  we  keep  seeing  materials 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  7.  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  February  24,  1982, 
titled  "The  Synthetic  Fuels  Party  Has 
Gone  Flat"  and  "Synfuels  Soldiers 
On."  In  my  opinion  the  articles  are 
misleading.  The  headline  of  the  Post 
article  infers  negatively  that  the  syn- 
fuels industry  is  dying,  but  the  body  of 
the  story  actually  shows  the  Board 
Meml>ers  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration are  prepared  to  use  their 
Federal  appropriation  to  benefit  our 
latest  attempt  to  encourage  synthetic 
fuels. 

Granted,  the  current  administration 
is  not  helping  by  cutting  out  research 
and  development  support  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  everything 
except  nuclear  technologies.  Granted, 
the  administration  seems  only  con- 
cerned in  marketing  our  most  plentiful 
domestic  energy  resource  overseas, 
rather  than  in  developing  a  policy 
which  would  increase  coal's  direct  use 
in  our  own  country.  But,  while  the  ex- 
isting economic  climate  has  forced  a 
decline  in  industrial  initiatives  for  syn- 
fuels, the  Corporation  will  assist  in 
several  major  projects  this  year,  and 
in  all  likelihood  several  more  next 
year.  True,  the  development  of  the 
first  commercial  synthetic  fuels  plants 
will  be  capital  intensive  and  risky. 
There  is,  as  Mr.  Noble  hM  pointed  out. 
on  numerous  occasions,  no  certainty 
about  technology,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, or  the  price  and  marketability  of 
the  product. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  understood 
and  addressed  those  possible  con- 
straints when  we  drafted  and  passed 
the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980.  Al- 
though we  might  not  meet  the  theo- 
retical production  goals  called  for  in 
the  act  by  1992,  the  financing  mecha- 
nisms to  help  a  growing  synfuels  in- 
dustry contained  in  the  act  are  today 
sound,  available,  and  suitable  tools  to 
stimulate  a  private  investment  in  al- 
ternative fuels.  Was  passage  of  this  act 
a  congressional  mistake  as  stated  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Journal?  I 
think  not.  The  actual  mistake  is  to 
assume,  as  does  this  article,  that  "the 
energy  crisis  was  solved  by  decontrol- 
ling oil  and  any  remaining  future  risks 
will  be  further  reduced  by  natural  gas 
decontrol." 


The  lack  of  a  healthy  domestic  econ- 
omy and  the  lack  of  total  commitment 
of  the  White  House  and  energy  associ- 
ated Cabinet  officers  will  slow  the  pro- 
gram—ryit  kill  it.  What  will  cause  the 
program  to  lose  momentum  is  to  incor- 
rectly marshal  public  opinion  against 
this  new  effort.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  headlines  are  often  the  only 
part  of  an  article  that  is  read.  Hence, 
the  need  for  accuracy. 

We  are  developing  a  destructive 
methodology  for  formulating  energy 
policy  in  this  country.  We  isolate  each 
energy  resource,  especially  those 
which  are  nationally  plentiful,  and  dis- 
sect it  In  debate  and  in  the  media. 
After  all  the  negatives  are  exposed, 
the  decision  is  made  not  to  use'it  as  a 
major  energy  source  because  there  are 
too  many  challenges  associated  with 
its  development.  This  is  happening  not 
only  with  synthetic  fuels,  but  coal, 
wood,  geothermal.  deep  and  offshore 
drilling,  liquified  natural  gas,  gasohol, 
conservation  activities,  and  nuclear. 
The  end  result— no  domestic  fuel 
supply  on  which  this  Nation  can  rely 
as  an  alternate  to  oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  President,  in  1980,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  title  I  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act,  we  as  a  nation  again  took  steps  to 
assure  a  continued  supply  of  internal 
energy  sources.  Articles  continuing  to 
accentuate  the  negative  about  new 
energy  initiatives  we  attempt  will 
serve  to  lend  truth  to  the  quote  that 
"man  will  occasionally  stumble  over 
the  truth,  but  most  of  the  time  he  will 
pick  himself  up  and  continue  on."  I,  as 
one  Senator,  do  not  want  to  vote  sever- 
al years  from  now  on  legislation  being 
debated  on  the  question  of  what  to  do 
about  liquid  synfuels  being  imported 
for  use  into  this  country,  made  from 
domestic  U.S.  coal  exported  to  other 
countries  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  W^l  Street  Journal  articles  re- 
ferred to  in  these  remarks,  be  included 
as  part  of  the  Record,  following  this 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  7,  1982] 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Party  Has  Gone  Plat 

(By  Joanne  Omang) 

At  the  party  that  was  synthetic  fuels,  the 
champagne  has  gone  flat,  the  music  has 
slowed  and  the  headaches  are  begiimlng. 
And  Uncle  Sam.  the  genial  host,  hsis  all  but 
stopped  handing  out  aspirin. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Cons-,  which  held  its 
third  board  meeting  last  week,  no  longer 
plans  to  commit  $17.5  billion  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible to  encourage  the  industry  dance.  The 
Envlrorunental  Protection  Agency  has  aban- 
doned its  effort  to  produce  a  whole  new  reg- 
ulatory approach. 

And  some  of  the  Industry  participants 
have  gone  home,  saying  the  whole  bash  was 
getting  too  dangerous. 

The  future  of  the  new  synthetic  fuels  in- 
dustry now  appears  to  depend  on  the  people 


it  was  launched  to  combat:  the  international 
oil  cartel.  If  oil  prices  keep  rising,  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  synfuels  industry  is  on  its  way. 

If  they  don't,  it  isn't.  And  right  now. 
prices  are  stable. 

Pew  analysts  believe  this  stability  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  lull.  But  no  one  is  sure, 
and  that  uncertainly  has  cooled  the  rush  to 
synfuels. 

The  idea  in  1980  was  to  free  America  from 
dependence  on  imported  oil  by  producing 
liquid  fuels  from  U.S.  coal  and  oil  shale  de- 
posits. By  1987.  President  Carter  said,  we 
should  be  producing  500.000  barrels  of  syn- 
thetic fuel  a  day.  and  by  1992  2.1  million 
barrels  a  day,  about  half  the  current  oil 
import  level. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.  was  set  up  to 
obligate  $17.6  billion  in  federal  money  for 
price  guarantees,  purchase  agreements,  loan 
guarantees,  loans  and  joint  ventures  in  that 
order  of  priority  to  get  the  industry  going. 

Now  the  oorporation's  goal  has  shifted 
from  massive  production  to  mailing  a  politi- 
cal point. 

Corporation  board  chairman  Edward 
Noble  has  said  he  just  wants  to  get  enough 
plants  started  to  demonstrate  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
that  the  technologies  worlc  and  that  the 
product  won't  blow  the  U.S.  bank  book. 

"We  do  need  the  technology,  and  if  we 
don't  do  anything  but  show  we  can  do  it  on 
a  certifiably  economic  basis,  it'll  have  some 
influence  in  the  prices  OPEC  will  put  to 
us. "  he  said.  "It  may  be  cost-effective  in  a 
backdoor  type  of  way,  kind  of  a  club  under 
the  table." 

This  reversal  for  synfuels  it.  the  result  of 
three  factor*,  according  to  Mike  Koleda. 
head  of  the  National  Council  on  Synthetic 
Fuels  Production,  a  trade  association  of  55 
companies. 

First,  high  interest  rates  have  delayed  all 
capital-heavy  projects,  and  each  synfuels 
plant  could  cost  $3  billion  to  $5  billion. 

Second,  synfuels  plants  started  now  are 
not  likely  to  have  a  product  that  will  be 
cheaper  than  regular  fuel  when  the  plant  is 
finished  in  five  to  10  years. 

Oil  prices  drive  construction  prices,  so  for 
synfuels  to  be  competitive,  the  price  of  regu- 
lar oil  must  keep  rising  after  the  plant  is 
built.  And  world  oil  prices  "will  be  flat  or  at 
least  soft  for  this  decade. "  Koleda  said. 
Companies  are  reluctant  to  invest  with  slim 
prospect  of  success. 

Third,  the  Reagan  administration  would 
rather  have  private  industry  shoulder  this 
kind  of  huge  financial  job.  "It's  a  very  basic, 
dramatic  change  in  policy."  Koleda  said. 

Noble,  a  major  figure  in  the  synfuels 
drama,  is  seen  as  a  product  of  that  policy 
shift.  At  S3,  the  soft-spoken  Tulsa  oil  tycoon 
admits  he  had  to  be  convinced  the  govern- 
ment had  any  role  in  the  industry.  "I  saw 
people  offering  it  as  a  panacea  and  it  isn't," 
he  said.  "I  told  Congress  I  wouldn't  have 
voted  for  it." 

He  still  waats  government  out  of  synfuels 
as  fast  as  possible.  Although  the  corpora- 
tion expects  to  have  $8.6  billion  to  commit 
this  year.  Noble  does  not  plan  to  use  it  all, 
even  though  one  synfuels  plant  can  cost  $3 
billion  or  more. 

He  wants  to  have  money  for  future  tech- 
nological processes,  he  said.  Projects  that 
win  his  go-ahead  will  be  the  ones  that  put 
up  the  most  money. 

Some  industry  figures  object.  'Why  is  he 
in  that  job  if  he  doesn't  want  to  spend  the 
money?"  asked  one  western  oil  company  of- 
ficial. To  this  unhappiness.  Noble  replies: 
"That's  tough.  You  don't  discourage  serious 
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people.  If  they  just  want  a  free  ride  they 
don't  need  to  come  around." 

The  corporation  received  63  applications 
for  help  in  its  first  round  of  solicitations, 
and  last  week  narrowed  the  list  to  11.  from 
which  "a  few"  will  be  chosen  in  March. 
Noble  said.  Six  projects  are  small' in  ssmfuel 
terms,  aiming  at  eventual  production  of  less 
than  12,000  barrels  a  day. 

Even  if  all  11  are  successful,  with  or  with- 
out federal  help,  their  production  will 
barely  exceed  205,000  barrels  per  day,  a  far 
cry  from  the  original  target. 

To  environmental  groups,  which  think 
EPA's  controls  over  synfuels  are  inadequate, 
the  slowing  is  a  great  relief. 

Noble  said  the  Synfuels  Corp.  will  not 
fund  any  project  until  it  complies  with  envl- 
rorunental rules,  but  synthetic  fuels  are 
something  new  on  the  planet  and  not  all  are 
covered  by  existing  rules. 

In  some  tests  the  chemicals  caused  alarm- 
ing mutations,  cancers  and  other  damage  in 
laboratory  animals.  Water  used  in  the  proc- 
essing absorbs  dangerous  chemicals  and 
must  be  disposed  of  properly. 

Waste  dust  as  fine  as  talcum  powder  must 
be  safely  handled  and  disposed  of.  But  an 
ambitious  EPA  plan  to  produce  "regulatory 
guidance  documents"  for  the  industry  as  it 
was  being  bom  was  abandoned  last  fall  after 
$6  million  had  been  spent. 

"Designs  were  changing  so  fast  on  the 
processes  it  was  Impossible  to  come  up  with 
a  document  that  would  answer  all  ques- 
tions," explained  Andrew  Jovanovich,  acting 
chief  of  EPA's  research  and  development 
office  when  the  program  was  killed. 

The  agency,  hampered  by  its  stiff  budget 
cuts,  now  plans  only  to  provide  teams  of  ex- 
perts to  advise  state  and  local  officials  on 
permit  applications  from  synfuels  projects. 
Jovanovich  said.  No  such  teams  exist. 

Environmentalists  charge  this  is  not 
enough.  "The  corporation  still  has  no  envi- 
ronmental capacity  whatsoever,  and  nobody 
at  EPA  is  going  to  monitor  it,"  said  Jona- 
than Lash  of  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council. 

Rep.  Toby  Moffett  (D-Conn.)  plans  hear- 
ings on  the  synfuels  regulatory  situation 
next  month  in  his  Government  Operations 
subcommittee  on  energy. 

Legislation  is  pending  in  Congress  to 
revamp  federal  oil  shale  leasing,  allowing 
more  acreage  per  company  and  providing 
space  to  dispose  of  the  waste.  But  there  is 
no  agreement  on  the  size  of  the  expansion 
or  who  gets  to  lease  additional  land. 

The  Interior  Department  has  allotted  six 
months  to  write  rules  for  evaluating  the 
social  and  economic  impact  of  proposed 
projects,  but  the  effect  of  large  and  abrupt 
population  increases  at  the  project  sites 
could  be  disastrous. 

Meanwhile,  some  projects  are  going  for- 
ward. 

Three  pilot  plants  got  help  last  year  in 
the  last  gasp  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
synfuels  program:  a  $2.0?  billion  loan  guar- 
antee for  the  Great  Plains  coal  gaalfication 
project  in  North  Dakota;  a  $400  million  pur- 
chase agreement  for  Union  Oil's  shale  proj- 
ect at  Parachute  Creek,  Colo.,  and  a  $1.1  bil- 
lion loan  guarantee  for  the  TOSCO  Corp. 
share  of  the  Colony  oil  shale  project  near 
Parachute  Creek.  The  Exxon  Corp.  is  forg- 
ing ahead  there  without  asking  for  federal 
help. 

The  slowdown,  all  sides  agree,  may  help 
the  industry  in  the  long  run  by  providing 
time  to  do  everything  right  the  first  time. 

"I'm  not  sure  it  would  have  been  a  good 
idea  to  start  10  projects  at  once,"  Noble 


said.    Td  rather  do  two  or  three  and  have 
them  be  damn  good." 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Peb.  24, 
19821 
Symtuels  Soldiers  On 
At  a  time  when  the  credit  markets  are 
overburdened  world-wide  and  the  Reagan 
administration    alleges    it    is    looking    for 
places  to  cut  borrowing,  a  big  credit  gulper 
called  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.  is  finally  near- 
ing  its  wheeling-dealing  stage.  It  will  decide 
soon  how  much  of  a  huge  federal  loan  au- 
thorization it  will  commit  to  private  syn- 
thetic fuel  projects. 

Synfuels  was  a  product  of  the  pre-decon- 
trol  energy  hysteria  of  the  1970s,  when  Con- 
gress was  coming  up  with  schemes  to  substi- 
tute expensive  energy  for  cheap  energy.  It 
rolled  out  of  Congress  in  1980  as  a  new  "off- 
budget"  federal  entity  with  authority  to  ul- 
timately commit  $20  billion  in  government- 
backed  credit,  either  by  guaranteeing  loans 
for  projects  or  guaranteeing  that  synthetic 
fuels  developers  would  be  able  to  charge 
competitive  prices. 

The  "off-budget"  description  was.  howev- 
er, largely  a  fiction.  The  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  corporation's  activities  come  from 
purchases  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  the  cor- 
poration's notes,  and  these  payments  are 
part  of  the  federal  budget.  If  Synfuels 
found  itself  ponying  up  a  lot  of  cash  to 
cover  a  failed  loan  or  subsidize  an  uneco- 
nomic plant,  the  taxpayer  would  get  the 
bill. 

Even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  the  corpo- 
ration's guarantee  authority,  which  will 
total  $15  billion  by  July  1  this  year,  is 
simply  another  form  of  credit  market  distor- 
tion. The  energy  "crisis"  was  solved  by  de- 
controlling oil  and  any  remaining  future 
risks  will  be  further  reduced  by  natural  gas 
decontrol.  But  when  Synfuels  goes  ahead 
with  its  plans,  new  preferred  borrowers  will 
be  entering  the  credit  markets  to  raise 
money  to  add  to  the  energy  glut. 

Currently  there  are  11  projects  that  have 
survived  the  corporation's  initial  screening. 
Six  are  in  the  South  and  five  in  the  West. 
More  are  distinguished  by  high  capital  costs 
for  plants  that  would  produce  relatively 
small  amounts  of  fuel. 

They  will  need  government  guarantees  be- 
cause their  backers  don't  think  they  could 
be  financed  successfully  otherwise.  We 
would  guess  that  they  are  right  about  that, 
now  that  relative  energy  prices  are  falling. 
Price  guarantees,  in  particular,  would  be  a 
good  way  for  Synfuels  to  insure  that  the 
taxpayers  will  ultimately  end  up  paying 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  fuel. 

Synfuels  almost  certainly  will  face  some 
other  problems  down  the  line.  With  such 
Juicy  plums  to  distribute,  it  will  be  open  to 
charges  of  political  favoritism  and,  possibly, 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Congress  never  likes  to  admit  it  made  a 
mistake,  particularly  a  $20  billion  mistake. 
So  the  political  inclination  has  been  to  let 
Synfuels  plod  along  quietly  toward  the  day 
when  it  will  start  Issuing  reserved  seats  in 
the  credit  market.  After  all.  It  was  officially 
described  in  the  act  as  an  "off -budget"  fed- 
eral agency  so  why  should  any  budget 
cutter  worry? 

There  are  two  good  reasons:  The  only  syn- 
thetic fuel  plants  we  need  are  the  ones  that 
make  economic  sense;  the  Synfuels-backed 
borrowing  will  crowd  out  other  projects  that 
have  a  more  legitimate  claim  to  credit  on 
the  basis  of  genuine  economic  feasibility 
and  need. 


VIC  HRUSKA 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  felt  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  loss  when  I 
learned  recently  of  the  death  of  Vic 
Hruska,  a  county  commissioner  in  Me- 
nominee County,  Mich. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  and  work  with  Vic  re- 
alize that  he  was  indeed  a  very  special 
person;  an  individual  who  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  sensitivity  and  commit- 
ment toward  the  concerns  of  his 
neighbors:  a  political  figure  who  pos- 
sessed a  strong  sense  of  morality  and 
humanity  and  who  approached  prob- 
lems with  a  common  sense  that  made 
his  views  appealing  and  sensible  to  a 
great  many  c>eople. 

As  a  tribute  to  Vic,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  article, 
which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Menominee  Herald-Leader,  be  entered 
into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Menominee  Herald-Leader.  Jan 
18.  1982] 

On  the  Porch:  In  Quiet  Talks  With  Vic 

Hruska.  a  Keen  Sense  of  Justice  Emerged 
(By  Pal  Egan) 

For  nearly  two  years  I  rented  the  farm- 
house in  which  Vic  Hruska  and  his  family 
grew.  It  was  a  warm  old  house  facing  twenty 
acres  of  open  field  and  seemingly  endless 
acres  of  pine  swaile.  The  house  had  a  high 
porch  facing  east  across  a  small  alder  thick- 
et and  creek.  It  was  on  that  porch  that  Vic 
Hruska  and  I  used  to  ramble  through  poli- 
tics, through  countless  books,  through  his- 
tory, and  through  some  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant afternoons  and  evenings  I  ever  had. 

Vic  Hruska  was  part  of  my  "beat"  as  a 
county  reporter  in  Menominee.  Though  I 
was  living  in  his  family's  old  home,  we  ap- 
proached each  other  cautiously  at  first, 
after  meetings  he  asking  me  about  the  deer 
I  might  see  in  the  early  evenings,  if  the  fire- 
flies were  over  the  creek,  if  the  woodcock 
was  whistling  and  spiraling  in  his  spring 
dance  yet.  Then  one  day  he  asked  if  he 
could  come  visit. 

The  first  visit  turned  into  many.  I  can't 
remember  how  many.  I  in  turn  visited  him 
in  his  own  home  only  once,  when  it  was  too 
cold  for  a  visit  on  the  porch.  "The  porch, 
after  all.  belonged  to  both  of  us. 

Vic's  political  career  blossomed  late  in  his 
life,  but  it  was  a  bloom  which  began  as  a 
seed  early.  He  had  been  an  active  union 
member  and  organizer  in  his  years  at 
Lloyds,  and  was  more  proud  of  that  fact 
than  all  others.  For  me,  a  listener,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  his  early  union  days  and  his  later 
political  days  were  both  simply  the  manifes- 
tation of  a  deep  sense  of  Justice  the  man 
had.  Whatever  was  wrong  must  be  righted.  I 
remember  once  we  were  warming  a  discus- 
sion of  Michigan's  problems,  and  automo- 
bile problems,  and  Vic  became  emphatic. 
"Workers  here  shoulun't  be  concerned 
about  Japanese  competition."  he  said. 
"They  should  be  worried  about  the  Japa- 
nese worker.  If  he's  working  for  less  than 
the  American  worker,  then  something 
should  be  done  to  get  him  better  pay.  not 
less  work. "  His  justice  knew  no  bounds.  The 
Solidarity  movement.  I  often  thought,  must 
have  pleased  him  very  much. 
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He  will  be  remembered  best.  I  suppose,  as 
the  man  who  consistantly  opposed  the  air- 
port expansion.  It  was  certainly  important 
to  him,  but  only  as  yet  another  matter 
which  did  not  make  common  sense.  He  re- 
sented moving  people  out  of  their  homes 
and  off  their  land,  knowing  fuU  well  the 
measure  of  effort  and  love  some  local  fami- 
lies have  in  their  land.  His  own  feelings  had 
deep  roots.  Common  sense  in  turn,  was  un- 
derstanding natural  laws,  and  how  people 
obeyed  or  disobeyed  them.  He  liked  to  read 
nature  In  the  sense  that  we  could  discuss 
the  drainage  of  our  creek  into  the  Menomi- 
nee River  and  it  could  somehow  become 
much  like  the  forces  governing  the  local 
economy  or  even  the  national  economy.  He 
could  clearly  see  the  connection,  and  make 
me  see  it. 

On  one  visit  Vic  noticed  from  the  porch 
that  part  of  the  roof  on  the  bam  had  col- 
lapsed since  his  last  visit.  "Some  bams  seem 
to  last  forever  when  they're  used,"  he  said, 
"but  it  seems  that  as  soon  as  a  bam  Isn't 
used  any  more  it  gives  up."  His  own  need  to 
keep  busy,  in  use  until  he  died  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

Maybe  he  got  it  from  all  the  books  he 
read,  in  a  cumulative  sort  of  way.  He  found 
his  most  valuable  things  to  come  from 
books.  That,  he  said,  was  because  of  his 
father.  He  often  told  how  his  father  encour- 
aged them  to  read,  would  gather  them  in 
their  big  common  bed  on  cold  nights  tmd 
read.  When  they  took  the  sleigh  into  town 
to  deliver  their  winter  milk,  it  was  also  a 
trip  to  pick  up  a  new  book,  and  whoever 
didn't  have  to  run  beside  the  sleigh  on  the 
way  home  got  to  read  the  book. 

At  times,  after  a  few  beers  he  might  begin 
quoting  Shakespeare,  or  something  from  a 
favorite  poem.  Once  In  awhile  he  would 
stop,  expecting  me  to  finish  up.  After  all,  of 
the  two  of  us,  I  was  the  one  with  the  college 
degree,  in  literature  of  all  things,  and  he 
was  the  welder.  I,  of  course,  likely  as  not 
had  no  idea  what  he  might  be  quoting. 

He  often  said  his  father  was  always  whis- 
tling, as  the  old  Czechoslovakian  might  be 
digging  their  precious  potato  crop.  It  wasn't 
until  much  later  that  Vic  learned  his  father 
had  been  whistling  Mozart. 

In  his  own  way  Vic  was  always  whistling 
Mozart.  He  might  be  talking  about  zoning 
or  budgeting  for  the  library  fund  or  mental 
health,  but  behind  it  was  a  complicated 
weaving  of  senses  which  made  Vic  Hruska 
an  uncommon  common  man.  That,  I  think, 
would  be  his  favorite  tribute. 


THE  HEROISM  OP  MR.  NEIL 
NYBERG 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  act  of  heroism  by  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Neil  Nyberg  of 
Battle  Creek. 

Mr.  Nyberg  was  visiting  his  sister,  a 
Christian  missionary  in  Zaire,  when 
the  event  occurred.  He  was  assisting 
his  sister  in  bringing  a  class  of  chil- 
dren to  the  Ubangi  River  on  an  excur- 
sion. One  female  student  was  appar- 
ently caught  in  the  strong  currents  of 
the  river  and  was  swept  downstream. 
Clearly,  this  was  a  life-threatening  sit- 
uation for  the  young  girl. 

Without  regard  for  his  own  safety, 
Mr.  Nyberg  dove  into  the  water  and 
managed  to  drag  the  girl  to  the  bank. 
At  thit  moment,  he  noticed  another 


girl  being  pulled  into  the  current. 
Again,  he  plunged  into  the  river, 
grabbed  the  unconscious  girl,  and 
brought?  her  to  safety. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  thousands 
of  such  acts  of  heroism  every  year, 
and  most  go  unnoticed.  These  dramat- 
ic events  usually  occur  in  situations 
where  there  is  no  time  for  thoughts  or 
personal  safety,  or  decisions  of  wheth- 
er one  should  get  involved.  President 
Reagan  stated  that  we  do  not  need  to 
turn  to  our  history  books  to  find 
heroes,  that  they  are  all  around  us. 
Mr.  Nyberg  is  one  such  hero,  two 
young  girls  are  alive  today  through  his 
efforts,  and  we  can  all  be  thankful 
that  there  are  people  like  Mr.  Nyberg 
in  our  midst. 


COOL  WATER  COAL 
GASIFICATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr,  President,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  a  significant 
energy  event  occurring  in  California. 

The  cool  water  coal  gasification  pro- 
gram in  Daggett,  Calif.,  has  been 
joined  by  a  Japanese  consortium  of 
companies.  This  involves  a  large 
number  of  great  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can firms  in  a  joint  venture  which  will 
be  of  benefit  to  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  At  a  time  when  there  is 
so  much  economic  rivalry  between 
these  nations,  I  think  it  is  a  piece  of 
good  news.  Together,  the  program  will 
build  and  operate  a  pioneer  coal  gasifi- 
cation plant.  The  plant  will  be  oper- 
ational in  1984. 

I  have  more  than  once  in  my  life 
stood  at  a  place  in  the  tapestry  of  his- 
tory, where  some  of  the  more  colorful 
and  important  threads  in  that  tapes- 
try came  together. 

I  have  that  feeling  now.  Tuesday 
evening,  I  attended  ceremonies  which 
signal  the  start  of  a  great  joint  ven- 
ture between  the  land  of  my  fathers 
and  the  land  of  my  children.  The  Jap- 
anese partnership  is  composed  of 
Tokyo  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  Cen- 
tral Research  Institute  of  Electric 
Power  Industry,  Toshiba  Corp..  and 
Ishikawajima-Harima  Heavy  Indus- 
tries Co.,  Ltd.  The  U.S.  participants 
are  Southern  California  Edison  Co.. 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute 
(EPRI),  Texaco,  Inc.,  Bechtel  Power 
Corp.,  and  General  Electric  Co. 

The  outcome  of  that  venture  will  be 
a  pioneering  energy  factory  in  the 
great  State  of  California  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  To  think  that 
all  of  these  companies  are  working  to- 
gether to  accomplish  this  project  fills 
me  with  pride  and  gratification. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  mc  in  wishing  the  cool 
waier  program  every  success. 


GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  state- 
ments these  past  several  days,  I  have 


discussed  the  issue  of  gim  control.  I 
have  expressed  my  dismay  over  a 
recent  Federal  district  court  decision 
which  allows  an  Illinois  community  to 
disarm  its  own  residents.  Such  a  deci- 
sion strikes  at  the  foundation  of  our 
second  amendment.  In  my  view,  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  district  court 
in  this  matter  was  unwise  and  improp- 
er in  light  of  the  fundamental  liberties 
involved. 

The  court  in  this  case  refused  to  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  underlying 
issue,  which  is  that  men  have  inalien- 
able rights  given  not  by  man  but  by 
God.  These  rights  that  form  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  heritage  and  culture  are 
most  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights— the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  our  Constitution.  These 
rights  set  f&rth  the  individual  guaran- 
tees of  personal  liberties  that  we,  as 
free  men  in  an  open  and  free  society, 
enjoy.  Paramount  among  these  is  the 
natural  right  of  one  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  property  from  aggression  and  tyr- 
anny. 

The  court  unfortunately  in  this  in- 
stance cavalierly  dismissed  any  consid- 
eration of  the  real  issue  at  hand  and 
ruled  instead  that  based  on  past  court 
decisions  the  second  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  actions  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and,  second,  that  the 
local  ordinance  does  not  conflict  with 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Such  a  court  ruling  carmot  stand 
unanswered.  Such  a  ruling  implies 
that  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is 
not  an  individual  right  but  rather  is 
something  that  may  or  may  not  exist 
depending  upon  the  whim  of  a  State 
or  local  ruling  body.  We  as  a  people 
need  to  reaffirm  that  as  a  Nation  of 
free  men  we  insist  upon  our  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  that  our  liberty 
may  be  vouchsafed.  As  Pope  John 
Paul  II  said  in  his  most  recent  New 
Year's  message: 

[I)n  the  name  of  an  elementary  require- 
ment of  justice,  peoples  have  a  right  and 
even  a  duty  to  protect  their  existence  and 
freedom  by  proportionate  means  against  an 
unjust  aggressor. 

Whether  an  unjust  aggressor  be  an 
individual  criminal  or  an  entire  nation, 
the  fact  remains  and  events  in  our 
cities  and  on  the  world  scene  only  em- 
phasize, that  we  must  be  able  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  ourselves,  our  fami- 
lies, and  our  property. 

The  founders  of  our  Nation  were 
very  much  aware  that  individual  and 
national  freedom  rests  upon  men 
having  the  ability  of  individually  and 
collectively  opposing  an  aggressor. 
Such  was  a  natural  right  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  good  graces  of  any  gov- 
ernment or  ruling  body  nor  dependent 
upon  any  marunade  law,  for  as  Freder- 
ick Bastiat  stated: 


Law  is  solely  the  organization  of  the  Indi- 
vidual right  of  self-defense  which  existed 
before  law  was  formulated. 

So  conscious  of  this  and  jealous  of 
the  rights  they  had  won  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  the  people  of  the 
former  colonies  refused  to  ratify  a 
constitution  unless  it  contained  specif- 
ic guarantees.  These  guarsmtees  were 
designed  to  protect  them  from  actions 
by  a  Federal  Goverrunent  to  the  same 
extent  they  felt  themselves  already 
protected  from  the  actions  of  State 
government.  These  guarantees  were 
not  collective  rights  but  individual 
rights. 

In  vain  did  Hamilton,  writing  as 
Publius  in  "The  Federalist  Papers," 
argue: 

Here,  in  strictness,  the  people  surrender 
nothing:  and  as  they  retain  everything  they 
have  no  need  of  particular  reservations. 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America."  Here  is  a  better  recognition  of 
popular  rights.  .  .  .  The  truth.  Is.  after  all 
the  declarations  we  have  heard,  that  the 
Constitution  is  itself,  in  every  rational 
sense,  and  to  every  useful  purpose.  A  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  people  and  the  States  did  not 
accept  this.  They  were  not  willing  to 
see  freedoms,  recently  won,  jeopard- 
ized by  mere  promises  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  a  government  as  yet  un- 
tested. As  Madison,  also  writing  as 
Publius  in  "The  Federalist  Papers," 
stated: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judiciary,  in  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very  def- 
inition of  tyranny  .  .  .  mere  declarations  in 
the  written  Constitution  are  not  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  several  departments  within 
their  legal  rights. 

Madison  recognized  that  the  people 
of  the  time  viewed  with  suspicion  a 
new  and  more  powerful  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  might  not  accord  the 
same  deference  to  individual  rights  as 
was  done  at  the  local  level.  In  "Federal 
BUI  of  Rights:  Legislative  History," 
Madison  wrote: 

[Tlhe  great  mass  of  people  who  opposed  it 
disliked  it  because  it  did  not  contain  effecu- 
tal  provisions  against  encroachment  on  par- 
ticular rights,  and  those  safeguards  which 
they  have  been  long  accustomed  to  have 
interposed  between  them  and  the  magis- 
trate who  exercises  the  sovereign  power:  nor 
ought  we  to  consider  them  safe.  .  .  . 

Madison  then  goes  on  and  says  that 
this  objection  of  not  having  adequate 
protections  for  those  individual  rights 
universally  recognized  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  may  be  corrected  by 
merely  adding  a  Bill  of  Rights  so  to, 
"satisfy  the  public  mind  that  their  lib- 
erties will  be  perpetual.  .  ."  Madison 
was,  however,  not  naive  enough  to 
suppose  that  a  mere  declaration  of 
rights  was  enough  to  protect  liberties 
from    encroachment    by    oppression. 


Any  bill  of  rights  must  contain  a  right 
that  allows  for  the  keeping  and  preser- 
vation of  all  other  rights.  Again,  writ- 
ing as  Publius  in  "The  Federalist 
Papers."  Madison  contrasts  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  who  are  afraid  to 
trust  the  people  with  arms  and  aptly 
points  out  that  this  right  of  owning 
and  possessing  arms  is  an  advantage, 
"which  Americans  possess  over  the 
people  of  almost  every  other  nation." 
And  why  is  this  an  advantage?  Be- 
cause as  Madison  again  states  in  "The 
Federalist  Papers,"  this  would  allow: 

[Clitizens  with  arms  in  their  hands,  offi- 
cered by  men  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves, fighting  for  their  common 
liberties.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  Insult  the  free  and 
gallant  citizens  of  America  with  the  suspi- 
cion that  they  would  be  less  able  to  defend 
the  rights  of  which  they  would  be  in  actual 
possession  than  the  debased  subjects  of  ar- 
bitrary power  would  be  to  rescue  theirs 
from  the  hands  of  their  oppressors. 

It  is  an  incorrect  assumption  that 
the  founders  of  our  Nation  and  those 
involved  in  its  struggle  for  freedom 
would  give  so  much  consideration  to 
the  perpetuation  of  a  natural  right  at 
one  level  of  government  and  yet  allow 
for  the  existence  of  that  very  same 
right  to  be  secured  only  by  the  capri- 
cious nature  of  another  level  of  gov- 
ernment. The  founders  of  our  Nation 
perhaps  incorrectly  assumed  that  the 
spirit  which  actuates  the  State  legisla- 
tures and  local  governments  would  be 
subject  to  the  jealous  guarding  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  As  Jefferson  wrote  in  a 
personal  letter: 

tMly  confidence  is  that  there  will  for  a 
long  time  be  virtue  and  good  sense  enough 
in  our  countrymen  to  correct  abuses.  .  .  . 

Madison  saw  local.  State,  and  Feder- 
al levels  of  government  acting  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  each  other  and  of 
themselves: 

In  the  compound  republic  of  America,  the 
power  surrendered  by  the  people  is  first  di- 
vided between  two  distinct  governments  and 
then  the  portion  allotted  to  each  subdivided 
among  distinct  and  separate  departments. 
Hence,  a  double  security  arises  to  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  different  governments 
will  control  each  other,  at  the  same  time 
that  each  will  be  controlled  by  itself. 

There  were  no  prohibitions  on  the 
ownership  of  firearms  in  the  States  at 
that  time.  State  and  local  governments 
were  too  fresh  from  the  hands  of  op- 
pression. Eight  of  the  original  13 
States  enacted  provisions  in  their 
State  constitutions  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  Cormecticut  revamping  its  origi- 
nal colonial  charter,  succinctly  sum- 
marized this  Individual  right  at  the 
time  by  stating: 

Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  in 
defense  of  himself  and  the  state. 

The  need  for  a  declaration  of  rights 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
existence  of  these  rights  as  belonging 
to  the  individual  is  aptly  pointed  out 
by  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  James  Madi- 
son: 


I  hope  therefore  a  bill  of  righte  will  be 
formed  to  guard  the  people  against  the  fed- 
eral government,  a£  they  are  already  guard- 
ed against  their  state  governments.  .  .  . 

Writing  in  the  spring  1981,  George 
Mason  University  Law  Review.  Ste- 
phen P.  Hal  brook  sununed  up  the 
matter: 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  adopted  contained  the  well-known 
provision  in  Article  II:  "A  well  regulated  Mi- 
litia, being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed." 
That  the  term  "militia"  meant  all  the 
people  was  evident  from  the  version  of  the 
amendment  that  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  wit:  "A  well  regulated  mili- 
tia, composed  of  the  body  of  the  People, 
being  the  best  security  of  a  free  SUte,  the 
right  of  the  People  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
shall  not  be  Infringed.  .  ."  The  phrase  con- 
cerning the  body  of  the  people  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  version,  which  was  rati- 
fied, since  this  meaning  of  "militia"  had 
been  evident  to  all  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  in  1776.  Fur- 
ther, the  reference  to  "the  people"  in  the 
second  amendment  left  no  doubt  as  to  who 
possessed  the  right  just  as  it  is  clear  that 
each  individual  is  part  of  "the  people"  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first,  fourth,  ninth  and 
tenth  amendments.  However,  the  specific 
rejection  by  the  Senate  of  a  proposal  to  add 
for  the  common  defense"  after  "to  keep 
and  bear  arms"  was  meant  to  preclude  any 
construction  that  arms  bearing  was  restrict- 
ed to  militia  use  and  to  common  defense 
against  foreign  aggression  or  domestic  tyr- 
anny, for  some  proposals  for  the  amend- 
ment added  other  puri>oses,  such  as  individ- 
ual self  defense  or  hunting.  In  sum.  in  the 
Weltanschauung  of  1789.  the  second  amend- 
ment recognized  an  individual  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

As  with  all  rights,  no  right  is  abso- 
lute. There  are  areas  of  legitimate 
State  interest  and  need  for  control.  As 
Jefferson  pointed  out: 

A  declaration  that  the  federal  government 
will  never  restrain  the  presses  from  printing 
anything  they  please,  will  not  take  away  the 
liability  of  the  printers  for  false  facts  print- 
ed. The  declaration  that  religious  faith  shall 
be  unpunished,  does  not  give  impunity  to 
criminal  acts  dictated  by  religious  error. 

So  it  is  with  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  The  law  cannot  and.  should 
not  be  required  to  allow  any  use  of  a 
firearm  deemed  appropriate  by  an  in- 
dividual anymore  than  the  law  should 
allow  freedom  of  speech  to  be  used  for 
libel  or  slander  or  the  right  of  assem- 
bly to  be  used  for  inciting  violence. 
Such  abuses  of  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  have  been  addressed  in  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934,  the 
Onmlbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  liberties 
needed  in  a  long  ago  era  which  have 
subsequently  outgrown  their  useful- 
ness in  a  modem,  sophisticated  world. 
The  genius  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
it  deals  with  and  makes  provisions  for 
dangers  to  human  freedom  that  have 
always  existed  and  will  continue  to 
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exist.  It  deals  not  with  an  era  of  time 
which  changes  with  advances  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  but  with  the 
nature  of  man  which  is  timeless  and 
never  changes.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  relationship  of  man  with  man  and 
man  with  government.  How  envious 
the  people  of  Poland  must  be  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  Yet  many  Soviet  bloc 
countries,  and  even  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  have  state  docimients  which  de- 
clare individual  freedoms  of  speech, 
assembly,  religion,  and  so  on.  And  yet 
the  people  have  none  of  these  free- 
doms in  practice.  The  reason  they  do 
not  is  because  the  people  do  not  have 
the  means  to  enforce  their  rights 
against  the  state.  Afghanistan  has  not 
been  swallowed  whole  by  the  Soviet 
Union  because  it  is  peopled  by  fiercely 
independent  and  proud  men  and 
women  with  rifles,  pistols,  and  glass 
containers  filled  with  gasoline.  The 
people  of  Afghanistan  have  never  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  disarmed  and 
now  are  thankful  for  it. 

Today,  there  are  few  in  our  Nation 
who  view  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  some- 
thing which  required  blood  and  sacri- 
fice to  bring  into  being.  To  them  it  has 
always  existed  and  they  have  always 
benefited  from  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  As  beneficiaries  of  a  heritage 
of  freedom,  we  cannot  view  any  right 
contained  in  our  Bill  of  Rights  with 
complacency.  Experience  has  shown 
that  encroachment  of  one  right  leads 
to  the  loss  of  all.  The  Federal  judge,  in 
writing  his  opinion  approving  the  city 
ordinance  which  prohibits  the  posses- 
sion of  handguns,  exercised  more  fore- 
sight than  he  probably  intended  when 
he  said  of  the  handgun  ban  ordinance: 

Many  social  experiments  have  only  small 
beginnings. 

As  free  men  we  caimot  allow  this 
social  experiment— no  matter  how 
small  its  begixming— to  infringe  upon 
our  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Past  lessons  show  us  that  rights 
once  given  are  seldom  recovered. 

Many  years  have  passed  and  many 
generations  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  was 
an  issue  decided  on  our  Nation's  soil. 
We  must  equate  the  same  status  to 
the  second  amendment  that  has  been 
given  other  freedoms  contained  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  the  second  sunend- 
ment  that  gives  life  and  force  to  our 
entire  Constitution  and  establishes  the 
relationship  between  a  people  and 
their  governments  at  all  levels.  Free- 
dom is  still  the  issue. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:41  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Zeta  Beta  Tau  fraternity  to 
conduct  a  reception  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  on  March  31,  1982,  to  commemorate 
Roger  Williams  for  his  contribution  to  reli- 
gious freedom  in  the  United  States. 


February  25,  1982 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TO\\'ER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Vice  Adm.  Kinnaird  R. 
McKee,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  admiral;  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  there  are 
three  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
major  general  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Calvin  G.  Franklin);  Lt.  Gen. 
James  H.  Ahmann,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  reassigned  in  current  grade  to  a  po- 
sition designated  by  the  President;  and 
in  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  five  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  major  general 
(list  begins  with  Roy  E.  Moss).  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Army  there  are  18,822  per- 
manent promotions  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  Ru- 
dolph E.  Abbott);  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  there  are  19  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  John  L.  Bradley  III);  in  the  Army 
Reserve  there  are  189  promotions/ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Bobby  A.  Boori- 
gie);  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  Nation- 
al Guard  there  are  1,629  promotions/ 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Gerard  P.  Conva);  in 
the  Navy  there  are  299  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  captain 
(list  begins  with  Raymond  W.  Addi- 
cott);  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  nine  permanent  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  commander  ai\d  below 
(list  begins  with  Carl  V.  Catlin);  in  the 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  44 
permanent  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  (list  begins 
with  Barry  M.  Amos);  in  the  Marine 
Corps  there  are  50  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
(list  begins  with  Rodney  M.  Hale);  and 
in  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  50  per- 
manent appointments  to  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant  (list  begins  with 
Helen  Budler).  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 


the  Record  of  February  8  and  22, 
1982,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Cathie  A.  Shattuck,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1985. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  <for  himself,  Mr.  Lugar 
and  Mr.  Riecle): 

S.  2139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  additional 
excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  certain  imported 
automobiles  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (by  request): 

S.  2140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  Seminole  judgment  funds  in 
Dockets  73  and  151,  and  73-A,  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 

S.  2141.  A  Wll  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  a  reasonable 
need  of  a  business  for  purposes  of  the  accu- 
mulated earnings  tax  any  accumulation  of 
earnings  by  such  business  before  the  death 
of  a  shareholder  in  anticipation  of  section 
303(a)  distributions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 

S.  2142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  for  a  new  system  of  utiliza- 
tion and  quality  control  peer  review  under 
the  medicare  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  2143.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Yuk  Chuen 
Leung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  2144.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  to  provide  tran- 
sitional assistance  to  the  Appalachian 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

S.  2145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  change 
the  conditions  of  eligibility  for,  and  the 
amount  of,  financial  assistance  made  with 
respect  to  agricultural  production  losses 
caused  by  disaster;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mrs.    KASSEBAUM    (for    herself 
and  Mr.  Dole): 

S.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
20,  1982,  as   "Amelia  Earhart  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 

S.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Sunday,  August  1,  1982.  as  "National  Day  of 
Peace";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
April  25,  1982  and  ending  May  1,  1982  as 
"National  Dance  Week";  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

S.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Baltic  Freedom  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Leahy,    Mr.     Mathias,    Mr.     Metz- 
ENBAUM,  and  Mr.  Moyniham): 
S.    Res.    325.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation should  be  enacted  to  restore  full 
funding  of  the  WIN  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.  Res.  326.  Resolution  relating  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  Yuri  Badzyo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATBH,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr. 

ZORINSKY): 

S.  Res.  327.  Resolution  to  designate  March 
1982  as  "National  Eye  Donor  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    Mr.    Thur- 
mond): 
S.     Res,     328.    Resolution    commending 
Douglas  B.  Hester,  the  Legislative  Counsel 
of  the  Senate,  for  his  service  to  the  Senate: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER; 
S.  2141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  a 
reasonable  need  of  a  business  for  pur- 
poses of  the  accumulated  earnings  tax 
any  accumulation  of  earnings  by  such 
business  before  the  death  of  a  share- 
holder in  anticipation  of  section  303(a) 
distributions,  and  for  other  pruposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ptaance. 

FAMILY  BUSINESS  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, family-owned  businesses  have 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  American 
economy  for  more  than  200  years.  Last 
year  we  took  a  number  of  critical  steps 
in  the  estate  tax  area  to  remove  the 
barriers  to  passing  these  family-owned 
businesses  to  surviving  spouses  and 
future  generations.  But  further  action 
remains  to  be  taken.  The  Family  Busi- 
ness Preservation  Act  that  I  introduce 
today  will  modify  a  provision  of  the 
Income  Tax  Code  that  inhibits  fami- 
lies from  taking  actions  during  their 
lifetimes  to  mitigate  the  need  to  sell 
the  business  at  death.  It  will  also 
broaden  the  test  for  qualification  for 
extended  payment  of  estate  taxes  to 


permit  shareholders  of  corporations 
with  25  or  fewer  shareholders  to  qual- 
ify. 

Our  income  tax  laws  pose  an  impos- 
ing barrier  to  owners  of  businesses 
who  wsuit  to  accumulate  earnings  in 
the  corporation  for  the  payment  of 
future  estate  taxes.  The  problem  is  es- 
pecially severe  for  businesses  that 
have  a  high  market  value  compared 
with  their  annual  earnings.  Corpora- 
tions are  taxed,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular corporate  tax,  at  a  rate  of  27  >4  to 
38  Vi  percent  on  earnings  accumulated 
each  year  in  excess  of  $250,000.  An  ex- 
ception is  made  for  accumulations  for 
"reasonable  business  needs,"  section 
537  of  the  code  defines  "reasonable 
business  needs"  to  include  accumula- 
tions to  redeem  stock  in  the  year  the 
shareholder  dies  and  years  thereafter. 
But  what  about  the  business  that  has 
relatively  low  annual  earnings  com- 
pared to  its  market  value?  Heirs  will 
have  a  large  estate  tax  to  pay  and  yet 
the  corporation  will  have  insufficient 
annual  earnings  to  redeem  the  stock 
for  the  necessary  liquidity. 

Family-owned  newspapers— the  inde- 
pendent newspapers  so  vital  to  the 
free  press  in  our  country— are  especial- 
ly hard  hit  by  this  accumulation  rule. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  August 
19,  1981,  told  the  story  of  the  Salis- 
bury (N.C.)  Post.  The  paper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  24,700  had  earnings  of 
$400,000  the  previous  year  on  revenues 
of  about  $4  million.  The  asset  value 
was  $3  million,  but  the  market  value 
was  about  $20  million.  E>en  with  the 
$600,000  exclusion  that  will  be  phased 
in  by  1987,  the  estate  tax  would  be 
$9.8  million,  or  24  V^  times  annual  earn- 
ings. 

My  bill  would  provide  relief  for  busi- 
nesses facing  this  situation  by  expand- 
ing the  definition  of  "reasonable  busi- 
ness needs,"  which  already  permits  ac- 
cumulations to  redeem  stock  after 
death,  to  include  such  accumulations 
prior  to  death.  These  accumulations 
would  be  made  with  aftertax  dollars  as 
opposed  to  pretax  dollars  that  v/ould 
deprive  the  Federal  Government  of 
revenue  from  the  corporate  tax. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
permit  businesses  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  set  aside  funds  for  redemption 
of  stock  at  the  death  of  a  major  share- 
holder, to  undertake  the  planning  so 
essential  for  avoiding  undue  disrup- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  death  of  a  prin- 
cipal owner.  By  taking  these  steps  a 
business  could  avoid  the  necessity  of 
selling  to  a  larger  corporation— to  a 
chain,  in  the  case  of  newspapers— just 
to  meet  the  liquidity  demands  of  the 
estate  tax. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  a  related 
problem  that  sometimes  hampers 
family  owned  businesses  from  utilizing 
the  provisions  of  section  6166  of  the 
code  to  extend  the  payment  of  estate 
taxes  over  a  period  of  years.  One  of 
the  three  tests  to  qualify  for  extended 


payment  is  a  requirement  that  the 
business  have  15  or  fewer  sharehold- 
ers. Businesses  that  have  been  in  the 
family  several  generations  often  have 
more  than  15  shareholders  even 
though  they  are  still  held  by  the 
family.  My  bill  would  increase  the 
maximum  number  of  shareholders  to 
25  to  conform  section  6166  to  the 
changes  made  in  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  last  year  on  the  maximum 
number  of  shareholders  for  eligibility 
for  subchapter  S  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  few  actions  we  took  in 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  were 
as  long  overdue  and  inherently  fair  as 
the  added  protection  we  afforded 
small  estates  from  taxes.  Small  busi- 
nesses are  more  important  today  than 
they  have  ever  t>een.  and  our  commit- 
ment to  protect  family-owned  busi- 
nesses from  being  devastated  by  estate 
taxes  cannot  end  with  E31TA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2141 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pamily 
Business  Preservation  Act". 
SEC.     2.     SECTION     303     REDEMPTION 
NEEDS  OF  A  BUSINESS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
537(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  section  303  redemption  needs)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(1)  Section  303  redemption  needs.— The 
term  'section  303  redemption  needs'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  simount  needed  (or  reasonably 
anticipated  In  such  taxable  year  to  be 
needed)  in  such  taxable  year  or  any  subse- 
quent taxable  year  to  make  redemptions  of 
those  shares  of  stock  of  such  corporation  to 
which  section  303(a)  applies  (or  to  which 
such  corporation  reasonably  anticipates  sec- 
tion 303(a)  may  apply).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  537  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  rules)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (5). 

(c)  ErrecTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1982. 

SEC.    3    COORDINATION    OF    SECTION 
6166  WITH  SUBCHAPTER  S. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6166(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  interest  in  a  closely  held 
business)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "IS"  in 
subparagraphs  (BKii)  and  (C)(ii)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "25". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  De- 
cember 31,  1982. 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
him.self,   Mr.   Heinz,   and  Mr, 

MOYNIHAN): 
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S.  2142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  new 
system  of  utilization  and  quality  con- 
trol peer  review  under  the  medicare 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

PEER  REVIEW  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Heinz  and  Moynihan,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  redirect,  simplify. 
and  enhance  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  professional  standards  review  or- 
ganizations program  under  medicare. 

As  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  I  held  hearings  on  the  PSRO 
program  last  year.  Based  on  the  infor- 
mation presented  at  those  hearings. 
and  on  experiences  with  the  PSRO 
program  in  Minnesota.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  abandon  the 
program,  nor  can  we  afford  to  retain  it 
in  its  present  form. 

Once  again  the  PSRO  program  has 
been  targeted  for  elimination  in  the 
proposed  Federal  budget.  In  fact,  the 
budget  purports  to  assume  a  savings 
from  this  proposed  action.  I  question 
that  assumption.  In  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  last  year  even  the 
most  severe  critical  analysis  of  the 
program  concluded  that  its  costs  are 
about  equal  to  its  savings.  That  analy- 
sis, which  was  performed  by  CBO,  was 
based  on  an  evaluation  of  all  PSRO's. 
the  effective  ones  as  well  as  the  inef- 
fective ones. 

Last  year  we  approved  legislation 
that  would  eliminate  the  poor  per- 
formers. Some  54  PSRO's  out  of  a 
total  of  151  are  being  eliminated  this 
year.  To  date.  36  PSRO's  have  been 
dropped  from  the  program.  What  that 
leaves  us  with,  then,  is  a  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  effective  ones. 

According  to  preliminary  discussions 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
we  can  expect  an  increase  in  medicare 
costs,  not  a  decrease,  if  the  remaining 
PSRO's  are  eliminated. 

The  PSRO  program  was  established 
in  1972  as  a  result  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing costs  of  medicare  and  medicaid  and 
the  failure  of  the  existing  utilization 
and  claims  review  mechanisms  to  deal 
with  widespread  Inappropriate  usage 
of  costly  health  care  services— prob- 
lems that  remain  with  us  today. 

Peer  review  affords  practicing  physi- 
cians an  opportunity  on  a  voluntary 
and  publicly  accountable  basis  to  un- 
dertake review  of  the  medical  necessi- 
ty and  qusdlty  of  care  provided.  Prom 
the  successes  of  peer  review  we  have 
learned  that  the  concept  is  a  valid  one, 
that  physicians  are  willing  to  work  co- 
operatively with  others  to  assure  the 
effective,  efficient,  and  economical  de- 
livery of  health  care  services  of  proper 
quality.  We  have  learned  that  we  can 
reduce,  and  perhaps  ultimately  elimi- 
nate, imnecessary  services  which  in- 
crease risks  to  patients  and  waste  valu- 
able resources  that  are  needed  else- 


where. Most  importantly,  we  have 
learned  that  we  can  accomplish  these 
things  through  an  effective  partner- 
ship between  the  Government  and  the 
private  sector. 

But  we  have  also  learned  from  the 
failures  of  the  PSRO  program.  We 
have  learned  that  overregulation  and 
too  detailed  specifications  in  laws  can 
restrict  innovation  in  new  approaches 
to  review.  We  have  learned  that  the 
private  sector  must  be  encouraged  to 
institute  approaches  designed  to 
assure  quality  while  eliminating  un- 
necessary services  so  that  we  do  not 
end  up  with  a  mere  shifting  of  the 
costs  of  health  care.  And  we  have 
learned  that  administrative  functions 
of  organizations  engaged  in  review  ac- 
tivities can  be  arranged  in  a  more  cost- 
effective  manner. 

Starting  in  the  late  1970's,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  PSRO's  became  a  subject 
of  debate  both  within  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  Although  no 
one  has  come  up  with  a  fully  reliable 
measure  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  program,  one  thing  has  become 
clear,  there  are  effective  PSRO's  as 
well  as  ineffective  ones. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing 
would  capitalize  on  the  positive  results 
of  the  effective  PSRO's  through  en- 
tering into  performance-based  con- 
tracts with  them.  Eliminated  would  be 
the  use  of  Federal  grants  to  support 
PSRO's.  PSRO's  as  well  as  any  other 
review  entities  utilized  by  medicare 
would  have  to  prove  their  effective- 
ness and  value  in  the  marketplace  in 
order  to  continue  their  existence. 

Mr.  President,  with  medicare  costs 
increasing  at  record  levels  we  are 
going  to  need  all  the  help  we  can  get 
to  moderate  the  cost  of  this  program 
and  assure  quality  services  for  our  el- 
derly citizens.  Where  we  have  effective 
private  review  organizations,  we 
should  use  them,  where  they  are  inef- 
fective they  should  not  be  supported. 
It's  as  simple  as  that. 

It  is  curious  that  while  all  of  the 
debate  is  going  on  in  Washington  re- 
garding PSRO's,  private  employers  as 
well  as  insurers  are  seeking  to  contract 
with  PSRO's  having  proven  track  rec- 
ords. I  think  that  there  is  something 
to  be  learned  here. 

Surely  medicare,  as  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  health  care  in  the  Nation, 
should  avail  itself  of  cost  effective 
review  arrangements  where  they  are 
available.  It  would  be  irresponsible  to 
do  otherwise. 

What  we  in  Congress,  what  those  in 
the  administration,  and  what  individ- 
uals and  companies  in  the  private 
sector  have  been  attempting  to  do  is 
assure  that  our  limited  health  care 
dollars  are  spent  in  a  fashion  that  pro- 
vides for  accountability. 

We  are  seeking  a  common  objective 
and  I  believe  that  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  help  us  meet 
that  objective. 


Last  year  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Max  Baucus,  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health,  introduced  legislation  to 
make  PSRO's  more  cost  effective.  Al- 
though there  are  differences  in  ap- 
proach between  his  bill  and  mine, 
there  are  many  similarities,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  identical  in  intent. 

Accordingly,  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Senator  Baocus  during  forth- 
coming hearings  and  Finance  Commit- 
tee action  on  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  proposal  and  ex- 
isting law  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2142 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peer  Review  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982". 

REQUIREMENT  fOR  SECRETARY  TO  ENTER  INTO 
CONTRACTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  1862  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c). 
(d).  (e).  and  (f)  as  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e). 
it),  and  (g),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  making  the 
determinations  under  subsection  (a)  (1).  and 
for  the  purposes  of  promoting  the  effective, 
efficient,  and  economical  delivery  of  health 
care  services,  and  of  promoting  the  quality 
of  services  of  the  type  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  title,  enter  into 
contracts  with  utilization  and  quality  con- 
trol peer  review  organizations  pursuant  to 
part  B  of  title  XI  of  this  Act.". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ITriLIZATION  AND  QUALITY 
CONTROL  PEER  REVIEW  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  Part  B  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  B— Peeh  Review  of  the  Utilization 
AND  Quality  of  Health  Care  Services 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec  1151.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
establish  the  contracting  process  which  the 
Secretary  must  follow  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  »ection  1862(b)  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  definition  of  the  utilization  and 
quality  control  peer  review  organizations 
with  which  the  Secretary  may  contract,  the 
functions  such  peer  review  organizations  are 
to  perform,  the  method  of  reimbursement 
for  performance  of  such  functions,  the  con- 
fidentiality of  medical  records,  and  related 
administrative  matters  to  fswilitate  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"definition  or  utilization  and  quality 
control  peer  review  organization;  other 
definitions 

"Sec  1152.  (a)  The  term  utilization  and 
quality  control  peer  review  organization' 
means  an  entity  which— 

'(1)(A)  is  composed  of  a  substantial 
number  of  the  licensed  doctors  of  medicine 
or  osteopathy  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  surgery  in  the  area,  designated 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  1153.  with 
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respect  to  which  the  entity  shall  perform 
services  under  this  part,  or  (B)  has  available 
to  it,  by  arrangement  or  otherwise,  the  serv- 
ices of  a  sufficient  number  of  licensed  doc- 
tors of  medicine  or  osteopathy  engaged  In 
the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  in  such 
area  to  assure  that  adequate  p)«er  review  of 
the  services  provided  by  the  various  medical 
specialties  and  subspecialties  can  be  assured: 
and 

"(2)  Is  able,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  perform  review  functions  required 
under  section  1154  and  to  perform  quality 
review  studies  as  defined  In  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  term  'quality  review  study' 
means  a  review  of  the  pattern  of  quality  of 
care  in  an  area  of  medical  practice  where 
actual  performance  is  measured  against  ob- 
jective criteria  which  define  acceptable  and 
adequate  practice. 

"contracts  with  utilization  and  quality 
control  peer  review  organizations 

"Sec  1153.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish throughout  the  United  States  geo- 
graphic areas  with  respect  to  which  con- 
tracts under  this  part  will  be  made.  In  estab- 
lishing such  areas,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  same  areas  as  established  under  section 
1152  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Utilization  and  Quality  Control  Peer  Review 
Act  of  1982.  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2). 

'(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Utilization  and 
Quality  Control  Peer  Review  Act  of  1982. 
the  Secretary  shall  consolidate  such  geo- 
graphic areas,  taking  Into  account  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

"(A)  each  State  shall  generally  be  desig- 
nated as  a  geographic  area  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  establish  local  or 
regional  areas  rather  than  State  areas  only 
where  the  volume  of  review  activity  or  other 
relevant  factors  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) warrant  such  an  establishment,  and 
the  Secretary  determines  that  review  activi- 
ty can  be  carried  out  with  equal  or  greater 
efficiency  by  establishing  such  local  or  re- 
gional areas.  In  applying  this  subparagraph 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the 
number  of  hospital  admissions  within  each 
State  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  title  XVIII,  with  any  State  having 
fewer  than  150,000  such  admissions  annual- 
ly being  established  as  a  single  statewide 
area,  and  no  local  or  regional  area  being  es- 
tablished which  has  fewer  than  75,000  such 
admissions  annually,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  other  relevant  factors  war- 
rant otherwise. 

"(C)  no  local  or  regional  area  shall  be  des- 
ignated which  Is  not  a  self-contained  medi- 
cal service  area,  having  a  full  spectrum  of 
services,  including  medical  specialists'  serv- 
ices. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a 
contract  with  a  utilization  and  quality  con- 
trol peer  review  organization  for  each  area 
established  under  subsection  (a)  if  a  quali- 
fied organization  is  available  in  such  area 
and  Is  willing  to  enter  into  such  a  contract. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  Is  no  organization  available  for  an 
area  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1152(a),  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  a 
contract  for  that  area  with  any  other  orga- 
nization which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  functions  de- 
scribed in  section  1154,  and  for  purposes  of 
this  part  (other  than  section  1152(a))  such 
an  organization  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 


utilization  and  quality  control  peer  review 
organization. 

"(c)  Each  contract  under  this  section  shall 
provide  that— 

"(1)  the  organization  shall  perform  the 
functions  set  forth  In  section  1154(a); 

"(2)  the  contract  shall  be  for  an  initial 
term  of  two  years  and  shall  be  renewable  on 
an  annual  basis  thereafter; 

■•(3)  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to 
evaluate  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the 
organization  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
specified  in  the  contract; 

"(4)  the  organization  may  terminate  the 
contract  upon  90  days  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(5)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  con- 
tract upon  90  days  notice  to  the  organiza- 
tion if  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  organization  does  not  substantial- 
ly meet  the  requirements  of  section  1152(a). 
but  this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  an  organization  which  entered  into 
such  contract  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  the  organization  has  failed  substan- 
tially to  carry  out  the  contract;  or 

"(C)  the  organization  is  carrying  out  the 
contract  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
efficient  and  effective  administration  of  this 
part,  but  only  after  such  organization  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  submit  data  and  have 
such  data  reviewed  by  the  panel  established 
under  subsection  (d); 

"(6)  the  Secretary  and  the  organization 
shall  Include  In  the  contract  negotiated  ob- 
jectives against  which  the  organization's 
performance  will  be  judged,  and  negotiated 
specifications  for  use  of  regional  norms,  or 
modifications  thereof  based  on  national 
norms,  for  performing  review  functions 
under  the  contract;  and 

"(7)  payments  shall  be  made  to  the  orga- 
nization in  the  same  manner  as  payments 
are  made  to  organizations  under  sections 
1816  and  1842. 

""(d)(1)  Prior  to  making  any  termination 
under  subsection  (c)(5)(C),  the  Secretary 
must  provide  the  organization  with  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  data.  Interpretations  of 
data,  and  other  Information  pertinent  to  its 
performance  under  the  contract.  Such  data 
and  other  information  shall  be  reviewed  by 
a  panel  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
panel  shall  submit  a  repori  of  its  findings  to 
the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible  after  such 
review.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  copy  of 
the  report  available  to  the  organization. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  accept  or  not 
accept  the  findings  of  the  panel.  Alter  the 
panel  has  submitted  a  report  with  respect  to 
an  organization,  the  Secretary  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  organization,  amend 
the  contract  to  modify  the  scope  of  the 
functions  to  be  carried  out  by  the  organiza- 
tion, or  In  any  other  manner.  The  Secretary 
may  terminate  a  contract  under  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (c)(5)(C)  upon  90  days 
notice  after  the  panel  has  submitted  a 
report,  or  earlier  if  the  organization  so 
agrees. 

"(3)  A  panel  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  five  Individuals,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  a  utilization  and  qual- 
ity control  peer  review  organization  having 
a  contract  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
part.  While  serving  on  such  panel  Individ- 
uals shall  be  paid  at  a  per  diem  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  the  current  per  diem  equivalent 
at  the  time  that  service  on  the  panel  is  ren- 
dered for  grade  GS-18  under  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Appointments 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  title  5. 


United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  14  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  panel. 

"(e)  Contracting  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  may  be  carried  out 
without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  making,  performance,  amend- 
ment, or  modification  of  contracts  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  The  Secretary  may  use  different 
contracting  methods  with  respect  to  differ- 
ent geographical  areas. 

"(f)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
to  terminate  a  contract  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

""functions  of  peer  review  organizations 
"Sec.  1154.  (a)  Any  utilization  and  quality 
control  peer  review  organization  entering 
into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  under 
this  part  must  perform  the  following  func- 
tions: 

"(1)  The  organization  shall  review  the 
professional  activities  In  the  area  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  care  practitioners 
and  Institutional  and  nonlnstitutional  pro- 
viders of  health  care  services  in  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  services  and  items  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  (In  whole  or  in 
part)  under  title  XVIII  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether— 

""(A)  such  services  and  items  are  or  were 
medically  necessary; 

"(B)  the  quality  of  such  services  meets 
professionally  recognized  standards  of 
health  care;  and 

"(C)  In  case  such  services  and  items  are 
proposed  to  be  provided  in  a  hospital  or 
other  health  care  facility  on  an  Inpatient 
basis,  such  services  and  items  could,  consist- 
ent with  the  provision  of  appropriate  medi- 
cal care,  be  effectively  provided  more  eco- 
nomically on  an  outpatient  basis  or  In  an  in- 
patient health  care  facility  of  a  different 
type. 

"(2)  The  organization  shall  determine,  on 
the  basis  of  the  review  carried  out  under 
paragraph  (1).  whether  payment  shall  be 
made  for  services  under  title  XVin.  Such 
determination  shall  constitute  the  conclu- 
sive determination  on  those  issues  for  pur- 
poses of  payment  under  title  XVIII,  except 
that  payment  may  be  made  if — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  claimant  who  is  an  in- 
dividual entitled  to  benefits  under  title 
XVIII.  the  claimant  did  not  know  or  could 
not  be  reasonably  expected  to  know  that  a 
claim  for  payment  of  covered  services  or 
items  had  been  denied; 

•'(B)  in  the  case  of  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices or  posthospital  extended  care  services, 
the  peer  review  organization  determines 
that  additional  time  is  required  in  order  to 
arrange  for  postdischarge  care,  but  payment 
may  be  continued  under  this  subparagraph 
for  not  more  than  two  days; 

"(c)  such  determination  is  changed  as  the 
result  of  any  hearing  or  review  of  the  deter- 
mination under  section  1155;  or 

"(D)  such  payment  is  autnorized  under 
section  1861(v)(l)(G). 

"(3)  Whenever  the  organization  makes  a 
determination  that  any  health  care  services 
or  items  furnished  or  to  be  furnished  by  any 
practitioner  or  provider  are  disapproved,  the 
organization  shall  promptly  notify  such 
practitioner  or  provider  and  the  agency  or 
organization  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
claims  under  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  practi- 
tioners and  providers  of  services,  the  organi- 
zation shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion and  review  of  the  determination. 
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•'(4)  The  organization  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary,  determine  the 
types  and  Unds  of  cases  (whether  by  type  of 
health  care  or  diagnosis  involved,  or  wheth- 
er In  terms  of  other  relevant  criteria  relat- 
ing to  the  provision  of  health  care  services) 
with  respect  to  which  such  organization 
will,  in  order  to  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  exercise  review 
authority  under  the  contract.  The  organiza- 
tion shall  notify  the  Secretary  periodically 
with  respect  to  such  determinations. 

"(5)  The  organization  shall  consult  (with 
such  frequency  and  In  such  manner  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  with  repre- 
sentatives of  health  care  practitioners 
(other  than  physicians  described  in  section 
1861(rKl))  and  of  institutional  and  noninsti- 
tutlonal  providers  of  health  care  services, 
with  respect  to  the  organization's  responsi- 
bility for  the  review  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
the  professional  activities  of  such  practi- 
tioners and  providers. 

"(6)  The  organization  shall,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  its  contract  under 
this  part,  apply  professionally  developed 
norms  of  care,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
based  upon  typical  patterns  of  practice 
within  the  geographic  area  served  by  the  or- 
ganization as  principal  points  of  evaluation 
and  review,  taking  into  consideration  na- 
tional norms  where  appropriate.  Such 
norms  with  respect  to  treatment  for  particu- 
lar illnesses  or  health  conditions  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  the  types  and  extent  of  the  health 
care  services  which,  taking  Into  account  dif- 
fering, but  acceptable,  modes  of  treatment 
and  methods  of  organizing  and  delivering 
care,  are  considered  within  the  range  of  ap- 
propriate diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such 
illness  or  health  condition,  consistent  with 
professionally  recognized  and  accepted  pat- 
terns of  care;  and 

"(B)  the  type  of  health  care  facility  which 
is  considered,  consistent  with  such  stand- 
ards, to  be  the  type  in  which  health  care 
services  which  are  medically  appropriate  for 
such  Ulness  or  condition  can  most  economi- 
cally be  provided. 

"(7)  The  organization,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  the  performance  of 
the  contract,  shall— 

"(A)  make  arrangements  to  utilize  the 
services  of  persons  who  are  practitioners  of. 
or  specialists  in,  the  various  areas  of  medi- 
cine (including  dentistry),  or  other  types  of 
health  care,  which  persons  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  be  individuals 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  profession 
within  the  area  served  by  such  organization; 

"(B)  undertake  such  professional  inquiries 
either  before  or  after,  or  both  before  and 
after,  the  provision  of  services  with  respect 
to  which  such  organization  has  a  responsi- 
bility for  review  which  in  the  Judgment  of 
such  organization  will  facilitate  its  activi- 
ties; 

"(C)  examine  the  pertinent  records  of  any 
practitioner  or  provider  of  health  care  serv- 
ices providing  services  with  respect  to  which 
such  organization  has  a  responsibility  for 
review  under  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(D)  inspect  the  facilities  in  which  care  is 
rendered  or  services  are  provided  (which  are 
located  in  such  area)  of  any  practitioner  or 
provider  of  health  care  services  providing 
services  with  respect  to  which  such  organi- 
zation has  a  responsibility  for  review  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(8)  The  organization  shall  perform  such 
duties  and  functions  and  assimie  such  re- 
sponsibilities and  comply  with  such  other 
requirements  as  may  be  required  by  this 


part  or  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
promulgated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

"(9)  The  organization  shall  collect  such  in- 
formation' relevant  to  its  functions,  and 
keep  and  maintain  such  records.  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and  shall 
permit  access  to  and  use  of  any  such  infor- 
mation and  records  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire for  such  purposes,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1 160. 

"(10)  The  organization  shall  coordinate 
activities.  Including  information  exchanges, 
which  are  consistent  with  economical  and 
efficient  operation  of  programs  among  ap- 
propriate public  and  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations including— 

"(A)  agencies  under  contract  pursuant  to 
sections  1816  and  1842  of  this  Act: 

"(B)  other  peer  review  organizations 
having  contracts  under  this  part;  and 

"(C)  other  public  or  private  review  organi- 
zations as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(U)  The  organization  shall  make  avail- 
able its  facilities  and  resources  for  contract- 
ing with  ^H'ivate  and  public  agencies  paying 
for  health  care  in  its  area  for  review,  as  fea- 
sible and  appropriate,  of  services  reim- 
bursed by  such  agencies  for  utilization  and 
quality  control  activities  provided  under 
contract  with  the  Secretary  or  the  States 
under  this  part. 

"(b)(1)  No  physician  shall  be  permitted  to 
review— 

"(A)  health  care  services  provided  to  a  pa- 
tient if  he  was  directly  responsible  for  pro- 
viding such  services;  or 

■(B)  health  care  services  provided  in  or  by 
an  institution,  organization,  or  agency,  if  he 
or  any  member  of  his  family  has,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  significant  financial  interest  in 
such  institution,  organization,  or  agency. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  suljsection,  a 
physician's  family  includes  only  his  spouse 
(other  than  a  spouse  who  is  legally  separat- 
ed from  him  under  a  decree  of  divorce  or 
separate  maintenance),  children  (including 
legally  adopted  children),  grandchildren, 
parents,  and  grandparents. 

'(c)  No  utilization  and  quality  control 
peer  review  organization  shall  utilize  the 
services  of  any  individual  who  is  not  a  duly 
licensed  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  to 
make  final  determinations  in  accordance 
with  its  duties  and  functions  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  the  professional  conduct  of 
any  other  duly  licensed  d(x;tor  of  medicine 
or  osteopathy,  or  any  act  performed  by  any 
duly  licensed  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopa- 
thy in  the  exercise  of  his  profession. 

"RIGHT  TO  HXARING  AND  JTTDICIAL  RZVirW 

"Sec.  1155.  Any  beneficiary  or  recipient 
who  is  entitled  to  benefits  under  title  XVIII, 
and  any  practitioner  or  provider,  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  a  determination  made  by  a 
contracting  peer  review  organization  in  con- 
ducting its  review  responsibilities  under  this 
part,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reconsideration 
of  such  determination.  Where  the  reconsid- 
eration is  adverse  to  the  beneficiary  or  re- 
cipient and  where  the  matter  in  controversy 
is  $100  or  more,  such  beneficiary  or  recipi- 
ent shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  by  the  Sec- 
retary (to  the  same  extent  as  is  provided  in 
section  206(b)).  and.  where  the  amount  in 
controversy  Is  $1,000  or  more,  to  Judicial 
review  of  the  Secretary's  final  decision. 

"OBLIGATIONS  OP  HEALTH  CARE  PRACTITIONERS 
AND  PROVIDERS  OP  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES: 
SANCTIORS  AND  PENALTIES;  HEARINGS  AND 
REVIEW 

"Sec.  1156.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  obligation  of 
any  health  care  practitioner  and  any  other 


person  (including  a  hospital  or  other  health 
care  facility,  organization,  or  agency)  who 
provides  health  care  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
under  title  XVIII,  to  assure,  to  the  extent  of 
his  authority  that  services  or  items  ordered 
or  provided  by  such  practitioner  or  person 
to  beneficiaries  and  recipients  under  such 
title— 

"(1)  will  be  provided  economically  and 
only  when,  and  to  the  extent,  medically  nec- 
essary; Biid 

"(2)  will  be  of  a  quality  which  meets  pro- 
fessionally recognized  standards  of  health 
care. 

"(b)(1)  If  after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  (liscussion  with  the  practition- 
er or  person  concerned,  any  organization 
having  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  under 
this  part  determines  that  such  practitioner 
or  person  has  violated  an  obligation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  such  organization 
shall  submit  a  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined that  such  practitioner  or  person  in 
providing  health  care  services  over  which 
such  organization  has  review  responsibility 
and  for  which  payment  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
may  be  made  under  title  XVIII  has— 

"(A)  by  failing  in  a  substantial  number  of 
cases  substantially  to  comply  with  any  obli- 
gation imposed  on  him  under  subsection  (a). 
or 

"(B)  by  groEsly  and  flagrantly  violating 
any  such  obligation  in  one  or  more  in- 
stances, 

demonstrated  an  unwillingness  or  a  lack  of 
ability  substantially  to  comply  with  such  ob- 
ligations, the  Secretary  (in  addition  to  any 
other  sanction  provided  under  law)  may  ex- 
clude (permanently  or  for  such  period  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  such  practi- 
tioner or  person  from  eligibility  to  provide 
such  services  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  If  the 
Secretary  fails  to  act  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  him  by  such  organization 
within  120  days  after  such  submission,  such 
practitioner  or  person  shall  be  excluded 
from  eligibility  to  provide  services  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  otherwise. 

"(2)  A  determination  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shall  be  effective 
at  such  time  and  upon  such  reasonable 
notice  to  the  public  and  to  the  practitioner 
or  person  furnishing  the  services  involved  as 
may  be  specified  in  regulations.  Such  deter- 
mination shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
services  furnished  to  an  individual  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  determina- 
tion (except  that  in  the  case  of  institutional 
health  care  services  such  determination 
shall  be  effective  in  the  m  .nner  provided  in 
title  XVIII  with  respect  to  terminations  of 
provider  agreements),  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  Secretary  finds  and  gives 
reasonable  notice  to  the  public  that  the 
basis  for  such  determination  has  been  re- 
moved and  that  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  it  will  not  recur. 

"(3)  In  lieu  of  the  sanction  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  may  require 
that  (as  a  condition  to  the  continued  eligi- 
bility of  such  practitioner  or  person  to  pro- 
vide such  health  care  services  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis)  such  practitioner  or  person 
pays  to  the  United  States,  in  case  such  acts 
or  conduct  inTolved  the  provision  or  order- 
ing by  such  practitioner  or  person  of  health 
care  services  which  were  medically  improper 
or  unnecessary,  an  amount  not  in  excess  of 
the  actual  or  estimated  cost  of  the  medical- 
ly improper  or  unnecessary  services  so  pro- 
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vided,  or  (if  less)  $5,000.  Such  amount  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  (or  any  instrumentality  there- 
of) to  the  practitioner  or  person  from  whom 
such  amount  is  claimed. 

"(4)  Any  practitioner  or  person  furnishing 
services  described  in  paragraph  L\)  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  a  determination  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
entitled  to  reasonable  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing  thereon  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  same  extent  as  is  provided  in  section  205 
(b),  and  to  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
final  decision  after  such  hearing  as  is  pro- 
vided in  section  205  (g). 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  utilization 
and  quality  control  peer  review  organization 
to  use  such  authority  or  influence  it  may 
possess  as  a  professional  organization,  and 
to  enlist  the  support  of  any  other  profes- 
sional or  governmental  organization  having 
influence  or  authority  over  health  care 
practitioners  and  any  other  person  (Includ- 
ing a  hospital  or  other  health  care  facility, 
organization,  or  agency)  providing  health 
care  services  in  the  area  served  by  such 
review  organization,  in  assuring  that  each 
practitioner  or  person  (referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a))  providing  health  care  services  in 
such  area  shall  comply  with  all  obligations 
imposed  on  him  under  subsection  (a). 

'"LIMITATION  ON  LIABILITY 

"Sec.  1157.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  person  providing  infor- 
mation to  any  organization  having  a  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  under  this  part 
shall  be  held,  by  reason  of  having  provided 
such  information,  to  have  violated  any 
criminal  law.  or  to  be  civilly  Uable  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof*  unless— 

"(1)  such  information  is  unrelated  to  the 
performance  of  the  contract  of  such  organi- 
zation: or 

"'(2)  such  information  is  false  and  the 
person  providing  it  luiew,  or  had  reason  to 
believe,  that  such  information  was  false. 

"(b)  No  person  who  is  employed  by.  or 
who  has  &  fiduciary  relationship  with,  any 
such  organization  or  who  furnishes  profes- 
sional services  to  such  organization,  shall  be 
held  by  reason  of  the  performance  by  him 
of  any  duty,  function,  or  activity  required  or 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  part  or  to  a 
valid  contract  entered  into  under  this  part, 
to  have  violated  any  criminal  law.  or  to  be 
civilly  liable  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  (or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  provided  he  has  exercised  due 
care. 

""(c)  No  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy 
and  no  provider  (including  directors,  trust- 
ees, employees,  or  officials  thereof)  of 
health  care  services  shall  be  civilly  liable  to 
any  person  imder  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  (or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  on  account  of  any  action  taken 
by  him  in  compliance  with  or  reliance  upon 
professionally  developed  norms  of  care  and 
treatment  applied  by  an  organization  under 
contract  pursuant  to  section  1153  operating 
in  the  area  where  such  doctor  of  medicine 
or  osteopathy  or  provider  took  such  action: 
but  only  if — 

"(1)  he  takes  such  action  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  os- 
teopathy or  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
as  a  provider  of  health  care  services;  and 

"(2)  he  exercised  due  care  In  all  profes- 
sional conduct  taken  or  directed  by  him  and 
reasonably  related  to,  and  resulting  from, 
the  actions  taken  in  compliant^  with  or  reli- 
ance upon  such  professionally  accepted 
norms  of  care  and  treatment. 


"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payment  to 
an  organization  under  contract  with  him 
pursuant  to  this  part,  or  to  any  memt>er  or 
employee  thereof,  or  to  any  person  who  fur- 
nishes legal  counsel  or  services  to  such  orga- 
nization, in  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasona- 
ble amount  of  the  expenses  incurred,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  In  connection 
with  the  defense  of  any  suit,  action,  or  pro- 
ceeding brought  against  such  organization, 
member,  or  employee  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  or  function  under 
such  contract  by  such  organization, 
member,  or  employee. 

•"APPLICATION  OF  THIS  PART  TO  CERTAIN  STATE 
PROGRAMS  RECEIVING  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE 

"Sec.  1158.  (a)  A  State  plan  approved 
under  any  title  of  this  Act,  under  which 
health  care  services  are  paid  for  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  Federal  funds,  may  provide 
that  the  functions  specified  in  section  1154 
may  be  performed  In  an  area  by  contract 
with  a  utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organization  that  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  1862  (b). 

"'(b)  In  the  event  a  State  enters  into  a  con- 
tract in  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  share  of  the  expenditures  made  to 
the  contracting  organization  for  its  costs  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions  under  the 
State  plan  shall  be  75  percent  (as  provided 
in  section  1903  (a)  (3)(C)). 

"AUTHORIZATION  FOR  USE  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS  TO 
ADMINISTER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  THIS  PART 

"Sec.  1159.  Expenses  incurred  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  contracts  described  in 
section  1862  (b)  shall  be  payable  from— 

■"(1)  funds  in  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund;  and 

"(2)  funds  in  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
in  such  amounts  from  each  of  such  Trust 
Funds  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  expenses  attributable  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  part  with  respect  to 
each  of  such  programs.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  such  transfers  of  moneys  between 
such  Trust  Funds  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
settle  accounts  between  them  in  cases  where 
expenses  properly  payable  from  one  such 
Trust  Fund  have  been  paid  from  the  other 
such  Trust  Fund. 

"PROHIBITION  AGAINST  DISCLOSITRE  OF 
^    IlfPOUCATION 

"Sec.  1160.  (a)  An  organization,  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  under  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  under  this  part  shall  not  be  a 
Federal  agency  for  purposes  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Any  data  or  Information  acquired  by  any 
such  organization  in  the  exercise  of  its 
duties  and  functions  shall  be  held  In  confi- 
dence and  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any 
person  except— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"'(2)  In  such  cases  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
provide  to  assure  adequate  protection  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  patients,  health  care 
practitioners,  or  providers  of  healtn  care,  or 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  An  organization  having  a  contract 
with  the  Secretary  under  this  part  shall 
provide  in  accordsjl<^e  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  daU  and  infor- 
mation- 

"(1)  to  assist  Federal  and  State  agencies 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  as  having  re- 
sponsibility for  identifying  and  Investigating 


cases  or  patterns  of  fraud  or  abuse,  which 
data  and  information  shall  be  provided  by 
such  organization  to  such  agencies  at  the  re- 
quest of  such  agencies  at  the  discretion  of 
such  organization  on  the  basis  of  its  find- 
ings with  respect  to  evidence  of  fraud  or 
abuse:  and 

"(2)  to  assist  the  Secretary,  and  such  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  as  having  health  planning  or  re- 
lated responsibilities  under  Federal  or  State 
law  (including  health  systems  agencies  and 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agencies),  in  carrying  out  appropriate 
health  care  plaxmlng  and  related  activities, 
which  data  and  information  shall  be  provid- 
ed in  such  format  and  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  agreed  upon 
by  the  responsible  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies and  such  organization,  and  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  aggregate  statistical  daU  (with- 
out identifying  any  individual)  on  a  geo- 
graphic, institutional,  or  other  basis  reflect- 
ing the  volume  and  frequency  of  services 
furnished,  as  well  as  the  demographic  char- 
acteristics of  the  population  subject  to 
review  by  such  organization. 

The  penalty  provided  in  subsection  (c)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  disclosure  of  any  informa- 
tion received  under  this  subsection,  except 
that  such  penalty  shall  apply  to  the  disclo- 
sure (by  the  agency  receiving  such  informa- 
tion) of  any  such  information  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  such  disclosure  is  made 
in  a  Judicial,  administrative,  or  other  formal 
legal  proceeding  resulting  from  an  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  agency  receiving  the 
information. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
disclose  any  such  information  described  in 
subsection  (a)  other  than  for  the  purposes 
provided  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  and  any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,  and  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both,  and  shall  be 
required  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

"(d)  No  patient  record  in  the  possession  of 
an  organization  having  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  under  this  part  shall  be  subject  to 
subpena  or  discovery  proceedings  in  a  civil 
action. 

"ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  1161.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year,  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration, impact,  and  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  part  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  including  data  and  biformatlon 
on— 

"(1)  the  number,  status,  and  service  areas 
of.  and  review  methodologies  employed  by, 
all  utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organizations  participating  in  the 
program; 

"(2)  the  number  of  health  care  institu- 
tions and  practitioners  whose  services  are 
subject  to  review  by  such  organizations,  and 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  and  recipients 
who  received  services  subject  to  such  review 
during  such  year; 

"(3)  the  imposition  of  penalties  and  sanc- 
tions imder  this  title  for  violations  of  law 
and  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  obliga- 
tions Imposed  by  this  part:  and 

"(4)  the  total  costs  incurred  under  titles 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  this  Act  in  -he  implemen- 
tation and  operation  of  all  procedures  re- 
quired by  such  titles  for  the  review  of  serv- 
ices to  determine  their  medical  necessity, 
appropriateness  of  use,  and  quality. 
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"EXZMFTIONS  OP  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
SAMATORIITliS 

"Sic.  1182.  The  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  Christian 
Science  sanatorium  operated,  or  listed  and 
certified,  by  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Sci- 
entist, Boston,  Massachusetts. 

"MEDICAI.  OmCERS  IN  AMERICAN  SAMOA,  THE 
NORTHZRN  MARIANA  ISLANDS,  AND  THE  TRUST 
TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS  TO  BE  IN- 
CLUDED IN  THE  UTILIZATION  AND  QUALITY 
CONTROL  PEER  REVIEW  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1163.  For  pun>oses  of  applying  this 
part  to  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  individuals  licensed  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  those  places  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  physicians  and  doctors  of  medi- 
cine.". 

FACILITATION  OF  PRIVATE  REVIEW 

Sec.  4.  Section  1866(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C): 

(2)  by  striltlng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  to  release  data  with  respect  to  pa- 
tients of  such  provider  upon  request  to  an 
organization  having  a  contract  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  part  B  of  title  XI  as  may  be 
necessary  (i)  to  allow  such  orgpiiization  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  such  contract. 
or  (11)  to  allow  such  organization  to  carry 
out  similar  review  functions  under  any  con- 
tract the  organization  may  have  with  a  pri- 
vate or  public  agency  paying  for  health  care 
in  the  same  area  with  respect  to  patients 
who  authorize  release  of  such  data  for  such 
purposes.". 

MEDICAID  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1902(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilring  out  "a  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  designated,  condi- 
tionally or  otherwise,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  utilization  and  quality  control 
peer  review  organization  having  a  contract 
with  the  Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  organization  (or 
organizations)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance 
"such  organization  (or  organizations)". 

(b)  Section  1903(aK3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization"  and  inseri- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "utilization  and  quality 
control  peer  review  organization". 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  FOR  COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING 

Sec.  6.  Section  402(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967  (Public  Law  90- 
248)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (I): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (J)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  to  determine  whether  the  use  of 
competitive  bidding  in  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts under  part  B  of  title  XI  would  be  an 
efficient  and  effective  method  of  furthering 
the  purposes  of  that  part.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  1862  (d)(1)(C)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  on  the 
basis  of  reports  transmitted  to  him  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1157  of  this  Act  (or,  in 


the  absence  of  any  such  report,  on  the  basis 
of  such  data  as  he  acquires  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  under  this  title)." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  the  basis  of 
information  acquired  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  administration  of  this  title". 

(b)  Section  1861  (v)(l)(G)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "quality  control  and  peer 
review  organization". 

EFFECTIVE  DATA 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  contracts 
entered  Into  or  renewed  on  or  after  October 
1.  1982. 

Major  Differences  Between  S.  2142  and 
I  Current  Law 

performance  contracting  * 
Under  present  law.  there  are  detailed  re- 
quiremeots  relating  to  PSRO  trial  periods, 
review  procedures,  and  agreements.  While 
much  of  this  detail  was  necessary  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  program  it  is  no  longer 
needed  and,  in  fact,  has  served  to  limit  flexi- 
bility and  innovation.  My  bill  would  permit 
deregulation  of  the  program  by  establishing 
a  contracting  procedure  which  would  make 
the  Government  a  purchaser  of  review  serv- 
ices. The  initial  term  of  the  contract  would 
be  for  two  years,  renewable  annually  there- 
after. The  Secretary  could  terminate  the 
contract  at  any  time  if  the  terms  are  not 
being  met.  A  contractee  would  be  provided 
an  opportunity  to  present  information  on 
its  behalf,  subject  to  review  by  a  five- 
member  panel  of  review  organization  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary could  accept  or  reject  the  panel  find- 
ings. His  decision  would  be  final  and  not 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

Specific  criteria  to  determine  contractee 
performance  would  be  negotiated  and  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  organization.  This  would  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  and  the  contractee  with  a 
basis  upon  which  to  judge  contractee  per- 
formance fairly. 

CONTRACTEE  ELIGIBILITY 

The  bill  provides  the  Secretary  flexibility 
in  the  selection  of  contractees.  It  removes 
the  current-law  restriction  that  the  organi- 
zation performing  review  be  non-profit, 
however  it  includes  a  requirement,  similar 
to  currant  law,  that  the  organization  be 
composed  of,  or  have  available  to  it,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  licensed  doctors  of  medi- 
cine or  osteopathy  actually  practicing  in  the 
area.  If  no  such  physician  organization  is 
available,  the  Secretary  would  be  allowed  to 
contract  with  any  other  organization  he  de- 
termines is  capable  of  performing  these 
fiuictions.  For  example,  he  could  contract 
with  a  Medicare  fiscal  intermediary  or 
carrier. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  AREAS 

Under  present  law.  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  establish  PSRO  areas  throughout 
the  States.  194  such  areas  have  been  estab- 
lished. Many  of  these  areas,  however,  are 
too  small  to  be  efficient.  Additionally,  some 
43  of  the  194  designated  areas  do  not  have 
active  PSRO's. 

In  order  to  improve  efficiency  and  make 
review  more  cost  effective  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  consolidate  the  geo- 
graphic areas  served  by  review  organiza- 
tions. In  general,  each  State  would  be  desig- 
nated as  a  geographic  area.  Local  or  region- 
al areas  could  be  designated  only  if  the 
volume  of  review  activity  and  other  relevant 
factors  Justifies  such  designation. 
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Under  present  law,  PSRO's  are  permitted 
to  delegate  review  activities  to  hospital 
review  committees  if  such  committees  can 
demonstrate  that  they  are  effective,  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  individual  provider  review  com- 
mittees. In  addition  to  the  inherent  conflict 
of  interest  of  providers  undertaking  their 
own  review,  there  has  been  widespread  in- 
discriminate delegation  of  review  to  hospi- 
tals because  of  limited  funds  for  independ- 
ent PSRO  review.  Under  the  bill  delegated 
review  would  be  eliminated. 

FACILITATION  OF  PRIVATE  REVIEW 

To  facilitate  review  of  private  patients,  a 
new  requirement  has  been  included  which 
would  require  a  review  organization  under 
contract  with  the  Secretary  to  make  its  fa- 
cilities and  resources  available,  where  feasi- 
ble and  appropriate,  to  private  payors 
paying  for  health  care  in  its  area.  In  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  information  for 
such  review,  a  requirement  for  the  release 
of  patient  data  would  be  added  to  medicare 
provider  agreements.  Under  the  require- 
ment. Medicare  providers  would  l)e  required 
to  release  data  on  medicare  patients  and  the 
patients  of  private  payors  who  contract  with 
review  organizations. 

CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  PATIENT  INFORMATION 

The  bill  also  adds  a  provision  which  would 
end  the  long,  drawn-out  debate  over  the 
status  of  PSRO's  for  purposes  of  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  requests.  It  specifies 
that  in  carrying  out  its  functions  under  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary,  the  review  organi- 
zation would  not  be  considered  a  Federal 
agency  for  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

ELIMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  GRANTS  AND 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  and  other  as- 
sistance to  stimulate,  develop  and  qualify 
organizatione  as  PSRO's.  In  addition,  the 
current  program  is  providing  about  $24  mil- 
lion in  grants  to  PSRO's.  The  bill  would 
eliminate  the  authority  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  grants  to  PSRO's. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CHANGES 

The  present  law  requirement  for  State- 
wide and  National  Councils  and  advisory 
groups  would  be  eliminated:  the  Secretary 
would  be  provided  authority  to  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  awarding  review  con- 
tracts under  competitive  bidding:  and  denial 
of  payment  for  inappropriate  inpatient  care 
would  be  strengthened  by  placing  a  limit  of 
2  days  on  the  length  of  time  available  to 
make  arrangements  for  post  discharge  care. 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee of  the  Finance  Committee, 
on  the  bill  he  has  introduced  to 
streamline  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization's  (PSRO)  pro- 
gram. 

I  share  his  conviction,  based  on 
hearings  before  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee and  on  the  superb  performance 
of  the  Montana  PSRO,  that  profes- 
sional review  of  health  services  is  es- 
sential if  medicare  patients  are  to  re- 
ceive quality  health  care  at  a  fair  cost. 

My  colleague's  bill  contains  recom- 
mendations that  I  proposed  last  year 
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in  S.  1250,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
proposed  changes  that  I  can  whole- 
heartedly endorse. 

It  would  eliminate  a  number  of  de- 
tailed requirements  from  the  PSRO 
law  so  as  to  give  PSRO's  and  medicare 
program  officials  more  latitude  in  tai- 
loring review  efforts  to  local  circum- 
stances. This  greater  flexibility  will 
stimulate  Innovation  and  enable 
PSRO's  to  capitalize  on  new  approach- 
es as  they  are  proved  successful. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  would 
call  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  PSRO's.  As  I  stated  in  in- 
troducing S.  1250,  many  of  the  exist- 
ing PSRO's  are  too  small  to  be  effi- 
cient and  should  be  consolidated  with 
neighboring  PSRO's.  In  many  of  the 
less  populous  States,  it  will  be  possible 
to  consolidate  existing  PSRO's  into  a 
single  statewide  organization,  as  has 
proved  so  successful  in  my  State  of 
Montana  and  many  other  States. 

Consolidation  of  PSRO's  need  not 
mean  a  loss  of  the  local  flavor  that  a 
PSRO  must  have  if  practitioners  are 
to  have  confidence  in  its  familiarity 
with  local  conditions  and  standards  of 
practice.  Like  the  PSRO  from  my 
State  of  Montana  and  other  statewide 
PSRO's  today,  local  physicians  can 
retain  responsibility  for  reviewing  care 
in  their  communities  even  though  the 
administrative  activities  are  carried 
out  at  a  central  location. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  about  the 
direction  in  which  other  provisions  of 
my  colleague's  bill  might  move  the 
PSRO  program.  To  qualify  as  a  PSRO 
under  present  law,  an  organization 
must  be  a  nonprofit  professional  orga- 
nization composed  of  practicing  physi- 
clsuis  with  a  membership  that  includes 
a  substantial  proportion  of  all  such 
doctors  in  the  area.  The  statute  also 
sets  forth  additional  requirements,  in- 
cluding a  requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  find  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  willing  and  able  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  PSRO.  Only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  organization  may  the 
Secretary  designate  another  type  of 
organization  to  serve  as  the  area's 
PSRO. 

The  priority  given  to  peer  organiza- 
tions was  designed  to  afford  practicing 
physicians  at  local  levels  an  opportuni- 
ty, on  a  voluntary  and  publicly  ac- 
countable basis,  to  undertake  review  of 
the  medical  necessity  and  quality  of 
care  provided  under  medicare.  It  was 
intended  to  substitute  responsible, 
professional  review  by  the  community 
of  physicians  in  an  area  for  the  hit-or- 
miss  review  which  had  previously  been 
provided  in  less  than  effective  fashion 
by  Government  and  Its  contractors. 

My  colleague's  bill  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  priority  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations that  are  composed  of  a 
substantial  proportion  of  their  area's 
physicians.  The  bill  would  put  a  pro- 
prietary organization  which  employs  a 


substantial  number  of  local  physicians 
on  an  equal  footing  with  a  profession- 
al organization  that  represents  most 
of  the  local  physicians.  Given  the  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  phase  out  even 
the  most  effective  PSRO's  and  fill  the 
vacuum  by  giving  medicare  contrac- 
tors greater  review  responsibility,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  bill  could  be  inter- 
preted in  a  way  that  would  sound  the 
death  knell  of  peer  review  in  the  medi- 
care program. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  devising  an  approach 
that  would  enhance  the  Secretary's 
ability  to  select  the  most  effective  or- 
ganizations to  serve  as  PSRO's,  but 
also  contain  safeguards  to  assure  that 
the  essential  character  of  medicare's 
peer  review  program  is  preserved.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuk 
Chuen  Leung:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  YUK  CHUEN  LEXmC 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Yuk  Chuen  Leung,  a  native  of  China 
who  is  currently  residing  in  Billings, 
Mont.  Mr.  Leung  has  been  in  the 
United  States  since  1971  and  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  an  independent 
businessman  in  this  country.  He  has 
repeatedly  tried  to  obtain  status  as  a 
permanent  resident  of  this  country 
but  due  to  technicalities,  he  has  been 
unable  to  secure  this  status.  As  such, 
his  administrative  remedies  have  been 
exhausted. 

Mr.  Leung  now  owns  a  cafe  in  Mon- 
tana which  he  has  invested  consider- 
able time  and  effort  in  making  a  prof- 
itable enterprise.  I  am  told  he  is  quite 
a  chef  and  has  been  a  model  citizen  in 
the  community.  It  has  been  attested 
by  the  citizens  of  Billings  that  he  is  a 
man  of  good  moral  character,  intelli- 
gent, honest,  gets  along  well  with 
people,  and  has  never  had  any  trouble 
with  the  law  enforcement  authorities. 
In  addition,  he  has  never  been  on  wel- 
fare, paid  all  necessary  taxes  since  his 
arrival  In  1971.  and  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived a  social  security  card  the  first 
month  he  arrived  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Leung  arrived  in  this  country 
aboard  a  ship  on  which  he  was  serving 
as  a  crewman.  He  did  not  depart  with 
the  ship  which  returned  to  Hong 
Kong.  Although  he  left  his  wife  and 
children  behind,  he  felt  that  America 
was  the  land  of  opportunity  in  which 
he  could  make  a  decent  living  for  him- 
self. He  has  shown  that  spirit  of  indus- 
triousness  which  we  Americans  so 
pride  ourselves  In.  He  came  here  with 
literally  nothing  except  the  clothes  on 
his  back,  ventured  to  Montana  to 
begin  a  new  life  and  has  succeeded  In 
becoming  an  independent  business- 
man—offering a  valuable  service  to 
others. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Leung's 
situation  warrants  a  humanitarian  re- 
sponse. It  would  be  a  travesty  to 
deport  a  man  who  has  become  a  model 
citizen,  one  who  has  earned  his  keep 
and  never  asked  anything  of  this  coun- 
try other  than  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
same  freedoms  that  all  Americafts 
enjoy.  He  has  built  a  business  from 
the  ground  up  and  without  our  inter- 
vention, all  that  Mr.  Leung  has 
worked  for  these  past  10  years  will 
evaporate.  He  will  be  returned  to  Hong 
Kong  with  no  more  than  what  he 
came  with.  Efforts  to  sell  his  business 
have  produced  no  willing  buyers. 
There  appears  to  be  no  one  in  Billings, 
Mont.,  with  Mr.  Leung's  particular  cul- 
inary skills,  hence  no  one  able  to  offer 
a  similar  service.  With  these  factors  in 
mind,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  full 
consideration  to  Mr.  Leung's  case  and 
the  legislation  that  would  provide  him 
with  the  status  of  American  citizen.* 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  2144.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  to 
provide  transitional  assistance  to  the 
Appalachian  region;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

APPALACHIAN  TRANSITION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1983 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  the  Appalachian 
Transition  Assistance  Act  of  1982  to 
extend  the  programs  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission. 

This  measure  would  permit  the 
Commission  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  13  Governors  of  the 
region  which  were  developed  during 
the  past  year  in  response  to  a  congres- 
sional directive.  It  extends  the  high- 
way program  for  9  years  and  provides 
funds  for  completion  of  construction 
of  550  miles  of  highest  priority  road- 
ways in  the  Appalachian  corridor 
system. 

The  nonhighway,  area  development 
programs  would  be  authorized  for  an 
additional  5  years  and  limited  in  scope 
so  as  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
Governors  to  concentrate  on  the  most 
pressing  of  the  region's  unmet  needs. 

The  overall  transition  program  is  de- 
signed to  assure  that  our  work  and  our 
Investment  of  the  last  17  years  would 
produce  lasting  results. 

Total  funding  authorized  by  this  bill 
is  $2,426,400,000.  Of  this  amount,  the 
largest  amoimt,  $2,010,000,000.  would 
be  committed  to  the  highway  pro- 
gram. The  area  development  activities 
would  be  authorized  at  a  level  of 
$399,000,000  and  $17,400,000  would  be 
designated  for  operating  expenses. 

The  Commission  would  endeavor  to 
complete  its  health  services  program 
in  3  years  by  extending  those  services 
to  counties  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
It  would  assist  60  of  the  most  underde- 
veloped counties  In  the  region  meet 
their  most  critical  needs  for  public  fa- 
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cilities.  especially  for  safe  drinking 
water  and  waste  disposal.  A  new  em- 
phasis would  be  Riven  during  the 
period  to  expanding  Job  opportunities 
and  stimulating  private  investment  in 
the  region.  During  this  period  the 
States  have  agreed  to  accept  a  greater 
share  of  the  financial  responsibility 
for  Appalachian  programs. 

These  are  highlights  of  the  transi- 
tion program  developed  by  the  Gover- 
nors over  the  past  12  months.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
approving  this  program.* 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  2145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  change  the  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility for,  and  the  amount  of,  financial 
assistance  made  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural production  losses  caused  by 
disaster;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FARMERS  HOME  AOMIIflSTRATION  DISASTER 
LOAMS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  revise 
the  operations  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  disaster  loan  program. 
A  little-noticed  change  in  Farmers 
Home  Administration  policies  last  year 
resulted  in  thousands  of  Michigan 
farmers  being  denied  any  disaster  as- 
sistance after  severe  rainstorms  and 
flooding  in  the  fall  of  1981.  This  legis- 
lation will  return  FmHA  policies  to 
conform  with  original  statutory 
Intent;  namely,  that  all  farmers  who 
suffer  substantial  crop  losses  due  to 
natural  disasters  will  be  eligible  for 
the  disaster  loan  program. 

After  the  storms  last  fall,  the  State 
of  Michigan  submitted  a  disaster  re- 
quest that  covered  45  counties.  After  a 
lengthy  4-month  review  period,  only 
nine  of  these  counties  were  certified  to 
receive  disaster  assistance.  Two  impor- 
tant changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
program  that  caused  this  major  denial 
of  assistance.  One  Involved  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  loss  require- 
ment from  20  to  30  percent.  Until  May 
26,  1981,  the  level  of  damage  required 
for  disaster  eligibility  was  20  percent, 
as  stipulated  by  section  1970  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Through  adminis- 
Utitive  actions,  USDA  increased  this 
threshold  amount,  and  in  one  stroke 
eliminated  thousands  of  farmers  from 
participation  in  the  program.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  a  20-percent  loss 
to  a  farmer's  crop  is  not  a  disaster  by 
any  measure. 

The  second  change  that  occurred  at 
this  time  was  the  use  of  an  "area  test" 
before  farmers  are  eligible  for  disaster 
assistance.  This  was  FmHA  policy 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
96-438.  That  measure  required  the 
Secretary  to  make  disaster  loans  on 
the  basis  of  an  applicant's  losses,  not  a 
particular  area's  situation.  This  policy 
was  reversed  last  year,  and  we  saw  in 


Michigan  farmers  in  one  county  being 
declared  eligible  for  disaster  assist- 
ance, while  their  neighbors,  who  had 
suffered  equal  losses,  were  denied  the 
assistance  because  of  residence  in  a 
different  county. 

The  other  area  that  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  address  is  the  amovmt  of 
losses  that  are  covered  in  the  disaster 
loan  program.  Legislative  actions  last 
year  decreased  the  coverage  of  these 
loans  to  80  percent  of  the  losses, 
which  only  serves  to  increase  the  total 
effect  of  the  disaster  on  a  farmer's  op- 
erations. This  measure  will  return  the 
coverage  to  the  90-percent  level  to  pro- 
vide a  broader  protection  and  to  in- 
crease the  assurances  to  farmers  that 
they  will  be  able  to  recover  from  a  na- 
tional disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  these  policies,  as  well  as 
other  proposed  changes  in  the  disaster 
loan  program.  These  changes  will  sub- 
stantially limit  the  amount  of  the 
loans,  and  will  drastically  increase  the 
interest  rates  charged  for  these  loans. 
I  cannot  believe  that  these  policies  are 
in  the  best  interest  of  farmers.  They 
live  in  an  imcertain  world,  and  are 
wholly  dependent  on  the  cooperation 
of  the  weather  for  their  own  financial 
security.  Our  Government  should  not 
add  to  their  uncertainties,  nor  to  their 
burdens,  by  denying  them  needed  com- 
pensation for  natural  disasters,  or 
charging  them  exhorbitant  rates  of  in- 
terest to  the  lucky  few  that  might 
qualify  for  such  aid. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  designation  of  the  week 
beginning  April  25,  1982,  and  ending 
May  1,  1982,  as  "National  Dance 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIORAL  DANCE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  celebrating  our  Nation's 
proud  tradition  of  excellence  in  the 
field  of  dance  and  honoring  those  who 
have  contributed  to  this  excellence  by 
proclaiming  the  week  beginning  April 
25,  1982,  and  ending  May  1,  1982,  as 
"National  Dance  Week." 

This  resolution  honors  not  only  the 
more  than  100,000  dancers  involved  in 
or  preparing  for  this  profession,  which 
is  as  demanding  as  it  Is  rewarding,  but 
also  the  countless  directors,  techni- 
cians, support  staff,  and  spectators 
who  make  dance  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing and  challenging  of  the  performing 
arts.  For  dance  is  a  source  of  joy  and 
emotional  enrichment  to  both  its  per- 
formers and  audiences  alike. 

The  audience  for  dance  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  recent  years; 
from  approximately  1  million  in  1960 
to  nearly  20  million  just  two  decades 
later.  Dance  companies  are  found  not 
only  in  our  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters but  in  hundreds  of  smaller  cities 


and  towns  as  well.  Dance  is,  after  all,  a 
universal  language. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  daring,  irmovative  work 
being  done  by  the  many  fine  dance 
companies  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York.  They  have  enhanced  immeasur- 
ably the  quality  of  life  for  all  New 
Yorkers,  and  for  that  I  shall  be  ever 
grateful. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
focus  much-deserved  attention  on  the 
art  of  dance  and  heighten  public 
awareness  of  the  many  contributions, 
both  spiritual  and  cultural,  that  dance 
has  made  to  our  society.  As  such  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  152 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  April  25.  1982. 
and  ending  May  1,  1982  as  "National  Dance 
Week,"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 
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By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.J.  Res.  153.  A  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating Baltic  Freedom  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BALTIC  ntEEDOM  DAT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  declaration  of  June  14  as 
Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

This  year,  June  14  will  nuirk  the  42d 
anniversary  of  the  brutal  occupation 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  three 
Baltic  nations:  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  Soviet  subjugation  of  the 
brave  peoples  of  these  tiny  nations 
continues  to  this  day,  in  clear  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

As  a  nation  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination,  and  the 
preservation  of  basic  freedoms  for  all 
peoples,  the  United  States  must  con- 
stantly remind  all  freedom-loving  na- 
tions of  the  continuing  oppression 
under  which  the  Baltic  peoples  live. 

I  believe  that  June  14.  the  day  which 
in  1940  ushered  in  decades  of  Soviet 
domination  and  efforts  to  absorb  the 
imique  cultures  of  the  Baltic  civiliza- 
tions, should  be  a  day  of  reflection  for 
all  Americans.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  we 
enjoy  are  stiU  not  guaranteed  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Special  tribute  should  also  be  paid  to 
the  members  of  the  Baltic  communi- 
ties here  in  the  United  States.  Their 
tireless  efforts,  which  have  kept  the 
flame  of  hope  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
those  in  their  homeland,  are  an  inspi- 


ration to  all  of  us.  As  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Michigan,  I  am  proud  to 
represent  one  of  the  largest  Baltic 
communities  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  come  to  know,  firsthand  of  the 
many  contributions  made  by  these 
hardworking  and  talented  people. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  recognition  of  the 
continuing  struggles  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples to  attain  their  freedom,  and  in 
honor  of  the  supportive  role  played  by 
members  of  the  Baltic  communities  in 
this  country,  that  I  introduce  this  res- 
olution and  urge  all  Members  to  lend 
their  support. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE),  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1840,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amoimts 
that  may  be  deducted  for  maintaining 
exchange  students  as  members  of  the 
taxpayer's  household, 
s.  issa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNCS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1852,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  credit  for  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

S.  1947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1947,  a  bill  to  Improve 
small  business  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement information. 

S.  3008 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2008,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  a 
2-year  budget  process,  to  provide  for 
timely  oversight  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion and  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  aoaa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Leviw), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moywihan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2022,  a 
bill  making  supplemental  appropria- 


tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  DciuENBEROER),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
the  Senator  from  Washin^n  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Caltfomia  (Mr.  Hatakawa),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hitlin),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNotJYE),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MOYNIHAN),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murxowski),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  142,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating 
March  21,  1982,  as  "Afghanistan  Day," 
a  day  to  commemorate  the  struggle  of 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  against  the 
occupation  of  their  country  by  Soviet 
forces. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ha- 
yakawa),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  143,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  2  through  8,  1982,  as  "National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  All 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  KBaOLUTION  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  Qii.  Hart) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  144,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  it  should  be  the 


policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  en- 
courage unconditional  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  a  cease-fire 
and  a  political  settlement  to  the  con- 
flict in  El  Salvador. 

SENATE  CONCnRRENT  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanbs),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradlcy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
CJhafee),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 62,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  Hadasnah,  the  Women's 
Zionist  Organization  of  America  on 
the  celebration  of  its  70th  anniversary. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  325— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  PULL  FUND- 
ING OF  THE  WIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lea»y. 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and 
Mr.  Moynihan)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
S.  Res.  325 

Whereas,  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  to  8.5  percent,  with  over  9 
million  Americans  out  of  work; 

Whereas,  the  work  incentive  program 
(WIN)  was  designed  to  provide  structured 
employment-training  services  and  support 
services  to  employable  recipients  of  aid  to 
famUles  with  dependent  children  (APDC) 
and  move  them  Into  nonsubsldized,  private 
sector  Jobs,  thereby  making  them  self-sup- 
porting; 

Whereas,  the  WIN  program  has  been 
shown  to  be  cost-effective  by  aiding  in  the 
placement  of  310.000  welfare  recipients  In 
Jobs  at  a  cost  of  (365,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  thereby  reducing  ATOC  payments  by 
approximately  $760,000,000;  and 

Whereas,  WIN  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  have  been  closed  or  are  sched- 
uled to  be  closed  in  the  near  future  because 
of  a  33  percent  reduction  In  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  appropria- 
tion for  the  WIN  program  for  fiscal  year 
1982:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  should  expedi- 
tiously consider  making  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  assure  the 
full  continuation  of  the  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1982. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Leahy  and  myself, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  should  expeditiously  ap- 
propriate urgently  needed  supplemen- 
tal funds  to  restore  adequate  funding 
for  the  work  incentive  program,  or 
WIN. 

The  WIN  program  was  created  in 
the  1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  became  operational  in 
July  1968.  WIN  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  administration's  often  stated 
interest  in  the  placement  of  welfare 
recipients  into  private  sector  jobs— 
rather  than  subsidized  Jobs— so  that 
public  support  payments  can  be  re- 
duced. WIN  is  a  State-run  program 
with  each  State  having  considerable 
autonomy  in  structuring  its  progrtun. 
It  serves  those  who  are  most  needy  in 
the  labor  market— hard  to  employ  wel- 
fare recipients  with  multiple  barriers 
to  employment.  More  importantly,  the 
WIN  program  returns  more  to  the  tax- 
payers than  It  costs,  showing  consider- 
ably higher  welfare  grant  reductions 
than  program  costs. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  most  recent  figures  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  more  than  1  million  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (APDC),  registered  with 
WIN.  More  than  310,000  of  these  reg- 
istrants were  placed  in  nonsubsidized 
jobs,  with  an  annualized  reduction  of 
$760  million  in  APDC  payments.  WIN 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $365  mil- 
lion in  1981.  Thus,  this  expenditure 
gave  the  Government  nearly  a  2  to  1 
return  for  our  money.  I  believe  every 
American  businessman  would  support 
a  program  that  recoups  almost  double 
the  capital  Invested  within  a  year. 

The  WIN  program  placed  people  in 
Jobs  paying  an  average  hourly  wage  of 
$4.17.  The  retention  rate  was  88  per- 
cent, and  the  annualized  wage  of  those 
310,000  people  who  found  emplosmient 
through  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1981  was  $2,293,356,612.  That  is  tax- 
able income.  Mr.  President;  rather 
than  receiving  tax  dollars,  these 
people  are  now  taxpayers. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  300  of 
the  420  employees  of  the  WIN  pro- 
gram wUl  be  forced  to  Join  those  they 
once  tried  to  assist  in  seeking  employ- 
ment. These  300  laid-off  employees 
will  cost  nearly  $1  million  in  unem- 
ployment benefits  if  we  do  not  act  to 
restore  adequate  funding  for  this  ex- 
tremely cost-effective  program. 

It  is  my  intention  to  amend  the  first 
available  appropriations  bill  to  add  the 
necessary  supplemental  funds— $76.8 
miUion— f  or  this  program.  The  amend- 
ment will  guarantee  full  continuation 
of  the  WIN  program  through  fiscal 
year  1982.  These  funds  are  necessary 
to  enable  the  States  to  plan  for  the  ef- 
fective delivery  of  services  to  those 
who  are  the  neediest  in  our  society- 


people  who  have  children  they  must 
support,  and  who  want  to  work  rather 
then  accept  welfare  payments. 

I  strongly  support  a  balanced 
budget.  Ii  have  supported  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  support  reasona- 
ble and  necessary  budget  cuts  to  ac- 
complish that  goal.  However,  we 
should  not  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  The  WIN  program  does  not 
cost  the  ^ovemment  money— it  saves 
the  Government  money.  Reducing  the 
WIN  program  does  not  help  us  balance 
the  budget;  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  achieve. 

We  ought  not  to  cut  the  budget  In- 
discriminately  or  shortsightedly. 
While  reducing  unnecessary  expenses, 
we  need  to  keep  programs  that  work. 
WIN  is  clearly  one  of  those  programs. 

The  Congress  acted  in  an  extremely 
responsible  and  expeditious  manner, 
in  passing  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  job  service  program 
earlier  this  month.  It  is  my  hope.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  can  address  this  re- 
lated program  in  an  equally  effective 
way. 


February  25,  1982 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  326-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  IMPRISON- 
MENT OF  YURI  BADZYO 

Mr.  TSONGAS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions:     , 

I  S.  Res.  326 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  guaran- 
tee to  all  eitlzens  the  right  to  hold  opinions 
without  interference  and  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  expression; 

Whereas  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  com- 
mits the  ilgnatory  nations  to  respect  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  cultural  differences; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  E^irope.  is  a  party  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  has  ratified  the  International  Covenant 
on  Ovll  and  Political  Rights; 

Whereaa  Yuri  Badzyo  was  dismissed  from 
his  research  In  Philology  at  the  Institute  of 
Literature  in  Kiev  in  1968  as  a  direct  result 
of  his  defense  of  Ukndnian  patriots  who 
criticized  the  "nuslfication"  policy  toward 
the  Ukraine: 

Whereas  Yuri  Badzyo  strlved  for  greater 
political,  cultural,  and  artistic  freedom  for 
the  Ukrainian  people; 

Whereas  Soviet  officials  have  also  dis- 
missed hia  wife,  Svltlana  Kyrychenko,  from 
her  position  at  the  Institute  of  Philosophy, 
for  her  actions  on  behalf  of  Ukrainian  dissi- 
dents and  for  her  impassioned  support  of 
her  husband's  Ideas  and  work: 

Whereat  Yuri  Badzyo  was  arrested  on 
April  33,  1979,  and  charged  with  anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda; 

Whereas  Yuri  Badzyo  was  sentenced  on 
December  21,  1979,  to  seven  years  In  the  no- 
torious Mordovian  labor  camps,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  five  years  in  internal  exile,  for 
ideas  contained  in  a  missing,  unpublished 
manuscript:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved,  Tnat  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President,  acting  directly  or 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  should 

(1)  express  at  every  suitable  opportunity 
and  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the  op- 
position of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  Imprisoament  of  Yuri  Badzyo, 

(2)  urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  (A)  release  Yuri  Badzyo  from 
prison,  (B)  to  bait  all  further  harassment  of 
Yuri  Badzyo,  his  wife.  Svltlana  Kyrychenko. 
and  their  children.  Bohdana  and  Serkiy 
Badzyo.  and 

(3)  inform  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  evaluating  its  relations  with  other 
countries,  will  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  such  countries  honor  their  com- 
mitments under  International  law.  especial- 
ly commitments  with  respect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  further 
transmit  such  a  copy  to  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  submit  a  resolution  which  calls  on 
President  Reagan  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  express  at  every  suitable  op- 
portunity and  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  our  opposition  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  Yuri  Badzyo.  As  my  col- 
leagues may  know,  Yuri  Badzyo,  a 
leader  and  patriot  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  was  sentenced  on  December  21, 
1979.  to  7  years  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp 
to  be  followed  by  5  years  of  internal 
exile.  Badzyo  was  arrested  and  convict- 
ed on  charges  of  anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  his  only  real  crime  has  been  his 
relentless  efforts  to  obtain  greater  po- 
litical, cultural,  and  artistic  freedom 
for  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that 
we  must  demonstrate  to  Soviet  leaders 
that  their  flagrant  violation  of  the 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights  of  their  citizens  is  imacceptable 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

Apparently,  the  focus  of  the  Soviet's 
prosecution  was  an  unpublished  book 
of  Badzyo's.  "The  Right  To  Live. " 
This  book  contained  a  history  of  Rus- 
sian policies  toward  the  Ukraine.  Evi- 
dently, Russian  authorities  felt  that 
this  manuscript  threatened  Russian 
domination  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
The  first  draft  was  stolen  in  1977, 
though  Badzyo  did  own  several  other 
copies  which  the  Soviets,  at  his  trial, 
claimed  he  was  planning  to  circulate. 
Soviet  officials  ruled  Badzyo's  intent 
constituted  anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda. 

Other  evidence  used  against  Badzyo 
included  letters  he  had  written:  One  to 
the  Sixth  Ukrainian  Writer's  Confer- 
ence (1971),  in  which  he  defended  a 
Ukrainian  prisoner,  and  another  to 
Soviet  authorities  shortly  before  his 
arrest,  which  criticized  the  "russi- 
fication"  policy  carried  out  against 
Ukrainians. 
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Prior  to  his  arrest,  Yuri  Badzyo  had 
been  dismissed  in  1968  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  from  his  position  as 
a  researcher  at  the  Institute  of  Litera- 
ture in  Kiev,  because  of  his  defense  of 
others  who  had  joined  him  in  resisting 
the  suppression  of  Ukrainian  culture. 

The  labor  camp  in  which  he  is  cur- 
rently held,  the  Mordovian  corrective 
labor  colony,  is  notorious  for  its  condi- 
tions of  chronic  hunger,  inadequate 
medical  care,  and  hard  labor.  Yet  even 
from  the  labor  camp,  Badzyo  has  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  oppressive  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Two  years  ago,  Yuri  Badzyo  was  one 
of  three  prisoners  who  smuggled  a 
message  out  of  their  camp,  announc- 
ing that  they  were  refusing  to  work 
during  the  Olympics  to  protest  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  They 
maintain,  and  correctly  so,  that  there 
is  an  "unbreakable  tie  between  the  ex- 
ternal political  aggressive  actions  of 
the  Soviet  government  and  internal 
policy  of  repression  against  dissi- 
dents." 

Badzyo  was  recently  visited  by  his 
wife,  Svltlana  Kyrychenko,  who  re- 
ported that  Badzyo  is  in  ill  health  and 
is  losing  his  eyesight.  Svltlana  has 
been  included  in  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion because  she  faces  possible  pros- 
ecution as  well;  the  Soviets  feel  she 
may  have  assisted  her  husband  on  re- 
search for  his  book.  In  addition,  Svlt- 
lana has  been  dismissed  from  her  post 
at  the  Institute  of  Philosophy  for  her 
actions  on  behalf  of  Ukrainian  dissi- 
dents. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  resolution 
as  a  testament  to  the  free  spirit  and 
courage  of  this  great  man  whose  only 
crime  was  to  fight  for  the  right  of 
freedom  of  expression.  The  Soviets 
must  realize  that  their  efforts  to  si- 
lence him  will  never  succeed.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  not 
only  on  behalf  of  Yuri  Badzyo  and  his 
family,  but  on  behalf  of  those  of  his 
colleagues  who  have  resisted  great 
pressure  to  maintain  their  Ukrainian 
heritage  and  identity. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  327— RESO- 
LUTION       DESIGNATING        NA- 
TIONAL EYE  DONOR  MONTH 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Syiocs,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAtm,  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  327 

Whereas  eye  banks  in  the  United  States 
have  grown  from  a  single  institution  In  1944 
to  80  in  1982;  and 

Whereas  over  15  thousand  children  and 
adults  in  the  United  SUtes  have  benefited 
as  a  direct  result  of  efforts  made  by  the  Eye 
Bank  Association  of  America:  and 


Whereas  the  Eye  Bank  Association  of 
America  has  sought  to  encourage  research 
Into  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  eye 
care  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  increased  national  awareness  of 
benefits  rendered  through  eye  donation 
may  add  impetus  to  efforts  to  expand  re- 
search activities,  and  benefit  those  persons 
affected  by  blinding  diseases:  Now.  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  Congress 
proclaims  the  month  of  March  1982  as  "Na- 
tional Eye  Donor  Month"  and  urges  all  citi- 
zens to  Join  in  this  celebration  of  life  with 
appropriate  activity. 

Resolved,  That  March  1982  Is  declared 
"National  Eye  Donor  Month". 

NATIONAL  m  DONOK  MONTH 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  submit  legisla- 
tion designating  the  month  of  March 
1982  as  "National  Eye  Donor  Month." 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  first  eye 
bank  in  our  Nation  was  established  in 
New  York  in  1944.  Since  the  founding 
of  that  single  institution,  the  niunber 
of  eye  banks  constituting  the  Eye 
Bank  of  America  has  grown  to  80. 
Over  15  thousand  children  and  adults 
in  the  United  States  have  benefited  as 
a  direct  result  of  efforts  made  by  the 
Eye  Bank  of  America. 

Designation  of  March  as  "National 
Eye  Donor  Month"  will  bring  an  im- 
portant humanitarian  cause  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  public.  An  in- 
creased national  awareness  of  the  ben- 
efits rendered  through  eye  donation 
will  add  impetus  to  efforts  to  expand 
research  activities  in  this  area  and 
may  engender  important  medical  ad- 
vances. 

All  those  who  are  involved  with  eye 
donation  programs  deserve  our  com- 
mendation. For  their  goal,  that  is 
bringing  sight  to  the  sightless,  is 
surely  a  noble  one.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record.* 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  328— RESO- 
LUTION COMMENDING  EKDUG- 
LAS  B.  HESTER  FOR  HIS  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.   BAKER   (for   Mr.   Thurmond) 
submitted    the    foUowlng    resolution; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Rks.  328 

Whereas.  Douglas  B.  Hester,  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  of  the  Senate,  on  February  19, 
1982,  completed  thirty  years  of  service  to 
the  Senate;  and 

Whereas,  during  this  long  period  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Senate,  Douglas  B.  Hester  has 
performed  with  dedication  and  skill: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  extends  its  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  Douglas  B.  Hester  for  his  long  and 
faithful  service  In  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Doug- 
las B.  Hester. 


COMMITTXB  ON  THE  BDVCKT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  of  outside  economists' 
outlooks  on  the  economy  on  Monday. 
March  1.  at  10  a.m.  in  6202  Dlrkseri 
Senate  Office  Building.  Dr.  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith,  professor.  Harvard 
University;  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein,  chair- 
man. Data  Resources.  Inc.;  and  Dr. 
Alan  Greenspan,  president,  Townsend- 
Greenspan,  are  scheduled  to  testify. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  on  Tuesday 
March  2,  in  6202  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  At  10  a.m.,  the  Honor- 
able Paul  Volcker,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  testify  and  at  2  p.m.  Dr. 
Alice  Rivlln,  Director.  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  wlU  testify. 

For  further  Information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  on  Wednesday.  March  3.  at  10 
a.m.  in  6202  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  Sec- 
retary of  Etefense  is  scheduled  to  testi- 
fy. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  on  Thursday. 
March  4.  at  10  a.m.  in  6202  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  Honora- 
ble Murray  L.  Weidenbaum.  Chair- 
man, the  Honorable  William  Nls- 
kanen.  member,  and  the  Honorable 
Jerry  Jordan,  member.  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  are 
scheduled  to  testify. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983,  on  Friday, 
March  5.  at  9  a.m.  and  10:30  a.m.  in 
8202  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Scheduled  to  appear  in  the  first  panel 
are  Mr.  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  William  E. 
Simon,  professor  of  economics, 
Georgetown  University,  and  Dr.  John 
Rutledge,  president,  Claremont  Col- 
lege. Scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
second  panel  are  Dr.  Rudolph  G. 
Penner,  director  of  Fiscal  Policy  Stud- 
ies, American  Enterprise  Institute;  Dr. 
Leonard  J.  Santow,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  economist.  J.  Henry 
Schroder,  Bank  &  Trust  Co.;  and  Dr. 
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Charles  Schultze.  senior  fellow,  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

SUBCOMMITTXZ  OR  P17BLIC  LAin>S  AND  RKSERVES 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water  to  consider 
S.  2133.  a  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  as  a 
national  volcanic  area,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  March  12.  begiiming  at  8  a.m. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  I*ublic 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water,  room  3104. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tom  Williams  (224-7145)  or  Mr. 
Tony  Bevinetto  (224-5161)  of  the  com- 
mittee staff. 


tions  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 26,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  human  rights  in  Nicaragua. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITm  ON  GOVBUniZNTAL  ATTAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  9  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 25.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  manage- 
ment of  Federal  assets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SnJSCI  COiailTTEK  ON  INTXLLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  February  25.  at 
10  a.m..  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCBCOiaflTTKX  ON  ANALYSIS  AND  FRODCCTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmouis  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Analysis  and  Production  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  at  2  p.m.,  to  receive  testimo- 
ny regarding  the  quality  of  analysis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SmCOMIfnTEK  ON  WESTERN  HOaSPRIRK 
ATTAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day marked  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia.  But  for  over 
four  decades  the  people  of  Estonia 
have  suffered  under  the  oppression  of 
a  Soviet  military  occupation.  An  entire 
generation  has  reached  maturity  with- 
out knowing  freedom.  Yet  the  lamp  of 
freedom  continues  to  bum  brightly  in 
the  mind  of  every  Estonian,  young  and 
old. 

This  year  the  struggle  for  freedom 
in  Poland  has  caused  those  flames  to 
bum  more  brightly  than  ever.  Reports 
reaching  the  West  indicate  that  sym- 
pathy strikes  for  the  Polish  Solidarity 
Movement  have  been  organized  in  Es- 
tonia despite  great  risks  to  the  strik- 
ers. At  least  150  people  have  reported- 
ly been  detained.  But  more  strikes  are 
planned.  The  spread  of  strikes  to  Esto- 
nia is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  Soviet  concern  about  the 
success  and  strength  of  Solidarity. 

The  reaction  of  Estonia  and  the 
other  Baltic  nations  is  clear  evidence 
of  why  suppressing  the  Solidarity 
Movement  is  bound  to  fail.  Marshal 
law  is  but  a  temporary  setback  in  an 
irresistable  process  of  unravelling  the 
bonds  of  Soviet  imperialism.  Estonians 
join  their  Polish  compatriots  in  free- 
dom and  we  Join  both  in  our  common 
struggle  for  freedom  human  rights 
and  national  expression.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Record  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Armed  Services  ComiiTTEE  Rules  of 

PSOCZDURS 

(Adopted  March  26. 1981) 

1.  Regvlar  Meeting  Day  and  Time.  The 
regular  meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall 
be  each  Thursday  at  10  K.m.  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman  directs  otherwise. 

2.  AdditUmal  Meetingt.  The  chairman  may 
c&ll  such  additional  meetinss  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

3.  Special  Meetings.  Special  meetings  of 
the  committee  may  be  called  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Open  Meetings.  Each  meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  in- 
cluding meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting 


or  series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  on  the  same  subject 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  fourteen  (14) 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  below  in  clauses  (a) 
through  (f)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed,  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  In  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings — 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with  a 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy  or  will  represent 
a  clearly  imwarranted  invasion  of  the  priva- 
cy of  an  individual; 

(d)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(e)  wUl  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis. 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  competitiTe  position  of  such  person;  or 

(f)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

5.  Presiding  Officer.  The  chairman  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  the 
committee  except  that  in  his  absence  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  at  the 
meeting  or  hearing  shall  preside  unless  by 
majority  vote  the  committee  provides  other- 
wise. 

6.  Quorum,  (a)  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  required  to  be  actually 
present  to  report  a  matter  or  measure  from 
the  committee. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
and  (c),  and  other  than  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings,  six  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  business  as  may  be  considered 
by  the  committee. 

(c)  Three  members  of  the  committee,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  full 
committee. 

(d)  Proxy  votes  may  not  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

7.  Proxy  Voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  committee.  The  vote  by  proxy  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  be  counted 
for  the  puriHwe  of  reporting  any  measure  or 
matter  to  the  Senate  if  the  absent  member 
casting  such  vote  has  been  informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded  and 
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has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so  re- 
corded. 

8.  Announcement  of  Votes.  The  results  of 
all  rollcall  votes  taken  in  any  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  any  measure,  or  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  unless  previously  announced  by 
the  committee.  The  announcen^ent  shall  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
and  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  and  amendment  by  each  member 
of  the  committee  who  was  present  at  such 
meeting.  The  chairman  may  hold  open  a 
rollcall  vote  on  any  measure  or  matter 
which  is  before  the  committee  until  no  later 
than  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  com- 
mittee votes  on  such  measure  or  matter. 

9.  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  for  the  production  of 
memorsmda,  documents,  records,  and  the 
like  may  be  issued  by  the  chairman  or  any 
other  member  designated  by  him,  but  only 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  subpoena  shall 
briefly  state  the  matter  to  which  the  wit- 
ness is  expected  to  testify  or  the  documents 
to  be  produced. 

10.  Hearings,  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  at  least  1 
week  in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  determines  that 
good  cause  exists  for  beginning  such  hear- 
ings at  an  earlier  time. 

(b)  Hearings  may  be  initiated  only  by  the 
specified  authorization  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(c)  Hearings  shall  be  held  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unless  specifically  author- 
ized to  be  held  elsewhere  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  conduct- 
ing such  hearings. 

(d)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  statement  of  his  proposed 
testimony  at  least  24  hoiu^  not  including 
weekends  or  holidays  prior  to  a  hearing  at 
which  he  is  to  appear  unless  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  witness  to  file  such  a  statement. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony  taken  or  confi- 
dential material  presented  in  a  closed  hear- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subconunittee  or 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  hear- 
ing shall  not  be  made  public  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary  unless  author- 
ized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(f )  Any  witness  summoned  to  give  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  at  a  public  or  closed  hearing 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  be 
accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 
who  shall  be  permitted  at  all  times  during 
such  hearing  to  advise  such  witness  of  his 
legal  rights. 

(g)  Witnesses  providing  unsworn  testimo- 
ny to  the  committee  may  be  given  a  tran- 
script of  such  testimony  for  the  purpose  of 
making  minor  grammatical  corrections. 
Such  witnesses  will  not,  however,  be  permit- 
ted to  alter  the  substance  of  their  testimo- 
ny. Any  question  Involving  such  corrections 
shall  be  decided  by  the  chairman. 

11.  Nom.inations.  Unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  committee,  nominations  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  held  for  at 
least  seven  (7)  days  before  being  voted  on  by 
the  committee.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nomi- 
nations referred  to  the  committee. 

12.  Real  Property  Transactions.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  furnished 


with  a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  10  UJS.C.  2662  and  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  submitted  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
App.  2285,  regarding  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion or  disposition  of  property  of  an  estimat- 
ed price  or  rental  of  more  than  $50,000.  Any 
member  of  the  committee  objecting  to  or  re- 
questing information  on  a  proposed  aquisi- 
tion  or  disposal  shall  communicate  his  ob- 
jection or  request  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  the 
date  of  submission. 

13.  Legislative  Calendar,  (a)  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shaU  keep  a  printed  calendar 
for  the  information  of  each  committee 
member  showing  the  bills  Introduced  and 
referred  to  the  committee  and  the  status  of 
such  bills.  Such  calendar  shall  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  to  show  pertinent 
changes  in  such  bills,  the  ciurent  status 
thereof,  and  new  bills  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  A  copy  of  each  new 
revision  shall  be  furnished  to  each  member 
of  the  committee. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measure  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appropri- 
ate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

14.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  herein, 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
govern  the  actions  of  the  committee.  Each 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  is  part  of 
the  committee,  and  is  therefore  subject  to 
the  committee's  rules  so  far  as  ^plicable. 

15.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Stibcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall 
set  dates  for  hearings  and  meetings  of  their 
respective  subcommittees  after  consultation 
with  the  chairman  and  other  subcommittee 
chairmen  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  si- 
multaneous scheduling  of  full  committee 
and  subcommittee  meetings  or  hearings 
whenever  possible. 


CONCERNS  FOR  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  months,  we 
have  heard  or  have  read  a  consider- 
able amount  on  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America.  With  so  much  at  stake, 
not  only  for  the  United  States  and  her 
allies  but,  also,  our  adversaries,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  have  been  subjected  to 
a  barrage  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges. If  we  are  ever  going  to  under- 
stand this  situation,  it  will  have  to  be 
viewed  in  two  contexts— local  and  re- 
gional policies  as  well  as  the  larger, 
global  implications  of  events  in  these 
areas.  It  is  in  the  larger  arena  of  inter- 
national policy  that  Dr.  Lewis  Tambs 
of  Arizona  State  University  has  devot- 
ed much  of  his  expertise  vis-a-vis  Cen- 
tral America.  A  recognized  expert  on 
Latin  America.  Dr.  Tambs  has  au- 
thored several  studies  on  this  critical 
region.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  have  two  of 
Lew  Tambs  monographs  entered  into 
the  Record.  I  would  hope  that  those 
of  us  who  must  debate  and.  in  some 
cases  vote,  on  the  issues  of  Central 
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America  would  realize  that  while  local 
issues  have  their  place  in  the  debate, 
the  global  issues  represented  here  are 
Just  as  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  two 
papers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  papers  follow: 

Shattering  the  Viet  Nam  Syndrome:  A 
Scenario  or  Success  in  El  Salvador 
(By  Lewis  A.  Tambs  and  Frank  Aker) 
Defeat  in  South  East  Asia  seared  Ameri- 
ca's psyche.  The  overrunning  of  Indo-China 
by  a  Soviet-sponsored  satellite  also  almost 
completed  the  geographical  encirclement  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRO  and 
enabled  the  Russian  Navy,  basing  in  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  on  the  South  China  Sea,  to  en- 
danger the  ore  and  oil  Sea  Lines  of  Commu- 
nication (SLOC)  running  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Africa  and  Arabia  to  Japan.  In  addition, 
the  fall  of  Saigon  in  April  1975  unleashed  a 
tide  of  human  misery  in  South  Viet  Nam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  Flotsam  in  the  form  of 
some  900.000  boat  people  fled  seaward  while 
others  escaped  westward  seeking  an  uncer- 
tain fate  in  foeign  lands.' 

The  current  crisis  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  sit- 
uation six  years  ago  in  South  East  Asia  and 
the  South  China  Sea.  But,  this  time  it  is  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  which  is  being  en- 
circled, not  the  PRC,  and  it  is  America's  ore 
and  oil  SLOC  which  is  threatened,  not 
Japan's.  Moreover,  as  insurgency  inches 
northward  from  Nicaragua,  to  El  Salvador 
to  Guatemala  and  into  Mexico,  thousands 
of  refugees  will  not  only  flee  by  sea.  They 
will  also  work  their  way  overland  toward 
the  open,  upguarded  and  probably  unguar- 
dable  southern  frontier  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  hidden  agenda  in  Central 
America  is  apparently  an  effort  to  induce  a 
ripple  effect  which  may  inundate  the  U.S. 
with  a  human  wave  which  could  destabilize 
and  capsize  the  Republic* 

Evidence  of  this  Marxist-Leninist  method 
of  swamping  ships-of-state  by  stimulating 
mass  migration  through  the  instigation  of 
revolutionary  warfare  abounds— Thailand, 
Malaysia  and  Singaiwre  in  South  East  Asia. 
Somalia  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  the  U.S. 
in  North  America.  The  physical  presence  in 
the  continental  United  States  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  (Cubans,  Viet  Namese.  Nlcara- 
guans,  Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  all 
testify  to  a  long  series  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
failures.  As  of  1981  the  absorptive  capacity 
of  the  American  people  and  economy, 
though  strained,  has  not  been  saturated. 
However,  if  the  seeming  Sovlel  Central 
American  scenario  succeeds  in  stampeding 
only  ten  percent  of  the  Isthmus'  twenty- 
four  millions  along  with  an  equal  percent- 
age of  Mexico's  seventy  million  inhabitants, 
and  only  one  half  of  these  insurgency- 
driven  innocents  recoU  across  the  interna- 
tional line,  America  may  flounder,  swamped 
under  a  tidal  wave  of  terror  stricken  refu- 
gees. Consequently,  it  is  time  to  shake  off 
the  somnolence  of  the  Viet  Nam  syndrome 
and  stop  the  tsunami  at  its  source  in  Cen- 
tral America  in  El  Salvador. 

Victory  in  El  Salvador  depends  on  winning 
three  battles— on  the  ground,  in  the  media, 
and  in  Washington  within  the  admirUstra- 
tlon.  All  three  are  ultimately  wars  of  the 
minds  of  men  and  the  persistant  propagan- 
da campaign  to  equate  South  East  Asia  with 
Central  America  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
conflict. 

Logistically  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween Viet  Nam  and  El  Salvador.  The  mira- 
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cle  of  Viet  Nam  waa  not  that  the  U.S.  even- 
tually lost,  but  that  the  U.S.  was  able  to  sus- 
tain a  campaign  for  ten  years  a  third  of  a 
world  away.  For  the  distance  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Saigon  is  over  8.000  air  miles.  San 
Salvador,  lying  less  than  2,300  miles  from 
L.A.  International  Airport,  is  closer  to  Los 
Angeles  than  is  Washington,  D.C.  In  addi- 
tion, sea,  road  and  rail  routes  from  the  U.S. 
to  Central  America  are  available.  Thus,  the 
argument  that  El  Salvador  is  logistically  un- 
supportable  is  fallacious. 

The  Soviet  Union,  conversely,  now  con- 
fronts in  Central  America  a  logistical  dilem- 
ma similar  to  what  the  U.S.  contended  with 
In  South  Viet  Nam.  For  most  Soviet  ship- 
ments embark  at  Indo-Chinese,  Black  or 
Baltic  seaports,  and  traverse  the  oceans  to 
Cuba  where  they  are  trans-shipped  to  distri- 
bution centers  in  Panama,  Costa  Rica  or 
Nicaragua.  The  final  destination.  Kl  Salva- 
dor, involves,  then,  not  only  a  trans-oceanic 
passage,  but  also  two  transfers.  The  Com- 
munists, consequently,  confront  a  compli- 
cated communications  conundrum,  whereas 
in  South  East  Asia  they  were  generally  able 
to  unload  their  cargos  with  impunity  direct- 
ly at  Kompong  Som  (Sihanoukvllle)  in  Cam- 
bodia or  Hal  Phong  in  North  Viet  Nam. 
Clearly,  the  logistical  leverage  In  Central 
America  Ues  with  the  U.S.  which  can  supply 
El  Salvador  by  land,  sea  or  air  with  facility. 
The  U.S.  logistical  llabUlty  in  South  East 
Asia  was  compounded  by  five  major  military 
mistakes. 

1.  The  U.S.  followed  and  forced  on  its 
allies  a  war  plan  of  strategic  defense  and 
tactical  offense. 

2.  The  U.S.,  ignoring  oriental  traditions 
and  local  conditions,  attempted  to  impose 
American  military  models,  modes  and  mores 
on  the  indigenous  armed  forces. 

3.  The  U.S.,  culturally  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving a  protracted  wa:-,  tried  to  conduct  a 
sharp,  short  term  campaign. 

4.  The  U.S.,  consequently,  committed 
large  numbers  of  field  forces. 

6.  The  U.S.  Army  employed  expensive  and 
vulnerable  helicopters  as  counterinsur- 
gency,  close  support  gun  ships  rather  than 
relying  on  them  solely  for  personnel  trans- 
port and  supply. 

These  five  fimdamental  errors  combined 
with  the  logistical  difficulties  and  the  in- 
ability to  win  international  opinion  doomed 
the  United  SUtes  to  defeat  in  South  East 
Asia.  None  of  these  need  to  be  repeated  in 
Central  America. 

The  salvation  of  El  Salvador  lies  in  con- 
ducting a  campaign  of  strategic  offense  and 
tactical  defense.  The  U.S.  followed  the  op- 
posite in  Viet  Nam  and  failed.  Constrained 
by  the  then  current  concept  of  limited  war 
and  captivated  by  Karl  von  Clauswitz's  con- 
ventional climatic  battle,  the  U.S.  adopted 
the  strategic  defensive  and  tactical  offensive 
in  South  East  Asia.  Invasion  of  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia,  Laos  and  North  Viet 
Nam  was  restricted.  Even  air  strikes  against 
some  obvious  military  targets  were  forbid- 
den. Conversely,  while  conceding  the  adver- 
sary the  strategic  initiative,  U.S.  and  allied 
forces  sought,  in  the  danlcal  Clauswltzian 
concept,  a  bruising  battle  which  would  bring 
military  victory  and  political  control  of  the 
ground.  The  U.S.  played  chess.  The  foe 
played  Qo.  In  a  protracted,  partisan  war, 
however,  the  object  Is  not  the  slaying  of 
thousands  of  adolescent  insurgents  who 
have  been  Impressed  into  service,  but  Inter- 
diction, encirclement  and  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  the  opponent's  infrastructure  and 
cadre.  Hence,  while  U.S.  and  allied  armies 
were  chasing  the  guerrillas  seeking  a  set- 


piece  slaughter  where  U.S.  technology 
would  tell,  and  consequently,  suffering 
heavy  casualties  by  exposing  themselves, 
the  Cong  was  surrounding  Isolated  towns 
and  hamlets  and  gaining,  not  ground,  but 
adherenU.  Tor  the  ultimate  goal  in  revolu- 
tionary warfare  is  support  and  sympathy- 
hearts  and  minds.  And  these  can  be  won 
either  by  extending  adequate  protection  to 
the  clvlliar  population  or  by  terrorizing 
them  into  submission.  Consequently,  the 
government  forces  must  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  snake  of  the  querrila  organization. 

Only    by   destroying    the    revolutionaries 
who  make  the  revolution  can  a  successful 
conclusion  to  an  extended,  insiu^ency  cam- 
paign be  completed.  These  key  Individuals 
are  concentrated  in  the  revolutionary's  in- 
frastructure and  cadre.  Trained  abroad  and 
patiently  Infiltrated  over  a  long  period  of 
time  into  the  nation's  social,  political,-  intel- 
lectual,   economic,    religious    and    opinion 
making    sectors,    the    revolutloiuixy    infra- 
structure acts  as  the  intermediary  between 
the  insurgent  mass  and  the  command  post 
and  shock  troops  of  the  cadre.  The  guerril- 
las are  the  body,  the  Infrastructure  serves  as 
the  nervous  system  and  the  cadre  is  the 
brain.  Hence,  if  the  body  is  separated  from 
the  system,  and  the  network  of  nerves,  in 
turn,   is  Isolated  from   the  certbrum,  the 
corpse  will  collapse.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  severing  the  enemy's  lines  of 
communication  and  supply.  Since  the  rebels 
tend  to  establish  their  base  cunps  (Jocos)  In 
frontier   areas   contiguous   to   sympathetic 
states  and/or  in  inaccessible  tropical  terrain 
they    are    able   to    either    flee   across    the 
border  or  melt  away  after  inflicting  heavy 
losses  on  the  loyalist  forces  who  have  taken 
the   tactical   offensive.    Conversely,    If   the 
allied  armies  can  uncover  and  break  or  block 
the  logistical  links  between  guerrillas,  infra- 
structure  and  cadre,   then,   the  rebels,   in 
order    to    survive    must    break    cover    and 
attack.  Once  in  the  open  the  irregular  levees 
can  be  destroyed,  eg.  Hue  in  1968,  and  the 
infrastructure  and  cadre  encircled,  isolated, 
and  then  allowed  to  self-destruct  through 
starvation,  attrition  or  self-immolation  as 
they  beat  themselves  to  death  trying  to 
break  out  of  the  double  iron  ring  embracing 
them.  But  how  can  the  loyalists  uncover  the 
communications  network  and  provoke  the 
partisans  into  attacking? ' 

Strategic  offense  means  more  than  hot 
pursuit  into  neighboring  sanctuaries.  The 
Cuban-Sandinista  cancer  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America  can  be  removed 
through  surgery,  killed  by  chemotherapy  or 
Isolated  through  interdiction.  Should  inva- 
sion or  stabilization  be  ruled  out  by  the  U.S. 
and  only  the  minimalist  option  be  exercised, 
arms  shipments  from  the  Socialist  Block 
can  be  monitored  by  satellite  and  deliveries 
intercepted  by  air  and  sea.  Additional  trac- 
ing on  the  ground  can  be  Insured  by  tagging 
weapons  and  supplies  during  transfers.  Sat- 
ellite readings  will  reveal  supply  routes  and 
concentrations  which  then  can  be  blocked 
and  encircled.  Shortages,  exposure,  counter 
infiltration,  bounties  and  black  propaganda 
implanting  Iflolatton  psychology  and  mutual 
distrust  will  further  rattle  the  rebels. 
Morale,  moreover,  will  plunge  as  malfunc- 
tioning arms  and  contaminated  food  are 
pumped  Into  the  partisan's  pipeline.  The 
moral  initiative  and.  with  it  the  tide  of 
battle.  wtU  pass  to  the  loyalists.  Sanitizing 
sanctuaries  and  severing  supplies  in  a  strate- 
gic offensive  are,  however,  essentially  off 
shore  and  foreign  operations  which  can  only 
be  implemented  by  the  United  States  or  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  war 


must  also  be  won  on  the  ground  in  El  Salva- 
dor by  Salvadorans. 

Tactical  defense  involves  more  than  cling- 
ing to  static  poBltions  and  holding  on  to  for- 
tified hamlets.  The  enemy  must  be  induced 
into  openly  engaging  by  interdicting  his  in- 
ternal supply  and  transr>ori  system.  Since 
the  object  is  to  discover  and  destroy  the 
cadre  and  infrastructure  by  separating  them 
from  the  guerrilla  mass  as  well  as  prevent- 
ing provisions  from  reaching  the  rebel  field 
forces  the  government  troops  must  practice 
patience  and  perseverance  in  a  protracted 
war. 

Patience  is  paramount.  For  in  spite  of  sat- 
ellite guidance  and  informant's  intelligence 
the  insurgents  will  have  many  trails  and  al- 
ternate tracks  leading  from  the  focos  and 
frontiers    to    their    agents,    activists    and 
combat  commands.  Moreover,  most  of  these 
routes  will  lie  under  Jungle  cover  in  rugged, 
tropical  terrain.  Consequently,  government 
troops  must  be  prepared  to  sit  astride  sus- 
pected networks  and  wait.   Battalion  size 
banderas  will  airlift  into  areas  encompassing 
Indicated  enemy  paths.  Blocks  facing  both 
ways  will  be  established.  Two  landing  zones, 
one  inside  and  one  outside  the  perimeter 
will  be  readied.  Dug  in,  the  bandera  will 
wait  and  wat<^;  no  search  and  destroy  mis- 
sions, no  movement,  no  pursuit,  few  casual- 
ties. Two.  four,  seven,  ten  days  will  pass.  If 
the  enemy  does  not  open  an  attack  to  clear 
the  track,  then  the  route  is  either  redun- 
dant or  unimportant.  The  bandera,  after  In- 
stalling remotely  monitored  ground  sensors 
will  move  out  by  air  and  repeat  the  maneu- 
ver until  a  sensitive  network  is  uncovered. 
The   guerrillas,   shorn   of   communications 
and  short  of  supplies  will  have  to  try  and 
break  through.  The  regulars,  well  emplaced. 
armed  with  automatic  weapons  with  estab- 
lished fields  of  fire  wUl  have  their  killing 
ground.  If  the  Insurgents  are  overwhelming 
the  bandera  In  blockade  will  either  be  air- 
lifted out— wounded  first— or  slip  away  to 
reform  at  another  pre-selected  block  posi- 
tion. An  Insurrectionist  attack  from  both 
sides  of  the  track  would  indicate  that  the 
trail  leads  to  or  is  close  to  a  rebel  supply 
base  or  command  post.  Loyalist  reinforce- 
ments, supported  by  counter-insurgency  air- 
craft   (COIN),    can    be    helicoptered    into 
either  or  both  landing  zones  and  the  enemy 
columns    engaged    or    perhaps    even    en- 
trapped. In  any  event,  the  enemy  will  have 
to  come  out  into  the  open,  show  himself  and 
take  the  consequences  and— casualties. 

Identical  blocking  operations  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  other  banderas  simultaneously 
on  a  national  scale  in  El  Salvador.  Eventual- 
ly, as  field  forces  fade  from  mounting  casu- 
alties, lack  of  logistics  and  increased  deser- 
tions, the  rebel  conunand  will  have  to 
commit  the  infrastructure  and  cadre  to 
combat.  As  these  guerrillas  grind  them- 
selves down  the  focos  will  also,  through  trial 
and  error,  be  found  out.  When  such  a  base 
with  its  Viet  Cong  tunnels  and  complement 
of  cadre  is  uncovered,  no  effort  to  engage 
should  be  made.  Installation  of  double  lines 
of  encirclement,  facing  inward  toward  the 
foco  and  outward  toward  any  rebel  relief 
force,  insuring  isolation  are  enough. 
Hunger,  hygiene  and  hysteria  will  do  the 
rest.  In  time,  starvation,  filth  and  insanity 
will  drive  the  beseiged  to  surrender,  suicide 
or  self-immolation  on  the  surrounding  ring 
of  fire.  "Wait  and  Watch."  are  the  orders  of 
the  day  for  the  regular  army. 

Patience  and  perseverance  echo  down  the 
ages  of  Hispanic  history.  For  the  twin  tradi- 
tions of  protracted  partisan  warfare  and 
strategic  offense  coupled  with  tactical  de- 
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fense  are  essentially  Spanish.  The  U.S.  must 
not  repeat  the  second  major  error  of  Viet 
Nam  by  imposing  its  military  model  and 
modus  operandi  on  the  Army  of  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Victory  lies  in  utilizing  local  traditions 
and  conditions  and  the  elements  for  success 
are  ingrained  in  El  Salvador.  For  Hispanlcs 
still  think  of  themselves  as  warriors  and  are 
attuned  to  prolonged  warfare,  while  the 
Anglo-Americans  consider  themselves  as  sol- 
diers and  are  trained  for  definitive  cam- 
paigns. Thus,  in  Il>ero-America  the  military 
is  a  calling,  while  in  the  U.S.  it  is  a  profes- 
sion. The  pattern  of  protracted  partisan  war 
reaches  back  in  the  Hispanic  past  to  Roman 
times.  The  conquest  of  Iberia  cost  Rome 
almost  two  centuries  (206BC  to  19BC)  and 
the  conflict  was  marked  by  extended  guer- 
rilla resistence  led  by  such  warriors  as  Vir- 
iathus  (assassinated  139BC>,  who  combined 
strategic  offense  with  tactical  defense,  and 
sixteen  month  sieges  such  as  at  Numancla 
<134BC-133BC).  In  addition  to  these  classi- 
cal examples  is  the  seven  hundred  year  long 
ReconquisU  (719-1492)  in  which  the  Chris- 
tians recovered  the  peninsula  from  the  Mus- 
lims. Using  the  "salami  process'  the  Chris- 
tians inched  southward  in  an  extended 
series  of  little  wars  (guerrillas),  bleeding  the 
numerically  superior  Moors  until  the  invad- 
ers were  weakened  and  ready  for  the  coup 
de  grace  in  climactic  battle.  With  the  fall  of 
Granada,  Spanish  arms  reigned  supreme  in 
Europe  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Always  out  numbered  and  fighting  far  from 
the  motherland.  Spanish  infantry  was 
guided  by  Oonz&lo  de  COrdoba.  El  Gran  Ca- 
pit&n  (1453-1515),  who  Initiated  the  depot 
system  and  Introduced  the  modem  military 
concept  of  strategic  offense  and  tactical  de- 
fense. While  harrying  his  oppenents  with 
guerrilleros.  the  Great  Capitan  would  ma- 
neuver his  main  body  into  an  easily  defend- 
able  position  along  a  route  the  foe  had  to 
keep  free.  Obliged  to  assault,  the  enemy 
would  Impale  himself  on  the  immobile  pikes 
of  serried  ranks  of  regiments  (tercios)  lined 
in  batalla  (battle)  while  the  wings  (alas) 
poured  shot  into  the  attackers.  Eventually, 
as  the  foe  broke,  the  alas  would  encircle  and 
annihilate.  These  tercio  tactics  proved  in- 
vincible until  the  French  overwhelmed  the 
disciplined  Spanish  veterans  at  Rocrol  in 
1643. 

Spanish  revenge  returned  during  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars.  At  Baiien  in  1808  General 
Francisco  CastaAos,  after  harassing  the 
French  columns  of  General  Pierre  DuPont 
with  irregulars.  Interposed  his  army  be- 
tween the  Imperial  Legions  and  their  resup- 
ply  and  reinforcements.  CastaAos,  deploying 
in  a  defensive  position,  forced  DuPont  to 
waste  his  regiments  in  futile  assaults  and 
then  obliged  his  capitulation.  Thus,  the 
tercio  technique— strategic  offense  and  tac- 
tical defense  plus  partisan  operations- 
brought  the  Imperial  eagle  down  for  the 
first  time  as  Bail6n 

Fresh,  French  forces  arrived,  commanded 
by  the  Emperor  himself.  The  struggle 
evolved  Into  an  six  year  long  gruelling  guer- 
rilla campaign  (1808-1814).  Similar  methods 
marked  the  two  Carllst  Wars  (1834-39:  1872- 
76),  the  Civil  War  (1936-39)  and  the  cam- 
paign against  the  maquis  along  the  Franco- 
Spanish  frontier  (1945-47).  Identical  exam- 
ples abound  In  Spanish  America  where  the 
fifteen  year  long  Wars  of  Independence 
(1810-1825)  and  near  continuous  civil  strife 
since  have  completed  the  transition  of  the 
tradition  to  the  New  World.  And  El  Salva- 
dor is  the  ideal  testing  ground  for  re-lntro- 
ductlon  of  tercio  tactics. 


The  Armed  Forces  of  El  Salvador  have  in- 
herited from  their  Hispanic  past  the  ingre- 
dients for  victory.  They  also  have  the  will  to 
win.  The  U.S.  must  supply  the  instruments. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  must  assist  in  re-Hi- 
spanlzing  the  indigenous  forces  and  aid  in 
instructing  the  troops  and  police  In  clvU- 
mllltary  relations.  For  no  national  counter- 
insurgency  campaign  can  be  won  without 
the  support  of  the  populace.  The  Salvador- 
an  Armed  Forces  must  retiim  to  their 
Judeo-Christlan  roots  and  treat  their  fellow 
citizens  with  Justice  and  respect.  One  of  the 
first  moves  in  the  direction  of  seeking  peace 
through  Justice  will  be  to  place  the  Nation- 
al. Treasury,  Frontier,  and  Internal  Security 
Police  along  with  the  ClvU  Guard  under 
direct  Army  control  and  command.  Concur- 
rently, the  National  Guard  should  be  inte- 
grated into  the  Army  and,  then,  the  newly 
combined  Army  and  National  Guard  should 
take  over  all  poUce  functions  while  the 
police  are  retired  and  retrained.  EMscipllne 
and  professionalism  must  be  Instilled  in  the 
police  forces  before  they  are  permitted  to 
reassume  their  duties  in  the  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Meanwhile,  the  amalgamated  Army 
and  Guard,  using  veteran  guardsmen  as 
NCO's  for  new  formations,  would  be  ex- 
panded to  a  total  of  20,000  and  reorganized 
along  Hispanic  lines. 

Terelo  command  and  combat  structure 
must  be  Introduced.  Brigadas/Brigades 
(military  regions),  tereios,  (departmental 
regiments),  and  banderas  (all  arms  battal- 
ions) are  the  new  nomenclature.  El  Salvador 
should  be  divided  Into  five  military  regions, 
each  commanded  by  a  Brigadier.  Every 
Brigadier  will  supervise  the  military  and 
police  in  two  or  more  of  the  fourteen  politi- 
cal departments  of  the  republic.  Every  de- 
partment will  raise  its  own  tercio  which  will 
reside  in  the  provincial  capital.  Thus,  the 
number  of  departmental  tereios  would 
amount  to  fourteen.  An  additional  terelo 
would  be  stationed  in  the  national  capital. 
San  Salvador,  and  retained  as  Presidential 
ready  reserve,  for  a  total  of  fifteen  tercios. 
Each  terelo,  in  turn,  wlU  consist  of  one  to 
three  banderas.  The  bandera,  as  the  basic 
combat  unit,  will  be  comix>8ed  of  eight  com- 
panies of  all  arms,  including  ground  and  air 
transport. 

The  new  military  regions.  Brigades  (BG) 
are  designed  to  enhance  combat  control  and 
Increase  accountability.  Each  BG  would  en- 
compass a  critical  operations  zone,  a  metro- 
politan area  or  economic  region  and  to  seek, 
where  possible,  to  cover  both  banks  of 
major  rivers  and  lakes,  especlaUy  the  San 
Miguel,  Lempa,  Dlopango  and  Coatepeque, 
this  insuring  continuity  of  control  over 
crossings  and,  hopefully,  preventing  Instu-- 
gent  penetration  along  previously  shared 
unit  boundaries.  Utilizing  the  existing  politi- 
cal departments  as  building  blocks  the  Bri- 
gades (BG)  would  be  grouped  as  follows: 

BG-I— La  Union  and  Morazan. 

BG-II— San  Miguel,  Usulutan  and  San  Vi- 
cente. 

BG-III— Cabanas  and  Chalatenango. 

BG-rV-La  Paz,  La  Libertad,  San  Salvador 
and  Cuscatian. 

BG-V— Sonsonate,  Altuchapan  and  Santa 
Ana. 

Brigades,  Regions,  Departments  and  Cap- 
ital Cities  of  El  Salvador. 

The  proposed  reorganization  initially  In- 
volves the  establishment  of  a  depot  in  each 
of  the  political  departments.  Each  depot,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  Gran  Caplt&n,  will  serve 
as  the  home  headquarters,  recruiting  center 
and  drill  and  parade  ground  for  the  terelo. 
To  further  local  loyalties  and  Increase  iden- 
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tification.  tercios  would  carry  the  depart- 
mental colors  and  wear  their  provincial  in- 
signia. Moreover,  each  tercio  would  be  au- 
tonomous and  the  colonel  commanding 
would  have  full  responsibUity  and  account- 
ability for  pacification  of  his  province.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  tercios  would  carry  a 
full  complement  of  three  banderas.  All. 
however,  would  have  at  least  one.  For  de- 
partments which  evidenced  a  minimum  of 
insurgency,  such  as  Sonsonate,  would  re- 
quire only  one  battalion,  while  others,  Uke 
Chalatenango,  would  need  a  full  three. 
Thus,  though  the  tercio  would  serve  as  the 
basic  unit  for  administration  and  Identifica- 
tion, the  bandera  would  be  the  fimdamental 
fighting  formation. 

Banderas  are  designed  for  continuous 
(x>mbat  and  maximum  mobility.  Consisting 
of  eight  two  hundred  man  companies, 
equipped  with  all  arms  and  assigned  its  own 
air  lift— two  transport  and  one  medical  evac- 
uation helicopters  per  company— the  ban- 
dera Is  Intended  to  exert  unrelenting  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy.  Companies  will  work  In 
pairs  with  a  two  week  rotation  of  assign- 
mente.  The  cycle  will  be  rest,  engage,  re- 
serve and  furlough.  Thus,  while  two  compa- 
nies are  recovering  from  home  leave  and  re- 
training for  combat,  two  others  will  be  com- 
mitted to  blockade  operations,  two  more  will 
be  held  in  ready  reserve,  and  the  last  two 
will  be  enjoying  two  week  passes.  This  two 
week  spacing  will  Insure  freshness  and  flexi- 
bility, guarantee  rapid  reenforcement.  pro- 
vide ample  time  to  repair  and  maintain  the 
helicopters  and.  above  all,  enable  the  men 
to  physically  and  psychologically  sustain  an 
extended  war  of  endurance  where  courage 
and  fortitude  will  prevail. 

Pride  and  professionalism  are  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  of  a  successful  soldier.  And 
in  Latin  America  where  machismo  reigns 
and  where  the  military  Is  more  than  a  mere 
career,  pride  may  be  even  more  Important 
than  preparation.  Nevertheless,  the  soldiers 
of  El  Salvador  must  have  adequate  tnOning 
and  confidence,  not  only  in  their  leadership, 
but  also  in  their  weapons. 

Rank  restructure  and  weapons  moderniza- 
tion are  essential.  Integration  of  the  Army 
and  Guardia  Nacional  will  enable  the  mili- 
tary to  staff  new  units  with  experienced 
guardsmen  who  can  be  promoted  to  non- 
commissioned-officers.   However,    the   con- 
tinuing shortage  of  Junior  officers  can  only 
be  met  by  elevating  gifted  NCO's  to  commis- 
sioned rank.  This  can  be  done  by  allowing 
the  cream  to  rise  and  Introducing  a  system 
of  battlefield  promotions.  This  program  will 
not  only  Insure  a  supply  of  proven,  platoon 
leaders,  but  also  tend  to  break  down  class 
barriers  and  give  enlisted  personnel  vertical 
mobility  and  hence,  more  to  fight  for.  Cour- 
age and  success  on  the  battlefield  must  be 
rewarded.   Training   for  officers   and   men 
should  be  conducted  in  a  safe  environment 
in  areas  which  are  free  of  insurgent  activity. 
Adequate  pay,  pensions,  life  Insurance  and 
medical  support  for  combatants  and  their 
families,  are  essential.  In  addition  to  these 
support  systems,  the  physical  protection  of 
military  dependents  must  be  assured  so  that 
they  are  reasonably  safe  from  reljel  repris- 
als. The  reward  system  can  not  only  be  ma- 
terial. A  public  relations  campaign  to  en- 
hance the  image  of  the  armed  forces  along 
with  public  recognition  in  the  press  and  on 
the  television  of  Individuals  and  units  which 
have  performed  outstanding  acts  of  heroism 
will  aid  the  propaganda  campaign.  Rewards 
and  recognition  through  bonuses,  medals, 
ribbons  and   extra  furloughs   will   further 
raise  morale  and  sustain  the  will  to  win.  The 
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troops,  no  matter  how  brave  and  skillful 
they  may  be.  need  modem  weapons  and 
equipment. 

The  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  are  cur- 
rently carrying  obsolete  arms  Into  combat. 
The  standard  Infantry  rifle,  the  H  and  K. 
0-3.  should  be  replaced  with  M-16'8.  This 
upgrading  would  at  least  give  the  govern- 
ment forces  the  same  firepower  as  the  guer- 
rilleros.  who  are  equipped  with  Soviet  small 
arms  along  with  D.S.  models  captured  In 
Indo  China.  In  addition.  If  the  banderas  are 
to  effectively  perform  their  mobile  blockade 
missions,  squads  must  be  allotted  automatic 
weapons  and  backed  by  grenade  launchers 
and  mortars,  both  light  8lnun  and  heavy 
120mm.  Should  the  U.S.  Congress  be  reluc- 
tant to  appropriate  funds  for  refurbishing, 
then  transfer  from  Turkey  to  El  Salvador  of 
the  $100,000,000  worth  of  Soviet  arms 
caches  uncovered  since  the  military  took 
power  should  be  considered.  So  deployed 
and  distributed,  the  weapons  would  be  used 
against  the  surrogates  of  the  original  suppli- 

Modem  weaponry  should  be  balanced  by 
new    equipment.    Tropical,    rot-proof    uni- 
forms. Jungle  booU.  fiber  helmets— prefer- 
ably the  new  U.S.  Navy  battle  helmet  with 
shell,    light-weight    body    armor    made    of 
Kevlar  with  chest  and  groin  protection,  and 
even  face  masks  would  remarkably  reduce 
casualties.  Health  would  Improve  and  mobil- 
ity would  be  enhanced  If  the  blockade  ban- 
deras were  provided  with  a  two  week  supply 
of  freeze  dried  campaign  rations.  Moreover, 
military  medical  supplies  such  as  morphine 
syretes,  anUblotlcs  and  I.V.  solutions  are 
desperately    needed.     Air    evacuation     of 
wounded  should  also  be  expanded.  The  cur- 
rent carry  out  of  casualties  costs  an  average 
of  twelve  hoiuB.  inflicting  needless  agony, 
incapacitation  and  death  on  the  fighting 
forces.  Poor  medical  faculties,  a  shortage  of 
supplies,  obsolete  arms.  Inadequate  support 
systems,  lack  of  rewards  and  recognition.  In- 
correct tactics  and  blind  adapUtion  of  U.S. 
military  models  are  all  contributing  to  the 
collapse  of  the  morale  of  the  mUltary  in  El 
Salvador.  The  stalemate  which  started  In 
July  1981  has  been  followed  by  defeatism 
and  fatalism.  Nevertheless,  If  the  deficien- 
cies   are    remedied,    and    the    Salvadorans 
return  to  their  Hispanic  roots  and  the  terclo 
tradition.  El  Salvador  can  still  save  itself.  If 
not,  the  U.S.   may   intervene  and,   conse- 
quently, commit  the  other  errors  of  Indo- 
Chlna,  for  the  Anglo-American,  unlike  the 
Spanish  American,  is  culturally  Incapable  of 
conducting  a  protracted  war. 

Anglo-Americans  are  essentially  poker 
players.  Yankees  play  each  hand  as  It  is 
dealt  them.  Reacting  to  the  cards  in  hand 
and  trusting  to  the  luck  of  the  draw.  North 
Americans  tend,  therefore,  not  to  plan  or 
initiate  action,  but  to  counter.  Moreover,  ba 
poker  players,  they  have  limited  vision, 
since  they  play  from  deal  to  deal  and  are, 
thus,  short  term  In  their  thinking.  Ameri- 
cans also  exhibit  the  naive  assumption  that 
opponents  will  deal  the  cards  again,  when  in 
reality,  if  the  Soviets  win,  they  will  not  only 
r«fuae  to  play,  they  will  take  the  pot  and  go 
home.  This  U.S.  cultural  liability  is  well  re- 
flected in  the  current  craze  for  crisis  man- 
agement. Based  on  the  business  theory  of 
the  "exception  principle,"  U.S.  leaders  con- 
front situations  as  they  arise.  Hence,  be 
they  liberals  or  conservatives  they  are  reac- 
tionaries. Only  their  reflex  response  differs. 
Consequently.  U.S.  military  and  foreign 
policy  is  a  series  of  unintegrated.  Isolated 
acts  without  continuity  or  apparent  pur- 
pose. Contrasting  the  U.S.  view  of  short. 


sharp   campaigns   and   crisis  management, 
the  Russiane.  as  chess  players,  plan  several 
moves  ahead,  as  do  the  Orientals  who  are 
addicted  to  Oo  and  the  Hispanic  Americans 
who  are  d^cated  to  dominoes.  Added  to 
American  poker  player  psychology  Is  an  ac- 
countant's attitude   of   business   as   usual. 
Board  members  and  bookkeepers  consider  a 
war  zone  as  a  lost  market,  rather  than  the 
site  of  contending  systems  engaged  In  a  long 
term  strug^e  for  supremacy  Thus,  as  trade 
and  tourism  decline,  policy  is  dictated  by 
the  profit   and   loss  statement   of   private 
companies  rather  than  the  national  Inter- 
est. The  U.S.  propensity  for  short  term  prof- 
its paired  with  a  poker  player  mentality 
have  rendered  America  Incapable  of  endur- 
ing either  a  prolonged  Ideological  effort  or  a 
sustained   military   action.   For   If  massive 
military  Intervention  falls  to  win  a  qulCk  vic- 
tory, as  occurred  in  Indo-Chlna,  the  U.S.  re- 
action Is  to  cut  Its  losses  by  abandoning  Its 
allies,  opting  for  the  Zimbabwe  Solution  and 
accommodating  to  the  enemy  who  guaran- 
tees peace  and  profit.  Consequently,  since 
the  conflict  may  continue  for  decades,  the 
U.S.  should  never  consider  committing  field 
forces  to  Central  America. 

Introduction  of  U.S.  ground  forces  into 
Central  America  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable. Tlie  elements  of  victory  are  already 
In  place  in  the  people  and  past  of  El  Salva- 
dor. Foreign  intrusion,  be  it  Anglo-American 
or  Cuban-Bandlnlsta,  will  only  provoke  a 
negative,  nationalistic  reaction,  for  a  coun- 
try can  only  be  truly  conquered  by  Its  own 
citizens.  The  U.S..  therefore,  should  limit 
itself  to  what  it  can  do  best,  that  Is  provid- 
ing treasure,  training  and  technology.  Help, 
plus  a  "hands  off'  policy,  can.  over  time, 
solve  the  situation.  The  opposite  was  prac- 
tised in  South  East  Asia.  The  enterprise 
floundered. 

The  U.S.'s  "hands  on"  effort  In  Viet  Nam 
eventually  required  the  introduction  of 
large  numbers  of  ground  personnel.  This 
presence  Induced  over-dependency  on  U.S. 
forces  by  the  local  military,  disrupted  the 
Viet  Namese  economy  and  exposed  the 
American  populace  to  domestic  unrest,  as 
well  as  an  Intense  and  eventually  successful 
intematlocal  propaganda  campaign  which 
weakened  the  U.S.  wUl  to  win.  As  protests 
and  casualties  mounted,  the  U.S.  military 
strove  to  replace  men  with  machines.  Gadg- 
ets would  (ubstltute  for  soldiers. 

U.S.  fascination  with  technology  occasion- 
ally leads  to  dependency.  In  South  East  Asia 
the  American  military  continued  to  employ 
helicopters  as  counter  Insurgency  aircraft 
(COIN)  even  after  battle  experience  had 
proven  their  extreme  vulnerability  to  even 
light  ground  fire.  During  the  Lam  Sam  op- 
eration In  Laos  108  helicopters  were  lost  and 
600  were  damaged  between  February  8  and 
April  9.  1B71.  In  spite  of  the  massive  heU- 
copter  support  and  Immense  wastage,  some 
10.000  South  Viet  Namese  troops  were 
killed,  wounded  or  captured.*  An  estimated 
equal  number  of  the  enemy— who  were 
without  air  cover— fell.  Such  an  expenditure 
of  men  and  machines  for  an  even  trade  with 
the  adveivary  is  unacceptable.  A  similar  sit- 
uation already  exists  In  El  Salvador  where, 
as  of  early  November  1981.  thirteen  of  the 
government's  fifteen  helicopters  were  Inop- 
erable. Therefore,  helicopters  should  be  lim- 
ited to  transtx>rt  and  air  evaculatlon  roles  In 
Central  America  and  not  assigned  to  combat 
missions  as  COIN.  An  admirable  substitute 
with  a  much  higher  survival  rate  would  be 
the  Brazilian  built  Xavante.  Jet  propeUed 
and  designed  for  brush  fire  wars  In  less  de- 
veloped areas,  the  Xavante's  purchase  price 


includes  ground  crews  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel   for    an    extended    period.    Spanish 
speaking  volunteer  pilots  could  be  contract- 
ed to  operate  the  aircraft  in  close  support  of 
the  banderas  in  blockade.  Thus,  once  again, 
the  instruments  are  at  hand  for  victory  in 
El  Salvador.  But  they  must  be  utilized  to  l>e 
effective  and  this  requires  will  and  purpose. 
The  crisis  In  U.S.   foreign  and  military 
policy  Is  metaphysical.  The  situation  In  El 
Salva/ior  is  symptomatic  of  the  shrinking  of 
America's  spirit  and  the  contraction  of  U.S. 
space  perception  and  strategic  vision.  The 
mixed  signals  emanating  from  Washington 
which  alternate  between  the  limp  wrist  and 
mailed  fist  approach  as  exemplified  by  the 
Caribbean/Central  American  Action  Group 
on  one  hand  and  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Halg  on  the  other  indicate  indecision 
and  confusion.  For  the  battle  within  the 
Reagan  administration  is  but  one  of  the 
three  wars  being  waged.  The  other  two  in 
the  international  media  and  on  the  ground 
In  El  Salvador  will  only  be  won  or  lost  when 
the  conflict  within  the  U.S.  government  is 
resolved.  And  the  continuing  campaign  to 
equate  Central  America  with  South  East 
Asia  is  an  effort  to  Influence  the  decision. 

But  Central  America  is  not  South  East 
Asia.  This  time  the  logistics  are  on  our  side. 
Moreover,  the  five  major  military  mistakes 
need  not  be  repeated.  The  U.S.,  by  supply- 
ing treasure,  training  and  technology,  can 
aid  Its  allies  In: 

1.  Adopting  the  strategic  offense  and  tac- 
tical defense. 

2.  Inculcating  Hispanic  traditions  and 
tercio  tactics. 

3.  Conducting  a  protracted  war  of  perhaps 
decades  duration. 

4.  Reinforcing  the  self-reliance  of  indige- 
nous armies  by  refusing  to  commit  U.S. 
ground  forces. 

5.  UtUlzlng  helicopters  for  air  transport 
and  evacuation  only  and  supplying  COIN 
aircraft  for  combat. 

The  U.S.,  by  applying  these  five  points, 
providing  the  instruments  and  encouraging 
allies  to  fight  for  their  own  countries,  will. 
In  turn,  Insure  Its  own  survival.  For  the 
United  States  Is  the  ultimate  target  of  the 
enemy  In  Central  America.  By  using  surro- 
gates and  supplying  satellites,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  conducting  a  low  cost,  low  profile, 
low  risk  war  which  is  not  only  eroding  the 
U.S.  power  perch  In  the  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral America  and  endangering  oil  and  ore 
imports  which  are  vital  to  the  U.S..  but 
which  also  may  succeed  In  stampeding  mil- 
lions of  Innocent,  Insurgency-driven  refu- 
gees from  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Guatema- 
la and  Mexico  Into  the  United  SUtes.*  This 
possible  secret  scenario  In  Central  America 
would.  If  successful,  destabilize  the  Republic 
and  allow  the  Soviets  to  gain  their  ultimate 
objective  of  absolute  security— global 
hegemony— without  ever  directly  confront- 
ing the  military  might  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  salvation  of  El  Salvador  is  inti- 
mately linked  to  the  future  fate  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Whither  Washington? 
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Guatemala.  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean 
(By  Lewis  A.  Tambs) 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  act  as 
America's  global  power  perch.  Ever  since 
1898  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
project  power  eastward  across  the  Atlantic 
and  westward  past  the  Pacific  has  rested 
upon  a  cooperative  Caribbean  and  a  sup- 
portive South  America.  And  as  of  Thursday, 
July  30,  1981  the  Caribbean  is  a  cauldron. 
South  America  is  increasingly  Isolated.  The 
continental  sea  of  the  Caribbean  which 
bound  North  and  South  America  together  Is 
being  made  a  barrier  by  Soviet  sponsored 
activity. 

The  erosion  of  the  U.S.  position  In  the 
closed  sea  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  encir- 
cling isthmus  of  Central  America  portends 
the  collapse  of  America's  global  power  pres- 
ence. For  the  U.S.  does  not  have  enough 
men.  money,  ships,  aircraft  or  energy  to 
divert  massive  resources  southward  and  still 
retain  a  credible  posture  in  its  primary  secu- 
rity areas— Southwest  Asia,  Western  Europe 
and  the  Western  Pacific.  Thus,  the  Caribbe- 
an and  Central  America,  although  superfi- 
cially a  secondary  theater,  are  part  of  an 
overall  scenario  of  Soviet  staging. 

The  Soviet  Union  seeks  absolute  securi- 
ty-global hegomony.  The  strategy  is 
simple.  Achieve  nuclear  superiority  and 
then,  under  the  cover  of  an  atomic  umbrel- 
la, satellltize  and  Flndlandlze  the  world 
with  a  policy  of  double  encirclement:  sur- 
round the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
strangle  the  oil  and  ore  supplies  vital  to  the 
industrialized  democracies— Western  Eu- 
rope, the  Americas  and  Japan.  The  Immedi- 
ate objectives  are  the  two  treasure  houses  of 
the  world— the  mineral  storehouse  of  the 
Southern  Africa  and  the  petroleum-laden 
Middle  East. 

The  danger  for  the  West  is  defeat  not  de- 
struction. Acting  imder  the  protective  para- 
sol of  nuclear  superiority,  Soviet  Russia  in  a 
massive  Mongol  Sweep  Is  plnnliig  the  mili- 
tary might  of  NATO  in  Western  Europe 
while  outflanking  America's  allies  by 
moving  into  the  Middle  East  and  Southern 
Africa.  Simultaneously  these  modem  Mon- 
gols seek  to  encircle  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  and  interdict  the  Sea  Lanes  of 
Communication  (SLOC)  and  Aerial  Skyways 
of  Transport  and  Resupply  (ASTAR)  upon 
which  the  Western  democracies  depend. 
And  for  the  United  States,  the  centerpiece 
of  the  Western  coalition,  which  relys  on  for- 
eign sources  for  over  half  of  the  thirty-two 
minerals  essential  for  industrial  and  mili- 
tary use  and  imports  over  one  third  of  its 
oil.  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America  are 
crucial. 

Arabia  and  Africa  may  be  the  petroleum 
pump.  The  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans  may 
be  the  oil  sea  lines  of  communication.  But 
for  the  United  SUtes.  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America  are  the  nozzles. 

The  Caribbean  is  a  closed  continental  sea. 
The  number  of  entrances  and  exits  is  limit- 
ed. The  Bahamas,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin, 
Leeward,  Windward  and  Grenadine  Islands 
encircle  the  eastern  edge.  North,  Central 
and  South  America  ring  the  rest.  The  only 
Pacific  passage  is  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
center  of  the  circle  is  dominated  by  the 
Greater  Antilles— Puerto  Rico,  Hispanola. 
Jamaica  and  Cuba— which  also  form  a  bar- 
rier between  North  and  South  America. 
Only  three  channels.  Mona.  Windward  and 


Yucatan  cut  through  the  Antillian  island 
chain  which  lies  athwart  the  sea  lanes  con- 
necting the  two  continents.  Additionally, 
only  the  Straits  of  Florida  and  the  Santaren 
Passage  provide  an  Atlantic  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  warm  tropical  waters 
also  wash  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  two  of  the 
worlds  major  oil  producing  nations.  Thus, 
the  Caribbean  rim  and  basin  is  a  petroleum 
focal  point. 

Through  Caribbean  channels.  Antillian 
passages  and  the  Panama  Canal  pulses  the 
petroleum  of  the  Middle  East,  Ecuador  and 
Alaska.  Super  tankers  sailing  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  around  Africa  generally  do  not 
dock  directly  in  U.S.  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports. 
Most  of  these  vast  vessels  transfer  their  car- 
goes at  the  Bahamas,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Trinidad,  or  Cur^cao-Aruba  Into  standard 
size  tankers  which  then  sail  on  to  the  east- 
em  or  southem  seaboards  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Even  supertankers  destined  to  dis- 
charge in  the  New  Orleans  terminal  must 
traverse  the  Caribbean.  Venezuelan  oil  also 
moves  northward  through  the  Mona.  Wind- 
ward and  Yucatan  Channels.  Not  all  of  this 
oil  is  crude.  Since  the  U.S.  has  not  complet- 
ed a  new  refinery  In  years  much  of  this  im- 
ported petroleum  is  finished  product  having 
been  processed  at  off  shore  locations.  The 
Panama  Canal  also  plays  an  important  role 
on  U.S.  energy  supply.  Oil  from  Alaska  and 
Ecuador  should  soon  pass  through  the 
planned  Pacific-Atlantic  pipeline  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  augmenting  the  actual 
tanker  route  by  way  of  the  former  Canal 
Zone.  Another  trans-isthmian  conduit  under 
consideration  for  Alaskan  oil  runs  across 
Guatemala  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras.  Thus,  since  some  three- 
quarters  of  all  U.S.  oil  imports  are  either 
produced  or  transit  the  shore  and  sea  of  the 
New  World  Mediterranean,  whoever  con- 
trols the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
could  strangle  the  United  SUtes  by  choking 
off  the  petroleum  life  lines. 

The  noose  is  tightening  not  only  on  oil 
but  ore.  Mexico,  with  some  sixty-seven  bil- 
lion barrels  of  proven  petroleum  reserves  is 
also  a  significant  supplier,  along  with  Brazil, 
of  manganese  to  the  U.S.  which  Imports  97 
percent  of  Its  needs.  Guatemala,  which 
started  exporting  oU  in  April  1981  from  the 
El  Pet«n  and  West  Chancha  fields  with  esti- 
mated reserves  of  between  two  and  six  bil- 
lion barrels,  began  shipping  nickel  in  1978 
from  the  60.000.000  ton  reserve  near  El 
Estor  on  Lake  Izabal.  U.S.  dependency  on 
foreign  nickel  is  76  percent.  Regarding 
bauxite,  the  Caribbean  basin  nations  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti.  Surinam. 
Guayana.  and  Jamaica  supply  most  of  the 
U.S."  93  percent  Import  requirement.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  strategic  minerals  which  also 
come  from  Southem  Africa,  U.S.  steel  mills 
also  Import  significant  amounts  of  Iron  ore 
from  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  most  of  which 
transits  the  Caribbean.  The  United  SUtes 
as  a  mineral  and  energy  dependent  nation 
needs  secure  supplies  from  Meso-America 
and  the  New  World  Mediterranean. 

Cuba  Is  the  key  to  the  Caribbean.  Ever 
since  the  advent  of  the  maritime  empires  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles has,  by  virtue  of  Its  central  location, 
command  of  the  Windward  and  Yucatan 
Channels  along  with  the  Santarta  Passage 
and  the  Florida  StraiU,  and  its  relatively 
large  size,  population,  agricultural  potential 
and  numerous  deep  water  harbours,  served 
as  the  strategic  center  of  gravity  of  the 
closed,  continental  sea  of  the  Caribbean. 
The  introduction  of  air  and  ultimately  mls- 
sUe  power  In  the  twentieth  century  has  fur- 


ther enhanced  the  island's  importance. 
Thus,  the  coming  to  power  of  Fidel  CtStro 
in  Cuba  in  1959  and  his  subsequent  alliance 
with  the  Soviet  Union  altered  the  geopoliti- 
cal game  in  the  New  World  Mediterranean. 
Moreover,  U.S.  efforts  to  contain  Castro 
after  the  defeat  at  Playa  Girdn  in  1961  and 
the  promise  of  non-intervention  concludiiig 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962  chained 
U.S.  planners  to  passive  policy  of  reaction 
and  restraint  rather  than  an  active  program 
of  initiative  and  offense.  Containment  of 
both  the  U.S.S.R  and  Communist  Cuba, 
therefore,  committed  the  United  SUtes  to  a 
defensive  posture  and  merely  enabled 
Moscow  and  Habana,  not  only  to  esUbllsh. 
but  also  to  Insure  their  sway  over  their  sub- 
jects. Curiously,  both  the  Comintern  and 
Castro  learned  their  Latin  American  lessons 
from  Guatemala. 

The  Marxist-Leninists  used  Latin  America 
as  a  laboratory.  During  the  1930's  the  Third 
International  experimented  with  both 
direct  action  and  parliamentary  penetration 
as  means  of  winning  power.  Violence  failed 
in  El  Salvador  in  1932  and  again  three  years 
later  In  Brazil.  However,  in  1938  the  Peruvi- 
an Comintern  agent  Eudocio  Ravines,  utiliz- 
ing the  technique  of  the  Yenan  Way  Uught 
him  by  Mao  Tse-Tung.  succeeded,  following 
the  French  and  Spanish  examples.  In  engi- 
neering the  esUbllshment  of  a  Popular 
Front  Government  In  ChUe.  These  two  tac- 
tics—armed struggle  and  the  via  paclflca— 
remain  the  standard  Communist  techniques 
for  seizing  control  In  Ibero-America.  But. 
the  Guatemalan  Interlude  of  1944-1954 
Uught  the  Marxists  something  more— how 
to  remain  In  power. 

A  small  group  of  lAtln  American  Marxists 
gathered  in  Mexico  In  the  autumn  of  1954. 
Fleeing  from  the  forces  of  the  "Liberation 
Movement"   commanded   by   General   Ydi- 
goras  Fuentes  and  Colonel  Carlos  CastUlo 
Armas  which  had  overthrown  the  Commu- 
nist   riddled    regime    of    General    Jacobo 
Arbenz  Guzm&n  on  June  27.  1964.  these  ref- 
ugees  pondered   their   precipitous   eclipse. 
Their  ascent  under  Presidents  Juan  Jos« 
Arevalo  (1945-50)  and  Jacobo  Arbenz  (1950- 
54)  had  been  swift  and  certain,  their  use  of 
Infiltration  and  subversion,  masterful,  but 
they  were  unable  to  retain  control.  Why? 
Analyzing  their  downfall  the  Communists 
extracted    these    six    basic    principles:    al- 
though the  middle  class  can  be  used  to 
attain  power,  only  by  revolutionizing  the 
masses  can  Marxists  maintain  themselves  in 
power;    a    Marxist-Leninist    nation    in    the 
Americas  must  Integrate  economically  with 
the  Soviet  block  In  order  to  reduce  depend- 
ence on  the  United  SUtes;  a  Socialist  sUte 
can  hope  for  nothing  from  the  Organization 
of  American  SUtes  and  all  appeals  should 
be  made  to  the  United  Nations  where  the 
Soviet  Union  sits  on  the  Security  Council; 
political  righu  should  be  exercised  only  by 
the  Communists  and  the  one  party  sUte 
should   be  empowered   to   take   dlcUtorial 
action  against  its  opponents:  the  Church 
must  be  broken,  discredited,  penetrated  or 
won  over  in  order  to  eliminate  a  rallying 
point   for  anti-Communists;   and   the   old 
army  must  be  liquidated  and  replaced  with 
a  Red  militia.  These  six   principles  were 
later  applied  with  teUlng  effect  In  Cuba. 
Guatemala's  Red  decade  of  1944-1954  pro- 
vided the  script  for  the  Cuban  story. 

Fidel  Castro  followed  the  six  principles  of 
retaining  power  to  the  letter  after  occupy- 
ing Habana  in  January  1959.  The  26  of  July 
Movement  was  one  of  many  middle  class 
groups  In  the  loose  coalition  which  over- 
threw   authoritarian    President    Fulgencio 
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Batiata.  But  liberals,  social  democrats, 
conservatives,  and  romantic  Utopians  were 
no  match  for  a  dlaclpllned.  organized  Com- 
munist cadre  which  rigorously  applied  the 
six  principle  program  and  eventually  estab- 
lished a  totalitarian  sUte.  With  one  excep- 
tion the  six  principles  were  also  evoked  In 
Chile  between  1970  and  1973  and  In  Nicara- 
gua after  July  1979.  Castro  counseled  both 
the  Socialist  Salvador  Allende  and  the  San- 
dinistas to  mute  point  two— "A  Marxist-Len- 
inist nation  in  the  Americas  must  Integrate 
economicaUy  with  the  Soviet  block  In  order 
to  reduce  dependence  on  the  United  States." 
For  the  Communists  had  seemingly  forgot- 
ten Lenin's  dictiun  that  "The  capitallsU  will 
fight  among  themselves  to  seU  us  the  rope 
to  hang  them  with."  Consequently,  as  Con- 
talimient  collapsed  and  Detente  dawned  It 
became  much  more  convenient  for  the  Com- 
munists to  count  on  the  industrialized  de- 
mocracies for  trade  and  aid  which  would 
ensure  the  success  and  safety  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Concurrent  with  the  socialization  of 
the  Cuban  people.  Castro  exported  insur- 
gency. Between  1959  and  1965  Haiti,  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Venezuela,  Colombia. 
Panama,  Nicaragua.  Guatemala  and  Mexico 
were  hit.  ,     ^^ 

Insurrection  erupted  in  Guatemala  City 
on  November  13.  1980.  The  military  mutiny 
was  suppressed  but  the  cuartelazo  set  off 
some  seven  years  of  rural  guerrilla  warfare 
lead  by  former  Lleuteruuits  Mario  Antonio 
Yon  Sosa  and  Luis  Augusto  Turcios  Lima. 
The  campaign  would  cost  thousands  of  lives 
including  that  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and 
two  members  of  the  MQltary  Mission  as  well 
as  millions  of  dollars  of  productive  property. 
The  Guatemala  Government,  acting  under 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec  of  1945  which  de- 
clared that  any  attack  upon  a  member  party 
would  be  considered  an  attack  upon  all  and 
provided  for  the  collective  use  of  armed 
force  to  prevent  or  repel  such  aggression. 
and  the  subsequent  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  of  1947  (Rio  De- 
fense Treaty)  which  constrained  signatories 
to  the  peaceful  solution  of  disputes  among 
themselves  and  provided  for  collective  self- 
defense  should  a  member  party  be  subject 
to  external  attack,  responded  by  requesting 
assistance.  In  addition,  the  Guatemalans, 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board,  Joined 
with  El  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
in  July  1965  to  form  the  Central  American 
Defense       CouncU       (CODECA).       Since 
CODECA  was  conceived  specifically  to  co- 
ordinate resistance  against  possible  Commu- 
nist aggression,  Nicaragua's  adherence,  as  of 
July      1981.     is     doubtful.     Nevertheless. 
CODECA  Is  still  legally  and  operationally  in 
place. 

The  founding  of  CODECA  was  followed 
by  the  election  of  President  Julio  Cesar 
M«ndez  Montenegro  (1966-70).  Mfindez.  a 
member  of  the  Revolutionary  Party  (PR)— 
his  inauguaratlon  marked  the  first  time  In 
the  twentieth  century  that  a  Guatemalan 
Government  had  peacefully  handed  power 
to  the  opposition— immediately  offered  am- 
nesty to  the  Insurgents.  The  rebels  refused. 
M6ndez  then  ordered  Col.  Carlos  Arana 
(Uter  president.  1970-74).  to  flush  the  guer- 
rillas out  of  their  rural  stronghold  In 
Zacapa  along  the  Honduran  frontier  and  au- 
thorized farmowners  together  with  their  ad- 
ministrators and  representatives  to  bear 
arms.  This  deputizing  of  the  agrarian  elite. 
while  It  did  hamper  Insurgent  operations. 
also  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  so- 
called  'death  squads.'  Meanwhile.  Arana  ran 
down  the  rural  rebels  driving  them  to  des- 
peration and  acts  of  urban  terrorism. 


The  collapse  of  rural  guerrilla  operations 
in  Guatemala  coincided  with  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara  in  Bolivia. 
By  1968  counter-Insurgency  had  prevailed 
over  rural  revolution.  Thus,  the  call  of  the 
Latin  American  Solidarity  Organization 
(LASO)  In  January  1966  at  the  Tri-Conti- 
nental  Conference  In  Habana  for  many  Viet 
Nams  and  a  Continental  Revolution  aimed 
at  Isolating  and  destroying  the  United 
States  through  guerrilla  warfare  was  called 
Into  question.  For  the  four  focoa  or  fighting 
zones  designated  by  LASO— Peru.  Colombia, 
Venezuela  and  Guatemala— plus  the  covert 
center  for  Continental  Revolution— Boliv- 
ia—had  failed  to  Ignite  brush  fire  wars  and 
spark  social  revolution.  The  insurgents, 
driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the  cities,  now 
turned  to  urban  terrorism. 

A  re-evaluation  of  revolutionary  -warfare 
was  required.  What  emerged  from  the 
combat  conditions  of  the  1960's  and  the  rev- 
olutionary writings  of  such  authors  as  Mao, 
Vo  Nguyen  Glap.  "Che"  Guevara.  R6gis  De- 
brary.  Abram  GuUlCn.  Alberto  Bayo.  Carlos 
Wilson.  Carlos  MarigheUa  and  others  was  a 
synthesis  which  Is  currently  being  applied 
with  singular  success  In  Latin  America.  A 
summary  In  outline  form  prepared  by  Frank 
Aker  follows: 

I.  BACKGROUITD  IIOTKS 

A.  Spanish  inheritance 

1.  Spanish  culture,  temperament  and  his- 
tory have  proven  to  be  compatable  with  the 
concept  and  style  of  guerrilla  warfare  (guar- 
rilla  means  "little  war"). 

2.  The  first  large  scale  example  of  rural 
guerrilla  warfare  In  modem  times  was  con- 
ducted by  Spaniards  in  1808-1813  against 
the  French  Invaders. 

3.  Latbi  America  has  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  young  people  In  its  population.  There 
Is  too  little  Industry  In  this  agricultural  area 
to  provide  needed  employment  of  excess 
population  and  to  develop  a  solid  middle 
class.  A  potential  explosive  situation  exists 
without  the  stabilizing  Influence  of  the  U.S. 
as  a  dependable  trading  partner  and  as  a 
source  of  productive  and  profitable  Invest- 
ments. 

B.  Lenin's  legacy 

1.  Lenin  provided  political  application  to 
guerrilla  warfare.  He  developed  a  Commu- 
nistic doctrine  of  revolutionary  war  that 
pits  the  dissatisfied  lower  class  against  the 
social  and  government  structure  that  is  al- 
legedly abusing  it.  This  has  provided  many 
Latin  Americans  the  spark  and  fuel  (excuse) 
to  seize  political  power  by  illegitimate  and 
coercive  means. 

2.  Partisan  warfare  is  the  only  safe,  practi- 
cal means  of  Communist  expansion  in  this 
area  of  the  world.  It  provides  the  Soviets 
with  a  low  risk,  low  cost,  low  profile  ap- 
proach to  the  isolation  of  the  U.S.  at  an  ex- 
tended range  from  the  Russian  mother 
land. 

C.Art  and  science  of  revolutionary  tear 

1.  The  Soviets  have  developed  for  Latin 
America  a  historically  and  currently  plan  of 
action  for  starting,  waging  and  wiimlng  a 
war  of  National  Liberation.  This  will  eventu- 
ally lead  to  hegemony  of  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  compromise  the  U.S.'  ability  to  be  a 
competing  power  In  world  affairs. 

2.  Moscow  and  Habana's  blueprint  (to  be 
outlined)  consists  of  four  distinct  parts  or 
phases: 

a.  Organization  and  preparation. 

b.  Limited  war  of  expansion. 

c.  Conventional  war  and  exploitation. 

d.  Exporting  and  support  of  contiguous 
revolution. 


II.  PHASE  i:  ORCAMIZATION  AND  PREFARATION 

(Note:  already  accomplished  in  all  Meso- 
American  and  some  South  American  coun- 
tries.) 

A.  Target  country  selection 

1.  Underdeveloped  countries  are  Soviet 
targets  of  opportunity  since  they  may  be  in 
the  economic  phase  of  capital  formation 
and.  thus,  have  a  few  wealthy  families,  a 
small  middle  class  and  a  large  majority  of 
marginal  rural  laborers.  While  It  was  once 
believed  that  the  existence  of  a  large  middle 
class  would  preclude  a  revolutionary  situa- 
tion, the  concrete  cases  of  Uruguay  and  Ar- 
gentina, especially  the  former  where  nei- 
ther deprivation  nor  tyranny  existed  have 
dispelled  this  myth.  Nevertheless,  in  Cen- 
tral America  where  the  politics  of  envy  of 
the  petit  bourgeoisie  can  be  played  against 
the  well-t»4o  producers,  the  existence  of 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed agricultural  laborers  is  important. 
Even  in  these  cases,  as  Ernesto  "Che"  Gue- 
vara learned  to  his  dismay  In  Bolivia,  other 
factors  such  as  race  and  nationalism  may 
prove  critical. 

2.  A  choice  terrorist  target  is  a  nation 
which  is  ruled  by  one  man.  party,  or  single 
family.  CauUllsmo  and  personalismo  com- 
bined with  contlnuismo  facillUte  focusing. 
The  charge  of  corruption  is  an  excellent 
emotional  propaganda  tool  and  the  revolu- 
tion will  have  an  easily  identifiable  refer- 
ence point. 

3.  Most  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
countries  have  societies  which  are  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  dynamic  changes  of  the 
world.  The  society  is  unable  to  absorb 
change  allowing  for  breakdown  of  norms  or 
traditions  leaving  a  discontent-disoriented 
youthful  population.  Youth  can  easily  be 
manipulated  by  taking  advantage  of  their 
inherent  Impatience  and  idealism  through 
the  use  of  abstract  themes  that  have  broad 
appeal.  These  themes  need  not  be  realistic 
or  attainable.  Just  emotional.  Youth  are 
willing  to  risk  all  they  have,  because  they  do 
not  have  much. 

B.  Initial  establishmenL  Stage  1 

Leadership 

1.  Soviet  agents  have  Identified  known  dis- 
content opinion  leaders  and  have  sent  them 
for  training  In  U.S.S.R.  for  2-4  years.  They 
have  learned  how  to  form  and  use  the  politi- 
cal element  (Infrastructure)  to  nm  a  revolu- 
tionary war.  As  long  as  the  Infrastructure 
survives— the  revolution  survives.  To  this 
end,  numerous  candidates  are  trained. 

2.  The  Soviets  have  thoroughly  analyzed 
the  social  class  structure  Identifying  griev- 
ances as  a  "cause."  The  candidates  are  thor- 
oughly trained  to  exploit  the  cause  to 
secure  support  of  factions  and  people. 

3.  Soviet  emphasis  is  to  develop  an  Indige- 
nous leadership  capable  of  carrying  the  mo- 
mentum of  Revolution  to  full  term.  They 
must  have  independent  skills  to  compile  an 
Intelligence  base  needed  to  formulate  cam- 
paign plans  and  to  support  propaganda  ob- 
jectives and  themes. 

4.  Leaders  are  sent  back  to  their  homeland 
and  initially  act  Independently  to  form  their 
own  competitive  organizations.  Then,  as  the 
cream  rises  to  the  top,  various  leaders  will 
merge  their  organizations  to  form  coalitions 
under  the  more  successful  leader. 

5.  First  major  effort  is  to  win  over  the 
Catholic  Church  by  whatever  means.  This  Is 
done  by  supporting  the  Church.  It  works 
with  the  poor.  etc.  To  win  the  Church,  they 
win  many  supporters. 
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6.  Leaders  are  Instilled  with  the  concept 
that  this  only  is  the  begliming  and  that 
their  ultimate  purpose  is  to  overthrow  the 
U.S.  These  leaders  are  committed  to  a  pro- 
tracted war.  They  are  Indoctrinated  to  fight 
as  long  as  It  takes  to  win. 

Guerrilla  Cadres 

1.  Soviets  have  Identified  inltjal  cadre 
members  to  be  trained  by  seasoned  guerril- 
las In  other  Latin  America  revolutions  or  in 
special  camps  located  In  Cuba.  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua.  They  learn  physical  condi- 
tioning, survival,  political  Ideology,  and  tac- 
tics. It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  cadre  mem- 
bers to  be  Communist,  only  that  they  be 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country  and  eventually  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S. 

2.  Cadres  return  to  coordinate  with  the 
leadership,  establish  a  rural  base,  to  recruit, 
train,  equip  and  Indoctrinate  other  guerril- 
las. 

3.  Individuals  of  extraordinary  ability  may 
rise  to  positions  of  leadership  within  the  In- 
frastructure or  form  their  own  Infrastruc- 
ture. 

4.  First  actions— to  infiltrate  members  Into 
the  policy  machinery  of  mass  organizations; 
news  media,  unions,  schools,  cooperatives, 
church,  armed  forces,  police  and  govern- 
ment. They  start  a  systematic  destabillza- 
tion  and  misinformation  campaign. 

C.  Developing  support  Stage  2 

1.  Bases  are  established  by  each  faction  In 
Inaccessible  rural  terrain  to  disperse  assets- 
avoiding  a  single  catastrophic  blow.  Terrain 
selected  Is  contiguous  with  a  country's 
border  in  or  close  to  a  revolution.  Bases  in 
contiguous  countries  are  most  valuable  In 
Phase  1  to  avoid  govenunent  troop  encircle- 
ment. 

2.  Strategic  holdings  in  a  revolutionary 
war  are  not  land  or  space— that  is  a  conven- 
tional concept— it  is  the  "hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people."  Maps  should  not  show 
ground  held  by  forces  but  areas  held  by 
people  loyal  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 
Rural  areas  are  sparsely  populated  receiving 
little  direct  government  protection,  assist- 
ance and  communication.  Rural  areas  will 
be  more  susceptible  to  supporting  insur- 
gents if  they  provide  what  the  government 
does  not. 

The  guerrilla  units  dispatch  aglUtors  to 
spread  propaganda  to  immediate  area  to 
gain  support— provide  schools,  medical  cen- 
ters, local  seciuity,  agriculture  assistance  in 
return  for  food,  medicine,  recruits  and  In- 
formation. Hence  the  close  cooperation  be- 
tween insurgents  and  some  International 
relief  agencies. 

The  concept  of  diua  government  (legiti- 
mate and  revolutionary)  emerges. 

3.  Infiltrated  members  in  urban  areas  ini- 
tiate strikes,  riots,  sabotage,  black  markeU, 
rumors  and  agitation  of  minorities  to  cause 
social  and  administrative  disorder. 

This  initiative  will  keep  government 
troops  and  police  tied  to  urban  areas.  It  is 
cheap  to  produce,  but  costly  for  government 
to  prevent.  Best  way  to  purchase  time  to 
change  attitude. 

III.  PHASx  a:  UMirxD  war  op  xxpaitsior 
A.  OuerriUa  military  activity 

1.  Basic  assumption— a  Latin  American 
government  cannot  sustain  a  lengthy  Inter- 
nal war  financially,  psychologically  or  politi- 
cally. 

The  guerrillas  must  keep  constant  pres- 
sure by  maintaining  the  initiative.  Key  to 
controlling  initiative  is  knowledge  of 
enemy's  position,  strength  and  intentions 
done  by  a  solid  intelligence  system  set  up  in 
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Phase  1  and  constantly  being  expanded  to 
where  every  civilian  can  be  considered  an 
agent. 

2.  Guerrillas  scatter  forces  throughout  the 
country  and  initiate  disturbances  and  de- 
moralizing attacks  on  supply  lines,  commu- 
nications such  as  railroads  and  bridges. 
Weak  army  columns  are  ambushed.  Hit-and- 
run  raids  are  sudden,  vicious  with  precise 
execution  and  raid  dispersal  to  not  allow  the 
government  to  reinforce,  direct  air  and  artil- 
lery fires,  or  isolate  insurgents  by  using 
paratroops  or  helicopters.  This  places  a 
strain  upon  the  government  conventional 
forces  by  a  process  of  attrition  both  psycho- 
logical and  physical.  Urban  activity  is 
stepped  up  by  directly  attacking  the  proper- 
ty and  wealth  of  those  in  power.  Banlu  are 
of  particular  Importance  both  as  symbols 
and  as  sources  of  funds. 

3.  The  government,  under  pressure  to 
maintain  world  Image  of  stability  (political- 
ly, militarily  and  economically),  to  receive 
foreign  aid,  and  to  have  its  trade  and  mili- 
tary alliances  honored,  will  disperse  troops 
to  poUce  the  threatened  areas.  This  causes 
government  forces  to  be  weak  at  all  points. 
The  guerrillas  can  concentrate  their  forces 
at  the  government's  weak  points,  one  by 
one:  defeating  the  regular  troops  In  detail, 
yet  preserving  their  own  strength. 

4.  Government  forces  will  predictably  In- 
tensify repression  with  road  blocks,  house 
searches,  arrests  of  the  limocent.  closing 
streets.  Police  terror  will  become  routine 
along  with  political  repression. 

Guerrillas  will  make  excellent  propaganda 
use  of  this  both  on  a  local  and  world  wide 
level.  To  keep  the  time  honored  class  privi- 
leges, the  government  power  will  change 
hands  within  the  family,  party,  or  even  be 
taken  over  by  the  milltajy.  Government  sol- 
diers will  begin  to  show  signs  of  tiring,  they 
will  lose  faith  and  decline  In  morale. 

5.  Insurgents  will  avoid  direct  confronU- 
tlons  while  building  a  well-armed,  mobile 
army,  through  capture  of  arms,  recruitment 
and  defection  of  government  troops  with 
this  expertise. 

B.  Terrorism 

1.  Should  for  some  reason  the  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities fall  and/or  the  government  take 
steps  to  remove  the  cause,  then  the  guerril- 
las will  have  no  other  choice  but  to  seek 
power  by  terror  and  Intimidation.  This  Is 
done  by  committing  atrocities  not  against 
the  govenunent,  but  against  the  people  on 
whose  behalf  the  Insurrection  is  instigated. 

It  will  make  no  difference  to  the  local  or 
world  wide  press— they  will  still  sympathise 
and  call  It  a  guerrilla  action  in  a  civil  war. 

2.  Terrorism  can  never  succeed  militarily, 
only  psychologically.  It  is  usually  given  into 
by  appeasement.  This  Is  accomplished  by 
propaganda  leading  to  a  negative  govern- 
mental political  approach  in  which  It  is  be- 
lieved no  defense  is  possible  against  terror- 
ism. This  leads  to  a  nation's  moral  exhaus- 
tion and  a  predisposition  to  surrender. 

3.  To  respond  to  terrorism  an  arch-mili- 
tary conservatism  develops.  This  is  em- 
bodied in  a  blind  adaputlon  of  a  European 
pattern  of  warfare  of  ponderous  armor  and 
static  heavily  fortified  garrisons.  The  gov- 
ernment leadership  is  oriented  towards  a 
war  of  mobility  and  clearly  formulated  ob- 
jectives of  attack,  a  strategic  i4>proach  in 
which  armor  is  the  chosen  instrument.  This 
will  fall  against  the  guerrilla  turned  terror- 
ist and  will  result  in  an  Increased  feeling  of 
defeatism  on  the  part  of  the  military  and  ul- 
timately fatalism.  All  the  govenunent 
needed  to  have  done  was  change  tactics  and 
to  be  prepared  for  a  protracted  war.  This 


military  blindness  and  military  conserv- 
atism is  expensive  and  will  put  more  strain 
on  the  economy  than  it  can  stand. 

4.  Tenorist  victory  is  near  when  the  politi- 
cal element's  defeatist  attitude  Infiltrates 
the  military  arm.  The  first  sign  of  this  is 
when  the  government  seeks  to  negotiate  a 
settlement.  This  signals  the  army  that  the 
government  no  longer  has  confidence  In  ifS 
ability  to  win. 

C.  Demoraltialion  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  unth  the  government 

1.  Extensive  propaganda  campaigns.  The 
people  will  judge  what  Is  promUed  by  the 
rebels  not  what  is  provided,  but  the  govern- 
ment must  run  on  Its  record.  As  more  terri- 
tory Is  won  over  and  absorbed,  enough 
people  will  actively  commit  themselves  to 
the  revolution  so  that  "home  guards "  can  be 
formed.  These  local  vigUante  groups  are  not 
combat  units,  they  serve  as  police  and  pro- 
tect guerriUa  areas.  It  Is  their  Job  to  discour- 
age loyalists,  obtain  information,  and  oblige 
support  and  contributions. 

In  many  cases.  Church  officials  will  back 
the  rebel  factions,  having  been  won  over  by 
the  propaganda  that  the  rebeU  are  dedicat- 
ed to  helping  the  poor. 

2.  A  long  internal  war  compromises  for- 
eign relations:  no  country  or  company 
wishes  to  invest  in  a  risky  area  or  deal  with 
a  toppling  government.  Many  major  fami- 
lies will  begin  leaving  the  country  with  their 
wealth. 

3.  A  long  war  also  causes  dissention  among 
the  people  because  the  government  cannot 
keep  order  in  guerrilla  Infested  areas.  Acts 
of  terror  and  sabotage  occur  which  make  cl- 
vUlans  lose  confidence  in  the  strength  and 
authority  of  the  government.  War  weariness 
and  war  frustration  arises. 

4.  The  government,  by  constantly  increas- 
ing the  troop  strength  to  confront  the  guer- 
rillas conventionally,  will  cause  a  labor 
drain  and  subsequent  economic  and  political 
dislocation. 

IV.  phase  S:  COirVEHTIOKAL  WAR  AITO 
EXPLOITATION 

A.  Guerrilla  military  activity 

1.  Equalization  of  manpower  and  equip- 
ment between  Insurgents  and  government 
troops. 

Govenmient  troops  are  overextended  and 
revert  to  defensive  posture  around  fortified 
bases  In  a  mistaken  belief  that  they  must 
hold  territory. 

2.  Guerrilla  army  uses  positional  warfare 
to  pin  and  hold  regular  field  forces,  while 
mobile  units  encircle  and  then  destroy  gov- 
ernment units.  The  conventional  battles  will 
break  the  back  of  the  government's  army 
and  the  will  to  win  will  be  exhausted. 

3.  Insurgent's  final  drive  will  be  to  capture 
the  capital.  This  effectively  cuts  the  head  of 
the  government  snake  and  without  it  the 
rest  will  die. 

B.  GuerriUa  political  activity 

1.  Negotiations  will  be  well  publicized.  The 
press  Is  particularly  fond  of  this  type  of 
media  event— real  or  not.  The  international 
media  will  be  used  to  consolidate  and  repeat 
the  revolution  s  goals,  frustrate  the  govern- 
ment, and  influence  world  pubUc  opinion. 
The  only  concessions  accepted  are  those 
that  aid  the  Insurgents.  (Never  negotiate 
with  a  Communist. ) 

2.  Coalition  government— any  sign  of  com- 
promise will  be  a  sign  of  weakness  and  ap- 
peasement leading  to  ultimate  surrender. 
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V.  PHASE  4:  DtPORTIHG  AMD  SUPPORTIMG  OF 
COHTIGOODB  REVOLUTIOH 

A.  Revolutionaru  puppet  government 

1.  Soviet  and  Cuban  "advisors"  will  take 
control  of  the  new  government's  operations 
and  military.  This  wiU  leave  a  rubber  stamp 
government  of  revolutionary  leaders. 

2.  Internal  secxirlty  will  be  tightened  with 
any  and  all  opposition  brutally  disposed  of. 
This  organized  terror  will  be  coupled  with  a 
comprehensive  program  to  direct  every 
aspect  of  an  Individual's  life— his  work  and 
life  will  be  dictated— application  of  the  six 
principles  of  retaining  power. 

B.  Next  target 

1.  The  recently  revolutionized  country  is 
then  obliged  to  render  assistance  to  all 
Other  wars  of  National  Liberation  in  the 
area. 

2.  Citizens  of  the  newly  conquered  coun- 
try will  be  told  it  la  a  source  of  comradeship, 
revolutionary  ideals,  and  repayment,  and 
that  they  must  provide  bases  and  training 
camps,  troops,  arms  and  ammunition. 

3.  The  best  next  objective  will  be  a  contig- 
uous nation— Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  then 
Guatemala. 

The  doctrine  of  Revolutionary  War  as 
outlined  above  In  the  Aker  analysis  is  driv- 
ing Central  America  into  chaos.  However,  as 
recently  as  1977  the  five  republics- Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala— in  spite  of  the  Soccer  War  of 
1969,  the  Oil  Embargo  of  1973  and  the 
earthquakes  in  Nicaragua  In  1974  and  Gua- 
temala in  1976,  were  stUl  stable,  prospering, 
progressive  and  allied  to  the  United  States. 
For  though  many  of  the  causes  are  a  long 
standing  compound  of  the  "Imperfections  of 
man  and  the  cruelties  of  nature,"  the  col- 
lapse of  Central  America  came  during  the 
presidency  of  Jimmy  Carter  (1977-81). 

President  Carter  came  to  power  with  a 
plan  for  Latin  America.  Predicating  his  poli- 
cies on  three  studies— the  two  "Llnowitz  Re- 
ports" and  the  "Southern  Connection"— 
which  apparently  accepted  the  Marxist- 
Lenist  norms  that  social  revolution  is  inevl- 
Uble  and  that  socialism  (state  capitalism)  is 
desirable,  U.S.  policy  makers,  captivated  by 
the  concept  of  controlled  revolution,  chased 
the  chimera  of  trying  to  prevent  the  politi- 
cal coloration  of  Latin  America  from  being 
dyed  Russian  red  by  a  pre-emptive  painting 
of  an  American-prescribed  pale  pink. 

The  Carter  administration  opted  for  the 
Zimbabwe  Solution.  Believing  that  basic 
human  rights  could  be  bettered,  that  social 
reforms  would  elevate  the  economic  stand- 
ard of  living,  that  ideological  pluralism 
would  be  assured  and  that  democratic  proce- 
dure would  be  guaranteed.  President  Carter 
pursued  a  policy  of  contributing  to  change 
and  pushing,  what  was  assumed  to  be  an  in- 
exorable process  of  modernization.  Efforts 
to  accelerate  the  process  included  cutting 
off  military  supplies  to  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua,  aiding  the  Sandinistas,  encourag- 
ing Costa  Rica  to  provide  sanctuary  for  the 
FSLN  (Fren*"  Sandlnlsta  de  Liberacl6n  Na- 
cional),  and  engineering  the  overthrow  of  a 
duly  elected  president  of  El  Salvador. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Carter's  well  inten- 
tloned  efforts  have  been  the  opposite  of  the 
desired  ends.  Casualties  in  the  Soviet-in- 
spired and  Sandinista-supported  campaigns 
in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  average  40  to 
60  per  day.  Human  rights  violations  in  Nica- 
ragua alone,  not  to  mention  atrocities  by 
both  sides  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 
are  massive.  Some  8,000  political  prisoners 
languish  in  the  People's  Prison  compared 
with  the  fifty-nine  persons  which  President 


Anastasio  Somoza  was  obliged  to  release  in 
1978  when  a  SandinlsU  raid  obliged  him  to 
clean  out  his  Jails.  Thousands  of  refugees 
are  homeless.  An  estimated  ten  percent  of 
Nicaraguan  populace  of  2,500.000  has  fled 
seeking  ijuictuary,  not  only  from  the  Sandi- 
nistas, but  also  from  elements  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  and  other  as- 
sorted international  terrorists.  Central 
American  economies  are  in  ruins.  Nicara- 
gua's 1960  deficit  approached  $300,000,000. 
An  amount  which  even  the  Libyan  loan  of 
$100,000,000  will  not  match.  El  Salvador's 
once  thriving  agricultural  and  Industrial 
sector  is  In  disarray  due  to  U.S.  imposed  ex- 
periments. The  Guatemalan  Government, 
still  solvent,  financed  much  of  the  area's 
export  trade  in  1980  due  to  the  de  facta 
bankruptcy  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador.  Unemployment  has  soared,  rising 
to  approximately  sixty  percent  In  Nicaragua 
and  thirty  in  El  Salvador.  Ideological  plural- 
ism has  been  pushed  aside  In  Nicaragua 
where  the  government,  pursuing  the  six 
principles  of  retaining  power,  has  persecut- 
ed political  opponents,  hampered  the  press 
and  postponed  pre-revolutlon  promises  of 
elections;  Somoza's  Liberal  Party  would 
have  had  some  kind  of  an  election  in  1981; 
moreover,  he  and  his  family  were  forbidden 
to  nin.  Costa  Rica,  the  Switzerland  of  the 
South,  is  racked  with  leftist  terrorist  at- 
tacks while  the  right  arms  its  death  squads. 
Tlie  Zimbabwe  option  has  failed. 

Central  American  integration  has  been  set 
back.  Long  torn  between  the  forces  of  feder- 
alism and  centralism.  Central  America  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  impetus  toward  eco- 
nomic and  political  cooperation  with  the 
launching  of  the  AUiance  for  Progress  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  (1961-63).  Un- 
derstanding that  what  Latin  America 
needed  was  more  production,  the  Alliance 
fomented  capital  formation,  free  enterprise 
and  a  market  economy.  Formation  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  was  en- 
couraged and  aided  by  the  U.S.  and  enabled 
the  individual  republics  to  specialize  and  in- 
dustrialize. Manufacturing  averaged  an 
annual  ten  percent  increase  from  the  early 
1960's  to  the  early  1970's,  thus  easing  their 
dependence  on  agricultural  exports  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  world  market.  As  economic 
inter-dependency  increased,  peaceful  politi- 
cal collaboration  seemed  sure  to  follow. 
However,  as  of  July  1981,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  existing,  but  unactlvated  Perma- 
nent Commission  of  the  Council  for  Central 
American  Defense  headquartered  in  Guate- 
mala CJlty,  the  only  cry  for  union  comes  out 
of  Managua  where  the  Sandinistas,  well 
supplied  with  weapons  and  even  armor,  are 
raising  a  regular  army  of  50.000  and  aspire 
to  mobilize  a  militia  of  200,000  to  300,000. 
The  miserable  economic  situation  and  the 
miliUrlzatlon  of  society  has  given  the  youth 
of  Nicaragua  the  classic  choice:  the  hunger 
death  or  the  hero  death.  But  the  danger  of 
a  Communist  takeover  in  Central  America 
and  unification  of  the  area  through  violence 
was  supposed  to  dampen  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  president  In  the  United  States 
in  January  1981. 

Well  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  using 
Cuba  as  a  command  post  and  Nicaragua  as  a 
training  base.  Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander 
Halg  drew  the  line  against  subversion  In  the 
hemisphere.  However,  foreign  policy  pro- 
nouncements seem  to  be  at  odds  with  State 
E>epartment  policy.  The  Zimbabwe  option, 
exercised  by  the  Carter  administration  and 
advocated  by  the  anonymous  authors  of  the 
allegedly  spurious  'Dissent  Paper  on  El  Sal- 
vador and  Central  America,"  appears  to  still 
be  operational. 


Indicatloiu  of  this  trend  are  the  U.S.  ad- 
vocated and  accomplished  legal  recognition 
by  the  Salvadoran  Junta  "of  two  parties  as- 
sociated with  the  guerrilla-backed  Revolu- 
tionary Democratic  Front.  These  were  the 
National  Revolutionary  Movement,  led  by 
Guillermo  Manuel  Ungo,  and  the  Democrat- 
ic National  Union.  •  •  •"  This  move  (Refer 
to  Aker  analysis.  III.  Phase  2.  B.  4.,  p.  16 
and  rV,  Phase  3.  N  B.  1.  and  2.,  p.  18)  along 
with  Secretary  of  State  Haig's  ardent  ef- 
forts at  collaboration  with  French  Socialist 
Foreign  Minister  Claude  Cheysson,  and  con- 
sequently President  Francois  Mitterrand's 
Latin  American  advisor,  R6gis  Debray— com- 
rade of  "Che"  Guevara  and  advisor  to  Salva- 
dor Allende— portend  a  trend  to  seek  the  So- 
cialist International  solution  for  Central 
America— the  Zimbabwe  option,  again. 

The  Second  International  has  consistently 
supported  the  Insurgents  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Prior  to  the  occupation  of  Managua  by 
the  FSLN  In  July  1979  most  of  the  money 
was  fuimeled  through  the  West  German 
Social  Democratic  Party's  (SPD)  Frledrlch 
Ebert  Foundation.  In  March  1980  President 
Willy  Brandt  of  the  Second  International 
met  with  other  Social  Democrats  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  They  voiced  their  full 
support  for  the  Insurrectionists  in  E3  Salva- 
dor, specifically  the  Paribundo  Marti  Lib- 
eration Front.  This  stand  was  again  sub- 
stantiated In  June  1980  when  the  Second 
International  stated  that  It  "fully  supports 
the  struggle  of  the  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front  (FDR)  •  •  •"  in  El  Salvador.  Ef- 
forts by  the  Carter  administration  to  ap- 
prise  the  German   Socialists   of   the   full 
extent  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  involvement  in 
Central  America  failed.  For  the  March  and 
June  resolutions  were  reinforced  in  Madrid 
in  November  1980  when  Willy  Brandt,  Fran- 
cols    Mitterrand— Vice    President    of    the 
Second  International.  Olof  Palme.  Michael 
Harrington  of  the  Democratic  Socialist  Or- 
ganizing Committee  of  the  U.S.,  Francisco 
Pena  Gdmez  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
PSD  and  Felipe  Oonz&lez  of  the  Spanish  So- 
cialist Woiters  Party  gathered  for  the  Fif- 
teenth Socialist  International  Congress.  A 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta Peoide's  Revolution  was  also  estab- 
lished at  the  Madrid  meeting.  Felipe  Gonza- 
lez, who  was  appointed  committee  chair- 
man, then  proceeded  to  Habana  where  he 
consulted  Castro  on  December  4,  1980.  The 
next  day  the  Socialist  International  opened 
a  conference   in   Washington,   D.C.   called 
"Euro-Socialism      in      America. "      Brandt. 
Palme.  Gonzalez,  Harrington  along  with  the 
MaryknoU    priest    Miguel    d'Escoto    who 
serves  as  Foreign   Minister  of  Nicaragua, 
among  others,  reiterated  their  determina- 
tion to  reinforce  the  FDR.  On  Sunday,  De- 
cember 7,   Brandt   made   this   abundantly 
clear  on  the  CBS-TV  Program  "Pace  the 
Nation"    when    he    announced    that    the 
Second  International  was  not  only  sending 
money,  but  also  weapons  to  the  Salvadoran 
insurgents.  (Some  sources  even  claim  that 
the  decision  to  launch  la.  Ofensiva  Final  the 
following  month  was  made  at  this  meeting.) 
Gonzalez,   meanwhile,    had    gone    off   to 
Panama  to  confer  with  leaders  of  COPAL 
(Confederation  of  Latin  American  Parties). 
Attending  the  conference  at  the  Holiday 
Irm  In  Panama  City  of  December  8.  were  Dr. 
Francisco  Perta  Gomez,  Vice  President  of 
the  International  Socialists  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  the  Dominican  Republic;  Heman 
Siles  Zuazo,  then  President-elect  of  Bolivia; 
Commander  Tom&s  Borge.  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Goverrunent  of 
Nicaragua;  Ruben  Berrio  Martinez,  leader 
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of  the  Independent  Party  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  Vice  President  of  COPAL;  Guillermo 
Ungo.  ex-member  of  the  Junta  Government 
of  El  Salvador;  Gustavo  Carvajal.  President 
of  COPAL  and  the  Institutional  Revolution- 
ary Party  of  Mexico  (PRI).  Carlos  Andres 
P6rez  of  the  Democratic  Action  Party  and 
ex-president  of  Venezuela  reportedly  ar- 
rived later. 

A  separate  mainly  military  meeting  was 
also  held.  Gonzalez  called  on  General  Omar 
Torrijos.  Commander  of  the  Panamanian 
National  Guard,  who  was  accompanied  by 
his  G-2,  Col.  Manuel  Noriega— an  intelli- 
gence officer  with  close  ties  to  the  Cuban 
Secret  Service  (DGI)  and  Conunander 
Tomas  Borge. 

All  of  these  efforts  were  to  no  avail.  The 
guerrillas'  Final  Offensive  of  January  1981 
failed.  The  workers  and  peasants  of  El  Sal- 
vador simply  declined  to  rally  to  their  self 
appointed  liberators.  Stunned,  the  Second 
International  awaited  the  crushing  of  the 
revolutionary  cause  in  Central  America  by 
the  Incoming  American  administration. 
Gain  time!  Negotiate! 

Negotiation  seemed  the  only  salvation. 
Defeated  in  the  field,  Faribundo  Marti  Lib- 
eration Front  leaders  Juan  RamOn  Medrano 
and  Guillermo  Ungo  announced  their  will- 
ingness to  parley  in  mid-February.  On  Feb- 
ruary 25  the  Government  of  West  Germany 
offered  to  mediate.  The  Latin  American  sec- 
tion of  the  International  seconded  these 
peace  proposals  In  Panama  on  March  2. 
1981.  Powerful  pronouncements  poured  out 
of  Washington.  But  the  actions  were  Impo- 
tent. The  worldwide  socialist  movement 
took  heart,  especially  after  the  election  of 
Mitterrand.  By  early  June  when  French 
Foreign  Minister  Cheysson  visited  Washing- 
ton the  crisis  was  over.  Cheysson  could  con- 
firm this  when  Sandlnlsta  Foreign  Minister 
d'Escoto  called  on  him  in  Paris  on  Saturday 
morning  June  20,  1981.  Relieved  and  happy 
d'Escoto  could  advise  Felip>e  Gonz&lez  and 
the  other  delegates  gathering  in  Managua 
for  the  opening  on  June  26  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  for  the  E>efense  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  People's  Revolution  that  the 
U.S.  would  do  nothing.  The  Americans  had 
opted  for  the  Zimbabwe  Solution.  After  a 
decent  Interval'  El  Salvador  would  be  so- 
cialist. Next,  Guatemala,  then  Mexico  and 
finally  the  United  States. 

What  is  to  t>e  done?  Months  have  been 
wasted,  thrown  away.  Options  which  were 
open  in  January.  March  and  even  May  are 
no  longer  available.  The  insurgents,  reeling 
only  six  months  ago.  have  reinforced,  resup- 
plied.  reorganized  and  regained  momentum. 
El  Salvador,  exhausted  by  continuous  strife 
and  demoralized  by  the  Zimbabwe  solution 
slips  away,  while  Guatemala  steels  itself  for 
the  impending  onslaught. 

The  United  States  must  seize  the  psycho- 
logical, military,  political  and  economic  ini- 
tiative! 

Psychological:  The  war  is  for  the  minds  of 
mankind.  The  U.S.  must  demonstrate  that  it 
believes  in  freedom,  that  It  Is  willing  to  sac- 
rifice, that  it  is  ready  and  willing  to  endure 
a  protracted  war.  and  that  it  will  not  aban- 
don its  allies. 

Military:  Nations  can  only  be  pacified  by 
their  own  people.  No  U.S.  ground  forces,  be- 
sides a  minimum  of  advisors  sjid  techni- 
cians, should  be  committed  to  either  El  Sal- 
vador or  Guatemala.  The  U.S.  should  aid  in 
the  invoking  of  CODECA  and  seek,  through 
the  Organization  of  the  American  States 
and  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board,  the 
cooperation  of  other  American  nations.  Ven- 
ezuela. Argentina  and  Chile  are  already  in- 
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volved  In  Central  America  and  other  repub- 
lics would  help  If  they  were  convinced  that 
they  would  not  be  wasted,  e.g..  like  the  Bra- 
zilians in  Angola  in  1975-76.  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  must  be  prepared  to  sever  arms  ship- 
ments to  the  insurgents  and  should  employ 
the  Aker  analysis  against  Nicaragua,  where 
the  situation  is  still  fluid,  and  against  Cuba 
which  is  a  leftist  mirror  image  of  Somoza's 
Nicaragua. 

Political:  The  U.S.  should  tie  economic 
and  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala to  the  conducting  of  open  presidential 
and  congressional  campaigns  and  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections  as  scheduled.  More  im- 
portantly, the  U.S.  must  attempt  to  assure 
that  the  government  forces  in  their  counter 
insurgency  campaign  conduct  themselves  in 
the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition,  that  is  with  a 
combination  of  law  and  love.  The  govern- 
ment forces  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Only  by  acting  Justly  with  the  population 
can  the  government  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  and  Insure  their  loyalty 
and  cooperation. 

Economic:  Capitalism  is  concerned  with 
production.  Socialism  deals  with  distribu- 
tion. Even  Marx  understood  that  capitalism 
preceeded  socialism.  You  must  have  some- 
thing to  give  away.  The  choice,  then.  Is  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  capitalism  in  pro- 
ducing goods  and  services  is  so  superior  that 
it  is  the  only  viable  alternative.  Consequent- 
ly, the  U.S.  must  encourage  the  supply  side, 
promote  investment  In  Industry,  agriculture 
and  infrastructure  by  both  public  and  pri- 
vate lending  agencies.  Political  freedom  Is 
tied  to  economic  freedom  as  human  dignity 
is  linked  to  metaphysics  and  personal  well- 
being. 

Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  are 
not  only  America's  global  power  perch,  but 
also  a  focal  point  for  oil  and  ore  supplies. 
The  erosion  of  the  U.S.  position  In  the 
closed  continental  sea  of  the  Caribbean  ac- 
celerated during  the  administration  of 
President  Carter  who's  belief  In  the  Inevita- 
bility of  social  revolution  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  Zimbabwe  Option.  Unaware  or  ob- 
livious to  contemporary  Latin  America 
theory  and  practice  the  U.S.  abetted  the  in- 
troduction onto  the  mainland  of  the  Ameri- 
cas a  hostile  regime  In  Nicaragua  which, 
aided  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba  and  the 
Second  International  Is  exporting  revolu- 
tion to  the  remainder  of  Central  America. 
The  general  assumption  that  the  U.S.  would 
take  a  strong  stand  with  the  inauguration  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan  has  so  far  proven 
to  be  Incorrect.  For  the  Zimbabwe  Solution 
still  stands  at  State.  Only  by  seizing  the  psy- 
chological, military,  political  and  economic 
initiative  can  the  U.S.  hope  to  salvage  the 
situation.  Mexico  and  the  United  States  will 
follow  the  fall  of  Central  America.  To  be  a 
contender  In  the  global  game  of  geopolitics 
a  nation  must  first  of  all  be  a  survivor.  The 
hour  is  late.  The  time  Is  now.  Quo  vadis 
America? 


SIXTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  Federal  income  tax.  While  most 
anniversaries  are  celebrated,  this 
event  is  one  that  Is  mourned  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  Sixty-nine  years 
ago,  an  individual's  tax  obligation  only 
required  the  equivalent  of  1  day's 
work.  Today,  however,  over  25  percent 
of  an  individual's  work  effort  goes  to 


meeting  this  tax  obligation.  Among 
other  things,  the  astronomical  growth 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  has  retard- 
ed economic  growth  and  prosperity 
and  has  confiscated  dollars  from  the 
American  taxpayer  which,  otherwise, 
would  have  been  sav  d  or  invested. 

One  of  the  best  written  expositions 
of  the  adverse  effect  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  is  illustrated  in  chapter  3 
of  Bruce  Bartlett's  book  entitled 
•Reaganomics."  I  ask  that  the  con- 
tents of  chapter  3  entitled  "The  Cost 
of  Progressive  Tax  Rates,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
The  Cost  or  Procrissivz  Tax  Rates 

Income  redistribution  and  progressive  tax- 
ation are  virtually  synonymous.  Although 
there  are  I'imerous  economic  arguments  In 
favor  of  progressivity.  based  on  ability  to 
pay.  equal  sacrifice,  the  diminishing  margin- 
al utility  of  money,  etc.,  in  the  end  equity  is 
the  only  justification  worth  seriously  con- 
sidering. As  H.  C.  Simons  wrote.  "The  case 
for  drastic  progression  in  taxation  must  be 
rested  on  the  case  against  inequality— on 
the  ethical  or  aesthetic  Judgment  that  the 
prevailing  distribution  of  wealth  and  income 
reveals  a  degree  (and/or  kind)  of  inequality 
which  is  distinctly  evil  or  unlovely." 

The  problem  is,  as  Priedrlch  Hayek  has 
noted,  "that  all  arguments  in  support  of 
progression  can  be  used  to  justify  any 
degree  of  progression."  As  a  result,  many 
economists  over  the  years  have  warned 
against  the  adoption  of  progressive  tax 
rates.  In  1863  Prof.  J.  R.  McCuUoch  said: 

"The  moment  you  abandon,  in  the  fram- 
ing of  such  taxes,  the  cardinal  principle  of 
exacting  from  all  individuals  the  same  pro- 
portion of  their  Income  or  property,  you  are 
at  sea  without  a  rudder  or  compass,  and 
there  Is  no  amount  of  injustice  or  folly  you 
may  not  commit." 

More  recently.  Prof.  Harley  L.  Lutz  of 
Princeton  wrote: 

"Since  there  is  no  standard  whereby  a 
choice  can  be  made  among  progressive  rate 
scales,  it  follows  that  one  scale  is  Just  as 
good  as  any  other  as  an  application  of  the 
principle.  A  progression  that  rises  to  a  Ux 
rate  of  100  percent  on  all  Income  In  excess 
of  $25,000.  or  even  in  excess  of  $5,000.  is 
quite  as  defensible  in  terms  of  the  vague 
and  half-baked  theory  on  which  the  entire 
system  rests  as  one  that  imposes  a  top  rate 
of  5  percent  on  all  income  In  excess  of 
$1,000,000." 

In  the  United  States,  marginal  income  tax 
rates  now  go  up  to  70  percent  on  taxable  in- 
comes above  $108,300  for  a  single  individual, 
with  a  50  percent  maximum  on  '"earned"' 
income.  Of  course,  average  or  effective  tax 
rates  vary  quite  widely,  depending  upon  the 
source  of  ones  income  or  one's  ability  to 
manipulate  the  tax  code.  Although  much 
publicity  is  given  to  those  few  wealthy  indi- 
viduals who  manage  to  escape  paying  any 
tax  at  all,  such  individuals  represent  a  very 
tiny  proportion  of  all  wealthy  individuals, 
most  of  whom  pay  substantial  income  taxes 
(see  table  1). 
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TABLE  1— FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES  OF  HIGH  INCOME 
RETURNS,  EXPANDED  INCOME  IN  EXCESS  OF  $200,000 
(1976) 


Numtei 


Awfige 

income 


Avcrwe 
kmtff     tu  rile 
lotil  tai      (pec- 
ctnt) 


M  rtliim  0M>  {200,000  . 
Nontmbie  fslun 


S3.SI7   S414.000   SM5.0OO 
89     350.000  0 


Soyitt  D««tnKiit  of  Die  Tivany.  Olte  <*  '»  H*P& 

So-called  tax  reformers  frequently  charge 
that  the  U.S.  tax  system  is  not  progressive 
at  all.  because  tax  deductions,  tax  shelters, 
and  highly  regressive  social  security,  state 
and  local  taxes  offset  the  nominal 
progressivity  of  the  federal  income  tax. 
Thus,  a  recent  study  declared  that  "the  tax 
system  is  virtually  proportional  for  the  vast 
majority  of  families  in  the  United  States." 
However,  more  recent  work  by  Prof.  Edgar 
Browning  and  William  Johnson  shows  that 
the  U.S.  tax  system  is  highly  progressive, 
that  those  with  Incomes  above  $100,000  pay 
an  average  tax  rate  of  48  percent,  compared 
to  21  percent  for  those  earning  between 
$10,000  and  $15,000.  Moreover,  the  Brown- 
ing-Johnson data  indicate  that  all  taxpayers 
face  very  high  average  marginal  tax  rates. 
ranging  from  27.4  percent  on  the  lowest  20 
percent  of  Income  classes  to  47.4  percent  for 
the  highest  10  percent  of  Income  classes 
(see  tables  2  and  3). 

TABLE  2.-AVERAGE  TAX  RATES  BY  TYPE  OF  TAX  BY 

INCOME  CLASS  (1976) 

[In  percent] 
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TABLE  3.-DISTRIBUTK)N  OF  TAXES  PAID  AND  MARGINAL 
RATE  BY  DECILE  (1976) 
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Notos:  TiM  BnMnM  and  Jdwson  data  presntad  In  tittis  2  and  3  use 
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Sown:  Edpr  1  Bioiniini  and  WiHiam  R.  Jolmson.  "The  Oistnbution  of  ttie 
Tai  Bunkn"  (Was)iin|ton:  Anierican  Enterprise  Institute,  1979) 


Most  people  believe  that  progressive  tax 
rates  are  desirable  because  they  allow  those 
with  lower  Incomes  to  pay  less  tax.  In  fact, 
the  main  purpose  of  progressive  tax  rates  is 
to  make  tqjlerable  high  tax  rates  on  every- 
one. Historically,  tax  systems  come  into 
being  during  wartime.  The  enormous  war- 
spawned  revenue  demands  of  government 
can  only  be  met  by  unprecedented  tax  rates 
on  all  citizens.  In  order  to  elicit  the  neces- 
sary sacrifice  without  a  steep  drop-off  in 
work  effort,  government  must  put  higher 
tax  rates  on  the  well  to  do.  As  the  tax 
burden  continues  to  rise  and  relief  is  grant- 
ed to  those  in  the  lower  tax  brackets 
through  higher  exemptions,  still  higher  tax 
rates  on  the  rich  are  required  in  order  to 
bring  in  the  same  revenue. 

When  peace  comes,  governments  are  re- 
luctant to  give  up  the  revenue,  using  It  to 
buy  votes  from  the  lower  classes.  But  the 
upper  classes  have  more  opportunities  for 
escaping  high  tax  rates  than  do  the  lower 
classes;  if  necessary,  a  wealthy  person  can 
simply  stop  earning  income  and  live  on  his 
wealth,  whereas  a  poorer  individual  must 
work  to  live.  Thus  Hayek  argues  that  pro- 
gressive tax  rates  ultimately  cause  the  poor 
to  pay  far  more  taxes  than  they  would  oth- 
erwise: 

"The  illusion  that  by  some  means  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  the  burden  can  be  shifted 
substantially  onto  the  shoulders  of  the 
wealthy  has  been  the  chief  reason  why  tax- 
ation has  increased  as  fast  as  it  has  done 
and  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  illu- 
sion, the  masses  have  come  to  accept  a 
much  heavier  load  than  they  would  have 
done  otherwise.  The  only  major  result  of 
the  policy  has  been  the  severe  limitation  of 
the  incomes  that  could  be  earned  by  the 
most  successful  and  thereby  gratification  of 
the  envy  of  the  less  well  off." 

Society  unfortunately  loses  a  great  deal 
more  than  tax  revenue  when  high  marginal 
tax  rates  prevent  entrepreneurs  from  accu- 
mulating wealth.  It  loses  inventiveness,  in- 
novation, risk-taking  and  originality  in  its 
business  enterprises.  Such  qualities  histori- 
cally are  more  highly  developed  in  individ- 
ual proprietorships  and  small  businesses 
hoping  to  become  big  businesses  than  in 
large  corporations,  which  tend  to  be  more 
concerned  about  protecting  their  positions 
than  in  taking  risks  on  untested  ideas.  Thus, 
even  today  the  largest  proportion  of  impor- 
tant new  inventions  are  stUl  the  result  of  in- 
dividuals working  virtually  alone,  rather 
than  by  big  corporate  laboratories.  Yet  tax 
policies  which  discourage  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  discourage  Individual  inventive- 
ness. Lord  Robbins  comments: 

"The  fact  that  it  has  become  so  difficult 
to  accumulate  even  a  comparatively  small 
fortune  must  have  the  most  profound  ef- 
fects on  the  organization  of  business;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  these  results 
are  in  the  social  interest.  Must  not  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  all  this  be  that  it  will 
become  more  and  more  difficult  for  iimova- 
tion  to  develop  save  within  the  ambit  of  es- 
tablished corporate  enterprise,  and  that 
more  and  more  of  what  accumulation  takes 
place  will  take  place  within  the  large  con- 
cerns which— largely  as  a  result  of  individ- 
ual enterprise  in  the  past— managed  to  get 
started  before  the  ice  age  descended?" 

Indeed,  the  present  tax  climate  severely 
retards  competition  and  creates  monopolies 
and  quasi  monopolies,  by  making  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  new  enterprises  to  challenge  the  es- 
tablished order.  New  firms  can  no  longer 
grow  large,  as  the  Ford  Motor  Company  did. 
by  Just  plowing  the  profits  back  into  the 


company  year  after  year,  because  taxes  will 
seize  such  a  large  share.  Thus,  as  Ludwig 
von  Mises  notes,  society  not  only  loses  the 
value  that  would  have  been  created  by  the 
firms  that  were  prevented  from  growing, 
but  also  the  value  that  would  have  been  cre- 
ated by  large  firms  concerned  about  compe- 
tition from  newcomers: 

"Every  ingenious  man  is  free  to  start  new 
business  projects.  He  may  be  poor,  his  funds 
may  be  modest  and  most  of  them  may  be 
borrowed.  But  if  he  fills  the  wants  of  con- 
sumers in  the  best  and  cheapest  way.  he  will 
succeed  by  means  of  'excessive'  profits.  He 
ploughs  back  the  greater  part  of  his  profits 
into  his  business,  thus  making  it  grow  rapid- 
ly. It  is  the  activity  of  such  enterprising  par- 
venus that  provides  the  market  economy 
with  its  'dynamism.'  These  nouveaux  riches 
are  the  harbingers  of  economic  improve- 
ment. Their  threatening  competition  forces 
the  old  firms  and  big  corporations  either  to 
adjust  their  conduct  to  the  best  possible 
service  to  the  public  or  go  out  of  business. 

"But  today  taxes  often  absorb  the  greater 
part  of  the  newcomer's  'excessive'  profits. 
He  cannot  accumulate  capital;  he  cannot 
expand  his  own  business;  he  will  never 
become  big  business  and  a  match  for  the 
vested  interests.  The  old  firms  do  not  need 
to  fear  his  competition;  they  are  sheltered 
by  the  tax  collector.  They  may  with  impuni- 
ty indulge  in  routine,  they  may  defy  the 
wishes  of  the  public  and  become  conserva- 
tive. It  is  true,  the  income  tax  prevents 
them,  too.  from  accumulating  any  capital. 
They  are  virtually  privileged  by  the  tax 
system.  In  this  sense  progressive  taxation 
checks  economic  progress  and  makes  for  ri- 
gidity." 

This  suppression  of  competition  and  sti- 
fling of  innovation  caused  by  the  progres- 
sive tax  system  is,  perhaps,  its  single  most 
detrimental  effect  on  the  economy  in  the 
long  run.  It  probably  explains  the  growing 
lack  of  Investment  opportunity  which  trou- 
bled Schumpeter.  It  also  explains  why  poli- 
ticians seeking  to  bolster  the  economy  from 
the  effects  of  the  many  shackles  they  them- 
selves have  imposed  will  fail  if  they  only 
consider  tax  incentives  for  business  and 
ignore  the  Individual.  The  fact  is  that  the 
individual  entrepreneur  is  still  the  basic  mo- 
tivating force  in  the  economy,  not  Just  in 
terms  of  new  inventions,  as  noted  earlier, 
but  in  terms  of  meeting  all  of  the  consum- 
er's wants.  Any  measures  which  suppress 
entrepreneurshlp  will  ultimately  cause  the 
economy  to  stagnate. 

Of  course,  circumstances  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  how  harmful  a  given 
tax  or  tax  burden  is  to  the  economy.  In 
times  of  war,  national  crisis  or  patriotic 
fervor  people  will  accept  tax  burdens  which 
would  cause  all  production  to  cease  under 
normal  circumstances.  Related  to  this  point 
is  the  idea  that  people  will  suffer  different 
tax  burdens  depending  on  what  the  revenue 
is  to  be  used  for.  If  people  though  they 
would  directly  benefit  in  some  way  from  the 
raising  of  additional  revenue,  because  it 
went  to  build  roads  or  other  capital  im- 
provements from  which  everyone  benefits, 
the  majority  probably  would  be  willing  to 
shoulder  a  heavier  burden  than  if  they 
though  the  money  was  going  for  some  less 
desirable  purpose,  such  as  income  redistri- 
bution. 

In  any  case,  the  type  of  income  which  is 
being  taxed  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  determining  the  capacity  of  that  Income 
to  be  taxes.  Even  a  small  tax  burden  on  en- 
trepreneurial profit  would  be  quite  destruc- 
tive, whereas  a  tax  on  monopoly  profits  or 


ground  rents  might  be  much  higher  without 
adverse  consequences.  In  the  case  of  wage 
income,  many  believe  that  anything  above 
what  is  necessary  for  subsistence  can  be 
taxed  away  with  impunity.  But  as  Schum- 
peter points  out.  "the  possible  tax  yield  is 
limited  not  only  by  the  size  of  the  taxable 
object  less  the  subsistence  minimum  of  the 
taxable  subject,  but  also  by  the  nature  of 
the  driving  forces  of  the  free  economy. 
Similarly.  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  said.  "But  tax- 
ation is  not  merely  a  stationary  or  static 
problem,  the  cutting  up  of  an  existing 
cake— it  is  a  moving  and  dynamic  problem. 
We  have  to  ask  not  only  how  little  we  can 
leave  him  with,  but  also,  how  much  reduc- 
tion will  he  stand  before  he  slackens  in  work 
and  abstinence?  How  long  will  he  come  up 
smiling  to  be  taxed  this  way? 

To  this  proposition  people  like  Prank  H. 
Knight  argued  that  taxes  have  an  income 
effect;  that  is.  Insofar  as  they  deny  workers 
their  income,  those  workers  must  work 
more  in  order  to  have  the  same  disposable 
Income.  If  this  were  always  true  it  would 
mean  that  there  is  effectively  no  limit  to 
the  taxable  capacity  of  labor  short  of  a  100 
percent  tax  rate.  However,  this  argument 
was  refuted  by  Lionel  Robbins.  who  pointed 
out: 

"Professor  Knight's  argument  assumes 
that  the  prices  of  the  commodities  consti- 
tuting real  income  are  unaltered.  This  is 
presumably  true  so  far  as  money  prices  are 
concerned.  But  the  relevant  conception  in 
this  connection  is  not  money  price  but  effort 
price,  and  a  change  in  the  rate  at  which 
money  Income  can  be  earned,  money  prices 
remaining  constant,  corutituteg  a  change  in 
the  effort  price  of  commodities.  The  money 
price  is  the  same  but  the  effort  price  «  di- 
ministied.  And.  that  being  the  case,  the 
question  whether  more  or  less  effort  Is  ex- 
pended is  obviously  still  an  open  one.  It  de- 
pends on  the  elasticity  of  demand  for 
income  in  terms  of  effort."  (Emphasis  in 
original.) 

There  was  almost  no  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  taxable  capacity  during  the 
1930s,  but  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II  and  the  enormous  Increase  in  revenue  de- 
mands by  governments  everywhere,  econo- 
mists again  took  up  the  issue.  While  it  is 
recognized  that  people  will  probably  be  will- 
ing to  carry  a  heavier  burden  of  Uxation  in 
wartime  than  they  would  in  peacetime,  they 
are  still  going  to  look  for  ways  to  minimize 
the  tax  as  best  they  can. 

In  1941.  income  tax  rates  In  the  United 
SUtes  were  increased  substantially;  the 
bottom  rate  went  from  4  to  10  percent,  and 
rates  on  all  other  Income  classes  increased  a 
similar  amount.  In  1942  the  bottom  rate  was 
dramatically  increased  still  further,  to  19 
percent,  with  the  top  rate  raised  from  81  to 
88  percent,  which  began  at  $200,000  of  tax- 
able income.  Again  in  1944  tax  rates  were  in- 
creased, to  23  percent  at  the  bottom  and  94 
percent  at  the  top.  Thus,  in  1939  the  high- 
est marginal  tax  rate  for  someone  with  an 
income  of  $10,000  per  year  was  10  percent; 
by  1944  it  had  quadrupled. 


TABLE  4.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  AND  MARGINAL  TAX 

RATES  AT  VARIOUS  INCOME  LEVELS  (1944)  ' 
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As  early  as  1942.  Prof.  Martin  Bronfen- 
brenner  argued  that  the  United  SUtes  was 
already  close  to  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns in  federal  taxation,  and  that  Britain 
had  probably  already  reached  It.  A  study  of 
war  finance  in  1943  by  Prof.  Carl  Shoup 
tried  to  sort  out  the  economic  effects  of  ex- 
isting tax  rates.  Shoup  found  that  "the 
heavier  the  tax  rate  immediately  above  and 
below  the  margin  of  the  worker's  Income, 
and  the  lighter  the  tax  rate  on  the  earnings 
up  to  somewhere  near  the  margin,  the 
greater  is  the  work-restricting  effect  of  the 
tax  and  the  smaUer  its  work-Inducing 
effect."  He  also  found  that  rationing  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  marginal  tax  rates, 
because  it  benefits  those  with  a  low  time 
preference  while  hurting  those  with  a  high 
time  preference.  In  other  words,  the  lower 
one's  income  the  less  it  costs  to  have  goods 
rationed;  the  higher  one's  income  the  more 
it  costs.  Thus,  if  one  is  restricted  to  a  limit- 
ed amount  of  goods  to  purchase,  he  has  less 
incentive  to  earn  more  income,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  buy  with  it. 

By  the  end  of  the  war.  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  an  increase  in  the  average  rate 
of  taxation  and  a  reduction  in  the  marginal 
rate  would  tend  to  stimulate  work  efforts, 
while  a  reduction  in  the  average  rate  and  an 
increase  In  the  marginal  rate  would  prob- 
ably discourage  work  effort.  Hence,  If  one 
were  only  interested  in  stimulatiiig  work 
effort,  without  regard  to  fairness  or  equity, 
the  ideal  would  probably  be  a  head  tax— 
with  everyone  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
such  as  $1,000  per  year.  Then  the  average 
tax  rate  would  be  quite  high,  but  the  mar- 
ginal rate  would  be  zero. 

With  the  end  of  war,  the  discussion  about 
an  economic  limit  on  taxation  took  quite  a 
different  turn.  Inspired  by  two  articles  by 
Prof.  Colin  Clark,  the  question  was  whether 
a  high  level  of  taxation  was  inflationary. 
Clark  put  forth  the  proposition  that  when 
taxation  exceeded  25  percent  of  national 
income  any  further  increases  would  be 
strongly  inflationary. 

Clark  came  in  for  a  heavy  attack.  Joseph 
Pechman  and  Thomas  Mayer  said  that 
Clark's  analysis  could  not  be  correct  l>ecause 
"it  Is  generally  accepted  that  an  increase  in 
government  expenditures  will  tend  to  in- 
crease national  income  in  money  terms, 
even  if  it  is  balanced  by  an  equal  increase  in 
taxes."  On  the  other  hand.  Benjamin  Hlg- 
gins  argued  that  any  increase  in  taxes  would 
almost  certainly  be  deflationary,  not  infla- 
tionary. Richard  Goode  found  Clark's  data 
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to  be  insufficient  to  prove  his  case.  Only 
Dan  Throop  Smith  found  Clark's  argument 
to  be  plausible,  although  he  did  not  endorse 

it. 

The  discussion  about  Clark's  thesis— and 
indeed,  the  whole  question  of  economic 
limits  to  taxation— soon  died  out.  although 
some  economists  still  do  argue  that  taxes 
can  have  a  "cost-push"  effect  on  inflation. 

In  recent  years,  economists  have  returned 
to  the  question  of  the  disincentive  effects  of 
taxation.  Throughout  most  of  the  19508  and 
19608  it  was  generaUy  held  that  the  disin- 
centive effects  of  taxation  on  labor  supply 
were  negligible,  because  people  had  little 
freedom  to  vary  their  hours  of  work  In  re- 
sponse to  taxes  and  because  the  income 
effect  canceUed  out  the  substitution  effect. 
In  other  words,  although  taxes  make  leisure 
relatively  less  costly,  people  must  stUl  work 
harder  to  maintain  the  same  net  income 
level.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  still 
holds  this  view. 

However,  there  is  now  important  work 
which  implies  that  the  effects  of  high  tax 
rates  on  labor  supply  and  saving  are  much 
greater  than  previously  believed.  The  effect 
of  high  tax  rates  on  saving  is  most  easily 
shown  by  an  example: 

Consider  an  economy  in  which  there  are 
no  taxes  and  suppose  that  one  has  $1,000. 
One  can  either  save  it  or  spend  it.  If  the 
rate  of  interest  is  5  percent,  then  saving  the 
$1,000  is  equivalent  to  buying  an  income  of 
$50  per  year.  Thus,  the  cost  of  consuming 
the  $1,000  is  $50  per  year,  and  the  cost  of 
having  $50  per  year  is  $1,000  of  foregone 
consumption.  Now  suppose  a  50  percent  tax 
is  Imposed.  Afterwards  it  requires  $2,000  of 
pretax  income  to  buy  the  same  consumer 
goods— the  tax  has  doubled  the  cost  of  con- 
sumption. But  to  have  $50  a  year  of  after- 
tax Income  one  now  must  get  $100  of  pretax 
income.  If  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  the 
same,  this  means  that  $2,000  must  be  saved. 
But  to  save  J  2.000  one  must  have  a  pretax 
income  of  $4.000— the  tax  has  quadrupled 
the  cost  of  saving.  It  Is  now  twice  as  costly 
to  save  as  consume. 

Consequently.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
present  high  tax  rates  are  having  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  savings  rate.  Since  ulti- 
mately capital  can  be  created  only  by  fore- 
gone consumption,  the  decline  in  personal 
saving  which  has  developed  in  recent  years 
must  reduce  the  growth  of  GNP  and  the 
standard  of  living  for  all  Americans.  Recent 
data  suggests  that  the  price  we  have  paid  is 
already  quite  high  (see  tables  S.  0  and  7). 

Table  5.— Saving  as  a  percentage  of 
disposable  personal  income 
Year: 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Source:   Department 
Economic  Analysis. 


Percent 

7.7 

6.2 

7.8 

7.3 

7.7 

5.8 

5.0 

4.9 

4.5 

of  Commerce.   Bureau   of 
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TABLE  6 -GROWTH  RATE  OF  FIXED  BUSINESS  CAPITAL  PER  EMPLOYED  WORKER  IN  PRIVATE  BUSINESS  (1947-78) 
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TABLE  7.-ANNUAL  GROWTH  IN  GNP  PER  EMPLOYED 
WORKER  IN  MAJOR  INDUSTRIALIZED  COUNTRIES  (1963- 
79) 
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71 
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15 
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11 
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Arnold  Harberger  estimated  In  1963,  that. 
In  terms  of  labor  supply,  when  tax  rates 
went  from  20  percent  at  the  bottom  to  91 
percent  at  the  top,  such  marginal  tax  rates 
were  reducing  work  effort  by  2.5  percent  in 
the  lower  brackets  to  more  than  11  percent 
In  the  upper  brackets.  This  says,  in  effect, 
that  If  It  were  possible  to  extract  out  of 
each  Income  class  the  same  tax  as  was  In 
fact  obtained,  but  In  such  a  way  that  tax  In- 
centives did  not  distort  the  choice  between 
labor  and  leisure  at  the  margin,  there  would 
be  11  percent  more  work  out  of  the  top 
Income  brackets  and  2.5  percent  more  work 
out  of  people  in  the  lower  brackets.  These 
flgiires  do  not  imply  that  top-bracket  people 
work  less  than  low-bracket  people,  but  only 
that  they  work  11  or  so  percent  less  than 
they  wouJd  in  the  absence  of  the  income  tax 
Incentive  for  leisure. 

More  recent  evidence  derived  from  the 
negative  income  tax  experiments  conducted 
by  the  federal  government  also  indicate  a 
significant  negative  labor  response  to  high 
de  facto  tax  rates.  An  analysis  of  data  from 
the  New  Jersey-Pennsylvania  experiment, 
for  example,  found  that  white  males  partici- 
pating in  the  experiment  reduced  their 
work  effort  by  five  to  seven  hours  per  week 
on  average.  This  data  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  male  heads  of  households  were 
previously  thought  to  be  the  group  least 
likely  to  reduce  their  work  effort  in 
'  response  to  high  tax  rates.  Data  from  the 
Seattle  and  Denver  Income  maintenance  ex- 
periments found  that  husbands  reduced 
their  hours  worked  by  5  percent,  wives  22 
percent,  and  female  heads  of  households  11 
percent.  Based  on  such  evidence,  Jerry 
Hausman  of  M.I.T.  recently  concluded: 

"The  progressivity  of  taxation  may  be 
leading  to  substantial  deadweight  loss  due 
to  the  tax  induced  distortion.  .  .  .  For  the 
mean  individual  who  earns  (5  per  hour  we 
find  the  deadweight  loss  to  be  $378  which  is 
4.6%  of  his  net  income  and  21.9%  of  tax  rev- 
enues collected  from  him.  To  see  the  effect 
of  progressivity  of  the  income  tax,  we  repeat 
the  calculations  for  the  mean  individual 
who  earns  $10  per  hour.  The  deadweight 
loss  now  rises  to  $2,995  which  is  19.2%  of 
net  Income  or  71%  of  tax  revenues.  .  .  .  For 
the  $5  per  hour  individual  deadweight  loss 
for  a  proportional  tax  is  $246  or  42.9%  less 
than  for  the  progressive  tax  case.  For  the 


$10  per  hour  individual  deadweight  loss  for 
a  proportional  tax  is  $1,270  which  is  85.5% 
less  than  for  the  progressive  tax.  .  .  . 

"The  finding  of  a  significant  income  effect 
and  concomitant  welfare  cost  for  male 
heads  of  households  is  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived knowledge  in  the  field,  e.g..  Pechman 
[Federal  Tax  Policy].  But  the  finding  only 
appears  when  progressivity  of  the  income 
tax  is  accounted  for.  Since  most  previous 
studies  dW  not  attempt  to  model  the  tax 
system,  their  estimates  might  be  interpreted 
"as  if"  a  proportional  tax  system  existed  so 
that  they  could  not  find  the  income  effect 
found  here.  To  the  extent  that  our  findings 
are  substantiated  in  future  research,  the 
previous  presumption  that  the  efficiency 
effect  of  a  progressive  income  tax  system  is 
quite  small  or  zero  needs  to  be  revised." 

Other  studies  have  shown  that  taxes  have 
important  long-term  considerations  for  indi- 
viduals quite  apart  from  hours  worked.  For 
example,  the  decision  to  retire  sooner 
rather  than  later  can  be  strongly  affected 
by  one's  tax  bracket.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  the  quality  of  one's  work  effort  is  af- 
fected by  tax  rates.  Lastly,  many  individuals 
make  career  choices  and  human  capital  de- 
cisions (such  as  how  much  education  to  get) 
based  partly  on  tax  considerations. 

In  the  early  1950s  Professors  Walter  Blum 
and  Harry  Kalven  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School  undertook  an  impartial  ex- 
amination of  progressive  taxation  and  con- 
cluded, 'The  case  for  progression,  after  a 
long  critical  look,  thus  turns  out  to  be  stub- 
bom  but  uneasy."  It  is,  perhaps,  aji  indica- 
tion of  changing  times  that  a  prominent 
economist.  Dr.  Norman  Ture,  recently  said 
of  progressive  taxation,  "For  the  economist 
qua  economist,  the  case  is  not  uneasy;  it  is 
virtually  nonexistent. "• 


SALMON'S  MURDEROUS 
TROUBLE  IS  ACID  RAIN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  acid  rain,  particularly  in 
the  Northeast,  continues  to  worsen.  In 
an  eloquent  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Tuesday, 
Arme  Simon,  author  of  "The  Thin 
Edge:  Coast  and  Man  in  Crisis"  and 
other  works  on  the  environment,  em- 
phasized that  we  cannot  ignore  the 
warning  signals  that  acid  rain  is  poi- 
soning our  envirormient.  Ms.  Simon's 
letter  discusses  the  devastating  effect 
of  acid  rain  on  the  salmon  in  our  lakes 
and  rivers.  We  also  know  that  acid 
rain  is  plaguing  the  environment  in 
many  other  ways.  It  is  leaching  lead 
from  pipes  into  our  cities'  drinking 
water,  destroying  our  crops,  eroding 
our  buildings  and  monuments,  and 
causing  extensive  other  damage. 

Ms.  Simon's  letter  provides  an  im- 
portant reminder  that  we  must  act 


now  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  acid 
rain,  and  I  ask  that  her  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  23.  19821 
Salmon's  Muhderous  Trouble  Is  Acid  Rain 

To  THE  Editor:  It  is  heartening  that  The 
Times  wajits  to  rescue  salmon  ("A  Treaty  to 
Save  Salmon."  editorial  Feb.  12).  The  Atlan- 
tic salmon,  Salmo  salar.  has  had  many  trou- 
bles through  the  years,  but  in  1982  even  an 
international  treaty  to  regulate  fishing 
cannot  protect  it.  The  species'  survival  re- 
quires a  hard-hitting  political  decision  of  no 
mean  proportions. 

The  salmon's  new,  murderous  trouble  is 
acid  rain  which  pours  into  the  rivers  of  the 
Northeast  and  Canada,  where  the  fish  go  to 
spawn.  Salmon  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
acid;  reproduction  falters,  embryos  fail  to 
hatch  or,  if  they  do,  produce  infant  fish 
with  pathological  alterations  severe  enough 
to  kill  or  forever  maim  them. 

The  acid  is  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitric  acid 
The  sulfur  comes  predominantly  from  Mid- 
west coal-burning  power  plants,  the  nitro- 
gen about  equally  from  power  plants  and 
automobile  discharges.  Both  are  blown  east 
in  the  clouds  to  rain  into  the  salmon's  cru- 
cial reproductive  environment,  as  well  as 
other  places. 

The  scenario  has  played  elsewhere.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  1960's  when  salmon  in  the 
famous  fishing  rivers  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  significantly  declined  and  river  acid- 
ity increased.  By  the  70's  there  were  no  fish 
at  all,  a  change  attributed  by  scientists  to 
acid  rain  coming  via  cloud  from  industrial- 
ized western  Europe.  Short  of  international 
action,  there  was  nothing  Scandinavia  could 
do. 

Canada  experiences  the  same  swift  salmon 
decline.  In  Nova  Scotia,  100-year  records 
show  the  salmon  catch  holding  steady  until 
1950;  today  the  nine  most  acidic  rivers  have 
no  salmon;  in  many  of  the  rest  the  fish  de- 
crease. It  takes  15  to  20  years  from  the  first 
trouble  signs  to  salmon  extinction,  Canadi- 
an authorities  say.  They  identify  half  of 
Canada's  acid  rain  as  made  in  U.S.A. 

U.S.  salmon  cannot  keep  out  of  the  rain. 
As  rivers  east  of  Maine's  Penobscot  become 
more  acid,  salmon  numbers  decrease.  Ef- 
forts to  restock  Northeast  rivers  from 
hatcheries  have  had  some  success,  but  it  is 
predicted  that  acidification  will  catch  up  to 
them  in  short  order.  Palliative  measures, 
such  as  liming  lakes  and  streams  are  tempo- 
rary at  best. 

To  be  in  time  to  save  Salmo  salar.  we  have 
to  stop  made-in-America  acid  rain  fast.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  rec- 
ognized this  requirement;  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  issued  a  detailed 
report  on  the  dangers  of  acid  rain,  including 
the  destruction  of  fish.  Last  year,  bills  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  deal  with  acid 
rain  were  Introduced  in  Congress.  The 
Salmon   and  Steelhead   Conservation   and 
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Enhancement  Act  of  1980  authorized  an  ad- 
visory commission;  President  Reagan  has 
not  appointed  it.  The  Administration  has 
put  aside  dealing  with  acid  rain  until  fur- 
ther study. 

The  salmon  is  an  "indicator  species."  Its 
good  health  means  all  is  well  with  our  air 
and  water,  and,  equally,  the  opposite.  Thus, 
its  speeding  decline  is  of  deadly  concern.  It 
is  in  our  interest  to  ensure  that  salmon  sur- 
vive. Today  this  means  immediate  U.S. 
action  to  clean  up  the  clouds. 

Anne  W.  Simon 
New  York,  Feb.  19.  1982 


HUD  THREATENS  HOUSING  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  carries  an  alarming 
story  of  how  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  intends  to 
terminate  thousands  of  planned  units 
of  badly  needed  housing  for  low- 
income  elderly  and  handicapped  citi- 
zens. 

The  program  involved  is  the  section 
202  program  of  housing  loans  to  non- 
profit sponsors  of  multifamily  rental 
housing  for  elderly  and  handicapped 
citizens.  Under  the  Department's 
plans,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those 
projects  which  have  not  begun  con- 
struction within  18  months  of  their 
reservation  of  funds,  would  be  can- 
celed, and  the  money  would  revert  to 
the  Treasury.  As  many  as  156  pro- 
posed projects  containing  about  5,500 
units  would  fall  under  the  HUD  ax  be- 
cause they  have  already  reached  that 
18-month  deadline.  In  effect,  the  De- 
partment is  trying  to  find  reasons  to 
terminate  proposed  projects,  when  it 
should  be  striving  to  move  them  to 
construction. 

While  it  makes  sense  to  cancel 
projects  that  clearly  will  not  move  to 
construction,  and  then  allocate  the  re- 
captured funds  to  those  projects  that 
can  be  built,  HUD's  arbitrary  plans 
allow  little  room  for  projects  that 
have  experienced  difficulties  in  getting 
imderway  to  take  the  very  steps  that 
HUD  requires  of  them  to  produce  fea- 
sible projects.  In  fact,  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties these  sponsors  are  experienc- 
ing can  be  traced  directly  to  the  De- 
partment's inefficiencies  and  delays. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment is  clearly  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Early  next  week,  I 
intend  to  offer  legislation  that  would 
halt  HUD's  plans  for  wholesale  cancel- 
lation of  these  imits,  and  establish  a 
more  reasonable  approach  to  the  de- 
termination of  which  projects  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  and  which 
projects  should  not.  The  legislation 
would  also  insure  that  any  money  re- 
captured from  canceled  projects  would 
be  applied  to  others  that  can  put  the 
funds  to  good  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled  'HUD  Moving  To  Kill  5,500 
Housing  Units"  be  printed  iri  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

HUD  Moving  to  Kill  5,500  Housing  Units 

(By  Sandra  Sugawara) 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment is  moving  to  kill  an  estimated 
5.500  proposed  housing  units  in  156  projects 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

HUD.  in  effect,  gave  nonprofit  groups 
that  have  had  projects  in  the  pipeline  for 
two  years  or  more  just  10  days  to  notify 
HUD  that  they  were  ready  to  start  construc- 
tion in  a  month.  If  they  didn't,  the  projects 
will  be  canceled. 

Low-income  housing  associations  claim 
that  the  HUD  action  is  an  illegal  back-door 
attempt  to  rescind  money  and  change  hous- 
ing policies  without  going  through  formal 
rulemaking  procedures.  They  say  that  if 
HUD  denies  funds  to  the  projects,  as  it  has 
promised,  they  will  sue. 

But  HUD  officials  say  they  are  merely  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  programs  that  have 
been  languishing  too  long  in  the  planning 
stages,  and  they  contend  that  the  actions 
are  within  their  legal  authority.  HUD  offi- 
cials are  considering  taking  similar  action 
against  the  much  larger  public  housing  pro- 
gram for  low-income  families. 

The  current  controversy  surrounds  so- 
called  Section  202  housing,  a  program  that 
lends  federal  money  to  nonprofit  groups  to 
build  projects  to  provide  an  alternative  to 
putting  the  elderly  and  handicapped  in  in- 
stitutions. 

It  is  the  only  subsidized  housing  program 
the  Reagan  adminstration.,^ys  it  suptJorts. 
and  the  only  new  construction  the  adminis- 
tration endorses  in  the  fiscal  1983  budget. 

The  new  policy  was  first  outlined  in  a  Jan. 
21  telegram  that  HUD  sent  its  regional  of- 
fices telling  them  to  stop  granting  exten- 
sions on  overdue  projects.  An  organization 
normally  gets  18  months  to  begin  construc- 
tion from  the  time  HUD  money  is  set  aside 
for  a  project. 

During  that  time  the  group  must  com- 
plete a  feasibility  study,  secure  land,  negoti- 
ate with  contractors  and  get  approval  from 
local  zoning  and  community  development 
boards  and  other  local  and  state  grout>s. 
HUD  must  approve  each  step  of  the  process 
before  it  will  release  the  funds. 

Because  the  nonprofit  groups  that  run  the 
Section  202  programs  generally  have  less  ex- 
pertise than  commercial  developers,  HUD 
regional  offices  in  the  past  routinely  have 
given  them  the  six-month  extensions  that 
the  rules  provide.  Additional  extensions 
must  come  from  HUD  headquarters. 

The  telegram  was  followed  by  another  on 
Feb.  8,  sent  to  clarify  the  first,  saying 
projects  authorized  in  fiscal  1979  or  before 
must  begin  construction  by  Feb.  19  or  be 
canceled,  unless  the  delay  was  HUD's  fault. 
Field  offices  may  grant  four-month  exten- 
sions for  projects  authorized  in  fiscal  1980  if 
the  delay  has  been  due  solely  to  HUD  ef- 
forts to  set  a  new  interest  rate  on  its  loans. 

Philip  Abrams,  HUD's  general  deputy  as- 
sistant secretav  for  housing,  said,  "Let  me 
emphasize,  we  are  supportive  of  the  202  pro- 
gram. We  don't  believe  the  private  sector 
would  provide  enough  of  the  proper  housing 
for  the  frail  elderly  or  the  handicapped.  But 
5,500  units  not  being  built  is  an  unfulfilled 
promise.  They're  not  housing  the  elderly." 

HUD's  new  policy  Is  part  of  an  "overall 
philosophy  of  clearing  the  pipeline  "  to  meet 
the  administration's  1985  goal  of  3.8  million 
units  of  federally  assisted  housing,  accord- 
ing to  Abrams.  There  are  3.4  million  exist- 
ing units  and  another  700,000  units  Ln  the 
pipeline.  Thus  HUD  must  find  a  way  of 
eliminating  300,000  of  those  units. 


•'We  think  there  are  300.000  that  are  not 
viable.  Of  course,  only  a  small  amount  of 
those  are  in  202s."  Abrams  said.  Most  would 
come  out  of  the  subsidized  low-income  hous- 
ing program,  which  President  Reagan  wants 
to  eliminate,  and  public  housing. 

According  to  an  analysis  by  the  HUD 
staff.  33.339  units  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  are  in  the  pipeline,  but 
most  are  not  past  the  new  deadline.  Of  the 
7.266  overdue  units.  HUD  estimates  that 
5.500  units  or  75  percent  "are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  move  forward."  Abrams  said. 

"There  are  156  projects  that  appear  to  be 
doomed.  We  intend  to  notify  the  sponsors 
that  we  plan  to  take  them  off  the  books 
unless  they  can  begin  construction  prompt- 
ly," he  said.  "But  we  expect  to  be  reasona- 
ble.' 

Florence  Roisman,  an  attorney  with  the 
National  Housing  Law  Project,  who  success- 
fully sued  HUD  over  impoundment  of  hous- 
ing funds  during  the  Nixon  administration, 
said.  "HUD's  action  with  respect  to  202s  is 
totally  illegal  on  two  grounds." 

If  HUD  wants  to  change  the  rules,  she 
said,  then  it  has  to  follow  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  and  go  through  rule- 
making procedures.  The  policy,  she  added,  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  national  housing 
goals  established  by  Congress. 

Jeanne  P.  Kirmard.  housing  specialist  for 
the  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging  and  organizer  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Coalition 
for  Housing  for  the  Elderly,  said  several 
sponsors  of  endangered  projects  have  talked 
of  suing  HUD.  individually  or  collectively, 
after  the  notices  go  out  that  projects  have 
been  killed. 

"It's  very  clearly  part  of  what  we  t)elieve 
may  have  to  be  done.  Of  course  litigation  is 
a  measure  of  last  resort."  said  Kinnard. 
noting  the  cost  and  time  involved.  "Every 
attempt  is  being  made  to  try  to  get  HUD  to 
understand  the  ramifications  of  its  action 
through  other  measures. "  particularly  by 
appealing  to  Congress. 

Gerald  McMurray.  staff  director  of  the 
House  subcommittee  on  housing  and  com- 
munity development,  said.  "Section  202  is 
about  the  most  popular  project  under  our 
jurisdiction. "  and  said  subcommittee  mem- 
bers would  object  to  any  wholesale  cancella- 
tion of  projects. 

Other  congressional  aides  involved  with 
housing  issues  said  many  members  resent  it 
when  HUD  refuses  to  fund  programs  that 
Congress  has  approved,  but  they  said  Con- 
gress also  sympathizes  with  the  need  to 
clean  out  the  pipeline. 

Low-income  housing  associations  are 
aware  of  this.  'I  guess  it  could  fail  between 
the  cracks. "  one  association  staffer  sighed. 
"It's  a  relatively  small  program."* 


RULES  OF  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  rules  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  rules  are  as  follows: 

Rules  or  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
OF  THE  United  States  Sh»ate 

(As  adopted  February  26,  1981 ) 

RULE  1 .  convening  OF  MEETINGS  AND  HEARINGS 

1.1  Meetings.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
to  conduct  Committee  business  at  the  call  of 
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the  Ch&lnnan,  to  the  extent  practicable,  at 
least  four  times  a  year. 

1.2  Special  meetings.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  may  caU  additional  meetings  as 
provided  in  Senate  Rule  XXVIO). 

1.3  Notice  and  agenda. 

(a)  Hearings.  The  Committee  shall  make 
public  announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at  least  one 
week  before  its  commencement. 

(b)  Meetings.  The  chairman  shall  give  the 
members  written  notice  of  any  Committee 
meeting,  accompanied  by  an  agenda  enu- 
merating the  items  of  business  to  be  consid- 
ered, at  least  5  days  In  advance  of  such 
meeting. 

(c)  Shortened  notice.  A  hearing  or  meet- 
ing may  be  called  on  not  less  than  24  hours 
notice  if  the  chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ranking  minority  member,  de- 
termines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
the  hearing  or  meeting  on  shortened  notice. 
An  agenda  will  be  furnished  prior  to  such  a 
meeting. 

1.4  Presiding  Officer.  The  chairman  shall 
preside  when  present.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing,  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  present  shall  preside. 
Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  preside 
over  the  conduct  of  a  hearing. 

ROUE  a.  CLOSED  SESSIONS  AlfS  CONTIDEirriAI. 
MATERIALS 

2.1  Procedure.  AU  meetings  and  hearings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  closed.  To 
close  a  meeting  or  hearing  or  portion  there- 
of, a  motion  shall  be  made  and  seconded  to 
go  into  closed  discussion  of  whether  the 
meeting  or  hearing  will  concern  the  matters 
enumerated  in  Rule  2.3.  Immediately  after 
such  discussion,  the  meeting  or  hearing  may 
be  closed  by  a  record  vote  in  open  session  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
present. 

2.2  Witness  request.  Any  witness  called  for 
a  hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to 
the  chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  for  his  examination  to  be 
in  closed  or  open  session.  The  chairman 
shaU  Inform  the  Committee  of  any  such  re- 
quest. 

2.3  Closed  session  subjects.  A  meeting  or 
hearing  or  portion  thereof  may  be  closed  if 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  concern:  (1)  na- 
tional security;  (2)  committee  staff  person- 
nel or  Internal  staff  management  or  proce- 
dure; (3)  matter  tending  to  reflect  adversely 
on  the  character  or  reputation  or  to  Invade 
the  privacy  of  any  Individuals;  (4)  other 
matters  enumerated  In  Senate  Rule 
XXVI(5)(b). 

2.4  Confidential  matter.  No  record  made 
of  a  closed  session,  or  material  declared  con- 
fidential by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  or 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  session, 
shaU  be  made  public.  In  whole  or  In  part  or 
by  way  of  simmuu^,  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

2.5  Broadcasting. 

(a)  Control.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  open 
to  the  public  may  be  covered  by  television, 
radio,  or  still  photography.  Such  coverage 
must  be  conducted  In  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner,  and  the  chairman  may  for 
good  cause  terminate  such  coverage  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  take  such  other  action 
to  control  It  as  the  circumstances  may  war- 
rant. 

(b)  Request.  A  witness  may  request  of  the 
chairman,  on  grounds  of  distraction,  harass- 
ment, personal  safety,  or  physical  discom- 
fort, that  during  his  testimony  cameras, 
media  microphones,  and  lights  shall  not  be 
directed  at  him. 


KVLX.  3.  QUORUMS  AND  VOTING 

3.1  Reporting.  A  majority  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  reporting  a  resolution,  recom- 
mendation or  report  to  the  Senate. 

3.2  Conimlttee  business.  A  third  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  commit- 
tee business,  other  than  a  final  vote  on  re- 
porting, providing  a  minority  member  Is 
present.  One  member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony at  hearings. 

3.3  Polling 

(a)  Subjects.  The  committee  may  poll  only 

(1)  internal  committee  matters  Including 
the  committee's  staff,  records,  and  budget: 

(2)  steps  in  an  Investigation,  Including  Issu- 
ance of  subpoenas,  applications  for  immuni- 
ty orders,  and  requests  for  documents  from 
agencies,  once  the  committee  has  approved 
the  Investigation  at  a  meeting;  (3)  other 
committee  business  which  has  been  desig- 
nated for  polling  at  a  meeting. 

(b)  Procedure.  The  chairman  shall  circu- 
late polling  sheets  to  each  member  specify- 
ing the  matter  being  polled  and  the  time 
limit  for  completion  of  the  poll.  If  any 
member  so  requests  In  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  matter  shall  be  held  for  meeting 
rather  than  being  polled.  The  clerk  shall 
keep  a  record  of  polls;  If  the  chairman,  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members, 
determines  that  the  polled  matter  is  in  one 
of  the  areas  enumerated  In  Rule  2.3,  the 
record  of  the  poll  shall  be  confidential.  Any 
member  may  move  at  the  committee  meet- 
ing following  a  poll  for  a  vote  on  the  polled 
decision. 

RULK  4.  SUBPOENAS 

4.1  Authorization.  Any  major  Investiga- 
tion, including  any  investigation  In  which 
subpoenas  are  issued,  must  be  authorized  by 
vote  of  the  committee.  Once  a  major  Investi- 
gation is  authorized,  the  chairman  has  au- 
thority to  subpoena  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses at  the  production  of  memoranda, 
dociunents,  records,  or  any  other  materials. 
When  the  committee  or  the  chairman  au- 
thorizes subpoenas,  subpoenas  may  be 
issued  upon  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  the 
committee. 

4.2  Return.  A  subpoena  duces  tecum  or  a 
request  to  an  agency  for  dociunents  may  be 
issued  whose  return  shall  occur  at  a  time 
and  place  other  than  that  of  a  scheduled 
hearing.  A  return  on  such  a  subpoena  or  re- 
quest which  is  Incomplete  or  accompanied 
by  an  objection  constitutes  good  cause  for  a 
hearing  on  shortened  notice.  Upon  such  a 
return,  any  member  may  convene  a  hearing 
by  giving  two  hours'  telephonic  notice  to  all 
other  members.  One  member  shaU  consti- 
tute a  quorum  at  such  a  hearing.  The  sole 
purpose  of  such  a  hearing  shall  be  to  eluci- 
date further  Information  about  the  return 
of  and  to  rule  on  the  objection. 

I  JLXnX  S.  HEARINGS 

5.1  Notice.  Witnesses  called  before  the 
committee  shall  be  given,  absent  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  at  least  forty-eight 
hours'  notice,  and  all  witnesses  called  shall 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  rules  upon 
request. 

5.2  Oath.  All  witnesses  who  testify  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unless  the  com- 
mittee waives  the  oath.  The  chairman,  or 
any  member,  may  request  and  administer 
the  oath. 

5.3  Statement.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  ac  Introductory  statement  shall  file 
50  copies  of  such  statement  with  the  chair- 
man or  clerk  of  the  committee  24  hours  in 


advance  of  his  appearance,  unless  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  deter- 
mine that  there  is  good  cause  for  a  witness' 
failure  to  do  so.  A  witness  shall  be  allowed 
no  more  than  ten  minutes  to  orally  summa- 
rize his  prepared  statement. 
5.4  Counsel 

(a)  A  witneEs'  counsel  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  present  during  his  testimony  at  any 
public  or  closed  hearing  or  deposition  or 
staff  Interview  to  advise  such  witness  of  his 
rights,  provided,  however,  that  In  the  case 
of  any  witness  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  government,  or  of  a  corporation  or  as- 
sociation, the  chairman  may  rule  that  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  from  the  government, 
corporation,  or  association  creates  a  conflict 
of  interest,  and  that  the  witness  shall  be 
represented  by  personal  counsel  not  from 
the  government,  corporation  or  association. 

(b)  A  witness  who  Is  unable  for  economic 
reasons  to  obtain  counsel  may  Inform  the 
committee  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the  wit- 
ness' appearance,  and  it  will  endeavor  to 
obtain  volunteer  counsel  for  the  witness. 
Such  counsel  shall  be  subject  solely  to  the 
control  of  the  witness  and  not  the  commit- 
tee. Failure  to  obtain  counsel  will  not 
excuse  the  witness  from  appearing  and  testi- 
fying. 

5.5  Transcript.  An  accurate  electronic  or 
stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  tes- 
timony of  all  witnesses  In  executive  and 
public  hearings.  Any  witness  shall  be  afford- 
ed, upon  request,  the  right  to  review  that 
portion  of  such  record,  and  upon  his  request 
and  at  his  expense,  a  copy  of  a  witness's  tes- 
timony In  public  or  closed  session  shall  bi 
provided  to  Uie  witness.  Upon  inspecting  his 
transcript,  within  a  time  limit  set  by  the 
committee  clerk  a  witness  may  request 
changes  in  testimony  to  correct  errors  of 
transcription,  grammatical  errors,  and  obvi- 
ous errors  of  fact;  the  chairman  or  a  staff 
officer  designated  by  him  shall  rule  on  such 
requests. 

5.6  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  who  be- 
lieves that  evidence  presented,  or  comment 
made  by  a  member  or  staff,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing or  at  a  dosed  hearing  concerning  which 
there  have  been  public  reports,  tends  to 
impugn  his  character  or  adversely  affect  his 
reputation  may; 

(a)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  evidence  or  comment,  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hearing  record; 

(b)  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
sonaUy  before  the  committee  to  testify  in 
his  own  behalf;  and 

(c)  submit  questions  in  writing  which  he 
requests  be  used  for  the  cross-examination 
of  other  witnesses  caUed  by  the  committee. 
The  chairman  shall  inform  the  committee 
of  such  requests  for  appearance  or  cross-ex- 
amination. If  the  committee  so  decides,  the 
requested  questions,  or  paraphrased  ver- 
sions or  portions  of  them,  shall  be  put  to 
the  other  witnesses  by  a  member  or  by  staff. 

5.7  Minority  witnesses.  Whenever  any 
hearing  is  conducted  by  the  committee,  the 
minority  on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority members  to  the  chairman,  to  call  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify  or 
produce  docimients  with  respect  to  the 
measure  or  matter  under  consideration 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing.  Such  re- 
quest must  be  made  before  the  completion 
of  the  hearing  or,  If  subpoenas  are  required 
to  call  the  minority  witnesses,  no  later  than 
three  days  before  the  completion  of  the 
hearing. 
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RULE  6.  DEPOSITIONS  AND  COMMISSIONS 

6.1  Notice.  Notices  for  the  taking  of  depo- 
sitions In  an  investigation  authorized  by  the 
committee  shall  be  authorized  and  issued  by 
the  chairman  or  by  a  staff  officer  designat- 
ed by  him.  Such  notices  shall  specify  a  time 
and  place  for  examination,  and  the  name  of 
the  staff  officer  or  officers  who  will  take 
the  deposition.  Unless  otherwise  specified, 
the  deposition  shall  be  in  private.  The  com- 
mittee shall  not  initiate  procedures  leading 
to  criminal  or  civil  enforcement  proceedings 
for  a  witness's  failure  to  appear  unless  the 
deposition  notice  was  accompanied  by  a 
committee  subpoena. 

6.2  Counsel.  Witnesses  may  be  accompa- 
nied at  a  deposition  by  counsel  to  advise 
them  of  their  rights,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Rule  5.4. 

6.3  Procedure.  Witnesses  shall  be  exam- 
ined upon  oath  administered  by  an  Individ- 
ual authorized  by  local  law  to  administer 
oaths.  Questions  shall  be  propounded  orally 
by  committee  staff.  Objections  by  the  wit- 
ness as  to  the  form  of  questions  shall  be 
noted  for  the  record.  If  a  witness  objects  to 
a  question  and  refuses  to  testify  on  the  basis 
of  relevance  or  privilege,  the  committee 
staff  may  proceed  with  the  deposition,  or 
may,  at  that  time  or  at  a  subsequent  time. 
seek  a  ruling  by  telephone  or  otherwise  on 
the  objection  from  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  member  overrules  the  objec- 
tion, he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  com- 
mittee or  he  may  order  and  direct  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  the  question,  but  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  initiate  procedures  leading 
to  clvU  or  criminal  enforcement  unless  the 
witness  refuses  to  testify  after  he  has  been 
ordered  and  directed  to  answer  by  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

6.4  Piling.  The  committee  staff  shall  see 
that  the  testimony  is  transcribed  or  elec- 
tronically recorded.  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
witness  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for 
review.  No  later  than  five  days  thereafter, 
the  witness  shall  return  a  signed  copy,  and 
the  staff  shall  enter  the  changes,  if  any,  re- 
quested by  the  witness  in  accordance  with 
Rule  5.6.  If  the  witness  falls  to  return  a 
signed  copy  the  staff  shall  note  on  the  tran- 
script the  date  a  copy  was  provided  and  the 
failure  to  return  it.  The  individual  adminis- 
tering the  oath  shall  certify  on  the  tran- 
script that  the  witness  was  duly  sworn  In  his 
presence,  the  transcriber  shall  certify  that 
the  transcript  Is  a  true  record  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  transcript  shall  then  be  filed 
with  the  committee  clerk.  Committee  staff 
may  stipulate  with  the  witness  to  changes  in 
this  procedure;  deviations  from  this  proce- 
dure which  do  not  substantially  impair  the 
reliability  of  the  record  shall  not  relieve  the 
witness  from  his  obligation  to  testify  truth- 
fuUy. 

6.5  Commissions.  The  committee  may  au- 
thorize the  staff,  by  Issuance  of  commis- 
sions, to  fill  In  prepared  subpoenas,  conduct 
field  hearings,  inspect  locations,  facilities,  or 
systems  of  records,  or  otherwise  act  on 
behalf  of  the  committee.  Commissions  shall 
be  accompanied  by  Instructions  from  the 
committee  regulating  their  use. 

RULE  7.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

7.1  Establishment.  The  Committee  will  op- 
erate as  a  Committee  of  the  whole,  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  right  to  establish  temporary 
subcommittees  at  any  time  by  majority 
vote.  The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
and  the  Ranking  minority  member  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees. 

7.2  Jurisdiction.  Within  its  jurisdiction,  as 
described  in  the  committee  legislative  calen- 
dar, each   subcommittee   Is  authorized   to 


conduct  Investigations,  including  use  of  sub- 
poenas, depositions,  and  commissions. 

7.3  Rules.  A  subcommittee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  committee  rules,  except  that 
its  quorum  for  all  business  shall  be  one 
third  of  the  subcommittee  membership,  and 
for  hearings  shall  be  one  member. 

8.  Reports.  Committee  reports  Incorporat- 
ing Committee  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions shaU  be  printed  only  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Committee.  The  printing,  as 
Committee  documents,  of  materials  pre- 
pared by  staff  for  informational  purposes  or 
the  printing  of  materials  not  originating 
with  the  Committee  or  staff  shall  require 
prior  consultation  with  the  minority  staff: 
these  publications  shall  have  the  following 
language  printed  on  the  cover  of  the  docu- 
ment: "Note:  This  document  had  been  print- 
ed for  Informational  purposes.  It  does  not 
represent  either  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions formally  adopted  by  this  Committee." 

9.  Amendment  of  Rules.  The  rules  of  the 
Committee  may  be  amended  or  revised  at 
any  time,  provided  that  not  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  so  determine  at  a 
Committee  meeting  preceded  by  at  least  3 
days  notice  of  the  amendments  or  revisions 
proposed. 

Appendix 
guideunes  for  investigative  procedure 

1.  Preliminary  inquiries  and  requests  for 
information  may  be  initiated  by  the  Com- 
mittee staff.  The  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  may  authorize  any  prelim- 
inary Investigation  by  approving  a  written 
investigative  plan  detailing  the  general  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  the  investigation.  Pull 
scale  investigations  shall  be  first  authorized 
by  the  full  Committee,  as  provided  for  In 
the  Committee  Rules. 

2.  All  Investigations  shall  be  conducted  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  by  Committee  staff  as  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  and  ranking 
member.  Staff  shall  keep  the  Committee  in- 
formed of  the  progress  and  proposed 
changes  in  continuing  Investigations. 

3.  AU  Individuals  whose  names  will  be 
mentioned  adversely  in  public  hearings 
shall  be  given  no  less  than  one  week's  notice 
of  such  hearings  and  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  (a)  appear  before  the  Committee,  (b) 
send  a  representative  to  observe  the  hear- 
ing, or  (c)  file  a  written  statement  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  record.  In  any  case,  those  parties 
whose  names  are  mentioned  adversely  shall 
be  sent  a  copy  of  the  relevant  portion  of  the 
official  transcript  and  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  commend.  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  request  that  any  statements 
filed  with  the  Committee  be  notarized. 

4.  All  witnesses  at  public  hearings  or  exec- 
utive meetings  on  investigative  matters 
shall  be  sworn. 

5.  An  Investigative  summary  and  witness 
list  shall  be  distributed  to  Committee  mem- 
bers not  leas  than  five  days  prior  to  any  In- 
vestigative hearing. 

6.  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  Commit- 
tee hearings  shall  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Committee  and  authorized  Commit- 
tee personnel  only. 

7.  Any  person  who  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
vestigation in  public  hearings  may  submit  to 
the  Chairman  questions  In  writing  to  be 
asked  of  other  witnesses  called  by  the  Com- 
mittee. With  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  present,  these  questions  shall 
be  put  to  the  witness  by  the  Chairman  or 
his  designee. 

8.  All  reports  and  recommendations  stem- 
ming from  Committee  investigations  shall 
be  printed  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 


after   an   adequate  period   for  review  and 
comment.* 


THE  ERA  WILL  NOT  BE  STOPPED 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
almost  beyond  comprehension  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  1982  still  debating 
whether  the  women  of  America— over 
one-half  of  our  population— should  be 
treated  equally  under  the  laws  of  our 
land. 

But  this  debate  continues  and  it  will 
until  equal  rights  for  women  are  final- 
ly and  explicitly  guaranteed  in  the 
Constitution.  While  the  debate  goes 
on  it  is  imperative  that  the  constitu- 
tionally mandated  process  for  consid- 
eration of  this  issue— the  ratification 
process— not  be  thrown  off  track  or 
confused  by  the  diversionary  tactics  of 
those  who  fundamentally  oppose  the 
equal  rights  amendment  (ERA). 

As  someone  who  has  long  been  an 
advocate  and  fighter  for  ERA.  I  have 
been  greatly  troubled  by  recent  devel- 
opments on  the  Federal  level. 

JUDGE  CALUSTER  RULES  AGAINST  THE  ERA 
RATIFICATION  PROCESS 

The  recent  ruling  by  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Callister  on  the  ERA 
ratification  process  is  representative  of 
the  attempts  which  are  being  made  to 
divert  and  stall  ratification  efforts.  In 
early  January.  Judge  Callister  held  in 
Idaho  against  Freeman,  that  Congress 
lacked  the  power  to  extend  the  dead- 
line for  ratification;  and  further,  that 
States  have  a  right  to  rescind  their 
ratification  actions  at  any  point  before 
the  required  three-quarters  of  the 
States  vote  to  ratify. 

The  Callister  decision  marks  the 
first  time  in  American  history  when  a 
Federal  court  declared  unconstitution- 
al an  act  of  Congress  dealing  with  the 
process  of  amending  the  Constitution. 
It  also  represents  the  first  recognition 
by  any  Federal  body  of  a  State's  at- 
tempt to  rescind  its  ratification  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  not  only 
the  substance  of  the  Callister  decision, 
but  also  the  signing  of  this  Judgment 
which  can  only  serve  to  undermine  the 
process  of  ratification  now  underway 
in  many  States  during  the  final 
months  of  the  extension  period. 

As  someone  who  worked  hard  to 
secure  the  extension  of  the  ERA  rati- 
fication deadline  here  in  the  Senate.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  questions  of  re- 
scission and  proper  congressional 
voting  majorities  for  extension  approv- 
al, which  have  been  raised  by  this 
case.  These  questions  and  others  were 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  in  both  Houses, 
in  consultation  with  leading  constitu- 
tional lawyers. 

I  am  confident  that  the  actions  of 
the  95th  Congress  in  extending  for  3 
years  the  ratification  deadline  for  the 
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be    upheld    as    legal    and 


ERA    will 
proper. 

THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  RESPONSE  IS 
INADEQUATE 

The  Justice  Department  recently 
contributed  to  the  efforts  to  divert 
and  damage  the  ERA  ratification  proc- 
ess. The  Department's  decision  about 
what  position  the  Goverrunent  would 
take  on  the  Callister  decision— an- 
nouncing one  day  it  would  appeal  the 
decision  and  the  very  next  day.  issuing 
a  "clarification"  indicating  it  would 
oppose  efforts  to  secure  a  quick  ruling 
by  the  Supreme  Court— caused  much 
confusion  and  contributed  directly  to 
the  efforts  of  ERA  opponents. 

The  Justice  Department's  conflict- 
ing positions  on  the  Callister  decision 
ignored  its  obligation  to  defend  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress  and  raises  the  suspi- 
cion of  whether  Inappropriate  influ- 
ence and  political  pressures  were  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment by  groups  opposed  to  ERA. 
It  is  essential  that  the  integrity  of  a 
constitutional  process  be  maintained 
and  never  sacrificed  to  the  transitory 
politicsd  interests  of  a  particular  ad- 
ministration. 

On  January  8,  1982, 1  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  expressing  my  distress 
over  the  Justice  Department's  indeci- 
sive and  inadequate  response  to  the 
lower  court  ruling.  I  ask  that  my  letter 
to  the  President  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.  January  8,  1982. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 

President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  President:  I  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed to  learn  of  the  Justice  Department's 
announced  Intention  to  oppose  an  expedited 
appeal  of  Judge  Callister's  recent  decision 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  ratification  proc- 
ess. I  strongly  urge  you  to  direct  the  Justice 
Department  to  reverse  their  position,  and 
seek  an  expedited  decision  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversing  Judge  Callister's 
opinion. 

The  ratification  deadline  of  June  30.  1982 
is  less  than  six  months  away.  Several  states 
which  may  still  act  on  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  not  have  even  this  much 
time  In  which  to  consider  the  amendment 
because  their  legislatures  have  sessions 
which  must  adjourn  well  before  the  June  30 
deadline.  Rapid  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judge  Callister's  ruling  is.  there- 
fore, of  critical  Importance.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  fundamental  fairness. 

The  unfortunate  manner  In  which  the 
Justice  Department  made  its  decision— an- 
nouncing one  day  that  it  would  appeal  the 
Callister  decision  and  the  very  next  day,  is- 
suing a  "clarification"  indicating  that  It 
would  oppose  efforts  to  secure  a  speedy 
ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court— suggests  that 
the  Justice  Department's  position  may  have 
been  inappropriately  influenced  by  political 
consideration  and  pressures  applied  by 
groups  opposed  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. Certainly  such  political  consideration 
should  have  no  place  in  this  decision. 

The  Justice  Department  has  a  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  defend  the  constitution- 


ality of  Acts  of  Congress.  It  has  an  obliga- 
tion as  well,  to  proceed  In  a  manner  of  scru- 
pulous fairness. 

As  a  long  lime  supporter  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Apiendment  and  as  one  who  was 
deeply  involved  In  securing  Senate  passage 
of  the  ratification  extension.  I  believe  that 
Judge  Callister's  decision  is  wrong  and  will 
be  overturned  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Regardless  of  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion on  the  merits  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  or  the  ratification  extension, 
the  Justice  Department  has  an  affirmative 
obligation  to  seek  rapid  Supreme  Court 
action  on  constitutional  questions  which  are 
clearly  so  time  sensitive.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  rapid  con- 
sideration by  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  only 
fair  course  in  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr. 

Three  days  later.  I  joined  30  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  in  a  bipartisan  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General  urging  the 
Justice  Department  to  join  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  in 
seeking  an  expedited  appeal  before 
the  Supreme  Court  before  more  valua- 
ble time  is  lost.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment responded  by  requesting  that 
the  Supreme  Court  nullify  the  Callis- 
ter decision  without  a  full  hearing  on 
the  substance  of  the  issues. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  SUSPENDS  THE  CALLISTER 
DECISION  UNTIL  APPEAL  IS  HEARD 

On  January  25.  1982.  in  an  impor- 
tant and  positive  development,  the  Su- 
preme Court  armounced  its  intention 
to  hear  the  appeal  and  to  suspend  the 
Callister  decision  until  such  time  as 
the  Court  acts.  Rapid  consideration  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  extraordi- 
nary decision  is  the  only  fair  and 
proper  course. 

It  is  vital  that  the  national  effort  to 
secure  equal  rights  for  the  women  of 
America  not  be  stopped  by  a  single  ill- 
considered  lower  court  decision. 

The  equal  rights  movement  must 
not  stop  until  women  are  fully  guaran- 
teed equal  rights  under  the  law. 


February  25,  1982 
In    the    commission    of 


a 


INCREASED  PROTECTION  FOR 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  COMMU- 
NITY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  all  too  well  that  law  enforce- 
mCiit  is  a  particularly  dangerous  and 
far  too  often  unappreciated  profes- 
sion. I  have  recently  introduced  two 
bills  intended  to  provide  increased  pro- 
tection to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
law  enforcement  community,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  two 
timely  newspaper  articles  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
The  first  bill.  S.  1815,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  November  5,  would  require 
those  who  sell  bulletproof  vests  to 
obtain  proper  licenses.  I  introduced 
this  bill  after  consulting  with  Phillip 
Caruso,  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, who  told  me  that  bulletproof 
vests  frequently  give  criminals  added 


protection 
crime. 

This  fact,  sadly,  was  borne  out  by 
events  of  October  20.  when  one  ar- 
moured car  guard  and  two  police  offi- 
cers were  killed  in  a  robbery  in  Rock- 
land County,  N.Y..  in  which  at  least 
one  of  the  holdup  gang  was  wearing  a 
bulletproof  vest.  The  vest  allowed  the 
assailant,  who  later  was  found  to  have 
a  spent  bullet  from  one  of  the  police- 
men's guns  in  his  pocket,  additional 
time  to  inflict  a  fatal  wound  on  one  of 
the  officers. 

More  recently.  FBI  agents  in  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  captured  Joseph  "Mad 
Dog"  Sullivan,  a  fugitive  from  justice 
and  a  suspect  in  some  20  killings.  Sulli- 
van, when  captured,  was  armed  with  a 
.38  caliber  snub-nosed  revolver  auid  an 
AR-16  semiautomatic  rifle.  It  came  as 
no  surprise  that  he  was  also  wearing  a 
bulletproof  vest.  His  comment  after 
being  apprehended,  "I  wanted  to  go 
out  in  a  blaze  of  gunfire,"  was  made 
all  the  more  chilling  by  the  fact  that 
his  bulletproof  vest  could  have  allowed 
him  to  do  just  that. 

Fortunately.  Sullivan  was  captured 
without  any  gunfire.  But  that  this 
man,  a  man  who  has  been  arrested  30 
times  and  convicted  11  times  for  of- 
fenses ranging  from  disorderly  con- 
duct to  premeditated  murder,  was  able 
to  purchase  the  same  bulletproof  vests 
that  afford  protection  to  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  is  simply  astound- 
ing. We  must  not  allow  those  who 
would  kill  or  maim  police  officers  to 
hide  behind  the  protection  of  bullet- 
proof vests. 

My  bill  would  not  deny  law-abiding 
citizens  the  right  to  own  bulletproof 
vests.  It  will,  however,  make  it  far 
more  difficult  for  the  likes  of  "Mad 
Dog"  Sullivan  to  obtain  them. 

I  have  also  introduced  S.  2128,  which 
would  ban  the  sale,  import,  use,  or 
manufacture  of  handgun  bullets  that 
are  able  to  penetrate  the  equivalent  of 
18  layers  of  kevlar,  which  is  the  com- 
position of  the  bulletproof  vests  most 
often  worn  by  police  officers.  This 
measure  is  strongly  supported  by 
police  organizations  across  the  coun- 
try, and  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
a  New  York  Daily  News  editorial  of 
January  22  urging  a  ban  on  these  bul- 
lets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Daily 
News  editorial  and  a  February  24  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Post  chron- 
icling the  capture  of  "Mad  Dog"  Sulli- 
van be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Jan.  22, 
19821 

The  Cop-Killer's  Special 

Just  what  deadly  criminals  need,  a  bullet 
that  will  pierce  four- yes.  four— bulletproof 
vests  of  the  kind  most  policemen  wear. 

No,  we're  rot  talking  about  some  futuris- 
tic missile.  Some  imaginative  manufacturer 
already    has    developed    the    slug    to    end 
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slugs— and  the  lives  of  anyone  who  gets  in 
their  way. 

Before  the  lamebrain  has  a  chance  to 
market  his  super  bullet  in  a  big  way.  we 
hope  Congress  will  step  in  to  bar  its  manu- 
facture and  sale— even  if  that  means  taking 
on  the  powerful  gun  lobby  in  the  process. 

There  is  no  legitimate  need  for  such  a 
frighteningly  lethal  device— not  for  hunting, 
not  for  target  shooting,  not  for  self-defense. 
It's  good  for  just  one  thing— killing  cops— 
and  we  have  enough  policemen  dying  al- 
ready without  giving  criminals  even  more 
effective  ways  of  blowing  them  away. 

CProm  the  New  York  Post.  Feb.  24.  1982] 
Cops  Nab  'Mad  Dog  "  Hitman 

Hitman  Joseph  "Mad  Dog"  Sullivan,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  fugitives  alive  and  a 
suspect  In  at  least  20  killings,  was  captured 
yesterday  with  his  girlfriend  In  a  lightning 
FBI  raid. 

Sullivan,  who  once  boasted  he  would 
never  be  taken  alive,  moaned  to  cops  mo- 
ments after  his  arrest  outside  a  motel  In 
Rochester: 

"I  wanted  to  go  out  In  a  blaze  of  gunfire." 

Sullivan  was  prepared  to  do  battle  with 
police.  He  wore  a  bulletproof  vest  and  car- 
ried a  .38  caliber  snub-nosed  revolver  tucked 
into  his  belt. 

The  FBI  also  found  a  sophisticated  AR-16 
semi-automatic  rifle  and  ammunition  clip  in 
the  back  seat  of  his  car. 

"We  didn't  give  him  the  chance  to  shoot  it 
out. "  FBI  Special  Agent  Philip  Smith  told 
The  Post. 

Eight  agents  staking  out  the  Denonville 
Motel  since  2  a.m.  yesterday  swooped  down 
on  Sullivan  and  his  gorgeous  brunette  girl- 
friend. Theresa  Palmieri.  25.  as  they  were 
loading  their  car  with  suitcases  and  check- 
ing out. 

"We  received  a  tip  that  he  was  there." 
said  Smith. 

"The  agents  observed  him  packing  suit- 
cases and  then  the  lady  came  out  and  got  in 
the  passenger  seat. 

"When  Sullivan  came  out  the  agents  ar- 
rested him. 

'There  wasn't  a  struggle.  We  didn't  give 
him  the  opporttinlty  to  go  for  his  gun." 

Paul  Meyers,  owner  of  the  motel,  who 
watched  the  arrest  from  his  window,  told 
The  Post: 

""When  they  turned  him  around  his  face 
looked  completely  casual,  like  he  was 
saying.  "So  you  got  me,  so  what?" " 

One  law  enforcement  source  said  Sullivan 
bragged  about  the  autobiography  he  was 
writing  and  complained  because  the  FBI 
nabbed  him  without  any  explosive  shoot- 
out. "He  said  that  would  have  made  a  good 
ending  for  his  book."  said  one  cop. 

A  movie  based  on  Sullivan's  life  story  is 
currently  being  negotiated,  starring  actor 
Jon  Volght. 

SuUlvan  is  the  only  man  in  New  York 
State  history  to  escape  from  Attica,  where 
he  was  serving  time  for  manslaughter.  He 
was  wearing  a  gold  crucifix  around  his  neck 
and  another  on  a  ring  when  he  was  taken 
Into  custody  yesterday. 

He  was  brought  before  U.S.  Magistrate 
Stephen  Joy.  who  set  ball  at  an  astonishing 
$500,000  after  Sullivan  pleaded  Innocent  to 
a  bank  robbery  charge. 

The  FBI  expects  to  transport  Sullivan.  42. 
to  Utica  within  48  hours.  He  will  be  ar- 
raigned there  on  another  bank  hold-up 
charge. 

Last  night.  Sullivan  was  jailed  In  the 
Monroe  County  Holding  Center  In  down- 
town Rochester. 


He  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  close 
friend  and  attorney,  former  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark. 

Sullivan's  son  is  named  Ramsey,  after  the 
nation's  one-time  top  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial. 

The  25-year-old  Miss  Palmieri.  whose  last 
known  address  was  371  Ave.  X,  Brooklyn, 
was  charged  with  harboring  a  fugitive. 

"This  guy  was  one  of  the  most  wanted 
men  in  the  United  States,"  said  a  detective 
in  Suffolk  County,  where  Sullivan  faces  an 
indictment  for  a  throat-slashing  double 
homicide. 

"Everybody  should  be  relieved  that  he's 
been  captured,  because  he  was  capable  of 
killing  anybody  who  crossed  him." 

Sullivan  and  Miss  Palmieri  checked  Into 
the  Rochester  motel  at  2  p.m.  Monday. 

"She's  been  his  girl  friend  for  a  long 
time."  said  one  officer. 

The  FBI  refused  to  say  what  brought  Sul- 
livan back  to  Rochester,  where,  last  Decem- 
ber, he  Is  reported  to  have  cut  down  a 
Teamsters  union  official  who  was  cooperat- 
ing with  a  federal  grand  jury. 

Sullivan,  allegedly  a  contract  killer  for 
both  the  Bonnano  and  Gamblno  crime  fami- 
lies, grew  a  full  beard  during  his  months  un- 
derground. 

The  arrest  capped  months  of  investiga- 
tions by  the  FBI  and  New  York  City  police. 
Law  enforcement  sources  said  it  was  inten- 
sive legwork  by  FBI  agents  Steven  Braus, 
Anthony  Nelson  and  Michael  Francis  that 
led  them  to  Sullivan. 

They  also  credited  Brooklyn  detectives 
Louis  Randazzo.  Carl  Schroeder,  Saul  Rod- 
riquez  and  Edward  Woods  with  playing  key 
roles  In  the  manhunt. 

Miss  Palmieri  is  the  sister-in-law  of  Sulli- 
van's partner,  identified  as  Steven  Catalan- 
otte.  32. 

Catalanotte.  who  remains  at  large,  is  a  fu- 
gitive ex-cop  who  met  Sullivan  while  serving 
time  In  Attica  for  dealing  in  heroin. 

Police  are  also  seeking  another  SuUlvan 
accomplice.  Marco  Tedesco.  who  uses  the 
brazen  alias  Marc  Anthony,  after  the  histor- 
ic Roman  general. 

The  mustachioed  Tedesco  and  Sullivan 
are  suspects  In  the  deaths  of  a  couple  in 
Seldon.  L.I.  whose  throats  were  cut  while  an 
18-month-old  Infant  slept  in  a  crib  nearby. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
celebrate  the  64th  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  with  a  gath- 
ering of  Lithuanian  Americans  in  De- 
troit, That  experience  again  reminded 
me  of  the  strength  of  will  which  has 
characterized  Lithuanians  for  centur- 
ies, and  today  I  would  like  to  pay  them 
a  special  tribute. 

This  year's  commemoration  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  independent 
State  of  Lithuania  on  February  16. 
1918.  assumes  particular  significance 
in  light  of  continued  Soviet  aggression 
around  the  world.  Just  as  the  success 
of  the  Polish  workers'  movement  in- 
spired the  souls  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  the  imposition  of  martial  law 
in  her  sisterland  may  cast  new  doubts 
on  the  Lithuanian  struggle  for  free- 
dom. 

While  each  passing  day  presents  new 
opportunities  and  new  obstacles  in  the 


effort  to  rid  this  captive  nation  of 
Soviet  domination,  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  must  never  allow  the  flame 
of  hope,  which  has  burned  so  long  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
to  die.  Since  the  illegal  Soviet  armex- 
ation  of  the  nation  in  1940.  Lithuanian 
history  has  been  a  tragic  one.  Ravaged 
first  by  the  armies  of  Stalin,  then  by 
those  of  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany,  the 
once  independent  State  of  Lithuania 
finally  succumbed  to  the  sheer  weight 
of  Soviet  power. 

Still  the  effort  to  win  freedom  con- 
tinues. Although  the  territory  that  is 
their  homeland  remains  firmly  within 
the  grip  of  the  Soviet  Union,  attempts 
to  absorb  the  unique  Lithuanian  cul- 
ture have  been  thwarted  by  the  Lith- 
uanian people— a  people  who  continue 
to  cherish  the  ideals  of  a  freedom  once 
enjoyed.  The  continued  repression  of 
those  whose  only  crime  is  the  pursuit 
of  basic  rights  and  justice  indicates  a 
failing  Soviet  policy  of  subjugation 
which  will  never  be  accepted  by  the 
freedom-loving  Lithuanians. 

And  so.  today.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
my  unwaivering  support  to  all  Lithua- 
nians—those still  striving  to  escape 
Soviet  oppression  in  their  homeland, 
and  those  here  in  America  whose  con- 
stant vigilance  and  work  has  kept  the 
flame  of  hope  alive  for  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples.* 


BROKEN  PROMISES  TO  DE- 
TROIT'S ELDERLY  CITIZENS: 
"HUNGER  IS  A  SIMPLE.  LOUD 
CRY" 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  held  a 
hearing  this  morning  on  "Hunger.  Nu- 
trition, and  Older  Americans:  Fiscal 
1983  Budget  Proposals."  Father  Wil- 
liam Cunningham,  who  is  the  director 
of  Focus:  HOPE  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  tes- 
tified before  the  committee.  Focus: 
HOPE  is  an  organized  movement  of 
metropolitan  Detroit  volunteers  dedi- 
cated to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  Detroit's  senior  citizens.  Father 
Cuimingham's  words  speak  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  of  hunger  and  the 
elderly  in  this  country  and  the  par- 
ticular plight  of  thousands  of  senior 
citizens  in  the  Detroit  area. 
I  submit  his  address  for  the  Record: 
Testimony  or  Father  William  T. 
Cunningham 

Senator  John  Heinz  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging:  This 
morning  we  are  players  in  an  utterly  pre- 
dictable scene.  Our  elderly  poor  will  be  de- 
scribed and  counted.  Good  people  will  plead 
the  cruelty  of  new  program  cuts. 

Then,  some  more  good  people  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  say  what 
they  are  supposed  to  say,  or  they  will  be 
fired.  Everybody  knows  that.  The  agents  of 
Agriculture  carry  an  awful  burden— not  to 
reveal  here  what  each  knows,  or  should 
know,  about  hunger  in  America,  not  to  say 
what  each  feels  in  his  heart  and  conscience 
or  should  feel,  but  to  defend  an  Ideological 
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course.  Their  Department — established  to 
assure  adequate  and  equitable  production 
and  distribution  of  food— is  again  held  hos- 
tage by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  be  used  in  an  ideological  and  po- 
litical stand-off  at  the  expense  of  its  consti- 
tutional mandate.  They  will  be  loyal  to  this 
administration,  an  otherwise  necessary  qual- 
ity in  government  service,  at  the  expense  of 
a  higher  moral  requirement  to  relate  facts 
to  the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
service  of  the  American  people  and  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights. 

Other  witness— professional,  expert  and 
dedicated— will  use  cool,  scientific  terms. 
They  will  tell  us  about  the  extent  of  malnu- 
trition among  the  elderly,  its  economics,  its 
clinical  manifestations,  its  effects  on  health, 
on  life.  But  their  scientific  rigor  may  some- 
times mask  the  pain  of  hunger  in  abstrac- 
tions, and  their  valuable  sevice  of  Informa- 
tion may  sometimes  ignore  questions  of 
value  and  morality. 

Unlike  malnutrition  with  all  its  complex- 
ities, hunger  is  a  simple,  loud  cry. 

Hunger  in  Detroit  is  desperation.  It  is  old 
people  in  restaurants  ordering  a  cup  of  tea 
at  an  uncleared  table  and  furtively  eating 
leftover  scraps  of  french  fries  and  sandwich- 
es. It  is  opening  and  eating  from  paclcages  of 
cookies  or  cold  cuts  on  the  supermarket 
shelf  while  pretending  to  shop.  It's  75  year 
old  Annie  Harris,  full  of  pride  and  dignity, 
confessing  that  after  her  last  trip  to  the 
hospital  for  starvation,  she  would  have 
killed  herself  If  she  did  not  believe  in  Jesus. 

Hunger  in  Detroit  is  constant  worry.  It's 
worrjrlng  whether  the  part  loaf  of  bread, 
the  remnants  of  Jam.  and  the  last  box  of 
macaroni  and  cheese  will  take  you  through 
three  days,  until  the  social  security  check 
arrives.  It's  dropping  the  same  teabag  in  hot 
water  for  the  second  day.  It's  Robert  Ldnd- 
sey,  81,  teased  with  the  question  of  what  he 
would  do  with  more  food,  saying,  "that's 
beyond  my  comprehension."  Hunger  is  a 
forced  choice  between  a  carton  of  milk  and 
a  roll  of  toilet  paper. 

Hunger  in  Detroit  is  loneliness.  It's  not 
having  anything  to  offer  compsjiy,  if  there 
were  company. 

Hunger  in  Detroit  is  illness,  another  trip 
to  the  hospital  because  an  egg  in  the  morn- 
ing, tea  and  toast  at  noon  and  hot  dogs  at 
night  were  not  enough. 

Hunger  in  Detroit  is  guilt.  It  is  old  people 
in  the  Cass  Corridor  who  won't  tell  you 
their  children's  names,  because  they  don't 
want  to  be  a  burden.  It  is  the  guilt  of  sons 
and  daughters  who  have  to  abandon  their 
parents  because,  in  today's  economy,  they 
can  hardly  feed  their  own  children. 

And  hunger  in  Detroit  is  anger.  It  is  old 
people  saying,  "They  treat  us  like  an  old 
horse,  only  they  don't  shoot  us.  they  just 
starve  us  inch  by  inch  .  .  .  They've  got  the 
food,  but  they  Just  won't  give  it  to  us."  The 
anger  of  old  people  is  quiet  despair,  knowl- 
edge that  the  refusal  of  food  is  a  final  rejec- 
tion, that  one's  fate  is  a  lingering  and  lonely 
and  fearful  and  disregarded  wait  for  death. 

There  are  more  than  50,000  hungry  per- 
sons over  65  in  Detroit  and  Wayne  County. 
They  are  not  all  of  one  type.  Bill  Parham,  a 
gear-cutter,  thought  his  savings  would  pro- 
vide a  modest  retirement  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  but  those  savings  were  eaten  up  by  ex- 
treme Jumps  in  heating  bills,  high  Inflation, 
and  illness.  James  Light  worked  thirty-two 
years  for  a  small  company  with  no  pension 
plan.  Many,  many  elderly  blacks  and  women 
in  Detroit  were  denied  equal  opportunity 
during  their  productive  years,  so  they 
worked  at  menial  Jobs  and  were  paid  in  cash 
under  the  table,  with  no  Social  Security. 


For  most  people,  poverty  arrived  when 
they  stopped  working.  Had  they  been  so 
destitute  all  their  lives,  they  could  not  have 
lived  to  be  old. 

Every,  lasting  human  society  has  held  the 
aged  in' reverence.  The  conscious  abandon- 
ment of  old  people  is  a  nation's  epitaph. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment—"Honor  your  father  and  your 
mother."  Its  wisdom  is  simply  that  if  we 
take  care  of  those  who  brought  us  this  far, 
then  our  traditions  will  be  respected  and 
our  founding  ideals  will  be  cherished. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  real  discussion  for 
today— even  more  than  old  people  and 
hunger.  As  a  society,  we  are  coming  to  value 
only  those  who  are  economically  productive. 
This  nation  proix>ses  to  spend  much  less  on 
children,  and  to  turn  its  back  on  the  aged, 
to  bankrupt  the  future  and  bury  the  past.  It 
will  not  recognize  and  support  otlTer  neces- 
sary kinds  of  productivity  which  only  the  el- 
derly can  contribute  In  the  family  and  the 
community. 

Insuring  enough  food  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  elderly  poor  is  not  a 
matter  of  compassion.  It  is  a  matter  of  Jus- 
tice, and  wisdom.  To  deny  adequate  food  is 
to  break  our  contract  with  those  who  have 
labored  and  sacrificed  to  build  this  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  capable 
of  putting  an  abundant,  ready  supply  of 
commodities  on  the  shelves  of  poor,  elderly 
citizens  at  less  than  half  of  the  foods'  cost 
in  the  marketplace.  Last  fall.  Congress 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Department  to 
do  so  in  Detroit  and  New  Orleans,  and  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  necessary  funds. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Mr. 
John  Bode,  defiant  of  Congress  and  abusing 
the  Department's  capability,  today  deny 
those  hungry  old  people. 

In  the  generations  to  come,  if  America 
survives  this  rupture  of  morality  tolerated 
for  whatever  expedient,  who  will  answer  for 
what  we  have  done  to  the  nation's  elderly, 
to  our  solemn  trust,  and  to  our  national  in- 
tegrity? Who  will  explain  our  broken  prom- 
ise?* 


STEVE  JONCAS:  OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE  TO  MASSACHUSETTS 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  know 
about  the  outstanding  service  that 
Steve  Joncas  has  given  Massachusetts 
for  over  7  years.  As  he  moves  to  a  chal- 
lenging new  position  in  public  service, 
his  accomplishments  to  date  should  be 
recognized. 

Steve  Joncas  directs  the  work  of  my 
staff  in  Massachusetts,  managing  their 
efforts  in  two  primary  areas— constitu- 
ent services  and  economic  develop- 
ment. The  job  demands  an  abundance 
of  energy,  judgment,  geniality,  and 
toughness.  Steve  has  provided  these 
qualities.  Indeed,  it  has  been  intrigu- 
ing to  watch  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional strengths  grow  stronger  over 
the  years. 

Steve  Joncas  has  worked  with  me 
since  1975,  when  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ini- 
tially, he  concentrated  on  the  revital- 
ization  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  largest 
city  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Lowell  has  become  a  success 
story— a  classic  partnership  between 
government  and  the  private  sector— 
and  Steve's  work  has  been  an  impor- 


tant part  of  it.  On  coming  to  the 
Senate  in  1979.  I  put  him  in  charge  of 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  economic 
development  section  of  my  Massachu- 
setts staff,  who  specialize  in  develop- 
ing economic  strength  in  communities 
throughout  the  Conmionwealth.  His 
performsince  in  that  role  led  to  his 
eventual  promotion  to  overall  respon- 
sibility for  my  Massachusetts  staff. 

On  March  1,  Steve  is  beginning  a 
new  challenge  as  executive  director  of 
the  Lowell  Development  and  Rnancial 
Corp.  In  his  new  role,  he  will  be  right 
in  the  middle  of  efforts  to  continue 
Lowell's  successful  partnership.  It  is  a 
position  for  which  he  is  uniquely 
qualified,  and  I  have  every  confidence 
that  he  will  serve  Lowell  well  in  his 
new  capacity.  Although  I  shall  miss 
having  him  on  my  own  staff,  I  am 
pleased  that  he  was  chosen  for  this 
important  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  for  what  Steve  Joncas 
has  done  for  Massachusetts  citizens.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
his  new  role.  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  Steve,  his  wife  Celeste,  and  their 
children,  Aaron  and  Phillip,  on  this 
proud  occasion.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  MARCH  1.  1982,  AT  11 
A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on 
Monday.  March  1,  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OP  SENATOR  COCHRAN  AND 
DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 

MONDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order.  Senator  Cochran 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  for  a  special  order,  and  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
then  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MARCH 
1.  1982.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  1 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agree  to;  and  at  6:18 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  March  1,  1982,  at  11  a.m. 


THE  NICARAGUAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Council  for  Inter-American  Securi- 
ty Education  Institute  has  prepared  a 
study  describing  the  evolution  of  the 
revolution  in  Nicaragua.  It  concludes 
that  the  Sandinista  regime  is  nearing 
completion  of  the  consolidation  of  a 
military-oriented  Marxist-Leninist  dic- 
tatorship. The  study  also  describes  the 
reasons  why  Nicaragua's  economy  is 
not  working.  The  text  of  that  study 
follows.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  serious  consideration. 

Why  Isn't  Nicaragua's  Ecoifoirr  Wohkirg? 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  launching  its 
"era  of  reconstruction."  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment appears  to  have  wrought  Instead 
an  era  of  economic  ruin. 

"The  national  economy  is  collapsing." 
wrote  the  Superior  Council  of  Private  En- 
terprise (COSEP)  in  an  October  19  letter  to 
junta  coordinator  Daniel  Ortega.  "Produc- 
tion shows  no  signs  of  recuperation.  The 
country  is  becoming  indebted  in  a  spiral 
that  seems  endless  .  .  .  We  are  at  the  doors 
of  the  destruction  of  Nicaragua. 

The  country  already  owes  almost  $3  bil- 
lion to  foreign  creditors,  and  this  debt  in- 
creases at  an  average  of  $2.5  million  a  day, 
according  to  the  Coordinator  of  Nicaragua's 
Human  Rights  Commission,  Jose  Esteben 
Gonzalez.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Ortega  on 
October  17  asking  him  to  explain  why  the 
Sandinistas  in  only  two  years  have  incurred 
"a  foreign  debt  practically  equal  to  the 
giant  indebtedness  accumulated  by  the  cor- 
rupt Somoza  regime  in  43  years  of  systemat- 
ic pillage." 

The  nation's  trade  balance,  which  stood  at 
a  siu-plus  of  $160  million  in  1979.  plummeted 
to  a  $215  million  deficit  in  1980.  Inflation 
rages  at  35  percent,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  says  it  could  hit  50  percent  this 
year.  Unemployment  stands  at  30  percent, 
and  this  is  sure  to  worsen  if  the  economy 
continues  to  deteriorate. 

STATE  OF  EMERGKlfCY 

So  severe  is  this  economic  crisis  that  the 
government  imposed  a  one-year  "state  of 
economic  and  social  emergency"  in  Septem- 
ber, banning  strikes  and  unauthorized  price 
Increases,  raising  import  taxes  by  as  much 
as  100  percent,  and  threatening  imprison- 
ment of  up  to  three  years  for  anyone  "ar- 
rested on  suspicion"  of  "economic  sabo- 
tage," which  includes  the  publishing  of  eco- 
nomic data  affecting  "state  security." 

Bankrupt,  Nicaragua  has  become  entirely 
dependent  on  foreign  aid.  One  Western 
economist  in  Managua,  quoted  in  the  Sep- 
tember 28  issue  of  Newaxoeek,  stated  that 
"Nicaragua  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  great  beggar  nations." 

The  reason:  Nicaragua's  foreign  currency 
reserves  are  virtually  gone.  Even  after  re- 
ceiving nearly  $450  million  in  foreign  aid 


and  outright  gifts  this  year,  the  country  is 
unable  to  import  vital  machinery,  basic 
goods,  medicine,  spare  parts,  and  other  ne- 
cessities. Julio  Cesar,  the  head  of  the  cen- 
tral bank,  admitted  in  the  September  IS 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  Nicaragua  will 
have  to  find  $750  million  abroad  to  finance 
its  1982  import  bill. 

The  lack  of  hard  currency  is  a  more  imme- 
diate cnuich  for  Nicaragua's  private  busi- 
ness sector.  Although  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment contends  that  over  60  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  comes  from  pri- 
vate industries,  businessmen  and  producers 
report  they  can't  get  credit  from  the  central 
bank  with  which  to  produce  and  conduct 
business. 

"The  problem  is  that  the  state  controls 
the  mechanisms  that  allow  the  private 
sector  to  operate:  the  banking,  transporta- 
tion, and  foreign  exchange  systems,"  said 
William  Baez,  Nicaraguan  economist  and  di- 
rector of  the  Foundation  for  Cooperative 
Development  in  Nicaragua,  in  the  October 
17,  Diario  Las  Americas.  "If  you  engage  in 
business  transactions  and  cannot  obtain 
credit,  the  deal  is  dead." 

cosEP  BLAMXS  covnuncKirr 

According  to  Nicaraguan  business  leaders, 
the  Sandinistas'  "doctrine  of  Marxism-Len- 
inism" and  their  ideological  assault  upon  Ni- 
caragua's private  sector  are  to  blame  for  the 
country's  deepening  economic  crisis.  The 
Superior  Council  for  Private  Enterprise 
(COSEP)  in  its  October  19  letter  to  E>aniel 
Ortega  accused  the  government  of  egregious 
economic  mismanagement.  COSEP  ascribed 
the  crumbling  economy,  the  spiraling  debt, 
and  the  social  turbulence  in  Nicaragua  to 
the  Sandinistas'  "Marxist-Leninist  adven- 
ture." 

The  Sandinista  government,  denouncing 
the  letter  as  "an  outrageous  provocation," 
moved  quickly  against  COSEP.  The  text  of 
the  letter  had  been  revealed  in  a  press  con- 
ference called  by  COSEP  on  October  19. 
Thirty  hours  later,  around  midnight,  state 
seciulty  forces  arrested  four  COSEP  leaders 
in  their  homes  for  having  "violated  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  emergency  law."  Three  of 
them  were  sentenced  to  seven  months  im- 
prisonment on  October  30. 

Those  sent  to  Jail  were  the  President  of 
the  Higher  Council  for  Private  Enterprise. 
Enrique  Dreyfus;  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Construction.  Benjamin  Lanzas; 
and  the  President  of  the  Federation  of  Nica- 
raguan Professionals.  Oilberi  Cuadra.  Simi- 
lar prison  sentences  were  handed  down  to 
three  businessmen  who  the  secret  police 
were  unable  to  capture,  and  who  are  said  to 
be  in  hiding.  All  six  men  were  signatories  of 
the  October  19  COSEP  letter. 

The  regime's  anti-free  enterprise  orienta- 
tion is  also  criticized  by  many  of  the  Nicara- 
guan businessmen  who  have  fled  the  coun- 
try. One  of  these  is  Jose  Francisco  Cardenal, 
former  President  of  Nicaragua's  Chamber  of 
Construction  and  a  long-time  opponent  of 
the  Somoza  dictatorship. 

Cardenal  said  at  a  July  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  "the  economic  result 
of  the  Sandinista  ideological  philosophy  and 
its  attacks  on  private  enterprise  has  been 
the  virtual  ruin  of  Nicaragua's  economy  .  .  . 
The  Government  has  continued  its  policy 


destined  to  strangle  and  then  eliminate  pri- 
vate enterprise  from  the  country,  and  to 
create  in  its  stead  a  type  of  Marxist-Leninist 
state  capitalism." 

CONTEKPT  rOR  BUSIHESSMER 

The  Sandinistas  make  no  secret  of  their 
contempt  for  Nicaragua's  businessmen.  De- 
fense Minister  Humberto  Ortega  said  in  a 
speech  published  on  August  25  that  "we  are 
against  the  burgeois,  "  and  added  that  "it 
has  to  be  clear  that  the  bourgeoisie,  which 
sells  out  its  own  country,  is  here  because  we 
want  them  to  be.  In  any  moment,  we  can 
take  their  factories  without  firing  a  shot." 
The  Defense  Minister  later  vowed  to  "hang 
by  the  roadside "  those  businessmen  who, 
among  other  things,  obstruct  the  govern- 
ment's plan  to  organize  militias  within  the 
nation's  factories,  since  this  would  impede 
the  Sandinistas"  efforts  against  "conspiracy 
and  aggression."" 

But  from  the  beginning,  the  Sandinista 
policy  to  eliminate  private  enterprise  was 
made  known  in  something  called  the  '"72- 
hour  document,"  a  clandestine  Sandinista 
paper  that  was  circulated  among  Nicara- 
gua"s  leading  businessmen  shortly  after  the 
overthrow  of  Somoza.  The  paper  set  forth, 
according  to  the  February  16  issue  of  Time, 
the  Marxist  regime"s  strategy  of  tolerating 
the  "private  sector  only  until  the  govern- 
ment was- able  to  take  over  the  economy  and 
throw  out  the  capitalists." 

The  Sandinistas'  intention  to  eliminate 
private  enterprise  was  also  revealed  by  a 
high-ranking  official  in  Nicaragua's  Justice 
Etepartment,  Nevardo  Arguello,  who  defect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  last  February.  Arguello  had 
been  responsible  for  enforcing  a  decree 
issued  by  the  Junta  ordering  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Somoza  family, 
of  persons  who  had  supported  Somoza,  and 
of  people  who  had  embezzled  public  funds. 

Arguello  told  the  Council  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Security  in  an  interview  on  February  26 
that  he  had  complained  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice  that  some  of  the  confiscations  were 
illegal.  The  Minister  admitted  that  this  was 
true.  Arguello  said.  However,  the  Minister 
told  Arguello  that  "the  property  would  not 
be  returned  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  confiscation  was  legal.  He  said  that  the 
property  would  be  owned  by  the  state."  Ar- 
guello added.  "To  Justify  his  argument,  the 
Minister  said  that  private  enterprise  would 
soon  disappear  in  any  case,  and  since  there 
would  l)e  little  private  property. remaining, 
the  shock  would  not  be  as  great." 

NATIONAUZATIOHS 

The  Sandinistas'  anti-capitalist  rhetoric 
has  been  accompanied  by  wholesale  nation- 
alizations of  industries  and  massive  confis- 
cations of  private  property.  Charging  the 
private  sector  with  attempting  to  under- 
mine Nicaragua's  economy  by  "imposing  the 
power  of  those  who  rob  and  oppress,"' 
Daniel  Ortega  marked  the  July  19  second 
anniversary  of  the  Sandinista  victory  by  an- 
nouncing far-reaching  reform  laws  that 
threaten  most  of  Nicaragua's  private  sector 
with  expropriation.  A  prominent  Nicara- 
guan industrialist,  featured  in  the  August  23 
Los  Angeles  Times,  asserts  that  "the  Sandi- 
nistas have  already  enough  laws  to  confis- 
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cate  80  percent  of  the  private  property  of 
Nicaragua." 

None  of  these  confiscated  lands,  however. 
have  been  delivered  to  the  people.  FYank 
Bendana,  exiled  President  of  Nicaragua's 
Union  of  Coffee  Associations  and  Coopera- 
tives, told  the  Council  for  Inter-American 
Security  last  July  that  "ever  since  the  San- 
dino-Communists  have  assumed  power,  they 
have  done  nothing  more  than  seize  the 
lands  In  the  name  of  the  people,  but  these 
lands  still  belong  to  the  state  ...  In  two 
years,  the  Sandinistas  have  not  titled  a 
single  apple  or  acre  of  land  to  anyone." 

The  result  of  the  government's  open  war 
on  Nicaragua's  private  sector,  according  to 
Jose  Francisco  Cardenal,  has  been  to 
foment  an  "overriding  fear"  in  the  business 
community  that  has  "eliminated  any  plan- 
ning and  investment  for  the  future,  and  has 
reduced  businessmen  ...  to  try  to  avoid 
worker's  takeovers  or  be  branded  as 
'counter-revolutionary.' " 

THREATS  AND  ACCaSATIONS 

Recently,  junta  member  Sergio  Ramirez 
accused  the  country's  private-sector  leaders 
of  acting  as  "puppets  of  an  international 
conspiracy."  The  November  3  Diario  Las 
Americas  reported  that  Ramirez  threatened 
the  leaders  of  COSEP  with  the  revocation 
of  their  Nicaraguan  citizenship  if  they  per- 
sisted in  opposing  "the  line  of  the  revolu- 
tion." 

Security  forces  prevented  an  October  27 
special  meeting  of  the  COSEP  leadership, 
summoned  to  discuss  the  political  situation 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  agenda  items  was 
to  be  the  attack  by  a  mob  of  pro-Sandinista 
youths  on  the  house  of  businessman  Alfon- 
so Robelo,  who  is  President  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Movement. 

The  Sandinistas'  campaign  against  the 
private  sector  has  gone  so  far  as  to  include 
assassination.  Last  November,  the  Vice- 
President  of  COSEP,  Jorge  Salazar,  was 
shot  to  death  by  government  security  forces 
at  a  gas  station  near  Managua  minutes  after 
Salazar  had  presided  over  a  COSEP  meet- 
ing. The  government  later  claimed  that  Sa- 
lazar was  a  "counter-revolutionary."  COSEP 
issued  a  statement  calling  the  murder  "a  po- 
litical crime."  The  response  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  threaten  the  COSEP  leader- 
ship with  criminal  prosecution. 

No  surprise,  then,  that  some  200,000  busi- 
nessmen, technicians,  and  professionals 
have  fled  from  Nicaragua,  draining  produc- 
tive business  of  capital  and  talent. 

Consequently,  business  has  suffered  dra- 
matic decreases  in  production.  Cotton,  one 
of  Nicaragua's  key  export  items,  is  down  20 
percent  from  the  previous  year's  produc- 
tion. Coffee  and  sugar  production  are  down 
30  ptercent,  and  chemical  and  textile  output 
off  by  50  percent. 

CONCLUSION 

Human  rights  leader  Jose  Esteban  Gonza- 
lez siunmed  up  the  state  of  Nicaragua's 
economy  in  the  remarkable  letter  he  wrote 
to  Daniel  Ortega  on  October  17.  Gonzalez, 
who  is  Coordinator  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Human  Rights  ConMnlssion.  referred  to  "the 
total  unhinging  of  the  economic  structure 
of  Nicaragua." 

"The  disastrous  and  chaotic  economic  sit- 
uation which  has  been  precipitated  in  the 
country  is  characterized  by  a  marked  de- 
crease in  productivity,  the  irrational  rise  in 
the  costs  of  production,  accompanied  by  the 
closing  of  important  centers  of  production 
and  work,"  Gonzalez  wrote.  "This  is  the  nat- 
ural and  direct  consequence  of  the  disincen- 
tivation  of  the  producers,  of  the  arbitrary 
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confiscations,  and  of  the  irresponsible  im- 
provisations,  of  the  paralyzing  bureaucracy, 
and.  in  general,  of  the  programmed,  pro- 
gressive strangulation  of  the  economic 
sector  tha^  is  not  part  of  the  state." 

Increasing  number  of  Nicaraguans  are  be- 
coming restless  and  frustrated  with  the  eco- 
nomic mesB.  To  bolster  public  morale,  the 
government  has  launched  a  campaign  of 
rhetoric  and  propaganda.  The  September  28 
Newsweek  reported  that  "one  official  re- 
sponse to  the  recent  sugar  shortage  was  to 
put  up  signs  reading  A  Good  Revolutionary 
Uses  Less  Sugar.'  " 

The  Sandinistas  are  realizing,  however, 
that  slogans  can't  cure  a  sick  economy. 

Nicaragua's  "Great  Purge" 

The  top  Bandinista  leadership  is  apparent- 
ly carrying  out  a  "purge"  which  ijicludes 
persons  close  to  revolutionary  hero  Eden 
Pastora.  Observers  contend  that  this  is  a 
move  to  eliminate  ideologically  nonconform- 
ing elements  from  the  government  and  is  an 
important  part  of  "the  consolidation  of  the 
revolution." 

Eden  Pastora,  icnown  as  "Commander 
Cero,"  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  Sandinistas.  He  was  said  during  the 
war  against  Somoza  to  represent  the  Sandi- 
nistas' more  "moderate"  wing.  After  Somo- 
za's  defeat,  Pastora  was  not  given  a  top  posi- 
tion in  the  government,  but  rather,  was 
made  Vice  Minister  of  Defense  and  Chief  of 
the  People's  Militia. 

Pastora  resigned  under  curious  circum- 
stances last  July.  There  have  been  persist- 
ent reports  that  he  departed  because  of 
policy  conflicts  with  the  new  Nicaraguan 
leadership.  Panama's  La  Republica  newspa- 
per said  on  July  9  that  Pastora  had  become 
alienated  from  the  ranking  officials  of  the 
Sandinista  government  "in  view  of  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  military  observers  from 
Cuba  in  Nicaragua  and  the  increasing  pres- 
ence of  PJdelist  and  Soviet  political  units " 
and  that  Pastora  had  been  forced  to  leave 
Nicaragua. 

The  Nicaraguan  government  said  that 
Pastora  left  a  letter  of  resignation  in  which 
he  announced  that  he  was  "going  after  the 
smell  of  gunpowder  in  other  latitudes." 
However,  the  Costa  Rican  newspaper  Extra 
charged  on  July  17  that  Pastora's  purported 
letter  of  resignation  was  a  fabrication.  The 
newspaper  said  that  Pastora  really  left  after 
having  serious  differences  with  the  top  hier- 
archy of  the  Sandinista  revolution.  Extra 
charged  that  Pastora  had  been  ordered  exe- 
cuted and  predicted  that  a  large-scale  purge 
would  break  out  after  the  second  anniversa- 
ry of  the  revolution  on  July  19. 

In  an  interview  entitled  "Eden  Pastora  Es- 
caped from  Nicaragua"  in  the  July  26  Ven- 
ezuelan magazine  Zeta,  Venezuelan  reporter 
Rafael  Poleo  said:  "What  Commander  Cero 
did  was  leave  before  what  happened  to 
Huber  Matos  suid  Camilo  Cienfuegos  hap- 
pened to  him."  Matos  is  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionary commander  who  differed  with  Fidel 
Castro  after  Batista's  defeat  and,  as  a  result, 
was  imprisoned  for  twenty  years.  Matos 
maintains  that  Cuban  revolutionary  hero 
Camilo  Cienfuegos  was  murdered  on  Cas- 
tro's orders,  because  Cienfuegos  was  not  a 
communist. 

The  "purge"  of  Pastora's  colleagues  began 
in  early  September,  when  the  government 
arrested  a  dozen  men  who  had  fought  under 
Pastora,  including  Deputy  Minister  of  For- 
eign Trade  Leonel  Poveda,  on  charges  that 
they  were  plotting  against  the  regime. 
Poveda  had  been  Pastora's  right-hand  man 
on  the  Southern  Front  during  the  revolu- 
tion .  . 
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where  is  pastora  now? 

Pastora's  whereatrauts  remain  a  mystery. 
Ariel  Remos  wrote  in  Miami's  Diario  Las 
Americas  on  October  2  that  Pastora  was  still 
"under  a  kind  of  house  arrest  in  Cuba,  on 
account  of  disagreements  about  the  almost 
absolute  control  of  Fidel  Castro  over  the 
Sandinista  government"  and  that  Castro 
has  decided  to  send  Pastora  to  Chile  to  lead 
guerrilla  operations  there.  Pastora  was  later 
said  to  have  directed  an  October  guerrilla 
operation  in  Colombia,  according  to  military 
sources.  However,  this  report  was  later 
called  a  "rumor"  by  Colombia's  Minister  of 
Defense. 

Iraq's  Tigris  magazine  published  an  exclu- 
sive interview  with  I>astora  on  November  14 
that  did  not  indicate  where  the  interview 
was  given  but  which  included  a  photograph 
of  Pastora  with  newsmen  against  a  desert 
background,  suggesting  that  Pastora  could 
have  been  in  an  Arab  country.  In  the  inter- 
view, Pastora  praised  the  Nicaraguan  revo- 
lution. 

Will  Pastora  return  to  Nicaragua?  The  Oc- 
tober 30  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that 
"Pastora,  according  to  Managua  rumors,  is 
planning  to  challenge  the  Sandinistas  for 
control  of  the  govenmient." 

"Pastora  is  more  middle-of-the-road  than 
the  left-leaning  Sandinistas  who  now  run 
the  country."  the  Times  noted.  ""He  has  a 
popular  following  and  other  advantage:  He 
left  before  things  began  to  go  wrong. " 

DO  THE  SANDINISTAS  HAVE  POPULAR  SUPPORT 

Only  28  percent  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 
support  the  Sandinista  revolution,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  Independent  public  opinion 
poll  taken  since  the  Sandinistas  took  power 
in  1979.  The  poll  results  were  published  in 
La  Prensa  on  November  10. 

The  response  of  the  Sandinistas  was  to 
outlaw  public  opinion  polls.  The  next  day, 
the  Council  of  State  approved  a  law  that 
prohibits  the  taking  of  "unauthorized"  polls 
and  set  the  fine  at  up  to  $1,000.  The  Council 
is  dominated  by  Sandinistas,  who  were 
unable  to  persuade  La  Prensa  not  publish 
the  poll  result£.9 


CRIMINALS  MUST  PAY  FOR 
USING  BULLETPROOF  VESTS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
5559,  to  establish  tough  new  penalties 
for  any  person  caught  wearing  a  bul- 
letproof vest  during  the  commission  of 
a  crime.  This  measure  is  in  response  to 
increasing  reports  of  criminals  using 
protective  body  armor  to  defend  them- 
selves against  police. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would 
impose  mandatory,  minimum  penalties 
for  any  person  wearing  a  bulletproof 
vest  during  the  commission  of  a 
felony.  These  penalties  of  1  to  10  years 
for  the  first  offense  and  2  to  25  years 
for  the  second  or  subsequent  offense, 
would  be  in  addition  to  any  sentence 
imposed  for  the  original  crime. 

By  pure  coincidence,  my  bill  was  in- 
troduced on  the  same  day  that  one  of 
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the  FBI's  most  wanted  killers,  Joseph 
"Mad  Dog"  Sullivan,  was  arrested  near 
Rochester,  N.Y.  wearing  a  bulletproof 
vest  and  armed  with  a  stockpile  of 
weapons.  I  am  greatly  alarmed  that 
Sullivan,  who  police  say  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  as  many  as  20 .murders, 
might  have  been  aided  in  his  reign  of 
terror  by  the  security  a  bulletproof 
vest  provides. 

The  criminal  use  of  protective  body 
armor  poses  a  very  serious  danger  to 
society,  and  particularly  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  Simply,  the  vests 
provided  criminals  with  a  second 
chance  to  escape,  or  even  worse,  a 
second  chance  to  kill  or  injure  a  police 
officer. 

Last  year's  ill-fated  Brink's  robbery 
in  Nyack,  N.Y.,  offered  tragic  proof  of 
this  claim.  It  has  been  determined 
that  a  bulletproof  vest  worn  by  one  of 
the  robbers  during  the  crime  stopped  a 
police  bullet,  allowing  the  criminal  to 
return  the  fire  and  kill  two  law  en- 
forcement officers  before  escaping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  23-year  veteran  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
I  have  seen  firsthand  that  criminals 
act  with  virtual  impunity.  We  must  do 
everything  possible  to  fight  their  ef- 
forts, not  assist  them.  Our  obligation 
is  to  protect  society,  not  the  criminal. 
My  bill,  H.R.  5559,  is  clearly  consistent 
with  these  important  beliefs,  and  I 
urge  that  it  receive  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  a  New  York  Daily  News  article 
written  by  Neal  Hirschfeld.  reporting 
the  capture  of  Joseph  "Mad  Dog"  Sul- 
livan: 

Mad  Dog  Killer  Collared  After  Attica 

Escape 

(i5y  Neal  Hirschfeld) 

Joseph  (Mad  Dog)  Sullivan— the  only  man 
ever  to  escape  from  Attica  and  a  suspect  in 
at  least  seven  murders,  three  assaults  and 
numerous  bank  robberies— was  surprised 
and  captured  yesterday  by  10  FBI  agents  as 
he  and  his  girlfriend  strolled  out  of  a  motel 
near  Rochester. 

Sullivan,  42,  was  wearing  a  bulletproof 
vest  and  was  armed  with  a  .38-caliber  revolv- 
er and  an  M-16  automatic  rifle.  But  when 
the  agents  moved  in,  "he  just  smiled"  and 
surrendered,  according  to  Clinton  Van  Zant, 
acting  agent  in  charge  of  the  FBI's  Roches- 
ter office. 

Acting  on  a  tip,  the  FBI  had  set  up  sur- 
veillance on  the  Denonville  Inn  in  Penfield, 
a  Rochester  suburb,  about  9  a.m.  An  hour 
later,  they  grabbed  Sullivan  and  his  girl- 
friend, Theresa  Palmieri,  25,  of  Avenue  X  in 
Brooklyn,  as  they  loaded  their  belongings  in 
a  truck  parked  outside  their  room. 

Sullivan,  of  Richmond  Hill.  Queens, 
gained  notoriety  in  1971  by  becoming  the 
only  man  to  escape  from  Attica,  a  maxi- 
mum-security correctional  facility,  where  he 
was  serving  time  on  a  manslaughter  convic- 
tion. The  escapee,  who  threw  a  rope  over  a 
wall  to  make  his  getaway,  had  kept  himself 
in  shape  by  running  10  miles  and  doing 
1,000  pushups  every  day.  Sullivan's  father, 
Jeremiah,  was  a  decorated  New  York  City 
police  detective  who  died  in  1951. 

Sullivan  is  wanted  for  a  double  homicide 
in  Suffolk  County  last  Dec.  8.  the  shotgun 
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assassination  in  December  of  a  mob-con- 
nected Teamsters  Union  official  outside 
Rochester  and  a  homicide  in  Manhattan  in 
January.  He  was  indicted  for  an  attempted 
double  homicide  in  Greenwich  Village  last 
June,  law  enforcement  authorities  said. 

Sullivan  was  held  in  lieu  of  $500,000  bail 
at  his  arraignment  yesterday  in  connection 
with  a  $10,000  bank  robbery  in  Utica.  Pal- 
mieri was  charged  with  harboring  a  federal 
fugitive.* 


FERC  PROPOSAL  TO  RAISE  NAT- 
URAL GAS  PRICES  IS  UNCON- 
SCIONABLE 


HON.  BOB  WHIHAKER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  one  issue  I  have  most  heard  about 
from  my  constituents  in  recent  weeks 
is  that  of  high  natural  gas  bills.  To 
read  that  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  is  even  thinking  of 
proposing  to  "act  administratively"  to 
increase  the  price  of  natural  gas  is 
therefore  unconscionable. 

While  we  can  point  to  the  severity  of 
this  winter's  weather  as  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  people's  bills  have  dou- 
bled or  even  tripled  over  a  year  ago, 
we  must  also  take  a  hard  look  at  what 
effect  Federal  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices  is  already  having  on  consumers' 
bills. 

With  natural  gas  shortages  what 
they  were  some  years  ago,  there  was 
no  question  but  that  producers  needed 
increased  revenues  and  incentives  to 
explore  for  more  plentiful  reserves. 
The  Congress  acted  with  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  gradually  de- 
control natural  gas  prices  and  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  gas  supplies  and  re- 
serves would  indicate  that  decontrol  is 
working.  I  have  supported  this  concept 
and  favor  a  free-market  approach. 

However,  consumers  can  only  pay  so 
much  to  heat  their  homes.  With  a  sag- 
ging economy,  unemployment  and 
high  interest  rates  confronting  them, 
many  workers  and  small  businessmen 
are  barely  making  ends  meet  as  it  is, 
without  being  hit  with  natural  gas 
bills  double  what  they  have  been 
before.  This  is  troublesome  enough  to 
address  without  the  thought  of  even 
more  rapidly  escalating  gas  prices.  And 
what  do  you  say  to  the  elderly  or  re- 
tired person  who  can  not  pay  the  bill 
at  all  or  who  has  to  choose  between 
heat  or  food  because  their  social  secu- 
rity or  meager  pension  is  not  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  paying  for  both? 

This  is  not  the  time  for  a  bureau- 
cratic agency  to  decide  to  raise  con- 
sumers' natural  gas  bills  even  higher. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  resent  this 
intrusion  and  outright  flaunting  of 
Congress  legislative  authority  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  these 
proposed  administrative  actions.  Con- 
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gress  must.  I  believe,  take  a  long  and 
hard  look  at  even  our  present  schedule 
for  decontrol.  An  abundant  supply  of 
natural  gas  will  be  little  consolation  to 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  people 
we  represent  who  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  pay  for  it.* 


NAPCU  AND  REGULATORS  CON- 
CERNED ABOUT  BANKRUPTCY 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  many  Members  of  the  House 
have  received  letters,  phone  calls  and 
visits  from  their  constituents  pointing 
out  inequities  which  exist  under  our 
present  bankruptcy  laws.  I  recently 
was  visited  in  my  office  here  in  Wash- 
ington by  Marvin  Daniel  and  Hal 
Adams  who  are  members  of  the 
Sandia  Laboratory  Federal  Credit 
Union.  Sandia  Laboratory  Federal 
Credit  Union  serves  more  than  10,500 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Daniel  and  Mr.  Adams  had  come 
to  Washington  to  participate  in  the 
National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions'  annual  Congressional  Caucus. 

While  I  was  aware  of  many  of  the 
problems  confronting  lenders  under 
the  present  bankruptcy  law,  I  foimd  it 
particularly  enlightening  to  learn  how 
bankruptcy  losses  affect  borrowers 
and  savers  as  well— not  just  the  lender. 
For  example,  when  a  credit  union 
member  receives  a  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy, every  member  of  the  credit 
union  must  absorb  the  cost  of  that  loss 
because  credit  unions  are  member- 
owned  cooperatives.  That  means  that 
responsible  credit  union  members 
must  pay  a  higher  rate  on  loans  in 
order  to  cover  the  loss  incurred  as  a 
result  of  bankruptcies.  Or  the  prudent 
credit  union  saver  receives  a  lower  rate 
of  return  on  his  or  her  savings  in  order 
to  cover  the  loss  incurred  as  a  result  of 
bankruptcies.  The  magnitude  of  this 
problem  is  driven  home  very  forcefully 
when  you  realize  that  54  percent  of 
our  Nation's  regulated  depository  in- 
stitutions, according  to  NAPCU.  are 
member-owned  credit  unions. 

What  do  the  Federal  financial  regu- 
lators have  to  say  about  this  problem? 
On  June  4.  1981  Governor  Charles 
Partee  of  the  Federal  Resene  Board 
and  Acting  Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy Charles  Lord  both  testified  before 
the  House  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
General  Oversight.  In  response  to 
questions  from  subcommittee  mem- 
bers both  expressed  concern  with  the 
recent  skyrocketing  increase  in  con- 
sumer bankruptcies.  Governor  Partee 
spoke  of  "willy-nilly  bankruptcies."  He 
described     the     existing     bankruptcy 
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code  as  "a  very  easy  law  which  prob- 
ably needs  a  relook  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Lord  echoed  Governor  Partee's 
comments  and  spoke  of  a  "quantum 
Jump"  in  the  filing  of  bankruptcy  peti- 
tions. He  went  on  to  state:  "We  have 
to  make  some  assumption  that  some  of 
that  increase  presumably  and  prob- 
ably is  due  to  the  permissiveness  of 
the  new  bankruptcy  law." 

I  am  pleased  to  be  listed  as  one  of 
the  more  than  210  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
4786,  the  Bankruptcy  Improvements 
Act.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  yet  done  so  to  cosponsor  this  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation  designed 
to  strike  an  equitable  balance  between 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  bor- 
rowers and  lenders.  I  believe  that  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4786  will  responsibly  re- 
solve the  inequities  that  presently 
exist  under  the  bankruptcy  code,  as  so 
well  stated  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  Gover- 
nor Partee  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  then  Acting  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  Charles  Lord.* 


ABUSE  OF  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 


HON.  E.  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  once  again  bring  a  matter 
concerning  the  food  stamp  program  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members.  You 
may  recall  that  last  year  I  introduced 
and  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  give 
cerUdn  law  enforcement  authorities  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  I 
sponsored  this  legislation  because  of 
the  growing  number  of  incidents  of  il- 
legal trafficking  in  food  stamps  and  to 
stop  the  virtual  theft  of  food  from  the 
mouths  of  the  poor. 

We  are  not  dealing  only  with  the 
abiise  of  the  system  but  also  with 
hardened  criminals  who  steal  from 
those  truly  in  need  and  use  food 
stamps  to  purchase  illegal  drugs,  guns, 
and  other  similar  items. 

Certain  incidents  occurred  last  week 
that  strengthen  and  reinforce  my  re- 
solve that  changes  must  take  place  in 
the  food  stamp  program  and  that  the 
criminal  element  must  be  removed 
from  the  program. 

State  investigators  in  Kentucky 
worked  with  agents  from  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  on  the  investi- 
gation of  an  individual  who  operated  a 
boarding  home  for  children.  This  indi- 
vidual had  been  involved  in  the  crimi- 
nal trafficking  of  food  stamps.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General,  the  Kentucky  in- 
vestigators arrested  this  person.  His 
boarding  house  was  a  front  for  a  pros- 
titution Tins,  and  he  sold  a  child  for 
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$6,000  in  food  stamps  and  $1,000  in 
cash. 

This  action  is  reprehensible.  It  is 
compounjied  by  the  fact  that  food 
stamps  were  used. 

The  Congress  must  take  action  to 
insure  that  the  money  spent  on  food 
stamps  goes  to  those  people  who  are  in 
need.  We  must  take  steps  to  get  away 
from  the  use  of  paper  food  coupons 
and  find  some  other  method  to  deliver 
assistance  to  the  poor  perhaps  by 
some  electronic  fund  transfer  system. 

One  such  system  is  operating  as  a 
pilot  project  in  New  York  City.  This  is 
referred  to  as  the  electronic  payment 
file  transfer  system.  In  this  pilot  proj- 
ect, recipients  of  food  stamps  and 
public  assistance  are  issued  a  magneti- 
cally encoded  photo-identification 
card.  They  take  this  card  to  a  bank 
where  it  is  entered  into  a  small  tele- 
phone-like terminal  that  is  connected 
to  the  central  computer  system.  A 
second  card  is  inserted  by  the  bank 
teller.  When  both  cards  are  inserted 
into  the  system,  it  prints  out  a  vouch- 
er showing  the  amount  of  food  stamps 
and  public  assistance  to  which  the 
person  is  eligible.  The  voucher  is 
signed  by  the  participant,  who  then 
leaves  with  the  cash  and  the  food 
stamps. 

Therefore,  the  authorization  to  par- 
ticipate (ATP)  card  is  eliminated  and 
food  stamps  are  delivered  directly  to 
the  eligible  person. 

Other  States  also  are  using  comput- 
ers to  improve  their  administration  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  number  of  States  can  be  ex- 
panded and  that  both  errors  and  ille- 
gal use  of  food  stamps  will  be  reduced. 

Be  assured  that  I  will  do  all  that  I 
can  to  explore  alternative  means  of  de- 
livering food  assistance  to  the  poor 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  criminals  do 
not  benefit  from  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram.* 


ADHERE   TO   THE   REAGAN   ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY  PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Aurora,  Dl.,  Beacon-News  recently  edi- 
torialized on  the  goals  of  President 
Reagan's  economic  policies.  Although 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate 
over  the  administration's  proposals,  it 
must  be  stated  the  President's  long- 
term  economic  policies  have  already 
put  us  on  the  road  to  less  inflationary 
and  more  rapid  economic  growth.  Reg- 
ulatory reductions  made  so  far  under 
the  Reagan  administration  have  saved 
billions  of  dollars.  Further  efforts  to 
eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and  unneces- 
sary spending  must  be  made  this  year. 
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I  wish  to  give  the  Members  the  bene- 
fit of  the  editorial  commentary  which 
appeared  in  the  February  18  edition  of 
the    Beacon-News    which    effectively 
makes  the  point  that  we  must  stick  to 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic    recovery     program     tmd     not 
waver   in   the   face   of   criticism   that 
overnight   miracles    have   not    taken 
place.  The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Aurora  (111.)  Beacon-News,  Feb. 
18.  1982] 
Federal  Deticit  Must  Be  Pared 

E>en  as  they  were  packing  their  bags  for 
the  10-day  Washington-Lincoln  birthday 
recess  recently,  top  GOP  leaders  from  Cap- 
itol Hill  found  time  for  a  collective  call  on 
President  Reagan  at  the  White  House.  They 
freely  told  the  media  that  they  went  to 
voice  personal  alarm  over  the  $91.5  billion 
deficit  projected  for  the  fiscal  '83  budget 
and  to  warn  Mr.  Reagan  that  Congress 
won't  hold  still  for  it. 

But,  like  many  of  their  Democratic  col- 
leagues, these  Republicans  were  long  on 
complaints  and  short  on  alternatives.  There 
were  no  calls  for  piling  on  new  taxes  in  an 
election  year  or  for  Jeopardizing  national  se- 
curity with  drastic  reductions  in  defense 
spending.  And  no  one  as  much  as  mentioned 
entitlements  or  price  supports.  Certainly, 
Sen.  Bob  Dole  didn't  offer  to  help  out  by 
cutting  off  federal  funds  to  Kansas  wheat 
farmers  nor  did  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  suggest  an 
end  to  subsidies  for  tobacco  fanners  in 
North  Carolina. 

Amiable  as  always,  the  President  advised 
his  worried  cohorts  that  Congress  would 
have  "ruiuiing  room"  and  a  chance  to  work 
down  the  deficit.  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan  subsequently  spelled  that 
out:  "Running  room,"  he  said,  "requires 
that  we  define  the  width  of  the  track,  and 
the  Reagan  track  is  not  wide  enough  for  tax 
increases  or  defense  cuts." 

Undeterred,  and  convinced  he  holds  the 
high  ground,  Mr.  Reagan  sent  congressmen 
off  with  the  thought  that,  when  they  get 
home,  "they'll  find  out  the  real  people  out 
there  know  that  government  has  been  cost- 
ing too  much."  With  recent  polls  indicating 
continued  public  support  for  his  economic 
program,  the  President  has  good  reason  for 
not  budging  on  new  taxes  and  his  defense 
buildup. 

Still,  Mr.  Reagan  has  not  adequately  re- 
sponded to  his  critics  who  blame  the  enor- 
mous new  deficits  on  his  increased  defense 
spending  and  tax  cuts.  The  answer  to  that, 
and  a  convincing  one,  comes  from  Martin 
Peldsteln,  professor  of  economics  at  Har- 
vard University  smd  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Dr.  Feld- 
steln  recently  wrote.  ".  .  .  It  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  the  .  .  .  deficit  figure  is 
due  to  a  massive  cut  in  personal  tax  rates. 
The  25  percent  reduction  .  .  .  will  be  just 
about  enough  to  prevent  bracket  creep  from 
raising  the  share  of  income  that  is  taken  in 
taxes.  It  would  also  be  wrong  to  say  that  the 
prospective  deficit  is  due  to  a  major  rise  in 
defense  spending  since  the  7  percent  a  year 
real  increase  .  .  .  would  raise  defense  spend- 
ing only  from  5.5  percent  of  GNP  in  1980  to 
6.5  percent  in  1982." 

The  Reagan  scenario  for  licking  the  defi- 
cit problem,  the  seriousness  of  which  Is  not 
to  be  minimized,  calls  for  an  economic 
upturn  this  spring.  Recently.  Secretary 
Regan  predicted  a  strong  economic  resur- 
gence would  soon  ease  the  deficit.  He  point- 
ed out  that  an  improvement  of  only  one  per- 
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cent  in  unemployment  would  shave  i2S  bil- 
lion from  the  deficit.  Indeed,  a  reassuring 
hint  of  this  came  in  late  January  as  the 
Commerce  Department's  Index  of  leading 
indicators  rose  0.6  percent  after  a  four- 
month  slide. 

If,  however,  the  Reagan  gamble  does  not 
pan  out  by  summer  and  the  deficit  remains, 
undiminished  or  enlarged,  the  administra- 
tion should  fall  back  on  an  all-out  biparti- 
san effort  to  squeeze  billions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  swollen  entitlements  programs.  It 
would  be  premature  to  pursue  this  admit- 
tedly difficult  alternative  now.  but  we  are 
reassured  to  know  that  it  is  there  to  be  ex- 
cised from  the  budget  if  necessary. 

One  way  or  another,  this  deficit  must  be 
pared:  it  must  not  be  accepted  as  unalter- 
able.* 


SYNFUELS  SOLDIERS  ON 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  the  following  editorial 
on  the  Synthetic  F\iels  Corporation. 
As  the  Journal  points  out,  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  is  an  ill-con- 
ceived venture  we  can  ill-afford  to 
keep. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  abolish 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
Some  20  Members  of  Congress  from 
across  the  political  spectrum  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  this  bill,  H.R. 
5404. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
this  effort  and  to  carefully  review  the 
arguments  in  behalf  of  H.R.  5404  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Sywfuels  Soldiers  On 

At  a  time  when  the  credit  markets  are 
overburdened  world-wide  and  the  Reagan 
administration  alleges  it  is  looking  for 
places  to  cut  borrowing,  a  big  credit  gulper 
called  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp.  Is  finally  Hear- 
ing its  wheeling-dealing  stage.  It  will  decide 
soon  how  much  of  a  huge  federal  loan  au- 
thorization it  will  commit  to  private  syn- 
thetic fuel  projects. 

Synfuels  was  a  product  of  the  predecon- 
trol  energy  hysteria  of  the  1970s,  when  Con- 
gress was  coming  up  with  schemes  to  substi- 
tute expensive  energy  for  cheap  energy.  It 
rolled  out  of  Congress  in  1980  as  a  new  "off- 
budget"  federal  entity  with  authority  to  ul- 
timately commit  $20  billion  in  government- 
backed  credit,  either  by  guaranteeing  loans 
for  projects  or  guaranteeing  that  synthetic 
fuels  developers  would  be  able  to  charge 
competitive  prices. 

The  "off-budget"  description  was.  howev- 
er, largely  a  fiction.  The  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  corporation's  activities  come  from 
purchases  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  the  cor- 
poration's notes,  and  these  payments  are 
part  of  the  federal  budget.  If  Synfuels 
found  Itself  ponying  up  a  lot  of  cash  to 
cover  a  failed  loan  or  sulKidize  an  uneco- 
nomic plant,  the  taxpayer  would  get  the 
bill. 

Even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  the  corpo- 
ration's guarantee  authority,  which  will 
total   $15   billion   by  July   1   this   year,   is 
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simply  another  form  of  credit  market  distor- 
tion. The  energy  "crisis"  was  solved  by  de- 
controlling oil  and  any  remaining  future 
risks  will  be  further  reduced  by  natural  gas 
decontrol.  But  when  Synfuels  goes  ahead 
with  its  plans,  new  preferred  borrowers  will 
be  entering  the  credit  markets  to  raise 
money  to  add  to  the  energy  glut. 

Currently  there  are  11  projects  that  have 
survived  the  corporation's  initial  screening. 
Six  are  in  the  South  and  five  in  the  West. 
More  are  distinguished  by  high  capital  costs 
for  plants  that  would  produce  relatively 
small  amounts  of  fuel. 

They  will  need  government  guarantees  be- 
cause their  backers  don't  think  they  could 
be  financed  successfully  otherwise.  We 
would  guess  that  they  are  right  about  that, 
now  that  relative  energy  prices  are  falling. 
Price  guarantees,  in  particular,  would  be  a 
good  way  for  Synfuels  to  insure  that  the 
taxpayers  will  ultimately  end  up  paying 
part  of  the  cost  of  this  fuel.  Synfuels  almost 
certainly  will  face  some  other  problems 
down  the  line.  With  such  juicy  plums  to  dis- 
tribute, it  will  be  open  to  charges  of  policial 
favoritism  and,  possible,  conflicts  of  inter- 
est. 

Congress  never  likes  to  admit  it  made  a 
mistake,  particularly  a  $20  billion  mistake. 
So  the  political  inclination  has  been  to  let 
Synfuels  plod  along  quietly  toward  the  day 
when  it  will  start  issuing  reserved  seats  in 
the  credit  market.  After  all,  it  was  officially 
described  in  the  act  as  an  "off-budget"  fed- 
eral agency  so  why  should  any  budget 
cutter  worry? 

There  are  two  good  reasons:  The  only  syn- 
thetic fuel  plants  we  need  are  the  ones  that 
make  economic  sense:  the  Synfuels-backed 
borrowing  will  crowd  out  other  projects  that 
have  a  more  legitimate  claim  to  credit  on 
the  basis  of  genuine  economic  feasibility 
and  need.* 


THE  RED  CROSS 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALiroRif  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  wonderful 
work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
this  country  and  abroad  in  times  of 
conflict  or  natural  disaster.  We  have 
come  to  expect  its  response  to  the 
needs  of  others  so  much  that  we  would 
be  shocked  if  it  failed  to  respond.  For 
years  we  have  witnessed  in  silence  its 
countless  acts  of  mercy  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  one 
time  when  we  must  commend  this  fine 
organization  for  its  immediate  re- 
sponse in  the  recent  disastrous  rains 
and  floods  which  swept  through  eight 
counties  in  northern  California.  In  my 
own  district  in  Solano  County  the 
work  of  Red  Cross  volimteers  and  staff 
was  magnificent  as  they  responded  to 
the  needs  of  flood  victims.  Within  a 
few  short  hours  the  Red  Cross  had 
opened  five  shelters  in  the  county  to 
accommodate  an  estimated  1,200 
people  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
flood  waters.  The  names  of  Red  Cross 
workers  who  deserve  recognition  are 
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too  numerous  to  mention  lest  we  ne- 
glect a  single  one.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
Red  Cross  was  there  when  it  was 
needed,  and  is  still  on  the  job  assisting 
families  with  the  difficult  and  some- 
times emotional  job  of  putting  their 
lives  back  together.* 


SUBVERSIVE  ELEMENTS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALiroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  editorial  in  a  San  Salvador 
daily  newspaper  describes  the  battle  in 
El  Salvador  as  not  being  "Salvadoran." 
The  editorial  urges  critics  to  recognize 
that  subversive  elements  are  continu- 
ously smuggling  arms,  ammunition, 
and  specialized  guerrillas  into  El  Sal- 
vador from  Cuba  through  Nicaragua. 
The  editorial  suggests  that  if  U.S. 
Democratic  Senators  want  to  stop  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
then  they  should  organize  a  safety 
belt  to  stop  the  flow  of  clandestine 
arms  and  men  to  that  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
appeal  made  by  this  Salvaidoran 
source. 

U.S.  Political  Oppositiom  to  Aid  Draws 
Criticism 

Washington's  political  circles,  especially 
Democratic  circles,  are  putting  up  continu- 
ous strong  resistance  to  anything  that  has 
to  do  with  military  or  economic  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  They  consider  such  aid  a  way  of 
feeding  and  prolonging  the  civil  war  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  factors  that 
have  caused  the  problem,  most  of  them  for- 
eign to  the  will  of  the  Salvadorans. 

By  this  we  mean  that  there  is  no  way  to 
help  or  alleviate  us,  because  those  who  sup- 
ported and  promoted  subversion  achieved 
their  objective:  they  have  destroyed  every- 
thing. This  should  be  known  beyond  our 
borders  by  those  who  think  that  our  prob- 
lems are  going  to  be  solved  with  donations. 
What  could  save  us  Is  to  have  peace— not  a 
negotiated  peace,  as  some  want,  but  peace 
based  on  the  conviction  that  it  is  already  an 
enormous  stupidity  to  continue  this  work  of 
death.  We  need  to  have  peace  to  resume  the 
interrupted  path,  and  this  is  what  seems  im- 
possible. 

This  battle,  U.S.  Democrats,  is  the  battle 
of  all  America:  the  battle  of  Canada,  of  the 
United  SUtes.  of  all  Latin  America.  If  we 
lose  it.  El  Salvador  will  not  lose  it,  because 
all  of  Central  America  will  fall,  Including 
Panama,  which  sometimes  flirts  with  Cuba. 
Colombia.  Venezuela,  the  Caribbean  and 
the  rest  of  the  America  down  to  the  South- 
em  Cone  will  also  fall. 

The  United  SUtes  should  know  this  very 
well.  President  Ronald  Reagan.  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Alexander  Haig  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials  know  this,  and  that  is  why 
they  are  trying  to  help  this  government. 
They  are  not  trying  to  help  us  because  we 
are  their  favorite  children.  They  are  doing 
it  because  we  serve  as  a  containing  wall. 
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They  know  that  if  the  battle  of  El  Salvador 
Is  lost,  all  of  Central  America  will  be  lost. 

It  is  time  we  understood  this  well  and  said 
It  aloud.  Do  the  Democratic  senators  want 
to  stop  economic  and  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador? 

Then  organize  a  safety  belt  in  the  Carib- 
bean, as  was  done  time  ago.  to  stop  the  flow 
of  arms,  ammunition  and  specialized  guerril- 
las from  Cuba  to  Nicaragua  and  from  Nica- 
ragua to  El  Salvador.  This  would  put  an  end 
to  subversion  in  El  Salvador,  because  the 
flow  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  continuous. 
It  has  been  proven  how  these  arms  and  am- 
munition are  smuggled  into  the  country 
through  different  routes;  by  clandestine 
planes;  on  barges  crossing  the  Gulf  ol  Fon- 
seca;  by  helicopters.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  highly  efficient  radar  network  to 
detect  the  invaders. 

The  guerrilla  tactic  of  being  on  the  offen- 
sive constantly  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  especially  near  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
seca.  is  to  make  sure  the  flow  of  arms,  am- 
munition and  men.  This  is  the  truth,  and 
U.S.  politicians  should  know  it  so  that  they 
do  not  obstruct  aid  to  El  Salvador.* 


EMIGRATION  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 
SHOWS  ALARMING  DECLINE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  2  years,  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  has  decreased  dramati- 
cally. I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  concern  over  the  de- 
crease in  numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Government's  total  disregard  for  the 
basic  human  rights  of  those  Individ- 
uals who  have  applied  to  emigrate. 

Currently,  there  are  500.000  applica- 
tions from  Soviet  citizens  wishing  to 
emigrate  awaiting  positive  action  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  today's  political  climate,  the  out- 
look for  these  people  is  not  positive. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  Soviets 
continue  to  harass,  jail  and  internally 
exile  many  individuals  solely  because 
they  have  fUed  applications  for  emi- 
gration. Valery  Pilnikov  and  Dr. 
Viktor  Brallovsky  are  two  men  among 
the  many  Soviet  citizens  who  have 
chosen  to  exercise  their  right  to  emi- 
grate and  have  met  with  the  Soviet 
Government's  fiercest  resistance. 

I  have  sent  the  enclosed  letter  to 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev  voicing  my 
disappointment  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's refusal  to  allow  its  citizens 
to  emigrate  and  its  treatment  of  Dr. 
Brallovsky  and  Valery  Pilnikov.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  similar  actions 
in  order  to  let  the  Soviets  know  that 
we  are  aware  of  their  inhumane  ac- 
tions and  that  we  are  vitally  concerned 
over  the  plight  of  Soviet  citizens  wish- 
ing to  emigrate. 
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Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  23.  1982. 
Hon.  Leonid  Brezhnev. 
The  Kremfin,  Moscow,  RSFSR,  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  President  Brezhnev:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  voice  my  disappointment  with  the 
continuing  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
Soviet  citizens  who  have  been  allowed  to 
emigrate  over  the  last  several  years.  As  you 
know  in  1979.  51.320  Soviet  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
exodus  showed  the  free  world  that  your  gov- 
ernment was  sensitive  to  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals to  emigrate. 

In  1981,  however,  only  9.447  Soviet  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate.  The  decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  individuals  allowed  to  emi- 
grate has  been  of  great  concern  to  me  and 
to  many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  I 
urge  you  to  take  steps  to  allow  those "500,000 
Jews  who  have  applied  to  emigrate  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  By  taking  such  action, 
your  government  will  again  show  the  free 
world  your  concern  for  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals. 

The  cases  of  Valery  Pilnikov  and  Dr. 
Viktor  Brallovsky  have  again  come  to  my 
personal  attention.  Both  men  are  serving 
five-year  sentences  because  of  their  efforts 
to  emigrate  and  their  protests  to  the  Soviet 
Government  when  their  applications  for 
visas  were  denied.  Dr.  Brallovsky  is  serving 
his  sentence  in  internal  exile;  Valery  Pilni- 
kov is  at  the  Lukyanovka  Prison  in  Kiev.  I 
appeal  to  you  to  have  both  men  released 
and  allow  them  to  emigrate  with  their  fami- 
lies. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

Mario  Biaggi. 
,  Member  of  Congress.m 


LEV  OVSISCHER 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
protest  oi  the  Soviet  mistreatment  of 
Lev  Ovslscher  and  other  Soviet  ref use- 
niks.  and  to  put  the  Soviet  Union  on 
notice  once  again  that  the  Congress  is 
deeply  concerned  with  their  continued 
violations  of  the  Human  Rights  and 
Fundamental  Freedoms  section  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe. 

On  March  5,  1982— the  39th  anniver- 
sary of  the  mass  murder  of  5,000  Jews 
by  Nazis  in  the  Soviet  city  of  Minsk- 
families  from  five  countries  will  take 
special  notice  of  the  11  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  Lev  Ovsischer  and 
his  wife,  Nadya,  first  applied  for  an 
exit  visa  to  emigrate  to  Israel  from 
Minsk. 

Colonel  Lev  Ovsischer,  a  pilot  during 
World  War  II.  commanded  a  squadron 
of  fighter  bombers  and  received  16 
medals,  including  the  Soviet  Union's 
highest  military  decoration.  Colonel 
Ovsischer  retired  from  army  service  in 
1961. 

Since  his  application  for  an  exit  visa 
10  years  later  Ovsischer  has  been  con- 
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tinually  harassed  by  the  KGB, 
stripped  of  his  military  rank  and  de- 
prived of  his  pension.  His  telephone 
has  been  disconnected,  and  corre- 
spondence does  not  reach  him. 

The  official  reason  given  for  refus- 
ing his  visa  application  by  the  Soviets 
is  that  Ovsischer  possesses  military  se- 
crets. Since  20  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  was  in  the  army,  this  excuse 
appears  Invalid. 

In  1973,  Ovsischer  was  put  on  trial 
for  6  months.  His  family  has  been 
threatened  with  physical  violence  and 
he  and  his  wife  continue  to  suffer  per- 
secution and  the  greatest  of  economic 
and  personal  difficulties.  However, 
they  do  not  despair.  They  live  with 
the  hope  that  one  day  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  spiritual 
homeland  where  they  may  live  freely 
as  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets'  denial  of 
emigration  privileges  to  the  Ovsischer 
family  to  be  united  with  their  daugh- 
ter who  now  lives  in  Israel  is  a  blatant 
violation  of  the  family  reunification 
provision  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe,  to  which  they  are  a 
signatory. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
case.  It  is  time  for  the  Soviets  to  end 
the  continued  persecution  of  Soviet  re- 
fuseniks.  The  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  before  the  world 
the  torture  that  Jews  have  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  bring  to  bear  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  release  them  from  its  tyr- 
anny.9 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CALIFORNIA 
HOME  FOR  AGED  DEAF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  special  celebration  oc- 
curring in  my  California  district 
during  the  week  of  May  16-22,  1982: 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  California  Home  for  Aged  Deaf, 
located  in  Arcadia.  Calif. 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  that  district 
and  its  representative  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  am  especially  proud  to  join  with 
my  constituents  as  we  reflect  on  this 
organization's  unique  position  in  the 
State. 

The  California  Home  for  Aged  Deaf, 
established  in  1952,  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization that  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  California  Association  of  the 
Deaf.  It  is  one  of  five  such  homes  for 
the  hearing-impaired  elderly  in  the 
Nation— the  only  home  in  California. 

Built  and  operated  with  no  Federal 
or  State  financial  assistance,  the  Cali- 
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fornia  Home  for  Aged  Deaf  is  a  testi- 
mony to  what  motivated  individuals 
are  able  to  accomplish  and  maintain 
through  their  own  efforts.  The  home 
attempts  to  cope  with  the  special 
needs  of  the  deaf  by  providing  a  home- 
like environment  that  is  fr,ee  of  bar- 
riers to  communication.  And  their 
striving  has  paid  off.  The  home  has 
more  going  for  it  than  its  self-suffi- 
ciency. It  is  a  place  of  warmth  and 
happiness  for  all  who  enter. 

We  in  southern  California  are  very 
proud  of  the  fine  achievements  and 
contributions  that  the  Home  for  Aged 
Deaf  has  made  to  the  community.  I 
hold  them  up  as  an  example  for  simi- 
lar organizations  around  the  country 
as  a  noble  experiment  that  worked.* 


JUSTICE  AND  PEACE  COMMIS- 
SION CALL  FOR  NEGOTIATED 
SETTLEMENT  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  very  first  communications  I  re- 
ceived as  a  Member  of  Congress  was 
an  eloquent  statement  from  the  Jus- 
tice and  Peace  Commission  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  pointing  out 
the  grave  error  the  United  States  was 
making  by  allying  itself  militarily  with 
the  junta  in  control  of  El  Salvador. 

Drawing  on  the  firsthand  experience 
of  the  many  religious  and  lay  people 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  behalf  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  El 
Salvador,  the  Justice  and  Peace  Com- 
mission of  the  Boston  Archdiocese  has 
continued  to  be  an  accurate,  cogent, 
and  thoughtful  source  of  counsel  for 
majiy  of  us  on  the  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Last  week,  that  conunlssion  issued  a 
very  well-reasoned  critique  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  decision  to  continue 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Further, 
the  commission  added  its  voice  once 
again  to  the  list  of  those  calling  for 
the  American  Government  to  abandon 
our  current  mistaken  policy  and  to 
work  instead  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  this  civil  war.  I  commend 
their  analysis  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

The  statement  follows: 

Justice  and  Peace  Commission, 

Archdiocese  of  Boston, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feburary  5,  1982. 
Representative  Barney  Frank, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Barney:  On  Decem- 
ber 29,  1981.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  approving  the  1982  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  attached  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
before  the  aid  could  be  transferred.  On  Jan- 
uary 28,  1982  F>resident  Ronald  Reagan 
signed  a  certification  that  these  conditions 
had  been  met  satisfactorily. 
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The  Boston  Archdiocesan  Justice  and 
Peace  Commission  wishes  to  inform  you  of 
its  great  concern  over  this  certification,  and 
to  request  that  you  undertake  appropriate 
actions  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Reagan's  certification 
was  based  upon  erroneous  information.  This 
certification,  therefore,  exposes  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  international  derision  for  its  ac- 
ceptance of  blatant  injustice,  and  for  its  in- 
ability to  Insist  that  the  recipient  of  its  aid 
fulfill  even  minimal  conditions  mandated  by 
the  Congressional  legislation. 

We  recognize  that  there  exists  strong  dis- 
agreement within  Congress  over  the  policy 
being  followed  In  support  of  the  present 
government  in  El  Salvador.  Given  the 
United  States'  commitment  to  support  the 
military-civilian  government,  these  condi- 
tions represent  a  compromise  permitting 
the  fulfillment  of  that  commitment,  but 
also  requiring  that  the  aid  be  used  to  fur- 
ther a  just  and  stable  political  climate  in  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  Reagan's  pro  forma  certification, 
made  in  the  face  of  extensive  responsible 
evidence  contradicting  his  decision,  is  unac- 
ceptable for  the  following  reasons:  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  ignore  the  intention  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act;  it  undermines  the 
potential  offered  by  the  conditions,  to  re- 
quire the  Salvadoran  government  to  under- 
take a  genuine  reform;  it  Intimately  Involves 
the  United  States  In  the  responsibility  for 
war  crimes  practiced  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation by  El  Salvador's  own  Armed  Forces. 

We  express  our  anguish  over  Mr.  Reagan's 
decision,  and  we  communicate  to  you  our 
growing  fear  that  this  decision  suggests  not 
merely  mistaken  information  or  legitimate 
partisan  disagreement,  but  rather  a  deep 
cynicism  about  the  abuses  of  power. 

On  February  2.  1982.  Congressman  Studds 
introduced  legislation  declaring -the  certifi- 
cation null  and  void.  We  request  that  you 
co-sponsor  this  legislation.  We  will  appreci- 
ate your  response  to  this  request. 

The  Administration's  representatives  have 
expressed  their  belief  that  the  opposition 
forces  have  increased  their  assault  in  order 
to  prevent  the  elections  for  a  Constituent 
assembly  scheduled  for  March  28.  We  point 
out  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  coali- 
tion, the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front 
including  past  members  of  the  El  Salvador 
government  and  of  respected  political  par- 
ties, have  Indicated  their  eagerness  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  negotiated  political  settlement 
with  the  present  El  Salvador  government 
and  with  the  United  States,  and  their  desire 
to  permit  an  election  which  does  not  take 
place  In  the  climate  of  a  terrorized  elector- 
ate. President  Duarte  himself  has  admitted 
that  several  hundred  officeholders  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  in  municipal 
and  provincial  posts,  have  been  assassinated 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Archbish- 
op Rivera  y  Damas  has  formally  stated  that 
while  elections  are  desirable,  past  elections 
have  always  been  fraudulent. 

We  request  that  you  sponsor  legislation 
calling  for  a  negotiated  settlement  and  for 
Internationally-supervised  elections  with 
the  participation  of  all  representative  politi- 
cal groups  in  El  Salvador. 

We  request  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress recognize  the  existance  of  a  civil  war 
within  El  Salvador  until  such  a  negotiated 
settlement  Is  reached.  This  requires  that  po- 
litical asylum  as  refugees  be  granted  to  Sal- 
vadoran refugees  in  the  United  States,  in 
fulfillment  of  the  United  States  Refugee  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980. 
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We  note  with  great  alarm  Ambassador 
Hintons  statement  last  week  that  perhaps 
only  a  military  solution  is  possible.  We  note 
with  great  alarm  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Ender's  statement  before  congressional  sub- 
committees that  without  additional  military 
aid.  the  military-civilian  government  would 
fall. 

We  believe  additional  military  aid  can 
only  mean  that  de  facto,  that  government  is 
only  a  proxy  of  the  United  States.  The 
power  of  United  States'  foreign  assistance  at 
this  very  time  can  be  used  to  insist  upon  a 
just  negotiated  settlement.  We  urge  you  to 
act  upon  this  potential,  rather  than  to  pro- 
long the  process  of  escalating  viciousness  of 
this  civil  war. 
Sincerely. 

Rev.  Michael  F.  Groden.* 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF 
REAGANOMICS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  how  one  17-year-old  in  my  dis- 
trict views  Reaganomics  as  expressed 
to  Newsday: 

Shortchanging  America's  Future 

[By  Mary  Vaccarol 

West  Babylon,  N.'Y.— The  other  evening. 
I  sat  in  front  of  a  television  set  and  watched 
a  man  tell  me  about  my  country.  I  examined 
his  furrowed  face  and  heard  his  cogent 
voice.  Defense  spending,  urban  renewal 
projects.  American  heroes.  My  mind  wan- 
dered. 

I  am  17  years  old  and  I  would  like  to  know 
why  President  Reagan  is  making  drastic 
cuts  in  federal  student  financial  aid.  Can't 
he  see  that  there  are  many  people.  17-year- 
old  people,  who  need  that  money? 

I  am  17  years  old  and  I  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege to  learn,  to  do.  to  become.  A  college 
education  requires,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
money.  My  parents  have  saved.  My  father's 
hands  have  grown  worn  and  calloused  from 
work— hard,  manual  work  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  never  know.  My  mother's  eyes 
have  grown  weak  from  pulling  miles  of 
thread  though  countless  needlles.  Rough 
hands  and  half-blind  eyes  have  saved,  but 
how  can  I  take  all  from  them? 

I  am  17  years  old  and  I  need  help.  I  am 
filing  numerous  financial  aid  questionaires 
and  scholarship  forms,  but  I  am  told  not  to 
expect  much.  The  proposed  student  aid  cuts 
will  hurt.  I  am  told. 

I  am  17  years  old  and  I  don't  know  much 
about  politics.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  money  is 
better  invested  in  the  leaders  of  tomorrow 
than  in  gold-rimmed  china  or  superfluous 
nuclear  bombs.  I  am  not  denying  the  need 
for  increased  defense  spending,  but  I  con- 
tend that  there  is  still  another  need— for  a 
concerned  and  informed  populace  of  the 
future.  Seventeen-year-olds  grow  up  and 
decide  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
They  decide  whether  to  use  those  nuclear 
bombs. 

What  could  I  possibly  know  at>out  eco- 
nomics and  justice'  I  am  only  17. • 
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THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HARTFORD  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OFCOHWSCnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
new  Member  of  this  distinguished 
body,  I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  inform 
you  of  those  developments  within  my 
district  that  have  a  nationwide  signifi- 
cance. On  occasion,  these  develop- 
ments, especially  in  our  troubled 
times,  may  not  be  happy  ones.  But  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  very  happy  indeed. 

The  University  of  Hartford  is  cele- 
brating its  25th  charter  anniversary 
year.  Though  some  of  the  schools  that 
make  up  the  university  go  back  to  the 
19th  century,  it  was  on  February  21. 
1957.  that  Gov.  Abraham  Ribicoff 
signed  the  charter  that  officially 
brought  the  university  into  existence. 

As  things  turned  out,  the  University 
of  Hartford  was  bom  at  a  significant 
time  in  the  history  of  American  higher 
education.  Though  no  one  could  have 
guessed  it  at  the  time,  the  late  fifties 
were  the  last  moment  at  which  col- 
leges and  universities  could  feel  com- 
fortable, stable,  and  secure.  Within  a 
decade  of  the  University  of  Hartford's 
birth,  the  Nation  was  to  be  plunged 
once  again  into  war  abroad  and  tur- 
moil at  home.  A  decade  later,  with  the 
Vietnam  War  at  an  end,  the  Nation's 
institutions  of  higher  education  were 
forced  to  confront  the  challenges  of 
Inflation,  monetary  crisis,  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  reduced  enrollment. 
Today,  they  must  cope  with  shifts  in 
Federal  policy  that  strike  directly— 
sometimes  savagely— at  their  budgets. 

Under  these  tumultuous  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  honorable  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  University  of 
Hartford  has  survived.  It  is,  after  all, 
an  independent  university  that  cannot 
look  to  taxpayer  subsidies  in  the  event 
of  a  fiscal  crisis.  What  I  have  to  report 
to  you,  though,  is  not  only  honorable, 
but  pleasurable.  The  University  of 
Hartford,  in  these  lean  and  difficult 
years,  has  not  only  survived  but  flour- 
ished. 

At  the  time  of  its  birth,  the  universi- 
ty consisted  of  three  schools.  It  has 
now  grown  to  a  total  of  eight.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  its  annual  budgetary 
expenditures  came  to  $17  million. 
Toiday,  they  stand  at  $40  million.  And 
better  yet,  those  $40  million  are  being 
spent  in  well-directed  ways  that  bene- 
fit the  city  of  Hartford,  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Some  of  the  credit  for  this  remarka- 
ble state  of  affairs  goes  to  the  univer- 
sity's president,  Mr.  Stephen  Joel 
Trachtenberg,  whose  growing  reputa- 
tion as  an  educator  of  vision  and  dy- 
namic  energy    is   certainly    well    de- 
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served.  Some  of  the  credit  goes  to  the 
new  breed  of  academic  administrator 
he  has  brought  into  the  university 
since  he  took  office  in  1977— individ- 
uals wbo  represent  the  finest  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  "can  do"  optimism 
and  commitment.  Much  of  the  credit 
goes  to  a  faculty  that  has  always 
shown  a  high  degree  of  devotion  to  its 
students  and  its  research.  And  all  of 
the  credit  goes  to  the  university  as  a 
whole— B  center  of  accomplishment 
that  suggests  just  how  valuable  uni- 
versities can  be  at  a  difficult  time  in 
American  history. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  seeing  one  of 
the  most  momentous  changes  ever  im- 
posed on  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  this  country.  Cities, 
States,  and  regions  are  being  thrown 
back  on  their  own  resources  to  an 
extent  that  only  10  or  15  years  ago 
would  have  seemed  inconceivable.  The 
daily  papers  tell  us  of  conditions  un- 
comfortably reminiscent  of  the  Great 
Depression,  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  begin  to  migrate  in  search 
of  emirioyment— and  sometimes  find 
an  uncertain  reaction  in  the  areas  to 
which  they  have  migrated. 

Each  of  us  seated  in  this  Chamber 
feels  the  same  anxiety.  None  of  us  is 
automatically  exempt  from  the  dan- 
gers and  fluctuations  of  the  interna- 
tional economy.  Each  of  us  fears  that 
his  or  her  district— indeed,  his  or  her 
State  or  region— could  go  down  the 
drain.  Each  of  us  knows  that  the  help- 
ing hand  from  Washington  is  no 
longer  extended  with  its  former  gener- 
osity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  our  uni- 
versities may  have  a  new  kind  of  duty 
to  laerform.  They  are  centers  of  intelli- 
gence. And  intelligence,  on  a  local  and 
regional  level,  is  exactly  what  we  need 
if  we  are  to  survive  these  difficult 
years  that  awe  now  upon  us. 

The  University  of  Hartford,  I  am 
proud  to  say.  is  a  center  of  intelligence 
of  this  kind.  It  is  reaching  out  to  the 
community— to  government,  business, 
and  private  individuals— and  is  asking, 
in  effect:  "Can  we  be  of  help?" 

An  attitude  like  that,  I  hope,  will 
prove  infectious.  Other  colJeges  and 
universities  will  begin  to  understand 
that  crisis  and  opportunity  are  two 
words  for  the  same  phenomenon. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  use 
this  forum  in  order  to  wish  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford  a  very  happy  25th 
charter  anniversary  year.  I  hope  you 
will  join  me  in  extending  to  the  uni- 
versity our  appreciation  and  our  admi- 
ration for  a  valuable  and  continuing 
contribution  to  American  life.* 
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OVEliDUE  POLISH  LOAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  editorial  in  the  February  17 
Joliet.  111..  Herald-News  discussed  the 
debate  on  the  overdue  Polish  loan 
debt  owed  to  U.S.  banks.  The  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  cover  these  loans 
was.  I  believe,  a  grave  misjudgment  by 
U.S.  policymakers.  The  administration 
is  giving  conflicting  signals  to  the 
coimtries  of  the  West,  to  the  generals 
in  Warsaw,  and  to  the  Communist  ty- 
rants in  Moscow  by  removing  the  pres- 
sure on  the  martial  law  regime  in 
Poland  and  altering  the  normal  loan 
guarantee  requirements. 

As  the  Herald-News  editorial  very  ef- 
fectively makes  these  points,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
it  at  this  time  as  I  completely  sub- 
scribe to  the  views  expressed: 

[Prom  the  Herald-News.  Feb.  17.  1982) 
Why  Not  Default  Polish  Loans? 

The  Reagan  administration  isn't  making  a 
good  case  for  Its  action  in  the  matter  of  the 
Polish  loans. 

Critics  ask: 

"Why  should  we  ball  out  Poland's  militar; 
dictators  by  paying  $71  million  in  taxpayers' 
money  to  Wall  Street  bankers  for  Polish 
loans  that  are  overdue? 

"Why  not  simply  declare  the  loans  in  de- 
fault, let  the  bankers  take  their  lumps  and 
make  the  Soviet  Union  suffer  for  the  way  in 
which  the  Kremlin  has  masterminded  the 
repression  of  the  Solidarity  labor  movement 
in  Poland?" 

In  answer,  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary 
Marc  Leland  says: 

"The  president  has  decided  that  maxi- 
mum pressure  can  be  put  on  Poland  by  in- 
sisting on  repayment  rather  than  declaring 
a  default  now." 

Perhaps,  but  it's  a  weak  argument.  A 
stronger  case  for  the  Reagan  action  can  be 
made,  as  follows. 

If  we  declare  the  loans  In  default,  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  pay  the  bankers 
anyway.  The  loans  were  guaranteed  by  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.  In  order  to  promot«  grain  sades 
abroad  and  help  our  wheat  farmers. 

Declaring  a  creditor  nation  like  Poland  in 
default  is  like  throwing  a  person  or  firm 
into  bankruptcy.  All  of  the  creditors  then 
line  up  for  some  kind  of  a  settlement,  which 
is  usually  less  than  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 
But  if  the  creditors  can  work  together  with 
the  debtor  individual  or  firm,  there  may  be 
some  chance  of  full,  if  delayed,  recovery.  It 
is  the  same  with  Poland.  And  we  are  not  the 
only  creditors  or  the  biggest  creditors. 

Loans  to  Poland  were  made  by  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  notably  West  Germany,  in 
amounts  much  greater  in  proportion  to 
their  economy  than  our  $1.6  billion  in 
Polish  loans  Is  to  our  economy.  If  they  wish 
to  join  us  in  declaring  Poland  in  default, 
well  and  good.  But  if  we  take  precipitant 
action,  it  could  jeopardize  their  chance  for 
recovery  and  do  damage  not  only  to  the  Eu- 
ropean economy  but  to  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance. 
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Poland  has  been  under  the  Russian 
thumb  since  World  War  II.  The  Red  army 
assumed  control  of  the  areas  in  occupied 
Eastern  Europe  at  that  time  and  has  never 
withdrawn,  except  from  Austria  In  1955. 
Trying  to  liberate  Poland  is  a  worthwhile 
cause,  but  not  one  that  has  muc)i  chance  for 
Immediate  success.  Meanwhile,  maintaining 
the  Atlantic  alliance  is  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe. 

These  are  points  that  have  not  even  been 
mentioned,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  It  seems  likely  that 
they  were  major  considerations  when  the 
decision  was  made  to  repay  the  $71  million 
In  overdue  loans. 

The  decision  also  seems  to  have  been 
taken  In  an  Irregular  manner,  not  following 
established  procedures.  And  it  was  not  an- 
nounced in  the  regular  way,  which  would 
have  allowed  time  for  public  comment.  This 
was  unfortunate. 

The  decision  Is  defensible  on  the  basis 
that  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  Is 
more  Important  to  us  In  the  long  run  than 
any  Instant  satisfaction  we  may  derive  from 
lambasting,  at  one  blow,  both  the  Wall 
Street  bankers  and  the  old  men  In  the 
Kremlin. 

The  Reagan  administration  made  a  pru- 
dent and  realistic  foreign  policy  decision 
when  it  decided  not  to  default  the  Polish 
loans  at  this  time.  But  it  seems  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  Its  own  pragmatism.* 


FEDERAL  ROLE  FOR  LIBRARIES 
MUST  BE  MAINTAINED 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYZS 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 
m  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  es- 
sential role  of  libraries  in  educating 
our  population  is  imdeniable.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Federal  Government 
in  funding  libraries  is  a  less  well- 
known  fact.  Under  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983,  Federal 
support  for  libraries  will  be  entirely 
eliminated.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  which  provides  this  aid,  I  am  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  these  cuts.  The 
devastating  implications  of  such  a 
sweeping  action  can  be  illustrated  by 
examining  the  impact  of  a  4-percent 
cut  in  Federal  spending  imposed  by 
the  continuing  resolution  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget. 

In  my  State  of  New  York,  recent 
projections  for  fiscal  year  1982  esti- 
mate that  a  4-percent  reduction  in 
Federal  aid  to  libraries  is  resulting  in  a 
52-percent  cut  in  services  offered  by 
the  New  York  Public  Library  System. 
These  cuts  threaten  to  eliminate  or  se- 
riously curtail  library  programs  which 
provide  self-help  services  to  users.  Un- 
expected reductions  have  resulted 
from  the  Federal  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  title  I  (LSCA  I) 
fimds,  authorized  by  Congress  being 
held  up  by  order  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB).  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that,  thanks  to  the 
collective  efforts  of  the  Education  and 
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Labor  Committee.  OMB  has  been  put 
on  notice  to  release  these  funds  or  be 
foimd  in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  New  York  Public  Library's  Job 
Information  Service,  which  serves  200 
to  300  job  hunters  a  day,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  program  endangered  by  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  LSCA  I. 
Other  service  to  be  terminated  by  this 
action  include  Outreach  projects 
which  provide  services  to  disadvan- 
taged ethnic  groups  as  weU  as  foreign 
language  materials  and  literacy  pro- 
grams. The  Queens  Borough  Public  Li- 
brary testifies  to  the  devastating 
effect  of  a  55-percent  funding  reduc- 
tion. They  are  haimted  by  a  300- 
person  waiting  list.  The  learning  advi- 
sory service,  providing  educational  and 
career  guidance  for  adult  and  teenage 
Independent  learners,  is  also  threat- 
ened by  reductions.  The  Conmiunity 
Information  Service/Directory,  which 
offers  an  updated  file  of  information 
on  cltywide  services  to  every  neighbor- 
hood branch,  is.  according  to  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget,  doomed  for  destruc- 
tion. 

The  proposed  withdrawal  of  Federal 
support  for  libraries  for  fiscal  year 
1983  wiU  mean  the  end  of  necessary 
fimdlng  for  these  and  other  valuable 
services.  The  Federal  Government  will 
be  terminating  many  Important  low- 
cost  programs,  vital  to  college  librar- 
ies. These  services  include  research 
funds,  which  aUow  schools  to  pursue 
scholarly  research  projects,  as  well  as 
training  and  development  programs 
which  encourage  minority  students  to 
study  library  sciences.  Another  pro- 
gram to  be  crushed  by  Impending  cuts 
is  one  which  allows  small  schools  to 
purchase  up  to  $2,000  worth  of  books 
and  materials.  In  many  cases  these 
grants  permit  colleges  to  maintain 
their  accreditation. 

Under  the  proposed  budget,  the  ad- 
ministration will  also  be  denying  fund- 
ing to  the  National  Library  Informa- 
tion Service  which  provides  for  the  in- 
stant linkage  of  thousands  of  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  The  potential 
of  this  resource  for  business,  industry, 
and  education  is  enormous.  Its  loss 
would  be  devastating. 

As  New  York's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, I  strongly  oppose  the  Federal 
Government's  abandoning  of  public  li- 
braries. As  I  have  witnessed  in  New 
York,  Federal  funds  to  libraries  pro- 
vide many  necessary  and  often  low- 
cost  services  to  numerous  sectors  of 
the  population,  especially  those  whose 
access  to  knowledge  is  most  constrict- 
ed. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
my  efforts  to  restore  Federal  fimdlng 
to  public  libraries.* 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
THE  UNION  MESSAGE  AND 
THE  RELEASE  OF  GENERAL 
DOZIER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirOMTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  Hearst  newspaper  editor's  report  re- 
cently commented  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  and  on  the  release  of 
Gen.  James  L.  Dozier.  I  would  like  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  report  points  out  President  Rea- 
gan's concern  in  helping  the  poor  and 
imderprivileged.  By  shifting  some  pro- 
grams to  the  State  level,  Mr.  Reagan 
hopes  to  establish  a  more  efficient  and 
humane  system  for  the  distribution  of 
these  services. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  General  Dozier  for  his 
release  from  the  Red  Brigade  terror- 
ists, and  to  praise  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment for  their  excellent  efforts  in 
freeing  him. 
The  text  of  the  report  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Hearst  Newspapers.  Jan.  31, 

1982] 
Praise  to  a  General  and  a  President 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 
New  York.— Certainly  the  most  Impor- 
tant news  of  the  week  was  the  president's 
State  of  the  Union  message.  But  the  most 
unanimously  welcome  news  was  the  release 
of  General  James  L.  Dozier  from  the  bloody 
hands  of  the  Red  Brigades  in  Italy.  The 
president,  the  armed  forces  and  the  State 
Department,  led  by  the  Dozier  family  I  am 
sure,  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  Italian 
National  Police  and  their  specialized  group 
known  as  the  Operational  Central  Security 
Nucleus  (NOCS)  for  their  diligence  and  de- 
termination In  freeing  General  Dozier. 

It  was  the  first  successful  rescue  of  an 
international  figure  performed  by  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  over  the  well-organized  ter- 
rorists on  the  European  continent.  The 
former  prime  minister  of  Italy,  Aldo  Moro. 
was  snatched  In  much  the  same  manner  a 
few  years  ago  and  was  found  dead  in  the 
back  of  a  van  In  downtown  Rome. 

Perhaps  our  administration  can  see  its 
way  clear  to  give  a  special  award  to  the 
NCX:S  for  their  successful  search  for  and 
safe  release  of  the  general. 

Received  by  less  than  the  unanimous  ac- 
claim noted  above  was  the  presidents  State 
of  the  Union  message.  It  was  a  recounting 
of  his  administration's  successes  in  1981  and 
a  challenge  to  Congress  to  cooperate  in  new 
programs  In  1982. 

The  president  was  careful  to  point  out 
that  the  past  year's  accomplishments  were 
not  Reagan-made  alone,  but  the  result  of  "a 
new  spirit  of  partnership  between  this  Con- 
gress and  this  administration." 

Dividends  Included  the  cutting  of  govern- 
ment spending  Increases  nearly  in  half.  He 
took  rightful  satisfaction  in  pointing  to  the 
largest  tax  reductions  in  half  a  century, 
"sweeping  changes "  in  the  tax  structure, 
and  halting  the  growth  of  federal  regula- 
tions. Waste  in  government  was  reduced. 
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The  president  was  not  complacent  about 
the  state  of  the  union  he  and  the  Congress 
had  helped  to  change,  but  cited  those 
achievements  merely  as  foundations  on 
which  to  build  in  the  future.  He  urged 
progress  toward  a  "New  Federalism"  or  the 
transfer  of  many  federal  programs  to  state 
and  local  governments. 

He  hopes  to  shift  the  administration  of 
$47  billion  worth  of  social  projects  from 
Washington  to  the  states.  Two  of  those,  and 
they  are  most  controversial,  are  food  stamps 
and  payments  to  poor  families  with  depend- 
ent children. 

President  Reagan  has  been  accused  of 
turning  his  back  on  the  poor,  but  this 
simply  is  not  true.  He  has  said  clearly,  and 
many  times,  that  a  key  mission  of  his  ad- 
ministration is  to  help  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged, but  he  wants  to  do  it  better  than 
it  is  being  done  now. 

The  financial  health  of  our  nation  is  at 
stake.  While  not  everyone  agrees  with  the 
Reagan  methods  of  keeping  us  healthy,  ev- 
eryone will  agree  with  his  goal,  which  is 
maintaining  the  solvency  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  a  plan  to  achieve  that  goal, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  his  oppo- 
sition. 

Put  starkly  and  simply,  if  the  U.S.  goes 
bankrupt,  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
goes  down  the  drain  with  us.  It  would  be  an 
incalculable  disaster,  like  the  malevolent  de- 
scent of  the  dark  ages.  Communist  regimes, 
led  by  the  Soviet  Union,  would  pick  over  the 
resulting  wreckage  and  establish  new  satel- 
lites even  where  others  have  already— like 
hapless  Poland— been  mired  in  economic  ca- 
tastrophe without  hope  for  the  future. 

It's  up  to  us  in  America,  as  the  president 
told  the  nation  in  his  program,  to  lead  the 
way  back  from  the  brink  of  chaos.  As  a  com- 
municator, he  was  at  his  succinct  best  as  he 
urged  elimination  of  the  excessive  burden 
the  federal  government  has  placed  on  fellow 
citizens,  asserting: 

"Our  citizens  feel  they  have  lost  control  of 
even  the  most  basic  decisions  made  about 
essential  services  of  government,  such  as 
schools,  welfare,  roads  and  even  garbage  col- 
lection." 

The  president  insisted  that  we  must  pre- 
serve a  strong  America  since  a  solvent 
nation  is  the  keystone  to  security.  Waste, 
alas,  has  often  been  associated  with  military 
spending  as  we  have  witnessed  both  in  war 
and  peace.  A  govenunent  bureaucracy  has 
built-in  waste  and  we  don't  want  a  habit  like 
that  to  go  unchecked  whether  it's  the  Pen- 
tagon or  any  other  big,  remaining  federal 
institution  gobbling  up  taxpayers'  mega- 
bucks.  Ronald  Reagan  isn't  wasting  any 
time  going  to  the  people  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  federal  government  swollen  to  gar- 
gsintuan  size  by  decades  of  adding  to  the 
payroll. 

Sticking  to  his  guns  by  keeping  a  lid  on 
taxes,  the  president  was  distinctly  upbeat  in 
his  persuasions.  His  critics  and  partisan  po- 
litical opposition  found  Mr.  Reagan's  State 
of  the  Union  message  a  difficult  act  to 
follow.  It  may  well  be,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, that  they  didn't  have  their  own  act  to- 
gether. 

The  Democrats,  for  instance,  had  about 
two  dozen  luminaries  talking  against  the 
Reagan  proposals.  But— and  this  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind— they  didn't  come  up 
with  one  cohesive  program  to  offer  as  an  al- 
ternative. That  has  been  their  deficiency 
since  the  president  took  office  and  steamrol- 
lered major  economic  policies  through  the 
Congress  when  they  appeared  to  have  scant 
chance  of  success. 
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Democratic  U.S.  Senator  Bill  Bradley  re- 
ferred to  the  president's  speech  as  "an  inter- 
esting diversion"— most  of  his  colleagues 
glumly  dCBcribed  the  effort  as  "powerful 
and  attractive."  On  the  whole,  the  criticism 
was  strictly  negative;  nothing  positive  or  a 
real  chance  for  a  choice.  There  will  be 
months  of  debate  in  the  Congress  and  the 
50  states  ahead.  So,  let's  give  President 
Reagan  his  due  and  see  what  happens  after 
he  goes  to  the  people.* 
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DEFENSE  SPENDING:  AN 
EXERCISE  IN  MADNESS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHtrsrrrs 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Scott 
Bums  is  a  very  thoughtful  and  in- 
formative financial  columnist  for  the 
Boston  Herald  American.  His  column 
is  an  important  and  reliable  source  of 
financial  information  for  the  many 
readers  of  that  newspaper.  In  addition 
to  the  specific,  useful  information  he 
provides  to  Herald  Amierican  readers, 
Mr.  Bums  is  also  a  thoughtful  student 
of  the  American  economy.  He  does  not 
allow  ideological  labels  to  tell  him 
what  he  should  think.  He  writes  his 
colunuis  based  on  his  analysis  of  the 
data  that  affect  the  American  econo- 
my, without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
it  fits  conservative  or  liberal  stereo- 
types. On  February  19,  Mr.  Bums  pre- 
sented a  particularly  cogent  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  excessive  military 
spending  on  the  American  economy. 
As  Mr.  Bums  makes  clear,  he  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  an  adequate 
American  defense.  But  as  an  econo- 
mist, he  is  also  cognizant  of  the  eco- 
nomic realities  that  face  our  Nation 
today  and  of  the  contribution  that  a 
strong  economy  makes  to  a  secure 
America.  Mr.  Bums  documents  quite 
persuasively  the  economic  damage 
that  will  result  if  the  administration's 
proposed  excessive  militaiy  spending 
increases  are  to  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  share 
that  analysis  with  my  colleagues.  The 
article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  American,  Feb. 

IS,  1982] 

As  ExrRcisE  IN  M.A.D.-NESS 

(By  Scott  Bums) 

No  budget  in  recent  memory  has  been 
greeted  with  more  uproar  or  despair  than 
the  budget  released  last  week  by  the 
Reagan  itdministration. 

Not  that  it  was  a  surprise. 

The  size  of  the  deficit  had  been  anticipat- 
ed for  months.  And  it  was  well  known  that 
defense  would  be  emphasized  at  the  expense 
of  social  spending. 

The  shock  was  the  bald  reality  of  a  major 
exercise  in  madness.  I  mean  that  literally,  as 
in  the  military  acronym  MAD— for  Mutual- 
ly Assured  Destruction. 

While  most  accounts  have  focused  on  the 
size  of  the  deficit,  the  emphasis  on  defense 
before  all  else  is  stunning. 


The  good  news  in  the  budget  is  that 
Ronald  Reagan  is  slowing  down  the  growth 
of  government  spending:  Total  expenditures 
are  budgeted  to  rise  from  $726.8  billion  to 
$757.6  billion  between  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  fiscal  '83,  an  increase  of  only  $32.3 
billion  or  4  percent.  That's  the  smallest  in- 
crease in  absolute  dollars  in  almost  10  years 
and  an  actual  decrease  when  adjusted  for 
inflation. 

From  there,  unfortunately,  it's  straight 
downhill. 

Defense  spending  during  the  same  period 
is  scheduled  to  increase  $33.1  billion— more 
than  the  total  increase  for  the  entire  feder- 
al budget.  This  means  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents will  get  their  $23  billion  inflation  ad- 
justment—in spite  of  millions  of  Americans 
unemployed,  millions  getting  no  increase  in 
wages  and  hundreds  of  thousands  negotiat- 
ing lower  wages— only  if  $23  billion  is  elimi- 
nated from  other  programs.  While  some  of 
the  reductions  are  long  overdue,  others  are 
grotesque. 

Thousands  of  children,  for  instance,  will 
not  be  supported  as  the  $2.2  billion  cut  in 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children  goes  into 
effect.  Yet  we'll  continue  funding  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  and  shelling 
out  tax  dollars  to  American  banks  in  lieu  of 
declaring  agricultural  loans  to  Poland  in  de- 
fault. 

But  those  absurdities  are  subtle. 

Right  now,  let's  restrict  ourselves  to  waste 
beyond  Nero's  wildest  dreams: 

According  to  Pentagon  materials  released 
with  the  budget,  the  $33.1  billion  increase 
represents  a  real,  after-inflation  increase  in 
military  spending  of  10.5  percent. 

Only  a  handful  of  relatively  small  corpo- 
rations can  manage  real  growth  of  10  per- 
cent without  extraordinary  waste.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  Defense  Dept. 
track  record  to  suggest  it  can  handle  this 
kind  of  increase  without  massive  overruns, 
even  assuming  what  they  buy  is  useful. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  what  is  being  pur- 
chased won't  be  useful.  Half  of  the  increase 
in  military  spending  ($16.2  billion)  will  be 
devoted  to  three  major  weapons:  Two  air- 
craft carriers  for  $6.9  billion;  the  B-1 
bomber  for  $4.8  billion;  and  the  MX  missile 
for  $4.5  billion. 

According  to  a  recent  appraisal  of  U.S. 
military  power  by  Sen.  William  L.  Arm- 
strong, a  strong  supporter  of  defense,  we 
have  less  of  virtually  every  kind  of  weapon 
than  the  Soviets.  While  the  Soviets  out- 
power  us  by  up  to  4  to  1  in  most  areas,  there 
is  one  weapon  with  which  we  have  demon- 
strable superiority. 

What  is  it?  Aircraft  carriers!  We  have  13. 
They  have  two.  So  why  another  two? 

The  B-1  bomber,  obsolete  before  it  is 
built,  won't  be  in  service  until  1986.  only 
three  years  before  the  "Stealth"  bomber  is 
delivered.  It  was  a  dumb  idea  when  it  was 
canceled  several  years  ago  and  it  is  a  dumb 
idea  now. 

The  MX  mlBsile,  according  to  Cato  Insti- 
tute Defense  analyst  Fred  Kaplan,  will  be 
either  unnecessary  for  our  defense  or  inef- 
fective in  its  proposed  role.  While  all  missile 
testing,  Kaplan  explains,  has  been  done 
East  to  West  (or  West  to  East  by  the  Sovi- 
ets), actual  firings  would  be  over  the  North 
Pole  and  would  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
missiles.  They  would  not  be  as  accurate  as 
claimed,  for  either  side,  in  a  real  nuclear  ex- 
change, so  further  additions  to  the  existing 
stock  of  missiles  would  provide  no  advan- 
tage. 

The  "umbrella"  argument  for  these  and 
other  weapons  systems  is  that  we  once  spent 
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about  10  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  defense  but  now  spend  just  over  five 
percent.  Having  afforded  it  once,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  we  can  surely  afford  it  again. 

Balderdash! 

The  truth  is  that  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  its  satellites  is  on  the 
brink  of  collapse  because  of  excessive  spend- 
ing on  military  hardware.  Our  economy  isn't 
far  behind,  because  of  excessive  social  and 
defense  spending. 

While  there  can  be  no  victor  in  any  nucle- 
ar war.  the  victor  in  any  continued  military 
build-up  won't  be  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  the  one  nation  that 
saves  20  percent  of  its  income  and  spends 
little  on  defense:  Japan.* 


A  MASTERPIECE  IN  FLESH  AND 
BLOOD 


HON.  JOHN  L.  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
recently  noted  with  keen  interest  a  re- 
vival of  attention  in  one  of  America's 
foremost  leaders.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  His  contributions  to  his 
Nation  will  long  be  remembered.  In 
honor  of  that  occasion,  I  would  like  to 
offer  the  following  poem  which  was 
written  by  one  of  my  constituents, 
Marion  Manning  Hiers,  and  printed  in 
the  Marlboro  County  Herald  Advo- 
cate. 

A  Masterpiece  in  Flesh  and  Blood 
(Eulogy  Upon  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
Jan.  30.  1882-Apr.  12,  1945) 
(By  Marion  Manning  Hiers) 
We  think  with  pride  upon  you,  O  master- 
piece of  Art, 
You're  like  unto  a  carving  which  Time  will 

set  apart: 
Your  fame  will  never  perish,  tho  you're  not 

wrought  in  gold. 
Not  chiselled  from  rare  marble,  nor  cast  in 

waxen  mold: 
Not  carved  in  Donatello's  inimitable  way. 
For  God  Himself's  the  sculptor,  who  fash- 
ioned you  of  clay. 
So  skillfully   in  carving.  He  shaped  with 

flesh  and  blood: 
He  formed  you  in  His  image,  and  then  pro- 
nounced you  good. 

O  celebrated  Figure,  O  Hero  of  the  Hour! 
High-souled,  renowned,  steadfast  and  true. 

bespeaking  justice,  power. 
Of  sacrificing  spirit,  of  prudent,  keen  fore- 
sight. 
Midst  danger,  you're  intrepid,  O  Champion 

of  the  Right', 
Your  words  of  brilliant  import,  bestir  both 

old  and  young; 
Your  ideals  and  your  virtues  peal  forth  with 

trumpet-tongue. 
No   flattering   demagogue   are   you.   whose 

tawdry  trappings  plead. 
But    statesman    true,    regardless    of    one's 

party,  bloodstrain,  creed. 

When  all  mankind  stood  chafing  in  chains 
of  dark  despair. 

When  shackles  of  depression  enslaved  man 
everywhere. 

God  sent  you,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  cen- 
tury's foremost  sage. 
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And  challenged  you  unto  a  task  momentous 

for  the  age; 
With   noble   heart,   unflinching   night   and 

marked  dexterity, 
O  great  Emancipator,  you  set  the  captives 

free; 
Forewith    made   wise   adjustments,   passed 

measures  of  relief: 
Prepared     constructive     programs     almost 

beyond  belief. 

O  erudite  Commander,  you've  won  world 
eminence; 

Your  might's  transformed  a  low  morale;  re- 
stored men's  confidence. 

God  grant  to  you.  great  Pilot,  clear  vision 
day  and  night. 

That  you  may  steer  our  Ship  of  State  in 
paths  of  Truth  and  Right! 

We  think  with  pride  upon  you,  whose  name 
will  long  inspire, 

As  peaceful  monarch  of  our  hearts,  you  rule 
a  vast  empire. 

O  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  to  you  be  loy- 
alty. 

And  may  the  God  who  formed  you,  keep 
you  eternally!* 


LEGISLATION  TO  RAISE 
CIGARETTE  TAX  20  CENTS 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1951,  Congress  imposed  an  excise  tax 
on  cigarettes  of  8  cents  per  package. 
While  over  the  last  30  years,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen  by  over 
250  percent,  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  has  remained  the  same  with 
a  zero  percent  increase.  Consumption 
of  cigarettes,  however,  has  doubled  in 
this  30-year  period.  Each  year  in  the 
United  States  there  are  over  600  bil- 
lion cigarettes— that  is.  30  billion  pack- 
ages of  cigarettes— sold  each  year. 

In  1951.  the  Federal  cigarette  excise 
tax  yielded  2.7  percent  of  all  Federal 
revenues.  In  1981.  it  yielded  only  0.6 
percent. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  increase  the  Federal  ciga- 
rette excise  tax  by  20  cents,  to  a  total 
of  28  cents.  This  figure  represents 
what  the  tax  would  be  if  it  had  been 
adjusted  for  the  rate  of  inflation  since 
1951.  In  addition  to  raising  the  tax  by 
20  cents,  my  bill  would  also  provide  for 
an  annual  adjustment  in  the  tax  based 
on  the  annual  change  in  the  CPI. 

The  increase  in  the  tax  to  a  total  of 
28  cents  would  increase  revenues  from 
the  present  level  of  approximately 
$2.6  billion  to  approximately  $8.4  bil- 
lion annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  argument 
could  be  made  that  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  help  reduce  the  disas- 
trously high  Federal  deficit,  it  is  not 
the  primary  intent.  The  problem  of 
the  deficit  is  so  severe  that  it  demands 
a  solution  of  far  greater  magnitude 
than  the  increase  in  revenue  derived 
from  my  bill.  The  primary  purpose  of 
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my  legislation  is  to  require  that  ciga- 
rette consumers  bear  a  greater  share 
of  the  economic  burden  that  cigarette 
smoking  places  on  our  society. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  cig- 
arette smoking  results  in  expenditures 
of:  $13  billion  in  medical  care  costs; 
$25  billion  in  lost  economic  productivi- 
ty; and  $3.8  billion  in  medicare  and 
medicaid  progrsLms. 

Last  month  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omia  (Mr.  Stark)  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  providing  for  a  10- 
cent  increase  in  the  Federal  cigarette 
excise  tax  to  be  earmarked  specifically 
to  the  medicare  program. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  as  another 
option,  because  I  strongly  feel  that  a 
lO-cent  increase  is  insufficient  when 
viewed  against  the  astronomical  costs 
associated  with  cigarette  smoking  and 
because  the  lO-cent  figure  does  not 
adequately  reflect  the  effect  of  infla- 
tion. 

Recently  the  British  Government 
raised  the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  by 
approximately  30  cents,  bringing  the 
average  price  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  in 
Great  Britain  to  about  $1.75.  Increas- 
ing the  tax  by  20  cents  in  this  country 
would  bring  the  average  price  of  a 
pack  of  cigarettes  to  about  85  cents.  A 
major  argument  against  raising  the 
tax  by  20  cents  is  that  it  would  be  dis- 
ruptive to  the  tobacco  market.  I 
should  point  out  that  even  with  a  30- 
cent  increase  and  with  the  average 
price  per  package  of  $1.75.  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain  was  reported  by 
tobacco  executives  to  have  dropped 
only  about  10  percent.  The  American 
Heart  Association  estimates  that  a  20- 
cent  increase  would  probably  result  in 
a  less  than  10-percent  decrease  in  con- 
sumption, a  decrease  which  would  pri- 
marily occur  among  the  Nation's 
young  people. 

This  legislation  is  not  designed  to 
deny  people  the  right  to  smoke. 
Rather,  it  is  designed  to  have  smokers 
assume  a  greater  share  of  the  burden 
of  costs  attributable  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing. 

This  legislation  has  been  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  by  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  the  American 
Lung  Association. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  both 
the  Stark  bill.  H.R.  5333.  and  my  bill 
as  cosponsors.  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  give 
these  bills  serious  attention  in  the 
near  future.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  D. 
MANAHAN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OP  HKW  JXR8EY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  civic  leader  in  my  dis- 
trict of  exceptional  dedication  and  ac- 
complishment. 

Peter  D.  Manahan,  Esq..  who  was, 
until  last  January,  the  prosecutor  for 
Morris  County.  N.J..  is  being  honored 
by  friends  and  fellow  community  lead- 
ers on  Tuesday,  February  23.  1982.  at  a 
testimonial  dinner.  I  would  like  to  join 
In  the  praise  of  Mr.  Manahan.  who 
left  his  public  office  with  a  distinctive 
record  of  achievement  and  widespread 
respect  for  his  fairness  and  hard  work. 
A  graduate  of  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty Law  Center.  Mr.  Manahan  practiced 
law  in  the  District  of  Colimibla  for  2 
years  before  joining  New  Jersey  law 
firm  of  Connell.  Foley  &  Oelser.  In 
1977.  he  became  the  prosecutor  for 
Morris  Coimty,  where  he  developed 
the  first  countywide  crime  prevention 
program.  In  addition,  under  Mr.  Mana- 
han's  direction,  Morris  County  intro- 
duced the  State's  first  prosecutor's 
management  information  system 
(PROMIS),  a  computer-based  system 
which  assists  in  the  operation  of  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies  around  the 
county. 

Mr.  Manahan  still  foimd  time  to  be 
an  active  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Committee  on  Municipal 
Courts,  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  As- 
sociation Committee  on  Training  Law 
Enforcement  Personnel,  the  Law  En- 
forcement Advisory  Committee  for  the 
County  College  of  Morris,  the  Morris 
County  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Board,  and  the  Morris  Coimty  Police 
Chiefs  Association.  He  is,  in  swldition, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Prosecu- 
tor's Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  task  force  on  the  victim/ 
witness  program. 

I  highly  commend  Peter  D.  Mana- 
han for  the  great  contribution  he  has 
made  to  both  Morris  County  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  Important  to 
recognize  Americans  who  are  willing 
to  devote  so  much  of  themselves  to  the 
betterment  of  their  community,  and 
Mr.  Manahan  exemplifies  this  virtue.* 
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of  the  political  spectrum,  recently 
called  for  major  reform  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Their  recommenda- 
tions mirror  legislation  I  recently  in- 
troduced, ^he  Federal  Reserve  Reform 
Act  (H.R.  5066).  which  empowers  Con- 
gress to  set  targets  for  interest,  dis- 
count, and  monetary  growth  rates 
through  the  budget  process,  makes 
the  terms  of  Fed  Governors  cotermi- 
nous with  that  of  the  President,  and 
provides  Congress  with  a  veto  over  un- 
acceptable changes  in  Fed  policy. 

Lester  Thurow's  article,  "Give 
Reagan  the  Fed,"  and  George  Will's 
column,  "Cranston's  Questions  About 
the  Fed, "  both  raise  questions  about 
Fed  policy  and  structure  which  will 
help  spark  a  much-needed  public 
debate  on  the  function  and  operation 
of  the  Fed.  Dissatisfied  with  the  Fed, 
and  politicians  who  hide  behind  their 
lack  of  accountability  for  its  actions, 
citizens  are  increasingly  demanding 
greater  accountability  over  monetary 
policy  and  greater  integration  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  by  elected  offi- 
cials. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
articles,  and  consider  whether  present 
Fed  policy  and  operations  do  not  need 
to  be  changed,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
economic  recovery  all  of  us  are  talking 
about. 

The  articles  follow: 

GivK  Rkacan  the  Fed 
(By  Lester  C.  Thurow) 
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CALLS  FOR  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  If  ICHIGAM 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
leading  journalists,  on  different  sides 


One  year  ago  the  Reagan  Administration 
was  predicting  that  the  economy  would  now 
be  enjoying  a  5  percent  real  growth  rate  and 
a  balanced  budget  by  1984.  Instead,  the 
economy  ie  falling  at  a  5  percent  rate,  and 
the  1984  budget  deficit  approaches  $100  bil- 
lion. According  to  the  Reaganauts,  this  fail- 
ure cannot  be  blamed  on  Reaganomics  but 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  its  erratic  control  of  the  money 
supply. 

The  charge  Is  false,  but  it  does  point  to  an 
anachronism  In  America's  economic  institu- 
tions. In  most  other  countries,  the  nation's 
central  bank  Is  part  of  the  finance  ministry 
and  subject  to  direct  control.  If  the  bank 
fails  in  ita  appointed  tasks,  it  Is  a  faUure  of 
the  Administration  In  power.  It  cannot 
blame  someone  else. 

A  similar  arrangement  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  United  SUtes.  Whatever  its 
historical  merit,  the  time  has  come  to  end 
the  Independence  of  the  Fed. 

If  the  President  is  competent  enough  to 
have  his  finger  on  the  nuclear  button,  he  is 
competent  enough  to  control  the  money 
supply.  Presidents  are  elected  and  defeated 
on  their  economic  performance.  They  de- 
serve both  the  controls  and  the  responsibil- 
ities that  this  implies.  No  President  should 
be  able  to  hide  his  failures  behind  an  "errat- 
ic" money  supply  beyond  his  control.  And  If 
the  charge  is  true,  no  President  should  have 
to  put  up  with  an  incompetent  Fed. 

The  President  now  proposes  changes  in 
fiscal  policies.  Congress  must  concur,  but 
once  it  has  done  so,  the  President  is  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  Jointly  determined 
mandate.  The  same  system  should  exist  In 
the  monetary  area.  The  President  should 
propose  an  annual  money-supply  target. 
Once     Congress     concurs,     the     President 


should  be  responsible  for  managing  the 
money  supply.  If  circumstances  change,  he 
could  always  go  back  to  Congress  for 
changes,  as  is  now  done  with  spending  pro- 
grams that  exceed  their  initial  budgets. 

Since  It  will  take  time  to  change  the  stat- 
utes governing  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  offer  their  resigna- 
tions to  the  President.  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  should  offer  his  resignation,  not  be- 
cause he  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  to  gradually  slow  down  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  money  supply,  but  be- 
cause It  is  completely  inappropriate  for  a 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ap- 
pointed by  President  Carter  to  be  running 
monetary  policies  in  the  midst  of  President 
Reagan's  terra  of  office.  If  President 
Reagan  wants  to  reappoint  chairman 
Volcker  and  make  him  a  Reagan  appointee, 
fine,  but  he  should  not  remain  as  a  Carter 
appointee. 

When  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald 
Regan  blames  the  current  economic  failure 
on  "erratic"  money  supplies,  he  is  simply 
setting  up  the  Fed  as  a  whipping  boy  upon 
which  the  failures  of  Reaganomics  can  be 
blamed.  But  he  also  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  conduct  "nonerratlc"  monetary 
policies  and  straighten  out  the  current  eco- 
nomics mess. 

A  few  months  ago  I  heard  chairman 
Murray  Weidenbaum  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  making  the  "erratic  "  charge. 
At  that  time  I  asked  him  whether  the  Fed 
had  to  be  on  target  every  week,  month, 
quarter  or  year  for  monetary  policies  to 
work.  He  refused  to  answer,  but  the  Admin- 
istration should  be  forced  to  answer  by 
having  to  run  monetary  policy  itself. 

If  the  correct  answer  Is  that  money  sup- 
plies have  to  be  on  target  every  week, 
month  or  quarter  to  be  effective,  then  it  is 
clear  that  monetary  policies  cannot  work 
given  current  reporting  and  control  varia- 
bles. Accurate  short-run  results  depend 
upon  accurate  Information  on  and  control 
over  the  demand  for  money.  The  Fed  might, 
for  example,  have  to  use  weekly  lending 
limits  for  major  banks  if  it  is  Important  to 
control  short-run  money  fluctuations. 

If  money  supplies  have  to  be  on  target 
only  annually  to  work,  then  the  Fed  is  doing 
a  good  Job  vis-a-vis  the  Reagan  monetary  di- 
rectives. From  1980  to  1981  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  money  supply  (M,)  declined 
from  7.3  to  5  percent  per  year.  The  Reagan 
Administration  wanted  a  slowly  falling  rate 
of  growth  of  the  money  supply,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Fed  delivered. 

The  results  may  not  be  what  the  Reagan- 
auts expected,  but  the  fault  lies  In  Reagan- 
omics itself  and  not  at  the  Fed. 


Cramston'b  Questions  Asotrr  the  Fed 
(By  George  Will) 

Alan  Cranston.  California's  senior  senator 
and  the  assistant  Democratic  leader,  has  the 
somewhat  cadaverous  look  characteristic  of 
today's  hyper-healthy  Joggers.  He  is  67  and 
exercises  like  mad,  even  competing  in 
sprints  at  track  meets  restricted  to  people 
old  enought  to  know  better. 

And  now  he  is  making  the  preliminary 
noises  and  maneuvers  that  are  expected 
from  people  In  the  early  throes  of  running 
for  president.  A  friendly  committee  has 
been  organized  to  be  a  wetted  finger  in  the 
Breeze  of  History  and  to  be,  simultaneously, 
a  dry  finger  on  the  Pulse  of  the  Republic.  In 
due  time  It  will  report  that  in  Alan  Cran- 
ston, the  man  and  the  moment  have  met. 
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Well,  why  not?  It's  a  free  country.  Any  in 
1980  In  California,  where  one-tenth  of 
American's  electorate  lives,  his  victory 
margin  was  about  1.5  million.  He  ran 
200,000  votes  ahead  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
pace,  carrying  52  out  of  California's  58 
counties.  He  Is  the  first  California  Democrat 
to  win  a  third  Senate  term. 

Cranston  is  a  liberal's  liberal,  so  the  first 
question  is:  Aren't  Ted  Kennedy  and  Walter 
Mondale  enough,  already?  But  perhaps  (or 
so  someone  In  Cranston's  position  must 
hope)  Kennedy  won't  run.  Perhaps  Mond&le 
will  be  as  tedious  a  candidate  In  1984  as  he 
was  In  his  short-lived  presidential  campaign 
before  1976.  And  perhaps  Cranston  can  find 
an  Issue. 

Cranston  Insists  (as  liberals  are  Inclined  to 
do  these  days)  that  he  Is  a  llberal-wlth  a  dif- 
ference. His  difference,  he  says,  is  that  he 
has  supported  business  tax  cuts.  But  such 
support  is  no  longer  novel,  even  among  lib- 
erals. 

What  would  be  novel  would  be  for  liberals 
to  square  their  support  for  business  tax  cuts 
with  their  professed  abhorrence  of  "trickle- 
down"  policies.  Businesses  do  not  pay  taxes, 
they  collect  them.  They  must  pass  taxes  on 
as  operating  expenses.  And  tax  cuts  "trickle 
down"  (if  you  will  pardon  the  expression)  to 
employees,  shareholders,  consumers  and 
persons  who  get  new  jobs  created  by  busi- 
ness expansion. 

If  Cranston's  candidacy  rii>ens.  it  may  be 
most  interesting  as  an  Instrument  by  which 
a  latent  issue  comes  alive.  The  issue  is  the 
independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  fascinating  fact  is  not  that  Cranston 
seems  inclined  to  seize  this  issue,  but  rather 
that  it  has  gone  so  long  unseized  in  an  era 
of  high  Interest  rates. 

Cranston,  like  some  conservative  monetar- 
ists, paraphrases  what  Clemenceau  said 
about  war  being  too  serious  to  be  left  to 
generals.  Cranston  thinks  that  the  money 
supply  is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  central 
bankers.  He  has  not  decided  precisely  what 
should  be  done,  but  would  consider,  making 
the  term  of  the  chairman  of  the  Fed  coter- 
minous with  that  of  the  president;  or 
making  the  terms  of  all  board  members  co- 
terminous; or  making  the  entire  board  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  and  putting 
the  board  in  the  executive  branch,  in  the 
Treasury,  under  presidential  control. 

There  are  two  related  arguments  for  this. 
One  is  that  an  Independent  Fed  is  an  anom- 
aly in  a  democratic  system,  because  all  who 
exercise  power  should  be  held  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  electorate.  But  this  argu- 
ment reads  too  much  rigor  Into  democratic 
theory,  and  ignores  the  American  practice 
of  tempering  democracy. 

The  second  argument  is  that  because  the 
president  Is  held  accountable  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy,  he  should  have 
powers  commensurate  with  the  public's  ex- 
pectations. He  Is  expected  to  formulate 
fiscal  policy,  juid  so  should  be  able  to  syn- 
chronize monetary  policy. 

There  Is,  indeed,  a  radical  asymmetry  be- 
tween the  large  economic  duties  assigned  to 
the  president  by  public  opinion,  and  the 
weak  executive  instruments  for  performing 
these  duties.  But  the  primary  incongruity  is 
the  institutional  feebleness  of  the  presi- 
dent's control  of  the  budget.  That  could  be 
addressed  by  giving  the  president  a  line- 
item  veto— the  power  to  veto  particular 
items  in  appropriations  bills. 

Still,  if  Cranston  articulates  discontents 
about  the  Fed,  he  will  frame  the  argument 
and  challenge  others  to  argue  this  more  sen- 
sible position. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Americans  tend  to  believe  that  clever  in- 
stitutional arrangements  can  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  particular  social  values 
and  virtues.  But  no  institutional  tinkering— 
not  with  the  veto  power,  and  even  less  with 
the  Fed— can  fix  what  is  broken.  What  is 
broken  is  the  budget  process.  And  that  Is  a 
symptom  of  the  weakness  of  those  political 
and  cultural  values,  such  as  public-splrlted- 
ness.  discipline  and  farsightedness,  that  a 
serious  budget  process  presupposes. 

Cranston  is  not  apt  to  be  the  Democrats' 
nominee.  But  he  may  start  an  interesting 
argument.  If  so.  he  will  contribute  more  to 
the  public  good  than  many  candidates  do.« 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CAUFORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aknuwzio)  for  once 
again  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  desires 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  be  free 
and  independent.  My  colleague  and  I 
have  long  shared  Interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  the  many  people  who  are  lit- 
erally in  chains  under  oppressive  dic- 
tatorships behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to 
join  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Lithuanian-American  community  in 
commemorating  the  63d  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  It  is 
my  wish  that  one  day  Lithuania  will 
again  join  the  ranks  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Not  many  peoples 
of  the  world  deserve  it  more.  After 
four  decades  of  occupation  the  spirit 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  has  never 
withered,  but  has  instead  grown 
stronger  with  each  passing  year  in  cap- 
tivity. The  Lithuanian  heritage  of  her- 
oism, bravery,  and  dedication  to  the 
right  of  freedom  has  become  a  source 
of  inspiration  for  all  oppressed  peoples 
around  the  world. 

It  was  in  1918  that  Lithuania  first 
emerged  as  an  independent  nation 
after  centuries  of  German  and  Rus- 
sian domination.  In  the  mere  20  years 
of  independence  that  followed  the 
Lithuanian  people  proved  themselves 
truly  capable  of  achieving  tremendous 
social  and  economic  strides.  The  for- 
ties foimd  Lithuania  occupied  in  turn 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Nazi  Germany, 
and  again  the  Soviet  Union,  under 
whose  dominance  she  has  remained 
for  the  last  37  years  without  any  op- 
portunity for  the  self-government  she 
once  enjoyed. 

Proof  that  continuous  efforts  by  the 
Soviets  to  destroy  the  Lithuanian 
sense  of  unity  and  Identity  have  failed 
can  be  found  in  the  way  the  people 
steadfastly  adhere  to  their  cultural 
heritage  which  embraces  the  value  of 
freedom.  It  is  deplorable  that  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  deny  Llth- 
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uanian  citizens  the  right  to  exercise 
the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
continues  to  suppress  their  human 
rights.  As  Lithuanians  struggle  to 
practice  the  freedom  their  declaration 
of  independence  once  gave  them,  they 
must  live  in  constant  fear  of  Soviet  re- 
taliation for  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  citizens  of  Lith- 
uania look  toward  the  United  SUtes 
for  the  concepts  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom, let  us  show  them  our  compassion 
and  support.  Let  us  demonstrate  our 
belief  that  one  day  they  will  again  be  a 
free  people  living  in  a  free  nation. 

Once  again  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
taking  this  time  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  a  recognition  of  this 
important  day  and  what  it  means  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom.* 


FLUNKING  THE  FAIRNESS  TEST 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OP  KEW  YORK 
IN  -rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  ability  to  revitalize 
the  sagging  economy  through  its  pro- 
posed budget  plan  remains  a  big  "if." 
However,  regardless  of  whether  the 
economy  will  continue  in  its  downward 
trend  or  begin  to  climb  upward,  one 
fact  is  certain:  The  Reagan  budget  and 
tax  plans  greatly  assist  the  wealthy 
and  penalize  the  poor  for  being  poor. 
By  demonstrating  the  administrations 
callous,  if  not  cruel,  indifference  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation's  needy, 
the  Reagan  budget  merits  the  accusa- 
tion of  Norman  C.  Miller  In  the  follow- 
ing Wall  Street  Journal  article  that  It 
flunks  the  test  of  fairness.  Can  such  a 
budget  t>e  deserving  of  congressional 
approval? 
The  article  follows: 
FLtniKiifc  THE  Fairkess  Test:  Perspective 

OH  POUTICS 

(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 

Washingtok.— Those  of  us  *ho  are  rea- 
sonably affluent  can  afford  to  be  fairly  re- 
laxed about  I*resldent  Reagan's  dangerously 
unbalanced  budget. 

Yes,  the  mind-boggling  deficiu  projected 
in  the  Reagan  plan  are  theoretically  worri- 
some. They'll  probably  be  worse  than  the 
$346  billion  the  President  projects  over  this 
four-year  term.  In  Washington,  deficits 
might  almost  always  grow  bigger  than  ad- 
ministrations predict. 

And  yes,  the  enormous  deficits  might 
cause  such  havoc  in  the  financial  markeU 
that  the  markets  will  collapse,  businesses 
will  go  bankrupt,  interest  rates  will  stay  at 
strangling  levels  and  the  recession  will 
deepen.  But  probably  the  prophets  of  doom 
are  wrong,  as  usual,  and  the  country  will 
muddle  through.  If  so,  those  of  us  with  good 
to  rich  incomes  will  be  all  right. 

But  the  needy  among  us  will  not  be  all 
right.  They  will  suffer— and  suffer  badly- 
even  if.  as  the  President  promises,  supply- 
side  economics  eventually   produces  sound 
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economic  growth.  For  until  the  supply-side 
miracle  occurs,  if  it  ever  does,  the  Presi- 
dents  harsh  social-program  cuU  will  impose 
more  pain  and  sacrifice  on  the  poorest  mem- 
l)ers  of  society— while  the  rest  of  us  enjoy  a 
bonanza  of  Immediate  benefits. 

To  refresh  your  memories,  take  inventory 
of  what  we— the  affluent— get  under  the 
Reagan  tax-cut  law,  which  the  President  is 
determined  to  keep  In  place  despite  Its  fail- 
ure to  rapidly  revitalize  economic  growth  as 
the  administration  promised  a  year  ago. 

We  get  our  Income  taxes  cut  10%  this  year 
and  next,  plus  Inflation-Indexed  cuts  for- 
ever. The  wealthiest  among  us  get  their  tax 
rates  cut  to  50%  from  70%.  We  get  a  sizable 
cut  In  our  capital  gains  taxes.  We  can  shel- 
ter substantial  sums  in  IRAs  and  Keoghs 
and  get  big  annual  tax  deductions  to  boot. 
We  can  Invest  In  tax-free  "All-Savers"  cer- 
tificates paying  premium  Interest  rates.  If 
we  have  stock  options,  we'll  get  all  our  Im- 
mediate gains  free  of  tex  when  we  exercise 
our  new  "Incentive"  options. 

The  corporations  we  work  for  and  Invest 
in  will  get  stunning  profit  gains  from  liber- 
alized depreciation  rules  and  tax-rate  cuts. 

Even  If  corporations  lose  money,  they  can 
cut  losses  by  leasing  unused  tax  credits  to 
profitable  companies,  which  can  then  lower 
their  tax  payments  even  more.  The  leasing 
gljnmlck  U  akin  to  food  stamps  for  corpora- 
tions. 

The  very  few  among  the  affluent  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  get  the  most  dazzling 
tax  bonanza  of  all  under  a  law  sneaked 
through  the  last  day  of  the  1981  congres- 
sional session.  They  can  claim  annual  tax 
deductions  of  $18,000  or  more  for  their 
Washington  living  expenses!  With  other 
standard  tax  breaks,  some  of  our  lawmakers 
could  wind  up  owing  almost  no  taxes  on 
their  $60,662  salaries. 

Contrast  this  bountiful  array  of  tax  bene- 
fits for  the  af flupnt  with  what  the  poor  wUl 
suffer  under  the  new  Reagan  budget,  re- 
membering that  social  programs  were  cut 
$35  billion  last  year.  The  new  budget  envi- 
sions $26  bUlIon  of  additional  cuts  In  direct 
aid  for  the  needy,  more  Indirect  reductions 
and  further  cuts  In  the  year  ahead. 

With  unemployment  at  8.5%  and  threat- 
ening to  worsen,  the  Reagan  budget  slashes 
job  subsidies  and  training  by  nearly  $2.7  bil- 
lion. What's  left  of  the  shrunken  public- 
service  Jobs  program  is  destroyed;  the  Job 
Corps  for  poor  youngsters  is  slashed  by  one 
third.  The  federal-state  employment  service 
is  cut  sharply,  making  It  less  able  to  assist 
job  seekers.  And  In  perhaps  the  meanest 
line  In  the  budget,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  take  pennies  from  jobless  people  by 
rounding  weekly  unemployment  compensa- 
tion checks  "down  to  the  next  lower  whole 
dollar." 

Housing  subsidies  for  3.4  million  families 
will  be  slashed  by  $3  billion;  their  rents  will 
rise  as  a  result.  Many  of  these  families  exist 
on  welfare;  their  checks  will  be  cut  as  the 
budget  slashes  $2.2  bUllon  from  the  biggest 
welfare  program.  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children.  Some  will  also  lose  food 
stamp  assistance:  the  program  will  be  cut  by 
$900  million.  And  the  22  million  poor  per- 
sons receiving  Medicaid  assistance  will  have 
to  pay  more  when  they're  sick  If  the  admin- 
istration gets  Its  way;  It  wants  Congress  to 
enact  a  10%  program  cut,  totaling  $1.9  bil- 
lion. 

Poor  children  will  have  a  harder  time.  An 
array  of  social  services  aimed  mainly  at 
helping  needy  kids  and  their  parents  will  be 
cut  by  $1.3  billion.  Special  reading  and  math 
programs  In  schools  serving  poor  children 
also  will  be  cut  by  $539  million. 
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College  students  and  their  parents  will  be 
hit  hard,  too  if  Congress  passes  administra- 
tion proposals.  Grants  to  the  neediest  stu- 
dents will  be  cut  $800  million;  some  of  the 
2.2  mllUort  students  depending  on  these 
grants  may  have  to  drop  out  as  a  result. 
Loans  to  college  students  also  will  be  cut 
sharply.  Some  700.000  graduate  students 
will  be  especially  hard  hit  by  sharply  higher 
Interest  rates  on  their  loans. 

Now.  nobody  pretends  that  federal  pro- 
grams aiding  the  poor  aren't  riddled  with  In- 
efficiencies as  the  Reagan  administration 
constantly  reminds  us.  But  it  is  fundamen- 
tally unfair  for  the  administration  to  con- 
centrate almost  exclusively  on  cutting  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  while  simultaneously 
providing  an  excessive  array  of  tax  breaks- 
several  of  dubious  equity— to  affluent  per- 
sons and  corporations. 

The  Imbalance  of  the  administration's 
policies  becomes  more  drastic  when  one  ex- 
amines lU  Incredibly  overstuffed  military 
budget.  There  Is.  to  be  sure,  a  clear  need  to 
build  up  the  nation's  military  strength  to 
counter  increasing  Soviet  might.  But  the 
size  and  pace  of  the  administration's  mili- 
tary spending  increases  go  l)€yond  reasona- 
ble mUltary  need  and  will  guarantee  huge 
deficits  gravely  threatening  hopes  for  con- 
trolling Inflation  and  achieving  sound 
growth. 

Under  the  Reagan  plan.  Pentagon  spend- 
ing win  zoom  up  18%  to  $216  billion  next 
year.  Just  about  every  weapon  the  Pentagon 
ever  conceived— some  of  highly  questionable 
military  value— will  be  purchased  at  a 
sharply  accelerated  rate. 

Some  $S  billion  will  be  spent  to  start  pro- 
ducing Bl  bombers.  These  planes— costing 
at  least  $533  million  each  for  this  years 
run— are  designed  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses starting  in  1986.  By  the  Pentagon's 
own  testimony,  these  new  bombers  will  be 
good  for  their  main  mission  for  only  four  or 
five  years.  Then,  they'll  have  to  be  replaced 
by  an  advanced  Stealth  bomber,  for  which 
development  spending  also  is  being  acceler- 
ated. Some  military  specialists  believe  the 
Bis  aren't  needed  even  for  a  four-  or  five- 
year  period:  they  think  the  current  fleet  of 
B52s  can  be  upgraded  to  serve  as  a  credible 
threat  to  the  Soviets  until  the  Stealth  Is 
ready  around  1990. 

Another  $5  billion  is  budgeted  for  develop- 
ing and  producing  the  new  MX  missile.  This 
bigger  missile  Is  going  Into  production  de- 
spite the  administration's  failure  to  develop 
a  militarily  sound  plan  for  basing  it  so  it 
can't  be  destroyed  by  a  Soviet  attack.  The 
administration's  current  basing  plan  is  so 
flawed  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  public- 
ly opposed  it.  Yet  somehow  the  deployment 
of  a  vulnerable  MX  Is  supposed  to  enhance 
our  sense  of  security  against  a  possible 
Soviet  attack. 

The  pell-mell  buildup  of  conventional 
forces  is  equally  questionable.  The  Navy  will 
spend  $18.7  billion  building  ships.  Three 
cruisers  will  cost  $1  billion  each.  Two  nucle- 
ar aircraft  carriers  will  cost  $3.5  billion 
each.  It  will  cost  $776  million  to  renovate 
two  battleships,  which  many  naval  experts 
think  are  dinosaurs.  And  this  budget  is  just 
the  first  installment  of  a  five-year  plan  to 
build  133  more  ships  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $96 
billion.  How  the  Navy  Is  going  to  man  the 
planned  600-8hlp  fleet  is  an  unanswered 
question. 

The  Army  also  will  add  weapons  at  a 
breakneck  pace.  For  example,  it  will  spend 
$2  billion  for  776  Ml  tanks,  the  first  models 
of  which  have  been  breaking  down  regularly 
In  field  tests. 
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We  would  be  better  off  if  a  good  deal  of 
the  billions  President  Reagan  is  throwing  at 
the  military  went  unspent  or  were  spent 
more  slowly  and  carefully.  The  budget  defi- 
cit wouldn't  be  so  dangerously  big.  The  ad- 
ministration might  even  be  able  to  find  a 
little  more  money  to  help  poor  people  cope 
with  the  twin  evils  of  unemployment  and  in- 
flation. 

President  Reagan's  budget,  however, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  needs  of  our  poorest 
people  are  his  least  concern,  notwithstand- 
ing his  pious  statements  to  the  contrary.  On 
that  count,  his  budget  flunks  the  test  of 
fairness.* 


VIETNAM  AND  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
critics  of  the  administration's  policy  in 
El  Salvador  have  been  quick  to  com- 
pare it  with  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  in 
the  1960's  and  1970's.  Recent  editorials 
in  the  Washington  Post  make  the 
point  that  the  comparison  is  not  really 
valid  when  you  look  closely  at  the 
events  in  Vietnam  both  before  and 
after  1975. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  Post's  analyses. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  29,  1982] 

CERTiryiNG  El  Salvador 
Congress  had  demanded  that  the  presi- 
dent, in  order  to  continue  aiding  El  Salva- 
dor, certify  that  the  junta  is  committed  to 
human  right*,  reforms  and  elections.  Yes- 
terday the  president  so  certified.  We  think 
he  did  the  right  and  necessary  thing.  It's 
evident,  however,  that  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  is  confused  and  dismal  enough 
that,  had  a  president  wanted  to,  he  might 
have  marshaled  grounds  to  go  the  other 
way. 

The  trouble  lies  not  in  the  decision  Mr. 
Reagan  made  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
hurdle  Congress  forced  him  to  jump.  Many 
people  in  and  out  of  Congress  fear  that  the 
junta  is  a  loser,  unable  to  tame  the  extreme 
right  sufficiently  to  fight  the  extreme  left 
effectively.  They  could  turn  out  to  be  right. 
But  probably  most  congressmen  who  voted 
to  set  up  the  certification  procedure  did  not 
mean  that  the  president  should  take  It  liter- 
ally and  use  It  to  cut  off  the  junta.  Rather, 
they  surely  meant  to  be  giving  the  president 
at  once  a  way  to  push  the  junta  harder  and 
an  Incentive  to  do  so.  Now  that  Mr.  Reagan 
has  certified  the  aid,  however,  some  of  them 
are  feeling  aggrieved. 

They  might  better  inquire  more  rigorous- 
ly into  what  It  is  they  mean  to  do.  It  is  well 
to  press  the  administration  to  be  more  at- 
tentive to  rights,  reforms  and  elections.  This 
administration  has  needed  pressing.  It  Is 
misleading,  however,  to  proceed  as  though 
El  Salvador  were  a  fresh  issue  on  which  the 
United  States  had  the  luxury  of  making  an 
up-or-down  Judgment  every  six  months,  as 
the  law  stipulates,  on  the  basis  of  the 
junta's  rights  record. 

A  little  history:  burned  by  Anastasio  So- 
moza's  replacement  by  a  Cuba-oriented 
regime  in  Nicaragua,  Jimmy  Carter  under- 
took a  bold,  preemptive  political  interven- 
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tion  In  El  Salvador.  Ronald  Reagan  is  fol- 
lowing basically  the  same  policy.  Call  it  a 
grit-your-teeth  policy:  to  support  a  reform- 
ist junta,  with  a  lot  of  bad  eggs  in  and 
around  it.  in  order  to  avoid  a  Somoza-Sandi- 
nlsta  choice.  For  critics  to  narrow  their 
focus  to  the  teeth-grlttlng  without  consider- 
ing the  policy's  larger  aims  is  shallow  and 
unfair. 

For  people  who  can't  take  the  junta,  the 
honest  response  is  not  to  say  the  junta  Is— 
surprise— beset  and  flawed,  but  rather  to 
make  the  case  that  it's  acceptable  to  the 
United  States  if  El  Salvador  goes  the  Cuban 
way.  Perhaps  this  will  have  to  be  said  of 
Guatemala,  burdened  by  a  regime  that 
seems  beyond  the  pale  even  of  the  conserva- 
tive Ronald  Reagan,  let  alone  of  the  liberal 
Jimmy  Carter.  El  Salvador,  however,  is  an- 
other story:  the  place  where  both  presidents 
decided  it  was  worth  hanging  on. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  12.  19821 
No  More  Vietnams 

Just  a  word  about  this  Vietnam  analogy 
that  is  coming  to  dominate  the  argument 
over  El  Salvador— over  what  is  going  on 
there  and  what  the  American  response,  If 
any.  should  be.  "It's  Just  like  Vietnam," 
people  will  say  portentously,  the  Implication 
being  that  (1)  the  United  States  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  popular  revolution,  (2)  the 
information  we  are  getting  from  our  mili- 
tary and  our  government  is  cooked  and  (3) 
the  whole  thing  Is  self-evidently  just  an- 
other "quagmire"  so  far  as  any  type  of  U.S. 
effort  to  influence  the  outcome  of  events  is 
concerned. 

Now,  all  of  these  things  may  be  true— we 
don't  know  But  their  truth  has  certainly 
not  been  established  or  even  persuasively 
argued,  and  the  Vietnam  analogy  will  do 
nothing  to  help  confirm  or  refute  it.  In  fact, 
the  Vietnam  analogy  will  degrade  and 
hinder,  not  improve  analysis.  There  Is,  In 
the  first  place — don't  you  think?— some- 
thing ever  so  slightly  condescending  and 
white-man's-burdenlsh  about  this  attitude 
toward  turmoil  in  Third  World  places:  when 
you've  seen  one  you've  seen  them  all.  The 
commitment  of  finding  one-on-one  corre- 
spondences with  Vietnam  is  also  likely  to 
lead  people  to  ignore  large  and  fundamental 
differences  that  don't  fit  the  analogy. 

But  there  is  something  else,  something 
breathtakingly  complacent  and  self-ab- 
sorbed, about  the  constant  invocation  of  the 
Vietnam  analogy  that  troubles  us  even 
more.  "It's  just  like  Vietniun"- but  by  "Viet- 
nam," many  of  those  who  keep  invoking  the 
analogy  seem  to  mean  only  their  own  argu- 
ment against  the  American  Involvement 
there,  and  they  seem  very  definitely  to 
imply  a  cutoff  date  for  the  analogy.  "Viet- 
nam," in  this  sense,  simply  ceases  to  exist 
after  the  spring  of  1975.  The  horror  of  the 
Indochinese  political  fate— the  repression 
and  the  misery,  the  tragic  and  eloquent 
statement  of  aU  those  "boat  people"— none 
of  this  evidently  is  meant  to  be  included  in 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "Vietnam." 

It  would  no  doubt  be  considered  provoca- 
tive and  boorish  to  ask  those  who  are  work- 
ing the  analogy  so  hard  whether  they  mean 
to  suggest  that  the  romantic,  Robin  Hood- 
model,  popular  left  forces  in  El  Salvador 
would  be  likely.  In  triumph,  to  turn  out  to 
be  as  oppressive  as  those  who  ultimately 
prevailed  in  Indochina,  but  who  had  once 
also  been  considered  natural  agents  of  the 
people's  will.  And  it  would  also  be  a  waste  of 
time:  unlike  In  Europe,  where  the  -subject 
has  been  bitterly  and  usefully  debated,  in 
this  country  too  few  people  have  actually 
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acknowledged  what  finally  happened  in 
Indochina.  The  point  is  not  to  say  that  con- 
tinued American  presence  and  pressure 
would  have  or  could  have  made  a  difference. 
You  can  even  argue  that  In  certain  Impor- 
tant respects  the  American  presence  and 
pressure  contributed  to  the  horrific  political 
result.  But  somehow,  some  time  the  people 
who  fought  and  argued  so  passionately 
against  the  American  effort  and  who  so  con- 
fidently misread  the  nature  of  the  other 
side  really  need  to  accommodate  the  fact  of 
that  misjudgment  into  their  thinking.  Viet- 
namese history  did  not  cease  with  our  disen- 
gagement, and  It  also  did  not  exactly  Im- 
prove. 

Vietnam,  as  these  critics  used  rightly  to 
say,  was  not  Munich,  and  thinking  it  was 
most  certainly  confounded  and  distorted 
American  policy  there.  We  would  add  a  cor- 
ollary. El  Salvador  Is  not  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15,  1982] 
El  Salvador:  What  to  Do? 

That  was  a  revealing  Juxtaposition  of  sto- 
ries about  Central  America  on  the  front 
page  yesterday.  One  story  reported  that,  of 
three  American  military  advisers  found  by 
newsmen  to  have  been  carrying  combat 
weapons,  rather  than  the  permitted  person- 
al arms,  in  a  Salvadoran  town,  one  had  been 
ordered  out  of  the  country  and  the  other 
two  reprimanded.  The  second  story  summa- 
rized the  "broad  program  of  U.S.  planning 
and  action  .  .  .  including  the  encouragement 
of  political  and  paramilitary  operations  by 
other  governments  against  the  Cuban  pres- 
ence in  Nicaragua"  that  the  administration 
has  authorized  In  the  Central  American- 
Caribbean  region  as  a  whole. 

Think  about  that  pair  of  stories  for  a 
moment.  On  the  one  hand,  a  few  of  the  50 
advisers  in  El  Salvador  were  disciplined  for 
stepping  over  their  guidelines.  A  television 
camera  had  caught  one  of  them  with  an 
Ml 6— and,  if  you  noticed,  also  a  briefcase.  If 
these  men  broke  the  guidelines,  they  should 
have  been  disciplined.  The  administration, 
which  has  promised  to  keep  the  advisers  out 
of  combat  situations,  had  to  discipline  the?n 
in  order  to  show  an  edgy  American  public 
that  the  government  is  as  good  as  its  word. 
Still,  you  have  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
lengths  to  which  the  administration  seems 
to  be  going  In  order  to  avoid  both  the  reali- 
ty and  appearance  of  direct  military  partici- 
pation. The  Inference  we  draw  Is  not  that 
the  administration  is  cheating  at  the  mili- 
tary margin  in  El  Salvador  but  that  it  is 
being  scrupulously  sensitive  to  the  political 
consensus  in  the  United  States. 

The  key  feature  of  the  administration's 
overall  approach,  as  revealed  In  these  sto- 
ries, is  the  lack  of  a  military  core.  We  think 
this  is  right:  at  this  point  the  costs  of  a  mili- 
tary enterprise  in  El  Salvador.  In  political 
and  diplomatic  terms,  would  likely  t>e  alto- 
gether disproportionate  to  the  foreseeable 
gains.  This  judgment,  which  the  administra- 
tion evidently  shares,  has  forced  it  to  ex- 
plore a  range  of  alternatives  even  as  it  plans 
somewhat  grimly  for  military  contingencies 
outside  the  immediate  battle  zone.  From  the 
published  account,  it  is  not  entirely  clear 
what  is  being  Just  talked  about  and  what  is 
actually  going  to  be  done  In  the  region,  but 
it  is  clear  that  having  forsaken  a  direct  mili- 
tary role,  the  administration  is  looking  de- 
terminedly for  substitute  policies,  including 
CIA-sponsored  political  and  paramilitary 
operations  by  other  governments  and  by 
Nicaraguan  exiles  against  the  "Cuban  pres- 
ence In  Nicaragua  "  and  against  Nicaragua. 
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There  is  a  problem  here.  The  American 
purpose  is.  as  we  understand  it.  simply  to 
get  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  to  stop  their  spon- 
sorship of  the  insurgency  in  El  Salvador. 
But  for  that  support,  there  would  \x  no 
American  millUry  aid.  There  was  none  until 
Jimmy  Carter  decided— correctly,  we  feel- 
that  the  Nicaraguan-Cuban  hand  compelled 
the  United  States  to  end  the  no-ald  policy  it 
had  adopted  on  account  of  the  human 
rights  situation  and  to  start  bracing  the  Sal- 
vadoran armed  forces  against  foreign  Inter- 
vention. 

What  needs  to  be  asked  now.  however.  Is 
whether  the  way  to  keep  Cut>a  and  Nicara- 
gua from  "desUblizing"  £n  Salvador  is  for 
the  United  States,  even  through  mterme- 
diarles,  to  try  to  "destabilize"  Nicaragua  or 
Cuba.  The  United  SUtes  has  been  down 
that  road  t>efore  in  various  places  In  the 
region,  with  dismal  results.  Rather  than 
trying,  as  the  CIA  reportedly  has  elaborated 
in  a  secret  $19  million  plan,  to  build  a 
"broad  political  opposition  to  the  SandinisU 
rule  In  Nicaragua,"  why  not  a  greater  effort 
to  build  broad  political  support  for  demo- 
cratic rule  in  El  Salvador?  The  administra- 
tion's military  self-denial  there  is  commend- 
able. That  does  not  mean  that  anything  else 
goes. 

There  remains  a  serious  question  about 
the  importance  of  the  foreign  input  to  the 
local  turmoil  in  El  Salvador.  The  question 
will  persist,  since  It  Is  self-evident  that  the 
country's  social  and  economic  tensions  are 
sharp  enough  in  themselves  to  sustain  high 
domestic  violence.  The  proper  response  is  to 
attempt  to  tackle  those  tensions  at  the  same 
time.  This  seems  to  us  essentially  what  the 
administration  has  set  out  to  do.  In  El  Sal- 
vador and  In  the  region  as  a  whole.* 


TODAY'S  SAVINGS  ARE 
TOMORROW'S  COSTS 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  "If  you 
think  education  is  expensive,  try  igno- 
rance." This  favorite  college  fundrais- 
ing  adage  is  a  timely  warning  for  our 
Government,  as  proposed  budget  cuts 
for  student  assistance  programs 
threaten  to  paralize  our  .  country's 
most  vital  resource.  Education  is  the 
most  essential  tool  in  constructing  and 
maintaining  a  democracy,  and  is  our 
most  powerful  weapon  in  combating 
unemployment  and  low  productivity 
rates.  In  order  to  adequately  provide 
for  this  Nation's  future,  our  Govern- 
ment must  do  all  within  its  power  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  education  in 
the  lives  of  its  citizens. 

As  a  proud  cosponsor  of  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act  of 
1978,  and  its  corresponding  amend- 
ments in  1980,  I  am  appalled  by  this 
administration's  apparent  attempt  to 
reverse  history  by  abandoning  its  com- 
mittment to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all.  By  slashing  spending 
on  Federal  grants  and  loans  to  postsec- 
ondary  education  by  one-third,  hun- 
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dreds  of  millions  of  students  will  be 
robbed  of  their  freedom  to  choose  a 
school  which  can  best  meet  their 
needs.  This  limitation  will  greatly  cir- 
cumscribe their  capacity  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  complex  and  ever- 
changing  society.  Thus,  today's  sav- 
ings will  become  tomorrow's  costs,  and 
today's  injustice  against  students  rep- 
resents a  crime  against  all  Americans. 
I  know  from  talking  with  students  in 
New  York  that  proposed  changes  in 
the  Pell  grant  program,  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  (GSL),  and 
several  campus-based  programs  will 
mean  the  termination  of  long-worked- 
for  educational  careers  for  thousands 
of  students  in  New  York  alone. 

The  PeU  grant  program,  the  founda- 
tion of  student  aid,  is  scheduled  to  be 
cut  by  40  percent,  reducing  the  cur- 
rent $2.3  billion  funding  level  to  $1.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  maxi- 
mum grant  would  be  $1,600  and  stu- 
dent awards  would  be  revised  to  meet 
the  amount  that  Is  appropriated.  The 
average  grant  in  1983  would  be  cut  to 
$778  from  the  1982  average  of  $853. 
The  number  of  total  recipients  would 
be  reduced  from  2,550.000  to  1,800,000. 
Thus,  three-quarters  of  a  million  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States  would  loose 
their  Pell  grants. 

In  New  York,  where  these  grants 
have  already  been  cut  by  $26  million, 
leaving  11,000  students  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, further  restrictions  would  result 
in  an  added  loss  of  $113  million,  elimi- 
nating another  85,000  students.  Most 
affected  by  the  new  provisions  would 
be  grants  to  students  at  low-cost  col- 
leges whose  family  Income  exceeds 
$11,000.  The  new  Pell  grants  would  no 
longer  take  Into  account  the  nimiber 
of  children  in  college  when  assessing  a 
family's  resources.  Furthermore,  the 
amount  of  money  allocated  for  living 
expenses  would  be  sharply  curtailed. 

Guaranteed  student  loans  (GSL), 
the  most  widely  used  program,  would 
shrink  drastically  under  the  new  pro- 
posals. Most  significantly,  graduate 
and  professional  students  would 
become  ineligible  for  such  loans.  Con- 
sequently, these  students  would  be 
forced  to  resort  to  less  attractive  loan 
programs  such  as  the  ALAS  (auxiliary 
loans  to  assist  students).  The  terms  of 
the  ALAS  are  much  less  favorable 
than  those  of  the  GSL,  as  repayments 
are  due  while  in  school  and  there  is  no 
in-school  Interest  subsidy.  Also  lenders 
have  been  reluctant  to  lend  to  gradu- 
ate students  under  this  program.  In- 
terest rates  on  the  ALAS  and  the 
PLUS  (parents  loans  to  undergraduate 
students)  are  14  percent,  a  far  less  de- 
sirable option  for  student  borrowers. 

Other  proposed  changes  in  the  GSL 
program  include  a  doubling  of  the 
origination  fee  from  5  to  10  percent, 
and  a  requirement  that  students  repay 
their  loans  at  market  rates  rather 
than  a  9-percent  interest  rate,  2  years 
after  they  leave  college.  Another  new 
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element  of  the  program  would  be  that 
all  students  must  demonstrate  finan- 
cial need  before  they  qualify  for  a 
loan.  Under  existing  law,  all  students 
from  families  earning  less  than 
$30,000  a  year  are  automatically  eligi- 
ble for  loans  while  those  who  fall 
above  this  level  may  borrow  only  if 
they  pass  a  financial  needs  test.  The 
administration  wants  these  changes  to 
take  effect  by  April  1— in  time  to 
affect  loans  made  for  next  fall.  Howev- 
er, it  is  unlikely  that  Congress  will 
take  action  by  this  time. 

In  New  York,  guaranteed  students 
loans  have  been  cut  by  $250  million, 
thus  excluding  75.000  students  from 
the  program.  Proposed  budget  .cuts 
would  reduce  loan  volume  for  college 
students  by  15  percent  while  the  ban- 
ning of  graduate  students  from  the 
program  would  cut  volume  by  an  addi- 
tional 35  percent.  Total  loan  dollar 
loss  for  New  York  is  estimated  to  be 
$455  million. 

President  Reagan  has  also  proposed 
substantial  reductions  for  three 
campus-based  aid  programs,  trimming 
spending  from  this  year's  $1  billion  to 
$400  million  in  fiscal  1983.  The  supple- 
mental education  opportunity  grants 
program  would  be  eliminated  entirely. 
Nationwide,  $278  million  would  be  lost 
for  these  grants.  New  York  State 
schools  would  lose  $22  million  for 
45,000  students. 

FVnding  for  the  college  work  study 
program  would  be  reduced  from  $528 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  $398  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  adminis- 
tration has  stated  that  these  figures 
would  translate  into  a  loss  of  160.000 
student  jobs.  The  impact  on  New  York 
would  be  a  loss  of  between  $10  and  $11 
million  in  funding  and  a  loss  of  about 
13,000  student  jobs. 

The  1983  budget  also  dictates  the 
elimination  of  the  national  direct  stu- 
dent loans  program  (NDSL).  This 
would  reduce  the  number  of  NDSL  re- 
cipients from  800.000  in  fiscal  year 
1982  to  590.000  in  1983.  New  York  bor- 
rowers would  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 19.000  students,  cutting  fund- 
ing by  $17  million. 

The  State  student  incentive  grant 
program  (SSIG)  would  also  be  elimi- 
nated as  the  administration  contends 
that  the  project  has  served  its  purpose 
of  stimulating  States  to  provide  need- 
based  grants  to  postsecondary  stu- 
dents. Nationally,  this  action  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  $74  million  to  States  In 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  the  loss  of  $6.6 
million  In  funding  to  New  York, 
money  which  Is  now  used  to  support 
the  States'  tuition  assistance  program 
(TAP). 

Congress  decision  last  year  to  gradu- 
ally phase  out  social  security  benefits 
for  coUege  students  has  already  result- 
ed In  a  drop  in  the  number  of  students 
receiving  benefits  from  760.000  this 
year  to  683.000  in  1982-83.  Although 
social  security  benefits  have  already 
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been  eliminated,  under  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act.  legislation  which  I 
cosponsored  is  now  being  considered  to 
extend  the  cutoff  date  for  determining 
eligibility  from  May  1982.  to  October 
1982.  in  order  to  allow  this  years  high 
school  seniors  to  carry  through  with 
the  postsecondary  education  plans 
they  have  already  made.  The  elimina- 
tion of  social  security  benefits  to  stu- 
dents now  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  step  in  an  unpopular  movement 
to  return  higher  education  back  to  the 
wealthy  at  the  empty  hands  of  poor 
and  middle-class  citizens. 

As  New  York's  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  1978  Middle  Income  Student  As- 
sistance Act,  I  will  not  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  the  Federal  Government  turn 
its  back  on  our  committment  to  equal 
educational  opportunities.  I  will 
devote  every  possible  effort  to  retain- 
ing these  necessary  programs  in  order 
to  secure  the  educational  future  of 
this  Nation's  students,  and  to  provide 
a  secure  future  for  this  Nation.* 


SUPPORT  POR  THE  PRESIDENTS 
CARIBBEAN  POUCY 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday.  President  Reagan  spoke 
to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  detailed  our  Nation's  poli- 
cies in  the  critically  important  region 
of  our  own  hemisphere— the  Caribbe- 
an Basin. 

The  economic  and  national  security 
Interests  of  our  country— which  are 
important  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States— are  closely  bound  to 
the  stability  and  development  of  the 
nations  in  this  region.  The  President's 
six  point  program  of  free  trade;  tax  In- 
centives for  U.S.  Investment;  economic 
and  security  assistance;  technical  help 
and  training;  cooperation  with 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  and 
special  measures  targeted  at  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  pre- 
sents a  sound  and  effective  policy  for 
the  United  States  to  follow. 

As  the  President  correctly  pointed 
out,  the  Caribbean  Basin  is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  economic  well  being  of  our 
own  Nation.  Nearly  half  of  all  our 
trade  travels  through  the  Panama 
Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  Imported  oil— the  life- 
blood  of  U.S.  industrial  production- 
follows  this  same  route.  And  over  half 
of  the  materials  determined  to  be  stra- 
tegic and  critical  to  our  own  national 
security  and  our  economy  must  pass 
through  this  region. 
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Let  me  reduce  this  concept  down  to 
one  Issue  very  close  to  home— to  one 
country  In  our  own  backyard— Jamai- 
ca. Bauxite  from  Jamaica  is  critically 
important  to  our  Nation's  economy  be- 
cause of  our  need  for  aluminum.  You 
caimot  make  aluminum  wltheut  baux- 
ite, and  we  import  over  40  percent  of 
this  material  from  Jamaica.  This  small 
nation's  geographic  position  is  signifi- 
cant as  well,  since  it  strategically  lo- 
cated by  the  vital  sea  lanes  of  the  Car- 
ibbean. 

Jamaica  is  also  important  because 
Edward  Seaga.  the  Prime  Minister,  is  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  He  defeat- 
ed the  Marxist-oriented  Michael 
Manley  in  October  of  1980  in  a  free 
and  fair  election.  That  country  was  on 
the  brink  of  chaos  economicsJly  and 
politically.  He  is  beginning  to  bring  Ja- 
maica back,  and  we  need  to  reinforce 
his  efforts.  We  must  consider  the  fate 
of  a  country  like  Jamaica  in  the  Carib- 
bean, the  symbolic  Importance  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  suc- 
ceeding where  Marxism  has  failed,  and 
we  should  consider  the  effect  of  the 
loss  of  bauxite  from  Jamaica  upon  our 
economy  and  national  security. 

Another  factor  is  the  expansion  of 
our  export  markets  overseas.  If  we  can 
stabilize  the  economies  and  political 
structures  of  the  nations  in  the  Carib- 
bean, we  can  expand  our  export  mar- 
kets. Already,  40  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports are  sold  In  the  Third  World. 
That  is  important  to  American  jobs, 
since  every  billion  dollars  of  exports 
means  40,000  American  jobs,  together 
with  the  dignity  and  the  self-esteem 
that  a  job  brings. 

I  can  guarantee  one  thing.  All  of 
these  factors  are  being  considered  by 
our  adversaries.  Maintaining  strong 
bonds  with  the  Caribbean  basin  is  not 
only  vital  to  our  natioiul  security.  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  comprehensive 
program  for  the  revitallzation  of  the 
American  economy.  Support  for  the 
policies  articulated  by  the  President  Is 
critical  to  American  security,  Ameri- 
can jobs,  and  the  preservation  of  those 
essential  freedoms  Americans  have 
cherished  for  so  many  generations.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROSSLEE  T. 
GREEN  DOUGLAS 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAHOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1979 
the  Office  of  Minority  Economic 
Impact  was  established  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  primarily  to 
advise  the  Secretary  on  the  effects  of 
energy  policies,  programs,  regulations, 
and  other  Department  actions  on  mi- 
norities and  to  recommend  policies  to 
assist  minorities  and  minority  busi- 
nesses affected  by  the  Department's 
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actions.  This  office  Is  also  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
advice  to  the  Secretary  on  methods  to 
increase  minority  participation  in  the 
Department's  programs  and  activities. 

During  the  past  year,  the  mission  of 
this  office  has  been  successfully  car- 
ried out  by  its  director.  Rosslee  T. 
Green  Douglas.  Mrs.  Douglas  has  gone 
beyond  the  normal  limits  of  service  to 
her  Nation  in  spearheading  an  effort 
which  directly  affects  millions  of 
Americans.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  a  person  who  will- 
ingly accepted  a  difficult  task,  saw  It 
as  an  opportunity  for  service  to  man- 
kind, and  aggressively  launched  the 
Office  of  Minority  Economic  Impact 
on  a  course  which  will  ultimately  ben- 
efit our  citizens. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Department. 
Mrs.  Douglas  served  as  a  Commission- 
er of  the  South  Carolina  Industrial 
Commission,  which  adjudicated  work- 
men's compensation  cases  in  the  six 
congressional  districts.  She  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  with  Senate 
confirmation  on  July  5,  1978.  by  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  James  B. 
Edwards.  For  10  years,  prior  to  service 
at  the  State  level.  Mrs.  Etouglas  was 
affiliated  with  the  Franklin  C.  Fetter 
Family  Health  Center  In  Charleston. 
S.C.  serving  In  various  administrative 
and  managerial  positions  for  the  Out- 
reach and  Home  Health  Services  divi- 
sions. From  1952  to  1968.  Mrs.  Douglas 
was  active  in  the  general  field  of 
health  services.  Her  activities  included 
nursing  supervisory  positions  at  the 
Brookdale  and  Bedford  Hospitals  in 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  She  also  served  as  con- 
sultant to  health  care  organizations. 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  an  honor  graduate 
from  Avery  Institute.  Charleston,  S.C, 
in  1947.  She  received  an  R.N.  diploma 
from  the  Lincoln  School  for  Nurses 
(honor  graduate)  in  1952  and  was  also 
an  honor  graduate  in  nursing  from 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 
In  1972,  receiving  her  BSN  degree.  In 
addition,  Mrs.  Douglas  has  undertaken 
course  work  at  Dlllard  University,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  New  York  Universi- 
ty. 

Her  honors  Include  the  1979-80  Per- 
sonalities of  the  South  Award  from 
Historical  Preservations  of  America; 
the  1981  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Urban  Leagues'  Service  to  Higher  Edu- 
cation Award;  and  the  Omega  Psi  Phi 
Fratemlty-Mu  Alpha  Chapters'  1981 
Community  Service  Award.  She  Ls  an 
active  member  of  various  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  American  Nurses 
Association;  South  Carolina  Nurses 
Association;  Trident  Nurses  Associa- 
tion; Sigma  Theta  Tau  Sorority;  (the 
National  Nursing  Honor  Society), 
Gamma  Omlcron  Chapter,  Chi  Eta 
Phi  Sorority. 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  bom  in  Florence 
County,  S.C,  and  grew  up  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  She  Is  a  widow  and  has  two 
children.* 
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JOSEPH  P.  VAN  DER  MEULEN 
M.D.,  MYASTHENIA  GRAVIS 
FOUNDATION  HONOREE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CAUPORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27,  1982,  the  California 
Chapter  of  the  Myasthenia  Gravis 
Foundation.  Inc..  will  honor  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Van  Der  Meulen  for  his  ex- 
traordinary work  in  research,  patient 
care  and  policymaking  on  behalf  of 
the  foundation. 

Myasthenia  Gravis  is  a  disease  to 
which  little  attention  has  been  given 
in  the  past  even  though  its  victims  are 
found  in  every  age  group,  every  ethnic 
group,  and  at  every  level  of  our  socie- 
ty. It  is  a  crippling,  sometimes  fatal 
disease  for  which  there  Is  no  known 
cure— yet.  The  Myasthenia  Gravis 
Foundation,  founded  in  1934.  has  pro- 
vided Information  and  assistance  to 
the  medical  profession  as  well  as  to  pa- 
tients and  their  families  in  recognizing 
and  coping  with  the  disease. 

Dr.  Joseph  Van  Der  Meulen's  back- 
ground as  a  physician  and  researcher 
is  Impressive.  He  obtained  his  A.B. 
degree  magna  cum  laude  from  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine.  After 
completing  2  years  in  internal  medi- 
cine on  the  Cornell  service  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  New  York  City,  he  com- 
pleted his  neurology  training  on  the 
Harvard  service  at  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal. He  then  spent  2  years  In  research 
in  neurophysiology  at  the  Nobel  Insti- 
tute for  Neurophysiology,  Karolinska 
Institute,  Stockholm,  Sweden.  After  4 
years  at  Case-Western  Reserve.  Dr. 
Van  Der  Meulen  became  chairman  of 
neurology  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  in  Los  Angeles  in  1971, 
and  more  recently,  has  served  as  vice 
president  for  health  affairs  at  USC 

Dr.  Van  Der  Meulen  has  been  a 
member  of  the  California  Chapter. 
Myasthenia  Gravis  Foundation's  Med- 
ical Advisory  Board  and  Scientific 
Committee  for  more  than  10  years  and 
has  been  chairman  of  both  commit- 
tees. In  this  capacity,  he  was  in  charge 
of  patient  referrals,  medical  education, 
and  the  allocation  of  research  funds 
and  grants.  Dr.  Van  Der  Meulen  has 
served  as  adviser  and  consultant  to 
many  organizations  Including  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council's  Division  of 
Medical  Sciences,  the  Callfomia  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health's  Advisory  Council. 

Dr.  Van  Der  Meulen  is  the  author  of 
more  than  40  articles  on  various  as- 
pects of  his  field.  In  1976.  he  was  se- 
lected by  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Medical  School  graduating 
class  as  the  recipient  of  the  Kaiser 
Award   for   Clinical   Teaching   Excel- 
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lence  in  recognition  of  his  superb 
teaching  abilities. 

Whether  in  a  classroom,  at  a  scien- 
tific seminar,  or  in  consultation  with 
patients  and  their  families.  Dr.  Van 
Der  Meulen  has  the  unique  facility  to 
impart  his  knowledge  and  counseling 
both  in  the  most  complex,  scientific 
terms  as  well  as  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  layman;  his  flexibility  in  commu- 
nication meets  every  demand. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
congratulating  Dr.  Van  Der  Meulen. 
his  wife  Ann.  and  daughters  Lisa.  Suz- 
anne, and  Janet,  on  this  special  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Van  Der  Meulen  has  proven 
himself  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  man 
of  compassion.  May  he  enjoy  many 
more  years  of  his  honorable  and  re- 
warding work.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lithuanian  Americans  throughout  my 
district  and  the  entire  Nation  recently 
celebrated  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is 
a  day  which  shines  brightly  for  free- 
dom-loving people,  as  the  brave  men 
and  women  of  Lithuania  strove  to 
make  their  land  free  and  independent. 
It  is  also  a  day  that  reminds  all  of  us 
that  freedom  is  precious,  and  may  be 
taken  away  against  our  own  will. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  Americans 
to  envision  a  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion without  parades,  picnics,  and  fire- 
works demonstrations  because  of  a 
strongly  repressive  grip  maintained 
over  us  by  a  foreign  government.  Yet 
for  over  40  years,  Lithuanians  have  en- 
dured—and resisted— this  exact  type  of 
heavy-handed  repression  put  upon 
them  by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence  this  year,  the 
Soviet  Government  will  still  cast  its 
iron  grip  over  the  speech,  religious 
practice,  and  other  freedoms  that 
country  should  enjoy,  but  it  will  not 
have  won  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  through  this  re- 
pression. 

We  in  America  must  stand  united 
with  the  Lithuanian  people.  If  we 
cherish  our  own  freedoms,  we  must  ap- 
preciate that  millions  of  people  in 
Eastern  Europe  do  not  share  this  free- 
dom, and  that  thousands  have  strug- 
gled and  died  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
these  liberties. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  has  not  yet 
been  won,  nor  is  it  over.  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence came  to  a  tragic  end  in 
June  1940.  when  Soviet  troops  entered 
that  nation  as  well  as  its  Baltic  neigh- 
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bors.  Estonia  and  Latvia.  Since  that 
time,  and  despite  the  agreements 
made  in  the  Helsinki  Accords  of  1975, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  flagrantly  violat- 
ed the  hilman  rights  of  Lithuanians  by 
denying  them  free  elections,  free 
speech,  and  free  practice  of  religion. 
Two  decades  of  independence  were 
trampled  by  Soviet  and  Nazi  occupa- 
tion, but  the  fight  to  regain  this  liber- 
ty goes  on. 

The  Lithuanian  cause  stands  as  a 
paragon  of  nationalist  pride  and  herit- 
age, and  every  man  and  woman  of 
Lithuanian  origin  has  reason  to  be 
proud  that  this  Nation  has  not  suc- 
cumbed to  attempts  to  russify  the  land 
and  the  people.  I  think  this  anniversa- 
ry of  Lithuanian  independence  should 
give  all  of  us  in  America  and  around 
the  free  world  the  resolve  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  precious  liberties  we 
have,  and  to  seek  to  restore  the  same 
freedoms  that  have  been  taken  from 
others  by  aggression.  Through  our 
words  now  and  our  actions  in  the 
future,  we  must  continue  to  encourage 
the  dream  of  freedom  for  Lithuania  so 
that  this  nation  can  be  free  from 
domination  and  able  to  pursue  its  own 
destiny.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


■HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

I  OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
note  the  64th  armiversary  of  Estonian 
Independence  Day.  On  this  date  in 
1918,  the  courageous  people  of  this 
small  republic  on  the  Baltic  Sea  de- 
clared their  independence  from 
Russia,  a  spring  of  freedom  that  lasted 
for  22  years.  During  that  period,  Esto- 
nia prospered  as  a  free  nation.  But  in 
1940,  3talin  delivered  his  dictatorial 
ultimatum  to  this  brave  country,  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  an  invasion  by  the 
Russian  Army,  subjugating  the  Esto- 
nian people.  Estonia,  along  with  the 
other  Baltic  countries,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  were  ruthlessly  incorporat- 
ed into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  One  year  later,  the  Soviet 
authorities  deported  thousands  of  Es- 
tonians to  Siberia. 

The  plight  of  this  valiant  nation  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  or  unappreciated. 
Congress  regularly  recognizes  the 
struggle  of  Estonians  and  other  Baltic 
nations  to  be  free  again.  The  Helsinki 
Accords  of  1975.  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  guarantees  that  all  participa- 
tory states  will  respect  human  rights 
and  the  fundamental  freedoms  of  all 
people.  This  agreement  has  been  fla- 
grantly violated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  case  of  Estonia  as  well  as  so 
many  other  countries. 

Also  In  1975,  Congress  passed  House 
Resolution  864,  a  resolution  which  re- 
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fused  to  recognize  the  forceful  incor- 
poration of  Eistonia  into  the  U.S.S.R.  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  that  resolution,  one 
that  gave  the  Soviets  notice  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  was  serious  about  en- 
forcement of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

These  Estonians  are  to  be  admired 
by  the  world  for  their  courage  in  their 
continuing  struggle  for  self-rule.  Anti- 
Soviet  demonstrations  regularly  occur 
in  all  the  Baltic  states,  sponsored  by 
nationalistic  groups  seeking  freedom 
for  their  native  lands.  The  drive  for 
preservation  of  the  unique  culture  of 
these  people,  their  desire  for  basic 
human  rights  and  their  continued 
hope  of  independence  are  goals  that 
we  in  America  must  support.  They 
need  this  ray  of  hope  in  the  face  of  re- 
lentless Soviet  oppression:  we  must 
demonstrate  our  rejection  of  a  dicta- 
torship that  condemns  people  to  labor 
camps  and  persecutes  people,  denying 
their  rights,  including  the  freedom  of 
expression,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  from  fear. 

Today  we  solemnly  commemorate 
their  wish  for  liberation.  Congress  has 
a  duty  to  the  free  world  and  to  subju- 
gated nations  everywhere  to  insure 
that  the  flame  of  freedom  is  never  ex- 
tinguished, even  in  a  world  facing  the 
specter  of  communism,  and  to  do  so  we 
must  publicly  bring  attention  to  and 
condemn  the  illegal  domination  of  the 
Baltic  states  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Such  an  occasion  is  a  time  also  for 
giving  thanks  for  our  own  precious  po- 
litical and  religious  freedoms  as  we 
join  with  others  around  the  world  in 
saluting  and  honoring  the  Estonians 

on  this  64th  anniversary.* 
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SALVADORANS  REQUEST  AID 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

m  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  last  year,  the  El  Salvador  Chapter 
of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce made  an  urgent  plea  for  sup- 
port from  the  other  members  at  the 
midyear  meeting  of  the  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Latin 
America. 

Reviewing  the  Communist  infiltra- 
tion from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  and  the 
disruption  of  the  economy,  the  Salva- 
dorans  requested  continued  economic, 
political,  and  military  support  for 
their  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  their  statement. 
AMCHAM— El  Salvador's  Presentation  at 

THE    VIII    AACCLA    Mid-Year    Meeting 

Santiago,  Chile 

After  more  than  3  years  of  being  under 
heavy  attack  by  a  Communist  movement 
supported  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  its  interna- 
tional counterparts;  the  people  of  El  Salva- 


dor, and  the  democratic,  private  enterprise 
system,  have  neither  folded  nor  been  de- 
stroyed by  these  efforts.  But  time  is  against 
them  and  if  they  are  not  supported,  the 
country  will  fall  like  Nicaragua  and  in  short 
time  the  rest  of  Central  America  will  follow. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  remains  confus- 
ing and  the  solutions  still  complex.  Those 
solutions  being  presented  in  the  internation- 
al forums  throughout  the  world,  are  in 
themselves  geo-political  and  with  goals 
reaching  beyond  El  Salvador.  This  in  fact 
has  given  the  country  much  greater  atten- 
tion and  support,  especially  from  the  admin- 
istration in  Washington,  than  it  would  nor- 
mally receive.  This  support  and  commit- 
ment must  be  broadened  to  include  the 
public  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  really  save  another  friend 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nist offensive  in  our  hemisphere.  Therefore. 
it  is  understood  why  El  Salvador's  immedi- 
ate concerns,  are: 

First,  resisting  the  international  Commu- 
nist attack;  second,  preserving  the  economic 
climate:  third,  safeguarding  private  enter- 
prise, and  fourth,  preparing  the  environ- 
ment for  the  upcoming  elections. 

The  El  Salvador  issue  has  now  surfaced  in 
our  hemisphere  as  one  which  is  changing 
the  direction  of  Third  World  leadership. 
The  Cuban  trend  which  was  militarily  suc- 
cessful in  Nicaragua  in  1979.  and  politically 
reversed  in  the  same  yetw  in  Jamaica,  now 
views  El  Salvador  as  a  major  necessity  for 
its  momentum. 

The  international  incentive  and  support  is 
obvious,  as  witnessed  by  the  international 
socialistic  strategy,  supported  by  such  pro- 
nouncements as  the  Franco-Mexican  accord. 
Which  continues  to  press  for  an  unaccept- 
able mediated  solution.  It  is  apparent  to  us. 
who  live  in  El  Salvador,  that  the  continuous 
terrorist  activities  cannot  obtain  power  by 
force  but  now  are  directed  to  harass  and  de- 
stabilize the  economy  and  government.  The 
tactic  is  to  keep  the  issue  in  the  limelight  at 
the  International  level.  Through  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  facts  and  misinformation, 
their  political  arms  are  having  some  success 
in  characterizing  the  attack  as  a  popular  up- 
rising. This  is  incorrect,  but  its  international 
success  to  us  who  live  and  eyewitness  the 
actual  events,  is  upsetting.  The  very  fact 
that  even  today  these  Marxist-Leninist 
groups  can  acquire  support  at  the  United 
States  public  level  while  spreading  violence 
and  bloodshed  in  El  Salvador,  is  proof  of 
their  skill  in  altering  the  facU  to  their  ad- 
vantage. The  political  solution  now  being 
supported  by  the  Washington  administra- 
tion, Venezuela  and  others,  is  to  bring  the 
nation  to  hurried  free  elections  for  a  consti- 
tutional assembly  this  coming  March.  It  is 
essential  to  return  the  country  to  legality 
and  thereby  continue  the  process  toward  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  stability.  The 
urban  sector,  made  up  of  the  majority  of 
the  middle  class,  has  responded  extremely 
well.  Political  parties  have  either  been  reac- 
tivated and  new  ones  formed  to  participate 
in  the  political  future  of  the  country.  This, 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  has  brought 
an  openness  to  the  national  political  arena 
never  before  seen.  Positive  occurrences  such 
as  lifting  of  the  curfew,  challenging  and 
modernizing  the  election  laws  and  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  martial  law.  In  order  to  give 
political  parties  freedom  of  speech,  move- 
ment and  assembly,  have  been  Implemented. 
The  freedom  of  determination  by  the  ijeople 
of  El  Salvador  through  elections  will  be  con- 
tinuously jeopardized  by  the  terrorist  activi- 
ties; as  they  do  not  wish  to  permit  an  envi- 
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ronment  for  a  society  to  hold  a  forum  for 
free  elections. 

At  the  same  time,  a  higher  degree  of  law 
and  order  should  precede  the  elections,  so 
that  this  coming  March  the  voter  is  more  at 
ease  with  his  participation  and  the  political 
solution  can  carry  more  weight,  both  on  the 
national  and  international  level.  This  im- 
proved security  is  most  important,  especial- 
ly in  the  countryside.  Even  though  the  ter- 
rorists hold  no  firm  ground,  their  random 
raids  on  small  defenseless  towns  maintain 
some  areas  intimidated  and  unacceptable 
for  political  campaigning. 

Going  now  beyond  the  short-term  military 
and  political  solutions,  priorities  to  establish 
economic  solutions  must  be  initiated  in 
order  to  provide  for  social  stability  and  im- 
provement. 

The  lack  of  a  sound,  well  understood  eco- 
nomic policy  from  within  the  country  and 
from  those  nations,  such  as  the  United 
States,  which  exerts  great  Influence,  is  of 
considerable  concern,  since  without  an  eco- 
nomic solution,  any  military  victory  and  po- 
litical democratic  procedure  will  fail  in  time. 
The  economy  of  El  Salvador  has  now  been 
taxed  by  an  internal  strike  after  losing  its 
venture  capital,  its  International  credit  and 
implementing  a  very  costly  land  reform.  It 
is  now  experiencing  for  a  third  straight 
year,  a  declining  gross  domestic  product,  in 
real  terms  and  an  inflation  rate  which  will 
be  close  to  20  percent  this  calendar  year. 
This  figure,  modest  for  some  economies,  is 
very  serious  in  a  country  where  unemploy- 
ment is  growing  dally,  principally  caused  by 
over-population  and  as  a  result  of  the  vio- 
lence. This  violence  has  been  directed 
toward  the  destruction  of  the  productive 
sector.  These  direct  attacks  on  it,  coupled 
with  as  reasonable  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  communitarian  philosophy  of  Napo- 
leon Duarte  and  his  Christian  Democratic 
Party  have  discouraged  private  sector  activi- 
ty or  capital  from  returning  to  El  Salvador. 
Even  though  no  strong  policy  has  emerged 
to  give  the  economy  the  direction  it  needs 
for  the  task  of  reconstruction.  The  private 
sector  at  all  levels  remains  active.  There- 
fore, It  Is  critical  for  the  survival  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  that  all  friends  in 
the  western  hemisphere  recognize  that  the 
contribution  is  more  than  direct  military 
and  economic  aid. 

The  U.S.  commitment  will  be  close  to  $174 
million  In  1981  alone,  to  insure  the  freedom 
of  El  Salvador;  yet  It  has  failed  In  providing 
the  necessary  confidence,  so  as  to  Incorpo- 
rate major  participation  of  the  other  Inter- 
national agencies,  particularly  the  IMF  and 
the  World  Bank  Into  its  efforts  to  arrest  and 
reverse  the  downward  slide  of  the  economy. 
It  must  be  noted  that  traditionally.  El  Sal- 
vador has  been  extremely  conservative  with 
its  external  debt  and  even  as  recent  as  1980. 
it  required  only  3  percent  of  Its  exports  to 
service  this  debt.  This  figure  surely  has  In- 
creased somewhat  In  1981  with  fewer  ex- 
ports and  new  debts.  The  point  that  El  Sal- 
vador has  a  great  capacity  to  borrow,  only 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  confidence  must 
be  restored  at  both  international  and  na- 
tional level.  The  distorted  image  presented 
Internationally,  by  the  wire  services  and 
free  lance  reporters,  has  been  as  harmful  to 
the  peace  of  this  country,  as  the  massive 
arms  shipments  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 

In  summarizing  the  massive  problems  of 
the  economy,  one  can  recognize  some  that 
continuously  hamper  agriculturally  oriented 
developing  nations.  Even  in  normal  times, 
El  Salvador's  traditional  export  crops: 
coffee,  sugar  and  cotton,  could  not  cover  the 
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increasing  cost  of  oil.  capital  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Many  recognize  that  the  answer  is  mas- 
sive capital  investment  to  industrialize  this 
country,  this  now  will  be  slow  coming, 
meanwhile  a  great  social  tension  will  be 
present,  due  to  a  destroyed  economy.  A 
great  amount  of  assistance  from  interna- 
tional communities  must  be  sought  to 
combat  even  more  poverty  from  developing 
and  to  keep  the  Communists  from  their 
goal— control  over  the  people.  This  will  be 
an  ever-lasting  possibility  in  El  Salvador,  or 
anywhere  in  Central  America,  since  there  is 
a  delicate  balance  of  power  in  the  region 
and  it  can  easily  shift  to  Cuban-Nicaraguan 
movement.  The  Sandinistas  goverrunent 
must  be  identified  as  today's  singlemost  de- 
stabilizing problem  we  have. 

To  close,  we  emphasize  that  as  of  today, 
the  country  has  militarily  withstood  a  Com- 
munist attack:  it  has  agreed  to  go  to  the 
polls  to  vote  with  international  supervision 
to  bring  legality  and  credibility  to  an  elected 
goverrunent.  following  the  principle  of  de- 
mocracy. It  must  now  be  helped  in  its  eco- 
nomic reconstruction.  Support  is  needed 
now  so  as  to  insure  the  survival  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  and  democracy  in  El 
Salvador.  If  El  Salvador  is  lost,  the  flood- 
gates will  be  open  to  the  momentum  of  com- 
munism throughout  the  hemisphere, 
making  it  virtually  impossible  to  stop.« 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  SOLIDARITY 
SUNDAY  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
May  2.  1982.  has  been  set  aside  as  the 
11th  annual  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  Because  conditions  have 
declined  so  drastically,  this  day  can  be 
marked  as  the  most  important  such 
event  of  the  past  decade.  It  is  our  op- 
portunity to  voice  concern  over  the  de- 
cline in  emigration  and  the  increased 
harassment  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
subjected  to  this  past  year. 

The  State  Department's  "Country 
Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices" 
for  1981  serves  as  a  disheartening  re- 
minder of  the  Soviet  Union's  blatant 
abuses  of  justice.  For  over  a  decade, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  partici- 
pated in  a  variety  of  efforts  to  help 
Soviet  Jews  achieve  the  fundamental 
freedoms  guaranteed  to  all.  The 
progress  was  slow,  but  as  each  year 
yielded  higher  emigration  figures,  we 
continued  to  be  optimistic. 

When  51.320  Soviet  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  in  1979.  it  seemed  the 
goals  we  had  been  striving  for  were  be- 
ginning to  be  realized.  Although  1980 
brought  a  58-percent  decline,  this  was 
considered  but  a  temporary  setback,  in 
part  due  to  congressional  attention  fo- 
cusing on  other  pressing  problems, 
such  as  Afghanistan,  then  Poland. 
However,  in  1981.  despite  30,000  re- 
quests, a  mere  9,447  Jews  were  granted 
permission  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
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figures  reached  a  low  reminiscent  of 
10  years  ago. 

The  progress  in  emigration  up  until 
1979  was  largely  due  to  American  ef- 
forts. Tet  congressional  support  has 
become  erratic  in  the  past  2  years. 
This  slack  in  effort  tends  to  affirm  the 
belief  that  the  problem  will  with  time 
disappear  because  people  do  not  care. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  decline  of  exit 
visas  being  granted. 

The  figures  for  January  1982  have 
recently  been  released.  They  continue 
to  indicate  a  downward  trend,  and  this 
can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Only  280 
Jews  have  been  able  to  reach  Vienna, 
the  lowest  monthly  figure  since  1970. 
when  large  scale  emigration  began. 

The  Soviet  Jewry  problem  cannot  be 
relegated  to  being  a  secondary  con- 
cern. This  issue  demands  a  revitaliza- 
tion  of  interest  and  efforts. 

We  must  petition  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  President  Reagan  to  stress 
the  issue  of  basic  human  rights,  espe- 
cially in  their  discussions  with  Soviet 
officials.  They  must  be  made  to  realize 
we  have  not  forgotten,  nor  have  we 
become  discouraged.  An  international 
endeavor  to  gather  1,000.000  signa- 
tures on  a  petition  appealing  to  Soviet 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev  is  but  one 
way  to  illustrate  our  concern  and  com- 
mitment. The  deadline  has  been  ex- 
tended imtU  May  of  this  year.  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  effort. 

We  must  also  revitalize  the  letter 
writing  to  those  imprisoned  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  only  with  our  con- 
tinual support  that  many  Soviet  Jews 
find  the  courage  to  request  permission 
to  leave.  Rekindling  the  concern  over 
this  situation  in  Western  Europe  is  of 
great  importance  as  well.  The  assist- 
ance of  our  allies  in  this  matter  in- 
creases the  chances  of  our  efforts  suc- 
ceeding. 

Recent  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  yielded  re- 
ports no  more  optimistic  than  those 
presented  by  the  administration.  Only 
with  increased  determination  can  we 
hope  for  more  optimistic  achievements 
in  the  futiu*e  for  these  harassed  indi- 
viduals, whose  struggle  for  humanity 
has  already  been  unduly  extended.  We 
cannot  allow  1982  to  be  a  repeat  of  the 
gloomy  outcome  characterized  by  the 
figures  of  I981.« 
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fully  points  to  the  terribly  short-sight- 
ed and  Uloglcal  Reagan  administration 
policy  of  slashing  student  financial  aid 
at  the  expense  of  our  national  securi- 
ty. 
As  Mr.  Spett  notes  in  his  letter 
If  we  do  not  Invest  now  in  the  next  gen- 
eration of  brains  at  the  college  and  graduate 
level,  our  technological  leadership  will  be 
weakened.  Massive  outlays  for  military 
hardware  that  will  soon  be  obsolete  cannot 
provide  a  solid  defense  in  years  to  come. 

I  share  Mr.  Spett's  views  completely, 
and  I  commend  his  letter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

A  Detem  SI  Policy  That  Iguorxs  the 
PnruM 
White  Plain*,  February  10,  1982. 

To  THE  E^ftor:  Two  news  articled  In  the 
Feb.  10  Times  (by  Majorle  Hunter  and  by 
Susan  Chira>— about  tlie  elimination  of  the 
Graduate  Loan  Program  and  the  loss  of 
grants  to  2.3  million  college  students— 
graphically  demonstrate  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  President  Reagan's  defense  policy. 

If,  as  lie  so  often  emphasized,  his  long- 
range  goal  is  a  stronger  U.S.  vis-a-vls  the 
Soviet  threat,  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  going 
about  achieving  it  In  a  logical  way. 

Since  World  War  11,  the  strongest  aspect 
of  our  defense  has  been  our  technological 
superiority,  an  advantage  that  has  resulted 
from  our  ability  to  translate  scientific  know- 
how  into  sophisticated  weaponry  and  ways 
to  use  it.  If  we  do  not  Invest  now  in  the  next 
generation  of  brains  at  the  college  and  grad- 
uate level  our  technological  leadership  will 
be  weakened.  Massive  outlays  for  military 
hardware  that  will  soon  be  obsolete  cannot 
provide  a  solid  defense  in  years  to  come. 

It  is  the  height  of  penny-wise,  pound-fool- 
ish thinking  to  cut  the  future  pool  of  scien- 
tists, researchers  and  engineers  by  half. 
Only  by  giving  financial  assistance  (mostly 
in  the  form  of  loans)  to  encourage  the  fur- 
ther education  of  this  generation  of  stu- 
dents can  we  insure  that  the  next  genera- 
tion of  weapons  will  be  up  to  date. 

Michael  D.  Speit.« 
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A  DEFENSE  POUCY  THAT 
IGNORES  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Including  in  today's  Record  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  by  Mr.  Michael 
D.  Spett,  one  of  my  constituents  from 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  Mr.  Spett  thought- 


THE  AGONIES  OF  IRELAND:  THE 
INJUSTICES 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OP  WASHmOTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25, 1982 

•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again.  I  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  the  outstanding 
series  of  articles  "The  Agonies  of  Ire- 
land" published  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  which  follows  below: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Dec.  17, 
1981] 

The  AoomEs  op  Irelars:  The  Injustices 
(By  Micliael  Pakenham) 

In  any  pub  in  Northern  Ireland,  one  can 
precipitate  an  evening's  dispute  over  the 
graffiti  emblazoned  on  walls,  roadways  and 
virtually  every  other  surface  in  any  village 
or  neighborhood  where  Catholics  live  or 
travel.  The  argument  could  be  over  which  of 
two  slogans  is  most  numerous:  "Brits  Out!" 
or  "Smasb  the  H-Blocks!" 

"Brits  Out!"  symbolizes  a  complex  eco- 
nomic, political  and  demographic  problem 


that  must  i>e  examined  separately.  "Smash 
the  H-Blocks!"  stands  for  the  narrower  but 
bitterly  controversial  question  of  prisons, 
policing  and  criminal  Justice. 

Specifically,  the  H-blocks  are  eight  sepa- 
rate H-shv>ed  prison  compounds  built  since 
1975  In  the  Miaze  Prison,  near  the  village  of 
Long  Kesh,  outside  Belfast.  Since  they  were 
designed  and  built  because  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  prisoners  connected  with  po- 
litical terrorism,  they  have  become  a  symbol 
to  those  prisoners  and  their  supporters. 

Today,  in  all  the  prisons  and  jails  of 
Northern  Ireland,  there  are  about  2,500  in- 
mates. It  is  generally  accepted  that  1,800  of 
them— 72  percent— claim  they  were  Impris- 
oned for  "political"  reasons.  That  is  to  say, 
they  have  been  Judged  to  be  terrorists,  para- 
militaries or  collaborators  from  either  the 
Catholic  or  Protestant  extremes. 

No  official  statistics  have  been  published, 
but  the  Sunday  Times  of  London,  after  seri- 
ous study,  estimates  that  Just  under  half  of 
the  terrorists  are  "Loyalists,"  from  the 
Protestant  community,  and  Just  more  than 
half  are  "Provisionals",  "Provos"  or  "Re- 
publicans"- IRA  or  its  offshoots  from  the 
Catholic  commuiUty. 

That  means  that  the  remaining  28  percent 
are  what  are  called,  in  the  bitterly  ironic 
common  idiom  of  the  security  forces. 
"ODCs"— "ordinary,  decent  criminals,"  mur- 
derers, rapists,  armed  robbers  and  the  like. 
Ireland,  North  and  South,  is  a  relatively 
law-abiding  society.  To  almost  everyone 
there,  crime  is  predominantly  attributable 
to  "terrorism"  or  "political  action"— depend- 
ing on  whether  one  opposes  or  supports  it. 

Lest  the  proportions  of  terrorism  be  exag- 
gerated, it  is  sobering  to  note  that  in  1980, 
75  men,  women  and  children  died  in  vio- 
lence associated  with  terrorism  or  political 
action,  while  229  died  in  highway  accidents. 

Nonetheless,  the  problems  of  policing  po- 
litically motivated  violence  eclipse  all  other 
concerns  of  public  order  and  criminal  Justice 
on  the  Island. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  managed  in 
Northern  Ireland  from  the  late  1960s  until 
1973-74,  when  significant  reforms  were  es- 
tablished, was  abysmal,  from  almost  every 
vantage  point.  Since  then,  difficulties  have 
continued  unabated. 

Americans  and  others  around  the  world 
have  seen  abundant  indications  of  that,  dra- 
matically—often sensationally— on  their  tel- 
evision screens  and  in  print: 

Troops  of  tbe  British  Army  and  the  Ulster 
Defense  Regiment  (UDR)  flailing  crowds  of 
protesters,  firing  on  them  with  rubber  or 
plastic  bullets,  often  from  armored  trucks. 

Men  and  women  being  arrested,  interned 
without  formal  charges,  brutally  Interrogat- 
ed and  convicted  without  Juries. 

Oovemment  security  forces  shooting,  usu- 
ally with  heavy  rubber  or  plastic  bullets, 
children,  often  tiny  ones— often  apparently 
at  random  and  some  fatally— as  they  come 
home  from  family  errands,  or  while  on 
other  Innocent  pursuits. 

Reports— sketchy  but  all  the  more  emo- 
tionally telling  in  that  sketchlness— of  mur- 
ders and  woundlngs  of  Catholic  activists  by 
clandestine  and  sinister  men  moving,  acting 
and  fleeing  apparently  without  Interference 
from  the  pervasive  Northern  Ireland  police, 
the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  (RUC)  or 
the  British  Army. 

The  first-hand  accounts,  told  to  thousands 
of  Americans  at  meetings  of  Irish-American 
societies  and  elsewhere,  by  men  and  women 
from  Northern  Ireland  who  tiave  endured, 
or  whose  families  have  been  victimized  by 
the  repression  and  brutalizing— the  deper- 
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sonalizing  horror— of  all  those  excesses,  and 
more. 

The  pathos,  valor  and  pertinacity  of  the 
families,  women  and  comrades  In  arms  at 
the  funerals  of  IRA  hunger  strikers.  To 
many  Americans,  ttiat  seems  to  be  a  testa- 
ment of  repression  and  of  courageojis  resist- 
ance to  it. 

Finally,  the  agony  of  the  hunger  strikes 
themselves:  Between  May  5,  when  Bobby 
Sands  died,  and  Aug.  20.  when  Michael 
Devlne  followed  him  and  the  hunger  strike 
was  abandoned,  10  young  Catholic  Irishmen 
gave  up  their  lives  through  self-imposed 
starvation.  All  were  veterans  of  long,  pa- 
tient protests  in  which,  for  their  demand  for 
"political  status"  as  prisoners  of  war,  they 
had  lived  virtually  naked  in  the  H-Blocks, 
refusing  common  privileges  and  often  bru- 
talized by  their  mainly  Protestant  Jailers. 
What  greater  courage,  certainty  of  principle 
or  dedication  to  the  Justice  of  a  political 
movement  could  there  be  than  those  acts  of 
self-sacrifice? 

In  equally  brutalizing  counterpoint,  the 
grim  drama  is  played  out  to  another  van- 
tage point:  A  Catholic  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Belfast  carries  a  loaded  pistol  day 
and  night,  in  constant  awareness  that  Provo 
sympathizers  go  on  attacking  tiim,  with 
bombs  and  stones,  so  long  as  he  condemns 
murder.  Officials  of  all  sorts,  not  Just  securi- 
ty forces,  live  in  unrelenting  consciousness 
that  they  may  be  the  next  to  be  killed. 

Elements  of  the  inventory  of  the  failures 
of  Justice  are  twisted  to  serve  both  vantage 
points.  Politically  motivated  Interpretations 
are  made  as  intentional  propaganda. 

Many  long  and  several  very  studious 
books  have  been  written  on  the  subject. 
British  government  studies  have  found  de- 
tailed fault.  Amnesty  International  has  ex- 
amined some  of  the  failings,  and  reported 
critically. 

Elaborate  litigation  before  the  E^uropean 
Commission— and  then  Court— of  Human 
Rights,  between  1971  and  1978,  ended  with  a 
finding  that  there  had  been  "inhimian  and 
degrading  treatment"  in  the  interrogation 
of  prisoners  In  and  before  1972.  Other  alle- 
gations of  extreme  physical  abuse  and  In- 
timidation by  deprivation  and  the  threat  of 
abuse  have  been  substantially  persuasive. 

Enticing  as  it  is  for  many  people,  especial- 
ly those  an  ocean  or  further  away,  to  see  all 
that  as  willful  repression,  it  Is  not  that 
simple.  What  the  dramatic  scenes  on  televi- 
sion do  not  show  are  the  methodical  killings 
of  police,  soldiers,  politicians  and  many 
others,  and  the  threatening.  Intimidation 
and  killing  of  witnesses,  in  large  numbers  by 
the  terrorists. 

What  would  the  U.S.  criminal  Justice 
system  do,  political  and  community  leaders 
in  Belfast  and  Dublin  ask,  if  a  revolutionary 
underground  had  methodically  murdered 
800  American  police,  civil  servants  and  pri- 
vate citizens  in  a  doeen  years? 

To  believe,  as  many  Americans  are  told  to 
by  propagandists,  that  the  problem  of  Jus- 
tice in  Ireland  is  puirely  "BriUsh"  is  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  almost  precisely  the 
same  systems  and  circumstances  are  used 
against  the  IRA  by  the  police,  courts  and 
prisons  in  the  Irish  Republic.  IRA  support- 
ers bring  the  same  complaints  against  the 
Dublin  government  as  they  do  agiUnst  the 
British,  particularly  those  of  maltreatment 
of  prisoners. 

Nevertheless,  one  needs  only  to  drive 
slowly  about  the  streets  of  Belfast,  or  many 
other  places  in  Northern  Ireland,  today  and 
to  watch  the  random  vehicle  checks  by  the 
army  and  UDR  to  know  with  certainty  that 
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there  is  a  chilling  atmosphere  of  repression 
of  individual  liberties  abroad  in  that  tor- 
mented land.  And  one  needs  only  to  t»ifc 
with  patience  to  residents  of  Catholic  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  and  with  candid  po- 
licemen to  know  ttiat  that  atmosphere  is  far 
more  chilling  for  a  Catholic  than  for  a  Prot- 
estant or  an  outsider. 

That  atmosphere  is  offensive  to  the  most 
fundamental  values— and  hope  for  the 
future— of  democratic  society.  Passion  and 
propaganda  aside,  the  criminal  Justice 
system  in  Northern  Ireland— the  responsi- 
bility of  the  British  government— untU  the 
reforms  was  appalling. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  ineffectual  and  dis- 
mayingly susceptible  to  manipulation  for 
the  sake  of  propaganda— by  both  extremes. 
What  tias  prevailed  is  not  due  process  of  law 
as  Americans  know  that  to  be— through  a 
U.S.  system  of  civil  liberties  under  the  rule 
of  law  devised  from  the  British  model. 

Yet  the  question  remains:  How  to  deal 
with  methodical,  canny  political  terrorism 
wtiich  has  a  main  Intent  of  making  the 
system  of  Justice,  the  entire  system  of  gov- 
ernment, appear  to  be  Illegitimate  and  re- 
pressive? 

The  implications  of  that  are  ominous  to 
serious  hopes  for  reconciliation  within 
Northern  Ireland.  Tet  to  many  people 
there,  that  system  of  "Justice"  is  dismaying 
not  for  its  excesses,  but  for  its  inadequacies. 
The  Rev.  Ian  Paisley,  "Free  Presbyterian" 
minister,  leader  of  the  Democratic  Unionist 
Party  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  puts  it 
tills  way:  "They've  feather-bedded  the  pris- 
ons, and  practically  given  them  every  con- 
cessions. If  I  were  a  recruiting  sergeant  for 
the  IRA,  I'd  say,  'Join  us.  What  do  you  get? 
Even  if  you're  caught,  you  have  a  soft  time 
of  it.  We  get  you  into  prison.  You  can  do  a 
university  degree.  You'll  get  out  in  half  the 
time  of  your  sentence.  There's  no  capital 
punishment.  You're  free  to  associate.  You 
get  as  many  food  parcels  as  you  like.  You 
wear  your  own  clothes.' " 

"How,"  Mr.  Paisley  demands,  "can  you 
beat  terrorism  on  those  terms?" 

Mr.  Paisley  speaks,  for  his  own  constituen- 
cy—one developed  through  the  tactically 
brilliant  political  exploitation  of  fears,  real 
and  latent.  Moderate  Protestants  and 
almost  everyone  In  a  position  of  authority 
in  the  British  government  reject  ills  dema- 
goguery. 

Yet  his  power  is  great,  for  he  draws  it 
clearly  and  effectively  from  the  anxieties  of 
the  majority  In  Northern  Ireland.  He  Is  cor- 
rect in  recognizing  that  terrorism  has  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  in  which,  to  masses  of 
people,  due  process  and  guarantees  of  civil 
liberties  are  luxuries  wlilch  cannot  l)e  af- 
forded. 

In  that  atmosphere,  "Smash  the  H- 
Blocks"  and  all  it  symbolizes  has  appeal  to 
the  "political"  convicts  of  either  side.  It  ap- 
peals to  members  of  the  relatively  small,  in- 
tensely organized,  ultraaecret  bands  whose 
membership  under  prevailing  law  would  put 
them  in  prison  as  well  if  they  were  caught 
with  even  tenuously  prosecutable  evidence- 
in  the  North  or  South.  Except  for  them,  rel- 
atively few  people  in  Ireland  are  eager  that 
the  prisoners— H-block  or  otherwise— all  be 
set  free. 

The  failure  of  due  process,  however,  is  in- 
flaming the  conflict.  It  is  liaving  the  Inevita- 
ble effect  of  drawing  otherwise  peace-loving, 
law-respecting  people  to  sympathize  with 
the  terrorists.  Those  sympathies  are  both 
polarized  and  polarizing. 

If  evidence  were  needed,  which  tragically 
it  is  not,  there  is  the  pronunciation  of  the 
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phrase  itself:  Catholics,  almost  univeraOly 
will  pronounce  "H"  as  "Haltch";  Protestants 
will  say  "Aitch."  Any  Informed  outsider  can 
recognize.  Immediately  and  almost  infalli- 
bly, the  potential  sympathy  of  anyone  In 
Northern  Ireland  on  tliat  basis  alone. 

Prom  that  point  on,  the  question  Is  quick- 
ly defined.  Those  who  yearn  literally  td 
smash  the  H-blocks  are  committed  support- 
ers of  the  terrorists— Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic. Presumably,  the  'ordinary,  decent  crimi- 
nals" wouldn't  long  stand  waiting  if  the  H- 
blocks  were  smashed.  They  and  the  Provos 
and  Loyalists  would  go  off  to  resume  what 
they  liad  been  up  to  before  they  were  locked 
up. 

[From  the  PhUadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.  18. 

1981] 
The  Agonies  op  Ireland:  Testinc  the  Rule 
OP  Law 
The  rule  of  law  is  cumbersome  and  fragile, 
but  the  only  alternative  is  the  rule  of  man: 
the  arbitrary  authority  of  subjective  Judg- 
ment. There  is  no  democratically  governed 
society  in  the  world  today  in  which  tliat  fra- 
gility Is  more  temptingly  threatened  than  it 
is  In  Ireland. 

The  survival  and  nourishment  of  the  rule 
of  law  In  Northern  Ireland  is  important  to 
all  other  democracies.  Including  the  United 
States,  on  objective  moral  grounds,  but 
equally  importantly  because  the  test  is  one 
of  universal  principle. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  as  In  the  Irish  Re- 
public, crime  is  a  relatively  minor  matter. 
Though  complaints  grow,  and  Dublin  has 
begun  to  experience  some  of  the  common 
street-crime  anxieties  of  other  modem 
cities,  the  incidence  of  criminal  violence  and 
even  of  burglary,  fraud  and  the  like  Is  small. 
The  test  of  Justice  In  Ireland  has  to  do 
almost  entirely,  with  the  Provisional  Irlsli 
Repubican  Army  (IRA)  and  its  splinters  and 
with  Protestant-based  terroriste.  The  Irish 
Republic  suffers  also  to  a  significant  and 
troubling  extent.  Its  laws  and  Its  govern- 
ment's dedication  to  extinguishing  the  IRA 
by  legal  means  are  closely  parallel  to  those 
of  government  in  Northern  Iivland. 

The  main  emptiasis  of  the  ERA  tenortsU 
today,  however,  is  In  Northern  Ireland  and 
Britain.  For  reasons  of  long-range  strategy 
and  of  public-relations  appeal  to  their  sup- 
porters, especiaUy  in  the  United  SUtes,  the 
IRA  minimizes  spectacular  activities  In  the 
Republic.  Consequently,  the  most  agonizing 
test  U  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
British  government. 

The  beginnings  of  the  current  doaeir  years 
and  more  of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland 
took  sustenance  from  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  the  United  SUtes.  and  its  Impact  In 
continental  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Televi- 
sion played  a  defining  role.  The  moving 
images  of  confrontation,  especially  in  the 
American  South,  inspired  Catholics  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  insist  on  equity  and 
fairness  and  dignity  that  had  been  methodi- 
cally denied  them  by  Protestant-dominated 
local  government. 

The  British  govemmnent  interceded  with 
troops  and  ultimately  by  suspending  the 
local  government.  For  all  the  rightness  of 
those  intentions,  the  efforts  went  sour. 
Within  months.  Catholics  began  to  feel 
more  harassed  than  protected.  The  IRA 
deftly  exploited  that  weakness,  and  countin- 
uesto. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  take  from  the  Ameri- 
can experience.  The  history  of  the  U.S.  civil 
rights  movement  in  the  1950s,  1960s  and 
1970s  contains  one  overriding  truth:  Equali- 
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ty  and  fairness  can  be  achieved  credibly 
only  through  the  rule  of  law— strict  ac- 
countability of  citizens  and  officials  alike. 

For  all  the  vital  Importance  of  marches 
and  acts  of  great  personal  risl(  and  courage, 
the  enduring  accomplishments  in  America 
came  through  the  courts  and  then  the  Con- 
gress. The  law  of  the  land  was  challenged 
with  fire  and  fury.  It  was  submitted  to  cru- 
cibles heated  by  the  hate  of  injustice.  Out 
of  that  molten  mass  came  voting  and  em- 
ployment rights  and  other  vital,  institution- 
alized principles  of  individual  liberty  and  se- 
curity. In  a  responsive  democracy,  that 
process  is  unceasing.  American  democracy  is 
far  from  perfected.  Yet  what  sane  American 
could  question  the  real  progress  of  that 
period  and  that  process? 

The  leaders  of  the  IRA  and  their  support- 
ers, in  Ireland  and  outside  it— far  more  than 
their  Protestant  counterparts— are  extraor- 
dinarily politically  sophisticated.  They  rec- 
ognize that  their  appeal  is  increased  by 
every  Incident  that  leads  to  a  public  percep- 
tion that  they  are  benevolent,  romantic 
freedom  fighters  being  repressed— and  the 
more  brutal  that  repression  appears,  the 
more  effective  it  is  for  the  purposes  of  their 
public  image. 

Laid  bare,  the  Provos'  appeal,  and  their 
base  of  power  and  pool  of  potential  recruits 
and  fund-raising  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  would  be  minuscule.  Their  pur- 
pose would  be  far  more  widely  seen  as  it  is 
today  by  the  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  political  and  intellectual  leaders  in  the 
Republic,  and  among  Catholics  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

Their  perception  is  that  the  Provisional 
Sinn  Fein's  intent  Is  to  precipitate  a  bloody 
civil  war  among  the  almost  half-million 
Catholics  and  more  than  one  million  Protes- 
tants of  the  North.  In  that  view,  the  ulti- 
mate objective  is  to  drive  into  the  South 
and  to  wrest  political  control  of  the  entire 
island,  which  the  Provos  then  would  hope  to 
dominate  as  a  radical  socialist  totalitarian 
state. 

The  terrorists  are  not  ordinary  criminals. 
Many  of  them  stand  by  the  IRA's  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  courts,  and  thus  refuse  coun- 
sel and  obstruct  due  process  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  often  to  their  disadvantage— as  ex- 
emplified by  the  prison  protests  and  hunger 
strikes. 

The  manners  and  methods  of  police,  mili- 
tary and  criminal  justice  activities  against 
the  terrorists,  then,  are  vastly  more  difficult 
than  those  which  would  serve  adequately  in 
ordinary  criminal  circumstances.  The  re- 
sponsible authorities  of  Britain  and  the 
Irish  Republic  are  faced  not  with  a  crime 
problem,  but  the  challenge  of  terrorist  in- 
surrection. 

That  alone  poses  serious  problems.  They 
are  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  Royal 
Ulster  Constabulary  (RUC).  Northern  Ire- 
land's police  force,  traditionally  has  been  a 
Protestant  preserve.  Its  now  discredited  and 
disbanded  reserve  force,  the  "B-Specials " 
were  a  major  focus  of  the  civil  rights  pro- 
tests of  the  late  1960s  and  a  significant 
cause  of  the  British  government's  decision 
to  intervene  to  protect  Catholics  from  ap- 
palling excesses. 

Significant  efforts  have  been  made  since 
then  to  try  to  make  criminal  justice  more 
equitable.  The  RUC  is  still  more  than  90 
percent  Protestant  (precise  figures  are  not 
available).  The  IRA's  methodical  assassina- 
tions and  woundings  of  Catholics  who  join 
the  force  have  been  an  effective  deterrent 
to  recruitment— as  has  the  inescapable  fact 
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that  the  force  is  still  looked  on  by  many  as 
anti-Catholic. 

Despite  a  long-range,  significantly  success- 
ful policy  of  reducing  the  army  force  and 
role  in  favor  of  an  expanded  and  profession- 
alized ROC.  the  most  dangerous  sections  of 
Northern  Ireland  are  patroled  by  British 
army  units  and  a  locally  recruited  military 
reserve,  the  Ulster  Defense  Regiment.  The 
soldiers  are  mainly  English  and  Scots— not 
Irish— and  tend  to  be  insensitive  to  the 
Irish,  especially  Catholics.  The  UDR  is 
almost  entirely  I*rotestant  Northern  Irish, 
and  unquestionably  contains  a  substantial 
number  of  thoroughly  anti-Catholic  zealots. 

All  that,  combined  with  the  nature  of  ter- 
rorism, has  made  it  impossible  to  establish 
£md  maintain  a  system  of  policing  and  crimi- 
nal justice  which  is  seen  and  accepted  by 
the  entire  population  of  Northern  Ireland 
as  fair,  firm  and  effective.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
vital  to  the  hopes  for  peace  and  stability, 
and  in  objective  moral  terms,  that  the 
entire  criminal  justice  system  in  Northern 
Ireland— and  in  the  Republic— be  accurately 
perceived  by  the  largest  possible  number  of 
people  as  professional  and  fair. 

Americans  can  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  that  goal.  To  do  so  is  to  serve  the 
broad  interests  of  the  Irish  people  and  aU 
Ireland. 

The  most  obvious  contribution  is  to  under- 
stand the  problem  and  its  importance,  and 
to  avoid  with  the  most  demanding  skepti- 
cism the  calls  to  Irish-Americans  and  others 
to  see  it  in  simplistic  terms  that  only  con- 
tribute to  the  intensification  and  duration 
of  the  violence. 

Intelligent  skepticism  must  be  brought  to 
the  other  side  as  well.  As  with  abuse  and  ne- 
glect of  due  process  in  the  United  States, 
constant  vigilance  is  the  most  powerful 
counterforce  against  erosion  of  the  rule  of 
law.  Even  the  best-intentioned  political 
leaders  and  administrators  of  criminal  jus- 
tice systems  are  nourished  in  their  efforts 
by  public  exposure  and  criticism  of  failings 
under  their  jurisdictions.  Negligent  ones,  or 
worse,  are  goaded  to  action  only  by  expo- 
sure and  pressure. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is 
taken  very  seriously  in  Ireland  and  in  Brit- 
ain. Serious  study  by  American  academics, 
civil-liberties  groups  and  concerned  profes- 
sionals can  be  of  very  significant  value. 

Finally,  the  rule  of  law  will  be  sound  and 
secure  in  Ireland,  north  and  south,  only 
when  terrorism  and  the  resentments  from 
which  it  takes  its  murderous  nourishment 
are  restrained.  In  that  long  course,  If  it  is  to 
come.  American  understanding,  support  and 
good  will— in  forms  which  will  be  examined 
in  detail~-will  be  of  vital  importance.* 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  POUNDING  OF  SAN  BUEN- 
AVENTURA MISSION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  historical  event 
of  my  community  which  will  occur  in 
March  of  this  year.  March  will  mark 
the  200th  anniversary  month  of  the 
founding  of  Mission  San  Buenaven- 
tura by  Fray  Junipero  Serra  in  1782. 
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To  commemorate  this  historic  occa- 
sion, the  city  of  Ventura,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  San  Buenaventura  Mis- 
sion Bicentennial  Committee,  the  city 
of  Ventura  Recreation  Department, 
the  Ventura  County  Historical 
Museum,  the  Historic  Preservation 
Commission,  along  with  numerous 
other  clubs,  organizations  and  volun- 
teers, has  chosen  March  27  and  28  as 
official  days  of  celebration. 

During  the  celebration,  our  commu- 
nity will  offer  special  exhibits,  dis- 
plays, and  demonstrations  intended  to 
authentically  recreate  the  atmosphere 
of  the  original,  frontier-mission  days. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  com- 
mend my  community  before  the  House 
and  praise  its  citizens  for  their  effort 
and  dedication  in  making  this  celebra- 
tion a  success.* 


TERRORISTS,  COMMUNISTS, 

AND  RADICAL  INTELLECTUALS 
MANIPULATE  THE  ANTIKLAN 
ISSUE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
talitarian  Marxist-Leninist  groups  tra- 
ditionally seek  to  provoke  confronta- 
tion and  violence  as  a  method  for  po- 
larizing society,  for  destroying  moder- 
ation, balance,  harmony,  and  coopera- 
tion. The  Communists  attempt  to 
break  down  society  into  conflicting, 
not  cooperating  groups  based  on  age. 
race,  national  origin,  sex,  income,  and 
virtually  any  other  viable  category. 
Their  hope  is  that  eventually,  with 
sufficient  agitation  and  pressure,  our 
society  will  destroy  itself  in  a  revolu- 
tionary civil  war. 

To  this  end,  Communist  groups  ex- 
acerbate grievances  wherever  they 
exist  and  seek  to  create  them  where 
they  do  not.  Since  1975  when  support 
for  the  Vietnamese  Communists  was 
dropped  at  the  chief  left  priority,  a 
number  of  Communist  groups  have 
commenced  campaign  of  deliberate 
provocation  of  neo-Nazi  sects  and  vari- 
ous Ku  Klux  Klan  organizations. 

Two  years  ago,  I  reported  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Communist  Workers 
Party  (CWP)— formerly  called  the 
Workers  Vanguard  Organization— in 
North  Carolina.  Eventually,  on  No- 
vember 3,  1979,  CWP  provocation  and 
"Death  to  the  Klan"  threats  brought 
the  predictable  shootout  in  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  between  the  CWP  and  a 
group  of  neo-Nazis  and  klansmen. 
CWP  members  were  armed  with  re- 
volvers and  pistols;  their  opponents 
had  rifles  and  shotguns.  Five  CWP 
leaders  were  shot  to  death. 

In  death,  the  five  have  been  far 
more    valuable    to    the    Communist 
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Workers  Party  than  they  were  alive. 
The  CWP  has  set  up  several  front 
groups  including  the  Greensboro  Jus- 
tice Fund  and  People  United  Against 
Government  Repression,  the  Klan  and 
Nazis  (PUGRKN)  for  fundraising  and 
to  make  contacts  with  other  militant, 
revolutionary  and  terrorist  Organiza- 
tions. 

Within  3  months  of  the  Greensboro 
shootout,  most  of  the  U.S.  left  had  ral- 
lied to  support  the  armed,  violent 
CWP.  Although  the  CWP's  ideology  is 
drawn  from  Mao  Tse-tung,  leaders  of 
the  Moscow-line  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  (CPUSA)  and  its  various  fronts 
took  leading  roles  in  organizing  propa- 
ganda support  and  legal  aid  for  the 
CWP.  Through  the  Southern  Organiz- 
ing Committee  for  Economic  and 
Social  Justice  (SOCESJ)  led  by  Anne 
Braden,  and  activists  from  the  Nation- 
al Lawyers  Guild  (NLG),  the  CPUSA 
persuaded  a  number  of  civil  rights 
movement  groups  to  support  the  CWP 
defendants. 

Late  in  1980,  two  groups  emerged 
from  this  shrill  leftist  propaganda 
smearing  as  "KKK"  all  conservatives. 
These  are  the  National  Anti-Klan  Net- 
work (NAKN),  led  by  CPUSA  organiz- 
er Anne  Braden,  and  CWP-controlled 
People  United  Group  (PUGRKN). 

The  second  annual  conference  of 
People  United,  held  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  Baltimore  Campus 
(UMBO,  February  13-14,  1982,  dem- 
onstrated working  collaboration  with 
the  CWP  from  the  Marxist  think- 
tank,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS),  that  provides  support  to  many 
Soviet  and  Cuban-backed  terrorist 
movements;  members  of  the  terrorist 
Weather  Underground  Organization 
(WUO)  and  its  myriad  fronts  such  as 
the  John  Brown  Anti-Klan  Committee 
(JBAKC);  the  terrorist  Black  Libera- 
tion Army  (BLA);  the  Republic  of  New 
Africa  (RNA);  revolutionary  prisoners; 
and  documented  CPUSA  front  groups 
and  affiliates  of  Soviet-controlled 
international  Communist  fronts  in- 
cludiii|  the  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation 
(NCARL),  and  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  (NLG). 

Entitled  "Government  Repression 
and  the  Klan/Nazis  in  America  Today: 
Origins  and  Strategies  for  Opposi- 
tion," the  conference  attracted  nearly 
250  people  who  paid  registration  fees 
ranging  from  $5  (students/unem- 
ployed) to  $15  (regular).  The  meeting 
was  hosted  by  the  UMBC  Black  Stu- 
dent Union  and  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Baltimore  City  chapter  of  the 
NAACP. 

Principal  organizer  of  the  event  was 
Rene  DuBose,  a  CWP  activist  serving 
as  PUGRKN  cochair  and  based  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Assisting  Miss 
DuBose  with  all  matters  of  strategy 
and  policy  was  Elliott  Fradkin,  an  in- 
structor at  several  local  colleges. 
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Following  welcoming  statements  by 
UMBC  Black  Student  Union  repre- 
sentatives, the  conference  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Emmett  Bums,  regional 
director  of  the  NAACP.  After  describ- 
ing his  role  in  civil  rights  organizing  in 
Mississippi  in  the  1960's,  Bums  called 
for  the  impeachment  of  President 
Reagan  for  his  racist  and  antisocial 
programs. 

The  customary  historical  overview, 
entitled  "The  Relationship  of  Govern- 
ment between  the  Klan/Nazis,"  was 
provided  in  the  afternoon  keynote 
speech  by  Manning  Marable,  a  leader 
of  the  Marxist  National  Black  Inde- 
pendent Political  Party  (NBIPP)  and 
member  of  the  African  Studies  De- 
partment at  Cornell. 

With  Rene  DuBose  acting  as  moder- 
ator, the  keynote  panel,  the  "Klan/ 
Nazis  Movement  Today  and  How  to 
Fight  It,"  featured  Anne  Braden,  a 
veteran  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  (CPUSA),  leader  of  the  South- 
em  Organizing  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Justice  (SOCESJ). 
and  coinitiator  of  the  National  Anti- 
Klan  Network  (NAKN),  regional  vice 
president  (RVP)  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  (NLG);  Brenda  Joyner  of 
the  Feminist  Women's  Health  Center; 
and  Rev.  Ken  White  of  the  Anti-Klan 
Task  Force  of  the  NAACP  Caroline 
County  chapter;  and  Ken  Lawrence  of 
the  Covert  Action  Information  Bulle- 
tin (CAIB)  and  member  of  the  antir- 
epression  resource  team. 

Workshops  and  their  slated  leaders 
included: 

What  to  do  When  the  Klan  Plans  to  Rally 
in  Your  Neighborhood— Rev.  Ken  White. 
NAACP  Anti-Klan  Task  Force.  Caroline 
County:  Dale  Samtison.  Communist  Work- 
ers Party  (CWP)  and  "survivor  of  Greens- 
boro Massacre;"  and  Jim  Macnamara, 
founder  of  Those  United  Against  Fascism 
(TUFF). 

What  to  do  When  the  Klan  Plans  to  Rally 
in  Your  Neighborhood/How  to  Build  Coali- 
tions—Mr. Davis.  Concerned  Citizens  of 
Greensboro,  executive  board.  NAACP;  Lewis 
Pitts.  Christie  Institute,  attorney  on 
Greensboro  Civil  Suit;  Rene  DuBose;  TUFF 
representative. 

Religious  Community's  Response  to 
Klan/Nazis  Violence— Rev.  Nash.  United 
Methodist  Church  Anti-Klan  Task  Force: 
Rev.  Brooks.  Concerned  Citizens  of  Greens- 
boro. Brenda  Blum,  editor.  Voices  of  Resist- 
ance, a  PUGRKN  newsletter. 

The  Right  Wing  Attacks  on  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Rights— Frosty  Grey.  Feminist 
Women's  Health  Center. 

Repressive  Legislation:  "Moral  Agenda"— 
Human  Life  Amendment.  Family  Protection 
Act.  Human  Life  Bill— Laura  Murphy, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU); 
Irene  Revielle.  Ad  Hoc  Family  Protection 
Act  Committee. 

Curtailment  of  Civil  Liberties:  Freedom  of 
Information  Act:  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection Act;  Blitz  Amendment— Carolyn 
Kazdin.  Political  Rights  Caucus  chair  for 
PUGRKN  and  its  representative  to  the 
Campaign  for  Political  Rights  (CPR)  [for- 
merly the  Campaign  to  Stop  Government 
Spying.];  Dorothy  "Dori"  and  Allen  Blitz. 
The     discussion     focused     on     the     "Blitz 
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Amendment"  attached  by  Rep.  Dan  Daniel 
to  the  Health  and  Human  Services  appro- 
priation which  became  law  on  12/15/81. 
The  amendment  denies  CETA  program 
funds  to  individuals  who  have  "advocated 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  in  the  last 
five  years." 

Dori  Blitz,  a  public  CWP  cadre 
member,  and  her  husband,  a  CWP 
sympathizer,  participated  in  the  No- 
vember 3.  1979,  Greensboro  shootout. 
Dori  Blitz,  not  as  a  CWP  member  but 
as  the  leader  of  a  rank-and-file  move- 
ment in  a  Teamsters  local,  was  to  have 
spoken  at  the  rally.  CWP  Central 
Committee  member  Paul  C.  Berman- 
zohn.  who  was  shot  during  the  inci- 
dent, wrote  an  account  of  shootout  in 
which  he  said: 

I  looked  up  and  in  the  middle  of  all  the 
gunfire  stood  Dori  Blitz  with  a  pistol,  shoot- 
ing •  *  •  Later  I  learned  her  husband.  Alan, 
also  shot  back.  Both  of  them  were  charged 
with  "felonious  rioting. "  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  Greensboro  Six. 

When  they  were  fired,  they  were 
able  to  devote  even  more  time  to  orga- 
nizing for  the  CWP  because  they  no 
longer  had  to  work  for  a  living— the 
U.S.  taxpayers  were  footing  the  bill. 

With  the  support  of  the  National 
Committee  Against  Repressive  Legisla- 
tion (NCARL),  CPR  and  the  ACLU. 
workshop  leaders  outlined  a  pressure 
campaign  that  wiU  be  mounted  on 
Congress  against  any  future  efforts  to 
restrict  Federal  money  to  professional 
revolutionaries  organizing  to  over- 
throw our  government.  They  noted 
that  the  restriction  is  to  expire  on 
March  31. 

Repressive  Legislation:  Attacks  on  Labor- 
Ross  Eisenbrey.  Law  Project;  Garris  McFad- 
den,  president.  Local  35.  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union 
(ILWU);  Rob  Duncan.  Committee  to  Defend 
the  NASSCO  Workers,  a  support  group  for 
three  CWP  members  and  supporters  arrest- 
ed in  September  1980  and  convicted  last 
year  of  conspiring  to  sabotage  a  substation 
supplying  electricity  to  a  San  Diego  ship- 
yard. 

Fighting  Racism  on  Campus— Manning 
Marable.  African  Studies  Department.  Cor- 
nell University;  David  Organ.  Black  Student 
Union.  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Ron 
Hantz.  Black  Student  Organization;  UMBC. 

Meida's  Responsibility  in  Reporting  Right 
Wing  Activities— Michael  Parent!.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  (IPS). 

Who  Funds  the  Right?— Jim  MacNamara. 
Citizens  for  Justice  (founder  of  TUFF): 
Phyllis  Jones.  Common  Capital  Fund. 

Political  Prisoners:  Freedom  Fighters  or 
Criminals— Alan  Shulman.  N.Y.  Anti-Klan 
Network:  Akil  Al-Jundi.  Attica  Brother.  New 
York  3  Freedom  Campaign;  Prank  Khali 
Abney.  "former  political  prisoner  and  one  of 
the  principal  organizers  against  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  presence  in  the  prisons  of  New 
York  State: "  Anne  Shepard.  one  of  the  Wil- 
mington 10. 

International  Connections  of  Neo-Fascist 
Groups  in  the  U.S.— Lenny  Zeskin.  Sojourn- 
er Truth  Organization  (STO). 

How  Blacks  and  Jews  Can  Combat  Rise  of 
Anti-Semitic  and  Racist  Violence— Lisa  and 
Geronimo  Buckman.  New  Jewish  Agenda, 
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D.C.;  Paul  Bermazohn.  CWP:  and  "special 
Kuest"  Tema  Bermazohn. 

Current  FBI  and  Grand  Jury  Harrass- 
ment  of  Political  Activists-Ldnda  Backiel. 
Orand  Jury  Project  and  NLG;  Jim  Cobens. 
CPR;  Stewart  Kwoh.  attorney  for  Legal  Al- 
liance. A  major  focus  of  this  workshop  was 
the  defense  of  the  Weather  Underground 
Organization  (WUO)  and  Black  Liberation 
Army  (BLA)  members  charged  with  first 
degree  murder  and  armed  robbery  in  Nyack. 

Discussion  utilized  materials  from 
the  International  Committee  to  Free 
Richard  "Dhoruba"  Moore,  c/o  Pink 
and  Eustis.  383  Pearl  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  11201;  the  WUO's  Coalition  to 
Defend  the  October  20th  Freedom 
Fighters,  P.O.  Box  254,  Stuyvesant 
SUtion.  New  York.  N.Y.  10009;  the 
WUO's  John  Brown  Anti-Klan  Com- 
mittee (JBAKC).  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  Chicago  chapters;  Committee  to 
Honor  New  Afrikan  Freedom  Fighters 
(CHNAPF);  and  the  PUGRKN  news- 
letter. Voices  of  Resistance,  that  fea- 
tured an  article  by  CWP  activist  Dale 
Sampson  attacking  the  Nyack  grand 
Jury  investigations  as  a  witchhunt. 

Sampson  wrote: 

The  real  terrorists  here  are  clearly  the 
U.S.  goverrunent  and  their  agents.  For  this 
member  of  People  United,  who's  husband 
was  killed  In  Greensboro  by  the  Klan,  Nazis 
and  goverrunent  agents,  this  appears  like 
one  more  step  to  the  government  setting  up 
their  repressive  apparatus. 

I  would  note  that  during  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Reagan,  the  terror- 
ist Weather  Underground  Organiza- 
tion, marching  as  the  JBAKC,  demon- 
strated outside  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  the  crowd  were  Judy  Clark, 
one  of  the  Nyack  murder  and  robbery 
defendants;  Eve  Rosahn,  whose  own 
car  was  used  as  one  of  the  getaway  ve- 
hicles at  Nyack;  and  Federal  fugitive 
Marilyn  Buck  of  the  Black  Liberation 
Army.  Buck  was  carrying  a  placard 
reading,  "FBI— the  real  terrorists." 

Others  names  In  the  program  as  fea- 
tured workshop  leaders  included  Dr. 
Michio  Kaku,  antinuclear  activist; 
Chris  Williams,  northeast  RVP,  NLG; 
Julian  Bond,  Georgia  State  senator; 
Mrs.  Enolla  MacMillan,  president,  Bal- 
timore City  NAACP;  Charles  Stewart, 
press  officer,  NAACP;  and  David 
Organ,  Black  Student  Union,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Militant  PUGRKN  speakers  contin- 
ually suggested  that  the  only  really  ef- 
fective way  to  cope  with  the  Klan  and 
the  right  wing  which  they  extended  to 
include  the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  administration,  was 
with  armed  violence.  The  intention  of 
learning  the  lesson  of  Greensboro  was 
plainly  to  mix  better  political  organiz- 
ing work  with  increased  firepower. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  legal  de- 
fense work  in  Greensboro  and  the 
armed  violence  in  Nyack  have  devel- 
oped a  working  relationship  among 
the  networks  of  supporters  of  the 
Black  Liberation  Army  (BLA),  Repub- 
lic of  New  Africa  (RNA)  and  Weather 
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Underground  Organization  (WUO) 
with  the  CWP.  Despite  the  CTWP's  ide- 
ological clinging  to  Mao  Tse-tung, 
these  support  groups  include  several 
fronts  controlled  by  the  CPUSA  and 
affiliate*  of  international  Soviet-con- 
trolled fronts.  These  U.S.  groups  in- 
clude the  National  Committee  Against 
Repressive  Legislation  (NCARL),  the 
NLG  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Black  Lawyers  (NCBL),  both  affiliates 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Democratic  Lawyers  (lADL). 

While  the  strong  influence  of  the 
CWP  was  evident  in  the  workshops 
and  in  the  showing  of  a  film  on  the 
Greensboro  gunbattle,  "Red  Novem- 
ber, Black  November,"  other  violence- 
oriented  revolutionary  groups  had  rep- 
resentatives present  in  workshops  and 
distributing  literature.  These  included, 
in  addition  to  the  various  terrorist 
groups  mentioned  earlier,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Communist  Party  (RCP); 
Workers  World  Party  (WWP),  the 
WWP's  new  front,  the  All-People's 
Congress  (APC);  and  a  support  group 
for  a  California  prison  gang,  the  Coali- 
tion to  Support  Black  August,  of  Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Among  the  groups  endorsing  the 
PUGRKN  conference  were: 

Communist  Workers  Party  (CWP). 

New  American  Movement  (NAM),  Balti- 
more. 

International  Socialist  Organization 
(ISO). 

Revolutionary  Socialist  League  (RSL). 

Workers  World  Party  (WWP). 

Progressive  Student  Union,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  ( JHU). 

Radical  Union,  XJMBC. 

Black  Student  Unions  of  UMBC  and  JHU. 

National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG).  Baltimore 
and  Columbus  chapters. 

New  Jewish  Agenda  (NJA).  Baltimore  and 
District  of  Columbia  chapters. 

Chutzpah,  Chicago. 

National  Anti-Klan  Network  (NAKN), 
New  York  and  D.C.  chapters.  

Those  United  to  Fight  Fascism  (TUFF). 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Charlotte.  N.C.;  and  Pitts- 
burgh chapters. 

D.C.  Feminist  Alliance. 

Feminist  Women's  Health  Center,  Talla- 
hassee. 

Jonah  House/Phillip  Berrlgan,  Baltimore. 

RAP.  Inc.* 


U.S.  TAX  COURT  RULES  ON  AC- 
CRUAL ACCOUNTING  OF  REC- 
LAMATION EXPENSES 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OF  nCNKSYLVAlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  22.  I  introduced 
with  Representatives  Murphy, 
Gaydos,  and  Murtha  the  Mining  Rec- 
lamation Reserve  Act  of  1981,  H.R. 
4815. 

The  Intent  of  our  bill  is  to  clarify  ex- 
isting law  and  eliminate  the  confusion 
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about  whether  an  accrual-basis  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  take  current  deduc- 
tions for  the  estimated  future  ex- 
penses of  complying  with  the  surface 
mining  reclamation  requirements  of 
both  Federal  and  State  law.  Previous 
court  holdings  in  Denise  Coal  Compa- 
ny against  Commissioner  and  Harrold 
against  Commissioner  started  to  settle 
this  question.  However,  in  1978,  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  letter  ruling 
(LTR  7831003)  disallowing  an  expense 
deduction  for  future  reclamation  costs 
again  raised  the  question  and  confused 
the  direction  of  future  rulings  for  sur- 
face mining  operators. 

In  particular,  the  questions  raised  by 
these  conflicting  rulings  evolve  around 
whether  a  surface  mining  operator  has 
incurred  a  reclamation  expense  liabil- 
ity when  he  conducts  surface  mining 
operations  that  are  regulated  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  reclamation  laws  which 
require  restoration  of  the  surface  fol- 
lowing specific  pltms.  Second,  if  such  a 
liability  is  incurred,  the  IRS  may  ques- 
tion whether  the  expenses  of  reclama- 
tion can  be  estimated  with  reasonable 
accuracy.  If  a  liability  has  been  in- 
curred and  can  be  estimated  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy,  a  deduction  is  al- 
lowed in  a  current  tax  year;  otherwise, 
the  deduction  may  not  be  allowed 
until  after  the  reclamation  activities 
have  been  completed. 

Our  bill  answers  these  questions.  We 
have  addressed  the  first  question  by 
stating  that  a  liability  is  incurred  by 
an  operator  as  mineral  Is  mined  if,  in 
the  course  of  applying  for  a  surface 
mining  permit,  he  filed  a  qualified  rec- 
lamation plan  pursuant  to  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1977  or  a  State  law  imposing  sub- 
stantially similar  reclamation  require- 
ments. With  respect  to  the  question  of 
the  accuracy  of  estimated  future  ex- 
penses, we  believe  that  the  required 
plan  itself  includes  factors  that  bear 
on  the  reasonableness  and  accuracy  of 
the  estimated  reclamation  expenses. 
In  particidar,  plans  submitted  under 
section  508  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  include 
items  such  as  geological  and  engineer- 
ing report*  that  clearly  delineate  the 
extent  of  future  reclamation  and  thus 
the  extent  of  the  liability  incurred. 

While  our  bill  gives  direction  for 
mining  operators  who  use  accrual  ac- 
counting, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a 
recent  U.S.  Tax  Court  ruling  lends 
support  to  our  interpretation  of  the 
issues  and  how  they  should  be  re- 
solved. In  Ohio  River  Collieries 
against  Commissioner,  the  court  ruled 
that  an  accrual-method  operator  en- 
gaged in  the  strip  mining  of  coal  could 
deduct  his  reclamation  costs  when  the 
surface  was  stripped.  The  court  said 
that  a  liability  did  exist  inasmuch  as 
Ohio  had  enacted  a  comprehensive 
reclamation  statute  that  required  the 
State  to  approve  a  reclamation  plan 
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before  issuing  a  strip  mining  license 
and  the  operator  to  deposit  a  surety 
bond  to  the  State  in  the  event  he 
failed  to  perform  his  reclamation 
duties.  The  parties  to  this  case  stipu- 
lated that  the  estimated  expenses  of 
fulfilling  the  reclamation  'plan  were 
determined  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
Thus,  the  question  for  the  court  was 
whether  the  operator  could  deduct  the 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  rec- 
lamation in  the  year  in  which  the  duty 
to  reclaim  first  arose.  The  court  ruled 
that  the  operator  could. 

The  importance  of  this  ruling  is  that 
the  court  recognized  the  claim  that  a 
liability  was  incurred  when  the  opera- 
tor disturbed  the  overburden.  Once 
the  liability  was  incurred,  the  court 
stated  that  it  could  be  deducted  as  a 
business  expense  in  that  year.  The 
court  did  not  interpret  the  "all  the 
events"  test  of  the  income  tax  regula- 
tions to  mean  that  all  reclamation  ac- 
tivities had  to  be  completed  before  the 
deduction  could  be  taken. 

Since  the  court  found  it  unnecessary 
to  rule  on  the  accuracy  of  the  future 
reclamation  expense,  I  am  encouraged 
to  note  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  apparently  accepted  the  recla- 
mation plan  required  under  Ohio  law 
as  sufficiently  detailed  to  settle  this 
question.  In  our  bill,  we  adopt  a  simi- 
lar approach  as  did  the  parties  to  this 
case.  We  believe  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  section  508  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
or  any  State  law  imposing  substantial- 
ly similar  requirements  are  sufficient- 
ly detailed  to  answer  any  question 
about  the  reasonable  accuracy  of  the 
future  reclamation  expenses. 

Since  this  Tax  Court  decision  is  im- 
portant in  addressing  some  of  the 
same  issues  as  H.R.  4815,  I  have  in- 
cluded it  with  my  remarks  today: 

[U.S.  Tax  Court,  77  T.C.  No.  103] 
Ohio  River  Coixieriks  CoMPAinr.  Petition- 
er V.  Commissioner  or  Internal  REVEirnE, 
Respondent 

docket  no.  13483-78.  filed  DECEMBER  31, 
1081 

Petitioner,  a  taxpayer  using  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting,  is  engaged  in  strip- 
mining  coal  in  Ohio.  Under  the  law  of  that 
State,  strip-miners  are  required,  inter  alia, 
to  file  a  reclamation  plan  accompanied  by  a 
surety  bond  equal  to  the  total  estimated  rec- 
lamation cost.  The  parties  agree  that  peti- 
tioner's estimate  of  the  cost  of  reclamation 
work  required  by  the  reclamation  law,  but 
not  accomplished  as  of  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  in  question,  was  computed  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  Held,  petitioner  may 
deduct  its  accrued  reclamation  costs  for  the 
taxable  year  in  question  since  as  of  the  close 
of  the  year  all  the  events  had  occurred 
which  determined  the  fact  of  liability  and 
the  amount  thereof  could  be  and  was  deter- 
mined with  reasonable  accuracy.  Section 
1.461-l(a)(2).  Income  Tax  Regs.,  applied.  To 
the  extent  inconsistent  herewith.  Harrold  v. 
Commissioner,  16  T.C.  134  (1951).  revd.  192 
F.2d  1002  (4th  Clr.  1951).  will  no  longer  be 
followed. 

Robert  E.  CUaser.  E.  Morgan  Maxwell  III 
and  WiUiam  W.  Wehr,  tor  the  petitioner. 
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Jack  E.  Prestrud,  tor  the  respondent. 
opinion 

NIMS.  Judge:  Respondent  determined  de- 
ficiencies in  petitioner's  income  tax  for  the 
tax  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  in  the 
amount  of  $112,515.67.  Petitioner  claims  an 
overpayment  of  income  tax  in  the  amount 
of  $S5. 166.80  for  such  year. 

Due  to  concessions  by  the  |>etitioner  the 
only  issue  remaining  for  decision  is  whether 
petitioner,  an  accural  basis  taxpayer,  may 
deduct  the  reasonably  estimated  expenses 
necessary  to  satisfy  its  obligation  under 
Ohio  law  to  reclaim  strip-mined  land  in  the 
year  it  incurred  the  obligation. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  fully  stipulated. 
The  stipulation  and  its  attached  exhibits 
are  incorporated  herein  by  reference. 

Petitioner,  an  Ohio  corporation,  main- 
tained its  principal  office  in  Bannock.  Ohio, 
at  the  time  the  petition  in  this  case  was 
filed. 

Petitioner,  at  all  relevant  times,  was  an  ac- 
crual basis  taxpayer.  It  regularly  kept  its 
records  using  the  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting. 

Ohio  River  Collieries  Company  (herein- 
after "petitioner")  strip-mined  coal  exclu- 
sively In  Ohio.  Strip-mining  involves  the  re- 
moval of  topsoil  and  the  overburden  from 
above  the  coal  seam,  followed  by  removal 
and  sale  of  the  coal  and  reclamation  of  the 
affected  area. 

In  April.  1972,  Ohio  enacted  a  comprehen- 
sive reclamation  statute  which  regulated 
the  strip-mining  of  coal  during  the  tax  year 
before  us.  ■  Operators  needed  a  strip-mining 
license  before  they  could  strip-mine  coal. 
The  State  issued  a  license  only  after  it  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  mining  and  reclamation 
and  after  the  operator  deposited  a  surety 
bond  payable  to  the  State  if  the  operator 
failed  to  perform  (inter  alia)  its  reclamation 
duties. 

The  Ohio  law  details  requirements  for  re- 
filling, grading,  resoiling  and  planting 
mined  areas.  These  activities,  except  plant- 
ings, had  to  be  completed  within  12  months 
after  mining  ceased.  Reclamation  also  was 
required  as  mining  progressed  whenever 
possible.  Planting  has  to  occur  in  the  next 
appropriate  season  following  completion  of 
refilling,  grading  and  resoiling.  Status  re- 
ports by  the  operator  and  periodic  inspec- 
tions by  the  State  monitored  compliance. 

The  operator's  bond  was  for  payment  of 
an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  estimated 
cost  to  the  State  to  perform  the  reclamation 
required  by  the  statute.  The  bond  would  not 
be  released  until  the  State  was  satisfied  that 
the  operator  had  fulfilled  its  reclamation 
duties. 

If  an  operator  failed  to  perform  any  of  its 
reclamation  obligations  the  State  reclaimed 
the  land  and  satisfied  its  costs  from  the 
fund  created  by  the  bond.  If  the  costs  ex- 
ceeded the  funds  available  from  the  bond 
then  the  operator  was  personally  liable  for 
the  amount  of  money  required  to  complete 
the  reclamation. 

Operators  violating  the  Ohio  reclamation 
law  also  faced  potential  civil  and  criminal 
penalties. 

Ohio  has  required  full  compliance  with 
the  law  at  all  times  since  the  statute's  enact- 
ment. 

Petitioner  performed  its  reclamation 
duties  within  the  time  required  by  the  law. 
Petitioner  did  substantially  all  of  the  recla- 
mation work  Itself. 

The  petitioner's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
reclamation  work  required  by  the  reclama- 
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tion  law.  but  not  accomplished  as  of  June 
30.  1974.  was  $150,527.86.  The  petitioner's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  reclamation  work  re- 
quired by  the  reclamation  law.  but  not  ac- 
complished as  of  June  30.  1975.  was 
$397,883.00.  The  parties  stipulate  that  these 
estimates  were  determined  with  reasonable 
accuracy. 

All  of  the  reclamation  work  required  by 
Ohio  law.  but  not  accomplished  as  of  June 
30.  1974.  was  completed  by  petitioner  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1975.  Conse- 
quently, the  estimate  for  work  not  accom- 
plished as  of  June  30.  1975  Is  the  unfinished 
reclamation  obligation  arising  from  the 
stripmlnlng  which  occurred  during  the  tax 
year  ended  June  30,  1975. 

Petitioner  accrued  on  its  books  and 
claimed  as  a  deduction  for  federal  income 
tax  purposes  the  estimated  cost  of  reclama- 
tion work  required  by  Ohio  law  but  not  ac- 
complished as  of  the  end  of  the  pertinent 
fiscal  years  ended  June  30.  1973.  June  30. 
1974  and  June  30.  1975.  Respondent  disal- 
lowed the  deduction  for  the  tax  year  ended 
June  30.  1975. 

The  question  presented  to  us  is  whether 
petitioner,  an  accrual  basis  taxpayer,  may 
accrue  and  deduct  as  a  section  162*  business 
expense  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  fulfilling  the  reclamation  obligation  in 
the  year  in  which  the  duty  to  reclaim 
arose.'  The  parties  agree  that  application  of 
the  'all  of  the  events"  test  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1.461-1  (a>(2).  Income  Tax  Regs.,  deter- 
mines the  result  in  this  case."  The  dispute 
concerns  the  interpretation  of  that  test. 

Section  461(a)  states  the  general  rule  that 
a  taxpayer  Is  allowed  a  deduction  in  'the 
taxable  year  which  is  the  proper  taxable 
year  under  the  method  of  accounting  used 
in  computing  taxable  income."  and  the  reg- 
ulations elaborate  on  this  general  provision. 
For  accrual  basis  taxpayers,  such  as  peti- 
tioner, section  1.461-l(aX2).  supra,  provides 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Under  an  accrual  method  of  accounting, 
an  expense  is  deductible  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  all  the  events  have  occurred 
which  determine  the  fact  of  the  liability 
and  the  amount  thereof  can  be  determined 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  •  •  •  While  no 
accrual  shall  be  made  in  any  case  in  which 
all  of  the  events  have  not  occurred  which 
fix  the  liability,  the  fact  that  the  exact 
amount  of  the  liability  which  has  been  in- 
curred cannot  be  determined  will  not  pre- 
vent the  accrual  within  the  taxable  year  of 
such  part  thereof  as  can  be  computed  with 
reasonable  accuracy." 

The  "all  of  the  events  "  test  uppearing  in 
the  quoted  portion  of  the  regulations  was 
first  enunciated  In  United  States  v.  Ander- 
son. 269  U.S.  422  (1926).  wherein  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  (pp.  440-441): 

•'Only  a  word  need  be  said  with  reference 
to  the  contention  that  the  tax  upon  muni- 
tions manufactured  and  sold  in  1916  did  not 
accrue  until  1917.  In  a  technical  legal  sense 
it  may  be  argued  that  a  tax  does  not  accrue 
unltl  it  has  been  assessed  and  becomes  due: 
but  it  is  also  true  that  in  advance  of  the  as- 
sessment of  a  tax,  all  the  events  may  occur 


■  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  ch.  1513  (Page  1978) 


■Unless  othem'ise  indicated,  all  section  references 
are  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  In  effect 
for  the  year  in  question. 

'The  parties  agree  that  the  reclamation  costs  are 
properly  deductible  as  a  business  expense.  The  con- 
troversy concerns  only  the  year  In  which  petitioner 
may  take  the  deduction. 

"Respondent  does  not  argue  that  petitioner's  ac- 
counting method  does  not  clearly  reflect  income. 
See  section  446(b). 
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which  fix  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  to  pay  it. 
In  this  respect,  for  purposes  of  accounting 
and  of  ascertaining  true  Income  for  a  given 
accounting  period,  the  munitions  tax  here 
In  question  did  not  stand  on  any  different 
footing  than  other  accrued  expenses  ap- 
pearing on  appellee's  books.  •  *  * " 

It  is  apparent  from  the  AndeTson  holding 
and  from  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  reg- 
ulations that  petitioner  must  satisfy  two  re- 
quirements before  it  properly  may  deduct 
the  accrued  reclamation  expenses  during 
the  tax  year  ended  June  30,  1975: 

(1)  All  of  the  events  which  determine  peti- 
tioner's reclamation  liability  must  have  oc- 
curred before  the  end  of  the  tax  year  in 
issue.  World  Airways,  Inc.  v.  Commissioner. 
62  T.C.  786,  797  (1974);  Thriftimart,  Inc.  v. 
Commissioner,  59  T.C.  598.  611-613  (1973): 
Oberman  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sioner. 47  T.C.  471.  477  (1967).  This  require- 
ment prevents  the  deduction  of  an  expendi- 
ture that  might  never  be  made.  World  Air- 
ways, Inc.  v.  Commissioner,  supra  at  802: 
Money  Aircraft,  Inc.  v.  UniUd  StaUs.  420 
P.2d  400.  406  (5th  Cir.  1969). 

(2)  Petitioner  must  have  been  able  to  esti- 
mate with  reasonable  accuracy  during  the 
tax  year  ended  June  30,  1975.  the  amount  of 
the  reclamation  expenditure  to  be  made  In 
sutwequent  years.  World  Airways,  Inc.  v. 
Commissioner,  supra  at  797,  805;  see  also 
Crescent  Wharf  <fe  Warehouse  Co.  v.  Com- 
missioner. 59  T.C.  751.  759-760  (1973).  revd. 
on  another  point  518  P.2d  772  (9th  Cir. 
1975).  This  requirement  provides  an  ele- 
ment of  certainty,  although  it  is  not  essen- 
tial that  the  precise  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture be  definitely  ascertained.  Peoples  Bank 
A  Trust  Co.  V.  Commissioner,  50  T.C.  750, 
755  (1968);  see  also  Brown  v.  Helvering.  291 
U.S.  193  (1934).  Harrold  v.  Commissioner. 
192  P.2d  1002,  1006  (4th  Cir.  1951).  The  fail- 
ure to  satisfy  either  requirement  of  the 
foregoing  two-step  test  would  be  fatal  to  pe- 
titioner's claim.  Southern  Pacific  Transpor- 
tation Co.  v.  Commissioner,  75  T.C.  497,  634 
(1980)  (Issue  (bbb)). 

Since  the  parties  have  stipulated  that  the 
petitioner's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  reclama- 
tion work  required  by  the  Ohio  reclamation 
law  as  of  June  30,  1975,  was  determined 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  part  two  of  the 
regulation's  two-step  test  is  satisfied.  This 
fact  therefore  distinguishes  this  case  from 
such  prior  decisions  of  this  Court  as  Denise 
Coal  Company  v.  Commissioner,  29  T.C.  528 
(1957),  revd.  271  P.2d  930  (3rd  Cir.  1959); 
Vincent  v.  CommUsioner,  19  T.C.  501  (1952), 
affd.  sub  nom.  Commissioner  v.  Gregory 
Run  Coal  Co.,  212  P.2d  52  (4th  Cir.  1954); 
PaUch  v.  Commissioner,  19  T.C.  189  (1952), 
affd.  208  P. 2d  532  (3rd  Cir.  1953);  where.  In 
each  Instance,  we  held  that  the  amount  of 
reclamation  expenditures  after  strip-mining 
were  not  susceptible  of  computation  with 
reasonable  accuracy  as  of  the  close  of  the 
year.  Por  example,  in  Patsch  we  found  that 
the  facts  there  "cast  grave  doubt  on  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  estimates  on  which  the 
reserves  were  based,  and  on  the  part- 
nershp's  ability  to  estimate  In  the  taxable 
years  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  cost  of 
backfilling  the  mined  areas."  19  T.C.  at  199. 

In  Denise  Coal  Company,  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  "cost  of  restoring  each  acre 
or  tract  varied  greatly."  and  we  found  that 
"there  has  been  no  showing  to  our  satisfac- 
tion that  the  amounts  estimated  were  rea- 
sonably accurate."  29  T.C.  at  549.  As  stated, 
this  is  not  our  case. 

We  think  it  is  essential  to  focus  on  the 
fact  that  the  tax  accounting  problem  con- 
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fronting  us  results  from  two  separate  and 
distinct  events:  the  strip-mining  itself, 
which  created  this  liability,  and  the  recla- 
mation, which  created  the  cost.  It  is  this 
factual  distinctiveness  which  makes  the 
problem  unusual.  In  Southern  Pacific, 
supra,  for  example,  we  were  dealing  with  a 
unified  "event ":  i.e..  the  proper  year  for  de- 
ducting accrued  vacation  pay;  here,  the  fac- 
tual setting  is  bifurcated. 

It  may  readily  be  seen,  however,  that 
having  stipulated  that  reclamation  costs 
were  reasonably  estir.iated.  respondent  has 
substantially  circun-jcribed  his  area  of  ma- 
neuverability. By  making  this  stipulation, 
respondent  is  precluded  from  arguing  that 
events  occurring  in  the  succeeding  year  or 
years  might  substantially  alter  the  cost  of 
the  reclamation.  Apparently,  fully  accepting 
this  constriction,  he  focuses  his  argument 
instead  on  petitioner's  "Liability  to  pay." 
Respondent's  position  is  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  in  his  brief:  'It  is  respond- 
ents  position  that  this  taxpayer's  statutory 
duty  to  reclaim  did  not  create  any  liability 
to  pay  and  that  the  deduction  claimed  is 
therefore  not  allowable.  Rather,  the  ex- 
pense of  reclamation  will  be  deductible  only 
when,  as  aind  if  the  reclamation  is  per- 
formed." (Emphasis  in  brief.) 

Respondents  liability-to-pay  approach  is, 
in  actuality,  an  argument  that  the  reclama- 
tion expanses  are  deductible  only  when,  as 
and  if  the  reclamation  is  performed,  as 
above-quoted  from  his  brief.  Such  an  argu- 
ment, however,  flies  in  the  face  of  the  reali- 
ty of  the  Ohio  law,  which  requires  the  strip- 
miner  to  estimate  his  reclamation  cost  and 
post  a  surety  bond  to  cover  it.  Accordingly, 
once  these  two  aicts  have  been  performed 
followed  by  a  third,  the  intended  strip- 
mining,  the  liability  becomes  certain.  Either 
the  strip-miner  performs  the  reclamation  or 
he  forfeits  the  bond.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  this  record  to  support  respondent's 
argument  that  petitioner  might  do  neither. 
We  think  that  this  case  presents  a  ques- 
tion simflar  to  the  issue  addressed  in  Lukens 
Steel  Company  v.  Commissioner,  52  T.C.  764 
(1969).  affd.  442  P.2d  1131  (3rd  Cir.  1971).* 
In  that  case  the  taxpayer  agreed  to  make 
certain  payments  to  a  trust  fund  under  a 
supplemental  unemployment-benefit  plan  in 
accordance  with  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  The  taxpayer's  total  liability  to 
the  trust  for  a  year  was  fixed  as  to  existence 
and  amount  by  reference  to  events  which 
occurred  during  that  year,  with  the  ultimate 
payment  of  part  of  this  amount  to  the  trust 
being  uncertain  as  to  time  but  reasonably 
certain  In  fact.  Although  there  was  uncer- 
tainty during  the  tax  years  with  regard  to 
the  ultimate  recipients  of  the  benefits  and 
the  time  of  the  payments  from  the  taxpayer 
to  the  trust  and  from  the  trust  to  the  ulti- 
mate recipients,  we  held  that  the  taxpayer 
was  entitled  to  accrue  and  to  deduct  the 
amount  representing  its  liability  to  pay  in 
the  future  to  the  trust. 

In  the  Lukens  Steel  case,  as  in  this  case, 
the  taxpayer  became  obligated  in  the  tax 
year  to  pay  an  amount  of  money  in  the 
future.  In  that  case,  as  in  this  case,  the  ulti- 
mate recipient  of  the  payment  and  the 
timing  of  the  payment  were  unknown.  Re- 
spondent, In  both  cases,  would  deny  the  ac- 
crued smd  deduction  until  the  year  in  which 
the  taxpayer  is  obligated  to  pay  cash  imme- 
diately to  an  Identified  person.  Rev.  Rul.  76- 
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*  We  reaffirmed  the  Lukens  Steel  decision  in 
Reynolds  Metali  Co.  v.  Commissioner.  68  T.C.  943 
(1977).  See  also  Washington  Post  Company  v. 
United  States,  186  Ct.  CI.  528,  405  F.2d.  1279  (1969). 


345.  1976-2  C3.  134;  Rev.  Rul.  72-34,  1972-1 
C.B.  132.  In  Luken  Steel  we  held  that  the 
all-events  test  was  satisfied  by  "a  liability 
fixed  as  to  existence  and  amount  by  refer- 
ence to  facts  existing  during  the  taxable 
years  with  its  ultimate  payment  reasonably 
certain  in  fact  but  indeterminate  during  the 
years  of  accrual  with  regard  to  the  ultimate 
recipients'  exact  shares  of  the  accrued 
amounts  and  with  regard  to  the  times  of 
actual  payouts  •  •  •"  [52  T.C.  at  785-786.] 

The  same  rule  properly  applies  in  this 
case.  During  the  tax  year,  petitioner's  obli- 
gation to  reclaim,  and  thus  its  liability  to 
pay  reclamation  expenditures,  was  fixed  by 
the  fact  of  strip-mining  and,  by  concession 
of  the  parties,  fixed  as  to  amount.  The  fact 
that  the  recipients  of  petitioner's  reclama- 
tion payments  and  the  relative  portions 
that  they  would  receive  were  not  identified 
in  the  tax  year  is  irrelevant.  Petitioner  need 
not  wait  until  the  reclamation  work  is  done 
before  it  can  accrue  and  deduct  the  antici- 
pated reclamation  expenses  where,  as  here, 
the  events  fixing  the  fact  of  liability  to  pay 
these  expenses  occurred  during  the  tax 
year. 

A  decision  for  petitioner  in  this  case  re- 
quires us  to  confront  and  deal  with  an  earli- 
er decision  of  this  Court,  which  reached  an 
opposite  result:  Harrold  v.  Commissioner,  16 
T.C.  134  (1951),  revd.  192  P.  2d  1002  (4th 
Cir.  1951).  The  Harrold  case  dealt  with  the 
deductibility  of  a  partnership's  reclamation 
costs  under  the  West  Virginia  strip-mining 
law.  At  the  end  of  1945,  the  year  in  ques- 
tion, the  partnership  estimated  and  accrued 
on  its  books  as  a  liability  the  sum  of  $31,090 
as  the  cost  of  backfilling  the  strip-mined 
area,  which  we  found  to  be  "in  accord  with 
sound  accounting  practices."  The  taxpayers 
argued  that  they  were  under  contractual 
and  statutory  liability,  during  the  taxable 
year  when  raining,  to  backfill  or  replace  the 
surface  of  the  property  mined,  and  had  exe- 
cuted bond  to  the  State  to  guarantee  per- 
formance. Therefore,  in  order  correctly  to 
reflect  true  Income  they  could  and  should 
deduct  in  the  taxable  year  the  aforemen- 
tioned estimated  cost.  Finding  for  the  Com- 
missioner, we  held  that  a  general  obligation, 
such  as  to  renovate,  or  restore,  property,  is 
not  such  a  liability  as  to  be  the  basis  for  de- 
ducting a  reserve  based  upon  an  estimate  of 
the  future  cost  of  such  work.  16  T.C.  at  139. 
See  also  Spencer,  White  <fe  Prentis.  Inc.  v. 
Commissioner,  144  P.  2d  45  (2nd  Cir.  1944). 
affg.  a  Memorandum  Opinion  of  this  Court. 
The  Pourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
versed our  holding  in  Harrold,  holding  that 
"when  all  the  facts  have  (xicurred  which  de- 
termine that  the  taxpayer  has  Incurred  a  li- 
ability In  the  tax  year,  and  neither  the  fact 
nor  the  amount  of  the  liability  is  contested, 
and  the  amount,  although  not  definitely  as- 
certained, is  susceptible  of  estimate  with 
reasonable  accuracy  in  the  tax  year,  deduc- 
tion thereof  from  income  may  be  taken  by  a 
taxpayer  on  an  accrual  basis."  Harrold  v. 
Commissioner,  192  P.2d  1002.  1006  (4th  Cir. 
1951).  revg.  16  T.C.  134  (1951). 

In  its  opinion,  the  Circuit  Court  in  Har- 
rold also  stated  that  "we  think  that  the  abil- 
ity to  make  an  approximate  estimate  should 
be  the  determining  factor  in  each  case, 
rather  than  the  literal  application  of  the 
formula  that  an  asset  or  a  liability  may  not 
be  accrued  In  any  taxable  year  prior  to  its 
liquidation  '  '  '."  (Emphasis  added.)  We 
agree  with  the  Circuit  Court's  opinion  that 
the  liability  may  be  accrued  prior  to  its  liq- 
uidation; provided,  as  here,  the  reasonable 
accuracy  test  of  the  regulation  is  fully  met. 
Where  the  test  is  met,  we  reject  respond- 
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ent's  "liability  to  pay"  limitation  on  the  reg- 
ulation. 

One  of  the  issues  in  Denise  Coal  Company 
V.  Commissioner,  supra,  involved  the  tax- 
payer's accrued  reclamation  expenses  under 
the  Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Coal  Open  Pit 
Mining  Conservation  Act  of  1945.  We  there 
held  for  the  Commissioner,  partly  following 
our  Harrold  decision,  but  also  because  the 
taxpayer  failed  to  show  that  the  estimated 
costs  were  reasonably  accurate.  This  latter 
fact,  in  our  opinion,  distinguishes  Denise 
Coal  from  the  case  before  us.  Our  decision 
on  the  reclamation  cost  issue  was  reversed, 
however,  by  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, partly  on  the  basis  of  that  Court's 
conclusion  that  the  expenses  were  reason- 
ably estimated,  but  also  on  the  basis  that 
"Ctihe  taxpayer  on  an  accrual  system  of  ac- 
counting will  not  have  his  books  'clearly  re- 
flect' the  state  of  his  income  If  he  does  not 
make  such  a  reserve  *  •  '."»  The  Court  fur- 
ther stated  that  Denise  Coal  is  like  Harrold. 
supra,  and  unlike  Patsch,  iupra.  Denise 
Coal  Company  v.  Commissioner,  271  P.2d 
930  (3rd  Cir.  1959),  revg.  29  T.C.  528  (1957). 

In  a  case  Involving  the  deductibility  of  the 
accrued  costs  of  completing  a  manufactur- 
ing contract,  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals (the  Court  to  which  an  appeal  In  this 
case  would  He),  relied  upon  the  Pourth  Cir- 
cuit's decision  In  Harrold,  supra,  in  holding 
that  "Itlhe  fact  that  the  accrued  liability 
was  based  upon  an  estimate  of  costs  does 
not  •  *  *  defeat  deductibility."  Hilinski  v. 
Commissioner,  237  P.2d  703  (6th  Cir.  1956), 
revg.  a  Memorandum  Opinion  of  this  Court. 

In  summary,  we  hold  that  petitioner  has 
satisfied  both  facets  of  the  all-events  test  of 
section  1.461-l(a)(2)  of  the  Income  Tax 
Regulations.  Accordingly,  we  hold  for  peti- 
tioner. To  the  extent  that  Harrold  v.  Com- 
missioner, supra,  is  inconsistent  with  this 
opinion,  it  will  no  longer  be  followed.  We 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  our  decision  in 
Denise  Coal  however,  in  those  cases  where 


'As  indicated  in  footnote  3a.  the  question  of 
whether  petitioner's  books  clearly  reflect  income, 
as  required  by  section  446(b).  is  not  an  issue  in  this 
case. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

we  find  that  accrued  costs  are  not  suscepti- 
ble of  reasonable  estimation.  Purthermore, 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  stress  that  the  po- 
tential for  abuse  makes  it  essential  that  the 
all-events  test  of  the  regulations  continues 
to  be  strictly  construed  in  future  cases  of 
this  nature  before  this  Court,  and  that  such 
cases  are  not  viewed  as  occasions  to  judicial- 
ly "reenact"  the  section  462  that  the  Con- 
gress repealed  in  1955. 

Decision  will  be  entered  under  Rule  155. 

Reviewed  by  the  Court.* 


AFGHANISTAN  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Pritchard.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ritter.  for  their 
initiative  in  keeping  the  plight  of  the 
Afghan  people  before  this  body  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people. 

With  so  much  attention  focused  on 
El  Salvador  in  recent  weeks,  many  do 
not  remember  or  care  to  acknowledge 
the  real  threat  to  peace  in  the  world: 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  overt  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  2  years  ago  in  Decem- 
ber and  the  severe  crackdown  in 
Poland  this  past  December  are  clear 
examples  of  the  Soviet  willingness  to 
use  force  and  repression  to  achieve  its 
objectives  in  the  world. 

The  people  of  Afghanistan  have 
demonstrated  that  their  devotion  to 
freedom  cannot  be  wiped  out  by  the 
occupation  of  their  country.  Their 
continued  resistance  to  Soviet  domina- 
tion is  an  inspiration  to  the  free  peo- 
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pies  of  the  world,  and  designating 
March  21  as  "Afghanistan  Day"  is  a 
symbolic  expression  of  our  joining 
with  the  Afghan  people  to  denounce 
Soviet  aggression. 

My  past  support  for  administration 
initiatives  in  reaction  to  the  Soviet  .in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  has  not  dimin- 
ished with  the  passage  of  time.  I 
joined  Congressman  Derwinski  in  co- 
sponsoring  his  resolution  last  Decem- 
ber, House  Concurrent  Resolution  157. 
which  expresses  the  determination  of 
Congress  to  support  the  right  of  aii 
people  to  independence  and  autonomy, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Afghanistan, 
that  resolution  and  other  forms  of 
support  for  the  Afghan  people  are 
worthy  objectives  demanding  our  con- 
tinued energy  and  attention. 

The  continuing  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  clear  evidence  of 
flagrant  violations  of  human  rights 
and  international  conventions  cannot 
be  accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  evidence  of  Soviet  biological  and 
chemical  warfare  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  the  evaluation  of  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  Afghanistan.  We  deplore  the 
Soviets  use  of  such  weapons  and  de- 
nounce their  inhumane  treatment  of 
the  Afghan  people. 

As  we  commemorate  the  continuing 
struggle  of  the  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers and  all  people  who  are  resisting 
Soviet  oppression  throughout  the 
world,  we  restate  our  basic  beliefs  of 
liberty  and  justice  for  all  men. 

Again,  I  commend  the  sponsors  of 
this  resolution  and  urge  the  strong 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  "Afghan- 
istan Day  "  as  a  message  to  the  Afghan 
people  that  they  are  not  forgotten, 
but  represent  the  spirit  of  all  those 
who  seek  freedom.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  David 
DuRENBERGER,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 
"God  of  our  fathers,  whose  almighty 

hand 
Leads  forth  in  beauty  all  the  starry 
band 
Of     shining     worlds     in     splendor 

through  the  skies, 
And     grateful    songs    before    Thy 
throne  arise. 
Thy  love  divine  hath  led  us  in  the  past; 
In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  is 
cast; 
Be     Thou     our     Ruler,     Guardian, 

Guide  and  Stay, 
Thy  word  our  law;  Thy  paths  our 

chosen  way." 
God  of  our  Fathers,  as  we  honor  the 
Constitution,  seeking  to  understand  it 
and  conform  to  it;  so  may  we  honor 
and  emulate  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
which  generated  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Help  us  to  see  that  our  national 
heritage  is  not  an  accident  but  intrin- 
sically connected  to  that  faith  as  fruit 
to  root;  and  to  abandon  the  Judeo- 
Christian  root  is  inevitably  to  sacrifice 
the  fruit. 

Lord  God.  help  us  to  see  in  these 
times  as  often  in  the  past,  that  the 
way  out  of  national  difficulty  is  the 
way  of  repentence,  faith,  prayer,  and 
obedience.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


sumed  the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1.  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  David 
Ourenberger,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  thereupon  as- 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. tFnder  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


I 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AND  DAUGHTERS  WITH  CURLS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  "And  Daugh- 
ters Wit.i  Curls."  a  poem  by  Wallace 
Stevens,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
pleasure  of  reading  heartens  the 
agony  of  writing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

And  Daughters  With  Curls 
Portentous  enunciation,  syllable 
To  blessed  syllable  affined,  and  sound 
Bubbling  felicity  in  cantUene, 
Prolific  and  tormenting  tenderness 
Of  music,  as  it  comes  to  unison, 
Forgather  and  bell  boldly  Crispin's  last 
Deductton.  Thrum  with  a  proud  douceur 
His  grand  pronunciamento  and  divise. 
The  chits  came  for  his  jigging,  bluet-eyed. 
Hands  without  touch  yet  touching  poign- 
antly. 
Leaving  no  room  upon  his  cloudy  knee. 
Prophetic  joint,  for  its  diviner  young. 
The  return  to  social  nature,  once  begun. 
Anabasis  or  slump,  ascent  or  chute, 
Involved  him  in  midwifery  so  dense 
His  cabfai  counted  as  phylactery. 
Then    place    of    vexing    palankeens,    then 

haunt 
Of  children  nibbling  at  the  sugared  void. 
Infants  yet  eminently  old,  then  dome 
And  halldom  for  the  unbraided  femes. 
Green  crammers  of  the  green  fruits  of  the 

world. 
Bidders  and  biders  for  its  ecstasies, 
True  daughters  both  of  Crispin  and  his  clay. 
All  this  with  many  mulctings  of  the  man. 
Effective  colonizer  sharply  stopped 
In   the   door-yard    by    his   own    capacious 

bloom. 
But  that  this  bloom  grown  riper,  showing 

nibs 
Of  its  eventual  roundness,  puerile  tints 
Of  spiced  and  weathery  rouges,  should  com- 
plex 
The  stopper  to  indulgent  fatalist 


Was  unforeeeen.  First  Crispin  smiled  upon 
His  goldenest  demoiselle,  inhabitant. 
She  seemed,  of  a  country  of  the  capuchins. 
So  delicately  blushed,  so  humbly  eyed. 
Attentive  to  a  coronal  of  things 
Secret  and  singular.  Second,  upon 
A  second  similar  counterpart,  a  maid 
Most  sisterly  to  the  first,  not  yet  awake 
Excepting  to  the  motherly  footstep,  but 
Marvelling  sometimes  at  the  shaken  sleep. 
Then  third,  a  thing  still  flaxen  In  the  light. 
A  creeper  under  jaunty  leaves.  And  fourth. 
Mere  blusterlness  that  gewgaws  jollified, 
All  din  and  gobble,  blasphemously  pink. 
A  few  years  more  and  the  vermeil  capuchin 
Gave  to  the  cabin,  lordlier  than  it  was. 
The  dulcet  omen  fit  for  such  a  house. 
The  second  sister  dallying  was  shy 
To  fetch  the  one  full-pinioned  one  himself 
Out  of  her  botches,  hot  embosomer. 
The  third  one  gaping  at  the  orioles 
Lettered  herself  demurely  as  became 
A  pearly  poetess,  peaked  for  rhapsody. 
The  fourth,  pent  now,  a  digit  curious. 
Four  daughters  in  a  world  too  intricate 
In  the  beginning,  four  blithe  instruments 
Of  differing  struts,  four  voices  several 
In  couch,  four  more  persons,  intimate 
As  buffo,  yet  divers  four  mirrors  blue 
That    should    be    silver,    four    accustomed 

seeds 
Hinting  incredible  hues,  four  selfsame  lighti 
That  spread  chromatics  in  hilarious  dark. 
Four  questioners  and  four  sure  answerers. 

Crispin  concocted  doctrine  from  the  rout. 
The  world,  a  turnip  once  so  readily  plucked. 
Sacked  up  and  carried  overseas,  daubed  out 
Of  its  ancient  purple,  pruned  to  the  fertile 

main. 
And  sown  again  by  the  stif fest  realist. 
Came  reproduced  in  purple,  family  font. 
The  same  Insoluble  lump.  The  fatalist 
Stepped  in  and  dropped  the  chuckling  down 

his  craw. 
Without  grace  or  grumble.  Score  this  anec- 
dote 
Invented  for  its  pith,  not  doctrinal 
In  form  though  in  design,  as  Crispin  willed. 
Disguised  pronunciamento,  summary. 
Autumn's  compendium,  strident  in  itself 
But  muted,  mused,  and  perfectly  revolved 
In  those  portentous  accents,  syllables. 
And  sounds  of  music  coming  to  accord 
Upon  his  law,  like  their  Inherent  sphere. 
Seraphic  proclamations  of  the  pure 
Delivered  with  a  deluging  onwardness. 
Or  if  the  music  sticks,  if  the  anecdote 
Is  false,  if  Crispin  is  a  profitless 
Philosopher,  beginning  with  green  brag. 
Concluding  fadedly,  if  as  a  man 
Prone  to  distemper  he  abates  in  taste, 
Fickle  and  fumbling,  variable,  obscure, 
Glozing  his  life  with  after-shining  flicks. 
Illuminating,  from  a  fancy  gorged 
By  apparition,  plain  and  common  things. 
Sequestering  the  fluster  from  the  year. 
Making  gulped  potions  from  obstreperous 

drops, 
And  so  distorting,  proving  what  he  proves 
Is  nothing,  what  can  all  this  matter  since 
The  relation  comes,  benignly,  to  its  end? 
So  may  the  relation  of  each  man  be  clipped. 
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SENATE  SCHEDULE 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  today? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Am  I  correct  also  in 
saying  that  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business  is  to  follow  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran)  under  a  special 
order  and  will  be  20  minutes  in  length, 
in  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  After  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  as  re- 
quired. Mr.  President,  or  the  expira- 
tion of  time  provided  for  that  purpose, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  S.  391,  the  agent  identities  bill.  I  be- 
lieve the  Chafee  amendment  is  the 
pending  amendment.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  could  conclude  the  general 
debate  on  the  measure  and  reach  third 
reading.  A  vote  on  that  bill  or  in  rela- 
tion to  it  or  on  any  amendment  or 
motion  in  respect  to  the  bill  will  be 
put  over  until  tomorrow  under  the 
order  previously  entered. 

Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  expect  that 
today  will  be  a  late  day.  that  we  will, 
indeed,  continue  the  business  of  the 
Senate  until  approximately  6  o'clock 
as  that  may  be  required. 

TUESDAY 

Mr.  RAKER.  On  tomorrow.  Mr. 
President,  certain  votes  are  ordered  to 
occur.  Would  the  Chair  please  recite 
now  the  order  for  votes  and  their  se- 
quence on  Tuesday? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  suspend. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve that  that  order  may  not  be  im- 
mediately available.  I  believe  there  is 
an  order  that  any  votes  that  may  be 
ordered  on  the  agent  identities  bill 
today  will  be  put  over  until  tomorrow; 
that  also  there  wlU  be  votes  in  respect 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  authori- 
zations bill  on  tomorrow;  and  that  a 
sequence  has  been  arranged  for  those 
things.  After  those  numbers  are  gener- 
ated by  the  Parliamentarian,  I  shall 
make  a  further  announcement  as  to 
the  business  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day. 

WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  it  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced, the  Senate  will  convene  at 
10:30  a.m.  and  I  believe  there  Is  an 
order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 


10:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  next  week. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  leader  is  correct  with  regard 
to  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday.  I  had 
previously  announced,  we  would  begin 
consideration  of  the  Williams  resolu- 
tion, so-called,  at  12:30  p.m.,  commenc- 
ing with  a  quorum  call,  and  that  com- 
mittees would  not  be  permitted  to 
meet  because  of  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  interpose  an  objection  to 
their  meeting  past  the  first  2  hours  of 
the  session.  I  had  previously  indicated 
that  I  have  requested  those  commit- 
tees which  have  an  exemption— that  is 
to  say.  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Budget  Committee— to  forgo 
their  opportunity  to  meet  beyond  the 
first  2  hours  of  the  session  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Williams  resolu- 
tion. 

Senators  should  take  notice  of  what 
I  am  about  to  say  and  I  shall  ask  the 
distinguished  Republican  whip  to  send 
a  letter  today  to  Members  announcing 
this  change  in  schedule.  It  is  a  minor 
change,  but  for  a  number  of  reasons 
which  appear  entirely  valid,  the 
quorum  call  to  precede  the  debate  on 
the  WiUiams  resolution  will  begin  at 
1:30  on  Wednesday  instead  of  12:30, 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  a 
quorum  can  be  assembled  and  the 
debate  on  the  Williams  resolution  can 
commence  at  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 
That  is  Wednesday  only. 

On  Thursday,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10:30  a.m.  It  will  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  resume  consideration  of  the 
Williams  resolution  at  12:30.  at  which 
time  there  will  be  a  quonim  call,  ex- 
pected to  go  live,  with  the  hope  that  a 
quorum  can  be  assembled  by  1  o'clock 
and  that  debate  can  begin  at  1  o'clock 
on  Thursday. 

As  previously  indicated,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  leadership  does  not  expect  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  debate  the  Williams 
resolution  on  Friday.  There  are  health 
considerations  involved  and  other  mat- 
ters that  suggest  that  2  days  of  debate 
on  this  measure,  in  this  sequence,  and 
at  this  time.  Is  as  far  as  we  should  go. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  there  will 
not  be  a  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday  of  this  week. 

If  the  Williams  resolution  has  not 
been  completed,  then  on  Thursday 
evening,  it  would  be  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  to  resume  consideration  of 
that  measure  on  Monday— once  again 
to  convene  the  Senate  at  10:30  a.m.;  to 
have  a  live  quorum  at  12:30  p.m.;  to 
hope  that  a  quorum  is  assembled  in 
order  to  begin  the  debate  on  the  Wil- 
liams resolution  on  Monday  next,  a 


week  from  today,  at  1  o'clock  if  neces- 
sary. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  Williams 
matter,  Mr.  President,  the  television  in 
the  Senate  resolution  is  the  unfin- 
ished business  that  will  automatically 
be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  no  further  an- 
nouncement is  necessary  beyond  that 
point.  I  now  ask  the  Chair  if  he  has  in- 
formation in  respect  to  the  sequence 
of  the  votes  on  tomorrow. 

SEQinnicE  or  votes  tomorrow 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  9:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  951.  There 
will  be  2  hours  of  debate,  equally  di- 
vided, on  the  Johnston  amendment 
No.  1252.  There  will  be  a  vote  on 
amendment  No.  1252.  followed  by  a 
vote  on  the  Heflin  amendment  No. 
1235.  No  debate  will  be  permitted  and 
no  other  amendments  will  be  In  order. 

Upon  disposition  of  amendment  No. 
1235.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  third 
reading  and  vote  on  the  passage  of  S. 
951.  At  2  p.m..  any  rollcall  votes  or- 
dered on  S.  391  or  other  measures  will 
take  place. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

If  the  Chair  will  indulge  me  just  for 
a  moment.  I  think  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  under 
the  standing  order  to  any  Senator 
seeking  recognition  or  to  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  to  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  time  re- 
maining under  the  standing  order  as- 
signed to  the  majority  leader? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  10  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
hardly  seems  worth  yielding,  and  I  am 
consumed  with  the  temptation  to  use 
it  myself.  I,  therefore,  consume  10  sec- 
onds and  yield  the  floor,  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  time,  under  the  previous 
order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE- ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  wants  time  on  this 
side,  so  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  time  reserved  to  the  minority. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
COCHRAN 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
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Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  a  time  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
lately  to  the  activities  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  Specifically, 
controversey  has  arisen  over  obliga- 
tions on  guaranteed  loans  to  Poland 
and  Romania. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Senate  that  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  review  the  many  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  and  to 
insure  that  default  on  loans  by  East- 
em  European  countries  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  jeopardizing  the  payment 
of  obligations  to  American  farmers. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  on  March 
17. 

American  agricultural  exports  to- 
taled nearly  $44  billion  in  1981.  The 
CCC  plays  a  critical  role  in  export  fi- 
nancing as  well  as  in  providing  the  fi- 
nancing for  farm  programs. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Block. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  25,  1982. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest information  concerning  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporations 
export  lending  activities  and  assets  to  the 
problems  of  overdue  payments  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  private  banks  for  certain 
countries,  particularly  Poland  and  Romania. 

During  the  recent  Senate  floor  debate  on 
the  $5  billion  emergency  supplemental  for 
CCC,  I  was  confronted  as  manager  of  that 
bill  with  several  questions  and  allegations 
with  regard  to  the  Polish  debt.  Most  recent- 
ly, the  Romanian  debt  issue  has  raised  new 
questions  concerning  the  use  and  direction 
of  CCC  funds. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  current  percep- 
tions of  CCC's  export  lending  activities  with 
regard  to  a  few  select  countries  not  do  irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  important  mission  of 
CCC  in  promoting  the  export  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  carrying  out  the 
Nation's  income  and  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

With  appropriations  hearings  scheduled 
over  the  next  several  weeks,  and  in  light  of 
the  current  economic  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  I  am  especially  interested  in 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  CCC  foreign 
debt  payment  issue. 

To  assist  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  understanding  CCC's  involvement  and  ex- 
posure in  these  various  loan  arrangements.  I 
would  appreciate  responses  to  the  following 
requests  for  information  by  March  12.  1982. 


1.  Detail  the  legal  authority  under  which 
CCC  executes  its  export  credit  responsibil- 
ities. 

2.  Explain  all  CCC  export  lending  obliga- 
tions under  law,  contract,  or  other  arrange- 
ments th^  expose  the  U.S.  Government  to 
financial  liability  to  other  nations,  or  banks 
lending  to  other  nations. 

3.  Provide  a  detailed  listing,  country  by 
country,  of  all  direct  and  guaranteed  loans 
currently  on  CCC's  books.  Include  amounts 
loaned,  repayment  schedules,  arrearages, 
dates  issued,  and  third  parties  (e.g.,  banks) 
where  appropriate. 

4.  Explain  the  general  collection  and  re- 
payment practices  under  the  direct  and  the 
guaranteeid  loan  programs. 

5.  With  respect  to  guaranteed  loans,  ex- 
plain CCCs  role  when  a  foreign  nation  is  in 
arrears  to  the  lending  bank.  What  triggers 
CCC's  payment  as  guarantor?  Include  refer- 
ence to  appropriate  regulations,  expecially 
with  regard  to  a  declaration  or  determina- 
tion of  default. 

6.  Explain  the  process  within  the  Adminis- 
tration by  which  decisions  are  made  with 
regard  to  CCC  payments  for  overdue  loans. 
How  are  other  departments  and  agencies  in- 
volved in  that  decision  making? 

7.  Provide  a  breakdown  of  all  CCC  outlays 
for  export  credit  and  domestic  price  support 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1983  to  date. 

8.  Provide  a  schedule  of  any  anticipated 
CCC  payments  to  be  made  to  banks  holding 
loans  to  foreign  countries.  Include  any  an- 
ticipated CCC  losses  on  direct  loans  under 
the  export  credit  progrsun. 

9.  How  do  payments  made  by  CCC  to 
banks  holding  foreign  loans  relate  to  the  $5 
billion  emergency  supplemental  recently  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  to  reimburse  the  CCC 
for  net  realized  losses? 

10.  In  your  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  what,  if  any,  funds  requested  will  be 
used  to  make  guaranteed  loan  payments  to 
private  lending  institutions  or  reimburse- 
ments for  direct  loans. 

11.  Explain  any  direct  or  guaranteed  loan 
activity  planned  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  provid- 
ing the  Cognunittee  this  information 
Sincerely. 

Thad  Cochran, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Agricul- 
ture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
not  to  be  automatically  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  at  this  point? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
is  a  provision  for  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes.  The  majority  leader  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  if 
he  needs  time  in  excess  of  the  time  al- 
located for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  inquiry  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  should  like  10  minutes  ap- 
proximately. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  may 
have  10  minutes,  as  if  on  special  order, 
preceding  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 


A  BUDGET  BASED  ON  EQUITY 
AND  SOUND  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  after  over 
a  year  of  Reaganomics.  what  do  we 
have?  We  have  high  unemployment, 
high-interest  rates,  and  high  deficits. 
To  get  us  out  of  this  bog.  I  am  propos- 
ing today  a  budget  plan  which  will 
reduce  the  exorbitant  rate  of  growth 
in  defense  spending,  repeal  the  oil  tax 
giveaways  which  were  part  of  last 
year's  tax  bill,  cap  the  tax  cuts  avail- 
able to  the  wealthiest  individuals  in 
our  society,  and  reduce  and  delay  the 
tax  program  for  the  rest  of  us. 

We  must  take  these  steps  because, 
imder  the  Reagan  program,  we  have  a 
tax  bill  which  gives  oil  tax  breaks  to 
companies  already  reaping  benefits 
from  oil  decontrol.  We  have  budgets 
cuts  and  a  tax  program  which  will 
result  in  a  loss  of  $10.8  billion  for  the 
31  percent  of  the  population  earning 
between  $11,500  and  $22,900,  and  a 
gain  of  $9.2  billion  for  the  6.5  percent 
of  the  population  making  in  excess  of 
$47,800.  We  have  a  budget  plan  which 
assures  a  deficit  of  $121  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  $129  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $140  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985  according  to  the  nonpartisan 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  Indeed, 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1985  would 
almost  be  $100  billion  more  than  the 
budget  deficit  promised  by  the  admin- 
istration for  fiscal  year  1982  when  it 
started  its  campaign  against  budget 
deficits.  We  have  a  defense  budget 
which  is  ballooning  out  of  control. 
And  we  have  a  tight  money  policy  en- 
couraged by  the  administration  which 
has  perpetuated  record  high-interest 
rates  and  produced  record  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  President  may  be  satisfied  to 
"stick  to  his  guns"  with  these  econom- 
ic policies  in  the  hope  that  all  will  go 
according  to  the  script  with  everyone 
riding  into  the  sunset  living  happily 
ever  after,  but  I  cannot  sit  calmly  in 
the  audience  while  people  in  my  State 
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and  throughout  the  Nation  are  being 
driven  into  the  ground.  I  have  seen 
the  fear  and  despair  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Michigan  as  I  walk  down  its 
streets.  Bleak.  Mr.  President,  bleak  is 
the  only  way  to  describe  the  situation 
there.  Interest  rates  are  killing  the 
auto  industry,  killing  the  housing  in- 
dustry, killing  small  business,  killing 
farmers,  and  even  killing  the  hope  of 
the  industrial  revitalization  and  mod- 
ernization which  the  administration 
had  pledged  to  achieve. 

The  administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  offers  no  hope  of  re- 
ducing unemployment  or  lowering  in- 
terest rates,  I  cannot  accept  this.  That 
is  why  I  am  offering  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues  the  outline  of 
an  alternative  budget.  The  overall  goal 
is  to  reduce  the  deficit,  reduce  interest 
rates,  reduce  unemployment  and  pave 
the  way  for  sustained  economic 
growth.  We  must  reduce  the  deficit  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  has  made 
clear  its  intentions  to  keep  a  tight 
hold  on  the  money  supply  in  an  effort 
to  fight  inflation  and  that  it  will  not 
take  steps  to  significantly  loosen  up 
the  money  supply  until  deficits  are 
brought  under  control.  Deficits  of  the 
magnitude  that  the  administration  is 
proposing  will  collide  with  the  Fed's 
current  tight  money  policy  and.  unless 
we  do  something,  the  result  will  be 
higher  interest  rates,  a  credit  crunch, 
and  certainly  higher  unemployment. 
The  plan  I  am  offering  will  produce  a 
deficit  of  $32.6  billion  below  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  For  fiscal  year  1984.  while  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  projects 
the  deficit  at  $128.9  billion  under  the 
administration's  plan,  my  plan  would 
result  in  a  $56.6  billion  deficit.  In  fact, 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1984  would 
be  almost  $10  billion  less  under  my 
proposal  which  is  based  on  CBO  as- 
sumptions than  would  be  the  adminis- 
tration's projected  fiscal  year  1986  def- 
icit which  is  based  on  "Stockmanized" 
assumptions.  This  plan  includes  sever- 
al of  the  administration's  recommen- 
dations but  takes  into  consideration 
CBO's  reestimates  of  how  much  these 
recommendations  will  actually  save. 

My  alternative  budget  plan  would 
allow  for  a  responsbile  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  at  3  percent  real 
growth.  But  it  would  cut  back  on  the 
exorbitant  increase  in  spending  called 
for  by  the  administration  such  as 
building  B-1  bombers  that  cannot  pen- 
etrate Russian  airspace,  or  building  an 
MX  missile  before  we  even  know  how 
it  will  be  based,  or  building  huge  nu- 
clear aircraft  carriers  that  are  immo- 
bile sitting  ducks.  My  alternative 
budget  would  also  modify  the  tax  bill 
passed  last  year  by  removing  excessive 
breaks  for  oil  companies  and  reducing 
the  disproportionate  benefits  it  gave 
to  wealthier  individuals.  It  would  do 
this  by   capping   the  scheduled  July 


1982  tax  rate  cuts  so  that  married  cou- 
ples earning  more  than  $45,800  do  not 
receive  a  larger  tax  cut  as  a  result  of 
rate  reductions  than  married  couples 
making  $45,800.  However,  with  respect 
to  unearned  income  resulting  from  in- 
vestments, the  reduction  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent  in  the  tax  rate 
would  stay  in  effect  in  order  to  provide 
the  incentive  necessary  for  investment 
and  in  order  to  discourage  individuals 
from  seeking  out  unproductive  tax 
loopholes  to  shelter  their  income.  My 
alternative  would  also  modify  some  of 
the  changes  made  with  respect  to 
estate  and  gift  taxes. 

Furthermore,  my  proposal  would  ac- 
celerate the  July  1982  tax  cut  up  to 
April  1  so  that  money  is  injected  into 
the  economy  at  the  time  it  needs  it 
most.  At  the  same  time,  half  of  this  in- 
stallment of  the  tax  cut  would  be  de- 
ferred (so  that  it  averages  5  percent), 
with  the  effect  that  there  will  not  be 
any   net  addition   to   the   fiscal   year 

1982  deficit,  and  the  fiscal  year  1983 
deficit  will  be  reduced  by  billions  of 
dollars.  Moreover,  the  tax  cut  sched- 
uled for  July  1983  would  be  deferred 
until  a  time  when  it  would  not  contrib- 
ute to  an  unbearable  additional  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  plan  which  I  propose  today 
would  also  achieve  savings  through 
cutbacks  and  delays  in  water  projects, 
a  reduction  in  Govermnent  travel  and 
consultants,  closing  tax  loopholes,  in- 
creasing the  minimum  tax  on  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  increases  in  user 
fees,  and  better  Federal  management. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  alterna- 
tive which  I  put  forth  today  offers  a 
far  better  chance  of  putting  this 
Nation  on  the  road  to  economic  health 
than  does  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations. Although  the  President 
projects  that  interest  rates  and  unem- 
ployment will  be  reduced  from  their 
current  levels,  these  figures  are  no 
more  real  than  the  previews  of  coming 
attractions  which  Hollywood  uses  to 
get  people  into  the  theater.  Those 
"come-ons"  often  bear  little  relation- 
ship to  the  main  product.  That  is  what 
we  have  here.  Economists  who  were 
supporting  the  Reagan  program 
wholeheartedly  last  year  now  express 
concern  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  yesu- 

1983  will  not  be  the  $91.5  billion  which 
the  administration  projects— as  fright- 
ening as  that  is— but  rather  $110  to 
$120  blUion. 

If  the  artificial  economic  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  I*resident's 
budget  are  not  bad  enough,  the  spend- 
ing cuts  he  proposes  are  nothing  less 
than  cruel.  The  administration  is  pro- 
posing to  cut  more  from  the  programs 
which  were  already  slashed  last  year. 
For  example,  under  the  administra- 
tion's budget,  rehabilitation  services 
and  research  for  the  handicapped 
which  are  designed  to  help  these  indi- 


viduals live  independently  and  become 
gainfully  employed  are  cut  by  25  per- 
cent. This  is  not  merely  a  cut  in  the 
rate  of  growth,  as  the  President  pre- 
fers to  imply.  No,  it  is  a  cut  of  $211 
million  in  actual  dollar  terms.  Or 
should  we  look  to  the  cut  from  $3,600 
to  $2,000  a  year  in  the  Federal  assist- 
ance to  low-income  families  for  hous- 
ing in  order  to  find  the  administra- 
tion's sense  of  equity?  Perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  cut  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance  by  24  per- 
cent or  $400  million  gives  a  better  in- 
sight into  what  is  fair?  Or  maybe  the 
administration's  proposal  to  provide 
only  $10  million  for  trade  adjustment 
assistance— a  program  which  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  workers  in  the 
auto  industry— can  give  us  a  sense  of 
the  administration's  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed?  On  what 
basis  can  the  President  justify  virtual- 
ly abolishing  this  program  which  was 
promised  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  protection  against  possible  ad- 
verse effects  from  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  at  a  time  when  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  auto  plants  in  this  coimtry 
are  in  use?  Likewise,  I  would  like  to 
know  from  the  administration  what  is 
left  of  the  social  safety  net  when  it 
asks  people  to  make  a  choice  between 
eating  and  heating,  when  it  cuts  back 
on  dialysis  services  for  medicare  recipi- 
ents, and  when  it  cuts  the  housing 
program  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped by  63  percent.  And  further- 
more, how  does  the  administration 
expect  the  United  States  to  compete 
effectively  on  a  worldwide  basis  in  the 
area  of  high  technology  when  it  cuts 
student  assistance  by  39  percent  from 
fiscal  year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1983? 

The  alternative  which  I  am  offering 
will  allow  these  and  other  domestic 
programs  to  be  funded  so  that  the 
level  of  ser\'ices  will  be  preserved  and 
we  will  not  have  to  cut  services  below 
what  they  were  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let 
me  say  that,  on  economic  and  equity 
grounds,  the  administration's  budget 
is  unacceptable.  The  alternative  which 
I  am  offering  today  will  allow  for  a 
noninflationary  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  and  easier  credit,  which 
will  mean  more  auto  sales,  a  revital- 
ized housing  market,  and  industrial 
modernization.  Instead  of  having  the 
most  advantaged  members  of  society 
ask  middle-  and  low-income  people  to 
do  with  less,  this  plan  asks  for  a  meas- 
ure of  sacrifice  from  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  Government  so  that,  in 
turn,  all  may  share  in  the  benefits  of  a 
reinvigorated  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
alternative  budget  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posal was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
thank  the  majority  leader. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 
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DEFICIT  REDUCTION  BASED  ON  FIGURES  FROM  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  OFFICE  AND  THE  REAGAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
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1983 


1984 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the.  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86- 
42,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Gorton)  to  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group. 
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STRATEGIC  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  important  moral  issue  in  human 
history  is  whether  we  will  destroy  the 
Earth  in  a  nuclear  holocaust.  On  July 
16,  1945,  we  exploded  the  first  nuclear 
device  at  the  "Trinity"  test  site  in  New 
Mexico.  Less  than  a  month  later,  we 
dropped  a  121^  kiloton  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima. Since  then,  we  have  been 
moving  inexorably  toward  the  threat- 
ened end  of  history  like  lemmings 
plunging  pell-mell  into  the  sea. 

The  Hiroshima  bomb  was  so  small 
by  today's  standards,  it  would  be  clas- 
sified as  a  mere  tactical  weapon.  Yet  it 
destroyed  a  major  city,  killing  tens  of 
thousands  and  injuring  tens  of  thou- 
sands more.  Now  there  are  approxi- 
mately 50,000  nuclear  warheads 
throughout  the  world  each  with  a  de- 
structive capacity  enormously  greater 
than  that  first  bomb.  In  fact,  it  would 
take  1,600,000  Hiroshima  bombs  to 
equal  today's  nuclear  arsenal. 

Not  only  have  nuclear  warheads 
grown  in  strength  and  numbers,  but 
an  array  of  strategic  systems  has  been 
developed  to  deliver  them.  These  in- 
clude supersonic  aircraft,  land-based 
and  sea-based  ballistic  missiles,  cruise 
missiles  and  computerized  guidance 
devices.  Many  of  these  expensive  and 
highly  complicated  systems  are  in  a 
second  or  third  generation  of  develop- 
ment and  there  is  no  end  in  sight  for 
their  continued  evolution. 

Finally,  we  have  witnessed  an  alarm- 
ing spread  of  nuclear  capability  among 
nations.  The  American  monopoly 
lasted  only  5  years  and  the  Soviet/ 
American  superpower  monopoly  lasted 
less  than  4.  Britain,  Prance,  China, 
and  India  have  all  exploded  nuclear 
devices  and  all  but  India  have  devel- 
oped the  vastly  more  destructive  hy- 
drogen bomb.  According  to  the  Energy 
Research  Development  Administra- 
tion, Argentina.  Canada,  Taiwan.  West 
Germany.  Israel.  Italy.  Japan.  South 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Sweden  are  capable 


of  detonating  a  nuclear  device  within  1 
to  3  years  of  a  decision  to  do  so. 
Indeed,  Israel  and  South  Africa  are 
suspected  of  having  proceeded. 

Belgium,  Brazil,  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  South  Korea,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Poland  and  Switzerland  could  join  the 
so-called  nuclear  club  within  4  to  6 
years.  Austria,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Pin- 
land,  Iran,  Mjexico,  Portugal.  Romania. 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  could  detonate 
a  device  within  7  to  10  years. 

Iraq's  nuclear  weapon's  potential 
was  set  back  substantially  by  Israel's 
1981  bombing  of  the  large  reactor 
under  construction  at  Baghdad  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  by  the  1990's,  Iraq  might  be 
able  to  produce  enough  plutonium  for 
several  bombs.  Again,  according  to 
CRS,  Libya  might  be  able  to  acquire  in 
secret  a  small  plutoniimi  producing  re- 
actor and  a  small  reprocessing  facility 
with  which  to  refine  enough  fission- 
able Plutonium  to  make  "several  ex- 
plosives." 

In  other  words,  it  is  conceivable  that 
by  the  end  of  the  1990's,  38  sovereign 
nations  could  have  the  capacity  to 
wreak  nuclear  havoc  upon  the  world 
commimlty.  Then  there  is  the  problem 
of  terrorists  in  possession  of  the  bomb. 
According  to  Prof.  Kosta  Tsipis  of 
MIT,  even  a  tiny  10  kiloton  bomb  in 
the  hands  of  terrorists  could  impose 
unimaginable  damage  on  any  coimtry 
if  detonated  near  a  1,000  megawatt  nu- 
clear reactor.  Because  the  nuclear  ma- 
terials contained  in  reactors  are  highly 
radioactive  and  extremely  long-lived, 
their  escape  into  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere would  render  a  1,700-square- 
mile  area  downwind  from  the  reactor 
uninhabitable.  One  year  after  the 
attack  radiation  levels  in  the  affected 
area  would  exceed  safe  dose  levels  by  a 
factor  of  250. 

This  horrible  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  ever-increasing  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  them  and  the  ever-in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  who  are  in 
a  position  to  launch  them  ought  to  say 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the 
face  of  this  Earth  that  we  are  in  des- 
perate trouble.  The  odds  of  a  mistake 
or  a  miscalculation  grow  with  every 
passing  day. 

Since  my  election  to  the  Senate, 
10,000  megatons  of  American  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  have  been  placed  in 
the  early  stages  of  alert  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions.  In  each  case,  we  were 
responding  to  a  phantom  crisis:  twice 
caused  by  computer  malfunctions  and 
once  caused  by  the  "inadvertent"  in- 
sertion on  the  North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command's  computer  of  a  test 
tape  depicting  a  hostile  missile  attack. 
Robert  Kennedy  had  this  to  say 
about  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  "Was 
the  world  on  the  brink  of  a  holocaust? 
Was  it  our  error?  A  mistake?  Was 
lYierp  something  further  that  should 
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have  been  done?  Or  not  done?  •  *  • 
President  Keimedy  had  initiated  the 
course  of  events,  but  he  no  longer  had 
control  over  them." 

For  more  than  12  years,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
engaged  in  formal  negotiations  in  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  extremely' danger- 
ous buildup  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  enormous  potential  for  error  and 
miscalculation.  The  SALT  process  has 
been  worth  the  effort.  For  example, 
through  SALT  both  sides  have  avoided 
the  general  deployment  of  antiballistic 
missile  systems.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  during  the  last  12  years, 
the  strategic  forces  of  the  two  super- 
powers have  continued  to  grow  in  both 
quality  and  quantity.  If  present  trends 
continue — even  if  both  sides  continue 
to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  SALT  II 
unilaterally— the  number  of  warheads 
deployed  will  have  almost  quadrupled 
since  the  beginning  of  the  SALT  proc- 
ess 12  years  ago.  Greater  throw 
weights  and  accuracy  on  both  sides 
continue  to  destabilize  and  erode 
mutual  confidence.  The  risk  of  pre- 
emptive action  is  feared. 

Both  sides  have  increased  the  devel- 
opment of  scenarios  based  on  such  ex- 
tremely dangerous  concepts  as  "wiima- 
ble"  and  "limited"  nuclear  wars.  In  my 
view,  any  thought  of  "winning"  a  nu- 
clear war  is,  on  its  face,  insane.  One 
cannot  read  the  literature  which  de- 
scribes the  effects  of  detonating  thou- 
sands of  megatons  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives without  concluding  that  winning 
or  limiting  a  nuclear  exchange  is  a 
concept  without  a  basis  in  fact.  Setting 
aside  the  unacceptable  annihilation 
which  would  be  imposed  on  combat- 
ants, the  global  effects  of  nuclear  war 
would  be  stunning.  Among  other 
things,  the  world  would  experience  al- 
teration of  the  climate,  destruction  of 
the  ozone  layer,  destruction  of  the  re- 
maining human  gene  pool,  global  epi- 
demics and  damage  to  fimdamental 
parts  of  the  food  chain.  In  a  full  scale 
nuclear  holocaust,  extinction  of  man- 
kind and  the  devastation  of  Earth  as  a 
place  where  living  things  can  grow  is  a 
virtual  certainty. 

Insofar  as  the  uses  of  "limited" 
weapons  like  the  neutron  bomb  or 
counterforce  missiles  are  concerned, 
war  planners  assume  a  kind  of  disci- 
pline of  thought  that  loses  credibility 
when  one  considers  the  circumstances 
which  would  have  had  to  be  present  in 
the  first  place  to  result  in  the  use  of 
such  awful  weapons.  Robert  McNa- 
mara  called  the  use  of  tactical  weap- 
ons in  the  defense  of  Europe  "a  vast 
unknown."  I  agree. 

The  20th  century  poet  Dylan 
Thomas  wrote,  "Do  not  go  gentle  into 
that  good  night,  rage,  rage  against  the 
dying  of  the  light."  A  nuclear  holo- 
caust would  extinguish  the  light 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  in 
danger  of  blowing  ourselves  into  obliv- 
ion. 


The  Senate  is  a  great  deliberative 
body.  We  debate  many  moral  issues 
here  on  this  floor.  But  dealing  with 
the  economy  or  national  defense  or 
energy  is  a  meaningless  exercise  if  we 
are  going  to  destroy  the  creation. 

Some  suggest  that  there  is  no  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  because  the  nu- 
clear genie  is  out  of  the  bottle.  I  refuse 
to  accept  that  suggestion.  We  must 
not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night.  We 
owe  it  to  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  to  rage  rage  against 
the  dying  of  the  light. 

I  do  not  have  any  ready  answers. 
Certainly,  our  strategic  negotiations 
need  to  be  invigorated.  In  addition,  we 
need  to  begin  talking  about  this  prob- 
lem. We  need  to  confront  it,  to  face  up 
to  it.  The  extinction  of  the  world, 
whether  it  be  merely  a  remote  possi- 
bility or  a  near  certainty,  is  the  great- 
est moral  challenge  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  The  fact  that  we  avoid  talk- 
ing about  it,  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
look  upon  oiu*  strategic  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  as  the  single  most  im- 
portant responsibility  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  fact  that  we  allow  our  allies 
to  spread  dangerous  nuclear  materials 
around  the  globe  like  so  much  ordi- 
nary chattel  is  the  mark  of  a  society 
that  is  shirking  its  most  solemn  and 
important  responsibility.  We  must  get 
our  best  minds  and  our  ablest  people 
mobilized  to  deal  with  this  problem 
and  we  must  accept  the  burden  of  this 
urgent  moral  commitment  for  as  long 
as  we  have  a  world  in  which  to  live. 


LEV  AND  NADYA  OVSISCHER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  denied  the  right 
to  emigrate  is  always  on  our  minds. 
We  leam  the  names  of  these  individ- 
uals from  their  relatives  and  friends 
and  from  others  concerned  about  the 
denial  of  their  rights.  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today 
to  the  case  of  Lev  and  Nadya  Ov- 
sischer. 

Eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  Lev 
Ovsischer  and  his  wife  Nadya  first  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Since  then 
they  have  been  continually  harassed 
by  the  KGB,  their  telephone  has  been 
disconnected  and  correspondence  has 
been  stopped  from  reaching  their 
home.  Colonel  Ovsischer,  a  highly 
decorated  fighter  squadron  command- 
er in  World  War  II,  has  been  stripped 
of  his  military  rank  and  deprived  of 
his  pension. 

Lev  and  Nadya  Ovsischer  simply 
seek  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
where  they  can  Join  their  daughter, 
live  freely  and  practice  their  religious 
faith.  The  Soviet  Government  claims 
that  Lev  Ovsischer  possesses  military 
secrets.  However,  he  is  20  years  re- 
moved from  service  in  the  army  and 
therefore  this  claim  is  ludicrous. 

Thirty-nine  years  ago,  on  March  5, 
the   Nazi    occupiers    murdered    5,000 


Jewish  residents  of  Minsk,  the  same 
city  in  which  Lev  and  Nadya  Ovsischer 
now  live.  Eleven  years  ago,  also  on 
March  5,  the  Ovsischers  applied  for 
exit  visas.  Families  in  six  American 
cities  and  five  other  countries  are 
planning  to  take  special  note  of  the 
anniversary  this  year.  In  remembering 
the  genocide  of  the  past,  we  must  also 
note  that  basic  human  rights  are  trag- 
ically denied  by  the  Soviets  at  present. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
appealing  to  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
observe  the  right  of  family  reunifica- 
tion guaranteed  in  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, a  right  denied  to  Lev  and  Nadya 
Ovsischer  and  to  so  many  others  like 
them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  closed. 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1981 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  391,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  391)  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  Identifying 
certain  United  SUtes  intelligence  officers, 
agents,  informants,  and  sources  and  to 
direct  the  President  to  establish  procedures 
to  protect  the  secrecy  of  these  intelligence 
relationships. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
notice  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  here  and  we  have,  with  his  permis- 
sion, one  more  statement  at  this  time 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East),  who  is  on  the  floor.  I 
should  like  to  turn  the  floor  over  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAST.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  shall  be  brief  this  morning.  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  amendment  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  is  offering  to  S. 
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to  that  task,  I 
to  congratulate 
Chafee   for   the 


391.  Before  turning 
should  like  publicly 
and  thank  Senator 
great  leadership  he  has  shown  in  this 
whole  bill.  He  has  shown  great  energy 
and  great  patience  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  him 
for  that  effort. 

I  should  also  like  publicly  to  compli- 
ment Senator  Denton,  who  chaired 
the  subcommittee  hearings  on  this 
matter,  for  his  excellent  leadership. 
And,  of  course,  we  are  all  indebted  to 
Senator  Thurmond,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given  us  in  getting 
this  measure  out  of  committee  and 
now  onto  the  Senate  floor. 

We  have  many  colleagues  who  have 
supported  us  in  this  effort.  Democrats 
and  Republicans— it  is  not  a  partisan 
effort— so  there  are  many  people  who 
deserve  to  be  publicly  commended  for 
their  effort  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  simply  wanted  at  the  moment 
to  note  the  great  contribution  of  those 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  this  legislation.  S.  391.  is 
needed  to  provide  protection  for  CIA 
agents  involved,  of  course,  in  covert  ac- 
tivity, not  to  allow  them  to  be  identi- 
fied and  to  impair  and  impede  the  for- 
eign intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States  which  certainly  is  perni- 
cious and  unconstitutional  action. 
Needless  to  say,  it  has  jeopardized  the 
lives  of  the  agents  involved.  I  repeat, 
there  is  a  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  need  to  do  something  to  protect 
these  agents  and  thereby  to  protect 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  the  very  difficult  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live.  Again,  it  was  the  fore- 
sight of  Senator  Chafee  which  pressed 
this  matter  to  final  fruition  here. 

The  nub  of  our  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  over  whether  to  have  legis- 
lation. There  is  general  agreement 
that  we  ought  to  have  it.  The  nub  of 
the  problem  is  what  kind  of  language 
we  ought  to  use  on  page  3  of  the  stat- 
ute or.  more  particularly,  title  6,  sec- 
tion 601(c).  That  is  the  focus  of  this 
debate  at  the  moment  and  that  is  the 
essence  of  the  so-called  Chafee-Jack- 
son  amendment. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  why  I  think  it 
is  critical  that  we  follow  the  lead  of 
Senator  Chafee  in  this  very  important 
matter.  It  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  covered  this  matter  casually  that 
there  is  not  much  of  a  distinction 
here,  it  is  not  important  that  we  pick 
one  over  the  other.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  Senator  Chafee  and  those  sup- 
porting him,  cosponsoring  this  bill,  are 
correct,  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  here.  We  ought  to  address 
ourselves  to  it  and  we  ought  to  sup- 
port him  in  this  effort  to  amend  S. 
391. 

The  language  that  is  currently  in 
the  measure  that  Senator  Chafee 
seeks  to  change  says: 


Whoever,  in  the  course  of  an  effort  to 
identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with  the 
intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States  by  the 
fact  of  such  identification  and  exposure,  dis- 
closes to  any  individual  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive classified  information,  any  informa- 
tion that  identifies  an  individual  as  a  covert 
agent,  luiowing  that  the  information  dis- 
closed so  identifies  such  individual  and  that 
the  United  States  is  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  such  Individual's  classi- 
fied intelligence  relationship  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $15,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both. 

The  critical  language  here  in  ques- 
tion is  "with  the  intent  to  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States." 

The  change  that  would  come  about 
by  the  Chafee  amendment  is  that,  in 
lieu  of  "with  intent  to  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,"  it  would 
read.  "Whoever,  in  the  coiirse  of  the 
pattern  of  activities  intended  to  identi- 
fy and  expose  covert  agents  and  with 
reasons  to  believe  that  such  activities 
would  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States,"  and  so 
forth. 

The  critical  language  here  is  wheth- 
er you  have  the  "intent  to  impair  or 
impede"  language  or  the  language 
that  reads  "with  reason  to  believe." 

Why  make  the  distinction?  Is  it  fun- 
damental? Is  it  important?  I  submit  it 
is.  Why? 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  run  the  risk 
of  aborting  the  effectiveness  of  this 
legislation  if  we  do  not  make  the 
standard  the  reason-to-believe  stand- 
ard. Why  so?  If  you  put  In  the  intent 
standard,  very  likely  this  is  the  scenar- 
io you  will  get  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion under  this  legislation: 

The  defendant  will  contend,  among 
other  things,  that  his  intent  in  reveal- 
ing the  name  of  an  agent— in  meeting 
all  the  other  requirements  under  the 
act  for  criminal  prosecution  and  con- 
viction—he will  very  likely  contend 
through  Innovative  lawyers,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  this  country  in 
terms  of  defense  attorneys,  that  his 
intent  was  not  to  impair  or  to  impede 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States  but  was  in  fact  de- 
signed to  assist,  aid  or  abet  it  by  re- 
vealing the  incompetence  of  an  agent, 
for  example,  or  by  revealing  that  he 
was  engaged  in  certain  kinds  of  prac- 
tices that,  according  to  the  informant, 
he  should  not  have  been. 

Then  you  force  the  court,  the  jury, 
and  the  judge  to  get  into  this  very  dif- 
ficult area  of  determining  what  the 
subjective  state  of  mind,  what  was  the 
intent. 

It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  to  let 
this  legislation  be  passed,  meeting  a 
need  we  all  agree  needs  to  be  met.  and 
then  have  it  fail  in  the  courts  of  this 
country  of  confusion  of  language.  The 
intent  standard  will  cause  that  kind  of 
confusion. 


If  you  have  the  reason-to-believe 
standard,  it  is  a  reasonable  man's 
standard.  It  is  a  good  standard.  It  is  a 
standard  that  has  been  used  previous- 
ly in  legislation.  It  is  a  standard  that 
has  been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  not  any  question  as  to 
its  constitutionality;  and  if  there  is.  we 
can  always  argue  this  up  one  side  of 
the  road  and  down  the  other,  as  re- 
gards whether  I  think  it  is  constitu- 
tional or  someone  else  does  not. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  the  courts  will 
determine  it.  But  based  upon  what  the 
courts  have  done  already  in  this  area 
and  based  upon  the  previous  legisla- 
tive record,  this  is  solid  language.  It  is 
good  language.  It  is  constitutional  lan- 
guage. What  it  will  do  is  allow  the 
court,  the  jury,  and  the  judge  to  look 
at  all  the  circumstances  and  to  deter- 
mine if  a  reasonable  man  would  con- 
clude that  in  doing  what  this  inform- 
ant did,  the  purpose  was,  again,  to 
impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  minimal  risk,  then,  that 
this  important  legislation  will  be  ren- 
dered ineffectual  in  the  courts.  That  is 
the  essence  of  this  debate  over  the 
nature  of  the  language  that  we  ought 
to  be  including  here. 

So,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Chafee,  Senator  Jackson,  and  others 
who  have  cosponsored  it.  It  is  soundly 
conceived.  It  deals  with  a  genuine 
weakness  in  the  current  legislation. 

Let  me  try  to  simplify  it  and  make  it 
as  concise  as  I  can,  as  I  understand  the 
problem. 

First,  as  I  have  indicated,  there  is  a 
genuine  need,  in  terms  of  national  se- 
curity, to  stop  this  insidious,  perni- 
cious practice  of  the  Philip  Agees  and 
others  of  taking  the  names  of  covert 
agents,  revealing  them  to  the  public, 
and  then  watching  these  people  shot 
down  or  shot  at  or  harmed,  and  not 
only  killing  these  very  dedicated 
Americans  but  also  jeopardizing  the 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  repeat:  It  is  conceded  across  the 
political  spectrum  here,  across  party 
lines,  that  there  is  a  genuine  need. 
The  problem  is  that  if  you  adopt  the 
language  that  is  currently  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  and  do  not  accept 
the  Chafee  amendment,  there  is  a  very 
strong  risk  that  the  bill  will  be  ren- 
dered, as  I  have  said,  ineffectual.  You 
will  fall  short.  It  will  be  a  sense  of 
false  security.  We  will  think  we  have 
provided  protection  for  these  gentle- 
men and  for  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  but  in 
fact  we  will  not  have  done  that. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
ought  to  err  on  the  side  of  protecting 
these  gentlemen  and  protecting  the 
national  security  interests.  A  funda- 
mental way  we  do  that  is  by  adopting 
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the  language  of  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment. 

So.  I  implore  my  colleagues— I  prom- 
ised to  keep  this  brief— to  support  Sen- 
ator Chafee  on  this  matter.  I  often 
feel,  in  trying  to  evaluate  the  worth  of 
a  meaisure,  that  you  consider  ^he  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  actively  support- 
ing this  entire  measure  all  along— 
again.  Senator  Chafee. 

Senator  Chafee  has  a  great  personal 
and  professional  background  in  this 
area,  formerly  having  served  with 
great  distinction  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  understands  the  importance 
of  gathering  foreign  intelligence.  He 
understands  in  a  firsthand  way  the 
role  of  the  CIA  in  foreign  intelligence 
activities. 

Second,  he  has  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  Senator  Chafee  needs  to  yield  to 
anyone  in  his  great  concern  about  the 
status  of  civil  rights  in  this  country. 
No  one  is  attempting  to  deny  the  civil 
rights  of  anyone  in  terms  of  freedom 
of  speech  or  press.  As  I  believe  Justice 
Jackson  said  one  time. 

The  first  amendment  is  not  a  suicide  pact; 
it  means  we  can  take  reasonable  measures 
to  serve  important  national  interests. 

There  is  no  national  interest  of 
greater  importance  than  national  se- 
curity. Whatever  intrusion  there  may 
be  upon  first  amendment  rights  here, 
they  are  modest  and  gentle  and  con- 
sistent with  the  overriding  need  to 
protect  the  great  national  security  in- 
terests. 

Because  of  my  great  confidence  in 
Senator  Chafee,  I  was  eager,  early  on, 
to  support  this  particular  amendment. 
He,  of  course,  has  attracted  to  his 
cause,  which  he  invariably  does,  distin- 
guished bipartisan  support.  Senator 
Jackson  of  course,  being  a  key  figure 
in  this,  as  well  as  many  others. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  It  is  not  an  ideological  issue.  It  is 
a  fundamental  question  of  the  legiti- 
mate need  of  national  security. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it  because,  again,  of  the  great  integrity 
of  Senator  Chafee,  who  is  behind  it, 
and  his  great  expertise  in  this  area. 

I  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  passed  a  measure  that  has  the 
Chafee  language  in  it.  If  we  proceed 
and  accept  it  now  through  his  amend- 
ment, we  will  have  a  bill  precisely  like 
the  House  bill.  We  will  not  have  to  go 
to  conference.  The  President  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  he  would  sign 
this  measure.  He  is  very  enthusiastic 
for  it. 

If  we  will  accept  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment, we  can  get  this  act  through.  The 
House  has  already  passed  it.  We  can 
then  get  on  with  the  very  important 
task  of  providing  protection  for  our 
CIA  agents,  our  foreign  intelligence 
apparatus,  and  thereby  contributing 
immeasurably  to  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  distinguished  gentlemen  I 
have  already  referred  to  who  are  sup- 
porting this  measure,  I  offer  this  long 
list  of  those  who  are  supporting  the 
Chafee  language:  the  current  adminis- 
tration, the  current  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  CIA,  the  FBI,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  former  President 
Carter,  and  the  Carter  administration. 
Again,  there  is  broad  and  deep  biparti- 
san support  for  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  serious- 
ly consider  it,  and  I  do  implore  them 
to  accept  it. 

I  have  no  further  remarks,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  know  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  yield  for  a 
couple  of  questions. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Boschwitz).  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  makes  a 
very  reasoned  argument  for  his  posi- 
tion, and  I  compliment  him  for  that. 
Throughout  his  brief  discussion  of  the 
issue  today,  he  used  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  strong  risk  that  the  bill 
would  fall  short  of  its  stated  purpose; 
that  is,  to  get  those  folks  who  are  just 
out  to  uncover,  expose,  and  damage 
our  intelligence  apparatus— if  we  had 
the  intent  language  which  is  in  the  bill 
now,  rather  than  the  reason-to-believe 
standard. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  tell  me 
why  the  intent  language  would  fall 
short.  Can  he  give  me  an  example  of 
how  he  believes  having  the  word 
"intent"  in  the  language,  the  intent  to 
impair  or  impede  would  cause  the  bill 
to  fall  short  of  Its  objective?  That  is  a 
very  important  point.  If  he  is  right 
about  that  and  can  convince  me,  I 
would  have  to  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  EAST.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  raises  an  excellent 
point  and  always,  as  is  the  case  with 
him,  he  goes  to  the  essence  of  the 
problem. 

Let  me  try  to  respond  in  this  fash- 
ion: First,  before  turning  directly  to 
his  excellent  point,  let  me  say  that  in 
section  (c).  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
Chafee  language,  I  submit  very  strenu- 
ously we  do  have  in  effect  an  intent 
standard  overall.  For  example,  it 
would  say,  "Whoever  in  the  course  of 
a  pattern  of  activities  intended  to 
identify."  and  then  later  on  it  says 
"knowing  that  the  information  dis- 
closed so  identifies."  Certainly  section 
(c).  as  it  reads  now,  would  require  a 
mind  set  of  a  conscious  desire  to  iden- 
tify and  expose. 

Then  we  come  to  the  very  important 
point  the  Senator  raises.  Why  not  say 
•with  the  intent  to  impair  or  impede 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the     United     States"     rather     than 


"reason-to-believe  that  such  activi- 
ties," because  it  would  leave  us  with 
this  very  difficult  position  in  the  court 
amd  l)efore  the  jury? 

I  can  see  now  the  kind  of  people  who 
reveal  these  names  with  an  innovative 
lawyer  would  come  up  with  this  kind 
of  rationale: 

My  purpose  in  doing  all  of  this,  my  intent 
was  not  to  impede  or  Impair  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States, 
but  actually  my  intent  was  a  noble  one.  It 
was  by  identifying  these  people  I  would  be 
revealing  their  incompetence  or  the  poor 
way  in  which  they  carried  on  their  activi- 
ties. So  my  Intention  would  not  be  to  impair 
or  to  impede,  but  my  intention  would  be  in 
the  near  and  long  term  to  further  intelli- 
gence gathering. 

That  is  clever,  novel,  and  innovative, 
and  they  would  do  it.  And  the  court 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  so  in- 
struct the  jury. 

So  I  think  with  the  reason-to-believe 
standard,  what  it  would  give  is  it  gives 
us  a  more  objective  standard  whereby 
the  jury  and  the  judge  could  look  at 
the  whole  and  not  have  to  get  into  the 
impossible  task  of  judging  this  elusive 
state  of  mind  of  the  informant  in  this 
case.  As  to  the  Philip  Agees  and  their 
lawyers,  never  underestimate  the  fur- 
tiveness  of  their  legal  ingenuity. 

I  want  to  put  these  people  in  a  box 
where  if  they  knowingly  reveal  these 
names  and  they  intended  to  identify, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  that  a  rea- 
sonable person  looking  at  the  whole 
would  conclude  clearly  notwithstand- 
ing their  very  subjective  intent  that 
what  they  really  intended  to  do  was  to 
impede  or  impair.  I  want  effective  leg- 
islation in  short,  and  I  think  the 
Chafee  language  would  give  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  appreciate  the  answer. 
I  assumed  that  was  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion. 

Let  me  respond,  if  I  may,  to  the 
answer  just  given.  First  of  all,  I  think 
it  is  important  for  our  colleagues  to  be 
aware  that  although  the  reason-to-be- 
lieve standard,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  says,  appears  to  be  an 
intent  standard,  the  intent  mentioned 
in  the  reason-to-believe  language— and 
let  me  take  a  moment  to  read  it  once 
again  so  we  are  talking  about  the  same 
language.  It  says:  "Whoever  in  the 
course  of  a  pattern  of  activities  intend- 
ed to  identify  or  expose."  The  intent 
goes  to  the  question  of  identifying  or 
exposing. 

The  intent  does  not  go  to  the  moti- 
vation for  the  exposure  or  identifica- 
tion. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say— and  I  realize 
this  is  somewhat  esoterical  unless  one 
really  concentrates  on  it— all  that 
needs  to  be  done  to  establish  the 
name.  That  was  not  accidental.  When 
they  published  the  name  Joe  Doaks. 
they  meant  to  put  Joe  Doaks'  name  in 
it. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  that  in- 
tended  exposure  was  done  with  the 
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reason  to  believe  that  such  activities 
would  Impair  or  Impede. 

So  there  are  two  different  standards. 
Intend  goes  to  the  question  of  the  ex- 
posure. It  does  not  go  to  the  question 
of  motivation.  That  is  an  important 
distinction. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  the  Senator  maltes  a  very  elo- 
quent plea,  as  was  made  on  Friday, 
that  the  reason-to-belleve  standard 
puts  people— the  jury  in  this  case— in 
the  position  to  be  able  to  look  at  the 
totality  of  the  circumstance  and  that  a 
reasonable-man  standard  really  would 
be  applied. 

So  we  ask  the  jury:  "Do  you  have 
reason  to  believe  from  all  that  has 
been  said  here  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
this  fellow  Philip  Agee,  or  whoever,  to 
hurt  U.S.  intelligence  operations;  that 
is.  to  impair  or  impede?" 

Now,  that  is  true.  They  can  look  at 
the  totality  of  the  circumstance.  But 
my  point  Is  that  when  we  say  that  we 
are  led  to  believe  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Csu-ollna— and  he  believes  it— 
and  others,  that  if  you  have  an  intent 
standard,  the  jury  is  not  able  to  look 
at  the  totality  of  the  circumstance. 
They  imply.  The  opposition  to  the 
intent  language  says  that  if  in  fact  you 
have  an  intent  standard,  saying  that 
the  prosecutor  has  to  prove  that  John 
Doe  Intended  to  impair  or  impede 
rather  than  have  reason  to  believe  it 
would  Impair  or  Impede,  what  they 
would  do  is  to  allow  skillful  lawyers  to 
Instruct  their  clients  or  allow  defend- 
ants without  Instruction  to  say: 

Why  I  didn't  intend  to  hurt.  I  Intended  to 
help  and  when  I  named  Joe  Doaks  as  the 
CIA  agent  I  was  doing  it  to  help  purify  the 
agency,  to  better  our  intelUgence-gathering 
capabilitlefl  and  thereby  put  America  in  a 
stronger  position  and  not  impair  or  impede. 

That  Is  true.  They  can  make  that  ar- 
gument, but  I  suggest  that  the  same 
argument  can  be  made  with  the 
reason-to-belleve  standard.  I  am  going 
to  be  that  sharp  lawyer  who  is  advis- 
ing my  client  Joe  Doaks  under  the 
reason-to-belleve  standard,  and  Joe 
Doaks  gets  up  on  the  stand  and  I  ask 
him  on  direct  examination,  I  say: 
"Now,  Joe,  did  you  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  you  were  impairing  or  Im- 
pedhig  the  intelligence  apparatus  of 
the  United  States  of  America?" 

And  Joe  Doaks  will  look  me  straight 
in  the  eye  and  say:  "Oh,  no,  counselor, 
no,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I 
didn't  mean  to  Impair  or  impede.  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  what  I  was 
doing  would  help  America.  I  had 
reason  to  believe  by  pointing  out  that 
Charlie  Smith  was  an  agent  that  I  was 
doing  it  to  uncover  a  mole  within  the 
agency  or  any  reasonable  man  could 
understand  that  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  helping." 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  to 
you  is  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander.  It  is  a  red  her- 
ring to  suggest  that  if  you  have  an 


intent  standard  it  allows  the  defend- 
ant to  argue  he  intended  to  help.  If 
the  defendant  would  argue  that  he  in- 
tended to  help  America  under  the 
intent  standard,  he  will  also  argue  he 
intended  to  help  America  under  the 
reason-to-believe  standard.  It  is  irrele- 
vant, quite  frankly,  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  intent  or  reason-to-belleve 
standard  as  it  relates  to  what  argu- 
ment the  defense  will  make.  The  de- 
fense will  be  equally  ingenious  under 
both  standards. 

My  problem  is:  With  the  reason-to- 
believe  standard  we  put  ourselves  In  a 
position  that  we  jeopardize  convic- 
tions, in  ray  opinion,  because  we  are 
clear,  the  courts  are  clear,  that  the 
reason-to-believe  standard  make%  it 
easier  for  Judges  to  set  aside  jury  ver- 
dicts than  with  the  intent  standard. 
The  reason  to  believe  is  an  objective 
standard  which  is  generally  more  re- 
viewable by  judges  than  something 
subjective  like  the  defendant's  intent. 

Also  an  area  that  I  will  not  yield  to 
any  man  or  woman  in  this  Senate, 
since  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  any- 
body, is  in  the  whole  area  of  grejTnail. 
The  greymail  occurs  when  former 
agents,  present  agents  who  have  access 
to  information,  and/or  people  who 
gain  access  to  information  from  out- 
side the  intelligence  community  reveal 
information  that  hurts  America's  in- 
terests. 

When  they  are  about  to  be  prosecut- 
ed, they  say:  "Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing, Mr.  Prosecutor,  Mr.  U.S.  attor- 
ney, if  you  prosecute  me  for  telling 
the  Russians  the  secret  to  that  satel- 
lite you  are  going  to  have  to  prove 
that  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  that 
would  hurt  America,  and  since  that  is 
an  objective  standard,  I  want  to  tell 
you  right  now  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I 
am  going  to,  during  that  trial,  reveal 
every  other  secret  I  know  because  it 
will  be  admissible  in  open  court,  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  find  an  objec- 
tive standard,  and  I  will  be  able  to,  in 
order  to  justifiably  bring  forward  my 
defense,  reveal  every  other  secret  I 
know  about  the  Government  to  prove 
that  an  objective  person  with  a  series 
of  circumstances  relating  to  the  intelli- 
gence community  would  have  conclud- 
ed as  I  did,  which  was:  Knowing  all  I 
Icnow,  they  would  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  final  action  I  took  of 
publishing  Joe  Doaks'  name  was  done 
to  better  America  rather  than  hurt 
America's  Intelligence  capabilities." 

When  you  have  an  objective  stand- 
ard, the  court  is  obliged  as  a  matter  of 
law  to  go  beyond  what  I  Intended,  to 
go  to  the  totality  of  the  circumstances. 
However,  if  there  were  an  intent 
standard,  the  evidence  would  be  inad- 
missible because  it  would  be  irrelevant. 

So  my  well-intended  colleagues,  who 
want  to  nail  down  these  guys  who  are 
the  bad  guys  we  all  want  to  get,  are  In- 
advertently putting  a  standard  into 
the  law  that  is  unusual  at  best,  makes 


it  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  prosecu- 
tion, and  subjects  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  certain  circumstances  to  being 
blaclunailed  or  as  we  call  it  grey- 
mailed,  because  if  they  know  they  are 
going  to  have  to  allow  thorough  dis- 
covery—a legal  term  all  the  lawyers  in 
this  body  know  at>out.  thorough  dis- 
covery—including evidence  of  other 
classified  information.  They  are  going 
to  have  to  sit  back  and  ponder,  as  they 
have  in  all  the  other  greymail  cases: 

Walt  a  minute,  is  it  worth  it  In  order  to 
convict  Charlie  Smith  to  reveal  even  more 
of  our  secrets  which,  under  our  legal 
system,  we  have  to  do? 

They  get  blackmailed  into  dropping 
the  case. 

Why  do  you  think  they  did  not  pros- 
ecute Mr.  Helms  and  a  number  of 
other  espionage  and  leak  cases  beyond 
what  was  done? 

Why  do  you  think  they  have  not 
prosecuted  all  the  folks?  Not  because 
they  have  liked  them,  or  liked  what 
they  have  done,  but  under  our  system 
of  law  under  an  objective  standard 
they  are  allowed  to  go  in  court  and  in- 
troduce in  evidence  by  discovery— that 
is.  ask  the  prosecution  to  put  in  the 
record— material  that  is  even  more 
damaging  to  our  national  security 
than  that  which  they  exposed. 

But  when  you  are  talking  about 
Intent,  you  do  not  have  the  problem  of 
greymail.  The  court  says: 

When  Charlie  Smith  revealed  the  name  of 
that  agent  did  he  intend  to  hurt  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  of  America?  Did  he 
intend  to  impair  or  impede? 

In  the  same  way  when  we  say  in  a 
criminal  trial: 

When  John  pulled  out  the  gun  and  shot 
Cock  Robin  did  he  intend  to  kill  Cock 
Robin? 

John  can  argue: 

I  didn't  know  the  gun  was  loaded. 

He  can  argue  self-defense,  he  can 
argue  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  his 
senses,  he  did  not  intend  it,  he  can 
argue  all  those  things,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  jury  looks  at  all 
the  circumstances  and  says: 

Did  he  intend  to  do  it? 

To  prove  intent  you  do  not  have  to 
have  the  defendant  say,  "Yes,  I  in- 
tended it."  The  totality  of  the  person's 
conduct  Is  sufficient  to  establish 
Intent.  It  can  be  inferred. 

The  press  had  better  be  concerned  if 
this  reason-to-believe  language  is 
adopted.  I  would  like  to  know  from  my 
colleagues  who  support  the  reason-to- 
belleve  standard,  the  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

A  February  18,  1977,  Washington 
Post  article  by  Bob  Woodward  dis- 
closed that  the  CIA  had  made  secret 
payments  to  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
for  the  past  20  years.  A  subsequent 
story  by  New  York  Times  reporter 
David  Binder  on  February  19,  1977, 
named  14  additional  foreign  leaders  or 
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officials  who  had  received  CIA  pay- 
ments. 

Will  they  go  to  jail  if  we  adopt  a 
reason-to-believe  standard?  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  they  will  or  not. 
Is  that  the  intent  of  the  language,  to 
put  Binder  and  Woodward  In  Jail? 

A  report  of  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion by  John  Crewdson  into  CIA  prop- 
aganda efforts  and  ties  with  the  media 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  on 
December  25,  26,  and  27,  1977.  In  it 
were  identified  over  25  CIA  officials, 
agents,  and  sources  of  assistance. 

Does  that  person  go  to  jail  for  pub- 
lishing that  information?  Is  that  the 
type  of  publication  we  are  trying  to 
punish?  Carl  Bernstein's  article,  "The 
CIA  and  the  Media"  (Rolling  Stone, 
Oct.  20.  1977.  pp.  55-67)  claimed  that 
over  a  25-year  period,  400  American 
Journalists  maintained  secret  relation- 
ships with  the  CIA,  and  included  the 
names  of  11  journalists  who  were  in- 
formants or  sources  of  assistance. 

Is  Bernstein  going  to  jail  under  the 
reason-to-believe  standard? 

A  January  23,  1976,  New  Times  arti- 
cle by  Frances  FitzGerald  on  CIA 
campus  recruitment  disclosed  the 
identity  of  a  Chicago-based  CIA  re- 
cruiting agent.  Are  we  trying  to  put 
FitzGerald  In  jail?  WIU  FitzGerald  go 
to  jail  under  the  reason-to-belleve 
standard?  I  have  a  list  of  something  on 
the  order  of  100  or  so  similar  articles. 
These  are  not  idle  questions.  It  is  not 
just  something  we  should  shirk  off. 

I  will  yield  because  one  of  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  speak  to  this 
issue  and  he  has  other  business  off  the 
floor— but  let  me  point  out  that  there 
are  three  elements  to  the  reason-to-be- 
lieve standard:  First,  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivity; second,  with  an  intent  to  identi- 
fy or  expose;  and,  third,  with  a  reason 
to  believe  the  activity  would  Impair  or 
Impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States. 

I  wsuit  to  emphasize  for  the  record 
once  again  that  the  testimony  is  thor- 
ough, encompassing  over  2  years,  first, 
that  a  pattern  of  activities  is  estab- 
lished by  the  publication  of  a  single 
name  if,  in  fact,  you  went  out  and 
talked  to  a  biuich  of  people  to  get  to 
that  one  name.  Second,  in  the  intent 
to  identify  or  expose,  the  Intent  goes 
to  the  identification  not  the  motiva- 
tion; and.  third,  reason  to  believe  is  an 
objective  standard  which  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, as  do  over  100  constitutional 
scholars  believe,  to  be  uinconstitution- 
al.  But  even  If  it  is  not,  it  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  get  a  prosecution  and 
not  easier. 

I  will  amplify  that  point  as  the  after- 
noon goes  on,  but  in  deference  to  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  I  will  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  in  the  discussion  we  had  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  myself,  the  Senator 
from    Delaware    submitted    for    the 


record  a  letter  dated  September  25, 
1980,  from  Philip  B.  Kurland,  and  a 
series  of  names  of  100  law  professors 
which  were,  I  believe,  part  of  that 
letter. 

In  any  event,  my  question  is  directed 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  regard- 
ing that  list  of  law  professors.  The 
reason  that  the  list  of  law  professors 
was  submitted  was  to  show  that  they 
indicated  disapproval  of  the  so-called 
Chafee-Jackson  amendment. 

As  I  read  the  Record,  I  read  as  fol- 
lows, and  this  is  a  preface  to  the  signa- 
tures by  the  100  professors: 

We  believe  that  sectioits  601(c)  of  S.  391 
and  501(c)  of  H.R.  4.  which  would  punish 
the  dlsclsoure  of  covert  CIA  and  FBI  agents 
derived  solely  from  unclassified  informa- 
tion, violate  the  first  amendment  and  urge 
that  they  be  deleted. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  of  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  is  as  follows: 
These  100  professors  are  not  against 
the  Chafee  language;  they  are  against 
the  Chaiee  language  and  they  are 
against  the  Biden  language,  both. 

Is  that  not  so?  If  it  is  not  so,  how  is 
it  that  they  urge  that  the  entire  sec- 
tion 601(c),  to  which  they  refer  as 
dealing  with  unclassified  Information, 
forbidding  the  disclosure,  be  deleted? 
Why  do  they  so  refer  If  they  are  not 
against  l>oth? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  reference  that  was 
made  was  to  what  was  then  the 
Chafee  language.  The  bill  to  which 
they  referred  and  at  the  point  of  time 
in  which  they  were  writing,  section 
601(c)  was  the  language  Senator 
Chatee  is  attempting  to  reinstate  In 
the  bill.  In  all  candor,  although  they 
did  not  directly  speak  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  "Intent"  clarifies 
that  constitutional  question,  I  suspect 
that  they  are  not  supportive  of  that 
language  either.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

To  be  precise,  the  language  at  the 
time  at  which  they  were  writing  is  the 
language  Senator  Chafee  is  attempt- 
ing to  put  back  into  the  bill.  As  the 
Senator  will  recall,  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  original  language  contained 
In  the  bill  was  the  language  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  put  in  now.  That  was 
amended  out  of  the  bill  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  so  that  the  bill  before 
us  now  has  the  intent  standard. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  is  right, 
that  there  is  a  very  serious  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  any  disclosure  of 
any  name  of  any  agent  that  could  be 
found  from  public  records  is  in  fact 
able  to  be  proscribed  imder  the  Consti- 
tution.         

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  that  is  very 
Important,  Mr.  President,  because  we 
do  not  want  to  sail  under  any  false 
colors  around  here.  Concerning  the 
list  of  these  100  professors— and  by 
the  mere  fact  that  they  are  professors 
we  will  call  them  distinguished  profes- 
sors, giving  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt— there  is  nothing  that  can  be 


used  successfully  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  further  his  case  because 
these  professors  are  against  the  entire 
section,  and  they  urge  that  it  be  delet- 
ed. 

There  is  nothing  about  amending. 
They  are  opposed  to  the  whole  con- 
cept, as  they  say,  of  disclosures  based 
upon  unclassified  information. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  submitted  a  letter  from  a 
professor  at  the  Harvard  Law  School— 
at  least  he  has  a  Harvard  Law  School 
heading  on  his  letter— Laurence  H. 
Tribe,  dated  September  8.  1980.  direct- 
ed to  Senator  Kenttedt.  Mr.  Tribe  goes 
through  a  long  discussion  and  he  ends 
up  by  saying: 

I  believe  that  section  501(c>  would  violate 
the  first  amendment  if  enacted.  According- 
ly. I  recommend  that  at  least  this  provision 
of  section  501  be  deleted  from  S.  2216. 

Again,  this  is  a  question  of  deletion. 
There  is  no  question  of  amendment. 

As  we  all  know  here,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  voted  for  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  came  out  of  committee, 
and  it  came  out  unanimously  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Am  I  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes;  but  let  me  make  it 
clear 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  finish.  The 
Senator  voted  for  the  legislation  when 
it  came  oul  of  committee  after  it  had 
been  amended  pursuant  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So  you  are  supporting 
language  which  merits  an  indictment 
based  upon  disclosure  of  identities  de- 
rived from  unclassified  Information. 
That  is  what  your  601(c)  is  all  about. 
There  in  no  question  about  that.  No 
one  will  argue  with  that. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yet  you  are  citing, 
presuuiably  to  support  your  case.  100 
law  professors  who  object  to  the  whole 
concept. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  Is  not  correct.  If 
the  Senator  will  permit  me.  let  me 
read  from  the  letter. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  that  «an  be 
well  gathered.  As  you  admitted  in  our 
little  colloquy,  there  is  nothing  to  sub- 
stantiate the  view  that  these  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  professors,  distin- 
guished professors,  are  for  your  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  One  thing  leads  me  to 
that  conclusion.  Let  me  read  from 
Philip  Kurland's  letter,  the  letter  that 
preceded  the  submission  of  the  100  or 
so  distinguished  professors.  He  says: 

In  response  to  your  request.  I  can  frame 
my  opinion  on  the  constitutionality  of 
501(c)  precisely.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is 
unconstitutional.  I  cannot  see  how  a  law 
that  Inhibits  the  publication,  without  mali- 
cious intent,  of  information  that  is  In  the 
public  domain  and  previously  published  can 
be  valid. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  that 
statement  that  having  an  Intent  stand- 
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ard  in  that  section  would,  in  fact. 
remedy  the  constitutional  dilemma. 
Let  me  read  it  again: 

I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. I  cannot  see  how  a  law  that  inhibits 
the  publication,  without  malicious  intent— 

So  what  he  is  specifically  referring 
to  is  the  reason  to  believe  standard. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  there  are  many 
in  this  country  who  believe  we  should 
not  have  any  laws  at  all  on  this  issue 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  We  are  talking 
about  the  limited  questions  of  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  constitutional.  The  100 
professors  say  that  the  only  thing  sub- 
mitted to  them,  the  only  thing  before 
them,  was  the  language  of  601(c)  as  it 
is  now  being  proposed  in  Senator 
CHAnx's  amendment.  That  is,  a 
reason  to  believe  standard. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  another  point  here? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Surely. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
those  100  names  were  included  with 
the  Kurland  letter,  or  where  they 
came  from.  That  is  certainly  not  clear. 

Mr.  BIDETN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
it  is  imclear.  Keep  in  mind  that  when 
these  professors  signed  the  letter  to 
suggest  601(c)  of  S.  391  was  not  consti- 
tutional, there  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive. I  was  unable  to  get  anyone  to 
agree  to  intent  language  or  anything 
else. 

The  reason  I  came  up  with  the 
intent  language  was  to  get  around 
what  was  the  opposition  of  many  of 
these  professors.  Although  the  Sena- 
tor is  precisely  and  technically  correct 
that  the  letter  does  not  speak  to  the 
Intent  language,  by  implication,  from 
the  testimony  which  we  are  now  gath- 
ering—It can  be  inferred  from  their 
testimony  and  also  from  the  letter  of 
Professor  Kurland,  that  the  main  defi- 
ciency they  saw  in  there  was  not  an 
intent  standard.  That  is  how  I  came 
up  with  the  intent  standard.  That  is 
how  I  came  up  with  an  alternative  for 
reason-to-believe. 

But  the  Senator  is  correct  that  they 
did  not  speak  to  the  intent  language 
because  it  was  not  even  on  the  hori- 
zon. It  was  not  an  issue  at  the  time.  It 
was  not  an  alternative. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  assumed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  want  to  put  this  whole  thing  in 
perspective  here.  What  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  relying  on  is  a  series 
of  letters  written  in  1980,  1V4  years 
ago.  As  he  pointed  out,  what  we  were 
discussing  then,  and  indeed,  we  had 
presented  under  the  original  legisla- 
tion a  section  501(c)  that  did  involve 
an  intent  somewhat  like  the  Senator's 
language.  But  we  worked  that  around 
because  there  seemed  to  be  problems. 
The  original  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Moynihan.  Senator  Jackson, 
and  myself  in  January  1980,  over  2 
years  ago,  dealt  with  language  quite 
similar  to  the  language  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  now  espousing. 


These  professors  are  against  the  whole 
idea.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

I  refer  now  to  a  telegram  dated  Sep- 
tember 2,,  1980,  right  in  that  same 
period  when  these  lists  were  being  as- 
sembled. This  is  a  telegram  that  is 
signed  by  many  of  those  who  are  also 
on  the  list  of  100  names.  This  is  the 
telegram  they  sent  to  Senator  Kenne- 
dy on  September  2,  1980. 

We  believe  that  section  501(c)  of  H.R. 
5651  and  S.  J216.  which  would  punish  disclo- 
sure of  the  Identity  of  covert  CIA  and  FBI 
agents  derived  solely  from  unclassified  in- 
formation, violates  the  first  amendment  and 
urge  that  it  l)e  deleted  as  recommended  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights. 

So  I  think  these  100  names  repre- 
sent a  weak  reed  for  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  rely  upon.  These  named, 
as  I  say,  are  opposed  to  the  whole  con- 
cept that  the  Senator  himself  voted 
for. 

After  all,  what  we  are  discussing 
here  is  section  601(c).  There  is  no 
other  argument  against  this  legisla- 
tion. These  gentlemen  and  ladies,  dis- 
tinguished law  professors,  are  opposed 
to  it  all,  however.  I  think  that  this  is 
pretty  clear. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  show  that,  as 
one  can  with  economists,  as  one  can 
with  accountants,  and  as  one  can  with 
Senators,  one  can  with  lawyers  and 
law  professors  find  divergence  over 
what  is  constitutional  and  what  is  not. 
I  therefore  submit  for  the  Record  a 
lengthy  letter  from  Robert  Bork,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Yale  University,  in 
which  he  says  that  either  language  is 
constitutional— the  amendment  lan- 
guage, so-called  Chafee-Jackson  lan- 
guage, or  the  committee  language.  We 
go  on  quality  around  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  course,  not  numbers.  We  do 
not  go  by  quantity.  I  believe  that  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  Professor  Bork 
is  now  a  member  of  the  judiciary  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  he  serves 
on  the  circuit  court,  but  it  might  be 
the  district  court.  In  any  event  he  is 
qualified  to  speak  to  these  issues,  and 
I  believe  his  letter  is  valuable  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  unanimous  con- 
sent?   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  letter  from  Mr.  Bork  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  aa  follows: 

September  2,  1980. 
Hon.  Prrni  W.  Rooino, 
House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Comgressman  Rodino:  I  am  writing 
to  you  in  support  of  the  passage  of  the  In- 
telligence Identities  Protection  Act  of  1980. 
and  more  particularly,  to  Euldress  some  of 
the  Constitutional  issues  which  have  arisen 
In  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  will  not  address  the  question  of  the  need 
for  such  legislation.  The  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  others 
from  the  Administration  have  testified  on 


this  point  before  various  Congressional  com- 
mittees. I  will  merely  reiterate  my  o«m  view 
that  such  protection  is  needed  and  that  the 
record  appears  to  demonstrate  that  agents' 
lives  have  been  placed  in  Jeopardy  sind  intel- 
ligence operations  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  unauthorized  and  unwarranted 
disclosures  of  agent  identities. 

I  would  like  to  address  instead  three  issues 
relating  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  vari- 
ous bills  befor°  Congress.  These  proposals 
include  H.R.  5615.  S.  2216,  and  various  ver- 
sions as  amended  in  committee  mark-up.  I 
will  concentrate  on  Section  501(c),  the  most 
discussed  section.  I  am  basing  my  analysis 
on  the  House  and  Senate  reports  on  these 
two  Acts,  dated  August  1.  1980  and  August 
18.  1980,  respectively.  I  have  also  reviewed 
the  statements  of  Director  Carlucci  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence  on 
June  26.  the  statement  of  Assoicate  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Robert  Keuch  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  19.  and 
the  statement  of  Frederick  T.  Hitz.  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  of  the  CIA  before  the  same 
conmiittee  on  the  same  date. 

The  first  important  step  for  legislation  to 
take,  if  it  is  to  pass  Constitutional  scrutiny, 
is  to  narrow  the  definition  of  those  persons 
who  may  be  considered  offenders  under  the 
Act.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  do  so. 
but  through  different  mechanisms.  The 
House  bill  includes  a  so-called  "dual  intent 
standard"  in  501(c).  which  says  "whoever,  in 
the  course  of  an  effort  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents  with  the  intent  to 
Impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States,  discloses,  with 
the  intent  to  impede  the  foreign  intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States,  to  any  indi- 
vidual not  authorized  to  receive  classified 
information,  any  information  that  identifies 
a  covert  agent.  ..."  Such  a  dual  intent 
standard  would  obviously  place  significant 
burdens  of  proof  on  any  prosecution.  In 
doing  so,  it  would  therefore  narrow  the  pos- 
sibilities of  abuce  and  avoid  problemis  of  im- 
permissible vaguenss  of  definition  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  its  terms. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  provision,  also 
Section  501(c),  requires  that  "whoever,  in 
the  course  of  a  pattern  of  activities  intended 
to  identify  and  expose  covert  agents  and 
with  reason  to  believe  that  such  activities 
would  impair  or  impede  foreign  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
closes .  '  As  an  alternative  formulation, 
the  imposition  of  a  judicial  or  jury  finding 
of  a  "pattern  of  activities"  imposes  a  sepa- 
rate but  no  leas  definable  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  prosecutor.  It  should  be  clear  that, 
either  in  the  bill  or  the  legislative  history, 
the  pattern  of  activities  could  not  itself  be 
used  to  show  that  the  person  had  "reason  to 
believe  that  such  activities  would  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States." 

The  Senate  report,  on  page  15.  recognizes 
that  a  statute  affecting  speech  or  publica- 
tion "must  not  extend  overbroadly."  Fur- 
thermore, the  report  on  page  18  Indicates 
that  the  harm  the  bill  seeks  to  prevent  is 
most  likely  to  result  from  disclosure  of  iden- 
tities in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  activities 
rather  than  a  tingle  isolated  incident.  The 
report  goes  on  to  state  "At  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  affect  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  those  who  disclose  the  identities  of 
agents  as  an  integral  part  of  another  enter- 
prise such  as  news  media  reporting  of  intel- 
ligence failures  or  abuses,  academic  studies 
of  U.S.  government  policies  and  programs. 
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or  a  private  organization's  enforcement  of 
its  internal  rules."  (Page  18.)  Thus,  the 
Senate  report  has  addressed  the  issue  of 
constitutionality  in  terms  of  the  scope  of 
the  coverage  of  the  Act,  and  concludes  that 
such  a  provision  would  be  constitutional. 
The  House  version  has  an  even  narrower 
scope.  Both  versions  seem  to  me  constitu- 
tional. 

The  second  issue  I  would  like  to  address  is 
the  type  of  information  which  is  covered  by 
the  Bill.  It  is  quite  clear  that  these  bills  deal 
only  with  Information  identifying  or  serving 
to  identify  Intelligence  agents,  as  variously 
defined  In  the  bills.  These  bills  do  not  cover 
the  disclosure  of  all  classified  information 
or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  other  types  of  intelli- 
gence information  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  bills  would  not 
allow  the  prosecution  of  those  concerned 
with  policy,  political  or  other  more  general 
questions.  This  fear  has  been  raised,  in  my 
view,  without  Justification.  Again,  the  prin- 
ciple of  specificity  applies.  To  the  extent 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  narrow,  well-de- 
fined class  of  information,  the  constitution- 
ality of  protections  given  to  that  informa- 
tion should  be  more  certain. 

In  support  I  would  refer  to  an  earlier 
statement  of  Harold  Edgar  and  Benno 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  professors  of  law  of  Columbia, 
on  January  25,  1979  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislation  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  United 
States,  House  of  Representatives.  On  page 
16  of  the  statement,  Edgar  and  Schmidt  say 
"We  believe  this  Congress  should  continue 
to  accord  high  priority  to  public  debate. 
Only  very  narrowly  drawn  categories  of  de- 
fense Information  of  great  security  signifi- 
cance, and  in  most  cases,  little  Import  for 
public  debate,  should  be  prohibited  from 
public  revelation.  Information  about  crypto- 
graphic techniques,  intelligence  gathering 
operations,  the  design  of  secret  and  vital 
weapons  systems,  nuclear  armaments,  and 
perhaps  other  narrow  and  concrete  catego- 
ries of  def'»nse  or  intelligence  information 
are  appropriate  subjects.  In  our  opinion,  for 
prohibitions  on  peacetime  press  disclo- 
sures." They  go  on  to  say  that  a  justifica- 
tion defense,  based  on  the  Importance  of 
public  debate,  will  be  available  under  the 
First  Amendment  to  those  who  are  accused 
of  unauthorized  disclosure  under  any  such 
provision. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  category  of 
protected  information  is  narrowly  drawn, 
that  it  cannot  be  used  for  investigations  into 
policy  or  political  criticism,  and  that  ade- 
quate, defenses  exist  under  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  allow 
the  exploration  of  these  Issues  in  specific 
cases. 

The  third  Issue  I  would  like  to  address  is 
the  question  of  the  liability.  If  any,  of  those 
who  republish  or  otherwise  distribute  Infor- 
mation after  the  initial  disclosure.  Given 
the  fact  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  require  some  Intent  findings,  it  is 
not  possible  to  argue  that  the  Isolated  or 
single  disclosure,  on  the  part  of  a  say,  repu- 
table publication,  would  result  in  criminal  li- 
ability. Indeed,  the  bills  are  drafted  In  such 
a  way  to  allow  this  kind  of  reporting  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  review  of  intelligence  op- 
erations, foreign  policy,  and  national  de- 
fense. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reporter  or 
newspaper  were  to  act  in  a  way  which  sup- 
plied the  required  second  intent  (House  bill) 
or  pattern  of  activities  (Senate  bill)  then 
perhaps  the  conduct  should  be  punishable. 
It  should  be  clear  that  the  isolated,  unknow- 


ing or  unwitting  release  of  an  agent's  identi- 
ty without  the  requisite  intent  would  under 
no  circumstances  be  punishable. 

In  this  letter  I  have  addressed  the  Consti- 
tutionality of  the  most  troublesome  provi- 
sion of  the  two  agent  identities  bills.  Section 
501(c).  I  conclude  that  the  class  of  Individ- 
uals liable  under  either  bill  is  sufficiently 
narrow  to  survive  a  Constitutional  chal- 
lenge. In  addition,  the  type  of  information 
which  is  protected  is  the  type  which  de- 
serves, and  in  fact  requires,  statutory  pro- 
tection, based  on  a  significant  Congessional 
finding  of  need.  Finally,  I  believe  that  the 
scope  of  the  bills,  limiting  the  application  to 
republication  or  isolated  Incidents,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitutional  mandates  of 
the  First  Amendment  in  this  area.  Thus.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  inclusion  of  Section  501(c)  in  a 
reported  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Bork. 
Professor  of  Law. 

Yale  University. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us,  as  Senators  know,  extraordi- 
nary legislation  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  great  lengths,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  other  body.  It  is  also 
legislation  that  has  probably  had  more 
misinformation— misinformation  inno- 
cently—supplied than  just  about  any 
that  we  have  had  here. 

I  say  that  with  a  certain  amoimt  of 
wonder,  because  we  have  the  ability, 
either  within  the  Halls  of  Congress  or 
without,  to  completely  obfuscate,  with 
great  regularity,  legislation  even  of 
less  significance  than  this,  but  this 
may  be  entitled  to  some  kind  of  prize. 

Part  of  it  has  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  some  who  have  dis- 
cussed it.  Part  of  it  has  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  the  administration,  be- 
tween the  Justice  Department  and  in- 
telligence agencies,  has  taken  different 
positions  on  it  at  different  times,  de- 
pending upon  which  committee  they 
were  talking  to  or  even  which  of  their 
many  supporters  they  were  talking  to. 

This  has  created  a  bit  of  a  problem, 
of  course,  because  everybody  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  feels  that  the 
United  States  should  have  a  strong  in- 
telligence service.  It  would  be  naive  to 
think  that  any  country  as  powerful  as 
ours,  both  economically  and  militarily, 
would  not  have  a  strong  intelligence 
service.  We  would  like  to  feel  that  we 
have  the  best,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  we  may.  Certainly,  many  like 
myself,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  others,  have 
done  our  best  to  try  to  make  sure  that 
we  do;  because  there  is  this  broad- 
based  support,  ranging  from  conserv- 


atives to  liberals  to  moderates  like 
myself,  regarding  the  intelligence 
agencies.  There  has  been,  inadvertent- 
ly, I  hope,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  in  the  administration  to  perhaps 
shade  their  views  one  way  or  the 
other,  depending  upon  to  whom  they 
speak. 

I  mention  that  only  to  assure  every- 
body that  there  is  strong  bipartissoi 
support  for  a  good  intelligence  service, 
an  effective  intelligence  service,  one 
that  can  protect  our  Nation. 

In  regard  to  that,  all  of  us— Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  everybody  con- 
cerned about  the  pernicious  practice 
of  naming  names,  the  intentional 
blowing  of  cover  of  agents— are  con- 
cerned, as  we  should  be,  with  the 
names  of  our  agents,  especially  agents 
abroad,  being  printed  in  the  various 
publications. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  a  James 
Bond  type  of  intelligence  agent, 
karate-trained,  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  special  little  devices  put  together 
by  the  armorer  "Q,"  many  of  our  in- 
telligence people  are  rather  innocuous, 
some  as  innocuous  as  Members  of  this 
august  body  and  probably  about  as 
dangerous.  I  mean  on  a  1-on-l  physical 
basis,  of  course.  They  do  not  have  the 
one-person-army  attributes  that  we 
sometimes  think  of  with  intelligence 
people.  They  are  more  like  the  George 
Smileys  of  the  world,  the  people  who 
have  not  the  "Circus"  of  John  LeCarre 
novels. 

If  we  have  a  person,  for  example, 
who  may  be  an  economist  working  for 
us  in  a  country  with  perhaps  all  kinds 
of  tensions  and  whose  name  is  sudden- 
ly listed  as  a  spy  for  the  United  States 
simply  because  he  is  employed  by  the 
CIA,  that  person's  life  may  well  be  en- 
dangered. Yet,  he  is  no  more  than  a 
dedicated,  hard-working,  loyal,  patriot- 
ic American  performing  a  duty  ex- 
tremely necessary  to  our  coimtry.  To 
suddenly  see  him  and  his  family  en- 
dangered for  that  reason,  I  feel,  is  to- 
tally unconscionable. 

So,  effective  legislation  to  stop  this 
naming  names,  the  intentional  blow- 
ing of  cover,  has  to  be  enacted.  I  will 
support  its  enactment  now,  because 
naming  names  hv  resulted  in  the  di- 
minished effectiveness  of  our  intelli- 
gence efforts  and  the  loss  of  intelli- 
gence sources,  the  lowering  of  morale 
of  our  intelligence  officers,  and  possi- 
bly the  loss  of  life. 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  visit  our  chiefs  of  station 
in  a  number  of  places  aroimd  the 
world.  I  intend  to  do  more  this  year.  I 
know  that  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  them,  as  indeed  it  should 
be. 

They  are  always  concerned  that 
they  may  pick  up  the  newspaper  that 
day  and  find  their  names  listed.  In 
some  instances,  our  people  are  well 
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known  as  Intelligence  agents.  In  fact, 
they  are  more  effective  because  they 
are.  In  many  other  instances,  of 
course,  they  are  not.  The  naming  of 
names  has  created  real  problems  for 
them.  It  has  created  problems  when 
the  name  has  been  simply  listed  by 
somebody  who  has  done  it  with,  often- 
times, extremely  mean  motives.  It  has 
hurt  just  as  much  when  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  done  it  through  Its  own 
carelessness  or  ineptness  by  listing  it 
in  a  very  obious  way. 

So  it  is  crucial  that  we  enact  legisla- 
tion with  speed.  By  enacting  that  leg- 
islation we  should  not  overlook  one 
very  important  factor,  and  that  is  the 
United  States  has  these  Intelligence 
agencies  and  our  military  might  so 
that  we  can  protect  our  country  and  in 
protecting  our  country  protect  the 
safeguaids  that  we  all  have  come  to 
expect  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  is  burdened  with 
an  enormous  defense  budget.  We  do  it 
quite  frankly  because  we  want  to  keep 
our  country  as  free  as  it  is,  becaiise  we 
do  feel  that  we  enjoy  constitutional 
rights  in  this  country,  rights  that  are 
not  available  to  any  other  country. 

One  of  those,  of  course,  is  our  first 
amendment  right. 

So  while  it  is  crucial  that  we  enact 
this  legislation  it  is  Just  as  crucial  that 
we  enact  it  in  a  way  that  will  pass  con- 
stitutional muster. 

That  is  why  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  version  of  section  601(c)  of  the  bill 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  adopted  after  weeks  and 
months  of  hearings  and  debate.  This 
section  limits  the  use  of  information 
available  in  the  public  domain.  It  cre- 
ates criminal  liability  for  a  person 
who.  "in  the  course  of  an  effort  to 
identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with 
the  intent  to  Impair  or  impede  foreign 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  by  the  fact  of  such  identifica- 
tion and  exposure  discloses  .  .  .  any  in- 
formation that  identifies  an  individual 
a  covert  agent." 

In  proscribing  this  activity,  S.  391  re- 
quires that  the  person  charged  be 
proven  to  have  a  bad  purpose  in  iden- 
tifying covert  agents  through  the  use 
of  public  sources. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  Chafes,  eliminates  this  bad- 
purpose  test.  Rather,  it  uses  the  objec- 
tive "reason  to  believe"  standard 
which  the  Justice  Department  de- 
scribes in  a  May  8  letter  to  Congress- 
man Mazzoli  as  a  negligence  standard. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recori)  that  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Washington.  D.C,  May  8, 1S81. 
Hon.  RoifAMo  L.  Mazzoli. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    LeffitlatiOTi, 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, House  of  Representativet,  Waah- 
ington,  D.C. 
Deah   Mk.   Chairman:   When   I   testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  April  7,  1981 
concerning  H.R.  4.  I  was  uked  to  provide 
further  Information  In  response  to  various 
questions  raised  by  you  and  other  members 
of  the  Subcommittee.  This  letter  contains 
my  responses  on  behalf  of  the  Department. 
The  references  are  to  the  relevant  pages  of 
the  transcript,  which  I  also  have  corrected 
and  enclose  for  your  use. 

I.  (PAGES  ae,  70,  81-83) 

You  and  Congressman  McClory  requested 
that  I  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  pro- 
posed amendments  to  H.R.  4  that  would  ac- 
complish the  changes  I  suggested  in  my  tes- 
timony. These  included:  (a)  replacing  the 
specific  Intent  standard  in  section  501(c) 
with  an  objective  Intent  standard;  (b) 
adding  an  attempt  provision  to  sections  501 
(a)  and  (b);  and  (c)  including  a  definition  of 
"foreign  Intelligence  activities"  In  the  legis- 
lative history  pertaining  to  section  SOl(c). 
(aJ  Intent  standard 

The  fint  suggestion  couid  be  accom- 
plished by  adopting  language  similar  to  that 
in  section  601(c)  of  S.  391  (97th  Congress). 
Section  501(c)  would  then  provide  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whoever,  In  the  course  of  an  effort  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert  agents 
and  with  reason  to  believe  that  such  activi- 
ties would  impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States, 
discloses  any  information  that  Identifies  an 
individual  as  a  covert  agent  to  any  Individ- 
ual not  authorized  to  receive  classified  in- 
formation, knowing  that  the  information 
disclosed  so  identifies  such  individual  and 
that  the  United  States  is  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  such  individual's  classi- 
fied Intelligence  relationship  to  the  United 
States,  shsJl  be  fined  not  more  than  $15,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both.  (Modified  language  in  italic.)" 

This  revision  would  permit  prosecution  of 
an  individual  who  discloses  information 
with  luiowledge  that  it  identifies  a  covert 
agent,  while  engaging  in  an  effort  Intended 
to  disclose  such  identities,  when  all  the  sur- 
rounding facts  and  circumstances  would 
lead  any  reasonable  person  to  believe  that 
such  activities  would  Impair  or  impede  the 
foreign  Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States.  This  section  also  requires  that  an  In- 
dividual speciflcaUy  Intend  to  engage  In  an 
effort  to  identify  and  expose  the  identities 
of  covert  agents  with  knowledge  that  the 
identities  are  classified  and  being  protected 
by  the  U.8.  Government. 

The  "reason  to  believe"  standard  would 
permit  prosecution  of  an  individual  who  can 
be  shown  either  to  have  known  of  and  disre- 
garded the  risk  of  harm  or  to  have  been 
negligent  in  overlooking  the  evident  conse- 
quences of  his  actions  for  U.S.  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities.  In  view  of  the  specific 
Intent  and  knowledge  elements  contained 
elsewhere  in  section  501(c),  we  believe  this 
objective  intent  standard  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  courts  and  would  permit  a 
more  effective  prosecution  of  the  type  of 
harmful  disclosures  that  concern  this  Com- 
mittee. 

(bJ  Attempt  provision 

An  attempt  provision  can  be  added  to  sec- 
tions 501(a)  and  (b)  by  simply  Inserting  the 
phrase  "or  attempts  to  disclose"  after  the 


term  "discloses"  in  both  sections.  A  lesser 
penalty  for  attempts  can  be  included  by  in- 
serting the  phrase  "and  for  an  attempt, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $15,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years  or 
both"  at  the  end  of  each  section. 

At  the  April  7  hearing,  the  suggestion 
that  an  "attempt"  provision  be  added  to  sec- 
tions 501(a)  and  (b)  was  questioned  by  sever- 
al members  of  the  Subcommittee.  Specifi- 
cally, Congressmen  McClory  and  Powler  re- 
quested that  we  study  this  matter  further 
and  provide  examples  of  situations  in  which 
an  Attempt  provision  would  apply.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  we  have  suggested 
adding  an  "attempt"  provision  only  to  the 
two  sections  involving  government  employ- 
ees or  contractors  who  have  (xxupied  posi- 
tions of  special  trust  and  who  have  been 
provided  access  to  classified  information  In 
the  course  of  their  official  duties.  The  mere 
fortuity  that  a  disclosure  by  these  persons  is 
somehow  aborted  does  not,  to  my  mind, 
eliminate  their  culpability.  Of  course,  the 
criminal  law  of  attempts  punishes  only  a 
person  who  has  taken  a  substantial  step 
toward  commission  of  the  crime  and  whose 
activities  reflect  an  Intent  to  carry  out  the 
proscribed  action. 

The  type  of  conduct  required  to  prove  an 
attempted  disclosure  will  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  case.  Certainly, 
where  an  employee  having  access  to  classi- 
fied information  that  identifies  a  covert 
agent  malls  or  delivers  a  list  of  covert  agents 
to  a  person  believed  to  be  an  unauthorized 
person,  and  that  person  turns  out  to  be  an 
undercover  agent  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  a 
Jury  could  conclude  th&t  a  substantial  step 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  crime  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  defendant.  Also,  such  a 
substantial  step  could  be  evidenced  by  the 
convening  of  a  press  conference  with  the 
stated  purpose  of  disclosing  covert  agents' 
Identities.  In  this  case,  a  Jury  would  be  re- 
quired to  consider  aU  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  defendant's  actions  ie,g..  Did 
he  have  a  written  list  at  the  podium?  Had 
he  told  other  "authorized"  persons  the  sub- 
stance of  his  planned  remarks?)  to  deter- 
mine if  ills  actions  sufficiently  evidenced  a 
design  unlawfully  to  disclose  the  classified 
identities  of  covert  agents. 

Attempt  provisions  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  criminal  code.  Significantly, 
the  two  espionage  statute  provisions  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  contends  apply 
to  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  covert 
agents'  identities,  18  U.S.C.  {  793(d)  and  (e) 
contain  attempt  provisions.  See  also  18 
U.S.C.  S  794  (gathering  or  delivering  defense 
Information  to  aid  a  foreign  government): 
Proposed  Criminal  Code,  S.  1722,  96th 
Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  {  1001  (1980)  (setting  forth 
a  general  criminal  attempt  provision).  Such 
provisions  also  are  contained  in  numerous 
other  criminal  statutes.  E.g.,  18  U.S.C.  SS  32 
(destruction  of  aircraft  or  aircraft  facilities). 
33  (destruction  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  facilities),  224  (bribery  in  sporting 
contests),  231(aK3)  (civU  disorders).  245(b) 
(interference  with  federally  protected  activi- 
ties). We  believe  an  attempt  provision  is  Jus- 
tified for  inclusion  In  sections  501(a)  and  (b) 
and  would  be  sustained  by  the  courts  in 
proper  cases. 

(cJ  Definition  of  foreign  intelligence 
activities 

The  third  suggestion  was  to  Include  In  the 
legislative  history  pertaining  to  section 
501(e)  a  definition  or  description  of  the 
term  "foreign  Intelligence  activities".  The 
foUoi^g  language  would  satisfy  our  con- 


cern: "The  term  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties' as  used  in  $  601(c)  of  the  bill  is  intended 
to  include  the  collection  of  foreign  intelli- 
gence, foreign  counterintelligence,  and  for- 
eign counterterrorism  intelligence:  special 
activities  (covert  action);  and  support  for 
these  activities.  However,  activities  conduct- 
ed solely  for  civil  or  criminal  law,  enforce- 
ment purposes  within  the  United  States  are 
not  Included." 

If  the  Subcommittee  deems  it  necessary  or 
advisable,  additional  language  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  "foreign  Intelli- 
gence," "counterintelligence"  and  "special 
activity"  could  be  added  modeled  upon  the 
definitions  now  In  Executive  Order  12036. 
We  see  no  compelling  need  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, and  not  doing  so  would  provide  addi- 
tional flexibility  as  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  may  shift  slightly  over  time. 

II.   (PACKS  73-73,  741 

Congressmen  McClory  and  Fowler  in- 
quired whether  there  was  a  real  need  to  in- 
clude protection  for  FBI  agents,  sources  and 
informants  and  whether  an  FBI  covert 
agent  had  been  identified  In  the  recent  past 
in  connection  with  a  disclosure  in  Chicago. 
According  to  the  FBI,  the  Identity  of  an 
FBI  double  agent  who  had  been  Involved  in 
an  investigation  of  the  activities  of  the 
Polish  Intelligence  Service  in  the  Chicago 
area  was  disclosed  when  a  sealed  court 
record  in  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  case 
on  appeal  to  the  Seventh  Circuit  was 
leaked.  However,  the  FBI  has  been  unable 
to  discover  who  leaked  the  court  records  or 
for  what  reason. 

As  you  requested  during  the  hearing,  I 
have  asked  Director  Webster  to  communi- 
cate directly  to  this  Subcommittee  the  views 
of  the  FBI  concerning  whether  this  legisla- 
tion should  continue  to  include  the  Bureau. 

III.  (PAGE  71) 

Congressman  Fowler  requested  the  De- 
partment's opinion  of  the  so-called  "Kenne- 
dy compromise"  to  replace  the  current  sec- 
tion 501(c).  That  proposal  states: 

"(c)  Whoever,  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of 
activities  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
covering the  identities  of  covert  agents  and 
exposing  such  identities  (1)  in  order  to 
Impair  or  Impede  the  effectivenss  of  covert 
agents  or  the  activities  In  which  they  are 
engaged  by  the  fact  of  such  uncovering  and 
exposure,  or  (2)  with  reckless  disregard  for 
the  safety  of  covert  agents  discloses  any  in- 
formation that  identifies  an  individual  as  a 
covert  agent  to  any  individual  not  author- 
ized to  receive  classified  information,  know- 
ing that  the  Information  disclosed  so  identi- 
fies such  individual  and  that  the  United 
States  Is  taking  affirmative  measures  to  con- 
ceal such  individual's  classified  intelligence 
relationship  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $15,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years,  or  both." 

Subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  proposal  would 
criminalize  the  disclosure  of  a  covert  agent's 
identity  only  if  done  In  the  course  of  a  pat- 
tern of  activities  undertaken  for  the  specific 
and  deliberate  purpose  of  compromising 
particular  covert  agents  or  their  operations 
in  a  foreign  country.  Especially  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  proposed  legislative  history 
for  this  subsection,  this  constitutes  a  specif- 
ic intent  standard  that  could  be  interpreted 
very  narrowly.  126  Cong.  Rec.  813,839  (dally 
ed.  Sept.  30,  1980).  For  example,  it  would 
not  penalized  a  person  who  willfully  en- 
gages In  a  pattern  of  activities  to  disclose 
covert  identities  and  knows  that  the  ex- 
posed agents  and  their  operations  will  be 
rendered  Ineffective  by  his  disclosure,  so 


long  as  his  underlying  purpose  is  to  stimu- 
late congressional  or  public  review  of  their 
activities.  The  damage  to  the  U.S.  and  the 
potential  harm  to  those  Identified  under 
such  circumstances  is  still  significant,  how- 
ever. Moreover,  the  Kennedy  language 
would  Invite  potential  defendants  to  assert 
an  "underlying  purpose"  of  reforming  U.S. 
policy  In  every  case  and  thus  frustrate  en- 
forcement of  the  statute. 

As  I  testified  at  the  Subcommittee  hear- 
ing, we  believe  an  objective  Intent  standard, 
rather  than  a  specific  intent  standard.  Is 
preferable  to  facilitate  prosecutions  of  the 
harmful  disclosures  identified  by  this  Sub- 
committee. The  Kennedy  compromise,  espe- 
cially with  its  descriptive  legislative  history, 
unacceptably  narrows  the  scope  of  persons 
subject  to  prosecution  and  provides  a  poten- 
tial safe  haven  for  those  who  engage  in 
these  activities. 

We  have  much  less  difficulty  with  subsec- 
tion (cK2)  of  the  Kennedy  compromise,  al- 
though we  believe  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  would  permit  prosecution  of  individuals 
who  engage  in  a  pattern  of  activities  to 
expose  covert  agents  and  makes  such  disclo- 
sures with  reckless  disregard  for  their 
safety.  This  subsection  Is  not,  however,  suf- 
ficiently broad  In  that  It  would  not  apply  to 
disclosures  by  persons  who  should  reason- 
ably have  foreseen  that  their  disclosures 
would  lead  to  harm  for  either  the  covert 
agents  or  the  intelligence  operations  in 
wliich  they  are  involved.  As  stated  earlier, 
we  believe  that  a  "reason  to  believe"  stand- 
ard U  more  appropriate  to  be  Included  in 
this  legislation. 

I  trust  this  additional  information  will  be 
useful  to  the  Subcommittee  as  it  deliberates 
further  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  K.  Willaro. 
Counsel  for  Intelligence  Policy, 

Office  of  Intelligence  Policy  and  Review. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  In  eliminating  a  bad 
purpose  requirement,  this  amendment 
may  well  go  beyond  the  first  amend- 
ment limits  set  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  Espionage  Act  in 
Gorin  against  United  States. 

In  Gorln.  as  I  am  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  the  Court  examined 
the  constitutionality  of  the  espionage 
statutes,  and  the  Court  stated: 

If  this  were  the  language,  .  .  . 

Referring  to  no  intent. 
"It  would  need  to  be  tested  by  the  inquiry 
as  to  whether  it  had  double  meaning  or 
forced  anyone,  at  his  peril,  to  speculate  as 
to  whether  certain  actions  violated  the  stat- 
ute. This  Court  has  frequently  held  crimi- 
nal laws  deemed  to  violate  these  tests  In- 
vaUd. 

Let  us  to  back  to  Oorin.  a  1941  case: 
The  Court  held  the  espionage  stat- 
utes constitutional  precisely  because 
they  went  beyond  requiring  a  person 
to  speculate,  at  this  peril,  of  whether 
his  action  violated  the  law.  The  Court 
validated  the  statutes  because  they  re- 
quired the  Government  to  prove  an 
element  of  bad  faith,  of  scienter. 

In  adopting  what  the  Justice  De- 
partment admits  is  a  negligence  stand- 
ard, the  Chafee  language  eliminates 
the  bad  faith  test,  so  pivotal  to  the 
Gorin  decision  upholding  the  {Espio- 
nage Act. 


That  is  precisely  the  reason  that  a 
broad  range  of  constitutional  scholars 
have  questioned  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Chafee  language  and  opposed 
its  inclusion  in  agents'  identities  legis- 
lation. 

I  might  say  in  this  regard  that  both 
Senator  Chafee  and  I  are  of  a  mind. 
We  want  this  naming  of  names  to 
stop.  We  want  to  lie  able  to  hold  sacro- 
sanct the  identify  of  our  agents 
abroad.  We  want  to  have  an  intelli- 
gence service  not  made  ineffective  by 
the  constant  fear  that  their  names  will 
be  disclosed. 

But  I  must  admit  that  I  take  a  fairly 
objective  look  at  this  and  I  place 
myself  in  the  position  of  one  who 
might  have  to  prosecute  under  this 
statute. 

While  I  never  prosecuted  someone 
under  a  statute  involving  espionage,  I 
have  prosecuted  thousands  of  cases 
prior  to  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  look 
at  any  criminal  statute  as  what  makes 
sense  from  a  prosecutor's  point  of 
view. 

The  language  passed  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  fulfills  the  two  things 
that  we  would  want  in  this:  Constitu- 
tionality with  its  protection  of  our 
first  amendment  rights,  in  my  mind 
the  most  cherished  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights.  Of  all  our  constitutional 
rights  none  stands  out  as  more  impor- 
tant to  me  than  the  first  amendment 
rights.  But  second,  it  fullf Uls  the  other 
criteria  that  we  want,  and  that  is  a 
statute  that  one  can  prosecute  under, 
one  that  not  only  makes  sense  to  a 
prosecutor  but  also  does  not  make  the 
prosecutor  sit  there  all  the  way 
through  and  wonder  if  he  is  going  to 
have  a  constitutional  issue  raised. 

Professor  Kurland  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  put  it  most  succinctly  when 
he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  committee 
concerning  identical  language  last 
year: 

I  cannot  see  how  a  law  that  Inhibits  the 
publication,  without  malicious  Intent,  of  In- 
formation that  Is  In  the  public  domain  and 
previously  published,  can  be  valid. 

Even  the  recent  Supreme  Court  case 
of  Haig  against  Agee,  which  involved 
no  criminal  sanctions,  relied  heavily 
on  Mr.  Agee's  bad  purpose  when  it  dis- 
missed his  first  amendment  claims.  In 
upholding  the  revocation  of  Mr. 
Agee's  passport,  the  Court  stated: 

Agee's  disclosures,  among  other  things, 
have  the  declared  purpose  of  obstructing  in- 
telligence operations  and  the  recruiting  of 
Intelligence  personnel.  They  are  clearly  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  mere 
fact  that  Agee  Is  also  engaged  In  criticism  of 
the  government  does  not  render  his  conduct 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

Yet  this  amendment  is  attempting  to 
enact  a  criminal  statute  which  would 
make  it  a  criminal  act  for  a  newspaper 
re^.  iTieT  to  negligently  disclose  the 
identity  of  a  covert  agent  which  he 
discovered  only  through  the  use  of 
public  sources. 
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Mr.  President.  I  feel  a  chill,  a  chill 
on  our  first  amendment  rights  when 
you  hear  the  amendment  described 
that  way. 

All  of  us  In  our  attempts  to  keep 
America  strong,  to  keep  our  defense 
strong,  to  keep  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies strong,  do  it  for  one  reason.  We  do 
it  so  that  we  can  protect  America  and 
protect  the  rights  of  all  Americans,  so 
that  we  can  maintain  a  country  which 
abides  by  its  constitutional  principles, 
that  abides  by  its  constitutional  histo- 
ry. 

Do  we  accomplish  anything  if  in  pro- 
tecting America  for  Americans,  in  pro- 
tecting our  constitutional  rights  for 
ourselves,  we  have  to  nibble  away  at 
those  constitutional  rights?  What 
have  we  protected?  What  have  we 
gained? 

We  will  not  be  helping  the  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  by  voting  out  a  bill  which  runs 
afoul  of  the  first  amendment.  We  will 
not  be  aiding  our  foreign  intelligence 
operatives  overseas  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion which  then  will  be  rejected  by  the 
courts. 

Imagine  aside  from  the  first  amend- 
ment rights,  imagine  aside  from  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  nibbling 
away  at  our  first  amendment  protec- 
tions, imagine  that  we  were  to  pass 
this  law  and  then  suppose,  as  would 
most  likely  happen,  the  law  was  struck 
down  as  unconstitutional  by  the 
courts.  What  kind  of  a  signal  does  that 
send?  Does  not  that  create  a  far  great- 
er moral  problem?  Does  that  not 
create  far  more  problems  than  we  face 
now?  Might  it  not  be  better  to  take  a 
more  conservatively  drawn  law,  one 
that  is  carefully  crafted  to  meet  the 
constitutional  requirements,  one  that 
we  know  will  stand  up  in  the  courts 
and  pass  that,  so  that  each  member  of 
our  intelligence  community  know  they 
stand  protected  by  a  law  that  will 
stand  up? 

Following  the  vote  in  the  House  to 
eliminate  the  intent  language.  I  asked 
the  Director  of  the  CIA,  Mr.  Casey, 
whether  or  not  enacting  legislation  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  problem  which 
ended  up  being  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts  might  cause  greater 
harm  than  not  having  the  legislation 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Casey  replied: 

Yes,  yes.  I  think  if  we  had  legislation  that 
was  struck  down  by  the  Court,  that  would 
set  us  back  to  where  we  were,  maybe  even 
set  us  back  further. 

This  issue  is  too  serious  to  afford 
this  Senate  the  luxury  of  seeing  just 
how  close  to  a  constitutional  limit  we 
can  go  without  crossing  over  the  line. 
Indeed,  we  have  an  obligation  to  enact 
legislation  which  does  not  abridge  im- 
portant first  amendment  rights  suid 
we  can  do  so  without  losing  any  sup- 
port for  the  bill. 

The  CIA  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, while  preferring  the  Chafee  lan- 


guage, are  satisifed  that  the  commit- 
tee language  will  be  effective  in  pros- 
ecuting the  kinds  of  activities  which 
this  legislation  is  designed  to  stop. 
Indeed,  the  CIA  suggested  this  lan- 
guage as  %n  acceptable  alternative  to 
language  originally  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Mazzoli. 

Even  following  the  House  vote,  CIA 
Director  Casey  reiterated  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
the  language  of  the  Judiciary  bill 
"would  perform  the  job  of  properly 
stigmatizing  and  criminalizing  the  ac- 
tivity of  disclosing  the  identity  of 
agents  who  are  under  cover." 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  our  own 
precedent*  here. 

Let  me  say  that  I  find  it  ironic  that  3 
weeks  before  the  Senate  began  consid- 
ering this  language,  it  moved  unani- 
mously to  amend  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  to  eliminate  the  section 
which  makes  U.S.  corporations  liable 
for  the  bribes  of  their  foreign  agents 
where  they  have  "reason  to  know" 
that  their  foreign  agents  are  involved 
in  offering  bribes.  The  stated  reason 
for  the  amendment  is  that  this  lan- 
guage has  had  a  chilling  effect  on  U.S. 
export  activity  because  of  the  confu- 
sion which  the  standard  has  generated 
for  U.S.  businessmen. 

Yet  we  talk  about  putting  basically 
that  same  confusing  language  stand- 
ard into  the  law. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  couple  of  busi- 
ness publications  which  argued  for 
eliminating  the  reason  to  know  stand- 
ard from  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  The  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute's analysis  entitled,  "Proposed 
Revisions  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act"  stated: 

The  broad  reason-to-know  provision  was 
identified  in  the  1980  executive  branch 
study  of  trade  disincentives  as  the  matter  of 
greatest  concern  to  businesses.  The  GAO 
found  in  its  survey  of  biisiness  that  firms 
were  uncertain  about  whether  they  could 
insulate  themselves  from  liabUity  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  agents  by  Instituting  control  pro- 
cedures or  whether  they  would  be  liable  for 
payments  made  by  agents  even  after  such 
control  procedures  had  been  Instituted  .  .  . 
Large  firms  may  use  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  such  agents,  and  it  is  unrealistic  to 
impose  liabUity  .  .  .  under  a  reason-to-know 
standard. 

In  a  publication  entitled.  "The  Price 
of  Ambiguity:  More  Than  Three  Years 
Under  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,"  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
stated: 

The  "knowing  or  having  reason  to  know" 
language  in  the  PCPA  has  probably  created 
more  uncertainty  for  U.S.  concerns  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Act.  Neither  the  Act 
nor  the  legislative  history  provide  an  indica- 
tion as  to  what  procedures  a  company  must 
go  through  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not  have 
reason  to  know  that  an  agent  over  whom  it 
has  little  control  engages  in  corrupt  politi- 
cal payments. 

Are  we  saying  that  reporters  in  this 
country  who  cover  foreign  intelligence 
activities   are   endowed   with    greater 


reason  than  men  and  women  doing 
business  overseas  or  are  we  saying  if 
you  have  a  commercial  interest  at 
stake  then  that  is  far  more  important 
than  if  the  only  thing  at  stake  is  to  try 
to  fulfill  the  first  amendment  consti- 
tutional rights  of  a  free  press  that  this 
country  has? 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  our  busi- 
ness people  being  able  to  do  business 
overseas  and  here.  But,  quite  frankly, 
I  must  admit.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
comes  down  to  an  issue  of  what  is 
more  important  to  be  protected,  a 
number  of  companies'  commercial  in- 
terests or  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  all  Americans,  there  should  be  no 
question  about  the  choice  whatsoever. 
When  we  look  at  the  standards  there 
should  be  no  question  whatsoever 
about  what  we  should  do. 

Let  us  be  realistic  about  some  of  the 
things  that  have  happened.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  our  country,  very 
proud  to  be  an  American.  My  grand- 
parents came  to  this  country  from 
Italy,  and  they  did  it  by  choice.  My  pa- 
ternal great,  great  grandparents  came 
to  this  country  from  Ireland,  and  they 
did  it  by  choice. 

Those  Italian  and  Irish  immigrants 
stayed  in  the  United  States,  predomi- 
nantly in  Vermont  where  they  first 
settled,  and  they  did  so  notwithstand- 
ing the  history  of  moving  from  one 
coimtry  to  another.  They  did  it  be- 
cause of  what  we  have  all  found,  all  of 
the  Leahys,  all  of  the  Zambons  have 
found,  a  country  so  protective  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  that  it  is  un- 
matched anywhere  in  the  world. 

I  stated— and  this  has  been  my  feel- 
ing as  a  schoolboy,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a 
prosecutor,  as  a  U.S.  Senator— that  of 
all  our  constitutional  rights,  the  first 
amendment  Is  by  and  away  the  most 
important.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  begins  to  match  the  United 
States  in  its  protection  of  first  amend- 
ment rights,  in  its  freedom  of  speech, 
no  other  country  in  the  world,  Mr. 
President. 

When  we,  as  all  of  us  do,  and  again 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  give  biparti- 
san support  to  our  country,  obviously 
there  are  100  patriots  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  there  are  100  people  who  want 
to  see  America  strong.  There  are  100 
people  in  favor  of  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive national  defense  for  our  country. 
There  are  100  people  in  this  body  who 
want  to  see  a  good,  effective  intelli- 
gence service. 

But  each  of  us  realizes  there  are 
times  when  our  Government  has  made 
mistakes,  as  other  goverrunents  have, 
and  we  are  aware  that  it  is  not  always 
and  has  not  always  been  the  Members 
of  Congress,  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  who  have  found  those  mis- 
takes, but  rather  quite  often  it  has 
been  a  free  press  in  a  free  country 
which  has  found  most  mistakes.  It  has 
been  a  free  press  in  a  free  country 
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that  has  alerted  the  people  of  this 
country  when  mistakes  have  been 
made.  It  has  been  a  free  people  in  a 
free  country  working  through  their 
freely  elected  representatives  who 
have  tried  to  correct  those  mistakes, 
tried  to  make  this  a  better,  country, 
and  that  is  why  I  think  we  are  the 
oldest  existing  democracy  in  the  world 
today,  because  we  have  those  free- 
doms, we  have  the  freedom  to  say  not 
only  when  we  are  on  the  right  track 
but  also  the  freedom  for  people  to 
stand  up  and  say  when  we  are  on  the 
wrong  track. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
spent  some  time  in  two  very  troubled 
countries  in  Central  America.  I  have 
seen  the  country  of  Nicaragua  where  a 
newspaper  which  has  spoken  out  has 
been  closed  down  by  a  ruling  junta 
five  or  six  times  in  the  past  few 
months. 

I  see  the  coimtry  of  El  Salvador 
where  one  element  of  the  government 
can  determine  what  will  and  when  it 
will  be  printed,  and  I  see  what  hap- 
pens when  you  do  not  have  the  free- 
doms. 

I  recall  one  person  whom  I  was  criti- 
cizing strongly  during  that  visit  be- 
cause of  repressive  activities,  and  I 
said  to  that  person: 

You  ought  to  realize  your  activities  and 
your  unwillingness  to  speak  out  do  not 
make  you  very  popular  in  my  country.  You 
ought  to  take  some  time  to  talk  to  some 
American  reporters  and  tell  them  how  you 
feel. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  have  talked  to 
them,  but  they  will  not  print  what  I 
want  them  to  print."  I  said,  "Funny 
thing  about  that,  that  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  our  country."  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. That  is  what  we  protect  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley).  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DENTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seantor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  advised  that 
under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  at  this  time.  Under 
that  precedent,  under  a  situation  in 
which  two  Senators  are  seeking  recog- 
nition at  the  same  time,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  PMrther  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Does  that  mean  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  when  he  has  the  floor. 


that  he  could  not  yield  it  to  a  particu- 
lar Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont,  of  course, 
could  yield  for  a  question  if  he  still 
had  the  floor,  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  So  my  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  does  that 
mean  that  I  was  unable  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  whatever 
purpose  he  wanted?  He  asked  me  to 
yield  to  him.  I  could  not  yield  to  him 
at  least  long  enough  to  find  out  if  it 
was  for  a  question  or  what  it  was? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
normal  procedure,  I  believe  it  would 
have  to  be  stated.  If  the  Chair  is  incor- 
rect, the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
please  so  state. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  the  Senator  if  I  am  granted  the 
floor  I  will  not  take  more  than  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  simply  wanted  to 
make  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
President.  Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  three  or  four  speeches 
against  the  amendment.  I  have  held 
my  peace.  But  Senator  Chatee,  who 
offered  the  amendment,  is  at  the 
White  House  at  the  moment  and  I 
want  to  take  a  brief  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  points  which,  I 
think,  imless  responded  to  in  a  timely 
manner,  may  be  overlooked  after  he 
returns. 

We  have  had  the  question  of  realism 
introduced  by  the  last  speaker.  One 
piece  of  realism  is  that  the  KGB-DGI 
combination  of  intelligence  agents 
probably  outnumber  our  intelligence 
agents  100  to  1.  That  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Terrorism  on 
Friday  which  received  testimony  from 
a  DGI  defector  which  confirmed  that 
there  are  approximately  300  illegals  in 
the  Miami  area  alone  operating  in  an 
intelligence  capacity  for  the  Cuban 
DGI.  which  is  run  and  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  KGB.  Many  of  these  DGI 
illegals  act  as  decoys  thus  distracting 
the  few  FBI  agents  who  might  be  in 
that  area  from  the  activities  of  the 
real  agents.  This  is  the  reality  of  the 
problem  in  terms  of  intelligence. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  both 
the  Carter  administration,  with  Benja- 
min Civiletti  as  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Reagan  administration  with 
William  French  Smith,  as  the  Attor- 
ney General,  desire  and  support  the 
Chafee  amendment  language  in  order 
to  better  protect  our  intelligence 
agents. 

We  have  many  In  this  body  who  are 
qualified  lawyers.  I  am  not.  But  there 
are  a  great  many  more  qualified  law- 
yers in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  specifically  the  Justice 


Department,  who  have  a  backgroimd 
in  this  area  of  the  law  and  who  have 
studied  and  researched  this  issue  thor- 
oughly, who  are  firmly  of  the  opionion 
that  the  Chafee  amendment  is  needed 
for  the  protection  of  our  agents.  The 
Chafee  amendment  is  more  in  line 
with,  and,  indeed,  more  liberal  in 
terms  of  the  first  amendment  as  op- 
posed to  the  intent  provision  that 
would  require  a  witch-hunt  type  of  ap- 
proach. Under  the  Biden  intent  lan- 
guage, there  would  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  establish  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  accused  individual  in  order  to 
prove  what  his  intent  is. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  curious  intermin- 
gling between  those  termed  "liberals" 
and  those  termed  "conservatives"  on 
this  particular  issue.  I  note  an  inter- 
esting mixture  of  both  on  each  side  of 
the  issue. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
today  has  asked  that  we  bring  this  bill 
up  and  do  something  with  it  quickly.  I 
heartily  support  that  request. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  brought 
up  the  argument  that  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" effectively  constitutes  negli- 
gence. I  would  have  to  disagree  with 
that  contention.  Examination  of  all 
the  elements  of  proof  required  imder 
section  601(c),  which  Is  Indeed  the 
issue,  makes  clear  that  reason  to  be- 
lieve does  not  mean  that  a  negligent 
disclosure  of  an  identity  would  be  a 
criminal  offense. 

First  of  all,  the  individual  making 
the  disclosure  must  know  that  the  in- 
formation he  discloses  does,  in  fact, 
identify  a  covert  agent. 

The  person  making  the  disclosure 
must  also  know  that  the  United  States 
is  taking  affirmative  measures  to  con- 
ceal the  covert  agent's  classified  intel- 
ligence affiliation.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
closure must  be  in  the  course  of  a  pat- 
tern of  activities  intended  to  Identify 
and  expose  covert  agents. 

And.  finally,  the  person  making  the 
disclosure  must  have  reason  to  believe 
that  his  activities  would  impair  or 
impede  foreign  intelligence  activities 
in  the  United  States. 

All  these  elements  must  lie  proved, 
Mr.  President.  An  individual  making 
an  unauthorized  disclosure  under  the 
circumstances  can  hardly  claim  negli- 
gence. Subsection  601(c)  cannot  be 
fairly  evaluated  incrementally.  It  must 
be  evaluated  as  a  whole.  It  is  complete- 
ly fallacious  to  argue  that  standing 
alone  reason  to  believe  is  the  same  as 
negligence,  because  reason  to  believe 
does  not  stand  alone  in  subsection 
601(c);  it  is  preceded  by  five  other  ele- 
ments, all  of  which  must  be  proven 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  nine  other 
statutes  in  the  intelligence-related 
area  which  employ  the  reason  to  be- 
lieve standard. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
unavoidably  absent  this  afternoon,  but 
I  would  hope  that  those  offering  the 
amendment  might  address  themselves 
to  a  couple  of  issues  that  concern  me. 
On  the  reason  to  believe  line  In  sec- 
tion 601(c),  it  strikes  me  in  my  own 
review  that  it  is  more  of  a  negligence 
standard  than  an  objective  standard. 
If  that  is  so,  I  have  not  found  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  has  upheld 
a  criminal  statute  in  the  first  amend- 
ment area  where  a  negligence  stand- 
ard was  the  only  criminal  intent  re- 
quired by  the  statute. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know 
whether  indeed  this  is  a  negligence 
standard  and,  if  so,  how  the  propo- 
nents would  get  around  the  lack  of 
any  Supreme  Court  case  upholding 
such  a  criminal  statute. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
Government  prove  that  the  defendant 
be  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  the  intent  to 
identify  and  the  intent  to  expose  a 
covert  agent.  Random  House  diction- 
ary defines  the  word  "expose"  as  to 
"lay  open  to  danger,  attack,  and 
harm."  That  Implies  an  element  of  bad 
purpose.  Is  there  built  into  this 
amendment  a  bad  puripose  by  requir- 
ing that  the  person  have  the  intent  to 
identify  as  well  as  an  intent  to  expose? 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  reason- 
to-believe  standard.  In  addition  to 
being  potentially  unconstitutional,  it 
may  create  some  serious  gray  mail 
problems.  Would  a  defendant  charged 
with  this  section  of  the  act  be  able  to 
question  the  Government  with  regard 
to  its  methods  of  providing  cover  for 
covert  agents? 

I  do  not  raise  that  as  simply  a  hjrpo- 
thetical  idea.  We  have  had  a  recent 
case  where,  because  of  the  gray  mail 
aspects,  we  have  not  been  able  to  go 
forward  with  what  I  thought  was  an 
appropriate  prosecution. 

These  are  considerations  and  I  hope 
they  are  going  to  be  raised  and  debat- 
ed during  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


BALANCE  IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick,  about  a  situation  so  serious  that 
freedom  house  has  called  it  one  of  the 
most  egregious  violations  of  hiunan 
rights  in  this  hemisphere  in  recent 
memory. 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick's 
opening  statement  to  the  committee  is 
especialy  ailightening  in  its  articula- 
tion of  the  p>olicy  of  the  United  States 
concerning  basic  human  freedoms,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMtm'  BY  AMBASSADOR  JEANX  J. 
KiRKPATRICK 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  always.  It  is  an  honor  as 
well  as  a  duty  to  respond  to  an  Invitation  to 
testify  before  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 
The  Congress'  role  in  making  and  oversee- 
ing American  foreign  policy  is.  and  I  have 
always  believed  should  be.  exceedingly  im- 
portant. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  today  the 
extent  to  which  the  practices  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  do  and  do  not  respect 
the  human  rights  of  Nicaragua's  citizens. 
Such  a  discussion  requires  a  minimal  under- 
standing of  what  human  rights  a  govern- 
ment may  be  reasonably  expected  to  respect 
as  well  as  reliable  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  a  government's  policies  and  practices. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  argued  elsewhere 
that  rights  should  not  be  confused  with 
wishes,  or  goals,  that  the  list  of  human 
rights  c&nnot  be  Indefinitely  lengthened 
like  a  shopping  list  in  a  global  super  market. 
I  believe  such  political  and  legal  rights  such 
as  free  speech,  press,  religion,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  and 
the  right  to  due  process  are  the  fundamen- 
tal rights:  they  are  the  prerequisites  to 
other  social  and  economic  goods.  These 
basic  political  and  legal  rights  share  several 
important  characteristics.  Above  all.  they 
depend  on  restraint  in  the  use  of  power.  To 
observe  the  rule  of  law.  to  permit  citizens  to 
meet  together  and  speak  freely,  it  la  not 
necessary  that  an  economy  be  industrial- 
ized, a  standard  of  living  high;  a  people  lit- 
erate, or  urban.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
this  government  not  use  its  coercive  power 
to  ban  newspapers,  break  up  meetings, 
arrest  opponents.  Oovemments.  we  should 
be  clear,  do  not— and  should  not— control  all 
kinds  of  power  in  a  society.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  be  held  responsible  for  all  the 
ways  power  is  exercised.  But  governments 
are  responsible  for  their  own  decisions  and 
policies.  It  is  not  reasonable  therefore  to 
hold  a  government  responsible  for  the  level 
of  Industrialization,  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  or  productivity  In  a  society— (tmleas, 
of  course,  the  government  has  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  to  manage  the  economy).  It 
is  entirely  reasonable  to  hold  a  government 
responsible  for  its  own  decisions  concerning 
arrest,  trial,  detention;  for  Its  own  policies 
concerning  elections  and  opposition;  for  its 
own  practices  vls-a-vls  other  sectors  of  the 
society. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua the  policies  and  practices  of  that  gov- 
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emment  demonstrate  a  pattern  of  systemat- 
ic repression  which  began  soon  after  the 
Sandlnlsta  triumph  In  July.  1979  and  has  in- 
tensified with  the  progressive  consolidation 
of  power  by  Nicaragua's  one-party  dictator- 
ship. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to 
review  the  events  and  policies  that  culmi- 
nated in  July.  1979  in  the  defeat  and  resig- 
nation of  Anastasio  Somoza.  the  collapse, 
soon  thereafter  of  the  transitional  govern- 
ment headed  by  President  Urcuyo,  and  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Direc- 
torate—though I  believe  there  remain  Im- 
portant lessons  to  be  learned  from  these 
events.  We  are  concerned  here  with  the  con- 
sequences of  Sandlnlsta  rule  for  the  free- 
dom, security  and  well  being  of  Nicara- 
guans. 

In  the  past  two  and  one  half  years.  Nica- 
raguans'  hopes  for  greater  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  security  from  government  tyranny 
have  very  nearly  died  as  the  new  rulers 
moved  expertly  first  to  establish  and  then, 
progressively,  to  exercise  control  over  the 
various  sectors  and  Institutions  of  Nicara- 
guan  society.  The  pattern  Is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  total  power.  The  revolution  has 
been  conducted  according  to  plan.  The  ex- 
tension and  consolidation  of  power  follows 
the  pattern  of  "coup  d'etat  by  Installments" 
(Konrad  Heiden's  description  of  the  Nazi 
seizure  of  near  total  power  of  German  socie- 
ty). 

One  step  at  a  time  the  Sandlnlsta  direc- 
torate moved  against  the  faint  hearted 
"bourgeois"  democrats  in  their  ranks, 
Robelo,  Chomorro,  Pastora.  Cruz,  waiting 
while  they  resigned  in  frustration  and  disap- 
pointment. One  sector  at  a  time  they  have 
moved  against  Nicaraguan  society— now 
seizing  radio,  television  stations,  newspa- 
pers, now  nationalizing  new  industries,  now 
tightening  control  of  the  economy,  now 
moving  against  the  independent  trade 
union,  now  banning  a  bishop  from  access  to 
television,  now  organizing  and  reinforcing 
the  Sandlnlsta  E>efense  Committees  that 
bring  the  revolution,  with  rewards,  de- 
mands, and  surveHlence  into  every  neigh- 
borhood. 

Alongside  it  all  came  dramatic,  extraor- 
dinary expansion  of  Nicaragua's  army.  Na- 
tional Guard  and  international  role.  Today's 
National  Guard  is  many  times  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  one  that  reinforced  Somo- 
za's  regime.  It  reinforces  a  political  machine 
many  times  more  sophisticated  than  Somo- 
za's. 

A  political  scientist  describing  the  Nazis' 
consolidation  of  power  in  a  single  German 
town  noted.  coDcemlng  that  process  of  de- 
struction of  society  and  politlclzatlon  of 
human  relations:  Hardly  anyone  in  Thal- 
burg  In  those  days  grasped  what  was  hap- 
pening. There  was  no  real  comprehension  of 
what  the  town  would  experience  if  Hitler 
came  to  power,  no  real  understanding  of 
what  Nazism  was.  (p.  281,  William  Sheridan 
Allen.  "The  Nazi  Seizure  of  Power:  The  Ex- 
perience of  a  Single  German  Town)" 

It  Is  no  easier  to  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  serious  obstacles 
to  a  clear  assesment  of  the  practices  rele- 
vant to  human  rights  In  Nicaragua.  We  are 
confronted  in  Nicaragua  with  the  familiar 
patterns  of  doublespeak  with  which  would- 
be  totalitarian  rulers  of  our  times  assault  re- 
ality In  the  attempt  to  persuade  us,  and 
doubtless,  themselves,  that  making  war  is 
seeking  peace;  that  repression  is  liberation; 
that  a  free  press  Is  a  carefully  controlled 
one.   Thus  on   February    19.    1982   Daniel 
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Ortega  solemnly  assured  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  an  international  conference 
(COPPAL)  that  the  forced  transfer  and  vio- 
lence of  MIsklto  Indians  was  naturally  car- 
ried out  only  to  protect  their  human  rights. 

"We  have  had  to  transfer  them  from  the 
Rio  Coco  River  banks,  on  the  twrder  of 
Honduras,  to  our  country's  interior.  Invest- 
ing efforts  and  resources  that  cost  blood  to 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  True,  there  have 
been  some  dead  in  the  north,  in  Nicaragua's 
Atlantic  zone." 

"We  have  had  to  resort  to  drastic  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  rights  of  those  Nicara- 
guans." 

The  world  misunderstood  the  systematic 
destruction  of  the  homes,  villages  and 
economies  of  the  MIsklto  Indians.  The  gov- 
ernment was  only  protecting  them  against 
counterrevolutionaries.  Furthermore.  Radio 
Sandino  explained  (IS  February.  1982): 

"Those  communities  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Coco  River  lived  in  neglected  condi- 
tions since  it  is  practically  Impossible  to 
build  roads  in  the  area  due  to  the  swampy 
land.  Also  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile  for  agri- 
culture and  cattle  raising.  The  situation  is 
worsened  by  the  constant  floods  which 
produce  very  low  crop  yields  that  are  not 
even  enough  for  the  communities'  subsist- 
ence. As  a  result  of  this  situation,  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  they  can  now  be  given  In  the 
new  settlements  could  not  be  offered  to 
them." 

Freedom  from  floods,  freedom  from  bad 
soil  and  low  crop  yields,  freedom  from  coun- 
terrevolutionaries, freedom  from  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  lives,  these  are  the 
human  rights  cited  by  Nicaragua's  govern- 
ment to  justify  their  claims  to  decide  by 
force  where  the  Miskltos  should  live,  when 
they  move,  in  what  language  their  children 
should  be  educated,  which  dangers  they 
should  confront. 

Thus  the  dialectic  of  revolution  unfolds: 
liberation  has  already  produced  its  antithe- 
sis in  Sandlnlsta  Nicaragua.  Old  familiar  ar- 
guments are  Invoked  to  Justify  new.  more 
effective  repressions. 

Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge  made  a 
very  long  speech  recently  (January  27)  at- 
tacking the  only  newspaper  In  Nicaragua 
which  is  not  yet  wholly  controlled  by  the 
government.  Borge's  speech  provides  a 
useful  compendium  of  a  contemporary  ver- 
sion of  classic  arguments  against  a  free 
press: 

First,  he  postulates  a  struggle  and  Invokes 
foreign  enemies  against  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  struggle.  Then  Borge  identifies  the 
"most  Important  instrument  of  all  enemies 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  revolution:  the  news- 
paper: La  Prensa. "  The  offending  newspa- 
per is  thus  defined  not  as  an  expression  of 
Nicaraguan  opinion  but  of  the  enemies  of 
Nicaragua. 

Second.  Borge  explains  that  even  though 
La  Prensa  undeniably  is  the  most  widely 
read  newspaper  In  Nicaragua  Its  "circulation 
is  not  a  demonstration  of  the  people's  sup- 
port." "The  fact  that  people  buy  cigarettes 
doesn't  mean  that  cigarettes  are  good  for 
their  health  .  .  ."  "That  they  buy  drugs 
does  not  mean  drugs  are  good."  The  appeal 
of  La  Prensa.  he  argues.  Is  like  that  of  por- 
nography—"political  pornography." 

Still,  La  Prensa  functions.  Its  voice,  which 
daily  condemned  the  arbitrary  use  of  power 
by  the  Somozistas,  remains  the  symbol  of 
independence  and  continuing  hope  for  a 
democratic  Nicaragua.  But  the  campaign  of 
intimidation  Is  unremitting:  government 
edicts,  divine  mobs,  repeatedly  forced  tem- 
porary suspensions— on  July   10.   July   29, 


August  20  and  intermittently  through  the 
fall.  On  January  13.  1982  combined  actions 
of  the  military  and  the  divine  mobs  closed 
La  Prensa  for  three  days  after  editorial  of- 
fices were  attacked  and  the  homes  of  its  edi- 
tors. Pedro  Joaquin  Chomorro  and  Jaime 
Chomorro  Barrios,  were  defaced. 

By  1981,  the  foimdation  of  Sandlnlsta  con- 
trol over  the  symbolic  envlromnent  had 
been  established.  The  government  con- 
trolled radio,  television  and  newspapers 
other  than  La  Presna.  Moreover,  laws  were 
in  place  making  it  a  crime  to  criticize  the 
government  without  its  authorization,  to  or- 
ganize or  promote  candidacies  for  the  elec- 
tions which  had.  by  now.  been  "postponed" 
until  1985. 

Nineteen  eighty-one  marked  new  levels  of 
oppression  In  other  spheres  as  well.  Intimi- 
dation and  control  of  the  economy  was  ex- 
tended, various  private  sector  leaders  were 
arrested,  deported  or  imprisoned,  culminat- 
ing In  October  In  the  sentencing  of  three 
chief  private  sector  leaden  guilty  of  criticiz- 
ing the  govenunent's  management  of  the 
economy.  Proving  they  were  hostile  to  all 
institutions  autonomous  of  the  state,  the 
Sandinistas  moved  against  labor  as  well  as 
business,  fiercely  attacking  Nicaragua's  in- 
dependent trade  union  movement  (CDS) 
which  reponded  by  also  withdrawing  from 
the  Council  of  State. 

The  most  important  development  in  re- 
pression against  the  various  sectors  of  Nica- 
raguan society  In  1981  was  the  progressive 
reliance  on  vigilante  mobs  to  Intimidate  and 
punish  persons  and  institutions  who  resisted 
conforming  to  the  new  orthodoxy.  The 
MDN  and  the  Social  Democrats,  two  of  Ni- 
caragua's principal  opposition  parties  re- 
peatedly were  the  victims  of  semi-official 
mob  violence.  MDN  leader  Alfonso  Robelo's 
home  was  also  attacked  by  the  citizen 
groups  who  could  count  on  understanding 
and  support  from  the  government. 

Concentrating  on  new  human  and  institu- 
tional targets  did  not  mean  Nicaragua's  rev- 
olutionary government  had  lost  Interest  in 
its  old  adversaries.  No  one  knows  the  precise 
number  of  Somoza's  National  Guardsmen 
who  still  languish  in  Nicaragua's  prisons. 
Five  thousand  is  a  conservative  estimate  of 
former  National  Guardsmen  who,  convicted 
by  special  tribunals,  remain  in  prison.  Many 
observers  believe  closer  to  14.000  Somoclstas 
remain  In  Nicaragua's  overcrowded,  under- 
fed prisons. 

When  in  September,  the  government  de- 
clared a  one  year  state  of  social  and  econom- 
ic emergency  and  declared  a  number  of 
broadly  defined  acts  to  be  crimes,  the  gov- 
ernment's power  for  moving  "legally" 
against  its  critics  was  greatly  expanded. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  Nicaragua's  one  party 
dictatorship  had  both  expanded  and  consoli- 
dated power  over  diverse  sectors  of  Nicara- 
guan life.  Totalitarian  control  had  not  yet 
been  established  but  the  process  of  elimi- 
nating and  intimidating  opponents  was  far 
advanced.  So  was  the  paraUel  establishment 
of  new  Institutions  that  could  penetrate  and 
saturate  the  society  with  the  teachings  of 
the  revolution. 

The  most  dramatic  and  violent  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Sandlnlsta  effort  to  eliminate  di- 
versity, eradicate  autonomous  social  groups 
and  bring  the  whole  society  under  central 
control  was  the  campaign  against  the 
people,  the  institutions  and  the  communi- 
ties of  the  MIsklto,  Sumo  and  Rama  Indians 
of  Nicaragua's  Atlantic  Coast.  The  first 
moves  against  these  largely  autonomous, 
self-governing  Indian  communities  took 
place  in  July.   1979.  when  an  effort  was 


made  to  replace  the  2M  Council  of  Elders 
with  Sandlnlsta  E>efense  Cmnmittees.  Prohi- 
bition of  lumbering,  a  major  economic  activ- 
ity, arrest  of  a  MiAlto  leader.  expropriaUon 
of  Indian  lands,  the  ImpoaiUon  of  Spanish 
in  schools  and  various  other  initiatives 
against  the  cultural  and  economic  survival 
of  the  Coastal  Indians  followed.  All  this 
proved  to  be  a  preface,  however. 

In  the  past  months  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment has  carried  out  a  campaign  of  sys- 
tematic violence  against  the  MIsklto  Indi- 
ans, burning  their  villages,  destroying  their 
institutions,  forcing  their  evacuation  and  re- 
settlement, killing  those  who  resist,  driving 
thousands  into  exile  in  Honduras.  Of  this 
campaign.  Freedom  House  declared,  "cir- 
cumstantial evidence  clearly  suggests  that 
the  central  government  has  embarked  on  a 
policy  to  eradicate  the  indigenous  pet^les  of 
the  coastal  area." 

The  Indian  communities  against  whom 
these  brutal  measttfes  have  been  directed 
have  a  long  history  of  peaceful,  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Nicaragua's  previous  govern- 
ments, who  granted  them  semi-autonomous 
status— that  Is,  the  right  to  preserve  their 
way  of  life  In  thler  own  communities. 

The  Sandinistas'  violent  offensive  not 
only  spelled  tragedy  for  vtJAitt^  it  also 
symbolized  the  Sandinistas'  hoatillty  to  any 
group  which  showed  a  capacity  and  a  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  transformation  and 
incorporation  into  the  all  new  revolutionary 
society,  culture,  economy  and  state. 

SandinisU  efforts  to  justify  their  policy  as 
good  for  the  Indians  constitutes  a  forceful 
contemporary  reminder  of  the  human  costs 
of  revolutionary  elites  ready  to  sacrifice 
untold  thousands  (millions)  of  men.  women 
and  clilldren  to  a  fantasy  concerning  what  is 
good  for  mankind. 

In  a  sUtement  of  February  18,  1982,  Ni- 
caragua's Bishops  have  graphically  de- 
scribed the  tragedy  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  In- 
dians. Their  statement  provides  a  succinct, 
moving  commentary  of  this  massive  viola- 
tion of  human  rights: 

Our  thoughts  on  these  events: 

We  recognize  the  governing  authorities 
right  to  undertake  necessary  measures  to 
guarantee  the  defense  and  the  Integrity  of 
the  territory  of  the  nation.  We  also  recog- 
nize the  autonomy  of  the  state  and  its  right 
to  determine  the  implementation  of  emer- 
gency military  measures  in  all  or  part  of  na- 
tional territory  in  order  to  defend  the  coim- 
try.  Nevertheless,  we  wish  to  remind  every- 
one that  there  are  inalienable  rights  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  be  violated  and 
we  must  state,  with  painful  surprise,  that  in 
certain  concrete  cases  there  have  been  grave 
violations  of  the  human  rights  of  individ- 
uals, families,  and  entire  populations  of  peo- 
ples. These  include: 

Relocations  of  individuals  by  military  op- 
erations without  warning  and  without  con- 
scientious dialogue. 

Forced  marches,  carried  out  without  suffi- 
cient consideration  for  the  weak,  aged, 
women  and  children. 

Charges  or  accusations  of  collaboration 
with  the  counterrevolution  against  all  resi- 
dents of  certain  towns. 

The  destruction  of  houses,  belongings  and 
domestic  animals. 

The  deaths  of  individuals  in  circumstances 
that,  to  our  great  sorrow,  remind  us  of  the 
drama  of  other  peoples  of  the  region. 

Such  are  the  facts  that  compel  us  to  de- 
nounce vigorously  such  attitudes  of  those 
who  have  the  power  and  force  because  they 
must  be  the  first  to  guarantee  observance  of 
these  human  rights.  And,  we  urge  the  com- 
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petent  authorities  to  take  the  necessary  dis- 
ciplinary measures  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  events  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  it  Is  good  to  maintain  the  national  in- 
tegrity and  that  it  is  a  right  and  historical 
duty  of  all  Nicaragua  to  protect  the  nation's 
territorial  integrity.  We  must  also  remem- 
ber that  it  Is  a  right  and  duty  to  preserve 
the  legitimate  possession  and  use  of  the 
riches  of  the  natural,  traditional  and  cultur- 
al patrimony  of  the  Indigenous  people  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  these  we  encounter 
and  recognize  with  pride,  not  only  the  an- 
cestry of  our  race,  but  also  the  Identity  of 
our  ancient,  prehispanic  nationalities. 

As  we  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tragedy  of 
Nicaragua's  Indians  Is  by  no  means  unique 
in  our  deeply  troubled  times.  Governments 
with  totalitarian  aspirations  to  control  and 
transform  the  whole  of  society,  and  remake 
human  nature,  cannot  bear  peoples  with 
strong  convictions  and  settled  communities. 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  gypsies,  Hmong, 
Bahal,  Aigans,  these  and  other  groups  have 
nm  afoul  of  one  or  more  of  our  century's 
would-be  totalitarlans. 

Unfortunately  the  whole  pattern  of  re- 
pression that  has  developed  in  Nicaragua  is 
all  too  familiar  in  our  times— revolutionary 
plans,  violent  overthrow  of  a  preceding  gov- 
ernment, "postponed"  elections,  controlled 
press,  arrested  opponents,  accelerated  mili- 
tary build  up,  surveillance,  intimidation, 
economic  failure,  politico-military  expan- 
sion. This  sad  scenario  describes  the  spread 
of  tyranny  in  our  times.  It  should  no  longer 
surprise  us  that  the  tyranny  calls  Itself  lib- 
eration. We  have  all  had  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity to  learn  that  in  our  times,  tyranny  is 
always  clothed  in  lies.  As  Solzhenitsyn 
noted:  "violence  does  not  and  cannot  exist 
by  itself  •  •  *.  It  is  Invariably  intertwined 
with  the  lie"  since  it  must  hide  behind  "the 
sugary  words  of  falsehood." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  tes- 
timony at  our  hearings  has  brought  to 
light  charges  of  a  systematic  elimina- 
tion of  a  people,  a  campaign  so  per- 
verse, so  pervasive,  that  it  should 
shock  the  conscience  of  even  the  most 
able  defender  of  totalitarian  terror. 
These  charges  were  brought  out 
before  our  committee  in  full  view  of 
representatives  of  our  Nation's  media. 
Recently,  these  same  media  have  been 
the  vehicles  of  a  barrage  of  selective 
reporting  on  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador,  an  attack  so 
strong  and  sustained  that  I  wonder  if 
any  American  who  relies  on  such  re- 
ports thinks  that  leftist  terrorists  even 
carry  gims  any  more. 

The  reports  of  so-called  "atrocities" 
in  El  Salvador,  a  coimtry  torn  by  civil 
strife  which  threatens  the  hemi- 
sphere, are  legion;  but  the  side  of  the 
ledger  devoted  to  atrocities  in  neigh- 
boring Nicaragua  is  blotted  out,  a 
veiled  reminder  of  the  power,  6&  well 
as  the  freedom,  of  the  press. 

Mr.  P»resident,  this  is  true  even 
though  Nicaragua  has  been  free  from 
the  heightened  terrorism  which 
plagues  the  rest  of  the  region  ever 
since  the  Sandinistas  triumphed  2V2 
yetu's  ago.  No  "civil  war"  can  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  such  massive  and 
brutal  killing  and  destruction. 


Mr.  President,  one  might  ask  if  the 
media  blackout  can  be  attributed  to 
the  silence  of  a  troubled  conscience, 
since  so  many  of  these  same  media 
openly  sympathized  with  the  Sandi- 
nista  guerrilla  force  during  its  revolu- 
tionary terror  the  way  they  do  with 
the  leftists  in  El  Salvador  now. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Mr.  President, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  clear  and  I 
think  it  demands  that  we  all  confront 
one  fimdamental  question,  whose 
answer  is  so  important  that  upon  it 
might  hinge  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try's role  in  the  Central  American 
region. 

Mr.  I»resident,  when,  when,  are  we 
going  to  see  an  end  to  the  media's 
treatment  of  the  reporting  on  human 
rights  violations?  Again  and  again  the 
media,  the  only  channels  which  are 
available  to  the  public  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  on  the  situation 
in  Central  America,  tell  us  in  blaring 
headlines  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  "right." 

Let  me  give  you  an  example,  one 
which  many  who  sat  1  month  ago 
today  in  our  hearing  room  might  re- 
member. At  that  time,  in  hearings 
which  the  subcommittee  called  on  the 
prospects  for  elections  in  Central 
America,  we  discussed  the  topic  of  El 
Salvador.  Now,  the  American  prestige 
press— the  networks,  the  newsweeklies, 
but  especially  the  New  York  and 
Washington  print  media— had  con- 
ducted a  relentless  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda against  El  Salvador  which  was 
almost  unprecedented  in  recent 
memory.  Day  after  day  these  molders 
of  opinion  told  us  of  the  atrocities  of 
what  they  called  the  "right,"  and  of 
the  virtues  of  the  revolutionaries— 
who  do  not  deprive  anyone  of  human 
rights,  you  see,  even  though  their  sole 
goal  is  to  kill,  maim,  destabilize,  and 
terrorize  until  their  opposition  caves 
in. 

I  observed  at  that  time  that  the 
American  people  would  believe  that 
this  barrage  of  propaganda  represent- 
ed a  balanced  view  of  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador,  an  unhappy  consequence, 
in  my  view,  because  it  was  far  short  of 
the  truth. 

That  morning,  a  young  man  was 
waiting  for  me  when  I  arrived  at  the 
hearing  room,  and,  after  speaking  to 
him  for  a  short  while,  I  asked  him  to 
address  our  panel  during  a  recess  in 
the  proceedings.  At  that  time,  several 
members  of  this  committee  heard  Mr. 
Richard  Valdivieso,  a  veteran  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  one  of  the  foimders  of 
an  anti-Communist  opposition  party  in 
El  Salvador.  He  pleaded  with  us  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  the  Commu- 
nists were  trying  to  disrupt  the  elec- 
tions process  in  El  Salvador,  which 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise,  since 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  win 
any  popiOar  election.  But  his  state- 
ment flew  in  the  face  of  everything 
that  we  had  heard  from  the  conven- 


tional sources  of  opinion,  reporters 
and  correspondents  who  had  glorified 
the  guerrillas  as  a  "peoples'  army"  and 
had  blamed  all  the  violence  on  the 
right,  while  telling  us  that  the  terror- 
ists were  erecting  schools  out  in  the 
bush,  a  sort  of  indigenous  Peace 
Corps. 

Naturally,  we  never  heard  a  word  on 
the  6  o'clock  news  about  Mr.  Valdi- 
vieso. And  it  was  only  in  a  short  line  in 
a  short  story  yesterday  that  the 
papers  reported  that  several  members 
of  his  party  had  been  attacked  FYiday 
night. 

Mr.  President,  Richard  Valdivieso 
was  shot  last  Friday  night  by  a  group 
of  terrorists  who  roared  by  his  party 
headquarters  with  machineguns  blaz- 
ing; he  is  presently  in  serious  but 
stable  condition  with  several  gunshot 
wounds.  One  month  ago,  he  sat  before 
our  panel  and  said  he  was  not  afraid  to 
return  to  El  Salvador,  that  he  felt 
elections  would  install  a  legitimate 
government  in  El  Salvador  and  make 
it  more  likely  that  peace  could  be  re- 
stored there. 

He  told  us  that  day  that  at  home,  on 
his  bedstand,  he  had  "a  Bible  and  a 
bullet":  The  Bible,  with  the  word  of 
God  that  inspired  his  life;  and  the 
bullet  which  had  killed  his  best  friend, 
fired  by  a  leftist  guerrilla  death  squad 
because  his  friend,  a  pharmacist,  rep- 
resented everything  the  guerrillas 
hate  about  El  Salvador:  A  quiet,  non- 
political,  traditional  family  man  who 
ran  a  small  business— exactly  the  way 
of  life  the  Communists  want  to  de- 
stroy. 

Now  Richard  Valdivieso  has  several 
more  bullets  to  add  to  his  collection  if, 
God  willing,  he  survives  this  attack. 
He  spoke  to  our  conunittee,  I  recall,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  parties  who  want 
elections,  not  just  his  own,  and  he 
spoke  eloquently;  his  written  commu- 
nication to  the  committee  will  appear 
with  the  testimony  given  last  Febru- 
ary 1  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  F»resident,  this  man's  shooting 
represents  the  guerrilla's  blind  opposi- 
tion to  reason,  elections,  anything 
which  might  remotely  reflect  the  will 
of  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  It  is  obvi- 
ously a  glaring  violation  of  human 
rights,  but  we  hear  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  about  this  leftist  violence 
from  our  media. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  wish  I  could  stop 
there,  but  there  is  more. 

Last  fall,  a  lovely  young  lady  came 
by  my  office  to  say  hello,  and  goodby. 
Her  name  wsus  Carolina,  a  lovely  name 
indeed.  She  was  from  El  Salvador  but 
studied  in  the  United  States,  here  in 
Washington,  imtil  things  at  home  got 
to  the  point  where  she  wanted  to  be 
with  her  family,  to  be  with  them  while 
the  going  got  rough.  She  is  a  very 
brave  young  woman,  but  she  did  not 
think  so.  People  of  her  age  group,  she 
said,  knew  that,  if  they  let  Salvadoran 
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life  crumble  because  of  the  guerrillas, 
if  they  all  fled,  or  hid,  until  it  was  all 
over,  then  the  guerrillas  would  have 
won  the  all-important  psychological 
war.  So  she  went  home,  and  she  is  still 
there. 

She  told  me  that,  when  shp  was  in 
the  United  States,  she  could  be  "North 
Carolina,"  and.  when  she  returned  to 
El  Salvador,  she  could  be  "South  Caro- 
lina." 

Friday  night.  Carolina's  father  was 
shot.  He  has  two  bullet  wounds,  but  is 
not  in  mortal  danger.  Like  his  daugh- 
ter, he  wanted  to  be  in  El  Salvador,  to 
help  his  country  survive  the  Commu- 
nist attempt  to  bring  it  down.  Once 
one  of  the  most  productive  farmers  in 
Latin  America,  he  lost  his  rice  farm  in 
the  land  reform  2  years  ago  this  week. 
Since  then  he  has  been  selling  insur- 
ance and  trying  to  keep  his  country 
from  falling  apart.  He  had  no  body- 
guards, no  armored  cars.  Just  a  lot  of 
courage.  His  attitude  now  is  more  reso- 
lute then  ever.  "We  will  keep  on  work- 
ing," he  said  yesterday.  "We're  all 
fine,  things  are  going  to  get  better.  We 
will  work  hard  and  pray  hard,  you  had 
better  believe  it." 

In  a  way,  this  must  sound  discourag- 
ing: but  we  must  try  to  see  the  good  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  unhappy  news.  I 
have  one  modest  suggestion  which 
might  point  the  way  toward  some- 
thing hopeful: 

In  the  light  of  the  attacks  by  the 
leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  in  the 
light  of  the  obvious  bias  of  media  re- 
ports depicting  guerrillas  as  "freedom 
fighters"  who  love  the  people,  cannot 
the  American  people  hear  just  once 
the  truth  about  the  goals  of  the  left, 
as  seen  on  the  record  day  after  day  in 
Central  America?  Do  not  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  a  break,  can  they 
not  be  allowed  one  crack  in  the  facade 
which  might  let  the  truth  seep 
through? 

The  Western  Hemisphere  Subcom- 
mittee has  done  its  best  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  the 
conditions  in  Central  America,  the 
forthright  attempt  by  Cuba  to  Soviet- 
ize  the  hemisphere  piece  by  piece,  the 
violation  of  human  rights  by  the  left 
which  are  never  mentioned  on  prime- 
time  TV,  and  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
make  the  editorial  and  news  columns. 
'Unfit  to  print,"  I  presume,  and  the 
best-kept  secret  on  the  6  o'clock  news. 

Last  week,  committee  members 
heard  in  a  private  session  a  leader  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Eastern  Nicaragua 
describe  the  killing,  mass  "reloca- 
tions"—the  leftist  euphemism  for 
forced  marches,  where  the  weak  are 
left  at  the  roadside  to  die— which  the 
Sandinistas  have  perpetrated  in  the 
Atlantic  region,  after  kicking  out  the 
foreigT'ers  and  the  news  media.  Thurs- 
d'-  >'  ■_.  .ming,  I  held  hearings  to  put  on 
I  .i  record  the  substantiated  reports  of 
Sandinista  violence,  murder,  concen- 
tration camps,  and  the  rest  of  the  grim 


picture  now  emerging  from  the  world's 
newest  "people's  paradise."  That 
afternoon.  Senator  Kastew,  aware  of 
reports  that  missionaries  from  Wiscon- 
sin had  been  ejected  from  Eastern 
Nicaragua  by  the  Sandinistas  so  they 
would  not  see  the  atrocities  about  to 
be  perpetrated,  held  emergency  hear- 
ings in  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. His  witnesses  included  Sted- 
man  Fagoth  Mueller,  the  Mlsklto 
Indian  leader  who  could  not  appear 
before  our  committee  because  he  is  a 
Nicsiraguan  citizen.  There  was  ample 
media  representation  in  the  hearing 
rooms  last  Thursday,  but  not  a  word 
in  the  print  media,  not  a  mention  on 
the  6  o'clock  news,  although  one  net- 
work had  the  dark  humor  to  spend  1 
minute  and  46  seconds  relating  how 
"animal  protection  groups  protest  a 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  policy  of 
killing  unadopted  wild  horses."  Is 
there  any  more  graphic  illustration  of 
the  poverty  of  mind  afflicting  the 
judgment  of  the  media  in  moral  issues 
today?  Is  there  any  match  for  such  se- 
lective sensitivity? 

Well,  the  media  might  tell  us,  the 
Sandinistas  ejected  all  journalists 
from  the  Atlantic  region,  allowing 
only  sympathetic  groups  like  that  of 
Ramsey  Clark  to  visit  the  Miskiti  terri- 
tory. Is  this  sufficient  reason? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  news  media 
were  kicked  out  of  El  Salvador  tomor- 
row, would  the  press  be  silent  about  it? 
If  the  news  media  printed  solely  what 
the  Salvadoran  Government  told  cor- 
respondents in  some  hotel  room  in  the 
capital,  would  you  not  expect  a  hue 
and  cry  from  the  defenders  of  the  free 
press? 

I  have  only  one  question:  Where  are 
they  now? 

The  record  is  there  in  Nicaragua  for 
anyone  to  see. 

Mr.  Fagoth  Mueller  described  for  us 
how  one  woman,  giving  birth  to  twins, 
was  burned  in  her  house  because  she 
could  not  rise  and  move  with  the 
people  of  her  town,  which  was  set 
afire  by  the  Sandinistas.  She  was 
burned  in  her  own  home,  along  with 
her  babies,  one  bom,  one  yet  to  be  de- 
livered. 

Her  husband  buried  her  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  of  the  burned-down 
church,  and  then  escaped  to  a  refugee 
camp  in  Honduras. 

Will  someone  from  the  news  media 
tell  me  today  that  they  will  try  to  find 
him  there,  and  ask  him  if  this  is  true? 
Will  you  make  that  one  smadl  step  for 
man's  right  to  know  the  truth? 

Mr.  President,  I  await  aai  answer  to 
that  question,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTI-HES    ' 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  391). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  wide  agreement  on  the  importance 
of  the  measure  we  are  considering,  the 
Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act. 

At  long  last,  we  have  before  us  the 
means  to  protect  our  national  foreign 
intelligence  capabilities  from  a  serious 
threat.  There  are  active  today  a  few 
people  who  make  a  business  of  expos- 
ing the  identities  of  American  covert 
agents.  These  people  are  not  pursuing 
historical  or  academic  research,  cor- 
recting abuses,  investigating  possible 
scandals  or  illegal  activities,  or  pursu- 
ing any  other  salutary  public  activity. 
Instead,  they  are  in  the  business  of 
"naming  names." 

These  malefactors,  notably  Louis 
Wolf  and  Philip  Agee,  have  persisted 
in  risking  the  lives  of  courageous 
public  servants  and  threatening  our 
vital  foreign  intelligence  activities. 
Among  their  other  activities,  for  ex- 
ample, those  two  visited  Greece,  Ja- 
maica, and  Mozambique,  where  they 
alleged  a  CIA  relationship  for  several 
American  Government  personnel 
working  in  those  coimtries.  In  so 
doing,  Agee  and  Wolf  placed  the  indi- 
viduals they  named  in  serious  peril.  In 
Mozambique,  the  peril  was  harassment 
and  expulsion.  In  Jamaica,  the  peril 
was  attempted  assassination.  In 
Athens,  it  was  murder. 

This  threat  continues  today.  Just 
last  fall,  in  October  1981,  Agee  trav- 
eled to  Nicaragua,  where  a  strident 
anti-United  States  campaign  was 
under  way.  On  November  6,  the  pro- 
Sandinist  newspaper,  Nuevo  Diario, 
published  the  names  of  13  alleged  CIA 
officers  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Managua,  U.S.  officials  there  be- 
lieve the  publication  of  those  names 
was  linked  with  Agee's  visit.  Several  of 
the  individuals  named  in  the  list  soon 
received  death  threats,  and  the  fami- 
lies of  all  these  American  officials 
were  evacuated  for  their  personal 
safety. 

There  also  followed  four  incidents  in 
which  single  female  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Managua  were  accost- 
ed and/or  had  their  homes  entered. 

In  the  first  of  these  incidents,  three 
men  armed  with  pistols  entered  the 
home  of  an  Embassy  employee  who 
was  absent  at  the  time.  The  men  tied 
up  the  employee's  gardener  and 
searched  the  woman's  home,  taking  a 
few  items  and  disabling  the  telephone. 
In  the  second  incident,  individuals 
believed  to  be  the  same  three  men 
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forced  their  way  onto  the  grounds  of 
the  home  of  another  employee,  tied  up 
the  guard,  and  waited  7  hours  for  the 
employee  to  return  home.  The  intrud- 
ers then  tied  up  the  employee,  threw 
her  into  a  closet,  took  her  car,  money, 
and  some  belongings,  and  departed. 
The  intruders  told  the  guard  that  the 
employee  was  a  CIA  agent. 

In  the  third  incident,  the  home  of  an 
employee  was  entered  by  force.  The 
guard  was  tied  up  and  the  employee 
was  accosted  and  threatened.  The  men 
were  overheard  to  discuss  among 
themselves  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployee's name  was  "on  the  list." 

The  fourth  incident  involved  the 
same  employee  who  was  the  target  of 
the  first.  The  men  involved  hid  on  the 
groiinds  of  the  employee's  residence. 
When  she  returned  home,  the  men 
stopped  the  car  in  which  she  was 
riding  and,  at  gunpoint,  took  her,  a 
Nicaraguan  acquaintance,  her  maid, 
and  a  guard  prisoner.  After  tying,  gag- 
ging, and  blindfolding  them,  the  men 
proceeded  to  empty  the  apartment  of 
all  Its  contents  and  again  disabled  the 
telephone.  During  the  course  of  these 
activities,  the  Nicaraguan  acquaint- 
ance was  beaten.  The  assailants  are 
quoted  by  the  maid  as  having  said, 
"We  are  doing  this  so  that  CIA  person- 
nel will  have  to  leave,"  and  that  they 
were  doing  this  so  that  "all  Americans 
will  have  to  leave."  Just  before  leaving 
the  apartment,  one  of  the  men  said, 
"You  are  CIA  and  our  hands  are  itch- 
ing to  kill  you." 

ACSRZDCDrr  in  COHGRXSS 

Mr.  President,  because  of  incidents 
like  these,  and  because  of  the  way  in 
which  Wolf-Agee-style  activities  can 
injure  our  national  foreign  intelli- 
gence capabilities,  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  this  matter  is  not  in 
doubt.  There  is  widespread  agreement, 
not  Just  in  the  Senate  but  throughout 
Congress  and  the  Oovemment  gener- 
ally, on  the  need  for  legislation  to  pro- 
tect those  who  serve  our  country  in 
such  hazardous  circumstances. 

The  activities  of  people  like  Agee 
have  been  condemned  in  the  press  and 
in  the  courts.  For  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  majority  opinion  on  Jime 
29,  1981,  in  the  case  of  Haig  against 
Agee.  said  in  part: 

Agee's  dladoBures.  amons  other  things. 
have  the  declared  purpose  of  obstructing  in- 
telligence operations  and  the  recruiting  of 
intelUgnux  personnel.  They  are  clearly  not 
protected  by  the  Ckuistitution.  The  mere 
fact  that  Agee  is  also  engaged  In  critldsm  of 
the  government  does  not  render  his  conduct 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

There  Is  also  widespread  agreement 
that  we  must  act  now— Indeed  that  we 
have  delayed  too  long  already.  It  was 
early  Ld  July  1980  that  the  assassina- 
tion  attempt  on  Mr.  Kinsman  occurred 
in  Jamaica,  followed  3  days  later  by  an 
apparent  attempt  to  assassinate  an- 
other of  the  Embassy  personnel 
named  by  Wolf.  The  foUowing  day. 


Mr.  Prank  Carlucci,  then  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  wrote  to 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  about  these  events. 
He  said:    , 

I  further  believe  we  can  111  afford  to  wait 
until  another  member  of  a  U.S.  overseas 
mission  comes  home  in  a  casket  before  Con- 
gress addresses  this  pressing  problem. 

How  right  he  was— and  that  line  was 
written  before  the  attacks  in  Mozam- 
bique and  Nicaragua. 

We  also  find  general  agreement  on 
all  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  now, 
save  for  one  section.  That  section  con- 
cerns provisions  dealing  with  people 
who  have  never  had  access  to  classi- 
fied material,  section  601(c)  of  S.  391. 

And  even  on  most  parts  of  this  sec- 
tion, we  are  agreed. 

We  are  agreed  that  we  must  legislate 
to  correct  grave  abuses.  We  are  agreed 
that  we  must  legislate  carefully,  to 
avoid  infringing  on  or  chilling  the  ex- 
ercise of  civil  liberties.  We  are  striving 
to  craft  a  law  that  will  delimit  narrow- 
ly the  specific  abuses  that  would  be 
prohibited.  To  that  end,  we  agree  that 
we  must  protect  Individual  rights  by 
imposing  a  burden  on  those  who  would 
be  prosecuting  others  under  this  law— 
a  burden  of  six  elements  that  must 
each  be  proven  beyond  reasonable 
doubt. 

We  are  agreed,  moreover,  on  five  of 
those  six  elements.  Specifically,  the 
law  would  require,  whether  in  the  ver- 
sion as  it  came  to  the  floor  or  as 
amended  in  the  way  that  Senator 
Chates  and  I,  with  several  others, 
have  urged,  that  the  prosecution  prove 
that  a  person  accused  imder  this  law 
must  have: 

Acted  in  the  course  of  an  effort  or 
pattern  of  activities  intended  to  identi- 
fy and  expose  covert  agents. 

Intentionally  disclosed  Information 
that  did.  In  fact,  identify  a  covert 
agent. 

Made  disclosure  to  an  individual  not 
authorized  to  receive  classified  infor- 
mation. 

Known  that  the  information  dis- 
closed did.  in  fact,  identify  a  covert 
agent. 

Known  that  the  Government  was 
"taking  affirmative  measures  to  con- 
ceal such  individual's  classified  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United 
States." 

SUPPOn  FOR  THK  OBJXCTTVS  STAHDAKO 

Where  there  is  disagreement,  Mr. 
President,  Is  the  sixth  element  re- 
quired for  the  prosecution  to  prove. 
The  bill,  as  it  came  to  the  floor,  em- 
ploys an  "intent"  standard  for  pros- 
ecution, which  would  require  that  a 
defendant's  state  of  mind  and  purity 
of  purpose  be  examined.  That  is.  in 
the  bUl  as  it  came  to  the  floor,  the 
sixth  element  required  for  a  successful 
prosecution  would  be  that  the  person 
making  the  disclosure  of  identity  did 
so  with  the  intent  of  impairing  or  im- 


peding the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States. 

This  language  concerned  me,  chiefly 
for  reasons  of  civil  liberties.  We  must 
exercise  great  care  to  protect  the  exer- 
cise of  our  political  freedoms.  We 
should  be  very  cautious  about  writing 
laws  that  would  permit  or  even  require 
examination  and  trial  of  a  person's 
lawful  exercise  of  political  beliefs,  ac- 
tions, and  associations.  The  free  exer- 
cise of  public  scrutiny  and  debate  is 
central  to  our  democratic  institutions, 
and  we  should  avoid  creating  laws  that 
might  chUl  these  activities  by  inducing 
a  fear  that  a  spirited  criticism  made 
today  will  tomorrow  be  adduced  as  evi- 
dence of  impure  intent. 

Consequently,  I  Joined  Senator 
Chafee  and  several  other  cosponsors 
in  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  restore  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  Our  amendment 
would  replace  the  subjective  intent 
standard  with  an  objective  standard, 
according  to  which  the  prosecution 
would  have  to  prove  that  the  accused 
has  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
impair  or  Impede  foreign  intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States. 

The  language  proposed  in  our 
amendment  has  t>een  strongly  sup- 
ported by  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan 
administrations.  It  is  the  language 
that  was  endorsed  by  the  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee  in  1980,  that  was  in 
the  bill  when  it  was  originally  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  during  this  Con- 
gress, and  that  was  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives early  last  fall. 

The  key  advantage  of  this  language, 
I  believe,  is  effectiveness.  The  Chaifee- 
Jackson  language  wUl  be  more  effec- 
tive in  protecting  both  our  foreign  in- 
telligence capabilities  and  our  individ- 
ual civil  liberties.  With  this  language, 
the  legitimate  scope  for  governmental 
investigation  would  be  limited.  Being 
an  objective  standard  of  evidence,  the 
reason-to-belleve  element  makes  irrele- 
vant an  individual's  political  beliefs, 
associations,  and  other  public  activi- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  malefactors  will 
not  be  able  to  avoid  punishment  under 
this  law  by  claiming  that  they  had  a 
benign  intent  for  their  actions,  howev- 
er much  they  endangered  national  se- 
curity and  imperiled  individual  lives. 

The  reason-to-belleve  standard  is  ef- 
fective in  a  technical  sense,  as  well.  It 
is  consistent  with  the  body  of  statuto- 
ry and  case  law  that  has  been  devel- 
oped concerning  espionage  activities. 
And  it  has  passed  constitutional 
muster  in  a  number  of  important 
cases. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  we  have  been  addressing  Just  one 
element— the  objective  versus  the  sub- 
jective standard  of  proof.  Whichever 
version  is  supported  by  the  Senate  will 
be  only  one  of  six  elements,  each  of 
which  must  be  proven.  Moreover,  in 
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case  a  court  might  require  further 
guidance  in  applying  this  law,  its  legis- 
lative history  makes  absolutely  clear 
that  the  legislative  purpose  is  to  "get 
the  bad  guys."  not  to  chill  debate  over 
issues  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we 
have  proposed  will  help  protect  our 
civil  freedoms  and  the  lives  of  coura- 
geous public  servants— who  are  also 
vital  to  preserving  our  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  comments  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  shall  attempt  to  rebut 
some  of  the  assertions  that  he  made. 

He  has  been  a  leader  in  this  area  for 
some  time.  His  knowledge  of  the  area 
is  without  question.  But  I  wish  to  clar- 
ify a  couple  things.  The  Senator  says, 
as  do  many  have  who  support  his  posi- 
tion, that  having  the  reason  to  believe 
language  in  the  legislation  would  avoid 
the  argument  that  there  was  a  benign 
intent;  that  is,  that  the  person  making 
the  statement  of  disclosing  the  name 
would  not  be  able  to  argue:  "I  really 
didn't  mean  to  hurt  the  intelligence 
capability  of  the  United  States;  I 
meant  to  help  it." 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand how  the  Senator  and  others  can 
continue  to  make  that  argmnent  when 
in  fact  the  same  argument  applies  to 
reason  to  believe.  Why  would  a  de- 
fendant in  a  case  not  Just  as  easily  be 
able  to  say  before  a  jury,  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  did  not  have  reason  to 
believe  that  I  was  hurting  the  United 
States  of  America;  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve I  was  helping  the  United  States 
of  America  by  disclosing  the  name  of 
John  Doe  who  I  believe  to  be  a  mole  in 
the  CIA." 

If  the  argument  applies  to  the  intent 
language  it  applies  with  equal  and  I 
think  in  fact  increasing  validity  to 
those  who  suggest  the  reason-to-be- 
lieve  language  should  be  there. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  re- 
spond to  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
spond. 

Having  been  a  prosecuting  attorney 
myself  once  upon  a  time,  handling 
cases  from  speeding  to  murder  in  the 
first  degree  and  having  sent  them  to 
the  gallows,  so  to  speak,  I  can  say  as  a 
former  prosecutor  that  the  task  here 
without  the  Chafee-Jackson  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  very  difficult  when 
you  apply  a  subjective  standard. 

The  key  point  is  that  the  test  should 
be  objective  and  not  subjective,  that  a 
person  knew  or  should  have  known 
that  the  result  of  this  course  of  con- 
duct would  lead  to  such-and-such. 
That  is  what  we  are  really  talking 
about. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  ele- 
ments of  proof  will  be  troublesome  to 
a  jury  and  a  U.S.  attorney. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  With  all  due  respect, 
having  also  tried  a  nimiber  of  murder 
cases,  having  tried  rape  cases,  having 
tried  cases  of  equal  consequence  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  and  maybe  having 
tried  them  even  at  a  more  recent  date 
than  the  Senator  from  Washington,  I 
respectfully  argue  he  is  not  correct.  I 
respectfully  argue  that  when  one 
walks  into  a  court  to  try  to  apply  in  a 
criminal  case  a  reason-to-believe  stand- 
ard that  is  essentially  a  civil  standard 
by  and  large  It  is  more  difficult  to 
make  that  case  than  it  is  to  make  the 
case  of  intent. 

For  example,  in  the  celebrated  case 
we  have  been  reading  for  several 
months  of  Wayne  Williams  in  Atlanta, 
there  was  an  intent  requirement.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  had  to  prove 
that  Wayne  WiUiams  Intended  to  kill 
those  people.  There  are  no  eye  wit- 
nesses who  said,  "I  saw  him  kill  those 
young  men." 

There  were  no  eye  witnesses  to  sug- 
gest that  he  ever  at  any  time  said  he 
intended  to  do  anjrthing.  There  was 
never  any  proof  in  the  literal  sense.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  others  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues used  the  phrase  "pure  intent." 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  intent. 
No  court  in  the  world  requires  pure 
intent,  whatever  that  means.  Intent 
can  and  always  is  inferred  unless  one 
can  establish  it  directly  by  either  the 
defendant  acknowledging  that  he  had 
the  intent  to  do  that.  All  the  rest  of  it 
is  inferred.  So,  this  idea  that  somehow 
we  are  out  here  searching  like  Dioge- 
nes for  the  truth  and  pure  Intent  is  a 
bit  of  a  red  herring.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  pure  intent  required  to  be 
proven.  It  can  be  inferred. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  not  yet  at  this 
point  because  it  is  a  very  important 
point.  I  want  to  hear  the  Senator's  re- 
sponse. I  will  yield  in  30  seconds  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  the  response  will 
take  much  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  you  know, 
reason-to-believe  language  appears  in 
most  of  the  basic  espionage  statutes.  I 
ask  my  colleague,  am  I  right  or  wrong? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  You  are  right,  but  you 
are  applying  it  incorrectly. 

Let  me  respond  directly  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  My  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Chafke, 
has  cited  in  the  debate  on  Pirday  sev- 
eral espionage  statutes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  cites  two  espionage  statutes 
that  included  the  reason-to-believe 
language,  and  I  would  argue  before 
the  distinguished  court  here  that  they 
are  not  cases  in  point. 

He  starts  off  when  he  cites  18  U.S.C. 
793,  subsection  (e),  and  this  is  a  gener- 
al espionage  statute  which  makes  it  a 
crime  to  disclose  material  related  to 
the  national  defense  to  a  person  not 
entitled  to  receive  it,  and  it  adds  an  ad- 
ditional requirement  of  "reason  to  be- 
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lieve  that  this  information  could  be 
used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States"  only  for  oral  statements  as  op- 
posed to  documents. 

Senator  Chatee  confirms  that  this 
statute  contains  far  less  protection 
than  section  391,  but  the  reason  it 
does  is  that  this  statute  is  not  intend- 
ed to  apply  to  publications  of  informa- 
tion but  only  to  the  secret  transfer  to 
foreign  powers. 

This  analysis  is  spelled  out  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  Columbia  Law  Review  in  1973 
by  Edgar  and  Schmidt.  The  Justice 
Department  asserts  that  this  is  not 
the  case  and  argues  the  reason-to-be- 
lieve statute  is  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests. But  there  Is  not  any  case  of 
which  I  am  aware  in  the  espionage 
statutes,  not  a  single  conviction  for 
the  publication  of  information,  not  a 
single,  solitary  one  under  the  reason- 
to-believe  standard  and  the  reason 
why  is  with  publication  the  reason-to- 
believe  standard  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional unless  intent  is  implied. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  a  provision  in  the  code  at  the 
present  time  similar  to  this  one  involv- 
ing publication.  We  have  the  statutes 
relating  to  classified  material.  But  as 
to  the  situation  we  are  dealing  with 
here,  we  have  not  had  that  problem 
presented  in  this  way. 

My  colleague  also  mentioned  intent 
in  murder.  Of  course,  in  first  degree 
murder  it  is  not  Just  intent,  it  has  to 
be  premeditated  Intent  which,  as  my 
colleague  knows  from  his  experience, 
having  tried  murder  cases— I  have  as  a 
prosecutor,  and  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  in  either  defending  or  prosecut- 
ing  

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  was  defending. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  a  tough  ques- 
tion, and  the  point  I  want  to  make 
here  is  that  to  be  required  to  prove 
specific  intent  and  to  establish  that  as 
one  of  the  six  elements  poses  real 
problems  in  prosecuting.  The  accused 
can  say: 

I  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything  here 
other  than  to  divulge  a  scandal  or  whatever 
is  going  on. 

I  think  we  have  a  duty  and  a  respon- 
siblity  of  saying  that  that  individual,  a 
reasonable  person,  a  reasonable  man, 
if  you  please,  knew  or  should  have 
known,  Mr.  President,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act  or  her  act  would 
lead  to  such  and  such.  That  is  what  I 
am  saying  here,  to  sum  it  all  up. 

(Mr.  HATCH  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  me  respond  by 
pointing  out  the  Senator  makes  a  very 
eloquent  rebuttal  for  his  own  point 
about  why  the  espionage 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  my  pur- 
pose—for my  own  point. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Rebuttal  of  your  own 
point  by  the  Senator's  pointing  out 
that  the  espionage  statutes  are  not  ap- 
plicable, they  are  not  cases  in  point, 
because  you  pointed  out.  Senator,  the 
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reason  why  there  have  not  been  pros- 
ecutions for  publication  is  there  are 
not  any  statutes  that,  in  fact,  make 
punishable  publication  under  the 
reason-to-believe  standard,  and  the 
point  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  others  have  often  used  that  it 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  reason- 
to-believe  standard  would  be  constitu- 
tional is  simply  not  applicable  when 
the  issue  is  publication. 

The  second  point  I  would  liJce  to 
make  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
on  premeditation,  premeditated  intent 
to  establish  first-degree  murder  can  be 
inferred.  It  does  not  have  to  be  proven 
in  the  sense  that  you  have  somebody 
having  to  leap  into  the  person's  mind. 
It  can  be  inferred  from  their  acts. 
That  is  how  we  convict  people. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  the  Senator 
would  not  want  the  record  to  stand 
here  and  say  it  does  not  have  to  be 
proven.  The  judge  instructs  the  jury 
that  the  accused  must  have  the 
charges  against  them  proven  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  both  as  to  intent  and 
premeditated  intent. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  overall  circum- 
stances, the  pause,  the  time,  and  what 
not,  are  matters  that  can  be  adjudged 
by  the  jury  as  evidence  of  premedita- 
tion. 

Let  me  just  say  when  I  referred  to 
the  espionage  statutes  and  pointed  out 
that  language  is  similar  in  those  stat- 
utes and  they  have  been  upheld  by  the 
courts,  that  we  are  dealing  now  with  a 
situation  which  we  have  not  had  to  ad- 
dress in  the  past  in  a  statutory 
manner,  and  I  submit  that  the  prece- 
dents here  confirm  the  position  that 
the  Intelligence  Committee  took  and 
that  was  adopted  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  by  the  House  on  this  issue. 

We  can  go  on  and  on,  but  I  must  say 
that  the  standard  that  makes  sense  to 
me  is  the  prudent  standard,  and  that 
is  whether  the  individual  knew  or  as  a 
reasonable  person  should  have  known 
that  the  consequences  of  his  act  would 
lead  to  this  kind  of  harm  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  Nation. 

Someone  could  travel  around  saying: 

I  was  Just  down  In  such  and  such  a  coun- 
try checking  over  the  lists  in  the  Embassy, 
and  having  served  In  the  CIA  I  thought  it 
ought  to  be  known  who  is  working  for  the 
CIA.  It  Is  a  great  organization,  but  I  think  it 
all  ought  to  be  made  public. 

What  does  one  do?  Yet  we  know  that 
a  reasonable  person  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  person,  regardless 
of  his  defense  and  his  protestations, 
was  indeed  harming  the  security  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
valid  point  the  Senator  makes.  Let  me 
ask  him  now  a  specific  question.  A  re- 
porter for  the  Washington  Post,  Bob 
Woodward,  disclosed  that  the  CIA 
made  secret  pa5nTients  to  King  Hussein 


of  Jordan  for  the  past  20  years,  and 
there  was  a  subsequent  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  by  David  Binder  on 
February  J9,  1977,  who  named  four  ad- 
ditional foreign  leaders  who  received 
that  money. 

Under  the  reason-to-believe  standard 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  anybody  who 
did  that,  in  this  case  Woodward  and 
Binder,  should  have  reason  to  believe 
that  would  have  hurt  our  efforts,  is 
that  not  oorrect? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  you  would 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  King 
of  Jordan  did  not  look  so  good.  He  did 
not  harm  any  of  our  people. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  see. 

M-.  JACKSON.  We  are  here  tO"  pro- 
tect the  food  name  and  the  integrity 
of  the  intelligence  system  of  our  coun- 
try. Other  countries  protect  theirs  in  a 
pretty  rough  manner. 
Mr.    BIDEN.    So   neither    of    those 

people 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  colleague  is 
being  very  modest.  He  has  done  a  lot 
of  outstanding  work  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  and  he  knows  that 
other  countries  are  really  tough  on 
those  who  violate  the  code.  The  Brit- 
ish, who  have  a  reasonable  system, 
through  the  centuries  of  freedom  have 
been  the  toughest,  and  the  Israelis  are 
even  tougher. 

Mr.  BIDEN  Well.  I  understand  that. 
I  am  concerned  about  what  it  means  in 
this  country.  If  the  Senator  is  right,  I 
could  vote  with  him. 

For  example,  an  article  by  Jeff 
Gerth  on  December  6,  1981,  in  the 
New  York  Times  reveals  that  many 
former  CIA  station  chiefs  have  gone 
into  private  business  in  countless 
countries  around  the  world.  He  goes 
on  to  identify  seven  former  CIA  offi- 
cials who  have  used  contacts  they 
have  made,  while  they  were  in  Gov- 
errunent,  uncovering  the  agent's  name. 
One  of  the  standards  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  affirmative  action  to 
prevent  their  disclosure.  The  Govern- 
ment took  affirmative  action  to  pre- 
vent the  disclosure  of  these  names.  He 
published  them.  Under  the  reason-to- 
believe  standard,  is  it  likely  he  will  go 
to  jail  if  he  were  tried? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Why  not? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  because  we  are 
talking  about  former  agents  who  were 
no  longer  in  the  CIA.  We  are  talking 
about  a  totally  different  situation. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  So.  as  the  Senator  un- 
derstands our  overall  statute  here 
then,  if  anyone,  including  Agee,  can  go 
out  and  disclose,  even  though  it  is 
based  on  prior  information  that  he 
had  as  an  agent,  he  could  go  out  and 
disclose  the  names  of  former  agents 
who  were  no  longer  agents,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  you  have  to 
prove,  as  you  know,  all  six  elements. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  understand.  But  I 
want   to   make   sure   we   are   talking 


about  the  same  thing.  Because  the 
Senator  just  said  the  reason  why  this 
fellow  Gerth  would  not  go  to  jail  was 
because  these  people  were  former 
agents.  Does  that  mean  it  is  all  right 
to  disclose  the  names  of  former 
agents? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  specific  amend- 
ment, the  Chafee-Jackson  amend- 
ment, relates  to  those  who  are  on 
active  duty  in  the  CIA.  There  is  an- 
other section  in  the  bill  that  addresses 
former  employees  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  All  right.  We  have  a 
couple  of  articles  by  current  employ- 
ees, where  the  names  of  current 
agents  have  been  published  by  the 
United  States  or  by  publications  in  the 
United  States.  Let  me  give  you  a  few 
examples. 

David  Shipler,  reported  in  1978  in 
the  New  York  Times  that  the  Soviet 
paper  Izvestla  had  identified  four  al- 
leged CIA  officers  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow  who  were  then  active 
agents  in  the  area.  He  published  those 
names.  He  published  them  because  he 
said  that  Izvestia  had  identified  them 
as  agents. 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  me,  in  the 
reason-to-believe  standard,  that  all  the 
standards  were  met.  First,  he  did  pub- 
lish the  name  of  agents.  He  disclosed 
it  and  he  knew  they  were  agents. 
Second,  he  used  the  pattern  of  activi- 
ties to  disclose  it,  because  he  went 
around  and  Interviewed  a  whole  bunch 
of  people  to  establish  whether  or  not 
they  were  agents.  Third,  he  had  the 
intent  to  disclose  those  names  by  the 
fact  of  disclosure.  Fourth,  the  Govern- 
ment was  taking  affirmative  action  to 
prevent,  in  fact,  their  names  from 
being  disclosed.  And  then  we  get  down 
to  the  last  standard,  should  he  not 
have— since  the  Government  said,  "We 
do  not  want  you  publishing  those 
names.  We  are  taking  efforts  to  keep 
these  from  being  disclosed.  You,  in 
fact,  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
finding  out  who  they  are,"  and  so  on— 
should  he  not  have,  under  the  Sena- 
tor's standard,  reason  to  believe  that 
that  would  harm  the  United  States  of 
America?  I  do  not  know  how  you  avoid 
that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First,  regarding  the 
previous  case,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  the  Senate  bill  does  not  cover  the 
situation  that  my  good  friend  referred 
to.  That  is,  the  disclosure  of  a  covert 
agent  who  is  no  longer  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government  is  not  protected  by 
the  Senate  bill.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vides, as  it  was  passed  and  sent  over 
here,  for  a  5-year  hiatus;  that  is,  for  5 
years  after  having  left  the  intelligence 
community,  anyone  who  discloses  in- 
formation as  indicated  in  the  general 
bill  would  be  in  violation.  But  my 
amendment,  the  Chafee-Jackson 
amendment,  addresses  only  those  on 
active  duty. 
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Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant to  make  clear. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  colleague,  I 
know  from  our  work  together  on  the 
committee  on  so  many  matters  that 
we  carmot  even  discuss  on  this  floor, 
has  played  an  outstanding  role  in  en- 
hancing and  in  strengthening  our  in- 
telligence system.  I  know  he  wtuits  to 
do  what  we  all  want  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  protect  those  who  are  taking,  great 
risks  for  our  country.  We  all  want  to 
do  the  same  thing.  I  do  believe  that 
unless  we  have  language  of  this  nature 
we  are  simply  not  going  to  get  the  con- 
victions when  the  chips  are  down. 
That  is  my  sole  reason  for  offering  the 
amendment  with  Senator  Chafee  and 
other  colleagues. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  do  not  want  to  put  the 
Senator  on  a  spot  or  get  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  are  arguing 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Neither  one  of  us  is 
on  the  spot. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  What  I  mean  is  arguing 
about  the  number  of  angels  on  a  head 
of  a  pin  or  anything  like  that.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  any  of  those  kinds  of 
esoteric  arguments. 

I  have  very  practical  concerns,  as  the 
Senator  does. 

For  example.  Robert  Pear  described 
in  the  December  20,  1979,  New  York 
Times  a  lawsuit  involving  current  and 
former  CIA  employees  assigned  to 
South  Korea.  One  of  the  officers  told 
the  Times  that  the  CIA  had  been 
aware  of  South  Korean  influence 
buying  in  the  U.S.  Congress  years 
before  the  Koreagate  affair  became 
public  but  had  concealed  the  informa- 
tion from  the  Justice  Department. 

Now,  Pear  comes  along  and  discloses 
the  names  of  current  employees,  em- 
ployees that  the  agency  is  trying  to 
protect  their  names.  They  are  saying 
that  we  do  not  want  those  names  dis- 
closed, employees  that,  in  fact,  are  in- 
volved in  the  CIA  today;  employees, 
when  he  publishes  their  names,  that 
meet,  as  a  consequence  of  his  publica- 
tion, five  of  the  six  standards  set  out; 
that  is,  he  intended  to  publish  their 
names,  he  knew  they  were  agents,  he 
intended  to  disclose  what  their  names 
were,  he,  in  fact,  knew  that  they  were 
agents  working  for  the  agency,  and  so 
on,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe— no 
one  could  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if 
you  publish  the  name  of  an  agent  op- 
erating in  South  Korea  that  you  are 
not  jeopardizing  that  agent.  But  he 
did  it  for  a  reason  totally  unrelated  to 
disclosing  or  hurting  the  national  se- 
curity. He  did  it  for  the  reason  to  un- 
cover Koreagate  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Now,  would  he  be  subject  to  going  to 
jail  imder  your  law? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  offhand  judg- 
ment is  no.  You  would  have  to  first  es- 
tablish that  he  acted  in  the  course  of 
an  effort  or  pattern  of  activity  and  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will  stop 
there,  he  clearly  did  that.  It  is  beyond 
question  he  did  that.  I  will  tell  you 
how  he  did  it,  if  you  give  me  just  a 
moment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  His  purpose  was  not 
to  expose  covert  agents. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Sure  it  was.  His  purpose 
was  to  disclose  those  agents  by  the 
mere  act— all  of  our  testimony  is  re- 
plete in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
in  the  Intelligence  Committee  that  the 
intent  provision  is  met  by  the  mere 
fact  of  disclosure.  Otherwise,  why 
would  he  have  disclosed  unless  he  in- 
tended to  disclose?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

The  pattern  of  activity  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  testifying  before  our 
committee  is  established  not  by  a 
series  of  publications  but  by  a  series  of 
activities  that  involve  the  investigative 
process  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  person  is  an  agent.  So  he  went 
around  and  asked  a  whole  bunch  of 
people,  "Is  this  guy  an  agent?  What  is 
he  involved  in?"  And  so  on.  That  es- 
tablishes the  pattern  of  activity.  There 
is  not  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Clearly,  you  cannot 
in  one  breath  turn  around  and  say 
that  it  was  his  sole  purpose  to  uproot 
corruption  and  then  that  his  real  pur- 
pose was  to  disclose  agent  identities. 
That  is  what  a  jury  would  have  to 
decide  on  the  basis  of  all  six  elements 
that  would  have  to  be  proved— wheth- 
er it  was  his  purpose  to  uproot  corrup- 
tion to  disclose  the  identity  of  individ- 
uals as  covert  agents. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  You  see,  that  is  the 
point.  You  are  saying  in  effect  we 
should  apply  an  intent  standard.  You 
say  the  reason-to-believe  standard 
allows  a  prosecutor  to  introduce  in  evi- 
dence the  following  evidence:  I  say. 
"Did  you  not  ask  the  Agency  whether 
or  not  this  would  impair  or  impede?," 
and  he  said  "Yes,  I  went  out  and  asked 
the  Agency:  'What  happens  if  I  pub- 
lish the  name  of  Joe  Doaks,  an  agent 
in  Korea?' " 

Surely,  what  the  Agency  says  is, 
"You  will  be  impairing  or  impeding." 
And  the  defendant  comes  back  and 
says,  "But  that  is  not  my  intent.  My 
intent  is.  do  you  not  realize  these  guys 
are  involved  in  bribery,  in  bluffing  the 
Congress?  These  guys  are  involved  in" 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  jury 
could  determine,  certainly,  his  objec- 
tive, which  is  certainly  different  from 
the  Agency.  He  is  not  an  Investigative 
journalist.  His  objective  was  to  uproot 
corruption,  and  certainly  you  would 
not  have  difficulty  proving  that. 

If.  incidentally,  it  turns  out  that  the 
individual  involved  is  a  covert  employ- 
ee of  the  intelligence  community,  you 
have  not  proven  a  case  against  him. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  With  all  due  respect, 
that  is  not  what  they  have  to  prove. 
All  they  have  to  prove  is  that  he  in- 
tended to  disrupt,  impair,  or  impede. 
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The  intent  provision  in  your  lan- 
guage only  goes  to  disclosure.  All  they 
have  to  prove  once  you  get  beyond 
that,  the  prosecution,  and  that  is  why 
the  press  are  so  worried  about  this— all 
they  have  to  prove  once  you  get 
beyond  that  is  that  such  disclosure 
would  impede,  whether  or  not  intend- 
ed, and  there  is  no  question  it  would 
impede,  even  if  you  have  a  good  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  clear  that  it  will  impede,  disclos- 
ing the  name  of  our  agents  in  Korea. 
It  is  going  to  impede  the  efforts  of  the 
CIA  in  Korea.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  just  do  not  agree 
with  that  conclusion  because  the 
whole  thrust  of  it  in  the  suppositious 
or  hypothetical  case  you  presented 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Senator,  that  happened. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Was  he  prosecuted? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No.  because  there  was 
not  a  law  like  you  are  suggesting. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  You  mean,  the 
amendment  I  have  suggested.  You  are 
not  disagreeing  with  the  law  as  a 
whole? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No,  just  on  the  reason- 
to-believe  standard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Bear  in  mind  that 
you  have  to  prove  that  he  acted  first 
of  all  in  the  course  of  an  effort  or  pat- 
tern of  activities  intended  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents  simply  for 

the  purpose 

Mr.  BIDEN.  You  are  adding  "simply 
for  the  purpose. "  That  is  not  what  it 
says.  That  is  your  language.  That  is 
not  what  the  statute  says.  You  have  to 
stop  where  you  said  to  "expose  covert 
agents,"   "a   pattern   of   activities   in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents." 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  what  I  said. 
Mr.    BIDEN.    You    said    "sole    pur- 
pose." Then  you  go  on  and  read  the 
qualifying  language  and  it  says  "and." 
You  have  established  the  first  part, 
he  intended  to  disclose  their  names, 
because  he  did  it.  He  had  a  pattern  of 
activity.  He  went  around  and  asked  50 
people,  '"Do  you  know  Joe  Doaks  is  an 
agent  of  the  CIA?"  And  so  on.' That  is 
clearly  establishing  the  pattern.  The 
prosecutor  established  that.  Now  he 
has  disclosed  the  names. 
I  say  to  you  he  disclosed  that. 
"You  knew  they  were  agents.  Didn't 
you  intend  to  disclose  the  name  of  an 
agent?" 

Of  course  he  has  to  say,  "Yes." 
There  is  no  rebuttal. 

Then  the  language  comes  into  play 
that  you  and  I  argue  about.  That  is 
that  it  then  says,  "And,  in  addition, 
with  reason  to  believe  that  such  activi- 
ty would  impair." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  that  my 
answer  is  that  a  jury  would  have  to 
prove  that  he  did  it  intending  to  iden- 
tify and  expose  covert  agents.  What 
he  is  intending  to  do  is  to  expose  cor- 
ruption, aiid  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
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press'  Interpretation  of  this  amend- 
ment or  that  example.  I  understand 
what  this  hassle  is  all  about,  but  I  also 
understand,  too,  that  leaving  a  loop- 
hole here  can  indeed  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  handle  any  of  these 
cases. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  not  sure  how  fruit- 
ful It  is  to  continue  in  terms  of  asking 
questions,  but  let  me  emphasize  again 
for  the  record,  for  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  The  intent  provision  clear- 
ly, unequivocally,  without  question, 
applies  to  the  issue  of  identification. 
That  is  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be 
met— the  second,  actually,  with  the 
pattern.  That  is  easy  to  prove  by  the 
mere  fact  that  you  have,  in  fact. 
named  the  names.  You  are  estopped 
from  saying  you  did  not  Intend  to 
name  the  names.  So  the  intent  provi- 
sion is  in  fact  met. 

Then  you  move  to  the  second  stage. 
Did  you,  when  you  published  that 
name,  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  hurt,  impede,  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities? 

It  Is  almost  impossible  to  argue  be- 
cause a  Jury  cannot  decide  what  your 
real  intent  was.  We  are  saying  they 
cannot  look  at  your  intent.  We  are 
looking  at  what  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve. They  have  to  acknowledge  that 
reason  to  believe. 

When  I  expose  the  name  of  an  agent 
in  another  coimtry,  operating  covertly 
In  an  area  that  is  important  to  us. 
when  I  do  that,  obviously  It  does  not 
help  the  effort  in  that  country,  even  if 
the  reason  I  did  it  was  to  expose  a 
mole,  to  expose  a  triple  agent,  to 
expose  the  Koreagate,  a  greater  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  impossible  to  argue  under  the 
reason-to-believe  standard  that  the  de- 
fense lawyer  for  that  newspaperman 
woiild  say,  "Look,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  we  acknowledge  this 
hurt,  we  acknowledge  this  impeded, 
but  you  have  to  look  beyond  that.  You 
have  to  look  to  the  greater  good." 

The  presecutor  can  stand  up  and 
say.  "Your  Honor.  I  object.  That  is  ir- 
relevant." 

The  judge  will  have  to  say.  "You  are 
light,  Mr.  Prosecutor,  it  is  not  relevant 
that  this  man  uncovered  a  triple 
agent,  that  this  man  was  going  after 
Koreagate,  that  this  man  was  doing 
something  which,  in  fact,  in  the  long 
run  benefits  the  U.S.  intelligence  proc- 
ess. That  is  not  admissible." 

So  what  happens?  As  the  defense  at- 
torney for  that  newspaperman,  what 
do  I  do?  I  say,  "I  will  visit  you  in  jail.  I 
will  bring  you  lunch.  I  will  go  by  and 
say  hello  to  your  children." 

It  Is  clear  that  he  has  to  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  hurt.  There  is 
no  question  it  hurts,  but  is  that  what 
we  are  after  here? 

What  happens  in  the  case  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  former  agents 
and  present  agents,  who  are  involved 


with  these  guys,  Wilson  and  Terpil? 
What  are  those  guys  all  about? 

Were  it  not  for  the  vigilant  press, 
where  would  we  be?  I  did  not  hear 
anybody  in  the  Agency  come  and  tell 
us.  "Hey.  by  the  way.  Wilson  and 
Terpil  are  bad  guys.  They  are  talking 
to  Libya." 

I  did  not  hear  anybody  in  this  Con- 
gress uncover  those  guys.  It  was  the 
press  that  did  it.  It  greatly  benefited 
the  United  States  of  American  intelli- 
gence-gathering apparatus.  It  put  us 
on  the  alert  as  to  what  we  had  to  be 
worrying  about. 

So  what  happens?  What  happens  if 
those  folKs  are  still  in  the  business, 
still  on  that  payroll,  and  a  newspaper- 
man discloses  that? 

Look,  \  am  going  to  yield  to  Senator 
Bradley  in  a  second,  but  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  for  those  of  you  back  in 
the  offices  listening  on  the  squawk 
box  and  those  of  you  who  will  be 
voting  on  this  thing. 

First  of  all,  a  pattern  of  activity,  I 
will  read  into  the  record  before  the 
day  is  over  from  the  record  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  a  series  of 
agents'  names  being  disclosed.  It  is  a 
series  of  agents  and  activities  on  the 
part  of  a  single  investigative  reporter 
looking  for  a  single  name.  That  estab- 
lishes a  pattern  of  activity. 

Now  you  have  the  first  element  of 
proof. 

The  second  element  of  proof  is  that 
the  person,  the  investigative  reporter, 
intended  to  publish  the  name. 

Obviously,  if  they  published  it  and 
they  knew  it  was  a  CIA  agent,  the 
second  element  of  proof  is  met.  They 
intended  to  publish  the  name. 

Now  we  move  from  intent — that  no 
longer  is  an  element  in  the  crime— to 
reason  to  believe. 

You  have  established  the  pattern, 
you  have  established  the  intent  to 
publish  the  name,  and  now  all  the 
prosecution  has  to  do  is  to  say.  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  did  not 
David  Binder,  did  not  Robert  Wood- 
ward, would  not  any  reasonable  man," 
to  use  the  phrase  of  my  colleagues, 
"know  that  by  publishing  this  Infor- 
mation they  swe  going  to  hurt  the  in- 
telligence-gathering capability  of  the 
United  States  of  America?" 
Of  course  they  know  that. 
Now  I  stand  up  as  the  defense  coun- 
sel for  either  of  those  two  gentlemen, 
and  I. say.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  of  course  we  knew  it  would 
hurt,  but  chat  is  not  the  issue  here. 
The  issue  is  they  did  not  intend  to 
hurt  the  overall  gathering  capability. 
What  they  were  going  after  here  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  mole  in  the  CIA 
that  works  for  the  Kremlin,  that  is  on 
the  payroll  of  the  KGB.  and  that  is 
what  they  were  going  after.  They 
could  not  expose  that  and  make  their 
case  absent  the  exposure  of  the  other 
person." 


And  then  the  prosecution  stands  up 
and  says.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  that  Is  irrelevant.  You  do  not 
have  a  right  to  look  beyond  what  to  a 
reasonable  man  would  appear  to  be 
the  case  on  its  face." 

The  fact  that  Bob  Woodward  was 
trying  to  expose  a  mole  is  irrelevant. 
And  the  court  will  have  to  sustain 
that. 

PMrst  of  all.  the  court  will  not  sustain 
this  at  all.  It  will  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. But  assume  it  were  not.  The 
court  has  to  sustain  it.  So  that  is  not  a 
defense.  That  is  why  intent  is  so  im- 
portant. 

Granted,  Mr.  President,  anyone  you 
prosecute  under  this  law  is  going  to 
come  back  and  say,  "I  did  not  really 
Intend  to  hurt.  My  effort  to  pull  down 
the  CIA  was  done  in  the  best  interest 
of  America." 

Well,  they  can  make  the  same  argu- 
ment on  reason  to  believe.  They  can 
stand  before  the  jury  and  say,  "Oh,  it 
is  true,  I  published  that  name.  It  is 
true  that  I  know  that  that  person  is 
operating  in  Korea  or  Afghanistan  or 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  It  is 
true— but  I  had  reason  to  believe  it 
would  help  America,  not  hurt  Amer- 
ica." 

That  is  a  question  for  the  jury  to 
decide,  just  as  it  is  in  intent.  There  is 
nothing  special  or  imique  about  the 
intent  provision  as  being  somehow 
immune  from  that  coimterargimient. 
That  is  where  "reasonable  men"  on 
the  jury  and  "reasonable  women"  on 
the  jury  make  that  Judgement  as  to 
whether  they  are  lying  or  telling  the 
truth. 

But,  folks,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  se- 
mantics. This  is  not  a  minor  point. 

The  last  point  I  shall  make  is— and 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  or  whoever  Is  seeking  rec- 
ognition—let us  assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  the  Senator  from  the 
great  State  of  Washington  was  correct 
a  moment  ago  when  he  said  the  cases  I 
read  to  him  would  be  matters  for  the 
jury  to  decide.  That,  in  and  of  itself, 
should  be  reason  enough  to  make  us 
not  go  along  with  the  reason-to-belleve 
standard,  because  talk  about  a  chilling 
effect.  Do  you  want  to  be  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper  in  America  when  your  re- 
porter comes  to  you  and  says,  "Hey. 
look,  I  have  the  biggest  case  of  the 
decade.  I  can  blow  the  KGB  operation 
in  America  wide  open.  I  found  out  who 
the  mole  is  in  the  CIA." 

Instead  of  the  editor's  asking  the 
question.  "Can  you  corroborate  that, 
what  are  your  sources,  how  did  you 
get  it?"  the  editor  Is  going  to  have  to 
ask  the  following  question:  "By  the 
way,  when  you  expose  that  mole,  are 
you  going  to  have  to  expose  anybody 
else  in  the  Agency?" 

"Well,  of  course,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  mention  four  other  agents  who  are 
now  operating  in  another  country." 


The  editor  is  going  to  have  to  say, 
"Wait  a  minute,  will  that  hurt  the  op- 
eration in  the  other  country?" 

"Well,  yes,  it  is  going  to  hurt  overall, 
but  think  what  it  is  going  to  mean  to 
the  country  to  expose  this  mole." 

Then  the  editor  is  going  to  be 
saying.  "Wait  a  minute,  now.  Irwant  to 
make  sure.  Is  this  first  happening  on 
your  watch,  not  on  mine? 

"Second,  what  would  a  reasonable 
person  think?  Would  a  reasonable 
person  think  this  is  good  or  bad? 
Would  a  reasonable  person  think  this 
will  Impede  or  impair? 

"Regardless  of  what  your  intent  is. 
you  and  I  are  both  certain.  John  Doe. 
reporter,  that  we  have  no  intent  to 
harm  America.  But  what  will  a  reason- 
able person  think?" 

I  do  not  want  to  be  the  editor  having 
to  make  that  judgment.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  the  reporter  having  to  make  that 
judgment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
press  is  noble  and  wonderful,  I  find  in 
times  of  crisis,  they  are  not  ready  to 
throw  themselves  upon  a  sword.  They 
tend  to  be  as  cowardly  as  the  rest  of 
us.  They  are  like  everyone  else  in 
America:  When  the  heat  is  on,  they  do 
not  like  to  jump  in,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
So.  Instead  of  taking  a  chance,  I  sus- 
pect that  in  some  cases,  there  will  be  a 
chilling  effect.  And  that  is  not  good 
for  America. 

Forget  the  press;  forget  the  first 
amendment.  "That  Is  not  good  for 
basic,  flat-out,  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
cans, whose  security  is  at  stake. 
Absent  the  ability  of  a  third  party  to 
look  in  an  objective  way  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  AJgency  is  functioning,  we 
are  at  peril  and  at  risk.  And  I  might 
respectfully  suggest;  so  is  the  Agency. 

It  is  helpful  to  them,  not  harmful. 
But  I  sure  do  not  want  to  be  the  Sena- 
tor who  votes  on  a  piece  of  legislation, 
assuming  it  can  sustain  constitutional 
muster,  which  I  do  not  believe  it  can, 
that  results  in  long  debates  in  the  edi- 
torial boardrooms  of  the  newspapers 
of  America  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
go  forward  with  exposing  a  Wilson  or 
a  Terpil  or  anybody  else.  Especially 
when  they  mean  sincerely  and  deeply 
to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  the  in- 
telligence community,  to  enhance  U.S. 
security,  to  enhance  our  national  in- 
terest, and  have  to  debate  whether  a 
reasonable  man  would  or  would  not 
think  they  should  go  to  jail  for  this 
effort. 

Why  not  do  in  this  statute  what  we 
do  in  other  criminal  statutes  and  say 
you  are  required  to  have  knowledge  in 
what  you  are  doing  that  you  Intend  to 
hurt— not  Intend  to  publish  the  name, 
intend  to  hurt. 

That  is  a  matter  for  the  jury  to 
decide.  That  is  a  matter  that  prosecu- 
tors can  make  an  argument  for.  That 
is  a  matter  that  is  constantly  argued 
before  juries  in  every  criminal  case,  in 
every  court,  in  every  State,  at  every 
trial.  And  it  can  be  inferred  just  as  it  is 


In  the  Wayne  Williams  case.  It  was  in- 
ferred that  he  had  a  premeditated 
intent  to  kill.  The  jury  did  not  have  to 
have  it  set  out  for  them,  Wayne  Wil- 
liams saying,  "Yes,  I  intended,"  or 
someone  else  saying.  "I  heard  him  say 
he  intended." 

It  is  the  same  in  this  case.  Why  not 
err  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution? 
Why  not  err  on  the  side  of  the  first 
amendment?  Why  not  err  on  the  side 
of  security?  Why  not  err  on  the  side 
that  everybody.  Including  the  Agency, 
says  will  get  the  Job  done? 

If  you  notice,  folks,  you  will  hear 
throughout  this  entire  debate  that 
there  is  nobody  In  the  Agency  who  has 
said  before  any  of  the  committees.  "If 
you  adopt  the  Biden  language,  we 
caimot  get  the  job  done."  They  are 
saying.  "We  can  get  the  job  done  with 
it."  They  are  saying,  "We  like  the 
other  language  better,  but  we  can  put 
away  all  the  Agees  in  the  world  under 
Blden's  language."  It  is  a  piece  of 
cake— that  is  my  characterization, 
"piece  of  cake,"  not  theirs. 

So  why  not  err  on  the  side  of  msdn- 
taining  what  is  a  standard  that  has 
been  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  jurispruden- 
tial thought  for  the  past  800  years?  It 
is  called  Intent.  Nothing  magic  about 
it.  It  need  not  be  pure,  it  can  be 
impure.  It  need  not  be  perfect,  it  can 
t>e  Imperfect.  It  need  not  be  shown 
beyond  anything  beyond  having  to 
infer  It.  Why  not  stick  with  that 
standard? 

Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  by  the  looks 
on  my  colleagues'  faces  they  are  think- 
ing why  do  I  not  sit  down  now?  So  I 
will  sit  down.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SiMPSOH).  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
implore  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  who  has  defined  the 
problem  before  us  as  a  matter  of  se- 
mantics, to  leave  that  determination 
to  me.  since  I  have  written  five  books 
on  the  subject  of  semantics. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
on  that  point,  I  often  wonder  about 
that  comment  with  regard  to  generals, 
"Is  war  not  too  important  to  be  left  to 
generals,"  if  It  would  not  apply  here: 
Is  semantics  not  too  important  to  be 
left  to  those  who  wrote  books  about  it? 
But  1 3ield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  fascinated  by  the  argument  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  have  not  heard  such  academic  hair- 
splitting since  I  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent caught  in  the  middle  of  conflict- 
ing theories  of  literary  Interpretation 
as  applied  to  a  poem  by  William 
Butler  Yeats.  I  am  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  for 
reminding  me  of  those  dear  dead  days 
when  I  was  working  on  my  Ph.  D, 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  as  though  we 
in  the  United  States  sometimes  have  a 


naive  view  of  how  our  Nation  is  per- 
ceived abroad. 

After  all,  our  country  seeks  peace. 
As  President  Reagan  noted  last  year  in 
his  worldwide  address  on  nuclear  dis- 
armament, the  United  States  is  not  an 
aggressor.  Immediately  following 
World  War  II,  we  alone  possessed  the 
atom  bomb,  and  yet  we  sought  world 
stability,  not  world  domination. 

And  our  people  are  charitable.  In 
coimtless  disasters  around  the  world, 
the  American  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment have  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
afflicted. 

So,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  surprising 
that,  so  often,  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  hostility  our  Nation  encounters 
abroad.  Our  Embassies  are  bombed, 
our  officials  kidnaped,  and  our  policies 
attacked. 

In  this  increasingly  tense  Interna- 
tional atmosphere,  thousands  of  our 
citizens  are  courageously  serving  their 
country  In  the  Intelligence-gathering 
operations  so  important  to  our  nation- 
al security.  These  Government  em- 
ployees were  aware  of  the  personal 
dangers  confronting  them  when  they 
elected  to  engage  in  intelligence  activi- 
ties. But  they  now  find  themselves 
threatened  not  only  from  the  front, 
but  from  behind  as  well;  threatened  by 
their  fellow  citizens. 

In  1975.  American  Philip  Agee's 
Counterspy  magazine  identified  Rich- 
ard S.  Welch  as  CIA  station  chief  in 
Athens.  Greece.  Richard  Welch  was 
murdered  1  month  after  the  Informa- 
tion was  disclosed  in  the  Athens  Daily 
News. 

In  1980  another  American  citizen. 
Louis  Wolf,  revealed  the  names  of  15 
alleged  CIA  agents  in  Jamaica.  Within 
a  week  assassination  attempts  were 
made  on  2  of  the  15. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  approach- 
ing the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Richard  Welch,  and  still 
there  are  no  laws  to  prohibit  the  tjrpe 
of  despicable  act  that  led  to  his 
murder.  Those  citizens  who  would  de- 
stroy our  intelligence-gathering  capa- 
bilities are  still  trotting  around  the 
globe  naming  names  and  endangering 
the  lives  of  conscientious  Americans. 

I  have  cosponsored  S.  391.  the  Intel- 
ligence Identities  Protection  Act,  so 
that  we  can  at  last  bring  an  end  to  this 
type  of  activity.  The  bill  prohibits  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  Intelligence 
agents  and  directs  the  President  to 
take  steps  to  insure  the  secrecy  of  in- 
telligence relationships. 

Section  601  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  act  set 
stiff  penalties  for  those  who  misuse 
their  authorized  access  to  classified  in- 
formation by  disclosing  the  identities 
of  covert  agents. 

Section  601(c)  targets  those  who 
engage  in  patterns  of  activity  to  iden- 
tify and  expose  covert  agents.  The  lan- 
guage originally  proposed  by  Senator 
Chatee  and  approved  overwhelmingly 
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by  the  House  would  penalize  such  per- 
sons who  have  reason  to  believe  that 
their  activities  would  harm  U.S.  intel- 
ligence activities. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
however,  decided  narrowly  to  change 
the  reason-to-believe  requirement  to 
one  of  intent.  The  Government  would 
have  to  prove,  not  that  an  individual 
engaged  in  naming  names  had  reason 
to  believe  that  his  activities  were 
harmful,  but  that  he  intended  them  to 
damage  American  intelligence  oper- 
ations. 

I  favor  the  language  originally  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Chafee  and  support- 
ed by  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  ad- 
mlnstrations.  The  intent  standard 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  and  would 
allow  an  individual  to  claim  that  his 
anti-intelligence  actions  were  intend- 
ed, not  to  impair  U.S.  intelligence  ef- 
forts, but  to  expose  certain  activities 
that  were  improper  and  worthy  of 
public  discussion.  In  other  words, 
whatever  the  results,  the  individual 
could  claim  that  his  intention  was 
good— indeed,  he  could  say  he  was 
acting  from  highest  motive  of  patriot- 
Ism. 

Senator  Chafee's  reason-to-belleve 
standard  would  deal  more  effectively 
with  those  who  threaten  our  national 
security,  while  preserving  constitution- 
al right*.  To  convict,  the  Government 
would  have  to  prove  not  only  that  an 
individual  had  reason  to  believe  that 
his  activities  imperiled  foreign  intelli- 
gence operations,  but  that  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt:  First,  there  was  an 
intentional  disclosure  of  information 
which  identified  a  covert  agent;  sec- 
ond, the  disclosure  was  made  to  some- 
one not  authorized  to  receive  classified 
information;  third,  the  person  who 
made  the  disclosure  knew  that  the  in- 
formation disclosed  identified  a  covert 
agent;  fourth,  the  person  who  made 
the  disclosure  was  aware  that  the 
United  States  was  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  the  convert 
agent's  classified  intelligence  affili- 
ation; and  fifth,  the  disclosure  was 
made  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents. 

This  language  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  convict  the  guilty,  while 
continuing  to  allow  legal  scrutiny  of 
Government  activity.  A  reporter  who. 
in  the  course  of  an  investigation,  re- 
vealed an  agent's  identity  could  not  be 
guilty  imder  the  act.  because  he  would 
not  meet  its  pattern  of  activities  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  introducing 
this  legislation  and  for  continuing  to 
press  for  the  best  possible  language. 
Like  him.  I  recognize  that  if  we  are  to 
deter  effectively  those  who  would  de- 
stroy legitimate  American  activities. 
we  must  have  an  effective  law. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  are  presently  debating  is  one  of 


the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  Congress.  It  deals 
with  the  national  security  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  Americans. 
The  issues  the  bill  raises  merit  rea- 
soned debate.  And  they  deserve  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  every  Senator. 

This  bill  is  responsive  to  a  grave 
problem  the  U.S.  intelligence  commu- 
nity faces  in  fulfilling  its  foreign  intel- 
ligence responsibilities.  In  recent  years 
a  small  number  of  Americans,  includ- 
ing some  former  CIA  employees,  have 
been  engaged  in  a  systematic  effort  to 
undermine  our  clandestine  intelligence 
operations  by  disclosing  the  names  of 
agents.  Yet  so  far.  none  of  the  people 
responsible  for  these  disclosures  has 
been  indicted  under  the  expionage 
laws  or  any  other  law. 

The  failure  to  prevent  these  wanton 
acts  underscores  the  need  for  a  new 
law  that  specifically  addresses  this 
problem.  Until  we  pass  such  a  law.  our 
intelligence  agents  will  become  less 
and  less  effective  while  at  the  same 
time  they  will  be  exposed  to  increasing 
danger.  In  addition,  our  relations  with 
foreign  sources  of  intelligence  will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate  because  of  the 
fear  these  sources  feel  for  their  own 
safety.  Unless  we  can  protect  U.S. 
agents  and  their  foreign  sources  from 
malicious  disclosure,  our  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  will  be  severely  im- 
paired. And  because  we  will  have  di- 
minishing access  to  intelligence  infor- 
mation that  is  timely  and  accurate, 
our  national  security  will  suffer. 

Accordingly,  I  support  the  bill  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  reported. 
This  bill  makes  criminal  the  disclosure 
of  intelligence  identities  in  certain 
specified  circumstances.  It  applies  to 
three  well-defined  and  limited  classes 
of  individuals.  The  first  consists  of 
those  who  have  had  authorized  access 
to  classified  information  identifying 
undercover  agents.  These  are  primari- 
ly U.S.  Government  officials  who  have 
a  need  to  know  the  identity  of  CIA 
operatives.  Because  their  access  of  the 
identities  of  covert  agents  derives  from 
a  position  of  trust,  the  bill  penalizes 
their  disclosure  of  this  information 
most  heavily. 

The  second  class  also  consists  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  had  authorized 
access  to  classified  information,  but 
not  necessarily  information  directly 
identifying  covert  agents.  In  order  for 
members  of  this  class  to  be  penalized 
under  the  bill,  it  must  be  shown  that 
they  learned  an  agent's  identity  as  a 
result  of  their  acce.ss  to  classified  in- 
formation. 

The  third  class  of  individuals  affect- 
ed by  the  bill  are  those  who  may  have 
never  had  authorized  access  to  classi- 
fied information  but  who.  in  the 
course  of  an  effort  to  expose  covert 
agents  and  with  an  intent  to  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  disclose  in- 
formation   to    unauthorized    persons 


that  identifies  an  individual  as  a  clan- 
destine agent. 

I  believe  the  bill  as  reported  has 
been  carefully  considered  and  skillful- 
ly drafted.  It  affords  appropriate  pro- 
tection to  intelligence  agents  by 
making  criminal  those  disclosures 
which  clearly  represent  a  conscious 
and  pernicious  effort  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents  with  the  intent 
to  damage  the  national  security. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  avoids  in- 
fringing the  constitutional  rights  of 
irmocent  Americans  and  unduly  im- 
peding the  public's  right  to  know.  In 
particular,  it  is  drafted  so  that  casual 
discussion,  political  debate,  the  legiti- 
mate activities  of  journalists,  or  the 
disclosure  of  illegality  or  impropriety 
in  Govemraent  will  not  be  inhibited 
by  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that 
this  last  feature  of  the  bill  be  pre- 
served. There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need 
effective  prohibitions  on  malicious  dis- 
closures of  the  identity  of  intelligence 
agents.  But  there  is  similarly  no  doubt 
that  we  must  preserve  the  fundamen- 
tal right  of  free  speech  guaranteed  all 
Americans  by  the  first  amendment. 
And  we  must  jealously  guard  the  im- 
portant role  played  by  the  press  in  ex- 
posing the  truth. 

S.  391  as  reported  strikes  a  proper 
balance  between  protecting  the  men 
and  women  who  risk  their  lives  as 
covert  agents  and  guarding  the  inter- 
est all  of  us  have  in  freedom  of  speech 
and  a  free  press. 

Substituting  language  from  the 
House-passed  bill  as  proposed  in  the 
Chafee  amendment  would  upset  this 
balance  and  I  must  oppose  it. 

In  the  case  of  individuals  who  may 
never  have  had  access  to  classified  in- 
formation, the  Chafee  language  re- 
quires only  proof  of  reason  to  believe 
that  disclosures  would  impair  or 
impede  intelligence  activities. 

The  bill  before  us  requires  "intent." 
I  am  concerned  that  substituting  the 
"reason  to  believe"  for  the  "intent" 
test  would  chill  significant  public 
debate  on  Government  activities  even 
where  the  purpose  of  the  debate  was 
to  expose  serious  impropriety. 

The  reason-to-believe  standard  also 
risks  imposing  criminal  sanctions  on 
those  who  disclose  information  of  a 
purely  factual  nature  which  they  be- 
lieve the  public  has  a  right  and  a  need 
to  know.  The  penalty  would  apply  to 
situations  In  which  the  identification 
derives  entirely  from  published  U.S. 
Government  documents  and  where  the 
disclosure  would  not  place  any  lives  in 
jeopardy.  Finally,  the  House  bill  would 
impose  criminal  sanctions  not  only  on 
those  in  the  business  of  naming 
names,  but  also  on  publishing  activi- 
ties fully  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  need  for 
us  to  substitute  "reason  to  believe"  for 
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"intent."  The  administration  is  on 
record  as  stating  either  version  of  the 
bill  is  acceptable  and  will  be  enforcea- 
ble. In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Bolans  of 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee, 
CIA  Director  Casey  stated  he  could 
support  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee version.  The  Justice  Department 
has  indicated  their  agreement  with 
Mr.  Casey's  position  and  the  hearing 
record  on  this  bill  fully  confirms  that 
either  version  will  do  the  job. 

If  both  versions  are  acceptable  to 
the  agencies  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
tect, why  then  should  we  risk  needless- 
ly infringing  on  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press? 

Proponents  of  the  reason-to-believe 
test  tell  us  that  their  version  affords 
ample  protection  for  the  press  because 
of  the  other  protections  of  the  bill.  In 
fact,  these  other  conditions  simply  de- 
scribe the  activities  of  an  investigative 
journalist. 

Senator  Biden  has  gone  over  this 
point  in  some  detail  but  let  us  go 
through  it  once  more  and  perhaps  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  could 
concretize  this  for  us  by  responding  to 
a  few  questions  that  are  directed  at 
specific  newspaper  articles. 

First,  let  us  consider  "pattern  of  ac- 
tivities." This  requirement  is  supposed 
to  provide  protection  for  those  who 
argue  for  the  reason  to  believe  stand- 
ard as  opposed  to  the  intent  standard. 
Instead,  "pattern  of  activities"  is 
simply  a  definition  of  exactly  what  an 
investigative  reporter  does  when  on  a 
story  such  as  the  current  New  York 
Times  effort  to  find  out  whether  any 
CIA  officials  worked  with  former  intel- 
ligence agents  Wilson  and  Terpil  in  re- 
cruiting and  training  Americans  and 
foreign  nationals  for  terrorist  activi- 
ties. 

A  second  requirement  is  that  the  in- 
dividual disclosing  the  agent's  identity 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  disclo- 
sure will  harm  U.S.  intelligence  activi- 
ties. But  the  CIA  asserts  that  when- 
ever a  covert  agent  is  identified  it  be- 
comes harder  to  recruit  new  agents. 
Based  on  the  CIA  position,  a  reasona- 
ble person  would  have  to  conclude 
that  any  disclosure  of  a  possible  CIA 
operative  would  harm  U.S.  intelligence 
activities.  Moreover,  most  journalists 
would  check  with  the  CIA  before  pub- 
lishing a  story  and  would  invariably  be 
told  that  disclosure  would  cause  injury 
to  the  agency.  Hence,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  situation  in  which  this  con- 
dition would  not  be  met. 

The  third  criterion  for  liability 
under  the  Chafee  language  is  that  the 
individual  discloses  information  that 
identifies  an  individual  as  a  covert 
agent.  This  simply  requires  that  a 
story  be  factual— a  condition  that  the 
media  itself  imposes  on  investigative 
reporting. 

The  fourth  criterion  is  that  the  dis- 
closure be  unauthorized.  Repeating 
the  name  of  an  agent  to  an  editor  or 
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printer  would  constitute  such  disclo- 
sure. 

The  fifth  requirement  is  that  the  in- 
dividual knew  that  a  covert  agent  was 
being  identified.  This  condition  would 
be  met  by  the  story  that  the  individual 
was  an  undercover  CIA  agent. 

Finally  there  is  the  requirement 
that  the  individual  knew  that  the 
United  States  is  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  the  agent's  identi- 
ty. Any  reporter  would  know  that  the 
CIA  wants  to  conceal  the  identity  of 
all  covert  agents.  Again,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  circumstances  where  a 
piece  of  investigative  journalism  about 
an  intelligence  operative  would  not 
satisfy  this  condition. 

In  sum.  the  reason-to-believe  stand- 
ard would  cover  virtually  all  disclo- 
sures by  an  investigative  reporter  In- 
volving intelligence  agents. 

Proponents  of  the  reason-to-believe 
version  assert  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  name  names,  that  responsible  jour- 
nalists do  not  name  names.  That  is 
simply  not  the  case.  I  have  here  arti- 
cles and  books  by  responsible  journal- 
ists and  authors  which  include  names 
of  covert  agents  as  defined  in  the  bill. 
I  would  like  the  proponents  of  the 
Chafee  amendment  to  explain  to  me 
whether  the  authors  of  these  articles, 
which  seem  to  respond  to  legitimate 
concerns  of  the  public  and  their  right 
to  know,  would  be  criminally  liable 
under  the  terms  of  this  amendment. 
Specifically  I  would  like  to  know: 

Do  they  believe  that  the  article  or 
book  should  have  been  published  vrith 
the  names  included? 

Do  they  believe  that  the  publication 
would  be  covered  by  S.  391  with  the 
reason-to-believe  standard?  If  not,  why 
not? 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  floor  manager  of  the 
Chafee  amendment,  I  wish  to  pose 
these  questions  to  him  and  have  him 
respond  only  to  clarify  the  record  as  to 
what  his  intent  Is  in  proposing  the 
reason-to-believe  amendment. 

I  have  with  me  today  fewer  articles 
than  I  did  the  last  time  we  discussed 
this  situation  on  the  floor.  I  now  have 
only  10  articles  with  me  and  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  to  answer  a  couple  of 
questions  about  each  of  these  articles 
so  that  we  might  clarify  the  intent  of 
his  amendment.  The  questions  are: 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  ar- 
ticle or  book  should  have  been  pub- 
lished with  the  names  included  and 
does  he  believe  that  the  publication 
would  be  covered  by  S.  391  with  the 
reason-to-believe  standard?  If  not,  why 
not? 

I  can  provide  the  Senator  with  a 
copy  of  each  of  the  articles  or  I  would 
be  pleased  to  read  the  article  to  him  or 
read  a  simimary  of  the  article,  but  I 
would  like  to  get  this  clarified  for  the 
record.  Which  would  the  Senator 
prefer  to  do? 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Why  do  we  not  have  a 
look  at  the  article?  I  am  not  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  what  the  Senator  is  dis- 
cussing. And  why  does  he  not  send  it 
over  or  let  me  take  a  look  at  it  if  I 
could,  please? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  have  10  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  and  the  Washington  Post, 
each  written  by  a  journalist  and  the 
question  is:  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  the  article  or  book  should  have 
been  published  with  the  luunes  includ- 
ed? Does  he  believe  that  its  publica- 
tion would  be  covered  by  S.  391  with 
the  reason  to  believe  standard?  While 
I  am  waiting  for  them  to  be  Xeroxed, 
let  me  sununarize  the  first  article: 

It  is  a  New  York  Times  article  dated 
December  6.  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  interject  one  question,  if  I 
might,  I  would  be  interested  in  the 
Senator's  viewpoint  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  covered  by  the  intent  statute 
since  the  Senator  has  indicated  he  is 
for  the  intent  statute,  and  he  is  obvi- 
ously familiar  with  that.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  he  would  give  his  views  as 
to  whether  it  was  covered,  and  answer 
the  same  question  as  to  intent  that  he 
is  asking  of  me  with  regard  to  reason 
to  believe. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  respond.  We  will  go  article  by  arti- 
cle. The  first  article,  as  I  say,  is  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1981.  This  article  details  how 
many  former  U.S.  intelligence  opera- 
tives have  entered  into  profitable  busi- 
ness arrangements  in  other  countries. 

According  to  the  author,  Jeff  Gerth, 
their  success  is  derived  from  their  spe- 
cial secret  access  to  foreign  officials 
and  to  the  sensitive  information  they 
gained  in  their  Government  service.  It 
names  several  people  the  author  char- 
acterizes as  former  agents  and  de- 
scribes their  present  business  activi- 
ties. 

Now,  to  the  Senator  the  questions 
are:  Do  you  believe  the  article  or 
books  should  have  been  published 
with  the  names  included? 

Second,  do  you  believe  the  publica- 
tion would  be  covered  under  the 
reason-to-believe  standard? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  one  is  easy.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  statute  only 
covers  covert  agents.  It  does  not  cover 
former  covert  agents. 

Let  us  have  the  next  one. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  that  the  author 
in  this  case  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  law.  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  true  under 
either  statute. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  reason  to  be- 
lieve  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Or  the  version  that 
came  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Very  well. 
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The  second  article  is  a  New  Yorlt 
Times  article  dated  September  14. 
1981.  This  is  an  article  by  Phil  Taub- 
man  which  discuss  weaknesses  in  U.S. 
laws  and  policies  governing  the  trans- 
fer of  American  arms  and  technology 
abroad,  the  lack  of  prohibitions  on  the 
training  of  terrorists  or  the  sale  of 
arms  or  explosives  by  U.S.  citizens. 

The  article  names  several  former 
CIA  officials  whom  the  author  identi- 
fies as  possibly  involved  in  such  activi- 
ties, including  Edwin  Wilson. 

The  question  to  the  Senator  is:  Do 
you  or  do  you  not  believe  the  article  or 
book,  this  article,  should  have  been 
published  with  the  names  included? 
Do  you  believe  the  publication  would 
be  covered  by  the  reason  to  believe 
statute?  If  the  Senator  would  prefer  to 
wait  until  the  articles  are  Xeroxed 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  prefer  to 
answer  them  as  the  articles  came  off. 

I  would  prefer  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  refer  to  the  defini- 
tions in  the  committee  bill,  by  the 
way.  so  that  his  questions  are  not 
really  directed  aga^t  the  so-called 
Chafee  amendment.  Then  he  would 
see  that  they  are  directed  against  the 
bill  itself. 

If  you  will  note  on  a  copy  of  the  leg- 
islation in  section  606  it  goes  into  defi- 
nitions. It  states: 

The  term  "covert  agent"  means  an  officer 
or  employee  of  an  intelligence  agency  or  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to 
duty  with  an  intelligence  agency. 

So  by  definition  the  article  he  was 
reading  does  not  deal  with  an  officer 
or  employee  of  an  intelligence  agency. 
He  himself  said  "a  former  agent  of  the 
CIA."  So  clearly  that  example  does 
not  apply. 

The  news  stories  of  the  Wilson  and 
TerpU  cases  have  been  constantly 
cited  as  being  imperiled  by  passage  of 
this  legislation.  That  is  absolute  non- 
sense. The  people  who  say  this  have 
not  read  the  legislation.  Wilson  and 
TerpU  were  former  agents,  and  disclo- 
sure of  their  names  would  not  be  pe- 
nalized under  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  third  article. 
New  York  Times,  November  1,  1981,  is 
an  article  again  by  Phil  Taubman  in 
which  he  details  how  again  former 
U.S.  Intelligence  agents  assisted 
Libya's  Intervention  In  Chad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  I 
interject  to  the  participants  and 
remind  the  participants,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  necessary,  that  the  Sen- 
ators in  debate  under  the  rule  should 
address  the  Presiding  Officer  and  not 
individual  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senators  should  address  their 
questions  to  another  Senator  through 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  again  the 


answer  is  in  the  question  itself  where 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  referred 
to  a  former  employee  of  the  CIA.  That 
case,  of  course,  is  covered  by  the  defi- 
nition which  we  previously  discussed 
in  section  -dOe,  with  the  definition  of 
the  term  "covert  agent." 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  A  fourth  article,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  pose  the  question, 
this  is  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  24,  1981.  an  article  by  Stuart 
Taylor  which  identifies  an  additional 
actor  in  the  Wilson-Terpil  investiga- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  clear  on  whether  that  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  question.  Obviously,  the 
question  is  covered,  as  we  say,  as  I 
have  stated  several  times  here,  by  the 
definitions  in  the  act.  This  act  only  ap- 
plies to  active  officers  or  employees  of 
an  agency  in  the  case  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  cited. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
fifth  article  is  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  4,  1981.  This  is  a 
story  by  William  Schmidt.  It  identifies 
Eugene  Tafoya,  accused  of  murdering 
a  Libyan  national,  as  a  self-styled 
covert  agent.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  this  article  should  have  been  pub- 
lished with  the  name  included,  and 
does  he  believe  the  publication  will  be 
covered  under  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Apparently  this  indi- 
vidual claims  to  be  a  covert  agent  of 
some  type.  Anyway  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  this  individual  is  now  an 
agent  of  the  CIA.  But  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
knows,  if  perchance  this  individual 
should  be  on  active  duty  or  an  employ- 
ee of  an  intelligence  agency,  this  does 
not  by  itself  mean  the  disclosure  of 
that  name  subjects  the  discloser  to  the 
pimishment  in  the  act.  There  are 
other  elements  to  be  proved. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  In  this  particular 
article  let  me  read  the  paragraph  that 
I  am  especially  interested  in  knowing 
the  Senator's  opinion  about.  The 
author  of  the  article  says: 

Mr.  Tafoya  testified  that  not  only  did  he 
shoot  Mr.  Zagallai  in  self-defense  in  a  strug- 
gle, but  that  he  also  believed  at  the  time  he 
was  on  secret  assignment  from  the  CIA. 

Does  the  Senator  believe,  Mr.  I*resi- 
dent,  that  the  publication  of  this  arti- 
cle by  William  Schmidt  is  covered  by 
S.  391  with  the  reason-to-believe 
standard? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  This  Individual  is  not 
an  employee  of  the  CIA,  so  his  case  is 
not  relevant. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  the  Senator  is 
saying  that  this  article  would  not  vio- 
late the  reasow  to  believe  test  because 
the  named  CIA  official  is,  in  fact,  not 
a  member  of  the  CIA,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Not  so.  But  that  is  the 
easiest  and  quickest  exception  to  the 
various  standards  of  proof  that  have 


to  be  met.  In  other  words,  if  the 
person  is  not  an  employee  of  the  CIA, 
then  he  is  out.  That  does  not  mean  if 
he  is  an  employee  of  the  CIA  that 
whoever  wrote  the  article  can  be  pros- 
ecuted. There  are  the  other  issues  that 
we  mentioned  before. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Such  as  pattern  of 
activities. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confused  as  to  the  question,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  coming  through 
the  chair. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
go  to  the  sixth  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  August  17,  1978.  This  arti- 
cle is  by  Leonard  Curry.  He  states  that 
the  former  chief  of  station  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  Raymond  Close,  went  into 
business  with  Kamal  Adham  a  former 
CIA  connection  in  Riyadh.  According 
to  the  author,  the  joint  business  ven- 
ture between  a  former  station  chief 
and  a  top  foreign  government  spy  is 
the  first  linown  case  of  its  type.  The 
story  also  quotes  a  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassdor  as  saying  he  questions  wheth- 
er CIA  agents  ever  really  break  their 
ties  with  the  agency. 

Now,  the  question  is:  Does  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  this  publication  would 
be  covered  under  the  reason-to-believe 
standard? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
making  a  mistake  in  suggesting  that 
there  is  a  different  standard  of  proof, 
as  far  as  these  particular  matters  go, 
under  either  the  reason  to  believe  or 
the  intent  standards.  Under  either 
statute,  that  is  the  statute  which  in- 
cludes the  committee  language  or  the 
statute  which  would  include  the 
amendment  language,  there  can  be  no 
prosecution  of  a  disclosure  of  a  name 
of  someone  who  is  not  an  employee  of 
the  CIA  or  of  an  intelligence  agency. 
So  this  Mr.  Raymond  H.  Close,  in  the 
article  I  believe  the  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to,  which  was  published  in  August 
of  1978  had  retired  or  stepped  down  8 
months  previous  to  his  name  appear- 
ing in  print.  So,  again,  according  to 
the  definitions,  this  disclosure  would 
not  be  covered  under  the  statute, 
whether  it  is  the  intent  statute  or  the 
reason  to  believe  statute. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  further  clarify  what  he 
means  by  an  active  agent. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  what  I  mean  by  an  active  agent,  it 
is  what  the  statute  says.  The  statute 
has  a  definition  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to  several  times.  A  covert  agent 
means  "an  officer  or  employee  of  an 
intelligence  agency."  An  officer  or  em- 
ployee. Those  are  words  of  art.  They 
are  not  vague.  You  are  employed.  You 
are  in  the  employ  of  an  intelligence 
agency. 

Then  it  further  goes  on  to  say: 
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(i)  whose  identity  as  such  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member  is  classified  information. 
and 

(ii)  who  is  serving  outside  the  United 
States  or  has  within  the  last  five  years 
served  outside  the  United  States. 

So  those  are  not  the  defyiitions  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Those 
are  the  definitions  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  ask  one  further  clarifica- 
tion. The  article  I  have  quoted  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Curry  quotes  an  Ambassador 
as  saying  he  questions  whether  agents 
ever  really  break  their  ties  with  the 
agency.  If  an  agent  is  no  longer  an  em- 
ployee, per  se,  but  has  an  arrangement 
with  the  agency  whereby  he  receives 
any  type  of  compensation,  would  he 
come  under  the  definition  of  officer  or 
employee? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  description  that 
somebody  never  breaks  their  ties,  I 
suppose,  can  be  applied  to  anybody.  I 
suppose  distinguished  graduates  from 
Princeton  never  break  their  ties  with 
Nassau  Hall.  They  are  there.  But 
hardly  would  the  person  be  referred  to 
as  a  student  of  Princeton  or  an  em- 
ployee of  that  great  university.  They 
have  ties  of  sentiment  and  ties  of  nos- 
talgia, but  not  necessarily  ties  of  em- 
ployment. The  statute  is  clear.  Covert 
agent  means  an  employee.  And  an  em- 
ployee is  a  legal  term,  which  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  go  into  all  the  facets 
of  here,  but  it  can  be  determined  by 
statute  and  by  regulation . 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
further  clarification:  Is  an  employee 
or  officer  someone  receiving  a  pen- 
sion? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  again  that  is  very  clear.  That  is 
very  clear  in  all  law  that  someone  re- 
ceiving a  pension  is  not  an  employee. 
He  is  entitled  to  that  pension  whether 
he  shows  up  for  work  or  not.  He  is  not 
even  expected  to  show  up  for  work.  So 
there  is  no  question.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  serious  question  whether 
a  pensioner  is  an  employee  of  a  firm, 
company,  the  U.S.  Government,  or 
whatever  it  might  be. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  One  last  clarifica- 
tion on  the  definition  of  covert  agent. 
The  bill  lays  out  three  major  headings 
under  the  section  defining  "covert 
agent."  The  third  heading,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  it  and  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  explain  his  understanding  of  it, 
says: 
The  term  covert  agent  means— 
"(C)  an  individual,  other  than  a  United 
States  citizen,  whose  past  or  present  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  SUtes  is 
classified  information  and  who  is  a  present 
or  former  agent  of.  or  a  present  or  former 
informant  or  source  of  operational  assist- 
ance to,  an  intelligence  agency. 

Now  the  Senator  has  said  that 
former  agents  are  not  included.  I  do 
not  understand  the  third  definition  of 
covert  agent  if  that  is  so.  I  hope  the 
Senator  can  explain  that  for  me. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  dealing  with  a  whole  new  class  of 
individual  that  was  not  in  the  previous 
groups  that  were  discussed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  Those  were  U.S. 
citizens  and  these,  as  it  makes  clear, 
are  not  U.S.  citizens.  These  are  re- 
cruited agents,  not  necessarily  employ- 
ees, of  an  intelligence  agency.  So  this 
is  a  distant  group  that  falls  imder  a 
separate  classification. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  again  cite 
the  article  by  Mr.  Leonard  Curry,  in 
which  he  refers  to  a  Sheik  Kamal 
Adham.  Adham  is  reportedly  a  CIA 
connection  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Under  the 
third  definition  of  covert  agent.  If  it 
was  revealed  Adham  is  no  longer  but 
he  was  formerly  an  agent,  would  the 
author  of  this  article  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  the  reason-to-be- 
lieve standard?  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
my  colleague  would  comment  on  my 
question.    

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  .he  Sena- 
tor would  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  President,  under  section  (c),  the 
third  definition  of  covert  agent,  as  the 
Senator  correctly  points  out,  applies  to 
other  than  U.S.  citizens  and  says  that 
a  covert  agent  means  someone  who 
presently  or  formerly  had  an  intelli- 
gence relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

This  article  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  August  17  identifies  the  former 
Chief  of  Station  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Ray- 
mond Close,  and  states  that  he  went 
into  business  with  Sheik  Kamal 
Adham.  The  article  says  that  Adham 
reportedly  was  a  CIA  connection  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  question  is,  assuming  Adham 
was  formerly  or  is  presently  coimected 
with  the  CIA.  "Is  the  author  liable 
under  the  Chafee  amendment?" 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  thrust  of  the  ar- 
ticle that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  referring  to,  as  I  have  read  it, 
deals  with  Mr.  Close,  who  Is  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen but  no  longer  an  employee  of  the 
Agency.  So  we  are  clear  on  him.  He  is 
not  covered  under  the  bill. 

Now,  In  the  course  of  the  article, 
which  was  written  some  3  years  ago,  it 
refers  to  another  gentleman  who,  it  al- 
leges, is  a  Mr.  Adham.  The  article  says 
he  is  reportedly  a  former  CIA  agent  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  asks, 
Does  the  disclosure  of  his  name  sub- 
ject the  author  to  a  penalty?  The 
answer  to  that,  of  course,  depends  on  a 
whole  series  of  factors. 

First,  was  this  gentleman  engaged  in 
a  past  or  present  intelligence  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  and  was 
his  name  classified  information?  I  do 
not  know.  That  would  have  to  be  as- 
certained. 

Second,  you  have  to  go  through  the 
other  elements  of  the  proof  required, 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
listed   earlier,    the   so-called   six   ele- 


ments of  proof.  One  of  those  elements 
of  proof  evolves  around  a  pattern  of 
activity  to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents. 

If  Mr.  Leonard  Curry  had  written  a 
whole  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
probing  and  the  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  agents  and  they  were  indeed 
agents,  active  agents,  or  had  been 
agents,  foreign  agents,  as  this  gentle- 
man here,  whom  we  do  not  know,  then 
it  is  possible  he  could  come  under  the 
provisions  of  our  bill.  That  presents  a 
possibility.  That  well  could  be.  But  we 
do  not  know. 

As  I  say,  we  have  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  elements,  the  six  elements  of 
proof,  have  been  met,  including  this 
particular  one  I  referred  to  as  regards 
whether  he  ever  was  an  agent  of  the 
Intelligence  Agency  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  ask  one  more  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
IslEuid.  Assume  that  Adham  was  an 
agent.  Assume  the  reporter  asked  20 
people  and  ascertained  that  he  was  an 
agent.  Would  Mr.  Leonard  Curry  be  in 
violation  of  the  law  under  the  reason- 
to-believe  standard? 

Mr  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
take  hypothetical  cases,  they  all  get 
difficult.  I  think  an  easier  case  would 
be  a  series  of  articles  disclosing  the 
names  of  a  series  of  agents.  That 
would  be  a  clearer  cut  case,  assuming 
that  the  six  elements  of  proof  had 
been  met. 

Indeed,  they  might  well  be  met  not 
just  under  the  reason  to  believe,  but 
under  the  intent  standard,  which  is 
the  committee  language. 

So  I  cannot  definitely  say  yes  or  no 
in  answering  the  question  regarding 
the  investigative  work  that  Mr.  Curry 
might  have  undertaken  to  ascertain 
Mr.  Adham's  intelligence  connection. 
First  of  all  you  would  have  to  find  out 
whether  he  was  ever  an  agent— maybe 
he  was  not. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  heard  something  that  is 
new  to  me.  Maybe  the  Senator  did  not 
mean  to  inject  it.  Did  I  hear  the  Sena- 
tor imply  or  say  that  there  can  never 
be  an  isolated  article,  one  isolated  arti- 
cle, that  would  violate  the  reason-to- 
believe  standard,  that  there  has  to  be 
a  series  of  articles  identifying  a  series 
of  agents?  Those  were  the  Senators 
words,  if  I  recall. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  No,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
studies  the  record,  I  did  not  say  that 
there  could  never  be  a  single  article.  I 
said  an  easier  case  would  be  one  which 
involved  a  series  of  articles  disclosing 
the  names  of  a  series  of  agents.  In 
other  words,  I  will  refer  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  again  to  the  defini- 
tions in  which  it  states: 
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The  term  pattern  of  activities  requires  a 
series  of  acts  with  a  common  purpose  or  ob- 
jective. 

Let  us  take  a  single  situation,  where 
a  reporter  engaged  in  a  series  of  acts 
such  as  following  a  suspected  agent  to 
work,  seeking  his  telephone  number, 
making  a  whole  series  of  background 
checks  on  him,  checking  his  prior  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States,  where  he 
took  his  training,  and  so  forth.  If  one 
went  through  an  elaborate  process  like 
that,  and,  indeed,  knew  that  the 
person  involved  was  an  agent,  then 
disclosing  it  as  a  part  of  this  series  of 
acts  would  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
does  not  refer  to  a  U.S.  agent.  This 
refers  to  a  non-U.S.  citizen  who  once 
had  a  relationship  with  the  CIA.  Does 
the  Senator  think  personally  that  if 
Mr.  Adham  was  an  agent  that  this  ar- 
ticle violates  the  reason  to  believe 
standard?    

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  caimot  be  given  by  me  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  see  here. 

We  previously  discarded  all  the 
other  cases  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  because  in  none  of 
them  was  the  individual  Identified  as 
an  employee  of  the  CIA. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  category 
where  the  individual  is  not  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen and  might  possibly  had  a  past  con- 
nection with  the  CIA.  That  is  im- 
known. 

So,  first  of  all,  we  have  to  ascertain 
that  fact.  Even  if  that  were  so,  and  let 
us  assimie  it  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  he  was  a  former  employee  of  the 
CIA.  then  you  would  have  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  a  pattern  of  activities  Mr. 
Ctirry  followed  in  writing  this  article. 
If  he  stimibled  on  a  name  and  wrote  it 
up  without  a  whole  series  of  checks  to 
find  out  what  he  was,  then  that  would 
be  one  act.  But  here  he  does  not  even 
allege  flatly  that  he  had  a  CIA  connec- 
tion. He  says  reportedly,  so  presum- 
ably he  does  not  know  and  has  not 
done  that  extensive  background 
checking.  On  this  basis,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Mr.  Curry  is  covered  under  our 
bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  precisely  the  kind  of  question  which 
has  troubled  me.  This  is  the  kind  of  in- 
formation that  I  believe  the  public 
does  have  a  right  to  know.  However,  I 
will  not  discuss  this  article  at  greater 
length. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  go  on 
to  a  Washington  Post  article  of  July 
11,  1979. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
interject?  If  the  Senator  is  troubled  by 
this  situation,  his  troubles  are  not  con- 
fined, Mr.  President,  to  the  language 
of  the  Chafee  amendment. 

He  Is  troubled  by  the  whole  bill  be- 
cause, under  the  intent  provision, 
what  he  claims  is  true  as  well.  The 


definitions  I  am  reading  from  are  not 
from  the  Chafee  amendment,  they  are 
from  the  legislation  that  was  reported 
out  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
may  well  l>e  that  the  Senator  has  trou- 
ble, as  I  say,  with  the  whole  bill.  If  so, 
let  him  say  so  and  let  the  world  know 
it.  But  let  him  not  direct  his  objections 
to  the  reason  to  believe  section  alone. 
If  he  is  troubled  by  the  whole  bill, 
then  he  is  troubled  with  trying  to  get 
at  the  very  problem  we  are  trying  to 
solve,  which  is  the  disclosure  of 
agents'  identities. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  had  heard  my  entire  speech.  I 
said  unequivocally  that  legislation  of 
this  type  Is  necessary.  I  said  it  is  my 
intent  to  protect  our  agents  abroad, 
but  that  we  have  to  balance  on  pro- 
tecting our  agents  with  preserving  free 
speech  and  a  free  press,  and  it  is, 
indeed,  the  bill  that  came  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  I  support 
without  the  Senator's  amendment.  It 
is  that  bill  that  has  the  support  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Agency. 
So.  I  think  it  is  incorrect  for  the  Sena- 
tor to  imply  that  I  do  not  strongly 
support  the  protection  of  our  agents. 

I  have  posed  a  series  of  very  specific 
questions  trying  to  clarify  what  the 
Senator  means,  in  real  terms,  by  the 
reason  to  believe  standard.  I  frankly 
do  not  know  any  effective  way  to  do 
that  other  than  to  give  specific  exam- 
ples and  have  the  proponent  of  the 
reason  to  believe  standard  say  wheth- 
er he  thinks  it  applies  or  not.  That  is 
the  whole  purpose  of  this  exercise. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
was  challenging  the  Senator's  concern 
about  protecting  the  agents.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  he  has  indicated  he  has 
trouble  with  the  response  that  I  gave 
to  the  article  he  produced  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Curry  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  August  19,  1978.  My  answer 
was  that  If  he  has  trouble,  his  trouble 
does  not  revolve  around  the  reason  to 
believe  language.  That  is  not  what  pre- 
sents the  trouble  for  the  Senator,  as  I 
see  it.  It  is  the  language  of  the  statute 
itself.  Whether  you  take  the  intent  or 
whether  you  take  the  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  same  difficulties  arise. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  just  been  re- 
butted on  the  grounds  that  the  prob- 
lem does  not  relate  to  reason  to  be- 
lieve versus  intent.  Is  it  not  true,  in 
the  cases  he  has  put  forward,  that  the 
reporter  reporting  those  Incidents 
could  have  intended  in  fact  to  help, 
not  hurt,  move  forward,  not  impede, 
the  national  intelligence  capability  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  They  could  have  and 
should  have  had  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would,  in  some  aspect  of  it,  have 
been  detrimental.  They  could  have 
reason  to  believe  that  by  identifying 
the  name  of  an  agent,  present  or 
former,  it  would  in  fact  hurt  that 
person  or  hurt  that  particular  effort 
but  may  very  well,  in  the  total  scheme 
of  things,  be  incredibly  helpful. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation  with  the  former  Saudi  agent 
this  article  refers  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  So  there  is  a  distinct, 
real  difference.  The  Senator  could 
very  well  have  trouble  with  reason  to 
believe  in  these  cases  and  not  at  all 
have  trouble  with  the  intent  provision. 
That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  sympathetic  to  the  desires  of  my 
colleagues  to  afford  maximum  protec- 
tion to  our  covert  intelligence  person- 
nel, I  remain  unpersuaded  of  the  need 
for  the  reason-to-believe  standard.  It 
does  not  provide  additional  protection 
to  agents,  but  it  will  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  public  debate. 

If  this  legislation  passes  with  this 
amendment,  many  Americans  conunit- 
ted  to  preserving  freedom  of  speech 
and  a  free  press  will  resist  its  enforce- 
ment and  challenge  its  constitutional- 
ity in  the  courts. 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  the 
Chafee  substitute  language  will  pro- 
vide less-effective  protection  to  our 
agents  than  the  version  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  with  the 
Biden  amendment.  Thus,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
S.  391  as  reported  with  the  intent 
standard. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  briefly  to  reply  before  we 
engage  in  a  colloquy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and,  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  although  it  was  not  my 
privilege  to  be  here  during  his  remarlts 
because  of  a  prior  conmiitment,  insist 
that  the  language  that  came  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  affords 
better  protection  for  our  agents  than 
the  language  of  the  so-called  Chafee- 
Jackson  amendment.  They  may  have 
many,  many  reasons  for  opposing  the 
Chafee  language  but  for  them  to 
choose  the  particular  reason  that  it  af- 
fords greater  protection  to  our  agents 
just  does  not  bear  up.  Distinguished 
though  these  gentlemen  are.  and  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  prosecuted  thousands  of  cases,  we 
have  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ledger 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  prosecute 
such  cases:  The  assistant  attorneys 
general  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  the  chief 
prosecutorial  officers  of  this  Govern- 
ment. They  are  not  just  from  this  ad- 
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ministration  but  from  the  prior  admin- 
istration. They  have  said  that  the  lan- 
guage that  is  embodied  in  the  Chafee- 
Jackson  amendment  is  the  better  lan- 
guage from  their  point  of  view. 

So  I  say  to  them,  please,  gentlemen, 
let  us  not  come  forward  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  you  are  supporting  lan- 
guage that  better  protects  covert 
agents.  Perhaps  your  language  will 
give  some  protection  to  agents.  I  am 
not  disputing  that. 

Later  these  gentlemen  quote  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Casey  to  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  that  says  that  their 
language  would  be  adequate.  But  they 
do  not  go  on  to  say  that,  in  a  further 
part  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Casey,  the 
administration  would  far  prefer  the 
Chafee  language  and  has  so  testified. 
It  is  all  in  the  Record.  This  is  nothing 
new  we  are  producing  here.  The 
former  head  of  the  CIA  for  President 
Carter.  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner,  and 
the  members  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment have  all  said  the  Chafee-Jackson 
language  is  easier  to  prosecute.  It  is 
clear.  So  these  gentlemen  ought  to  dis- 
card immediately  the  argvmient  that 
their  language  permits  the  easier  pros- 
ecution of  those  who  reveal  names  smd 
that  it  provides  better  protection  for 
our  agents.  It  simply  is  not  so. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  read  into  the  record  at  this  point 
one  or  two  sentences  from  the  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  Mr. 
Casey,  in  which  he  says: 

I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration's preference  for  S.  391,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  identities  bill,  remains 
unchanged. 

I  do  not  see  any  language  here  that 
says  it  is  far  more  preferable. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  me  pertaining  to  some 
questions  that  I  have  in  regard  to  lan- 
guage in  this  bill. 

I  notice  that  the  term  "covert  agent" 
is  used  in  each  of  the  three  substan- 
tive criminal  provisions  in  the  bill- 
subsection  601  (a),  (b),  and  (c)— and 
that  it  is  specifically  defined  in  subsec- 
tion 606(4).  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  whether 
use  of  this  term  to  refer  to  those 
whose  identities  are  being  protected 
implies  that  these  individuals  must  be 
involved  in  a  particular  covert  action 
before  the  protective  scope  of  the  bill 
would  apply^ 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished jurist  from  Alabama  for  his 
very  astute  question,  indicating  the  se- 
riousness which  has  characterized  his 
review  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today. 

The  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  no;  choice  of  the  term  "covert 
agent"  in  no  way  is  to  be  construed  as 
limiting  protection  afforded  under  the 
terms  of  the  legislation  to  those  actu- 
ally  engaged   in   a  particular   covert 


action.  The  legislation  is  designed  to 
cover  all  individuals  engaged  or  assist- 
ing in  foreign  intelligence  activities 
whose  identity  is  classified  and  with 
regard  to  whom,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
closure, the  United  States  is  taking  af- 
firmative measures  to  conceal  such  in- 
dividual's classified  Intelligence  rela- 
tionship. No  distinction  is  drawn  as  to 
whether  the  individual  at  the  time  of 
the  disclosure  was  engaged  in  collect- 
ing intelligence,  as  opposed  to  being 
engaged  in  covert  action,  or  "special 
activities,"  as  it  is  called  and  defined  in 
section  3.4(h)  of  Executive  Order 
12333. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  made  mention  in  his  response  of 
"affirmative  measures"— that  is.  those 
actions  which  the  United  States  takes 
to  conceal  a  covert  agent's  classified 
intelligence  relationship.  Unlike  the 
term  "covert  agent,"  the  term  "affirm- 
ative measures"  is  undefined,  even 
though  it  is  used  in  each  of  the  three 
suljstantive  criminal  provisions.  I 
should  like  the  Senator  to  explain  just 
what  is  meant  by  the  use  of  the  term 
"affirmative  measures." 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  correct.  The  term  "affirm- 
ative measures"  is  not  defined  In  the 
bill.  However,  the  legislative  history  of 
the  bill  speaks  to  this  question.  Both 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Conmiittee 
report  from  the  last  Congress  and 
more  recently  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Conimittee  report  of  this  Congress  in- 
dicate that  the  reference  to  "affirma- 
tive measures"  is  intended  to  confine 
the  effect  of  the  bill  to  relationships 
that  are  deliberately  concealed  by  the 
United  States.  "Affirmative  measures" 
could  include  the  use  of  such  tech- 
niques as,  for  example,  the  creation  of 
a  "cover"  identity,  such  as  a  set  of  fic- 
titious characteristics  and  relation- 
ships, to  conceal  the  individual's  true 
identity  and  relationship  to  an  intelli- 
gence agency,  or  the  use  of  clandestine 
means  of  communication  to  conceal 
the  individual's  relationship  with  U.S. 
Government  personnel,  or  the  restrict- 
ing of  any  mention  of  the  individual's 
true  identity  or  intelligence  relation- 
ship to  classified  documents  and  chan- 
nels.      

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Does  that,  then,  mean 
that  the  Government  will  have  to 
prove  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant of  each  "affirmative  measure" 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  a  covert  agent  whose  identi- 
ty the  defendant  has  disclosed? 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  No.  In  no  way  do  we 
Intend  to  Impose  such  a  burden  on  the 
prosecution.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
legislation  as  drafted,  the  prosecution 
has  a  heavy  burden  in  meeting  six  ele- 
ments of  proof  without  Imposing  what 
might  t)e  impossible  to  prove— that  is, 
a  defendant's  knowledge  of  specific  af- 
firmative measures  being  taken  with 
regard  to  a  specific  covert  agent  or 
even    the    fact    that    all    affirmative 


measures  possible  with  regard  to  a 
particular  covert  agent  were  being 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  disclosure. 
The  Government  need  only  show  a  de- 
fendant's knowledge  that  the  U.S. 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  disclo- 
sure was  taking  some  steps  to  conceal 
an  intelligence  relationship.  Just  as 
the  'affirmative  measures"  used  for 
one  covert  agent  may  vary  from  those 
used  for  another,  depending  on  cir- 
cumstances, so,  too,  proof  of  knowl- 
edge that  the  United  States  is  taking 
affirmative  measures  to  conceal  an  in- 
telligence relationship  will  depend 
upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
each  case.  Such  proof  could  be  demon- 
strated by  showing  that  a  current  or 
former  employment  or  other  relation- 
ship of  the  defendant  with  the  United 
States  required  or  gave  him  such 
knowledge.  It  could  also  be  demon- 
strated by  statements  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disclosure  or  by  previous 
statements  evidencing  such  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  response  evokes  one  final  question: 
Under  the  terms  of  the  definition  of 
'covert  agent."  the  identity  or  the  in- 
telligence relationship  of  those  who 
the  bill  aims  to  protect  must  be  classi- 
fied. Why.  then,  is  there  a  need  for 
the  prosecution  to  prove  defendant's 
knowledge  of  "affirmative  measures" 
undertaken?  Does  this  not  render  the 
prosecution's  job  virtually  impossible? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  language  of  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  has  been  care- 
fully crafted.  It  has  been  subjected  to 
the  scrutiny  of  some  of  the  finest  legal 
minds  within  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, and  the  Justice  Departments  of 
both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  adminis- 
trations have  studied  this  language 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  lan- 
guage strikes  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  protect  civil  and 
constitutional  rights,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  the  Government 
with  a  statute  that  is  effective  and  en- 
forceable. Since  we  are  dealing  with 
our  most  fundamental  freedom,  that 
of  speech.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
burden  placed  on  the  United  States  is 
too  difficult.  We  have  deliberately 
made  it  difficult  in  terms  of  elements 
of  proof  so  as  to  insure  protection  of 
that  fimdamental  freedom. 

Classification  alone  would  not  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  insulation  required. 
The  mere  fact  that  an  intelligence  re- 
lationship appears  in  a  classified  docu- 
ment does  not  necessarily  constitute 
evidence  that  the  United  States  is 
taking  affirmative  measures  to  conceal 
the  i-elationship.  It  could  mean  that  or 
it  could  not.  For  instance,  the  docu- 
ment could  be  classified  because  of 
other  information  it  contains.  Proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  classified  relation- 
ship would  not  be  enough.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  show  in  addition,  that 
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the  person  who  made  the  disclosure 
knew  that  the  United  States  was 
taking  affirmative  measures  to  conceal 
the  covert  agent's  classified  intelli- 
gence relationship. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  indulgence  and  assistance  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  In  clarifying  some  of  my  con- 
cerns in  regard  to  this  most  vital  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  supportive  of  the  goals  of  this 
legislation  and  wholeheartedly  com- 
mend Chairman  Thurmond;  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Senator  Biden; 
Senator  Denton,  and  Senator  Chafee, 
for  their  efforts  in  this  vital  area  of 
legislation  and  its  appropriate  and 
necessary  goals. 

Although,  I  am  very  concerned  as  to 
whether  the  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  met  by  its  present  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
in  the  area  of  intelligence,  nor  the  in- 
terworklngs  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  I  must  defer  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  for  guidance  in  this  area 
of  legislation.  But,  as  a  lawyer.  I  look 
at  an  almost  insurmountable  burden 
that  a  prosecutor  would  have  to  meet 
In  order  to  achieve  a  conviction  under 
this  legislation. 

The  language,  in  my  opinion,  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  versions  of 
section  601(c).  is  potentially  cumber- 
some, repetitive,  and  counterproduc- 
tive, and  I  seriously  question  if  its  in- 
tended purpose,  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
exposure  of  our  intelligence  agents 
throughout  the  world,  will  be  accom- 
plished. I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  reviewing  this  legislation  and 
discussing  it  with  colleagues,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  individuals  concerned  with  its 
first  amendment  ramifications,  and 
many  other  interested  individuals.  Un- 
fortimately,  like  most  legislation,  this 
bill  is  a  result  of  compromise,  which 
rarely  produces  law  in  its  best  lan- 
guage. As  I  have  indicated  previously, 
I  support  the  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  will  vote  in  favor  of  final  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  but  I  have  seri- 
ous reservations  as  to  the  value  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  my  initial  analysis  of 
this  concept,  in  its  present  form,  is  in- 
accurate, and  that  this  will  be  a  true 
deterrent  to  the  vicious  and  heinous 
disclosures  of  the  identity  of  our 
agents  and  will  achieve  the  goals  that 
the  administration,  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
seek  to  accomplish. 

In  describing  committee  efforts  to 
achieve  a  proposed  goal,  it  is  often 
cited  "that  the  camel  was  the  product 
of  a  committee  whose  purpose  was  to 
design  a  horse."  I  hope  that  we  are 
creating  a  horse  and  not  a  camel. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
read  into  the  Record  the  floor  state- 


ment by  Senator  Inouye  who  strongly 
supports  the  language  that  is  in  the 
bill  now  and  does  not  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  He  is  unable  to  be  here. 
As  we  all  know,  he  is  deeply  involved 
in  preparations  for  a  most  distasteful 
matter  we  are  about  to  take  up  in  the 
Senate. 

Let  me  read  Senator  Inouye's  floor 
statement  so  my  colleagues  may  hear 
it: 

S.  391  is  a  significant  departure  from  pre- 
vious statutes  passed  by  the  Congress  to 
punish  disclosure  of  information  in  the  na- 
tional security  field.  It  would  not  only 
punish  publication  of  information  obtained 
from  access  to  classified  information,  but 
would  also  punish  the  publication  of  infor- 
mation derived  entirely  from  open,  publicly 
available  sources.  This  is  something  the 
Congress  has  never  done  before,  except 
during  wartime. 

When  the  problem  of  deliberately  expos- 
ing the  names  of  agents  arose  several  years 
ago.  It  seemed  to  result  mainly  from  rene- 
gade former  agents  like  Philip  Agee  who 
used  Information  they  had  obtained  while 
employed  by  the  CIA.  The  first  bills  Intro- 
duced to  deal  with  this  problem  focused  on 
the  breach  of  trust  by  government  employ- 
ees and  former  employees  who  used  their 
access  to  classified  Information  to  identify 
and  expose  U.S.  intelligence  agents.  The 
main  Issue  at  that  time  was  whether  to  In- 
clude In  those  bills  criminal  penalties  for 
outsiders  who  conspired  with,  or  aided  and 
abetted,  employees  and  former  employees 
like  Agee. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  problem  was  not  confined  to  the  Agees 
and  their  collaborators,  but  that  It  also  re- 
sulted from  determined  efforts  to  sift 
through  public  source  Information  to  Identi- 
fy agents.  The  techniques  for  identifying 
agents  from  open  sources  are  not  perfect, 
and  mistakes  are  often  made.  But  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  seek,  by  these  means,  to 
destroy  the  CIA's  effectiveness  abroad  have 
gained  enough  credibility  overseas  to  pose  a 
significant  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  physical  safety  of  in- 
dividuals In  the  service  of  this  country. 

The  task,  therefore,  has  been  to  develop 
statutory  language  that  would  deter  these 
activities  without  sweeping  so  broadly  as  to 
Inhibit  news  media  reporting,  and  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  discuss  questions  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  Intelligence  policy.  S.  391  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  at- 
tempts to  meet  these  criteria  through  adop- 
tion of  an  "Intent"  standard.  Thus,  under 
the  Judiciary  bill,  disclosure  of  the  names  of 
agents  is  criminalized  only  If  done  so  with 
an  "Intent  to  Impair  or  impede  Intelligence 
activities." 

The  language  proposed  by  Senator  Chafee 
would  adopt  a  lesser  reason  to  believe  stand- 
ard. Undoubtedly  Senator  Chafee's  lan- 
guage would  make  It  easier  to  prosecute 
Journalists  who  disclose  the  names  of 
agents.  I  am  concerned,  however,  that  with- 
out a  requirement  to  prove  Intent  to  Impair 
or  Impede  U.S.  Intelligence  activities,  this 
legislation  will  place  Journalists  under  too 
great  a  Jeopardy  of  criminal  prosecution  for 
legitimate  news  reporting. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  there 
can  be  situations  where  Investigative  report- 
ing that  results  In  the  publication  of  agent's 
Identities  may  serve  legitimate  public  inter- 
ests. For  example,  during  consideration  of 
this  legislation  last  year,  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment was  asked  whether  Senator  Chafee's 
language  would  cover  an  Investigative  jour- 
nalist's reporting  the  identities  of  CIA  em- 
ployees engaged  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  the 
government  by  misusing  funds  Intended  for 
covert  operations.  The  response  was.  In 
effect,  that  prosecutorial  discretion  would 
protect  the  newsmen  In  such  cases,  and  that 
the  Justice  Department  would  not  bring 
charges  even  If  the  facts  technically  fit  the 
law.  This  is  precisely  why  the  Intent  stand- 
ard in  S.  391,  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Is  so  essential.  We  must  Insure  a 
"government  of  laws,  not  of  men"  as  the 
guarantee  for  freedom  of  the  press;  reliance 
on  the  exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion  is 
simply  unacceptable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  legislative 
history  of  this  legislation  can  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  the  language,  so  that  legiti- 
mate news  reporting  will  not  be  deterred. 
Neither,  In  my  view.  Is  this  an  acceptable  so- 
lution. A  requirement  to  prove  intent  to 
Impair  or  impede  U.S.  intelligence  activities 
is  necessary  to  Insure  protection  for  a  vigor- 
ous free  press.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
criminal  statute  to  deter  the  "naming  of 
names"  by  a  handful  of  malefactors  bent 
upon  destroying  the  CIA,  It  must  be  framed 
In  a  way  most  likely  to  achieve  that  very 
specific  objective,  without  uiuiecessarily 
risking  Interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
S.  391  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today, 
thanks  to  Senator  Chafee,  the  Senate 
will  take  another  step  toward  giving 
the  men  and  women  who  work  as  clan- 
destine collectors  of  intelligence  for 
the  United  States  the  legal  protection 
they  have  thus  far  lacked.  Today  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  someone  can  wanton- 
ly disclose  the  identity  of  a  clandestine 
agent  and  get  away  with  it.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  our  country  that,  until  recent 
years,  we  did  not  need  laws  to  pro- 
scribe such  behavior.  Americans  just 
did  not  set  up  private  intelligence  serv- 
ices with  the  purpose  of  "blowing  the 
cover"  of  the  intelligence  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  In  recent  years, 
however,  precisely  that  has  happened. 
A  few  dozen  individuals,  in  consulta- 
tion with  our  country's  foreign  en- 
emies, have  published  lists  of  people 
purported  to  be  undercover  agents  of 
American  intelligence. 

In  some  instances  they  hit  their 
mark;  in  some  instances  they  implicat- 
ed people  with  absolutely  no  connec- 
tion to  American  intelligence.  But  in 
all  cases  they  did  harm.  They  endan- 
gered individual  lives  and  careers. 
Above  all,  they  harmed  the  security  of 
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every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  by  weakening  our  Intel- 
ligence agencies'  ability  to  gather  vital 
information  abroad.  In  effect  these 
disclosures  of  agents'  identities  have 
done  much  to  plug  up  the  eyes  and 
ears  on  which  we  depend  to  warn  of 
coming  danger.  It  matters  little  how 
they  got  those  names.  They  got  them 
and  have  used  them  to  do  harm.  This 
we  must  stop.  We  must  not  just  give 
the  appearance  of  stopping  it,  we  must 
actually  have  an  enforceable  law  to 
stop  it. 

That  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  section 
601(c)  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  As  one  of  the 
original  authors  of  the  bill,  I  once  con- 
sidered writing  the  provision  like  this. 
But,  for  goodness'  sake,  with  601(c) 
like  this,  the  prosecution  would  have 
to  prove  six  elements  of  the  crime  si- 
multaneously, beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt: 

First,  that  there  was  an  intentional 
disclosure  of  information  which  did  in 
fact  identify  a  covert  agent; 

Second,  that  the  disclosure  was 
made  to  an  individual  not  authorized 
to  receive  classified  information; 

Third,  that  the  person  who  made 
the  disclosure  knew  that  the  informa- 
tion disclosed  did  in  fact  identify  and 
disclose  a  covert  agent; 

Fourth,  that  the  person  who  made 
the  disclosure  knew  that  the  United 
States  was  taking  affirmative  meas- 
ures to  conceal  the  covert  agent's  clas- 
sified intelligence  affiliation; 

Fifth,  that  the  disclosure  was  made 
in  the  course  of  an  effort  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents;  and 

Sixth,  that  the  person  making  the 
disclosure  did  so  with  the  intent  of  im- 
pairing or  impeding  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 

To  pass  the  bill  in  this  form  would 
be  to  pay  lip  service  to  protecting 
agent  identities  while  knowing  well 
that  no  one  would  probably  ever  be 
convicted. 

The  bill's  original  intention  Is  that 
someone  ought  to  go  to  jail  if  he  has 
disclosed  the  identities  of  agents  "in 
the  course  of  a  pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents,  and  with  reason  to  believe  that 
such  activities  would  impair  or  impede 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States."  In  other  words,  to 
be  convicted  the  suspect  has  to  have 
disclosed  the  Identity  or  Identities  not 
accidentally,  but  as  part  of  an  objec- 
tive pattern  of  activities  of  his.  and 
has  to  have  done  It  with  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  would  hurt  his  country. 
Who  win  argue  that  such  a  person 
should  not  be  In  jail?  Even  the  Carter 
administration,  not  very  sanguine 
about  this  sort  of  thing,  argued  that  If 
anyone  ran  afoul  of  that  standard  he 
should  go  to  jail. 

The  legalistic  objections  to  Senator 
Chafee's  efforts  to  restore  the  bill  are 
a  mask  for  a  much  more  fundamental 


position,  which  we  in  the  Intelligence 
Conmiittee  have  been  arguing  against 
for  years.  According  to  this  position, 
although  it  may  be  permissible  to 
punish  people  with  official  access  to 
agents'  identities  who  disclose  those 
identities,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
punish  people  who  do  not  have  official 
access  but  who  do  the  same  thing. 
That,  in  turn,  is  based  on  the  pseudo- 
constitutional  contention  that  once 
any  information  leaves  the  Govern- 
ment, there  is  an  absolute  constitu- 
tional right  to  publish  it.  But  this  con- 
tention has  no  basis  In  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  or  in  commonsense.  I  do 
not  see  such  right  anywhere  in  the 
Constitution.  If  anyone  sees  it,  let  him 
point  to  the  text.  Such  a  so-called 
right  has  even  less  basis  in  common- 
sense. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  punish  those 
who  disclose  names  of  agents  and  to 
give  immunity  to  those  who  publish 
them.  The  distinction  between  disclo- 
sure and  publication  is  a  wholly  artifi- 
cial one.  Even  when  the  person  who 
leams  the  identity  of  an  agent  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  person  who  discloses  it 
to  foreign  enemies,  we  are  compelled 
to  note  that  both  contribute  to  the 
process  by  which  harm  Is  done.  Both 
do  harm— both  should  go  to  jail.  Be- 
sides, the  leakee  is  usually  in  concert 
with  the  leaker.  Whether  or  not  the 
two  parties  are  in  league  with  one  an- 
other is  a  question  for  a  court  to 
decide. 

There  is  no  reason,  it  seems  to  me. 
to  punish  the  employee  of  an  Intelli- 
gence agency  for  a  disclosure  and  not 
to  punish  the  person  who  takes  that 
information  and  brings  It  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  do  harm  to  the  United  States. 
The  employee  who  steals  the  Informa- 
tion Is  most  often  not  the  most  Impor- 
tant person  In  that  chain.  He  Is  most 
often  not  the  most  malevolent  party. 
To  punish  only  the  employee  would  be 
akin  to  saying  that  we  would  go  after 
only  the  clandestine  agents  of  foreign 
nations  and  not  the  case  officers  who 
run  them. 

Moreover,  what  tf  Mr.  Agee  or  any 
other  leaker  teaches  the  art  of  finding 
agents  or  finding  other  Information  to 
other  people  and  they,  the  outsiders, 
use  the  skills  to  further  grind  out  in- 
formation harmful  to  the  United 
States?  Apparently  this  is  precisely 
what  happened.  We  now  have  people 
who  have  never  been  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government  who  have  set  up 
what  amounts  to  be  their  own  intelli- 
gence service.  They  use  open  sources 
and  they  try  to  find  soiures  within  the 
U.S.  Government.  Their  purpose  is  to 
find  out  about  the  activities  of  U.S.  in- 
telligence agencies  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  activities  by  exposing  them. 

Why  should  the  American  people 
put  up  with  that? 

Some  of  the  witnesses  against  this 
provision  have  argued  that  there  is  an 


absolute  constitutional  right  for  pri- 
vate citizens  to  learn  what  they  can 
about  our  intelligence  agencies  and  to 
do  what  they  will  with  that  knowl- 
edge. The  first  amendment's  guaran- 
tee of  freedom  of  the  press,  so  goes 
the  argument,  allows  the  press  to  find 
out  what  it  can  and  publish  what  it 
knows.  Thank  goodness  this  Is  just 
wild  talk  and  not  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Otherwise  the  Constitution 
really  would  be  a  suicide  pact.  Just 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  press 
and  the  judicial  system  took  that 
statement  seriously.  Each  reporter 
would  believe  it  proper  to  act  no  dif- 
ferently than  a  Soviet  clandestine  case 
officer.  He  would  recruit  agents  by 
whatever  means,  and  try  to  penetrate 
American  intelligence  as  deeply  as  he 
could  to  find  out  the  most  sensitive  in- 
formation we  had.  Then  he  would 
probably  publish  it  to  the  world- 
names  of  agents,  frequencies,  func- 
tions of  technical  means,  everything. 
In  war  time  such  dutiful  reporters 
would  send  untold  numbers  of  their 
fellow  citizens  to  their  graves.  The 
Justice  Department  and  the  courts, 
for  their  part,  would  just  let  it  go  on. 
because,  after  all,  the  press'  job  in  a 
free  society  is  to  inform  the  public,  is 
it  not?  Well,  I  think  all  of  that  is  very 
clearly  nonsense. 

Those  who  oppose  this  provision  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  muzzle  legiti- 
mate journalists,  do  a  disservice  to  le- 
gitimate journalism.  They  maintain 
perforce  that  there  is  no  objective  cri- 
terion for  distinguishing  between  the 
enterpirse  of  journalism  and  the  work 
of  private  intelligence  services  working 
to  Impair  or  impede  U.S.  intelligence. 
Journalists  should  feel  Insulted  by  the 
comparison.  I  think  that  the  differ- 
ence between  legitimate  journalists 
and  the  likes  of  Louis  Wolf  is  obvious, 
and  that  the  language  which  Senator 
Chafee  is  trying  to  restore  to  the  bill 
is  a  good,  sound  legal  test  of  that  dif- 
ference and  a  test  which  I  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  more  than  just  passing,  is 
critical  to  the  future  of  this  great  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  that  outstanding  statement.  I 
p>ersonally  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  that  fine  statement 
and  for  his  support.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful. He  is  an  influential  Member  of 
this  body  and  held  in  the  highest  re- 
spect. The  fact  that  he  has  chosen  to 
endorse  the  amendment  that  I  am  sup- 
porting gives  us  a  big  boost. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari- 
ly lay  aside  the  amendment  which  we 
are  presently  considering,  and  take  up 
my  amendment  to  delete  section  603 
of  this  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

SICTION  803  OF  S.  391 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  implications  for  the  confer- 
ence situation  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  to  strike  section  603  from  the 
bill  as  reported.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  on  a  strong 
bipartisan  vote  of  11  to  7,  specifically 
amended  the  intelligence-agent-cover 
requirement  in  section  603  to  exclude 
the  Peace  Corps.  In  agreeing  to  that 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  the  com- 
mittee was  clearly  ratifying  and  pro- 
posing to  codify  into  law  the  20-year- 
old  executive  branch  policy  of  com- 
plete separation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
from  intelligence  activities.  I  worked 
very  closely  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Biden), 
and  other  Senators  on  the  committee 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  this  excep- 
tion. In  fact,  earlier  this  year,  I  per- 
sonally wrote  each  committee  member 
as  well  as  the  author  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Chafee)  and  spoke  to  many  of  them  in 
support  of  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  of  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UNivEHSiTy  OF  Georgia, 

School  of  Law, 
Athens.  Go.,  May  4,  1981. 
Hon.  Jerkmiah  Denton. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Security  and 
Terrorism.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Bidem, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Subcommittee 
on  Security  and  Terrorism,  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Senators  Denton  and  Biden:  I  am 
writing  in  connection  with  S.  391,  the  pro- 
I)Osed  Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act 
of  1981.  I  understand  that  last  year,  in  con- 
nection with  a  similar  bill  which  ultimately 
was  not  enacted,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary voted,  in  accordance  with  the  twenty 
year  old  policy  of  absolute  separation  be- 
tween the  Peace  Corps  and  United  States  in- 
telligence, to  except  the  Peace  Corps  from  a 
statutory  requirement  that  United  States 
Government  agencies  provide  assistance  to 
maintain  secrecy  of  the  Identity  of  officers 
or  employees  of  intelligence  agencies.  As 
Secretary  of  State  when  that  policy  was 
adopted.  I  would  like  to  explain  its  genesis 
and.  in  my  opinion,  continuing  vitality. 


The  Peace  Corps,  as  conceived  and  main- 
tained, expresses  the  idealism  and  humanity 
of  the  United  States  in  its  relations  to  other 
countries,  particuarly  those  of  the  Third 
World.  More  than  80,000  Americans,  mainly 
young,  have  now  served  overseas,  often 
under  conditions  of  hardship,  to  help  meet 
the  need  of  Third  Worid  countries  for 
skilled  manpower. 

To  permit  the  Peace  Corps  to  be  used  as 
cover  for  United  States  intelligence  would 
be  inconsiitent  with  this  conception  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  If  people  in  foreign  countries 
thought  it  was  being  so  used,  whether  their 
belief  was  true  or  false,  foreign  countries 
would  not  accept  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
and.  equally  important,  many  highly  moti- 
vated Americans  would  not  volunteer  for 
Peace  Corps  service. 

Those  who  reject  the  separation  policy 
proceed,  I  suppose,  from  the  premise  that  if 
the  United  States  is  to  carry  out  intelligence 
activities  as  it  must,  those  activities  require 
cover.  If  the  United  States  excepts  the 
Peace  Corps  from  any  obligation  to  provide 
cover,  then  where  does  one  draw  the  line. 

First,  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
stated  and  assured  foreign  governments 
that  the  Peace  Corps  was  not  and  would  ;iot 
be  so  used.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  distin- 
guished it  from  any  other  United  States 
government  agency. 

Secondly,  any  effort  to  use  the  Peace 
Corps  as  cover  would  likely  be  vigorously 
opposed  by  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
staff  and  would,  therefore,  not  be  feasible. 

The  argument  has  also  been  made  that 
formal  legislation  should  not  legally  circum- 
scribe the  President's  discretion.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  on  its  face  proposed  Section  603 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  could 
be  interpreted  as  changing  the  historic 
policy  of  absolute  separation  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  United  States  intelligence, 
because  proposed  Section  603  does  not 
except  the  Peace  Corps.  Moreover.  In  my 
opinion  any  action  that  suggests  that  the 
United  States  has  modified  the  policy  of  ab- 
solute separation  between  the  Peace  Corps 
and  intelligence  would  also  Increase  the 
danger  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  staff. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  there  have 
been  countless  examples  of  volunteers  con- 
tinuing to  perform  their  duties  despite  civil 
strife.  Indeed,  they  have  many  times  been 
protected  by  the  ordinary  citizens  with 
whom  they  live  and  work  from  any  harm. 
Instability  and  terrorism  have  already  sub- 
stantially increased  the  dangers  to  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  These  dangers  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers necessarily  assume.  The  United 
States  should  do  nothing  to  increase  these 
risks. 

Thus,  I  hope  your  subconunittee  will,  as 
the  Judiciary  Committee  did  last  year, 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  proposed  Sec- 
tion 603  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  to  confirm  the  separation  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  Intelligence. 

In  closing.  I  would  point  out  that  when 
the  Peace  Corps  was  bom  it  was  very  clear 
that  it  would  not  only  refrain  from  any  ac- 
tivities of  an  intelligence  nature  but  that  it 
would  be  separate  from  any  role  as  an  in- 
strument of  American  foreign  policy  and 
would  not  become  an  instrument  for  use  by 
our  embassies  abroad  or  by  the  Department 
of  State.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  vital  that  it 
be  recognized  as  an  organization  solely  con- 
cerned with  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Congress  established  it  and  would  have  no 
other  role  whatever.  The  substance  of  the 
reconunendation  for  an  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 603  has  been  discussed  with  former  Sec- 


retaries Cyrus  Vance  and  Edmund  Muskie 
who  endorse  it  fully. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Dean  Rdsk. 

- 

JONE  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Max  Baocus, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.    , 

Dear  Max:  Attached  is  a  letter  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  Subconunittee  on  Securi- 
ty and  Terrorism  from  Dean  Rusk  regarding 
S.  391,  the  proposed  "Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  of  1981".  I  think  its  an  ex- 
cellent letter,  and  I  hope  you'll  read  it  fully. 
It  makes  the  case  most  persuasively,  I  think, 
for  exempting  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  re- 
quirement to  be  added  in  proposed  section 
603  by  the  bill  that  each  Federal  agency 
designated  by  the  President  provide  all  pos- 
sible cover  to  U.S.  intelligence  activities. 

Last  year  the  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved on  a  t-6  vote  such  an  exception  to 
the  predecessor  of  S.  391  (S.  2216)— also  in- 
cluding AID  in  the  exception. 

I  urge  that  you  support  a  Peace  Corps  ex- 
ception to  section  603.  According  to  the  Ad- 
ditional Views  of  Senators  Thurmond, 
Laxalt,  Hatch,  Dole,  and  Simpson  in  last 
year's  report,  they  fully  supported  the  tradi- 
tional view  that  "the  Peace  Corps  has  never 
provided— and  should  never  provide— such 
cover  aTid  it  has  been  effectively  precluded 
from  doing  so  by  statute.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
wish  to  revoke  the  Peace  Corps  statutory 
exemption. .  .  .  But  we  do  not  wish  to  estab- 
lish any  further  exemptions.  .  .  ."  S.  Rept. 
No.  96-990,  page  39.  (Emphasis  mine.) 

Thus,  the  opposition  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  an  exception  for  the  Peace 
Corps  last  year  was  based  on  the  predicate 
that  it  already  had  a  statutory  exemption. 
But  that  is  a  mistake.  There  is  not  and 
never  has  be«n  any  such  exemption  in  law. 
There  is  a  long-standing  Executive  Branch 
policy  to  this  effect,  but  it  is  a  policy  that 
could  be  altered  at  any  time  unilaterally  by 
the  Executive  and  one  that  would  seem  to 
be  drawn  into  serious  question  by  the  subse- 
quent enactment  of  this  new  cover-giving 
obligation. 

Although  a  President  could  choose  to  con- 
tinue the  exemption  after  enactment  of  the 
bill,  the  critical  point  to  note  here  relates  to 
the  perception  overseas— which  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  policy  to  begin  with.  As 
the  Committee  report  stated  at  page  20  last 
year: 

'The  rationale  for  barring  such  use  of  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  acknowledged  by 
every  President  since  its  formation.  Because 
of  the  vital  importance  of  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers and  staff  being  able  to  fulfill  their 
essential  purpose  of  building  links  between 
the  United  States  and  the  peoples  of  devel- 
oping countries  at  the  grassroots  level,  of 
providing  practical  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance on  a  voluntary  basis  and  of  demon- 
strating through  the  personal  commitment 
of  the  volunteers  the  interest  of  American 
citizens  in  the  welfare  of  individuals  in  de- 
veloping countries,  the  Peace  Corps  also  has 
been  substantially  separate  from  the  formal 
day-to-day  official  relations  of  governments. 
It  is.  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be 
completely  and  absolutely  separated  from 
all  intelligence  activities.  For  that  reason, 
the  Peace  Corps  specifically  bars  individuals 
with  any  intelligence  background  from  vol- 
unteer or  employee  positions  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  In  addition  to  being  barred  from 
using  Peace  Corps  volunteers  as  cover, 
under  current  Presidential  policy  directives, 
the  intelligence  community  also  has  been 
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barred  from  contacting,  questioning  or  in 
any  other  way  of  seeking  to  use  volunteers 
as  intelligence  sources.  To  insure  that  sec- 
tion 603  is  not  perceived  as  altering  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Commit- 
tee adopted  this  amendment  excluding  that 
agency  from  the  provisions  of  this  section. " 
(Emphasis  added.) 

I'd  very  much  appreciate  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  after  you've 
reviewed  this  material  and  before  you  cast 
your  vote  in  Committee.  I  consider  such  a 
statutory  exception  indispensable  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  safety  of  its 
workers  overseas,  and  the  future  effective- 
ness of  this  very  worthwhile  program. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Junes,  1981. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Attached  is  a  letter  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  Subconunittee  on  Securi- 
ty and  Terrorism  from  Dean  Rusk  regarding 
S.  391,  the  proposed  "Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  of  1981 ".  I  think  it's  an  ex- 
cellent letter,  and  I  hope  you'll  read  it  fully. 
It  makes  the  case  most  persuasively,  I  think, 
for  exempting  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  re- 
quirement to  be  added  in  proposed  section 
603  by  the  bill  that  each  Federal  agency 
designated  by  the  President  provide  all  pos- 
sible cover  to  U.S.  Intelligence  activities. 

Last  year  the  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved on  a  7-6  vote  such  an  exception  to 
your  predecessor  bill  to  S.  391  (S.  2216)— 
also  including  AID  in  the  exception. 

When  you  reintroduced  your  bill  this 
year,  you  did  not  include  such  an  exception. 
I  urge  you  to  reconsider  and  suppori  a 
Peace  Corps  exception.  According  to  the  Ad- 
ditional Views  of  Senators  Thurmond, 
Laxalt,  Hatch,  Dole,  and  Simpson  in  last 
year's  report,  they  fully  supported  the  tradi- 
tional view  that  "the  Peace  Corps  has  never 
provided— and  should  never  provide— such 
cover  and  it  has  been  effectively  precluded 
from  doing  so  by  statute  ....  We  do  not 
wish  to  revoke  the  Peace  Corps  statutory  ex- 
emption ....  But  we  do  not  wish  to  estab- 
lish any  further  exemptions  .  .  .  ."  S.  Rept. 
No.  96-990,  page  39.  (Emphasis  mine.) 

Thus,  the  opposition  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  an  exception  for  the  Peace 
Corps  last  year  was  based  on  the  predicate 
that  it  already  had  a  statutory  exemption. 
But  that  is  a  mistake.  There  is  not  and 
never  has  been  any  such  exemption  in  law. 
There  is  a  long-standing  Executive  Branch 
policy  to  this  effect,  but  it  is  a  policy  that 
could  be  altered  at  any  time  unilaterally  by 
the  Executive  and  one  that  would  seem  to 
be  drawn  into  serious  question  by  the  subse- 
quent enactment  of  this  new  cover-giving 
obligation. 

Although  a  President  could  choose  to  con- 
tinue the  exemption  after  enactment  of  the 
bill,  the  critical  point  to  note  here  relates  to 
the  perception  overseas— which  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  policy  to  begin  with.  As 
the  Committee  report  stated  at  page  20  last 
year: 

"The  rationale  for  barring  such  use  of  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  acknowledged  by 
every  President  since  its  formation.  Because 
of  the  vital  importance  of  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers and  staff  being  able  to  fulfill  their 
essential  purpose  of  building  links  between 
the  United  States  and  the  peoples  of  devel- 
oping countries  at  the  grassroots  level,  of 
providing  practical  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance on  a  voluntary  basis  and  of  demon- 


strating through  the  personal  commitment 
of  the  volunteers  the  interest  of  American 
citizens  in  the  welfare  of  individuals  in  de- 
veloping countries,  the  Peace  Corps  also  has 
been  substantially  separate  from  the  formal 
day-to-day  official  relations  of  governments. 
It  is,  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be 
completely  and  absolutely  separated  from 
all  intelligence  activities.  For  that  reason, 
the  Peace  Corps  specifically  bars  individuals 
with  any  intelligence  background  from  vol- 
unteer or  employee  positions  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  In  addition  to  being  barred  from 
using  Peace  Corps  volunteers  as  cover, 
under  current  Presidential  policy  directives, 
the  intelligence  community  also  has  been 
barred  from  contacting,  questioning  or  in 
any  other  way  of  seeking  to  use  volunteers 
as  intelligence  sources.  To  insure  that  sec- 
tion 503  is  not  perceived  as  altering  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Commit- 
tee adopted  this  amendment  excluding  that 
agency  from  the  provisioTis  of  this  section. " 
(Emphasis  added.) 

I'd  very  much  appreciate  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  after  you've 
reviewed  this  material.  I  consider  such  a 
statutory  exception  indispensable  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  safety  of  iu 
workers  overseas,  and  the  future  effective- 
ness of  this  very  worthwhile  program,  and  I 
hope  you  wiU  agree  and,  if  so.  will  urge  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  except  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
thus,  I  was  extremely  gratified  by  the 
fine  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  on  this  issue 
and  the  committee's  action  in  adopt- 
ing the  amendment. 

However,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said, 
the  pending  amendment  by  the  bill's 
author,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee).  is  a  matter  of 
concern  because  of  the  situation  that 
would  obtain  in  conference  with  the 
House  which  has  passed  H.R.  4  with 
section  603  and  no  Peace  Corps  excep- 
tion. I  would,  therefore,  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  several 
questions  about  this  conference  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Califomia  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia and  very  much  share  his  concerns. 
I  believe  it  needs  to  be  very  clearly  un- 
derstood in  consideration  of  this 
matter  that  the  Senate's  position  is  to 
be  strongly  in  support  of  an  explicit 
statutory  exception  for  the  Peace 
Corps  if  any  legislation  is  to  be  en- 
acted with  an  Intelllgence-agent-cover 
requirement  along  the  lines  of  section 
603  in  H.R.  4  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  I  would 
say  that  I  very  much  share  these  con- 
cerns, as  I  know  does  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  who 
also  served  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors for  their  good  words  and  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  whether 


he  agrees  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  with  respect  to 
the  very  clear  will  of  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  the  need  for  an  "ex- 
plicit statutory  exception"  if  an  intelli- 
gence-agent-cover provision  like  sec- 
tion 603  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  agree.  In  fact,  I 
wish  to  make  very  clear  that  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  I  am  not  in  any 
way  disagreeing  with  the  critical  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  historic 
total  separation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
from  intelligence  activities.  Indeed.  I 
fully  support  that  policy.  As  I  ex- 
plained to  the  Senator  from  Califomia 
(Mr.  Cranston)  in  my  letter  to  him 
earlier  this  year,  section  603  of  S.  391 
would  require  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  designated  by 
the  President  to  provide  assistance  for 
intelligence  cover  arrangements.  The 
section  does  not  require  the  Peace 
Corps  or  any  other  agency  to  provide 
cover.  Nor  does  it  designate  any  specif- 
ic agency  for  this  purpose.  All  that  the 
section  does  is  to  provide  that  cover  be 
effective. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  unnecessary 
and  unwise  to  put  into  any  bill  a  list- 
ing of  agencies  which  are  not  to  pro- 
vide cover  for  intelligence  personnel. 
This  sort  of  listing  would  not  be  be- 
lieved by  people  overseas— in  fact,  it 
might  tend  to  highlight  the  suspected 
relationship  between  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  intelligence  community.  At 
the  same  time,  it  could  focus  the  at- 
tention of  terrorists  and  other  parties 
on  the  representatives  of  other,  unlist- 
ed Federal  agencies  who  have  people 
serving  abroad. 

Recently  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence wrote  to  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  on  just  this  issue  and 
said: 

Let  me  personally  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
advocate  and  would  indeed  firmly  oppose 
any  designation  of  the  Peace  Corps  for 
cover  support.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  seeking  to  use  the  Peace 
Corps  to  provide  cover  for  clandestine  intel- 
ligence collection,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  change  the  longstanding  CIA 
policy  barring  such  use  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  is  not  the  intent  of  subsection  603(a)  to 
foster  secret  directives  at  odds  with  this 
publicly  sUted  policy,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1961,  the  same  year  the  Peace 
Corps  was  established. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Director 
Casey's  statement  represents  the  posi- 
tion of  this  administration,  and  that 
this  administration  has  no  intention  of 
departing  from  this  policy  in  the 
future. 

In  spite  of  all  these  assurances,  how- 
ever, the  perception  still  seems  to  exist 
in  some  minds  that  this  section  of  S. 
391  adversely  affects  the  Peace  Corps. 
On  this  basis,  I  am  prepared  to  drop 
section  603  from  the  bill  altogether  as 
this  appears  to  be  the  best  solution  to 
the  problem.  I  will  support  this  posi- 
tion in  conference  as  well. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Senator  Cran- 
ston, and  Director  Casey's  letters  on 
this  matter,  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
are  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Attachment  2  (Chatee) 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  22,  1981. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Alan:  Thank  you  for  contacting  me 
regarding  the  Intelligence  Identities  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1981  (S.  391).  and  your  interest 
In  a  "Peace  Corps"  amendment  to  this  bill. 

As  you  recall,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  last  year  added  such  an 
amendment  to  S.  2216,  my  predecessor  to  S. 
391,  when  it  reported  the  bill.  In  reintroduc- 
ing the  legislation  this  year,  I  did  not  in- 
clude a  Peace  Corps  provision  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  S.  391  requires  the  President  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  ensure  that  undercov- 
er intelligence  officers  and  employees  re- 
ceive effective  cover.  This  provision  of  the 
bill  does  not,  however,  stipulate  which  ele- 
ment of  government  shall  provide  assist- 
ance, or  what  that  assistance  will  be.  In 
other  words,  as  currently  drafted,  S.  391 
does  not  require  the  Peace  Corps,  or  any 
other  agency,  to  provide  cover  at  all.  It 
simply  requires  that  cover  be  effective. 

Second,  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  unnecessary 
and  unwise  to  put  into  any  bill  a  listing  of 
agencies  which  are  not  to  provide  cover  for 
intelligence  personnel,  this  sort  of  listing 
would  probably  not  be  believed  by  people 
overseas— in  fact,  it  might  tend  to  highlight 
the  suspected  Peace  Corps/intelligence  rela- 
tionship. Moreover,  it  would  automatically 
focus  the  attention  of  foreign  governments, 
terrorists  and  others  on  the  representatives 
of  other  unlisted  federal  agencies  who  have 
people  serving  abroad. 

Third,  to  my  luiowledge,  the  intelligence 
community  never  has,  and  never  will,  use 
the  Peace  Corps  for  intelligence  purposes. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  special  nature  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  which  every  administra- 
tion has  understood  and  respected.  But  it  is 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  representatives  of 
the  Peace  Corps  do  not  have  the  sort  of 
access  overseas  which  would  provide  the  in- 
telligence community  with  the  sort  of  infor- 
mation they  need.  Thus,  I  see  no  need  to 
legislate  against  something  which  is  not 
now  a  problem,  and  which  shows  no  likeli- 
hood of  becoming  a  problem. 

I  realize  that  the  Pauken  nomination  has 
tended  to  focus  Congressional  attention  on 
the  special  role  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I 
appreciate  your  concern  that  this  special 
status  be  maintained.  I  believe  strongly, 
however,  that  this  is  not  a  real  issue  with 
regard  to  S.  391. 1  also  believe  that  an  effort 
to  legislate  an  exemption  for  the  Peace 
Cori>s  in  this  case  will  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  raising  this 
issue  with  me.  I  appreciate  your  interest  in 
S.  391. 

Warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Chatee. 


Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  LoEET  Miller  Rdfpe, 
Directorg  Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Ruppe:  Your  letter  of  June  25, 
1981.  requested  my  views  regarding  policies 
governing  cover  relationships  between  CIA 
and  the  Peace  Corps  in  connection  with  S. 
391,  the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection 
Act,  which  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  soon.  Companion  legis- 
lation, H.R.  4,  is  also  pending  in  the  House. 

I  understand  that  you  are  concerned  with 
a  provision  in  that  proposed  legislation  that 
would  require  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  government  designated  by  the  President 
to  provide  assistance  for  cover  arrange- 
ments to  provide  whatever  assistance  the 
President  deems  necessary  to  effectively 
maintain  the  secrecy  of  intelligence  officers 
and  emidoyees.  This  language  does  not  man- 
date that  the  Peace  Corps  or  tmy  other  par- 
ticular agency  provide  cover  for  intelligence 
personnel.  Moreoyer,  I  do  not  advocate  and 
would  oppose  any  designation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  as  an  agency  required  to  provide 
cover  support.  For  these  reasons.  I  am  sure 
that  you  wUl  agree  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
a  specific  statutory  exclusion  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  cover  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed bill.  Moreover,  such  a  proposed 
amendment  would  be  misleading  for  it 
would  suggest  that  CIA  desires  to  change  its 
policy  in  this  regard. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  seeking  to  use  the  Peace  Corps  to  provide 
cover  for  clandestine  intelligence  collection 
conducted  by  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
personnel.  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
change  the  long-standing  CIA  policy  barring 
such  use  of  the  Peace  Corps,  which  is  re- 
flected in  existing  regulations. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  views.  I  hope  that  I  have  reassured  you 
regarding  CIA  intentions.  If  you  have  any 
specific  questions  whatsoever  regarding  our 
policies,  my  General  Counsel,  Mr.  Stanley 
Sporkin,  will  be  happy  to  answer  them.  I 
look  forward  to  an  amicable  relationship 
with  you  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Casey, 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  25,  1981. 
Hon.  William  J.  Casey, 
Director,  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  As  we  both  begin  our 
work  with  the  new  Administration,  I  write 
to  you  about  a  matter  of  mutual  concern  to 
our  agencies.  Specifically,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  bill  S.  391,  the 
Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act  which 
will  be  considered  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  soon.  As  you  know,  throughout 
the  20  year  history  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
there  bis  been  a  deliberate  effort  to  keep 
separate  our  volunteers  from  any  intelli- 
gence-gathering role.  In  connection  with 
that  policy,  we  have  evolved  our  intelligence 
policy  which  bars  former  CIA  employees, 
and  others  who  have  been  in  the  intelli- 
gence-gathering business  since  less  than  10- 
years  prior  to  their  application,  from  serv- 
ing in  the  Peace  Corps. 

As  you  know,  this  policy  has  been  in  effect 
for  the  past  twenty  years  and  was  last  reaf- 
firmed by  our  predecessors  In  1978.  I  under- 
stand that  your  agency  has  very  recently  ex- 
pressed the  position  that  you  have  no  inten- 
tion of  deviating  from  your  current  regula- 


tions prohibiting  cover  arrangements  involv- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  and  that  it  is  not  your 
intention  to  foster  secret  regulations  at  odds 
with  those  regulations  which  have  been  in 
effect  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

1  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  direct- 
ly as  to  the  CIA  position  on  this  matter.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  to  our  mutual  benefit 
to  share  this  correspondence  with  appropri- 
ate members  of  Congress,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  Peace  Corps'  total 
separation  from  the  function  of  intelli- 
gence-gathering. 
Sincerely, 

Loret  Miller  Ruppe, 

Director. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  14,  1981. 
Hon.  Strom  H.  Thurmond, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
because  of  concerns  about  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Peace  Corps  which 
several  Senators  have  expressed  to  me  in 
connection  with  S.  391,  the  InteUigence 
Indentities  Protection  Act,  which  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  consider 
on  Tuesday,  15  September. 

Subsection  603(a)  of  the  Bill  would  re- 
quire departments  and  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment designated  by  the  President  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  intelligence  cover  ar- 
rangements. The  language  of  this  provision 
does  not  require  the  Peace  Corps  or  any 
other  agency  to  provide  cover  for  intelli 
gence  personnel.  The  authority  to  designate 
which  agencies  shall  provide  such  cover  is 
left  where  It  currently  resides  and  should 
remain,  that  is,  with  the  President. 

Let  me  personally  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
advocate  and  would  indeed  firmly  oppose 
any  designation  of  the  Peace  Corps  for 
cover  support.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  seeking  to  use  the  Peace 
Corps  to  provide  cover  for  clandestine  iiHel- 
ligence  collection,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  change  the  long-standing  CIA 
policy  barring  such  use  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  is  not  the  intent  of  subsection  603(a)  to 
foster  secret  directives  at  odds  with  this 
publicly  stated  policy,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1961,  the  same  year  the  Peace 
Corps  was  established. 

It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  put  into 
the  Identities  legislation  a  listing  of  agen- 
cies which  are  not  to  provide  cover  for  intel- 
ligence personnel.  Such  a  listing  would  not 
be  believed  overseas.  It  would  serve  only  to 
focus  foreign  intelligence  services,  violence- 
prone  individuals,  and  terrorist  groups  in 
the  overseas  personnel  of  Federal  agencies 
not  included  in  the  listing. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
agree  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  specific  ex- 
clusion of  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  cover- 
related  provision  of  the  Identities  Bill.  I 
trust  I  have  reassured  you  regarding  CIA  in- 
tentions. I  am  enclosing  for  your  informa- 
tion recent  correspondence  to  the  same 
effect  between  the  CIA  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Sincerely, 

William  J.  Casey. 
Director  of  Central  InteUigence. 

Enclosures. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Do  the  distin- 
guished floor  managers,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden). 
also  agree  with  the  Senators  from 
Rhode   Island  and   Montana   that   in 
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dropping  section  603  it  will  be  the  very 
clear  will  of  the  Senate  that  if  there  is 
to  be  a  section  603  in  the  bill,  it  must 
contain  an  exception  for  the  Peace 
Corps? 
Mr.  DENTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Very  much  so.  That  is 
the  Senate's  clear  will. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors. Thus,  would  they  also  agree  that 
should  the  Chafee  amendment  be 
adopted— and  I  will  support  it— and 
the  Senate  turns  out  to  be  unable  to 
convince  the  other  body  in  conference 
to  delete  section  603  from  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  then  the  Senate  con- 
ferees must  insist  that  section  603  can 
stay  in  the  conference  report  only  if 
the  Peace  Corps  exception  as  reported 
from  our  Judiciary  Committee  is 
added,  and  that  the  Senate  conferees 
will  be  unyielding  on  this  point? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  analysis  of  the  Senator  from 
California  and  assure  him  that  that 
will  be  my  position  if  I  am  named  a 
conferee. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
also  and  will  in  conference  certainly 
forcefully  advocate  the  Senate  posi- 
tion on  this,  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  have  described  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
will  be  adamant  on  this  point  in  the 
conference:  Either  strike  section  603 
entirely  or  amend  it  to  insert  the  spe- 
cific Peace  Corps  exception. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senators  very  much,  and 
greatly  appreciate  their  cooperation  in 
clarifying  this  matter  so  very  impor- 
tant to  the  future  integrity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  with  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia and  thank  my  fellow  committee 
members  and  the  bill's  author.  Sena- 
tor Chafee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  or  not  there  is  section 
603  in  the  conference  report,  does  the 
author  of  the  bill  agree  that  the  con- 
ferees should  be  urged  to  state  that 
the  provisions  of  section  1.6(a)  of  the 
recently  issued  Executive  Order  No. 
12333,  relating  to  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  altering  in  any  way  the  his- 
toric policy  of  complete  separation  of 
the  Peace  Corps  from  intelligence  ac- 
tivities?       

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  agree. 
Mr.   BIDEN.   I  share  that  view  as 
well. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  this  discussion  with  great 
interest  and  note  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  judiciary  subcommittee  that  han- 
dled this  bill  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  I  share  fully  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senators  from  California, 
Montana,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut, and  endorse  completely  the 


agreement  with  the  bill's  author  and 
floor  managers  as  to  Ijoth  the  Senate's 
clear  will  on  this  matter  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  conferees  in  confer- 
ence. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  823 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  section  603  relat- 
ing to  procedures  for  establishing  cover  for 
intelligence  officers  and  employees.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chatee)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  823. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  4  through  23. 

On  page  6,  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  604." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  603. ". 

On  page  6.  line  9,  strike  out  "Sec.  605." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  604. ". 

On  page  6.  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  606." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  605.". 

On  page  9,  immediately  after  line  10. 
amend  the  table  of  contents  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TITLE  VI— protection  OT  CERTAIN  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  INTORMATION 

"Sec.  601.  Protection  of  identities  of  certain 
United  States  undercover  intel- 
ligence officers,  agents,  inform- 
ants, and  sources. 

"Sec.  602.  Defenses  and  exceptions. 

"Sec.  603.  Extraterritorial  jurisdiction. 

"Sec.  604.  Providing  information  to  Con- 
gress. 

"Sec.  605.  Definitions.". 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  823)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr,  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1350 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  we  now  return  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  which  was 
the  business  before  the  Senate  prior  to 
the  di8p(}8ition  of  the  last  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  return  to  its  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
winding  down.  My  understanding  is 
that  we  are  going  to  be  closing  up 
fairly  soon  on  this  issue  for  today. 
Senator  Durenberger,  Senator 
Gorton,  Senator  Specter,  and  several 
other  Senators  have  an  interest  in 
speaking  on  this  bill.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  He  is  aOso  anxious  for  them  to 
have  their  opportunity  to  discuss  this. 

Although  we  have  not  agreed  on  a 
time  certain  to  vote  on  this  measure 
tomorrow,  we  have  all  been  operating 
under  the  assumption  that  we  would 
vote  tomorrow. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  if  his  understanding  is 
the  same  as  mine,  that  if  we  do  vote 
tomorrow,  or  before  we  vote,  whether 
it  is  tomorrow  or  whenever,  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  from 
those  Senators  I  have  mentioned,  and 
possibly  several  others  who  would 
wish  to  add  to  this  debate,  and  that 
also  each  of  us  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  spend  15  minutes  or  so  summa- 
rizing our  position. 

Is  that  what  he  understands  the 
leadership  position  to  be  generally? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
definitely. 

As  I  understand  the  proceedings  to- 
morrow, as  soon  as  we  come  in,  we 
move  immediately  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  authorizations  bill.  There 
will  be  some  votes  on  that  at  around  2 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  in- 
dulge the  Chair,  he  will  refer  to  the 
order  which  is  pending.  The  present 
order  reads  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday. 
Mar.  2.  1982.  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  951,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes  and 
at  that  time  there  be  not  to  exceed  2  hours 
of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled, on  the  Johnston  amendment  No. 
1252,  and  that  upon  the  disposition  thereof, 
the  Senate  proceed  without  debate,  motion, 
point  of  order,  or  appeal,  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Heflin  amendment  No.  1235. 

Ordered  further.  That  these  two  amend- 
ments be  the  only  amendments  In  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  disposi- 
tion thereof,  without  intervening  debate, 
motion,  point  of  order,  or  appeal,  third  read- 
ing occur,  to  be  foUowed  immediately  with- 
out intervening  debate,  motion,  or  point  of 
order  by  final  passage  of  S.  951,  as  amended, 
and  that  no  debate  be  permitted  on  a 
motion  to  reconsider.  (Feb.  25, 1982.) 

Let  me  inquire  of  the  Parliamentari- 
an. 

The  Chair  will  note  that  there  is  no 
time  limit  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  amendment 
No.  1235.  The  Chair  is  now  informed 
that  there  is  no  time  limit  at  all. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  E>elaware 
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that  the  Senators  he  referred  to  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  There 
is  no  time  limit,  actually,  on  this  bill 
which  is  before  us.  So  they  will  be 
heard. 

It  would  be  my  understanding  that 
probably  their  discussions  would  take 
place  tomorrow  afternoon,  following 
the  votes  which  have  been  ordered, 
but  that  we  would  not  proceed  to  any 
votes  on  this  matter  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  obviously  do  not  object.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  comity  be- 
tween the  Senator  and  myself  on  this 
issue.  I  Just  want  to  make  sure  that 
our  colleagues,  when  they  read  the 
Record,  will  know  what  is  likely  to 
happen  tomorrow. 

We  have  been  operating  imder  the 
assumption,  though  there  has  been  no 
time  agreement,  that  we  would  be 
voting  on  this  tomorrow.  At  least  now 
it  looks  like  there  is  a  possibility  we 
will  not  be  voting  on  it  tomorrow.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  prepared, 
once  those  few  Senators  speak,  to  go 
forward,  but  I  imderstand  there  may 
be  other  exigencies  which  would  make 
it  difficult  for  us  to  vote. 

I  did  not  intend  to  pin  the  Senator 
down.  I  wanted  a  sense  of  where  we 
are  going.  That  answers  my  question 
and  I  do  not  have  a  further  question 
on  that  issue. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  S.  391. 
the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection 
Act,  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  Chafee,  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Denton.  Their  patience  and 
dedication  has  been  most  appreciated, 
and  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  U.S.  se- 
curity interests  have  been  crucial  to 
the  development  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

As  President  Reagan  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  me  last  month. 

Legislation  to  make  criminal  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  the  names  of  our  in- 
telligence officers  remains  the  cornerstone 
for  the  improvement  of  our  intelligence  ca- 
pabilities. Nothing  has  been  more  damaging 
to  this  effort  than  the  pernicious  disclosures 
of  the  names  of  officers  whom  we  send 
abroad  on  dangerous  and  difficult  assign- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same.  This  is  a  matter  whose  im- 
portance cannot  be  overemphasized. 


•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
that  would  permit  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  disclosing  intelligence  agents' 
identities  without  a  showing  of  an 
intent  to  impair  U.S.  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, Senator  Biden,  for  the  admira- 
ble job  he  has  performed  in  handling 
this  most  difficult  issue. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  legislating  in 
an  extremely  difficult  area  here.  Un- 
questionably we  have  an  obligation  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  agents  engaged 
in  activities  which  protect  our  national 
security.  We  must  condemn  any  ac- 
tions that  intentionally  endanger  the 
lives  of  intelligence  agents  in  Srder  to 
disrupt  our  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
have  no  more  urgent  mission  than  the 
protection  of  the  press'  freedom  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  matters  that 
are  in  the  public  interest.  For  200 
years  the  maintenance  of  a  free  press 
has  been  the  core  of  our  constitutional 
way  of  government.  To  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  we  must  continue  to 
permit  the  press  to  function  without 
encumbrance. 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  Mr. 
President,  attempts  to  balance  these 
two  very  delicate  matters.  As  my  good 
friend  from  Delaware  well  knows,  that 
is  not  an  easy  task. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  after  ex- 
tensive consideration  of  the  issue,  ar- 
rived at  a  reasonable  method  for  pro- 
tecting our  national  security  and  the 
safety  of  individual  intelligence  agents 
without  compromising  the  freedom  of 
the  press  to  report  on  matters  in  the 
public  interest.  By  requiring  proof  of 
an  intent  to  impair  or  impede  our  for- 
eign intelligence  activities,  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
adequately  protects  against  the  kinds 
of  identity  disclosure  which  all  of  us 
condemn.  At  the  same  time  it  protects 
members  of  the  press  who  have  a  le- 
gitimate interest  in  investigating  and 
reporting  on  corrupt,  illegal,  improper, 
or  questionable  intelligence  activities 
under  circumstances  where  the  identi- 
ties of  covert  agents  are  necessary  to 
the  story.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  represents  a 
proper  balancing  of  these  two  compet- 
ing concerns. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  substi- 
tute a  reason-to-believe  standard 
would,  however,  tip  the  balance 
against  legitimate  reporting  in  the  in- 
telligence area.  It  would  have  a  chill- 
ing effect  on  the  kind  of  journalistic 
endeavors  which  the  first  amendment 
is  meant  to  protect. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  need  to  tip  the 
balance  in  this  fashion.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  both  the  CIA  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  indicated 
their  satisfaction  with  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  If 
these  clearly  self-interested  parties  are 


satisfied  that  the  bill  with  the  intent 
language  adequately  safeguards 
agents"  identities,  then  why  should  we 
enact  legislation  that  has  an  even 
greater  chilling  effect  on  legitimate 
press  activities? 

More  than  140  constitution  scholars, 
including  some  of  our  leading  first 
amendment  experts,  have  stated  un- 
equivocally that  the  reason-to-believe 
standard  will  not  pass  constitution 
muster.  Why  then  should  we  enact 
such  a  standard,  especially  if  the  intel- 
ligence agencies  themselves  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  essential? 

A  free  press  in  this  country  is  too 
precious  a  right  to  impair  in  this 
manner.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  opposing  this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  as  though  we  in  the  United 
States  sometimes  have  a  naive  view  of 
how  our  Nation  is  perceived  abroad. 

After  all,  our  coimtry  seeks  peace. 
As  President  Reagan  noted  last  year  in 
his  worldwide  address  on  nuclear  dis- 
armament, the  United  States  is  not  an 
aggressor.  Immediately  following 
World  War  II,  we  alone  possessed  the 
atom  bomb,  and  yet  we  sought  world 
stability,  not  world  domination. 

Our  people  are  charitable.  In  coimt- 
less  disasters  around  the  world,  the 
American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  af- 
flicted. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  so  often,  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  hostility  our  Nation  encounters 
abroad.  Our  embassies  are  bombed, 
our  officials  kidnapped,  and  our  poli- 
cies attacked. 

In  this  increasingly  tense  interna- 
tional atmosphere,  thousands  of  our 
citizens  are  courageously  serving  their 
country  in  the  intelligence  gathering 
operations  so  important  to  our  nation- 
al security.  These  Government  em- 
ployees were  aware  of  the  personal 
dangers  confronting  them  when  they 
elected  to  engage  in  intelligence  activi- 
ties. But  they  now  find  themselves 
threatened  not  only  from  the  front, 
but  from  behind  as  well;  threatened  by 
their  fellow  citizens. 

In  1975  American  Philip  Agees 
Counterspy  magazine  identified  Rich- 
ard S.  Welch  as  CIA  station  chief  in 
Athens,  Greece.  Richard  Welch  was 
murdered  1  month  after  the  informa- 
tion was  disclosed  in  the  Athens  Daily 
News. 

In  1980  another  American  citizen, 
Louis  Wolf,  revealed  the  names  of  15 
alleged  CIA  agents  in  Jamaica.  Within 
a  week  assassination  attempts  were 
made  on  2  of  the  15. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  approach- 
ing the  seventh  armiversary  of  the 
death  of  Richard  Welch,  and  still 
there  are  no  laws  to  prohibit  the  type 
of  despicable  act  that  led  to  his 
murder.  Those  citizens  who  would  de- 
stroy our  intelligence-gathering  capa- 
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bilities  are  still  trotting  aroimd  the 
globe  "naming  names"  and  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  conscientious  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  have  cosponsored  S.  391,  the  Intel- 
ligence Identities  Protection  Act,  so 
that  we  can  at  last  bring  an  end  to  this 
type  of  activity.  The  bill  prohibits  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  intelligence 
agents  and  directs  the  President  to 
take  steps  to  insure  the  secrecy  of  in- 
telligence relationships. 

Section  601(a)  and  (b)  of  the  act  set 
stiff  penalties  for  those  who  misuse 
their  authorized  access  to  classified  in- 
formation by  disclosing  the  identities 
of  covert  agents. 

Section  601(c)  targets  those  who 
engage  in  patterns  of  activity  to  iden- 
tify and  expose  covert  agents.  The  lan- 
guage originally  proposed  by  Senator 
Chafee  and  approved  overwhelmingly 
by  the  House  would  penalize  such  per- 
sons who  have  "reason  to  believe"  that 
their  activities  would  harm  U.S.  intel- 
ligence activities. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
however,  decided  narrowly  to  change 
the  "reason  to  believe"  requirement  to 
one  of  "intent."  The  Government 
would  have  to  prove,  not  that  an  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  "naming  names" 
had  reason  to  believe  that  his  activi- 
ties were  harmful,  but  that  he  intend- 
ed them  to  damage  American  intelli- 
gence operations. 

I  favor  the  language  originally  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Chafee  and  support- 
ed by  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  ad- 
ministrations. The  intent  standard 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  and  would 
allow  an  individual  to  claim  that  his 
anti-intelligence  actions  were  intended 
not  to  impair  U.S.  intelligence  efforts, 
but  to  expose  certain  activities  that 
were  improper  and  worthy  of  public 
discussion.  In  other  words,  whatever 
the  results,  the  intention  was  good. 

Senator  Chafee's  "reason  to  believe" 
standard  would  deal  more  effectively 
with  those  who  threaten  our  national 
security,  while  preserving  constitution- 
al rights.  To  convict,  the  Government 
would  have  to  prove  not  only  that  an 
individual  had  reason  to  believe  that 
his  activities  imperiled  foreign  intelli- 
gence operations,  but  that  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt:  First,  there  was  an 
intentional  disclosure  of  information 
which  identified  a  covert  agent; 
Second,  the  disclosure  was  made  to 
someone  not  authorized  to  receive 
classified  information;  Third,  the 
person  who  made  the  disclosure  knew 
that  the  information  disclosed  identi- 
fied a  covert  agent;  Fourth,  the  person 
who  made  the  disclosure  was  aware 
that  the  United  States  was  taking  af- 
firmative measures  to  conceal  the 
covert  agent's  classified  intelligence 
affiliation;  and  Fifth,  the  disclosure 
was  made  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of 
activities  intended  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents. 


This  language  will  enable  the  Gov- 
enunent  to  convict  the  guilty,  while 
continuing  to  allow  legal  scrutiny  of 
government  activity.  A  reporter  who, 
in  the  course  of  an  investigation,  re- 
vealed an  agent's  identity  would  not  be 
guilty  under  the  act,  because  he  would 
not  meet  its  "pattern  of  activities"  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  introducing 
this  legislation  and  for  continuing  to 
press  for  the  best  possible  language. 
Like  him,  I  recognize  that  if  we  are  to 
deter  effectively  those  who  would  de- 
stroy legitimate  American  activities, 
we  must  have  an  effective  law.* 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  extending 
not  more  than  10  minutes  in  length,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  thaui  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-944,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton)  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission. 


S.  2148— TO  PROTECT  UNBORN 
HUMAN  BEINGS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  whose  purpose  is  to 
protect  unborn  human  beings  from 
the  violence  of  abortion.  Many  of  us  in 
this  body,  including  a  nimiber  elected 
in  1980,  have  made  a  public  commit- 
ment to  seek  legal  protection  for  the 
unborn.  The  end  of  the  97th  Congress 
is  but  months  away,  and  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  act  on  this  crucial 
commitment. 

With  tens  of  thousands  of  unborn 
babies  being  killed  by  abortions  every 
week,  I  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  the  time 
is  now. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, can  be  divided  into  four  basic 
parts.  Part  I— section  1— contains  find- 
ings from  treaties,  international 
bodies,  American  history,  and  Senate 
hearings  concerning  the  unborn  and 
the  right  to  life. 

Part  II— sections  2  through  6— gets 
the  Federal  Government  totally  out  of 
the  abortion  business.  Instead  of  tying 
up  Congress  every  year  during  the  ap- 
propriations process  over  the  Hyde 
amendment,  part  II  would  make  Hyde 
permanent  law.  Among  other  things,  it 
also  contains  a  freedom-of-conscience 
clause   to   protect   medical   personnel 


from  discrimination  because  of  their 
prolife  convictions. 

Part  III— sections  7  through  9— ap- 
plies the  bill's  findings  to  constitution- 
al protections  over  which  Congress  has 
enforcement  powers.  This  part  also 
provides  for  certain  expedited  Su- 
preme Court  review.  Part  IV— section 
10— is  a  severability  clause  which 
should  assure  maximum  support 
within  Congress  from  those  approach- 
ing the  abortion  subject  with  different 
legal  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my 
comments  on  this  bill  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  January  11, 
1982,  edition  of  Newsweek  magazine. 
On  the  cover  of  that  issue  was  a  pic- 
ture of  an  8- week  old  unborn  baby.  I 
challenge  any  honest  observer  to 
study  that  picture  and  the  nature  of 
prenatal  development,  and  then  try  to 
refute  the  fact  that  the  unborn.  Just 
like  those  of  us  who  have  been  bom, 
are  living  individual  human  beings. 
Newsweek  knows  when  himian  life 
begins  and,  I  submit,  this  Congress 
knows.  It  is  time  for  us  to  act  and  to 
protect  that  precious  gift  which  we  all 
share,  that  precious  divine  gift— indi- 
vidual human  life. 

Mr.  President,  today  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  March  and  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  are  preparing  for  a  pro- 
longed debate  over  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  levels  of  appropriation  for  the 
various  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Before  we  embark  on  that,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  begin  with  the  con- 
sideration of  this  issue  in  a  timely 
fashion  that  will  permit  consideration 
of  it  also  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  today  and  objecting  to  its 
being  referred  to  committee.  It  is  my 
intent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  Two  subcommittees 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  have  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  subject.  It 
is  a  subject  which  has  been  extensive- 
ly debated  by  the  Senate  and  the  time 
for  action  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  thfe  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2148 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
42  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be 
amended  at  the  end  thereof  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  101 

"Sectioh  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(a)  The  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  1969  affirmed  that  every  person 
has  the  right  to  have  his  life  protected  by 
law  from  the  moment  of  conception  and 
that  no  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
life: 
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(b)  The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations  in  1959  affirmed  that 
every  child  needs  appropriate  legal  protec- 
tion before  as  well  as  after  birth; 

(c)  The  Nuremburg  International  Military 
Tribunal  for  the  trial  of  war  criminals  de- 
clared the  promotion  of  abortion  among  mi- 
nority populations,  especially  the  denial  of 
the  protection  of  the  law  to  the  unborn  chil- 
dren of  Russian  and  Polish  women,  as  a 
crime  against  humanity; 

(d)  The  Federal  Constitutional  Court  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  1975 
ruled  that  the  life  which  is  developing  itself 
in  the  womb  of  the  mother  is  an  independ- 
ent legal  value  which  enjoys  the  protection 
of  the  constitution  and  the  state's  duty  to 
protect  human  life  before  birth  forbids  not 
only  direct  state  attacks,  but  also  requires 
the  state  to  protect  this  life  from  other  per- 
sons; 

<e)  The  Declaration  of  Independence  af- 
firmed that  all  human  beings  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights  among  which  is  the  right  to  life. 

(f)  As  early  as  1857  the  American  medical 
profession  affirmed  the  independent  and 
actual  existence  of  the  child  before  birth  as 
a  living  being  and  condemned  the  practice 
of  abortion  at  every  period  of  gestation  as 
the  destruction  of  human  life; 

(g)  Before  1973.  each  of  the  several  states 
had  enacted  laws  to  restrict  the  perform- 
ance of  abortion; 

(h)  Agencies  of  the  United  States  continue 
to  protect  human  life  before  birth  from 
workingplace  hazards,  the  effects  of  danger- 
ous pharmaceuticals,  and  other  hazardous 
substances; 

(1)  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Ameri- 
can law  to  recognize  and  affirm  the  intrinsic 
value  of  all  human  life;  and 

(j)  Scientific  evidence  demonstates  the  life 
of  each  human  being  begins  at  conception. 

Skc.  2.  No  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  perform  abortions,  except  when  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if 
the  child  were  carried  to  term. 

Skc.  3.  No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  per- 
form abortions,  to  reimburse  or  pay  for 
abortions,  or  to  refer  for  abortions,  except 
when  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  child  were  carried  to  term. 

Sic.  4.  No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
shall  be  used  to  give  training  in  the  tech- 
niques for  performing  abortions,  to  finance 
research  related  to  abortion,  or  to  finance 
experimentation  on  aborted  children. 

Skc.  5.  The  United  States  shall  not  enter 
into  any  contract  for  Insurance  that  pro- 
vides, directly  or  indirectly,  for  payment  or 
reimbursement  for  abortions  other  than 
when  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  chUd  were  carried  to  term. 

Sic.  6.  No  Institution  that  receives  federal 
financial  assistance  shall  discriminate 
against  any  employee,  applicant  for  employ- 
ment, student,  or  applicant  for  admission  as 
a  student,  on  the  basis  of  that  person's  op- 
position to  abortion  or  refusal  to  counsel  or 
assist  in  the  performance  of  abortions. 

Skc.  7.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  findings 
herein,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
Congress,  including  its  power  under  section 
5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  recognizes  that  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  obligation  of  the  States 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  not  to 
deprive  persons  of  life  without  due  process 
of  law,  each  human  life  exists  from  concep- 
tion, without  regard  to  race,  sex,  age, 
health,  defect,  or  condition  of  dependency. 


and  for  thb  purpose  •person"  includes  all 
human  beings. 

Sec.  8.  Congress  further  recognizes  that 
each  State  has  a  compelling  interest,  inde- 
pendent of  the  status  of  unborn  children 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  those  within  the  State's 
jurisdiction  whom  the  State  rationally  re- 
gards as  human  beings. 

Sec.  9.  Any  party  may  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  from  an 
interlocutory  or  final  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding the  enforcement  of  this  Act.  or  of 
any  State  law  or  municipal  ordinance  based 
on  this  Act.  or  which  adjudicates  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  Act,  or  of  any  such  law  or 
ordinance.  Any  party  to  such  case  shall 
have  a  right  to  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  same 
terms  as  govern  appeals  pursuant  CD  28 
U.S.C.  1252,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  party  to  such  case. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  judicially  determined  to  be  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  uiA  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  such  determination." 

Mr.  HEILMS.  Mr  President,  I  send 
the  bill  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  P»resident,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
object.  This  request  has  not  received 
proper  clearance  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  object  to  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  once? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  of 
this  moment,  the  bill  has  not  been 
read  once,  but  the  Senator  can  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  read. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2148)  to  protect  unborn  human 
beings. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  leader  will 
yield,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  now 
stands  as  objected  to.  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
status  is  that  the  bill  has  been  read 
one  time  by  title  and  further  consider- 
ation has  been  objected  to.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


U.S.  COAL  CAN  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
FOREIGN  SYNFUEL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
some  pereons  contend  the  Arab  na- 
tions are  using  their  oil  reserves  to 


keep  supply  large  enough  so  prices 
remain  below  a  level  at  which  synfuels 
could  become  competitive.  The  U.S. 
corporate  and  Federal  Government 
policy  reaction  to  an  oil  oversupply 
has  been  too  slow  to  the  development 
of  synthetic  fuels. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  companies 
plaiming  to  market  coal  to  our  new 
gasification  and  liquefaction  plants, 
have  turned  to  foreign  markets  which 
are  continuing  to  do  research  and  de- 
velopment on  synfuels  to  avoid  "crash 
efforts,"  bringing  alternative  fuels 
programs  together  when  crude  oil 
prices  rise  again. 

Recently,  samples  of  West  Virginia, 
high-sulfur  ooal  were  rated  outstand- 
ing by  West  German  and  Scottish  fa- 
cilities being  built  by  government-pri- 
vate industry  partnerships.  Those 
samples  are  typical  of  billions  of  tons 
of  reserves  in  Appalachia,  and  signal  a 
potential  new  market  opening  for  coal 
from  the  northern  portion  of  our 
State. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  this  news, 
of  course,  is  that  we  are  moving  our 
most  valuable  domestic  product  into  a 
foreign-based  synthetic  fuels  industry, 
instead  of  using  it  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  well  reasoned  article  from 
the  Charleston  Gazette  of  February 
18.  Is  it  really  true  that  synfuels  in 
this  country  do  not  pay  yet?  Or  is 
there  an  immediate  need  to  assure 
that  a  synthetic  fuels  industry  can  re- 
place a  natural  petroleum  based  indus- 
try here  before  the  domestic  coal  re- 
serves necessary  for  these  efforts  are 
displaced  through  long-term  contracts 
by  foreign  buyers? 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Charleston  Gazette.  Feb.  18. 
19821 

Foreign  Synfuels  Plants  Praise  State 

Coals  Quality 

(By  Edward  Peeks) 

Efforts  to  convert  coal  to  liquid  fuels  con- 
tinue with  promising  results,  despite  de-em- 
phasis and  budget  cut£  for  synfuels  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Coal  research  and  other  energy  programs 
will  get  the  ax  in  the  1983  budget,  according 
to  coal  Industry  sources.  An  Energy  Depart- 
ment internal  document  lists  i94  million 
proposed  for  coal  research  in  fiscal  1983, 
down  87  percent  from  the  same  figure  for 
fiscal  1981  under  the  final  budget  of  the 
Carter  administration. 

Some  gasification  and  liquefaction 
projects,  already  off  and  running  ahead  of 
the  budget  ax.  are  keeping  hope  alive  for 
synfuels.  They  are  projects  built  on  govern- 
ment-private industry  partnerships.  One 
new  development  is  important  to  the 
market  of  West  Virginia  high-sulfur  coal. 

The  performance  of  Pittsburgh  Seam  No. 
8  coal,  mined  in  the  Northern  Panhandle, 
was  rated  outstanding  in  a  monthlong  gas- 
ification test  in  West  Germany,  reports 
Conoco  Coal  Development  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Conoco  Inc. 

The  coal  came  from  Shoemaker  Mine  near 
Moundsville,  which  is  operated  by  Consoli- 
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dation  Coal  Co.  Officials  say  the  coal  is  typi- 
cal of  billions  of  tons  of  reserves  in  Appa- 
lachia. 

The  West  German  test  used  4.000  tons  of 
coal  in  a  165-ton-a-day  prototype  plant  li- 
censed by  Texaco  Development  Corp.  and 
operated  jointed  by  Ruhrchemie  AG  and 
Ruhrkohle  AG  in  Oberhausen.  West  Ger- 
many. The  plant  employed  the  Texaco  gas- 
ification process  and  used  contributions 
made  by  Ruhrchemie  and  Ruhrkohle. 

"The  test  significantly  demonstrated  that 
Pittsburgh  8  is  an  ideal  feedstock  for  the 
Texaco  gaslfer."  said  Jerry  McClesky,  presi- 
dent of  CCDC.  "New  markets  may  now  be 
developed  for  this  high-sulfur  coal." 

The  West  German  firms  say  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Pittsburgh  8  is  among  the  best 
of  many  coals  successively  gasified  at  the 
plant  in  the  past  four  years.  The  coal,  they 
say,  gave  "very  high  conversion  efficiency  at 
relatively  low  temperature  and  high  feed 
rates."  The  coal  gas  produced  during  the 
last  half  of  the  run  was  used  as  the  sole 
feedstock  for  a  commercial  alcohol  plant. 

The  coal-water  slurry  used  by  the  en- 
trained bed  gasif  ier  in  the  process  contained 
a  high  concentration  of  the  test  coal,  offi- 
cials said.  The  low  rate  of  oxygen  consump- 
tion by  the  Pittsburgh  8  coal  was  among  the 
best  achieved  at  the  facility. 

This  gives  Pittsburgh  8  an  economic  ad- 
vantage over  coals  which  require  more 
oxygen  and  water  for  gasification,  said 
Conoco  scientists.  Pittsburgh  8  has  excel- 
lent properties  for  gasification  in  systems 
that  remove  the  coal  ash  as  a  liquid  slag  and 
for  liquefaction  under  relatively  low  pres- 
sure and  temperature  conditions. 

Scientists  said  Consol's  Pittsburgh  8  coal 
also  performed  well  in  tests  in  the  350-ton-a- 
day  British  Gas/Lurgi  slagging  gasifier  in 
Westfield,  Scotland,  in  1978  and  1979.  The 
large-scale  Texaco  and  slagging  gasifier 
tests  confirm  the  technical  feasibility  of  ga- 
sifying the  Pittsburgh  8  reserves,  of  which 
Consol  owns  more  than  3  billions  tons,  they 
said. 

In  another  coal  project,  the  H-Coal  pilot 
plant  in  Catlettsburg.  Ky..  has  met  or  ex- 
ceeded its  test  objectives  with  high-sulfur  Il- 
linois coal,  reports  the  Department  of 
Energy.  During  a  131-day  test  run,  coal  was 
processed  nearly  73  percent  of  the  time  at 
design  conditions  of  220  tons  a  day. 

The  plant  converted  19.200  tons  of  dried 
coal  to  low-sulfur  synthetic  distillate.  DOE 
said.  The  synthetic  oil  contained  a  large  per- 
centage of  naphtha,  a  basic  feedstock  for 
high  octane  gasoline  and  other  distillates 
that  could  be  refined  into  home  heating  oils 
and  other  fuels.  Each  ton  of  coal  yielded 
nearly  three  barrels  of  liquid  products. 

"Particularly  Important  during  the  test 
run  was  the  durability  of  valves  In  the  reac- 
tor system  which  must  withstand  high  pres- 
sures and  temperatures,  and  highly  erosive 
conditions.  "  DOE  said. 

One  particular  valve  worked  continuously 
for  1,245  hours,  engineers  noted.  The  valve 
channeled  the  liquid  product  and  undis- 
solved solids  out  of  the  high-pressure  lique- 
faction reactor. 


EL  SALVADOR 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  almost  7 
years  ago  helicopters  lifted  the  last 
Americans  charged  with  executing  our 
Vietnam  policy  from  the  roof  of  our 
embassy  in  Saigon.  A  wave  of  bitter- 
ness, recrimination,  self-doubt,  and 
even   self-deprivation    followed.    Most 


Americans  concluded  that  we  had 
erred  in  testing  our  political  principles 
and  moral  values  in  an  arena  remote 
from  our  historical  experience  and  di- 
vorced from  our  vital  national  inter- 
ests. "Never  again"  became  the  epi- 
taph of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  crisis  in  EH  Salvador  inevitably 
raises  again  questions  hotly  debated 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  The  Reagan 
administration  is  pledged  to  "draw  the 
line"  in  El  Salvador  against  the  spread 
of  international  communism.  A  gov- 
ernment ostensibly  dedicated  to 
reform  and  harassed  by  growing  insur- 
gency pleads  for  our  money  and  mili- 
tary hardware.  Infiltration  routes 
have  been  carved  into  the  mountain- 
ous frontier.  Civilians  flee  disputed 
zones  and  refugee  camps  house  women 
and  children  abused  by  extremists  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict.  Public  opin- 
ion at  home,  asked  to  address  a  "coun- 
try in  danger"  theme,  fears  that  the 
introduction  of  American  soldiers  may 
be  the  logical  next  step. 

We  stand  exposed  to  the  anguish  of 
a  Vietnam  experience  unless  we  take 
stock  of  some  painful  Latin  American 
realities  on  the  one  hand  and  some  un- 
tapped advantages  on  the  other.  The 
similarities  to  Vietnam  seen  too  obvi- 
ous and  they  serve  to  raise  our  resist- 
ance to  involvement.  El  Salvador  is  not 
Vietnam,  however,  and  it  is  an  over- 
simplification to  draw  the  analogy  too 
far.  The  differences  hold  the  key  to 
any  argument  for  intervention,  and 
they  demand  a  dispassionate  and  in- 
formed assessment. 

Mr.  President.  El  Salvador  is  a  small 
and  impoverished  country  in  a  region 
where  for  more  than  a  century  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  invoked  to  justi- 
fy a  special  U.S.  interest.  Central 
America  has  long  been  a  familiar  ter- 
rain to  American  diplomacy.  With  its 
neighbors,  El  Salvador  has  been  the 
object  of  U.S.  economic  expansion, 
philanthropic  and  missionary  activi- 
ties, and  cultural  penetration.  For  a 
generation  Salvadoran  business  and 
military  leaders  and  landowners  have 
sent  their  children  to  the  United 
States  for  education,  and  wealthy  fam- 
ilies invariably  Included  sulistantial 
American  investments  in  their  portfo- 
lios. Their  heritage  was  Latin,  but  in 
many  respects  congenial  to  our  own. 

EH  Salvador's  problems  also  lend 
themselves  to  solutions  along  lines 
congenial  to  our  own  experience.  A 
landed  oligarchy  exploited  an  impov- 
erished peasantry  to  produce  planta- 
tion crops  for  export.  A  middle  class 
began  to  emerge  after  World  War  II, 
however,  and  there  have  been  several 
periods  of  notable  economic  expan- 
sion. A  high  birth  rate  insured  that 
labor  remained  plentiful  and  wages 
low.  Class  tensions  promoted  a  system 
of  private  violence  which  no  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  well  established, 
was  inclined  to  curb.  In  the  peaceful 
year  of  1974  there  were  2,700  homi- 


cides, and  thereafter  a  spirit  of  suspi- 
cion and  brute  force  began  to  substi- 
tute itself  for  the  rule  of  law. 

El  Salvador's  pattern  of  imeven  eco- 
nomic development,  social  tensions, 
and  unstable  government  makes  diffi- 
cult, but  no  less  important,  the  c^on- 
struction  of  stable  democratic  institu- 
tions, the  growth  of  an  entreprenurial 
class,  and  a  comprehensive  land 
reform  program.  Efforts  to  break  the 
iron  grip  of  a  reactionary  landed  caste 
have  been  repeatedly  frustrated.  The 
most  recent  and  most  promising  bid 
for  democratic  government  was  still- 
bom  in  1972  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte, 
now  head  of  the  junta,  was  denied 
office  by  a  military  coup.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  middle  class  has  been  slowed 
by  the  landed  classes'  manipulation  of 
El  Salvador's  financial  institutions  and 
by  a  mean  spirited  attitude  toward  in- 
dustry. Land  reform  was  launched  by 
the  incumbent  jimta  imder  Duarte, 
but  even  this  laudable  initiative  has 
been  compromised  by  rightwing  resist- 
ance, the  dislocation  of  the  insurgen- 
cy, and  other  factors. 

Suddenly  the  traditional  system  has 
been  successfully  challenged  by  an  in- 
surgency movement,  inspired  by  the 
Marxist  logic  of  history  and  Catholi- 
cism's call  for  social  justice.  The  junta, 
searching  for  legitimacy  and  uncom- 
fortably dependent  on  a  military  caste 
which  still  distrusts  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  shows  insensitlvity  to 
human  rights,  has  challenged  the 
United  States  to  halt  the  spread  of 
communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  drawn  its  leaders  from  the  tradi- 
tional upper  class  and  some  of  its 
younger  priests  from  more  radical  ele- 
ments, cannot  decide  whether  it  fears 
more  the  materialistic  secularism  of 
Marx  or  the  brutality  and  social  insen- 
sitlvity of  the  far  right.  Business  confi- 
dence has  collapsed,  and  a  billion  dol- 
lars have  t>een  salted  away  outside  the 
country.  Institutions  of  social  con- 
trol—legal and  moral  restraint  both 
have  deteriorated  to  the  point  where 
criminal  elements  do  in  fact  get  away 
with  murder  at  the  heinous  rate  of  at 
least  1,000  per  month. 

And  now.  Mr.  President.  El  Salva- 
dor's tragedy  threatens  to  become  our 
tragedy  as  well.  U.S.  military  aid  grows 
geometrically,  and  our  already  consid- 
erable economic  assistance  is  compro- 
mised by  a  spreading  war.  We  are  on 
record  as  having  decided  to  take  meas- 
ures against  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  if 
this  is  necessary,  to  reassert  our  tradi- 
tional responsibility  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  Central  America.  We  support 
elections  in  hopes  that  a  legitimate 
government  will  command  broad  popu- 
lar support  in  its  own  right  or  induce 
the  disaffected  insurgents  to  join  a  na- 
tional coalition.  We  condemn  the  vio- 
lence of  the  extreme  right  and  ex- 
treme  left,   and   we   assure   ourselves 
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that  our  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance will  provide  the  margin  of 
strength  needed  to  produce  a  stable, 
united  El  Salvador  dedicated  to  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights. 

The  intentions  of  the  swlministration 
are  laudable,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  can  be  achieved  by  a  plan  which 
only  "draws  the  line"  and  emphasizes 
military  assistance.  The  right-wing  ex- 
tremists continue  to  command  great 
influence  within  the  military,  and 
they  are  candid  in  pledging  themselves 
to  subvert  any  government  which  un- 
dertakes the  drastic  social  reforms  El 
Salvador  still  requires. 

The  election  process,  which  must 
vindicate  the  centrists  if  it  is  to  have 
any  hope  of  success,  is  endangered  by 
a  resurgence  of  popular  support  for 
the  right,  support  which  reflects  El 
Salvadorans'  despair  at  constructing  a 
pluralist  system,  fear  of  the  old  landed 
classes,  and  trust  in  the  promises  made 
during  the  rightists'  well-financed 
campaign.  The  economy  continues  to 
deteriorate.  The  Insurgents  demon- 
strate an  increasing  ability  to  strike  at 
the  country's  military  and  economic 
infrastructure.  President  Duarte,  who 
is  represented  as  being  the  country's 
best  hope  for  a  moderate  regime,  faces 
radicals  left  and  right  who  endanger 
his  life  and  impugn  his  motives.  And 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  only  institu- 
tional depository  of  the  country's 
yearning  for  peace,  has  already  seen 
its  leader  martyred  and  its  clergy  po- 
larized. 

In  all  this,  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  be  concerned  about  the  trag- 
edy unfolding  in  El  Salvador  cannot  be 
denied.  Our  military  and  economic  in- 
terests in  the  Caribbean  are  long 
standing  and  vital.  Our  conscience  is 
inflamed  by  the  indiscriminate  vio- 
lence. Many  Americans  continue  to 
labor  as  missionaries  and  social  work- 
ers in  El  Salvador.  Some  have  been 
killed  and  others  driven  from  their 
work.  Hundreds  of  Salvadoran  citizens 
have  fled  to  the  United  States,  and 
thousands  more  wish  to  do  so.  In  his 
speech  of  February  24,  President 
Reagan  echoed  the  anguish  and  con- 
cern of  most  Americans  about  recent 
developments  in  El  Salvador,  and  reaf- 
firmed its  importance  to  American  se- 
curity interests. 

Thus  far  oiu*  commitment  has  failed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  El  Salvador  or 
our  own  interests.  We  support  a 
regime  still  married  to  reactionary 
forces,  and  challenged  dangerously  by 
the  far  left.  Our  best  intentions  have 
been  translated  into  large-scale  mili- 
tary assistance,  which  has  helped  to 
escalate  the  civil  war.  We  have  tar- 
nished our  commitment  to  human 
rights  by  proclaiming  that  the  junta's 
performance  is  satisfactory.  We  have 
forced  ourselves  into  a  straitjacket  by 
adopting  a  policy  of  confrontation 
with  Nicaragua  and  of  criticism  of 
Mexico.  We  have  reached  the  point 


where  the  only  guarantee  we  have 
that  the  junta  headed  by  President 
Duarte  will  survive  may  rest  in  the  in- 
troduction of  American  soldiers. 

There  must  be  another  way  to  help 
El  Salvador.  An  alternative  strategy 
based  on  different  priorities  should  be 
given  serious  consideration.  Such  a 
strategy  would  be  open  to  risk,  but  it 
might  reflect  more  clearly  than  our 
present  policy  what  should  be  our  pri- 
mary interests  in  Central  America.  I 
recommend  that  we: 

First.  Not  increase  military  expendi- 
tures and  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
American  troops  into  El  Salvador; 

Second.  Support  efforts  to  create  an 
international  force  to  monitor*  and 
stop  the  infiltration  of  arms  to  the  El 
Salvadoran  insurgents  and  make 
public  the  extent  of  these  arms: 

Third.  Urge  unconditional  talks  be- 
tween the  Duarte  regime  (or,  after 
March  28,  its  successor)  and  insur- 
gents to  establish  a  ceasefire  and  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment; 

Fourth.  Recognize  the  special  rela- 
tionship of  Mexico  to  the  Central 
American  nations  and  support  Mexi- 
co's strategy  of  maintaining  construc- 
tive ties  to  the  various  states; 

Fifth.  Be  mindful  of  the  problems  El 
Salvador  and  other  Central  American 
countries  will  face  as  they  attempt  to 
rectify,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  inequities  of  their 
post-colonial  experience; 

Sixth.  Be  prepared  to  adopt  and 
expand  the  proposal  advanced  by 
President  Reagan  to  invest  large 
amounts  of  economic  assistance  in 
those  countries  which  make  a  genuine 
commitment  to  pluralism,  democracy, 
and  broad  based  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  six  points  are  manifestly  inter- 
dependent. We  must  be  willing  to 
reduce  our  own  military  involvement 
in  El  Salvador,  and  we  must  insist  that 
an  effective  system  will  be  established 
to  stop  the  influx  of  arms  from  other 
sources.  The  extent  of  our  willingness 
to  reduce  military  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador will  be  tied  to  evidence  that 
other  sources  of  arms  infiltration  are 
also  drying  up.  We  should,  as  well,  be 
willing  to  supply  assistance  to  the 
international  monitoring  force,  tind  we 
should  be  willing  to  participate  active- 
ly in  thJB  force's  effort  to  interdict 
supplies  to  the  insurgents  from  Cuba 
and  elsewhere.  Such  a  policy  will  not 
be  popular  in  some  Caribbean  quar- 
ters. It  will  be  made  more  palatable, 
however,  by  our  own  resolve  to  dimin- 
ish or  cease  military  assistance  to  the 
government  of  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  attempts  to  bring  Salvadoran 
warring  factions  to  the  negotiating 
table  wUl  succeed,  or  that  such  negoti- 
ations will  produce  a  viable  coalition 
settlement.  In  the  absence  of  a  com- 
promise, we  must  face  the  possibility 


of  continued  violence  in  El  Salvador, 
with  both  the  extreme  right  and  the 
extreme  left  marshalling  all  the  re- 
sources still  at  their  disposal  after  a 
reduction  in  the  flow  of  arms  from 
abroad. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  see  emerge 
a  government  we  do  not  like,  and  to 
work  with  it  to  the  extent  that  the 
new  government  responds  to  reasona- 
ble counsel,  demonstrates  sensitivity 
toward  human  rights,  and  respects  the 
sovereignty  of  its  neighbors.  We  can 
be  confident  that  Mexico  will  play  an 
important  role  in  encouraging  what- 
ever regime  evolves  to  meet  the  genu- 
ine needs  of  the  Salvadoran  people 
and  respect  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  United  States  should  also  recog- 
nize some  new  realities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  see  in  them  solid 
benefits  for  U.S.  national  interests  and 
for  the  values  we  espouse.  When  in 
1823  President  Monroe  warned  Euro- 
pean states  against  efforts  to  reestab- 
lish their  colonial  empires  in  the 
Americas,  he  was  promising  more  than 
the  young  republic  could  deliver.  But 
the  combination  of  British  naval 
power,  American  resolve,  and  the  self- 
interest  of  the  fledging  American 
States  elevated  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  an  enduring  principle. 

Conditions  have  changed.  But  we 
have  at  hand  the  ingredients  of  a  new 
system  which  may  serve  us  well  in  our 
own  time.  The  United  States  is 
flanked  by  powerful  nations,  Mexico 
and  Canada,  with  important  stakes  in 
the  well-being,  stability,  and  progress 
of  the  Central  American  states. 
Mexico  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to 
play  a  dynamic  and  constructive  role 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  El  Salvador  as 
it  passes  through  a  time  of  revolution. 
Mexico  itself  emerged  from  a  similar 
experience  with  a  constitutional 
system  capable  of  expanding  demo- 
cratic government  gradually  and  con- 
structively. It  has  developed  a  formi- 
dable economic  base.  Along  the  way  it 
has  also  developed  a  foreign  policy  for 
Central  America  which  emphasizes 
conciliation  and  compromise.  For  the 
United  States  to  find  itself  working  at 
loggerheads  with  Mexico  is  unwise  and 
shortsighted. 

Mr.  i*resident,  the  tragedy  of  El  Sal- 
vador is  not  likely  to  come  to  an  end 
soon,  whatever  policy  is  adopted.  More 
bloodshed  is  likely.  F^irther  economic 
deterioration  can  be  expected.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  we  can  do 
more  good  for  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor If  we  construct  a  regionwide  policy 
based  on  the  principle  that  each  coun- 
try in  the  region  must  forge  its  own 
political,  social,  and  economic  institu- 
tions independently.  Our  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  discouraging  the 
flow  of  arms  across  national  bound- 
aries, encouraging  Mexico's  work  of 
reconciling  the  various  revolutionary 
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movements  to  their  nations,  and  offer- 
ing economic  assistance  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  priorities  of  the  re- 
gimes in  power— whether  inspired  by 
the  right  or  the  left— meet  certain 
standards  of  himian  rights,  economic 
development,  and  progress  toward  de- 
mocracy. 


JACK  ANDERSON  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE REGARDING  SENATOR 
WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  received  from  sjTidi- 
cated  columnist  Jack  Anderson  por- 
tions of  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Anderson  and  both  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics.  In  the  interest 
of  a  full  and  complete  record  on  mat- 
ters such  as  these,  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  by  the  Senate  of 
Senate  Resolution  204,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  entire  series  of 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Anderson 
and  the  leadership  and  the  Ethics 
Committee,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Select  CoiaiiTTEE  oh  Ethics, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  26,  1982. 
Re:  S.  Res.  204. 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  We  are  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  February  25,  1982.  As  we  ad- 
vised you  in  our  letter  of  February  24,  1982. 
if  you  have  in  your  possession  any  written 
or  documentary  materials  which  you  believe 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  regarding  this  matter,  the  appropri- 
ate course  would  be  for  you  to  make  such 
materials  available  to  Senator  Williams,  his 
counsel  or  Senator  Inouye.  We  have  also  ad- 
vised you  that  the  Committee  will  review 
any  such  materials  which  you  might  decide 
to  submit  to  us  by  10:00  a.m..  Monday. 
March  I,  1982.  As  you  know,  the  Senate's 
deliberations  on  this  matter  commence  on 
March  3.  1982. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Wallop, 
Howell  Hetxin, 

U.S.  Senators. 

Select  CoMnrrrEE  on  Ethics, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25, 1982. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
Majority  Leader, 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Minority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Messrs.  Leaders:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  our  letter  of  February  24.  1982  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Jack  Anderson's  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1982  which  was  addressed  to  you. 
Our  response  details  the  Committee's  will- 
ingness to  review  any  information  which 
Mr.  Anderson  might  care  to  submit.  We  also 
enclose  Mr.  Anderson's  reply  which  we  re- 
ceived this  afternoon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Malcolii  Wallop, 
Howell  Hetlin, 

U.S.  Senators. 


Select  CoianrrEE  on  Ethics, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  26,  1982. 
Re:  S.  Res.  204. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.. 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Baker  and  Byrd:  Pursuant 
to  your  request,  we  have  responded  to  a 
letter  to  you  from  Jack  Anderson  dated  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1982,  in  which  Mr.  Anderson 
claimed  to  have  evidence  which  in  his  view 
would  be  relevant  to  Senate  Resolution  204. 
In  our  letter  to  Mr.  Anderson,  dated  Febru- 
ary 24,  1982  (copy  enclosed),  we  advised  him 
that  if  he  had  in  his  possession  any  informa- 
tion which  he  believed  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter, 
the  appropriate  course  would  be  for  him  to 
make  it  available  to  Senator  WilUams.  his 
counsel,  or  Senator  Inouye.  We  further  ad- 
vised Mr.  Anderson  that  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee would  review  any  written  or  documenta- 
ry materials  which  he  might  decide  to 
submit  to  us  by  10:00  A.M..  Monday,  March 
1,  1982.  We  noted  that  the  Senate's  delib- 
erations on  this  matter  had  several  times 
been  continued  in  deference  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  were  now  scheduled  to  commence 
on  March  3,  1982  without  further  delay. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  25,  1982  (copy 
enclosed),  Mr.  Anderson  responded  by  sug- 
gesting that  our  letter  of  February  24th  had 
the  "smell  of  Thomas  Puccio,"  the  Abscam 
prosecutor,  who  "has  been  guiding  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  investigations  of 
Williams."  Mr.  Anderson  also  indicated  that 
he  desired  to  take  the  sworn  testimony  of 
certain  unidentified  individuals,  stating  'it 
will  take  several  days  for  me  to  round  up  my 
witnesses,  put  them  under  oath  and  take 
their  statements."  He  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
use  the  Committee  hearing  room  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Anderson  then  indicated  that 
he  would  like  to  take  the  testimony,  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  of  "hostile  witnesses" 
such  as  the  ABSCAM  investigators."  Mr. 
Anderson  informed  us  that  his  inquiries  and 
gathering  of  evidence  would  have  to  await 
his  return  from  a  trip  to  Africa,  which 
would  occupy  him  "for  the  next  ten  days." 

The  Committee  has  made  every  effort, 
since  the  time  of  its  hearing  in  this  matter 
last  July,  to  permit  Senator  Williams  and 
his  representatives  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee any  evidence  which  is  new  and  excul- 
patory. We  have  in  response  to  your  request 
similarly  stated  our  willingness  to  receive 
any  such  evidence  which  Mr.  Anderson  may 
have  in  his  possession.  We  believe  that  our 
advice  to  Mr.  Anderson  to  submit  his  evi- 
dence to  Senator  Williams  and  his  repre- 
sentatives, or  to  the  Committee  by  the 
morning  of  March  1st,  provided  a  fair  and 
reasonable  procedure  by  which  any  such 
evidence  could  become  known  to  the  Senate 
in  advance  of  its  deliberations  in  this 
matter.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  Justification  to  delay  the  Senate's  de- 
liberations in  this  matter  any  further. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Wallop. 
Howell  Hetlih, 

U.S.  Senators. 


Washington.  D.C, 

February  25.  1982. 
Hon.  Malcom  Wallop. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Hon.  Howeu.  Heplin, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C 

Gentlemen:  Once  again,  you  have  made 
suppositions  about  my  ABSCAM  investiga- 
tion without  any  basis  in  fact.  Senator  Har- 
rison Williams,  his  Investigators  and  his 
supporters  did  not  participate  in  my  three- 
month  investigation  of  the  late  Marie  Wein- 
berg's revelations. 

On  only  one  occasion,  which  you  cite,  did 
his  investigator  and  my  reporter  appear  to- 
gether at  Marie  Weinberg's  home.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  she  (eared  violence  from  her 
husband  and  his  friends.  She  had  heard  her 
husband  speak  fearfully  of  the  investigator, 
Dick  Bast,  who  had  stood  up  to  the  FBI  in 
the  past.  Bast  was  present  at  her  specific  re- 
quest. 

It  is  not  my  practice  to  share  the  results 
of  my  investigations  privately  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Senator  Williams  has 
been  given  the  same  information  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Justice  Department  and  all 
defense  attorneys.  I  distributed  this  infor- 
mation through  one  of  the  defense  attor- 
neys, Richard  Ben-Veniste.  who  does  not 
represent  Williams. 

I  am  struck  once  more  by  the  coincidence 
that  your  letter  follows  the  same  line  that 
has  been  disseminated  to  the  courts  and  the 
press  by  the  chief  ABSCAM  prosecutor, 
Thomas  Puccio,  The  pattern  is  disturbing; 
apparently  Puccio  has  been  guiding  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  investigations 
of  Williams. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  present  my  evidence, 
as  you  have  suggested,  to  Senator  Williams 
and  his  attorneys.  It  will  take  several  days 
for  me  to  round  up  ray  witnesses,  put  them 
under  oath  and  take  their  statements.  I 
hope  the  committee  will  allow  us  to  use  its 
hearing  room  for  this  purpose.  If  not.  I  pre- 
sume the  hearings  could  be  held  in  Senator 
Williams'  office. 

There  is  the  question  of  hostile  witnesses. 
How  would  you  propose  that  I  take  testimo- 
ny, under  penalty  of  perjury,  from  the 
ABSCAM  investigators?  Only  yesterday,  ac- 
cording to  Newsday,  the  FBI  agents  con- 
fessed that  they  have  traded  in  gifts,  favors 
and  commerce  with  their  hired  convict,  Mel 
Weinberg.  There  admissions  obviously  were 
forced  by  the  evidence  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment knows  I  have  in  my  possession. 
There  is  much  more  that  should  be.  drawn 
from  the  FBI  agents  beyond  yestierday's 
bare  admissions.  Before  we  are  through,  we 
will  be  dealing  in  perjury  and  obstruction  of 
Justice.  I  hope  you  will  not  argue  that  perju- 
ry and  obstruction  by  the  ABSCAM  team 
had  no  bearing  upon  ABSCAM? 

You  write  of  delays  and  postponements  as 
if  time  were  more  important  than  Justice. 
This  again  has  the  smell  of  Thomas  Puccio 
who  is  also  eager  to  get  his  victims  expelled 
and  in  prison  before  the  facts  catch  up  with 
him. 

Since  it  is  your  suggestion  that  I  present 
my  evidence  to  Senator  Williams  and  his  at- 
torneys, this  is  my  notice  that  I  am  willing 
to  do  so.  I  will  begin  as  soon  as  I  return 
from  a  trip  to  Africa,  which  will  occupy  me 
for  the  next  ten  days.  I  trust  that  your  sug- 
gestion is  sincere  and  not  a  ploy  and  that 
you  will  grant  me  reasonable  time  to  carry 
it  out.  I  welcome  your  cooperation:  I  hope 
you  will  not  respond  with  obstruction. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Anderson. 
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U.S.  Senate, 
Selxct  Committee  on  Ethics, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24,  1982. 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  Senators  Baker  and 
Byrd  have  referred  to  us  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1982.  The  Ethics  Committee  has. 
as  you  know,  conducted  a  full  adjudicatory 
hearing  tn  this  matter.  At  that  hearing. 
Senator  Williams  was  permitted  to  caU  any 
witnesses  and  introduce  any  evidence  he  de- 
sired, and  he  took  full  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity. After  the  Committee  made  its 
report  to  the  Senate,  the  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  the  leadership,  has  also  twice 
considered  additional  proffers  of  testimony 
from  Senator  Williams  and  his  counsel,  and 
from  Senator  Inouye,  who  is  assisting  Sena- 
tor Williams  in  this  matter,  and  have  made 
recommendations  to  the  leadership  concern- 
ing such  proffers. 

We  would  hope  that  you  have  shared  with 
Senator  Williams,  his  counsel,  and  Senator 
Inouye  any  information  in  your  possession 
which  in  your  view  might  be  relevant  in  this 
regard.  The  presence  of  Senator  Williams' 
investigator  at  the  interviews  your  associate 
Mr.  Badhwar  had  with  Mrs.  Marie  Wein- 
berg shortly  before  her  tragic  death  sug- 
gests to  us  that  you  have  done  so.  It  is  im- 
portant for  Senator  Williams  and  his  repre- 
sentatives to  have  access  to  such  informa- 
tion so  that  they  might  form  their  own 
opinion  as  to  its  bearing  on  Senator  Wil- 
liams' case,  both  before  the  courts  and  the 
Senate.  We  also  note  that  Senator  Williams 
has  directed  us  to  deal  exclusively  with  his 
counsel  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

You  may,  of  course,  decide  to  submit  any 
such  information  in  written  or  documentary 
form  directly  to  the  Ethics  Committee. 
While  the  Committee  will  review  any  mate- 
rial you  might  submit  to  it.  it  is  our  judg- 
ment that  the  appropriate  course  would  be 
to  direct  such  material  to  Senator  Williams 
and  his  representatives  In  the  first  instance. 
If  Senator  Williams  or  his  representatives 
desire  you  to  send  any  Information  you  have 
directly  to  each  Senator,  please  feel  free  to 
do  so  for  we  have  no  objection  to  your  doing 
so. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senate's  delib- 
erations on  this  matter  have  several  times 
been  postponed  in  deference  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams since  first  being  scheduled  some  six 
months  ago.  The  leadership  has  recently  in- 
dicated the  debate  on  this  matter  will  go 
forward  on  March  3.  1982  without  any  fur- 
ther delay.  Accordingly,  any  written  or  doc- 
umentary materials  you  may  wish  to  pro- 
vide the  Committee  to  review  should  be 
made  available  by  10:00  a.m.  on  Monday. 
March  1.  1982  in  order  to  permit  the  Com- 
mittee's consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Howell  Heplin, 

U.S.  Senator 
Malcolm  Wallop. 

U.S.  Senator 

Jack  Anderson. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  18,  1982. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop. 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknator  Wallop:  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  has  directed  that  evidence, 
affecting  the  resolution  to  expel  Senator 
Harrison  Williams,  should  be  submitted  di- 
rectly to  individual  Senators. 

I  have  spent  the  past  few  months  digging 
Into  the  Williams  case.  I  have  uncovered 
considerable  evidence,  which  has  never  been 
presented  to  the  courts  or  the  committee. 


I  am  sure  you  would  not  want  to  judge 
Senator  Williams  until  you  have  considered 
all  the  evidence.  I  hope  you  will  Uke  the 
time,  therefore,  to  read  the  enclosed  letter, 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  Senate  leadership. 
Cordially. 

Jack  Anderson. 
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Jack  Anderson. 
rishington.  D.C,  February  18,  1982. 
Re  S.  Res.  204. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.. 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Baker  and  Byrd:  I  have 
seen  the  February  2  letter  that  wa^  submit- 
ted to  you  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics.  The  letter  mentions  me  by  name  and 
refers  to  evidence  In  my  possession.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  advise  you  that  the  committee 
has  misinformed  you. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  letter  that  the  commit- 
tee has  adopted  the  same  argument  that 
ABSCAM  prosecutor  Thomas  P.  Pucclo  has 
raised  in  the  courts.  In  a  January  22  letter 
to  Judge  George  C.  Pratt.  Pucclo  makes  the 
remarkable  argument  that  his  star  witness. 
Melvln  Weinberg,  suddenly  has  become  a 
minor  ABSCAM  figure  of  no  consequence. 
"Weinberg's  credibility  was  not  a  real  issue 
in  the  case."  Pucclo  contends. 

He  also  claims  that  the  evidence  I  ob- 
tained from  Weinberg's  late  wife  Is  some- 
how irrelevant.  This  is  all  the  more  Incredi- 
ble, since  he  doesn't  know  what  the  evi- 
dence is.  Except  for  one  transcript.  I  have 
never  shared  the  evidence  with  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
has  taken  the  same  line,  no  questions  asked. 

Weinberg's  authorized  biography.  The 
Sting  Man,  correctly  reports:  "One  man  has 
dominated  the  hearings  and  trials  spawned 
by  the  FBI's  ABSCAM  investigations— Mel 
Weinberg,  international  con  man  par  excel- 
lence, who  conceived  ABSCAM.  wrote  the 
investigative  scenario  and  personally  han- 
dled almost  every  contract  and  payoff." 

I  have  evidence  that  should  totally  dis- 
credit this  man  who  masterminded 
ABSCAM.  The  chief  prosecutor  Indirectly 
acknowledges  that  the  evidence  Is  devastat- 
ing. That's  why  he  is  now  so  anxious  to  dis- 
associate himself  from  the  Frankenstein's 
monster  he  created. 

But  the  evidence  also  discredits  the  FBI's 
ABSCAM  agents  as  well.  Marie  Weinberg 
accused  them  of  shocking  misconduct  and 
provided  the  names,  places  and  details.  She 
told,  for  example,  how  the  agents  helped 
her  husband  to  crate  and  ship  to  Florida 
the  gifts  he  had  extorted  from  ABSCAM  de- 
fendants. Yet  the  same  agents  Investigated 
the  extortion  charge  when  It  was  raised  In 
court  and  reported  back  that  Weinberg  had 
purchased  the  Items  In  Florida. 

I  have  cancelled  checks  which  prove  Wein- 
berg gave  money  to  FBI  agents— cancelled 
checks,  by  the  way,  that  he  denied  existed. 
Apparently,  he  was  holding  these  checles  as 
blackmail  to  keep  the  agents  In  line.  In  fact, 
Weinberg  was  controlling  the  agents  rather 
than  the  other  way  around.  Will  Puccio  now 
argue— with  an  approving  echo  from  the 
Ethics  committee— that  the  whole  ABSCAM 
team  was  Irrelevant? 

Pucclo  contends  In  his  letter  to  Judge 
Pratt  that  Marie  Weinberg's  charges  pre- 
sent nothing  new.  The  committee's  letter  to 
the  Senate  leadership  makes  the  same  state- 
ments. 

Nothing  new?  She  provided  vital  new  in- 
formatton  that  suggests  perjury  was  com- 


mitted during  Senator  Williams'  due  process 
hearings.  Her  charges  are  backed  by  solid 
evidence,  which  I  spent  three  months  inves- 
tigating. I  assure  you  my  findings  are  new. 
Nothing  new?  Marie  Weinberg  stood  in 
the  eye  of  the  ABSCAM  twister.  Yet  she 
never  testified  before  the  courts.  She  never 
testified  before  the  Senate.  Now  she  has 
told  her  story  In  hours  of  taped  Interviews. 
Most  of  these  tapes  have  not  been  heard 
outside  my  office.  Her  credibility  has  been 
affirmed  by  her  pastor  and  her  neighbors 
who  have  described  her  as  a  woman  without 
guile.  She  has  been  disputed  by  her  hus- 
band who  has  jovially  described  himself  as 
"the  world's  biggest  liar." 

Nothing  new?  When  accusations  of  FBI 
misconduct  were  raised  before  a  Newark 
grand  jury,  Pucclo  maneuvered  the  Investi- 
gation away  from  Newark  and  kept  it  under 
his  tight  control  in  Brooldyn  where,  he 
boasted,  he  "could  Indict  a  ham  sandwich." 
He  not  only  withheld  the  accusations  of 
misconduct  from  the  Brooklyn  grand  jury 
but  acted  In  concert  with  Judge  Pratt  to 
block  defense  attorneys  from  asking  crucial 
questions  on  this  subject  at  the  trials. 

Nothing  new?  Marie  Weinberg  provided 
evidence  to  back  up  accusations  made  by  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorneys  Ekiward  Plaza  and 
Robert  Weir  in  December.  1980.  They 
charged  that  (a)  Mel  Weinberg  had  lied  to 
the  FBI;  (b)  that  crucial  tapes  and  records 
were  missing:  (c)  that  Weinberg  rather  than 
the  FBI  was  running  the  ABSCAM  oper- 
ation; (d)  that  Pucclo  and  the  FBI  were  cov- 
ering up  Weinberg's  misconduct;  and  (6' 
that  Weinberg  was  using  ABSCAM  to  extort 
expensive  ^fts  for  himself.  The  Justice  De- 
partment resolved  these  allegations  by  re- 
moving Placa  and  Weir  from  the  ABSCAM 
case. 

Nothing  new?  Marie  Weinberg  described 
in  exacting  detail  how  her  husband  eluded 
the  FBI  and  intercepted  ABSCAM  bribe 
money  intended  for  victims  of  the  sting.  I 
have  been  able  to  confirm  the  details  from 
other  witnesses. 

The  Marie  Weinberg  tapes  lay  bare  the 
ABSCAM  operation  for  what  It  was:  a  scam 
by  the  executive  branch  upon  the  legisla- 
ture, a  scam  conceived  and  conducted  by  a 
hired  criminal,  a  scam  that  highlighted  the 
misconduct  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
covered  up  the  misconduct  of  the  executive. 
The  ABSCAM  prosecutors  presented  their 
hired  con  man  to  the  courts  and  the  public 
as  a  lovable  rogue,  with  an  appealing, 
Brooklynesque,  Archie  Bunker  personality. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  Is  really 
a  venal,  lying,  double-dealing  criminal.  The 
prosecutors  then  showed  selected  taped  epi- 
sodes of  congressmen  taking  bribes  and 
filled  the  front  pages  with  buzz  words  like 
"Arabs,"  "sheik"  and  "bribes. "  This  created 
a  plgplie  effect,  with  Williams  the  last  to  be 
tossed  upon  the  plgpile. 

Yet  Williams  rejected  the  bribe.  He 
turned  down  several  other  criminal  propos- 
als. In  the  end,  he  engaged  in  some  sordid 
conversations  after  he  was  coached  by  the 
FBI's  hired  criminal  and  was  told  what  to 
say.  He  was  assured  that  he  would  not  have 
to  carry  out  any  Improprieties  but  merely 
talk  about  them.  This  was  the  way  the 
Arabs  do  business,  he  was  told.  They  prefer 
devious  to  open  business  methods,  he  was 
told.  In  return  for  a  little  b.s.— that's  the 
term  Weinberg  used— Williams  and  his  asso- 
ciates would  get  $190  million  for  a  legiti- 
mate business  venture.  How  many  Ameri- 
cans do  you  suppose  would  not  engage  in  a 
little  b.s.  for  $190  million? 
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It  took  the  ABSCAM  team  13  months  to 
induce  Williams  to  put  on  this  performance 
before  the  hidden  cameras.  No  other  Sena- 
tor was  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal.  Sen. 
Larry  Pressler  was  let  off  the  hook  after  one 
performance.  If  you  will  compare  the  tran- 
scripts, you  will  find  that  Williams'  rejec- 
tion was  more  emphatic  than  f»ressler's 
when  the  subject  of  favors  was  raised. 

In  the  end,  the  ABSCAM  prosecutors  re- 
duced 13  months  of  conversations  with  Wil- 
liams to  a  few  minutes— the  worst  minutes 
they  could  find.  Now  the  Ethics  Committee, 
taking  its  line  from  Pucclo,  contends  that 
these  few  minutes  are  all  that  count  and 
that  Issue  should  be  confined  to  Williams' 
conduct  in  these  selected  tapes. 

I  suggest  that  the  issue  Is  much  larger. 
Should  federal  prosecutors  be  allowed  to 
use  unsavory  criminals  to  lure  Members  of 
Congress  Into  committing  crimes?  Should 
the  government  enforce  the  law  In  the  first 
place  by  creating  crimes? 

The  committee  has  refused  to  reopen  its 
hearings  but  has  suggested  that  new  evi- 
dence be  submitted  "directly  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  in  written  or  affida- 
vit form."  I  have  relevant  evidence  that  has 
never  been  presented  to  the  Senate  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  cavalierly  dismissed  by 
the  committee  as  "nothing  new."  The  evi- 
dence Includes  hours  of  taped  conversations 
with  Marie  Weinberg  who  declared  in  her 
suicide  note  that  the  information  she  gave 
my  office  was  true.  Lawyers  tell  me  her  sui- 
cide statement  constitutes  a  "dying  declara- 
tion" and  makes  her  recorded  and  written 
statements  legally  admissible. 

I  assume  the  Senate  does  not  want  to  con- 
demn Senator  Williams  before  examining 
all  the  evidence.  I  shall  be  happy  to  submit 
this  evidence  In  any  form  the  Senate  de- 
sires. It  will  take  some  time,  of  course,  to 
collect  affidavits  from  all  the  witnesses  who 
are  willing  to  give  sworn  statements.  I  have 
no  authority  to  compel  testimony  from  any 
other  witness.  The  accused  FBI  agents,  for 
example,  have  repeatedly  refused  to  talk  to 
me. 

The  Senate  would  be  better  served,  there- 
fore, by  conducting  hearings;  subpoenaing 
witnesses  and  taking  testimony.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  submit  the  names  of  key  wit- 
nesses who  have  not  been  heard  by  the 
Senate.  I  can  also  produce  a  list  of  crucial 
questions  which  were  never  asked  witnesses 
who  did  testify. 

I  further  suggest  that  the  FBI's  ABSCAM 
agents  be  given  He  detector  tests  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  have  made  false  state- 
ments. This  shouldn't  trouble  them  if  they 
have  nothing  to  hide.  The  administration 
has  used  He  detectors  for  lesser  purposes, 
such  as  locating  unauthorized  news  leaks. 
So  the  use  of  the  polygraph  machine 
shouldn't  be  repugnant.  Certainly  I  am  will- 
ing to  submit  to  lie  detector  tests,  along 
with  any  members  of  my  staff  whose  veraci- 
ty the  Senate  wishes  to  test. 

One  more  thing:  Pucclo  has  accused  me  of 
collaborating  with  William's  attorneys.  I  am 
a  newsman,  not  a  defense  lawyer.  This 
letter.  I  am  sure,  will  come  as  a  total  sur- 
prise to  Senator  Williams,  his  attorneys  and 
his  Senate  supporters. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Anderson. 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 


THE  STATE  OP  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS—MESSAGE PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  115 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  success  of  the  American  econo- 
my is  critically  dependent  upon  preser- 
vation of  real  opportunity  for  small 
business.  Historically,  small  business 
has  provided  much  of  the  growth  in 
jobs  and  innovation  as  well  as  being 
the  supplier  of  services  and  deliverer 
of  goods  to  virtually  every  farm,  vil- 
lage, town  and  city  in  our  nation.  Al- 
though there  are  many  definitions  of 
small  business,  the  one  agreed  upon  by 
the  1980  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  was  that  of  businesses 
employing  500  employees  or  less.  Cur- 
rently, approximately  15  million  busi- 
nesses, or  99  percent,  of  the  total 
numaber  of  businesses  fall  into  this  cat- 
egory. 

Small  businesses  are  a  complex  mix- 
ture of  a  wide  variety  of  ownership 
types,  sizes  and  locations.  Published 
statistics  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  show  that  most  small  business- 
es are  sole  proprietorships.  Still,  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  partnerships  and 
corporations  are  also  small.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  statistics  show  that  small 
businesses  appear  in  all  industry  cate- 
gories: manufacturing,  transportation, 
insurance,  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
and  every  other  kind  of  industry. 
Small  businesses  vary  in  size:  many 
have  no  employees  (reflecting  either 
family-owned  and  operated  or  individ- 
ually-owned and  operated  businesses); 
over  two  million  have  between  one  and 
20  paid  employees.  They  are  located 
all  across  our  nation;  many  are  in  our 
large  cities  but  a  significant  portion 
are  in  small  towns.  In  truth,  our  small 
businesses  are  as  diverse  and  disparate 
as  our  population. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
assuring  unrestricted  access  for  small 
business  to  all  segments  of  our  econo- 
my. By  imleashing  small  business  from 
the  burdens  of  unnecessary  taxation 
and  regulation,   we  enable  men  and 


women  small  business  owners  to  in- 
crease their  contributions  to  our  soci- 
ety's economic  and  employment 
growth.  In  addition,  we  will  continue 
to  help  expand  the  opportunities  of 
today's  struggling  business  aspirants, 
disadvantaged  ethnic  and  racl^ 
groups,  and  to  blend  their  skills  and 
abilities  in  creating  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  a  stronger  America. 

It  is  the  objective  of  this  statement 
to  describe  how  this  Administration  is 
establishing  an  economic  environment 
conducive  to  small  business  formation 
and  growth.  It  first  describes  the  eco- 
nomic contributions  of  small  business. 
Second,  it  explores  the  foimdations  of 
this  Administration's  small  business 
policies.  And  last,  examines  problems 
and  policies  of  special  interest  to  small 
business. 

This  statement  draws  from  the  ac- 
companying Report  on  Small  Business 
and  Competition  which  contains  data 
and  information  provided  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

I.  "rHE  ROLE  or  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
ECONOMY 

The  roots  of  the  American  economy 
are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  small 
business.  In  America's  early  years  vir- 
tually air  businessses  were  small.  It 
was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  in  this  country  that 
large  businesses  emerged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  economies  of  scale  in  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  marketing. 
Since  the  19th  century,  the  share  of 
our  national  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices accounted  for  by  small  business 
has  declined.  The  decline  leveled  off 
during  the  1950's.  with  small  business 
responsible  for  producing  just  over 
half  of  all  private  production.  In  the 
early  1960's  small  business"  share 
began  another  decline,  and  today  it  is 
responsible  for  slightly  less  than  half 
of  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  our  economy.  Clearly,  the 
recent  turmoil  experienced  by  our 
economy  also  has  taken  a  toll  on  the 
fortunes  of  small  business. 

Despite  these  trends,  small  business 
plays  a  key  role  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
The  contributions  of  small  business  to 
innovation  and  employment  have  been 
particularly  noteworthy.  In  1976,  re- 
search for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation showed  small  business  had  been 
a  more  prolific  source  of  innovations 
per  research  and  development  dollar 
than  medium  or  large  business.  Inven- 
tors have  often  chosen  to  market  their 
innovations  through  small  business. 
Small  business  is,  after  all,  ideally 
suited  for  such  ventures  by  virtue  of 
its  greater  flexibility  ai^.d  greater  will- 
ingness to  assume  substantial  risks  in 
the  pursuit  of  potentially  large  re- 
wards. 

Most  small  firms  are  labor  intensive, 
and  over  half  of  our  labor  force  is  ciu-- 
rently  employed  by  small  businesses. 
Small   businesses  remain  among  the 
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leaders  in  employment  creation.  Ac- 
cording to  research  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  between 
1969  and  1976,  more  than  86  percent 
of  new  Jobs  were  provided  by  small 
businesses  employing  fewer  than  500 
employees.  Some  80  percent  of  new 
Jobs  were  provided  by  firms  having  100 
employees  or  less.  Almost  66  percent 
of  the  new  jobs  were  provided  by  busi- 
nesses with  fewer  than  20  employees, 
and  of  the  Jobs  provided  by  small  busi- 
nesses, 75  percent  were  attributable  to 
firms  that  were  less  than  5  years  old. 

Small  business  has  also  played  an 
important  role  in  providing  economic 
opportunities  for  minorities  and 
women,  both  as  employees  and  as  en- 
trepreneurs. Minority-owned  business 
enterprises  are  predominantly  small 
businesses.  Minorities  control  about  4 
percent  of  all  businesses  and  are  con- 
centrated in  industries  affording  easy 
entry  such  as  retail  trade,  services,  and 
construction.  Women  control  about  5 
percent  of  all  businesses  and  are  also 
in  those  industries  affording  easy 
entry. 

Given  our  Nation's  economic  diffi- 
culties we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the 
resources  and  potential  contributions 
of  small  business  enterprises.  Their  in- 
novative spirit,  their  flexibility  to 
meet  new  challenges,  are  crucial  to  our 
economic  progress.  At  the  same  time, 
the  employment  and  entrepreneurial 
opportunities  presented  by  this  sector 
are  too  Important  to  be  less  than  fully 
realized.  The  bottom  line  is  quite 
straightforward:  America  needs  small 
business  formation  and  growth. 

II.  THE  POTTHDATIOHS  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
POLICY 

The  basic  problem  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my is  that  it  is  not  growing  fast 
enough.  Since  1973,  the  U.S.  economy 
has  grown  at  a  real  rate  of  less  than 
2.4  percent,  barely  two-thirds  of  the 
3.8  percent  real  growth  rate  experi- 
enced from  1950  to  1973,  and  far  below 
the  4.5-percent  rate  achieved  between 
1962  and  1969.  Why  are  we  not  grow- 
ing? An  important  reason  is  that 
sources  of  growth  have  been  obstruct- 
ed by  past  Federal  policy  errors.  Those 
errors  involve  the  tax  code  and  its 
interaction  with  inflation,  the  exces- 
sive appropriation  of  resources  by  the 
Government,  and  distortions  in  the 
use  of  resources  by  unwise  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  worltings  of 
the  free  market. 

The  fundamental  tenets  of  smaU 
business  policy  are  thus  quite  clear. 
Government  should  promote  a  strong, 
vibrant,  private  economy  with  policies 
that  primarily  rely  upon  free  market 
forces  to  organize  and  allocate  our  eco- 
nomic resources.  Economic  growth  and 
full  employment  must  be  restored 
while  reducing  inflation  and  interest 
rates,  and,  at  the  same  time.  Federal 
impediments  to  the  free  and  efficient 
use  of  resources  must  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  The  end  result  should  be 


an  economy  characterized  by  free  and 
open  markets  giving  all  of  its  partici- 
pants the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to,  and  share  in.  the  high  and  rising 
standard  of  living  such  a  system  will 
produce. 

THB  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

The  cornerstone  of  our  Initiative  for 
the  small  business  sector  is  our  four- 
part  Economic  Recovery  Program.  No 
other  set  of  actions  by  this  govern- 
ment is  as  likely  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  past  and  have  such  a  pervasive 
and  lasting  positive  effect  on  small 
business.  It  consists  of  the  following: 

1 .  A  cooperative  effort  with  the  inde- 
pendent Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
achieve  a  moderate  and  steady,  mone- 
tary policy  to  end  inflation.  Our  goal 
is  to  reduce  high  interest  rates  and 
remove  disincentives  produced  by  the 
interaction  of  inflation  with  the  tax 
code. 

2.  A  regulatory  reform  program  to 
reduce  the  inefficiencies  and  enor- 
mous costs  that  are  holding  back  pro- 
duction and  raising  prices. 

3.  An  incentive-oriented  tax  policy 
designed  to  increase  work  effort, 
saving,  and  investment. 

4.  A  stringent  budget  policy  designed 
to  return  resources  to  the  private 
sector  for  investment  and  growth. 

Monetary  policy  has  been  aimed  pri- 
marily at  reducing  inflation.  Our  goal 
is  a  moderate  and  steady  growth  of 
the  money  supply  at  rates  consistent 
with  stable  prices.  The  excessive 
money  growth  of  the  1970's  has  left  us 
with  double  digit  inflation.  That  infla- 
tion has  increased  interest  rates  to 
record  levels.  Lenders  have  had  to  add 
an  inflation  premium  to  the  real  inter- 
est rate  in  order  to  protect  their  prin- 
cipal from  erosion.  They  have  also  had 
to  add  a  risk  premium  to  compensate 
for  the  increased  uncertainty  of  sharp 
and  sudden  policy  changes  and  wild 
market  swings  such  as  have  occurred 
in  the  past  three  years. 

Generally  high  interest  levels,  cou- 
pled with  wide  swings  in  interest  rates, 
have  been  a  source  of  special  concern 
for  small  business.  More  stable  mone- 
tary policy  is  needed  to  make  financial 
markets  more  predictable  and  to  pre- 
vent discontinuities  in  the  availability 
of  capital.  This  will  result  in  lower, 
less  volatile  interest  rates. 

Regulatory  relief  is  needed  to  reduce 
unnecessary  costs  imposed  by  govern- 
ment. Government  regulations,  includ- 
ing paperwork,  have  become  a  major 
source  of  market  interference,  reduc- 
ing competition  and  efficiency  within 
most  industries.  Moreover,  regulations 
often  have  disproportionately  adverse 
effects  on  small  businesses,  and  the 
result  is  all  too  frequently  an  impaired 
ability  of  small  businesses  to  compete 
effectively. 

Fiscal  policy  has  been  aimed  at  pro- 
moting real  growth.  Lower  production 
costs  and  more  goods  on  the  shelves 
help  combat  inflation,  but  the  main 
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purpose  of  the  tax  and  spending  re- 
ductions is  to  improve  the  incentives 
to  work,  save,  and  invest.  Over  the 
years,  inflation  has  destroyed  incen- 
tives by  raising  marginal  tax  rates  on 
individuals  and  businesses,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  rewards  to  labor  and  cap- 
ital. Both  the  business  and  personal 
tax  reductions  in  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  (ERTA)  are  essen- 
tial elements  in  restoring  these  re- 
wards to  promote  growth. 

Small  business  will  benefit  from  the 
general  individual  tax  rate  reductions 
and  the  indexing  of  tax  brackets  after 
1984.  Millions  of  small  businesses  are 
partnerships,  proprietorships  and  Sub- 
chapter S  corporations,  the  income 
from  which  Is  taxed  at  personal  rates. 
In  addition,  the  personal  rate  reduc- 
tions will  help  restrain  increases  in 
labor  costs,  a  prime  concern  of  labor 
intensive  small  businesses.  Small  busi- 
nesses will  benefit  from  other  features 
of  ERTA  as  well.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  will  be  the  Acceler- 
ated Cost  Recovery  System,  the  ability 
to  expense  limited  amoimts  of  depre- 
ciable assets,  increases  in  the  Invest- 
ment Tax  Credit  for  used  property, 
lower  corporate  tax  rates  for  small 
businesses,  increases  in  the  allowance 
for  acciunulated  earnings,  and  simpli- 
fied last-in-first-out  (LIPO)  inventory 
accounting.  The  estate  tax  reductions 
in  ERTA  significantly  enhance  the 
ability  of  small,  family-owned  enter- 
prises to  be  perpetuated  beyond  the 
present  generation,  instead  of  being 
liquidated  to  meet  excessive  estate  tax 
obligations.  Other  important  provi- 
sions include  the  expansion  of  the 
funding  limitations  of  the  Keogh  Plan 
and  individual  retirement  accounts 
(IRAs).  These  provisions  are  helpful 
to  small  business  in  that  they  allow 
for  increased  tax  deductions  for  the 
more  profitable  businesses,  and  at  the 
same  time  generate  more  capital  for 
institutions  to  lend  to  small  business. 

Spending  restraint  is  needed  to 
return  the  real  and  financial  resources 
now  being  absorbed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  private  sector  for  use  in 
investment  and  growth.  The  capital 
needs  of  the  private  sector,  and  of 
small  business  in  particular,  have  been 
squeezed  by  the  growth  of  the  govern- 
ment sector.  The  problem  manifests 
itself  most  directly  in  the  competition 
for  funds  in  the  credit  market,  where 
the  growing  deficits  must  be  financed. 

Deficits  are  the  evidence  of  the 
deeper  problem  of  growth  of  the 
public  sector.  When  purchases  and  fi- 
nancial claims  of  government  increase 
relative  to  Gross  National  F*roduct 
(GNP),  it  means  fewer  real  and  finan- 
cial resources  are  available  for  use  by 
the  private  sector  to  expand  capacity 
and  production.  Improving  access  of 
small  business  to  needed  resources  re- 
quires curtailing  this  government  pre- 
emption of  the  country's  work  force. 
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capital  goods,  raw  materials,  and  pro- 
ductive capacity,  as  well  as  credit.  Gov- 
ernment spending  "crowds  out"  the 
private  sector's  access  to  these  re- 
sources whether  that  spending  is  fi- 
nanced by  taxes  or  borrowing. 

III.  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES  OP  PARTICULAR 
INTEREST  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

CYCUCIAL  SENSITIVITY 

By  the  very  nature  of  their  struc- 
ture, resources,  and  to  some  extent  the 
types  of  activities  in  which  they  par- 
ticipate, small  firms  tend  to  be  highly 
susceptible  to  the  ups  and  downs  of 
overall  economic  activity.  Small  busi- 
nesses have  fewer  resources  than  large 
businesses  to  survive  cyclical  down- 
turns and  are  more  likely  to  fail. 

Return  of  economic  growth,  coupled 
with  substantial  moderation  of  infla- 
tion expected  from  implementation  of 
our  economic  program,  is  therefore  of 
particular  interest  to  small  business. 
In  addition,  reduction  of  the  uncer- 
tainties associated  with  wide  swings  in 
Federal  economic  policy  should  result 
in  a  business  climate  more  conducive 
to  formation,  growth,  and  success  of 
small  business  ventures.  Stabilization 
will  pay  dividends  for  us  all  but  most 
particularly  for  small  businesses  be- 
cause of  their  greater  susceptibility  to 
business  cycles. 

INFLATION 

For  the  men  and  women  who  own 
small  businesses,  inflation  is  a  particu- 
larly serious  problem.  It  earns  this  dis- 
tinction essentially  by  exacerbating 
the  other  problems  of  small  business, 
such  as  need  for  capital,  the  cost  and 
availablity  of  investment  funds,  and 
increased  uncertainty  concerning  the 
behavior  of  the  economy  and  the  pos- 
ture of  economic  policies.  Small  busi- 
nesses often  are  in  competitive  mar- 
kets where  they  tend  to  have  little 
control  over  the  costs  they  must  pay 
and  the  prices  they  are  able  to  charge, 
leaving  them  especially  vulnerable  to 
adverse  price  movements. 

The  economic  program  of  this  Ad- 
ministration should  provide  small 
business  with  relief  from  inflation  in 
several  ways.  First,  adherence  to  a 
policy  of  stable  and  limited  monetary 
growth  should  eliminate  the  primary 
engine  of  inflation  in  our  economy. 
Second,  the  improved  incentives  and 
reduced  labor  costs  flowing  from  the 
reduction  in  Federal  personal  income 
tax  rates  should  result  in  improved 
labor  productivity,  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  small  businesses  given 
their  tendency  to  be  labor  intensive. 
Finally,  help  in  controlling  other  costs 
of  doing  business  will  be  derived  from 
the  elimination  of  uinnecessary  and  in- 
efficient regulatory  burdens.  Taken  to- 
gether, therefore,  our  policies  should 
reduce  the  extent  of  the  inflation 
problem  at  the  same  time  the  ability 
of  small  businesses  to  cope  with  the  in- 
flation problem  is  being  enhanced. 


INTEREST  RATES 

Interest  rates  are  silso  a  very  serious 
problem  for  small  business.  High  inter- 
est rates  cause  severe  cash  flow  prob- 
lems which  are  particularly  threaten- 
ing to  small  businesses.  The  height- 
ened sensitivity  to  high  and  volatile  in- 
terest rates  stems  from  the  tendency 
of  many  small  businesses  to  be  under- 
capitalized and/or  to  be  facing  sub- 
stantial capital  needs  to  finance 
growth.  The  volatility  of  interest  rates 
associated  with  the  higher  levels  also 
works  a  hardship  by  raising  the  risk 
associated  with  investment  and 
growth.  The  cost  of  capital  is  a  signifi- 
cant cost  of  production,  and  wide 
swings  in  interest  rates  are  easily  capa- 
ble of  producing  ruinous  cost  struc- 
tures for  small  businesses.  Moreover, 
the  deductibility  of  interest  expenses 
is  of  less  help  to  small  businesses  since 
they  frequently  generate  insufficient 
income  (particularly  new  ones  just 
starting  up  operations)  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  tax  deduction. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  key  to  lower, 
steadier,  interest  rates  is  a  consistently 
lower  rate  of  inflation.  When  the  in- 
flation rate  is  high,  interest  rates  are 
pushed  up  directly  by  the  need  for  an 
inflation  premium  to  protect  the  real 
value  of  the  loaned  funds.  In  addition, 
the  economic  instability  suggested  by 
the  presence  of  high  rates  leads  to  a 
larger  risk  premium  as  well.  Because 
interest  rates  are  clearly  influenced  by 
inflation,  and  because  the  rate  of  in- 
flation depends  heavily  on  the  growth 
rate  of  money,  major  Improvement  is 
expected  through  our  policy  of  moder- 
ate growth  of  money  and  credit. 
Short-term  movements  in  interest 
rates  may  evidence  little  progress  at 
first,  as  was  illustrated  early  in  the 
summer  of  1981,  but  continued  easing 
of  inflation  is  evidence  that  conditions 
will  improve  as  this  policy  is  more 
firmly  established. 

ACCESS  TO  CAPITAL 

There  are  many  impediments  reduc- 
ing access  to  adequate  capital,  and  un- 
fortunately some  of  these  work  to  the 
particular  detriment  of  small  business. 
Saving  in  recent  years  has  been  de- 
pressed by  the  interaction  of  inflation 
and  the  marginal  tax  rates.  Inflation 
pushes  taxpayers  Into  higher  income 
brackets  which  are  subject  to  progres- 
sively higher  rates  of  taxation.  The 
result  has  been  reduced  incentives  to 
save  and  to  work.  Small  business  has 
suffered  not  only  from  the  general 
lack  of  saving,  but  also  because  entre- 
preneurs have  historically  looked  to 
family  and  friends  to  supply  the 
equity  investment  funds  used  as  seed 
capital  to  form  new  businesses.  When 
saving  becomes  difficult,  these  sources 
are  materially  diminished. 

Small  businesses  also  operate  under 
something  of  a  handicap  In  the  compe- 
tition for  business  funds.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  small  size  translates 
into  somewhat   greater  vulnerability 


thus  raising  the  risk  associated  with 
any  given  investment  in  a  small  busi- 
ness. In  addition,  economies  of  scale 
tend  to  preclude  small  business  partici- 
pation from  the  more  impersonal 
mechanisms  of  our  financial  system. 
Registration  requirements  associated 
with  the  public  issuance  of  stock,  for 
example,  can  only  be  afforded  if  the 
cost  is  spread  over  a  large  number  of 
shares.  In  the  same  vein,  loans  from 
insurance  companies,  large  banks,  and 
other  major  sources  of  investment  cap- 
ital are  rendered  less  economic  by  the 
costly  Information  requirements  re- 
quired by  the  prospective  lenders. 
Access  of  small  businesses  to  Invest- 
ment capital  is  thus  frequently  limited 
to  individuals  and  small  banks  which 
have  a  personal  relationship  with  the 
entrepreneur. 

Unfortunately,  depressed  saving 
rates  and  limited  access  are  not  the 
only  problems.  The  past  tendency  of 
the  Federal  government  to  rapidly 
expand  its  claims  on  resources  caused 
either  the  reduced  saving  rates  when 
those  claims  were  financed  by  tax- 
ation, or  became  a  direct,  competing 
claim  on  available  saving  if  financed 
through  deficits.  That  is.  deficits 
themselves  absorbed  funds  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  available  for  in- 
vestment, making  all  access  points  to 
the  flows  of  financial  capital  less  able 
to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon 
them  by  the  private  sector.  Since 
smaU  businesses  have  had  relatively 
few  access  points,  their  hardship  has 
been  particularly  acute. 

The  most  fundamental  policy  to  im- 
prove small  business  access  to  capital 
is  the  reduction  of  the  governmental 
claims  on  resources  expressed  in  the 
drive  to  curtail  government  spending. 
Spending  restraint  is  the  key  element 
since  either  high  taxes  or  borrowing 
would  reduce  the  resources  available 
to  the  private  sector  for  investment 
and  growth. 

Understanding  the  implications  of 
the  deficits  projected  for  the  next  few 
years,  however,  is  somewhat  more 
complex.  The  deficit  alone -does  not 
determine  the  amotmt  of  crowding  out 
taking  place  in  the  financial  market. 
What  matters  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  deficit  and  the  supply  of 
savings  needed  to  finance  it.  The  first 
thing  to  note,  therefore,  is  that  the  re- 
cently enacted  tax  reductions  and  the 
new  higher  Keogh  Plan  and  IRA  al- 
lowances will  provide  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  saving.  Business  tax  reductions 
for  1982,  for  example,  will  increase 
business  saving:  this  is  money  that 
business  will  not  need  to  borrow  from 
financial  markets.  Personal  tax  reduc- 
tions should  promote  substantial  real- 
location of  income  from  consumption 
to  saving,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
saving  increase  from  income  growth 
alone.  Year-over-year,  there  should  be 
an   increase   in   total   private  saving 
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from  1981  levels  in  excess  of  60  billion 
dollars. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
will  improve  small  business  access  to 
capital  in  other  ways  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, the  amount  of  earnings  which 
may  be  retained  in  closely  held  corpo- 
rations without  being  penalized  by  the 
acciunulated  earnings  tax  has  been  in- 
creased from  $150,000  to  $250,000.  The 
change  makes  it  possible  for  the  men 
and  women  who  own  small  firms  to  ac- 
cumulate a  larger  amount  of  invest- 
ment capital  without  incurring  an  ac- 
cimiulated  earnings  tax.  Another  fea- 
ture of  ERTA  is  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  niunber  of  shareholders  in 
Subchapter  S  corporations  from  15  to 
25  plus  allowance  of  certain  kinds  of 
trusts  to  be  treated  as  shareholders  in 
such  corporations.  The  provisions 
strengthen  the  attractiveness  and  util- 
ity of  the  Subchapter  S  provisions. 

Still,  the  pressing  need  among  many 
businesses  is  for  equity  capital,  not 
debt.  Repayment  burdens  of  large 
loans,  regardless  of  whether  govern- 
ment or  private  in  origin,  inhibit  the 
growth  and  formation  of  new  business- 
es, especially  those  owned  by  women 
and  minorities. 

We  recognize  the  need  that  small 
business  has  for  new  mechanisms  of 
constructive  finance.  We  also  recog- 
nize that  some  of  the  mechanisms 
available,  such  as  participating  deoen- 
tures,  may  require  accommodative  tax 
changes  If  they  are  to  be  effective. 

Federal  economic  and  financial 
policy  plays  a  crucial  role  in  small 
btisiness  viability.  Thus,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  Federal  departments  in- 
volved In  these  areas  be  consistently 
sensitive  to  small  business  needs.  I  am 
directing  the  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  include  rep- 
resentatives of  small  business  in  advi- 
sory groups  which  review  administra- 
tion of  the  tax  system. 

Changes  in  Federal  policy  affecting 
financial  institutions  will  also  take 
Into  account  the  Impact  on  small  busi- 
ness needs.  The  trend  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial reform  movements  has  been 
toward  providing  a  broader  array  of 
sophisticated  financial  services  from 
strengthened  and  modernized  Institu- 
tions of  all  types  in  a  competitive  and 
cost  minimizing  market.  These  re- 
forms should  continue  to  insure  fur- 
ther gains  in  services  for  depositors 
and  borrowers  of  all  sizes,  at  lowest 
possible  cost,  throughout  the  country 
as  well  as  In  financial  centers.  The 
result  may  well  be  the  creation  of  im- 
portant new  access  points  for  small 
business  to  the  flows  of  investment 
capital. 

TAX  inCKIfTIVXS 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
seeks  to  provide  incentives  to  increase 
asset  purchases  as  well  as  to  encourage 
employment  growth.  Small  business 
has  less  than  one-fourth  of  total  busi- 
ness assets,  but  employs  over  one-half 


of  the  work  force.  Asset-based  tax  in- 
centives will  provide  some  direct  eco- 
nomic stimulation  to  small  business. 

As  noted  earlier,  general  reductions 
in  the  msrginal  personal  Income  tax 
rates  and  tax  indexing  will  be  benefi- 
cial for  small  businesses.  Since  most 
small  firms  are  labor  intensive,  their 
cost  structures  should  benefit  as  the 
impact  of  the  tax  reduction  helps  re- 
strain increases  in  labor  costs.  By  re- 
ducing, if  not  eliminating,  bracket 
creep,  indexing  will  also  moderate  em- 
ployee wage  demands.  Improvements 
in  wage  cost  pressures  will  be  realized 
by  big  businesses  as  well,  but  the  labor 
intensive  character  of  small  businesses 
means  this  provision  will  t)e  even  oiore 
important  in  their  case. 

Small  business  will  also  benefit  from 
the  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  System 
included  in  ERTA.  The  direct  share  of 
this  benefit  going  into  small  business, 
while  important,  may  be  relatively 
small  since  these  firms  use  less  depre- 
ciable property  per  dollar  of  sales.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  small 
businesses  are  suppliers  to  large  cap- 
ital intensive  firms  (and  in  many  cases 
are  producers  of  depreciable  assets 
themselves),  the  capital  investment  fa- 
voring provisions  of  ERTA  should  im- 
prove the  market  and  profit  positions 
of  major  parts  of  the  small  business 
sector,  e.g.  firms  in  the  construction 
industry. 

Within  ERTA  there  is  also  an  exten- 
sive list  of  special  provisions  targeted 
specifically  to  small  business.  Small 
businesses  wUl  benefit  from  the  lower 
tax  rates  on  the  two  lowest  income 
brackets,  the  simplification  of  LIFO 
inventory  accounting,  the  increased  al- 
lowance for  accumulated  earnings, 
more  liberal  treatment  of  stock  option 
plans,  the  liberalization  of  Subchapter 
S  provisions,  expanded  expensiiig  of 
depreciable  assets,  the  larger  allow- 
ance for  the  Investment  tax  credit  on 
used  property,  and  the  expanded  fimd- 
ing  allowances  on  Keogh  plans  and 
IRAs.  And  family-owned  and  closely 
held  small  business  owners  are  assured 
of  continuity  of  ownership  through 
the  liberalized  estate  and  gift  tax  laws. 
The  aggregate  amounts  of  the  tax 
relief  afforded  by  these  tax  provisions 
can  involve  significant  reductions  in 
marginal  tax  rates  and  thus  provide 
powerful  Incentives  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

REGULATION 

Major  increases  in  business  regula- 
tion began  during  the  last  decade.  The 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
the  National  EInvlronmental  Protec- 
tion Act,  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act,  and  others,  have 
served  Important  national  objectives 
but  have  also  introduced  distortions  in 
the  operations  of  the  free  market,  im- 
peded competition,  and  increased  costs 
of  the  regulated  businesses.  Most  of 
these  regulations  have  stipulated  the 
same    compliance    requirements    for 


small  business  as  for  large  corpora- 
tions. The  relative  burden  is  much 
greater,  however,  because  compliance 
costs  cannot  be  spread  out  over  larger 
quantities  of  output.  In  short,  small 
business  has  found  itself  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  efficiencies  of  scale  in  regula- 
tory compliance. 

The  problem  is  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult one.  On  the  one  hand,  regulations 
frequently  address  important  social 
objectives  which  cannot  be  dismissed 
lightly.  On  the  other  hand,  their  ap- 
plication to  small  business  is  frequent- 
ly of  only  marginal  importance  to  the 
social  objectives  involved,  or  they  are 
applied  in  ways  which  are  inappropri- 
ate in  a  small  business  context. 

Nevertheless,  difficult  as  the  job 
may  be,  this  Administration  is  commit- 
ted to  a  major  effort  in  regulatory 
reform.  The  problem  has  been  ap- 
proached with  a  two-pronged  effort: 
regulatory  relief  and  use  of  regulatory 
flexibility.  So  far  regulatory  relief  has 
been  the  major  policy  tool.  During 
this  first  year,  regulatory  relief  has 
been  actively  pursued  in  every  regula- 
tory agency  and  the  number  of  new 
regulations  issued  has  been  signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Reg- 
ulatory Relief  has  announced  a 
number  of  existing  regulations  for  in- 
depth  Federal  agency  review  which 
are  considered  by  small  businesses  to 
be  most  onerous.  Agencies  will  be  ex- 
pected, following  their  review,  to  pro- 
pose changes  in  these  regulations  in 
order  to  lessen  the  regulatory  burden 
on  America's  small  businesses.  It  also 
is  timely  to  accelerate  the  review  of  all 
existing  regulations  imposed  on  the 
business  sector  to  determine  whether 
maximum  flexibility  is  being  provided 
to  accommodate  the  uniqueness  of 
small  businesses.  Legislation  enacted 
by  the  last  Congress,  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act,  provides  the  mecha- 
nism for  undertaking  this  effort.  The 
objective  will  be  to  assure  that  exist- 
ing regulations  do  not  unnecessarily 
impede  growth  and  development  of 
small  businesses.  At  the  same  time,  we 
will  keep  in  place  those  regulations 
that  are  beneficial  to  society— such  as 
health  and  safety  In  the  work  place, 
and  a  healthy  environment. 

Full  utilization  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Regulatory  nexibility  Act  will  be 
a  principal  theme  of  our  regulatory 
reform  efforts  over  the  next  three 
years.  I  wIU  direct  each  Federal  de- 
partment and  agency  to  accelerate  the 
time  for  completion  of  the  review  of 
existing  regulations  as  specified  in  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  from  ten  to 
five  years. 

Regulatory  flexibility  may  not  be 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  regulatory 
relief  efforts  that  we  have  already 
laimched  in  the  areas  of  banking  and 
finance.  It  is  important  that  the  inter- 
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ests  of  small  business  be  given  special 
attention.  I  am  directing  the  Control- 
ler of  the  Currency  and  asking  the 
Chairs  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  follow  the  Regula- 
tory Flexibility  Act  guidelines  for  as- 
sessing the  small  business  impact  of 
their  proposals  for  changing  our  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission has  already  established  an  ad- 
mirable record  of  proposing  regulatory 
reform  that  will  allow  small  business 
men  and  women  to  meet  their  equity 
capital  needs  more  cheaply  and  easily 
through  the  issuance  of  equity  securi- 
ties. I  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  activities. 

In  summary,  four  economic  prob- 
lems plague  small  business,  cyclical 
sensitivity,  inflation,  interest  rates  and 
access  to  capital.  We  addressed  these 
problems  with  our  four-part  E]conomic 
Recovery  Program:  Federal  spending 
cuts,  tax  reforms,  regulatory  relief  and 
stable  monetary  policy.  The  results 
are  beginning  to  show— substantial  de- 
cline in  inflation,  a  start  toward  long- 
term  decline  in  Interest  rates  and  in- 
creases in  savings  to  expand  the 
supply  of  capital.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  deviate  from  our  program.  We  are 
breaking  the  back  of  stagflation.  We 
have  a  solid  economic  program  and  we 
reject  pleas  for  "quick  fixes"  like 
those  used  in  the  past.  Our  program 
wUl  pull  us  out  of  this  slump  and  put 
us  on  the  road  to  prosperity  and  stable 
growth  by  the  latter  half  of  this  year. 

AMTITRDST 

Small  businesses  rely  upon  the  free 
functioning  of  markets  to  compete  and 
prosper.  Our  antitrust  laws— the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts— protect  the 
competitive  markets  upon  which  our 
free  enterprise  system  is  based.  The 
ability  of  our  economy  to  remain  free 
of  illegal  and  anticompetitive  practices 
is  properly  a  major  concern  of  small 
business. 

Frequently,  levels  of  concentration 
are  considered  an  inverse  barometer  of 
the  health  of  competition  and  the 
small  business  community.  The  con- 
centration problem,  however,  may  be 
somewhat  less  than  meets  the  eye. 
One  type  of  concentration,  aggregate 
concentration  (the  extent  to  which 
productive  assets,  across  all  industries, 
are  held  by  a  limited  number  of  firms 
of  large  size),  has  not  been  adequately 
documented  because  the  statistics  are 
less  than  perfect  reflections  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  control  over  establishments 
across  industrial  groupings. 

Another  tsrpe  of  concentration, 
market,  or  Industrial,  concentration 
(the  extent  to  which  total  sales  of  a 
particular  industry  are  concentrated 
in  several  or  a  few  producers),  may 
occur  naturally  where  producers  find 
economies  of  scale  in  production,  dis- 
tribution or  marketing.  History  also 


reveals  that  market  concentration  has 
waxed  and  waned  in  many  industries 
depending  upon  developments  in  tech- 
nology. 

There  are  numerous  weaknesses  in 
the  statistics  bearing  on  the  concen- 
tration question.  For  one  thing,  they 
vary  tremendously  from  industry  to 
industry;  the  service  sector  is  highly 
unconcentrated  but  growing,  while  the 
manufsMiturlng  sector  is  more  concen- 
trated and  shrinking  (as  a  share  of 
GNP).  Generalizations  about  market 
power  are  therefore  quite  difficult.  Ex- 
isting statistics  on  concentration  ratios 
also  tend  to  focus  on  manufacturing, 
ignoring  the  service,  construction,  and 
other  sectors  where  small  businesses 
predominate. 

At  the  theoretical  level  it  is  also  le- 
gitimate to  question  whether  concen- 
tration ratios  are,  in  fact,  reasonable 
indicators  of  the  degree  of  market 
power  being  wielded  by  the  partici- 
pants. Market  power  is.  after  all,  de- 
termined by  the  availabUity  of  accept- 
able substitutes,  barriers  to  entry,  and 
the  practical  geographic  limits  of  the 
market  area.  The  sole  drycleaner  in  a 
small  remote  town,  for  example,  could 
conceivably  exercise  more  market 
power  than  a  major  auto  manufactur- 
er facing  international  competition.  In 
the  final  analysis  then,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  concentration  ratios  tell 
us  very  little  about  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  markets  within  which 
small  businesses  operate. 

Antitrust  policy  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly merger  policy,  is  the  specific 
context  in  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment protects  the  economy  from  ille- 
gal combinations  of  market  power. 
The  interests  of  small  business  are 
best  served  by  an  economically  sensi- 
ble and  clearly  stated  merger  policy 
that  carefuly  examines  each  specific 
transaction,  and  inhibits  those  trans- 
actions that  clearly  threaten  to  re- 
strain competition.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  vigorously  prosecute  anticom- 
petitive behavior— including,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  use  of  criminal  sanc- 
tions—to protect  competition  and 
eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  entry. 
To  the  extent  that  Federal  antitrust 
enforcement  can  influence  competi- 
tion, this  Administration  will  use  its 
enforcement  powers  consistently  and 
without  hesitation. 

This  Administration  also  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  variety  of  economic  and 
governmental  factors  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  competitive  capability  of 
small  business  and  perhaps  Influence 
the  levels  of  concentration  observed  in 
the  economy.  Tax,  regulatory,  and 
fiscal  policies  appear  particularly  criti- 
cal, and  are  areas  over  which  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  major  influence. 
Our  primary  mission  in  restoring  a 
healthy  economy  and  the  premium  for 
hard  work  and  entrepreneurship,  is  to 
insure  that  the  unconcentrated  small 
business  sectors  can  continue  to  grow. 
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RESEAJtCH  AKD  DEVZLOPKEIfT.  AHD  IIOfOVATION 

Innovation  by  independent,  small 
firms  is  central  to  a  natural  reduction 
of  industrial  concentration.  The  Fed- 
eral government  is  the  largest  single 
purchaser  of  industrial  research  and 
development  in  our  economy.  Until  re- 
cently, government  purchased  more 
research  and  development  than  all 
other  buyers  combined. 

In  its  pursuit  of  efficiency  in  re- 
search and  development  procurement, 
the  government  has  gradually  concen- 
trated its  purchases  in  larger  firms 
and  universities.  As  government  budg- 
ets have  become  tighter,  procurement 
officers  have  foimd  it  more  immediate- 
ly efficient  to  spend  research  and  de- 
velopment fimds  in  fewer  large  con- 
tracts rather  than  many  small  con- 
tracts. At  a  minimum,  we  need  to 
assure  that  the  internal  efficiency 
achieved  by  such  procurement  prac- 
tices are  justified  since  the  continu- 
ation of  these  practices  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  increasing  market  concentra- 
tion, at  least  among  suppliers  of  con- 
tract research  and  development.  Last 
fall,  I  indicated  my  support  for  Senate 
Bill  881.  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Research  Act,  as  it  was  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  call  upon  Congress  to 
pass  this  Bill  for  my  signature  this 
year. 

For  small  business  firms,  cash  avail- 
ability is  a  serious  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  research  and  development 
they  can  imdertake.  The  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  provides  an  Incen- 
tive for  research  and  experimentation 
by  aUowing  a  25  percent  tax  credit  for 
certain  research  and  experimentation 
expenditures  in  excess  of  a  three-year 
moving  average  base  period.  The 
credit  will  be  in  addition  to  the  imme- 
diate expensing  or  60  month  amortiza- 
tion of  research  and  experimentation 
expenditures  permitted  under  present 
law.  Thus,  small  businesses'  ability  to 
finance  their  own  programs  should  be 
materially  improved. 

I  have  also  requested  the  Attorney 
(jreneral  to  examine  antitrust  laws  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  Interfere  with 
the  ability  of  patent  and  copyright 
holders,  including  those  in  the  small 
business  sector,  to  reap  the  proper  re- 
wards for  their  innovative  contribu- 
tions. 

FTDERAI.  PROCtTKEKElfT 

The  phrase  "industrial  policy"  has 
come  to  mean  some  form  of  elaborate 
industrial  planning.  But  our  industrial 
policy  is  one  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining competitive  markets.  We 
remain  convinced  that  this  policy  will 
encourage  and  support  the  viable 
small  business  sector  of  our  economy. 
Consistent  with  this  philosophy,  the 
Administration  is  taking  steps  to  en- 
courage competition  in  the  Federal 
sector. 
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GOVERNMZNT  POLICY  OF  MOT  COMPrriNG  WITH 
PRIVATE  IKDUSTRY 

The  Administration  has  made  a 
major  priority  the  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing wherever  possible  from  competi- 
tion with  private  industry  in  providing 
goods  and  services  to  be  used  by  the 
Federal  government.  Activities  of  all 
departments  and  agencies  are  being 
examined  to  see  which  can  be  convert- 
ed to  the  private  sector.  For  instance, 
in  a  review  of  440  activities  conducted 
by  military  departments,  it  was  found 
that  264  of  these,  or  60  percent,  could 
be  turned  over  to  private  enterprise. 
As  these  and  other  requirements  are 
filled  by  the  private  sector  rather  than 
govenmient  itself,  a  principal  benefici- 
ary will  be  small  business. 

PROKFT  PATMKIfT  ON  GOVZRNICXin  CONTRACTS 

The  Administration  is  taking  action 
to  ensure  that  payments  are  made 
promptly  to  Federal  contractors. 
Small  business  contractors  are  least 
able  to  wait  for  payment  Euid  will  gain 
the  most  from  prompt  payments  by 
the  government.  Accordingly,  we  have 
directed  that  all  government  contracts 
contain  clear  and  specific  instructions 
as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  to 
obtain  prompt  payment.  Further,  con- 
tracts must  now  state  precisely  when 
the  contractor  can  expect  to  be  paid. 
Additionally,  one  of  the  criteria  we 
will  be  using  to  evaluate  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  involved  in  the  pay- 
ment process  will  be  their  perform- 
ance in  paying  government  vendors 
promptly.  Again,  the  Administration 
strongly  believes  that  Federal  contract 
payments  should  be  made  on  time. 
Also,  we  agree  with  the  basic  concept 
of  authorizing  through  law  the  pay- 
ment of  penalty  interest  when  the  gov- 
ernment unreasonably  delays  payment 
of  a  bill. 

EXPORT 

Export  trade  plays  a  vital  role  in  our 
economy.  In  part,  it  brings  social  bene- 
fits of  our  society's  technology  to 
other  nations  of  the  world  and  it  also 
benefits  our  people  with  Increased  em- 
ployment and  returns  to  investment 
and  helps  pay  for  our  imports.  Unfor- 
tunately, small  business  has  not  par- 
ticipated in  this  activity  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  Thus,  our  existing  for- 
eign trade  promotion  efforts  must  be 
more  conscientiously  targeted  to  small 
business,  to  assist  them  in  access  to 
foreign  markets.  I  am  directing  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  emphasize  programs  that 
encourage  export  promotion  among 
small  businesses. 

EQUAL  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
pursuing  unrestricted  access  for  aU 
business  persons  to  all  segments  of  the 
economy.  Clearly,  women  and  minori- 
ty community  members  represent  the 
largest  underutilized  resource  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  our  nation  today.  We 
are  committed  to  unleashing  this  po- 


tential by  removing  barriers  to  their 
participation  in  business  ownership. 

Capital  availability  for  women  and 
minority  tentreprenfiurs  continues  to 
be  a  signficant  problem.  This  problem 
is  being  addressed  at  least  partially  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
recent  actions  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act. 

Success  of  minority  and  women- 
owned  business  is  dependent  upon 
access  to  resources  and  knowledge  of 
business  management  methods.  The 
government  has  traditionally  assisted 
minority  and  women  business  owners 
with  management  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  help  overcome  social  and  prej- 
udicial barriers. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  minority  business  assistance  pro- 
grams, we  have  increased  the  program 
levels  for  SBA's  Minority  Small  Busi- 
ness program  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Agency  for  fiscal  year  1982  as 
compared  to  fiscal  year  1981.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  proposing  to  Congress 
that  these  program  levels  be  main- 
tained in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 
This  includes  activities  such  as  financ- 
ing for  Minority  Enterprise  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies 
(MESBIGs).  In  addition,  the  SBA  will 
direct  a  larger  portion  of  its  guaran- 
teed loans  toward  minority  business 
owners. 

We  intend  to  expand  the  level  of 
services  delivered  to  the  minority  busi- 
ness community  by  improving  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  service.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  Cabinet  Coimcil 
on  Commerce  and  Trade  is  reviewing 
all  government  assistance  programs 
for  minority  business  to  determine 
how  they  can  be  made  efficient  and  ef- 
fective. 

This  Administration  is  dedicated  to 
the  systematic  elimination  of  regula- 
tory and  procedural  barriers  which 
have  unfairly  precluded  women  from 
receiving  equal  treatment  from  Feder- 
al activities,  including  those  activities 
affecting  the  opportunities  of  women 
in  business.  The  Attorney  General  is 
systematically  reviewing  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  in  order  to  identify 
gender-based  discrimination.  He  shall, 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  report  his  find- 
ings to  me  through  the  Cabinet  Coim- 
cU  on  Human  Resources.  The  Task 
Force  on  Legal  Equity  for  Women, 
which  I  xsreated  recently  by  Executive 
Order,  will  then  be  responsible  for  im- 
plementing changes  ordered  by  me. 

In  addition,  we  will  ensure  that  the 
Women's  Business  Enterprise  program 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration 
remains  an  effective  and  vital  force  ad- 
vocating on  behalf  of  present  and  po- 
tential women  business  owners.  Also, 
the  SBA's  Office  of  Women's  Business 
Enterprise  will  emphasize  equal  credit 
opportunity  for  women  business 
owners. 
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Finally,  it  is  apparent  that  the  small 
business  sector  remaiiis  poorly  docu- 
mented in  statistical  data.  Existing 
Federal  data  derived  from  administra- 
tive records  and  data  collection  agen- 
cies are  simply  not  adequate  for  policy 
analysis  and  decision  making.  Yet,  we 
are  committed  to  reducing  the  paper- 
work burden  of  small  businesses  and 
therefore  reject  any  proposal  to  add 
data  collection  mechanisms  to  those 
currently  in  existence.  At  the  same 
time,  existing  Federal  data  may  be 
better  organized  and  coordinated 
among  agencies  to  help  build  a  data 
base  more  suitable  for  small  business 
policy  making.  To  this  end.  the  pro- 
posal for  Federal  agencies  to  compile 
statistics  on  business  size  on  a  compa- 
rable basis  will  enhance  SLnalyses  of 
the  small  business  sector.  We  are  plan- 
ning for  agencies  to  provide  business 
size  data  on  this  uniform  basis.  Analy- 
sis of  the  small  business  sector  would 
also  be  furthered  by  sharing  of  select- 
ed data  among  statistical  agencies,  and 
we  are  examining  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this  within  the  constraints  of  pri- 
vacy and  confidentiality  requirements. 

SBA's  data  base,  which  is  drawn 
from  commercially  available  data, 
places  no  additional  paperwork  burden 
upon  small  business,  allows  mainte- 
nance of  confidentiality  commitments 
to  small  business,  and  provides  policy 
relevant  data.  Thus,  this  data  base 
must  be  continued  and  we  have  given 
it  priority  in  our  1983  budget  propos- 
als. I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  enact 
my  budget  proposal  for  SBA's  small 
business  data  base.  Also,  I  am  request- 
ing the  SBA  to  increase  the  resources 
allocated  to  this  work  and  to  include 
minority  and  women-owned  business 
data  within  its  data  base. 

IV.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion,  the  importance  of  the 
small  business  sector  cannot  and 
should  not  be  ignored.  For  me,  small 
business  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 
free  enterpriBe  system.  The  small  busi- 
ness sector  has  played,  and  continues 
to  play,  an  important  part  in  providing 
iimovative  drive  and  employment 
growth  in  the  American  economy.  To 
help  small  business  realize  its  full  eco- 
nomic potential,  this  Administration  is 
pursuing  an  economic  policy  aimed  at 
getting  the  American  economy  grow- 
ing again,  together  with  programs  de- 
signed to  assure  unrestricted  access  by 
everyone  to  economic  resources  and 
markets. 

The  essential  parts  of  such  an  eco- 
nomic program  are  already  in  place. 
An  effective  mechanism  for  achieving 
regulatory  reform  has  already  been  es- 
tablished. A  policy  of  stable,  moderate, 
monetary  restraint  must  be  followed. 
A  fiscal  policy  calling  for  budgetary  re- 
straint couided  with  important  new 
tax  incentives  for  work,  saving,  and  in- 
vestnj^nt  is  being  put  into  practice. 
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Moreover,  within  the  context  of  this 
four-part  program,  the  major  prob- 
lems of  particular  interest  to  small 
business  are  being  effectively  ad- 
dressed. These  problems  range  from 
inflation,  high  Interest  rates,  access  to 
capital,  and  regulation  to  research  and 
development,  export  and  equal  busi- 
ness opportunities. 

This  statement  and  the  following 
report  are  the  first  presented  to  Con- 
gress as  required  in  Title  III  of  I*ublic 
Law  96-302.  It  has  been  prepared  to 
meet  both  the  letter  and  intent  of  the 
law  and  provide  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  small  business. 
It  is  hoped  the  report  will  establish  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  Congress  to 
assist  us  in  jointly  pursuing  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  through  our 
mutual  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  small  business  in  America. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  March  1,  1982. 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2765.  A  communication  from  the  BIx- 
ecutive  Associate  Director  for  Budget, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  that  a  certain  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1982  has  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  basis  indicating  a  need  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2766.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasure,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  technical  violation  of  law  by 
contracting  for  the  payment  of  certain 
monies  in  advance  of  appropriations  for 
such  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-2767.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "A  $4  Billion  Census  in  1990?  Timely 
Decisions  On  Alternatives  To  1980  Proce- 
dures Can  Save  Millions";  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2768.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy 
Conversion  Report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2769.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  jointly  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  administration  and  utiliza- 
tion of  recreation  fees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  E^nergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2770.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  publication  entitled  "Emergency 
Building  Temperature  Restrictions:  Pinal 
Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2771.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law.  the  third  annual  report  on  the  Automo- 
tive Technology  Development  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2772.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2773.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney-Advisor of  the  Department  of  SUte. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
international  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  States  in 
the  sixty  days  prior  to  February  18,  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2774.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  materi- 
al to  be  appended  to  the  annual  report  on 
the  Federal  Equal  Opportunity  Recruit- 
ment Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2776.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Company  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2776.  A  conununication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  9,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2777.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  prusuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  February  9.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2778.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  February  9.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2779.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  January  26.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2780.  A  conununication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2781.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Bank  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2782.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  waivers  of  excludability  for  refu- 
gees for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2783.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information/Privacy  Officer  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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EC-2784.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  third  biennial 
report  on  Nurse  Supply,  Distribution,  and 
Requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2785.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  report  on  small  business  participa- 
tion in  Defense  procurement  for  October 
and  November  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

EC-2786.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  funding  fee  on  loans  guaran- 
teed. Insured,  or  made  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-2787.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "Veterans'  Reha- 
bilitation and  Education  Adjustment  Act  of 
1982";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging: 

Report  entitled  "Developments  in  Aging: 
1981."  volumes  1  and  2  (Rept.  No.  97-314). 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AGING 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  under  authority  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 45.  97th  Congress,  I  submit  the 
report  of  the  committee  entitled  "De- 
velopments in  Aging:  1981,"  volumes  1 
and  2. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  67.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  prayers  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Edward  L  R.  Elson. 
S.T.D..  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  during 
the  96th  and  97th  Congresses  (Rept.  No.  97- 
315). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  321.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  volume  1  of 
the  Senate  report  entitled  "Developments 
in  Aging:  1981"  (Rept.  No.  97-316). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  and  second 
time  by  unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.  2146.  A  bill  to  extend  the  lease  terms  of 
Federal  oil  and  gas  leases,  W6624S,  W66246 
W66247,  and  W62250:  to  the  Committee  oii 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2147.  A  bill  to  require  amendment  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  simple  income  tax  with  low  marginal 
rates  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  propose  legislation  to  esUblish 
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such  an  income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  2148.  A  bill  to  protect  iintwm  human 
beings;  read  the  first  time. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 

S.  2149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  deferrals  on 
repayment,  and  a  moratorium  on  foreclo- 
sures, of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farm  loans  for  borrowers  temporarily 
unable  to  make  payments  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HoixiifGS): 

S.  2150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  that  the  amount  of  any 
unnegotlated  social  security  check  shall  be 
returned  to  the  trust  fund  from  which  the 
check  was  issued:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
S.  Con.  Res.  67.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
prayers  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.   R.  Elson,  S.T.D.,   as  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  during  the  96th  and  97th  Congress- 
es; placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  2146.  A  bill  to  extend  the  lease 
terms  of  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases, 
W66245.       W66246.       W66247.       and 
W62250:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EZmfSION  OF  CKRTAIH  OIL  AITD  GAS  LEASES 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Hatch  and  I  are  introducing  a 
private  bill  in  behsdf  of  Toledo  Mining 
Co.  of  Utah. 

Due  to  a  series  of  unintentional  mis- 
representations by  some  of  its  working 
partners,  Toledo  Mining  Co.  has  come 
within  48  days  of  losing  four  segregat- 
ed Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  At  the  present 
time,  in  order  to  facilitate  environmen- 
tal studies,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  granted  a  routine  admin- 
istrative suspension  covering  the  four 
leases  and  has  thereby  prevented  their 
expiration  from  occurring.  Since  rec- 
ognizing its  own  neglect,  Toledo 
Mining  Co.  has  shown  good  faith  and 
diligence  in  attempting  to  bring  the 
aforementioned  leases  into  production. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  drill- 
ing 20,000  feet  requires  more  time 
than  is  remaining  under  the  adminis- 
tative  suspension  now  in  force.  Toledo 
Mining  Co.  has  every  intention  of  dili- 
gently moving  to  brbig  the  leases  into 
production.  I  am  convinced  that  to 
simply  allow  these  leases  to  expire 
would  be  counter  to  the  national  inter- 
est of  domestic  energy  production. 


I  hope  that  prompt  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  bill.* 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2147.  A  bill  to  require  amendment 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  a  simple  income  tax  with 
low  marginal  rates  and  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  propose 
leg^lation  to  establish  such  an  income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FLAT-RATE  INCOIIE  TAX 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  restructuring  our 
entire  method  of  Federal  income  tax- 
ation, botii  personal  and  corporate.  I 
am  proposing  that  in  the  taxable  year 
conmiencing  on  January  1,  1986^  and 
thereafter,  that  a  flat  percentage  rate 
of  tax  be  applied  to  all  forms  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income.  Our 
present  taxing  system  has  become  a 
labyrinth  for  the  wary  and  unwary 
alike,  filling  endless  volumes  with  its 
exceptions  to  exceptions,  and  indeci- 
pherable differentiations  in  the  way 
we  tax  various  sources  of  income.  The 
American  taxpayer  has  been  at  the 
mercy  of  tax  lawyers  and  accountants 
for  decades  and  will  spend  billions  of 
dollars  this  yetu-  to  comply  with  the 
tax  law.  I  believe  that  a  fair  and  just 
tax  system  can  also  be  a  simple  tax 
system.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  the  essence  of  simplicity,  yet  I 
believe  it  wUl  fulfill  the  basic  function 
we  require  from  a  tax  system;  ade- 
quate revenue  to  run  the  Government, 
equitably  obtained. 

Many  writers  have  commented  on  a 
flat-rate  tax  system,  but,  especially  in 
the  past  5  years  major  scholarly  ef- 
forts have  been  undertaken  to  achieve 
a  more  workable  tax  system  through 
use  of  a  flat-rate  tax  structure. 

I  became  intrigued  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  approach  after  having 
seen  a  movie  produced  by  Dr.  Alvin 
Rabushka,  an  economist  with  the 
Hoover  Institute,  on  the  economy  and 
tax  structure  of  Hong  Kong.  It  pre- 
sented a  clear  picture  of  the  benefits 
of  a  relatively  low  rate  of  taxation  ap- 
plied roughly  equally  on  all  sources  of 
income.  The  experience  of  Hong  Kong 
was  that,  because  of  their  low  flat  rate 
structure,  the  incentive  to  produce  was 
not  reduced  as  the  taxpayer  reached 
increasingly  higher  marginal  rates  as 
is  the  result  in  this  country.  Indeed, 
the  city  experienced  tax  surpluses.  I 
have  since  discussed  the  theories  of  a 
flat-rate  tax  with  Dr.  Rabushka  and 
others  and  have  concluded  that  the 
time  is  right  to  attempt  to  generate  in- 
tense study  and  discussion  of  the  flat- 
rate  tax  system  and  other  alternative 
systems  of  taxation.  Serious  work  on 
the  subject  has  been  done  in  the 
recent  past  by  an  assortment  of  econ- 
mists  and  political  writers  ranging 
from  William  P.  Buckley's  book,  "Four 
Reforms,"  published  a  decade  ago,  to 
very  recent  studies  completed  by  Dr. 


Rabushka   and   his   Hoover   Institute 
colleague  Dr.  Robert  Hall. 

During  the  midseventies  under  the 
direction  of  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  Simon,  the  Treasury 
Department  did  ground  breaking  work 
on  tax  reforms  that  can  be  found  in 
the  publication  "Blueprints  for  Basic 
Tax  Reform."  Simon  followed  this 
effort  by  chairing  an  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  advisory  council  on  tax 
policy  which  led  to  publication  of  "Re- 
forming the  Income  Tax  System"  au- 
thored by  Simon  and  the  AEI  staff 
which  makes  a  compelling  case  for  the 
need  to  restructure  the  tax  system. 
Other  major  thinkers  in  the  area  of 
tax  and  economists  such  as  Aaron  Wil- 
davsky,  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Csdifornia  at  Berke- 
ley, and  Edward  Moscovitch,  vice 
president  of  Data  Resources  Inc.  have 
recently  written  about  various  tax  con- 
cepts and  the  benefits  that  might  be 
derived  from  simplifying  our  tax 
system  by  using  a  flat-rate  approach. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  incredible  in- 
dividual efforts  of  one  citizen,  Jim 
Jones,  of  Blanco,  Texas  and  his  at- 
tempt to  educate  us  to  the  benefits  of 
GIT,  the  gross  income  tax.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  add  my  name  to  those  who  ad- 
vocate fundamental  tax  reform  that 
will  return  us  to  a  sane  method  of  rais- 
ing Federal  revenue. 

A  complete  overhaul  of  our  tax 
system  is  long  overdue.  Our  efforts 
last  year  to  revise  the  Tax  Code  were 
well  intended  and  Herculean  in  many 
aspects,  but  as  the  saying  goes,  you 
cannot  make  a  silk  purse  from  a  sow's 
ear.  Rather  than  endlessly  tinker  and 
apply  band-aids  as  wounds  develop,  I 
suggest  we  start  over  on  a  new  patient. 
We  must  return  to  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  a  sound  tax  system  must 
stand:  equity,  efficiency,  and  simplici- 
ty. We  must  get  rid  of  all  the  personal 
tax  preferences,  special  deductions 
and  credits,  exclusions  from  income 
and  such.  These  only  lead  to  contempt 
for  our  tax  system,  endless  pressures 
to  create  loopholes  for  some  privileged 
group,  and  use  of  the  Tax  Code  to  fur- 
ther some  ill-conceived  project  in 
social  engineering.  Constituents  in  my 
home  State  are  fed  up  with  our 
present  system  and  have  repeatedly 
urged  me  to  do  something  to  restore 
sanity  to  the  way  we  obtain  our  Feder- 
al revenues.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the 
efforts  of  those  mentioned  earlier  by 
introducing  legislation  that  hopefully 
will  result  in  bringing  about  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  tax  law. 

The  form  of  my  bill  is  somewhat 
unique  in  that  it  does  not  go  through 
title  26  of  the  United  States  Code  line 
by  line  and  amend  it  as  necessary. 
Rather,  it  outlines  basic  principles 
that  I  believe  any  sound  tax  code  must 
follow  to  assure  fair  taxing  and  en- 
courage economic  development.  It 
then  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  to  propose  legislation  imple- 
menting these  concepts  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  January  1,  1984. 
The  Secretary  is  placed  in  this  posi- 
tion because  the  enormity  of  the  task 
of  scrubbing  our  present  Tax  Code 
and  developing  a  new  one  'can  prob- 
ably only  be  accomplished  if  the  full 
resources  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  are  brought  to  bear  on  this 
issue  over  a  multiyear  period. 

I  and  my  staff  have  made  attempts 
to  do  a  wholesale  rewrite  of  title  26 
over  the  past  6  months  but  I  have  con- 
cluded that  our  efforts  are  better  pur- 
sued at  this  point  by  pressing  for  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  entailing  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  and  leaving  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  drafting  and  implementing 
these  principles  to  the  experts  at  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  end  product  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  efforts  will 
suggest  additional  or  modified  princi- 
ples. Much  as  former  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Simon  indicated  he  could  support 
either  of  the  two  specific  model  tax 
systems  developed  in  "Blueprints  for 
Tax  Reform,"  I,  too,  feel  that  be  it  a 
gross  income  tax  model,  a  comprehen- 
sive tax  model,  or  a  consumption  or 
cash-flow  tax  model,  I  could  prefer  it 
and  support  it  over  our  present 
system.  Any  fundamental  change  in 
our  tax  law  will  involve  serious  transi- 
tional problems,  but  short-term  diffi- 
culties should  not  prevent  us  from 
adopting  a  tax  structure  that  will 
serve  us  well  for  years  to  come. 

Our  coimtry  is  at  a  turning  point. 
The  economy  is  a  mess  and  we  all  are 
struggling  with  the  question  of  where 
to  turn.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
The  fact  that  we  are  muddling  along 
somewhat  aimlessly  right  now  should 
not  stop  us  from  pressing  new  ideas 
and  seeking  new  paths  to  a  renewed 
economic  level  of  activity  and  better 
economic  health.  I  believe  that  my  bill 
by  restoring  incentives  and  closing 
present  inequalities  in  the  tax  law  is  a 
prescription  that  should  lead  to  recov- 
ery of  the  patient  and  give  prospects 
for  a  long,  happy  economic  life. 

The  essence  of  what  a  good  tax 
system  must  contain  was  outlined  by 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mellon  in  his  book  "Taxation:  The 
People's  Business": 

The  problem  of  the  Government  is  to  fix 
rates  which  will  bring  in  a  maximum 
amount  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  and  at 
the  same  time  bear  not  too  heavily  on  the 
taxpayer  or  on  business  enterprises.  A 
sound  tax  policy  must  take  into  consider- 
ation three  factors.  It  must  produce  suffi- 
cient revenue  for  the  Government;  it  must 
lessen,  so  far  as  possible,  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation on  those  least  able  to  bear  it;  and  it 
must  also  remove  those  Influences  which 
might  retard  the  continued  steady  develop- 
ment of  business  and  industry  on  which,  in 
the  last  analysis,  so  much  of  our  prosperity 
depends. 

Furthermore,  a  permanent  tax  system 
should  be  designed  not  merely  for  one  or 
two  years  nor  for  the  effect  it  may  have  on 


any  given  class  of  taxpayers,  but  should  be 
worked  out  with  regard  to  conditions  over  a 
long  period  and  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. .  .  . 

I  have  never  viewed  taxation  as  a  means 
of  rewarding  one  class  of  taxpayers  or  pun- 
ishing another.  If  such  a  point  of  view  ever 
controls  our  public  policy,  the  traditions  of 
freedom,  justice  and  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty, which  are  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  our  American  civUizatton.  will  have 
disappeared  and  in  their  place  we  shall  have 
class  legislation  with  all  ite  attendant  evils. 
The  man  who  seeks  to  perpetuate  prejudice 
and  class  hatred  is  doing  America  an  ill  serv- 
ice. In  attempting  to  promote  or  defeat  leg- 
islation by  arraying  one  class  of  taxpayers 
against  another,  he  shows  a  complete  mis- 
conception of  those  principles  of  equality  on 
which  the  country  was  founded. 

'Any  man  of  energy  and  initiative  in  this 
country  can  get  what  he  wants  out  of  life. 
But  when  that  initiative  is  crippled  by  legis- 
lation or  by  a  tax  system  which  denies  him 
the  right  to  receive  a  reasonable  share  of 
his  earnings,  then  he  wlU  no  longer  exert 
himself  and  the  country  will  be  deprived  of 
the  energy  on  which  its  continued  greatness 
depends. 

I  endorse  these  policies  and  hope 
that  the  product  we  receive  from  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  in  1984 
embodies  them  also. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  coUeagues'  at- 
tention to  an  upcoming  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C..  which  I  hope  will 
serve  as  a  Jumplng-off  point  for  devel- 
opment of  tax  reform  ideas.  The  con- 
ference is  entitled  the  "National 
Forum  on  Tax  Alternatives"  and  it 
will  be  held  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel  here  in  Washington,  D.C..  on 
April  1  and  2.  It  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  public  interest  group  Citizens 
Choice,  the  Hudson  Institute,  and 
myself.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  citizens 
Choice,  J.  Williard  Marriott,  for  lend- 
ing the  prestige  and  talents  of  that 
group  to  this  endeavor.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  Hudson  Institute  and  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Herman  Kahn,  for  the 
enormous  efforts  they  are  expending 
in  developing  economic  models  of  the 
impact  of  various  tax  proposals,  in- 
cluding a  flat-rate  tax.  Invitations  will 
be  extended  to  leading  economists,  tax 
specialists,  and  Government  policy- 
makers, past  and  present.  The  confer- 
ence may  serve  as  a  milestone  in  the 
effort  to  bring  about  a  course  change 
in  our  country's  economic  well-being 
and  tax  p>olicy.  I  hope  that  many  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  wlU  be  able  to 
attend.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  that  several  recent  arti- 
cles on  alternative  tax  procedures  also 
be  reproduced  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2147 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 

subtitle  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 


nue Code  of  1954  shall  be  amended  to 
impose,  in  lieu  of  the  income  tax  Imposed  by 
such  subtitle  which  is  in  effect  for  taxable 
years  beginning  prior  to  January  1,  1986.  an 
Income  tax  applicable  to  taxable  years  be- 
girming  after  December  31,  1985.  which  is 
based  on  the  following  principles: 

(1)  All  Income  should  only  be  taxed  once, 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  source  of  the 
income. 

(2)  All  forms  of  income  should  be  taxed  at 
the  same  rate.  Such  rate  should  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  taxable  income. 

(3)  The  poorest  households  should  not 
pay  any  income  tax. 

(4)  Tax  returns  should  be  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. 

(5)  There  should  only  be  two  taxpaying 
entities:  businesses  and  individuals. 

(6)  With  regard  to  business  taxpayers— 

(A)  No  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween corporations,  proprietorships,  part- 
nerships, farms,  and  professions. 

(B)  Rental  income  and  royalties  should  be 
considered  income  from  a  business. 

(C)  The  tax  should  be  imposed  on  gross 
revenues  of  the  business. 

(D)  No  deduction  other  than  the  deduc- 
tions described  in  subparagraph  (E)  or  (F) 
should  be  allowed. 

(E)  A  deduction  should  be  aUowed  for  the 
capital  expenses  of  the  business  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

(F)  A  deduction  should  be  allowed  for 
amounts-  paid  by  the  business  during  the 
taxable  year  for  goods  and  services. 

(G)  The  gross  revenues  of  any  subsidiary 
should  not  be  included  in  the  income  of  the 
parent  corporation.  The  subsidiary  should 
pay  the  tax  on  such  income. 

(7)  With  regard  to  individual  taxpayers— 

(A)  No  deductions  other  than  the  deduc- 
tions described  in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C) 
should  be  allowed. 

(B)  A  deduction  should  be  allowed,  in  a 
fixed  amount,  as  a  personal  exemption. 

(C)  A  deduction  should  be  allowed,  in  a 
fixed  amount,  for  each  dependent  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

(8)  No  tax  should  be  imposed  on  capital 
gains. 

(b)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  be  amended  to  repeal  all  provisions  of 
such  Code  relating  to  the  income  tax  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  propose  legislation  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
Such  proposal  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  by  January  1.  1984. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  25, 
1981] 

The  ATTHAcrioifs  of  a  Flat-Rate  Tax 

Ststbh 

(By  Alvin  Rabushka) 

President  Reagan  has  promised  us  a  tax 
cut  worth  $30  billion  to  (40  billion  in  1981. 
The  centerpiece  of  his  program.  Kemp- 
Roth,  would  reduce  personal  income  tax 
rates  across-the-board  by  10  percent  a  year 
for  three  years.  Also,  business  depreciation 
would  be  accelerated  to  speed  capital  recov- 
ery. Is  this  tax  package  really  the  "tax  cut" 
supply-siders  have  been  working  for? 

The  Reagan  proposals  represent  the 
eighth  in  a  series  of  congressional  tax  bills 
dating  from  1954.  Each  bill  was  intended  to 
offset  the  cumulative  tax  increases  arising 
from  the  progressive  structure  of  our  tax 
system,  intensified  by  inflation. 
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Federal  Ux  receipts  as  a  share  of  GNP 
have  ranged  from  a  low  of  15  percent  In 
1949.  following  substantial  postwar  tax  cuts, 
to  a  high  of  21  percent  in  1969.  reflecting 
the  Vietnam  war.  Beginning  with  the  recod- 
ification of  the  tax  laws  in  1954.  Congress 
passed  further  tax  "reform"  measures  in 
1964.  1969.  1971.  1976.  1977  and  1978.  The 
accelerating  frequency  of  congressional 
action  reflects  an  exponential  increase  in 
the  Inflation  rate. 

The  years  of  major  tax  cuts— 1954,  1964, 
1971  and  1976— show  sharp  reductions  in 
tax  receipts  as  a  share  of  GNP.  But  the  se- 
quence of  tax  measures  has  not  benefited 
all  taxpayers  equally,  since  the  bulk  of 
relief  in  dollar  terms  has  gone  to  the  lower- 
and  lower-mlddle-lncome  households  in  the 
form  of  greatly  Increased  personal  exemp- 
tions and  standard  deductions.  In  postwar 
tax  reform,  rate  reductions,  either  swiross- 
the-boord  or  for  upper-income  households, 
have  been  more  the  exception  than  the  rule 
and  increasing  numbers  of  taxpayers  face 
higher  and  higher  marginal  rates. 

Of  course.  Congress  long  ago  could  have 
corrected  for  the  Inflation-generated  tax  in- 
creases by  indexing,  but  this  would  have  re- 
moved from  elected  politicians  the  discre- 
tion to  claim  credit  for  tax  cuts.  A  once-and- 
for-all  indexing  bill  would  give  politicians  a 
once-and-for-all  credit. 

Congress'  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
has  estimated,  assuming  an  effective  date  of 
Jan.  1,  1981,  that  bracket-creep-induced  tax 
increases  in  1981  would  offset  86  percent  of 
the  total  dollar  value  of  tax  relief  contained 
in  Kemp-Roth,  72  percent  in  1982  and  68 
percent  in  1983.  Of  course,  if  the  inflation 
rate  is  higher  than  that  contained  in  the 
Joint  committee's  projections,  the  tax  reduc- 
tion in  Kemp-Roth  will  be  even  smaller.  Be- 
cause Kemp-Roth  Is  now  proposed  to  take 
effect  in  July  1981,  the  tax  cut  is  smaller 
still. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  had  been  se- 
rious about  tax  cuts,  it  would  have  stuck 
with  its  original  plan  to  first  index  the 
brackets  and  then  cut  the  rates  for  a  "real" 
tax  reduction.  This  would  put  an  end  to  a 
sloppy,  inefficient  substitute  for  indexing. 
The  real  issue  is  whether  the  adjustment  of 
income  taxes  for  inflation  is  to  be  automatic 
and  continuous— with  indexation— or  discre- 
tionary and  discontinuous. 

Indexing  would  solve  the  bracket-creep 
problem.  But  it  still  would  leave  us  with  an 
Inefficient  tax  system.  For  example,  a  flat 
rate  of  11  percent  on  all  personal  income 
would  bring  in  about  as  much  revenue  as 
the  current  14  percent  to  70  percent  scale 
with  its  thousands  of  loopholes.  If  we  want 
to  retain  some  of  the  deductions  from  per- 
sonal Income  currently  in  force,  the  flat  rate 
need  be  only  15  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  (which  would  put  an  end  to  stand- 
ard or  itemized  deductions).  And  even  if  we 
want  to  retain  all  of  our  present  exemptions 
and  deductions,  a  flat  rate  of  18  percent  on 
taxable  income  would  suffice.  This  latter 
rate  would  still  exclude  the  very  poor  from 
the  income  tax  net. 

The  benefits  of  a  low-flat-rate  tax  system 
would  be  to  stimulate  individual  initiative 
and  economic  growth.  It  would  simulta- 
neously reduce  the  incentives  for  barter,  tax 
avoidance  shelters  and  underground  eco- 
nomic activity. 

The  tax  base  would  widen  and  revenues 
would  in  all  likelihood  increase,  thus  per- 
mitting a  further  cut  in  tax  rates.  The  gov- 
ernment would  raise  all  the  revenue  it  needs 
to  pay  for  current  programs  without  penal- 
izing or  discouraging  anyone  from  addition- 


al work.  And,  of  course,  there  is  "automatic 
indexation"  with  a  flat-rate  system,  since  in- 
flation increases  tax  revenues  and  the  tax 
base  in  proportion. 

In  this  session  Congress  is  likely  to  adopt 
some  or  all  of  Kemp-Roth  and  the  adminis- 
tration"s  other  tax  cut  proposals.  Adoption 
of  a  low-flat-rate  tax  system  is  still  very 
much  in  the  future.  But  there  is  growing 
consensus  that  progressive  taxation  adverse- 
ly affects  the  incentives  to  work,  save  and 
invest,  thereby  slowing  economic  growth. 
Perhaps  the  whole  system  of  progressive 
taxation  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Several  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
considering  Introducing  bills  in  the  next  few 
months  proposing  a  flat  rate  in  place  of  the 
current  progressive  system.  While  only  a 
first  step,  it  nonetheless  is  a  significant  one 
in  the  movement  to  obtain  a  real  sqpply- 
side  tax  system. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  10. 
1981] 
A  Proposal  to  SiMPLiry  Our  Tax  Sys'tem 
(By  Robert  E.  Hall  and  Alvin  Rabushka) 
Despite  recent  progress  In  lowering  rates, 
the  tax  system  remains  a  disgrace.  It  is  in 
dire  need  of  simplification  and  reform.  The 
tax  system  is  inordinately  big,  filling  vol- 
umes of  codes,  complicated  by  hundreds  of 
credits,  exemptions  and  special  provisions. 
Many  taxpayers  need  expensive  profession- 
al help  to  till  out  their  returns.  Each  act  of 
the  Congress  complicates  the  system  fur- 
ther. Widespread  evasion  is  apparent  on  in- 
terest, dividend  and  other  forms  of  house- 
hold or  professional  income.  Tax  shelters 
are  commonplace.  Estimates  of  the  size  of 
the  underground  economy  range  from  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  to  several  hundred  bil- 
lion. In  short,  we  have  a  system  that  fosters 
contempt  for  the  law,  and  simultaneously 
discourages  productive  economic  activity. 

We  have  recently  worked  out  the  details 
of  a  simple  income  tax,  im[>osed  at  a  low 
uniform  rate  on  a  comprehensive  measure 
of  income.  The  tax  would  be  founded  on  the 
following  principles: 

1.  All  income  should  be  taxed  only  once, 
as  close  as  possible  to  its  source. 

2.  All  types  of  income  should  be  taxed  at 
the  same  rate. 

3.  The  poorest  households  should  pay  no 
income  tax. 

4.  Tax  returns  for  both  households  and 
businesses  should  be  simple  enough  to  fit  on 
a  postcard  or  on  a  single  page. 

A  major  problem  with  the  current  system 
is  its  helter-skelter  taxation  of  business 
income.  Corporate  income  is  taxed  first 
under  the  corporate  tax  and  again  under 
the  personal  tax  on  dividends.  Income  from 
proprietortiilps  and  partnerships  often 
evades  tax,  or  is  taxed  lightly.  We  propose  a 
single  business  tax  on  all  tjrpes  of  income 
other  than  wages. 

THE  CURHXin  RANGE  OT  RATES 

A  unlfonn  rate  of  19  i>ercent  would  re- 
place the  current  range  of  rates.  The  cur- 
rent rates  now  stretch  from  actual  subsidy 
of  highly  leveraged  tax  shelters  with  large 
interest  deductions  to  rates  as  high  as  80 
percent  that  are  Imposed  on  income  earned 
by  stockholders. 

The  proposed  new  19  percent  business  tax 
applies  equally  to  all  forms  of  business— cor- 
porate, partnership,  professional,  farm  and 
rentals  and  royalties.  The  base  for  the  tax  is 
gross  revenue  less  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  and  compensation  paid  to  employes. 
In  addition,  a  capital  recovery  allowance  is 
deducted  for  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 


ment. No  deductions  are  permitted  for  de- 
preciation, interest  or  payments  to  owners 
in  any  form. 

Even  for  a  multibillion-dollar  corporation, 
the  business  tax  return  would  fit  easily  on  a 
single  page.  It  would  look  like  this: 

1.  Gross  revenue  from  sales. 

Costs 

2.  Purchases  of  goods  and  materials. 

3.  Compensation  paid  to  employes. 

4.  Other  direct  costs. 

5.  Total  costs  (lines  2.  3  and  4). 

6.  Net  Revenue  (line  1  less  line  5). 

7.  Purchases  of  capital  equipment  and 
structures. 

8.  Taxable  income  (line  6  less  line  7). 

9.  Tax  (19  percent  of  line  8). 

10.  Tax  carry-forward  from  losses  in  previ- 
ous years. 

11.  Net  tax  (line  9  less  line  10). 

12.  Tax  payment  (amount  on  line  11  if 
positive). 

13.  Carry-forward  to  next  year  (amount 
on  line  11  if  negative). 

In  place  of  the  hodge-podge  of  investment 
incentives  in  the  tax  system  now,  we  pro- 
pose the  use  of  straightforward  first-year 
write-off  of  all  business  investment.  First- 
year  capital  recovery  is  a  great  simplifica- 
tion over  the  complicated  depreciation  de- 
ductions and  investment  credits  in  present 
law. 

The  net  revenue  of  U.S.  business  in  1980 
was  $803  billion.  Under  the  new  business  tax 
we  are  proposing,  capital  recovery  allow- 
ances would  have  been  $317  billion,  leaving 
net  taxable  business  income  at  $486  billion. 
A  tax  rate  of  19  percent  would  have  yielded 
$92  billion;  that  would  be  about  half  again 
the  revenue  from  the  actual  corporate 
income  tax  in  1980  of  $64  billion.  Despite  a 
much  lower  tax  rate,  the  extra  revenue 
comes  from  the  much  wider  tax  base,  in- 
cluding unincorporated  business,  and  from 
taxing  business  income  at  the  source. 

Under  the  simple  tax  system,  all  business 
income  would  be  taxed  only  once,  at  its 
source.  Household  receipts  of  interest,  divi- 
dends and  capital  gains  would  be  after-tax 
income.  Though  wealthy  households  might 
receive  large  amounts  of  these  types  of 
income,  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  taxes  on  such  Income  have  already  been 
paid.  Taxing  business  income  at  its  source 
has  the  important  practical  benefit  of 
taxing  the  large  amounts  of  interest  and 
dividend  income  that  escape  taxation  under 
the  current  system. 

With  comprehensive  taxation  of  business 
income,  taxation  of  capital  gains  should  be 
eliminated  at  the  level  of  the  individual. 
The  value  of  a  security  or  other  interest  in  a 
business  is  the  capitalized  value  of  its  after- 
tax income,  and  so  already  embodies  the  ap- 
propriate tax  when  business  income  is  taxed 
at  its  source. 

Our  simplified  tax  system  also  includes  a 
comprehensive  tax  on  the  earnings  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Most  income  in  the  U.S.  is  compensation 
for  work.  In  the  proposed  tax.  compensation 
is  broadly  defined  as  anything  of  value  re- 
ceived by  workers  from  employers,  including 
cash  wages  and  salaries,  the  market  value  of 
fringe  benefits  and  contributions  to  public 
and  private  pension  plans. 

A  SET  OP  PERSONAL  ALLOWANCES 

To  limit  the  tax  burden  of  poor  families, 
we  propose  a  set  of  personal  allowances. 
Taxes  would  be  19%  of  compensation  in 
excess  of  the  following  allowances: 

Married  Couple  $5,000. 

Single  $3,000. 
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Single  head  of  household  $4,500. 

Each  dependent  $600. 

Except  for  the  personal  allowances,  no  de- 
ductions of  any  kind  would  be  permitted,  in- 
cluding interest  deductions. 

The  individual  tax  return  for  the  compen- 
sation tax  would  look  very  much  li^pe  the  il- 
lustration .accompanying  this  article.  It 
would  fit  on  a  postcard. 

In  1980,  total  compensation  in  the  U.S.— 
including  fringes  and  pension  contribu- 
tions—was $1,596  billion.  We  estimate  that 
personal  allowances  in  1980  would  have 
been  $420  billion,  leaving  taxable  compensa- 
tion of  $1,176  billion.  At  a  rate  of  19  percent 
tax  revenues  would  have  been  $223  billion. 
By  comparison,  the  personal  income  tax  in 
1980  yielded  about  $255  billion. 

At  the  outset,  the  simple  income  tax,  with 
common  flat  rates  of  19  percent  on  business 
income  and  compensation,  would  raise  reve- 
nue equal  to  about  12  percent  of  GNP,  the 
same  as  the  current  combination  of  corpo- 
rate and  personal  income  taxes.  Though  our 
system  would  stabilize  revenue  as  a  fraction 
of  GNP,  it  would  probably  produce  more 
revenue  than  the  government  needs  to 
maintain  existing  programs. 

Low  marginal  tax  rates  would  draw  eco- 
nomic activities  from  the  underground  econ- 
omy into  the  formal  market,  where  they  are 
recorded  as  part  of  GNP.  Businesses  and  in- 
dividuals would  spend  less  time  worrying 
about  the  tax  consequences  of  their  actions 
and  concentrate  instead  on  earning  higher 
incomes.  On  these  groimds,  we  believe  that 
the  revenue  needs  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  be  met  with  tax  rates  as  low  as 
16  percent  or  17  percent  rather  than  the  19 
percent  needed  to  reproduce  current  reve- 
nue at  current  levels  of  GNP. 

The  benefits  of  tax  reform  are  not  merely 
economic.  The  complexities  of  the  federal 
tax  system  now  foster  contempt  for  govern- 
ment and  make  petty  criminals  out  of  a 
large  fraction  of  the  population.  A  simpli- 
fied tax  with  low  marginal  rates  would  help 
restore  confidence  In  government  and  would 
support  the  basic  honesty  of  the  American 
people. 

A  Simple  Income  Tax  With  Low  Marginal 

Rates 
(By  Robert  E.  Hall  and  Alvin  Rabushka, 

Hoover  Institution,  Stanford  University, 

January  1982) 

Despite  re<»nt  progress  in  lowering  rates, 
the  American  tax  system  remains  a  disgrace, 
in  dire  need  of  simplification  and  reform.  It 
is  inordinately  lengthy,  filling  volumes  of 
tax  codes,  complicated  by  hundreds  of  cred- 
its, exemptions,  and  special  provisions. 
Many  taxpayers  require  expensive  profes- 
sional help  to  fill  out  their  tax  returns  cor- 
rectly. Each  act  of  the  Congress  further 
complicates  the  system.  Political  promises 
of  real  simplification  and  reform  of  the  tax 
system  remain  unfulfilled. 

The  tax  system  consists  chiefly  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax,  the  corporate  Income  tax, 
and  the  payroll  tax  for  social  security.  The 
personal  income  tax  has  steeply  progressive 
rates,  rising  to  a  maximum  marginal  rate  of 
50  percent  under  the  new  tax  law.  The 
income  base  to  which  these  progressive 
rates  are  applied  has  steadily  eroded  over 
the  years  through  a  wide  variety  of  exclu- 
sions, deductions,  and  exemptions  to  the 
point  where  it  now  constitutes  no  more  than 
half  of  total  national  income.  The  personal 
income  tax  discourages  savings.  Income  is 
first  taxed  when  earned  and  again  when 
savings  earn  Interest.  Even  worse,  the  re- 
turns  to   savings   put   into   the   corporate 


sector  are  taxed  twice,  once  as  corporate 
profits,  and  again  at  the  household  level 
when  dividends  are  paid.  A  growing  chorus 
of  criticism  contends  that  the  current 
system  attenuates  individual  incentives  to 
work,  save  and  Invest.  For  many  taxpayers, 
saving  a  dollar  in  taxes  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  earning  another  dollar  in  income. 

Prior  to  the  twentieth  century,  federal 
revenues,  comprising  about  3  percent  of 
GNP,  where  largely  collected  from  customs 
duties.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  in  1913  and  the  payroll  tax  in 
the  1930s,  federal  revenues  have  grown  to 
consume  22  percent  of  GNP.  Escalating  in- 
flation in  the  1970s  pushed  growing  num- 
bers of  taxpayers  into  high  tax  brackets 
that  twenty  years  ago  were  meant  only  for 
the  very  rich.  Costly  side  effects  have  begun 
to  surface. 

Scholarly  research,  along  with  Internal 
Revenue  Service  reports,  reveals  widespread 
evidence  of  tax  evasion  on  interest,  divi- 
dend, and  other  forms  of  household  or  pro- 
fessional income.  Tax  shelters  are  now  a 
commonplace  feature  of  the  financial  land- 
scape. Estimates  of  the  underground  econo- 
my range  from  several  tens  of  billions  to 
several  hundred  billion  dollars.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century,  customs  duties  exceeding  100 
percent  made  England  into  a  nation  of 
smugglers.  Today,  marginal  tax  rates  of  50 
percent  from  the  t>ersonal  income  tax,  46 
percent  from  the  corporate  tax,  and  14  per- 
cent from  the  payroll  tax  are  converting 
Americans  into  tax  avoiders  and  channeling 
their  investments  into  tax  shelters.  The  cur- 
rent system  fosters  contempt  for  the  law,  si- 
multaneously discouraging  productive  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  reform  the  tax 
system?  Most  scholars,  lawmakers  and  prac- 
titioners routinely  claim  that  it  is  politically 
infeasible  to  simplify  and  reform  radically 
the  tax  system.  Talk  of  simplification  is  a 
sign  of  unrealism.  Congress  would,  it  is  al- 
leged, never  abolish  the  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions for  mortgage  interest  payments, 
charitable  contributions,  excess  medical 
care  costs  or  remove  the  many  benefits  and 
credits  enjoyed  by  low-income  households 
and  a  bevy  of  special  interest  groups.  The 
American  demand  for  Justice  means  that 
the  rich  should  pay  higher  taxes.  As  a  result 
of  these  beliefs,  changes  in  the  tax  code  are 
Invariably  incremental  and  represent  slight 
modifications  to  the  corporate  or  personal 
income  tax. 

We  sense  growing  Interest  in  the  public 
and  In  Congress  for  drastic  reform  in  the 
tax  system.  As  a  contribution  to  the  debate 
and  discussion  on  this  important  subject,  we 
propose  a  simple  income  tax  based  on  low 
marginal  rates  to  replace  the  entire  current 
system  of  separate  tax  rate  schedules  on 
coriwrate  and  Individual  Income.  The  new 
tax  would  be  a  low.  flat  rate  applied  to  all 
taxpayes,  excluding  the  very  poor,  and  to  all 
types  of  Income.  It  would  be  applied  to  a 
much  larger  tax  base  than  the  present 
system,  thus  generating  similar  amounts  of 
revenue  as  the  current  high-rate  system 
with  Its  exemptions  and  deductions.  The 
simple  flat  rate  would  end  "bracket  creep," 
which  is  cause  by  Inflation  pushing  people 
into  higher  and  higher  tax  brackets.  It 
would  largely  minimize  the  penalty  current 
law  imposes  on  two-earner  households  ("the 
marriage  penalty").  It  would  be  sUble,  pre- 
dictable, and  cease  further  proliferation  of  a 
variety  of  tax  credits  used  to  attain  Mclal 
goals.  Most  important,  it  would  restore  the 
incentives  to  work,  save  and  invest,  thereby 
promoting  growth  and  higher  standards  of 
living. 


Our  proposal  does  not  include  reform  of 
the  social  security  payroll  tax  and  the  re- 
tirement benefits  it  finances,  though  reform 
is  long  overdue.  The  social  security  tax 
cannot  l)e  discussed  separately  from  bene- 
fits, and  we  would  be  taken  too  far  from  our 
basic  subject  of  tax  reform  to  go  into  the 
massive  changes  in  social  security  needed  td 
put  the  system  on  a  sound  footing. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SIMPLE  INCOME  TAX 

The  simple  income  tax  rests  on  four  basic 
principles: 

1.  All  income  should  be  taxed  only  once, 
as  close  as  possible  to  its  source. 

2.  All  types  of  income  should  be  taxed  at 
the  same  rate. 

3.  The  poorest  households  should  pay  no 
income  tax. 

4.  Tax  returns  for  both  households  and 
businesses  should  be  simple  enough  to  fit  on 
a  postcard  or  one  page. 

We  propose  the  replacement  of  the  exist- 
ing corporate  and  personal  income  taxes 
with  a  business  tax  and  a  compensation  tax. 
The  business  Ux  includes  the  earnings  of 
corporations.  unincorported  businesses, 
farms,  professionals,  and  rental  income.  The 
business  tax  does  not  permit  a  deduction  for 
interest  payments,  dividends,  or  other  pay- 
ments to  the  owners  of  the  business.  As  a 
result,  all  income  that  individuals  receive 
from  business  activity  has  already  been 
taxed,  and  should  not  be  taxed  again.  The 
same  holds  for  capital  gains.  The  business 
tax  is  like  a  withholding  Ux;  it  means  that 
the  tax  authorities  do  not  have  to  track 
down  all  the  interest,  dividends,  capital 
gains,  and  other  business  income  received  by 
the  public.  Compensation  is  the  only  ele- 
ment of  household  income  not  taxed  under 
the  business  tax.  We  therefore  propose  a 
new  compensation  tax  to  replace  the 
present  personal  Income  tax.  The  new  com- 
pensation tax  would  have  a  set  of  persona] 
allowances  to  Insure  that  the  poorest  fami- 
lies pay  no  compensation  Ux. 

Under  our  existing  laws,  tax  rates  can  be 
as  high  as  50  percent  for  compensation  and 
80  percent  for  business  income,  because 
Income  is  taxed  first  under  the  corporate 
tax  and  again  under  the  personal  tax.  To 
collect  the  same  amount  of  revenue  that  the 
present  system  generates,  assuming  the 
same  flows  of  income  as  occur  today,  the 
simple  tax  system  would  require  a  standard 
rate  of  only  19  percent. 

THE  BUSINESS  TAX 

The  new  business  tax  would  rationalize 
the  present  hodge-pcxlge  of  federal  tax  pro- 
visions for  business  income.  It  would  reduce 
the  high  marginal  rates  currently  paid  on 
some  types  of  income  from  capital.  By  elimi- 
nating interest  deductions.  It  would  also  end 
the  subsidies  embodied  in  current  tax  shel- 
ters. A  uniform  rate  of  19  percent  would  re- 
place the  current  range  of  tax  rates  that 
stretch  from  actual  subsidy  of  highly  lever- 
aged tax  shelters  with  large  interest  deduc- 
tions to  rates  as  high  as  80  percent  imposed 
on  Income  earned  by  corporate  stockhold- 
ers. 

The  new  business  tax  applies  equally  to 
all  forms  of  business— corporate,  partner- 
ship, professional,  farm,  and  rentals  and 
royalties.  The  base  for  the  tax  is  gross  reve- 
nue less  purchases  of  goods  and  services  and 
compensation  paid  to  employees.  In  addi- 
tion, a  capital  recovery  allowance  is  deduct- 
ed for  investment  in  plant  and  equipment. 
No  deductions  for  depreciation,  interest,  or 
payments  to  owners  are  permitted.  Howev- 
er, the  self-employed  may  pay  themselves 
salary  in  any  amount  they  choose,  provided 
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they   report   It  on   the  compensation   tax 
form. 

The  business  tax  return  would  fit  easily 
on  a  single  page,  even  for  a  multibiUion 
dollar  corporation.  Here  is  what  it  would 
look  like: 

1.  Oross  revenue  from  sales. 

Costs: 

2.  Purchases  of  goods  and  materials. 

3.  Compensation  paid  to  employees. 

4.  Other  costs. 

5.  Total  costs  (lines  2, 3,  and  4). 

6.  Net  revenue  (line  1  less  line  S). 

7.  Purchases  of  capital  equipment  and 
structures. 

8.  Taxable  Income  (line  6  less  line  7). 

9.  Tax  (19  percent  of  line  8). 

10.  Tax  carry-forward  from  losses  in  previ- 
ous years. 

11.  Net  tax  (line  9  less  line  10). 

13.  Tax  payment  (amount  on  line  11  if 
positive). 

13.  Carry-forward  to  next  year  (amount 
on  line  11  if  negative). 

Oross  revenue  from  sales  does  not  include 
earnings  the  business  may  receive  from  its 
ownership  of  other  businesses  (provided 
these  businesses  file  their  own  tax  returns) 
or  from  its  ownership  of  securities.  These 
earnings  have  already  been  taxed  in  other 
businesses.  Businesses  are  not  required  to 
maintain  Inventory  or  depreciation  accounts 
for  tax  purposes. 

In  place  of  the  hodge-podge  of  investment 
Incentives  in  the  current  tax  system,  we  pro- 
pose the  use  of  straightforward  first-year 
writeoff  of  all  business  investment.  First- 
year  capital  recovery  is  a  great  simplifica- 
tion over  the  complicated  depreciated  de- 
ductions and  investment  credits  in  present 
tax  law.  It  also  eliminates  the  present  prob- 
lem that  depreciation  based  on  historical 
cost  is  not  rapid  enough  to  offset  the  effects 
of  inflation.  The  first-year  system  avoids  all 
distortions  of  inflation. 

In  1980,  the  net  revenue  of  U.S.  business 
was  $803  billion.  Under  the  new  business 
tax,  capital  recovery  allowances  would  have 
been  (317  billion,  leaving  net  taxable  busi- 
ness Income  at  $486  billion.  A  tax  rate  of  19 
percent  would  have  yielded  $92  billion  *  •  *. 
When  the  market  learns  that  future  earn- 
ings are  likely  to  be  higher  than  previously 
thought,  the  stock  rises  in  value  and  its 
owners  receive  capital  gains.  When  the  high 
earnings  materialize  in  the  future,  they  will 
be  correspondingly  taxed.  To  tax  the  imme- 
diate capital  gains  of  the  stock  would  be 
double  taxation.  Thus  with  comprehensive 
taxation  of  business  Income  at  the  source, 
capital  gains  should  be  excluded  from  tax- 
ation at  the  household  level. 

THZ  COMPENSATION  TAX 

Most  income  in  the  United  States  is  com- 
pensation for  work.  We  propose  that  com- 
pensation be  taxed  at  the  level  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  married  couple.  Compensation  is 
broadly  defined  as  anything  of  value  re- 
ceived by  workers  from  employers.  It  in- 
cludes cash  wages  and  salaries,  the  market 
value  of  fringe  benefits,  and  contributions 
to  public  and  private  pension  plans. 

To  limit  the  tax  burden  of  poor  families. 
we  propose  a  set  of  personal  allowances. 
Taxes  would  be  19  percent  of  compensation 
In  excess  of  personal  allowances.  The  pro- 
posed allowances  are- 
Married  couple $5,000 

Single 3.000 

Single  head  of  household 4,500 

Each  dependent 600 

Except  for  the  personal  aUowances,  no  de- 
ductions of  any  kind  would  be  permitted,  in- 
cluding interest  deductions. 


The  tax  return  for  the  compensation  tax 
would  fit  on  a  postcard.  It  would  look  like 
this: 

1.  Compensation  (Including  fringe  bene- 
fits) as  reported  by  employer. 

2.  Other  wage  income,  including  pensions 
paid  directly  by  employer. 

3.  Total  compensation  (line  1  plus  line  2). 

4.  Personal  allowance:  $5,000  for  married 
filing  jointly.  $3,000  for  single,  $4,500  for 
single  head  of  household. 

5.  Number  of  dependents,  not  including 
spouse. 

6.  Peisonal  allowances  for  dependents 
(line  5  multiplied  by  $600). 

7.  Total  personal  allowances  (line  4  plus 
line  6). 

8.  Taxable  compensation  (line  3  less  line 
7). 

9.  Tax  ( 19  percent  of  line  8). 

10.  Tax  withheld  by  employer. 

11.  Tax  due  (line  9  less  line  10,  if  positive). 

12.  Refund  due  (line  10  less  line  9,  if  posi- 
tive). 

Pensions  and  Social  Security  are  treated 
as  follows:  If  an  employer  sets  up  an  Inde- 
pendent pension  plan,  or  contributes  to  a 
union-sponsored  or  other  plan  administered 
by  outsiders  (including  social  security),  the 
contribution  is  treated  as  part  of  compensa- 
tion. When  received  by  the  retiree,  pension 
benefits  are  untaxed.  However,  if  the  em- 
ployer pays  pension  benefits  directly,  they 
are  simply  taxed  when  paid.  In  that  case, 
the  employer  does  not  receive  a  deduction 
under  the  business  tax  until  the  benefits  are 
actually  paid,  and  the  employee  does  not 
pay  the  compensation  tax  until  receiving 
the  benefits. 

In  1980,  total  compensation  in  the  U.S.. 
including  fringes  and  pension  contributions, 
was  $1,596  billion.  We  estimate  that  person- 
al aUowances  in  1980  would  have  been  $420 
bUlion,  leaving  taxable  compensation  of 
$1,176  billion.  At  a  rate  of  19  percent,  tax 
revenues  would  have  been  $223  billion.  By 
comparison,  the  personal  income  tax  in  1980 
yielded  about  $255  billion.  The  required  rev- 
enue from  the  compensation  tax  is  less  than 
from  the  (>ersonal  income  tax  it  replaces  be- 
cause the  business  tax  covers  part  of  the  tax 
base  of  the  current  personal  tax.  The  rea- 
sons that  a  low  rate  of  19  percent  yields  rev- 
enue reasonably  close  to  that  obtained  from 
the  current  income  tax  are:  (1)  the  compen- 
sation tax  includes  currently  untaxed 
fringes  in  its  base,  (2)  the  current  Income 
tax  fails  to  tax  fully  dividends,  interest,  and 
other  forms  of  business  income  because  of 
widespread  evasion  and  avoidance,  and  (3) 
the  current  tax  allows  a  number  of  deduc- 
tions not  included  in  our  proposal,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  deduction  of  state 
and  local  taxes. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SIKPLE  TAX 

The  simple  tax  meshes  neatly  with  the 
tax  systems  of  the  major  U.S.  trading  part- 
ners under  the  following  simple  principle: 
Purchases  from  outside  the  U.S.  are  not  de- 
ductible as  costs  under  the  business  tax,  and 
export  sales  are  not  counted  as  revenue.  If 
every  nation  used  the  simple  tax  and  fol- 
lowed this  principle,  all  income  throughout 
the  world  would  be  taxed  once  and  only 
once.  Because  the  principle  is  already  in  use 
in  the  many  nations  with  value  added  taxes, 
it  makes  sense  for  the  U.S.  to  adopt  it  as 
well. 

The  principle  amounts  to  saying  that  each 
nation  taxes  the  income  generated  from  ac- 
tivities within  Its  borders.  For  example,  if  a 
U.S.  business  purchases  Inputs  and  hires 
labor  in  a  foreign  country  and  sells  the  re- 
sulting Droduct  in  that  country,  it  receives 


neither  deductions  nor  revenue  for  U.S.  tax 
purposes.  A  foreign  business  operating 
within  the  U.S.,  using  U.S.  labor  and  selling 
its  output  here,  is  taxed  exactly  as  if  it  were 
a  U.S.  business. 

By  the  same  principle,  the  compensation 
tax  applies  to  the  earnings  of  everyone 
working  within  the  U.S.,  whether  or  not 
they  are  Americans,  but  does  not  apply  to 
the  foreign  earnings  of  Americans. 

Under  this  principle,  choices  about  where 
to  locate  businesses  and  where  to  work 
would  be  influenced  by  differences  in  tax 
rates.  The  U.S.,  with  the  low  marginal  rate 
of  19  percent,  would  be  much  the  most  at 
tractive  location  among  major  industrial  na- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  taxation.  Al- 
though the  simple  tax  does  not  tax  the 
overseas  earnings  of  Americans,  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  a  mass  exodus  of  businesses 
and  workers,.  Taxation  of  those  earnings  in 
the  countries  where  they  originated  Is  more 
burdensome  than  In  the  U.S.  under  the 
simple  tax. 

THE  TVnVtX  or  THE  ECONOMY  UNDER  THE 
SIMPLE  INCOME  TAX 

At  the  outset,  the  simple  income  tax.  with 
common  flat  rates  of  19  percent  on  business 
Income  and  compensation,  would  raise  reve- 
nue equal  to  about  12  percent  of  ONP.  the 
same  as  the  current  combination  of  corpo- 
rate and  personal  Income  taxes.  We  believe 
that  the  personal  allowances  under  our  pro- 
posed tax  system  should  be  raised  from  year 
to  year  in  line  with  inflation,  which  would 
tend  to  hold  its  revenue  constant  as  a  frac- 
tion of  GNP  (the  new  law  provides  for  thi', 
kind  of  indexation  starting  In  1985). 

The  switch  from  the  current  corporate 
and  personal  income  taxes  to  the  simple 
income  tax  would  have  some  mild  transi- 
tional effects  on  the  U.S.  economy.  Briefly, 
the  elimination  of  depreciation  deductions 
for  business  would  impose  a  capital  loss  on 
the  owners  of  existing  plant  and  equipment, 
but  this  would  be  largely  offset  by  the  re- 
duction in  the  taxation  of  the  earnings  of 
capital  assets.  We  do  not  think  any  special 
compensation  is  necessary  for  the  capital 
loss.  If  it  occurs  at  all.  Market  interest  rates 
would  be  unaffected  at  first,  and  then 
gradually  fall  as  Investment  responded  to 
the  more  favorable  tax  system.  Prices  of 
bonds  would  rise  as  soon  as  the  tax  was  an- 
nounced, because  of  the  switch  to  taxing 
business  income  at  the  source.  Prices  of 
houses,  collectibles,  and  other  assets  favored 
under  the  current  tax  system  would  fall,  be- 
cause the  correction  of  distortions  would 
draw  wealth  into  plant  and  equipment  in- 
vestment. None  of  these  effects  would  be 
large,  and  none  seems  to  call  for  any  correc- 
tive action  by  the  government.  Compared  to 
the  gigantic  capital  losses  inflicted  on  bond- 
holders by  inflation  and  rising  taxes  over 
the  past  decade,  and  the  corresponding  cap- 
ital gains  accruing  to  homeowners  over  the 
same  period,  neither  of  which  has  been 
offset  by  any  government  policy,  the  effects 
of  the  simple  tax  in  the  opposite  direction 
are  mild. 

Though  our  system  will  stabilize  revenue 
as  a  fraction  of  GNP,  it  will  probably 
produce  more  revenue  than  the  government 
needs  to  maintain  existing  programs.  Low 
marginal  tax  rates  will  draw  economic  ac- 
tivities from  the  underground  economy  into 
the  formal  market,  where  they  are  recorded 
as  part  of  ONP.  Businesses  and  Individuals 
wUl  spend  less  time  worrying  about  the  tax 
consequences  of  their  actions  and  will  con- 
centrate instead  on  earning  higher  incomes. 
On  these  grounds,  we  believe  that  the  reve- 
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nue  needs  of  the  federal  government  could  raising  funds  depends  on  tax  deductibility  ments  under  the  federal  system.  Local  prop- 
be  met  with  tax  rates  as  low  as  16  or  17  per-  rather  than  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  ac-  erty  taxes  capture  part  of  the  value  of  the 
cent,  rather  than  the  19  percent  needed  to  tivitles.  services  of  a  house.  A  capital  gain  occurs 
reproduce  current  revenue  at  current  levels  Q.  What  would  happen  to  the  resUurant  when  the  market  valuation  of  the  services 
of  GNP.  industry?  rises.    These    gains    arise    from    after-tax 

Over  the  postwar  period,  cuts  In  marginal  A.  Though  business  meals  are  an  impor-  income,  just  as  capital  gains  from  the  own- 
tax  rates  have  coincided  with  episodes  of  tant  element  of  the  restaurant  industry,  ership  of  business  arise  from  after-tax 
vigorous  economic  growth  and  reduced  in-  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  simple  income.  Hence  taxation  of  capital  gains 
flation  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  tax  would  reduce  restaurant  patronage.  Nei-  would  amount  to  double  taxation, 
those  nations  with  lower  marginal  tax  rates  ther  the  existing  tax  system  nor  the  simple  q  T^e  only  way  I  can  afford  my  house 
have  achieved  the  highest  economic  growth  tax  gives  business  an  Incentive  to  spend  today  is  the  large  tax  deduction  I  eet  for  the 
over  the  past  decade.  The  growth  stimulat-  money  at  restaurants  rather  than  anywhere  ^terest  on  my  mort-gage.  Wont  1  have  to 
ed  by  tax  reform  is  not  only  favorable  for  else  All  reasonable  business  expenses,  m-  sell  my  house  if  1  can  no  longer  take  the  de- 
the  increased  Income  It  would  bnng  to  the  eluding    restaurant    meals,    are    deductible  auction' 

American  public,  but  it  would  also  moderate  under  either  tax  system.  A  limited  amount  .   j^  .          ,     ^  ,>,    w„     ,,, 
and  eventually  eliminate  the  federal  budget  of    resUurant    spending    may    arise    from  „„*;„^"            °T  ,       oeneiits  you  will  re- 
deficit,  abuse  of  the  current  system  by  providing  ^^'.^JhT^.  ."^    k    T^*"  '■*«^^  ^"'"''^ 

The  benefits  of  tax  reform  are  not  purely  untaxed  Income  to  employees.  This  problem  1°^  *"°  ^'J^'Jj^''*"'*  !?™  $80,000  per  year 

economic.  The  complexities  of  the  federal  would  be  alleviated  under  a  tax  system  with  ??f  i^  ^,oai          i'h  IIl°Vf,*f!,'"1'"*'''  I"""" 

Ux  system  foster  contempt  for  government  lower  marginal  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  as  ."^     ♦    f  »w    i         ,4^      •      ,^  taking 

and  make  petty  criminals  out  of  a  large  the  new  tax  system  brings  businesses  out  of  JJ^l^L'"  ^"^  r^^^  deduction  for  interest, 

fraction  of  the  population.  A  simplified  tax  the    underground    economy    and    Into    the  ,„  ,.J„  J^f  *!f!*|?    .'**■  *'°"  ''?"^**  not  be  able 

with  low  marginal  rates  would  help  restore  market,  taxed  economy,  spending  at  resUu-  ^Jllif/il  ,ct*!^  ""Tfn  !!=/I*5  ^^    '^  ^  ^' 

confidence  In  government  and  would  sup-  rants   wlU    be   slightly    increased.    Neither  ifir:  »»,     *^^-^-  »'  V^  .,          w  """*  °"* 

port   the   basic   honesty   of   the  American  effect  should  be  large.  The  restaurant  In-  f?  ^^  }r      *  thousand  dollars  ahead,  even 

people.  dustry  also  stands  to  gain  from  the  Incen-  ^}^°^^^,  J°"  can  no  longer  take  the  deduc- 

APPENOix:  INCOME  PLOWS  AN.  TAX  viELos  tlvc  e«e^^  of  lowcT  taxation  Of  many  of  its  '^  eJI^Tri^nt  S  l^Z^^'^.^'^^li 

Z''^^^J^J^\^^Z^LT^^J^T  Q  Shouidn-t  the  tax  system  provide  some  ^w    ^*h*    ^"^    extremely    aggressive    in 

^,mY,  fo^fian    AH  ^?L  .^  .nifimnL  ni  «"ef  to  famUies  with  high  medical  costs?  ^^^^  advantage  of  interest  deductions,  so 

counte  for  1980.  All  data  are  In  billions  of  ^  virtually  the  entire  U.S.  population  is  ^°^  '^^  P^^'^^  ""•«  ^*  '"  SP'^  of  &  large 

current  doUars.  ^ow  covered  by  medical  Insurance,  Medl-  >ncom«.  you  wi"  come  out  behind  with  the 

Gross  national  product' 2.627  care,  or  medical  benefits  through  welfare,  simple  tax. 

Indirect  business  tax' 212  The  medical  deduction  under  the  current  InUrgovemmental  relations 

Imputed  rent 16  personal  Income  tax  Is  a  source  of  many       /-,    i. ,j  ,      ,                          ^       , 

Compensation* 1,596  abuses,   including  the  deduction  of  swim  .J*.,.     *  7^^  J'^'^  governments  be  af- 

Investment' 317  ^^g  p^o^  ^nd  other  home  Improvemente  ^„^f,  ^^  '^^  "^^^^  '"  ^^*^  taxation  of 

Taxable  busmess  Income'...    486  as  medical  expenses.   Pew   families   would  '^f   ,       , 

Revenue  from  the  business  tax  at  19  suffer,    and    the    overwhelming    majority  ^   ^^*^^  governments  derive  a  smaU  ad- 
percent 92  ^oui<j  gain,  by  closing  off  this  source  of  vantage  from  the  tax-free  status  of  their 

Taxable  compensation' 1,176  abuse.  bonds  and  the  taxation  of  all  competing 

Revenue  from  compensation  tax  at  q  ^y  jg  ^^^j.^  ^o  deduction  for  moving  bonds   in   the  current   system.   Under  the 

19  percent 223  costs  in  the  simple  tax?  simple  tax.  local  government  bonds  would 

Total  tax  revenue 315  a.  Moving  costs  are  only  one  of  hundreds  remain  untaxed,  but  all  other  bonds  would 

Actual  personal  Income  tax* 255  of  cosU  Incurred  by  taxpayers  In  order  to  also  provide  tax-free  Interest,  because  the 

Actual  corporate  uicome  tax* 64  gam  an  Income.  It  is  inconsistent  to  permit  earnings  of  business  would  be  taxed  at  the 

Total  actual  tax  revenue 319  deduction  of  moving  costs  when  costs  of  source.  The  immediate  impact  of  the  simple 

■Economic  Report  of  the  President,  January  commuting,   purchase   of   special   clothing.  ^^  would  raise  borrowing  costs  of  local  gov- 

'^ii,'S''I*5'*i.  „  and  other  employment  costs  cannot  be  de-  emments  to  the  levels  paid  by  private  bor- 

■^MUmltT  ducted.  Many  moves  are  undertaken  for  rea-  ""owers.  As  interest  rates  eased,  local  borrow- 

•ERP  tSieB^i9  sons  unrelated  to  earning  a  higher  Income  '"K  coste  would  gradually  return  to  their 

•Buainew  Investment  Is  estimated  u  total  invest-  and  SO  should  not  escape  taxaUon.  The  de-  current  levels.  The  slightly  adverse  effect 

ment  In  equipment,  nonresidential  structures,  and  ductlon  for  moving  expenses  Is  one  of  a  on  local  governments  would  be  confined  to 

turn  Investment,  plus  20  percent  of  investment  in  number  of  tax  provisions  abused  by  a  small  ^^^  ^^^^  f^*  years,  and  would  not  be  large. 

residenUai  structures,  ERP,  table  B-14.  The  re-  minority  of  taxpayers  at  the  expense  Of  the  ^  ^^^  longer  run,  local  governments  would 

maining  80  percent  of  residential  structures  are  g^gat  majority.  It  should  be  eliminated  ^'^  "0  higher  Interest  rates  and  would  ben- 

l^'t^               "°^  deductible  under  the  busi-  Housing  ^""^  ^  """^  other  ways  from  the  Improved 

"^ross  national  product   less  Indirect  business  Q.   What   would   happen   to   the   housing  ^J^°^^'^l^!'!^^^u'^^°!^^' 

taxes,  compensation,  imputed  rent,  and  Investment,  market  as  a  result  of  endlna  the  deduction  *^-  *^^*'  *°*'"^  ^"*^°  °^^"  ^""  **  *^^> 

'ERP.  table  B-19.  for  mortWe  iXrest'                       dedUCUon  ^^^^  g^^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

•Estimated  as  75  percent  of  the  revenue  for  fiMal  .    Th?  slmDle  tai" would  end  thP  dprtnr  haPPe"  ^  them  under  the  simple  income 

year  1980  and  25  percent  of  the  revenue  for  fiscal  ■*.   ine  smipie  lax  would  end  the  deduc-  ^^^, 

year  1981.  Economic  Indicators.  July  1981,  p.  33.  "on  for  Interest  Of  aU  kinds,  not  Just  mort-                *,tH«...>,   wo  „«„i^ .f       .w   .      .w 

•Same  as  personal  Income  tax.  Rage   interest.    It   would   not   discriminate  A-  Although  we  would  prefer  that  other 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT  THE  SIMPLE  ^^^  h°u.lng.  Howcver  Improvements  in  f^'^^f^j^^  l!l'^V^  H^t^J^l 

_^^  the  taxation  of  business  investment  would  ernmeni  swiicn  to  taxes  based  on  the  same 

tend  to  draw  wealth  out  of  housing  and  Into  Principle  as  the  simple  Income  tax,  we  have 
Deductions  pjant  and  equipment,  which  might  reduce  limited  our  proposal  to  federal  action.  The 
Q.  What  about  charitable  deductions?  housing    values    temporarily.    The    effect  only  Important  Implication  of  our  proposal 
A.  No  charitable  deductions  would  be  al-  would  not  be  more  than  a  few  percent,  and  ^or  other  taxes  is  the  elimination  of  the  de- 
lowed  under  the  simple  Income  tax.  We  do  would  last  only  for  the  duration  of  the  in-  <^"ctlon  for  other  taxes  under  the  federal 
not  believe  that  current  tax  Incentives  are  a  vestment   boom  set   off   by   the   new   tax  P^i'sonal  Income  tax.  Because  this  deduction 
major  part  of  the  motivation  to  make  con-  system.  In  the  longer  nin.  the  outlook  for  ^  Important  only  for  higher-income  fami- 
tributlons    to    community,    religious,    and  housing  values  would  be  Improved  as  overall  ^®*'   "^o   benefit  enormously   from  lower 
other  organizations  who  qualify  for  deduc-  economic  activity  increased  in  response  to  marginal  tax  rates,  we  do  not  believe  that 
tlons  at  present.  A  large  volume  of  contribu-  the  tax.  the  elimination  of  deduction  will  have  any 
tlons  are  made  by  people  who  cannot  deduct  Q.  Why  shouldn't  we  tax  the  capital  gain  harmful  effects. 

the  contributions  because  they  do  not  item-  from  the  sale  of  a  house?  Q-   How   would   the   simple   income   tax 

Ize   deductions.    Deductibility   of   contribu-  A.  These  capital  gains  are  rarely  taxed  affect  state  taxes  where  the  tax  returns  are 

tlons  Is  widely  abused  by  wealthy  taxpayers  under  the  current  system,  because  of  the  linked  to  the  federal  tax  system? 

to  avoid  taxes.  On  net.  the  public  is  better  rollover   provision,   forgiveness   of   capital  A.  Because  the  new  federal  taxes  would 

off  by  paying  a  little  more  in  personal  con-  gains  for  the  elderly,  and  the  stepping  up  of  raise  approximately  the  same  revenue  as 

tributlons    and    saving    taxes    by    blocking  the  basis  for  capital  gains  at  the  time  of  in-  the  old  taxes,  a  stete  that  retained  the  llnk- 

these  abuses.  There  U  little  merit  In  public  heritance.  We  believe  that  the  taxation  of  age  would  continue  to  receive  about  the 

subsidy  for  organizations  whose  success  in  housing  is  properly  ceded  to  local  govern-  same  revenue  as  well. 
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Retirement 


Q.  How  are  existing  IRA  and  Keogh  re- 
tirement accounts  treated  under  the  simple 
tax? 

A.  IRA  and  Keogh  accounts  have  provided 
benefits  to  a  limited  fraction  of  Uxpayers  of 
the  same  type  that  the  simple  tax  would 
provide  to  all  taxpayers.  Under  the  simple 
tax,  they  would  be  treated  exactly  as  under 
the  current  system,  except  that  the  tax  rate 
would  usually  be  much  lower.  When  the  ac- 
counts begin  to  pay  retirement  benefits, 
those  benefits  would  be  Uxed  as  compensa- 
tion. It  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
impose  a  minimum  age  for  the  payment  of 
benefits.  Holders  of  IRA  and  Keogh  ac- 
counts could  elect  to  liquidate  their  ac- 
coimts  at  any  time,  and  pay  the  compensa- 
tion tax  at  that  time.  For  the  future,  IRA 
and  Keogh  accounts  would  not  be  necessary, 
becsiue  the  taxation  of  interest  income  at 
the  business  rather  than  the  personal  level 
would  make  any  form  of  savings  have  the 
same  advantage  as  IRAs  and  Keoghs  have 
today. 

Buainesa  and  the  rich 
Q.  Isn't  the  simple  tax  a  windfall  to  the 
rich? 

A.  Taxation  of  families  with  high  incomes 
and  few  deductions  would  be  dramatically 
reduced  under  the  simple  tax.  On  the  other 
hand,  taxes  paid  by  those  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  almost  unlimited  scope  for  re- 
ducing or  postponing  taxes  through  tax 
shelters  and  other  gimmicks  will  rise  a  great 
deal.  The  simple  tax  would  be  a  windfall  to 
the  hard  workers  and  a  loss  to  those  who 
have  concentrated  on  avoiding  tax. 
Q.  Is  the  simple  tax  progressive? 
A.  The  simple  tax  is  progressive  in  the 
sense  that  families  with  higher  incomes  pay 
a  larger  fraction  of  their  Incomes  in  taxes. 
Families  with  incomes  below  the  personal 
allowance  level  pay  no  tax  at  all.  The  pro- 
portion of  income  paid  in  tax  rises  to  close 
to  19  percent  for  the  highest  income.  Com- 
pared to  the  current  tax  schedule,  the 
simple  tax  is  less  progressive.  Compared  to 
the  actual  operation  of  the  current  tax 
system,  the  simple  tax  is  more  progressive. 

Q.  Does  business  pay  its  fair  share  of 
taxes  under  the  simple  tax? 

A.  Only  people  pay  taxes.  The  simple  tax 
Is  designed  so  that  income  from  business 
sources  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  Income 
from  employment.  Under  the  current 
system,  some  business  income  is  taxed  at  ex- 
cessive rates  because  of  the  double  taxation 
of  corporate  dividends.  Other  business 
income  is  lightly  taxed  or  even  subsidized 
through  tax  shelters. 

Q.  Isn't  the  tax  unfair  because  rich  people 
can  live  off  interest  and  capital  gains 
Income  and  thereby  pay  no  taxes? 

A.  Not  at  all.  In  effect,  the  simple  tax  puts 
the  equivalent  of  a  withholding  tax  on  in- 
terest and  capital  gains.  The  business  tax 
applies  to  business  income  before  it  is  paid 
out  as  interest,  or  if  it  is  retained  in  the 
business  and  generates  capital  gains  for 
stockholders.  The  interest,  dividends,  and 
capital  gains  received  by  the  rich  have  al- 
ready been  taxed  under  the  business  tax. 
The  rich  cannot  escape  the  tax. 
The  business  tax 
Q.  What  would  happen  to  the  unused  de- 
preciation deductions  from  capital  invest- 
ments made  under  the  old  tax  system? 

A.  These  deductions  would  simply  be  lost. 
In  the  first  place,  much  lower  tax  rates 
make  the  deductions  much  less  important- 
reduced  taxation  of  the  earnings  of  capital 
completely  offsets  the  decline  in  the  value 


of  the  deductions  because  of  lower  tax  rates. 
In  the  second  place,  the  existing  combina- 
tion of  an  investment  credit  taken  at  the 
time  of  purchase  and  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion for  tax  purposes  means  that  most  plant 
and  equipment  has  already  received  most  of 
the  tax  benefits;  eliminating  the  remaining 
depreciation  would  not  impose  an  Important 
burden  on  business. 

Q.  I'm  a  travelling  salesman.  I  earn  com- 
missions and  pay  my  own  travel  expenses.  I 
do  not  receive  a  salary.  How  would  I  fill  out 
the  simple  tax? 

A.  All  self-employed  individuals  will  file 
the  business  tax  form,  where  they  can 
deduct  business  expenses.  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  personal  allowance,  you 
will  want  to  pay  yourself  a  salary  of  at  least, 
say.  $5000  If  you  are  married.  Report  this 
amount  along  with  your  wife's  earnings  on 
your  compensation  tax  form.  In  tiiis  way. 
you  will  be  able  to  deduct  your  legitimate 
business  expenses  and  receive  the  personal 
allowance. 

Q.  Please  explain  how  the  current  system 
taxes  income  twice.  Isn't  income  income  no 
matter  what  its  source? 

A.  Income  Is  an  individual's  command  over 
resources.  Only  people  have  Income.  The 
income  of  a  corporation  Is  Just  the  income 
of  its  owners,  the  stockholders.  The  current 
tax  system  sometimes  taxes  the  same 
income  twice,  once  when  the  corporation  re- 
ceives it  and  again  when  it  is  paid  as  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders.  The  combined 
tax  rate  on  the  stockholder's  Income  is 
almost  confiscatory,  even  though  the  two 
sepao^te  taxes  are  at  rates  of  around  50  per- 
cent. 

Q.  How  are  tax  losses  for  individuals  and 
businesses  treated? 

A.  Remember  that  the  self-employed  fill 
out  the  business  tax  form  Just  as  a  large  cor- 
poration does.  Business  losses  can  be  carried 
forward  without  limit  to  offset  future  prof- 
its. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tax  loss 
under  tbe  compensation  tax. 
Inheritance  tax 

Q.  What  about  the  Inheritance  tax? 

A.  We  do  not  believe  that  an  Inheritance 
tax  is  necessary  under  a  system  with  water- 
tight comprehensive  taxation  of  income. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  1. 1981] 
Taxes,  Puke  ams  Siicpuc 


(By  Jodie  T.  Allen) 

Whatever  the  defects  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's original  tax  proposals,  they 
had  the  virtue  of  simplicity.  This  is  a  virtue 
rapidly  being  compromised  by  congress  in 
its  zeal  to  provide  more  favorable  incentives 
for  certain  kinds  of  behavior  and  more  fa- 
vorable treatment  to  certain  kinds  of  tax- 
payers. Many  of  the  refinements  being  of- 
fered seek  to  make  good  on  the  rather  weak 
claims  of  the  administration  for  the  stimu- 
lative effects  of  its  proposals  on  work  and 
saving.  Others  are  being  drawn  from  the 
standard  stock  of  perferential  gimmicks 
rolled  out  every  time  tax  "reform"  is  on  the 
agenda.  If  the  tax  debate  drags  on  very 
long,  we  should  also  see  exemptions,  deduc- 
tions and  credits  being  tacked  on  at  the 
behest  of  various  groups  that,  having  lost 
out  on  the  spending  side  of  the  budget,  will 
be  scrambling  to  recoup  on  the  tax  side. 

This  Is  bad  business,  and  not  Just  because 
it  undermines  the  budget-cutting  effort  to 
reduce  deficits.  It's  also  a  very  inefficient 
way  to  encourage  almost  any  thing  you  can 
think  of  except  tax  evasion.  One  reason  is 
that,  unless  you  are  trying  to  encourage 
some  type  of  behavior  that  almost  no  one 


would  otherwise  engage  in.  most  of  the  tax 
breaks  go  to  pay  for  something  that  would 
have  happened  anyway.  For  example,  most 
investment  tax  credits  go  to  companies  that 
would  have  made  the  investment  without 
them.  The  same  is  true  of  tax  breaks  to  en- 
courage hiring  workers,  saving,  charitable 
giving  or  buying  American  cars.  Most  work- 
ers do  find  Jobs,  most  people  at  all  taxable 
income  levels  save  some  money  and  give  to 
charity,  and  Detroit  still  manages  to  sell 
several  million  cars  each  year. 

If  the  tax  subsidy  pays  for  a  particular 
kind  of  service— educational,  social  or  artis- 
tic—there is  a  good  chance  that,  without  the 
discipline  of  the  profit  motive,  the  service 
will  be  poorly  managed.  If  you're  dubious 
about  the  efficiency  of  social  programs  sub- 
ject to  direct  government  monitoring,  imag- 
ine what  they  would  generally  be  like  with 
no  review.  And,  of  course,  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility existe  that  the  tax  break  won't  buy 
anything  at  all.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice doesn't  like  to  talk  about  cheating,  but 
estimates  of  tax  cheating  dwarf  the  known 
losses  from  the  much-talked-about  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  in  federal  social  programs. 
When  it's  a  question  of  adding  special  de- 
ductions or  credits  for  the  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  individual  taxpayers  who  now  take 
the  standard  deduction  and  have  very  low 
probabilities  of  audit,  it  is  realistic  to 
assume  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  will  go  to 
cheaters.  This  not  only  greatly  reduces  the 
effectiveness  of  whatever  incentive  is  t>eing 
promoted,  but  also  gives  a  nasty  cast  to  the 
whole  enterprise. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  economy,  tax  incen- 
tives also  become  quickly  outmoded.  Since 
they  are  virtually  impossible  to  repeal- 
there  is  nothing  so  zealous  as  the  guardian 
of  a  tax  gimmick— they  soon  impede,  rather 
than  aid,  sound  choices  by  businesses  and 
individuals.  The  simple  truth,  long  expound- 
ed by  most  tax  economists,  is  that  the  fair- 
est and  most  efficient  tax  system  is  one  that 
doesn't  try  to  encourage  anything  at  all.  A 
totally  unobtrusive  tax  system  can't  be  de- 
signed, but  there  is  clearly  enormous  oppor- 
tunity for  streamlining  the  Victorian  ginger- 
bread horror  that  our  tax  system  has 
become. 

Special  tax  breaks  for  everything  from 
day  care  to  Interest  on  debts— now  add  up  to 
about  one-quarter  trillion  dollars  a  year- 
more  than  is  spent  on  defense,  or  Social  Se- 
curity. Each  of  these  loopholes  is.  of  course, 
treasured  by  some  among  us  who  see  it  as 
our  own  little  bonus.  We  would  all.  of 
course,  like  to  have  lower  taxes,  but  we 
doubt  that  we'd  make  out  as  well  if  all  the 
preferences  were  cashed  in  and  the  proceeds 
used  for  general  tax  reduction. 

Of  course  this  isn't  true  for  most  people. 
If  all  the  exemptions,  deductions  and  credits 
were  eliminated,  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
stitute such  a  massive  reduction  in  tax  rates 
that  most  taxpayers  would  be  substantially 
better  off,  and  even  those  who  weren't 
would  find  themselves  with  a  new  freedom 
to  buy  or  invest  in  what  they  really  wanted 
rather  than  what  their  tax  accountant  ad- 
vised. For  example,  Harold  Beebout.  an 
economist  at  Mathematica  Policy  Research. 
Inc.,  recently  estimated  that  if  everyone 
were  allowed  a  personal  exemption  large 
enough  to  ensure  that  no  one  in  poverty 
paid  taxes  at  all  (this  would  be  an  exemp- 
tion of  about  $8,500  for  a  family  of  four). 
and  if  all  other  exclusions  were  abolished, 
the  same  revenue  now  raised  could  be 
gotten  from  a  flat  income  tax  rate  of  about 
22  percent  on  income  above  the  exemption. 
If  a  modest  amount  of  progressivity  were  in- 
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troduced,  initial  tax  rates  could  be  still 
lower. 

The  result  would  be  a  marvelously  simpli- 
fied, ultimately  fairer  and  far  more  efficient 
tax  c(xle.  Gone  would  be  the  penalties  for 
second  earners  or  single  individuals,  the  in- 
centives for  credit  buying  or  speculation, 
the  subsidies  for  high-flying  consumption 
disguised  as  investment.  People 'could  buy, 
save  and  work  as  their  unfettered  prefer- 
ences and  the  incentives  of  the  marketplace 
suggested.  This  sort  of  reform,  with  similar 
simplification  and  reduction  of  corporate 
tax  rates,  would  provide  a  surer  stimulus  to 
stable  economic  growth  than  any  newly 
minted  set  of  tax  preferences,  however  clev- 
erly devised. 

Simplicity  is  so  foreign  a  concept  to  the 
American  political  tradition  on  either  the 
tax  or  spending  side  that  moves  in  that  di- 
rection are  rarely  considered.  This  is  a  g(x>d 
time  to  remind  oiirselves.  however,  that  the 
ideal  lies  in  that  direction,  not  in  moves 
toward  greater  complexity.  Unfortunately  it 
appears  that  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportuni- 
ty is  being  missed  to  buy  out  some  of  the 
worst  perversities  and  inequities  of  the  tax 
code  with  the  very  substantial  tax  cuts  now 
being  offered,  especially  in  the  upper  tax 
bracket,  where  most  tax  preferences  roost. 
Worse  yet,  new  burdens  may  be  added  for 
the  tax  reformers  of  a  future  era. 

[From  Tax  Note.  Mar.  23, 1981] 

A  UmroRM  Ihcomx  Tax 

(By  Aaron  WUdavsky) 

How  does  an  income  tax  system,  full  of 
special  provisions  to  make  it  fair  to  every- 
one, end  up  pleasing  no  one?  Why,  If  all 
these  special  tax  breaks,  like  the  ill-famed 
"three-martini  lunch,"  are  widely  regarded 
as  imfair,  do  they  continue?  If  the  answer  is 
that  the  general  public  is  powerless  against 
the  "special  interests,"  why  are  tax  rates  so 
high  that  the  special  Interests  have  to  work 
hard  to  escape  from  actually  paying  them? 
Why  not,  to  come  directly  to  our  subject, 
abolish  all  income  tax  deductions  so  that 
the  federal  government  could  realize  the 
same  revenue  at  much  lower  rates  and  no 
one  would  be  treated  any  differently  from 
anyone  else? 

In  trying  to  answer  these  questions,  I 
sought  to  discover  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
make  radical  changes  in  our  tax  system,  and 
why  what  seems  fair  to  some  appears  falla- 
cious to  others.  I  concluded  that  the  advan- 
tages of  a  flat-rate  income  tax  in  increasing 
respect  for  government  outweigh  its  awk- 
wardness in  responding  to  individual  diversi- 
ty. 

THX  POLITICS  or  THE  BUSIITESS  LUMCH 

Hard  cases  may  make  bad  law  but  they  do 
show  that  in  taxation  there  is  no  moral  so 
simple  it  doesn't  have  its  exact  opposite. 
Take  the  real  (or,  If  you  prefer,"80-called") 
business  lunch.  Presumably  it  is  supposed  to 
facilitate  business  and  no  doubt  on  some  oc- 
casions it  does.  What  makes  it  rub  raw  is  the 
widespread  tjelief  that  there  are  privileged 
people  who  not  only  enjoy  high  salaries,  but 
who  can  afford  luxuries  denied  to  others  by 
this  not-so-subtle  subterfuge.  Expensive 
meals,  in  effect,  are  being  paid  for  by  gov- 
ernment, whose  tax  money  is  being  used  for 
a  private  purpose. 

Aside  from  equity  for  those  who  do  have 
to  transact  business  this  way.  the  conse- 
quences of  eliminating  business  meals  for 
the  restaurant  industry,  especially  in  cities 
like  New  York,  would  be  catastrophic.  The 
business  lunch  is  a  subsidy  to  these  indus- 
tries upon  which  depend  not  only  the  prof- 
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its  of  restaurant  owners  but  the  Jobs  of 
many  people  of  modest  means.  A  structure 
of  privilege  has  been  built  up  that  cannot  be 
ended  by  cries  of  outrage  without  hurting 
many  iimocent  bystanders. 

Consider  the  case  of  universities  and  mu- 
seums. Charitable  contributions  are  deduct- 
ed from  Income  in  computing  taxes.  There- 
fore, contributions  are  subaldized  by  govern- 
ment which  receives  a  lesser  payment.  Since 
there  is  a  progressive  tax,  which  increases 
with  income,  rich  people  get  back  up  to  70 
percent  of  their  contributions  to  universities 
and  museums,  while  poor  people,  who  may 
not  be  in  the  tax  sjrstem  at  aU,  get  no  subsi- 
dy for  their  contributions  to  churches.  The 
higher  the  income,  the  less  the  proportion 
of  a  contribution  taxpayers  have  to  pay  and 
the  more  they  can  give  to  the  charity  of 
their  choice.  Take  away  tax  breaks  and 
many  private  museums  and  universities 
would  suffer  financial  collapse.  Should  stu- 
dent and  faculty  suffer  because  the  rich  are 
advantaged?  How  do  we  move  toward  fair- 
ness without  leaving  wrecked  lives  In  our 
wake? 

Similar  considerations  hold  In  regard  to 
the  deduction  of  interest  on  state  and  local 
bonds  and  on  housing  mortgages  from 
amounts  payable  to  the  federal  government. 
These  deductions  are,  in  effect,  subsidies 
that  lower  the  cost  of  housing  to  buyers  and 
increase  the  return  to  cities  on  municipal 
bonds.  Who  wants  to  bankrupt  cities  or  to 
depress  the  housing  industry  In  an  era  of 
high  unemployment  by  eliminating  deduc- 
tions that  help  them?  Yet  who  also  wants  to 
perpetuate  privilege?  Evidently,  the  trick  is 
to  get  from  where  we  are  to  where  we  would 
like  to  be  without  making  most  people 
worse  off  on  the  way. 

DIRECT  VERSUS  IHDIRECT  SUBSIDIES 

How?  The  federal  government  could  subsi- 
dize state  and  local  governments  directly  so 
as  to  pay  lower  interest  without  giving  tax 
breaks  to  individuals.  Homebuilders  could 
be  subsidized  to  keep  down  housing  costs. 

[From  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 

July-August  19811 

SiMOH  Study  Sats  IifcoME  Tax  System 

Should  Be  Replaced 

The  UJS.  Income  tax  system  should  be 
scrapped  and  a  simpler,  more  efficient  and 
more  equitable  system  put  in  its  place, 
writes  former  Treasury  Secretary  William 
E.  Simon  in  "Reforming  the  Income  Tax 
System."  published  by  AEI. 

Simon,  who  is  chairman  of  AEI's  tax 
policy  program  advisory  council,  looks 
beyond  the  current  debate  over  tax  reduc- 
tion and  asks  what  fundamental  reforms  are 
necessary  for  the  long  run.  "After  years  of 
attempting  piecemeal  reform,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  fundamental  reform  is  neces- 
sary," he  says.  "We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
tinker.  We  must  design  an  entirely  new 
system  and  adopt  it  as  an  integrated  whole." 
The  key  element  in  tMslc  tax  reform  is  to  re- 
define the  income  base  that  must  be  taxed, 
according  to  Simon,  now  a  financial  consult- 
ants. Marginal  tax  rates  are  high  not  only 
because  government  spending  is  high,  but 
also  because  laws  have  greatly  reduced  tax 
rates  on  some  types  of  income  while  high 
rates  must  be  imposed  on  other  types  of 
income,  he  says. 

Simon  discusses  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  two  major  alternatives  for  re- 
structuring the  tax  system:  adopting  a  com- 
prehensive income  base,  under  which  all 
income  would  be  taxed  at  a  much  lower  rate 
with  few  itemized  deductions;  or  adopting  a 


consumption,  or  cash-flow,  base,  under 
which  money  used  for  consumption  would 
be  taxed  while  money  saved  or  Invested 
would  not.  Noting  that  either  approach 
would  be  a  vast  improvement  over  our  cur- 
rent system,  Simon  does,  however,  have  a 
strong  preference  for  the  consumption  or 
cash-flow  approach.  Either  system  could  be 
as  progressive  as  desired,  Simon  writes,  but 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  tax  system 
should  be  used  to  redistribute  income. 

Simon  proposes  a  new  set  of  objectives  to 
guide  tax  reform  efforts:  "These  new  objec- 
tives are  economic  efficiency:  simplicity; 
equity  among  those  at  the  same  income 
level;  and  a  lesser  degree  of  progressivity 
that  will  lessen  the  work  and  investment 
disincentives  inherent  in  the  existing 
system,"  he  writes. 

By  contrast,  the  present  system  "is  sup- 
posed to  fund  government  provision  of 
goods,  services  and  transfer  pajrments;  it  is 
supposed  to  stabilize  the  economy;  and  it 
must  redistribute  income."  writes  Simon. 
"As  if  this  were  not  enough,  it  has  been 
complicated  beyond  reason  by  efforts  to  en- 
courage socially  productive'  activities, 
which  is  often  a  euphemism  for  eaylng  that 
politicans  use  It  to  curry  favor  with  narrow 
Interest  groups." 

Simon  cites  the  tax  system  as  one  factor 
responsible  for  the  nation's  economic  de- 
cline because  the  system  encourages  con- 
sumption over  saving  and  discourages  in- 
vestment and  enterprise  with  high  tax  rates. 
He  praises  recent  tax  efforts  that  focus  on 
economic  efficiency  and  concern  for  the  tax- 
payer instead  of  shifting  more  and  more  of 
the  tax  burden  to  business  and  wealthy  tax- 
payers. But  if  the  nation  is  to  meet  its  rapid- 
ly rising  standard  of  living,  a  comprehensive 
tax  reform  is  necessary,  he  says. 

"Anything  short  of  this,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  proposed  reforms  to  date, 
would  leave  the  existing  problems  largely 
intact,"  Simon  writes.  "The  system  would 
still  be  complex,  inequitable,  and  hostile  to 
income  from  capita]  Investment." 

A  Proposal  To  Cap  Marginal  Tax  Rates  at 

24  Perceht 

(By  Edward  Moscovitch) 

A  key  purpose  of  President  Reagan's 
supply  side  economic  program  is  to  stimu- 
late output  and  productivity.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  great  part  by  a  30  percent 
reduction  in  personal  tax  rates  over  three 
years— the  Kemp-Roth  approach.  But  this 
plan  and  most  compromise  proposals  now 
being  discussed  leave  in  place  our  present 
tax  structure  (at  a  lower  level,  to  be  sure), 
with  all  its  complexities,  loopholes  and  per- 
verse Incentives. 

A  program  that  simplifies  the  tax  code 
and  reduces  high  marginal  rates  will  bring 
about  far  greater  Increases  in  productivity 
than  Kemp-Roth,  and  do  so  at  a  substantial- 
ly lower  cost.  Specifically.  I  propose: 

That  the  tax  structure  be  changed  so  that 
no  income  is  taxed  at  greater  than  a  30  per- 
cent marginal  rate. 

That  the  standard  deduction  be  set  at  20 
pereent  of  income,  with  no  upper  limit. 

That  preferential  treatment  for  capital 
gains  be  ended. 

That  the  personal  exemption  be  doubled 
to  $2,000. 

With  these  changes,  most  taxpayers 
would  take  the  standard  deduction  and 
would,  in  effect,  pay  a  top  rate  of  24  percent 
(every  extra  dollar  of  income  would  gener- 
ate 20  cents  of  additional  deduction,  and  the 
remaining   80   cents  of   income   would   be 
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taxed  at  30  percent,  or  24  cents  of  tax  on  a 
dollar  of  Income).  These  changes  would  cost 
the  same  $129  billion  of  forgone  revenue  in 
1983  as  would  a  fully  implemented  Kemp- 
Roth  cut. 

To  find  out  how  much  the  plan  would  cost 
and  how  It  would  affect  taxpayers  in  differ- 
ent groups.  I  sUrted  with  IRS  data  for  1977 
and  1978  on  the  number  of  taxpayers  by 
Income  bracket,  the  percentage  who  tooli 
itemized  deductions  and  the  average  item- 
ized deduction.  A  forecast  of  the  economy 
was  then  used  to  drive  this  data  ahead  to 
1983.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
impact  on  taxes  paid  as  a  percent  of  income. 
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Who  pays  more?  For  those  with  income 
between  $20,000  and  $100,000  taxes  would 
be  higher,  but  the  extra  amounts  small. 
Take  a  family  filing  a  Joint  return,  with  an 
income  of  $S8.000.  Kemp-Roth  cuts  their 
taxes  to  16%  of  income  from  the  current 
23%:  this  plan  cuts  them  to  17%.  Currently, 
such  families  face  a  marginal  rate  of  49%  on 
additional  income,  so  that  after  state  taxes 
and  work  expenses  they  bring  home  less 
than  haU  of  every  dollar.  Mr.  Reagan  would 
cut  their  marginal  rate  to  34%;  I  woud  cut  it 
to  24%. 

Most  such  families  would  accept  a  slightly 
smaller  tax  cut  for  the  assurance  that  they 
could  keep  76%  of  additional  Income.  As  up- 
wardly mobile  families,  they  will  be  more  in- 
terested In  the  lower  marginal  rates  on  the 
Income  gains  they  hope  to  achieve  in  the 
future.  Those  who  would  pay  a  bit  more 
now  have  the  most  to  gain  In  the  long  run 
from  lower  marginal  rates.  Every  taxpayer, 
no  matter  what  his  income,  would  keep 
three-fourths  of  every  extra  dollar  earned. 

Increasing  the  standard  deduction  and 
ending  the  upper  limit  on  its  use  would 
make  almost  all  taxpayers  indifferent  to 
itemized  deductions,  while  avoiding  the  kind 
of  bloody  battle  a  direct  attack  on  specific 
deductions  might  mean.  Reducing  high  mar- 
ginal rates  would  in  any  case  substantially 
reduce  the  importance  of  deductions.  And 
there  would  be  no  need  to  plan  fancy  gim- 
micks to  shelter  income. 

Thousands  of  the  most  talented  and 
highly  trained  people  in  America  spend 
their  time  worrying  not  about  how  to  be 
more  productive,  but  how  to  shield  income 
from  taxation.  Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Washington  Monthly.  Robert  Reich  di- 
vided Americans  Into  what  he  called  pie  sllc- 
ers  and  pie  enlargers  and  argued  that  an 
ever  larger  share  of  America's  productive 
imagination  and  intelligence  is  going  into 
pie-slicing. 

Whatever  the  case  for  favorable  capital 
gains  treatment  when  tax  rates  run  to  70%. 


there  is  no  need  for  such  treatment  with 
taxes  at  24%.  How  much  of  our  entrepre- 
neurial energy  goes  into  real  estate  specula- 
tion because  capital  gains  are  taxed  at  less 
than  half  the  rate  on  ordinary  income? 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of  the  plan 
on  taxpayers  in  different  income  grouf>s 
suggests  that  the  plan  should  command 
wide  support.  Like  the  Reagan  plan,  this 
proposal  would  mean  lower  taxes  for  all  tax- 
payers. But  with  its  higher  personal  exemp- 
tion, the  new  plan  would  give  larger  cuts  to 
those  who  need  them  most— single  taxpay- 
ers with  Income  less  than  $10,000  and  mar- 
ried taxpayers  with  income  under  $20,000. 
For  a  married  taxpayer  at  $11,000.  the 
Reagan  plan  would  cut  taxes  from  5%  of 
income  to  4%:  I  would  cut  them  to  1%.  With 
the  Reagan  budget  cuts  likely  to  fall  hard- 
est on  the  near  poor,  the  relief  afforded  by 
doubling  the  exemption  is  particularty  wel- 
come. 

The  President  and  the  supply-siders 
should  su$>port  a  tax  change  along  these 
lines  because  it  brings  about  even  bigger 
cuts  in  marginal  rates.  The  Democrats 
should  welcome  this  change  because  it 
makes  possible  greater  cuts  for  those  hurt 
most  by  the  proposed  spending  cuts. 

Gross  Income  Tax  System  Cited  As  Fair, 

Simple  way  To  Reform 

(By  Jim  Jones) 

When  President  Woodrow  Wilson  signed 
the  Underwood-Simmons  Tariff  Act  into 
law  on  October  13.  1913,  he  set  in  motion  a 
federal  income  tax  system  that  today  has 
become  a  crazy  quilt  of  short  forms,  long 
forms,  schedules,  deductions,  preferences, 
exceptions  and  exclusions  that  virtually  no 
one  can  understand. 

Indeed,  in  1975.  in  an  address  to  the  tax 
Foundation,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  B.  Simon  said.  "I'm  not  even  sure 
the  IRS  experts  fully  understana  the 
system  any  more.  How  can  they  when  they 
are  dealing  with  a  tax  code  and  regulations 
that  exceed  6.000  pages  of  fine  print?"  In 
his  last  official  report.  Blueprints  for  Basic 
Tax  Reform.  Secretary  Simon  suggested 
comprehensive— even  radical—changes  In 
the  tax  code  that  could  bring  some  degree 
of  sanity  to  our  tax  laws. 

It  should  be  for  the  government— and  not 
the  taxpayers— to  come  forward  with  a 
better  way  to  design  and  manage  the  federal 
revenue-collecting  function.  The  Congress 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  the 
experts,  citizens  are  not. 

In  the  absence  of  reform  from  on  high, 
however,  it  falls  tp  the  citizens  to  propose 
their  own.  One  of  these  is  the  Gross  Income 
Tax  (GIT)  system,  a  simplified  and  equita- 
ble approach  to  tax  collecting  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Under  the  GIT  system,  a  taxpayer  (usual- 
ly a  business  or  other  employer)  would  pay 
federal  taxes  on  gross  receipts.  The  individ- 
ual worker  would  not  t>e  bothered  with 
having  to  keep  voluminous  tax  records,  fill 
out  myriad  tax  returns,  and  so  on.  The  GIT 
system  would  provide  ample  revenues  to  op- 
erate the  federal  government,  and  would 
offer  the  Congress  an  effective  and  simple 
tool  for  controlling  national  revenues  and 
Inflation. 

The  crucial  underlying  flaw  In  our  present 
tax  system  is  that  it  is  based  on  net  Income. 
Net  income  is  a  figure  arrive  at  by  a  taxpay- 
er and  hlA  or  her  accountant,  and  it  depends 
primarily  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  taxpayer's 
accounting  and  investment  system.  By  its 
very  nature,  a  net  income  tax  system— with 
its  countless  ways  to  reduce  tax  liability— is 


inequitable,  hard  to  administer,  wasteful  in 
compliance  and  overhead  costs  and  frustrat- 
ing in  its  complexity. 

There  seem  to  be.  however,  some  key 
mental  blocks  and  myth.<:  in  our  official 
thinking  on  the  income  tax  system.  Some  of 
them  are: 

1.  Hypothesis:  For  businesses,  our  income 
tax  system  must  be  based  on  net  income  be- 
cause that  is  the  measure  of  ability  to  pay. 

Reality:  Net  income  Is  more  a  measure  of 
managerial  ability  and  astute  selection  of 
the  business  field  or  environment  than  abili- 
ty to  pay.  Under  our  NIT  (Net  Income  Tax) 
system,  profitable  companies  subsidize  the 
less  profitable  ones,  for  whatever  reason  the 
profit  level  occurs.  Ability  to  pay  really  re- 
sides in  the  gross  receipts  (income)  of  a 
business.  How  much  the  business  retains  de- 
pends on  (1)  its  business  environment,  (2)  Its 
economic  managerial  ability  and  (3)  Its  tax 
managerial  ability.  Under  the  GIT  system. 
Item  3  would  no  longer  be  necessary  and  our 
businesses  could  get  down  to  their  real  re- 
sponsibilities: The  economic  functions  of 
providing  profits,  jobs  and  economic  growth 
to  the  country. 

2.  Hypothesis:  Complexity  and  equity  go 
together  like  ham  and  eggs.  Every  amend- 
ment made  to  the  current  NIT  system  is  de- 
signed to  provide  equitable  assessment  of 
taxes  to  everyone. 

Reality:  Seventy-three  percent  of  the 
total  papenrork  imposed  on  our  citizens  by 
the  federal  government  is  caused  by  our 
NIT  system.  This.  In  itself,  makes  the 
system  Inequitable.  However,  the  true  meas- 
ure of  inequity  is  that  this  paperwork  allows 
many  taxpayers  to  use  the  system  to  miti- 
gate their  tax  burden  at  the  expense  of 
others.  This  Is  inequity  in  its  rawest  form. 
The  GIT  system  would  provide  equity  with- 
out the  complexity. 

3.  Hypothesis:  Our  NIT  system  is  progres- 
sive, the  definition  of  "progressive"  being 
that  as  net  income  increases,  the  ability  to 
pay  increases  and  thus  the  tax  rate  in- 
creases. 

Reality:  The  law  may  be  written  to  sound 
as  though  it  is  progressive.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  rarely  works  out  that  way.  Those 
with  lower  incomes  cannot  afford  to  hire 
the  experts  necessary  to  discover  and  imple- 
ment the  preferences  available  to  them.  The 
higher-income  taxpayer  is  able  to  do  this. 
Consequently,  the  tax  system  becomes  de 
facto  regressive. 

Tax  reform  bills  are  dropping  into  the 
hoppers  of  the  Congress  these  days  in  un- 
precedented numbers,  this  is  a  clear  reflec- 
tion of  the  mood  of  the  taxpayers  back 
home:  They  have  had  enough  and  they 
want  a  simpler,  less  onerous  method  of 
paying  their  taxes.  The  time  for  change  in 
federal  tax  laws  has  come. 

A  sample  tax  return  and  detailed  Informa- 
tion about  the  GIT  system  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Government  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Corp.,  P.O.  Box  787.  Blanco,  Texas 
78606. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Aug.  18,  1980] 
A  Simple  Tax  Reform 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 
While  I  favor  an  across-the-t>oard  cut  In 
tax  rates,  like  most  economists,  I  doubt  that 
such  a  cut  would  spur  incentives  to  work, 
save  and  inveet  enough  to  offset  any  possi- 
ble loss  in  government  revenue.  However, 
there  are  cuts  in  tax  rates  that  would  add 
promptly   to   government   revenue— less   by 
affecting  incentives  than  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  mammoth  wedge  between  the 
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cost  of  taxes  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  reve- 
nue that  the  government  obtains  from 
those  taxes. 

The  simplest  such  change,  one  that  I  dis- 
cussed in  this  space  a  dozen  years  ago 
(Newsweek.  April  22.  1968).  is  a  sharp  cut  in 
the  top  rate  of  the  personal-Income  tax. 
with  no  other  change  In  the  law.   • 

A  Major  Cut:  The  top  rate  currently  Is  70 
percent.  Suppose  It  were  cut  to  25  percent— 
that  Is,  suppose  the  personal-income  tax 
were  left  completely  unchanged  except  that 
every  rate  higher  than  25  percent  were  re- 
placed by  25  percent.  This  would  be  a  major 
cut.  Rates  above  25  percent  apply  to  taxable 
income  of  more  than  $12,900  for  unmarried 
individuals,  $20,200  for  Joint  returns. 

If  every  taxpayer  had  reported  the  same 
Income,  deductions  and  so  on  that  he  actual- 
ly reported,  such  a  cut  in  the  top  rate  would 
have  reduced  the  total  "tax  generated"  for 
1977  (the  most  recent  year  for  which  the 
requisite  data  are  available)  by  only  13  per- 
cent. 

In  fact,  of  course,  taxpayers  would  have 
reported  very  different  numbers — even  if  we 
omit  entirely  any  Incentive  effects  on  work- 
ing, saving  and  investing.  At  current  rates,  it 
pays  taxpayers  to  devote  great  effort  to 
minimize  taxable  income,  and  they  do  so  in 
innumerable  ways,  legal  and  Illegal.  And  it 
pays  a  host  of  specialists— tax  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, creators  of  tax  shelters— to  re- 
spond to  demands  for  tax  avoidance. 

Most  of  this  activity  would  become  un- 
profitable if  the  top  rate  were  25  percent. 
No  one  would  pay  30  or  40  or  50  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  a  tax  shelter,  as  many  of  us 
now  do,  in  order  to  avoid  a  tax  of  25  cents. 
It  would  not  \x  worth  keeping  many  of  the 
detailed  records  we  now  keep  or  holding 
assets  in  less  satisfactory  form  or  underre- 
porting income. 

The  personal-income  tax  costs  taxpayers 
far  more  than  it  yields  to  the  government. 
This  wedge  (»nnot  be  estimated  precisely. 
However,  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  assure 
that,  with  a  top  rate  of  25  percent,  net  tax- 
able income  reported  would  go  up  by  more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  arithmetical  loss 
of  13  percent. 

In  order  to  offset  the  arithmetical  loss, 
total  taxable  income  reported  in  1977  would 
have  had  to  go  up  by  less  than  10  percent: 
taxable  Income  reported  on  returns  that 
paid  some  tax  at  rates  higher  than  25  per- 
cent would  have  had  to  go  up  by  less  than 
20  percent.  Examination  of  income,  deduc- 
tions and  other  items  reported  by  taxpayers 
indicated  that  such  increases  are  highly 
plausible:  itemized  deductions  alone  totaled 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  necessary  addi- 
tion to  taxable  income. 

A  comparison  of  incomes  reported  cur- 
rently with  those  reported  in  1929  is  even 
more  persuasive.  In  1929.  the  top  rate  was 
24  percent,  levied,  on  net  taxable  income  In 
excess  of  $100,000.  Nearly  15,000  returns  re- 
ported such  an  income.  From  1929  to  1977, 
our  population  Increased  nearly  80  percent, 
and  per  capita  personal  income  in  dollars  in- 
creased tenfold  (mostly,  of  course,  because 
of  inflation).  Hence  1977's  counterpart  to 
1929's  15,000  returns  reporting  more  than 
$100,000  would  have  been  27,000  returns  re- 
porting taxable  incomes  of  more  than  $1 
million.  In  fact,  only  1,785  returns  reported 
adjusted  gross  income  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion. (And  hence,  even  fewer  reported  net 
taxable  Incomes  of  more  than  $1  million. 
The  exact  number  is  not  available  in  the 
published  IRS  statistics.) 

The  fifteenfold  difference  between  1929 
and  1977  reflects  the  success  of  taxpayers  in 


riddling  the  tax  laws  with  loopholes  and 
taking  advantage  of  them.  The  changes 
since  1929  in  not  limited  to  millionarles— as 
Is  clear  from  a  detailed  comparison  of  re- 
turns in  1929  and  1977,  income  bracket  by 
income  bracket. 

Cutting  the  top  rate  to  25  per  cent  would 
not  raise  taxable  Incomes  reported  to  com- 
parable 1929  levels.  Loopholes  would 
remain,  and  it  would  still  pay  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  But  there  is  ample  leeway  for 
a  more  than  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  tax- 
able income  reported.  Just  ask  any  tax  at- 
torney, tax  accountant  or  tax-shelter  spe- 
cialist. 

A  Productive  Windfall:  Over  and  above 
the  extra  revenue  that  the  government 
would  gain  from  a  reduction  in  the  top  rate 
to  25  per  cent,  the  country  would  reap  a 
major  windfall  from  the  availability  for  pro- 
ductive use  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
highly  skilled  lawyers,  accountants  and  en- 
trepreneurs now  engaged  in  tax-avoidance 
activity,  and  of  the  billions  of  dollars  of  cap- 
ital now  being  poured  Into  ventures  that 
would  be  unprofitable  except  for  their  use 
as  tax  shelters. 

This  simple  reform  requires  no  extensive 
hearings,  no  detailed  reworking  of  a  mam- 
moth tax  code.  Nonetheless,  until  recently  I 
regarded  such  a  reform  as  purely  visionary 
and  Impractical  because  of  the  anticipated 
opposition  of  lawyers,  accountants  and  cre- 
ators of  tax  shelters  as  well  as  of  legislators 
who  regard  their  role  in  Inserting  tax  loop- 
holes or  preventing  their  elimination  as  a 
major  source  of  campaign  funds. 

However,  the  situation  is  different  today. 
Inflation  has  raised  effective  tax  rates  so 
sharply  that  I  estimate  that  well  over  30 
million  potential  voters  are  now  paying 
some  tax  at  rates  higher  than  25  per  cent. 
Add  persons  who  would  pay  such  rates 
except  for  their  success  at  tax  avoidance 
and  evasion  and  those  who  hope  to  have 
high  enough  Incomes  to  be  subject  to  such 
rates,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
a  direct  personal  stake  in  this  reform  is 
surely  large  enough  to  make  any  profession- 
al politician's  mouth  water  at  being  able  to 
offer  them  an  attractive  plum  while  at  the 
same  time  increaaing  the  government's  rev- 
enue. That  prospect  may  now  be  sufficiently 
enticing  to  overcome  the  politicians'  reluc- 
tance to  endanger  future  opportunities  for 
wheeling  and  dealing. 

I  therefore  now  offer  this  reform  as  both 
highly  practical  and  politically  feasible. 

One  Tax  Bracket?  The  Plat-Rate  Levy  Has 

Gainzo  Widesprkao  Support 

(By  Peter  Brlmelow) 

Washington.- Is  there  life  after  Kemp- 
Roth? 

Admittedly,  as  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic package  moves  through  Congress, 
some  of  its  supply-side  tax -cut  advocates  are 
beginning  to  question  whether  it  is  really 
what  they  had  In  mind.  The  interaction  of 
continuing  inflation  and  progressive  margin- 
al tax  rates  means  that  the  Administration 
has  Just  stepped  In  to  hold  apart  the  croco- 
dile's closing  Jaws.  Federal  tax  receipts  will 
still  run  approximately  19.6  percent  of  GNP 
in  1984,  roughly  where  they  were  In  1977. 
For  most  middle-Income  earners,  the  mar- 
ginal relief  will  be  slight. 

Inflation  can  disrupt  the  t>est-laid  plans  of 
politicians  and  publicists.  Perhaps  that's 
why  University  of  Southern  California  econ- 
omist Arthur  B.  Laffer,  the  astute  intellec- 
tual entrepreneur,  supply-side  mogul  and 
father  of  the  famous  cut-Justifying  Curve,  is 
now  concentrating  on  the  need  to  restore  fi- 


nancial integrity  via  the  gold  standard. 
("And  Reagan's  going  to  do  it.") 

How  high  would  such  a  flat-rate  tax  have 
to  be?  One  rough  guide  is  that  tax  revenues 
raised  from  income  tax  in  1978  totaled 
$188.6  billion— 17.7  percent  of  the  $1,063.3 
billion  taxable  income  Americans  fessed  up 
to  the  IRS.  This  suggesU  a  flat-rate  tax  jol 
maybe  18%.  The  rate  could  be  lower  If  fewer 
loopholes  were  permitted.  Thus,  1978  tax 
revenues  were  only  14.5  percent  of  that 
year's  total  of  what  the  IRS  calls  Adjusted 
Gross  Income— before  itemized  deductions. 
And  even  that  figure  contains  some  exempt- 
ed income.  If  taxes  had  been  levied  on  what 
the  National  Income  Accounts  consider  per- 
sonal Income,  1978's  revenues  could  have 
been  raked  in  with  a  flat  rate  of  a  mere  11 
percent. 

But  Laffer's  laboratory  is  also  readying 
another  economic  cure:  a  proposal  to  reform 
the  Ux  system  radically,  so  that  federal  ex- 
penditures are  financed  out  of  a  tax  based 
on  consumption.  And  this  is  Just  one  of  sev- 
eral ideas  now  being  widely  if  fleetlngly  dis- 
cussed in  Washington  In  seconds  snatched 
from  day-to-day  combat.  No  consensus  has 
yet  emerged.  New  York's  Jack  Kemp,  for  ex- 
ample, is  talking  in  terms  of  further  rate  re- 
ductions. But  there  Is  one  surprising  devel- 
opment: a  feeling  that  a  flat  rate  "propor- 
tional" Income  tax  may  be  an  idea  whose 
time,  if  it  hasn't  come,  is  at  any  rate  near. 
"It's  clearly  preferable  to  what  we  have 
now,"  says  Laffer. 

Under  current  tax  law,  of  course,  the  fed- 
eral government  claims  a  proportion  of  the 
individual's  earnings  that  rises  steadily  in 
line  was  his  income.  A  flat-rate  tax  would 
simply  set  the  share  at  the  same  proportion 
for  everyone.  Everyone  would  pay.  say,  20 
cents  out  of  his  first  taxable  dollar,  and  on 
every  succeeding  dollar.  The  rich  would  still 
pay  more  than  the  poor— 20  percent  of  a 
high  income  Is  more  than  20  percent  of  a 
low  Income. 

POLITICAIXY  PRACrTlCAL? 

"Everything's  changed  since  November." 
says  a  civil  servant  when  asked  why  a  re- 
search peoject  is  contemplated  on  such  an 
outlandish  idea.  Flat  rate  taxes  are  "the 
single  most  common  tax  proposal  suggested 
by  the  American  public  at  large."  writes 
Thomas  F.  Field  of  Tax  Notes  publication  In 
the  July  6  Issue.  Sen.  Charles  E.  Grassley, 
Iowa  Republican,  quizzed  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner  Roscoe  Egger  about  It  during 
his  nomination  hearings.  Former  Treasury 
Secretary  William  E.  Simon  endorses  flat 
rates  In  his  current  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute pamphlet,  "reforming  the  Tax 
System, "  but,  with  the  same  conventional 
judgment  as  made  his  career  in  office  so 
much  less  interesting  than  his  books,  as- 
sumes that  it  Is  politically  Impractical.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  flirted  with  the  concept 
In  two  recent  editorial-page  articles.  Repub- 
lican Rep.  Philip  Crane  of  Illinois  will  intro- 
duce a  bill  shortly  calling  for  19  percent  flat 
rates  and  a  $1,500  personal  exemption.  And 
Jack  Anderson  wrote  a  recent  agonized 
column  urging  flat  rates  as  he  wrestled  with 
his  tax  returns  in  the  shadow  of  the  April 
15  filing  deadline.  What  more  could  anyone 
ask? 

A  single  fundamental  truth  underlies  all 
the  recent  eruptions  of  tax-cut  agitation, 
from  Proposition  13  and  the  Stelger  Amend- 
ment to  Proposition  2Vi  and  the  1980  elec- 
tion. It  is  that  the  political  economy  of  the 
welfare  state  is  ultimately  unstable. 

In  1929.  when  total  government  expendi- 
tures were  a  mere  10  percent  of  GNP  (of 
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which  only  a  quarter  was  spent  by  Washing- 
ton). It  was  perfectly  possible  to  organize  an 
electoral  coalition  around  the  strategy  at- 
tributed to  FDR  advisor  Harry  Hopkins: 
"tax  and  tax— spend  and  spend — elect  and 
elect."  The  Income  tax  simply  did  not  affect 
many  people.  But  by  the  late  1970's  govern- 
ment spending  was  over  three  times  as  high. 
It  could  not  be  prUnartly  supported  by  the 
top  Income  earners  for  the  melancholy 
reason  that  there  weren't  enough  of  them. 

Accordingly,  the  IRS'  preliminary  Statis- 
tics of  Income  Report  for  1978  show  that  60 
percent  of  total  income  tax  was  paid  by 
Americans  whose  adjusted  gross  income  was 
$15.000-<SO.OOO;  they  also  comprised  45  per- 
cent of  all  the  taxable  returns.  In  even  as 
low  as  the  $7,000-$8.000  bracltet.  an  average 
of  $519  Income  tax  was  paid— a  remarkable 
figure  given  that  some  people  at  this  level 
probably  were  taking  deductions  for  depend- 
ents. 

Income  distribution  in  America  is  not  a 
pyramid,  from  which  the  government  can 
conveniently  bite  off  the  point.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  candle-flame.  The  long,  tapering  tip  is 
particularly  evanescent:  as  Milton  Friedman 
has  pointed  out,  less  than  a  fifteenth  of  the 
number  of  $1  million-plus  annual  incomes 
were  reported  in  1977  as  would  have  been 
suggested  by  extrapolating  figxu-es  from 
1939,  when  the  top  marginal  rate  was  25 
percent.  In  order  to  get  tax  revenues  of  any 
real  magnitude,  the  government  must  reach 
into  the  wide  heart  of  the  flame.  Eventual- 
ly, the  flame  may  snuff  out,  or  the  govern- 
ment may  be  burned.  Until  then,  the  fact 
remains:  most  of  the  people  pay  most  of  the 
taxes.  And,  not  surprisingly,  they  don't  like 
it. 

The  corollary  to  this  is  that  the  average 
tax  rate  paid  by  the  pivotal  $15,000-$50.000 
category  is  already  quite  high.  In  1978,  this 
group  parted  with  from  14.4  percent  to  21.7 
percent  of  its  taxable  income  and  11.9  per- 
cent to  18  percent  of  its  adjusted  gross 
income.  Most  flat-rate  proposals  generally 
come  down  in  this  area. 

DTD  OP  raiE-TUNIRG 

A  flat-rate  income  tax,  in  other  words, 
might  not  Increase  the  average  burden  on 
the  American  tax  system's  swing  voters  as 
much  as  is  popularly  supposed.  And  it  would 
dramatically  reduce  their  marginal  rates, 
the  tax  paid  on  each  dollar  of  additional 
Income.  In  fact,  even  at  the  )7.000  taxable 
income  level,  the  marginal  rate  is  (pre- 
Regan)  already  at  18  percent  for  singles  and 
16  percent  for  a  Joint-filing  married.  At 
these  levels,  of  course,  the  flat-rate  tax 
could  raise  the  average  tax  burden  by  rela- 
tively significant  amounts.  But  the  scheme's 
advocates  have  ways  to  finesse  that  prob- 
lem. 

The  political  dynamic  behind  tax  reform 
is  paralleled  by  the  internal  logic  of  the  sup- 
plysiders'  case,  which  is  compelling  them  to 
think  about  flat  rates.  The  essence  of  the 
supply  side  case  is  to  focus  attention  on  (a) 
incentives— the  marginal  impact  of  taxation; 
(b— more  covertly)  taxation  solely  as  a 
means  of  raising  revenue.  Previously,  econo- 
mists and  politicians  tended  to  view  tax- 
ation as  a  way  to  fine-tune  the  economy  and 
to  subsidise  various  deserving  or  threaten- 
ing groups,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  the  government's  bills,  more  or  less. 

The  levy  that  would  claim  the  least  from 
an  individual's  increased  production  would 
be  the  poll  tax.  The  marginal  rate  would  be 
zero.  But  this  is  unconstitutional  in  the  U.S. 
for  a  variety  of  historical  reasons.  A  flat- 
rate  tax  is  the  best  alternative,  offering  the 
maximum  encouragement  to  taxpayers  to 


earn  their  way  into  the  wild  blue  yonder  un- 
impeded by  any  gathering  fiscal  drag. 

The  value  of  the  supply-siders"  stress  on 
incentives  is  easily  overlooked.  Only  In  1972, 
for  examRle,  Joseph  A.  Pechman  and  Benja- 
min A.  Okner  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
in  a  paper  called  "Individual  Income  Tax 
Erosion  by  Income  Classes,"  printed  a  table 
purporting  to  show  the  impact  of  various 
hypothetical  tax  schedules  calculated  to 
produce  the  1971  revenue  total.  Their  analy- 
sis was  entirely  static.  They  failed  to  even 
discuss  the  possibility  that  their  16  percent 
flat  rate  option  might  galvanize  those  In  the 
top  bracket  who  found  their  marginal  rate 
suddenly  reduced  by  some  three-quarters. 

At  the  same  time,  the  apparently  impos- 
ing Intellectual  rationale  for  progressive 
taxes  proves  upon  a  kick  to  be  as  brittle  as  a 
worm-eaten  door.  As  long  ago  as  1953. 
Walter  Blum  and  Harry  Kalven  titled  their 
study  of  the  question.  'The  Uneasy  Case 
For  Progressive  Taxation."  "Although  there 
are  numerous  economic  arguments  in  favor 
of  progressivity,  based  on  ability  to  pay, 
equal  sacrifice,  the  diminishing  marginal 
utility  of  money,  etc..  in  the  end,  equity  is 
the  only  Justification  worth  considering, " 
writes  Bruce  R.  Bartlett,  deputy  Director  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  his  new 
book,  'Reaganomics:  Supply  Side  Econom- 
ics in  Action." 

This  Justification  is  somewhat  uinder- 
mlned  by  disputed  academic  claims  that  the 
American  system,  after  deductions,  is  not  as 
progressive  as  it  appears.  It  is  severely 
shaken  by  the  realization  that  such  progres- 
sivity as  it  has  achieved  may  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  economic  activity  on  the  part  of 
upper-Income  earners— investment— which 
would  ultimately  benefit  everyone,  particu- 
larly lower-income  earners.  The  tax  system 
Sfi  not  a  sero-sum  game.  Progressive  taxation 
Is  an  inefficient  way  of  raising  and  redistrib- 
uting revenue. 

Key  points  of  the  flat-rate  case  as  it  is 
sketched  out  on  the  proverbial  Washington 
restaurants  table  napkins  are: 

(1)  Reduction  of  the  tax  collection  regula- 
tory burden.  Few  estimates  of  this  have 
been  made,  and  Insiders  note  darkly  that 
Vice  President  Bush's  Regulatory  Task 
Force  seems  to  have  retreated  from  the 
topic  after  a  visit  from  John  Chapoton,  the 
Treasury's  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy  and  himself  a  tax  lawyer.  But,  in 
terms  of  direct  outlay  by  taxpayers  on  com- 
pliance (and  avoidance),  and  of  the  Indirect 
Impact  of  opportunity  cost  and  mlsaUoca- 
tlon,  It  iB  obviously  huge.  An  astonishing  43 
percent  of  taxpayers  paid  for  professional 
help  with  their  tax  returns  in  1977. 

One  common  rule  of  thumb  for  guessing 
regulatory  economic  impact  is  that  the  pri- 
vate sector's  expenditure  in  meeting  regula- 
tions is  20  times  the  state's  outlay  in  pro- 
mulgating and  enforcing  them.  In  1980,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  budget  was  some 
14.3  billion.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  result- 
ing receipts  Is  from  taxes  on  Individual 
income.  Assuming  that  this  means  70  per- 
cent ($3  billion)  of  the  IRS'  costs  pertain  to 
Individual  Income  taxes,  this  would  suggest 
$3  billion  X  20,  or  $60  billion  In  direct  costs 
alone. 

(2)  Incentive  effect  of  uniformly  low  mar- 
ginal rates.  There  Is  some  evidence  that  aca- 
demic opinion  Is  now  beginning  to  confirm 
the  validity  of  the  supply-side  stress  on  the 
discouraging  effects  of  taxation.  Jerry  Haus- 
man  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology recently  attempted  to  assess  tax-In- 
duced overall  loss  in  terms  of  "deadweight 
loss."  Tills  is  the  hypothetical  cost  to  the 


economy  of  the  behavior  Induced  by  tax- 
ation. His  calculations  show  loss  equal  to  22 
percent  of  income  at  the  average  wage  level 
in  1975  and  54  percent  higher  levels.  Profes- 
sor Hausman  also  estimated  that  this  loss 
would  be  reduced  by  up  to  53  percent  under 
a  flat-rate  system. 

(3)  Finesse  loopholes.  All  plans  to  simplify 
the  tax  system  by  broadening  the  Income 
base  face  the  problem  that  the  loopholes— 
actually  tax  oases  left  unseared  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  various  policy  reasons— are 
fiercely  defended  by  militant  interest 
groups.  There  is  widespread  agreement,  for 
example,  that  the  tax  deductibility  of  mort- 
gage interest  has  caused  massive  national 
overinvestment  In  housing,  particularly  at 
the  upper-Income  levels  where  taxpayers 
might  otherwise  be  buying  productive 
assets.  But  for  the  middle-income  American, 
houses  have  been  the  same  sort  of  comfort- 
ing safeguard  against  Inflation  as  owning 
handguns  has  been  against  crime.  Conse- 
quently, the  most  that  seems  possible  is  a 
stealthy  move  towards  narrowing  the  loop- 
hole, perhaps  by  disqualifying  vacation 
property. 

Under  flat  rates,  this  problem  largely 
solves  Itself.  Tax  shelters  will  not  be  as  at- 
tractive when  only  15-20  cents  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar  would  be  exposed  to  the  IRS' 
beady  eye. 

(4)  Reduced  distortion.  All  taxes  distort 
optimal  functioning  of  the  economic  system 
by  introducing  considerations  other  than 
those  of  efficiency  and  profitability.  But 
these  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  under  the 
flat-rate  system. 

(5)  Increased  equity.  Flat  rates  do  not  ex- 
clude Income  redistribution.  That  can  be 
done  more  efficiently  through  the  expendi- 
ture side  of  the  budget.  Revenue  once  raised 
can  be  redirected  enough  to  warm  the  heart 
of  any  liberal  Democrat  via  a  variety  of  tar- 
geted social  programs.  There  could  even  be 
a  negative  Income  tax  if  desired.  Additional- 
ly, the  Impact  of  flat  rates  upon  lower 
Income  earners  could  be  substantially  less- 
ened by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the 
basic  exemption,  say,  $3,000.  This  could 
reduce  their  tax  burden  by  the  relatively 
large  but  ataBolutely  small  amount  that  flat 
rates  might  raise  it— usually  a  few  hundred 
dollars. 

(6)  Improved  treatment  of  interest 
income.  In  periods  of  high  Inflation,  nomi- 
nal interest  rates  contain  a  high  inflation 
premium.  In  effect,  they  represent  not 
merely  a  return  on  capital  but  also  a  return 
of  capital.  The  value  of  the  principal  in  real 
terms  is  steadily  eroding.  Any  tax  on  Inter- 
est Income  under  these  circumstances  repre- 
sents a  partial  confiscation  of  capital.  (In- 
vestors implicitly  recognize  this  and  try  to 
compensate  for  it.  That's  why  tax-exempt 
municipal  bonds  generally  offer  yields  30 
percent  or  so  below  taxable  instruments. 
This  feature  is  differentially  valuable  to 
high-income  investors,  creating  further  dis- 
tortions In  allocation.)  A  flat  rate  tax  would 
not  solve  this  problem.  But  it  would  help. 
The  confiscation  of  capital  is  obviously 
more  acute  where  inflated  Incomes  are  sub- 
ject to  higher  rates. 

(7)  End  bracket  creep.  The  ability  of  infla- 
tion to  carry  taxpayers  Into  higher  brackets 
ultimately  nullifies  efforts  to  slash  rates. 
From  the  government's  point  of  view,  brack- 
et creep  makes  inflation  not  only  tempting 
but  relatively  safe,  since  its  deficit  financing 
becomes  self-correcting  at  the  taxpayer's  ex- 
pense. Inflation  under  a  flat-tax  regime 
would  simply  mean  that  its  victims  pay  the 
same  proportion  of  their  higher  Incomes. 
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By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  defer- 
rals on  repayment,  and  a  moratorium 
on  foreclosures,  of  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration farm  loans  for  borrowers 
temporarily  unable  to  make  payments 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  their 
control;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

DETiaUlAL  ON  REFAYMZNT  OP  CERTAIN  PARM 
LOANS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Huddleston, 
Jepsen,  2iORiNSKY,  DeConcini,  Nunn, 
ExoN,  and  myself,  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  which  will  place  a  1-year  moratori- 
um on  foreclosures  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  farm  loans  for  borrow- 
ers temporarily  unable  to  make  pay- 
ments due  to  circumstances  beyond 
their  control. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  de- 
ferral of  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest and  calls  for  a  moratorium  on 
foreclosures  of  outstanding  farm  loans 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  These  provisions  will 
apply  when  a  borrower  is  unable  to 
make  his  payments  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control  such  as  a 
condition  of  prolonged  depressed  com- 
modity prices  and  unusually  high  in- 
terest rates  and  where  he  can  show  he 
has  sufficient  repayment  ability.  In 
addition,  after  the  deferral  period  ex- 
pires, the  loan  can  be  reamortized  or 
rescheduled  with  an  Interest  irate 
equal  to  the  original  interest  rate 
charged  on  the  loan. 

This  measure  Is  both  compassionate 
and  prudent.  It  is  compassionate  in 
that  it  vdll  aid  those  farmers  who  are 
having  financial  difficulties  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  It  is  prudent  in 
that  it  will  protect  not  only  the  agri- 
cultural economy  but  will  also  protect 
the  health  of  our  Nation's  total  econo- 
my from  a  potential  domino  effect  if 
agriculture  experienced  a  total  col- 
lapse. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the 
grave  natiu-e  of  the  economic  situation 
in  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  virtually 
in  a  depression  now. 

Farm  debt  has  more  than  tripled 
since  1972,  reaching  nearly  $200  bil- 
lion. The  farm  debt-to-asset  ratio  has 
reached  a  10-year  high.  Farmers  owe 
$16.50  for  every  $100  they  have  In  land 
and  other  assets,  closely  paralleling 
the  ratio  in  the  late  1930's. 

While  prices  received  by  the  farmer 
have  remained  desperately  low,  costs 
of  production  have  increased  dramati- 
cally. For  example,  between  1978-80, 
the  per  acre  variable  cost  for  wheat  in- 
creased by  almost  50  percent.  During 
the  same  period,  interest  cost  on  oper- 
ating money  increased  by  130  percent. 
Just  last  August,  the  most  common  in- 
terest rate  on  farm  loans  was  19  to  20 
percent. 

It  is  because  of  these  factors  that  we 
must  enact  this  legislation.  Emergency 
action  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a  fur- 


ther break  in  the  agricultural  econo- 
my. 

I  remind  colleagues  that  the  last  de- 
pression began  on  the  farm.  History 
has  demonstrated  that  a  collapse  in 
the  general  economy  has  sometimes 
resulted  from  the  forced  liquidation  of 
land  and  equipment.  There  will  be  se- 
rious damage  to  the  entire  economy  if 
farmers  who  are  basically  sound  were 
forced  into  premature  bankruptcy  be- 
cause of  the  abnormal  combination  of 
high  interest  rates  and  low  prices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the 
American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2149 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  ef- 
fective for  the  period  beginning  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  September  30.  1983.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shaU  permit  the  deferral  of  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  and  forego 
foreclosure  on  (1)  any  outstanding  farm 
ownership  loan,  farm  operating  loan,  or 
emergency  loan  made,  insured,  or  held  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  or  (2)  any  out- 
standing loan  Insured  or  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  if  the  bor- 
rower of  the  loan  so  requests  and  shows 
that,  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  bor- 
rower's control,  the  borrower  is  temporarily 
unable  to  continue  making  payments  of 
such  principal  and  interest  when  due  with- 
out unduly  Impairing  the  ability  of  the  bor- 
rower to  meet  essential  farm,  ranch,  or 
aquaculture  needs,  including  family  subsist- 
ence, and  that  the  borrower  has  sufficient 
repayment  ability  so  that  it  can  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  loan  will  be  repaid 
after  the  deferral  period  expires.  Any  such 
deferral  of  payments  by  a  borrower  shall  be 
for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary, based  on  the  borrower's  situation. 
Interest  that  accrues  during  the  deferral 
period  on  the  loan  shall  bear  no  interest 
during  or  after  such  period.  To  ensure  that 
a  borrower  who  obtains  a  deferral  of  loan 
payments  under  this  Act  is  given  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity,  in  light  of  the  borrower's 
farm  and  financial  situation,  to  meet  obliga- 
tions under  the  loan  agreement  after  the  de- 
ferral period  expires,  the  Secretary  shall 
also  establish  procedures  under  which,  at 
the  request  of  the  borrower,  the  loan  can  be 
reamortized  or  rescheduled  to  provide  equi- 
table repayment  terms  consistent  with  the 
borrower's  farm  and  financial  situation.  Any 
such  reamortized  or  rescheduled  loan  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  interest  originally  charged  on  the 
loan. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoixiNGS): 
S.  2150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security    Act    to    provide    that    the 
amount  of  any  unnegotiated  social  se- 
curity check  shall  be  returned  to  the 


trust  fund  from  which  the  check  was 
issued;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TRANSPER  OP  CNCASHCD  BENKPIT  CRICKS  TO 
SOCIAL  SECURrrV  TRUST  PUND 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  with  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS  legislation  which  would  credit 
millions  of  dollars  of  uncashed  social 
security  checks  to  the  s(x;ial  security 
trust  funds. 

Each  year  over  $20  million  of  urme- 
gotiated  social  security  checks  remain 
in  the  general  fund  rather  than  re- 
credited  to  the  social  security  trust 
funds.  According  to  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  the  accumulated 
total  of  uncashed  benefits  is  now  up  to 
an  estimated  $255  million. 

When  payment  is  made  to  a  social 
security  beneficiary,  a  voucher  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  the  amount  of  the  benefit.  This 
amount  is  then  withdrawn  from  the 
s<x:ial  trust  fund  and  the  payment  is 
sent  to  the  beneficiary.  For  any 
number  of  reasons  some  benefit 
checks  may  not  be  cashed.  In  many  in- 
stances the  checks  are  lost,  stolen, 
burned,  or  saved  for  later  use.  Under 
present  procedure,  regardless  of  why 
the  check  is  not  cashed,  the  money 
has  technically  been  spent  by  Social 
Security.  The  Treasury  Department 
holds  these  funds  imtil  the  checks  are 
cashed.  If  the  check  is  never  negotiat- 
ed, this  money  is  added  to  the  Treas- 
ury's general  fund.  The  social  security 
trust  funds  not  only  lose  the  initial 
amount,  but  also  the  interest  obtain- 
able by  proper  investment  of  the  trust 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  $255  million  and 
$20  million  annually  could  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  preserving  the  sol- 
vency of  the  social  security  system. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  been  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Tieasury  Depart- 
ment to  arrange  for  a  change  in  the 
administrative  procedure  used  in  han- 
dling these  outstanding  checks,  but  to 
no  avail.  In  response  to  this  need  for  a 
legislative  remedy.  Senator  Hollincs 
and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides procedures  for  crediting  the  Fed- 
eral old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
tnist  fund  and  the  Federal  disability 
insurance  trust  fund  with  the  amoimts 
of  social  security  checks  which  have 
not  been  negotiated  within  12  months. 
The  bill  also  applies  retroactively, 
transferring  the  $255  million  accumu- 
lation to  date  of  unnegotiated  checks. 

I  urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  this 
much-needed  legislation.* 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1634.  a  bill  to  incorpo- 
rate the  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs. 

S.  1758 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1758,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  pri- 
vate noncommercial  recording  of  copy- 
righted works  on  video  recorders  from 
copyright  Infringement. 

S.  1918 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1918,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Northeast-Midwest 
States  Federal  Hydropower  Financing 
Authority. 

S.  1»4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1947,  a 
bill  to  improve  small  business  access  to 
Federal  procurement  information. 

S.  2043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Htimphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btjr- 
DiCK),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMKKici),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuoMAN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2043,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  mailing  of  identification 
documents  bearing  a  false  birthdate. 

S.  2054 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jefsen,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2054,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  1982 
individual  income  tax  rate  reductions 
made  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  be  given  a  full  year  effect 
for  purposes  of  withholding,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
sKi),  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2080,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  to  provide  that  all  persons 
must  comply  with  the  act. 

S.  2094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  co- 


sponsors  of  S.  2094,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  insure  reciprocal 
trade  (H>portunities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 1 

I  S.  310T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2107,  a 
bill  to  extend  from  May  1982  to  Octo- 
ber 1982  the  month  before  which  chil- 
dren not  otherwise  entitled  to  child's 
insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  section  2210  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  must  attend  postsecondary 
schools  in  order  to  qualify  imder  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  section  for* entitle- 
ment to  such  benefits,  to  extend  from 
August  1985  to  August  1986  the  month 
before  which  any  such  entitlement 
terminates,  and  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
notify  all  individuals  who  are  entitled 
to  childs  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  in 
which  this  act  is  enacted  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  eligibility  for, 
and  the  amount  of,'  such  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  ol  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S.  3139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senatcjr  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2139,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  additional 
excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  certain  im- 
ported automobiles  in  the  United 
States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  were  added 
SIS  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 142,  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  March  21, 
1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day,  a  day  to 
commemorate  the  struggle  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  country  by  Soviet 
forces. 

SENATE  JOINT  RXSOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfixld),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148,  a  joint  resolution  to 
proclaim  March  18,  1982  as  "National 
Agriculture  Day." 

senate  CONCDRRENT  RXSOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Specter)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 


tion 62,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  con- 
gratulate Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zi- 
onist Organization  of  America  on  the 
celebration  of  its  70th  anniversary. 

senate  resolution  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE),  aiKi  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  313,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  should  expe- 
ditiously consider  making  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 67-ORIGINAL  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZ- 
ING THE  PRINTING  OF  THE 
PRAYERS  OP  REV.  EDWARD  L. 
R.  ELSON 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
I     S.  Con.  Res.  67 

Resolved  oy  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  an  appropriate  lUiutratlon  as  a 
Senate  document,  the  prayers  by  the  Rever- 
end Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  S.T.D..  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the 
daily  sessions  of  the  Senate  during  the 
Ninety-sixth  and  Ninety-seventh  Congress- 
es, together  with  any  other  prayers  offered 
by  him  during  that  period  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  C^haplain  of  the  Senate:  and  that 
there  be  printed  and  bound  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  twelve  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  The  copy  for  the  document  author- 
ized in  section  1  shaU  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


HOME  RECORDING  AND  VIDEO 
RECORDER  LEGISLATION 

AMENDMENT  no.  1331 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary). 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  1758) 
to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
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Code  to  exempt  the  private  noncom- 
mercial recording  of  copyrighted 
worlts  on  video  recorders  from  copy- 
right infringement. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  16,  1981,  Senator  Baker, 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and^  Senator 
Cranston  joined  me  in  submitting  an 
amendment  to  S.  1758,  a  bill  previous- 
ly introduced  by  Senators  DeConcini 
and  D'Amato.  S.  1758  was  intended  to 
exempt  individuals  from  copyright  in- 
fringement liability  if  they  taped  tele- 
vision programs  at  home  for  private 
noncommercial  use.  As  I  said  in  my 
floor  statement  at  that  time  (Congres- 
sional Record,  Dec.  16,  1981,  page 
32206),  I  am  In  basic  sympathy  with 
their  bill. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  to  S. 
1758,  was  to  make  sure  that  it  struck  a 
proper  balance  between  the  interests 
of  the  viewers  who  tape  at  home  and 
of  the  creative  artists  whose  works  are 
taped.  Thus,  my  amendment  retained 
the  principle  of  a  home  video  taping 
exemption  as  contained  in  the  bill,  but 
balsinced  it  with  the  creation  of  a  com- 
pulsory licensing  mechanism  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  compensation  for 
copyright  owners  whose  audiovisual 
works  are  being  taped. 

Today,  Senators  Baker,  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  I,  want  to  propose  a  substi- 
tute amendment  to  S.  1758  that  will 
address  the  home  taping  problem  as  it 
affects  the  creators  of  copyrighted 
music  and  sound  recordings.  My  new 
amendment  would  retain  the  principle 
of  exempting  home  taping  from  liabil- 
ity as  contained  in  S.  1758,  but  would 
extend  it  to  include  audio  as  well  as 
video  taping  activities  in  private 
homes.  It  would  also  modify  the  com- 
pulsory license  to  cover  audio  record- 
ing devices  and  blank  tapes  as  well  as 
video  recorders  and  blank  tapes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1331 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

That  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  "to  promote  the  Progress  of  Science 
and  useful  Arts,"  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  empowers  the  Congress  to 
give  authors  and  inventors  for  a  limited 
time  "the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respective 
Writings  and  Discoveries"; 

(b)  the  copyright  system  has  helped  make 
the  United  States  a  dynamic  force  In  art 
and  culture: 

(c)  this  system  benefits  both  the  creators 
of  Intellectual  property  and  the  consuming 
public— the  creators  by  providing  fair  com- 
pensation and  thereby  the  incentive  to 
create  new  works,  and  the  consumer  by  as- 
suring a  rich  and  ever-Increasing  variety  of 
works  from  which  to  choose: 

(d)  copyright  owners  should  receive  fair 
compensation  for  their  creative  endeavors 
and  the  use  of  their  property: 


(e)  home  recording  devices  and  media  are 
designed,  used  and  promoted  to  the  public 
for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  copyrighted 
material: 

(f)  the  reproduction  of  copyrighted  musi- 
cal works,  sound  recordings  and  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  audiovisual  works  by  means 
of  home  recording  devices  and  media  in- 
fringes on  the  exclusive  rights  granted  to 
copyright  owners  under  section  106(1)  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code: 

(g)  nonetheless,  individuals  who  make 
audio  and  video  recordings  in  the  home  for 
private  use  should  be  relieved  of  any  and  all 
liability  for  such  infringement: 

(h)  to  ensure  that  the  public  continues  to 
enjoy  uninterrupted  access  to  this  copy- 
righted material,  a  compulsory  license  will 
be  established  for  importers  and  manufac- 
turer of  recording  devices  and  media  who 
commercially  benefit  from  such  infringe- 
ment; and 

(1)  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  shall 
determine  fair  compensation  to  the  copy- 
right owners:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
system  of  compensation  will  Impose  a  direct 
liability  on  the  individual  who  uses  video  re- 
cording devices  and  media  In  the  home  for 
private  purposes. 

Sec.  1.  Chapter  1  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
■■(  119.  UmitathMi  on  Umbilitr  Video  ncordlnc 

"(a)  Home  Video  Recording.- Nothwith- 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  106(1),  an 
individual  who  makes  a  single  video  record- 
ing of  a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual 
work  in  his  or  her  private  home  is  exempt 
from  any  liability  for  infringement  of  copy- 
right if  the  video  recording  is  for  the  private 
use  of  that  Individual  or  memt>ers  of  his  or 
her  Immediate  household. 

"(b)  Compulsort  License  for  Video  Re- 
cording Devicxs  and  Media.— 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106(1),  the  importation  into  and  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States,  and  the  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  in  the  United 
States,  of  any  video  recording  device  or 
video  recording  medium  shall  be  subject  of 
compulsory  licensing  if  the  importer  or 
manufacturer  of  the  device  or  medium 
records  the  notice,  and  deposits  the  state- 
ment of  account  and  royalties,  specified  by 
this  clause. 

"(A)  The  importer  or  manufacturer  shall, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  distribution 
In  the  United  States  of  any  video  recording 
device  or  any  video  recording  medium  or 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  record  with 
Register  of  Copyrights  (hereinafter  'the 
Register')  a  notice  Including  a  statement  of 
its  identity  and  address  and  a  description  of 
any  trade  or  business  names,  trademarks,  or 
like  Indicia  that  It  uses  in  connection  with 
the  importation,  manufacture  or  distribu- 
tion of  video  recording  devices  and  video  re- 
cording media  in  the  United  States,  and 
thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  such  further 
Information  as  the  Register,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
(hereinafter  'the  Tribunal'),  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  clause. 

"(B)  The  importer  or  manufacturer  shall 
deposit  with  the  Register,  at  such  times,  for 
such  periods  and  in  accordance  with  such 
requirements  that  the  Register  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Tribtuial,  prescribe  by 
regulation,  a  statement  of  ac(X)unt,  covering 
the  pertinent  period  next  preceding,  speci- 
fying the  number  of  video  recording  devices 
and  amount  of  video  recording  media  im- 


ported into  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  during  such  period,  and  the  number 
and  amount  distributed  in  the  United  States 
during  such  peri(xl.  together  with  such 
other  information,  and  in  such  form,  con- 
tent and  manner,  as  the  Register  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Tribunal,  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  by  regulation.  In  the  case 
of  all  statements  of  account  deposited  after 
the  Tribunal  has  rendered  a  final  decision 
in  Its  first  proceeding  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  statement  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  total  royalty  fee  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  statement,  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  determinations 
made  by  the  Tribunal  in  proceedings  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
and  chapter  8  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  importa- 
tion into  and  distribution  in  the  United 
States,  or  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  of  any  video  recording 
device  or  video  recording  medium  Is  action- 
able as  an  act  of  infringement  under  section 
501,  and  is  fully  subject  to  the  remedies  pro- 
vided by  sections  502  through  506.  509.  and 
511.  if  the  notice,  statement  of  account,  or 
royalty  specified  by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion has  not  been  recorded  or  deposited  and 
such  failure  was  willful  or  repeated,  or  if 
the  statement  of  account  or  royalty  does 
not  materially  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (1)  or  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder. 

■•(3)  The  Register  shall  receive  all  fees  de- 
posited under  this  section  and,  after  deduct- 
ing reasonable  administrative  costs,  shall 
deposit  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  directs.  All  funds  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
invested  in  interest-bearing  United  SUtes 
securities  for  later  distribution  with  Interest 
by  the  Tribunal  as  provided  by  this  title. 
The  Register  shall  promptly  submit  to  the 
Tribunal  a  compilation  of  all  statements  of 
account  covering  the  pertinent  periods  pro- 
vided by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  royalty  fees  thus  deposited  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  provided 
by  clause  (5),  be  distributed  to  the  owners  of 
copyright  in  motion  pictures  and  other 
audiovisual  works  that  were  included  in  tel- 
evision transmissions  made  by  a  broadcast 
station,  cable  system,  multipoint  distribu- 
tion service,  subscription  television  service, 
or  like  means  of  transmission  that  were  in- 
tended for  reception  by  the  public  at  large 
or  particular  members  of  the  public  during 
the  period  to  which  such  fees  pertain. 

"(5)  The  royalty  fees  thus  depoclted  shall 
be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing procedures: 

"(A)  During  such  month  that  the  Tribu- 
nal shall  establish  in  each  year  following 
the  year  in  which  this  Act  takes  effect, 
every  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pulsory license  fees  under  clause  (4)  shall 
file  a  claim  with  the  Tribunal  for  fees  cov- 
ered by  all  statements  of  account  for  peri- 
ods during  the  preceding  year  in  accordance 
with  requirements  that  the  Tribunal  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation.  Notwithstanding 
any  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  clause  any  claimants  may 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  propor- 
tionate division  of  compulsory  licensing  fees 
among  them,  may  lump  their  claims  togeth- 
er and  file  them  Jointly  or  as  a  single  claim, 
or  may  designate  a  common  agent  to  receive 
payment  on  their  behalf. 

"(B)  After  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing that  established   for  the   filing  of 
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claims  under  clause  (6)(A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, in  each  year  following  the  year  in 
which  this  Act  takes  effect,  the  Tribunal 
shall  determine  whether  there  exists  a  con- 
troversy concerning  the  distribution  of  roy- 
alty fees.  If  the  Tribunal  determines  that  no 
such  controversy  exists,  it  shall  after  de- 
ducting its  reasonable  administrative  costs 
under  this  section,  distribute  such  fees  to 
the  copyright  owners  entitled,  or  to  their 
designated  agents.  If  the  Tribunal  finds  the 
existence  of  a  controversy,  it  shall,  pursuant 
to  chapter  8  of  this  title,  conduct  a  proceed- 
ing to  determine  the  distribution  of  royalty 
fees. 

"(C)  During  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  subsection,  the  Tribunal  shall 
withhold  from  distribution  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  all  claims  with  respect  to 
which  a  controversy  exists,  but  shall  have 
discretion  to  proceed  to  distribute  any 
amounts  that  are  not  in  controversy. 

"(c)  DrrKXMiNATioH  or  Royalty  Pees.— 

"(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Tribunal  shall  cause  notice  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  initi- 
ation of  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining appropriate  and  reasonable  royal- 
ty fees  to  be  paid  by  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters for  the  distribution  of  video  record- 
ing devices  and  video  recording  media  in  the 
United  States.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  ini- 
tiated and  concluded  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 804(e)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Such  fees  shall  be  calculated  to 
afford  to  copyright  owners  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  audiovisual  works  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  use  of  their  creative 
works. 

"(3)  The  Tribunal  may  provide  that  the 
importer  or  manufacturer  may  deduct  an 
amount  that  reflects  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  video  recording  media  dis- 
tributed by  it  in  the  United  States  during 
the  peri(xl  covered  by  a  statement  of  ac- 
count that  is  used  principally  for  purposes 
other  than  making  video  recordings  by  indi- 
viduals in  private  homes:  Provided,  That  in 
such  event  the  Tribunal  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  standards  and  conditions  under 
which  such  estimates  may  be  made  and  limi- 
tations on  such  estimates. 

"(4)  The  initial  procedure  specified  in 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  may.  subject  to 
clauses  (2)  and  (3).  be  repeated  in  1985  and 
at  five-year  intervals  thereafter,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  petition  procedure  described 
In  section  804(a)(2)  of  this  title  and  regula- 
tions that  the  Tribunal  shall  prescribe.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  809 
of  this  title,  any  final  determination  by  the 
Tribunal  in  the  first  and  any  subsequent 
proceeding  under  this  subsection  shall 
become  effective  thirty  days  following  its 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  DsriNiTioiis.— As  used  in  this  section. 
the  following  terms  and  their  variant  forms 
mean  the  following: 

"A  "video  recording'  is  a  copy  of  a  motion 
picture  or  other  audiovisual  work  that  has 
been  reproduced  directly  from  a  television 
transmission  by  a  broadcast  station,  cable 
system,  multipoint  distribution  service,  sub- 
scription television  service,  or  like  means  of 
transmission  that  is  intended  for  reception 
by  the  public  at  large  or  particular  members 
of  the  public. 

"A  'video  recording  device'  is  any  machine 
or  device  of  a  kind  used  or  promoted  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  making  video  recordings 
by  individuals  in  private  homes. 

"A  'video  recording  medium'  is  any  materi- 
al object,  now  known  or  later  developed,  in 


which  a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual 
work  can  be  fixed  by  use  of  a  video  record- 
ing device.". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  1  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  C^de  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
S  120.  Limitation  on  liability:  Audio  record- 
ing 

"(a)  Home  Audio  Recordihc— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  106(  I ).  an 
individual  who  makes  a  single  audio  record- 
ing of  a  musical  work  or  sound  recording  in 
his  or  her  private  home  is  exempt  from  any 
liability  for  infringement  of  copyright  if  the 
recording  is  for  the  private  use  of  that  indi- 
vidual or  members  of  his  or  her  immediate 
household. 

"(b)  CoBtPtn,soRY  License  roR  Audio  Re- 
cording Devices  and  Media.— 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106(1),  the  importation  into 'and  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States,  and  the  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  in  the  United 
States,  of  any  audio  recording  device  or 
audio  recording  medium  shall  be  subject  of 
compulsory  licensing  if  the  importer  or 
manufacturer  of  the  device  or  medium 
records  the  notice,  and  deposits  the  state- 
ment of  account  and  royalties,  specified  by 
this  clause. 

"(A)  The  importer  or  manufacturer  shall, 
at  least  one  month  before  the  distribution 
in  the  United  States  of  any  audio  recording 
device  or  any  audio  recording  medium  or 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  record  with  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  (hereinafter  "the 
Register')  a  notice  including  a  statement  of 
its  identity  and  address  and  a  description  of 
any  trade  or  business  names,  trademarks,  or 
like  indicia  that  it  uses  in  connection  with 
the  importation,  manufacture  or  distribu- 
tion of  audio  recording  devices  and  audio  re- 
cording media  in  the  United  States,  and 
thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  such  further 
information  as  the  Register,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
(hereinafter  the  Tribunal'),  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  clause. 

""(B)  The  importer  or  manufacturer  shall 
deposit  with  the  Register,  at  such  times,  for 
such  periods,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
requirements  that  the  Register  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Tribunal,  prescribe  by 
regulation,  a  statement  of  account,  covering 
the  pertinent  period  next  preceding,  speci- 
fying the  number  of  audio  recording  devices 
and  amount  of  audio  recording  media  im- 
ported Into  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  during  such  period,  and  the  number 
and  amount  distributed  in  the  United  States 
during  such  period,  together  with  such 
other  information,  and  in  such  form,  con- 
tent and  manner,  as  the  Register  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Tribunal,  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  by  regulation.  In  the  case 
of  all  statements  of  account  deposited  after 
the  Tribunal  has  rendered  a  final  decision 
in  its  first  proceeding  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  statement  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  total  royalty  fee  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  statement,  com- 
puted In  accordance  with  determinations 
made  by  the  Tribunal  in  proceedings  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
and  chapter  8  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  importa- 
tion into  and  distribution  in  the  United 
States,  or  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
in  the  United  States,  of  any  audio  recording 
device  or  audio  recording  medium  is  action- 
able as  an  act  of  infringement  under  section 
501.  and  is  fully  subject  to  the  remedies  pro- 


vided by  sections  502  through  506.  509,  and 
511,  if  the  notice,  statement  of  account,  or 
royalty  specified  by  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion has  not  been  recorded  or  deposited  and 
such  failure  was  willful  or  repeated,  or  if 
the  statement  of  Eu;count  or  royalty  does 
not  materially  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (1)  or  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder. 

"(3)  The  Register  shall  receive  all  fees  de- 
posited under  this  section  and.  after  deduct- 
ing reasonable  administrative  costs,  shall  de- 
posit the  b&lance  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  directs.  All  funds  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
Invested  in  interest-bearing  United  States 
securities  for  later  distribution  with  interest 
by  the  Tribunal  as  provided  by  this  title. 
The  Register  shall  promptly  submit  to  the 
Tribunal  a  compilation  of  all  statements  of 
account  covering  the  pertinent  periods  pro- 
vided by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection.  The 
Register  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  maintain  separate  and  distinct  ac- 
counts and  records  for  fees  deposited  in  con- 
nection witti  audio  recording  devices  and 
media  and  the  securities  and  interest  per- 
taining respectively  thereto. 

"(4)  The  royalty  fees  thus  deposited  in 
connection  with  audio  recording  devices  and 
media  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures provided  by  clause  (5),  be  distributed 
to  the  owners  of  copyright  in  musical  works 
and  sound  recordings  that  were  Included  in 
radio  or  television  transmissions,  or  sold  to 
the  public  in  the  form  of  phonorecords. 
during  the  period  to  which  such  fees  per- 
Uin. 

"(5)  The  royalty  fees  thus  deposited  shall 
be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing procedures: 

"'(A)  During  such  month  that  the  Tribu- 
nal shall  establish  in  each  year  following 
the  year  in  which  this  Act  takes  effect, 
every  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pulsory license  fees  under  clause  (4)  shall 
file  a  claim  with  the  Tribunal  for  fees  cov- 
ered by  all  statements  of  account  for  peri- 
ods during  the  preceding  year  in  accordance 
with  requirements  that  the  Tribunal  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation.  Notwithstanding 
any  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  clause  any  claimants  may 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  propor- 
tionate division  of  compulsory  licensing  fees 
among  them,  may  lump  their  claims  togeth- 
er and  file  them  jointly  or  as  a  single  claim. 
or  may  designate  a  common  agent  to  receive 
payment  on  their  behalf. 

"(B)  After  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing that  established  for  the  filing  of 
claims  under  clause  (5)(A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, in  each  year  following  the  year  in 
which  this  Act  takes  effect,  the  Tribunal 
shall  determine  whether  there  exists  a  con- 
troversy concerning  the  distribution  of  roy- 
alty fees.  If  the  "Tribunal  determines  that  no 
such  controversy  exists,  it  shall,  after  de- 
ducting its  reasonable  administrative  costs 
under  this  section,  distribute  such  fees  to 
the  copyright  owners  entitled,  or  to  their 
designated  agents.  If  the  Tribunal  finds  the 
existence  of  a  controversy,  it  shall,  pursuant 
to  chapter  8  of  this  title,  conduct  a  proceed- 
ing to  determine  the  distribution  of  royalty 
fees. 

■"(C)  During  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  subsection,  the  Tribunal  shall 
withhold  from  distribution  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  all  claims  with  respect  to 
which  a  controversy  exists,  but  shall  have 
discretion  to  proceed  to  distribute  any 
amounts  that  are  not  in  controversy. 
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"(c)  Determination  or  Royalty  Fees.— 
""(1)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Tribunal  shall  cause  notice  to  l)e  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  initi- 
ation of  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining appropriate  and  reasonable  royal- 
ty fees  to  be  paid  by  manufacturers'  and  im- 
porters for  the  distribution  of  audio  record- 
ing devices  and  audio  recording  media  in  the 
United  States.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  ini- 
tiated and  concluded  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 804(e)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Such  fees  shall  be  calculated  to 
afford  to  copyright  owners  of  musical 
works,  and  sound  recordings,  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  audio  recordings  of  their  works  in 
private  homes. 

"(3)  In  determining  such  fees  the  Tribunal 
may  take  into  account  reasonable  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  audio  and  video  recording 
devices  and  media  used  in  the  United  States 
during  a  relevant  period  for  purposes  other 
than  making  audio  or  video  recordings  by 
individuals  in  private  homes.  Provided,  That 
such  purposes  are  lawful  under  this  title. 

"'(4)  The  initial  procedure  specified  in 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  may,  subject  to 
clauses  (2)  and  (3),  be  repeated  in  1985  and 
at  five-year  intervals  thereafter,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  petition  procedure  described 
in  section  804(aK2)  of  this  title  and  regula- 
tions that  the  Tribunal  shall  prescribe.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  809 
of  this  title,  any  final  determination  by  the 
Tribunal  in  the  first  and  any  subsequent 
proceeding  under  this  subsection  shall 
become  effective  thirty  days  following  its 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  Detinitions.- As  used  in  this  section, 
the  following  terms  and  their  variant  forms 
mean  the  following: 

"An  "audio  recording'  is  a  phonorecord  or 
aurally  perceptible  copy  (without  SM;compa- 
nying  visual  images)  of  a  musical  work  or 
sound  recording  that  has  been  reproduced 
directly  from  a  radio  or  television  transmis- 
sion or  from  a  phonorecord  that  has  been 
lawfully  made  and  distributed  to  the  public. 
"An  'audio  recording  device'  is  any  ma- 
chine or  device  of  a  kind  designed,  used,  or 
promoted  for  making  audio  recordings  by 
individuals  in  private  homes. 

"'An  'audio  recording  medium'  is  any  mate- 
rial object,  now  known  or  later  developed,  in 
any  form  commonly  distributed  for  use  in 
private  homes  (such  as  tape  cassettes,  car- 
tridges or  reels),  in  which  a  musical  work  or 
sound  recording  can  be  fixed  by  use  of  an 
audio  recording  device.  An  audio  recording 
medium  does  not  Include  a  material  object 
that  embodies  a  sound  recording  at  the  time 
it  is  first  distributed  by  the  importer  or 
manufacturer,  unless  the  sound  recording 
has  been  so  embodied  in  order  to  avoid  the 
obligations  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
"A  'radio  transmission'  and  a  "television 
transmission'  are  transmissions  by  a  broad- 
cast station,  cable  system  multipoint  distri- 
bution service,  subscription  service,  direct 
broadcast  satellite,  or  other  means  of  trans- 
mission that  are  Intended  for  reception  in 
private  homes. 

Sec.  3.  That  chapter  54  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

S511.  Additional  remedy  for  Infringing  im- 
portation or  manufacture,  and 
distribution,  of  audio  and  video 
recording  devices  and  media 
"In  any  action  filed  pursuant  to  Section 
119(b)(2)  or  120(a)<2).  the  court  may  decree 
that,  in  addition  to  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  this  title,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 


ninety  days  the  Importer  or  manufacturer 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  compul- 
sory license  under  section  119(b)(1)  or 
120(b)(1).  In  the  absence  of  such  license  by 
reason  of  such  decree,  any  importation  into 
and  distribution  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
manufacture  and  distribution  in  the  United 
States,  of  audio  or  video  recording  devices 
or  media  by  such  party  is  actionable  as  an 
act  of  infringement  under  section  501.  and  is 
fully  subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by 
sections  502  through  506.  509,  and  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  4.  That  chapter  3  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  801(b)(1)  is  amended  by  replac- 
ing the  period  after  ""118"  with  a  comma, 
and  adding  the  phrase  "and  to  make  deter- 
minations as  to  reasonable  royalty  fees  as 
provided  In  sections  119  and  120."  following 
the  reference  to  "section  118". 

(b)  Section  801(b)(3>  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "and  116,'"  and  substituting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  ""116,  119  and 
125."' 

(c)  Section  804(c)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  phrase  '"and  reasonable  royalty  fees  as 
provided  in  sections  119  and  120,"'  following 
the  reference  to  "section  118""  and  by  chang- 
ing ""that  section"  to  "those  sections.". 

(d)  Section  804(d)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "or  116,"  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  "116.  119  or  120.'". 

(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  809  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "or  116" 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 

"116.  119  or  120."'. 

Sec.  5.  That  section  109(a)  of  chapter  1  of 
title  17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  replacing  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of with  a  colon  and  inserting  thereafter  the 
following:  "Provided,  hovoever,  That  the 
owner  of  a  particular  phonorecord  of  a 
sound  recording,  of  a  particular  copy  of  a 
motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual  work 
lawfully  made  under  this  title  may  not. 
unless  authorized  by  the  copyright  owner, 
dispose  of  the  possession  of  that  phonorec- 
ord or  copy  by  rental,  lesise,  or  lending,  for 
purposes  of  direct  or  Indirect  commercial 
advantage.". 

Sec.  5.  Suppuementary  and  Transitional 
Provisions.— 

(a)  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  Its  en- 
actment. 

(b)  Section  501(a)  of  title  17  is  amended  by 
deleting  ""118"  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""120.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  118  the  following: 

""119.  Limitation  on  liability:  Video  record- 
ing.". 

"'120.  Limitation  on  liability:  Audio  record- 
ing.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  510.  the  following: 

"611.  Additional  remedy  for  infringing  im- 
portation or  manufacture,  and  distribution, 
of  audio  and  video  recording  devices  and 
media.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  title  17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
with  respect  to  home  recording  and  audio 
and  video  recording  devices  and  media  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  dlstingrulshed  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  in  submitting  an 
amendment  to  S.  1758  which  confronts 


the  difficult  issue  of  copyright  owner- 
ship and  private  liabilities. 

In  cosponsoring  this  measure,  it  is 
both  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  fairly 
and  decisively  on  statutes  which  not 
only  effect  creative  industries  but  also 
individuals  and  households  through- 
out the  country. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
committee  on  small  business 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  hearing  on 
S.  1947,  a  bill  to  improve  small  busi- 
ness access  to  Federal  procurement  in- 
formation, scheduled  for  March  4, 
1982,  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  instead  of 
10  a.m.  as  previously  scheduled. 

subcommittee  on  energy  conservation  and 
supply 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply  for  Tuesday, 
March  30,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  "This  oversight  hearing  is  re- 
garding the  budget  for  energy  conser- 
vation and  related  programs  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subconunittee. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply,  room  3104, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Gary  Barbour  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-0613. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 
forestry 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  Monday,  March  1,  to  dis- 
cuss the  reauthorization  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
section  133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  requires  each  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  publish  its  rules  in  the  Con- 
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GRESSioNAL  RECORD  Dot  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year.  I  ask  that  the 
rules  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  rules  follow: 

Rules  op  Proceditre 

RULE  1 .  CONVENING  OP  tflXTINGS 

1.1  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the  transac- 
tion of  committee  business  shall  be  every 
other  Wednesday  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  chairman. 

1.2  The  chairman  shall  have  authority, 
upon  proper  notice,  to  call  such  additional 
meetings  of  the  committee  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  may  delegate  such  authority 
to  any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

1.3  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  called  at  any  time  upon  the  written 
request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the  com- 
mittee filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

1.4  In  the  case  of  any  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, other  than  a  regularly  scheduled 
meeting,  the  cleric  of  the  committee  shall 
notify  every  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  and  shall 
give  reasonable  notice  which,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  shall  t>e  at  least 
24  hours  In  advance  of  any  meeting  held  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  at  least  48  hours  in 
the  case  of  any  meeting  held  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1.5  If  five  members  of  the  committee  have 
made  a  request  in  writing  to  the  chairman 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  the 
chairman  fails  to  call  such  a  meeting  within 
seven  calendar  days  thereafter,  including 
the  day  on  which  the  written  notice  is  sub- 
mitted, these  members  may  call  a  meeting 
by  filing  a  written  notice  with  the  cleric  of 
the  committee  who  shall  promptly  notify 
each  member  of  the  committee  in  writing  of 
the  date  and  time  of  the  meeting. 

KmX  2.  MEETING  PROCEDURES 

2.1  Meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  as  provided  in 
Senate  Resolution  9.  94th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion. 

2.2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  staff  direc- 
tor to  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of 
all  committee  proceedings. 

2.3  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  if 
the  chairman  is  not  present  the  vice  chair- 
man, shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the 
committee.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman 
and  the  vice  chairman  at  any  meeting  the 
ranking  majority  member,  or  if  no  majority 
member  is  present  the  ranking  minority 
member  present  shall  preside. 

2.4  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
rules,  decisions  of  the  committee  shall  be  by 
majority  vote  of  the  memliers  present  and 
voting.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
committee  business,  including  the  conduct 
of  executive  sessions,  shall  consist  of  six 
committee  members  until  that  date  of  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  9Sth  Congress,  and  thereafter,  shall 
consist  of  five  committee  members,  except 
that  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  witnesses, 
taking  sworn  testimony,  and  receiving  evi- 
dence under  oath,  a  quorum  may  consist  of 
one  Senator. 

2.5  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter 
t>eing  considered  by  the  committee  may  be 
cast  by  proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization  ( 1 ) 
is  in  writing:  (2)  designates  the  member  of 
the  committee  who  is  to  exercise  the  proxy; 
and  (3)  is  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  pertaining 
thereto.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 


2.6  Whenever  the  committee  by  roll  call 
vote  reports  any  measure  or  matter,  the 
report  of  the  committee  upon  such  measure 
or  matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

RULE  3.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Creation  of  subcommittees  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee.  Subcommit- 
tees shall  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
oversight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
committee  may  direct.  The  subcommittees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee and  by  such  other  rules  they  may 
adopt  which  are  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  committee. 

RULE  4.  REPORTING  OP  MEASURES  OR 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

4.1  No  measures  or  recommendations 
shall  be  reported,  favorably  or  unfavorably, 
from  the  committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
committee  is  actually  present  and  a  majori- 
ty concur. 

4.2  In  any  case  in  which  the  committee  is 
unable  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision,  sepa- 
rate views  or  reports  may  Ije  presented  by 
any  member  of  members  of  the  committee. 

4.3  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  working  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views.  In  writing  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee. Such  views  shall  then  be  included  in 
the  committee  report  and  printed  in  the 
same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  in- 
clusion shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report. 

RULE  S.  NOMINATIONS 

5.1  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  com- 
mittee, nominations  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  held  for  at  least  14  days  before 
being  voted  on  by  the  committee. 

5.2  Bach  member  of  the  committee  shall 
be  promptly  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nomina- 
tions referred  to  the  committee. 

5.3  Nominees  who  are  invited  to  appear 
before  the  committee  shall  be  heard  in 
public  session,  except  as  provided  in  rule  2.1. 

5.4  No  confirmation  hearing  shall  be  held 
sooner  than  seven  days  after  receipt  of  the 
background  and  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment unless  the  time  limit  is  waived  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

5.5  The  committee  vote  on  the  confirma- 
tion shall  not  be  sooner  than  48  hours  after 
the  committee  has  received  transcripts  of 
the  confirmation  hearing  unless  the  time 
limit  Is  waived  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
committee. 

5.6  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  filed  a  back- 
ground and  financial  disclosure  statement 
with  the  committee. 

RITLE  6.  INVESTIGATIONS 

No  investigation  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
committee  unless  at  least  five  members  of 
the  cdftunlttee  have  specifically  requested 
the  chairman  or  the  vice  chairman  to  au- 
thorize such  an  investigation.  Authorized  in- 
vestigations may  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  committee  and/or  by  designated  staff 
members. 

RULE  7.  SUBPENAS 

Subpenas  authorized  by  the  committee 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  memoranda,  documents,  records 
or  any  other  material  may  be  issued  by  the 
chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  the 


chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  chairman,  vice  chairms^ 
or  member  Issuing  the  subpenas.  Each  subpe- 
nas shall  have  attached  thereto  a  copy  of 
Senate  Resolution  400,  94th  Congress.  2d 
session,  and  a  copy  of  these  rules. 

RULE  8.  PROCEDURES  RELATED  TO  THE  TAKING 
or  TESTIMONY 

8.1  Notice.— Witnesses  required  to  appear 
before  the  committee  shall  be  given  reason- 
able notice  and  all  witnesses  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  these  Rules. 

8.2  Oath  or  affirmation.— Testimony  of 
witnesses  shall  t)e  given  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation which  may  be  administered  by  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

8.3  Interrogation.— Committee  interroga- 
tion shall  be  conducted  by  memt>ers  of  the 
conunittee  and  such  committee  staff  as  are 
authorized  by  the  chairman,  vice  chairman, 
or  the  presiding  member. 

8.4  Counsel  for  the  witness.— (a)  Any  wit- 
ness may  be  accompanied  by  counsel.  A  wit- 
ness who  Is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  may 
inform  the  committee  of  such  fact.  If  the 
witness  informs  the  committee  of  this  fact 
at  least  24  hours  prior  to  his  appearance 
before  the  committee  the  committee  shall 
then  endeavor  to  obtain  voluntary  counsel 
for  the  witness.  Failure  to  obtain  such  coun- 
sel will  not  excuse  the  witness  from  appear- 
ing and  testifying. 

(b)  Counsel  shall  conduct  themselves  in 
an  ethical  and  professional  manner.  Failure 
to  do  so  shall,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  sub- 
ject such  counsel  to  disciplinary  action 
which  may  include  warning,  censure,  remov- 
al, or  a  recommendation  of  contempt  pro- 
ceedings. 

(c)  There  shall  be  no  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination by  counsel.  However,  counsel  may 
submit  in  writing  any  question  he  wishes 
propounded  to  his  client  or  to  any  other  wit- 
ness and  may,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  cli- 
ent's testimony,  suggest  the  presentation  of 
other  evidence  or  the  calling  of  other  wit- 
nesses. The  committee  may  use  such  ques- 
tions and  dispose  of  such  suggestions  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

8.5  Statements  by  Witnesses.— A  witness 
may  make  a  statement,  which  shall  be  brief 
and  relevant,  at  the  beginning  and  conclu- 
sion of  his  testimony.  Such  statements  shall 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as 
determined  by  the  chairman,  or  other  pre- 
siding member.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  a  prepared  or  written  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  file  a 
copy  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  arid 
Insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  notice  given,  shall  do  so  at  least  72 
hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance  before 
the  committee. 

8.6  Objections  ana  Rulings.— Any  objec- 
tion raised  by  a  witness  or  counsel  shall  be 
ruled  upon  by  the  chairman  or  other  presid- 
ing member,  and  such  ruling  shall  be  the 
ruling  of  the  committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  committee  present  overrules  the  ruling 
of  the  chair. 

8.7  Inspection  and  Correction.— All  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  the  committee  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  in- 
spect, in  the  office  of  the  committee,  the 
transcript  of  their  testimony  to  determine 
whether  such  testimony  was  correctly  tran- 
scribed. The  witness  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel.  Any  corrections  the  witness  desires 
to  make  in  the  transcript  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  committee  within  5  days 
from  the  date  when  the  transcript  was  made 
available  to  the  witness.  Corrections  shall 
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be  limited  to  grammar  and  minor  editing, 
and  may  not  be  made  to  change  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testimony.  Any  questions  aris- 
ing with  respect  to  such  corrections  shall  be 
decided  by  the  chairman,  tipon  request, 
those  parts  of  testimony  given  by  a  witness 
in  executive  session  which  are  subsequently 
quoted  or  made  part  of  a  public  record  shall 
be  made  available  to  that  witness  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

8.8  Requests  to  Testify.— The  committee 
will  consider  requests  to  testify  on  any 
matter  or  measure  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee. A  person  who  believes  that  testimo- 
ny or  other  evidence  presented  at  a  public 
hearing,  or  any  comment  made  by  a  com- 
mittee member  or  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  may  tend  to  affect  adversely  his 
reputation,  may  request  to  appear  personal- 
ly before  the  committee  to  testify  on  his 
own  behalf,  or  may  file  a  sworn  statement 
of  facts  relevant  to  the  testimony,  evidence, 
or  comment,  or  may  submit  to  the  chairman 
proposed  questions  in  writing  for  the  cross- 
examination  of  other  witnesses.  The  com- 
mittee shall  take  such  action  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

8.9  Contempt  Procedures.— No  recommen- 
dation that  a  person  be  cited  for  contempt 
of  Congress  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  unless  and  until  the  committee  has, 
upon  notice  to  aU  its  members,  met  and  con- 
sidered the  alleged  contempt,  afforded  the 
person  an  opportunity  to  state  in  writing  or 
In  person  why  he  should  not  be  held  in  con- 
tempt, and  agreed,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee  to  forward  such  recommendation 
to  the  Senate. 

8.10  Release  of  Name  of  Witness.— Unless 
authorized  by  the  chairman,  the  name  of 
any  witness  scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the 
committee  shall  not  be  released  prior  to,  or 
after,  his  appearance  before  the  committee. 

RULE  e.  PHOCEDinUSS  rOR  HANDLING  CLASSIFIED 
OR  SENSITIVE  MATERIAL 

9.1  Committee  staff  offices  shall  operate 
under  strict  security  precautions.  At  least 
one  security  guard  shall  be  on  duty  at  all 
times  by  the  entrance  to  control  entry. 
Before  entering  the  office  all  persons  shall 
identify  themselves. 

9.2  Sensitive  or  classified  documents  and 
material  shall  be  segregated  in  a  secure  stor- 
age area.  They  may  be  examined  only  at 
secure  reading  facilities.  Copying,  duplicat- 
ing, or  removal  from  the  committee  offices 
of  such  documents  and  other  materials  is 
prohibited  except  as  is  necessary  for  use  in, 
or  preparation  for,  interviews  or  committee 
meetings,  including  the  taking  of  testimony, 
and  In  conformity  with  Section  10.3  hereof. 

9.3  Each  member  of  the  committee  shall 
at  all  times  have  access  to  all  papers  and 
other  material  received  from  any  source. 
The  staff  director  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance,  under  appropriate  securi- 
ty procedures,  of  a  registry  which  will 
number  and  Identify  all  classified  papers 
and  other  materials  in  the  possession  of  the 
committee,  and  such  registry  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  number  of  the  committee. 

9.4  Whenever  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence makes  classified  material  avail- 
able to  any  other  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  to  any  member  of  the  Senate  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  be  notified.  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  maintain  a  written 
record  Identifying  the  particular  Informa- 
tion transmitted  and  the  committee  or 
members  of  the  Senater  receiving  such  in- 
formation. 

9.5  Access  to  classified  Information  sup- 
plied to  the  committee  shall  be  limited  to 


those  conunittee  members  with  appropriate 
security  clearances  and  a  need-to-know,  as 
determined  by  the  committee,  and  under 
the  committee's  direction,  the  staff  director 
and  minority  staff  director. 

9.6  No  member  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
committee  staff  shall  disclose,  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  a  way  of  summary,  to  any  person 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  or  the  com- 
mittee staff  for  any  purpose  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or  other- 
wise, any  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session  including  the 
name  of  any  witness  who  appeared  or  was 
called  to  appear  before  the  committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  or  the  contents  of  any 
papers  or  other  materials  or  other  Informa- 
tion received  by  the  committee  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  section  8  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of 
the  94th  Congress  and  the  provisions  of 
these  niles,  or  in  the  event  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  committee,  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Senate. 

9.7  Before  the  committee  makes  any  deci- 
sion regarding  the  disposition  of  any  testi- 
mony, papers,  or  other  materials  presented 
to  It,  the  committee  members  shall  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  all  perti- 
nent testimony,  papers,  and  other  materials 
that  have  t>een  obtained  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  the  committee  staff. 

RULE  10.  STAPP 

10.1  For  the  purpose  of  these  rules,  com- 
mittee staff  means  employees  of  the  com- 
mittee, employees  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  assigned  to  the  committee,  con- 
sultants to  the  committee,  employees  of 
other  government  agencies  detailed  to  the 
committee,  or  any  other  person  engaged  by 
contract  or  otherwise  to  perform  services 
for  or  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

10.2  The  appointment  of  committee  staff 
shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  After  confirmation,  the  chair- 
man shall  certify  committee  staff  appoint- 
ments to  the  financial  clerk  of  the  Senate  in 
writing. 

10.3  The  committee  staff  works  for  the 
committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  committee,  the  duties  of 
committee  staff  shall  l>e  performed,  and 
committee  staff  personnel  affairs  and  day- 
to-day  operations,  including  security  and 
control  of  classified  documents  and  materi- 
al, shall  be  administered  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  staff  director. 
The  minority  staff  director  and  the  minori- 
ty counsel  shall  be  kept  fully  informed  re- 
garding all  matters  and  shall  have  access  to 
all  material  in  the  files  of  the  committee. 

10.4  The  committee  staff  shall  assist  the 
minority  as  fully  as  the  majority  in  the  ex- 
pression of  minority  views.  Including  assist- 
ance In  the  preparation  and  filing  of  addi- 
tional, separate  and  minority  views,  to  the 
end  that  all  points  of  view  may  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  the  Senate. 

10.5  The  members  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  not  discuss  either  the  substance  or 
procedure  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
with  any  person  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  committee  staff  for  any  pur- 
pose or  In  connection  with  any  proceeding. 
Judicial,  or  otherwise,  either  during  his 
tenure  as  a  member  of  the  committee  staff 
or  at  any  time  thereafter  except  as  directed 
by  the  committee  In  accordance  with  section 
8  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress and  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or  in 
the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  commit- 


tee, in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Senate. 

10.6  No  member  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  committee  unless 
and  until  such  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 
nondisclosure  agreement  promulgated  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence pursuant  to  section  6  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400  of  the  94th  Congress,  2d  Session. 

10.7  No  member  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  t>e  employed  by  the  committee  unless 
and  until  such  a  member  of  the  committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, to  notify  the  committee  or  in  the 
event  of  the  committee's  termination  the 
Senate  of  any  request  for  his  testimony, 
either  during  his  tenure  as  a  memt>er  of  the 
committee  staff  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
with  respect  to  information  which  came  Into 
his  (possession  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff.  Such  infor- 
mation shall  not  be  disclosed  In  response  to 
such  requests  except  as  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee In  accordance  with  section  8  of 
Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  94th  Congress 
and  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or  in  the 
event  of  the  termination  of  the  committee, 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Senate. 

10.8  The  committee  shall  immediately 
consider  action  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  staff  who 
fails  to  conform  to  any  of  these  rules.  Such 
disciplinary  action  may  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  immediate  dismissal  from 
the  committee  staff. 

RULE  1  X.  PREPARATION  POR  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 

11.1  Under  direction  of  the  chairman  and 
the  vice  chairman,  designated  committee 
staff  members  shall  brief  members  of  the 
committee  at  a  time  sufficiently  prior  to  any 
committee  meeting  to  assist  the  committee 
members  In  preparation  for  such  meeting 
and  to  determine  any  matter  which  the 
committee  member  might  wish  considered 
during  the  meeting.  Such  briefing  shall,  at 
the  request  of  a  member.  Include  a  list  of  all 
pertinent  papers  and  other  materials  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  committee  that 
bear  on  matters  to  t>e  considered  at  the 
meeting. 

11.2  The  staff  director  shall  recommend  to 
the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  the  tes- 
timony, papers,  and  other  materials  to  be 
presented  to  the  committee  at  any  meeting. 
The  determination  whether  such  testimony, 
papers,  and  other  materials  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  open  or  executive  session  shall  be 
made  pursusjit  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  rules  of  the  committee. 

RULE  13.  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAS 

12.1  The  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
maintain  a  printed  calendar  for  the  infor- 
mation of  each  committee  member  showing 
the  measures  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
conunittee  and  the  status  of  such  measures: 
nominations  referred  to  the  committee  and 
their  status:  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
committee  determines  shall  be  included. 
The  Calendar  shall  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  to  show  periinent  changes.  A  copy  of 
each  such  revision  shall  be  furnished  to 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

12.2  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures 
referred  to  the  committee  shall  be  referred 
by  the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 
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13.1  No  member  of  the  committee  or  com- 
mittee staff  shall  travel  abroad  on  commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman.  Re- 
quests for  authorization  of  such  travel  shall 
state  the  purpos<>  and  extent  of  the  trip.  A 
full  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  committee 
when  travel  Is  completed. 

13.2  When  the  chairman  and  the  vice 
Chairman  approve  the  foreign  travel  of  a 
member  of  the  committee  staff  not  accom- 
panying a  member  of  the  committee,  all 
members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  it£  extent,  nature  and  purpose. 
The  report  referred  to  in  rule  13.1  shall  be 
furnished  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
and  shall  not  be  otherwise  disseminated 
without  the  express  authorization  of  the 
committee  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

13.3  No  member  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  travel  within  this  country  on  commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  staff  director  as  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

RULE  14.  CHANGES  IN  RULES 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  committee,  provided  that  a 
notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has 
been  given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  there- 
on is  to  be  taken.* 


NEW  FEDERALISM 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle 
in  Montana  published  an  interesting 
article  by  Dr.  Krishna  K.  Tununala, 
director  of  the  graduate  program  in 
public  administration  at  Montana 
State  University. 

Dr.  Tummala's  opinion  piece  on  New 
Federalism  makes  some  important 
points  about  the  solutions  that  are 
being  proposed  for  our  economic  and 
govenunental  problems,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle,  Feb.  7, 

1982] 

"New  Pederausm:"  Politics  Takes 

Precedence 

(By  Krishna  K.  Tummala) 

President  Reagan  gave  his  second  State  of 
the  Union  message  the  other  day.  The  dis- 
cerning audience  must  have  been  struclc 
with  the  ideological  consistency  of  the  chief 
executive,  just  as  they  did  not  miss  the  sev- 
eral ironies.  The  very  week  of  the  centenni- 
al celebrations  of  FDR,  the  president  pro- 
posed to  turn  him  upside  down.  He  proposed 
what  he  called  the  "new  federalism,"  when 
in  fact  there  is  nothing  new;  it  is  a  return  to 
the  old.  The  last  budget  is  not  yet  In  its 
place  completely  (it  should  have  been  by 
Oct.  1 );  yet  the  second  one  is  being  given,  as 
required  by  law.  And  in  all  the  proposals, 
politics  took  precedence. 

The  same  Reagan  who  came  to  office 
promising  a  balanced  budget  came  up  with 
the  largest  ever  deficit— nearly  $100  billion. 
This  makes  good  political  sense.  To  cut  the 
deficit,  one  has  to  either  raise  taxes  or  cut 
expenditures.  Social  expenditures  had  al- 
ready been  cut  deeply,  but  no  mention  was 
made  about  the  $1.5  trillion  projected  raise 
in    defense    expenditure    over    a    five-year 


period;  this  rise  is  one  and  a  half  times  the 
current  national  debt.  A  president  who  cru- 
sades against  bureaucratic  waste,  fraud  and 
mismanagement  somehow  has  not  much 
against  the  biggest  bureaucracy,  the  De- 
tense  D^spartment. 

Not  too  long  ago,  a  three-year  tax  break 
was  voted  upon  by  an  acquiescing  Congress 
at  the  behest  of  the  president.  And  to  seek  a 
raise  in  those  taxes  (as  argued  by  some  of 
his  own  cabinet)  would  not  only  constitute 
reversal  within  a  year,  but  also  would  go 
against  the  president's  grain  of  thinking. 
More  importantly,  it  would  anger  the  elec- 
torate, particularly  in  an  election  year  this 
is  a  risk  one  would  not  like  to  take.  A  nor- 
mally somnambulist  electorate  pays  little 
attention  to  the  extent  of  deficit  but  wUl 
not  forgive  raises  in  taxes.  Thus  the  presi- 
dent settled  for  the  lesser  of  the  political 
evils,  forgetting  his  own  credo  thflt  deficits 
are  bad.  Deficits,  whether  Demewratic  or 
Republican,  should  all  be  the  same. 

The  president  observed  correctly  that  in- 
terest rates  have  come  down  to  15V«  percent 
but  remain  too  high  to  be  comfortable  with. 
But  the  very  same  morning,  Paul  Volcker, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bot^d, 
cautioned  that  unless  the  deficits  are  re- 
duced, the  run  on  available  money  would 
push  interest  rates  up  again.  Also,  in  a  com- 
petition between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors for  the  limited  supply  of  money,  the 
public  sector  would  win  to  the  detriment  of 
the  private  sector.  And  that  would  negate 
the  president's  own  philosophical  tenet  of 
supporting  business. 

The  president's  tax  policy  (to  put  money 
back  in  the  market)  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's monetary  policy  (to  restrict  the 
supply  of  money  with  high  interest  rates) 
fly  in  each  other's  face.  Yet  the  president 
does  not  wish  to  confront  this  and  his  aides 
claim  that  there  are  no  plans  to  deal  with 
the  socalled  recalcitrant  but  independent 
Federal  Reserve  chairman.  This  too  is  good 
politics.  Currently  keeping  the  distance, 
blame  could  be  shifted  later  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  if  things  do  not  go  the  way  predict- 
ed. 

It  also  was  claimed  correctly  that  Inflation 
was  brought  down  to  8.9  percent.  All  the 
credit  is  taken  by  the  administration  with- 
out explaining  what  role  If  any  the  bounti- 
ful farm  production  and  the  prevailing 
world  oil  glut  played  In  this  process.  In  fact, 
the  president  and  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman  even  parenthetically  lamented 
that  this  unexpected  faster  rate  of  reduc- 
tion in  inflation  led  to  loss  of  good  public 
revenues  which  only  led  to  the  higher  pro- 
jected deficits. 

The  current  unemployment  caused  by  re- 
cession, which  they  say  has  bottomed  out. 
stands  at  a  total  of  9  million— equal  to  all 
the  refugees  In  the  world.  In  his  last  press 
conference,  the  president  pointed  to  24 
pages  of  jobs  in  the  Washington  Post.  And 
later  when  pressed  hard,  claimed  that  he 
was  only  referring  to  the  need  to  retool  and 
retrain  people  to  fit  into  these  job  catego- 
ries--all  this  within  the  context  of  the  same 
admintetratlon  that  cut  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  training  programs,  and  20,000  of  the 
30,000  Jobs  with  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

Supi^y-side  economics  is  not  clearly  de- 
fined, much  less  tested  anjrwhere.  In  theory, 
as  advocated  by  Jean  Baptiste  Say  in  France 
in  the  1 9th  century,  supply  would  create  its 
own  demand.  And  now  it  is  being  said  that 
tax  cuts  would  lead  to  savings  which  would 
lead  to  investment  and  that  should  lead  the 
economy  to  pick  up.  With  new  jobs  thus  cre- 
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ated,  the  slate  would  get  more  tax  revenues, 
and  then  simultaneously  would  be  relieved 
of  spending  on  social  assistance  programs. 
This  should  bring  down  deficits  and  eventu- 
ally lead  to  a  balanced  budget. 

All  this  takes  time,  we  are  told.  How  long? 
No  one  knows.  The  same  president  who  re- 
fuses to  raise  taxes,  claiming  that  there  are 
too  many  imponderables  to  believe  that  any 
such  raises  would  reduce  the  extent  of  defi- 
cits, also  claims  with  certainty  the  miracu- 
lous cure  from  supply-side  economics.  But 
the  evidence  so  far  seems  to  be  actually  to 
the  contrary.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
raise  In  savings  rate.  Neither  the  savings 
and  loan  banks  nor  Wall  Street  are  Jumping 
with  Joy. 

All  these  economic  problems  in  fact  took 
the  back  seat  with  the  emphasis  on  "new 
federalism."  While  it  may  be  too  much  to 
say  that  this  is  a  diversionary  tactic  that 
the  administration  took  to  cover  up  the  fail- 
ure of  their  economics,  it  certainly  grabbed 
the  headlines,  and  also  created  some  serious 
doubts. 

This  new  federalism  is  based  upon  two 
corollary  principles  that  are  time-worn: 
reduce  federal  role  and  transfer  of  power 
back  to  the  states.  The  president  proposed 
to  transfer  nearly  $47  billion  worth  of  feder- 
al programs  to  the  states  with  means  to  fi- 
nance them.  Federal  government  will  take 
over  completely  the  Medicaid  program  and 
the  states  would  get  the  Food  Stamp  and 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
programs.  This  swap  will  also  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  "financially  equal  swap"  of  excise 
duties. 

A  $28  billion-a-year  Grass  Roots  Truit 
Fund  will  be  created  from  which  the  states 
get  their  revenues,  and  will  also  have  the 
freedom  to  operate  the  current  social  assist- 
ance programs  or  go  for  altogether  new 
ones.  Theoretically,  this  put  power  and 
money  where  it  l)elongs— the  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  Republican  president.  A  transi- 
tion period  of  10  years  is  advocated  and  the 
programs  would  start,  if  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, only  in  1983.  All  this  might  be  good 
for  the  federal  government.  Certainly  the 
president  would  have  shown  that  he 
sheared  the  federal  government  of  its 
powers  and  reduced  its  size  as  well  as  role. 

But  is  it  necessarily  good  for  the  states? 
Most  certainly,  it  is  not  milk  and  honey  for 
the  poor,  needy  and  the  disabled  who  could 
get  the  short  end  of  the  stick  with  this  com- 
monly known  "shift  and  shaft"  policy. 

One  need  only  be  reminded  historically 
that  several  of  these  s(x:ial  assistance  pro- 
grams were  put  in  place  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment because  the  states  had  not  or  could 
not  provide  them.  Also  there  was  the  para- 
mount need  of  providing  some  uniform  serv- 
ices to  the  needy.  Only  18  of  the  states  do 
not  have  any  limitations  as  to  how  long 
their  legislatures  shall  meet.  Others  limit 
the  sessions.  Just  as  Montana  does,  to  90 
days  in  a  biennium.  This  places  a  rather 
heavy  decisionmaking  burden  on  the  states. 
Surely,  the  current  proposed  swap  would  en- 
hance their  power,  and  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  once  again  "boss-rule"  and  "ma- 
chine-politics" do  not  become  the  rule. 
Indeed,  it  may  not  lead  to  any  further  bu- 
reaucratic growth  in  the  states  which  had 
already  seen  a  near  215  percent  growth 
since  1949.  Most  of  these  federal  programs 
after  all  are  currently  being  administered  by 
the  states  and  l(x:al  bureaucracies. 

Surely  it  would  necessitate  their  consoli- 
dation and  demand  professional  perform- 
ance. But  once  the  state  legislators  start  de- 
ciding upon  what  social  assistance  programs 
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they  would  like  to  provide,  based  upon  their 
parochial  considerations,  some  states  would 
offer  more  and  the  others  less.  Thus  a  possi- 
ble uneven  treatment  might  result  in  social 
tensions.  This  could  result  in  migratory  pop- 
ulation which  might  result  In  states  creating 
artificial  boundaries.  National  goals  would 
suffer.  One  needs  only  to  remeihber  the  ex- 
amples of  voting  and  civil  rights  without 
federal  intervention. 

On  top  of  all  this,  there  is  the  continuing 
problem  the  cities  have  with  the  states,  and 
the  rural-urban  chasm  might  widen.  Thus 
there  appear  to  be  several  imponderables 
here,  and  not  many  a  governor  or  mayor  is 
thrilled  at  this  as  of  now.  Some  of  them 
may  even  consider  this  as  passing  the  buck. 
Could  it  also  be  that  the  bigger  government 
is  taken  off  the  backs  of  people,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  smaller  ones? 

The  constant  barrage  that  government 
regulations  are  bad,  government  exi>endi- 
tures  should  be  cut,  and  government  should 
be  taken  of  the  backs  of  the  people,  is  not 
going  to  improve  the  low  trust  that  people 
have  in  government.  It  might  even  encour- 
age less  participation  and  minimum  respect 
for  law.  A  more  positive  reinforcement 
would  be  useful  in  a  participatory  democra- 
cy. 

The  true  believer  argues  that  once  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  supported,  all  will  be  well  in 
that  riches  would  eventually  flow  down- 
ward. While  incentives  to  and  contribution 
by  the  entrepreneur  towards  the  society's 
well-being  are  accepted,  one  might  question 
the  argument  that  the  poor  and  the  needy 
shall  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  former  and 
that  the  society  has  no  obligation  towards 
the  "huddled  masses"  or  if  at  all  it  shall  be 
the  minimum.  Compassion  is  the  casualty 
here.  This  type  of  thinking  would  lead  to 
social  tensions  and  clevage  which  would  be 
terribly  dysfunctional  In  the  ultimate  analy- 
sis. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  came  up  with  three  different 
scenarios  regarding  the  future  of  the  world. 
And  the  first  is  the  one  which  gives  priority 
for  growth  by  limiting  public  spending,  re- 
ducing government  regulations  and  mini- 
mizing the  distributional  transfers  within 
the  society  (i.e..  programs  for  re-distributlon 
of  wealth).  They  also  conclude  that  this 
would  {^(gravate  inequality  within  the  socie- 
ty and  would  lead  to  social  tensions.  In 
other  words,  stability  would  be  threatened. 
Current  administration  economic  policies 
seem  to  be  headed  that  way.  and  their  social 
policies  do  not  support  any  contrary  view. 

And  what  have  the  Democrats  got  as  an 
alternative?  Practically  nothing  as  is  evident 
from  their  response  to  the  president's  mes- 
sage, which  was  prepared  prior  to  the  presi- 
dent's speech  and  replete  with  all  the  plati- 
tudes, political  slogans  and  cliches.  It  is 
about  time  that  they  came  up  with  some- 
thing more  original  and  constructive.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  requirements  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 
The  rules  are  as  follows: 


Rules  of  Procedure  Adopted  by  the  Com- 
HiTTEE  ON  Governmental  Atfaiks  Ptmsn- 
ANT  TO  Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  2,  Standing 
Rules  op  the  Senate 

RULE  1 .  meetings  and  MEETING  PROCEDtTRES 
OTHER  THAN  HEARINGS 

A.  Meeting  dates.  The  committee  shall 
hold  its  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month,  when  the  Congress  is  in 
session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  chair- 
man shall  determine.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  expedite  committee  business. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  3.  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

B.  Calling  special  committee  meetings.  If 
at  least  three  members  of  the  committee 
desire  the  chairman  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing, they  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  request  therefor,  addressed 
to  the  chairman.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  the 
chairman  of  such  request.  If,  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, the  chairman  falls  to  call  the  request- 
ed special  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  meeting  will  be  held,  specify- 
ing the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such  notice, 
the  committee  clerk  shall  notify  all  commit- 
tee members  that  such  special  meeting  will 
be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at  any 
regular,  additional  or  special  meeting,  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  3,  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

C.  Meeting  notices  and  agenda.  Written 
notices  of  committee  meetings,  accompanied 
by  an  agenda,  enumerating  the  Items  of 
business  to  be  considered,  shall  be  sent  to 
all  committee  members  at  least  three  days 
in  advance  of  such  meetings.  In  the  event 
that  unforeseen  requirements  or  committee 
business  prevent  a  three-day  notice,  the 
committee  staff  shall  communicate  such 
notice  by  telephone  to  members  or  appro- 
priate staff  assistants  in  their  offices,  and 
an  agenda  will  be  furnished  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

D.  Open  business  meetings.  Meetings  for 
the  transaction  of  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee business  shall  be  conducted  in  open  ses- 
sion, except  that  a  meeting  or  portions  of  a 
meeting  may  be  held  In  executive  session 
when  the  committee  members  present,  by 
majority  vote,  so  determine.  The  motion  to 
close  a  meeting,  either  In  whole  or  In  part, 
may  be  considered  and  determined  at  a 
meeting  next  preceding  such  meeting. 
Whenever  a  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
committee  or  subcommittee  business  is 
closed  to  the  public,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  subcommittee  shall  offer  a 
public  explanation  of  the  reasons  the  meet- 
ing is  closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mlttee  on  Investigations.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec. 
5(b).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

E.  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amend- 
ments. It  shall  not  be  In  order  for  the  Com- 
mittee, or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  to  con- 
sider any  amendment  In  the  first  degree 
proposed  to  any  measure  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
unless  a  written  copy  of  such  amendment 
has  been  delivered  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be.  and  to  the  office  of  the  Committee 


or  subcommittee,  at  least  24  hours  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee at  which  the  amendment  is  to  be  pro- 
posed. This  subsection  may  be  waived  by  a 
majonty  of  the  members  present.  This  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  when  at  least  72 
hours  written  notice  of  a  session  to  mark  up 
a  measure  is  provided  to  the  committee.' 

F.  Agency  comments.  When  the  Commit- 
tee has  scheduled  and  publicly  announced  a 
markup  meeting  on  pending  legislation,  if 
executive  branch  agencies,  whose  comments 
thereon  have  been  requested,  have  not  re- 
sponded by  the  time  of  the  announcement 
of  such  meeting,  the  announcement  shall 
include  the  final  date  upon  which  the  com- 
ments of  such  agencies,  or  any  other  agen- 
cies, will  be  accepted  by  the  Committee. ' 

RULE  2.  QUORUMS 

A.  Reporting  legislation.  Nine »  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  reporting  legislative  measures  or  recom- 
mendations. (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  7(aKl), 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Transaction  of  routine  business.  Six 
members  of  the  committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  provided  that  one  member  of  the 
minority  Is  present.' 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "routine  business "  Includes  the  con- 
vening of  a  committee  meeting  and  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  pending  before  the 
committee  and  any  amendments  thereto. 
and  voting  on  such  amendments.*  (Rule 
XXVI.  Sec.  7(a)(1),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

C.  Taking  sworn  testimony.  Two  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  taking  sworn  testimony:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  one  member  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  such  purpose, 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
or  their  designees.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7(a)(2), 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Taking  unsworn  testimony.  One 
member  of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  unsworn  testimony. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7(c)(2),  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

E.  Subcommittee  quorums.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  7(a)  1  and  2  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  subcommittees  of  this  committee  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  their  own  quorums  for 
the  transaction  of  business  and  the  taking 
of  sworn  testimony. 

F.  Proxies  prohibited  in  esUblishment  of 
quorum.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

Rin^  3.  VOTING 

A.  Quorum  required.  No  vote  may  be 
taken  by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  on  any  measure  or  matter 
unless  a  quorum,  as  prescribed  In  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  actually  present. 

B.  Reporting  legislation.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  are  actually  present,  and  the 
vote  of  the  committee  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  those  members  who  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  the  vote  Is  taken.  (Rule 
XXVI.  Sec.  7(a)  (1)  and  (3).  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 


'  Amended  October  1.  1975. 
"  Amended  February  4.  1977. 
'  Amended  February  4.  1977. 
*  Amended  November  7.  1973. 
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C.  Proxy  voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittees  there- 
of, except  that,  when  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  voting  to  report  a 
measure  or  recommendation,  proxy  votes 
shall  be  allowed  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  pend- 
ing question  and  then,  only  if  the  absent 
committee  member  has  been  informed  of 
the  matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded 
and  has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be 
so  recorded.  All  proxies  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  filed 
with  the  chief  clerk  thereof,  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  filed  with  the 
clerk  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  prox- 
ies shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  contain  suf- 
ficient reference  to  the  pending  matter  as  is 
necessary  to  identify  it  and  to  inform  the 
committee  as  to  how  the  member  estab- 
lishes his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  7{aX3)  and  7(c)<l),  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Announcement  of  vote.  (1)  Whenever 
the  committee  by  rollcall  vote  reports  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee ut>on  such  a  measure  or  matter  shall 
include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to 
such  measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of 
the  committee.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7(c), 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

(2)  Whenever  the  committee  by  roUcall 
vote  acts  upon  any  measure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  than  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation,  the  results  thereof  shall 
be  announced  in  the  committee  report  on 
that  measure  unless  previously  announced 
by  the  committee,  and  such  announcement 
shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast 
in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition 
to  each  such  measure  and  amendment 
thereto  by  each  member  of  the  committee 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting.  (Rule 
XXVI.  Sec.  7(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  rollcall  vote  is 
announced,  the  tabulation  of  votes  shall 
state  separately  the  proxy  vote  recorded  in 
favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  that  measure, 
amendment  thereto,  or  recommendation. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  7(b)  and  (c).  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

RULE  4.  CRAIRlIAlfSinF  OP  MEETINGS  AND 
KXARINGS 

The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  commit- 
tee meetings  and  hearings  except  that  he 
shall  designate  a  temporary  chairman  to  act 
in  his  place  If  he  is  unable  to  be  present  at  a 
scheduled  meeting  or  hearing.  If  the  chair- 
man (or  his  designee)  is  absent  ten  minutes 
after  the  scheduled  time  set  for  a  meeting 
or  hearing,  the  senior  Senator  present  of 
the  chairman's  party  shall  act  in  his  stead 
until  the  chairman's  arrival.  If  there  is  no 
member  of  the  chairman's  party  present, 
the  senior  Senator  of  the  committee  minori- 
ty present  shall  open  and  conduct  the  meet- 
ing or  hearing  until  such  time  as  a  member 
of  the  majority  enters.* 

RUUt  5.  HXARINGB  AND  HZARING  PRCXXDURXS 

A.  Announcement  of  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
hearing,  unless  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittee, determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 


■Adopted  December  9. 1974. 


(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  4(a),  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

B.  Open  hearings.  Each  hearing  conduct- 
ed by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless 
the  comnlittee.  or  subcommittee,  determines 
that  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hear- 
ing may  ( 1 )  relate  to  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity, (2)  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the 
character  or  reputation  of  the  witness  or 
any  other  individual,  or  (3)  divulge  matters 
deemed  confidential  under  other  provisions 
of  law  or  Government  regulations.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Bee.  S(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

C.  Radio,  television,  and  photography. 
The  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, may  permit  the  proceedings  of  hearings 
which  are  open  to  the  public  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  broadcast  by  radio,  television 
or  both,  subject  to  such  condition^  as  the 
committee,  or  subcommittee,  may  impose. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  5(c).  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

D.  Advance  statements  of  witnesses.  A  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  written 
statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  at  least 
one  day  prior  to  his  appearance,  unless  this 
requirement  is  waived  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  foUcving 
their  determination  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  of  compliance.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec. 
4(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

E.  Minority  witnesses.  In  any  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  the 
minority  to  call  witnesses  of  their  selection 
during  at  least  one  day  of  such  hearings. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  4(d),  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

RULE  6.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

A.  Timely  filing.  When  the  committee  has 
ordered  a  measure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported, following  final  action  the  report 
thereon  shall  be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec. 
10(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Supplemental,  minority,  and  additional 
views.  A  member  of  the  committee  who 
gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority  or  additional  views  at  the 
time  of  final  committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  three  calendar  days  in  which  to  file 
such  views,  in  writing,  with  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be 
included  in  the  committee  report  and  print- 
ed in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof, 
and  their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the 
cover  of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely 
notice,  the  committee  report  may  be  filed 
and  printed  immediately  without  such 
views.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  10(c),  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. ) 

C.  Draft  reports  of  subcommittees.  All 
draft  reports  prepared  by  subcommittees  of 
this  committee  on  any  measure  or  matter 
referred  to  it  by  the  chairman,  shall  t>e  in 
the  form,  style,  and  arrangement  required 
to  conform  to  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  established  prac- 
tices followed  by  the  committee.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  such  draft  reports,  copies  thereof 
shall  be  filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

D.  Co«t  estimates  in  reports.  All  commit- 
tee reports,  accompanying  a  bill  or  joint  res- 
olution of  a  public  character  reported  by 
the  committee,  shall  contain  (1)  an  esti- 
mate, made  by  the  committee,  of  the  costs 


which  would  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
legislation  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year 
and  for  each  of  the  next  five  years  thereaf- 
ter (or  for  the  authorized  duration  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  if  less  than  five  years): 
(2)  a  comparison  of  such  cost  estimates  with 
any  made  by  a  Federal  agency;  or  (3)  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  failure  by  the 
committee  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments as  impracticable,  in  the  event  of  in- 
ability to  comply  therewith.  (Rule  XXVI, 
Sec.  11(a).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

RULE  7.  SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
PROCEDURES 

A.  Regularly  established  subcommittees. 
The  committee  shall  have  eight  regularly 
established  subcommittees.  The  subcommit- 
tees are  as  follows:  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations:  Intergovernmental 
Relations:  Oovemmental  Efficiency  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Civil  Service.  Post 
Office,  and  General  Services:  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, Research,  and  Rules:  Oversight 
of  Government  Management:  Energy,  Nu- 
clear Proliferation,  and  Government  Proc- 
esses; Congressional  Operations  and  Over- 
sight. 

B.  Ad  hoc  subcommittees.  Following  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  chairman  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  establish  such  ad  hoc  subcommittees 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  expedite  commit- 
tee business. 

C.  Subcommittee  membership.  Following 
consultation  with  the  majority  members, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  shall  announce  se- 
lections for  membership  on  the  sut>commlt- 
tees  referred  to  in  paragraphs  A  and  B, 
above. 

D.  Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings. 
Each  subcoounittee  of  this  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  meeting  dates  and 
adopt  rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  committee. 

E.  Subcommittee  budgets.  Each  subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee,  which  requires  au- 
thorization for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  investigations, 
shall  file  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee, not  later  than  January  10  of  that  year. 
Its  request  for  funds  for  the  12-month 
period  beginning  on  March  1  and  extending 
through  and  including  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  year.  Each  such  re- 
quest shall  be  submitted  on  the  budget  form 
prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  written  justification:  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  shall  in- 
clude (Da  statement  of  the  subcommittee's 
area  of  activities,  (2)  its  accomplishments 
during  the  preceding  year;  and  (3)  a  table 
showing  a  comparison  between  (a)  the  funds 
authorized  for  expenditure  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  (b)  the  funds  actually  expended 
during  that  year,  (c)  the  amount  requested 
for  the  current  year,  and  (d)  the  number  of 
professional  and  clerical  staff  members  and 
consultants  employed  by  the  subcommittee 
during  the  preceding  year  and  the  number 
of  such  personnel  requested  for  the  current 
year.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  9.  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

RULE  8.  CONTIRMATION  STANDARDS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

A.  Standards.  In  considering  a  nomina- 
tion, the  Conunittee  shall  Inquire  into  the 
nominee's  experience,  qualifications,  suit- 
ability, and  Integrity  to  serve  in  the  position 
to  which  he  or  she  has  l)een  nom<nated.  The 
Committee  shall  recommend  confirmation, 
upon  finding  that  the  nominee  has  the  nee- 
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essary  integrity  and  is  affirmatively  quali- 
fied by  reason  of  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
office  to  which  he  or  she  was  nominated. 

B.  Information  Concerning  the  Nominee. 
As  a  requirement  of  confirmation,  each 
nominee  shall  submit  on  forms  prepared  by 
the  Committee  the  following  information: 

(DA  detailed  biographical  resume  which 
contains  information  relating  to  education, 
employment  and  achievements; 

(2)  A  financial  statement  which  lists 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  nominee:  and 

(3)  Copies  of  other  relevant  documents  re- 
quested by  the  Committee,  such  as  a  pro- 
posed blind  trust  agreement. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  or  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  a  nominee  shall 
be  required  to  submit  a  certified  financial 
statement  compiled  by  an  independent  audi- 
tor. 

Information  received  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection; provided,  however,  that  tax  re- 
turns shall,  after  review  by  persons  desig- 
nated in  subsection  (C)  of  this  rule,  be 
placed  under  seal  to  ensure  confidentiality. 

C.  Procedures  for  Committee  Inquiry.  The 
Committee  shall  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
the  experience,  qualifications,  suitability 
and  integrity  of  nominees,  and  shall  give 
particular  attention  to  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

(DA  review  of  the  biographical  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  nominee,  including  any 
professional  activities  related  directly  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  or  she  is 
nominated: 

(2)  A  review  of  the  financial  information 
provided  by  the  nominee,  including  tax  re- 
turns for  the  three  years  preceding  the  time 
of  his  or  her  nomination: 

(3)  A  review  of  any  actions,  taken  or  pro- 
posed by  the  nominee,  to  remedy  conflicts 
of  interest;  and 

(4)  A  review  of  any  personal  or  legal 
matter  which  may  bear  upon  the  nominee's 
qualifications  for  the  office  to  which  he  or 
she  is  nominated. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Conunit- 
tee in  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry,  a  Chief 
Investigator  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Chairman  and  a  Minority  Investigator  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member.  The  Chairman,  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  and  the  designated  Investigators 
shall  have  access  to  all  investigative  reports 
on  nominees  prepared  by  any  Federal 
agency,  including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. The  Committee  may  request 
the  assistance  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  conducting  an  audit  of  financial 
information  provided  by  nominees. 

D.  Report  on  the  Nominee.  After  a  review 
of  all  information  pertinent  to  the  nomina- 
tion, a  confidential  report  on  the  nominee 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  The  report  shall 
detail  any  unresolved  or  questionable  mat- 
ters that  have  been  raised  during  the  course 
Of  the  inquiry.  Copies  of  all  relevant  docu- 
ments and  forms,  except  any  tax  returns, 
submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (B)  shall 
be  attached  to  the  report.  The  report  shall 
be  kept  in  the  Committee  office  for  the  in- 
spection by  Members  of  the  Conmiittee. 

E.  Hearings.  The  Committee  shall  conduct 
a  public  hearing  during  which  the  nominee 
shall  be  called  to  testify  under  oath  on  all 
matters  relating  to  his  or  her  suitability  for 
office,  including  the  policies  and  programs 
which  he  or  she  will  pursue  while  in  that 
position.  No  hearing  shall  be  scheduled 
until  at  least  72  hours  after  the  following 


events  have  occurred:  the  nominee  has  re- 
sponded to  prehearing  questions  submitted 
by  the  Committee:  and  the  report  required 
by  subsection  (D)  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Chairman  and  Ranldng  Minority  Member, 
and  is  made  available  for  inspection  by 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

F.  Action  on  Confirmation.  A  mark-up  on 
a  nomination  shall  not  occur  on  the  same 
day  that  the  hearing  on  the  nominee  is 
held.  In  order  to  assist  the  Committee  in 
reaching  a  recommendation  on  confirma- 
tion, the  staff  shall  make  an  oral  presenta- 
tion to  the  Committee  at  the  mark-up.  fac- 
tually summarizing  the  nominee's  back- 
ground and  the  steps  taken  during  the  pre- 
hearing inquiry. 

G.  Application.  The  procedures  contained 
in  subsections  (C).  (D).  (E).  and  (F)  of  this 
rule  shall  apply  to  persons  nominated  by 
the  President  to  positions  requiring  their 
fulltime  service.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
those  procedures  may  apply  to  persons  nom- 
inated by  the  President  to  serve  on  a  part- 
time  advisory  basis.* 


TOBACCO:  A  POLICY  OP 
CONTRADICTION 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Surgeon  General  recently  made  public 
his  annual  report  on  smoking  and 
health.  Once  again  its  release  brings 
to  mind  a  contradiction  in  the  direc- 
tion and  use  of  Federal  funds  which  is 
caused  by  one  hand  of  Government 
subsidizing  the  production  of  tobacco, 
while  another  hand  warns  against  the 
dangers  associated  with  its  use. 

Since  the  early  1930's,  the  Govern- 
ment has  conducted  a  Federal  price 
support  program  for  the  production  of 
tobacco.  The  program  grew  out  of  de- 
pression-era farm  policies  and  is  not 
unlike  that  provided  for  the  produc- 
tion of  other  farm  commodities.  Since 
its  inception,  the  program  has  directly 
cost  approximately  $57  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  interest  absorbed  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultiure  in  to- 
bacco price  support  loans  has  cost 
$600  million. 

Since  1964,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  has  taken  pains  to  pub- 
lish an  annual  report  on  the  relation- 
ship between  smoking  and  health. 
Each  year,  the  report  has  made  find- 
ings Increasingly  irrefutable  and 
alarming.  It  has  documented  in  stark 
terms  a  relationship  between  smoking 
and  ill  health. 

Take,  for  example,  this  year's  report, 
which  highlighted  the  relationship  be- 
tween smoking  and  a  single  category 
of  disease — cancer.  The  report  stated 
that  smoking  will  be  responsible  for 
nearly  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
430.000  cancer  deaths. 

Of  the  more  than  90,000  annual 
deaths  from  lung  cancer,  approximate- 
ly 85  percent  are  due  to  cigarettes. 
"The  report  says  that  lung  cancer  may 
soon  surpass  breast  cancer  as  the  No.  1 
cancer  killer  among  women. 

The  report  cited  cigarette  smoking 
as  a  major  cause  of  death  from  cancer 
of  the  lung,  esophagus,  larynx,  and 
oral  cavity. 


It  called  smoking  a  contributory 
factor  to  bladder,  kidney,  and  pancre- 
atic cancers,  and  said  that  smokers 
have  higher  than  normal  death  rates 
from  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
uterine  cervix. 

As  a  result  of  the  contents  of  reports 
like  this  one.  and  of  the  public's  grow- 
ing awareness,  the  National  Clearing- 
house on  Smoking  and  Health  was  es- 
tablished in  1966.  That  office  was  later 
incorporated  in  1978  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  a  new  name,  the  Office  of 
Smoking  and  Health.  These  offices 
have  conducted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's extensive  antlsmoking  cam- 
paign for  the  past  16  years.  Under  the 
auspices  of  these  two  offices  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  spent  more  than 
$33  million  to  attempt  to  dissuade 
Americans  from  using  tobacco. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  the  logic  in  our 
Government's  schizophrenic  policy  on 
tobacco.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the 
reason  t>ehind  the  same  Government 
spending  more  than  $57  million  help- 
ing farmers  produce  tobacco,  while  at 
the  same  time  spending  more  than  $33 
million  attempting  to  dissuade  Ameri- 
cans from  using  it.  It  might  be  differ- 
ent if  the  Surgeon  General's  aimual 
reports  showed  decreases  in  the 
danger  of  smoking.  But  imfortunately, 
each  successive  report  has  shown  a 
link  between  smoking  and  disease  that 
is  increasingly  grim  and  convincing. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  present 
administration  has  chosen  to  carry  the 
contradiction  a  step  further.  Not  only 
does  the  President's  1983  budget  con- 
tinue the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram; in  addition,  although  the  Sur- 
geon General's  report  makes  an  indis- 
putable argimient  that  the  effects  of 
smoking  are  more  deadly  than  ever, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  cut  the 
budget  of  the  Office  of  Smoking  and 
Health  by  an  estimated  27  percent. 
The  staff  has  been  cut  by  40  percent. 
Suddenly,  it  appears,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration decided  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  needs  less  information  on 
the  growing  dangers  of  tobacco  use, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  decided 
that  tobacco  price  supports  were  still 
essential. 

Each  time  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  is  published,  the  offensive  para- 
dox of  our  Government  policies 
toward  tobacco  production  and  tobac- 
co use  becomes  more  evident.  The  ar- 
giunent,  which  has  often  been  made 
by  tobacco  interests  and  was  made  re- 
cently by  the  Surgeon  General,  that 
one  policy  does  not  contradict  the 
other,  belies  the  wider  social  implica- 
tions of  such  a  paradox  in  Govern- 
ment policy.  Our  Government  has  sup- 
ported a  product  whose  use  has  been 
inexorably  tied  to  cancer. 

It  is  time  we  put  an  end  to  this 
policy  of  contradiction.  The  Federal 
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price  support  program  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  should  be  ended.* 


RULES   OF  PROCEDURE   OF  THE 

COMMITTEE       ON       VETERANS' 

AFFAIRS 
•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  requires  each 
standing,  select,  or  special  committee 
of  the  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session,  to  publish  <n  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  rules  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  to  govern  proce- 
dures within  the  committee. 

On  January  28,  1982,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  met  in 
open  session  and  unanimously  adopted 
the  committee's  rules  of  procedure.  I 
insert  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  niles  are  as  follows: 
Roles  or  Prockdurk  op  the  Committek  on 

VETERAlfS'  AFTAIRS 

I.  Meetings— (a)  Unless  otherwise  ordered, 
the  committee  shall  meet  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month.  The  chairman 
may,  upon  proper  notice,  call  such  addition- 
al meetings  as  he  deems  necessary. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(b)  and  (d)  of  paragraph  5  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  meetings 
of  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  a 
subcommittee,  or  the  vice  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman,  or  the  ranliing  ma- 
jority member  present  in  the  absence  of  the 
vice  chairman,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

<d)  No  meeting  of  the  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  shall  be  scheduled  except  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee  or  by  au- 
thorization of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

(e)  The  committee  shall  notify  the  office 
designated  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  time,  place,  and  pur- 
pose of  each  meeting.  In  the  event  such 
meeting  is  canceled,  the  committee  shall  im- 
mediately notify  such  designated  office. 

II.  Quorums— (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (b),  seven  members  of  the 
committee  and  four  members  of  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  re- 
porting or  approving  of  any  measure  or 
matter  or  recommendation.  Four  members 
of  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  purposes  of  trans- 
acting any  other  business. 

(b)  In  order  to  transact  any  business  at  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  meeting,  at 
least  one  member  of  the  minority  shall  be 
present.  If,  at  any  meeting,  business  cannot 
be  transacted  because  of  the  absence  of 
such  a  member,  the  matter  shaU  lay  over 
for  a  calendar  day.  If  the  presence  of  a  mi- 
nority member  Is  not  then  obtained,  busi- 
ness may  be  transacted  by  the  appropriate 
quorum. 

<c)  One  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony. 

III.  Voting— (a)  Votes  may  be  cast  by 
proxy.  A  proxy  may  be  written  or  oral,  and 
may  be  conditioned  by  personal  instruc- 
tions. A  proxy  shall  be  valid  only  for  the 
day  given  except  that  a  written  proxy  may 
be  valid  for  the  period  specified  therein. 

<b)  There  shall  be  a  complete  record  kept 
of  all  committee  action.  Such  record  shall 


contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  on  any  question  on  which  a 
■•yea"  and  "nay"  vote  is  requested. 

IV.  Subcommittees— (a)  No  member  of  the 
committee  may  serve  on  more  than  two  sub- 
committee's. No  member  of  the  committee 
shall  receive  assigiunent  to  a  second  sub- 
committee until  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  order  of  seniority,  have  chosen  as- 
signments to  one  subcommittee. 

(b)  The  committee  chairman  and  the 
ranliing  minority  member  shall  be  ex  officio 
nonvoting  members  of  each  subcommittee 
of  the  committee. 

<c)  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  commit- 
tee chairmanship  and,  in  such  event,  sub- 
committee seniority  shall  not  necessarily 
apply. 

<d)  Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to  report 
back  to  the  committee  on  any  measure 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  chairman  may 
withdraw  the  measure  from  such  subcom- 
mittee and  so  notify  the  committee  for  its 
disposition. 

V.  Hearings  and  Hearing  Procedures — (a) 
Except  as  specifically  otherwise  provided, 
the  rules  governing  meetings  shall  govern 
hearings. 

(b)  At  least  1  week  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  any  hearing,  the  committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  undertake,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
public  announcement  of  the  date,  place, 
time,  and  subject  matter  of  such  hearing. 

(c)  The  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
shall  require  each  witness  who  is  scheduled 
to  testify  at  any  hearing  to  file  40  copies  of 
such  witness'  testimony  with  the  committee 
not  later  than  48  hours  prior  to  the  witness' 
scheduled  appearance  unless  the  chairman 
and  ranliing  minority  member  determine 
there  is  good  cause  for  failure  to  do  so. 

(d)  The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  is 
authorized  to  limit  the  time  allotted  to  each 
witness  appearing  before  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

VI.  General— All  applicable  requirements 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
govern  the  committee  and  its  subcomjnit- 
tees. 

VII.  Presidential  Nominations— Each  Pres- 
idential nominee  whose  nomination  is  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation  and  referred  to 
this  committee  shall  submit  a  statement  of 
his  or  her  background  and  financial  inter- 
ests, including  the  financial  interests  of  his 
or  her  spouse  and  of  children  living  In  the 
nominee's  household,  on  a  form  approved 
by  the  committee  which  shall  be  sworn  to  as 
to  its  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  com- 
mittee form  shall  be  in  two  parts— 

(A)  information  concerning  employment, 
education,  and  bacliground  of  the  nominee 
which  generally  relates  to  the  position  to 
which  tbe  individual  is  nominated,  and 
which  is  to  be  made  public:  and 

<B)  information  concerning  financial  and 
other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be 
made  public  when  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  such  information  bears  directly 
on  the  nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the 
position  to  which  the  individual  is  nominat- 
ed. 

Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  in- 
cluding hearings  or  a  meeting  to  consider  a 
motion  to  recommend  confirmation,  shall 
not  be  initiated  until  at  least  five  days  after 
the  nominee  submits  the  form  required  by 
this  rule  unless  the  chairman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

VIII.  Naming  of  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities— It  is  the  policy  of  the  committee 


that  no  Veterans'   Administration   facility 
shall  be  named  after  any  individual  unless— 

(A)  such  individual  is  deceased  and  was— 
(Da  veteran  who  was  instnimental  in  the 

construction  or  the  operation  of  the  facility 
to  be  named, 

(2)  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  or  Senate  who  had  a 
direct  association  with  such  facility,  or 

(3)  an  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
or  a  Secretary  of  Defense  or  of  a  service 
branch,  or  a  military  or  other  Federal  civil- 
ian official  of  comparable  or  higher  rank: 

(B)  each  member  of  the  Congressional  del- 
egation representing  the  State  in  which  the 
designated  facility  is  located  has  indicated 
in  writing  such  member's  support  of  the 
proposal  to  name  such  facility  after  such  in- 
dividual: and 

(C)  the  pertinent  State  department  or 
chapter  of  each  Congressionally  chartered 
veterans'  organization  having  a  national 
membership  of  at  least  500,000  has  indicat- 
ed in  writing  its  support  of  such  proposal. 

IX.  Amendments  to  the  Rules— The  rules 
of  the  committee  may  be  changed,  modified, 
amended,  or  suspended  at  any  time,  provid- 
ed, however,  that  no  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  entire  membership  so  determine  at  a 
regular  meeting  with  due  notice,  or  at  a 
meeting  specifically  called  for  that  purpose. 
The  rules  governing  quorums  for  reporting 
legislative  matters  shall  govern  rules 
changes,  modification,  amendments,  or  sus- 
pension.9 
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TECHNOLOGY   TRANSFER:   A  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  CHALLENGE 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Polish  crisis  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
focus  on  several  key  national  security 
related  matters.  Chief  among  these 
issues  are  the  questions  of  western 
trade  and  credit  policies  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

In  this  regard,  two  articles  were 
hrought  to  my  attention  during  the 
month  of  January  which  address  some 
of  the  fundamental  trade  and  credit 
policy  decisions  facing  us  today  and  in 
the  years  ahead.  In  the  event  that  my 
colleagues  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  these  articles,  I  wanted 
to  offer  them  up  for  their  consider- 
ation. The  first,  by  Dr.  Juliana  Geran 
Pilon  of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  ad- 
dresses the  weaknesses  in  U.S.  strate- 
gic trade  policy  and  suggests  policy 
measures  for  preserving  our  techno- 
logical advantage  over  the  Soviets. 
The  second  is  a  brief  statement  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
stressing  the  need  for  a  fundamental 
reevaluatioD  of  our  technology  control 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  strongly  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  take  the 
time  to  read  these  fine  analyses,  and  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 


[From  the  Heritage  Foundation,  Jan.  2, 

1982] 

Strategic  Trade  With  Moscow:  U.S. 

Leverage  in  the  Poush  Crisis 

(By  Juliana  Geram  Pilon,  Ph.D.) 

introduction 

Twice  within  a  week.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  announced  measures  designed  to  en- 
courage the  lifting  of  repression  in  Poland. 
In  his  pre-Christmas  address  to  the  nation, 
the  President  imposed  sanctions  on  the  mili- 
tary Junta  now  ruling  Poland.  Then  in  a  De- 
cember 29  statement,  Reagan  pointed  the 
finger  of  accusation  directly  at  Moscow, 
sajring  that  "the  Soviet  Union  bears  a  heavy 
and  direct  responsibility  for  the  repression 
in  Poland." 

Because  of  the  continuing  and,  it  seems, 
moimting  Soviet  role  in  suppressing  Polish 
freedom,  the  President  imposed  seven  im- 
mediate ecomonlc  and  technology  sanctions 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  concluded  with  the 
warning  that  he  "will  be  watching  events  in 
Poland  closely  In  coming  days  and  weeks. 
Further  steps  may  be  necessary,  and  I  will 
be  prepared  to  take  them." 

TTie  White  House  is  correct  In  concentrat- 
ing on  America's  economic  and  technologi- 
cal leverage— it  is  surely  the  most  powerful 
means  available  to  influence  Soviet  behav- 
ior.' Economic  and  technological  ties  with 
the  Communist  bloc,  moreover,  are  matters 
requiring  Intensive  review— even  without 
the  Polish  crisis.  The  events  of  the  past 
month,  however,  give  the  Administration  a 
compelling  reason  to  examine  carefully  the 
policy  of  U.S.  trade  with  Moscow.  It  is  clear 
that  the  West,  and  the  U.S.  in  particular, 
needs  to  maintain  "technological  lead-time." 
or  qualitative  superiority,  to  compensate  at 
least  in  part  for  Soviet  quantitative  advan- 
tages in  key  defense  areas.  Dr.  Ellen  C. 
Frost,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Economic  Affairs  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  explained: 

"To  the  extent  that  we  can  delay  the  ac- 
quisition by  adversary  nations  of  .  .  .  vitally 
important  technologies  and  their  associated 
end  products  by  placing  controls  on  exports, 
we  are  serving  a  very  Important  national  de- 
fense interest.  The  key  concept  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  precious  lead  time."  • 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  two 
years  ago— an  event  condemned  even  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  a  body  whose  ss^m- 
pathies  do  not  usually  lie  with  the  U.S.— 
prompted  former  President  Carter  to  tight- 
en U.S.  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  working  to  define 
U.S.  trade  policy  with  the  Soviet  bloc  since 
he  took  office  in  January  of  1981.  On  Sep- 
tember 16,  1981,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Trade  Administration  Law- 
rence J.  Brady  told  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  the  Administration  was  conducting  a 
careful  review  of  this  policy.  Even  before 
the  events  in  Poland,  Brady  stated  his  own 
conclusion:  "Our  feeling  is,  based  on  the 
policy  review,  that  we  may  have  to  tighten 
strategic  trade  controls  on  goods  and  tech- 
nology which  can  upgrade  Soviet  production 
in  areas  relevant  to  [Soviet]  military 
strength,"  In  order  "to  protect  our  national 
security  interests." 

tightening  the  lax  system 
The  present  system  of  trade  with  the 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  is.  Indeed,  se- 
riously  lax.    In   view   of   the   situation   In 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Poland,  and  in  terms  of  U.S.  long-range  se- 
curity interests,  measures  could  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  U.S.  technology  advantage  and 
deny  Moscow  the  benefits  of  Western  inno- 
vations. Among  the  measures  available  to 
the  President  are: 

(1)  Determining  what  items  are  especially 
significant  strategically  to  the  Soviet 
Union.'  The  current  licensing  system  is 
hopelessly  flawed.  Licensing  criteria,  for  ex- 
ample, are  open  to  judgment  and  analysis 
on  the  part  of  licensing  officers.*  Delayed 
budgeting,  imderstaffing,  inefficiency,  and 
lack  of  coordination,  moreover,  make  the 
Export  Administration  office  at  the  Com- 
merce Department  "one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial, "l-marmered,  and  frustrating  pro- 
grams In  Washington."  »  The  current  lists  of 
"critical"  technologies  are  highly  deficient: 
many  items  that  have  clear  strategic  impli- 
cations, such  as  trucks  and  pipeline  equip- 
ment,* must  be  included.  A  more  sophisti- 
cated approach  to  the  development  of  an 
adequate  list  of  items  not  to  be  sold  to  the 
Communist  bloc  is  needed.  Hence,  the  Presi- 
dent's Intention  to  expand  the  list  of  oil  and 
gas  equipment  in  need  of  licensing  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

(2)  Preventing  the  flood  of  "information 
leaks"  to  Soviet  students  and  other  Soviet 
representatives.  In  1979  alone,  over  a  thou- 
sand Soviet  business  people  and  over  eight 
thousand  East  Europ>ean  business  visitors, 
scientists.  Industrialists,  all  essentially  unsu- 
pervised by  American  intelligence,  obtained 
information  from  U.S.  industries.  Besides 
docimiented  cases  of  espionage  and  theft, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  also  used  student  ex- 
change Programs  to  obtain  valuable  techni- 
cal Information  from  the  U.S.'  These  leaks 
are  dangerous.  When  the  President  reviews 
U.S. -Soviet  science  and  technology  ex- 
change agreements,  he  must  look  very  care- 
fully at  the  entire  spectrum  of  information 
exchanges. 

(3)  Rejuvenating  the  International  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (COCOM),  composed 
of  the  NATO  nations  (excluding  Iceland, 
but  Including  Japan).  COCOM  was  formed 
in  1950  to  set  a  control  policy  for  trading 
with  the  Soviet  Union.'  Western  leaders 
agreed  at  the  Ottawa  Summit  in  July  1980 
to  "consult  to  Improve  the  present  system  of 
controls  on  trade  and  strategic  goods  and  re- 
lated techology  with  the  U.S.S.R."  This 
commitment  should  involve  closer  coordina- 
tion of  national  licensing  procedure  and 
greatly  expanded  enforcement  efforts.  At 
the  COCOM  meetings  scheduled  for  the  end 
of  this  month.  especlaUy  in  light  of  the 
Polish  situation,  President  Reagan  is  ex- 
pected to  press  for  more  determined  Euro- 
pean moves  to  tighten  strategic  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  should  do  the  same 
when  he  meets  with  the  members  of  the 
Tripartite  Commission,  a  mechanism 
formed  at  the  Ottawa  summit,  which  serves 
as  a  new  forum  for  U.S.,  Japan,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  to  deal  with 
steel,  autos.  high  technology  products,  serv- 
ices, Investments,  subsidies,  dumping,  and 
other  areas  of  conflict  in  East- West  trade 
relations. 

(4)  Limiting  sharply  U.S.  requests  for  ex- 
ceptions to  the  COCOM  list.  In  the  past 
decade  particularly,  American  requests  for 
exceptions  have  skyrocketed,  soaring  from 
l.fl  percent  In  1962  to  2S.0  percent  In  1970, 
and  to  a  staggering  62.5  percent  in  1978.' 
Given  that  the  COCOM  list  is  already 
rather  lax  because  of  relatively  more  "liber- 
al" European  attitudes  toward  East-West 
trade,  this  not  only  suggests  an  overly  eager 
U.S.  desire  for  trade  at  the  expense  of  na- 


tional (and,  in  general.  Western)  security,  it 
also  belies  the  argument  that  "foreign  avail- 
ability "  would  deny  the  U.S.  lucrative  trade 
opportunities  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

(5)  Developing  an  adequate  system  of  de- 
termining—accurately    and    convincingly- 
foreign   availability. "   No  such   system   is 

currently  available.'"  For  example.  "A  For- 
eign Availablility  Assessment  for  the  Semi- 
conductor, Electronic  Components  and  in- 
strumentation Industries,"  a  study  by  a  pri- 
vate research  group  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  August  29,  1980, 
concludes  that  "a  system  for  making  foreign 
availability  assessments  during  the  decade 
of  the  1970's  did  not  exist  and  such  assess- 
ments were  made  on  an  ad-hoc  basis."  More- 
over, the  report  said  that  interviews  with 
government  administrators  and  industry 
representatives  indicated  that  determina- 
tion of  foreign  availability  was  not  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  reaching  decisions  on  export 
licensing  cases.  The  U.S.  still  has  the  com- 
petitive edge  over  other  Western  producers 
in  several  areas,  such  as  computers,  machine 
tools,  radar  components.  Jet  engines,  sattel- 
lite  recormaissance  systems,  and  a  myraid  of 
seismic  tools  for  oil  exploration,  of  which 
underwater  listening  devices  are  the  most 
sensitive."  But  even  in  many  areas  where 
the  U.S.  appears  not  to  have  a  competitive 
edge,  a  thorough  study  of  actual  foreign 
availability,  which  must  take  Into  consider- 
ation comparability  in  quality  as  well  as  pro- 
duction rates,  will  reveal  that  the  U.S.  is  In 
a  superior  bargaining  position.'* 

(6)  Developing  a  workable  plan  of  recipro- 
cation. Short  of  a  total  economic  embargo, 
it  would  seem  expeditious  to  develop  a 
system  of  exchange  whereby  strategic  mate- 
rials—some of  which  are  available  in  the 
U.S.S.R.— could  be  obtained  by  way  of  pay- 
ment for  American  goods. ' ' 

(7)  Developing  a  cautions  credit  policy 
that  would  jeopardize  as  little  as  possible 
the  strategic  Interests  of  the  U.S.  At 
present,  there  is  a  serious  repayment  prob- 
lem. The  $27  billion  Polish  debt  to  the  West 
is  especially  alarming  and  default  could 
cause  enormous  problems  for  the  Western 
banking  system.  The  total  Warsaw  Pact 
debt  to  the  West,  according  to  CIA  esti- 
mates, is  nearly  $80  billion.  These  debu  give 
the  U.SJS.R.  tremendous  political  leverage, 
which  would  be  aggravated  even  further  by 
increased  Western  dependence  on  Soviet  oil. 

(8)  Continuing  a  firm  policy  on  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  the  Siberian  pipeline  project 
currently  under  negotiation  with  the  West- 
em  nations.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
(the  former  on  July  21,  1981.  the  latter  on 
October  7,  1981),  have  voted'*  on  resolutions 
disapproving  U.S.  participation  in  the  Soviet 
Yamal  natural  gas  pipeline.  These  resolu- 
tions urge  U.S.  congressmen  to  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  establish  allied 
cooperation  In  developing  alternative  Free 
World  energy  sources.  The  President's  deci- 
sion on  December  29  to  stop  the  sale  of 
pipeline  equipment  indicates  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  seriousness  of  the  issue. 

(9)  Establishing  a  uniform  U.S.  trade 
policy  for  the  Communist  bloc.  Present 
technology  leakage  through  Eastern 
Europe— a  result  of  applying  the  January 
1980  trade  embargo  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union- is  dangerous  and  self-defeating." 

(10)  Coordinating  an  information  and 
public  relations  campaign  explaining  the  de- 
tails of  the  U.S.  position  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can public,  as  well  as  the  European  commu- 
nity, understands  the  principles  behind  the 
policy  and  sees  its  relevance  to  recent  Soviet 
actions.    The    support    of    Senators    Jesse 
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Helms  of  North  Carolina  and  Strom  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina,  together  with  the 
strong  backing  of  AFL-CIO  President  Lane 
Kirkland,  should  prove  useful  in  this  effort. 
(11)  Reconsidering  the  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  Jake  Gam  of  Utah  on  September 
24.  1980,  calling  for  a  separate  Office  of 
Strategic  Trade  to  administer  the  export  ad- 
ministration system  mandated  by  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  Passage 
of  this  bill  would  assure  that  export  control 
responsibilities  within  the  government 
would  be  consolidated,  and  procedures 
would  be  established  for  assuring  the  U.S. 
foreign  trade  would  be  carried  out  with  the 
security  of  the  U.S.  firmly  in  mind.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Office  would  be  staffed  with 
well-trained  technical  personnel  able  to 
make  the  complex  analyses  required  by  the 
Act  of  1979.  It  is  likely  that  the  biU  will  be 
reintroduced  in  February  1982. 

A  KISTORT  or  HXLPINC  THE  RUSSIANS 

Adopting  these  recommendations  would 
impose  a  stiff  penalty  on  Moscow  for  its  be- 
havior in  Poland.  It  would  also  go  a  long 
way  to  remedy  the  deplorable  practice  of 
the  U.S.— and  the  West— of  providing  the 
Soviets  with  valuable  military  technology 
which  certainly  has  helped  build  today's 
threatening  Soviet  arsenal.  Legally  and  ille- 
gally, ■*  U.S.  businessmen  have  been  supply- 
ing the  Soviet  military  with  sophisticated 
technology  and  equipment  for  years.  Usual- 
ly on  credit— at  times  from  the  Ex-Im  Bank, 
the  U.S.  government  agency  originally  set 
up  to  finance  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.— the 
products  of  American  high  technology  re- 
search have  been  flowing  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  This  bolsters  Soviet  military  capabili- 
ties, which  then  must  be  countered  by  the 
U.S.— at  great  cost  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er. For  example,  the  ZU  truck  plant,  which 
manufactures  military  vehicles  such  as  mis- 
sile launchers  and  armored  personnel  carri- 
ers, was  built  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.. 
which  provided  almost  (13  million  worth  of 
computers  and  spare  parts.  And  the  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  the  Kama  River  plant— 
which  produced  truclu  found  in  Afghani- 
stan—was, by  conservative  estimates,  $500 
million.  (Actually,  Kama  River  Is  manufac- 
turing not  only  10-ton  multiple-axle  heavy 
duty  trucks  but  also  armored  personnel  car- 
riers, heavy  assault  artillery,  rocket  launch- 
ers, and  dual-use  transport  vehicles.) 

Such  sales  have  a  negligible  impact  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade:  in  1979.  for  example. 
before  the  Carter  embargo,  total  American 
sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.  amounted  to  no  more 
than  2  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports,  of  which 
no  more  than  .05  percent  involved  high 
technology  goods.  Yet  the  strategic  signifi- 
cance may  be  great  enough  to  Justify  Wash- 
ington's violation  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade. 

The  case  of  government  control  of  East- 
West  trade  deserves  careful  assessment.  A 
good  many  economists,  even  those  who  con- 
cede that  our  defense  budget  might  be  lower 
if  the  Soviets  were  denied  access  to  Western 
technology,  are  nevertheless  opposed  to  any 
U.S.  embargoes  on  the  ground  that  free 
trade,  as  a  rule,  is  the  only  sound  policy.  If 
Washington  does  not  sell,  so  the  argument 
goes,  Ehiropean  competitors  will,  and  the 
U.S.  will  lose  a  lucrative  market.  In  fact, 
however,  in  many  areas,  the  U.S.  still  enjoys 
a  monopoly. 

Potentially  strategic  Western  and  U.S. 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  Bolshevik  revolution  itself.  Indeed,  it 
took  Lenin  no  more  than  two  years  to  con- 
clude that  "one  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
collapse  of  capitalism.  It  is  necessary  to  take 


all  its  science,  technology.  Without  that." 
he  wrote,  "we  will  not  be  able  to  build  Com- 
munism." 

As  soon  as  he  realized  that  his  economic 
policiea  were  not  working,  Lenin  started 
luring  Capitalist  businessmen— a  policy  con- 
tinued by  Stalin.  And  the  U.S.  was  eager  to 
cooperate.  The  famous  five-year  plan  of 
1928-3S,  still  thought  by  many  to  have  been 
a  remarkable  Soviet  Achievement,  was  very 
much  the  product  of  American  management 
and  engineering.  Stalin  himself  acknowl- 
edged this  in  1944  when  he  told  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
two-thirds  of  the  large  industrial  projects  in 
the  Soviet  Union  had  been  built  with  Ameri- 
can assistance.  Antony  Sutton's  exhaustive 
three-volume  study.  Western  Technology 
and  Soviet  Economic  Development  (pub- 
lished by  the  Hoover  Institution,  in  1968. 
1971.  and  1973).  conclusively  demonstrates 
the  staggering  extent  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  Its  main  adversary's  present  might. 

By  1949,  when  the  U.S.  passed  the  Export 
Control  Act  restricting  trade  with  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  Soviete  had  benefited  im- 
mensely from  the  extravagant  U.S.  war-time 
venture  called  Lend-Lease.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  Soviets  received  $2.6  billion 
worth  of  American  non-military  goods,  plus 
$8.5  billion  in  military  hardware,  including 
$1.25  billion  of  the  latest  American  industri- 
al equipment.  (This  was  in  addition  to  more 
than  $10  billion  worth  of  industrial  and 
military  equipment  dismantled  in  Germany 
and  shipt>ed  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  what  has 
been  called  "the  greatest  and  most  system- 
atic looting  of  any  defeated  country  in  the 
history  of  the  war. "  '•)  The  U.S.  is  still  wait- 
ing for  the  Soviet  Union  to  pay  its  Lend- 
Lease  debt. 

Broken  contracts,  disrupted  operating  and 
export  plants,  and  rejected  invoices  followed 
during  the  Stalinist  regime;  still  Western 
businessmen  were  not  discouraged.  Thus 
Khrushchev's  predictable  realization  that 
he  too  needed  Western  technology  was 
greeted  by  many  capitalist  businessmen 
with  undisguised  enthusiasm.  When  the 
Soviet  leader  announced  in  1959  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  buy  whole  factories,  U.S. 
businessmen  started  supplying  designs  and 
specifications,  process  technology,  engineer- 
ing capability,  equipment,  as  well  as  startup 
and  training  programs.  Some  fifty  complete 
chemical  plants  were  ordered  from  the  West 
between  1959  and  1961. 

Many  of  the  chemical  plants  built  then 
and  in  the  later  sixties  had  direct  military 
applications.  Fertilizer  plants,  for  example, 
are  easily  adapted  to  produce  explosives— a 
fact  well  known  at  the  time,  though  the 
U.S.  nevertheless  continued  to  supply  the 
Soviets  with  the  needed  equipment.  In  one 
instance,  less  than  a  year  after  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  there  were  congressional 
warnings  against  the  military  implications 
of  selling  to  the  Soviets  $10  million  worth  of 
potash  mining  equipment  by  the  Joy  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Pittsburgh.  Ignoring 
the  warnings.  Congress  approved  not  only 
that  deal  but  also  a  series  of  ten  fertilizer 
plants  arranged  by  Armand  Hammer's  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Corporation. 

One  important  restraint,  at  least,  was  im- 
posed In  1961.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
barred  the  export  of  ball-bearing  machines 
produced  by  the  Bryant  Chucking  Corpora- 
tion of  Vermont,  on  the  ground  of  strict  na- 
tional security.  The  Soviets  waited  patient- 
ly, convinced  that  the  U.S.  would  eventually 
succumb  to  pecuniary  temptation.  This  per- 
sistence was  rewarded  In  1972:  President 
Nixon,  at  the  advice  of  Henry  Kissinger,  ap- 


proved the  deal.  As  warned,  the  ball-bearing 
equipment  soon  was  being  used  by  the 
Soviet  military.  Pour  years  later.  Defense 
Intelligence  officials  informed  Congress 
that  the  bearings  could  'now  be  used  in  the 
guidance  equipment  of  Soviet  missiles." 
This  sale  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. ■ '' 

Shortly  after  the  Republican  victory  in 
1968.  Congress  liberalized  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  making  it  much  easier  to  trade 
with  the  Soviets:  by  the  time  of  the  1979 
Afghan  invasion,  the  list  of  strategic  items 
which  the  U.S.  was  selling  the  Russians  had 
become  truly  staggering.  According  to  Law- 
rence Brady,  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
U.S.  sold  the  Communists  semiconductors, 
array  transform  processors,  computers,  ma- 
chine tools,  chemical  processes,  and  turnkey 
projects  combining  non-strategic  and  strate- 
gic technology.  Some  specific  examples:  an 
RB-211  turbofan  engine,  suitable  for  bomb- 
ers (developed  with  $300  million  in  U.S.  gov- 
ernment research  and  development  grants), 
bought  by  the  Soviet  Union  from  Lockheed: 
technology  sold  by  Litton  Industries  now 
being  used  to  help  Soviet  planes  and  ships 
track  American  submarines:  a  UO/lOC 
Sperry-Unlvac  computer,  personally  ap- 
proved for  sale  by  Carter  in  1978.  now  being 
used  by  the  Soviets  to  improve  their  Back- 
fire bomber:  and  space  suits  that  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  about  $20  million  apiece  to 
develop  have  been  sold  the  Russians  for  a 
mere  $150,000  each. 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  how  could 
Washington  even  consider  continuing  to  sell 
strategic  goods  to  the  Kremlin?  One  ration- 
ale is  accepted  even  by  some  conservatives: 
they  believe  the  old  argument  that  if  the 
U.S.  does  not  sell  the  item  to  Moscow,  then 
someone  else  will,  and  that  embargoes  are 
therefore  useless. 

THE  FOREIGN  AVAILABIUTY  ARGUMENT 

In  the  first  place,  the  data  base  for  decid- 
big  whether  goods  are  available  from  a  non- 
U.S.  source  arc,  according  to  Lawrence 
Brady  and  other  experts,  often  "weak  to 
nonexistent."  Indeed,  the  chief  offender  in 
seeking  waivers  of  the  general  Western  em- 
bargo (known  as  COCOM)  against  strategic 
traffic  with  the  Communists  has  been  the 
U.S.  rather  than  iU  allies.  Specifically,  in 
1962,  the  U.S.  made  only  1.6  percent  of  the 
124  requests  for  exceptions,  but  by  1978. 
U.S.  exception  requests  had  escalated  to 
62.5  percent  out  of  a  total  1050. 

The  Soviets,  moreover,  often  prefer  to  do 
business  with  U.S.  giants  like  IBM  and  Con- 
trol Data,  sometimes  even  when  a  European 
competitor  offers  them  a  lower  price.  Mar- 
shall Goldman  points  out  in  his  1975  study. 
E>efense  &  Dollars:  Doing  Business  with  the 
Soviets,  that  in  such  cases  as  the  Kama 
River  truck  plant  the  Russians  were  set  on 
having  America  help  them  build  it:  they  felt 
that  American  equipment  and  engineering 
were  the  best  available  and  they  wanted  top 
quality,  regardless  of  the  cost.  In  addition, 
discussions  with  Soviet  officials  always  leave 
the  impression  that  Russians  are  mesmer- 
ized by  size,  and  only  the  U.S.  comes  close  to 
matching  the  size  of  the  Soviet  market.  Still 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  In  many 
cases— such  as  the  Bryant  precision  bear- 
ings, the  space  suits,  and,  at  present,  many 
types  of  computers— the  U.S.  produces  the 
best  equipment  in  the  world.  The  national 
computer  industries  of  West  Germany. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  trail  the 
U.S.  firms.  (Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  may 
well  have  trouble  adapting  to  changes  in 
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technology  if  it  shifted  exclusively  to  Euro 
pean  supplier^.) 

The  foreign  availability  argument  is  so 
thin  at  times  that  it  raises  serious  suspicions 
about  its  validity  when  applied  in  other,  less 
easily  verifiable  instances.  Carter  used  it, 
for  example.  In  the  summer  of  1978  to  Justi- 
fy his  approval  of  a  controversial  sale  by 
Dresser  Industries  of  a  $144  million  turnkey 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  deep-well  oil 
drilling  equipment,  even  though  a  Defense 
Science  Board  task  force  headed  by  Texas 
Instruments  President  J.  Fred  Bucy  had  de- 
clared categorically  that  the  technologies 
involved  were  "solely  concentrated  in  the 
United  SUtes."  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
charged  that  Carter  had  simply  succumbed 
to  Commerce  IDepartment  and  Dresser  In- 
dustries pressures  and  ignored  opposition  by 
a  National  Security  Council  task  force. 
Indeed,  the  Dresser  sale  Included  a  comput- 
erized electronic  beam  welding  machine 
that  can  be  used  to  manufacture  Jet  aircraft 
and  has  nuclear  as  well  as  laser  applications. 
The  evidence  Indicates  that  no  accurate 
and  convincing  system  of  determining  "for- 
eign availability"  exisita  as  yet.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Affairs,  Lawrence  Brady  said  on 
February  20,  1980: 

"[A]n  arbitrary  selection  of  fifty  consecu- 
tive national  security  cases  from  1978  re- 
viewed by  my  Special  Assistant,  Page  Bryan, 
in  response  to  a  Freedom  of  Information  re- 
quest, revealed  a  recommendation  of  ap- 
proval in  every  instance  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  ap- 
provals were  recommended  primarily  on  the 
evidence  of  foreign  availability.  No  sources 
for  the  data  used  to  assess  foreign  availabU- 
ity  are  given  in  any  of  these  cases.  When 
asked,  however,  licensing  officers  cite:  In- 
dustrial sources,  company  brochures,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  other  governmen- 
tal agency  studies.  In  none  of  these  cases 
was  it  suggested  that  the  State  Department 
had  been  asked  to  negotiate  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  producers  In  order  to 
secure  the  elimination  of  possible  foreign 
sales  to  the  Communist  countries."  [empha- 
sis added.] 

Actually,  a  number  of  businessmen  appear 
quite  ready  to  concede  the  shaklness  of  the 
foreign  availability  argument  in  many 
cases— computers,  for  example— but  none- 
theless claim  that  the  U.S.  should  sell  the 
Russians  such  sophisticated  Items  because  It 
will  be  profitable  in  the  long  run.  After  all, 
the  Soviets— so  the  thinking  goes— will  need 
to  buy  maintenance  equipment  from  U.S. 
suppliers  who  then  will  have  a  comer  on  the 
market  for  years.  The  evidence,  however, 
seems  to  build  an  altogether  different  sce- 
narios. According  to  a  1981  Pentagon  study, 
the  Soviets  have  already  copied  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  U.S.  integrated  circuits,  in- 
cluding computer  logic  and  memory  chips 
from  practically  all  the  major  U.S.  mlcrocir- 
cult  manufacturing  facilities."  With  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  Investment,  therefore 
the  Soviets  reap  the  benefits  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  our  research  and  development. 
And  the  computers,  of  course,  have  military 
uses.  IBM  360  and  370  computers,  for  exam- 
ple, are  believed  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  air  defense  system.  The  com- 
plex of  Westen-manufactured  radar  devices 
and  computers  In  Moscow's  Vnlkovo  Airport 
traffic-control  system  gives  to  Soviets  air-de- 
fense control  capabilities  they  were  unable 
to  design  themselves. 

Perhaps   the  most   Important   aspect   of 
commercial  relations  with  the  Eastern  bloc. 
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however,  is  their  questionable  ability  to  pay 
for  the  goods  they  buy.  Soviet  bloc  debt  was 
alarming  as  early  as  1977  when  "only"  $40- 
$45  billion  was  owed  the  West.  Today  that 
debt  totals  nearly  $80  billion.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  on  February  22. 
1977.  that  many  observers  were  becoming 
concerned  about  the  posslbUity  of  Soviet 
blackmail.  That  concem  was  echoed  in 
March  1981  by  Senator  Thurmond,  who  told 
Congress: 

"U.S.  policymakers  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  these  huge  outstanding 
Soviet  debts  to  our  banks  serve  to  compro- 
mise needed  policy  decisions  for  fear  of  en- 
dangering payment." 

Though  U.S.  and  International  banks 
protmbly  now  realize  that  the  Soviets  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  are  bad  credit 
risks,  the  banks  continue  to  increase  the 
loans  to  avert  massive  defaults.  In  effect, 
the  lending  banks  have  thus  become  "hos- 
tage" to  their  debtors. 

The  only  hope  the  Western  banks  seem  to 
have  of  being  repaid  Is  to  continue  to  foster 
East-West  trade.  The  great  danger  Is  that  a 
Communist  payment  failure  could  start  a 
banking  panic  in  the  West.  In  this  sense,  the 
Communists  have  the  West  both  ways:  as 
long  as  the  Joyrlde  lasts  they  get  massive  in- 
fusions of  technology,  essentially  free. 
When  it  concludes,  they  could  sink  the 
banking  system. 

To  make  matters  worse,  American  firms 
have  trained  hundreds  of  Soviet  technicians 
in  the  U.S.  Teams  of  Soviet  specialists— os- 
tensibly looking  into  possible  purchases- 
have  toured  defense-related  American 
plants.  A  member  of  one  group,  which  close- 
ly Inspected  the  Boeing.  Lockheed,  and 
McE>onnell-Dougla8  factories  in  1973  and 
1974,  admitted  privately  to  a  Boeing  official 
that  purchases  had  never  been  contemplat- 
ed—meaning of  course  that  the  real  purpose 
of  the  trip  had  been  Industrial  espionage.  As 
for  so-called  student  exchanges— those  who 
come  from  the  U.S.S.R.  are  usually  experi- 
enced engineers,  scientists,  and  managers  of 
research  and  development  establishments 
who  concentrate  on  study  programs  in  the 
U.S.  In  semiconductor  technology,  comput- 
ers, and  other  fields  of  applied  research. 

WHY  DOXS  THE  U.S.  DO  IT? 

If  Soviet  behavior  is  readily  explicable, 
the  same  does  not  appear  to  be  true  of  the 
West.  The  U.S.,  In  particular,  seems  anxious 
to  overlook  the  costs— both  financial  and 
psychological— of  trade,  especially  strategic 
trade,  with  the  Communist  bloc.  One  reason 
might  be  the  fact  that  not  everyone  Is  af- 
fected equally.  To  be  sure,  the  higher  Pen- 
tagon budget  needed  to  respond  to  the  more 
sophisticated  Soviet  technology  is  home  by 
everyone.  Companies  like  Control  Data  and 
Bryant  Chucking,  however,  still  appear  to 
come  out  ahead,  at  least  in  the  short  run. 
One    might    thing    that    businessmen    too 
would  be  among  the  most  concerned  about 
contributing   to   the   growing   power   of   a 
nation  whose  leaders  are  dedicated  to  the 
eradication   of  capitalism.   But  some  U.S. 
weapons  manufacturers  seem  eager,   even 
Impatient,  to  do  business  with  the  Soviets. 
According  to  John  Markoff.  writing  in  the 
July  7  and  21,  1980  Issues  of  Inquiry  maga- 
zine, "some  of  the  corporations  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  defense  establishment"  were 
angry  at  Jimmy  Carter's  embargo  on  strate- 
gic  goods   to   the   U.S.S.R.    because   they 
found  themselves  "having  to  forgo  lucrative 
trade  opportunities  In  the  name  of  national 
defense."  Lucrative  indeed,  when  we  need  to 
improve  our  defense  capabilities  to  catch  up 
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with  the  Soviets  who— with  our  help— keep 
updating  their  war  machine. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  public, 
once  its  consciousness  has  been  raised,  is 
willing  to  stand  up  for  their  nation's  securi- 
ty Interests.  The  Washington-based  Investor 
Responsibility  Research  Center  reports  that 
shareholders  in  over  two  dozen  companies 
were  asked  In  1981  to  vote  on  resolutions  to 
terminate  business  and  trade  relations  with 
Communist  countries.  One  California  group. 
Stockholders  for  World  Freedom,  has  pro- 
posed that  Occidental  Petroleum  report  the 
extent  of  its  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc. 
Another  member  of  the  group  has  asked 
Rockwell  International  (the  Defense  De- 
partments fifteenth  largest  military  con- 
tractor) to  cease  all  trade  with  the  Commu- 
nists. The  resolution  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

■Rockwell,  as  a  prime  defense  contractor, 
ought  not  to  be  helping  [Conununistl 
threats  to  world  peace  and  free  societies.  We 
should  instead  direct  our  resources  toward 
our  own  economy  and  our  Free  World 
Allies.  If  you  are  considering  voting  against 
this  proposal  merely  out  of  an  abstract 
sense  of  political  tolerance,  consider  further 
that  you  would  be  voting  against  the  best 
long-nm  Interest  of  yourself,  your  family, 
your  corporation,  and  your  free  country." 

Yet  the  resolution  contains  a  fatal  flaw. 
Rockwell's  Board  of  Directors  responded: 

"To  the  extent  that  foreign  trade  with  a 
particular  country  or  countries  is  considered 
to  be  inconsistent  with  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment policy  objectives,  controls  or  em- 
bargoes are  imposed.  Desclsions  on  these 
matters  are  properly  In  the  domain  of  the 
Government  and  not,  in  our  view,  in  the 
domain  of  corporations." 

It  is  thus  up  to  the  government  to  make 
the  policy  on  strategic  trade  with  the  East. 

TOWARD  A  WISER  POLICY 

A  great  number  of  Americans  would  prob- 
ably support  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  high 
technology  goods  to  the  Communist  coun- 
tries were  it  possible  to  demonstrate  beyond 
refutation  that  such  a  move  would  be  abso- 
lutely effective  in  protecting  U.S.  national 
security  at  a  reasonable  cost.  While  absolute 
proofs  may  be— in  a  rigid  logical  sense— Im- 
possible, the  evidence  should  convince  all 
but  the  most  obdurate  skeptic  that  the 
West  must  take  tougher  steps  to  slow  or 
even  halt  the  transfer  of  critical  technology 
to  the  East. 

Opting  for  an  embargo,  however,  is  still  a 
long  way  from  Imposing  It  effectively.  The 
first  problem  is  to  determine  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  what  items  qualify  as 
strategically  significant  enough  to  warrant 
controls.  It  has  been  argued,  for  example, 
that  everything  we  sell.  Including  wheat, 
contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary insofar  as  assistance  from  us  frees 
funds  for  the  Soviet  war  machine.  That  ar- 
gument is  not  without  merit,  the  President's 
decision  to  lift  the  grain  embargo  notwith- 
standing. Another  important  matter  in- 
volves trade  with  the  Soviet  satellites.  The 
Carter  embargo,  for  example,  was  not  di- 
rected against  the  satellites  but  only  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Understandably,  the  pre- 
dictable leakage  weakened  considerably  the 
credibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  embar- 
go." A  cardinal  rule  of  economic  warfare  is 
that  It  must  be  pursued  seriously:  how  else 
are  we  to  enlist  the  help  of  our  Western 
allies  in  this  endeavor?  This  help,  indeed,  is 
crucial,  not  only  because  the  allies  already 
have  access  to  many  American  strategic 
Items  but  also  because  future  U.S.  develop- 
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ments  will  be  difficult  to  keep  secret— to  say 
nothing  of  advances  the  allies  will  make  on 
their  own. 

Finally,  a  problem  of  growing  difficulty  is 
deciding  how  to  keep  strategic  military  tech- 
nology from  reaching  our  own  coi-imercial 
markets.  One  case  involves  the  very  com- 
plex function  microcircuit  devices  developed 
under  the  very  high  speed  integrated  circuit 
program  of  the  Defense  Department."  Al- 
though the  Pentagon  will  seek  export  con- 
trols on  these  devices  to  prevent  their 
reaching  Communist  countries,  program  di- 
rector Larry  Sumney  has  admitted  that 
similar  processing  will  probably  find  its  way 
into  U.S.-produced  devices  intended  for  the 
consumer-industrial  market.  Some  of  the 
contractors  involved  in  producing  these  de- 
vices also  have  overseas  affiliates  or  subsidi- 
aries; should  they  be  denied  this  technolo- 
gy? And  what  about  further  research  in 
other  areas— specifically,  in  materials  and 
physical  processes  needed  to  achieve  submi- 
cron  geometries,  which  is  the  next  phase  of 
the  program?  Normally,  basic  research  is 
not  subject  to  export  controls:  should  this 
be  an  exception? 

Despite  these  problems,  the  issue  must  be 
confronted.  Especially  at  this  time  when  the 
U.S.  is  seeking  ways  to  penalize  the  Soviet 
Union  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
Poland,  and  preventing  further— possibly 
even  military— Involvement  there,  the  con- 
trol of  strategic  trade  Is  an  excellent  lever. 
The  opportunity  is  here,  and  millions— both 
in  Poland  and  in  America— are  waiting. 
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Tecbmology  Transfers  to  the  Soviet 
j  Union 

'  (By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger) 

A  few  months  ago  a  fisherman  working 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  picked  up 
what  turned  out  to  be  an  intelligence  gath- 
ering device  neatly  enclosed  In  a  Soviet 
oceanographic  current  meter.  This  device 
and  others  like  it  are  used  to  gather  vital  in- 
formation about  the  U.S.  Navy's  activities 
and  could  be  extremely  harmftil  to  us  if  em- 
ployed In  war. 

At  the  heart  of  this  device  Is  a  modem 
printed  circuit  board.  It  and  several  others 
have  been  brought  to  my  office  the  past  six 
months.  Most  were  packaged  for  military 
purposes  and  all  were  designed  for  use  in  a 
wide  variety  of  weapons  systems,  including 
ballistic  missiles,  'fire  and  forget"  weapons, 
and  guidance  and  control  for  aircraft,  to 
name  a  few. 

What  surprised  me  most  was  that  these 
sophisticated  devices  were  not  made  in  the 
United  States.  Nor  were  they  produced  in 
Europe  or  Japan.  They  were  products  of  the 
Soviet  Union, 

Specialists  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
tested  these  circuit  boards  carefully.  They 
found  many  of  the  components,  particularly 
the  mlcrocircults,  to  be  exact  copies  of 
"chips  "  made  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  a 
U.S.  chip  was  put  on  the  Soviet  circuit 
board  and  worked  properly.  Such  microelec- 
tronic circuits  are  used  extensively  tn  our 
strategic  and  conventional  weapons  systems. 
Clearly  the  Soviets  have  made  remarkable 
progress  in  being  able  to  copy  and  manufac- 


ture advanced  electronic  equipment  of  this 
kind. 

ALARMING  IMPLICATIONS 

How  the  Soviet  Union  got  the  manufac- 
turing know-how  and  circuit  design  informa- 
tion to  build  these  components  is  a  story  as 
complicated  as  its  implications  are  alarming. 
The  simple  answer  is  that  the  Soviets  have 
organized  a  massive,  systematic  effort  to  get 
advanced  technology  from  the  West.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  support  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup. 

This  unusual  acquisition  program  follows 
two  paths — openly  whenever  possible  and 
clandestinely  when  not.  The  Soviets  make  a 
maximum  effort  to  get  technology  from  the 
West  by  claiming  a  need  for  equipment  to 
be  used  in  strictly  civUian  enterprises.  An 
example  is  their  effort  to  obtain  modem 
medical  equipment  such  as  CAT  scanners 
which  require  sophisticated  computer  tech- 
nology to  operate. 

Using  civilian  cover,  during  the  1960s  and 
1970s  the  Soviets  moved  quickly  to  purchase 
electronics  technology.  Our  bureaucracy 
was  asleep  to  the  danger  of  this,  so  nothing 
was  done  to  prevent  it.  As  a  result,  the  Sovi- 
ets were  able  to  set  up  a  number  of  special- 
ized electronics  factories— all  of  which  are 
operated  today  as  classified  facilities. 

Where  they  were  unable  to  get  either  the 
U.S.  or  those  who  participate  in  the  Inter- 
national Control  System  (COCOM)  to  yield 
advanced  technology,  the  Soviets  employed 
a  nimiber  of  clandestine  means.  Business- 
men, engineers,  scientists  and  workers  have 
been  bribed.  Inncx^nt-looking  corporations 
have  been  created  to  buy  equipment  late/ 
sent  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Diplomats  and  official 
visitors  have  been  used  to  ferret  out  Items 
of  interest.  Neutral  and  nonaligned  states 
are  targeted  for  exploitation.  And,  where  all 
else  falls,  intelligence  missions  have  been 
run  by  Soviet  agents. 

The  Soviets  obtain  considerable  benefit 
from  these  complicated  maneuvers.  Each 
year  they  save  billions  of  dollars  in  research 
and  development  costs  by  "borrowing" 
Western  technology.  They  get  hardware 
and  know-how  that  is  proven  and  trouble- 
free.  These  acquisitions  can  be,  and  often 
are.  supported  by  additional  developments 
in  the  West.  Indeed,  merely  reading  the  full 
range  of  technical  literature  openly  pub- 
lished give*  the  Soviets  the  ability  to  repair 
and  maintain  products  they  have  acquired 
Illegally. 

But  the  most  significant  and  troubling 
aspect  of  all  this  is  how  the  Soviets  use  the 
equipment  they  have  gathered  to  add  to 
their  military  power.  And  this  is  our  great- 
est concern. 

An  Important  part  of  our  own  national  de- 
fense 85  well  as  the  security  of  our  allies  and 
friends  around  the  globe  is  the  "quality 
edge"  we  have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  This 
advantage  is  largely  the  result  of  the  talent 
and  skill  produced  by  our  free  enterprise 
system.  We  have  made  use  of  this  asset  ef- 
fectively in  supporting  our  national  defense 
programs.  It  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  secu- 
rity. 

Unlike  some,  who  from  time  to  time  criti- 
cize our  defense  programs,  the  Soviets  un- 
derstand how  important  the  quality  edge  is 
to  us.  Their  actions  prove  that  they  mean  to 
benefit  from  our  technology.  Thus,  it  is 
clearly  in  our  best  interest  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so  and  that  is  what  this  adminis- 
tration is  tiying  to  do. 

President  Reagan  took  the  lead  last  July 
at  the  Ottawa  summit  conference  when  he 
appealed  to  our  allies  to  tighten  our  inter- 
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national  control  system.  We  have  worked 
hard  to  plan  an  effective  high-level  CCX^OM 
conference.  The  meeting,  to  be  held  In  Paris 
next  month,  will  be  the  first  broad  reconsid- 
eration of  our  technology  control  system  in 
nearly  30  years.  We  will  present  new  evi- 
dence to  our  allies  on  how  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Warsaw  Pact  are  using  Wesjem  tech- 
nology to  strengthen  their  offensive  mili- 
tary capabilities.  We  want  to  conclude  at 
that  meeting  a  redefinition  of  the  COCOM 
international  control  program. 

I  am  also  working  to  involve  NATO.  One 
of  the  peculiar  aspects  of  the  control  system 
is  that  defense  interests  are  poorly  repre- 
sented. For  example,  only  the  United  States 
sends  Department  of  Defense  experts  to 
COCOM,  even  though  COCOM's  main  pur- 
pose is  to  safeguard  technology  that  can  be 
used  for  military  purposes  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Warsaw  Pact.  At  the  national 
level,  only  the  U.S.  and  France  allow  de- 
fense specialists  to  review  regularly  pro- 
posed technology  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  result  is  that  many  Judgments 
are  made  without  expert  participation,  and 
a  good  deal  of  damage  results,  as  in  the  case 
of  highly  advanced  communication  switch- 
ing equipment  obtained  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
frcm  Western  Europe.  Unfortunately  this 
equipment  can  also  be  used  to  add  greatly  to 
the  Soviets'  command  and  control  abilities. 
My  hope  is  that  the  NATO  countries  can 
work  together  to  help  change  the  reviewing 
procedures  for  technology  transfer  issues. 

NEED  PtTBLIC  UNDERSTANDING 

We  cannot,  however,  achieve  all  we  would 
like  to  without  public  understanding.  In 
particular  we  need  industry  to  take  the  lead 
and  inform  both  management  and  employes 
of  the  dangers.  In  sensitive  factories  we 
need  voluntary  security  committees  to  safe- 
guard essential  designs  and  manuiacturing 
know  how.  Industry  associations  can  play  an 
important  part  in  protecting  our  national 
security  by  advising  member  companies  on 
appropriate  measures  and  internal  safe- 
guards. 

Businessmen,  in  general,  can  be  more  sup- 
portive by  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
long-term  interests  in  peace  and  security 
they  share  with  their  stockholders  far  out- 
weigh the  short-term  gains  which  the  sales 
of  certain  equipment  offer.  If  we  Ignore  this 
and  proceed  with  business  as  usual,  current 
sales  may  please  some  but  they  will  yield 
the  most  unpleasant  dividends  in  the 
future.* 


REGULATORY  REFORM 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
article  that  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  on  Peb- 
ruary 25.  1982.  The  author  was  Sena- 
tor Glenn,  and  the  article  described 
the  very  important  Issue  that  will  soon 
be  facing  the  Senate  when  we  consider 
S.  1080,  the  regulatory  reform  bill.  We 
have  to  decide  the  extent  to  which  we 
want  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
the  independent  regulatory  agencies. 

The  bill  contains  language  which 
gives  the  President  authority  to  over- 
see the  development  of  major  rules 
and  the  regulatory  analyses  that  ac- 
company them.  Senator  Glenn  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  that  would 
clarify  that  the  President's  role  as  to 
the  independent  agencies  is  only  to 


monitor    the    development    of    major 

rules  and  to  report  to  Congress  on 

that  process.  It  is  an  important  article. 

highlighting  the  possible  consequences 

of  our  adoption  of  S.  1080  as  presently 

drafted.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it 

and    asic   that    it   be   printed    in    the 

Record. 

The  article  follows: 

We  Can  Do  WiTHOtrr  This  Regulatory 

Reform 

By  a  stroke  of  the  legislative  pen  and  with 
virtually  no  hearing  record,  the  Senate  may 
soon  reverse  nearly  a  century  of  precedent 
and  give  President  Reagan  day-to-day  over- 
sight and  management  authority  over  key 
actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  some  14  other 
independent  regulatory  agencies.  This  deci- 
mation of  the  Independents  is  apparently 
the  primary,  if  unstated,  objective  of  key 
proponents  of  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
due  to  come  before  the  Senate  soon. 

Starting  in  1889.  with  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission.  Congress  created  the  in- 
dependent agencies  to  insulate  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  of  the  federal  government's 
most  politically  sensitive  and  technically 
complex  regulatory  tasks  from  ongoing 
presidential  intervention  and  partisan  poli- 
tics. By  statute.  Congress  has  specified  that 
the  members  of  these  boards  and  commis- 
sions are  appointed  for  fixed  terms:  that  the 
president  cannot  remove  them  for  policy 
differences,  but  only  for  demonstrated  inef- 
ficiency; and  that  no  more  than  a  simple 
majority  of  the  members  of  an  independent 
agency  may  come  from  any  political  party. 
One  crucial  aspect  of  the  autonomy  con- 
ferred by  these  statutory  protections  is  that 
not  one  of  these  agencies  currently  submits 
pre-issuance  drafts  of  its  regulations  for 
prior  presidential  review;  indeed,  such 
action  would  contradict  the  very  notion  of 
agency  Independence. 

Under  the  pending  Regulatory  Reform 
Act.  however,  the  president  would  be  able  to 
order  Independent  agencies  to  submit  drafts 
of  all  their  major  regulations  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  where  they 
could  be  held  Indefinitely,  until  OMB  had 
"ensured"  that  they  met  presidentially  dic- 
tated cost-benefit  standards.  Through  these 
standards.  In  turn,  the  president  could,  for 
example,  define  which  costs  and  benefits 
could  be  weighed  by  independent  agency  de- 
cision-makers and  how  they  should  coimt 
the  present  value  of  future  impacts,  such  as 
the  costs  of  future  nuclear  power  plant  acci- 
dents. 

Congress  has  never  countenanced  such 
hands-on  presidential  interference  in  inde- 
pendent agency  regulatory  declaloiu,  and 
for  good  reason,  as  a  few  examples  wUI  dem- 
onstrate. Under  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act: 

Nuclear  safety  standards,  promulgated 
today  by  the  Increasingly  tough  NRC,  would 
be  subject  to  White  House  screening  by 
avowed  advocates  of  nuclear  power. 

Baby-product  safety  standards.  Issued  by 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
would  be  vetted  by  officials  who  think  the 
private  sector  can  handle  its  own  safety  af- 
fairs. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  money  supply  reg- 
ulations would  be  checked  by  OMB  staff 
desperate  to  bring  down  interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission's  cam- 
paign financing  rules  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  rules  on  candi- 
dates' access  to  TV  would  undergo  '"cost- 


benefit"  review  by  officials  with  the  most 
obvious  partisan  interests. 

SEC  rules  for  investor  protection  would 
have  to  be  submitted  for  White  House  clear- 
ance at  the  same  time  that  major  SEC  in- 
vestigations of  administration  officials  or 
allies  might  be  under  way  (remember  Bert 
Lance  and  Robert  Vesco?),  seriously  under- 
mining that  agency's  credibility. 

In  future  administrations,  opposite  but 
comparably  strong  biases  might  prevail, 
with  equally  undesirable  results  for  fair  and 
reasoned  regulation  in  these  sensitive  areas. 

Over  the  past  five  years.  Congress,  with 
extensive  hearings  and  debate,  has  reviewed 
the  charters  of  nearly  half  of  the  independ- 
ents and  has  consistently  reaffirmed  their 
freedom  from  executive  control.  Yet,  not  a 
single  day  of  hearings  has  been  held  on  how 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act's  sweeping 
changes  in  presidential  authority  would 
affect  Individual  agencies  and  their  spheres 
of  regulation.  Ironically,  the  only  committee 
to  receive  "testimony"  on  this— letters  from 
many  independent  agencies,  obtained  at  my 
request— accepted  my  amendment  to  limit 
presidential  supervision  in  this  area,  an 
amendment  that,  for  parliamentary  reasons. 
I  will  have  to  reintroduce  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Congress  has  had  good  cause  Indeed  for 
insulating  nuclear  and  consumer  safety,  the 
soundness  of  our  financial  institutions  and 
the  regulation  of  the  political  process  Itself 
from  presidential  intervention.  These  vital 
protections- and  those  accorded  the  other 
objects  of  independent  regulation— must  not 
be  lightly  cast  aside,  certainly  not  without  a 
full  hearing  in  every  case.  We  must  not  be 
seduced  by  presidential  expansionism  mas- 
querading in  the  sheep's  clothing  of  "regu- 
latory reform."* 


FORT  INDIANTOWN  GAP 
MILITARY  RESERVATION 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Legislature  and  which  has 
been  received  by  the  Office  of  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Resolution  No.  72 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
considering  either  the  complete  termination 
OR  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  COMPLE- 
MENT of  United  States  Army  occupancy  of 
Fort  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
considering  a  transfer  of  the  Helicopter 
Maintenance  Complement  from  the  New 
Cumberland  Army  Depot  to  the  Air  Naval 
Station  at  Corpus  Christi.  Texas:  and 

Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  suffered  undetermined  economic 
losses  from  the  nuclear  reactor  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  adjacent  to  the  Fort  In- 
diantown Gap  Military  Reservation  and  the 
New  (Cumberland  Army  Depot:  therefore  be 
it 

Retolved  (the  Senate  concurring).  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  hereby  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
take  appropriate  legislative  action  to  pre- 
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vent  the  above  moves  planned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.* 


NATIONAL  TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 
LEGISLATION 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  16th  Guam 
Legislature  and  which  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  of  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resoltttion  No.  192 

Whereas,  the  1981  Pacltwood-Moynihan 
Tuition  Tax  Credit  Bill  would  esUblish  a 
federal  tax  credit  for  tuition  paid  by  parenU 
who  send  their  children  to  a  non-govern- 
ment school;  and 

Whereas,  an  additional  feature  of  the 
1981  Packwood-Moynlhan  Tuition  Tax 
Credit  Bill  is  a  refund  provision  for  those 
parents  who  do  not  earn  a  taxable  Income 
but  do  pay  tuition  for  their  children  to 
attend  a  non-government  school;  and 

Whereas,  the  1981  Packwood-Moynlhan 
Tuition  Tax  Credit  Bill  would  apply  to  col- 
lege, vocational,  secondary  and  elementary 
tuition:  and 

Whereas,  under  present  law,  parents  who 
exercise  their  basic  right  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  non-govenunent  school  are  being 
doubly  taxed  and  are  not  afforded  relief  as 
proposed  by  the  1981  Packwood-Moynihan 
Tuition  Tax  Credit  Bill;  and 

Whereas,  November  1981  has  been  de- 
clared "National  Tuition  Tax  Credit 
Month"  to  draw  attention  to  the  proposal 
that  tuition  tax  credit  legislation  Is  urgently 
needed  to  remove  the  unfair  burden  of 
double  taxation  placed  upon  parents  who 
exercise  their  basic  right  to  educate  their 
own  children  according  to  their  own  moral, 
religious  and  cultural  values;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Legis- 
lature of  the  territory  of  Guam  does  sup- 
port passage  of  federal  tuition  tax  credit 
legislation  with  refund  provisions  as  pro- 
posed in  the  1981  Packwood-Moynlhan  Tui- 
tion Tax  Credit  Bill  and  urges  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  accept  this  legislation 
that  would  eliminate  tax  penalties  which 
now  exist  for  those  parents  who  pay  tuition 
to  send  their  children  to  non-discriminating, 
non-government  schools  whose  curriculum 
corresponds  with  religious,  moral  and  cul- 
tural values  embraced  by  the  families;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Honora- 
ble Ronald  Reagan;  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Education;  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  to  all  members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress;  to  the  Honorable  An- 
tonio B.  Won  Pat;  to  His  Excellency  Bishop 
Felixberto  C.  Flores;  to  the  Administrators 
of  each  nongovernment  schools  within  the 
territory;  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam.« 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  FED- 
ERAL ORGANIZATION  FOR 
MANAGING  FEDERAL  TERRI- 
TORIAL RELATIONS 

(By  fequest  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:  ) 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  I6th  Guam 
Legislature  and  which  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Office  of  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  No.  200 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  mandated  plenary 
power  for  the  territories  by  the , Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  within  the  Executive  Branch  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  an  Office  for  Ter- 
ritorial and  International  Affairs,  charged 
with  territorial  liaison  and  assistance  re- 
s[>onsibUity,  has  been  established  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 

Whereas  both  the  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment encourage  as  a  fundamental  policy  the 
orderly  development  of  the  federal-territori- 
al relationship;  and 

Whereas  in  practice,  the  administrative 
arrangements  assigned  for  territorial  liaison 
and  assistance  have  failed  to  meet  expecta- 
tions for  orderly,  continuing  service  held  by 
the  people  of  Guam  who  urgently  believe 
federal  attention  given  the  territories  must 
be  Improved;  and 

Whereas,  several  non-partisan  studies  of 
the  federal-territorial  relationships  have 
been  conducted  recommending  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  arrangements  for  handling  fed- 
eral-territorial responsibilities;  and 

Whereas,  among  those  recommendations, 
are  proposals  to  elevate  coordination  of  the 
federal  effort  in  territorial  matters  to  the 
responsibility  of  a  Senior  Assistant  on  the 
President's  Domestic  Policy  staff  and  to  es- 
tablish presidential  commissions  to  examine 
the  application  of  federal  statutes  of  the 
territories  and  the  existing  federal-territori- 
al financial  arrangement  with  the  aim  of 
providing  opportunity  for  and  a  stimulus  to 
economic  growth  and  improved  territorial 
treatment  under  federal  fiscal  programs; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  protect  and  nurture  the 
unique  cultures  and  fragile  economics  of  its 
island  territories  which  are  so  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation  In  terms  of  history, 
geography,  economic  potential,  tradition 
smd  ethnic  composition  and  to  afford  the 
territory  the  American  rights  and  human 
rights;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Legis- 
lature, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam,  re- 
spectfully requests  the  President  of  the 
United  SUites  to  elevate  the  federal  organi- 
zation for  dealing  with  territorial  matters 
by  appointment  of  a  Senior  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Territorial  Affairs  who  shall 
serve  on  the  President's  White  House  Do- 
mestic Policy  Staff;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Legis- 
lature, on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam,  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  refashion  the  Department 
of  Interior's  Office  of  Territorial  and  Inter- 
national Affairs  by  reappropriatlng  all  or  a 
significant  portion  of  funds  now  budgeted 
for  its  operations  to  establish  a  permanent 
independent  office  for  territorial  assistance 


and  liaison  which  shall  be  based  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  federally  fimded  but  staffed  by 
personnel  who  shall  be  appointed  by  territo- 
rial governments;  and  t>e  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate;  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress;  to  all  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  to  Congressman  A.  B. 
Won  Pat;  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam.* 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
ANNUAL  PAYMENT  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OP  GUAM  IN 
LIEU  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  AS- 
SESSMENT 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Sixteenth 
Guam  Legislature  and  which  has  been 
received  by  the  Office  of  the  I*resident 
pro  tempore. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  No.  162 

Whereas  the  United  States  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  title  to  almost  one-third  of 
Guam's  land  mass;  and 

Whereas  all  the  property  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral GovfiTunent  is  exempt  from  any  real 
property  tax  assessment;  and 

Whereas  this  exemption  costs  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  millions  of  dollars  annually; 
and 

Whereas  Congressman  A.  B.  Won  Pat  has 
introduced  legislation  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
relative  to  authorizing  an  annual  payment 
to  the  government  of  Guam  in  lieu  of  taxes; 
and 

Whereas  this  legislation  has  precedence  in 
that  U.S.  Congress  provides  an  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  lieu  of 
taxes;  and 

Whereas  the  justification  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  payment  is  that  the  large  Fed- 
eral Government  presence  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  limits  the  tax  base  on  which  the 
district  government  of  Guam  can  impose 
and  collect  real  estate  taxes;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  owner- 
ship and  possession  of  land  on  Guam  also 
precludes  the  local  government's  ability  to 
improve  and  collect  real  estate  taxes:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  endorse  and  express  its 
unequivocal  support  of  Congressman  Won 
Pat's  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  an 
annual  payment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  government  of  Guam  in  lieu  of 
real  property  tax  assessment;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  tuid  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  President  Pro  Tempo- 
re, U.S.  Senate;  to  the  Speaker.  House  of 
Representatives,  U.S.  Congress;  to  the  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  Interior;  to  the  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  the  Treasury;  to  Con- 
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gressman  A.  B.  Won  Pat;  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Guam.* 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  MONTH 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Alasl^a 
State  Legislature  and  which  has  been 
received  by  the  Office  of  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  Alaskan  women  have  always  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  welfare  and  economy 
of  the  Territory  and  State  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  roles  women  have  played  in 
the  development  of  the  state  have  not  been 
widely  recognized  and  appreciated;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  set  aside  a 
time  to  recall  and  reclaim  the  historical  her- 
itage that  belongs  to  all  Alaskans,  including 
Alaska's  women,  so  that  all  citizens  will  be 
encouraged  to  exercise  the  freedom  to  de- 
velop individual  abilities  and  potentials  to 
the  fullest; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature designates  the  month  of  Mareh 
during  the  year  1982  through  the  year  1992 
as  Women's  History  Month  and  encourages 
communities  and  educational  institutions  to 
promote  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
women's  contributions  to  the  history  of  our 
state  and  of  our  nation;  and  be  it 

Further  resolved  that  the  CJovemor  is  re- 
spectfully requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  Alaska  to  observe 
Women's  History  Month  with  appropriate 
activities;  and  be  it 

Further  resolved  that  the  United  States 
Congress  is  respectfully  requested  to  desig- 
nate March  of  the  year  1982  through  the 
year  1992  as  Women's  History  Month  for 
the  nation.* 


ROGER  MILLIKEN,  PRESIDENT 
OF  MILLIKEN  &  CO.,  INC.  OP 
SPARTANBURG.  S.C. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  ) 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  praise 
the  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  a 
man  whose  success  epitomizes  our 
great  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, Mr.  Roger  Milliken,  president  of 
Milliken  &  Co.,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest 
textile  manufacturing  companies  in 
the  United  States. 

Roger  Milliken  is  the  third  genera- 
tion president  of  a  family  owned  com- 
pany that  began  as  a  general  store  in 
Portland,  Maine,  in  1865.  His  grandfa- 
ther. Seth  Milliken,  founded  the  com- 
pany, and  later,  his  father,  Gerrish 
took  over.  After  the  unexpected  death 
of  his  father  in  1947,  Roger  Milliken 
became  president  while  in  his  early 
thirties. 

Since  that  time  he  has  guided  the 
compsmy  along  a  path  of  progress  and 
success  unmatched  by  any  other  pri- 


vately owned  company  in  the  country. 
Now,  after  117  years  in  existence,  Mil- 
liken &  Co.  is  the  largest  privately 
owned  and  operated  company  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  impressive  av- 
erage gross  revenue  of  $2  billion.  It 
employs  22.000  people  worldwide. 
12.000  of  whom  work  in  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Roger  Milliken  has  found  success  in 
the  textile  industry  because  he  is  a 
master  craftsman  in  textiles,  and  an 
honor  student  of  the  school  of  free  en- 
terprise. He  understands  that  America 
works  most  effectively  as  a  free  capi- 
talist system. 

Because  of  his  expertise  and  success, 
he  knows  how  the  textile  business 
works  best.  In  fact.  Business  Week 
magazine  said  that  Roger  Milliken 
"wields  an  influence  in  textiles  that  is 
probably  unparaUeled  by  any  individ- 
ual in  any  other  industry." 

He  is  a  man  of  action,  a  man  whose 
concern  for  good  government  tran- 
scends his  immediate  concern  for  the 
effects  of  government  on  his  business. 
He  is  a  man  who  refuses  to  merely  sit 
back  and  criticize  the  Government, 
but  rather,  gets  involved  in  the  politi- 
c£d  process  to  do  his  part  as  a  responsi- 
ble citizen  to  insure  that  America  con- 
tinues to  be  a  government  of  and  for 
the  people,  and  not  a  government  that 
controls  the  people. 

One  of  the  key  events  in  the  devel- 
opment of  industry  in  South  Carolina 
was  when  Roger  Milliken  moved  the 
company  headquarters  to  our  State  in 
1954.  Since  that  time,  he  and  his  com- 
pany have  contributed  significantly  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  South 
Carolina.  The  late  James  F.  Byrnes,  a 
former  South  Carolina  Governor.  U.S. 
Senator,  and  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
once  called  this  decision  to  move  to 
our  State  a  "major  turning  point  in 
the  State's  economic  development." 
Today,  his  company  continues  to  make 
great  contributions  to  the  economic 
posture  of  South  Carolina. 

While  his  business  is  a  great  part  of 
his  life,  it  is  not  his  greatest  priority. 
He  is  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 
His  wife,  Justine,  and  his  five  children 
all  play  a  vital  role  in  his  life.  After 
all.  his  company  is  a  family  business, 
so  members  of  the  Milliken  family 
share  a  close  bond  of  love  and  commit- 
ment to  each  other's  interests. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  days  when 
the  Reagan  administration  seeks  to 
reduce  big  government  so  that  busi- 
ness can  grow  and  flourish.  I  believe 
that  Roger  Milliken 's  company  is  a 
prime  example  of  how  anyone  in 
America  can  succeed  with  initiative 
and  hard  work.  He  has  proven  that 
private  industry  can  have  a  direct  and 
beneficial  impact  on  the  public  good. 
American  business  functions  best 
when  govenmient  and  private  industry 
function  with  a  mutual  resr>ect  for 
each  other. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  in 
greater  detail  more  information  about 


Roger  Milliken  and  the  success  that 
this  family  company  has  experienced. 
I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  January 
3.  1982,  edition  of  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server appear  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Charlotte  Observer.  Jan.  3.  19^21 
RocER  Milliken:  A  Very  Private  Giant  in 
Textiles 

Spahtakbdhc— Roger  Milllken's  65th 
birthday  party  two  Octobers  ago  ai  the 
swank  Yeamans  Hall  Club  north  of  Charles- 
ton was  a  strictly  private  affair. 

Only  60  lifelong  friends  were  invited  to 
the  weekend  celebration:  postcard-beautiful 
autumn  days  of  golf  along  the  marshes, 
dining,  dancing  and  an  original  life-with- 
Pather  skit  by  his  five  children. 

Justine,  Milllken's  wife,  planned  the  event 
for  weeks.  Friends  who  were  there  say  it 
reached  a  dramatic  climax  at  the  black-tie 
performance  of  the  skit. 

Milllken's  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
worked  for  days  on  the  script.  It  ended  by 
comparing  the  evolution  of  their  relation- 
ship with  their  father  to  the  evolution  of  a 
full  moon. 

"When  you  are  young,  you  only  see  a 
piece  of  the  man,"  says  a  family  friend. 
"But  they  told  him  that  now.  as  adults,  they 
could  see  the  wholeness,  the  full  moon." 

"In  a  very  nice  way.  they  said  how  much 
they  loved  him,"  says  another  friend. 
"There  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  that  room  when 
the  kids  got  through." 

Even  Milliken.  the  hard-driven  multi-mil- 
lionaire president  of  Milliken  &  Co.,  had 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  kissed  his  children 
one  by  one  and  applause  engulfed  the  room. 

Very  few  South  Carolinians— including 
more  than  12,000  who  worked  for  him  and 
thousands  more  influenced  by  his  l>ehind- 
the-scenes  political  activism— will  ever  see  or 
know  the  full  Roger  Milliken. 

A  tall  man  whose  red  hair  is  streaked  with 
gray,  Milliken  is  probably  South  Carolina's 
richest  man.  He  is  certainly  one  of  its  most 
powerful  and  influential. 

His  family-owned.  (2  billlon-a-year  textile 
empire  is  the  largest  privately  owned  and 
operated  company  In  the  United  States.  He 
runs  it  by  getting  personally  Involved,  fre- 
quently making  major  decisions  from  a 
small  office  attached  to  his  modest  home  In 
downtown  Spartanburg. 

As  a  stalwart  of  the  Republican  Party,  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  directors  at  Wes- 
tinghouse  and  Citicorp,  a  friend  of -the  pow- 
erful who  once  turned  down  Richard 
Nixon's  offer  of  a  cabinet  post,  a  business- 
man so  opposed  to  unions  he  provoked  the 
longest  labor  dispute  in  U.S.  history,  Milli- 
ken is  very  much  a  public  person. 

But  he  prefers  anonymity.  Neighbors  say 
they  have  never  met  him.  His  employees  are 
reluctant  to  talk  about  him.  He  grants  no 
Interviews.  So  his  name  turns  up  in  print  in- 
frequently. 

When  Business  Week  singled  him  out  as  a 
cover  subject  last  January— a  rare  event  for 
any  U.S.  executive— Milliken  declined  to  be 
interviewed.  He  also  refused  to  talk  to  the 
Observer. 

"What  good  would  it  do  him?  asks  James 
Chapman,  president  of  Spartanburg  Coun- 
ty's Inman  Mills  and  a  close  Milliken  friend. 
"If  he  gives  an  interview,  the  first  thing  a 
reporter  would  want  to  know  is  atx>ut  his 
profits.  If  you  don't  want  to  have  to  say  no 
comment.'  then  just  don't  do  the  interview. 
That's  his  philosophy". 
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But  MilUken's  policy  of  silence  has  not 
prevented  him  from  becoming  controversial 
in  his  adopted  home  state. 

His  industrial  clout,  conservative  political 
activism  and  reputation  for  getting  what  he 
wants  inspire  strong  emotions  among  both 
friends  and  enemies. 

To  state  Democrats  he  is  "Daddy  War- 
bucks."  founder  and  financial  angel  of  the 
modem  S.C.  Republican  party. 

To  Southern  textile  union  leaders.  MUli- 
ken  is  notorious,  a  man  who  with  one  act — 
closing  E>arlington  Manufacturing  Co.  after 
employees  voted  for  a  union  in  1956 — did 
more  to  slow  unionization  of  Southern  tex- 
tile plants  than  any  other  person  or  event. 

To  MilUken's  opponents  on  legislative 
issues,  such  as  last  summer's  fight  over  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  limit  state 
spending,  he  la  a  no-compromise  ideologue 
out  of  touch  with  the  state's  real  problems. 

But  while  his  opponents  rage  about  his  in- 
fluence and  his  tactics.  MilUken's  friends  in 
the  business  community  and  the  state  GOP 
are  doggedly  loyal. 

"Frankly.  I  think  Roger  Mllllken  hung 
the  moon."  says  John  Wellman.  the  million- 
aire owner  of  JohnsonvUle  textile  firm, 
president  of  the  state  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  like  Mllllken,  a  transplanted 
Yankee. 

"He  must  be  as  near  to  one  of  the  1776  pa- 
triots as  a  man  can  be."  says  Drake  Edens  of 
Columbia,  a  longtime  state  party  official 
and  OOP  fundraiser. 

Both  friends  and  foes  acknowledge  that 
Mllllken  is  leaving  his  philosophical  imprint 
on  South  Carolina.  Says  Don  Fowler,  the 
former  state  Democratic  Party  chairman, 
now  a  University  of  South  Carolina  political 
scientist  who  runs  a  consulting  firm: 

"I  don't  have  any  doubt  that  over  the  last 
20  years,  the  selective  participation  of  a 
well-to-do  group  of  textile  people  has  had  a 
distinctive  effect  on  the  political  Ideology  of 
South  Carolina.  Roger  Mllllken  is  the  prime 
example." 

Who  is  Roger  Mllliken.  and  why  \a  he 
having  nothing  to  say  about  all  of  this? 

First  and  always  foremost.  Mllllken  is  a 
businessman— a  very  successful  one. 

In  the  troubled  U.S.  textile  Industry, 
where  losses  have  frequently  outstripped 
profits  during  the  past  25  years.  Mllliken  is 
considered  a  genius. 

"He  wields  an  influence  in  textiles  that  is 
probably  unpaxElleled  by  any  individual  in 
any  other  industry."  wrote  Business  Week. 

"He  lives  and  breathes  his  business."  says 
Wellman.  "It's  his  life." 

The  history  of  the  family  owned-and-oper- 
ated  company  is  vintage  Americans. 

Foimded  in  1865,  at  a  Portland.  Maine, 
general  store  by  Seth  Mllllken.  Roger's 
grandfather,  the  manufactuirlng  empire  now 
stretches  from  France  and  Belgium  to  West- 
em  North  Carolina,  and  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  Its  national  sales  headquarters  is 
on  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  In  New 
York,  with  branches  In  Dallas.  Los  Angeles 
and  other  cities.  It  employs  22,000  people 
worldwide. 

Today.  Mllllken  &  Co.'s  $2  billion  gross 
makes  it  the  largest  privately  owned  compa- 
ny in  America,  according  to  Wall  Street  ana- 
lysts and  national  business  writers. 

Stony  of  its  operations  are  concentrated  in 
South  Carolina,  where  34  plants  chum  out 
polyester  fabrics,  carpets,  tire  cords  and  in- 
dustrial chemicals. 

The  corporate  heart  is  the  huge  Mllllken 
Research  Corp..  five  contemporary  build- 
ings on  600  landscaped  acres  bordering  I-8S 
in  Spartanburg.  There,  where  only  peach 


trees  stood  30  years  ago.  Mllliken  has  built 
the  textile  industry's  largest  research  facili- 
ty, where  several  hundred  scientists  and  en- 
gineers peer  into  the  industry's  future. 

Mllliken  scientists  have  patented  more 
than  980  processes  since  the  research  de- 
partment was  organized  in  1945  with  six  sci- 
entists. Most  patents  have  come  since  the 
research  effort  moved  into  the  Spartanburg 
facility  in  1958. 

Industry  analysts  and  the  company  say 
Mllliken  «b  Co.  spends  more  money  on  re- 
search and  development  than  the  rest  of  the 
textile  industry  combined,  though  no  one 
except  Mllliken  knows  exactly  how  much 
that  is. 

In  1978.  while  Burlington  Industries  filed 
for  ownership  of  13  patents  and  J.P.  Stevens 
only  six.  Mllliken  Research  Corp.  received 
44.  Thus  the  company's  slogan,  emblazoned 
on  a  fleet  of  trucks:  "Textile  Leadership 
Through  Research." 

One  result  of  the  Intense  effort— and  simi- 
lar innovations  in  production  and  market- 
ing-is a  reputation  for  quality  and  being 
first. 

"Other  people  In  the  industry  watch  Mllli- 
ken to  see  what  he's  doing.  Then  they  try  to 
copy  it  a>  best  then  can,"  says  a  New  York- 
based  textile  analyst.  "Most  buyers  interest- 
ed in  quality  want  to  go  straight  to  the 
source." 

Another  result  Is  money. 

The  company's  estimated  $2  billion  in 
gross  sales  last  year  makes  It  nearly  as  big 
as  publicly  owned  J.P.  Stevens  and  gaining 
on  Greensboro-based  Burlington  Industries, 
the  country's  largest  textile  company  with 
%Z  billion  in  sales. 

Stevens  and  Burlington  executives  must 
answer  to  boards  of  directors  and  push  for 
quarterly  profits  to  Impress  stockholders. 

Mllliken  feels  no  such  pressure. 

Since  assuming  control  of  the  company  In 
1947,  MiClken  has  served  as  president,  chief 
executive  officer  and  undisputed  master  of 
the  company's  destiny. 

His  brother,  Gerrish  64,  directs  the  auto- 
motive fabrics  division.  His  first  cousin, 
Minot,  la  chief  financial  officer.  Two  sisters 
and  a  longtime  family  friend,  Francis  Kings- 
ley,  share  the  rest  of  Mllliken  &  Co.'s  stock 
and  sit  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Thus  Mllliken  can  make  quick  decisions 
and  sprint  where  other  companies  must 
crawl. 

As  a  manager,  Mllliken  believes  in  youth. 
Each  spring,  he  hires  500  business  and  tex- 
tile graduates  from  Clemson  University, 
N.C.  State  University  and  Georgia  Tech, 
starting  them  at  the  bottom,  where  they 
might  manage  u  few  as  five  employees. 

Inside  MilUken's  management  chart  room 
at  the  Spartanburg  headquarters,  nearly 
3.000  waUet-slzed.  color  identification 
badges  line  the  walls.  Every  executive  in  the 
MlUlken  empire  is  connected  in  a  spiderweb 
of  black  Unes.  At  the  top  on  the  center  waU 
Is  Roger  MUllken's  picture. 

"Mr.  MUllken  spends  16  days  a  year  in  this 
room.  pcrsonaUy  evaluating  every  execu- 
tive." says  company  spokesman  Dan  Hen- 
derson. Bach  employee  has  an  identification 
number,  and  information  is  stored  in  a  com- 
puter for  Mllllken  to  cuU  at  promotion— or 
demotion— time. 

Other  textile  executives  marvel  at  MUll- 
ken's hands-on  management  style,  which 
company  sources  say  extends  even  to  the 
most  minute  details. 

At  textUe  shows,  other  chief  executive  of- 
ficers have  seen  Mllliken  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  examining  the  underside  of  new  tex- 
tile machinery. 


'Why  does  he  Imow  the  business?"  aslis  a 
former  Mllliken  executive  who  asked  not  to 
be  named.  "He's  just  put  the  time  in  ...  He 
has  a  fantastic  ability  to  have  the  informa- 
tion he  wants  come  to  him." 

MilUken's  devotion  to  the  family  business 
blossomed  early. 

"He  is  planning  to  go  Into  the  textile  busi- 
ness." understated  the  1937  Yale  yearbook 
on  "Rog"  MiQiken's  graduation  plans. 

He  was  bom  and  reared  on  Park  Avenue 
in  New  York  City.  After  prepping  at  Oroton 
School  in  Massachusetts.  Mllliken  majored 
in  French  history  at  Yale  and  played  golf 
for  his  Davenport  College  squad. 

Ironically,  Milliken— who  now  avoids  all 
encounters  with  the  press— worked  for  the 
Yale  Daily  News  while  at  the  New  Haven 
Conn.,  campus.  The  paper  was  probably  Mil- 
Uken's last  brush  with  liberalism.  He  was 
the  senior  editor  in  charge  of  the  Jan.  20. 
1936.  edition,  which  endorsed  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt's smashing  reelection  victory  over  Alf 
Landon. 

"We  shaU  depart  from  the  conservatism  of 
last  year."  the  editors  wrote.  'Because  we 
believe  wholeheartedly  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  New  Deal,  we  shall  in  general  support 
the  president.  Our  support  may  waver,  but 
it  wiU  not  die." 

The  Dally  News  president  that  year  was 
an  honors  student  from  Cincinnati.  Potter 
Stewart,  who  went  on  to  serve  23  years  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mllliken  spent  his  years  at  Yale  surround- 
ed by  future  celebrities.  The  Class  of  '36  In- 
cluded author  John  Hersey.  New  Yorker 
critic  Brendan  GiU.  former  presidential 
aides  Lloyd  Cutler  and  Walt  Rostow.  and 
"Chicago  Seven"  defendant  Dave  Delllnger. 
The  Yale  DaUy  News  president  in  1938  was 
Sargent  Shriver,  1972  Democratic  vice-presi- 
dential candidate. 

Milliken  graduated  in  1937  into  a  turbu- 
lent, terrifying  world.  Europe  was  on  the 
brink  of  war.  The  United  States  was  stum- 
bling through  the  Depression,  and  MilUken 
immediately  sought  the  normality  of  the 
f  amUy  business. 

His  father.  Gerrish,  named  him  a  vice 
president  at  then  Deering-MUliken  almost 
upon  graduation. 

"He  worked  in  the  mills  in  the  summer 
whUe  he  was  at  Yale,"  says  Chapman  of 
Inman  Mills.  "When  he  was  a  young  bache- 
lor, he  would  practically  live  In  the  mills.  He 
was  bom  with  drive.  Some  have  it,  some 
don't.  And  he  had  it." 

On  June  11,  1947,  Milliken  was  playing 
golf  with  his  father  when  Gerrish  Milliken 
suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack.  Roger  Milli- 
ken quietly  assumed  the  presidency. 

Business  associates  say  MiUiken  almost 
immediately  brought  a  stronger  executive 
style  to  the  company. 

"He  was  rcaUy  more  like  his  mother  and 
his  grandfather  than  his  father."  says  a 
friend.  "Roger's  father  didn't  have  the  busi- 
ness acumen  or  energy.  He  was  a  lovable 
man.  He  liked  golf.  But  (grandfather)  Seth 
gave  Roger  his  business  sense." 

Nevertheless,  the  company  was  already 
growing.  During  World  War  11,  it  became 
firmly  estabUshed  as  the  nation's  top  inde- 
pendent producer  of  tire  cord,  pioneering 
new  processes  out  of  a  makeshift  research 
faculty  near  Clemson. 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  '50s,  the  com- 
pany's research  into  manmade  fabrics  began 
to  pay  off.  Nylon  pucker  was  turned  into 
America's  first  wash-and-wear  material. 
Other  polyester  and  wool  blends  foUowed. 

In  the  early  1950s,  after  briefly  moving 
the  research  facility  to  Connecticut.  Milli- 
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ken  decided  to  relocate  much  of  the  compa- 
ny's operation  in  South  Carolina. 

Former  S.C.  governor.  U.S.  senator  and 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  James  F. 
Brynes  called  MiUUien's  decision  the  major 
turning  point  in  the  state's  economic  devel- 
opment. 

MiUlken  was  one  of  the  first,  industrial 
giants  to  see  the  advantages  of  manufactur- 
ing, and  living,  in  the  largely  agricultural 
South.  While  unions  won  industrial  wage  in- 
creases in  Northeastern  mills  after  World 
War  II,  Southern  workers  were  plentiful, 
eager  and  unorganized. 

In  1954.  Milliken  moved  his  famUy  to 
Spartanburg.  Pour  years  later.  MUllken 
opened  the  research  facUity  there. 

Today,  it  covers  more  than  130,000  square 
feet,  with  another  90.000  square  feet  of 
management  offices— about  the  size  of  four 
football  fields.  Another  buUding  is  under 
construction. 

Inside,  dozens  of  clerks  fUl  a  huge  room, 
their  video  display  terminals  processing 
orders  from  around  the  world.  Scientists 
and  engineers  in  white  smocks  sit  at  huge 
scanning  microscopes.  Photos  of  cotton 
fibers,  enlarged  15,000  times,  line  the  walls. 

And  a  roomful  of  managers  direct  the  op- 
eration from  the  nerve  center  of  the  MUU- 
ken  empire. 

No  one  expresses  more  devotion  to  the 
concept  of  unfettered  capitalism  than  MUll- 
ken. 

FuU-page  MiUUcen  &  Co.  advertisements 
in  WiUlam  Buckley's  National  Review  vUify 
government  regulations. 

One  ad  entitled  "The  MODERN  Little 
Red  Hen"  refashions  the  chUdren's  morality 
tale  into  an  anti-government  tract— replete 
with  a  goose  charging  discrimination,  a  duck 
lamenting  lost  welfare  benefits  and  a  cow 
claiming  overtime  for  assisting  the  hen  in 
baking  a  loaf  of  bread. 

But  critics  say  Milliken  opposes  only  gov- 
ernment action  that  hurts  his  company, 
while  pushing  for  government  regulations 
that  restrict  competition.  And,  they  say,  his 
business  philosophy  and  practices  some- 
times run  afoul  of  antitrust  and  labor  laws. 

For  instance,  Mllllken  has: 

Championed  the  cause  of  protectionist 
tariffs  on  foreign  textUes  with  a  succession 
of  GOP  administrations.  U.S.  industry  says 
such  tariffs  protect  jobs.  Opponents  say 
they  drive  up  prices  and  insulate  U.S.  firms 
from  competition. 

Resisted  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  efforts  to  obtain  corporate  and  finan- 
cial performance  data  under  FTC  programs 
that  aid  federal  antitrust  enforcement.  Mil- 
liken maintains  that  such  disclosures  would 
destroy  a  private  company's  competitive  ad- 
vantage. Courts  have  supported  the  PTC. 

Started  paying  $5  mlUion  to  553  former 
Darlington  Manufacturing  Co.  employees 
after  losing  a  25-year  court  fight.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  ruled  MUllken 
closed  the  company  iUegaUy  a  day  after  em- 
ployees voted  for  union  representation  in 
1956.  More  than  100  employees  died  before 
Mllllken  began  paying  the  back  wages  pen- 
alty in  1981. 

Become  entangled  in  a  complicated, 
decade-long  antitrust  suit  brought  by  sever- 
al firms,  including  Burlington.  In  1979.  a 
federal  appeals  court  upheld  rulings  that 
MiUiken  and  a  French  firm  iUegally  monop- 
olized machines  used  in  "false  twist"  proc- 
esses for  doubleknit  apparel.  In  June.  Bur- 
lington was  awarded  a  $21  mUllon  settle- 
ment. Mllliken  is  again  appealing  the  case, 
which  has  already  gone  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 


Mllllken  &  Co.  is  now  trying  to  change  the 
law  that  enabled  Burlington  to  win  Its  case. 

MillUcen  Si  Co.  representatives  are  lobby- 
ing hard  as  Congress  contemplates  changing 
antitrust  laws  to  reduce  settlements  award- 
ed to  companies  victimized  by  monopoly 
practices.  Opponents  of  the  proposal  have 
caUed  It  the  ""price-fixers'  reUef  act,"  a  bail- 
out for  companies  that  have  broken  the  law. 

The  biU  is  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  chaired  by  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond,  R-S.C,  an  old  MiUiken  friend 
who  has  received  thousands  in  campaign 
contributions  from  the  MUllken  famUy. 

Business  and  poUtics  have  frequently  in- 
teracted for  MiUiken  over  the  years. 

"I  believe  in  a  two-party  system.  I  beUeve 
that  businessmen  ought  to  get  involved  In 
politics,  and  I  beUeve  one  should  support  his 
beliefs,"  MlUlken  told  Columbia  author  and 
former  Observer  reporter  Jack  Bass  In  a 
brief,  rare  interview  In  1976. 

In  the  early  1950s,  construction  mUllon- 
aire  CharUe  E>aniel  of  OreenviUe,  S.C.  in- 
troduced Mllliken  to  sUte  poUticians.  MUll- 
ken sometimes  gave  parties  for  them,  par- 
ticularly Thurmond,  whose  growing  dlsiUu- 
slonment  with  the  Democratic  Party  estab- 
lishment paraUeled  his  own. 

MiUiken  also  supported  the  John  Birch 
Society,  the  organization  which  among 
other  things  once  said  President  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower was  a  communist.  MlUlken  has 
been  known  to  provide  Birch -sponsored  ma- 
terial to  employees  and  legislators. 

South  Carolina  had  few  Identifiable  Re- 
pubUcans  in  the  early  "SOs.  One  was  Robert 
Chapman,  the  Spartanburg  lawyer  who 
became  MilUken's  friend,  golfing  buddy, 
personal  attorney  and  chairman  of  the  state 
Republican  Party.  Champan,  whose  famUy 
owns  Inman  Mills,  Is  now  a  Judge  on  the  4th 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Richmond. 

"""The  big  impetus  came  in  1960  when 
Nixon  came  so  close  to  wlimlng  (the  state)," 
says  Edens,  a  key  fundraiser  during  the 
state  GOP's  early  days.  "We  realized  that, 
by  God.  we  coiUd  put  together  a  party  that 
could  work.  Roger  was  a  big  part  of  it. 

MUllken's  influence  in  party  poUtlcs  soon 
spread  across  state  borders. 

In  early  1961.  MiUiken  and  six  other  U.S. 
industrialists  met  in  Washington  to  plan 
strategy  for  winning  the  1964  OOP  nomina- 
tion for  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona. 

It  was  the  kind  of  quiet  role  MUllken 
enjoys.  Three  years  later.  Goldwater  was 
nominated  and  Milliken  plunged  into  the 
campaign. 

After  Thurmond  left  the  Democratic 
Party  to  join  Goldwater  and  the  GOP  in 
September  1964— only  six  weeks  before  the 
election— Thurmond  aide  Harry  Dent  went 
to  work  directing  Croldwater's  southem 
campaign. 

"Roger  helped  us  raise  money.  It  was 
reaUy  something,"  says  Dent.  "He  put  in  his 
own  man,  (former  Mllllken  executive)  Hal 
Byrd,  took  him  off  the  company  payroU  and 
let  him  raise  money.  He  kept  accurate 
records  down  to  the  nickels  and  dimes." 

Byrd  and  MilUken  raised  more  than 
$500,000  in  the  closing  weeks  of  a  futUe 
campaign.  South  Carolina— if  not  the 
nation— responded  and  supported  Gold- 
water. 

By  1968,  Dent  says,  MUllken  was  commit- 
ted to  the  rising  star  of  California  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan.  But  Thurmond  and  Dent 
convinced  MlUlken  to  support  a  winnable 
ticket:  Nixon-Agnew. 

"He  has  strong  ideological  views,  but  he 
doesn't  drive  his  CadUIac  off  the  cliff,"  says 
Dent,  who  became  a  Nixon  White  House 


aide  and  recently  quit  his  Columbia  law 
firm  to  join  the  nUnlstry. 

Once  elected.  Dent  says.  Nixon  offered 
MiUiken  a  cabinet  post  as  secretary  of  com- 
merce. "I  was  in  the  room  when  he  turned  it 
down."  Dent  says. 

In  1972.  with  Nixon  seekUig  reelection 
against  George  McGovem.  MiUiken  cranked 
up  his  fundralsing  operation  again.  He  deliv- 
ered $363,122.50  to  Nixon  aide  Maurice 
Stans  on  April  6.  1972— one  day  before  a 
deadline  for  legal  but  secret  contributions  to 
campaigns. 

EventuaUy.  MUlU^en's  gifts  were  scruti- 
nized by  the  Senate  Watergate  Conunittee 
and  the  Watergate  special  prosecutor  to  de- 
termine if  any  were  spent  for  iUegal  pur- 
poses. No  one  was  indicted. 

MUllken's  portion  of  the  money  was 
$84,000—28  cashier's  checks  drawn  on  his 
persoiuU  account  at  New  York's  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank.  Most  of  the  rest.  In  cash 
and  checks,  came  from  Southem  textUe 
manufacturers. 

Few  of  the  textUe  men  denied  their  gener- 
osity was  tied  to  the  Nixon  administration's 
abiUty  to  negotiate  textUe  import  quotas 
with  Taiwan.  Japan.  Hong  Kong  and  South 
Korea. 

Shortly  after  the  election,  Nixon  named 
MayfaU-  Mills  President  Fred  Dent  (no  rela- 
tion to  Harry  Dent)  of  Spartanburg  as  sec- 
retary of  commerce. 

Since  1972  MUllken's  personal  role  in  na- 
tional campaigns  has  diminished. 

Friends  say  he  was  never  enthusiastic 
about  President  Gerald  Ford,  and  observers 
at  the  1980  Republican  National  Convention 
In  Detroit  3ay  MiUiken  was  disturbed  by 
Reagan's  choice  of  George  Bush  as  a  run- 
ning mate. 

But  MiUiken  continues  to  give  money  to 
RepubUcan  candidates  aU  over  the  country. 
At  the  Federal  Election  Commission  in 
Washington,  his  name  and  checkbook  are 
linked  with  almost  every  natlonaUy  promi- 
nent conservative  poUtlcian.  Records  show 
MUllken  and  his  wife.  Justine,  give  contribu- 
tions totaling  nearly  $50,000  (the  post- Wa- 
tergate legal  cap  for  two  Individuals)  each 
year. 

MiUUten  frequently  covers  aU  the  bases  on 
a  OOP  campaign.  During  1978,  '79  and  '80. 
he  contributed  the  maTimnm  $l,0O0-a-year 
to  aU  the  conservative  entries  in  the  GOP 
presidential  race— and  Reagan.  PhU  Crane. 
Bob  Dole  and  John  CoimaUy.  He  also  con- 
tributed to  Goldwater.  Georgia  Rep.  Larry 
McDoruUd  and  Senate  candidate  James 
Buckley  of  Connecticut.  He  also  supports 
conservative  poUtical  action  committees. 

S.C.  RepubUcans  say  MUllken- has  never 
been  as  interested  in  state  and  local  politics 
as  he  has  been  in  presidential  races  and  at- 
tending national  conventions.  (He  has  at- 
tended the  past  seven.) 

Democrats  disagree.  By  the  middle  1960s. 
Democrats  hardly  ever  missed  an  opportuni- 
ty to  label  MUlUcen  "Daddy  Warbucks." 

Some  now  admit  the  label  was  probably 
overstated. 

"I  suspect  the  truth  is  somewhere  be- 
tween what  we  aUeged  and  what  they 
admit."  says  Fowler,  the  former  Democratic 
Party  chairman.  "When  (in  the  GOPs  early 
days)  they  got  in  a  real  bind.  I  think  they 
could  go  to  him  for  a  few  thousand  dollars.  I 
don't  think  he  gave  them  anything  like 
$50,000  or  $100,000  to  operate  on." 

Republicans  say  Milliken  doesn't  under- 
write the  state  party. 

"Roger  Milliken  doesn't  use  ".liywhere 
near  the  power  he  has  available  in  politics 
.  .  ., "    Dent    said.     "Hes    sensitive    to    the 
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Democrats  making  an  Issue  of  it.  He's  so 
sharp  he's  not  going  to  be  a  target. " 

But  MiUiken  is  a  target,  though  he  can  be 
very  effective. 

Democrats  swear  Milliken  underwrote  the 
successful  1974  gubernatorial  candidacy  of 
Jim  Edwards,  who  is  now  U.S.  energy  secre- 
tary. Incomplete  records  show  Milliken  con- 
tributed at  least  several  thousand  dollars  to 
Edwards. 

Milliken  money  can  make  a  difference,  es- 
pecially in  smaller  races. 

When  outspoken  conservative  state  Rep. 
Norma  Russell  ran  for  the  state  Senate  last 
year.  Milliken  chipped  in  $5.000— more  than 
any  other  single  contributor  in  a  1980  S.C. 
race  and  five  times  the  legal  amount  for  a 
congressional  race.  (State  r{u:es  have  no  con- 
tribution limits.) 

Russell,  expected  to  run  for  lieutenant 
governor  this  year,  won  the  election  over 
Lexington  meat  packer  Billy  Caughman  by 
600  votes  out  of  92.000. 

Caughman  says  he  would  have  beaten 
Russell  without  the  Milliken  money. 

"Hell,  I  didn't  even  have  anybody  give  as 
much  as  $1,000."  says  Caughman.  "I  only 
raised  $15,000  total.  Any  time  you've  got  a 
person  or  company  giving  that  much,  it  can 
decide  the  race.  I  guess  that's  why  they  call 
him  Daddy  Warbucks." 

Along  the  shady  streets  of  his  downtown 
neighborhood,  where  American  flags  adorn 
almost  every  house,  there  are  few  doubts 
about  Roger  Mllliken's  status. 

"He  is  the  No.  1  citizen  in  Spartanburg, " 
says  Walter  Montgomery,  81,  board  chair- 
man of  Spartan  Mills  and  a  longtime  friend. 

Between  business  trips  aU  over  the  world, 
Milliken  and  his  wife  have  raised  five  chil- 
dren (the  youngest,  Weston,  attends  Yale) 
In  their  smart  but  relatively  modest  three- 
atory  frame  house,  valued  at  $72,000  in  1974. 

They  own  other  homes,  of  course— the 
place  at  Yeamans  HaU  in  Charleston  and 
the  farmhouse  at  the  oceanfront  retreat  of 
Mount  Desert  Island.  Maine.  Mllliken's 
home  is  beside  a  home  owned  by  his  college 
classmate  J.  Peter  Orace  of  the  multination- 
al W.  R.  Orace  ic  Co. 

Friends  say  Milliken  likes  to  shoot  quail 
and  play  golf,  bringing  the  same  competi- 
tion to  leisure  that  he  does  to  business. 

"Roger  has  an  incredible  amount  of 
energy."  says  James  Chapman.  "He's  not  as 
good  at  golf  as  when  he  moved  down  here, 
but  he's  a  fierce  competitor.  He  likes  to  win 
on  the  golf  course,  but  he's  a  good  loser." 

Most  Christmases.  the  Mlllikens  ski  in 
Colorado. 

"He  skis  from  the  crack  of  dawn  until  sun- 
down." says  a  friend.  "Then  he'll  sleep  10 
hours.  He  makes  even  his  playing  count.  If 
he  knows  he  has  a  hectic  day  the  next  day. 
I've  seen  him  skip  dinner  and  sleep  straight 
through." 

He  also  makes  his  time  in  Spartanburg 
count.  His  full  schedule  is  planned  months 
in  advance.  When  he  Joins  a  local  board,  he 
attends  the  meetings  religiously. 

"He  schedules  it  so  that  he  can  be  here." 
says  Wofford  College  Development  Director 
Russ  Plctor.  "He's  the  kind  of  trustee  that 
everyone  would  like  to  have." 

Other  colleges  should  be  so  fortunate. 

Since  Joining  the  Wofford  Board  of  Trust- 
ees 25  years  ago,  MUllken  has  pledged  mil- 
lions in  donations  to  the  small  Methodist 
school,  although  school  officials  won't  say 
exactly  how  much. 

Usually  Milliken  pledges  an  amount,  then 
requires  the  college  to  match  it  with  other 
contributions  in  order  to  cash  his  check. 

"The  Milliken  Science  Building  is  named 
after  him."  says  Pictor.  "He  paid  a  substan- 


tial part,  but  not  the  entire  cost.  He  doesn't 
do  that.  He  doesn't  l>elieve  in  doing  the 
whole  thing  himself." 

At  nearby.  Converse  College,  an  800-stu- 
dent  school  for  women.  Justine  Milliken  has 
served  on'  the  lx>ard  since  1968.  Two  years 
ago.  Milliken  donated  $1  million  to  the  col- 
lege to  set  up  10  annual  scholarships  in 
honor  of  his  wife. 

On  campus,  there  is  also  the  Milliken  Arts 
Center,  built  in  part  with  Milliken  contribu- 
tions. And  there  have  been  oth»r  gifts. 

"They  do  a  lot  for  us  but  they  do  it  very 
quietly."  says  Robert  Liggitt,  Converse's  di- 
rector of  development. 

Mllliken's  Romill  Foundation  chooses  30 
Milliken  Scholars  each  year,  a  scholarship 
worth  $2,000  to  the  student  and  $750  to  the 
private  college  the  student  chooses  to 
attend.  Since  the  program  t>egan  in  1960, 
658  students  have  collected  nearly  43  mil- 
lion, with  another  $1  million  to  the  schools. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Milliken  can 
afford  the  contributions. 

Few  people  claim  to  estimate  Mllliken's 
net  wortti  because  he  has  never  given  any 
indication  how  much  his  company  produces 
in  revenue  or  profits. 

"He  has  never  published  any  figures  and 
never  will,"  says  a  former  executive.  "Even 
his  division  presidents  don't  know." 

And  MiUiken's  textUe  income  is  only  part 
of  his  personal  financial  picture. 

The  family  and  close  friend  Francis 
Kingsley  own  almost  40%  of  Mercantile 
Stores  C!o.,  which  operates  84  department 
stores  with  18,000  employees  in  17  states 
and  Canada,  including  the  J.B.  White's 
stores  in  the  CarolLnas. 

Recorcfe  show  Mercantile  netted  more 
than  $42  million  in  1980.  The  Millikens' 
part-ownership  earned  the  family  as  much 
as  $16  million  before  taxes.  Since  Mercan- 
tile stock  is  worth  an  estimated  $200  million, 
the  family's  stock  would  be  worth  as  much 
as  $80  million  on  the  open  market. 

Milliken  is  also  fond  of  real  estate,  buying 
large  tracts  in  Spartanburg  County  ever 
since  his  arrival  in  1954. 

"He  can  afford  it,"  says  a  friend.  "And 
he's  the  only  guy  who  could  even  pay  all  the 
taxes  on  It." 

Spartanburg  County  real  estate  tax  rec- 
ords show  Milliken  controls  thousands  of 
acres  through  his  company,  his  wife  or  in 
his  own  name. 

Milliken  &  Co.  and  Milliken  Industrial 
Corp.  control  mostly  prime  industrial  land, 
much  bordering  1-16  or  1-85  near  Spartan- 
burg. The  company  also  controls  a  few  sub- 
divisions and  thousands  of  acres  inside  bor- 
dering Union  County,  where  Milliken  oper- 
ates six  plants. 

In  Spartanburg,  more  than  29  plots  cover- 
ing 2.500  acres,  with  a  1974  assessed  value  of 
more  thun  $1.1  million,  are  listed  in  MiUi- 
ken's name.  That  represents  only  a  fraction 
of  the  land's  actual  worth;  Inflation  and  a 
recent  revaluation  will  produce  higher  fig- 
ures this  year. 

Last  summer,  a  group  headed  by  Milliken 
purchased  Sandy  Island,  an  Isolated  8,000- 
acre  sanctuary  between  the  Pee  Dee  and 
Waccamaw  rivers  in  Georgetown  County, 
for  $1.95  million. 

Rumors  abounded  in  Georgetown  that 
Milliken  was  ready  to  finance  an  amuse- 
ment park  there  modeled  after  Walt  Disney 
World  at  Orlando.  Fla.  But  Milliken  attor- 
neys say  the  corporation  intends  to  harvest 
timber,  although  they  say  plans  could 
change.  The  island,  inaccessible  by  automo- 
bile, is  inhabited  by  a  few  black  families. 

Despite  his  enormous  wealth  and  his  ex- 
tensive holdings,  Milliken  lives  unobtrusive- 
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ly  in  Spartanburg,  frequently  working  out 
of  his  garage  office  or  driving  a  1968  Cadil- 
liac  the  few  blocks  to  his  office.  He  dresses 
modestly  in  familiar— some  would  say 
worn— shirts.  "He  gets  ketchup  on  his  tie 
like  everybody  else."  says  an  associate  pri- 
vately. 

"I've  been  to  his  home  a  number  of 
times,"  marvels  Harry  Dent.  "And  I've  got 
nicer  carpets  in  my  house  than  he  does.  And 
his  company  makes  carpet  by  the  ware- 
house full." 

Deep  inside  the  Milliken  Research  Center, 
the  company's  45-minute  publicity  film 
grinds  to  an  end. 

It  has  reviewed  Milliken  &  Co.'s  116- year 
history:  retold  the  story  of  how  Seth  Milli- 
ken sailed  a  boatload  of  potatoes  from 
Maine  to  New  York  in  1868.  sold  them  for  a 
$1,000  profit  and  saved  his  young  company: 
proudly  outlined  its  evolution  into  one  of 
the  nation's  industrial  giants:  saluted  vice 
presidents  and  plant  managers:  shown  pic- 
tures of  the  29-room  guest  house  on  the  re- 
search center's  grounds. 

"With  our  resource  of  scientificsLlly 
trained  personnel,  modem  facilities  and 
modem  machinery  at  all  manufacturing  op- 
erations .  .  .  our  future  together  should  be 
and  will  be  a  bright  one,"  the  film  con- 
cludes. 

It  has  whirred  on  with  barely  a  mention 
of  the  67-year-old  man  who  sits  at  the  con- 
trols, guiding  Milliken  <Sc  Co.  into  the 
future. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  way  Roger  Milliken 
wanted  it.« 
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RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
compliance  with  paragraph  2  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  I  submit  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  rules  follow: 

Rules  or  Procedure  or  the  Senate 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 

(Readopted  with  an  amendment  January  21, 

1981) 

title  i-'Meetings  or  the  committee 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  committee,  including 
meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting  or 
series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  when  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  meeting 
or  meetings— 

(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  interests  of  national  de- 


fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  .or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual: 

(D)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement: 

(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees:  or 

(2)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to 
the  comp>etltlve  position  of  such  person;  or 

(F)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations.  (Paragraph 
5(b)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules.) 

3.  Written  notices  of  committee  meetings 
will  normally  be  sent  by  the  committee's 
staff  director  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee at  least  3  days  in  advance.  In  addition, 
the  committee  staff  will  telephone  remind- 
ers of  committee  meetings  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  or  to  the  appropriate  staff 
assistants  In  their  offices. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  committee's  intended 
agenda  enumerating  separate  items  of  legis- 
lative business  and  committee  business  will 
normally  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  staff  director  at  least  1  day  In 
advance  of  all  meetings.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude any  member  of  the  committee  from 
raising  appropriate  non-agenda  topics. 

title  II — quorums 

1.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aKl)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules,  7  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  reporting  of  legislative  measures. 

2.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aXl)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules,  4  members 
shall  constitute  a  quonmi  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  Including  action  on  amend- 
ments to  measures  prior  to  voting  to  report 
the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

3.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(a)(2)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Senate  Rules,  4  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  under  oath; 
provided,  however,  that  once  a  quorum  is  es- 
tablished, any  one  member  can  continue  to 
take  such  testimony. 

4.  Under  no  circumstances  may  proxies  be 
considered  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum. 

title  III— voting 

1.  Voting  In  the  conmiittee  on  any  issue 
will  normally  Ije  by  voice  vote. 

2.  If  a  third  of  the  members  present  so 
demand,  a  record  vote  will  t>e  taken  on  any 
question  by  rollcall. 

3.  The  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  in 
any  meeting  upon  any  measure,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  shall  be  stated  in  the 
committee  report  on  that  measure  unless 


previously  announced  by  the  committee, 
and  such  report  or  announcement  shall  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each 
such  measure  and  amendment  by  each 
member  of  the  committee.  (Paragraph  7  (b) 
and  (c)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules.) 

4.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all 
measures  and  matters  before  the  committee. 
However,  the  vote  of  the  conunittee  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  are  physically  present 
at  the  time  of  the  vote.  Proxies  will  be  al- 
lowed in  such  cases  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  ques- 
tion and  then  only  in  those  instances  when 
the  absentee  committee  member  has  been 
informed  of  the  question  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  recorded.  (Para- 
graph 7(a)(3)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules.) 

TTTLB  IV— DELEGATION  OP  AOTHORITT  TO 
COMMITTSZ  CHAIRMAN 

1.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  sign  him- 
self or  by  delegation  aU  necessary  vouchers 
and  routine  papers  for  which  the  commit- 
tee's approval  is  required  and  to  decide  in 
the  committee's  behalf  all  routine  business. 

2.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  engage 
commercial  reporters  for  the  preparation  of 
transcripts  of  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings. 

3.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  issue,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  regulations  nor- 
mally promulgated  by  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session,  including  the  sen- 
atorial long-distance  telephone  regulations 
and  the  senatorial  telegram  regulations.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  wiU  indulge  me  for  a  brief 
moment.  I  have  two  routine  items.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition tomorrow  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  be  recognized  on  special  order 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PRINTING  OF         ADDITIONAL 

COPIES  OF  SENATE  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "DEVELOPMENT  IN 
AGING:  1981" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  I  propose  to  take  next  has  been 
cleared  on  the  minority  side,  I  believe. 
I   ask   the   Chair   to   lay   before   the 


Senate.  Senate  Resolution  321,  which 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
on  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  suted  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  321)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  volume  1  of 
the  Senate  report  entitled  "Developments 
in  Aging:  1981" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  from  the  minority  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  1.  line  4,  strik- 
ing "1980"  and  inserting  "1981." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  321 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Agbig 
the  maximum  number  of  copies  of  volume  1 
of  its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  entitled 
"Developments  in  Aging:  1981".  which  may 
be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1,200. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m. 
After  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btro)  will  be  recognized  on 
special  order  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes in  length.  After  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  whatever  time  may  remain 
before  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  it  is  possi- 
ble the  Senate  will  have  a  very  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  No  order  to  that 
effect  will  be  entered  at  this  time. 

At  9:30  a.m..  under  the  provisions  of 
the  unanimous-consent  a^eement 
previously  entered,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  951,  the 
E>epartment  of  Justice  authorizations 
bill.  After  not  to  exceed  2  hours  of 
debate  on  that  measure  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  on  the  John- 
ston amendment,  a  vote  will  occur 
thereon. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  meas- 
ure, the  Senate  will  proceed  without 
debate,  motion,  point  of  order  or 
appeal  to  the  disposition  of  the  Heflin 
amendment  No.  1235.  The  order  also 
provides  that  no  other  amendments 
will  be  in  order  to  S.  951  except  the 
two  amendments  just  referred  to  and 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  those 
amendments  without  intervening 
debate,  motion,  point  of  order  or 
appeal,  third  reading  shall  occur.  Tlmi 
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shall  be  followed  immediately  without 
intervening  debate,  motion,  point  of 
order  or  appeal  by  passage  of  S.  951  as 
amended  and  no  debate  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

It  will  be  the  intent  of  the  leader- 
ship on  tomorrow  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
stand  in  recess  from  the  hour  of  12 
noon  to  2  p.m.,  which  has  been  the 
case  in  recent  weeks,  in  order  to 
permit  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  conduct  official  business  off 
the  floor  in  the  nature  of  party  cau- 

CMSCS 

At  2  p.m..  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  ask  the  Senate  to  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nomination  of 
James  Daniel  Theberge  to  be  our  Am- 
bassador to  Chile.  I  shall  not  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  that 
effect  at  this  time  but  I  would  like 
Senators  to  be  on  notice  that,  during 
the  morning,  I  shall  seek  an  order  by 
unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

Thereafter,  I  hope  at  approximately 
3  p.m.  to  take  up  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  on  Poland  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heikz),  on  which 
there  will  be  a  very  short  period  for 
debate  but  on  which  I  understand 
there  will  be  a  record  vote.  Once  again, 
I  shall  not  make  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request  at  this  time  but  I  advise 
Senators  that  that  will  be  the  desire  of 
the  leadership  if  an  order  to  that 
effect  can  be  entered  on  tomorrow. 

At  approximately  3:30  in  the  after- 
noon tomorrow,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  that  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1503,  which  is  the  emergency  pe- 
troleum allocation  conference  report. 
It  is  expected  that  debate  on  that 
measure  will  take  some  time,  perhaps 
as  long  as  an  hour  or  so,  and  that  a 
rollcaU  vote  should  be  anticipated. 
While  that  is  a  privileged  matter.  I 
shall  not  now  announce  that  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  that  measure  at 
that  time,  but  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  of  that  possibility. 

Mr.  President,  after  these  matters 
are  disposed  of.  If  indeed  they  are  dis- 
posed of.  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  agent  identities  bill. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  beyond  the  usual 
hour  to  conclude  the  business  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate:  that  is  to  say, 
approximately  6  p.m. 
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tion  of  all  Senators  to  a  memorandum 
which  has  been  circulated  on  this  side, 
a  copy  of  which  was  delivered  to  the 
minority  leader  urging  that  Members 
be  present  at  all  times  during  that 
debate  and  outlining  the  hours  and 
the  method  of  proceeding  during  the 
continuation  of  that  debate. 
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Petrie.  William  S. 
Portnoy,  Richard  R. 
Wereszczynski. 
James  M. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  Wednesday.  Mr. 
President,  according  to  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
lay  aside  the  unfinished  business  or 
any  other  business  before  the  Senate 
and  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
resolution  dealing  with  Senator  Harri- 
son A.  Williams.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Ethics.  I  once  again  call  the  atten- 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  see  no  Senator  seeking 
recognition.  In  the  absence  of  that,  I 
move  now.  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
5:08  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  March  2,  1982,  at  9 
a.m. 


Parwell.  Timothy  S. 
Gierhart.  Michael  L. 
Hayes.  Timothy  R. 
Lotz,  William  G. 
Mullen,  Jeffrey  A. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer.  W-4  Lorenza 
Carter,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  appointed  a  perma- 
nent chief  warrant  officer,  W-2.  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers, W-3  to  be  appointed  permanent  chief 
warrant  officer.  W-2.  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


'       NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations   received 


by 


Acosta,  Alfredo  Z. 
Botts,  Roy  L. 
Carsten,  Thomas  E. 
Casey,  Patrick  J. 
Curley.  Jeremiah  M. 
Day.  James  L. 
Drewry,  Douglas  L. 
Dulin.  Robert  H. 
Dunbar,  Frederick  C. 
Portner.  liaton  C. 
Francis,  James  E. 
Gengler,  Kenneth  A. 
Gideon,  William  R. 
Hosterman,  Larry  D. 
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Legal  Services  Corporation 

William  L.  Earl,  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13.  1984,  vice  David  E.  Satterfield, 
III. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  the  terms  Indicat- 
ed, to  which  positions  they  were  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

For  a  term  expiring  July  13,  1983 

Harold  R.  DeMoss,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  vice 
Steven  L.  Engelberg,  term  expired. 

Clerence  V.  McKee,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, vice  Hilary  Diane  Rodham,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Marc  Sandstrom,  of  California,  vice  Rich- 
ard Allan  Trudell,  term  expired. 

For  a  term  expiring  July  13,  19S4 

Howard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  vice 
Robert  J.  Kutak,  term  expired. 

wmiam  F.  Harvey,  of  Indiana,  vice 
Howard  R.  Sacks,  term  expired. 

William  J.  Olson,  of  Vlglnla.  vice  F.  Wil- 
liam MeCalpln,  term  expired. 

George  E.  Paras,  of  California,  vice  Mi- 
chael Kantor,  term  expired. 

Robert  Sherwood  Stubbs,  II,  of  Georgia, 
vice  Ramona  Toledo  Shump.  term  expired. 
In  the  Coast  Guars 

Rear  Adm.  Wayne  E.  CaldeweU,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  the  Commander,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Altantlc  Area  with  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  E.  Larkln,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  be  the  Commander  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Pacific  Area  with  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  following  named  captain  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  to  be  a  permanent  commis- 
sioned officer  In  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral: 

In  THi  U.S.  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  In  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Keasler.  David  H. 
Lytle.  John  D. 
Maultsby,  Rustic  A. 

J. 
Maxey,  Jack  E. 
Miller,  Victor  E. 
Palmer.  Bruce  E. 
Peters,  Clyde  V. 
Range.  James  N.,  Jr. 
Shaffer.  Ivan  L. 
Sherman,  James  H. 
Sowers,  William  R. 
Vahey,  William  F. 


The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer,  W-3,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Aldridge,  Bobby  R. 
Barratt,  Leland  S.. 

Ill 
Bell.  Kenneth  G. 
Bendy,  Kenneth  W. 
Bible,  Simon  D. 
Boyd,  John,  Jr. 
Clark.  George  C. 
Crosby,  Samuel  L. 
Crosby,  William  A. 
Donnelly,  John  M. 
Ergino.  Marcellno  S. 
Golden,  Russell  C. 
Halsell,  Johnnie  L. 
Hamilton,  Bobby 
Hendricks,  David  N. 
Henshaw,  Kenneth 

W. 
HUblsh,  Thomas  R. 
HUl,  John  V. 

The  following  named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief  war- 
rant officer.  W-2,  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Home.  Carl  F. 
Huntemann.  Harley 

J. 
Impson.  Eldridge  P. 
Knott,  Joe  G. 
Kozoroz,  Paul 
Love,  John  M. 
Mallnao,  Alexander 

N. 
Ogrodnlk,  Robert  E. 
Pratt.  Robert  M. 
Pray.  Gary  L. 
Spears,  James  R. 
StlUwell,  Gordon  T. 
Swanger,  Stanley  D. 
Thomas,  Thurman  J. 
Thompson,  Allen  D. 
Wyatt,  Jack  D. 
Yasenchak,  Paul  A. 


Abbott,  Fredrick  J. 
AUord.  Michael  L. 
Alley.  Tony  R. 
Anchors.  Charles  H. 
Anderson.  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  E. 
Arbogast,  William  F. 
Atherton,  James  D. 
Atkinson,  Rodney  C. 

J. 
Bailey,  David  C. 
Baker,  Daryl  R. 
Banks,  Joseph  T. 
Banks,  McLeod,  Jr. 
Barann,  Detley  A. 
Barber,  Paul  A. 
Bartlett,  Joe  L. 
Bartow,  Frank  V. 
Beach,  Jarold  L. 
Belghtol.  Larry  W. 
BeU,  Dill  E. 
Bellman,  Edward  L. 
Berger,  Lairy  A. 
Bessette,  Philip  W. 


Blxler.  Robert  A. 
Black,  Ralph  F. 
Black,  Roger  R. 
Blackwell,  Kenneth 

C. 
Blankenship,  William 
Blackman,  Melvis  M. 
Bohac.  James  J..  Jr. 
Botine,  John  L. 
Bowman,  Robert  E. 
Branch,  Lewis  N. 
Brian,  Dennis  J. 
Brlesacher,  William 
Brieske.  William  C. 
Brown,  Emmett  J. 
Brown,  Gale  B. 
Brown,  John  T. 
Bruce,  Jefferson  W. 
Bucher,  Gregory  A. 
Buie.  Charles 
Bunch,  William  E. 
Burck,  William  T. 
Burk,  Michael  A. 
Byford,  Dewey  L. 
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Caffrey,  William  E.  J. 
Calamug.  Guerrero 

B. 
Calloway,  Layton  M. 

J. 
Campbell,  Lavone 
Camplsl,  Thomas  A. 
Carey,  Ralph  W. 
Carr,  Alfred  E. 
Carr,  Allen  R. 
Carr.  Jerry  E. 
Castle.  Paul  A. 
Cerka.  Bennie  L. 
Clark.  Henry  D.,  Ill 
Clark,  John  T. 
Clay,  David  A. 
Cleofe.  Juancho  N. 
CUnard.  David  L 
Cochrane,  Douglas  E. 
Cofleld,  Willie  R. 
Coker,  Joe  C,  Jr. 
Cole,  Jeffrey  W. 
Coleman,  Moses 
Coleman,  Ronald  G. 
Colley.  Larry  M. 
Comeau,  George  L. 
Comer,  John  W. 
Constantino,  Rlzalin 
Cook,  Robert  N. 
Cooper,  Frederick  J. 
Cornelius,  Robert  E. 
Costanzo,  Daniel  M. 
Cotton,  John  E. 
Cowles,  William  R., 

Jr. 
Croteau,  Paul  W. 
Crutchfield,  Albert 
Cummlngs,  Patrick 

C. 
Dahlgren,  Robert  E. 
Dauphlnee,  Richard 

A. 
Davis,  Jerry  P. 
Davis,  Johnny  R. 
Davis,  Robert  J. 
Dawson,  Kermeth  W. 
DelMundo,  Pete  A. 
Devlne,  Bart  A. 
DeVlnney,  Dallas  M. 
DeWlnter,  Paul  F. 
Dlckerson,  Edward  R. 
Dill,  John  M. 
Dlllard,  Jackie  A. 
Dillingham,  John  S. 
DlMaggio,  Donald  J. 
Donaghue,  Michael 

A. 
Donion,  James  P. 
Doud,  Gary  C. 
Doughty,  Thomas  G. 
Doyle,  Russell  H. 
Dufford,  William  D. 
Duke,  Roger  C. 
Dunlap,  William  D., 

Jr. 
Dunn,  Clyde  M. 
Dunn,  Hayward  D. 
Duran,  Lawrence  A. 
Eaton,  James  F. 
Eaton,  James  R. 
Eckelberger,  Shirley 
Eisenhardt, 

Waldemar 
Ell.  Walter  K. 
Embrey,  Francis  M. 
Engledow,  Peter 
Ervln,  Michael  W. 
Eskridge,  Elmer  B. 
Etheridge,  Gary  L. 
Pablan,  Kenneth  W. 
Pary.  Robert  E. 
Paught,  Thomas  E. 
Peatherer,  Robert  E. 
Peichtinger,  John  L. 
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Perrell,  James  E. 
Fiehtner,  David  E. 
Fitchie,  David  G. 
Flowers,  Dale  C. 
Ford,  Johnny  O. 
Poster,  Clarence  E. 
Prance,  Chj^rles  D. 
Galbraith,  Fergus  J. 
Ganser.  Charles  R. 
Garrison,  Gary  W. 
Gay,  Bobby  D. 
Geer.  Ell,  Jr. 
Gerber.  James  L 
Gervasl,  Michael  J. 
Gibson,  Bobby  P. 
Gibson.  David  S. 
Gibson.  Dermis  W. 
Gibson,  Virgil  L. 
GUI,  Jay  H. 
GUlen,  Michael  J. 
Glade,  Ronald  G. 
Glover,  John  C. 
Gonzalez,  Francisco 
Groombridge, 

Hermann 
Groves,  John  T. 
Haley,  Roy  C. 
Hall,  William  J. 
Hamilton,  Talmage 

O. 
Handy,  Garrick  L 
Hanson,  Paul  G. 
Harlan,  Richard  D. 
Harrington,  Chester 
Harris.  James  D.,  Jr. 
Harris,  Randall  E. 
Harrison,  Danny 
HaskeU,  Robert  W. 
Hass,  Randy  L 
Hecht,  Frank  W. 
Heersema,  Robert  L. 
Heray,  Randy  L. 
Hlgglns.  David  M. 
Hilligas,  Donald  F. 
Hinds,  Terry  W. 
Hlnes,  Leonard  A.,  Jr. 
Hobbs,  Kenneth  R. 
Hoffman,  Steven  J. 
Holfeltz,  Larry  D. 
Hollar,  Bruce  B. 
Holsather,  Thomas 

E. 
Hooper,  Howard  G., 

Jr. 
Hord,  Cheryl  A. 
Hume,  Duane  D. 
Jenkins,  Spencer  D. 
Jewell,  Robert  W. 
Johnson,  Alan  C. 
Johnson,  Charles  M. 
Johnson,  Edward 
Johnson,  Robert  S. 
Jones,  Larry  L. 
Judd,  Robert  E. 
Jurjevlc,  Anthony  J. 
Kaczynskl,  Edwin  J., 

Jr. 
Keller,  Wayne  M. 
Kelly,  Jeffrey  B. 
Knight,  Kenneth  R. 
Knlghten,  Roger  W. 
Kosse,  Peter  J.,  Ill 
Krell,  Robert  D. 
Krutslnger,  PhUllp 
Laqulndanum, 

Romulo 
LaVallee.  John  M. 
Lawrence,  Darnell  R. 
Leafe,  William  A. 
Lef fel,  George  W. 
LeMlre,  Richard  J. 
Leo,  Joseph  C. 
Letscher,  Joseph  J. 
Linenberger,  Thomas 


Link.  Michael  R. 
Lish.  WUliam  J..  Jr. 
Lonczewskl,  Alvln  W. 
Lopez.  Fernando  P. 
Lowke.  John  C. 
Lubag.  Emlliano  G.. 

Jr. 
Lyall,  Ronnie  L. 
Mach,  Charles  R. 
Macheski,  John  R. 
Mack,  John  T. 
Majusiak,  Bernard  P. 
Manansala.  Renato 

S. 
Mangus,  Gary  S. 
Manning,  Edward  S. 
Marshall,  John  S. 
Maskelony.  Daniel  T. 
Massuch,  Harry  A. 
Matthes,  Michael  J. 
McCormick,  Richard 

L 
McCoy,  Paul  L. 
McCrary,  Gene  M. 
McCuistion,  David  A. 
McDaniel,  Kenneth 

L 
McDuf fie,  Lee  O. 
McEntee,  Joseph  C. 
McEwen,  Patrick  A. 
McGulre,  Robert  H. 
Mclntyre,  Earle  J. 
McKlnney,  Malcolm 

L 
McLaughlin,  Francis 
McMaln.  Darryl  H. 
McNulty,  y.dward  B. 
McTieman,  John  J. 
Meierdlerck,  John  E. 
Mejla,  Eduardo  J. 
Melloh,  William  M. 
Mensching,  Gene  E. 
Mensing,  John  C. 
Meyer,  Allan  E. 
Mlchanowicz. 

Anthony 
Michnewlcz.  Lee  S. 
Miller,  Benjamin  C. 
MlUer.  Charles  A. 
Miller,  Kenneth  R. 
MUler,  Richard  G. 
Miller,  Steven  A. 
MUler,  Thomas 
MUler,  WUUe  L. 
Mills,  John  P. 
Mock,  Gary  E. 
Moore,  Herbert  R. 
Morris,  Francis  E. 
Morris,  Jackie  T. 
Mott,  Edward  J. 
Mulllns,  Elmoe  M. 
Murray,  John  P. 
Murray,  WUlard  A., 

Jr. 
Neal,  Lawrence  C. 
Nelson,  WUllam  H., 

Jr. 
Newhouse,  Dion  A. 
Newton.  Walter  L 
Nicholls  Duane  A. 
Nichols,  John  K. 
Nordin,  Dennis  O. 
Norris.  Edwin  J. 
Novak,  Steven  R. 
O'CarroU.  Patrick  J. 
Odegaard,  Dennis  O. 
Ogle,  Bobby  E. 
O'Leary,  Thomas  B. 
Olkowskl,  Walter  P. 
Olsen,  WUllam  L 
O'Meara.  Joseph  M. 
O'Meara,  Thomas  G., 

Jr. 
Ortner,  John  T. 


Otis.  Thomas  J. 
Owens,  John  E. 
Oxley,  George  R. 
Page,  John  W. 
Paim,  Gary  L. 
Pardo.  John  P. 
Pastin.  John  R. 
Patton,  Kenneth  C. 
Pecue,  John  W. 
Perrine,  Lawrence  A. 
Pichon,  John  J. 
Pierce.  James  H. 
Plaskett.  James  W.. 

Jr. 
Porter,  Burce  E. 
Potter,  Robert  G. 
Preston,  Marshall  D. 
Prlngle.  Alex  F. 
Pugh,  Carl  E. 
Radcliffe,  Ronald  H. 
Randolph.  Franklin 

J. 
Ranleri,  Joseph  W. 
Rasnick.  Charles,  A. 
Ray.  Gilbert  A. 
Ray,  Oran  C.  Jr. 
Raymond,  Richard 

R. 
Reed,  Thomas  C. 
Reichart,  Kenneth  J. 
Remington,  Robert 

P. 
Richardson,  David  H. 
Rickman,  Thedore  L 
Riddle,  Ronald  D. 
Rigsbee,  Charles  W. 

J. 
Risley,  Joseph  R.,  Ill 
Roark,  Reid  L. 
Robertson,  Tyrone  T. 
Robles,  EmU  G.,  Jr. 
Rodgers,  Charles  Z. 
Romanetz,  Stephen 

J. 
Rosario,  Paul  E. 
Rougeau,  Blrthnes  J. 
RudiciU.  Dennis  M. 
Ryan,  Dennis  J. 
Sage,  Robert  S. 
SaUee,  Gregory  W. 
Salmons,  Raymond 

T. 
SamueUon,  Michael 

J. 
Sandle,  Johnny  L. 
Sandlln,  Daniel  R. 
Sandor,  George,  Jr. 
SawteUe,  Ricky  L. 
Schache,  Joseph  E. 
Schaefer,  RandaU  A. 
SchUke,  aifford  H. 
Schurman,  Samuel 

D. 
Settle,  Dennis  W. 
Sexton,  Maurice  L. 
Shadbum,  Michael 

T. 
Sharrow.  Robert  J. 
SlddeU,  E^rerett  A. 
SUce,  Bradley  R. 
SUces,  John  T. 
Sims,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Sludyn.  Robert 
Skidmore,  Stephen  P. 
Skinner,  Gary  A. 
Slaughter,  James  R. 
Smith,  Arnold  L 
Smith,  Donald  C,  Jr. 
Smith,  Donald  R. 
Smith,  Edward  W. 
Smith,  Harry  L.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Robert  W. 
Snyder,  John  E..  Jr. 
Soriano.  Valeriano  C. 


Sprague.  Jack  L. 
Spriggs.  Gary  M. 
Stanks,  John  P. 
Stanton,  Allen  P..  Jr. 
Stark.  Philip  T. 
Steacy.  E>onald  P. 
Stebbing,  Franklin  A. 
Steet.  Thomas  M. 
Stenton,  Brian 
Stevenson.  John  D. 
Stone,  Kenneth  R. 
Strafford.  Jack  V. 
Strlngf  ield.  Melvin 
Struckmeyer.  Robert 
Sutton,  Olin  S..  Jr. 
Swadley.  Robert  T. 
Swiggs.  Daryl  D.  J. 
Symes,  Rodney  T.. 

Jr. 
Tanner.  Terry  M. 
Tate.  Kenneth  E. 
Taylor,  Everette 
Thomas.  Harry  H.. 

Ill 
Thomas.  Winston  C. 

Jr. 
Thompson,  Claude 

W. 
Thompson.  Dale  L. 
Thomburg.  Michael 

T. 
TiUey.  Franklin  H. 
Torrence,  Thomas  F. 
Totterer,  Stephen  L. 
Tucker,  BiUy  J. 
Tucker,  Ronald  J. 
Tyus,  Edward.  Jr. 
Uy.  Eddie  D. 
Valentine.  Kenneth 

J. 
Valera,  Alexander  B. 
Vanderburg,  Jimmy 

D. 
VanLuvanee.  Prank 

W. 
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Venzke,  Charles  K. 
Vevik,  Ola 
Vierra,  Ross  A. 
Vinas.  Ricardo  V. 
Wade.  Robert  L 
Wagoner.  Larry  D. 
Wahl,  John  R. 
Waisanen.  Robert  L.- 
Waksmunski.  Dennis 

A. 
Walters,  Clarence  R. 
Walters,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Washington,  Jesse 
Waterstraat,  Harold 
Webb,  George  M. 
Webb,  Spencer  O. 
Weis,  David  O. 
Whaley,  WiUiam  B.. 

Jr. 
Whitney,  Douglas  M. 
Wiggins,  James  R. 
WUbum.  Archie  J. 
Wildermuth.  Robert 

H. 
WUliams,  Roy  H.,  Jr. 
WlUiams.  Thomas  J. 
WUliams,  Woodrow 

W. 
WUllamson,  Connie 

L 
Willis.  Richard  S. 
WUlyard,  Jimmy  C. 
Wilroy.  Leigh  M. 
Windham.  Woodrow 

T. 
Woods.  Gene  A. 
Wright,  Carmen  E. 
Wright,  WUllam  D. 
Wulff .  Louis  P.,  IV 
Yannacci,  John  A. 
Yeager,  Gerald  J. 
Yoder.  Edward  M. 
Young.  Lee  R. 
Young,  Neal  D.,  Jr. 


The  following- named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  lieutenant 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Abasolo.  Jennifer  N. 
Assan.  Patricia  A. 
Bailey.  Dean  A. 
BaUey,  Wendy  A. 
Bakalar,  Richard  S. 
Blackburn,  Warren 

A. 
Bums,  John  Kevin 
Butler,  Clinton  J. 
Chapman,  Karen  A. 
Davis,  Cynthia  G. 
Ganey,  John  T. 
Gangloff ,  Janette 
Hale,  Phllltp  D. 
Haluszka,  Mary  M. 
Haluszka,  Oleh 


Harper,  Etonald  A. 
Lavin,  Bruce  S. 
Lemons,  Preddye  M. 
Llneberry,  Paul  J. 
Martin,  Peter  J. 
McClellan,  David  S. 
McQulUan.  Patrick 

M. 
Munter,  David  W. 
Rlngler,  Robert  L, 

Jr. 
Roure,  Angel  R. 
Solka,  Christopher 

W. 
Temes,  John  P. 
Wales.  Robert  A. 


Chief  Warrant  Officer.  W-4  Lorenza 
Carter,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  appointed  a  tempo- 
rary lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  limited  duty, 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer,  W-2  Harold  J. 
Thompson,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  appointed  a 
temporary  lieutenant  (junior  grade),  limited 
duty,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers, W-3  to  be  appointed  temporary  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade),  limited  duty,  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
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Acosta,  Alfredo  Z. 
Andles,  Robert  B. 
Aydelott.  Charles  R. 
Baldwin.  Patrick  L. 
Barbra.  William  R. 
Bamhart,  John  A. 
Boliek.  Richard  L. 
Botts,  Roy  L. 
BrtggB.  James  A. 
Brltt.  Dale  R. 
Byers,  Harold  D. 
Callahan,  Frederick 

N. 
Camacho,  Donald  L. 
Carsten,  Thomas  E. 
Casey,  Patrick  J. 
Chlnery,  Percy  H., 

Ill 
Ciborowskl,  Virginia 
Clifton.  James  R. 
Cole.  Donald  E. 
Creed.  David  L. 
Curley.  Jeremiah  M. 
Day,  Dickie  J. 
Day.  James  L. 
Dickson.  Mack,  Jr. 
Dickson,  William  G. 
Dobbins,  John  W. 
Drewry,  Douglas  L. 
Dulin,  Robert  H. 
Dunbar,  Fredrick  C. 
Edwards,  William  N. 
Entringham.  Norman 

P. 
Fenwich,  James  J. 
Pinch,  Gaylord  R. 
Fortner,  Elton  D. 
Fowler,  Ronald  L. 
Fraher,  Dennis  E. 
Francis,  James  E. 
Gavin,  Daniel  J. 
Gee.  Grant  W. 
Gengler,  Kenneth  A. 
Gideon,  WUUam  R. 
Gumbayan,  Gregorio 

E 
Hall,  John  H. 
Hardee,  Terry  H. 
Heassler,  Ernest  J. 
Hosterman,  Larry  D. 
Hyman,  Bobby  E. 
Jiles,  Elvin,  Jr. 
Jones,  Ronny  G. 
Keasler,  David  H. 
Kemp,  Thermon  R., 

Jr. 
Kincaid.  EUhu  E. 
King,  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 
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Laduke,  Robert  C. 
Larson,  Raymond  D. 
Lord,  Frederick  R., 

Jr. 
Lytle,  John  D. 
Mathisen,  Tim  I. 
Maultsby,  Rustic  A. 

J. 
Maxaner,  Bruce 
Maxey.  Jack  E. 
McCarthy.  John  P.. 

Jr. 
McGlade.  Joseph  J., 

Jr. 
MlUer,  Victor  E. 
Montgomery.  James 

J. 
Moser.  Leroy  R. 
Nelson,  Donald  F. 
Niemann,  Gerald  W. 
O'Halloran,  FYancis 

E. 
Osterfeld.  Leroy  A. 
Palmer,  Bruch  E. 
Pate,  James  E. 
Paul.  George  D. 
Pemberton.  Lawrence 
Peters.  Clyde  V. 
Prince.  Burton  L. 
Quaschnick,  E>avid  L. 
Range.  James  N..  Jr. 
Riddle,  Jerry  A. 
Ritter,  Kenneth  J. 
Schneider,  Franz  C. 
Schneider.  Jacob  P. 
Schwab,  Frederick  A. 
Segovia,  Gustavo 
Shafer,  Gerald  T. 
Shaffer,  Ivan  L. 
Shepherd,  Danny  K. 
Shepherd.  Robert  D. 
Sherman,  James  H. 
Shinkle,  Leroy  K. 
Slpes,  Jerry  K. 
Sommer.  Robert  J.. 

Jr. 
Sowers,  William  R. 
Strong,  Richard  L. 
Taylor,  James  G. 
Tom,  Daniel.  Jr. 
Vahey,  William  F. 
VanAusdal,  William 

R. 
Waite,  Robert  A. 
Whltaker,  Larry  H. 
Worthen,  Thomas  L. 
Young,  Dennis  C,  Jr. 


The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  candi- 
dates to  be  appointed  temporary  ensign, 
limited  duty,  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Acfalle,  George  C. 
Adair,  Thomas  A. 
Adams,  Thomas  E. 
Alfonso,  Jimmy  A. 
Allen,  Daniel  C. 
Allen,  David  J. 
Allen.  Jon  C. 
Anastacio,  George  G. 
Arnold,  Edgar  L.,  Jr. 
Asher,  Terry  E. 
Baber,  John  W. 
Baldwin,  Gregory  J. 
Ballinger,  Michael  K. 
Banlu,  Herman  F. 
Barbato,  David  M. 
Barcomb,  Wayne  D. 
Barnes,  Donald  A. 


Baulisch,  Harry  L. 
Bauman,  David  F. 
Beach,  Coulson  C. 
Beadle,  FYancis  R., 

Jr. 
Bean,  James  L. 
Beardslee.  Kay  L. 
Beddlngfield,  Roger 
Berthiaume,  Ralph  J. 
Bishop.  Stephen  S. 
Blackmore,  Dennis  N. 
Blake.  Jesse  A. 
Blow.  James  W. 
Bobbitt,  Bobby  L. 
Bohannon,  William 

D. 
Bohr,  Steve  J. 


Bartholomew,  Robert  Boone,  Kenneth  R. 


Bowker,  Douglas  A. 
Boyd.  Stephen  M. 
Britt.  Earl  J. 
Brittian.  David  L. 
Brock.  Steve  W. 
Brooks.  H^ru'y  K. 
Brown.  Thomas  W. 
Buenaflor,  Eduardo 

O. 
Burdick,  Bdwin  J. 
Byrne.  Patrick  J. 
Cain.  Robert  P. 
Cameron,  Wayman 

E. 
Campbell,  Gary  L. 
Carroll,  Patrick 
Cartaya,  Sergio  A. 
Cates.  Michael  H. 
Cauble.  Lawrence  M. 

J. 
Cauthon.  Melvan  L.. 

II 
Chapman,  Peter  C. 
Charboneau.  Charles 
Chewning,  Donald 

W. 
Chidester,  Lonnie  T. 
Chris  tensen. 

Kathryn 
Cipperly,  Stephen  L. 
Clark.  Douglas  W. 
Clark.  H.  L.,  Jr. 
Coleman,  Michael  A. 
Collins,  Ernest  L. 
Conery,  Joseph  E. 
Conner,  Robert  C. 
Conrad,  Donnie  J. 
Costello.  Joseph  P. 
Crandall,  James  R. 
Crep,  MariL  E. 
Crlsostomo,  Michael 
Crites.  Ted  T. 
Cronk,  Kenneth  H. 
Culbert.  Mitchell  D. 
Cunningham, 

Anthony 
Daniels,  Philip  E. 
Day,  Gleim  A. 
DeGuzman.  Renato 

S. 
DeHart,  Richard  S. 
Dickerson.  Frederick 
Dietz.  Earl  F. 
Diunizio,  Dennis  L. 
Dotlich.  Paul  R. 
Dotterer.  Danny  J. 
Douglas.  William  C. 
Drew,  Tony  L. 
Drexler,  Peter  U. 
Dubay,  Mary  D. 
Duke.  William  C. 
Duncan,  James  E. 
Dunn,  John  S. 
Eckel.  Paul  C. 
Ellison.  Roger  D. 
English.  James  D..  Jr. 
Erwin,  Ranald  L. 
Falardeau,  Leo  O. 
Feldhauser,  Bruce  K. 
FHnnegan,  Dennis  M. 
Pinnessey,  Michael 

A. 
Plore.  George  P. 
Piscus.  WOliam  H. 
F^her,  James  L. 
Fisher.  Ronald  W. 
Pitzpatrlck.  William 
Franklin,  Kent  R. 
Prolander,  Carl  L., 

Jr. 
Punke,  John  B. 


Galluzzi.  Donald  R. 
Garcia,  Paul  A. 
Garcia.  Ramona  K. 
Gardner,  Stephen  G. 
Gitchell,  David  D. 
Godwin,  Vernon  L. 
Graham.  James  C. 
Grimes.  Robert  A. 
Grisham,  Calvin  M. 
Gustafson,  Jack  A. 
Guy.  Donald  W. 
Hamilton,  Alexander 
Hand,  David  E. 
Harris,  David  M. 
Harris,  WUliam  D. 
Hausauer,  David  C. 
Hayes,  Michael  F. 
Helm,  Gilbert  W..  Jr. 
Helm,  Robert  L. 
Hendren,  Scott  R. 
Henry.  Arlie  N? 
Herrington,  Charles 
Herron,  WUlIam  M. 
Hicks,  James  G. 
Hill,  Thomas  R. 
Hilyer,  Joseph  E. 
Hogue,  Gary  G. 
HoUoway,  Dennis  W. 
Holman,  Barry  W. 
Hooley,  Kevin  R. 
Hoover,  Thomas  E., 

Jr. 
Howard,  Dennis  B. 
Howard.  Gene  T. 
Howell.  Jack  E. 
Hundley,  Donald  R. 
Hurd.  Daniel  E. 
Hurst,  Darrell  W. 
Hutchison,  Michael 

L. 
Jackson,  Kenneth  S. 
Jackson,  Michael  D. 
Jenkins,  John  D. 
Johns,  Gerald  R. 
Johnson.  Donald  G. 
Johnson.  Lee  R..  Jr. 
Johnson,  Richard  W. 
Jones,  Frederick  A.  I. 
Kadlec.  Dale  R. 
Kankelborg,  Lyle  J. 
Kantor,  Michael  A., 

Jr. 
Keams,  Daniel  W. 
Keenan.  Joseph  L. 
Kemp,  James  P. 
Kennedy,  Billy  D. 
Ketcham,  Timothy 

E 
Kiiik,  Owen  M. 
Kirsner,  Howard  E. 
Korbal,  Martin  A. 
Lacey,  Michael  A. 
Laird,  Dean  R. 
Laird.  Jon  T. 
Landis,  Marvin  C. 
Lane,  Alan  D. 
Langston,  Arthur  L. 
Larribeau,  John  D. 
Larson,  Steven  M. 
Larson,  Todd  M. 
Lavelle,  James  P. 
Lay,  David  M. 
Leist,  Larry  W. 
Lezon.  Gary  D. 
Lillge,  Robert  E..  Jr. 
Loeber.  Michael  C. 
Loebs.  Michael  E. 
Lunak,  Raymond  E. 
MacArthur,  Donald 

T. 
MacDonald,  Scott  A. 


Majerus,  Arthur  P., 

II 
Malloy,  Marc 
Maloney,  Wlllard  A. 

J. 
Mansfield,  Jim  D. 
Marsh.  Robin  E. 
Marshall,  WUUam  R. 
Martin,  Charles  F. 
McCrow,  Samuel  R. 
McKnight,  Michael 

L. 
McMorris,  Alonzo 
McNulty,  Micheal  F. 
Melges,  David  K. 
MIchaells,  James  M. 
Mllbum,  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
Miller,  Pat  W. 
Milner,  Marlia  W. 
MoUIca,  Richard  L. 
Mollitt,  Tommy  J. 
Moore,  Alden  G. 
Mortenson,  David  L. 
Moyer.  Dennis  W., 

Sr. 
Muehlbach,  Donald 

S. 
Mueller,  Thomas  E. 
Mullen,  Steven  W. 
Muscarello,  Vincent 
Nelson.  Myron  E.,  Jr. 
Niemela,  Ernest  M. 
Oldaker,  Charles  G. 

I. 
Patrick,  Timothy  J. 
Pavlat.  Jack  M. 
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Schmidt,  Michael  P. 
Schneider.  William  J. 
Shaimon,  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
Shay,  William  F. 
Sheldon,  Robert  R. 
Shughart,  Paul  T. 
Shultz.  WiUiam  H.. 

Jr. 
Snook,  Rickie  E. 
Socha,  John  M. 
Splcker,  Wilhelm  H. 
Spires,  Gordy  A. 
Sprett,  Edwin  L. 
Spry,  Joseph  J. 
Stafford,  Terry  L. 
Stahurski.  Richard  J. 
Stebbins,  Wilbur  L. 
Sterett,  Robert  B. 
Stevens,  Steven  L. 
Stites,  Tommy  W. 
Stone.  James  F. 
Stringf  eUow,  WiUia 
Sullivan.  WUliam  A. 
Swartz,  John  S. 
Tablnga,  Nelson  C. 
Taylor,  E>elmain  R. 
Terry,  John  W. 
Thomas,  Gregory  A. 
Thome.  Robert  L. 
Thompson,  WUliam 

L. 
Thome,  Robert  C. 
Tibbitts,  Stephen  K. 
Uhrich,  Andrew  R. 
VanBuren,  Randall 

L. 


Pawelczak.  Joseph  M.  Vann.  Benny  L. 
Peterson,  Gregory  J.    Vest.  Eugene  T.,  II 
Petry,  Robert  J. 


Piirainen,  Dale  W. 
Pitts,  Henry  A. 
Price,  Walter  J. 
Pugh,  Royden  E. 
Rapp,  John  W.,  Ill 
Rathman,  Randell  L. 
Reese,  Bruce  R. 
Reyes,  Norlan  M. 


Vetter.  Alan  T. 
Vital,  Manuel  F. 
Vollman,  John  J. 
Waltrip,  Lonnie  R. 
Warren.  Richard  L. 
Weathers,  MarshaU 

N. 
Weeks,  Tony  M. 
Werbelow,  Roger  L. 


Reynolds,  Timothy  L.  Werkman,  Brent  R. 


Richard,  Craig  S. 
Rivenbark,  Michael 

D. 
Robie,  Robert  L. 
Rodgers,  Freddie  L. 

J. 
Rhone,  Christopher 

M. 
Romano,  Jim  O. 
Rosete,  Recuerdo  A. 
Ruddeforth,  Mark  C. 
Sandeman,  Steven  S. 
Sanders,  David  L. 
Sarmiento,  Jose  T. 


West.  Michael  L. 
Whalen,  WiUlam  J. 
White,  Paul  D. 
Whitehead.  Michael 

WhitehlU,  John  M. 
WiUiams,  Ronald  K. 
WUson,  Donald  W. 
Wilson,  Richard  A. 
Wojtuniak.  Joseph  S. 
Wright,  William  F. 
Young,  James  K.,  Ill 
Young,  Richard  M. 
Zajac,  Joseph  J. 
Zanski,  Michael  T. 
Zavacki,  Kenneth  G. 


Schamberger,^ 
Thomas      1 

The  foUowmg  named  ex-U.S.  Navy  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  commander 
in  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Davidson,  Dennis  M. 
Hopper,  Richard  E. 

The  following  named  medical  college  grad- 
uates to  be  appointed  permanent  command- 
er in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Dyment,  Paul  G.  Sherman,  Don 

Reeves,  Billy  D. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  grateful.  O  Lord,  .for  the 
gifts  of  life  and  the  promises  and  op- 
portunities that  are  ours.  With  all  the 
plans  and  pressures  of  the  days  before 
us,  grant  an  inner  serenity  of  spirit 
which  Your  word  alone  can  give.  Re- 
fresh our  hearts  with  the  forgiving 
power  of  Your  grace,  that  we  may  use 
our  days  in  obedience  to  Your  divine 
call  for  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  5021.  An  act  to  extend  the  date  for 
the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Internment  of  Civilians. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  64.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  ZeU  BeU  Tau  fraternity  to 
conduct  a  reception  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  on  March  31.  1982.  to  commemorate 
Roger  WilUams  for  his  contribution  to  reli- 
gious toleration  and  freedom  in  the  United 
States. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1204)  entitled  "An  act  to  am'nd  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  as  amended 
by  the  Quiet  Communities  Act  of 
1978,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Sihpson, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Baucus  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 


H.R.  4625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
War  11. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-42,  appointed  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Muhkowski.  Mr. 
Mattingly,  and  Mr.  Biden  to  be  mem- 
bers, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Inteparliamen- 
tary  Group. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY. 
LEVINE 


DAVID 


(Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  busy  city  and  this  is  a  very  busy 
institution  in  this  city.  It  is  a  city  full 
of  monuments  and  of  people  who  con- 
fuse themselves  with  those  monu- 
ments from  time  to  time.  Very  often 
we  are  so  busy,  either  doing  something 
or  talking  about  doing  something,  or 
talking  about  planning,  or  thinking 
about  doing  something,  that  we  forget 
that  it  is  also  a  city  and  an  institution 
of  people,  and  people  who  make  it 
sometimes  a  very  human  place  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  commotion. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  this 
moment,  if  I  may,  to  speak,  I  know,  on 
behalf  of  a  great  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  a  very,  very  happy 
18th  birthday  to  a  young  man  that 
many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  come  to  know,  David  Levine,  who 
is  a  page  on  the  Democratic  side,  who 
went  home  to  Chicago  last  summer 
battling  a  serious  illness  and  who  is 
not  back  with  us  yet.  This  is  his  18th 
birthday. 

David  is  one  of  those  people  who  has 
made  this  Institution,  I  think,  for  all 
of  us,  in  spite  of  the  bustle  and  com- 
motion of  this  city  and  of  this  institu- 
tion, a  very  warm  and  a  very  human 
place.  For  that  we  are  very  grateful.  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  wish  him  the  very  happiest  of 
all  birthdays. 

And  David,  for  heaven's  sake,  the 
country  has  begun  to  fall  apart  in 
your  absence.  Get  back. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO 
DAVID  LEVINE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  better  than  most  of  us,  the 
smooth  and  effective  operation  of  this 
House  is  greatly  enhanced  by  those 
dedicated  young  men  and  women,  the 
pages,  who  perform  a  thousand  and 
one  ordinary  and  extraordinary  serv- 
ices for  the  Members. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  join  the  previ- 
ous speaker,  our  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Studds).  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  one  of  those  young 
people.  David  Levine.  on  the  occasion 
of  his  18th  birthday. 

David  has  been  waging  a  courageous 
fight  against  cancer  during  recent 
months  and  is  celebrating  his  birthday 
at  his  home  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  you  join 
with  me  and  his  many  other  friends  in 
the  House  and  on  the  staff  and  among 
the  pages  in  saying  to  him:  Happy 
birthday,  David.  Keep  up  the  good 
fight,  and  get  well  soon. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  DIANE 
S.  MERIWETHER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  Diane  S.  Meriwether: 

February  25.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
U.S.  Capitol  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  L  (50). 
paragraph  2.  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
that  on  February  22.  1982,  I  was  served  with 
a  subpoena  to  testify  in  a  case  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  am  to  appear  on  Friday,  the  5th  day  of 
March,  1982.  at  9:30  a.m..  at  the  United 
States  District  Court  House,  Washington. 
DC. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DiARE  S.  Meriwether. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  DAVID 
R.  RAMAGE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  David  R.  Ramage: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  2S.  1982. 
Hon.  Thobcas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  L  (50) 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
*  This    -bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tiic  floor. 
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paragraph  2,  of  The  Rules  of  The  House, 
that  on  February  25,  1982, 1  was  served  with 
a  subpoena  to  appear  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  United  SUtes  District  Court. 

I  am  to  appear  on  Tuesday,  March  9.  1982. 
at  10  A.M.  at  the  United  States  District 
Court  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sincerely. 

David  R.  Ramage. 
Majority  Print  Clerk. 


TAX  CUT  HAS  NOT  PRODUCED 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  the  President  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  an  address  to  the  Conserv- 
ative Political  Action  Conference 
meeting  here  in  Washington  that  "If 
Democrats  want  to  run  as  the  party 
that  refused  to  cut  Vispending  and  the 
party  that  tried  to  take  away  your  tax 
cuts,  we  wiU  give  them  all  of  the  run- 
ning room  that  they  want." 

Now,  the  I*resident  has  been  ob- 
served by  reporters  and  politicians 
here  in  Washington  as  a  man  who  acts 
without  real  information.  And  I  would 
suggest  that  in  this  instance  he  acted 
without  real  information  again  be- 
cause yesterday  Senator  Dole,  a  Re- 
publican and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  suggested 
that  the  tax  cuts  should  be  revised  in 
order  to  reduce  the  deficit— a  deficit 
that  is  a  Reagan  deficit,  caused  at 
least  50  or  60  percent  by  the  Reagan 
tax  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Republican  party  lead- 
ers are  also  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
the  Reagan  tax  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
all  of  these  young  men  who  have 
failed  to  register  ain't  going  nowhere. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  that  not 
only  w<juld  keep  it  as  it  is,  but  would 
also  prohibit  any  young  man  who  is  in 
violation  of  that  act  from  receiving 
any  kind  of  Federal  assistance,  includ- 
ing college  loans,  college  grants,  food 
stamps,  welfare,  and  any  kind  of  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing attitude  of  the  American  people.  I 
would  advise  these  young  men  to  go 
ahead  and  register,  to  do  themselves  a 
favor  and  a  favor  for  their  country  at 
the  same  time. 


YOUNG  MEN  ADVISED  TO 
REGISTER  FOR  DRAFT 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  the  last  day  of  the  grace 
period  extended  by  President  Reagan 
to  those  young  men  who  are  eligible  to 
register  for  the  draft. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  in 
the  press.  There  are  still  some  600,000 
or  700.000  young  men  who  have  failed 
to  register. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  also,  that 
this  does  constitute  a  felony  and,  if 
convicted,  it  carries  a  sentence  of  up  to 
$10,000  in  fines  and  5  years  in  jail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed,  also,  in  the 
press  yesterday,  that  some  Member 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
is  going  to  introduce  legislation  to 
reduce  the  conviction  for  a  felony  and 
a  severe  fine  down  to  a  misdemeanor. 


THIS  COUNTRY'S  GREATEST 
RESOURCE:  OUR  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas  asked 
and  was  give  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlts  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  for  high  school 
students.  This  year  more  than  250,000 
students  participated  in  the  contest 
competing  for  5  national  scholarships 
which  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Recori)  the 
winning  speech  from  the  State  of 
Kansas  by  Cormie  Mermis  of  Gorham, 
Kans.,  as  an  excellent  reminder  of  this 
country's  greatest  resource:  our 
people. 

Archibald  MacLeish  once  wrote,  referring 
to  America  that  "this  New  World  is  forever 
new  to  hands  that  keep  it  new"  and  what  he 
said  is  a  valid  observation.  To  build  this 
great  nation,  and  to  keep  it  great.  Ameri- 
cans have,  from  generation  to  generation, 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  reaching  out 
for  the  tools,  the  brick,  and  the  mortar  that 
were  necessary  to  keep  this  New  World  new. 
The  generations  of  today  are  no  different 
from  those  of  the  past,  and  they,  too,  must 
reach  out  to  continue  to  build  America.  Our 
nation  has  reached  a  time  in  history  when 
we  must  all  hold  out  our  hands  and  bring 
together  all  of  the  parts  and  pieces  of  this 
country  and  reinforce  and  reforge  them  Into 
one  strong  unit  ...  a  beacon  to  shine  for 
the  world. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  the  small 
family  farm,  we  need  those  teachers  who 
are  leafing  education  for  more  profitable 
employment,  we  need  bright  young  men  in 
our  military,  we  need  people  in  medical 
fields  who  are  willing  to  serve  in  the  less 
populated  areas,  we  need  politicians  who 
will  serve  their  constituency  rather  than 
themselves.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide our  citizens  with  these  and  the  many 
other  qualities  of  life  which  build  a  great 
nation  and  for  which  Americans  have  been 
long  admired,  we  need  to  get  back  to  our 
roots  SLiid  see  that  they  are  still  growing  in 
the  same  soil  that  first  received  them. 

The  coil  that  held  our  first  roots  as  a 
great  nation  in  the  world  was  the  family 
unit.  Our  forefathers,  whatever  their  reason 
for  migrating  to  America,  came  as  families. 


The  foundation  upon  which  we  built  this 
country  Is  the  home.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  that  foundation  must  remain  strong. 
The  American  home  needs  parents  who  in- 
still a  set  of  values,  high  morals,  and  worth- 
while standards  .  .  .  not  only  by  the  lessons 
they  teach,  but  by  the  examples  they  set. 
The  parents  of  today's  young  people  are 
building  the  future  of  America.  The  ideals 
and  beliefs  acquired  while  a  person  is  young 
mold  the  adult  he  or  she  will  become. 
Young  parents  and  future  parents  must  rec- 
ognize and  remember  the  fact  that  they  are 
forming  the  future  of  the  child  as  well  as 
the  future  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  United  States  has  been  called  "the 
melting  pot"  of  the  world,  made  up  of  a 
cross  section  of  the  world's  people.  We  are 
made  up  of  people  of  many  different  cultur- 
al backgrounds  and  religious  beliefs.  We 
have  future  Americans  being  formed  with  so 
many  different  ideals  and  ideas  because 
they  come  from  so  many  different  and  di- 
verse homes  that  we  must  learn  and  help 
others  to  leam  to  accept  the  good  In  every- 
one and  to  live  together  in  our  diversity.  If 
we  do  not,  then  we  will  crack  and  crumble 
our  very  foundations.  Americans  must  bring 
together  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  this 
"melting  pot"  of  ours  and  live  in  harmony 
with  conunon  aims  to  build  a  stronger 
nation. 

In  addition  to  building  stronger,  more  tol- 
erant homes  as  a  foundation  of  our  nation, 
we  must  add  the  tools  with  which  to  contin- 
ue building.  One  of  the  best  tools  anyone 
can  have  is  a  good  education.  People  find 
enrichment  In  knowledge  and  when  the 
child  from  a  caring  home  is  educated  to  the 
fullest  of  his  talents,  he  can  channel  that 
talent  into  directions  which  will  help  solve 
the  problems  of  this  country.  He  can  use 
the  tools  of  his  education  to  add  to  technol- 
ogy and  research.  He  can  reach  out  his 
hands  and  keep  this  New  World  new. 

When  looked  at,  this  solution  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  stronger  and  better  America  seems 
an  Impossible  one.  We  cannot  deny  that 
some  children  come  from  underprivileged 
homes  and  disadvtmtaged  environments. 
However,  that  does  not  lessen  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  be  "the  bearer  of 
the  torch"  to  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves ...  to  reach  out  our  hands  and  keep 
this  New  World  new  .  .  .  each  of  us  must 
reach  out .  .  .  help  our  brother  ...  If  those 
of  us  who  can,  will  seek  out  the  underprivi- 
leged and  disadvantaged  and  help  them  to 
raise  themaelves  up.  if  we  will  strive  lo  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  education  to  all  who 
desire  it,  if  we  will  stress  at  every  opportuni- 
ty by  example  and  by  assistance  the  value 
of  rich  home  life  and  if  we  will  elect  to 
office  good  and  true  men  to  speak  for  us— 
then  we  are  building  a  laetter  nation. 

I  am  willing  to  meet  his  challenge  ...  to 
stand  up  for  those  things  in  which  I  believe 
...  to  be  counted  when  my  help  is  needed 
...  I  make  this  pledge  to  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans and  my  prayer  is  that  it  will  be  re- 
turned so  that  we  can  build  America  togeth- 
er. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
endorse  the  proposition  spelled  out  by 


a  Mr.  Steadman  of  Newsweek  not  too 
long  ago,  wherein  he  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  amounts  to  a 
trust  fund  patterned  on  the  old  high- 
way trust  fund  that  we  established  in 
1956,  and  to  earmark  an  excise  tax  on 
manufactured  products  and  imports  at 
a  desired  percent  to  go  into  il  and  be 
dedicated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  retir- 
ing the  national  debt. 

I  think  it  is  becoming  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  if  we  ever  succeed  in  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  we  will  be  doing  well, 
let  alone  paying  off  the  debt.  Now 
that  is  costing  us  the  third  biggest 
item  on  our  budget,  $110  billion  a 
year,  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  it. 

Depending  on  the  percentage  we  fix, 
the  old  trillion  dollar  debt  could  be 
eliminated  in  anywhere  from  5  to  10 
years,  and  at  least  we  will  be  making 
some  progress.  I  think  the  mere  enact- 
ment of  that  will  convince  the  money 
markets  that,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
not  engaging  in  political  rhetoric  but 
are  actually  doing  something  about 
this,  and  you  will  see  a  dramatic  reduc- 
tion almost  instantly  in  interest  rates, 
which  I  think  is  the  main  fate  on  our 
economy  right  today. 


COMMITTEE  STAFF 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  seen  an  overexpanded 
growth  in  our  Government  in  the  past 
few  years.  It  appears  that  the  business 
as  usual  attitude  on  Capitol  Hill  is 
that  everything  will  automatically  in- 
crease or  get  bigger  every  year.  Too 
many  expect  Congress  to  spend  more 
and  actually  budget  for  it.  This  is  the 
basic  attitude  that  has  gotten  this 
country  into  the  economic  chaos  we 
are  in  today. 

Let  us  get  specific.  Congressional 
committee  staffs  have  grown  so  large 
in  recent  years,  that  10-percent-plus 
increases  in  budgets  and  staff  are  con- 
sidered moderate  and  often  expected. 
We  have  seen  the  congressional  inves- 
tigative committee  staff  which  num- 
bered 570  in  1973  explode  to  1,063  in 
1981.  Interest  rates  are  too  high.  Infla- 
tion is  too  high,  we  must  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending.  The  attitude  that 
bigger  government  is  better  is  a  proved 
loser. 

The  Senate  is  moving  to  control  this 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  committee 
growth  Congress  has  experienced  for 
too  long.  The  Republican-controlled 
Senate  has  taken  immediate  action  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government  by 
starting  where  big  Government 
begins— the  committee  staff. 

Let  us  look  at  some  specifics.  In 
1980,  the  total  for  Senate  committee 
staff   was   1,108.   To   clarify,   in    1980 


under  Public  Law  96-304,  the  previous 
distinction  between  statutory  and  in- 
vestigative staffs  was  ended  in  the 
Senate  and  all  committees  now  are  re- 
quired to  gain  approval  of  budgets  for 
the  employment  of  all  staff.  In  1981, 
this  total  figure  of  1,108  was  reduced 
to  974  which  is  equivalent  to  a  12-per- 
cent decrease.  This  is  a  giant  step 
toward  eliminating  waste  and  reducing 
oversized  staffs. 

Some  committees  had  more  flagrant 
waste  than  others.  For  example,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  reduced  its  staff 
from  191  in  1980  to  137  in  1981.  That 
is  54  people  for  a  28-percent  reduction: 
54  extra  people  in  any  office  create 
confusion  and  inefficiency.  Another 
committee  that  really  trimmed  its 
ranks  was  Government  Affairs  by  re- 
ducing its  staff  from  155  to  116,  39 
people  for  a  25-percent  reduction. 
Labor  dropped  from  122  to  103—19 
people  for  a  16-percent  reduction.  And 
even  the  Budget  Committee,  with  all 
the  budgetary  considerations  last  year, 
was  able  to  eliminate  14  people  from 
its  rolls. 

I  commend  these  Senate  committees 
for  cutting  effectively.  What  they  did 
could  not  have  been  achieved  by  an 
across-the-board  cut,  for  all  commit- 
tees do  not  need  to  be  reduced  by  the 
same  amount.  Last  year,  the  House 
achieved  a  10  percent  across-the-board 
cut  in  authorizations.  This  was  a  start, 
but  as  was  shown  by  the  Senate,  all 
committees  should  be  evaluated  indi- 
vidually and  cut  the  appropriate 
amount,  not  an  automatic  prescribed 
percentage. 

The  Senate  conmiittee  staff  total  of 
1.108  is  just  slightly  higher  than  the 
investigative  staff  total  in  the  House 
which  is  1,063.  In  addition  to  these  in- 
vestigative staff,  the  House  has  an  ad- 
ditional 761  statutory  staff.  We  handle 
the  same  legislation  as  the  Senate. 
Why  does  the  House  need  1,824  people 
whereas  the  Senate  only  requires  1,108 
staff  personnel? 

If  you  break  these  numbers  down, 
you  can  see  where  some  of  the  obvious 
overstaffing  occurs  and  where  it 
should  be  eliminated.  Agriculture  is  a 
prime  example.  The  Senate  can  do 
just  fine  with  32  staff  while  the  House 
needs  nearly  double,  62  people:  28 
people  on  the  Rules  Committee  are 
sufficient  in  the  Senate,  but  the  House 
has  44. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  de- 
manding that  Congress  cut  Govern- 
ment spending  and  waste.  The  best 
place  to  start  is  in  our  own  backyard 
here  in  Congress. 


D  1215 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  LEVINE 
ON  HIS  18TH  BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  DYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  House  is  enhanced  by 
those  dedicated  young  men  and 
women  whom  we  know  as  the  pages. 
They  perform  thousands  of  taslts  for 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  young  man,  David 
Levine.  on  the  occasion  of  his  18th 
birthday.  David  has  been  waging  a 
very  courageous  battle  against  a  very 
serious  illness,  but  today  we  are  here 
to  celebrate  his  birthday,  and  I  as  one 
Member  would  like  to  wish  David  a 
very  happy  birthday  with  our  prayers 
for  a  complete  and  early  recovery. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  DAVID 

LEVINE 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  this  morn- 
ing to  wish  David  Levine  a  very  happy 
birthday.  I  have  been  here  now  for 
almost  4  years,  and  I  can  say  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  get  our  work  done 
if  it  were  not  for  the  pages  and  their 
willingness  to  be  helpful,  and  in  my  4 
years  here,  David  has  been  one  of  the 
best.  He  has  been  tremendously  help- 
ful to  all  of  us. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  his  illness, 
but  look  forward  to  having  him  back 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
soon  to  say  a  hello  to  all  of  his  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  is  a  particularly  important  birth- 
day for  us  on  the  Democratic  side. 
This  means  David  is  now  going  to  be 
able  to  register  to  vote  and  we  are 
going  to  need  him  in  the  next  election. 

So  vi'e  want  to  wish  him  a  happy 
birthdaj  and  say  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  him  back  here  soon. 


FAMILY  RESEARCH  GROUP 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  formation  of  a  very  spe- 
cial organization,  the  Family  Research 
Group.  This  is  a  nonpartisan  coalition 
of  respected  academicians  and  profes- 
sionals who  seek  to  bring  a  different 
perspective  on  the  family  to  the  atten- 
tion of  public  policymakers  in  Govern- 
ment. Their  approach  is  based  on  the 
historic  values  and  traditions  of  the 
Judeao-Christian  ethic,  and  is  support- 
ed by  research  data. 
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Considering  the  significance  of  cur- 
rent political  influence  on  marriage, 
parenthood,  youth,  the  elderly,  and 
the  family  as  a  unit,  it  is  increasingly 
important  that  legislators  receive  ob- 
jective input  concerning  these  areas. 
The  Family  Research  Group  is  able  to 
provide  policymakers  with  valuable, 
constructive,  and  positive  information 
about  the  family  from  a  reputable  aca- 
demic and  professional  perspective. 

The  strength  and  stability  of  the 
family  unit  determines  the  vitality  and 
moral  life  of  our  society.  Yet,  this 
family  unit  is  presently  threatened  as 
our  society  accepts  new  definitions  for 
ultimate  responsibility  and  care. 

The  Family  Research  Group  is  a  val- 
uable resource  network  which  under- 
stands the  various  and  conflicting  fac- 
tors which  are  currently  influencing 
the  family. 


MICHELLE  M.  KUNKLE— IOWA 
WINNER  1981-82  VFW  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  SCHOLARSHIP 

PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Studds).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Tauke)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democrac.  contest. 
This  year  more  than  250,000  second- 
ary school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  with  the  theme  of  "Building 
America  Together," 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  the  final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  am  proud 
to  announce  that  this  year's  winner 
from  the  State  of  Iowa  is  Miss  Mi- 
chelle M.  Kunkle  of  Oelwein.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
her  inspiring  suid  insightful  essay. 
Essay  by  Michelle  M.  Kunkle 

America  has  borne  many  hardships  in  her 
history.  Recently  we  made  it  through  10 
bitter  years  of  Vietnam  and  a  hostage  crisis 
that  tested  our  nation's  unity.  But,  through 
these  crises  America  endured.  She  has  main- 
tained a  dignified  face  and  an  optimistic 
mind.  In  this  optimistic  mind  lies  the  great- 
ness of  the  American  people.  This  optimism 
is  juistified  in  viewing  our  collective  per- 
formance to  date.  However,  we  must  not  be 
foolishly  optimistic.  Today  our  economy 
faces  some  very  serious  problems,  and  the 
answers  are  not  in  the  back  of  the  book. 
Economists  are  baffled  by  high  energy  con- 
sumption, low  industrial  production,  rising 
unemployment  rates.  But,  all  handwringing 
aside,  we  Americans  have  faith  in  this 
nation.  Granted  with  versatile  minds:  we 
like  the  idea  of  change.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic change  are  among  our  favorites. 

Unlike  the  authoritarian  countries,  we 
have  a  built-in  process  of  political  renewal. 
Periodically  *e  elect  new  representatives  to 
the  higher  offices.  If  our  aspirations  for  a 
new  administration  are  successful  then  we'll 


be  singing  "Hallelujah  ".  If  not,  there's  a  dis- 
tinct pro'oability  that  well  sing  it  anyway. 

Americans  have  shown  their  versatility  of 
mind  in  readily  adapting  to  economic 
change.  During  the  lean  years  of  the  Great 
Depression  almost  every  American  clung  to 
the  indispensable  idea  of  frugality.  This  was 
due  to  obvious  economic  necessity.  Then 
came  the  post-war  era,  bearing  with  it  a 
complete  reversal  in  the  idea  of  frugality. 
Both  commercial  and  political  leaders  urged 
consumers  not  to  save,  but  to  get  more  of 
what  was  available.  President  Eisenhower, 
when  asked  what  citizens  could  do  to  help 
improve  the  economic  situation,  replied, 
"Buy  anything  ".  And  we  did.  a  combined 
effort  that  led  to  the  success  of  the  con- 
sumer economy,  in  fact  its  excess,  bringing 
the  country  right  back  to  the  need  for  indi- 
vidual frugalitv. 

With  present-day  recession  trends,  frugali- 
ty might  quickly  lose  its  popularity.  The 
versatile  American  mind  is  willing  to  adapt 
for  the  benefit  of  our  economy.  It's  consol- 
ing to  know  that  we  have  the  spirit,  needing 
only  rewakening  by  necessity. 

"Many  great  civilizations  have  collapsed 
at  the  very  height  of  their  achievement  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  analyze  their 
basic  problems,  to  change  direction  sind  to 
adjust  to  new  situations  that  faced  them  by 
concerting  their  wisdom  and  strength."  In 
these  lines,  written  by  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  Kurt  Waldheim,  many 
find  reason  to  fear  for  the  endurance  of  this 
nation.  Rather,  I  see  only  the  great  pros- 
pects for  the  future  of  America.  Together 
we  have  been  able  to  analyze  our  problems, 
change  direction,  and  adjust  to  new  situa- 
tions. Yes:  we  have  in  the  past  and  we  will 
in  the  future. 

Together,  we  have  erected  a  strong  struc- 
ture of  freedom,  democracy,  and  solidarity 
and  no  one  can  hope  to  shatter  this  founda- 
tion. 

Other  nations  define  themselves  as  how 
they  have  become  what  they  are  today.  The 
Romans  have  Romulus  and  Remus.  The 
English  have  Brutus  and  his  survivors  from 
the  fall  of  Troy. 

These  nations  emphasize  the  greatness  of 
individuals.  This  nation  recognizes  the 
greatness  of  Americans  working  together, 
building  a  country  that  generation  after 
generation  can  take  pride  in. 

American  minds  have  chosen  not  to  limit 
the  American  identity,  there  is  no  specific 
content  of  the  "American  Dream".  Setting 
limits  to  this  "American  Dream"  would 
mean  reducing  the  range  of  possibilities. 
The  open  door  of  our  future  is.  in  essence, 
the  governing  idea  of  America.  There  is  no 
reaching  the  limitations  of  the  American 
mind  for  this  would  mean  closing  the  door 
to  our  future. • 


IMMIGRATION  COURT  ACT  OF 
1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  McCollum) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  problems  which  face  our  Nation 
there  are  few  which  surpass  the  flow 
of  illegal  immigrants  into  our  country. 
Although  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion about  new  methods  to  impede  the 
flow  of  illegals  into  the  country,  there 
has  been  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
discussion  on  the  equally  important 
issue  of  how  to  reform  and  expedite 
the  processes  of  exclusion  and  depor- 
tation of  those  aliens  who  have  al- 
ready set  foot  on  our  soil. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Immi- 
gration Court  and  Procedure  Reform 
Act  of  1982  which  is  a  bill  designed  to 
expedite  exclusion,  deportation  and 
political  asylum  cases  while  enhancing 
due  process  for  aliens  and  providing  a 
judicial  forum  for  these  matteis.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues from  my  home  State  of  Flori- 
da from  both  political  parties  have 
joined  with  me  as  original  cosponsors 
of  this  bill. 

The  act  establishes  under  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  a  court  of  record 
known  as  the  U.S.  Immigration  Court 
with  a  trial  division  composed  of  50 
judges  and  an  appellate  division  com- 
posed 7  judges,  all  of  whom  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  F»resident  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
terms  of  office  of  15  years.  The  trial 
division  of  the  court  is  given  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  deportation,  exclusion, 
and  rescission  of  adjustment  of  status 
cases  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  The  appellate  division 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  appeals  from  final  decisions 
of  the  trial  division  and  certain  final 
adjudicatory  decisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  as  well 
as  final  decisions  of  asylum  officers 
who  are  established  in  a  separate  pro- 
vision of  the  act  to  determine  claims 
for  political  asylum.  An  asylum  officer 
will  be  an  immigration  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General  to 
carry  out  thiB  specialized  task. 

In  order  to  get  the  other  Federal 
courts  out  of  their  involvement  and 
streamline  the  process  of  deportation, 
exclusion  and  political  asylum,  provi- 
sion is  made  in  this  bill  giving  the  Im- 
migration Court  exclusive  jurisdiction 
for  habeas  corpus  and  other  extraordi- 
nary writs  and  for  all  injunctive  and 
declaratory  relief  with  respect  to  de- 
portation, exclusion,  asylum,  or  any 
other  matter  concerning  the  status  of 
an  alien  or  his  detention.  Under  this 
bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  no  Federal  court  utside 
of  the  Immigration  Court  will  any 
longer  be  able  to  be  brought  into  these 
matters.  The  most  common  tactic  for 
delay  will  be  eliminated. 

The  current  procedures  for  dealing 
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with  matters  of  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion and  political  asylum  area,  a 
hodgepodge  of  statutory  and  regula- 
tory devices  which  have  failed  miser- 
ably under  pressure  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing volume  of  such  cases  in 
recent  years  and  the  intervention  of 
U,S.  district  courts.  It  is  common 
Icnowledge  that  in  the  last  few  years 
we  have  had  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  aliens  entering  our  country 
without  obtaining  passports  or  visas  or 
other  documentation  permitting  them 
entry  under  color  of  law.  Most  of  these 
people  come  from  economically  op- 
pressed countries,  and  many  have 
come  from  countries  which  are  politi- 
cally oppressive  as  well.  The  orderly 
process  of  immigration  set  up  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
has  long  since  broken  down  and  no- 
where has  the  breakdown  been  more 
evident  than  in  the  handling  of  depor- 
tation, exclusion,  and  political  asylum 
matters. 

Once  an  luidocumented  alien  has 
crossed  into  this  country,  he  is  subject 
to  deportation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  an  undocumented  alien  is  appre- 
hended at  a  border  or  port  of  entry  or 
coming  off  a  plane,  he  is  subject  to  an 
exclusion  process.  In  either  case,  the 
alien  may  seek  political  asylum  in  this 
country  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
of  1980  and  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention Relating  to  the  Status  of  Ref- 
ugees by  claiming  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  political  or  religious  persecution  if 
he  is  returned  to  the  country  from 
which  he  came. 

Determinations  in  such  matters  are 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designees  or  statutorily  created  immi- 
gration and  .special  inquiry  officers 
who  are  employees  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  under  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Under  varying 
circumstances  there  is  the  involve- 
ment of  the  State  Department  and 
Federal  district  courts.  The  process  is 
so  intertwined  and  complex  that  an 
alien  or  his  attorney,  with  a  little 
imagination,  can  easily  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  system  and  delay  the  proc- 
ess for  years. 

If  these  matters  were  only  an  occa- 
sional occurrence,  the  problem  would 
not  be  nearly  so  grave.  However,  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  can  be 
easily  seen  by  examining  State  De- 
partment statistics  which  show  that  in 
1971  State  was  requested  by  the  Immi- 
gration Service  to  give  its  views  on  po- 
litical asylum  claims  on  441  occasions 
compared  to  1,616  requests  in  1977, 
over  15,000  requests  in  1980,  and  well 
in  excess  of  20,000  in  1981.  These  fig- 
ures are  even  more  startling  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  Department  is 
not  required  to  give  its  view  in  all  po- 
litical asylum  cases  and  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  says  that  it  has  not  begun 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  number 


of  claims  lying  in  wait  when  it  has  the 
manpower  and  mechanisms  in  place  to 
begin  rounding  up  the  thousands  of 
aliens  who  are  known  to  be  here  ille- 
gally, but  who  are  not  detained  or  in 
the  active  pipeline  for  being  removed 
from  the  country. 

Another  example  of  the  gravity  of 
this  matter  can  be  foimd  by  looking  at 
the  exclusion  process  involving  the 
Haitians  in  my  home  State  of  Florida 
last  summer.  At  one  point  in  Miami, 
from  June  1,  1981,  to  June  4,  1981,  a 
total  of  140  exclusion  cases  were  heard 
by  two  special  inquiry  officers  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Of  this  number.  96  received  final 
orders  to  be  removed  from  the  coun- 
try, but  only  11  were  actually  returned 
to  Haiti.  Lawyers  had  successfully 
gotten  a  court  injunction  from  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  on  the  basis  of  al- 
leged irregularities  in  the  process.  A 
massive  effort  at  exclusion  proceed- 
ings is  now  underway  again  in  Miami 
to  clear  the  famed  Krome  Detention 
Center,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
extraordinary  steps  taken  to  get  all 
the  parties  working  together  including 
the  Federal  district  court  will  make 
this  effort  successful  where  the  other 
earlier  one  failed. 

Not  only  must  we  be  concerned 
about  the  processing  of  those  undocu- 
mented aliens  already  in  this  country, 
but  luifortunately,  as  was  so  ably 
pointed  out  during  the  unveiling  of 
the  Caribbean  basin  plan  last  week,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of 
waves  of  refugees  from  numerous 
countries  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  in  the  next  few  years.  Ev- 
eryone is  hopeful  that  the  economic 
initiatives  of  the  Caribbean  basin  plan 
combined  with  deterrents  now  being 
discussed  to  be  placed  into  immigra- 
tion laws  will  stop  the  worst  case  mi- 
gration situation  from  happening  from 
this  region,  but  it  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  our  free  society  that  we  be 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  will  arise  if  those  initiatives  do 
not  fully  succeed.  The  establishment 
of  an  Immigration  Court  and  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  under  this  bill  are 
critical  to  that  preparedness. 

The  immediate  crisis  associated  with 
the  influx  of  the  Cuban  and  Haitian 
refugees  and  the  prominence  of  the 
problems  lying  ahead  for  the  countries 
of  the  Caribbean  have  heightened 
awareness  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  system  for  handling  undocu- 
mented aliens,  but  the  deficiency  in 
the  system  has  been  known  for  some 
time.  There  have  been  numerous  com- 
ments made  recognizing  the  inconsist- 
ent functions  of  enforcement  and  ad- 
judication performed  by  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  An  inherent  conflict 
exists  between  the  functions  of  enforc- 
ing  the   immigration  laws  by   aoore- 


hending  and  removing  illegal  aliens 
and  adjudicating  the  claims  made  by 
these  aliens  in  efforts  to  remain  in  our 
country.  At  the  very  least  this  has  re- 
sulted in  the  appearance  of  unfair- 
ness—underscoring the  need  for  inde- 
pendence of  function  which  can  only 
be  achieved  when  the  adjudication  of 
alien  claims  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
tribunal  separate  and  apart  not  only 
from  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  but  also  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  executive  branch. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that 
simply  moving  the  adjudicatory  func- 
tions out  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  and  into  some 
other  branch  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  suffice,  but  there  is  no 
way  that  the  appearance  of  unfairness 
and  lack  of  due  process  can  be  purged 
short  of  placing  these  matters  in  the 
hands  of  a  court  independent  of  the 
executive  department  of  Goverrmient. 

Furthermore,  under  American  law 
the  only  place  outside  the  criminal 
system  where  detention  is  employed  is 
in  dealing  with  aliens,  and  no  adjudi- 
catory process  handled  by  an  execu- 
tive department  of  Government  can 
ever  function  expeditiously  since  it 
will  always  be  subject  to  habeas  corpus 
review  by  some  Federal  court.  Only 
the  placing  of  the  adjudicatory  and  de- 
tention review  functions  in  the  hands 
of  an  arm  of  the  judicial  department 
will  prevent  the  opportunity  for  dila- 
tory tactics  and  virtually  endless  court 
reviews. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  argue 
that  we  already  have  too  many  sepa- 
rate and  independent  courts  in  the 
Federal  judiciary  system  and  that  fur- 
ther proliferation  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  system.  In  general,  I  have 
no  bones  to  pick  with  those  who  wish 
to  keep  our  judicial  system  as  stream- 
lined and  orderly  as  possible.  However, 
the  complexities  and  uniqueness  of 
the  problems  involved  make  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Immigration  Court  a 
clear  exception.  The  magnitude  and 
gravity  of  the  illegal  alien  problems  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  an  orderly 
and  tightly  structured  judicial  mecha- 
nism for  handling  these  matters  in  an 
expeditious  way.  Aside  from  creating 
the  separate  court  as  set  forth  in  this 
bill,  no  other  involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  could  succeed  in  this  task; 
to  involve  them  in  another  manner 
could  only  bog  the  process  down  even 
more  than  it  is  today.  Besides,  as  the 
Chief  Justice  has  so  recently  reminded 
us.  our  Federal  district  courts  and  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeals  are  already 
mired  in  an  overwhelming  increase  in 
their  workload. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
recommended  such  an  article  I  Immi- 
gration Court  as  is  presented  in  this 
bill.  Recognizing  the  need  for  a  more 
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equitable  and  efficient  method  of 
processing  exclusion  and  deportation 
cases,  the  Commission  stated  in  its 
report: 

The  Article  I  Court  offers  an  advantage 
over  a  quasi-judicial  system  because  it  pro- 
vides one  hearing  and  one  appellate  review 
in  place  of  the  layering  of  review  that  char- 
acterizes the  present  system  •  •  *  the  new 
Court  also  offers  the  potential  for  introduc- 
ing Judicial  uniformity  into  review  of  deni- 
als of  applications  and  petitions— matters 
that  now  occupy  the  attention  of  District 
Courts  around  the  country.  The  elimination 
of  potential  disparate  rulings  by  Courts  of 
Appeals  should  discourage  further  litiga- 
tion. 

The  Commission  majority  went  on 
to  conclude  that— 

An  Article  I  Immigration  Court  is  more 
likely  to  attract  outstanding  adjudicators. 
Improvements  in  the  caliber  of  personnel 
will  enhance  the  quality  of  decisions  and 
generally  eliminate  any  need  for  further 
review. 

The  need  for  streamlining  and  ele- 
vating the  immigration  adjudication 
process  is  clear.  A  court  structure  will 
assure  that  fair  and  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted,  that  cases  are 
handled  in  a  timely  fashion,  and  that 
obvious  dilatory  procedural  challenges 
are  prevented.  In  addition,  decisions  of 
judges  would  not  be  tainted  by  any  at- 
tachment to  the  executive  department 
of  Government  and  adequate  support 
services  would  be  available. 

The  formation  of  an  Immigration 
Court  and  the  reform  of  procedures 
surrounding  the  processing  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  in  exclusion,  deporta- 
tion, and  asylum  matters  are  long 
overdue. 


D  1230 

EL  SALVADOR  AND  THE  IMPLI- 
CATIONS OP  THE  WAR 
POWERS  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  escalation  in  armed  hostilities  in 
El  Salvador  over  the  last  several  weeks 
and  the  administration's  stepped  up 
security  commitments  to  the  Duarte 
government  indicate  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador 
are  changing  rapidly  from  those  a  year 
ago  when  the  administration  assured 
Members  of  this  House  it  hsid  no  legal 
obligation  under  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution to  report  to  Congress  on  the  in- 
volvement of  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  El  Salvador. 

In  a  memorandum  early  last  year, 
the  administration  argued  that  U.S. 
advisers  in  El  Salvador  were  not  en- 
gaged in  hostilities,  nor  equipped  for 
combat,  nor  located  in  areas  where 
such  involvement  would  likely  occur. 


It  is  no  longer  clear  that  such  a  legal 
judgment  holds  true  today. 

The  war  powers  resolution,  by  which 
our  current  military  involvement  in  El 
Salvador  nftust  be  judged,  calls  on  the 
President  to  "consult  with  Congress 
before  introducing  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where 
imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances 
•  •  •  "  Further,  "in  any  caise  in  which 
such  forces  are  introduced  into  hostil- 
ities or  are  in  danger  of  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities,  or  when 
forces  are  introduced  into  the  terri- 
tory •  •  •  of  a  foreign  nation  while 
equipped  for  combat"  (with  certain  ex- 
ceptions such  as  training)  or  "in  num- 
bers which  substantially  enlarge  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  equipped  for  combat  al- 
ready located  in  a  foreign  nation,"  the 
President  is  required  to  submit  a 
report  within  48  hours  to  the  Congress 
stating  the  circumstances  requiring 
the  involvement  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel, the  statutory  basis  for  his  deci- 
sion, and  the  estimated  scope  and  du- 
ration of  hostilities  or  involvement. 

The  resolution  provides  further  that 
such  forces  will  be  withdrawn  within 
60  days  after  the  President  reports  to 
Congress  that  he  has  introduced  such 
forces  unless  Congress  acts  to  author- 
ize the  continued  presence  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  the  area  con- 
cerned. 

In  response  to  questions  raised  con- 
cerning the  administration's  obligation 
under  the  war  powers  resolution  a 
year  ago,  the  State  Department  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  the  Con- 
gress stating  that  provisions  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  did  not  apply  to 
the  sending  of  U.S.  military  advisers  to 
El  Salvador  because  they  had  not  been 
introduced  into  hostilities  nor  were 
they  in  danger  of  imminent  involve- 
ment in  such  hostilities.  Instead,  U.S. 
personnel  would  be  stationed  in  care- 
fully selected  areas  and  special  precau- 
tions would  be  taJcen  to  provide  for 
their  constant  security.  U.S.  personnel 
would  neither  accompany  Salvadoran 
forces  in  combat  situations  nor  act  as 
combat  advisers  and  would  carry  only 
personal  sidearms. 

Recent  events  in  El  Salvador  have 
proved  sufficiently  alarming  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  prompt  a  tripling  of 
our  security  assistance  to  the  Duarte 
government  and  to  publicly  leave  the 
door  ajar  to  the  possibility  of  sending 
additional  advisers  and  even  U.S. 
combat  troops.  These  events  require 
that  the  administration  thoroughly  re- 
evaluate its  legal  obligations  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  under  the  war  powers 
resolution. 

The  bold  guerrilla  attack  on  Ilo- 
pango  air  base  on  January  27,  1982, 
the  destruction  of  the  Golden  Bridge 
over  the  Lempa  River  in  October,  and 
other  examples  of  major  guerrilla  op- 
erations in  the  countryside  and  cities 


suggest  a  new  level  of  confidence, 
combat  capability,  effectiveness,  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  the 
armed  guerrillas  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  lack  of  such  qualities  a  year  ago 
during  the  so-called  Final  Offensive. 

Not  only  are  the  guerrillas  apparent- 
ly stronger  today  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  but  their  effective  military 
reach  has  expanded.  No  longer  is  vio- 
lence limited  primarily  to  rural  areas 
but  it  has  instead  spread  into  the  cap- 
ital and  major  Salvadoran  governmen- 
tal military  installations.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  acknowledged 
that  an  unpredictable  environment 
exists  in  El  Salvador  today.  No  longer 
can  the  administration  have  the  confi- 
dence that  U.S.  personnel  can  be 
safely  stationed  in  areas  of  security. 
Rather,  there  is  the  increasing  pros- 
pect that  U.S.  personnel  may  be  inad- 
vertently drawn  into  the  crossfire  be- 
tween Government  and  guerrilla 
forces. 

The  guerrillas  have  also  made  it 
abundantly  clear  in  recent  weeks  that 
they  intend  to  continue  to  escalate 
their  violence  in  an  effort  to  disrupt 
the  elections  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
March. 

Although  the  administration  assured 
us  a  year  ago  that  U.S.  advisers  would 
be  limited  exclusively  to  training  roles 
and  would  in  no  fashion  be  involved  in 
combat  or  operational  patrols  nor  in 
combat  advisory  roles,  it  is  increasing- 
ly unclear  where  the  line  between 
training  and  Implicit  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  actual  plaiuiing  and  conduct  of 
Salvadoran  Government  military  oper- 
ations is  drawn. 

The  recently  publicized  film  of  U.S. 
personnel,  armed  with  M-16  rifles, 
suggests  first  that  the  administration's 
commitments  to  Congress  that  U.S. 
personnel  would  carry  only  personal 
sidearms  has  been  violated  and, 
second,  that  the  level  of  danger  of  U.S. 
personnel  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  our  advisers  themselves  feel  a 
compelling  need,  in  the  interest  of 
self-defense,  to  carry  more  than  just 
personal  sidearms.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  clear  that  the  prospect  of 
American  soldiers  becoming  casualties 
in  the  Salvadoran  war  has  increased 
dramatically. 

Finally,  the  reports  last  week  regard- 
ing the  stationing  of  a  U.S.  Navy  de- 
stroyer off  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  add  to 
the  apprehension  of  many  who  view 
the  presence  of  U.S.  warships  with 
U.S.  military  personnel  on  board  in  an 
area  of  tension  and  hostilities  as  a  risk 
of  potentially  great  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  appear  that 
the  administration  is  treading  danger- 
ously close  to  the  legal  borderline  and 
is,  at  a  minimum,  testing  the  authority 
of  the  war  powers  resolution.  If  the 
administration  believes  that  it  is  in  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
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keep,  or  increase,  U.S.  military  person- 
nel in  El  Salvador,  it  should  reconsider 
seriously  its  obligations  to  comply 
with  the  war  powers  resolution. 

Many  observers,  inside  and  outside 
the  U.S.  Government  have  already 
concluded  that  the  sending  of  U.S. 
military  advisers  has  been  counterpro- 
ductive to  U.S.  policy  interests  and 
find  now  the  difficult  question  to  be 
one  of  how  the  United  States  can  re- 
verse this  ill-tulvlsed  policy  decision 
before  the  consequences  of  one  wrong 
decision  are  compounded  by  the  conse- 
quences of  others. 

Accordingly,  this  past  week  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  President  I  have 
proposed  that  the  administration 
accept  the  offer  of  President  Lopez 
Portillo  of  Mexico  to  use  his  good  of- 
fices as  an  intermediary  in  seeking  po- 
litical reconciliation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. As  a  first  step,  I  have  urged  the 
I*resident  to  announce  that  the  U.S. 
advisers  will  be  withdrawn  from  El 
Salvador  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  March  elections,  regardless 
of  who  wins. 

These  advisers  have  become  a 
symbol  of  American  reliance  upon 
military  means  of  support  for  a  gov- 
ernment unable  to  control  the  ex- 
cesses of  its  own  military  establish- 
ment in  a  situation  where  the  funda- 
mental problems  are  rooted  in  pover- 
ty, illiteracy,  and  social  injustice. 

The  very  presence  of  American  mili- 
tary forces— regardless  of  whether 
they  are  carrying  arms— has  had  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  closely  identify- 
ing the  United  States  with  the  human 
rights  violations  of  the  Salvadoran 
military  and  converting  what  began  as 
an  essentially  internal  conflict  into  an 
anticolonialist  struggle. 

One  of  the  problems  of  a  great 
power  is  how  to  extricate  itself  from 
an  ill-considered  policy.  In  Vietnam 
the  conunitment  of  a  small  number  of 
troops  and  the  fsuled  policies  that  fol- 
lowed led  to  the  commitment  of  great- 
er numbers  and  to  policies  that  failed 
to  an  even  greater  degree.  By  remov- 
ing the  advisers  from  El  Salvador  at 
an  early  stage.  President  Reagan  has  a 
unique  opportunity  to  rectify  rather 
than  multiply  a  mistake. 

Pew  American  policymakers  consider 
our  sending  of  advisers  to  have  been 
anything  but  a  mistake.  Not  only  have 
the  advisers  opened  the  U.S.  to  inter- 
national criticism  from  friend  and  foe 
alike,  but  it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  contingent  of  this  minimal  size  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  abili- 
ty of  Salvadoran  authorities  to  cope 
with  insurgency. 

The  problem  from  a  policy  point  of 
view  is  how  to  establish  an  appropriate 
quid  pro  quo  for  disengagement.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
Henry  Kissinger  proposed  a  series  of 
very  reasonable  deescalation  measures 
to  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  problem 


was  they  were  rejected  and  the  Nixon 
administration  got  locked  into  escalat- 
ing a  conflict  at  a  time  when  prudence 
indicated  the  reverse  course  of  action. 
While  Vietnam  analogies  are  not  all 
appropriate,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion would  be  well  advised  not  to  tie. 
as  Secretary  Haig  has  proposed,  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  our  advisers  to 
the  actions  of  other  states  in  the 
region.  Policy  options  should  be  con- 
trolled in  Washington  and  not  become 
subject  to  the  whims  of  militaristic  po- 
tentates bent  on  irrational  behavior. 

The  objective  of  U.S.  cooperation 
with  El  Salvador  should  be  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  the  holding  of  free 
elections,  not  to  determine  the  out- 
come. There  would  seem  little  reason 
to  maintain  military  advisers  after 
elections  are  successfully  completed.  If 
the  moderate  forces  of  President 
Duarte  should  prevail,  a  good  case 
could  be  made  that,  having  won  a 
mandate  in  free  elections,  the  pres- 
ence of  American  military  advisers 
would  no  longer  be  needed.  Less  direct 
forms  of  support  and  assistance  would 
be  sufficient.  If  the  extreme  right 
should  emerge  in  power,  as  many  now 
conjecture,  withdrawal  of  our  advisers 
would  be  a  desirable  means  of  disasso- 
ciating the  United  States  from  the 
human  rights  violations  that  would 
likely  ensue.  At  the  same  time,  an- 
noimcement  that  a  free  election  is  our 
objective  and  that  the  advisers  would 
be  withdrawn  following  its  successful 
completion  would  remove  one  of  the 
main  justifications  for  the  extreme 
left's  effort  to  prevent  Salvadorans 
from  going  to  the  polls. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean  basin 
is  an  assessment  of  whether  problems 
are  essentially  rooted  in  longstanding 
patterns  of  injustice,  as  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  asserts,  or  wheth- 
er fundamentally  the  dilemma  is  one 
of  Castroite  intervention,  as  Secretary 
Haig  contends. 

If  the  former  view  is  given  greater 
weight,  a  policy  of  economic  assistance 
seems  most  in  order.  If  the  latter,  mili- 
tary options  come  more  to  the  fore. 

Conservative  advocates  of  interven- 
tionism  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  Castroite  dimension  of  the  prob- 
lem and  underestimate  the  potential 
counterproductive  effects  of  an  overt 
U.S.  response.  Liberal  critics  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  tendency  to  be  overly  generous 
in  their  assessments  of  the  ideals  and 
intentions  of  insurgency  movements. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  per- 
spective is  to  recognize  the  social  and 
economic  inequities  that  exist,  but  not 
to  sympathize  with  the  radical  alter- 
natives presented.  The  United  States 
has  a  profound  influence  over  events 
in  the  Caribbean,  but  that  influence  is 
exercised  most  effectively  when  active 
American    involvement    is   limited    to 
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economic  assistance  and  Peace  Corps 
kinds  of  activities.  Military  options 
don't  solve  social  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  economic  assist- 
ance in  some  circumstances  may  not 
be  enough.  But  the  United  States 
acting  alone  on  behalf  of  and  within 
the  confines  of  a  smaller  Latin  State  is 
likely  to  exacerbate  rather  than  di- 
minish hostilities. 

Strategic  options  are  far  belter  exer- 
cised in  concert  with  other  Latin 
States,  and  at  this  time  the  most  hope- 
ful strategic  initiative  would  appear  to 
be  the  one  proposed  by  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo.  His  specific  sug- 
gestions may  be  imperfect,  but  the 
offer  of  his  offices  as  a  neutral  inter- 
mediary may  be  the  best  chance  to 
achieve  a  reduction  in  Central  Ameri- 
can tension  available.  President 
Reagan  risks  a  great  deal  if  he  too 
lightly  spuriis  the  assistance  of  our  in- 
creasingly important  neighbor  to  the 
south. 

The  President  also  risks  support  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  if 
he  does  not  comply  with  the  strict  pro- 
visions of  statute  contained  in  the  War 
Powers  Act. 


THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  REJECT 
THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S.  1503.  THE  STANDBY  PETRO- 
LEUM ALLOCATION  ACT  OP 
1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
appears  that  the  House  will  soon  be 
voting  on  another  bill  that  could  accu- 
rately be  called  the  Lawyers  Aid  and 
Crowd  the  Courts  Act. 

The  conference  report  (97-432)  on  S. 
1503.  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1982.  will  soon  be  before 
us.  The  House  originally  passed  its 
version  (H.R.  4700)  of  this  legislation 
on  December  14  by  a  vote  of  244-136.  I 
opposed  this  legislation  in  committee, 
on  the  House  floor,  and  in  conference 
committee,  and  I  continue  to  urge  a 
"no"  vote  on  this  ill-advised  legisla- 
tion. 

Passage  of  S.  1503  will  bring  a  whole 
new  era  of  energy  litigation.  Attorneys 
in  the  lucrative  Energy  Bar  Associa- 
tion now  engaged  in  court  battles  over 
the  EPAA  "tilt"  and  "V  factor  regula- 
tions, and  tertiary  enhanced  recovery 
credit  under  the  entitlements  program 
can  now  turn  their  attention  to  a  host 
of  issues  presented  by  EPAA's  pro- 
posed successor.  SPAA.  I  want  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  this  will 
cost  all  of  us  as  consumers. 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  SPAA  did 
so  because  they  believed  that,  without 
it.  States  would  be  free  to  impose  con- 
flicting and  potentially  unworkable  pe- 
troleum price  and  allocation  regula- 
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tions  of  their  own.  For  these  Members, 
the  most  important  section  of  the  bill 
is  entitled  "Preemption."  But  a  read- 
ing of  the  section  together  with  its  leg- 
islative history  in  the  statement  of 
managers  makes  one  wonder  if  the  sec- 
tion should  not  be  properly  titled 
"Preemption,  Sort  of.  Maybe." 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  un- 
certain operation  and  confused  legisla- 
tive intent  behind  the  "preemption" 
section  concerns  a  certain  New  York 
State  tax  law.  New  York  passed  a  tax 
which  applies  to  oil  companies  operat- 
ing within  the  State  but  included  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  taxpaying 
company  from  passing  through  the 
tax  to  its  customers.  The  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  sued  claiming,  among  other 
things,  that  the  law  was  preempted  by 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  The  Temporary  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals  agreed. 

But  recently,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  remanded  the  case,  asking  the 
lower  court  to  reconsider  its  decision 
in  light  of  the  expiration  of  the  EPAA. 

Naturally,  the  key  question  for  New 
York  and  the  affected  oil  companies 
is,  will  this  bill  preempt  the  New  York 
State  tax  law  and  others  like  it?  Will, 
in  other  words,  S.  1503  be  able  to  per- 
form one  of  its  primary  functions  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  its  early  sup- 
porters? 

The  answer  is,  "Who  knows?"  Floor 
colloquies  are  undoubtedly  in  prepara- 
tion to  answer  either  "yes"  or  "no." 
The  official  statement  of  managers  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  an- 
swers: 

The  conferees  do  not  intend  to  Interfere 
with  the  ongoing  litigation  with  respect  to 
State  laws  nor  in  any  way  to  prejudge  the 
validity  of  laws  such  as  State  taxation  laws 
containing  anti-pass-through  provisions,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mobil  v.  Tully,  which  is  cur- 
rently under  review  regarding  a  New  York 
State  law.  (Emphasis  added.) 

How  can  a  "preemption"  provision 
not  "prejudge  the  validity  of  laws" 
and  still  preempt  them?  Or.  perhaps, 
this  phrasing  is  designed  to  be  just 
ambiguous  enough  to  soothe  each  side 
in  a  polarized  contest.  Neither  side 
wins. 

A.  So.  to  all  those  of  my  fellow  colleagues 
for  whom  the  most  important  provision  of 
this  bill  is— or.  rather,  was— the  preemption 
section,  I  ask: 

1.  What  State  laws  are  preempted? 
Having  read  the  Statement  of  Managers 

language.  I  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  State 
odd-even  laws  are  preempted.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  every  State  law  that  could 
be  deemed  to  affect  (directly  or  indirectly?) 
the  pricing  or  allocation  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

2.  When  are  State  laws  preempted?  Are 
some  laws  preempted  upon  enactment?  And 
others  only  upon  conflict? 

3.  What  laws  may  the  President  exempt 
from  preemption? 

B.  To  those  of  you  interested  in  a  State's 
abililty  to  conduct  set-aside  programs,  I  Bsk: 

4.  What  is  a  "prime  supplier"  of  petrole- 
um products?  Section  280(c)(2)  (C).  (D) 
should  answer  this,  but  it  does  not. 


5.  What  is  a  "first  sale"  of  a  petroleum 
product? 

6.  What  if  one  State  diverts  petroleum 
products  from  another  State? 

C.  What  about  the  standby  regulations 
which  the  President  is  required  to  promul- 
gate? 

7.  How  detailed  must  the  standby  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  President  be? 

8.  Must  they  reflect  the  comments  and 
evidence  introduced  at  the  mandatory  re- 
gional hearings? 

9.  Must  all  petroleum  products  be  covered 
in  the  standby  regulation? 

D.  As  for  tht  procedures  for  implementa- 
tion of  regulations  by  the  President,  how 
will  they  work? 

10.  Is  the  one-House  veto  procedure  Con- 
stitutional? 

11.  What  is  a  "technical  or  clerical" 
amendment  which  does  not  require  Con- 
gressional action? 

12.  What  type  of  State  Set- Aside  program 
must  be  provided  when  a  Federal  program  is 
implemented? 

13.  Muat  Congress  approve  an  amendment 
to  a  standby  regulation  made  during  an  im- 
plementation period  before  that  amend- 
ment Is  effective? 

E.  How  wlU  the  President,  through  "Ad- 
ministration of  the  Regulation",  provide  for 
all  the  groups  listed  in  Section  276? 

14.  There  was  a  long  and  dismal  jurispru- 
dence that  developed  during  the  days  of 
Section  4(b)(1)— the  priority  section  of  the 
EPAA— as  to  which  group  got  what  priority 
over  which  group.  To  what  extent  does  all 
this  "baggage"  carry  over  to  Section  276  of 
SPAA? 

15.  Must  the  standby  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  I*resident  provide  for  these  pri- 
ority objectives  or  are  they  applicable  only 
to  the  irnplemented  regulations  or  both? 

F.  The  (Trude  Sharing  Program  raises 
more  questions  than  it  answers.  For  exam- 
ple: 

16.  May  refiners  be  required  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  share  crude  oil  through  the  use  of 
authorities  other  than  section  277  or  may 
the  President  require  crude  sharing  only  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  section  277? 

17.  When  may  the  President  implement  a 
crude  sharing  program? 

18.  What  is  "reasonable  access"  to  crude 
oil? 

19.  Are  all  refiners  entitled  to  "reasonable 
access"  to  crude  oil? 

20.  What  is  "equitable  distribution"  of 
crude  oilT 

21.  What  are  "equitable  prices"  and  do 
these  prices  refer  to  consumer  prices  or  re- 
finer prices? 

22.  What  constitutes  "Minimum  interfer- 
ence with  market  mechanisms"? 

23.  How  specific  must  the  President  be  in 
designating  which  refiners  will  sell  and 
which  will  buy?  What  factors  are  involved 
in  making  this  designation? 

24.  What  justification  is  necessary  for  the 
pricing  mechanism  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  plan? 

25.  What  constitutes  an  "unreasonable 
burden"  that  will  excuse  or  reduce  the  obli- 
gation of  a  refiner  to  sell  crude  oil  under 
the  program? 

26.  What  are  the  "benefits  or  burdens" 
that  must  be  passed  through  to  consumers 
of  a  refiner  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis? 

27.  What  is  the  "maximum  extent  practi- 
cable" to  which  those  benefits  or  burdens 
must  be  passed  through? 

G.  H.R.  4700.  the  House-passed  bill,  con- 
tained a  provision  designed  to  encourage  the 
development  of  private  inventories  by  ex- 


empting those  inventories  from  the  scope  of 
the  President's  allocation  authority.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  language  of  Section  279  of  S. 
1503  is  so  ambiguous  that  only  a  select  type 
of  private  Inventory  (and  thus  only  a  special 
kind  of  end-user)  qualifies  for  the  certain 
protection  of  this  section.  With  such  limited 
protection,  the  incentive  to  build  private  in- 
ventories is  equally  limited.  The  unan- 
swered, but  important,  questions  on  the  in- 
ventory provision  will  also  lead  to  litigation. 
For  example: 

28.  What  are  consumer  ijetroleum  invento- 
ries? 

29.  What  consumers  are  "refiners"? 

30.  Can  an  end-user  be  a  "consumer"  and 
a  "refiner"? 

H.  In  conference,  a  Senate  provision  was 
adopted  which  says,  in  effect,  although 
SPAA  may  look  like  EPAA.  operate  like 
EPAA,  and  provide  authority  for  the  same 
kinds  of  regulations  as  the  EPAA.  it  isn't 
really  the  EPAA.  so  don't  worry.  Now  I  ask 
my  colleagues: 

31.  How  can  this  provision  possible  mean 
anything  when  entire  sections  of  EPAA  are 
repeated  verbatim  in  SPAA? 

32.  To  what  extent  does  the  precedent  re- 
garding EPAA  preemption  of  State  law 
apply? 

33.  To  what  extent  do  decisions  interpret- 
ing the  remedies  and  review  procedures 
available  under  EPAA  apply? 

34.  Must  the  President  establish  mecha- 
nisms to  provide  for  interpretations,  redress 
of  grievances,  and  exception  relief  as  existed 
imder  EPAA  (i.e.,  mijst  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Administra- 
tion be  kept  alive)? 

I.  One  final  question  with  respect  to  En- 
forcement and  Administration.  S.  1503 
states  "whoever  violates  the  requirements 
of  a  standby  regulation  .  .  .". 

35.  What  are  the  requirements  of  a  stand- 
by regulation  and  how  does  one  violate  a 
standby  regulation? 

This  exhausting  list  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  It  should,  however,  pro- 
vide some  preview  of  the  legal  wran- 
gles we  wiU  cause  if  S.  1503  becomes 
law. 

Please  join  me  in  opposing  this 
return  to  the  contentious  and  wasteful 
days  of  the  EPAA.  Let  us  come  to  our 
senses  on  these  matters  and  vote  down 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1503.« 


March  1,  1982 
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ECONOMIC  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1981,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity 
submitted  Its  report  to  the  President. 
Under  the  law.  the  President  should 
have  transmitted  that  report  to  the 
Congress  together  with  his  comments 
and  recommendations.  The  President 
has  yet  to  do  so. 

As  a  result  the  Council's  detailed 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  poverty  in 
America  and  conclusions  about  the  ad- 
verse consequences  of  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program  have  not  been  avail- 
able to  Congress  or  the  public.  This 


situation  has  now  been  remedied  with 
the  publication  of  the  report  by  Trans- 
action Books.  I  regret  that  this  was 
necessary  and  hope  that  the  President 
will  now  see  fit  to  consider  and  com- 
ment on  the  Council's  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  introduction  to  the  Trtmsaction 
Books  edition  of  the  report  written  by 
Arthur  Blaustein,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Econom- 
ic Opportunity.  His  insights  are 
moving  and  important.  They  call  us 
back  to  conscience  and  compassion. 

Ihtroddction  to  the  Trahsactiok  Edition 
(By  Arthur  I.  Blaustein)' 

In  late  March  when  the  Council  convened 
in  Washington.  D.C.  for  what  were  to 
become  its  final  meetings,  an  air  of  depres- 
sion and  anxiety  pervaded  the  deliberations. 
The  discussion  focused  on  the  disturbing 
drift  toward  authoritarianism  In  our  poli- 
tics, our  economics,  and  our  social  policy. 

The  Council's  concern  was  punctuated  by 
the  realization  that  the  Incoming  Adminis- 
tration seemed  absolutely  determined  to 
punish  its  perceived  enemies  and  to  reward 
its  acknowledged  friends.  The  losers  would 
be  women,  minorities,  the  young,  the  elder- 
ly, ordinary  wage  earners,  and  the  poor— 
those  segments  of  our  society  who  had  made 
modest  gains  in  the  past  fifteen  years  as  a 
direct  result  of  Federal  Intervention  and 
protection.  The  big  winners  would  be 
wealthy  Individuals  and  corporations  who 
had  contributed  heavily  to  Reagan  cam- 
paign. This  apprehension  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  growing  awareness  that  those 
with  power  and  wealth  were  actually  claim- 
ing to  be  victimized  by  the  poor,  the  real  vic- 
tims in  our  society. 

Although  we  could  not  foretell  the  future, 
it  was  our  common  hope  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  would  not  push  to  its  ex- 
treme a  punitive  and  regressive  public  policy 
of  using  the  poor  as  a  scapegoat,  for  that 
would  indeed  signal  a  more  rapid  drift 
toward  authoritarianism,  a  decline  of  moral 
values,  ana  the  disintegration  of  our  nation- 
al democratic  processes. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  this 
Report  are  presented  as  a  reasonable  and 
constructive  alternative  to  Administration 
premises,  policies,  and  programs.  It  is  of- 
fered not  only  with  conviction  but  as  a  chal- 
lenge, one  which  suggests  that  no  American 
can  say,  "I  didn't  know  what  was  happen- 
ing, how  it  happened,  or  whether  we  had 
any  choice."  We  always  have  a  choice. 

THE  COtmciL'S  TASK 

Two  unrelated  incidents  shaped  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Report;  each  occurred  about 
three  years  ago.  The  first  involved  a  Council 
colleague  who  was  assisting  local  groups  in- 
terested in  organizing  fuel  cooperatives  in 
his  home  state  of  Maine.  That  winter  was 
unusually  cold  and  the  price  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  had  tripled  since  the  1974  OPEC  jolt, 
placing  an  enormous  financial  burden  on 
the  average  family  in  this  state  with  its  ex- 
tremely low  per  capita  income. 

He  was  invited  to  make  a  presentation  to 
about  200  residents  in  a  town  church,  where 
one  of  the  "Happy  Guys"  television  report- 


•Mr.  Blaustein  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty by  President  Jimmy  Carter  in  August  of  1977.  He 
was  reappointed  for  a  three-year  term  in  August. 
1980.  The  Council,  which  has  served  five  Presidents 
since  1965.  was  abolished  on  September  30.  1'981,  by 
the  Reagan  Administration. 


ers  from  Portland  baited  a  farmer  after  the 
talk  asking.  'What  do  you  think  of  this  out- 
side agitation?"  The  farmer,  who  was  about 
70.  paused  for  a  moment  and,  with  an  edge 
of  flint  in  his  voice,  said,  "You  know.  I'm  a 
fourth-generation  Republican  Yankee— just 
like  my  father,  my  grandfather  and  my 
great-grandfather— but  if  I've  learned  any- 
thing, it's  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  poli- 
tics and  economics  in  America.  The  first 
kind  is  what  I  see  on  television  and  what 
politicians  tell  me  when  they  want  my  vote. 
The  other  kind  is  what  me  and  my  friends 
talk  about  over  doughnuts  and  coffee.  And 
that's  what  this  young  fellow  was  talking 
about  tonight— and  he  made  a  lot  of  sense 
to  me." 

The  second  incident  occurred  while  I  was 
watching  "Bill  Moyers'  Journal."  Moyers 
was  interviewing  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
whom  Newsweek  recently  called  "the  dean 
of  American  letters."  Moyers  said.  "Sir,  you 
are  one  of  America's  leading  writers,  a  poet, 
an  historian,  and  a  philosopher.  (5an  you 
tell  me  how  we  can  resolve  the  terrible  crisis 
that  surround  us:  our  cities  are  decaying, 
our  health  care  is  atrocious,  we  have  terri- 
ble crisis  in  education,  transportation,  hous- 
ing, and  energy.  There  is  still  much  poverty 

Mr.  Warren  paused,  leaned  forward,  and 
said.  "Well.  Bill,  for  a  beginning,  I  think  it 
would  be  good  if  we  would  stop  lying  to  one 
another." 

Thus  in  outlining  an  agenda  during  the 
course  of  the  Council's  deliberations  I  had  a 
modest  vision,  but  it  was  a  very  clear  one: 
we  would  prepare  a  report  that  would  deal 
with  the  most  compelling  issues  of  our  time, 
and  they  would  be  presented  in  a  direct, 
cogent,  and  readable  manner.  The  report 
would  not  be  theoretical  or  abstract,  nor 
would  it  hide  behind  bureaucratic  jargon:  it 
would  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between 
facts,  statistics,  theories,  and  real-life  cir- 
cumstances. And  it  would  expose  false 
myths,  rhetoric,  deceit,  and  official  lying. 
We  assumed  that  most  Americans  share  a 
common  goal:  how  do  we  as  a  nation  achieve 
a  stable,  equitable,  and  democratic  society 
that  does  not  suffer  from  inflations,  depres- 
sions, unemployment,  gross  waste  of  human 
and  national  resources,  and  the  grinding 
misery  of  poverty.  In  short,  we  wanted  a 
report  that  could  be  read  by  ordinary  Amer- 
icans; it  would  be  the  kind  that  could  be  dis- 
cussed over  coffee  and  doughnuts. 

That  the  mass  media  are  inadequate  to 
Inform  the  public  on  the  most  crucial  issues 
of  our  time  is  a  matter  of  record.  Human 
services— well-built,  low-cost  housing;  decent 
health  care;  affordable  energy;  better  mass 
transportation;  nutrition;  neighborhood  de- 
velopment; economic  revltalization;  care  for 
the  elderly;  and  meaningful  jobs— are  no 
match  for  mass  media  that  caimot  sate 
themselves  enough  with  a  daily,  and 
morbid,  bombardment  of  murders,  acci- 
dents, fires,  floods,  bombings,  scandals,  as- 
saults, for  the  standard  fare  of  gossip  about 
those  afforded  celebrity  status.  As  People's 
headline  for  its  story  on  Chevy  Chase  put  it 
"He's  Hot  and  You're  Not. "  To  say  that 
there  is  a  vacuum  of  substance  in  the  mass 
communications  industry  in  America 
today— whose  bottom  line  is  "either  you  are 
a  star  or  a  nobody"— is  all  too  obvious.  An 
important  task  of  the  Council,  we  felt,  was 
to  serve  as  a  conscience  and  remind  all  of  us 
that  everyone,  even  the  poorest  American,  is 
a  somebody. 

THE  REAGAN  REVOLtmON 

On  October  1  the  Reagan  Economic  Re- 
covery Program  took  effect.  The  program 
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itself  is  revolutionary  in  that  it:  signifies  a 
radical  departure  from  the  public  policies  of 
the  past  fifty  years;  embraces  an  economic 
theory  that  is  untried;  changes  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  individual  citizens;  and  will  in 
some  way.  affect  the  lives  of  aU  Americans. 
Many  elements  of  this  program,  taken 
separately,  are  highly  questionable.  For  Ex- 
ample, 'supply-side"  economics  and  mone- 
tarism are  contradictory,  much  like  getting 
on  an  elevator  and  pressing  the  up  and 
down  buttons  simultaneously,  hopiiig  to  go 
both  ways  at  once.  But  the  President  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  of  selling  a  'supply- 
side  "  theory  that.  Uke  any  theory,  cannot  be 
proved  or  disproved  in  the  abstract.  The 
real  test  will  come  soon  enough  in  the  prac- 
tical application. 

Of  far  more  critical  importance,  though,  is 
a  fundamental  assumption  that  underlies 
the  larger  policy  formulation.  ThU  assump- 
tion is  so  flawed  and  ill-conceived  that  it  se- 
riously jeopardizes  any  prospects  for  the 
success  of  the  whole  venture.  It  is  the  illu- 
sion that  economic  policy  can  be  separated 
from  social  policy.  This  is  impossible,  and 
the  consequences  of  believing  it  are  grave. 
By  separating  economic  theory  from  social 
policy  and  pursuing  the  former  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  latter,  the  Administration  has 
adopted  a  strategy  of  brlnksmanship  that 
could  lead  to  social  chaos.  Drastic  cuts  in 
basic  social  and  human  service  programs 
will  exact  social  and  human  costs,  and  they 
will  also  appear  as  direct  financial  costs  at 
future  tinies  in  different  ledgers. 

There  is  a  very  real  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  reduction  of  human  and  social  services. 
The  price  is  that  these  cutback.s  wUl  not 
reduce  crime;  they  will  increase  it.  They  will 
not  reduce  drug  abuse;  they  will  increase  it. 
They  will  not  reduce  physical  and  mental 
illness;  they  will  increase  it.  They  will  not 
promote  better  family  life;  they  will  desUbi- 
lize  it.  They  will  not  reduce  alcoholism;  they 
will  increase  it.  They  will  not  increase  re- 
spect for  the  lav/;  they  will  weaken  it.  These 
painful  realities  have  not  been  factored  into 
the  Administration's  game  plan. 

At  present,  there  exists  an  air  of  suspend- 
ed disbelief  over  the  radical  changes  of  the 
past  six  months.  That  is  because  the  layoffs. 
shutdowTis.  cutbacks,  and  reduced  pay- 
checks have  just  begun.  The  day  of  reckon- 
ing, October  1,  1981.  will  be  remembered  as 
a  day  of  Infamy,  for  it  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  worst  massacre  of  social  and 
human  service  programs  in  American  histo- 
ry. As  a  direct  result  of  these  policies  more 
than  four  million  ordinary  working  Ameri- 
cans will  probably  be  reduced  to  poverty  in 
the  first  full  year  of  the  Reagan  economic 
plan  (October  1,  1981— September  30,  1982); 
that  is,  if  David  Stockman  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  do  not  deliberate- 
ly attempt  to  change  the  standards  and  cri- 
teria for  measuring  poverty  in  order  to 
cover  up  this  human  catastrophe  and  fur- 
ther deceive  the  American  people.  This  will 
mark  the  largest  single-year  jump  in  pover- 
ty for  over  forty  years,  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

The  four  particular  elements  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  that  threaten  to  un- 
dermine our  social  equilibrium  are:  (1)  the 
massive  across-the-board  cuts  in  social  and 
human  service  programs;  (2)  the  transfer  of 
Federal  authority  and  program  responsi- 
bilty  to  the  states  through  block  grant  pro- 
grams; (3)  the  tax  cuts,  which  are  regressive 
in  that  they  are  unfair  to  the  middle  class 
and  the  poor;  and  (4)  the  abolition  of  deliv- 
ery systems  provided  for  in  the  Economic 
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Opportunity    Act   and   the   Legal   Services 
Corporation  Act. 

For  the  more  than  29  million  poor  Ameri- 
cans, and  another  30  million  nearly-poor. 
each  of  these  decisions  taken  alone  would  be 
painful,  but  taken  together  they  will  be  dev- 
astating. In  addition  to  widespread  human 
suffering,  the  budget  cuts  will  undermine 
two  basic  tenets  of  the  Reagan  philosophy: 
the  work  ethic  and  family  life.  Prom  an  Ad- 
ministration that  places  high  priority  on 
the  importance  of  family  life  and  the  work 
ethic,  this  budget  will  be  self-defeating; 
these  policies  will  actually  encourage  wel- 
fare dependency  instead  of  work,  family 
breakdown  instead  of  family  stability 

The  Administration's  contention  that  re- 
newed economic  growth  will  eventually 
"trickle  down"  to  the  poor  to  offset  the  loss 
of  social  programs  flies  in  the  face  of  every- 
thing we  know  about  poverty  today.  The 
best  research  Indicates  the  opposite,  that 
growth  In  the  private  economy  has  had  a 
declining  role  in  reducing  poverty,  and  that 
ylrtually  all  of  the  reduction  in  poverty 
since  the  mid-1960's  has  been  brought  about 
through  expansion  of  social  insurance  and 
Income-transfer  programs  of  the  kind  now 
under  attack  by  the  Administration. 

The  stublxim  persistence  of  poverty  in 
the  face  of  economic  growth  results  in  part 
from  the  changing  nature  of  the  poverty 
population.  What  has  occurred  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  "new"  poor,  a  population  whom 
the  private  economy  has  passed  by.  Even  in 
good  times  the  new  poor— the  elderly,  the 
disabled,  disadvantaged  youth,  women  head- 
ing families  with  small  children— are  rarely 
hired  by  the  private  sector,  despite  all  the 
want  ads  the  President  keeps  telling  us 
about.  In  1978,  a  year  of  economic  recovery, 
the  unemployment  rate  among  disadvan- 
taged minority  youth  was  41  percent. 

Because  few  of  the  new  poor  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  private  economy  without 
special  assistance  and  support,  the  massive 
suffering  these  program  cuts  will  bring 
cannot  be  balanced  by  any  credible  long- 
range  benefits  from  the  Administration's 
program— even  under  the  most  optimistic 
economic  assumptions.  Instead,  any  eco- 
nomic renewal  resulting  from  the  Adminis- 
tration's policies  would  take  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  stable,  rewarding  family  lives  and 
genuine  work  opportunities  for  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  massive  cuts,  the  deci- 
sion to  turn  over  to  the  states  as  block 
grants  specific  social,  educational,  and 
health  (categorical)  programs,  which  have 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, raises  serious  institutional  prob- 
lems as  to  whether  or  not  basic  human  and 
social  services  can  be  adequately  provided. 

The  economic  difficulties  facing  our 
nation  are  complex  and  often  seem  over- 
whelming, but  these  difficulties  cannot  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  reneging  on  our  social 
and  moral  commitments  as  a  nation.  The 
notion  that  national  Issues— ones  that  re- 
quire national  policy  and  programs  and  that 
are  a  part  of  our  national  purpose— should 
suddenly  devolve  to  the  states  because 
someone,  almost  as  an  afterthought  or  ra- 
tionalization, discovers  state  sovereignty,  is 
shallow  and  Irresponsible.  The  issue  is  not 
Federal  versus  State;  rather,  it  is  the  dimi- 
nution or  avoidance  of  any  national  stand- 
ards of  responsibility  and  accountability.  To 
deflect,  suspend,  or  fragment  responsibility 
and  accountability  suggests  that  we  are 
either  renouncing  or  failing  to  assert  our 
moral  purpose  as  a  nation.  Worse  than  that, 
the  Administration  seems  to  be  denying 
that  this  moral  purpose  exists. 


In  essence,  the  effect  of  the  Administra- 
tion's block  grant  program  is  to  destroy  ex- 
isting support  systems  that  are  effective, 
that  have  a  proven  capacity  to  deliver  serv- 
ices, aod  that  utilize  local  plarming  and  im- 
plemeiftation  capaljilities.  What  they  are 
being  replaced  with  is  an  inequitable  system 
that  has  a  poor  track  record;  that  is  restric- 
tively  financed,  more  bureaucratic,  and  less 
accountable;  and  that  is  subject  to  intense 
political  pressures.  The  last  point  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  that  effective  and  effi- 
cient use  of  limited  federal  funds  is  being 
sacrificed  to  conflicting  political  interests  in 
each  state.  Instead  of  the  more  efficient 
government  that  Mr.  Reagan  promises,  we 
will  have  fifty  bureaucratic  and  anachronis- 
tic messes:  government  by  provisional  catas- 
trophe. 

What  is  also  disturbing  is  the  ideological 
implication  behind  present  econftmlc  poli- 
cies, in  that  it  departs  from  the  genuine 
conservative  leadership  that  has  played 
such  an  important  role  in  American  history. 
Historically,  promises  of  lower  taxes  and 
economic  privatlsm  have  never  been  central 
issues.  Traditionally,  conservative  leaders 
have  focused  primarily  on  underlying  prob- 
lems of  the  human  community— issues  of 
leaderehip.  of  equality  of  opportunity,  of 
continuity  and  order,  of  the  obligations  of 
the  strong  to  the  weak,  and  of  the  safe- 
guards needed  to  keep  the  privileged  from 
abusing  their  power. 

THE  REAL  PROBLEMS 

The  Report  focuses  on  five  aspects  of 
American  social,  economic,  suid  political  life 
that  directly  affect  the  poor,  and  indirectly 
affect  us  all: 

The  problems  of  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion; 

The  problems  of  women  in  poverty; 

The  implementation  of  national  antlpov- 
erty  policies  through  appropriate  delivery 
systems; 

The  myths  of  poverty;  and 

The  role  of  voluntary  associations,  the 
meaning  of  civic  responsibility,  and  the 
shared  values  of  our  society  at  large. 

The  Report  goes  on  to  explore  the  issue  of 
the  moral  values  so  fundamental  to  the 
well-being  of  our  country.  For  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  we  face  as  a  nation  seek- 
ing to  eliminate  poverty  is  our  view  of  the 
problem  itself— which  gets  at  the  basic  atti- 
tudes and  moral  values  underlying  social, 
political,  and  economic  realities. 

In  his  encyclical,  "Redeemer  of  Man." 
Pope  John  Paul  II  expressed  a  special  con- 
cern for  social  and  economic  justice  and  the 
human  suffering  caused  by  poverty.  In  call- 
ing for  a  new  commitment  to  social  and 
moral  values.  John  Paul  II  said: 

"We  have  before  us  a  great  drama  that 
can  leave  nobody  indifferent.  The  person 
who.  on  the  one  hand,  is  trying  to  draw  the 
maximum  profit  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
paying  the  price  in  damage  and  injury  is 
always  man.  The  drama  is  made  still  worse 
by  the  presence  close  at  hand  of  the  privi- 
leged social  classes  and  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries, which  accumulate  goods  to  an  exces- 
sive degree.  Add  to  this  the  lever  of  infla- 
tion and  the  plague  of  unemployment— 
these  are  further  symptoms  of  the  moral 
disorder. " 

Fearing  the  drift  toward  social  disintegra- 
tion, we  raised  some  fundamental  issues  of 
human  concern  in  this  Report,  issues  direct- 
ed at  the  crucial  economic  and  social  para- 
doxes cited  by  the  Pope. 

The  Council  unanimously  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  providing  a  historical  context 
for  American  values  and  beliefs,  to  better 
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understand  the  relationship  and  the  con- 
flicts between  material  and  spiritual  values. 
First  we  asked  ourselves:  What  are  the  am- 
biguties  inherent  in  these  conflicts?  Why  do 
Americans,  who  are  so  rich  in  material  ad- 
vantages, atill  feel  alienation,  a  lack  of  con- 
nectedness to  the  self  and  their  community, 
and  despair  over  the  future? 

One  reason,  we  decided,  is  that  as  a  nation 
we  seem  to  have  lost  the  ability  to  identify 
with  either  a  sense  of  history  or  a  belief  in 
the  continuity  of  shared  positive  values.  To 
some  extent  we  have  even  lost  our  ability  to 
recognize  and  agree  on  those  values.  Our 
alienation  and  despair  come,  then,  from  a 
haunting,  all-but-forgotten  knowledge  that 
material  gifts  and  surface  satisfactions 
cannot  substitute  for  stability,  dignity,  in- 
tegrity, and  the  ability  to  value. 

Robert  Fenn  Warren,  on  his  recent  75th 
birthday,  dealt  with  the  same  problems.  He 
said:  "History  is  dying.  .  .  .  [If]  this  country 
loses  its  sense  of  history,  it  has  lost  its  sense 
to  complicate  men's  feelings  and  emotions. 
If  I  could,  I  would  re-evaluate  the  education 
system  in  this  country,  to  emphasize  history 
and  literature."  Warren  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  issue:  that  the  values  of  a  society  are  de- 
termined by  connectedness  to  a  history  and 
the  cultural  values  passed  on  through  its  lit- 
erature. He  perceives  that  substituting  re- 
cently acquired  quantitative  measures  of 
success— acquisition,  aggressiveness,  con- 
suming—has disrupted  our  historical  tradi- 
tion of  qualitative  values— citizen  participa- 
tion, public  interest,  cooperation,  and  a  self- 
worth  defined  by  character  and  integrity. 

Although  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Warren's 
perceptions,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  educa- 
tional system  can  do  the  job  alone.  It  simply 
cannot  compete  with  the  overload  of  a  mass 
media  that  assaults  us  day  and  night  with  a 
totally  different  set  of  messages  undercut- 
ting both  our  values  and  our  traditions.  The 
discipline  of  education  is  no  match  for  the 
passivity  of  entertainment.  In  this  conflict, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  light:  the  glow  that 
illumines  and  the  glare  that  obscures,  and 
the  latter  seems  to  l>e  winning  a  losing 
battle— the  loss  being  that  learning  Is  stulti- 
fied, that  growth  is  stunted,  and  that  we 
seek  simplistic  answers  to  complex  prob- 
lems. 

The  Council's  historical  review  and  in- 
sights into  the  "myths  of  poverty"  followed 
by  an  analysis  of  available  options  reduce 
the  larger  problem  to  two  basic  conflicts: 
public  versus  private  interest,  and  qualita- 
tive versus  quantitiative  values.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  general  agreement  that  we  ur- 
gently need  to  stabilize  our  economy.  To  do 
so  requires  common  acceptance  and  under- 
standing of  the  structural  economic  prob- 
lems of  concurrent  inflation  and  recession. 
It  is  crucial,  then,  that  all  segments  of  socie- 
ty, including  the  private  sector,  cooperate  in 
a  national  effort  based  on  trust  and  compro- 
mise. If  we  assume  that  government's  effort 
is  reasonably  equitable,  it  then  follows  that 
the  private  sector  will  temper  its  demands 
in  order  to  help  alleviate  our  national  crisis. 
Yet  this  is  just  not  happening. 

Why  not?  One  has  only  to  open  a  maga- 
zine or  newspaper  or  turn  on  radio  or  televi- 
sion to  be  assaulted  by  antigovemment  ad- 
vertisements financed  by  big  business  politi- 
cal action  committees  (PACs).  Prior  to  Rea- 
gan's election,  they  depicted  all  public  em- 
ployees as  bungling  fools.  They  spent  untold 
millions  to  say  that  the  undeserving  poor, 
with  the  help  of  govenunent,  had  brought 
on  our  economic  ills,  so  we  need  only  tight- 
en their  belts  (i.e..  eliminate  human  and 
social  service.":)  and  all  would  be  well  again. 
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They,  the  deserving  affluent,  and  the  big  oil 
companies,  defense  contractors,  banks,  and 
real  estate  developers,  would  not  have  to 
even  think  of  tightening  their  t>elts.  The 
message  is  slickly  packaged  in  hypnotically 
stunning  layouts  and  cinematography,  lu- 
crative messages  that  the  mass  media  eager- 
ly repeat  editorially.  So  the  spirit  of  Califor- 
nia's Proposition  13  has  spread,  eroding 
public  rust  in  government  and  destroying 
the  atntosphere  vital  to  healthy  cooperation 
among  all  segments  of  society. 

Two  years  ago.  in  sp>eaking  to  a  group  of 
business  executives.  George  Gallup  said: 
"The  I980's  probably  will  be  marked  by  tur- 
moil, unpleasantness  and  civil  strife  ...  a 
moral  crisis  of  the  first  dimension  .  .  . 
severe  dislocation  in  society.  .  .  .  [Blecause 
of  unemployment  and  the  serious  crowded 
ghetto  situation,  it  can  only  go  one  way." 
These  social  and  economic  pressures  persist 
in  America  today  despite  all  the  earlier  find- 
ings and  warnings  of  "blue  ribbon""  Presi- 
dential Commissions.  Including  the  McCone, 
Kemer.  Scranton.  Breathitt,  and  Eisenhow- 
er Commissions.  Gallup  only  echoes  their 
conclusions  that  the  problems  are  national 
in  scope  and  that  the  Federal  govenunent 
must  focus  on  the  causes  of  poverty:  inad- 
equate health  care,  impaired  education,  lack 
of  job  opportunities,  deteriorating  housing, 
and  decaying  neight>orhoods.  Nothing  has 
occurred  in  the  past  two  years  to  dispute 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  these 
earlier  commissions.  And  the  predictions  of 
Gallup  become  more  probable  as  the  Feder- 
al government  abdicates  its  responsibility. 
There  is  a  role  for  the  private  sector,  for 
private  charities,  and  for  the  states,  but 
only  the  Federal  government  can  provide 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  moral 
leadership. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY— THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

In  1965  we  began  to  seriously  fight  these 
root  causes  of  poverty.  For  over  fifteen 
years  Americans  have  demonstrated  their 
commitment,  openness,  and  generosity. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Congress  in 
1965  initiated  legislation  that  gave  us  such 
programs  as  Head  Start,  Legal  Services, 
Poster  Grandparents,  VISTA,  Community 
Action  Agencies  (CAAs),  and  Community 
Economic  Development  Corporations 
(CDCs).  These  programs  were  direct  and 
specific,  aimed  at  pressing  local  problems. 
Young  and  old,  professionals  and  disadvan- 
taged, together  developed  their  potential 
through  truly  needed  participation  In  com- 
munity life.  It  was  a  time  of  idealism  and 
enthusiasm,  when  doctors,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, accountants,  nurses,  engineers,  and 
grandparents  gave  of  themselves.  I  believe 
that  the  rediscovery  of  this  spirit  would  be 
the  most  salutary  response  possible  to  cope 
with  our  present  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. We  need  not  suffer  from  a  crisis  of 
will;  the  problems  are  not  insolvable  when 
people  are  determined  to  resolve  them. 

In  reviewing  the  policies  of  the  past  two 
decades,  we  have  seen  various  strategies  and 
theories  come  and  go— a  welfare-reform 
strategy,  a  private-sector  jobs  strategy,  a  ml- 
nority-entrepreneurship  strategy,  a  special- 
revenue  strategy.  Yet  I  believe  that  if  we 
had  never  passed  the  original  legislation, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
which  created  an  independent  Federal 
agency  supporting  CAAs  (and  CDCs  in 
1967),  we  would  have  to  invent  it  today.  It 
created  the  only  delivery  mechanisms— im- 
perfect as  they  may  be— that  relate  policies 
and  programs  to  people.  That  Is  the  genuine 
achievement  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Lost  in  the  cliches,  slogans,  and  double- 


talk  of  antigovemment  rhetoric  are  the 
solid  accomplishments.  The  value  of  these 
programs,  services,  and  Innovations  has 
been  obscured;  the  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions have  been  slighted. 

The  Nixon  Administration  in  1969  re- 
versed this  direction  and  we  had  to  contend 
with  a  hostile  political  climate  that  pervad- 
ed our  public  life.  It  replaced  action  with 
benign  neglect,  sapped  our  good  intentions, 
and  clouded  our  judgment  and  memory  of 
traditional  values,  to  the  detriment  of  real 
progress  on  any  of  these  vitally  necessary 
programs. 

The  Carter  Administration  attempted  to 
refocus  attention  on  human  and  social  pri- 
orities but  was  overwhelmed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  high  inflation  and  political  negativ- 
ism, the  latter  a  highly  sophisticated  propa- 
ganda campaign  waged  by  the  New  Right 
and  financed  by  corporate  political  action 
committees. 

The  "politics  of  negativism"  is  perpetuat- 
ed by  a  vicious  cycle  fueled  by  a  "get  tough" 
campaign  (a  prominent  part  of  Proposition 
13  fever)  in  which  reactionary  pollticans 
feed  the  media  their  own  self-serving  at- 
tacks on  social  programs.  Next  in  the  cycle 
are  the  mass  media,  eager  to  pass  these  at- 
tacks on  to  the  public  along  with  the  com- 
mercial ads  of  the  private  sector  (described 
above)  that  further  confuse  and  condition 
with  antigovemment  sloganeering.  The 
circle  closes  when  well-heeled  lobbyists  for 
privileged  interests  retum  the  politicians" 
messages  to  them,  so  reinforcing  the  body 
of  mythology,  half-truths,  and  distortions. 

Who  are  the  subjects  of  these  attacks? 
Unemployed  young  people  in  CETA  pro- 
grams, mental  patients,  elderly  people  on 
fixed  incomes,  single-parent  mothers  de- 
pendent on  day  care  and  Pood  Stamps, 
owners  of  small  family  farms,  handicapped 
persons  needing  special  education,  and  blue- 
collar  workers  unable  to  afford  soaring  hos- 
pital and  housing  costs.  We  still  seem  to 
suffer  a  hangover  from  the  "Nixonization" 
era:  a  period  of  spitefulness,  nastiness,  fear, 
and  deceit— an  era  that  officially  condoned 
and  even  encouraged  negative  attitudes, 
code  words,  and  symbols  directed  against 
the  poor  in  particular,  and  toward  basic 
human  and  social  service  programs  in  gener- 
al. 

Whatever  their  intentions  or  self-delu- 
sions, those  who  build  reputations  by  at- 
tacking the  most  powerless  elements  of  our 
society  are  cowards.  Not  surprisingly,  they 
moralize  endlessly  over  the  illness:  the 
"problems"  of  mental  breakdown,  alcohol- 
ism, drug  abuse,  suicide,  child  and  spouse 
abuse,  and  disrupted  families,  but  they  have 
no  heart  for  the  rigorous  thought  and  work 
of  finding  cures,  or  even  just  relieving  some 
of  the  symptoms.  And,  bullies  and  hypo- 
crites that  they  are,  they  identify  sympa- 
theticaUy  with  the  Hunt  family  and  its 
cashflow  difficulty  in  cornering  the  silver 
market,  but  not  with  the  Jones  family  and 
its  difficulty  in  coping  with  the  problems  of 
living  on  a  budget  that  calls  for  spending 
110  percent  of  its  income  to  keep  up  with 
the  costs  of  basic  neccessities— food,  shelter, 
health  care,  and  energy. 

Politics  today,  in  a  period  of  limited  eco- 
nomic growth,  seems  to  have  reached  a  level 
of  abstractedness  that  removes  it  from  the 
commonplace  circumstances  of  ordinary 
Americans.  When  a  sane  and  civilized  family 
runs  into  tough  financial  times,  two  things 
happen.  The  one  thing  that  they  do  do  is  to 
assure  that  those  members  of  the  family 
who  are  least  able  to  fend  for  themselves 
are    given    the    protection    and    minimum 
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amenities  necessary  for  survival.  The  one 
thing  that  they  do  not  do  Is  to  allow  those 
who  have  more  than  enough  and  are  enjoy- 
ing luxuries  to  continue  to  hoard.  There  are 
certain  natural  principles  of  behavior,  of 
caring  and  decency,  that  have  prior  claim 
over  untested  game  plans  of  economic  theo- 
rists or  politicians  on  the  make.  It  is  the  ad- 
herence to  these  principles  that  defines  us 
as  human. 

A  WAR  AGAINST  THE  POOR 

The  Reagan  Administration,  despite  its 
early  pledges  to  provide  a  "safety  net"  for 
the  "truly  needy."  has  in  fact  adopted  poli- 
cies that  amount  to  a  war  against  the  poor. 
The  tax  and  budget  cuts— the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic plan— are  in  reality  a  carnival  for 
wealthy  speculators  and  hell  on  earth  for 
the  poor,  with  the  middle  class  still  being 
squeezed.  The  cuts  were  not  made  in  order 
to  balance  the  budget;  they  were  simply 
massive  transfers  from  social  programs  to 
pay  for  new  weapon  systems.  Moreover,  this 
was  accomplished  in  a  policy  vacuum,  the 
Administration  has  not  provided  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  strategic  definition  as  to 
how  this  excessive  arms  build-up  fits  into 
our  larger  defense  or  foreign  policy.  Is  it  in 
the  national  interest  to  relegate  our  most 
precious  assets— our  human  and  natural  re- 
sources—to the  junkpile.  while  we  increase 
the  stockpiling  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion in  an  arms  race  where  overkill  has  long 
been  achieved? 

The  steady  drumbeat  of  rhetoric  emanat- 
ing from  Administration  officials  and 
shrewdly  orchestrated  by  the  White  House 
is  intended  to  create,  and  has  heretofore 
succeeded  In  creating,  a  counter-reality  and 
new  myths  with  respect  to  social  policy.  For 
example,  by  continuously  referring  to  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  equal  justice  pro- 
grams as  welfare  programs.  The  Administra- 
tion has  misled  the  American  public.  (The 
corollary  to  this  myth,  which  also  contrib- 
utes to  cjblic  misunderstanding,  is  that 
"these  programs  are  only  for  minorities." 
This  is  untrue,  as  two-thirds  of  the  poor  in 
America  are  white.)  These  programs  are  in 
fact  designed  to  achieve  the  opposite:  to 
create  jobs  and  economic  opportunities  and 
to  encourage  people  dependent  upon  wel- 
fare to  become  productive  citizens  and  tax- 
payers. By  seeking  to  eliminate  these  pro- 
grams and  substituting  its  own  policies,  the 
Administration  will  deny  upward  mobility  to 
millions  on  welfare  and  will  force  many  of 
the  working  poor  into  welfare  dependency. 
By  transferring  huge  amounts  of  funds 
from  human  and  social  programs  to  the 
Pentagon,  the  Administration  is  not  damp- 
ening inflation,  it  is  fueling  it. 

In  order  to  gain  support  for  its  economic 
package,  the  Administration,  through  David 
Stockman,  has  conjured  up  the  specter  of 
an  "economic  Dunkirk."  Instead,  what  U  ac- 
tually being  prepetrated  is  a  "social  Pearl 
Harbor."  which  will  have  a  devasUtlng 
Impact  on  the  defenseless  poor.  It  will  also 
wipe  out  the  modest  gains  made  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  by  women,  the  elderly,  minori- 
ties, and  the  young— the  most  vulnerable 
segments  of  our  society. 

Similarly,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  goes 
t^hrough  the  heads  of  politicians  opposed  to 
the  CETA  I»ublic  Service  Employment  Pro- 
gram. Their  criticism,  whether  from  a 
social,  political,  economic,  or  cost-accounta- 
bilty  viewpoint,  is  patently  absurd.  The  only 
real  choice  Is  whether  our  society  believes  it 
of  greater  value  to  keep  a  youngster  in  a 
state  prison  at  an  annual  cost  of  $14,000.  in 
a  drug  rehabilitation  center  for  $17,000.  in  a 
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mental  institution  for  over  $20,000.  or  to  de- 
velop Job-training  and  Job-creating  pro- 
grams at  $7,000  to  $9,000.  We  do  not  need  a 
crash  course  In  zero-based  budgeting  or 
human  relations  to  know  that  all  but  the 
last  course  are  wasteful  and  destructive  to 
society  and  its  individual  meml>ers. 

The  vast  majority  of  Federal  programs 
being  abolished,  curtailed,  or  turned  over  to 
the  states  have  helped  promote  racial  and 
ethnic  cooperation.  They  have  helped  over- 
come the  physical  despair  and  isolation  of 
the  rural  poor.  They  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  targeting  resources  and  delivering 
comprehensive  services. 

That  they  have  helped  to  allay  the  anxie- 
ty of  the  urban  poor  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  Conditions,  bad  as  they  are,  could 
have  worsened.  These  programs  have  been 
the  catalysts  to  force  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  stop  sweeping  malicious  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  under  the  rug,  and  so 
have  relieved  tensions  and  reduced  disillu- 
sionments.  They  have  opened  new  poten- 
tials in  health  care,  education,  nutrition, 
housing.  Job  development,  the  law.  weather- 
ization,  migrant  labor,  day  care,  and  con- 
sumer protection.  There  have  been  some 
mistakes,  but  they  are  minuscule  compared 
to  the  concrete  achievements.  With  limited 
resources  and  often  in  a  hostile  political  en- 
vironment, these  programs  have  carried  the 
burden  of  keeping  the  promise  and  con- 
science of  this  nation  alive.  Such  programs 
must  be  expanded,  not  abolished. 

RATIOnU.  LEADERSHIP  AND  MORAL  VALUES 

If  we  abolish  crucial  programs,  we  will  de- 
stroy all  their  valuable  achievements  as 
well.  And  then  what  happens?  Rather  than 
engage  in  a  national  effort  based  on  trust 
and  compromise,  rather  than  pursue  the 
difficult  choice  of  maintaining  moral  stand- 
ards and  national  purpose— must  we  revert 
to  our  basest  Instincts,  which  in  turn  would 
allow  us  to  exploit  our  conflicts  and  encour- 
age us  always  to  take  the  easy  choice?  Look 
out  for  number  one;  those  who  can't  are 
shiftless,  a  drag  on  the  economy.  Our  moral 
decline  deepens  as  we  are  tempted  to  choose 
quantity  over  quality,  greed  over  sharing, 
and  privilege  over  human  needs;  as  we  con- 
done the  sheer  political  force  of  special  and 
self-serving  private  interests  over  the  legiti- 
mate public  authority  that  represents  our 
nation's  best  interests. 

Rather  than  activism,  idealism,  equality, 
and  vitality,  the  Reagan  prescription  for 
economic  recovery  amounts  to  apathy,  fatal- 
ism, inequality,  passivity,  and  acquiescence; 
and  human  needs  become  subordinated  to 
technical  arrogance.  People  programs  are 
out  and  tax  avoidance  schemes  are  in. 

Jacob  Bronowski.  the  distinguished  scien- 
tist, shed  light  on  this  conflict  when  he  said: 
"We  have  to  cure  ourselves  of  the  itch  for 
absolute  knowledge  and  power.  We  have  to 
close  the  distance  between  the  push  button 
order  and  the  human  act.  We  have  to  touch 
people."  This  thought  goes  back  to  the  ear- 
lier pcint  regarding  the  crucial  Importance 
of  continuing  education.  In  addition  to  our 
traditional  educational  institutions,  volun- 
tary associations  have  an  absolutely  critical 
role  to  perform  in  that  they  too  must 
become  involved  in  the  process  of  adult  civic 
education  at  the  community  level. 

That  is  in  essence  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
meant  when  he  continuously  reminded  us 
that  our  primary  task  as  a  nation  should  be 
to  teach  and  reteach  American  political  his- 
tory. He  was  deeply  concerned  lest  we  forget 
the  pain  and  struggle  that  were  so  much  a 
part  of  our  unique  historical  experience.  For 
Lincoln,  there  was  no  higher  calling  than 


that  of  striving  to  preserve  a  "public  liber- 
ty" that  would  promote  the  common  good. 
Which  it.  of  course,  the  opposite  of  the  con- 
temporary notion  of  private  interest  for  per- 
sonal gaUi. 

It  all  comes  down  to  what  Robert  Penn 
Warren  expressed  so  well,  the  great  loss  we 
suffer  when  we  break  with  our  historical 
and  literary  traditions.  A  society  is  shaped 
and  defined  by  the  myths  and  symbols  it  ad- 
heres to  and  which  it  conveys  to  its  young. 
These  myths  amd  symbols  also  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  determining  the  priorities  of 
our  political  economy  and  the  way  we  re- 
spond to  social  problems— in  that  they  de- 
termine our  habits,  attitudes,  manners, 
tastes,  and  prejudices.  These  cultural  pat- 
terns. In  turn,  either  serve  to  enhance  or  un- 
dermine our  moral  sensibility,  social  con- 
sciousness, political  awareness,  economic  be- 
havior, and  ethical  perceptions,  all  of  which 
are  parts  of  that  whole  that  forms  our  na- 
tional character.  And  our  national  character 
both  determines  and  reflects  those  policies, 
programs,  and  priorities  that  define  who  we 
are  as  a  nation  and  a  people. 

Yet  when  we  look  around  today  we  find 
our  lives  dominated  by  false  symbols  and 
myths  related  to  superstars  and  superbowls: 
Jaws  and  Star  Wars.  TV  commercials  and 
"gossipy"  journalism.  Valium  and  junk  food, 
drugs  and  discos,  gimmicks  and  gadgets,  and 
a  technology  of  speed  and  efficiency  that 
neither  questions  its  means  nor  knows  its 
ends.  In  the  past  thirty  years,  with  the 
advent  of  new  mass  marketing  and  advertis- 
ing techniques,  we  have  experienced  an  en- 
tirely new  phenomenon  in  America.  It  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  notion  that  there  is  no 
human  impulse— no  matter  how  neurotic, 
anxiety-producing,  or  destructive— that 
cannot  be  turned  into  a  commodity  just  to 
make  a  buck.  We  may  chew  our  nails  and 
look  for  hidden  meanings  or  answers,  but 
the  wastelands,  the  hoUowness,  and  the 
alienation  are  still  the  end  result  of  our  own 
passive  acceptance  of  this  antihuman 
notion,  the  demoralizing  pursuit  of  mindless 
consumerism. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  cut  off 
from  our  own  history— a  rich  tradition,  a 
hope,  a  vitality,  a  true  celebration  of  Amer- 
ica; that  of  the  real-life  myths  and  symbols 
conveyed  by  our  great  American  literary 
tradition.  Prom  the  struggle  for  social  free- 
dom, the  wonderment  of  our  potential,  and 
the  democratic  visions  of  Herman  Melville, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, Henry  David  Thoreau,  Mairk  Twain, 
Walt  Whitman,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson, 
Emily  Dickinson,  and  Wllla  Cather,  to  the 
modem  social  and  economic  realism  of  Hart 
Crane.  Edith  Wharton,  P.  Scott  Fitzgerald, 
Theodore  Dreiser,  William  Faulkner.  Ernest 
Hemingway,  Carl  Sandburg,  Langston 
Hughes,  Robert  Frost,  John  Steinbeck, 
Carson  McCullers,  Joyce  Carol  Oates, 
Joseph  Heller,  E.  L.  Doctorow.  John  Nich- 
ols, and  Ralph  Ellison— our  literary  histori- 
ans have  deliberately  and  palnf uUy  tried  to 
make  us  aware  of  the  ironic  complications 
and  tragic  consequences  of  depersonaliza- 
tion and  dehumanization 

There  is  in  the  American  sensibility  a 
sense  of  belief  and  a  commitment  to  action; 
a  logi(»l  connection— both  symbolic  and 
real- between  the  megalomania  of  Captain 
Ahab  and  the  search  for  dignity,  freedom, 
and  identity  of  Ellison's  The  Invisible  Man. 
The  consequences  of  denying  this  awareness 
and  sensibility  are  dismay,  chaos,  and  frag- 
mentation. Without  an  awareness  of  the  de- 
personalization and  dehumanization  proc- 
esses, we  can  only  succumb  to  the  tragic  un- 
dertones. 


In  one  sense  all  of  today's  problems  are 
richly  preserved  by  these  literary  historians, 
our  nation's  "unelected  legislators. "  for 
they  are  the  eternal  problems  of  the  human 
condition.  If  we  choose  to  ignore  the  past, 
we  are  condemned  to  repeat  our  mistakes.  If 
we  fail  to  heed  the  warnings  of  the  civil  dis- 
orders of  the  sixties,  we  will  be  inviting 
more  outbursts  like  the  more  recent  one  in 
Miami,  for  the  pent-up  frustration  and 
seething  anger  that  exist  in  most  other  poor 
communities  throughout  America  are  very 
real.  In  Miami,  we  heard  the  painful  cry  of 
smothered  human  aspirations.  If  we  choose 
to  accept  and  learn  from  our  past  we  will 
confront  the  underlying  conflicts  that  touch 
the  very  soul  of  our  society,  and  by  acting 
on  this  knowledge  we  can  provide  positive 
solutions  and  unifying  themes  that  will  en- 
liven our  spirit  as  a  nation. 

In  this  sense,  our  political  and  literary  his- 
tory has  provided  us  with  a  conunon-sense 
vision  of  the  American  promise  that  calls 
for  Justice,  freedom,  equality,  and  opportu- 
nity. We  may  forget  or  we  may  deny,  but  we 
cannot  change  our  historical  legacy.  The 
uniqueness  of  our  nation  is  that  the  "noble 
experiment"  was  a  quest  to  enhance  the 
human  condition,  to  enrich  democratic 
values,  to  ensure  the  general  welfare,  and  to 
endure  against  adversity. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  quite  unfashion- 
able in  these  days  of  "getting  the  govern- 
ment off  our  back"  slogans  to  speak  of  more 
qualitative  initiatives  from  goverrunent.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  this  Administration  is  pan- 
dering to,  and  exploiting,  the  most  regres- 
sive and  antisocial  tendencies  in  our  nation- 
al character.  They  are  undermining  trust  in 
the  ability  of  the  one  force,  government, 
that  has  the  potential  to  balance,  secure, 
and  protect  the  freedoms  and  liberties  of  all 
our  people,  and  to  balance  public  and  pri- 
vate interests.  A  vital  and  healthy  Federal 
government  is  indispensable  to  the  well- 
being  and  sovereignty  of  a  self-governing 
people.  That  is.  after  all,  what  democracy  is 
all  about.  Without  this  protection,  whole 
segments  of  our  society— especially  those 
who  can  least  afford  it— will  give  up  hope, 
wiU  become  more  frustrated  and  alienated; 
and  this  can  only  serve  to  further  under- 
mine the  very  social  fabric  of  all  our  com- 
munities. 

During  our  bicentennial  year,  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  reread  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Hamilton,  and  the  Federalist  Papers,  and 
recalled  that  our  founding  fathers  were  well 
aware  that  politics  and  economics  were 
interrelated  faces  of  power,  each  necessitat- 
ing its  own  checks  and  balances.  What  im- 
pressed me  most,  though,  was  their  mature 
leadership,  one  that  had  a  clear  and  qualita- 
tive vision  of  the  "public  Interest."  And  one 
that  was  based  on  a  genuine  commitment  to 
social  and  political  equality  as  well  as  to  eco- 
nomic opportimity.  It  is  my  belief  that  a 
commitment  to  this  sense  of  public  interest 
is  Just  as  Important  today. 

Finally,  it  must  be  said  in  response  to  the 
downgrading  of  national  commitment  that 
only  those  people  have  a  future,  and  only 
those  i>eople  can  be  called  humane  and  his- 
toric, who  have  an  intuitive  sense  of  what  is 
important  and  significant  In  both  their  na- 
tional and  public  Institutions,  and  who  value 
them.  It  is  this  conviction  and  the  continu- 
ing belief  in  the  common-sense  vision  of  the 
American  promise  that  demand  that  we 
begin  a  serious  dialogue  over  economic  and 
social  policies.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  democratic  process.  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's radical  and  dangerous  changes 
have,  in  vicdation  of  this  necessity,  occurred 
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without  any  serious  national  debate.  Mr. 
Reagan  seems  to  think  that  his  electoral 
"mandate"  has  changed  our  government 
from  a  representative  democracy  to  a  royal 
monarchy. 

For  the  past  six  months  there  has  been  an 
unconscious  cynicism  in  the  way  the  mass 
media  have  reported  the  previous  day's  hap- 
penings: Reagan  Wins  Again  or  House  Dems 
Beaten.  The  political  life  of  the  country  has 
been  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  struggle 
for  political  power,  the  results  not  unlike 
the  score  of  a  football  game.  There  seems  to 
be  no  higher  good,  no  national  purpose,  no 
critical  judgment. 

Reaganomics.  as  well  as  the  Administra- 
tions  overt  antisocial  political  policies,  are 
not  based  on  a  commitment  to  any  higher 
principles  such  as  freedom.  lil>erty,  equality, 
justice,  or  opportunity,  although  pieties  are 
mouthed  at  the  drop  of  a  camera.  The  Ad- 
ministration's policies  instead  are  based  on 
the  very  narrow  personal  prejudices  and 
biases  of  a  group  of  men  who  have  been  mo- 
tivated by  the  acquisition  of  money  and 
power  and  who  have  a  contempt  for  human 
sensibilities.  The  intellectual  firmament 
from  whence  the  policies  spring— the  writ- 
ings and  doodlings  of  George  Gilder  and 
Aithur  Laffer— are  self-serving  and  preten- 
tious. Both  Gilder  and  Laffer  seem  to  have 
constructed  a  hypothesis  to  fit  a  simple 
notion:  "The  status  quo  is  good  to  me.  so  I'll 
be  good  to  the  status  quo."  It  is  a  sorry  com- 
bination of  the  theory  of  the  leisure  class 
and  the  leisure  of  the  theory  class. 

Everyone  says,  "Give  them  a  chance. "  For 
the  past  eight  months  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  President,  I  have  heard  the  ex- 
planations of  his  chief  advisers,  and  I  have 
read  about  the  frenetic  changes  wrought  by 
the  New  Right.  All  of  it  has  reminded  me  of 
a  passage  in  "The  Heart  of  Darkness. " 
Joseph  Conrad  put  it  this  way: 

"Their  talk  was  the  talk  of  sordid  bucca- 
neers: it  was  reckless  without  hardihood, 
greedy  without  audacity,  and  cruel  without 
courage;  there  was  not  an  atom  of 
foresight  ...  in  the  whole  batch  of  them, 
and  they  did  not  seem  aware  these  things 
are  wanted  for  the  work  of  the  world.  " 

These  words  fit  the  conservative  frenzy  in 
Washington;  they  contain  the  mood  and  the 
moral  nullity  of  the  reactionary  enterprise 
that  seeks  to  tear  apart  the  public  good.  It 
is  almost  as  though  the  thought  never  oc- 
curred to  the  Administration  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  country  to  sustain  itself,  much 
less  to  mature,  on  a  fare  of  smiling  one- 
liners,  rerun  ideas,  hot-house  theories,  para- 
noia, and  a  social  policy  based  on  a  hostile 
notion  that  seems  to  say,  "Let  them  eat  jel- 
lybeans." 
BERKELry.  Calif.,  October  30.  1981.« 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  LEGAL 
SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fridays 
paper  carried  some  good  news.  F»resi- 
dent  Reagan  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  send  the  names  of  his  10  nomi- 
nees to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Board  of  Directors  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation. 

That  is  good  news  for  America's 
needy,  for  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram—and for  132  of  my  colleagues 


who  joined  me  February  4  in  sending  a 
letter  to  the  President  asking  him  to 
submit  those  names  to  the  Senate.  We 
sent  that  letter  because  the  President 
had  appointed  10  individuals  to  the 
Board  while  Congress  was  in  recess, 
and  was  contending  that  those  individ- 
uals could  legally  serve  until  the  end 
of  the  current  session  of  Congress 
without  being  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

We  disagreed.  In  our  letter  to  the 
President,  we  said  we  believed  there 
were  serious  questions  as  to  the  legal 
permissibility  of  these  appointments. 
We  also  said  we  did  not  see  how  justice 
could  be  served  unless  the  Corpora- 
tion's board  members  were  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  afforded  by  the  Senate 
confirmation  process. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  that  our 
letter  did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

But  before  we  start  patting  ourselves 
on  the  back,  we  must  remember  that 
the  battle  is  not  yet  won.  The  Presi- 
dent may  have  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  names  of  the  board  nomi- 
nees, but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
altered  his  basic  position  with  regards 
to  Legal  Services— he  wants  the  pro- 
gram axed. 

I  would  like  to  share  briefly  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  hurdles  still 
ahead  of  us  as  we  fight  to  save  Legal 
Services. 

Although  the  President  has  agreed 
to  submit  a  list  of  board  nominees  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation,  the  ad- 
ministration is  still  taking  the  position 
that  the  recess  appointments  were  le- 
gally permissible.  That  means  that  the 
individuals  appointed  during  the 
recess  could  continue  to  act  as  board 
members  pending  Senate  confirma- 
tion, and  there  is  every  indication  they 
plan  to  do  just  that.  Board  meetings 
have  already  been  scheduled  for 
March  4  and  5. 

To  prevent  the  recess  appointees 
from  acting  as  board  members  imtil 
(and  unless)  they  are  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  some  former  members  of  the 
board  have  filed  a  suit  in  U.S.  district 
court  charging  that  these  appoint- 
ments were  illegal  and  asking  that  the 
appointees  be  restrained  from  taking 
any  official  actions  pending  confirma- 
tion. The  judge  is  expected  to  rule  on 
the  matter  tomorrow  (March  2). 

The  budget  battle  is  also  far  from 
over.  The  President  has  recommended 
that  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  be 
abolished  outright  after  March  31 
when  the  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires. 

It  is  critical  that  those  of  us  who  are 
committed  to  equal  justice  stand  our 
ground.  The  program  has  already  been 
crippled  by  the  25-percent  cut  and  nu- 
merous restrictions  tacked  on  last 
year;  anymore  would  be  too  much. 

Congress  went  on  record  last  year  in 
support  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. The  need  for  the  program  is  no 
less  today   than  it  was  a  year  ago; 
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America's  needy  still  deserve  their  day 
in  court.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  as  we  continue  the  fight.* 


NEW  COIN:  AMERICAN  EAGLE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  action  of  the  Gold  Commission 
in  which  it  recommended  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  issue  a  gold  coin  exempt 
from  capital  gains  taxes  and  sales 
taxes  has  rightly  aroused  opposition 
throughout  the  country. 

There  follows  three  editorials  from 
leading  newspapers  which  I  recom- 
mend to  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  17.  1982] 

Common  Sense  and  Gold 
The  Gold  Commission  has  now  pei  formed 
the  modest  public  service  of  suting  the  ob- 
vious. The  United  States,  it  concludes, 
ought  not  return  to  the  gold  standard.  For 
some  months,  the  commission  has  provided 
one  of  Washington's  more  ludicrous  sights. 
Seventeen  people  solemnly  gathered  around 
a  large  Uble  at  the  Treasury  to  discuss  a 
proposal  that  most  people  correctly  believe 
to  be  impossible  even  if  it  were  desirable, 
and  undesirable  even  if  it  were  possible.  The 
whole  performance  has  been  little  more 
than  another  tedious  concession  to  a  small 
sect  of  monetary  ideologues. 

It  is  their  view,  impervious  to  all  evidence, 
that  a  gold  standard  brings  rising  prosperity 
and  an  end  to  inflation.  Some  of  the  defects 
in  their  case  are  noted  in  a  brief  but  useful 
passage  in  the  report  published  last  week  by 
the  president's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. If  a  gold  standard  brings  stable  prices, 
how  come  wholesale  prices  feU  by  half  in 
the  30  years  after  the  Civil  War?  And  how 
come  they  then  doubled  in  the  years  before 
World  War  I-all  of  this  creating  a  succes- 
sion of  deeply  damaging  panics  and  crashes? 
There's  no  particular  harm  to  the  Gold 
Conmiission's  suggestion  of  a  gold  medallion 
being  sold  by  the  government  as  long  as  It  is 
not  regarded  as  currency.  But  the  further 
suggestion    of    exempting    this    medallion 
from  capital  gains  taxes  is  another  touch  of 
wrongheadedness  that  seems  to  infect  the 
whole  subject  of  gold  like  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual chicken  pox.  Both  the  president  and 
Congress  talk  endlessly,  and  rightly,  about 
the   need   for   productive    investment    that 
generates  jobs,  goods  and  technology.  Why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  create  a  tax 
incentive  for  investment  that  is  always  to- 
tally unproductive? 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17.  1982] 
ConriNc  CoifrnsiOH  on  Gold 

Selling  the  household  Jewels  is  rarely  a 
sign  of  prosperity,  so  there  U  little  to  cheer 
in  the  Gold  Commission's  recommendation 
that  the  Treasury  turn  more  gold  ingots 
into  little  disks  decorated  with  basrelief 
eagles  for  sale  to  the  public. 

Washington  got  into  the  jewelry  business 
in  1980  when  Congress  approved  marketing 
gold  medallions.  But  they  sold  poorly.  The 
commission  suggests  that  a  new  "American 
Eagle, "  exempt  from  sales  and  capital  gains 
taxes,  might  sell  better.  But  there  may  be 
another  reason  for  the  eagle:  to  imply  that 
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American  currency  is  drifting  toward  offi- 
cial gold  backing.  The  commission  refers  to 
the  eagle  as  a  "coin."  encouraging  the  idea. 

If  each  gold  eagle  were  salable  and  re- 
deemable by  the  Treasury  at  a  fixed  price, 
set  In  advance,  the  country  would  indeed  be 
on  a  gold  standard.  But  while  proposing  the 
new  gold  "coin,"  the  commission  explicitly 
rejected  any  return  to  a  gold  standard.  The 
dollar  value  of  the  proposed  eagle  would 
change  with  that  of  gold. 

That,  at  least,  was  a  sensible  decision. 
Supporters  of  a  gold  standard  believe  it 
would  cure  the  nation  of  deficits  and  infla- 
tion. But  remedies  for  those  troubles  lie 
with  the  economy's  productivity,  not  its  cur- 
rency. Those  who  argue  for  a  gold  standard 
are  like  people  who  think  they  can  give  up 
smoking  by  not  buying  cigarettes.  Without 
more  resolve,  they  will  just  go  on  smoking 
their  friends'  cigarettes. 

Gold  eagles  are  no  more  than  jewelry. 
Trinkets  can't  begin  to  make  up  for  the  tax 
revenue  that's  lost  when  a  nation  no  longer 
produces  effectively. 

(Prom  the  Columbus  Citizens-Journal. 
Feb.  18.  1982] 
A  Gold  Eagle? 
Should  the  U.S.  Treasury  mint  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle,  a  new  gold  coin  that  would  be 
valued  at  the  market  price  of  gold  and  com- 
pete with  the  popular  South  African  Kru- 
gerrand,  the  Canadian  Maple  Leaf  and  the 
Mexican  Gold  Peso? 

The  Gold  Commission,  an  advisory  board 
appointed  by  President  Reagan,  says  yes, 
and  it  urges  Congress  to  authorize  coins 
that  would  contain  one-half  ounce  and  one 
ounce  of  gold. 

The  conunission  is  right  in  one  respect. 
Americans  have  the  right  to  save  gold  if 
they  wish,  and  It  would  be  better  for  the 
money  they  spend  to  stay  in  this  country  in- 
stead of  going  abroad. 

However,  in  Its  enthusiasm  for  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle,  the  commission  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  coins  be  exempt  from  sales  and 
capital  gains  taxes.  That  Is  wrong-headed. 

Money  put  in  gold  coins  is  hoarding  or 
commodity  speculation.  It  does  no  good  for 
the  economy.  Money  Invested  in  stoclcs, 
bonds  or  opening  new  business  tends  to 
create  Jobs,  which  helps  the  nation 

It  would  be  senseless  to  encourage  people, 
through  a  tax  exemption,  to  favor  non-pro- 
ductivity investments  over  those  that  stimu- 
late business  activity  and  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

In  another  recommendation,  the  17- 
member  commission  headed  by  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan  came  out  against  a 
return  to  the  gold  standard.  A  gold-backed 
dollar  is  the  dream  of  some  conservative  po- 
Uttcans  and  economists  who  believe  it  would 
slow  the  growth  of  the  money  supply  and 
hold  down  inflation. 

Economists  opposed  to  going  back  to  the 
gold  standard  argue  convincingly  that  the 
step  is  impractical  and  would  result  in  great- 
er rather  than  less  financial  instability. 

In  addition,  any  move  to  enhance  gold's 
role  in  the  world  monetary  system  would 
strengthen  racist  South  Africa  and  the  im- 
perialist Soviet  Union,  the  two  largest  pro- 
ducers, who  mine  gold  with  slave  or  sweated 
labor. 

If  America  went  on  the  gold  standard, 
those  two  countries  would  gain  the  power  to 
manipulate  or  influence  our  economy 
through  gold  sales  and  purchases.  Who 
needs  that?* 


THE  WINDOW  OF  OPPORTUNI- 
TY: NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
nearly  a  year  in  office.  President 
Reagan,  in  his  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  November  18, 
1981,  took  the  first  of  many  steps  still 
required  to  convince  the  American 
people  and  the  world  of  his  adminis- 
tration's genuine  commitment  to  nu- 
clear arms  reductions.  Significantly, 
that  position  was  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Congress  the  very  next 
day  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
224.  In  view  of  mounting  skepticism, 
both  here  and  abroad,  about  his  ad- 
ministration's interest  in  pursuing 
meaningful  nuclear  arms  reductions, 
the  President's  speech  was  unquestion- 
ably important. 

In  the  first  press  conference  of  his 
administration  on  January  29,  1981, 
Mr.  Reagan  said: 

We  should  start  negotiating  on  the  basis 
of  trying  to  effect  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons.  That  would 
then  be  real  strategic  arms  limitation. 

While  that  statement  may  have  indi- 
cated a  commitment  to  nuclear  arms 
reductions,  subsequent  administration 
actions  revealed  confusion  regarding 
the  direction  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
uncertainty  about  the  administration's 
views  on  the  role  of  arms  control  as  a 
part  of  U.S.  national  security  policy. 
For  example: 

Unclear  and  inconsistent  statements 
by  senior  foreign  policy  officials 
within  the  administration  on  nuclear 
warfighting  strategies  led  members  of 
NATO  to  question  a  longstanding  U.S. 
policy  that  nuclear  weapons  were  in- 
tended first  for  deterrence  and  only  as 
a  last  resort  for  actual  limited  nuclear 
conflict.  Divisions  within  NATO  grew 
as  a  result  of  apparent  U.S.  insensitiv- 
ity  to  the  contradiction  between  nucle- 
ar warfighting  strategies  in  Europe 
and  the  Western  security  we  are  com- 
mitted to  uphold. 

The  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
posed 5-year  plan  to  spend  over  $1.5 
trillion  for  defense,  resulting  in  a  cost 
to  the  American  public  of  nearly  $1 
billion  a  day  on  military  expenditures 
over  the  next  5  years. 

A  far-reaching  modernization  pro- 
gram for  the  U.S.  strategic  triad  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  delivery  systems. 

A  dogmatic  insistence  on  strict  link- 
age between  the  pursuit  of  arms  con- 
trol and  Soviet  international  behavior, 
as  if  verifiable  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union  only,  and  not  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
free  world. 

In  view  of  the  zig-zag  uncertainty 
generated  by  these  and  other  develop- 
ments, President  Reagan's  November 
18  speech  was  a  beacon  in  an  other- 


wise dark  night  of  confusion.  It  gave 
needed  affirmation  to  the  reality  that 
nuclear  holocaust  can  best  be  avoided 
through  a  united  Western  position 
that  seeks  to  strengthen  deterrence 
while  negotiating  with  our  adversary 
in  the  common  pursuit  of  nuclear 
arms  control. 
As  I  stated  on  November  30: 

Taking  the  negotiating  high  ground  after 
nearly  a  year  of  uncertainty  about  U.S.  seri- 
ousness regarding  arms  control  is  an  essen- 
tial step  .  .  .  (however)  we  have  no  indica- 
tion that  an  overarching  policy  framework 
is  being  developed  to  Integrate  strategic  and 
theater  arms  control  efforts.  Amid  the  opti- 
mism of  the  day.  it  must  be  said  that  far 
more  questions  than  answers  remain  about 
U.S.  arms  control  policy. 

Accordingly,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  reit- 
erate my  pledge  to  assist  the  Reagan 
administration  in  identifying  and  an- 
swering those  vital  questions  as  the 
necessary  next  steps  along  the  diffi- 
cult road  to  the  preservation  of  world 
peace  through  nuclear  arms  control. 
Just  as  we  are  embarking  on  a  variety 
of  paths  to  improve  our  defense  pos- 
ture, we  need  an  equally  determined 
commitment  to  the  realization  of  stra- 
tegic arms  reductions. 

Toward  this  end  of  encouraging 
progress  in  the  pursuit  of  arms  con- 
trol, the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
which  I  also  chair,  will  be  holding  two 
sets  of  hearings  over  the  next  2 
months  on  the  role  of  arms  control  as 
an  integral  and  legitimate  part  of  U.S. 
national  security. 

The  first  set  of  hearings,  to  be  con- 
ducted jointly  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  will 
cover  NATO  nuclear  strategy  and 
arms  control  efforts  in  Europe. 

The  second  set  of  hearings,  imder 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Security  and  Scientif- 
ic Affairs,  will  receive  testimony  from 
both  administration  and  private  wit- 
nesses on  the  steps  taken  to  date  by 
the  administration  and  those  still 
needed  to  maximize  the  contributions 
that  nuclear  arms  control  can  make  to 
enhance  U.S.  national  security.  Some 
of  the  key  issues  that  will  be  addressed 
in  these  hearings  are: 

Administration  policies  with  respect 
to  the  pursuit  of  arms  reductions  and 
the  contribution  of  arms  control  to 
global  peace  and  security; 

The  arms  control  impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's announced  strategic 
force  modernization  program  and  the 
interrelation  with  arms  control  and 
deterrence; 

The  responsiveness  of  the  adminis- 
tration's interagency  decisionmaking 
process  to  initiatives  and  opportunities 
holding  promise  for  arms  control:  and 

The  relationship  between  limitations 
on  theater  nuclear  forces  and  on  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces,  both  in  negotia- 


tions and  in  the  implementation  of 
future  agreements. 

Hopefully,  these  hearings  will  help 
to  bring  about  coherent  and  compre- 
hensive action  in  pursuing  arms  con- 
trol that  enhances  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity interests  and  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  time  of'  uncer- 
tainty and  heightened  tension  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers,  it  is  even 
more  imperative  to  avoid  a  costly  and 
destablizing  nuclear  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  contention  that 
we  must  delay  arms  control  until  we 
have  closed  the  so-called  window  of 
vulnerability  should  be  replaced  by 
recognition  of  the  window  of  opportu- 
nity that  exists  for  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol. Otherwise,  the  first  step  taken  by 
President  Reagan  last  November  will 
have  been  for  naught,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment will  have  failed  to  provide 
the  American  people  the  increased  se- 
curity that  no  level  of  defense  expend- 
itures alone  can  provide.* 


INTEREST    ON    TAX    UNDERPAY- 
MENTS AND  PENALTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  for  a 
measure  of  fairness  to  both  our  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  My  bill  would  amend  the 
procedure  by  which  the  IRS  charges 
interest  for  tax  underpayments  and 
penalties  and  pays  interest  for  tax 
overpayments. 

Last  year  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  provided  that  this  rate  would 
be  based  on  the  average  prime  rate  of 
September  of  the  taxable  year.  I  be- 
lieve this  change  was  welcome  and 
warranted  since  the  previous  rate  was 
only  6  percent.  This  6-percent  rate  ac- 
tually encouraged  taxpayers  not  to 
pay  their  taxes  on  time,  and,  in  effect, 
provided  a  very  inexpensive  loan  from 
the  U.S.  Treaury.  Meanwhile,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  borrow  funds  at 
much  higher  rates  in  lieu  of  this  ex- 
pected revenue. 

However,  the  average  prime  rate  for 
September  1981  was  20  percent.  While 
this  high  rate  will  not  encourage  delin- 
quent tax  payments,  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
fair  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  IRS  to 
earn  a  windfall  at  his/her  expense. 
Conversely,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  IRS  to 
pay  20  percent  on  overpajrments.  In 
this  time  of  economic  imcertainty  and 
instability,  I  find  it  imreasonable  to 
set  this  rate  by  taking  a  narrow  snap- 
shot of  time  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  set  the  rate  based  on 
a  much  broader  snapshot  of  time,  pro- 
viding a  picture  more  reflective  of  re- 
ality. The  interest  rate  would  be  equal 
to  the  average  prime  rate  of  the  first  9 


months  of  the  tax  year,  rather  than 
simply  September's  average. 

I  include  a  copy  of  my  legislation  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks. Thank  you. 

H.R. - 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  require  that  the  interest  rate 
applied  with  respect  to  overpayments  and 
underpayments  of  tax,  which  is  currently 
based  on  the  average  prime  rate  for  Sep- 
tember, be  based  on  the  average  prime 
rate  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  calendar 
year 

Be  it  enacted  by  Uie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    INTEREST    RATE    TO    BE 
BASED  ON  AVERAGE  PRIME 
RATE  FOR  FIRST  9  MONTHS 
OF  CALENDAR  "yEAR. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  6621  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ad- 
justment of  interest  rate)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "adjusted  prime  rate  charged 
by  banks  during  September  of  that  year" 
and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "adjusted 
prime   rate  charged  by  banks  during  the 
first  9  months  of  that  year". 
SEC.  2  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  adjustments  made 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SPECLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  TAtJKE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCollum.  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rettss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  March  3,  1982. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlis  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 


Mr.  Regula. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  McKiNNTY. 

Mr.  DODGHERTY. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Marlenee  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  Hertel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Termessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Leland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Kiloee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  43  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  March  2,  1982,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1981,  TO  FACILI- 
TATE NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  submits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 

Departkent  op  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  22.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  following  informa- 
tion is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  85-804.  and  implementing  in- 
structions contained  in  Federal  Procure- 
ment Regulation  Part  1-17. 

For  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31.  1981.  the  following  actions,  under  the 
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subject  Act,  are  reported  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1.  ACTION  APPROVED 

Contractual  fairness— Correction  of  mistake 

Amount  requested $11,765.62 

Amount  approved 11.765.62 

2.  ACTIONS  DENIED 

None. 

Sincerely. 

Hilary  J.  Radch, 
Director,    Procurement   and   Assistance 
Management,    Management    and    Ad- 
ministration. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3191.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  recovery  of  costs 
a^oclated  with  the  postage,  printing  and 
handling  of  market  information  and  statis- 
tics pursuant  to  the  Cotton  Statistics  and 
Estimates  Act  and  the  Tobacco  Inspection 
Act;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture. 

3192.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

3193.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  Army  mili- 
tary construction  awarded  on  other  than  a 
competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  pursuant  to  section  604  of  Public 
Law  96-418:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3194.  A  letter  from  the  Assitant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  conver- 
sion to  contractor  performance  of  the  key- 
punch function  at  the  Fleet  Material  Sup- 
port Office,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  pursuant 
to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3195.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  to  contractor  performance  of  the 
custodial  services  function  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Calif.,  pursuant 
to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3196.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  for  Instal- 
lations and  Housing,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  10  firms  receiving  the  largest 
dollar  total  of  Army  architectual-engineer- 
ing  contracts  during  fiscal  year  1981,  pursu- 
ant to  section  604  of  Public  Law  96-418:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3197.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  studies 
under  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968  for  the  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

3198.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tran- 
portation,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
on  the  Secretary's  activities  under  the 
Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  of  1970,  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  financial  condition  of  rail- 


roads which  have  outstanding  certificates 
guaranteed  under  the  act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3199.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  financial  condition  and  operations  of 
the  railroad  rehabilitation  and  improvement 
fund  and  of  the  obligation  guarantee  fund 
during  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
515  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1976  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3200.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  progress  of  regulations 
to  protect  stratospheric  ozone,  pursuant  to 
section  155  of  Public  Law  95-95:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3201.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad*Pas- 
senger  Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  October  1981,  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3202.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  EJducation,  transmitting  the  final 
report  of  the  study,  "Assessment  of  the  In- 
service  Training  Needs  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish, and  of  Spanish  to  Returned  Migrants, 
in  Puerto  Rico,"  pursuant  to  section  731(c) 
of  the  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1978; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3203.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  notice  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  grant  assistance  to  private  sector 
organizations  operating  within  the  country 
of  Costa  Rica,  pursuant  to  620(q)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistant  Act  of  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3204.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  notice  of  extended  and 
expanded  export  controls,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(e)  of  Public  Law  96-72:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3205.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney-Adviser, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of 
international  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3206.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney-Adviser, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of 
international  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3207.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting Presidential  determination  82-6  con- 
cerning lease  of  T-37B  aircraft  to  Pakistan, 
pursuant  Public  Law  97-113;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3208.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Administration.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Of- 
fice's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  during  calendar  year  1981,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3209.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  proposal  for  a 
uniform  federal  procurement  system,  pursu- 
ant to  section  8(a)(2):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3210.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Procure- 
ment and  Assistance  Management,  Manage- 


ment and  Administration.  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1981  on  extraordinary  con- 
tractual actions  to  facilitate  the  national  de- 
fense, pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public 
Law  85-804;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3211.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursusint  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3212.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
for  Administration,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agen- 
cy's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  during  calendar  year  1981.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3213.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3214.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, National  Mediation  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Inf  ormatior  Act,  during  cal- 
endar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3215.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Conunlssion's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  during  calen- 
dar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3216.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Administration's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  during  calen- 
dar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3217.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  during  calendar  year  1981,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3218.  A  letter  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3219.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  report  on 
annual  achievements  of  the  innovation 
grant  program  of  the  the  urban  park  and 
recreation  recovery  program,  pursuant  to 
section  1015  (b),  of  Public  Law  95-625;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

3220.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Devel- 
opment Corporation  Act  of  1972  to  author- 
ize appropriations  and  further  borrowings 
for  implementation  of  the  development  plan 
for  Permsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Cap- 
itol and  the  White  House,  smd  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3221.  A  letter  from  the  National  Quarter- 
master and  Adjutant.  Veterans  of  World 
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War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc..  transmitting  the 
proceedings  of  the  organizations  national 
convention  and  its  financial  statements  for 
the  9  months  ended  June  30,  1981.  pursuant 
to  section  16  of  Public  Law  85-530.  and  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  printed. 

3222.  A  letter  from  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  -U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  transmitting  the 
ocean  energy  conversion  report,  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  pursuant  to  section  405  of  Public 
Law  96-320;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3223.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
CSeneral  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  a  building  project  survey  in 
Chicago,  111.,  requested  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
adopted  August  26,  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

3224.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower,  Reserve 
Affairs,  and  Installations),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  extension  of  certain  provisions  relating 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  missing  in 
action:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

3225.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  the  seventh  annual 
report  on  the  Boards  functions,  pursuant  to 
section  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act:  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Al  fairs  and 
Energy  and  Conmierce. 

3226.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940.  and  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1949:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Agriculture. 

3227.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  supervision  of  banks  (GGD-82-21. 
February  26.  1982):  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Bank- 
ing. Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3228.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  (CED-82-9, 
February  25.  1982);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

3229.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  li- 
censed nuclear  facilities,  covering  the  third 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  Public  Law  93-438;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  withdrawal 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Ccriservation  Fund  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  administration 
and  utilization  of  recreation  fees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
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Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  REUSS:  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. The  1982  Joint  Economic  Report 
(Report  No.  97-436).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.4977.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  name  the  next  Nimitz  class  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  as  the  United 
States  Ship  Hyman  G.  Rickover:  (Report 
No.  97-437).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

UNDER  TIME  LIMITATION 
Under  clause  5,  rule  X,  the  following 
action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  H.  R.  4326  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Science  and  Technology,  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs extended  for  an  additional  period 
ending  not  later  than  March  2.  1982. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Permsylvania: 
H.R.  5635.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  certain  ex-serv- 
ice members,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  5636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that  the 
interest  rate  applied  with  respect  to  over- 
payments and  underpayments  of  tax,  which 
is  currently  based  on  the  average  prime  rate 
for  September,  be  based  on  the  average 
prime  rate  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  cal- 
endar year;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  $2,000 
from  the  gross  income  of  auxiliary  police- 
men and  volunteer  firemen;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Trible)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5638.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  construction  at  certain  military  in- 
stallations for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  5639.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  civil  defense  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    DYSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bowen, 

Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  AuCoin, 

Mr.    LuKEN,    Mrs.    Holt,    and    Mr. 

HuTTo): 

H.R.  5640.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  collection 

of   certain    user   fees    by    the   U.S.    Coast 

Guard:    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  5641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency 

and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  to 

provide  for  more  efficient  enforcement  of 

the  provisions  of  such  act  by  making  it  ille- 
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gal  to  attempt  to  export  or  import  large 
amounts  of  currency  without  filing  certain 
reports;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
mformers;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  to 
allow  U.S.  Customs  officials  to  search  for 
currency  In  the  course  of  their  presently  au- 
thorized search  for  contraband  articles; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  5644.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint  and 
issue  gold  coins  to  be  known  as  Jeffersons, 
Hamiltons.  Madisons,  and  Franklins:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL: 
H.R.  5645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  prohibit  take-or- 
pay  clauses  or  similar  minimum  purchase 
requirements  under  natural  gas  supply  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  prohibit  indefinite 
price  escalator  clauses  in  natural  gas  supply 
contracts:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5647.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  State  and  local  utility  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  credit  for  residential  energy 
conservation  expenditures:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bafalis.  Mr.  Htrrro,  Mr.  PueuA,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Yotmo 
of   Florida,   Mr.   Gibbons,   Mr.   Ire- 
land.  Mr.   Nelson.   Mr.   Mica,   Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Pepper,  and 
Mr.  Fascell): 
H.R.  5649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  a 
U.S.  Immigration  Court,  to  expedite  and  im- 
prove exclusion  and  deportation   proceed- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  5650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  Transmission  System  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    MINISH    (for    Himself,    Mr. 
ScHtJMER,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
DwYER,  Mrs.  BouQUARD.  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Ms.  Perraro): 
H.R.  5651.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reinstate 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.R.  5652.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain real  property  to  the  Pershing  County 
Water  Conservation  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.   5653.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  under  an  Office  of 
Smoking  and  Health  to  inform  the  public  of 
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the  dangers  from  smoking,  to  change  the 
label  requirements  for  cigarettes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  5654.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  restric- 
tions   on    the    lump-sum    death    payment 
which  were  enacted  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  to  restore 
the  order  of  priority  (for  potential  recipi- 
ents of  a  lump-sum  death  payment)  which 
existed  before  the  enactment  of  the  latter 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    HILER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  PORSYTHI,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Hammkrsckmidt,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 
LeBoutiixier,     Mr.     Bafalis,     Mr. 
Prerzel,   Mr.    OXLEY,    Mr.    Coelho. 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Borior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Grisham,   Mr.    Barnard,   Mr.    Pish, 
Mr.  Pazio,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Sha- 
mansky,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,   Mr.    Gregg,    Mrs.    Penwick, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
DwYER,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Price,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.     Bingham,     Mr.     Coats,     Mr. 
ROEMER,  Mr.  Pritchard,    Mr.  Nelli- 
GAN,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.     Gradison,     Mr.     Sharp,     Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Miixer  of 
California,      Mr.      Schumer,      Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.    Frank.    Mr.    Moakley,    Mrs. 
Snom^,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.    Jeffords,    Mr.    Benedict,    Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Nichols,      Mr.      Mavroules,      Mr. 
Recula,    Mr.    Roe,   Mr.   Udall,   Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Find- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Emery): 
H.J.  Res.  416.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
on  June  6,  1982,  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Week";   to  the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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274.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,,  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Auburn  Dam,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

275.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  <Jf  California,  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  San  Luis  and  Delta-Mendota 
joint  drainage  facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

276.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  authorizing  the  collection 
of  tolls  on  the  national  interstate  system  of 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

277.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  de- 
duction of  state  sales  tax  from  adjusted 
gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

278.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the  simplifi- 
cation of  income  tax  laws  and  the  necessary 
forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BIL1£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Un(3er  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  HOLT  (by  request): 

H.R.  5655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ms. 
Chang  Ai  Bae;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 

H.R.  5656.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  lands 
in  Clark  County,  Nev.,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  Frontier  Girl 
Scout  Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

270.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  relative  to  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  declare  the  first  Friday  in  March  of 
each  to  be  be  known  as  "Teacher  Day  USA"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

271.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Michigan,  relative  to  the  recent 
budget  cuts  seriously  affecting  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Security  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

272.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  of  the  SUte  of  Illinois,  relative 
to  calling  upon  the  governments  of  Viet 
Nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  accounting  to  the  United 
States  for  those  American  servicemen  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

273.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  DakoU,  relative  to  the 
support  of  S.  1437  and  the  concept  of  the 
Gregory  County  pumped  storage  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtion. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olution* as  follows: 

H.R.  468:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Cheney, 
Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  McCurdy, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1885:  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  2974:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  3274:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.  and  Mr. 
Nelligan. 

H.R.  8494:  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  USx.  Forsythe,  and  Mr.  Ertel. 

H.R.  4014:  Mr.  Hilus. 

H.R.  4498:  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne, 
Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  Green, 
and  Mn  Pickle. 

H.R.  4686:  Mr.  Hagedorn  and  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der. 

H.R.  4753:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

H.R.  4835:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  Mr. 

FlTHIAM.  

H.R.  4898:  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

H.R.  4929:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  4957:  Mr.  Barne.s,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Marks?.  Mr.  Reuss, 


Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD.  Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. 

H.R.  4990:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  DakoU,  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

H.R.  5004:  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.R.  5147:  Mr.  Bafalis. 

H.R.  5242:  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Emery.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr. 

FiNDLEY. 

H.R.  5317:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Foglietta,  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.R.  5340:  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Tauke,  and 
Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  5485:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 
Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Patterson, 
Mr.  Early,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son. Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr. 
McKinney. 

H.J.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Washington, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Molinari,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  F^SH,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 

BOLAND.     Mr.      HOYER.     Mr.      FiTHIAN.     Mr. 

Rosenthal.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Kazen, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  DeN- 
ardis, Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Loeffler, 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Fu«UA,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Goodling.  and  Mr. 
Kramer. 

H.J.  Res.  313:  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNO,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  For- 
sythe. Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  Parris,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Molinari,  and  Mr.  Breaux. 

H.J.  Res.  393:  Mr.  Brodread,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER.  Mr.  Wow  Pat.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAH.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Roberts 
of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
RiNALDO.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Cour- 
TER,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mrs.  Schneider. 
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Mr.  DwYER.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Hagedorn.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Stenrolm.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Lowsy  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Paunt- 
roy, Mrs.  BouQUARD,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  LiviirtssTON.  Mr. 
Huno.  Mr.  Hettel.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Be- 
thune,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Dreier.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  F^ndley,  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.  J.  Res.  398:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio. 

H  J.  Res.  399:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Evans  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Mineta.  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Minish,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  and  Mr.  Benedict. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  LaFalce  and  Mr. 
Eckart. 

H.  Con.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Hollen- 
beck,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Fu«ua, 


Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

H.  Con.  Res.  270:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  For- 
sythe, Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  William  J. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Al- 
bosta. Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Michel. 

H.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.  Res.  349:  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Schumer,  and  Mrs.  Perraro. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

353.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  Washington,  D.C.,  relative 
to  the  housing  crisis;  restructuring  of  finan- 
cial institutions;  FNMA,  FHLMC  mortgage 
loan  limits;  HUD  multifamily  maximum 
mortgage  limits;  utilization  of  authorized, 
appropriated  and  uncommitted  PHA  section 
235  funds;  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped;  establishment  of  regional 
energy  lending  incentive  formula  program 
(RELIF);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

354.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Lith- 
uanian Club  of  Florida,  Inc.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  relative  to  the  U.S.  policy  with  regard 
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to  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

355.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
Washington,  D.C.,  reUtive  to  the  sale  of 
Federal  surplus  lands:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

356.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, National  Association  of  Home  BuUders 
Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  the  legislative 
veto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

357.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  CouncU  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  relative  to  proposed  legis- 
lation that  will  preserve  racial  equality  in 
private  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

358.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. National  Association  of  Home  BuUders. 
Washington.  D.C.,  relative  to  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds;  increased  housing  production; 
tax-exempt  savings  program;  capitalization 
of  small  business;  repeal  of  safe  harbor  leas- 
ing: repeal  of  accumulated  earnings  tax;  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds:  retention  of  the 
completed  contract  method  of  accounting; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

359.  Also,  petition  of  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  AFL-CIO,  Local  Union  No. 
2644,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  relative  to  the  sale  of 
foreign  produced  coal  to  U.S.  military  instal- 
lations overseas  as  provided  in  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

360.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
Washington.  D.C.,  relative  to  the  reappor- 
tionment of  energy  subsidies  and  tax  cred- 
iU;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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THE  AGONIES  OF  IRELAND 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OK  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows yet  several  more  articles  in  the 
continuing  series,  "The  Agonies  of  Ire- 
land" which  were  published  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Again.  I  commend  them  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  Agonies  of  Ireland:  The  Economy 

(By  Michael  Pakenham) 
The  economies  of  Ireland— North  and 
South— are  obstinately  depressed.  Modem 
industrial  progress  has  passed  them  by. 
Their  traditional  sources  of  wealth  have 
been  left  behind.  They  are  suffering  more 
acutely  than  any  other  major  part  of 
Europe  from  the  present  sustained  reces- 
sion. 

The  central  agony  of  Ireland,  historic  and 
today  murderously  acute,  is  not  economic. 
But  any  realistic  hope  for  easing  it  in  the 
short  term,  and  ultimately  for  relieving  it 
entirely,  must  involve  achieving  a  substan- 
tial level  of  prosperity.  That  can  be  built 
only  on  a  healthy,  integrated  economic 
foundation. 
The  prospect  for  that  is  disheartening. 
Northern  Ireland  has  the  lowest  average 
personal  income,  the  highest  proportion  of 
families  living  on  welfare  payments,  the 
highest  unemployment  and  the  worst  hous- 
ing conditions  of  any  comparable  region  in 
all  of  Britain. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  British  gov- 
ernment's expenditures  for  all  services  in 
Northern  Ireland,  excluding  the  cost  of  the 
military  establishment  there,  is  $2.6  billion 
more  than  the  total  tax  revenues  generated 
in  the  province.  Of  the  total  $425  million  is 
attributed  to  nonmllltary  security  costs, 
principally  to  deal  with  terrorism.  Addition- 
ally, British  army  costs  in  Northern  Ireland 
are  estimated  at  about  $190  million  on  an 
annual  basis. 

There  are  other  large  British  expendi- 
tures, not  included  above,  for  special  subsi- 
dies to  troubled  Industries  In  Northern  Ire- 
land, including  shipbuilding,  which  is  se- 
verely depressed,  and  power  generation. 

Thus,  British  taxpayers  outside  Northern 
Ireland  are  paying  something  between  40 
and  55  percent  of  the  total  government 
costs  there.  To  raise  local  tax  revenues  to 
meet  that  would  be  impossible— to  go  half 
way  would  almost  certainly  ensure  economic 
collapse. 

If  the  British  left  Northern  Ireland  to- 
morrow, taking  their  subsidies  with  them. 
could  the  Irish  Republic  absorb  the  cost  of 
the  six  counties? 

The  republic  also  suffers  greatly  from  the 
expense  of  terrorism.  Generally  accepted  es- 
timates are  that  it  Is  spending  $140  million  a 
year  on  anti-terrorist  security  services  alone. 
The  impact  of  violence  In  the  north  on  over- 
all Irish  tourism  has  been  dramatic  and  eco- 
nomically painful. 


Perhaps  some  of  that  would  be  diminished 
by  significant  movement  toward  unifica- 
tion-short of  precipitate  British  withdraw- 
al—though that  is  highly  debatable.  The 
Provisional  IRA  has  fought  every  move 
toward  economic  integration  and  is  pledged 
to  overthrowing  the  government  in  Dublin, 
so  the  seacurlty  problem  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
appear. And  there  is  the  additional  problem 
of  the  restive  paramilitaries  of  the  Protes- 
tant community  in  the  north,  which  would 
fight  significant  integration  today. 
Still,  consider  it. 

The  Irish  Republic's  total  government 
budget  deficit  in  1980  was  $1.12  billion,  or 
8.5  ptrcer.t  f-f  its  gross  national  product.  For 
1981.  the  deficit  is  expected  to  be  $2.27  bil- 
lion, more  than  14  percent  of  the  GNP-  Yet 
the  GNP  itself  is  rising  at  a  rate  of  less  than 
1  percent  annually. 

Those  figures,  like  similar  ones  in  the 
United  States,  are  in  constant  revision  and 
flux.  The  basic  truth  of  them  is  clear 
enough,  however:  The  Irish  Republic— like 
Britain— is  in  deep  und  deepening  economic 
trouble.  The  Dublin  government,  with  a 
massive  balance-of-payments  drain,  mount- 
ing deficits  and  a  stagnant  economy,  is  bor- 
rowing huge  amounts  on  international  mar- 
kets. The  republic's  total  borrowing  Is  near 
20  percent  of  its  GNP,  while  Britain's  is 
about  4  percent.  To  pay  for  the  local  gov- 
enunent  deficit  in  Northern  Ireland,  even 
bringing  levels  of  services  down  to  those  of 
the  republic,  the  government  ir  Dublin  esti- 
mates, would  require  raising  taxes  in  the 
south,  across  the  board,  by  25  percent. 

In  Northern  Ireland  approximately 
115,000  persons  are  unemployed,  20  percent 
of  the  total  work  force.  That  is  25.000  more 
than  a  year  ago.  In  1974,  total  unemploy- 
ment was  below  30.000.  It  has  been  rising 
ever  since,  but  especially  sharply  in  the  last 
two  years. 

In  the  Irish  Republic  the  unemployment 
rate  is  at  about  13.5  percent,  far  better  than 
Northern  Ireland's  20,  but  worse  than  Brit- 
ain as  a  whole,  which  with  three  million 
workers  jobless  has  an  unemployment  rate 
of  somewhat  more  than  12  percent. 

In  all  of  Northern  Ireland,  unemployment 
among  men  is  at  about  24  percent  and 
among  women  almost  14  percent.  It  is  gen- 
erally at  its  worst  where  sectarian  violence 
is  most  bitense:  Men  in  Derry  are  35  percent 
unemployed;  in  Newry,  37  percent:  and  in 
Strabane.  47  percent. 

Official  statistics  are  not  kept  as  to  reli- 
gious affiliation.  But  independent  studies  of 
specific  areas  in  the  North  have  indicated 
unemployment  among  Catholics  can  be  as 
much  aa  2^1  times  the  regional  average. 

It  is  impossible  to  isolate  causes  of  unem- 
ployment with  precision,  but  economists  at- 
tribute at  least  27,000  of  the  115,000  unem- 
ployment roll  in  the  North  to  the  direct  ef- 
fects of  sectarian  violence. 

The  dwindling  of  Industrial  production 
and  employment  in  Northern  Ireland,  and 
in  the  Irish  Republic,  has  gone  on  in  spite 
of  massive  government  efforts.  Both  offer 
phenomenal  Inducements  for  Investment 
that  would  create  jobs. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  a  new  company  can 
receive  up  to  90  percent  of  its  start-up  costs 
in  government  grants  for  building,  equip- 
ment, training  and  research  and  in  loans 


and  tax  advantages.  On  the  average,  the 
cost  to  the  government  of  creating  one  new 
Job  under  such  programs  In  Northern  Ire- 
land is  $23,000.  In  the  republic,  similar  In- 
centives are  ruimlng  at  more  than  $8,000 
per  new  Job. 

In  the  face  of  the  grim  figures,  both  the 
Irish  Republic  and  Britain  (Including  North- 
em  Ireland)  have  elaborate  and  expensive 
social  welfare  programs.  Comparisons  are 
elusive  because  of  variances  in  such  things 
as  scales  for  housing,  rent  and  heat  subsi- 
dies. But  for  a  husband  and  wife,  neither 
employed,  with  two  children,  the  weekly 
govenunent  support  payment  is  $121  in 
Northem  Ireland  (and  the  rest  of  Britain) 
and  $88  in  the  Irish  Republic.  For  an  unem- 
ployed family  with  four  children,  it  is  $170 
in  the  North  and  $105  in  the  South;  with 
eight  children.  $256  in  the  North  and  $141 
in  the  South. 

As  those  figures  Indicate,  the  unemployed 
in  the  North  are  very  substantially  better 
off  financially  than  those  In  the  South. 

The  essence  of  the  economics  of  the  Island 
Is  that  both  the  North  and  South  have  enor- 
mously defidt-ridden  government  budgets, 
resting  on  desperate  economic  foundations. 

Northem  Ireland  could  not  possibly  pay 
its  way  as  an  independent  nation,  a  course 
favored  by  some  elements  of  its  Protestant 
community.  Under  the  hypothesis  of  unifi- 
cation, the  economy  of  the  South  could  not 
possibly  replace  the  present  British  subsi- 
dies to  the  North.  Even  with  elaborate  and 
expensive  transitional  contributions  by  Brit- 
ain and  the  republic,  with  additional  aid 
from  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  even  the  United  States,  the  economic 
prospects  are  grim. 

The  most  promising  relief  lies  in  Irish  eco- 
nomic growth,  largely  through  Industrializa- 
tion and  other  expanded  Income  sources.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  could  happen  In 
either  the  North  or  South  In  isolation  from 
the  other.  Yet  today,  there  is  precious  little 
of  such  integration. 

One  of  the  most  perverse— but  far  from 
exceptional— examples  of  the  economic  bar- 
rier between  North  and  South  Is  In  the  field 
of  energy.  The  island  is  a  heavy  Importer  of 
energy  sources,  with  no  coal  or  petroleum  of 
its  own.  But  In  Northem  Ireland  a  large 
excess  of  electric-generation  capacity  is 
going  to  waste.  In  the  South,  there  is  a  nat- 
ural-gas surplus,  also  going  to  waste.  Both 
could  benefit  significantly  by  sharing  those 
surpluses  and  needs.  Yet  the  electricity  link 
that  was  built  to  the  South  has  been  de- 
stroyed repeatedly  by  IRA  terrorists,  de- 
spite Intense  security  efforts  by  both  gov- 
ernments. 

An  editorial  In  the  Nov.  5  Irish  Times  of 
Dublin  put  It  well:  "When  a  man  In  Bally- 
f  ermot  can  light  his  house  with  Kilroot  elec- 
tricity, and  his  counterpart  in  the  Shankill 
Road  can  boll  an  egg  using  Klnsale  gas,  they 
are  unlikely  to  find  In  these  amenities  any 
taint,  respectively,  of  Orangelsm  or  Popery. 
It  may  be  a  less  glamorous  way  of  uniting 
Ireland  than  councils  and  institutions,  but  it 
is  one  way  of  uniting  Ireland  all  the  same." 
What's  more,  any  other  way  that  ignores 
or  evades  the  economic  challenges  faced  on 
the  Island  of  Ireland  today  is  doomed  to 
produce  more  misery,  and  with  that  more 
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strife.  All  constructive  hope  for  the  future 
of  Ireland  must  take  into  account  the  neces- 
sity of  economic  progress— cooperatively. 

THE  agonies  of  IRELAND:  THE  ALTERNATIVES 

In  conversations  with  serious,  studious,  re- 
sponsible people  whose  lives  and  energies 
and  devoted  to— or  simply  Invblved  in- 
trying  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
island  of  Ireland  today,  a  single  theme  is 
always  stated.  "Anyone  who  isn't  confused 
here  doesn't  really  understand  what's  going 
on,"  is  the  way  one  Ulsterman  puts  it. 

"Any  fair-minded  person  will  find  it  Im- 
possible to  find  a  right  and  a  wrong."  are 
the  words  of  a  senior  Irish  diplomat. 

"Anybody  who  thinks  he  has  found  a  solu- 
tion in  which  anyone  wins  has  put  together 
another  disaster."  is  the  way  Garret  Pitz- 
Gerald.  prime  minister  of  Ireland,  makes 
the  point. 
What  does  that  mean? 
It  means  there  is  no  sure  formula  for  a 
"solution"  to  the  agonies  of  Ireland.  Any  en- 
during relief  of  today's  woes  will  take  time 
and  uncommon  courage,  inteligence  and 
good  will  to  fashion.  That  will  not  be  done 
tomorrow,  or  even  in  short  years. 

There  can  be  no  progress  toward  a  long- 
range  solution,  however,  without  a  thor- 
ough, dispassionate  understanding  of  the 
difficulties.  Vital  to  that  is  recognition  of 
the  realities  of  all  major  proposed  "solu- 
tions" today.  They  are: 

Direct  rule  from  London.  The  present  sit- 
uation, prevailing  since  1972,  except  for  an 
Interruption  in  1973-74,  with  the  principal 
executive  ;.  jwers  of  government  exercised 
as  a  cabinet  department  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, with  voters  In  Northem  Ireland 
represented  by  12  members  of  the  Parilia- 
ment  in  London,  and  with  limited  local 
functions  managed  through  local  politicals. 
Problems.  It  leaves  British  politicians, 
civil  servants  and  military  in  charge,  which 
;s  abrasive  to  most  Catholics.  It  tends  to 
leave  Northem  Ireland's  problems  at  a  low 
level  of  priority  among  those  who  are  direct- 
ly responsible.  Northem  Ireland  contains 
less  than  3  percent  (16  million)  of  Britain's 
total  population  (57  million).  Its  concerns 
never  have  received  high  priority  by  a  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  government  or  national  po- 
litical party.  Without  dramatic  additional 
Initiatives,  direct  rule  does  little  to  ease  the 
polarization  between  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic communities,  while  keeping  a  heavy,  and 
utterly  thankless,  burden  of  administration 
and  security  on  the  British  government. 
Direct  rule  could  have  been  adapted  to  be 
more  locally  responsive.  That  could  have  led 
to: 

Pull  unification  with  Britain.  Favored  by 
some  powerful  Protestant  elements. 

Problems.  All  of  the  present  difficulties, 
amplified  by  the  removal  of  hope  for 
progress  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  minority. 
Immediate  withdrawal  of  British  troops 
and  other  security  forces.  The  "Brits  out— 
now"  solution  that  could  be  ordered,  techni- 
cally anyway,  by  the  British  government. 

Problems.  A  wide  array  of  Protestant- 
based  organizations,  both  legitimately  polit- 
ical and  secret  paramilitary,  state  convinc- 
ingly that  they  stand  ready  to  rise  up  and 
take  over  the  policing  function  as  vigilantes, 
with  particular  targeting  of  Catholic  para- 
militaries and  their  "supporters."  Almost  all 
serious  observers,  on  all  sides,  foresee  that 
turning  quickly  into  arbitrary,  uncontrolled 
repression  of  Catholics  with  yet-unprece- 
dented Intensity  and  brutality— and  then  re- 
sponse In  kind  by  Catholics.  Many  fear 
rapid  escalation  of  that  into  civil  war.  The 
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Irish  Republic  does  not  have  sufficient  mili- 
tary forces  to  intervene,  even  if  it  chose  to, 
which  no  significant  political  figure  iii 
Dublin  favors. 

Local  majority  rule.  Re-establishment  by 
the  British  government  of  a  semi-autono- 
mous (though  heavily  subsidized)  Northem 
Ireland  Parliament,  with  local  sovereignty 
much  like  that  of  each  state  within  the 
United  States. 

Problems.  This  was  what  existed  until 
London  suspended  it  in  1972.  The  primary 
reason  for  that  suspension  was  sectarian  dis- 
crimination. With  more  than  one  million 
Protestants  and  fewer  than  500,000  Catho- 
lics in  Northem  Ireland,  the  democratically 
elected,  Protestant-dominated  local  govern- 
ment controlled  all  executive  functions, 
critically  including  policing,  public  employ- 
ment, the  electoral  machinery  and  housing. 
With  no  voice  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government,  many  Catholics'  funda- 
mental civil  rights  were  abused  Intolerably. 
To  return  to  that  is  unacceptable  to  all  in- 
volved except  the  most  repressive  elements 
of  the  Protestant  community,  who  caused 
the  problem. 

Power  sharing.  A  major  variation  on  local 
autonomy  is  for  London  to  impose  a  form  of 
local  government,  elected  by  proportional 
representation  (In  contrast  to  direct, 
winner-take-all  balloting).  That  was  institut- 
ed In  1973-74  under  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment of  Edward  Heath,  after  what 
became  known  as  the  Sunningdale  Agree- 
ment between  the  governments  of  the  Irish 
Republic  and  Britain.  Catholics  were  guar- 
anteed a  strong  voice  in  the  executive  and 
control  of  substantial  departments  of  gov- 
enunents.  In  tandem,  a  Council  of  Ireland, 
with  participation  by  the  governments  of 
Northem  Ireland,  the  Irish  Republic  and 
Britain,  was  promised  but  foundered. 

Problems.  Power  sharing  and  the  Sun- 
ningdale process  broke  down  in  the  face  of  a 
massive  Protestant  workers'  strike  and  the 
threat  of  widespread  violence  by  Protestant 
militants  who  brought  Northem  Ireland  to 
the  brink  of  economic  paralysis  and  social 
anarchy.  If  the  Labor  Party  government 
that  succeeded  Heath's  had  been  tougher, 
possibly  it  could  have  held  together  the 
powersharlng  executive  and  the  Surming- 
dale  process  although  there  is  genuine 
debate  about  whether  anything  would  have 
held  the  Protestants  in  line.  There  is  gener- 
al agreement,  however,  that  the  Protestant 
reaction  was  precipitated  more  by  the  Impli- 
cation of  motion  toward  unification  with 
the  republic  in  the  Council  of  Ireland 
notion  than  by  power  sharing.  Still,  direct 
rule  was  reimposed.  To  Impose  power  shar- 
ing today  would  be  inflammatory  to  many 
of  the  most  forceful  political  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  community  and  to  paramilitary 
forces,  although  working  toward  It  by  broad 
consent  Is  a  promising  possibility— perhaps 
the  most  promising  one  In  sight. 

Independence  for  Northem  Ireland.  For 
the  British  Parliament  to  exclude  the  prov- 
ince from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Problems.  To  many,  unilaterally  expelling 
Northem  Ireland  from  Britain  would  be  as 
unthinkable  as  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  di- 
vorce California,  although  there  is  some  po- 
litical support  for  the  idea  among  both 
Protestants  and  Catholic.  Northem  Ireland, 
however,  is  nowhere  near  economically  self- 
sufficient.  It  is  dependent  on  Britain  for  at 
least  40  percent— by  some  analyses,  more 
than  half— of  all  funding  for  its  public  serv- 
ices. If  all  that  were  overcome,  independ- 
ence still  would  leave  unsettled  all  the 
present  problems  except  the  formal  British 
presence. 
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Repartition.  For  the  British  government 
with  acceptance  by  the  Irish  Republic  to 
redraw  the  boundaries  of  Northem  Ireland 
putting  predominantly  CathoUc  areas  into 
more  homogeneously  Protestant  Northem 
Ireland. 

Problems.  E^ren  theoretically,  to  be  demo- 
graphically  effective,  that  would  mean  up- 
rooting thousands  of  people  or  creating  as 
many  as  a  dozen  enclaves  of  Catholics  total- 
ly surrounded  by  Protestants,  particularly  a 
massive  one  in  Belfast.  Many  mixed  areas 
especially  the  border  coimty  of  Fermanagh 
are  almost  evenly  populated  by  Catholics 
and  Protestants  and  would  be  indivisible 
The  likely  effecU  of  repartition  would  be  to 
increase  resentment  and  polarization  with 
the  offer  of  a  false  solution  and  to  put  off 
any  hope  for  the  ultimate  federation  or  uni- 
fication of  the  island  by  intensifying  the 
sources  of  Protestant  paranoia.  A  full-scale 
civil  war.  which  only  the  paramilitaries 
want,  could  have  the  result  of  forcing  repar- 
tition, but  only  after  a  bloodbath  and  vast 
violent  uprooting  of  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 

United  Nations  or  other  outside  direct  In- 
volvement. Entry  of  a  foreign  peace-keeping 
force  as  a  substitute  for  the  British  military 
presence  and  local  police  so  far  as  they  are 
involved  In  dealing  with  terrorism. 

Problems.  There's  considerable  doubt  of 
necessary  support  within  the  United  Na- 
tions, even  if  all  major  elements  in  North- 
em Ireland  agreed,  which  they  wouldn't.  If 
that  were  possible,  there  is  no  encouraging 
precedent  for  effective,  sustained  peace- 
making by  outside  forces  in  mixed  commu- 
nities—only as  temporary  buffers  between 
clearly  delineated  combatants.  Any  outside 
policing  force  would  face  the  danger  of 
b^mg  targeted  by  the  paramilitaries— the 
IRA  the  Loyalist  factions  or  both.  Less 
direct  help,  in  the  forms  of  economic  and 
concUiation  efforts,  by  U.N.  agencies,  the 
European  Economic  Community  or  even  the 
United  States  could  be  valuable,  but  would 
not  directly  confront  the  problems  of  vio- 
lence or  its  economic  and  political  impact 

Unification  with  the  Irish  Republic— now. 
This  could  be  achieved  by  the  British  anti 
Irish  Parliaments. 

Problems.  The  firm  position  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Irish  Republic  and  the 
United  Kingdom  was  articulated  most  re- 
cently in  the  official  communique  issued  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Nov.  6  meeting  be- 
tween Irish  Prime  Minister  Garret  FitzGer- 
ald  and  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher.  It  said  the  two  govemmenU 
"agreed  that  any  change  in  the  constitu- 
tional status  of  Northem  Ireland  would  re- 
quire the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Northem  Ireland. " 

Unification  with  the  Irish  Republic— long 
range.  The  majority  of  politicians  and  opin- 
ion leaders  in  the  Irish  Republic  favor  this— 
as  do  many,  in  Increasing  numbers,  in  Brit- 
ain, at  least  privately. 

Problems.  Everyone  in  authority  In  both 
countries  Is  aware  of  the  potentially  explo- 
sive opposition  of  most  of  Northem  Ire- 
land's Protestants.  PitzGerald  has  begun  a 
process  of  working  toward  reconciling 
Northem  Ireland's  Protestants  to  begin  to 
consider  the  ultimate  prospect  of  unity. 
There  is  tentatively  encouraging  support  for 
that  from  some  British  politicians.  FitzOer- 
ald's  strategy  Includes  plans  to  seek  amend- 
ment of  the  Irish  Constitution  to  make  the 
laws  of  the  republic  less  reflective  of  Catho- 
lic Church  dogmas  and  strictures  (e.g..  di- 
vorce is  Illegal  in  the  Irish  RepubUc)  in  an 
effort    to    woo    Protestants    of   the    north 
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toward  gradual  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
unification— toward  the  "consent"  to  which 
both  govemmenta  are  committed.  This  is.  at 
best  a  long  and  painful  process,  perilously 
susceptible  to  being  derailed  by  dema- 
gogues. 

There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  today  that 
the  Island  of  Ireland,  and  all  who  live  on  it 
or  love  It  from  afar,  would  be  far  better  off 
if  it  were  unified  and  at  peace.  Between 
present  agonies  and  that  idea,  however, 
stand  dreadful  problems  that  for  time 
beyond  counting  have  defeated  earnest  men 
and  women  and  have  nourished  demagogu- 
ery,  exploiUtion,  hatred  and  terrorism. 

If  peaceful  unification  is  to  come,  it  must 
come  through  consent  of  the  majority  of 
citizens  of  Northern  Ireland— and  thus  at 
best  it  would  require  a  painstaldng,  step-by- 
step  program  of  reconciliation  and  accom- 
modation. There  are  a  dozen  or  more  de- 
vices that,  if  properly  and  responsibly  ap- 
plied, could  lead  toward  that.  All  involve  in- 
creasing the  interrelationships  between  the 
disparate  peoples  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
those  of  the  Irish  Republic  in  economic, 
social,  legal  and  political  ways. 

Gradually,  then,  a  foundation  could  be 
laid  for  broad  acceptance  of  some  form  of 
political  federation,  confederation  or  condo- 
minium of  power.  There,  and  there  alone, 
lies  the  road  to  a  fully  unified,  independent 
and  peaceful  Ireland.  If  that  is  to  come 
about,  it  will  require  peace,  resolute  good 
will— and  a  generation  or  more  of  patience.* 
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leave  the  consumer  and  the  business- 
man out  of  the  debate. 

I  understand  that  a  resolution  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  which 
will  s^nd  a  warhing  to  the  FERC.  I 
plan  to  become  involved  in  that  proc- 
ess, so  that  the  FERC  is  aware  that  its 
actions  are  being  closely  monitored.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise.ft 


LEGISLATION     INTRODUCED     TO 
RESTORE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION        ELIGIBILITY 
TO  EX-SERVICEMEN 


NATURAL  GAS  DECONTROL 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently became  aware  of  the  possibility 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  may  attempt  to  immedi- 
ately deregulate  the  price  of  natural 
gas  via  an  administrative  ruling.  To 
say  the  least,  I  was  shocked  that  such 
an  important  and  controversial  move 
would  be  made  without  congressional 
approval.  We  have  all  heard  what  such 
an  action  might  mean  in  terms  of  a 
consumer's  monthly  gas  bill,  and  that 
concern  is  particularly  important  in 
my  district  in  Michigan.  Michigan  is 
currently  dealing  with  more  economic 
problems  than  it  can  handle.  Unem- 
ployment Is  and  has  been  so  high  that 
our  State  now  owes  in  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion   to    the    Unemployment    Trust 
Fund.  How  can  the  people  of  Michigan 
survive  even  greater  gas  bills? 

When  the  Congress  partially  decon- 
trolled natural  gas  in  1978,  there  was  a 
bitter  and  devisive  debate.  I  am  sure 
none  of  us  want  to  repeat  that  per- 
formance, but  I  for  one  do  not  want  to 
see  that  FERC  rule  without  any  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress.  It  is  just 
too  important  an  issue,  with  wide 
ranging  interest  across  the  Nation.  If 
we  are  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  accel- 
erated decontrol  of  gas  prices,  let  us 
do  it  in  a  maimer  where  the  voice  of 
all  Americans  can  be  heard.  Let  us  not 


HON.  DON  BAILEY. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  restore  unemployment 
compensation  eligibility  to  ex-service- 
men and  women.  Senator  Bill  Brad- 
ley has  introduced  this  measure  in  the 
Senate  and  I  am  proud  to  be  the  spon- 
sor of  his  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  House 
passed  a  bill  last  December  15  that  in- 
cluded my  amendment  to  restore  un- 
employment  compensation   eligibility 
to  ex-service  personnel.  That  amend- 
ment was  slightly  different  from  the 
language  of  this  measure  today.  That 
House-passed  bill,  however,  now  lan- 
guishes in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  invite  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  begin,  in  earnest,  consideration  of 
that  UCX  language.  The  current  law. 
enacted  in  the  President's  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  last  year,  is,  as  I 
have  said  before,  unfair  to  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  have 
served  this  country  with  honor  and 
distinction.  When  they  have  complet- 
ed their  tour  of  duty,  these  men  and 
women  are  not  extended  any  help  in 
finding    employment    in    the    private 
sector.  Instead,  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  pressure  them  into  reenlist- 
ment.  Their  refusal  to  accept  an  offer 
to  reenlist  leaves  them  with  nowhere 
to  turn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednesday,  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray- 
mond Donovan  honestly  and  forth- 
rightly  admitted  that  the  motive 
behind  the  administration's  change 
last  year  was  to  deny  free  choice  to 
servicemen  approaching  the  comple- 
tion of  their  enlistment;  to  force  serv- 
icemen to  choose  reenlistment  because 
of  difficulties  in  finding  employment 
in  the  private  sector.  I  congratulate 
Secretary  Donovan  for  being  the  first 
in  the  administration  to  admit  the 
true  motives  behind  the  P»resident's 
change  in  UCX.  Clearly  the  more 
basic  fear  underlying  their  policy  is 
that  the  volunteer  service  must  not  be 
working.  Of  course,  we  know  that  re- 
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tention  is  a  problem.  But,  I  respectful- 
ly and  strenuously  disagree  that  the 
way  to  increase  the  Armed  Forces'  re- 
enlistment  efforts  is  by  refusing  to 
extend  assistance  to  servicemen  who 
have  honorably  served  and  wish  to 
return  to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  under 
current  law  a  serviceman  or  woman 
who  is  discharged  honorably  and  de- 
clines an  offer  to  reenlist  is  denied  eli- 
gibility for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. In  contrast,  a  serviceman  or 
woman  who  is  not  offered  reenlist- 
ment because  of  reduction  in  force  in 
his  or  her  occupational  specialty,  and 
the  individual  who  incompetently 
serves  his  country  and  is  discharged 
less  than  honorably,  are  entitled  to 
unemployment  benefits.  Thus,  we  are 
penalizing  those  individuals  who  serve 
their  country  well  while  we  continue 
to  provide  benefits  to  those  who  are 
ineligible  to  reenlist.  I  believe  we  have 
our  sense  of  fair  play  reversed. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today,  as 
well  as  the  amendment  I  authored  in 
December  to  the  House-passed  bill, 
correct  twth  the  anomaly  that  exists 
In  current  law  and.  I  believe,  restores  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  equity  to  our 
servicemen  and  women.  Under  the  bill 
I  have  introduced,  individuals  who 
have  served  honorably  for  2  years  and 
are  imable  to  find  employment  in 
their  transition  to  civilian  life  will  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  benefits.  In 
addition,  individuals  who  leave  the 
service  before  serving  2  years  due  to 
hardship,  service-incurred  injuries,  or 
who  leave  at  the  convenience  of  the 
service,  will  also  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  President  is 
willing  to  trade  equity  for  dollar  sav- 
ings, I  believe  our  Nation's  servicemen 
and  women  should  be  treated  with  the 
respect  they  have  duly  earned  and 
given  a  helping  hand  when  needed  to 
assist  them  in  the  transition  to  civilian 
life.  The  administration's  argument  to 
the  contrary,  service  personnel  are  not 
in  comparable  situations  to  those  em- 
ployed in  the  private  sector  and  thus 
their  discharge  should  not  be  viewed 
or  treated  as  a  voluntary  quit.  This  bill 
recognizes  those  differences,  as  does 
the  language  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  December.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  me  in 
supporting  that  amendment  to  H.R. 
4961  by  working  to  report  the  bill 
from  the  Finance  Committee.  And,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  measure  I 
am  introducing  today .• 
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STRANGERS  IN  THEIR  OWN 
LANDS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  wheels  of  the  legislative  process 
grind  along,  public  interest  and  con- 
cern continues  to  grow  over  the  plight 
of  the  Amerasian  individuals.  Because 
my  colleagues  may  not  have  seen  the 
edition.  I  have  included  for  your 
review  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  international  issue  of  Time  Maga- 
zine on  December  14,  1981.  Entitled 
"Strangers  in  Their  Own  Lands,"  this 
article  is  an  accurate  account  of  the 
discrimination  and  appalling  circum- 
stances Amerasians  experience 
throughout  their  lives: 

Strangers  in  Their  Own  Lands 
(By  WUliam  Orozdiak) 

"In  the  dead  of  night,  I  sometimes  find 
myself  wondering  what  I  am,"  said  Cha  Mi 
Sun.  For  Cha,  a  27-year-old  Korean  acu- 
puncturist, the  acute  identity  crisis  began 
the  day  he  was  bom.  In  school,  his  class- 
mates derided  him  as  a  twigi,  a  half-breed. 
Later,  he  found  that  his  patients  loathed 
being  touched  by  him  because  of  his  "out- 
landish" looks.  Like  thousands  of  other 
youths  spawned  by  liaisons  between  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  Asian  women,  Cha  has 
blue  eyes  and  brown  hair  that  brand  him  a 
pariah  condemned  to  a  life  of  shame  and 
ridicule  in  his  native  land,  proud  of  its  long 
history  of  ethnic  purity. 

FYom  Thailand  and  the  Philippines  to 
Japan  and  Korea,  there  are  perhaps  170.000 
such  Amerasians.  Viet  Nam  alone  has  an  es- 
timated 25,000  to  50.000,  who  represent  one 
of  the  most  poignant  legacies  of  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement there.  The  victorious  Vietnamese 
consider  mixed-descent  youths  an  unwel- 
come reminder  of  a  hated  foe.  As  a  result, 
the  Amerasians  are  denied  education  and 
rights  of  citizenship.  In  Thailand,  a  recre- 
ational playground  during  the  war  years, 
street  urchins  with  names  like  Charlie  and 
Woody  often  must  survive  by  hustling  coins 
from  tourists  and  running  errands  for  mas- 
sage parlors. 

"For  those  forgotten  American  children  in 
Asia,  life  is  just  misery,"  says  Father  Alfred 
V.  Keane,  an  American  priest  who  runs  a 
home  for  Amerasians  in  Inchon.  Korea. 
"The  harassment  never  seems  to  end.  Some- 
times they  are  beaten,  stoned,  kicked  and 
reduced  to  a  subhuman  status  in  ways  I 
could  never  l>egin  to  describe." 

In  some  countries  where  an  American 
presence  has  been  tolerated  for  generations. 
Amerasians  have  attained  a  measure  of  ac- 
ceptance. In  the  Philippines  and  Japan, 
where  they  were  once  scorned  as  "Madama 
Butterfly  tots"  or  "souvenir  babies,"  mixed- 
descent  children  have  capitalized  on  their 
exotic  looks  and  gained  success  in  the  enter- 
tainment and  fashion  worlds.  Two  of  the 
most  popular  Filipino  movie  stars,  Hilda 
Koronel  and  Elizabeth  Oropesa.  are  daugh- 
ters of  American  fathers.  But  in  Korea, 
most  Amerasian  children  and  their  mothers 
are  still  treated  as  outcasts.  In  the  bars  and 
discos  near  the  military  bases,  where  more 
than  37,000  U.S.  troops  are  stationed,  the 
underclass  perpetuates  itself  in  a  sad  cycle: 
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children  of  prostitutes  who  once  plied  their 
trade  at  the  same  bases  now  cater  to  an- 
other generation  of  American  G.I.S. 

Trapped  between  two  cultures,  Amera- 
sians receive  little  sympathy  from  local  gov- 
ernments. "Sometimes  officials  refuse  to  be- 
lieve the  children  are  Thai  citizens  because 
of  the  way  the  child  looks,"  says  Janjira 
Wongsopa,  a  medical  counselor  with  the 
Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation,  which  aids  more 
than  12,000  Amerasians  in  five  countries. 
"They  will  put  American  or  Negro  as  the 
nationality  on  the  birth  certificate,  which 
means  the  child  cannot  attend  a  govern- 
ment school."  Roughly  98%  of  Thailand's 
Amerasians  (variously  estimated  to  number 
between  4,000  and  11.000)  are  illegitimate 
progeny,  many  of  them  ostracized  by  their 
mothers'  families.  Says  a  Bangkok  social 
worker:  "That  alone  will  deprive  them  of 
many  job  opportunities,  which  are  often  ob- 
tained through  relatives  or  friends  of  rela- 
tives." 

As  elsewhere,  the  degree  of  Asian  preju- 
dice is  often  dictated  by  skin  color.  "In 
many  ways  the  white  Amerasian  is  better 
off,"  says  Michael  Nebeker,  Bangkok  direc- 
tor of  the  Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation.  "Al- 
though he  is  teased,  the  Thais  sometimes 
find  his  light  hair  and  features  exotic.  But 
with  blacks  there  is  definitely  maliciousness. 
Teachers  call  them  'nigger'  in  front  of  other 
kids  and  openly  discuss  how  their  mothers 
were  Just  prostitutes  and  their  fathers  sol- 
diers." Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation  officials 
believe  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
integrate  the  mixed-descent  child  into  local 
society  before  adoption  is  contemplated. 
But  the  vicious  treatment  of  Amerasian 
blacks  has  convinced  Nebeker  that  for 
them,  going  to  the  U.S.  might  t>e  the  best 
thing. 

Even  if  there  is  an  American  couple  will- 
ing to  adopt  them,  the  peculiar  status  of 
Amerasian  children  often  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  emigrate.  To  qualify  for 
adoption,  a  child  is  required  by  Thai  law  to 
have  written  consent  from  his  mother, 
something  many  Amerasians  find  impossible 
to  obtain  since  they  were  abandoned  shortly 
after  birth.  In  the  Philippines.  99  percent  of 
Amerasians  are  bom  out  of  wedlock  and  are 
thus  considered  Filipinos,  which  forces 
them  to  compete  with  some  300,000  other 
Filipinos  who  have  applied  for  the  20.000 
U.S.  immigrant  visas  allotted  to  the  Manila 
embassy. 

The  wrenching  ordeal  of  the  Amerasians 
has  induced  Representative  Stewart  B. 
McKlnney,  a  Connecticut  Republican,  to 
propose  a  bill  that  would  provide  preferen- 
tial admission  into  the  U.S.  for  some  of  the 
children  of  American  soldiers  bom  abroad. 
Under  McKinney's  bill,  an  alien  bom  In 
Korea.  Viet  Nam,  Laos  or  Thailand  after 
1950  who  was  fathered  by  a  U.S.  serviceman 
on  active  duty  would  be  granted  high  pref- 
erence under  U.S.  immigration  laws,  provid- 
ed that  the  child  could  prove  American  pa- 
ternity and  find  a  sponsor  to  guarantee  fi- 
nancial support  for  five  years.  The  bill  lan- 
guished in  one  previous  Congress  but  is  now 
picking  up  enough  backers  to  stand  a 
chance  of  passage.  Says  McKinney:  "This 
act  does  not  carelessly  throw  open  the  gates 
to  allow  mass  immigration.  It  allows  Amer- 
asians the  opportunity  they  deserve  as  sons 
and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens." 

Not  all  Amerasians  would  rush  to  apply 
for  visas  to  the  U.S.  "A  lot  of  the  children 
are  curious  about  their  fathers,"  says  a 
Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation  worker,  "biit  they 
are  Thai  and  their  lives  will  be  here."  Pearl 
S.  Buck  Foundation  officials  believe  that  an 
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offer  of  U.S.  citizenship  to  Amerasians  is  a 
necessary  first  step  in  recognizing  moral  re- 
sponsibility. Says  Executive  Director  John 
Shade:  "They  are  Americans.  The  Amer- 
asians have  more  right  to  be  citizens  of  this 
country  than  Cubans  and  Haitians."* 


SHRINERS      LAUDED      FOR      PIO- 
NEERING CARE  FOR  CRIPPLED 

CHILDREN 


HON.  L  A.  (SKIP)  BAFAUS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  with  pleasure  that  I  offer  this 
tribute  to  the  Shriners  of  North  Amer- 
ica for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  crip- 
pled children,  and  I  salute  those  who 
have  worked  so  diligently  to  build  a 
Crippled  Childrens'  Hospital  in 
Tampa,  Fla. 

These  fine  men  have  given  generous- 
ly of  their  time  and  their  resources  to 
provide  medical  care  for  those  who 
can  be  helped  and  had  little  or  no 
other  opportunity  for  care. 

The  long-held  dream  of  a  Shriners' 
hospital  in  Florida,  slated  to  open  in 
1984.  is  the  culmination  of  the  efforts 
of,  among  others,  the  Imperial  Poten- 
tate of  the  Shrine  of  North  America 
Mr.  Randolph  R.  Thomas  of  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.— the  first  Floridian  to  hold 
such  a  high  office  in  this  international 
organization,  and  a  recent  visitor  to 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  philanthropic  work  of  the 
Shriners  spans  more  than  six  decades, 
beginning  in  1921,  when  the  member- 
ship made  a  commitment  to  develop 
and  support  an  official  philanthropy 
and  subsequently  formulated  a  con- 
cept that  would  become  known  as  the 
"World's  Greatest  Philanthrophy"— a 
network  of  hospitals  to  care  for  crip- 
pled children. 

Since  the  first  Shriners'  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children  opened  in  Shreve- 
port,  La.,  in  1922,  these  medical  cen- 
ters have  provided  cures  or  substantial 
help  to  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
children. 

There  are  currently  18  orthopedic 
hospitals  and  3  bum  centers  located 
throughout  the  country— with  the 
1984  completion  of  the  Tampa  center 
bringing  the  number  to  19. 

The  Shriners'  hospitals  were  among 
the  first  specialized  orthopedic  hospi- 
tals in  North  America  and  their  pio- 
neer efforts  earned  them  the  fine  rep- 
utation they  enjoy  today.  The  real 
contribution— aside  from  the  very  im- 
portant work  with  crippled  children- 
is  in  the  area  of  research  and  speciali- 
zation. Today  these  centers  have 
become  major  referral  hospitals  where 
among  the  most  complicated  orthope- 
dic and  bum  cases  are  treated. 

This  Nation  is  truly  blessed  because 
of  the  contribution  these  men  have 
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made  to  the  betterment  of  mankind  in 
the  area  of  medical  science,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity— of 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Imperial 
Potentate  Randolph  R.  Thomas  to  the 
Nation's  Capital— to  laud  the  members 
of  the  Shrine  of  North  America  for 
providing  the  means  to  treat  and  cure 
the  crippled  children  of  America. 

The  humanitarian  deeds  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  smiles  and  hearts  of  all 
children  whose  lives  and  well-being 
have  been  enhanced  because  the 
Shriners  cared  enough  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand.* 


A  CHANCE  TO  CHANGE  DIREC- 
TION—THENEED  FOR  A  NU- 
CLEAR FREEZE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  KASSACHT78ITTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRZSENTATrVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1982 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  growing  movement  in  this  coimtry 
which  Congress  must  begin  to  imder- 
stand.  That  movement  is  the  campaign 
for  a  nuclear  freeze.  Citizens  across 
the  country  are  beglrming  to  realize 
that  nuclear  war  is  not  an  arcane  sub- 
ject to  be  left  to  experts  to  debate,  but 
rather  an  issue  that  directly  affects 
each  and  every  one  of  us,  and  demands 
our  attention. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  the 
nuclear  freeze,  and  to  support  efforts 
here  in  Congress  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
senseless,  unwinnable  arms  race.  Re- 
cently, the  Boston  Globe  ran  an  inci- 
sive editorial  on  the  nuclear  freeze, 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  that  editori- 
al in  full  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
siONAi,  Record. 

Tm  NUCLKAX  Fkkxzx  Campucr 

A  propoBal  for  a  bilateral  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  suspend  the  testing,  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  will  be 
taken  up  at  over  160  town  meetings  in  Ver- 
mont. 

A  "mutual  nuclear  arms  freeze"  is  the  aim 
of  a  grassroots  campaign  catching  on  scross 
the  country.  In  California  over  300,000  sig- 
natures have  been  gathered  to  place  the 
freeze  proposal  on  the  ballot  in  November 
as  a  referendum  item. 

The  immediate  aim  Is  not  disarmament— 
not  even  nuclear  disarmament,  and  certain- 
ly not  "tmilateral  disarmament,"  which  is 
the  buzzword  that  "rearm  America"  advo- 
cates typically  use  to  discredit  arms  control. 

The  notion  will  be  found  simple,  direct 
and  understandable  by  people  normally  in- 
timidated by  the  arcane  world  of  strategic 
weaponry.  It  is  a  logical  first  step  to  stop 
piling  on  more  hardware  that  Is  only 
making  a  bad  situation  worse. 

It  Is  not  "deep  cuts"  in  existing  arsenals, 
nor  complicated  negotiations  of  the  sort 
now  under  way  in  Geneva.  It  is  not  to  beat 
swords  into  plowshares,  nor  to  renounce  war 
as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  nor  even 
to  pledge  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

The  resolution  simply  requests  "the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  propose  to  the 
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Soviet  Union  a  mutual  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  of  missiles  and  new  aircraft  de- 
signed primarily  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons, 
with  verifications  satisfactory  to  both  coun- 
tries."        • 

That  radically  simple  notion— agreeing 
that  enough  is  enough— is  something  that 
could  be  done,  which  is  why  the  freeze  cam- 
paign is  an  important  phenomenon. 

Unlike  past  efforts  of  the  "peace  move- 
ment," the  freeze  proposal  is  so  modest  in 
its  aims  and  framed  in  such  low-key  lan- 
guage that  it  can  appeal  to  conservatives 
and  liberals.  So  far  the  proposal  has  drawn 
criticism  mainly  from  the  left,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  re- 
direct military  spending  toward  social  goals. 

The  freeze  organizers  have  chosen  a  slow- 
but-steady  strategy  to  build  up  a  political 
head  of  steam  over  three  to  five  -years. 
Given  a  careful  approach  of  this  sort,  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  arms  control 
caimot  move  from  the  fringe  to  the  center 
of  the  American  political  agenda,  in  the 
same  way  that  environmental  concerns 
have. 

Even  if  the  US  government  adopted  the 
freeze  proposal  as  policy,  and  if  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  in  principle,  the  issue  of  "veri- 
fication" (finding  a  way  to  assure  each  side 
that  the  other  isn't  cheating)  would  pose 
substantial  difficulties. 

These  would  not  be  overwhelming,  howev- 
er. If  there  is  sufficient  political  will  to  solve 
them,  they  will  be  solved. 

The  freeze  campaign  is  aimed  at  the 
simple,  formidable  and  yet  realistic  goal  of 
forging  that  will  in  the  American  public* 


CANADIAN  PROPOSAL  COULD 
RESULT  IN  INCREASED  ACID 
RAIN 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  iixntois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Bfo.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  become  aware  of  an 
effort  by  a  Canadian  utility  to  sell 
more  electricity  to  the  United  States, 
one  effect  of  which  would  be  greatly 
increased  occurrence  of  acid  rain.  On- 
tario Hydro's  plan  to  sell  more 
electricity  to  the  United  States  has 
been  critically  received,  reported  the 
February  5,  1982,  Toronto  Star.  Critics 
include  the  Canadian  Federal  Environ- 
ment Department  and  the  Canadian 
Coalitioci  on  Acid  Rain.  They  claim 
that  the  resulting  increase  in  sulphur 
dioxide  and  nitric  oxide  emissions 
from  Hydro's  Nanticoke  coal  fired  gen- 
erating plant  would  create  enough 
acid  rain  to  kill  560  Ontario  lakes.  The 
Canadian  Coalition  of  Acid  Rain  has 
noted  the  "hypocrisy  of  increasing 
acid  rain  emissions  in  Ontario,  some  of 
which  foil  in  New  England,  while  de- 
manding of  American  citizens  that 
they  pay  higher  utility  bills  to  cut 

powerplant  emissions  in  the  Midwest 

•  •  •>• 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated 
before,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  fully  consider  the  ramlfica- 
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tions  of  any  acid  rain  legislation 
before  acting.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  would  Uke  to  insert  the 
February  5  Toronto  Star  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

[Prom  the  Toronto  Star,  Feb.  S.  19821 

Hydro's  Ehkrgv  Flam  Would  Kill  560 
Lakes,  CRmcs  Charcs 

(By  Peter  Rickwood) 

Ontario  Hydro's  plan  to  sell  more  electric- 
ity to  the  United  States  has  come  up  against 
a  wall  of  criticism. 

CMtics  include  the  Federal  E2nviroiunent 
Department,  which  opposed  the  plan  at  Na- 
tional Energy  Board  hearings,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Coalition  on  Acid  Rain,  which  repre- 
sents 28  organizations  with  a  membership  of 
1.25  million  people. 

They  say  the  resulting  increase  in  sulphur 
dioxide  and  nitric  oxide  emissions  irom 
Hydro's  Nanticoke  coal-fired  generating 
plant  would  create  enough  acid  rain  to  kill 
560  Ontario  lakes  and  damage  Canada's 
credibility  in  its  protests  against  U.S.  pollu- 
tion. 

The  plan  is  "reprehensible  and  regretta- 
ble," Environment  Minister  John  Roberts 
said  yesterday. 

The  giant  publicly  owned  utility  la  apply- 
ing to  sell  electricity  over  a  10-year  period  to 
General  Public  UtUities  of  Parispanny.  N.J., 
beginning  in  1985. 

Hydro's  plan  rests  on  approval  from  the 
NEB  for  a  transmission  line  under  Lake 
Erie. 

The  Ontario  cabinet  has  cleared  the  way, 
after  overturning  an  earlier  requirement 
that  Hydro  had  to  Inst&U  scrubbers  on  its 
generating  plants  to  reduce  emissions  before 
exiMrting  energy  to  the  U.S. 

That  decision  has  put  Canadian  credibility 
at  stake,  the  Canadian  coalition's  Washing- 
ton-based lobbyist  says. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  the  credibility  of 
the  Canadian  acid  rain  case  (against  the 
U.S.)  could  not  withstand  any  decision  that 
would  permit  this  country  to  increase  emis- 
sions that  create  acid  rain."  Adele  Hurley 
told  a  press  conference  yesterday. 

Canada  has  been  trying  to  get  the  U.S.  to 
control  acid  rain,  and  the  coalition  is  about 
to  launch  a  campaign  to  raise  public  aware- 
ness in  the  U.S.,  she  said. 

The  U.S.  produces  about  six  times  more 
acid  rain  than  Canada,  Hurley  said.  But 
U.S.  legislators  are  considering  tough  new 
laws  to  control  the  emissions  that  cause  it. 
She  said  that  last  year  Ontario  Environ- 
ment Minister  Keith  Norton  had  declared  in 
Buffalo  that  he  was  declaring  an  all-out  war 
on  acid  rain. 

The  province  has  testified  in  U.S.  courts 
and  at  U.S.  bearings  to  protest  against  plans 
by  Midwestern  utility  companies  that  would 
increase  acid  rain  emissions. 

But  Hydro's  application  has  demonstrated 
that  the  matter  of  acid  rain  "appears  to 
have  lost  some  appeal  with  the  Ontario  cab- 
inet," Hurley  said. 

Although  Hydro's  estimates  of  the  in- 
crease in  its  emissions  under  the  export  pro- 
posals  were  challenged  by  Ottawa  at  the 
NEB  hearings,  there  was  no  consideration 
of  their  political  impact  in  the  U.S.  she  said. 
"The  hyprocrisy  of  increasing  acid  rain 
emissions  in  Ontario,  some  of  which  fall  in 
New  England,  while  demanding  of  American 
citizens  that  they  pay  higher  utility  bills  to 
cut  power  plant  emissions  in  the  Midwest,  is 
nowhere  in  the  transcripts." 
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Hydro  stressed  the  profits,  she  said,  but, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  Ontario  residents 
won't  have  to  »i>end  a  dollar  to  save  a  dime. 

The  utility  j-ys  it  would  reap  $1  billion 
profit  from  t^e  scheme. 

"We  use  the  cleanest,  cheajiest  and  most 
efficient  plants  for  ourselves.".  Hydro 
spokesman  Richard  Fumess  said  yesterday. 
"Anything  left  is  available  to  whoever  wants 
to  buy  it."« 


AMERICA  NEEDS  THE  NORTH- 
ERN TIER  PIPELINE  MORE 
THAN  En^ER  BEFORE 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  mortama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Chica- 
go Tribune.  I  believe  this  article  clear- 
ly emphasizes  that  with  increasing 
turbulence  in  Central  America  our 
access  to  vital  energy  resources  is  in 
increasing  Jeopardy.  America  has  to 
have  more  control  over  its  energy 
supply.  That  is  why  we  need  the 
Northern  Tier  pipeline  more  than  ever 
before. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  22,  1982] 

OPEC's  Ally  ih  Northwest 

(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

The  State  of  Washington  is  the  best  ally 
the  OPEC  countries  have  in  the  United 
States. 

For  two  years,  that  state  has  been 
stonewalling  construction  of  the  Northern 
Tier  Pipeline  Co.,  a  transportation  system 
vital  to  making  the  nation  secure  from  the 
use  of  foreign  oil  as  a  political  weapon. 

If  the  environmentalists  living  there  have 
their  way,  the  growing  resources  of  Alaskan 
oU  will  be  denied  large  areas  of  the  country. 
And  Americans  will  remain  vulnerable  to 
the  vagaries  and  manipulations  of  Interna- 
tional oil  barons. 

That  is  the  bottom  line  of  the  battle  in 
which  Northern  Tier  is  locked  with  Wash- 
ington state  officials  as  the  $2  billion 
project  teeters  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 

The  State  Energy  Facility  Site  Evaluation 
Council  has  delivered  its  decision  to  Gov. 
John  D.  Spellman  that  the  project's  oil  port 
and  right-of-way  be  denied  as  environmen- 
tally hazardous. 

And  now,  Spellman  has  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  to  go  along  with  the  findings 
or  take  the  more  politically  perilous  course 
of  overriding  the  recommendation. 

"This  project  is  too  important  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  not  to  be  built,"  asserts 
Thomas  Kryzer.  Nothem  Tier  president.  "It 
is  too  important  to  the  economy  and  the 
energy  security  of  the  country. 

"This  project,  probably  more  than  any 
other,  has  enjoyed  broader  support  from 
labor,  agriculture,  the  National  Governors 
Conference,  two  national  administrations 
and  bipartisan  members  of  Congress." 

Kryzer  obviously  has  a  vested  Interest. 
The  consortium  of  companies  proposing  to 
build  the  pipeline  from  Port  Angeles, 
Wash.,  to  Clearbrook,  Minn.,  already  has  in- 
vested $50  million  without  turning  a  spade 
of  earth. 
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Regardless,  his  words  echo  those  of  a 
growing  number  of  state  and  national  lead- 
ers who  have  recognized  the  necessity  for 
making  the  U.S.  independent  of  foreign 
intervention  in  its  energy  supplies. 

Energy  Secretary  James  B.  Edwards  is  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  need  for  the  pipe- 
line. 

Also,  a  bipartisan  group  of  18  House  mem- 
bers has  been  Joined  by  influential  senators 
in  asking  that  President  Reagan  mediate 
the  dispute  with  the  State  of  Washington  in 
the  national  interest. 

"We  are  not  attempting  to  subvert  states' 
rights,"  the  congressmen  wrote  Reagan. 
"But  a  project  that  involves  more  than  one 
state  and  interstate  commerce  needs  an  im- 
partial observer  like  the  President  to  medi- 
ate the  conflict." 

That  plea  has  been  reinforced  in  letters  to 
the  White  House  from  Republican  Sens. 
Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  assistant  majority 
leader;  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada,  one  of  Rea- 
gan's closest  advisers,  James  A.  McClure  of 
Idaho,  Energy  Committee  chairman,  and 
William  h.  Armstrong  of  Colorado. 

In  addition,  the  governors  of  North 
Dakota  and  Miimesota,  two  of  the  five 
states  through  which  the  project  would  op- 
erate, have  similarly  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent. Those  states  and  Montana  and  Idaho 
already  have  authorized  the  pipeline  con- 
struction. 

Only  Washington  is  thwarting  the  nation- 
al interest,  even  in  the  face  of  its  own  state 
House  Labor  and  Economic  Development 
Committee,  which  recently  endorsed  the 
project. 

If  built.  Northern  Tier  would  deliver 
933,000  barrels  of  domestic  oil  a  day  to  66 
refineries  in  21  Northern  states  represent- 
ing 25  percent  of  all  American  refining  ca- 
pacity as  far  east  as  Buffalo,  N.T. 

It  would  eliminate  the  costly  Journey 
taken  by  500,000  barrels  a  day  from  the 
West  Coast  to  the  Gulf  Coast,  via  the 
Panama  Canal  or  around  Cape  Horn  at  the 
bottom  of  South  America.  And  it  would  put 
an  end  to  ridiculous  suggestions  that  Alas- 
kan oil  be  exported. 

"The  majority  recommendation  of  the  site 
evaluation  council  was  an  incorrect  conclu- 
sion based  on  an  incomplete  record,"  Kryzer 
charged. 

"The  council  refused  to  reopen  hearings 
to  receive  testimony  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Coast  Guard,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  the  Interior  that  would  have  re- 
futed allegations  the  project  would  present 
environmental  hazards. 

"The  council  Ignored  its  own  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  that  found  the  project 
to  be  environmentally  compatible. 

"With  Central  America  already  an  explo- 
sive area  and  with  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  soon  to  pass  from  U.S.  hands.  North- 
em  Tier  becomes  a  vital  transportation 
system  for  Alaskan  oil  free  of  foreign  em- 
bargo or  interruption. 

"Certainly,  such  a  project  deserves  a 
review  before  opponents  attempt  to  write  its 
obituary.  "• 
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ARLAND  WILLIAMS:  PROFILE  IN 
COURAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUPORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATrVBS 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  darkest  tragedies  that 
befall  us  often  afford  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  what  Abraham 
Lincoln  so  aptly  referred  to  as  "the 
better  angels  of  our  nature."  The  trag- 
edy which  befell  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton last  January  13,  1982,  with  the 
crash  of  the  Air  Florida  Jetliner  also 
provided  the  world  with  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  heroism.  When  the  Jet 
smashed  into  the  dark,  icy  waters  of 
the  Potomac  and  sunk,  only  a  handful 
of  survivors,  three  women  and  three 
men,  managed  to  struggle  to  the  stu-- 
face.  Arriving  19  minutes  later,  a  small 
Park  Service  heUcopter  whirled  franti- 
cally overhead,  it's  landing  skids  some- 
times touching  the  water,  rfangUng  a 
life  preserver  to  the  freeing  victims 
below,  all  of  whom  suffered  serious  in- 
juries. Time  after  time,  one  of  the  vic- 
tims, Mr.  Arland  Williams,  refused  the 
life  preserver  for  himself  and  selflessly 
offered  it  to  those  with  broken  bones, 
who  were  clinging  desperately  to  the 
river  ice  and  pieces  of  wreckage  from 
the  Jet's  tail  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(John  15:13)  tell  us  that  'Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends."  There  is 
an  ever  growing  emphasis  on  self  these 
days:  self-fulfillment,  self-awareness, 
self-indulgence,  even  a  magazine  called 
Self.  But  for  Arland  Williams  "self" 
was  not  the  highest  value  in  life.  He 
took  to  his  heart  the  prayer  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  which  reminds  us 
that  "it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive  and 
it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  bom  to  eter- 
nal life." 

Arland  Williams  denied  "self"  for 
the  sake  of  strangers  and  gave  them 
the  most  precious  gift  a  person  can 
offer— his  very  life  so  that  others 
might  live.  Arland  has  reminded  us 
magnificently  that  we,  truly,  are  made 
in  the  image  of  God  and  are  capable  of 
acting  accordingly. 

In  spite  of  their  deep  sense  of  loss, 
how  proud  his  loved  ones  must  feel 
about  their  hero.  And  what  a  beautiful 
welcome  Arland  surely  received  in 
heaven  that  January  day  when  he  was 
bom  once  more,  this  time  into  eternal 
life.* 
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NATIONAL  STUDENT  LOBBY  DAY 


HON.  RICHARD  OHINGER 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1982 
•  Mr.     OTTINGi'SR.     Mr.     Speaker, 
thousands  of  students  from  across  the 
country  are  in  Washington  today  to 
protest  the  President's  proposed  finan- 
cial aid  cuts.  I  think  this  is  great.  I 
wish    more    Americans    who    will    be 
harmed  by  the  proposed  budget  cuts 
would  take  the  time  to  let  the  adminis- 
tration and  their  elected  representa- 
tives know  their  opposition  to  the  dev- 
astating effects  these  cuts  will  have  on 
American  education. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
enormous  cuts  in  the  higher  education 
area  affecting  both  student  assistance 
and  other  programs  of  importance  to 
higher  education.  Not  only  will  these 
cuts  disrupt  the  education  plans  of 
millions  of  students,  they  will  force 
the  closing  of  many  colleges,  will 
impede  the  United  States  in  its  ability 
to  compete  effectively  with  Japan  and 
Europe  and  provide  a  strong  national 
defense.  They  are  reversal  of  our 
country's  longstanding  commitment  to 
making  higher  education  accessible  to 
all  regardless  of  race,  sex,  or  financial 
status  of  the  parents. 

According  to  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  administration's  proposed 
1983  budget  will  reduce  the  number  of 
students  eligible  for  student  financial 
aid  programs  by  2.9  million.  Specifical- 
ly, one  million  imdergraduate  students 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program;  700,000 
students  from  the  pell  grant  program; 
and  1.2  million  from  campus-based 
programs.  Federal  student  financial 
assistance  which  had  been  growing  in 
the  recent  past  is  now  declining  at  the 
same  time  that  the  cost  of  attaining  a 
college  education  is  rising. 

The  New  York  State  Higher  Educa- 
tion Services  Corp.  hsis  put  together  a 
summary  of  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  for  student  financial 
assistance  and  a  preliminary  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  these  proposed 
changes  on  New  York.  I'd  like  to  share 
this  information  with  my  colleagues: 
Fiscal  Year  1983  Budget  Summary 
i.  guaranteed  student  loam  program  (gsli 
The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is 
coming  under  the  heaviest  fire  because  it  is 
an  entitlement  program  in  which  the  feder- 
al government  cannot  control  costs  simply 
through  the  appropriations  process.  The  ad- 
ministration will  try  to  Implement  the 
changes  to  the  GSL  Program  for  the  1982- 
83  academic  year.  The  Administration's  six 
proposals  affecting  the  GSL  Program  are: 

1.  Proposal— Eliminate  graduate  students' 
eligibility  for  regular  GSL  loans.  They 
would  still  be  eligible  for  the  new  Auxiliary 
Loans  to  Assist  Students  (ALAS).  The 
annual  loan  limit  under  the  ALAS  Program 
would  be  raised  to  $8,000.  Students  who  re- 
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ceive  ALAS  loans  must  begin  repayment  of 
the  14  percent  interest  immediately. 

Impact  of  Proposal— This  is  the  most  dras- 
tic proposal  in  the  package  and  would  cause 
a  reduction  of  85,000  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  amounting  to  approximately  $325 
million  in  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  many 
students  will  use  the  ALAS  Program.  This 
proposal  would  have  an  enormous  impact  on 
graduate  students  in  terms  of  both  cost  and 
availability  of  loan  capital.  Overall,  at  inde- 
pendent colleges  a  significantly  higher  pro- 
portion of  GSL  funds  are  used  for  graduate 
study  then  at  public  colleges.  The  student 
who  needs  only  $5,000  (the  current  GSL 
maximum)  will  virtually  eliminate  the  use 
of  loan  financing  for  doctoral  work.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  lending  institu- 
tions would  be  reluctant  to  make  this  type 
of  unsubBidized  loan  because  of  the  severe 
problems  inherent  in  collecting  such  large 
amounts  of  interest. 

2.  ProposoZ— Make  eligibility  for  loans  to- 
tally need-based.  This  would  involve  simply 
eliminating  the  $30,000  Income  cap  below 
which  the  determination  of  expected  family 
contribution  currently  need  not  be  made. 

Impact  of  Proposal— This  option  would 
affect  almost  entirely  students  enrolled  in 
public  ccilleges.  Because  of  the  higher  budg- 
ets, there  would  be  little  effect  of  the  con- 
sideration of  an  expected  family  contribu- 
tion from  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$30,000  for  students  enrolled  in  private  col- 
leges. The  impact  on  public  institutions 
would  also  be  greater  because  they  tend  to 
enroll  a  larger  percentage  of  independent 
undergraduate  students  who  have  been  rela- 
tively unaffected  by  the  changes  made  so 
far.  This  change  could  reduce  loan  volume 
by  an  additional  15  percent. 

3.  Proposo/— Increase  the  5  percent  origi- 
nation fee  to  10  percent. 

Impact  of  Proposal— The  major  effect  of 
this  proposal  would  be  to  raise  the  cost  of 
the  loans  to  the  student  borrowers  by  dou- 
bling the  amount  that  is  charged  and  paid 
to  the  federal  government  when  the  loans 
are  disbursed.  These  amounts  generally  are 
deducted  from  the  loan  proceeds  at  disburs- 
al  time.  Thus,  the  undergraduate  student 
who  needs  $2,500  to  cover  educational  costs 
will  receive  less  than  $2,250.  Not  only  will 
$250  be  deducted  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  an  additional  amount  for  each 
agency's  insurance  premium  will  also  be  de- 
ducted. There  is  also  likely  to  be  some  re- 
duction in  demand  for  loans  because  of  this 
increase  in  price. 

4.  PropoaaZ— Increase  the  Interest  rate  on 
GSL  loans  to  market  rates  two  years  after 
the  student  leaves  school.  The  lending  insti- 
tutions would  receive  no  special  allowance. 
Thus,  their  only  return  on  the  GSL  loans 
will  be  from  the  Interest  charged  to  stu- 
dents. Hie  federal  government  operates  a 
loan  program  for  health  professions  stu- 
dents under  which  market  rates  are 
charged.  Under  this  program  the  interest 
rate  varies  each  Qusu-ter,  and  is  16  percent 
for  the  current  quarter  and  was  19  V4  percent 
for  the  previous  quarter. 

Impact  of  Proposoi— Assuming  Interest 
rates  were  increased  from  9  percent  to  14 
percent  two  years  after  leaving  school  there 
would  be  approximately  a  17  percent  in- 
crease la  total  payments,  and  the  monthly 
payments  during  the  last  eight  years  of  re- 
payment would  Increase  by  over  20  percent. 

5.  PropoioZ— Require  that  one-half  of  the 
insurance  premium  that  is  charged  by  guar- 
antee agencies  be  paid  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  help  defray  default  costs.  State 
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guairantee  agencies  charge  an  insurance  pre- 
mium which  Is  used  to  pay  their  own  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  the  portion  of  default 
expenses  not  covered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  actual  fee  varies  by  the  length  of 
time  that  the  student  will  be  in  school,  but 
averages  approximately  2.5  percent  of  the 
face  value  of  the  loan.  The  Corporation 
charges  significantly  less  than  the  average, 
with  an  average  fee  of  1.1  percent. 

Impact  of  Proposal— Costs  to  the  agencies 
will  not  decline  significantly  because  of  the 
other  changes  that  are  being  proposed.  In 
fact,  they  may  well,  on  a  per  loan  basis,  rise 
because  the  average  loan  will  be  significant- 
ly smaller  and  defaults  can  be  expected  to 
rise  because  of  the  more  restrictive  loan 
policies.  Agencies  will  have  little  choice  but 
to  pass  along  the  higher  charges  to  the  stu- 
dent borrowers.  A  1  percent  guarantee  fee 
for  a  freshman  student  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 4.5  percent  of  the  total  loan.  When 
this  is  added  to  the  10  percent  proposed 
origination  fee,  a  student  needing  a  $2,500 
loan  will  receive  only  $2,138.  ($2,500  less 
total  fees  of  $362). 

6.  ProposoZ— Raise  the  insurance  premium 
on  Federally  Insured  Student  Loans  (FISL) 
to  1  percent  from  the  current  rate  of  '/«  per- 
cent. The  federal  goverrunent  continues  to 
operate  the  FISL  Program  directly  with 
lending  institutions  to  make  loans  available 
to  groups  of  students  who  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  loans  under  the  programs  operated 
by  state  guarantee  agencies. 

Impact  of  Proposal— Although  this  pro- 
posal amounts  to  a  quadrupling  of  the  pre- 
mium charged  on  loans  directly  guaranteed 
by  the  federal  government,  it  will  bring  the 
rate  up  to  the  rate  charged  by  most  guarsin- 
tee  agencies,  and  double  the  amount 
charged  by  NYSHESC. 

IL  PELL  GRANT  PROGRAM 

The  fiscal  year  1983  changes  to  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  would  not  be  felt  until  the 
1983-84  academic  year.  This  program  is 
"forward  funded",  and  the  effects  of  pro- 
gram changes  are  somewhat  delayed. 

1.  Proposol— Reduce  the  appropriation  for 
the  Pell  Grant  Program  from  the  $2.3  bil- 
lion funding  level  in  the  current  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  82  to  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
83.  The  maximum  grant  would  be  $1,600 
and  the  schedule  of  awards  would  be  revised 
to  meet  the  amount  that  is  appropriated. 

Impact  of  Proposal— This  proposal  would 
cut  total  funding  for  the  program  by  39  per- 
cent below  the  already  reduced  FY  1982 
amounts.  The  Administration  estimates 
that  the  average  grant  In  1983  would  be  cut 
to  $778  from  the  1982  average  of  $858.  This 
means  that  the  total  number  of  recipients 
will  be  reduced  from  2,550,000  in  FY  1982  to 
1,800,000  in  FY  1983.  Thus,  three-quarters 
of  a  million  students  in  the  United  States 
will  lose  their  Pell  Grants.  The  effect  on 
New  York  will  be  a  loss  of  over  85,000  grants 
amounting  to  slightly  over  $110  million. 

III.  CAMPUS-BASED  PROGRAMS 

The  campus-based  programs,  the  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
(SEOG),  College  Work  Study  Program 
(CWSP)  and  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program  (NDSL)  are  also  forward 
funded.  Thus,  these  changes  will  not  be  felt 
until  the  1983-84  academic  year. 

A.  Supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grants  (SEOG) 

Proposal— The  1983  Budget  does  not  re- 
quest any  funding  for  SEOG's. 

Impact  of  Proposal- Nationwide.  $278  mil- 
lion will  be  lost  for  these  grants.  For  New 
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York  State  schools  this  means  a  loss  of 
funding  of  approximately  $22  million  for 
45,000  students. 

B.  College  work  study  program  (CWSPl 

Proposal— Reduce  funding  for  the  CWSP 
Program  from  $528  million  In  FY  82  to  $398 
million  in  FY  1983. 

Impact  of  Proposol— Nationwide  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  CWSP  funds  of  $130  mil- 
lion. The  Administration  estimates  that  the 
number  of  recipients  will  be  reduced  from 
880,000  in  FY  1982  to  720,000  in  FY  1983,  a 
loss  of  160,000  student  jobs.  The  effect  on 
New  York  would  be  a  loss  of  between  $10 
and  1 1  million  In  funding  and  a  loss  of  about 
13,000  student  Jobs. 

C.  National  direct  student  loans  (NDSL) 

Proposal— The  1983  Budget  requests  no 
new  federal  capital  for  the  NDSL  Program. 
Schools  could  continue  to  make  loans  from 
their  revolving  funds  using  the  repayments 
on  loans  made  in  previous  years. 

Impact  of  Proposal— The  elimination  of 
new  capital  contributions  to  NDSL  fimds 
will  eliminate  the  $179  million  that  will  be 
made  avaUable  in  FY  1982.  The  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  this  loss  of  funding  will 
reduce  the  number  of  NDSL  recipients  from 
800.  000  in  FY  1982  to  590,000  in  FY  1983.  a 
reduction  of  Just  over  200,000  borrowers. 
The  effect  on  New  York  will  be  to  reduce 
funding  by  approximately  $17  million  and 
to  reduce  the  number  of  borrowers  by  ap- 
proximately 19,000  students. 

IV.  STATE  STUDENT  INCENTIVE  GRANT  PROGRAM 
ISSIG) 

The  SSIG  Program  was  begun  in  1972  to 
encourage  state  support  for  need-based 
grant  programs. 

Proposal— The  program  is  being  eliminat- 
ed In  1983  because  the  Administration  feels 
that  it  has  met  Its  goal  of  stimulating  all 
states  to  provide  need-based  grants  to  post- 
secondary  students. 

Impact  of  Proposal— The  SSIG  Program 
will  provide  $74  million  to  states  in  FY  1982 
and  none  in  FY  1983.  The  effect  on  New 
York  wlU  be  the  elimination  of  approxi- 
mately $6.6  million  in  funding  which  Is  used 
to  help  support  the  Tuition  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

Cuts  of  this  kind  do  not  make  sense 
for  our  country.  We  need  skilled 
Americans  if  we  are  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  other  industrial  nations. 
Ultimately,  both  the  economic  growth 
and  security  of  our  country  depend  on 
a  trained  and  knowledgable  store  of 
human  talent.  Why  is  this  not  obvious 
to  this  administration? 

Federal  support  for  education  pro- 
grams has  been  long-term  and  biparti- 
san until  this  administration.  Now  it  is 
in  great  jeopardy.  I  strongly  believe 
that  education  is  one  of  the  greatest 
investments  this  Nation  can  make  in 
itself.  I  believe  it  is  an  investment  that 
American  taxpayers  want  to  make.  We 
in  Congress  must  join  together  with 
the  students  here  today  and  others 
around  the  country  to  fight  the  presi- 
dent's all-out  assault  on  higher  educa- 
tion which  threatens  the  very  future 
of  this  country.* 
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TARIFF  AMBIGUITY 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  February  22,  1982,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  5554  to  correct  a  tariff  am- 
biguity which  has  brought  trade  diffi- 
culties to  importers  of  entertainment 
broadcast  band  clock  radios.  The  sum- 
mary of  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  appeared  as  an  extension  of  re- 
marks on  the  22d  of  February  1982, 
contained  a  typographical  error.  My 
legislation  suspends  duties  on  enter- 
tainment broadcast  band  clock  radios, 
except  for  those  dedicated  to  use  as 
automotive  equipment,  for  a  3-year 
period,  and  thereby  helps  resolve  an 
ambiguity  relating  to  the  proper  clas- 
sification of  clock  radios.  This  is  done 
by  segregating  clock  radios  from  other 
types  of  radio  receivers.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  suspension  of  duty  on  that 
portion  of  the  article  not  classifiable 
as  a  clock  movement.  The  separate 
duty  assessment  on  clock  movements 
is  not  addressed  and  will  not  be  affect- 
ed by  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  duty  suspension  applies  only  to 
imports  from  column  1  countries  en- 
tered, but  not  finally  liquidated,  on  or 
after  1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, not  90  days  as  earlier  written. 
There  is  no  U.S.  manufacturer  of  clock 
radios  as  classified  imder  this  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  would  benefit  the  con- 
sumer by  offsetting  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  clock  radios  prices,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  not  harm  U.S.  indus- 
try.* 


ALL  IS  NOT  WELL  IN  URUGUAY 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  the  assertions  of  our  Department  of 
State,  all  is  not  well  in  Uruguay.  The 
government  of  President  Alvarez, 
which  took  power  in  September  of  last 
year,  has  in  no  way  shown  an  Improve- 
ment in  its  record  on  basic  freedoms 
and  human  rights.  At  hearings  before 
the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  last  September  15th, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Bosworth  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  President  Alvarez'  com- 
mitment to  "a  restoration  of  the 
democratic  system,  and  human  rights 
and  liberties— the  rights  of  people  to 
'inform  themselves  freely  and  to 
decide  who  should  represent  them  in 
the  political  parties  and  in  the  future 
government.'  " 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  flies  in  the  face  of 
reality.  Within  days  of  that  hearing, 
the  three  editors  of  the  Uruguayan  pe- 
riodical, 'La  Democracia,"  published 
by  the  traditional  National  Party  (Par- 
tido  Blanco),  were  arrested  for  having 
published  an  article  on  those  same 
hearings  held  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Uruguayan  Govern- 
ment then  repeated  its  attack  on  the 
free  press  last  month,  ordering  "La 
Democracia"  closed  for  2  months  be- 
cause it  published  an  article  by  "out- 
lawed" political  leader  Carlos  Julio 
Pereyra,  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
Blanco  party  in  1971.  The  article 
which  brought  about  this  blatant  cen- 
sorship of  free  press  was  about  Uru- 
guay's agrarian  problems:  it  spoke 
only  about  the  high  prices  of  rural 
land  and  the  danger  of  speculation  by 
foreigners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  record  demon- 
strate that  such  are  the  results  of  our 
present  administration's  defense  of 
human  rights  through  "silent  diplo- 
macy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  consent  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  re- 
marks of  Juan  Raul  Ferreira,  presi- 
dent of  the  Uruguayan  Convergencia 
Democratica/CDU,  on  these  attacks 
on  freedom  of  the  press  in  Uruguay.  I 
would  also  like  to  include  an  English 
translation  of  Mr.  Pereyra's  article. 
[Press  release] 

Convergencia  Democratica  Protests 
Attacks  on  Freedom  or  the  Press 

Convergencia  Democratica  protested 
today  the  close  down  of  moderate  weekly 
newspaper.  La  Democracia,  in  Uruguay.  The 
newspaper  was  issued  by  the  National 
Blanco  Party,  one  of  Uruguay's  two  tradi- 
tional parties. 

The  information  was  received  only  two 
days  after  the  U.S.  Congress  had  held  hear- 
ings on  the  situation  in  Uruguay.  At  the 
hearings,  the  State  Department  pointed  out 
that  there  was  more  freedom  of  the  press  In 
Uruguay.  Even  a  Convergencia  witness  at 
the  hearings  said  that  it  was  encouraging 
that  "in  spite  of  great  difficulties  and  pres- 
sures, the  two  traditional  parties  are  print- 
ing their  weekly  newspapers". 

Convergencia  President,  Juan  R.  Ferreira. 
said  today: 

"This  Is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  po- 
litical opening  the  Government  is  talking 
about.  This  Is  the  kind  of  freedom  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights  that  the  new  Gov- 
ernment In  Uruguay  is  trying  to  introduce. 
There  have  been  two  cases  of  death  under 
torture  in  the  past  week,  "La  E>emocracla" 
was  closed  down  and  the  edition  of  Argen- 
tine newspaper  "El  Clarin  '  was  confiscated 
t>ecause  It  reported  about  the  Tuesday  hear- 
ings on  Uruguay". 

Mr.  Ferreira  ended  up  by  saying: 
"The  dictatorship  of  General  Alvarez 
tried  to  silence  an  opposition  voice  but  this 
attack  on  our  freedoms  will  be  a  new  chal- 
lenge for  the  democratic  forces  In  Uruguay 
that  will  finally  overcome  and  will  restore 
the  country  to  a  democratic  regime". 
(September  18,  1981,  Washington.  D.C.) 
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[Article  of  "La  Demociucia"  by  Carlos  Julio 

Pereyra] 
Uruguat:  The  Laxo  amd  thz  SovntxicifTT 
There  is  a  consensus  today  among  the 
Uruguayan  poeple  as  to  the  magnitude  and 
severity  of  the  land  and  livestock  crisis.  This 
problem  does  not  lend  itself  to  an  extensive 
investigation  here,  but  it  does  leave  itself 
ot>en  for  a  full  discussion,  which  is  the 
Intent  of  this  article  with  reference  being  of 
our  lands  under  present  circumstances  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country. 

LAUD  avahabhitt  amo  piucks 
It  is  known  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
land  crises,  there  is  today  a  large  quantity 
of  land  for  sale.  The  abundance  of  land  and 
the  lack  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Uru- 
guayan people  to  continue  or  initiate  activi- 
ty which  brings  little  or  no  profit  has 
caused  land  prices  to  fall  at  an  Increasing 
rate  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  Land 
which  sold  for  700  to  800  dollars  per  hectare 
today  cannot  be  sold  for  even  half  that 
price.  We  know  of  definite  and  numerous 
cases  in  which  these  lands  were  even  being 
offered  at  anywhere  from  180  top  250  dol- 
lars an  hectare-depending  upon  the  quality 
of  the  soil  making  it  very  difficult  for  any 
transactions  to  take  place.  Nevertheless. 
what  may  be  Impossible  for  an  Uruguayan 
farmer  can  appear  quite  attractive  to  a  for- 
eign speculator.  It  would  be  very  difficult.  If 
not  altogether  Impossible,  to  find  land  of 
similar  quality  any  cheaper.  It  is  also  a 
known  fact  that  land  is  always  desirable  as 
it  is  an  element  integral  to  the  survival  of 
mankind  and  which  therefore  becomes  in 
both  the  long  and  the  short  run,  the  safest 
Investment.  No  matter  what  is  said,  land 
will  always  be  a  factor  of  fundamental 
wealth.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Uruguayan 
farmers  cannot  remain  in  a  position  waiting, 
hoping  for  things  to  change.  The  capitalist 
speculators,  however,  can. 

COHBKQUZNCXS  OP  PORZIGlf  PXntCHASES  OP  LARB 

For  countries  of  great  territorial  expan- 
sion, the  problem  cannot  get  any  worse.  In 
fact  it  may  be  unnotlceable,  or  it  may  even 
become  a  poaitlve  factor.  However,  in  under- 
developed countries  of  small  population,  the 
problem  can  become  extremely  serious  If  it 
implies  an  introduction  of  modem  technolo- 
gy to  production  techniques  and  the  settling 
of  people  inspired  by  the  necessity  to  estab- 
lish themselves  on  land,  having  decided  to 
stay  as  a  consequence  of  their  needs,  to  put 
the  land  to  productive  use,  or  as  a  conse- 
quence of  underdevelopment.  This  may 
have  been  what  took  place  In  the  case  of  the 
Uruguayan  immigration,  which  occured  in 
the  last  century,  accelerating  rural  progress. 
However,  it  is  absolutely  not  the  case  with 
the  corporations  which  would  buy  land  as  a 
result  of  the  speculative  fever.  The  Uruguay 
of  today  is  comparatively  smaller  than  the 
Uruguay  of  the  last  century;  back  then  its 
land  was  semi-desert  and  poorly  developed. 
Once  it  was  settled,  techniques  of  produc- 
tion improved.  Today,  the  population  is 
much  more  dense  and  our  needs  much  more 
demanding  of  the  land.  The  land  is  still  our 
only  wealth,  not  as  a  source  of  oil,  but  as  a 
grand  producer  of  food.  If  this  is  the  case, 
can  we  remain  passive  in  view  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  majority  of  our  lands  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  greedy  and  uprooting 
foreign  capUalists? 

It  could  reasonably  be  said  that  the  drive 
to  acquire  more  land  by  foreigners  was 
stronger  in  the  early  years  of  the  1970's,  but 
If  it  didn't  continue,  it  is  because  the  evolv- 
ing economic-financial  situation  showed 
other,  more  prosperous  avenues.  However, 
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nothing  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
danger  has  in  any  way  dissipated.  The  cir- 
cumstances may  vary,  but  during  the  crisis 
by  which  our  land  is  dominated,  someone 
will  wlnd'up  owning  all  the  large  quantities 
of  land  being  offered  for  sale.  One  must  not 
forget  that  the  banks— the  principle  credi- 
tors of  our  farmers — are.  for  the  most  part, 
integrated  with  the  foreign  capitalists,  or  at 
least  strongly  tied  to  them.  The  smallness  of 
our  territory  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  us  and  to  our  future  generations— makes 
it  easier  for  us  to  lose  it.  At  the  prices  at 
which  the  land  is  offered,  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  few  million  hectares  which  are 
usable,  the  aqulsltion  of  this  land  is  an  en- 
terprise which  is  more  than  feasable  for 
multinational  corporations.  What  then 
would  happen  to  our  country?  What  if  cir- 
cumstances determined  that  the  Argentin- 
ian and  Brazilian  interest,  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  so  evident,  continues  despite 
today's  adverse  factors? 

OVK  GUAT  IfXIGHBORS  DXPENS  THZMSELVXS 

Both  Brazil  and  Argentina  have  legisla- 
tion which  confronts  this  problem  despite 
the  vastaess  of  their  territories.  In  Brazil, 
the  demands  which  need  to  be  met  by  for- 
eigners to  buy  land  are  very  strict.  In  Argen- 
tina, the  prohibitions  refer  to  border 
fringes.  If  our  colossal  neighbors  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  take  these  measures, 
why  have  we  not  done  so.  when  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  affect— in  a  much  more  serious 
way— nothing  less  than  our  own  sovereign- 
ty? 

SOME  AHTECEUEMTS 

This  preoccupation  has  existed  in  our 
country,  yet  it  has  never  been  Incorporated 
into  legislation.  In  the  past  century.  Presi- 
dent Don  Bernardo  Prudenclo  Berro  in- 
structed his  Minister  of  Interior  as  to  the 
necessity  of  retaining  the  border  territories 
for  citizens  of  Uruguay.  Among  the  most 
recent  antecedents  is  the  project  presented 
in  the  last  Constitutional  Legislature  under 
the  title  "Nationalization  of  Land,"  as  well 
as  an  Initiative  of  the  actual  process  bom  in 
the  conclave  of  San  Miguel.  The  former  was 
favorably  received  by  the  Commission  of 
Senatorial  Works  before  Parliament  was 
closed  down  In  1973.  The  latter  became  a 
project  passed  by  law  which  would  have  es- 
tablished a  SO  kilometer  fringe  area  for  the 
border  which  would  only  be  owned  by  legal 
Uruguayan  citizens.  Even  though  this  proj- 
ect was  initiated  and  approved  at  the  high- 
est level  of  government,  it  was  rejected  and 
shelved  by  the  State  Council. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  ourselves  unarmed 
and  confronted  by  a  very  serious  problem. 
In  this  light,  we  must  continue  discussion  of 
the  subjects.* 


1982  INDUCTEES  TO  GLOUCES- 
TER COUNTY  SPORTS  HALL  OP 
FAME  HONORED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OFNZW  JKRSKT 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize 11  new  inductees  to  the  Glouces- 
ter County.  N.J.,  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  elected  11  have  achieved  athlet- 
ic excellence  through  professional  ca- 
reers,   coaching,    or    partlcpatlon    In 
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high  school,  college,  or  semiprofes- 
sional  sports.  By  meeting  high  stand- 
ards, on  and  off  the  playing  field,  the 
1982  inductees  have  brought  honor  to 
themselves  and  their  communities, 
and  have  helped  make  sports  an  In- 
strument for  bringing  people  together. 

Since  recorded  history,  sports  and 
athletics  have  provided  a  focus  for 
peoples  and  nations  to  share  common 
experiences  and  emotions.  School 
sports  have  helped  whole  communities 
to  come  together  and  support  athletic 
excellence.  Indeed,  2  years  ago,  our 
entire  Nation  was  captivated  when  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Hockey  Team  prevailed 
against  overwhelming  odds  to  become 
the  very  best  in  the  world. 

Motivation,  self-discipline,  and  per- 
severance are  some  descriptions  which 
apply  to  all  athletes  who  work  to  per- 
form their  best.  The  1982  inductees  to 
the  Gloucester  County  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  share  these  traits.  I  commend 
the  inductees  In  making  substantial 
contributions  to  sports,  and  for  setting 
outstanding  examples  for  our  youth  to 
follow.  I  am  pleased  that  the  inductees 
will  receive  well-deserved  recognition 
and  honor  at  the  Second  Aimual 
Gloucester  County  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  Banquet,  March  16,  in  Aulettos' 
Simset  Ballroom  in  Deptford  Town- 
ship, N.J. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  applauding  the  newest 
members  of  the  Gloucester  County 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  At  this  point  I 
wish  to  insert  the  names  of  the  1982 
inductees  with  a  brief  description  of 
their  accomplishments. 

Davi  Bxtdd— Played  I960  to  1965  for  the 
National  Basketball  Association  New  York 
Knicks.  Graduated  from  Woodbury  High 
School  and  attended  Wake  Forest  Universi- 
ty. 

Ai.  CuifAKO— Played  semi-professional 
baseball  and  managed  In  baseball  Independ- 
ent leagues.  Refereed  high  school  basket- 
ball. 1928  Woodbury  High  School  graduate, 
attended  Drexel  University.  Resides  in 
Deptford  Township,  N.J. 

FSAHK  DiCDRicR— Running  Back  for  the 
Penn  State  football  team.  Captain  of  the 
1930  squad.  1928  graduate  of  Woodbury 
High  School 

RoLAifD  SsBJORMSON— Coached  baseball, 
mens  and  womens  basketball  1927  to  1954  at 
Olassboro  State  College,  N.J.  1967  Glass- 
boro  State  College  dedicated  its  gymnasium 
In  bis  honor.  1918  graduate  of  Springfield 
College.  Deceased. 

Ray  Fdlur— Played  semi-professional 
football.  19B4  graduate  of  Pitman  High 
School.  Exoelled  in  high  school  football, 
baaebaU.  baaketbaU,  and  track.  Died  while 
in  service  in  Burma,  July  20, 1945. 

Jim  HAVtrKOfs— Coached  Deptford  Town- 
ship High  School  track  throughout  1970'8. 
1965  to  1976  ebt&bllnhed  South  Jersey 
record  for  wins  with  112.  Attended  Wood- 
bury High  School  and  Olassboro  SUte  Col- 
lege where  he  excelled  in  cross-coimtry 
track.  Currently  Vice-Principal  for  Deptford 
High  School. 

Lorraine  Liddkr— Olassboro  High  School 
graduate  of  1954,  starred  in  field  hockey, 
Softball  and  basketball.  Scored  1067  points 
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In  high  school  basketball,  with  29  point 
game  average.  Played  shortstop  on  three- 
time  champion  high  school  softball  team. 
Attended  East  Stroudsburg  State  College. 
Since  1960  has  taught  physical  education  at 
Clearvlew  High  School.  N.J. 

Jm  Lkomari>— Offensive  Fullback  for  Na- 
tional Football  League  Philadelphia  Eagles 
1934  to  1937.  Coached  with  the  N.F.L.  Pitte- 
burgh  Steelers  in  1945.  Graduate  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's High  School,  Philadelphia,  and  Notre 
Dame  University.  Resident  of  Gloucester 
County  since  1937. 

Cijrp  MAiDEif— Played  catcher  and  first 
base  in  semi-professional  baseball.  Coached 
and  managed  at  every  level  of  baseball  in 
Woodbury.  1928  graiduate  of  Woodbury 
High  School,  excelled  in  high  school  foot- 
ball. 

Mike  McBatb— Played  defensive  line  1968 
to  1972  for  National  Football  League  Buffa- 
lo Bills.  Played  one  season  in  World  Foot- 
ball League.  F>rlor  to  selection  in  fifth  round 
draft  by  the  Bills,  attended  Penn  State  and 
Woodbury  High  School. 

Richard  Wackar— Head  football  coach  for 
Olassboro  State  College  1963  to  1980.  Also 
coached  college  cross-country  and  is  cur- 
rently coaching  O.S.C.  golf.  Began  teaching 
at  O.S.C.  in  1956.« 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  DAVID 
LEVINE 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHT7SXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1982 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  wish  David  Levine  a  very  happy 
birthday  and  a  speedy  recovery  on  the 
occasion  of  his  18th  birthday. 

We  commend  David  for  the  excel- 
lent Job  he  did  last  year  as  a  congres- 
sional page.  His  intelligence,  good 
sense,  and  good  humor  made  him  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  We  especially 
appreciate  the  professional  demeanor 
he  conveyed  while  he  worked  long  and 
hard  hours  in  our  behalf. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  him 
soon.* 


SALUTE  TO  VINCENT  REAGOR 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  salute  a  fine 
public  servant,  Mr.  Vincent  M.  Reagor, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as 
assistant  chief  deputy  district  attorney 
of  Sacramento  County,  Calif. 

For  21  years,  Vincent  Reagor  has 
served  with  distinction  in  the  district's 
attorney's  office,  where  he  was  first 
appointed  as  deputy  district  attorney 
for  my  home  county  on  April  24,  1961. 
He  was  promoted  to  supervising 
deputy  district  attorney  on  December 
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1.  1964,  and  has  been  in  his  current  po- 
sition since  July  9,  1972. 

Vincent  Reagor  was  a  major  force 
behind  the  formulation  of  many  im- 
portant policies  and  procedures  within 
the  district  attorney's  office.  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  spe- 
cial prosecution  units  and  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  introduction  of  word  proc- 
essors and  computer  technology  to  the 
district  attorney's  office.  He  has  made 
countless  other  contributions  to  law 
enforcement  in  Sacramento  County. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Members  of 
this  body  will  Join  me  in  expressing 
best  wishes  to  Mr.  Reagor  as  he  re- 
tires. His  record  of  service  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us  who  serve  in  public 
office.* 


VOTING  RECORD 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZOHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  from  time  to  time 
to  list  my  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
people  of  southern  Arizona  have  the 
right  to  know  where  I  stand  on  the 
issues  decided  by  the  House,  and  I 
have  found  that  printing  my  record 
here  is  the  best  way  to  provide  that  in- 
formation. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list.  I 
have  omitted  noncontroversial  votes 
such  as  quorum  calls,  motions  to  re- 
solve into  the  committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  and  motions  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day. 

The  descriptions  are  necessarily 
somewhat  short,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  my  constituents  will  have  ad- 
ditional questions  about  the  issues  de- 
scribed here.  So  I  invite  them  to  write 
me  for  specifics,  or  to  visit  my  district 
office  at  300  North  Main,  Tucson. 

The  list  is  arranged  as  follows: 
Kit 

1.  Official  rollcall  number; 

2.  Number  of  the  bill  or  resolution; 

3.  "ntle  of  the  bill  or  reaoluUon; 

4.  A  description  of  issue  being  voted  on; 

5.  The  date  of  the  action; 

6.  My  vote,  in  the  form  Y-yes,  N-no.  and 
NV-not  voting. 

7.  The  vote  of  the  entire  Arizona  delega- 
tion. In  the  form  (Yes-No-Not  voUng); 

8.  An  indication  whether  the  motion  or 
amendment  was  paned  or  rejected;  and 

9.  The  total  vote. 

272.  8.  816.  Defense  Department  Authorl- 
zaUon,  Fiscal  1982.  MoUon  to  Uble  (kill)  the 
Schroeder,  D-CO,  motion  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  on  the  bUI  to  concur  in  a 
Senate  proviaion  requiring  the  Pentagon  to 
report  to  Congreaa  certain  weapons  coat  in- 
creases. Oct.  29.  N(3-l-0).  MoUon  rejected 
171-224. 

273.  S.  1193.  SUte  Department  Authoriza- 
tions. Motion  to  recommit  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs   Committee   the   bill   to   authorize 
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fiscal  1982  and  1983  spending  by  the  State 
Department  and  related  agencies,  with  In- 
structions to  amend  it  by  tranafening  to  the 
International  Communication  Agency  $36 
million  In  fiscal  1983  and  $43  million  In 
fiscal  1983  from  the  accounts  for  the  admin- 
istration of  foreign  affairs  and  for  US  par- 
ticipation in  international  organizations  and 
conferences.  Oct.  29.  N(0-4-0).  MoUon  re- 
jected 63-318. 

274.  S.  1193.  SUte  Department  Authoriza- 
tions. Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $2.9 
billion  in  fiscal  1982  and  $2.8  billion  in  fiscal 
1983  for  operations  of  the  SUte  D^>art- 
ment  and  related  agencies.  Oct.  29.  Y(  2-2-0) 
Passed  317-58. 

275.  Foreign  Construction  of  US  Naval 
Vessels.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  to  prohibit  construction  of  US 
government  naval  vessels  or  their  major 
components  In  foreign  shipyards,  except 
when  the  president  determines,  and  so  noti- 
fies Congress,  that  it  is  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interest  of  the  US  to  do  so.  Nov.  4.  Y(3- 
0-1).  Motion  agreed  to  366-21. 

276.  Veterans  Administration  and  Defense 
Department  Medical  Sharing  Act.  Motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  man- 
date the  esUbllshment  of  guidelines  provid- 
ing for  increased  coordination  and  sharing 
of  medical  faculties  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  the  Defense  E>epartment.  Nov. 
4.  Y(3-0-l).  Motion  agreed  to  386-0. 

277.  H.R.  2330.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission Authorization.  Amendment  to 
delete  the  language  allowing  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  issue  operating 
licenses  to  nuclear  power  planU  before  the 
completion  of  public  heartnga.  Nov.  5.  N(0- 
4-0).  Rejected  90-304. 

278.  H.R.  2330.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission Authorization.  Amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  enriched  uranium  except 
under  certain  findings  by  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission.  Nov.  5.  N(0-4-0).  Reject- 
ed 100-293. 

280.  H.R.  3413.  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  Programs  Authorization. 
Motion  to  exclude  the  public  from  meetings 
of  the  conference  committee  on  H.R.  3413, 
the  blU  making  authorizations  for  national 
security  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  during  consideration  of  classified 
national  security  Information.  Nov.  12.  Y(4- 
0-0).  Motion  agreed  to  385-0. 

281.  H.R.  4035.  Interior  Department  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1982.  Motion  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  of  the  $7.54  bil- 
lion bill  to  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee.  Nov.  12.  N(3-l-0).  Rejected  199- 
199. 

283.  B.J.  Res.  357.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1982.  Motion  to  order  the  previ- 
ous question,  thus  ending  debate  and  the 
poBsibility  of  amendment,  on  resolution  pro- 
viding for  floor  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  funding  authority 
during  the  period  Nov.  20,  1981,  through 
Sept.  30,  1982,  for  government  agencies 
whose  regular  fiscal  1982  appropriationa 
bills  had  not  been  enacted.  Nov.  16.  N(l-0- 
3).  Motion  agreed  to  185-174. 

284.  H.J.  Res.  357.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the  rule  pro- 
viding for  floor  consideration,  with  no  floor 
amendments  allowed,  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Nov.  16.  N(0-l-3).  Adopted  197-169. 

285.  H.J.  Res.  357.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1982.  Motion  to  recommit  the 
Joint  resolution  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  cut  5  percent 
from  discretionary  spending  In  the  Joint  res- 
olution, except  for  programs  under  the  de- 
fense, military  construction  and  District  of 
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Columbia  appropriations  bills,  and  Social 
Security  administrative  expenses,  veterans' 
medical  care  Etnd  food  stamps.  Nov.  16.  N(2- 
1-1).  Rejected  189-201. 

286.  H.J.  Res.  357.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  funding  authority  durin'g 
the  period  Nov.  20.  1981.  through  Sept.  30. 
1982,  for  government  agencies  whose  regu- 
lar fiscal  1982  appropriations  bills  had  not 
been  enacted.  Nov.  16.  Y(2-l-l).  Passed  195- 
187. 

288.  H.R.  1797.  Authorization  of  Coastwise 
Trading  Privileges.  Adoption  of  committee 
amendments  which  direct  the  transporta- 
tion secretary  to  document  the  vessel  Cap- 
tain Tom  for  coastwise  trade  and  fishing. 
Nov.  17.  NV(3-0-l).  Adopted  353-0. 

292.  S.  815.  Defense  Authorization.  Fiscal 
1982.  Adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bUl  authorizing  $130,696,451,000  for  De- 
fense Department  programs  in  fiscal  1982. 
including  weapons  procurement,  research 
and  development,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, and  civil  defense.  Nov.  17.  Y(  4-0-0). 
Adopted  335-61. 

293.  H.R.  4482.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  which  creates  a  new  feder- 
al court  of  appeals  primarily  to  handle 
patent  cases.  Nov.  18.  Y(2-l-l).  Motion 
agreed  to  321-76. 

294.  H.R.  3454.  Intelligence  Authorization. 
Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  authorization  appropria- 
tions in  secret  amounts  for  U.S.  intelligence 
operations  in  fiscal  1982.  Nov.  18.  Y(3-0-l). 
Adopted  379-22. 

295.  H.R.  4522.  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$557,170,000  in  federal  funds  and 
$1,905,258,200  in  local  funds  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  fiscal  1982.  Nov.  18.  Y(l-2- 
1).  Adopted  228-174. 

296.  H.R.  4522.  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  1982.  Motion  to  (1) 
recede  from  disagreement  with  the  Senate. 
and  (2)  to  concur  with  the  Senate  position 
on  provisions  relating  to  the  salary  of  the 
city  administrator  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Nov.  18.  N(  0-3-1).  Motion  to  recede  re- 
jected 186-210. 

297.  H.R.  4995.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  H. 
Res.  275.  waiving  certain  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$196,681,709,000  for  Defense  Department 
programs  in  fiscal  1982.  Nov.  18.  Y(3-0-l). 
Adopted  298-4. 

298.  H.R.  4995.  Defense  E>epartment  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  vote  299  below  to  delete 
$1,799  billion  for  Air  Force  procurement  in- 
tended for  the  B-1  bomber.  Nov.  18.  Y<l-2- 
1).  Rejected  99-307.  (Although  not  stated  in 
amendment.  Murtha  intended  to  shift  fund- 
ing to  the  FB-111  bomber.) 

299.  H.R.  4995.  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to 
delete  $1,801  billion  from  Air  Force  procure- 
ment intended  for  B-1  bomber.  Nov.  18. 
Y(  1-2-1).  Rejected  142-263. 

300.  H.R.  4995.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to 
delete  $1,913,200,000  in  Air  Force  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  fluids  for 
the  MX  missile  and  basin*  system.  Nov.  18. 
N(0-3-l).  Rejected  139-264. 

301.  H.R.  4995.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  the 
Schroeder.  D-CO.  amendment  to  cut  2  per- 
cent from  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill 
for  weapons  procurement  and  for  research. 
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development,  test  and  evaluation.  Exempted 
from  the  cut  were  funds  for  procurement  of 
spare  parts.  Nov.  18.  N(0-3-l).  Rejected  140- 
256. 

302.  HJl.  4995.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Substitute  for  the 
Schroeder.  D-CO.  amendment  to  cut  2  per- 
cent from  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill 
for  weapons  procurement  and  for  resewch. 
development,  test  and  evaluation.  Exempted 
from  the  cut  were  funds  for  procurement  of 
spare  parts,  repair  parts,  and  ammunition. 
Nov.  18.  N(0-3-l).  Rejected  197-202. 

303.  HM.  4995.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill 
to  appropriate  $197,443,289,000  for  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs  in  fiscal  1982. 
Nov.  18.  y<3-0-l).  Passed  335-61. 

304.  K.  Con.  Res.  224.  Strategic  Arms 
Talks.  Adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion extM-essing  congressional  supi5brt  for 
President  Reagan's  Nov.  18.  1981.  proposals 
for  limiting  strategic  and  intermediate 
range  weapons.  Nov.  19.  Y(3-0-l).  Adopted 
382-3. 

305.  HM.  3413.  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  Programs  Authorization 
fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
repori  on  the  bill  to  authorize  $5,120,200,000 
for  national  security  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  In  fiscal  year  1982.  Nov. 
19.  Y(3-0-l).  Adopted  335-55. 

306.  H.R.  3663.  Bus  Regulatory  Reform. 
Adoption  of  the  rule  providing  for  House 
floor  consideration  of  the  bill  to  reduce  reg- 
ulation of  the  intercity  bus  industry.  Nov. 
19.  Y(2-l-l).  Adopted  306-80. 

307.  H.R.  3663.  Bus  Regulatory  Reform. 
Motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  to  reduce  regulation  of  the 
intercity  bus  Industry.  Nov.  19.  Y(  3-0-1). 
Motion  agreed  to  335-33. 

308.  HJl.  3663.  Bus  Regulatory  Reform. 
Passage  of  the  bill  to  reduce  government 
regulation  of  the  intercity  bus  industry. 
Nov.  19.  V(3-0-l).  Passed  305-83. 

309.  H.J.  Res.  349.  Sinai  Peace-keeping 
Force.  Passage  of  the  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing US  participation  in  the  multina- 
tional peace-keeping  force  In  the  Sinai  Pe- 
ninsula following  Israeli  withdrawal  in 
April.  1982.  and  authorizing  $125  million  in 
fiscal  1982  as  the  US  contribution  to  the 
budget  at  the  peace-keeping  force.  Nov.  19. 
Y(2-0-2).  Passed  368-13. 

311.  H.R.  4144.  Energy  and  Water  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  position  and  agree  to 
a  Senate  amendment  to  allow  construction 
to  continue  on  the  Garrison  Diversion  water 
project  in  North  Dakota.  Nov.  20.  NV(2-0- 
2).  Motion  rejected  67-314. 

312.  KM.  3046.  Older  Americans  Act.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bill  to  extend  Older  Americans 
programs  through  fiscal  1984  and  to  grant 
increased  administrative  flexibility  to  state 
and  local  providers  of  services  to  the  elderly. 
Nov.  20  Y(3-0-l).  Passed  379-4. 

313.  H.  Con.  Res.  220.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Commemoration.  Adoption  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  arrange  for  the  convening  of  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  on  Jan.  27.  1982.  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  birthday  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Nov.  20.  Y(3-0-l). 
Adopted  344-18. 

315.  H.J.  Res.  357.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiacal  1982.  Motion  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  on  the  joint  resolution  to 
the  conference  committee.  Nov.  22.  N(3-l- 
0).  Rejected  184-215. 

316.  H.J.  Res.  357.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
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ence  report  on  the  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide funding  authority  during  the  period 
Nov.  20.  1981.  through  July  15.  1982.  for 
government  agencies  whose  regular  fiscal 
1982  appropriations  bills  had  not  been  en- 
acted. Nov.  22.  Y(  1-3-0).  Adopted  205-194. 

317.  H.J.  Res.  357.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  a  Senate 
amendment  providing  additional  pay  and 
benefits  for  air  traffic  controllers.  Nov.  22. 
N(3-l-0).  Motion  agreed  to  213-183. 

318.  H.J.  Res.  368.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Motion  to  commit  the 
joint  resolution  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  advance  the  ex- 
piration date  to  Dec.  13.  1981.  from  Feb.  3. 
1982.  and  to  add  funding  for  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  clinics.  Nov.  23.  N(3-l- 
0).  Motion  agreed  to  221-176. 

319.  H.J.  Res.  368.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  funding  authority  during 
the  period  Nov.  20.  1981.  through  Dec.  15. 
1981.  for  government  agencies  whose  regu- 
lar fiscal  1982  appropriations  bills  had  not 
been  enacted.  Y(4-0-0).  Passed  367-26. 

320.  H.J.  Res.  341.  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  Waivers.  Motion  to 
postpone  until  December  10th.  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  resolution  approving 
President  Reagan's  waivers  to  the  1977  deci- 
sion to  build  the  pipeline.  The  waivers  were 
aimed  at  securing  private  financing  by  put- 
ting more  financial  risk  on  gas  consumers. 
Dec.  9.  N<0-4-0).  Motion  rejected  50-270. 

322.  H.J.  Res.  341.  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  Waivers.  Passage  of 
the  joint  resolution  approving  the  presi- 
dent's waivers  of  various  stipulations  in  the 
1977  decision  to  build  a  pipeline  to  carry 
natural  gas  from  Alaska  to  the  continental 
United  States.  The  waivers  were  aimed  at 
securing  private  financing  for  the  pipeline. 
Dec.  9.  Y(4-0-0).  Passed  233-173. 

323.  H.R.  3566.  Foreign  Aid  Authorization. 
Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the  resolution  (H 
Res.  291)  providing  for  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  military, 
economic  and  development  aid  abroad,  and 
to  establish  the  Peace  Corps  as  an  independ- 
ent agency.  Dec.  9.  Y(3-l-0)  Adopted  250- 
151. 

324.  H.R.  3666.  Foreign  Aid  Authorization. 
Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  prohibit  aid  to 
Indonesia.  Dec.  9.  N(  0-4-0).  Rejected  55-355. 

325.  H.R.  3566.  Foreign  Aid  Authorization. 
Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  delete  provisions 
in  the  bill  removing  the  Peace  Corps  from 
the  ACTION  agency.  Dec.  9.  N(l-3-0).  Re- 
jected 155-258. 

326.  H.R.  3666.  Foreign  Aid  Authorization, 
Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  stating  that  Con- 
gress condemns  the  government  of  Libya  for 
its  support  of  international  terrorism,  its  ob- 
struction of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  its 
efforts  to  destabilize  the  governments  of  its 
neighbors  in  Africa;  and  that  Congress  be- 
lieves the  president  should  review  and 
report  within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  3566  on  what  concrete  steps  the  United 
States  could  take,  including  a  ban  on  impor- 
tation of  Libyan  oil,  to  put  economic  and  po- 
litical pressure  on  Libya  to  force  it  to  aban- 
don its  policies.  Dec.  9,  Y(4-0-0).  Adopted 
356-46. 

327.  H.R.  3666.  Foreign  Aid  Authorization, 
Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize 
$5,727,854,000  for  fiscal  1982  and 
$6,415,930,000  for  fiscal  1983  (but  no  more 
in  fiscal  1983  than  requested  by  the  presi- 
dent) for  military,  economic  and  develop- 
ment aid  abroad,  and  to  establish  the  Peace 
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Corps  as  an   independent   agency.  Dec.  9. 
Y<  2-2-0),  Passed  222-184. 

329.  S.J.  Res.  115.  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  Waivers.  Passage  of 
the  joint  resolution  approving  the  presi- 
dents waivers  of  various  stipulations  in  the 
1977  decision  to  build  a  pipeline  to  carry 
natural  gas  from  Alaska  to  the  continental 
United  States.  The  waivers  were  aimed  at 
securing  private  financing  for  the  pipeline. 
Dec.  10.  Y(4-0-0),  Passed  230-188. 

330.  H.J.  Res.  370.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions, Fiscal  1982.  Motion  to  recommit  the 
joint  resolution  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  it  back 
immediately  with  a  substitute  amendment 
making  a  4  percent  cut  in  spending  con- 
tained in  seven  domestic  spending  programs, 
with  exemptions  for  entitlements,  law  en- 
forcement and  certain  other  programs.  Dec. 
10.  Y(3-l-0).  Adopted  222-194. 

331.  H.J.  Res.  370.  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution providing  funding  authority  during 
the  period  EXec.  15.  1981.  through  March  31. 
1982.  for  government  agencies  whose  regu- 
lar fiscal  1982  appropriations  bills  had  not 
been  enacted.  Dec.  10.  Y{3-l-0).  Passed  218- 
197. 

332.  H.  Con.  Res.  230.  Second  Budget  Res- 
olution. Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the  rule  (H 
Res  295)  providing  for  House  floor  consider- 
ation of  the  second  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  1982.  Dec.  10.  Y(4-0-0), 
Adopted  248-154. 

333.  S.  Con.  Res.  50.  Second  Budget  Res- 
olution. Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  to  affirm  the  first  fiscal  1982 
budget  resolution  and  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that:  (1)  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee by  March  31.  1982.  report  a  budget  reso- 
lution containing  a  balanced  budget  for 
fiscal  1984;  (2)  a  balanced  budget  should  be 
achieved  through  spending  reductions  in  all 
parts  of  the  budget,  including  entitlement 
programs,  and  revenue  Increases,  excluding 
changes  In  the  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery 
System  and  Individual  rate  reductions  pro- 
vided by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  (P.L.  97-34);  and  (3)  under  the  conunit- 
tee  plan,  federal  outlays  should  not  exceed 
20.5  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in 
fiscal  1984.  Dec.  10.  Y(3-l-0).  Adopted  206- 
200. 

335.  H.R.  4559.  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Motion  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
and  related  programs  In  fiscal  1982.  Dec.  11. 
Y(4-0-0).  Motion  agreed  to  363-16. 

336.  H.R.  4559.  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  reduce  the 
contribution  to  the  sixth  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association 
from  $850  mUllon  to  $725  million.  The  Ed- 
wards amendment  would  have  reduced  the 
contribution  to  $520  million.  Dec.  11.  Y(2-2- 
0).  Adopted  281-114. 

337.  H.R.  4559.  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  reduce  the 
contribution  to  the  sixth  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association 
from  $850  million  to  $725  million.  Dec.  11. 
Y( 4-0-0).  Adopted  372-1. 

338.  H.R.  4559.  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $7,440,280,064  lor  foreign  aid  and 
related  programs  in  fiscal  1982.  Dec.  11. 
Y(2-2-0).  Passed  199-166. 

339.  H.R.  4995.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Motion  to  close  to 
the  public  conference  committee  meeting  on 
H.R.  4995  when  Information  relating  to  the 
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national  security  was  under  discussion.  Dec. 
14.  Y(4-0-0).  Motion  agreed  to  359-1. 

340.  H.R.  4910.  District  of  Columbia  Bond 
Authority.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  allow  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  issue  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  and  notes  and  revenue  bonds  and 
other  obligations.  Dec.  14.  Y(4-0-0).  Passed 
375-6. 

341.  H.R.  2559.  Coast  Guard  Authoriza- 
tion. Fiscal  1982.  Amendment  to  bar  the  use 
of  funds  for  specified  Coast  Guard  facilities. 
Dec.  14.  N(0-4-0).  Rejected  0-389. 

342.  H.R.  2559.  Coast  Guard  Authoriza- 
tion. Fiscal  1982.  Passage  of  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize $1.9  billion  in  fiscal  1982  for  Coast 
Guard  activities.  Y(4-0-0).  Passed  391-2 
Dec.  14. 

343.  H.R.  4700.  Standby  Petroleum  Emer- 
gency Authority  Act.  Adoption  of  the  rule 
<H.  Res.  288)  providing  for  House  floor  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  provide  the  presi- 
dent with  standby  authority  to  allocate  sup- 
plies and  control  prices  of  oil  during  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  interruption.  Dec. 
14.  Y(l-3-0).  Adopted  272-113. 

344.  H.R.  4700.  Standby  Petroleum  Emer- 
gency Authority  Act.  Passage  of  the  bill  to 
give  the  president  standby  authority  to  con- 
trol oil  supplies  and  prices  in  the  event  of  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  interruption.  Dec. 
19  NV  (0-3-1).  Passed  255-136.  Dec.  14. 

345.  H.R.  4995.  Defense  Department  Ap- 
propriations. Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate 
S199.899.264,000  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  fiscal  year  1982.  Y(  4-0-0).  Passed 
334-84.  Dec.  15. 

347.  H.R.  4331.  Minimum  Social  Security 
Benefits.  Motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to 
restore  the  minimum  Social  Security  bene- 
fit; to  extend  the  payroll  tax  to  the  first  six 
months  of  sick  pay;  and  to  permit  the  bor- 
rowing of  assets  among  the  three  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  through  Dec.  31.  1982. 
Dec.  16.  Y(4-0-0).  Motion  agreed  to  412-10. 

348.  H.R.  4559.  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions. Fiscal  1982.  Adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  to  appropriate 
$7,495,221,970  for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  in  fiscal  1982.  Dec.  16.  Y(2- 
2-0).  Adopted  217-201.« 


THE  HOBBS  ACT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KKWTOCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Jimmy  F.  Tutor  of  Ledbetter.  Ky.,  has 
written  me  a  well-worded  letter  in 
regard  to  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Hobbs  Act.  Mr.  Tutor's  letter  is  one 
which  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time: 

Dear  Reprksentative  Hubbard:  Please 
vote  against  bUl  S.  613.  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 
This  bill  would  amend  the  Hobbs  Act. 

Under  present  laws,  a  fist  fight  on  the 
picket  line  Is  treated  like  a  fist  fight  any- 
where else,  punishable  by  sUte  and  local 
penalties.  A  fist  fight  on  the  picket  Une  is 
no  more  wrong— and  no  more  right— than  a 
fist  fight  at  a  football  game. 

It  is  no  more  wrong— and  no  more  right— 
if  It  is  started  by  an  employer,  a  scab,  or  a 
union  member. 
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The  Hobbs  Act  amendment  would  change 
an  that,  making  the  union  member— and 
the  union  member  alone— liable  to  Federal 
punishment  as  an  ■extortionist." 

Picketing  is  a  form  of  free  speech,  protect- 
ed by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
fundamental  freedom  must  not  be  endan- 
gered by  legislation  that  would  threaten 
anyone,  and  certainly  not  union  members 
alone,  with  unbearably  long  prison  terms 
and  irrationally  large  fines  in  the  event  of  a 
flare-up. 

Please  stand  by  us.  We  need  you. 
Yours  truly. 

JiKMY  P.  TtrroH.« 


COOL  WATER  COAL 
GASIFICATION  PROGRAM 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 
•  Mr.   MINETA.   Mr.   Speaker,   at   a 
time  when  we  are  concerned  about  our 
ability  to  adequately  meet  our  energy 
needs  and  about  improving  our  inter- 
national trade  position,  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant Step  to  have  a  major  Japanese 
and  American  partnership  to  develop 
alternative  methods  of  electric  genera- 
tion. Such  an  undertaking  has  indeed 
just  begun,  and  it  will  lead  to  construc- 
tion of  a  100-megawatt  cool  water  gas- 
ification plant  in  southern  California. 
Much  of  the  $300  million  in  costs  for 
the  project  will  be  shared  by  a  consor- 
tium  of   Japanese    firms— the   Japan 
Cool  Water  Program  Partnership,  and 
various  American  energy  corporations. 
The  agreement  to  form  this  joint  ven- 
ture was  signed  on  February  24,  1982, 
and   I   want   to   share   with   my   col- 
leagues   a    Washington    Post    article 
about  the  event,  which  discusses  in 
more  detail  this  unique  project. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  25. 1982] 
Experimental  Powerflakt  Set  for  Mojave 
Desert 
(By  Martha  M.  Hamilton) 
A    group    of    Japanese    firms,    including 
Tokyo  Electric  Power  Co..  yesterday  joined 
a  group  of  American  companies  and  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute  in  financ- 
ing a  $300  million  experimental  power  plant 
fueled  by  coal  that  will  be  transformed  into 
gas. 

The  Cool  Water  Coal  Gasification  pro- 
gram will  build  a  100-megawatt  power  plant 
In  the  Mojave  desert  in  Southern  California 
that  will  be  part  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  system. 

The  process  Involves  changing  1.000  tons 
of  coal  a  day  Into  fuel  gas.  using  water  and 
oxygen  to  do  so;  the  gas  is  then  cleaned  and 
fed  into  steam  and  gas  turbines  that  gener- 
ate electricity. 

The  plant  is  scheduled  to  begin  operations 
in  mid-1984.  At  the  end  of  the  6"^  year  pilot 
program,  the  California  utility  has  the 
option  to  buy  the  plant  and  operate  in  com- 
mercially. 

Funding  for  the  alternate  fuel  program 
has  come  so  far  from  the  research  institutes 
and  private  firms,  but  a  proposal  is  pending 
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before  the  federal  Synfuel  Corporation  to 
provide  some  financial  relief  to  the  firms  in- 
volved in  the  experiment  if  it  is  less  success- 
ful than  anticipated. 

The  government  has  been  asked  to  pro- 
vide up  to  $63  million  to  make  up  losses  but 
would  pay  nothing  if  the  experiment  oper- 
ates as  projected,  said  Lawrence  Papay,  vice 
president  of  advanced  engineering  for  the 
utility  company  and  chairman  of  Cool 
Water  Board  of  Control. 

The  plan  is  not  a  commerical  project  but  a 
large  experiment  that  the  participants  say 
wiU  bring  the  industry  closer  to  the  point 
where  commercial  operations  are  feasible. 
Participants  in  the  financing  will  get  their 
money  back  without  interest.  "It's  not  a  for- 
profit  venture,"  said  Papay. 

The  Japan  Cool  Water  Program  Partner- 
ship (named  after  another  generating  sta- 
tion) has  pledged  $30  million  to  finance  the 
project.  The  Japanese  group  includes  Tokyo 
Electric  Power  Co..  which  is  the  world's 
largest  privately-owned  utility:  the  Central 
Research  Institute  of  the  Electric  Power  In- 
dustry: Toshiba  CGP  Corp.  and  IHI  Coal 
Gasification  Project  Corp. 

The  Electric  Power  Research  Institute, 
the  nonprofit  research  and  development 
agency  of  the  electric  utility  industry,  is 
providing  $105  million  of  the  funding. 
Texaco  Inc.  is  providing  $45  million,  and 
Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  which  is  building  the 
plant,  and  general  Electric  Co.  are  each  pro- 
viding $30  million.  The  remainder  comes 
from  Southern  California  Edison  and  the 
Empire  State  Electric  Energy  Research 
Corp.,  which  is  made  up  of  seven  New  York 
sUte  utUities. 

Even  with  conservation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  energy  sources,  Japan  still 
depends  on  oU  for  86  percent  of  its  energy 
needs,  said  Kazuo  Fujimori,  chairman  of 
the  Japanese  group. 

Although  the  coal  gasification  process  has 
been  licensed  for  use  in  96  plants  in  21  coun- 
tries, the  Cool  Water  project  is  the  first 
time  that  the  gas  will  be  used  to  generate 
electricity  for  consumer  use,  said  James  L. 
Dunlap,  vice  president  for  alternate  energy 
for  Texaco.* 
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Price  arrested  a  25-year-old  unemployed 
Abilene  man  for  driving  while  intoxicated 
immediately  after  the  accident,  said  Sgt. 
Jerry  Franklin.  He  wm  driving  in  the  wrong 
direction!  and  charges  of  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter are  expected  to  be  filed  against 
him,  Franklin  said. 

Clark  and  Bouldln  we»e  returning  from  a 
basketball  game  in  Sweetwater  where  they 
were  referees  when  the  accident  happened 
about  10  p.m..  Price  said. 

DWI  is  a  crime.  It  is  a  serious  crime. 
For  this  man  to  drive  headon  Into  an- 
other automobile  when  he  is  going 
down  the  wrong  side  of  a  freeway  is 
just  like  someone  wallLing  down  the 
street  shooting  a  rifle  in  every  direc- 
tion.* 


DWI  ON  THE  HIGHWAYS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. America  must  do  something  about 
driving  while  intoxicated.  Half  of  the 
people  that  are  klUed  from  automobile 
accidents  are  a  result  of  driving  while 
Intoxicated.  I  just  passed  through  San 
Angelo  and  read  a  story  in  the  San 
Angelo  newspaper. 

Here  are  some  of  the  key  lines: 

A  car  going  the  wrong  direction  on  the 
Winters  Freeway  late  Friday  broadsided  an- 
other car,  killing  a  26-year-old  Abilene  man. 

*  *  *  about  a  mile  south  of  South  14th 
Street,  apparently  swerved  toward  the 
median  to  avoid  a  head-on  collision  when  he 
saw  a  car  coming  at  him  in  his  lane.  Price 
said. 

But  Price  said  the  car  broadsided  Clark's 
vehicle  on  the  passenger's  side.  Price  arrived 
at  the  accident  scene  moments  after  the  col- 
lision and  said  Bouldln  was  dead  at  the 
scene. 


FORD.  UAW  AGREEMENT— A  RAY 
OF  HOPE  FOR  U.S.  AUTO  IN- 
DUSpiY 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OP  MICRICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American  concerned  about  re- 
newing the  vigor  of  the  U.S.  economy 
and  restoring  the  health  of  the  domes- 
tic auto  industry  should  applaud  the 
historip  agreement  between  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  and  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers Union. 

UAW  President  Douglas  Frazer  and 
Philip  Caldwell,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Ford,  demonstrated  uncom- 
mon wisdom  and  a  statesmanlike  will- 
ingness to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
future  benefit  and,  yes.  even  the  sur- 
vival of  the  U.S.  auto  industry. 

That  same  unselfish  wisdom  was 
shown  by  thousands  of  Ford  workers 
who  ratified  the  agreement. 

I  would  hope  the  example  they  set 
will  open  the  way  for  renewed  talks 
between  the  UAW  and  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Few  congressional  districts  are  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  of  these  re- 
negotiations as  mine  which  includes 
the  city  of  Pontiac  where  auto  indus- 
try-related unemployment  is  now  well 
above  25  percent. 

Ratification  of  similar  agreements 
throusAiout  the  domestic  industry 
would  create  a  new  basis  for  American 
competition  in  the  world  market  and 
guarantee  more  Jobs  for  American 
auto  workers. 

American  cars  can  compete  with  the 
Japanese  and  Germans  and  others  in 
terms  of  quality,  craftsmanship,  and 
durability.  But  they  must  also  be  able 
to  compete  in  terms  of  price.  This 
agreement  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
clor'Tig  that  price  gap. 

While  those  of  us  in  Michigan  are 
first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  depres- 
sion in  the  U.S.  auto  industry,  its 
hesdth  and  survival  are  critical  to  the 
entire  Nation. 
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It  is  our  basic  industry,  vital  to  em- 
ployment and  to  our  national  security. 

More  than  14  million  Americans 
depend  upon  it  for  their  livelihood— 
roughly  one  out  of  every  six  jobs  in 
this  country. 

Steel,  rubber,  glass,  plastics  all 
derive  a  significant  portion  of  their 
business  from  supplying  the  needs  of  a 
healthy  American  auto  industry. 

The  recent  accomplishments  of  Ford 
and  the  UAW  are  vital  self-help  meas- 
ures neceasary  to  recovery  of  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  the  industry.  But 
there  are  other  things  needed  that 
only  Congress  and  the  administration 
can  do. 

We  still  have  not  squarely  addressed 
the  problem  of  unfair  competition 
from  Japan.  While  I  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  Bill  Brock,  our  Special  Trade 
Representative,  in  winning  some  con- 
cessions from  the  Japanese,  it  Is  clear 
by  looking  at  trade  figures  that  we  are 
still  operating  at  a  significant  disad- 
vantage. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  Japan  sells 
about  2  million  cars  In  the  U.S. 
market,  but  virtually  no  U.S.  cars  are 
sold  in  Japan. 

Europe  has  not  been  as  slow  as  the 
United  States  to  close  the  trade  doors 
to  Japan's  one-sided  marketing  poli- 
cies. We  should  be  prepared  to  do  the 
same  unless  the  Japanese  show  will- 
ingness to  practice  some  self-restraint. 

To  be  successful,  trade  has  to  be  a 
two-way  street,  and  for  too  many 
years,  it  has  been  all  one-way  with 
Japan. 

Just  as  the  Japanese  Government 
aggressively  promotes  and  supports 
the  Japanese  car  manufacturers,  we 
should  begin  taking  steps  to  shore  up 
the  American  position  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  initiatives  the  administration  is 
taking  to  ease  the  regulatory  burden 
that  has  shackled  progress  in  the  in- 
dustry and  added  countless  dollars  to 
the  consumer  pricetag  are  positive  and 
helpful. 

But  Congress  can  help,  too,  by  pass- 
ing legislation  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, to  provide  a  $1,500  tax  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new,  American- 
made  car. 

American  automakers  are  currently 
spending  billions  to  improve  designs 
and  plant  efficiency.  Auto  workers  are 
showing  a  willingness  to  make  person- 
al sacrifices  to  allow  the  industry  to 
compete  at  home  and  in  the  world 
market.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it,  too,  has  a  stake  in  the 
survival  of  the  U.S.  auto  industry  by 
doing  what  it  can  to  make  that  compe- 
tition as  fair  and  as  free  as  possible.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  GORDON  F. 
LEVY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIPORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  made  to  our  commu- 
nity by  Gordon  F.  Levy.  Gordon  wUl 
be  honored  by  the  San  Jose  Hospital 
Foundation  at  their  annual  Legacy 
Medical  Ball  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  27.  This  award  is  presented 
each  year  to  an  individual  who  has 
made  significant  contributions 
throughout  his  professional  and  public 
life  to  benefit  our  community. 

A  native  of  Fresno,  Gordon  came  to 
Santa  Clara  County  in  1951  after  grad- 
uation from  Stanford  University.  He 
spent  23  years  with  the  Dean  Witter 
Co..  and  upon  leaving  the  brokerage 
firm  he  became  executive  director  of 
administration  at  the  San  Jose  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  later  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  managing  the 
new  convention  and  visitors  bureau. 

Gordon  has  been  honored  in  the 
past  for  his  many  contributions  to  the 
life  of  our  valley.  He  received  the  Jay- 
cees  Young  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
and  San  Jose's  Distinguished  Citizens 
Award.  He  is  past  president  of  the 
Metro  YMCA,  Junior  Achievement  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  and  San  Jose 
Rotary.  He  has  been  an  active,  partici- 
pating member  of  the  San  Jose  Hospi- 
tal board,  the  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross.  He  has  given  of  his  time  and 
varied  talents  to  the  San  Jose  Hospital 
Foundation.  United  Way  of  Santa 
Clara  County,  and  the  Estate  Planners 
Council.  His  religious,  fraternal,  and 
social  life  resolve  around  his  member- 
ship in  Temple-Emanuel.  the  Scottish 
Rite,  the  Islam  Temple  of  the  Shrine, 
and  the  University  Club  of  San  Jose 
and  the  San  Jose  Athletic  Club. 

Gordon  truly  deserves  the  honor 
that  will  be  accorded  him  on  March 
27.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
member  of  our  community.  He  has  af- 
fected many  lives.  The  term  "Good 
Citizen"  certainly  fits  Gordon  F. 
Levy.* 


LINCOLN  AND  WASHINGTON. 
OVERLOOKED  AGAIN 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 
•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day a  very  thoughtful  article  by  Bruce 
Chapman,    Director    of    the    Census 
Bureau,  appeared  in  the  Washington 
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Post.  Mr.  Chapman  observed  that  in 
recent    years    our    national    holidays 
have  come  and  gone  with  almost  no  at- 
tention paid  to  the  people,  events,  and 
ideas  they  are  supposed  to  commemo- 
rate. We  are  ignoring  important  parts 
of  our  heritage  and  thereby  sapping 
our  Nation's  spirit.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  find  these  reflections  well 
worth  reading,  and  I  submit  the  article 
to  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20.  1982] 
LiHCOLii  AWT  Washington,  OvnuyOOKKo 
Again 
(By  Bruce  Chapman) 
Once    again,    Lincoln    and    Washington 
missed  their  official  birthday  parties. 

The  national  holidays  were  established  to 
help  remind  each  generation  of  the  faith, 
pain  and  glory  of  our  past,  and  of  our  future 
as  a  united  people.  What,  then,  does  It  tell 
us  about  the  health  of  our  political  culture 
when  national  holidays  pass  with  scarcely 
any  official  or  private  observance? 

Some  schools  still  commemorate  the  na- 
tional patriotic  occasions.  A  few  still  hang  a 
picture  of  Washington  in  their  classrooms; 
but  most  do  not. 

Newspapers  still  fuss  a  bit  over  national 
holidays,  at  least  on  the  editorial  pages.  But 
society's  most  popular  medium  of  communi- 
cation and  its  strongest  cultural  Influence  is 
television,  and  television— including  the 
"public"  network— generally  ignores  nation- 
al days. 

Do  you  doubt  it?  If  you  go  to  your  televi- 
sion giilde,  you  will  find  no  tale  of  Lincoln's 
battle  to  save  the  Union  and  free  the  slaves, 
no  persona]  tribute  to  his  honestly,  htmior 
and  compassion;  nor  any  program  on  a  rele- 
vant present-day  issue— say,  the  state  of 
race  relations,  regionalism,  political  integri- 
ty. 

The  same  avoidance  is  true  for  Washing- 
ton. Television  makes  no  inquiries  Into  the 
present-day  fight  for  Uberties  as  seen 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  generation  of 
the  Pounders,  no  thoughtful  exposition  on 
the  changing  Presidency  and  certainly  no 
retelling  of  the  Revolution  or  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic.  "The  Father  of  Our 
Country"  now  apparently  is  retired  to  histo- 
ry's nursing  home  and  forgotten  by  his 
"family." 

A  review  of  the  TV  schedules  for  Lincoln's 
and  Washington's  birthdays  In  1978,  1979, 
1980  and  1981  shows  neglect  similar  to  this 
year's.  On  Feb.  15,  1981,  three  days  after 
Lincoln's  birthday,  PBS  did  air  a  Hall  of 
Fame  program  on  Lincoln.  But  out  of  112 
movies  and  special  programs  presented  by 
the  TV  networks  on  or  around  the  February 
holidays  for  the  past  four  years,  only  that 
one  could  be  construed  as  relevant  to  either 
President. 

The  same  score,  more  or  less,  can  be  added 
up  for  Thankaglvlng  (does  anyone  remem- 
ber the  Pilgrims?)  and  Independence  Day 
(noteworthy  on  television  for  a  couple  of 
programs  of  American  music  in  1981,  for  ex- 
ample, and  that  was  it.)  Veterans'  Day  tends 
to  be  ignored,  although  ABC's  "Real 
People"  paid  the  VeU  a  genuine  tribute  in 
1981.  We  have  no  "memory"  for  Memorial 
Day  anymore,  either.  It  and  Labor  Day  are 
notable  on  television  almost  solely  as  the 
first  and  last  long  weekends  in  summer. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  Halloween. 

Why  have  our  national  days  atrophied  in 
the  popular  culture?  Perhaps  it  can  be  laid 
in  part  to  antl-establlshment  biases  of  the 
people  who  run  television  networks,  Indud- 
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ing  the  public  network.  Ben  Stein,  in  "The 
View  From  Sunset  Boulevard."  provides  a 
good  insight  into  that  HoUywood  mentality 
that  both  scorns  and  fears  the  square  values 
of  the  American  heartland.  For  Hollywood 
and  the  television  elite.  Honest  Abe  is 
declasse. 

Part  of  the  indifference  to  national  days 
also  may  be  laid  to  the  pluralist  ethos  of  the 
past  two  decades,  vaunting  the  pride  of 
every  distinctive  race  and  nationality  and 
every  "life  style"  aUeglance.  prizing  espe- 
cially those  qualities  that  separate  us.  This 
trend  began  in  an  admirable  spirit  of 
mutual  acceptance  and  discovery.  But  by 
overemphasizing  our  differences,  we  stand 
in  danger  of  forgetting  our  common  roots 
and  our  common  goals.  The  motto  "E  Plurl- 
bus  Unum  "-••Out  of  Many,  One  "—seems 
lately  to  have  been  reversed  to  read.  "Out  of 
One,  Many.""  If  so,  who  are  the  "we""  In  'We 
the  People'"? 

The  revisionist  historians  can  be  given 
some  of  the  responsibility,  too.  If  our  fore- 
bears were  unable  to  see  the  wart  on  Un- 
coln"s  cheek,  some  of  our  contemporary  his- 
torians can  see  nothing  else. 

Professor  C.  Vann  Woodward  reviewed 
the  results  of  the  revisionists"  works  recent- 
ly in  "The  New  RepubUc.  finding  that  their 
cynical  trick  is  simply  to  turn  all  the  old 
myths  of  American  goodness  upside  down. 
""Thus."  he  writes,  "discovery'  of  the  New 
World  becomes  Invasion'  thereof,  settle- 
ment becomes  'conquest,'  and  Eiiropeans 
the  savages'.  .  .  .  The  advancement  of  the 
western  frontier  is  sometimes  pictured  as  a 
species  of  genocide,  a  wave  of  holocausts." 

Those  who  see  the  American  past  as 
wicked  do  not  compare  our  record  with 
those  of  other  lands,  nor  do  they  credit  the 
reforming  spirit  that  repeatedly  overcame 
the  fallings  of  past  ages. 

Nor  to  those  who  rail  against  American 
heroes— or,  worse.  Ignore  them— have  any 
good  effect  on  the  spirit  of  our  time.  What 
we  tell  ourselves  about  ourselves  is  crucial 
to  the  morale  of  the  population  as  we  face 
up  to  the  adversities  and  challenges  present- 
ed to  our  generation,  as  they  were  to  all  pre- 
vious generations. 

This  country  has  a  true  and  inspiring 
story  to  tell  of  itself;  not  a  Jlngoist  or  hate- 
ful story,  but  Just  the  opposite.  Why  isn't  it 
being  told  on  our  national  holidays?* 


AMERICANS  ARE  PAYING  FOR 
JAPAN'S  DEFENSE. 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  promised 
to  spend  more— much  more— on  de- 
fense. This  was  followed  by  the  an- 
nouncement from  Tokyo  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  will  only  increase 
its  defense  spending  by  an  infinitesi- 
mal amount. 

Put  succinctly,  Americans  are  paying 
for  Japan's  defense. 

The  Japanese  decision  is  quite  ra- 
tional. Why  should  it  spend  more  on 
defense  when  it  can  count  on  Wash- 
ington to  shoulder  the  burden  alone? 
Right   now   Japan,   with   the   second 
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largest  economy  in  the  world,  spends 
0.9  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  defense.  The  United  States  al- 
ready spends  5.9  percent  and  I*resldent 
Reagan  wants  to  increase  that  by  25 
percent  over  just  5  years. 

The  money  Japan  and  other  allies 
do  not  spend  on  defense  is  being  used 
to  outdo  us  in  the  free  market  that  we 
are  spending  huge  sums  to  defend.  We 
are  paying  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
others,  which  is  fine,  while  others  are 
investing  their  money  to  improve  Toy- 
otas and  Sonys  and  undercut  our  prod- 
ucts, which  is  not  so  fine. 

American  defense  policies  have  had 
to  be  intertwined  with  those  of  our 
allies.  But  we  ought  not  to  bear  the 
burden  alone.* 


SMOKING:  A  PXJBLIC  HEALTH 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Surgeon  General  recently  issued  a 
report,  "The  Health  Consequences  of 
Smoking,"  which  confirms  the  fact 
that  smoking  is  properly  public  health 
enemy  No.  1.  It  establishes  in  excruci- 
ating detail  the  relationship  between 
smoking  and  cancer  and  sets  forth  a 
sound  rationale  for  the  Congress  to 
begin  action  on  establishing  a  serious 
program  of  smoking  prevention. 

The  Surgeon  General  concludes: 

Eighty-five  percent  of  lung  cancer  deaths 
are  due  to  smoking: 

The  lung  cancer  death  rate  for  women  is 
rising  faster  than  that  for  men  and  will 
shortly  surpass  the  rate  from  breast  cancer; 
and 

Cigarette  smoking  Is  the  major  cause  of 
laryngeal,  oral  and  esophageal  cancer.  It  is  a 
contributory  factor  In  the  development  of 
bladder,  kidney  and  pancreatic  cancer. 

In  addition,  the  report  points  out 
that  while  available  evidence  is  not 
adequate  at  this  time  to  conclude  that 
passive  smoking  causes  lung  cancer  in 
nonsmokers.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  Edward  N.  Brandt,  writes: 

For  the  purpose  of  preventive  medicine, 
prudence  dictates  that  nonsmokers  avoid 
exposure  to  second-hand  tobacco  smoke  to 
the  extent  possible. 

The  report  also  contains  good  news 
for  those  smokers  who  want  to  quit.  It 
notes  that 

Quitting  smoking  reduces  ones  cancer 
risk  substantially  .  .  .  even  after  many 
years  of  smoking. 

I  want  to  commend  this  report  to 
the  attention  of  each  Member  and  ask 
that  the  editorial  "Help  For  Smokers," 
from  the  Washington  Post  Friday, 
February  26,  1982,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Friday, 
Feb.  26.  1982] 
Help  for  Smokers 
The     just-released     Surgeon     Generals 
report  on  smoking  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  saAokers.  Previously  known  associa- 
tions between  smoking  and  cancer  are  now 
clearer;  a  few  new  ones  turn  up,  and  there  is 
stronger  evidence  that  nonsmokers  sharing 
the  same  air  with  smokers  may  share  the  ill 
effects. 

Smoking  was  officially  recognized  to  be 
the  country's  chief  preventable  cause  of 
death  three  years  ago.  That  it  Is  a  causal 
factor  in  cancer  of  the  lung,  larynx,  mouth 
and  esophagus  was  also  a  finding  of  the 
1979  Report  of  the  Surgeon  General.  Based 
on  additional  evidence,  the  new  report  con- 
cludes that  smoking  is  not  just  a  cause  but  a 
major  cause— in  the  case  of  lung  and  larynx 
cancer,  the  major  cause— of  fhese  diseases. 
Similarly,  the  known  cormection  between 
smoking  and  bladder,  kidney  and  pancreatic 
cancers  it  upgraded  from  a  "significant  asso- 
ciation" to  a  "contributory  factor."  For  the 
first  time  in  this  series,  the  report  cites  evi- 
dence of  an  association  between  smoking 
and  cancers  of  the  stomach  and  cervix. 

All  in  all.  smoking  accounts  for  30  percent 
of  cancer  deaths.  But  though  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  deals  only  with  this  one 
risk,  cancer  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  death 
from  smoking.  That  distinction  belongs  to 
coronary  heart  disease,  which  is  also  the 
chief  cause  of  all  deaths  In  this  country 
(cancer  is  No.  2).  Smokers  also  suffer  higher 
rates  of  dozens  of  chronic  and  acute  diseases 
ranging  from  emphysema  and  peptic  ulcer 
to  influenza.  Smoking  is  the  chief  avoidable 
risk  during  pregnancy,  and  it  vastly  in- 
creases the  risk  of  most  occupational  expo- 
sures. In  short,  it  is  such  a  pervasive  hetdth 
risk  that  no  epidemiological  study  would  be 
conducted  today  without  detailed  questions 
on  smoking  history. 

Still,  more  than  50  million  Americans 
smoke.  Most  of  them  know  there  are  risks, 
though  few  understand  how  great  they  are. 
Maybe  a  few,  though  we  hope  not  very 
many,  believe  the  Tobacco  Institute  when  it 
asserts,  as  it  did  this  week,  that  "the  ques- 
tion is  still  open"  on  whether  smoking 
causes  cancer. 

The  real  reason  there  at  still  so  many 
smokers  is  that  it  Is  so  hard  to  stop  for  good. 
Scientists  disagree  on  whether  smoking  is 
an  addiction  comparable  to  heroin  or  alco- 
hol addfction.  but  it  is  clear  that  it  Is  more 
than  jutt  a  habit.  Studies  now  under  way 
may  turn  up  better  methods  of  helping 
people  to  quit  permanently.  Until  then,  the 
best  therapy  is  a  healthy  dose  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  fear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  last  ses- 
sion, I  introduced  H.R.  4957,  the 
"Comprehensive  Smoking  Prevention 
Education  Act  of  1981."  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  expand  public  knowledge 
about  the  health  effects  of  smoking  by 
establishing  a  statutory  presence  for 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  Office  on 
Smoking  and  Health  and  changing  the 
health  warning  label  currently  dis- 
played on  cigarette  advertising  and 
packages. 

Since  the  legislation's  introduction, 
43  of  our  colleagues  have  joined  me  as 
cosponsors.  In  addition,  the  bill  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  wide  range  of 
health  and  scientific  organizations  in- 
cluding: 
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American  Cancer  Society; 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics; 

American  Medical  Student  Associa- 
tion; 

American  Association  for  Respirato- 
ry Therapy; 

American  Heart  Association; 

Citizens  for  the  Treatment  of  High 
Blood  Pressure,  Inc.; 

Coalition  for  Health  and  the  Envi- 
ronment; 

American  Lung  Association: 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health; 

American  Dental  Association; 

American    Council    on    Science    and 
Health; 

Maryland  State  Dental  Association; 

American  Public  Health  Association; 

American  College  of  Cardiology; 

American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.; 
and 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  the 
introduction  of  a  revised  version  of 
this  legislation,  the  "Comprehensive 
Smoking  Prevention  Education  Act  of 
1982,"  reflecting  two  suggested  im- 
provements I  have  received  since  the 
bill  was  submitted  for  public  comment. 
The  new  bill,  H.R.  5653.  is  similar  to 
H.R.  4957  with  the  exception  of  tech- 
nical amendments  and  two  additions 
to  the  labeling  sections  concerning  the 
inclusion  of  a  health  warning  label  on 
addiction  and  the  requirement  that 
manufacturers  disclose  chemical  ingre- 
dients added  to  cigarettes. 

In  view  of  the  growing  reliance  of 
cigarette  manufacturers  on  flavor  ad- 
ditives of  unknown  nature  and  toxici- 
ty, it  is  appropriate  that  smokers  and 
health  professionals  be  aware  of  the 
chemicsj  ingredients  that  are  added  to 
cigarettes.  H.R.  5653  would  require 
that  these  ingredients  be  disclosed  on 
the  cigarette  package.  In  addition  to 
making  smokers  better  informed,  in- 
gredient labels  will  make  it  possible 
for  scientists  to  begin  to  assess  the 
human  health  effects  of  these  sub- 
stances. 

The  second  provision  calls  for  the 
placement  of  a  warning  label  in  the 
legislation's  proposed  rotational 
system  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  cigarettes  are  addictive.  Any 
smoker  who  has  ever  tried  to  quit 
knows  the  powerful,  habituating  qual- 
ity of  cigarettes.  Smoking  is  an  easy 
habit  to  start  but  one  that  can  be 
nearly  impossible  to  stop.  In  terms  of 
social,  health  and  human  costs,  ciga- 
rettes can  be  characterized  as  among 
the  most  dangerous  legal  drags  in  use 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  breadth  of  sup- 
port for  H.R.  4957  indicates,  there  is 
now  a  strong  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  voluntary  health  sector  to  make 
smoking  prevention  a  major  priority 
of  the  1980's.  By  making  changes  in 
the  current  health  warning  label,  by 
giving  visibility  to  smoking  prevention 
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activities  at  the  Federal  level  and  by 
working  closer  than  ever  before  with 
the  voluntary  sector,  the  number  of 
Americans  who  smoke  can  be  reduced. 

Public  hearings  on  H.R.  4957  and 
H.R.  5653  will  begin  on  Friday,  March 
5,  1982,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment.  The 
hearings  will  begin  at  9:45  a.m.  in 
room  2123  of  the  Ray  bum  House 
Office  Building.  A  second  day  of 
public  testimony  will  be  heard  on 
Friday,  March  12,  1982. 

I  urge  each  Member's  support  for 
this  important  legislation.* 


THE  PLO  AND  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  msmy  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
been  contacted  by  many  of  my  con- 
stituents about  President  Reagan's 
support  of  the  current  government  in 
El  Salvador.  This  controversial  issue 
has  been  among  the  most  complicated 
matters  to  face  the  97th  Congress,  and 
any  course  of  action  by  the  President 
is  sure  to  meet  the  opposition  of  some 
portion  of  the  American  public.  Never- 
theless, many  of  us  can  agree  that  the 
election  scheduled  this  month  in  El 
Salvador  is  an  important  step  toward 
solving  their  nation's  conflict. 

To  better  evaluate  the  El  Salvador 
issue,  I  feel  that  any  relevant  facts 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  public.  The  following  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal last  month,  and  it  explains  how 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  has  provided  assistance  to  the 
guerrillas  fighting  in  El  Salvador.  I 
found  the  article  very  interesting,  and 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  examine  it 
carefully  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives considers  legislation  on  aid  to 
this  Central  American  country. 

[The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  14,  1982] 
Arafat  Says  PLO  Aids  Foreign  Guerrilla 

Units— Pilots   Said   To   Be   Serving    in 

Nicaragua,  and  Troops  in  El  Salvador, 

Angola 

Palestinian  leader  Yasser  Arafat,  in  a 
speech  in  Beirut  last  weekend,  said  that 
guerrillas  from  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization are  serving  in  Nicaragua.  EH  Sal- 
vador and  Angola. 

In  New  York,  the  Nicaraguan  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  categorically  denied 
the  statement.  In  Washington,  a  spokesman 
for  a  joint  commission  of  El  Salvador  rebel 
organizations  said  he  didn't  have  enough  in- 
formation to  comment.  Angolan  spokesmen 
couldn't  be  reached. 

Mr.  Arafat's  comments  appear  to  confirm 
some  elements  of  a  U.S.  State  Department 
paper  that  claimed  that  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment in  El  Salvador  was  supported  by 
Soviet  allies,  such  as  the  PLO.  The  paper 
was  criticized  after  its  release  for  allegedly 
sloppy  documentation. 
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Mr.  Arafat  mentioned  the  PLO  presence 
in  the  three  countries  during  an  address  to 
the  General  Federation  of  Palestinian  Writ- 
ers and  Journalists,  which  was  meeting  in 
Beirut  to  celebrate  the  17th  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Arafat's  guerrilla  movement,  Al  Fatah. 

Mr.  Arafat,  in  a  passage  of  his  speech  em- 
phasizing the  links  between  the  Palestinian 
revolution  and  other  "national  liberation" 
groups  around  the  world  said  that  PLO 
pilots  were  serving  In  Nicaragua,  and  that 
other  PLO  guerillas  were  In  El  Salvador  and 
the  African  nation  of  Angola. 

"The  Palestinian  identity  is  one  of  revolu- 
tionary struggle  and  universal  in  its  charac- 
ter not  a  racist  movement."  Mr.  Arafat  said 
in  citing  the  involvement  in  the  three  coun- 
tries. 

The  PLO  leader  didn't  explain  what  the 
pilots  and  guerrillas  were  doing,  and  other 
PLO  officials  in  Beirut  refused  to  elaborate 
on  his  comments.  But  Palestinian  sources  in 
Beirut  said  that  relations  between  the  PLO 
and  the  revolutionary  movements  In  Latin 
America  are  more  than  a  decade  old.  and  in- 
clude variouis  forms  of  military  support. 

PALESTINIAN  LINK 

Palestinian  sources  said  that  PLO  rela- 
tions with  the  rebels  in  El  Salvador  are  "rel- 
atively deep  rooted"  because  the  leader  of 
the  Communist  Party  there,  Shaf  ik  Handal, 
is  of  Palestinian  origin.  His  father  is  said  to 
have  emigrated  to  El  Salvador  in  1921  from 
Bethlehem  in  the  West  Bank  area  currently 
occupied  by  Israel.  Mr.  Handal's  Salvadoran 
Communist  Party  is  one  of  five  organiza- 
tions forming  the  Farabundo  Marti  rebel  co- 
alition that  has  been  battling  government 
forces  there. 

Sources  in  Beirut  said  that  Mr.  Handal 
visited  Lebanon  last  March  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine,  an  avowedly  pro-Soviet  group 
under  the  PLO  umbrella.  Mr.  Handal  was 
also  welcomed  by  other  PLO  groups,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Arafat's  Fatah. 

While  in  Beirut  last  March,  Mr.  Handal 
said  that  about  2,000  residents  of  El  Salva- 
dor were  of  Palestinian  origin.  'I  wouldn't 
be  revealing  a  secret  if  I  say  that  there  are 
some  in  our  revolutionary  cadres  who  are 
Arabs."  Mr  Handal  is  said  to  have  told  one 
PLO  gathering.  He  may  have  been  referring 
to  second  and  third-generation  immigrants 
living  in  El  Salvador,  such  as  himself.  The 
Salvadoran  rebel  also  charged  during  his 
visit  to  Beirut  that  Israel  had  been  sending 
military  technicians  to  assist  the  army  of  El 
Salvador. 

These  Beirut  disclosures  paralleled  some 
of  the  Information  In  the  State  Department 
paper.  That  document  alleged  that  Mr. 
Arafat  met  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla  leaders 
In  Managua,  Nicaragua,  on  July  22,  1980, 
and  promised  them  "military  equipment,  in- 
cluding arms  and  aircraft." 

The  U.S.  paper  also  asserted  that  a  Salva- 
doran guerrilla  leader  had  met  with  PLO  of- 
ficials In  Beirut  In  August  and  November 
1980.  and  that  "the  PLO  has  trained  select- 
ed Salvadorans  in  the  Near  East  and  in 
Nicaragua." 

In  Washington,  the  State  Department 
hadn't  any  comment  on  PLO  activity  in 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  and  Angola,  saying 
it  had  only  seen  news  reports  and  was  await- 
ing more  Information. 

Mr.  Arafat's  reference  to  the  presence  of 
PLO  pilots  In  Nicaragua  was  denied  by  a 
Nicaraguan  diplomat  In  New  York. 

Alejandro  Bendana,  deputy  ambassador 
for  Nicaragua  to  the  United  Nations,  said. 
"There  aren't  any  Palestinian  pilots  in  Nica- 
ragua. We  don't  have  any  guerrillas  In  Nica- 
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ragua  any  more  except  for  the  Samozistas 
(opponents  of  the  current  government).  The 
only  people  in  the  regular  army  and  the  reg- 
ular air  force  are  Nlcaraguans.  and  we  don't 
have  much  of  an  air  force  to  speak  of."  He 
said  that  Nicaragua  Is  one  of  nearly  100 
countries  that  recognize  the  PLO  and  that 
the  PLO  has  an  office  in  Managua  with 
which  his  country  has  "the  best  of  rela- 
tions." 

A  PLO  delegation  visited  Nicaragua  and 
arranged  a  S12  million  loan  to  the  regime, 
according  to  the  sources.  "Since  then,  we 
have  exchanged  several  visits, "  said  one  Pal- 
estinian source. 

The  sources  didn't  provide  any  elabora- 
tion of  Mr.  Arafat's  comment  about  PLO  as- 
sistance to  Angola,  which  has  also  received 
help  from  Cuban  forces  in  ite  civil  war 
against  pro- Western  guerrillas.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DEATH 
FRAUD 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 


OF  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
September  of  last  year  it  was  revealed 
that  as  much  as  $100  million  in  social 
security  benefits  were  paid  to  some 
8,000  dead  people.  Relatives  or  friends 
of  the  deceased  beneficiaries  had  not 
reported  the  deaths  and  had  collected 
the  checks  themselves. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
discovered  this  fraud  when  it  cross- 
checked the  records  of  deceased  medi- 
care recipients  with  social  security  rec- 
ords. Cross-checking  will  now  be  done 
on  a  periodic  basis  in  an  attempt  to 
halt  this  abuse  of  the  social  security 
system. 

However,  the  fraud  uncovered  by 
cross-checking  may  be  just  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  While  there  is  some  volun- 
tary reporting  of  deaths  by  the  fami- 
lies of  beneficiaries,  the  SSA  finds  out 
about  most  beneficiary  deaths  from 
reports  of  futneral  home  directors.  In 
the  past,  funeral  home  directors  had 
an  incentive  to  report  deaths  because 
many  families  would  let  the  directors 
collect  the  lump-sum  death  benefit  di- 
rectly from  SSA  in  partial  payment 
for  funeral  expenses. 

The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  eliminated  the  lump-sum  death 
benefit.  As  a  result,  it  is  likely  that  the 
number  of  deaths  reported  by  direc- 
tors will  decrease  steadily  since  their 
incentive  to  report  is  gone.  This  could 
create  a  large  void  in  the  ability  of 
SSA  to  stop  payments  to  people  once 
they  have  died. 

Another  reason  that  the  potential 
for  fraud  is  so  high  is  that  in  1981,  31 
percent  of  all  social  security  benefits 
were  directly  deposited  into  bank  ac- 
counts. Last  year.  11  million  benefit 
checks  were  automatically  transferred 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  beneficaries' 
bank    accounts,    with    no    signature 
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needed.  If  a  death  is  not  reported, 
checks  will  continue  to  be  deposited 
and  those  with  access  to  the  bank  ac- 
counts can  go  on  collecting  the  bene- 
fits. 

How  many  of  the  direct  deposit 
beneficiaries'  deaths  are  unreported? 
How  many  deaths  in  total  go  unreport- 
ed to  SSA?  No  one  really  knows.  But 
as  the  recent  disclosure  of  the  $100 
million  scam  illustrates,  only  8.000 
people  out  of  3  million  recipients  can 
be  quite  significant.  As  a  result,  effort 
spent  in  improving  SSA's  ability  to 
eliminate  such  illegal  activity  could 
have  a  large  impact. 

Unfortimately.  SSA  has  no  system- 
atic plan  to  deal  with  death  fraud. 
There  is.  however,  an  easy  and  inex- 
pensive way  to  eliminate  this  illegal 
activity,  by  using  information  that  has 
already  been  collected.  In  particular, 
local  governments  keep  records  of  all 
death  certificates.  The  official  State 
registrars  in  turn  collect  the  records 
from  local  officials  and  record  that  in- 
formation on  standard  computer 
tapes. 

However,  there  is  a  problem  in  ob- 
taining access  to  these  death  records. 
Many  States  have  confidentiality  laws 
that  prohibit  the  public  release  of 
death  information.  If  SSA  gets  the 
State  records,  anyone  can  sue  for 
access  to  them  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (FOIA).  As  a  result. 
States  would  run  the  risk  of  violating 
their  own  confidentiality  laws  if  they 
gave  the  tapes  to  SSA. 

In  response  to  this  problem  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  5188,  which  would 
provide  a  FOIA  exclusion  to  SSA  with 
regard  to  the  death  certificate  data. 
This  exclusion  would  fully  protect  the 
data  from  public  disclosure.  With  this 
exclusion  the  States  would  be  willing 
to  give  the  data  to  SSA. 

HJl.  5188  would  also  establish  a  data 
bank  for  use  in  getting  dead  people  off 
the  benefit  roles.  SSA  would  make  vol- 
untary contracts  with  the  States  to 
purchase  the  records  on  a  periodic 
basis.  The  cost  of  producing  the  tapes 
would  be  partially  shared  by  SSA. 
With  the  data  bank  in  place.  SSA 
could  cross-check  their  beneficiary  rec- 
ords with  those  listed  as  dead  by  the 
State  registrars.  If  the  computer 
showed  someone  was  dead  and  collect- 
ing benefits.  SSA  could  then  double- 
check  actual  State  records  on  a  select- 
ed individual  basis  (this  SSA  can  pres- 
ently do)  and  see  if  in  fact  the  person 
is  dead.  If  so.  he  would  be  cut  from  the 
roles,  and  overpayment  to  him  would 
be  investigated. 

My  bill  also  provides  SSA  with  the 
option  of  making  arrangements  to 
allow  other  Federal  agencies  to  use 
the  data  bank  to  eliminate  deceased 
people  from  their  roles.  Among  poten- 
tially Interested  agencies  would  be  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Railroad     Retirement     Board.     SSA 
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would  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
such  services. 

There  is  precedent  for  a  Federal 
agency  contracting  with  the  States  to 
receive  the  death  certificate  tapes. 
The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics (NCHS)  currently  contracts  to 
receive  these  tapes  for  the  National 
Death  Index  (NDI)  it  maintains.  (The 
NDI  is  a  statistical  index  only,  with  no 
names  or  social  security  numbers.) 
The  center  has  a  FOIA  exclusion  re- 
garding the  tapes,  so  that  States 
would  not  violate  their  confidentiality 
laws.  NCHS  currently  pays  to  the 
States  28  percent  of  the  cost  of  com- 
piling the  tapes.  Overall,  the  NCHS 
system  is  the  successful  model  upon 
which  my  bill  is  based. 

ALTKRMATIVES 

There  are  various  alternatives  to  ap- 
proaching the  death  fraud  problem  be- 
sides the  one  in  my  bill.  One  would  be 
to  reinstate  the  lump-sum  death  bene- 
fit. By  even  then  there  might  be  much 
undisclosed  fraud.  Another  route 
would  be  to  pay  some  set  amount  to 
fiuieral  home  directors  for  death 
report  supplied;  this  is  feasible  but 
may  prove  too  costly. 

The  other  possibilities  come  down  to 
some  use  of  the  State  registrar  tapes. 
Here  there  are  three  principal  alterna- 
tives. One  would  be  simply  to  require 
States  to  give  SSA  the  tapes  with  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  exclusion 
similar  to  my  bill.  This  is  the  approach 
taken  in  the  only  other  bill  to  date  ad- 
dressing the  death  fraud  issue.  H.R. 
5076.    introduced    by    Representative 

LiVIKGSTON. 

There  are  several  problems  with  a 
mandatory  approach.  The  foremost  is 
cost.  Eight  State  registrars  do  not 
have  the  needed  data  on  computer 
tape.  If  all  States  were  required  to  par- 
ticipate tn  the  death  fraud  data  bank, 
these  eight  States  would  have  to  com- 
pile tapes,  possibly  at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  the  States  or  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  a  volimtary 
system.  States  could  gradually  be 
brought  into  the  system  as  their  regis- 
trars found  it  worthwhile  to  produce 
the  tapes.  This  gradual  approach 
would  be  significantly  more  cost  effi- 
cient. 

Another  problem  with  the  mandato- 
ry approach  is  that  some  State  consti- 
tutions expressly  forbid  the  release  of 
the  death  registrar  data.  These  States 
would  be  forced  to  change  their  consti- 
tutions in  order  to  comply  with  a  law 
mandating  their  participation  in  the 
databank. 

States  might  also  raise  the  issue  that 
mandating  their  participation  violates 
the  Federal  Constitution,  which  allows 
Federal  law  to  be  imposed  on  the 
States  only  under  certain  conditions. 
However,  one  Instance  where  Federal 
law  can  supersede  State  law  is  when 
the  Federal  law  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. It  can  be  argued  that  improving 
the  social  security  system  is  in  the  na- 
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tional  interest,  because  it  improves  the 
operation  of  the  nationwide  social  se- 
curity system. 

A  third  problem  with  a  mandatory 
approach  is  enforcement.  Any  manda- 
tory bill  would  have  to  have  a  provi- 
sion that  would  eliminate  a  State  from 
social  security  programs  if  they  did 
not  supply  tlie  data  tapes.  While  such 
an  enforcement  mechanism  would 
probably  prevent  States  from  ignoring 
the  requirement  altogether,  it  is  too 
blunt  a  mechanism  to  be  used  to 
insure  speech  delivery  and  updating  of 
the  tapes.  In  a  voluntary  system  incen- 
tives for  prompt  delivery  and  a  mini- 
mum quality  standard  for  the  tapes 
could  be  built  into  the  contracts  be- 
tween SSA  and  the  States. 

The  NCHS  contracts  currently  re- 
quires the  tapes  to  be  delivered  within 
90  days  of  death.  The  Director  of  Vital 
Statistics  at  NCHS  believes  this  time 
lag  can  be  reduced  further  by  SSA 
through  voluntary  contracting.  All 
considerations  together,  the  Director 
feels  the  voluntary  system  would  be 
most  effective. 

The  voluntary  system  avoids  all  the 
above  problems  of  a  mandatory 
system.  A  voluntary  system  eliminates 
the  constitutional  issues.  It  is  less 
costly  because  data  tapes  would  only 
be  compiled  when  it  was  worth  the 
cost.  And  it  would  induce  higher  qual- 
ity tapes  and  more  expedient  data  de- 
livery. 

A  second  alternative  using  the  data 
tapes  is  for  SSA  to  obtain  the  tapes  di- 
rectly from  NCHS.  But  this  suggestion 
is  opposed  both  by  NCHS  and  the 
State  registrars.  The  contracts  for  the 
data  expressly  stipulate  that  NCHS 
use  the  data  only  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. SSA  could  only  get  the  data 
from  NCHS  if  NCHS  completely  re- 
wrote its  contracts  with  the  States.  It 
is  imllkely  that  the  States  would  agree 
to  recontract  because  SSA  is  not  pro- 
tected with  a  freedom-of-information 
exclusion.  As  a  result.  NCHS  would 
have  no  data  for  its  index. 

A  third  alternative  to  my  bill  is  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  "National  Death 
Registrary  Center"  specifically  for  ad- 
ministrative use.  This  idea  has  been 
discussed  internally  in  several  execu- 
tive agencies.  Under  this  proposal,  a 
separate  center,  similar  to  NCHS. 
would  be  created  and  given  an  FOIA 
exclusion.  This  center  would  contract 
for  the  data  tapes,  maintain  the  data 
bank  and  contract  with  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  use  of  the  data  bank.  Un- 
fortunately, such  a  center  would  be 
costly  to  operate.  Allowing  SSA  to  do 
the  same  functions  as  the  center, 
which  is  the  case  in  my  bill,  should  be 
much  less  expensive. 

IfKXT  STEPS 

While  the  costs  of  my  proposal  can 
be  calculated,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  many  people  are  fraudulently  col- 
lecting benefits  for  those  who  have 
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died.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
know  the  benefits  of  obtaining  the 
data  tapes  and  setting  up  a  data  bank. 
However,  if  SSA  can  negotiate  with  a 
few  of  the  States  to  obtain  tapes  and 
determine  the  amount  of  fraud  in 
such  a  sample,  they  would  have  a  good 
basis  for  determining  whether  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  lines  I  suggest.  I  believe 
it  is  probable  that  such  an  internal 
study  will  show  net  benefits  In  setting 
up  a  data  bank,  and  I  urge  SSA  to  pro- 
ceed with  such  a  study. 

Fraud  in  the  social  security  system  is 
intolerable,  especially  at  this  time  of 
financial  crisis.  The  efficient  elimina- 
tion of  death  fraud  is  an  essential 
step.* 


REMARKS  ON  PROPOSED  TITLE 
V  CUTBACKS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
n»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  utter  dismay 
at  the  administration's  plans  to  elimi- 
nate funding  in  fiscal  1983  for  a  very 
worthy  program.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
senior  community  service  employment 
program  which  falls  under  title  V  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

By  all  accounts,  the  senior  communi- 
ty service  employment  program  or 
title  V  is  a  worthy  and  successful  idea. 
It  currently  allows  some  100  senior 
citizens  in  the  Boston  area  and  a  total 
of  over  54,000  nationwide  to  work  in 
public  service  areas  while  receiving 
minimum  wage  for  their  labor.  The 
jobs  funded  by  this  program  include 
positions  in  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  even  the  national  forest  system. 

Title  V  is  a  program  free  from  either 
waste  or  fraud.  Nationally,  only  $1  out 
of  every  $8  spent  by  the  program  goes 
for  administrative  costs,  while  the 
other  $7  has  been  channeled  directly 
to  wages  and  benefits  for  the  elderly 
participants.  I  am  told  that  the  Boston 
program  is  even  more  efficient  than 
the  national  average,  with  nearly  90 
percent  of  its  funds  targeted  into 
wages  and  benefits.  President  Reagan 
is  fond  of  referring  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  private  sector  in  contrast  to  that 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Moreover, 
he  proposes  that  a  new  spirit  of  volun- 
teerism— some  might  call  it  an  old 
habit  of  passing  the  buck— wiU  spur 
business  and  individuals  to  take  up 
many  of  the  social  responsibilities  pre- 
viously administered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  would  guess  that  volun- 
teerism  has  a  certain  quaint  appeal. 
However,  record  of  the  private  sector 
is  not  always  so  admirable  in  support- 
ing public  service  and  other  charitable 
endeavors.  In  calculating  the  efficien- 
cy of  charitable  organizations,  the 
better  business  bureau  endorses  those 
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groups  which  spend  anything  less 
than  50  percent  of  their  funds  on  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Contrast  that  50 
percent  figure  with  a  government  pro- 
gram which  absorbs  no  more  than  13 
percent  of  its  funding  in  administra- 
tive costs  and  you  see  why  I  am  skepti- 
cal of  this  new  volunteerism. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  title  V 
is  a  charity;  I  want  merely  to  compare 
its  effectiveness  with  a  comparable  set 
of  private  organizations.  In  fact,  the 
senior  community  service  employment 
program  is  a  dignified  way  to  make 
senior  citizens  feel  useful  at  the  same 
time  that  they  provide  needed  skills. 
Dignity  is  a  word  which  seems  to  have 
slipped  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  this 
administration.  Somehow  the  notion  is 
too  subtle  to  receive  just  treatment 
under  the  cold  precision  of  cost-bene- 
fit analysis.  But  it  may  well  be  the 
most  compelling  reason  for  retaining 
the  senior  community  service  employ- 
ment program.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
elderly  people  look  upon  title  V  as  a 
way  of  accepting  help  without  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  self-respect.  In  many 
cases,  the  alternative  is  a  humiliating 
reliance  on  welfare.  If  the  President 
harbors  such  great  antipathy  toward 
Government  handouts,  why  must  he 
eliminate  alternatives  such  as  title  V? 

Even  if  the  administration  chooses 
to  ignore  the  humanitarian  appeal  of 
this  program,  it  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look the  economic  benefits.  For  such 
benefits  do  exist.  There  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  money  saved 
by  elimination  of  title  V  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  increased  de- 
mands on  the  social  security  system 
and  lost  tax  revenues.  The  economic 
fig\ires  alone  justify  the  continuation 
of  tiUe  V. 

At  this  point.  I  should  note  that 
while  the  fiscal  1983  budget  eliminates 
specific  funding  for  title  V.  a  sem- 
blance of  the  program  is  scheduled  to 
be  retained  under  block  grants.  I  refer 
to  the  administration's  so-called  spe- 
cial target  program.  With  budgetary 
slight  of  hand,  the  administration  in- 
tends to  lump  together  allocations  for 
workers,  displaced  workers,  veterans, 
displaced  homemakers,  and  older 
workers.  All  of  these  fimctions  are  to 
be  carried  out  with  an  appropriation 
of  $200  million— less  than  the  $277 
million  outlayed  for  space  in  the  cur- 
rent program  year.  It  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  tell  how  much  of  this  money 
shall  actuaUy  go  toward  the  employ- 
ment of  needy  senior  citizens.  The 
only  certainty  is  that  the  figure  will  be 
a  fraction  of  what  is  currently  spent. 
This  special  targeted  program  is  clear- 
ly and  simply  a  way  of  avoiding  re- 
sponsibility for  the  well-being  of  those 
in  need. 

For  rather  obvious  reasons,  it  would 
seem  natural  for  President  Reagan  to 
be  sjmipathetic  with  the  Nation's  el- 
derly. After  all.  Mr.  Reagan  is  a  touch 
past  middle  age  himself.  But  in  prac- 
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tice.  this  coimtry's  oldest  elected 
President  appears  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  plight  of  senior  citizens.  While  the 
defense  budget  is  swollen  by  new  injec- 
tions of  tens  of  billions  of  dollara. 
social  security  and  other  programs 
beneficial  to  the  elderly  are  being 
slashed  indiscriminately.  I— like  most 
Americans— support  the  notion  of  a 
strong  defense.  But  the  Pentagon 
must  not  be  given  the  luxury  of 
making  cost  overruns  and  poor  pro- 
curement decisions  when  this  coim- 
try's social  programs  are  being  scruti- 
nized to  the  most  minute  expenditure. 
There  is  something  blatantly  incon- 
sistent about  eliminating  a  $277  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  title  V  when  the 
Army  is  purchasing  a  $2.4  million  tank 
that  does  not  work,  an  overpriced 
attack  helicopter  which  crashed  while 
in  the  prototype  stage,  and  the  Navy  is 
buying  a  $32  million  fighter  which  has 
failed  to  meet  its  original  design  re- 
quirements. I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
can  follow  a  more  rational  set  of 
spending  priorities. 

America's  senior  citizens  have  been 
neglected  for  too  long.  They  lead  a 
precarious  existence  as  they  cope  with 
inflation  on  the  one  hand,  and  declin- 
ing earning  potential  on  the  other.  It 
seems  unfair  that  oiu-  elderly  should 
work  long  and  hard  only  to  find  them- 
selves imp>overished  in  their  golden 
years.  The  senior  community  services 
emplosonent  program  has  been  a 
source  of  hope  for  these  people.  The 
plight  of  the  elderly  should  not 
become  submerged  imder  the  rhetoric 
of  a  doctrinaire  economic  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens must  not  be  forgotten.* 


HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  AND  EDU- 
CATION: MORE  COOPERATION 
NEEDED 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIPORH lA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  USB 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recently  published  study. 
"How  Education  is  Responding  to 
High-Technology  Industry"  should  be 
of  concern  to  anyone  interested  in 
high-technology  industries,  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my. After  a  year's  research  in  Califor- 
nia's "Silicon  Valley."  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Useem.  associate  professor  of  sociology 
at  Boston  State  College,  found  virtual- 
ly no  communication  between  the 
area's  high-technology  industry  and 
the  public  school  systems.  Where  one 
might  have  expected  innovative  voca- 
tional training  with  strong  industry 
support,  she  found  programs  plagued 
by  budget  cuts  and  a  general  unwill- 
ingness to  start  new  courses  for  fear  of 
additional  reductions.  In  general,  she 
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found  that  the  schools  had  taken  no 
action  to  respond  to  the  electronic  rev- 
olution going  on  about  them. 

Dr.  Useem's  findings  do  not  bode 
well  for  an  industry  dependent  upon  a 
highly  skilled  work  force  or  the  na- 
tional economy  which  will  depend  on 
this  industry  for  growth  in  the  next 
decade.  I  will  soon  introduce  legisation 
to  amend  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  to  stimulate  industry  and  public 
school  collaboration  for  electronics 
and  computer  training. 

I  commend  this  study  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  Education  Daily.  Jan.  11. 1982] 

Industry  ahd  Education  Cooperate— or 

Pail  to  Cooperate 

(By  Elizabeth  Useem) 

Like  most  other  businesses  in  the  state. 
high  technology  industry  has  not  been  an 
active  participant  In  shaping  educational 
policy  in  the  [California]  state  legislature. 

In  fact.  Silicon  Valley  firms,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  have  been  even  less  concerned 
with  public  education  than  have  other  busi- 
ness sectors. 

Some  observers  explain  that  these  compa- 
nies, many  of  them  new  and  rapidly  growing 
concerns,  have  been  so  busy  developing  and 
marketing  their  own  products  they  have  not 
had  the  personnel  or  energy  to  think  about 
broader  social  Issues.  Compared  with  more 
established  traditional  companies,  they  lag 
In  contributions  to  and  Involvement  in  the 
arts  and  charitable  organizations. 

Others  feel  that  there  is  so  much  competi- 
tion among  companies  for  personnel  (and 
sometimes  for  product  markets  as  well)  that 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  unite  on  questions 
of  schooling  policy— or  on  almost  any  social 
Issue,  for  that  matter. 

Only  recently  have  they  been  organized 
by  the  Santa  Clara  County  Manufacturing 
Oroup  to  work  on  local  needs  in  housing, 
transportation  and  energy. 

HIGH  TECHNOLOGY'S  LOW  PROFILE  ON 
EDUCATION 

A  recent  statewide  business/education 
conference  sponsored  by  the  powerful  Cali- 
fornia Roundtable  had  few  high  technology 
participants.  Similarly,  these  firms'  absence 
from  state  lEC  Initiatives  indicates  their  low 
profUe  on  educational  matters. 

The  high  technology  companies  were 
largely  silent  on  Proposition  13  and  Proposi- 
tion 9,  the  two  major  tax-cutting  proposals 
on  the  ballot  since  1978. 

An  effort  in  the  early  months  of  1981  by 
educators  at  San  Jose  State  University  and 
the  San  Mateo  County  Office  of  Education 
to  mobilize  SUlcon  Valley  Industry  support 
for  improved  science  education  resulted  In 
three  meetings  characterized  by  low  turnout 
(only  IS  of  100  companies  responded)  and 
little  consensus  on  remedies. 

There  Is  some  variation  among  the  high 
techmology  companies  in  the  intensity  and 
scope  of  their  Interest  In  public  education. 

Some  firms  are  concerned  only  with  devel- 
oping a  specific  labor  supply  for  their  com- 
panies' short-term  needs,  whereas  other 
businesses  take  a  broader  view  of  school 
functions  that  stress  the  need  for  an  intelli- 
gent citizenry. 

Some  companies  make  token  efforts  to 
help  schools,  but  do  so  only  to  embellish 
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their  own  community  image.  Many  In  the 
industry  want  to  improve  ties  with  schools 
but  do  not  know  how  to  go  beyond  tradi- 
tional participation  in  career  days  and  plant 
tours. 

THERE  IS  SOME  HELP 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  successful  pro- 
grams in  Santa  Clara  Valley  linking  schools 
and  industry,  in  addition  to  those  supported 
by  the  local  Industry-Education  Council. 

For  example.  IBM  has  inservice  training 
days  for  local  vocational  education  teachers, 
it  sends  employees  to  teach  economics 
courses  in  junior  high  schools  as  part  of 
"Project  Business,"  and  it  takes  a  leadership 
role  in  "Junior  Achievement"  programs  in 
high  schools. 

Intel  has  donated  equipment  to  local  high 
schools,  sponsors  science  fairs,  and  plans  a 
more  intensive  effort  to  communicate  the 
industry's  needs  to  high  school  counselors. 

Seven  companies  in  the  area  (and  possibly 
as  many  as  12  eventually)  have  contributed 
the  equivalent  of  $400,000  in  loaned  person- 
nel and  equipment  to  set  up  schools-within- 
a-school  in  two  nearby  San  Mateo  County 
high  schools. 

The  project,  sponsored  by  the  Mid-Penin- 
sula Urban  Coalition,  will  focus  on  teaching 
computer  technology  and  electronics  tech- 
nology to  potential  high  school  dropouts. 

Signetics  is  planning  to  support  an  inserv- 
ice summer  training  program  In  semiconduc- 
tor technology  for  high  schools  electronics 
teachers  in  cooperation  with  San  Jose  State 
University. 

Of  all  the  companies  headquartered  in  the 
Valley,  Hewlett-Packard  is  the  undisputed 
leader  in  fostering  industry-education  ties. 

William  Hewlett  and  David  Packard  have 
a  longstanding  personal  interest  in  educa- 
tion; their  interest  has  left  its  mark  on  com- 
pany policy.  David  Packard,  for  instance, 
spent  10  years  on  the  Palo  Alto  Board  of 
Education. 

Unlike  most  companies,  Hewlett-Packard 
has  a  number  of  full-time  employees  who 
devote  substantial  portions  of  their  time  to 
improving  their  contact  with  public  schools. 

A  committee  of  top  executives  is  currently 
examining  ways  in  which  the  firm  and  the 
industry  can  provide  more  support  for 
public  education.  It  has  lobbied  for  in- 
creased expenditures  of  state  funds  for  edu- 
cation and  was  the  only  high  technology 
company  in  the  Valley  to  donate  money  in 
opposition  to  Proposition  13. 

Among  other  projects,  it  has  loaned  per- 
sonnel and  given  equipment  in  support  of  a 
new  drafting  curriculum  being  developed  at 
East  Side  Union  High  School  District  in  San 
Jose  and  the  programs  in  computer  and 
electronics  technology  sponsored  by  the 
Urban  (Coalition.  Gifted  students  from  High 
schools  In  the  Fremont  Union  High  School 
District  use  Hewlett-Packard  labs  at  night 
for  computer  training  classes. 

Intensive  career  awareness  programs  at 
several  area  high  schools  have  been  orga- 
nized by  the  company,  and  it  has  fostered 
an  "adopt-a-school"  relationship  at  two 
Santa  Clara  high  schools.  Company  officials 
have  been  Instrumental  in  building  the  local 
Industry-Education  council. 

BUT  NOT  A  LOT 

With  the  exception  of  Hewlett-Packard 
(IBM  is  often  mentioned),  high  technology 
firms  have  devoted  little  effort  to  support- 
ing the  Valley's  public  schools  and  cultlvat- 
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ing  its  long-t*m  labor  supply.  While  compa- 
ny executives  are  increasingly  concerned 
about  personnel  shortages  and  the  deterio- 
rating quality  of  public  education,  they  do 
not  view  education  as  a  high-priority  issue. 
Moreover,  most  firms  do  not  seem  sympa- 
thetic to  increased  state  funding  for  schools, 
particularly  if  it  leads  to  higher  taxes. 

Many  feel  that  California  schools  are  so 
poorly  managed  that  administrators  would 
waste  any  additional  monies  that  were  pro- 
vided. 

They  believe  that  school  officials  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  demand  for  high 
technology  personnel  and  the  consequent 
need  to  change  school  curricula  and  student 
career  awareness.  Some  executives  also 
claimed  that  school  officials  are  also  diffi- 
cult to  work  with  because  they  are  too  slow 
to  change.  Many  deplored  the  impact  of 
teachers'  collective  bargaining  efforts  on 
the  school  environment. 

Rather  than  lobbying  for  an  increased 
and  stable  source  of  funding  for  schools,  ex- 
ecutives would  rather  focus  company  efforts 
on  providing  support  for  high  technology 
programs  In  specific  schools. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  greater  sup- 
port for  Ctdifomia  public  education  may 
eventually  be  forthcoming  from  a  newly 
formed  task  force  of  the  California  Round- 
table,  a  group  which  represent  the  largest 
firms  from  all  business  sectors  in  the  state. 
A  few  company  officials  were  sympathetic 
to  the  financial  condition  of  public  schools. 
One  exasperated  manager,  who  has  long 
been  interested  in  building  ties  to  public 
schools,  accused  his  company  (and  others) 
of  being  greedy  and  self-protective. 

"The  companies  are  always  looking  for  an 
immediate  return  on  their  investment" 
when  they  contribute  to  educational  pro- 
grams, he  claimed.  Indeed,  one  company  of- 
ficial admitted  that  the  firm  built  close  ties 
to  schools  only  when  personnel  shortages 
were  greater,  and  then  loosened  those  ties 
during  recessionary  periods. 

The  situation  is  perceived  much  the  same 
way  by  educators,  who  argue  that  industry 
has  an  overly  narrow  conception  of  educa- 
tion, is  short-sighted  and  only  concerned 
with  immediate  profits,  and  ultimately 
could  not  be  trusted. 

"I  wouldn't  count  on  industry  for  any- 
thing," said  one  administrator.  They  felt 
that  industry  had  profited  from  Proposition 
13  and  had  done  little  with  those  tax  sav- 
ings to  help  the  schools. 

Educators  are  acutely  aware  that  industry 
leaders  hold  them  In  low  regard.  ("Industry 
thinks  we  are  monumentally  screwing  up." 
admitted  one  assistant  superintendent.) 

Almost  all  of  those  In  industry  and  educa- 
tion who  have  worked  together  on  collabo- 
rative efforts  point  to  the  difficulty  in  over- 
coming these  barriers  that  exist  between 
them. 

The  mutual  suspicions  and  organizational 
obstacles  which  have  characterized  busi- 
ness-education relations  over  the  years  are 
nothing  new. 

What  is  new  is  the  shift  in  the  nation's 
economy  toward  high  technology  and  the 
growing  demand  for  well-educated  person- 
nel. 

Yet  if  Silicon  Valley  is  any  example,  nei- 
ther the  schools  themselves  nor  industry  is 
taking  major  steps  to  strengthen  existing 
programs  or  develop  new  ones  that  reflect 
this  economic  tranformation.* 
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LOOKING  FOR  REVENUES 
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is  lopsided— four-fifths  (79  percent)  of 
the   proposed   deficit   reduction    over 
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the  next  3  years  would  come  from  the 
outlay  side  of  the  budget. 


HON.  RALPH  REGULA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1§82 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  widespread  agreement 
that  the  President's  proposed  deficits 
are  too  large,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing  and  assuming  an  un- 
precedented deficit-reduction  pro- 
gram. Now  that  the  President  has 
"proposed,"  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
"dispose,"  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers. 

I  believe  that  for  any  deficit-reduc- 
tion program  to  be  enacted,  the  sav- 
ings must  be  gained  from  both  the  rev- 
enue and  spending  sides  of  the  budget. 

This  first  table  shows  how  the  ad- 
ministration's deficit-reduction  pro- 
gram divides  between  savings  resulting 
from  reducing  spending  and  savings 
resulting  from  increasing  revenues. 
What  strikes  me  is  that  the  proportion 


TABLE  1  -COMPOSITION  OF  PRESIDENT'S  DEFICIT-REDUCTION  PLAN  BETWEEN  REVENUES  AND  SPENDING 

[Dotit  amounts  m  Mtons] ' 


Detal  without  any  change  from  cuntnt  seivioei 

PraidBit's  dtficit  


Requral  samp 
Resulbni  fnni 


SiKndmt  cuts  htm  current  scnioc... 


Fiscal  year— 

I9>3  1984  1915 

Amount    Peretnt  Amount    Pwcent  Aimmt    Ppoenl 

»i«  .- %va «7i ...._ 

n  — M  -.. 7? 

U M...- 99 

13    23  19    li  19    19 

43    77  65    77  tl    tl 


s-rmai 


Afflovnt    Percent 


Stti 

»7 


239 


51 
lU 


21 
79 


'  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  namdini 

Source  The  budget  o(  the  US  Government,  fiscil  year  19S3^ 

As  one  who  feels  that  reducing  defi- 
cits is  important  and  crucial  to  eco- 
nomic recovery,  I  believe  that  a  fair 
share  of  any  deficit-reducing  program 
must  come  from  increased  revenues. 

Where  can  additional  revenue  sav- 
ings be  found?  At  this  stage  of  the 
congressional  budget  process,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  explore  general  catego- 


ries. Accordingly,  I  have  prepared  a 
second  table,  based  on  estimates  made 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
which  shows  by  broad  tax  categories 
not  only  how  the  tax-cut  bidding  con- 
test resulted  in  the  largest  tax  cut  in 
history,  but  also  the  composition  of 
the  various  tax  bills  by  broad  category. 


TABLE  2.-REVENUE  IMPACTS  OF  TAX  LEGISLATION,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981-86' 
fin  hiHnns  ol  Mn] 


Proposal 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1916 

Tow 

1  HR  2400:« 
Indmdual: 

(1)  Rate  Reduction  (10-10-10) 

64 

-44  2 
-97 

-814 
-186 

-118,1 
-300 

-1415 
-442 

-162  4 
-593 

-554  0 
-164  3 

Business: 

(6)  AccelentBd  cost  recovery 

-2.5 

Total.  (H.R,  2400)  _ 

8  9 

-539 

-100  0 

-1481 

-185  7 

-2217 

-718,3 

2  HR  3849  (Conath-Hance): 
Indmdual: 

a)  Rate  reductoi  (5-10-10)„.„ _..  ..„ 

-25  7 

-2  6 

-644 

-10  4 

-104  3 
-155 

-1211 
-176 

-139  0 
-21,0 

-4545 

-671 

b)  All  other  indiwdual      

it\ 

Total,  (a)  +  (b) 

{•) 

-28  3 

-748 

-119  8 

-138  7 

-1600 

-5216 

Busmess: 

cl  AcceleratKl  cost  ncoyety  (lO-S-3) 

2  1 

-89 
-8 

-173 

-13 

-283 

-15 

-41,9 
-16 

-639 
-17 

-162  4 
-69 

d)  All  other  business. 

i»\ 

Total,  (c)  +  (d) 

21 

-97 

-186 

-29  8 

-43  5 

-65  6 

-169  3 

Total,  HR  3849 

2  1 

-380 

-934 

-149  6 

-182  2 

-225  6 

-6909 

3  HR  4242  (Economc  Rtowoy  Tai  Act  (d  1981) 

MMdUl: 

1   Rate  reduchon  (5-10-10)_-. 

-258 

-11 

-657 
-54 

-104  5 
-10  2 

-122  6 
-256 

- 143  8 
-523 

-4624 
-946 

b'  Al  olhtr  IndMikial                   

(») 

Total,  (a)  +  (b) 

(1) 

-269 

-711 

-114  7 

-148  2 

-1961 

-5570 

Busa«s 

c  AccSerjIod  cost  iwxwy  (l$-10-5-3) 

,,  ,                       1  "i 

-96 

-11 

-16  8 
-19 

-26.2 
-22 

-37.3 
-21 

-52  8 
19 

-144  2 
93 

d   All  other  business* 

.  .. 

Total,  (c)  -t-  (d) „ 

....                                  16 

-107 

-18  7 

-284 

-39  4 

-547 

-153  5 

Other  proHSions: 

e)  Fnern         

-13 
-1,3 

-17 

-11 

-2.2 
-46 

-21 
-87 

-36 
-133 

-116 
-292 

f)  Uoffiini           

(•) 

Tow,  (e)  +  (f) _..,. 

{■) 

0 

-28 

-68 

-11-5 

-169 

-38  2 

Total.  H.R  4242 

1  6 

-376 

-927 

-1500 

-199  2 

-267  7 

-748  7 

■  Data  source:  Jont  (>innjttae  on  Tauhon  (some  numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roundmi) 

•Less  than  J50,000,000. 

'  Eichides  pnined  user  fees 

•tiduini  energy  prtMSOB. 

■Savinp.  estate  and  gift  tai,  tu  straddtos,  aiknimstrativc,  and  mocallineous  provsom. 

Table  2  compares  the  revenue  ef-  Note  that  H.R.  4242'6  provisions  unre-  loss  attributable  to  energy  provisions 

fects  of  H.R.  2400  (original  admlnistra-  lated  to  individual  or  business  taxes  alone. 

tion  proposal),  H.R.  3849  (revised  ad-  ("e"  and  "f"  In  the  table)  result  In  esti-  Note  that  differences  between  the 

ministration        proposal,        Conable-  mated  revenue  losses  of  $38  billion  three  tax  bills  do  not  show  up  until 

Hance).  and  H.R.  4242  (enacted  Eco-  through   1986.  with  an  $11.6  billion  1986.    For    1986.    estimated    revenue 

nomic   Recovery   Tax    Act   of    1981.)  losses  soar  from  $221.7  billion  (H.R 
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2400)  to  $267.7  billion  (H.R.  4242).  a 
Jump  of  $46  billion. 

Table  2  also  reveals  how  revenue 
losses  increased  in  categories  outside 
the  two  originaUy  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration (individual  rate  reduc- 
tions and  capital  cost  recovery).  For 
example.  whUe  the  original  "10-10-10" 
was  reduced  to  a  less  costly  "5-10-10" 
for  a  savWs  of  approximately  $100 
billion,  new  individual  tax  provisions 
would  have  resulted  iu  an  additional 
$67  billion  of  revenue  losses  (H.R. 
3849)  and  results  in  a  projected  loss  of 
$94.6  billion  (H.R.  4242).  Additional 
business  tax  reductions,  on  top  of  the 
basic  cost  recovery  provisions,  would 
have  added  nearly  $7  billion  in  reve- 
nue losses  (H.R.  3849)  and  are  now 
projected  to  exceed  $9  billion  (H.R. 
4242) 

We  hear  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
not  tampering  with  "future"  tax  cuts. 
Yet,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  ex- 
pectational  Impact  of  the  recently  en- 
acted tax  cuts  is  certainly  no  more 
than  the  antlcipative  impact  of  previ- 
ous tax  cuts.  Tax  changes  on  the 
books  but  not  yet  effective  should  not 
be  treated  as  Inviolate. 

Table  2  excludes  a  large  and  signifi- 
cant area  of  revenue  loss— "tax  ex- 
penditures." Estimates  vary,  but  most 
will  agree  that  the  revenue  losses  re- 
sulting from  tax  expenditures  will 
exceed  $200  billion  next  year.  This  is 
about  one  third  of  total  expected  re- 
ceipts, and  more  than  twice  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  deficit. 

Reducing  revenue  losses  from  tax 
expenditures  should  appeal  to  the 
most  ardent  supply  sider.  Why?  Be- 
cause, by  definition,  removing  tax 
breaks  which  benefit  only  small  seg- 
ments of  society  broadens  the  tax  base 
(a  basic  supply-side  goal),  thereby 
paving  the  way  for  future  (perhaps  si- 
multaneous) across-the-board  tax  re- 
ductions (another  basic  supply-side  ob- 
jective). 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  here  is  not 
to  offer  specific  revenue-raising  pro- 
posals. It  is  too  early  in  the  congres- 
sional process  for  specifics.  I  am 
merely  presenting  revenue-related  in- 
formation which  this  body  should  be 
examining  at  this  time.  Hopefully, 
these  data  will  inform  my  colleagues 
and  generate  and  stimulate  debate  and 
ideas  toward  arriving  at  the  best  fiscal 
policy.* 


CONSUMER  ENERGY  RELIEF 
ACT 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sky- 
rocketing price  of  natural  gas  is  aggra- 
vating the  already  enormous  problem 
of  unemployment  in  the  economically 
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depressed  portions  of  our  country.  In 
my  home  State  of  Michigan,  the  natu- 
ral gas  distributing  utility  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  has  approximately  a  50  per- 
cent unoAllectable  rate  for  its  residen- 
tial users.  The  long-term  imemploy- 
ment,  the  endless  increases  in  gas 
prices,  and  the  brutal  savagery  of  this 
winter  have  left  countless  people  in 
the  situation  of  "heat  or  eat." 

How  can  any  Congressman  explain 
to  their  constituents  that  the  price  of 
natural  gas  has  but  one  destiny,  to 
drastically  increase.  The  reason  natu- 
ral gas  prices  endlessly  rise  is  because 
Congress  has  made  no  provision  for 
prices  to  decrease. 

In  response  to  this  serious  and  dan- 
gerous problem.  I  am  introducing  four 
consumer  energy  relief  acts.  Two  of 
these  measures  deal  with  natural  gas 
supply  contracting  provisions.  The 
third  measure  seeks  to  encourage 
greater  energy  conservation  measures, 
and  the  fourth  addresses  a  small  resi- 
dential energy  task  problem.  The  nat- 
ural gas  contracts  problem  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  topic  which  requires 
a  brief  understanding  of  the  history  of 
Federal  natural  gas  regulation. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  is  a  law 
which  has  been  mislabeled  regulatory 
legislation.  It  is  actually  incentive  or 
promotional  legislation  to  encourage 
production  of  new  reserves  of  natural 
gas.  In  contrast,  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
of  1936,  which  created  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  would  be  consid- 
ered classical  regulatory  legislation. 
The  rates  set  for  natural  gas  prices 
were  based  on  the  cost  of  production 
plus  a  Just  and  reasonable  profit.  This 
rate  model  is  a  theoretical  approxima- 
tion of  pricing  theory  in  a  truly  com- 
petitive market.  There  were  numerous 
problems  with  the  administration  of 
the  act  of  1936.  These  problems  were 
illustrated  in  the  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  In 
addition,  the  gas  shortages  of  the  mld- 
1970's  highlighted  the  regiilatory 
shortcomings  of  that  act. 

What,  then,  was  the  pricing  mecha- 
nism upon  which  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  was  based?  Pricing  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  exploration  and 
production  of  new  reserves  as  well  as 
tying  the  market  price  to  a  compara- 
ble fuel  of  similar  heating  capability. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  act,  the  index 
fuel  is  sometimes  No.  2  and  sometimes 
No.  6  heating  oil.  To  minimize  the 
impact  of  a  change  to  a  producer-in- 
centive price  from  a  regiilated  price 
based  on  ideal  free  mai-ket  conditions, 
complex  formulas  of  wellhead  pricing 
provisions  were  established  for  eight 
types  of  natural  gas  production.  These 
formulas  included  escalator  and  infla- 
tion factors  designed  to  smoothly 
bring  the  price  of  natural  gas  up  to 
that  of  index  fuel  oil  over  an  8-year 
period. 

As  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  the  projected 
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price  of  heating  oil  was  estimated  at 
$15  a  barrel  in  1985.  This  is  where  the 
uroducer  incentive  pricing  system 
broke  down.  The  price  of  oil  has  been 
in  the  effective  control  of  foreign- 
dominated  cartels  since  the  early 
1970's.  The  pricing  policies  of  this 
cartel  are  not  based  upon  either  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable return  or  a  producer-incentive 
price.  Cartel  pricing  is  based  upon  con- 
trolling production  and  supply  to  ex- 
tract maximum  premiums.  When  revo- 
lution devastated  Iran  and  terminated 
oU  and  gas  production,  the  price  of  oil 
doubled  and  now  currently  hovers 
around  $35  a  barrel.  The  pricing  for- 
mulas of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
followed  the  inflationary  curve  of  oil, 
skyrocketing  upward. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  force  any  downward  pres- 
sure on  natural  gas  prices.  There  are 
also  contracting  provisions  between 
gas  producers  and  pipelines,  and  pipe- 
lines and  utilities  which  strongly  rein- 
force the  upward  pricing  spiral.  This 
effect  is  the  so-called  price  spike.  The 
general  concerns  of  advocates  and  ad- 
versaries of  natural  gas  decontrol  is 
that  there  will  be  further  spike  effects 
ranging  between  60  percent  to  100  per- 
cent should  decontrol  occur. 

As  stated  above,  these  price  spikes 
take  place  because  Congress  in  passing 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  did  not 
take  into  account  possible  disruptions 
In  world  energy  prices,  nor  did  Con- 
gress provide  any  mechanism  to  give 
downward  pricing  pressure.  In  the 
arcane  world  of  natural  gas  regulation, 
there  are  certain  identifiable  factors 
which  support  the  price  spiral.  Among 
these  factors  are  escalator  clauses,  fa- 
vored nations  or  field  price  clauses, 
and  take  or  pay  provisions.  These  de- 
vices appear  uniformly  in  contracts  be- 
tween producers  and  pipelines  and 
also  between  pipelines  and  utilities. 
Utilities  then  secure  price  adjustment 
allowances  from  State  utility  regula- 
tory commissions.  The  effect  this  com- 
plex web  of  contracting  provisions  is 
to  pass  the  price  of  the  highest  cost 
gas  from  producer  to  consumer  in  the 
fastest  possible  manner.  That  is  why 
gas  prices  go  up  constantly. 

Without  entering  the  fray  of  decon- 
trol versus  contained  control  of  natu- 
ral gas,  there  are  concrete  proposals 
which  the  Congress  can  act  upon  to 
greatly  slow  the  rapid  Increases  in  nat- 
ural gas  prices.  I  am  proposing  to  sus- 
pend all  escalator,  favored  nation,  or 
field  price  clauses  in  natural  gas  sale 
or  purchase  contracts.  Furthermore,  it 
would  address  take-or-pay  provisions 
by  prohibiting  minimum  energy  pur- 
chase requirements  unless  such  re- 
quirements are  absolutely  essential  to 
make  a  specific  supply  of  energy  eco- 
nomically feasible.  In  addition,  such 
requirements  are  to  continue  only  so 
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long  as  it  1b  necessary  to  amortize  that 
specific  supply  of  energy. 

The  first  two  measures  of  the  Con- 
sumer EInergy  Relief  Acts  are  essential 
because  these  contracting  provisions 
make  natural  gas  supply  contracts  en- 
forceable only  for  volume.  Purchasers 
have  no  control,  more  certainty  of 
price  under  currently  existing  market 
contract  conditions.  Pipelines,  utilities, 
and  ultimate  users  must  ransom  any 
certainty  of  price  for  certainty  of 
volume.  There  is  no  incentive  to 
reduce  gas  prices.  The  first  two  con- 
siuner  energy  relief  acts  seek  to  pro- 
vide that  incentive. 

The  third  and  fourth  portions  of  the 
consumer  energy  reilef  acts  involve  in- 
creased incentives  for  conservation  ac- 
tivities and  clarifying  a  problem  with 
municipal  utility  taxes.  Part  3  of  the 
consumer  energy  relief  acts  increases 
the  amount  of  tax  credit  from  15  per- 
cent to  40  percent  of  the  first  $3,000 
for  residential  energy  conservation  ex- 
penditures. The  fourth  and  final  por- 
tion of  the  energy  relief  acts  corrects  a 
gap  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  does  not  allow  deductions  for 
payment  of  mimicipal  utility  taxes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Consiuner 
Energy  Relief  Act  will  be  a  construc- 
tive way  to  make  an  essential  resource 
like  natural  gas  accessible  to  our  citi- 
zens at  a  reasonable  and  fair  price.* 


BREAKFAST  FOR  THE  NEW 
YORK  CITY  CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  Rrw  YOHK 
IN  TBX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1982 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  Joseph  V.  Terenzio.  president 
of  the  United  Hospital  Fund  of  New 
York  delivered  remarks  to  the  New 
York  City  Congressional  Delegation 
concerning  the  state  of  hospitals  and 
health  care  in  New  York  City.  I  think 
his  thoughtful  summation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  health  care  in  an  urban  area 
would  be  of  use  to  us  all.  so  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  his  remarks  with 
you. 

Remarks  or  Joseph  V.  Tkrehzio 
In  1980.  total  health  care  eziiendltures  In 
the  United  States  reached  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  expendi- 
tures for  hospital  care  accounted  for  40%  or 
$100  billion,  and  have  been  rising  particular- 
ly rapidly.  In  the  one  year  period  from  1976 
to  1980,  the  increase  in  hospital  costs  was 
16.2%.  This  escalation  in  health  care  costs 
In  recent  years  has  greatly  exceeded  our 
Keneral  economic  growth.  In  192D.  health 
care  costs  constituted  only  3.5%  of  our 
Gross  National  Product;  currently  It  is  ap- 
proaching 10%.  Thus,  the  health  care 
market  can  be  best  described  by  some  as  a 
"bull  market,"  and  by  others  as  a  stampede, 
depending  upon  the  observers'  relative  per- 
spectives. 
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Unlike  public  relation  to  growth  in  most 
industries,  the  eacalation  in  health  care  ex- 
penditures has  been  viewed  with  concern  by 
policymakers  and  the  general  public  Al- 
though no  one  questions  the  value  of 
health,  the  rising  costs  of  health  services, 
combined  with  increased  budgetary  pres- 
sures, are  forcing  public  of f idals  to  question 
the  appropriateness  and  the  desirability  of 
these  large  expenditures.  In  recent  years  a 
variety  of  methods  to  contain  these  rising 
costs  have  been  tried.  This  year,  regionaliza- 
tion.  increased  competition,  federalization 
and  capping  of  Medicaid,  and  changes  in  tax 
law  are  being  debated  as  means  of  achieving 
these  ends. 

Formulating  appropriate  health  care 
policy  for  New  York  City  hospitals  requires 
a  clear  understanding  of  their  complex  and 
multifaceted  roles.  The  city's  hospitals  serve 
the  entire  nation  as  leaders  In  the  quality 
and  sophistication  of  patient  care,  medical 
education,  and  research,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of 
serving  the  millions  of  local  residents  who 
need  hospital  care.  Even  on  a  local  level, 
though,  the  geographic  concentration  of 
hospital  facilities,  superimposed  on  a  mosaic 
of  diverse  patient  needs,  makes  it  difficult 
to  identify  the  population  groups  served  by 
our  Individual  hovltals.  The  United  Hospi- 
tal Fund,  as  you  will  hear  this  morning,  has 
begun  to  identify  these  groups.  I  strongly 
feel  that  health  policy  must  be  sensitive  to 
the  tension  between  a  hospital's  goal  of 
serving  Its  Immediate  community  with  a  full 
range  of  basic  services  and  the  often  com- 
peting goal  of  serving  a  wider  audience  with 
an  added  measure  of  excellence  in  selected 
specialty  areas.  The  conflict  between  these 
goals  is  intensified  by  special  health  care 
needs  of  New  York  City  residents,  their 
ethnic  diversity,  and  the  city's  large  popula- 
tion of  poor  and  aged,  all  of  which  create  a 
uniquely  demanding  responsibility  for  New 
York  City  hospitals.  At  the  same  time  hos- 
pitals are  confronted  by  an  austere  financial 
situation. 

The  document  presented  to  you  today. 
Communities,  Hospitals,  and  Health  Care: 
The  Role  of  New  YoA  City  Hospitals  in 
Serving  Their  Neighborhoods  and  the 
Nation  attempts  to  address  these  concerns 
by  helping  you  and  other  policymakers 
better  understand  the  complex  role  played 
by  hospitals  In  New  Yoiik  City  and  the  role 
played  by  New  York  City  to  providing 
health  care  resources  for  the  nation.  I  think 
you  will  find  It  to  be  an  Important  new  tool, 
useful  to  you  in  making  policy  through  leg- 
islation and  in  better  understanding  your 
district  and  the  city. 

However,  I  believe  that  you  will  find  that 
this  document  also  provides  you  with  more 
than  a  new  reference  resource.  Our  study 
provides  important  new  insights  which.  I  be- 
lieve, shatter  a  number  of  popular  beliefs 
about  New  York.  For  example,  the  study 
questions  the  common  assertions  that  New 
Yorkers  use  hospitals  exceadngly  and  that 
the  dty  has  an  overabundance  of  hospitals 
and  hospital  beds.  In  point  of  fact,  when 
compared  to  national  averages  and  other 
major  cities.  New  Yorkers  really  are  not 
unique  when  It  comes  to  their  use  of  hospi- 
tals and  the  number  of  hospital  beds  avail- 
able to  them. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  our  hospitals 
are  running  near  full  capacity  yet  our 
people  are  not  overusing  health  care  re- 
sources when  you  look  at  how  many  hospi- 
tal beds  are  available,  how  many  are  filled, 
and  how  often  they  are  used.  New  York  City 
hospitals'   occupancy  rate  is   13%  higher 
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than  the  national  average  and  our  people's 
use  rate  is  10%  lower. 

Communities,  Hospitals,  and  Health  Care 
points  out  that  in  absolute  terms.  New  York 
City  does  have  far  more  hospitals,  beds,  and 
special  care  unlu  than  any  other  dty  in  the 
United  States.  Its  municipal  hospital 
sjrstem,  which  has  12  general  care  hospitals 
with  6.000  beds.  Is  unparalleled  in  slse  or 
scope  anjrwhere  in  the  country.  However.  In 
relative  measure,  the  study  also  reveals  that 
New  York  City's  supply  of  hospital  beds,  at 
4.6  beds  per  thousand  population,  does  not 
appear  excessive  relative  to  Its  large  popula- 
tion and  when  compared  to  other  cities, 
such  as  Detroit  with  7.4.  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia with  6.3.  and  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  4.4.  The  inferences  I  draw  from  these 
facts  are  made  even  more  powerful  when 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  New  York  City  is 
a  national  center  for  health  care  and  edu- 
cates twice  as  many  medical  students  and 
provides  three  times  as  much  specialty 
training  for  physicians  as  would  be  expected 
based  on  Its  population.  Using  national 
norms,  the  analysis  also  points  out  that  New 
York  City  hospital  beds  appear  to  be  effi- 
ciently used,  with  an  average  occupancy 
rate  of  85.9%  compared  to  a  nmMnwfti  rate  of 
75.6%,  and  an  inpatient  utilisation  rate  of 
137.9  discharges  per  thousand  population, 
which  Is  substantially  lower  than  the  na- 
tional rate  of  154.2  per  thousand. 

Another  popular  misconception  about 
New  York  aty  is  that  It  has  far  too  many 
physicians.  Our  study  Indicates  that  al- 
though the  city  does  have  a  relatively  abun- 
dant supply  of  practicing  physidans  repre- 
senting virtually  every  specialty  and  subspe- 
cialty area,  the  city's  share  of  the  nation's 
supply  of  physicians  has  declined  from  8.1% 
to  5.3%  over  the  past  decade.  Increasingly 
our  hospitals  have  become  the  faznily  physi- 
cian for  many  of  our  residents.  No  doubt 
this  is  due.  in  large  part,  to  the  fact  that  the 
city's  supply  of  general  practitioners  in 
office-based  practice  has  decreased  over  the 
last  ten  years  by  50%,  compared  to  a  naUon- 
al  decline  of  only  6%.  Also,  despite  the  fact 
that  New  York  aty  has  sUghUy  more 
office-based  physicians  per  thousand  popu- 
lation (1.6)  contrasted  to  the  national  aver- 
age (of  1.2).  the  availabUlty  of  physicians 
varies  greatly  among  the  boroughs.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Manhattan  there  are  4.2  office- 
based  physcians  per  thousand  populaton. 
while  the  Bronx  has  .9.  In  fact,  several 
neighborhoods  within  the  city  have  so  few 
physicians  that  they  have  been  designated 
Medically  Underserved  Areas  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  residents  of  these  areas 
are  often  dependent  on  our  local  hospitals 
for  physican  care. 

The  city's  disproportionately  large  share 
of  the  Nation's  poor  and  near  poor,  restric- 
tive eligibility  standards  for  Medicaid  cover- 
age, and  stringent  hospital  reimbursement 
policies  under  the  Medicaid  program,  place 
heavy  demands  on  the  hospitals  In  our  city. 
I  firmly  believe  that  to  preserve  the  leader- 
ship and  excellence  of  our  hospitals,  health 
poUcy  must  be  sensitive  to  these  special  bur- 
dens. 

A  statement  that  we  frequently  hear,  and 
which  I  would  also  place  in  the  myth  cate- 
gory, is  that  the  prlndpal  role  of  hospitals 
is  to  serve  their  own  neighborhoods.  Our 
study  indicates  that  many  patients  travel 
for  care.  More  than  one  half  of  all  patients 
discharged  from  Manhattan  hospitals  came 
from  outside  the  borough,  and  looking  at 
the  dty  as  a  whole,  nearly  one  out  of  every 
five  city  residents  discharged  from  hospitals 
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in  1978  did  not  live  in  the  borough  in  which 
their  hospital  stay  occurred. 

Yet  another  misconception  dispelled  by 
our  study  is  that  New  York  City  is  a  welfare 
haven.  On  the  contrary,  our  study  indicates 
that  the  eligibility  level  for  medicaid  cover- 
age in  New  York,  when  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, has  declined  by  two-thirds  since  the 
program  began  In  1966. 

You,  as  makers  of  health  policy  through 
legislation,  must  not  base  health  policy 
descisions  on  traditional  beliefs  about  New 
York  City  and  New  Yorkers.  Our  report  sug- 
gests that  a  number  of  these  beliefs  simply 
are  not  founded  on  fact. 

I  have  cited  facts  which  contravene  these 
popular  misconceptions,  not  only  for  their 
content,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  types  of 
information  provided  in  our  special  study 
and  how  it  can  be  used  in  better  under- 
standing your  district  and  New  York  City. 
Communities,  Hospitals,  and  Health  Care 
examines  New  York  City  as  a  center  of  ex- 
cellence In  health  care  by  describing  and 
comparing  with  other  cities  its  unique  role 
in  providing  medical  education,  research, 
and  health  care,  both  locally  and  for  the 
nation.  It  unites  for  the  first  time  an  unpar- 
alleled patient  origin  data  base,  the  1980 
census  and  congressional  districts  into  a  new 
tool  for  policy  decision  responsive  to  people 
and  communities  in  New  York  City,  and  re- 
veals a  diversity  on  health  care  needs  and 
practices.  A  unique  geographic  portrayal 
provides  neighborhood  utilization  rates 
never  before  available  and  indentifies  which 
hospitals  people  in  your  district  depend 
upon  for  inpatient  services,  and  which  hos- 
pitals in  your  district  are  serving  people 
from  other  congressional  districts.  A  special 
chapter  and  a  datailed  appendix  provide  you 
with  specific  Information  about  your  district 
and  where  your  constituents  go  for  hospital 
care. 

I  think  you  will  find  it  intriguing  to  know 
that  use  of  hospitals  varies  greatly  among 
the  boroughs  and  among  the  neighborhoods 
within  the  boroughs.  Many  factors  may  be 
involved  In  this  variation,  particularly  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  population  and 
the  availability  of  other  health  care  re- 
sources. For  example,  the  study  indicates 
that: 

Among  the  boroughs,  the  Bronx  had  the 
highest  rate  of  discharges  per  thousand 
population  (155.1);  this  was  followed  by 
Manhattan  (150.6);  Brooklyn  (144.2);  Staten 
Island  (118.5);  and  Queens  (114.1).  The 
Bronx  also  had  the  fewest  office-based  phy- 
sicians relative  to  population. 

Two  neighborhoods,  the  South  Bronx  and 
East  Harlem,  had  over  180  discharges  per 
thousand  population.  In  contrast,  two 
neighborhoods  in  Queens  and  one  in  Staten 
Island  had  between  80  and  100  discharges 
p>er  thousand  population. 

Particularly  relevant  to  any  discussion  of 
such  concepts  as  regionalization  of  health 
facilities  or  changes  in  "freedom  of  choice" 
for  Medicaid  recipients  is  the  role  New  York 
City  hospitals  play  in  serving  patients  who 
reside  outside  the  city  and  serving  city  resi- 
dents who  seek  hospital  care  outside  their 
own  neighborhoods.  In  formulating  policy 
regarding  hospital  capacity  and  location,  it 
is  important  to  consider  that  11%  of  pa- 
tients discharged  from  New  York  City  hos- 
pitals live  outside  the  city  and  more  than 
50%  of  the  patients  discharged  from  Man- 
hattan hospitals  live  outside  the  borough. 
Almost  one-fifth  of  city  residents  hospital- 
ized in  1978  went  outside  their  borough  for 
this  care,  mostly  to  Manhattan  hospitals. 
These  findings  would  indicate  that  patients' 
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patterns  of  seeking  care  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  independent  of  traditional  borough 
and  neighborhood  boundaries;  therefore,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  various  roles  of 
health  institutions  should  be  considered 
from  a  bro^d  geographic  perspective  as  well 
as  the  neighborhood  viewpoint.  Stated  in 
another  way,  the  assumption  that  hospitals 
serve  first  and  foremost  their  own  neighbor- 
hood and  community  is  unfounded.  Many 
patients  travel  for  care  and  hospitals  serve 
significant  numbers  of  people  from  outside 
their  borough  as  well  as  patients  from 
within  the  community. 

The  complexities  of  our  health  care 
system  in  New  York  City  also  require  that 
attention  be  paid  to  hospital  auspice  as  well 
as  location.  Our  study  reveals  a  marked  vari- 
ation in  the  way  city  residents  and  non-resi- 
dents use  voluntary,  municipal,  and  proprie- 
tary hospitals.  Additionally,  city  residents' 
use  of  these  hospitals  differs  according  to 
whether  they  seek  care  in  their  own  bor- 
ough or  outside  their  borough.  Our  analysis 
shows  that  municipal  hospitals  serve  pri- 
marily New  Yorkers  and  that  voluntary  hos- 
pitals serve  not  only  New  Yorkers  but  also 
the  majority  of  patients  coming  into  the 
city  from  other  locations.  In  addition,  the 
study  indicates  that  proprietary  hospitals 
have  an  bitimate  relationship  with  the  bor- 
ough in  which  they  are  located,  drawing 
almost  their  entire  inpatient  population 
from  that  borough.  Highlights  from  this 
section  of  the  analysis  include  the  following 
observations: 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  city  residents 
hospitalised  in  1978  were  discharged  from 
voluntary  hospitals:  in  contrast,  nearly  92 
percent  of  non-residents  were  discharged 
from  such  facilities. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  all  resident  dis- 
charges were  from  miuiicipal  hospitals;  only 
three  percent  of  non-resident  discharges 
were  from  municipal  hospitals. 

Among  residents  of  all  the  boroughs  who 
remained  in  their  borough  for  care,  resi- 
dents of  Staten  Island,  which  has  no  munic- 
ipal hospitals,  and  residents  of  Manhattan 
were  most  likely  to  use  voluntary  hospitals. 
Bronx  residents  were  the  most  likely  to  use 
municipal  hospitals  and  Queens  residents 
were  the  most  likely  to  use  proprietary  hos- 
pitals. 

I  am  confident  that  as  Congressmen  you 
will  find  Chapter  IV  of  the  study  most  en- 
lightening and  useful.  It  describes  the  hos- 
pitals that  serve  the  residents  of  each  of  the 
city's  18  congressional  districts  and  also  de- 
picts the  pattern  of  patients  traveling  out- 
side their  neighborhoods  for  hospital  care. 
Tables  Identifying  the  ten  hospitals  most 
frequently  used  by  the  residents  of  each  dis- 
trict are  presented  and  show  that  patients 
often  use  hospitals  outside  their  district  and 
even  outtide  their  borough.  As  you  should 
know,  public  policy  and  political  advocacy 
must  respond  to  the  role  hospitals  play  In 
serving  petlents  who  leave  their  districts  for 
care. 

The  role  of  hospitals  in  serving  your  con- 
stituents can  be  viewed  in  two  ways:  on  the 
one  hand,  what  percent  of  all  patients  dis- 
charged from  each  district  are  served  by  a 
particular  hospital,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
what  percent  of  the  hospital's  patients  are 
district  residents.  For  example,  in  eight  of 
the  congressional  districts,  a  single  hospital 
has  accounted  for  one-fifth  or  more  of  dis- 
charges for  constituents  of  the  district. 
Smaller  hospitals,  however,  would  rarely  be 
among  the  two  or  three  most  frequently 
used  hospitals,  even  though  they  may  be 
predominantly  serving  residents  of  the  dis- 
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trict.  Therefore,  separate  figures  are  pre- 
sented which  show  that  district  residents 
often  account  for  50%  or  more  of  the  par- 
ticular hospital's  patient  discharges. 

A  complete  understanding  of  an  individual 
hospital's  role  in  the  community  requires 
understanding  both  of  these  perspectives. 

The  information  and  analysis  presented  in 
Communities,  Hospitals,  and  Health  Care 
clearly  illustrate  the  diversity  and  complex- 
ity of  the  various  roles  our  hospitals  play. 
The  methods  and  tools  utilized  in  it  are  im- 
portant steps  for  serving  current  health 
policy  development,  and  also  for  setting  the 
stage  for  a  full  range  of  systematic  analysis 
of  health  care  policy  and  management 
issues  in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  I  am  most  pleased  to  present 
you  with  Communities,  Hospitals,  and 
Health  Care:  The  Role  of  New  York  City 
Hospitals  In  Serving  Their  Neighborhoods 
and  the  Nation.  This  document  will  add  to 
your  resources  of  information  on  New  York 
City  hospitals  and  health  care  system.  It 
represents  another  example  of  the  United 
Hospital  Fund's  traditional  and  expanding 
role  in  the  area  of  health  policy  Information 
and  publications.  If  you  have  any  questions 
or  suggestions,  we  are  available  to  answer 
your  inquiries  and  provide  information  con- 
cerning the  health  care  Issues  of  New  York 
City. 

Thank  you,* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
ule(i,  and  smy  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  2,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MCETiNGs  Scheduled 

MARCH  3 
8:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  non- 
Indian  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Army  tactical  pro- 
grams. 

212  Rusaell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hoiil  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  671,  providing 
for      comprehensive       alcohol-traffic 
safety    programs,    and    other    related 
proposals. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15,  and  the  nomination  of 
Cathie  A.  Shattuck.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within    the    committee's    jurisdiction 
with    a   view    toward    submitting    its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

324  Russell  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  United  States  as- 
sertion of  extraterritoriality  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet-European  gas  pipe- 
line. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within    the    committee's    jurisdiction 
with    a    view    toward    submitting    its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

412  Russell  Building 

MARCH  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Army  tactical  pro- 
grams and  other  procurement. 

212  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions. 

1114  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  barriers 
to  U.S.  trade. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
'Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  efforts  by 
Federal  agencies  to  impose  tighter  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  hand  guns. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
'Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1947,  improving 
small  businesses  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement information. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, Army  Cemeterial  Expenses,  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Center. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
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in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomhiation  of 
Peter  H.  Dailey,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdt'-tici 
with  a  view  toward  submittirg  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  terrorist  and  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  Cuban  Oov- 
ertunent  in  Miami.  Fla. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  5 
9:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended   levels  of  total   budget 
outlays.    Federal    revenues,    and   new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  Presidents  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
Closed  briefing  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  the  status  of 
POWs  and  MIAs. 

S-116.  Capitol 
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Joint  Economic 
To  hold  he&rinKs  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment     situation      for      the 
month  of  February- 
Room  to  be  announced 

10:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
the   Food   and   Drug   Administration, 
Department   of   Health   and   Human 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  human 
development  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  8 

0:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3683.  proposed 
Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981. 
and  on  the  deregulation  of  the  inter- 
city bus  industry. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearinss  on  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  Impact  aid 
program  for  Indians. 

6226  DirtLsen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays,   Federal   revenues,   and   new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Afghanistan. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,   and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
capacity,  distribution  and  status  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

S-^07.  Capitol 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
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year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 

I  MARCH  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Energy 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service,  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service,  Extension 
Service,  and  the  National  Agricultural 
Library.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
unifying  and  clarifying  the  product  li- 
ability tort  law. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation 
al  aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1785,  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  imme- 
diate removal  of  certain  individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  of  positions  an  individual 
is  barred  from  upon  conviction,  in- 
creadng  the  time  If  disbarment  from  5 
to  10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  offi- 
cial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detection  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportatlcn  3ubcommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1083  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

1124  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the   Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  ut  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  faU  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  wiU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 


March  1,  1982 

Select  on  InteUigence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  InteUi- 
gence community. 

S-407.  Capitol 

Select  on  InteUigence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  axi'i  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  Oil  InteUigence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence coaununity. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Select  on  InteUlgencn 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  InteUigence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

&-407,  Capitol 


March  1,  1982 


MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  2109,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

324  RusseU  Building 
Appropriations 

SUte,  Justioe,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  fi- 
nancial institution  practices  restricting 
individuals    from   wlthd<-awing    funds 
represented   by   checks   deposited   to 
their  acoounU. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  faU  within  the  Com- 
mltee's  jurisdiction  with  a  view  toward 
submitting  its  views  and  budgetary 
recommendations  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  associated 
with     the     Medicare     reimbursement 
system  for  hospitals. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
refugee  programs.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  faU  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  wiU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  InteUigence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  InteUi- 
gence community. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Select  on  InteUigence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  InteUigence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agricuture  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  ahd  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Select  on  InteUigence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  InteUi- 
gence community. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Select  on  InteUigence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  InteUigence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional  Park   Service,   Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
AgricxUture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2109.  author- 
izing funds  for  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service.  SUtistical 
Reporting  Service,  World  Agricultural 
Outlook  Board,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, departmental  administration, 
Office  of  Governmental  and  PubUc  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Earthquake 
Hazard  Reduction  Act  (PubUc  Law  95- 
124). 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.1748,  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement     Income      Security      Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration's  surety  bond  guaran- 
tee loan  program. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TranitporUtion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 
Research  and  Special  Program  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtlon, and  the  Washington  Metro- 
poUtan  Area  Transit  Authority. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  V/orks 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the   Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-05). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
items  Ir.  the  President's  budget'  for 
fiscal  year  1083  which  faU  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  wlU  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  HJl.  3731.  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  Indian  judg- 
ment funds,  within  one  year  after  ap- 
proprlaUon:  to  be  fc^owed  by  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  faU 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended   levels  of   total   budget 
outlays.   Federal   revenues,   and   new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  lAbor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  12 

8:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2133.  providing 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  National  Volcanic  Area  in 
Washington. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1483.  making  the  U.S.  Government 
liable  for  damages  to  residents  and 
participants  arising  from  the  faUout 
from  certain  atmospheric  tests,  esUb- 
lishlng  an  advisory  panel  to  study  the 
adverse  health  effects,  and  transfer- 
ring from  the  Deon  S.  1483.  making 
the  U.S.  Government  liable  for  dam- 
ages to  residents  and  participants  aris- 
ing from  the  fallout  from  certain  at- 
mospheric tests,  esUblishing  an  advi- 
sory panel  to  study  the  adverse  health 
effects,  and  transferring  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Agency  Administration  on  S.  1483. 
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making  the  U.S.  Government  liable 
for  damages  to  residents  and  partici- 
pants arising  from  the  fallout  from 
certain  atmospheric  tests,  establishing 
an  advisory  panel  to  study  the  adverse 
health  effects,  and  transferring  from 
the  Deon  S.  1483.  making  the  U.S. 
Government  liable  for  damages  to  resi- 
dents and  participants  arising  from 
the  fallout  from  certain  atmospheric 
tests,  establishing  an  advisory  panel  to 
study  the  adverse  health  effects,  and 
transferring  from  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Special  Trade  Representative, 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion unifying  and  clarifying  I'^e  prod- 
uct liability  tort  law. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  office  of  Inspector  General  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  those 
Items  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  and  consider 
recommendations  which  it  will  make 
thereon  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  IS 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Railroad  Financial  Assist- 
ance Program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R.  5320, 
and  H.R.  5461,  bills  providing  for  State 
and  local  employment  and  training  as- 
sistance programs,  and  on  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  edu- 
cation block  grant  programs.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

S-407.  Capitol 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407.  Capitol 

j  MARCH  16 

9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans  and  International 
Operations,  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
Open  and  closed  hearings  on  U.S.  and 
Soviet  civil  defense  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  F>roductIvIty  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  cOTitinue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Hou»e  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320,  and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  general 
administration,  and  the  Economic  Dr. 
velopment  Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  tuid  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1929,  proposed  Comprehensive 
Smoking  Prevention  Education  Act  of 
1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
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portation  on  S.  1929,  proposed  Com- 
prehensive Smoking  Prevention  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  extended  family. 
3110  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(New  York  City  loan  program). 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  impact 
aid,  vocational  and  adult  education,  li- 
braries and  learning  resources  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business     and     meeting,     to     resume 

markup  of  proposed  amendments  to 

the  Clean  Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

14200  Dirksen  Building 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Adminis- 
tration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1894,  permitting 
Indian  tribes  to  enter  certain  agree- 
ments for  the  disposition  of  tribal  min- 
eral resources. 

I  357  Russell  Building 

11:30  a.m.  | 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
James  L.  George,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Director.  Bureau  of  Multilat- 
eral Affairs.  Robert  T.  Grey,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Director,  and 
Norman  Terrell,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Director.  Bureau  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Control,  all  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

14221  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search programs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


MARCH  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and   Related    Agencies   Sub- 
comimittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983   for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice,   Commodity    Credit    Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. Department  of  Agriculture. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Department  of  Commerce. 
235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748.  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
educational  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities overseas.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  Ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1858.  declaring 
that  the  United  States  holds  in  trust 
certain  lands  in  Nevada  for  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia, and  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  other  lands  in  Nevada  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  H.R.  4364,  declar- 
ing that  the  United  SUtes  holds  in 
trust  certain  land  in  Rma  County, 
Ariz.,  for  the  Pascua  YaquI  Tribe  of 
Arizona,  and  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior's proposed  plan  for  the  use  and 
distribution    of    Wichita    and    Caddo 
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Indian    judgment   funds   awarded   by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education.  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education  (FIPSE),  and  education  sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  Office  of  Transportation,  Ag- 
ricultural Cooperative  Service,  and  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary SubcoRunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Research  Service, 
and  the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
on  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  closed  session,  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subconmiittee 
•  To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
institutions.  Howard  University,  de- 
partmental management  (salaries  and 
expenses),  and  the  Office  for  CivU 
Rights.  Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clear  Air 
Act  (P.L.  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  Ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

235  Russell  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  In  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.nv 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  Ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for   the    National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  Russell  Building 

MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  and  the  Human  Nu- 
trition Information  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Economic  and 
Statistical  Analysis. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  sUt- 
ute  of  limitations  relating  to  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1083  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (P.L.  86-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  Board  for  Inter- 
national     Broadcasting,      Japan-U-S. 
Friendship  Commission.  Arms  Control 
and   Disarmament   Agency,    and   the 
International  Communication  Agency. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Government  Affairs 

Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  2S 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1083  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Rural  Development 
Policy,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proi>08ed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
international  organizations.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission, 
and  the  Chrysler  Loan  Board. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  restune  markup  of 
proposed   amendments  to  the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1  4200  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m.     I 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    hoVd    hearings    to    review    overall 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  1114  Dirksen  Building 

'         MARCH  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  F'ed- 
eral  Government  in  the  operation  of 
U.S.  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  an  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

1         MARCH  29 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Ovenight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  au- 
thorisations   for    the    safe    drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  budget  pro- 
posals  for   energy   conservation   pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  food-for- 
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peace  program  (Public  Law  480). 
Office  of  International  Cooperation 
and  Development,  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Cotnmerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  le^^la- 
tion  authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  sex  education  programs. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transi>ortatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

I  1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  a.m.  | 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of    the    National    Highway    Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Toxic    Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations  for  the  safe  drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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APRIL  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Commodity  F\itures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  to  review  budget  proposals 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  E>epartment  of  Ag- 
riciUture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teerism  in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommtit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
for  the  U.S.  RaUway  Association,  and 
ConraU. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  indirect  costs  and  con- 
tract provisions  of  the  Indian  Self -De- 
termination and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  93-638). 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  progam.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
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mission,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

&-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams, Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
and  to  receive  testimony  from  congres- 
sional witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary, International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
PoUcy  and  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controUed  community  coUege  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resmne  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

SUte,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation     authorizing     funds     for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission,  and 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  lAbor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
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fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  f  seal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
lor  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  related 
programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtion  of  Title  X  of  the  Public 
Health   Service   Act   relating   to   the 
health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  activ- 
ity. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propiosed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplement  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transpctation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA),  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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I  APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal  year   1983   for  the 
Office     of     the     Federal     Inspector, 
Alaska    Natural    Gas    Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

I  APRIL  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 
TranspOTtation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional   and   public   wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plerdental    appropriations    for    fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,   1982  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  social 
support  systems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982  on  cer- 
tain transportation  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Room  to  be  armounced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    congressional    and    public    wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental   appropriations    for    fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 

2:00  p.m 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 


Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  oh  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  progrrams  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi3cal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m.  , 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
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Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  19 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  ahd 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sul)commit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subconunittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
ness on  proposed  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  programs 
under  the  subconunittee's  jurisdiction. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  spe- 
cial magistrates  to  serve  each  Indian 
reservation    over    which    the    United 
States  exercises  criminal  jurisdiction 
under  existing  law. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Fiscal  Accountabil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  national  energy  resources. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  snd  Human  Resources 
A?ing,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  James  P.  Archibald, 
Good  Shepherd  United  Methodist 
Church,  Silver  Spring,  Md..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  challenged 
humankind  to  govern  themselves  re- 
sponsibly, help  those  who  have  been 
elected  to  this  sacred  trust.  Be  a 
source  of  comfort  to  each  Member  of 
Congress,  enabling  them  to  deal  with 
the  stresses  that  are  always  with 
them.  Be  in  their  homes  and  with 
their  families.  Enable  them  to  patient- 
ly persevere  when  the  highest  ideals 
appear  to  be  impractical.  Guide  their 
efforts  to  negotiate  when  solutions  are 
not  readily  available. 

Lift  before  all  of  us  the  sacredness  of 
every  person;  those  who  are  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  all  others  who  are  in 
the  human  family.  Make  us  always 
mindful  of  the  importance  of  striving 
for  peace  even  when  our  selfish  desires 
are  not  satisfied.  Make  Your  will, 
rather  than  our  own  might,  our  high- 
est priority.  May  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  reflect  Your  will,  O  Lord, 
our  Creator  and  Sustainer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  342,  nays 
15,  not  voting  77,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  9] 


YEAS-342 

Addabbo 

Daniel,  Dan 

Guarini 

Albosta 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gunderson 

Alexander 

Danielson 

HaU(OH) 

Anderson 

Dannemeyer 

Hall,  Sam 

Annunzio 

Daschle 

Hamilton 

Anthony 

Daub 

Hammerschmidt 

Archer 

de  la  Garza 

Hansen  (ID) 

Ashbrook 

Derkard 

Hansen  (UT) 

Aspin 

Dicks 

Hatcher 

Atkinson 

Dingell 

Hawkins 

AuCoin 

Dixon 

Heckler 

Badham 

Donnelly 

Hefner 

Bafalis 

Dorgan 

Heftel 

Bailey  (MO) 

Dougherty 

Hendon 

Bailey  (PA) 

Dowdy 

Hertel 

Barnard 

Dreier 

Hightower 

Barnes 

Duncan 

HUer 

Beard 

Durin 

HiUis 

Bedell 

Dwyer 

HoUand 

Beilenson 

Dymally 

HoUenbeck 

Benedict 

Dyson 

Holt 

Benjamin 

Eckart 

Hopkins 

Bennett 

Edgar 

Horton 

Bereuter 

Edwards  (AL) 

Howard 

Bevill 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Bingham 

Emerson 

Hubbard 

Blanchard 

Emery 

Huckaby 

Bliley 

English 

Hughes 

BOKKS 

Ertel 

Hunter 

Boland 

Evans  (DE) 

Hyde 

Boiling 

Evans  (GA) 

Ireland 

Boner 

Evans (IN) 

Jeffords 

Bonior 

Fazio 

Jeffries 

Bonker 

Penwick 

Jenkins 

Bouquard 

Perraro 

Johnston 

Bowen 

Fiedler 

Jones  (TN) 

Breaux 

Fields 

Kastenmeier 

Brlnkley 

Findley 

Kazen 

Brodhead 

Plthian 

Kemp 

Broomfield 

Flippo 

Kildee 

Brown  (CA) 

Florio 

Kindness 

Brown  (CO) 

J-oley 

Kogovsek 

Brown  (OH) 

Ford  (TN) 

Kramer 

Broyhlll 

Fountain 

LaPalce 

Byron 

Prank 

Lagomarsino 

Carman 

Prenzel 

Lantos 

Carney 

Frost 

LatU 

Chappell 

Fuqua 

Leach 

Chappie 

Garcia 

Leath 

Clinger 

Gaydos 

Lehman 

Coats 

Gephardt 

Lent 

Coleman 

Gibbons 

Levitts 

Collins  (TX) 

Oilman 

Lewis 

Conable 

Gingrich 

Livingston 

Conte 

Ginn 

Loeffler 

Corcoran 

Glickman 

Lott 

Courter 

Gonzalez 

Lowery  (CA) 

Coyne.  James 

Gore 

Lujan 

Coyne.  William 

Gradison 

Luken 

Craig 

Gramm 

Lundine 

Crane.  Philip 

Gray 

Lungren 

Crockett 

Green 

Madigan 

D'Amours 

Grisham 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Perkins 

Snowe 

Marriott 

Petri 

Snyder 

Martin  (ID 

Peyser 

Solarz 

Martin  (NO 

Pickle 
/®rter 

Solomon 

Martin  (NY) 

Spence 

Matsui               J 

'   Price 

Stangeland 

MavTOules,,^ 

Pritchard 

Stanton 

Mazzoli /^ 

QuiUen 

Stark 

McCloyi^ 

Rahall 

Staton 

McClSskey 

Railsback 

Stenholm 

McCoUum 

Rangel 

Stokes 

McCurdy 

Ratchford 

St-Titton 

McDonald 

Regula 

Studds 

McEwen 

Reuss 

Stump 

McGrath 

Rhodes 

Tauke 

McKinney 

Richmond 

Tauzln 

Mica 

Ritter 

Taylor 

MikuUki 

Roberts  (KS) 

Traxler 

Miller  (CA) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Trible 

Mineta 

Robinson 

Ddall 

Minish 

Roe 

Vander  Jagt 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Roemer 

Vento 

Moakley 

Rogers 

Volkmer 

Molinari 

Rose 

Walgren 

MoUohan 

Rosenthal 

Wampler 

Montgomery 

Roth 

Washington 

Moore 

Roukema 

Watkins 

Moorhead 

Rousselot 

Waxman 

Morrison 

Rudd 

Weaver 

Mottl 

Russo 

Weber  (OH) 

Murphy 

Sawyer 

Weiss 

Myers 

Schneider 

White 

Napier 

Schul7,<> 

Whitehurst 

Natcher 

Schumer 

Whitley 

Neal 

Sensenbrenner 

Whittaker 

Nelligan 

Shamansky 

Whitten 

Nelson 

Shannon 

Williams  (MT) 

Nichols 

Sharp 

WUliams(OH) 

Nowak 

Shaw 

Winn 

O'Brien 

Shelby 

Wlrth 

Oakar 

Shumway 

Wolf 

Oberstar 

Shuster 

Wolpe 

Ottinger 

SUJander 

Wortley 

PanetU 

Simon 

Wright 

Parris 

Skeen 

Wyden 

Pashayan 

Smith  (AL) 

Wylie 

Patman 

Smith  (lA) 

Yatron 

Patterson 

Smith  (NE) 

Young  (FL) 

Paul 

Smith  (NJ) 

Young  (MO) 

Pease 

Smith  (OR) 

Zablocki 

Pepper 

Smith  (PA) 
NAYS- 15 

Zeferetti 

Butler 

Harkin 

Sabo 

Coughlin 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

Dickinson 

LeBoutillier 

Walker 

Gejdenson 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber  (MN) 

Goodling 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING- 

-77 

Akaka 

Cheney 

DeNardis 

Andrews 

Chisholm 

Derrick 

Applegate 

Clausen 

Derwinski 

Bethune 

Clay 

Doman 

Biaggi 

Coelho 

Downey 

Brooks 

Collins  (ID 

Early 

Burgener 

Conyers 

Edwards  lOK) 

Burton.  John 

Crane.  Daniel 

Erdahl 

Burton.  Phillip 

Davis 

Erlenbom 

Campbell 

Dellums 

Evans  (lA) 

n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol   identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken   by   the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Pary 

Kennelly 

Rinaldo 

Fascell 

Lee 

Rodino 

Pish 

Leland 

Rostenkowski 

FtoglietU 

Long (LA) 

Roybal 

r>ord(MI) 

Long  (MD) 

Santini 

Porsythe 

Lowry  (WA) 

Savage 

POwler 

Marks 

Scheuei 

Goldwater 

Mattox 

Seiberling 

Oregg 

McDade 

Skelton 

Hacedom 

McHugh 

St  Germain 

Hall.  Ralph 

Michel 

Swift 

Hance 

Moffett 

Syr.ar 

H&nnett 

Murtha 

Thomas 

Hutto 

Obey 

Wilson 

Jones  (NO 

Oxley 

Young (AK^ 

Jones  (OK) 

Pursell 

D  1215 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  individual  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


REMEDIOS  R.  ALCUDIA,  CHRIS- 
TOPHER. EZRA.  VERMILLION. 
AND  PERISTELLO  ALCUDIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1547) 
for  the  relief  of  Remedios  R.  Alcudia, 
Christopher.  Ezra.  Vermillion,  and 
Peristello  Alcudia. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LASZLO  REVESZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  relief  of  Laszlo  Revesz. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REVEREND  JAMES  P. 
ARCHIBALD 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  welcome  to  the  Chamber 
today  Rev.  Jim  Archibald,  who  is  the 
pastor  of  the  Good  Shepherd  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  Reverend  Archibald  came  to 
Silver  Spring  from  the  Capitol  Hill 
Methodist  Church,  where  my  wife  and 
I  had  the  good  fortune  of  coming  to 
know  him  here.  We  frequently  go  out 
to  Silver  Spring  because  of  the  great 
message  that  he  gives,  in  our  opinion, 
for  us  out  there. 

I  believe  that  we  are  most  fortunate 
in  the  Washington  area  to  have  a 


pastor  of  this  quality  and  this  capabil- 
ity. My  wife  and  I  have  come  to  know 
both  Jim  and  his  wife.  La  Verne,  and  it 
is  a  real  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have 
him  give  Ihe  prayer  here  before  this 
body  today. 

I  join  my  colleagues   in  welcoming 
him. 


LETT: 


ER  FROM  THE  ALAMO 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  _ and 
that  in  so  doing  I  may  read  the  immor- 
tal letter  of  William  Barret  Travis 
written  from  the  Alamo. 

Since  tl  Is  is  the  2d  of  March,  the 
date  on  wnich  Texas  declared  its  inde- 
pendence from  Mexico.  I  want  to  read 
to  you  one  of  the  great  letters  of  all 
time,  written  by  William  Barret  Travis 
from  the  beseiged  Alamo: 

To  the  people  of  Texas  and  all  Americans 
in  the  world— 

I  am  besieged,  by  a  thousand  or  more  of 
the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Ana— I  have  sus- 
tained continual  bombardment  and  cannon- 
ade for  24  hours  and  have  not  lost  a  man. 
The  enemy  has  demanded  a  surrender  at 
discretion,  otherwise,  the  garrison  are  to  be 
put  to  the  sword,  if  the  Port  is  taken.  I  have 
answered  the  demand  with  a  cannon  shot 
and  our  flag  still  waves  proudly  from  the 
walls.  I  shall  never  surrender  or  retreat. 
Then.  T  call  on  you  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
of  patriotism  and  everything  dear  to  the 
American  character,  to  come  to  our  aid, 
with  all  dispatch.  The  enemy  is  receiving  re- 
inforcements daily  and  will  no  doubt  in- 
crtase  to  three  or  four  thousand  in  four  or 
five  days.  If  this  call  is  neglected,  I  am  de- 
termined to  sustain  myself  as  long  as  possi- 
ble and  die  like  a  soldier  who  never  forgets 
what  is  due  to  his  own  honor  and  that  of  his 
country— victory  or  death. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3269, 
MALT  BEVERAGE  INTERBRAND 
COMPETITION  ACT 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  from  H.R.  3269, 
the  Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Compe- 
tition Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNiSH).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STUDENTS  WIN  ON  STUDENT 
AID 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  had  over  5,000  young  college 
students,  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students,  here  in  Washing- 


ton. They  were  not  here  to  burn  flags 
or  to  storm  buildings.  They  were  here 
to  state  their  case  quite  simply  for  the 
need  for  the  continued  aid  for  student 
education  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  hard  to  put  into  words  the  feel- 
ings I  had  about  them,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  a  nutshell,  they  were  tremendous. 
They  were  great  young  people  whose 
parents  could  really  be  proud  of  the 
way  they  acted,  the  way  they  conduct- 
ed themselves,  and  the  great  knowl- 
edge they  had  on  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  hearing  a  number 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  who  yes- 
terday stepped  forward  to  say  that 
they  would  no  longer  support  any  cuts 
in  the  student  aid  program  and  know- 
ing where  our  Democratic  colleagues 
are,  these  students  have  won  the 
battle,  and  I  am  convinced  that  stu- 
dent aid  programs  will  not  only  sur- 
vive, but  they  will  remain  at  least  at 
the  same  levels  and.  hopefully,  next 
year  in  1983  get  back  to  where  they 
belong. 
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STRONG  CONGRESSIONAL  AC- 
TION NEEDED  ON  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  has  before  it 
the  opportunity  to  lake  a  historical 
action,  a  long  overdue  initiative  that 
shows  the  only  way  to  end  the  Salva- 
doran  tragedy,  by  passing  House  Con- 
current Resolution  226.  In  addition  to 
that  action,  the  Congress  will  have  to 
act  decisively,  denying  military  and 
other  aid  to  the  discredited  Salvador- 
an  regime,  so  as  to  force  the  junta  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  broad 
spectrum  of  opposition  parties. 

It  is  profoundly  disturbing  to  have 
to  conclude,  after  considered  judg- 
ment, that  this  administration  is  total- 
ly committed  to  a  military  solution  in 
El  Salvador  and  is  not  open  to  any 
suggestion  that  other  alternatives 
exist.  It  is  disturbing  because  this 
policy  condemns  thousands  more  to 
suffering  and  death,  until  the  day 
when  a  political  settlement  of  necessi- 
ty takes  hold.  It  is  also  disturbing  be- 
cause it  entirely  disregards  the  loud 
outcry  heard  from  our  own  citizens, 
who  have  flooded  newspapers,  talk 
shows,  and  the  Congress  with  their  op- 
position to  the  current  extreme  hard- 
line policy  in  Central  America. 

This  administration  displays  little  if 
any  understanding  and  concern  for 
the  real  causes  of  the  ongoing  civil 
strife.  It  is  beyond  comprehension  how 
anyone  can  label  as  "Soviet  inspired 
Marxists"  the  bulk  of  a  people  who 
oppose  a  terrorizing  regime  in  a  coun- 
try where  malnutrition  runs  at  60  per- 
cent, illiteracy  is  rampant,  inflation  is 


soaring,  and  the  economy  is  in  ruins. 
Many  observers  have  noted  that  the 
people  who  oppose  the  junta  in  El  Sal- 
vador would  be  conridered  straight 
middle-of-the-roaders  in  the  United 
States. 

By  painting  itself  into  a  tight  comer, 
the  administration  has  violated  one  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  diplomacy, 
which  is  to  leave  oneself  options.  A  po- 
tentially constructive  initiative,  the 
Caribbean  Basin  package,  was  reck- 
lessly delivered  wrapped  in  a  high- 
pitched  belligerent  diatribe.  This 
stands  in  stark  contrast  with  the  Mexi- 
can proposal  for  mediation,  offered 
only  a  few  days  earlier.  The  much- 
praised  and  hopeful  Mexican  initiative 
went  entirely  unmentioned. 

I  am  concerned  that  my  colleagues 
will  fail  to  act  decisively,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  elections  of  March  28 
will  offer  some  new  way  out  of  the 
present  stalemate.  This  is  hoping 
against  hope,  adding  1  more  month  of 
surely  intensified  violence  to  that  al- 
ready pained  country.  I  will  not  elabo- 
rate on  the  inadequacies  of  the  elec- 
tions, a  subject  of  extensive  discus- 
sions in  Congress  and  in  the  media  in 
recent  times.  One  must  recognize, 
however,  that  the  elections  will  deter- 
mine only  which  of  six  ultra  right 
wing  parties,  and  a  seventh  discredited 
and  decimated  "centrist"  party  repre- 
sented by  President  Duarte,  will  take 
the  helm  if  the  military  allows.  To  the 
extent  that  the  military  now  allow 
Duarte  a  completely  paralyzed  presi- 
dency, it  is  clear  that  the  elections,  as 
proposed,  are  a  part  of  a  military,  not 
a  political,  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  bulk  of  political  thought  in  that 
country  is  not  being  allowed  to  partici- 
pate. 

It  is  thus  important  for  the  Congress 
not  to  allow  the  Salvadoran  elections 
to  be  passed  off  to  the  American 
public  as  the  kind  of  participatory 
democratic  exercise  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  We  all  wish  we  could  close 
our  eyes  and  have  the  elections  turn 
out  fairly  democratic,  with  some  inter- 
national credibility,  so  that  we,  the  ul- 
timately responsible  public  officials, 
would  not  have  to  confront  the  ugly 
reality.  This  will  not  come  to  pass.  We 
will  have  to  work  actively  and  decisive- 
ly if  continued  tragedy  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. 

It  is  a  dangerous  state  of  affairs 
when  an  administration  carries  out  a 
rigid,  inflexible  foreign  policy  that 
meets  with  strong  opposition  from 
within  the  Nation  and  the  Congress, 
not  to  mention  our  allies  overseas.  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress  long 
enough  to  have  seen  this  before,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  can  draw  from  the 
lessons  of  history.  It  is  not  only  be- 
cause we  run  the  risk  of  another  quag- 
mire and  loss  to  the  United  States  that 
we  should  avoid  a  military  posture  in 
El  Salvador.  It  is  because  what  is 
taking  place  there  is  morally  repre- 


hensible and  untenable  in  the  long 
run.  People  are  not  expendable  for  the 
sake  of  someone's  geopolitical  world 
view. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
resolution,  as  a  first  step  in  what  I 
hope  would  be  a  strong  congressional 
role  in  reversing  present  policy. 


TEXAS  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
also  have  the  envious  delight  of  re- 
minding the  House  that  today  is 
March  2,  Texas  Independence  Day.  as 
so  eloquently  described  by  our  majori- 
ty leader. 

Knowing  full  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
at  least  half  the  House  wishes  they 
were  Texans.  and  the  other  half  does 
not  know  any  better  than  not  to.  I 
have  endeavored  to  bring  a  little  bit  of 
Texas  to  the  House.  If  anyone  here  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  never  have  sa- 
vored Texas  chili,  then  I  suggest  they 
wait  only  long  enough  to  hear  the  end 
of  my  remarks  before  hastening  to  the 
House  Capitol  dining  room  tc  get  a 
bowl  of  Texas  red  hot  chili.  This  is 
venison  chili  from  the  central  Texas 
area.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  venison  chili  probably  scented  it 
this  morning  when  you  woke  up,  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  the  best  batches 
we  have  ever  whipped  together;  so  you 
chili  veterans.  I  know,  will  want  to 
leave  immediately,  go  below  and  get 
your  batch  of  Wick  Fowler's  Texas 
venison  chili  which  I  am  serving  for 
the  14th  time  in  a  row. 

Congratulations  to  all  of  you.  May 
the  Lord  help  you! 


D  1230 

BILL  ALEXANDER  OP  ARKANSAS 
LISTENS  "TO  THE  POLKS  BACK 
HOME" 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  repeatedly  challenged 
Members  of  Congress  to  listen  "to  the 
folks  back  home"  before  making  our 
decisions  about  his  budget  proposals.  I 
am  listening  and  I  am  reading  their 
letters,  and  this  is  what  I  am  finding. 

In  a  letter  printed  in  the  Arkarisas 
Gazette  on  February  15.  written  by  a 
constituent  of  mine  in  Van  Buren 
County: 

It's  beginning  to  look  more  and  more  like 
the  people  were  sold  a  bill  of  goods  in  the 
last  election,  which  they  may  long  regret. 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  Marked  Tree. 
Ark.: 

Mr.  Reagan's  words  put  up  or  shut  up  is  a 
challenge  to  the  average  American  citizen  to 
speak  up  against  Mr.  Reagan's  bullying  tac- 


tics and  determination  to  subject  the  work- 
ing class  American  to  the  whims  of  himself 
and  his  rich  friends. 

A  year  ago  people  in  Arkansas  were 
angry  but  confident  that  Reaganomics 
would  revive  the  economy  as  President 
Reagan  promised.  Today— with  Arkan- 
sas unemployment  standing  at  12.1 
percent— the  highest  rate  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  State— our  people  are  telling 
me  they  are  afraid  of  the  record  defi- 
cits Mr.  Reagan's  economic  policy  has 
produced  and  are  only  faintly  hopeful 
that  Reaganomics  will  end  the  reces- 
sion it  has  created. 

The  letters  from  which  I  have 
quoted  are  not  isolated  cases.  They  are 
indicative  of  the  conspicuous  differ- 
ence in  the  attitudes  of  my  constitu- 
ents that  I  am  observing  in  1982  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  in  1981. 

The  people  I  am  hearing  from  are 
the  youngsters  in  elementary  school 
worried  about  their  future  education. 

They  are  the  farmers  pleading  for 
help  to  save  their  livelihood  from  the 
threat  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
high  interest  rate,  tight  farm  credit, 
and  low  commodity  price  policies. 

They  are  the  schoolteacher  and  her 
70-year-old  storekeeper  husband,  who 
still  works  a  10-hour  day,  and  who  to- 
gether paid  for  the  first  4  years  of 
their  sons  college  education  and  are 
now  seeing  the  family  dream  of  his  be- 
coming a  doctor  shattered  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  policies. 

And.  I  am  hearing  from  the  business 
people  who  are  worrying  about  what 
the  Reagan  administration's  high  in- 
terest rate  policies  are  doing  to  their 
businesses  and  about  the  growing 
threat  of  bankruptcy  that  is  already 
overtaking  businesses  across  the 
Nation  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate. 

Yesterday's  announcement  that  the 
leading  economic  indicators  were  down 
for  the  ninth  straight  month  in  Janu- 
ary adds  to  the  current  worries  of  our 
people.  These  are  the  indicators  that 
normally  signal,  2  months  in  advance, 
significant  turns  in  the  Nation's  econo- 
my. The  signal  we  are  getting  now 
tells  us  that  the  end  of  the  recession  is 
not  yev  in  sight.  And,  administration 
spokesmen  admitted  yesterday  that 
our  national  unemployment  rate  could 
reach  10  percent,  the  highest  in  40 
years,  before  it  begins  to  come  down 
again. 

This  news  about  the  economic  indi- 
cators strengthens  my  belief,  the 
belief  of  many  of  my  constituents,  and 
of  many  of  our  colleagues  that  if  this 
administration  continues  to  refuse  to 
take  action  to  help  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  recession,  the  Congress  will 
have  to  work  out  a  bipartisan  solution 
alone.  Efforts  are  underway  in  that  di- 
rection and  we  must  work  to  strength- 
en them. 
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PROHIBIT      ACCESS      FEES      ON 

HUNTERS        USING        FEDERAL 

LANDS  AND  WATERS 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  week  of  Februau-y,  the  Repub- 
lican administration  through  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Army  submitted  proposed  legislation 
which  would  have  set  up  broad  new 
categories  for  the  imposition  of  user 
fees  for  the  use  of  public  lands  and  na- 
tional parks.  Of  particular  concern 
was  section  3(k),  that  would  have  au- 
thorized the  appropriate  Secretary  to 
require  an  admission  permit  for  the 
occupancy  and  use  of  Federal  lands 
for  himting  and  fishing. 

This  new  section,  which  really  tar- 
gets himters  and  fishermen,  would 
have  meant  the  breaking  of  new 
ground  in  terms  of  Federal  charges  for 
sportsmen.  Although  the  administra- 
tion subsequently  withdrew  this  legis- 
lation, it  was  only  because  of  strong 
negative  reactions  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  administration's  intent  re- 
mains clear.  While  claiming  to  support 
the  prohibition  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses,  the  administration  is  ready  to 
reinterpret  the  law  and  extend  fees  on 
hunters'  and  fishermen's  access  to 
Federal  lands  or  waters,  in  effect  pro- 
posing a  de  facto  license  procedure. 

To  counter  such  an  ill-conceived  pro- 
posal, I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
access  fees  for  hunters  and  fishermen 
using  Federal  lands  or  waters.  This  bill 
retains  the  existing  provisions  in  law 
where  a  fee  is  specifically  authorized. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  legislation. 

H.R. 5691 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  3. 

1964  (78  Stat.  987)  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Consnvss  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 4(K)  of  the  Act  of  September  3.  1964 
(78  Stat.  987)  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  agency,  department,  board,  or  com- 
mission of  the  United  States  shall  charge 
any  fee  for  any  use  of  Federal  lands  or 
waters  under  their  jurisdiction  related  to 
recreational  activities  associated  with  the 
pursuit  of  or  taking  of  fish  and  wildlife." 


THE  $120  BILLION  VODKA 
DEFICIT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently several  Republican  Senators 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  White  House 
to  express  concern  over  the  projected 
$120  billion  deficit.  According  to  one 
of  the  pilgrims,  Reagan  deflected  their 
consternation  with  an  anecdote  about 
someone  buying  vodka  with  food 
stamps. 


I  have  an  anecdote  also.  There  was 
once  this  President  who  spent  his  po- 
litical capital  on  a  $120  billion  deficit. 

We  need  an  agenda,  not  anecdotes.  I 
have  submitted  an  alternative  defense 
budget.  I  hope  we  all  roll  up  our  shirt 
sleeves  and  work  on  the  budget  agenda 
rather  than  tell  more  anecdotes. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2.  1982] 

Senator  Finds  President  on  "Different 
Track" 

A  senior  Republican  senator  says  he  and 
other  GOP  leaders  sometimes  are  dismayed 
in  their  meetings  with  President  Reagan  be- 
cause he  responds  to  their  concerns  "on  a 
totally  different  track"  from  the  issua  at 
hand. 

For  example,  when  the  Senate  budget 
chairman  recently  expressed  consternation 
with  a  deficit  exceeding  $100  billion,  Reagan 
told  an  anecdote  about  someone  buying 
vodka  with  food  stamps,  according  to  Bob 
Packwood,  who  heads  the  Senate  Republi- 
can Campaign  Committee. 

Reagan  concluded  the  story  with  "That's 
what's  wrong,"  said  I*ackwood.  "And  we  just 
shake  our  heads."  the  senator  added. 

Packwood  attributed  the  problem  to  what 
he  termed  Reagan's  "idealized  concept  of 
America,"  that  is  basically  white,  male  and 
Protestant.  And  that  view,  the  Oregon  sena- 
tor said,  is  destroying  the  OOP's  appeal 
among  blacks.  Hispanics  and  Jews. 

He  said  he  feared  that  Reagan's  positions 
on  abortion,  the  equal  rights  amendment 
and  the  handling  of  tax  exemptions  for 
schools  that  discriir.inate  by  race  will  cause 
lasting  damage  to  the  party. 

'The  Republican  Party  has  just  about 
written  off  those  women  who  work  for 
wages  in  the  marketplace."  Packwood  said. 
"We  are  losing  them  in  droves.  You  cannot 
write  them  off  and  the  blacks  off  and  the 
Hispanics  off  and  the  Jews  off  and  assume 
you're  going  to  build  a  party  on  white 
Anglo-Saxon  males  over  40. 

"There  aren't  enough  of  us  left."  he  said. 

"Pete  Domenici  [chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee]  says  we've  got  a  $120 
billion  deficit  coming  and  the  president 
says.  You  know  a  person  yesterday,  a  young 
man  went  into  a  grocery  store  and  he  had 
an  orange  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of  vodka 
in  the  other,  and  he  paid  for  the  orange 
with  food  stamps  and  he  took  the  change 
and  paid  for  the  vodka.  That's  what's 
wrong.' 

"And  we  just  shake  our  heads,"  said  Pack- 
wood. 

Nonetheless.  Packwood  said  he  thinks 
Reagaui  "still  has  an  amazing  populsu- 
appeal"  and  can  win  reelection  overwhelm- 
ingly. But  that's  different  from  building  a 
majority  Republican  Party,  he  said. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  PHILOSO- 

PHY   ON    STUDENT    AID    HA.RD 
TO  UNDERSTAND 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

tlis  rpmfl.T'lcK  ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  my  other  colleagues  in 
welcoming  the  students  here  from  the 
many  university  and  college  campuses 
throughout  the  country  to  decry  the 


cuts  by  the  administration  in  student 
aid  for  universaty  and  college  students. 
I  do  not  understand  the  philosophy 
of  this  administration  in  providing  for 
those  cuts  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding over  a  billion  and  a  half— a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars— for  additional 
foreign  aid,  including  military  aid.  I  do 
not  understand  the  philosophy  of  an 
administration  which  says  that  we 
must  send  our  money  overseas  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  back  at  home.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  should  tell 
this  administration  that  we  need  to 
hold  the  line  on  foreign  aid.  We  need 
to  strengthen  this  country  from 
within  first.  We  need  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  our  children  and  our  youth. 
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LET  US  IMPROVE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ENFORCEMENT 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  cosponsor  a  proposal  offered  by  my 
colleagues  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  and  M. 
Caldwell  Butler,  which  would  reor- 
ganize civil  rights  enforcement  mecha- 
nism in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  I  favor  any  realinement 
of  civil  rights  enforcement  which  will 
help  minorities  get  prompt  and  effi- 
cient enforcement  of  their  civil  rights 
complaints.  Under  current  practice, 
virtually  every  department  or  Govern- 
ment agency  has  its  own  civil  rights 
enforcement  office.  This  diversity  of 
enforcement  cannot  but  limit  what 
government  can  do  to  protect  minori- 
ties from  civil  rights  violations. 

Moreover,  my  colleagues'  bill  would 
set  up  mandatory  procedures  through 
which  civil  rights  complaints  can  be 
handled  and  justice  can  be  most  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  served.  My  lone 
reservation  with  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion involves  the  new  standard  of  "rea- 
sonably foreseeable  effects"  which 
would  attach  to  some  violations  of  civil 
rights  upon  passage  of  this  act.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  standard  is  no  more 
than  a  "reasonable  man"  negligence 
standard,  common  to  tort  law.  If  so,  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  real  difficulties. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  it  represents  a 
major  expansion  of  civil  rights  law 
into  the  use  of  "effects,"  as  isolated 
from  intent,  then  I  will  have  some 
problems. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  subcom- 
mittee record  when  this  legislation,  as 
yet  unnumbered,  is  referred  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights,  to  learning 
more  about  the  standard  of  "foreseea- 
ble effects"  and  its  application  to  the 
caseload  of  civil  rights  complaints 
within  the  executive  branch. 


CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON     S. 

1503— STANDBY  PETROLEUM 

ALLOCATION  ACT  OF  1982 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  like  bureaucracy,  gasoline  lines 
and  high  prices,  approve  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1503,  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Remember  how  well  petroleum  price 
and  allocation  controls  worked  during 
the  summer  of  1979,  and  during  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  in  1974?  Perhaps  the 
third  time  will  be  the  charm. 

Let  us  not  find  out.  For  once,  let  us 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Let  us  not  get  ourselves  embroiled 
once  again  in  the  business  of  regulat- 
ing our  way  into  shortages  and  high 
prices.  Please  do  not  think  that  be- 
cause this  law  is  labeled  the  "standby" 
instead  of  "emergency"  petroleum  al- 
location act  that  we  will  not  have  the 
same  problems  we  had  under  the 
EPAA.  A  scheme  of  price  and  alloca- 
tion regulations  implemented  under 
the  authority  this  act  grants  to  the 
President  could  last  indefinitely,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  one-House  veto  every  150 
days.  Even  assuming  that  the  one- 
House  veto  provision  Is  constitutional- 
ly valid,  imagine  how  difficult  it  would 
be  for  us  to  decontrol  petroleum. 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed,  S. 
1503  resurrects  word-for-word  the  con- 
flicting end-user  priorities  contained 
in  section  4(b)(1)  of  the  EPAA.  Should 
S.  1503  be  enacted,  we  will  be  faced 
with  all  these  end-users  in  September 
when  the  President's  regulations  are 
sent  up  to  lay  before  Congress  for  30 
days. 

There  is  nothing  "standby"  about 
the  problems  we  will  have  attempting 
to  satisfy  all  the  firms  and  individuals 
who  believe  they  are  statutorily  enti- 
tled to  a  leg-up  on  everyone  else. 
We  do  not  need  these  headaches. 
The  country  does  not  need  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  sends  the  wrong  message  to  busi- 
ness and  consumers— rely  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  when  you 
are  asked  to  approve  the  conference 
report  on  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act. 


called  for  her  release  for  many  years,  I 
am  of  course  heartened  that  this  brave 
woman's  period  of  intense  agony  in 
solitary  confinement  is  about  to  come 
to  a  close. 

But  for  Ida  Nudel— whose  only 
crimes  against  the  state  were  her  un- 
shakeable  commitment  to  her  Jewish 
faith  and  heritage  and  her  compassion 
in  caring  for  those  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  that  state— her  release 
from  exile  will  only  be  a  partial  tri- 
umph. 

The  triumph  of  Ida  Nudel  will  be 
complete  only  when  she  is  allowed  to 
realize  the  goal  that  has  sustained  her 
through  her  confinement:  The  free- 
dom to  emigrate  to  Israel,  to  rejoin 
her  sister,  and  to  practice  her  faith  in 
peace. 

It  has  been  11  years  since  Ida  Nudel 
first  challenged  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  allow  her  to  leave.  She  has  endured 
harassment,  public  abuse,  and— for  the 
last  4  years — exile  in  Siberia. 

She  has  borne  all  of  this  with  digni- 
ty, and  her  towering  faith  has  inspired 
all  of  us  who  care  about  the  freedom 
of  the  human  spirit. 

It  is  time  that  this  towering  faith  of 
Ida  Nudel  be  redeemed— that  her  tri- 
umph of  endurance  be  transformed 
into  total  victory. 

It  is  time  for  the  Soviet  Union,  at 
long  last,  to  allow  Ida  Nudel  to  return 
to  her  spiritual  homeland.  I  ask  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  th«  effort  to 
insure  justice  for  this  woman  of  cour- 
age and  faith. 


NUDEL  SHOULD  BE  ALLOWED 
TO  EMIGRATE  TO  ISRAEL 

(Mrs.  HECKLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  month,  the  Soviet  Union  is  ex- 
Ijected  to  release  from  internal  exile 
one  of  the  most  courageous  aaid  inspir- 
ing women  of  our  times:  Ida  Nudel. 

As  the  Member  of  Congress  who 
"adopted"  Ida  Nudel's  cause,  and  have 


THE  REVEREND  VINCENT  T. 
TANZOLA.  S.J. 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  to  the 
House  the  death  of  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Father  Vincent  Tanzola,  who 
passed  away  in  my  office  on  February 
10. 

Father  Tanzola  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  on  June  30,  1925.  He  was  or- 
dained a  priest  on  September  18,  1948, 
and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on 
September  14,  1955.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University  and  received 
doctorate  degrees  in  sacred  theology, 
law,  and  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was 
active  in  the  American  Pro-Life  move- 
ment and  founded  the  International 
Documents  Center,  which  is  designed 
to  preserve  the  world's  valuable  manu- 
script collections. 

For  the  past  2%  years.  Father  Tan- 
zola served  on  my  Washington  staff. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  principle,  loyal 
to  this  country  and  its  ideals  and  abso- 
lutely dedicated  to  his  fellow  workers. 
He  will  t)e  deeply  missed  by  all  whose 
lives  he  touched. 


RADIO  STATION  WMAL  COM- 
MENDED FOR  EFFORTS  ON 
BEHALF  OF  FIGHT  AGAINST 
LEUKEMIA 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
economic  times  when  private  initiative 
is  especially  important  to  fund  needed 
programs,  I  would  like  to  commend 
radio  Station  WMAL  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  its  outstanding  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  fight  against  leukemia 
and  its  listeners  who  year  after  year, 
respond  with  totals  that  are  higher 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

WMAL's  ninth  annual  Leukemia  Ra- 
diothon,  the  weekend  of  February  27 
to  28,  brought  a  record  of  more  than 
$317,000.  WMAL  gives  up  its  entire 
commercial  product  for  this  25-hour 
period  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
raising  funds  for  this  most  worthy 
cause.  The  host  of  the  radiothon  is 
Bill  Mayhugh  who  has  worked  tire- 
lessly on  this  project  since  it  was 
launched  9  years  ago— a  project  that 
has  brought  more  than  $1  million  for 
leukemia  research  in  the  Washington 
area. 

And  aside  from  those  familiar  per- 
sonalities who  appear  before  the 
microphones,  there  are  many  WMAL 
production  and  technical  staffers  who 
deserve  special  mention.  Along  with 
producer  Eileen  Griffin,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  efforts  of  Janice 
lacona,  Maureen  Morales,  Glenn 
Gardner,  Tony  Renaud,  Pat  Anastasi. 
Joanie  Miller,  Dotma  Harrell,  Ed 
Painter,  Ray  Shaimon,  Vickie  Hill, 
Steve  Stefany.  Larry  Krebs,  Karen 
Henry,  Carol  Highsmith,  Maria  Bane, 
Ondine  Marquer,  David  Fox,  Linda 
Cobb,  Bonita  Bing,  Mike  Dawson, 
Linda  McQueeney.  Pat  Ryan,  Dianne 
Earley,  Helen  Sawyer,  Phyllis  Larry- 
more,  and  Brigid  Reed. 

Certainly  the  contribution  of  the 
Greater  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
Leukemia  Society  of  America  must 
also  be  recognized.  Executive  Director 
Jim  Fitzgerald  and  his  staff  provide 
outstanding  support. 

Two  related  efforts  played  a  large 
role  in  the  success  of  the  project.  The 
Leukemia  Casino  Night  chaired  by 
Permie  Abramson  and  Michael  Epstein 
raised  nearly  $102,000  of  the  total. 
They  were  assisted  in  this  effort  by 
the  Golden  Nugget  of  Las  Vegas  and 
Atlantic  City  and  their  personnel- 
company  President  Shannon  Bybee. 
his  executives  and  managers,  Boone 
Wayson,  Mike  Moore,  Alan  Anderson, 
and  Bob  Culton  and  many  other  tal- 
ented employees.  In  addition,  the  bar- 
tenders of  Washington  added  nearly 
$48,000  to  the  radiothon  by  donating 
proceeds  of  the  Aimual  Bartenders 
Ball  chaired  by  Craig  Goodman.  About 
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2,800  people  donated  to  the  ball  and 
more  than  150  Washington  area  res- 
taurants and  related  service  organiza- 
tions and  companies  contributed  to 
the  ball's  success. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
editorial  that  was  broadcast  on  WMAL 
the  morning  after  the  successful 
effort.  It  simunarizes  the  spirit  that 
made  this  private  initiative  such  an 
outstanding  success. 

Lkokkmia  Raoiotror,  March  1  and  2, 1982 

I'm  Andy  Ockershausen,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  WMAL,  Inc.,  with  an  AM-63 
opinion  •  •  * 

For  many  years,  WMAL  has  been  proud  to 
say—  we  like  to  be  In  Washington.  D.C." 

We've  never  been  more  proud  than  this 
weekend  when  you,  our  listeners,  pledged  a 
record,  over  317-thousand  dollars  to  help 
fight  leukemia. 

It  was  our  9th  annual  Leukemia  Ra- 
dlothon  •  •  •  and  over  those  years  you've  do- 
nated more  than  a  mUlion  dollars  to  the 
Leukemia  Society  of  America. 

That  money  has  gone  to  support  research 
and  treatment  •  •  •  to  help  parents  whose 
children  are  suffering  from  the  disease  •  •  • 
and  to  help  educate  doctors  and  the  public. 

Your  generosity  speaks  for  itself.  On 
behalf  of  our  Radiothon  host  BiU  Mayhugh, 
the  entire  WMAL  staff,  the  Leukemia  Socie- 
ty, and  the  people  who  will  benefit  from 
your  gifts  •  •  •  thank  you. 

As  Jackie  Gleason  would  say— Washing- 
ton—"You're  the  greatest." 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY  TO  RETURN  TO 
FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GER- 
MANY CERTAIN  WORKS  OF 
ART 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  4625)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  return  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  certain  works  of  art  seized 
by  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  3.  after  "That"  Insert  "(a)". 

Page  1,  line  5.  after  "of."  insert  "certain". 

Page  2.  line  1,  after  "art."  insert  "Such 
committee  shall  include  one  member  desig- 
nated by  the  United  SUtes  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  (established  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  esUblish  the  United 
States  Memorial  CouncU"  (94  Stat.  1547:  36 
U.S.C.  1402)). ". 

Page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  2."  and 
insert:  (b) 

Page  2,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "the  first 
section  of  this  Act"  and  insert  "subsection 
(a)". 

Mr.  WHITE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  labors  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Could  the  gentleman,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  House,  just  explain  the  slight 
changes  made  in  the  bill  when  it  came 
back  from  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield,  I  thank  him  for 
asking  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4625,  an  act  ta  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
return  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many certain  works  of  art  seized  by 
the  U.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  was  amended  by  the  Senate  in 
two  instances.  One  of  the  amendments 
was  strictly  technical  in  nature  and 
provided  that  only  certain  works  of  art 
would  be  returned.  The  second  provid- 
ed that  the  conmiittee  which  will 
review  the  art  to  determine  its  suit- 
ability for  return  to  Germany  will  in- 
clude one  meml)er  designated  by  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Council. 

Both  those  amendments  are  accepta- 
bl(!  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Accordingly,  I  urge  that  the 
House  concur  in  them. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


March  2,  1982 


March  2,  1982 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  matter  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  THAT  THE 
PRESIDENT  SHOULD  PRESS 
FOR  SAFE  AND  STABLE  ENVI- 
RONMENT FOR  FREE  AND 
OPEN  DEMOCRATIC  ELEC- 
TIONS IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
226)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  press 
for  unconditional  discussions  among 
the  major  i>olitical  factions  in  El  Sal- 
vador in  order  to  guarantee  a  safe  and 
stable  environment  for  free  and  open 
democratic  elections. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  226 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  major  po- 
litical factions  in  El  Salvador  to  renounce  vi- 
olence in  order  to  promote  a  free  and  open 
electoral  process; 

Whereas  extreme  abuses  of  international- 
ly recognized  standards  of  human  rights 
must  be  overcome  to  make  it  possible  for 
candidates  throughout  the  political  spec- 
trum to  engage  in  political  activities  safely; 

Whereas  it  is  Important  that  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  elections  scheduled  for  March 
1982  be  considered  valid  by  all  political  fac- 
tions which  oppose  the  policies  of  the 
present  government  in  El  Salvador; 

Whereas  it  is  Important  that  the  constitu- 
tent  assembly  elections  scheduled  for  March 
1982  be  considered  valid  pursuant  to  accept- 
ed international  principles  governing  elec- 
tions, including  article  21  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  declared  its  willingness  to  accept  inter- 
national observers  for  the  elections,  which 
should  provide  such  elections  greater  ac- 
ceptance and  credibility:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
press  for  unconditional  discussions  among 
the  major  political  factions  in  El  Salvador  In 
order  to  guarantee  a  safe  and  stable  envi- 
ronment for  free  and  open  democratic  elec- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gitmav)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 226  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  press 
for  unconditional  discussions  among 
the  major  political  factions  in  El  Sal- 
vador in  order  to  guarantee  a  safe  and 
stable  environment  for  free  and  open 
democratic  elections. 

The  reasons  for  the  resolution  are 
made,  clear  in  the  whereas  clauses, 
which  argue  as  follows: 


First,  all  political  factions  in  El  Sal- 
vador should  renounce  violence  in 
order  to  promote  a  free  and  open  elec- 
torsil  process. 

Second,  human  rights  abuses  must 
be  overcome  to  make  it  possible  for  all 
candidates  to  engage  in  political  activi- 
ties safely. 

Third,  it  is  important  that  the  con- 
stituent assembly  elections  scheduled 
for  later  this  month  be  considered 
valid  by  all  political  factions,  and  meet 
accepted  international  principles  of 
validity  including  those  enumerated  in 
article  21  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

Fourth,  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor has  declared  its  willingness  to 
accept  international  observers  for  the 
elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  elections  are  in  ex- 
treme danger.  The  left  has  not  re- 
nounced violence  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  elections,  and  the  security 
forces  have  not  curbed  human  rights 
abuses  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  all 
candidates  to  campaign  safely.  The  re- 
sults of  the  elections  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  left,  and  charges  and 
countercharges  of  fraud  by  the  parties 
that  are  participating  in  the  elections 
make  it  doubtful  that  the  results  wUl 
be  accepted  as  valid  even  by  those  par- 
ties. There  is  even  a  danger  that  a  coa- 
lition of  rightwing,  antidemocratic 
parties  will  win  the  elections. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  has  op- 
posed these  elections.  I  do  not  have 
the  high  hopes  that  some  have  that 
the  elections  will  contribute  to  ending 
the  war,  but  I  think  they  are  worth  a 
try.  But  if  the  elections  are  to  have  a 
positive  outcome,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  try  to  find  ways  to  improve 
the  climate  for  the  elections,  and  ways 
for  the  democratic  left  to  participate. 
We  have  not  tried  hard  enough.  The 
hour  is  very  late,  but  I  think  Congress 
should  go  on  record  in  favor  of  at  least 
trying,  through  discussions  among  the 
factions,  to  create  conditions  whereby 
the  elections  will  be  meaningful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 226  is  a  clean  resolution  re- 
flecting actions  taken  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  and 
the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
the  original  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
197).  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
197  was  adopted  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  in  both  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee,  after  all  amendments, 
including  those  offered  by  the  minori- 
ty, were  accepted.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  to  my  knowledge 
taken  a  formal  position  on  the  resolu- 
tion, after  it  was  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee a  high-ranking  official  of 
the  State  Department  indicated  to  me 
that  the  resolution  reflected  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  Accordingly.  I 
would  think  this  is  an  essentially  non- 
controversial  measure,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 


I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron) 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue,  and  I 
yield  him  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  speak  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
before  this  House  today,  greatly  con- 
cerned and  distraught,  over  the  pa- 
thetic and  volatile  state  of  affairs,  in 
EH  Salvador.  There  is  a  fear  spreading 
throughout  the  United  States  that  our 
present  policies  toward  this  belea- 
guered country  are  bringing  us  a  step 
closer  to  military  intervention  and 
open  armed  warfare.  I  certainly  hope 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  I  have  not 
seen  any  indications  that  an  end  to 
the  war  is  imminent  or  the  continual 
abuse  and  murder  of  iimocent  people 
has  in  the  least  bit  sut)sided.  In  fact,  it 
is  becoming  blatantly  clear,  that  with 
every  passing  day,  the  violence  is  esca- 
lating, destroying  the  private  sector 
and  increasing  the  already  startling 
death  toll  in  this  impoverished  Cen- 
tral-American nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution is  to  iu"ge  the  President  to 
press  for  unconditional  discussions  be- 
tween the  revolutionaries  and  the 
Duarte  government  in  hopes  that  they 
can  resolve  this  conflict  and  establish 
a  peaceful  and  stable  environment  for 
all  major  political  factions  to  safely 
participate  in  the  electoral  process. 

The  focus  of  this  resolution  is  on 
elections  as  a  political  solution.  How- 
ever, unless  a  concerted  effort  is  made 
by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  peace  prior  to 
elections,  the  violence  will  continue 
and  the  democratic  process  will  again 
be  subjected  to  fraud  and  corruption. 

This  resolution  does  not  advocate  a 
sharing  of  power  between  the  guerril- 
las and  the  government  nor  does  it 
seek  to  give  anyone  on  the  negotiating 
table  what  they  have  been  trying  to 
achieve  on  the  battlefield.  What  this 
resolution  does  seek  to  do  is  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  to  determine  their  own  po- 
litical destiny  thereby  weakening  the 
radical  elements  in  the  El  Salvadoran 
military  who  are  responsible  for  the 
repressive  policies  of  the  civilian-mili- 
tary junta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  had  over  a  year  to  freely  im- 
plement its  policies  in  El  Salvador  and 
to  this  end  is  increasing  military  as- 
sistance to  the  jimta  in  hopes  of 
achieving  a  military  victory. 

We  are  slowly  reaching  a  point  of  no 
return.  Clearly,  there  is  a  Soviet- 
Cuban  threat  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere which  seeks  to  establish  client 
states  in  Central  America.  However,  if 
we  continue  with  our  military  policies 
without  exhausting  the  political  alter- 
natives we  will  be  playing  into  Castro's 
hands,  radicalizing  the  left  against  the 
United  States,  and  precluding  any  op- 
portunity, to  develop  a  sound  econom- 


ic  and   strategic  relationship   with   a 
new  government. 

President  Duarte's  policies  are  being 
continually  undermined  by  the  mili- 
tary leadership  in  El  Salvador  exem- 
plifying the  control  that  the  right- 
wing  extremists  have  in  the  govern- 
ment. By  pressing  for  unconditional 
discussions  we  can  strengthen  Presi- 
dent Duartes  efforts  to  politically  re- 
solve this  dispute  with  the  leftist  op- 
position forces. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  met 
with  various  members  of  the  private 
sector  and  the  academic  community  as 
well  as  active  supporters  and  critics  of 
the  present  regime  in  El  Salvador. 

In  every  meeting  I  have  had  almost 
everyone  claims  that  their  side  has  the 
support  of  the  people.  Frankly.  I  have 
not  seen  any  legitimate  independent 
surveys  or  polls  taken  in  El  Salvador 
indicating  that  either  side  has  the 
popular  support  they  claim.  The  only 
way  the  people  of  El  Salvador  can 
freely  exercise  their  will  for  the  first 
time  in  over  50  years  is  through  elec- 
tions in  a  safe  and  nonviolent  environ- 
ment with  the  broadest  possible  par- 
ticipation of  all  parties  throughout 
the  political  spectrum.  The  present 
conditions  in  El  Salvador  are  not  con- 
ducive to  the  electoral  process  and  will 
therefore  accomplish  little  or  nothing 
in  terms  of  ending  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Duarte  has 
invited  the  revolutionaries  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  participate  in  elections. 
This  offer  was  rejected  by  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  leadership  of  the 
guerrillas  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
which  I  may  not  necessarily  support. 

However,  whether  one  supports  the 
revolutionaries  or  not.  if  they  were  to 
unilaterally  disarm  and  enter  San  Sal- 
vador to  participate  in  elections  they 
would  be  placing  their  lives  in  the 
hands  of  the  army  and  security  forces 
which  could  prove  to  be  fatal. 

What  does  the  administration  stand 
to  lose  by  pressing  for  unconditional 
negotiations?  If  frank  and  open  discus- 
sions among  the  guerrillas,  .the  Gov- 
ernment, and  other  political  factions 
under  international  supervision  can 
bring  about  a  consensus  as  to  how  this 
conflict  can  be  fairly  resolved,  then 
the  administration  will  have  strength- 
ened its  bargaining  position  with  a 
future  freely  elected  Government.  The 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  over- 
stressed. 

If  negotiations  fail,  we  will  at  least 
be  able  to  expose  those  elements  who 
do  not  favor  a  political  solution. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  warring 
factions  in  El  Salvador  are  at  a  cross- 
roads and  must  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  which  path  they  will  follow: 

A  cease-fire,  discussions,  and  elec- 
tions; or  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
longed military  struggle. 
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The  former  should  be  welcomed  by  a 
strong  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  resolution 
identifies  the  goals  which  will  bring 
about  a  safe  environment  for  free  and 
open  democratic  elections.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  truly  achieve  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  record  my 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  226. 

I  would  first  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  superb  work  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
resolution.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  the 
ranking  Republican,  Mr.  Gilham. 
They  have  brought  to  the  floor  a  reso- 
lution which  received  wide  bipartisan 
support  from  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  extensive 
efforts  which  they  devoted  to  this 
matter  and  for  preparing  a  clear,  re- 
sponsible statement  of  congressional 
policy. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  as 
our  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Barnes,  has  out- 
lined, expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  major  political  factions  in  El 
Salvador  enter  into  unconditional  dis- 
cussions in  order  to  guarantee  a  safe 
and  stable  environment  for  free  and 
open  democratic  elections. 

It  is  a  resolution  which  is  supportive 
of  a  major  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive toward  that  beleaguered  coun- 
try—namely, the  promotion  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  meaningful  exercise  of  the 
democratic  process. 

It  is  a  resolution  which  offers  the 
best  hope  for  an  eventual  settlement 
of  a  tragic  conflict  and  one  which  I 
firmly  believe  merits  our  bipartisan 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  history  of  El 
Salvador  is  one  of  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence—and a  degree  of  human  suffer- 
ing which  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  most  Americans.  It  is  my  pro- 
found hope  that  the  elections  which 
are  scheduled  for  the  28th  of  this 
month  will  prove  to  be  an  important 
milestone  toward  reducing  the  level  of 
civil  strife  and  will  provide  the  basis 
for  an  eventual  peaceful  settlement. 

For  this  vital  effort  to  succeed,  how- 
ever, a  minimal  level  of  safety  and  se- 
curity must  be  provided  to  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  electorate  and  this  re- 
quires movement  toward  discussion 
and  cooperation  among  the  often  bit- 
terly divided  political  forces  in  the 
country.  Unless  that  basic  security  is 


provided,  in  fact,  the  results  may  well 
be  of  little  value. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  recognize  that  preparations  for 
the  forthcoming  elections  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  most  difficult  of 
circimistances— as  the  fighting  contin- 
ues and  even  escalates  on  both  sides. 
The  Duarte  government  must  be  given 
due  credit  for  making  a  reasonable 
effort  to  obtain  the  participation  of 
the  opposition  forces  in  the  election. 
For  instance,  it  has  permitted  elec- 
tronic campaigning  by  candidates  to 
minimize  the  physical  danger  to  which 
they  might  otherwise  be  exposed.  It 
has  also  ruled  that  political  parties 
allied  with  the  guerrillas  may  be  Kgis- 
tered  for  the  election— but  still,  it 
should  be  noted,  those  opposition 
groups  have  not  been  willing  to  submit 
their  political  programs  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  wish 
that  the  election  process  in  El  Salva- 
dor will  move  forward,  despite  these 
difficulties,  with  a  minimum  of  vio- 
lence and  disruption— and  that  the  re- 
sults will  lead  to  a  brighter  future  for 
this  devastated  nation. 

In  that  spirit,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  its  author,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron)  to 
help  bring  this  bipartisan  initiative  to 
the  floor.  The  intent  of  this  resolution 
is  not  to  challenge  the  policies  of  the 
Duarte  government  or  the  stated  ad- 
ministration objectives,  but  to  focus 
congressional  attention  on  the  critical 
need  to  strengthen  the  processes  for  a 
free  and  open  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  this  legislation,  we 
seek  to  encourage  the  broadest  possi- 
ble participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess in  El  Salvador  by  all  political  fac- 
tions who  are  truly  dedicated  to  a 
peaceful  democratic  solution  to  the 
conflict.  In  this  effort,  we  sought  to 
underscore  the  need  to  renounce  vio- 
lence and  human  rights  abuses  from 
all  sources  from  the  right  and  from 
the  left  as  being  detrimental  to  a  free 
and  open  electoral  process. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
scheduled  elections  for  a  national  con- 
stitutional assembly  to  be  held  on 
March  28  of  this  year.  This  important 
first  step  toward  a  return  to  democrat- 
ic government  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Catholic  Church  of  El 
Salvador,  the  major  peasant  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  the  private  sector.  In 
addition,  the  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  endorse  the  election 
and  send  an  official  observation  team 
to  join  those  representing  the  some  60 


individual  nations  invited  to  partici- 
pate. 

All  of  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  con- 
flict in  El  Salvador  will  end  by  peace- 
ful means.  The  best  way  to  accomplish 
that  objective  is  through  the  renunci- 
ation of  violence  and  full  participation 
in  free,  fair  and  open  elections.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  include  in 
the  electoral  process  all  legitimate  po- 
litical factions  who  are  dedicated  to  a 
peaceful  democratic  solution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  226  calls  for 
unconditioned  discussions  in  order  to 
guarantee  a  safe  and  stable  environ- 
ment for  free  and  open  democratic 
elections. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  this  effort  to  support  a 
democratic  solution  in  El  Salvador  by 
passing  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
226. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomtield),  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  outset,  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes)  as  well  as  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman),  and  certainly  the 
sponsor  of  this  resolution,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron), 
for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

I  support  House  Congressional  Reso- 
lution 226,  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
press  for  a  safe  and  stable  environ- 
ment for  free  and  open  elections  in  El 
Salvador.  This  resolution  is  easy  to 
support  because  the  President  already 
is  doing  precisely  what  the  Congress  is 
encouraging  him  to  do. 

Our  administration  has  called  all 
along  for  free  and  open  elections.  Our 
administration  has  reaffirmed  that 
these  elections  must  be  conducted  in  a 
safe  and  stable  environment  in  order 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  elector- 
al system,  as  well  as  to  protect  the 
lives  of  those  who  wish  to  campaign.  I 
am  sure,  therefore,  that  President 
Reagan  will  welcome  this  concurrent 
resolution  which  clearly  supports  his 
own  efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  El  Salvador. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  the  mod- 
erates and  even  the  rightwing  ele- 
ments in  El  Salvador  have  agreed  to 
pursue  the  electoral  process  in  hopes 
of  ending  internal  strife.  The  acting 
archbishop  of  El  Salvador  has  backed 
the  election  as  well  as  the  Pope.  The 
OAS  has  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
elections    in    El    Salvador    and    has 
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agreed  to  send  observers.  I  understand 
19  countries  have  agreed  to  send  ob- 
servers to  the  election.  Only  the  left- 
wing  Communist  guerrillas  have  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  election. 
They  have  declared  that  they  will  do 
everything  possible  to  disrupt 'it.  It  is 
again  obvious  that  the  Cuban-backed 
guerrillas  have  no  interest  in  support- 
ing democracy,  but  only  In  instilling  a 
Communist  dictatorship  similar  to 
that  existing  in  Nicaragua  as  well  as 
Cuba. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  today  to  back 
this  resolution  which  expresses  our 
desire  that  free  and  open  democratic 
elections  should  be  conducted  in  a  safe 
and  stable  manner  in  El  Salvador. 

Support  for  the  resolution  is  support 
for  both  President  Reagan's  ongoing 
policy  and  certainly  support  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Duarte  government  to 
bringing  about  democracy  in  Central 
America. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  Yatron  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  226).  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  resolution  is  quite  different  from 
so  many  which  have  attempted  to  ad- 
vance one  particular  side  of  the  tragic 
situation  in  El  Salvador  or  the  other. 
This  resolution  highlights  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  constituent  assem- 
bly elections  in  EH  Salvador  next 
month  and  it  underscores  the  impor- 
tance that  these  elections  be  conduct- 
ed in  a  free  and  fair  manner  so  as  to 
represent  truly  the  will  of  the  people 
in  that  tragic  country. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  my  view,  that 
certain  of  the  wording  of  this  resolu- 
tion falls  into  the  code  word  category 
used  by  one  side  or  another  in  the  El 
Salvador  conflict.  The  call  for  uncon- 
ditional discussions,  for  example,  picks 
up  terminology  used  frequently  by  the 
forces  of  the  extreme  left  or  Marxists 
elements.  Their  code  word,  uncondi- 
tional, is  a  smokescreen  among  other 
things  for  their  requirement  that 
there  be  a  restructuring  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor before  any  final  solution  to  the 
problem  can  be  negotiated.  This,  of 
course,  is  setting  out  in  advance  a  con- 
dition which  can  only  be  completely 
abhorrent  to  the  other  side  of  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

It  strikes  me  as  passing,  strange,  in 
conditions  of  armed  conflict,  that  one 
side  requires  the  dismantling  of  the 
structure  of  the  other  side  before  a 
final  solution  to  the  conflict  can  come 
about.  But  the  use  of  this  particular 
code  word  and  some  other  terminology 
subject  to  manipulation  by  one  side  or 
the  other  is  subordinate  to  the  far 
more  important  point  with  this  resolu- 
tion. That  is  that  the  Yatron  resolu- 
tion states  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
this  House  in  support  of  an  electoral 
process  which  the  Government  of  El 


Salvador  is  attempting  to  bring  about 
even  under  excruciatingly  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. From  all  signs  that  I  have 
been  able  to  see  to  date,  these  elec- 
tions will  be  conducted  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  under  the  circumstances. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  ap- 
plaud this  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  and  it  further 
strikes  me  that  the  Yatron  resolution 
does  just  that.  I.  therefore,  give  my 
support  to  this  effort.  Far  too  many 
seem  inclined  to  criticize  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  to  overlook 
the  many  attempts  that  it  is  making  to 
seek  a  just  and  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  terrible  problems  that  plague  that 
country.  The  elections  are  one  such  at- 
tempt and  I  believe  that  they  deserve 
our  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 226,  which  expresses  congression- 
al support  for  unconditional  discus- 
sions among  parties  in  El  Salvador  to 
facilitate  the  elections  scheduled  there 
for  later  this  month.  I  do  so.  however, 
with  concern  that  this  message  not  be 
wrongly  interpreted  to  give  congres- 
sional credence  to  the  Salvadoran  elec- 
toral process,  which  as  currently 
framed  is  unjust  juid  undemocratic. 

I  first  want  to  conunend  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes),  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs, 
for  his  concern  for  this  matter  and  his 
leadership  in  getting  to  the  truth  of 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador. 

The  Salvadoran  Government,  led  by 
President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  but 
dominated  by  rightwing  and  military 
forces,  does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  Salvadoran  people.  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  Government  has  not  even 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  few  reforms 
it  had  promised,  including  the  highly 
touted  agrarian  reforms.  Very  little  re- 
distribution of  resources  has  taken 
place,  and  the  peasants  and  campe- 
sinos  have  little  more  than  they  did 
when  the  current  junta  came  to 
power. 

Instead,  the  Government  relies  on 
military  force  to  suppress  and  defeat 
dissent  and  public  opposition.  Military 
or  paramilitary  rightwing  groups  have 
killed  as  many  as  30.000  innocent  Sal- 
vadorans,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  have  fled  the  country  fear- 
ing their  lives  and  their  security. 

Hope  for  fair  and  open  elections 
later  this  month  has  been  dashed. 
Military  rule  has  made  free  and  full 
participation  impossible,  opposition 
political  parties  are  excluded  from  of- 
ficial participation  in  the  elections, 
and  sadly  the  elections  could  worsen 
the  problems  they  are  intended  to 
ease. 


The  Reagan  administration,  mean- 
while, has  staunchly  defended  and 
supported  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment. Already.  77  U.S.  military  person- 
nel are  stationed  in  El  Salvador,  and 
the  President  has  sent  more  than  $80 
million  in  military  aid  to  the  Duarte 
regime.  An  additional  $18  million  is 
being  spent  to  train  Salvadoran  sol- 
diers at  U.S.  Army  bases. 

The  administration  already  has  said 
that  it  will  escalate  U.S.  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador. The  President  is  asking  Con- 
gress for  $60  million  in  additional  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Duarte  goverment  in 
fiscal  1983.  This  is  a  drastic  250-per- 
cent increase  over  the  $26  million  we 
authorized  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  does  not  include  discretionary 
funds  available  to  the  President. 

The  President's  certification  report 
on  conditions  in  El  Salvador  submitted 
to  Congress  in  Janaury  reported  more 
of  what  the  President  wished  to  hear 
and  less  of  what  was  actually  taking 
place  in  El  Salvador.  Politically  moti- 
vated murders  and  torture  have  in- 
creased significantly  during  the  past 
year.  Amnesty  International  reported 
that  perhaps  12,000  innocent  Salva- 
dorans  were  killed  last  year. 

There  is  little  hope  that  this  climate 
will  allow  the  Salvadoran  people  to 
vote  freely  on  March  28.  It  is  simply 
too  late  to  neutralize  the  charged  mili- 
tary atmosphere  there. 

Negotiations,  however,  are  long  over- 
due. The  Reagan  administration  has 
thus  far  rejected  proposals  for  talks 
among  major  political  factions  in  El 
Salvador  in  favor  of  a  military  solu- 
tion. Yet  the  proper  role  for  the 
United  States  in  El  Salvador  is  in  en- 
couraging negotiations  that  might 
lead  to  peace  and  might  include  all 
segments  of  that  embattled  society  in 
shaping  a  truly  democratic  society. 

For  this  reason,  I  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  226.  Its  provi- 
sion urging  unconditional  talks  is  a 
welcome  breath  of  fresh  air  in  a 
debate  that  has  until  now  unfortu- 
nately focused  predominantly  on  mili- 
tary assistance. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  good  this  resolution 
will  do,  but  I  support  it  because  it  puts 
us  on  the  side  of  those  who  would 
settle  their  differences  by  ballots  and 
not  by  bullets. 

The  one  consistent  plea  of  Latin 
Americans,  too  often  ignored,  has  been 
the  insistent  plea  for  self-determina- 
tion. 

We  have  no  right  to  dictate  the  deci- 
sion of  what  party  governs  El  Salva- 
dor. That  is  not  our  choice  to  make. 

We  do  have  both  right  and  obliga- 
tion, in  the  interest  of  a  peaceful 
neighborhood,  to  insist  that  the  choice 
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be  made  by  the  Salvadoran  people 
themselves— not  through  the  process 
of  force  and  fear  and  terror,  but 
through  the  process  of  fair  and  free 
elections. 

The  elections  which  are  set  for 
March  28  provide  the  only  present 
hope— and  quite  possibly  the  last 
hope— of  salvaging  a  democratic  politi- 
cal system  in  this  little  nation  which 
lies  at  the  pulsating  heart  of  Central 
America. 

The  Government  now  headed  by 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  has  asserted  its 
complete  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
results  of  those  elections.  We  should 
do  the  same.  And  we  should  urge  with 
whatever  persuasion  we  possess  that 
all  other  parties  do  likewise. 

While  our  entreaties  may  be  wholly 
ignored  by  the  terrorists,  we  should 
implore  them  by  every  peaceful  means 
at  our  command  to  abandon  their  boy- 
cott of  the  elections  and  to  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  their  followers 
to  participate. 

There  can  be  no  intellectual  or 
moral  respectability  in  acts  of  terror 
designed  to  sabotage  the  election  proc- 
ess. And  let  us  madke  it  clear  that  our 
call  for  talks  among  all  parties  is  in  no 
way  aimed  at  subverting  that  process 
and  substituting  a  cynical  process  of 
private  power  brokering  behind  the 
people's  backs. 

In  the  long  and  checkered  history  of 
our  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  we  have  been  some- 
times a  source  of  inspiration  and  some- 
times a  source  of  resentment  and  fear. 
On  occasions  we  have  smothered  them 
with  a  bear  hug,  and  for  long  periods 
frozen  them  with  the  indifference  of 
benign  neglect. 

When  we  1  ave  backed  the  electoral 
process  and  peaceful  local  self-deter- 
mination, we  have  been  consistent 
with  our  own  ideals  and  have  been 
worthy  of  their  respect. 

When  we  have  not,  we  have  be- 
trayed those  ideals  and  blurred  our 
image. 

In  the  great  liberating  upheavals  of 
the  last  century,  men  like  Bolivar  and 
O'Higgins  and  San  Martin  and  Benito 
Juarez  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
their  model  and  their  political  inspira- 
tion. 

In  1948  we  backed  electoral  democra- 
cy in  Costa  Rica,  and  for  23  years  it 
has  been  a  model  of  progressive  demo- 
cratic government. 

In  the  1950's,  we  backed  elections  in 
Venezuela,  and  a  democracy  has 
emerged  from  the  ashes  of  the  mili- 
tary oligarchy. 

In  the  1960's  John  F.  Kennedy  with- 
drew diplomatic  recognition  from  a 
military  junta  in  Peru  and  agreed  to 
restore  it  when  free  elections  were  re- 
sumed. They  were. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Trujillo's  dicta- 
torship in  the  Dominican  Republic,  we 
joined  with  other  members  of  the  OAS 
to  insure  free  elections,  and  for  the 


past  16  years  a  constitutional  democra- 
cy has  survived. 

Those  have  been  our  finest  hours. 
When  we  have  tried  to  interfere  by 
overpowering  force,  or  by  covert 
action  to  destabilize  the  constituted 
governments  in  Chile  and  Guatamala, 
we  have  betrayed  our  own  principles 
and  in  the  end  have  betrayed  our  own 
credibility. 

There  are  democratic  forces  emerg- 
ing in  the  Caribbean.  The  tender 
plants  of  political  freedom  in  Hondu- 
ras and  Jamaica,  in  Costa  Rica  and 
now  in  Panama,  need  to  be  watered 
and  nourished  and  encouraged  not 
alone  by  word  but  by  example. 

To  that  end  I  support  this  resolution 
and  the  elections  of  March  28  as  the 
only  legitimate  and  honorable  way  in 
which  to  solve  the  difficulties  and  stop 
the  needless  bloodshed  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  GILAIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Yatron)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilman)  for  their 
dedication  in  attempting  to  find  some 
sort  of  help  for  what  is  going  on  with 
our  friends  and  neighbor  to  the  South. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  that  we 
have  before  us  today  urges  negotia- 
tions between  the  recognized  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  the  Commu- 
nist-rebel forces  who  are  engaged  in  a 
violent  struggle  even  now.  The  propo- 
nents of  this  resolution  portend  that 
before  free  and  democratic  elections 
can  take  place,  the  two  sides  should  sit 
down  and  resolve  their  differences  to 
provide  a  stable  environment  for  these 
crucial  elections.  In  any  way  that  you 
look  at  it.  I  believe  this  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse. 

What  this  approach  would  achieve  is 
exactly  what  the  leftist  forces  and 
their  Communist  suppliers  in  Havana 
and  Moscow  are  hoping  for:  That  is  to 
give  the  Communist  insurgents  the  le- 
gitimacy which  they  have  been  unable 
to  gain  for  themselves  through  terror- 
istic coercion  and  bloodletting. 

The  violence  in  El  Salvador  has 
made  one  thing  clear:  The  rebels  aim 
is  nothing  less  than  to  strap  the  El 
Salvadoran  people  in  the  bonds  of 
communism  and  to  further  the  en- 
trenchment of  communism  in  Central 
America.  Recent  reports  attest  that 
the  leftist  guerrillas  have  lost  any  pop- 
ular support  and  would  win  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  vote  in  proper  elections. 

Our  perception  of  this  situation 
must  be  crystal  clear,  and  we  must  be 
scrutinizing  of  any  action  which  we 
take  which  will  send  signals  down  into 
the  area  about  our  resolve  to  defend 
against  the  spread  of  communism. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
declared  its  willingness  to  accept  inter- 
national observers  for  the  scheduled 
elections  to  insure  that  candidates  and 


participants  would  act  in  freedom  and 
safety.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  will  of  the  people  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  scheduled  elections,  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  support  the 
Government  in  proceeding  in  the  fair- 
est manner  by  carrying  out  these  elec- 
tions promptly  and  without  putting 
any  unnecessary  roadblocks  in  the  way 
of  the  elections.  This  administration  is 
working  for  that  desired  result,  one 
desired  by  all  of  us,  to  achieve  tran- 
quility and  peace  in  the  area.  That  is 
what  the  people  of  El  Salvador  want. 
That  is  what  we  all  want.  To  put  out 
any  sort  of  a  resolution  at  this  time 
would  simply  cloud  that  issue  and  give 
legitimacy  to  the  Communist  forces. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  cosponsor  to  this  resolution,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  full  and 
bipartisan  support. 

I  would  like  to  stress  one  issue  above 
all,  and  that  is  that  it  is  very  clear 
that  in  the  last  month  or  so  there  has 
been  a  defined  change  in  the  Ameri- 
can public  perception  of  the  El  Salva- 
dor issue,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  stationing  of  American  advisers  in 
El  Salvador.  The  stationing  of  those 
advisers  jeopardizes  bipartisan  support 
for  the  administration's  foreign  policy; 
it  jeopardizes  the  prospects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's party  in  the  fall  elec- 
tion; and  it  jeopardizes,  above  all.  the 
influence  of  the  President  on  a  whole 
spectrum  of  issues,  economic  as  well  as 
security. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  propitious 
time  for  our  advisers  to  be  returned 
home. 

I  also  cannot  think  of  a  more  propi- 
tious time  for  the  administration  to 
welcome  neutral  third-party  involve- 
ment in  negotiations.  In  this  regard, 
the  recent  initiative  of  the  President 
of  Mexico,  Mr.  Lopez  Portillo,  stands 
out  as  a  beacon  of  hope. 

Earlier  this  morning,  the  Secretary 
of  State  indicated— and  I  think  very 
tragically— that  the  involvement  of 
Mr.  Lopez  Portillo  would  only  be  con- 
structive if  there  were  preconditions  to 
Nicaraguan  behavior.  Preconditions  at 
this  time  could  not  be  less  meaningful 
to  the  situation  in  El  Salvador,  and 
this  resolution  points  to  the  need  for 
negotiations  without  conditions.  That 
is  exactly  what  this  country  needs  at 
this  time.  I  urge  Members  of  my  party 
as  well  as  the  majority  to  give  this  res- 
olution their  fullest  support. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 226,  which  I  have  joined  in  spon- 
soring. 

Through  years  of  lack  of  foresight, 
faulty  analysis,  false  economies,  inad- 
equate planning,  and  incomplete  rec- 
ognition of  the  full  range  of  our  inter- 
ests in  El  Salvador  and  its  region,  we 


are  today  faced  with  a  situation  which 
presents  us  with  a  narrow  range  of  op- 
tions, none  of  them  very  appealing. 

This  is  sad,  frustrating,  and  irritat- 
ing. And  I'm  afraid  that  in  our  now 
somewhat  desperate  consideration  of 
the  problem,  too  many  of  us'  are  miss- 
ing too  many  important  elements  in 
the  picture. 

Some  are  turning  a  blind  or  callous 
eye  to  the  atrocities  which  are  undeni- 
ably being  committed  by  groups  and 
forces  with  at  least  a  formal  loyalty 
and  responsibility  to  the  Salvadoran 
Government. 

Others  fail  just  as  blindly  to  recog- 
nize both  the  dramatic  reforms  which 
the  current  Government  is  carrying 
out,  and  the  progressive  nature  and 
democratic  credentials,  earned  in  pre- 
vious elections,  of  the  Government's 
civilian  leaders. 

We  are  also  presented  with  accounts 
which  omit  entirely  the  abuses  and 
outrages,  the  death  and  destruction 
committed  by  the  guerrilla  opposition 
in  its  effort  to  take  politicial  power  by 
force. 

Then,  there  are  too  many  who  fail  to 
appreciate  adequately  the  extent  to 
which  at  least  some  of  those  in  the 
struggle  believe  they  are  fighting  op- 
pression and  seek  only  justice. 

And  finally,  there  are  also  too  many 
who  seem  to  assume  that  because  the 
guerrillas  are  fighting  against  a  gov- 
errmient  with  a  military  component, 
they  are  merely  seeking  to  end  repres- 
sion and  are  backed  by  the  majority  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
support  this  view,  and  considerable 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Amidst  all  this  selective  vision,  Mr. 
Speakci,  we  need  to  be  sure  that  we 
are  looking  as  clearly  and  honestly  Sjs 
we  can,  and  we  need  to  take  the  most 
balanced  and  reasonable  position  that 
we  can.  After  all,  we  have  interests  to 
defend  in  El  Salvador.  They  include 
our  national  security  interests,  our 
real  need  to  protect  against  the  intro- 
duction uito  this  nearby  area  of  forces 
alien  to  the  region  and  hostile  to  us. 
We  also  have  a  bacic  commitment  to 
economic  and  social  justice,  and  a  fun- 
damental, unshakable  interest  in  the 
survival  and  success  of  democracy- 
true  democracy— wherever  possible. 

In  protecting  and  pursuing  our  inter- 
ests, we  will  have  to  expect  to  apply 
our  resources,  including  various  kinds 
of  assistance,  carefully  aimed  and 
closely  monitored.  But  not  least  of  the 
resources  we  need  to  apply  is  some 
thoughtful,  steady,  skillful,  balanced 
diplomacy. 

In  all  of  this  the  Congress  has  a  role 
to  play— and  that  brings  me  to  the  res- 
olution before  us.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced last  fall  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ceived extremely  careful  and  thought- 
ful consideration  by  both  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


As  a  result  of  the  commendable  initi- 
ative of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  unusu- 
ally thoughtful  treatment  the  resolu- 
tion received,  we  are  presented  today 
with  a  resolution  of  considerable  bal- 
ance, and  commendable  focus  on  the 
essence  of  the  problem. 

To  begin  with,  it  avoids  useless  and 
possibly  irritating  efforts  to  place 
blame,  and  focuses  instead  first  on  the 
importance  of  bringing  the  violence 
and  the  abuses  of  human  rights  in  El 
Salvador  to  an  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see 
no  grounds  for  objection  here. 

The  resolution  then  stresses  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  elections  sched- 
uled for  the  end  of  this  month  find 
broad  acceptance,  both  in  El  Salvador 
and  elsewhere,  and  that  there  be  some 
objective  standards  and  judges  for 
measuring  their  validity.  While  it  is 
always  possible  to  quibble  over  words, 
I  see  no  basis  for  objecting  to  the 
thrust  of  these  provisions. 

Finally,  the  resolution  calls  on  the 
President  "to  press  for  unconditional 
discussions  among  the  major  political 
factions  in  El  Salvador  in  order  to 
guarantee  a  safe  and  stable  environ- 
ment for  free  and  open  democratic 
elections." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important.  The 
goal— our  goal— in  El  Salvador  must 
always  be  democracy,  and  it  must 
always  be  the  only  kind  of  democracy 
worthy  of  the  name:  one  based  on  free 
and  open  elections.  Discussions— or  ne- 
gotiations—may validly  be  used  to 
help  create  or  improve  the  conditions 
for  elections,  but  we  must  guard  care- 
fully against  being  drawn  into  sup- 
porting negotiations  which  would  take 
the  place  of  elections.  The  right  of  any 
group  to  speak  for  the  people  must  be 
validated,  and  there  is  only  one  place 
to  do  it:  the  ballot  box. 

In  El  Salvador,  with  elections  scarce- 
ly 4  weeks  away,  the  hour  is  short,  and 
the  need  is  urgent.  If  at  all  possible, 
the  appeals  of  this  resolution  should 
be  heeded:  The  violence  and  abuses 
should  end,  and  elections  of  the  freest, 
cleanest,  and  most  open  sort  should  be 
held.  Whether  the  resolution  will  be 
heeded  of  course  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  by  passing  the  resolution,  we  can 
place  ourselves,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran people  and  of  the  people  of  a 
watching  world,  squarely  in  favor  of 
an  end  to  killing  and  the  beginning  of 
a  truly  democratic  process  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  people  will  prevail. 

I  therefore  urge  our  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  226. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  notwith- 
standing the  source  and  nature  of 
some  of  the  support  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed for  it. 


Let  me  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  did  not  welcome  it  when  he  was 
asked  about  it  in  committee  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  reason  it  bears  my  name 
is  that  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  admin- 
istration s  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Yatron  resolution.  I  congratu- 
late the  author  of  the  resolution  for 
articulating  a  policy  that  can  be  sup- 
ported both  by  those  who  respond  pri- 
marily to  the  emotional  and  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  the  crisis  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  those  who  are  seeking  simply 
to  analyze  in  a  cold-blooded  fashion 
where  the  best  foreign  policy  interests 
of  the  United  States  reside. 

This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  Reagan 
administration  policy— which  serves 
neither  humanitarian  goals,  nor  the 
best  political  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  and  his  spokesmen 
have  expressed  opposition  time  and 
time  again  to  precisely  the  sort  of  un- 
conditional discussions  called  for  in 
this  resolution.  The  administration 
has  demanded  that  any  such  discus- 
sions occur  subsequent  to  military  sur- 
render by  the  opposition,  and  that 
these  discussions  be  limited  to  partici- 
pation in  the  elections  this  month. 
The  Yatron  resolution  attaches  no 
such  conditions  or  limitations.  Rather, 
it  recognizes  that  unconditional  dis- 
cussions are  necessary  to  create  "a 
stable  environment"  before  "free  and 
open  democratic  elections"  will  be  pos- 
sible. 

President  Reagan's  opposition  to 
such  discussions  make  sense,  if  at  all, 
only  if  you  accept  the  premise  that 
those  in  opposition  to  the  Salvadoran 
junta  are  unalterably  wedded  to  vio- 
lence, and  unwilling  to  negotiate  with 
sincerity  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict.  This  may  be  the  case,  but  I 
submit  that  this  has  not  been  proven, 
that  there  is  considerable  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  and  that  Reagan  admin- 
istration policies,  if  pursued  without 
change,  will  preclude  any  opportunity 
for  any  outcome  other  than  total  mili- 
tary victory  by  one  side  or-the  other, 
an  outcome  which  could  not  occur 
without  the  even  more  massive  shed- 
ding of  blood. 

The  administration  alleges  that  the 
opposition  seeks  to  negotiate  only  as  a 
ploy  for  time,  and  that  it  seeks  to  win 
at  the  bargaining  table  what  it  cannot 
win  on  the  battlefield.  No  statement 
could  seem  better  calculated  to  insure 
more  violence. 

If  the  opposition  is  bluffing,  let  us 
call  the  bluff,  not  raise  the  stakes. 

Military  aid  to  the  tiny  country  of  El 
Salvador  is  growing  almost  as  fast  as 
spending  for  domestic  social  programs 
is  shrinking.  The  level  of  violence  in  El 
Salvador  has.  nevertheless,  not  been 
reduced:  the  opposition  is  stronger 
than  ever:  and  the  terrorists  of  the 
right  remain  out  of  control. 
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The  United  States  should  not  con- 
tinue to  signal  thumbs  down  to  the  ne- 
gotiating and  mediation  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  opposition,  by  the 
church,  by  Mexico  and  other  Latin 
American  countries,  or  by  various 
international  political  groups.  The 
time  has  come  in  El  Salvador  to  stop 
the  fighting  and  start  the  talking. 

Toward  this  goal,  the  Yatron  resolu- 
tion represents  an  important  first 
step.  I  strongly  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lacomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Yatron  resolution  is  a  good  state- 
ment of  the  objectives  which  we  ideal- 
ly seek  for  obtaining  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador.  Its 
goals  are  ones  supported  by  this  ad- 
ministration, and  President  Duarte 
himself  has  encouraged  the  rebelling 
political  factions  to  return  to  El  Salva- 
dor and  participate  in  building  a  de- 
mocracy. 

The  word  "negotiation"  has  been 
used  several  times  here  in  connection 
with  this  resolution.  If  you  will  read 
the  resolution,  you  will  find  there  is 
no  reference  to  negotiation.  The  words 
used  are  "unconditional  discussions." 
There  is  quite  a  difference. 

Both  President  Duarte  and  this  ad- 
ministration are  committed  to  a  politi- 
cal, not  a  military,  solution  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  Duarte 
government  to  actively  support  the 
March  28  constituent  assembly  elec- 
tions and  the  role  of  international  ob- 
servers. 

The  resolution  calls  for  control  of 
human  rights  abuses,  a  goal  which  we 
all  support.  Even  such  a  staunch 
human  rights  advocate  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post— attached— believes  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  correct  in  certifying 
that  the  jimta  in  El  Salvador  is  com- 
mitted to  human  rights,  reforms,  and 
elections. 

The  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  El  Sal- 
vador, peasant  labor  organizations, 
and  the  private  sector,  all  have  stated 
their  strong  support  for  the  electoral 
process. 

Finally,  the  resolution  called  for  all 
major  political  factions  to  renounce  vi- 
olence in  order  to  promote  the  free 
electoral  process.  That  is  perhaps  the 
key  element  in  this  resolution.  Some 
seem  intent  on  placing  the  burden  for 
achieving  the  goals  of  this  resolution 
just  on  the  junta  in  El  Salvador.  But 
what  do  the  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion propose  in  the  way  of  bringing 
pressure  against  the  guerrillas  fight- 
ing in  El  Salvador  to  have  them  re- 
nounce violence  and  lay  down  their 
arms  and  agree  to  participate  in  the 
constituent  assembly  elections?  Unilat- 
eral disarmament  is  no  more  realistic 
for  achieving  peace  and  insuring  free 
and  democratic  institutions  in  El  Sal- 


vador than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Having  the  guerrillas  accept 
the  principles  of  this  resolution  would 
be  the  real^  triumph.  I  hope  that  can 
be  achieved'. 

As  our  administration  and  the 
Duarte  government  seek  a  political  so- 
lution to  the  crisis  there,  I  believe  we 
in  the  Congress  can  best  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  by  encour- 
aging the  political  process. 

The  general  thrust  of  the  resolution 
is  supported  by  the  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  just  this 
morning  made  that  point  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

However,  and  unfortunately,  certain 
aspects  of  the  resolution  detract  frt)m 
its  basic  scheme  of  support  for  the 
electoral  process  and  may  lead  to  mis- 
interpretation. Due  to  procedures 
under  which  this  resolution  is  being 
brought  before  the  House,  we  cannot 
at  this  time  make  or  even  consider  the 
needed  changes.  Nonetheless.  I  believe 
the  central  message  of  this  resolu- 
tion—support for  free,  fair,  and  open 
democratic  elections  in  a  peaceful  en- 
vironment—is important  enough  for 
me  and  all  of  us  to  lend  our  support. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  29.  1982] 
Certifying  El  Salvador 

Congress  had  demanded  that  the  presi- 
dent, in  order  to  continue  aiding  El  Salva- 
dor, certify  that  the  junta  is  committed  to 
human  righta,  reforms  and  elections.  Yes- 
terday the  president  so  certified.  We  think 
he  lid  the  right  and  necessary  thing.  It's 
evident,  however,  that  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  is  confused  and  dismal  enough 
that,  had  a  president  wanted  to,  he  might 
have  marshaled  grounds  to  go  the  other 
way. 

The  trouble  lies  not  in  the  decision  Mr. 
Reagan  made  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
hurdle  Congress  forced  him  to  jump.  Many 
people  In  and  out  of  Congress  fear  that  the 
junta  is  a  loser,  unable  to  tame  the  extreme 
right  sufficiently  to  fight  the  extreme  left 
effectively.  They  could  turn  out  to  be  right. 
But  probably  most  congressmen  who  voted 
to  set  up  the  certification  procedure  did  not 
mean  that  the  president  should  take  It  liter- 
ally and  use  it  to  cut  off  the  junta.  Raiher. 
they  surely  meant  to  be  giving  the  president 
at  once  a  way  to  push  the  junta  harder  and 
an  incentive  to  do  so.  Now  that  Mr.  Reagan 
has  certified  the  aid,  however,  some  of  them 
are  feeling  aggrieved. 

They  might  better  inquire  more  rigorous- 
ly Into  what  It  Is  they  mean  to  do.  It  is  well 
to  press  the  administration  to  be  more  at- 
tentive to  rights,  reforms  and  elections.  This 
administration  has  needed  pressing.  It  is 
misleading,  however,  to  proceed  as  though 
El  Salvador  were  a  fresh  issue  on  which  the 
United  States  had  the  luxury  of  making  an 
up-or-down  judgment  every  six  months,  as 
the  law  stipulates,  on  the  basis  of  the 
junta's  rights  record. 

A  little  history:  burned  by  Anastasio  So- 
moza's  replacement  by  a  Cuba-oriented 
regime  in  Nicaragua,  Jimmy  Carter  under- 
took a  bold,  preemptive  political  interven- 
tion in  El  Salvador.  Ronald  Reagan  is  fol- 
lowing basically  the  same  policy.  Call  it  a 
grit-your-teeth  policy:  to  support  a  reform- 
ist junta,  with  a  lot  of  bad  eggs  in  and 
around  it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  Somoza-Sandi- 
nista   choice.   For   critics   to   narrow   their 


focus  to  the  teeth-gritting  without  consider- 
ing the  policy's  larger  aims  is  shallow  and 
unfair. 

For  people  who  cant  take  the  junta,  the 
honest  response  is  not  to  say  the  junta  is— 
surprise— beset  and  flawed,  but  rather  to 
make  the  case  that  it's  acceptable  to  the 
United  States  if  El  Salvador  goes  the  Cuban 
way.  Perhaps  this  will  have  to  be  said  of 
Guatemala,  burdened  by  a  regime  that 
seems  beyond  the  pale  even  of  the  conserva- 
tive Ronald  Reagan,  let  alone  of  the  liberal 
Jimmy  Carter.  El  Salvador,  however,  is  an- 
other story:  the  place  where  both  presidents 
decided  it  was  worth  hanging  on. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
2  minutes  remaining  on  this  side  and 
we  have  three  speakers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
time  be  extended  by  1  minute  so  that  I 
can  yield  1  minute  to  each  of  the  three 
Members  who  are  seeking  time  to  ad- 
dress the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  bringing  this  resolution  up 
under  this  procedure  is  so  it  could  not 
be  amended  and  so  that  there  could  be 
limited  discussion  on  it. 

Mr.  BARNES.  None  of  the  Members 
are  seeking  to  amend  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  let  me  finish  my  state- 
ment, the  problem,  of  course,  that  you 
have  brought  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  so  that  it  comes  up  under  a 
time  limitation. 

My  understanding  is  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Members  on  this  side  that 
might  have  some  amendments  to  offer 
if  this  resolution  were  brought  up 
under  the  regular  procedures  of  the 
House. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  while  I  understand  his  prob- 
lem with  regard  to  time,  I  will  feel 
constrained  to  object,  simply  because 
the  procedure  picked  was  the  gentle- 
man's own. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Well,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  courtesy  to  our  col- 
leagues in  not  permitting  them  the  60 
seconds  to  speak. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution is  based  on  two  fundamental 
assumptions.  The  first  is  that  the  only 
way  to  achieve  peace  in  El  Salvador  is 
through  an  electoral  process  in  which 
the  people  of  that  country  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  freely  and 
fairly  determine  their  own  future. 

The*  second  assumption  is  that,  given 
the  nature  of  the  situation  and  the 
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conflict  in  El  Salvador,  the  only  way 
to  get  an  agreement  between  the 
major  political  factions  in  the  coimtry 
on  an  electoral  process  in  which  they 
can  have  some  confidence  is  through 
unconditional  discussions  between 
those  factions  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
way  and  a  formula  through  which  all 
sides  can  have  some  confidence  that 
the  results  of  such  an  election  will  be 
respected. 

It  is  no  more  realistic  to  expect  the 
guerrillas  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
participate  in  an  election  supervised 
by  the  current  security  forces  than  it 
would  be  to  have  the  security  forces 
lay  down  their  arms  to  rim  an  election 
supervised  by  the  guerrillas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  take  more  than  half  a  minute  and 
I  would  like  to  yield  the  other  half 
minute  to  my  colleague,  who  seems  to 
be  under  the  pressure  of  time. 

I  support  this  resolution.  I  am  not 
flying  in  the  face  of  our  administra- 
tion or  our  President  by  doing  so  and  I 
would  like  that  understood.  There  Is  a 
difference  between  negotiations  and 
discussions  and  I  welcome  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  other  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  will  remain  on  her  feet. 
She  is  yielding  30  seconds  to  a  Member 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Can  I  reserve  30  sec- 
onds for  our  colleague? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  the 
time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the   gentleman   from   Michigan   (Mr. 

BONIOR). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor has  reached  the  point  of  impasse. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  claimed  that  the  human 
rights  record  of  the  Salvadoran  junta 
has  improved,  and  has  thus  sanctioned 
increased  military  aid.  U.S.  officials 
continue  to  speak  the  extravagant 
rhetoric  of  the  cold  war.  and  raise  the 
spector  of  further  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  collect- 
ed by  reputable  international  organi- 
zations, by  journalists,  by  church  offi- 
cials, and  by  Members  of  this  Congress 
disputes  the  administration's  claims 
on  human  rights  and  calls  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  our  actions  in  El  Salva- 
dor. The  American  people  have  ex- 
pressed their  anxiety  over  the  situa- 
tion in  recent  polls  showing  that  a  ma- 
jority do  not  favor  increases  in  U.S. 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 


Meanwhile,  each  day  brings  reports 
of  the  mounting  death  toll  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Today,  we  address  the  issue  of  how 
to  break  this  deadlock,  halt  the  spiral- 
ing  violence,  and  encourage  a  political 
solution  to  the  conflict  in  this  war-rav- 
aged nation.  This  resolution  goes  to 
the  heart  of  a  problem  that  has  for 
too  long  been  obsecured  by  ill-consid- 
ered rhetoric  and  imprudent  action. 
By  urging  the  President  to  press  for 
unconditional  discussion  among  the 
major  political  factions  in  El  Salvador, 
it  compels  us  to  search  for  the  circum- 
stances that  will  guarantee  a  safe  and 
stable  envirormient  for  free  and  open 
elections. 

These  circumstances  do  not  now 
exist  in  El  Salvador.  Violence,  fear, 
and  intimidation  limit  participation  in 
the  electoral  process.  Leaders  of  oppo- 
sition parties— who  have  for  decades 
sought  a  democratic  solution  in  El  Sal- 
vador—have been  marked  for  death  by 
the  armed  forces.  The  ballot  box 
offers  no  freedom  of  expression  to  a 
people  who  are  daily  suffering  the 
brutalities  of  a  civil  war. 

Unless  elections  are  placed  in  a 
broader  context  of  political  concilia- 
tion, they  will  be  neither  democratic 
nor  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolution 
to  the  Salvadoran  conflict.  For  this 
reason.  I  call  upon  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  support  this  timely  reso- 
lution. 

I  am  also  asking  my  colleagues  to 
take  an  additional  step  that  I  believe 
will  contribute  to  a  viable  political  so- 
lution in  El  Salvador.  A  most  promis- 
ing avenue  has  been  opened  by  Mexi- 
can President  Lopez  Portillo.  who  has 
offered  to  serve  as  a  mediator  among 
the  polarized  factions  in  Central 
America.  President  Lopez  Portillo's 
offer  is  an  historic  opportunity  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Congress- 
man Jim  Leach  and  I  are  circulating  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  asking  him 
to  consider  President  Lopez  Portillo's 
peace  initiative.  I  hope  others  will  join 
us  in  this  effort. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
to  accept  the  challenge  offered  by 
President  Lopez  Portillo  last  week, 
when  he  said: 

Let  us  together  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
It  is  possible.  The  consequences  of  failure 
are  unthinkable.  I  appeal  to  men  of  good 
will;  let  us  give  each  other  a  last  opportuni- 
ty. We  will  know  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  the  theme 
that  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARz)  was  building  upon  and 
that  is:  In  order  for  this  electoral  proc- 
ess to  be  meaningful  in  El  Salvador,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  has  to  be  nego- 
tiations. I  support  the  resolution  that 
is  before  us:  but  in  addition  to  that.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  a  letter  that  is  being,  circulat- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach)  and  myself  and  others  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  calls  upon  Coresi- 


dent Reagan  to  look  into  the  issues 
raised  by  President  Portillo  and  con- 
sider them  for  lasting  solutions  to  the 
problems  in  Nicaragua  as  well  as  to 
those  problems  that  are  pending 
before  us  now  in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  re- 
turned from  Rome  where  I  had  the 
privilege  of  having  lunch  with  three 
members  of  the  government— deputies 
in  the  Italian  Oovemment— and  they 
said  that  all  the  emphasis  in  their 
media  on  El  Salvador  is  being  orches- 
trated by  the  far  left  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  Poland  and  Afghanistan. 

Free  Lech  Walesa.  There  should  be 
marches  In  the  streets  in  Amsterdam 
to  free  Lech  Walesa.  Instead,  they  are 
worrying  about  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  or  as  much  time  as  I  have  left. 
Mr.  BARNES.  And  I  yield  my  re- 
maining time  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  as  well.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
both  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  think  that  this  debate  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  important  de- 
bates that  is  going  to  take  place  on 
this  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  escalating.  Over  30,000  people 
have  died  since  the  1979  coup;  the 
economy  is  in  a  shambles,  the  society 
is  split  apart,  and  there  are  no  signs 
that  the  situation  will  improve  unless 
negotiations  take  place  between  all  le- 
gitimate political  groups  In  that  coun- 
try. The  left,  as  well  as  the  junta, 
must  be  able  to  begin  a  constructive 
dialog  before  elections  can  take  place. 
The  elections  will  have  no  real 
meaning  imless  they  are  preceded  by 
negotiations.  The  civil  war  will  not 
stop  for  the  elections.  Both  sides  must 
lay  down  their  arms,  a  reorganization 
of  the  military  would  be  helpful  in 
achieving  this  end.  and  elections  must 
take  place  if  there  is  to  be  any  peace 
in  El  Salvador.  But  it  is  only  through 
negotiations  that  any  of  this  can  be 
achieved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
an  additional  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  The  United  SUtes 
must  bear  partial  responsibility  for 
the  problems  in  El  Salvador.  We  must 
use  our  influence  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiations, then  elections,  in  El  Salvador. 
I.  therefore,  support  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  226.  calling  for  negoti- 
ations and  elections  in  El  Salvador. 
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V.  S.  Naipaul,  the  Trinidad-bom 
writer,  said  that— 

Politics  have  to  do  with  the  nature  of 
human  association,  the  contract  of  men 
with  men. 

Let  us  try  and  help  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  draw  up  a  contract  based  on 
peace  and  understanding,  not  carnage 
and  terror. 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  today  I  expressed  my 
belief  that  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor, aimed  as  it  is  toward  a  military  so- 
lution rather  than  a  political  resolu- 
tion, is  fundamentally  wrong.  I  realize 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  would  like 
to  believe  the  Reagan  administration's 
approach  is  workable.  I  cannot  agree. 

For  those  who  still  have  faith  in  the 
policies  the  administration  is  pursuing, 
the  following  essay  by  a  former 
member  of  the  ruling  jimta  should 
demonstrate,  better  than  my  own 
words  have,  that  the  present  policy 
caimot  work. 

I  also  want  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Ruben  Zamora,  diplomat- 
ic representative  of  the  opposition 
forces,  on  the  occasion  of  a  congres- 
sional workshop  on  El  Salvador  that 
took  place  on  November  5,  1981.  That 
conclave  was  organized  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Representative 
Lelami).  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  one  of  the  cosponsors.  Mr.  Za- 
mora's  statements  were  reprinted  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  22, 
1982. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  Mr.  Zamora's  article,  be- 
cause it  represents  the  official  policy 
of  the  opposition,  whose  views  have 
been  greatly  distorted  and  misquoted 
in  this  country.  If  we  forget  for  a 
moment  that  the  United  States  is  em- 
broiled in  that  conflict  on  the  side  of 
one  of  its  combatants.  Mr.  Zamora's 
position  will  appear  to  be  coming  from 
a  detached,  middle-of-the-road  observ- 
er. It  is  frightening  that  people  are 
being  slaughtered  in  El  Salvador  for 
holding  to  views  that,  in  our  country, 
would  barely  raise  attention. 

El  Salvador:  An  Election  Is  Bad  News 
(By  Adolfo  Arnoldo  Majano) 

The  plan  to  hold  an  election  next  month 
in  El  Salvador,  while  not  the  direct  cause  of 
the  country's  current  problems,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  contributing  factors.  As  a  partici- 
pant in  the  October,  1979,  coup  and  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Koveming  junta.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  election  should  not  be  held, 
that  negotiations  between  all  representative 
forces  in  the  country  take  place  first. 

No  election  held  in  a  climate  of  violence, 
with  limited  participation  and  little  if  any 
discussion  of  issues,  can  accomplish  a  legiti- 
mate peace  in  El  Salvador.  Negotiations 
would  reveal  the  true  obstacles  and  deep 
problems  that  are  preventing  peace,  and 
thus  would  establish  a  framework  for  what 
must  be  done  to  reconcile  our  society. 

Although  social  injustice  is  at  the  root  of 
El  Salvador's  crisis,  the  immediate  principal 
problem  that  Salvadorans  confront  is  that 
of  human-rights  violations.  These  keep  the 


people  in  constant  fear  and  escalate  the  con- 
flict. 

More  and  more  Salvadorans  also  are 
drawn  into  the  social  turmoil  caused  by  un- 
employment ,  and  economic  crisis.  This 
touches  all  of  the  population,  from  the  pro- 
fessional sector  to  the  political  resistance 
movements  to  the  non-conformist  fringe. 

The  magnitude  of  El  Salvador's  problems 
indicates  that  the  present  government  lacks 
both  a  base  to  sustain  itself  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  its  programs  accepted  by  the 
people.  The  government  has  exhausted  all 
political  possibilities  of  resolving  the  prob- 
lems by  cutting  off  dialogue  with  the  oppo- 
sition and  negating  the  participation  of 
other  sectors  in  the  govenment.  Above  all. 
the  junta's  effort  will  fail  because  it  has  lost 
all  credibility  and  authority  by  masking  or 
failing  to  cope  with  gross  human-rights -^vio- 
lations. 

Negotiations  would  also  cause  these  prob- 
lems to  be  brought  into  the  open,  where 
they  might  be  dealt  with.  Whatever  solution 
might  be  reached  it  must  respect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  military  forces  that  demonstrat- 
ed the  spirit  of  justice  by  supporting  the 
coup  two  years  ago. 

On  Oct.  15,  1979,  when  the  present  civil- 
ian-military government  was  installed,  the 
leaders  of  the  coup  issued  a  proclamation 
that  attempted  to  synthesize  the  primary 
aspirations  of  our  countrymen.  As  we 
stated,  the  coup's  general  objective  was  to 
correct  the  imbalance  and  inequities  within 
a  framework  of  mutual  understanding 
among  all  sectors  of  Salvadoran  society. 

Those  of  us  in  uniform  aspired  to  disen- 
gage the  military  from  all  partisan  politics 
and  to  play  a  new  role,  that  of  a  profession- 
al armed  force  to  protect  and  defend  our 
country.  This  new  role  would  merit  the  re- 
spect and  appreciation  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
and  would  prevent  our  being  used  by  any 
party  or  group  for  its  own  interests. 

Since  then,  the  balance  has  shifted  and 
power  is  held  entirely  by  a  small  group. 
These  people  are  responsible  for  taking  our 
nation  into  a  wider,  more  perilous  arena  of 
conflict,  pitting  the  military  against  their 
countrymen.  This  has  compromised  nation- 
al and  military  prestige  and  endangered  the 
very  future  of  the  armed  forces,  for  a  popu- 
lation that  has  suffered  under  a  corrupt 
military  may  decide  to  do  away  with  it  en- 
tirely. 

Hardly  anyone  in  El  Salvador  has  been 
untouched  by  the  tragedies  generated  by 
this  conflict.  An  estimated  30,000  have  died. 
300,000  have  fled  to  other  countries  or  to 
refugee  camps,  and  300,000  others  have 
been  displaced  from  their  homes  within  the 
country. 

El  Salvador's  only  hope  is  to  return  to  the 
principles  that  we  held  in  the  1979  coup. 
With  dissenters  shut  out,  elections  will  not 
accomplish  this. 

Elections  in  my  country  have  set  a  terrible 
precedent  of  fraud  and  death.  The  few  who 
have  held  power  in  collaboration  with  the 
military  have  never  allowed  the  results  of 
any  honest  election  to  be  implemented. 

Thus  it  would  be  much  better  to  negotiate 
our  differences  and  establish  a  natural  tran- 
sition that  recognizes  the  new  equilibrium 
of  political  forces  within  our  country. 
Through  negotiations,  we  can  determine  the 
shape  of  the  future  government,  and  then 
hold  clean,  authentic,  democratic  elections. 

Only  by  such  means  can  El  Salvador's  dis- 
puted political  power  be  resolved,  not  by 
some  superficial  plan  designed  by  the  junta 
and  totally  disconnected  from  the  reality  of 
El  Salvador  today. 


Although  I  have  withdrawn  from  public 
life.  I  appeal  to  the  international  communi- 
ty to  assist  my  country,  first  of  all  by  re- 
specting El  Salvador's  right  of  sovereign 
self-determination. 

(Col.  Adolfo  Amoldo  Majano  represented 
moderates  in  the  Salvadoran  military  as  a 
member  of  the  junta  established  by  the 
1979  coup.  CoHBervatives  took  over  the 
junta  a  year  later,  and  Majano  resigned  in 
protest.  After  being  held  in  prison,  he  was 
deported  last  March.  He  now  lives  in 
Mexico.) 


Saving  Salvador— Mr.   Zamora's   Remarks 
AT  A  Congressional  Conference  of  the 
Fund  for  New  Priorities  in  America 
(By  Ruben  Zamora) 

There  are  two  different  approaches  to 
finding  a  political  solution  to  the  conflict  in 
El  Salvador. 

The  first  was  proposed  by  the  Salvadoran 
Government  and  is  supported  by  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

The  other  has  been  proposed  by  the  Sal- 
vadoran opposition— the  broad  alliance  of 
progressive  political  parties,  peasants'  and 
labor  unions,  professional  associations,  aind 
popular  mass  organizations  that  form  the 
Democractic  Revolutionary  Front  and  by 
the  five  political-military  organizations  now 
united  in  the  Parabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Pront^and  is  supported  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  several 
European  and  Latin- American  countries. 

The  Government's  proposal  is  just  to  have 
elections  for  a  Constitutent  Assembly  in 
March,  allowing  the  Democratic  Front  (not 
the  National  Front)  to  participate  if  it  com- 
pletely renounces  vio'ence  and  breaks  its 
ties  with  the  National  Front. 

In  principle,  the  two  fronts  are  not  op- 
posed to  elections;  in  fact,  they  believe  that 
elections  should  be  part  of  a  comprehensive 
solution  to  the  Salvadoran  conflict.  The 
electoral  process  is  a  good  instrument  for 
the  people  to  express  their  will— when  the 
opportunity  really  exists  to  choose  freely. 

In  the  context  of  the  present  war  and  of 
Salvadoran  history,  however,  there  are  ab- 
solutely no  conditions  for  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions. There  is  a  state  of  siege:  in  recent  dec- 
ades, elections  have  always  been  fraudulent 
and  have  no  meaning  for  the  people:  there 
is  a  complete  lack  of  confidence  in  the  coer- 
cive apparatus  through  which  the  country 
has  been  ruled  for  so  long  and  which  is  still 
very  much  entrenched  in  the  power  system. 

In  such  circumstances,  for  the  two  fronts 
to  lay  down  their  arms  to  those  who  have 
been  killing  our  people  for  years  would  be 
naive,  suicidal.  Why  should  we  do  such  a 
stupid  thing,  when,  in  addition,  even  United 
States  sources  recognize  that  the  war  is 
going  in  favor  of  our  side?  What  they  are 
doing  is  asking  ub  to  surrender,  and  that  is 
something  we  are  never  going  to  do. 

The  two  fronts  have  proposed,  instead,  a 
negotiated  political  solution,  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement  that  would  include  but  not 
be  limited  to  elections  and  which  would  re- 
quire previous  talks. 

Why  do  we  propose  such  a  negotiated  po- 
litical solution?  Because  we  feel  responsible 
for  the  future  of  El  Salvador  and  know 
what  the  prolonging  of  the  war— one  that 
was  forced  upon  us— would  mean:  because 
we  are  sensitive  to  the  suffering  of  our 
people;  because  we  do  not  wish  United 
States  intervention  with  Marines,  although 
in  such  a  case  we  would  continue  the  strug- 
gle indefinitely,  and  the  conflict  would 
become  completely  regionalized.   If  all  of 


that  could  be  avoided  by  a  process  of  politi- 
cal discussion,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  go 
through  it. 

We  propose  that  the  peace  talks  be  con- 
ducted under  five  principles:  first,  the  talks 
should  be  held  between  the  Government 
and  the  Democratic  and  National  Fronts. 
That  means  we  will  not  accept  ahy  attempt 
to  separate  the  forces  of  the  fronts.  Such  a 
division  would  not  lead  to  any  realistic  solu- 
tion. Second,  there  would  be  witnesses  from 
other  governments,  since,  otherwise,  deep 
mistrust  could  easily  lead  the  talks  no- 
where. Third,  the  talks  must  be  comprehen- 
sive—they should  attempt  to  tackle  the  fun- 
damental roots  of  the  situation.  Fourth,  the 
Salvadoran  people  must  be  objectively  in- 
formed; it  is  their  Interest  that  is  at  stake, 
and  their  broad  support  is  necessary  for  an 
effective  settlement.  El  Salvador's  news 
media  are  totally  controlled  and  manipulat- 
ed by  the  oligarchy;  thus,  arrangements  are 
necessary  to  avoid  oligarchic  manipulation 
of  information.  Finally,  there  should  be  no 
preconditions  for  the  tallcs.  A  cease-fire 
could  be  a  matter  for  discussion  as  part  of 
the  process  itself. 

For  the  agenda,  we  propose  two  funda- 
mental and  broad  issues.  The  first  one  is  the 
new  economic  and  p>olitical  order  that  would 
be  sought  after  the  discussions.  Our  pro- 
•jram  for  economic  and  political  change- 
based  on  principles  of  truly  democratic  and 
pluralistic  representation  of  different  social 
and  political  groups,  complete  respect  for 
the  human  rights  of  the  population,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  mixed  economy  and  an  interna- 
tional policy  of  national  Independence  and 
nonalignment— would  be  brought  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  The  second  item  is  the  re- 
structuring of  the  armed  forces.  We  are  not 
calling  for  their  destruction  but  for  a  proc- 
ess of  making  one  out  of  the  two  armies 
that  now  exists:  the  popular  army  of  the 
two  fronts  and  the  junta's  army.  For  a  polit- 
ical settlement  to  be  successful,  two  oppos- 
ing armies  can  not  coexist.  Unless  we  are 
able  to  form  one  with  elements  from  both 
sides,  peace  can  not  be  achieved. 

Although  difficult,  a  negotiated  political 
solution  seems  the  only  rational  possibility 
to  end  the  war. 

(Ruben  Zamora  is  a  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary  Front  in  El  Salvador.  )• 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  this  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  President  Reagan 
should  press  for  unconditional  discus- 
sion among  the  major  political  sides  in 
El  Salvador  In  order  to  guarantee  an 
environment  conducive  to  free  and 
open  democratic  elections. 

The  deteriorating  situation  in  that 
troubled  country  is  of  direct  impor- 
tance and  interest  to  our  country.  We 
are  committed  to  insure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  is  a  faithful 
and  democratic  representation  of  the 
will  and  choice  of  its  people.  Only 
then  can  we  be  assured  that  no  outside 
influence  is  attempting  to  disrupt  the 
democratic  process  to  impose  their 
own  choice  of  the  Government  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  so  that  we  may  send 
a  clear  signal  to  the  world  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Congress  on  this  im- 
portant issue.* 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  House  Joint  Resolution  226  ex- 


presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  press  for  uncon- 
ditional discussions  among  the  major 
factions  in  El  Salvador  in  order  to 
guarantee  a  safe  and  stable  environ- 
ment for  free  and  open  democratic 
elections  in  El  Salvador.  I  believe  this 
measure  merits  our  fullest  support 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  its  passage. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  since  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  provide  the  Duarte 
regime  with  additional  military  assist- 
ance, the  levels  of  political  violence 
committed  by  both  leftwing  and  right- 
wing  extremists  has  increased.  Mean- 
while, our  role  in  this  conflict  has 
become  more  complicated.  U.S.  per- 
sonnel have  been  seen  carrying  M-16 
automatic  rifles  and  U.S.  helicopter 
pilots  are  alleged  to  have  ferried  Sal- 
vadoran troops  on  combat  missions. 

The  present  situation  is  grave  and 
appears  to  be  worsening.  As  always, 
the  end  result  is  greater  degrees  of  vio- 
lence and  more  human  suffering. 
Clearly,  the  present  internal,  political 
climate  in  El  Salvador  is  not  conducive 
to  free  and  open  elections. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  cause  for  hope. 
Hope  that  is  reinforced  by  passs«e  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  226.  In  the 
last  several  weeks,  a  clear  momentum 
toward  open  discussions  between  the 
various  factions  in  EH  Salvador  has 
been  growing.  Ruben  Zamora,  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front,  has  endorsed  a  negotiated  polit- 
ical settlement  between  the  Duarte 
regime,  the  E>emocratic,  and  National 
Revolutionary  Fronts.  Last  week, 
President  Lopez  Portillo  of  Mexico  of- 
fered to  act  as  a  conduit  in  an  effort  to 
bring  peace  to  Central  America.  Final- 
ly, last  week  President  Reagan  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  thai:  would  promote 
greater  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment throughout  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Each  of  these  proposals  merits  our 
consideration.  Each  of  these  proposals 
helps  to  establish  a  framework  under 
which  discussions  and  negotiations  for 
a  peaceful  and  internal  settlement  to 
El  Salvador's  problems  could  begin. 
Passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  226 
demonstrates  congressional  commit- 
ment to  promote  peaceful  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  El  Salvador  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin. 

Although  the  hour  is  late,  we  must 
never  blush  from  attempts  at  negotia- 
tion. Further,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  dramatic  success  that  was  scored 
by  British-  and  United  States-spon- 
sored initiatives  that  led  to  a  peaceful 
resolution  to  Zimbabwe's  internal  con- 
flicts. This  resolution  attempts  to  buy 
time  for  El  Salvador's  future;  time 
that  could  lead  to  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment and  constructive  dialogs  among 
all  concerned  parties  in  El  Salvador 
and  time  that  could  lead  El  Salvador 


away  from  the  violence  that  has 
rnarred  its  recent  past. 

For  this  reason,  I  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  226  and  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
its  passsage.s 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
resolution  calls  for  the  President  to 
urge  the  major  factions  in  El  Salvador 
to  participate  in  discussions  leading  to 
safe  elections  next  month.  I,  of  course, 
will  vote  for  this  resolution,  but  I  am 
not  at  all  optimistic  about  the  situa- 
tion there. 

The  violence  in  El  Salvador  contin- 
ues, with  atrocities  being  committed 
by  both  sides.  Obviously,  free  and 
open  elections  offer  the  best  chance  of 
moving  toward  a  peaceful  settlement. 
For  such  elections  to  be  truly  repre- 
sentative, though,  two  conditions 
would  have  to  be  met:  all  the  major 
factions  would  have  to  participate  and 
the  violence  would  have  to  cease.  Real- 
istically, I  see  little  chance  of  either 
happening  soon. 

Last  year  President  Duarte  invited 
all  political  parties  to  participate  in 
the  March  1982  elections  for  a  constit- 
uent assembly.  So  far,  the  left  has  re- 
fused to  participate  and  is  doing  all  it 
can  to  discredit  the  election  process. 
They  may  have  some  legitimate  rea- 
sons for  not  participating;  namely, 
fear  of  reprisals  by  the  right  and  of 
the  type  of  fraudulent  practices  that 
robbed  the  1972  elections  from  Duarte 
and  the  Christian  Democrats. 

However,  the  left  may  also  be  afraid 
that  they  could  not  win  the  elections 
and  hence  do  not  want  to  give  them  le- 
gitimacy by  participating.  It  is  espe- 
cially difficult  for  us  to  gage  the  popu- 
lar support  for  the  various  factions  in 
El  Salvador.  The  failure  of  last  year's 
final  offensive  to  attract  widespread 
support  for  the  guerillas  makes  one 
question  their  popularity;  other  events 
indicate  otherwise. 

Probably  the  only  thing  we  know  for 
sure  is  that  most  El  Salvadorans  are 
tired  of  the  fear  and  violence  caused 
by  the  excesses  of  both  sides  in  the 
civil  war.  Discussions  on  how  to  bring 
all  parties  into  the  election  process 
would  be  a  welcome  development. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  my  fear  that  the 
factions  in  El  Salvador  are  simply  too 
polarized  to  make  any  real  progress 
likely  at  this  time,  I  shall  cast  one 
hopeful  vote  for  this  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  226. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  has  sched- 
uled constituent  assembly  elections  for 
March  28.  A  great  deal  is  at  stake  in 
both  the  conduct  and  the  outcome  of 
these  elections.  If  all  parties  to  liie 
conflict  in  El  Salvador  are  encouraged 
to  participate,  and  the  Salvadoran 
people  are  free  to  vote  without  fear  of 
violence  or  retribution,  the  elections 
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might  form  a  basis  for  a  political  set- 
tlement to  the  Issues  which  divide  the 
country.  Building  upon  the  results  of 
free  and  open  elections,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  interested 
in  facilitating  negotiations  between 
the  leftists,  the  Christian  Democrats, 
and  the  Salvadoran  military  might 
have  a  chance  for  success. 

The  upcoming  elections  represent  an 
opportunity  to  begin  a  process  that 
could  end  the  bloodshed  and  destruc- 
tion that  has  engulfed  El  Salvador.  It 
is  therefore  imperative  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  insure  that  an  envi- 
ronment is  created  in  El  Salvador 
which  will  make  possible  an  election 
that  represents  the  will  of  the  Salva- 
doran people.  Given  the  present  level 
of  violence  in  the  country,  and  the 
short  time  remaining  before  the  elec- 
tion date,  the  creation  of  that  kind  of 
environment  will  not  be  easy.  It  will 
only  occur  if  the  major  political  fac- 
tions fully  discuss  procedures  for  par- 
ticipation in.  and  monitoring  of,  the 
elections,  and  it  will  only  occur  if 
those  discussions  begin  soon.  Our 
country,  which  has  already  made  a  siz- 
able financial  commitment  to  El  Ssdva- 
dor,  and  which  is  being  atsked  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  that  commitment, 
has  a  responsibility  to  do  what  it  can 
to  encourage  those  discussions.* 
•  Mr.  OON21ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  could  be  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  a  free  and  open  election,  such  as  is 
called  for  by  the  pending  resolution. 
What  troubles  me  is  that  the  resolu- 
tion spealEs  only  to  the  desirability  of 
democratic  process;  it  does  not  call 
upon  the  powers  that  be  to  insure  that 
the  resulting  constitutent  assembly 
will  have  the  power  to  be  a  real  legisla- 
ture. It  does  not  state  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  should  bend  every  effort  to 
deal  with  the  bitter  poverty  and  hope- 
lessness of  generations  that  feed  the 
violence  in  El  Salvador— and  in  other 
places  as  well.  It  does  not  urge  that 
our  policy  should  be  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  a  government  that  is 
genuinely  representative,  genuinely  re- 
sponsive to  its  people,  and  genuinely 
responsible  to  the  people,  rather  than 
to  the  oligarchy  that  has  so  long  domi- 
nated El  Salvador. 

We  cannot  pretend  that  elections 
alone  insure  representative  and  demo- 
cratic government.  We  all  know  that 
the  forms  of  democracy  exist  even  in 
the  most  rigid  of  dictatorships.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  appeal  for  elections, 
but  we  cannot  neglect  to  appeal  for 
elections  that  mean  something. 

Where  in  this  resolution  does  It  say 
that  our  sense  is  that  genuine  reform 
is  needed  in  El  Salvador?  Where  does 
it  say  that  the  government  to  be  elect- 
ed will  be  one  that  is.  in  fact,  repre- 
sentative and  responsive?  Where  does 
it  say  that  the  constituent  assembly 
will  have  real  power  to  act?  Those  are 
the  things  that  count.  We  all  know 


that  the  Russians  and  the  Cubans 
have  elections,  and  we  all  know  that 
the  forms  of  democracy  existed  even 
in  the  Reich.  But  we  also  know  that 
Russian  and  Cubsm  elections  mean 
nothing,  because  the  so-called  repre- 
sentatives have  no  power  other  than 
to  act  as  parrots  for  the  ruling  powers. 
We  caiuiot  allow  ourselves  to  be  ap- 
proving of  any  sham  democracy,  but 
the  resolution  does  not  speak  to  that. 

We  have  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  causes  of  the  misery  and  blood- 
shed in  El  Salvador.  Only  when  we 
face  the  fact  that  rebellion  arises  from 
the  helplessness  and  hoplessness  that 
feed  bitter  hatred,  will  we  be  on  the 
right  road.  If  we  do  not  pursue  *a 
policy  that  addresses  the  causes  of  the 
rebellion,  there  is  no  way  that  elec- 
tions will  make  any  difference— espe- 
cially if  the  elections  turn  out  to  be 
for  a  powerless  said  meaningless  as- 
sembly. Where  does  it  say  in  this  reso- 
lution that  the  elections  are  the  first 
step  toward  real  reform? 

Thus  far  in  El  Salvador,  we  have 
made  the  same  sorry  mistakes  that 
were  made  in  Vietnam.  Our  policy  is 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion,  rather  than  to 
addressing  and  resolving  its  causes.  We 
commit  again  such  insane  errors  as 
sending  troops  to  act  as  advisers,  and 
then  ship  them  out  if  they  so  much  as 
carry  a  rifle.  We  pay  well-guarded  and 
safe  bureaucrats  extra  benefits  for 
being  in  a  hazardous  place,  even  while 
the  soldiers,  who  are  exposed  and  un- 
guarded, get  no  hazardous  duty  pay  at 
all.  In  Vietnam  our  Government  went 
through  the  motions  of  supporting 
elections  and  carrying  out  reforms, 
but  in  the  end  nothing  worthwhile 
ever  happened.  So  it  is  in  El  Salvador 
today. 

In  Vietnam,  we  went  through  the 
motions  of  calling  for  international 
help  and  cooperation,  but  it  was  only 
for  show.  So  it  is  today  in  the  case  of 
El  Salvador. 

I  believe  that  what  we  must  do  is  to 
seek  real  international  cooperation  in 
stopping  the  violence.  I  believe  that 
this  could  be  done  by  creating  a  multi- 
national peacekeeping  force  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  It  should  not  be  an  American 
force  at  all;  it  should  be  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can force.  It  may  be  that  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  its  costs— but  we  do 
that  in  the  Middle  East,  and  so  there 
is  precedent  for  such  a  thing.  But  it 
cannot  be  an  American  force,  if  it  is  to 
be  accepted.  It  has  to  be  a  Latin  force, 
by  and  for  Latin  peoples. 

I  believe  that  we  must  stand  for  poli- 
cies that  address  the  terrible  problems 
of  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  That  is 
what  feeds  the  violence,  more  than 
anything  else.  That  is  what  creates 
the  opportunities  that  outside  agents 
exploit.  It  seems  axiomatic  that  if  we 
cannot  offer  real  hope,  real  progress. 


then  we  really  have  nothing  at  all  to 
offer. 

Most  certainly  the  pending  resolu- 
tion speaks  to  a  need  that  no  one 
could  deny.  But  what  it  does  not  speak 
to  is  the  need  for  an  American  policy 
that  seeks  to  lead,  to  do  what  genuine- 
ly needs  to  be  done,  that  shows  we 
have  learned  from  the  mistakes  and 
tragedies  of  the  past,  and  that  will 
provide  a  real  alternative  to  violence. 
It  Is  not  enough  simply  to  call  for  the 
forms  and  rituals  of  elections;  we  have 
to  call  for  real  progress,  for  real 
reform,  for  a  government  that  is  real 
for  the  people,  and  not  just  for  the  oli- 
garchs. 

That,  tragically,  is  what  this  resolu- 
tion, for  all  its  ideals  and  idealism, 
fails  to  do.  If  we  want  freedom  in  El 
Salvador,  we  have  to  give  it  a  chance. 
To  give  it  a  chance  we  must  create 
hope  where  there  is  none,  provide  op- 
portunity where  there  is  none,  and 
provide  the  people  what  they  have 
never  had.  and  that  is  a  voice  in  their 
own  destiny.  Those  are  the  elements 
of  freedom.  Those  are  the  tools  that 
will  defeat  those  who  now  are  exploit- 
ing the  bitterness  and  despair  of  gen- 
erations of  Salvsdorans.* 
•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  a  year  ago,  I  introduced 
a  resolution  which  noted  the  alarming 
increase  in  violence  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  need  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
to  the  conflict  in  that  country.  It  af- 
firmed the  sense  that  a  democratic 
government  which  respected  human 
rights  was  necessary  in  order  for  sta- 
bility to  return  to  El  Salvador.  A  year 
later,  I  am  sad  to  note  that  that  vio- 
lence has  not  stopped,  that  respect  for 
human  rights  has  not  increased,  and 
that  all  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
have  not  yet  begun  talking  to  each 
other  about  the  problems  which  are 
causing  the  war  in  El  Salvador  to  con- 
tinue. 

More  people  died  from  violence  in  El 
Salvador  last  year  than  the  year 
before.  Systematic  acts  of  kidnaping, 
torture,  and  murder  continue  to  haunt 
the  lives  of  ordinary  citizens.  Efforts 
toward  a  political  solution  to  the  vio- 
lence have  been  obstructed.  Eaj-lier 
this  year,  I  cosponsored  House  Con- 
current Resolution  226  because  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Government  should  be  one  of 
seeking  a  resolution  of  the  crisis.  The 
United  States  should  lurge  uncondi- 
tional discussions  among  the  major  po- 
litical factions  in  EH  Salvador.  I  believe 
that  passage  of  this  resolution  will  be 
important  in  moving  toward  a  situa- 
tion where  talks  can  be  productive— a 
cease-fire  and  groundwork  for  a  politi- 
cal settlement.  While  the  elections  in 
are  only  a  month  away  and  will  not 
solve  the  inherent  problems  of  El  Sal- 
vador. I  believe  that  if  this  Congress 
passes'  House  Concurrent  Resolution 


226.  it  will  be  taking  an  important  first 
step  In  the  right  direction.* 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  House  Con- 
current Resolution  226,  which  was  de-  ' 
bated  today.  This  is  an  extremely  Im- 
portant bill,  and  its  meaning  'is  clear: 
that  "free  and  open  democratic  elec- 
tions" carmot  possibly  be  held  in  the 
climate  of  violence  and  terror  main- 
tained by  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor; and  that  "free  and  open  demo- 
cratic elections"  can  only  be  held  in  a 
"safe  and  stable  environment"— an  en- 
vironment in  which  all  parties  and  all 
citizens  can  express  their  political  will 
without  fear  of  death  or  persecution. 

These  appropriate  conditions  for 
democratic  elections  have  never  been 
the  case  in  El  Salvador.  For  decades 
political  parties  have  participated  in 
elections  only  to  see  the  results  of 
those  elections  tampered  with  or 
shamelessly  overturned  by  the  armed 
forces.  President  Duarte  knows  this 
best.  The  last  elections  In  which  he 
participated,  in  1972,  together  with 
Guillermo  Ungo,  now  F»resident  of  the 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Front,  as 
his  running  mate,  were  overturned  by 
the  armed  forces.  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  won  that  election  and  was 
jailed  and  tortured;  Guillermo  Ungo 
was  sent  into  exile.  It  is  this  perennial 
fraudulent  abuse  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess by  the  armed  forces  and  oligarchy 
of  El  Salvador  that  has  brought  the 
coimtry  to  its  present  crisis.  It  is  this 
failure  of  the  electoral  process 
(through  fraud  and  abuse)  to  reflect 
the  will  of  the  Salvadoran  people  that 
has  led  broad  sectors  of  the  population 
and  large  part  of  the  political  spec- 
tnmi  to  seek  other  means. 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
situation  with  elections  is  any  differ- 
ent now  than  it  has  historically  been 
in  El  Salvador.  The  same  people  who 
orchestrated  the  1972  and  1977  elec- 
toral frauds  are  today  in  firm  control 
of  the  armed  forces.  Why  should  the 
Salvadoran  opposition  turn  over  their 
arms  and  participate  in  these  elec- 
tions, when  they  know  they  will  suffer 
the  same  fate  of  brutal  torture  and 
death  which  befell  Enrique  Alvarez 
Cordoba,  Juan  Chacon,  and  the  entire 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front  in  November  of  1980. 
They  know  they  will  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  the  four  American  women-reli- 
gious. The  time  of  the  ingenuous  is 
long  passed  in  El  Salvador. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misconstrued  as 
appearing  to  oppose  elections  in  prin- 
ciple. In  principle,  I  strongly  support 
elections  as  a  means  of  expressing  pop- 
ular will.  But  these  elections  wUl  be 
meaningless— indeed,  they  will  only  be 
one  more  episode  in  the  long  history 
of  Salvadoran  electoral  abuse— if  there 
are  no  prior  unconditional  negotia- 
tions between  major  political  factions, 
to  establish  an  environment  in  which 
truly  free  and  open  democratic  elec- 


tions can  take  place.  In  this  respect, 
the  only  sector  in  El  Salvador  which 
opposes  and  truly  fears  open  and 
democratic  elections— in  the  truest 
sense  of  that  phrase— is  the  group  now 
in  power.  The  Salvadoran  opposition— 
both  political  and  military— have  re- 
peatedly stated  in  the  U.S.  press  and 
before  this  Congress,  that  they  accept 
entering  into  elections,  but  only  after 
negotiations  are  held  to  establish 
guarantees  for  democracy  and  an  end 
to  violence  in  El  Salvador. 

For  this  reason  I  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  226,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  vote  against  the  ad- 
ministration's and  the  Salvadoran 
Government's  proposed  "political  solu- 
tion." which  is  to  legitimize  a  brutal 
and  illegitimate  rule  by  holding  nonre- 
presentative  and  abusive  elections. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  226  is 
not  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
March  28  elections— and  there  should 
be  no  misinterpretation  of  this.  It  is  a 
clear  vote  in  support  of  "unconditional 
discussions"  before  elections,  and  un- 
conditional discussions  without  which 
there  can  be  no  "free  and  open  demo- 
cratic elections."  For  this  reason  I  give 
my  full  support  to  this  bill.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Barnes)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  226. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I,  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  THAT 
SOVIET  UNION  SHOULD  RE- 
SPECT ITS  CITIZENS'  RELI- 
GIOUS FREEDOM  AND  RIGHT 
TO  EMIGRATE,  AND  THAT 
THIS  SHOULD  BE  AN  ISSUE  AT 
THE  FORTHCOMING  U.N. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  MEETING 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  373)  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
respect  the  rights  of  its  citizens  to 
practice  their  religion  and  to  emigrate, 
and  that  these  matters  should  be 
among  the  issues  raised  at  the  38th 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva 
in  February  1982,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  373 
Whereas    the    Soviet    authorities    have 
mounted  a  triple  assault  on  their  Jewish 
conununity,  ( 1 )  the  number  Jews  allowed  to 


emigrate  has  been  reduced  from  a  high  of 
4.746  in  the  month  of  October  1979  to  a 
total  of  only  9.400  in  all  of  1981,  the  lowest 
number  since  emigration  began.  (2)  frequent 
harassments,  arrests,  and  trials  have 
become  an  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  (3) 
unparalled  assaults  on  Jewish  self-study 
groups  occur  in  the  major  urban  areas;  and 

Whereas  such  harassment  and  obstacles 
to  free  movement  violate  the  obligations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  expression, 
religion,  and  emigration,  as  provided  for  In 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights,  the  final  ac:  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Ehirope 
at  Helsinki,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  instruct  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  meet- 
ing in  Geneva  in  February  1982  to  carry  to 
the  Commission  the  message  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  respect  the  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens to  practice  their  religion  and  to  emi- 
grate, should  stop  its  harassments,  arrests, 
and  trials  of  the  members  of  its  Jewish  com- 
munity, and  should  stop  its  assaults  on 
Jewish  self-study  groups; 

(2)  the  (3ovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  comply  with  Its  obligations  under 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights,  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe 
at  Helsinki,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  by  ceas- 
ing the  indiscriminate  arrests  and  trials  of 
Jewish  activists,  by  ending  the  assaults  on 
Jewish  self -study  groups,  and  by  opening  its 
doors  to  those  who  wish  to  emigrate: 

(3)  the  President  should  express  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  strong 
and  continuing  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  such  harassment  of  its  citizenry, 
and  the  obstacles  it  presents  to  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  reiterate  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States,  In  evaluating  its  relations 
with  other  nations,  will  consider  the  extent 
to  which  they  honor  their  commitments 
under  international  law,  particularly  their 
commitments  concerning  human  rights. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  tranamit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 
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Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  speak  in  behalf  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  373  as  amended,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  should  respect  the  rights  of  its 
citizens  to  practice  their  religion  and 
to  emigrate,  and  that  these  matters 
should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights 
this  month. 

House  Joint  Resolution  373,  spon 
sored  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado,  Patricia  Schroeder. 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions on  February  3,  and  by  the  full 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  The  resolution  has  wide  bipar- 
tisan support,  and  includes  102  cospon- 
sors. 

House  Joint  Resolution  373  is  a  par- 
ticularly welcome  resolution  at  this 
time  because  it  instructs  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  carry  our  mes- 
sage of  concern  about  Soviet  violations 
of  Jewish  rights  to  emigration  and 
freedom  of  religion  to  its  current 
meeting  in  Geneva. 

The  year  1981  marked  an  unpre- 
cedented decline  in  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Jewish  emigration 
fell  to  its  lowest  point  since  emigration 
began  in  1970.  Harassment  of  Jewish 
study  groups,  confiscation  of  Jewish 
literature,  and  jailings  and  persecution 
of  Hebrew  teachers  have  increased.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
again  call  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  to  honor 
their  commitments  under  the  1975 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  I  would  also  like  to 
ask  for  compliance  with  the  recently 
passed  United  Nations  declaration  on 
the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  intoler- 
ance and  of  discrimination  based  on 
religion  or  belief.  This  declaration 
calls  upon  all  states  to  protect  and 
promote  freedom  of  religious  belief  or 
practice. 

I  am  honord  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  373,  and  thank  the  Honor- 
able Clement  Zablocki,  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  timely  resolution. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  373,  as  amend- 
ed, expressing  the  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  respect  the  rights 


of  its  citizens  to  practice  their  religion 
and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  issues  raised 
at  the  38th  rpeeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  at 
Geneva  in  February  1982. 

I  would  like  to  begin,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  making  special  mention  of  the  Hon- 
orable Don  Bonker,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  and  the 
Honorable  Jim  Leach,  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  for  their  efforts  and 
those  of  the  subcommittee  on  consid- 
ering this  topic.  The  subcommittee 
has  begun  a  series  of  hearings  pursu- 
ing the  matter  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. I  wish  to  commend  our  colleagues 
for  their  diligence  and  continuing 
commitment  to  the  spectrum  of 
human  rights  issues. 

The  subjects  of  emigration  and  reli- 
gious persecution  have  been  raised  at 
the  Madrid  meeting  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  In  that  forum,  U.S.  officials 
have  strongly  condemned  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  and  religious  intolerance. 
House  Joint  Resolution  373,  now 
before  us,  urges  that  the  Soviet  Union 
strengthen  its  commitment  to  human 
rights  concerns— specifically  emigra- 
tion and  religious  freedom;  and  addi- 
tionally, that  these  matters  be  raised 
at  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  currently  underway  in 
Geneva. 

During  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  373.  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  amendment  to 
that  measure  was  approved.  The  text 
of  the  amendment  inserted  emigration 
figures  to  exemplify  the  present  situa- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  statistics 
are  grim— and  steadily  worsening. 
There  has  been  a  measurable  decline 
in  the  number  of  Jews  permitted  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Exit 
figures  are  at  a  10-year  nadir.  The 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to  emi- 
grate has  dipped  from  its  1979  high  of 
51,331  to  only  9,400  during  all  of  last 
year.  The  backlog  of  hopeful  Jewish 
emigres  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  tremen- 
dous—an estimated  200,000  Soviet 
Jews  have  received  letters  of  invitation 
from  Israel.  Such  documents  are 
deemed,  by  Soviet  officials,  as  prereq- 
uisites to  enable  eligibility  to  emigrate. 
Jews  are  not  the  only  Soviet  ethnics 
confronted  with  restrictive  Soviet  emi- 
gration policies.  Armenians  and  Ger- 
mans are  targets  of  such  discriminato- 
ry policies  as  well. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  oppresive  emi- 
gration procedures  are  not  the  extent 
of  Soviet  human  rights  violations.  Re- 
strictive Soviet  practices  pervade 
many  areas  affecting  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Religious  assemblies 
are  prohibited,  and  Jews  are  singled 
out  for  harsher  discriminatory  policies 
than  other  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion. Some  are  banished  to  psychiatric 


prisons  for  attempts  to  practice  their 
religion  while  some  are  denied  access 
to  higher  education  and  certain  pro- 
fessions, and  are  often  excluded  from 
various  organizations  and  professional 
associations,  universities,  and  research 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  373,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McGrath). 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  strong  support  for  the 
measure  now  before  us.  The  brutal  at- 
tacks of  the  Soviet  Government 
against  those  who  wish  to  practice 
their  religions  and  those  who  seek  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  are 
reminiscent  of  darker  days  in  Soviet 
history  when  rule  by  fear  and  terror 
characterized  the  regime  of  Joseph 
Stalin  and  other  notorious  leaders.  Os- 
tensibly, the  Soviet  Government  has 
progressed  from  its  violent  past  by 
joining  many  other  nations  in  signing 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  other  inter- 
national declarations  respecting  reli- 
gious freedom  and  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. In  fact,  official  Soviet  policy 
seems  to  have  regressed. 

The  godless  policy  of  Russification, 
which  is  a  blatant  attempt  to  destroy 
religious  traditions  in  all  of  the  Soviet 
Republics,  is  one  example  of  Soviet 
contempt  for  international  agreements 
respecting  religious  freedom.  Harass- 
ment and  imprisonment  of  Soviet 
Jews,  Ukranian  Catholics,  and  other 
groups  are  well  documented  and  pro- 
vided further  evidence  of  official  disre- 
gard for  government  promises  to 
insure  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
freedom  to  emigrate.  An  entire  family 
of  Russian  Pentacostals  has  chosen  to 
live  in  a  self-imposed  prison  in  our  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  rather  than  continue 
to  live  in  constent  fear  of  Soviet  perse- 
cution. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  make  Soviet 
human  rights  violations  a  key  part  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  that  we  contin- 
ue to  use  our  freedom  to  speak  out 
against  these  violations  in  every  avail- 
able forum.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  for  her  fine 
effort  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
conunittee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Broobo-ield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
yielding.  I  also  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  373,  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  respect 
the  rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice 
their  religion  and  to  emigrate. 

The,  Soviet  Union,  in  defiance  of 
every  recognized  standard  of  humani- 
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tarian  activity,  and  contrary  to  its 
solemn  obligations  under  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
International  Convenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and.  Coopera- 
tion in  Eiirope  at  Helsinki,  and  even 
the  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  continued  to  subject  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  out- 
rageous assaults  on  their  personal  dig- 
nity, their  freedom  to  practice  their 
religion,  and  their  freedom  to  emi- 
grate if  they  so  choose. 

The  Soviet  Union's  barbaric  behav- 
ior contravenes  its  public  declarations 
to  accept  internationally  recognized 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
a  country's  own  citizenry.  The  Soviet 
Union's  oppression  of  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation transcends  the  political  dimen- 
sions of  communist  ideology  and  fo- 
cuses the  world's  scorn  not  only  on  the 
bankrupt  theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin, 
but  on  the  specter  of  deep-seated  anti- 
Semitism  in  Soviet  Russia  today. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution.  It  not  only  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress;  it  lets  the 
Soviet  Union  know  in  clear  language 
that  we  are  holding  them  responsible 
for  their  actions,  that  we  are  looking 
closely  into  the  treatment  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  world  will  never 
again  turn  its  back  on  events  affecting 
the  Jewish  community. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mrs.  Hecklek). 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  staunch  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  373,  which  would  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  respect  the  rights  of  its 
citizens  to  practice  their  religion  and 
to  emigrate.  The  resolution  would  also 
recommend  that  these  rights  be  raised 
at  the  38th  meeting— now  in 
progress— of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva. 

It  saddens  me  that  we  are  again  pro- 
testing the  Soviet  Government's  out- 
rages against  freedom  and  dignity.  Yet 
we  must  continue  our  pressure,  be- 
cause the  war  of  harassment  against 
the  dissident  community  by  the  Soviet 
Government  has  been  escalating. 

The  hunger  strike  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  and  his  wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  is 
only  one  incident  that  dramatized  the 
plight  of  those  subject  to  such  out- 
rages. The  conviction  of  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky,  the  courageous  cyberneticist 
who  refuses  to  renounce  his  Jewish 
heritage,  is  another  entry  in  the  litany 
of  shame.  The  tribulation  of  Ida 
Nudel,  recognized  in  a  World  Day  of 
Protest,  March  2.  this  very  day.  is  still 
another. 

These  are  but  three  of  many  cases, 
but  their  import  is  clear.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  not  eased  up  on  its 
relentless  persecution  of  Jewish  citi- 
zens and  those  who  share  their  love 


for  freedom.  The  exercise  of  religious 
freedom  is  a  grave  crime  against  the 
state  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  that  horrendous  re- 
ality. 

Rather  than  easing  up,  the  situation 
is  growing  worse.  Last  year's  emigra- 
tion rate  from  the  Soviet  Union,  was  a 
tenth  of  what  it  was  in  1979,  while  the 
number  of  those  who  wish  to  leave  spi- 
rals. 

We  cannot  stand  mute  while  the  sit- 
uation worsens.  We,  who  pride  our- 
selves on  freedom  that  we  take  for 
granted,  have  a  solenui  obligation  to 
those  for  whom  freedom  is  only  a  dis- 
tant dream. 

We  must  call  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  account  for  their  ac- 
tions. At  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  in  Geneva,  at  the  Helsinki 
review  meetings  in  Madrid— in  every 
conceivable  forum  at  every  time  and  in 
every  place— we  must  state  the  case 
for  freedom. 

Because  if  we  do  not,  no  one  else 
will. 

And  so  we  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts—our speeches,  our  telegrams,  our 
resolutions  (such  as  H.  J.  Res.  373)— in 
the  knowledge  that  they  carry  the  full 
weight  and  power  of  the  truth. 
Truth— the  truth  of  justice  and  free- 
dom and  decency— is  a  force  that  can 
humble  the  most  arrogant  of  tyrants. 

If  we  keep  up  the  pressure— confront 
the  Soviet  Government  with  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  that  it  abuses— 
the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  will  be  won. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  continue  the  fight- 
today,  tomorrow,  however  long  it 
takes— because  it  must  be  won. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
373,  which  I  have  been  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  and  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Soviets  should  re- 
spect the  rights  of  its  citizens  to  emi- 
grate and  to  practice  their  religions. 

For  several  years,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  have  worked 
for  the  release  of  Soviet  prisoners  of 
conscience,  and  for  the  freedom  of 
Soviet  citizens  to  exercise  their  basic 
human  rights.  There  was  hope  that 
the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
would  mark  the  end  of  an  era  of  har- 
assment and  religious  persecution  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  But,  unfortunately 
we  have  since  watched  as.  time  and 
time  again,  the  Soviets  have  violated 
the  agreements  which  they  entered 
into  freely,  and  which  guarantee  the 
rights  of  Eastern  Europeans  to  prac- 
tice their  religions,  and  to  emigrate, 
freely. 

We  have  gathered,  time  after  time, 
to  express  our  concern  for  the  release 
of  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  con- 
science. But  this  is  not  a  Jewish 
issue— it  is  an  issue  which  affects 
members   of   all   faiths   in   the   Soviet 


Union.  This  is  an  issue  of  fairness,  of 
liberty  and  of  humanity. 

As  Americans,  we  are  joined  in  our 
commitment  to  the  principles  which 
have  been  so  grossly  violated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  cannot,  we  must  not 
let  this  issue  be  buried.  We  must  per- 
sist in  renewed  efforts  to  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  inter- 
nationally accepted  human  rights 
standards. 

House  Joint  Resolution  373  urges 
the  Soviet  Government  to  comply 
with  its  obligations  under  various 
international  accords  to  respect  rights 
of  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  ex- 
pression, religion,  and  emigration.  It 
calls  upon  the  President  to  join  us  in 
our  opposition  to  the  Soviet's  current 
policy  of  persecution,  and  to  send  a 
message  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  meeting  in  Geneva  this 
month  to  reinforce  our  commitment  to 
fight  for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith),  who  shares 
coleadership  on  this  issue  with  Mrs. 
Schroeder  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  for  her  resolution  and 
feel  it  is  importar-t  that  we  act  favor- 
ably today  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
373.  The  resolution  is  similar  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  219  which  I  in- 
troduced last  November  and  I  thank 
the  155  Members  who  joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  that  resolution.  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  to  me  that  this  is  a  bipar- 
tisan issue  that  cuts  across  all  religious 
and  ideological  beliefs— and  includes 
conservatives,  moderates,  and  liberals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals to  practice  their  religion  and  emi- 
grate freely  are  fundamental  princi- 
ples that  should  be  respected  by  all 
governments.  In  light  of  the  Soviet 
Unions'  agreement  to  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  the  U.N.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  other  human 
rights  accords,  it  is  tragic,  unneces- 
sary, and  morally  wrong  that  they 
have  reneged  on  their  word  to  respect 
religious  freedom  and  emigration 
rights. 

This  past  January.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  while  there  met  with  many  Jewish 
refuseniks  and  other  religious  activ- 
ists. The  9  days  I  spent  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  have  left  a  deep  and  ever- 
lasting impression  on  me.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  extreme  hardships  that 
the  refusenik  families  face  on  a  daily 
basis,  in  their  attempt  to  achieve  reli- 
gious and  cultural  freedom.  Like  job 
loss,  imprisonment,  and  beatings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  returned  home 
with  a  deeper  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  a  deeper  commitment  to  se- 
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curing  the  rights  of  others  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  also 
come  home  with  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  our  own  fundamental  freedoms 
and  liberties.  As  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants. I  am  proud  that  the  United 
States  is  the  leader  in  promoting 
global  emigration  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  emigration  is 
nonexistent  for  practically  all  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  authorities 
usually  speak  of  the  "reunification  of 
families,"  usually  meaning  families 
torn  apart  by  World  War  II  and  the 
postwar  period,  thus  effectively  avoid- 
ing the  term  "emigration." 

Over  the  last  few  months,  however, 
even  emigration  of  Jews  from  the 
Soviet  Union  has  virtually  ceased. 
Since  the  Soviets  began  an  effective 
form  of  emigration  over  a  decade  ago, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Jews 
have  left  the  Soviet  Union  with  Israel 
visas.  This  emigration  reached  its  peak 
in  1979,  when  51,000  Soviet  Jews  were 
granted  exit  visas.  In  1981  only  9,447 
Jews  were  permitted  to  leave— only 
290  emigrated  in  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crackdown  on  emi- 
gration includes  tight  eligibility  re- 
quirements like  the  rule  that  requires 
that  a  Jew  wishing  to  leave  must  re- 
ceive a  letter  of  invitation  from  a  very 
close  relative  living  in  Israel.  The  Sovi- 
ets insist  that  such  a  relative  be  of  the 
first  degree  like  a  husband  or  wife, 
parent  or  child.  Others  need  not 
apply.  While  in  the  Soviet  Union  we 
heard  of  many  instances  where  the 
letters,  even  of  the  first  degree  did  not 
get  through  the  Soviet  postsd  censors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  troubling  and  dis- 
heartening that  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  retreated  from  their  prior 
modest  reforms  and  again  have  adopt- 
ed a  restrictive  policy  on  emigration. 
Moreover,  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
indicate  a  marked  increase  in  harass- 
ments,  Job  loss,  arrests,  and  trials  of 
Jews.  Anti-Semitism  is  on  the  rise. 
Small  Jewish  religious  and  cultural 
seminars  and  informal  Hebrew  lan- 
guage study  groups  have  been  raided, 
disrupted,  and  disbanded  by  the  KGB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  stress  that  these  repeated 
incidences  of  religious  persecution  by 
the  Soviets  are  in  direct  violation  of 
the  commitments  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  expression,  or  re- 
ligion, and  emigration  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  through  its  adoption  of 
and  participation  as  a  signatory  to  the 
United  Nations  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights, 
the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Coopfiration  in  Europe  at 
Helsinki,  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
matter  of  international  concern,  this  is 
a  matter  of  international  law.  To 
remain  silent  on  "compliance  failure" 
would  render  these  human  rights 
pacts  meaningless. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  firsthand  that 
the  refuseniks  are  eager  for  us  to 
know  the  reality  of  their  situation. 
They  are  eager  for  us.  to  take  their 
cause  to  the  free  world.  They  know,  as 
we  do,  that  recognition  of  their  right 
to  emigrate— even  if  only  partially  se- 
cured—will be  won  only  if  the  West 
makes  it  a  priority  issue. 

We  must  show  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  in  the  United  States  care,  that  we 
remember  these  refusenik  families, 
and  that  we  shall  never  forget  the 
hardships  and  the  fears  that  these 
people  face  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  We 
must  demonstrate  to  them  that  the 
U.S.  Government  ranks  human  rights 
as  a  top  priority  issue,  and  make  thefh 
realize  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  on 
this  particular  issue,  we  shall  not 
budge.  They  must  know  that  in  the 
United  States,  the  basic  issue  of 
human  rights  is  not  a  partisan  one; 
that  no  matter  what  party  controls 
the  White  House,  the  Senate,  or  the 
House,  we,  as  free  Americans,  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  all  of  those  who  wish 
to  be  free  are  free. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  373,  the 
Schroeder-Smith  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  instruct  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  to  raise  the  issue  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  emigration  for  Jews 
and  others  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
for  acting  expeditiously  on  this  resolu- 
tion so  that  it  might  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor  before  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  completes  its  work 
next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well-known  trag- 
edy to  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  drastically  cut 
back  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  it  is 
permitting  to  emigrate.  On  January 
26,  1982,  the  New  York  Times  remind- 
ed us  of  the  historical  tradition  of 
Soviet  authority  in  an  editorial  enti- 
tled "Still  'The  Prisonhouse  of  Peo- 
ples.'" It  stated: 

Permitting  an  orderly  emigration  and 
thus  adhering  to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
would  not  be  just  a  favor  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  counter  one  of  the  oldest 
reproaches  leveled  at  Russia.  Even  in  czarlst 
times,  it  grimly  nicknamed  "The  Prison- 
house  of  Peoples"  because  so  many  ethnic 
minorities  were  sealed  inside.  They  are  now 
persecuted  more  brutally  than  even  Com- 
munists in  czarist  times.  Yet  the  new  jailers 
call  themselves  enlightened. 

The  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
comply  with  Its  obligations  under  nu- 
merous international  human  rights 
legal  instruments  cannot  be  ignored  by 
this  body  and  ought  to  be  raised  as  a 
matter  of  pressing  important  before 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 
meeting  in  Geneva. 


The  administration  has  expressed  its 
assurances  to  us  that  the  operative 
sections  of  House  Joint  Resolution  373 
are  fully  consistent  with  administra- 
tion policies.  The  State  Department 
has  also  indicated  that  the  United 
States  may  be  able  to  speak  on  this 
issue  during  the  remaining  days  of 
this  session.  Timely  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  thus  be  seen  by  other 
delegations  at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  as  the  unified  endorse- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
efforts  of  other  Members  of  this  body 
who  in  many  ways  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  this  issue,  either  on  an  individ- 
ual case-by-case  basis  or,  as  our  col- 
league on  this  side  of  the  aisle  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith),  has  done,  in  a 
general  framework  by  calling  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  end  its  current  policies 
of  restricting  religious  freedom  and 
emigration  by  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  efforts  and  those  of  many 
others  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  legislation 
t>efore  us. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
unanimously  in  favor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  373  as  a  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  undivided 
commitment  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  its  people  for  religious  freedom 
and  the  right  to  emigrate  for  all  peo- 
ples. I 

Thank  you.       | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  373.  Its  passage  today 
will  be  a  clear  message  of  our  continu- 
ing dedication  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  human  rights—  a  message  not 
only  to  Soviet  Jews  but  to  oppressed 
people  everywhere. 

The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews  has  called  current  conditions  the 
"bleakest  period  for  Soviet  Jewry"  in 
more  than  a  decade.  Less  than  400 
Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  last  November.  Four  thousand 
emigrated  just  2  years  previous. 

There  has  been  increased  harass- 
ment, arrest,  trial,  and  internal  exiling 
of  Jewish  activists.  There  has  been 
stepped-up  assaults  on  Jewish  cultural 
and  scientific  groups  in  an  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  Jewish  cultural  movement. 

The  rights  that  we  take  for  grant- 
ed—the rights  to  travel  freely,  to  voice 
opinions,  to  worship  as  one  chooses,  to 
lead  a  productive  life— are  abused 
daily  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

In  short,  while  reducing  the  number 
of  exit  permits  it  grants,  the  Soviet 
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Union  has  intensified  the  mistreat- 
ment and  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews 
that  drive  them  to  escape  their  home- 
land. 

The  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  epito- 
mizes why  we  must  continue  to  nur- 
ture the  principles  of  the  "Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  We 
must  continue  to  insist  that  the  Soviet 
Union  honor  its  international  human 
rights  commitments.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  take  the  lead  in  protesting  the 
oppression  of  Soviet  Jews  and  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  basic  human  rights. 
We  must  continue  to  avail  ourselves  of 
every  legitimate  avenue  and  institu- 
tion to  persuade  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  open  the  doors  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  leave  and  to  respect 
the  fundamental  rights  of  all  those 
who  choose  to  stay. 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  helping  me  push  through 
this  resolution.  The  timeliness  of  this 
statement  is  crucial  in  that  it  will  be 
brought  before  the  38th  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  at  Geneva,  which  ends 
later  this  month.  I  also  want  to  thank 
our  colleagues  on  the  Senate  side.  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell  and  Senator 
Rudy  Boschwitz. 

The  Soviet  Union's  consistent  denial 
of  the  basic  freedoms  of  its  citizens 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  American  people. 

The  Soviet  emigration  procedures 
are  restrictive,  and  thousands  of  po- 
tential emigrants  are  excluded  from 
the  application  process  itself.  In  1980, 
Jewish  emigration  declined  from 
50,000  to  20,000.  In  1981,  Jewish  emi- 
gration declined  to  less  than  9,500. 
And  each  month  since  August  of  1981, 
Soviet  Jewry  emigration  has  been  at 
the  lowest  level  in  the  11-year  history 
of  the  movement. 

Repression  of  cultural,  religious,  and 
even  scientific  seminars  continues  una- 
bated. This  is,  therefore,  a  particularly 
propitious  time  for  this  administration 
to  make  clear  its  unequivocal  commit- 
ment to  aiding  Soviet  Jews  and  other 
Soviet  peoples  in  securing  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
as  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

President  Reagan  has  stated  his 
commitment  to  "seek  a  broader  inter- 
pretation of  family  reunification,"  to 
"identify  and  publicize  specific  exam- 
ples of  Soviet  violations  of  human 
rights,"  and  "to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Soviets  that  their  compliance  with  the 
various  human  rights  agreements 
which  they  have  signed  will  have  a 
bearing  on  future  bilateral  trade  and 
the  exchange  of  technical  and  scientif- 
ic information." 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  for  the  oppressed  people  of 
the  East.  It  is  only  appropriate  that 
the  United  States  continue  to  aid  in 


the  struggle  for  the  basic  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews.* 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 373  which  expresses  congressional 
support  for  the  rights  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKfat).  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, for  his  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

More  than  2.5  million  Jews  remain 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  often  their 
rights  are  withheld,  their  Jobs  are 
taken  away  from  them,  and  their  right 
to  study  the  Hebrew  language  and  to 
practice  their  religion  is  officially 
denied  them.  So  long  as  these  and 
other  injustices  exist,  we  cannot 
permit  the  world  to  believe  that  real 
human  right  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  glaringly  evident  is  the  re- 
straint of  free  emigration  conducted 
by  Soviet  officials  against  Jews.  To 
give  an  idea  of  how  serious  the  emigra- 
tion picture  is,  only  368  Jews  were 
granted  exit  visas  by  Soviet  officials  in 
October  1981,  as  compared  to  more 
than  4.700  in  October  1979  and  almost 
1,500  in  October  1980.  This  problem 
really  is  a  crisis  not  only  for  Jews 
around  the  globe  but  for  everyone  who 
values  basic  human  rights. 

Only  in  the  last  13  years  have  Jews 
been  able  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
union  without  indiscriminate  opposi- 
tion by  Soviet  authorities.  And  yet 
even  now  that  an  official  process  for 
emigration  has  been  established,  the 
Soviet  Government  continues  to  make 
emigration  a  difficult  and  exhausting 
ordeal,  often  unobtainable  for  Jews. 
And  there  is  no  clearly  foreseeable  end 
in  sight  to  this  struggle. 

Indeed,  1981  was,  the  bleakest  year 
for  Jews  seeking  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1970.  Not  even  10,000  Jews 
were  granted  this  right. 

This  sharp  downturn  also  suggests 
the  failure  of  the  so-called  quiet  diplo- 
macy. It  is  clear  that  unless  we  speak 
up  for  the  basic  rights  of  Soviet  Jews 
we  and  they  will  not  be  heard 

I  believe  that  we  must  restate  our 
sup{)ort  for  human  rights  generally 
and  for  Soviet  Jews  specifically.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  be  shown  that 
America  will  not  stand  quietly  by 
while  Soviet  Jews  are  prevented  from 
being  able  to  choose  where  they  will 
live  and  how  and  what  they  will  be- 
lieve. 

This  crisis  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  an  indi- 
cation too  of  the  absence  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  Soviet  officials  for 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights.  So  long  as  the  rights  of  Jews 
are  abused,  there  can  be  no  assurance 
of  freedom  or  justice  in  the  Soviet 
Union.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  strong 


support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
373,  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cease  its  discriminatory  policies 
against  Jews  and  its  low  emigration 
rates.  The  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do (Mrs.  ScHROEDER),  who  authored 
the  bill,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker),  who  chairs 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations,  have 
worked  hard  to  produce  a  resolution 
that  expresses  the  deep  concern  of  the 
House,  and  sends  a  strong  message  to 
the  Soviet  authorities  on  this  issue. 

The  problems  facing  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  wish  to  practice 
their  religion  or  who  wish  to  emigrate 
have  been  well  documented  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
from  organizations  that  monitor 
Soviet  activities  on  a  regular  basis. 
The  facts  are  that  the  number  of  ar- 
rests of  Jewish  activists,  the  frequency 
of  the  harassment  of  Jewish  religious 
and  cultural  leaders,  and  the  dramatic 
decline  in  the  emigration  rate  are 
clear  signs  of  the  intentional  deterio- 
ration of  the  Soviet  Union's  practices 
toward  Soviet  Jews. 

House  Joint  Resolution  373  is  a  clear 
statement  of  congressional  concern  for 
the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  It  serves 
as  a  reminder  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
not  only  will  the  Congress  not  turn  its 
back  on  such  blatant  violations  of 
agreed-upon  international  accords,  but 
that  we  consider  this  issue  to  be  a  pri- 
ority in  our  bilateral  relations. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations,  Mr.  Boitker,  has  ably 
guided  this  resolution,  and  resolutions 
documenting  other  huiman  rights 
abuses,  through  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  His  efforts  represent 
the  continuing  commitment  of  this 
body  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
the  commitment  of  this  body  to  the 
primacy  of  human  rights  in  our  bilat- 
eral relations  with  other  countries.  At 
a  recent  subcommittee  meeting,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Bonker)  was  instrtunental'  in  favor- 
ably reporting  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 100  to  the  full  committee.  This 
resolution  expresses  our  concern  for 
the  Christian  Pentecostals  residing  in 
the  basement  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  in 
the  near  future  when  the  House  can 
devote  itself  to  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  this  case  as  a  further  expres- 
sion of  its  concern  for  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  crucial  time  for 
Soviet  Jews,  this  body  should  be  on 
record  deploring  the  Soviet  Union's 
mistreatment  of  its  Jewish  population. 
I  urge  the  resolution's  immediate 
adoption.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
373  regarding  the  rights  of  Soviet  citi- 
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zens  to  practice  their  religion  and  to 
emigrate. 

Once  again,  we  must  continue  to 
press  the  Soviet  authorities  to  refrain 
from  harassing  Soviet  citissens  for 
seeking  to  practice  one  of  the  basic 
human  rights— freedom  to  worship  ac- 
cording to  your  own  beliefs  in  your 
chosen  religion.  But  this  right,  which 
we  take  for  granted  in  our  country,  is 
not  enjoyed  by  millions  of  persons 
throughout  the  Earth,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  being  a  major  violator  of  this 
right. 

The  right  to  emigrate  is  also  a  basic 
right  of  all  human  beings  and  one 
which  allows  you  to  leave  a  country 
that  does  not  protect  its  own  citizens. 
Every  person  has  a  right  not  to  feel  a 
prisoner  in  his  or  her  own  country. 
Unfortimately  for  thousands  of 
Jewish  persons  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  are  harassed  for  requesting  a  visa 
to  emigrate  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and,  in  most  instances,  forbidden  from 
leaving  the  country. 

I  join  with  our  colleagues  in  calling 
upon  the  President  to  instruct  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  address 
this  issue  at  the  current  session  in 
Geneva.* 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  resolution  consid- 
ered in  the  House  today.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  invested  a  lot 
of  time  and  energy  into  the  battle  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews— only  to  see 
much  of  their  progress  toward  free- 
dom of  religion  in  Russia  reversed 
during  the  past  3  years.  The  Congress 
is  justified— even  obligated— to  com- 
municate the  concern  of  the  American 
people  to  the  Soviet  Union  through  of- 
ficial channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  tell  the 
story.  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  has  plummeted  in  just  3 
years.  In  1979,  51,320  Jews  were  grant- 
ed exit  visas.  Last  year,  only  9,447 
Jews  were  permitted  to  leave  the  coun- 
try to  join  their  families  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  For  the  many  Members 
of  Congress  who  work  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  refuseniks,  the  explanations  for 
visa  denials  are  always  the  same:  The 
individual  caimot  leave  the  country 
because  he  or  she  has  had  access  to 
military  secrets;  or  their  family  ar- 
rangements on  the  other  end  are  not 
satisfactory;  or  the  denial  is  accompa- 
nied with  no  explanation. 

The  real  explanation  is  that  there 
exists  an  anti-Semitic  bias  in  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  Soviet  bureauc- 
racy and  that  bias  rears  its  ugly  head 
during  times  of  tension  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jews  have  always  been  the  pawns  in 
the  much  larger  superpower  game. 
They  lose  their  jobs,  they  are  arrested 
on  fabricated  charges,  they  are  har- 
assed, and  they  are  often  ignored 
when  ill  or  in  need  of  other  kinds  of 
assistance.    But    the    Jews    are    not 


demure  and  they  do  not  accept  their 
situation  in  silence.  For  that,  they 
have  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  they  are  treat- 
ed accordingly. 

These  people  do  not  deserve  the 
treatment  they  get.  They  most  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  respect  of  the 
American  people  and  the  attention  of 
this  Congress.  I  am  planning  a  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union  this  summer  and  I 
intend  to  make  my  views  known  to  as 
many  Soviet  officials  as  will  listen  to 
me.  I  am  also  going  to  try  to  visit  with 
refuseniks  and  I  will  be  proud  to  point 
to  passage  of  this  resolution  as  evi- 
dence of  Americans'  concern  and  sup- 
port for  their  cause.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  in  voicing  my  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  373,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  in  re- 
specting the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Goverrmient  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  practicing  their  religion  and  in  hon- 
oring their  rights  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  is  a  party  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  has  ratified  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights.  However,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  language  of 
these  basic  accords.  The  severe  de- 
crease in  emigration  by  Soviet  Jews  is 
a  great  cause  for  alarm,  as  well  as  the 
crackdown  on  refuseniks  and  dissi- 
dents held  captive  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  trials  of  Victor  Brailovsky, 
Vladimir  Kislik,  and  Kim  Fridman  ex- 
emplify the  Soviet  Government's 
denial  of  basic  rights  and  its  failure  to 
honor  its  international  agreements. 
Others  who  have  been  unjustly  perse- 
cuted, such  as  Ida  Nudel  and  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  merely  wish  to  be  re- 
united with  their  families  in  Israel. 
The  attempts  at  free  expression  by 
Andrei  Sakharov  were  met  with  offi- 
cial condemnation  and  his  exile  to 
Gorki.  These  actions  represent  gross 
violations  of  basic  rights  which  must 
be  addressed  at  every  opportunity  in 
order  to  constantly  remind  Soviet  au- 
thorities of  the  implications  of  their 
failure  to  live  up  to  their  word. 

We  must  direct  attention  to  the  in- 
human treatment  of  the  Soviet  Jew 
but  also  call  the  sense  of  Congress  to 
express  our  displeasure  over  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and 
Catholic  churches  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian and  Catholic  churches  in  Lithua- 
nia. Estonia,  and  Latvia  and  other 
non-Russian  nations  held  captive  by 
the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Kremlin  continues  to  persecute 
and  suppress  the  national  churches  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  as  we  are  painfully 
aware,  the  Soviets  have  historically 
denied  religious  freedom  as  a  means  to 
eradicate  nationalism  of  the  Ukraini- 
ans, Lithuanians,  Estonians,  Latvians, 


and  other  captive  people.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  champion  the  rights  of  national, 
cultural,  and  religious  freedoms  for  all 
peoples  held  captive.  There  are  mil- 
lions who  are  looking  to  us  to  live  up 
to  that  commitment. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  human 
rights,  religious  genocide  and  U.S.  in- 
terests, this  resolution  has  consider- 
able significance,  and  I  urge  the  sup- 
port for  this  extremely  important  and 
humanitarian  measure.* 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  373. 
I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  passage  of  this  resolution 
which  concerns  the  rights  of  Soviet 
citizens  to  practice  their  religion  and 
to  emigrate.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
will  place  this  issue  among  those  to  be 
raised  at  the  Geneva  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

During  the  last  several  months,  the 
deterioration  of  Soviet  Jewish  life  has 
reached  alarming  proportions.  Perse- 
cution has  increased  for  Jews  who 
dare  to  apply  for  permission  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  loss 
of  employment,  daily  harassment, 
beatings,  elimination  of  telephone 
communication,  arrests,  and  long 
prison  sentences  or  internal  exile  on 
such  spurious  charges  as  "malicious 
hooliganism"  or  "parasitism"  make  up 
the  core  of  systematic  persecution  en- 
countered by  the  Jewish  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Jews  who  dare  to  expect  and 
demand  their  right  to  religious  expres- 
sion and  their  right  to  emigrate  face 
this  kind  of  severe  punishment.  And 
many  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  be  re- 
united with  their  loved  ones  have  suf- 
fered under  these  conditions  for  years. 
The  situation  for  them  and  for  other 
Jewish  citizens  is  now  worse  than  ever 
before. 

Most  deplorable  is  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's official  exhibition  of  anti- 
Semitism.  The  Government  crackdown 
on  cultural  practices  such  as  the 
teaching  of  Hebrew  or  Soviet  Jewish 
history,  has  made  life  unbearable  for 
Soviet  Jews.  Systematic  persecution 
takes  the  form  of  KGB  searches  of 
homes  and  seizures  of  materials  per- 
taining to  Jewish  culture,  and  the  ar- 
rests and  charges  directed  at  those  en- 
gaged in  Jewish  cultural  life  have  in- 
creased. 

These  gross  violations  of  human 
rights  affect  all  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Anti-Semitic  news  articles,  tele- 
vision programs,  and  books,  all  Gov- 
ernment-sanctioned, are  not  uncom- 
mon. It  has  become  more  difficult  for 
Jews  to  be  accepted  to  universities  and 
scientific  institutes,  and  are.  instead, 
the  target  of  the  military  draft.  With- 
out applying  to  emigrate  and  without 
involvement  in  Jewish  cultural  activi- 
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ties,  life  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  very  bleak. 

As  life  becomes  more  unbearable  for 
Jews,  the  hope  to  seek  a  better  life 
elsewhere  has  also  been  dealt  a  severe 
blow.  The  low  figure  of  9,447  Jews  who 
emigrated  from  the  Soviet  tJnion  in 
1981  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
number  of  Jews  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1979.  This  year,  even 
fewer  people  were  permitted  to  leave 
than  in  previous  months. 

The  crackdown  on  Jewish  emigra- 
tion and  on  the  Jewish  cultural  activi- 
ties of  Jews  in  general  is  alarming. 
The  arrest  of  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Victor  Brailovsky  in  1980  after  the 
opening  of  the  Madrid  review  confer- 
ence on  the  Helsinki  agreement,  the 
arrests  and  sentencing  of  Vladimir 
Kislik  and  others  are  part  of  a  crack- 
down on  Jews  who  dare  to  conduct  sci- 
entific of  cultural  seminars. 

The  silencing  of  citizens  whose 
human  rights  are  violated  has  a  very 
strong  echo,  one  that  is  too  loud  to 
ignore. 

It  is  essential  that  we  in  Congress  in- 
crease the  pressure  to  Improve  the  sit- 
uation of  Soviet  Jews,  and  intensify 
our  efforts  to  persuade  the  Soviets  to 
allow  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
do  so.  If  the  present  treatment  of 
Jewish  citizens  continues,  the  number 
of  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate  will  in- 
crease, and  the  noise  will  become 
louder  still.  It  is  thus  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  continue  to  do  all  we  can 
to  seek  improvement. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  the  International  Cov- 
enant of  Civil  and  Political  Rights, 
and  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  at  Helsinki,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  express  well  the  right  to 
freedom  of  thought,  religion,  and  emi- 
gration. It  is  time  that  those  who  pro- 
fess these  commitments  begin  also  to 
adhere  to  them.  I  will  continue  to  do 
all  I  can  to  help  make  this  possible.* 
*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords its  leaders  committed  themselves 
under  international  law  to  uphold  the 
basic  humsm  right  to  worship  God 
freely  according  to  individual  con- 
science. 

Since  that  time  we  have  witnessed  a 
major  crackdown  against  religious  be- 
lievers throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today  we  are  celebrating  the  release 
of  Ida  Nudel,  who  has  been  exiled  in 
Siberia  these  last  4  years— since  the 
Helsinki  agreement— for  the  simple 
crime  of  being  Jewish  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  still  do  not  know  if  she  will 
be  allowed  to  emigrate. 

In  the  basement  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow  today  six  Russian 
Pentecostal  Christians  are  hoping  and 
praying  that  another  member  of  their 
family.  Lidiya  Vashchenko.  will  be  re- 
leased by  the  Soviet  authorities  and 


allowed  to  return  to  a  grim  exile 
within  her  own  land. 

Maybe  the  Soviet  leaders  think  we 
did  not  really  mean  it  when  we  signed 
the  Helsinki  accords.  They  have  count- 
ed on  our  growing  weary  of  dissidents, 
or  even  a  little  embarrassed  at  the 
hope  persecuted  believers  are  placing 
in  America. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  for  sending  this  strong  mes- 
sage that  the  United  States  will  not 
shut  its  eyes  to  religious  persecution 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I  join  them 
in  urging  President  Reagan  to  see  that 
this  issue  is  raised  forcefully  and  re- 
peatedly when  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  meets  in  Geneva  this 
month.* 

*  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  vigorous  sup- 
port for  the  measure  which  is  current- 
ly before  us.  House  Joint  Resolution 
373.  I  would  also  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
bill  which  was  introduced  by  the  fine 
Congresswoman  from  Colorado,  Mrs. 

SCHROKDER. 

House  Joint  Resolution  373  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  respect  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
to  practice  their  religion  and  to  emi- 
grate, and  that  these  matters  should 
be  among  the  issues  raised  at  the  cur- 
rent meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Conmilssion  on  Human  Rights  in 
Geneva. 

The  alarming  decline  in  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  has  been  a  grave 
concern  of  mine  for  sometime.  Last 
November,  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  229  which  calls 
upon  the  U.S.S.R.  to  end  the  current 
policies  of  Jewish  emigration  discrimi- 
nation and  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  dramatic  decline  of 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  morally 
reprehensible. 

The  statistics  on  Jewish  emigration 
unfortunately  speak  for  themselves. 
The  marked  decline  in  the  number  of 
Jews  emigrating  from  the  U.S.S.R.  can 
be  seen  clearly  since  1979.  In  that 
year,  51,320  Jews  emigrated,  while  in 
1981  only  9,447  Jews  were  allowed  to 
emigrate.  This  is  a  drop  of  nearly 
42,000  people  in  2  years.  The  statistics 
for  January  1982  are  even  more  dis- 
couraging with  only  290  emigrants.  If 
this  trend  continues,  1982  could  repre- 
sent an  all-time  low  in  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  U.S.S.R. 

However,  aside  from  the  problem  of 
emigration,  I  have  l>een  deeply  con- 
cerned about  reports  of  increasing 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
prejudice  in  general,  and  anti-Semi- 
tism in  particular,  are  ugly  phenome- 
non. Behavior  which  defames  or  ridi- 
cules a  religious  or  ethnic  group 
carmot  he  tolerated.  Whenever  one 
group  is  defamed,  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity is  pulled  a  little  farther  down. 


I  therefore  believe  that  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  this  resolution  to  be 
passed  today,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  great  Chamber  will  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  face  of  anti-Semitism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  support 
this  legislation  today  and  once  again 
urge  its  expeditious  passage.* 


*  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 373  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  that  support. 

I  do  so  with  firm  conviction  because 
I  believe  that,  as  Americans,  we  imper- 
il our  own  deep  sense  of  human  digni- 
ty if  we  ignore  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions being  perpetrated  against  thou- 
ssuids  of  Soviet  Jews,  who  ask  nothing 
more  than  the  right  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Israel  to  practice 
their  religion. 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  moral 
right;  it  is  also  international  law. 
Soviet  Jews  are  being  harassed,  arrest- 
ed, and  imprisoned  for  only  one 
reason— because  they  are  Jews. 

This  frightening  anti-Semitism  has 
flourished  to  the  point  that  in  1981, 
about  30.000  Jews  requested  visas  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  but  only  9,447 
were  approved.  In  1982,  the  figures  are 
alarmingly  low,  even  more  unsettling 
than  in  1981. 

The  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  is  just  one  of 
many  documents  that  guarantee  the 
much-cherished  freedom  of  travel  and 
the  freedom  of  religious  expression. 
This  administration  and  this  Congress 
cannot  remain  fully  faithful  to  the 
precious  liberties  secured  by  the  Cov- 
enant unless  we  vigorously  voice  our 
strongest  objections  now  to  Soviet  au- 
thorities. This  is  precisely  what  we 
seek  to  do  here  today. 

As  Americans,  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  alike,  we  share  the  luxury  of 
living  in  a  country  that  respects,  even 
encourages,  the  robust  exercise  of  our 
human  rights.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  recognize  that  huiman  rights 
carmot  be  limited  to  certain  countries. 
They  carmot  be  allowed  to  disappear 
at  the  boundaries  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Human  rights  su-e  universal  and  must 
be  universally  recognized. 

The  Soviet  Government  should  im- 
mediately stop  the  further  harassment 
of  its  Jewish  citizens  and  allow  open 
emigration  to  Israel  as  a  necessary 
precondition  for  the  free  expression  of 
religion  for  these  people.  Only  when 
this  is  done  will  the  Soviet  signature 
on  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  carry  any  meaning.* 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
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rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  373)  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that, 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Joint  resolution  just  con- 
sidered. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FLEXIBLE 
AND         COMPRESSED         WORK 
SCHEDULES  ACT  OF  1982 
Ms.  FEHUiARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5366)  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thorization for  Federal  agencies  to  use 
flexible    and    compressed    employee 
work  schedules,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5366 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Consrrea*  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employees 
Flexible  and  Compressed  Work  Schedules 
Act  of  1M2". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  61  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  hotirs  of  work,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "SUBCHAPTER  I— GENERAL 
PROVISIONS"  before  section  6101.  and  by 
inserting  after  section  6106  the  following 
new  subchapter 

"SUBCHAPTER  TT_T!T.Tr?rroT.ir  AND 
COMPRESSED  WORK  SCHEDULES 
"S  6121.  Definitions. 
"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 
"(1)  'agency'  means  an  Executive  agency 
and  a  military  department: 

"(2)  'employee'  has  the  meaning  give  it  by 
section  2105  of  this  Utle; 

"(3)  'basic  work  requirement'  means  the 
number  of  hours,  excluding  overtime  hours, 
which  an  employee  is  required  to  work  or  is 
reqxiired  to  account  for  by  leave  or  other- 
wise: 

"(4)  'credit  hours'  means  any  hours, 
within  a  flexible  schedule  established  under 
section  6122  of  this  title,  which  are  in  excess 
of  an  employee's  basic  work  requirement 
and  which  the  employee  elects  to  work  so  as 
to  vary  the  length  of  a  workweek  or  a  work- 
day: 
"(5)  'compressed  schedule'  means— 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  full-time  employee, 
an  80-hour  biweekly  basic  work  requirement 
which  is  scheduled  for  less  than  10  work- 
days, and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  part-time  employee,  a 
biweekly  basic  work  requirement  of  less 
than  80  hours  which  is  scheduled  for  less 
than  10  workdays: 


"(6)  overtime  hours',  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  flexible  schedule  programs  under 
sections  6122  through  6126  of  this  title. 
means  all  hours  In  excess  of  8  hours  in  a  day 
or  40  hours  iA  a  week  which  are  officially 
ordered  in  advance,  but  does  not  include 
credit  hours;  and 

"(7)  'overtime  hours',  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  compressed  schedule  programs 
under  section  6127  and  6128  of  this  title, 
means  any  hours  in  excess  of  those  specified 
hours  which  constitute  the  compressed 
schedule. 

"i  6122.  Flexible  schedule:  agencies  author- 
ized to  use 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  6101  of  this 
title,  each  agency  may  establish,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subchapter,  programs  which 
allow  the  use  of  flexible  schedules  which  in- 
clude- 

"(1)  designated  hours  and  days  during 
which  an  employee  on  such  a  schedule  must 
be  present  for  work;  and 

"(2)  designated  hours  during  which  an  em- 
ployee on  such  a  schedule  may  elect  the 
time  of  such  employee's  arrival  at  and  de- 
parture from  work,  solely  for  such  purpose 
or,  if  and  to  the  extent  permitted,  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating  credit  hours  to 
reduce  the  length  of  the  workweek  or  an- 
other workday. 

An  election  by  an  employee  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  subject  to  limitations 
generally  prescribed  to  ensure  that  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  the  employee's 
position  are  fulfilled. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  sut>chapter.  but  subject  to  the  terms 
of  any  written  agreement  under  section 
6130(a)  of  this  title— 

"(1)  any  program  luider  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  if  it  deter- 
mines that  the  program  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  public,  the  Government,  or  the 
employees:  or 

"(2)  if  the  head  of  an  agency  determines 
that  any  organization  within  the  agency 
which  is  participating  in  a  program  under 
subsection  (a)  is  being  substantially  disrupt- 
ed in  carrying  out  its  functions  or  is  incur- 
ring additional  costs  because  of  such  partici- 
pation, such  agency  head  may— 

"(A)  restrict  the  employees'  choice  of  ar- 
rival and  departure  time, 

"(B)  restrict  the  use  of  credit  hours,  or 
"(C)  exclude  from  such  program  any  em- 
ployee or  group  of  employees. 
"i  6123.  Flexible  schedules:  computation  of 
premium  pay 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  determining  compen- 
sation for  overtime  hours  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  participating  in  a  program  under 
section  6122  of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  head  of  an  agency  may,  on  re- 
quest of  the  employee,  grant  the  employee 
compensatory  time  off  in  lieu  of  payment 
for  such  overtime  hours,  whether  or  not  ir- 
regular or  occasional  in  nature  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  sections  S542(a), 
5543(a)(1),  5S44(a),  and  5550  of  this  title, 
section  4107(e)(5)  of  title  38,  section  7  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as  amended,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law:  or 

"(2)  the  employee  shall  be  compensated 
for  such  overtime  hours  in  accordance  with 
such  provisions,  as  applicable. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
law  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  an  employee  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
be  compensated  for  credit  hours  worked 
except  to  the  extent  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 6126  of  this  title  or  to  the  extent  such 


employee  is  allowed  to  have  such  hours 
taken  into  account  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployee's basic  work  requirement. 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  section  5545(a)  of 
this  title,  premium  pay  for  nlghtwork  will 
not  be  paid  to  an  employee  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  such  section  solely  because  the  em- 
ployee elects  to  work  credit  hours,  or  elects 
a  time  of  arrival  or  departure,  at  a  time  of 
day  for  which  such  premium  pay  is  other- 
wise authorized:  except  that— 

"(A)  if  an  employee  is  on  a  flexible  sched- 
ule under  which— 

"(1)  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
such  employee  must  be  present  for  work, 
plus 

"(ii)  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
such  employee  may  elect  to  work  credit 
hours  or  elect  the  time  of  arrival  at  and  de- 
parture from  work. 

which  occur  outside  of  the  night  work  hours 
designated  In  or  under  such  section  5545(a) 
total  less  than  8  hours,  such  premium  pay 
shall  be  paid  for  those  hours  which,  when 
combined  with  such  total,  do  not  exceed  8 
hours,  and 

"(B)  if  an  employee  is  on  a  flexible  sched- 
ule under  which  the  hours  that  such  em- 
ployee must  be  present  for  work  Include  any 
hours  designated  in  or  under  such  section 
5545(a),  such  premium  pay  shall  be  paid  for 
such  hours  so  designated. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  5343(f)  of 
this  title,  and  section  4107(e)(2)  of  title  38, 
night  differential  will  not  be  paid  to  any 
employee  otherwise  subject  to  either  of 
such  sections  solely  because  such  employee 
elects  to  work  credit  hours,  or  elects  a  time 
of  arrival  or  departure,  at  a  time  of  day  for 
which  night  differential  is  otherwise  au- 
thorized: except  that  such  differential  shall 
be  paid  to  an  employee  on  a  flexible  sched- 
ule under  this  subchapter— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  subject  to 
such  section  S343(f),  for  which  all  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  hours  of  such  schedule  for  any 
day  fall  between  the  hours  specified  in  such 
section,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  subject  to 
such  section  4107<e)(2).  for  which  4  hours  of 
such  schedule  fall  between  the  hours  speci- 
fied in  such  section. 
"i  6124.  Flexible  schedules;  holidays 

"Notwithstanding  sections  6103  and  6104 
of  this  title,  if  any  employee  on  a  flexible 
schedule  under  section  6122  of  this  title  is 
relieved  or  prevented  from  working  on  a  day 
designated  as  a  holiday  by  Federal  statute 
or  Executive  order,  such  employee  is  enti- 
tled to  pay  with  respect  to  that  day  for  8 
hours  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  part-time  employ- 
ee, an  appropriate  portion  of  the  employee's 
biweekly  basic  work  requirement  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management). 
"J  6125.  Flexible  schedules;  time-recording 
devices 

"Notwithstanding  section  6106  of  this 
title,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
or  an  agency  may  use  recording  clocks  as 
part  of  programs  under  section  6122  of  this 
title. 

"S  6126.  Flexible  schedules;  credit  hours;  ac- 
ctmiulatlon  and  compensation 
"(a)  Subject  to  any  limitation  prescribed 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  or 
the  agency,  a  fuU-time  employee  on  a  flexi- 
ble schedule  can  accumulate  not  more  than 
10  credit  hours,  and  a  part-time  employee 
can  accumulate  not  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  hours  in  such  employee's  biweekly 
basic  work  requirement,  for  carryover  from 


a  biweekly  pay  t>eriod  to  a  succeeding  bi- 
weekly pay  period  for  credit  to  the  basic 
work  requirement  for  such  period. 

"(b)  Any  employee  who  is  on  a  flexible 
schedule  program  under  section  6122  of  this 
title  and  who  is  no  longer  subject  to  such  a 
program  shall  be  paid  at  such  employee's 
then  current  rate  of  basic  pay  for— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  full-time  employee, 
nor  more  than  10  credit  hours  accumulated 
by  such  employee,  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  part-time  employee, 
the  number  of  credit  hours  (not  in  excess  of 
one-eighth  of  the  hours  in  such  employee's 
biweekly  basic  work  requirement)  accumu- 
lated by  such  employee. 
"!  6127.  Compressed  schedules:  agencies  au- 
thorized to  use 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  6101  of  this 
title,  each  agency  may  establish  programs 
which  use  a  4-day  workweek  or  other  com- 
pressed schedule. 

"■(b)(1)  An  employee  in  a  unit  with  respect 
to  which  an  organization  of  Government 
employees  has  not  been  accorded  exclusive 
recognition  shall  not  be  required  to  partici- 
pate in  any  program  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  such 
unit  who,  but  for  this  paragraph,  would  be 
included  in  such  program  have  voted  to  be 
so  included. 

"(2)  Upon  written  request  to  any  agency 
by  an  employee,  the  agency,  if  it  determines 
that  participation  in  a  program  under  sub- 
section (a)  would  impose  a  personal  hard- 
ship on  such  employee,  shall— 

■'(A)  except  such  employee  from  such  pro- 
gram; or 

"(B)  reassign  such  employee  to  the  first 
position  within  the  agency— 

""(i)  which  becomes  vacant  after  such  de- 
termination, 

"(ii)  which  is  not  included  within  such 
program, 

"'(Hi)  for  which  such  employee  is  qualified, 
and 

"(iv)  which  is  acceptable  to  the  employee. 
A  determination  by  an  agency  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  not  later  than  10 
days  after  the  day  on  which  a  written  re- 
quest for  such  determination  is  received  by 
the  agency. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subciiapter,  but  subject  to  the  terms 
of  any  written  agreement  under  section 
6130(a)  of  this  title,  any  program  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  terminated  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  or  the  agency,  if 
it  determines  that  the  program  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  public,  the  Government, 
or  the  employees. 

""§6128.  Compressed  schedules;  computation 

of  premium  pay 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  5542(a), 
5544(a),  and  5550(2)  of  this  title,  section 
4107(eK5)  of  title  38.  section  7  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  as  amended,  or  any 
other  law,  which  relate  to  premium  pay  for 
overtime  work,  shall  not  apply  to  the  hours 
which  constitute  a  compressed  schedule. 

"'(b)  In  the  case  of  any  full-time  employee, 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  the  compressed 
schedule  shall  be  overtime  hours  and  shall 
be  paid  for  as  provided  by  whichever  statu- 
tory provisions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
are  applicable  to  the  employee.  In  the  case 
of  any  part-time  employee  on  a  compressed 
schedule,  overtime  pay  shall  begin  to  be 
paid  after  the  same  number  of  hours  of 
work  after  which  a  full-time  employee  on  a 
similar  schedule  would  begin  to  receive  over- 
time pay. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  5544(a). 
5546(a).  or  5550(1)  of  this  title,  or  any  other 


applicable  provision  of  law.  in  the  case  of 
any  full-time  employee  on  a  compressed 
schedule  who  performs  work  (other  than 
overtime  work)  on  a  tour  of  duty  for  any 
workday  a  part  of  which  is  performed  on  a 
Sunday,  such  employee  is  entitled  to  pay  for 
work  performed  during  the  entire  tour  of 
djity  at  the  rate  of  such  employee's  basic 
pay.  plus  premium  pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  25 
percent  of  such  basic  pay  rate. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  5546(b)  of 
this  title,  an  employee  on  a  (x>mpressed 
schedule  who  performs  work  on  a  holiday 
designated  by  Federal  statute  or  Executive 
order  is  entitled  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  such 
employee's  basic  pay,  plus  premium  pay  at  a 
rate  equal  to  such  basic  pay  rate,  for  such 
work  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  basic 
work  requirement  of  such  employee  for 
such  day.  For  hours  worked  on  such  a  holi- 
day in  excess  of  the  basic  work  requirement 
for  such  day,  the  employee  is  entitled  to 
premium  pay  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5542(a)  or  5544(a)  of  this 
title,  as  applicable,  or  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as 
amended,  whichever  provisions  are  more 
beneficial  to  the  employee. 

"!6129.  Administration  of  leave  and  retire- 
ment provisions 

"'For  purposes  of  administering  sections 
6303(a).  6304.  6307  (a)  and  (c).  6323,  6326, 
and  8339(m)  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  who  is  in  any  program  under  this 
subchapter,  references  to  a  day  or  workday 
(or  to  multiples  or  parts  thereof)  contained 
in  such  sections  shall  be  considered  to  l>e 
references  to  8  hours  (or  to  the  respective 
multiples  or  parts  thereof). 

'"{6130.  Application  of  programs  in  the  case 
of  negotiated  contracts 

"(a)  Employees  within  a  unit  with  respect 
to  which  an  organization  of  Government 
employees  has  been  accorded  exclusive  rec- 
ognition shall  not  be  Included  within  any 
program  under  this  subchapter  except  to 
the  extent  expressly  provided  under  a  writ- 
ten agreement  between  the  agency  and  such 
organization. 

"(b)  An  agency  may  not  participate  in  a 
flexible  or  compressed  schedule  program 
under  a  negotiated  contract  which  contains 
premium  pay  provisions  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  section  6123  or 
6128  of  this  title,  as  applicable. 

•■§  6131.  Prohibition  of  coercion 

'"(a)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
other  employee  for  the  purpose  of  interfer- 
ing with— 

"(1)  such  employee's  rights  under  section 
6122  through  6126  of  this  title  to  elect  a 
time  of  arrival  or  departure,  to  work  or  not 
to  work  credit  hours,  or  to  request  or  not  to 
request  compensatory  time  off  in  lieu  of 
payment  for  overtime  hours;  or 

"(2)  such  employee's  right  under  section 
6127(b)(1)  of  this  title  to  vote  whether  or 
not  to  be  included  within  a  compressed 
schedule  program  or  such  employee's  right 
to  request  an  agency  determination  under 
6127(b)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce"  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  promising  to 
confer  or  conferring  any  benefit  (such  as 
appointment,  promotion,  or  compensation), 
or  effecting  or  threatening  to  effect  any  re- 
prisal (such  as  deprivation  of  appointment, 
promotion,  or  compensation). 


{ 6132.    Regulations;    technical    assistance: 
program  review 

"(a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  programs  established 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(bXl)  The  Office  shall  provide  educa- 
tional material,  and  technical  aids  and  as- 
sistance, for  use  by  an  agency  in  connection 
with  establishing  and  maintaining  programs 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  In  order  to  provide  the  most  effective 
materials,  aids,  and  assistance  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Office  shall  conduct  periodic 
reviews  of  programs  established  by  agencies 
under  this  subchapter  particularly  insofar 
as  such  programs  may  affect— 

"'(1)  the  efficiency  of  Government  oper- 
ations; 

"(2)  mass  transit  facilities  and  traffic; 

"'(3)  levels  of  energy  consumption; 

"(4)  service  to  the  public; 

"(5)  increased  opportunities  for  full-time 
and  part-time  employment;  and 

'(6)  employees'  job  satisfaction  and  non- 
workllfe.". 

Sxc.  3.  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  61 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting     "SUBCHAPTER     I— GENERAL 
PROVISIONS'"     immediately     below     the 
chapter  heading,  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing items  at  the  end  of  such  analysis: 
"SUBCHAPTER  II— FLEXIBLE  AND 
COMPRESSED  WORK  SCHEDULE 
"6121.  Definitions. 

•6122.  Flexible  schedules;  agencies  author- 
ized to  use. 
"6123.  Flexible  schedules:  computation  of 

premlima  pay. 
■"6124.  Flexible  schedules:  holidays. 
"6125.  Flexible  schedules;  time-recording  de- 
vices. 
■6126.  Flexible  schedules;  credit  hours. 
""6127.  Compressed  schedules;  agencies  au- 
thorized to  use. 
"3128.  Compressed  schedules;  computation 

of  premium  pay. 
"6129.  Administration  of  leave  and  retire- 
ment provisions. 
"6130.  Application  of  programs  In  the  case 

of  negotiated  contracts. 
""6131.  Prohibition  of  coercion. 
"6132.    Regulations;    technical    assistance; 
program  review.'". 

D  1345 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Ferraro)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Corcoran)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1978,  this  Congress 
authorized  in  Public  Law  95-390  a  3- 
year  experiment  for  Federal  agencies 
on  the  use  of  alternatives  to  the  tradi- 
tional fixed  schedule  8-hour  workday. 
Since  then,  more  than  325,000  Federal 
employees  in  1,500  organizations  have 
taken  part  in  this  experiment.  H.R. 
5366  permanently  authorizes  this  suc- 
cessful program  so  that  it  will  not 
expire  on  March  29,  just  4  weeks  from 
today. 
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Public  Law  95-390  required  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to 
study  the  impact  of  alternative  work 
schedules  (AWS)  on  efficiency,  trans- 
portation, energy  consumption,  service 
to  the  public,  and  quality  of  life  for 
employees  and  their  families.  OPM 
found  "that  all  of  the  alternative 
schedules  used  in  the  experiment  were 
successful  in  most  situations  from  the 
perspectives  of  experimenting  organi- 
zations and  individuals.'" 

This  Federal  experience  closely  par- 
allels the  private  sector  experience 
There  is  a  substantial  body  of  litera- 
ture concerning  the  use  of  alternative 
work  schedules  in  the  private  sector. 
Over  10  million  full-time  workers  in 
thousands  of  different  firms  enjoy 
flexible  schedules  and  compressed 
work  weeks.  These  variations  from  the 
standard,  fixed-schedule  8-hour  work- 
day evolved  as  a  means  of  coping  with 
social  change,  particularly  the  dramat- 
ic increase  of  women  in  the  workforce, 
and  the  desire  of  all  employees  for  a 
better  accommodation  between  their 
working  and  personal  lives.  Employers 
found  that  they  benefited  from  higher 
usage  of  buildings  and  equipment,  de- 
creased traffic  congestion,  and  im- 
proved attendance,  punctuality  and 
morale.  Employees  felt  they  had  more 
control  over  their  working  lives.  Flexi- 
ble schedules  have  also  helped  reduce 
the  conflicts  between  work  and  per- 
sonal needs,  particularly  for  working 
women  and  others  with  household  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering, 
H.R.  5366,  is  nearly  identical  to  Public 
Law  95-390,  the  existing  authorization 
for  the  successful  experiment  conduct- 
ed during  the  past  3  years.  The  pro 
gram  permits,  but  does  not  require. 
Government  agencies  to  utilize  flexi- 
ble and  compressed  work  schedules. 
Management  retains  broad  discretion 
on  the  use  of  these  alternative  work 
schedules  (AWS)  to  prevent  disruption 
of  agency  operations  or  additional 
agency  costs.  Subject  to  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements,  management  has 
the  right,  under  this  bill,  to  terminate 
any  (AWS)  program  if  it  determines 
the  program  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public,  the  Government,  or  the 
employees.  H.R.  5366  would  continue 
the  requirement  for  negotiating  with 
exclusively  recognized  representatives 
concerning  flexible  or  compressed 
work  schedules. 

Where  employees  demonstrate  their 
desire  to  work  compressed  work  sched- 
ules that  extend  beyond  8  hours  in  a 
workday  or  40  hours  in  a  workweek  in 
order  to  shorten  another  workday  or 
workweek,  certain  premium  pay  and 
scheduling  provisions  of  title  5  and  the 
overtime  pay  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  may  be  waived. 
As  in  the  past,  employees  may  request 
personal  hardship  exemptions  from 
participating  in  the  program,  and  of 


course  coercion  concerning  employee 
rights  is  clearly  prohibited. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  stress 
two  importafit  facts.  First,  this  bill 
does  not  alter  in  any  way  the  current 
relationship  between  employee  organi- 
zations and  management.  The  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-454)  clearly  established 
changes  in  working  hours  as  a  subject 
for  negotiation.  This  will  not  be  affect- 
ed by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5366. 

Second,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
are  listening  closely,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  found.  "*  *  *  there 
will  be  little  additional  cost,  and  per- 
haps some  initial  savings,  resulting 
from  enactment  of  this  bill  (H.R. 
5366)." 

The  OPM  has  recommended  that 
flexitime  authorization  be  made  per- 
manent. However,  the  administration 
did  not  meet  the  requirement  of 
Public  Law  95-390  that  a  legislative 
proposal  be  submitted  by  September 
30,  1981.  When  no  recommendation 
had  been  submitted  by  the  beginning 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  avoid  the  disrup- 
tion which  would  occur  if  the  authori- 
zation was  permitted  to  expire  on 
March  29,  1982.  That  bill,  which  we 
are  now  considering,  was  reported 
without  a  single  no  vote  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. That  I  might  point  out  is  a  very 
unusual  occurrance. 

GAO  in  its  testimony  on  this  legisla- 
tion said  fhat  allowing  the  AWS  pro- 
gram to  lapse  would  have  a  severe 
impact  on  the  morale  of  a  demoralized 
Federal  work  force.  The  program  in  its 
present  form  is  a  success.  It  should  be 
continued.  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  ac- 
cepting the  wisdom  of  Will  Rogers.  "K 
it  ain"t  broke,  don't  fix  it."  This  pro- 
gram ain't  broke,  let's  reauthorize  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

SOLARZ). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

As  the  author  of  the  flexitime  legis- 
lation which  was  adopted  a  few  years 
ago  and  which  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  experiment  in  flexi- 
time on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro)  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  today.  She  has  provided 
tremendous  leadership  in  the  effort  to 
establish  flexitime  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  that  as  we  look  back  on  this 
experiment,  those  of  us  who  were  here 
at  its  inception  can  honestly  and  truly 
say  that  the  results  have  exceeded  our 
fondest  expectations.  Three  hundred 
thousand  Federal  employees  partici- 
pated in  the  program;  90  percent  of 
those  who  participated  reported  that 
they  were  pleased  with  the  opportuni- 
ties it  provided.  And  the  great  majori- 


ty of  the  Federal  managers  who  were 
responsible  for  supervising  these  flexi- 
time experiments  indicated  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  results  as  well. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
conditions  of  employment  a  little  bit 
easier  for  Federal  employees.  It  helps 
families  that  are  trying  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  bringing  children  up 
in  circumstances  where  both  the 
father  and  the  mother  are  working. 
And  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  it  im- 
proves the  job  satisfactions  of  Federal 
employees  thereby  leading  to  an  im- 
provement in  productivity. 

Yet  if  we  do  not  enact  this  legisla- 
tion today,  the  authority  to  continue 
the  experiment  will  have  expired,  and 
one  of  the  most  promising  personnel 
innovations  in  the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  ended. 
Consequently,  we  need  this  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  program.  I  would  submit 
that  not  since  'motherhood  and  apple 
pie"  has  there  been  an  idea  as  merito- 
rious as  flexitime,  and  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  the  great  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Fer- 
raro) in  supporting  this  legislation  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  provide  Feder- 
al employees  with  the  opportunities 
which  this  legislation  would  make  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
intend  to  support  this  legislation,  and 
I  presently  will  describe  my  reasons 
for  doing  so,  but  one  of  our  colleagues 
has  a  commitment  he  wants  to  keep, 
so  I  will  defer  at  this  point  and  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Carney). 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R  5366.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  not  often  that  this  body  has 
the  opportunity  to  consider  a  bill  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  says 
will  cost  little  or  nothing,  and  may 
even  save  some  money. 

Private  business  in  this  country  is 
way  ahead  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  experience  using  alternative  work 
schedules.  Employers  report  they  have 
benefited  from  higher  usage  of  build- 
ings and  equipment,  decreased  traffic 
congestion,  and  improved  attendance, 
productivity,  and  morale  among  their 
workers.  The  report  on  the  3-year  Fed- 
eral experiment  comes  to  the  same 
conclusions. 

And  employees  do  like  it.  Federal 
workers  in  my  district  have  apprised 
me  of  the  benefits  of  flexible  work 
schedules,  both  to  themselves  and  to 
the  Government.  Offices  can  be  open 
longer  hours  to  serve  the  public,  whUe 
individual  employees  can  modify  their 
work  schedules  to  attend  school,  take 
care  of  family  responsibilities,  or  even 
just  catch  a  less-crowded  bus  home.  It 
seems  to  me  that  given  this  chance  to 
raise  worker  morale  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government,  we  should  grab  it. 


The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage 
ment  wants  tighter  controls  on  this 
program.  What  they  are  proposing  in 
their  bill  is  a  new  layer  of  unnecessary 
regulation  and  extra  paperwork  to 
arrive  at  a  conjectural  cost-benefit 
analysis.  This  is  not  control,'  it  is  bu- 
reaucracy at  its  least  productive. 

Congresswoman  Ferraro's  bill  pro- 
vides for  broad  management  discretion 
in  establishing  limits  on  the  use  of 
flexible  schedules  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ruption of  agency  operations  or  addi- 
tional agency  costs.  Of  course  there 
have  been  some  problems  in  the  past. 
Of  course  there  will  be  some  problems 
in  the  future.  But  I  believe  those  prob- 
lems are  best  worked  out  at  the  local 
level  by  the  people  involved,  and  not 
by  OPM  in  Washington. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
continuation  of  flexible  work  schedul- 
ing in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  permanently  authorizes  agen- 
cies to  utilize  alternative  work  sched- 
ules such  as  the  4-day.  40-hour  work- 
week or  flexitime,  in  which  employees 
arrange  their  work  hours  around  core 
hours  of  the  day  during  which  they 
must  be  present.  This  legislation  cre- 
ates a  permanent  authorization  to  re- 
place the  experimental  program  that 
we  authorized  3  years  ago  and  which  is 
due  to  expire  on  March  29. 

I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  original  experi- 
ments, and  in  light  of  the  almost  uni- 
formly favorable  testimony  and  exper- 
imental results  that  we  have  received, 
I  feel  even  more  strongly  now  tnat 
this  program  should  be  continued  as  a 
permanent  management  tool.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  pre- 
pared for  submission  to  the  President 
and  Congress  an  interim  report  evalu- 
ating the  alternative  work  schedule 
programs  that  were  implemented  in 
1,500  organizations  covering  over 
325,000  employees.  The  results  were 
extremely  favorable.  Approximately 
30  to  35  percent  of  organizations  re- 
ported improvements  in  efficiency,  50 
to  60  percent  reported  no  change,  and 
only  10  percent  reported  small  de- 
creases in  efficiency.  There  were  in- 
creases in  number  of  hours  of  avail- 
ability to  the  public,  increased  morale, 
and  small  reductions  in  travel  time. 
More  than  90  percent  of  employees 
and  85  percent  of  supervisors  desire  to 
continue  their  alternative  work  sched- 
ules, and  more  than  79  percent  of  ex- 
perimenting organizations  judged  the 
alternative  work  schedule  experiment 
a  success. 

As  indicated  by  these  figures,  the  ex- 
periment was  a  roaring  success.  How- 
ever, there  were  some  instances  in 
which  the  agencies  were  not  happy 
with  the  results  of  an  alternative  work 
schedule  experiment,  and  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  if  the  Office  of  Persormel 


Management  determines  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
public,  the  Government  or  the  em- 
ployees, it  can  be  discontinued,  unless 
the  agency  has  signed  a  labor  contract 
stipulating  otherwise.  In  addition,  if 
the  head  of  an  agency  finds  the  pro- 
gram disruptive  or  costly,  he  or  she  is 
authorized  to  take  necessary  correc- 
tive action. 

In  light  of  the  extremely  positive  re- 
sults, there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  should  continue  authorization 
of  the  program.  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  has  indicated  that  it 
would  like  the  bill  amended.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  did  not  respond  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  requests  for  amendatory 
language,  and  the  bill  passed  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  the  full  conmiittee  with- 
out the  minority  having  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management's  proposal^:. 

Given  the  time-bound  nature  of  this 
legislation,  I  feel  that  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  must  now  turn 
to  the  other  body  to  work  its  will  with 
these  proposals.  The  program  expires 
on  March  29,  and  failure  to  enact  leg- 
islation by  that  date  would  cause  un- 
necessary hardship  and  distress  to 
Federal  employees,  as  well  as  unjusti- 
fiable and  expensive  disruptions  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  for  several  reasons.  First  of 
all,  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  when  we  first  inaugurated  this 
experiment,  and  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  when  we  approach  the  problem 
in  a  sensible  way  and  we  give  the  Gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  to  digest  it 
before  we  enforce  it  in  a  permanent 
fashion,  I  think  we  generally  come  out 
with  a  better  product.  That  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  case  in  this  instance 
because  the  experimental  program  has 
won  universal  approval. 

We  have  had  testimony  before  our 
conmiittee  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  which  went  into  consider- 
able analysis  and  in-depth  evaluation 
of  the  program,  and  they  gave  it  an  A 
grade.  We  had  an  evaluation  from  the 
agencies  themselves,  and  almost  uni- 
versally their  recommendations  to  our 
committee  were  that  this  experimen- 
tal program  ought  to  become  perma- 
nent. 

Finally,  we  come  to  what  has  devel- 
oped into  a  little  snag  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  that  is  the  Office  of  Per- 
sormel Management.  I  want  to  dwell 
on  that  for  just  a  moment  because  I 
think  our  colleagues  should  be  aware 
of  the  procedural  problem  that  we 
face  and  why  it  is  that  at  this  point,  in 
my  judgment  at  least,  we  ought  to 
pass  this  legislation  today  and  allow  it 
to  proceed  along  the  legislative  path 
to  the  Senate,  where  whatever  adjust- 
ments the  Senate  might  want  to  make 


could  be  made  and  then  subsequently 
resolved  in  conference. 

The  problem  we  face  is  that  this  ex- 
perimental program  terminates  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  on  March  29.  so  we 
have  but  27  days  in  effect  in  which  to 
provide  a  legislative  reauthorization  of 
an  experimental  program  which  will 
become  permanent. 

We  have  attempted  for  quite  some 
time  to  learn  what  the  attitude  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  was 
on  this  legislation,  and  we  have  not 
always  been  provided  with  the  kind  of 
efficient  response  that  would  be  desir- 
able for  the  committee  and  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole. 

On  September  29,  1978,  the  experi- 
mental program  was  enacted.  In  Sep- 
tember 1981,  according  to  that  legisla- 
tion, the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment was  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
an  interim  report  on  flexitime,  the  al- 
ternative work  schedule  program. 
OPM  did  not  meet  that  deadline.  Then 
on  November  9.  1981,  it  did  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  which  I  am 
pleased  to  have  with  me  here  today.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it  is 
very  interesting  to  note  that  this  in- 
depth  evaluation  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  the  interim 
report  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress which  we  received  in  November 
of  last  year,  was  very  positive.  In  fact, 
there  are  no  negative  comments  about 
this  experimental  program  in  this 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  Members 
now  that  this  is  the  group  that  is  now- 
asking  us  to  set  aside  the  legislation, 
and  I  quote  from  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  recommended  that  Congress  enact 
permanent  legislation  authorizing  contin- 
ued use  of  alternative  work  schedules  in  the 
Federal  Government  with  provisions  to 
assure  that  agencies  provide  appropriate 
control  and  oversight. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  what  we  have  here  is  a  circum- 
stance where,  as  an  afterthought,  so  to 
speak,  some  of  the  bureaucrats  within 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
have  come  down  to  the  Congress,  after 
our  committee,  our  subcommittee,  and 
our  full  committee  has  taken  action, 
and  said,  "Now,  we  have  an  amend- 
ment that  we  would  like  you  to  consid- 
er." 

What  we  have  suggested  to  them,  I 
think,  is  very  sensible  and  very  appro- 
priate, and  that  is,  in  view  of  the  time 
sequence  involved  where  the  program 
would  end  on  March  29.  with  all  the 
disruption  and  havoc  that  would  be 
caused  by  that  event  were  we  not  to 
take  action,  that  instead  what  we 
should  do  is  take  action  today  as  we 
recommend,  send  the  measure  over  to 
the  Senate,  and  they  can  make  what- 
ever adjustments  they  want  and  we 
can  come  back  in  conference  and  re- 
solve the  differences  and  continue  this 
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program  on  which  there  is  almost  uni- 
versal consensus  in  terms  of  its  value. 

There  are  problems,  as  I  said,  that 
OPM  has  with  respect  to  one  or  two 
features.  They  can  be  addressed  in  the 
legislative  process,  and  I  would  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  would  rec- 
ognize the  program  has  met  the  test. 
It  was  an  experimental  program,  and 
the  response  of  those  who  have  been 
part  of  it  has  been  favorable.  The  re- 
sponse of  management  has  been  favor- 
able, because,  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  has  pointed  out. 
throughout  the  experiment  and  the 
proposed  legislation  that  is  pending  we 
retain  for  management  the  right  to 
terminate  this  program  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Htde)  has  a  question,  so  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate what  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcorak),  has  said, 
and  I  also  appreciate  the  explanation 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Pkrraro).  I  defer  to  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  subcommittee  which  did 
hear  witnesses  and  which.  I  am  sure,  is 
sensitive  to  the  nuances  and  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  sort  of  legisla- 
tion. 

But  I  am  still  troubled  by  an  article 
which  appeared  on  February  8,  1981  in 
the  Washington  Post  by  Barbara 
Palmer  entitled  "Does  Anybody  Labor 
at  the  Labor  Department?" 

D  1400 

She  visited  the  Labor  Department, 
which  was  then  basking  in  the  warmth 
of  flexitime.  She  said: 

Inside,  the  atmosphere  seemed  generally 
relaxed.  At  one  desk,  a  woman  was  doing 
her  knitting,  while  In  another  office  a  secre- 
tary seemed  engrossed  in  her  novel.  Farther 
along  I  noticed  another  woman  padding 
toward  her  office  in  a  pair  of  fu2zy  bedroom 
slippers. 

Further  in  the  article: 

Employees  can  play  their  radios  "so  long 
as  the  use  does  not  disturb  the  productivity 
of  the  employee." 

And  I  am  told  that  if  you  walk 
through  those  offices,  you  see  televi- 
sion sets  on  people's  deslcs.  Of  course  I 
want  the  workplace  to  be  happy  and 
productive. 

The  article  continues: 

They  can  choose  their  own  hours,  but 
their  bosses  can  set  "coverage  require- 
ments" to  assure,  for  example,  that  there 
are  enough  people  to  answer  the  phones  at 
all  times.  They  can  work  a  30-hour  week, 
but  only  If  they  have  built  up  a  10-hour 
credit  by  working  overtime  the  previous 
week. 

These  are  the  sorts  of  Innovations  that 
might  work  In  an  environment  where  both 
managers  and  workers  are  motivated  by  a 
goal  of  performance— 

And  the  article  goes  on  to  say  that 
these  performance  goals  are  not 
always  omnipresent  when  you  are 
working  for  the  Government.  I  do  not 
know. 


But  I  just  want  to  know  if  the  com- 
plaints, the  distressing  instances  cited 
in  Barbara  Palmer's  article,  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee bedause  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict do  not  work  like  this.  They  have 
to  show  up  at  8:30  and  9  o'clock  and 
when  you  call  in  you  have  to  be  able 
to  get  son»ebody  to  answer  the  phone. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps I  could  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HYDE.  All  right,  fine.  I  am  just 
getting    warmed    up.    but    go    right 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  that  we  certainly  agree, 
and  we  were  just  as  astounded  and 
perplexed  when  we  read  that  auticle  in 
the  Washington  Post  as  he  was.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  submit  to  the  House  as 
permanent  legislation,  H.R.  5366,  con- 
tains the  following  provision: 

"(2)  if  the  head  of  an  agency  determines 
that  any  organization  within  the  agency 
which  Is  participating  In  a  program  under 
subsection  (a)  Is  being  substantially  disrupt- 
ed In  carrying  out  its  functions  or  Is  Incur- 
ring additional  cost  because  of  such  partici- 
pation, such  agency  head  may— 

"(A)  restrict  the  employees'  choice  of  ar- 
rival and  departure  time, 

•(B)  restrict  the  use  of  credit  hours,  or 
"(C)  exclude  from  such  program  any  em- 
ployee or  group  of  employees. 

The  point  is  that  we  retain  for  man- 
agement the  right,  when  they  see  the 
kind  of  abuse  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred,  to  discontinue  the  program, 
and  I  think  they  should. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  that  supersede  a 
labor  agreement,  though,  made  with 
the  labor  union? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

If  there  were  this  kind  of  abuse 
found  In  the  course  of  a  contract,  the 
discontinuation  of  the  program  could 
not  occur  until  the  contract  had 
ended. 

Mr.  HYDE.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
tract between  the  labor  union,  which 
is  one  of  the  strongest  In  the  country, 
prevails  over  this  law  we  are  going  to 
pass? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  No;  I  would  not 
say  that.  What  I  am  saying  Is  first,  we 
have  had  the  experience  through  the 
experiment;  second,  if  there  Is  an 
abuse.  If  we  see  disruption.  If  we  see 
the  kind  of  problem  to  which  the  re- 
porter referred  In  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Director  of  the  agency,  the 
head  of  the  agency,  could  discontinue 
it. 

Now,  if  we  were  in  the  final  year  of  a 
contract,  it  could  not  actually  be  dis- 
continued until  that  contract  had  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  partially  reassured. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  express  my  support  for 
H.R.  5366.  the  Federal  Employees 
Flexible  and  Compressed  Work  Sched- 
ules Act  of  1982.  and  to  commend  the 
chairwoman  of  the  Hiunan  Resources 
Subconunlttee  for  picking  up  the  ball 
on  this  legislation  when  it  was  so 
clumsily  dropped  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity 
which  I  expect  will  be  rare  during  this 
session.  We  can  cast  a  vote  In  favor  of 
legislation  which  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  both  the  labor  and 
management  representatives  it  affects. 
The  3-year  Federal  experiment  with 
flexible  and  compressed  workweeks 
which  this  Congress  authorized  back 
in  1978  has  been  a  tremendous  success. 
Even  the  administration's  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  attested  to 
this  success  In  Its  report  on  the  experi- 
ment received  last  November. 

The  3-year  experiment  will  expire 
the  29th  of  this  month  unless  this  leg- 
islation Is  enacted.  This  should  be  a 
noncontrovensial  matter,  and  under 
normal  circumstances  there  should  be 
no  problem  meeting  the  March  29 
deadline.  But  these  are  not  normal 
times,  and  we  are  not  considering  this 
under  normal  circumstances.  There 
are  those  who  are  working  to  scuttle 
this  legislation,  and  I  think  the  record 
should  be  clear,  so  that  the  Federal 
employees  who  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram know  who  is  responsible  if  this 
legislation  la  not  enacted  In  timely 
fashion. 

First,  there  Is  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  At 
the  eleventh  hour.  In  fact  on  the  same 
day  the  committee  filed  its  report  on 
this  legislation.  February  22.  OPM's 
legislative  recommendations  were  fi- 
nally received.  This  was  too  late  for 
subcommittee  or  even  full  committee 
consideration. 

Furthermore,  despite  OPM's  glowing 
report  on  the  success  of  the  3-year  ex- 
periment, the  Director  recommended 
drastic  changes  in  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation. What  were  these  changes? 
First,  the  Director  proposes  to  alter 
the  scope  of  bargaining  under  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  and 
remove  the  Initiation  or  termination 
of  these  programs  from  the  bargaining 
table. 

Second,  the  Director  wants  to  have 
the  authority  to  determine  when  em- 
ployees under  this  program  would  get 
premium  pay.  He  is  not  satisfied  that 
the  statute  establishes  premium  pay 
entitlements.  He  wants  to  do  this  by 
regulation. 

A  second  group  threatening  to  scut- 
tle this  legislation  Is  those  who  want 
to  ^elze  It  as  a  vehicle  to  add  nonger- 
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mane  amendments  affecting  the  work- 
ing hours  of  private  sector  employees 
working  for  Government  contractors. 
Such  a  nongermane  amendment  would 
not  be  in  order  under  the  rules  of  this 
body.  This  legislation,  as  introduced 
and  reported,  has  nothing  to*  do  with 
the  private  sector  employees.  Their 
hours  and  working  conditions  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  com- 
mittee. 

The  Director  of  OPM  and  the  propo- 
nents of  these  nongermane  amend- 
ments know  their  proposals  would 
never  pass  If  subjected  to  the  normal 
legislative  process.  Let  me  assure 
them,  they  will  never  pass  If  tacked  on 
to  this  bUl.  They  will  only  Insure  H.R. 
5366  will  not  be  enacted,  and  a  ix>pu- 
lar.  no-cost  program  will  end.  If  this 
happens.  Federal  employees  will  know 
where  to  place  the  blame. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Gilmaw). 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  5366,  the  Federal 
Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1982,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  the  subcommittee 
chairman  (Ms.  Ferraso),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran), 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  their  leadership  In 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  al- 
ternative work  schedule  program,  I 
was  pleased  that  aU  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources supported  H.R.  5366.  and  that 
the  full  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  favorably  reported  that 
measiu-e  by  a  voice  vote. 

H.R.  5366  would  permanently  au- 
thorize the  AWS  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  currently  authorized  under 
Public  Law  95-930,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978.  However 
the  authority  for  the  experimental 
AWS  program  outlined  in  that  act,  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  month  on 
March  29,  1982. 

The  AWS  program  has  afforded 
Federal  employees  the  opportimlty  to 
participate  In  a  nimiber  of  work  sched- 
ule designs  other  than  the  traditional 
5-day,  40-hour  work  week.  As  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  indicated,  the  AWS  pro- 
gram has  been  especially  successful. 
Of  the  more  than  320,000  employees 
participating  in  that  program,  90  per- 
cent of  nonsupervisory  employees  and 
over  85  percent  of  supervisors  were 
satisfied  with  and  wished  to  retain 
their  AWS  schedules. 

Moreover,  OPM  found  that  the  AWS 
program  resulted  In  greater  efficiency 
of  Government  operations;  reductions 
in  vehicle  miles  driven  by  those  on 
compressed  work  schedules;  increased 


public  accessibility  to  Government 
services  at  agencies  open  longer  be- 
cause of  flexible  work  schedules;  and 
substantial  Increase  In  morale  because 
of  the  employee's  feeling  that  he  had 
greater  control  over  his  worklife  and 
more  time  to  devote  to  personal, 
family,  cultural,  and  social  activities. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  H.R.  5366  so  that  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  productive  program, 
beneficial  to  both  the  Govenunent 
and  to  its  employees,  can  continue  un- 
interrupted. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hoter),  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to 
commend  the  chairwoman  for  her 
timely  and  determined  efforts  in 
moving  H.R.  5366  through  committee 
and  onto  the  floor  in  order  to  secure  a 
permanent  authorization  of  the  ad- 
justed work  schedule  program  before 
It  elapses  on  March  29. 

The  AWS  program,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  flexitime,  has  proven  to  be 
a  productive,  efficient,  and  beneficial 
personnel  program  for  the  American 
public  and  the  Federal  work  force. 
Since  the  AWS  program  began.  Feder- 
al agencies  have  been  more  accessible 
to  the  public— especially  for  those  in- 
dividuals on  the  west  coast  who  found 
Government  offices  in  Washington 
closed  due  to  the  time  differences.  Em- 
ployees have  found  that  AWS  offers 
them  more  control  over  their  lives  and 
thus  enables  them  to  be  more  produc- 
tive and  free  of  interruptions  while  on 
the  job.  In  all,  flexitime  has  proven  to 
be  a  successful  tool  for  the  efficient 
use  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  this 
has  been  a  very  difficult  year  for  Fed- 
eral employees:  Minimal  salary  hikes, 
a  reduction  in  health  benefits  and  in- 
creases in  annual  premiums  and  de- 
ductions, large-scale  reductions  In 
force,  and  continued  threats  of  fur- 
ther reductions  In  employee  benefits 
have  left  the  civil  service  demoralized 
and  lowered  productivity  in  all  levels 
of  government.  I  would  hate  to  see  a 
good  program,  a  profitable  program 
Uke  AWS  curtaUed  because  the  time 
ran  out  on  it.  So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bi- 
partisan effort  to  enact  a  permanent 
authorization  for  flexitime  is  all  the 
more  important  and  warrants  our  deci- 
sive approval  so  that  no  interruption 
In  the  adjusted  work  schedules  occurs 
on  March  29. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  facilitating  timely  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  Flextlme  has 
proven  successful  In  this  Nation's  larg- 
est industries.  It  has  been  proven  suc- 
cessful In  the  Federal  Government. 
And,  upon  permanent  authorization  of 


AWS,  we  can  be  sure  that  we  have 
taken  another  step  toward  accessible, 
efficient  government. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ScmrMER)  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add 
my  congratulations  to  the  chairlady  of 
our  subconunlttee,  who  has  led  our 
subcommittee  so  ably,  not  only 
through  these  hearings,  but  for  the 
year  and  2  months  that  I  have  served 
on  it. 

Many  of  us  in  America  wonder  how 
we  are  going  to  make  our  workers 
more  productive.  There  are  two  ways 
to  do  it.  One  way  Is  going  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful, and  that  is  to  threaten,  to 
cajole,  to  hit  workers  over  the  head. 
The  other  way,  which  is  the  Japanese 
way,  which  has  proven  so  successful,  is 
to  teU  oiu-  workers:  We  are  in  partner- 
ship with  you,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  life  easier  for  you,  and  you  will 
be  more  productive  for  us. 

That  Is  what  flexitime  has  proven. 
At  a  time  when  we  seem  to  be  putting 
all  of  the  burdens  that  this  country 
has  on  the  backs  of  workers  in  general, 
and  Federal  workers  in  particular,  we 
can  be  thankful  that  there  Is  at  least 
one  program  that  moves  us  in  a  right 
and  positive  direction,  as  opposed  to 
all  the  negative  proposals  that  are 
coming  out  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  oppose  this  because  of  the  proce- 
dure under  which  it  is  being  brought 
before  the  House.  This  is  a  serious 
Issue.  It  is  one  that  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  its  totality.  We  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  at  least  discuss 
amendments.  Here  we  are,  on  the  2d 
of  March,  having  had  our  ninth  vote 
for  the  year  earlier  today  on  approv- 
ing the  Journal,  but  we  do  not  have 
time,  somehow,  to  go  by  the  regular 
rules  of  this  House.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  available  today,  this  bill 
could  go  before  the  Rules  Committee 
today  and  we  could  have  it  on  the 
floor  tomorrow.  We  could  then  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions that  the  administration  has 
raised  with  it. 

To  listen  to  some  speakers,  you 
would  think  that  this  concept  was  uni- 
versally approved.  While  I  agree  in 
principle  with  the  idea  of  flexitime, 
anybody  who  has  even  persued  the 
Washington  Post  article  on  what  has 
happened  with  flexitime  over  at  the 
Labor  Department,  or  spoken  with 
some  of  the  employees  over  at  the 
Labor  Department,  knows  that  it  is 
not  working  there.  There  are  excesses 
and  there  are  abuses  that  have  taken 
place  within  this  program.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  address  it.  We  ought  not 
to  be  afraid  to  take  more  than  an  hour 
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of  our  time  to  talk  about  this  issue, 
particularly  when  the  administration 
has  some  concerns  about  it.  If  we  are 
going  to  blame  the  administration  for 
the  way  the  Government  is  working, 
we  ought  to  give  them  the  tools  they 
think  they  need  to  make  some  of  the 
corrections  in  the  administrative 
branch. 

D  1415 
Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Anthony). 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5366. 
Federal  agencies  have  adopted  a  varie- 
ty of  flexible  work  schedules  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  over  the  last  3  years. 
The  report  on  that  experiment  comes 
to  the  same  conclusions  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  come  to  in  its  decade- 
long  experience;  that  is,  that  flexible 
work  schedules  result  in  higher  usage 
of  buildings  and  equipment,  decreased 
traffic  congestion,  and  improved  at- 
tendance, productivity,  and  worker 
morale.  Industries  in  my  State  have 
successfully  utilized  this  concept. 

Congresswoman  Perraro's  bill  will 
permanently  authorize  this  successful 
program.  In  addition,  I  understand 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
states  that  not  only  will  this  bill  not 
cost  the  Government  anything,  it  may 
even  save  some  money.  We  cannot 
pass  up  an  opportimity  that  will  yield 
benefits  and  save  money  at  the  same 
time. 

This  bill  provides  for  broad  manage- 
ment discretion  in  establishing  limits 
on  the  use  of  flexible  schedules  to  pre- 
vent the  disruption  of  agency  oper- 
ations or  additional  agency  costs.  The 
Office  of  Fersormel  Management 
wants  even  tighter  controls  on  this 
program;  however,  more  controls 
would  be  counterproductive.  What 
OPM  is  proposing  is  a  new  layer  of  un- 
necessary regulation  and  extra  paper- 
work, not  program  control.  I  believe 
that  problems  are  best  worked  out  at 
the  local  level  by  the  people  involved. 
not  by  OPM  in  Washington. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
5366. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf),  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill. 

I  make  three  points:  First,  if  there  is 
a  problem  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  let  us  change  the  management 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Second.  The  main  blame  with  regard 
to  where  we  are  today  is  with  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
They  have  been  asked  time  after  time 
after  time  to  come  forward  with  their 
comments,  and  they  have  not. 

Third.  For  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  undecided,  I  will  tell  you  that 
I  think  this  bill  is  really  a  very  impor- 


tant bill  for  the  family.  There  are 
many  situations  where  the  mother  will 
leave  early  in  the  morning  and  the 
fathf r  will  be  there  when  the  son  or 
daughter  leaves  for  school  and  then 
there  will  be  a  parent  there  when  they 
come  home  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  and  I  would  just 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  strongly  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  is  a  good  program.  It 
works  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
H.R.  5366,  the  Federal  Employees 
Flexible  and  Compressed  Work  Sched- 
ules Act  of  1982,  of  which  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor. 

During  hearings  before  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  I 
listened  carefully  to  those  witnesses 
expressing  their  views  on  the  alterna- 
tive work  schedules  (AWS)  program 
authorized  as  an  experimental  pro- 
gram in  1978.  Those  hearings  demon- 
strated clearly  that  management,  em- 
ployees, and  academic  experts  rate  the 
AW8  program  as  very  successful. 
Indeed,  in  a  September  1981  report  to 
Congress,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
management  stated  that  "more  than 
90  percent  of  employees  and  more 
than  85  percent  of  supervisors  were 
satisfied  with  and  wish  to  retain  their 
AWS  schedule."  More  than  1,500  Gov- 
ernment organizations  with  over 
325,000  employees  participated  in  the 
AWS  experiment.  Supported  unani- 
mously by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources,  H.R.  5366  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service  on  February 
10,  1982. 

The   AWS   program   has   permitted 
Federal    employees    to    utilize    work 
schedule  designs  which  depart  from 
the   traditional   5-day,   40-hour   work 
week.  While  new  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, flexible  work  schedules,  a  va- 
riety of  arrangements  in  which  fixed 
times  of  arrival  and  departure  are  re- 
placed by  core  working  hours  and  ex- 
panded arrival  and  departure  bands, 
and  compressed  schedules,  such  as  the 
lO-hours-per-day,  4-day  workweek,  are 
increasingly   conunon   in   the   private 
sector.  OPM  reported  that  like  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  Federal  Government 
also  benefited  from  alternative  work 
schedules.     The     AWS     experiment, 
OPM  noted,  resulted  in  greater  effi- 
ciency in  Government  operations,  re- 
ductions   in   total   vehicle   miles   per 
week  and  increased  use  of  mass  transit 
and  car/van  pooling,  reduced  building 
energy  consumption  on  nonwork  days 
where     compressed     schedules     were 
used,  and  increased  public  accessibility 
to    Government   services   at   agencies 
open  longer  because  of  flexible  work 
schedules. 

What  was  of  critical  significance  in 
the  OPM  report,  however,  a  finding 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  em- 


ployee association  representatives,  was 
the  marked  improvement  in  employee 
morale  as  workers  were  allowed  in- 
creased control  over  the  matching  of 
interest*  outsioe  the  job  with  work  re- 
quirements. Under  AWS,  employees 
are  able  to  spend  more  time  with  their 
families,  more  effectively  attend  to 
their  household  responsibilities,  and 
better  structure  their  leisure  time.  Be- 
cause working  spouses  are  able  to  stag- 
ger their  arrival  and  departure  times, 
the  AWS  program  means  that  at  least 
one  parent  is  able  to  see  their  child  off 
to  school  in  the  morning,  and  be  there 
at  home  when  the  child  returns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  example  of  the 
success  of  the  Federal  Government's 
AWS  program  is  evidenced  at  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey's  facility  in  Reston, 
Va.  The  Geological  Survey's  own  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  its  AWS  pro- 
gram reached  much  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  the  OPM  report  concerning 
the  benefits  of  alternative  work  sched- 
ules. As  one  Geological  Survey  em- 
ployee stated: 

The  single  most  Important  factor  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  variable  work  schedules  is 
the  Increased  morale  factor,  and  that  man- 
agement is  giving  employees  the  feeling 
that  they  are  being  trusted  to  use  good 
judgment  in  planning  their  work  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  employers  and 
employees  vigorously  support  the  al- 
ternative work  schedule  program,  a 
program  which  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  increase  Government  effi- 
ciency and  markedly  boost  employee 
morale.  Because  the  current  authority 
for  the  AWS  program  expires  on 
March  29,  1982,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  5366. 

Ms.  PERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  of  all  commend  my  colleague  for 
the  leadership  she  has  put  forth  in 
this  legislation. 

I  support  this  legislation  very 
strongly  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee. 

I  have  a  short  colloquy  that  I  would 
like  to  have  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

May  I  ask  the  gentlewoman,  what 
assurances  can  the  committee  give 
that  title  VI  of  the  GAO  Policy  and 
Procedures  Manual  for  Pay,  Leave  and 
Allowances,  will  be  enforced? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell), 
before  I  answer,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
do  appreciate  because  the  gentleman 
did  come  before  our  committee  and 
testify  and  his  contribution  to  the 
work  done  by  the  committee  was  in- 
valuable. As  a  result  of  the  testimony 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  our 
report  the  committee  directs  OPM  to 
insure  a  regulation  that  necessary 
time  accounting  systems  are  in  place. 


The  committee  will  be  reviewing  con- 
formance with  that  requirement 
during  the  oversight  prcxiess. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Does  the  committee  consider  the  ac- 
countability of  time  recording,  meth- 
ods to  be  one  factor  to  be  considered 
regarding  the  effect  of  flexible  time 
schedules  on  the  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment operations? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Absolutely.  That  is 
another  matter  which  is  specifically 
addressed  in  the  report  under  the  title 
of  "Accountability"  on  page  7. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman very  much. 

I  should  say  that  as  far  as  I  know  I 
am  the  only  Member  of  Congress  who 
goes  out  and  makes  unannounced 
visits  to  various  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. I  can  tell  you  that,  indeed,  there 
are  problems  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  because  that  is  one  of  the 
places  I  have  visited,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  one  I  have  visited.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  places. 

I  find  that  there  are  a  great  many 
cases  where  people  simply  are  not 
signing  in  or  signing  out  under  the 
current  system. 

As  I  met  before  the  subcommittee,  I 
urged  them  that  the  GAO  require  a 
system  of  signing  in  and  signing  out  in 
order  that  when  I  sign  in,  the  next 
person  cannot  sign  in  prior  to  the  time 
I  signed  in,  so  that  we  have  this  ac- 
countability. 

This  does  not  require  time  clocks.  It 
does  not  require  anything  very  major; 
but  in  my  opinion,  unless  we  mandate 
that,  indeed,  there  is  going  to  have  to 
be  accountability  where  we  see  that 
people  are  working  the  full  number  of 
hours  that  they  are  supposed  to  work, 
there  is  going  to  be  continual  objec- 
tions to  flexitime,  which  I  support.  I 
support  flexitime  very,  very  much.  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  we  try  to 
see  that  there  is  sequential  accounting 
procedures  as  well  as  a  way  to  avoid 
potential  future  problems. 

Clearly,  flexible  time  schedules  and 
compressed  work  schedules  should  be 
permanently  authorized  for  Federal 
employees.  However,  if  appropriate  ac- 
countability is  not  developed  and  im- 
plemented by  GAO  and  OPM,  addi- 
tional congressional  oversite  may  be 
needed  which  could  very  likely  be  fol- 
lowed by  restrictive  legislation.  I  urge 
GAO  and  OPM  to  consider  sequential 
accounting  procedures  as  a  way  to 
avoid  this  potential  problem. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  interest  to 
the  debate  here  this  afternoon  on  this 
legislation.  From  some  of  the  com- 
ments, you  would  think  we  are  doing 
something  really  new  and  unique  in 
the   field  of  personnel  management; 
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but  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
there  are  10  million  full-time  workers 
in  the  private  sector  who  enjoy  flexi- 
ble work  schedules.  These  variations 
in  fixed  time  have  evolved  as  a  means 
of  coping  with  social  change,  particu- 
larly the  dramatic  increase  of  women 
in  the  work  force.  I  think  that,  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Wolf)  pointed  out,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  this 
whole  consideration. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  and  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  for  it  later  this 
evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  H.R.  5366, 
which  would  permit  and  encourage 
the  continuation  of  the  flexitime  pro- 
gram for  Federal  employees.  In  the 
past  year,  I  have  met  with  a  number 
of  Federal  workers  and  their  supervi- 
sors who  report  that  flexible  work 
schedules  have  worked  well  and 
should  be  continued.  The  adoption 
and  implementation  of  flexible  hour 
scheduling  has  enabled  employees  to 
gain  some  control  over  their  hours  of 
work.  By  adjusting  their  work  hours, 
they  can  meet  their  personal  needs 
and  preferences  and  still  maintain 
their  commitment  to  their  job. 

There  is  nothing  complex  about  this 
program,  the  concept  is  quite  simple. 
Flexible  hours  are  those  hours  that 
proceed  and  follow  the  set  hours  and 
the  time  in  which  employees  can 
choose  their  own  times  of  arrival  and 
departure.  Flexitime  may  not  be  used 
by  an  employee  to  reduce  hours  of 
work,  nor  can  it  be  used  by  an  employ- 
ee to  relieve  another  employee  from 
fulfilling  a  basic  workweek  require- 
ment. Flexitime  merely  enables  indi- 
viduals to  adjust  their  schedules  so 
they  can  take  care  of  personal  matters 
like  child  care  responsibilities  or  make 
contributions  to  the  community  by  en- 
gaging in  activities  such  as  Scouting  or 
youth  sports  teams.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  elderly  and  handicapped 
people  who  also  benefit  from  flexitime 
because  they  can  travel  to  work  more 
easily  outside  the  hours  of  peak  traf- 
fic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  flexible  schedules  have 
proven  to  have  other  important  as- 
pects that  benefit  both  employee  and 
employer.  There  is  very  convincing 
evidence  which  indicates  that  this 
type  of  work  scheduling  has  increased 
productivity,  reduced  the  use  of  sick 
leave  and  tardiness,  and  has  increased 
employee  morale.  In  many  instances, 
the  hours  of  service  to  the  public  has 
been  extended  because  many  individ- 
uals have  chosen  to  work  earlier  or 
later  hours  thsm  the  normal  9  to  5 
schedule.  By  carefully  arranging  work 
shifts,  employers  can  operate  longer 
hours,  resulting  in  increased  service  to 
the  public. 

By  giving  the  supervisors  this  re- 
sponsibility, the  program  has  operated 


in  a  way  which  the  employee's  choice 
of  arrival  and  departure  does  not 
interfere  with  the  duties  and  require- 
ments that  are  required  of  that  posi- 
tion. 

Everyone  benefits  from  flexible 
work  schedules.  The  Federal  Govern-, 
ment  benefits  from  the  program  be- 
cause the  increased  morale  has  led  to 
an  increase  in  productivity.  If  we  want 
Federal  workers  to  be  effective  and  ef- 
ficient, we  must  give  them  our  support 
by  allowing  this  program  to  continue. 

The  general  public  also  benefits 
from  this  program  because  flexible 
work  schedules  have  increased  oper- 
ational hours  and  has  meant  greater 
accessibility  to  services  being  offered 
by  the  various  agencies.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  flexitime  is  that  there  has 
been  some  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of 
workers  who  travel  during  peak  traffic 
hours.  This  has  resulted  in  less  traffic 
congestion  and  air  pollution  from  auto 
emissions  of  stop  and  go  traffic. 

Most  importantly,  the  employees 
who  participate  in  flexitime  have  an 
opportunity,  to  some  extent,  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  their  own  employment.  In  light  of 
the  anxiety  and  instability  created  by 
the  reduction-in-force  process,  the 
problems  surrounding  the  health  ben- 
efits program,  and  the  extremely  low 
cost-of-living  increase  given  Federal 
workers,  it  is  critical  that  we  continue 
this  important  program. 

I  strongly  support  this  program  and 
I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  support 
Federal  employees,  their  supervisors, 
and  the  general  public,  by  voting  in 
support  of  H.R.  5366. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time  at  my 
disposal. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  just  go  over  a  couple  points  that 
have  been  raised,  and  they  are  two. 

First,  the  significance  of  the  bad  ex- 
perience that  the  experimental  pro- 
gram has  had  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and,  second,  the  way  in  which 
under  the  time  constraints  that  we 
have  I  believe  we  can  properly  address 
the  concerns  that  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  has  indicated. 

No.  1,  I  think,  as  I  said  at  the  outset 
of  this  debate,  that  having  taken  the 
route  of  an  experimental  program 
first,  we  were  'n  a  position  to  learn 
what  problems  there  might  be  with  al- 
ternative work  schedules  and  we  have 
learned  that.  That  is  why  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  contains,  as  I  indicted  in 
my  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  the  kind  of  control, 
the  kind  of  tools  for  management,  so 
that  if  you  have  a  circumstance,  a  re- 
grettable circumstance  like  that  re- 
ported with  respect  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  there  are  two  courses  of 
action  that  can  be  taken. 
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No.  1.  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  can  cancel 
the  program. 

No.  2,  the  Office  of  Pers<Snnel  Man- 
agement can  come  forward  and  cancel 
the  program. 

I  would  submit  that  that  is  what 
should  have  been  done  in  the  last  ad- 
ministration with  that  unfortunate  ex- 
ample of  what  abuse  we  found. 

No.  2.  with  respect  to  addressing  the 
concerns  of  the  agency,  if  we  were  to 
try  at  this  late  date,  some  27  days 
before  the  program  expires,  the  exper- 
imental program,  we  would  simply  not 
have  the  legislative  time,  particularly 
given  the  snail's  pace  of  this  second 
session  of  this  Congress  in  order  to 
take  final  action. 

There  is  a  consensus  in  the  adminis- 
tration, there  Is  a  consensus  In  the 
Senate,  there  is  a  consensus  In  the 
House,  that  the  experiment  has  been  a 
good  one.  There  has  been  concern 
about  one  or  two  particular  additional 
management  tools.  I  think  we  can  ad- 
dress those  once  the  Senate  takes 
action  and  once  the  matter  comes  back 
to  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  for  those  who 
want  to  kill  the  program,  take  the 
action  that  you  choose.  You  are  elect- 
ed to  do  that,  but  If  you  are  In  favor  of 
the  program.  If  you  want  to  see  this 
kind  of  alternative  work  schedule 
which  did  not  start  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  did  not  start  with  this 
committee,  but  started  with  free  en- 
terprise before  us,  then  the  way  to 
proceed.  It  seems  to  me,  is  to  vote  yes 
on  this  biU. 

Ms.  PERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  first  off  like  to  thank  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
for  his  cooperation  and  his  leadership 
in  the  work  that  was  done  on  this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  In 
addition  to  all  the  benefits  that  we 
have  seen  come  from  this  experiment, 
and  there  are  many— reduced  absen- 
teeism, reduced  tardiness.  Improved 
morale,  longer  hours  of  service  to  the 
public— the  Incredible  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  has  not  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  additional  money  and  will  not 
cost  additional  money. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  program.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  en- 
actment into  law. 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  passage  of  H.R.  5366,  the  Federal 
Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1982. 

The  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and 
Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act  of 
1978,  which  authorized  Federal  agen- 
cies and  employees  to  experiment  with 
flexible  and  compressed  work  sched- 
ules, will  expire  on  March  29.  Howev- 
er, in  their  report  on  this  3-year  exper- 
iment the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement found  that  the  program  had 
been    successful,    and    raoommended 


that    Congress    enact    legislation    to 
allow  its  continuation. 

H.R.  5366  would  permanently  au- 
thorize a  program  that  would  permit 
but  not  reljuire  agencies  to  use  flexible 
and  compressed  workweeks.  There 
would  be  broad  management  discre- 
tion to  limit  the  use  of  alternative 
work  schedules  to  prevent  agency  dis- 
ruption or  increased  costs,  and  coer- 
cion concerning  employees,  right  to 
participate  in  alternative  work  sched- 
ules would  be  prohibited.  H.R.  5366 
authorizes  the  program  to  be  termi- 
nated, subject  to  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  if  it  is  found  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
public,  the  Government,  or  its  employ- 
ees. 

Not  only  does  the  bill  contain  ade- 
quate protections  for  the  public,  the 
Government,  and  the  employees  using 
alternative  work  schedules,  but  most 
importantly  it  would  £u:tually  result  in 
many  positive  benefits  for  all  three  of 
these  groups.  There  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  Government 
operations,  and  extended  hours  of 
service  to  the  public.  The  quality  of 
life  for  the  employees  involved  would 
be  Improved,  because  they  would  be 
given  the  flexibility  to  better  meet 
both  their  family  and  work  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  stated  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  result  in  "little  cost,  and 
perhaps  some  Initial  savings."  I  would 
therefore  like  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  passage  of  this  bill 
that  would  help  our  Federal  employ- 
ees, while  at  the  same  time  improving 
Government  operations  and  service  to 
the  public* 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  as  the  House  takes  up  under 
suspension  H.R.  5366,  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  of  the  alternative  work 
schedules  program.  The  3-year  experi- 
mental program  expires  on  March  29 
and  Congress  is  faced  with  making  it 
permanent,  the  reason  H.R.  5366  is 
before  us. 

There  is  little  controversy  over  the 
issue  of  flexitime,  as  the  experience  of 
the  past  3  years  has  in  general  sup- 
ported the  arguments  of  its  propo- 
nents; namely,  that  allowing  flexible 
schedules  would  improve  employee 
morale,  make  for  more  sensible  logis- 
tics and  day-to-day  operations,  and, 
thereby,  help  enhance  agency  produc- 
tivity. Although  there  have  been  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  not  seriously  de- 
tracted from  the  overall  positive  reac- 
tion to  AWS. 

As  a  result  of  the  desire  to  continue 
the  flexitime  program  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  because  there  was  no  alter- 
native that  had  been  presented  In  time 
to  be  considered,  given  the  March  29 
deadline,  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  did  on  Febru- 
ary 10  report  out  H.R.  5366.  In  neither 
full  committee  nor  the  Subcommittee 


on  Human  Resources  did  this  bill  have 
more  able,  diligent,  and  energetic  sup- 
port than  that  provided  by  the  two 
ranking  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Chairwoman  Geraldine  A.  Fer- 
RARO  for  the  majority,  and  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois,  Tom 
Corcoran,  for  the  minority.  They 
both  deserve  to  be  commended  and 
congratulated  on  their  very  fine  ef- 
forts, only  one  measure  of  which  was 
the  unanimous  vote  In  favor  of  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5366. 

My  only  regret  is  that  we  were  not 
in  timely  possession  of  certain  amend- 
ments intended  to  insure  and 
strengthen  management  controls  over 
the  flexitime  program.  For,  though 
the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  5366 
are  acceptable,  I  feel  there  is  room  for 
Improvement  in  the  area  of  designat- 
ing ultimate  decisionmaking  author- 
ity. I  believe  that  such  authority 
ought  to  be  vested  in  the  chief  admin- 
istrative officials  of  departments  and 
agencies. 

Legislation  which  would  incorporate 
these  provisions  might  be  introduced 
in  the  Senate  this  week.  If  subsequent 
action  by  the  Senate  sustains  this  re- 
vised version  of  flexitime,  resulting 
differences  to  be  ironed  out  during 
conference,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  which 
proposal  more  adequately  deals  with 
the  management  controls  necessary 
for  the  successful  implementation  of 
flexible  work  schedules.* 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  5366,  the  Feder- 
al Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1982.  which 
permanently  authorizes  alternative 
work  schedules,  commonly  known  as 
flexitime,  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Congress  must  pass  and  the  President 
must  sign  this  vital  legislation  before 
March  29,  the  date  on  which  the  cur- 
rent experimental  flexitime  program 
expires. 

The  use  of  compressed  work  sched- 
ules, varied  days  in  the  workweek  and 
flexitime  have  been  very  popular 
among  the  more  than  320,000  employ- 
ees in  1,500  Federal  organizations  that 
participated  In  the  experimental  pro- 
gram. H.R.  5366  permits,  but  does  not 
require.  Federal  agencies  to  develop 
flexitime.  Of  the  agencies  that  did 
participate,  83  percent  In  the  original 
experiment  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
continue. 

H.R.  5366  would  enable  Federal 
labor  organizations  to  share  responsi- 
bility with  management  for  construct- 
ing flexitime  programs  by  placing  flex- 
itime in  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. At  the  same  time,  Federal  agencies 
will  retain  broad  discretion  to  control 
the  Impact  of  flexitime  on  agency  op- 
erations and  costs.  The  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  (OPM)  has  been 
given  authority  to  terminate  programs 
it  deems  not  in  the  public  interest. 


Members  of  Congress  have  been  ap- 
prised by  OPM,  however,  that  it  would 
like  to  restrict  flexitime.  At  hearings 
before  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, chaired  by  our  colleague  Ger- 
aldine Ferraro,  OPM  representative 
Jim  Morrison  said  that  flexitime 
should  be  permitted  only  "in  those 
limited  and  specific  circumstances 
when  they  will  improve  productivity 
or  provide  greater  service  to  the 
public,  and  only  when  their  use  will  be 
cost  effective." 

OPM's  position  ignores  flexitime's 
highly  positive  Impact  on  employee 
morale.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  recently  reported  that 
RIF's  and  furloughs,  real  or  prospec- 
tive, have  taken  a  terrible  toll  and 
have  led  to  measurable  losses  of  pro- 
ductivity in  some  cases.  In  my  view, 
abandoning  or  limiting  flexitime 
under  these  circumstances  would  be 
extremely  damaging  to  the  effective 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  legislation  means  a  great  deal 
to  Federal  employees.  They  believe 
that  it  will  help  them  do  a  better  job, 
and  it  will  help  keep  them  on  the  job. 
Flexitime  will  help  the  working 
mother  with  young  children  and  the 
senior  employee  who  is  not  ready  to 
retire  but  cherishes  3-day  stretches 
away  from  work.  Flexitime  treats  Fed- 
eral employees  like  the  professional 
people  they  are,  and  I  urge  immediate 
passage  of  H.R.  5366.* 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
5366,  the  Federal  Employees  Flexible 
and  Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act 
of  1982.  As  a  member  of  the  Congress- 
women's  caucus,  I  am  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  legislation— which 
would  allow  greater  flexibility  In  inte- 
grating work  schedules  with  family 
life— for  women  in  the  Federal  work 
force. 

The  Federal  Government's  3-year 
experiment  in  alternative  work  sched- 
ules was  a  great  success.  In  addition  to 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's operations,  it  raised  worker 
morale  substantially.  At  a  time  when 
the  bureaucracy  is  under  heavy  attack 
for  insensitivity,  inefficiency,  and  me- 
diocrity, innovations  such  as  these  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  Govern- 
ment work  again.  By  humanizing  the 
bureaucracy,  and  making  it  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  its  employees,  the  flex- 
itime legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  undoubtedly  improve  the 
quality  of  Government  services.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Chairwoman  Ferraro's  bill, 
H.R.  5366,  that  would  extend  on  a  per- 
manent basis  the  use  of  flexitime  and 
a  compressed  workweek  schedule  for 
employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. H.R.  5366  is  needed  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  this  very  success- 


ful experiment  in  alternative  work 
schedules  because  existing  authoriza- 
tion is  due  to  expire  less  than  a  month 
from  now,  on  March  29,  1982. 

Flexitime  and  compressed  work 
weeks  have  proven  to  be  very  popular 
among  the  325,000  Federal  employees 
who  have  participated  in  the  program. 
These  employees  have  been  given  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  in  man- 
aging their  own  working  hours.  The 
result  has  been  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  morale  and  productivity. 

Alternative  work  schedules  have 
been  of  particular  usefulness  to  work- 
ing mothers  who  have  been  able  to  co- 
ordinate their  working  hours  with 
their  family  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  can 
extend  on  a  permanent  basis  the  posi- 
tive results  achieved  thus  far  with 
flexitime  and  compressed  workweeks.  I 
congratulate  Chairwoman  Ferraro  for 
the  fine  work  she  has  done  on  H.R. 
5366  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Thank  you.* 

*  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  Federal 
Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
work  Schedule  Act  of  1978,  established 
a  3-year  experiment  with  alternative 
work  schedules.  The  administration 
has  reported  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. According  to  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  alternative  work 
schedules:  Increased  the  operational 
efficiency  in  30  to  35  percent  of  the 
agency  experiments,  increased  the  use 
of  mass  transportation  and  car/van 
pooling  by  employees,  and  provided 
most  employees  with  a  greater  feeling 
of  control  over  their  work  lives  and 
provided  them  with  more  time  to 
devote  to  personal,  family,  cultural, 
and  social  activities.  I  might  add  that 
over  90  percent  of  nonsupervisory  em- 
ployees and  over  85  percent  of  supervi- 
sors were  satisfied  with  and  wish  to 
retain  their  alternative  work  sched- 
ules. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 

*  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  5366,  the 
Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1982. 
This  bill  provides  permanent  reau- 
thorization for  alternative  work  sched- 
uling (AWS)  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  current  authority  expires 
in  less  than  4  weeks. 

In  1975,  the  Ford  administration 
proposed  enactment  of  legislation  to 
permit  experimentation  with  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  by 
waiving  the  existing  legal  limitations 
on  them.  In  1978,  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  95-390  which  established  a 
3-year  experimental  program. 

The  experiment  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. There  are  1,500  Federal  instal- 
lations, involving  325,000  Federal  em- 
ployees, that  have  used  flexible  sched- 
uling.  Many   use   the   4-day,    10-hour 


week.  Some  allow  employees  to  bank 
up  to  10  hours  in  a  biweekly  pay 
period,  if  they  work  more  than  the 
standard  8-hour  day.  Others  permit  9- 
hour  days,  with  1  extra  day  off  every  2 
weeks.  The  program  has  improved  em- 
ployee morale  by  offering  employees 
more  control  over  their  work  sched- 
ules and  lives.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
benefited  the  Government  by  produc- 
ing documented  reductions  in  tardi- 
ness, absenteeism,  and  use  of  sick 
leave.  Most  importantly,  the  public 
has  been  better  served  because  agen- 
cies in  flexitime  are  often  open  more 
hours  each  day. 

So.  what  we  have  is  a  highly  success- 
ful, productivity  enhancing  program 
which  is  about  to  die.  We  should  band 
together  to  keep  It  alive.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Office  of  Persormel  Man- 
agement (OPM)  issued  a  positive  eval- 
uation and  reconmiended  permanent 
reauthorization,  the  adncdnlstratlon 
sent  up  legislative  proposals  after  the 
committee  had  reported  out  the  legis- 
lation. The  legislative  proposals  are  of 
the  "kill  it  with  kindness"  variety. 
They  add  unnecessary  and  costly  regu- 
latory burdens  to  the  program.  We 
have  enough  controls  on  flexitime 
now. 

Use  of  alternative  work  schedules 
originated  in  the  private  sector,  where 
today  more  than  9.5  million  workers 
are  on  flexible  and  compressed  sched- 
ules. The  reason  for  the  growth  of 
AWS  in  the  private  sector  is  that  a 
carefully  implemented  alternative 
work  schedules  program  provides  a 
win/win  situation  for  both  employers 
and  employees.  It  is  a  low  cost  way  to 
improve  productivity  and  Increase  em- 
ployee morale  since  It  does  not  require 
changes  In  the  work  process  or  tech- 
nology. It  is  a  change  that  requires 
little  or  no  capital  investment,  yet  has 
tremendous  payoff  for  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Use  of  alternative  scheduling  is  no 
excuse  for  sloppy  management  inside 
or  outside  the  Federal  Government.  In 
fact  it  should  encourage  managers  to 
review  their  management  style.  To 
assure  a  successful  program,  managers 
must  do  careful  planning  and  insure 
that  accountability  Is  maintained.  Em- 
ployees are  still  required  to  put  in 
their  full  *0-hour  week.  They  are  al- 
lowed, however,  greater  flexibility  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  workday  or 
workweek.  Good  management  should 
have  means,  other  than  physical  su- 
pervision, to  insure  that  employees  do 
their  work. 

Flexible  work  hours  in  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  mean  that  em- 
ployees wander  in  and  out  of  their  of- 
fices at  will.  Managers  must  assure 
that  there  is  adequate  coverage  at  all 
times.  Use  of  flexible  hours  helps 
them  to  have  more  coverage  at  all 
times,  but  use  of  flexible  hours  helps 
them  to   have  more  coverage  during 
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peak  periods.  Having  the  office  open 
longer  hours  permits  greater  contact 
between  headquarters  and  west  coast 
offices  that  must  do  business  with 
each  other. 

Like  the  experimental  program,  H.R. 
5366  retains  protections  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  allows  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  or  an  agency 
to  terminate  a  program  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  AWS  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  public  or  the  Govern- 
ment, subject  to  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  During  the  Federal  exper- 
iment 85  to  1,500  Federal  programs 
were  terminated  in  13  departments  or 
agencies.  More  than  half  of  these  were 
in  two  agencies,  the  U.S.  Army  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Yet,  termi- 
nation may  not  be  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  abuse.  Peer  pressure  on 
those  who  abuse  the  program  can  be 
an  effective  way  to  insure  good  faith 
compliance. 

The  bill  furthermore  specifies  that  if 
an  agency  head  finds  that  the  AWS 
disrupts  its  functions  or  results  in  ad- 
ditional costs,  the  agency  head  may  re- 
strict the  employee's  choice  of  arrival 
and  departure  time,  restrict  the  use  of 
credit  hours,  or  exclude  from  the  pro- 
gram any  employee  or  group  of  em- 
ployees. 

In  its  testimony  on  H.R.  5366,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  testified 
that  this  bill  gives  the  agency  head 
and  OPM  the  authority  to  terminate 
or  restrict  the  program  if  there  is  a 
negative  effect.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  GAO  that  the  initial  data  indi- 
cates that  AWS  has  not  hurt  Govern- 
ment efficiency  and  in  many  cases  has 
improved  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
has  boosted  employee  morale.  For 
that  reason  they  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  5366,  which  contains 
appropriate  safeguards  for  the  agency 
and  OPM. 

The  Federal  AWS  experiment  ex- 
pires on  March  29  unless  it  is  reau- 
thorized. The  program  has  won  wide- 
spread support  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. According  to  OPM's  interim 
report,  90  percent  of  the  employees 
and  85  percent  of  the  supervisors 
using  AWS  wish  to  retain  alternative 
work  scheduling.  I  have  heard  from 
hundreds  of  employees  who  favor  con- 
tinuation of  AWS.  Finally,  every 
major  Federal  employee  union  has  en- 
dorsed the  bill. 

Flexitime  increases  employee  morale 
and  productivity.  It  has  the  potential 
for  improving  labor-management  rela- 
tions and  taps  the  huge  employee  po- 
tential for  improving  productivity. 

I  commend  the  gentlelady  from  New 
York  (Ms.  F^ERRARO)  for  introducing 
this  legislation  and  her  subcommittee 
for  its  full  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  favorably  on  H.R.  5366. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  contains  ade- 
quate protections  for  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  employees  and  should  be 


permanently  authorized  before  the 
program  terminates  on  March  29.» 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Weaker  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Ferraro)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  5366.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  danand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  farther 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  5366,  just  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.    - 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  QUEEN 
BEATRIX 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  348)  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  a  special 
gold  medal  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Bea- 
trix in  recognition  of  the  1982  bicen- 
tennial anniversary  of  diplomatic  and 
trade  relations  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  348 

Whereafi  Dutch  antecedents  in  the  United 
States  go  back  to  the  early  1600's  when  a 
few  doughty  Dutch  began  to  explore  and 
settle  Manhattan  Island  and  the  Hudson 
River  Valley; 

Whereas  the  Netherlands  becan>e  the  first 
nation  in  1776  to  salute  the  flag  of  the  new 
American  Nation; 

Whereas  John  Adams,  first  United  States 
Minister  to  the  Netherlands  and  second 
President  of  the  United  States,  signed  a  mu- 
tually advantageous  Treaty  to  Ainity  and 
Commerce  with  the  Netherlands  In  the  deci- 
sive year  of  1782; 

Whereas  the  Netherlands  was  the  source 
of  a  series  of  needed  loans  starting  in  1782, 
which  eventually  totaled  the  equivalent  of 
$12  millicm; 

Whereas  it  is  with  the  Netherlands  that 
the  United  States  has  its  longest  peaceful 
and  unbroken  relationship; 


Whereas  the  year  1982  will  mark  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Netherlands: 

Whereas  these  two  centuries  of  official  re- 
lations have  been  based  on  exemplary 
friendship,  mutual  trust  and  respect,  and  a 
perceived  interest  in  practical  forms  of  co- 
operation; 

Whereas  the  thirty-six  years  of  vigilant 
peace  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  have 
seen  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  United 
States-Dutch  relationship;  and 

Whereas,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
content  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce, the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  become  active  partners  in  de- 
fense and  commerce:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Beatrix,  a  gold  medal  of  ap- 
propriate design  in  recognition  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary,  in  1982,  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  diplomatic  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  Govemm.ents  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands.  For 
such  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be 
struck  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  Inscriptions,  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$22,000  after  November  1,  1981,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

<b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  lat>or,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery  overliead  ex- 
penses, and  the  gold  medal.  The  appropria- 
tion used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

(c)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  section 
are  national  medals  for  the  purjjose  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
368). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
348  would  authorize  the  presentation 
of  a  gold  medal  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Beatrix  of  the  Netherlands  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial  of  diplomatic 
and  trade  relations  between  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  United  States.  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  226  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation. 

The  ties  between  this  Nation  and 
the  Netherlands  go  back  more  than 
200  years.  Every  schoolchild  knows  the 
story  of  the  purchase  of  Manhattan 
Island  from  the  Indians  for  $24  by 
Peter  Minuet.  This  purchase  led  to  the 
founding  of  New  Netherlands,  which 
later  became  New  York.  In   1776,  as 


our  forefathers  began  their  struggle 
for  independence,  the  Netherlands 
became  the  first  nation  to  recognize 
the  new  nation  when  one  of  their  war- 
ships saluted  our  flag. 

The  formal  beginning  of  our  unbro- 
ken 200-year  history  of  friendship, 
mutual  trust,  and  respect  started 
when  the  two  nations  entered  into  a 
Treaty  to  Amity  and  Commerce  in 
1782. 

This  legislation  will  result  in  no  net 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  The  cost  of  the 
gold  medal  will  be  reimbursed  from 
the  sale  of  bronze  duplicates. 

Last  week  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  heard 
the  testimony  of  the  eloquent  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vander  Jagt).  His  remarks  per- 
suaded the  subcommittee  to  unani- 
mously pass  this  resolution  so  that  we 
could  bring  it  to  the  House  floor 
today. 

Queen  Beatrix  will  be  visiting  the 
United  States  next  month  and  she  will 
be  addressing  a  special  joint  session  of 
Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  legislation  today  so  that  we  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
medal  prepared  in  time  for  her  ap- 
pearance before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
348.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the  bill,  as  are 
most  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  substantial  support,  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  tribute  to 
the  leadership,  persuasiveness  and  te- 
nacity of  the  measure's  principle  spon- 
sor, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vawder  Jagx),  who  I  may  say  is  a 
doughty  Dutchman  himself,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  him  for  his  suc- 
cess in  getting  this  bill  to  the  House 
floor  so  expeditiously. 

This  resolution,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, does  provide  for  a  gold  medal 
to  honor  200  years  of  a  Dutch-Ameri- 
can pact  of  amity  and  commerce.  That 
record  of  friendship  is  the  longest  un- 
broken peaceful  relationship  of  its 
kind  with  the  United  States  of  any 
foreign  power.  As  stated  in  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Dutch  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  United  States 
over  the  course  of  more  than  370 
years. 
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They  were  early  explorers  and  set- 
tlers in  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  Neth- 
erlands was  the  first  nation  to  salute 
the  U.S.  flag.  It  was  among  the  earli- 
est to  grant  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  United  States  when  it  became  a 
nation,  and  in  1782  it  was  the  source 
of  much  needed  financial  assistance 
for  the  new  American  Nation. 

During  the  celebration  of  200  years 
of  treaty  relations  between  our  two 
nations.  Queen  Beatrix  of  the  Nether- 
lands will  visit  the  United  States.  As 


one  part  of  her  visit,  she  will  address  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  April  20. 
House  Joint  Resolution  348  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  that  visit.  With  timely 
action  by  the  Congress,  President 
Reagan  will  be  able  to  present  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation  a  gold  medal  to 
the  Queen  to  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  and  commercial  relations 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  the 
President  spoke  on  Dutch-American 
Friendship  Year  Celebration  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1982,  and  I  submit  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
[Message  of  the  President,  Feb.  17.  1982] 
Dutch-American  Friendship  Year.  1982 

April  19,  1982  marks  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  The  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  This  is 
the  United  States'  longest  unbroken,  peace- 
ful relationship  with  any  foreign  power. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Americans  and 
Dutch  were  drawn  together  by  mutual 
ideals.  As  early  as  1776,  the  rebellious  Amer- 
ican colonies  saw  the  republican  Nether- 
lands as  a  potential  ally,  while  the  Dutch 
viewed  the  North  American  colonies'  strug- 
gle for  independence  as  a  parallel  to  their 
own  historical  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
widespread  sympathy  and  goodwill  in  The 
Netherlands  for  the  success  of  the  American 
quest  for  freedom  was  illustrated  by  several 
Dutch  gestures  that  boosted  colonial 
morale: 

On  the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius  in 
the  Caribbean,  the  First  foreign  salute  to 
the  American  flag  took  place  on  November 
16,  1776;  John  Paul  Jones  was  received  as  a 
hero  in  Amsterdam  in  1779  when  he  landed 
with  two  captured  British  ships;  and  the 
Dutch  Government  entered  into  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Continental  Congress, 
starting  in  1778,  on  the  draft  of  a  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Commerce. 

But,  most  important,  on  April  19,  1782, 
John  Adams  was  admitted  by  the  States 
General  of  the  Dutch  Republic  as  Minister 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  thus  ob- 
taining the  second  diplomatic  recognition  of 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation. 
Adams  also  succeeded,  on  October  8,  1782. 
in  signing  the  first  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  between  the  two  countries.  This 
shortly  led  to  a  series  of  vital  loans  totaling 
the  equivalent  of  12  million  dollars.  This 
recognition  of  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  can  be  regarded  as  a  culmi- 
nation of  our  country's  efforts  to  take  its 
rightful  place  In  the  world  community  of 
nations  as  a  sovereign  state. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Dutch  immi- 
grants and  capital  continued  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  our 
young  nation.  A  considerable  part  of  up- 
state New  York  was  developed  by  invest- 
ments from  The  Netherlands,  and  the  vast 
Louisiana  Purchase  was  financed  through 
loans  placed  in  Amsterdam.  Washington 
Irving  wrote  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  immigrants  from  Hol- 
land founded  many  new  towns  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  1840s  in  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. The  Netherlands  helped  finance 
much  of  the  building  of  the  great  American 
railway  systems  which  opened  up  the  West 
and  contributed  three  U.S.  Presidents  of 
Dutch  descent— Martin  Van  Buren,  Theo- 


dore Roosevelt,  smd  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

During  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II. 
America  was  able  to  return  this  early  sup- 
port for  our  nationhood.  Thousands  of  our 
young  men  are  buried  on  Dutch  soil,  having 
given  their  lives  in  the  liberation  of  The 
Netherlands. 

Today,  the  United  States  and  The  Nether- 
lands share  a  joint  commitment  to  mutual 
security  and  the  defense  of  freedom 
through  our  NATO  partnership.  Our  close 
economic  ties  reinforce  our  common  philo- 
sophic and  [Ktlitical  goals,  and  The  Nether- 
lands is  now  the  top  foreign  investor  in  the 
United  States— a  clear  sign  of  Dutch  confi- 
dence in  our  country  and  its  future. 

While  the  particular  expression  of  our 
policies  and  actions  has  not  always  been 
identical,  the  theme  of  common  interests 
and  shared  ideals  has  been  a  hallmark  of 
the  continuously  peaceful  and  productive 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
The  Netherlands  for  two  hundred  years. 

In  recognition  of  this  long  and  fruitful  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries.  I  call 
on  all  Americans  to  join  with  citizens  of  The 
Netherlands  in  observing  1982  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  to  recall  the 
long-standing  friendship  and  shared  values 
of  our  two  peoples. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
urging  support  of  the  joint  resolution 
I  would  like  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  principal  sponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  (Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  ) 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
for  his  kind  words,  and  for  his  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  348,  and  to 
thank  and  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  for  his 
leadership  on  this  very  important  res- 
olution, and  to  thank  each  and  every 
member  of  that  subcommittee. 

As  the  chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  of  Ohio  have  ex- 
plained, this  would  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
present  a  gold  medal  to  Queen  Beatrix 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  a  larger  sense, 
however,  it  is  an  authorization  of  a 
gold  medal  of  the  American  people  to 
all  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  in 
recognition  of  200  years  of  continuous, 
unbroken  friendship. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  join  in  rec- 
ognizing this  very  unique  and  special 
friendship  and  relationship  by  voting 
overwhelmingly  for  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
contribution,  and  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  348,  to  authorize  a 
gold  medal  to  be  presented  to  Queen 
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Beatrix  of  the  Netherlands  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress. 

The  26th  District  of  New  York, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
was  the  site  of  many  of  the  earliest 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  New  World. 
Many  place  names,  particularly  in 
Rockland  County,  N.Y.,  reflect  the 
heritage  of  their  earliest  settlers. 

According  to  the  Rockland  County 
Data  Book: 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson  sailed  up  the 
Hudson  and  dropped  anchor  (it  is  now  be- 
lieved) in  Tappan  Zee.  off  the  spot  that  was 
later  called  Piermont.  •  •  •  David  Pietersen 
DeVries  was  a  Dutch  navigator  and  an  offi- 
cial in  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who. 
around  1640.  bought  a  tract  of  land  from 
the  Indians  in  the  area  of  what  is  now 
Tappan.  and  called  it  Vriesendael.  Here  he 
hoped,  with  emigrants  from  New  Amster- 
dam, to  found  a  permanent  settlement 
where  the  inhabitants  could  trade  peaceful- 
ly with  the  Indians  and  get  a  living  from  the 
soil  for  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
animals. 

His  dream  was  shattered  three  years  later 
when  the  Indians,  enraged  at  being  con- 
stantly defrauded  by  some  of  the  settlers, 
attacked  the  settlement  and  reduced  it  to 
ruins  *  *  • 

Two  or  three  other  settlements  were 
founded  after  that,  but  it  was  not  until  1675 
that  permanent  colonization  of  the  land 
began.  In  that  year  a  young  Dutch  immi- 
grant, Harmon  Dowsa  (whose  family  name 
of  Talma  has  been  variously  spelled 
Talman.  Taulman,  and  Tallman)  established 
a  home  in  Nyack.  Eight  year  later,  he  in- 
duced several  families  to  move  into  the  area: 
this  was  the  County's  first  permanent  set- 
tlement. 

Beyond  the  historic  ties  between  the 
New  World  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
warmth  of  the  relations  between  our 
Governments  over  the  years  is  worthy 
of  approbation.  The  Dutch  were  the 
first  to  recognize  our  new  Nation  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and 
these  friendly  ties  have  never  been 
broken. 

Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  altogether  fitting 
that  we  honor  the  Dutch  nation  by 
presenting  a  gold  medal  to  Queen  Bea- 
trix on  the  occasion  or  her  forthcom- 
ing visit  to  the  United  States.  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  and  the  coopera- 
tion and  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Annunzio),  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Wylie.  in  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  House,  in  recognition  of  the  1982 
bicentennial  anniversary  of  diplomatic 
and  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 

My  colleagues  may  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  in  April  1982,  at  the  same 
time  that  Queen  Beatrix  will  be  visit- 
ing the  United  States,  the  American 
Women's  Club  of  The  Hague,  and  the 
bipartisan  Conmiittee  of  the  Nether- 
lands will  be  commemorating  the  bi- 
centennial of  John  Adams"  presenta- 


tion of  his  credentials  as  the  first  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  The  Hague. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  348  authoriz- 
ing a  gold  medal  for  (Jueen  Beatrix. 

This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  gra- 
cious sovereign  of  the  Netherlands 
who  will  be  addressing  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  on  April  20.  1982  marks 
the  200th  anniversary  of  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  1782  our  two  nations 
concluded  a  treaty  of  trade  and  friend- 
ship which  was  founded  on  the  ideals 
of  political  and  religious  liberty.  This 
was  a  sign  of  the  strong  interest  the 
Dutch  Republic  had  in  the  young 
American  Republic.  Dutch  traders 
provided  the  colonists  with  arms  and 
ammunition  and  the  first  official 
honors  paid  to  the  new  flag  of  the 
United  States  in  1776  occurred  when 
the  Dutch  saluted  the  ship  of  John 
Paul  Jones.  What  John  Paul  Jones 
said  then  in  response  to  the  honors 
holds  true  today  200  years  later: 

Let  but  the  two  Republics  join  hands  and 
they  will  give  Peace  to  the  World. 

Now,  200  years  later  and  30  years 
after  her  mother.  Queen  Juliana,  ad- 
dressed the  U.S.  Congress,  we  will 
have  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
Queen  Beatrix  and  reaffirm  the  close, 
historic  ties  between  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States.  I  might  add 
that  I  had  the  honor  to  meet  with  Her 
Majesty  in  January  in  The  Hague 
when  she  received  the  delegations 
from  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  when  we  were  meet- 
ing in  the  Dutch  capital.  I  am  now 
happy  that  we  in  Congress  will  be  able 
to  return  the  kind  hospitality  of 
Queen  Beatrix  and  continue  with  her 
what  was  an  extremely  useful  and  in- 
teresting dialog. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
348  to  award  a  gold  medal  to  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  when 
Queen  Beatrix  visits  the  United  States 
in  April  during  her  5-day  state  visit. 

Three  Presidents— Martin  Van 
Buren,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt— had  Dutch  an- 
cestors. William  Penn,  another  major 
political  figure  in  American  history, 
had  family  links  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  are  a 
proud  and  hard-working  people  and 
were  among  our  most  progressive  set- 
tlers. The  Netherlands  and  the  United 
States  have  stood  together  for  200 
years. 

Dutch-American  bicentennial  ob- 
servance gives  us  an  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  the  contributions  of  the 
Dutch-Americans   and   to   expand   on 


the  two  centuries  of  diplomatic  and 
trade  relations  which  have  benefited 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States 
so  greatly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 348,  to  award  a  special  gold  medal 
to  Queen  Beatrix  to  mark  200  years  of 
diplomatic  and  trade  relations  between 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
States. 

Her  Majesty,  Queen  Beatrix,  will  ad- 
dress a  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
April  20  during  her  state  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Netherlands-United  States  bi- 
centennial observance  offers  an  appro- 
priate opportunity  to  focus  attention 
on  the  fact  that  people  of  Dutch  de- 
scent have  contributed  immervsely  to 
our  American  heritage.  For  200  years, 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States 
have  stood  together  in  war  and  in 
peace. 

The  Dutch  were  among  the  earliest 
and  most  progressive  settlers  of  Cook 
and  Will  Counties  in  Illinois.  My 
lovely  wife  Pat  is  of  Dutch  ancestry. 

During  the  Dutch-American  bicen- 
tennial observance,  we  as  Americans 
can  prove  we  appreciate  and  want  to 
expand  on  the  two  centuries  of  friend- 
ship which  have  benefited  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  States  so  great- 
ly.* 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
nunzio) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa«s  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  348. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  joint  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAMING  A  NUCLEAR-POWERED 
AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  U.S.S. 
"HYMAN  Q.  RICKOVER" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 


(H.R.  4977)  to  direct  the  President, to 
name  the  next  Nimitz-class  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  as  the  U.S.S. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4977 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  shall  name  the  next  Nimitz  class 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  named 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
as  the  United  States  Ship  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spence)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  umanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  be  allowed  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  4977,  to  direct  the  President  to 
name  the  next  Mmite-class  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  as  the  U.S.S. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover. 

The  bill  would  simply  direct  the 
President  to  name  the  next  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  the  U.S.S. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover.  I*resumably  this 
would  be  the  CVN-72,  for  which  the 
Congress  authorized  long  lead  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  committee  believes  that  there  is 
no  more  fitting  recognition  of  the  con- 
tributions Admiral  Rickover  has  made 
than  to  name  a  capital  ship  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  his  honor.  The  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier  is  the  keystone  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  surface  fleet  and  the 
mightiest  of  ships  of  the  Navy  today. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  re- 
cently said  that  he  would  prefer  to 
name  a  nuclear-powered  submarine  in 
honor  of  Admiral  Rickover,  and  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Seapower  Subcom- 
mittee, Rear  Admiral  Kane,  Director 
for  Naval  History,  suggested  that 
naming  a  nuclear-powered  submarine 
would  be  an  appropriate  way  to  recog- 
nize the  accomplishments  of  Admiral 
Rickover.  Certainly  this  would  be  ap- 
propriate. However,  just  as  Admiral 
Rickover's  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions are  unique,  the  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier  is  a  unique  expression 
of  the  U.S.  naval  power  and  naming  an 
aircraft  carrier  is  a  most  fitting  way  to 
recognize  Admiral  Rickover's  achieve- 
ments. 


Admiral  Rickover  is  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  nuclear  power  to 
the  U.S.  Navy.  The  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  Admiral  Rickover  has  been 
responsible  for  developing,  building, 
and  operating,  have  been  used  in  air- 
craft carriers,  cruisers,  and  subma- 
rines. Admiral  Rickover  also  led  the 
scientific,  technical,  and  industrial 
team  which  developed  and  constructed 
the  Shippingport,  Pa.,  nuclear-pow- 
ered, electric  generating  plant,  the 
first  commercial  generating  plant  in 
the  United  States. 

As  these  examples  show.  Admiral 
Rickover's  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions go  far  beyond  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuclear  submarine. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Ad- 
miral Rickover  has  not  sought  this 
honor.  He  has  stated  to  me  and  to 
others  that  he  would  prefer  that  no 
ship  be  named  in  honor  of  him. 

I  spoke  with  Mrs.  Rickover  about 
this  matter  in  an  attempt  to  better  un- 
derstand Admiral  Rickover's  feelings, 
and  it  is  my  judgment  based  on  that 
conversation  that  if  a  ship  is  to  be 
named  for  him  that  Admiral  Rickover 
would  prefer  an  aircraft  carrier. 

Certainly  there  is  precedent  for  con- 
gressional action  to  direct  the  naming 
of  a  Navy  vessel.  An  act  of  March  2, 
1895,  assigned  the  name  Kearsarge  to 
one  of  two  battleships  in  the  building 
program  that  year  to  commemorate 
the  Civil  War  steam  sloop-of-war 
which  defeated  the  Confederate  raider 
Alabama.  An  act  of  May  4,  1898.  as- 
signed the  name  Maine  to  one  of  three 
battleships  in  the  supplementary 
building  program  for  that  year  in  com- 
memoration of  the  armored  battleship 
which  had  blown  up  in  Havana  Harbor 
earlier  that  year. 

There  is  also  precedent  for  naming 
aircraft  carriers  for  distinguished 
Americans.  A  review  of  these  names 
reveals  that  those  so  honored  have 
been  leaders  in  the  executive  branch, 
as  in  the  case  of  Presidents  Franklin 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Kennedy, 
and  Eisenhower,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Forrestal;  in  the  legislative 
branch,  as  in  the  case  of  Congressman 
Carl  Vinson;  and  in  the  Navy,  as  in  the 
case  of  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz. 

Finally,  with  the  naming  of  the 
U.S.S.  Vinson,  long  standing  Navy  tra- 
dition to  honor  only  deceased  persons 
in  the  naming  of  the  Navy's  ships  was 
broken. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  service  to  this  country.  His 
Navy  career  has  spanned  nearly  six 
decades  of  naval  service,  with  more 
than  three  dedades  as  Director  of 
Naval  Reactors.  He  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  transformation  of  nuclear 
power  for  naval  vessels  from  concept 
into  reality.  Much  of  this  achievement 
came  about  despite  impediments  and 
opposition.  Today  there  are  more  than 
130  nuclear-powered  vessels  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  including  four  aircraft  car- 


riers and  nine  cruisers;  and  our  coun- 
try is  much  stronger  because  of  their 
presence. 

Admiral  Rickover's  accomplishments 
mark  him  as  a  great  American.  His 
dedication,  foresight,  and  hard  work 
have  brought  us  to  the  point  today 
that  we  are  deploying  ships  that  will 
operate  for  more  than  a  decade  with- 
out refueling.  They  are  capable  of 
steaming  anywhere  in  the  world  with- 
out stopping  to  refuel  and  without 
slowing  down  to  wait  for  support  ves- 
sels. They  are  so  reliable  that  we  do 
not  routinely  consider  their  reliability. 
Their  safety  record  is  unsurpassed. 

In  passing  this  legislation  we  will  not 
be  simply  giving  honor  to  one  who 
truly  deserves  it,  we  will  be  reminding 
future  generations  of  Admiral  Rickov- 
er's great  accomplishments.  This  is 
good  for  the  Navy  and  it  is  good  for 
America. 

The  committee  favorably  recom- 
mends H.U.  4977  to  the  House  for  its 
approval. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  speak  in  favor  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
4977,  which  directs  the  President  to 
name  the  next  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier,  U.S.S.  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over. 

In  January  1955  the  world's  first  nu- 
clear-powered submarine,  the  U.S.S. 
Nautilis  (SSN-571)  put  to  sea,  and  its 
skipper,  Comdr.  Eugene  P.  Wilkinson, 
signaled  the  historic  message  "Under- 
way on  nuclear  power." 

This  magnificent  achievement  was 
largely  the  result  of  Admiral  Rickov- 
er's untiring  efforts  to  coordinate  the 
design  and  development  of  the  Navy's 
nucleau-  propulsion  program  by  many 
top  professionals  in  industry,  universi- 
ties, and  research  organizations. 

In  the  course  of  over  30  years  since 
that  breakthrough  in  naval  propul- 
sion, an  impressive  range  of  nuclear- 
powered  naval  vessels  have  joined  the 
fleet;  submarines,  cruisers,  and  air- 
craft carriers. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  how 
far  or  how  safely  the  nuclear  reactor 
program  would  have  advanced.  If  in 
1952,  after  twice  failing  of  promotion 
from  captain  to  rear  admiral— "be- 
cause his  experience  was  too  special- 
ized"—the  Congress  had  not  inter- 
vened. Soon  thereafter,  the  Navy  Se- 
lection Board  was  directed  to  promote 
one  engineering  officer  "experienced 
and  qualified  in  the  field  of  atomic 
propulsion  machinery  for  ships." 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Admiral 
Rickover,  the  father  of  the  nuclear 
Navy,  has  vigorously  nurtured  his  in- 
fant's growth  within  a  rigid  discipline 
of  excellence  and  high  achievement. 
He  has  set  and  lived  by  standards  few- 
can  match. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Thoughts  on 
Man's  Purpose  in  Life  .  .  .  and  Other 
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Matters."  Admiral  Rickover  recently 
wrote: 

The  deepest  joy  in  life  is  to  be  creative.  To 
find  an  undeveloped  situation,  to  see  the 
possibilities,  to  decide  upon  a  course  of 
action,  and  then  devote  the  whole  of  one's 
resources  to  carrying  it  out.  even  if  it  means 
battling  against  the  stream  of  contemporary 
opinion,  is  a  satisfaction  in  comparison  with 
which  superficial  pleasures  are  trivial.  But 
to  create  you  must  care.  You  must  be  will- 
ing to  speak  out. 

Well,  as  we  all  know,  he  has  indeed 
been  creative  and  outspoken  and  we 
have  benefited  from  his  guidance. 

I  am  aware  that  Admiral  Rickover 
does  not  approve  of  the  action  we  are 
taking  here  today.  He  feels  that 
honors  such  as  this  should  not  be  be- 
stowed on  living  persons.  I  appreciate 
his  viewpoint.  However,  there  is  prece- 
dent for  such  action  by  Congress,  and 
it  is  precisely  because  such  honor  is  re- 
served for  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment that  I  believe  that  today's  pro- 
ceedings are  appropriate  and  deserved. 

It  is  because  of  the  rich  legacy  of  ac- 
complishment that  he  has  left  man- 
kind that  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  this 
unique  naval  officer  should  be  hon- 
ored by  the  American  people  by  chris- 
tening the  next  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier  in  his  name. 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  long,  brilliant,  and  self- 
less career  of  the  distinguished  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  USN.  His  dedica- 
tion to  excellence,  innovation,  efficien- 
cy, and  honesty  set  a  high  standard 
exemplified  by  the  motto.  "Why  not 
the  best?"  This  motto  is  a  fitting  de- 
scription of  his  career. 

As  father  of  the  nuclear  navy  Admi- 
ral Rickover  made  an  enormous  contri- 
bution to  the  defense  of  his  country. 
Moreover,  his  exacting  and  persistent 
demands  for  economy  and  elimination 
of  waste  in  procurement  have  prob- 
ably saved  billions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars over  the  years.  On  January  28. 
1982.  Admiral  Rickover  made  his  last 
appearance  before  Congress  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member.  His  statement  was  an  inspir- 
ing example  of  insightful  wisdom  and 
sober  analysis. 

The  adoption  of  H.R.  4977.  which 
calls  for  naming  the  next  Mmitz-class 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  after 
Admiral  Rickover.  would  facilitate 
proper  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
and  remarkable  service  to  the  U.S. 
Navy.  I  favor  speedy  passage  of  this 
bill.* 

D  1445 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  andtass  the  bill.  H.R.  4977. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  in  the  order 
in  which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
226,  House  Joint  Resolution  373.  and 
H.R.  5366,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  THAT  THE 
PRESIDENT  SHOULD  PRESS 
FOR  SAFE  AND  STABLE  ENVI- 
RONMENT FOR  FREE  AND 
OPEN  DEMOCRATIC  ELEC- 
TIONS IN  EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  226. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Barnes)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  226)  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  396.  nays 
3,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 

CRoll  No.  10] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 


YEAS— 396 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 


Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 


Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Cr(x;kett 

DAmours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellunu 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DIngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Ertel 

E^'ans(DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

E>ans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

FuQua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 


Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hiler 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LAFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
Leath 

LeBoutillier 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
LoefHer 
Long (LA) 
Long(MD) 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin  (ID 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NY) 
Matsul 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUum 
McCurdy 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
McKinney 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
Mineta 
Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 
Mitchell  (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison 
Mottl 
Murphy 
Murtha 
layers 


Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 
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Tauzin 

Wax  man 

Wirth 

Taylor 

Weaver 

Wolf 

Thomas 

Weber  (MN) 

Wolpe 

Traxler 

Weber  (OH) 

Wortley 

Trible 

Weiss 

Wright 

Udall 

White 

Wyden 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitehursl 

Wylle 

Vento 

Whitley 

Yates  , 

Volkmer 

Whittaker 

Yatron 

Walgren 

Whitten 

Young (AK) 

Walker 

Williams  (MT) 

Young  (FD 

Wampler 

Williams  (OH) 

Young  (MO) 

Washington 

Wilson 

Zablocki 

Watkins 

Winn 

NAYS-3 

ZeferettI 

Gonzalez 

Paul 

Rudd 

NOT  VOTING- 

-35 

Andrews 

Doman 

Lee 

Badham 

Downey 

Leland 

Bethune 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lowry(WA) 

Biaggi 

Erdahl 

Mattox 

Brooks 

Erlenbom 

McDade 

Burton.  John 

Fary 

McHugh 

Burton.  Phillip 

FoglletU 

Moffett 

Campbell 

Fowler 

Obey 

Cheney 

Goldwater 

Rostenkowski 

Collins  (ID 

Hagedom 

Santini 

Conable 

Hance 

Skelton 

DerwinskI 

Jeffords 

D  1500 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Moflett  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Biagg^i  with  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Andrews  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Downey  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Foglietta  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  'yea." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  THAT 
SOVIET  UNION  SHOULD  RE- 
SPECT ITS  CITIZENS'  RELI- 
GIOUS FREEDOM  AND  RIGHT 
TO  EMIGRATE.  AND  THAT 
THIS  SHOULD  BE  AN  ISSUE  AT 
THE  FORTHCOMING  U.N. 

RIGHTS  MEETING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 373.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  373)  as  amended,  on  which 
the  yesus  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  387.  not 
voting  47.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  11] 
YEAS-387 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  taken  on 
all  the  additional  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings. 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 


Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DIngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

ESnerson 

Einery 

English 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fen  wick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

FIthlan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 


Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Grtgg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter  • 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 


Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  'NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN  > 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

MavToules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoIlum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  <MDi 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 


Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

R(xlino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 


Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ)         , 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stimip 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 
Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 47 


Andrews 

Badham 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Brooks 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Campbell 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conyers 

Crockett 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 


Doman 

Downey 

Edwards  (OK) 

Zrdahl 

Erlenbom 

Fary 

Foglietta 

Fowler 

Goldwater 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hance 

Jeffords 

Lee 

Leland 

Lowry  (WA) 


Martin  (ID 

Mattox 

McDade 

McHugh 

Moffett 

Obey 

Rallsback 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rostenkowski 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Skelton 

Solomon 

Whitley 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Badham. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bethune. 
Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Erdahl. 
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Mr.  Andrews  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Downey  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington  with 
wards  of  OUahoma. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Foglietta  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Whitley  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota  with  Mr. 
Solomon. 

Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  Schneider  with  Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Clinger  with  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

D  1515 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FLEXIBLE 
AND  COMPRESSED  WORK 
SCHEDULES  ACT  OF  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  5366.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5366,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  255,  nays 
142,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  12] 
YEAS-255 


Addabbo 

Brinkley 

Dorgan 

Akaka 

Brodhead 

Dougherty 

AJbosU 

Brown  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Alexander 

Byron 

Dunn 

Anderson 

Carney 

Dwyer 

Annunzio 

Chisholm 

Dymally 

Anthony 

Clausen 

Dyson 

Applegate 

Clay 

Early 

Atkinson 

Coelho 

Eckart 

AuCoin 

Conyers 

Edgar 

Bailey  (MO) 

Corcoran 

Edwards  (AL) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Courier 

Edwards  (CA) 

Barnes 

Coyne.  William 

Emery 

Bedell 

Crockett 

Ertel 

Beilenson 

D'Amours 

Evans  (GA) 

Benjamin 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Evans  (lA) 

Bennett 

Danielson 

Evans  (IN) 

Bevill 

Daschle 

Fascell 

Bingham 

Davis 

Fazio 

Blanchard 

de  la  Garza 

Penwiclc 

Boggs 

Deckard 

Ferraro 

Boland 

Dellums 

Fiedler 

Boiling 

DeNardis 

Pindley 

Boner 

Derrick 

Pish 

Bonior 

Dicks 

Fithian 

Bonker 

Dingell 

Flippo 

Bowen 

Dixon 

Florio 

Breaux 

Donnelly 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  1 

Frost  I 

Puqua  • 

Garcia  ' 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Lent  ' 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Luken 

Lundine 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Bafalis 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bliley 

Bouquard  « 

Broomfield   . 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler  t 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Emerson 


Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Moore 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Parris 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Kegula 

Reuss 

Rhixles 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

NAYS— 142 

E^nglish 
Ev8Lns(DE) 
Fields 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Goodllng 
Gramm 
Gregg 
Grisham 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hall.  Sam 
.   Hammerschmidt 
Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (UT) 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hendon 
Hightower 
Hiler 
Hillis 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffries 
Johnston 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leath 

LeBoutillier 
Levitas 


Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savsige 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WUUams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

McClory 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelligan 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Quillen 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 


Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 


Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Thomas 

Walker 

Wampler 
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Watkins 
Weber  (MN) 
Weber  (OH) 
White 
Whittaker 
Winn 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING— 37 


Andrews 

Badham 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Brooks 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Campbell 

Cheney 

Collins  (XL) 

Conable 

Derwinski 

Doman 


Downey 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Pary 

Foglietta 

Powler 

Coldwater 

Hagedom 

Hance 

Jeffords 

Lee 

Leland 


Lowry  (WA) 

Mattox 

McDade 

McHugh 

Moffett 

Obey 

Pease 

Rostenkowski 

Santini 

Skelton 

Swift 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Moffett  With  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Andrews  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Downey  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Foglietta  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Pease  with  Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  ASPIN  and  Mrs.  BOUQUARD 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  11,  I  was  unaware  that  we 
were  on  a  5-minute  vote.  I  missed  that 
vote.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
cussing    another 
when  the  cluster 
was  taken. 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  in  favor  of 
the  flexitime  bill. 


legislative     matter 
vote  on  H.R.   5366 


JAMES  A.  FARLEY  BUILDING 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Cqmmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service   be   discharged    from    further 
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consideration  of  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  368)  calling  upon  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  designate  the  General  Post 
Office  Building.  New  York  City,  as  the 
James  A.  Farley  Building,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  simply 
to  find  out  from  the  gentleman  wheth- 
er or  not  this  has  cleared  the  minority. 
I  see  no  Members  from  the  minority 
here  on  our  side. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is: 
Yes,  it  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  368 

Whereas  James  A.  Parley  served  as  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  from 
March  4,  1933,  through  August  31.  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  under  the  direction  of  Postmas- 
ter General  Farley  numbered  among  its  ac- 
complishments an  operating  surplus  six  of 
his  seven  years  as  Postmaster  General,  the 
reduction  in  the  workweek  for  postal  em- 
ployees from  forty-four  to  forty  hours,  the 
growth  of  the  airmail  service  by  thousands 
of  miles,  the  erection  of  some  one  thousand 
five  himdi'ed  post  offices,  and  the  place- 
ment of  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post- 
masters under  the  civil  service;  and 

Whereas  James  A.  Farley  was  a  native  and 
longtime  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
and 

Whereas  James  A.  Parley  served  the  city 
of  New  York  as  port  warden  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  and  held  numerous  public  and 
party  offices  in  the  State  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas  James  A.  Parley  served  his  State 
and  Nation  over  a  lifetime  of  eighty-eight 
years  with  the  highest  distinction  as  one  of 
^he  leading  public  figures  of  his  time;  aind 

Whereas  the  life  of  James  A.  Parley 
should  serve  as  an  example  for  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans  of  the  vital 
contribution  which  individual  citizens  can 
make  to  the  life  of  the  Nation  through  dili- 
gent public  service;  and 

Whereas  the  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice of  James  A.  Parley  should  be  permanent- 
ly memorialized  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  nation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives calls  upon  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  to  designate  the  General  Post  Office 
Building,  New  York  City,  as  the  "James  A. 
Farley  Building". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 


my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia),  who  wishes  to 
handle  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
weeks  ago  in  this  Chamber,  we  gath- 
ered to  pay  tribute  to  FYanklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

It  is  only  fitting  that,  in  this  centen- 
nial year,  we  also  recognize  and  me- 
moralize  the  achievements  and  contri- 
butions of  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
Roosevelt  era— James  A.  Farley. 

Jim  Farley  was  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  and  visible  member  of 
the  Roosevelt  Cabinet  during  the 
prewar  years.  As  Postmaster  General, 
he  was  a  superb  manager  of  the  Na- 
tion's vast  and  complex  postal  system. 
He  achieved  an  operating  surplus  6  of 
his  7  years  as  Postmaster  General.  He 
built  some  1,500  new  post  offices  and 
extended  the  infant  Air  Mail  Service 
by  thousands  of  miles.  And  most  im- 
portantly, he  brought  about  tremen- 
dous improvements  in  the  working 
conditions  of  postal  employees. 

But  Jim  Farley,  of  course,  was  more 
than  just  the  Postmaster  General.  He 
crisscrossed  the  Nation  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Depression  making 
countless  speeches  and  preaching 
FDR's  gospel  of  hope  at  a  time  when 
despair  threatened  to  tear  apart  the 
very  fabric  of  America. 

Jim  Farley,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was 
also  a  New  Yorker— and  what  a  New 
Yorker.  He  loved  the  city,  and  it  loved 
him.  Except  for  his  time  of  service  in 
Washington,  Jim  Farley  lived  there  all 
of  his  adult  life,  and  participated  ac- 
tively in  civic  affairs  until  his  death  at 
the  age  of  88  in  1976. 

Jim  Farley  was  also  one  of  the  most 
astute  politicians  of  his  time— a  politi- 
cian in  the  best  and  purest  sense  of 
the  word.  He  viewed  politics  as  a 
meajTs  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself. 
He  believed  that  good  politics  was  nec- 
essary to  good  government,  and  he 
practiced  the  art  as  few  ever  have. 
Farley's  outlook  is  best  summarized  by 
one  of  his  most  notable  statements: 

■Politics  is  the  noblest  of  careers." 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  trib- 
ute to  this  devoted  public  servant  than 
to  rename  the  General  Post  Office 
Building  in  New  York  City  the  James 
A.  Farley  Building.  House  Resolution 
368  calls  upon  the  Postmaster  General 
to  take  such  an  action. 

I  ask  all  Members  to  join  in  memori- 
alizing the  life  and  times  of  a  great 
American,  Jim  Farley. 

n  1530 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Ferraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 


resolution  to  designate  the  General 
Post  Office  Building  in  New  York  City 
as  the  James  A.  Farley  Building. 

Jim  Farley,  a  native  New  Yorker, 
served  his  State  and  his  Nation  with 
distinction  during  a  life  of  public  serv- 
ice. A  man  of  highest  personal  integri^ 
ty,  Jim  Farley  serves  as  an  example 
for  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  cf  the  contribution  individ- 
ual citizens  can  make  to  their  country 
through  public  service  and  political  ac- 
tivity. 

He  has  been  described  as  a  power- 
house during  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
first  two  terms  in  office.  Indeed,  that 
same  type  of  energy  and  dedication 
that  he  and  others  in  FDR's  adminis- 
tration possessed  which  helped  lead 
the  country  out  of  the  Depression  is 
well  worth  recognizing  during  our  cur- 
rent economic  woes. 

Throughout  his  career.  Farley's 
style  was  to  emphasize  the  personal. 
He  shook  thousands  of  hands,  and  had 
a  legendary  memory  for  the  names 
and  faces  that  went  with  them.  "I  like 
people, "  Farley  often  said,  and  boasted 
that  he  had  100,000  friends.  Many 
people  still  remember  seeing  him  in 
the  New  York  City  General  Post 
Office,  shaking  hands,  trading  stories, 
and  adding  to  that  long  list  of  friends. 
James  A.  Farley  compiled  an  admira- 
ble record  of  accomplishment  as  Post- 
master General  for  7  years  under 
F.D.R.  This  year  of  the  centennial  of 
President  Roosevelt's  birth  is  a  fitting 
time  to  remember  Mr.  Farley  by  put- 
ting his  name  on  a  building  of  the  in- 
stitution he  served  so  well. 

I  urge  that  the  House  approve  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss >. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  very 
much  appreciate  my  colleague  and  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  and  my  other 
friends  from  New  York,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ScHUMER)  for  bringing  this  reso- 
lution and  legislation  on  the  floor  for 
action  by  the  Congress  and  the  House 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Farley  was.  indeed,  a  giant  in 
politics  and  government  in  his  day  and 
his  day  really  lasted  right  on  into  our 
day.  His  reputation,  obviously,  will 
survive  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 
The  facility  which  is  named  in  his 
honor  is  located  in  my  district,  the 
20th  Congressional  District  in  New 
York,  and  on  behalf  of  all  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  add  to  the  words  of  commen- 
dation which  have  been  spoken  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Farley. 
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Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Schumer). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  the  chair- 
woman of  our  subconunittee  for  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 

Today  the  United  States  honors  one 
of  its  faithful  public  servants  and  loyal 
New  Yorkers,  James  A.  Farley,  whose 
political  career  culminated  in  his  7- 
year  tenure  as  Postmaster  General. 

Jim  Farley  began  his  illustrious  po- 
litical career  as  the  town  clerk  of 
Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  where  he  combined 
dedication  and  personal  charm  in 
learning  the  business  of  politics. 
During  his  service  in  New  York  he 
held  three  terms  as  the  Stony  Point 
town  clerk,  one  term  as  Rockland 
County  supervisor,  and  one  term  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly. In  1930,  he  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee.  Mr.  Farley  was  the  cata- 
lyst behind  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt's campaigns  for  Governor  of  New 
York  and  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  appointed  Democratic 
National  Committee  chairman  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1932;  he  went 
on  to  direct  Roosevelt's  1936  Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

In  1933,  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  Postmaster  General. 
Under  Mr.  Farley's  supervision,  the 
Post  Office  ran  as  a  well-oiled  ma- 
chine. It  had  an  operating  surplus 
during  6  of  his  7  years,  the  postal  em- 
ployee's workweek  was  reduced  from 
44  to  40  hours,  and  some  1,500  new 
post  offices  were  erected  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Farley's  service  was  an  honor  to 
New  York  and  to  the  Nation.  The  des- 
ignation of  the  General  Post  Office 
Building,  New  York  City,  as  the  James 
A.  Farley  Building  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  great  American. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GUAM  AIR  RESERVE  UNIT 
DOING  FINE  JOB 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  wa^  given 
permissiop  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  U.S.  Air  Force  established  a 
new  Air  Reserve  unit  known  as  the 
349th  Aerial  Port  Detachment  under 
the  Military  Airlift  Command.  The 
unit  is  headquartered  at  Andersen  Air 
Force  Base  on  Guam  and  although  the 
unit  is  only  1  year  old,  it  has  been 
doing  an  outstanding  job. 

This  month's  edition  of  the  Air  Re- 
servist magazine  (February  198?)  has 
an  excellent  story  about  the  349th. 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  opportunity  to 
know  more  about  this  fine  unit.  I  am 
pleased  that  Col.  David  Palmer,  direc- 
tor of  Air  Force  affairs  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  called  this  article  to  my  atten- 
tion, because  it  shows  that  the  people 
of  Guam  are  ever  ready  to  do  their 
part  for  the  defense  of  this  great 
Nation. 

We  on  Guam  have  long  placed  a  pre- 
mium on  patriotism,  a  fact  reflected  in 
the  high  percentage  of  our  people 
from  Guam  who  have  served  with 
much  honor  in  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States.  Today,  this  herit- 
age of  service  to  our  Nation  continues. 
Sgt.  Jonn  San  Nicolas  of  the  349th 
perhaps  put  it  best  when  he  told  the 
writer  of  the  article  "to  me,  serving 
my  country  is  part  of  being  a  Guama- 
nian."  His  statement  is  echoed  by  his 
colleagues  and  I  salute  Sergeant  San 
Nicolas  and  his  fellow  members  of  the 
349th  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the  Air 
Reservist  is  as  follows: 

It  Rfjilly  Is  a  Great  Way  of  Liff 
(By  Capt.  Todd  A.  Pruehling) 

A  few  years  ago,  a  lot  of  people  left  the 
military  service.  Now,  a  lot  of  them  are 
coming  back,  even  at  the  far  comers  of  the 
globe.  When  the  Military  Airlift  Command's 
349th  Aerial  Port  Detachment  1  became  the 
first  Air  Force  Reserve  unit  on  Guam.  38  of 
the  original  64  recruits  were  prior-service 
noncommissioned  officers.  Their  rediscovery 
of  military  life  convinced  them  and  the 
other  new  recruits  that  the  Air  Force  really 
is  a  great  way  of  life! 

Activated  on  March  21.  1981.  most  of  the 
people  are  now  being  trained  as  either  air 
cargo  or  air  passenger  specialists.  They 
assist  the  605th  Military  Airlift  Support 
Squadron  with  heavy  weekend  cargo  traffic 
at  Andersen  AB.  All  of  the  prior-service 
NCO's  are  glad  to  be  back  in  uniform. 

'To  me.  serving  my  country  is  part  of 
being  Guamanian,"  commented  Sgt.  John 
San  Nicolas.  "I  was  a  supply  technician  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  before  I  got  out  in 
1971  to  join  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  here  on 
Guam.  I've  always  really  loved  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  responsibility  I  had  working 
at  the  academy's  armory.  I  almost  joined 
the  Army  Reserve  unit  here,  but  waited  for 
the  Air  Force  to  start  one." 


John  wasn't  the  only  one  who  "waited  for 
the  Air  Force."  After  several  years,  the  idea 
developed  momentum  in  January  1981. 
Hoping  to  find  64  people  among  Guam's 
100,000  residents,  recruiters  were  over- 
whelmed by  500  applicants.  Many  had  prior 
military  service. 

SMSgt.  Thomas  Fernandez,  former  liaison 
from  the  605th  Military  Airlift  Support 
Squadron  for  the  new  Reserve  unit,  gave  pa- 
triotism as  the  primary  reason  for  the  high 
local  response.  A  life-long  resident  of  Guam. 
Sergeant  Fernandez  knows  of  when  Guam 
was  an  occupied  territory  for  two  and  a  half 
years  during  World  War  II— the  only  time 
since  the  Revolutionary  War  that  an  Ameri- 
can territory  had  been  captured.  That 
period  cultivated  a  high  level  of  patriotism 
which  lasted  through  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
as  well. 

Sergeant  Fernandez  commented,  "The 
people  here  feel  a  need  to  be  part  of  the 
service.  The  new  Reserve  unit  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  keep  building  their  future 
here  through  their  civilian  jobs,  and  also 
serve  their  country.  Recruiting  on  the  main- 
land has  its  ups  and  downs,  but  it's  always 
high  on  Guam,  as  you  can  see  by  the  initial 
response." 

Col.  John  Sullivan  commands  the  Guam 
unit  as  a  part  of  the  349th  Military  Airlift 
Wing  (Assoc.),  at  Travis  AFB,  Calif.  The 
unit  quickly  organized  its  first  unit  training 
assembly  on  April  25.  This  early  training  op- 
portunity to  leam  a  new  skill  attracted 
many  people  into  the  new  unit,  even  the  re- 
turning NCO's. 

A  large  propiortion  of  the  Reservists  work 
for  the  Government  of  Guam,  such  as  the 
Postal  Service  or  Department  of  Education. 
Supervisors  support  everyone's  involvement, 
and  approval  for  any  off-island  Reserve 
training  requirements  is  no  problem.  Final 
approval  for  government  employee  partici- 
pation comes  from  Guam's  Governor.  Paul 
M.  Calvo.  who  commented.  "I  fully  support 
all  Reserve  participation  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent leadership  training  it  offers.  The  ex- 
perience our  young  men  and  women  acquire 
returns  to  our  island,  and  benefits  everyone 
for  many  years.  These  contributions  are  in- 
valuable to  our  island's  growth." 

That  leadership  experience  has  already 
been  tapped.  Prior-service  NCO's  have  pro- 
vided valuable  help  to  recruits  new  to  the 
military.  These  experienced  NCO's  time 
outside  the  service  gave  additional  motiva- 
tion and  incentive  to  the  new  enlistees. 

Sgt.  Robert  Webb  left  the  Air  Force  in 
May  of  1979,  and  now  announces  for  a  local 
radio  station.  He  reenlisted  in  the  reserve  to 
do  the  same  job  he  had  before  he  got  out— a 
job  he  enjoyed.  Robert  felt  that.  "In  civilian 
life,  there  are  a  lot  of  prejudices.  One  day 
you're  in.  the  next  day,  you're  out.  In  the 
military,  everybody's  equal,  and  has  a 
chance.  They  really  don't  hold  you  back. 
Ever  since  I've  been  back  in  the  Reserve,  it's 
been  like  coming  back  to  an  old  friend  .  .  . 
I've  got  a  chance,  again,  to  do  what  I'm  good 
at.  It's  a  great  way  of  life— every  bit  of  its 
true.  It  was  for  me.  and  I  might  even  be 
back  on  active  duty  someday." 

That  idea  helps  AlC  Enrique  Torres  rap- 
idly adjust  to  the  Air  Force.  He  commented, 
"It's  a  great  way  of  life  in  that  it's  a  lot 
more  like  a  civilian  life-style.  But  our  motto 
of  The  Air  Force  Reserve:  A  Great  Way  to 
Sei;ve'  is  more  appropriate.  I've  got  six  years 
to  serve— and  they're  going  to  be  great!" 


THE  WORK  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM  (WIN) 


(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  when  the  House  considered  my 
bill  to  provide  supplemental  funds  to 
the  Labor  Department  for  the  State 
Job  Service  agencies,  I  indicated  that 
the  bill  contained  no  funds  for  the 
work  incentive  program  (WIN).  So, 
today,  I  am  introducing  with  20  co- 
sponsors,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  I*erkins,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Faontroy,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Corrada,  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to 
provide  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  with  $76,842,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  believe  we  must  end  this  no- 
win  situation.  With  this  appropriation, 
the  State-operated  WIN  offices  will  be 
able  to  continue  the  jobs  search  assist- 
ance that  has  been  so  successful  in 
finding  nonsubsidized,  private  sector 
jobs  for  AFDC  welfare  recipients. 

The  WIN  program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence in  most  States  since  1968.  It  is 
recognized  as  a  practical,  humane,  and 
cost-effective  individual  effort.  The 
cost  savings  associated  with  this  pro- 
gram last  year  were  more  than  double 
its  total  operating  costs. 

But  unless  we  act,  the  States  are 
going  to  lose  most  or  all  of  this  re- 
source. In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  for 
example,  11  WIN  offices  are  about  to 
be  closed  and  some  300  WIN  employ- 
ees themselves  will  be  without  jobs.  In 
fact,  I  have  just  learned  that  these 
employees  have  today  received  their 
termination  notices  and  will  be  with- 
out jobs  on  March  15.  With  your  sup- 
port we  can  keep  the  WIN  program  in 
place  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  clearly 
necessary.  I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  a  copy  of  the 
hearings  pertaining  to  the  WIN  pro- 
gram from  the  1982  budget  hearings 
before  the  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices-Department of  Labor  appropria- 
tions hearings  of  the  Natcher  subcom- 
mittee: 

WIN  EVALUATION  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  new  information  do 
you  have  from  evaluations  of  the  WIN  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Master.  A  major  source  of  informa- 
tion for  evaluating  WIN  program  effective- 
ness Is  the  WIN  computerized  management 
information  system.  MIS.  which  collects  in- 
formation on  program  participants,  services 
provided,  employment  and  grant  reduction 
outcomes,  and  program  costs. 

One  of  the  most  important  indicators  of 
WIN  performance  as  derived  from  the  MIS 
is  the  "return  on  investment"  figure  which 
relates  annualized  welfare  grant  reductions 


resulting  from  the  employment  of  WIN  reg- 
istrants to  total  program  costs.  This  figure 
has  consistently  ranged  from  about  1.5:1.0 
to  1.8:1.0  in  recent  years.  That  is.  program 
benefits,  as  measured  by  welfare  grant  re- 
ductions for  WIN  registrant*  who  have 
become  employed,  have  been  at  least  one 
and  one-half  times  the  total  program  ex- 
penditures in  each  year.  In  FY  1980.  annual- 
ized welfare  grant  reductions  were  calculat- 
ed at  $632  million  compared  to  total  pro- 
gram costs  of  $372  million. 

In  addition  to  welfare  grant  reductions, 
WIN  also  calculates  annualized  wages  of 
WIN  registrants  who  have  become  em- 
ployed in  relation  to  total  program  costs. 
This  figure  has  consistently  run  more  than 
4:1.  In  FY  1980,  annualized  wages  were  cal- 
culated at  $1,953  million  compared  to  total 
program  costs  of  $372  million.  These  earn- 
ings represent  benefits  to  the  individuals,  as 
well  as  generating  some  tax  revenues  for  the 
government. 

Furthermore,  estimates  of  public  medical 
care  savings  and  food  stamp  savings  for 
WIN  registrants  who  become  employed  were 
calculated  at  about  $203  million  and  $131 
million,  respectively,  in  FY  1980. 

All  of  these  figures  Indicate  that  WIN  is 
returning  more  in  the  way  of  tax  savings 
and  other  benefits  to  society  than  it  is  cost- 
ing. 

A  major  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the 
WIN  program  carried  out  by  an  independ- 
ent contractor  tends  to  support  this  picture 
of  WIN  as  a  cost-beneficial  program.  The 
study  foUowed-up  a  cohort  of  1974-75  WIN 
participants  through  1979.  It  established 
that  particularly  for  women,  who  comprise 
the  great  majority  of  WIN  registrants,  the 
program  has  overall  positive  effects.  In  addi- 
tion, the  WIN  work  and  training  compo- 
nents—institutional training,  on-the-job 
training,  work  experience,  and  public  service 
employment— showed  quite  significant  posi- 
tive effects,  as  measured  by  increases  in  esti- 
mated life-time  earnings  and  benefit-cost 
ratios.  While  the  job  search  component,  as 
it  was  operated  in  1974-75.  was  not  found  to 
be  cost-effective,  since  that  time.  WIN  has 
instituted  a  much  more  structured  and  in- 
tensified job  search  component,  including 
the  very  successful  group  job  seeking  ap- 
proach. Subsequent  studies  have  shown  this 
approach  to  be  about  twice  as  effective  in 
placing  registrants  in  jobs  as  the  earlier  ap- 
proach. 

WIN  participants  oft  welfare  rolls 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  data  do  you  have  that 
shows  WIN  is  successful  in  keeping  partici- 
pants off  the  welfare  rolls  for  more  than 
two  years? 

Mr.  Master.  We  have  no  data  on  this  issue 
for  a  two-year  period.  However,  of  the  WIN 
registrants  who  enter  unsubsidized  employ- 
ment, approximately  half  earn  enough  to  be 
removed  from  AFDC  welfare  rolls.  The  rest 
have  their  welfare  grants  reduced,  but  not 
eliminated.  A  special  study  of  job  retention 
over  a  one  year  period  shows  that  of  all 
WIN  registrants  entering  employment, 
about  55  percent  still  retained  that  job  after 
12  months.  In  addition,  of  those  who  were 
no  longer  found  to  be  employed,  while  most 
returned  to  the  welfare  rolls,  a  significant 
proF>ortion,  about  20  percent,  did  not. 
win  employment  status  followup 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  system  do  you  use  for 
following  up  the  employment  status  of 
former  WIN  participants? 

Mr.  Master.  WIN  contacts  an  individual 
30  days  after  he  or  she  enters  employment, 
not  only  to  see  whether  the  person  is  still 


employed,  but  also  to  determine  whether 
any  additional  service  is  needed.  In  FY  1980. 
the  employment  retention  rate,  as  deter- 
mined by  this  followup.  was  found  to  be  86 
percent. 

This  past  year  a  special  study  was  com- 
pleted which  determined  the  retention  rate 
at  longer  intervals.  At  3  months  the  compa- 
rable rate  was  67  percent,  at  6  months  60 
percent,  and  at  13  months  55  percent. 

WIN  participation  refusal 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  action  can  be  taken 
against  welfare  recipients  who  refuse  jobs  or 
training? 

Mr.  Master.  The  Social  Security  Act  in 
Section  402(a)(19)(A)  provided  that  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  a  welfare  grant 
an  individual  who  is  not  in  one  of  the 
exempt  categories  must  register  with  WIN 
for  employment  and  training.  The  Act  and 
the  WIN  regulations  further  provide  that  a 
mandatory  WIN  registrant  who.  without 
good  cause,  fails  or  refuses  to  accept  em- 
ployment or  training  must  be  deregistered 
from  WIN  with  the  resulting  loss  of  eligibil- 
ity for  the  welfare  grant.  The  State  welfare 
agency  then  must  be  notified  to  remove  the 
individual's  portion  from  the  family  grant. 

During  FY  1980,  14,401  individuals  were 
deregistered.  i.e.,  sanctioned,  for  having 
failed  or  refused  to  participate  in  WIN  with- 
out good  cause. 

WAITING  TO  participate  IN  WIN 

Mr.  Natcher.  Are  there  waiting  lists  of 
people  who  want  to  participate  in  the  WIN 
program?  (If  so.  how  many  are  wailing?) 

Mr.  Master.  Because  of  limited  funding 
WIN  is  able  to  serve  only  a  portion  of  its 
registrants.  At  any  one  time,  about  half  of 
WIN  registrants  are  in  unassigned  recipient 
status.  These  include  registrants  awaiting 
the  beginning  of  program  activity,  those  be- 
I  ween  component  assignments,  and  those 
for  whom  no  immediate  program  activity 
other  than  job  referral  is  planned.  In  Sep- 
tember 1980,  798.000  of  1.567.000  registrants 
on  hand  were  in  unassigned  recipient  status. 

WIN  female  participants 

Mr.  Natcher.  Are  most  WIN  participants 
female? 

Mr.  Master.  Yes.  In  FY  1980.  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  WIN  registrants 
were  female. 

female  participation  in  win  high 

Mr.  Natcher.  What  is  the  reason  for  the 
high  percentage  of  female  participants? 

Mr.  Master.  Only  persons  who  are  appli- 
cants for.  or  recipients  of.  AFDC  may  regis- 
ter in  WIN.  and  the  majority  of  such  per- 
sons are  female.  This  is  true  even  in  Stales 
which  provide  AFDC  payments  for  unem- 
ployed fathers.  Less  than  half  of  the  States 
now  provide  payments  for  unemployed  fa- 
thers. 

Most  WIN  registrants  are  required  by  law 
to  register  for  WIN.  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  AFDC.  However,  in  addition  to 
these  mandatory  registrants,  many  females 
register  voluntarily  hoping  to  receive  ser%'- 
ices  leading  to  employment. 

win  management  INr'ORMATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Natcher.  How  much  of  the  WIN 
budget  is  used  to  finance  its  management 
information  computer  system? 

Mr.  Master.  WIN  budgets  about  $300,000 
of  the  Federal  Program  Direction  and  Eval- 
uation activity  for  the  computer  system. 
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A  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  NATIONS 
ECONOMIC  TRAP:  VIEWS  OF 
TWO  LEADING  ECONOMISTS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  two  stimulating  newspa- 
per articles  dealing  with  the  mess  the 
country  finds  itself  in  as  a  result  of 
the  ill-advised  actions  taken  last  year 
in  adopting  the  President's  budget  and 
tax  programs. 

One  article,  by  Robert  J.  Gordon, 
appeared  in  the  Washington  ^ost  for 
Sunday,  February  28.  The  writer,  a 
professor  of  economics  at  Northwest- 
em  University,  sketches  out  what 
might  now  be  the  state  of  the  econo- 
my if  a  different  approach,  one  based 
on  objective  economic  analysis  instead 
of  a  rigid  ideology,  had  been  adopted 
last  year. 

One  need  not  agree,  and  I  do  not 
agree,  with  all  of  Professor  Gordon's 
specific  suggestions  to  recognize  the 
cogency  of  his  overall  appraisal  and 
the  soundness  of  some  of  his  specifics. 
The  latter  include,  especially:  Gradual 
reform  of  taxes,  emphasizing  produc- 
tivity and  saving  incentives;  more  Fed- 
eral support  for  education,  especially 
technical  and  vocational  education; 
and  improving  defense  preparedness 
at  lower  cost  by  eliminating  wasteful 
practices  and  urmecessary  weapons 
like  the  B-1  bomber. 

His  commentary  on  the  administra- 
tion's economic  programs  he  himself 
aptly  summarizes  as  follows: 

Reaganomics  seems  stunningly  misdirect- 
ed in  almost  every  aspect,  from  its  caveman 
monetary  policy,  to  its  gold-plated  defense 
budget,  to  its  disregard  for  the  long-run 
payoffs  of  training  and  education.  We  still 
await  the  new  broom  of  a  politican,  who  will 
sweep  away  the  liberal  and  conservative 
dogmas  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  damage 
inflicted  in  1981-82. 

The  other  article,  by  Walter  W. 
Heller,  containing  some  practical  rec- 
ommendations for  action  this  year,  ap- 
peared In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  25.  Professor  Heller,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  Presidents  Keruiedy 
and  Johnson  and  now  a  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, is  generally  credited  with  the 
successful  tax  and  budget  policies  that 
led  to  the  rapid  economic  growth,  low 
inflation,  and  low  unemployment  rates 
of  the  early  1960's. 

Citing  projections  showing  that  the 
deficit  trap  is  far  greater  than  the 
Reagan  budget  would  have  us  believe, 
Mr.  Heller  states: 

Reaganomics  is  caught  in  a  no-win  trap: 
While  denying  any  rift  with  the  Fed,  Mr. 
Reagan  wont  give  an  inch  on  the  rapid  mili- 
tary buildup  and  gigantic  tax  cuts  that  will 
put  deficits  into  a  triple-digit  orbit  for  years 


to  come.  But  unless  these  menacing  deficits 
are  brought  within  bounds.  Mr.  Volcker 
won't  give  an  inch  on  a  super-tight  money 
policy  that  will  prolong  recession,  stunt 
growth  and  febort  recovery.  Yet  there  is 
simply  no  way  within  the  bounds  of  political 
tolerance,  or  human  decency,  to  cut  the 
1983-86  deficits  down  to  size  via  further  as- 
sults  on  social  programs. 

The  truly  sad  thing  about  Mr.  Reagan's 
budget  stand— his  stonewalling  that  mas- 
querades as  steadfastness— is  that  a  strategi- 
cally plausible,  economically  positive  and 
politically  palatable  alternative  lies  within 
his  reach. 

Professor  Heller  then  proceeds  to 
outline  the  steps  he  believes  the  Presi- 
dent should  take,  as  follows: 

Announce  that  he  recognizes  that 
his  tax,  budget,  and  defense  programs 
are  trying  to  do  too  much  too  soon; 

Convene  a  summit  "economic  disar- 
mament conference"  among  the  White 
House,  Congress,  and  the  Fed  to 
hammer  out  an  agreed  agenda  to  end 
the  recession,  promote  sustained 
growth  and  curb  inflation. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  accord  would 
consist  of  two  parts: 

First,  agreement  by  the  White 
House  to  slow  the  tax  cuts  and  the  de- 
fense buildup  for  1983  and  beyond 
while  continuing  to  make  carefully 
targeted  cuts  in  nondefense  spend- 
ing—Heller would,  however,  accelerate 
the  1982  tax  cuts;  and 

Second,  a  firm  bargain  with  the  Fed 
under  which  the  Fed,  in  exchange  for 
the  deficit  cutbacks  it  has  been  de- 
manding, would  agree  to  accommodate 
expansion  by  lowering  real  interest 
rates. 

A  Presidential  appeal  to  big  business 
and  big  labor  to  moderate  their  wage 
and  price  behavior  in  exchange  for  the 
improved  job  and  profit  opportunities 
generated  by  lower  interest  rates  and 
more  rapid  expansion. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Heller  that  it 
is  hard  to  see  anything  but  winners 
from  such  a  program.  As  a  Democrat 
who  puts  the  country  above  the  party, 
as  I  believe  most  of  us  do,  I  would  re- 
joice if  such  action  were  taken  by  the 
President  toward  reversing  tht  vicious 
cycle  of  recession,  unemployment,  and 
inflation  we  find  ourselves  in.  Howev- 
er, if  he  declines  to  provide  such  lead- 
ership, then  it  must  come  from  Con- 
gress itself.  Clearly  the  time  is  at  hand 
to  put  aside  ideology  and  partisanship 
and  pull  together  for  the  sake  of  our 
country. 

The  full  text  of  the  two  articles  fol- 
lows these  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  F^b.  25 
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A  Way  Out  or  the  Nation's  Economic  Trap 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Reaganomics  is  caught  in  a  no-win  trap: 
While  denying  any  rift  with  the  Fed,  Mr. 
Reagan  won't  give  an  inch  on  the  rapid  mili- 
tary buildup  and  gigantic  tax  cuts  that  will 
put  deficits  into  a  triple-digit  orbit  for  years 
to  come.  But  unless  these  menacing  deficits 
are  brought  within  bounds,  Mr.  Volcker 
won  t  give  an  inch  on  a  super-tight  money 


policy  that  will  prolong  recession,  stunt 
growth  and  abort  recovery.  Yet  there  is 
simply  no  way  within  the  bounds  of  political 
tolerance,  or  human  decency,  to  cut  the 
1983-86  deficits  down  to  size  via  further  as- 
saults on  social  programs. 

To  see  just  how  unyielding  a  trap  we're 
caught  in.  one  must  appraise  the  true  size  of 
the  deficit  problem  that  Mr.  Reagan  and 
Congress  have  to  surmount  to  head  Mr. 
Volcker  off  at  the  gap.  The  basic  raw  mate- 
rials for  drawing  up  a  "best  bet"  deficit  pro- 
file are  the  two  official  budgets  just  issued: 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
"baseline  budget,"  which  projects  receipts 
and  outlays  under  existing  policies,  that  is. 
before  any  further  spending  cuts  or  tax  in- 
creases. 

The  Reagan  budget,  which  proposes  sharp 
civilian  budget  cuts  and  modest  tax  in- 
creases and  projects  markedly  lower  interest 
costs  and  a  faster  defense  buildup  than  the 
CBO  budget. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  two  budgets  and  then  offers  a 
"modified  Reagan  budget"  constructed  on 
the  following  "best  bet "  assumptions: 

THt  1982-85  BUDGET  OUTLOOK 
[In  biftion  dollars! 
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Actual  civilian  budget  cuts  and  tax  boost.s 
will  be  about  half  of  the  amounts  projected 
by  the  President. 

Defense  spending  will  grow  at  the  Reagan 
pace,  reaching  $392  billion  a  year  by  1985 
rather  than  the  CBO  projection  of  $263  bil- 
lion. Congress  will  make  some  defense  cuts, 
but  they  will  be  offset  by  price  and  cost  in- 
creases exceeding  the  Pentagon's  usual  opti- 
mistic estimates. 

Interest  costs  will  be  sharply  above  the 
Reagan  estimates  because  deficits  will  be 
higher  and  interest  rates,  as  CBO  projects, 
will  also  be  higher. 

Under  this  modified  Reagan  scenario 
(which  incorporates  the  optimistic  Reagan 
projection  that  recession  will  soon  be  over 
and  growth  will  then  be  sustained  at  about 
a  5%  rate),  the  actual  deficits  would  weigh 
in  at  $105  billion  this  year  and  rise  to  $182 
billion  by  1985. 

Even  if  we  shift  to  a  steady  "high  employ- 
ment' basis  in  order  to  eliminate  the  impact 
of  economic  fluctuations  on  the  budget  (and 
thereby  to  isolate  and  identify  changes  in 
fiscal  policy),  we  find  the  deficit  rising  from 
$37  billion  this  year  to  $144  billion  in  1985. 
The  deficit  at  high  employment  would 
triple  from  1.1%  of  GNP  this  year  to  3.3%  in 
1985,  reflecting  the  highly  expansionary 
fiscal  policy  that, is  so  troubling  to  the  Fed. 
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These  projected  deficits  are  bad  enough. 
But  they  are  by  no  means  a  "worst  case"  es- 
timate. They  don't,  for  example,  include  off- 
budget  borrowing  that  the  White  House  op- 
timistically forecasts  at  $60  billion  for  the 
next  four  years,  when  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
$80  billion.  And  if  real  GNP  were  to  grow  at 
only  3%  in  1983-84  instead  of  5%.'  the  defi- 
cits would  rise  a  further  $40  billion  to  $50 
billion  a  year.  Small  wonder  that  the  finan- 
cial markets  are  assessing  the  deficit  out- 
look between  grim  and  grisly,  and  the  out- 
look for  interest  rates  between  discouraging 
and  devastating. 

The  budget  trap,  then,  is  far  deeper  than 
the  Reagan  budget  would  have  us  believe. 
And  as  the  economic  battle  lines  are  now 
drawn,  the  prosp)ects  for  escape  are  bleak. 
One  could  imagine  Congress  finding  ways  to 
cut  non-defense  st>ending  by  about  $25  bil- 
lion to  $30  billion  a  year  by  1984  and  patch- 
ing together  tax  hikes  of  another  $25  billion 
to  $30  billion  by  then.  But  that  would  still 
leave  the  modified  Reagan  budget  $100  bil- 
lion in  deficit  (or  $60  billion  at  high  employ- 
ment). 

That  effort,  while  requiring  great  political 
will,  would  simply  not  provide  a  sufficient 
basis  for  detente  with  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Granted,  in  an  economy  wracked  by  three 
years  of  stagnation  and  recession.  The  Fed 
could  on  its  own  relent  and  seek  to  reduce 
the  record-high  real  Interest  rates  (long- 
term  rates  less  prospective  inflation  rates). 
But  Mr.  Volcker  has  just  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  again:  Without  sharp  cuts  in  defi- 
cits, don't  look  for  sharp  cuts  In  interest 
rates. 

The  truly  .sad  thing  about  Mr.  Reagan's 
budget  stance— his  stonewalling  that  mas- 
querades as  steadfastness— is  that  a  strategi- 
cally plausible,  economically  positive  and 
politically  palatable  alternative  lies  within 
his  reach. 

A  Reagan  Initiative  to  lead  us  out  of  our 
economic  trap  would  have  the  following 
main  elements: 

Announce  that  while  he  holds  to  his  long- 
term  goals,  he  recognizes  that  his  tax, 
budget  and  defense  programs  are  trying  to 
do  too  much  too  soon;  that  the  budgetary 
and  monetary  strains,  the  economic  disrup- 
tions and  the  human  costs  are  proving  to  be 
too  great. 

Convene  a  summit  'economic  disarma- 
ment conference"  among  the  three  co-ordi- 
nate branches  of  economic  government— the 
White  House,  Congress  and  the  Fed— to 
hammer  out  an  agreed  agenda  to  end  the  re- 
cession, promote  sustained  growth  and  curb 
inflation.  (Under  our  separation  of  powers. 
it  has  to  be  an  informal  accord,  not  a  con- 
tract signed  in  blood.) 

The  centerpiece  of  the  accord  would  con- 
sist of  two  parts.  The  first  would  be  a  pledge 
by  the  White  House  to  slow  the  tax  cuts  and 
the  defense  buildup  for  1983  and  beyond 
while  continuing  to  make  carefully  targeted 
cuts  in  non-defense  spending.  Putting  the 
final  stage  of  the  personal  income  tax  cuts 
and  indexing  on  "hold"  would  by  itself  cut 
the  deficit  by  $60  billion  to  $70  billion  by 
1985. 

Second,  strike  a  firm  bargain  with  the  Fed 
(the  1951  accord  provides  a  notable  prece- 
dent) under  which  the  Fed,  in  exchange  for 
the  deficit  cutbacks  it  has  been  demanding, 
would  agree  to  accommodate  expansion  by 
raising  its  monetary  sights  and  lowering  real 
interest  rates.  Such  an  accord  would  recog- 
nize the  true  lesson  of  the  1964  tax  cut. 
namely,  that  tax  cuts  consistent  with 
shrinking  deficits  can  be  accommodated 
rather  than  vetoed  by  Fed  policy. 


Having  removed  the  monetary  barrier  to  a 
climb-out  from  the  rut  of  recession  and 
stagnation,  take  a  futher  step  to  speed  the 
day  of  recovery:  speed  the  1982  personal  tax 
cuts— to  Jan.  1  if  technically  feasible,  other- 
wise to  April  1.  This  would  temporarily 
boost  the  deficit  in  a  soft  economy  that  can 
stand  it,  while  paying  off  handsomely  in 
speedier  shrinkage  of  deficits  as  the  econo- 
my expands. 

Reinforce  the  improving  inflation  out- 
look—and we  may  well  be  on  the  threshold 
of  a  lower  plateau  of  inflation— by  a  presi- 
dential appeal  to  big  business  and  big  labor 
to  moderate  their  wage  and  price  behavior 
in  exchange  for  the  Improved  job  and  profit 
opportunities  generated  by  lower  interest 
rates  and  more  rapid  expansion.  Such  an 
appeal  would  go  against  Mr.  Reagan's  grain. 
But  perhapts  he  could  undertake  it  in  the 
name  of  the  voluntarism  in  the  private 
sector  that  he  has  so  strongly  urged. 

It  is  hard  to  see  anything  but  winners 
from  such  an  economic  disarmament  agree- 
ment: 

The  President  would  emerge  as  an  eco- 
nomic statesman  willing  to  change  course  to 
get  and  keep  the  economy  moving  again. 

Volcker  the  villlan  would  become  Volcker 
the  valiant. 

Incumbent  Congressman  could  claim  their 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  brighter  econom- 
ic skies  generated  by  quicker  tax  cuts  and 
lower  interest  rates  and  for  bringing  the  gi- 
gantic future  deficits  under  control. 

Wall  Street  would  rejoice  in  the  lower 
deficits  and  interest  rates,  while  Main 
Street  would  be  relieved  of  the  heavy  yoke 
of  intolerably  high  interest  rates  that 
threaten  bankruptcies  of  financial  institu- 
tions and  small  businesses  in  particular. 

The  business  community  in  general,  eager 
to  capitalize  on  the  accelerated  depreciation 
bonanza  in  the  1981  tax  act,  would  find  its 
generous  tax  Incentives,  hitherto  stifled  by 
sky-high  interest  rates  and  weak  markets, 
newly  buttressed  by  falling  real  interest 
rates  and  strengthening  markets. 

MIGHT  LIKE  THE  TRAOE-OrF 

Even  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the 
third-stage  tax  cut  and  indexing  might  like 
the  trade-off  facing  them:  In  exchange  for 
forgoing  their  tax  benefits  for  a  time,  they 
would  welcome  the  lower  deficits,  lower  in- 
terest rates,  rising  stock  and  bond  prices  and 
higher  income  and  investment  that  would 
grow  out  of  Mr.  Reagan's  change  of  course. 

Who  might  lose?  If  it  were  seen  as  a 
Reagan  triumph  rather  than  a  response  to 
Democratic  initiatives,  the  reinvigoration  of 
the  economy  might  forestall  the  resurgence 
of  the  Democrats  at  the  polls  next  Novem- 
ber. But  that's  a  risk  that  a  truly  loyal  op- 
position has  to  take. 

Mr.  Reagan  will  have  to  recognize  that  by 
breaking  the  economic  stalemate  in  this 
manner  he  can  set  the  economy  on  a  path 
of  sustained  expansion  without  reigniting 
the  fires  of  inflation.  There  will  be  more  for 
everyone.  And  if  critics  challenge  Mr. 
Reagan  for  changing  his  course,  he  could 
parry  their  thrust  with  Winston  Churchill's 
words:  "I  neither  withdraw  nor  apologize  for 
anything  that  I  have  said  at  any  time,  be- 
lieving as  I  do  that  anything  which  I  may 
have  said  at  any  time  was  perfectly  justified 
by  the  special  circumstances  of  that  time 
and  by  the  amount  of  information  I  may 
have  had  In  my  possession." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28.  1982] 

The  Economy:  What  If  We  Had  Done  It 
Right? 

sweep  away  the  dogma— and  the  damage 
(By  Robert  J.  Gordon) 

As  usual  each  winter,  journalists  have  fo- 
cused myopically  on  the  current  debate 
about  whether  to  push  the  buget  a  few 
inches  to  the  left  or  right.  To  gain  a  fresh 
perspective  and  think  in  feet,  not  inches,  let 
us  rewind  history  to  Jan.  20.  1981.  and  pre- 
tend that  economic  progress  had  never  been 
sidetracked  by  Reaganomics.  Our  story 
takes  the  form  of  a  set  of  policies  instituted 
by  an  imaginary,  newly  elected  party  cralled 
"The  Center." 

As  1981  began,  all  Center  Party  officials 
agreed  that  the  nation's  two  basic  economic 
problems  were  excessive  inflation  and  the 
disappearance  of  productivity  growth.  Also 
high  on  the  agenda  were  the  perennial 
problems  of  poverty  and  economic  inequal- 
ity. Two  key  decisions  formed  the  heart  of 
the  new  administration's  program.  First,  the 
conquest  of  inflation  had  to  take  a  back  seat 
to  raising  productivity.  Second,  progress  on 
productivity  required  abandonment  of  dec- 
ades of  liberal  and  conservative  dogma: 
human  capabilities  and  skills  had  to  be  de- 
veloped without  any  further  Increase  of  the 
share  of  government  spending  in  national 
income. 

Ending  Inflation  appeared  to  require 
either  wage  and  price  controls,  or  the  tradi- 
tional "brute  force  "  method  of  tight  money, 
layoffs  and  bankruptcies.  But  either  of 
these  solutions  would  have  run  into  the 
same  institutional  roadblock:  the  unique 
American  system  of  three-year  union  wage 
contracts  having  staggered  expiration  dates. 
If  the  United  States  had  shared  the  Japa- 
nese system  of  one-year  contracts  expiring 
simultaneously  each  spring,  then  the  new 
Center  administration  could  have  slowed 
the  growth  of  wages,  prices  and  the  money 
supply  simultaneously  in  the  spring  of  1981 
when  those  contracts  expired. 

Because  of  the  U.S.  contract  system,  how- 
ever, wage  controls  would  be  unfair  and  un- 
workable, while  tight  money  would  not  In- 
stantly end  Inflation.  Instead,  each  union 
would  try  to  emulate  the  wage  increases  ne- 
gotiated in  still-effective  1979-80  contracts 
that  they  knew  would  continue  to  push  up 
the  cost  of  living  in  1981-82.  Thus,  tight 
money  would  duplicate  the  Thatcher  sce- 
nario in  the  United  Kingdom— falling  pro- 
duction and  rising  unemployment,  with 
slower  inflation  coming  slowly  and  painful- 
ly. 

The  Center  administration  rejected  the 
high-unemployment  solution  to  inflation.  A 
tactic  better  suited  to  cavemen,  it  would 
have  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  hitting  the  labor  unions  over 
the  head  with  a  club.  The  resulting  blood 
bath  would  have  been  no  ordinary  recession, 
but  a  half-decade-long  slump  costing  $1,000 
billion,  or  $10,000  per  family,  in  lost  income 
and  production.  Even  worse,  the  high-em- 
ployment tight-money  tactic  would  have  de- 
railed the  more  pressing  task  of  resuscitat- 
ing productivity  growth.  Faster  growth  re- 
quired each  worker  to  be  provided  with 
more  modem  equipment,  and  it  was  no  less 
important  to  make  workers  better  able  to 
read,  to  program  computers  and  otherwise 
qualify  for  skilled  job  slou.  The  caveman 
approach  would  erode  the  incentive  to 
invest  by  cutting  factory  utilization  and 
raising  real  interest  rates,  while  making 
business  firms  unwilling  and  unable  to  pro- 
vide manpower  training. 
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The  revival  of  productivity  growth  re- 
quired a  higher  share  of  gross  national 
product  going  to  investment  in  plants,  ma- 
chines and  people,  and  a  smaller  share  going 
to  consumption.  To  encourage  saving,  the 
Center  administration  introduced  a  five- 
year  tax  reform  package  that  ended  the  tax- 
ation of  saving  by  steadily  lifting  the  legal 
limits  on  Keogh  and  IRA  deductions,  thus 
In  effect  shifting  to  a  progressive  consump- 
tion tax.  At  the  same  time,  tax  rules  were 
rewritten  to  allow  borrowers  to  deduct  only 
"real"  inflation-adjusted  Interest  payments. 

Administration  officials  were  disturbed 
that  the  Japanese,  with  half  our  population, 
were  training  50  percent  more  electrical  en- 
gineers, that  U.S.  schools  were  starved  for 
teachers  of  computer  science,  and  that  SAT 
scores  had  been  falling  for  almost  two  dec- 
ades. To  foster  human  investment  without 
raising  the  share  of  government  spending  in 
GNP,  the  federal  budget  was  redirected 
away  from  enforcing  environmental  regula- 
tions that  hindered  productivity  and  from 
muItl-billion  dollar  synthetic  fuel  projects 
that  had  little  social  payoff.  To  expand  en- 
gineering and  computer  science  training,  bo- 
nuses were  provided  for  teachers  in  these 
shortage  areas.  To  stimulate  vocational 
training,  student  loan  programs  were  liber- 
alized, but  extra  budgetary  cost  avoided  by 
charging  market  interest  rates  and  requir- 
ing borrowers  to  repay  loans  through  IRS- 
enforced  payroll  deductions  from  future 
earnings.  Reading  skills  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  were  fostered  by  provid- 
ing bribes  for  states  to  reorient  curricula 
toward  the  "3  Rs."  Ghetto  youths  were  en- 
couraged to  stay  in  school  by  generous  fed- 
eral allotments  of  personal  computers  for 
inner-city  classrooms.  Ghetto  Jote  were  en- 
couraged by  avoiding  recessions,  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  minimum  wage  and  by  a  national 
Identity  card  system  to  control  competition 
for  Jobs  by  illegal  aliens. 

Also  disturbing  was  growing  evidence  that 
a  Japanese  management  takeover  seemed  to 
be  the  best  way  to  boost  an  American  facto- 
ry's productivity,  making  officials  doubt  the 
superiority  of  U.S.  business  executives  and 
graduate  business  education.  As  officials  de- 
veloped new  corporate  tax  rules,  they  de- 
signed special  breaks  for  firms  that  Intro- 
duced profit-sharing  bonus  payments,  great- 
er in-plant  worker-manager  equality,  and 
other  hallmarks  of  Japanese  industrial  rela- 
tions. 

The  administration  saw  through  the 
media  hysteria  about  inflation;  the  public 
was  less  bothered  by  Inflation  itself  than  by 
( 1 )  the  squeeze  on  real  earnings  imposed  by 
the  1974  and  1979  oil  price  hikes,  and  by  (2) 
the  costs  that  Inflation  needlessly  imposed 
through  tax  rules  that  soaked  savers  and  re- 
warded borrowers.  To  cope  with  1).  a  heavy 
tax  was  levied  on  oil  imports  to  raise  U.S. 
gasoline  prices  toward  European  levels,  thus 
reducing  oil  demand  and  putting  downward 
pressure  on  the  OPEC  oil  price.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  oil  import  tax  were  used  to 
bribe  the  states  to  reduce  their  retail  sales 
tax  rates,  thus  minimizing  its  Inflationary 
Impact.  To  cope  with  2).  the  tax  reforms  de- 
signed to  encourage  saving,  including  the 
shift  to  a  progressive  consumption  tax.  and 
the  reform  of  interest  deductions,  had  the 
side  benefit  of  reducing  the  costs  of  infla- 
tion. 

The  tax  reform  and  training  subsidies 
were  accomplished  without  a  budget  deficit, 
an  apparent  miracle  that  was  achieved  not 
Just  by  avoiding  a  tight-money  recession, 
but  also  through  reform  of  Social  Security 
financing  that  gradually  increased  the  eligi- 


bility age  from  65  to  68.  Cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  Social  Security  benefits  were 
omitted  for  one  year  to  offset  the  mismeas- 
urement  of  inflation  by  the  consumer  price 
index  l)€twe*n  1977  and  1981.  Defense  pre- 
paredness was  improved  without  a  massive 
spending  increase  by  the  new  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  fund  the  Bl  bomber.  MX 
missile  and  other  strategic  programs  of  du- 
bious value,  and  by  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  damn-the-cost  weapons  procure- 
ment. 

Overall,  the  share  of  government  spend- 
ing in  GNP  was  held  constant,  while  tax 
rates  were  set  to  yield  a  surplus  at  a  6  per- 
cent unemployment  rate.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve was  instructed  to  keep  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  from  rising  above  7  percent,  but 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  "danger 
zone"  below  6  percent,  to  avoid  the  accfflera- 
tlon  of  inflation  that  had  occurred  in  1964- 
69,  1972-73  and  1978-79.  An  unemployment 
rate  below  6  percent  could  not  be  achieved 
by  monetary  expansion,  but  had  to  wait  for 
the  long-run  payoff  of  training  and  educa- 
tion programs  aimed  at  reducing  the  peren- 
nial mismatch  between  job  requirements 
and  the  capabilities  of  unemployment  indi- 
viduals. 

Compared  with  the  Center  Party's  pro- 
gram. Reaganomics  seems  stunningly  misdi- 
rected in  almost  every  aspect,  from  its  cave- 
man monetary  policy,  to  its  gold-plated  de- 
fense budget,  to  its  disregard  for  the  long- 
run  payoffs  of  training  and  education.  We 
still  await  the  new  broom  of  a  politician 
who  will  sweep  away  the  liberal  and  con- 
servative dogmas  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the 
damage  inflicted  in  1981-82. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

March  1, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker,    House   of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  L  (50) 
that  I  have  received  a  subpoena  in  George 
U.  Benford  v.  American  Broadcasting  Com- 
panies, Inc.,  et  aL,  calling  for  the  production 
of  certain  documents  in  my  possession.  This 
subpoena  relates  to  a  cause  of  action  involv- 
ing employees  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging. 

Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Hehshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.C,  March  1,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  4:35 
p.m.  on  Monday,  March  1,  1982  and  said  to 
contain    a    message    from    the    President 


whereby  he  transmits  a  Special  Message  on 
Small    Business    together    with    the    First 
Annual  Report  on  Small  Business. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORT  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read,  and  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  yesterday,  March  1,  1982.) 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  -  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
F»ublic  Works  and  Transportation: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  March  2,  1982.) 


TAX  JUSTICE  FOR  FISHERMEN 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  ease  a 
situation  that  has  created  a  tremen- 
dous burden  for  commercial  fishermen 
in  California  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

Because  of  a  provision  in  the  1976 
Tax  Reform  Act,  fishermen  working 
on  a  boat  with  fewer  than  10  members 
in  the  crew  are  considered  to  be  self- 
employed  for  Federal  tax  purposes,  if 
they  are  paid  by  receiving  a  share  of 
the  boat's  catch  of  fish  or  other  forms 
of  aquatic  animal  life. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  this  provi- 
sion was  originally  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  small  number  of  fisher- 
men in  certain  areas  of  the  country 
who  apparently  favored  such  a  revi- 
sion of  the  previous  law.  However,  this 
provision  has  proven  to  be  very  unfa- 
vorable to  the  commercial  fishermen 
in  my  area  and  throughout  the  State 
of  California  for  several  reasons. 

Under  the  1976  act,  only  those  fish- 
ermen who  work  on  boats  with  crews 
of  10  or  fewer  men  must  pay  self-em- 


ployment taxes  on  a  quarterly  basis 
and  large  income  taxes  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  since  no  taxes  are  withheld 
from  their  checks.  This  arrangement 
is  not  only  unfair  to  this  group  of  fish- 
ermen, but  it  actually  works  as  an  in- 
centive for  a  boatowner  to  fower  the 
number  of  crewmembers  he  employs 
in  order  to  avoid  contributing  to  social 
security  and  processing  withholding 
taxes.  In  addition,  this  situation  often 
results  in  treating  the  same  fishermen 
in  two  different  ways,  depending  on 
whether  he  works  on  a  boat  with 
fewer  or  more  than  10  members. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  amends  the  language  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  to  make  it  apply 
only  to  boats  with  fewer  than  six  crew- 
members.  This  change  removes  most 
boats  with  reasonably  sized  crews  from 
coverage,  thus  returning  to  the  fisher- 
men their  status  as  employees,  a 
status  they  have  traditionally  held. 
My  bill  is  flexible,  though,  in  that  it 
permits  very  small  crews  to  maintain 
their  status  as  self-employed  individ- 
uals for  tax  purposes. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  provision 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  has 
created  unnecessary  confusion  and 
unfair  treatment  of  fishermen.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  House  will  agree 
and  will  move  to  end  this  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
my  bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  5677 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  treat  as  employees,  for  purposes 
of  withholding  and  social  security  taxes, 
certain  fishermen  who  comprise  the  oper- 
ating crew  of  a  boat  if  the  operating  crew 
normally  consists  of  more  than  5  Individ- 
uals 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (20)  of  section  3121(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  em- 
plojonent  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fewer  than  10  individuals"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fewer  than  6  indi- 
viduals". 

(b)  Paragraph  (20)  of  section  210(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (defining  employment) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "fewer  than  10 
individuals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fewer  than  6  individuals". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  services  performed 
after  December  31. 1981. 


WORLD  DAY  OF  PROTEST  FOR 
IDA  NUDEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
general  leave 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  requested 
today's  special  order  on  behalf  of  a 
most  remarkable,  most  courageous 
woman,  the  only  Jewish  woman  now 
held  as  a  Prisoner  of  Conscience  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Ida  Nudel.  This  special 
order  is  being  held  as  part  of  a  world- 
wide day  of  protest  in  support  of  her 
efforts  to  realize  her  greatest  dream: 
Freedom  in  Israel. 

It  is  tremendously  gratifying  to  see 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  sharing  in 
this  special  order.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  my  colleagues. 
Your  support  will  be  effective.  The  re- 
marks of  every  Member  participating 
today  will  be  sent  to  Soviet  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  and  to  his  chief  rep- 
resentative in  the  United  States,  Am- 
bassador Antoly  F.  Dobrynin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  long  struggle  for 
human  rights,  the  epic  story  of  Ida 
Nudel  stands  out  like  a  lighthouse 
beam  in  the  dark  of  night.  Almost  11 
years  ago,  Ida  Nudel,  an  economist 
and  a  resident  of  Moscow,  applied  for 
an  emigration  visa  to  go  to  Israel.  Her 
husband  and  sister  were  permitted  to 
leave,  but  not  Ida.  As  has  been  the 
case  with  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews, 
the  officialdom  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
fused her  request.  They  claimed  that 
Ida  Nudel  possessed  "state  secrets" 
and  could  not  be  permitted  to  leave. 

What  a  travesty!  Her  work  actually 
dealt  with  maintaining  hygienic  stand- 
ards in  food  stores  and  control  of  in- 
fection in  foods.  Ida  herself  has  de- 
clared: "The  biggest  secret  I  had  was 
in  knowing  where  the  mice  built  their 
nests." 

For  7  long  years,  separated  from  her 
family,  Ida  Nudel  continued  her  ef- 
forts to  get  her  visa.  Even  more,  she 
began  to  help  and  care  for  other 
Soviet  Jews  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  particularly  came  to  the  aid  of 
those  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
their  efforts  to  win  freedom.  The 
beneficiaries  of  her  ministrations 
began  to  call  her  "Guardian  Angel." 
While  her  efforts  won  her  the  acclaim 
of  the  other  refuseniks,  they  also  re- 
sulted in  increasing  harassment  and 
interrogations  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties. This  persecution  reached  its 
climax  on  June  1,  1978,  when  she  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  "malicious 
hooliganism."  Ostensibly  her  crime 
was  to  hang  a  banner  outside  her 
apartment  that  read:  ""KGB  Give  Me 
My  Visa!"  But  actually,  as  she  told  the 
court,  she  was  standing  trial  for  her 
work  over  the  past  7  years.  She  was 
sentenced  to  4  years  in  exile  in  a  bleak 
village  in  the  remote  wastelands  of  Si- 
beria. 

As  she  was  sentenced  she  tdld  the 
court: 

The  past  7  years  of  my  life  for  which  I  sit 
in  the  dock  today  were  the  most  difficult 


and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  happiest  years 
of  my  life.  During  the  past  7  years  I  have 
learned  to  walk  proudly  with  my  head  held 
high  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  Jewish 
woman. 

Throughout  her  years  of  lonely 
exile,  Ida  Nudel  has  kept  that  same  in- 
domitable spirit,  that  same  indefatiga- 
ble belief  in  the  future.  After  her  im- 
prisonment, I  adopted  Ida  Nudel  as  my 
Fourth  Congressional  District's  Pri- 
sioner  of  Conscience,  writing  her  every 
week  to  report  on  my  efforts  to  win 
her  freedom.  One  memorable  day,  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  Ida  Nudel.  In  a 
postcard  written  from  the  small  village 
where  she  is  confined,  Ida  thanked  me 
for  my  efforts  and  declared  stoutly: 
"Don't  give  up,  be  stubborn  and  you 
will  succeed."  What  great  courage  ex- 
pressed by  this  woman! 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  an  outstanding  col- 
league from  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Congressman  Giluan. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  join  my  coUesigues  in  this 
World  Day  of  Protest  on  behalf  of  Ida 
Nudel  and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  for  taking 
the  time  in  this  special  order  to  devote 
attention  to  this  important  issue. 

Ida  Nudel  has  been  called  the 
"Guardian  Angel"  for  her  selfless 
work  to  aid  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science like  herself.  Since  she  was  sen- 
tenced, in  1978,  to  serve  a  4-year  sen- 
tence in  exile  in  Siberia,  Ida  Nudel  has 
received  wide  support  from  people 
throughout  the  United  States.  Along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  I  have  pleaded  for  Ida's  re- 
lease. Her  imprisonment  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  United  States  as  a 
severe  violation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, in  which  the  Soviet  Union  vol- 
untarily promised  to  allow  its  citizens 
the  exercise  of  their  basic  human 
rights. 

Ida  Nudel  will  be  51  years  old  in 
April.  She  is  not  only  the  sole  Jewish 
woman  prisoner,  but  also  cme  of  the 
three  oldest  Soviet  Jews  who  are  cur- 
rently serving  sentences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  must 
Ida's  endurance  be  tested?  Her  health 
is  poor,  and  yet  no  action  has  been 
taken  to  improve  conditions  for  her. 

Ida  Nudel  was  arrested  in  1978  and 
sentenced  on  charges  of  "malicious 
hooliganism."  If  the  attempt  to  exer- 
cise one's  own  basic  human  rights  can 
be  defined  as  such,  then,  certainly,  we 
are  all  hooligans.  Ida  Nudel  has  been 
piinished  for  maintaining  principles  to 
which  we  are  all  committed.  And  we 
must  continue  to  fight  for  those  prin- 
ciples, for  Ida  and  for  all  Prisoners  of 
Conscience  throughout  the  world. 

Ida  Nudel  is  due  to  be  released  on 
the  20th  of  this  month,  nearly  11 
years   since   she   first   petitioned   the 
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Soviet  Union  for  an  exit  visa.  Once 
again,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  urging 
the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Ida  to  final- 
ly embark  upon  her  chosen  destiny. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I 
think  there  is  little  more  to  say  when 
we  hear  of  such  suffering  and  such 
courage.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  giving  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GiLMAN)  for  his  remarlcs  and 
commend  him  for  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship that  he  has  demonstrated  over 
the  years  in  the  great  fight  for  Soviet 
Jewry. 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated, 
today,  freedom  is  closer  than  ever  for 
Ida  Nudel.  It  is  anticipated  that  she 
will  be  released  from  exile  later  this 
month.  We  must  make  certain  that 
she  is  also  given  that  visa  to  Israel 
that  she  has  sought  for  nearly  11 
years.  The  Union  of  Council  for  Soviet 
Jews,  working  with  Israel's  President 
Navon,  has  organized  an  international 
protest  today.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
in  this  Chamber  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Our  words  here  will  be  sent  to  the 
Kremlin  to  join  those  coming  from  all 
over  the  world.  Our  demand  is  simple 
and  just.  Give  Ida  Nudel  her  freedom 
in  Israel! 

Free  Ida  Nudel  now! 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  for  arranging 
this  special  order.  In  Congress  and 
across  the  Nation,  he  is  highly  regard- 
ed for  his  commitment  to  the  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews. 

The  plight  of  Ida  Nudel,  "Guardian 
Angel"  of  the  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science, concerns  all  Americans  and  ev- 
eryone around  the  globe  who  cares 
about  human  rights.  The  harsh  treat- 
ment that  she  has  endured  reminds  all 
of  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  deny  basic  rights  to  Soviet  Jews. 

Ida  Nudel,  the  only  Jewish  woman 
being  held  as  a  prisoner  of  conscience 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  first  attempted  to 
emigrate  in  1971.  After  her  request 
was  denied,  she  began  her  heroic  ef- 
forts to  support  Soviet  Jews  who  had 
been  jailed  for  their  beliefs.  For  the 
next  7  years,  she  was  harassed,  inter- 
rogated and  falsely  branded  as  a  crimi- 
nal. Finally,  she  was  arrested  for 
hanging  a  banner  outside  her  Moscow 
home  that  said,  "KGB,  Give  Me  My 
Visa."  They  arrested  her  for  "mali- 


cious hooliganism"  and  sentenced  her 
to  Siberia  where  she  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  small  village  for  the  past  4 
years. 

The  whdle  world  knows  of  the  strug- 
gles of  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  denial  of 
their  rights  to  practice  their  faith  or 
to  emigrate  to  a  land  where  they  can 
do  so  in  freedom.  Only  since  1969  have 
Jews  been  able,  though  with  extreme 
difficulty,  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  past  couple  years,  how- 
ever, the  emigration  of  Jews  has 
slowed  considerably.  The  data  for  1981 
reveal  a  90  percent  decline  from  the 
peak  emigration  year  of  1979  when 
more  than  51.000  left  the  country. 

As  the  door  to  emigration  swings 
shut,  life  grows  even  worse  for  the 
Jews  remaining  in  the  country.  In 
recent  months,  Soviet  refusenik  com- 
munities have  been  abused  in  several 
major  Soviet  cities.  Jews  who  wish  to 
study  Hebrew,  celebrate  their  holidays 
or  attend  Jewish  events  have  had  their 
homes  invaded  and  their  possessions 
confiscated.  Their  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  have  been  se- 
verely restricted.  Antisemitic  propa- 
ganda remains  pervasive  in  the  Soviet 
media  and  is  part  of  a  compulsory  in- 
doctrination program  for  new  army  re- 
cruits. 

On  this  World  Day  of  I*rotest  on 
behalf  of  Ida  Nudel,  we  must  let  our 
voices  be  heard  in  strong  support  of 
human  rights  everywhere  and  specifi- 
cally for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  courage  and  spirit  of  Ida  Nudel 
are  an  inspiration  to  all,  reminding  us 
that  we  must  not  rest  in  our  protests. 
We  must  remind  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  will  continue  to  speak  out  as 
long  as  Ida  Nudel  and  others  like  her 
are  being  denied  their  basic  human 
rights. 

D  1600 

Again  I  %ant  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  for  calling  for 
this  special  order  and  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  want  to  reciprocate  and 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  York 
for  his  sponsorship  and  for  his  contri- 
bution today. 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  soli- 
darity with  concerned  individuals 
throughout  the  world  who  are  today 
observing  a  Day  of  World  Protest  for 
Ida  Nudel,  a  Soviet  Jew  who  has  been 
serving  a  4-year  sentence  in  exile  in  Si- 
beria. 

The  formal  charge  against  her  is 
"malicious  hooliganism,"  but  her  real 
crime  is  that  Ida  Nudel  has  sought  for 
almost  11  years  to  obtain  a  visa  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  join 
her  sister  Is  Israel. 

Last  year,  a  mere  9.249  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  com- 
pared tc  51.000  in  1979.  In  this  time  of 
tense    relations    between    the    Soviet 


Union  and  the  United  States,  the  re- 
lease of  Ida  Nudel  would  be  seen  by  all 
as  a  welcome  gesture  of  good  will,  and 
a  step  toward  improved  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

Ida  Nudel  will  be  eligible  for  release 
from  her  Siberian  work  camp  on 
March  20.  Her  sister  in  Israel  last 
week  said  "She's  had  enough.  She  has 
a  right  to  live  in  Israel  as  a  human 
being."  I  agree  and  hope  that  our  ef- 
forts here  today  will  add  to  the  grow- 
ing international  campaign  urging  her 
release.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  paying  tribute  to  a  remarka- 
ble and  courageous  woman.  I  com- 
mend Representative  Lent  for  organiz- 
ing this  special  order  in  honor  of  Ida 
Nudel. 

Ida  Nudel.  a  Soviet  Jewish  woman 
who  turned  50  last  year,  is  due  to  be 
released  from  Siberian  exile  on  March 
20,  1982.  She  has  endured  4  years  of 
hardship  in  a  remote  Siberian  village, 
living  among  hostile  neighbors  and 
under  primitive  conditions.  Her  health 
has  deteriorated  during  her  forced  iso- 
lation; for  the  past  4  years,  she  has 
been  virtually  cut  off  from  her  family 
and  her  many  friends  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West. 

The  "crime"  for  which  Ida  was  sub- 
jected to  such  harsh  punishment  was 
her  1971  application  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  her  selfless  efforts  in  behalf 
of  those  Soviet  Jews  imprisoned  for 
trying  to  emigrate.  Tragically,  in  1978. 
Ida  joined  the  ranks  of  those  she  had 
so  valiantly  sought  to  help. 

The  plight  of  Ida  Nudel  has  evoked 
concern  in  communities  throughout 
Europe.  Australia.  Israel.  North  and 
South  America.  Her  case  was  raised  by 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Madrid 
review  meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(CSCE)  of  which  I  serve  as  vice  chair- 
man. Now,  on  the  eve  of  her  scheduled 
release,  we  in  the  Congress  appeal  to 
Soviet  authorities  to  allow  Ida  Nudel 
to  realize  her  long-held  dream  and  be 
reunited  with  her  only  living  relative, 
her  sister,  in  Israel.  Certainly,  after 
paying  so  dearly  for  that  right,  she  is 
entitled  to  exercise  it.» 

•  Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Norman  P.  Lent,  and  others  as  we 
express  our  concern  about  Ida  Nudel 
on  this  World  Day  of  Protest  in  her 
behalf. 

I,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, which  I  chair,  have  long  been  in- 
volved in  the  case  of  Ida  Nudel.  Just 
recently,  I  sent  yet  another  letter  to 
the  Soviet  authorities  urging  that  she 
be  released  when  her  sentence  expires 
this  month  and  permitted  to  join  her 
sister  in  Israel.  A  copy  of  that  letter 
follows. 


As  the  only  Jewish  woman  now  held 
as  a  prisoner  of  conscience  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Ida  Nudel's  case  is  expe- 
cially  poignant.  As  such,  she  symbol- 
izes the  systematic  harassment  and 
persecution  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  literature 
is  confiscated,  Hebrew  teachers  har- 
assed and  jailed,  and  Jewish  families 
separated  through  cruel  and  arbitrary 
emigration  discrimination. 

It  is  fitting  that  as  the  U.S.  Congress 
pays  special  recognition  to  Ida  Nudel, 
we  also  spoke  out  on  the  general  prob- 
lem of  repression  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  Soviet  Union  by  passing 
House  Joint  Resolution  373  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution  sponsored  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado, 
Patricia  Schroeder.  This  resolution 
calls  upon  our  President  to  make  rep- 
resentation to  the  Soviet  Union  about 
this  problem,  and  further  instructs  the 
President  to  send  this  message 
through  our  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  currently  meeting  in  Geneva. 
The  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  on  Febru- 
ary 3.  and  by  the  full  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  February  25. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  11,  1982. 
Chairman  L.  I.  Brezhnev. 
Moskva,   Kreml,    Generalnomu  Sekretaryu, 
TSK  KPSS  i  Predsedatelyu  Prezidiuma, 
Verkhovnogo  Soveta  S.S.S.R.,  L.  I.  Brezh- 
nevu. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Once  again.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
personal   concern   about   the   case   of   Ida 
Nudel.  a  political  prisoner  in  internal  exile 
in  Siberia.  It  is  my  understanding  that  her 
sentence  will  be  completed  this  March,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  that  she  will  be  released 
and  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Ida  Nudel  has  suffered  much.  For  human- 
itarian reasons.  I  appeal  to  you  to  let  her 
join  her  sister  in  Israel. 
Respectfully. 

Don  Bonker, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Human 
Rights    and    International    Organiza- 
tions.m 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
on  behalf  of  a  woman  for  whom  the 
term  "bravery"  does  not  do  justice.  I 
am,  of  course,  referring  to  Ida  Nudel. 
the  only  Jewish  woman  now  being 
held  illegally  in  a  Soviet  prison  camp 
as  a  political  prisoner. 

Ida  Nudel  will  soon  be  released  from 
that  prison  camp  after  4  years  of  un- 
warranted detention.  Her  only  wish  is 
that  she  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  where  she  can  be  reunited  with 
her  sister,  who  is  Ida  Nudel's  only 
living  relative. 

I  have  joined  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  communicating  with  Am- 
bassador Anatoly  Dobrynin  urgently 
requesting  that  she  be  allowed  to 
move  to  Israel  as  soon  as  she  is  re- 
leased. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ida  Nudel's  only 
"crime"  was  her  desire  to  help  other 


Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience  and  to 
leave  the  dreaded  Soviet  Union  for  a 
life  of  freedom  in  Israel. 

Ida  Nudel  first  applied  for  a  visa  to 
leave  Russia  in  1971,  but  that  was  re- 
jected many  times  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. It  was  during  this  time  that 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  Jewish  prisoners  who 
had  been  jailed  because  of  their  out- 
spokenness in  the  cause  of  basic 
human  rights. 

Her  un.selfish  care  for  them  earned 
her  the  title,  "Guardian  Angel  of  the 
Prisoners  of  Conscience,"  but  also 
brought  on  the  wrath  of  the  Soviet 
secret  police. 

For  many  years  Ida  Nudel  suffered 
punishments  and  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  the  KGB  which  attempted  to 
brand  her  as  a  criminal.  She  was  final- 
ly arrested  on  June  1.  1978,  on  a 
charge  of  "malicious  hooliganism"  for 
hanging  a  banner  outside  her  Moscow 
apartment  that  read:  "KGB  Give  Me 
My  Visa."  Following  a  sham  of  a  trial, 
she  was  sentenced  to  4  years  in  Sibe- 
ria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  that  life  will 
shortly  find  Ida  Nudel  released  from 
her  bondage  and  allowed  into  the 
promised  land  of  Israel.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  once  again  join  the  ever-growing 
number  of  voices  demanding  freedom 
for  Ida  Nudel.  Her  case  is  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  Soviet  Union's  failure  to 
honor  its  international  human  rights 
commitments.  We  must  call  attention 
to  her  plight  and  remind  civilized  na- 
tions around  the  world  that  she,  and 
countless  others,  have  been  continual- 
ly harassed  and  denied  the  right  to 
emigrate  as  guaranteed  by  the  Helsin- 
ki accords. 

In  1971.  Ms.  Nudel  first  applied  for 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  request  was  denied,  allegedly  be- 
cause of  her  knowledge  of  "state  se- 
crets." At  this  time  she  began  her  ef- 
forts to  help  care  for  and  support 
Jewish  prisoners  who  had  been  jailed 
for  their  beliefs.  For  the  next  7  years, 
Ida  Nudel  was  harassed,  intimidated, 
and  libeled  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 
She  was  then  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  "malicious  hoUiganism"— an  all  too 
common  charge  in  the  Soviet  Union— 
and  sentenced  to  4  years  of  internal 
exile  in  Siberia. 

The  Soviets  maintain  that  their 
treatement  of  Ida  Nudel  is  totally  an 
internal  Soviet  matter.  We  must  vehe- 
mently disagree.  As  a  leader  of  the 
free  world,  the  United  States  must 
constantly  reaffirm  its  moral  obliga- 
tions to  oppressed  people  everywhere. 
It  is  most  important  that  we  continue 
to  remind  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
are  both  informed  and  deeply  con- 
cerned about  its  policy  toward  its 
Jewish  citizens. 

Ida  Nudel  has  devoted  her  life  to 
fighting  against  the  unrelenting  perse- 
cution and  oppression  of  Jews  in  the 


Soviet  Union.  Her  unfailing  spirit  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  continued  har- 
assment serves  as  a  symbol  of  hope  to 
those  who  speak  out  for  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  everywhere.  We 
would  do  well  today  to  remember  Ida 
Nudel's  words  of  March  1980: 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  individual's  opposi- 
tion to  social  injustice  acquires  significance 
only  when  it  is  supported  and  encouraged 
by  the  men  of  good  will  all  over  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House— and  thou- 
sands around  the  world— in  demanding 
that  the  Soviet  Government  allow  Ida 
Nudel  to  freely  emigrate  following  her 
release  from  internal  exile.  Our  pro- 
test is  aimed  at  securing  only  this 
small  measure  of  decency  from  Soviet 
authorities. 

Ida  Nudel  has  distinguished  herself 
as  a  leading  woman  dissident  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Her  history— a  story  of 
personal  courage  and  state  persecu- 
tion—is known  to  us  all.  What  began 
as  a  simple  attempt  to  emigrate  grew 
into  a  tireless  campaign  of  conscience. 
Our  efforts  are  to  Insure  that  Ida 
Nudel's  story  does  not  end  in  despair. 

Ida  Nudel  was  banished  to  Siberian 
exile  not  because  she  pursued  her  own 
desire  for  freedom  but  because  she 
represented  the  interests  of  others  so 
well.  In  recognition  of  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  prisoners  of  the  Soviet  state, 
she  has  come  to  be  known  inside  and 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
Guardian  Angel.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task 
of  guarding  Ida  Nudel's  future  is  now 
ours. 

During  her  trial.  Ida  Nudel  told  her 
prosecutors  that  she  had  "learned  to 
walk  proudly  with  my  head  high  as  a 
human  being  and  as  a  Jewish  woman." 
Hers  is  an  example  of  the  spirit  that 
lives  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  despite 
crushing  repression.  It  is  a  spirit  that, 
with  our  help,  will  continue  to  live.* 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  a  protest  on  behalf  of 
Ida  Nudel.  who  has  protested  and 
struggled  on  behalf  of  so  many  of  her 
brethren  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ms. 
Nudel.  an  economist  and  resident  of 
Moscow,  first  applied  for  an  emigra- 
tion visa  to  Israel  in  May  1971.  Like 
countless  others,  her  request  was 
denied  on  the  basis  of  "state  secrets." 
For  the  next  7  years,  Ida  Nudel 
worked  tirelessly  to  improve  the  lives 
of  Jews  imprisoned  for  their  beliefs. 
She  became  known  as  the  Guardian 
Angel  of  the  Prisoners  of  Conscience, 
and  inevitably  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  KGB.  Long  years  of  harassment 
by  the  secret  police  culminated  in  her 
arrest  on  June  1.  1978.  for  hanging  a 
banner  outside  her  Moscow  apartment 
which  read  "KBG.  Give  Me  My  Visa." 

Ida  Nudel  is  now  the  only  Jewish 
woman  held  as  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of 
internal  exile  in  a  small  town  in  Sibe- 
ria, she  remains  undaunted  by  her  op- 
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pressors.  As  she  herself  has  said,  her  7 
years  of  giving,  that  daily  battle  to 
earn  for  herself  and  others  their  un- 
questionable rights,  are  a  source  of 
strength  and  courage  which  belong  to 
her  and  all  those  whose  lives  she  has 
touched. 

We  call  on  President  Brezhnev  and 
Ambassador  Dobrynin  to  perform 
their  simple  duty  toward  their  coun- 
trywoman. Allow  Ida  Nudel  to  live  in 
the  land  of  her  choice.* 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  colleagues  and 
concerned  citizens  around  the  globe,  in 
calling  for  the  release  from  exile  of 
Ida  Nudel,  the  Guardian  Angel  of 
Moscow.  This  extraordinary  woman 
has  spent  the  last  7  years  of  her  life  in 
dedicated  service  to  the  cause  of 
Soviet  refuseniks.  She  has  offered 
them  care  and  shelter  from  the  politi- 
cal vortex  around  them.  With  virtually 
no  thought  of  her  own  safety,  Ida 
Nudel  provided  protection  for  refuse- 
niks who  were  seeking  emigration 
visas  to  Israel.  When  there  seemed  to 
be  nowhere  else  to  go.  these  people 
could  always  find  refuge  with  their 
Guardian  Angel. 

Ida  Nudel's  life  has  been  continually 
plagued  by  the  Russian  KGB,  who 
have  had  knowledge  of  her  activities. 
Although  there  was  little  the  secret 
police  could  do  previously,  they  finally 
succeeded  in  arresting  her,  and  subse- 
quently sentencing  her  to  4  years  in 
Siberian  internal  exile.  Her  continual 
desire  to  protect  her  fellow  refuseniks 
finally  led  Ida  to  her  present  state  of 
exile. 

In  this  great  country  of  ours,  we 
have  the  ability  to  practice  our  diverse 
political  views  without  fear  of  harass- 
ment or  retribution.  It  is  a  right  many 
of  us  have  taken  for  granted.  However, 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  a  right  citi- 
zens have  little  knowledge  of.  Or,  if 
they  try  availing  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  they  may  find  themselves  in 
the  difficult  position  of  being  impris- 
oned, as  did  Ida  Nudel. 

Today  we  are  a  part  of  a  World  Day 
of  Protest  for  this  remarkable  woman, 
in  order  for  her  to  obtain  emigration 
rights  to  Israel.  Let  those  of  us,  who 
have  the  cherished  right  of  freedom, 
speak  out  for  fellow  human  beings  and 
clearly  in  the  ears  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  all  people  as  well,  so  that  they  will 
be  assured  that  we  care  very  deeply 
about  Ida  Nudel  and  the  refuseniks  in 
their  quest  for  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  a  World  Day  of 
Protest  on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel.  For 
the  past  decade,  I  have  written  letters, 
attempted  contact  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials, and  taken  every  step  possible  to 
seek  the  release  of  this  brave  and  cou- 
rageous woman.  I  appreciate  the  time 
taken  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  to  again  focus 
attention  on  the  plight  of  Ida  Nudel. 


Ida  Nudel  is  the  only  Jewish  female 
Prisoner  of  Conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Her  release  is  scheduled  for 
this  spring.  Ida  has  spent  4  years  in 
exile  and  silf fered  through  harsh  Sibe- 
rian winters.  She  has  withstood  ex- 
tremely difficult  mental  conditions  as 
well,  as  the  town  in  which  she  lives 
castigates  her  as  a  pariah,  and  her 
contact  with  the  outside  world  is  virtu- 
ally nonexistent.  We  do  not  even  know 
if  she  is  aware  of  our  efforts  on  her 
behalf. 

Ida  Nudel  exemplifies  the  courage 
and  stamina  displayed  by  many  Pris- 
oners of  Conscience  who  have  suffered 
from  Soviet  repression  and  harass- 
ment. After  filing  her  first  exit  -visa 
application  in  1971,  Ida  became  active- 
ly involved  in  the  Jewish  emigration 
movement.  She  is  known  as  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  the  many  Prisoners 
of  Conscience  to  whom  she  writes  and 
expresses  her  moral  and  emotional 
support.  Her  only  crime  was  her  desire 
to  emigrate  and  her  tireless  efforts  to 
help  those  like  her  whose  only  dream 
is  to  live  in  freedom. 

I  have  encouraged  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  raise  their  voice  on  Ida's 
behalf.  On  January  20,  I  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  Haig,  asking 
that  he  raise  Ida's  case  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  at 
their  meeting.  The  response  I  received 
from  the  State  Department  reiterates 
the  administration's  commitment  to 
expressing  the  great  concern  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  for  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science and  the  continued  repression 
of  Soviet  Jews.  The  State  Department 
letter  notes  that  Secretary  Haig  raised 
the  issue  of  basic  rights  with  Mr.  Gro- 
myko and  would  continue  to  do  so  at 
every  opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  share  my  letter  and 
the  State  Department's  response  with 
my  colleagues.  It  is  my  hope  that  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel  will 
enable  her  to  soon  be  in  Israel  with 
her  sister  and  fulfill  her  dream  of  free- 
dom. 
The  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  20.  1982. 
Hon.  Alexaudcr  M.  Haig.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  wish  you  continued 
success  in  your  upcoming  talks  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko.  Your 
discussions  last  fall  opened  important  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  you  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  your  efforts. 

As  you  may  recall.  I  wrote  you  at  that 
time  to  urge  you  to  express  the  continuing 
concern  of  myself  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
over  Soviet  adherence  to  international 
agreements  on  basic  rights.  These  include 
the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  TTniversal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 


cal Rights.  The  continued  decrease  in  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  is  quite  distressing,  with 
no  relief  in  sight  for  the  forseeable  future. 

The  current  situation  faced  by  Ida  Nudel 
is  a  prime  case  in  point  of  Soviet  failure  to 
live  up  to  its  international  commitments. 
Ida  Nudel  is  the  only  female  prisoner  of 
conscience  whose  release  is  scheduled  to 
occur  this  spring.  She  is  one  of  the  three 
oldest  serving  sentences  in  exile  or  jail.  To 
date,  all  appealt  on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel 
have  been  rejected  by  Soviet  authorities. 
One  more  winter  of  Siberian  exile  will  clear- 
ly have  a  detrimental  effect  on  her  health 
in  the  future. 

I  would  appreciate  your  bringing  this  situ- 
ation to  the  attention  of  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko.  The  case  of  Ida  Nudel  is,  of 
course,  only  one  of  many  which  Soviet  au- 
thorities should  be  reminded  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. But  her  case  deserves  special  notice 
after  ten  years  of  trying  to  join  her  family 
in  Israel.  Ida  Nudel  should  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  sis  soon  as  possible. 
She  has  suffered  enough. 
Sincerely. 

Hamilton  Fish.  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  10,  1982. 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Fish:  I  am  responding  to  your 
letter  of  January  20  requesting  that  Secre- 
tary Haig  raise  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  the  general  issue  of  Soviet  perse- 
cution and  harassment  of  its  Jewish  citizens 
as  well  as  the  specific  case  of  Ida  Nudel. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  encouraged  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  be  less  harsh  and  more  respon- 
sive toward  Soviet  Jews  who  desire  to  exer- 
cise fundamental  human  rights,  in  particu- 
lar freedom  of  religion  and  emigration. 
Both  publicly  and  via  diplomatic  channels, 
the  United  States  has  deplored  Soviet  har- 
assment and  imprisonment  of  individuals 
who  seek  only  to  worship  as  they  choose  or 
to  emigrate  from  the  USSR.  We  maintain  a 
list  of  Soviet  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate 
which  we  present  periodically  to  high  Soviet 
officials  to  emphasize  our  concern  for  all 
those  who  are  forced  to  remain  in  the  USSR 
against  their  will.  We  have  taken  every  ap- 
propriate opportunity  to  make  the  Soviets 
aware  of  our  views  on  this  issue. 

The  case  of  Ida  Nudel  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  United  States 
Government.  We  have  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  Ida  Nudel's  situation  since  1978,  when 
she  was  denied  permission  to  emigrate  from 
the  USSR  and  was  sentenced  to  four  years' 
exile  in  Siberia,  During  the  past  year.  Ms. 
Nudel's  case  ha*  been  cited  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Madrid  CSCE  Review  Confer- 
ence as  a  prime  example  of  how  the  Soviets 
have  failed  to  honor  the  human  rights  pro- 
visions of  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  her  case 
has  been  raised  with  the  Soviets  via  diplo- 
matic channels.  Officials  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  have  also  remained  In  close 
contact  with  Ms.  Nudel's  sister,  Elena  Frid- 
man.  In  an  effort  to  help  Ms.  Nudel  gain 
permission  to  emigrate  from  the  USSR. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  in  his 
recent  talks  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  in  Geneva,  Secretary  Haig  dis- 
cussed the  full  range  of  humanitarian 
issues,  including  questions  involving  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry.  It  is  our  Intention  to 
continue  to  raise  these  Issues  In  our  future 
conversations  With  Soviet  officials.  Let  me 
also  assure  you  that  whenever  we  meet  with 


Soviet  officials,  we  shall  keep  fully  in  mind 
the  great  concern  of  the  American  people 
and  Congress  for  the  plight  of  Ida  Nudel 
and  others  like  her  who  are  suffering  for 
their  attempts  to  exercise  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  In  the  USSR. 
Sincerely, 

Powell  A.  Moore. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.0 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  protesting  the  sentence  of 
Ida  Nudel  by  Soviet  authorities  and 
demand  the  leaders  to  permit  her  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  upon  her  anticipat- 
ed release  on  March  20.  Our  Guardian 
Angel  has  devoted  her  life  to  helping 
ease  the  conditions  of  other  Prisoners 
of  Conscience,  and  has  fought  against 
the  Kremlin's  unrelenting  persecution 
and  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  courageous  woman 
may  be  silenced  temporarily,  but  while 
she  is,  there  will  be  many  of  us  to  help 
with  the  cause.  While  Ida's  struggle 
for  freedom  has  been  halted  for  the 
moment,  we  in  this  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  call  attention  to  her  plight 
and  we  will  remind  civilized  nations 
around  the  world  that  she,  and  count- 
less others  have  been  continually  har- 
assed and  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Ida  Nudel's  sentence  of  4  years  in  Si- 
beria for  the  dubious  crime  of  display- 
ing a  banner  from  her  balcony  that 
read  "KGE,  Give  Me  My  Visa"  should 
be  terminated  and  her  emigration  to 
Israel  permitted.  This  woman,  whose 
only  crime  was  to  ask  that  a  basic 
human  right  be  respected,  will  receive 
my  deepest  commitment  to  help  her 
and  others  who  are  being  held  against 
their  will  in  the  Soviet  Union.* 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  we  in  the  free  world  must  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union's  harsh  treat- 
ment of  so-called  dissidents.  Ida  Nudel, 
known  affectionately  as  the  Guardian 
Angel  for  her  activities  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience, 
was  charged  and  convicted  in  June 
1978  of  "malicious  hooliganism"  and 
sentenced  to  4  years  in  exile.  When  ar- 
rested, a  barmer  was  hanging  outside 
her  Moscow  flat  stating  'KGB,  give 
me  my  visa."  The  Soviet  police 
claimed  this  was  vandalism  and  pro- 
ceeded to  incarcerate  her.  It  was,  how- 
ever, merely  their  means  of  quieting 
her  pleas  for  justice. 

By  banishing  Ida  Nudel  in  1978  to 
the  dreadful  quarters  she  now  occu- 
pies in  Siberia,  the  Soviet  authorities 
assumed  they  were  silencing  this  voice 
of  justice.  They  were  mistaken.  From 
her  forsaken  village  of  exile,  Ida 
wrote: 

I  am  fortunate  that  I.  my<!Plf,  add  not 
only  one  page  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
resistance  In  Russia.  I  am  fortunate  that  my 
efforts  permitted  thousands  of  Jews  to  leave 
this  barbarous  country.  I  am  fortunate  that 
during  all  these  years  I  was  helping  prison- 


ers of  Zion.  those  who  were  chosen  to  cut 
the  way  to  Israel  by  the  price  of  their  own 
freedom.  But  If  our  suffering  will  not  force 
every  one  of  you  to  rush  to  help  us.  then  it 
is  in  vain. 

Ida  Nudel  is  expected  to  be  released 
from  exile  on  March  20.  We,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  must  actively  fight 
for  her  freedom  as  well  as  for  her 
right  to  immediately  emigrate  to 
Israel.  We  know  Ida's  health  is  poor 
and  that  she  suffers  from  ulcers, 
kidney,  liver,  and  heart  conditions. 
May  the  next  year  find  Ida  Nudel  in 
Israel,  in  good  health,  with  her  loved 
ones,  where  she  belongs.* 

*  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  House  floor  and  take  part  in  this 
World  Day  of  Protest  on  behalf  of  Ida 
Nudel.  Once  again  we  pose  a  public 
challenge  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  fulfill 
the  conunitment  they  made  with  re- 
spect to  human  rights  in  the  Helsinki 
accords.  Ida  Nudel's  steadfast  resis- 
tence  to  official  Soviet  policies  against 
religious  freedom  and  emigration  is  an 
example  of  tremendous  courage.  With 
full  knowledge  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  her,  Ida  began  a  struggle 
against  Soviet  efforts  to  prevent 
Jewish  emigration. 

She  has  persevered  through  several 
years  of  official  harassment,  including 
malicious  news  accounts  charging  her 
with  criminal  activity,  arrest  and  trial 
with  no  opportunity  to  make  a  de- 
fense, and  finally  a  4-year  sentence  to 
internal  exile  in  Siberia.  Ida  Nudel's 
crime  was  the  usual  Soviet  charge  of 
malicious  hooliganism,  in  other  words, 
she  sought  the  right  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  supported  others  in 
search  of  freedom.  We  have  the 
chance  today  to  bring  out  the  truth 
about  the  activities  of  the  KCrB  and 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  experi- 
ences of  Ida  Nudel  since  her  original 
request  for  a  visa  would  make  people 
in  our  Nation  cringe  in  disbelief.  She 
has  been  repeatedly  detained  and  sub- 
jected to  brutal  interrogations.  Her 
home  has  been  searched  and  ran- 
sacked on  several  occasions.  I  would 
like  to  know  why  the  Soviets  consider 
Ida  Nudel  such  a  threat  to  their  secu- 
rity. I  suspect  it  is  because  the  Soviet 
regime  fears  the  one  power  that  their 
military  might  and  police  state  cannot 
conquer,  the  human  will  for  freedom. 

In  less  than  3  weeks,  Ida  is  sched- 
uled to  be  released  from  internal  exile. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
join  our  effort  today  to  insure  permis- 
sion from  the  Soviet  Government  for 
Ida  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  her 
family.  By  doing  so,  you  will  take  part 
in  a  worldwide  humanitarian  move- 
ment for  human  rights  and  freedom. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  help  Ida 
Nudel  and  thousands  of  others  who 
have  carried  on  personal  struggles  in 
the  face  of  tremendous  adversity.* 

*  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join    my    distinguished    colleagues    in 


urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant  an 
exit  visa  to  Prisoner  of  Conscience  Ida 
Nudel,  and  thereby  honor  its  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  as  set  forth  in 
the  Helsinki  accords,  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory. 

Ida  Nudel's  is  a  story  of  great  per- 
sonal courage  and  heroism.  Since  1P78 
Ida  has  been  held  a  prisoner  in  Siberia 
on  charges  of  malicious  hooliganism. 
Her  crime  was  that  she  dared  to  speak 
out  for  those,  like  herself,  who  wished 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  join 
family  members  outside  the  country. 

Ida  began  speaking  out  for  her 
fellow  refuseniks  in  1971,  after  her 
own  application  for  an  exit  visa  was 
denied.  Harassed  for  7  years  by  Soviet 
authorities,  she  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  internal  exile  in  1978  after 
hanging  a  banner  outside  her  apart- 
ment window  that  read,  "KGB,  Give 
Me  My  Visa." 

Happily,  Ida  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
leased later  this  month.  Her  excep- 
tional bravery  and  horrible  situation 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  myself 
and  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  all  extremely  encouraged  by 
this  news  and  celebrate  with  Ida's 
family  and  friends  her  long-awaited 
freedom. 

But  there  is  still  one  battle  that  re- 
mains for  Ida  Nudel,  one  every  bit  as 
crucial  as  that  which  she  has  been 
waging  for  the  past  7  years,  and  one  in 
which  our  continued  support  is  just  as 
vital.  Upon  release  from  the  Siberian 
village  where  she  is  being  held,  Ida 
will  reapply  for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel, 
where  she  hopes  to  join  her  sistei, 
Elena  Fridman. 

For  7  years  Ida  Nudel,  the  Guardian 
Angel  of  Soviet  I*risoners  of  Con- 
science, provided  the  support  to  her 
fellow  refuseniks  which  enabled  them 
to  carry  on  their  battle.  For  4  years 
she  has  paid  a  terrific  penalty  for  this 
humanitarianism.  Now,  at  age  50,  Ida's 
health  has  begun  to  fail,  showing  signs 
of  four  harsh  winters  spent  in  a  Siberi- 
an wasteland. 

It  is  time  Ida  Nudel  was  allowed  to 
return  to  her  own  life,  to  the  family 
and  friends  whose  comfort  has  been 
denied  her  for  so  long. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  calling  on 
Soviet  officials  to  grant  an  exit  visa  to 
Ida  Nudel.  and  also  in  assuring  them 
that  our  efforts  on  Ida's  behalf  will 
not  diminish  until  she  has  been  reunit- 
ed with  her  family  in  Israel.* 
*  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  here  and 
throughout  the  world  in  both  a  tribute 
and  a  protest:  A  tribute  to  the  courage 
of  a  single  extraordinary  woman  and  a 
protest  against  the  policies  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  tried  in  vain  to  si- 
lence her. 

It  has  been  11  years  since  Ida  Nudel, 
whom  I  "adopted"  in  1980.  first  ap- 
plied for  a  visa  that  would  allow  her  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  she 
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might  practice  the  Jewish  faith  freely 
and  in  peace.  In  those  11  years  she  has 
been  forced  to  endure  the  most  cruel 
harassment,  abuse,  and  finally,  impris- 
onment. But  she  has  kept  her  faith— 
and  today  it  is  vital  that  we  show  our 
faith  in  her. 

Imagine,  if  you  can.  the  courage  and 
strength  that  made  this  one  woman 
challenge  the  monolithic  tyranny  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Remember  that  Ida  Nudel  not  only 
spoke  out  for  her  rights— demanded 
her  freedom— but  also  worked  alone  to 
help  those  who  shared  her  plight. 

For  7  years  Ida  Nudel  cared  for  the 
sick  and  lonely  who  had  been  impris- 
oned by  the  Soviet  authorities  because 
they,  too,  had  demanded  their  free- 
dom. In  those  years  she  became  known 
as  the  Angel  of  the  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science, a  solitary  figure  representing 
compassion  and  hope. 

And  by  displaying  those  virtues  so 
openly  and  proudly,  she  became  a 
criminal. 

The  arrest  and  trial  of  Ida  Nudel 
were,  as  all  of  us  know,  mockeries  of 
the  most  basic  concepts  of  justice.  And 
her  exile  in  Siberia  for  these  past  4 
years  has  stood  as  a  reminder  to  all 
the  world  that  Soviet  justice  is  no  jus- 
tice at  all,  but  merely  the  workings  of 
a  system  warped  by  anit-Semitism  and 
the  fear  of  freedom. 

This  month  Ida  Nudel  will  finish  her 
term  of  exile  in  Krivosheino,  Siberia. 
She  will  have  withstood  the  personal 
agonies  and  the  public  humiliation 
that  have  been  heaped  on  her  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  She  will  have  dem- 
onstrated, for  all  the  world,  that  even 
the  most  despotic  of  governments 
cannot  crush  the  human  spirit  and  its 
dedication  to  freedom. 

For  all  of  us  who  have  worked  and 
prayed  for  Ida  Nudel  during  her 
ordeal,  her  release  from  exile  will  be  a 
triumph,  but  only  a  partial  one. 

It  will  show  that  Ida  Nudel  has  had 
the  will  to  endure  her  torments.  But 
to  those  of  us  who  have  followed  her 
case  for  years,  that  will  come  as  no 
surprise. 

The  triumph  of  Ida  Nudel  will  be 
complete  only  when  she  has  finally  ob- 
tained the  exit  visa  that  has  been  her 
goal  for  these  11  years— and  when  she 
is  reunited  in  Israel  with  her  sister, 
Elena  Fridman,  who  has  worked  so 
tirelessly  on  her  behalf  for  so  long. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the 
Soviet  Government  will,  at  long  last, 
accede  to  the  demands  of  an  outraged 
world  that  this  woman— and  the  thou- 
sands she  represents— be  granted  the 
freedom  that  is  by  right  hers. 

But  we  are  here  today  to  put  that 
Government  on  notice  that  if  it  cares 
at  all  about  its  place  in  the  world  com- 
munity—if it  aspires  in  the  least  to  the 
acceptance  of  civilized  nations,  if  it 
wishes  to  be  viewed  as  anything  more 
than    the    worlds    prisonhouse— then 
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justice  and  freedom 
to  Ida  Nudel. 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  for- 
ever ignore  the  conscience  of  its  own 
national.  Nor  can  it  expect  to  resist 
the  tide  of  freedom  that  is  the  true 
driving  force  of  history. 

Today,  we  are  uncertain  about  what 
the  future  holds  for  Ida  Nudel.  But  we 
know  what  she  has  done— what  she 
represents  to  those  who  share  her 
quest  for  freedom— and  what  has  sus- 
tained her  through  these  years. 

We  know,  and  share,  the  faith  and 
hope  of  Ida  Nudel.  It  is  up  to  us  to  do 
all  we  can  to  redeem  that  towering 
faith.* 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
as  part  of  a  World  Day  of  Protest,  we 
honor  an  heroic  woman,  Ida  Nudel, 
whose  life  of  sacrifice  should  dispell 
the  pessimism  of  those  who  mistaken- 
ly believe  that  ours  is  a  world  without 
heroes. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  Representa- 
tive Norman  P.  Lent,  and  other  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals  active  in  co- 
ordinating this  special  occasion.  It  is  a 
day  to  recognize  a  Soviet  Jewish  Pris- 
oner of  Conscience  whose  life  of  sacri- 
fice also  reminds  us  that  the  human 
will  to  religious  freedom  is  so  vibrant 
that  no  government,  no  matter  how 
perva.'sive  and  ruthless  its  secret  police, 
can  ever  sap  its  vigor. 

In  addition  to  participating  in  this 
World  Day  of  Protest,  I  registered  my 
concern  for  Ida  Nudel's  human  rights 
last  week  in  letters  to  Soviet  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a  few 
moments  to  express  their  thoughts  as 
well  about  Ida  Nudel  to  officials  in 
both  the  American  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ments. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  24,  1982. 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
The  Kremlin. 
Moscow.  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  Mr.  Prisident:  In  June  1978.  Ida 
Nudel.  a  Soviet  Jewish  economist,  was  con- 
victed of  'malicious  hooliganism"  by  your 
government  and  sentenced  to  a  Siberian 
prison  for  four  years.  As  her  term  nears  its 
end.  human  rights  advocates  throughout 
the  world  are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  if  Ida 
Nudel  will  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  join  her  sister,  the  very  issue  that 
prompted  here  arrest  in  the  first  place. 

In  November  1978,  just  five  months  after 
Ida  Nudel  was  arrested,  voters  in  Queens, 
New  York,  elected  me  to  the  United  States 
Congress  and  a  short  time  later,  I  adopted 
her  as  my  "Soviet  Jewish  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science." Since  then,  I  have  written  to  you 
and  other  Soviet  officials,  repeatedly  asking 
you  to  arrange  a  time  to  meet  with  me  and 
discuss  this  important  case.  Thus  far,  unfor- 
tunately, members  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment have  evaded  my  inquiries.  But  they 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  Ida  Nudel  has 
become  a  symbol  to  the  world,  challenging 
the  mistaken  idea  that  a  prison  wall  can  for- 


ever crush  the  overpowering  will  to  free- 
dom. 

In  the  name  of  human  decency,  it  is  time 
for  the  Soviet  government  to  abide  by  its 
pledge  contained  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  which  emphatically 
declares.  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave 
any  country,  including  his  own.  and  return 
to  his  country."  Ida  Nudel  seeks  only  to  ex- 
ercise two  sacred  rights  guaranteed  by  inter- 
national law— the  freedom  to  travel  and  the 
freedom  of  religious  expression. 

Only  Soviet  officials,  of  course,  can  make 
Soviet  policy,  but  your  regime  should  know 
that  this  Congress,  and  the  Americans  they 
represent,  would  no  more  retreat  from  their 
shared  commitment  to  Ida  Nudel  and  the 
other  "Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science"' than  we  would  repeal  our  own  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Once  more.  I  implore  you  to  erect  no  new 
barriers  when  Ida  Nudel  seeks  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Israel.  Only  in  this  way 
can  your  government  silence  the  thunder- 
ous outrage  that  has  greeted  your  handling 
of  her  case  until  no*.  I  will  eagerly  await  a 
response  from  you  to  my  request  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  Ida  Nudel. 
Sincerely, 

Geraldine  a.  Ferraro, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  24.  1982. 
Hon.  Alexander  Haic. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Haig:  As  you  speak  for 
the  United  States  in  meetings  with  Soviet 
officials,  it  is  imperative  that  you  communi- 
cate the  deep  American  concern  about  the 
treatment  of  Ida  Nudel,  a  Jewish  economist 
convicted  of  ""malicious  hooliganism"'  by  the 
Soviet  regime  four  years  ago.  With  her  term 
scheduled  to  end  in  March,  human  rights 
advocates  around  the  world  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  if  Ida  Nudel  will  be  permitted 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  after  leaving  the  Sibe- 
rian prison  where  she  has  been  held  in  de- 
humanizing conditions  since  1978. 

Ida  Nudel  did  not  kill,  rob  or  slander 
anyone.  This  woman,  known  as  the  "Angel 
of  Mercy  "  for  her  kindnesses  to  other  pris- 
oners, simply  hung  a  banner  from  her 
Moscow  flat  reading,  "KOB.  give  me  my 
visa."  For  that  expression  of  her  will  to 
freedom,  Ida  Nudel  was  arrested.  The 
Reagan  Administration,  as  it  seeks  to  pro- 
mote the  cherished  cause  of  human  rights 
around  the  globe,  should  carefully  note 
these  words  written  by  Ida  Nudel  while  in 
exile,  words  that  insist  that  pressure  from 
the  United  States  can  positively  affect  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
"Through  our  suffering,  we  have  been  able 
to  push  the  gates  of  the  U.S.S.R.  just  slight- 
ly ajar.  Through  the  tiny  opening  we  have 
made  in  the  Iron  Curtain,  Jews  manage  to 
get  out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  in  fact  is 
our  one  solace  through  our  ordeal.  But  the 
opening  is  small  and  vulnerable,  and  we  im- 
plore all  of  you  in  the  free  world  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  opening  and  not  to  allow 
the  gates  to  be  slammed  shut  again." 

As  a  member  of  Congress  who  has  adopted 
Ida  Nudel  as  her  "Prisoner  of  Conscience,"  I 
implore  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  the  primary 
spokesman  for  American  foreign  policy,  to 
warn  Soviet  officials  that  our  country  will 
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not  watch  silently  while  the  gates  of  free- 
dom are  slammed  shut  again. 
Sincerely. 

Geraldine  A.  Ferraro, 
Member  of  Congress.m 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  years 
ago  Soviet  authorities  exiled  Jewish 
refusenik  Ida  Nudel  to  the  cold  waste- 
land of  Siberia.  But  no  frozen  prison 
can  chill  a  heart  that  bums  for  free- 
dom. Thus.  Ida  Nudel,  who  has  fought 
since  1970  for  her  freedom,  still  fights 
for  that  same  right  today:  for  the  visa 
to  Israel  that  will  mean  freedom. 

Ida  Nudel's  battle  for  freedom  has 
carried  her  far  beyond  herself.  Years 
of  caring  and  providing  for  other 
Jewish  prisoners  also  persecuted  for 
their  beliefs  testifies  to  her  selfless- 
ness. Her  actions  while  in  exile  fill  her 
heart,  as  it  fills  our  hearts  now,  with 
extraordinary  feelings. 

Ida  Nudel,  the  Guardian  Angel  of 
the  Prisoners  of  Conscience,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary woman.  She  turns  now  to 
us  for  help,  as  so  many  have  turned  to 
her.  It  is  within  our  power  to  help  one 
who  has  helped  others  so  much;  and 
just  as  she  so  readily  extended  her 
hand,  we  must  extend  ours.  We  must 
demand  that  Ida  Nudel  be  granted  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  most 
noble  of  causes  by  protesting  the 
Soviet  Union's  denial  of  her  visa.» 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  release  Ida  Nudel  and  grant  her 
request  for  an  emigration  visa. 

Ida  Nudel  made  her  initial  applica- 
tion for  a  visa  in  May  1971.  The  re- 
quest was  denied  because  of  state  se- 
crets. Shortly  thereafter,  she  began 
her  efforts  to  care  for  and  support 
Jewish  prisoners  who  had  been  jailed 
for  their  beliefs.  Because  of  her  tire- 
less efforts  on  their  behalf,  she  has 
since  become  known  as  the  Guardian 
Angel  of  the  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 
Unfortunately,  this  notoriety  has  not 
been  well  received  by  the  KGB,  the 
Soviet  Secret  Police. 

On  June  1,  1978,  Ida  Nudel  was  ar- 
rested by  the  KGB  on  a  charge  of  ma- 
licious hooliganism.  For  a  period  of  7 
years  before  her  arrest,  she  had  been 
subjected  to  various  forms  of  official 
harassment,  interrogations,  and  a  ma- 
licious press  campaign.  After  a  trial 
during  which  she  was  permitted  no 
representation  and  where  no  defense 
witnesses  were  called,  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  4  years  of  internal  exile  in 
Siberia. 

Ida  Nudel  is  the  only  Jewish  woman 
now  held  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  Pris- 
oner of  Conscience.  She  has  never 
stopped  believing  in  her  cause  and 
stands  as  an  example  of  bravery  in  the 
face  of  the  authoritarian  Soviet 
regime. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  from  the 
statement  Ida  Nudel  made  at  the  close 
of  her  trial: 


If  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  will  be 
gray  and  monotonous,  these  seven  years  will 
warm  my  heart  with  the  knowledge  that  my 
life  has  not  been  without  purpose.  None  of 
you.  my  judges,  is  capable  of  finding  a  pun- 
ishment that  would  take  revenge  and  de- 
prive me  of  the  triumph  and  victory  of 
these  seven  years.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  freshman  term  in  Congress,  in  No- 
vember 1979,  the  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to 
'release  Ida  Nudel  from  exile  and 
allow  her  to  emigrate  to  Israel  so  that 
she  can  be  reunited  with  her  sister  and 
husband."  In  January  1980,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
along  with  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Congressional  Wives  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  worked  to  gather  petitions, 
which  were  presented  to  Soviet  offi- 
cials on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel  and  her 
many  supporters  in  the  United  States, 
who  today  continue  to  demand  her  re- 
lease. On  April  27,  1981,  serveral  of  us 
in  the  House  hosted  a  reception  in 
honor  of  Ida's  50th  birthday.  Today, 
still  in  exile  in  Siberia.  Ida  fights  on 
for  freedom. 

Over  10  years  ago,  Ida  Nudel  first 
applied  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  smd  was  refused.  Seven  years 
later  in  1978,  she  courageously  stood 
up  to  the  Soviet  authorities  and  in 
front  of  the  world  proclaimed  "KGB. 
give  me  a  visa  to  Israel."  Her  subse- 
quent sentence  to  internal  exile  in  Si- 
beria is  an  attempt  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  darken  and  empty  her  life, 
to  kill  her  spirit,  and  to  force  her  to 
abandon  her  religion  and  faith  in  jus- 
tice. But  her  Soviet  oppressors  know 
little  of  the  determination  and  perse- 
verance of  this  woman.  Despite  illness 
and  psychological  and  emotional  pres- 
sures, she  has  not  given  up.  We  are 
telling  Ida  today  that  we  are  all  with 
her  and  that  we  continue  to  protest 
the  intransigence  of  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. Ida  knows  too  that  she  is  a 
person  who  symbolizes  the  struggle  of 
all  Soviet  refuseniks  and  so  as  we  pro- 
test for  her  today,  we  also  protest  for 
those  unknown  to  us  who  have  made 
the  sacrifices,  who  have  faced  the 
harassment,  and  who  have  had  to 
endure  the  unjust  punishments  in 
their  quest  for  freedom.  Ida  has  broad- 
ened her  quest  by  helping  many 
Jewish  refuseniks  and  prisoners, 
giving  them  a  renewed  hope,  and  sup- 
porting them  in  their  Jewish  faith  and 
cultural  heritage. 

Today,  of  the  many  who  have  active- 
ly worked  for  the  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  who  are  now  serving  sen- 
tences for  their  work,  Ida  is  among  the 
oldest  and  is  the  only  woman.  At  her 
trials  in  1978  she  told  us: 

I  have  learned  to  walk  proudly  with  my 
head  high  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  Jewish 
woman . . . 

And— 

Every  time  I  was  about  to  help  another 
friend,  my  heart  filled  with  an  extraordi- 
nary feeling  unlike  any  other.  Perhaps  the 


closest  such  feeling  is  that  which  a  woman 
feels  when  giving  a  new  life. 

This  woman,  well  known  and  loved 
as  the  "Guardian  Angel"  who  has 
helped  so  many,  continues  to  bear, 
with  hope  and  strong  faith,  the 
burden  of  her  oppressor's  justice. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  in  the 
United  States,  and  around  the  world 
are  saying  today  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment must  relent  and  let  Ida  Nudel 
go.  The  more  uncompromising  the 
Soviet  Government's  position  be- 
comes, the  more  forcefully  we  speak 
out  and  the  greater,  in  nimiber,  we 
become.  We  are  standing  at  the  portal 
and  will  stand  watch  until  Ida  Nudel 
can  cross  the  Soviet  borders  into  free- 
dom. 

The  Soviet  authorities  must  under- 
stand our  message  clearly.  We  know 
what  is  happening  to  Ida  Nudel.  We 
know  that  she  is  due  to  be  released 
next  month  from  her  arbitrary  sen- 
tence of  internal  exile.  We  believe  that 
she  must  at  least  be  permitted  to 
return  home  to  live  in  Moscow— that  is 
the  very  least  we  should  expect  from 
the  Soviet  authorities.  The  Soviet 
Government  cannot  forever  try  to 
blind  itself  from  world  opinion  or  from 
the  unyielding  protests  of  a  world  of 
people  who  despise  injustice  and  inhu- 
manity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Lent,  for  calling  this 
special  order  today  to  recognize  this 
World  Day  of  I»rot?st  for  Ida  Nudel. 
Triumph  and  victory  belong  to  her 
and  this  dream  will  live  in  her  and  us 
until— finally— she  joins  us  in  the  free 
world.* 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  by  the  chance 
to  participate  in  this  World  Day  of 
Protest  on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel,  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  the  Prisoners  of 
Conscience,  whose  only  crime  has  been 
to  seek  the  rights  that  should  be  every 
person's  by  birth. 

Everywhere  in  the  world,  all  who  be- 
lieve in  religious  and  personal  liberty 
admire  her  courage  and  determination 
in  the  face  of  7  years  of  harassment  by 
KGB  officials,  a  malicious  press  cam- 
paign, a  trial  which  was  a  mockery  of 
justice,  and  internal  exile  in  Siberia. 
We  honor  Ida  Nudel  because  she  has, 
through  her  compassion  and  heroism, 
become  able  to  walk  proudly  in  a  socie- 
ty which  views  individuality  as  a 
crime. 

All  across  the  Soviet  Union,  brave 
men  and  women  are  striving  for  the 
freedom  that  we  in  America  are  so  for- 
tunate to  experience  each  day  of  our 
lives.  Through  countless  quiet  acts  of 
humanity,  they  are  creating  a  brilliant 
new  chapter  in  the  struggle  for  liber- 
ty. We  must  and  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port them  in  every  way  possible. 

Ida  Nudel's  achievement  will  contin- 
ue  to   inspire   us   to  support   human 
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rights.  We  shall  remember  her  final 
words  at  her  trial,  on  June  21,  1978: 

None  of  you.  my  judges.  Is  capable  of  find- 
ing a  punishment  that  would  take  revenge 
and  deprive  me  of  the  triumph  and  victory 
of  these  seven  years.* 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  a  World  Day  of 
Protest  on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel.  a  cou- 
rageous woman  who  is  completing  a 
long  and  harsh  period  of  internal  exile 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ida  Nudel  has 
been  active  in  the  support  of  Jewish 
refuseniks,  and  has  herself  been  re- 
fused permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
since  her  first  request  for  a  visa  in 
1971.  After  being  arrested  for  hanging 
a  protest  banner  from  her  apartment 
window  in  1978.  she  begain  the  arduous 
Siberian  exile  which  is  now  approach- 
ing an  end. 

As  a  proud,  sensitive  woman  who 
dedicated  herself  to  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  other  prisoners  of  conscience 
prior  to  her  own  arrest.  Ida  Nudel  gar- 
nered the  respect  and  admiration  of 
people  the  world  over.  Known  as  the 
Guardian  Angel,  she  is  a  strong  and 
inspiring  example  to  others  who  work 
for  the  freedom  to  worship  in  or  the 
right  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Like  many  others,  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  increasingly  stringent  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  individuals  who  seek  exit 
visas.  And  I  am  concerned  for  those 
Soviet  citizens  who  endure  harassment 
and  persecution  by  their  neighbors 
and  their  government  because  they 
choose  to  practice  their  religious  faith 
or  seek  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
calling  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
honor  its  commitment  to  these  princi- 
ples as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, and  to  recognize  Ida  Nudel's 
right  to  emigrate  to  Israel  following 
her  anticipated  release  from  exile  in 
March  of  this  year.* 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  demanding 
that  the  Soviet  Union  grant  emigra- 
tion rights  to  Ida  Nudel,  who  is  sched- 
uled for  release  on  March  20,  1982 
from  her  forced  internal  exile  in  Sibe- 
ria. 

For  3Va  years  she  has  struggled 
against  the  bitter  Siberian  conditions, 
her  health  progressively  deteriorating. 
She  is  now  the  oldest  prisoner  of  con- 
science and  the  only  woman  forced  to 
endure  these  horrifying  circum- 
stances. 

Ida  Nudel  deserves  to  be  reunited 
with  her  family  in  Israel.  Her  only 
crime  was  the  desire  for  freedom  to 
practice  her  beliefs.  It  is  a  right  she  is 
guaranteed  under  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Helsinki  accords  of  1975, 
signed  and  endorsed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today,  I  participate  in  protesting 
the  unduly  extended  imprisonment  of 
Ida  Nudel,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  and 
persecution  of  individuals,  who,  like 


her,  have  been  abused  by  a  callous 
regime  refusing  to  allow  the  Jews  in 
its  country  to  live  in  peace. 

Ida's  struggle  has  been  our  struggle 
as  well.  Her  courage  and  strength 
should  be  rewarded  by  granting  the 
exit  visa  she  has  waited  to  receive  for 
one-fifth  of  her  life.  I  have  pledged  to 
see  Ida  reunited  with  her  sister  and 
husband  in  Israel.  I  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  listen  to  this  world  protest, 
to  abide  by  their  agreements  and  to 
free  Ida  Nudel.  She  has  fulfilled  her 
sentence  and  it  is  imperative  that  she 
be  allowed  the  right  to  travel  to  a 
country  which  will  not  subject  her  to 
the  harassment  she  has  endured  fgr 
the  past  11  years  in  the  U.S.S.R.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
4  years,  Ida  Nudel  has  been  enduring  a 
sentence  of  internal  exile  in  a  remote 
Siberian  village  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
She  was  sent  into  exile  after  years  of 
protesting  the  treatment  of  Jews  and 
the  Soviet  denial  of  their  right  to  emi- 
grate. 

A  courageous  woman  who  dared  to 
raise  her  voice  agaiirst  the  police  state, 
she  is  scheduled  to  complete  her  term 
soon.  She  wants  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
to  be  with  her  sister  Elena,  her  only 
living  relative. 

We  Americans  cannot  really  compre- 
hend what  it  must  be  like  to  live  in  a 
country  which  is  a  vast  prison.  I  sus- 
pect you  must  actually  live  in  it  to 
know  it. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  matter 
to  allow  a  woman  to  go  to  live  with  her 
sister,  but  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  for 
anybody  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
even  to  move  from  one  city  to  another 
in  that  State. 

But  perhaps  President  Brezhnev  can 
be  persuaded  to  exercise  compassion  in 
this  case.  Perhaps  he  will  give  Ida 
Nudel  her  freedom. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
ask  for  her  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  strong  feelings  on  behalf 
of  Ida  Nudel,  the  "Guardian  Angel"  of 
Soviet  Prisoners  of  Conscience.  On 
this  World  Day  of  Protest,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  join  in  demanding  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  permit  Ida  Nudel 
who  remains  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the 
3V2  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to 
rejoin  their  loved  ones. 

This  strong-willed,  soft-spoken 
woman  has  devoted  her  life  to  helping 
ease  the  conditions  of  other  Prisoners 
of  Conscience,  and  has  fought  against 
the  Kremlin's  unrelenting  persecution 
and  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews.  Her 
desperation  to  leave  for  Israel  in  the 
face  of  continued  Soviet  refusal  to 
grant  her  exit  permission  led  her  to 
hang  a  banner  outside  of  her  Moscow 
apartment  in  June  1978  with  a  simple 
plea,  "KGB,  Give  Me  My  Visa."  Soviet 
authorities  responded  by  giving  her  4 


years  of  exile  in  Siberia,  for  her  hu- 
manitarian request  which  they  labeled 
as  "malicious  hooliganism." 

Ida  Nudel,  the  only  Jewish  woman 
now  held  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
"Prisoner  of  Conscience,"  is  one  of  the 
most  courageous  fighters  for  freedom 
from  the  heartless  Soviet  regime.  She 
has  gained  worldwide  recognition  and 
admiration  as  she  continues  to  speak 
out  against  the  injustices  and  inhu- 
manities that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  perpe- 
trating against  Its  own  people.  The 
case  of  Ida  Nudel.  whose  only  request 
is  to  live  where  she  wishes,  is  just  one 
example  of  the  harsh  actions  by  the 
Kremlin. 

Although  Ida  has  never  stopped 
fighting  for  the  freedom  to  practice 
her  religion  in  the  country  of  her 
choice,  the  Soviet  authorities  continue 
to  persecute  this  brave  woman.  As  we 
salute  Ida  Nudel  today,  we  let  the 
Soviet  Union  know  that  their  persecu- 
tion of  this  woman  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  and  that  her  antici- 
pated release  from  exile  on  March  20 
should  be  permitted.  We  must  unite  in 
protesting  this  brutal  treatment  of  a 
most  heroic  woman,  whose  only  crime 
is  her  desire  for  freedom.  If  we  allow 
this  type  of  inhumane  persecution  to 
continue  without  protest,  it  will 
simply  encourage  the  Soviets  to  in- 
crease their  persecution  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
this  World  Day  of  Protest  on  behalf  of 
Ida  Nudel  and  express  our  hopes  for 
her  freedom  on  March  20.  and  for  the 
freedom  of  her  fellow  citizens.* 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  is  taking  this 
opportunity  to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  Ida  Nudel,  the  "Guardian 
Angel"  of  Jewish  refuseniks  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Currently  serving  the  final  days  of  a 
4-year  sentence  of  internal  exile  in  Si- 
beria, Ida  Nudel  embodies  the  courage 
and  dedication  of  Soviet  refuseniks, 
who  are  the  victims  of  an  increasingly 
brutal  campaign  of  harassment  and 
persecution  by  Soviet  officials.  She  is 
but  1  of  over  10,000  Jews  currently 
seeking  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  yet 
her  10-year-old  struggle  to  join  her 
sister  in  Israel  inspires  respect  and  ad- 
miration both  among  her  fellow  re- 
fuseniks and  those  of  us  who  are  com- 
mitted to  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  indeed  hard 
times  for  Soviet  Jews.  The  emigration 
statistics  just  released  for  the  month 
of  February  are  the  lowest  in  10 
years— only  283  Jews  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  And  there  is 
no  indication  that  this  disturbing 
trend  will  be  reversed  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  charac- 
teristic of  a  civilized  nation  is  its  re- 
spect for  the  basic  rights  of  its  citi- 
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zens— including  the  right  to  religious 
expression  and  the  right  to  emigrate 
to  join  one's  family.  These  principles 
are  firmly  established  by  the  Helsinki 
accords,  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
signed.  It  is  important  that  we  in  Con- 
gress draw  attention  to  the  bla'tant  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  Soviet  Union,  evidences 


gence  of  anti-Semitic  practices  by  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.* 
*  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel,  the 
"Guardian  Angel"  of  Soviet  Jewish  ac- 
tivists. Ms.  Nudel  is  one  of  my  "adopt- 
ed"  Soviet   I»risoners   of   Conscience, 


was  able  to  move  to  a  one-room  hut. 
She  must  walk  long  distances  to  carry 
provisions,  a  difficult  task  due  to  her 
recurring  heart  and  kidney  problems. 

I  recently  heard  from  Elena  Prid- 
man,  Ida  Nudel's  sister  who  emigrated 
to  Israel  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1972,  and  whom  Ida  Nudel  will  join  if 


by  its  denial  of  even  the  most  basic    and  I  have  followed  her  case  closely    she  is  permitted  to  emierat*.  M^  PriH 
rights^  to  Soviet  Jews.  I  am  pleased    over  the  years.  As  she  is  due  to  be  re     m^  is'l.T"  nci^!!?'!^  f.  ^o  ft  .^ 


that  Congress  passed  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 373  earlier  today,  and  I  am 
confident  that  action,  along  with  this 
special  order  honoring  Ida  Nudel,  will 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  are  not  ambivalent 
toward  their  barbarous  persecution  of 
Soviet  Jewry.* 

*  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
illustrates  the  hope  and  cause  of 
Soviet  Jewry  more  than  Ida  Nudel. 
Known  as  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the 
Prisoners  of  Conscience,  Ida  Nudel  has 
risked  her  own  life  as  an  activist  and 
leader  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Group  before  being  sent  into  a 
4-year  Siberian  exile  in  1978. 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
House  of  Representatives  paid  special 
tribute  to  Ida  Nudel,  and  in  April  Ida 
will  spend  yet  another  birthday,  her 
51st,  in  the  isolation  and  captivity  of 
internal  exile. 


leased  from  internal  exile  very  soon,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  let  the  Soviets 
know  we  have  not  abandoned  this  her- 
oine. 

Ms.  Nudel  was  arrested  on  June  2, 
1978,  for  "malicious  hooliganism,"  the 
traditional  charge  made  against  Soviet 
Jewish  activists  who  seek  only  to  prac- 
tice their  religion  or  emigrate  to 
Israel.  She  was  arrested  because  she 
had  hung  a  barmer  saying,  "KGB, 
Give  Me  My  Visa"  outside  her  apart- 
ment window  the  previous  day.  But  as 
she  said  after  she  was  sentenced  later 
that  month,  her  real  crime  was  that, 
"During  these  (past)  7  years  I  have 
learned  to  walk  proudly  with  my  head 
high  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  Jewish 
woman." 

Ida  Nudel  first  applied  to  emigrate 
in  May  1971,  but  emigration  was  con- 
sistently denied  for  reasons  of  state  se- 
curity. This  was  a  patent  fabrication. 


Ida's   life   was   devoted   to   helping    as  Nudel  has  no  knowledge  of  state  .se 


fellow  refuseniks  whose  daily  lives 
became  nightmares  once  they  applied 
for  permission  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel.  She  personified 
the  guardian  of  moral  and  inner 
strength,  courage,  and  determination 
characteristic  of  the  Soviet  Jewry 
movement.  Even  though  she  is  no 
longer  able  to  deliver  the  messages 
that  provided  so  much  encouragement 
to  refuseniks  cut  off  from  the  com- 
forts of  society,  her  sensitivity  to  the 
psychological  needs  of  people  who, 
due  to  their  wish  to  live  in  Israel,  are 
forced  to  suffer  mental  and  physical 
harassment,  continues  to  be  felt.  Her 
selfless  activism  became  and  remains  a 
symbol  of  strength.  While  she  is  shut 
away  and  denied  the  caring  in  her  own 
time  of  need  which  she  extended  to 
others,  we  must  do  what  we  can  for 
Ida  Nudel. 

I  have  recently  joined  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  sending  a  letter  to 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin 
urging  that  permission  be  given  to 
allow  Ida  to  be  reunited  with  her 
family  in  Israel. 

We  in  Congress  must  continue  our 
call  for  Ida's  release.  And  we  must  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  reopen  the  gates 
to  Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  the  1981  Jewish  emigration 
figure  of  9.447  reveals,  last  year  had 
the  lowest  rate  of  departure  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  since  1971. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  work 
toward  reopening  the  emigration  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  others  who  wish  to  be 
reunited  with  family  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  protest  the  resur- 


crets.  During  the  time  between  her  ap- 
plication to  emigrate  and  her  arrest, 
Nudel  lived  alone  in  Moscow.  Her 
apartment  was  raided  frequently,  and 
her  personal  effects  often  confiscated. 
Despite  continual  KGB  harassment, 
Nudel  continued  her  campaign  to  get 
permission  to  emigrate. 

She  also  continued  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  F»risoners  of  Con- 
science, for  which  she  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "Guardian  Angel."  She 
wrote  regularly  to  them  and  sent  them 
packages  necessary  for  their  survival. 
Her  expressions  of  solidarity  with 
these  Prisoners  of  Conscience  are  a 
model  to  all  of  us  working  for  the  free- 
dom of  citizens  imprisoned  because 
they  stood  up  for  human  dignity. 

In  November  1973.  Nudel  entered  a 
medical  clinic  for  a  heart  condition. 
Soviet  authorities  attempted  during 
her  stay  there  to  classify  her  as  an  al- 
coholic. This  would  have  meant  her 
being  committed  to  a  psychiatric  hos- 
pital, and  exposed  to  the  insidious 
Soviet  practice  of  repressing  dissidents 
by  using  psychiatric  "treatment." 
Thanks  to  public  opposition  to  this 
prospect,  she  escaped  this  fate.  Since 
then  she  has  suffered  from  a  number 
of  serious  illnesses,  but  has  resisted 
treatment  for  fear  of  what  could 
happen  to  her  in  a  hospital. 

Ida  Nudel  is  serving  her  sentence  in 
Krivosheino,  a  Siberian  village  of 
6,000,  most  of  them  exiled  criminals  or 
their  descendants.  Her  first  home 
there  was  a  hostel  inhabited  by  60  vio- 
lent men  who  frequently  threatened 
her  with  physical  harm.  In  1979,  she 


man  is  very  concerned  about  what  will 
happen  to  her  sister  if  she  is  not  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  immediately  upon 
her  release  from  internal  exile.  She 
wrote: 

We  cannot  allow  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
believe  that  Ida  has  been  forgotten  after  3Vi 
years  of  exUe.  They  must  be  reminded  that 
they  will  be  held  accountable  for  whatever 
further  harm  might  befall  her  during  this 
upcoming  hazy  period.  Every  effort  must 
now  be  made  to  extract  from  her  persecu- 
tors an  answer  as  to  what  they  have  In  mind 
now  that  they  know  they  couldn't  break  her 
by  isolating  her  in  Siberian  exile.  She  has 
suffered  enough.  I  cannot  even  begin  to 
imagine  what  sinister  fate  awaits  her  if  and 
when  she  is  allowed  to  leave  Siberia  as  a 
Soviet  ex-convict  if  she  is  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  directly  from  Sibe- 
ria. 

Seventy-four  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
sent  a  letter  on  Friday  to  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Anatoly  Dobrynin  asking 
that  Ida  Nudel  be  allowed  to  join  her 
sister  as  soon  as  she  is  released.  I  hope 
our  effort  will  prompt  action  by  the 
Soviets,  and  certainly  intend  to  follow 
up  on  this  effort  with  similar  appeals 
to  the  Soviets.  I  also  have  written  to 
the  State  Department  about  Ms. 
Nudel,  and  understand  that  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  in  fact  mentioned  the 
urgency  of  Ms.  Nudel's  case  at  his 
recent  meetings  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko.  I  am  pleased  the 
State  Department  has  taken  this  activ- 
ist role  on  her  behalf.  Only  continued 
pressure  on  the  Soviets  will  bring 
about  the  freedom  of  Soviet  Prisoners 
of  Conscience. 

Ida  Nudel's  only  crime  was  to  live 
proudly  as  a  Jew.  We  must  stand  by 
her  imtil  she  is  freed  and  permitted  to 
join  her  sister  in  Israel.  Today's  spe- 
cial order  should  serve  to  warn  the  So- 
viets that  the  United  States  will  not 
countenance  the  oppression  of  good 
citizens  like  Ida  Nudel.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful, perhaps  very  soon  Ida's  dream, 
"that  some  day  I  will  walk  up  the 
steps  of  an  El-Al  aircraft,  and  my  suf- 
fering and  my  tears  will  remain  in  my 
memory  only,"  will  come  true.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 

*  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
commemorates  a  World  Day  of  Protest 
for  a  very  brave  woman.  Ida  Nudel  has 
been  aptly  called  the  "Guardian  Angel 
of  the  Prisoners  of  Conscience"  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  From  1971  until  her  im- 
prisonment on  trumped-up  charges  in 
1978,  Ida  Nudel  took  an  active  role  in 
supporting  and  caring  for  Jewish  Pris- 
oners of  Conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Naturally  her  efforts,  like  all 
humanitarian  and  freedom-promoting 
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efforts,  earned  her  the  wrath  of  the 
Soviet  regime. 

Ida  Nudel,  prior  to  her  imprison- 
ment, had  been  subjected  to  a  nonstop 
campaign  of  harassment  for  7  years.  A 
false  press  campaign  sanctioned  by  the 
authorities  was  undertaken  to  impugn 
her  character  and  brand  her  a  crimi- 
nal. Her  applications  for  an  emigration 
visa  were  repeatedly  denied.  Finally,  in 
1978,  Ida  Nudel  was  charged  with  "ma- 
licious hooliganism,"  the  state's  code 
word  for  a  dissenter.  In  a  sham  of  a 
trial,  she  was  convicted.  The  real  basis 
of  her  conviction  was  the  hanging  of  a 
barmer  from  her  window  requesting 
the  authorities  to  give  her  her  visa.  It 
is  unimaginable  that  anyone  in  this 
day  and  age  could  be  sentenced  for  an 
action  which  we  in  this  country  view 
as  a  natural  right.  Throughout  her 
entire  ordeal  of  arrest,  trial,  harass- 
ment, and  exile  In  Siberia  for  the  past 
4  years,  Ida  Nudel  never  lost  her  cour- 
age. 

At  her  trial.  Ida  Nudel  exposed  the 
Soviet  system  for  the  political  weapon 
that  It  is— a  weapon  used  against  inno- 
cent people.  "I  am  standing  trial  for 
the  entire  past  7  years  of  my  life,"  de- 
clared Ms.  Nudel.  Referring  to  her 
work  with  dissidents  she  said: 

If  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  will  be 
gray  and  monotonous,  these  past  7  years 
will  warm  my  heart  with  the  knowledge 
that  my  life  has  not  been  without  purpose. 
None  of  you,  my  Judges,  is  capable  of  find- 
ing a  punishment  that  would  deprive  me  of 
the  triumph  and  victory  of  the  past  7  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  mes- 
sages of  the  Members  of  this  Chamber 
will  have  an  impact  on  Ms.  Nudel's  sit- 
uation. She  has  been  deprived  of  liber- 
ty needlessly  for  the  past  4  years.  We 
may  only  demand  that  she  be  released 
immediately.  And  when  she  is  re- 
leased. I  hope  that  she  will  be  able  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Justice  and  human- 
ity demand  better  treatment  of  this 
brave  Individual.  I  join  the  call  for 
freedom  for  Ida  Nudel  and  pledge  my 
continued  support  for  her  until  she  is 
released.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ms.  Ida  Nudel  applied  for  an  exit  visa 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Israel  In  1971. 
Since  that  time,  she  has  been  repeat- 
edly harassed  and  Interrogated.  On 
March  20,  1982.  she  will  complete  her 
4-year  exile  in  Siberia. 

Ms.  Nudel  is  in  poor  health  and  is  In 
constant  pain.  She  Is  the  only  Jewish 
woman  now  held  as  a  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science In  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  cour- 
age, determination,  and  spirit  are  un- 
surpassed. 

She  walks  proudly  with  her  head 
high  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  Jewish 
woman.  I  join  with  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues here  on  this  World  Day  of 
Protest  on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel,  to  ask 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev  and  Soviet 
Ambassador  Dobrynln  to  grant  an  exit 
visa  for  Ida  Nudel  allowing  her  to 
spend  her  remaining  days  with  loved 
ones  in  Israel.* 


•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  today  in  this 
World  Day  of  Protest  on  behalf  of  Ida 
Nudel,  and  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Lent,  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Each  one  of  us  committed  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice  must  feel  a 
special  kinship  with  this  brave  free- 
dom fighter,  but  more  than  this,  a 
deep,  abiding  respect  for  her  compas- 
sion and  courage. 

She  has  suffered  greatly,  but  has 
emerged  even  stronger  in  her  efforts 
to  care  for  and  support  her  comrades 
who  have  been  jailed  for  their  beliefs. 

Dauntless  and  proud,  Ida  Nudel  de- 
serves our  support.  We  owe  It  to  this 
great  woman  to  answer  her  call,  "If 
our  suffering  will  not  force  every  one 
of  you  to  rush  to  help  us,  then  it  is  in 
vain." 

In  that  spirit.  I  appeal  to  President 
Brezhnev  and  Ambassador  Dobrynln, 
to  whom  these  words  will  be  sent,  to 
permit    Ida    Nudel    to    emigrate    to 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  know  that  Ida  Nudel  Is  about 
to  be  released  from  her  4-year  exile  to 
Siberia,  a  sentence  ostensibly  Imposed 
for  the  crime  of  "malicious  hooligan- 
ism;" in  reality  it  was  for  the  "crime" 
of  being  Jewish  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ida  will  celebrate  her  51st  birthday 
in  April.  It  would  be  fitting  if  the 
Soviet  authorities  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  allow  her  to  celebrate  it  in 
Israel,  with  her  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, whose  Indefatigable  support  and 
encouragement  have  helped  sustain 
her  through  the  harsh  Siberian  win- 
ters of  her  exile. 

The  United  States  has  not  been 
silent  on  this  matter.  Thanks  to  Norm 
Lent  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  our 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed our  deep  concern  over  the 
treatment  of  Ida  Nudel  and  other  dis- 
sidents. I  have  joined  others  In  speak- 
ing out  frequently  against  the  harass- 
ment of  Ida,  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
Vladimir  Prestin,  Andrei  Sakharov, 
and  Elena  Bonner,  to  name  a  few. 
We've  been  personally  assured  by 
Elena  Friedman,  Ida's  sister,  that 
word  does  filter  back  to  the  dissidents 
that  they  have  not  been  forgotten  by 
the  world  outside  their  jail  cells,  and 
that  this  knowledge  causes  them  to 
take  heart  and  continue  to  hope  for 
their  freedom,  and  the  freedom  of  all 
other  Soviet  citizens  who  desire  only 
to  be  permitted  to  retain  and  practice 
their  beliefs,  or  alternatively,  to  be 
permitted  to  emigrate  to  a  country 
which  will  respect  their  views. 

Our  activities  must  not  cease  with 
Ida's  release.  We  must  continue  to 
press  the  Soviet  Government  to  allow 
her  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  a  request  ini- 
tiated in  1971  when  she  first  applied 
for  an  exit  visa.  This  application 
marked  the  begirming  of  her  harass- 
ment, by  Soviet  authorities,  as  it  does 


in  almost  every  case.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  voice  our  protests  to  the  Soviet 
Union  against  its  policy  of  routinely 
denying  exit  visas  for  Jews,  and  using 
the  visa  application  as  a  starting  point 
for  escalating  harassment  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community.* 
•  Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  concern  and  enthusi- 
asm that  I  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Lent,  in  the  World  Day 
of  Protest  on  behalf  of  Ms.  Ida  Nudel, 
a  Prisoner  of  Conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  serving  a  4-year  sentence  in 
exile  in  Siberia. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  been  aware  of  Ms.  Ida  Nudel's 
imprisonment  for  the  "crime"  of  seek- 
ing the  human  right  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Like  many  of  my 
colleagues  I  have  often  raised  my  voice 
in  support  of  Ms.  Ida  Nudel's  quest  for 
freedom. 

Once  again.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
demanding  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  permit  Ida  Nudel  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  upon  her  anticipated 
release  from  exile  on  March  20,  1982.« 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boner  of  Termessee).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  spoken  with  respect  to  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board,  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  for  more  than  two  decades 
has  overlooked  or  abdicated  a  very  se- 
rious and  continuing  responsibility, 
ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  1913 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Act.  Also  be- 
cause of  the  long-standing  need  for 
the  congressional  oversight,  and  cer- 
tainly review  of  the  provisions  of  that 
act.  Inasmuch  as  this  Board  or  agency 
by  its  persistent  and  willful  ignoring  of 
accountability  either  to  the  Congress 
or  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, therefore.  Is  completely  and 
has  been  completely  out  of  control  of 
the  American  people. 

Being  the  main  arbiter  as  to  the  des- 
tinies both  as  to  the  fiscal  as  well  as 
monetary  destinies  of  our  country.  I 
think  that  now  at  this  stage,  a  crisis 
stage,  it  is  obvious  to  even  the  most- 
distant  citizen  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  need  for  attention  and  some 
Immediate  action.  But  none  Is  even 
visible  on  the  horizon  as  forthcoming. 
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I  also  have  addressed  the  House 
since  my  introduction  of  two  resolu- 
tions and  three  separate  bills  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  objective.  There  were  two 
resolutions,  one  having  to  do  with  the 
impeachment  of  the  current  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bosfrd,  Paul 
Volcker,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  I 
made  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  he  give 
serious  attention.  Unfortunately,  a 
matter  of  this  nature  sometimes  tends 
to  sound  bombastic  and  flamboyant 
and,  therefore,  is  subject  to  some  ridi- 
cule and  some  rather  light-hearted 
and  giddy-headed  attention.  This,  of 
course,  has  been  the  suffering  of  this 
resolution  I  introduced. 

However,  never  in  my  career,  wheth- 
er as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  or  the  5 
years  that  I  served  as  a  State  senator 
in  the  State  senate  of  Texas,  or  the  20 
years  and  3  months  that  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  serving  in  this  body,  have 
I  ever  considered  any  part  of  my 
duties  as  a  matter  of  levity  or  as  a 
joke,  or  as  a  stratagem  for  a  joke.  If  I 
have  reached  the  point  of  introducing 
a  resolution  it  is  because  I  am  in  dead 
earnest,  and  I  mean  every  word  of  it, 
and  because  I  intend,  and  want,  and 
seek,  and  will  insist  on  serious  consid- 
eration. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  place  into  the  Record  my 
November  12.  1981,  letter  addressed  to 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  and  his 
reply  to  the  same  of  December  11, 
1981,  to  me.  In  this  letter  from  Chair- 
man Rodino  I  am  advised  that  he  re- 
ceived the  resolution  and  that  he  has 
asked  the  staff  of  that  committee  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  review  of  the 
resolution  and  any  available  evidence 
which  would  support  such  a  resolu- 
tion. However,  he  did  stipulate,  and  I 
quote: 

Due  to  the  extremely  heavy  legislative 
workload  in  these  closing  weeks  of  this  ses- 
sion. I  do  not  anticipate  any  action  in  the 
near  future. 

Since  I  have  had  no  further  word  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  he  stated  that  he 
was  going  to  instruct  the  staff  to  look 
into  the  general  tenor  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  resolution,  and  also  whatever 
constitutional  basis  there  would  be.  I 
presume,  for  entertaining  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  assume  that  since  I  have 
had  no  further  word,  that  cither  this 
has  not  been  done  yet  or  it  has  not 
been  completed  and,  therefore,  I  an- 
ticipate some  further  correspondence 
from  the  chairman. 

But  In  the  meanwhile,  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  it  will  be  up  to  myself  to  make 
the  case  and,  therefore,  I  intend  in  the 
future,  through  this  forum— it  is  the 
only  forum  available— to  formulate, 
outline  as  if  I  were  appearing  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  if  I 
were  making  the  case  and  as  if  we  had 
a  full  blown  proceeding  for  the  pur- 


pose of  the  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ing the  nature  of  the  resolution  of  im- 
peaciiment  against  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  will  pro- 
ceed on  that  basis  and  will  deduce 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  satisfactory 
evidentiary  matters  laying  the  predi- 
cate on  a  constitutional  basis  for  such 
a  move. 

However,  it  never  has  been  my  inten- 
tion that  this  resolution  would  be  the 
main  instrumentality  of  action,  for 
that  would  be,  of  course,  I  think 
rather  foolish,  foolhardy,  because  the 
real  need  is  not  the  immediate  im- 
peachment of  a  chairman,  even 
though  I  think  that  there  are  grounds, 
but  it  certainly  would  do  one  thing, 
and  that  is  to  at  least  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  even  though 
it  Is  In  the  forum  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  has  no  direct  jurisdic- 
tion of  what  the  Congress  itself  ought 
to  be  doing,  first  on  the  basis  of  an- 
other conamittee.  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, and  then  the  full  Congress 
itself,  and  that  is  the  bringing  to  ac- 
countability of  those  who  are  forging 
the  destiny  and,  in  fact,  wrecking 
those  destinies  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
well-being  of  this  great  country. 

We  are  being  held  hostage,  both 
President  and  Congress,  and  the 
people,  and  the  small  businessmen  to 
this  runaway  Board  that  in  its  arro- 
gant posturing  before  the  Congress— I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Banking 
Conunittee  for  the  20  years  that  I 
have  served  in  the  Congress,  and  at  no 
time  have  we  ever  had  a  chairman  or 
any  member  of  that  Board  come 
before  a  committee  and  even  show  a 
willingness  to  render  an  accounting  as 
to  whether  It  Is  the  methods,  the  judg- 
ments, the  policies,  and  the  procedures 
made  in  camera  in  the  so-called  open 
market  committee,  which  is  really  a 
secret  conunittee,  which.  In  effect,  de- 
termined policies  that  can  make  or 
break  any  administration  in  power,  for 
it  will  determine  exactly  what  it  is  the 
Treasury  bill  or  note  is  going  to  call 
for.  Ever  since  the  changes  In  1951,  we 
are  the  only  country  In  the  world  that 
handles  our  finances,  even  between 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  central  banker,  which  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  way  we  do. 
Not  only  are  we  being  wrung  dry 
through  extortionate,  not  high,  not 
usurious,  but  extortionate,  criminal 
rates  of  interest.  The  idea  that  a  coun- 
try with  an  economy  of  the  kind  and  a 
civilization  of  the  kind  and  a  Govern- 
ment of  the  kind  of  the  United  States 
would  be  fragllated  with  extortionate 
rates  of  as  much  as  21  percent  prime 
interest  rate  is  absolutely  unthinkable, 
unacceptable,  and.  indeed,  and.  in  fact. 
I  charge  it  is  criminal.  What  has  been 
done  has  been  the  legalization  of 
usury.  We  have  made  what  has  been 
illegal  even  since  the  days  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  even  then  It  was  ille- 
gal, we  have  legalized  it. 


Why?  Because  Congressmen.  Presi- 
dents, Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  so-called  private 
sector  leaders  seem  to  say  that  these 
things  are  acts  of  God.  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  it.  High  interest 
rates,  you  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  myths  then  as 
to  why.  and  yet  we  let  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  we  let  the  Presidents, 
we  let  high  ranking  Members  of  the 
Congress,  indeed  the  entire  Congress 
over  the  last  20  or  30  years  get  away 
with  this  notion  that  it  is  not  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

When  the  people  ask  me  why  can 
you  not  do  something  about  the  fact 
that  if  I  want  to  go  and  borrow 
money— this  is  a  small  businessman 
talking— in  order  to  have  a  floor  inven- 
tory from  my  store,  I  must  pay  22  per- 
cent. 20  percent.  19  percent.  18  per- 
cent. I  will  say  this  for  myself,  even 
the  idea  of  having  to  pay  10  percent  is 
wrong  and  criminal  and  unnecessary, 
and  weighing  dovm  like  a  giant  dead 
hand  smothering  the  engines  of  enter- 
prise and  production  and  industrial 
well-being  in  this  country. 

This  morning  coming  to  Washington 
from  Texas  one  of  the  headlines  in 
one  of  the  Texas  papers,  in  Dallas  to 
be  exact,  was  the  fact  that  the  great 
Branlff  Airline  was  suspending  half  of 
the  weekly  payment  of  their  employ- 
ees. The  main  reason  was  their  cash 
flow  is  in  trouble.  Why?  Because  how 
in  the  world  can  even  that  kind  of  a 
powerful  business  enterprise  afford  to 
borrow  on  a  short-term  basis  at  more 
than  17  percent  or  even  more  than  15 
percent?  It  is  incredible.  It  is  unbeliev- 
able that  this  economy  of  the  United 
States  would  be  like  an  economy  of  a 
Third  World  country. 

This  is  where  I  have  always  seen 
these  interest  rates  this  way,  but  those 
are  countries  that  have  what  kind  of 
economies?  They  are  the  most  primi- 
tive where  such  things  as  mass  produc- 
tion, mass  consumption,  based  upon 
that  third  leg  of  that  great  financial 
stool,  and  that  is  consumer  finance,  so 
that  if  you  live  in  any  country  south 
of  us,  beginning  with  Mexico,  and  for 
years  If  you  wanted  to  borrow  money. 
If  you  could  to  begin  with,  you  could 
never  get  it  unless  you  were  willing  to 
pay  over  15,  16  percent.  But  then,  the 
great  variety  and  diversity  of  product 
in  our  country  was  made  possible  be- 
cause, yes,  essentially  mass  produc- 
tion, mass  consumption.  But  that  in 
turn,  especially  after  World  War  II 
where  Americans  were  now  inured  to 
abundance  was  made  possible  also  not 
just  because  of  mass  production  and 
such  mass  consumption  as  was  then 
available,  but  because  that  was  raised 
exponentially  through  consumer  fi- 
nance at  reasonable  amounts  of  pay- 
ment that  an  average  wage  earner 
could  buy. 
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Today  why  are  our  automobile  sales 
down  with  respect  to  new  cars?  Well,  it 
is  simple.  Anybody  who  lives  in  the 
United  States  does  not  have  to  be  an 
economist  to  know  that  if  you  want  to 
get  any  kind  of  a  car  today,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  it  for  much  less  than 
$10,000.  and  if  you  borrow  and  try  to 
pay  on  the  installment,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  no  less  than  16  percent 
interest  rate. 

Wliat  does  that  mean?  It  means  we 
are  depriving  the  average  American  of 
the  prime  product  of  America.  We  in 
America  like  to  talk  about  these  lesser 
countries  having  one-crop  economies. 
Well,  what  is  it  we  have?  Why  are  we 
in  such  distress  now?  Because  of  our 
one-crop  economy,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, principally,  which  is  so  interre- 
lated with  so  many  others,  that  you 
have  now  over  265.000  automobile 
workers  alone  unemployed.  And  the 
American  automobile  makers  are 
saying  they  caiuiot  sell  their  cars. 
Then  some  go  off  on  tangents  and 
some  blame  the  Japanese  and  some 
blame  the  others,  but  always  forget- 
ting that  at  the  bottom  of  it  has  been 
the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  regress. 
We  have  a  President,  we  have  an  ad- 
ministration, and  we  have  their  sup- 
porters in  the  Congress  that  up  to  now 
have  been  rigid  in  their  partisan  sup- 
port, who  say  that  they  can  turn  the 
clock  back  and  that  they  can  live  and 
make  peace  with  the  usurers,  with  the 
extortionists,  with  those  who  are  sti- 
fling every  bit  of  activity,  whether  it  is 
home  buying,  car  buying,  installment 
buying  of  any  kind  in  this  coujitry. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  needs  immedi- 
ately as  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity 
to  address  itself  to.  Of  course  interest 
rates  can  be  controlled.  Of  course  they 
are  not  acts  of  God.  Of  course  it  can 
be  done,  all  within  the  constitutional 
framework  of  our  civilization  and  Gov- 
ernment. Of  course  it  can.  But  it  will 
not  t)e  done  by  those  who  are  behold- 
en to  those  who  are  profiting  from 
these  enterprises  and  extortionate 
rates  of  interest. 

Even  the  Treasury  itself.  What  did 
the  Congress  do  on  the  insistence  of 
the  administration  last  year?  We  had 
nothing  but  a  raid  on  the  Treasury. 
We  have  not  seen  anything  like  this 
since  Andrew  Mellon  was  last  giving 
the  Treasury  away  40  years  or  more 
ago.  And  what  happened  then?  It  took 
almost  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  and  a  lot  of  suffering 
and  travail,  as  unnecessary  then  as  it 
is  urmecessary  now.  and  far  more  inex- 
cusable and  unforgiveable  now  than 
perhaps  we  can  say  in  retrospect  was 
the  case  40  or  45  years  ago. 

What  I  address  myself  to  here  today 
is  the  fact  that  if  an  airline  like  Bran- 
iff  has  to  take  it  out  on  its  employees 
while  the  chairman  of  the  board  and 
the  President   of  the  United  States 


meet  in  secret,  and  the  President  has 
to  meet  furtively  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  who  conde- 
scended to  meet  with  him— what  hap- 
pened? We  do  not  know.  All  we  know 
is  that  whatever  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was,  it  is  not  stated  who  won. 
Certainly  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  says  that  he  is  not  only 
absolutely  confirmed  in  his  course  of 
action,  which  has  led  to  the  highest 
interest  rates  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  or  any,  for  that  matter,  and 
to  what  is  obviously  not  a  recession 
but  a  depression. 

The  Congress.  Disappointed  as  I  am. 
I  have  faith  only  because  the  peopje. 
the  plain,  ordinary  vanilla  citizens,  are 
way  ahead  of  the  politician  and  the 
President  and  his  advisers  and  all  of 
the  economists'  panjandrums,  the 
people,  the  ones  I  have  talked  to.  the 
ones  I  have  visited  with  intimately, 
not  only  recently  but  through  the 
years,  the  small,  the  truly  small  busi- 
nessmen, they  know,  they  know  what 
the  problem  is,  they  know  what  the 
cause  is.  they  know  who  is  responsible, 
and  they  know  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  Maybe  not  in  precise  terms. 
After  all,  they  are  not  the  ones  who 
are  in  the  seat  of  power.  That  is  our 
responsibility. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hand- 
writing not  only  is  on  the  wall,  it  is 
more  than  handwriting.  It  is  a  voice, 
strong,  vibrant,  clear,  and  it  is  emanat- 
ing from  the  people,  whether  it  is  the 
small  businessman  in  the  adjoining 
State  of  Virginia,  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  or  a  host  of  small  businessmen 
in  Texas,  from  Fort  Worth  to  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  with  whom  I  have  met,  or 
whether  it  is  my  own  constituents. 
And  if  we  ever  continue  in  this  frozen 
indifference  that  aunounts  to  a  callous 
disregard  of  what  is  happening  now,  as 
reflected  in  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message  this  last  month,  in 
which,  incredibly,  a  President,  in  ful- 
fillment of  a  constitutions^  mandate  to 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  never 
even  mentioned  the  current  vibrant, 
turbulent  problems  currently  facing 
the  Union,  but  gives  us  an  address 
that  could  have  been  prepared  a  year 
ago,  about  some  illusory  program 
known  as  New  Federalism,  in  which  he 
does  not  even  bother  to  first  run  a  poll 
with  the  leaders  in  the  legislatures  or 
the  Governors  of  the  various  States  to 
see  what  if  anything  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  reality  in  this  illusory  pro- 
gram. And  as  the  Governors  told  him 
in  their  majority  last  week,  they  will 
have  no  use  for  it.  This  was  the  state 
of  the  Union.  No  mention  about  the 
10-percent  unemployment. 

You  know,  percentages  are  percent- 
ages. But  human  beings  are  alive  and 
kicking  human  beings.  How  can  you 
imagine  10  million  Americans— the 
truth  is,  it  is  more  than  10  million- 
how  can  you  imagine  the  anguish,  the 
social  destruction  that  is  going  on  now 


with  Americans  who  want  to  work,  are 
able  to  work,  are  willing  to  work,  but 
cannot  find  work,  with  the  President 
saying,  "By  and  by.  my  friend. 
Guyana-like,  like  Jonestown,  take  this 
potion,  this  will  cure  you.  this  is  an 
economic  recovery  potion."  and  every- 
body rushes,  mesmerized— the  Con- 
gress, the  private  sector,  the  press, 
and.  of  course,  all  the  partisans  on  the 
other  side— just  like  a  giant  Guyana, 
like  a  giant  Jonestown,  and  everybody 
is  saying,  "Well,  this  is  a  charismatic 
leader,  we  will  take  the  potion  because 
he  says  it  is  going  to  cure  us,  even 
though  the  pet^le  are  dropping  dead 
all  around." 

But  let  us  never  forget  one  thing 
about  Guyana.  Reverend  Jones  had 
some  enforcers,  and  when  a  couple  of 
the  small  ones  and  some  of  the  young- 
er ones  and  stwne  of  the  older  ones 
said  to  him,  'Well,  wait  a  while, 
maybe  we  won't."  they  were  either 
shot  or  threatened  to  be  shot.  And 
this  is  what  we  are  going  to  eventually 
get  in  America? 

Well,  Americans,  let  me  tell  you 
something:  Nobody  in  Germany,  in 
the  Weimar  Republic,  would  ever  have 
said  that  would  happen  to  Germany. 
And  it  did.  The  German  people  were 
not  inferior.  They  were  not  less  smart, 
they  were  not  less  virtuous  than 
Americans  then  are  now.  And  it  hap- 
pened there  almost  developing  in  that 
path,  because  all  history  shows  us  that 
when  a  country  develops  the  set  of 
forces  that  we  have  put  in  motion  in 
this  country  now,  and  when  you  have 
failure,  which  is  inevitable  in  this  case, 
the  inevitable  thing  then  is  for  people 
to  say,  "We  will  take  anything,"  just 
like  in  Germany,  when  the  German 
worker  could  not  find  work  and  his 
dollar  or  mark  could  not  buy  any- 
thing, or  whatever  he  got  was  insuffi- 
cient with  which  to  buy.  and  his  chil- 
dren were  crying  for  milk  and  bread 
and  he  could  not  get  it— do  we  blame 
him?  If  the  devil  had  come  with  pitch- 
fork, horns  and  tail  and  brought  a 
basket  of  groceries,  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed him.  How  can  we  blame  him? 
And  Hitler  came  along.  And  he  did.  He 
got  the  bag  of  groceries,  even  built  the 
autobahns  and  everything  else,  and  he 
gave  them  employment.  But  you  know 
the  rest.  Some  of  us  are  of  that  gen- 
eration. Most  Americans  today  are 
not. 

And  yet  here  in  the  case  of  this 
agency  known  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  where,  through  not  misfeasance 
necessarily,  but  acts  of  omission,  both 
the  Congress,  the  people's  representa- 
tives particularly,  and  the  President 
have  been  content  to  forsake  and  strip 
naked  the  American  people  of  any  pro- 
tection they  can  have  from  the  preda- 
tory. We  have  always  had  predators.  I 
have  brought  out  here  the  history  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  why  in 
1913  the  Congress  finally  enacted,  in  a 
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history  so  unnervingly  parallel  to 
what  is  happening  today  and  that  it  is 
of  course  a  source  of  dismay,  almost 
demoralization  for  me.  to  see  that 
even  the  likes  of  me  would  have  to  get 
up  and  speak  in  this  manner^  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  pleasant.  And  yet  it  has 
to  be  said.  And  maybe  perhaps  eventu- 
ally not  I.  but  somebody  else— though 
time  is  on  us  and  time  is  awasting.  as 
we  say— but  hopefully  it  can,  hopeful- 
ly it  can  trigger,  hopefully  we  can 
reach  the  marble  halls  of  the  real  pow- 
erful, the  plush  corporate  offices  of 
the  wielders  of  power  in  America.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  I  told 
Chairman  Volcker  to  his  face  when  he 
appeared  before  the  committee,  is  ac- 
tually obedient  only,  out  of  the  14.000 
commercial  banks  in  this  country, 
more  or  less,  it  is  really  obedient  to 
less  than  10  of  them  and  what  they 
want  and  what  they  dictate.  And  I 
think  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  that  that  is  where 
the  decisions  are  being  made  that  de- 
termine that  the  great  American 
dream  of  a  family  having  the  right- 
not  the  privilege— to  have  a  safe  and 
decent  home  available  to  him  and  to 
his  family  or  her  and  her  family— that 
dream  shattered. 

Mr.  Volcker  says,  "These  policies, 
yes.  they  will  result  in  the  diminution 
of  the  standard  of  living  for  some 
Americans."  Well,  which?  Ninety-five 
percent.  All  but  David  Rockefeller. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  determining  the  very  resolu- 
tion passed  out  of  this  House  with  re- 
spect to  Poland  and  with  respect  to 
the  agitating  problems  that  are  con- 
fronting us  on  the  international  level 
and  whicn  impinge  on  the  domestic. 
And  the  Congress  reacts  immediate- 
ly—$5  billion  for  the  IMF  so  that  it 
can  help  some  of  the  so-called  develop- 
ing nations  that  are  unable  to  make 
their  payments  to  Chase  Manhattan, 
the  First  City  National  and  the  others 
that  have  poured  billions  and  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  into  these  ques- 
tionable ventures.  Yet  they  are  the 
ones  that  say  that  is  not  inflationary. 

Mr.  Volcker  does  not  say  that  the 
Congress  ought  to  cut  back.  But  he 
says  such  things  as  food  stamps,  mind 
you,  such  things  as  grants  at  below  in- 
terest rate  payments,  or  loans  to  farm- 
ers or  to  small  cities  or  to  large  cities 
for  drainage,  for  sanitation  systems, 
that  is  inflationary  and  must  be  cut. 
Subsidized  housing  programs,  loans  or 
grants.  FHA.  social  security,  oh,  that 
is  inflationary.  But  not  $5  billion,  not 
SlVi  billion  more  last  year  than  ever 
before  for  foreign  aid.  on  the  insist- 
ence of  the  same  President  who  says 
that  is  not  inflationary  but  $300  mil- 
lion is  if  it  is  for  food  stamps. 

D  1630 
This  is  the  inanity.  This  is  the  per- 
version of  priorities.  This  is  the  whole- 
sale abdication  of  trust  and  responsi- 


bility that  I  speak  of  and  it  is  all  focus- 
ing on  this  one  great,  gigantic,  mam- 
moth agency  that  has  these  tremen- 
dous powers  without  the  least  respon- 
sibility or  accountability  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

There  is  nobody  in  this  Congress  or 
anywhere  else,  even  the  only  watch- 
dog agency  we  have  available  to  us, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  they 
cannot  tell  me  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  Inspector  General  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

I  raised  my  voice  a  couple  years  ago. 
I  was  not  heard  much,  like  this  is  not; 
but  nevertheless,  I  went  on  record  and 
raised  questions  about  highly  ques- 
tionable transactions;  the  Bunker  mil- 
lionaires of  Texas  attempting  to 
comer  the  silver  market  and  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  improper  use  of 
banking  credit.  Instead  of  available  to 
the  average  businessman,  to  the  en- 
gines and  mechanisms  of  our  industry 
and  factories,  it  was  being  used  for 
speculative  purposes  of  the  most  ruin- 
ous kind  to  try  to  comer  the  silver 
market. 

That  was  done  only  because  Mr. 
Volcker  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
winked.  They  did  not  enforce  the  law 
there.  They  did  not  have  to  account  to 
anybody  and  they  told  the  Congress 
so,  and  without  a  whimper  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  it  and  so  have  the 
Presidents. 

I  say  that  this  grave  responsibility 
rests  upon  us  squarely  and  that  it 
should  be  addressed  immediately,  that 
even  1  more  month  of  any  kind  of  fun- 
damental interest  charge  of  more  than 
10  percent  is  willfully  wrong.  It  is 
criminal.  It  is  not  beyond  the  pale  of 
control. 

The  day  has  not  come  when  that  in- 
herent power  in  not  in  the  people,  and 
that  means  the  representatives  and 
agents  of  them,  and  that  is  us.  That  is 
upon  whom  this  trust  lays. 

I  am  saying  that  one  good  place  to 
start,  even  if  it  is  just  to  get  the  initial 
action  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
congressional  level,  is  at  least  a  consid- 
eration of  my  impeachment  resolution 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
but  at  least  also  the  other  responsible 
committees,  like  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. Long  ago  we  should  have  been 
having  hearings  on  the  accountability 
and  lack  of  accountability  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

When  I  also  raised  my  voice  at  the 
same  time  about  the  so-called  silver 
hoax  transactions,  I  raised  my  voice 
about  what  was  obviously  a  killing  of 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  be- 
cause secret  information  was  leaked 
out  of  the  deliberations  of  the  open 
market  committee. 

Now.  if  that  happened  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  Govemment.  it  would 
have  been  subject  to  investigation. 
The  best  I  could  do  was  to  get  a  re- 
sponse from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  then  that  they  were  going  to 


appoint  an  in-house  committee  to  look 
into  the  matter.  If  they  did.  nobody 
has  heard.  If  they  did  anything, 
nobody  knows  what  it  is.  and  the  GAO 
tells  me  they  do  not  have  the  means  to 
go  into  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
look  it  over  and  the  Congress  will  not 
do  anything  about  it.  When  they  last 
tried  to  do  that  a  few  years  ago.  when 
our  committee  had  that  great  Ameri- 
can and  great  Texan  as  its  chairman. 
Wright  Patman,  we  could  not  get  the 
majority  of  our  colleagues  to  go  along 
with  us. 

The  question  is,  why?  What  is  so 
wrong,  what  is  so  violative  of  any  in- 
herent right  to  have  accountability,  an 
accountability  of  the  most  important 
kind,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the 
very  essence  of  the  economic  and  fi- 
nancial well-being  of  the  great  Nation. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  Mr.  RoDtNO 
will,  indeed,  and  in  fact  have  already 
followed  through  on  his  promised  in- 
structions to  the  staff. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  promised  them 
to  do  it  myself  and  I  will  do  it  from 
this  forum  on  future  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Peter  Rodino  and  his  response 
is  as  follows: 

NOVCMBEH  12.  1981. 

Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
ChaiTman.    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Paul  A.  Volcker,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This  is  to  re- 
quest that  you  set  this  matter  dovi-n  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  for  public  hearings. 

I  believe  that  Chairman  Volcker  is  guilty 
of  committing  the  most  grave  abuses  of  gov- 
ernmental power,  subverting  our  system  of 
govemment.  and  that  he  is  unfit  to  continue 
in  public  office.  He  has  systematically 
defied  and  obstructed  congressional  efforts 
to  monitor.' review  and  oversee  monetary 
policy.  He  has  thereby  made  it  impossible 
for  Congress  to  fulfill  its  legislative  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  economic  policy. 

Since  introducing  my  bill,  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  have  expressed  doubt  to  me  that 
Chairman  Volcker  is  guilty  of  violating  any 
criminal  laws  and  therefore  could  not  be  im- 
peached. But  you  and  the  Members  of  Your 
Committee  know,  as  well  as  I.  that  a  govem- 
ment official  need  not  violate  the  criminal 
statutes  in  order  to  be  guilty  of  impeachable 
offenses  under  the  Constitution. 

Your  own  Committee  took  the  broad  view- 
several  years  ago,  when  President  Nixon's 
case  was  being  considered,  that  impeach- 
ment is  a  Constitutional  remedy  provided  to 
deal  with  serious  offenses  against  our 
system  of  govemment.  The  accepted  view  is 
that  an  impeachable  offense  includes  fla- 
grant abuses  of  governmental  power  that 
undermine  the  structure,  and  the  system  of 
govemment.  or  undermine  the  integrity  of 
the  office  or  the  Constitution. 

By  abusing  his  authority  concerning  the 
monetary  activities  of  the  Federal  govem- 
ment. Chairman  Volcker  has  virtually  de- 
stroyed the  check  and  balances  principle 
that  underlies  our  system  of  govemment. 
The  powers  he  exercises  exceed  those  dele- 
gated to  his  office  by  Congress  and  effec- 
tively negate  attempts  by  the  executive  or 
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legislative  branches  to  formulate  and  ad- 
minster  economic  policy. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  under  Mr.  Volcker,  has  become  tan- 
tamount to  an  economic  junta,  unelected  by 
the  people  and  unaccountable  to  the  peo- 
ple's representatives.  So  far  as  the  national 
economy  is  concerned,  we  have  become  nei- 
ther a  nation  of  laws  or  even  of  men,  but 
only  of  Paul  A.  Volcker. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Decembek  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
House  of  Representatives,  Rayburv   House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Henry:  I  have  received  your  letter 
concerning  your  resolution  calling  for  the 
impeachment  of  Paul  Volcker,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  have  asked  my 
staff  to  conduct  a  preliminary  review  of 
your  resolution  and  any  available  evidence 
which  would  support  such  a  resolution.  Due 
to  the  extremely  heavy  legislative  work-load 
in  these  closing  weeks  of  this  session,  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  action  in  the  near  future. 

I  fully  understand  the  feelings  which  com- 
pelled you  to  introduce  the  resolution,  and  I 
am  aware  of  your  deep  personal  interest  in 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  American  economy.  I 
can  appreciate  your  efforts  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  our  econ- 
omy regains  its  health. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

CTiairman. 


ILLINOIS-MICHIGAN  CANAL  NA- 
TIONAL HERITAGE  CORRIDOR 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr,  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
to  establish  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor 
which  runs  from  Chicago  to  LaSalle, 
111.  E^rer  since  my  election  to  Congress 
in  1977,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  enhance  and  protect  the  beautiful 
and  historic  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  which  rims  through  my  home- 
town in  Ottawa,  111. 

A  group  of  active  volunteers  who 
dedicated  himdreds  of  man-hours  to 
renovating  the  canal  and  some  histori- 
cally minded  people  who  recognized 
the  recreational  and  historic  potential 
of  the  canal  were  the  primary  reason 
for  my  active  legislative  involvement. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  requesting  a 
recoimaissance  study  by  the  National 
Park  Service  for  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal. 

The  resulting  favorable  report  led  to 
a  further,  more  detailed  study  of  the 
canal  and  the  Des  Plaines  River 
Valley.  Released  last  December,  this 
excellent  study  was  directed  by  Dr. 
John  Peine— National  Park  Service— 
and  formed  the  basis  for  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today,   which 


creates  a  plan  for  development  of  the 
recreation,  historic,  and  economic  po- 
tential of  the  canal  and  river  valley 
area.  Working  closely  with  Illinoisans 
concerned'  with  the  development  of 
this  Heritage  Corridor  plan.  Dr. 
Peine's  report  calls  for  a  partnership 
among  Federal,  State,  local  entities, 
and  the  private  sector  to  develop  the 
recreational  potential  in  the  area. 

This  grassroots  approach  to  the 
study  was  reflected  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  legislation  itself.  Several 
meetings  with  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community  and  representatives  of 
historic,  recreation,  and  conservation 
interests  were  hosted  by  congressional 
offices,  resulting  in  the  legislation  in- 
troduced today.  This  bill  represents 
several  months  of  hard  work  and  care- 
ful crafting  to  insure  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  each  partner. 

Specifically,  the  bill  creates  a  new 
national  designation  in  the  National 
Park  System  called  a  Heritage  Corri- 
dor, which  calls  for  no  major  Federal 
role  in  land  acquisition  or  in  operation 
and  maintenance  and  no  new  environ- 
mental or  access  restrictions.  Rather  a 
Federal  commission  is  created  to  co- 
ordinate the  implementation  of  the 
goals  listed  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice report. 

The  major  functions  of  this  Commis- 
sion are  to  market  the  resources  in  the 
corriuor  and  to  assist  in  raising  funds 
for  projects  to  further  develop  the  rec- 
reational potential  of  the  canal  and 
the  Des  Plaines  River  Valley. 

The  voting  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission would  consist  of  equal  ratios 
of  public  representatives,  including  a 
National  Park  Service  representative, 
members  of  the  business  community, 
and  representatives  for  conservation, 
historic  and  recreation  interests,  for  a 
total  of  15  members.  All,  except  for 
the  Park  Service  representative,  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois. 

In  order  to  determine  the  economic 
benefits  that  I  feel  assured  will  impact 
positively  upon  the  corridor,  I  have 
also  called  for  a  study  of  the  economic 
impact  of  activities  recommended  in 
the  Park  Service  report.  Matching 
funds  by  another  funding  source  will 
be  necessary  to  initiate  the  study, 
which  must  be  completed  no  later 
than  6  months  after  this  bill  has 
become  law 

The  Commission  will  then  be  able  to 
draw  upon  the  conclusions  of  the 
study  when  coordinating  the  further 
development  of  the  Heritage  Corridor. 

Furthermore,  the  Heritage  Corridor 
designation  is  clarified  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  allow  no  modification  nor  es- 
tablishment of  any  regulatory  author- 
ity of  State  and  local  government,  in- 
cluding land  use  regulations,  environ- 
mental quality,  or  pipeline  or  utility 
crossings.  Participation  in  corridor 
programs  by  any  firm,  public  or  pri- 
vate owners  is  on  a  voluntary  basis. 


We  are  also  requesting  that  the  Inte- 
rior Department  provide  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  interpretative 
studies,  feasibility  studies  and  fund- 
raising  consultation.  In  addition,  we 
have  provided  for  the  placement  of 
two  Interior  Department  personnel  on 
the  staff  of  the  Commission. 

Finally,  the  canal  title  question, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  controver- 
sy over  the  past  years  between  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  has  been  resolved  in  this 
legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  is  to  re- 
lease all  remaining  rights  it  holds  to 
the  title  of  the  property  associated 
with  the  canal  except  for  the  canal 
prism  and  towpath.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior  is  instructed  to  release  this 
section  to  the  State  only  if  satisfied 
that  the  State  is  fulfilling  its  commit- 
ment to  using  the  canal  for  primarily 
recreational  purposes. 

This  Heritage  Corridor  is  an  exciting 
new  concept  in  park  developments, 
and  I  am  proud  that  Illinois,  which 
has  no  national  designation  for  recrea- 
tion other  than  the  12-acre  Lincoln 
homesite,  can  be  the  irmovator  of  a 
new  trend  in  national  designations. 

It  reflects  the  new  federalism  philos- 
ophy supported  by  President  Reagan 
and  relies  heavily  upon  cooperation 
among  Federal,  State,  and  county  enti- 
tles and  the  private  sector. 

Already  we  have  a  commitment  by 
the  State  for  the  loan  of  two  staff 
people,  one  each  from  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Community  Affairs. 

The  county  forest  preserves  have 
also  committed  funds  to  developing 
trails  which  run  through  their  dis- 
tricts. Members  of  the  private  sector, 
including  prominent  industries  located 
in  the  corridor,  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  taking  advantage  of  the 
income  tax  deduction  provision  for  do- 
nations to  the  Commission  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  corridor. 

There  is  a  lot  of  enthiisiasm  and 
support  at  the  local  level,  too,  with 
many  canal  towns  already  endorsing 
the  concept  along  with  State  legisla- 
tors and  other  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. Even  before  this  Heritage  Cor- 
ridor idea  wae  created,  many  persons 
donated  time  and  money  into  improv- 
ing the  canal. 

As  a  measure  of  the  conrmiunity's 
support,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
mention  that  two  organizations  have 
recently  been  formed  to  provide  a 
means  of  encouragement  for  the  corri- 
dor project. 

First,  the  Upper  Illinois  Valley  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  to  bring  togeth- 
er industrial  interests  along  the  corri- 
dor for  the  support  of  the  creation  of 
the  Heritage  Corridor.  This  associa- 
tion, led  by  the  Ottawa-Silica  Co.  and 
Material  Service  Corp..  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  negotiations  on  the 
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legislation  and  has  successfully  provid- 
ed a  focal  point  for  industrial  support 
for  this  project. 

In  addition,  the  Friends  of  the  Canal 
Corridor  was  formed  by  interested  in- 
dividuals and  conservation,  historic, 
recreation,  and  other  involved  groups 
to  display  a  broad  spectrum  of  involve- 
ment from  many  communities  working 
for  the  preservation  of  the  historic  Il- 
linois and  Michigan  Canal  Corridor. 

Over  100  endorsements  of  support 
have  been  garnered  by  the  Friends 
group,  including  local  and  statewide 
groups  who  recognize  the  potential 
value  of  the  corridor. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  busi- 
ness community  has  donated  time  into 
making  legislation  sensitive  to  their  in- 
terests, too.  Three  Rivers  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  and  in  particular  Cat- 
erpillar Tractor  Co..  Union  Oil  Co.. 
Commonwealth  Edison.  Olin  Corp., 
and  Northern  Petrochemical,  have  dis- 
played exemplary  leadership  during 
the  discussions  on  this  bill. 

In  fact,  I  met  with  several  represent- 
atives of  business  and  industry  recent- 
ly and  was  presented  with  their  ideas 
for  improving  the  legislation,  and 
many  of  these  suggestions  were  incor- 
porated into  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Il- 
linois Bell  Telephone  Co.  for  conduct- 
ing a  study  which  found  that,  if  exist- 
ing community  resources  in  the  Herit- 
age Corridor  were  effectively  market- 
ed. 700  new  full-time  jobs  would  be 
created.  Our  area  has  been  experienc- 
ing a  bad  economic  downfall,  yet  this 
study  shows  that  if  we  promote  what 
we  already  have  developed  we  could 
significantly  and  positively  impact  on 
the  economic  climate  in  north  central 
Illinois. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Open  Lands  project,  particularly 
Gerry  Adelmarm.  who  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful mediator  between  all  parties 
concerned  with  the  legislation.  Open 
Lands  laid  the  foundation  for  the  co- 
operative negotiation  between  the  con- 
servation groups  and  the  business 
community  during  the  discussions  on 
legislation. 

The  encouragement  and  on-going 
support  for  the  corridor  project  is  a 
credit  to  this  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion. I  hope  this  group  will  continue 
its  leadership  role  in  Illinois  with 
regard  to  developing  the  recreational 
and  historical  potential  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  and  the  Des 
Plaines  River  Valley. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, James  Watt,  has  termed  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  National 
Heritage  Corridor  concept  daring  and 
precedent-setting.  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  live  up  to  his  enthusiastic  de- 
scription when  implementing  the  Her- 
itage Corridor  project.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  our  legislation.* 


A  MODEL  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Rogers)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  retirement  of  an  out- 
standing public  servant.  Mr.  Squire 
Baker,  the  county  court  clerk  in  Clay 
County,  Ky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  men  in  public  service  who  are  ca- 
pable in  performing  their  duties.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  find  men  in  public 
service  who  are  noteworthy  because  of 
their  dedication  to  serving  the  public. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  public  serv- 
ant who  is  both  excellent  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and.  at  the 
same  time  dedicated  to  benefiting  his 
fellow  man.  Mr.  Squire  Baker  is  just  a 
man. 

In  following  his  career,  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  Mr.  Baker  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  public  serv- 
ants. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
would  like  to  describe  him  for  the 
public  record. 

First  and  foremost,  he  is  a  family 
man.  His  wife,  EvelsTi,  and  his  chil- 
dren, Robin,  Betty  Sue,  Janet,  Fred, 
Margaret,  and  Kay  are  the  kind  of 
family  many  men  only  dream  of 
having. 

He  is  a  church-going  man  and  the 
kind  of  neighbor  who  is  always  on 
hand  when  there  is  any  need. 

And  he  is  an  old-school  politician,  a 
real  mover  and  doer  in  local  politics. 

And  through  this  all.  he  has  been 
county  court  clerk  in  Clay  County  for 
36  years.  And  he  has  been  a  public 
servant  in  the  old-fashioned  meaning 
of  the  word— he  has  taken  care  of  the 
public's  needs. 

To  give  you  an  indication  of  the 
deep  esteem  and  affection  which  his 
hometown  holds  for  him,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  a  story  I  was  recently  told 
about  this  gentleman. 

It  seems  an  elderly  lady  came  into 
the  courthouse  to  record  a  deed  one 
day.  Mr.  Baker  helped  her  complete 
her  business  and  recorded  her  deed. 
The  lady  asked  what  the  fee  was  for 
the  transaction  and,  in  reply.  Mr. 
Baker  smiled  and  said  that  she  was  in 
luck.  He  told  her  that  this  was  a  Tues- 
day and  that  they  always  recorded 
deeds  for  free  on  Tuesdays. 

Apparently  this  lady  had  been  work- 
ing hard  to  make  ends  meet.  So  as  she 
walked  out  the  door.  Squire  Baker 
took  the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket 
and  put  it  in  the  till. 

That  is  typical  of  Squire  Baker- 
family  man.  churchman,  public  serv- 
ant. Clay  County  will  miss  him  and 
America  will  be  the  poorer  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement.  But  my  only 
consolation  is  that  I  know  that  some 
men.  even  when  they  retire  from 
office,    will    never    stop    serving    the 


public  and  benefiting  their  communi- 
ties. And  Mr.  Squire  Baker  is  certainly 
one  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  looking  through  the 
halls  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Washing- 
ton and  examining  our  own  standards 
for  public  service,  I  can  only  suggest 
that  we  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
record  of  Mr.  Baker.  His  dedication 
and  accomplishment  in  public  service 
can  be  a  needed  reminder  for  us  all.« 


H.R.  5565,  THE  HEALTH 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pogli- 
ETTA)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Health  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982.  This  bill  would 
create  an  optional  loan  forgiveness 
program  for  recent  graduates  of  medi- 
cal, osteopathic,  and  podiatry  schools, 
specializing  in  primary  care,  psychia- 
try or  podiatry,  who  choose  to  locate 
their  private  practice  in  health  man- 
power shortage  areas. 

As  we  move  away  from  a  national 
policy  of  providing  scholarships,  to 
medical  schools,  and  low-interest  loans 
for  medical  education,  toward  one  of 
market-rate  loans  and  debt  burdens 
carried  singularly  by  medical  students 
and  their  families,  we  are  creating  ad- 
verse incentives  for  recently  graduated 
doctors.  The  skyrocketing  costs  of 
medical  education  results  in  the  need 
for  most  medical  students  to  borrow 
large  sums  of  money  to  complete  their 
education.  In  Permsylvania,  many 
first-year  medical  students  anticipate 
debts  of  $50,000  or  more. 

We  should  not  deny  that  physicians, 
in  view  of  their  high  future  income  po- 
tential, should  pay  the  major  share  of 
their  educational  costs,  but  the  dan- 
gers we  face,  and  the  incentives  we 
create  by  not  buffering  debts  of  this 
magnitude  are  twofold:  First,  higher 
debts  tend  to  draw  physicians  into 
higher  paying  specialties  and  geo- 
graphic areas  where  there  is  "greatest 
potential  to  pass  their  indebtedness 
onto  patients  and  insurance,  away 
from  primary  care  specialties  and  un- 
derserved  areas,  and  second,  stagger- 
ing tuition  and  fees  discourage  finan- 
cially disadvantaged  minority  students 
from  aspiring  to  careers  in  medicine. 

The  Health  Improvement  Act  is  a 
simple  mechanism  designed  to  keep 
our  national  commitment  to  assuring 
accessibility  of  quality  health  care  for 
all  Americans,  and  to  enable  recently 
graduated  physicians  who  might  oth- 
erwise opt  for  a  more  lucrative  prac- 
tice, to  pursue  a  primary  care,  psychi- 
atric or  podiatric  practice. 

The  Health  Improvement  Act  incor- 
porates a  number  of  provisons  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  dual  goal. 
First,  the  bill  would  provide  forgive- 
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ness  for  an  increasing  percentage  of 
the  physician's  Federal  direct  loans  or 
guaranteed  loan  obligations  incurred 
during  the  course  of  the  individual's 
medical  education  for  up  to  6  years,  in 
exchange  for  a  post  graduate  choice  to 
serve  as  a  primary  care  provider,  psy- 
chiatrist or  podiatrist  in  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area.  Second,  the  act 
would  provide  that  those  physicians 
who  exercise  this  option  agree  to  serve 
that  medicaid  population  and  accept 
assignment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. Third,  the  bill  provides  a  grad- 
uated schedule  of  loan  forgiveness  for 
up  to  6  years,  acting  as  an  incentive  to 
keep  the  physician  in  the  underserved 
area  for  many  years. 

There  are  some  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  loan  forgiveness 
program  and  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  which  is  currently  the 
primary  vehicle  for  reducing  geo- 
graphic and  specialty  maldistribution 
of  physicians. 

First,  the  Health  Improvement  Act 
Is  available  to  primary  care  physicians 
who  open  private  or  group  practice  in 
an  underserved  area.  The  National 
Health  Service  Corps  provides  health 
professionals  to  areas  classified  as 
manpower  shortage  areas.  Most  of  the 
NHSC  recipients  receive  full  tuition 
and  stipend  support  while  in  medical 
school,  for  which  they  owe  service  on 
a  year-for-year  basis,  and  are  paid  a 
salary  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  their  payback  years. 

Second,  under  the  Health  Improve- 
ment Act,  a  commitment  will  be  re- 
quired only  at  the  time  when  all  medi- 
cal students,  regardless  of  financial 
need,  are  making  their  specialty  and 
geographic  decisions.  Under  the 
NHSC.  the  medical  students'  decision 
to  pursue  a  primary  care,  psychiatry 
or  podiatry  specialty  and  to  practice  in 
an  underserved  area  are  made  when 
the  medical  students  need  financial  as- 
sistance prior  to,  or  during  their  medi- 
cal education.  Besides  requiring  stu- 
dents to  make  premature  career 
choices,  the  NHSC  commits  the  Feder- 
al Grovemment  to  subsidizing  the  edu- 
cation of  students  4  to  7  years  prior  to 
the  time  when  future  manpower  needs 
are  known. 

Third,  under  the  Health  Improve- 
ment Act,  once  a  physician  shortage 
area  has  been  filled  by  a  practitioner, 
the  manpower  shortage  area  designa- 
tion would  be  removed  to  prevent  un- 
necessary subsidization  of  personnel. 
Under  the  NHSC,  the  shortage  area 
designation  is  removed  only  after  a 
community  or  individual  files  a  re- 
quest for  removal  with  the  Secretary 
of  HHS. 

Fourth,  the  Health  Improvement 
Act  provides  a  graduated  scale  of  loan 
forgiveness  for  physicians  who  remain 
in  underserved  areas  for  longer  peri- 
ods of  time.  The  average  length  of 
service  in  the  NHSC  is  3  years. 


Fifth,  the  Health  Improvement  Act 
is  cost  effective,  allowing  a  maximum 
payment  of  $25,000  per  year  per  physi- 
cian for  6  years  only.  The  annual 
NHSC  scholarship  cost  is  $15,629,  and 
the  average  salary  cost  per  NHSC 
member  is  $40,300. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  Health  Improvement  Act  inter- 
feres in  no  way  with  the  budgetary 
savings  reached  under  reconciliation. 
No  significant  funding  is  authorized 
for  the  Health  Improvement  Act's 
loan  forgiveness  progrvn  until  fiscal 
year  1985— when  NHSC  physicians 
serving  in  underserved  areas  complete 
their  obligations. 

The  Federal  OovemntMit  has*  made 
a  commitment  to  th*  ^r.  elderly, 
and  the  geographically  taolatcd.  The 
NHSC  is  just  one  example  of  that 
commitment  to  accessible  health  care 
for  all  Americans.  The  Health  Im- 
provement Act  is  designed  to  continue 
that  commitment  In  a  much  more 
cost-effective  way  than  the  NHSC. 
The  Government  has  long  played  a 
major  role  in  the  assurance  of  high 
quality  health  care.  Denying  a  medical 
education  to  extremely  qualified  indi- 
viduals simply  because  they  are  from 
low-income  backgroimds  impedes  our 
pursuit  of  quality  health  care  services. 
The  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  is 
one  fact  of  a  number  of  long-range  re- 
forms needed  to  check  the  rate  of  in- 
creases in  health  care  costs.  Encourag- 
ing primary  care  services  in  other  ad- 
ditional ways,  including  making  com- 
petitive changes  in  our  medicaid  and 
medicare  reimbursement  mechanisms, 
will  lead  to  lower  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government.* 


JOE  F.  MEIS  RETIRES 
The  SPEAK:er  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  the  Defense  Department 
bade  farewell  to  an  exemplary  public 
servant  of  nearly  42  years.  Mr.  Joe  F. 
Meis,  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs  and  Installations)  re- 
tired from  a  combined  military  and  ci- 
vilian defense-oriented  career,  which 
started  in  1940  as  a  member  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma's  famous  45th  In- 
fantry (Thunderbird)  Division. 

On  February  26,  1982,  Mr.  Meis  was 
singularly  honored  at  a  luncheon 
hosted  by  the  former  Congressman 
Bob  Sikes  of  Florida.  Joining  in  honor- 
ing Mr.  Meis  were  members  of  the 
Florida  delegation,  headed  by  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles,  senior  Congressmen 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  and  Claude 
Pepper,  and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Verne  Orr. 

Mr.  Meis  is  the  consummate  profes- 
sional civil  servant.  His  service  to  the 


country  as  a  member  of  the  defense 
team  is  best  categorized  by  his  devo- 
tion to  duty,  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
convenience  and  gain,  and  an  all-con- 
suming desire  to  make  things  better 
for  those  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  During 
recent  years,  as  the  principal  executive 
and  adviser  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
in  the  overall  management  of  all  man- 
power, reserve  component  affairs,  and 
installations  management  programs, 
Mr.  Meis  was  at  the  leading  edge  of 
the  Air  Force's  efforts  to  improve  the 
living  and  recreational  needs  of  its 
people  through  numerous  quality  of 
life  projects.  He  had  a  significant  hand 
in  the  ongoing  Air  Force  program  to 
provide  for  necessary  facilities  mod- 
ernization and  improvement  projects. 

His  biographical  sketch,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  this  special  order,  clearly 
shows  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  in- 
fluence on  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  our 
national  defense  efforts.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  honor  that  I 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  in  praise 
and  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  this 
outstanding  American  citizen  for  his 
dedicated  efforts  in  making  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  a  better  way  of  life  for  her 
people. 

Joe  F.  Meis,  Principal  Deputy,  Assistant 
Secretary  op  the  Air  Force  (Manpower, 
Reserve  Apt  airs  and  Instaixations) 

Mr.  Joe  P.  Meis  became  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Man- 
power, Reserve  Affairs  and  Installations)  on 
March  1,  1978.  As  Principal  Deputy,  Mr. 
Meis  functions  as  the  principal  executive 
and  adviser  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
participates  with  him  in  the  overall  manage- 
ment of  all  manpower,  reserve  component 
affairs  and  installations  management  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Meis  was  bom  in  Hays,  Kansas,  on 
February  24,  1922,  and  attended  public 
schools  in  Sharon  Springs,  Kansas.  He  stud- 
ied at  The  George  Washington  University  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Federal 
Executive  Institute  at  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Plant  Engineers  and  the  Society  of 
American  Engineers. 

In  September  1940,  Mr.  Meis  joined  the 
United  States  Army  as  a  private,  serving 
with  the  45th  Infantry  Division  at  several 
stateside  locations  before  moving  overseas 
in  1943  to  participate  in  the  assault  landings 
at  Sicily,  Salerno  and  Anzio  in  Italy  and  in 
Southern  France.  In  1946,  Mr.  Meis  was  re- 
leased from  active  duty  and  joined  the  Colo- 
rado Air  National  Guard. 

During  the  Korean  War,  he  was  recalled 
to  active  duty  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  for 
service  at  Headquarters  Par  East  Air  Forces. 
Tokyo,  Japan.  He  was  released  from  active 
duty  in  1953  and  rejoined  the  Colorado  Air 
National  Guard.  In  1954,  Mr.  Meis  re-en- 
tered active  duty  and  held  positions  at 
Headquarters  United  States  Air  Force  and 
with  the  National  Guard  Bureau  until  1968. 

In  July  1968,  Mr.  Meis  joined  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Installations  and  Logistics  as  Real  Property 
Maintenance  Administrator  in  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Installa- 
tions. In  March  1974,  he  moved  up  to 
become  the  peputy  for  Installations  Man- 
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agement.  He  was  designated  Acting  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Installations  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1975,  and  served  in  that  position 
until  becoming  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Installations  six  months  later,  a  position 
he  held  until  his  appointment  as  the  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary.  Mr.  Meis 
was  designated  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Mtmpower,  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Installations)  from  May  19, 
1979.  through  February  14,  1980. 

His  military  decorations  and  awards  In- 
clude the  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star 
Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster.  European- 
African-Mlddle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
with  two  service  stars  and  an  arrowhead, 
Korean  Service  Medal,  and  Combat  Infan- 
try Badge.  He  received  the  Pennsylvania 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  In  1967  from  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1973,  he  was 
awarded  the  prestigious  Air  Force  Excep- 
tional Civilian  Service  Award,  followed.  In 
1977,  by  the  award  of  the  Air  Force  Merito- 
rious Civilian  Service  Award.  In  1979,  Mr. 
Meis  was  awarded  a  second  Air  Force  Excep- 
tional Civilian  Service  Award.  In  1980,  Mr. 
Meis  received  the  Presidential  Meritorious 
Executive  Award. 

Mr.  Meis  Is  married  to  the  former  Louise 
E.  Robertson  of  Abilene.  Texas,  and  has 
three  sons.* 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS TO  THE  NATION'S  ECON- 
OMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  an  increased  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  small 
business  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
Small  business  has  been  proven  to 
generate  jobs  and  innovations  far 
more  quickly  and  efficiently  than 
large  bixsiness;  97  percent  of  all  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  the  country  can  be 
classified  as  small. 

Coupled  with  the  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  independent  business  has  been 
an  increased  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  venture  capital,  money  invest- 
ed on  a  long-term  basis  in  small  and 
new  firms  with  significant  growth  po- 
tential. During  the  last  Congress,  a 
major  securities  statute,  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Incentive  Act  of 
1980,  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitiating  venture  investments  in 
small  businesses.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  1980  act,  all  public  venture  cap- 
ital vehicles  were  regfulated  by  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940.  The 
Investment  Company  Act  was  original- 
ly designed  to  regulate  mutual  funds, 
and  toward  that  end  it  has  been  ex- 
tremely effective.  However,  as  the 
modem  venture  capital  industry 
evolved  in  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
those  venture  firms  which  offered 
their  stock  to  the  public  found  that 
they  also  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  1940  act. 

That  was  a  problem.  Venture  capital 
companies  do  not  simply  buy  and  sell 
stock  in  their  portfolio  companies— 
they   make   longterm,   7   to   10   year, 
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loans  and  equity  investments  sind  pro- 
vide substantial  management  assist- 
ance to  nurture  the  growth  of  the 
small  businesses  in  which  they  invest. 
Often,  the  small  concerns  require 
follow-on  injections  of  capital  after 
the  initial  investment  is  made.  Ven- 
ture capital  companies,  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  business,  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  operate  under  the 
restraints  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act. 

Congress  recognized  the  special  reg- 
ulatory needs  of  the  venture  capital 
industry  when  it  passed  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Incentive  Act  of 
1980.  While  maintaining  strong  inves- 
tor protection  provisions,  the  1980  act 
exempts  public  venture  capital  compa- 
nies from  the  most  troublesome  as- 
pects of  the  1940  act.  It  allows  them 
instead  to  elect  treatment  as  business 
development  companies  (BDC's), 

The  new  law  is  much  more  condu- 
cive to  activity  by  public  venture  cap- 
ital companies,  and  it  is  acceptable  to 
both  the  SEC  and  the  venture  capital 
industry.  To  make  the  law  fully  effec- 
tive, however,  a  technical  amendment 
must  be  added  to  the  Tax  Code  to  pro- 
vide BDC's  operating  under  the  1980 
act  the  same  tax  treatment  they  re- 
ceived as  public  venture  capital  compa- 
nies under  the  1940  act. 

Under  section  851  of  the  Tax  Code, 
regulated  investment  companies  that 
meet  certain  requirements  can  elect 
conduit  tax  treatment,  thereby  paying 
no  income  tax  on  earnings  distributed 
to  shareholders.  One  of  these  require- 
ments is  registration  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940. 

Obviously,  companies  which  elect 
treatment  as  BDC's  under  the  1980  act 
will  no  longer  be  registered  imder  the 
1940  act.  The  technical  amendment  I 
have  introduced  will  simply  extend 
conduit  tax  treatment  to  BDC's. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  as  the  necessary  and  logical 
continuation  of  an  effort  by  Congress 
to  stimulate  venture  investments  in 
small  firms. 

H.R.  5683 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
business  development  companies 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  COM- 
PANIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
851  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  regulated  Investment  company)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  which  is  a  business  development  com- 
pany within  the  meaning  of  section  2(a)(48) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  <15 
U.S.C.  80a-2(a)(48)),  as  amended." 


(b)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.« 


U.S.  REFUGEE  RESETTLEMENT 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  Refugees, 
and  International  Law,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  recently  delivered 
an  excellent  and  thought-provoking 
address  on  the  various  refugee  reset- 
tlement problems  confronting  this 
country. 

His  comments  reflect  the  need  for 
taking  a  careful  look  at  our  current  re- 
settlement policies,  particularly  as  our 
subcommittee  embarks  upon  its  legis- 
lative task  of  reauthorizing  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980  during  this  session  of 
the  97th  Congress. 

Congressman  Fish  makes  several  im- 
portant administrative  and  legislative 
recommendations  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  our  resettlement  program  and 
recognizes  the  need  to  share  the  reset- 
tlement burden  on  a  more  equitable 
nationwide  basis.  In  his  speech,  he 
also  addresses  the  need  to  develop 
more  reasonable  refugee  placement 
policies  and  the  desirability  of  a  coop- 
erative effort  between  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  development 
of  those  policies. 

Congressman  Pish  also  quite  proper- 
ly criticizes  the  "ready  availability  of 
prolonged  cash  assistance  to  refugees" 
and  notes  that  the  United  States  "is 
acculturating  refugees  to  welfare  and 
turning  them  into  a  dependent  popula- 
tion." 

I  fully  share  Congressman  Fish's 
concerns  that  refugees  are  relying  on 
our  welfare  programs  in  increasing 
numbers  and  that  dramatic  measures 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  <:urrent 
welfare  caseload. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  time- 
liness of  Congressman  Fish's  remarks. 
I  wish  to  insert  them  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  so 
that  they  can  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Crisis  in  Rkptjgee  Resettlement 
American  voluntary  agencies,  after  a  long 
history  of  successfully  resettling  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  losing 
refugees  to  the  enticements  of  the  public 
welfare  system.  An  astonishing  67  percent 
of  refugees  In  the  United  States  three  years 
or  less— according  to  recent  figures— receive 
cash  assistance.  "What  were  starting  to 
see,"  observed  Joe  Diaz.  California's  Deputy 
Director  of  Health.  "Is  the  beginning  of  a 
cycle  In  which  you  have  the  second  and 
third  generation  going  on  welfare."  Ambas- 
sador Marshall  Green,  the  chairman  of  a 
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special  refugee  advisory  panel,  found  that 
".  .  .  there  are  mounting  concerns  in 
Orange  County  (California)  and  elsewhere 
over  the  increasing  size  of  refugee  welfare 
budgets  .  .  .  and  the  lengthening  time  many 
refugees  appear  to  spend  on  welfare  rolls." 
Mayor  Gordon  Bricken  of  Santa  Ana.  Cali- 
fornia, noted  In  recent  immigration  subcom- 
mittee oversight  hearings  that  the  "impact 
(of  refugees)  is  positive  in  many  ways,  but 
the  costs  to  communities  like  ours  are  tre- 
mendous." The  Executive  Director  of  a 
major  refugee  resettlement  agency  poign- 
antly expressed  the  concern  during  our 
hearings  that  "we  are  pricing  refugees  out 
of  the  market."  The  Subcommittee  heard 
an  eloquent  appeal  from  Charles  Sternberg, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Council  of  Vol- 
untary Agencies  for  P^relgn  Service,  "that 
possible  solutions  to  our  domestic  problems 
in  resettlement  not  be  sought  by  endanger- 
ing human  lives  overseas." 

The  American  people  repeatedly  have  af- 
firmed their  concern  for  persons  escaping 
persecution.  The  Select  Commission  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Policy,  a  joint  Presi- 
dential-Congressional Commission.  ex- 
pressed its  support  last  year  for  the  "contin- 
ued U.S.  commitment  to  the  acceptance  and 
aid  of  refugees,  finding  in  that  conunitment 
not  only  a  well-founded,  humanitarian  tra- 
dition but  a  means  of  both  stabilizing  world 
order  and  of  reaping  national  benefit."  Last 
summer  Ambassador  Green's  advisory  panel 
persuasively  outlined  the  foreign  policy  di- 
mensions of  United  States  refugee  policy 
toward  Indochina.  "United  States  assistance 
and  resettlement,"  the  Green  report  noted, 
"have  been  vital  factors  In  maintaining  sta- 
bility and  unity  among  (Southeast  Asian) 
nations." 

There  is  an  important  interrelationship 
between  America's  response  to  the  world 
refugee  situation  and  the  continued  vitality 
of  our  relationships  with  other  countries. 
We  know  that  Southeast  Asian  nations 
acted  in  direct  reliance  on  American  reset- 
tlement assurances  in  offering  first  asylum 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees.  A 
radical  and  precipitous  curtailment  of  our 
refugee  acceptances  would  imdermine 
American  credibility  in  the  region,  detract 
from  the  close  relations  we  have  developed 
with  these  governments,  and  precipitate  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  lives. 

The  United  States  appropriately  is  provid- 
ing for  a  gradual  reduction  in  levels  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugee  acceptances;  we  are  phasing 
down  the  Indochinese  refugee  program  in  a 
way  that  is  consistent  with  our  internation- 
al responsibilities.  This  year,  the  adminis- 
tration accepted  a  recommendation  I  sub- 
mitted—together with  two  colleagues  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee— to  reduce  the 
celling  on  worldwide  refugee  admissions 
from  a  level  of  217,000  for  fiscal  year  1981 
to  a  level  of  140,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Last 
year's  level  was  not  reached,  and  absent  an 
emergency  in  Poland  or  elsewhere,  this 
year's  level  is  adequate. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  vigorously 
should  seek  alternatives  to  resettlement  in 
the  United  States.  We  must  direct  greater 
attention  to  reducing  pull  factors  that 
induce  the  more  casual  refugee  to  leave 
Indochina.  For  example,  testimony  before 
the  Immigration  Subconmiittee  pointed  to 
41  refugee-related  news  items  broadcast  by 
the  Voice  of  America's  Vietnamese  service 
during  a  four-month  period  last  year. 
Twenty  of  these  news  items— an  extraordi- 
narily high  number— dealt  with  rescues  at 
sea.  The  VGA,  in  my  opinion,  must  practice 
greater  restraint  and  emphasize  more  bal- 
ance in  reporting  refugee-related  matters. 


The  relatively  slim  possibilities  for  rescues 
of  "boat  people"  at  sea  are  far  exceeded  by 
the  chances  of  brutal  treatment  by  pirates. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  document 
an  81%  chance  of  pirate  attack  on  refugee 
boats  reaching  Thailand— with  an  average 
of  3.4  separate  attacks  per  boat.  The  unset- 
tling reports  of  human  cruelty  include  rob- 
bery, abductions,  rape,  and  mass  murder. 
News  of  this  violence,  which  the  United 
States  abhors,  should  be  brought  home  to 
people  in  Vietnam.  Meanwhile  our  govern- 
ment should  give  strong  support  to  efforts 
by  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  to  meet  the  piracy  threat. 

Our  government,  moreover,  must  encour- 
age efforts  by  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  arrange  for 
voluntary  repatriation  to  countries,  of 
origin.  Finally,  the  United  States  must 
pursue,  at  the  highest  diplomatic  levels,  per- 
manent settlement  in  countries  of  asylum 
and  greater  internationalization  of  the 
burden  of  refugee  resettlement  in  third 
countries.  Resettlement  in  the  United 
States  appropriately  provides  a  solution  of 
last  resort  to  thousands  of  individuals  and 
families  seeking  to  escape  persecution  and 
reconstruct  shattered  lives. 

The  administration's  consultation  with 
Judiciary  Committee  members  on  refugee 
admissions  took  place  this  year  against  the 
background  of  a  major  change  in  public 
opinion.  The  recent  illegal  mass  migration 
from  Cuba  and  the  continuing  Haitian  ar- 
rivals have  caused  msiny  Americans  to  ques- 
tion our  capacity  to  continue  to  perform  a 
world  leadership  role  in  the  acceptance  of 
refugees.  The  flouting  of  our  laws  and  the 
growing  burdens  resettlement  imposes  on 
states  and  localities  are  breeding  resent- 
ment toward  legitimate  refugees.  Public 
hostility  and  cost  require  a  new  look  at  re- 
settlement policy. 

A  clear  distinction  needs  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween legal  and  illegal  flows.  In  recent 
months.  I  have  participated  in  a  series  of 
House  Immigration  Subcommittee  hearings 
focusing  on  the  problems  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion. Congress,  during  the  1982  session, 
hopefully  will  adopt  strong  measures  to  dis- 
courage the  flow  of  illegal  immigrants  to 
the  United  States.  Part  of  this  legislative 
effort  will  be  directed  at  reducing  the  op- 
portunities for  illegal  immigrants  to  obtain 
employment— since  much  research  indicates 
that  economic  opportunity  in  this  country 
serves  as  a  magnet  to  people  to  enter  illegal- 
ly. Another  important  tool  in  addressing  the 
illegal  alien  problem  is  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate resources  to  the  Immigration  Service. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  succeeded  in 
the  last  session  in  restoring  the  positions  of 
hundreds  of  Immigration  enforcement  offi- 
cers. This  year  I  plan  to  continue  my  efforts 
to  provide  the  Immigration  Service  with  the 
needed  manpower  to  improve  enforcement. 

The  present  ceiling  on  refugee  admissions 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  estimated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  coming  to 
the  United  States  illegally  each  year.  The 
appropriate  agenda  for  the  Congress  is  not 
to  devise  ways  of  abandoning  America's  role 
in  providing  hope,  opportunity  and  freedom 
for  persecuted  people,  but  rather  to  bring 
the  illegal  flow  under  control.  We  can  assert 
control  over  our  borders  and  coasts  while 
continuing  to  provide  refuge  to  victims  of 
persecution. 

The  American  resettlement  effort  today 
focuses  primarily  on  Indochinese.  These  ref- 
ugees from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
have  posed  special  resettlement  problems 
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and  challenges.  Unlike  the  Hungarian  ar- 
rivals of  the  1950s— who  augmented  an  ex- 
isting population  of  Hungarian  descent  that 
outnumbered  them  by  a  ratio  of  18  to  1— the 
approximately  550.000  refugees  from  Indo- 
china overwhelmed  the  18.000  resident 
Indochinese.  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  the 
1970s— also  in  contrast  to  the  Indochinese— 
benefited  from  a  large  existing  ethnic  com- 
munity. 

Historically  refugee  flows  often  bring 
people  who  share  similar  backgrounds.  The 
Indochinese  refugees,  however,  consist  of 
distinct  subgroups  that  speak  separate 
tongues— and  in  the  case  of  the  Hmong  pos- 
sess no  written  language.  Indochinese  refu- 
gees, moreover,  include  city  dwellers,  farm- 
ers, and  mountain  tribesmen.  Resettlement 
strategies  obviously  must  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  this  diverse  population. 

We  must  address  the  serious  problems  in 
refugee  resettlement  if  we  hope  to  preserve 
the  viability  of  a  humane  American  re- 
sponse to  refugee  crises.  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  recently  reported  from  Cali- 
fornia that  "public  services  are  stretched 
thin,  funds  for  refugees  are  getting  scarcer 
and  a  backlash  of  antirefugee  sentiment  is 
building  up."  A  Congressional  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties pointed  out  that  "counties  are  facing  a 
tremendous  impact  of  backlash."  "Refu- 
gees," Mayor  Gordon  Bricken  observed. 
"Have  extemely  strong  motivation  to  adjust 
rapidly  to  our  society,  to  recover  lost  status, 
and  to  make  the  American  dream  come  true 
for  themselves  and  their  children."  He  con- 
cluded that  "(w)e  need  to  look  at  ways  to 
tilt  the  incentives  of  the  system  away  from 
welfare  and  toward  rapid  employment  and 
self-sufficiency  in  order  to  use.  and  not  frus- 
trate, this  potential  productivity." 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  the  ready  availability  of  pro- 
longed cash  assistance  to  refugees.  The 
Select  Conunission  on  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy  last  year  recommended  by  a  de- 
cisive vote  that  "refugee  achievement  of 
self-sufficiency  and  adjustment  to  living  in 
the  United  States  be  reaffirmed  as  the  goal 
of  resettlement."  A  leader  in  voluntary 
agency  resettlement  efforts.  Wells  Klein, 
observed  in  testimony  before  the  Select 
Commission  that  "seen  as  a  group,  refugees 
are  not  a  dependent  population,  but  rather 
a  population  in  transition."  The  United 
States,  unfortunately,  is  acculturating  refu- 
gees to  welfare  and  turning  them  into  a  de- 
pendent population. 

The  key  to  reversing  this  trend  is  greater 
reliance  on  the  private  sector.  In  this  coun- 
try refugee  resettlement  is  undertaken 
largely  by  private  voluntary  agencies,  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  the  American 
Council  for  Nationalities  Service,  and  the 
International  Rescue  Committee,  to  name  a 
few.  The  problem  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  facilitating  voluntary 
agency  efforts  to  integrate  refugees  quickly 
into  the  work  force,  offers  an  alternative- 
prolonged  cash  assistance— that  too  often 
proves  more  attractive.  Cash  assistance  is 
not  an  effective  resettlement  mechanism. 
The  Director  of  Migration  and  Refugee 
Services  for  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
points  out  that  "people  resettle  people"  and 

[Tlhere  is  no  way  that  public  agencies  can 
provide  the  hands-on  support  system  of 
caring  neighbors  and  committed  communi- 
ties." 

The  Federal  Government  presently  under- 
writes the  full  cost  of  cash  and  medical  as- 
sistance provided  to  refugees  during  their 
first  three  years  in  the  United  States.  The 
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Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices—during the  three-year  period— provides 
reimbursement  for  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense that  normally  constitutes  the  State's 
share.  Financially  eligible  refugees  who  do 
not  meet  certain  categorical  requirements 
for  the  usual  federal  programs  quajify  for  a 
special  program  of  refugee  cash  and  medical 
assistance— aid  that  is  available  only  to  refu- 
gees. 

This  policy  fails  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  interim  support  directly  related  to 
the  needs  of  an  individual  refugee  or  his 
family.  Supportive  services,  with  emphasis 
on  health  care.  language  instruction,  and 
vocational  counseling,  are  necessary  during 
an  initial  stabilization  period  aft«r  entry  to 
enable  the  refugee  to  adjust  to  a  very  differ- 
ent environment.  Interim  support  is  essen- 
tial for  many  refugees  but  must  be  directed 
to  the  goal  of  early  self-sufficiency.  Some 
voluntary  agencies  are  asking  that  adminis- 
tration of  interim  support  funds  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  with  demonstrated 
competence  in  case  management.  Privately 
administered  temporary  support,  under  this 
proposal,  would  replace  the  present  federal- 
ly administered  program  of  refugee  cash  as- 
sistance. In  addition,  refugees  no  longer 
could  turn  to  those  public  assistance  pro- 
grams that  are  available  to  citizens  unless 
they  first  obtained  the  approval  of  their  vol- 
untary agency.  The  key  differences  between 
this  proposal  »nd  the  present  system  are 
first,  the  restoration  of  control  to  agencies 
with  a  conunitment  to  refugee  self-sufficien- 
cy, and  second,  the  removal  of  the  incentive 
for  a  refugee  to  postpKDne  employment. 

Refugees  must  have  better  access  to  social 
services  designed  to  provide  essential  lan- 
guage training  and  employment  counseling. 
Drastic  cuts  in  social  service  funds  are  not 
cost-effective  because  they  detract  from  our 
capacity  to  move  refugees  quickly  into  the 
work  force  The  social  services  portion  of 
the  refugee  resettlement  budget  is  minimal 
compared  with  the  sums  spent  on  cash  as- 
sistance. We  need  to  provide  social  services 
to  refugees  piuniptly  after  their  arrival  in 
order  to  avoid  initiating  the  cycle  of  welfare 
dependency. 

A  major  step  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
reliance  on  cash  assistance  is  a  complete 
separation  of  Medicaid  from  welfare.  A 
person  in  need  of  Medicaid  today  generally 
cannot  apply  without  being  offered  cash  en- 
titlement programs.  The  spiralling  costs  of 
medical  care  make  it  impossible  for  many 
refugees  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  their 
families  during  the  Initial  period  after  entry 
into  the  United  States— but  this  reality  of 
modem  life  is  no  reason  to  Introduce  the 
refugee  to  our  elaborate  welfare  system.  Se- 
rious consideration  should  be  given  to  pro- 
viding voluntary  agencies  with  authority  to 
make  determinations  of  Medicaid  eligibility. 
-^  Several  other  initiatives  can  lead  to  major 
improvements  in  our  refugee  resettlement 
efforts.  High  concentrations  of  refugees  in 
relatively  few  communities— basically  40 
counties— have  resulted  in  great  strains  on 
local  economies  and  community  services.  A 
program  of  impact  aid.  designed  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  effects  of  large  numbers  of 
needy  refugees,  can  assist  local  governments 
to  meet  the  financial  burden  of  providing 
essential  services. 

American  refugee  policy  is  formulated  at 
the  national  level  and  represents,  in  sub- 
stantial measure,  a  response  to  internation- 
al developments.  It  is  unfair,  therefore,  to 
impose  excessive  costs  on  a  small  number  of 
counties.  The  Federal  Government  must 
face  the  reality  of  uneven  distributions  of 


refugees  and  provide  assistance  based  on 
genuine  community  need.  Assistance  should 
not  merely  reflect  numerical  concentra- 
tions, because  refugees,  in  various  cases, 
have  revitalized  the  economies  of  counties, 
instituted  urban  renewal  efforts,  and  up- 
graded neighborhoods.  Impact  aid  is  needed 
when  the  refugee  influx  drains  local  re- 
sources. 

The  United  States  should  develop  a  place- 
ment policy  which  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  family  reunification,  the  capacities 
of  communities  to  foster  self-sufficiency, 
and  the  needs  of  refugees  to  cluster.  The  lo- 
cation of  close  family  members  predeter- 
mines the  place  of  resettlement  for  many 
refugees:  the  bonds  of  family  must  be  re- 
spected. The  so-called  "free  cases  "—refugees 
without  close  relatives— provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  thoughtful  placements  in  non-im- 
pacted areas.  Opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, the  adequacy  of  housing,  and  the 
local  capacity  of  voluntary  agencies  are  all 
essential  factors  in  these  placement  choices. 
Small  numbers  of  refugee  families,  left 
isolated  from  other  refugees,  are  likely  to 
experience  loneliness,  disillusionment,  and 
serious  adjustment  problems.  A  cluster  of 
critical  size  is  necessary  to  provide  refugees 
with  a  sense  of  familiarity  and  support  in  a 
strange  land.  The  Select  Commission  recom- 
mended that  "refugee  clustering  be  encour- 
aged."' The  Khmer  Guided  Placement  Proj- 
ect, which  targeted  various  American  cities 
to  receive  Cambodian  "free  cases,'"  repre- 
sents a  recent  clustering  effort— an  attempt 
"to  try  to  build  stable  Cambodian  communi- 
ties "  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
absence  of  a  refugee  infrastructure  encour- 
ages the  phenomenon  of  secondary  migra- 
tion—refugees leaving  the  community  of  ini- 
tial resettlement  In  search  of  a  more  hospi- 
table environment. 

Secondary  migration  contributes  m  large 
measure  to  excessive  refugee  impacts  in 
states  like  Texas  and  California.  Refugees, 
moreover,  also  suffer  because  they  experi- 
ence again  the  dislocation  of  moving  and 
must  start  all  over  in  a  new  community.  We 
need  to  combine  more  intelligent  initial 
placements  with  inducements  to  remain  in 
resettlement  communities.  Perhaps  restrict- 
ing some  forms  of  assistance  to  places  of  ini- 
tial resettlement  can  help  deter  secondary 
migration. 

Ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States  have 
an  important  stake  In  the  assimilation  of 
refugees.  The  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Socie- 
ty offers  a  key  example  of  a  successful  re- 
settlement effort.  We  need  an  Asian  Immi- 
grant Aid  Society  or  Indochinese  Immigrant 
Aid  Society  to  assist  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees in  the  way  HIAS  assists  Jewish  refu- 
gees. The  Asian  American  community 
should  be  involved  actively  In  the  assimila- 
tion of  refugees  from  Indochina.  Refugee 
resettlement  is  a  cooperative  effort,  requir- 
ing the  involvement  of  former  Immigrants 
Euid  refugees  with  similar  cultural  ties. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  cooperative  inter- 
action between  refugees  and  Individuals 
committed  to  their  successful  resettlement. 

In  recent  months  I  have  benefited  greatly 
from  the  thoughtful  advice  of  a  number  of 
individuals  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
working  with  refugees.  Various  representa- 
tives of  state  and  local  governments,  more- 
over, have  shared  with  me  their  concerns 
about  American  refugee  policy  and  their 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  time  has  come  for 
Administration  officials,  members  of  volun- 
tary agencies,  state  and  local  officials  with 
resettlement  responsibilities,  and  Members 
of  Congress  to  sit  down  together  and  face 


the  serious  problems  and  challenges  that 
confront  our  refugee  program. 

The  critical  point  is  that  we  need  not 
choose  between  unacceptable  levels  of 
public  expenditures  and  an  abandonment  of 
our  refugee  program.  We  have  the  human 
resources  in  this  country  to  resettle  refu- 
gees at  less  public  expense  than  in  the 
past— and  at  the  same  time  perform  the  re- 
settlement task  more  effectively.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  we  succeed  in  this  effort— and  I 
believe  we  will  succeed— America  in  the 
years  ahead  will  continue  to  respond  with 
compassion  to  the  plight  of  the  persecuted 
of  other  lands. 

Thank  you.» 


AUDIO  AND  VISUAL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Termessee  (Mr.  Boner)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  plan  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion tomorrow  which  will  both  protect 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  enjoy 
audio  and  visual  recording  devices  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  homes  as  well 
as  insuring  privileges  of  the  copyright 
by  songwriters,  performers,  and  pro- 
ducers. This  legislation  not  only  ad- 
dresses the  problems  created  by  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals'  ruling  that 
home  taping  of  television  programs 
constituted  a  criminal  act,  but  also, 
many  of  the  problems  surrounding  the 
pirating  of  tapes  and  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  late  last  year,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
reversed  a  district  court  ruling  and 
held  that  off-the-air  recording  of 
audiovisual  materials  by  VCR  owners 
for  private  use  constituted  copyright 
infringement.  The  court  of  appeals 
based  its  decision  on  the  absence  of  an 
explicit  exemption  for  home  video  re- 
cording in  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976. 
The  court  also  held  that  home  video 
recording  does  not  fall  within  the  "fair 
use"  doctrine  which  provides  a  limited 
exemption  from  infringement  for  lim- 
ited uses  of  copyrighted  works. 

In  the  wake  of  the  decision  by  the 
court  of  appeals,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  bodies  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  create  an  exemp- 
tion from  copyright  liability  for  pri- 
vate use  of  home  video  recorders.  I 
support  the  basic  goal  of  legislation 
which  would  exempt  home  video  re- 
corder use  from  liability  for  copyright 
infringement.  However,  I  believe  that 
Congress,  in  legitimizing  off-the-air 
home  video  recording,  also  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  rights  of 
those  who  create  and  own  nontangible 
property.  This  legislation  is  consistent 
with  the  copyright  clause  of  our  Con- 
stitution, the  protection  of  private 
property  which  is  one  of  the  basic  pre- 
cepts of  our  economy,  and  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  modem  copyright 
law  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
industrial  democracies.  It  is  time  to 
change  the  law  so  it  can  take  into  ac- 
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count  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
important  technology  such  as  video 
records.  But  to  stop  here  would  be  to 
accept  only  a  half  loaf.  We  must  also 
use  this  opportunity  to  assist  the 
music  industry  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  pirating  of  re- 
corded music. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
morrow will  not  only  exempt  owners 
of  home  video  recorders  from  copy- 
right liability  but  at  the  same  time  tie 
into  the  already  existing  mechanism, 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  for 
compensation  to  the  creators  and 
owners  of  copjrrights  such  as  songwrit- 
ers, publishers,  performers,  and  pro- 
ducers. 

The  Copyright  Royalty  Tribimal— 
CRT— an  administrative  body  created 
by  the  Congress  in  the  1976  Copyright 
Act.  would  determine  appropriate  and 
reasonable  royalty  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
VCR's  and  blank  audio  video  cassettes. 
This  royalty  wiU  provide  fair  compen- 
sation to  the  owners  of  audiovisual 
programs  for  the  home  recording  of 
their  works.  The  Tribunal  would  dis- 
tribute the  royalty  fees  to  copyright 
owners  on  a  yearly  basis,  as  it  now 
does  for  royalty  fees  owed  for  the  use 
of  copyrighted  work  by  cable  TV  and 
Jukeboxes. 

The  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  is 
the  appropriate  body  to  determine  the 
level  of  compensation  and  it  will  do  so 
in  a  full,  evidentiary  hearing  after  it 
has  received  testimony  from  a  variety 
of  interested  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  advances  in 
audio  taping  technology  and  the  in- 
creased availability  of  inexpensive, 
easy-to-operate,  high  quality  recording 
devices  have  led  to  a  virtual  explosion 
of  home  audio  taping.  According  to  a 
study  by  the  Roper  Organization  in 
1979.  22  percent  of  the  population  en- 
gages In  home  taping.  A  CBS  survey 
concluded  that,  in  1979,  40  million 
people  bought  270  million  blank  tapes. 

Moreover,  home  taping  is  increasing, 
with  55  percent  of  the  blank  tape 
buyers  surveyed  by  CBS  saying  that 
they  are  taping  more  than  before.  The 
latest  estimates  indicate  the  loss  of 
over  $1  billion  in  record  sales  and  reve- 
nue due  to  the  current  home  taping 
trend.  The  Warner  Study,  which  is 
due  to  be  released  soon,  will  show  the 
most  recent  figures  indicating  even 
greater  losses  from  home  taping. 

The  members  of  the  music  industry 
who  compose  the  songs,  publish  them, 
and  then  create  the  sound  recording, 
earn  their  revenues  predominantly 
from  the  sale  of  those  records.  The 
record  sale  produces  income  for  the 
record  company  and  provides  a  royalty 
payment  to  the  publisher  and  song- 
writer. 

More  fundamentally,  the  reward  the 
songwriter  earns  for  his  or  her  cre- 
ative work  is  usually  only  a  few  cents 
on  the  sale  of  each  record.  Unlike  the 


sale  of  tangible  property,  such  as  a 
car,  where  the  car  maker  gets  the 
entire  compensation  at  the  first  sale, 
the  copyright  holder  depends  on  many 
sales  to  produce  even  a  modest  earning 
on  his  or  her  creative  effort.  Home 
taping  cuts  dramatically  into  those 
sales  and  thus  robs  the  copyright 
owner  of  the  full  value  of  his  or  her  li- 
gitimate  earnings. 

The  recording  business  is  exceeding- 
ly risky:  84  percent  of  the  records  re- 
leased do  not  cover  their  production 
costs.  Record  companies  rely  on  the 
revenue  from  the  occasional  hit  to 
subsidize  the  others  and  to  finance 
new  recordings  by  unknown  artists. 
Home  taping  siphons  off  those  reve- 
nues so  that  there  is  significantly  less 
resources  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  artists.  No  industry  can 
sustain  such  great  losses  and  continue 
to  operate  for  very  long. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
move  without  delay  in  passing  this  leg- 
islation. I  will  be  talking  with  each  of 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
seek  your  support  on  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  IMPORT  LIMITATION 
ACT  OP  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingixl) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  to  limit  the  continued 
importation  of  foreign  automobiles 
into  this  country.  Our  economy  is  in 
disarray.  Our  domestic  automobile  in- 
dustry is  being  bludgeoned  into  a  de- 
pression. Automobile  workers  are 
being  displaced  by  the  thousands  by 
plant  closures  and  production  slow- 
downs. 

This  year  imported  automobiles 
have  captured  over  31  percent  of  our 
domestic  market.  This  is  up  from  the 
26-percent  market  share  in  1981.  Do- 
mestic production  of  automobiles  is 
down  37  percent  from  this  time  last 
year.  Sales  are  down  almost  16  percent 
from  a  year  ago.  All  of  this  has  result- 
ed in  the  indefinite  layoff  of  almost 
246.000  auto  workers  and  the  tempo- 
rary layoff  of  an  additional  34.000  in- 
dividuals. If  this  slimip  continues,  we 
will  witness  additional  plant  closiu'es 
pushing  more  workers  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

The  voluntary  import  restraint 
agreement  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  which  limits 
imports  to  between  1.6  and  1.7  million 
vehicles,  has  been  ineffective  in  light 
of  the  massive  decline  in  production 
and  sales  of  domestic  vehicles.  The 
market  share  of  imports  continues  to 
increase  while  the  health  of  our  auto- 
mobile industry  worsens.  Stronger 
measures  must,  therefore,  be  taken. 


My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
HiLLis  from  Indiana,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  introduced  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  substantially  re- 
strict the  importation  of  foreign  auto- 
mobiles into  the  United  States.  The 
Motor  Vehicle  Import  Limitation  Act 
of  1982  would  limit  automobile  im- 
ports to  10  percent  of  "domestic  con- 
sumption" which  is  defined  in  the  leg- 
islation as  the  quantity  of  automobiles 
produced  in  the  United  States  during 
a  calendar  year,  minus  the  quantity 
exported  from,  plus  the  quantity  im- 
ported into,  the  United  States.  These 
calculations  would  be  made  in  each 
year  immediately  preceding  the  deter- 
mination of  the  import  quota  level. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
determine  the  actual  number  of  vehi- 
cles a  particular  foreign  manufacturer 
could  import  into  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  previous  market  share. 

The  legislation  also  would  provide 
for  offset  credits  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers who  produce  automobiles  in  the 
United  States.  For  each  vehicle  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  the  foreign 
manufacturer  would  be  permitted  to 
import  an  equal  number  of  automo- 
biles into  the  United  States  over  and 
above  its  quota  limit.  This  will  provide 
an  incentive  for  foreign  manufacturers 
to  establish  production  facilities  in  the 
United  States  thereby  creating  jobs 
for  American  workers.  The  bill  also 
provides  an  import  exemption  for  U.S. 
manufacturers  who  produce  automo- 
biles in  Canada  and  ship  them  into  the 
United  States. 

We  feel  the  Motor  Vehicle  Import 
Limitation  Act  of  1982  is  legislation  es- 
sential to  the  health  of  the  domestic 
automobile  industry  and  we  call  upon 
our  colleagues  for  their  support.  The 
bill  follows: 

H.R.  5667 

A  bill  to  Impose  quotes  on  the  importation 
of  automobiles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cons/ress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle 
Import  Limitation  Act  of  1982". 

SEC.  a.  DEFINITIONS. 
As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "automobiles"  means  on-the- 
highway,  four-wheeled  passenger  automo- 
biles provided  for  in  item  692.10  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202). 

(2)  The  term  "domestic  consumption" 
means  the  quantity  of  automobiles  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  during  a  calen- 
dar year,  less  the  quantity  exported  from, 
plus  the  quantity  imported  into,  the  United 
States  during  that  year. 

(3)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  comsump- 
tion,  within  tlie  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  term  "quota  year"  means  each  cal- 
endar year  after  1982. 

(5)<The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 
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SEC.  3.  IMPOSmON  OP  QUANTTTATIVE  LIMI- 
TATIONS. 

During  each  quota  year  the  total  quantity 
of  automobiles  that  may  be  entered  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
domestic  consumption  during  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  calendar  year.  , 
SEC.  4.  DETERMINATION  OP  QUANTITATIVE 
UMITATION. 

Not  later  than  January  31  of  each  quota 
year  the  Secretary  shall  calculate,  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  evidence,  the  do- 
mestic consumption  during  the  immediately 
preceding  calendar  year,  determine  the  total 
quantity  of  automobiles  that  may  be  en- 
tered under  section  3  during  that  quota 
year,  and  immediately  certify  the  determi- 
nation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
SEC.  5.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (c). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  quantity  of  automobiles  that  are 
entered  during  any  quota  year  does  not 
exceed  the  quantitative  limiUtion  deter- 
mined under  section  4  for  that  year. 

(b)  Allocation.— The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate the  total  quantity  of  automobiles  per- 
mitting entry  during  any  quota  year  imder 
this  Act  among  supplying  countries  on  the 
iMhsis  of  the  shares  of  the  United  States 
market  for  those  articles  supplied  during  a 
representative  period.  The  Secretary  shall 
certify  such  allocations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

(c)  Offsets.— <1)  A  foreign  manufacturer 
of  automobiles  that  also  produces  automo- 
biles in  faculties  within  the  United  States 
may  enter  during  any  quota  year  a  number 
of  automobUes  equal  to  the  number  pro- 
duced by  it  within  the  United  States  during 
that  quota  year;  and  the  number  of  automo- 
biles permitted  entry  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  charged  against  the  quantita- 
tive limitation  in  effect  for  that  quota  year 
under  section  4  and  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  automobiles  allocated  with  respect  to 
that  manufacturer  under  subsection  (b)  for 
that  quota  year. 

(2)  Automobiles  that  are  entered  duty-free 
during  any  quota  year  as  Canadian  articles 
pursuant  to  the  Agreement  Concerning 
Automotive  Products  Between  the  CJovem- 
ment  of  Canada  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  charged  against 
the  quantitative  limitation  in  effect  for  that 
quota  year  under  section  4;  and  Canada 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  supplying  coun- 
try for  purposes  of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Staging  of  Imports.— Any  quantitative 
limitation  imposed  under  this  Act  for  any 
quota  year  shall  be  applied  on  a  calendar 
quarter  or  other  intra-annual  basis  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  application 
is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.* 


IMPACT  OP  U.S.  LAWS  ON  GUAM 
MUST  BE  STUDIED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  commission  to  study 
the  impact  of  Federal  laws  on  the  ter- 
ritories. 

The  question  of  how  the  people  of 
these  islands  are  impacted  by  laws 
made  for  the  50  States  has  long  been  a 


troublesome  one.  We,  on  Guam,  for 
example,  have  carefully  studied  this 
question  and  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  Federal  laws  actually 
hinder  Guam's  ability  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient. This  is  to  the  point  that  many 
Federal  laws  actually  have  the  reverse 
effect  Congress  wanted.  Rather  than 
encourage  compliance  with  the  law, 
statutes  which  are  inappropriate  for 
insular  areas  discourage  such  action 
because  of  high  cost  or  unintended  ef- 
fects on  our  culture  or  lifestyle. 

Let  me  point  out  one  striking  exam- 
ple of  this:  The  Clean  Air  Act.  Guam 
is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  paying 
over  $20  million  this  year  for  sophisti- 
cated electronic  scrubbers  for  our 
power-generating  plants  to  keep  down 
pollution  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
otherwise  worthwhile  law.  Yet,  unlike 
the  States,  the  pollution  from  our 
power-generating  smokestacks  blows 
out  to  a  sea  that  is  empty  for  over 
1,500  miles.  The  pollution  bothers  no 
one,  yet  all  of  the  people  of  Guam 
may  have  to  dig  deeper  into  their 
pockets  to  pay  for  a  device  we  do  not 
need.  Scrubbers  are  needed  perhaps  in 
the  mainland  but  the  law  does  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  island 
life  and  our  environment  is  different. 

I  could  cite  other  instances,  but  to 
do  so  would  belabor  the  point:  The  ter- 
ritories do  not  seek  to  escape  compli- 
ance with  fair  and  just  Federal  laws; 
rather,  we  only  ask  that  their  impact 
on  our  way  of  life  be  considered  before 
we  are  driven  into  bankruptcy  and  de- 
spair. 

To  help  resolve  this  problem,  I  am 
today  asking  Congress  to  establish  a 
commission  which  will  examine  the 
applicability  or  inapplicability  of  all 
Federal  statutes  to  the  territories.  Its 
purpose  mirrors  that  of  a  similar  com- 
mission for  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  which  recently 
submitted  a  draft  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  initially  proposed  that  we  enter 
this  review  process  in  1980.  My  bill 
(H.R.  7227)  to  create  a  Presidential 
commission  for  this  purpose  received 
administration  support.  Although  it 
was  not  passed  by  the  House  prior  to 
adjournment,  the  proposal  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  President  Reagan's  com- 
mitment to  seek  removal  of  burden- 
some and  superfluous  regulations,  I 
am  hopeful  of  obtaining  administra- 
tion support  once  again. 

This  was  indicated  during  hearings 
last  week  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
Insular  Affairs,  when  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Territorial  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  recognized  the  need  to 
remove  unintentional  restraints  on 
territorial  economies  and  improved  ap- 
plication of  Federal  laws. 

My  legislation  would  accomplish 
this.  I  believe  it  merits  expeditious  ap- 
proval. Thank  you. 


PREVENT  ELIMINATION  OF  JOBS 
FOR  SENIORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pahetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  funding  appropriated  for 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  the 
Senior  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment project,  should  be  maintained  in 
future  years  at  the  level  necessary  to 
insure  that  its  current  54,200  jobs  and 
its  other  services  are  maintained  or  ex- 
ceeded. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  in 
its  proposed  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
has  eliminated  funding  for  title  V  en- 
tirely for  future  years.  I  am  sure  that  I 
do  not  need  to  detail  for  any  of  my  col- 
leagues the  tremendous  benefits 
which  this  program  has  provided.  Not 
only  have  54,000  disadvantaged  senior 
citizens  across  the  Nation  been  provid- 
ed with  useful  jobs  to  help  supplement 
their  incomes,  but  countless  communi- 
ties and  individuals  have  benefited 
from  the  community  service  work  pro- 
vided by  these  workers.  In  addition, 
almost  100,000  seniors  have  benefited 
from  job  training  and  referrals  provid- 
ed through  title  V  employment  serv- 
ices for  seniors.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Congress  just  passed  a  3-year  reau- 
thorization bill  extending  all  Older 
Americans  Act  programs,  including 
title  V,  for  3  years. 

Frankly,  the  administration's  gut- 
ting of  funding  for  title  V  is  not  only 
inhumane,  but  also  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive. In  fact,  its  proposal  is  but  an- 
other example  of  shortsighted  budget- 
ary policy.  Both  through  the  assist- 
ance provided  to  communities  through 
their  work,  and  through  the  increased 
tax  revenues  provided  through  their 
paychecks,  these  workers  actually  save 
our  Nation  money. 

In  addition,  of  course,  at  a  time 
when  the  social  security  system  is  in 
dire  need  of  revenues,  these  workers 
are  contributing  to  social  -security, 
rather  than  withdrawing  full  benefits 
from  it. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  main  con- 
cern regarding  the  administration's 
proposal  rests  in  its  direct  impact  on 
the  senior  citizens  who  benefit  from 
the  program.  For  many  seniors,  title  V 
programs  have  meant  the  final  hope 
for  a  self-sufficient  and  dignified  exist- 
ence, at  an  age  when  traditional  em- 
ployment opportunities  shrink,  and 
self-worth  is  hinged  more  and  more  to 
the  desire  to  play  a  truly  useful  role  in 
society.  I  am  sure  most  of  you.  like 
myself,  have  received  many  letters 
from  senior  citizens  In  your  own  dis- 
tricts who  directly  or  indirectly  benefit 
from  this  program.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  asking  so  much  of  our  Nation's  dis- 
advantaged, we  should  not  eliminate 
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such  a  cost-effective  and  worthwhile 
program  as  title  V. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  consid- 
er joining  with  me  in  this  resolution, 
to  express  their  unyielding  commit- 
ment to  full  funding  for  title  V,  and 
opposition  to  its  elimination. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  funding  for  community  service 
employment  programs  for  senior  citizens 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years  should  be  provided  at  levels  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  or  incresise  the  number 
of  employment  positions  provided  under 
such  programs 

Whereas  community  service  employment 
programs  under  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056  et  seq.)  cur- 
rently provide  employment  for  54.200  senior 
citizens: 

Whereas  community  service  agencies  and 
community  residents  are  benefited  by  the 
valuable  community  service  work  of  these 
senior  citizens; 

Whereas  these  benefits  to  community 
service  agencies  and  community  residents, 
and  the  income  tax  and  social  security  reve- 
nues resulting  from  the  employment  of 
these  senior  citizens,  make  these  community 
service  employment  programs  cost  effective; 

Whereas  the  Congress,  in  enacting  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amemdments  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-115:  95  Stat.  1595).  clearly 
expressed  its  intent  that  funding  for  com- 
munity service  employment  programs 
should  at  least  be  maintained  at  current 
levels; 

Whereas  these  community  service  employ- 
ment programs  provide  hope  for  a  self-suffi- 
cient and  dignified  existence  to  senior  citi- 
zens who  otherwise  would  face  shrinking 
employment  opportunities;  and 

Whereas  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  proposed  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1983  entirely  eliminates  funding 
for  these  community  service  employment 
programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  funding  for  community 
service  employment  programs  for  senior 
citizens  under  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056  et  seq.)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  subsequent  fiscal  years 
should  be  provided  at  levels  sufficient  to 
maintain  or  increase  the  number  of  employ- 
ment positions  provided  under  such  pro- 
grams.* 


FMHA  RESPONSIBILITIES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today,  along  with  Congressman  Byron 
DoRGAN,  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  exercise  his  deferral  responsi- 
bility to  PmHA  borrowers  who  are 
unable  to  make  their  loan  payments. 
These  are  FmHA  borrowers  who,  in 
the  view  of  PmHA  have  shown  good 
management  practices  but  whose  eco- 
nomic situation  is  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control  and  who. 


if  they  made  such  payment  would 
have  their  standard  of  living  unduly 
impaired.  The  bill  also  directs  that 
PmHA  exercise  its  responsibility  to 
notify  alf  borrowers  of  the  existence  of 
various  servicing  remedies,  including 
deferral  of  loan  payments,  and  re- 
quires appeal  procedures.  This  bill 
adds  a  new  provision  that  this  deferral 
responsibility  apply  to  family  size 
farms. 

We  are  introducing  this  legislation 
even  though  it  may  not  be  legally  nec- 
essary—there are  pending  lawsuits 
which  make  the  very  persuasive  case 
that  both  the  granting  of  deferrals 
under  certain  circumstances  and  the 
publicizing  of  servicing  remedies  are 
already  part  of  PmHA's  duties.  Ac- 
cording to  a  pending  lawsuit  in  Geor- 
gia, PmHA  is  taking  the  position  that 
it  does  not  have  the  responsibility  to 
grant  deferrals  even  through  it  may 
find  that  the  farmer's  inability  to  pay 
is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  his 
control  and  that  if  he  did  pay  it  would 
unduly  impair  his  standard  of  living. 
P^HA  is  also  taking  the  position  in 
this  case  that  it  has  no  obligation  to 
inform  borrowers  about  the  servicing 
remedies  provided  by  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978.  By  this 
embarrassing  position,  PmHA  is  free 
to  consider,  or  not  consider,  a  borrow- 
er's deferral  eligibility  behind  closed 
doors.  The  borrower  not  only  will  not 
be  involved  in  any  way,  but  he  or  she 
will  not  even  necessarily  know  that 
the  deferral  relief  exists.  That  is  not 
what  Congress  intended  by  the  1978 
law,  and  that  is  not  what  the  Constitu- 
tion intended  under  due  process.  Pro- 
grams are  not  passed  by  Congress  to 
be  put  in  a  desk  drawer. 

We  want,  with  the  introduction  of 
this  bill,  to  keep  the  momentum  going 
which  wa«  generated  by  the  recent  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion, Credit,  and  Rural  Development 
hearings  regarding  PmHA  credit  poli- 
cies, and  to  let  PmHA  know  that  Con- 
gress expects  them  to  do  everything 
possible  to  keep  those  farmers  in  oper- 
ation who  are  good  managers  and  who 
are  temporarily  unable  to  make  pay- 
ments due  to  economic  circumstances 
beyond  their  control.  If  we  do  not  act 
now,  if  PmHA  does  not  stop  its  subtle 
and  not-so-subtle  pressuring  of  farm- 
ers into  liquidation— by  acceleration 
notices,  by  suggestions  that  farmers 
sell  off  land  and  equipment,  by  refus- 
ing credit— we  will  not  have  a  family 
farm  system  any  more.  There  has  been 
for  years  a  trend  toward  bigger  and 
bigger  farms.  In  addition,  the  average 
age  of  farmers  is  59.  If  you  combine 
those  facts  with  the  current  situation 
of  large  numbers  of  farmers  leaving 
agriculture— many  of  them  younger 
farmers— not  only  we  will  not  have  a 
family  farm  system  anymore  but  we 
will  not  even  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  qualified  farmers.  Parming  is  an  ex- 
tremely  complex    profession   and    we 


must  plan  for  the  future— we  cannot 
turn  out  farmers  with  a  6-month  train- 
ing course  as  though  they  were  com- 
puter operators. 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  statement 
that  the  House  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation,  Credit,  and 
Rural  Development  recently  held 
hearings  on  PmHA  credit  policies  and 
programs.  It  was  one  of  the  more  frus- 
trating experiences  of  my  congression- 
al career  to  try  to  pull  out  of  USDA 
officials  the  true  story  of  how  many 
farmers  are  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. Someone  who  had  attended  the 
hearing  wrote  me  and  said  he  appreci- 
ated the  diligence  with  which  the  sub- 
committee members  tried  to  "piece  to- 
gether" what  is  happening  to  farmers 
across  the  Nation.  "Piece  together"  is 
exactly  what  we  are  being  forced  to  do 
because  of  lack  of  cooperation  by 
USDA,  and  frankly,  an  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  USDA  to  publicly  ac- 
knowledge the  serious  situation  facing 
farmers.  Undersecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Prank  Naylor,  in  response  to  writ- 
ten questions  by  Chairman  Ed  Jones 
again  evaded  the  questions  regarding 
numbers  of  delinquencies,  voluntary 
and  involuntary  liquidations  by  pro- 
viding only  partial  answers.  You  can 
be  certain  that  I  will  not,  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  will  not,  stop  in 
our  efforts  to  get  the  total  picture  of 
what  is  happening  to  American  farm- 
ers. 

;      H.R.  5666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 331 A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  before 
the  text  thereof,  striking  out  "section"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows: 

••(b)  During  the  period  beginning  with  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  and  ending 
September  30.  1983,  the  Secretary  shall 
permit,  at  the  request  of  the  borrower,  the 
deferral  of  principal  and  interest  on  any 
outstanding  loan  made,  insured,  or  held  by 
the  Secretary  for  farm  ownership  purposes 
under  subtitle  A,  farm  operating  purposes 
under  subtitle  B,  disaster  emergency  pur- 
poses under  subtitle  C,  or  economic  emer- 
gency purposes  under  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  and 
shall  forgo  foreclosure  of  any  such  loan 
upon  a  showing  by  the  borrower  that  he  or 
she  has  demonstrated  good  management 
practices  and  that  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  borrower's  control,  the  borrower 
is  temporarily  unable  to  continue  making 
payment  on  such  principal  and  interest 
then  due  without  unduly  impairing  the 
standard  or  living  of  the  borrower.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  permit  interest  that  would 
accrue  during  the  deferral  period  on  any 
loan  deferred  under  this  subsection  to  bear 
no  interest  during  of  after  such  period." 
Provided.  That  the  above  provision  be  limit- 
ed to  family-size  farms  as  determined  by  the 
County  Committees  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion  333(b)  of  this  Act:   Provided  further. 
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That  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  regulations 
which  provide:  (a)  notification  of  all  farm 
borrowers  about  the  above  deferral  provi- 
sions and  all  other  servicing  alternatives  of- 
fered by  PmHA;  (b)  clear  procedures  by 
which  borrowers  can  petition  the  Secretary 
for  the  above  deferral  provisions  and  all 
other  servicing  alternatives  offered  by 
PmHA;  and  (c)  appeal  of  a  decision  which 
denies  deferral  or  other  servicing  relief  or 
refuses  to  forgo  foreclosure.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  for 
March  2  through  March  9.  on  account 
of  official  business  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  Obey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  March  2  through  March 
9,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  1  hour,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Parris)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Derwinski.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Poghetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HuiTO.  for  14  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzou.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anntjwzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pawetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi.  for  15  minutes  on 
March  9. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Lehman,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $3,388. 

Mrs.  Schroeder,  today,  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  3373. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Parris)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 


Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  RuDD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelligan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Young  of  Plorida  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dougherty  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  I*ursell. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  DeNardis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  HiLER. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  O'Brien  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Daub. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift  of  Washington), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHUMER  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  MoFFETT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  KiLDEE  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  POLEY. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LaPalce. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Blanchard  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Walgren. 
Ms.  Perraro. 
Nxr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Pazio. 
Mr.  Poglietta. 
Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5021.  An  act  to  extend  the  date  for 
the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
repKjri  of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Internment  of  Civilians. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1230.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  to  support  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  games:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Pinance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  3,  1982,  at 
3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3231.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S. 
Readiness  of  the  Air  Porce's  proposed  sale 
of  certain  defense  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  82-43)  pursuant  to 
section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

3232.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Department  of  Defense's  pro- 
posed sale  of  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Korea  (Transmittal  No.  82-45).  pursuant  to 
section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3233.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser%'ices. 

3234.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  conser\'ation,  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production,  sale,  and  use  of 
naval  i>etroleum  reserves  and  naval  oil  shale 
reserves,  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3235.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations  for 
the  library  career  training  program,  pursu- 
ant to  section  431(d)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3236.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  volumes 
one  and  three  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration,  cover- 
ing calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
57(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3237.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Porce's  intention 
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to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  82-43).  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3238.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  reports  of  political  contribu- 
tions, pursuant  to  section  304(b-2)  of  Public 
Law  96-465;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3239.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  January  1982, 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended:  to 
the  ConMnittee  on  Government  Operations. 

3240.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Department's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3241.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of 
ACTION,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  agen- 
cy's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1981.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

3242.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Endowment's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3243.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  the  preliminary  com- 
prehensive master  plan  for  the  management 
of  the  Upper  Mississipplr  River  System, 
pursuant  to  section  101(a)  of  Public  Law  95- 
502:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

3244.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  plan  and  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  a  civil  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

3245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  limit  eligibility  for  unemployment 
compensation  for  ex-servicemembers,  and 
for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZEPERETTI:  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  97th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session.  Annual  report,  part  II. 
"Reconunendations  For  a  Comprehensive 
Program  to  Control  the  Worldwide  Problem 
of  Drug  Abuse  '  (Rept.  No.  97-418,  Pt.  II). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Over- 
sight report  on  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(Rept.  No.  97-438).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  634  An  act  to  authorize 
the  exchange  of  certain  lands  in  Idaho  and 
Wyoming:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  97- 
439).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

UNDER  TIME  LIMITATION 

Under  clause  5,  rule  X,  the  following 
action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  H.R.  4326  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services.  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Science  and  Technology,  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs extended  for  an  additional  period 
ending  not  later  than  March  16,  1982;  sjid 
H.R.  4326  sequentially  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  the  perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  March  16,  1982. 
for  consideration  of  such  portions  of  the  bill 
and  amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  thoBe  committees  under  clause  l(i), 
rule  XI  and  clause  2,  rule  XLVIII  respec- 
tively. 


PUBLIC  BIIiLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  SeS"/.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  5658.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  grants 
to  assist  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  carry  on  programs  to  teach  the  principles 
of  citizenship:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    BOLAND    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MiMETA,    Mr.    CoNTE,    Mr.    Howard, 
Mr.  Fary,  and  Mr.  Levitas): 
H.R.  5659.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  to  construct  a  building  for 
the  Museum  of  African  Art  and  a  center  for 
Eastern  art  together  with  structures  for  re- 
lated educational  activities  in  the  area  south 
of    the    original    Smithsonian    Institution 
Building  adjacent  to  Independence  Avenue 
at  Tenth  Street.  Southwest,  in  the  city  of 
Washington:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  5660.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  set  aside  an  appropriate  area 
within  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  for 
the  burial  of  cremated  remains:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FORSYTHE): 

H.R.  5661.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  fishery  conservation  and 
management  during  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

H.R.  5662.  A  bill  to  extend  until  October 
1.  1983,  the  authority  and  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  certain  programs  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

H.R.  5663.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  during  fiscal  year  1983;  to 


the  Committed  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Mofeett): 
H.R.  5664.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  for  a  10- 
year  period,  certain  Federal  land  in  the 
Black  Hills  National  Forest  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  public  use  in  order  that  the 
Lakota-Dakota  (Sioux)  Nation  may  use  such 
land  as  a  cultural  and  religious  resource 
area,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  5665.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
National  Heritage  Corridor,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoacAN  of  North  Dakota): 
H.R.  5666.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331 A  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  defer  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  of  loans:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HiLLIS): 

H.R.  5667.  A  bill  to  impose  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  automobiles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EMERY: 

H.R.  5668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  independent 
entities  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the 
disabled  veterans'  outreach  program  and  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  station  dis- 
abled veterans'  outreach  program  specialists 
at  various  locations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO: 

H.R.  5669.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  relating  to  hazardous  air 
pollutants,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

H.R.  5670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  65  or  who  are 
disabled  a  refundable  tax  credit  for  proper- 
ty taxes  paid  by  them  on  their  principal 
residences  or  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
rent  they  pay  on  their  principal  residences: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KILDEE: 

H.R.    5671.    A   bill    to   designate   certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  wil- 
derness, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  5672.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  coverage 
of  employees  of  Livingston  Parish,  La., 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 

H.R.  5673.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  adjustments  and  im- 
provements in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  education  programs  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 

H.R.  5674.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  entering  into,  licensing,  or 
otherwise  approving  any  coproduction.  li- 
censed production,  or  other  agreement  in- 
volving the  manufacture  outside  the  United 
States  of  any  U.S.  origin  defense  articles 
unless  the  Congress  expressly  approves  that 
agreement:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 

H.R.  5675.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2210(c) 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  to  extend  from  May  1982  to  October 
1982  the  month  before  which  children  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
must  attend  postsecondary  schools  in  order 
to  qualify  under  such  section  2210(c)  for  en- 
titlement to  such  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Emerson): 

H.R.  5676.  A  bill  to  authorize,  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  provide  assistance  with 
respect  to  certain  mortgages  secured  by 
newly  constructed  homes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.R.  5677.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  as  employees, 
for  purposes  of  withholding  and  social  secu- 
rity taxes,  certain  fishermen  who  comprise 
the  operating  crew  of  a  boat  if  the  operating 
crew  normally  consists  of  more  than  five  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.R.  5678.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  369th  Veterans'  Association:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  McCol- 

LUM): 

H.R.  5679.  A  bill  to  revise  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

H.R.  5680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
insure  or  guarantee  loans  having  an  aggre- 
gate principal  balance  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  authorized  in  such  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  5681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  depreciation 
deductions  with  respect  to  imported  high- 
way motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERUNG: 

H.R.  5682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  in- 
creases in  productivity  by  stiecial  tax  treat- 
ment for  certain  employee  bonuses  which 
are  determined  on  the  basis  of  profits  or 
cost  savings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.R.  5683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  business  development  compa- 
nies; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 

H.R.  5684.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  deter- 
mination that  an  individual's  disability  has 
ceased  may  take  effect  until  such  individual 
has  been  notified  thereof,  to  extend  the 
transition  period  during  which  disability  in- 
surance benefits  remain  payable  after  a  dis- 
ability ends,  and  to  permit  the  continued 
payment  of  disability  insurance  benefits 
while  the  recipient  of  such  benefits  is  ap- 
pealing a  determination  that  he  is  no  longer 
entitled  thereto:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

H.R.  5685.  A  bill  to  change  the  effective 
date  for  compensation  for  Members  of  Con- 


gress: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CiAY>: 
H.R.  5686.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Mark  Twain  National  Forest.  Mo., 
which  comprise  about  17.562  acres,  and 
known  as  the  Irish  Wilderness,  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WOLPE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brodhead.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,    Mr.    Pepper,   Mr.   Stark, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Al- 
BOSTA,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Or- 
tinger.    Mr.    Donnelly.    Mr.    For- 
sythe,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Whitehurst, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Downey,    Mr.    Markey. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Patterson): 
H.R.  5687.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled as  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability  to  travel  on  military  aircraft  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
permitted  to  travel  on  such  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  5688.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  laws  to  study  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
Guam,  the  Virgin   Islands,  and  American 
Samoa:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.     Cheney.     Mr.     Clinger.     Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mrs. 
Penwick.   Mr.   Prenzel,    Mr.    Grad- 
isoH,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.   LUNGREN.   Mr.   McKinney.   Mr. 
McClory.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.   Petri. 
Mr.    Pritchard,    Mr.    Regula,    Mr. 
Railsback,   Mr.   Stanton,   and   Mr. 
Whitehurst): 
H.R.  5689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  civil 
rights  of  individuals  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  5690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  establish  a  service  industries  de- 
velopment program  in  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  5691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 3.  1964  (78  Stat.  987)  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOUGHERTY; 
H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclcmnation      designating      October      19 
through  October  25.  1982.  as  "Lupus  Aware- 
ness  Week";    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YATES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ober- 
star.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  MtniPHY,  Mr. 
MoFFETT,  Mr.  Foclietta,  Mr.  Faunt- 


roy.  Mr.    Vento.   Mr.    Rodino,   Mr 
Boland,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Prank 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland.    Mr 
Barnes.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Beilen 
son.   Mr.   Ottinger,   and   Mr.   Cor 
rada  ): 
H.J.  Res.  418.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for   the   fiscal   year   ending   September   30, 
1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
funding  for  community  service  employment 
programs  for  senior  citizens  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  should  be 
provided  at  levels  sufficient  to  maintain  or 
increase  the  number  of  employment  posi- 
tions provided  under  such  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 
H.R.  5692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerry 
Plotkin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  5693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roy 
E.  Reichenbach:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  5694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy  A. 
Redmond.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  5695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Modesto 
Lopez  Briones:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  401:  Mr.  Lowtry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  556:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  756:  Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

H.R.  757:  Mr.  P>hiu.ip  Burton. 

H.R.  1508:  Mr.  Hendon. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr. 
AKAKA.  Mr.  WHITEHtTRST.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 

Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  Mrs. 
Kennelly. 

H.R.  2034:  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Marlenee, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  KOGOVSEK,  and  Mr.  Ginn. 

H.R.  2251:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  3048:  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  3220:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3300:  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.R.  3632:  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Hiler,  and  Mr.  Blan- 

CHARD. 

H.R.  3722:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Hendon, 
Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Rose,  and  Mr.  Beard. 

H.R.  3824;  Mr.  Vander  Jact. 

H.R.  3988:  Mr.  Benedict. 
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H.R.  4091:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Moitett  and  Mr.  Apple- 
gate. 

H.R.  4227:  Mr.  Mottl.  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr. 
Pauwtroy,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Lehman,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Hettel.  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Zetteretti,  and  Mr.  Schu- 
mer. 

H.R.  4340:  Mr.  Latta. 

H.R.  4391:  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Seiber- 

LING. 

H.R.  4449:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  4450:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Schumer,  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4460:  Mr.  Plorio  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  4535:  Mr.  Downey  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton. 

H.R.  4708:  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr.  PaIterson. 

H.R.  4751:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Benedict.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  English,  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  4786:  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebrasica,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  4835:  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
MOFFETT,  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  F»eysek. 

H.R.  4868:  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  4929:  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  4974:  Mr.  Peyser. 

H.R.  4996:  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  HAHTNErr. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  4997:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  5004:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  5022:  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pazio.  Mr. 
Poglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Ldken,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Wyden. 

H.R.  5055:  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.R.  5060:  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  5104:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Pascell,  and 
Mr.  Marks. 

H.R.  5117:  Mr.  Goldwater. 

H.R.  5146:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Simon,  and 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 


H.R.  5147:  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  5150:  Mr.  Kramer  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  5176:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pog- 
lietta. Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  5»80:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Lantos.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Weber 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Morri- 
son. Mr.  Kagzikjkn,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shelby, 
and  Mr.  BtowN  of  Caliromia. 

H.R.  5200:  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
MoNTGOMHiY,  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  5211:  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Tauke,  and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  5357:  Mr.  Akaka  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.R.  5364:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Prank,  and  Mr. 
Chappie  * 

H.R.  5421:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  5446:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Mottl  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  5481:  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Kildee.  and 
Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  5567:  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mrs.  F^nwick,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.J.  Res.  96:  Mr.  Nelson. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  and  Mr. 
Sawyer. 

H.J.  Res.  340:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Poglietta, 
Mr.  Neal,  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr. 
Kogovsek. 

H.J.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Siuander, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.J.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Whitkhurst,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Tauke,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  MiLLEm  of  California,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Hau.  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Dowdy,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mrs. 
Bouquard,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr,  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Plorio.  Mr.  Washington.  Ms.  Perraro,  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  McCur- 
DY.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Hance, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Hendon,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 


Jenkins,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Gun- 
derson,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.J.  Res.  385:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Gris- 
HAM,  Mr.  Probt,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Siuiander,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Kogovsek,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  McEwan,  and 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Deckard. 

H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Poglietta. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Dvson,  Mr.  Synder,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  CoYN«,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Nel- 
ligan. Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.  Con.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Grisham.  Mr,  Parris.  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Murtha,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr. 
Mottl. 

H.  Con.  Res,  216:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Ms.  Fiedler,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Con.  Res.  259:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Ratchford.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER,  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Vento,  and  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

H.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.  Res.  284:  Mr.  Hoyer,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr. 
Roe. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Richmond. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Thad  Coch- 
ran, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Gracious,  loving,  heavenly  Father, 
the  next  few  months  promise  difficult 
days  for  the  Senators  and  their  dedi- 
cated associates.  But  no  one  came  to 
the  Senate  seeking  an  easy  task  and 
they  are  prepared  for  the  hard  work 
and  tough  issues  confronting  them. 
Grant  that  the  intensity  of  debate,  the 
demanding  decisions  from  within  and 
the  pressures  of  press  and  public  from 
without  will  not  be  allowed  to  erode 
and  weaken  respect,  honor,  and  unity. 

We  thank  Thee  for  diversity  which 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  unity.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  truth  which 
emerges  from  the  conflict  of  ideas.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  common  purpose 
to  which  all  are  committed.  Help  us  to 
see  that  love  is  stronger  than  any 
other  force  in  history;  that  it  is 
irresistable.  Let  love  triumph  here— 
love  for  God,  for  family,  for  peers,  for 
all  who  serve  in  the  Senate;  love  for 
country.  Indeed,  in  obedience  to 
Christ.  love  even  for  those  who  abuse 
us.  Let  the  unconditional,  unalterable, 
undiminished,  unending  love  of  God 
fill  our  hearts.  We  pray  this  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  was  Incarnate  Love. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  2.  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Stsinding  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Thad  Coch- 
ran, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
correct  that  there  is  an  order  for  the 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  on  a 
special  order,  to  follow  the  execution 
of  the  time  allocated  to  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  times  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  time  under  the 
special  order,  if  any  time  remains, 
there  will  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

If  any  time  remains  after  the  expira- 
tion of  these  times,  prior  to  9:30  a.m.,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  time 
be  added  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute 
each,  and  that  at  9:30  a.m..  morning 
business  end.  and  that  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  S.  951,  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order,  at  9:30  a.m.,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
951.  Thereafter,  not  more  than  2 
hours  of  debate  will  ensue  on  the 
Johnston  amendment  No.  1252,  with  a 
vote  thereon,  to  be  followed  by  a  vote 
on  the  Heflin  amendment  No.  1235,  to 
be  followed  immediately  by  third  read- 
ing and  final  passage. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess  from  12 
noon  to  2  o'clock,  assuming  that  other 
and  urgent  business  is  not  before  the 
Senate  at  that  time  which  requires  it 
to  act  otherwise,  in  order  to  permit 
Senators  to  attend  official  functions 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  announced  yesterday  that  at  2 
o'clock  today  it  was  my  hope  that  we 
could  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomination 
of  James  Daniel  Theberge  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Chile. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  agree  to 
such  a  request  were  one  propounded? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  request  would  be  agreeable 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

I  have  been  handed  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  respect  to  the  nomi- 
nation, which  I  believe  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  will  state  it  at  this  time  for 
his  consideration  and  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate. 

unanimous-consent  agreement- 
nomination  of  JAMES  D.  THEBERGE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  today,  at  2  p.m..  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  James  Daniel  The- 
berge. to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile, 
and  it  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing time  agreement:  15  minutes  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  ranking  member  or  their  desig- 
nees; 30  minutes  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy);  10  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Helms). 

And  that  following  the  coneliision  of 
the  time  allotted  or  the  yielding  back 
of  time,  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  confirmation  of  James 
Daniel  Theberge. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  now  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  confirmation  of 
James  Daniel  Theberge. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

RSSOLUnON  REGARDING  MARTIAL  LAW  IN 
POLAND 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  other  items  that  I  mentioned 
last  evening,  before  the  Senate  re- 
cessed, to  which  I  hope  we  can  pro- 
ceed. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
possibility  of  taking  up  the  resolution 
on  Poland,  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  and  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  side  is  prepared  to  proceed 
in  accordance  with  the  majority  lead- 
er's request  in  connection  with  the 
Poland  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  returns  to 
legislative  session  after  considering 
the  President's  nominee  to  be  his  Am- 
bassador to  Chile,  the  Senate  then 
take  up  an  unprinted  resolution,  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  for 
himself  and  others,  in  respect  to  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  in  Poland 
and  the  release  of  Lech  Walesa. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  extensive 
debate  on  that  matter.  I  am  advised 
that  perhaps  10  minutes  of  discussion 
win  dispose  of  the  issue.  I  do  not  in- 
clude that  time  limitation  in  this  re- 
quest but,  rather,  that  it  be  sequenced 
in  accordance  with  the  request  I  have 
now  put. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

STANDBY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
spect to  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1503.  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act,  on  which  the  Senate  will  act 
first,  it  appears  to  me,  based  on  con- 
sultations on  the  floor  on  my  own 
side— I  say  to  the  minority  leader— 
that  we  may  not  yet  have  our  ducks  in 
a  row  on  time  limitation,  so  I  will  not 
put  a  request  at  this  time  in  respect  to 
that  conference  report. 

Instead,  I  will  instruct  staff  to  in- 
quire of  Senators  for  their  time  re- 
quirements on  this  side,  and  I  will  be 
prepared  later  in  the  day  to  consult 
with  the  minority  leader  once  again  on 
a  time  limitation  and  a  sequence  for 
the  consideration  of  that  privileged 
matter. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  take  up 
the  conference  report  on  standby  pe- 
troleum allocation  this  afternoon,  per- 
haps to  follow  on  immediately  after 


the  disposition  of  the  resolution  on 
Poland. 


PROCEDURE  TOMORROW  ON 
RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
SENATOR  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  the  floor,  may  I  say  that  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  begin  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
Ethics  Committee  in  respects  to  Sena- 
tor Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey. 

I  will  not  burden  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  this  point  to  repeat  the  ad- 
monitions that  I  expressed  earlier  and 
the  urgent  request  that  I  had  lodged 
previously  that  Members  arrange  their 
schedules  in  order  to  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber for  every  moment  of  that  debate. 

I  have  sent  a  memorandum  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  minority  leader  may  perhaps 
have  sent  a  similar  memorandum. 

The  distinguished  whips  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  indicated  that 
the  matter  would  require  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  objections  would 
be  lodged  to  committees  meeting 
beyond  the  first  2  hours  of  the  session 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to  take 
extraordinary  measures  to  assure  that 
Members  are  notified  that  the  joint 
leadership,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so, 
requests  that  all  Members  not  only  be 
in  attendance  in  the  Chamber  to 
answer  quorum  calls  and  to  hear  the 
debate  but  that  they  remain  in  the 
Chamber. 

So  Members  should  not  be  surprised 
if  they  find  representatives  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  stationed  at  each  door 
to  remind  Members  that  their  duty  is 
here. 

I  recall  vividly  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  our  recent  colleague.  Senator 
Mansfield,  now  Ambassador  Mans- 
field, in  another  and  somewhat  similar 
situation.  I  commend  that  portion  of 
the  Record  to  all  Members  for  gruid- 
ance  on  how  this  proceeding  will  be 
conducted. 

It  is  my  intention  to  the  extent  that 
I  can  do  so  to  assure  that  Senator 
Williams  has  the  benefit  of  the  undi- 
vided attention  and  careful  consider- 
ation and  judgment  of  every  Member 
of  this  Senate  at  every  moment  of  this 
debate. 

I  do  not  mean  that  to  sound  harsh 
or  preemptory,  but  there  are  few  mat- 
ters that  are  more  personal  and  sensi- 
tive than  consideration  of  a  resolution 
is  respect  to  the  status  of  a  colleague 
in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  once  again  I  urge  Mem- 
bers, indeed  I  even  presume  to  insist 
that  Members  attend  these  sessions, 
that  they  listen,  that  they  remain  in 
the  Chamber,  and  those  who  do  not 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 


live  quorums  will  be  called  for  in  order 
to  try  to  assure  the  attendance  of  the 
entire  Senate  for  the  consideration  of 
this  sensitive  matter. 

I  apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  the 
preemptory  tone  of  these  remarks,  but 
I  feel  a  heavy  duty  to  the  Senate  and  a 
special  responsibility  in  respect  to  Sen- 
ator Williams.  Therefore,  I  feel  obli- 
gated to  make  these  remarks  at  this 
time  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  329— EX- 
PRESSING SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  THAT  NO  CUTS  BE 
MADE  IN  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  today  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  cuts  should  be  made  in 
housing  programs. 

The  housing  industry  is  in  a  state  of 
depression  and  such  a  state  has  not 
been  seen  since  World  War  II.  In  1981, 
there  were  fewer  housing  starts  than 
at  any  time  since  1946,  falling  below 
1.1  million  for  the  first  time  in  35 
years. 

Sales  of  new,  single  family  homes 
were  at  their  lowest  levels  on  record 
during  1981. 

And  the  new  year  has  not  brought 
new  life  to  housing.  Housing  starts  in 
January  were  below  December's  levels, 
and  44  percent  below  the  year  earlier 
levels.  This  continued  depression  was 
reflected  in  the  January  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  construction  workers, 
which  was  18.7  percent,  more  than 
double  the  national  average. 

This  depression  concerns  not  only 
builders  and  real  estate  brokers.  Every 
American  has  a  stake  in  the  future  of 
our  housing  industry.  During  the  next 
decade  41  million  Americans  will  turn 
30  and  begin  looking  for  their  first 
home. 

However,  unless  we  Increase  the 
supply  and  affordability  of  housing 
most  yoimg  people  will  never  get  the 
chance  to  make  the  great  American 
dream  come  true.  There  are  no  longer 
enough  houses  being  built  to  fill  the 
needs  of  our  citizens.  During  1981 
there  were  only  4.7  housing  starts  for 
every  1.000  people.  This  is  the  lowest 
rate  since  1945  and  compares  to  a  start 
rate  of  8.3  houses  per  1.000  during  the 
1970's. 

So  millions  of  young  couples  may 
not  be  able  to  find  a  house  in  the  next 
fe^y  years.  But  even  if  they  could  find 
one.  most  people  could  not  afford  it. 


In  1975.  the  median  priced  house  sold 
for  $39,000,  and  with  a  standard  9  per- 
cent mortgage,  families  paid  $333  a 
month.  About  22  percent  of  American 
families  could  qualify  for  home  pur- 
chases under  that  arrangement. 

Today,  the  picture  is  dramatically 
different.  In  1982,  with  interest  rates 
hovering  near  18  percent  less  than  5 
percent  of  American  families  can 
afford  a  median  priced  home.  A 
$60,000  loan  at  18  percent  interest  re- 
quires monthly  payments  of  $904  over 
30  years  and  that  means  a  family  must 
make  more  than  $50,000  a  year  to 
qualify  for  the  loan. 

I  will  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
median  income  in  America  is  only 
$21,000.  This  is  42  percent  of  the  nec- 
essary annual  salary  for  these  loans. 

But  young  couples  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  are  hurt  by  high  interest 
rates  and  depressed  housing  markets. 
American  homeowners  are  currently 
losing  money  on  their  housing  invest- 
ment, for  the  first  time  in  post-war 
history. 

Most  Americans  cannot  afford  to 
invest  in  the  high-flying  world  of 
stocks,  municipal  bonds,  and  capital 
investments.  For  them,  a  house  is 
their  single  major  investment.  It  is 
their  retirement  security.  It  is  one 
piece  of  the  world  that  is  truly  their 
own.  Now.  they  can  only  watch  as  the 
value  of  their  investment  erodes. 

This  is  no  time  to  even  consider 
ending  Government  support  for  hous- 
ing. This  is  no  time  to  abandon  our 
homeowners  and  our  young  couples 
who  hope  to  become  homeowners. 

Yet.  the  administration's  1983 
budget  ends  housing  support.  In  fact. 
Government  participation  in  housing 
drops  from  $21  billion  to  negative  $2.5 
billion,  because  the  administration 
wants  to  reach  back  to  prior  year  au- 
thorizations and  cancel  them.  The  ad- 
ministration's message  is  loud  and 
clear.  They  do  not  care  about  the 
plight  of  housing.  They  do  not  care 
about  the  plight  of  the  American 
homeowner.  They  do  not  care  about 
the  plight  of  young  couples  who  want 
to  buy  their  first  home. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  care  about 
housing.  The  administration's  112-per- 
cent cut  in  housing  programs  must  be 
rejected,  and  it  must  be  rejected  now. 

Among  its  other  plans,  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  drastically  reduce 
support  for  the  Ginnie  Mae  program. 

The  Ginnie  Mae  cuts,  and  planned 
termination  of  this  program  in  the 
outyears,  must  be  rejected  since  with- 
out Ginnie  Mae,  the  FHA  and  VA  pro- 
grams would  be  crippled  or  destroyed. 
Almost  three-fourths  of  the  mortgages 
insured  by  FHA  and  VA  are  bought  by 
Ginnie  Mae,  and  these  programs  could 
not  go  on  without  that  help. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
importance  of  FHA  and  VA  programs. 
More  than  27  million  American  fami- 


lies have  used  these  programs  since 
1934.  pnirthermore,  during  the  1980  re- 
cession. FHA  and  VA  loans  financed  22 
percent  of  all  new  homes  built  or  sold 
that  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Nation's  hous- 
ing effort  is  abandoned,  it  will  cost  us 
dearly.  Not  only  will  we  leave  our 
homeowners  and  potential  homeown- 
ers without  a  future,  we  will  be  break- 
ing the  back  of  our  entire  economy. 

Economists  estimate  that  between  25 
and  35  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  is  represented  by  housing  or 
housing-related  production.  From 
lumber  materials  in  the  great  North- 
west, through  the  steel  mills  in  the 
Midwest,  and  the  textile  plants  of  the 
South,  and  finally  to  the  advanced 
technology  centers  in  the  Northeast, 
housing  affects  our  entire  economy. 

The  National  Association  of  Realtors 
estimates  that  the  1981  housing  de- 
pression cost  the  country  $108  billion 
in  lost  output  and  2.1  million  jobs 
during  the  year. 

I  am  now  working  with  other  Senate 
Democrats  to  produce  a  housing  aid 
plan  which  will  stimulate  housing, 
lower  mortgage  rates,  and  help  bring 
this  country  out  of  its  economic  dol- 
drums. We  cannot  wait  until  that  plan 
is  drafted  to  stand  firm  against  deep 
cuts  in  the  1983  budget.  This  Congress 
went  along  with  the  administration's 
27-percent  cut  in  housing  for  the  1982 
budget,  but  we  must  draw  the  line 
there. 

Money  spent  on  housing  is  produc- 
tive; it  builds  capital  investment  and  it 
puts  America  back  to  work.  This  is  not 
wasteful  spending.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  necessary  part  of  any  sustained  eco- 
nomic recovery  program. 

If  we  are  to  continue  our  Nation's 
historic  commitment  to  housing,  we 
must  reject  the  administration's  1983 
budget  cuts  in  housing.  This  resolu- 
tion which  I  am  offering  gives  us  all  a 
chance  to  tell  the  administration 
along  with  the  homeowners,  home 
buyers,  homebuilders,  and  the  young 
people  of  America  that  we  will  not 
abandon  them  at  this,  their  most  des- 
perate hour. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consponsor 
this  resolution.  I  hope  for  its  early  ap- 
proval, and  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
vote  for  it  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  329 

Whereas  the  Nation's  housing  industry 
has  been  a  cornerstone  of  our  economy 
since  the  great  depression,  accounting  for 
jobs  in  construction,  sales,  manufacturing, 
and  services,  and  has  direct  or  indirect  ef- 
fects on  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  economy: 

Whereas  the  Nation's  housing  industry  is 
suffering  from  a  depression  unknown  in 
post- World  War  II  American  history; 


Whereas  young  couples  can  no  longer 
afford  the  great  American  dream  of  private 
homeownership; 

Whereas  those  who  already  own  homes 
must  watch  the  value  of  their  investment 
erode  as  sales  drop: 

Whereas  housing  sales,  starts,  and  con- 
struction spending  are  all  down,  while  mort- 
gage rates  continue  to  rise: 

Whereas  substantial  budget  cuts  in  hous- 
ing programs  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget:  and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  historic  commit- 
ment to  housing  is  severely  threatened,  and 
cuts  in  housing  programs  would  send  a  chill- 
ing signal  through  the  housing  markets: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  no  further 
reduction  in  Federal  support  for  housing, 
and  that  no  additional  cuts  shall  be  made  In 
the  authorities  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  in  the  levels  of  the 
rural  housing  and  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped programs,  which  further  reduce 
access  to  decent  housing  for  middle  and 
lower  income  Americans. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  send  the 
resolution  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
referral. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  16  seconds  on 
leaders'  time,  and  then,  of  course, 
there  is  a  previous  order  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  let  the  15  sec- 
onds run. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  now  has. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


S.  2151-IMPROVING  THE  EN- 
ERGY EFFICIENCY  OF  CHLOR- 
ALKALI  ELECTROLYTIC  CELLS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  address  a  problem  which  has 
arisen  under  the  energy  investment 
tax  credit  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  problem  occurs  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  issue  regulations 
dealing  with  one  portion  of  these  stat- 
utory provisions.  This  failure  to  act  is 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  one  area 
of  significant  energy  conservation  po- 
tential—the chlor-alkali  sector  of  the 
American  chemical  industry. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  law 
were  enacted  in  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of 
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1978,  and  were  modified  in  the  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980.  The  law 
allows  a  10-percent  energy  investment 
credit,  under  Internal  Revenue  Code 
sections  46(a)(2)(C)  and  48(1),  for  what 
is  tcnown  as  specially  defined  energy 
property  under  code  section  48(1)(5). 

This  category  of  energy  conservation 
property  includes  12  specified  types  of 
investment,  such  as  recuperators,  heat 
exchangers,  preheaters,  and  modifica- 
tions to  alumina  electrolytic  cells.  In 
addition  to  the  12  enumerated  types  of 
investment,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  is  authorized, 
under  code  section  48(1)(5)(M),  to 
specify  by  regulations  other  types  of 
specially  defined  energy  property  eligi- 
ble for  the  credit. 

These  provisions,  including  that 
which  allows  the  Treasury  Secretary 
and  the  IRS  to  specify  additional 
qualifying  property  by  regulations,  are 
presently  scheduled  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year.  Despite  the 
lact  that  these  provisions  have  been  in 
effect  for  nearly  3%  years  and  could 
soon  expire,  the  IRS  has  not  chosen  to 
exercise  its  authority  and  act  on  the 
number  of  applications  which  have 
been  filed  for  eligibility  as  "specially 
defined  energy  property"  under  code 
section  48(1)(5). 

The  failure  of  the  IRS  to  publish 
regulations  has  been  rectified  in  one 
earlier  situation,  involving  the  alumi- 
na industry.  In  1980,  an  amendment 
was  added  to  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  that  specifically  quali- 
fied energy-saving  modifications  to 
alumina  electrolytic  cells  for  the 
energy  credit.  This  amendment  was 
necessitated  by  the  absence  of  regula- 
tions to  respond  to  an  application  con- 
cerning alumina  cell  modifications 
which  had  been  filed  with  the  IRS 
shortly  after  the  credit  was  enacted  in 
1978. 

The  legislaton  that  I  am  introducing 
today  concerns  a  nearly  identical  situ- 
ation involving  the  chlor-allcali  indus- 
try. This  industry  uses  electrolytic 
cells  to  produce  chlorine  gas  and  caus- 
tic soda— basic  feedstocks  used  in  turn 
to  produce  a  variety  of  other  chemical 
products.  The  chlor-alkali  industry  na- 
tionwide uses  more  electricity  than 
any  other  industry  except  the  alumi- 
num industry.  It  consumes  2  percent 
of  all  electricity  used  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  technology  presently  avail- 
able to  modify  the  electrolytic  cells 
commonly  used  by  the  chlor-alkali  in- 
dustry. This  technology  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  electricity  consumption 
for  each  cell.  For  example,  at  one 
chlor-alkali  plant  in  Louisiana,  which 
uses  electricity  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  oil  and  natural  gas,  applica- 
tion of  this  technology  would  reduce 
energy  consumption  by  over  460,000 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  equivalent  each 
year. 


In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  a 
chlor-alkali  plant  would  use  electric 
energy  20  percent  more  efficiently 
than  at  present. 

The  chlor-alkali  electrolytic  cell 
modifications  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, similar  in  function  to  modifica- 
tions to  alumina  cells,  which  were  the 
subject  of  the  specific  amendment  to 
the  code  in  1980.  Both  involve  costly 
changes  to  existing  industrial  process- 
es for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  energy  consumed.  These 
chlor-alkali  modifications  are  strictly 
motivated  by  the  energy  efficiency 
which  is  achieved  by  the  change.  They 
would  not  increase  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  cells  and  are  not  periodic 
replacements  of  cell  components,  as 
the  existing  cell  configurations  can 
continue  to  be  used  for  a  number  of 
years. 

As  was  the  case  for  alumina  cell 
modifications,  an  application  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice for  qualification  of  chlor-alkali 
electorlytic  cell  modifications  as  "  spe- 
cially defined  energy  property"  eligi- 
ble for  the  energy  investment  credit. 

As  I  have  noted  already,  the  IRS  has 
not  as  yet  chosen  to  exercise  its  au- 
thority to  act  on  this  application  or  on 
any  of  the  other  similar  applications 
submitted  to  it. 

This  legislation  would  specifically 
add  chlor-alkali  cell  modifications  to 
the  list  of  those  investments  already 
specified  as  eligible  for  the  energy 
credit  as  "specially  defined  energy 
property,"  as  was  done  with  respect  to 
alumina  cell  modifications  in  1980.  It 
would  be  effective  for  a  sufficient 
period  to  allow  realization  of  the  sig- 
nificant energy  conservation  potential 
which  exists  through  making  this  cat- 
egory of  energy-saving  investment. 

The  present  administration  has  dem- 
onstrated a  marked  preference  for  in- 
fluencing energy  policy  through  the 
tax  system,  in  place  of  aggressive 
energy  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs.  This  legisla- 
tion is  consistent  with  that  approach. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  energy- 
efficiency  tax  credits  and  other  code 
revisions  enacted  in  1978  and  modified 
in  1980,  I  am  chagrined  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  consider  allowing 
these  credits  to  expire.  The  energy- 
saving  potential  of  these  credits  re- 
mains significant. 

Much  of  the  balanced  energy  policy 
that  was  carefully  put  in  place  over 
the  past  8  years,  through  bipartisan 
efforts,  has  been  systematically  de- 
stroyed or  is  proposed  for  extinction. 
The  Congress  should  not  allow  these 
credits  to  expire,  and  should  improve 
them  along  the  lines  that  I  have  sug- 
gested today,  so  that  we  may  continue 
to  make  progress  toward  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

I  introduce  the  bill,  ask  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  ask  for  its  appro- 
priate referral. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2151 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  48(1)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Co<Je  of  1954  (defining  special- 
ly defined  energy  property)  is  amended— 

(1>  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (L). 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (M)  as 
subparagraph  (N)  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (L)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(M)  modifications  to  chlor-alkali  electro- 
lytic cells,  or",  and 

(3)  by  strikins  out  "(M)"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(N) ". 

(b)  The  table  contained  in  clause  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amount  of  credit) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

n        OikK-ABiali  ElectroMic  10  Dwcent  Jjn  1,       Dec  31, 

Cells -Property  1981  1986' 

described  in  section 
48(U(5)(M)    , 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  on  my  time. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  9:30 
a.m.,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute 
each. 


DR.  BENJAMIN  BENDAT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  few 
Americans  can  look  back  at  a  more 
substantive  record  of  community  serv- 
ice than  Dr.  Benjamin  Bendat  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  whose  achievements 
were  recently  recognized  by  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  at  the  Theodor 
Herzl  Award  Dinner  in  his  honor  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

Since  1929,  Dr.  Bendat  has  commit- 
ted himself  to  efforts  to  rebuild  the 
land  of  Israel  and  to  help  the  Los  An- 
geles Jewish  community,  in  particular, 
establish  and  pursue  its  goals.  A  tire- 
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less  achiever.  Dr.  Bendat  has  served  in 
leadership  positions  in  nearly  every  ca- 
pacity of  Jewish  service,  notably  as 
president  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Lodge  in 
Beverly  Hills,  chairman  of  numerous 
B'nai  B'rith  district  functions,  vice 
president  of  the  Jewish  Natiohal  Fund 
and  life  member  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
International  Israel  Committee. 

These  efforts  merit  our  admiration 
and  respect  on  their  own  terms.  But 
Dr.  Bendat's  activism  has  extended 
beyond  these  achievements  into  pro- 
motion of  social  service  activities 
throughout  Los  Angeles.  For  7  years. 
he  chaired  the  Los  Angeles  County 
I»ublic  Social  Services  Commission  and 
contributed  generously  of  his  time  and 
leadership  to  other  Los  Angeles  city 
and  county  conunissions  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Little  wonder  that  Dr.  Bendat  has 
received  honors,  awards,  and  affection 
from  the  many,  many  individuals  and 
groups  he  has  helped.  His  life  and  con- 
tributions serve  as  an  example  of  what 
voluntarism  can  indeed  accomplish, 
when  inspired  by  the  kind  of  compas- 
sion Dr.  Bendat  holds  constant.  I  com- 
mend his  life  and  work  to  my  col- 
leagues. 


SENATOR  PELL'S  REMARKS  ON 

EL  SALVADOR 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island.  Senator  Pell,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. Acting  in  his  capacity  as  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Pell  visited 
this  very  troubled  region  to  gain  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  events  that  are 
taking  place. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  published 
Senator  Pell's  impressions  of  his  trip 
and  what  the  policy  implications  are 
for  the  United  States.  I  found  Senator 
Pell's  remarks  timely  and  insightful.  I 
agree  with  him  that  we  should  avoid 
repeating  the  mistakes  that  we  made 
with  Cuba.  There  is  a  real  danger  that 
by  isolating  Nicaragua,  we  will  force 
that  country  to  turn  exclusively  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  Senator  Pell  points  out.  there 
are  still  a  number  of  creative  options 
left  for  the  United  States  to  pursue.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  Senator  Pell's  thought- 
ful analysis.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 
An  Acceptably  LErriST  Latin  America— The 
United  States  Coold  Steer  Nicaragua,  El 
Salvador  Off  Cuba's  Course 

(By  Claiborne  Pelli 
Having  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Cen- 
tral America.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  United  States  may  be  making  the  same 
mistake  in  dealing  with  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  that  it  made  with  Cuba  two  dec- 
ades ago.  By  isolating  Cuba  and  acting  to 
subvert  the  Castro  regime,  we  contributed 
greatly  to  making  Cuba  an  exporter  of  a 


particularly  virulent  brand  of  communism 
and  driving  that  country  into  the  arms  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  short,  we  helped  create 
a  monster. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  having  all 
but  written  off  Nicaragua  as  lost  to  commu- 
nism, is  now  engaged  in  a  fiery  campaign  to 
brand  that  nation  a  hemispheric  renegade,  a 
stooge  of  Cuba  and  a  threat  to  El  Salvador, 
if  not  to  all  Central  America.  The  Adminis- 
tration's atempts  to  isolate  Nicaragua  and 
the  veiled  threats  of  subversion  and  a  mili- 
tary blockade  are  ominously  reminiscent  of 
our  earlier  attitude  toward  Cuba. 

Trends  in  Nicaragua  are  certainly  bleak, 
but  many  basic  freedoms  persist,  as  does  the 
possibility  of  redirecting  Nicaragua  toward 
becoming  a  more  pluralistic  society.  But. 
even  if  Nicaragua  becomes  a  Marxist  state, 
all  is  not  necessarily  lost.  Nicaragua  could 
become  a  mini- Yugoslavia  instead  of  a  mini- 
Cuba,  and  it  is  largely  in  the  United  States' 
power  to  determine  which  course  Nicaragua 
will  follow. 

Nicaraguan  government  officials  told  me 
during  my  visit  that  they  would  like  good 
relations  with  the  United  States.  As  evi- 
dence of  their  good  faith,  they  said  they 
would  be  wUling  to  permit  the  creation  of 
some  kind  of  border  patrol  to  ensure  that  no 
weapons  leave  Nicaragua  bound  for  El  Sal- 
vador. That  offer  should  be  accepted. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  Administration  is 
avowedly  trying  to  prevent  that  country 
from  going  the  way  of  Nicaragua.  That  ob- 
jective overlooks  not  only  the  possibilities 
for  creative  diplomacy  vis-a-vis  Nicaragua 
but  also  the  possibilities  for  reaching  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  guerrilla  forces  in  El 
Salvador. 

On  March  28.  El  Salvador  will  elect  a  con- 
stituent assembly  that  will  write  a  new  con- 
stitution, name  an  interim  president  and  lay 
the  groundwork  for  presidential  elections  in 
1983.  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  a  Christian 
Democrat  who  is  now  the  unelected  chair- 
man of  a  junta  that  c&me  to  power  through 
a  coup  in  1979,  hopes  to  become  first  the  in- 
terim and  then  the  elected  president.  Left- 
wing  opponents  are  not  participating  in 
these  elections,  for  fear  of  military  action 
against  them.  Without  their  participation, 
however,  elections  will  not  end  the  fighting. 
If  the  guerrilla  forces  eventually  prevail, 
our  military  support  for  the  present  govern- 
ment will  probably  close  off  much  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  influence  the  course  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  the  guerrillas  form. 

If  the  rightist  forces  led  by  Roberto  D'Au- 
buisson  win  the  March  28  election,  greater 
repression  will  result,  which  in  turn  will 
broaden  popular  support  for  the  guerrillas. 
In  that  event,  the  United  SUtes  should  im- 
mediately cut  off  all  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador and  attempt  to  open  a  dialogue  with 
the  guerrillas  and  their  political  allies,  for 
they  would  oe  the  wave  of  the  future  just  as 
the  Sandinistas  were  in  Nicaragua. 

If,  however.  Duarte  wins— as  I  expect— he 
will  have  the  authority  to  engage  in  a  dia- 
logue with  the  guerrillas  himself.  We  should 
encourage  this,  for  he  will  not  have  a  mili- 
tary victory  over  the  guerrillas  without  mas- 
sive U.S.  military  aid  or  direct  U.S.  military 
involvement— neither  of  which  would  be 
supported  by  the  American  people,  or.  for 
that  matter  by  Congress. 

The  dialogue  with  the  guerrillas,  who  are 
not  all  communists,  could  be  modeled  after 
the  process  that  succeeded  in  Zimbabwe. 
There,  both  sides  agreed  on  an  electoral 
mechanism  that  was  fair  to  each,  a  cease- 
fire and  an  integration  of  military  forces 
that  formerly  fought  each  other. 


The  government  emerging  from  such  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  in  El  Salvador  might 
not  be  entirely  to  our  liking,  particularly  if 
our  only  objective  is  to  score  a  victory 
against  So\iet-Cuban  communism  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Salvadoran  people.  But  a  left- 
ist-tinged government,  even  one  involving 
Marxists,  would  not  necessarily  be  a  disaster 
for  us  or  for  El  Salvador's  neighbors.  If  we 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  a 
leftist  government  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
El  Salvador  could  evolve  into  something  re- 
sembling Yugoslavia  instead  of  Cuba. 

Throwing  guns  and  military  advisers  at 
what  are  basically  political,  economic  and 
social  problems  will  not  work  in  El  Salvador, 
and  could  well  lead  to  a  contagious  form  of 
communism  poisoning  all  Central  America. 
A  negotiated  settlement  is  the  only  answer. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1982 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  9:30  a.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  951,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided. 

The  A(7riNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

amendment  no.  1235 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1235,  which  is 
printed  and  at  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  is  engaged  in  debate  of  the 
Johnston  amendment  No.  1252  and  a 
vote  thereon  has  been  ordered.  After 
disposition  thereof,  then  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  l)e  brought 
up  at  this  time,  unless  there  is  some 
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objection  to  bringing  it  up.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  to  be  voted  on  back  to 
back  with  two  other  amendments.  I 
am  merely  going  through  the  formali- 
ty of  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Would  it  not  be 
in  order  at  this  time  to  discuss  the 
Heflin  amendment,  with  the  stacking 
of  the  votes  as  previously  ordered 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  It  would 
be  in  order  to  discuss  it,  but  not  in 
order  to  call  it  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Technically,  I  suppose 
it  has  already  been  called  up  because 
there  is  a  special  order  that  it  will  be 
voted  on.  I  think  the  technicality  of 
calling  it  up  has  already  been  provided 
for  in  that  there  is  a  special  order  call- 
ing for  a  vote  on  the  amendment  at  a 
certain  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  would  be  in  order  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  1235  contains  this  language, 
and  this  is  the  entire  language: 

Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Department  of  Justice  shall  not  be 
prevented  from  participating  in  any  pro- 
ceedings to  remove  or  reduce  the  require- 
ment of  busing  In  existing  court  decrees  or 
judgments. 

This  particular  amendment  would  be 
added  at  the  end  of  the  bill  as  a  new 
section. 

Again,  In  order  for  you  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  this  bill  says,  let 
me  read  it  again. 

Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Etepartment  of  Justice  shall  not  be 
prevented  from  participating  in  any  pro- 
ceedings to  remove  or  reduce  the  require- 
ment of  busing  in  existing  court  decrees  or 
judgments. 

In  my  judgment,  this  amendment  is 
essential  to  the  Helms-Johnston 
amendment,  if  the  Helms-Johnston 
amendment  is  to  work  as  intended. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Helms 
amendment  which  appears  on  page  7 
of  amendment  1252  to  the  bill,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Helms  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

No  part  of  any  sum  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  bring  or  mainttun 
any  sort  of  action  to  require  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  transportation  of  any  student  to  a 
school  other  than  the  school  which  is  near- 
est the  student's  home,  except  for  a  student 
requiring  special  education  as  a  result  of 
being  mentally  or  physically  handicapped. 

Basically,  that  amendment  places  a 
restriction  on  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  saying  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  carmot  initiate 
or  participate  or  be  involved  in  main- 
taining any  court  action  in  which 
busing  would  be  beyond  the  school 
which  is  nearest  the  student's  home. 

I  assume  that  the  purpose  of  such 
an  amendment  was  to  prevent  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  from  initiating  or 


participating  in  any  court  action  in- 
volving schoolbusing.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  also  have  the  Johnston 
amendment,  which  says,  in  effect,  that 
a  court  cbnnot  issue  a  writ,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  directed  toward  relief,  as  I 
understand  it,  rather  than  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Then  in  effect,  the  amendment  es- 
tablishes transportation  limitations  of 
5  miles  and  15  minutes,  or  a  round  trip 
of  30  minutes. 

This  amendment  has  a  provision 
which  says  that  if  a  student  has  been 
bused  beyond  those  limits,  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  authorized  to  bring  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  student  or  student's 
family. 

I  think  when  you  look  at  the  Helms 
and  Johnston  amendments  together, 
you  see  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  bring 
suit,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  can  spend  no  money.  If  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  cannot  spend  money,  there  is 
no  way  that  such  suits  can  be  brought. 

Referring  again  to  the  provision  of 
the  Helms  amendment  which,  in 
effect,  says  that  no  money  can  be 
spent  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
initiating  a  suit  involving  busing 
beyond  the  closest  school,  the  mean- 
ing there  is  pretty  clear.  That  provi- 
sion is  involved  with  new  suits. 

Then  the  other  provision  dealing 
with  maintaining  or  participating  in  a 
court  action  means  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  could  not  spend  any 
money  in  an  existing  suit,  where  there 
is  already  a  busing  requirement.  Under 
the  language  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, the  Department  of  Justice 
cannot  participate  in  such  a  court 
action. 

Assimfie  a  suit  was  brought  to  modify 
an  existing  court  decree,  and  student 
X  says.  "I  have  a  hardship."  If  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  a  party  to  that 
lawsuit,  then  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  would  prohibit 
spending  money  in  an  existing  lawsuit 
would  prevent  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice from  participating. 

If  we  look  at  existing  court  actions 
across  the  country.  I  doubt  that  there 
are  any  in  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  not  a  party.  They  have 
become  a  party  in  practically  every  ex- 
isting desegregation  suit  in  which 
busing  is  a  part  of  the  program  of  de- 
segregation. 

In  my  home  State  of  Alabama,  there 
are  127  school  systems;  124  of  those 
school  systems  are  under  court  decrees 
dealing  with  integration  and  the  de- 
segregation of  the  schools  within  that 
system. 

It  has  been  nearly  10  years  since 
there  has  been  a  new  busing  order  de- 
creed. In  order  for  there  to  be  any 
relief  in  most  of  the  South,  including 
my  State  of  Alabama,  the  Helms  lan- 
guage should  have  been  applicable  10 


years  ago.  For  example,  in  Birming- 
ham, where  there  has  already  been  a 
court  action,  the  school  system  has 
been  under  a  court  order  dealing  with 
desegregation  for  more  than  20  years. 

The  prohibition  or  the  spending  of 
money  by  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
really  directed  toward  those  sections 
of  the  country  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  not  made  an  in- 
spection of  segregation  patterns. 

Under  the  Helms  amendment,  the 
initiation  of  new  suits  would  be  pre- 
vented. So,  in  effect,  it  is  saying  to 
those  particular  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, "All  right,  because  of  this,  there 
will  be  no  busing."  Then  the  Johnston 
amendment  oomes  in  and  says,  "There 
will  be  no  busing  beyond  5  miles  or  15 
minutes." 

To  those  school  systems  that  are  al- 
ready under  a  court  order  decreeing 
busing,  which  might  be  as  much  as  10 
years  old,  these  amendments  are 
saying.  "You  caiuiot  reduce  or  remove 
the  requirement  of  busing." 

Here,  my  amendment  introduces  an 
approach  directed  toward  school  sys- 
tems where  there  is  an  existing  busing 
order,  saying  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  ought  to  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  those  proceedings  to  remove  or 
reduce  the  requirement  of  busing.  I 
offer  my  amendment  to  allow  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  to  apply  to  those 
school  systems  that  already  have 
busing.  This  provision  of  the  law 
would  not  be  applicable  to  those  sys- 
tems if  my  amendment  is  not  adopted. 
Therefore,  those  school  systems  that 
already  have  busing,  and  that  want  to 
either  modify  the  busing,  or  reduce 
the  busing,  or  eliminate  the  busing 
cannot  do  so  unless  my  amendment  is 
adopted.  Therefore.  I  offer  this 
amendment. 

I  do  have  some  other  questions  in 
my  own  mind,  questions  dealing  with 
the  constitutionality  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  possibly  has  constitu- 
tional Infirmities.  I  am  not  addressing 
those.  I  am  only  trying  to  take  the 
statutory  language  that  is  presented 
here,  recognizing  that  vast  sections  of 
our  country  are  already  under  existing 
busing  orders,  and  further  recognizing 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  lan- 
guage as  we  have  it  today  it  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  an  accept- 
ance of  the  status  quo.  with  no  modifi- 
cation, no  reduction,  and  no  removal, 
and  make  it  equitable. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  my 
amendment,  which,  in  effect,  says 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions, the  Department  of  Justice  shall 
not  be  prevented  from  participating  in 
any  proceedings  to  remove  or  reduce 
the  requirement  of  busing  in  exist- 
ing—and note  the  word  "existing"— in 
existing  court  decrees  or  judgments, 
be  adopted  to  clarify  the  Helms-Johns- 
ton amendment. 
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Over  the  last  two  decades,  court-or- 
dered busing  has  had  a  direct  and  pro- 
found impact  on  the  education  sys- 
tems of  the  South.  In  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama alone,  124  out  of  127  school  sys- 
tems are  under  Federal  court  orders 
and  have  been  for  more  than  I'D  yesu^. 
Each  has  a  plan  of  desegregation.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  played  a 
major  role  in  each  of  the  19  lawsuits 
that  have  been  brought  regarding 
these  cases.  No  State,  outside  my 
region,  has  ever  been  subject  to  such 
total  Federal  intervention  in  its  public 
educational  system. 

After  a  careful  study  and  consider- 
ation of  the  language,  consequences, 
and  effects  of  the  Helms-Johnston 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Authorization  Act,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  measure,  without  more,  will 
only  result  in  prolonging  the  burden 
which  the  South  has  had  to  bear, 
while  releasing  the  North  from  any 
similar  experience.  It  is  10  years  or 
more  too  late  to  help  Alabama.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  measure  in  its  present 
form  will  obstruct  the  settlement  of 
existing  school  integration  cases,  pre- 
vent the  modification  of  present 
busing  decrees,  and  create  chaos  in 
pending  litigation. 

The  antibusing  amendment  in  sub- 
stance says  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment cannot  spend  any  money  whatso- 
ever in  initiating  or  participating  in 
any  court  action  in  which  busing  is  or 
will  be  directly  or  indirectly  involved. 
The  langruage  of  the  amendment  pro- 
hibits the  Justice  Department  from 
expending  funds  in  an  existing  court 
action  in  which  busing  could  be  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  involved  as  well  as 
starting  new  suits.  This  portion  makes 
it  a  pro-North  bill  and  an  anti-South 
bill  because  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  just  now  getting  around  to  inspec- 
tion of  the  North's  segregation  prac- 
tices in  schools,  and  prevents  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  busing  require- 
ments in  existing  court  cases  in  the 
South. 

In  order  to  understand  the  effect 
and  consequences  of  the  language  of 
this  amendment,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
emphasize  the  present  situation  in 
Alabama  and  throughout  the  South 
about  busing  litigation.  There  will  be 
few  if  any  new  lawsuits  initiated  in  the 
South  dealing  with  school  desegrega- 
tion. They  are  already  filed  and  exist- 
ing. If  forced  busing  was  to  be  court 
ordered,  it  was  decreed  more  than  10 
years  ago  in  Alabama.  Practically 
every  school  system  in  Alabama  is  al- 
ready under  a  pending  court  order, 
and  many  of  these  were  initiated  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  become  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  a  party  in  each  court 
action  in  Alabama.  But  under  the 
Helms-Johnston  amendment,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  not  be  allowed 
to  spend  a  dime  in  an  existing  case  to 
modify  court  orders.  I  believe  anyone 


who  is  luiowledgeable  about  court  pro- 
ceedings clearly  realizes  the  chaos 
that  will  occur.  If  a  major  party 
cannot  participate,  then  how  can  the 
court  action  proceed.  The  answer  is 
clear— it  cannot.  Settlements  and 
modifications  of  existing  court  orders 
will  be  impossible.  It  will  take  years  of 
legal  action  and  appeals  to  determine 
how  to  properly  remove  or  modify 
these  school  transportation  orders.  I 
shudder  to  think  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  our  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation will  have  to  spend  regarding  the 
chaotic  litigation  that  would  follow. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  North  has  only  recently 
begun  to  feel  the  impact  of  court 
action  in  dealing  with  the  school  de- 
segregation and  busing.  It  would  be 
left  virtually  unscarred  by  the  finan- 
cial and  social  consequences  of  forced 
busing,  while  our  southern  communi- 
ties will  be  left  to  their  own  limited 
and  already  strained  resources  to  un- 
tangle this  muddy,  legal  situation. 

My  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  Authorization  Act  will  pre- 
vent this  financial  and  legal  quagmire 
from  occurring  in  Alabama  and 
throughout  the  South.  Amendment 
No.  1235  will  provide  for  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
participate  in  any  proceedings  to 
remove  or  reduce  existing  court  busing 
orders.  In  this  way,  those  southern 
communities  which  have  borne  the 
burden  of  compliance  with  Federal 
court  desegregation  decrees  will  not  be 
punished  for  their  cooperation,  pa- 
tience, and  respect  for  the  law. 

In  the  past,  the  Department  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  working 
out  settlements  with  our  school  boards 
regarding  integration.  Through  this 
joint  endeavor,  our  local  conununities 
have  been  able  to  comply  with  the 
constitutional  principle  of  equality 
under  the  14th  amendment  while 
avoiding  Federal  court  surveillance. 
Last  year,  in  Birmingham,  for  exam- 
ple, the  city  board  of  education  settled 
its  school  desegregation  cases  without 
any  busing.  This  would  not  have  been 
possible  if  the  antibusing  amendment 
were  in  force  and  effect  on  the  date  of 
settlement  because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  not  have  participated  in 
the  settlement  negotiations  that 
brought  a  final  disposition  to  the  Bir- 
mingham suit  after  20  years  of  tedious 
and  costly  litigation. 

Amendment  No.  1235  will  not  other- 
wise affect  the  authorization  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  participate 
in  school  desegregation  proceedings  or 
settlement  negotiations.  It  merely  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  the  orderly  res- 
olution of  a  legal  process  that  has 
been  imposed  on  the  South  for  the 
past  decade.  I  would  urge  your  consid- 
eration and  support  for  this  serious 
and  necessary  measure. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  granted  5 
minutes  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill,  as 
amended,  that  vote  will  not  be  cast  be- 
cause of  any  criticism  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston).  In 
fact,  I  should  like  to  begin  these  re- 
marks by  saying  that  I  believe  the  at- 
tacks on  his  amendment,  which  re- 
volve around  the  proposition  that  it 
deprives  the  Federal  courts  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  deal  with  cases  relating  to 
school  desegregation,  to  have  been 
misdirected. 

While  his  amendment  does  include 
references  to  article  III,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution,  and  while  I  believe 
in  one  or  two  respects  it  is  inartfully 
drawn,  it  does  not.  in  my  view,  subject 
itself  to  attack  by  those  who  believe 
we  should  not  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  It  does,  of  course,  limit  the 
remedies  which  the  courts  may  impose 
in  comiection  with  findings  of  de  jure 
segregation. 

But  dealing  with  remedies  which  the 
courts  are  authorized  to  impose  is  an 
ancient  and,  in  fact,  necessary  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  As  this  body  knows.  I  would 
have  preferred  a  more  clear  and  a 
more  principled  ban  on  the  assign- 
ment of  children  to  public  schools 
based  on  race.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
most  significant  criticism  that  one 
could  make  of  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment is  that  it  does  not  follow  its  own 
findings  of  fact  to  their  logical  and,  I 
believe,  inevitable  conclusion,  that 
children  simply  should  not  be.aasigned 
to  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  race. 

It  does,  on  the  other  hand,  represent 
at  least  a  significant  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  rationality.  While  it  is  constitu- 
tionally subject  to  challenge,  it  does 
not  attempt  to  limit  the  ability  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
deal  with  that  challenge.  On  balance, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  to 
be  constitutional. 

I  am,  however,  deeply  troubled  with 
the  Helms  portion  of  that  amendment. 
Because  the  Johnston  amendment 
itself  continues  to  allow  busing  to  be 
utilized  as  a  remedy  under  some  cir- 
cumstances for  desegregation,  it  seems 
to  me  inappropriate  to  limit  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  its  choice  of 
cases  in  which  to  take  part  and  reme- 
dies for  which  to  ask. 
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I  am  firmly  convinced  tliat  in  all  of 
the  so-called  social  issues  and  in  other 
issues  as  well,  Congress  should  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  substance  of  the  issue 
and  not  indirectly  either  with  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  or  with  the  powers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  For  that  reason, 
with  some  considerable  regret,  because 
the  two  are  now  inextricably  bound  to- 
gether, I  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  overall  amendment,  al- 
though I  recognize  that  it  will  pass 
overwhelmingly.  It  is  my  hope  that  it 
will  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  that  proposal  similar  to 
that  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  eventually  win  adop- 
tion. 

I  do.  however,  hope,  in  a  codicil  to 
this  short  talk,  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  speak  to  one  or  two 
issues  before  his  hour  is  up  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  still  unclear  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  I  think  they  should  be  set 
out  in  the  Congressional  Recoro. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
speak  to  whether  or  not  his  amend- 
ment in  any  respect  limits  the  ability 
either  of  the  courts  or  of  individual 
school  districts  to  close  schools  entire- 
ly if  they  wish  to  do  so  in  order  to 
limit  segregation  or  even  to  enhance  a 
racial  balance  which  is  not  required  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  ask  for  an  addition- 
al 30  seconds. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Does  it  limit  in  any 
way  the  power  of  the  courts  to  set  dif- 
ferent grades  or  educational  levels  in 
different  schools,  to  pair  or  to  cluster 
schools,  to  set  particular  kinds  of 
courses  of  academic  instruction  in 
schools  either  as  a  means  to  decrease 
segregation  or  to  increase  a  racial  bal- 
ance? I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  re- 
stricts the  courts  in  that  respect,  but  I 
believe  it  appropriate  to  have  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  asked  Senator  Weicker  for  time 
this  morning.  20  minutes,  which  he 
has  agreed  to  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  at  least  that  period  of  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  be  time 
charged  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized, 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  with 
certain  knowledge  that  my  words  here 
this  morning  will  not  change  a  single 
vote,  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  issue  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  either  my  children 
or  my  constituents  to  think  I  acqui- 
esced in  or  only  mildly  objected  to 
what  we  are  about  to  do  here.  I  want 
them  and  any  person  within  earshot 
or  whoever  may  read  my  words  to 
know  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
constitutional  guarantees  in  this 
Nation  occurred  over  my  strenuous 
and  vehement  protest. 

Completely  aside  from  my  own  cha- 
grin, dismay,  and  repugnance  over  our 
action  today,  I  am  equally  appalled  by 
the  virtual  silence  of  the  press,  which 
either  does  not  understand  the  impli- 
cations of  this  action  and,  therefore, 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  also 
placed  in  great  jeopardy,  or  just  have 
not  been  paying  attention.  But  wait 
until  those  future  amendments  start 
coming  along  that  prohibit  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  State  supreme  courts  in 
all  libel  cases.  Where  are  all  of  those 
who  railed  about  Government  intru- 
sion in  our  homes  and  our  lives?  And 
how  about  searches  and  seizures? 

Assume  that  at  some  point  in  the 
future— and  I  certainly  would  assume 
that  it  will  happen— we  deny  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
search  and  seizure  of  our  home  is  rea- 
sonable within  the  meaning  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  The  midnight 
knock  on  the  door  cannot  be  very  far 
behind. 

Who  will  stand  up  when  Congress 
denies  appellate  jurisdiction  over  cases 
involving  freedom  of  worship,  prob- 
ably the  single  greatest  freedom  we 
enjoy  in  this  Nation,  if  we  limit  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  on  issues  of 
whether  or  not.  say,  prayer  in  school  is 
voluntary?  Let  us  assume  that  some- 
body offers  an  amendment  that  denies 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  in 
determining  whether  a  prayer  is  vol- 
untary where  the  prayer  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  school  board  and  the 
faculty,  ii  100  words  or  less,  and  only 
mentions  God  three  times  or  less?  In 
and  of  itself,  such  a  limitation  might 
not  be  offensive,  but  it  would  only  be  a 
beginning  of  attacks  on  freedom  of 
worship  as  we  have  known  and  en- 
joyed it. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  list  examples 
such  as  these  under  every  guarantee  in 
the  Constitution.  If  the  people  are 
frightened  by  Government  intrusion 
now,  they  can  prepare  to  be  terrified 
in  the  future. 


Not  only  has  the  press  failed  to 
sense  the  danger  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  this  amendment,  it  has 
consistently  simplified  and  thereby  de- 
migrated  the  magnitude  of  the  issue 
by  referring  to  it  as  a  fight  between 
liberals  and  conservatives;  that  it 
amounts  to  a  simple  difference  in 
ideologies.  Yet  one  of  the  most  severe 
and  outspoken  critics  of  this  entire 
charade  has  been  the  most  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  most  often  referred 
to  as  the  conscience  of  the  conserv- 
atives in  this  country.  Another  critic 
has  been  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  a  true  conservative 
who  also  happens  to  have  been  chief 
justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court 
before  coming  to  the  Senate.  Howell 
Heflin.  He  probably  suffers  more  po- 
litical risk  as  he  stands  here  than  any 
other  person  in  this  body,  but  he  be- 
lieves in  the  Constitution. 

The  American  Bar  Association, 
hardly  a  citadel  of  liberalism,  has  gone 
on  record  with  a  brilliant  resolution 
strongly  condemning  this  onslaught 
against  constitutional  government. 
The  chief  justices  of  the  State  su- 
preme courts  have  warned  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  not  only 
about  the  dangers  to  our  freedoms, 
but  that  some  State  courts  may  very 
well  follow  the  precedents  considered 
anathema  to  them.  Read  the  state- 
ments of  Robert  Bork.  just  seated  on 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Considered  a  conserv- 
ative's conservative.  Judge  Bork  has 
ominously  warned  against  dealing 
with  a  philosophical  problem  by  limit- 
ing Federal  court  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  the  true  conservative 
tinkers  with  the  Constitution  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  is  absolutely  un- 
yielding in  defending  against  this  in- 
sidious backdoor  effort  to  bypass  the 
legitimate  amendatory  processes  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution. 

Why  are  the  proponents  insisting 
that  this  not  be  submitted  under  the 
amendatory  ta-ocesses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? Is  it  because  they  do  not  trust 
the  people  to  reach  a  conclusion  with 
which  they  would  agree? 

Is  the  motto  of  the  new  conserva- 
tive—"PopulUB  non  Regnat"— "The 
People  Do  Not  Rule"? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  not  a  cheerleader  for  busing. 
The  vast  majority  of  parents  in  this 
country  do  not  want  their  children 
transported  past  the  closest  school  to 
another,  and  their  feeling  does  not 
make  them  either  racists  or  bigots.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  deeply 
troubled  by  their  sensitivity  to  the 
rights  of  minorities,  and  their  desire 
that  their  children  not  spend  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  time  each  day  on  a 
bus.  What  they  want  is  the  best  educa- 
tion! that  can  be  provided  for  their 
children. 
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In  my  home  State  of  Arkansas,  there 
are  275,335  children  riding  buses  to 
and  from  school  every  day.  Less  than 
3.5  percent  of  these  children  who  are 
riding  buses  do  so  because  they  have 
been  forced  to  do  so  in  order  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance.  That  sounds 
like  a  very  small  number;  but  to  the 
parents  of  the  children  involved,  it 
does  not  matter  that  the  percentage  is 
small. 

All  of  the  national  tests  show  that 
the  attainment  levels  of  students  are 
going  down,  and  in  my  opinion  the  dis- 
ruption caused  by  the  perpetual  uncer- 
tainty about  where  children  will 
attend  school  from  year  to  year  is  one 
of  the  contributing  causes.  Because  of 
my  concern  about  the  practice  of 
busing,  I  have  voted  for  some  of  the 
antibusing  amendments  that  I 
thought  were  reasonable  and  legiti- 
mate and  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  this  practice. 

However,  busing  is  not  the  real  issue 
here  today.  I  cannot  say  that  loud 
enough  or  emphatically.  It  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  remain  a  free  nation,  devoted 
to  the  sanctity  of  our  Constitution— an 
almost  sacred  document  which  has  al- 
lowed us  to  become  and  remain  the 
freest  nation  on  Earth  for  almost  200 
years.  This  amendment  is  a  continuing 
sinister,  devious  attack  on  that  docu- 
ment. My  poor  words  can  never  fully 
express  my  contempt  for  what  we  are 
about  to  do. 

We  will  today  begin  the  erosion  of 
the  only  document  that  stands  be- 
tween the  people  and  a  tyrarmical  gov- 
ernment, or  a  government  by  whim, 
fancy,  and  caprice.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton feared  this  very  thing  when  he 
said  in  No.  78  of  the  Federalist  Papers: 

There  is  no  position  which  depends  on 
clearer  principles,  than  that  every  act  of  a 
delegated  authority,  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  commission  under  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, is  void.  No  legislative  act  therefore 
contrary  to  the  constitution  can  be  valid.  To 
deny  this  would  be  to  affirm  that  the 
deputy  is  greater  than  his  principal;  that 
the  servant  is  above  his  master;  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  are  superior  to 
the  people  themselves;  that  men  acting  by 
virtue  of  powers  may  do  not  only  what  their 
powers  do  not  authorise,  but  what  they 
forbid. 

I  realize  that  Congress  created  the 
lower  Federal  courts  and  has  the  au- 
thority to  define  their  jurisdiction. 
Congress  also  has  some  control  over 
classes  of  remedies  that  the  Federal 
courts  may  order.  But  I  do  not  believe 
for  an  instant— and  I  will  never  be- 
lieve—that the  Founding  Fathers  ever 
intended  for  Congress,  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority, to  deny  the  courts  jurisdiction 
over  cases,  where  a  constitutional  issue 
is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Helms/John- 
ston amendment  becomes  law,  the 
question  posed  is  this:  If  the  statutory 
denial  of  a  certain  remedy  necessarily 
means  the  abrogation  of  a  basic  consti- 


tutional guarantee,  is  the  statutory 
denial  of  that  remedy  unconstitution- 
al? The  answer  is  clearly  "Yes."  and  I 
predict  with  a  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  the  courts  will  so  hold.  If 
by  some  convoluted  reasoning  they  do 
not,  then  you  can  take  the  Constitu- 
tion and  use  it  for  a  dart  board,  be- 
cause it  will  have  been  irreparably 
emasculated,  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  will  not  be  free.  They  will  be 
free  subject  to  the  definition  of  free- 
dom as  determined  by  a  simple  majori- 
ty of  Congress  on  any  given  day,  and 
depending  on  what  the  polls  indicate 
on  that  given  day.  This  is  indeed  a  his- 
toric occasion,  but  it  is  historic  for  rea- 
sons which  do  not  bring  credit  to  the 
Senate  as  an  institution.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  setting  the  most  danger- 
ous precedent  ever,  a  precedent  which 
cuts  at  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers.  Article  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  proper  method  to  alter  the 
Constitution.  That  process,  by  its  very 
nature,  was  designed  to  prohibit  the 
"wiUy-nilly"  alteration  of  basic  consti- 
tutional principles.  In  the  nearly  200 
years  since  that  great  document  was 
ratified,  the  American  people  have 
chosen  to  change  the  Constitution 
only  26  times.  The  requirement  of  ex- 
traordinary majorities  in  Congress  and 
among  the  States  has  insured  that  the 
Constitution  is  amended  only  after 
profoimd  reflection  and  deliberation. 
Justice  Frankfurter  called  it  a 
"leaden-footed  process,"  and  this  is  a 
positive  rather  than  a  negative  charac- 
terization. I  am  glad  it  is  a  "leaden- 
footed  process." 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  succeeds 
in  this  abrogation  of  the  amendatory 
process,  it  will  happen  again  and  again 
and  again.  Even  in  the  high  emotions 
of  the  post-Civil  War  era.  Congress,  in 
limiting  the  court's  jurisdiction  over 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  had  the  good 
sense  to  limit  the  Supreme  Court's  ju- 
risdiction only  to  the  case  of  McCar- 
dle,  the  firebrand  southern  editor  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Union. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
that  the  first  three  articles  of  the  Con- 
stitution set  out  the  powers  granted  to 
the  three  branches  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this 
separation  of  powers  was  perceived  by 
the  framers  as  the  primary  safeguard 
of  the  liberties  of  all  Americans.  In 
the  Federalist  Papers,  No.  47,  Madison 
wrote  that— 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judiciary,  in  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  a  one,  a  few,  or  many, 
and  whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or 
elected,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny. 

This  separation  does  not  mean  com- 
plete independence.  Every  civics  stu- 
dent knows,  that  the  three  branches 
are  interrelated.  The  Congress  makes 
the  laws,  the  executive  branch  makes 
sure  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 


cuted, and  the  judicial  branch  is  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  what  the  law  is.  Ju- 
dicial constitutional  review  by  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  not  beholden  to  the 
people  or  legislature  for  tenure  in 
office  or  continued  compensation  was 
intended  as  a  basic  check  on  the  power 
of  the  executive  branch  to  invade  fun- 
damental individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  in  Mar- 
bury  against  Madison— it  has  been 
quoted  many  times— that 

It  is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  judicial  department  to  say  what  the 
law  is. 

That  has  become  axiomatic  in  this 
country.  More  recently,  in  Cooper 
against  Aaron,  the  Little  Rock  school 
desegregation  case  that  arose  in  the 
late  1950's  and  which  presented  a  clas- 
sic clash  between  Federal  and  State 
authorities,  the  Court  restated  the 
basic  Marbury  against  Madison  pre- 
cept. In  Cooper  the  court  said: 

This  decision  (Marbury  v.  Madison)  de- 
clared the  basic  principle  that  the  Federal 
judiciary  is  supreme  in  the  exposition  of  the 
law  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  principle 
has  ever  since  been  respected  by  this  court 
and  the  country  as  a  permanent  and  indis- 
pensible  feature  of  our  constitutional 
system. 

It  is  the  judiciary  which  has  the  ju- 
risdiction to  tell  Congress  and  the 
President  whether  we  have  over- 
stepped constitutional  bounds.  That  is 
the  way  it  should  be.  That  does  not 
mean.  Mr.  President,  that  our  views  on 
constitutional  issues  are  not  entitled 
to  some  weight  or  even  great  weight  in 
certain  circumstances.  Just  last  year, 
in  Rostker  against  Goldberg,  the  all- 
male  draft  registration  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  underscored  this  princi- 
ple. It  was  important  to  the  Court  that 
Congress  had  strugged  with  the  consti- 
tutionality of  whether  females  could 
be  excluded  from  the  draft,  and  this 
body's  conclusion— Congress  conclu- 
sion—that they  could  be  excluded  was 
given  great  weight  by  the  Court.  But 
we  are  not  the  final  arbitor  of  whether 
our  acts  are  constitutional.  If  we  were, 
it  would  amount  to  a  dangerous  accu- 
mulation of  power  in  one  branch  of 
Government.  As  Hamilton  viTote  also 
in  the  Federalist  Papers: 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  men  who 
had  infringed  the  Constitution  in  the  char- 
acter of  legislators  would  be  disposed  to 
repair  the  breach  in  the  character  of  Judges. 

Hamilton  explained  that  the  concept 
of  judicial  constitutional  review  does 
not  rest  on  judicial  supremacy,  but  de- 
pends instead  on  the  idea  of  legislative 
supremacy.  The  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution expressed  the  peoples  ulti- 
mate legislative  act  of  ratification,  and 
as  Hamilton  explained,  the  courts  are 
obligated  constitutionally  to  invalidate 
legislation  that  is  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  the  people  have  rati- 
fied. 
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But  what  if  the  Federal  Judiciary  ex- 
ceeds its  constitutional  role?  Then,  of- 
fending Federal  Judges  may  be  im- 
peached. According  to  Hamilton,  the 
impeachment  device  was  "The  only 
provision  on  the  point  which  was  con- 
sistent with  the  necessary  independ- 
ence of  the  judicial  character." 

These  basic  precepts  lead  me  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that,  in  exercis- 
ing its  power  to  limit  Federal  court  Ju- 
risdiction or  its  power  under  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment.  Congress 
cannot  act  so  broadly  as  to  divest  the 
courts  of  the  function  of  Judicial  con- 
stitutional review.  We  may  not,  we 
cannot,  and  we  should  not,  by  a  simple 
majority,  vitiate  judicial  constitutional 
decisions  by  stripping  the  courts  of 
the  power  to  order  what  may  be  the 
only  remedy  sufficient  in  a  given  case 
to  vindicate  important  constitutional 
rights. 

Against  this  general  philosophical 
backdrop,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  briefly  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  tamper  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction,  and 
Congress  power  to  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  constitutionally  required  rem- 
edies of  lower  Federal  courts. 

I.  THE  AFPELXATE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
SUWIEME  COURT 

Article  3  provides  that— 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

In  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
public  ministers,  and  cases  in  which  a 
State  is  a  party,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  Supreme  Court  is  to 
have  original  jurisdiction.  It  is  abso- 
lutely clear  that  Congress  may  not 
expand  or  curtail  the  Court's  original 
jurisdiction.  That  was  established  by 
Marbury  against  Madison.  I  am  sure 
that  no  Member  of  this  body  questions 
this  as  a  basic  constitutional  principle. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  have  "appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions  as,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Congress  shall  make."  Al- 
though this  statement  seems  fairly 
straightforward,  the  basic  question  is 
what  limits  are  there  on  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  exceptions  and  regu- 
lations to  the  Supreme  Court's  appel- 
late jurisdiction? 

The  Seminal  case  is  ex  parte  McCar- 
die  CI  Wall.  506  (1869)).  The  McCardle 
case  presented  very  interesting  and 
unique  facts.  In  1867  Congress  expand- 
ed the  availability  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  persons  illegally  de- 
tained by  State  or  Federal  authority. 
The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  provide 
protection  from  State  prosecution  and 
detention  for  Federal  officials  enforc- 
ing reconstruction  laws  in  their  former 
confederacy. 

Interestingly,  though,  the  first 
major  test  of  that  law  came  as  a  result 


of  its  use  by  a  southern  editor,  Wil- 
liam McCardle.  McCardle  sought  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  which  would 
secure  his  release  from  military  au- 
thorities. Writings  of  the  time  indicate 
that  it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  use  the  McCar- 
dle case  as  an  opportunity  to  declare 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  themselves 
unconstitutional.  The  McCardle  case 
was  first  argued  and  decided  in  Febru- 
ary 1868.  The  only  question  at  that 
time  was  whether  the  Supreme  Court 
had  Jurisdiction  to  hear  an  appeal  of  a 
lower  court's  refusal  to  issue  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  The  unanimous  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  it  did  have 
Jurisdiction. 

Then  in  March  1868,  the  Court 
heard  arguments  on  the  merits  of 
McCardle's  appeal.  Later  that  month. 
Congress  added  a  rider  to  a  revenue 
bill  repealing  the  portion  of  the  1867 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  extending  the  Su- 
preme Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction 
over  cases  arising  under  it.  Although 
President  Johnson  vetoed  the  bill 
March  25.  Congress  passed  it  again 
over  his  veto  2  days  later. 

In  a  controversial  move,  the  Court 
postponed  further  arguments  in  the 
case  and  then  held  them  in  March 
1869.  On  April  12.  1869,  the  Court  held 
unanimously  that  Congress  had  elimi- 
nated its  jurisdiction  over  the  case. 
The  Court  said: 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine into  its  power  under  the  constitution: 
and  the  p)ower  to  malie  exceptions  to  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  this  Court  is  given  by 
express  words. 

No  one  is  quite  sure  how  broadly  the 
McCardle  case  should  be  read.  For  one 
thing,  as  the  above  quote  indicates, 
the  Court  did  not  believe  that  it  was  at 
liberty  to  Inquire  into  the  motives  of 
Congress  in  taking  away  its  jurisdic- 
tion. That  is  hardly  the  rule  today. 
The  Court  regularly  inquires  into  con- 
gressional motives.  Another  important 
point  about  the  McCardle  case  should 
be  emphasized.  Later  in  its  opinion, 
the  Court  said  the  following: 

Counsel  seems  to  have  supposed,  if  effect 
be  given  to  the  repealing  act  in  question, 
that  the  power  of  the  Court  in  cases  of 
habeas  corpus,  is  denied.  But  this  is  an 
error.  The  act  of  1868  does  not  except  from 
the  jurisdiction  any  cases  but  appeals  from 
circuit  courts  under  the  act  of  1867.  It  does 
not  affect  the  jurisdiction  which  was  previ- 
ously exercised. 

What  the  Court  is  saying  here  is 
that  Congress  had  not  taken  away  all 
avenues  for  appealing  habeas  corpus 
cases  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
fact,  the  Court  had  certiorari  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  the  McCardle  case.  Fur- 
ther, under  section  14  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  courts  could  issue  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  and  all  other  writs  nec- 
essary in  the  aid  of  their  respective  Ju- 
risdictions. A  writ  under  this  section 
would    have    extended    to    McCardle 


since  he  was  In  custody  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  From  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  Court's  opinion, 
it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Court 
was  welcoming  McCardle  to  use  these 
remedies,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  did. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  we  can  take 
from  the  McCardle  opinion  is  that 
Congress  has  some  authority  to  limit 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  curious  that 
McCardle  appealed  to  the  Court  under 
the  act  of  1867  since  he  also  had  avail- 
able to  him  section  14  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789.  As  the  Court  pointed  out. 
in  upholding  the  power  of  Congress  to 
take  away  so  much  of  its  appellate  ju- 
risdiction that  was  granted  by  the  act 
of  1867,  it  left  open  to  him  other 
habeas  corpus  remedies.  The  case  does 
not  stand  for  the  proposition  that 
Congress  can  completely  divest  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  of  appellate  juris- 
diction over  habeas  corpus  cases.  I  am 
confident  that  since  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus  is  spelled  out  in  the 
Constitution,  the  Court  would  not 
have  allowed  such  a  result. 

The  argiunent  that  the  McCardle 
case  should  be  given  a  rather  narrow 
reading  is  underscored  by  a  case  decid- 
ed only  3  years  later.  United  States  v. 
Klein,  80  U.S.  (13  Wall.)  128  (1871). 
Klein  makes  clear  that  Congress  may 
not  enact  legislation  to  eliminate  an 
area  of  Jurisdiction  in  order  to  control 
the  results  of  a  particular  case.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  facts  of  the  Klein  case, 
but  most  scholars  agree  that  the  deci- 
sion strongly  supports  the  contention 
that  Congress  must  exercise  its  power 
to  limit  jurisdiction  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  derogate  the  independence  of 
the  Federal  judiciary.  Jurisdictional 
limitations  must  be  neutral  in  impact. 
It  is  clear  that  Congress  may  not 
decide  the  merits  of  a  case  under  the 
subterfuge  of  limiting  the  Court's  ju- 
risdiction. 

There  are  also  other  fairly  obvious 
limits  on  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  lower  Federal  courts  for  that 
matter.  Congress  may  not  act  in  a  way 
that  violates  another  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  The  obligatory  example 
is  that  Congress  might  not  by  statute 
prohibit  blacks  from  bringing  cases  in 
Federal  courts.  To  do  so  would  clearly 
violate  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  lower  Federal  courts  are  crea- 
tures of  Congress,  and  it  is  fairly  clear 
from  the  case  law  that  Congress  need 
not  vest  lower  Federal  courts  with  the 
full  extent  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
power.  I  am  aware  that  Sheldon  v.  Sill, 
8  HOW  440,  12  L.Ed.  1147  (U.S.  1850), 
seems  to  grant  Congress  fairly  broad 
authority  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
lower  Federal  courts.  I  also  know  that 
until  1875  Congress  refrained  from 
providing    the    lower    Federal    courts 
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with  general  Federal  jurisdiction. 
Until  that  time,  the  State  courts  pro- 
vided the  only  forum  for  vindicating 
many  important  Federal  claims. 
Dictum  in  a  fairly  recent  Supreme 
Court  case,  Palmore  v.  U.S.,  411  U.S. 
389.  400-402  (1973),  seems  to  recognize 
broad  congressional  authority  to  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  lower  Federal 
courts. 

I  am  confident,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  are  real  limits  on  our 
authority  in  this  area.  Again,  for  ex- 
ample, we  clearly  cannot  limit  court 
jurisdiction  in  a  way  that  would  impli- 
cate other  constitutional  provisions. 
And  I  am  confident  that  in  evaluating 
the  constitutionality  of  one  of  our 
acts,  the  court  will  inquire  into  our 
motives.  Some  of  the  bills  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House  and  Senate  which 
seek  to  divest  the  courts  of  authority 
to  hear  certain  controversial  issues  are 
implicitly  premised  on  the  expectation 
that  State  courts  will  in  fact  prove  less 
receptive  than  the  Federal  courts  have 
been  to  assertions  of  those  controver- 
sial rights.  In  other  words,  the  Court 
might  find  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  water  down  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  by  leaving  them  to  the 
State  courts  to  decide. 

I  think  the  authors  of  such  bills 
might  be  taken  by  surprise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  State  courts  are  filled  with 
many  distinguished  jurists,  and  those 
courts  will  still  be  bound  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  constrained  to  follow  the 
Supreme  Court's  authoritative  deci- 
sions construing  it.  As  Prof.  Laurence 
H.  Tribe  of  Harvard  University  point- 
ed out  last  year  in  testifying  before  a 
congressional  committee.  State  courts 
may  choose  to  "replicate  the  very  rul- 
ings that  had  inspired  Jurisdictional 
restructuring,  thereby  freezing  the  law 
unwisely  but  otherwise  rendering  the 
shift  from  Federal  to  State  courts  too 
inconsequential  to  have  been  worth 
the  effort.  •  •  •  "  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  some  danger  that  the  State 
courts  would  move  in  50  different  di- 
rections and  there  would  be  no  uni- 
formity in  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  might  end  up  with  50  sepa- 
rate interpretations,  and  I  submit  to 
you  that  such  a  result  would  be  com- 
pletely at  odds  with  the  intent  of  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

Such  a  result  would  completely  de- 
stroy the  constitutional  fabric  that 
has  kept  our  Nation  free,  our  homes 
secure,  our  rights  protected,  and  our 
institutions  sound  for  almost  200 
years. 

Some  of  the  other  points  I  raised  in 
discussing  the  limitations  on  the 
power  of  Congress  to  tamper  with  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  also  applicable  here.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Court  would  hold, 
as  Professor  Tril)e  suggests,  that— 

Congress  may  not  so  truncate  the  -jurisdic- 
tion of  an  article  III  court  as  to  empower  it 
to  "decide"  a  legal  controversy  while  deny- 


ing it  any  means  to  effectuate  its  decision— 
or  even,  as  in  the  ordinary  declaratory  judg- 
ment, at  least  to  alter  the  concrete  situation 
of  the  parties  or  the  range  of  options  open 
to  them.  Congress  broad  authority  to  regu- 
late the  panoply  of  available  remedies,  in 
other  words,  stops  short  of  the  power  to 
reduce  an  article  3  court  to  a  disarmed,  dis- 
embodied oracle  of  the  law  laclung  all  ca- 
pacity to  give  concrete  meaning  to  its  deci- 
sion that  one  party  won  and  the  other  lost. 

Professor  Tribe's  comment  is  espe- 
cially apropos  in  the  context  of  the 
Helms/Johnston  and  Gorton  amend- 
ments. What  if,  in  a  given  situation, 
try  as  it  may  the  only  way  the  Court 
can  vindicate  important  constitutional 
rights  is  by  ordering  the  assignment  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  race,  and 
transportation  more  than  5  miles  or  15 
minutes  from  the  student's  home?  If 
such  relief  were  constitutionally  neces- 
sary, then  I  echo  the  words  of  Profes- 
sor Tribe  that  these  amendments 
would  "reduce  an  article  III  court  to  a 
disarmed,  disembodied  oracle  of  the 
law  lacking  all  capacity  to  give  con- 
crete meaning  to  its  decision." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  comments 
about  Congress  power  under  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment  will  be  very 
brief.  Some  of  the  basic  principles  I 
have  already  mentioned  are  applicable 
here  as  well.  At  the  risk  of  undue  repe- 
tition, it  is  clear  that  Congress  could 
not  act  to  take  away  a  remedy  in  a 
maimer  that  would  violate  another 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  And  as  I 
have  said,  that  is  what  I  think  we  are 
doing  in  passing  the  Helms-Johnston 
amendment.  I  also  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  the  court  in  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan,  that  section  V  of  the 
14th  amendment  does  not  empower 
Congress  to  take  actions  which  dilute 
due  process  guarantees. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  we  are  doing  is  wrong  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law  and  as  a 
matter  of  sound  public  policy.  In  the 
recent  history  of  this  country.  Federal 
courts  have  performed  an  essential 
function.  They  have  taken  action  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  when 
politicians  have  refused  to  do  so.  They 
stand  as  a  bulwark  for  the  protection 
of  our  basic  constitutional  guarantees. 
We  should  support  that  role  rather 
than  detract  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

How  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  44  minutes  and  36  seconds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  years  ago,  as  a  freshman  in  high 
school  when  I  first  took  debate  from  a 
great  teacher  of  mine,  I  learned  two 
things.  No.  1  was,  when  you  have  a 
weak  case,  you  talk  about  something 
else.  And  No.  2,  he  taught  me  a  little 


saying  that  has  remained  with  me  all 
these  years  and  it  is  this:  Omission  is 
admission. 

Let  us  start  with  the  last  one  first: 

We  have  had  this  bill  here  in  Con- 
gress for  over  1  year.  For  over  12 
months,  this  legislation  has  matricu- 
lated through  this  Congress  and  for 
months  and  months  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  filibuster  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  that  time,  I  do 
not  recall  one  of  my  colleagues  getting 
up  and  defending  forced  busing. 
Indeed,  they  wtmt  to  talk  about  some- 
thing else.  Do  you  know  what  the 
issue  is  today,  according  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Arkansas?  The 
issue  is  not  busing.  Oh,  no,  do  not  talk 
about  busing.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
will  remain  a  free  Nation.  Can  you 
imagine  that?  Whether  we  will  remain 
a  free  Nation,  whether  a  freely  elected 
Senate,  elected  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  exercising  their  powers  under 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  can 
impose  a  restriction  on  courts?  Is  that 
the  curtain  of  tyraimy  coming  down?  I 
submit  if  there  is  any  tyranny  in- 
volved in  this  whole  issue,  it  is  the  tyr- 
anny of  an  unelected  court  discovering 
a  new  right  which  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional right. 

No  one  has  ever  said  busing  is  a  con- 
stitutional right.  All  they  have  said  is 
that  busing  is  a  remedy  to  seek  to  vin- 
dicate a  right. 

So  if  there  is  any  tyranny,  it  is  gov- 
ernment without  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

No,  the  issue  is  not  whether  we  will 
remain  a  free  nation,  but  whether  a 
freely  elected  Senate  exercising  the 
powers  expressly  granted  to  it  under 
the  Constitution  can  exercise  the  right 
of  the  majority  in  a  free  nation. 

Mr.  President,  busing  is  not  the  issue 
because  busing  carmot  be  defended 
and  there  is  an  admission  of  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  busing.  In  1  year,  none 
of  my  colleagues  can  find  anything 
good  to  say  about  busing.  One  would 
think  that  someone  would  come  up 
and  bring  some  social  science,  evidence. 
There  have  been  reams  suid  reams  and 
hujidreds  of  pages  written  about  it  by 
the  most  distinguished  educators  and 
social  scientists  in  America.  One  would 
think  that  they  would  want  to  close 
the  issue,  to  join  the  issue,  on  the 
question  of  whether  it  works. 

Does  it  integrate  schools?  Does  it 
promote  education?  Does  it  improve 
the  reading,  the  writing,  the  mathe- 
matics or  any  other  skill  of  any  stu- 
dent, black  or  white?  Where  is  the  evi- 
dence? Where  is  the  debate  on  that 
issue?  It  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas begins  his  speech  by  saying  the 
issue  here  is  not  busing.  Other  oppo- 
nents liegin  their  speeches  with  the 
same  thing. 
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Mr.  President,  if  the  issue  is  not 
busing,  then  what  is  the  issue?  Well,  I 
guess  the  issue  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues is  the  constitutionality  of  this 
amendment.  But,  amazingly,  the  real 
issue  of  constitutionality  is  also  not 
discussed.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  never  talked  about  the  John- 
ston amendment.  The  chief  justices  of 
the  State  courts  have  never  talked 
about  the  Johnston  amendment.  They 
talk  about  some  vague  area  of  taking 
away  jurisdiction  from  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Let  me  say  right  away  that  I  have 
never  regarded  this  amendment  as 
being  grounded  principally  upon  a  ju- 
risdictional attack  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  nor  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  under  article  III,  section  1  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  said  that  when  the  amendment  was 
introduced  and  I  have  said  it  all  along. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  an  allusion  to 
article  III,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  this  bill.  On  page  2,  here  is  all 
it  says: 

The  Congress  is  hereby  exercising  its 
power  tinder  article  III,  section  1,  and  under 
section  S  of  the  14th  amendment. 

That  reference  to  article  III,  section 
1  of  the  Constitution  was  inserted 
really  on  the  day  before  the  amend- 
ment was  put  in,  almost  as  an  after- 
thought. 

It  is  true  that,  in  my  judgment  at 
least.  Congress  can  limit  jurisdiction. 
There  is  a  whole  history  of  cases  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court,  including 
ex  parte  McCardle  in  1868,  including 
the  cases  involving  limitation  of  in- 
junctions in  labor  disputes,  including  a 
whole  raft  of  cases  giving  to  Congress 
that  power,  and  it  is  true  that  the  bill 
refers  to  that  power.  I  do  not  make 
any  apologies  for  that.  I  simply  say 
this  amendment  is  grounded  predomi- 
nantly on  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Indeed,  what  we  do  in  the  amend- 
ment— I  wish  the  lawyers  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  issue  would  look  at 
what  the  amendment  says— we  deal 
with  the  All  Writs  Act,  which  is  sec- 
tion 1651  of  title  28.  The  All  Writs  Act 
authorizes  remedies  to  the  Federal 
courts,  and  deals  with  what  it  says,  it 
deals  with  writs,  and  it  puts  a  limita- 
tion on  writs  for  the  Federal  courts. 

It  also  deals  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  in  granting  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  the  precise  same  powers 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  with 
respect  to  school  segregation  cases, 
and  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Attorney 
General  receives  a  complaint  from  a 
parent  that  his  child  is  being  bused  in 
excess  of  the  limitations  of  this  act  by 
court  order,  then  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al is  authorized  to  vindicate  those  con- 
stitutional rights  by  bringing  a  suit. 
That  is  precisely  the  same  power  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  under  the 
Civil   Rights   Act   to   bring  suits   on 


behalf  of  children  who  are  otherwise 
deprived  of  due  process  of  law. 

There  is  no  reference  to  any  jurisdic- 
tional statute  at  all  other  than,  as  I 
say,  the  aA  Writs  Act,  which  is  a  stat- 
ute dealing  with  remedies  and  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which 
gives  additional  authority  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  that  I  very  briefly  say 
what  else  is  in  this  act.  First  of  all,  we 
make  findings,  as  we  are  authorized  to 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Thoee  findings  have  been  reiter- 
ated here  many  times.  You  can  sum 
those  findings  up  by  saying  that 
busing  does  not  work,  and  it  has  been 
proved  not  to  work. 

Second,  we  put  the  limitations  on  in- 
junctive relief.  Those  limitations,  Mr. 
President,  are  directed  toward  Federal 
court  orders  by  amending  the  AH 
Writs  Act.  They  do  not  limit  the 
power  of  school  boards,  duly  elected 
school  boards.  If  a  school  board  wants 
to  bus  children  all  over  its  parish  or  all 
over  its  county,  it  is  not  prohibited 
from  doing  so  by  this  amendment.  Nor 
indeed  would  a  State  court  if  it  under- 
took to  order  that  busing.  This  legisla- 
tion deals  only  with  the  power  of  the 
Federal  courts  under  the  All  Writs 
Act,  and  it  does  put  limitations  upon 
those  powers. 

Those  limitations  are  that  a  court 
cannot  order  busing  unless,  first  of  all, 
it  is  voluntary  or,  second,  it  is  reasona- 
ble. 

We  further  define  "reasonable"  to 
mean,  first,  that  there  are  no  other  al- 
ternatives; that,  second,  you  cannot 
cross  a  district,  leapfrog  a  district,  in 
effect:  that,  third,  you  cannot  order 
busing  if  it  is  likely  to  result  in  more 
racial  imbalance  or  have  a  net  harmful 
effect  on  education  or  if  the  round 
trip  time  or  distance  exceeds  30  min- 
utes or  10  miles. 

We  do  define  the  school  closest  as 
being  that  school  with  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  with  space  available, 
which  existed  inunediately  prior  to  the 
court  order,  even  though  that  court 
order  might  predate  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Washington  asked  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  this  amendment 
could  prevent  pairing  or  closing  or 
clustering  or  other  things  involving 
public  schools.  The  answer  is  this: 
First  of  all,  a  school  board  can  do  what 
it  wishes.  It  may  pair,  it  may  cluster,  it 
may  build  any  kind  of  schools  or  close 
any  kind  of  schools  it  wishes  so  long  as 
it  does  that  on  its  own;  so  long  as  its 
duly  elected  or  duly  appointed  mem- 
bers do  that  and  not  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  a  Federal  court  order. 

However,  if  the  net  effect  of  a  pair- 
ing or  a  closing  would  be  to  cause  addi- 
tional busing  outside  the  limits  of  this 
act,  then  it  would  be  in  violation  of 


this  act.  If,  in  effect,  the  Federal  court 
order  by  ordering  a  pairing  or  closing 
would  be  indirectly  to  make  this  a  pro- 
hibited busing  or  school  assignment, 
then  it  would  be  prohibited. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  the  Helms  amendment. 
The  Helms  amendment  provides  that 
none  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
act  may  be  used  to,  in  effect,  finance 
the  Justice  Department  to  seek  busing 
orders.  If  the  Helms  amendment  is 
good,  it  is  not  very  good,  or  if  it  is  bad, 
it  is  not  very  bad  because  it  expires  on 
September  30,  1982.  I  hope  we  will 
have  this  legislation  enacted  prior  to 
that  time,  but  if  it  is,  it  will  not  be  en- 
acted very  much  prior  to  that  time. 

In  my  view  there  is  certainly  no  con- 
stitutional infirmity  in  doing  this  be- 
cause, after  all,  the  right  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  champion  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  school  desegre- 
gation cases  or  indeed  in  other  consti- 
tutional cases  did  not  exist  prior  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Indeed,  that 
language,  the  language  which  I  put  in 
this  bill,  comes  verbatim  from  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  except  that 
whereas  in  this  amendment  it  gives 
the  Justice  Department  the  right  to 
champion  the  right  of  people  who  are 
bused  excessive  distances,  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  it  gave  them  the 
right  to  champion  the  rights  of  those 
who  were  victims  of  discrimination, 
the  point  being  that  it  was  necessary 
to  insert  that  language  in  1964  by  stat- 
ute because  otherwise  individual.s 
would  have  to  vindicate  their  own 
rights.  The  Justice  Department  could 
not  do  that  for  them.  So  that  which 
Congress  has  given  Congress  can  take 
away. 

In  this  case  Congress  would  simply 
be  taking  away  that  right  between 
now  and  September  30.  1982.  and  even 
the  Helms  amendment  would  not  pre- 
vent a  court  from  exercising  such  ju- 
risdiction or  from  making  such  orders 
as  they  wished  to  do  without  reference 
to  whether  the  Justice  Department 
brought  the  action. 

Indeed,  much  of  what  Federal  courts 
have  done  is  done,  as  we  say,  sui 
sponte.  that  is.  on  their  own  motion, 
and  that  would  not  be  prevented  by 
the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment under  this  amendment  would  be 
permitted  to  bring  suits;  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so  but  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  BO.  An  individual  obvious- 
ly could  bring  his  own  suit  or  a  school 
board  would  also  be  permitted  to  bring 
its  own  suit  if  it  had  been  the  subject 
of  a  Federal  court  order. 

There  are  some  who  would  argue 
that  a  school  board  could  simply 
ignore  a  Federal  court  order  to  the 
extent  it  exceeded  the  limits  of  this 
bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  so  or  at 
lea^t  I  would  certainly  recommend, 
were  I  advising  the  school  board,  not 
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to  do  that  but  rather  to  go  into  court 
and  have  the  court  order  modified  in 
accordance  with  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  29  minutes  ancl  16  sec- 
onds. The  Chair  indulged  the  Senator 
in  his  original  request  for  time  such  as 
not  to  interrupt  his  comments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
One  further  comment  before  I  yield 
the  floor.  This  act  does  have  retroac- 
tive effect,  that  is  to  say,  if  earlier  this 
year,  which  would  have  been  obviously 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act.  a  stu- 
dent were  made  the  subject  of  an  un- 
reasonable amount  of  busing,  as  the 
term  "reasonable"  is  defined  in  this 
act,  then  this  act  would  authorize  the 
exercise  of  remedies  to  reduce  that 
amount  of  busing  even  though  the 
order  predated  the  order  of  this 
busing. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  one  fur- 
ther thing.  For  those  who  say  this  act 
is  unconstitutional,  all  I  plead  is  that 
you  go  read  the  Constitution  and  read 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  said.  I 
think  my  colleagues,  some  who  have 
attacked  it,  have  never  bothered  to  go 
see  what  the  Constitution  says  or 
indeed  to  see  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said. 

Let  me  read  just  a  couple  of  short 
paragraphs  from  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  case,  Katzenbach  against 
Morgan,  1966. 

By  including  section  5— 

That  is  to  say  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  upon  which  we  rely— 
the  draftsmen  sought  to  grant  to  Congress 
by  specific  provision  applicable  to  the  14th 
amendment,    the   s&me    broad    powers   ex- 
pressed   in    the    Necessary    and    Proper 
Clause- 
That  is  article  I.  section  8.  clause  18 
of  the  Constitution— 
correctly  viewed,  section  5  is  a  positive  grant 
of  legislative  power  authorizing  Congress  to 
exercise  its  discretion  in  determining  wheth- 
er and  what  legislation  is  needed  to  secure 
the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Again,  in  Oregon  against  Mitchell,  a 
1970  case,  the  Court  said  at  143: 

The  manner  of  enforcement  involves  dis- 
cretion; but  that  discretion  is  largely  en- 
trusted to  Congress,  not  to  the  courts. 

At  145: 

The  power  of  Congress  in  section  5  is  to 
"enforce"  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  was 
sufficiently  broad,  we  held,  to  enable  it  to 
abolish  voting  requirements  which  might 
pass  muster  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  absent  an  act  of  Congress. 

At  147: 

But  the  choice  of  appropriate  remedies  is 
for  Congress  and  the  range  of  available  ones 
is  wide. 

At  248: 

It  is  not  for  the  courts  to  re-examine  the 
validity  of  these  legislative  findings  and 
reject  them.  (W)here  we  find  that  the  legis- 
lators, in  light  of  the  facts  and  testimony 


before  them,  have  a  rational  basis  for  find- 
ing a  chosen  regulatory  scheme  necessary 
.  .  .  our  investigation  is  at  an  end. 

That  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  recently.  Prof.  Henry  M.  Hart,  Jr., 
of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  constitutional  scholars, 
writing  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review, 
stated  this  on  this  subject: 

The  denial  of  any  remedy  is  one  thing— 
that  raises  the  question  we're  postponing. 
But  the  denial  of  one  remedy  while  another 
is  left  open,  or  the  substitution  of  one  for 
another,  is  very  different.  It  must  be  plain 
that  Congress  necessarily  has  a  wide  choice 
In  the  selection  of  remedies,  and  that  a  com- 
plaint about  action  of  this  kind  can  rarely 
be  of  constitutional  dimension. 

Mr.  President,  the  scheme  of  this 
amendment  Is  not  to  deny  the  courts 
or  school  boards  the  right  to  desegre- 
gate schools.  They  will  be  left  with  a 
whole  range  of  remedies.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  most  effective  remedy  is  the 
right  of  any  child  to  attend  any  school 
which  that  child  desires  and  to  be  pro- 
vided transportation.  You  know  that  is 
what  Brown  I  and  Brown  II  were  all 
about.  Nobody  had  ever  come  up  with 
this  affirmative  "forced  busing"  in  the 
Brown  cases  back  in  1954  and  1955. 
Rather,  that  dealt  with  a  right  of  a 
student  voluntarily  to  attend  a  school. 

That  right  is  further  guaranteed 
under  the  Singleton  case,  which  was 
decided,  if  I  recall,  back  in  1971.  That 
is  not  taken  away.  The  right  to  create 
magnet  schools,  to  do  all  that  range  of 
educational  innovation  is  not  prohibit- 
ed by  this  act. 

The  drawing  of  proper  nondis- 
criminatory attendance  lines  is  not 
only  prohibited  by  this  act  but  is  re- 
quired otherwise  by  the  Constitution, 
by  the  14th  amendment,  and  that  will 
remain  in  place.  Indeed  in  most  areas, 
in  my  State,  a  proper  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory drawing  of  attendance  lines  re- 
sults in  about  90  percent  of  the  inte- 
gration which  you  would  achieve  oth- 
erwise. 

So,  Mr.  President,  measures  to 
achieve  integrated  schools  are  not 
denied  by  this  act.  There  are  remedies 
available,  and  indeed  more  effective 
remedies.  What  we  have  done  in  our 
findings  is  to  state  as  a  fact  the  con- 
clusion of  such  distinguished  social  sci- 
entists as  David  J.  Armor  and  James  J. 
Coleman,  who  have,  after  exhaustive 
study,  after  thousands  of  man-hours 
of  research  into  the  demographics  and 
statistics  and  the  provisions  of  various 
court  orders  across  the  country  as 
they  relate  to  scores  of  cities,  come  up 
with  the  conclusion  that  busing  simply 
does  not  work.  As  they  say,  because  of 
the  phenomenon  of  white  flight, 
which  is  a  fact,  it  has  not  resulted  in 
integration  and  because  of  statistical 
studies,  the  promise,  the  great  hope, 
held  particularly  James  J.  Coleman, 
that  it  would  elevate  attainment  levels 
has  not  proved  correct. 

All  of  those  studies  I  have  put  into 
the  Record  and  they  simply  show  that 


the  brave  experiment  with  busing, 
noble  experiment,  really,  just  simply 
did  not  work.  If  it  worked,  if  it  worked 
truly  to  desegregate  our  schools  and  to 
bring  the  promises  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  bring,  this  amendment  would 
not  have  been  offered  by  me  or 
anyone  else.  But  it  has  not.  This 
amendment  is  a  recognition  that  just 
as  medical  science  moves  on  from  dis- 
covery to  discovery  and  finds  that 
something  does  not  work— thalidomide 
did  not  work  and  hurt  the  patients— 
we  reject  that  drug  and  go  on  to  new 
remedies.  That  is  what  this  does  at 
this  time. 

It  is  not  turning  back  the  clock.  It  is 
not  a  return  to  racism.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  President,  quite  the  con- 
trary, what  this  will  allow  us  to  do  is 
to  desegregate  our  schools  but  also  to 
move  on  to  what  is  really  important 
which  is  the  education  of  our  children. 

I  predict  if  this  can  be  passed  into 
law— and  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that 
it  can— that  we  will  have  a  return  of 
public  support  to  education  that  will 
not  only  enable  us  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary funding  taxes  and  resolutions 
around  the  country  which  now  are  in- 
creasingly being  denied  to  education, 
but  it  will  mean  a  return  to  the  public 
schools  of  so  many  of  those  of  the  best 
and  brightest  who  have  withdrawn 
from  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  truly 
is  a  public  education  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve fiercely  and  fervently  in  public 
education.  And  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  do  as  much  to  help  public 
education  as  anything  this  Senate  has 
done  in  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  end.  temporarily,  in  this 
body  of  a  matter  which  started  origi- 
nally here  as  part  of  a  State,  Justice, 
Commerce  appropriations  bill  back  in 
1980.  The  specific  legislation  before 
this  body  of  S.  951,  which  embodies 
the  concepts  raised,  or  a  portion  of  the 
concepts  raised,  in  1980,  was  com- 
menced in  June  of  1981. 

The  initial  matter  was  put  to  rest  in 
1980  by  a  threatened  veto  by  then 
F»resident  Carter.  The  full  constitu- 
tional process  on  this  matter  com- 
mencing in  June  of  1981  now  gets  to 
its  first  mark  in  March  1982,  that 
mark  being  a  vote  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what 
happens  as  this  matter  wends  its  way 
through  the  full  constitutional  proc- 
ess. One  of  two  things  will  happen  out 
here  on  the  floor  after  passage.  One  is 
the  bill,  after  its  passage,  will  be  sent 
over  as  a  Senate  bill  to  the  House,  at 
which  time  that  body  will  apply  to  it 
its  rules  and  procedures.  Depending  on 
what  it  does,  if  indeed  it  acts  at  all, 
the  bill  may  come  back  to  the  U.S. 
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Senate,  at  which  time  there  will  once 
again  be  a  full  airing  of  the  matter. 

I  have  engaged  in  this  debate  day  by 
day.  never  predicting  anything,  but 
only  saying  it  would  be  my  hope  not 
that  I  could  ever  win  but  that  I  could 
delay  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
into  law  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  will  talce  this  opportunity 
to  state  my  belief  this  legislation  will 
not  be  enacted  into  law  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

The  alternative  is  to  ask  that  this 
bill,  after  it  passes,  be  folded  into  the 
House  bill,  at  which  time  various  mo- 
tions would  be  made  leading  up  to  the 
appointment  of  a  conference,  all  of 
which  motions  are  open  to  debate,  all 
of  which  motions  would  be  debated  ex- 
tensively. 

So.  to  use  the  language  of  the  adver- 
tisement, "You  can  pay  me  now  or  you 
can  pay  me  later;"  we  can  discuss  it 
now  or  we  can  discuss  it  later.  But  that 
is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do.  dis- 
cuss it. 

The  procedure  I  have  just  discussed 
would  involve  a  unanimous  consent  or 
motion  to  proceed  to  H.R.  3642.  That 
is  debatable. 

S.  951  would  be  called  up  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  3642.  That  is  de- 
batable. 

H.R.  3642,  as  amended,  would  be 
passed.  That  is  debatable. 

To  insist  on  a  conference  with  the 
House  is  debatable,  and  the  Chair's 
authorization  to  appoint  conferees  is 
debatable. 

I  want  the  record  clear  both  as  to 
the  record  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
that  which  comes  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  American  people.  The  fight 
is  not  over.  My  good  opponent  from 
Louisiana  and  his  colleagues  have 
burned  up,  in  football  parlance,  about 
14  minutes  of  the  last  quarter  and 
gained  5  yards.  That  is  a  long  way 
from  the  goal. 

It  is  also  true  that  substantial  sig- 
nals have  been  sent,  not  only  as  to  this 
unconstitutional  thrxist  but  also  any 
others  that  any  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  have  in  mind,  whether  they 
deal  with  school  prayer,  abortion, 
whatever. 

The  business  of  this  country  right 
now  is  urgent.  It  is  the  business  of  un- 
employment. It  is  the  business  of  high 
interest  rates.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Caribbean  and  the  business  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  the  business  of 
young  people  unable  to  pursue  their 
educational  dreams.  It  is  the  business 
of  minorities  deprived  of  their  civil 
rights  and  of  their  individual  liberties 
piece  by  piece,  not  just  by  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  the  shrinking  of  the  goals  of 
America  and  the  lesser  expectations  of 
this  generation.  This  is  the  business, 
the  principal  social  issues,  of  our 
times.  It  is  not  the  reopening  of  old 
wounds,  be  it  segregation  or  violations 
of  religious  rights  as  stated  in  the  first 
amendment.   It   is   not   a   matter   of 


trying  to  overturn  legislatively  the  law 
of  the  land  as  it  relates  to  a  woman's 
right  to  an  abortion. 

I  heard  on  the  radio  this  morning  as 
I  was  driving  to  the  airport  reports 
that  this,  when  passed,  will  be  the 
most  sweeping  change  as  it  relates  to 
busing,  the  most  sweeping  restrictions 
as  they  relate  to  busing  and  court-or- 
dered busing,  to  remedy  matters  of 
discrimination. 

That  is  the  first  point  that  I  want  to 
make  this  morning.  The  Congress  has 
always  had  it  in  its  power  to  end  dis- 
crimination, to  end  segregation.  We 
always  had  it  within  our  power  to  do 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  fact  that  we  chose  not  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  powers  inherent  in 
this  body  is  what  precipitated  the 
matter  of  which  the  proponents  now 
complain;  that  is.  that  the  courts  did 
have  the  courage  to  address  the  issue 
which  Congress  has  ducked. 

It  never  needed  to  be.  and  I  now 
refer  to  schoolbusing.  It  never  had  to 
be. 

I  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  the  voters 
of  this  country,  their  gaze,  their  con- 
centration, is  being  deflected  onto  the 
courts  when,  indeed,  the  blame  be- 
longs right  here,  in  this  Chamber  and 
the  one  across  the  way. 

It  would  have  been  possible  for  us  to 
construct  an  educational  system  that, 
by  virtue  of  its  quality,  either  in  bricks 
or  mortar,  personnel  or  programs, 
would  have  pulled  down  barriers  of 
segregation.  But  that  costs  money,  and 
that  means  taxes,  and  that  takes  polit- 
ical courage.  And  that  was  the  courage 
that  nobody  had  in  any  great  abun- 
dance—rather, only  the  courage  to 
turn  our  heads  the  other  way.  know- 
ing that  the  document  that  is  greater 
than  any  of  the  flesh  and  blood  on 
this  floor  would,  eventually,  construct 
the  solution  to  insure  every  Ameri- 
can's rights. 

And,  indeed,  the  Constitution  was 
greater  than  any  Senator,  any  Con- 
gressman, any  President.  It  did  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  guarantee  of 
equal  opportunity  in  education  for 
every  American. 

So.  the  Issue  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  a  policy  debate  on  busing  or 
whether  it  works  or  what  the  tool  is  to 
be  in  terms  of  assuring  that  equality. 
Rather,  it  is  the  attempt  to  tear  down 
the  one  mechanism  that  has  been  im- 
pervious to  the  attacks  of  the  politi- 
cians and  philosophers,  those  who 
take  a  lesser  view  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. That  is  why  the  fight. 

I  cannot  do  anything  about  the  poli- 
cies of  this  administration,  as  much  as 
I  disagree  with  them,  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights.  I  can  speak  out,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  change  what  they  feel  to 
be  their  mandate  from  the  election  of 
1980.  I  speak  out,  they  speak  out,  they 
have  the  votes,  and  I  lose.  I  accept 
that.  That  will  always  be  a  matter  of 
the   political   and  legislative  process. 


But  what  cannot  change  and  what 
cannot  be  taken  away  is  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  worth  every  minute  spent 
on  this  floor.  And  some  day.  my  good 
friends  from  North  Carolina  and  Lou- 
isiana will  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
they  will  want  it  intact. 

Now.  in  the  final  analysis,  this  body 
does  not  operate  separate  and  apart 
from  the  American  people  by  virtue  of 
that  Constitution  and  the  political 
design  contained  therein;  this  body  re- 
flects the  American  people.  And  as 
harsh  as  my  criticisms  have  been  in 
the  months  past,  during  the  course  of 
debate,  of  those  who  propose  this  leg- 
islation, there  is  no  way  of  absolving 
or  removing  the  American  people  from 
what  goes  on  on  this  floor  or  on  the 
other  one. 

During  the  great  civil  rights  debates. 
I  remember,  as  a  youngster  growing  up 
in  the  North,  comments  that  were 
made.  It  was  said  by  my  Northern 
neighbors  that  the  reason  why  we  did 
not  have  any  civil  rights  legislation 
was  that  a  few  Southern  Senators 
were  blocking  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  was  a  great  excuse  for 
the  community  in  which  I  grew  up. 
But  we  now  know  that  it  was  not  a  few 
Southern  Senators.  America  did  not 
want  that  civil  rights  legislation.  And 
when  America  got  up  on  its  haunches, 
when  it  received  its  inspiration, 
whether  it  was  from  a  white  man  like 
Alfred  Baker  Lewis  in  my  hometown 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  or  whether  it 
was  from  a  black  man  like  Martin 
Luther  King,  when  that  inspiration 
was  felt  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House,  no  rule  XXII  and  no  few 
Senators  could  block  it. 

Well,  the  same  holds  true  today.  It  is 
not  just  a  few  Members  of  the  conserv- 
ative bent  on  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  side  that  are  pushing 
through  this  legislation.  It  is  that 
nobody  speaks  for  the  Constitution 
any  longer.  It  is  forgotten  as  the  origin 
of  every  piece  of  greatness  that  at- 
taches to  individual  or  nation.  And 
when  I  go  out  to  speak  of  this  matter, 
it  is  why  the  trite  and  temporary 
words  like  "forced  busing"  dominate 
the  conversation  while  everybody 
scratches  their  heads  and  says,  "What 
do  you  mean.  Constitution?  What  con- 
stitutional issue  is  it?" 

No;  this  is  not  a  civil  rights  battle.  It 
is  not  a  civil  rights  battle.  At  issue 
here  for  10  months,  today  and  those 
which  follow,  are  American  rights- 
American  rights.  That  means  every 
one  of  us.  Because  if  this  precedent 
takes  hold,  no  one  of  us  has  any  clear- 
cut  standing  free  of  politics  in  the 
courts  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  the  time 
has  come  now  for  others  to  speak  up, 
to  say  what  might  temporarily  seem  to 
be  against  their  own  self-interest  but, 
which  will,  in  the  long  run,  promote 
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their  own  freedom  and  the  greatness 
of  the  Nation. 

Remember  this:  When  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  written, 
the  thoughts  and  the  ideals  expressed 
therein  were  directly  against  the  self- 
interest  of  the  handful  of '  Virginia 
planters  and  aristocracy  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  that  wrote 
it.  What  they  wrote  was  against  their 
self-interest  but  for  their  children  and, 
indeed,  an  entire  Nation.  It  is  not  a 
nation  of  20  Virginia  planters  and  a 
handful  from  Beacon  Hill,  or  from 
New  York,  or  Georgia,  and  Connecti- 
cut, but,  rather,  a  nation  of  250  mil- 
lion persons,  most  of  whom  enjoy  a 
quality  of  life  better  than  that  of  the 
men  who  wrote  that  Constitution.  So, 
you  see,  it  was  not  against  anyone's 
self-interest. 

Yes;  probably  many  of  them  had  to 
swallow  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
terms  of  history's  judgment  and  histo- 
ry's facts,  but  what  they  decided  clear- 
ly gave  to  this  country  the  greatest 
quality  of  life  ever  enjoyed  in  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

Now,  once  again,  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
eschewed  its  opportunity  to  do  the 
correct  thing,  the  constitutional  thing, 
the  courageous  thing. 

There  are  those  who  will  vote  for 
this  legislation,  hoping  that  the 
Speaker  will  hold  it  at  the  desk.  There 
are  those  who  will  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion knowing  that  if  it  comes  back,  an- 
other filibuster  will  take  place,  one 
there  is  no  way  of  resolving  in  the 
press  of  an  election  year  and  an  early 
closing  of  Congress.  There  are  those 
who  will  vote  for  it,  fervently  hoping 
that  some  lightning  bolt  will  strike  in 
the  Justice  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  advise  his  principal  client  that 
this  is  unconstitutional  and  an  en- 
croachment on  his  office;  and,  there- 
fore, as  with  his  predecessor.  President 
Carter,  the  President  will  threaten  to 
veto  it  or  will  actually  veto  it. 

There  are  those  who,  in  the  final 
analysis,  will  say,  "We  will  vote  for 
this  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
will  declare  this  unconstitutional." 

So  we  will  have  gone  through  the 
whole  scenario  that  brought  us  to  this 
problem  in  the  first  place:  the  failure 
of  men  to  take  the  power  of  this  office 
and  use  it  in  a  way  that  speaks  not  for 
votes  but  for  eternal  principle. 

Today  marlis  the  end  of  consider- 
ation of  this  measure  by  this  body. 
Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  care 
about  the  Constitution  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  courts  must  entrust 
their  protection  to  other  participants 
in  the  legislative  process;  namely,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent and  ultimately,  perhaps,  the 
courts  themselves.  Time  should  tell 
that  the  Constitution  itself  is  its  own 
best  defense. 


It  may  very  well  be  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  House  side  will  show 
more  courage  on  behalf  of  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  our  democracy.  Let 
us  hope  that  they  will  know  better 
than  to  be  swayed  by  ephemeral  politi- 
cal considerations  and  that,  instead, 
they  will  look  to  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  recognize  that  what  is 
at  stake  here  is  not  busing  but  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  that  has  served  this 
country  so  well  over  the  course  of  two 
centuries. 

Failing  that,  perhaps  the  President 
himself  will  end  his  administration's 
silence  on  this  matter  and  act  to  pro- 
tect the  powers  of  his  office  just  as  his 
predecessor  did. 

Even  if  that  does  not  come  to  pass, 
there  is  still  the  ultimate  refuge  of  the 
courts.  And  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  if  they  are  forced  to  an 
opinion,  they  will  find  this  measure 
grossly  and  blatantly  unconstitutional. 

So  this  cause  is  by  no  means  lost. 
The  victory  will  come  "merely  on  an- 
other day,  in  another  chamber.  And 
the  point  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be  made  that  the  Constitution  must 
not  and  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  serve 
the  cause  of  partisan  politics.  It  will 
not  be  riddled  with  holes  just  to  please 
the  people  who  are  opposed  to  busing 
or  some  constituency  which  wants 
prayer  in  our  public  schools  or  some 
group  which  would  like  to  outlaw 
abortion.  For  the  Constitution  is  above 
all  that. 

Let  us  get  on  to  the  real  problems, 
the  real  issues  at  hand.  In  relation  to 
these,  we  can  ill  afford  to  damage 
what  does  work  in  this  country— and 
that  is  the  Constitution. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mark  Twain, 
wrote  in  "A  Connecticut  Yankee  in 
King  Arthur's  Court"  the  following 
words.  He  said  that  his  kind  of  loyalty 
was  "loyalty  to  one's  country  *  *  *  not 
to  its  officeholders."  For  the  country, 
said  Twain,  "is  the  real  thing,  the  sub- 
stantial thing,  the  eternal  thing;  it  is 
the  thing  to  watch  over  and  care  for, 
and  be  loyal  to."  The  country,  and  not 
some  single-issue  constituency.  I  have 
great  faith  that  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  side  will  demonstrate  that  loy- 
alty which  we  in  the  Senate  have  so 
sorely  lacked. 

That  is  the  issue.  It  is  the  strongest 
issue.  It  is  what  the  argument  has 
been  about.  No  amount  of  words  de- 
signed to  charge  emotions  and  to  bring 
forth  the  darker  side  of  all  of  us  as 
human  beings  can  obliterate  that  fact. 

On  the  theory  that  is  being  present- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Senate,  what  happens  if 
this  is  declared  unconstitutional?  That 
is  something  to  contemplate.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  usurp- 
ing the  entire  concept  of  judicial 
review  and  has  encroached  into  this 
separate  but  equal  branch.  So  what 
happens  if  that  branch  says  this  is  un- 


constitutional? Again,  that  is  why 
there  has  to  be  one  final  determina- 
tion as  to  whatever  any  of  us  do. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  defeat  the  Johns- 
ton-Helms amendment.  I  hope  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
devise  legislation  to  make  it  totally  un- 
necessary for  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try to  involve  themselves  in  school  dis- 
crimination cases.  Nothing  such  as 
that  will  happen.  The  Johnston-Helms 
amendment  probably  will  be  adopted. 
Then,  every  Senator  can  go  home  and 
look  for  those  votes  by  telling  his  or 
her  constituents  that  the  job  has  been 
done,  the  discomfort  is  over,  knowing 
fuU  well  that  not  1  in  10  will  be  asked 
by  that  constituency  as  to  the  status 
of  his  or  her  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  a 
great  vehicle  for  campaigning. 

How  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  have  voted  against  amendment 
after  amendment  after  amendment 
out  of  fear— out  of  fear  of  being  la- 
beled as  being  for  busing  and  all  that 
entails— the  feeling  that  there  is  not 
time  enough  to  explain  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  feeling  that  they  have  to  deal 
in  the  most  expeditious  way  with  the 
most  immediate  problems? 

So.  I  want  to  speak  on  their  behalf: 
for.  whatever  happens  after  we  are 
through  with  our  action  on  the  floor, 
there  is  not  one  Senator  that  I  know 
who  has  acted  as  he  or  she  has  in  the 
sense  of  being  for  busing— not  one. 

The  thing  to  worry  about  after  this 
is  over  is  having  no  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  how  must  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  Senator  has  5  min- 
utes 23  seconds. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  moments,  in 
the  context  of  this  debate,  to  express 
my  deep  and  abiding  appreciation  for 
my  friend  and  fellow  Republican,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  America 
has  long  looked  to  Barry  Goldwater 
as  a  man  who  speaks  his  mind  and 
speaks  it  plainly,  whatever  the  clrciun- 
stances.  By  political  friend  and  foe 
alike,  he  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  personal  integrity.  His  impor- 
tance as  a  public  figure  transcends 
that  a  Senator  or  former  Presidential 
candidate  or  party  leader.  For  as  the 
Washington  Post  recently  reported. 
Senator  Goldwater  has  been  nothing 
less  than  'the  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion's conservative  movement  for  a 
generation." 

Unlike  many  on  this  floor  who  wear 
the  label  when  it  suits  them.  Senator 
Goldwater  is  a  political  conservative 
to  the  core.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  Senator's  conscience  has 
caused  him  to  vote  and  speak  out 
against  the  new  right  and  its  agenda 
of  social  issues,  one  of  which  is  under 
consideration  today. 
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As  Senator  Goldwater  said  in  a 
recent  speech  on  the  Senate  floor: 

Whatever  our  viewpoints  may  be  on  the 
various  social  issues  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
there  are  fundamental  principles  involving 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  courts  that  must  be  bal- 
anced ««ainst  our  feelings  about  busing  or 
whatever  the  immediate  subject  is. 

Human  Events,  a  newspaper  which 
called  itself  the  National  Conservative 
Weekly,  took  the  Senator  to  task  for 
this  speech  in  an  article  headlined 
"Goldwater  Dismays  Conservatives— 
Again."  I  submit  that  the  author  of 
that  article  does  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "conservative."  What 
the  champions  of  the  New  Right 
exude  is  not  conservatism,  not  by  a 
long  shot.  They  deal  in  narrow  mind- 
edness,  self-righteousness,  and  a  new 
brand  of  elitism  based  on  membership 
in  the  Moral  Majority.  The  conserv- 
atism of  a  Barry  Goldwater  is  in 
marked  contrast  that  of  an  across-the- 
board  commitment  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  individual  and  to  that  document 
which  protects  our  individual  rights, 
the  Constitution. 

Prof.  Richard  Taylor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  has  written  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  "a  political  con- 
servative, within  the  framework  of 
United  States  politics,  tries  to  conserve 
something  quite  specific;  namely,  the 
values  embedded  in  the  Constitution. 
•  •  •  Perhaps,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"there  are  persons  who  have  a  clearer 
vision  than  our  judiciary,  guided  by 
our  Constitution,  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong.  But  it  can  never,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  genuine  conservative,  be  the  role 
of  Government  to  force  such  claims 
upon  us.  The  Constitution  explicitly 
denies  to  Government  any  such  power, 
and  a  conservative  is  simply  one  who 
thinks  the  provisions  of  that  docu- 
ment are  worth  conserving." 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  Senator 
Goldwater  for  his  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution. His  voice  of  reason  was  never 
more  needed  than  in  this,  the  97th 
Congress. 

That  was  an  act  of  courage.  For 
some  conservative  publication  to  say 
he  no  longer  deserves  the  title  of  "Mr. 
Conservative"  because  of  his  stand  on 
this  issue,  and  his  stand  more  particu- 
larly in  the  sense  of  it  being  a  consti- 
tutional stand,  is  rubbish.  That  is  the 
conservative  stance.  The  one  that  I 
have  espoused  is  the  conservative 
stance.  We  just  do  not  sit  here  and 
change  the  Constitution  by  legislation 
on  appropriations  or  authorization 
bills  but  take  the  tough  road— two- 
thirds  here,  three-quarters  out  in  the 
States.  Try  that.  That  is  what  the 
Constitution  calls  for. 

I  interpret  this  document  very  strict- 
ly, and  so  does  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na. 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  problem 
with  some  of  my  conservative  friends. 
They  feel  that  if  we  do  not  do  it  in  2 


years,  we  are  never  going  to  do  it  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  be  around. 
They  are  probably  right,  because  I 
think  the  whole  Nation  is  getting  sick 
of  their  iiitellectual  rubbish.  They  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  anything  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  their  philosophical 
Mount  Everest,  which  they  have  been 
unable  to  climb  for  decades.  They  rec- 
ognize the  shortness  of  time  that  is 
going  to  be  allowed  them,  so  the  hell 
with  the  Constitution  and  everything 
else.  Let  us  just  get  to  the  top. 

Barry  Goldwater  is  not  an  expedi- 
ent man,  he  is  not  a  reckless  man,  and 
he  is  no  liberal.  He  appreciates  what 
we  have  and  what  it  has  meant  to  each 
of  us.  He  does  not  feel  that  the  attain- 
ing of  many  of  his  dreams  is  worth 
anything  if  in  the  course  of  that 
achievement,  the  Constitution  is  left 
in  scraps. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  defeat  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  in  my  lifetime 
the  most  serious  constitutional  threat 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

But  in  any  event  so  that  the  record 
is  clear  and  so  there  are  no  misgivings 
as  to  the  road  that  lies  ahead,  this  is 
not  going  to  become  law  in  1982  and 
when  school  boards  devise  their  plans 
for  1982  understand  that  they  can  still 
look  to  the  strength  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  imple- 
menting their  programs  and  not  the 
weakness  of  the  humanity  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  omission  is 
admission.  The  failure  to  address  the 
central  question  posed  by  this  amend- 
ment, that  is  to  say  does  busing  work, 
and  is  it  a  desirable  policy  for  this 
country.  Is  an  issue  that  has  not  been 
addressed  in  the  year  that  we  have  de- 
bated this  issue  in  both  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate.  It  has 
not  been  addressed,  I  repeat,  Mr. 
President,  because  it  is  indefensible. 

We  have  heard  about  how  the  Con- 
stitution is  going  to  be  torn  to  shreds. 
We  have  heard  about  how  we  will  no 
longer  remain  a  free  nation.  We  have 
heard  about  the  merits  of  Barry 
GoLDWATtR.  We  have  heard  about  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  we 
have  heard  threats  of  filibuster. 

We  have  been  reminded  this  is  not 
going  to  pass  in  1982,  and  I  say  paren- 
thetically that  that  is  the  same  argu- 
ment we  heard  back  a  few  months  ago 
when  we  were  told  that  this  bill  will 
never  pass  the  Senate,  and  it  has  or  at 
least  it  will.  We  have  talked  about  ev- 
erything except  the  point  at  issue. 
And  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  focused 
in  on  the  point  at  issue. 
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Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what 
Mr.  Justice  Powell  of  the  Supreme 
Court  says  about  these  kinds  of  reme- 
dies? 

In  Estes  against  Metropolitan 
Branches  of  Dallas  NAACP  located  in 
volume  444  of  the  U.S.  Reports,  a  1979 
case,  he  refers  to  judicial  segregation 
as— 

A  haphazard  exercise  of  equitable  power 
that  can— "like  a  loose  cannon  *  •  *  inflict 
indiscriminate  damage"  on  our  schools  and 
communities. 

A  loose  cannon,  Mr.  Justice  Powell 
compares  to  these  remedies  which  in- 
flict indiscriminate  damage  on  our 
schools  and  communities.  I  do  not 
blame  my  friends  for  not  talking  about 
this  remedy  that  is  like  a  loose 
cannon. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  and  let  me 
just  quote  several  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  Justice  Powell  because  it  is  such 
vivid  language: 

This  Court  has  not  considered  seriously 
the  relationship  between  the  resegregation 
problem  and  desegregation  decrees. 

I  am  continuing  the  quote: 

In  a  case  involving  a  school  district  in  Ala- 
bama, however,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  approves  a  plan  "that  will 
probably  result  in  an  all-black  student  body 
where  nothing  in  the  way  of  desegregation 
is  accomplished  and  where  neither  the 
white  students  nor  black  students  are  bene- 
fited." Even  though  the  court  acknowledged 
that  the  remedy  was  self-defeating,  it  or- 
dered the  plan  implemented. 

What  kind  of  a  constitutional  right 
is  that?  A  right  to  inflict  indiscrimi- 
nate damage  on  the  school  system,  not 
in  my  words  but  those  of  Mr.  Justice 
Powell?  A  constitutional  right  to  bus 
someone  who  refuses  to  go;  what  kind 
of  a  constitutional  right  is  it  to  take  a 
child  in  Rapides  Parish,  La.,  and  order 
him  to  be  bused  for  35  miles  against 
his  will?  What  kind  of  lunacy  is  that. 
Mr.  President? 

Is  that  a  constitutional  right?  Just 
where  was  that  discovered  in  the  Con- 
stitution? You  can  read  the  Constitu- 
tion in  vain  for  that.  Indeed  you  can 
read  the  constitutional  cases  in  vain  to 
find  the  spirit  that  would  impel  this 
kind  of  a  crazy  conclusion. 

"A  loose  cannon  which  inflicts  indis- 
criminate damage."  Those  are  not 
Bennett  Johnston's  words.  Those  are 
Mr.  Justice  Powell's  words. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  the  social 
scientists  say  about  this  thing?  How 
about  James  J.  Coleman?  Everyone,  I 
think,  Imows  Mr.  James  J.  Coleman 
who  provided  the  basis  for  school 
busing  in  the  first  place  and  who  was 
quoted  by  the  courts  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Coleman  reversed  himself  after  having 
examined  the  facts  and  what  we  ought 
to  be  dealing  with  are  the  facts,  the 
figures,  and  the  evidence.  He  says,  and 
I  am  quoting  from  the  fall  1978  issue 
of  Human  Rights,  volume  7. 

Second,  it  was  once  assumed  that  integra- 
tion—at least  in  majority  middle  class  white 
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schools— would  automatically  improve  the 
achievement  of  lower  class  black  children.  I 
hasten  to  say  that  it  was  research  of  my 
own  doing  that  in  part  laid  the  basis  for  this 
assumption. 

It  turns  out  that  school  desegregation,  as 
it  has  been  carried  out  in  American  schools, 
does  not  generally  bring  achievement  bene- 
fits to  disadvantaged  children. 

Continuing  the  quote: 
Third,  it  was  once  assumed  that  policies  of 
radical  school  desegregation  could  be  insti- 
tuted, such  as  a  busing  order  to  create  in- 
stant racial  balance,  and  the  resulting 
school  tx>pulations  would  correspond  to  the 
assignments  of  children  to  the  schools— no 
matter  how  much  busing,  no  matter  how 
many  objections  by  parents  to  the  school  as- 
signments. 

It  is  now  evident,  despite  the  unwilling- 
ness of  some  to  accept  the  fact,  that  there 
are  extensive  losses  of  white  students  from 
large  central  cities  when  desegrregation 
occurs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  reluctance, 
as  Mr.  Coleman  says,  an  unwillingness 
to  accept  the  facts.  Why  is  that,  Mr. 
President?  I  guess  it  is  because  so 
much  psychic  energy,  so  much  sacri- 
fice has  gone  into  getting  the  courts  to 
make  these  orders  in  the  first  place. 
There  has  been  so  much  invested  in 
terms  of  energy  and  effort  that  it  is 
hard  to  face  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
worked. 

None  is  too  blind,  Mr.  President,  as 
he  who  will  not  see.  The  evidence  is  ir- 
refutable. It  is  so  strong  that  my  col- 
leagues refuse,  in  spite  of  repeated 
challenges,  to  argue  the  issue  of 
busing.  Is  busing  good,  is  busing  bad, 
does  busing  do  more  harm  than  good? 
Does  busing  actually,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Powell  says,  inflict  indiscriminate 
damage  on  communities  and  school 
systems  like  a  loose  cannon  on  the 
deck?  Does  it?  He  says  it  does.  David  J. 
Armor  says  it  does.  James  J.  Coleman 
says  it  does. 

And  who  says  it  does  not?  No  one 
says  it  does  not.  At  least  from  the  si- 
lence of  my  colleagues  the  fact  of  the 
failure  of  busing  as  an  experiment  to 
achieve  desegregation  is  a  fact  proven 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate. 

Now  if  that  is  so,  Mr.  President,  let 
them  say  so.  Let  them  admit  it.  I  think 
their  omission  stands  as  a  very  loud 
admission  on  their  part. 

Mr.  President,  our  governmental 
system  is  unique  in  the  world  in  pro- 
viding for  a  system  of  checlcs  and  bal- 
ances and  providing  for  a  system  of  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 
This  bill  does  nothing  to  affect  the 
system  of  checits  and  balances  nor  the 
judicial  review  which  has  been  the  law 
of  this  land  since  the  Supreme  Court 
case  of  Marbury  against  Madison  back 
almost  two  centuries  ago. 

Indeed,  the  right  of  anyone  to  chal- 
lenge the  legality  of  this  act,  if  it  does 
become  an  act— and  I  believe  it  will- 
will  remain,  and  I  expect  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  exercise  jurisdiction 
to  review  the  constitutionality  of  this 
act. 


We  do  not  attempt  to  take  away  the 
right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  constitutionality  of  this  act.  They 
will  have  that  right.  I  might  add  it  is  a 
right  unique  in  the  systems  of  govern- 
ment of  the  world. 

In  Britain,  for  example,  that  which 
the  duly  elected  Parliament  passes  the 
courts  may  not  throw  out.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  ail  the  other  civilized 
countries  of  the  world.  Prance,  Italy, 
and  others.  All  of  the  democracies  of 
the  world  provide  that  when  a  duly 
elected  legislature  speatcs  the  appoint- 
ed courts  may  not  throw  out  their  ac- 
tions. I  do  not  make  any  such  provi- 
sion in  this  amendment. 

It  will  be  a  case  of  judicial  review 
under  the  principles  of  Marbury 
against  Madison.  I  predict  the  court 
will  uphold  this  act  for  all  of  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  what  happens  from  here  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  yield  himself  addi- 
tional time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time  is 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  myself  an 
additionsil  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  after  passage  of  this 
bill— this  will  be  a  Senate  bill  which 
will  then  go  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  have  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence, more  than  optimism,  a  feeling 
of  confidence,  that  this  bill,  if  voted 
on  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, will  pass  by  a  rather  over- 
whelming margin. 

The  House  is  the  body  that  does  rep- 
resent the  people,  and  it  is  quite  true, 
as  I  think  everyone  knows,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  returned 
their  verdict  on  the  efficacy  of  busing 
as  a  remedy. 

For  a  period  of  a  decade  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  public  opinion  poll 
after  public  opinion  poll  have  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  to  busing  by  a 
margin  of  some  3  to  1.  That  margin 
had  not  changed  in  all  of  that  decade. 

For  example,  the  recent  NBC  poll 
just  a  few  week  old,  shows  that  while 
the  people  opposed  busing  by  virtually 
3  to  1  they  also  opposed  discrimination 
in  private  schools  on  the  issue  of  tax 
exemption  by  about  3  to  1  in  the  other 
direction.  This  is  hardly  an  indication 
of  an  evolving  incipient  racism  among 
the  American  people. 

Quite  the  contrary.  The  American 
public  is  for  desegregation,  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  against  discrimination  by 
private  schools  which  then  get  tax  ex- 
emption. Those  kinds  of  feelings  of 
the  American  public  have  been  mani- 
fested for  many  years,  and  they  are 
consistent  in  the  same  polls  that  show 
they  disapprove  of  busing. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  American 
public,  like  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  recog- 
nize that  busing  is  like  a  loose  cannon 


inflicting  indiscriminate  damage  on 
communities  and  public  schools.  That 
is  why  they  disapproved  of  busing  by  a 
margin  of  3  to  1.  That  is  why  the 
House  of  Representatives,  represent- 
ing the  people,  will,  in  my  judgment, 
disapprove  busing  by  a  substantial 
margin  if  given  that  chance. 

It  is  possible  that  this  bill  will  be  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  be  de- 
feated because  of  a  vote  on  the  floor 
but  it  may  be  defeated  by  some  trick 
of  the  rules,  by  some  exercise  of  a 
power  of  eminent  domain,  if  you  will, 
taking  the  right  of  expression  from 
the  duly  elected  public  body  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  raw,  imbridled  power  by 
someone  in  authority. 

I  do  not  say  that  that  will  be  done.  I 
simply  recognize  that  it  may  be  done, 
it  may  be  attempted  to  be  done. 

I  might  say  that  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  issue  are  not  without  re- 
sources in  preventing  that  from  being 
done. 

I  hope,  and  I  will  invite  my  House 
colleagues  to  give  this  issue  a  proper 
airing,  to  give  this  issue  a  proper  con- 
sideration. The  issue  has  been  around 
a  long  time,  Mr.  President.  The  evi- 
dence is  in,  and  I  think  it  is  over- 
whelming, and  certainly  on  the  floor 
of  this  Senate  it  has  been  uncontra- 
dicted. It  deserves  a  fair  and  proper 
hearing.  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  will 
have  such  a  fair  and  proper  hearing.  If 
it  does  I  have  no  doubt  or  I  have  no  se- 
rious doubt  that  we  will  win  and  win 
overwhelmingly. 

After  all,  the  so-called  Collins 
amendment,  which  was  similar  to  the 
Helms  amendment,  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  margin  of  some  2  to  1,  and 
it  is  my  judgment  that  we  would  pass 
this  amendment  by  a  similar  margin. 

To  fail  to  give  that  kind  of  hearing, 
that  kind  of  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  would  be,  as  I  say,  a  raw  arro- 
gation  of  power.  If  there  would  be 
anything  that  constituted  tyrarmy, 
that  constituted  something  inconsist- 
ent with  a  free,  elected  legislative  body 
exercising  its  power,  to  deny  a  vote  on 
this  issue  would  be  the  example  of  tyr- 
anny. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  addi- 
tional time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
and  one-half  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  com- 
ments not  in  expectation  that  that 
will  happen,  but  to  implore  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  fairly  and  prop- 
erly consider  this  measure  when  it 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

We  are  coming  rapidly  to  a  close  on 
this  issue.  It  has  been  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult process  that  started  by  my  intro- 
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duction  of  S.  528  on  February  4,  1981. 
It  has  been  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  since  June.  As  I  say.  in  all  of 
that  time  busing  has  not  been  defend- 
ed. The  verdict  is  in  by  the  American 
public,  by  the  social  scientists  and  the 
educators,  and  come  12  noon  today  the 
verdict  will  be  in  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

That  verdict  very  loudly  and  clearly 
says  that  busing  does  not  work.  That 
verdict  says  "Let  us  now  do  away  with 
a  failed  remedy  and  go  on  to  that 
which  is  really  important,"  and  that  is 
finding  the  best  way  not  only  to  deseg- 
regate our  schools  but  to  provide  for  a 
quality  public  education  for  all  of  our 
children. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  debating  the  John- 
ston-Helms amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorizations  bill  for 
33  weeks  now.  I  have  consistently 
voted  against  the  amendment,  and  I 
will  continue  to  vote  against  such  pro- 
posals to  abolish  or  restrict  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  as  they  are  present- 
ed. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  these 
measures  ar^of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality and  very  bad  policy.  My  votes 
against  the  continuation  of  the  filibus- 
ter on  the  bill,  once  the  Senate  had 
voted  to  cut  off  debate,  are  not  an  in- 
dication that  I  have  changed  my  views 
on  the  amendment. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  jurisdiction 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Johnston- 
Helms  amendment,  and  the  other 
court  restriction  proposals  awaiting 
action  by  Congress,  seriously  threaten 
the  independence  of  our  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. 

Our  system  of  separation  of  powers 
carefully  allocates  governmental 
powers  among  the  three  branches,  and 
entrusts  to  the  Judiciary  the  responsi- 
bility for  interpreting  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  passed  by  Congress.  I 
view  these  jurisdiction-stripping  pro- 
posals as  unacceptable  and  dangerous 
incursions  into  the  powers  and  prerog- 
atives of  oiu*  Nation's  courts. 

The  genius  of  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment devised  by  our  Forefathers  is  the 
orderly  method  of  change  embodied  in 
our  Constitution.  For  those  who  dis- 
agree with  the  courts,  the  amendment 
process  in  article  V  provides  the 
proper  means  of  altering  constitution- 
al law.  The  Johnston-Helms  amend- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  circumvent  that 
process.  To  embark  upon  the  course 
advocated  by  proponents  of  such  juris- 
diction restrictions  is  to  begin  the 
process  by  which  many  more  of  our 
constitutional  rights  may  eventually 
be  eroded  or  eliminated.  Irrespective 
of  how  we  feel  about  the  underlying 
social  issues  which  are  the  subject  of 
these  various  legislative  proposals,  we 
must  not  take  this  first  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  memorandum 


from  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association 
expressing  its  opposition  ft)  the  enact- 
ment of  any  bill  limiting  the  original 
or  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  inferior  Federal 
courts  to  hear  and  decide  Federal  con- 
stitutional questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  pfinted  in  the  Record  as  fol- 
lows: 

Illinois  State 
Bar  Association. 

February,  1982. 
Re:  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme CJourt  and  other  Federal  Courts. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association  at  a  meeting  of  Feb- 
ruary 5-6.  1982,  unanimously  and  strongly 
reasserted  Its  frequently  stated  isosltion 
that  it  opposes  the  many  congressional  pro- 
posals that  seek  to  limit  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  federal 
courts  to  hear  and  decide  federal  constitu- 
tional questions. 

The  various  legislative  proposals  which 
would  seek  to  limit  court  authority  arise 
from  displeasure  over  court  decisions  involv- 
ing, for  example,  school  busing,  abortion 
rights  and  sexual  equality  issues,  if  you  will, 
that  are  admittedly  emotional.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  responsible  courts  should 
follow  the  mandates  of  the  Constitution 
which  established  not  only  the  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  to  be  enjoyed  through- 
out the  nation,  but  which  established  the 
co-equal  branches  of  government  as  to 
check  and  balance  on  estch.  To  succumb  to 
vsurious  personal  or  political  expediencies 
would  be  most  unfortunate.  Moreover,  any 
effort  to  upset  this  delicate  structure  which 
has  worked  well  for  over  two  centuries  de- 
spite occasional  public  outcries  against  each 
of  the  branches  of  government  would  likely 
change  the  form  of  government  to  the  peril 
of  those  who  support  reform  as  well  as 
those  who  oppose  it. 

As  Robert  M.  Landis,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  stated  in  an 
address  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
10th  Judicial  Circuit  in  September,  1981: 

"Tampering  with  this  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility as  a  political  expedient  to  satis- 
fy popular  opposition  to  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions is  a  treacherous  legislative  experi- 
ment. It  challenges  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Its  legitimacy  is  suspect.  Its  invita- 
tion to  vagrant,  disparate  constitutional  in- 
terpretations among  the  high  courts  of  the 
fifty  states  could  fragment  the  integrity  of 
the  Constitution  that  has  bound  this  nation 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  into  a  coher- 
ent legal  establishment." 

The  statement  well  summarizes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  membership  of  27.000  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bar  Association.  We  would  urge 
that  you  and  all  members  of  Congress  from 
Illinois  aggressively  resist  legislative  propos- 
als to  curtail  federal  court  powers  or  apt)el- 
late  jurisdiction. 

i^r.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  Johnston  amendment.  It  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  a  dangerous  and  un- 
precedented step  by  Congress.  It 
would  mark  the  first  time  we  have 
tried  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  in  order  to  reverse 
the  actions  the  courts  have  taken  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Americans.  Let  me  explain  why  I  view 
this  amendment  as  a  threat  to  the 


Constitution  and  why  I  feel  that  is  so 
dangerous. 

For  almost  two  centuries,  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  has  been  one  of  the 
true  wonders  of  Western  civilization. 
Citizens  of  other  nations  have  been  as 
quick  as  our  own  countrymen  to  make 
that  judgment.  The  British  Statesman 
Gladstone's  comment  that  it  is  "the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  pur- 
pose of  man"  typifies  the  general  ver- 
dict. 

The  essence  of  the  greatness  of  our 
Constitution  has  been  its  paradoxical 
ability  to  match  steadfast  dedication 
to  timeless  principles  with  flexible  ap- 
plication to  changing  circumstances. 
Since  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury we  have  relied  on  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government  to  preserve 
those  principles  and  adapt  them  to  the 
changing  nature  of  our  society  and  its 
problems. 

Precisely  because  of  our  devotion  to 
the  Constitution,  we  have  deliberately 
insulated  the  judiciary  from  political 
pressure.  Precisely  because  of  our 
dedication  to  the  Constitution,  we 
have  insulated  it  from  facile  change. 
The  process  for  amending  the  Consti- 
tution is  cumbersome.  It  is  time-con- 
suming. It  is  difficult.  It  is  all  three 
purposefully  and  for  very  good  reason 
*  *  *  and  we  short-circuit  that  process 
only  at  our  peril. 

That  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  that 
the  current  amendment  is  dangerous 
to  our  tradition. 

It  is  not  questioned  that  courts  have 
ordered  busing  in  fulfillment  of  their 
time-honored  role  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Americans. 

It  is  similarly  not  subject  to  real  ar- 
giunent  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  this  bill  limiting  court- 
ordered  busing  for  school  desegrega- 
tion is  to  accomplish  a  constitutional 
change  in  an  efficient,  prompt,  and 
relatively  easy  maimer. 

To  allow  that  to  happen  would  be,  in 
my  judgment,  a  very  bad  precedent. 

The  threat  may  seem  less  than 
deadly  because  it  is  limited  in  scope  to 
a  fairly  specific— and,  in  many  cases, 
unpopular— remedy.  But  if  it  goes  un- 
challenged here,  there  is  no  reason 
why  future  Congresses  caimot  renew  it 
in  far  more  lethal  and  wide  ranging 
ways. 

If  a  momentary  majority  cam  rule 
that  courts  may  not  order  busing,  why 
cannot  50  percent  plus  1  pass  a  law 
that  courts  caimot  protect  freedom  of 
speech  from  legislative  encroachment? 

I  might  note  parenthetically  that 
this  is  the  same  danger  that  inheres  in 
current  legislative  proposals  to  define 
the  word  "life"  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

If  we  can  define,  by  majority  vote, 
life  to  include  embryonic  life,  the  same 
logic  impels  us  to  allow  50  percent  plus 
1  to  define  the  freedom  of  worship 
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guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  as 
excluding  some  religions. 

The  constitutional  prescription  that 
amendments  receive  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House  of  Congress 
and  three-fourths  of  the  States  is 
resistent  to  prompt  alteration,  but  if 
our  most  cherished  personal  liberties 
are  to  mean  anything  to  us,  it  is  essen- 
tial. 

There  are  two  questions  we  should 
ask  in  addressing  this  issue:  First,  can 
Congress  validly  enact  this  amend- 
ment? Second,  should  Congress  so  act? 

On  the  first  question,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  speak  as  an  authority  on  con- 
situtional  history  or  theory.  I  doubt 
that  many  Senators,  frankly,  have  had 
the  time  to  parse  the  court  decisions 
which  may  touch  on  this  question,  let 
alone  read  the  scholarly  articles  on 
the  meaning  of  the  relevant  language 
of  article  III  of  the  Constitution. 

But  all  of  us  swear  an  oath  to 
uphold  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Part  of  our  responsibility  in  casting 
any  vote  is  to  exercise  our  best  judg- 
ment on  how  the  legislation  honors  or 
offends  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution.  In  this  case,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  attached  to  this 
legislation  is,  at  best,  of  dubious  con- 
stitutionality. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Constitution  grants 
broad  power  over  Federal  court  juris- 
diction to  the  Congress.  Congress  is 
granted  the  power  to  "ordain  and  es- 
tablish" inferior  Federsd  courts  as  it 
sees  fit.  In  addition,  the  appellate  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
made  subject  to  "such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  make."  This  language  sup- 
ports the  authority  of  Congress  to  add 
or  subtract  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  according  to  its  col- 
lective wisdom.  As  one  scholar  put  it. 
it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  language  or 
history  of  article  III  alone  an  argu- 
ment for  finding  "quantitative"  limits 
on  congressional  power  in  this  area. 

At  the  same  time,  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  a  wide 
range  of  rights  and  liberties  be  guar- 
anteed to  all  Americans.  And  nearly 
two  centuries  of  constitutional  history 
have  vested  the  courts  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  interpreting  and  safe- 
guarding those  benefits  of  citizenship. 

If  there  is  a  collision  between  the 
congressional  power  over  court  juris- 
diction and  judicial  responsibility  for 
individual  rights,  I  believe  the  latter 
must  take  precedence.  A  fuU  explana- 
tion of  that  judgment  involves  an  im- 
folding  of  constitutional  doctrine  and 
theory  and  an  analysis  of  a  number  of 
court  decisions.  I  do  not  propose  to 
elaborate  all  of  that  here.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  argument  has  been  made 
persuasively  and  compellingly  by  I»rof . 
Telford  Taylor  of  Columbia  Law 
School  in  an  article  in  the  October 


1981  issue  of  Judicature.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CFrom  Judicature.  No.  4,  C5ct.  19811 
Limiting  Federal  Court  Jorisdiction:  The 

Uncohstitdtiokality  op  Current  Legis- 
lative Proposals 

(By  Telford  Taylor) 

(Note.— This  article  has  been  adapted 
from  testimony  that  the  author  gave  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  May  20, 1981:  and  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  3,  1981.) 

There  are  a  number  of  pending  bills  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  that  withdraw  federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  my  view  most  of 
these  bills,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  un- 
constitutional. 

My  opp>osition  to  the  jurisdictional  provi- 
sions of  these  bUls  is  not  based  upon  a 
narrow  view  of  congressional  power  in  this 
field.  The  Supreme  Court  has  explicitly  rec- 
ognized that  Congress  has  "plenary  control 
over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts."  ■ 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  history  and  lan- 
guage of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  Sec- 
tion 1  of  which  vests  the  judicisil  power  in 
the  Supreme  Court  "and  in  such  inferior 
Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish."  It  is  generally 
understood  that  this  wording  embodied  a 
compromise  between  those  framers  of  the 
Constitution  who  favored  and  those  who  op- 
posed establishment  of  a  federal  court 
system.  Thus  the  decision  between  the  two 
alternatives  was  not  mandated  by  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  it  was  left  up  to  Con- 
gress to  handle  by  statute. 

It  thus  appears  that  it  would  have  been 
entirely  constitutional  for  Congress  to  es- 
tablish no  "inferior"  federal  courts  at  all. 
And  although  the  First  Congress  did  in  fact 
establish  the  district  and  circuit  courts,  the 
First  Judiciary  Act  (1789)  gave  them  a  range 
of  jurisdiction  that  by  today's  standards  was 
very  narrow. 

Accordingly,  if  we  were  to  look  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  framers,  Congress  could  con- 
stitutionally conclude  and  legislate  exten- 
sive curtailment,  or  even  abolition,  of  inferi- 
or federal  court  jurisdiction.  Of  course, 
from  a  practical  standix)int,  a  decision  not 
to  create  inferior  federal  courts  in  1789 
would  have  been  quite  different  from  a  deci- 
sion to  abolish  them  in  1981,  after  we  have 
had  federal  courts  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
and  after  more  than  a  century  during  which 
they  have  become  a  major  part  of  the  na- 
tion's judicial  machinery.  These  practical 
considerations  have  led  one  commentator  to 
conclude  that:  "Abolition  of  the  lower  feder- 
al courts  is  no  longer  constitutionally  per- 
missible. .  .  .  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts 
is  not  a  matter  solely  within  the  discretion 
of  Congress." » 

While  I  think  all  would  agree  that  today 
the  abolition  of  the  lower  federal  courts  or 
deep  inroads  into  their  jurisdiction  would  be 
extremely  unwise  and  Indeed  destructively 
revolutionary,  these  bills  quantitatively 
effect  a  very  limited  withdrawal.  My  opposi- 
tion to  them,  and  my  conclusion  that  they 
are  unconstitutional,  does  not  rest  on  the 
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proposition  that  there  are  quantitative  con- 
stitutional limits  on  congressional  power 
over  inferior  federal  court  jurisdiction.  That 
power  is.  as  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
"plenary,"  like,  for  example,  congressional 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

independence  or  the  supreme  court 

Unlike  the  lower  federal  courts,  whose  ex- 
istence is  dependent  on  congressional  cre- 
ation, the  Supreme  Court  is  the  creature  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  The  Constitution 
(Article  III.  Section  2.  second  paragraph) 
also  specifies  the  Supreme  Court's  original 
jurisdiction,  which  Congress  is  powerless  to 
alter,  and  endows  the  Court  with  appellate 
jurisdiction  "both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with 
such  exceptions,  and  under  such  Regula- 
tions as  Congress  shall  make." 

Because  of  the  striking  and  plainly  inten- 
tional differences  in  wording  between  the 
provisions  dealing  with  the  lower  federal 
courts  and  those  dealing  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  do  not  think  that  congressional 
power  over  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate 
jurisdiction  can  properly  be  described  as 
"plenary"  in  the  sense  that  the  power  over 
lower  federal  court  jurisdiction  is  "plenary." 
The  power  to  "regulate"  assumes  a  corpus 
of  appellate  jurisdiction  to  be  regulated;  the 
power  to  make  exceptions  assumes  such  a 
corpus  from  which  there  can  be  subtraction. 

Furthermore,  there  is  structural  interlock- 
ing between  sections  1  and  2  of  Article  III. 
If  Congress  should  choose  under  Section  1 
to  create  no  lower  federal  courts,  all  federal 
issues,  constitutional  and  statutory,  would 
be  resolved  in  the  state  courts:  a  failure  to 
provide  for  review  of  their  decisions  in  the 
Supreme  Court  would  leave  that  Court  with 
nothing  but  very  limited  original  jurisdic- 
tion and  would  confront  the  nation  with  the 
probability  of  disparate  federal  law  among 
the  several  states.  And  in  fact  the  First  Ju- 
diciary Act  gave  the  lower  federal  courts  no 
general  jurisdiction  over  federal  questions 
and  therefore  provided  for  Supreme  Court 
review  of  state  court  decisions  on  federal 
questions. 

In  short,  while  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution contemplated  the  possibility  of  no 
lower  federal  courts  whatever.  I  do  not 
think  it  conceivable  that  they  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  no  Supreme  Court  appel- 
late jurisdiction  whatever.  Were  Congress  to 
enact  a  law  totally  abolishing  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction,  I  believe  it 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  specify  any  standard  lim- 
iting the  so-called  "exceptions  and  regula- 
tions" clause.  The  problem  is  not  unique  to 
that  clause.  Since  the  First  Judiciary  Act, 
Congress  has  specified  the  dates  of  Supreme 
Court  terms,  then  fixed  at  two  per  year,  in 
February  and  August.  During  the  constitu- 
tional crisis  of  President  Jefferson's  first 
year  in  office.  Congress  eliminated  the 
August  term.  Doubts  were  expressed  about 
the  constitutionality  of  that  change,  but  the 
issue  was  not  litigated.  Suppose,  however, 
that  Congress  should  provide  for  only  one 
term  every  10  years.  Like  a  total  abolition  of 
appellate  jurisdiction.  I  believe  such  a  meas- 
ure would  be  unconstitutional,  but.  once 
again,  how  are  we  to  draw  a  line? 

Learned  commentators  have  suggested 
such  formulations  as  that  Congress  must 
not  exercise  its  powers  under  Article  III  in 
such  a  way  "as  will  destroy  the  essential 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  constitu- 
tional plan."  That  is  a  conunendable  princi- 
ple, but  fortunately  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  had  occasion  to  articulate  it  or  any- 
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thing  like  it,  since  or  over  the  years.  Con- 
gress has  acted  with  due  restraint. 

Equally  fortunately,  we  do  not  need  to 
wrestle  with  this  particular  dilemma  In  ap- 
praising the  constitutionality  of  the  several 
bills  that  are  now  the  focus  of  discussion.  In 
quimtitative  terms,  none  of  them  signifi- 
cantly impairs  federal  jurisdiction  in  either 
the  Supreme  Court  or  the  lower  courts.  It  is 
indeed  the  very  particularity  of  these  bills 
that  accounts  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
constitutional  flaw  in  all  of  them,  whether 
they  relate  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower 
federal  courts,  or  the  Supreme  Court  or  of 
both. 

LIMITS  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  POWER 

To  say  that  congressional  power  over  fed- 
eral court  jurisdiction  is  "plenary"  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  Immune  from  the  general 
limitations  on  congressional  power  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Constitution,  including  the 
several  amendments.  Congress  specifies  the 
jurisdiction  by  enacting  statutes,  and  those 
statutes  are  no  more  immune  from  constitu- 
tional scrutiny  than  any  others. 

The  congressional  power  over  interstate 
commerce  is  so  ample  that,  despite  the  enor- 
mous proliferation  of  federal  legislation,  not 
since  1936  has  a  federal  regulation  of  com- 
merce been  held  unconstitutional.  Yet  noth- 
ing l£  better  settled  than  that  this  power  is 
subject  to  consitutional  limitations  such  as 
the  First  Amendment  and  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Were  Con- 
gress to  enact  statutes  forbidding  interstate 
transportation  of  literature  reflecting  a  par- 
ticular political  persuasion,  or  goods  owned 
by  members  of  a  particular  race  or  adher- 
ents of  a  religion,  these  statutes  would  un- 
deniably be  regulations  of  interstate  com- 
merce, but  they  would  be  constitutionally 
invalid  under  the  First  or  Fifth  Amend- 
ments. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  exercise 
of  congressional  power  under  Article  III.  A 
statute  withdrawing  from  the  federal  courts 
jurisdiction  to  issue  injunctions  at  the  suit 
of  individuals  identified  with  particular  po- 
litical, racial  or  religious  groups  would  be 
manifestly  unconstitutional  under  those 
same  amendments. 

These  conclusions,  I  believe,  follow  inevi- 
tably from  the  language  and  structure  of 
the  Constitution.'  That  there  are  few  prece- 
dents in  the  jurisdictional  field  is,  therefore, 
hardly  surprising.  But  sufficient  precedent 
is  not  lacking,  for  the  foregoing  conclusions 
are  amply  and  explicitly  supported  by  the 
decision  in  United  States  v.  Klein.*  In  that 
case,  the  Court  of  Claims  had  been  given  ju- 
risdiction to  determine,  subject  to  Supreme 
Court  review,  claims  to  recover  property 
taken  by  military  action  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  Some  claimants  had  been 
adherents  of  the  Confederacy,  but  had 
taken  amnesty  oaths  pursuant  to  President 
Lincoln's  pardon  proclamation.  With  the 
purpose  of  barring  such  claimants  from  re- 
covery. Congress  in  1870  passed  a  statute 
which  provided  that,  if  in  any  such  case  the 
claimant  relied  upon  a  presidential  pardon 
as  proof  of  elibility,  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
the  Supreme  Court  (as  the  case  might  be) 
should  have  no  further  jurisdiction  and 
should  dismiss  the  claims  for  want  of  juris- 
diction. 

In  the  Klein  case,  involving  such  a  claim. 
the  Supreme  Court  held  the  1870  statute 
unconstitutional,  saying  that  it  was  not  "an 
exercise  of  the  acknowledged  power  of  Con- 
gress" over  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate 
Jurisdiction.  Two  reasons  were  given  of 
which  one.  directly  relevant  here,  was  that 
the  statute  impaired  the  effect  of  a  pardon. 


and  thus  infringed  the  President's  constitu- 
tional power  under  Article  II.  Section  2  to 
"grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for  Offenses 
against  the  United  States."  The  fact  that 
the  1870  statute  was  phrased  in  jurisdiction- 
al terms  made  no  difference,  since  its  effect 
was  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  and  vio- 
lated Section  2  of  Article  II. 

Accordingly,  the  requirement  that  stat- 
utes enacted  by  Congress  under  its  Article 
III  powers  conform  to  general  constitutional 
limitations  is  clearly  established,  both  under 
the  language  and  structure  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  as  a  matter  of  decisional  precedent. 
The  immediate  question  is  whether  the  sev- 
eral bills  with  which  we  are  presently  con- 
cerned can  survive  such  constitutional  scru- 
tiny. For  the  reasons  given  herein  after.  I 
believe  they  cannot. 

H.R.  900  AND  OTHER  BILLS 

The  currently  pending  bills  withdrawing 
jurisdiction  vary  widely  in  subject  matter 
and  in  the  breadth  of  the  withdrawal.  Some 
withdraw  jurisdiction  only  from  the  lower 
federal  courts,  some  from  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well.  Some  withdraw  all  cases  re- 
lating in  any  way  to  a  particular  constitu- 
tional right,  others  withdraw  the  power  to 
use  injunctions  or  declaratory  judgments  in 
such  cases. 

All  the  bills,  as  far  as  I  know,  share  in 
common  the  feature  that  they  single  out 
particular  constitutional  rights  and  confine 
their  application  to  cases  dealing  with  that 
right.  Thus,  some  of  the  bills  deal  with 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment  relating  to 
school  prayers,  some  with  busing  or  other 
remedies  pertaining  to  school  desegregation, 
others  with  equal  protection  rights  affected 
by  the  male-only  draft  registration,  and  still 
others  with  women's  abortion  choice  rights 
under  the  due  process  clause,  as  recognized 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade. 

A  good  example  of  the  general  tenor  of 
these  bills  is  H.R.  900,  Section  2  of  which 
would  withdraw  from  the  lower  federal 
courts  jurisdiction  to  issue  injunctions  or 
declaratory  judgments  in  any  case  involving 
a  state  statute  that  limits  women's  abortion 
rights.  Like  the  statute  of  1870  involved  in 
the  Klein  case.  Section  2  of  H.R.  900  is  a 
limitation  on  federal  court  jurisdiction.  But 
just  as  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  1870 
statute  was  substantive— i.e.,  to  nullify  the 
effect  of  a  presidential  pardon  on  war  prop- 
erty claims— so  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
Section  2  of  H.R.  900  is  substantive— i.e.,  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  individuals  to 
secure  their  constitutional  rights  recognized 
in  Roe  V.  Wade.  In  neither  case  is  the  pur- 
pose constitutionally  permissible. 

Now,  of  course,  I  am  aware  of  the  many 
cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared and  applied  the  rule  that  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  statute  must  be  determined 
on  its  face,  and  without  inquiry  into  motives 
or  purposes  that  underlie  the  enactment.' 
For  example,  a  law  prohibiting  anyone 
other  than  a  lawyer  from  engaging  in  debt- 
adjusting  will  be  upheld  if  a  rational  and  le- 
gitimate purpose  can  be  conceived,  without 
going  behind  the  face  of  the  statute  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  actual  legisla- 
tive motive  was  to  confer  financial  benefits 
on  lawyers— a  motive  by  which  legislators, 
many  of  whom  are  lawyers,  might  be  gov- 
erned.* 

But  there  are  well-recognized  exceptions 
to  that  principle.'  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant one  involves  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  For 
many  years  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
the  rule  Uiat  the  unequal  impact  of  a  stat- 


ute is  not  enough  to  establish  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause;  there  must  be  a 
governmental  purpose  to  discriminate."  And 
it  is  equally  well  settled  that  in  equal  pro- 
tection cases  the  courts  are  not  limited  to  an 
examination  of  the  statute  on  its  face." 
Indeed,  the  inequality  of  impact  may  be  so 
great  that  a  purpose  to  discriminate  may  be 
inferred  from  that  circumstance  alone.'" 
even  though  the  statute  is  not  discriminato- 
ry on  its  face. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  for 
present  purpoees,  the  Court  has  held  that  a 
statute  which  does  not  on  its  face  articulate 
an  unlawful  purpose,  may,  because  of  its 
language  and  the  context  in  which  it  is  en- 
acted, disclose  on  its  face  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose and  an  inevitable  unlawful  effect. ' ' 

GOMILLION  V.  UGHTFOOT 

Relevant  here  is  Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot  in- 
volving an  Alabama  statute  enacted  in  1957 
that  changed  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of 
Tuskegee  from  a  square  to  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  described  as  "a  strangely  irreg- 
ular twenty-eight-sided  figure."  "  The  com- 
plainants, black  citizens  living  within  the 
square  boundaries,  sought  in  the  federal 
courts  a  declaratory  judgment  that  the  stat- 
ute was  unconstitutional,  alleging  that  its 
"essential  inevitable  effect"  would  be  "to 
remove  from  the  city  all  save  only  four  or 
five  of  its  400  Negro  voters  while  not  remov- 
ing a  single  white  voter  or  resident." 

The  lower  federal  courts  dismissed  the 
action  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
power  to  review  the  Alabama  legislature's 
action.  The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  re- 
versed that  Judgment,  holding  that  upon 
the  facts  alleged  the  statute  violated  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  since  "...  the  conclu- 
sion would  be  irresistible,  tantamount  for 
all  practical  purposes  to  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  the  legislation  is  solely 
concerned  with  segregating  white  and  col- 
ored voters  by  fencing  Negro  citizens  out  of 
town  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  pre-ex- 
isting municipal  vote." 

I  believe  that  the  relevance  of  Gomillion 
to  the  issue  at  hand  here  is  obvious.  The 
power  of  the  Alabama  legislature  over  mu- 
nicipal districting  was  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  having  "breadth  and  impor- 
tance,"" just  as  congressional  power  under 
Section  1  of  Article  III  should  be  so  recog- 
nized. The  Alabama  statute  did  not  explicit- 
ly disfavor  black  residents  of  Tuskegee,  but 
the  boundaries  drawn  made  clear  its  uncon- 
stitutional purpose  and  effect.  Section  2  of 
H.R.  900  does  not  explicitly  avow  an  uncon- 
stitutional purpose,  but  such  a  purpose  is 
nonetheless  manifest,  from  both  its  text  and 
its  context. 

To  be  sure,  the  constitutional  rights  in- 
volved are  not  the  same.  The  Gomillion 
case  involved  the  voting  rights  protected  by 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  or.  as  Justice 
Whittaker  thought,'*  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  That 
clause  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  scrutiny  of 
H.R.  900,  but  the  constitutional  rights  rec- 
ognized in  Roe  v.  Wade  are,  under  the 
Court's  opinion,  based  on  the  concept  of 
personal  liberty  embodied  in  the  due  proc- 
ess clause.  These  rights  the  court  declared 
to  be  "fundamental,"  and  "broad  enough  to 
encompass  a  woman's  decision  whether  or 
not  to  terminate  her  pregnancy."  "  Certain- 
ly they  are  constitutionally  entitled  to  as 
much  protection  as  those  involved  in  the 
Cromillion  and  Grosjean  cases. 

UNCOWSTITUTIONAL  PURPOSE 

Plainly  H.R.  900.  including  Section  2.  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  if  possible,  and  at  least  to 
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ot>struct,  fulfillment  of  the  rights  recog- 
nized in  Roe  v.  Wade.  Indeed,  the  sponsors 
of  these  bills  have  been  commendably  frank 
in  acknowledging  that  purpose. 

But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  rely  on  such 
statements  by  the  bills'  sponsors,  and  my 
conclusion  that  Section  2  is  unconstitutional 
is  based  squarely  on  the  text  ot  the  bill 
itself.  For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
jurisdictional  considerations  to  which  the 
bill  is  relevant.  There  are.  to  be  sure,  a 
number  of  litigations  involving  the  perform- 
ance of  abortions  pending  in  the  federal 
courts,  but  they  constitute  only  an  infinites- 
imal part  of  the  total  volume  of  federal 
court  litigation.  Thus  the  bill  cannot  reason- 
ably be  regarded  as  intended  to  reduce  the 
burdens  on  the  federal  courts. 

Cases  involving  the  federal  constitutional- 
ity of  state  laws  are,  to  be  sure,  very  numer- 
ous in  both  state  and  federal  courts.  A  view 
could  l>e  advanced  that  since  state  laws  are 
involved,  their  validity  should  be  first 
passed  upon  in  the  state  courts.  Of  course, 
that  would  throw  on  the  Supreme  Court  the 
entire  burden  of  ensuring  uniformity  among 
the  states  of  the  standards  of  constitutional 
validity,  and  I  do  not  think  such  a  course 
would  commend  itself  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
But  recognizing  that  such  a  decision  is 
within  the  ambit  of  congressional  power. 
H.R.  900  accomplishes  this  only  with  re- 
spect to  injunction  and  declaratory  judg- 
ment actions  involving  the  particular  rights 
recognized  in  Roe  v.  Wade.  It  cannot  reason- 
ably be  contended  that  so  singular  a  change 
is  reasonably  related  to  a  general  jurisdic- 
tional purpose.  Nor  do  abortion  litigations 
present  any  features  that  explain  singling 
them  out  from  other  rights  similarly  de- 
rived from  the  Fifth  or  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments for  exclusion  from  the  federal  courts. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable,  on  the  face 
of  the  bill,  that  its  only  purpose  and  its  in- 
evitable effect  are  to  obstruct  the  judicial 
protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  rec- 
ognized in  Roe  v.  Wade.  Such  purpose  and 
effect,  in  the  absence  of  a  compelling  state 
Interest,  are  unconstitutional:  "It  is  well  set- 
tled that,  quite  apart  from  the  guarantee  of 
equal  protection,  if  a  law  'impinges  upon  a 
fundamental  right  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion [it]  is  presumptively  unconstitution- 
al.  

I  should  add,  though  it  may  be  unneces- 
sary, that  Section  2  of  H.R.  900  also  violates 
the  principle  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  which  has  been  held  to  be  embodied  in 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, and  is  therefore  binding  on  the  feder- 
al government  as  well  as  the  states."  For 
the  jurisdictional  withdrawal  in  Section  2 
singles  out  pregnant  women,  whose  rights 
are  protected  by  Roe  v.  Wade,  as  a  group 
subjected  to  a  denial  of  access  to  the  federal 
courts.  There  is  no  conceivable  state  inter- 
est which  warrants  subjecting  them  to  dep- 
rivation of  access  to  the  federal  courts  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  those  seeking  to  protect 
comparable  constitutional  rights. 

PAST  JT7RISDICTION  BILLS 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  precedents,  legisla- 
tive or  judicial,  which  might  justify  the  ju- 
risdictional withdrawal  attempted  by  Sec- 
tion 2  of  H.R.  900.  Its  acknowledged  purpose 
is  not  novel.  The  Supreme  Court  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  deal  with  issues  that 
arouse  strong  political,  social  and  religious 
feelings.  Some  of  its  decisions  are  bound  to 
antagonize  individuals  and  even  large 
groups  of  people  who  believe  with  deep  sin- 
cerity that  what  the  Court  has  done  is  very 
wrong,  but  who  also  realize  that  the  pros- 


pect of  undoing  its  work  by  the  method  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution— i.e.,  by  amend- 
ment pursuant  to  Article  V— is  remote.  The 
device  of  completely  or  partially  nullifying  a 
Court  decision  by  withdrawing  from  the 
courts  jurisdiction  to  enforce  it,  has  been 
used  in  many  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
on  many  occasions. 

Constitutional  scholars  tell  us  that  be- 
tween 1953  and  1968  over  60  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  eliminate  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts  over  a  variety  of 
particular  subjects.'"  That  is  not  surprising, 
since  those  years  witnessed  a  number  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  that  were  sharply  de- 
nounced, both  within  and  outside  of  Con- 
gress. What  is  surprising.  In  view  of  the  heat 
generated,  is  that  not  one  of  those  bills  was 
enacted  into  law.  Congress  as  a  whole  has 
exhibited  a  most  commendable  restraint  in 
this  regard,  realizing  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  game  which  can  be  played  at 
both  ends  of  the  spectrum,  and  ttmt  if  such 
devices  begin  to  take  hold  as  statutes,  the 
ultimate  result  will  not  be  to  ensure  the 
dominance  of  a  particular  point  of  view,  but 
to  alter  radically  the  long-established  rela- 
tion and  balance  among  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  departments. 

In  consequence  of  this  enduring  Congres- 
sional restraint,  the  statutory  and  judicial 
examples  that  are  somewhat  comparable  to 
H.R.  900  are  very  few,  and  there  are  only 
three  that  I  think  warrant  comment. 

First  there  is  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act 
(1932).'"  I  deal  with  this  statute  first,  not 
only  because  it  is  the  earliest  chronological- 
ly, but  also  because  some  of  the  language  of 
Section  2  of  H.R.  900  appears  to  l)e  derived 
from  it. 

The  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  arose  out  of 
the  belief,  shared  by  leaders  of  both  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties,  that  there 
had  been  abuses  in  the  issuance  of  injunc- 
tions in  labor  disputes.*"  Section  1  of  the 
Act  provides: 

"No  court  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  shall 
have  jurlsidiction  to  issue  any  restraining 
order  or  temporary  or  permanent  injunction 
in  a  case  involving  or  growing  out  of  a  labor 
dispute,  except  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  nor  shall  any 
such  restraining  order  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion be  issued  contrary  to  the  public  policy 
declared  in  this  chapter." 

Note  that,  unlike  Section  2  of  H.R.  900, 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  does  not  wholly 
withdraw  the  jurisdiction  to  issue  the  speci- 
fied injunctions  to  issue  the  specified  in- 
junctions. Section  2  declares  a  public  policy 
of  freedom  for  workers  to  associate  and  or- 
ganize for  collective  bargaining  and  other 
labor  ends;  sections  4  and  5  specify  certain 
findings  that  the  courts  must  make  and  pro- 
cedures they  must  follow  before  issuing  in- 
junctions. 

None  of  these  provisions  involved  in- 
fringement of  constitutional  rights,  and 
Congress'  power  to  regulate  and  limit  the 
remedies  (including  injunctions)  available  to 
litigants  in  the  lower  federal  courts  (in  the 
absence  of  such  infringements)  had  never 
been  seriously  questioned.  When  a  case 
iLavf)  arose  wherein  a  lower  federal  court 
has  issued  an  Injunction  on  the  basis  that 
the  case  did  not  Involve  a  "labor  dispute"  as 
defined  in  the  Act,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
reversing  that  decision,  gave  general  approv- 
al to  the  Act's  jurisdictional  limitations: 
"There  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  thus  to  define  and  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Inferior  courts  of  the  United 
States."" 

But  the  LauJ  case  did  not  concern  other 
provisions    of    the    Norris-LaGuardia    Act 


which  (Section  3)  declare  "yellow  dog  con- 
tracts" (i.e.  employment  agreements  condi- 
tioned on  the  employee's  undertaking  not  to 
join  a  union)  to  be  "contrary  to  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States"  and  "not  .  .  . 
enforceable  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,"  and  (Section  4(b))  withdraw  from 
the  federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
such  contracts.  Many  years  earlier  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  invalidated,  as  violations 
of  due  process,  both  federal  and  state  stat- 
utes outlawing  "yellow  dog"  contracts." 
Thereafter  the  Supreme  Court  also  held 
state  legislation  limiting  employers'  rights 
to  state  court  injunctions  against  striking 
employees  to  be  invalid  under  the  due  proc- 
ess and  equal  protection  clauses." 

None  of  these  decisions  had  been  formally 
overruled  at  the  time  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  was  adopted,  and  it  was  certainly  argu- 
able that  sections  3  and  4(b}  were  unconsti- 
tutional, insofar  as  they  rendered  "yellow 
dog "  contracts  unenforceable  in,  and  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of,  the  federal  courts. 
In  all  probability  it  was  such  doubts  that  led 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of 
injunctive  jurisdiction,  guided  by  a  memo- 
randum from  (then  Professor)  Felix  Frank- 
furter stressing  the  scope  of  Congressional 
power  over  federal  court  jurisdiction.'* 

The  constitutional  validity  of  sections  3 
and  4(b)  of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  was 
never  judicially  tested,  no  doubt  because  the 
Act's  importance  was  greatly  diminished  by 
passage  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
in  1936.  The  Adair  and  Coppage  cases  invali- 
dating laws  against  yellow  dog  contracts'* 
were  not  explicitly  over-ruled  until  1941.'" 
But  they  were  in  poor  constitutional  health 
as  early  as  1930,  when  the  Court  unani- 
mously upheld  the  Rail%<i<°  Labor  Act  of 
1926,  in  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
(who  had  dissented  in  the  Coppage  case), 
which  distinguished  the  Adair  and  Coppage 
cases  in  casual  and  unconvincing  fashion. '^ 
And  of  course,  if  those  cases  were  no  longer 
governing  in  1932,  the  constitutional  rights 
they  declared  had  likewise  withered,  and 
the  jurisdictional  withdrawal  in  Section  4(b) 
of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  impaired  no 
such  rights. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  example  offers  any 
substantial  suppori  to  the  constitutionality 
of  Section  2  of  H.R.  900. 

LIMITING  JURISDICTION  IN  WARTIME 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942 
is  a  second  example.  This  statute,  enacted 
under  the  pressures  of  wartime,  contained 
provisions  narrowly  channeling  federal 
court  jurisdiction  to  review  ordecs  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Price  Administrator  in  order 
to  secure  rapid  and  uniform  enforcement  of 
wartime  price  controls.  An  "Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,"  composed  of  three  feder- 
al district  or  circuit  judges,  was  established 
to  hear  and  determine  such  cases,  subject  to 
review  by  certiorari  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
All  other  courts,  Iwth  federal  and  state, 
were  denied  jurisdiction  to  pass  on  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Administrator's  acts,  with  cer- 
tain specified  exceptions. 

Whether  the  prohibitions  running  to  the 
state  courts  were  ever  judicially  reviewed.  I 
do  not  know;  state  court  obligation  to  enter- 
tain damage  suits  for  violation  of  price  ceil- 
ings was  confirmed  in  Testa  v.  KatL**  The 
withdrawals  of  jurisdiction  from  the  federal 
district  and  circuit  courts  were  sustained.*' 

The  statutory  feature  most  susceptible  to 
constitutional  challenge  was  the  denial  to 
the  Emrgency  Court  of  any  power  to  grant 
interim    relief,    by    temporary    restraining 
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order  or  Injunction.  This  provision  was 
upheld  in  Yakus  v.  U.S.,  not  as  a  general 
proposition  but  only  "in  the  circumstances 
of  this  case."  meaning  the  war  emergency.'" 
If  the  alternatives,  as  Congress  concluded, 
were  wartime  inflation  or  the  imposition  on 
individuals  of  the  burden  of  complying  with 
a  price  regulation  while  its  validity  is  being 
determined.  Congress  could  constitutionally 
make  the  choice  in  favor  of  the  protection 
of  the  public  interest  from  the  dangers  of 
Inflation." 

There  is  no  such  emergent  and  compelling 
public  interest  to  be  invoked  in  support  of 
the  denial  of  federal  injunctive  relief  in 
abortion  litigation.  Abortion  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  are  of  a  nature  that  especially  re- 
quires the  availability  of  Interim  protection: 
the  pregnant  woman  can  hardly  be  required 
to  comply  with  an  anti-abortion  statute 
while  its  constitutional  validity  is  being  de- 
termined. 

The  price  control  statutes  and  decisions, 
bom  as  they  were  of  the  urgent  necessities 
of  wartime,  thus  offer  no  support  to  the  ju- 
risdictional withdrawal  attempted  by  H.R. 
900. 

The  Portal-to-Portal  Act  of  1947  is  a  final 
example."  In  decisions  rendered  between 
1944  and  1946,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
strued the  "work  week"  clause  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  as  including 
underground  travel  time  in  mines.  Time  so 
spent  had  not  theretofore  been  generally 
treated  as  compensable,  and  these  decisions 
precipitated  a  flood  of  litigation  embracing 
claims  for  back  pay  totalling  over  $5  billion, 
including  claims  against  the  United  States 
totalling  more  than  $1.5  billion.  Congress 
than  enacted  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  of 
1947,  in  which  Congress  found  that  such  un- 
expected retroactive  liabilities  threatened  fi- 
nancial ruin  to  many  employers  and  serious 
consequences  to  the  federal  Treasury.  To 
avoid  these  hazards,  the  Act  not  only  wiped 
out  the  liabilities,  but  also  withdrew  juris- 
diction to  adjudicate  such  claims  from  all 
federal  and  state  courts  without  exception. 

In  the  numerous  litigations  that  ensued,  it 
was  contended  that  congressional  nullifica- 
tion of  these  claims  destroyed  vested  rights 
in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The 
courts  uniformly  rejected  this  contention, 
but  most  of  them  took  jurisdiction  and  de- 
cided the  cases  on  the  substantive  merits, 
despite  the  attempted  withdrawal  of  juris- 
diction. Thus  a  distinguished  panel  of 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  wrote  in  Batlaglia  v.  General 
Motors  Corp." 

"A  few  of  the  district  court  decisions 
sustaining  .  .  .  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  that  since  juris- 
diction of  federal  courts  other  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  conferred  by  Congress,  it 
may  at  the  will  of  Congress  be  taken  away 
in  whole  or  in  ptut.  .  .  .  We  think  however, 
that  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  control 
over  jurisdiction  is  subject  to  compliance 
with  at  least  the  requirements  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  That  is  to  say,  while  Congress 
has  the  undoubted  power  to  give,  withhold, 
and  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  other 
than  the  Supreme  Court,  it  must  not  so  ex- 
ercise that  power  as  to  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  or  to  take  private  property 
without  just  compensation  [citing 
cases].  .  .  .  ■ 

That  decision  and  the  passage  quoted 
squarely  support  the  position  I  am  taking 
here.  Just  as  in  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act, 
Section  2  has  been  included  in  H.R.  900  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  blocking  judicial  review 


of  Section  1  thereof.  And  since  Section  1 
seeks  to  achieve  ends  which  are  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  as  was 
established  in  Roe  v.  Wade.  Section  2  is 
Itself  in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

I  should  deal  with  one  further  matter. 
The  Portal-to-Portal  Act  sought  to  close  off 
access  to  all  courts,  state  and  federal  alike, 
while  both  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  and 
Section  2  of  H.R.  900  leave  access  to  the 
state  courts  untouched.  Although  the  Bat- 
laglia court  did  not  rest  its  decision  on  that 
circumstance,  it  is  the  view  of  some  consti- 
tutional scholars  that  this  difference  is  cru- 
cial, and  that  would-be  litigants  barred  by 
Congress  from  access  to  the  federal  courts 
have  no  basis  for  complaint  if  the  state 
courts  remain  open  to  them. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  take  this  argument  se- 
riously. The  fact  that  a  statutory  withdraw- 
al of  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  federal 
courts  certainly  does  not  immunize  that 
statute  from  constitutional  scrutiny.  It 
cannot  be  seriously  contended  that  a  statute 
limiting  federal  court  access  to  white  liti- 
gants could  be  sustained  on  the  ground  that 
the  suits  of  black  litigants  could  be  deter- 
mined in  the  state  courts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  continued  access 
to  the  state  courts  may  not  in  some  circum- 
stances be  a  relevant  constitutional  factor. 
If  a  substantial  government  interest  is  as- 
serted as  the  basis  for  denying  federal  juris- 
diction, and  that  Interest  must  be  weighed 
against  the  disadvantage  to  litigants,  the 
fact  that  the  state  courts  remain  available 
may  well  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  with- 
drawal. In  all  three  of  the  instances  of  with- 
drawal discussed  above,  such  interests  were 
credibly  asserted.  But  no  such  interests  are 
or  can  be  credibly  invoked  in  support  of  Sec- 
tion 2  of  H.R.  900,  which  shows  on  its  face 
that  its  only  purpose  is  to  chill  and  obstruct 
the  vindication  of  constitutional  rights. 

In  theory,  if  not  in  practice.  Congress  has 
power  to  repeal  the  1875  legislation  which 
gave  the  federal  courts  general  jurisdiction 
in  cases  su'ising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  But  having  con- 
ferred such  general  jurisdiction.  Congress 
must  have  a  constitutional  basis  for  making 
exceptions  to  it,  and  the  fact  that  the  state 
courts  may  be  available  is  but  one  factor  for 
consideration.  With  regard  to  Section  2  of 
H.R.  900,  I  believe  it  is  of  no  weight,  since 
no  valid  purpose  of  the  withdrawal  is  in- 
voked. 

For  all  the  reasons  given,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  Section  2  of  H.R.  900  is  unconstitution- 
al. The  same  reasons  would  apply  equally  to 
bills  excepting  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
appellate  jurisdiction  the  cases  covered  by 
H.R.  900.  And  these  reasons  would  apply 
equally  to  those  bills  which  limit  federal 
court  jurisdiction  to  vindicate  other  consti- 
tutional rights  as  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  to  the  first  question  I  posed— 
whether  Congress  can  restrict  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  over  busing— is  that 
such  an  approach,  at  its  best,  is  consti- 
tutionally suspect  and  may  well  be  re- 
pugnant. 

But  to  answer  the  second  question,  I 
believe  that  even  if  one  were  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  language  of 
this  bill  could  survive  constitutional 
challenges.  It  would  still  be  a  mistake 
to  enact  it. 

If  passed,  this  legislation  could  well 
have  the  effect  of  undermining  respect 
for  the  independence  of  our  judiciary 
and  strike  a  blow  against  the  rever- 
ence for  separation  of  powers  that  is 
so  fundamental  to  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  was  impressed,  Mr.  President,  by 
the  words  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  George  Mitchell  of 
Maine,  last  November,  when  he  re- 
sponded to  a  related  threat  to  these 
principles.  I  believe  Senator  Mitch- 
ell's words  are  worth  quoting  here;  he 
said: 

The  Federal  courts  were  created  as  an  in- 
dependent branch  of  Government  that 
would  be  immune  from  the  immediate  polit- 
ical pressures  that  properly  are  brought  to 
b«ar  on  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  Indeed,  a  major  purpose  of  the  ju- 
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dicial  system  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
constitutional  principles  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  are  not  swallowed  up  by  election  re- 
turns. As  Chief  Justice  Harlan  P.  Stone 
wrote  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review  in  1936. 
one  of  the  most  important  fimctions  that 
courts  perform  is  to  apply  the  "sober  second 
thought  of  the  community"  to  actions  taken 
by  the  politically-dominated  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  The  fact  that  Federal 
judges  are  appointed  for  lifetime  tenure- 
making  it  impossible  to  vote  them  out  of 
office  every  2  to  6  years— reflects  this  in- 
tended Independence  from  short-term  politi- 
cal results. 

The  Federal  courts  thus  represent  our 
only  branch  of  Government  with  the  Insula- 
tion from  political  winds  essential  to  pro- 
tect, when  necessary,  unpopular  views  and 
E>olitlcally  unrepresented  minorities.  Instead 
of  following  election  returns,  courts  are  sup- 
posed to  apply— In  a  consistent,  careful,  and 
rational  manner— constitutional  precedent 
and  principle  to  both  old  and  new  problems. 
In  this  way.  the  courts  preserve  our  Demo- 
cratic process  and  constitutional  protec- 
tions, no  matter  what  the  political  passions 
of  the  moment  might  be. 

It  is  worth  recalling  these  remarks 
now  because  the  amendment  to  this 
bill  is  only  superficially  a  jurisdiction- 
al issue.  At  its  heart,  it  is  a  political 
attack  on  the  judiciary. 

The  arguments  we  heard  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  certainly  have  not 
been  structural  or  institutional  ones. 
We  have  not  been  told  that  courts  are 
ill-equipped  to  handle  the  issue  of  a 
segregation.  We  have  not  been  told 
that  our  system  of  Government  would 
work  better  if  another  institution  re- 
viewed such  cases.  What  we  have  in- 
stead is  simply  a  case  of  the  majority 
of  the  moment  not  liking  a  particular 
remedy  which  courts  are  ordering. 

One  need  not  be  an  advocate  or  apol- 
ogist for  busing  as  a  policy  to  argue 
that  intrusion  by  the  legislative 
branch  into  this  issue  for  this  reason 
is  precisely  the  kind  of  political  pres- 
sure our  Constitution  and  tradition 
have  sought  to  obviate. 

What  most  concerns  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  congressional  intransi- 
gence on  this  amendment  could  raise 
the  specter  of  a  genuine  constitutional 
crisis. 

What  happens  if  we  enact  this  provi- 
sion into  law  and  a  court  review  rules 
it  imconstitutional?  There  may  well  be 
the  risk  of  a  direct  confrontation  be- 
tween congressional  power  to  deter- 
mine the  jurisdictional  reach  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  the  long-standing 
right  of  the  courts  to  rule  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

It  is  too  far  fetched  to  see  a  scenario 
in  which  Congress  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge a  Supreme  Court  verdict  that  it 
had  acted  unconstitutionally  on 
grounds  that  the  Court  no  longer  had 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  to  make  that 
determination? 

I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  case. 
But  I  do  think  we  have  given  insuffi- 
cient consideration  to  the  dangerous 
implications  of  the  step  a  majority  of 
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this  body  apparently  is  determined  to 
take. 

There  may  be  a  time  and  circum- 
stances. Mr.  President,  when  it  is  nec- 
essary or  proper  for  Congress  to  re- 
fashion the  parameters  of  Federal 
court  jurisdiction.  It  could  so  act 
within  its  powers  in  order  to  correct  a 
systemic  problem.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  Federal  judiciary  could  over- 
reach its  own  legitimate  sphere  of  op- 
eration in  our  three-branch  system  of 
Government.  I  try  to  be  a  realist  and  I 
recognize  that  the  lines  separating  the 
powers  are  not  always  drawn  in  a  clear 
and  incontrovertible  manner. 

But  to  take  a  course  of  dubious  con- 
stitutionality with  the  potential  for 
far  more  harm  than  any  possible  bene- 
fit seems  to  me  to  be  so  fraught  with 
danger  that  we  ought  to  reject  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  fi- 
nally find  my  good  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana making  a  remark  with  which  I  can 
agree.  When  he  says  this  is  going  over 
to  the  House  for  an  airing,  believe  me. 
that  is  exactly  what  it  needs.  You  can 
put  this  thing  in  a  wind  turmel.  you 
can  put  it  in  there  for  about  1  year, 
maybe  that  is  where  it  has  been  for 
about  1  year,  but  in  any  event,  you  can 
put  it  in  a  wind  tunnel  for  1  year  and 
it  still  will  not  do  the  job.  It  needs  an 
airing.  It  certainly  does  need  an  airing, 
and  I  hope  it  gets  just  that. 

Mr.  I*resident,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: What  is  the  status  of  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Mr.  President,  on  1252, 
which  I  believe  is  the  Heflin  amend- 
ment, is  that  correct— I  beg  your 
pardon,  the  Johnston  amendment, 
1252;  the  Heflin  amendment,  and  S. 
951  in  terms  of  the  yeas  and  nays? 
Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
on  any  or  all  of  those  things? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered  on  any  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  all  three  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
takes  unanimous  consent  for  that  to 
happen. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. I  am  trying  to  propound  my  re- 
quest to  possibly  save  one  vote  here.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  a  roUcall  vote  on 
amendment  No.  1252  is  essential.  I  am 
going  to  propound  a  request  that 
might  save  our  colleagues  time  and  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  the  requirement 
of  putting  Senators  on  record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a  call 
for  a  quorum  at  this  time  while  I  con- 
sult  with   the   distinguished   Senator 

from  Louisiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  On  my  time  is  fine 
with  me.  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
time  remaining,  Mr.  President, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  could  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent not  to  have  the  time  charged. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  shortly  ask,  after  consultation  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Cormecticut,  that  we 
adopt  the  pending  amendment,  which 
is  1252,  by  voice  vote;  that  we  then 
proceed  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Heflin  amendment:  and  that  we 
then  proceed  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  S.  951,  which  would  give  us 
two  roUcall  votes. 

I  think  that  is  consistent  with  what 
we  thought  we  were  doing.  We  all 
thought  that,  indeed,  we  would  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  two  real 
issues  here.  The  pending  amendment 
is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  S. 
951.  Frankly,  it  was  an  amendment 
put  in  as  a  parliamentary  maneuver 
during  the  filibuster  to  shorten  the 
time  in  which  the  postcloture  filibus- 
ter could  proceed. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a 
voice  vote  on  the  pending,  1252;  that 
we  thereafter  go  to  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Heflin  amendment;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  we  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  bill  itself,  S.  951. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  for  unanimous  consent 
to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  both  on  the 
Heflin  amendment  and  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct.  I 
first  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Heflin  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  S.  951.  which  is  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not  take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  S.  951. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  adoption  by  voice 
vote  of  the  pending  amendment,  we  go 
immediately  to  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Heflin  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
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yeas  and  nays  on  the  Heflin  amend- 
ment if  I  did  not  so  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1353 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
1252. 

The  amendment  (No.  1252)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTIfO.  1335 

(The  names  of  Mr.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Helms  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  1235.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  1235  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlin).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SiKPSON),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), would  each  vote  yea. 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  72, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  38  Leg.] 
YEAS— 72 


Abdnor 

East 

Mattingly 

Andrews 

Exon 

McClure 

Amutrong 

Pord 

Melcher 

Baker 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Ooldwater 

Murkowskl 

Bentaen 

Gorton 

NIckles 

Biden 

Oraasley 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hart 

Preasler 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Henin 

Quayle 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Heins 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Helms 

Riegle 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

ChUes 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Symms 

DeConcinl 

Johnston 

Tower 

Denton 

Kasten 

Wamer 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

WiUiams 

Dole 

Levin 

Zorinsky 

Domenici 

l/ong 

Ea«leton 

Lugar 
NAYS-22 

Ron-hwitz 

Kassebaum 

PeU 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Mathlas 

Specter 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Hawkins 

Simpson 

Thurmond 

Schmltt 

Stafford 

Wallop 

So  Mr.  Heflin's  amendment  (No. 
1235)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  correct 
my  vote  on  amendment  No.  1235.  I  was 
recorded  in  the  affirmative,  and  I 
should  like  to  change  my  vote  to  the 
negative.  It  would  not  affect  the  out- 
come of  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  rollcall  vote  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  today  will  take  an  historic 
step  in  sending  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives legislation  which  would,  if 
enacted,  halt  in  large  measure  the 
unwise  and  unnecessary  practice  of 
court  ordered  forced  busing  of  school- 
children. 

I  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  Senators 
Helms  and  Johnston,  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  in  fashioning 
this  legislation  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Ordinarily,  committee  chairmen,  as 
managers  of  bills  reported  from  their 
committees,  tend  to  resist  amend- 
ments offered  by  individual  Senators 
on  the  floor.  In  this  case,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
as  manager  of  S.  951,  I  felt  a  duty  to 
the  people  to  support  the  effort  to  end 
forced  busing,  notwithstanding  the 
more  parochial  interest  I  may  have 
felt  in  securing  prompt  passage  of  S. 
951. 

This  legislation  has  been  before  the 
Senate  intermittently  since  June  16, 
1981,  and  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  that  is 
the  longest  time  that  any  bill  has  been 
held  up  by  filibuster.  I  regret  that  this 
important  legislation  has  been  delayed 
for  that  period  by  those  in  the  Senate 
who  support  forced  busing  of  school- 
children. 

In  many  ways  S.  951  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  simple  authorization 
measure  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice into  a  vehicle  for  the  resolution  of 
one  of  the  most  important  problems 
facing  America  as  a  result  of  court 
usurpation  of  power.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  point  out  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  been  operating  now  for 
more  than  a  month  without  authority. 
That  fact  is  particularly  damaging 
with  repect  to  the  undercover  oper- 
ations of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 


tigation against  organized  crime  and 
foreign  intelligence  agents. 

For  that  reason  and  because  of  the 
overwhelming  significance  of  ending 
the  damage  done  to  our  young  school- 
children by  forced  busing,  the  House 
of  Representatives  ought  to  pass  this 
legislation  and  send  it  to  the  President 
as  promptly  a£  can  be  done  while  al- 
lowing due  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure in  the  House. 

In  my  judgment,  any  amendment  to 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  effectively  kill  the 
prospect  of  ending  forced  busing  be- 
cause certain  Senators  would  seize  on 
any  new  opportunity  to  filibuster  and 
defeat  this  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  if  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  wish  to  end 
forced  busing,  they  should  support 
passage  of  S.  951  without  amendment 
in  its  present  form.« 

BAD  PRECa>ENT  AND  BAD  POLICY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  against  S.  951,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill. 
My  reason  for  doing  so  is  the  unprece- 
dented amendment  which  has  been 
added  to  the  bill  stripping  our  Federal 
courts  of  jurisdiction  or  the  power  to 
grant  remedies  in  school  busing  cases. 
Completely  apart  from  the  busing 
question  itself,  I  view  this  provision  as 
a  dangerous  precedent  and  for  that 
reason  have  opposed  S.  951  as  a  whole. 

All  of  us  have  a  right  to  our  views  on 
the  social  issues  of  our  time.  We  have 
a  right  to  disagree  with  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower 
Federal  courts  regarding  these  social 
issues.  These  problems  in  my  judg- 
ment should  not  be  solved  by  shutting 
off  access  by  our  citizens  to  the  Feder- 
al courts.  If  we  shut  off  access  to  the 
courts,  we  shut  off  our  constitutional 
rights.  We  may,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, agree  with  the  merits  of  the 
social  policy  adopted  by  the  Congress 
in  stripping  the  courts  of  jurisdiction 
in  busing  cases.  But  if  the  Congress 
can  foreclose  access  to  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary on  this  particular  issue,  a 
future  Congress  can  shut  off  other 
constitutional  rights,  and  in  so  doing 
fundamentally  alter  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. If  most  Americans  disagree 
with  out  Constitution,  as  interpreted 
by  the  courts  on  the  busing  question, 
there  is  a  perfectly  good  way  to 
change  the  courts'  interpretation, 
namely  the  constitutional  amendment 
process. 

Throughout  our  history.  Congress 
has  resisted  the  temptation  to  weaken 
the  independence  of  the  third  branch 
of  Government  in  order  to  achieve  ex- 
pedient solutions  to  current  and  tran- 
sient problems.  Faced  with  the  unpop- 
ularity of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
pressures  to  tamper  with  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  Abraham  Lincoln  set 
forth  what  I  believe  to  be  the  appro- 
priate response  of  public  and  political 
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leaders  to  unpopular  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Lincoln  said  regarding  the 
court: 

We  think  its  decisions  on  constitutional 
questions,  when  fully  settled,  should  con- 
trol, not  only  the  particular  cases  decided, 
but  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  sub- 
ject to  be  disturbed  only  by  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  as  provided  in  the  instru- 
ment itself.  More  than  this  would  be  revolu- 
tion. But  we  think  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is 
erroneous.  We  know  the  court  that  made  it 
has  often  overruled  its  own  decisions,  and 
we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  overrule 
this. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  policy 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  much 
more  appropriate  response  to  the 
question  of  busing  than  the  approach 
taken  in  this  bill,  and  for  that  reason  I 
strongly  oppose  S.  951. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  concern  about  a  provision 
of  S.  951,  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorizations  bill,  relating  to  the 
busing  issue. 

While  I  support  a  quality  education 
for  all  children  and  integration  of  our 
schools.  I  am  opposed  to  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  to  achieve  desegrega- 
tion. We  all  know  that  the  debate  over 
mandatory  busing  has  divided  commu- 
nities and  has  raised  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  appropriate  ways  to 
achieve  quality  and  equal  educational 
opportunities  in  our  schools. 

More  and  more,  whites  and  blacks 
alike  are  agreeing  that  mandatory 
busing— as  we  know  it— has  failed  as  a 
feasible  remedy  for  school  segregation. 
However,  the  issue  here  is  not  pro- 
busing  or  antibusing.  The  issue  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  dictate-s  of  the  Constitution.  It 
appears  to  me,  and  I  am  supported  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  as  well 
as  the  Illinois  Bar  Association,  that 
the  so-called  antibusing  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  blatantly  unconstitution- 
al. 

I  am,  therefore,  forced  to  vote 
against  final  passage  of  S.  951,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorizations 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l>e  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "Yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57. 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  39  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


Abdnor 

Exon 

McClure 

Andrews 

Ford 

Melcher 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Grassley 

NIckles 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Boren 

Henin 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hollings 

Roth 

Caruion 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

DeConclni 

Kasten 

Tower 

Denton 

TAxalt 

Wamer 

Dole 

Long 

Zorinsky 

Domenici 

Lugar 

East 

Mattingly 
NAYS-37 

Baucus 

Goldwater 

Moynlhan 

Bo-schwitz 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hart 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Williams 

E^agleton 

Metzenbaum 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING 
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Hawkins 

Simpson 

Thurmond 

Schmitt 

Stafford 

Wallop 

So  the  bill  (S.  951),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Neighborhood  School  Act  of  1982". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  court  orders  requiring  transportation 
of  students  to  or  attendance  at  public 
schools  other  than  the  one  closest  to  their 
residences  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance  or  racial  desegregation  have 
proven  to  be  Ineffective  remedies  to  achieve 
unitary  school  systems: 

(2)  such  orders  frequently  result  in  the 
exodus  from  public  school  systems  of  chil- 
dren causing  even  greater  racial  imbalance 
and  diminished  public  support  for  public 
school  systems: 

(3)  assignment  and  transportation  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  other  than  the  one 
closest  to  their  residence  is  expensive  and 
wasteful  of  scarce  petroleum  fuels: 

(4)  there  is  an  absence  of  social  science 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  costs  of  school 
busing  outweigh  the  disruptiveness  of 
busing:  and 


(5)  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  closest  to  their  residence  (neighlwr- 
hood  public  schools)  is  the  preferred 
method  of  public  school  attendance. 

(c)  The  Congress  is  hereby  exercising  its 
power  under  article  III,  section  1.  and  under 
section  5  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Limitation  of  Injunctive  Relief 

(d)  Section  1651  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (c): 

•(c)(1)  No  court  of  the  United  Stat«s  may 
order  or  issue  any  writ  directly  or  indirectly 
ordering  any  student  to  be  assigned  or  to  be 
transported  to  a  public  school  other  than 
that  which  is  closest  to  the  student's  resi- 
dence unless— 

"(i)  such  assignment  of  transportation  is 
provided  incident  to  the  voluntary  attend- 
ance of  a  student  at  a  public  school,  includ- 
ing a  magnet,  vocational,  technical,  or  other 
school  or  specialized  or  individualized  in- 
struction; or 

"(li)  the  requirement  of  such  transporta- 
tion is  reasonable. 

"(2)  The  assignment  or  transportation  of 
students  shall  not  be  reasonable  if— 

"(i)  there  are  reasonable  alternatives 
available  which  involve  less  time  in  travel, 
distance,  danger,  or  inconvenience: 

"(ii)  such  assignment  or  transportation  re- 
quires a  student  to  cross  a  school  district 
having  the  same  grade  level  as  that  of  the 
student; 

"(iii)  such  transportation  plan  or  order  or 
part  thereof  is  likely  to  result  in  a  greater 
degree  of  racial  imbalance  In  the  public 
school  system  than  was  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  order  for  such  assignment  or 
transportation  plan  or  is  likely  to  have  a  net 
harmful  effect  on  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  public  school  district; 

"(iv)  the  total  actual  daily  time  consumed 
in  travel  by  schoolbus  for  any  student  ex- 
ceeds thirty  minutes  unless  such  transporta- 
tion is  to  and  from  a  public  school  closest  to 
the  student's  residence  with  a  grade  level 
identical  to  that  of  the  student;  or 

"(v)  the  total  actual  round  trip  distance 
traveled  by  schoolbus  for  any  student  ex- 
ceeds 10  miles  unless  the  actual  round  trip 
distance  traveled  by  schoolbus  is  to  and 
from  the  public  school  closest  to  the  stu- 
dents  residence  with  a  grade  level  identical 
to  that  of  the  student. ". 

Definition 

(e)  The  school  closest  to  the  student's  resi- 
dence with  a  grade  level  Identical  to  that  of 
the  student  shall,  for  purpose  of  calculating 
the  time  and  distance  limitatioits  of  this 
Act.  be  deemed  to  be  that  school  containing 
the  appropriate  grade  level  which  existed 
immediately  prior  to  any  court  order  or  »Tlt 
resulting  in  the  reassignment  by  whatever 
means,  direct  or  Indirect  including  rezoning. 
reassignment,  pairing,  clustering,  school 
closings,  magnet  schools  or  other  methods 
of  school  assignment  and  whether  or  not 
such  court  order  or  writ  predated  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  legislation. 

Suits  by  the  Attorney  General 

(f)  Section  407(a)  of  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-352.  sec- 
tion 407(a);  78  Stat.  241,  section  407(a);  42 
U.S.C.  2000c-6(a)).  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  last  sentence  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"Whenever  the  Attorney  General  receives 
a  complaint  in  writing  signed  by  an  individ- 
ual, or  his  parent,  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
been  required  directly  or  indirectly  to 
attend   or   to   be   transported   to   a   public 
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school  in  violation  of  the  Neighborhood 
School  Act  and  the  Attorney  General  be- 
lieves that  the  complaint  is  meritorious  and 
certifies  that  the  signers  of  such  complaint 
are  unable,  in  his  judgment,  to  initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  for 
relief,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  against  such 
parties  and  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, and  such  court  shall  have  and  shall 
exercise  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  institut- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Attorney 
General  may  implead  as  defendants  such 
additional  parties  as  are  or  become  neces- 
sary to  the  grant  of  effective  relief  hereun- 
der.". 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  "transpor- 
tation to  a  public  school  in  violation  of  the 
Neighborhood  School  Act"  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  occurred  whether  or  not  the  order 
reQuliing  directly  or  indirectly  such  trans- 
portation or  assignment  was  entered  prior 
to  or  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(h)  If  any  provision  of  thJs  Act,  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circiun- 
stance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shaU  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  report 
out,  before  the  August  recess  of  the  Seriate, 
legislation  to  establish  permanent  limita- 
tions upon  the  ability  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  issue  orders  or  writs  directly  or  indirectly 
requiring  the  transportation  of  public 
school  students. 

Skc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (including  any 
bureau,  office,  board,  division,  commission, 
or  subdivision  thereof)  the  following  sums: 

(1)  For  General  Administration,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration; 

(C)  financial  assistance  to  Joint  State  and 
Joint  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies engaged  in  cooperative  enforcement  ef- 
forts with  respect  to  drug  related  offenses, 
organized  criminal  activity  and  all  related 
support  activities,  not  to  exceed  $12,576,000. 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
$50,229,000. 

(D>  No  part  of  any  sum  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shaU  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring  or  main- 
tain any  sort  of  action  to  require  directly  or 
indirectly  the  trtuisportation  of  any  student 
to  a  school  other  than  the  school  which  is 
nearest  the  student's  home,  except  for  a  stu- 
dent requiring  special  education  as  a  result 
of  being  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
capped. 

(2)  For  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion for  its  activities  Including  the  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  $6,461,000. 

<3)  For  General  Legal  Activities,  includ- 
ing— 

<A)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration; 


(C)  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of 
collecting  evidence,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Attorney  general; 

(D)  advance  of  public  moneys  under  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529): 

(E)  pay  for  necessary  accommodations  in 
the  Distriet  of  Columbia  for  conferences 
and  training  activities; 

<F)  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
denaturalization  and  deportation  cases  in- 
volving alleged  Nazi  war  criminals: 
$127,136,000. 

(4)  For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  for  its  activities,  including— 

(A)  services  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(B)  expenses  of  packing,  shipping,  and 
storing  personal  effects  of  personnel  as- 
signed al}road; 

(C)  rental  or  lease,  for  such  periods  as 
may  be  necessary,  of  office  space  and  living 
quarters  for  personnel  assigned  abroad: 

(D)  maintenance,  improvement,  and 
repair  of  properties  rented  or  leased  abroad, 
and  furnishing  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for 
such  properties; 

(E)  advances  of  funds  abroad; 

(P)  advances  or  reimbursements  to  other 
Government  agencies  for  use  of  their  facili- 
ties and  services  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission; 

(G)  the  hire  of  motor  vehicles  for  field  use 
only;  and 

(H)  the  employment  of  aliens:  $705,000. 

(5)  For  United  States  Attorneys.  Mar- 
shals, and  Trustees,  including— 

(A)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition; 

<B)  lease  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

(C)  supervision  of  United  States  prisoners 
in  non-Federal  Institutions; 

(D)  bringing  to  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  persons  charged  with 
crime;  and 

(E)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft;  and 

(6)  For  Support  of  United  States  Prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions,  including— 

(A)  necessary  clothing  and  medical  aid, 
payment  of  rewards,  and  reimbursements  to 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  United  States  prisoners,  at  per 
diem  rates  as  authorized  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  certain  ex- 
penditures from  the  appropriations  of  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  4,  1947  (24  U.S.C. 
168a); 

(B)  entering  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  for  only  the  reasonable  and 
actual  cost  to  assist  the  government  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  the  necessary  physical  renova- 
tion, and  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, or  materials  required  to  improve  con- 
ditions of  confinement  and  services  of  any 
facility  which  confines  Federal  detainees,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  which  are  compa- 
rable to  the  regulations  issued  under  section 
4006  of  title  18.  United  States  Code: 
$25,600,000, 

(7)  For  Pees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses, 
including  expenses,  mileage,  compiensation. 
and  per  diem  of  witnesses  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  law.  contracting  for 
expert  witnesses  according  to  the  procedure 
authorized  by  section  904  of  the  Federal 
Property  asd  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
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1949  (40  U.S.C.  544).  including  advances  of 
public  moneys:  $29,421,000.  No  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  pay  any  witness  more  than  one  at- 
tendance fee  for  any  one  calendar  day. 

(8)  For  the  Community  Relations  Service 
for  its  activities  including  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles:  $5,313,000. 

(9)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  its  activities,  including— 

(A)  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States: 

(B)  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  person  of 
the  Attorney  General; 

(C)  acquisition,  collection,  classification 
and  preservation  of  identification  and  other 
records  and  their  exchange  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of.  the  duly  authorized  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government,  of  States, 
cities,  and  other  institutions,  such  exchange 
to  be  subject  to  cancellation  if  dissemina- 
tion is  made  outside  the  receiving  depart- 
ments or  related  agencies; 

(D)  such  other  investigations  regarding  of- 
ficial matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
State  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General; 

(E)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(F)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

(G)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition; 
(H)  pajonent  of  rewards; 

(I)  not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  be  accounted 
for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General: 

(J)  classification  of  arson  as  a  part  I  crime 
in  its  Uniform  Crime  Reports; 

(K)  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  18  of  this  Act; 

$745,132,000  of  which  $5,000,000  for  auto- 
mated data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions and  (600,000  for  undercover  oper- 
ations shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  None  of  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  compensation  of  any  employee  in  the 
competitive  service. 

(10)  For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
administration  sind  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relating  to  immigration,  naturalization,  and 
alien  registration,  including— 

(A)  advance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  en  route; 

(B)  payment  of  allowances  to  aliens,  while 
held  in  custody  under  the  immigration  laws, 
for  work  performed; 

(C)  payment  of  expenses  and  allowances 
incurred  in  tracking  lost  persons  as  required 
by  public  exigencies  in  aid  of  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  agencies; 

(D)  payment  of  rewards; 

(E)  not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  accounted  for 
solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General; 

(F)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tioxj  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 
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(G)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

(H)  payment  for  firearms  and  anununition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

(I)  operation,  maintenance,  remodeling, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  incident  thereto; 

(J)  refunds  of  maintenance  bills,  immigra- 
tion fines,  and  other  items  properly  return- 
able except  deposits  of  aliens  who  become 
public  charges  and  deposits  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  fines  and  passage  money; 

(K)  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  distribution  of  citizenship  text- 
books to  aliens  without  cost  to  such  aliens; 

(L)  acquisition  of  land  as  sites  for  enforce- 
ment fences,  and  construction  incident  to 
such  fences; 

(M)  research  related  to  immigration  en- 
forcement which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended: 

$377,067,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
may  be  used  for  the  emergency  replacement 
of  aircraft  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

(II)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration for  its  activities.  Including— 

(A)  hire  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

(B)  payment  in  advance  for  special  tests 
and  studies  by  contract; 

(C)  payment  in  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreements  with  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  enforcement  and  regu- 
latory activities  in  accordance  with  section 
503a(2)  of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  873(aK2)); 

(D)  payment  of  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$70,000  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a 
confidential  character  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  (jeneral.  and 
to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Attorney  General; 

(E)  payment  of  rewards; 

(F)  payment  for  publication  of  technics^ 
and  informational  material  in  professional 
and  trade  Journals  and  purchase  of  chemi- 
cals, apparatus,  and  scientific  equipment; 

(G)  payment  for  necessary  accommoda- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  confer- 
ences and  training  activities; 

(H)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

(I)  research  related  to  enforcement  and 
drug  control  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; 

(J)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad,  and  such  individuals 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  (government  for  the  purpose 
of  any  law  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management; 

(K)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

(L)  payment  for  tort  claims  against  the 
United  States  when  such  claims  arise  in  for- 
eign countries  in  connection  with  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  operations 
abroad; 

(M)  not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  for  purchase 
of  evidence  and  payments  for  information 
(PE/Pl)  to  remain  available  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  year  in  which 
authorized; 

(N)  not  less  than  $14,800,000  and  positions 
for  State  and  Local  Task  Forces  which  co- 
ordinates the  enforcement  of  drug  investiga- 
tions, primarily  heroin  trafficking,  with  se- 
lected State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies: 


$234,444,000.  For  the  purpose  of  section 
709(b)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  904(b)).  such  sums  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  authorized  by  section  709(a)  of  such  Act. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982. 

(12)  For  the  Federal  Prison  System  for  its 
activities  including- 

(A)  for  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional Institutions,  including  supervision 
and  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  institutions,  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  for  inmate  legal  services  within  the 
system; 

(B)  purchase  and  hire  of  law  enforcement 
and  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(C)  compilation  of  statistics  relating  to 
prisoners  in  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions; 

(D)  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  their  correctional  systems; 

(E)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  medals  and  other  awards; 

(F)  payment  of  rewards; 

(G)  purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  livestock; 

(H)  construction  of  buildings  at  prison 
camps  and  acquisition  of  land  as  authorized 
by  section  4010  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code; 

(I)  transfer  to  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration of  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  the  direct  expenditures  by  that  Ad- 
ministration for  medical  relief  for  irunates 
of  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions; 

(J)  for  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorpo- 
rated, to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  in  accord  with  the  law.  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  may  lie  necessary  In  car- 
rying out  the  program  set  forth  In  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
corix>ration,  Including  purchase  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(K)  for  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and 
construction  of  new  facilities,  and  construct- 
ing, remodeling,  and  equipping  necessary 
buildings  and  facilities  at  existing  penal  and 
correctional  Institutions,  including  all  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  thereto,  by  contract 
or  force  account,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  the  labor  of  United  States 
prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  p>erformed 
with  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  clause;  and 

(L)  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4351  through  4353  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  a  National 
Institute  of  Corrections,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  $383,784,000. 

Sec.  4.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  used  f  or— 

(a)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
family  accompanying,  preceding,  or  follow- 
ing an  officer  or  employee  If.  while  he  is  en 
route  to  or  from  a  post  of  assigrunent.  he  is 
ordered  temporarily  for  orientation  and 
training  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty; 

(b)  benefits  authorized  under  section  901 
(5).  (6>(A).  (8).  and  (9)  and  section  904  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081 
(5).  (6KA).  (8).  and  (9)  and  22  U.S.C.  4084), 
and  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  which  are  available  for  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  shall  be 
expended  for  such  purposes  in  accordance 


with   regulations   issued   by   the   Attorney 
General. 

(b)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  in- 
surance for  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft  op- 
erated in  official  Government  business  in 
foreign  countries. 

(c)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(d)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
be  used,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  distributions,  pro- 
cedures, and  regulations  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  he  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 
and  for  other  nondiscretionary  costs. 

(f)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  "Salaries  and  exF>enses.  General  Admin- 
istration". "Salaries  and  expenses.  United 
States  Attorneys  and  Marshals".  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion", "Salaries  and  expenses.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service",  and  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Prisons"  may  Ije 
used  for  uniforms  and  allowances  as  author- 
ized by  sections  5901  and  5902  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  second  of  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  Appropriation 
Act.  1973  (86  SUt.  1115).  suims  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  such  salaries 
and  expenses  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
described  in  such  paragraph  until,  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  undercover 
investigative  operation  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which  is  necessary 
for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes 
against  the  United  States  or  for  the  collec- 
tion of  foreign  Intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence— 

( 1 )  sumis  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  leasing  space  within 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  section 
3679(a)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C. 
665(a)).  section  3732(a)  of  the  Revjsed  SUt- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  11(a)).  section  305  of  the  Act 
of  June  30.  1949  (63  SUt.  396;  41  U.S.C. 
255).  the  third  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous"  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1877  (19  SUt.  370;  40  U.S.C. 
34).  section  3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529).  section  3741  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  22).  and  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  SUt.  395;  41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and  (c»; 

(2)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  esUbllsh  or  to  acquire 
proprietary  corporations  or  business  entities 
as  part  of  an  undercover  operation,  and  to 
operate  such  corporations  or  business  enti- 
tles on  a  commercial  basis,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  304  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
869): 

(3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
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Act,  and  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operation,  may  be  deposited  in  banks  or 
other  financial  institutions  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  648  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  section  3639  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  521):  and 

(4)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  op- 
eration may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  such  oper- 
ation without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484): 

only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (or.  if  designated  by  the  Director,  an 
Executive  Assistant  Director)  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  (or.  if  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General) 
that  any  action  authorized  by  paragraph 
(1).  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection  is  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  undercover  op- 
eration. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover investigative  operation  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  pro- 
ceeds or  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  re- 
maining at  the  time  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over  $50,000 
is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, as  much  In  advance  as  the  Director  or 
his  designee  determines  is  practicable,  shall 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  after  obligations  are  met.  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)(1)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  conduct  detailed  financial  audits 
of  undercover  operations  closed  on  or  after 
October  1,  1981,  and— 

(A)  report  the  results  of  each  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(B>  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
"undercover  operation"  means  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, other  than  a  foreign  counterin- 
telligence undercover  operation— 

(A)  in  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
$50,000,  and 

(B)  which  is  exempted  from  section  3617 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484)  or 
section  304(a)  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  869(a)). 

Sec.  8.  Section  709(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  904(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  '1980".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1981".  the  follow- 
ing: "and  $234,444,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982, '. 

Sec.  9.  Section  511(d)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  881(d))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  the  award  of  compen- 
sation to  informers  in  respect  to  such  for- 
feitures" immediately  after  "compromise  of 
claims". 

Sec.  10.  Without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484).  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to— 

(a)  set  aside  25  per  centum  of  the  net 
amount    realized    from    the    forfeiture    of 


seized  assets  and  credit  such  amounts  to  the 
current  appropriation  account  for  the  pur- 
pose, only,  of  an  award  of  compensation  to 
informers  in  respect  to  such  forfeitures  and 
such  awards  shall  not  exceed  the  level  of 
compensation  prescribed  by  section  1619  of 
title  19.  United  States  Code: 

(b)  the  amounts  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1983: 

(c)  such  awards  shall  be  based  on  the 
value  of  the  seized  property  or  the  net  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  such  property  except 
that  no  award  may  be  paid  from  or  based  on 
the  value  of  the  seized  contraband:  and 

(d>  the  remaining  75  per  centum  of  the 
net  amount  realized  from  the  forfeiture  of 
the  seized  assets  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury: 

Provided.  That  the  authority  furnished  by 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983.  at  which  time  any  amount 
of  the  unobligated  balances  remaining  in 
this  account,  accumulated  before  September 
30,  1982,  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration shall  conduct  detailed  financial 
audits,  semiannually,  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  from  this  account  and— 

(1)  report  the  results  of  each  audit,  in 
writing,  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(2)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
perform  periodic  evaluations  of  the  overall 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  programs  and  any  support- 
ing activities  funded  by  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  annual  specific  pro- 
gram evaluations  of  selected  subordinate  or- 
ganizations' programs,  as  determined  by  the 
priorities  set  either  by  the  Congress  or  the 
Attorney  General; 

(b)  Subordinate  Department  of  Justice  or- 
ganizations and  their  officials  shall  provide 
all  the  necessary  assistance  and  cooperation 
in  the  conduct  of  evaluations,  including  full 
access  to  all  information,  documentation, 
and  cognizant  personnel,  as  required. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Chapter  15  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code  (92  Stat.  2651  et  seq.)  and  chap- 
ter 39  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  (92 
Stat.  2662  et  seq.)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  408  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  uniform  Law  on  the  Subject 
of  Bankruptcy",  approved  November  6,  1978 
(92  Stat.  2686),  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  330  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code  (92  Stat.  2564)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  to  the  United  States  Trustees.". 

Sec.  13.  The  Act  of  March  2.  1931  (8 
U.S.C.  1353a  and  8  U.S.C.  1353b)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  14.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  283 
the  following  new  section: 
"§283a.  Reimbursement  by  vessels  and 
other  conveyances  for  extra  compensation 
paid  to  employees  for  inspectional  duties 
"(a)  The  extra  compensation  for  overtime 
services- of  immigration  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice for  duties  in  connection  with  the  exami- 
nation and  landing  of  passengers  and  crews 
of  steamships,  trains,  airplanes,  or  other  ve- 
hicles arriving  in  the  United  States  by 
water,  land,  or  air,  from  a  foreign  port  shall 
be  paid  by  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  con- 
signee of  such  vessel  or  conveyance,  at  the 
rate  fixed  under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
sections  5542  and  5545  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 


"(b)  The  extra  compensation  shall  be  paid 
if  the  employee  has  been  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  and  has  reported,  whether  or  not 
the  actual  inspection  or  examination  takes 
place:  Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  inspection  at  designated  ports 
of  entry  of  passengers  arriving  by  interna- 
tional ferries,  bridges,  or  tunnels,  or  by  air- 
craft, railroad  trains,  or  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  connecting  waterways,  when  op- 
erating on  regular  schedules.". 

Sec  15.  (a)  Section  1353c  of  title  8,  United 
States  Code  (the  Act  of  March  4.  1921  (41 
Stat.  1224),  as  amended),  is  redesignated  as 
section  1353b  of  title  8,  United  States  Code. 

(b)(1)  The  Act  of  August  22,  1940,  as 
amended  (8  U.S.C.  1353d),  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "the  Act  of  March  2. 
1931"  and  iruertlng  instead  the  words  "sec- 
tion 283a  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.". 

(2)  Section  1353d  of  title  8,  United  States 
Code  Is  redesignated  as  section  1353c  of  title 
8,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Section  5549  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  subsection  (2),  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (3)  through 
(5)  as  (2)  through  (4),  respectively. 

Sec  16.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Department  of  Justice  shall 
not  be  prevented  from  participating  in  any 
proceedings  to  remove  or  reduce  the  re- 
quirement of  busing  in  existing  court  de- 
crees or  judgments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  a  motion  to  re- 
consider in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  in  order  and  is  not  debata- 
ble. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pro- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in 
dicated  earlier.  I  would  like  to  take  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  standby 
petroleum  allocation  bill  this  after- 
noon on  a  time  agreement. 

This  morning  when  I  discussed  the 
matter  it  did  not  appear  that  the  par- 
ties agreed  on  an  arrangement  for 
time.  It  appears  now  that  an  agree- 
ment may  have  been  reached.  I  believe 
the  agreement  I  am  about  to  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority, 
and  I  will  state  it  at  this  time  for  the 
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consideration  of  the  minority  leader 
and  the  Senate. 


AGREE- 
REPORT 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
MENT— CONFERENCE 
ON  S.  1503 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  turns  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1503.  the 
standby  petroleum  allocation  bill,  it  be 
considered  under  the  following  time 
agreement: 

One  hour  on  the  conference  report, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  or 
their  designees;  1  hour  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley);  30  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
LES);  and  that  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  time  allocated  or  the  yielding 
back  of  that  time  the  Senate  proceed 
to  a  rollcall  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object, 
would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  not  include  in  his  request  that 
the  Senate  proceed  by  rollcall  vote  so 
that  that  may  be  ordered  in  accord- 
ance with  precedents. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  that  portion  of  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest still  includes  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


from  North  Carolina,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  LUGAR  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:24  p.m.,  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Helms). 


QUORUM  CALL 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER^    The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
department  or  state 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous   order,   the   Senate   will 
now  proceed,  in  executive  session,  to 
consider    the    nomination    of    James 
Daniel  Theberge. 
The  nomination  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  James  Daniel  The- 
berge, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be    Ambassador    Extraordinary     and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Chile. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     To 
whose  time  is  the  quorum  call  to  be 
charged? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Equally  divided. 
Mr.    HELMS.   Equally   divided,   the 

Senator  suggests.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
an  unusual  situation  here.  We  are 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy). I  suppose  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi  and  ask  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   PERCY.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  be  withheld. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  is  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination  of  James  D. 
Theberge  to  be  Ambassador  to  Chile. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Kennedy  intended  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  speak  on  this  nomination. 
For  that  reason,  1  hour  has  been  re- 
served. I  ask  that  we  send  word  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  that  we  are  ready  to 
hear  his  remarks  now. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  and  in  my  judgment, 
James  Theberge  is  highly  qualified  by 


training  and  experience  to  serve  as 
American  Ambassador  to  Chile.  He 
has  held  U.S.  Government  positions 
previously.  He  has  written  extensively 
on  the  area.  He  speaks  Spanish  fluent- 
ly. He  knows  personally  many  Latin 
American  leaders. 

He  has  formerly  served  as  Ambassa^ 
dor  to  Nicaragua,  from  1975  to  1979. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  as 
a  first  lieutenant.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Latin  American  Center  for  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies.  George- 
town University. 

He  was  president  of  the  Institute  for 
Conflict  and  Policy  Studies.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  He  was  senior  development 
adviser,  Planning  Research  Corp..  New 
York.  N.Y.  He  has  served  from  1981  to 
the  present  as  Special  Adviser  on 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Department 
of  Defense.  Washington.  D.C. 

I  consider  him  qualified  for  this 
post.  The  opposition  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  this  nomination  is  not  so 
much  with  respect  to  the  man  but  to 
disagreement  on  U.S.  policy,  whether 
toward  Chile  or  elsewhere  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. To  the  extent  that  the  opposi- 
tion relates  to  Chile,  this  should  not 
be  a  factor  in  our  consideration  of  Mr. 
Theberge's  qualifications.  Mr.  The- 
berge has  not  had  any  role  in  deter- 
mining our  policy  toward  Chile.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  will  bring  to  that  task 
the  highest  levels  of  professional  in- 
tegrity and  dedication. 

To  the  extent  that  the  opposition  is 
based  on  events  and  policies  in  the 
past.  I  simply  remind  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  an  ambassador,  while 
helping  to  determine  policy,  more 
often  serves  as  the  principal  imple- 
mentor  for  policy  that  is  determined 
in  Washington. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  prompt  confir- 
mation of  the  nomination  of  James 
Theberge. 

After  whatever  remarks  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  nomina- 
tion, the  chairman  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee,  has  to 
make,  this  side  will  be  happy  to  yield 
back  its  time,  there  being  no  other 
Senator  we  know  of  who  wishes  to 
speak  on  this  nomination,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  having  acted 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  needless 
to  say,  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na wishes  the  nominee.  Mr.  Theljerge, 
total  success  in  this  new  capacity  as 
Ambassador  to  Chile. 
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I  do  not  know  the  gentleman  person- 
ally and  certainly  have  no  personal  ob- 
jections to  him  as  a  man.  I  do,  howev- 
er, hold  genuine  doubts  about  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Theberge  to  be  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Chile;  and  inasmuch  as 
I  have  those  doubts,  I  have  concluded 
that  I  should  not  and  cannot  support 
the  nomination. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  my  apprehensions  will  prove  un- 
founded, and  I  reiterate  that  I  wish 
him  total  success.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Subcommittee  of  that  committee,  I 
extend  to  him  my  fullest  cooperation. 

I  hold  genuine  doubts  about  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  James  Theberge  to 
be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile.  I  have 
concluded  that,  having  those  doubts,  I 
cannot  support  the  nomination. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Theberge;  I  have 
no  personal  views  regarding  him.  My 
concern  about  this  nomination  began 
with  conversations  with  a  trusted 
friend  in  North  Carolina  who  lived  in 
Nicaragua  during  Mr.  Theberge's  tour 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  there.  From  those 
conversations,  and  from  reports  of 
others  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  The- 
berge's tenure  as  Ambassador  in  Ma- 
nagua, I  have  concluded  that,  based  on 
his  record,  Mr.  Theberge  is  not  the 
best  choice  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Chile. 

There  are  a  number  of  individuals 
with  expertise  in  Latin  American  af- 
fairs who  are  well  suited  to  serve  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile.  The  United 
States  is  obliged  to  send  its  best  per- 
sonnel to  this  important  Latin  Ameri- 
can country,  a  nation  which  has  pulled 
itself  out  of  the  morass  of  Communist 
rule  that  left  it  economically,  political- 
ly, and  socially  bankrupt. 

The  success  of  Chile,  an  economic 
miracle,  is  an  example  for  other  Latin 
American  nations  to  follow.  Through 
tough  measures,  borne  by  all  Chileans 
at  all  economic  and  social  levels,  this 
ally  of  the  United  States  has  brought 
about  the  near-impossible:  a  stable 
and  workable  economy.  I  visited  Chile 
in  1976.  3  years  after  the  Communist 
government  of  Salvador  Allende  was 
overthrown.  The  scars  of  the  Allende 
regime  remained:  hyperinflation, 
social  disruption,  economic  chaos.  Yet. 
even  then,  there  was  hope  in  Chile, 
hope  that  the  belt  tightening  that 
Chile  was  undergoing  eventually 
would  result  in  a  better  life  for  all 
Chileans. 

Today,  Chileans  are  beginning  to 
enjoy  a  better  life.  Ominously,  with 
that  better  life  has  come  a  resurgence 
of  the  leftist-inspired  terrorism  which 
nearly  destroyed  Chile  a  decade  ago. 
Thus,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile 
will  find  himself  in  a  delicate  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Theberge  was  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion during  his  tenure  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Nicaragua.  The  economy  was 


relatively  prosperous.  While  the 
human  rights  situation  did  not  please 
those  who  demand  perfection  of  our 
friends  while  overlooking  the  cruelties 
of  our  Adversaries,  the  human  rights 
situation  then  was  far  better  than  it  is 
now.  The  country  faced  a  small  but 
growing  insurgency  just  as  Chile  does 
now.  During  Mr.  Theberge's  tour  as 
Ambassador,  the  situation  worsened, 
and  the  United  States  began  to  draw 
away  from  support  of  its  ally,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Theberge's 
role  in  that  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  firsthand  observers  who  have 
discussed  the  subject  with  me.  They 
have  no  ax  to  grind;  they  are  not  en- 
emies of  Mr.  Theberge.  They  "Simply 
fear  that  we  may  see  in  Chile  what 
they  saw  in  Nicaragua. 

That  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen. 
Chile  is  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 
Chile  supports  the  United  States  in 
international  bodies.  Chile  supports 
U.S.  goals  in  Latin  America.  Chile  de- 
serves support. 

In  this  set  of  circumstances,  obvious- 
ly the  United  States  must  1  ive  an  Am- 
bassador whose  track  record  is  unam- 
biguous. I  sense  that  Mr.  Theberge 
does  not  meet  this  essential  criterion. 

Mr.  President.  I  indicate  to  the 
Chair  that  it  is  my  intent  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  but  I  will 
not  do  so  at  the  moment,  until  the 
debate  has  been  concluded.  However.  I 
have  no  intention  of  consuming  any 
more  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  nomi- 
nation was  supported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  There  were 
three  negative  votes.  In  general,  we 
found  Mr.  Theberge  well  informed,  in- 
telligent, able,  and  articulate.  I.  for 
one.  voted  for  his  nomination. 

I  recognize  that  he  is  criticized  by 
those  from  the  conservative  side  of  the 
political  spectrum  and  those  from  the 
liberal  side  of  the  political  spectrum, 
which  seems  to  indicate  where  we  in 
the  Senate  hope  most  of  our  appoint- 
ees are.  For  this  reason,  I  intend  to 
support  this  nomination,  without  in 
any  way  derogating  the  views  or 
thoughts  of  those  who  oppose  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  recent  develop- 
ments which  indicate  that  the  Reagan 
administration  intends  to  open  a  new 
and  closer  relationship  with  the  Pino- 
chet regime  in  Chile.  Such  a  policy  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  ideals  for  which 
our  country  stands  and  it  is  a  tragedy 
for  the  people  of  Chile  and  others  in 
Latin  America  who  look  to  the  United 
States  for  support.  I  remain  opposed 
to  that  policy  and  to  actions  by  the 
Reagan  administration  that  misrepre- 
sent and  distort  the  historical  support 
of  the  United  States  for  the  principles 
of   democracy   and    human   rights.    I 


stand,  therefore,  today  in  opposition 
to  the  nomination  of  James  D.  The- 
berge as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  tragic  de- 
velopments in  Chile  following  the  mili- 
tary coup  In  1973— a  coup  that  over- 
threw more  than  100  years  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  Chile.  Later,  we 
heard  about  the  arrest  and  detentions 
without  charge  or  trial,  the  thousands 
of  Chileans  who  simply  disappeared, 
and  the  torture  and  exile  used  by  the 
military  regime  to  impose  its  will  on 
the  people. 

To  express  our  opposition  to  this 
cruelty,  brutality,  and  gross  violation 
of  basic  human  rights.  I  introduced 
legislation,  enacted  into  law.  that  pro- 
hibited all  military  assistance  to  Chile 
until  conditions  improved  and  respect 
for  democratic  principles  and  human 
rights  became  once  again  the  founda- 
tion of  government  in  Chile. 

Last  fall  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  a  change  in  the  law 
that  would  permit  a  new  military  rela- 
tionship with  Chile.  In  doing  so.  they 
argued  that  the  situation  in  Chile  had 
improved. 

Many  here  in  the  Congress,  myself 
included,  questioned  this  policy.  As  a 
result,  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981 
included  language  to  prohibit  military 
aid  to  Chile  unless  the  President  certi- 
fied that  such  aid  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest, that  the  Government  of  Chile 
is  making  significant  progress  on 
human  rights,  that  Chile  is  not  aiding 
and  abetting  international  terrorism, 
and  that  Chile  is  taking  appropriate 
steps  to  bring  justice  to  the  Chileans 
indicted  by  a  U.S.  grand  jury  for  the 
murders  of  the  former  Ambassador 
Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt  in 
Washington  in  1976. 

When  the  Senate  agreed  to  this  cer- 
tification procedure  last  year,  I  stated 
my  view  that  the  conditions  did  not 
exist  to  justify  such  a  certification. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  agreed.  Sena- 
tor I»ERCY,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  he 
knew  of  no  plans  by  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  military  aid  to  Chile, 
and  that  full  committee  hearings 
could  be  held  if  the  administration  at- 
tempted to  make  a  certification. 

In  recent  months,  there  have  been 
repeated  reports  that  the  President  is 
preparing  to  submit  a  certification  for 
Chile.  This  past  weekend,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  that  the  adminis- 
tration intends  to  ask  for  money  in  the 
1983  foreign  aid  appropriations  for  the 
Chilean  military. 

There  has  been  completely  inad- 
equate consultation  with  Members  of 
Congress  over  this  new  policy  toward 
Chile  even  though  the  Congress  has 
gone  on  record  as  being  concerned 
about  this  policy.  The  administration 
ca^ot  expect  support  from  Congress 
if  It  does  not  consult  with  those  Mem- 
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bers  who  are  active  and  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  this  issue,  which  is 
of  great  importance  not  only  to  Chile 
but  to  U.S.  relations  with  Central 
America  and  our  overall  credibility  as 
a  force  for  human  rights  and  against 
terrorism  throughout  the  world. 

The  administration  cannot  in  good 
faith  make  the  required  certification. 
Examine  the  points  of  certification: 

First.  U.S.  national  interest:  The  ad- 
ministration would  have  us  believe 
that  Chile  would  support  the  U.S.  po- 
sition in  international  fonmis.  But 
even  at  a  time  when  the  Pinochet 
regime  is  trying  to  curry  Washington's 
favor,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
on  February  4  that  Chile  was  the  only 
non-Marxist  government  to  vote  in  a 
U.N.  meeting  in  Geneva  in  January 
against  making  the  crisis  in  Poland  a 
special  item  for  the  U.N.  high  commis- 
sioner for  refugees. 

Second.  Progress  on  Human  Rights: 
Amnesty  International's  1981  report, 
published  late  last  year,  states: 

The  Chilean  Government  has  been  criti- 
cized for  its  human  rights  record  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission 
of  Jurists,  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
and  other  organizations. 

In  addition,  the  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional report  noted  that  in  1981,  there 
were  numerous  allegations  of  torture 
by  the  security  forces.  The  report 
stated: 

A  consistent  pattern  emerged  from  the  de- 
tailed reports:  Agents  of  the  C.N.I,  (the 
Chilean  Intelligence  Service),  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  seized  people  in  their  homes  or  on 
the  street;  they  took  them,  blindfolded,  on 
the  floors  of  vans  or  cars  to  torture  centers 
in  military  barracks  or  secret  locations. 
There  they  were  interrogated  and  tortured 
for  days  at  a  time:  Commonly  with  the  par- 
rtlla.  a  metal  grid  to  which  the  victim  is  tied 
while  electric  shocks  are  administered. 
Severe  beatings,  threats  and  humiliation 
were  also  reported. 

Last  December,  in  its  annual  human 
rights  report  to  the  Orgaoiization  of 
American  States,  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  specifi- 
cally cited  Chile  for  detentions  with- 
out due  process,  a  state  of  emergency 
which  denied  civil  and  political  rights, 
arbitrary  expulsion  of  citizens,  and 
limitation  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression.  All  of  these  findings  con- 
stitute denials  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  was  approved  by  the  OAS 
General  Assembly. 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  per- 
sistent pattern  of  violation  of  human 
rights  in  Chile  is  a  report  of  the  Amer- 
icas Watch  Committee,  submitted  fol- 
lowing a  trip  to  Chile  in  December 
1981  by  its  vice  chairman.  Aryeh 
Neier. 

That  report  details  a  decline  in  re- 
spect for  internationally  recognized 
himian  rights  in  1981.  It  cites  -nearly 
1.000  arrests  of  political  prisoners,  an 
institutionalized  practice  of  torture  of 


those  arrested,  the  arbitrary  explu- 
sion— for  the  first  time  since  1978— of 
prominent  human  rights  leaders,  in- 
cluding a  former  minister  of  justice 
under  the  Frei  administration,  the 
harassment  and  intimidation  of  lead- 
ing human  rights  organizations,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  church,  and  the 
continuing  denial  of  political  freedom. 

Each  of  these  citations  constitutes  a 
violation  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  in  direct  contradiction 
of  the  certification  required  by  the 
President. 

I  would  like  to  detail  the  issue  of  tor- 
ture, because  it  is  a  particularly  brutal 
crime  and  because  it  has  been  directed 
against  leaders  of  the  human  rights 
organizations.  The  Americas  Watch 
report  notes  that  the  incidence  of  tor- 
ture is  far  higher  than  the  number  of 
those  where  specific  details  are  avail- 
able. The  report  cites  a  January  15, 
1982,  letter  from  the  Vicar  of  Solidari- 
ty of  the  Archdiocese  of  Santiago 
which  states: 

One  of  the  results  of  torture  is  to  produce 
such  a  level  of  intimidation,  that  very  few 
people  dare  to  denounce  the  tortures  they 
have  suffered. 

However,  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1981  alone  there  are  detailed  re- 
ports of  20  cases  of  torture.  The  brav- 
ery of  these  individuals,  who  remain  in 
Chile  but  are  willing  to  describe  what 
was  done  to  them  in  hopes  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment to  halt  that  practice,  should 
give  pause  to  those  who  seem  inclined 
to  accept  the  administration's  asser- 
tions. 

One  of  those  tortured  was  a  member 
of  the  Chilean  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  Pablo  Puenzalida.  I  will  quote 
the  account  in  Mr.  Neier's  report  in 

full: 

One  of  those  tortured  in  December,  1981 
was  Pablo  Puenzalida  of  the  Chilean  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights.  I  visited  him  In 
the  Santiago  Prison  on  December  22,  1981. 
He  described  the  torture  he  had  endured  at 
the  hands  of  the  Chilean  Secret  Police,  the 
Central  Nacional  de  Informanciones  (CNI). 
It  was  on  the  second  day  of  his  captivity.  He 
was  stripped  naked,  his  blindfold  was  re- 
moved, and  he  was  ordered  to  lie  on  a  metal 
bed  frame.  Puenzallda's  arms  and  legs  were 
tied  to  the  bed  frame  with  wet  cloths.  A  wet 
cloth  was  placed  under  his  neck  and  an- 
other was  stuffed  in  his  mouth.  Wires  were 
attached  to  his  legs,  his  testicles  and  his 
chest.  He  was  given  shocks  by  an  interroga- 
tor who  controlled  the  flow  of  electricity 
from  a  desk  where  he  sat  asking  questions. 
Puenzalida  estimates  that  he  was  interro- 
gated In  this  way  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Since  then— eleven  days  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  Puenzalida  was  tortured  until 
I  visited  him  in  the  Santiago  Prison— the 
right  side  of  his  body  has  been  partially  par- 
alyzed. He  could  not  move  his  right  arm 
freely  and  was  unable  to  shake  hands  with 
me.  He  said  his  leg  felt  as  though  it  was 
asleep. 

Most  of  the  other  interrogation  sessions 
were  much  longer,  Puenzalida  told  me.  He 
estimated  that  one  of  them,  during  which 
he  was  blindfolded,  lasted  thirteen  hours. 
What  did  they  want  to  know?  He  told  me  he 


was  interrogated  extensively  about  the  Chil- 
ean Commission  on  Human  Rights,  about 
its  leaders,  about  the  cardinal,  about  several 
bishops  and  about  the  Christian  Left— a 
splinter  off  the  Christian  Democratic  Party 
when  political  parties  were  legal  in  Chile. 

Following  this  thirteen  hour  interroga- 
tion. Puenzalida  was  moved  to  another  room 
where  the  clothes  were  returned  to  him 
that  had  been  taken  away  when  he  was  first 
seized.  His  blindfold  was  removed  and  he 
was  interrogated  in  front  of  what  he 
thought  was  a  video  camera  that  was  turned 
on  intermittently.  When  his  answers  to 
questions  were  not  satisfactory,  the  camera 
was  turned  off  and  the  picana.  an  electric 
prod,  was  applied  to  various  parts  of  his 
body.  He  was  asked  about  weapons  in  front 
of  the  camera.  Once  he  had  given  the  an- 
swers that  his  interrogators  wanted.  Puen- 
zalida says,  they  didn't  seem  interested  in 
asking  follow-up  questions  about  weapons. 

Early  Monday  morning,  December  14. 
about  80  hours  after  he  had  been  seized 
during  which  he  had  only  a  few  hours  of 
sleep,  Puenzalida  was  led  to  a  room  where 
he  signed  about  35  documents  certifying 
that  he  had  been  well  treated  and  had  suf- 
fered no  physical  abuse. 

That  is  only  the  latest  evidence  of 
the  continuation  of  torture  by  the 
Government  of  Chile.  The  present 
Government  of  Chile  continues  to 
engage  in  gross  and  persistent  pat- 
terns of  violation  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights.  There  has 
not  been  "significant  progress." 

During  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  De- 
cember, I  asked  Mr.  Theberge  about 
the  situation  in  Chile.  I  asked  about 
the  deteriorating  human  rights  situa- 
tion, about  the  increased  use  of  tor- 
ture by  the  Chilean  Government,  and, 
above  all,  about  the  continuing  effort 
of  that  government  to  terrorize  its 
own  citizens.  Mr.  Theberge  acknowl- 
edged that  he  knew  of  reports  about 
conditions  in  Chile,  but  he  did  not  per- 
ceive that  these  conditions  warranted 
undue  concern. 

In  his  responses  to  questions,  Mr. 
Theberge  referred  to  the  substantial 
improvement  from  1977  to  present, 
but  in  doing  so  he  disregards  the  fact 
that  1977  was  one  of  the  worst  years 
of  abuses,  murders,  assassinations,  ar- 
rests, and  disappearances. 

Simply  put,  the  situation  could  not 
have  become  worse.  In  1982  we  should 
not  be  comparing  conditions  in  Chile 
today  with  those  of  1977,  but  with  con- 
ditions 1  year  ago.  If  Mr.  Theberge 
had  done  so,  his  answers  would  have 
been  different.  I  am  very  concerned 
however,  that,  believing  conditions 
have  improved,  he  will  not  effectively 
use  his  position  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
encourage  the  Pinochet  regime  to 
move  even  further  toward  respect  for 
the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

I  am  so  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
over  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
Mr.  Theberge's  response  to  the  ques- 
tions I  put  to  him  that  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  review  them  with  me  at  this 
time  and  I  request  unanimous  consent 
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that  they  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  might  just  men- 
tion before  I  continue,  Mr.  President, 
what  some  of  the  responses  on  these 
issues  were  by  Mr.  Theberge.  On  the 
last  question: 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Senator 
Percy,  you  stated  your  belief  that  the  Ad- 
ministration could  provide  Congress  with 
the  required  certification  because  the  Gov 
emment  of  Chile  is  "not  systematically  and 
grossly  violating  human  rights."  How  can 
you  justify  such  a  statemant  in  view  of  the 
report  just  issued  by  the  United  Nations 
(Economic  and  Social  Council)  that  the 
Government  of  Chile  continued  to  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  the  Special  Rapporteur  and 
that  they  had  failed  to  take  the  concrete 
measures  mentioned  in  the  resolution  21 
(XXXVI)  of  29  November  1980?  I  refer  to 
the  entire  report  but  would  note  that  in 
point  10  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
"reiterated  its  indignation  at  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  human  rights  situation  in  Chile" 

His  answer: 

Neither  the  previous  nor  the  present  ad- 
ministration formally  designated  Chile  as  a 
country  whose  govermnent  engages  in  a 
"consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights." 
There  has  been  significant  improvement  in 
the  hunum  rights  situation  in  Chile  since 

1977.  There  have  been  no  disappearances 
since  October  1977;  there  has  been  no  in- 
definite detention  without  trial  since  1976; 
most  political  prisoners  were  amnestied  in 

1978.  These  are  important  advances. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  the  nominee 
that  has  given  that  kind  of  response  is 
unqualified  to  serve  this  country  in 
that  post,  given  the  overwhelming 
number  of  reports,  not  just  from  one. 
not  from  two,  not  from  three,  but 
from  four  independent  agencies  giving 
eyewitness  accounts  of  conditions 
today  in  Chili.  Anyone  who  responds 
as  did  Mr.  Theberge,  shows,  I  think. 
an  insensitivity  to  the  issue  of  human 
rights  and,  quite  clearly,  shows  a  com- 
plete failure  to  understand  what  has 
been  happening  and  is  happening  in 
Chile  today. 

I  asked  another  question: 

What  steps  will  you  tell  this  committee 
that  you  will  take  to  urge  the  Government 
of  Chile  to  pay  this  final  judgment  issued 
by  a  U.S.  Federal  Court? 

There  is  a  civil  court  judgment 
which  required  damages  of  $4.9  mil- 
lion to  the  families  of  those  who  have 
been  assassinated  by  the  Government 
of  Chile. 

I  asked  him: 

What  steps  will  you  tell  this  committee 
that  you  will  take? 

He  said: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  a  civil 
suit  and  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  not  di- 
rectly involved.  I  do  not  know  what  role  the 
U.S.  Government  can  properly  carry  out.  As 
Ambassador  I  will  be  guided  by  the  instruc- 
tions I  receive  from  the  Department  of 
SUte. 


Why  did  he  not  ask  the  Depart- 
ment? Is  the  American  Ambassador 
not  supposed  to  represent  American 
citizen^?  What  about  those  families 
that  have  felt  the  brutality  of  assassi- 
nation and  where  a  Federal  court  has 
made  a  finding?  We  are  sending  him 
down  to  Chile  to  represent  us  and  he 
says:  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  not  directly  in- 
volved." 

Mr.  President,  it  just  amazes  me 
that  this  nominee  could  respond  to 
these  questions  in  this  manner,  given 
the  past  history  of  this  Senate  and  the 
interest  of  the  Members  of  this  Senate 
on  issues  of  human  rights  and  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Now,  on  the  issue  of  the  support  for 
international  terrorism,  we  know  that 
the  Government  in  Chile  engaged  in 
acts  of  international  terrorism  in  the 
United  States  in  carrying  out  the  as- 
sassination of  Orlando  Letelier  and 
Ronni  Moffitt,  an  American  citizen  in 
this  city. 

But  there  is  more.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment has  acknowledged  in  the  past 
that  the  Chilean  Intelligence  Service 
engaged  in  a  joint  terrorist  arrange- 
ment with  other  like-minded  intelli- 
gence services  in  what  was  called  Op- 
eration Condor.  An  F^I  cable  de- 
scribed one  part  of  that  operation  as 
follows: 

A  third  and  most  secret  phase  of  "Oper- 
ation Condor"  involves  the  formation  of 
special  teams  from  member  countries  who 
are  to  travel  anywhere  in  the  world  to  non- 
member  countries  to  carry  out  sanctions  up 
to  assassination.  .  .  . 

I  submitted  a  written  question  to 
Mr.  Theberge,  asking  whether  he  was 
aware  of  "other  such  international  ter- 
rorist acts"  similar  to  the  Letelier  as- 
sassination carried  out  by  the  Chilean 
Government.  He  responded: 

I  am  aware  of  allegations  that  the  Chilean 
Government  was  responsible  for  the  death 
of  General  Pratt  and  his  wife  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1974.  and  for  the  attack  on  Ber- 
nardo Leighton  and  his  wife  in  Rome  in 
1975. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  on  this  Senate 
floor  about  doing  something  about 
international  terrorism.  Over  and  over 
we  deplore  it.  After  there  is  some  trag- 
edy, speaker  after  speaker  comes  here 
to  make  his  statement.  We  appoint 
groups  and  task  forces  and  interna- 
tional agencies  to  try  to  do  something 
about  it.  In  this  case  we  have  a  govern- 
ment, the  same  goverrunent  that  is  in 
power  in  Chile  today,  actively  involved 
in  acts  of  international  terrorism.  I  do 
not  expect  an  Ambassador  by  himself 
to  be  able  to  change  another  govern- 
ment's policy;  but  I  do  expect  the  man 
who  is  going  to  represent  the  United 
States  to  show  some  understanding  of 
the  problem  and  show  some  concern 
about  it, 

Mr  President,  recent  letters  from 
William  Townley,  who  is  serving  a 
prison  sentence  for  his  part  in  the  Le- 
telier killings,  were  obtained  by  report- 


ers and  made  available  to  the  FBI. 
Those  letters  refer  to  Chilean  Intelli- 
gence Service  involvement  with  Italian 
terrorist  organizations— Italian  terror- 
ist organizations  like  those  that  re- 
cently kidnapped  an  American  gener- 
al. General  Dozier. 

And  where  do  we  see  in  Mr.  The- 
berge any  recognition  or  understand- 
ing or  sensitivity  or  concern  about 
that? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  Feb- 
ruary 23  Washington  Post  article  by 
Patrick  Tyler  reporting  these  letters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
letters  were  sent  to  Townley's  contact 
person  in  the  Chilean  Intelligence 
Service.  They  assassinated  an  Ameri- 
can and  still  are  being  paid  today; 
their  family  is.  They  live  in  a  house, 
which  he  does  not  own  but  on  which 
they  do  not  pay  rent,  which  is  believed 
to  belong  to  the  intelligence  service. 
This  shows  a  continued  willingness  to 
pay  those  who  engaged  in  those  acts. 
In  that  action  alone,  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  aid  and  abet 
international  terrorism. 

Fourth.  The  murders  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Chilean  Government  refuses 
to  cooperate  in  the  extradition  of 
those  indicted  by  a  U.S.  grand  jury  for 
the  murders  of  Orlando  Letelier  and 
Ronni  Moffitt.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
Government  periodically  expels  from 
Chile— without  any  judicial  proceeding 
whatsoever— those  whose  only  crime  is 
to  speak  out  against  human  rights 
abuses,  which  it  asserts  its  inability  to 
extradite  the  former  intelligence  offi- 
cials indicted  here  for  murder. 

Most  recently,  the  supreme  court  in 
Chile  refused  to  order  any  further  pro- 
ceedings against  the  officials,  but  it  re- 
versed a  mflitary  court  decision  acquit- 
ting them.  That  decision,  hurriedly  an- 
nounced after  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  the  certification  requirement 
last  year,  avoided  the  absolute  termi- 
nation of  all  Chilean  court  proceed- 
ings. It  has  technically  kept  the  case 
open  until  1991— without  any  further 
proceedings  or  any  further  action 
likely.  The  action  in  no  way  consti- 
tutes a  cooperative  step  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  to  justice  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  murders  of  Orlando 
Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt. 

The  lawyer  for  one  of  the  intelli- 
gence officers  has  described  this  ver- 
dict more  accurately  than  the  adminis- 
tration—he said: 

The  judgment  in  the  Letelier  case  is  ended 
with  this  temporary  dismissal.  The  highest 
tribunal  did  not  order  new  formalities  to  be 
transacted,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
investigation  is  totally  washed  up. 

i  asked  Mr.  Theberge  about  this 
case: 


During  Senate  debate  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Authorization  Bill,  the  following 
provision  was  adopted:  'It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  Chile 
should  take  steps  to  bring  to  justice  by  all 
legal  means  available  in  the  United  States 
or  Chile  those  indicted  by  a  U.S.  Grand 
Jury  in  connection  with  the  murdehs  of  Or- 
lando Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt." 

He  said: 

I  will  faithfully  represent,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  the  views  of  the  American 
public.  Congress  and  Executive  Branch  on 
this  issue  to  the  Chilean  Government.  The 
"sense  of  the  Congress"  language  is  one 
very  imt>ortant  manifestation  of  the  con- 
cern felt  by  many  Americans  regarding  the 
Letelier/Moffitt  assassinations.  So  long  as 
there  are  legal  means  available,  I  will  urge 
the  Government  of  ChUe  to  take  all  appro- 
priate steps. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  Washington  Post 
article  of  February  23,  1982,  Mr.  Bar- 
cella,  who  was  the  prosecuter  in  this 
case,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

They  (Chilian  officials)  haven't  done  spit 
since  the  day  this  thing  happened.  In  fact, 
they  have  been  dilatory  and  obstructionist. 

That  has  been  the  record  with  the 
Government  of  Chile  and  its  involve- 
ment in  the  killing  of  an  American 
here  in  the  streets  of  Washington. 

And  Mr.  Theberge  can  only  say:  "So 
long  as  there  are  legal  means  avail- 
able." In  other  words,  business  as 
usual.  That  is  not  my  ambassador.  Any 
individual  who  has  that  kind  of  atti- 
tude is  not  going  to  get  my  vote. 

As  this  brief  examination  of  recent 
developments  in  Chile  demonstrates, 
the  situation  on  human  rights  in  Chile 
has  not  improved  in  recent  years.  It 
has  continued  to  deteriorate.  The 
United  States  must  not  condone  these 
violations  of  human  rights.  Instead, 
we  must  encourage  the  Pinochet  gov- 
errunent to  halt  the  brutal  actions  it  is 
taking  even  now  against  its  own 
people.  We  need  a  policy  that  offers 
hope  for  a  return  to  democracy  in 
Chile  and  an  end  to  repression. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  I 
have  posed  several  questions  to  Mr. 
Theberge  about  the  situation  in  Chile 
today  and  how  he,  as  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador, might  use  his  position  to  en- 
courage the  Government  of  Chile  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  improve 
conditions  in  that  country.  I  found 
that  Mr.  Theberge  is  well  aware  of  the 
conditions  that  exist  in  Chile.  But  he 
does  not  find  them  significant  or  of  a 
sufficiently  serious  nature  to  require 
special  efforts. 

This  is  an  insensitive  response  to  the 
pervasive  atmosphere  of  Government 
oppression  that  now  exists  in  Chile. 
This  insensitivity  is  enough,  by  itself, 
to  disqualify  Mr.  Theberge  as  our  Am- 
bassador to  Chile.  His  nomination  is  a 
distressing  signal  to  governments 
abroad  that  human  rights  no  longer 
matter  in  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  a 
signal  that  the  Senate  should  reject 
this  nomination. 


Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  prepared  to  vote  at  any 
time. 

Exhibit  1 

Department  or  State. 
Washington.  D.C..  December  8.  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Following  Ambassa- 
dor-Designate Theberge's  appearance  before 
the  Committee  on  December  7.  the  Depart- 
ment received  additional  questions  to  be  an- 
swered for  the  record  from  Senators  Helms. 
Kennedy,   and   Pell.   Enclosed   are   our   re- 
sponses to  those  questions. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 
Enclosures. 

Questions  Prom  Senator  Kennedy 

Question  1.  On  October  22.  1981.  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Aid  Authorization  Bill  which  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  conditions  which  must 
be  met  in  any  Presidential  certification  on 
aid  to  Chile  "that  the  Government  of  Chile 
is  not  aiding  or  abetting  intematiorisii  ter- 
rorism." 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  you 
believe  that  the  Govenunent  of  Chile  sup- 
ported acts  of  terrorism  in  the  past? 

Answer.  A  US  Grand  Jury  Indicted  three 
Chileans  in  connection  with  the  assasina- 
tions  of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt. 
In  order  for  that  to  happen  there  must  have 
been  substantial  evidence  that  the  three 
were  involved.  On  the  basis  of  that  evidence 
we  requested  their  extradition.  It  was 
denied  by  the  Chilean  Supreme  Court,  pri- 
marily on  grounds  that  plea  bargained  testi- 
mony is  not  admissible  as  evidence  under 
Chilean  jurisprudence.  There  have  been 
other  allegations  of  terrorist  acts  committed 
by  the  Chilean  Government;  but  in  none  of 
these  cases  has  there  been  trial  and  convic- 
tion. Within  our  legal  tradition  men  are  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  found  guilty.  I  cannot 
give  a  categorical  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  to 
your  question. 

Question  2.  Let  me  read  from  a  declassi- 
fied cable  from  the  FBI  dated  a  week  after 
the  assassination  of  Letelier  regarding  "Op- 
eration Condor."  This  was  an  organization 
of  cooperating  intelligence  services  in  South 
America.  The  cable  reads:  "A  third  and  most 
secret  phase  of  Operation  Condor'  involves 
the  formation  of  special  teams  from 
member  countries  who  are  to  travel  any- 
where in  the  world  to  non-member  countries 
to  carry  out  sanctions  up  to  assassination 
•  •  *."  The  cable  went  on  to  note.  "It  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the 
recent  assassination  of  Orlando  Letelier  in 
Washington.  D.C.  may  have  been  carried 
out  as  a  third  phase  action  of  'Operation 
Condor.'  "  Since  then,  the  U.S.  Government 
and,  subsequently,  a  federal  grand  jury 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Chilean 
Government  had  ordered  the  assassination. 
The  former  head  of  the  Chilean  Intelligence 
Service  and  two  others  were  indicted  for 
that  murder. 

Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  wheth- 
er other  such  international  terrorist  acts 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment? 

Answer.  I  am  aware  of  allegations  ttiat  the 
Chilean  Government  was  responsible  for 
the  death  of  General  Prat  and  his  wife  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1974.  and  for  the  attack  on 


Bernando  Leighton  and  his  wife  in  Rome  in 
1975. 

Question  3.  If  such  information  concern- 
ing additional  acts  was  released,  what  would 
be  your  recommendation  as  to  appropriate 
U.S.  actions? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Government 
opposes  international  terrorism.  Our  rela- 
tions with  any  government  which  engages  in 
such  activities  would  suffer.  Clearly,  if  such 
activities  occurred  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  recommend  and  support  all  appropri- 
ate diplomatic  actions  that  contributed  to 
the  effective  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  those  responsible. 

Question  4.  Do  you  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  special  concern  about  Chilean 
agents  who  come  to  the  US  and  who  violate 
US  law?  Would  you  take  steps  to  prevent 
such  actions  (as  the  Letelier  affair)  from 
being  taken  in  the  future? 

Answer.  I  am  unalterably  opp>osed  to  the 
illegal  actions  of  any  foreign  agents  in  the 
United  States.  If.  while  Ambassador  lo 
Chile,  it  should  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
agents  of  the  Government  of  Chile  might  be 
engaged  in  actions  contrary  to  our  laws.  I 
would  take  all  measures  within  my  power  to 
prevent  such  tu;tions. 

Question  5.  Congressional  Affairs  Liaison 
of  the  FBI  confirmed  to  me  today  (Decem- 
ber 7)  that  the  Bureau  is  advising  govern- 
ment agencies  including  the  FAA.  In  an  un- 
classified memo,  that  Towmley.  who  is  now 
ser\'ing  a  sentence  in  relation  to  the  Letelier 
assassination,  obtained  nerve  gas  while  he 
was  in  Chile  and  brought  that  nerve  gas 
into  the  United  States  to  use  in  the  assassi- 
nation had  that  been  necessary.  I  under- 
stand that  this  nerve  gas  was  also  produced 
by  Chile  to  use  against  Argentina  and  Peru 
in  case  of  war. 

Are  you  aware  of  this?  Can  you  find  out 
for  the  Committee  whether  this  is  accurate 
and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  determine 
whether  that  nene  gas— I  believe  it  is  called 
sarin'  —has  been  used  elsewhere  by  Chile- 
an intelligence  authorities? 

Answer.  No.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this 
report.  I  do  not  know  whether  I.  or  any  gov- 
ernment official,  can  determine  the  accura- 
cy of  this  information.  As  Ambassador.  I 
would,  of  course,  do  my  best  to  comply  with 
all  requests  and  instructions  from  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Question  6.  During  Senate  debate  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Bill,  the 
following  provision  was  adopted:  "It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Government 
of  Chile  should  take  steps  to  bring  to  justice 
by  all  legal  means  available  in  the  United 
States  or  Chile  those  indicted  by  a  US 
Grand  Jury  in  connection  with  the  murders 
of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt." 

Answer.  I  will  faithfully  represent,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  the  views  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Congress  and  Executive  Branch 
on  this  issue  to  the  Chileaui  Government. 
The  "sense  of  the  Congress  "  language  is  one 
very  important  manifestation  of  the  con- 
cern fell  by  many  Americans  regarding  the 
Letelier/Moffitt  assassinations.  So  long  as 
there  are  legal  means  available.  I  will  urge 
the  government  of  Chile  to  take  all  appro- 
priate steps  to  ensure  that  those  implicated 
in  the  assassmations  are  tried  and.  if  found 
guilty,  punished. 

Question  7.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
Chilean  Government's  recent  action  related 
to  this  case,  and  specifically  the  expulsion 
of  the  attorney  for  the  Letelier  family  just 
prior  to  his  appeal  of  a  military  court  ac- 
quittal in  the  passport  fraud  case  oi  Chilean 
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Intelligence  officers  in  the  United  States 
stemming  from  the  Letelier  assassination? 

Will  you  press  the  Government  of  Chile  to 
permit  Mr.  Jaime  Castillo  to  return  to 
Chile? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Jaime  Cas- 
tillo's return  to  Chile  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  between  our  two  governments, 
and  I  would  expect  to  take  this  matter  up  at 
the  earliest  feasible  moment. 

Question  8.  The  families  of  Orlando  Lete- 
lier and  Ronni  Moffitt  brought  civil  suits 
against  the  Government  of  Chile.  In  No- 
vember 1980,  Federal  Judge  Joyce  Hens 
Green  ruled  in  favor  of  the  families,  finding 
the  Government  of  Chile  responsible  for 
the  deaths.  Judge  Green  entered  a  judge- 
ment against  the  Government  of  Chile  for 
$4.9  million  in  damages  to  be  paid  to  Lete- 
lier and  Moffitt  families.  The  Government 
of  Chile  has  not  paid  that  judgement. 

Are  you  aware  of  what  steps  the  US  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  to  press  that  this  judge- 
ment be  paid?  What  are  these  steps? 

Answer.  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  what  steps 
the  US  Government  may  have  taken  in  this 
case. 

Question  9.  Judge  Green's  opinion  states: 
"Whatever  policy  options  may  exist  for  a 
foreign  country,  it  has  no  discretion  to  per- 
petuate conduct  designed  to  result  in  the  as- 
sassination of  an  individual  or  individuals, 
action  that  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  humanity  as  recognized  in  both  na- 
tioruU  and  international  law. " 

Do  you  agree  with  that  view?  What  will 
you  do  to  further  it  in  Chile? 

Answer.  I  agree  fully  with  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  Judge  Green.  Should  circum- 
stances require,  I  would  express  clearly  and 
forcefully  the  position  not  only  of  Judge 
Green,  but  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

Question  10.  What  steps  will  you  tell  this 
Committee  that  you  will  take  to  urge  the 
Government  of  Chile  to  pay  this  final  judg- 
ment issued  by  a  U.S.  Federal  Court? 

Answer.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
Is  a  civil  suit  and  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  not  directly  involved.  I  do  not  know  what 
role  the  U.S.  Government  can  properly 
carry  out.  A&  Ambassador  I  will  be  guided 
by  the  Instructions  I  receive  from  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  and  1  will  carry  them  out 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Question  11.  What  should  be  the  role  of 
an  Ambassador  in  countries  where  there  are 
serious  violations  of  human  rights? 

Answer.  Human  rights  are  a  central  aspect 
of  American  foreign  policy.  The  role  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  in  this  regard,  is  to 
make  sure  that  host  country  officials  under- 
stand the  importance  of  that  factor  and  to 
report  accurately  the  status  of  human 
rights  In  the  country. 

Question  12.  In  response  to  a  question 
from  Senator  Percy,  you  stated  your  belief 
that  the  Administration  could  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  required  certification  because 
the  Government  of  Chile  is  "not  systemati- 
cally and  grossly  violating  human  rights." 
How  can  you  justify  such  a  statement  in 
view  of  the  report  just  Issued  by  the  United 
Nations  (Economic  and  Social  Council)  that 
the  Government  of  Chile  continued  to 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  Special  Rap- 
porteur and  that  they  had  failed  to  take  the 
concrete  measures  mentioned  In  the  resolu- 
tion 21  (XXXVI)  of  29  November  1980?  I 
refer  to  the  entire  report  but  would  note 
that  In  point  10  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  "reiterated  its  indignation  at  the  de- 
terioration of  the  human  rights  situation  In 
Chile.  .  .  ." 


Answer.  Neither  the  previous  nor  the 
present  administration  formally  designated 
Chile  as  a  country  whose  government  en- 
gages in  a  "consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights."  There  has  been  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  human  rights  situation  In  Chile 
since  1977.  There  have  been  no  disappear- 
ances since  October  1977;  there  has  been  no 
indefinite  detention  without  trial  since  1976; 
most  political  prisoners  were  amnestied  In 
1978.  These  are  Important  advances.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  all  problems  have  been  re- 
solved. But  Chile  is  by  no  means  unique  in 
that  regard.  As  Ambassador,  I  will  use  ap- 
propriate diplomatic  means  to  express  the 
support  of  the  American  Goverrunent  and 
people  for  the  full  restoration  of  all  rights 
and  protections  that  constitute  the  core  of 
both  the  American  and  Chilean  political 
traditions. 

I  Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  1982] 
Letters  Say  Chile  Aided  Letelier  Murder 
Figure 

(By  Patrick  E.  Tyler) 

The  Chilean  government  paid  legal  fees 
and  fsuni^  support  during  1978  and  1979  for 
Michael  V.  Townley,  the  man  who  was  con- 
victed of  plotting  and  helping  to  carry  out 
the  car  bombing  assassination  in  Washing- 
ton of  exiled  former  Chilean  diplomat  Or- 
lando Letelier,  according  to  private  letters 
Townley  wrote  from  prison  to  officials  in 
Chile. 

Copies  of  52  letters,  covering  the  period 
from  June  1978,  two  months  after  Townley 
was  turned  over  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Chilean  government,  to  October  1979,  were 
obtained  by  The  Washington  Post  and  au- 
thenticated by  federal  officials. 

The  letters  portray  the  still-imprisoned 
Townley  as  frustrated  and  despondent  over 
efforts  by  the  Chilean  government  publicly 
to  disassociate  Itself  from  him,  and  by  the 
slow  payment  of  his  bills.  At  the  same  time, 
the  letters  contain  assurances  that  Townley 
would  conceal  additional  Information  con- 
c'jmlng  Chilean  intelligence  activities— in- 
cluding contacts  with  rightist  European  ter- 
rorists—from U.S.  prosecutors. 

During  ihc  Letelier  assassination  trials, 
federal  prosecutors  presented  extensive  evi- 
dence that  Townley,  an  American  citizen, 
was  a  senior  agent  in  Chile's  Intelligence 
service,  then  known  as  DINA,  and  had  car- 
ried out  the  September  1976  assassination 
of  Letelier  and  an  associate,  Ronni  K.  Mof- 
fitt, under  direct  DINA  orders.  The  Chilean 
government,  which  refused  to  extradite 
three  senior  DINA  officials  who  were  indict- 
ed in  the  case  based  on  Townley's  testimo- 
ny, at  the  time  characterized  Townley  as  a 
low-level  functionary  in  the  secret  police 
who  never  was  authorized  to  assassinate 
anyone. 

Since  then,  Chile  consistently  has  denied 
any  connection  with  Townley,  Including 
payment  of  his  legal  and  personal  expenses. 
In  September  of  1978,  for  example.  Gen. 
Cesar  Mendoza  Duran,  a  member  of  the 
Chilean  junta,  denounced  Townley  as  "an 
agent  of  the  CIA,  the  KGB  and  at  the  same 
time  an  agent  of  Cuba."  Asked  yesterday 
about  the  information  contained  in  the 
Townley  letters,  Juaii  Prado,  a  spokesman 
at  the  Chilean  Embassy,  said:  "This  is  an- 
other lie.  Every  statement  Mr.  Townley 
makes  about  Chile  is  false." 

The  letters  originally  were  obtained  from 
an  unidentified  source  by  Taylor  Branch 
and  Eugene  M.  Propper,  a  former  assistant 


U.S.  attorney  who  headed  the  prosecution 
team  against  Townley,  and  two  Cuban 
exiles,  who  later  were  acquitted.  Branch  and 
Propper  have  written  a  book  about  the  Lete- 
lier assassination  due  to  be  published  in 
April.  Last  September,  the  authors  turned 
over  copies  of  the  letters  to  the  FBI,  which 
has  reviewed  their  contents  and  discussed 
them  with  Townley,  who  remains  at  an  un- 
disclosed prison  serving  the  remainder  of 
his  plea-bargained  sentence  for  conspiring 
to  murder  Letelier. 

"The  one  thing  you  get  from  the  letters  is 
that  he  [Townley]  was  anything  but  low- 
level,"  said  ICLwrence  Barcella,  the  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  now  in  charge  of  the  Letelier 
investigation.  "His  knowledge  of  events  and 
other  intelligence  operations  belies  his 
being  a  low-level  functionary." 

Based  in  part  on  leads  taken  from  the  let- 
ters. Branch  and  Propper  assert  in  their 
book,  titled  "Labyrinth"  that  DINA  and 
Townley  were  involved  with  other  terrorist 
activities  outcide  Chile,  including  an  assassi- 
nation attempt  by  Italian  terrorists  against 
former  Chilean  vice  president  Bernardo 
Leighton,  who  along  with  his  wife,  was  criti- 
cally wounded  In  Rome  on  Oct.  6,  1975. 

Asked  about  these  and  related  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  book,  Barcella  said, 
"Townley  has  acknowledged  enough  of 
those  things  that  I  believe  them  to  be  true." 

To  date,  the  only  publicly  released  Infor- 
mation taken  from  the  letters  emerged  last 
December,  when  federal  officials  confirmed 
a  DINA  plot  in  which  Townley  in  1976 
smuggled  a  small  quantity  of  deadly  nerve 
gas  into  the  United  States  for  possible  use 
on  Letelier.  The  vial  of  nerve  gas,  disguised 
as  a  bottle  of  Chanel  No.  5  perfume,  was 
shipped  back  to  Chile  before  the  Sept.  21 
attack  on  Letelier. 

This  week,  the  FBI  is  expected  to  turn 
over  copies  of  the  letters,  or  at  least  a  sum- 
mary of  their  contents,  to  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  requested  them  as  part  of  an 
investigation  into  Chile's  human  rights 
record.  The  Reagan  administration  last  year 
persuaded  Congress  to  lift  a  ban  on  U.S. 
arms  sales  to  Chile,  proposed  by  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and  adopted 
by  Congress  In  1976.  But  licensing  for  all 
such  arms  exports  was  conditioned  on  ad- 
ministration certification  to  Congress  that 
the  government  of  Chilean  President  Gen. 
Augusto  Pinochet  has  Improved  its  human 
rights  record  and  has  made  progress  in  its 
own  investigation  of  the  Letelier  killing. 

So  far,  the  administration  has  made  no 
such  certification.  But  the  matter  has  taken 
on  increased  urgency  this  month  to  several 
U.S.  arms  and  aircraft  manufacturers  that 
are  seeking  government  licenses  to  export 
their  wares  for  display  in  Chile  during  an 
international  air  show  there  next  month. 

David  Kemp,  the  Chilean  desk  officer  at 
the  State  Depairtment,  said  that  some  firms 
have  made  "overtures"  to  department  offi- 
cials. "Some  companies  have  made  it  clear 
they  would  like  to  participate,  but  they  are 
being  told  that  no  applications  can  be  ap- 
proved until  the  certification  is  sent  forward 
to  the  Hill,"  be  said. 

Kemp  said  the  existence  of  the  letters  had 
been  made  known  to  State  Department  offi- 
cials in  an  unclassified  memorandum  from 
the  FBI,  but  he  said  he  would  not  comment 
on  "how  we  are  considering  them." 

Based  on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  letters 
from  discussions  with  the  FBI,  Kennedy 
said  in  a  statement  yesterday  that  "one  of 
the  principal  requirements  which  we  in 
Coqgress  imposed  on  any  new  security  rela- 
tionship with  Chile  was  an  end  to  the  Pino- 
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chet  regime's  practice  of  aiding  and  abetting 
international  terrorism.  These  letters  are 
further  confirmation  of  the  regime's  respon- 
sibility in  this  area." 

"I  believe  there  is  no  justification, "  Ken- 
nedy added,  "for  resuming  any  form  of  secu- 
rity relationship  with  Chile." 

Barcella  said  yesterday  that  hfe  was  not 
qualified  to  comment  on  the  current  human 
rights  performance  of  the  Chilean  military 
government,  which  seized  power  in  a  1973 
coup  against  elected  leftist  president  Salva- 
dor Allende.  "But  with  respect  to  progress 
on  the  Letelier  investigation,"  Barcella  said, 
"they  (Chilean  officials)  haven't  done  spit 
since  the  day  this  thing  happened.  In  fact, 
they  have  been  dilatory  and  obstructionist." 
Barcella  said  that  when  he  and  other 
prosecutors  asked  Townley  whether  DINA 
officials  were  paying  the  bills  for  his  de- 
fense, Townley  replied,  "Don't  expect  me  to 
answer  questions  that  are  going  to  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg." 

The  bulk  of  the  letters,  most  of  which  are 
typed  and  all  but  one  of  which  are  in  Span- 
ish, are  addressed  to  the  man  Townley  de- 
scribes as  his  chief  DINA  contact,  Gustavo 
Echepare.  There  is  also  one  undated  letter 
addressed  directly  to  Pinochet  and  another 
1979  letter  to  Gen.  Odlanler  Mena,  head  of 
the  reconstructed  Chilean  secret  police,  re- 
named the  National  Information  Center 
after  the  Letelier  assassination. 

In  the  letters,  Townley  laments  that  pay- 
mente  from  his  DINA  contacts  were  too  ir- 
regular and  were  causing  great  "insecurity" 
for  his  wife,  Mariana,  who  lives  in  a  DINA- 
owned  house  in  Santiago,  Chile,  according 
to  federal  investigators. 

In  one  Oct.  2,  1979,  letter  to  Mena,  Town- 
ley  pleads:  "Prom  the  time  when  this  whole 
matter  began,  there  have  been  answers  to 
the  necessities  of  my  family  and  my  legal 
defense.  But  each  request  has  been  delayed 
more  than  the  one  before,  as  if  squeezing 
blood  from  a  stone." 

■Right  now,"  the  letter  continues,  "sub- 
stantial sums  are  owed  to  my  father  and  my 
lawyer's  bill  has  not  been  paid  since  June 
...  I  can't  say  there  hasn't  been  support,  I 
repeat,  there  has  been.  Our  necessities  have 
been  attended  to,  but  Inside  all  of  this, 
something  even  more  important  has  been 
lacking  .  .  .  It  Is  .  .  .  the  sense  that  the  help 
that  Is  given  to  us  comes  from  family  and  as 
a  protection  that  will  continue  until  It  Is  no 
longer  required." 

Some  long  passages  are  devoted  to  provid- 
ing Mena  with  derogatory  information 
about  Mena's  predecessor,  DINA  chief  Gen. 
Manuel  Contreras,  who  was  removed  as  the 
head  of  Intelligence  shortly  before  a  federal 
grand  jury  in  Washington  indicted  him  and 
two  other  officials  in  August  1978  for  order- 
ing the  Letelier  assassination. 

"Speaking  of  current  accounts."  the  letter 
says,  '.  .  .  Mamo  [Contreras'  nickname]  has 
at  least  one  if  not  more  current  accounts 
open  in  conjunction  with  the  CIA,  accounts 
that  they  use  to  pay  the  service  for  work 
done  for  the  CIA.  .  .  . " 

Barcella  said  that  the  investigation  turned 
up  records  that  show  Contreras  siphoned 
money  out  of  DINA  accounts  by  arranging 
for  wire  transfers  through  a  U.S.  stock  bro- 
kerage house  In  Santiago  to  New  York  and 
then  Into  a  personal  account  he  maintained 
at  a  Washington,  D.C.,  bank. 

Last  night  a  CIA  spokesman  said  the 
agency  would  have  no  comment  on  Town- 
ley's  allegation. 

When  Chilean  officials  refused  to  extra- 
dite Contreras,  then-president  Carter  im- 
posed a  number  of  sanctions  against  the 
government. 


Authors  Branch  and  Propper  and  federal 
law  enforcement  authorities  assert  that  the 
Chilean  Intelligence  service  was  involved  in 
a  much  broader  campaign  of  terror  against 
its  critics  than  was  revealed  during  the  two 
Letelier  case  trials.  The  two  alleged  Cuban 
accomplices  In  the  killing  were  first  convict- 
ed, then  retried  and  acquitted  last  May. 

The  book  says  DINA  In  1975  had  a  hit  list 
of  expatriate  opposition  figures  and  dis- 
patched Townley,  one  of  Its  top  agents,  to 
Italy  to  arrange  for  the  murder  of  Chilean 
Socialist  leader  Carlos  Altamlrano.  The  au- 
thors say  Townley  teamed  up  with  rightist 
Italian  terrorist  Alfredo  di  Stefano,  whose 
code  name  was  Alpha.  Finding  Altamlrano 
too  heavily  guarded.  Townley  and  Alpha  fo- 
cused their  attention  on  Leighton. 

In  a  June  29,  1979  letter  to  his  DINA  con- 
tact, Townley  states  that  during  his  Interro- 
gation by  federal  authorities  and  the  trial, 
at  which  he  was  the  government's  chief  wit- 
ness, "My  only  desire  has  been  at  every 
moment  to  divulge  and  give  up  the  mini- 
mum possible  so  that  the  public  Is  basically 
satisfied  and  to  withhold  everything  else. " 

In  an  earlier  letter  in  April.  Townley  ex- 
presses the  fear  that  investigators  were 
"going  to  go  very  hard  with  their  suspicions 
about  Italy." 

Townley  also  offered  his  DINA  contact  a 
potentially  embarrassing  bit  of  information 
that  could  link  Chile's  president  directly 
with  the  Italian  terrorists  who  directed  the 
attack  on  Leighton. 

"For  your  information.  Pin(x;het  met  with 
Mamo  and  Alpha  in  Spain  a  while  ago  [after 
the  funeral  of  Spain's  Gen.  Francisco 
Franco].  Alpha  could  be  more  embarrassing 
for  Mamo  and  the  government  In  the  long 
term  than  maybe  even  the  Cubans." 

Barcella  said  Investigators  have  confirmed 
that  Pinochet  attended  Franco's  fimeral, 
but  not  the  alleged  meeting  between  Pino- 
chet and  the  Italian  terrorist.  Franco's  fu- 
neral was  in  late  November  1975,  seven 
weeks  after  the  attack  on  Leighton. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  support  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  to  send  the 
administration  and  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment a  clear  message  that  the 
United  States  wiU  not  accept  Chile's 
continuing  disregard  for  basic  human 
rights.  I,  too,  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  Reagan  administration  in- 
tends to  reverse  our  policy  toward 
Chile  by  developing  a  closer  relation- 
ship with  the  Pinochet  regime.  The 
nomination  of  James  Theberge  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Chile  is  a  clear  symbol 
of  the  administration's  changing  per- 
ception of  the  Chilean  regime  and  I 
am  compelled  to  vote  against  his  nomi- 
nation. 

The  military  regime  in  Chile  has  a 
long,  well-documented  record  of  delib- 
erate and  grievous  human  rights  viola- 
tions. The  U.N.  and  numerous  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights 
groups  such  as  Amnesty  International 
and  Freedom  House  have  reported 
that  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Chile  continues  to  deteriorate.  Among 
the  rising  tide  of  arbitrary  detentions 
in  Chile  were  the  arrests  of  members 
of  the  Chilean  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission last  December. 

In  its  human  rights  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  State  Department  fur- 


ther listed  a  number  of  human  rights 
violations  in  Chile.  For  example, 
during  1981,  at  least  68  incidents  of 
torture  were  reported  to  human  rights 
organizations  and  most  were  allegedly 
perpetrated  by  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Information  Center  (CNI)  or  ci- 
vilian police. 

Although  the  last  rei)Orted  disap- 
pearances occurred  in  1977,  about  635 
cases  from  the  period  1973-77  remain 
unresolved.  Amnesty  International  be- 
lieves this  figure  is  higher.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Chilean  Supreme  Court 
appointed  special  judges  in  1979  to  in- 
vestigate many  of  these  disappear- 
ances, the  State  Department  reports 
that  to  date  no  one  has  been  formally 
indicted.  In  addition  while  the  Chilean 
Government  has  denied  holding  politi- 
cal prisoners,  there  are  more  than  218 
persons  in  the  judicial  process  charged 
with  seditious  activity. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  incidents 
involving  human  rights  violations  in 
Chile  could  go  on.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  oppressive  nature  of  the  Pinochet 
regime  necessitates  that  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Chile  be  constantly  vigilant  and 
sensitive  to  the  issue  of  human  nghts 
in  that  beleaiguered  country.  By  his 
testimony  during  his  confirmation 
hearings,  Mr.  Theberge  failed  to  con- 
vince me  that  he  would  be  such  an 
Ambassador.  His  responses  to  Senator 
Kennedy's  questions  were  clearly  in- 
adequate and  demonstrated  a  marked 
insensitivity  to  the  vital  issue  of 
human  rights.  For  instance,  he  stated 
that  "there  has  been  a  significant  im- 
provement in  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Chile  since  1977."  This  state- 
ment, however,  ignores  the  significant 
continuing  pattern  of  human  rights 
abuses  in  Chile  today. 

That  the  administration  would 
nominate  Mr.  Theberge  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Chile  is  a  clear  testimony  of  its 
failure  to  show  sufficient  concern 
about  the  human  rights  violations  and 
oppressive  practices  of  the  Pinochet 
government.  Mr.  Theberge  is  an  unde- 
niable symbol  of  this  lack  of  concern 
and  for  that  reason,  I  am  opposed  to 
his  nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  no  fur- 
ther statements  to  be  made  on  this 
side.  Senator  Helms  is  managing  the 
nomination.  While  we  await  his  return 
to  the  Chamber,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  to  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  may  require. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  mention 
to  the  Senator  that  I  have  personally 
known  the  nominee,  James  Theberge, 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  our  fami- 
lies are  close  friends.  I  have  the  very 
highest  regard  for  him  as  a  person  and 
a  deep  respect  for  his  abilities  and 
background. 

He  has  a  deep  commitment  to  the 
ideals  and  values  of  our  country,  and 
he  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  our  Latin 
American  friends. 

He  has  been  a  student  of  Latin 
American  and  U.S.  relations  for  over 
two  decades. 

During  the  Ford  administration  he 
served  as  American  ambassador  to 
Nicaragua.  That  was  a  very  difficult 
period.  He  served  there,  however,  with 
distinction  in  this  sensitive  assign- 
ment. 

He  has  written  extensively  about 
Latin  America.  He  knows  the  people 
well,  he  knows  the  culture,  and  he 
knows  the  language.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  no  one  is  better  qualified  than  he 
to  serve  as  our  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  serve  the 
President  and  the  American  people  ex- 
tremely well. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
James  Theberge  is  well  known  to  me, 
as  well  as  to  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  for  his  expertise  on  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  We  have 
known  each  other  for  5  years,  and  I 
consider  him  to  be  extremely  well 
qualified  to  represent  U.S.  interests  in 
Chile  as  our  Ambassador. 

He  has  long  been  considered  an 
expert  on  Latin  American  policy  issues 
and  served  from  1975  to  1977  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  where  he 
received  high  marks  for  his  skill  and 
professionalism.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  the  early  1960's,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Departments 
Fulbright  Commission  on  scholarly  ex- 
change. He  has  authored  and  edited 


nine  books  on  Latin  America  and 
Spain,  and  knows  Latin  America  well, 
having  lived  and  traveled  in  many 
countries  In  the  region.  He  served  as 
director  of*  Latin  American  and  Iberian 
studies  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  at  Georgetown 
University,  just  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua.  He 
is  fluent  in  Spanish  and  has  a  working 
knowledge  of  French,  German.  Portu- 
guese, and  Italian. 

I  hold  James  Theberge  in  the  very 
highest  regard  as  a  scholar  and  diplo- 
mat, and  I  know  that  he  will  serve  his 
country  with  distinction  in  Chile.* 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  James  Daniel  Theberge,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Chile? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  James  Daniel  Theberge,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Chile? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83. 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


[RolIcRll  Vote  No.  40  Ex.] 
YEAS— 83 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenberger 


Bast 

Exon 

Pord 

Garn 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Hasten 

lAxalt 

bevin 

Uigar 

Mathias 

Malsunaga 

NAYS- 12 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Cranston  Keruiedy 

Eagleton  Leahy 

Helms  Long 


Mattingly 

McCIure 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Warner 

Weicker 

Williams 

Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 
Proxmire 
Riegle 
Tsongas 


NOT  VOTING- 

Stafford 
Thurmond 
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Wallop 


Schmitt 
Simpson 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Theberge  to  be  our  Ambassador  to 
Chile  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


The 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  resolution? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  The  majority 
leader  is  speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  an  order  now 
for  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  an  unprinted  resolution 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President^  would  it 
be  in  order  for  me  to  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
point  of  order,  with  great  respect,  only 
the  Chair  can  recognize  a  Senator  and 
not  another  Senator,  is  that  not  the 
case? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  recognized,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  asking  a  question 
whether  it  would  be  in  order  for  him 
''  to  yield  to  other  Senators  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 


IMPOSITION  OF  MARTIAL  LAW 
IN  POLAND  AND  RELEASE  OF 
LECH  WALESA 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  330)  on  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  on  Poland  and  the  re- 
lease of  Lech  Walesa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  is  submitted  by  Mr. 
Heinz,  for  himself.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Domenici.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Moyniham, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Sar- 
banes. Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Murkowski. 
Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Bosch- 
witz, Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Mattingly, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  and  25,  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party  of  Poland 
met  for  the  first  time  since  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  on  December  13. 
Those  meetings  emphasize  the  fact 
that  now  is  an  absolutely  crucial  time 
in  Polish  history.  It  is  a  critical  time 
for  the  future  development  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  Poland,  and.  on  a 
more  personal  level,  it  is  a  very  critical 
time  for  Lech  Walesa,  the  leader  of 
Solidarity  and  other  members  of  Soli- 
darity. 

Last  week  I  think  we  all  read  reports 
in  the  American  press  that  the  Polish 
Army  newspaper  had  made  harsh  ac- 
cusations of  criminal-like  conduct 
against  Walesa.  Clearly  the  hard-line 
factions  in  the  Polish  Government  and 
the  Polish  Communist  Party  are  at- 
tempting to  take  full  advantage  of 
martial  law  to  restore  the  repressive 


government  of  the  past  in  Poland.  The 
Central  Committee  meeting  empha- 
sized that  fact  when  it  issued  a  resolu- 
tion threatening  Solidarity  members 
with  severe  punishment  and  promising 
to  maintain  strict  social  controls. 

At  this  critical  point  it  is  vital  that 
the  Senate  express  itself  on  this 
matter  and  in  doing  so  seek  to  discour- 
age this  faction  and  promote  the  res- 
toration of  the  democratic  reforms 
that  Solidarity  has  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve. 

That  is  why  I  am  proposing  this  res- 
olution, which  is  cosponsored  by  a 
large  number  of  Senators.  This  resolu- 
tion will  not  by  itself  totally  turn  the 
tide.  But  it  will  be  an  important  ele- 
ment of  our  overall  policy,  and  I  think 
if  it  is  passed,  as  I  expect  it  to  be,  it 
will  put  the  world's  greatest  delibera- 
tive body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  clearly  on 
record  in  support  of  the  people  of 
Poland  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's efforts  on  their  behalf. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  grave 
concern  of  the  Senate  over  the  con- 
tinuation of  martial  law  in  Poland  and 
the  illegal  incarceration  of  Lech 
Walesa  and  other  Solidarity  members, 
and  it  calls  for  their  immediate  release 
and  the  inclusion  of  Lech  Walesa  and 
other  Solidarity  members  in  any  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  with  respect 
to  the  future  of  independence  and  de- 
mocracy in  Poland. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
keep  the  pressure  on  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure on  for  the  restoration  of  freedom 
in  Poland  and  for  the  release  of  im- 
prisoned Solidarity  memt>ers.  The  cur- 
rent meeting  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago 
gives  us  an  excellent  chance  to  send 
that  message  in  clear  and  unmistak- 
able language  at  a  critical  juncture  in 
Polish  history. 

I  might  add  that  only  last  week  the 
Banking  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  addressed  the  dilemma  of  the 
Polish  debt.  That  particular  crisis  pre- 
sents us  with  an  opportunity  to  reaf- 
firm our  own  system.  It  presents  mEuiy 
challenges.  And  in  doing  so  it  provides 
an  opportunity  to  use  leverage,  and  I 
believe  that  the  question  is  not  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  use  leverage.  I  be- 
lieve the  only  real  question  is  how  to 
use  it. 

The  problem  is  complex;  the  hope 
for  freedom  and  economic  recovery  for 
the  people  of  Poland  is  clouded  by  the 
threat  of  continued  repression  and 
deprivation;  the  possibility  of  effective 
Western  action  is  threatened  by  the 
possibility  of  allied  disarray. 

The  iron  fist  of  Soviet  domination 
has  gripped  all  of  Eastern  Europe 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  the  Soviets  have  acted  ruth- 
lessly to  maintain  their  hold.  Soviet 
tanks  rolled  in  and  crushed  the  Hun- 
garian revolt,  and  this  same  turn  of 
events  surfaced  again  in  1968  during 


the  crisis  in  Czechoslovakia.  Now  we 
are  confronted  with  Soviet-inspired 
martial  law  in  Poland,  and  while  the 
Soviets  have  not  entered  directly  into 
Polish  internal  affairs,  that  possibility 
could  swiftly  become  a  reality. 

Lest  anyone  doubt  exactly  what  is 
going  on  in  Poland,  I  shall  quote  to  my 
colleagues  a  very  penetrating  observa- 
tion that  Susan  Sontag  made  recently 
regarding  the  situation  in  Poland: 

Indeed  future  fascist  coups  detat  will  cer- 
tainly imitate  the  Polish  coup.  No  one  had 
ever  thought  of  turning  off  the  phones  for 
an  indiflnite  period.  No  one  had  ever 
thought  of  a  permanent  curfew.  No  one  had 
ever  thought  of  forbidding  the  sale  of  gaso- 
line for  private  cars.  Banning  all  public 
meetings.  Stopping  the  sale  of  rucksacks 
and  of  writing  paper.  Draconian  measures 
that  are  not  for  48  hours  but  simply  a  new 
way  of  life. 

That  is  what  we  are  going  on  record 
against,  in  this  case  with  seme  sr>eci- 
ficity. 

The  question.  I  believe,  is  not  wheth- 
er the  West  should  use  its  leverage  to 
influence  affairs  in  Poland  and  the 
broader  course  of  East- West  relations; 
the  question  is  how.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  search  for  options  that  will 
provide  us  with  the  leverage  we  need 
to  affect  the  course  of  future  policy 
within  Poland,  to  aid  the  cause  of 
Lech  Walesa  and  Solidarity,  and  to  re- 
store unity  in  the  Western  alliance. 

With  regard  to  Lech  Walesa  and  Sol- 
idarity whose  cause  we  seek  to  aid,  I 
say  that  during  the  past  2  years  Mr. 
Walesa,  as  the  leader  of  the  Solidarity 
movement,  and  other  trade  union 
movement  heads  have  risked  their 
lives  in  an  effort  to  promote  democrat- 
ic reforms  in  Poland.  They  have  chal- 
lenged the  Polish  Government  on  a 
number  of  issues  including  the  right  to 
strike  and  recognition  of  trade  union 
movements  and  they— at  least  until 
last  year— won  major  concessions.  I 
feel  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
make  every  effort  to  assure  that  these 
concessions  are  preserved  and  that 
Lech  Walesa  and  Solidarity  are  free  to 
continue  their  work. 

If  this  resolution  will  in  any  way 
serve  to  discourage  such  a  possibility 
of  criminal  action  against  Walesa,  it 
will  have  more  than  served  its  pur- 
pose. But  it  will  also  put  us  clearly  on 
record  once  again  expressing  the  Sen- 
ate's hope  that  the  democratic  re- 
forms for  which  Solidarity  has  worked 
so  hard  will  not  be  lost  to  history  but 
will  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Polish  political  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  a  resolution 
that  was  adopted  by  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress.  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
District,  which  is  part  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  of  the  United  States 
in  North  America.  The  resolution  ex- 
presses the  Polish-American  Congress 
views  regarding  the  crisis  in  Poland 
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and  other  matters  affecting  Poles  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  this  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

RESoLtrrioN 
(Adopted  by  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Polish-American  Congress.  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania District,  January  31.  1982.  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania) 

1.  Representing  250.000  persons  of  Polish 
Lineage,  we  are  gravely  concerned  for  the 
Polish  Nation  and  the  plight  of  the  Polish 
people  in  their  heroic  struggle  for  economic, 
social,  and  ideological  justice  under  godless 
governments  that  have  inflicted  martial  law 
on  the  masses  already  suffering  starvation 
and  repression  from  the  Communist  system. 

2.  We  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  insti- 
gating, its  puppet  Polish  Military  Commu- 
nist Regime  for  instituting,  and  Polish  Com- 
munist Parliament  for  legalizing  "a  state  of 
war"  against  the  oppressed  people  of 
Poland. 

The  deceit  and  cruelty  of  martial  law  by 
the  Communist  regime  of  Poland,  acting  as 
surrogates  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  de- 
ployment of  Polish-speaking  Russian  troops. 
dressed  in  Polish  Army  uniforms  dispersed 
among  Polish  troops  constitute  an  invasion 
by  proxy  by  Russia's  godless  piUagers— an 
"internal"  invasion  of  convenience  to 
"remedy"  the  failure  of  Communism  in 
Poland  and  other  Soviet  Bloc  nations. 

3.  Soviet  intentions  of  world  domination 
have  been  progressively  bolder  in  the  past 
four  decades.  Soviet  agents  murdered  20.000 
captive  Polish  officers  and  intellectuals  in 
the  Katyn  Forest,  a  crime  which  has  been 
conveniently  forgotten.  The  seed  for  the 
planned  world  conquest  was  planted  at  the 
Yalta  and  Postdam  Conferences.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  Poland  and  other 
Eastern  European  nations  were  "surren- 
dered" to  the  Stalinist  Russian  yoke  of  tyr- 
anny. The  Soviets  and  Polish  Conununlsts 
pledged  at  that  time  that  there  would  be 
free  elections— to  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose.  This  never  happened.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary,  but  true  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  must  bear  the 
guilt  for  their  senseless  act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  these  38 
years  of  Commimist  domination  there  have 
been  other  riots  in  Poland  for  food,  protest- 
ing higher  prices  and  other  injustices.  Rus- 
sian tanks  crushed  the  revolt  of  Hungarian 
patriots  In  1956  and  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 
In  1980,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghani- 
stan and  has  engaged  in  genocidal  chemical 
and  gas  warfare. 

In  May  1981,  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul 
II  (Karol  Wojtyla)  was  shot  by  an  assassin. 
We  are  inclined  to  give  full  credibility  to 
Italian  authorities'  theory  that  this  was  an 
act  of  planned  international  terrorist  con- 
spiracy. The  theory  concludes  that  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Holy  Father,  at  a  time 
when  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski  lay  near 
death,  would  eliminate  Poland's  vital  spirit- 
ual leadership  and  weaken  the  Solidarity 
movement  toward  collapse,  setting  the  stage 
for  resurgence  of  a  strong  Communist  Gov- 
ernment and  reducing  the  need  of  Soviet  in- 
volvement or  military  action. 

We  rejoice  that  His  Holiness  has  recov- 
ered from  his  ordeal,  and  vigorously  support 
His  continuance  of  spiritual  leadership  in 
the  worldwide  struggle  for  human  rights 
and  peace. 


4.  We  commend  and  fully  support  the  Sol- 
idarity, its  courageous  leader  Lech  Walesa 
and  its  ideals;  and  we  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  goals  it  espouses.  We  pray  for 
his  and  other  Solidarity  members  safety. 
The  Solidarity  movement  is  a  miraculous  ac- 
complishment that  has  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world.  Ironically,  martial  law  has 
strengthened  the  Solidarity  and  magnified 
its  meaning.  It  is  more  than  a  Polish  in- 
volvement. It  is  a  worldwide  movement. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  people  of 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
and  other  communities  for  their  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  Polish  people  and  Soli- 
darity through  financial  and  food  contribu- 
tions. We  appreciate  the  participation  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials and  labor  unions  in  related  events 
sponsored  by  the  Polish  American  Congress 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  District. 

5.  We  appeal  to  all  freedom  loving  people 
for  continued  support  of  the  people  of 
Poland  by  contributing  to  the  Polish  Fund 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress. 

6.  Mindful  of  and  protesting  the  suffering 
inflicted  by  martial  law,  we  are  seriously 
concerned  about  the  welfare  and  health  of 
Lech  Walesa  and  the  thousands  of  Solidari- 
ty members  and  other  Polish  citizens  who 
have  been  tntemed  in  "concentration  type" 
prison  camps  without  proper  heat  and 
clothing  or  sanitary  facilities.  Solidarity  is 
an  idea  of  hope  and  faith  and.  in  unity,  a 
search  for  human  dignity  of  working  people. 
People  are  being  unjustly  imprisoned,  but 
their  desire  for  self  worth  and  well-being, 
the  yearning  for  freedom  in  a  just  society 
will  continue  to  flourish  freely. 

7.  We  accept  and  support  the  United 
States  Government  sanctions  against  the 
Polish  military  regime  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  very  necessary  measures  and  understand 
that  President  Reagan  has  commendably 
encouraged  assistance  to  the  Polish  people 
through  private  channels.  We  urge  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  stronger  meas- 
ures against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Polish  Government  if  the  crisis  in  Poland 
worsens  in  repression  of  the  Polish  people. 
However,  simultaneously,  we  respectfully 
encourage  President  Reagan  to  provide 
relief  to  Poland's  ailing  economy  at  an  ap- 
propriate time,  when  it  is  deemed  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  suffering  people  of 
Poland. 

8.  We  deeply  mourn  the  death  of  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynski,  Primate  of  Poland, 
who  was  the  champion  of  human  rights  for 
the  people  of  Poland;  and  welcome  his  suc- 
cessor. His  Excellency  Archbishop  Joseph 
Glemp  with  affectionate  affirmation  of  sup- 
port to  continue  the  pastoral  and  social 
work  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski. 

9.  His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Krol. 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  Aloysius  A. 
Mazewski.  National  President  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  have  been  devotedly  in- 
volved in  arranging  aid  to  the  Polish  people 
on  a  world-wide  scale.  We  appreciate  and 
commend  their  dedicated  leadership,  which 
has  brought  global  focus  on  Polish  Ameri- 
can concern  for  the  long-suffering  people  of 
Poland. 

10.  The  Federal  Government-sponsored 
show  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland"  will  be  aired 
world  wide  on  January  31.  We  urge  televi- 
sion networks  in  the  Delaware  Valley  to  air 
this  one  hour  production.  It  would  be  a  well- 
justified  public  service. 

11.  Recognizing  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  structure  of  our  Polish 
American  society,  where  new  generations  of 
native  bom  Americans  of  Polish  Ancestry 


are   entering   upon   the   stage   of   life,   we 
wholeheartedly  advocate: 

a.  An  expansion  of  educational  aid  to  our 
younger  generations. 

b.  F^lll  and  consistent  support  of  their  as- 
pirations, goals  and  pursuits  in  all  walks  of 
life,  in  politics,  in  business,  in  scientific  aspi- 
rations and  other  endeavors. 

12.  Demographic  statistics  project  that 
there  will  be  more  senior  citizen  Polish 
Americans  in  the  next  two-decades.  We  urge 
compassion  and  consideration  to  their  needs 
and  well  being,  and  support  their  aspira- 
tions and  pursuits  in  various  endeavors. 

13.  Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  played 
by  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish  descent  in 
the  struggle  for  American  Independence 
and  also  their  vast  and  lasting  contributions 
to  the  present  greatness  of  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  communities  and 
causes  throughout  America,  we  urge  that 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  be  given,  well 
deserved,  greater  representation  in  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments. 

Long  Live  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
Long  Live  A  Truly  Free  Poland. 
Long  Live  the  United  States  of  America. 
Long  Live  Solidarity  and  Lech  Walesa. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  in- 
troduced. I  thank  him  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  join  him  in  it. 

I  would  make  but  two  observations 
in  the  aftermath  of  his  own  eloquent 
statement.  First.  Mr.  President,  sever- 
al weeks  ago  on  the  floor  of  this  body, 
the  U.S.  Senate  had  the  opportunity 
actually  to  do  something  about  the  im- 
position of  military  rule  in  Poland  and 
the  scattering  of  forces  of  Solidarity 
by  following  our  own  laws  and  declar- 
ing in  default  the  loans,  which,  having 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  lenders  ap- 
plied for  restitution.  It  was  the  fixed 
practice  of  the  CCC  to  require  in  that 
event  the  normal  commercial  proce- 
dure of  a  declaration  of  default.  In  the 
dark  of  the  night,  I  fear  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  White  House  that  this 
would  not  happen.  And  when  the  reso- 
lution that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin—who I  am  happy  to  see  in  the 
Chamber,  my  learned  and  distin- 
guished friend— and  I  introduced,  the 
forces  of  the  Department  of  State 
were  brought  to  bear,  the  matter  was 
put  over,  and  in  the  end,  to  what  I 
think  will  not  be  our  credit  years 
hence,  we,  by  a  somewhat  more  or  less 
narrow  margin,  declined  to  do  what 
we,  in  any  event,  felt  ought  to  have 
been  done.  Even  so,  that  option  re- 
mains and  we  have  before  us  this  reso- 
lution which  I  can  imagine  the  whole 
of  the  Senate  would  wish  to  support. 

I  wish  it  recorded  for  the  record  and 
to  be  heard  In  the  Eastern  capitals 
that  this  resolution  declares  that  the 
detention  of  Lech  Walesa  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords  final 
acts. 
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Mr.  President,  if  the  Government  of 
Poland  has  violated  that  act  in  the 
clearest  collusion  under  the  direction 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  remains  an  option  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
other  signatories  in  Western 'Europe 
and  Canada  to  declare  that  our  own 
endorsement  and  signature  to  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  can  be  suspended.  It 
having  been  unilaterally  abrogated  by 
the  Eastern  bloc,  the  case  overwhelm- 
ingly could  be  made  that  it  no  longer 
binds  the  democratic  nations.  Surely 
the  Soviets  would  want  to  take  note  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  in  this 
matter. 

I  would  like,  unless  there  is  a  differ- 
ent view,  it  recorded  that  this  resolu- 
tion declares  that  the  United  States 
has  grounds  for  disassociating  itself 
from  the  Helsinki  accords. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  this  opportuni- 
ty to  join  him  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  eloquent  words,  his  perti- 
nent suggestions,  and  for  his  excellent 
record  on  this  Issue.  I  refer,  in  particu- 
lar, to  the  amendment  that  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  introduced 
only  last  week. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  this  resolution  which  I  am 
confident  will  pass  with  a  very  solid 
majority. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Ml.  President,  I  think 
we  better  get  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  apologize  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  interrupting. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  this  resolution  is  just 
the  beginning  of  a  commitment  that 
we  in  the  U.S.  Senate  make  to  contin- 
ue to  put  pressure  on  the  Soviet  prox- 
ies who  are  now  in  charge  in  Poland, 
and  on  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Today 
I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Treasury  or  other  Govern- 
ment corporations,  such  as  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  from 
paying  on  loan  guarantees  or  agree- 
ments unless  the  borrowing  country 
has  officially  been  declared  in  default. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  kind  words.  He  and  I  intro- 
duced a  Polish  debt  amendment  on 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bin  and  came  within  nine  votes  of 
acknowledging  Polish  default  on  loans 
from  the  West.  My  bill  would  address 


the  Polish  debt  problem,  but  it  would 
also  include  Romania  and  other  coun- 
tries if,  in  fact,  this  begins  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing problem. 

So  I  rise  In  support  of  this  resolution 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor, 
but  I  hope  we  can  go  further. 

This  morning,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  we  held  hearings.  This 
was  one  of  a  series  of  hearings  we  are 
having  on  the  subject  of  the  Polish 
debt.  This  morning,  among  our  wit- 
nesses was  a  member  of  Solidarity 
who,  on  the  day  of  the  crackdown, 
happened  to  be  In  New  York  City.  His 
name  was  on  the  list  of  those  to  be  ar- 
rested. He  Is  now  a  visiting  lecturer  at 
Yale  University.  We  were  proud  to 
have  him  come  down  and  speak  to  us. 
His  position  was  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  proxies  who  tu-e  now  in  charge 
in  Poland  and  on  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  up  to  Congress  to  exi>ose  the  folly  of 
the  current  situation,  where  we  seem 
to  be  barlting  louder  and  louder  but 
our  bite  grows  softer  and  softer. 

Also  at  our  hearing  today  we  had 
the  head  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress. He  spoke  out  on  the  same  point. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has  In- 
cluded a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Polish-American  Congress  as  part  of 
the  Record  today. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

But  I  want  to  say,  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Sutxiommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  that 
I  intend  to  continue  hearings  on  the 
Issue  of  Soviet  bloc  debt  and.  If  neces- 
sary, to  force  a  vote  on  default  once 
again.  This  Issue  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  our  credibility  abroad,  our 
credibility  both  with  our  allies  and 
with  our  adversaries. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  not 
only  thank  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  words  but  recognize  in  par- 
ticular his  leadership  and  great  initia- 
tive In  pursuing  the  issue  of  default, 
not  just  by  Poland  but  by  other  East- 
em  bloc  coimtries.  I  deeply  appreciate 
his  support  for  this  resolution  and  ev- 
erything he  is  doing  to  try  to  make 
sure  that  those  freedoms  that  we  take 
for  granted  here  In  this  country  do  not 
disappear  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PERCY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  whereas  clauses  that  I  was  Inter- 
ested In  Indicates  that: 

No  useful  and  reliable  information  has 
been  made  available  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  whereabouts  or  the  con- 
dition of  Lech  Walesa. 

Is  there  Information  that  we  do  have 
about  the  well-being,  the  condition  of 
Mr.  Walesa,  who  is  engaged  in  obvious- 
ly   nothing    but    political    activities 


aimed  to  benefit  and  improve  the 
rights  of  workers  In  a  society  presum- 
ably devoted  to  the  well-being  of  work- 
ers? Has  there  been  any  authentic  in- 
formation made  available  to  the  world 
as  to  his  whereabouts,  exactly  where 
he  Is,  why  he  has  been  detained,  what 
the  charges  are  against  him,  and  why 
he  Is  not  able  to  engage  in  a  practice 
that  you  would  think  a  goverrunent 
taking  into  account  the  well-being  of 
workers  and  a  recognized  spokesman 
who,  overnight,  has  built  an  organiza- 
tion of  millions  of  people,  certainly 
that  voice  should  be  heard  from. 
Where  is  he? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  that  the  Senator  Is  making 
Is  entirely  correct.  To  answer  the  Sen- 
ator, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  are  only  the  pronouncements  of 
the  Government,  the  martial  law  Gov- 
ernment in  Poland,  that  Lech  Walesa 
is  alive.  They  say  he  is  well.  But  there 
is  no  independent  corroborative  infor- 
mation from  anybody  that  I  would 
have  any  confidence  in. 

At  this  moment,  about  the  only  In- 
formation we  have  is  that  Lech 
Walesa  sent  a  message  out  with  a 
priest  saying  that  any  report  that  he 
had  signed  anything  was  false,  and  no 
one  iuiows  what  the  situation  is 
beyond  that.  The  fact  is  we  have  no 
good  information,  no  reliable  Informa- 
tion of  any  kind,  that  this  Senator  Is 
aware  of.  The  Polish  Government  Is 
stonewalling  it.  Hopefully,  we  can 
break  down  that  wall  with  steps  such 
as  the  one  we  are  taking  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  resolution, 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  do  have  some  word 
where  Walesa  is  so  that  he  can  contin- 
ue to  carry  on  work  which  is  embraced 
in  the  framework  of  the  Helsinki 
accord,  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  a  solemn  signator. 

If  that  commitment  has  been  made, 
why  not  let  us  fulfill  it?  It  can  be 
done,  certainly,  through  this  one 
person  who  is  a  symbol  that  people  do 
have  and  should  have  a  right  to  speak 
out  for  their  willingness  and  their 
desire  to  further  the  Interests  of  the 
working  people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  is  entirely  right.  I  would  only 
emphasize  that  this  resolution  refers 
not  only  to  Lech  Walesa,  but  to  all 
others  who  are  detained  for  political 
acts,  and  calls  for  their  release  from 
detention  forthwith. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Heinz,  for  offering  this  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  release  of  Lech  Walesa  and 
other  political  leaders  in  Poland.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  with 
him  In  sponsoring  this  resolution. 

What  is  happening  In  Poland  today 
epitomizes  the  hyprocrlsy  of  Soviet- 
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bloc  totalitarianism.  On  April  9,  1981, 
I  delivered  a  speech  before  this  body 
stating  that  the  ongoing  crisis  in 
Poland  presented  the  international 
community  with  a  classic  example  of 
the  contradictions  between  the  theory 
and  actual  practice  of  communism. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917 
was  premised  on  the  theory  that  the 
peasants  and  workers— the  proletar- 
iat— had  historically  represented  the 
exploited  and  oppressed  classes  of  the 
world.  Communist  ideology  promoted 
the  idea  of  a  completely  classless  socie- 
ty, wherein  the  exploitation  and  op- 
pression of  the  proletariat  would 
cease. 

Solidarity  began  as  a  small,  almost 
obscure,  union  in  the  shipyards  of 
Gdansk.  It  grew  to  encompass  10  mil- 
lion industrial  workers  from  the  coal 
miners  of  Silesia  to  the  factory  work- 
ers in  the  major  cities,  and  spread  to 
the  rural  areas  to  encompass  the  peas- 
ant farmers. 

Why  was  Solidarity  so  successful  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time?  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  Communist 
Party  elite  in  Poland,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Eastern  bloc,  is  a  symbol  of  cor- 
ruption and  privilege  in  a  supposedly 
classless  society.  This  position  of  privi- 
lege was  built  upon  the  backs  of  those 
very  people— the  peasants  and  work- 
ers—who were  in  the  vanguard  and 
who  were  the  supposed  beneficiaries 
of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917. 

Solidarity  has,  therefore,  become 
the  most  glaring  example  of  the  con- 
tinuing exploitation  of  the  proletariat 
in  the  Eastern  bloc  for  the  past  65 
years.  Par  from  evolving  into  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  or  into 
classless  societies,  we  have  witnessed 
the  emergence  and  perpetuation  of  a 
new  elite— a  Communist  bourgeoisie 
who  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  far 
beyond  the  reach  or  dreams  of  the 
proletariat  in  their  countries. 

Solidarity  challenged  this  system  of 
corruption  and  oppression.  Solidarity 
has  come  to  represent  the  failure  of 
communism.  Solidarity  was  more  than 
just  an  independent  trade  union.  It 
represented  a  union  of  workers  who 
realized  that  the  Communist  system 
had  not  met  and  would  never  meet 
their  basic  needs.  It  did  not  deliver 
food  to  their  tables,  meaning  to  their 
jobs,  happiness  to  their  lives,  or  hope 
for  their  futures.  In  essence,  the 
Polish  people,  through  Solidarity, 
were  trying  to  establish  a  system 
which  worked  for  them. 

What  this  resolution  actually  says  is 
that  the  proletariat  in  Poland  deserve 
to  participate  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic decisionmaking  processes  of 
their  government.  That  they  are 
denied  this  opportunity  only  exposes 
the  Communist  system  for  what  it 
really  is— an  oppressive  and  corrupt 
minority  who  fear  the  masses  of  their 
own  people. 


Passage  of  this  resolution  will  send  a 
strong  signal  to  the  martial  law  lead- 
ers in  Poland  and  the  Soviet  leaders 
that  the  lU.S.  Senate  sees  this  crack- 
down for  what  it  really  is— the  contin- 
ued exploitation  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  of  the  Easten  bloc. 

Mr.  PEHCY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague  Senator  Heinz  in  this 
resolution  as  a  cosponsor  and  strong 
supporter. 

I  particularly  wish  to  underscore  the 
next  to  last  whereas  clause  of  the  reso- 
lution: "Whereas  no  useful  and  reli- 
able information  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  Polish  Government  re- 
garding the  whereabouts  or  condition 
of  Lech  Walesa." 

Two  and  a  half  months  have  indeed 
passed  since  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  in  Poland  without  authoritative 
news  of  Walesa  and  the  other  detain- 
ees. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  call  on  their 
behalf  for  the  release  of  Lech  Walesa 
and  others  detained  in  Poland  for  po- 
litical reasons,  and  that  Walesa  and 
other  detained  Solidarity  leaders  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  freely  in  negotia- 
tions on  the  future  of  Solidarity  and 
Poland. 

LECa  WALESA  MUST  BE  RELEASED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolution 
calling  for  the  release  of  Lech  Walesa 
and  other  members  of  the  Solidarity 
trade  union  movement  who  have  been 
detained  since  the  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland  on  December  13. 

It  has  been  almost  3  months  since 
the  people  of  Poland  have  heard  from 
Lech  Walesa,  and  his  detention  be- 
comes more  ominous  each  day.  The 
crackdown  and  subsequent  roundup  of 
political  opponents  by  the  Jaruzelski 
military  regime  has  destroyed  any 
trust  that  the  Polish  people  had  for 
their  Government.  Despite  efforts  by 
the  regime  to  crush  Solidarity,  indica- 
tions are  that  popular  discontent  is 
spreading.  Recent  reports  indicate 
that  the  Polish  militia  arrested  over 
4,000  Poles  who  violated  the  martial 
law  decree. 

By  holding  Lech  Walesa  and  con- 
tinuing its  policy  of  repression,  the 
Jaruzelski  regime  is  feeding  popular 
discontent  and  further  enlarging  the 
rift  between  worker  and  Government 
that  threatens  to  fracture  this  trou- 
bled nation.  What  Poland  needs  more 
than  ever  is  the  return  to  voluntary 
political  accommodation,  economic 
reform,  and  the  democratic  process, 
and  the  only  way  this  can  be  achieved 
is  by  the  release  of  Lech  Walesa. 

Mr.  F*resident,  the  achievements  of 
Solidarity  brought  new  hope  to  the 
Polish  nation  and  to  all  who  care 
about  the  cause  of  Polish  freedom.  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  presently  before  the 
Senate,  and  through  this  resolution,  to 
help  gain  the  release  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  done  so  much  in  the 


past  to  assure  Polish  freedom,  and 
who  are  the  only  ones  who  can  now 
save  Poland  from  tragedy. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  other  requests  to  speak,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMirr),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  41  Leg.] 

YEAS-94 

Abdnor 

Exon 

McClure 

Andrews 

Ford 

Melcher 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Biden 

Hart 

Nickles 

Boren 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Hollings 

Quayle 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stennis 

E>eConcini 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Denton 

lAxalt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dodd 

lievln 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Long 

Warner 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

East 

Mattlngly 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Goldwater 

Simpson 

Thurmond 

Schmitt 

BUfford 

Wallop 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  330)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  330 

Whereas,  the  American  people  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  struggle  of  the  Polish 
people  to  create  indigenous  democratic  in- 
stitutions including  independent  trade 
unidns  which  reflect  their  own  history  and 
values; 
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Whereas,  the  American  people  and  the 
citizens  of  Poland  have  traditionally  shared 
a  close  and  lasting  bond  that  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  Solidarity  trade  union  move- 
ment; 

Whereas.  Lech  Walesa  the  leader  of  the 
Solidarity  movement,  has  been  refcognized 
both  within  Poland,  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  the  single  mast  impor- 
tant and  influential  leader  of  the  Polish 
workers,  and  of  all  those  who  seek  demo- 
cratic reform  in  Poland; 

Whereas.  Solidarity  represents  an  inde- 
pendent trade  union  that  is  supported  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
and  is  trying  to  form  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  between  government  and  work- 
ers: 

Whereas,  Poland  is  a  signatory  to  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  of  1975  which  obligates  the 
signatories  to  respect  and  maintain  condi- 
tions of  freedom  and  diversity  within  their 
respective  countries; 

Whereas,  approximately  two  months  have 
passed  since  the  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland  which  has  resulted  in  the  incarcer- 
ation of  thousands,  including  Solidarity 
leader  Lech  Walesa: 

Whereas,  no  useful  and  reliable  Informa- 
tion has  been  made  available  by  the  Polish 
government  regarding  the  whereabouts  or 
condition  of  Lech  Walesa;  and 

Whereas,  the  continuing  detention  of 
Lech  Walesa  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act,  to  wit,  that  participating 
States  will  respect  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

Lech  Walesa  as  well  as  others  detained  for 
political  acts  be  released  from  detention 
forthwith; 

Lech  Walesa  and  other  Solidarity  mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  participate  in  ongoing 
discussions  and  negotiations  concerning  the 
future  of  Solidarity,  as  well  as  the  future  of 
democratic  reform  in  Poland; 

Lech  Walesa  and  other  Solidarity  mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  comment  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland,  and  allowed  to  travel  freely 
both  within  Poland  and  abroad. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


STANDBY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1982— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
conference  report  on  S.  1503. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  S.  1503  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  The  report  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1503)  to  authorize  the  President  to  aHocate 
supplies  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
refined  petroleum  products  during  a  severe 


petroleum  supply  shortage,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  February  22,  1982.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  time  limitation  on  debate  on  this 
measure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct.  There  is  1 
hour  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member;  1  hour 
allotted  to  Senator  Bradley,  and  30 
minutes  allotted  to  Senator  Nickles. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  very  much  hope  this 
matter  can  be  disposed  of  and  to  have 
final  passage  of  the  conference  report 
before  the  Senate  recesses  today. 

Based  on  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest the  Chair  has  just  repeated,  it 
may  put  us  just  a  little  past  the  usual 
recess  hour  of  6  o'clock.  I  would 
expect  not  much.  If  Senators  do  not 
use  all  of  the  time  that  is  provided  for 
in  the  agreement,  it  is  still  possible 
that  we  can  finish  this  matter  and 
recess  the  Senate  at  approximately  6 
p.m.,  which  would  be  my  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1982.  This  act  provides  the 
President  basic  authority  to  allocate 
petroleum  supplies  temporarily  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage.  It  also  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  devise  a  standby  Federal  allo- 
cation program  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  is  fully  prepared  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  a  serious  petrole- 
um supply  shortage.  As  my  colleagues 
will  remember,  S.  1503  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  29,  1981,  by  a  vote 
of  85  to  7.  The  House  passed  a  similar 
bill  by  a  substantial  majority  on  De- 
cember 14,  1981. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  these  bills  was  completed.  In 
my  opinion,  the  conference  agreement 
reconciles  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  A  careful  reading  of 
the  conference  report  shows  that  it  in- 
corporates in  large  part  the  Senate  bill 
as  passed.  The  conference  report  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Senate  conferees  and  deserves  the 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  this 
body. 


Since  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  expired  on  September  30, 
1981,  the  President  has  been  without 
basic  general  authority  to  allocate  pe- 
troleum supplies  in  the  event  of  a 
severe  petroleum  shortage.  The  mas- 
sive bipartisan  support  that  S.  1503 
has  received  reflects  the  general  recog- 
nition that  the  President  should  have 
such  authority  and  should  conduct  ef- 
fective contingency  planning  for  oil 
emergencies.  Prior  to  explaining  the 
major  provisions  of  the  conference 
agreement,  I  think  it  would  be  worth- 
while to  review  briefly  the  principal 
reasons  that  this  legislation  is  so  es- 
sential. 

Last  summer,  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing expiration  of  the  EPAA,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  held  hearings  on  what 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  during  severe  disruptions  in 
petroleum  markets  and  what  type,  if 
any,  new  legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  fulfill  that 
role.  During  2  days  of  oversight  hear- 
ings and  2  days  of  legislative  hearings, 
the  committee  received  testimony  on 
these  issues  from  witnesses  represent- 
ing a  broad  spectrum  of  interests. 

The  witnesses  before  the  committee 
universally  agreed  that  an  unregulated 
market  should  establish  price  and  allo- 
cate supply  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible.  A  few  witnesses— notably  the 
administrations  and  the  energy  ana- 
lysts—argued that  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  the  petroleum 
marketplace  since  1973  demonstrates 
that  such  intervention  should  never  be 
permitted  to  recur. 

However,  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  witnesses  expressed  the  view 
that  the  free  market  would  not  func- 
tion adequately  in  allocating  supplies 
in  certain  circumstances  during  a 
severe  petroleimi-supply  shortage,  and 
that  rural  areas,  in  particular,  might 
be  disadvantaged. 

Although  views  differed  as  to  the 
priority  that  should  be  given  to  alloca- 
tion controls  and  the  appropriate 
point  at  which  such  controls  should  be 
imposed,  it  was  the  firm  consensus  of 
all  segments  of  the  petroleum  industry 
that  the  President  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  intervene  in  the  market- 
place when  warranted  by  the  severity 
of  the  shortage. 

Testimony  that  reviewed  the  body  of 
authority  surviving  the  EPAA  unani- 
mously concluded  that  general  clear 
authority  to  impose  allocation  and 
price  controls  would  not  exist  after 
the  EPAA  expired. 

However,  witnesses  expressed  virtu- 
ally no  support  for  extending  the 
EPAA.  Instead,  the  consensus  was 
that  new  legislation  should  be  enacted 
which  would  avoid  the  excesses  of  the 
EPAA  yet  provide  the  President  with 
allocation  authority  that  is  sufficient- 
ly broad  and  flexible  to  tailor  a  Feder- 
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al  response  to  the  scope,  impact,  and 
duration  of  a  petroleum  supply  disrup- 
tion. S.  1503  was  the  product  of  that 
consensxis. 

S.  1503  embodies  a  compromise.  The 
compromise  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  views  of  those  who  believe  that 
Government  intervention  in  the 
market  is  always  counterproductive 
with  those  who  believe  that  such 
intervention  may  be  essential  during  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage. 

Our  past  experience  with  petroleum 
disruptions  indicates  that  the  public 
would  not  have  confidence  in  the  abili- 
ty of  the  marketplace  to  allocate  sup- 
plies adequately.  Should  a  severe  dis- 
ruption occur,  the  marketplace  may 
not  respond  quickly  enough  to  main- 
tain adequate  supplies  for  certain  criti- 
cal needs. 

In  particular  circimistances.  Federal 
allocation  may  be  essential  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  or  limiting  wide- 
spread economic  hardship  or  damage. 
For  example,  were  there  no  Federal  al- 
location program  and  a  shortage  oc- 
curred during  peak  planting  or  har- 
vesting periods,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  reduce  or  defer  agricultural  oper- 
ations in  certain  areas  until  adequate 
supplies  become  available. 

A  severe  shortage  could  thus  cause 
essential  farming  operations  to  be  cur- 
tailed or  even  terminated. 

Moreover,  our  past  experience  with 
petroleum  disruptions  indicates  that 
significant  numbers  of  consumers 
heavily  dependent  on  petroleum  might 
begin  hoarding  supplies,  anticipating 
that  some  areas  of  the  country  might 
bid  away  supplies  from  other  areas  or 
that  price  increases  would  render  pe- 
troleum products  unaffordable. 

During  any  nationwide  shortage, 
hoarding  would  pose  a  serious  problem 
because  it  creates  an  artificial  demand 
at  the  very  time  that  demand  must  be 
restrained,  thus  aggravating  the 
supply  shortage  and  accelerating  price 
increases. 

The  need  to  assure  the  public,  par- 
ticularly during  the  early  stages  of  a 
supply  disruption,  that  petroleum 
products  would  be  available  in  their 
area  is  a  compelling  reason  for  author- 
izing a  Federal  standby  allocation  pro- 
gram that  could  be  activated  if  neces- 
sary. 

A  major  petroleiun  supply  disrup- 
tion is  a  national  problem  that  de- 
mands a  coordinated  national  re- 
sponse. Only  the  Federal  Government 
can  organize  such  a  response.  If  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  provide 
that  coordination.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment might  feel  compelled  to  act 
unilaterally  to  deal  with  a  shortage. 

The  possibility  for  such  uncoordinat- 
ed actions  already  exists.  Unless  the 
Federal  Government  asserts  control, 
the  multiplicity  of  often  conflicting 
State  and  local  laws  already  on  the 
books  could  disrupt  commerce  and  ex- 


acerbate the  impact  of  a  shortage  on 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  1503  re- 
flects these  considerations.  Its  pur- 
poses are  to  grant  the  President  limit- 
ed and  temporary  authority  to  allo- 
cate crude  oil  and  petroleum  products, 
in  his  diacretion,  in  the  event  of  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage,  and 
to  minimize  the  adverse  impacts  of 
such  a  shortage  on  the  American 
people  and  the  domestic  economy. 

The  President's  determination  of  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage  is 
not  restricted  to  conditions  which  are 
national  in  scope  but  may  also  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  circumstances  in 
a  specific  region,  which  may  include 
one  or  more  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof. 

The  conference  agreement  stressed 
the  breadth  of  discretion  and  range  of 
options  available  to  the  President  in 
allocating  petroleum.  In  this  regard, 
the  statement  of  manager  stated: 

The  authority  delegated  to  the  President 
under  this  Act  is  intended  to  provide  the 
President  with  maximum  flexibility  to  im- 
plement an  allocation  program  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and. 
in  his  Judgment,  is  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular shortage  at  hand.  Thus,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  President,  in 
his  discretion,  may,  for  example,  choose  to 
limit  allocations  to  a  single  category  of  pe- 
troleum product,  to  certain  classes  of  end- 
users,  or  to  allocations  of  crude  oil  among 
refiners,  and  may  choose  to  implement  the 
program  throughout  the  United  States  or  in 
any  region  of  the  United  States. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  Senate 
provision  stating  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  require  that 
any  action  taken  under  this  act  be 
taken  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
been  required  under  the  EPAA. 
As  the  statement  of  managers  notes: 
The  President's  allocation  authority 
under  this  Act  is  discretionary,  not  manda- 
tory as  it  was  under  the  EPAA.  The  funda- 
mental concept  behind  the  conference 
agreement  is  recognition  that  the  nature 
and  scope  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage  is  inherently  unpredictable,  and 
therefore,  the  President  needs  the  capabil- 
ity and  flexibility  to  tailor  his  response  to 
the  particular  circumstances  facing  him. 
The  basic  philosophy  behind  this  Act  is 
broad  flexibility  and  minimum  government 
involvement  In  the  marketplace. 

The  conference  report  provides  that, 
upon  enactment  of  the  Federal  law, 
any  provision  of  a  State  law  or  regula- 
tion would  be  superseded  to  the  extent 
that  such  law  or  regulation  provides 
for  allocation  or  pricing  of  petroleimi 
products. 

This  provision  reflects  the  general 
policy  that  the  decision  as  to  when 
suid  to  what  extent  to  replace  market 
mechanisms  with  mandatory  price  and 
allocation  program  in  the  petroleum 
industry  Is  a  Federal  decision,  and 
State  laws  that  would  usurp  this  Fed- 
eral role  should  be  preempted. 

However,  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  by  rule  certain 
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classes  or  categories  of  exceptions  to 
this  preemption.  As  the  Statement  of 
Managers  states: 

In  determining  whether  a  particular  State 
law  or  regulation  is  encompassed  by  the 
terms  "pricing"  or  "allocation,"  and  is 
thereby  preempted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  both  the  purpose  and  actual  effect 
of  the  State  law  or  regulation  as  well  as  the 
purposes  of  the  preempting  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Another  consideration  is  whether  a 
State  law  would  significantly  impede  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  allocation  program  if 
implemented.  Although  certain  laws  will  not 
be  preempted  upon  enactment  of  the  Act, 
some  of  those  laws  ultimately  may  actually 
conflict  with  Implementation  of  the  Federal 
program  during  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage.  In  thst  event  the  conferees  antici- 
pate that  such  conflicts  will  be  resolved  by 
the  courts  In  favor  of  the  Federal  require- 
ments superseding  those  of  the  States. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  require  the 
President  to  promulgate  a  regulation 
on  a  standby  basis  within  180  days  of 
enactment  subject  to  a  layover  before 
the  Senate  and  House  of  30  calendar 
days.  In  promulgating  the  regulation, 
the  President  is  required  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  in  var- 
ious regions  of  the  United  States  and 
for  participation  by  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  formulation  of  the  standby  regula- 
tion and  in  the  hearings. 

The  conference  report  uses  the 
Senate  term  "severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage"  to  describe  the  trigger  for 
the  Federal  program,  because  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage  could  arise 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  many  of  which 
may  be  unpredictable.  The  term  has 
been  defined  with  flexibility  rather 
than  specificity.  The  definition  pro- 
vides the  PreBident  with  broad  discre- 
tion to  seek  the  imposition  of  alloca- 
tion controls  when,  in  his  judgment,  a 
petroleum  supply  shortage  is  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  meet  the  general  cri- 
teria specified  in  the  definition,  and 
may  not  be  reasonably  manageable  by 
reliance  on  free  market  pricing  and  al- 
location or  under  other  available  au- 
thorities. 

The  conference  agreement  requires 
a  crude-sharing  program  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  standby  regulation.  In  the 
event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage,  the  President,  at  his  option, 
could  use  this  program  to  require  lim- 
ited sales  of  crude  oil  among  refiners. 
As  explained  in  the  Statement  of  Man- 
agers: 

For  example,  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, the  President,  it  he  deems  it  appropri- 
ate, could  choose  to  allocate  crude  only  be- 
tween two  refiners  in  the  implementation  of 
the  crude-sharing  program.  Use  of  the 
crude-sharing  program  as  an  intermediate 
step  might  provide  the  President  with  an  ef- 
fective means  for  coping  with  a  petroleum 
shortage  with  a  minimum  of  government 
intervention,  and,  in  particular,  without  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  general  price 
and  allocation  authority  under  this  Act. 

Tl;ie  conference  report  incorporates 
the  Senate  provision  to  make  clear 
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that  the  standby  regulation  may  in- 
clude limitations  on  the  price  of  allo- 
cated supplies  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  President  finds  that  such  limita- 
tions are  necessary  to  insure  effective 
implementation  of  the  regulation. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  provi- 
sion on  State  set-asides  that  reflects 
certain  elements  of  the  House  and 
Senate  versions.  The  provision  pre- 
empts State  set-aside  programs  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act;  how- 
ever the  President  may  in  his  discre- 
tion and  upon  request  from  a  State 
Governor  in  an  emergency  situation, 
affirmatively  exempt  certain  programs 
from  preemption  provided  that  the 
programs  meet  certain  specified  crite- 
ria. 

However,  if  a  Federal  program  for 
residual  fuel  oil  or  a  refined  petroleum 
product  is  implemented  in  a  State,  the 
Federal  State  set-aside  program  for 
that  State  would  replace  the  State 
program. 

The  conferees  also  adopted  a  modi- 
fied version  of  the  House  provision 
which  creates  a  statutory  right  of  pro- 
tection from  regulation  for  certain  in- 
ventories of  petroleum  products  held 
by  consumers.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  protected  inventories  are 
those  that  are  owned  and  in  the  direct 
possession  of  a  consumer  on  the  day 
before  the  date  the  President  deter- 
mines a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage  exists. 

In  addition,  the  inventory  must  be 
for  such  consumers*  own  end-use  con- 
sumption and  not  thereafter  sold  or 
exchanged  by  the  consumer.  The 
amount  of  protected  inventory  caimot 
exceed  the  amount  of  inventory  held 
by  and  in  the  custody  of  that  con- 
sumer on  the  30th  day  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  President's  determination. 

Inventories  owned  by  a  consiuner 
and  in  the  direct  possession  of  the  con- 
sumer, such  as  on  the  consumer's  site, 
are  categorically  protected  by  this  pro- 
vision. In  addition,  the  President  may 
in  his  discretion  provide  a  statutory 
protection  to  any  other  inventory 
owned  by  a  consumer. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  build-up  of 
privately  held  inventories.  The  confer- 
ees intended  that  the  inventory  pro- 
tection would  cover  inventories  held 
by  a  consumer  in  accordance  with  his 
normal  business  practices. 

Thus,  the  location  or  maimer  of 
storage  of  the  inventory  is  not  the  test 
for  determining  whether  an  inventory 
is  in  the  direct  possession  of  a  con- 
sumer and  therefore  qualifies  for  stat- 
utory protection. 

Inventory  held  by  a  consimier  in  its 
own  onsite  storage  facilities  would 
plainly  qualify. 

Moreover,  inventories  held  in  offsite 
facilities,  leased  facilities  or  any  other 
maruier  consistent  with  the  consum- 
ers' normal  business  practices  would 
also  be  considered  to  be  in  the  direct 


possession  of  the  consumer  and  there- 
fore would  also  qualify  for  statutory 
protection. 

A  refiner's  inventories  are  protected 
by  this  provision  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  used  by  the  refiner  to 
meet  fuel  requirements  necessary  for 
operating  its  equipment  and  facilities 
during  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage. 

Such  protection  for  refiners  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  shortage  will 
not  interfere  with  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  this  Nation's  refineries  during 
a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage. 

Needless  to  say,  the  restriction  of  a 
refiner's  inventory  protection  to  neces- 
sary fuel  requirements  does  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  companies  such  as  pe- 
trochemical plants  that  are  affiliated 
with  a  refiner. 

Such  companies  would  not  lose  their 
status  as  consimiers  merely  because 
they  were  in  some  way  affiliated  with 
a  refiner. 

Some  would  suggest  that  this  confer- 
ence report  is  philosophically  incom- 
patible with  the  free  market  orienta- 
tion of  the  Reagan  administration.  It 
most  certainly  is  not. 

The  bill  specifically  premises  its 
grant  of  discretionary  statutory  au- 
thority on  the  condition  that  market 
reliance  as  well  as  other  authorities 
available  to  the  President  are  not  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage. 

Only  then,  after  reliance  on  market 
forces  and  other  authorities  is  ex- 
hausted would  the  President  activate 
this  standby  allocation  authority. 

Similarly,  price  controls  caimot  be 
imposed  unless  the  President  himself 
determines  that  they  are  necessary  to 
insure  effective  implementation  of  the 
allocation  program. 

F\irthermore.  State  set-aside  pro- 
grams, in  the  absence  of  a  federally 
implemented  program,  are  purely  in 
the  President's  discretion.  The  crude 
sharing  program  is  also  purely  in  the 
President's  discretion. 

Adherence  to  the  EPAA  and  prece- 
dent established  under  that  act  is  ex- 
pressly disavowed.  Moreover,  the  strict 
time  limitations  on  the  authority  to 
implement  controls  under  this  act 
would  preclude  anything  remotely  re- 
sembling the  extended  duration  of 
controls  under  the  EPAA. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  this  bill  is  that  it  represents  an 
honest  disagreement  as  to  the  most 
prudent  course  to  take  in  developing  a 
national  policy  for  oil  emergency  pre- 
paredness. 

As  a  review  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment indicates,  the  agreement  reflects 
the  consensus  position  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  a  balanced  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  contingency  planning  for  oil 
emergencies.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  the  last  three  petroleum  dis- 
ruptions, I  have  no  doubt  that  history 
may  repeat  itself  and  the  Congress 


would  be  besieged  with  demands  for 
assistance  and  special  treatment  if  an- 
other disruption  occurs. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  virtually  compelled  to 
begin  consideration  of  emergency  leg- 
islation if  none  is  available. 

However,  it  is  far  more  difficult  for 
Congress  to  make  sound  decisions  in  a 
crisis  atmosphere.  A  far  preferable  ap- 
proach is  congressional  enactment  of 
standby  legislation  now  during  a 
period  of  adequate  supply. 

Immediate  enactment  of  S.  1503  is 
particularly  important  in  light  of  the 
recent  finding  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  "With  exception 
of  the  recent  buildup  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve,  the  United  States 
is  no  better  prepared  to  deal  with  sig- 
nificant disruption  in  oil  imports  than 
it  was  during  the  1973  oil  embargo." 

Moreover,  the  enactment  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  would  signal  our 
allies  and  the  major  oil  producing 
countries  that  we  are  determined  to 
reduce  our  vulnerability  to  future  oil 
import  disruptions. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1503. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  have  the 
wisdom,  but  I  doubt  that  the  Senate 
will  have  the  wisdom,  to  turn  down 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1503,  the 
Standby  Petroleimi  Allocation  Act  of 
1981. 

Mr.  I*resident,  with  the  likelihood 
being  great  that  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  pass 
the  conference  report  today,  I  am 
urging  the  President  to  veto  this  bill 
and  am  very  hopeful  and  even  optimis- 
tic that  he  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  at  this  time  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter,  dated  October  29. 
1981,  that  the  I»resident  previously 
virrote  to  me  stating  his  objection  to 
passage  of  this  act  and  also  a  state- 
ment by  the  administration  which  is 
dated  March  1,  1982  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  regards  to  S.  1503,  the 
conference  bill  that  was  reported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C..  October  29,  1981. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dead  Don:  I  know  that  you  have  strongly 
supported  elimination  of  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  energy.  Now  that  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  has  passed,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  strongly  oppose  any  extension 
of  allocation  and  price  control  authority. 
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Experience  under  the  existing  law  has 
taught  us  that  rather  than  ensuring  equity, 
allocation  and  price  controls  simply  make  a 
bad  situation  worse.  Allocation  and  price 
controls  have  turned  minor  shortages  into 
major  gas  lines  twice  in  the  past  seven 
years. 

My  Administration  is  fully  committed  to 
preparing  for  and  protecting  against  oil 
supply  emergencies.  The  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  will  acquire  more  oil  this  year 
than  in  the  preceding  four  years.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  undertook  an  internal 
reorganization  to  focus  responsibility  in  a 
new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. Working  with  other  affected 
agencies  and  taking  advantage  of  the  nu- 
merous legal  authorities  that  remain  in 
force,  DOE  is  developing  careful  plans  that 
will  encompass  a  broad  range  of  emergency 
response  measures. 

The  Administration  is  eager  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  to  ensure  that  our  nation  is 
adequately  protected  in  the  event  of  future 
supply  disruptions. 
Sincerely. 

Ron. 

Statement  or  Abministration  Policy, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  1,  1982. 

S.  1503— Standby  Petroleum  Emergency 
Authority  Act 

The  Administration  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  the  Conference  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  1503.  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Emergency  Authority  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's senior  advisors,  will  recommend  that 
the  President  veto  the  measure. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  reads: 

The  Administration  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  the  Conference  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Emergency  Authority  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's senior  advisors,  will  recommend  that 
the  President  veto  the  measure. 

I  wish  to  join  them  in  urging  the 
President  to  veto  this  bill  because 
quite  frankly  and  very  simply  put,  this 
bill  would  do  more  damage  than  good 
in  the  event  of  a  petroleum  shortage. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  very 
lengthy  statement  today.  I  made  a 
very  detailed  and  in-depth  statement 
on  October  29,  1981  in  the  Record  of 
ray  opposition  to  this  act. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  passage  of  S. 
1503  will  do  more  damage  than  good. 
In  the  past,  regulatory  and  allocation 
schemes  that  this  country  has  seen 
during  previous  shortages,  shortages 
in  1973  and  also  in  1979.  have  actually 
contributed,  complicated,  and  aggra- 
vated the  shortages  that  we  had  at 
those  particular  times. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  just  speak- 
ing for  Don  Nickles,  but  also  for  ex- 
perts in  the  field  and  I  shall  quote 
from  a  few  of  the  statements  made  by 
individuals  that  were  actually  in 
charge  of  operating  and  administering 
prior  allocation  and  price  control 
schemes. 

Bill  Simon,  who  was  former  head  of 
the  Energy  Office  in  1973,  during  the 
1973  crisis,  stated: 


As  for  the  centrali2ied  allocation  process 
itself,  the  kindest  thing  I  can  say  about  it  is 
that  it  was  a  disaster.  Even  with  a  stock  of 
sensible-sounding  plans  for  even-handed  al- 
location all  aver  the  country,  the  system 
kept  falling  apart,  and  chunks  of  the  popu- 
lace suddenly  found  themselves  without  gas. 
There  was  no  logic  to  the  pattern  of  fail- 
ures. 

Essentially  the  allocation  plan  had  failed 
because  there  had  been  a  ludicrous  reliance 
on  a  little  legion  of  government  lawyers, 
who  drafted  their  regulations  in  indecipher- 
able language,  and  bureaucratic  techno- 
crats, who  imagined  that  they  could  stimu- 
late the  complex  free-market  processes  by 
pushing  computer  buttons.  In  fact,  they 
couldn't. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  quote  from  Mr. 
William  Lane,  who  was  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Competition  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  from  1978  through 
1980,  an  office  which  dealt  with  the 
1979  shortage. 

Mr.  Lane  stated: 

The  regulations  reduced  supplies  below 
those  which  would  have  been  available  in  a 
free  market,  prevented  the  reduction  in 
demand  that  ordinarily  would  have  accom- 
panied higher  world  prices,  and  misallocat- 
ed  the  remaining  supplies  among  different 
products  and  different  regions. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the 
regulations  was  that  they  politicized  oil 
price  and  supply  decisions.  Firms  increasing- 
ly came  to  realize  that  their  competitive  po- 
sition, and  perhaps  their  survival,  depended 
less  on  their  efficiency  or  business  acumen 
than  on  decisions  reached  by  Federal  regu- 
lators. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

In  summary,  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  total  private  administrative,  compliance 
and  reporting  costs  of  the  price  and  alloca- 
tion regulations  is  about  $2  billion  per  year. 
The  direct  governmental  burden  of  adminis- 
tration was  about  $210  million  in  1979. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Energy's  own 
Office  of  Competition  recently  concluded 
that  "the  price  and  allocation  regulations 
are  the  most  anticompetitive  factors  opera- 
tive in  today's  gasoline  market.  " 

I  also  quote  from  Dr.  Philip  Verle- 
gerty  who  is  an  economist  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Organization  and 
Management. 

He  says: 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  looking  at  regu- 
lations under  EPAA.  and  I  find  that  that  is 
a  disastrous  history. 

The  standard  response  to  a  disruption  has 
been  to  impose  price  and  allocation  controls. 
No  action  could  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
long  run  interest  of  consumers  and  consum- 
ing countries  because  controls  delay  adjust- 
ment and  drive  prices  up  even  higher.  Far- 
ther, the  provision  of  allocations  or  determi- 
nation that  some  companies  or  some  con- 
sumers require  special  treatment  removes 
any  incentive  for  these  companies  and  con- 
sumers to  build  precautionary  stocks  and 
thus  reduces  the  effect  of  any  disruption. 

One  final  quote  is  a  highlight  from 
the  GAO  report  entitled  "Gasoline  Al- 
location: A  Chaotic  Program  in  Need 
of  Overhaul.  " 

It  states; 

Emergency  response  planning  was  incom- 
plete and  outdated. 


Federal  and  State  Governments  were  ill- 
prepared  to  deal  with  their  supply  manage- 
ment role. 

The  effectiveness  of  program  operations 
was  plagued  by  inadequate  management 
and  staffing,  relentless  demands  for  serv- 
ices, poor  or  totally  lacking  information  sys- 
tems, and  unclear  guidance  and  direction. 
Even  under  the  best  of  conditions  the  work- 
load would  have  been  formidable;  in  this  in- 
stance, it  was  overwhelming. 

The  study  also  revealed  that: 
Between   January    12    and   July    5.    1979, 
DOE  made  27  changes  to  its  motor  gasoline 
and  middle  distillate  allocation  regulations. 

Mr.  President.  I  cite  these  quota- 
tions by  distinguished  individuals  who 
either  worked  and  actually  managed 
the  previous  allocation  schemes  or 
studied  them  and  all  of  them  have 
stated  allocation  did  not  work. 

I  think  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  does  work 
and  every  time  we  have  the  Federal 
Government  try  to  impose  or  superim- 
pose their  almighty  wisdom  on  how  to 
solve  problems,  they  do  more  damage 
than  good  in  the  marketplace. 

Specifically,  let  us  look  at  S.  1503. 
and  let  me  point  out  a  few  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  urge  the  President  to  veto 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1503  requires  that 
a  bureaucracy  be  maintained,  an  ex- 
tensive bureaucracy.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  cheap  agency.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  massive  bureaucracy  that 
is  going  to  come  up  and  decide  who  is 
going  to  have  what  oil  and  gasoline, 
who  is  going  to  have  what  particular 
type  of  fuel.  It  requires  maintenance 
of  regulations  for  the  crude-oil-sharing 
program.  Mr.  President,  this  program 
will  certainly  be  a  disincentive  for  per- 
sons or  organizations  or  companies 
who  accumulate  and  maintain  their 
own  private  individual  stocks.  It  is 
going  to  subsidize  those  refiners  or 
those  people  that  are  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry that  do  not  take  care  providing 
for  adequate  resources  in  the  event  of 
a  possible  shortage.  They  can  rely  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  come  in 
and  say.  "Yes.  we  will  come  in  and  we 
will  bail  you  out." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  an  exhaustive 
list  of  priorities  among  users.  We.  in 
the  Federal  Government,  make  and 
pass  the  laws— and  the  old  scheme  was 
passed  in  1973.  We  are  basically  keep- 
ing the  same  list  of  priorities  that 
were  under  the  EPAA.  I  think  I  count- 
ed a  total  of  about  31  different  occupa- 
tions and  industries. 

Now,  if  you  are  not  on  the  list,  you 
are  out  of  luck.  Consumers  are  not  on 
the  list.  Mr.  President.  We  have  every- 
body else  on  here,  everybody  that  has 
a  lobby  group,  but  the  consumers  are 
not  on  the  list.  If  you  did  not  have  a 
lobbyist  come  in  and  get  your  name  on 
the  list,  then  you  are  out  of  luck. 

So  we  find  the  consumers  are  really 
going  to  end  up  on  the  short  end  of 
the  stick  and  everybody  that  is  on  the 
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list  given  a  high  priority.  Their  lobby- 
ists get  high  points.  We  see  all  kinds  of 
industries  here.  We  have  municipal 
groups,  transportation  groups,  farm 
and  ranching  and  dairy  and  fishing, 
petroleum  industry  marketing,  inde- 
pendent refiners,  distribution,  agricul- 
ture, heating,  national  defense,  safety 
and  welfare,  public  health— they  are 
all  here  except  for  the  consumers. 
Consumers  are  going  to  end  up  short 
and  because  of  passage  of  this  type  of 
legislation,  if  we  do  have  another 
shortage,  there  will  be  long  gas  lines 
and  it  will  be  exactly  the  result  of  this 
type  of  legislation  wherein  the  con- 
sumers are  left  out. 

The  marketplace  does  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  distributing  scarce  resources 
in  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  eco- 
nomic manner  possible.  Certainly 
better  than  a  bureaucratic  list  that 
says,  "yes,  everybody  on  this  list  is 
going  to  get  ample  fuel,  but  if  you  are 
not  on  this  list,  you  have  to  get  what- 
ever is  left  over." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that,  in  the 
event  this  legislation  passes  and  we 
have  another  shortage,  this  list  is 
going  to  grow  longer  and  longer  and 
longer  and  the  gasoline  lines  are  going 
to  grow  longer  and  longer  and  longer. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  talked  about 
State  federalism.  This  bill  requires 
Federal  approval  of  State  energy 
plans.  So  all  the  States  now  are  going 
to  have  to  come  up  and  submit  their 
plans  and  have  our  DOE,  or  whatever 
remains  in  the  DOE,  to  somewhat 
sanction  their  plans.  It  provides  pre- 
emption of  the  State  energy  plans  and 
State  energy  laws.  It  requires  specific 
and  burdensome  data  collection,  col- 
lection that  is  estimated  by  Alice 
Rivlin  of  CBO  to  cost  an  estimated  au- 
thorization level  of  $700,000  for  1982. 
and  $400,000  in  1983.  And  estimated 
outlays  in  1982  are  $600,000  and  esti- 
mated outlays  in  1983  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us,  S.  1503,  its  objectives  are 
identical  to  the  objectives  of  the  old 
EPAA.  It  ties  us  in  with  the  previous 
litigation  and  interpretation.  Some 
people  say,  "Well,  it  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary plan."  Yet  is  it  not  scheduled  to 
expire  until  December  31,  1984.  And 
we  can  find  that  it  could  easily  be  ex- 
tended, as  the  past  EPAA  was  ex- 
tended four  times  in  the  last  6  years. 

Some  people  said,  "Well,  we  need 
this  legislation  in  the  event  of  a  short- 
age." 

Mr.  President,  the  President  now 
has  adequate  authority  under  other 
statutes.  We  have  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  we  have  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  we  have  SPR  and  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserve,  all  of  which  can  be  ex- 
panded, all  of  which  give  the  President 
ample  authority. 

The  President  is  not  seeking  addi- 
tional authority.  He  is  not  requesting 
the  Congress  to  give  him  this  type  of 
leeway. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  tis  says,  yes,  in  the  event  of  a 
shortage  and  that  shortage— and  the 
Senator  might  correct  me,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  defined.  The  triggering 
mechanism  is  basically  whenever  the 
President  says  it  is. 

Granted,  one  House  of  Congress 
could  override  that,  but  it  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  say:  "1 
think  there  is  a  shortage  out  there  so  I 
am  going  to  impose  allocation  con- 
trols. I  am  going  to  impose  price  con- 
trols." all  of  which  would  greatly 
hamper,  I  think,  the  efficient  moving 
of  energy  throughout  the  marketplace 
and  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  hamper 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  S.  1503  today.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  also.  I  certainly  hope  that 
if  it  does  pass— and  I  expect  it  to— that 
the  President  will  veto  this  legislation. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 
Might  I  inquire  how  much  of  my  time 
I  have  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  of 
this  moment,  the  Senator  has  21  min- 
utes and  7  seconds  remaining. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  cor- 
rection that  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma made.  I  was  a  little  surprised  when 
he  said  it  was  going  to  cost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  he  corrected  that  to  indicate 
that  it  was  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  1982  and  1983. 

I  might  just  indicate  what  that  is 
for.  It  is  to  develop  a  standby  scheme 
that  Congress  can  take  a  look  at  to  see 
whether  we  agree  with  what  would 
then  be  invoked  at  a  later  time  in  the 
event  there  was  a  severe  supply  inter- 
ruption. The  only  expense  created  by 
the  conference  report  would  be  in  the 
development  of  that  standby  plan  to 
be  triggered  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
emergency. 

I  also  could  not  help  but  notice  that 
earlier  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
said  that  this  will  require  a  large  bu- 
reaucracy. Well,  no  large  bureaucracy 
will  be  created  by  this  bill  imless  and 
until  there  would  be  a  severe  supply 
interruption,  at  which  time  there 
might  or  might  not  be  a  large  bureauc- 
racy, depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  supply  interruption  and  the 
nature  of  the  response. 

So  I  think  it  is  possible  to  say  that, 
yes,  there  would  be;  I  think  it  is  also 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  nobody  can 
state  that  as  a  flat  prediction. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  might  be 
very,  very  helpful  for  us  to  look  at  the 
differences  between  this  piece  of  legis- 


lation that  is  before  us  today  and  the 
EPAA.  Many  people  are  kind  of  casu- 
ally referring  to  this  legislation  as 
though  it  is  an  extension  of  EPAA. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  that  statement.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is 
not  an  extension  of  the  EPAA.  It  is  en- 
tirely different  legislation,  crafted  in  a 
much  more  constrained  and  much 
more  focused  way.  I  hope  we  will  not 
be  misled  into  believing  that  all  of  the 
ills  of  the  EPAA  will  be  revisited  if 
this  legislation  is  passed.  That  is 
simply  not  true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1503,  the  Standby  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  President  with  authority  to 
address  a  major  future  disruption  in 
our  supply  of  petroleiun. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  Senator 
McClure,  for  his  skillful  steering  of 
this  bill  through  the  conunittee, 
through  the  Senate  with  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  support,  and 
through  the  conference  with  the 
House.  He  recognized  the  absence  of 
adequate  emergency  authority  for  the 
President  and  took  the  initiative  to 
correct  this  deficiency,  all  the  while 
inviting  bipartisan  support  from  his 
colleagues. 

Second.  I  want  to  compliment  Sena- 
tor Johnston  for  his  invaluable  contri- 
bution in  insuring  that  the  movement 
of  this  legislation  would  be  in  a  spirit 
of  bipartisan  cooperation.  It  is  in  no 
small  part  due  to  his  efforts  that  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  this  is  a  good  bill 
and  that  the  Senate  should  adopt  this 
conference  report. 

At  present,  OPEC's  cohesiveness  is 
in  some  doubt.  While  many  find  noth- 
ing but  good  fortune  in  OPEC's  trou- 
bles, I  am  concerned  that  OPEC  may, 
out  of  a  sense  of  desperation,  commit 
desperate  acts  to  insure  their  viability. 
While  some  believe  that  the  glut  of  oil 
will  end  our  concerns  over  energy 
supply,  I  am  still  convinced  that  a 
major  petroleum  disruption  is  inevita- 
ble, given  the  political  instabilities  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
time. 

What  would  happen  if  we  did  have  a 
cutoff  of  Mideastern  oil?  The  Presi- 
dent would  not  have  a  comprehensive 
authority  with  which  to  address  the 
crisis.  The  Governors  would  be  under 
extraordinary  pressure  to  react  to  the 
crisis  to  protect  their  respective  citi- 
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zens.  It  is  likely  that  in  the  absence  of 
S.  1503.  what  we  would  have  would  not 
be  a  free  market,  but  a  host  of  con- 
flicting State  and  local  laws  on  petro- 
leum pricing  and  allocation. 

On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act,  then  petroleum  pricing  and 
allocation  laws  would  become  a  Feder- 
al matter.  It  would  be  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  detemine  the  extent  to  which 
the  Government  would  intervene  in 
the  market. 

S.  1503  provides  that  within  180  days 
after  enactment,  the  President  must 
promulgate  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  standby  regulation  which  pro- 
vides for  the  mandatory  allocation  of 
petroleum  products.  This  standby  allo- 
cation authority  is  very  broad.  Sub- 
sumed within  it  is  the  authority  to 
impose  price  controls  on  petroleum 
products  and  the  authority  to  create  a 
crude  sharing  program. 

I  think  that  the  Members  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill  have  understood  all 
along  that  you  cannot  have  an  alloca- 
tion program  without  some  form  of 
price  controls  to  make  the  allocation 
system  work.  Section  274(c)(1)  pro- 
vides that  price  controls  are  permitted 
"only  if  the  President  finds  that  such 
limitations  are  necessary  to  insure  ef- 
fective implementation  of  such  regula- 
tion." Not  only  is  the  President's  find- 
ing not  subject  to  judicial  review,  but 
in  addition,  the  statement  of  managers 
states: 

The  Conferees  intend  that  this  phrase 
should  not  be  read  narrowly.  "Effective  Im- 
plementation" could  include  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  the  purposes  of  the  reg- 
ulation Itself,  or  the  objectives  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Part. 

Thus,  the  President  could  not 
impose  price  controls  purely  for  the 
sake  of  price  controls,  but  the  price 
control  authority  would  be  generally 
available  to  the  President  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  allocation  authorities  of 
this  act. 

Under  this  act.  if  the  President  finds 
that  a  severe  petroleum  supply  inter- 
ruption exists,  he  may  implement  the 
standby  authority  only  after  he  trans- 
mits the  regulation  to  the  Congress 
for  one-House  legislative  review  under 
section  551  of  EPCA.  Of  particular  in- 
terest is  the  question  of  whether  one- 
House  legislative  review  is  required,  if 
the  President  seeks  to  amend  a  Feder- 
al program  that  is  already  implement- 
ed. 

Generally,  once  a  Federal  allocation 
program  is  implemented,  then  the 
President  may  amend  the  plan  with- 
out coming  back  to  the  Congress  for 
one-House  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  one  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  Under  section  275(a)(2). 
one-House  congressional  review  of  an 
amendment  is  necessary  if  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  to  enlarge  the  basic  scope 
of  his  authority  under  the  Federal 
program  to  extend  the  program  in  one 


of  three  ways.  Those  three  ways  are:  1, 
to  extend  the  regulation  to  include 
one  or  more  additional  regions  or  cate- 
gories of  petroleum  products:  2.  to 
change  the  authority  to  include  a 
crude  sharing  program  where  no  such 
authority  existed  before:  or,  3,  to  in- 
clude an  end-user  allocation  program 
where  no  authority  existed  for  such 
program. 

Clearly,  this  section  carries  a  mes- 
sage. If  the  President  wants  to  avoid 
having  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
to  amend  his  Federal  program  after  it 
is  implemented,  then  he  should  re- 
quest a  broad  scope  of  authority  from 
the  Congress  in  his  initial  transmis- 
sion of  the  standby  regulation  to'the 
Congress.  The  President  may  choose 
to  implement  only  a  portion  of  that 
authority  available  to  him,  but  at  least 
if  circumstances  require  the  President 
to  alter  his  program,  the  basic  scope  of 
authority  would  support  such  a 
change  without  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther submission  to  Congress. 

In  considering  section  276  on  admin- 
istration of  regulation,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  conferees  did  not 
accept  the  House  version  of  the  lan- 
guage which  incorporated  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(b)(1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
EPAA.  These  provisions  describe  what 
were  the  objectives  of  the  allocation 
under  EPAA.  The  House  described 
these  provisions  as  discretionary 
guidelines,  but  the  conferees  did  not 
agree  to  this  language.  Under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  the  administration 
of  any  regulation  promulgated  under 
section  274  shall,  to  the  maximum 
practicable,  provide  for  these  objec- 
tives. 

When  the  conferees  met  on  S.  1503 
for  their  final  meeting,  they  were 
aware  of  the  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  Consumer  Energy  Coun- 
cil against  FERC,  which  held  the  one- 
House  legislative  veto  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  to  be  unconstitutional. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  this  deci- 
sion, there  is  the  remote  possibility 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  affirm 
the  decision  in  a  way  that  will  affect 
the  use  of  the  one-House  legislative 
veto  in  the  Standby  Petroleum  AUoca- 
tion  Act.  In  that  event,  a  court  review- 
ing the  Standby  Allocation  Act  in  the 
future  may  inquire  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  severabil- 
ity of  the  one-House  review  provisions 
from  S.  1503.  The  legislative  history 
on  this  point  should  be  very  clear.  We 
intend  that  the  President  will  have 
the  authority  to  respond  to  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage.  If  the  one- 
House  legislative  review  is  struck  down 
with  respect  to  S.  1503.  we  would 
intend  that  the  one-House  legislative 
review  provisons  of  S.  1503,  section 
275(a)(1)(B)  and  section  275(a)(2), 
would  be  severable  from  the  rest  of 
section  27S.  I  certainly  do  not  believe 


that  the  one-House  legislative  review 
provisions  in  8.  1503  are  critical  or  es- 
sential to  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  grants  the  President  the  nec- 
essary emergency  authority  to  address 
a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage.  I 
think  that  all  the  conferees  would 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
indeed  if,  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  shortage,  a  court  were 
to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
one-House  legislative  review  provisions 
in  S.  1503  in  a  manner  that  would  viti- 
ate the  authority  of  the  President  to 
cope  with  the  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
yield  control  of  our  side  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  who 
has  done  such  an  able  job  from  the 
very  beginning  on  our  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  favor  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1982.  This  conference  agreement: 

Provides  the  necessary  basic  author- 
ity for  the  President  to  act  to  mini- 
mize the  adverse  impacts  of  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage  on  the  do- 
mestic economy: 

Permits  the  President  to  fashion  his 
response  to  such  a  shortage  to  directly 
address  the  specific  market  disloca- 
tions the  shortage  is  likely  to  cause: 

Otherwise  provides  for  reliance  on 
market  forces  to  deal  with  a  petroleum 
supply  interruption;  and 

Preserves  the  preeminent  Federal 
role  in  establishing  national  policies 
with  respect  to  petroleum  supply  and 
use  in  times,  of  emergency  and  in 
normal  times  as  well. 

I  urge  the  President  to  sign  this  leg- 
islation. As  we  debate  this  report 
today,  the  Federal  Government  is 
without  adequate  authority  to  manage 
the  potentially  devastating  effects  of  a 
petroleum  supply  interruption.  Let  no 
one  assume  that  our  vulnerability  to 
such  interruptions  has  ended.  There 
are  dozens  of  plausible  scenarios 
which  could  lead  to  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  U.S.  petroleum  supplies. 
Should  such  a  reduction  occur  while 
the  Federal  Government  is  powerless 
to  take  effective  action,  the  economic 
losses  would  be  enormous.  It  is  also 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  political 
damage  would  be  substantial  to  a 
President  who  had  blocked  enactment 
of  the  authority  which  might  have 
permitted  such  effective  action. 

The  authority  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation is  discretionary  and  flexible.  It 
does  not  replace  any  other  Presiden- 
tial authority,  for  example,  that  which 
is  available  in  cormection  with  the 
International  Energy  Agreement. 
Rather,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1982  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  complete  and  internally 
consistent  but  entirely  optional  pro- 
gram for  managing  petroleum  supply 
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disruptions.  It  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  address  supply  shortages  in  se- 
quential fashion,  relying  in  the  main 
on  market  forces,  permitting  a  limited 
crude  sharing  approach  for  mild  dis- 
ruptions and  providing  for  comprehen- 
sive allocation  and  price  control  au- 
thority as  a  last  resort  in  the  most 
severe  disruptions.  At  its  outer  limits, 
the  scope  of  this  authority  is  no  great- 
er than  that  of  the  authority  provided 
by  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973.  the  EPAA. 

The  discretionary  authority  of  S. 
1503  may  be  exercised  nationally  or  in 
any  State  or  region  of  the  United 
States.  The  definition  of  "State"  in- 
cludes Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

The  President's  allocation  authority 
includes  the  authority  to  control 
prices.  In  my  opinion,  no  allocation 
program  can  function  unless  it  speci- 
fies, in  some  manner  at  least,  a  limita- 
tion on  the  price  of  the  petroleum 
being  transferred  under  an  allocation 
rule.  The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  President  find  that  the 
price  limitations  contained  in  his  allo- 
cation rule  are  necessary  to  insure  the 
"effective  implementation"  of  the 
rule.  This  finding  is  not  reviewable  by 
Congress  or  by  any  court  and  could  be 
made  at  any  time,  for  example,  upon 
promulgation  of  the  standby  alloca- 
tion regulations  or  during  their  imple- 
mentation in  a  crisis.  If  the  President's 
draftsmen  are  prudent  they  will  in- 
clude this  finding  in  the  standby  regu- 
lation to  be  promulgated  within  6 
months  of  enactment  so  that  maxi- 
mum certainty  will  be  available  to  the 
suppliers,  distributors  and  consumers 
of  petroleum  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  rules  to  be  imposed  during  a  crisis. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  I*resi- 
dent's  authority  which  must  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  drafters  of  the 
President's  siandby  allocation  regula- 
tion under  S.  1503.  This  is  the  matter 
of  whether  and  when  the  Congress 
must  review,  with  right  of  either 
House  to  veto,  any  amendment  to  this 
regulation. 

Under  the  conference  agreement 
there  is  in  general  no  opportunity  for 
a  congressional  vote  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve regulations  under  the  act. 
There  is  a  "layover"  requirement 
under  which  the  basic  standby  alloca- 
tion regulation  and  any  subsequent 
amendments  of  a  substantive  nature 
to  this  regulation  are  not  effective 
until  30  calendar  days  after  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  Congress.  This 
provision  is  intended  only  to  facilitate 
congressional  oversight  of  the  Presi- 
dent's standby  program.  In  the  event 
of  an  imminent  crisis  which  leads  the 
President  to  declare  the  existence  or 
likely  existence  of  a  "severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage,"  the  layover  require- 
ment is  waived.  Congress  does  not 
intend  to  involve  itself  in  the  day-to- 
day management  of  such  a  shortage. 


That  is  the  President's  job.  Once  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage 
exists,  the  President  should  be  and 
must  be  free  to  act  without  procedural 
interference  from  Congress. 

Accordingly,  the  conference  substi- 
tute provides  for  congressional  review 
and  a  right  of  either  House  to  a  veto 
only  with  respect  to  the  decision  to  im- 
plement the  standby  allocation  regula- 
tion. This  review  would  occur  only 
after  the  President  gives  notice  of  his 
finding  of  the  existence  or  likely  pros- 
pect of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage.  In  essence,  the  Congress  re- 
views only  the  President's  decision 
that  circumstances  warrant  the  impo- 
sition of  the  Federal  program  con- 
tained in  the  standby  regulation  under 
S.  1503. 

If  this  program  is  to  be  effective  it 
must  necessarily  be  very  flexible.  The 
industry  to  which  it  applies  is  extraor- 
dinarily complex,  and  the  specific 
nature  of  the  disruption  with  which 
the  President  must  deal  cannot  be 
predicted  in  advance.  The  conferees 
fully  intend  that  the  President  have 
the  flexibility  to  respond  effectively  to 
the  inherent  complexity  and 
unpredictability  of  the  situation. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  terms  of  the  basic  stand- 
by regulation  the  President  promul- 
gates be  broad  enough  in  scope  to  en- 
compass the  effects  of  a  substantial 
supply  interruption.  The  reason  for 
this  caution  is  the  possibility  that  a 
certain  provision,  paragraph  275(a) 
(2),  which  was  inserted  in  the  confer- 
ence report  at  the  insistence  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
could  be  misinterpreted  to  require  con- 
gressional review  with  a  right  of  veto 
by  either  House  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  President  during  a 
shortage  to  apply  a  necessarily  general 
standby  allocation  regulation  to  a  spe- 
cific and  very  real  shortage  situation. 

It  is  emphatically  not  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  to  force  the  President, 
during  the  exigencies  of  a  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  interruption,  to  sub- 
ject to  congressional  review  and  possi- 
ble veto  the  large  number  of  clarifying 
amendments  which  the  President  will 
necessarily  propose  in  order  to  render 
the  general  standby  regulation  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  the  specific  supply 
interruption.  Nothing  could  create 
more  confusion  or  do  more  to  under- 
mine confidence  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram than  a  requirement  that  the 
President  await  congressional  approval 
of  specific  provisions  of  his  allocation 
regulation  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  For 
this  reason  the  application  of  para- 
graph 275(a)(2)  is  strictly  limited  to 
amendments  which  expand  the  scope 
of  the  regulation  being  implemented 
in  one  of  three  specific  ways: 

First,  by  controlling  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional categories  of  products; 


Second,  by  adding  only  an  end-user 
allocation  program  to  a  crude  sharing 
program:  or 

Third,  by  adding  only  a  crude  shar- 
ing program  to  an  end-user  allocation 
program. 

All  other  amendments,  including -all 
amendments  removing  controls  from 
categories  of  petroleum  products,  are 
exempt  from  the  review  required  by 
paragraph  275(a)(2). 

Moreover,  if  provisions  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  original  standby  regula- 
tion which  set  forth  the  general  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  specific 
types  of  changes  in  implementation 
may  occur,  the  application  of  the 
paragraph  could  be  avoided  altogeth- 
er, since  then  no  amendment  will 
thereafter  be  necessary  to  implement 
any  of  these  three  modlflcations  in  the 
program.  I  strongly  recommend  this 
course  to  the  President  so  that  there 
will  be  no  question  about  the  Presi- 
dent's fundamental  authority  to  effec- 
tively administer  a  flexible  allocation 
program  in  a  crisis. 

The  mechanism  chosen  by  the  con- 
ferees for  congressional  review  and 
right  of  disapproval  of  the  President's 
decision  to  implement  his  standby  al- 
location regulation  is  the  "one-House 
veto"  procedure  set  forth  in  section 
551  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act.  The  conferees  were  aware 
of  the  January  29.  1982,  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  Consumer 
Energy  Coimcil  of  America,  et  al 
versus  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  in  which  the  one-House 
veto  was  declared  constitutionally  de- 
ficient. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  deci- 
sion will  be  overturned,  since  the  one- 
House  veto  has  been  widely  and  suc- 
cessfully used  by  the  Executive  and 
Congress  to  resolve  otherwise  intracta- 
ble political  disputes  in  a  flexible,  mu- 
tually acceptable  fashion. 

However,  there  remains  the  possibil- 
ity, however  much  we  abhor  it,  that 
the  circuit  court  decision  will  be 
upheld.  In  that  unhappy  event,  it 
would  only  compound  our  misfortunes 
if  the  basic  allocation  authority  con- 
tained in  S.  1503  were  also  to  be  lost.  I 
believe  that  on  reflection  the  confer- 
ees would  agree  that  the  overriding 
importance  of  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1982  is  the  authority 
it  provides  the  President  to  protect 
the  domestic  economy  in  times  of 
severe  petroleum  shortage.  This  grant 
of  authority  is  clearly  severable  from 
the  procedural  requirement  that  each 
House  of  Congress  independently  have 
an  opportunity  to  veto  the  implemen- 
tation of  that  authority.  If  one-House 
veto  is  found  constitutionally  defi- 
cient, this  should  not  affect  the  other 
provisions  of  the  act  providing,  for  ex- 
ample, for  basic  allocation  and  price 
control  authority,  a  crude  sharing  pro- 
gram and  Federal  preemption  of  pric- 
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ing  and  allocation  programs  under 
State  or  local  law. 

With  regard  to  the  preemption  of 
State  or  local  petroleum  price  and  al- 
location laws,  both  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  contained  essentially  the 
same  provision.  This  provision  results 
in  a  substantially  stronger  provision 
than  the  preemption  provision,  section 
6(b),  contained  in  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Thus, 
at  a  minimxmi.  State  activities  pre- 
empted under  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  would  also  be  pre- 
empted under  S.  1503,  the  Standby  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1982. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
that,  upon  enactment,  any  provision 
of  any  State  law  or  regulation  is  super- 
ceded to  the  extent  that  such  law  or 
regulation  provides  for  the  pricing  or 
allocation  of  petroleum.  As  stated  on 
page  23  of  the  report: 

In  general,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  the  decision  as  to  when  and  to  what 
extent  to  replace  market  mechanisms  with 
(a)  mandatory  price  and  allocation  program 
In  the  petroleum  industry  is  a  Federal  deci- 
sion, and  State  laws  that  would  usurp  the 
Federal  role  are  hereby  preempted. 

Thus,  if  a  State  law  or  regulation 
"provides  for  the  pricing  or  allocation 
of  any  petroleum  product"  it  is  pre- 
empted, period.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  law  or  regulation  is 
preempted  becomes  a  question  of 
whether  or  not— or  the  extent  to 
which— the  law  or  regulation  provides 
for  pricing  or  allocation  of  petroleum. 

The  remedy  provided  by  the  confer- 
ees for  any  person  who  feels  that  an 
exemption  is  appropriate  for  a  catego- 
ry of  laws  affected  by  this  preemption 
is  the  remedy  contained  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  bills.  Such  a  person 
would  petition  the  President  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  under  subsection 
280<b)  to  exempt,  by  rule,  that  catego- 
ry of  laws  from  the  Federal  preemp- 
tion. Subsection  280(b)  provides  specif- 
ic standards  to  guide  the  President's 
discretion  in  granting  such  an  exemp- 
tion. 

Since  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1503  was  filed  in  the  Senate,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  on  February  22 
on  a  case  involving  preemption,  Tully 
versus  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  conference  report  on 
page  23.  This  case  Involved  the  pre- 
emption of  a  New  York  State  tax  on 
oil  company  revenues  which  prohibit- 
ed passthrough  of  the  tax  to  consvun- 
ers  and  was  argued  under  the  preemp- 
tion provision  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

As  the  Court  majority  noted,  "the 
expiration  date  for  (this)  Federal  stat- 
ute has  come  and  gone."  Clearly,  there 
is  an  arguable  impact  of  this  confer- 
ence report  on  the  kind  of  State  law 
litigated  in  Tully  versus  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  But  the  Federal  preemption  pro- 
vision is  an  entirely  different  provi- 
sion. For  example,  the  "conflict"  test 


of  section  6(b)  of  the  EPAA  is  not  a 
test  of  preemption  under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  Standby  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1982.  The  issue 
under  the'  conference  agreement  is 
whether  or  not  or  the  extent  to  which 
a  State  law  provides  for  pricing  or  allo- 
cation of  petroleum.  In  the  case  of 
State  laws  governing  the  passthrough 
of  taxes  on  oil  companies,  this  matter 
will  have  to  be  reviewed  anew,  inde- 
pendently of  the  findings  in  Tully 
versus  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

Section  277  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  a  crude  sharing  pro- 
gram which  combines  the  provisions  of 
the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The  House 
bill  set  general  goals  for  the  cr«de 
sharing  program.  These  goals  are  in- 
corporated in  subsection  277(b).  The 
Senate  bill  directed  the  President  to 
address  the  mechanics  of  the  crude 
sharing  program.  The  requirement 
that  these  operational  questions  be  ad- 
dressed is  contained  in  subsection 
277(c). 

The  point  of  having  a  crude  sharing 
provision  is  to  provide  the  President 
with  a  specific  option  to  deal  with  an 
oil  supply  disruption  with  a  minimum 
of  regulation.  Under  crude  sharing  the 
Federal  Qovemment  interacts  only 
with  refiners.  The  program  attempts 
to  reduce  panic  buying  and  smooth 
out  the  disproportionate  impacts  of  a 
disruption  through  sales  of  available 
crude  oil  among  refiners.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  downstream  operations- 
jobbers  and  retailers  and  end-use  con- 
sumers—be regulated.  F>roducers 
would  not  be  regulated.  No  "entitle- 
ments" program  is  required. 

This  approach  has  the  potential  to 
deal  with  a  wide  range  of  disruptions 
with  minimum  interference  with 
market  mechansims.  The  President 
should  be  encouraged  to  try  such  a 
program  before  imposing  the  full 
range  of  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols—from the  wellhead  to  the  comer 
gas  station.  This  program  should  bene- 
fit consumers  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  by  eliminating  the  sort  of  panic 
which  bid  up  prices  so  high  during  the 
Iranian  revolution.  These  benefits 
accrue  by  limiting  the  rate  of  increase 
in  crude  oil  prices  and  as  a  result  of 
that  limiting  the  rate  of  increase  in  re- 
fined product  prices. 

The  conferees  added  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  President  accompany  his 
notice  of  intent  to  implement  a  crude 
sharing  program  with  a  declaration 
that  such  program  is  likely  to  result  in 
a  significantly  reduction  in  anticipated 
adverse  inv>acts  of  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage  and  thereby  benefit 
consumers  as  a  whole.  The  conferees 
specifically  rejected  characterization 
of  this  declaration  as  "a  finding"  in 
order  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that 
hearings  or  other  proceedings  would 
be  required  before  the  declaration  is 
made.  In  fact,  the  President  would 
transmit    this    declaration    with    his 
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notice  that  the  standby  regulation  is 
to  be  implemented  under  paragraph 
275(a)(1)  even  though  the  actual  crude 
sharing  program  might  be  invoked 
only  at  a  later  time. 

The  phrase  "and  thereby  benefits 
consumers  as  a  whole"  was  carefully 
chosen  by  the  conferees  to  connote 
the  idea  that  the  crude  sharing  pro- 
gram will  benefit  consumers  as  a 
whole  even  though  individual  consum- 
ers or  groups  of  consumers  may  not  be 
better  off  as  a  result  of  the  imposition 
of  the  crude  sharing  program.  For  ex- 
ample, the  customers  of  refiner-sellers 
may  not  enjoy  benefits  as  a  result  of 
the  crude  sharing  program. 

The  conference  agreement  also  in- 
cludes in  section  279  a  section  entitled 
"Limitations  on  Authority  Over  Cer- 
tain Inventories."  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  provide  statutory  protec- 
tion from  regulation  for  certain  inven- 
tories of  petroleum  products  owned  by 
consumers.  In  addition  the  President 
is  afforded  discretion  to  enlarge  the 
types  of  inventories  which  are  protect- 
ed from  regulation  under  this  section. 

A  refiner's  inventories  are  protected 
in  this  section  only  to  the  extent  they 
meet  the  definition  in  section 
279(b)(3)  which  provides  statutory 
protection  for  residual  fuel  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products  which  are 
used  by  the  refiner  to  meet  fuel  re- 
quirements necessary  for  operating  re- 
finer equipment  and  facilities  for  the 
duration  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage,  including  an  extension  of  60 
days.  As  the  duration  of  the  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  shortage  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  90  days  under  section 
275(b)(1),  the  refiner's  inventory 
granted  protection  under  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  total  of  150  days 
supply,  unless  the  President  had  speci- 
fied that  the  severe  petroleum  supply 
shortage  had  a  duration  of  less  than 
90  days. 

Another  question  that  may  arise 
under  this  section  is  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  petrochemical  compa- 
nies. The  clear  intention  is  that  if  a 
petrochemical  company's  final  product 
is  something  other  than  a  petroleum 
product  within  the  meaning  of  EPCA, 
then  that  firm  will  be  treated  as  a  con- 
simier,  and  not  as  a  refiner,  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  of  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1982  is  very  much  in  the  President's 
interest.  He  is  currently  terribly  ex- 
posed in  terms  of  the  energy  emergen- 
cy contingency  options  available  to 
him.  This  legislation  will  greatly 
expand  his  ability  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership only  the  President  can  provide 
without  in  any  way  limiting  the 
choices  he  might  make.  It  is  in  his  in- 
terest, our  interest  and  the  country's 
interest  that  the  authority  provided 
herein  be  enacted.  I  hope  it  will  be. 
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There  is  no  firmer  or  more  fervent 
advocate  of  a  free  market  in  petrole- 
um products  than  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  have  long  urged  the 
deregulation  of  crude  oil.  Indeed,  I 
have  a  bill  presently  pending  for  the 
deregulation  of  natural  gas.  I  think 
anyone  who  has  studied  the  whole 
area  of  regulation  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts will  recognize  that  that  regula- 
tion dislocates  the  market,  produces 
less  supply  at  a  higher  price,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer. 

1  would  urge  my  colleagues  who  feel 
that  way  to  join  me  in  the  fight  right 
now  on  the  question  of  deregulation  of 
natural  gas. 

How  does  that  comport  with  my 
strong  support  of  this  standby  bill? 

Well,  it  is  entirely  consistent,  Mr. 
President,  because  this  is  a  standby 
bill  we  hope  we  never  need.  We  hope 
we  will  never  have  to  invoke  the  provi- 
sions of  this  standby  bill  and  its  pro- 
tections. However,  if  we  need  it.  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  suddenly  needed. 
It  will  be  caused  by  something  like  a 
blockade  of  the  Straits  of  Hormuz— 
sudden,  unexpected,  no  time  to  pre- 
pare. 

If  that  happens— and  it  is  entirely 
conceivable,  it  is  entirely  thinkable,  it 
is  entirely  within  the  realm  of  possibil- 
ity that  that  kind  of  cutoff  can 
happen  if  you  look  back  at  the  history 
of  the  last  few  years,  with  the  Yom 
Kippur  war,  with  the  Iranian-Iraqi 
war.  with  the  Ayatollah,  with  other 
problems,  manifold  problems,  in  the 
Middle  East,  with  all  of  those  flash- 
points—it is  indeed  thinkable,  possible, 
that  that  kind  of  sudden  interdiction 
of  supply  can  take  place. 

If  that  sudden  interdiction  takes 
place,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  do 
a  number  of  things  quickly.  We  must 
be  prepared  first  of  all  on  the  first 
level  of  interdiction  to  assure  an  equi- 
table supply  of  crude  oil  to  our  refin- 
ers. 

The  situation  may  not  be  serious 
enough  to  call  for  a  complete  price 
and  allocation  scheme,  but  in  order  to 
save  the  existence  of  the  independent 
refining  sector  we  may  need  to  invoke 
that  kind  of  rule. 

Of  course,  if  the  cutoff  is  complete, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  blockade  of  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz,  then  the  full 
powers  of  the  President  would  need  to 
be  implemented,  at  least  for  an  inter- 
im period  of  time.  That  is  to  say  the 
President  would  have  to  allocate  and 
put  on  price  controls,  as  much  as  I 
have  opi>osed  that,  as  those  price  con- 
trols have  been  administered  in  the 
past. 

The  free  market  simply  cannot 
handle  a  30-percent  interdiction  of 
supplies. 

"irhroughout  my  comments  here.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  said  we  might  have 
to  put  on  those  price  controls  or  we 
might  need  allocation  controls.  The 


use  of  the  word  "we"  in  that  context  is 
really  inadvertent  because  the  entire 
power  is  vested  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  under  this  bill. 

This  bill  expires  just  before  the  end 
of  the  present  term  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  so  this  is  a  discre- 
tionary grant  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  TTnited  States,  Ronald 
Reagan,  during  his  first  term.  It  is  not 
power  that  could  be  used  by  a  succes- 
sor to  President  Reagan,  whether  he 
be  Democratic  or  Republican,  because 
all  of  this  power  expires  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  first  term. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  President  could  say, 
"Don't  give  me  discretionary  power  to 
be  used  only  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency." 

That  is  inconceivable,  Mr.  President, 
because  if  he  does  not  like  it.  if  he 
does  not  want  to  use  it.  he  does  not 
have  to.  Indeed,  there  is  a  carefully 
contructed  trigger  which  requires  that 
he  make  certain  findings  and  come  to 
certain  conclusions,  such  as  the  coun- 
try being  in  very  difficult  shape  be- 
cause of  the  cutoff,  before  he  can  use 
the  power  himself.  But  he  need  not 
use  it  if  he  does  not  want  to  under  any 
circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  that  the 
administration  opposes  this  bill.  I  have 
also  heard  that  they  give  no  reason  for 
that.  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  would  oppose  the  bill  and 
I  am  led  to  only  one  possibility.  I  have 
been  groping,  honestly,  as  to  why  it  is 
that  the  administration  would  oppose 
the  bill.  I  have  come  to  only  one  con- 
clusion. That  is  that  it  will  put  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  some  work,  to 
some  real  work,  in  constructing  some 
of  these  regulatory  schemes  that 
would  be,  in  effect,  put  on  the  shelf. 

For  example,  a  standby  allocation 
program  will  have  to  be  designed,  and 
that  takes  some  real  work— in  180  days 
it  must  be  designed  and  put  on  the 
shelf— not  to  be  used,  but  to  be  put  on 
the  shelf.  Why  go  through  all  that 
work?  Because  you  do  not  have  the 
180  days  if  you  blockade  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz.  You  need  to  bring  down  some 
regulations  if  this  President,  Ronald 
Reagan,  says,  "I  need  it"— you  know, 
"Department  of  Energy,  get  me  some- 
thing quicldy."  They  will  be  able  to 
pull  it  off  the  shelf  suid  have  the  legis- 
lative authority  to  enact  it.  It  is  too 
late  if  we  wait  for  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz  to  be  blockaded. 

Why  could  it  conceivably  be  op- 
posed? As  I  say,  the  only  excuse  I  can 
think  of  is  that  it  will  give  them  some 
work. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  just  as  we 
are.  They  are  getting  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; let  them  go  through  the  ex- 
ercise. It  is  not  going  to  kill  them  to  do 
a  little  extra  work.  Why  else  could 
anybody  oppose  this? 

I  see  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  has 
risen.  Could  he  give  me  any  other  con- 


ceivable reason  why  this  could  be  op- 
posed? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  1  appreciate  that, 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  question  of  why  the  administra- 
tion has  opposed  it. 

I  do  not  really  think  it  is  because  of 
the  work,  although  I  think  they  would 
like  to  cut  out  some  unnecessary  rules, 
regulations  and  bureaucracy,  which,  if 
we  do  not  reenact  EPAA,  we  will  be 
cutting  out  some  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  really  reenacting  EPAA. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  make  one  comment  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  We 
have  carefully  tried  to  make  that  dis- 
tinction. Apparently,  the  Senator  was 
not  here  or  has  not  read  the  legisla- 
tion. This  is  not  a  reensictment  of  the 
EPAA.  I  think  we  must  insist  that  this 
distinction  would  \>e  carried  forward. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  does 
this  have  the  same  list  of  priorities 
that  EPAA  also  has? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  has  one  section 
that  is  common  to  the  EPAA  with  re- 
spect to  priorities.  How  many  pages 
are  involved  in  the  bill,  how  many 
pages  are  involved  in  the  legislative 
history,  how  many  differences  are 
there.  I  might  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  checked 
this  bill  out.  It  is  about  97.5  percent 
dissimilar  to  EPAA  by  my  count. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  to  respond  to 
his  question  about  why  the  President 
might  be  against  this,  I  shall  read  to 
him  just  a  small  quote  from  a  letter 
that  he  sent  to  me,  why  he  is  opposed 
to  that. 

Experience  under  the  existing  law  has 
taught  us  that,  rather  than  insuring  equity, 
allocation  price  controls  simply  make  a  bad 
situation  worse.  Allocation  price  controls 
have  turned  minor  shortages  into  major  gas 
lines  twice  in  the  past  7  years. 

I  wanted  to  answer  why  the  Presi- 
dent is  against  this.  I  do  not  really 
think  the  President  in  against  this  be- 
cause of  work. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  this  is  not  to  be  invoked  in  any 
minor  shortage.  This  is  to  be  invoked 
in  a  major  shortage.  The  major  short- 
age would  be  there.  If  the  President 
saw  the  major  shortage  and  says,  "We 
do  not  want  to  put  into  effect  this  leg- 
islative scheme,"  that  is  up  to  the 
President.  That  is  his  call  to  make. 
Nobody  is  going  to  require  Ronald 
Reagan  to  take  this  measure  off  the 
shelf  and  implement  it. 

May  I  say  one  other  thing?  It  is  my 
understanding,  and  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  many  people  on  this,  that  big 
oil  supports  this  bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  an  argument  for  it  or 
against  it,  but  I  understand  big  oil  sup- 
ports it.  I  shall  guarantee  big  oil  was 
against  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
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tlon  Act  because  of  the  very  reasons 
that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Oklahoma  is.  I  guess,  against  it.  Why 
is  big  oil  for  this?  I  think  mainly  be- 
cause they  recognize  two  things: 

First,  that  you  have  to  have  some- 
thing on  the  shelf:  and  second,  if  you 
do  not  have  a  national  policy,  you  are 
going  to  have  50  sepsLrate  State  poli- 
cies. One  thing  that  causes  real  confu- 
sion is  to  have  50  separate  State  laws 
on  the  same  subject.  We  have  had  a 
little  of  that  in  the  past  before  we  got 
the  preemption  provision.  I  think  that 
is  why  the  major  oil  companies  sup- 
port it. 

The  independent  refiners  will  sup- 
port it,  because  they  recognize  that  if 
crude  gets  terribly  short,  they  will  be 
the  first  to  go  and  the  competitiveness 
of  the  market  would  be  the  first  to  go. 

Again,  nobody  is  going  to  make  the 
President  implement  this  provision.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  recognize  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  done  a  marvelous  Job  on  this  bill.  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  compliment 
him  on  his  work. 

It  has  been  a  very  difficult  bill  to 
handle  both  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  conference.  He  has  done  a  master- 
ful Job  of  holding  all  the  disparate  ele- 
ments together  and  getting  a  result 
which  I  think  is  clearly  and  demon- 
strably in  the  national  interest  and 
one  to  which  virtually  no  one  is  op- 
posed, except  someone  over  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy— maybe  the  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  know.  Maybe  he  is  op- 
posed, but  If  he  is.  he  does  not  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  another  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  think  I  heard  the 
comment  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  President  should  be  opposed 
to  this  because  it  expires  in  what,  De- 
cember 31. 1984? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  1984. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Of  course,  that 
would  be  the  end  of  his  first  term. 
Does  not  conventional  wisdom— this 
thing  has  been  reenacted  and  resin- 
stated  year  after  year.  I  think  it  has 
been  reinstated  four  times,  actually 
extended  four  different  times  during 
the  past  7  years. 

So  to  say,  yes,  this  is  temporary  and 
it  is  going  to  die  at  the  end  of  3  years, 
to  me,  is  very  shortsighted.  Congress 
has  reenacted  it  and  we  do  not  know 
who  the  President  will  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  is 
asking  a  question,  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  no,  this  is  not  a  reinstate- 
ment of  EPAA.  I  said  it  before  and 
perhaps  the  Senator  did  not  under- 
stand: This  is  not  EPAA.  As  I  said 
rather  Jokingly  a  moment  ago,  it  is 
about  97.5  percent  dissimilar  to  EIPAA, 
and  that  is  the  truth. 

The  essential  difference  was  EPAA 
set  price  and  allocation  as  the  rule.  It 
declared  a  shortage  and  said  that  from 


here  on  out.  we  are  going  to  allocate 
and  price  control  petroleum  prod- 
ucts—from here  on  out.  And  they  did 
it  and  th^y  did  a  botched-up  Job  of  it. 

We  take  the  opposite  tack.  We  say 
the  free  market  is  what  governs  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  President  may 
use  these  limited  powers,  very  limited 
powers,  because  you  have  a  defined 
trigger  which  sets  a  narrow  set  of  cir- 
cumstances involving  really  what 
amounts  to  a  national  emergency. 
Second,  It  is  very  limited  in  time— as  I 
recall.  90  days,  with  a  60-day  extension 
that  he  may  use  the  power. 

That  is  very,  very  limited,  and  it 
would  provide  some  breathing  room  in 
the  event  of  a  sudden  and  abrupt 
cutoff.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world— I  think  the  Senator  will 
admit  that— between  this  and  EPAA. 
If  there  were  not  that  difference,  we 
would  see  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
following  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in 
leading  a  filibuster  against  any  exten- 
sion of  EPAA. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  says 
that  this  legislation  calls  for  it  to 
expire  on  December  31,  1984.  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  when  we  are  here 
in  1984,  we  will  also  be  trying  to 
extend  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  we  will 
take  a  look  at  it  at  that  time.  My  guess 
is  that  we  will  look  at  who  is  the  Presi- 
dent, and  we  will  say,  "Can  we  trust 
this  President  to  do  what  is  right  in 
the  natioiial  interest?" 

I  think  the  committee  came  to  the 
judgment  that  we  can  trust  Ronald 
Reagan  not  to  misuse  and  abuse  this 
grant  of  discretionary  authority.  I  sus- 
pect the  committee  will  go  through 
the  same  thought  process  at  that  time. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time— I  am  sure  he  will  still 
be  in  the  Senate,  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  will  still  be  here, 
and  I  am  making  plans  to  be  here  at 
that  time— the  three  of  us  will  put  our 
heads  together  and  we  will  say,  "Well, 
who  is  the  President?"  Maybe  it  will 
be  Jim  McCldre,  in  which  event  we 
will  say  we  can  triist  him. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  would  really 
scare  you. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  really  we  limit- 
ed this.  The  thing  that  is  incredible  is 
that  we  purposely  limited  this  to 
Ronald  Reagan's  term  so  as  to  ex- 
punge any  possible  argument  against 
the  bill.  And  then  who  opposes  it? 
Does  Ronald  Reagan  oppose  it?  Not 
really.  Somebody  wrote  that  state- 
ment for  him.  I  do  not  believe  he 
wrote  that  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read 
section  282  of  the  bill: 

Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to 
require  that  any  action  taken  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  part,  including  allocation  of. 
or  the  imposition  of,  price  controls  on  petro- 
leum products,  be  taken  in  a  manner  which 


would  have  been  required  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  had 
that  Act  not  expired. 

What  that  means  is  that  this  act  is 
97.5  percent  different  from  the  EPAA. 
and  I  hope  that  satisfies  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Just  remember  this:  If  you  have  for- 
gotten everything  else  I  have  said,  you 
can  trust  Ronald  Reagan  not  to 
misuse  and  abuse  this  authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hayakawa). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  recently  submitted 
its  conference  report  on  S.  1503.  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  I 
ujrge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  act 
which  grants  the  President  limited 
and  temporary  authority  to  allocate 
petroleum  products  during  a  severe  pe- 
troleimi  supply  shortage. 

S.  1503  asks  the  President  to  take  a 
light  step  forward  only  when  the  mar- 
ketplace fails  to  meet  our  needs.  While 
I  traditionally  advise  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  to  regulate  the  petroleum 
market.  I  am  concerned  that  it  may 
not  be  able  to  adjust  itself  during  a 
severe  supply  disruption.  Not  only 
would  S.  1503  provide  for  the  public's 
health  and  safety,  but  the  Standby  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  also  would 
allow  agricultural  operations  to  con- 
tinue and  would  maintain  an  economi- 
cally sound  and  competitive  petroleum 
industry. 

While  I  do  not  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  S.  1503  is  implemented.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  necessary  emergency  meas- 
ure. I  ask  ray  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  additional  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
been  given  1  hour  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  he  was  to  be  here 
at  5  o'clock  to  make  his  presentation. 
Pending  his  arrival.  I  will  take  just  a 
very  few  minutes  to  add  to  the  Record 
what  has  already  been  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  authority  which  the 
President  may  or  may  not  have  under 
other  statutes. 

That  argument  has  been  used  re- 
peatedly, and  it  is  a  matter  that  the 
Energy  Committee  looked  into  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  when  we  had  our 
hearings.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Energy  Committee  was  stated  in  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1503.  I  will  simply 
repeat,  by  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this    point,    certain    remarks    that    I 
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made  at  that  time  with  respect  to  the 
other  authority  of  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
those  remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks 

With  the  expiration  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  (EPAA)  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  the  Federal  government  no 
longer  has  basic  authority  to  deal  with 
severe  domestic  shortages  of  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum  products. 
Furthermore,  the  adequacy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  Implement  a  standby 
emergency  petroleum  allocation  and  pricing 
progam  in  the  event  of  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage  has  been  called  into  ques- 
tion. 

In  my  judgment,  that  remaining  authority 
is  inadequate  to  the  task.  My  conclusion  is 
consistent  with  the  results  of  several  legal 
analyses  that  were  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
during  Its  consideration  of  S.  1503.  Those 
analyses  Included  reviews  of  the  relevant 
provisions  in  the  various  Federal  laws,  other 
than  the  EPAA.  that  grant  to  the  President 
limited  authority  to  allocate  petroleum  sup- 
plies under  certain  defined  circumstances. 

Among  the  statutes  reviewed  were  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975 
(EPCA).  the  Defense  Production  Act  (DPA), 
the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  (lEEPA).  the  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979  (EECA). 
the  National  Emergencies  Act.  and  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as  amended 
(TEA).  None  of  these  Federal  statutes  pro- 
vides the  President  with  sufficiently  broad 
authority  to  implement  an  oil  allocation 
program  on  a  national  or  regional  basis 
after  the  EPAA  expires. 

A  legal  memorandum  by  the  E>epartment 
of  Energy  and  review  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  (which  appears  in  the  Committee's 
report  on  S.  1503)  concludes  that  section  251 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(EPCA)  authorizes  the  President  to  allocate 
crude  oU  among  domestic  oil  companies  if 
he  deems  such  action  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  meet  its  international 
allocation  obligations  under  the  Agreement 
on  an  International  Energy  Program  (lEP). 
However,  the  Department  of  Energy  found 
that  such  authority  does  not  encompass 
comprehensive  petroleum  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls  of  the  type  initiated  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
(EPAA). 

In  July  of  this  year,  when  W.  Kenneth 
Davis.  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  behalf 
of  the  Administration,  he  stated  that  the 
Administration  opposes  enactment  of  new 
emergency  petroleum  allocation  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  he  also  acknowledged  that 
after  the  EPAA  expired,  the  President 
would  not  have  any  comprehensive  petrole- 
um price  and  allocation  authority  similar  to 
that  provided  by  S.  1503. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  ability  to 
act  under  existing  law  is  sufficiently  ambig- 
uous to  constrain  his  possible  actions  and 
render  them  inadequate  to  the  task.  The 
choice  is  between  the  current  situation 
which  consists  of  ambiguous  and  possibly 
liuidequate  existing  authorities,  and  the 
clear  definitive  Congressional  delegation  of 
authority  provided  by  S.  1503,  which  con- 
sists of  specific  standby  authority  to  deal 
with  petroleum  supply  interruptions. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that, 
in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  here 
about  the  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion, it  has  broad  support. 

I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  which  Is  cosigned 
by  me  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  It 
has  appended  to  it  a  siumnary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

February  23. 1982. 
Re  S.  1503  conference  report. 

Dear  Colleague:  Within  the  next  few 
days,  the  Senate  will  consider  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1503.  the  Standby  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  of  1982.  S.  1503  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  85  ayes  to  7  nays  on 
October  29,  1981.  The  conference  agreement 
incorporates  in  large  part  the  Senate  bill  as 
passed,  and  it  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Senate  conferees. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference agreement.  We  are  convinced  that, 
in  the  absence  of  this  legislation,  our  coun- 
try would  not  have  the  ability  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  a  severe  petroleum  supply  short- 
age. 

The  conference  agreement  would  grant 
the  President  limited  and  temporary  au- 
thority to  allocate  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products.  In  his  discretion,  in  the  event  of  a 
"severe  petroleum  supply  shortage"  In  order 
to  minimize  the  adverse  impacts  of  such  a 
shortage  on  the  American  people  and  the 
domestic  economy.  Attached  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation  together  with  an 
outline  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

There  are  several  important  features  of 
the  conference  agreement.  First,  the  meas- 
ure would  establish  a  standby  Federal  pro- 
gram to  be  activated  only  as  necessary  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  another  serious  oil 
supply  disruption.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  President  does  not  now  have  sufficient 
authority  for  such  a  response. 

Second,  the  conference  agreement  places 
primary  reliance  on  market  mechanisms  for 
the  allocation  of  petroleum  supplies.  Our 
past  experience  demonstrates  that  the  mar- 
ketplace is  the  most  efficient  and  equitable 
allocation  mechanism  in  most  circum- 
stances. However,  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
petroleum  disruption,  the  marketplace  may 
not  be  capable  of  responding  quickly 
enough  to  maintain  adequate  supplies  for 
certain  critical  needs.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  President  must  have  adequate 
authority  to  implement  an  allocation  pro- 
gram on  a  statewide,  regional,  or  national 
basis,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular shortage.  Such  a  program  could  in- 
clude price  controls  only  if  necessary  to 
ensure  effective  Implementation  of  the  allo- 
cation program.  The  conference  agreement 
stresses  broad  Presidential  discretion  so 
that  he  can  taUor  his  response  to  particular 
circumstances  with  minimum  government 
Involvement  In  the  marketplace. 

Third,  a  major  petroleum  supply  disrup- 
tion is  a  national  problem  that  demands  a 
coordinated  national  response.  Unless  S. 
1503  is  enacted,  our  country  will  be  faced 
with  a  multiplicity  of  conflicting  State  and 
local  laws  which  could  disrupt  commerce 
and  exacerbate  the  adverse  effects  of  any 
shortage  on  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


Finally,  even  with  the  recent  buildup  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  the 
United  States  is  still  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  significant  disruptions  in  oil  imports 
such  as  the  1973  oil  embargo.  Should  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  disruption  occur,  it 
is  a  virtual  certainty  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  would  be  besieged 
with  demands  for  relief  by  all  sectors  of  our 
economy.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis  at- 
mosphere it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
the  Congress  to  act  dispassionately.  Conse- 
quently, we  should  legislate  now. 

Enactment  of  the  conference  agreement 
would  signal  our  allies  and  the  major  oil 
producing  countries  that  we  are  determined 
to  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  future  oil 
import  disruptions. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Mc<:^LURE. 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  or 
1982 

summary 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  grant 
to  the  President  limited  and  temporary  au- 
thority to  allocate  supplies  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage.  The  authority 
would  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  mini- 
mizing the  adverse  impacts  of  such  a  short- 
age on  the  American  people  and  the  domes- 
tic economy. 

The  Act  contains  the  following  major  pro- 
visions: 

(1)  Within  180  days  of  enactment,  the 
President  is  required  to  promulgate  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  standby  regxila- 
tion  providing  for  .he  mandatory  allocation 
of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products.  After 
transmittal,  the  regulation  would  be  subject 
to  a  layover  before  the  Congress  of  30  calen- 
dar days. 

(2)  The  standby  regulation  may  Include 
limitations  on  the  price  of  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  ensure  effective  implementation  of 
the  regulation.  The  limitations  may  include 
restrictions  on  discriminatory  pricing.  The 
standby  regulation  must  include  an  optional 
standby  program  for  the  sharing  of  crude 
oil  among  domestic  refiners.  If  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  implement  such  a  program, 
it  must  comply  with  the  requirements  speci- 
fied In  the  Act. 

(3)  The  President  may  implement  the 
standby  regulation  only  if  (a)  he  finds  that 
a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage  exists, 
and  <b)  neither  House  of  Congress  disap- 
proves (or  both  Houses  approve)- implemen- 
tation of  the  regulation  within  15  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session.  A  "severe  petro- 
leum supply  shortage"  is  defined  as  a  na- 
tional or  regional  shortage  of  significant 
scope  and  duration  that  may  cause  a  major 
adverse  impact  on  the  national  security  or 
on  the  economy  of  the  nation  or  any  region, 
may  threaten  the  public  health,  safety  and 
welfare,  and  may  not  be  reasonably  manage- 
able under  other  authorities  available  to  the 
President  or  by  reliance  on  free  market  pric- 
ing and  allocation.  Once  implemented,  the 
regulation  may  remain  In  effect  for  a  period 
of  90  days.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
extend  implementation  for  up  to  60  addi- 
tional days  without  Congressional  approval. 

(4)  In  Implementing  the  standby  regula- 
tion, the  President  would  have  broad  discre- 
tion (within  statutory  limits)  to  take  those 
actions  necessary  to  deal  with  the  specific 
circumstances  of  the  shortage.  He  could 
choose  to  implement  only  certain  provisions 
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of  the  standby  regulation,  or  the  entire  reg- 
ulation, and  he  could  promulgate  amend- 
ments necessary  to  meet  the  immediate 
emergency.  Administration  of  the  regula- 
tion must,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, provide  for  the  objectives  contained  in 
section  4(b)(1)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973:  however,  such  ad- 
ministration need  not  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  been  required 
under  that  Act.  If  the  Federal  allocation 
program  is  Implemented  in  any  State,  the 
program  must  provide  for  a  State  set-aside 
of  the  allocated  products  in  that  State. 
Moreover,  the  President  may  delegate  to 
any  State  his  authority  to  administer  the 
Federal  allocation  p-ogram.  The  Act  does 
not  grant  the  President  authority  to  impose 
any  tax.  tariff  or  user  fe?,  lo  prescribe  mini- 
mum prices  for  petroleur.i  products,  to  es- 
tablish a  gasoline  rationing  program,  or  to 
allocate  petroleum  inventories  held  by  con- 
sumers for  end-use  consumption. 

(5)  State  laws  providing  for  the  pricing 
and  allocation  of  petroleum  products  are 
preempted.  However,  certain  categories  of 
such  laws  may  be  exempted  from  preemp- 
tion by  rulemaking,  if  they  meet  the  criteria 
specified  in  the  Act.  Any  State  set-aside  pro- 
gram (authorized  under  State  law)  also  may 
be  exempted  from  preemption  if  (a)  it  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  in  the  Act,  (b)  it 
is  approved  by  the  President  within  10  days 
after  receipt  of  the  Governor's  notice  of 
intent  to  activate  the  program,  and  (c)  the 
Federal  allocation  program  has  not  been  im- 
plemented in  the  State. 

(6)  The  Act  will  expire  on  December  31, 
1984. 

Outline  of  the  Conference  Report  on  S. 
1503— The  Standby  Petrolxum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1982  (Senate  Report  No.  97- 
313) 

The  conference  agreement  amends  the 
ESiergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  by  in- 
cluding provisions  related  to  standby  petro- 
leum allocation  in  the  event  of  a  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  shortage  (Section  2).  The 
conference  agreement  In  large  measure 
merges  the  Senate  and  House  bills  on  indi- 
vidual provisions,  with  a  few  exceptions 
where  either  House  receded.  The  major  pro- 
visions are  described  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Statement  of  Findings.  The  Senate  provi- 
sion, with  technical  changes  to  reflect  other 
provisions,  is  included. 

Purpose.  The  Senate  provision,  with  a 
technical  change  to  remove  any  linkage  to 
section  251  of  EPCA,  is  Included. 

DeifinitiOTis.  The  Senate  and  House  defini- 
tions for  a  "severe  petroleum  supply  short- 
age." the  so-called  "trigger"  under  the  bill, 
were  merged,  while  retaining  the  concept  of 
state,  regional  or  national  impacts. 

Presidential  Authority.  The  procedure  for 
the  President's  formulation  of  the  standby 
allocation  regulation  would  include  (1)  re- 
gional hearings,  (2)  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation in  the  rulemaking  proceeding  (in- 
cluding the  hearings)  by  Executive  Depart- 
ments with  specific  expertise,  such  as  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Defense. 
Energy  and  Transportation,  and.  (3)  a  bi- 
monthly status  report  on  the  progress  in 
formulating  the  regulation. 

The  Conference  agreement  adopted  the 
Senate  provision  granting  the  President  dis- 
cretionary authority,  subject  to  Congres- 
sional review  under  section  551  of  EPCA,  to 
provide  for  mandatory  allocation  of  crude 
oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum 
products,  if  the  President  finds  that  a  severe 


shortage  exists  or  is  imminent.  Limitations 
on  price  are  only  authorized  where  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  allocation  regulation.  Such  limita- 
tions may*restrict  discriminatory  pricing. 

Senate  and  House  provisions  are  merged 
so  that  the  regulation  applies  to  allocations 
throughout  the  tJnited  States  (or  in  any  af- 
fected State  or  region  of  the  United  States) 
of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products  produced  in.  or  imported 
into,  the  United  States. 

Senate  and  House  provisions  on  the  proce- 
dure for  the  promulgation  of  the  standby 
regulation  are  merged  to  provide  as  follows: 
(a)  that  the  President  is  required  to  promul- 
gate regulations  on  a  standby  basis  within 
180  days  of  enactment,  subject  to  a  layover 
before  the  House  and  Senate  of  30  calendar 
days:  and  (b)  the  regulation  is  subject  to 
Congressional  review  prior  to  implementa- 
tion as  provided  in  Sec.  551  of  EPCA.  The 
promulgated  standby  regulation  (»uld  be 
amended  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  submits  notification  to  the 
Congress  for  implementation  in  a  crisis.  In 
that  event,  such  an  amendment  would  not 
then  undergo  a  separate  30-day  layover 
process. 

The  Senate  and  House  provisions  on  dura- 
tion of  the  implemented  program  are 
merged  to  permit  the  program  to  remain  in 
effect  for  no  more  than  90  days,  with  a  po- 
tential 60-day  extension.  The  conference 
agreement  (as  did  the  House  bill)  does  not 
provide  a  maindatory  linkage  between  this 
PresidenUal  authority  and  the  President's 
authority  under  section  251  of  EPCA  relat- 
ing to  obligations  under  the  international 
energy  program. 

The  Senate  and  House  provisions  regard- 
ing limitations  on  the  President's  authority 
are  merged  to  include  (a)  the  Senate  formu- 
lation regarding  gasoline  rationing,  taxes, 
tariffs,  and  user  fees,  and  (b)  House  prohibi- 
tions on  minimum  price  controls. 

The  Senate  provisions  regarding  Presiden- 
tial delegation  of  authority  is  retained.  Sub- 
ject to  certain  limitations,  the  President 
may  delegate  his  authority  to  any  State  and 
ot  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Objectives.  The  Senate  formulation  of  ob- 
jectives for  administration  of  the  allocation 
program,  including  section  14  clarifying 
Congressional  intent,  is  included. 

Adminittration  and  Enforcement  Senate 
and  House  provisions  pertaining  to  adminis- 
trative procedures,  enforcement,  and  dam- 
ages or  other  relief  are  merged.  The  petrole- 
um all(x:ation  provisions  are  included  as  an 
amendment  to  Title  II  of  EPCA.  The  provi- 
sion on  Enforcement  and  Administration 
(Sec.  7)  is  retained,  but  the  incorporation  by 
reference  of  section  207  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  (administrative 
procedures)  Is  deleted.  The  legislation  in- 
cludes the  House  provision  on  applicable  ad- 
ministrative procedures  (Sec.  523  of  EPCA). 
but  deletes  subparagraph  B  of  paragraph 
(a)(2)  of  that  provision  (public  notice  re- 
quirements imposed  on  States),  and  also  in- 
cludes House  provisions  prohibiting  certain 
actions  (Sections  521  and  524  of  EPCA). 
With  the  exception  of  section  551  (congres- 
sional review)  and  the  other  sections  cited 
above,  no  other  provisions  of  Title  V  of 
EPCA  would  apply  to  the  legislation.  The 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  would  be  ap- 
plicable. Through  the  incorporation  of  sec- 
tion 523  of  EPCA.  the  legislation  provides 
for  judicial  review  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970. 

Preemption.  The  House  provision  regard- 
ing preemption  of  State  price  and  allocation 


laws  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  is  included. 
The  Statement  of  Managers  clarifies  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  on  the  preemption 
provision.  The  clarification  consists  of  the 
following:  (a)  a  listing  of  the  general  criteria 
for  preemption:  (b)  a  description  of  the  cat- 
egories of  State  laws  not  intended  to  be  pre- 
empted: (c)  a  statement  that,  in  general. 
Congress  intends  to  preempt  those  State 
laws  whose  price  and  allocation  effects  are 
similar  to  those  under  EPAA:  and  (d)  a 
statement  making  clear  that  if  a  state  law  is 
not  initially  preempted,  but  is  later  found  to 
be  In  conflict  with  the  Federal  implemented 
program,  it  will  be  preempted  at  that  time. 

Crude-sharing.  The  Senate  and  House  pro- 
visions are  merged  to  include  generally  the 
House  objectives  and  the  Senate  mecha- 
nisms to  establish  a  requirement  for  an  op- 
tional crude-sharing  program  (as  part  of  the 
standby  regulation)  to  govern  any  Federally 
mandated  crude-sharing  among  refiners. 

Protection  of  Inventories.  The  House  pro- 
vision is  included  with  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment providing  that  protected  inventories 
are  limited  to  those  held  by  and  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  consumer  for  his  own  end-use  con- 
sumption, with  Presidential  discretion  to 
designate  qualifying  categories  of  invento- 
ries owned  by  a  consumer  (in  addition  to  in- 
ventory in  the  direct  possession  of  the  con- 
sumer) on  specified  dates  and  subject  to 
specified  limitations. 

State  set-aaide.  The  Senate  and  House 
provisions  are  merged.  The  legislation  re- 
tains the  Senate  provision  providing  a  State 
set-aside  in  the  event  the  Federal  standby 
regulation  is  implemented.  State  set-aside 
programs  established  by  State  law  are  pre- 
empted as  of  the  date  of  enactment,  how- 
ever, in  the  absence  of  a  Federally  imple- 
mented program,  the  President  may  in  his 
discretion  and  upon  petition  of  a  State's 
Governor,  affirmatively  exempt  that  State's 
set-aside  program  from  preemption  for  pur- 
poses of  implementation  in  a  specific  State 
emergency  The  legislation  also  includes  cer- 
tain criteria  which  would  apply  to  any  State 
set-aside  program  as  conditions  for  approv- 
al. 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  The  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  on  this  issue,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  legislation  contains  no  provi- 
sion on  the  SPR. 

Information  Collection,  The  bill  includes 
the  House  information  provision  clarified  to 
require  the  President  to  collect  such  infor- 
mation pursuant  to  existing  statutory  au- 
thority. 

Effect  on  Other  Federal  Laws,  the  legisl- 
tion  includes  the  Senate  provision  regarding 
the  effect  on  other  federal  laws. 

Expiration  date.  The  bill  includes  the 
House  expiration  date  of  December  31,  1984. 

Sections  3-6.  The  Senate  and  House  provi- 
sions requiring  studies  and  reports  are 
merged  and  retained. 

Section  6.  This  section  extends  the  exist- 
ing limited  antitrust  exemption  of  section 
252  of  EPCA  for  lEA  activities  from  April  1. 
1982,  to  July  1,  1983. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  letter 
signed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Washington,  D.C,  February  23.  1982. 

Dear  Colleague:  Later  this  week  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act.  We  believe  this  legislation  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  national  preparedness 
for  future  petroleum  supply  disruptions.  We 
urge  your  support  for  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1503. 

In  the  First  Session  of  the  97th  Congress 
we  joined  with  fourteen  cosponsors  to  intro- 
duce S.  1476.  the  Petroleum  Disruption 
Management  Act.  which  had  purposes  simi- 
lar to  those  addressed  by  S.  1503.  We  believe 
that  a  national  policy  for  petroleum  emer- 
gencies is  necessary.  We  believe  that  such  a 
policy  should  be  designed  by  the  Congress 
in  partnership  with  the  Executive  Branch 
before  the  onset  of  an  emergency.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  a  policy  can  be  designed  to 
encourage  preparedness  in  the  private 
sector  while  at  the  same  time  relying  on  the 
marketplace  as  the  first  principle  of  energy 
policy.  Each  of  these  beliefs  is  affirmed  in 
the  provisions  of  S.  1503  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee. 

S.  1503  is  intended  to  replace  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  which  ex- 
pired in  September  of  1981.  There  are  Im- 
portant differences  between  EPAA  and  S. 
1503.  EPAA  mandated  Implementation  of 
several  regulatory  schemes  without  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  crude  oil  market- 
place. It  mandated  confusion  even  in  peri- 
ods when  crude  oil  supplies  were  adequate 
and  stable.  S.  1503  avoids  this  result  by  pro- 
viding for  a  variety  of  disruption  policies  to 
be  implemented  only  as  necessary  and  ac- 
cording to  the  characteristics  of  any  par- 
ticular shortfall.  S.  1503  includes  an  effec- 
tive sunset  provision  that  terminates  gov- 
ernment Intervention  as  the  marketplace  re- 
covers from  disruption. 

We  believe  that  S.  1503  avoids  the  pitfalls 
of  EPAA  while  at  the  same  time  assuring 
that  our  nation  wiU  be  prepared  for  the 
next  petroleum  emergency.  We  urge  you  to 
support  the  conference  report  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Dave  Durenberger, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Mark  Andrews, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  take  particular 
note  of  the  support  of  Senator  Duren- 
berger because  he  was  the  leader  in 
proposing  other  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  independent 
refiners  and  the  agricultural  coopera- 
tives that  are  involved  in  that  particu- 
lar area  of  the  petroleum  industry.  I 
would  also  add  my  commendation  to 
him  for  his  leadership  and  thanks  for 
his  support  of  the  provisions  that  are 
merged  into  this  bill  from  provisions 
of  his  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  a  letter  signed  by  all,  except 
one,  of  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Washington,  D.C,  February  24,  1982. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
the  Senate  will  shortly  consider  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1503.  the  Standby  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act. 

As  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  we  wish  to 
offer  you  our  support  in  achieving  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

As  you  have  noted,  agriculture  can  suffer 
severe  economic  damage  if  the  necessary 
fuels  are  not  readily  available.  Once  fanners 
have  planted  their  crops,  it  is  impossible  to 
defer  their  use  of  petroleum  resources  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

We  believe  that  S.  1503  will  meet  the 
needs  of  agriculture  and  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  sufficient  flexibility  to  cope  with 
fuel  demands  in  the  event  of  a  petroleum 
shortage. 

Sincerely, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Jesse  Helms, 
Eklward  Zorlnsky.  Mark  Andrews. 
E>avid  L.  Boren.  Dick  Lugar.  Patrick 
Leahy.  Paula  Hawkins,  Rudy  Bosch- 
witz,  Sam  Hayakawa,  David  Pryor, 
Roger  W.  Jepsen,  Howell  Heflin,  Alan 
J.  Dixon.  Bob  Dole.  Thad  Cochran. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  one  of  the  tests  of  the 
merit  of  a  piece  of  legislation  is  the 
breadth  of  support  or  opposition  to 
that  legislation.  It  was  true  last  fall, 
and  is  true  now,  that  the  following  or- 
ganizations have  supported  and  con- 
tinue to  support  this  legislation: 

Agriculture  and  Pood 

American  Bakers  Association. 

American  Peed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

American  Frozen  Food,  Institute. 

American  Meat  Institute. 

American  Soybean  Association. 

Chocolate  Manufacturers  Assn. 

Com  Refiners  Association. 

Food  Marketing  Institute. 

Grain  Terminal  Association. 

International  Apple  Institute. 

International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactures. 

Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

National  Cotton  Council. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

National  Farmers  Organization. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  FckxI  Brokers  Association. 

National  Food  Processors  Association. 

National  FYozen  Food  Association. 

National  Grange. 

National  Milk  Prcxlucers  Federation. 

The  Fertilizer  Institute. 

United  FYesh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 

U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association. 
Independent  Refiners 

American  Petroleum  Refiners  Association. 

Committee  for  Equitable  Access  to  Crude 
Oil. 

Independent  Refiners  Assoc,  of  America. 
Oil  Marketers  and  Distributors 

Empire  State  Petroleum  Ass(x:iation.  Inc. 

Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators  As- 
sociation. 


Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Council. 
National  Oil  Jobbers  Council. 
New  England  Fuel  Institute. 
Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Market- 
ers of  America. 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  record. 
It  has  remained  a  matter  of  record 
during  that  whole  period  of  time.  I 
think  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
those  organizations  have  continued 
their  support  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  think  this  breadth  of  sup- 
port will  indicate  something  concern- 
ing this  legislation. 

Every  one  of  these  organizations,  in- 
cidentally, had  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  happened  under  the  EPAA. 
They  said,  "We  don't  want  the 
EPAA."  We  did  not  continue  the 
E3PAA.  We  have  instead  devised  a  new 
piece  of  legislation  built  upon  our  ex- 
perience and  the  judgments  that  can 
be  applied  from  our  experience  under 
the  EPAA. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  others  about  the  problems 
we  did  have  under  the  EPAA.  We  have 
carefully  avoided  those  in  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  can  guarantee  that,  if  these  organi- 
zations thought  this  act  were  the 
EPAA,  we  would  not  have  their  sup- 
port. But  we  do  have  their  support  for 
this.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
it  in  full. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  During  the  Senate's  ini- 
tial consideration  of  this  bill,  you  clari- 
fied for  me  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage maintenace  of  agricultural  oper- 
ations. Does  your  previous  explanation 
of  maintenance  of  agricultural  oper- 
ations apply  as  well  to  the  conference 
report  before  us  today? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  My  earlier 
statement  indicating  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  agricultural  operations  objec- 
tive includes  agricultural  production; 
planting  and  harvesting  crops;  process- 
ing of  agricultural  products;  and  distri- 
bution of  food  and  farm  inputs  still 
applies  to  the  final  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  the  enactment  of  the 
conference  report  would  require  the 
President,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  adopt 
the  precedent  that  had  been  estab- 
lished under  section  4(b)(1)  of  the 
EPAA. 

Mr.  President,  this  allegation  is  un- 
founded. In  fact,  section  282  of  the 
conference  report  was  adopted  to 
insure  that  such  a  legal  argument 
would  not  be  sustained,  section  282 
specifically  states: 

Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  to 
require  that  any  action  taken  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  part,  including  allocation  of. 
or  the  Imposition  of  price  controls  on.  petro- 
leum products,  be  taken  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  been  required  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  had 
that  Act  not  expired. 
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The  plain  meaning  of  this  provision 
is  clear.  The  inclusion  of  section 
4(b)(1)  of  the  EPAA  in  this  bill  would 
not.  as  a  matter  of  law,  carry  with  it 
all  of  the  precedent  established  under 
the  EPAA.  To  the  contrary,  as  I  stated 
in  my  general  remarks: 

The  conference  agreement  stressed 
the  breadth  of  discretion  and  range  of 
options  available  to  the  President  in 
allocating  petroleum.  In  this  regard, 
the  statement  of  managers  stated: 

The  authority  delegated  to  the  President 
under  this  Act  is  intended  to  provide  the 
President  with  maximum  flexibility  to  im- 
plement an  allocation  program  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and. 
in  his  judgment,  is  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular shortage  at  hand.  Thus,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  President,  in 
his  discretion,  may,  for  example,  choose  to 
limit  allocations  to  a  single  category  of  pe- 
troleum product,  to  certain  classes  of  end- 
users,  or  to  allocations  of  crude  oil  among 
refiners,  and  may  choose  to  implement  the 
program  throughout  the  United  States  or  in 
any  region  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the  con- 
ference report  requires  a  specific  and 
burdensome  new  data  collection  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  little  or  no 
benefit  to  our  Nation's  energy  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  this  allegation  is 
equally  unfounded.  The  conference 
report  does  require  that  the  President 
collect  information  on  the  pricing, 
supply,  and  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  at  the  wholesale  and  retail 
levels  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  How- 
ever, this  information  is  to  be  collected 
under  other  authorities  available  to 
the  President;  the  conference  report 
does  not  provide  new  authority  for  in- 
formation collection. 

The  fundamental  fallacy,  however, 
is  the  suggestion  that  the  collection  of 
such  information  is  without  value  to 
the  development  of  energy  policy.  On 
the  contrary.  Mr.  President,  this  basic 
information  is  essential  in  order  for 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  and  State 
governments  to  evaluate  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  a  petroleum  supply 
shortage.  If  government  does  not  have 
such  elementary  information  about 
petroleum  supply  and  distribution,  the 
vital  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  ex- 
ercise the  authority  in  S.  1503  would 
be  based  on  guesswork  instead  of  facts. 
Mr.  President,  such  a  result  is  totally 
unacceptable  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
enactment  of  S.  1503  would  provide 
the  private  sector  with  a  powerful  dis- 
incentive to  prepare  adequately  for  a 
possible  energy  shortage.  It  has  been 
argued,  for  example,  that  an  inde- 
pendent refiner,  faced  with  the  choice 
of  negotiating  an  expensive  long-term 
contract  for  crude  oil  or  relying  on 
spot  market  purchases  and  counting 
on  a  Federal  Goverrmient  bailout,  will 
be  encouraged  by  this  bill  to  take  a 
chance  on  future  Government  regula- 


tion. It  has  also  been  argued  that  an 
industrial  plant  engineer,  wanting  to 
install  alternate  fuel  facilities  or 
energy  conservation  equipment  or  ad- 
ditional' storage  facilities,  will  find 
that  his  chances  for  getting  scarce  in- 
vestment dollars  from  his  manage- 
ment will  be  seriously  harmed  by  the 
enactment  of  S.  1503. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  such  allegations.  More- 
over, the  conference  report  contains 
specific  incentives  for  the  building  of 
private  Inventories.  If  a  crude  oil  shar- 
ing program  is  activated,  the  President 
is  required  to  encourage  refiners  to 
build  and  maintain  inventories  and  to 
acquire  secure  supplies  of  crude*  oil.  In 
addition,  consumers  are  provided  with 
statutory  protection  of  their  invento- 
ries, as  I  earlier  indicated.  Further- 
more, the  allocation  authorities  grant- 
ed to  the  President  under  S.  1503  are 
purely  discretionary  and  are  intended 
to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  meas- 
ure. I  doubt  that  many  businessmen 
would  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity by  a  Federal  allocation  program 
that  will  not  be  activated  unless  all 
other  Federal  authority  has  been  exer- 
cised and  has  proved  to  be  inadequate. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
reject  the  suggestion  that  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1503  would  serve  as  a  disin- 
centive to  the  private  sector  in  prepar- 
ing to  respond  to  future  energy  emer- 
gencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  quorum  call  now  be  in 
order  and  that  the  time  be  charged  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  the 
time  reserved  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  face  the  possibilities  of  severe 
emergencies  coming  at  us  from  several 
quarters— not  only  in  energy  but  also 
in  domestic  and  international  financial 
markets. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  unprepared  for  such 
emergencies  and,  worse,  shows  no 
signs  of  action  to  get  prepared.  This 
inaction  in  the  face  of  energy  emer- 
gencies has  prompted  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  pass  this  renewal  of 
the  only  remedy  to  energy  problems 
we  have  we  have  tried  in  the  past: 
price  controls  and  allocations.  Mr. 
President,  I  strongly  disagree  with  this 
approach,  since  it  has  only  made 
things  worse  during  relatively  small 
disruptions.    However,   the   very   fact 


that  the  administration  was  taking  no 
action  left  the  Congress  with  no  alter- 
native but  to  act  on  its  own.  I  cannot 
accept  the  solution  that  Congress  has 
come  up  with,  but  I  share  the  wide- 
spread concern  that  we  are  not  now 
prepared. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  oil 
supply  disruptions.  Last  fall,  when  the 
Energy  Committee  and  then  the  full 
Senate  debated  this  issue,  I  proposed 
an  alternative  emergency  plan  to  deal 
with  oil  supply  disruptions.  My  plan 
used  market  forces  to  achieve  efficien- 
cy in  recycling  of  the  new  revenues 
from  the  existing  windfall  profits,  tax 
to  achieve  equity.  That  plan  was  de- 
feated last  fall,  but  I  intend  to  reintro- 
duce it  soon,  together  with  other  con- 
tingency planning  steps  I  believe  nec- 
essary to  prepare  for  disruptions  in  do- 
mestic and  international  financial 
markets. 

An  emergency  preparedness  policy 
for  financial  markets  and  for  oil 
supply  disruptions  does  not  now  exist 
in  this  Government 

Mr.  President,  when  preparing  con- 
tingency plans  for  oil,  I  believe  we 
should  adhere  to  the  following  princi- 
ples: 

First,  the  plans  must  call  for  an  effi- 
cient use  of  resources.  This  means 
that  the  most  important  demands  on 
scarce  resources  must  be  met  first. 

Next,  the  plans  must  be  fair.  Parts 
of  our  society  cannot  buy  the  essen- 
tials of  life  even  during  periods  of 
calm.  During  periods  of  stress  and 
rising  prices,  contingency  plans  cer- 
tainly must  address  these  needs. 

Third,  the  plans  must  be  practical. 
What  good  is  a  plan  if  it  requires  an 
enormous  bureaucracy  that  must  be 
hired  in  the  first  days  of  a  crisis? 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, the  plan  must  provide  people  in 
business  with  the  right  incentives  to 
prepare  for  the  emergencies  before 
they  arrive.  Any  incentives  for  ad- 
vanced preparation  are  destroyed  if 
the  Federal  Government  promises  to 
take  care  of  those  who  do  not  prepare. 

How  does  the  current  bill,  S.  1503, 
stack  up  against  these  principles?  Mr. 
President,  the  answer  is  very  poorly. 

The  conference  bill  falls  back  on  the 
failed  policies  of  the  past.  We  know 
that  price  controls  and  allocations  are 
inefficient.  We  know  that  when  the 
Government  tries  to  direct  supplies  of 
oil,  the  allocations  reflect  politicians' 
preferences  rather  than  market  effi- 
ciency. We  know  that  bureaucrats, 
however  well-meaning,  cannot  write 
rules  and  rule  changes  fast  enough  to 
keep  up  with  changing  patterns  of 
demand  and  supply.  We  know  that 
gasoline  lines  and  shortages  are  the 
result  of  allocations  and  price  controls. 
Why  in  the  world  would  we  want  to  re- 
in?pose  price  controls  without  examin- 
ing the  alternatives? 


The  sponsors  of  this  bill  tried  to 
think  of  an  answer  to  this  question. 
Again,  the  question:  Why  do  we  want 
to  reimpose  price  controls  without  ex- 
amining the  alternatives? 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  came  up 
with  the  following  answer:    • 

In  the  event  of  a  severe  petroleum  disrup- 
tion, the  marketplace  may  not  be  capable  of 
responding  quickly  enough  •  •  *. 

That  is  it.  That  is  the  answer.  So 
they  must  think  that  DOE  will  be  able 
to  rehire  and  retrain  enough  regula- 
tors in  less  time  than  it  would  take  for 
an  oil  jobber  to  redirect  a  truck  in  re- 
sponse to  higher  prices.  Incredible. 

Hence,  not  only  are  price  controls  in- 
efficient, they  are  impractical.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  price  controls  were  al- 
ready in  place  at  the  outset  of  the 
1973  embargo  and  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion. The  regulators  were  already 
working  then;  they  will  not  be  tomor- 
row. This  bill  is  a  prescription  for 
chaos. 

Some  might  think  that  since  the 
price  control  strategy  is  impractical 
and  inefficient,  surely  it  must  be  more 
equitable.  Why  else  would  anyone 
espouse  such  a  strategy?  But  S.  1503 
does  not  address  the  problems  faced 
by  low-income  people.  It  does  not  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  low-income 
people  at  all.  S.  1503  looks  out  for 
smaill  refiners,  by  no  means  poor,  low- 
income  people.  It  looks  out  for  farm- 
ing and  ranching  interests,  by  no 
means  poor,  low-income  people.  Grant- 
ed that  some  farmers  may  need  assist- 
ance during  supply  disruptions.  My 
proposal  would  have  enabled  their 
Governors  to  provide  loans  and  grants 
to  them  in  moments  of  crisis,  targeted 
specif icially  to  those  farmers  in  need. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  in  a  national 
piece  of  legislation,  should  one  group 
in  the  economy  be  assured  low  cost 
supplies  while  others  suffer?  Is  this 
equitable?  Is  this  fair?  The  answer 
clearly,  in  my  view,  is  no. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  S.  1503  does 
not  provide  incentives  to  prepare  for 
supply  disruptions.  S.  1503  gives  the 
I*resident  the  authority  to  take  crude 
oil  from  some  refiners  who  have  pre- 
pared for  disruptions  by  securing  their 
supplies,  and  to  give  it.  probably  at 
t>elow  market  prices,  to  other  refiners 
who  have  not  secured  their  supplies. 
What  kinds  of  incentives  does  that 
provide? 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  ineffi- 
cient, inequitable,  impractical,  and 
provides  disincentives  for  preparation 
against  the  increased  probability  of  a 
major  oil  supply  disruption  in  the  next 
several  years.  The  logical  question  is 
then  asked:  Why,  if  it  is  inefficient,  in- 
equitable, impractical,  and  providing 
disincentives  to  prepare  for  oil  supply 
disruptions,  why  then  has  it  gotten 
this  far?  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  to 
say  that  the  answer  is  because  the  ad- 
ministration itself  has  failed  to  make 
credible  plans. 
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We  need  a  credible  plan,  one  that 
provides  incentives  to  secure  supplies, 
one  that  distributes  oil  supplies  effi- 
ciently, one  that  is  fair  and  assists 
those  who  are  unable  to  adjust  quickly 
to  higher  prices,  and  one  that  will 
work  quickly  with  a  minimum  of  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  oil  markets. 

I  might  also  add  that  we  need  a  bill 
that  will  delineate  the  Federal  and 
State  responsibilities  and  that  will 
extend  the  expiring  antitrust  immuni- 
ties for  oU  company  participation  in 
the  International  Energy  Agency.  We 
need  a  plan  that  the  President  will 
sign. 

I  have  proposed  such  a  plan.  It  relies 
on  emergency  block  grants  to  State 
Governors  to  address  the  problem  of 
low-income  people,  farmers,  and  other 
people  with  special  State  needs.  We 
know  how  to  send  block  grants  to  Gov- 
ernors. We  do  not  know  how  to  allo- 
cate oil  from  a  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington that  is  being  disbanded  in  the 
days  after  an  oil  supply  disruption. 

The  plan  that  I  proposd  provides 
emergency  tax  cuts  to  recycle  addi- 
tional windfall  profits  tax  revenues 
back  to  the  economy.  We  know,  some 
would  say.  too  well  how  to  cut  taxes. 
We  know. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  aUocate  oil 
from  a  bureaucracy  in  Washington 
that  is  being  disbanded  in  the  event  of 
an  oil  supply  disruption. 

The  plan  that  I  proposed  relies  on 
existing  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams such  as  social  security  and 
AFDC  to  help  those  in  need  to  cope 
with  higher  prices.  We  know,  again 
some  would  say  too  well,  how  to  fund 
income  maintenance  programs. 

The  plan  I  have  proposed  relies  on 
competitive  forces,  unfettered  by  price 
controls  and  allocations,  to  distribute 
efficiently  the  available  oil  supplies. 
We  know  that  competitive  forces  can 
hold  down  oil  prices.  Even  today  we 
see  competition  forcing  down  gasoline 
prices. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  plan  I 
proposed  relies  on  an  auction  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
to  insure  that  no  refiner  is  entirely 
without  access  to  crude  oil  at  the 
outset  of  a  supply  disruption. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  have 
proposed  relies  on  emergency  block 
grants  for  Governors,  it  provides  for 
an  emergency  tax  cut  for  individuals, 
it  provides  for  increased  social  security 
and  AFDC  payments  to  protect  the 
poor,  it  relies  on  competitive  forces 
unfettered  by  price  controls  to  distrib- 
ute oil  efficiency,  and,  finally,  it  relies 
on  an  auction  of  a  portion  of  the  SPR 
so  that  no  refiner  would  be  without 
oil. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1503  is  a  bad  bill. 
The  conference  report,  unfortunately, 
is  not  better.  There  are  better  alterna- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  break  the  veiled  price  control  strat- 


egies of  the  past  and  vote  against  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  it  is  a  possibility  that 
the  Congress  will  again  be  considering 
this  issue  sooner  than  was  expected. 
The  President,  in  order  to  sign  this 
piece  of  legislation,  would  have  to  vio- 
late most  everything  he  said  about 
energy  policy.  It  is  unlikely,  in  my 
view,  that  the  President  will  be  able  to 
swallow  this  piece  of  legislation  be- 
cause it  has  been  my  assessment  that 
he  sticks  to  his  principles.  Sometimes  I 
agree  with  that,  as  in  this  case;  other 
times  I  might  reserve  judgment.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for  the 
President  to  sign  this  would  be  con- 
trary to  most  everything  he  has  said 
about  energy. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  read  from  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  the  President.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  recommends  to  the 
President  that  he  veto  this  Allocation 
Act.  I  will  read  from  the  memoran- 
dimi. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
recommend  that  you  urge  the  President  to 
veto  S.  1503  when  it  reaches  his  desk.  As  is 
more  fully  discussed  below,  this  bill  is  bad 
for  America,  bad  for  energy  policy,  and  bad 
for  this  administration. 

That  is  the  rather  cautious  opening 
of  this  memorandum. 

I  would  like  to  read  another  section 
of  the  memorandum.  The  heading  is 
•'Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
undermine  the  credibility  of  the  ad- 
ministration's energy  policy." 

DOE  says,  in  recommending  to  the 
President  that  he  veto: 

The  President  should  veto  S.  1503  to  avoid 
undermining  the  credibility  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy  of  relying,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  on  market  forces  to  respond 
to  energy  shortage  situations.  The  President 
should  veto  S.  1503  to  maintain  consistency 
with  his  previously  well-established  posi- 
tions on  energy  policy  and  government  regu- 
lation. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that,  since 
the  bill  only  requires  "standby  "  regulations, 
the  President,  by  signing  S.  1503  would  not 
compromise  his  free-market  position.  That 
agrument  is  flatly  incorrect.  First,  articles 
have  already  begun  to  appear  questioning 
the  Administration  s  energy  policy,  and  the 
apparent— and  puzzling— lack  of  Administra- 
tion opposition  to  S.  1503.  (See  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  February  9,  1982.  p.  30.)  Al- 
ready the  question  is  being  asked  in  the 
energy  and  industrial  communities,  'If  the 
Administration  opposes  allocation  and  price 
controls,  why  didn't  it  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion?" 

Second,  if  the  President  signs  the  bill,  the 
normal  assumption  will  be  that  he  is  doing 
so  t)ecause  he  can  foresee  some  circum- 
stance when  he  would  envision  using  the  au- 
thorities in  the  bill.  Obviously,  if  the  I»resi- 
dent  never  expected  to  need  the  bills  au- 
thorities, he  would  have  vetoed  it.  Thus,  if 
the  President  signs  the  bill,  the  focus  of 
debate  will  be  shifted  to  never-ending  specu- 
lation on  precisely  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances,    the    F*resident    will    impose 
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price  and  allocation  controls  on  petroleum. 
The  issue  of  reliance  on  the  free  market  will 
be  assumed  away,  given  the  fact  of  the 
availability  of  S.  1503's  provisions. 

Third,  and  most  damaging,  the  enactment 
of  S.  1503  will  serve  as  a  powerful  disincen- 
tive to  members  of  the  private  sector  to  pre- 
pare on  their  own  to  prevent  and/or  re- 
spond to  possible  future  energy  emergency 
situations.  An  independent  refiner,  faced 
with  the  choice  of  negotiating  an  expensive 
long-term  contract  for  crude  oil  now.  or  re- 
lying on  spot  market  purchases  and  count- 
ing on  a  Federal  government  bail-out.  will 
be  encouraged  by  this  bill  to  take  a  chance 
on  government  regulation  in  the  future. 
And  an  industrial  plant  engineer,  wanting  to 
put  in  alternate  fuel  facilities,  or  energy 
conservation  equipment,  or  additional  stor- 
age capacity,  will  find  that  his  chances  for 
getting  scarce  investment  dollars  from  his 
management  will  be  seriously  harmed  by 
the  enactment  of  S.  1503.  Once  a  company 
makes  the  decision  to  rely  on  the  Federal 
government  in  an  emergency,  the  company 
becomes  transformed  into  an  advocate  for 
use  of  such  government  authorities— an- 
other voice  opposing  the  free  market. 

The  memorandum  continues: 
In  summary,  unless  the  President  vetoes 
S.  1503,  It  will  send  precisely  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  private  sector  about  the  Feder- 
al government's  energy  policies  and  will 
serve  as  a  powerful  disincentive  to  encourag- 
ing free  market  preparation  for  and  re- 
sponse to  energy  emergency  situations. 

Mr.  President,  the  memo  goes  on. 
Another  heading  is  "Enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  create  unnecessary 
political  problems  in  an  election  year." 
I  might  leave  that  for  my  colleagues  to 
read  on  their  own.  I  am  sure  they 
might  be  interested  in  what  political 
problems  are  presented  by  this  bill  in 
an  election  year. 

It  has  another  section  that  says 
"The  President  should  veto  the  Stand- 
by Allocation  Act  of  1982." 

It  closes  by  sajing: 

At  Issue  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
Administration  wiU  be  seen  as  a  "Fair 
Weather  Free  Marketer."  relying  on  free 
market  rhetoric,  but  acquiescing  to  regula- 
tory programs  upon  the  slightest  pressure 
from  Congress  or  from  other  sources. 

In  view  of  the  serious  public  credibility 
issues,  the  proven  historical  ineffectiveness 
of  standby  price  and  allocation  regulations, 
and  the  existence  of  effective  energy  supply 
emergency  mitigation  measures  now  in 
place,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  recommend  to 
the  President  that  he  veto  the  Standby  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1982  when  it 
comes  to  him. 

The  memorandum  is  signed  by  Mr. 
William  Vaughan.  who  is  and  was  the 
Secretary  in  charge  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  memo- 
randimi  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  probably  have  noticed,  I  think 
this  is  a  bad  bill  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it.  It  is  my  expectation, 
though  by  no  means  a  certainty,  that 


within  a  short  period  of  time.  Con- 
gress might  consider  another  round  of 
emergency  preparedness  legislation 
and  it  is  at  that  time  that  I  would  be 
willing  t*  work  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  committee  and  in 
Congress  to  try  to  break  with  past  mis- 
takes and  frame  a  new  alternative. 
Exhibit  I 

MEMORANDVM  FROM  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
■MERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

Subject:  Recommendation  to  the  President 
to  Veto  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1982. 

To:  Secretary. 

(Through:  Under  Secretary.) 

I.  INTRODUCTION  AND  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ISSUE 

The  House  and  Senate  Conferees  have 
agreed  upon  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1982  (S.  1503).  and  the  Confer- 
ence Report  has  been  drafted.  It  is  expected 
that  Congress  will  pass  the  bill  quickly.  The 
purpose  of  this  Memorandum  is  to  recom- 
mend that  you  urge  the  President  to  veto  S. 
1503  when  it  reaches  his  desk.  As  is  more 
fully  discussed  below,  this  bill  is  bad  for 
America,  bad  for  Energy  Policy,  and  bad  for 
the  Administration. 

II.  S.  1803  (THE  STANDBY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION ACT  OF  19821  IS  CONTRARY  TO  ADMINIS- 
TRATION POLICY  AND  CONTRARY  TO  THE  BEST 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  NATION 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  did  not 
support,  nor  did  it  request  this  legislation. 
Indeed,  the  President,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, has  taken  the  opportunity  to  state  his 
unequivocal  opposition  to  petroleum  price 
and  allocation  controls  (as  well  as  his  gener- 
al op|x>sition  to  burdensome  Federal  regula- 
tory programs).  For  example.  F»resident 
Reagan's  January  1980  Energy  Policy  Cam- 
paign Paper  stated: 

"I  favor  elimination  ...  of  Federal  energy 
allocation  rules.  I  favor  immediate  elimina- 
tion of  all  Federal  price  controls  on 
oil.  .  .  ." 

Most  recently  President  Reagan  spoke 
positively  of  the  removal  of  price  and  alloca- 
tion contolE  on  oil  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
message  when  he  said  that: 

"By  deregulating  oil  we  have  come  closer 
to  achieving  energy  independence  and 
helped  bring  down  the  cost  of  gasoline  and 
heating  fuel. " 

And  the  President's  position  is  perhaps 
best  summarized  in  the  recent  report  enti- 
tled "Promises— A  Progress  Report  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  First  Year"  (January  1982). 
at  page  22: 

Progress:  The  Administration  Is  opposed 
to  energy  allocation  rules  and  opposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  All(x:a- 
tion  Act.  Market  prices  rather  than  govern- 
ment management  will  provide  proper  allo- 
cation in  time  of  emergency.  In  addition, 
the  Administration  will  continue  to  support 
the  accelerated  filling  of  a  well-managed 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and  will  en- 
courage Industry  to  accumulate  petroleum 
reserves  for  their  use.  This  known,  predict- 
able, constant  policy  allows  energy  consum- 
ers to  make  appropriate  plans  of  their  own 
and  not  be  lulled  Into  false  security  by  a  big 
federal  program  that  won't  work  as  well  as 
the  marketplace  when/if  a  shortage  occurs. 

The  Administration's  opposition  to  the 
kind  of  legislation  represented  by  S.  1503  is 
based  upon  the  sound  recognition  that  such 
legislation  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  legacy  of  over  a 
decade  of  price  and  allocation  controls  over 
petroleum  (not  to  say  the  many  more  years 


of  regulation  of  natural  gas  wellhead  pric- 
ing) has  dramatically  demonstrated  that 
such  controls  interferred  with  efficient,  eco- 
nomic and  beneficial  production,  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  petroleum.  The  full  extent 
of  the  harmful  impacts  on  our  nation's 
economy— in  terms  of  lost  jobs,  higher 
prices,  closed  factories,  etc.— as  a  result  of 
such  misguided  regulation,  can  only  be  esti- 
mated. Certainly  it  would  be  doubly  tragic 
for  this  Administration  to  perpetuate  such 
past  mistakes.  Experience  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  free  market  economic  forces 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cient allocators  of  energy  resources  during 
supply  disruptions.  Standby  allocation  and 
price  control  authorities  simply  are  not  con- 
sistent with  our  public  statements  or  actual 
and  recent  governing  experience. 

In  light  of  the  numerous  standby  energy 
supply  contingency  planning  measures  we 
have  already  initiated,  this  legislation  is 
clearly  unnecessary.  Our  aggressive  expand- 
ed Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  fill  actions 
and  private  industrial  oil  stockpiling  initia- 
tives will  result  in  effective  oil  supply  dis- 
ruption mitigating  measures.  Expanded  pro- 
duction of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  is 
another  policy  which  could  be  considered  if 
circumstances  became  especially  adverse. 
Standby  emergency  authorities  are  also 
available  in  the  Defense  Production  Act  and 
Trade  Expansion  Act  to  permit  use  to  re-ex- 
amine the  validity  of  limited  controls  if  a  re- 
assessment is  conceived  and  effective  Gov- 
ernment response  plan  in  existence  without 
the  standby  allocation  authorities  in  S. 
1503. 

III.  ENACTMENT  OF  THIS  LEGISLATION  WOULD 
UNDERMINE  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION'S gNERGY  POLICIES 

The  President  should  veto  S.  1503  to  avoid 
undermining  the  credibility  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy  of  relying,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  on  market  forces  to  respond 
to  energy  shortage  situations.  The  President 
should  veto  S.  1503  to  maintain  consistency 
with  his  previously  well-established  posi- 
tions on  energy  policy  and  government  regu- 
lation. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that,  since 
the  bill  only  requires  "standby"  regulations, 
the  President,  by  signing  S.  1503  would  not 
compromise  his  free-market  position.  That 
argument  is  flatly  incorrect.  First,  articles 
have  already  begun  to  appear  questioning 
the  Administration's  energy  policy,  and  the 
apparent— and  pu2zling— lack  of  Administra- 
tion opposition  to  S.  1503.  (See  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  February  9,  1982,  p.  30.)  Al- 
ready the  question  Is  being  asked  in  the 
energy  and  Industrial  communities,  "If  the 
Administration  opposes  allocation  and  price 
controls,  why  didn't  it  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion?" 

Second,  if  the  President  signs  the  bill,  the 
normal  assumption  will  be  that  he  is  doing 
so  because  he  can  foresee  some  circum- 
stance when  he  would  envision  using  the  au- 
thorities in  the  bill.  Obviously,  if  the  Presi- 
dent never  expected  to  need  the  bill's  au- 
thorities, he  would  have  vetoed  it.  Thus,  if 
the  President  signs  the  bill,  the  focus  of 
debate  will  be  shifted  to  never-ending  specu- 
lation on  precisely  when,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  the  President  will  Impose 
price  and  allocation  controls  on  petroleum. 
The  issue  of  reliance  on  the  free  market  will 
be  assumed  away,  given  the  fact  of  the 
availability  of  6.  1503's  provisions. 

Third,  and  most  dsimaging,  the  enactment 
of  9.  1503  will  serve  as  a  powerful  disincen- 
tive to  members  of  the  private  sector  to  pre- 
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pare  on  their  own  to  prevent  and/or  re- 
spond to  possible  future  energy  emergency 
situations.  An  independent  refiner,  faced 
with  the  choice  of  negotiating  an  expensive 
long-term  contract  for  crude  oil  now,  or  re- 
lying on  spot  market  purchases  and  count- 
ing on  a  Federal  government  ball-out,  will 
be  encouraged  by  this  bill  to  talte  a  chance 
on  government  regulation  in  the  future. 
And  an  industrial  plant  engineer,  wanting  to 
put  in  alternate  fuel  facilities,  or  energy 
conservation  equipment,  or  additional  stor- 
age capacity,  will  find  that  his  chances  for 
getting  scarce  investment  dollars  from  his 
management  will  be  seriously  harmed  by 
the  enactment  of  S.  1503.  Once  a  company 
makes  the  decision  to  rely  on  the  Federal 
government  in  an  emergency,  the  company 
becomes  transformed  into  an  advocate  for 
use  of  such  government  authorities— an- 
other voice  opposing  the  free  market. 

In  summary,  unless  the  President  vetoes 
S.  1503.  it  will  send  precisely  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  private  sector  about  the  Feder- 
al government's  energy  policies  and  will 
serve  as  a  powerful  disincentive  to  encourag- 
ing free  market  preparation  for  and  re- 
sponse to  energy  emergency  situations. 

IV.  ENACTMENT  OF  THIS  LEGISLATION  WOULD 
CREATE  UNNECESSARY  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS  IN 
AN  ELECTION  YEAR 

Apart  from  the  obvious  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining a  departure  from  the  free-market 
philosophy  of  the  President,  enactment  of 
S.  1503  would  create  some  additional  politi- 
cal problems.  First,  it  requires  that  standby 
regulations  be  prepared  by  DOE  and  sent  to 
Congress  within  180  days  after  enactment. 
Second,  it  requires  DOE  to  hold  regional 
hearings  in  the  preparation  of  those  regula- 
tions. 

Assuming  the  bill  is  enacted  sometime 
about  April  1,  that  would  put  the  regional 
hearings  and  the  transmission  of  the  rules 
to  Congress  right  in  the  middle  of  this 
year's  congressional  elections  (as  well  as 
other  State  and  local  elections).  Energy 
would  become  a  much  more  central  issue 
that  it  might  otherwise  be,  and  could  drag 
in  other  energy  issues,  such  as  nuclear 
power,  higher  natural  gas  prices,  etc. 
Coming  off  a  cold  winter,  and  significantly 
higher  heating  bills  for  many  parts  of  the 
nation,  this  would  not  seem  to  be  the  best 
time  for  the  Administration  to  be  making 
energy  such  a  central  part  of  the  election 
year  campaign.  And  the  requirement  for  re- 
gional hearings  only  exacerbates  this  prob- 
lem. 

V.  THE  LEGISLATION  CONTAINS  A  NUMBER  OF 
SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  WHICH  STRONGLY  ARGUE 
FOR  A  VFTO  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

There  are  so  many  problems  with  S.  1503, 
that  it  would  t>e  difficult  to  provide  an  ex- 
haustive list.  Through  its  requirement  for 
regulations  establishing  a  crude  oil  sharing 
program,  intricate  priorities  among  users, 
and  Federal  approval  of  State  energy  pro- 
grams, this  legislation  will  require  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  vast  myriad  of  Federal 
regulations  over  oil  and  an  elaborate  Feder- 
al bureaucracy  with  significantly  larger 
manpower  requirements  than  currently 
budgeted  and  authorized.  This  flies  directly 
in  the  face  of  F»resjdent  Reagan's  achieve- 
ments, announced  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  regarding  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  regulations: 

"Together,  we  have  cut  the  growth  of  new 
Federal  regulations  nearly  in  half.  In  1981 
there  were  23,000  fewer  pages  in  the  Federal 
Register,  which  lists  new  regulations,  than 
there  were  in  1980." 


Specifically,  some  of  the  major  problems 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  bill  requires  that  a  standby  crude 
oil  buy/sell  plan  be  prepared  along  with 
standby  allocation  regulations.  As  past  ex- 
perience shows,  such  regulations  are  diffi- 
cult to  draft  (or  to  implement),  and  they 
spur  a  host  of  lawsuits,  hearings,  and  relat- 
ed regulatory  programs. 

2.  The  bill  takes  word-for-word  the  objec- 
tives of  the  prior  legislation,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  and  re- 
quires adherence  to  them  in  the  new  pro- 
gram. Not  only  are  the  objectives  mutually 
exclusive,  but  there  is  a  long  history  of  liti- 
gation and  administrative  interpretation 
connected  with  them.  If  the  President  signs 
S.  1503,  he  is  also  adopting  that  long  and 
dismal  precedent  as  part  of  this  Administra- 
tion's energy  policy. 

3.  The  bill  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Prcsiiienfs  Federalism  program.  S.  1503  re- 
quires extensive  preemption  of  State  and 
local  energy  laws,  and  also  requires  Federal 
approval  of  any  State  set-aside  program. 
States  currently  have  any  number  of  differ- 
ent laws,  in  many  different  fields,  from 
zoning  to  alcohol  consumption,  from  inter- 
est rates  to  utility  regulation.  There  is  no 
reason  to  single  out  this  area  for  Federal 
preemption,  and  many  reasons  not  to;  par- 
ticularly given  the  results  of  Federal  activi- 
ty in  energy  regulation  in  the  recent  past. 

4.  The  bill  requires  a  numl)€r  of  reports, 
and  also  requires  a  specific  and  burdensome 
data  collection  program.  All  of  this  would 
require  a  large  and  costly  bureaucracy  to 
maintain,  with  little  or  no  benefit  to  our  na- 
tion's energy  programs.  And  the  new  data 
collection  requirement  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Administration's  efforts  to  reduce 
SUCH  unnecessary  and  burdensome  reporting 
requirements  on  the  private  sector. 

VI.  THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  VETO  THE  STANDBY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT  OF  1982 

As  has  been  described  at  length  above.  S. 
1503  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  credibility 
of  this  Administration's  determination  to 
place  principal  reliance  on  the  free  market 
to  respond  to  energy  emergency  situations, 
as  well  as  to  respond  to  most  other  energy 
needs.  At  issue  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  Administration  will  be  seen  as  a  "Fair 
Weather  Free  Marketer."  relying  on  free 
market  rhetoric,  but  acquiescing  to  regula- 
tory programs  upon  the  slightest  pressure 
from  Congress  or  from  other  sources. 

In  view  of  the  serious  public  credibility 
issues,  the  proven  historical  ineffectiveness 
of  standby  price  and  allocation  regulations, 
and  the  existence  of  effective  energy  supply 
emergency  mitigation  measures  now  in 
place,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  recommend  to 
the  President  that  he  veto  the  Standby  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1982  when  it 
comes  to  him. 

William  A.  Vaughah, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  aind  nays  if  they  have  not 
already  been  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  7  minutes 
and  34  seconds.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  21  minutes  and  38  seconds. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  11  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  me  10  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  purpose  in  speaking 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Confer- 
ence Report  on  S.  1503.  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  For  reasons 
that  are  clear  to  all  of  my  colleagues, 
we  need  a  very  large  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bill. 

Before  getting  to  those  reasons, 
however,  I  would  make  one  or  two 
comments  on  the  history  of  this  legis- 
lation. That  we  have  come  this  far  is 
primarily  due  to  the  foresight  and 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Senator  McCLtniE.  I  have 
taken  more  than  a  small  interest  in 
the  progress  of  this  bill.  Last  year  I 
joined  with  15  other  Senators  in  spon- 
soring S.  1476,  the  Petroleum  Disrup- 
tion Management  Act,  which  had  pur- 
poses similar  to  those  advanced  by  the 
bill  we  take  up  today.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  watching  this  issue 
move  through  the  legislative  process 
with  some  personal  interest  and  I  can 
say  that  it  has  only  been  through  the 
persistence  and  legislative  skill  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  the  Senate  is 
able  to  make  this  contribution  to  a 
more  secure  energy  future  for  our 
Nation. 

S.  1503  is  important  legislation.  It  re- 
places the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  which  for  nearly  a  decade 
was  the  centerpiece  of  our  national 
energy  policy.  There  were  many  prob- 
lems with  EPAA.  Those  problems  are 
not  repeated  in  this  bill.  This  bill  does 
not  require  governmental  intervention 
in  the  marketplace  during  periods  of 
normal  and  stable  supply.  This  bill 
does  not  mandate  crude  oil  price  con- 
trols or  any  other  kind  of  price  con- 
trols. This  bill  does  not  require  entitle- 
ment payments  or  authorize  gasoline 
rationing.  This  bill  is  not  the  continu- 
ing regulatory  nightmare  of  EPAA. 

S.  1503  will  authorize  the  President 
at  his  discretion  and  with  some  over- 
sight from  Congress  to  employ  selec- 
tive petroleum  management  programs 
during  periods  of  market  disruption. 
Nothing  is  mandated.  And  any  regula- 
tory scheme  implemented  by  the 
President  under  this  act  would  sunset 
as  soon  as  markets  returned  to  normal 
periods.  And  yet.  there  are  those  who 
are  saying  that  this  bill  would  "imder- 
mine  the  credibility  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  relying  on  the  market- 
place to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble." 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the 
policy  of  "relying  on  the  marketplace 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible."  In 
fact,  it  is  precisely  because  I  agree 
with  that  policy  that  I  will  vote  for  S. 
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1503.  This  Nation  has  been  through 
two  petroleum  disruptions  in  the  last 
decade.  Both  did  great  damage  to  our 
economy.  Both  put  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  on  the  Government  to  do 
something.  And  in  both  cases  we  did. 
And  because  we  were  not  well  pre- 
pared In  either  case,  some  part  of  what 
we  did  actually  made  the  shortfall 
more  disruptive. 

S.  1503,  if  used  by  the  President, 
could  keep  us  from  repeating  the  mis- 
takes of  petroleum  policy  that  we  have 
made  in  the  past.  If  the  President  will 
take  this  legislation  and  clearly  set 
forward  the  policy  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  pursue  in  any  future 
shortfall,  we  can  give  the  private 
sector  the  signals  they  need.  And  then, 
if  a  shortfall  does  occur,  we  will  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  private  sector  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible.  Vetoing 
this  biU  or  refusing  to  write  a  sensible 
standby  program  does  not  strengthen 
the  marketplace  that  the  President 
would  rely  on. 

The  private  sector  has  watched  the 
Congress  in  the  last  two  shortfalls. 
They  know  the  implications  of  energy 
disruptions  for  this  Nation.  They  can 
see  the  50  States  preparing  their  own 
individual  disruption  policies.  They 
want  to  know  the  rules.  And  pretend- 
ing somehow  that  we  already  have  a 
policy  that  could  survive  the  test  of  a 
major  disruption  is  to  deny  the  reality 
of  the  two  disruptions  that  we  have  al- 
ready experienced.  We  can  do  better 
than  we  have  in  the  past  and  it  is  my 
sincerest  hope  that  the  President  will 
see  this  legislation  as  his  best  opportu- 
nity to  accomplish  the  objective  of  re- 
l}ring  on  the  marketplace  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  who  have 
worked  very  hard  to  bring  this  bill 
through  the  process.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  tireless  work  of  the 
chairman  of  our  Energy  Committee.  I 
might  add  to  that  list  Senator  John- 
STOK  and  Senator  Mask  Andrews.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  made  an 
important  and  early  contribution  on 
this  issue  by  holding  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  petroleum  disruptions  on 
the  agricultural  sector  of  our  econo- 
my. I  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  him  to  draft  the  Petroleum  Dis- 
ruption Management  Act,  much  of 
which  I  am  pleased  to  say  has  survived 
the  legislative  process  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  provisions  of  S.  1503. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  It  is  not  hasty  policy  made 
during  a  national  emergency.  It  is  not 
a  repeat  of  mistakes  that  we  have 
made  in  the  past.  It  does  not  under- 
mine our  belief  that  the  marketplace 
should  be  used  to  allocate  oil  supplies. 
It  is,  rather,  our  best  opportunity  to 
be  prepared  as  a  nation  for  the  next 
energy  crisis  and  to  be  prepared  in  a 
way  that  will  minimize  the  economic 


loss  that  petroleum  shortfalls  inevita- 
bly produce. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  as  soon  as 
my  colleagues  are.  The  hour  is  getting 
late. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  be  yielded  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  does  and  he 
so  advised  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
I  thought. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  EXON.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  have? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Seven-and-a-half 
minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  shall  take  7  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
but  I  hope  he  will  leave  me  a  minute 
or  two  in  case  I  want  to  respond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  here  today 
to  the  conference  report  on  S.  1503, 
the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1982.  It  is  vitally  important  to  agri- 
cultural States,  such  as  my  State  of 
Nebraska,  that  such  a  discretionary  oil 
disruption  management  plan  be  in 
place  to  respond  to  crude  oil  and  prod- 
uct shortages  which  are  likely  to  occur 
at  any  time. 

Presently,  our  Nation  is  without  a 
standby  emergency  program.  Fortu- 
nately, the  current  and  temporary  oil 
glut  has  provided  us  with  some  margin 
of  safety.  The  President,  however,  ap- 
parently believes  that  the  glut  is  here 
to  stay.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  stated  its  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not 
needed,  and  that  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies can  do  a  better  job  in  coping  with 
oil  shortages. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1503  would  provide 
a  more  fair  method  of  coping  with  oil 
disruptions.  In  an  industry  where  the 
major  oil  companies  control  access  to 
the  majority  of  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic crude  oU,  a  referee  between  the 
"haves"  and  the  dependent  "have- 
nots"  is  needed.  This  measure  before 
us  today  provides  for  this  appropriate 
referee  role  of  Government  in  the 
event  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
uct emergencies. 

Importantly,  for  our  food-producing 
sector  of  the  economy,  the  bill  directs 
the  President  to  give  priority  consider- 
ation to  agricultural  operations  and 
the  services  directly  related  to  agricul- 
tural production.  In  addition,  this 
measure  provides  for  a  crude  sharing 
program  which  would  require  certain 
refiners,  such  as  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies, to  sell  a  limited  amount  of  crude 
oil  to  small,  independent  refiners.  This 
is  important  to  those  farmer  coopera- 
tive owned  and  operated  refiners 
which,    as    independents,    must    rely 


upon  the  spot  market  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  major  companies  to  sell 
them  crude  oil.  With  farmer  co-op  re- 
fineries now  serving  nearly  45  percent 
of  all  onfarm  fuel  needs,  it  is  vital  to 
agriculture  that  such  a  crude  sharing 
plan  be  available  to  insure  some  con- 
tinuation of  these  supplies  during  a 
shortage. 

Absent  a  governmental  mechanism 
to  act  as  a  referee  for  the  farmer  co-op 
and  other  independent  refiners  which 
serve  the  rural  areas  of  this  Nation, 
the  major  oil  companies  would  have 
little  if  any  incentive  during  a  supply 
shortage  to  serve  rural  regions  at  the 
expense  of  their  more  profitable  urban 
accounts  on  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
Total  reliance  on  the  market,  as  the 
President  recommends,  ignores  the  re- 
alities of  the  monopolistic  nature  of 
the  oil  industry  which  is  dominated  by 
a  few  international  corporate  giants. 

Also  of  importance  to  agriculture  is 
the  preservation  of  the  State  set-aside 
program.  Under  S.  1503.  State  Gover- 
nors will  be  allowed  to  request  that 
the  President  exempt  a  State's  set- 
aside  program  from  preemption  by  the 
Federal  law.  The  set-aside  would  be 
limited  to  5  percent,  and  could  contin- 
ue for  more  than  90  days  unless  the 
Governor  requests  an  extension.  As 
you  may  recall,  Mr.  President,  the  set- 
aside  program  was  very  important  to 
the  continuation  of  agricultural  oper- 
ations in  1979.  Diesel  fuel  was  in  fact, 
already  decontrolled  at  that  time,  and 
yet  America's  farmers  were  desperate- 
ly searching  for  adequate  supplies. 
"The  set-aside  program  did  not  relieve 
all  of  the  problems,  but  did  maintain 
most  operations. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  President 
Reagan  to  reconsider  any  plans  he 
may  have  to  veto  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Indeed,  this  very  afternoon,  a  memo- 
randum from  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  has  been  circulating 
here,  stating  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  the  President's  senior  ad- 
visers will  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent veto  this  measure.  This  informa- 
tion confirms  a  report  in  the  February 
26,  1982,  Oil  Daily  that  bureaucrats 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  are 
seeking  to  scuttle  this  measure  stating 
that  it  may  "undermine  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  relying  on  market 
forces  to  respond  to  energy  short- 
ages." 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  this  story 
quotes  the  Secretary  of  Energy  as  stat- 
ing to  the  Oil  Daily  that  "in  the  event 
of  an  oil  cutoff.  Congress  could  enact 
emergency  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
situation." 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  remind 
this  body  that  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  was  enacted  under 
crisis  management  conditions.  The 
very  words  of  the  President's  own  Sec- 
retary   of    Energy    confirms    ever    so 
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strongly,  that  we  must  enact  this 
standby  measure  now— and  not  in  the 
midst  of  another  crisis. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  send  this  meas- 
ure to  the  President  with  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  support. 

Certainly,  we  have  all  learned  from 
our  experience  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  We  have 
learned  from  the  mistakes  of  that  past 
law. 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  a  request 
made  by  this  Senator  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  1979  gasoline  shortage,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  reported 
that  the  failure  of  the  allocation  pro- 
gram was  primarily  the  result  of  pure 
and  simple  crisis  management.  The 
GAO  reported  that  the  Department  of 
Energy's  emergency  response  planning 
was  incomplete  and  outdated,  and  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  had 
been  plagued  with  inadequate  manage- 
ment and  unclear  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. 

The  GAO  report  underscored  the 
importance  of  such  a  program  in  man- 
aging the  distribution  of  supplies 
during  shortage  periods  and  recom- 
mended that,  despite  all  its  shortcom- 
ings during  the  1979  crisis,  the  alloca- 
tion program  can  be  made  into  an  ef- 
fective tool.  The  EPAA  was  estab- 
lished in  1974.  in  the  midst  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo,  and  was  never  sig- 
nificantly revised  imtil  1979,  in  the 
midst  of  another  crisis.  To  this  Sena- 
tor, that  brief  record  of  performance  is 
not  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
S.  1503  is  not  needed.  Let  us  not  make 
the  mistake  of  throwing  out  the  con- 
tingency planning  "baby"  with  the 
EPAA  "bathwater."  The  GAO  made 
several  constructive  suggestions  and 
reconmiendations  for  improving  the 
program  and  averting  the  inadequate 
planning,  lack  of  preparedness,  and 
absence  of  central  responsibility  and 
direction  which  had  characterized  the 
1979  experience.  Some  23  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  and  im- 
provements were  suggested  by  the 
GAO,  most  of  which,  the  DOE  itself 
agreed  were  needed. 

A  workable  management  plan  for  oil 
disruptions  can  be  established.  The 
program  established  by  S.  1503  is.  of 
course,  not  a  cure-all  for  oil  supply 
interruptions.  Hardships  and  economic 
dislocations  are  bound  to  occur  in 
spite  of  our  best  attempts.  Efforts, 
however,  must  be  made  to  mitigate  the 
adverse  impacts  of  an  oil  cutoff  as  part 
of  an  overall  energy  policy.  Burying 
our  head  in  the  sand  in  hopes  that  the 
problem  will  go  away  or  not  occur,  as 
the  administration  would  have  us  do, 
demonstrates  an  insensitivity  to  issues 
of  fairness  and  real-world  conse- 
quences. Without  such  plaiming,  as  S. 
1503  mandates,  we  are  condemning 
ourselves  to  the  crisis  management 
practices  of  the  past  and  forgetting 
our  energy  history. 


Mr.  President,  our  Nation  still  im- 
ports nearly  35  percent  of  its  oil  sup- 
plies. This  represents  an  oil  import  bill 
of  nearly  $80  billion  armually,  and  6 
million  barrels  per  day  of  our  total  17 
million  barrels  per  day  oil  needs. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  this 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
to  see  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  been  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  the  current  and 
temporary  oil  glut.  It  is  such  compla- 
cency as  the  administration  has  dem- 
onstrated, which  led  to  our  vulnerabil- 
ity in  1979,  having  failed  to  heed  the 
warnings  of  the  1973  oil  shock.  The 
Middle  East  yet  remains  a  volatile 
place,  and  we  would  be  foolish,  indeed, 
to  believe  that  supply  disruptions  are 
no  longer  possible.  Even  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  has  noted  that 
there  is  a  75-percent  chance  of  an- 
other oil  supply  disruption  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1980's.  Tensions  exist 
among  Arab  nations  and  Israel  as  well 
as  within  the  Arab  world  itself.  Ter- 
rorism is  a  frequent  occurrence.  Soviet 
activity  in  the  Middle  East  continues 
as  a  threatening  presence.  Some  of  our 
strongest  allies  such  as  France,  Italy, 
West  Germany,  and  Japan,  import  97 
to  99  percent  of  their  oil. 

No,  Mr.  President,  our  energy  prob- 
lems are  not  over  as  the  administra- 
tion would  have  us  all  believe.  The 
marketplace  Is  fragile  and  can  tempo- 
rarily fail.  Let  Congress,  however,  not 
fail  in  making  preparations  for  such 
eventualities.  Our  Nation  can  have  an 
effective  contingency  program  to 
reduce  our  vulnerability  to  world  oil 
market  disruptions  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provided  the  crucial  ingredi- 
ent of  commitment.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Congress  must  thrust  this  re- 
sponsibility upon  an  unwilling  Chief 
Executive.  Support  for  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1503.  however,  represents 
a  step  forward  into  our  energy  future. 
Inaction  on  this  imperative  legislation 
would  surely  be  a  step  back  into  our 
energy  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  hope  the  Senate 
will  decisively  concur  in  the  confer- 
ence report  that  enacts  S.  1503.  for 
several  reasons.  The  first  is  the  strong 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  that  has 
persisted  on  this  matter  for  a  long 
time  and  been  given  emphasis  in  the 
pronoiuicement  entitled  "Statement  of 
Administrative  Policy"  of  the  date  of 
March  1,  1982,  and  marked  "Urgent." 
It  declares  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  other  energy  advisers  will 
reconunend  a  veto.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  front  page  of  this 
document  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  of  Adm ikistratiow  Pouct. 
March  1.  1982 

s.  1503— standby  petroleum  emergcnct 

AtTTHORITY  ACT 

The  Administration  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  the  Conference  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  1503.  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Emergency  Authority  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's senior  advisors,  will  recommend  that 
the  President  veto  the  measure. 

For  Immediate  ArramoN 

Energy -LA,  Senate  floor  action  scheduled 
this  afternoon.  March  2,  1982. 

Urgent 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  override  a  Presidential  veto, 
and  we  may  have  to  do  that  someday, 
even  imder  President  Reagan,  this 
would  be  an  excellent  place  for  us  to 
start. 

In  addition  to  the  misconception 
that  has  been  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  on  this  matter,  I  quote  again 
from  the  Oil  Daily  of  Friday,  February 
26.  It  says  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  told  the  Oil  Daily  he  had  some 
problems  with  the  legislation  and 
added  that  "in  the  event  of  an  oil 
cutoff.  Congress  could  enact  emergen- 
cy legislation  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  with  that 
statement,  has  given  every  reason  for 
the  Senate  to  pass  this  legislation  and, 
if  necessary,  to  override  a  Presidential 
veto  that  he  recommends  because, 
very  simply,  this  is  standby  legislation. 
It  has  been  worked  out  very  carefully 
and,  I  think,  well  by  the  committee.  I 
think  it  should  be  enacted  in  order  to 
have  something  in  place  in  case  we  run 
Into  another  serious  situation  with 
regard  to  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  Governor  of  my 
State  at  the  exact  time  of  the  last  seri- 
ous interruption  of  oil.  I  can  state  that 
if  we  did  not  have  some  of  the  facili- 
ties that  we  had  then  to  meet  emer- 
gency needs  in  certain  emergency 
areas  with  regard  to  oil.  the  economy 
of  Nebraska  could  have  come  to  a  very 
quick,  screeching  halt. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  are  raising  objections  to 
this  legislation,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  and  possibly  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  are  underes- 
timating the  difficulties  that  would 
befall  our  economy  if  we  got  into  a 
sudden  oil  shortage  without  some- 
thing like  this  in  place  to  be  enacted 
and  declared  active  by  the  President 
when  and  if  he  felt  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  supp>ort  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1503.  There  is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  this  bill  is  urgently 
needed  to  insure  an  adequate  response 
to  a  severe  petroleum  supply  shortage. 
Although  I  could  speak  today  about 
the  general  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
would   like   to   limit   my   remarks   to 
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those  sections  dealing  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  set-aside  system. 

S.  1503,  which  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly passed  on  October  29,  pro- 
vided for  a  Federal  set-aside  system  on 
a  standby  basis  only.  While  I  support- 
ed this  provision.  I  felt  it  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  giving  individual  States 
the  authority  to  implement  a  set-aside 
system  in  the  absence  of  a  Federal 
emergency.  As  such,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  give  States, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  the  authority  to 
set  aside  a  small  percentage  of  oil  sup- 
plies entering  the  State,  for  use  in 
emergencies.  Unfortunately,  my 
amendment  was  not  accepted. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  were  able  to  agree 
upon  a  compromise  to  allow  a  State  to 
implement  a  set-aside  system.  In  the 
absence  of  a  federally  imposed  set- 
aside,  section  208(c)  of  the  conference 
report  provides  that  a  State,  under 
State  law,  may  implement  a  set-side 
system  under  the  following  set  of  lim- 
ited conditions. 

First,  the  Governor  must  request 
Presidential  approval  10  days  before 
he  intends  to  implement  the  system. 
Second,  the  President  must  approve  or 
disapprove  the  request  within  10  days 
of  notification  by  the  Governor. 
Third,  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  supply  of  petroleum  products  en- 
tering the  State,  for  consumption  in 
that  State,  may  be  set-aside.  Finally, 
the  set-aside  system  must  not  continue 
for  longer  than  90  days. 

There  are  two  factors  which,  I  think, 
need  to  be  emphasized  concerning  a 
State's  authority  to  implement  a  set- 
aside  program  as  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  The  first  is  that  the  Governor's 
authority  to  impose  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram must  be  derived  from  State,  not 
Federal  law. 

Thus,  a  State  which  does  not  feel 
the  need  for  .a  set-aside  system  is 
under  no  obligation  to  develop  one. 
The  second  is  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  clearly  on  the  Governor  of  a  State 
to  convince  the  President  of  the  need 
to  impose  a  set-aside  system.  While  I 
would  rather  have  given  Governor's 
the  authority  to  implement  a  set-aside 
system  in  the  absence  of  Presidential 
approval,  I  believe  the  set-aside  lan- 
guage, as  contained  in  the  conference 
report,  represents  a  realistic  compro- 
mise and  deserves  the  Senate's  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  in  no  State  is  the 
need  for  the  authority  for  the  Gover- 
nor to  impose  a  State  set-aside  system 
more  apparent  than  in  my  home  State 
of  Maine.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  AUocation  Act. 
which  expired  on  September  13  of 
1981,  States  had  the  authority  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  set-aside  program. 

The  State  of  Maine  used  its  set-aside 
to  provide  heating  oil  and  gasoline  to 
farmers  and  fishermen  during  local 
supply  disruptions.  In  other  States,  in- 


cluding Florida  and  New  York,  the  set- 
aside  was  also  used  to  mitigate  the  ad- 
verse intact  on  local  supply  shortages. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  the  current 
glut  of  'oil  on  the  world  market  has 
lulled  some  into  a  false  sense  of  securi- 
ty concerning  the  impact  a  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  interruption  could 
have  on  our  economy.  We  ought  not 
let  this  opportunity  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate national  response  to  the  poten- 
tially devastating  effects  of  a  supply 
interruption  pass  us  by.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  conference 
report. 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1503.  I  supported  S.  1503 
when  it  was  brought  up  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  October  and  I  support  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1503  now.  I 
have  reviewed  the  conference  report 
carefully  and  am  satisfied  that  it  in- 
corporates the  consensus  position  of 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  fine  work. 

The  conference  report  deserves  the 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  the 
Senate.  For  over  5  months  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  without  standby  author- 
ity for  the  allocation  of  petroleum  in 
the  event  of  an  oil  emergency. 

Fortunately,  the  petroleum  market 
has  been  relatively  stable  during  this 
period. 

However,  this  stability  and  the  cur- 
rent glut  in  petroleum  supplies  should 
not  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of  securi- 
ty. As  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  a  dis- 
ruption in  petroleum  supplies  can 
occur  suddenly  and  without  warning. 

I  am  aware  that  S.  1503  has  been 
criticized  as  authorizing  the  reincarna- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  and  intru- 
sive regulatory  system  we  experienced 
in  the  past  under  the  Etaergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act.  Some  Senators 
have  been  so  anxious  to  avoid  such  a 
result  that  they  have  argued  that  we 
should  not  provide  the  President  with 
any  authority,  however  carefully 
drafted. 

I  share  the  abhorrence  of  these  Sen- 
ators for  the  regulatory  excesses  that 
occurred  under  the  EPAA.  However,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  safeguards 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
conference  report  will  avoid  this 
result. 

As  a  careful  reading  of  the  confer- 
ence report  will  reveal,  allocation  is 
granted  on  a  standby  basis  and  can  be 
implemented  only  for  a  short  period  of 
time— a  matter  of  months,  not  years  as 
was  the  case  under  the  EPAA. 

Unlike  the  EPAA,  allocation  controls 
cannot  be  implemented  at  all  unless 
the  Congress  approves. 

Moreover,  price  controls  would  not 
automatically  accompany  allocation 
controls;  instead  they  must  be  found 
by  the  President  himself  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  allocation  program.  In  any 
event,    the    authority    granted    under 


this  act  would  expire  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1984. 

By  incorporating  these  as  well  as 
other  safeguards  into  the  conference 
report,  I  am  convinced  that  adequate 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure 
that  the  regulatory  excesses  of  the 
past  will  not  occur  again.  Having 
guarded  against  that  possibility,  we 
should  adopt  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1503  to  insure  that  this  Nation  is 
prepared  to  respond  effectively  to  an 
oil  emergency.  The  alternatives  of 
total  reliance  on  market  allocation  or 
deferring  legislative  action  until  a 
crisis  occurs  would  not  be  sound  public 
policy.* 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  yield  for  a  vote 
if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Before  I  do  that, 
Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  this 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  revenue 
recycling  was  debated  at  length  last 
October  when  S.  1503  passed  the 
Senate.  At  that  time,  I  expressed  my 
opposition  to  revenue  recycling.  The 
reasons  for  my  opposition  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

First.  Revenue  recycling  is  merely  a 
theory  that  has  not  been  proven  to  be 
workable.  Complex  computations 
would  have  to  be  made.  To  be  effec- 
tive, recycling  would  have  to  be  con- 
ducted quickly,  and  that  is  doubtful 
unless  distribution  is  made  without 
regard  to  need.  Private  companies 
would  object  to  making  frequent 
changes  in  tax  withholding  rates. 
Large  numbers  of  people  are  not  "on 
the  books"  with  the  IRS  or  the  social 
security  system;  recycling  revenues  to 
those  persons  would  impose  a  substan- 
tial administrative  burden  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Second.  There  is  no  assurance  what- 
soever that  revenue  recycling  would  be 
fundamentally  fair.  To  insure  a  fair 
distribution  of  revenues,  detailed  in- 
formation would  have  to  be  gathered 
to  identify  those  individuals  most  ad- 
versely affected.  It  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation in  a  timely  manner,  and  to 
then  coordinate  payments  with  the 
States. 

Third.  Revenue  recycling  presumes 
that  there  would  never  be  a  need  for 
physical  allocation  of  petroleum  sup- 
plies during  a  severe  shortage.  It  is 
very  doubtful  that  the  pricing  mecha- 
nism would  always  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive allocator  of  supplies.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  in  certain  locations  supplies 
would  not  be  available  at  any  price, 
and  the  result  would  be  irreparable 
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damage,   regardless  of  whether  recy- 
cled revenues  were  made  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiCKLES)  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time,  and  I  do  so  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  and  his  gener- 
ous remarks  earlier  about  the  work 
that  it  took  to  get  us  to  this  point.  It 
certainly  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort. 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson).  Without  that  effort  and 
without  full  staff  support,  we  would 
not  have  had  the  record  of  success  we 
have  had  to  this  point. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  major  argu- 
ments against  this  legislation  have 
been  that  it  is  another  EPAA,  which  it 
is  not,  and  that  it  makes  a  marginal 
shortage  worse,  which  it  does  not  do. 

Nearly  every  argument  that  has 
been  made  here,  aside  from  that  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
would  have  a  completely  different  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  is  almost  total- 
ly Irrelevant  to  the  measure  before  the 
Senate.  I  hope  the  action  taken  on  the 
conference  report  will  be  similar  to 
the  action  we  took  when  S.  1503  was 
passed  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sense 
that  we  9xe  about  to  vote.  I  announce 
that  there  will  be  no  record  votes  after 
this  one  this  evening. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  two  questions  about  section  280 
of  the  bill. 

It  is  true.  Is  it  not,  that  the  conferees 
of  this  biU  did  not  take  a  position  on 
the  question  of  whether  a  State  law 
that  determines  who  shall  bear  the 
actual  economic  burden  of  State  taxes 
imposed  upon  them  constitues  a  "pric- 
ing or  allocation  of  any  petroleum 
product"  as  that  term  is  used  in  sec- 
tion 280(a)  of  the  act? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  the  biU  intend- 
ed in  any  way  to  Interfere  with,  or  au- 
thorize the  President  or  his  delegate 
to  interfere  with,  the  legitimate  State 
power  of  taxation? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  it  is  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AsMSTROMGi.  All  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  conference  report.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 


ming (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Staftord),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  BoscHwiTZ),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86. 
nays  7.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  42  Leg.l 
YEAS-86 


Abdnor 

Pord 

Matsunaga 

Andrews 

Gam 

McClure 

Baker 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Bmucua 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Burdlck 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Byrd. 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Preasler 

Cannon 

Henin 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Chiles 

Helms 

Randolph 

Cochran 

HolUngs 

Riegle 

Cohen 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Specter 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Stennis 

Dixon 

E;asten 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Symms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenicl 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Warner 

E^leton 

Long 

Weleker 

East 

Lugar 

Williams 

Exon 

Mathias 
NAYS-? 

Zorinsky 

Armstrons 

Mattingly 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Nickles 

Humphrey 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Biden 

Slmpaon 

WaUop 

Boachwitz 

Stafford 

Schmltt 

Thurmond 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  t)e 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  6:45  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  the  conference  report  on  S.  1503 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EMOTIONAL  SCARS  OF  A 
SURVIVOR  OF  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  proud  today  to  tell  you  about  a 
great  writer.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
sad  because  of  the  traumas  he  faced 
during  his  childhood. 

Jerzy  Kosinski  is  known  to  most  of 
us  for  his  acclaimed  novels  as  well  as 
for  his  excellent  performance  in  the 
film  "Reds."  Many  regard  him  a  cre- 
ative genius. 

But.  Mr.  President,  during  the  early 
years  of  Kosinski's  life  he  endured 
great  hardship.  You  see.  Jerzy  Ko- 
sinski is  a  child  of  the  Holocaust.  And 
Jerzy  Kosinski  is  a  Jew. 

In  1939.  when  he  was  6  years  old,  the 
Nazis  occupied  Poland,  his  homeland. 
Kosinski's  parents  did  not  expect  to 
survive  the  war  so  they  sent  their  son 
to  stay  with  friends  in  the  countryside 
to  protect  him.  Soon  after  he  arrived, 
though,  the  friends  abandoned  him. 
He  was  left  to  roam  the  land  alone, 
begging  to  survive.  He  was  not  yet  a 
teenager. 

Due  to  a  combination  of  strong  will 
to  survive  and  good  fortune.  Kosinski 
endured  the  years  of  Nazi  occupation. 
Some  time  later,  he  moved  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Holocaust  has  clearly  left  its 
mark  on  him.  It  is  reflected  in  his 
novels.  His  main  character  Is  often  "a 
knight  in  tarnished  armor,  a  lonely 
wanderer,  anonymous,  a  man  with  a 
highly  idiosyncratic  moral  code,"  to 
quote  Barbara  Gelb  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

In  addition,  Kosinski  remains  a  para- 
noid individual.  He  finds  secret  hiding 
places  in  the  various  apartments  In 
which  he  lives.  F\irthermore,  he 
almost  always  carries  a  defensive 
weapon  such  as  a  slingshot  or  a  can  of 
mace  when  he  leaves  his  home,  and  he 
keeps  a  machete  in  the  trunk  of  his 
car. 

Admits  Kosinski,  "I  am  always 
afraid  that  some  oppressive  societal 
force  will  go  after  me."  More  than  30 
years  after  the  Allies  put  an  end  to 
Hitler's  final  solution,  Kosinski  still 
lives  in  fear. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  most  fortunate 
that  this  brilliant  man  survived  World 
War  II  so  that  we  may  share  his  tal- 
ents today.  For  Jerzy  Kosinski  and  for 
all  other  survivors  of  genocide  cam- 
paigns, let  us  put  the  United  States  on 
record  once  and  for  all  as  proclaiming 
genocide  the  international  crime  that 
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it  is.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive is  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 


SENATOR  JOE  SEWALL— A  MAINE 
LEADER 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle from  a  recent  issue  of  Down  East 
magazine  profiling  Joe  Sewall,  the 
president  of  the  Maine  Senate. 

Senator  Joe  Sewall  is  truly  a  modem 
renaissance  man.  He  is  a  sportsman,  a 
public  servant,  a  successful  business- 
man, and  a  world  traveler.  As  the  arti- 
cle points  out,  he  has  held  the  post  of 
president  of  the  Maine  Senate  for  four 
consecutive  terms,  a  record  in  Maine. 

When  I  was  thinking  about  ruiming 
for  Congress  in  1972,  Joe  Sewall  en- 
couraged me  and  gave  me  the  benefit 
of  his  experience,  his  counsel,  and  his 
friendship.  I  have  never  forgotten  his 
kindnesses  during  the  early  years  of 
my  political  career. 

Joe  Sewall  is  stepping  down  from  his 

post  as  Senate  president  this  year,  and 

the  Maine  Senate  will  be  worse  for  his 

departure.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 

enjoy    reading    the    following    article 

about  this  very  fine  gentleman,  gifted 

public  servant,  and  true  friend. 

[From  Down  East  magazine] 

Joe  Sewaix's  Last  Hurrah 

(By  John  N.  Cole) 

It  will  be  one  of  those  questions  that's 
asked  from  time  to  time  at  Maine  quiz  con- 
tests: "Who  is  the  only  person  to  be  elected 
to  four  consecutive  terms  as  president  of 
the  Maine  Senate? 

The  answer  is  Joseph  Sewall  of  Old  Town, 
and  as  the  years  pass,  it's  a  reply  that's 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  difficult  for 
Mainers  to  remember.  He  has  been  that 
kind  of  a  Senate  president:  modest,  nonpar- 
tisan, and  careful  to  avoid  the  sort  of  impul- 
sive actions  that  most  often  make  State 
House  headlines. 

However.  Joe  Sewall  must  have  been 
doing  something  right.  Before  he  was  elect- 
ed to  head  the  sUte  Senate  for  the  first 
time  in  1975,  the  job  had  been  held  by  100 
other  Maine  men,  none  of  whom  were  ever 
reelected  four  times.  Only  two  had  been 
chosen  for  three  terms,  yet  the  list  of  past 
presidents  includes  some  of  the  best  known 
Maine  names  elected  to  public  office:  Hanni- 
bal Hamlin,  who  was  Lincoln's  first  vice- 
president:  Percival  Baxter,  who  later 
became  the  state's  governor  and  who  gave 
Maine  and  the  nation  Baxter  State  Park; 
Horace  Hildreth,  also  a  Maine  governor  and 
a  U.S.  Senate  nominee.  There  are  other 
well-known  names  on  the  Senate  presidents 
roll,  including  John  H.  Reed,  who  went  on 
to  become  a  governor  and  ambassador. 

This  is  the  pattern  of  the  Senate  presiden- 
cy; it  has  been  used  as  a  political  stepping- 
stone  by  many  of  its  alumni.  Yet  the  man 
who  has  held  the  post  longer  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  has  said  he  will  leave  public 
life  when  his  current  term  as  state  senator 
from  District  27  in  Penobscot  County  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  year.  When  he 
gavels  the  second  session  of  the  110th  Legis- 
lature into  history  sometime  this  spring.  Joe 
Sewall  will  be  effectively  bringing  to  an  end 
only    an    unprecedented    era    in    the 


not 


Senate  presidency,  but  also  fourteen  years 
of  Senate  service. 

His  decision  is  typical  of  the  man  and  the 
way  he  has  put  his  particular  stamp  on  the 
State  House  job  he  has  held  for  eight  years. 
As  Joe  ^wall  sees  it.  he  has  completed  that 
job.  It's  one  he  has  loved,  and  it's  one  which 
fulfilled  his  political  ambitions,  his  rever- 
ence for  tradition,  and  his  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  (lublic  service.  He  does  not  want  to 
run  for  governor;  he  has  never  wanted  to 
leave  Mftine  to  live  in  Washington,  even 
though  bis  contemporaries  in  politics  and 
out  agree  that  his  record  of  performance 
qualifies  him  for  Blaine  House.  Congress,  or 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

But  Joe  Sewall  will  be  leaving  Augusta  for 
his  home  in  Old  Town.  He  wanted  his 
fourth  term  at  the  Senate  rostrum;  he 
wanted  it  as  a  kind  of  cap  on  his  career,  a 
mark  of  distinction,  evidence  that  he  had 
done  well  at  what  he  set  out  to  do.  But  now 
that  it's  done,  it's  over. 

If  you  sense  an  undercurrent  of  a  Calvin- 
ist  sense  of  duty,  a  determination  to  do  well 
at  whatever  is  essayed,  a  notion  of  obliga- 
tion that  some  may  consider  old-fashioned, 
then— as  students  of  the  Sewall  style  will 
tell  you— you  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  man. 

"He  is."  says  Richard  Barringer,  now  di- 
rector of  the  State  Planning  Office,  and 
former  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  "a  man  of  singular  principle, 
style,  and  class." 

As  the  then  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands,  Barringer,  a  Democrat,  had  to 
work  clocely  with  Sewall,  a  Republican, 
when  the  bureau  was  first  created. 

"Joe  was  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  then.  It  would  have  been  easy, 
in  some  quarters  expected,  for  him  to  make 
a  partisan  issue  of  general  fund  supF)ort  for 
the  bureau. 

"And  it  would  have  been  even  easier  for 
Joe  to  confuse  the  public  lands  issue  with 
his  own  business  connections  with  Maine's 
timber  companies.  Most  of  those  companies 
opposed  the  public  lands  concept,  and  I 
think  some  of  them  expected  Joe  to  be  on 
their  side. 

"It  was  a  difficult  issue  for  him.  a  complex 
and  sensitive  issue.  But  he  managed  it  with 
absolute  fairness,  better  than  anyone  in 
that  kind  of  public  or  political  position  Ive 
ever  seen,  and  I've  served  under  three 
Maine  governors,  and  one  in  Massachusetts. 
"The  bureau  got  the  funds  it  needed  to 
get  on  its  feet.  It's  been  self-supporting  ever 
since." 

It  is  difficult,  on  any  side  of  the  State 
House  aisles,  within  any  range  of  political 
opinion  in  Augusta,  to  elicit  opinions  that 
don't  echo  the  sort  of  Sewall  approval  typi- 
fied by  Barringer's  observations. 

And  the  one  comment  made  most  often  is: 
"He's  a  gentleman." 
The  word  is  an  interesting  choice  in  these 
times  when  democracy,  equal  rights,  and  a 
kind  of  national  paranoia  about  any  notion 
of  elitism  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  public's 
self-image.  Yet  gentleman  is  still  a  word  of 
several  dimensions,  signifying  a  range  of 
characteristics  that  are  known,  that  are 
positive,  that  are  at  once  honorable  and  tra- 
ditional. 

It  is  a  word  that  is  used  to  identify  Joe 
Sewall  because  of  his  past,  and  his  presence. 
The  Sewall  family  has  been  a  Maine 
family  for  nearly  250  years.  The  house  that 
Joe  and  Hilda  Sewall  occupy  in  Old  Town 
was  built  there  nearly  150  years  ago  by  Joes 
great-grandfather,  George  P.  Sewall.  a  Dem- 
ocrat  who  served  as  the  Speaker  of   the 
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Maine  House  in  1851  and  '52.  George  was  a 
grandson  of  Colonel  Dummer  Sewall.  who 
arrived  in  Bath  in  1764  and  was  sent  to  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1774  as  a  delegate  charged 
with  helping  to  form  the  first  provincial 
congress. 

With  that  as  his  public  service  heritage. 
Joe  Sewall's  sense  of  duty  toward  his  Senate 
responsibilities  is  eminently  understandable. 
As  is  his  sense  of  tradition— a  sense  rein- 
forced by  four  undergraduate  years  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  and  service  as  a  navigator 
aboard  U.S.  Navy  aircraft  during  World  War 
II. 

Now  sixty  he  was  forty-six  when  he  was 
first  elected  to  the  Maine  Senate  in  1967— 
one  of  four  (now  five)  Penobscot  County 
senators.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  in  the  103rd  Leg- 
islature, at  a  time  when  landmark  environ- 
mental legislation  was  being  created  and 
strenuously  debated. 

"I  ran  for  the  Senate  because  I'd  been  in- 
volved with  Old  Town  politics  long  enough, " 
Sewall  says  in  his  distinctive,  and  definitely 
Maine  Yankee,  voice.  His  almost  diffident 
dismissal  of  his  public  career  in  Old  Town  is 
typical.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  city 
council  there  for  nine  years,  and  had  also 
been  named  Old  Town's  mayor. 

"You  know,"  he  says,  with  just  a  whisper 
of  a  smile,  "helping  to  make  Maine  work  is  a 
good  way  to  brighten  up  a  winter.  Thats 
one  reason  I  went  to  Augusta. 

"I  enjoyed  the  vitality  in  the  State  House. 
You've  got  a  bunch  of  basically  well-mean- 
ing people  trying  to  solve  problems.  It's  the 
people  I  liked  best.  They  give  and  take.  It's 
exciting,  it's  a  kind  of  sporting  event. 
There's  always  that  challenge:  can  you  get 
the  job  done? 

"The  legislature,  this  capitol,  was  a  whole 
new  world  for  me  when  I  arrived.  And,"  he 
laughs,  'I  didn't  come  for  the  money.  No 
one  does.  John  Martin  [Speaker  of  the 
House]  and  I  are  the  highest  paid  legisla- 
tors, and  we  get  $100  a  week. " 

He  looks  down  the  capitol  hall  that  runs 
the  length  of  the  building,  under  the  rotun- 
da, and  ends  at  the  doors  to  the  House 
chamber.  As  always  on  a  day  when  the  legis- 
lature is  in  seBsion.  the  corridor  is  a  place  in 
motion.  People  flow  like  a  rivers  currents, 
eddying  here  and  there  in  knots  of  conver- 
sation; or  waving,  nodding,  exchanging 
words  as  they  pass,  traveling  in  their  own 
current,  to  their  own  destination. 

"None  of  these  lawmakers  is  here  for  the 
money,  that's  for  damn  sure."  he  says. 
"They  come  for  different  reasons,  but 
money  isn't  one  of  them.  If  they're  like  me, 
they  come  because  being  part  of  the  process 
makes  them  feel  alive,  where  the  action  is. " 
When  Joe  Sewall  talks  about  the  fulfilling 
pace  of  his  Augusta  days,  it  would  be  easy  to 
assume  that  he  would  be  home,  whittling,  if 
he  were  in  Old  Town.  But,  if  he  were  not  in 
Augusta,  he  would  spend  busy  days  (and 
has)  at  his  "other"  job:  president  of  the  sur- 
veying and  forestry  management  business 
founded  by  his  grandfather— the  James  W. 
Sewall  Company.  Observers  (and  competi- 
tors) in  the  industry  will  tell  you  that  the 
company  was  small  and  relatively  static 
when  Joe  Sewall  took  its  reins  as  chief  exec- 
utive. It's  now  the  largest  company  of  its 
kind  in  Maine,  has  acquired  a  national  repu- 
tation, and  has  consistently  produced 
healthy  earnings. 

"I  don't  take  too  much  credit  for  that, "  he 
says,  again  with  typical  reticence.  "The  key 
to, the  business  is  people.  If  you  have  good 
people,   you'll  have  a  good   business.   I've 
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been  lucky.  We've  been  able  to  hire  good 
people." 

This  kind  of  modesty,  this  graceful  side- 
step that  assigns  credit  to  others,  that 
deftly  disposes  of  an  issue,  has  been  a  Joe 
Sewall  hallmark  with  the  SUte  House  press 
corps  that's  covered  the  eight  sessions  of 
the  legislature  in  which  he  has  always  been 
a  pivotal  figure.  His  avoidance  of  confronta- 
tion, his  natural  reserve,  contrasted  with  his 
affable  courtesy  and  the  hospitality  of  his 
office  (where  the  door  is  almost  always  open 
and  coffee  is  always  offered)  have  frustrat- 
ed many  State  House  reporters.  He  is  such  a 
pleasant,  welcoming  man  that  reporters 
often  are  led  to  expect  a  story  they  don't 
get. 

It's  not  that  Joe  Sewall  avoids  the  press, 
or  that  he  has  ever  misled  it;  he  does  not, 
and  has  not.  But  neither  does  he  volunteer 
information,  nor  use  the  press  as  a  platform 
for  hU  opinions.  In  fact.  It  has  historically 
been  difficult  for  even  the  most  experienced 
reporters  to  learn  If  there  is  a  Sewall  posi- 
tion. 

This.  too.  is  part  of  his  policy,  his  plan  for 
the  Senate  presidency.  "I've  been  asked  over 
and  over  again,"  he  says,  "to  be  more  parti- 
san, to  use  the  presidency  as  a  platform  for 
the  Republican  party.  I've  never  done  that, 
never.  I've  always  believed  making  the  gov- 
ernment work  for  the  people  is  the  role  of 
the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  governor's 
office." 

The  governor's  office  is  a  place  Joe  Sewall 
has  often  visited.  As  the  number  one  legisla- 
tor on  money  matters  when  he  first  arrived 
and  was  named  to  head  Appropriations,  he 
had  to  work  closely  with  Democratic  Gover- 
nor Ken  Curtis.  Then,  as  Senate  president, 
he  has  been  second  in  command  to  Inde- 
pendent James  B.  Longley  and  Democrat 
Joseph  Brennan. 

"I've  always  been  elected  from  a  Demo- 
cratic district.  I've  always  operated  without 
a  Republican  governor,  and  without  a  Re- 
publican Hoiise.  Still,  we  got  the  job  done. 
That  says  something,  I  think." 

One  of  the  things  it  says  is  that  Joe 
Sewall  has  learned  how  to  communicate 
across  party  lines  and  past  personality  dif- 
ferences. "It's  never  been  that  much  of  a 
problem  for  me,"  he  says,  "working  with 
Democrats,  or  Independents,  or  anyone. 

"Ken  Curtis  had  a  good-guy  exterior,  but 
underneath  he  was  a  tough  politician,  a  par- 
tisan. He  pushed  hard  for  what  he  wanted, 
but  he  also  understood  political  reality.  We 
could  always  work  things  out. 

"Jim  Longley,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
much  more  unpredictable.  He  was  good  to 
work  with,"  he  pauses  for  effect,  ""as  long  as 
you  agreed  with  him.  Difficult  if  you  didn't. 
He  was  always  lobbing  his  unexpected 
bombs  up  to  our  floor,  and  we'd  have  to  do 
the  best  we  could  with  them.  He  kept  the 
pot  boiling,  that's  for  sure. 

"Joe  Brennan  is  almost  the  exact  oppo- 
site. He's  downbeat,  quiet  about  his  work. 
But  he  gets  the  job  done,  in  his  own  way. 
And  he's  been  the  best  of  the  three  for  a 
Senate  president  who's  a  Republican  to 
work  with.  He  doesn't  let  politics  get  in  the 
way  very  often. 

"I  don't  think  the  man  in  the  street  wants 
politics.  He  wants  performance.  That's  what 
I've  tried  to  give.  And,  besides,  I  look  good 
in  a  cutaway,"  Sewall  says,  smiling,  giving 
this  polite  signal  that  he's  been  questioned 
energetically  enough  on  the  topic  of  why 
he's  been  elected  to  four  terms  as  Senate 
president. 

And  he  does  look  good  in  a  cutaway.  He 
observes  that  tradition,  too.  the  one  that  re- 


quires the  Senate  president  to  dress  appro- 
priately when  he's  at  the  rostrum.  His  tall, 
lean  figure,  his  balding  head,  his  spectacles 
and  prominent  features  are  almost  always 
in  motion  at  the  Senate  podium;  he  has  a 
bird's  restless  energy.  He  bangs  the  gravel 
sharply,  is  meticulous  about  procedure,  yet 
impatient  with  needless  delay,  stalling,  or 
confusion  on  the  part  of  a  senator  who 
ought  not  to  be  confused. 

Watching  Joe  Sewall  do  his  daily  job  of 
running  the  Senate  is  a  lesson  in  technique 
and  presence.  He  is  clearly  in  charge,  yet  he 
does  not  dominate  this  most  handsome  and 
most  august  chamber  in  the  capitol.  He  has 
a  sense  of  humor  and  a  sense  of  place  which 
he  combines  with  skill  and  restraint.  He's 
good  at  the  job;  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  His 
voice  is  strong  and  his  decisions  crisp. 

And  he  respects  the  process  and  its  histo- 
ry. As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  as  Senate  president,  he  has  con- 
sistently pressed  for  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  capitol  housekeeping  and 
maintenance. 

"This  building  is  a  fine  capitol,"  he  says, 
of  the  Bulflnch  architectural  landmark.  "It 
says  a  great  deal  for  Maine,  and  we  ought  to 
keep  it  looking  its  best." 

To  those  ends,  Sewall  has  hung  some  of 
his  own  marine  paintings— a  heritage  of  the 
original  Sewall  shipyards  at  Bath— in  the 
Senate  wing  and  the  president's  handsome, 
high-ceUinged.  third-floor  office  in  the  Cap- 
itol's southwest  comer.  Like  his  cutaway, 
the  Bnxjks  Brothers  suits  and  button-down 
oxford  shirts  he  wears  when  he's  not  on  the 
rostrum,  like  the  carefully  arranged  furni- 
ture in  his  meticulous  office,  and  the  fresh 
paint  on  the  walls  of  the  west  entrance  of 
the  State  House  which  he  personally  select- 
ed, the  office  is  a  well-orchestrated  contrib- 
utor to  the  total  Sewall  style.  It  is  an  un- 
abashed effort  at  maintaining  quality,  pre- 
serving order,  and  respecting  tradition. 

These  are,  in  the  minds  of  many  observ- 
ers, the  dominant  Sewall  characteristics.  His 
reach  for  a  kind  of  perfection,  his  attention 
to  traditional  detail,  are  two  of  the  visible 
elements  that  prompt  so  many  acquaint- 
ances to  label  Joe  Sewall  a  "gentleman." 

But  those  who  know  him  better,  those 
who  have  worked  closely  with  him  over  the 
years,  both  as  allies  and  adversaries,  cite 
other,  more  substantial  reasons  for  applying 
the  same  term. 

State  Senator  Gerard  P.  Conley,  a  Port- 
land Democrat,  and  a  liberal  who  is  often  on 
the  opposite  side  when  Senate  votes  are  tal- 
lied, has  been  Joe  Sewall's  nominal  oppo- 
nent for  each  of  the  eight  years  Conley  has 
served  as  Senate  minority  leader.  It  is  these 
two  who  confront  each  other  when  an  issue 
divides  on  party  lines.  There  are,  in  the  mix 
of  politics  and  personality,  several  solid  rea- 
sons why  Conley  and  Sewall  could  have 
feuded  for  most  of  the  span  of  their  parral- 
lel  careers.  Instead,  they  are  friends  who  re- 
spect each  other. 

"Joe  is  a  square  shooter,"  says  Conley. 
"He  has  been,  right  from  the  day  he  started. 
We've  had  many  differences,  but  I've  always 
known  that  any  time  we  sat  down  to  iron 
them  out,  he  would  always  be  right  by  his 
word." 

Staying  "by  your  word"  counts  for  much 
in  Augusta.  In  a  system  where  most  com- 
plex issues  are  decided  by  informal  discus- 
sions and  debates  outside  the  House  and 
Senate,  a  lawmaker  who  gives  his  promise 
had  better  keep  it.  "If  anyone  goes  back  on 
his  work,"  says  Conley,  "theres  no  hope  for 
the  system.  Joe  never  backed  off.  not  once. " 
By  establishing  his  credentials  with  the 
opposition  party,  Joe  Sewall  has  been  able 


to  move  a  great  deal  of  landmark  legislation 
through  a  Senate  that  has.  numerically, 
been  almost  equally  divided  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives. 

The  Sewall  style  of  compromise  rather 
than  confrontation  is  a  Senate  rarity.  Most 
often,  the  president  follows  the  pattern  first 
outlined  by  Josiah  Pierce  in  1835.  "You 
have  perhaps  seen  that  I  have  l>een  elected 
president  of  the  Senate."  he  wrote  to  his 
wife  in  Gorham.  "It  is  a  post  of  great  politi- 
cal power,  as  all  the  committees  who  trans- 
act the  public  business  are  appointed  by  the 
president.  It  is  a  place  of  great  responsibil- 
ity, in  point  of  rank,  next  to  the  governor— 
the  2nd  office  in  the  state.  1  have  great  at- 
tention showed  me.  My  pay  is  also  double 
that  of  other  senators— I  have  $4  a  day." 

The  duties  of  the  Senate  president  have 
not  changed  in  nearly  150  years.  Next  to 
Maine's  governor,  the  job  is  still  the  most 
Important.  Joe  Sewall.  however,  has  never 
seen  the  post  as  a  platform  for  political 
power,  but  rather  as  a  lever  for  prying  per- 
formance from  both  parties. 

"Joe  has  always  had  a  unique  capacity  for 
getting  people  to  work  together."  says  Ken- 
neth P.  MacLeod,  the  Brewer  Republican 
and  former  Senate  president  who  named 
Sewall  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  1967.  "When  Joe  ran  Appro- 
priations, we  had  very  few  divided  reports. 
And  you  should  remember  that  we  had 
Louis  Jalbert.  a  left-wing  liberal,  and  Harold 
Bragdon.  a  right-wing  conservative,  on  that 
committee.  I  don't  think  anyone  but  Joe 
could  have  gotten  those  two  to  work  togeth- 
er. He's  the  best  judge  of  people  I've  ever 
met. " 

Sewall,  in  turn,  says  he  misses  MacLeod. 
"We  got  some  good  things  done  in  those 
days.  I  liked  working  with  Ken,  with  men 
like  Harry  Richardson  and  Hollis  Wyman. 

"I'm  not  saying  these  days  aren't  as  good 
as  those  days.  But  they're  different.  One  of 
the  major  changes  I've  noticed  in  the  years 
I've  been  here  is  the  increasing  complexity 
of  the  issues  that  come  to  the  legislature. 

"The  men  and  women  who  come  here  now 
have  to  work  harder,  and  they  do.  Theyre 
far  more  serious,  more  studious.  That's  be- 
cause the  issues  are  so  much  more  technical. 
They  make  today's  lawmakers  work  harder. 
"1  know.  I  don't  see  nearly  as  many  legis- 
lators out  at  Augusta's  watering  spots,  and 
I'm  around  looking  for  them,  too."  He 
laughs.  It's  well  know  in  Augusta  that  Joe 
Sewall's  zest  for  life  is  the  equal  of  his  zest 
to  get  the  legislative  jobs  done  right. 

He  gives  himself  a  passing  grade  on  the 
record  of  the  sessions  he's  been  part  of. 
"We've  taken  care  of  a  good  many  tough 
issues,  starting  with  the  environmental 
laws.  We  helped  resolve  the  Indian  land 
claims  battle,  the  public  lots  issue,  and  we 
passed  the  state  income  tax.  I  know  that 
wasn't  a  popular  bill,  but  we  bit  the  bullet 
and  set  Maine's  financial  house  in  order. 

•Money  is  always  the  biggest  issue  here  in 
the  SUte  House.  At  least,  the  money  prob- 
lems get  the  most  ink.  the  biggest  headlines. 
And  it's  likely  that's  not  going  to  change  in 
the  future.  But  I  don't  think  It's  going  to  be 
a  major  problem.  Maine  is  working.  And,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  sUte  government  works  along 
pretty  danm  well,  too. 

"The  one  thing  I  hope  future  sessions  are 
on  the  lookout  for  Is  any  erosion  of  the  good 
environmental  laws  that  we  helped  put  in 
place.  We've  got  to  continue  to  keep  from 
messing  in  our  own  nest." 

He  pauses  reflectively  and  then  returns  to 
his  topic:  "The  environmenUl  legislation  we 
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got  through,  these  are  bills  I'm  the  proudest 
of.  The  oil  conveyance  law.  the  solution  we 
worked  out  on  public  lands,  the  site  selec- 
tion law  .  .  .  those  bills  will  always  help 
protect  and  conserve  Maine  natural  re- 
sources. 

"That's  Maine's  real  treasure— what 
nature  has  given  it.  That,  and  Maine's 
people.  Together  they  make  this  a  fine 
place.  For  me,  it's  the  best  place. " 

And  it's  a  place  to  which  Joe  Sewall  has 
contributed  more  than  his  years  in  Augusta. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  energize  invest- 
ments in  Sugarloaf,  where  he  skied  even 
before  the  first  tow  was  installed  at  what  is 
now  one  of  New  England's  major  ski  resorts. 
and  Maine's  largest. 

Even  though  Sewall  is  leaving  elected 
office,  it's  doubtful  that  he  will  leave  poli- 
tics. It  was  Joe  Sewall  who  first  singled  out 
William  Cohen  as  a  political  young  man  on 
the  way  up.  backed  him  in  his  first,  and  sub- 
sequent, run  for  Congress,  and  now  watches 
with  pride  as  Bill  Cohen  gets  consistent 
good  reports  as  Maine's  senior  U.S.  Senator. 

The  retiring  Senate  president  also  takes 
pride  in  the  role  he  played  in  the  fortunes 
of  another  prominent  Republican.  "You 
know."  he  says,  "I  was  running  George 
Bush's  primary  campaign  liere  in  Maine. 
Lin  Palmer  and  I.  When  we  went  to  the  con- 
vention in  Portland,  most  people  thought 
Howard  Baker  had  the  Maine  GOP  presi- 
dential nomination  locked  up.  But  Bush 
won  it.  and  that's  one  of  the  victories  that 
helped  get  him  where  he  is. "  Where  Bush  is. 
of  course.  Is  in  the  vice-president's  office. 
and  Joe  Sewall  is  too  visibly  pleased  with 
the  part  he  played  in  helping  George  Bush 
to  ever  pursuade  anyone  that  Sewall  will 
leave  politics  when  he  leaves  the  Senate. 

But  he  will  go  back  to  Old  Town,  back  to 
the  house  built  by  his  great-grandfather, 
back  to  the  company  founded  by  his  grand- 
father, where  his  son  David  has  already 
begun  to  help  him  run  things. 

And  Joe  Sewall  will  continue  to  go  to  New 
Brunswick  every  June  and  July  to  fish  the 
Upsalquitch  for  the  Atlantic  salmon  he  says 
is  the  only  fish  worth  fishing  for.  Its  a 
quest  he's  pursued  most  of  his  life,  and.  like 
so  much  of  what  he  tries,  fly-casting  is  a 
skill  he's  mastered. 

He  has  never,  however,  been  a  predictable 
man,  and  on  a  winter  day  in  Augusta,  with 
the  end  of  the  110th  Legislature  within 
view,  he  pushed  his  Senate  president's  chair 
back  from  his  Senate  president's  desk  and 
went  to  the  window  that  looks  east,  toward 
the  sea. 

"You  know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm 
going  to  do  some  sailing.  Going  to  sail  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  small  boat.  Well,  not  so 
small  we  can't  be  comfortable.  A  forty-five- 
foot  yawl,  or  something  like  that.  Seawor- 
thy, but  reasonable.  It  will  be  an  adventure. 

"We  won't  be  going  any  special  place,  or 
trying  to  break  any  records.  We  may  spend 
a  winter  sailing  the  Mediterranean.  There 
are  so  many  interesting  ports  to  visit. 

"There  isn't  that  much  time  left  for  ad- 
venture, you  know.  Id  like  to  try  it  while 
there's  still  time. "  He  turns,  with  the  man- 
ners that  have  become  his  hallmark,  to  see 
his  visitor  out. 

Walking  along  the  State  House  hall  that 
leads  to  the  corridor.  Joe  Sewall  points  to 
his  photograph  hanging  there,  the  last  in  a 
row  of  101  portraits  of  Maine  men  who  have 
been  Senate  president  since  1820. 

"I'm  out  here  on  the  end, "  he  says,  but 
before  the  blink  of  a  cosmic  eye.  Ill  be  back 
here  in  the  middle  somewhere,  and  Maine 
will  be  dealing  with  a  whole  new  set  of  prob- 
lems." 


The  setting,  the  observation,  are  typical  of 
Sewall '8  sense  of  Maine,  his  concern  for  tra- 
dition, his  modesty.  But,  if  anyone  studying 
the  gallery  wants  to  tally  the  dates  under 
each  portrait,  the  arithmetic  will  tell  them 
that  Joseph  Sewall  has  been  Maine's  Senate 
president  longer  than  any  of  the  others. 
And  mast  people  in  both  parties  in  the  State 
House  today  will  tell  you  he's  been  the  best. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  AND  BEAR 
ARMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  discussed  the  fact  that  the 
founders  of  our  Nation  viewed  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  as  a  natu- 
ral right  of  the  individual.  Being  a  nat- 
ural right,  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  good  graces  of  any  government  or 
ruling  body,  nor  dependent  upon  any 
manmade  law  for  its  existence.  The 
importance  given  this  right  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Chief  Justice  Story 
when  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution he  wrote: 

The  right  of  the  citizens  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  has  Justly  been  considered  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  liberties  of  the  republic  since  it 
offers  a  strong  moral  check  against  usurpa- 
tion and  arbitrary  power  of  rulers  *  •  '. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  intent  of  those 
who  established  our  Nation,  there  aire 
many  today  that  belittle  the  need  and 
importance  of  this  right.  The  claim  is 
made  that  even  though  Congress  may 
not  interfere  with  this  right.  States 
smd  localities  are  under  no  such  prohi- 
bition. It  is  asserted  that  the  second 
amendment  is  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance today  and,  unlike  many  other 
amendments  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  has 
not  been  made  applicable  to  the  States 
by  the  courts  or  the  14th  amendment. 

Such  a  belief  is  incorrect.  The 
founders  of  our  Nation  and  those  in- 
volved in  its  struggle  for  independence 
sought  to  provide  guarantees  of  indi- 
vidual Lberties  at  all  levels  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Nor  was  such  concern  for 
guarantees  of  individual  liberties 
unique  to  the  time  our  Nation  came 
into  being. 

When  Congress  considered  what  was 
to  become  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866, 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Senator  Lyman 
Trumball  of  Illinois,  pointed  out  that 
basic,  fundamental  rights  were  being 
denied  blacks  by  local  and  State  stat- 
utes. These  statutes,  more  commonly 
known  as  black  codes  because  of  their 
purpose  to  deny  blacks  certain  rights 
such  as  to  "prohibit  any  Negro  or  mu- 
latto from  having  firearms"  were  spe- 
cific attempts  by  certain  States  to 
abridge  fundamental  rights. 

In  enacting  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866,  the  Congress  purposefully  over- 
rode States'  attempts  to  deprive  cer- 
tain citizens  of  basic  rights  such  as  the 
ability  to  contract,  to  sue  and  engage 
in  commerce,  to  receive  equal  justice, 
and  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Following  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  a 
further      more     sweeping      proposal 


aimed  at  bolstering  the  individual 
freedoms  of  all  Americans  was  under- 
taken by  the  Congress.  The  14th 
amendment  became  the  focal  point  in 
continuing  at  the  State  level  what  had 
been  begim  at  the  Federal  level  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights;  that  is  that  certain 
rights  could  not  be  infringed  by  any 
level  of  government. 

In  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Jacob  Howard  of  Michigan 
argued  that  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment  was  needed  to  protect  per- 
sonal rights  against  State  legislation: 

The  personal  rights  guaranteed  and  se- 
cured by  the  first  eight  amendments  of  the 
Constitution:  such  as  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press;  *  *  •  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  •  •  V  The  great  object  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  amendment  is,  therefore,  to  re- 
strain the  power  of  the  States  and  compel 
them  at  all  times  to  respect  these  great  fun- 
damental guarantees. 

Representative  John  Bingham  of 
Ohio,  credited  with  being  the  origina- 
tor of  the  14th  amendment,  made  the 
very  clear  statement  that  whatever 
the  status  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  prior 
to  passage  of  the  14th  amendment, 
upon  passage  of  the  14th  amendment, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  become  applicable 
to  the  States: 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  first  sec- 
tion, 14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
may  be  more  fully  understood,  permit  me  to 
say  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  citizens  of  a  State,  are 
chiefly  defined  in  the  first  eight  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Those  eight  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


AMENDMENT  I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

AMENDMENT  II 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed  *  *  *. 

These  eight  articles  I  have  shown  never 
were  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the 
States,  until  made  so  by  the  I4th  amend- 
ment. The  words  of  that  amendment  "no 
State  shaU  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,"  are  an  ex- 
press prohibition  upon  every  State  of  the 
Union  •  •  •. 

Stephen  Halbrook  writing  in  the 
spring  1981  issue  of  George  Mason 
University  Law  Review  commented 
upon  the  above: 

This  is  a  most  explicit  statement  of  the  in- 
corporation thesis  by  the  architect  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Although  Representative 
Bingham  based  his  theory  of  incorporation 
on  the  privileges  and  immunities  clause  and 
not  the  due  process  clause  as  did  subsequent 
court  decisions.  Representative  Bingham 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  the  judicial 
metaphysics  of  the  20th  century  in  this  re- 
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spect.  In  any  case,  whether  based  on  the 
due  process  clause  or  on  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause,  the  legislative  history 
supports  the  view  that  the  incorporation  of 
amendments  I  through  VIII  was  clear  and 
unmistakable  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  many  point  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  case  of  Barron  against 
Baltimore  to  show  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
the  States.  Such  an  issue  has  been 
swept  aside  by  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  insure  protection  of  indi- 
vidual liberties  from  unbridled  State 
action.  Nonetheless,  remembering  the 
judicial  metaphysics  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Halbrook.  it  has  taken  the  Supreme 
Court  over  half  a  century  to  incorpo- 
rate portions  of  our  Bill  of  Rights 
through  the  14th  amendment.  It  was 
not  until  1925  that  the  Supreme  Court 
took  action  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech  from  unreasonable  State  prohi- 
bitions and  not  imtil  the  sixties  that 
other  major  provisions  guaranteeing 
individual  rights  were  incorporated  by 
judicial  decree.  Though  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  has  taken  upon  itself  the  role  of 
arbiter  of  individual  rights,  it  is  quite 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  that  they  have  ignored 
the  intent  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
instead  have  followed  their  own  coim- 
sel. 

But.  Mr,  F*resident.  perhaps  such 
feelings  regarding  Supreme  Court  ac- 
tions on  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  are  unjustified.  The  major  Su- 
preme Court  cases  that  are  looked  to 
for  pronouncements  on  the  second 
amendment  are  United  States  against 
Cruikshank,  Presser  against  Illinois, 
and  Miller  against  Texas.  Certainly 
lower  courts  and  much  of  the  popular 
press  have  interpreted  these  cases  as 
meaning  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared that  the  2d  amendment  does 
not  act  as  a  restraint  on  State  antigun 
actions.  But  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
such  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Court's  intent.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
my  fellow  Senators  portions  of  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Stephen  P.  Halbrook 
and  appearing  in  the  spring  1981  issue 
of  the  George  Mason  University  Law 
Review.  Mr.  Halbrook  has  shown  ex- 
traordinary insight  in  this  issue  and 
disputes  the  widely  accepted  "conven- 
tional wisdom"  on  the  meaning  of 
these  cases. 

v.  THE  SUPREME  COURT  SPEAKS 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  fourteenth 
amendment  did  not  exist  when  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  WTOte  the  opinion  in  Barron  v. 
Baltimore  which  held  the  Bill  of  Rights  m- 
applic&ble  to  the  states,  the  precedental  in- 
fluence of  this  case  remained  long  after 
1868  to  the  extent  that  selective  incorpora- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  begin 
until  the  turn  of  the  Century— only  to  be 
more  fully  developed  in  the  1960s.  However, 
suitebellum  state  courts  were  far  "more  pro- 
gressive, having  held  fundamental  rights 
guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  protect- 


ed from  state  deprivation.  Even  the  notion 
of  selective  incorporation,  whereby  some 
Bill  of  Rights  freedoms  were  considered  ap- 
plicable to  the  states,  was  originated  by 
state  courts.  The  opinion  in  the  Texas  case 
of  English  v.  State,  in  assuming  that  the 
second  amendment  applied  to  the  states,  re- 
ferred to  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  as 
a  "personal  right "  which  was  "inherent  and 
inalienable  to  man. "  Owing  to  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  right,  the  court  ap- 
provingly cited  the  following  from  Bishop's 
Criminal  Law:  "tTlhough  most  of  the 
amendments  are  restrictions  on  the  general 
government  alone,  not  on  the  States,  this 
one  seems  to  be  of  a  nature  to  bind  both  the 
State  and  National  Legislatures,  and  doubt- 
less it  does." 

Implicit  rejection  of  the  applicability  to 
the  states  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  via  the  four- 
teenth amendment  was  initiated  in  the 
SlaughUrhouse  Cases,  the  first  Supreme 
Court  opinion  to  construe  the  Reconstruc- 
tion amendment.  This  now  discredited  opin- 
ion was  soon  followed  by  United  States  v. 
Cruikshank,  which  remains  the  primary 
precedent  for  the  proposition  that  the  four- 
teenth amendment  implies  no  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  Actually,  the  Court  decided 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  Cruikshank  is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  interpretation  that  the  right 
to  bear  arms  is  a  fundamental  right. 

The  defendants  in  Cruikshank  were  con- 
victed under  the  Enforcement  Act  of  1870  of 
conspiracy  to  deprive  Levi  Nelson  and  Alex- 
ander Tillman,  both  "of  African  descent  and 
persons  of  color. '  of  their  rights  to  free 
speech  and  to  keep  and  bear  arms  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  and  second  amendments. 
The  Court  decided  in  reference  to  the  first 
amendment  that  it  "was  not  intended  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  State  governments 
in  respect  to  their  owti  citizens,  but  to  oper- 
ate upon  the  National  government  alone." 
Regarding  the  seizure  of  complainant's 
arms  by  the  alleged  conspirators,  the  Court 
stated: 

The  second  and  tenth  counts  are  equally 
defective.  The  right  there  specified  is  that 
of  bearing  arms  for  a  lawful  purpose.  This  is 
not  a  right  granted  by  the  Constitution. 
Neither  is  it  in  any  manner  dependent  upon 
that  instrument  for  its  existence.  The 
second  amendment  declares  that  it  shall  not 
be  infringed:  but  this  .  .  .  means  no  more 
than  that  it  shall  not  be  infringed  by  Con- 
gress. This  is  one  of  the  Amendments  that 
has  no  other  effect  than  to  restrict  the 
powers  of  the  national  government,  leavmg 
the  people  to  look  for  their  protection 
against  any  violation  by  their  fellow-citizens 
of  the  rights  it  recognizes  to  .  .  .  the  powers 
which  relate  to  merely  municipal  legisla- 
tion, or  what  was.  perhaps,  more  properly 
called  internal  police.  .  .  . 

This  passage  may  be  reduced  to  two  prop- 
ositions. First,  that  bearing  arms  was  not  a 
right  granted  by  the  Constitution,  but  exist- 
ed indejjendently  of  that  charter  since  this 
right  long  antedated  the  Constitution. 
Using  similar  language,  the  Court,  only  two 
pages  before,  had  explained  more  fully  its 
meaning  in  reference  to  the  first  amend- 
ment: 

The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  lo  as- 
semble for  lawful  purposes  existed  long 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  is,  and  always 
has  been,  one  of  the  attributes  of  citizen- 
ship under  a  free  government.  It  derives  its 
source  .  .  .  from  those  laws  whose  author- 
ity is  acknowledged  by  civilized  man 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  found  wherever 
civilization  exists.  It  was  not.  therefore,  a 


right  granted  to  the  people  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  government  of  the  United  States 
when  established  found  it  in  existence,  with 
the  obligation  on  part  of  the  States  to 
afford  it  protection. 

Thus,  while  the  first  and  second  amend- 
ments only  applied  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  rights  of  the  people  to  assemble 
publicly  and  to  bear  arms  were  basic  to  'the 
kind  of  free  civilization  which  the  states 
were  bound  to  protect. 

The  second  proposition  embodied  in  the 
Court's  language  was  that  the  second 
amendment  (like  the  first)  only  restricted 
the  powers  of  the  national  government  in 
the  sense  that  private  infringement  of  the 
right  could  be  remedied  only  in  the  state 
courts.  Par  from  denying  that  the  states 
need  not  respect  any  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  the  Court  averred  that  municipal  leg- 
islation and  internal  police  rather  than  fed- 
eral authority  must  protect  this  right.  By 
analogy,  the  Justices  reasoned  that:  ""It  is 
no  more  the  duty  or  within  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  punish  for  a  conspiracy  to 
falsely  imprison  or  murder  within  a  State, 
than  it  would  be  to  punish  for  false  impris- 
onment or  murder  itself.""  The  federal 
courts  could  not  prosecute  defendants  ac- 
cused of  conspiracy  to  deprive  complainants 
of  their  freedom  of  action  and  their  fire- 
arms for  these  violations  were  common  law 
crimes  actionable  only  at  the  local  level. 

Lastly,  the  Cruikshank  Court  could  not 
offer  relief  on  the  basis  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  because  private  conspiracy 
rather  than  state  action  was  involved: 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  prohibits  a 
State  from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law:  but  this  adds  nothing  to  the  righU  of 
one  citizen  as  against  another.  It  simply  fur- 
nishes an  additional  guaranty  against  any 
encroachment  by  the  State  upon  the  funda- 
mental rights  which  belong  to  every  citizen 
as  a  member  of  society. 

The  rights  to  free  assembly  and  posses- 
sion of  arms  were  considered  fundamental 
rights  of  the  citizen,  but  the  encroachment 
by  the  state  on  these  rights  was  not  an  issue 
in  CruiJcshank  since  no  state  action  was  al- 
leged and  thus,  complainants  were  denied 
relief. 

Whatever  its  constitutional  grounds,  the 
Supreme  Court  chose  not  to  protect  the 
black  s  right  to  free  speech  and  possession 
of  arms,  and  Cruikshank  came  to  s>'mbolize. 
and  perhaps  to  hasten,  the  end  of  Recon- 
struction. ■Fireairms  in  the  Reconstruction 
South  provided  a  means  of  political  power 
for  many.  They  were  the  symbol  of  the  new- 
freedom  for  blacks  ....  In  the  end  the 
blacks  were  effectually  disarmed.  "  The 
black  historian  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  contended 
that  arms  in  the  hands  of  blacks,  and  hence 
possible  economic  reform,  aroused  fear  in 
North  and  South  alike,  resulting  in  such  de- 
cisions as  Cruikshank  which  made  the  four- 
teenth amendment  an  instrument  of  protec- 
tion for  corporations  rather  than  freedmen. 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  recently  re- 
ferred to  Cruikshank  in  these  terms:  "The 
Court  began  by  interpreting  the  Civil  War 
Amendments  in  a  manner  that  sharply  cur- 
tailed their  substantive  protections.  ' 

Unlike  the  fact  pattern  in  Cruikshank. 
state  action  wais  involved  in  Presser  v.  Illi- 
nois, the  second  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
treat  the  issue  regarding  the  relation  be- 
tween  the  second  amendment  and  the 
states.  Presser  was  indicted  under  an  Illinois 
act  for  parading  a  body  of  four  hundred 
men  with  rifles  through  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago without  having  a  license  from  the  gov- 
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emor.  The  participants  were  members  of 
Lehr  and  Wehr  Verein,  a  corporation  of 
German  immigrants  whose  stated  objectives 
were  education  and  military  exercise  to  pro- 
mote good  citizenship.  The  Court  upheld 
the  finding  of  guilty  against  defendant's 
claim  that  the  state  legislation  violated  the 
second  amendment: 

We  thinJt  that  the  sections  under  consid- 
eration, which  only  forbid  bodies  of  men  to 
associate  together  as  military  organizations, 
or  to  drill  or  parade  with  arms  in  cities  and 
towns  unless  authorized  by  law,  do  not  in- 
fringe the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  But  a  conclusive  answer  to  the 
contention  that  this  amendment  prohibits 
the  legislation  in  question  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  is  a  limitation  only 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  Nation- 
al government,  and  not  upon  that  of  the 
States.  It  was  so  held  by  this  court  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Cruikshank  .... 

In  short,  the  Court  held  that  the  armed 
paraders  went  beyond  the  individual  right 
of  keeping  and  bearing  weapons,  and  in  the 
alternative  and  more  generally,  that  the 
second  amendment  does  not  apply  to  the 
states.  The  former  proposition  was  ex- 
plained further  in  the  Court's  rejection  of  a 
first  amendment  right  of  assembly  applica- 
ble to  Presser's  band: 

The  right  voluntarily  to  associate  togeth- 
er as  a  military  company,  or  to  drill  or 
parade  with  arms,  without,  and  independent 
of,  an  act  of  Congress  or  law  of  the  State 
authorizing  the  same,  is  not  an  attribute  of 
national  citizenship.  Military  organization 
and  military  drill  and  parade  under  arms 
are  subjects  especially  under  the  control  of 
the  government  of  every  country.  They 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  right  independent  of 
law. 

Thus.  Preiser  does  not  apply  to  the  issue 
of  the  right  of  Individuals  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  but  is  directly  applicable  to  situations 
involving  essentially  private  armies. 

This  latter  proposition,  that  Cruikshank 
"held"  that  the  second  amendment  is  not  a 
limitation  on  the  states,  ignored  the  fact 
that  Cruikshank  did  not  involve  state  in- 
fringement of  rights.  And  while  Presser  was 
thereby  really  the  first  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion to  hold  the  second  amendment  inappli- 
cable to  the  states,  it  made  no  mention  of 
whether  the  fourteenth  amendment  might 
guarantee  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  auins. 
Still,  Presser  upheld  the  concept  of  an  arms 
bearing  population  on  article  1,  section  8 
grounds: 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  citizens  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  constitute  the  re- 
served military  force  or  reserve  militia  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  of  the  States: 
and.  in  view  of  this  prerogative  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  .  .  .  the  States  cannot, 
even  laying  the  constitutional  provision  in 
question  out  of  view,  prohibit  the  people 
from  keeping  and  bearing  arms,  so  as  to  de- 
prive the  United  States  of  their  rightful  re- 
source for  maintaining  the  public  security, 
and  disable  the  people  from  performing 
their  duty  to  the  General  Government. 

In  short,  even  If  the  second  amendment 
did  not  apply  to  the  states,  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  existed  for  all  citizens  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  and  this  right  could  not 
be  infringed  by  the  states.  However,  this 
principle  did  not  prevent  the  Court  from  af- 
firming the  conviction  of  the  German  na- 
tionalist leader,  just  as  in  the  earlier  prece- 
dent the  Court  found  no  reason  to  protect 
the  freedom's  rights.  This  affirmation 
might  lead  the  legal  realist  to  the  sociologi- 
cal conclusion  that  Cruikshank  and  Presser 


reflected  the  fear  of  established  American 
ethnic  groups  to  the  challenges  of  blacks 
and  foreigners. 

Miller  v.  Texas,  the  final  opinion  by  the 
high  Court  to  rule  directly  on  the  second 
amendment  In  respect  to  its  non-application 
to  the  states,  clarified  that  its  predecessor 
cases  both  refrained  from  deciding  whether 
the  fourteenth  amendment  included  a  pro- 
hibition of  state  Infringement  on  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Convicted  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  death,  defendant  Miller 
"claimed  that  the  law  of  the  State  of  Texas 
forbidding  the  carrying  of  weapons,  and  au- 
thorizing the  arrest  without  warrant  of  any 
person  violating  such  .  .  .  was  is  Isic'^  con- 
flict with  the  2nd  and  4th  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  .  .  ."  While  assuming  that 
the  restrictions  of  these  amendments  oper- 
ate only  upon  the  federal  power,  the  Court 
left  open  tlie  possibility  that  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  and  the  right  against 
warrantless  arrests  or  unreasonable  seizures 
may  apply  to  the  states  through  the  four- 
teenth amendment:  "[Ilf  the  14th  amend- 
ment limited  the  power  of  the  States  as  to 
such  rights,  as  pertaining  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  think  it  was  fatal  to  this 
claim  that  it  was  not  set  up  in  the  trial 
court."  Rather  than  rejecting  incorporation 
of  the  second  and  fourth  amendments  into 
the  fourteenth,  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  decide  the  claim  because  its  powers  of  ad- 
judication were  limited  to  the  review  of 
errors  timely  objected  to  in  the  trial  court, 
thereby  precluding  it  from  hearing  such 
novel  arguments.  In  sum,  the  careful  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  the  Miller  Court  between 
rights  based  solely  on  provisions  in  the  BUI 
of  Rights  and  those  based  on  the  fourteenth 
amendment  and  the  Court's  reliance  on 
Cruikshank  and  Presser,  demonstrate  that 
none  of  the  three  cases  resolved  the  issue  of 
whether  the  fourteenth  amendment  prohib- 
ited the  states  from  infringing  upon  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Indeed,  dictum 
In  Cruikshank  suggests  that  although  this 
right  was  not  within  the  federal  conspiracy 
statute,  the  right  to  bear  arms,  like  the 
right  to  free  speech,  is  a  fundamental  right 
which  existed  prior  to  the  Constitution  and 
which  every  free  civilization  is  bound  to  re- 
spect. 

While  Cruikshank,  Presser,  and  Miller 
were  the  only  nineteenth  century  Supreme 
Court  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  right  to 
bear  arms  was  at  issue,  the  case  of  Robert- 
son v.  Baldwin,  which  considered  whether 
compulsory  service  of  deserting  seamen  con- 
stituted Involuntary  servitude,  treated  arms 
bearing  as  a  fundamental  and  centuries-old 
right  which  could  not  be  infringed.  Refer- 
ring to  the  seaman's  contract  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  thirteenth  amendment.  Justice 
Brown,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  analogized: 

The  law  if  perfectly  weU  settled  that  the 
first  ten  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
commonly  known  as  the  BUI  of  Rights,  were 
not  intended  to  lay  down  any  novel  princi- 
ples of  government,  but  simply  to  embody 
certain  guarantees  and  immunities  which 
we  had  Inherited  from  our  English  sinces- 
tors.  and  whfch  had  from  time  Immemorial 
been  subject  to  certain  weU-recognized  ex- 
ceptions Eu-ising  from  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  In  Incorporating  these  principles  into 
the  fundamental  law  there  was  no  intention 
of  disregarding  the  exceptions,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  recognized  as  if  they  had  been 
formally  expressed.  Thus,  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  (art.  1)  does  not 
permit  the  publication  of  libels,  blasphe- 
mous or  indecent  articles  or  other  publica- 


tions injurious  to  public  morals  or  private 
reputation;  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  (art.  2)  is  not  infringed  by 
laws  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  concealed 
weapons .... 

In  this  striking  passage,  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  the  right  to  bear  arms  as 
having  existed  "from  time  immemorial, " 
having  been  handed  down  as  a  guarantee  of 
Englishmen  long  predating  its  formal  ex- 
pression in  the  second  amendment,  and  as 
being  part  of  "the  fundamental  law.  "  That 
the  prohibition  of  carrying  concealed  weap- 
ons did  not  infringe  upon  this  right  indi- 
cates that  the  Court  viewed  the  right  as  be- 
longing to  individuals,  for  such  issue  is  not 
relevant  to  an  organized  militia.  The  Court's 
reference  to  concealed  weapons  legislation 
referred  to  state  statutes  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  private  persons  carried 
handguns  and  other  small  weaix>ns  in 
public:  there  certainly  were  not  statutes 
prohibiting  active  militiamen  from  carrying 
concealed  weapons.  The  Court's  pronounce- 
ment also  suggests  that  the  individual  right 
to  carry  weapons  openly,  by  being  basic  to 
our  system  of  government,  was  protected 
from  both  fedeml  and  state  infringement- 
otherwise,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  speak  of 
state  statutes  prohibiting  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons  as  not  infringing  on  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  for  by  definition  no  state 
statute  could  infringe  on  this  right  if  the 
right  was  protected  only  from  federal  in- 
fringement and  was  not  part  of  the  funda- 
mental law. 

VII.  ITMITCD  STATES  V.  MILLER 

The  nearest  the  Supreme  Court  has  come 
to  a  direct  construction  of  the  meaning  of 
the  second  amendment  was  the  case  of 
United  SUtes  v.  Miller  in  which  the  Court 
reversed  a  district  court  judgment  which 
held  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  in- 
valid as  violative  of  the  second  amendment. 
Defendants  had  been  convicted  of  trans- 
porting in  interstate  commerce  a  shotgun 
having  a  barrel  less  than  eighteen  Inches 
without  having  in  their  possession  the 
stamp-affixed  written  order  required  under 
the  Act,  which  was  the  first  federal  statute 
ever  passed,  which  regulated,  through  tax- 
ation and  registration,  the  keeping  and 
bearing  of  certain  arms. 

Since  the  defendant-appellees  made  no  ap- 
pearance on  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  was 
only  apprised  of  the  cases  and  arguments 
which  the  United  States  attorneys  brought 
to  its  attention,  and  thereby  faUed  to  bene- 
fit from  hearing  the  adverse  views  necessary 
to  render  a  balanced  opinion.  E^ven  so,  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Justice 
McReynolds,  stands  for  the  proposition  that 
the  United  States  government  cannot  regu- 
late the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  suita- 
ble for  militia  use  but  can  regulate  posses- 
sion of  arms  unsuitable  for  mUitia  use.  The 
Court  began  the  opening  of  its  brief  analysis 
of  the  second  amendment  in  these  terms: 

"In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  possession  or  use  of  a  shotgun 
having  a  barrel  of  less  than  eighteen  inches 
in  length  at  this  time  has  some  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  preservation  or  efficien- 
cy of  a  well  regulated  militia,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  Second  Amendment  guarantees  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  such  an  instrument. 
Certainly  It  is  not  loithin  judicial  notice 
that  this  weapon  is  any  part  of  the  ordinary 
military  equipment  or  that  its  use  could 
contribute  to  the  common  defense.  Aymette 
v.  State.  2  Hump.  154,  158. " 

The  italicized  portions  above  do  not  indi- 
cate that  possessing  the  "sawed-off"  shot- 
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gun  was  unprotected  by  the  second  amend- 
ment, but  only  that  no  evidence  was  pre- 
sented on  the  matter  and  the  facts  were  not 
of  such  common  knowledge  that  judicial 
notice  could  be  taken.  Most  significantly, 
the  Court  assumed  that  the  weapon  had  not 
l)een  shown  to  be  "ordinary  military  equip- 
ment" which  "could  contribvfte  to  the 
common  defense"— had  such  evidence  been 
shown,  the  Court's  wording  implies  that  its 
possession  by  an  individual  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

This  assumption  is  further  made  explicit 
by  reference  to  the  Ajrmette  case,  which 
stated  with  respect  to  the  right  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  bear  arms:  "If  the  citizens  have 
these  arms  in  their  hands,  they  are  pre- 
pared in  the  best  possible  manner  to  repel 
any  encroachments  upon  their  rights,  etc. 
"Even  so,  the  Tennessee  Constitution's 
guarantee  of  the  people's  right  "to  keep  and 
bear  arms  for  their  common  defense"  con- 
tained the  very  qualification  explicitly  re- 
jected when  the  second  amendment  was 
ratified,  and  thus  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
striction to  individual  possession  of  mUitary 
arms  was  misguided. 

The  Court  proceeded  to  cite  the  militia 
clause  of  the  Consititution  and  stated  that 
its  purpose  was  "to  assure  the  continuation 
and  render  possible  the  effectiveness  of 
such  forces."  The  Court  clearly  perceived 
this  mUitia  as  the  armed  people:  "The  senti- 
ment of  this  time  strongly  disfavored  stand- 
ing {umies;  the  common  view  was  that  ade- 
quate defense  of  Country  and  laws  could  be 
secured  through  the  Militia-civilians  pri- 
marily, soldiers  on  occasion."  In  more  detail: 

The  signification  attributed  to  the  term 
Militia  appears  from  the  debaters  in  the 
Convention,  the  history  and  legislation  of 
Colonies  and  States,  and  the  writings  of  ap- 
proved commentators.  These  show  plainly 
enough  that  the  Militia  comprised  aU  males 
physlcaUy  capable  of  acting  in  concert  for 
the  common  defense.  A  body  of  citizens  en- 
rolled for  military  discipline.  And  further, 
that  ordinarily  when  caUed  for  service  these 
men  were  expected  to  appear  bearing  arms 
supplied  by  themselves  and  of  the  Idnd  in 
common  use  at  the  time. 

Having  cited  Blackstone  to  the  effect  that 
King  Alfred  '"first  settled  a  national  mUi- 
tia," The  Court  quoted  Adam  Smith:  "Men 
of  republican  principles  have  been  jealous 
of  a  standing  army  as  dangerous  to  liberty  . 
...  In  a  mUitia.  the  character  of  the  la- 
bourer, artificer,  or  tradesman,  predomi- 
nates over  that  of  the  soldier  .  ..."  A 
review  of  the  militia  acts  of  the  pre-Consti- 
tution  colonies  followed,  beginning  with 
these  generalizations  from  the  historian 
Osgood  "In  aU  the  colonies,  as  in  England, 
the  militia  system  was  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  assize  of  arms.  This  implied  the 
general  obligation  of  all  adult  male  inhabit- 
ants to  possess  arms  ....  The  possession  of 
arms  also  implied  the  possession  of  ammuni- 
tion. . . ." 

In  1784.  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts directed  that  "aU  able-bodied  men " 
under  sixty  years  of  age  be  available  for  the 
Train  Band  or  Alarm  List,  and  each  individ- 
ual "shaU  equip  himself,  and  be  constantly 
provided  with  a  good  fire  arm.  .  .  ."  Defin- 
ing "every  able-bodied  Male  Person"  who  re- 
sided in  the  state  between  ages  sixteen  and 
forty-five  a  mUitlaman,  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature directed  each  to  "provide  himself,  at 
his  own  Expense,  with  a  good  Musket  or  Fir- 
elock "  and  ammunition.  Finally,  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1785  declared, 

"the  defense  and  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth   depend    upon    having    its   citizens 


properly  armed,"  and  directed  that  "all  free 
male  persons"  between  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifty  be  considered  members  of  the  militia 
who  were  obliged  not  only  to  be  armed  on 
muster  day  with  a  clean  musket  or  rifle,  car- 
tridges, a  pound  of  powder,  lead,  and  other 
equipment,  but  also  to  "constantly  keep  the 
aforesaid  arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammu- 
nition. .  .  ." 

The  Supreme  Court's  historical  review 
demonstrated  its  recognition  that  the  "well 
regulated  mUitia"  referred  to  in  the  second 
amendment  meant  the  whole  armed  masses, 
that  each  private  individual  had  the  right 
and  duty  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and  that 
the  people  were  to  provide  their  own  armed 
protection  rather  than  depend  on  a  miUta- 
rist  and  oppressive  standing  army.  The 
Court  not  only  sanctioned  the  view  that  the 
whole  armed  population,  not  simply  the  or- 
ganized armed  minorities  on  the  payroU  of 
the  United  States  or  state  governments  (i.e., 
the  four  branches  of  the  national  "armed 
forces"  and  the  "National  Guard"),  was  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  the  people's  free- 
dom and  implied  that  the  standing  army 
was  contrary  to  "the  security  of  a  free 
state"  and  unconstitutional. 

Next,  the  Court  pointed  out:  "Most  if  not 
all  of  the  States  have  adopted  provisions 
touching  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 
Differences  in  the  language  employed  in 
these  have  naturally  led  to  somewhat  vari- 
ant conclusions  concerning  the  scope  of  the 
right  guaranteed."  WhUe  asserting  that 
these  provisions  faUed  to  support  the  de- 
fendants in  this  case,  this  statement  reaf- 
firmed that  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
was  clearly  "guaranteed." 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  portion  of 
the  brief  MiUer  opinion  was  the  footnotes 
which  the  Court  labeUed  "some  of  the  more 
important  opinions  and  comments  by  writ- 
ers. .  .  ."  Although  virtuaUy  all  these  notes 
are  reviewed  in  detaU  above,  as  approved  au- 
thorities, they  merit  summarization  here  to 
further  clarify  the  Court's  determination  in 
1939. 

The  note  begins  by  citing  Presser  v.  Illi- 
nois and  Robertson  v.  Baldwin.  As  seen  pre- 
viously, Presser  only  held  that  the  second 
amendment  did  not  protect  private  armies 
marching  through  a  city  without  a  permit, 
and  asserted  that  the  states  could  not  pre- 
vent the  armed  people  from  doing  their 
duty  as  a  mUitia  under  the  Constitution. 
The  latter  case,  in  dictum,  viewed  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  (which  it  faUed  to  re- 
strict to  arms  appropriate  to  a  miUtia)  as  a 
fundamental  privUege  and  immunity  which 
antedated  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Robertson  Court  further  implied  that 
an  individual  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
was  protected  from  state  and  federal  in- 
fringement, since  the  Court  sanctioned  reg- 
ulation of  concealed  weapons,  an  issue 
hardly  relevant  to  the  organized  mUitia. 

Aside  from  the  above  two  Supreme  Court 
cases,  the  MiUer  Court,  largely  in  the  afore- 
mentioned note,  referred  to  several  state 
cases.  In  order  of  appearance,  the  foUowing 
were  cited: 

The  Arkansas  case  of  Fife  v.  State,  upheld 
the  right  of  individuals  to  bear  large,  but 
not  pocket,  pistols  to  enable  the  people  to 
resist  domestic  oppression.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  state  constitutional  provision 
in  question  qualified  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  for  the  "common  defense,"  a 
qualification  which  was  defeated  in  debates 
over  the  second  amendment.  Arguably,  pos- 
session of  concealed  pocket  pistols  is  there- 
by protected  by  the  amendment. 

The  Georgia  case  of  Jeffers  v.  Pair, 
upheld  the  right  of  the  Confederate  SUtes 


of  America  to  conscript  men  to  combat  the 
invasion  of  their  soil  from  domestic  tyranny 
transformed  Into  foreign  invasion.  The  case 
discussed  the  value  of  the  militia  in  a  gener- 
al manner  without  expositing  directly  the 
second  amendment,  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
Confederate  Constitution,  which  adopted 
Identical  wording. 

The  Kansas  case  of  Salina  v.  Blaksley. 
which  in  dictum  stated  that  the  right  to 
bear  arms  applied  to  members  of  the  militia, 
also  assumed  that  the  masses  were  the  mili- 
tia in  concluding  that  only  weapons  not  or- 
dinarily used  in  cix^U  warfare  were  not  pro- 
tected by  the  amendment.  In  addition,  this 
presupposed  the  applicabUity  of  the  second 
amendment  to  the  states. 

The  Michigan  case  of  People  v.  Brown,  not 
only  defined  the  militia  as  "aU  able-bodied 
men"  but  went  further  and  determined  that 
each  private  individual  may  bear  arms 
which  have  no  mUitia  purpose.  Brown  in 
turn  was  partly  based  on  People  v.  Zerillo, 
which  held  that  the  state  could  not  make  it 
criminal  for  anyone,  even  an  alien,  to  pos- 
sess a  revolver  for  self  defense. 

The  Tennessee  case  of  Aymette  v.  State, 
upheld  the  possession  by  "the  citizens"  of 
arms  appropriate  for  militia  use  under  a 
state  constitution  which  referred  to  arms 
kept  ""for  their  common  defense"— a  restric- 
tion non-existent  in  amendment  11. 

The  Texas  case  of  State  v.  Duke.  whUe 
averring  that  the  second  amendment  did 
not  apply  to  the  states,  held  that  large  pis- 
tols could  be  carried  legitimately,  and  that 
the  term  '"arms"  was  more  comprehensive 
than  only  the  ""arms  of  mUitiaman  or  sol- 
dier." The  types  of  arms  commonly  and  cus- 
tomarily kept  were  protected  by  the  state 
constitutional  provision. 

The  West  Virginia  case  of  State  v.  Work- 
man, upheld  protection  under  the  second 
amendment  of  individual  possession  of 
swords,  guns,  rifles,  and  muskets  to  protect 
civU  liberty. 

All  of  the  above  cases,  defining  the  mUitia 
as  the  whole  people,  asserted  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  keep  and  bear  arms  with 
a  military  use;  the  same  precedents  are  split 
on  whether  second  amendment  protection 
extends  to  weapons  not  ordinarily  used  for 
militia  purposes  and  on  whether  the  amend- 
ment applied  to  the  states. 

Lastly,  the  Miller  Court's  note  sanctioned 
Justice  Story's  exposition  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  stressed,  "the  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  keep  and  bear  arms  has  justly  been 
considered,  as  the  palladium  of  the  Uberties 
of  the  republic,"  in  part  to  resist  the  usur- 
pations of  rulers.  Those  who  argue  that  the 
United  States  armed  forces  snd  National 
Guard  now  take  the  place  of  the  mUitia 
have  a  confidence  in  standing  armies  and 
rulers  which  Justice  Story  would  have  con- 
sidered naive.  Furthermore,  the  faith  pre- 
supposed by  such  advocates  in  the  armed 
state  and  their  concomitant  lack  of  faith  in 
the  armed  people,  appears  curious  consider- 
ing their  stress  on  the  mUitia  concept  as  a 
limitation  on  the  right  to  bear  arms  and 
their  constant  reiteration  that  the  Constitu- 
tion's framers  rejected  the  standing  army- 
all  of  which  such  advocates  find  laudable. 
Justice  Story's  comments,  endorsed  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  remain  valid  political  phi- 
losophy today. 

The  comparable  exposition  of  the  second 
amendment  by  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley 
was  also  approved  by  the  Court  in  the  same 
note: 

The  right  declared  was  meant  to  be  a 
strong  moral  check  against  the  usurpation 
and  arbitrary  power  of  rulers,  and  as  a  nee- 
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essary  and  efficient  means  of  regaining 
rights  when  temporarily  overtuned  by  usur- 
pation. 

The  Right  is  General— It  may  be  supposed 
from  the  phraseology  of  this  provision  that 
the  right  to  lieep  and  bear  arms  was  only 
guaranteed  to  the  militia:  but  this  would  be 
an  interpretation  not  warranted  by  the 
intent  ....  But  the  law  may  make  provi- 
sion for  the  enrollment  of  all  who  are  fit  to 
perform  military  duty,  or  of  a  small  number 
only,  or  it  may  wholly  omit  to  make  any 
provision  at  all;  and  if  the  right  were  limited 
to  those  enrolled,  the  purpose  of  this  guar- 
anty might  be  defeated  altogether  by  the 
action  or  neglect  to  act  of  the  government  it 
was  meant  to  hold  in  check.  The  meaning  of 
the  provision  undoubtedly  is  that  the  people 
from  whom  the  militia  must  be  taken,  shall 
have  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  and 
they  need  no  permission  or  regulation  of 
law  for  the  purpose  .  .  . 

Despite  Judge  Cooley's  imploration.  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judgment  of 
the  district  court  and  remanded  the  case  for 
further  proceedings.  Although  the  judg- 
ment against  the  right  to  possess  sawed-of  f 
shotguns  was  a  default  Judgment  based  on 
the  non-appearance  of  defendants.  Miller 
stands  for  the  proposition  that  the  people, 
in  their  capacity  as  individuals,  could  keep 
and  bear  arms  appropriate  for  militia  use. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  equate  the 
same  status  to  the  second  amendment 
that  has  been  given  to  other  freedoms 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is 
the  second  amendment  that  gives  life 
and  force  to  our  entire  Constitution 
and  establishes  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  people  and  their  governments 
at  all  levels.  Freedom  is  still  the  issue. 
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IMMIGRATION  LAW  REFORM 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  issue  of  great  and  growing 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
and  of  particular  concern  to  western- 
ers. That  concern  is  the  existence  of 
undocumented  aliens  in  our  society. 

We  have,  by  some  estimates,  from  3 
to  6  millions  illegal  aliens  in  this  coun- 
try. Immigration,  legal  and  illegal, 
from  the  Third  World  has  never  been 
higher.  The  forces  behind  this  flow  of 
humanity  to  our  boimtiful  shores  will 
only  get  stronger,  and  our  ability  to 
deal  responsibly  with  the  issue  rests 
largely  on  our  ability  to  understand 
the  circumstances  of  and  reasons  for 
the  flow  of  foreigners  into  our  Nation. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  our  ac- 
ceptance and  treatment  of  refugees 
from  around  the  globe.  We  must  gain 
some  sense  of  control  over  our  2.000- 
mile  border  with  Mexico. 

It  is,  however,  absolutely  critical 
that  we  understand  the  situation 
before  acting.  I  have  studied  the  ques- 
tions surrounding  the  flow  of  Mexican 
nationals  into  our  Nation  for  several 
years  and  will,  over  the  next  few 
months,  attempt  to  provide  my  col- 
leagues with  a  greater  understanding 
upon  which  we  shall  be  able,  in  part, 
to  determine  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion's immigration  laws. 


Unlike  other  political  problems, 
there  is  no  clear  ideological  division  on 
these  issues.  There  is  no  sharp  "con- 
servative" or  'liberal"  division.  More- 
over, immteration  is  a  highly  emotion- 
al issue  involving  ethnic  and  racial 
hopes,  attitudes,  and  fears,  which  are 
not  always  clear  or  expressed.  Inmii- 
gration,  in  addition,  involves  emotions 
which  are  not  easily  compromised.  It 
is  no  wonder  then,  that  most  experi- 
enced politicians  see  the  immigration 
question  as  dangerous  territory  with 
serious  short-run  costs  and  no  clear 
advantages.  They  avoid  the  problem 
despite  the  fact  that  public  opinion 
polls  repeatedly  show  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans*  are 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  our  present 
immigration  policy  and  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  action  to  solve  the 
problem. 

While  I  am  in  full  agreement  that 
something  must  be  done,  I  am  gravely 
concerned  over  the  direction  in  which 
we  might  move.  During  the  course  of 
our  discussions,  I  will  concentrate  my 
efforts  on  explaining  the  economic 
and  social  justification  for  continuing 
with  a  relatively  free  flow  of  Mexican 
nationals  commuting  into  and  out  of 
our  Nation.  Undocumented  temporary 
immigration  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time.  It  results  from  fundamental 
structural  characteristics  of  both 
United  States  and  Mexican  societies. 
Attempting  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
a  single  stroke  of  congressional  law- 
making would  be  disastrous.  We  must 
look  at  the  big  picture,  of  which  the 
laws  on  our  books  relating  to  immigra- 
tion are  but  a  small  part. 

This  is  an  international  question. 
There  can  be  no  unilateral  effort  on 
the  part  of  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration which  will  responsibly  address 
this  matter.  For  too  long  we  have 
dealt  with  Mexico  like  a  big  brother 
dealing  with  a  weak  sister.  The  arro- 
gance must  end. 

The  notion  of  racial  and  economic 
superiority  must  be  put  to  rest.  We 
have  an  outstanding  opportunity  to 
express  our  commitment  to  mutual 
understanding  and  support.  As  we  look 
at  the  issues  surrounding  immigration 
law  reform,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be 
open,  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Mexican  people,  and  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  historic  social  and  eco- 
nomic ties  which  bind  the  great  na- 
tions of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

At  this  point  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  article.  "Il- 
legal Aliens:  Should  the  U.S.  Put  Out 
the  Welcome  Mat?"  from  the  Febru- 
ary 17,  1982,  issue  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  article  provides  us  with 
an  excellent  review  of  the  questions 
surrounding  the  issue  of  illegal  aliens 
within  our  borders.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Illegal  Aliens:  Should  U.S.  Put  Out 
Welcome  Mat? 

(By  Robert  M.  Press) 

El  Paso,  Texas.— Are  aliens  who  work  ille- 
gally inside  US  borders  a  net  plus  of  minus 
for  the  United  States? 

The  question  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tional political  debate  over  the  issue  of  US 
Immigration  policy. 

The  debate  is  taking  place  against  the 
background  of  an  8.5  percent  January  un- 
employment rate  in  the  US,  meaning  more 
than  9  million  American  citizens  are  out  of 
work. 

Involved  in  the  debate  are  President 
Reagan,  who  has  proposed  legislation,  in- 
cluding a  plan  to  let  some  foreign  workers 
enter  legally;  Congress,  which  is  considering 
legislation,  and  millions  of  Americans, 
whose  concern  about  the  issue  has  been  reg- 
istered in  national  polls. 

Also  directly  involved  are  the  illegal 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  "undocumented") 
workers  from  various  nations,  primarily 
Mexico.  Do  such  workers  take  jobs  away 
from  Americans  and  legal  residents?  Are  un- 
documented workers  a  drain  on  government 
services,  or  do  they  pay  more  taxes  than  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  they  receive? 

The  flow  of  illegal  immigrants  to  the  US 
actually  has  been  tolerated  for  years  by  lack 
of  an  effective  border-control  policy.  Many 
times  in  the  past  century  the  US  has  wel- 
comed—even recruited— Mexican  workers. 
The  welcome  usually  has  ended  during 
tough  economic  times. 

Today,  with  high  unemployment,  it  is  one 
of  those  tough  times.  So  the  President  and 
members  of  Congress  are  calling  for  action 
to  regain  "control"  of  US  borders. 

But  what  kind  of  action  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  nation?  Even  experts  calling 
for  closed  borders  generally  say  illegal 
aliens  are  only  one  part  of  the  nations  un- 
employment problem.  Other  experts  insist 
undocumented  workers  actually  help  pro- 
vide more  jobs  for  American  citizens.  They 
argue  that  some  industries  are  kept  afloat 
only  by  the  use  of  illegals,  who  do  work  that 
Americans  wont  do.  Were  these  industries 
to  close,  they  say,  Americans  would  lose 
jobs,  too. 

Sharp  disagreement  over  the  direction  of 
US  policy  threatens  to  thwart  efforts  to 
take  action  in  this  election  year.  The  chal- 
lenge for  US  policymakers  is  to  seek  out 
scare  "facts"  and  make  inforn'ied  decisions. 
A  wide  range  of  solutions  have  been  offered. 
Among  them:  a  tightly  guarded,  closed 
border,  a  wide-open  border,  a  stepped-up 
worker  plan,  'amnesty"  for  illegals  within 
US  borders,  and  a  national  identification 
card  system. 

That  reform  is  needed  is  clear.  Border  en- 
forcement policies  today  are  so  ineffective 
that  large  numbers  of  workers  enter  the  US 
illegally  each  year.  Many  do  so  here  in  El 
Paso,  coming  and  going  on  a  regular,  round- 
trip  basis. 

Yet  it  is  not  illegal  in  the  US  to  hire  an  il- 
legal alien.  Many  employers  are  glad  to  hire 
them  because  they  usually  work  hard— 
often  for  very  low  pay.  President  Reagan 
wants  a  law  that  would  allow  the  levying  of 
fines  against  employers  who  "knowingly 
hire  more  than  four  persons  who  cannot 
show  proof  they  have  entered  the  country 
legally. 
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Doris  M.  Meissner,  until  recently  the 
acting  conunissioner  of  the  US  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  (INS),  voices  an- 
other concern:  "The  existence  of  a  large  ille- 
gal migrant  population  within  our  border 
violates  the  basic  concept  that  we  are  a 
nation  under  law,  and  this  cannot  be  toler- 
ated." 

"Until  the  US  debate  is  based  on  facts— 
not  only  the  numbers  (of  illegal  workers] 
but  on  their  impact  on  communities,  the 
debate  will  be  solved  strictly  in  terms  of  pol- 
itics."' adds  Adolfo  Aguilar  Zinser.  coordina- 
tor of  the  US-Mexican  relations  program  at 
the  Center  for  Economic  and  Social  Studies 
of  the  Third  World  in  Mexico  City. 

There  is  no  consensus  in  the  US  on  what 
the  "facts'"  are  or  what  to  do  about  them. 
What  follows  is  a  summary  of  leading  views, 
based  on  interviews  with  dozens  of  US  and 
Mexican  experts: 

JOBS 

"I  dont  know  of  any  job  that  would  not 
be  filled  by  Americans  if  not  filled  by  ille- 
gals." contends  Rudolph  Oswald,  research 
director  for  the  AFL-CIO. 

Most  analysts  say  that  if  undocumented 
workers  were  expelled  from  the  US — a  step 
the  Reagan  administration  is  not  propos- 
ing—businesses using  illegal  labor  would 
either  fold,  move  to  Mexico  or  another 
nation  with  cheaper  labor,  or  be  forced  to 
raise  wages. 

The  last  option,  says  Mr.  Oswald,  would 
make  the  jobs  attractive  to  American  citi- 
zens. ""I  see  no  reason  why  wealthy  people 
should  wash  their  shirts  in  a  laundry  where 
wages  are  held  down  by  illegals.""  he  says. 

(For  example:  One  illegal  alien,  a  Mexican 
arrested  here  in  El  Paso  recently  by  the  US 
Border  Patrol,  was  found  to  be  earning  just 
$2  an  hour  from  a  US  employer.  The  mini- 
mum wage  in  the  United  States  is  $3.35  an 
hour. 

(Yet  at  a  higher  point  on  the  pay  scale  are 
a  smaller  number  of  undocumented  work- 
ers, such  as  Felipe,  interviewed  by  this 
newspaper  In  the  small  central  Mexican 
town  of  Coalcoman.  He  says  he  earns  about 
$2.50  an  hour  in  Mexico  doing  construction 
work:  when  he  crosses  the  border  illegally 
into  the  US,  he  earns  about  $11  an  hour 
doing  the  same  kind  of  labor.) 

Marion  F.  Houston,  a  Department  of 
Labor  immigration  specialist,  agrees.  She 
says  that  without  illegal  lat>or  wages  would 
"creep  up"  in  surviving  businesses  and  in- 
dustries. This  would  make  the  jobs  more  at- 
tractive to  minorities,  especially  teen-age 
blacks  who  may  see  these  jobs  as  "dead 
end"  with  no  opportimities  to  advance,  and 
so  often  pass  them  up.  But,  she  adds,  it  may 
take  years  before  these  wages  rise  to  that 
point. 

Most  so-called  '"low  status"  jobs  are  al- 
ready held  by  Americans,  points  out  George 
W.  Grayson,  professor  of  Latin  American 
politics  at  the  College  of  William  &  Mary  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.  With  high  unemploy- 
ment, such  jobs  become  even  more  attrac- 
tive to  Americans,  he  says. 

But  most  experts,  including  the  Labor  De- 
partments  Dr.  Houston,  recognize  that 
many  industries  are  now  dependent  on  the 
cheap  labor  of  undocumented  workers. 

"There  are  very  definitely  industries 
which  rely  on  them  and  would  be  seriously 
impaired  without  them.""  Sen.  Alan  K. 
Simpson  (R)  of  Wyoming,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subconunittee  on  immigration  said 
in  a  recent  Interview  while  visiting  Mexico 
City.  President  Reagan  has  recognized  this 
US  dependency,  at  least  to  a  degree,  in  his 
proposal  to  allow   100,000  Mexican  "guest 


workers"  to  enter  the  US  legally  over  a  two- 
year  period. 

Exactly  how  many  undocumented  workers 
hold  jobs  at  the  expense  of  US  citizens? 

Not  many,  says  Wayne  Cornelius,  director 
of  the  program  in  US-Mexican  Studies  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego, 
who  has  studied  the  question  for  a  decade. 

"There  is  no  hard,  reliable  evidence  that 
there  is  a  significant  amount  of  direct  dis- 
placement of  American  workers"'  by  undocu- 
mented workers,  says  Dr.  Cornelius.  But.  he 
adds,  he  does  not  know  how  many  US  citi- 
zens might  be  discouraged  from  seeking  jobs 
because  illegals  are  already  filling  them. 

He  and  Dr.  Grayson  of  William  &  Mary 
both  cite  a  public  opinion  poll  taken  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  1981  showing  that 
three  out  of  four  jobless  citizens  said  they 
would  apply  for  jobs  paying  between  the 
minimum  wage  of  $3.35  and  $4.50. 

But  a  study  of  jobs  suddenly  opened  by 
the  arrest  of  a  number  of  undocumented 
workers  in  San  Diego  found  that  the  vacan- 
cies were  mostly  filled  not  by  Americans  but 
by  Mexicans  with  legal  entry  documents. 
(Not  clear  from  the  study  is  how  much 
effort  was  made  to  recruit  Americans.) 

This  study  and  other  factors  led  profes- 
sors Sidney  Weintraub  and  Stanley  R.  Ross 
of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  to  con- 
clude in  an  article:  "On  balance,  then,  the 
weight  of  evidence  militates  against  equat- 
ing jobs  held  by  illegals  with  jobs  lost  by  US 
nationals." 

The  US  actually  may  find  itself  looking 
for  more  workers  from  other  countries  in 
the  years  ahead,  says  Clark  Reynolds,  eco- 
nomics professor  at  Stanford  University  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

If  the  US  economy  grows  at  only  1  to  2 
percent  a  year  between  now  and  the  year 
2000,  he  calculates,  there  will  be  a  need  for 
"at  least  5  million"  workers  above  and 
beyond  the  numbers  US  citizens  and  legal 
immigrants  will  provide. 

Although  he  agrees  that  undocumented 
workers  do  displace  some  US  nationals,  he 
says  that  they  also  save  some  jobs  by  keep- 
ing industries  that  depend  on  cheap  labor 
alive.  They  create  some  new  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans by  reason  of  their  economic  activity,  he 
says. 

social  costs 

When  Mexicans  come  to  the  US,  they 
often  pay  social  security  and  other  taxes, 
even  though  they  are  working  illegally. 
Some  use  public  health  facilities  and  send 
their  children  to  public  schools. 

In  its  report  on  legal  and  illegal  inunigra- 
tion,  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Popu- 
lation said  in  1978:  Despite  popular  belief, 
illegal  inunigrants  do  not  appear  to  be  a 
heavy  burden  on  government  social  service 
programs.  Undocumented  aliens  appear  to 
t>e  more  likely  to  pay  taxes  than  to  use  tax- 
supported  programs." 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  studies  of 
illegal  immigrants  estimate  that  less  than  5 
percent  used  food  stamps,  welfare,  or  sup- 
plemental security  income.  (Illegals  are  not 
eligible  for  these  programs.)  The  number  of 
illegals  claiming  unemployment  insurance 
ranged  from  2  to  17  p>ercent  of  those  stud- 
ied. 

Examining  government  records  on  some 
580  illegal  migrants  in  1981,  David  North  of 
the  new  Transcentury  Foundation  In  Wash- 
ington came  to  similar  conclusions.  He 
found  that:  (1)  migrants  and  their  employ- 
ers paid  more  than  $1  million  into  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  and  drew  no 
benefits  as  of  the  date  of  the  study:  (2)  they 
paid  a  small  amount  of  income  taxes  and  re- 


ceived a  smaller  amount  of  earned  income 
tax  credits:  (3)  one-third  collected  some  un- 
employment insurance  at  a  time  of  low  un- 
employment—although the  state  (Califor- 
nia) collected  more  unemployment  insur- 
ance payments  from  their  employers  than  it 
paid  out  in  benefits. 

But  he  also  concluded  that  a  program  in 
Los  Angeles  County  designed  to  screen  out 
illegal  migrants  from  welfare  saved  the 
county  annually  "tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  benefits." 

Although  illegals  appear  in  general  to  con- 
tribute more  to  federal  and  state  programs 
than  they  get  in  return  In  benefits,  they 
may  be  using  local  services  in  excess  of  any 
related  payments  for  those  services.  Some 
officials  in  schools  and  hospitals  in  the 
Southwest,  particularly,  have  complained 
that  illegal  aliens  put  an  unfair  burden  on 
their  services. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  social 
costs:  The  hidden  issue  of  exploitation  of 
and  danger  to  undocumented  workers. 
While  some  Mexican  and  US  experts  say 
the  incidents  of  exploitation  are  not  fre- 
quent, they  can  be  severe. 

Roger  Conner  of  the  Federation  for  Amer- 
ican Immigration  Reform  calls  illegal  immi- 
gration "as  vicious  and  pernicious  an  institu- 
tion as  we"ve  had  in  this  country  since  slav- 
ery." He  would  like  all  Illegal— and  legal- 
immigration  stopped. 

One  example  of  exploitation  of  undocu- 
mented workers,  says  Professor  Ross  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  are  the  ""outrageous"" 
rents  some  illegals  are  forced  to  pay,  often 
for  rooms  in  bad  condition.  And  there  have 
been  reports  of  some  undocumented  work- 
ers living  in  virtual  "slavery"  in  various  part 
of  the  country— afraid  to  break  away  from 
Intimidating  employers  who  pay  them  very 
little. 

And  theres  also  alleged  harassment  from 
government  officials.  One  Mexican  told  this 
reporter  that  when  he  is  in  the  US  working 
illegally  he  hesitates  to  go  to  movies,  sports 
events,  or  other  gatherings  involving  His- 
panics  because  he  is  afraid  of  being  picked 
up  by  immigration  officers 

Sometimes  violence  occurs.  One  Mexican 
said  his  brother.  Jose  Luis  Madrigal,  had 
been  killed  without  cause  in  June  1972  by 
an  Immigration  and  Natural  Service  officer 
in  Idaho.  An  INS  spokesman  said  a  Border 
I*atrol  agent  shot  and  killed  the  man  after 
he  knocked  the  agent  down  and  attacked 
him  with  a  club.  An  Inquest  determined  the 
shooting  was  in  "self-defense."  the  spokes- 
man said. 

PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  a  guest 
worker  program,  allowing  foreign  nationals 
a  two-year  stay  in  the  U.S.  In  addition,  he 
would  grant  amnesty  to  those  I'ving  in  the 
U.S.  illegally  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1980.  These 
people  would  not  be  eligible  for  welfare, 
food  stamps,  unemployment  compensation 
and  some  other  government  programs.  En- 
forcement of  the  new  policy  would  come 
from  fines  on  employers  found  to  have 
hired  four  or  more  undocumented  workers 
(up  to  $1,000  per  alien),  if  the  workers  were 
knowingly  hired. 

Laws  already  exist  in  some  12  states 
against  hiring  undocumented  workers.  But 
experts  say  the  laws  are  not  being  enforced. 

Under  the  proposed  federal  law.  how 
would  an  employer  know  if  an  alien  was  le- 
gally in  the  US?  Mr.  Reagan  would  require 
any  two  of  the  following  to  be  shown  to  the 
employer:  a  driver's  license,  social  security 
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card,  birth  certificate,  or  selective  service 
registration. 

But  critics  of  this  idea  say  these  docu- 
ments could  easily  be  forged.  Senator  Simp- 
son has  proposed  that  all  Americans  carry  a 
counterfeit-proof  identification  card.  Al- 
though this  raises  questions  of  invasion  of 
privacy,  many  critics  raise  an  even  more  im- 
mediate query:  The  documents  used  to 
obtain  the  counterfeit-proof  identification 
card  could  be  forged. 

An  example:  One  Border  Patrol  officer 
here  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  copy  of  his 
birth  certificate  was  requested  by— and  sent 
to— people  in  three  locations  in  Texas  with- 
out his  knowled«e.  With  the  birth  certifi- 
cate, a  Border  Patrol  intelligence  agent  here 
says,  it  would  be  easy  for  whoever  requested 
the  certificate  to  obtain  a  driver's  license  or 
even  a  US  passport  In  the  officer's  name. 

Several  analysts  call  the  50,000  per  year 
limit  on  the  two-year  proposed  "guest 
worker"  program  "a  Joke"  because  it  is  so 
small  compared  to  the  numbers  coming  in  il- 
legally now  from  Mexico. 

But  Border  Patrol  officials  here  say  they 
would  welcome  fines  on  employers  as  a  way 
to  get  at  least  some  of  them  to  cooperate. 
Many  employers  now  hide  their  illegal  em- 
ployees during  Border  Patrol  raids  or  claim 
they  did  not  know  the  employees  were  un- 
documented. 
Other  solutions  being  discussed: 
Closing  the  borders,  something  most  ana- 
lysts say  is  impossible,  short  of  a  massive. 
24-hour  military  presence. 

A  larger  "guest  worker"  program— per- 
haps 500,000  or  so. 

An  open  border.  One  State  E>epartment 
official  says  this  Is  his  favorite  option  but 
one  politically  not  acceptable  in  the  US. 
One  professor  suggests  an  open  border 
would  drain  the  poverty  of  Latin  America 
into  the  US. 

Allow  US  and  Mexican  labor  unions  to 
meet  and  decide  how  many  Mexican  work- 
ers are  needed  in  the  US.  This  idea,  offered 
by  Mexican  sociologist  Jorge  Bustamante, 
seems  outrageous  at  first,  he  admits.  But  he 
says  its  merit  is  that  it  wins  the  cooperation 
of  the  unions  instead  of  their  opposition. 

An  "overlapping  border."  This,  says 
Eaiwyn  R.  Stoddard,  sociologist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  H  Paso,  would  aUow  free 
movement  of  people  within  a  zone  along  the 
border.  Border  cities  on  both  sides  are  poor 
and  already  depend  on  each  other;  why  not 
legalize  what  is  already  happening  to  a  large 
degree,  he  asks? 

EIncourage  Mexico  to  put  more  of  its  oil 
wealth  into  labor-intensive  industries  to 
provide  more  jobs,  reducing  the  need  to  mi- 
grate to  the  US  for  work. 

Senator  Simpson  sees  the  guest-worker 
program  as  a  transition  down  to  fewer  and 
fewer  Mexicans  coming  across  legally.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  apparently  sees  it  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  much  larger  program,  bringing  to 
mind  the  Bracero  program  that  ended  in 
the  mid-1960s. 

This  kind  of  disagreement  and  the  com- 
plexities of  immigration  issues— issues  the 
US  Congress  has  studied  at  length— may 
result  In  no  action  at  all  in  this  election 
year. 

"We  may  well  be  condenmed  to  the  status 
quo,"  says  Dr.  Cornelius  of  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego. 

But  the  improbability  of  immediate  action 
could  provide  the  US  and  Mexico  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  discussing  the  issue  in 
detail— something  they  are  not  doing,  say 
analysts.  Mexican  leaders  apparently  see 
this  as  a  poor  time  to  negotiate  the  issue. 


given  the  high  unemployment  north  of  the 
border.  But  Mexican  cooperation  is  needed 
to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  any  US  im- 
migration policy. 


JAPANESE  TRADE  AND  DEFENSE 
Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have 
been  very  concerned  about  our  rela- 
tionship with  Japan,  both  in  terms  of 
trade  and  defense.  In  the  area  of 
trade,  it  is  well  known  that  the  United 
States  maintains  a  growing  bilateral 
deficit  totaling  $18  billion  last  year 
and  projected  to  reach  $25  billion  this 
year.  At  the  same  time,  Japan  has  de- 
voted less  than  1  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  to  defense,  while  we 
consider  5  percent  to  be  inadequate. 
Thus,  Japan  has  been  enjoying  not 
only  the  strategic  protection  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  but  a  free  and  open 
market  for  its  goods  in  the  United 
States,  whUe  providing  neither  to  us. 

It  is  clear  that  a  glaring  inequity 
exists  in  the  relationship  between  our 
two  nations.  However,  the  drastic 
methods  of  reversing  these  inequities 
that  some  have  proposed  may  serious- 
ly undermine  the  foundation  of  our  re- 
lationship. The  notion  of  reciprocity 
in  bilateral  trade  is  nothing  short  of 
protectionism.  We  must  encourage  the 
Japanese  to  open  their  markets, 
rather  than  imposing  restrictions  on 
our  own.  Further,  American  demands 
of  specific  monetary  conrmiitments  for 
defense  by  the  Japanese  fails  to  ad- 
dress their  needs  and  cultural  circum- 
stances. I  agree  that  action  needs  to  be 
taken,  but  I  am  very  concerned  that 
such  action  be  mutually  beneficial  and 
agreeable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Reciprocitt  Is  Misgdided  Protectionism 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Probably  no  businessman  is  as  familiar 
with  the  United  SUtes  and  Japan  as  Aklo 
Morita,  chairman  of  the  Sony  Corp.,  who 
spends  almost  as  much  time  managing  his 
world-wide  enterprise  from  New  York  as 
from  Tokyo.  Therefore,  when  Morita  says, 
as  he  did  to  a  small  group  of  influential 
American  and  Japanese  opinion-makers 
here  the  other  day,  that  Japan  resents 
American  "high-handedness."  they  all  sat 
up  and  paid  attention. 

Morita  said  that  the  persistent  pressure 
from  the  United  States  (and  from  Europe) 
to  "make  more  concessions"  so  as  to  reduce 
the  Japanese  trade  surplus  is  becoming  op- 
pressive. '■  Instead  of  treating  Japan  as  a 
friend,  the  U.S.  and  Europe  are  ganging  up 
on  Japan  .  .  .  treating  [us]  almost  as  an 
enemy. " 

He  conceded  that  "fair  criticism"  could  be 
made  of  Japan's  failure  to  abandon  import 
quotas  on  tobacco  and  other  agricultural 
products,  and  certain  annoying  nontariff 
customs  and  other  barriers. 


"But  I  think  Americans  are  too  wrapped 
up  in  their  own  economic  difficulties  and 
frustrations  to  think  about  the  impact  of 
what  they  are  saying  and  doing  to  their 
allies.  This  is  causing  a  lot  of  trouble,  not 
just  in  Japan,  but  also  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
eroding  the  very  fabric  of  the  free  world. " 

These  are  tough  words,  reflecting  the 
bitter  assessment  in  Japan  that  it  is  taking  a 
bum  rap  for  the  inability  of  American  indus- 
try to  compete.  The  Suzuki  government, 
always  anxious  to  avoid  a  public  confronta- 
tion with  Washington,  would  rather  that 
Morita  had  remained  silent.  I  am  told.  But 
Morita  was  accurately  reflecting  the  opinion 
of  his  peers.  American  companies  exhibit  a 
lack  of  competitiveness,  a  weakness  that  is 
exacerbated  by  a  Reagan  economic  policy 
mix  producing  an  overvalued  dollar. 

But  there  is  equal  bitterness  here,  and  the 
Japanese  have  been  slow  in  assessing  it. 
Yale  Prof.  Hugh  Patrick,  commenting  on  a 
round  of  talks  with  U.S.  congressional  lead- 
ers, observed:  "When  the  friendlies'  are  as 
unfriendly  as  they  are.  you  have  to  worry 
about  the  unfriendlies.'  There  is  increasing 
frustration  [about  the  huge  Japanese  trade 
surplus]  and  it  will  get  worse  instead  of 
better." 

A  recent  report  by  Rep.  Sam  Gibbons'  <D- 
Fla.)  House  Ways  and  Means  subcommittee 
on  trade  bluntly  warned  Japan  that  its  "so- 
cietal" disinterest  in  imports  "is  bringing 
out  the  anger  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. " 
It  cited  a  uniform  criticism  of  Japan  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  "Japan  is  an  unfair 
trader  .  .  .  the  Japanese  simply  do  not  want 
to  import." 

The  American  bilateral  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  last  year  was  about  $18  billion,  and 
could  hit  $25  billion  this  year.  Never  mind 
that  comparing  bilateral  trade  balances  can 
give  a  distorted  view  of  world  economic  rela- 
tionships. The  United  States,  for  example, 
has  a  sizeable  bilateral  surplus  with  Europe, 
and  surely  would  resist  European  demands 
that  we  make  "'concessions"  to  reduce  the 
surplus. 

And  never  mind  that  the  United  States 
enjoys  a  huge  world-wide  surplus  on  its 
sales  of  services— $36  billion  in  1980.  while 
Japan  had  a  services  deficit  of  $11.3  billion. 
The  hard  political  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
high  visibility  to  the  trade  imbalance,  and 
that  gets  translated  into  "lost"  jobs— as  in 
the  auto  industry— and  ultimately  into  pres- 
sure on  Congress  to  "do  something.  " 

As  unemployment  rises,  and  the  United 
States  sinks  deeper  into  the  economic 
morass  as  Morita  so  well  described,  nothing 
is  more  easily  nurtured  than  a  protectionist 
attitude.  The  buzzword  on  Capitol  Hill 
today  is  '"reciprocity"— bilateral  reciprocity, 
that  is— a  principle  according  to  which  the 
U.S.  government  should  take  steps  to  assure 
that  American  businesses  have  the  same 
access  to  overseas  markets  that  foreign 
firms  enjoy  in  trading  with  the  United 
States. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  put  condi- 
tions on  success  to  its  market,  in  a  transpar- 
ent effort  to  block  Japanese  imports  here,  it 
would  run  counter  to  traditional  American 
reliance  on  the  "Most  Favored  Nation"  prin- 
ciple, according  to  which  a  nation  must 
treat  all  others  equally  in  its  own  market. 

The  case  against  reciprocity  legislation 
was  brilliantly  made  in  a  Washington  Post 
op-ed  page  article  on  Feb.  11  by  Brookings 
Institute  scholar  Philip  Trezise.  Trezise  is 
also  a  director  of  an  American-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Bank  of  Tokyo. 

Reciprocity  is  merely  a  back-door  ap- 
proach to  protectionism.  Yet,  the  Reagan 
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administration,  theoretically  committed  to 
free  trade,  displays  a  great  ambivalence.  Of- 
ficials say  they  are  uncertain  of  what  Con- 
gress intends,  that  they  would  not  endorse 
the  language  of  any  bill  in  advance,  and 
that  they  want  to  be  absolutely  certain  that 
reciprocity  does  not  deteriorate  In^o  protec- 
tionism. 

Yet,  it's  abundantly  clear  that  president 
Reagan's  two  chief  trade  policy  spokesmen- 
Ambassador  Bill  Brock  and  Commerce  sec- 
retary Malcolm  Baldrige  are  in  fact  using 
the  congressional  drive  for  reciprocity  as  a 
lever  to  force  Japan  to  open  its  markets 
wider.  They  are  supported,  as  well  by  key 
State  Department  of  f  Icals. 

Baldrige.  worried  that  American  high 
technology  Industries  that  used  to  excel  are 
losing  their  competitive  edge,  seems  more 
ready  than  Brock  to  twist  Japanese  arms 
with  the  reciprocity  idea.  He  claims,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Japtmese  producers  have  picked 
up  70  percent  of  the  market  for  the  64K 
RAMs  a  state-of-the-art-mico-chip  memory, 
by  slashing  prices  "to  the  point  where  they 
are  driving  the  U.S.  out  of  the  market." 

It's  doubtful  that  Baldrige  can  back  up 
that  claim.  For  example,  Eklson  Spencer 
chairman  of  Honeywell  Inc..  one  of  the 
major  buyer  of  64K  RAMs  suggests  that  the 
Japanese  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  micro- 
chip not  because  of  price,  but  because  "the 
Americans  got  there  late." 

Spencer  says  that  Honeywell  has  three 
suppliers  of  64k  RAMs,  all  Japanese,  be- 
cause American  producers  don't  yet  have 
64K  RAMs  for  sale.  In  the  next  few  months. 
Spencer  says  some  U.S.  producers  will  be  of- 
fering 64K  RAMs.  "and  everything  else 
being  equal  we'd  like  to  do  some  business 
with  them."  That  means,  Spencer  told  me. 
that  they  will  have  to  meet  Japanese  stand- 
ards of  quality  as  well  as  price. 

The  president's  Cabinet  Council  on  Trade 
and  Commerce  has  undertaken  a  study  of 
American  hi-tech  industries  and  what  their 
competitive  problems  are.  This  study  will 
take  three  or  four  months  to  complete.  Un- 
dersecretary of  Commerce  Lionel  Olmer, 
who  has  a  large  role  in  the  Cabinet  study,  is 
convinced  the  situation  is  serious— that  the 
more  Important  an  industry  is  to  the  U.S. 
economy  at  large,  the  greater  the  loss  of 
U.S.  competitiveness.  He's  thinking  of  semi- 
conductors, steel  and  robotics,  among 
others. 

The  danger  is  that  the  frustrated  Ameri- 
can response  to  the  Japanese  success— In 
these  new  fields,  as  well  as  autos  and  con- 
sumer electronics— will  be  to  drift  into  "reci- 
procity" legislation  as  a  painful  necessity, 
denying  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  protec- 
tionism by  another  name. 

Slow  economic  growth  in  the  industrial 
free  world  is  working  against  free  trade. 
Even  if  Japan  abandons  all  of  Its  trade  re- 
strictions, and  makes  access  to  its  markets 
easy  Instead  of  difficult,  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  major  exporter  of  goods,  with  a 
hefty  surplus.  As  the  U.S.  economy  contin- 
ues to  shift  away  from  goods  and  toward 
services,  it  should  continue  to  enjoy  surplus- 
es on  services  exports. 

It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
the  two  economic  giants  of  the  free  world, 
to  defeat  the  internal  forces  for  protection- 
ism within  each  country,  Japan  could  allay 
some  of  the  bitterness  here  by  contributing 
more  funds  to  worldwide  economic  develop- 
ment, and  also  by  picking  up  a  greater  share 
of  its  own  defense  costs.  The  United  States, 
for  its  part,  will  have  to  be  more  honest 
about  its  own  shortcomings,   modernizing 


the  economy,  stressing  producitivity.  and  re- 
borrowing the  labor-management  tech- 
niques that  Japan  wisely  adapted  from  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  1950s. 

Let  Japan  Find  its  Own  Way  To  Bear  a 
Fair  Share  of  Defense 
(By  James  Webb) 
The  word  is  out:  Iwo  Jima  is  going  to  be  a 
base  again.  A  Japanese  base. 

It  bums  In  our  memories  like  a  pure  flame 
from  a  simpler  If  bloody  past,  that  small 
island  one-third  the  size  of  Manhattan 
which  played  host  to  the  mutual  slaughter 
of  Americans  and  Japanese,  the  costliest 
battle  In  terms  of  time  and  property  of 
World  War  II:  21.000  Japanese  defenders 
dead,  25,000  Marine  Corps  casualties  in 
little  more  than  a  month,  for  the  ownership 
of  an  isolated  pock  of  ash  and  weeds  5  miles 
long  and  2  wide.  It  was  the  most  real  reposi- 
tory of  heroism,  a  place  where  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  Nlmitz  could  reflect  that  "uncom- 
mon valor  was  a  common  virtue"  among 
American  fighting  men,  a  scarred  island 
whose  cracked  earth  breathed  sulfur  fumes 
as  if  its  insides  had  gone  wheezing  and 
rotten,  and  whose  topography  provided  per- 
haps the  most  Inspirational  military  pose  a 
camera  has  ever  caught,  transferred  into  a 
statue  that  has  become  a  shrine,  Iwo  Jima. 
We  paid  for  it.  every  bloody  square  inch, 
with  the  agony  of  dying  men  and  the  undy- 
ing tears  of  those  they  loved,  for  the  good  of 
democracy  and  all  things  Amercan. 

And  now  If  you  stand  on  the  invasion 
t>each  and  stare  up  toward  the  bald  height 
of  Mount  Suribachi,  chances  are  your  view 
will  be  obstructed  by  yellow  Japanese  trac- 
tors that  scoop  away  the  loose  black  sand  so 
that  cargo  ships  can  unload.  And  if  you 
climb  the  steep  hill  and  peer  down  its  back- 
side you  win  see  earth  movers  gouging  out 
dirt  to  use  for  fill  as  they  expand  the 
runway— Japanese  earth  movers,  building 
up  a  runway  that  will  soon.  If  plans  go 
through,  house  Japanese  aircraft— fighters, 
antisubmarine  patrol  planes  and  helicop- 
ters. 

The  remilitarization  of  Iwo  Jima  will  no 
doubt  cause  strong  emotions  to  flow  among 
many  Americans,  just  as  the  return  of  the 
island  to  Japanese  dominion  did  13  years 
ago.  And,  in  many  ways,  the  prospect  of 
Japanese  combat  forces  there  provides  a 
metaphor  for  the  ambivalence  which  we  and 
the  Japanese  themselves  feel  about  the 
thought  of  a  rearmed  Japan.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  imbal- 
ance Ln  defense  responsibilities  between  our 
two  countries  must  be  remedied,  or  at  least 
adjusted.  On  the  other,  it  is  not  clear  what 
missions  Japan  should  be  allowed,  or  forced, 
to  perform.  And  at  the  bottom  of  It  all  is  an 
underlying  tension,  a  question  of  whether 
and  In  what  manner  the  United  States 
should  Intrude  Into  the  Internal  affairs  of  a 
country  which  has  grown  In  the  last  three 
decades  from  its  protected  child  Into  its 
greatest  economic  competitor. 

It  is  often  stated— correctly— that  the  Jap- 
anese are  getting  a  free  ride  In  defense  mat- 
ters, having  allowed  their  economy  to  bur- 
geon without  paying  the  price  of  protecting 
their  trade  routes.  The  Japanese  have  spent 
less  than  I  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  on  defense  since  the  late  1960s, 
while  the  United  States  has  spent  between  6 
and  10  percent  of  its  GNP  on  defense  during 
this  period.  The  average  American  taxpayer 
spends  $759  a  year  on  defense:  the  average 
Japanese.  $98. 

The  Japanese  military  consists  of  a  local- 
ized "self -defense  force"  (JSDF)  whose  com- 


bined air,  maritime  and  ground  components 
total  scarcely  a  quarter  million  men.  The 
JSDF  plays  no  regional  defense  roles,  and  in 
fact  rarely  ventures  outside  the  contiguous 
waters  of  Japan.  With  the  most  productive 
shipyards  in  the  world  and  a  merchant  fleet 
that  dwarfs  our  own.  Japan  has  a  minus- 
cule, coastal  defense  navy  whose  entire  ton- 
nage is  less  than  that  of  three  American  air- 
craft carriers,  and  whose  principal  combat 
ships  are  48  small  destroyers  and  14  subma- 
rines. 

The  Japanese  compete  with  us  in  markets 
throughout  the  world,  moving  their  goods 
along  trade  routes  which  we  protect  with  an 
overworked  and  beleaguered  Navy.  They 
rely  totally  on  the  United  States  for  the 
protection  of  their  Persian  Gulf  oil  supplies, 
which  provide  80  percent  of  their  petroleum 
needs  and  only  7  percent  of  our  own.  They 
trade  freely  with  the  communist  nations 
due  to  the  calm  which  our  presence  pro- 
vides: $10  billion  in  two-way  trade  with 
China  last  year,  and  a  mind-boggling  rela- 
tionship with  North  Korea  that  has  made 
Japan  its  principal  free  world  trade  partner, 
its  ""trade  lifeline"  with  the  non-communist, 
world,  even  as  we  maintain  38,000  combat 
troops  in  South  Korea,  partially  to  ensure 
Japan's  security  from  the  SMlvances  of  those 
same  North  Koreans. 

Free  from  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  mili- 
tary commensurate  with  its  economic 
power,  Japan  has  enjoyed  a  consistent  and 
substantial  bilateral  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  that  drains  our  economy— $18 
billion  last  year  alone— and  is  investing 
heavily  on  the  American  mainland.  The  evi- 
dence is  persuasive  that  Japan  will  grow 
stronger;  its  own  government's  Economic 
Council  recently  predicted  that  by  the  end 
of  this  century  their  per  capita  gross  nation- 
al product  will  have  substantially  topped 
ours,  $21,510  to  $17,600.  And  yet  it  suffers 
little  of  the  economic  drain  from  defense  ex- 
penditures which  has  traditionally  been  the 
price  a  nation  has  had  to  pay  in  order  to 
engage  heavily  in  international  trade. 

Except  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  self-de- 
fense, our  armed  forces  ore  the  Japanese 
military,  incurring  all  its  international  secu- 
rity obligations  in  addition  to  our  own. 
Some  46.000  Americans  are  stationed  on 
Japanese  soil,  more  than  In  any  foreign 
country  except  West  Germany,  and  many  of 
the  25.000  deployed  personnel  of  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  are  often  In  nearby  waters.  Nine 
U.S.  Navy  ships  are  ■"ijermanently  forward 
deployed"  in  Japanese  ports.  The  3rd 
Marine  Division  operates  out  of  Okinawa,  as 
does  the  Air  Force's  313th  Air  Division. 

In  many  cases.  American  and  Japanese  se- 
curity burdens  overlap.  However,  Japanese 
opinion,  both  government  and  public,  seems 
to  have  been  that  in  all  cases  they  overlap, 
so  that  American  defense  of  Japanese  secu- 
rity interests  is  simply  Incidental  to  our  own 
strategic  responsibilities.  For  example,  it  is 
true  that  Japanese  oil  tankers  are  secure  in 
their  Persian  Gulf  journeys  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  American  fleet,  which  has 
stabilized  the  region  for  reasons  related  to 
American  security.  What  is  not  clear  to  the 
Japanese  is  that  their  Persian  Gulf  sources 
either  would  dry  up  or  be  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  communist  nations  should  the 
Americans  cease  providing  this  protection. 
Since  that  prospect  is  unthinkable  from  an 
American  perspective,  and  since  its  results 
would  signal  a  total  realignment  of  world 
power,  the  ccst  to  the  United  States  is  not 
regarded  as  a  Japanese  problem.  In  fact,  the 
clearest  public  sentiment  in  Japan  over  at 
least  the  past  decade  has  been  toward  a 
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norunilitary  centrlsm,  and  equidistance  from 
the  United  States.  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
its  threats  to  Poland,  coupled  with  the  unre- 
lenting growth  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  have 
awakened  the  perceptions  of  many  Japanese 
regarding  Soviet  intentions  in  the  world. 
Nonetheless,  the  Japanese  logic  regarding 
such  dangers  is  in  effect  to  kill  a  potential 
enemy  with  kindness  rather  than  to  con- 
front him  militarily,  to  make  him  so  eco- 
nomically dependent  on  Japanese  goods  and 
services  that  he  will  want  to  foster  good  re- 
lations. 

A  recent  poll  conducted  by  the  Japanese 
newspaper  Asahi  Shimbun  showed  70  per- 
cent of  the  country  taking  a  negative  stand 
against  the  very  modest  Japanese  military 
buildup  now  being  proposed  by  the  ruling 
Liberal  E>emocratic  Party.  Some  of  this  neg- 
ativism can  be  passed  off  as  economic  self- 
interest.  The  rest  of  it  should  be  construed 
as  genuine  revulsion  toward  a  militarism 
that  caused  2  million  Japanese  to  perish  on 
the  battlefield  in  World  War  II— five  times 
the  combat  deaths  from  a  country  half  as 
large  as  the  United  SUtes— with  the  result- 
ing destruction  not  only  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  but  of  much  of  the  homeland  itself. 
Either  way,  the  point  is  clear;  Japan  now  is 
secure,  and  has  accomplished  many  of  the 
economic  aims  for  which  it  once  went  to 
war.  Strengthening  its  military  forces  seems 
uiuiecessary  and  provocative  to  many  Japa- 
nese. 

Against  such  a  backdrop,  and  in  light  of 
the  Japanese  government's  tendency  to  seek 
harmony  in  its  policies  rather  than  indulg- 
ing in  the  confrontation  process  so  familiar 
to  the  United  States  political  system,  the 
recent  7.754  jjercent  increase  in  the  Japa- 
nese defense  budget  during  a  period  of  aus- 
terity, accompanied  by  the  many  official 
statements  regarding  Japan's  moral  debt  to 
the  United  States  military  for  its  present 
economic  well  being,  should  be  regarded  as 
major  steps  toward  a  larger  role  by  Japan  in 
the  defense  of  the  Pacific  region.  Toward 
this  end,  defense  experts  from  Japan  and 
the  United  States  have  been  meeting  regu- 
larly for  the  past  year  in  an  effort  to  rede- 
fine mutual  security  obligations,  focusing  on 
roles  and  missions  performed  by  the  two 
countries. 

Adjustments  will  not  come  easily.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  already  criticized  Japans 
"militarization"  during  talks  between  the 
two  countries.  The  Japanese  Socialist  Party, 
Which  is  the  major  opposition  party,  is  com- 
bining with  other  opposition  parties  to  cam- 
paign not  for  military  increases  but  for  dis- 
armament, and  hopes  to  collect  10  million 
signatures  during  February  to  support  its 
cause.  Others  will  invoke  the  provision  con- 
tained in  Article  IX  of  the  Japanese  Consti- 
tution in  which  the  Japanese  people  forever 
renounce  war,  and  state  that  'land,  sea  and 
air  forces,  as  well  as  other  war  potential, 
will  never  be  maintained. " 

The  countries  of  eastern  Asia,  all  of  whom 
were  occupied  by  Japan  prior  to  1943  and 
suffered  under  the  cruel  whip  of  Japanese 
militarism,  will  react  with  genuine  fear  (one 
clear  example  of  the  depth  of  these  feelings 
comes  from  South  Korea,  whose  people  re- 
cently voted  Japan  the  country  they  feared 
most,  except  for  North  Korea-ahead  even  of 
the  Soviets). 

Such  dissent  is  answerable.  First,  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  opposition  can  be  expected  to 
react  negatively.  Second,  the  famous  "no- 
war'  provision  of  Japan's  Constitution  was 
foisted  upon  the  country  in  more  idealistic 
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times,  and  was  interpreted  in  1959  by  the 
Japanese  Supreme  Court  to  allow  Japan  the 
inherent  right  of  self-defense.  Additionally, 
as  early  as  1951,  the  Japanese  stated  in  the 
preamble  to  the  first  mutual  security  treaty 
their  expectation  "that  Japan  will  increas- 
ingly assume  responsibility  for  its  own  de- 
fense against  direct  and  indirect  invasion." 
This  language  was  adopted  after  U.S.  nego- 
tiator John  Foster  Dulles  had  urged  the 
Japanese  to  undertake  an  active  regional  de- 
fense role,  and  then  accepted  Japan's  asser- 
tain  that  It  was  too  spirtually  and  economi- 
cally weak  at  that  time  to  do  so. 

Finally,  the  other  countries  of  Asia,  all  of 
whom  deal  economically  with  the  Japanese 
and  many  of  whom  house  Japanese  indus- 
try, should  concern  themselves  more  with 
the  present  than  the  past.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  the  Japanese  dominated  eastern  Asia, 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  even  have  a  Navy. 
Today  its  fleet  outnumbers  the  United 
States  fleet  by  200  ships,  and  by  1990  it  is 
expected  to  be  operating  at  least  five  carri- 
er-centered battle  groups.  The  United 
States  needs  help,  and  Japan  is  capable  of 
giving  it. 

What  form  that  help  should  take,  in  the 
long  run,  is  subject  to  legitimate  debate. 
The  options  range  from  full  militarization, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  a  flat  payment  by 
Japan  for  the  U.S.  protection  of  its  com- 
merce outside  Japanese  contiguous  waters. 

There  already  have  been  stirrings  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  prompted  by  the  trade  imbal- 
ance between  our  two  countries.  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms  of  North  Carolina  has  called  for  re- 
negotiation of  the  mutual  security  treaty, 
with  Japan  assuming  new  responsibilities. 
Rep.  Clement  Zablocki  of  Wisconsin  has  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  which  would  re- 
quire Japan  to  spend  a  full  1  percent  of  its 
GNP  on  defense,  and  is  said  to  have  the  full 
interest  of  Sen.  John  Glenn  of  Ohio. 

In  a  unique  approach.  Rep.  Steven  Neal  of 
North  Carolina  recently  introduced  a  "secu- 
rity tax"  resolution,  calling  for  Japan  to  pay 
the  United  States  2  percent  of  its  GNP  for 
the  protection  we  provide  it.  Although  the 
measure  has  attracted  little  attention 
among  his  colleagues,  it  has  caused  more 
than  a  doeen  Japanese  press  and  govern- 
ment officials  to  make  their  way  to  his 
office  in  the  last  three  months,  evidence  of 
how  closely  the  Japanese  are  following  the 
American  perspective  on  this  issue. 

But  the  greatest  mistake  Americans  could 
make  would  be  to  attempt  to  publicly  dic- 
tate terms  to  the  Japanese,  or  to  give  the 
impression  that  we  believe  we  have  the 
right  to  control  the  internal  policies  of  the 
Japanese  government.  The  crushed,  demon- 
strating dependency  of  1946  has  grown  up 
and  it  has  reassumed  its  role  as  a  dominant 
force  in  Asia.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Japanese  government's  cooperation  on 
defense  matters  seems  to  stem  more  from  a 
desire  to  demonstrate  its  good  will  as  a  re- 
sponsible economic  partner  than  it  does 
from  a  truly  perceived  *hreat.  The  wrong 
sort  of  American  pressure  while  its  govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  develop  conser^us 
among  a  citizenry  leaning  strongly  toward 
centrism  could  boomerang  badly,  no  matter 
how  well  inttentioned  our  policy  makers. 

Now  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  very 
thought  of  large  complements  of  Japanese 
soldiers  bearing  guns,  piloting  aircraft  and 
commanding  warships  somehow  rankles 
Americans,  terrifies  Asians  and  genuinely 
perturbs  most  Japanese  themselves.  It  is  a 
safe  bet  that  the  reappearance  of  Japanese 
combat  forces  of  any  scale  on  the  terrain 
they   so    harshly   controlled   prior   to    1945 


would  cause  emotional  repercussions  that 
could  unsettle  Asia. 

For  these  reasons,  the  task  of  American 
opinion  makers  and  officials  should  not  be 
to  decide  whether  or  under  what  conditions 
Japan  should  rearm,  but  rather  to  clarify  to 
the  Japanese  what  our  own  deficiencies  are. 
and  to  pressure  them  to  think  creatively 
about  complementary  solutions. 

For  perhaps  the  first  time,  they  seem  to 
be  convinced  we  are  serious  about  their  con- 
tribution to  the  regional  security  of  Pacific 
Asia,  and  are  devoting  much  energy  to  a  so- 
lution. 

They  were  smart  enough  to  keep  us  in 
this  situation  for  30  years.  Who  knows?  As 
the  recent  proposal  to  provide  $10  billion  in 
aid  to  this  country  suggests,  Japan  may  now 
have  the  most  innovative  way  to  get  us  out 
of  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDGAR  P.  KAISER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 11  of  last  year.  Edgar  Kaiser,  a 
long  time  and  cherished  friend,  chair- 
man emeritus  and  honorary  director 
of  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical 
Corp..  died  in  San  Francisco  after  a 
long  illness.  In  the  73  years  of  his  re- 
markable lifetime,  his  contributions  to 
public  service  were  immeasurable. 

His  career  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  father's  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Kaiser  family  of  corpora- 
tions. But  he  also  found  the  time  to 
develop  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  in 
health  care  and  housing,  and  to  serve 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
with  distinction.  He  was  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  knew  him  and.  I  hope,  to 
the  generations  to  come  who  will  read 
of  his  integrity,  vision,  and  leadership, 
and  seek  to  emulate  those  qualities. 

Our  sympathies  go  to  his  family  and 
to  his  colleagues  at  the  Kaiser  Alumi- 
niun  and  Chemical  Corp.  It  will  be  a 
long  time,  if  ever,  before  anyone  to 
equal  Edgar  Kaiser  will  come  upon  the 
scene. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  three  brief  pieces  of  bio- 
graphical information  about  Edgar 
Kaiser  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Notice  of  Death— Edgar  P.  Kaiser 

We  regret  to  advise  that  Edgar  P.  Kaiser 
died  December  11,  1981,  at  U.  C.  Moffitt 
Hospital  in  San  Francisco  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. A  press  release  has  been  distributed  to 
the  wires  amd  to  the  major  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations.  In  swldition  to 
the  press  release,  Cornell  Maier  issued  the 
following  separate  statement: 

"Edgar  Kaiser  was  an  international  busi- 
ness statesman  in  the  fullest  most  positive 
sense  of  the  word.  He  saw.  before  many 
others  did.  the  potential  and  the  basic  Tight- 
ness in  seeking  to  do  business  with  the 
Third  World  and  other  non-traditional  U.S. 
trading  partners. 

"'Beyond  this.  Edgar  Kaiser  was  a  great 
teacher,  one  whose  greatest  interest  was 
stimulating  the  interests  and  development 
of  young  people. 

"'We  who  knew,  loved,  and  grew  under  him 
feel  a  tremendous  loss.  But  immense  though 
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it  is,  the  loss  is  dwarfed  by  the  lasting  les- 
sons he  taught,  the  opportunities  he  provid- 
ed, the  people  he  developed,  and  the  decen- 
cy, caring  and  willingness  to  listen  which  he 
always  demonstrated". 

Death  of  Edgar  F.  Kaiser 

Dear  F'ellow  EMrLOYEE:  The  death  of 
Edgar  Kaiser  has  deep  meaning,  not  only  to 
our  company,  but  to  our  nation  and  the 
world  as  well.  He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  an  international  business  statesman. 

But  to  us,  he  was  even  more  than  that.  He 
was  a  close  and  dear  friend,  and  a  teacher 
whose  greatest  interest  was  stimulating  the 
potential  and  growth  of  the  individuals  with 
whom  he  had  contact. 

Our  company  over  the  years  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  his  integrity,  his  vision,  and 
his  leadership.  He  was  unparalleled  in  his 
sensitivity  and  warmth. 

We  who  knew,  loved,  and  grew  under  him 
feel  a  tremendous  loss.  But  immense  though 
it  is,  his  passing  is  dwarfed  by  the  lasting 
lessons  he  taught,  the  opportunities  he  pro- 
vided, the  people  he  developed,  and  the  de- 
cency, caring,  and  willingness  to  listen, 
which  he  always  demonstrated. 

We  will  miss  him  greatly. 

Cornell  Maier. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  13.  1981] 
Industrialist  Edgar  P.  Kaiser  Dies 

Oakland.  Calif.- Edgar  F.  Kaiser.  73.  who 
guided  the  Industrial  empire  founded  by  his 
father,  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  to  global  expan- 
sion, died  Friday  in  a  hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  cause  of  death  was  not  reported. 

He  had  been  chairman  emeritus  and  hon- 
orary director  of  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Corp.  and  of  Kaiser  Cement  Corp. 
since  December  1979.  Before  that  he  had 
served  as  chairman  for  about  20  years. 

Mr.  Kaiser  and  his  father  became  interest- 
ed in  sponsoring  new  methods  of  organizing 
and  providing  medical  care  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bonneville  Dam  and  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  where  the  son  was 
project  manager.  A  new  type  of  prepaid 
medical  care  program  was  set  up  for  work- 
men and  their  families.  It  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  3.9  million-member  Kaiser  Per- 
manente  Medical  Care  Program. 

The  younger  Mr.  Kaiser  was  chairman 
emeritus  of  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan 
Inc.  and  Kaiser  Foundation  Hospitals, 
having  served  as  chairman  from  1968 
through  1980. 

He  served  four  presidents.  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy appointed  him  to  the  President's  Missile 
Sites  Labor  Commission  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  selected 
him  to  head  the  I»resident's  Committee  on 
Urban  Housing  and  to  serve  on  his  advisory 
committee  on  labor-management  policy. 

Gerald  R.  Ford  appointed  him  to  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Refu- 
gees and  Jimmy  Carter  picked  him  for  his 
advisory  committee  on  national  health  in- 
surance issues. 

He  received  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  in  1969  for  his  efforts  to  increase 
the  availability  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing. 

Mr.  Kaiser  was  a  native  of  Spokane. 
Wash.  During  World  War  II.  he  was  general 
manager  of  three  Kaiser  shipyards  in  Port- 
land. Ore. 

Mr.  Kaiser's  survivors  include  his  wife. 
Nina,  three  sons,  Edgar  Jr..  Henry,  and 
Kim,  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Franklin  Stark. 
Mrs.  Martin  Drobac  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Gud- 
gell.  and  20  grandchildren.  His  first  wife. 
Sue  Mead,  died  in  1974. 


SRI  LANKA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Sri 
Lanka  recently  celebrated  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  its  independence,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  we  take  note  of  the 
progress  made  by  this  strategically  lo- 
cated democracy. 

The  lovely  island  nation,  formerly 
known  as  Ceylon,  has  held  seven  gen- 
eral elections  since  it  obtained  inde- 
pendence from  Britain  on  February  4, 
1948.  Reflecting  the  vigor  of  the  demo- 
cratic processes,  in  six  of  these  elec- 
tions, the  Government  in  power  was 
defeated  and  there  was  a  peaceful 
transition  of  power  to  the  opposition. 
The  voter  turnout  during  the  past  16 
years  has  averaged  over  80  percent,  an 
example  which  the  western  countries 
could  well  emulate.  Last  year  Sri 
Lanka  marked  another  anniversary.  It 
was  50  years  since  the  granting  in  1931 
of  the  universal  adult  franchise. 

Although,  like  many  countries,  Sri 
Lanka  has  had  internal  communal  and 
economic  problems,  the  strength  of  its 
democratic  traditions  and  its  conunit- 
ment  to  economic  improvement  are 
cause  for  confidence.  The  Government 
has  a  program  of  balanced  economic 
development  and  liberalized  trade  in- 
vestment which  is  intended  to  improve 
the  overall  standard  of  living  of  all  the 
communal  groups. 

Various  programs  to  help  meet  the 
basic  needs  have  helped  improve  the 
health,  education,  and  food  supplies 
for  the  people.  The  quality  of  life  has 
been  rated  high,  83  on  an  internation- 
al measurement  scale  of  100.  The  life 
expectancy  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
Asia.  64  years  for  males  and  67  years 
for  females.  The  death  rate  is  8.1  per 
1,000  and  the  literacy  rate  is  88  per- 
cent. 

The  achievements  have  been 
reached  although  the  country  of  14.8 
million  is  still  poor,  and  many  sectors 
of  the  economy  still  need  develop- 
ment. The  United  National  Party  gov- 
ernment of  President  J.  R.  Jayewar- 
dene,  which  came  into  power  in  1977. 
has  been  making  considerable  progress 
with  its  program  of  attracting  foreign 
investment  to  help  improve  the  econo- 
my. On  free  trade  zone  has  been  par- 
celled out  and  a  second  is  being  cre- 
ated. The  packet  of  tax  and  other  in- 
centives, including  complete  infra- 
structure facilities,  has  already  had  re- 
sults. Forty  manufacturing  and  ex- 
porting firms  already  are  in  operation 
and  16  others  are  in  the  process  of 
building  facilities.  Also.  11  new  foreign 
banks  and  credit  companies  have  been 
given  permission  to  operate  in  Sri 
Lanka  on  an  offshore  basis.  The  Amer- 
ican firms  include  Chase  Manhattan, 
Bank  of  America,  Citibank,  and  Ameri- 
can Express. 

The  State  Department  reports  that 
massive  development  projects  in  hy- 
droelectric power  generation  and  irri- 
gation have  led  to  a  boom  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  Real  GNP  growth 


rate  since  1977  has  been  from  5  to  8 
percent. 

In  the  foreign  policy  area.  Sri  Lanka 
is  committed  to  a  policy  of  nonaline- 
ment.  Relations  with  the  United 
States  have  been  friendly  and  close. 
The  physical  distance  between  the 
United  States  and  Sri  Lanka  may  be 
great,  but  we  are  close  in  our  common 
commitments  to  deniocratic  traditions 
and  the  future  development  of  our 
people. 


CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
the  Review  and  Outlook  column  of  the 
February  26  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  presents  a  reasoned,  balanced 
analysis  of  the  present  situation  in 
Central  America  and  an  objective  as- 
sessment of  President  Reagan's  Carib- 
bean basin  initiative. 

The  article  contends  that  the  debate 
about  the  situation  in  Central  America 
and  the  most  effective  American  re- 
sponse has  been  muddied  by  leftist 
propaganda,  invalid  generalizations 
about  the  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  region,  and  pronounce- 
ments of  our  liberal  politicians  who 
have  become  instant  experts  after 
quick  trips  to  one  or  more  of  the  coun- 
tries. After  outlining  the  recent  politi- 
cal history  of  the  several  states,  the 
column  asserts  "that  there  is  no  truly 
popular  leftist  uprising  in  the  Caribbe- 
an basin"  and  that  President  Reagan 
is  on  the  right  track  by  providing  Cen- 
tral Americans  with  weapons,  training, 
and  economic  assistance  with  which  to 
defend  themselves,  while  at  the  same 
time  discouraging  the  Cubans  and  the 
Russians  from  interfering.  The  article 
concludes  that  to  abandon  the  Presi- 
dent's moderate  and  measured  ap- 
proach would  be  to  hasten  the  region's 
political  and  economic  disintegration. 

I  recommend  this  perceptive  article 
to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
Presidents  Caribbean  basin  policy, 
and  hope  that  other  Members  wiU 
also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Caribbean  Course 

President  Reagan  unveiled  his  Caribbean 
policy  Wednesday,  and.  as  with  much  he 
does,  it  was  guided  by  optimism  and  positiv- 
ism. Some  would  regard  this  as  a  defect,  a 
failure  to  acknowledge  impending  defeat,  a 
la  Vietnam.  We  are  not  among  those. 

The  U.S.  debate  about  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  in  particular  the  Central  American 
shores  of  that  basin,  has  become  badly  mud- 
died. Propaganda  always  accompanies  wars 
and  there  is  a  war  being  fought,  at  various 
levels  of  intensity,  through  most  of  Central 
America.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  assault  on  that  region  to  have  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  an  indigenous  peasant 
movement  is  trying  to  overthrow  repressive 
right-wing  regimes.  As  with  all  propaganda. 
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there  is  a  seed  of  truth  here,  but  the  entire 
truth  is  something  entirely  different. 

Let  us  take  El  Salvador  to  begin  with.  The 
coalition  of  leftist  groups  there  that  is 
making  war  against  the  government  has 
never  had  much  popular  sup[>ort.  That's 
particularly  true  of  the  Communist  Party, 
which  dominates  the  coalition.  They  have 
refused  to  participate  in  the  election  sched- 
uled for  next  month  for  an  excellent  reason: 
They  would  get  very  few  votes.  Instead, 
they  enlisted  left-wing  groups  outside  the 
country  to  put  pressure  on  the  existing  gov- 
ernment to  "negotiate"  a  "settlement." 

This  is  a  classical  strategy:  Once  a  guerril- 
la movement  has  been  granted  legitimacy  it 
can  proclaim  itself  the  winner  and  set  about 
to  seize  total  control.  That  process  is  well- 
advanced  in  Nicaragua,  where  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  Sandinists  have  been  steadily  con- 
solidating their  hold  since  they  came  to 
power  as  part  of  a  broad  coalition  in  1979. 
They  could  not  win  an  election  today  and 
for  that  reason  have  not  scheduled  one. 

U.S.  policy  under  two  administrations  has 
been  to  support  the  existing  Duarte  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  to  support  its  plan 
for  elections.  The  fear  that  now  arises  in 
Washington  is  that  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor, fed  up  with  years  of  terrorism  and  de- 
struction by  the  left,  will  vote  in  a  right- 
wing  regime,  thus  further  polarizing  and 
complicating  that  country's  politics.  The 
U.S.  would  then  be  faced  with  trying  to  per- 
suade the  rightists  to  broaden  their  political 
base  by  working  in  harmony  with  Mr. 
Duarte  and  his  middle-left  forces. 

Guatemala,  which  is  experiencing  the 
burning  and  intimidation  stages  of  guerrilla 
war,  also  has  an  election  coming  up  next 
month.  Guatemala  is  a  place  where  the  mili- 
tary has  long  played  a  central  political  role, 
so  this  will  be  one  of  those  typical  Latin 
army-supervised  elections.  But  whoever 
wins  will  have  at  least  some  claim  to  legiti- 
macy. 

Honduras  has  just  had  a  relatively  free 
election.  Costa  Rica  has  been  a  democracy 
for  years.  But  none  of  that  means  they  have 
been  free  from  the  Cuban  threat.  Quite  the 
contrary,  both  have  seen  increasing  evi- 
dence of  danger  on  their  borders  with  Nica- 
ragua as  their  neighbor  has  steadily  expand- 
ed its  military  power.  The  Hondurans  have 
witnessed  a  brutal  Sandinist  campaign 
across  the  border  to  relocate  Miskito  Indi- 
ans to  central  concentration  camps. 

In  short,  what  Mr.  Reagan  recognizes  is 
that  there  is  no  truly  popular  leftist  upris- 
ing in  the  Caribbean  Basin.  The  Jamaicans, 
In  a  genuinely  free  vote,  chucked  out  a  left- 
ist, Cuban-linked  regime  in  1980  by  a  mas- 
sive vote.  The  Castro  cadres  are  not  loved  or 
liked,  even  by  most  Nicaraguans,  and,  from 
all  appearances,  even  by  many  in  Cuba 
itself. 

Mr.  Reagan  understands  full  well  that  the 
American  people  hate  wars  and  war  talk. 
His  policy  goal  is  to  avoid  military  conflict 
with  Cuba  while  at  the  same  time  discourag- 
ing the  Cubans  and  Russians  from  continu- 
ing their  Central  American  adventure.  A 
key  part  of  that  policy  is  to  help  Central 
Americans  defend  themselves  by  giving 
them  weapons  and  training. 

The  risk  of  ultimate  conflict  between  i  j 
U.S.  and  Cuba  has  been  increased  by  Ameri- 
can politicians  who  have  swallowed  the 
left's  propaganda  and  who  demand  that  the 
President  withdraw  American  support  from 
President  Duarte  and  force  him  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  left.  The  latest  converts  to 
this  dangerous  idea  were  Congressmen 
Harkin  of  Iowa  and  Oberstar  of  Minnesota. 


And  they,  on  their  return  from  a  quick  trip 
to  the  region,  won  an  approving  nod  from 
Speaker  O'Neill.  The  Speaker,  however, 
shifted  the  other  way  after  Mr.  Reagan's 
speech,  so  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  obvi- 
ously an  influence. 

The  one  flaw  in  Mr.  Reagan's  policy  is 
that,  now  that  Castro  is  well-established  in 
Central  America,  someone  has  to  win  the 
war  on  the  ground.  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  are 
becoming  stronger  day  by  day.  The  other 
countries  are  weak.  The  U.S.  policy  is  to  try 
to  help  Central  Americans  themselves  win 
it.  That  won't  be  easy  but  it  is  a  moderate 
and  measured  approaich,  one  that  attempts 
to  uphold  democratic  principles.  There  is 
certainly  no  argument  to  be  made  for  aban- 
doning it  in  favor  of  a  cut  and  run  approach 
that  will  hasten  the  region's  political  and 
economic  disintegration. 


MARKETING  ORDERS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
the  February  1982  issue  of  Consumer 
Reports  contains  an  article  relating  to 
agricultural  marketing  orders.  The  ar- 
ticle is  off -base  and  best  ignored.  How- 
ever, I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives in  response  to  the  article  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

As  with  a  recent  piece  shown  on  the 
TV  show  "60  Minutes,"  Consumer  Re- 
ports has  attempted,  by  slanting  the 
facts,  speaking  in  generalities,  and 
misrepresenting  the  nature  and  intent 
of  marketing  orders  to  create  a  story. 

In  my  mind,  the  story  to  be  told  is 
one  of  successful  industry  self-regula- 
tion and  promotion.  This  activity  has 
brought  the  American  consumer  a 
plentiful  supply  of  high  quality  and 
low-cost  produce.  Maintaining  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  agricultural  produce 
while  maintaining  agricultural  in- 
comes at  a  level  which  provides  for  a 
healthy  farm  sector  is  most  difficult. 
Government  is  called  on  continually  to 
stabilize  the  agricultural  marketplace: 
we  have  responded  primarily  through 
legislation. 

Our  most  recent  effort,  the  1981 
farm  bill,  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers $11  billion  over  the  next  4 
years,  only  2  percent  of  which  will  go 
to  my  home  State  of  California.  When 
placed  alongside  the  programs  of  the 
farm  bill,  fruit  and  vegetable  market- 
ing orders  show  themselves  to  be  ster- 
ling examples  of  market-oriented  self- 
regulation  with  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
consumer. 

Understandably,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives  has  taken 
offense  at  the  media  misrepresenta- 
tions of  marketing  orders.  I  bring  your 
attention  to  their  response.  And  final- 
ly, I  wish  to  commend  the  council  for 
taking  the  time  to  set  Consumer  Re- 
ports straight. 

The  letter  follows: 


National  Council  of 
Farmer  CooPiaiATivES, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  22.  1982. 
Irwin  Landau, 
Editor.  Consumer  Reports, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Landau:  Your  February  1982  ar- 
ticle, "What's  a  Marketing  Order?  "  correct- 
ly noted  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  is  legally  charged  with  representing 
long-term  consumers'  interests,  must  ap- 
prove every  action  of  marketing  order  com- 
mittees. However,  you  failed  to  follow  up 
and  explore  in  depth  this  most  critical 
aspect  of  these  programs— namely,  their 
role  in  assuring  American  consumers  of  a  re- 
liable, high-quality,  relatively  inexpensive 
source  of  food  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Congress  enacted  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  with  Just  that 
purpose  in  mind.  Protecting  farmers  against 
the  wild,  extreme  price  fluctuations  which 
are  so  unique  to  agriculture  has  been  con- 
sistently viewed  by  Congress  as  the  best 
meajis  of  maintaining  the  small  business,  so- 
called  "family  farm",  operation  which  has 
provided  our  nation  with  the  world's  most 
generous,  dependable  and  least  costly 
sources  of  food. 

The  urgent  need  for  governmental  steps 
to  help  farmers  achieve  more  orderly  mar- 
kets and  more  stable  prices,  in  the  U.S.  as  in 
all  the  world's  Industrial  nations,  grows  out 
of  the  little  understood  nature  of  the  food 
production-marketing  system.  Volume  of 
output  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  farmer, 
as  in  industrial  factories,  not  only  because 
of  highly  variable  weather  but  also  because 
in  the  American  system  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  production  decisions  are  made  by 
independent  fanners  in  a  fashion  which  is 
essentially  uncoordinated  if  government  as- 
sumes no  role. 

But  the  central  problem  which  results 
from  unpredictable  food  output  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  beyond  a  certain  level,  people 
have  little  need,  or  "demand",  for  additional 
food.  As  a  result,  even  a  modest  "oversup- 
ply"  causes  a  sharp  drop  in  price  for  the 
farmers'  product.  In  a  totally  unrestricted 
market,  the  farmer  who  grows  20  percent 
more  than  normal,  in  a  year  when  total 
supply  is  also  20  percent  above  the  normal 
market  need,  usually  finds  his  gross  return 
decreased  by  as  much  as  20%  (sometimes 
more)— an  ironic  negative  reward  for  his 
good  performance  and  his  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare. 

Any  comparison  of  farmers'  incomes  with 
others  who  contribute  as  much  effort,  cap- 
ital investment,  managerial  talent  and  high 
risk,  has  long  demonstrated  that  most  farm- 
ers are  substantially  under-compensated  in 
terms  of  monetary  benefits.  In  many  in- 
stances, farmers'  rewards  come  largely  from 
their  sense  of  independence,  dedication  to 
the  land  and  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  part 
of  nature's  most  elemental  processes.  Many 
farmers  have  little  margin  of  profit  to  with- 
stand the  instability  which  arises  from  a  to- 
tally "free"  market  environment.  The  chal- 
lenge our  government  has  faced  for  decades 
is  to  develop  balanced  programs  which  will 
give  farmers  some  limited  protection  against 
such  disasters  not  of  their  own  making, 
while  striving  to  maintain  the  tremendous 
productive  benefits  which  result  from  our 
market-oriented  system  of  strong  individual 
incentives  and  Independence. 

The  proper  balance  between  unrestricted 
freedom  for  our  food  producers  and  the 
type  and  amount  of  government  involve- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
system  by  protecting  farmers  from  econom- 
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ic  disaster  is  difficult  to  achieve— and  is 
eternally  changing.  Many  different  pro- 
grams have  been  developed,  adjusted,  some- 
times discarded,  for  different  commodities 
and  at  different  times  and  places.  The 
"farm  problem",  like  other  economic  dilem- 
mas, is  always  with  us. 

Marketing  orders,  which  are  a  "Central  ele- 
ment of  government's  tools  to  bring  a  desir- 
able measure  of  market  stability  in  order  to 
assist  dairy,  fruit,  vegetable  and  other  spe- 
cialty crop  producers,  have  a  long  record  of 
serving  the  public  as  weU  as  farmers'  Inter- 
ests. Your  statement  that  the  public  inter- 
est is  not  represented  in  the  design  and  ad- 
ministration of  marketing  orders  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  clearly  charged  since  the  time  of 
President  Lincoln  with  representing  the 
public  as  well  as  farmers'  interests.  Indeed, 
many  farmers  in  recent  years  have  ex- 
pressed increasing  concern  that  USDA 
sometimes  has  such  strong  concern  for  con- 
sumer issues  that  it  fails  to  give  due  weight 
to  farmers'  needs. 

Your  statement  that  USDA  does  not  exer- 
cise close  scrutiny  over  marketing  orders  is 
also  Incorrect.  In  fact,  the  long  and  careful 
Investigations  which  USDA  normally  carries 
out  prior  to  approving  special  programs 
under  these  orders  often  cause  delays  which 
are  very  costly  to  the  Industry  involved.  As 
an  example,  because  of  the  many  months  of 
USDA  study  which  preceded  approval  of 
the  marketing  order  reserve  program  for  al- 
monds, the  farmer-owned  California 
Almond  Growers  cooperative  was  unable  to 
make  commitments  lot  substantial  foreign 
market  opportunities  and  suffered  heavy  fi- 
nancial losses  as  a  consequence.  Any  impli- 
cations that  USDA  approval  is  "automatic" 
is  also  Incorrect.  In  your  article,  you  in  fact 
acknowledge  the  typically  careful  and  thor- 
ough approach  made  by  USDA  In  spending 
some  500  hours  investigating  charges  that 
Mr.  Pescosolido  violated  provisions  of  the 
citrus  marketing  order. 

It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  marketing  orders 
programs  of  "set-aside"  or  "flow-to-market" 
do  keep  prices  up  In  the  short  run.  Neither 
the  public  critics  nor  the  researchers  who 
have  recently  studied  various  orders  in 
depth  have  shown  that  "undue  price  en- 
hancement" has  occurred  over  the  long  run. 
In  fact,  continuity  of  adequate  supplies,  at 
reasonable  prices  (food  price  increases  in 
recent  inflationary  years  are  largely  attrib- 
utable to  escalating  costs  of  energy,  labor 
and  other  production  inputs)  has  been  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  of  our  dairy  and 
our  fruit  and  vegetable  sectors  over  the 
years. 

Finally,  the  need  for  farmers  to  work  to- 
gether through  their  cooperatives  and  their 
marketing  orders  Is  as  urgent  today  as  in 
former  years  when  production  units  were 
even  smaller.  Most  of  our  food  output  comes 
from  farmers  who  are  still  very  small  com- 
pared to  buyers  and  sellers  with  whom  they 
do  business.  Without  self-help  programs 
such  as  marketing  orders  and  cooperatives, 
farmers  are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
market  and  the  vagaries  of  nature  as  they 
were  45  years  ago  when  the  AgrlculturaJ 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  became 
law.  These  programs  do  not  have  the  dam- 
aging effects  of  "monopolization",  "price- 
fixing",  or  "legalized  cartels",  as  you  have 
indicated.  Studies  of  the  price  history  of 
products  under  marketing  orders  have  re- 
peatedly shown  this  to  be  true.  That's  quite 
understandable  inasmuch  as  an  individual 
food  product  can  be  easily  substituted  for, 
in  case  the  price  to  the  consumer  gets  out  of 
line. 


Congress  has  consistently  recognized 
these  long-term  benefits  to  consumers.  That 
has  always  been  a  central  objective  of  the 
program.  Only  the  natural  human  tendency 
of  some  shoppers  to  look  only  at  the  short 
term,  plus  distorted  reports  of  how  surplus 
products  are  disposed  of,  has  created  some 
misconceptions  on  the  part  of  unsophisticat- 
ed or  biased  Interests.  We're  fortunate  In 
the  U.S.  to  be  dealing  with  problems  of  sur- 
plus rather  than  scarcity.  P^ilure  to  under- 
stand what  enables  the  system  to  work  effi- 
ciently could  lead  to  an  end  to  this  abun- 
dance which  we  Americans  take  for  granted. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  N.  Hampton, 
Vice  President,  Marketing 
and  International  Trade. 


REGARDING  THE  ALLARD 

LOWENSTEIN    CONGRESSIONAL 
SYMPOSIUM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  almost  2  years  since  the  tragic 
death  of  Al  Lowenstein,  a  man  of  great 
vision  and  courage,  an  inspiration  to 
generations  of  young  people,  and  one 
whom  many  of  us  serving  in  this  body 
were  privileged  to  call  a  dear  friend. 
On  March  12-14,  many  of  Al's  friends 
will  gather  in  Washington  to  honor 
him  in  a  way  he  would  find  most  fit- 
ting—by participating  in  a  symposium 
designed  not  just  to  remember  the 
past,  but  more  importantly  to  reflect 
upon  the  future  of  our  country:  to  dis- 
cover together  how  Al's  vision  of  a  just 
society  can  best  be  translated  into  wise 
public  policy  in  an  era  of  great  change, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  event,  and  I  would  urge  all  those 
who  admired  Al  to  attend  the  incep- 
tion on  Friday,  March  14,  from  5:30  to 
8:30  p.m.,  in  the  Cannon  Caucus  Room 
(345  Cannon  Building),  and  the  sym- 
posium on  Saturday,  March  15  from  9 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  in  the  same  location. 
Further  information  on  these  events 
can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of 
Representative  Doug  Walgren,  117 
Carmon  Building,  (202)  225-2135. 


AMNESTY  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
KOREA 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  decision  today  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
to  release  68  political  prisoners  and  to 
pardon  or  reduce  sentences  of  almost 
300  others,  as  part  of  a  large  amnesty 
to  celebrate  the  first  year  in  office  of 
President  Cliun  Doo-Hwan. 

Included  among  those  released  are 
two  persons  imprisoned  with  former 
presidential  candidate  Kim  Dae- 
Jung— his  secretary  Kim  Chong-Wan 
and  former  National  Assembly 
Member  Ye  Choon-Ho.  The  release  of 
Kim  Chong-Wan  is  especially  wel- 
come, since  he  was  the  victim  only  2 
months  ago  of  torture  at  the  hands  of 
Kangnung  prison  officials. 


Among  those  whose  sentences  were 
reduced  was  Kim  Dae-Jung,  from  life 
imprisonment  to  20  years.  While  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  satisfaction  that  he 
and  other  Korean  democratic  leaders 
have  had  their  sentences  lowered,  I 
continue  to  urge  President  Chun  Doo- 
Hwan  to  release  Mr.  Kim  and  his 
fellow  prisoners  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  seriously 
concerned  about  the  heavy  sentences, 
ranging  from  4  years  to  life  imprison- 
ment, meted  out  last  January  22,  to  25 
intellectuals,  labor  union  leaders,  and 
workers  merely  for  having  formed  a 
reading  circle,  and  about  the  failure  to 
include  in  today's  amnesty  any  of  over 
270  students  who  have  been  impris- 
oned in  the  past  year  for  political  of- 
fenses. 

I  strongly  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  con- 
tinue to  move  in  the  direction  reflect- 
ed by  this  latest  amnesty,  in  contrast 
to  that  signified  by  the  recent  trial  of 
these  students  and  workers. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
sundry  nomination  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  116 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  11  of 
Public  Law  89-670,  I  hereby  transmit 
the  14th  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

This  report  covers  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
during  fiscal  year  1980  and  precedes 
my  term  of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  March  2.  1982. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROtXEO  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:14  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  5021.  An  act  to  extend  the  date  for 
the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Internment  of  Civilians. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2788.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  recover  certain  costs 
of  the  Cotton  Statistics  and  Estimates  Act 
and  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-2789.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
cumulative  report  on  1982  rescissions  and 
deferrals;  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975.  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-2790.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
three  new  deferrals  of  budget  authority  and 
revisions  to  eleven  previously  reported  de- 
ferrals; jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975,  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-2791.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  certain  transfers  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-2792.  A  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  tJnited  States  Court  of  Claims 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
Court's  judgment  entered  for  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  case  of  Lower  Sioux  Indian  Commu- 
nity in  Minnesota,  et  al.  v.  The  United 
States,  No.  363:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-2793.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  several  properties  to  t)e  trans- 
ferred to  the  Republic  of  Panama  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2794.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Facilities,  Environment,  and  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  two  construction  projects 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2795.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Facilities,  Environment,  and  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  three  construction 
projects  to  be  undertaken  for  the  Naval  Re- 
.serve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2796.  A  communication  from  the  Gi.i- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


authorizing  supplemental  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2797.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Facilities.  Environment,  and  Economic  Ad- 
justment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  t  construction  project  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Air  Force  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2798.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  a  decision  to  convert  the  key- 
punch function  at  the  Fleet  Material  Sup- 
port Office,  Mechanicsburg.  Pa.,  to  perform- 
ance under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2799.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
si-stant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  a  decision  to  convert  the  cus- 
todial services  function  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Statioa  El  Toro.  Calif.,  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2800.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Military  Personnel  and  Force  Management 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  officer  responsibility  pay;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2801.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  1981  annual  report  on  contracts 
for  military  construction  awarded  without 
advertisement:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2802.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  extended  and  expanded 
export  controls  maintained  for  foreign 
policy  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2803.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Defense 
F>roduction  Act  for  an  additional  5  years:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2804.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  a  Presidential  determination 
Lo  lease  16  T-37B  aircraft  to  Pakistan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2805.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1982  for  procurement,  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  operation, 
and  maintenance;  lo  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2806.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations  and  Housing  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1981  annual 
report  on  architect-engineer  contracts 
awarded  to  10  A-E  firms  for  military  pro- 
grams, work  for  foreign  governments,  and 
civil  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2807.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  clarify  the  respective  jurisdictions  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2808.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 


Federal  Reserve  System  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Board  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2809.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-2810.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  report  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  railroad  system:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2811.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  AMTRAK  for  Government  Af- 
fairs transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
fiscal  year  1981  financial  statements  for  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
and  the  Corporation's  legislative  program 
for  fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2812.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  railroads  which  have 
outstanding  certificates  under  the  Emergen- 
cy Rail  Services  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2813.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  two  Department  of  Transportation 
pipeline  safety  advisory  committees  without 
adversely  affecting  the  usefulness  of  those 
committees:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2814.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corjjoration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  aver- 
age number  of  passengers  on  t>oard  and  the 
on-time  performance  of  each  train  operated 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2815.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled 'NASA  Must  Reconsider  Operations 
Pricing  Policy  To  Compensate  For  Cost 
Growth  On  The  Space  Transportation 
System":  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2816.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Alaska  Railroad:  Federal  Role  Should 
End;  Some  Management  Problems  Remain": 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-2817.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Land 
and  Water  Resources,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  an  application  by  the  Ak-Chin 
Farms.  Pinal  County.  Arizona,  for  a  loan 
under  the  Small  Reclamations  Projects  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2818.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the 
achievements  of  the  Innovation  Grant  Pro- 
gram of  the  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Re- 
covery Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2819.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  four  proposed  prospectuses  for  alter- 
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ations  to  federal  buildings:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2820.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  third  calendar 
quarter  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2821.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  a  building  project  survey  which 
identifies  the  need  for  the  construction  of  a 
Federal  office  building  in  Chicago,  Illinois: 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-2822.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled The  Treasury  Department  and  its  Bu- 
reaus Can  Better  Plan  For  and  Control 
Computer  Resources";  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC- 2823.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Bureau 
of  International  Organization  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  reports  received 
from  the  United  Nations  Joint  Inspection 
Unit  and  the  United  Nations  Board  of  Audi- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2824.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney/Advisor of  the  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
international  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  States,  in 
the  sixty  day  period  prior  to  February  23. 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2825.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  condition 
and  activities  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2826.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Gccreiary  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2827.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2828.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1981;  to  the  Comma.'vee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2829.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Administration,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Office  on  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2830.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


EC- 2831.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  in  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2832.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  C.I.A.  for  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Agency's  activities  for  1981 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  Mr.  Thurmond). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21.  1982,  as  "Af- 
ghanistan Day,"  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces; 

S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Orchestra  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  18.  1982,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day." 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  Mr.  Thurmond). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  266.  A  resolution  to  declare  March 
1,  1982.  as  "National  Day  of  the  Seal. " 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  should  respect  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  in 
February  1982. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  Mr.  Thurmond). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning with  the  first  Sunday  in  June  of  each 
year  as  "National  Garden  Week."" 


J.  William  Petro.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

Carlos  J.  Cruz,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years: 

M.  Clifton  Nettles  III.  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Eugene  G.  Liss.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 

Rudolph  G.  Miller,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico 
fcr  the  term  of  4  years: 

Gene  G.  Abdallah,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

William  J.  Nettles,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Basil  S.  Baker,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years;  and 

Mary  Louise  Smith,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Veronica  A.  Haggart,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  16.  1984. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  O^ 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  Mr.  Thurmond >, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Leroy  J.  Contie.  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Sixth  Circuit; 

Robert  B.  Krupansky,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Sixth  Circuit: 

John  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  District; 

Eugene  F.  Lynch,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California: 

Elizabeth  A.  Kovachevich,  of  Florida,  to 
be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Florida: 

Richard  L.  Cox,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years; 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD; 
S.  2151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  include  modifications  to 
chlor-alkali  electrolytic  cells  In  credit  for  in- 
vestment in  certain  depreciable  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  2152.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Ford 
Harrison;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (by  request); 
S.  2153.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion   of    Warm    Springs    judgment    funds 
awarded  in  Docket   198  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Huddleston): 
S.  2154.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  a  reversionary  inter- 
est held  by  the  United  States  in  certain 
lands   located    in   Christian   County.    Ken- 
tucky, to  the  Shy  Flat  Tabernacle  Ceme- 
tery. Inc.,  Christian  County,  Kentucky:  to 
the   Committee   on   Agriculture.   Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mattingly): 
S.  2155.  A  bill  to  require  a  foreign  country 
be  declared  to  be  in  default  before  payments 
are  made  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  loans 
owed  by  such  country  or  credits  which  have 
been  extended  to  such  country  which  have 
been  guaranteed  or  assured  by  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Government:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nickles): 
S.  2156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Federal  agencies 
to  utilize  alternative  work  schedules  for 
their  employees  when  the  use  of  such  sched- 
ules will  improve  productivity  or  service  lo 
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the  public  and  will  be  cost  effective,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.  2157.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natt 
ural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DAKPORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Glenn  and 

Mr.  GOLOWATER): 

S.  2158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
payment  of  an  incentive  grant  for  highway 
safety  programs  to  any  State  in  any  fiscal 
year  during  which  the  statutes  of  the  State 
include  certain  provisions  relating  to  driving 
while  intoxicated:  to  establish  a  national 
driver  register,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation, 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.  2159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  provide  that  Judgment  debts  result- 
ing from  a  liability  which  is  based  on  driving 
while  intoxicated  shall  not  be  discharged;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
Q.  2160.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  funds  available  to  certain 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  adminis- 
ter the  disabled  veterans'  outreach  program 
in  certain  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2161.  A  bill  to  permit  a  married  individ- 
ual filing  a  joint  return  to  deduct  certain 
payments  made  to  an  individual  retirement 
plan  established  for  the  benefit  of  a  work- 
ing spouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Act  of  1973  to  require  that 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  be  Included  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bosch- 
witz, Mr.  Badcus,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,   Mr.    Eagleton,   Mr.   Heinz, 
Mr.    Helms,    Mr.    Hollings,    Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.    Lugar,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  I*ressler, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Tson- 
gas,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Zorin- 
sky): 
S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Government 
of   the   Soviet   Union   should   respect    the 
rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the   United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  in 
February  1982:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  Res.  329.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
housing    industry:    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Quayle, 
Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han. Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mor- 
KOWSKI.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Inodye,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Danforth,  and  Mr. 
Robeit  C.  Byrd): 
S.  Res.  330.  A  resolution  on  the  imposition 
of  martial  law  in  Poland  and  the  release  of 
Lech  Walesa;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  2151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  modi- 
fications to  chlor-alkali  electrolytic 
cells  in  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
on  this  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Re<X)RD.  ) 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (by  request): 
S.  2153.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Warm  Springs  judgment 
funds  awarded  in  Docket  198  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Conmiission.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
certain  Indian  judgment  funds 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today,  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  Warm 
Springs  judgment  funds  awarded  in 
Docket  No.  198  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Cononussion. 

On  October  17,  1973,  the  Indian 
Claims,  Commission,  in  Docket  No. 
198,  entered  a  final  award  of 
$1,225,000  in  favor  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation in  Oregon.  The  award  repre- 
sented additional  compensation  for 
the  cession  of  land  under  the  Treaty 
of  June  25.  1855  (12  Stat.  963),  ratified 
March  8,  1859.  FVnds  to  cover  the 
award  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of 
January  3.  1974  (87  Stat.  1071). 

On  October  10,  1974,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, under  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Judgment  Funds  Act  or  Octo- 
ber 19,  1973  (87  Stat  466),  a  plan  to 
distribute  the  award.  This  plan  was 
then  the  subject  of  extended  litigation 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon  (Gold  v.  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion, Civ.  No.  75-1097)  with  the  result 
that  the  Secretary  was  enjoined  from 
distributing  the  funds  under  the  plan. 
Instead,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 


submit  legislation  to  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  President,  distribution  of  these 
funds  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation have  participated  in  other 
judgment  fund  awards  or  in  benefits 
made  available  through  settlement 
legislation.  The  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  roll  of 
all  members  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion living  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  but  would  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  distribution  of  these 
funds  any  persons  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  judgment  under  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049),  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  70  et  seq.),  or  in 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  December  18,  1971  (85  Stat. 
688),  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq.). 

This  bill  is  not  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  holding  hearings  on 
this  bill  early  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, at  which  time  all  interested  par- 
ties will  be  able  to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1973  (87  Stat.  466).  or  any  other 
law,  or  any  regulation  of  plan  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto,  and  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Act  of  January  3,  1974  (87  Stat. 
1071),  for  the  sward  to  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  in 
Docket  198  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, including  all  interest  and  invest- 
ment Income  accrued,  less  attorney  fees  and 
litigation  expenses,  shall  be  distributed  as 
provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  prepare  a  roll  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  who  were  bom 
on  or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  who  have  not 
participated  in  the  judgment  awarded  to  the 
Malheur  Paiutes  under  the  provisioi;s  of  the 
Act  of  August  20,  1964  (78  ftat.  563).  or  in 
any  other  judgments  under  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13,  1946 
(60  StAt.  1049),  as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  70  et 
seq.),  or  in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  December  18,  1971  (85  Stat. 
688),  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.). 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  governing  enrollment  proce- 
dures to  effect  this  Act,  including  a  deadline 
for  filing  enrollment  applications.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  regarding  the 
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eligibility  for  enrollment  of  an  applicant 
under  this  section  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  the 
funds  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  on  a  per  capita  basis,  in  amounts  as 
equal  as  possible,  to  the  individuals  enrolled 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  2  of  this  Act. 
The  per  capita  shares  of  living  Competent 
adults  shall  be  paid  directly  to  them.  Per 
capita  shares  of  deceased  individual  benefi- 
ciaries shall  be  determined  and  distributed 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Per  capita  shares  of  individuals 
under  age  eighteen  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  such  individuals. 

Sec.  4.  None  of  the  funds  distributed 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  income  taxes  or  be  considered  income 
or  resources  in  determining  eligibility  for  or 
the  amount  of  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.* 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON): 

S.  2154.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  a  rever- 
sionary interest  held  by  the  United 
States  in  certain  lands  located  in 
Christian  County.  Ky..  to  the  Shy  Flat 
Tabernacle  Cemetery,  Inc.,  Christian 
County,  Ky.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  and  myself,  a  bill  that 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture tc  ronvey.  without  consideration, 
to  the  Shy  Flat  Tabernacle  Cemetery 
Inc..  Christian  County.  Ky.,  a  rever- 
sionary interest  held  by  the  United 
States  in  a  1.52-acre  tract  that  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  1954. 

Among  the  many  major  legislative 
initiatives  that  have  been  introduced 
this  session,  this  measure  may  seem  to 
be  inconsequential.  However,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  concern  to  the 
members  of  the  Shy  Flat  Tabernacle 
Church  near  Dawson  Springs.  Ky. 

This  church  and  its  cemetery  are 
over  100  years  old.  The  church  was 
built  before  1880,  and  like  many  coun- 
try churches,  has  a  cemetery  on  its 
property  for  the  burial  of  its  members. 

Now.  however,  the  cemetery  is  run- 
ning out  of  room.  Since  many  living 
members  of  the  church  and  others 
have  relatives  buried  in  the  cemetery, 
they  are  interested  in  acquiring  some 
land  nearby. 

The  church  and  cemetery  are  locat- 
ed in  the  Pennyrile  State  Forest.  The 
land  on  which  the  church  would  like 
to  expand  its  cemetery  was  conveyed 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
from  the  United  States  in  1954.  For 
this  property  to  be  made  available  to 
the  church,  legislation  in  the  form  of 
what  we  have  proposed  will  be  re- 
quired. 

All  adjoining  land  has  been  exhaust- 
ed except  that  which  is  owned  by  the 


Conmionwealth  of  Kentucky,  with  re- 
versionary interests  held  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  has  no  objec- 
tion to  transfer  of  the  tract,  but  first 
must  be  released  from  the  reversion- 
ary interest. 

The  bottom  line.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
chance  to  do  a  good  turn  for  this 
church  and  its  members  and  I  hope 
that  this  bill  can  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and    summary    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2154 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  convey,  with- 
out consideration,  to  Shy  Flat  Tabernacle 
Cemetery,  Inc.,  Christian  County,  Ken- 
tucky, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  1.52  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  a  portion  of  the  real  property 
described  as  tract  numbered  1314  in  the 
quitclaim  deed  made  by  the  United  States, 
as  grantor,  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  dated  July  9, 
1954,  recorded  In  Christian  County,  Ken- 
tucky, in  deed  book  numbered  385,  page  504, 
which  the  United  States  may  hold  as  condi- 
tions contained  in  the  quitclaim  deed:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  conveyance  in  no  way  af- 
fects the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
coal,  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  (not  out- 
standing or  reserved  in  third  parties)  re- 
served by  the  United  States  in  the  deed: 
Provided  further.  That  this  conveyance  is 
made  so  long  as  the  lands  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  cemetery  purposes  by  Shy  Flat 
Tabernacle  Cemetery,  Inc.,  or  their  succes- 
sors. 

Sec.  2.  The  1.52  acre  tract  described  in  sec- 
tion 1  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Kentucky 
Highway  numbered  109,  touching  the  Tab- 
ernacle Church  and  Cemetery  on  the  west 
side,  and  is  more  particularly  described  as 
follows:  Beginning  at  an  iron  pipe  on  the 
west  side  of  an  old  road  the  same  being  the 
north  east  comer  of  the  Tabernacle  Ceme- 
tery pror>erty;  thence,  north  76  degrees  30 
minutes  east,  and  in  line  with  the  north  side 
of  the  above  mentioned  cemetery  237.90 
feet  to  an  iron  pipe  in  the  right-of-way  line 
of  Kentucky  Highway  numbered  109: 
thence,  in  line  with  the  right-of-way  line  of 
the  highway  south  54  degrees  45  minutes 
east  292.80  feet  to  an  iron  pipe  in  the  right- 
of-way  line  of  Kentucky  Highway  numbered 
109:  thence,  south  78  degrees  00  minutes 
west  and  in  line  with  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle  Cemetery  property  384.60  feet 
to  a  concrete  monument  the  same  being  the 
south  east  comer  of  the  cemetery  property: 
thence,  north  25  degrees  30  minutes  west 
and  in  line  with  the  east  side  of  said  ceme- 
tery 211.03  feet  to  an  iron  piiDe.  the  same 
being  the  place  of  the  beginning. 

Summary 
The  bill  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  convey,  without  consideration, 
to    Shy    Flat    T?bemacle    Cemetery.    Inc., 
Christian  County.  Ky..  a  reversionary  inter- 


est held  by  the  United  States  in  a  1.52-acre 
tract  that  had  been  transferred  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  1954.  The  bUl  also  provides 
that  the  land  must  be  used  exclusively  for 
cemetery  purposes  by  Shy  Flat  Tabernacle 
Cemetery.  Inc.,  and  their  successors. 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  2155.  A  bill  to  require  a  foreign 
country  to  be  declared  to  be  in  default 
before  payments  are  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  loans  owed  by  such 
country  or  credits  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  such  country  which  have 
been  guaranteed  or  assured  by  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

foreign  DEBT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  ago,  the  Senate  came  within 
nine  votes  of  acknowledging  Polish  de- 
fault on  loans  from  the  West.  That 
was  only  the  opening  shot  in  what  will 
be  a  continuing  battle  to  cut  off  credit 
to  the  Polish  military  regime,  to  E^ast- 
em-bloc  countries,  and  indirectly,  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  call  in  default 
any  nation  which  fails  to  meet  its  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  the  United 
States.  Specifically,  my  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  Treasury  or  other  Govern- 
ment corporations— such  as  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— from 
paying  on  loan  guarantees  or  agree- 
ments unless  the  borrowing  country 
has  officially  been  declared  in  default. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
put  backbone  into  our  official  reaction 
to  martial  law  in  Poland.  Five  thou- 
sand Poles  have  been  detained  without 
charge  and  without  accounting.  Mar- 
tial law  has  been  imposed,  movement 
toward  democracy  has  been  crushed, 
and  Stalinistic  repression  of  the  Polish 
people  continues.  The  West  has  re- 
sponded with  a  great  deal  of  hand- 
wringing  and  a  few  ineffective  trade 
sanctions. 

Not  only  have  we  failed  to  take 
tough  action  on  Poland,  we  are  quietly 
bailing  out  the  banks  involved 
through  an  unusual,  some  say  illegal. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  proce- 
dure. The  CCC  plans  to  pay  $71  mil- 
lion in  February,  and  $876  million  over 
the  next  2  years,  for  Polish  agricultur- 
al loans  which  are  overdue  to  U.S. 
banks.  The  CCC's  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations require  banks  to  first  give  a 
notice  of  default,  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  confirm,  before  any  pay- 
ment is  made.  These  rules  don't  apply 
in  the  case  of  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  for  years,  our  trade 
and  economic  relationships  with  the 
Soviet-bloc  countries  have  hardly  been 
in  our  own  best  interest.  The  benefits 
of  expanded  trade  with  the  West  were 
supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  Soviet 
good  behavior.  And  the  Soviet  Union 
has  certainly  benefited  by  using  its 
East  European  allies  as  a  conduit  for 
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Western  goods  and  technology— essen- 
tially forcing  those  countries  to  absorb 
the  hard  currency  debts  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  otherwise  be  forced  to  pick 
up.  When  Poland's  debt  payments 
were  stretched  out  in  April  of  last 
year.  Western  creditors  included  a  so- 
called  tank  clause,  calling  for  default 
in  the  event  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances such  as  internal  repression. 
No*  that  these  exceptional  circum- 
stances have  occurred,  and  Poland  has 
fallen  behind  in  payments  to  almost 
all  its  Western  creditors,  the  trade 
that  was  intended  to  bind  East  to  West 
with  hoops  of  gold  is  binding  our  own 
hands  instead. 

Last  month,  Romania  became  the 
second  Soviet-bloc  country  to  go  into 
arrears  on  its  debts  to  the  United 
States.  Faced  with  a  last  minute  ulti- 
matum from  our  State  Department, 
Romania  made  a  $5.8  million  payment 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
but  private  bankers  confirm  that  Ro- 
mania is  behind  by  as  much  as  $1  bil- 
lion in  payments  to  its  Western  credi- 
tors. The  Eastem-bloc  country  is  now 
attempting  to  arrange  a  limited  re- 
scheduling of  its  outstanding  hard  cur- 
rency debt,  believed  to  total  between 
$10  and  $14  billion.  Some  bankers  pre- 
dict that  Himgary  and  East  Germany 
will  be  the  next  Soviet-bloc  countries 
to  fall  behind  in  payments  to  the 
West. 

Administration  officials  argue  that  if 
we  declare  any  of  these  countries  in 
default,  we  would  cause  financial 
havoc  in  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which  in  turn  would  rain  havoc  upon 
Western  financial  institutions  and  gov- 
ernments. The  inference  is  incredi- 
ble—that we  must  continue  to  prop  up 
the  military  government  of  Poland 
and  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
order  to  save  our  own  financial 
system. 

Our  seeming  paralysis  on  the  ques- 
tion of  default  just  underscores  our 
credibility  crisis  abroad.  U.S.  threats 
to  use  the  economic  measures  avail- 
able to  us— to  deny  the  East  the  bene- 
fits of  trade— no  longer  carry  any 
weight.  They  are  not  credible  to  our 
adversaries  or  to  our  allies.  A  declara- 
tion of  default  would  help  restore  that 
missing  credibility. 

A  declaration  of  default  would  also 
aggravate  the  financial  strains  already 
apparent  in  the  Soviet  economy,  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  continue  their  unprecedented 
military  buildup.  Even  though  the 
Soviet  gross  national  product  is  only 
60  percent  as  large  as  ours,  the  Soviet 
investment  in  arms  is  much  larger— ex- 
ceeding U.S.  investment  by  80  to  90 
percent  during  the  last  5  years.  As 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Fred  C. 
Ikle  testified  before  my  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
this  buildup  occurred  during  the 
period  called  detente,  when  East- West 
trade  expanded  and  when  the  West 


supplied  an  estimated  $80  billion  in 
credits  to  Soviet-bloc  countries.  Mr. 
Ikle  testified  that— 

By  propping  up  the  economies  of  the 
Soviet  empire  with  Western  credits,  we 
made  it  easier  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  fi- 
nance its  military  buildup. 

Secretary  Ikle  also  stated  that,  if  a 
Soviet-bloc  country  such  as  Poland  is 
declared  in  default— 

The  sky  will  not  fall  on  the  West.  A  limit- 
ed but  significant  piece,  though,  may  fall  on 
the  East.  The  pain  in  the  West  would  be 
quite  tolerable.  It  would  be  confined  mainly 
to  those  financial  institutions  and  traders 
who  argued  that  we  should  extend  a 
"carrot"  to  the  East  to  induce  good  behav- 
ior, but  who  are  now  opposed  to  withdraw- 
ing this  "carrot"  when  the  behavior  repeat- 
edly is  abominable. 

American  citizens  are  taxed  twice  for 
the  Soviet  military  buildup:  First,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  buildup  necessitates 
an  increase  in  our  own  defense  budget, 
and  a  second  time,  when  our  Govern- 
ment subsidizes  bad  old  loans  and  new 
loans  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  is  time  to 
put  the  financial  responsibility  for  the 
Eastem-bloc  nations  back  where  it  be- 
longs— squarely  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
intend  to  continue  hearings  on  the 
issue  of  Soviet-bloc  debt,  and,  if  ne- 
cesssary,  to  force  a  vote  on  default 
once  again.  Many  years  ago,  Lenin  pre- 
dicted that  capitalistic  nations  would 
fight  amongst  themselves  to  sell 
Russia  the  rope  it  would  use  to  hang 
them.  The  alliance  must  not  let  itself 
become  so  intimidated  by  the  implica- 
tions of  a  credit  cutoff  that  it  proves 
him  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2155 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
funds  may  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  or  out  of  any  fund  of  a 
government  corporation  to  any  private  indi- 
vidual or  corporation  in  satisfaction  of  any 
assurance  agreement  or  payment  guarantee 
or  other  form  of  loan  guarantee  entered 
Into  by  any  agency  or  corporation  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  respect  to 
loans  made  and  credits  extended  to  any  for- 
eign country,  unless  such  country  has  been 
declared  to  be  in  default  of  its  debt  to  such 
individual  or  corporation. 


I  S.  2156 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NiCKLES): 
S.  2158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  utilize  alternative 
work  schedules  for  their  employees 
when  the  use  of  such  schedules  will 
improve  productivity  or  service  to  the 
public  and  will  be  cost  effective,  and 


for  other  purposes  to  the  Committee 
of  Govermental  Affairs. 

ALTERNATIVE  WORK  SCHEDULES 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  Senator  Nickles  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish as  a  permanent  program  an  exper- 
imental one  created  by  the  Federal 
EUnployees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978,  Public 
Law  95-390. 

Under  the  1978  act,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  created  and 
evaluated  work  schedules  that  vary 
from  the  traditional  weekly  schedule 
of  5  days  of  8  hours  each.  These  sched- 
ules were  divided  into  two  basic  types: 
Flexible  schedules,  which  widen  the 
band  of  hours  in  a  day  within  which 
an  employee  can  perform  his  regular 
work;  and  compressed  schedules,  with 
daily  hours  fixed  in  advance  by  man- 
agement, but  with  a  weekly  pattern 
different  from  that  of  the  traditional 
schedule,  such  as  4  days  of  10  hours 
each. 

The  experiment  found  that  appro- 
priately designed  and  controlled  alter- 
native work  schedules  are  beneficial  to 
agencies,  employees,  and  the  public. 
Alternative  work  schedules  can  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  an  organiza- 
tion or  unit  and  increase  its  service  to 
the  public  without  adding  to  the  cost 
of  agency  operations. 

However,  the  study  suggested  the 
need  for  specific  criteria  that  must  be 
met  in  order  to  use  an  alternative 
work  schedule,  and  for  greater  man- 
agement control  over  the  decision  to 
begin  or  to  terminate  an  alternative 
work  schedule.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
posal allows  alternative  work  sched- 
ules only  when  the  head  of  the  agency 
determines  that  their  use  would  im- 
prove productivity  or  provide  greater 
service  to  the  public  and  not  increase 
the  cost  of  agency  operations.  In  addi- 
tion, compressed  schedules  could  be 
used  only  if  the  agency  head  first  ob- 
tains the  approval  of  the  Office  of 
Persoruiel  Management.  Any  alterna- 
tive work  schedule  would  have  to  be 
terminated  immediately  if  the  agency 
head  or  the  Office  of  Persoruiel  Man- 
agement determines  that  it  is  no 
longer  fulfilling  the  established  crite- 
ria. The  light  would  be  reserved  to 
management  to  decide  not  to  begin  an 
alternative  work  schedule,  or  to  termi- 
nate such  a  schedule  previously  au- 
thorized. However,  once  the  decision  is 
made  by  management  to  allow  or  ter- 
minate an  alternative  work  schedule, 
the  normal  labor-management  provi- 
sions would  apply. 

The  proposal  directs  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Majiagement  to  prescribe 
regulations  defining  the  periods 
during  which  employees  on  alternative 
work  schedules  would  be  entitled  to 
overtime  pay  and  premium  pay  for 
working  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a 
holiday,  with  the  requirement  that  an 
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employee  may  not  receive  greater 
overtime  or  other  premium  pay  as  a 
result  of  electing  the  number  of  hours 
or  times  of  day  or  week  he  works. 
Under  this  standard,  as  an  example, 
an  employee  who  chooses  to  work 
during  night  pay  hours  would  not  re- 
ceive night  pay  solely  as  a  result  of 
that  election,  but  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive night  pay  to  the  extent  that 
such  pay  would  have  been  provided 
under  a  regular  work  schedule.  The 
premium  pay  provision  would  also 
allow  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment to  specify,  for  example,  that 
overtime  for  a  compressed  schedule 
begins  after  the  10  hours  scheduled 
for  each  of  4  days.  For  employees  on 
alternative  work  schedules,  these 
OPM  regulations  would  supersede  to 
the  extent  necessary  the  overtime  pro- 
visions in  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
those  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  certain  provisions 
concerning  pay  for  night,  Sunday,  or 
holiday  work,  and  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

If  an  employee  on  a  compressed 
schedule  is  relieved  from  work  on  a 
day  due  to  a  holiday,  he  would  receive 
straight-time  pay  for  the  number  of 
hours,  such  as  10,  provided  for  that 
day  by  the  compressed  schedule. 

Under  the  proposal,  an  employee 
could  voluntarily  work  extra  hours 
and  use  these  credit  hours  at  another 
time  within  the  pay  period  or  in  a  sub- 
sequent pay  period.  The  carryover  of 
credit  hours  to  another  pay  period 
would  generally  be  limited  to  24  such 
hours,  but  under  OPM  regulations  the 
carryover  could  be  limited  to  fewer 
hours. 

The  proposal  allows  the  participa- 
tion of  part-time  employees  by  amend- 
ing the  definition  of  part-time  employ- 
ment in  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
put  on  a  biweekly  rather  than  weekly 
basis  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
hours  worked  in  the  case  of  alterna- 
tive work  schedules. 

The  proposal  provides  that,  in  ad- 
ministering the  annual  leave  earning 
rate  provision  and  certain  other  provi- 
sions that  are  defined  in  terms  of 
workdays,  the  reference  to  a  day 
means  8  hours  in  the  case  of  employ- 
ees under  alternative  work  schedules. 
This  provision  insures,  for  example, 
that  the  rate  at  which  annual  leave  is 
earned  is  kept  the  same  for  employees 
whose  hours  worked  per  day  may 
differ  from  8  hours.  However,  employ- 
ees would  be  able  to  use  their  leave  at 
the  rate  of  their  scheduled  workday. 

Finally,  the  proposal  makes  techni- 
cal changes  concerning  the  provision 
of  title  5  that  allows  employees  to  take 
time  off  from  their  regular  work 
schedule  for  religious  reasons.  This 
provision,  which  was  originally  en- 
acted as  a  part  of  Public  Law  95-390, 
would  be  moved  to  chapter  61  from 
chapter  55,  reflecting  that  hours  taken 
off  for  religious  observance  are  more 


appropriately  viewed  as  an  adjustment 
to  the  work  schedule  that  is  offset  by 
additional  work,  rather  than  as  com- 
pensatory time  off  earned  by  working 
overtime.  The  provision  would  require 
that  the  additional  work  to  offset  the 
absence  must  be  performed  at  times 
satisfactory  to  the  agency. 

I  believe  there  is  considerable  merit 
in  extending  this  program.  The  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  has  found 
that  alternative  work  schedules  can 
produce  improvements  in  productivity, 
greater  service  to  the  public,  and 
added  savings  in  costs.  Equally  impor- 
tant, however,  is  the  fact  that  workers 
have  had  a  very  positive  experience 
with  the  concept  of  the  flexitime  and 
the  compressed  work  week.  Many 
people  are  coming  into  the  work  force 
today,  especially  women,  who  need 
flexible  schedules.  They  are  produc- 
tive people,  yet  they  are  not  able  to 
work  exactly  the  hours  that  have  been 
regarded  as  traditional.  Moreover,  vir- 
tually every  experimental  program  in- 
volving flexible  work  schedules  has 
demonstrated  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  morale  of  employees. 
And  there  is  greater  job  satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
supports  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. And  this  bill  in  fact  reflects  the 
administration's  proposal.  With  the 
exp»-;rimental  program  due  to  expire 
on  March  31.  1982.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  can  act  swiftly  on  this 
matter. 

At  this  point,  I  will  set  forth  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 

The  first  section  of  the  draft  bill  consists 
of  amendments  to  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  con- 
sists of  amendments  to  chapter  61  of  title  5. 
Paragraph  (1)  adds  a  new  section  6102  to 
chapter  61,  entitled  "Alternative  work 
schedules." 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  6102  pro- 
vides definitions  for  the  alternative  work 
schedules  program.  "Agency"  is  defined  as 
an  Executive  agency  and  a  military  depart- 
ment, thereby  establishing  the  permissible 
coverage  of  this  program.  "Basic  work  re- 
quirement' means  the  number  of  hours  in 
an  employee's  normal  biweekly  pay  period. 
"Alternative  work  schedule"  is  defined  as  a 
work  schedule  which  falls  outside  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  five  fixed  8-hour  days  per 
week.  "Compressed  work  schedule"  is  de- 
fined as  a  type  of  alternative  work  schedule 
under  which  a  full-time  employee  would 
perform  his  80  hours  of  work  per  pay  period 
in  less  than  10  full  workdays.  'Credit  hour  " 
is  defined  as  an  extra  hour  which  an  em- 
ployee works  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  an 
hour  less  at  another  time  within  the  same 
pay  period  or  In  a  subsequent  pay  period. 
The  decision  to  work  credit  hours  would  be 
entirely  voluntary,  and  coercion  would  not 
be  permitted. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  6102  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  and  termination 
of  alternative  work  schedules.  Under  para- 
graph (1),  the  head  of  an  agency  would  be 
permitted  to  establish  an  alternative  work 
schedule  If  he  determined  that  It  would  im- 
prove productivity  or  provide  greater  service 
to  the  public,  and  would  not  add  to  the  cost 


of  agency  operations.  Paragraph  (2)  would 
direct  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
to  require  an  agency  to  obtain  prior  approv- 
al of  the  Office  before  using  a  compressed 
work  schedule.  Paragraph  (3)  would  require 
either  the  head  of  the  agency  or  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  terminate  any 
alternative  work  schedule  that  is  not  fulfill- 
ing the  objectives  set  forth  under  paragraph 
(1). 

Subsection  (c)  of  new  section  6102  would 
require  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
time  when  employees  under  alternative 
work  schedules  would  receive  overtime  pay 
or  other  premium  pay.  These  regulations, 
which  would  supersede  the  normal  provi- 
sions of  law  on  premium  pay.  would  include 
provisions  ensuring  that  employees  under 
alternative  work  schedules  would  receive  no 
more  premium  pay  than  they  would  receive 
if  they  were  under  a  regular  work  schedule 
by  reason  of  the  hours  or  times  they  elect  to 
work. 

Subsection  <d)  would  require  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  accumulation  and  use  of 
credit  hours.  The  regulations  would  Include 
limits  on  the  number  of  credit  hours  em- 
ployees would  be  permitted  to  carry  forward 
from  one  pay  period  to  another.  The  regula- 
tions would  not  permit  more  than  24  hours 
to  be  carried  forward. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  would  replace  the  present 
section  6106  of  title  5,  prohibiting  the  vase  of 
time  clocks  in  Executive  departments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent section  6106.  concerning  the  adjust- 
ment of  work  schedules  for  religious  observ- 
ances. The  prohibition  on  the  use  of  time 
clocks  was  originally  enacted  in  1899,  and 
applies  only  in  Executive  departments,  and 
only  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re- 
moval of  this  provision  would  ensure  that 
all  agencies,  including  Executive  depart- 
ments, have  the  flexibility  to  use  whatever 
type  of  time  accounting  system  is  most  ap- 
propriate In  a  particular  work  setting,  both 
for  employees  in  alternative  work  schedules 
and  for  those  on  regular  work  schedules. 
The  new  section  6106  is  very  similar  in  sub- 
stance to  the  present  section  5550a  of  title  5. 
but  would  place  this  provision  In  a  more  log- 
ical place  in  title  5.  In  all  cases,  employees 
who  choose  to  perform  additional  work  in 
order  to  offset  planned  absences  for  reli- 
gious purF>oses  would  be  allowed  to  perform 
such  additional  work  only  at  times  satisfac- 
tory to  the  agency. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  -(a1  would 
amend  the  analysis  of  chapter  61  to  reflect 
the  amendments  made  by  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2). 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  would  amend  the  definition  of  "part- 
time  career  employment"  In  section  3401  of 
title  5.  to  reflect  the  possibility  of  part-time 
employment  under  an  alternative  work 
schedule. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  would  repeal  section  5550a.  now  re- 
placed by  the  new  section  6106.  and  amend 
the  analysis  of  chapter  55  accordingly. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  would  amend  section  7106(a)(2)  of  title  5 
to  add  to  the  list  of  management  rights 
under  labor-management  relations  the  ex- 
clusive management  right  not  to  authorize 
use  of  an  alternative  work  schedule  under 
the  new  section  6102,  or  to  terminate  the 
use  of  any  such  schedule  previously  author- 
ized. While  management  would  thus  be  able 
to  refuse  to  allow  an  alternative  work  sched- 
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ule.  any  decision  by  management  to  Insti- 
tute such  a  schedule  would  be  fully  subject 
to  normal  labor-management  processes. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amendments  made  by  the  bill  would  be  ef- 
fective on  March  29,  1982  (the  termination 
date  of  the  alternative  work  schedules  ex- 
perimental program  under  Public  Law  95- 
390),  or  on  the  date  of  enactment,  whichev- 
er is  later. 

Section  2(b)  would  require  the  head  of  an 
agency  to  review,  within  90  days  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  every  alternative  work 
schedule  established  under  Public  Law  95- 
390.  If  the  head  of  the  agency  determines 
any  such  schedule  is  not  fulfilling  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  new  section  6102(b)(1)  of 
title  5,  the  schedule  must  be  terminated. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2156 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  61  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  section  6101  a  new  sec- 
tion 6102.  as  follows: 
"1 6102.  Alternative  work  schedules 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  'agency'  means  an  Executive  agency 
and  a  military  department; 

"(2)  'basic  work  requirement'  means  the 
number  of  hours,  excluding  overtime  hours, 
which  an  employee  is  required  to  work  or 
account  for  by  leave  or  otherwise  in  a  bi- 
weekly pay  period. 

"(3)  'alternative  work  schedule'  means  a 
work  schedule  under  which  an  agency  per- 
mits or  requires  an  employee  to  fulfill  his 
basic  work  requirement  at  hours  different 
from  the  working  hours  that  would  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  employee  under  section 
6101(aK2>-<3)  of  this  title: 

"(4)  'compressed  work  schedule'  means  an 
alternative  work  schedule  under  which  the 
80-hour  basic  work  requirement  for  a  full- 
time  employee  is  scheduled  to  be  performed 
in  leas  than  10  full  workdays;  and 

"(5)  'credit  hour'  means  an  hour  which  an 
agency  permits  an  employee  to  work  volun- 
tarily in  excess  of  the  employee's  basic  work 
requirement  in  a  pay  period  and  which  may 
be  credited  by  the  employee  toward  his 
basic  work  requirement  in  the  same  or  a 
subsequent  pay  period. 

"(bXl)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6101(a)(2)-(3)  of  this  title,  the  head 
of  an  agency  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, establish  one  or  more  alternative 
work  schedules  for  use  in  the  agency  or  in 
subordinate  elements  in  the  agency,  if  the 
head  of  the  agency  determines  that  the  use 
of  an  alternative  work  schedule— 

"(A)  would  improve  productivity  or  pro- 
vide greater  service  to  the  public:  and 

"(B)  would  not  add  to  the  cost  of  agency 
operations. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  require  that  an  agency  obtain  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Office  before  authorizing  use 
of  a  compressed  work  schedule. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  negotiated  agreement,  any  alterna- 
tive work  schedule  that  is  found  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  or  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  to  no  longer  be  fulfill- 


ing the  objectives  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(1)(A)-(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  termi- 
nated inmiediately. 

•■(c)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  pe- 
riods during  which  an  employee  under  an  al- 
ternative work  schedule  shall  be  entitled  to 
overtime  pay  and  premium  pay  for  work  at 
night  or  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  and  such 
regulations  shall  supersede,  to  the  extent 
inconsistent  therewith,  the  provisions  of 
sections  5343(f).  5542(a).  5543(a)(1),  5544, 
5545(a),  5546(a)-(b)  and  (d)-(e),  and  5550  of 
this  title,  section  4107(e)(2)-(5)  of  title  38, 
section  7  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office  under  this  subsection  shall  include 
provisions  ensuring  that  an  employee  under 
an  alternative  work  schedule  does  not,  by 
reason  of  the  times  at  which  he  elects  to 
fulfill  his  basic  work  requirement,  receive  a 
greater  amount  of  overtime  pay  or  other 
premium  pay  than  he  would  have  received 
had  he  not  been  under  an  alternative  work 
schedule. 

"(d)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  ac- 
cumulation and  use  of  credit  hours  by  em- 
ployees under  alternative  work  schedules. 
The  regulations  shall  include  limitations, 
not  to  exceed  24  hours,  on  the  number  of 
credit  hours  employees  may  be  permitted  to 
carry  forward  from  one  pay  period  to  an- 
other. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  under  an 
alternative  work  schedule,  references  to  a 
day  or  workday  (or  to  multiples  or  parts 
thereof)  in  sections  6303(a),  6304,  6307(a) 
and  (c),  6323,  6326,  and  8339(m)  of  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  8  hours 
(or  to  the  respective  multiples  or  parts 
thereof).": 

(2)  amending  section  6106  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"56106.  Adjustment  of  work  schedules  for 
religious  observances 

"(a)  An  employee  whose  personal  religious 
beliefs  require  his  abstention  from  work 
during  certain  periods  of  time  may  elect  to 
perform  work,  at  times  satisfju:tory  to  his 
agency,  in  addition  to  his  regularly  sched- 
uled tour  of  duty,  and  such  additional  work 
shall  be  credited  by  the  agency  to  the  em- 
ployee to  offset  absences  from  work  during 
the  employee's  regularly  scheduled  tour  of 
duty,  if  such  absences  are  due  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  employee's  personal  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
'agency'  has  the  meaning  given  it  in  section 
5541(1)  of  thU  title. 

"(c)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  ap- 
plication of  this  section  in  Executive  agen- 
cies and  military  departments,  and  the 
heads  of  other  agencies  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  prescribe  regulations  governing 
the  application  of  this  section  in  their  re- 
spective agencies.  Regulations  prescribed 
under  this  section  may  provide  for  such  ex- 
ceptions as  may  be  necessary  to  efficiently 
carry  out  the  mission  of  the  agency  or  agen- 
cies involved.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  analysis  of  chapter 
61- 

(A)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  6101  the  following  new  item: 

"6102.  Alternative  work  schedules.";  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 6106  to  read  as  follows: 


"6106.  Adjustment  of  work  schedules  for  re- 
ligious observances.". 

(b)  Section  3401(2)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "week"  the  following:  "(or  32  to  64 
hours  a  biweekly  pay  period  in  the  case  of 
an  alternative  work  schedule  under  section 
6102  of  this  title) '. 

(c)  Section  55S0a  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed,  and  the  item  relating  to 
such  section  is  struck  from  the  analysis  of 
chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Section  7106(a)(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (C)(ii): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  place  there- 
of"; and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'"(E)  not  to  authorize  the  use  of  an  alter- 
native work  schedule  under  section  6102  of 
this  title,  or  to  terminate  the  use  of  any 
such  schedule  which  has  been  previously 
authorized. ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  on  March  29.  1982,  or 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichev- 
er is  later. 

(b)  Any  alternative  work  schedule  which 
has  been  established  under  Public  Law  95- 
390  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  and  shall  be  terminated  within  90 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  or  nego- 
tiated agreement,  if  the  head  of  the  agency 
determines  that  the  schedule  is  not  fulfill- 
ing the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
6102(b)(l)(A)-(B)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dixon): 
S.  2157.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL  NATIONAL 
HEKITAGE  CORRIDOR 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  establish  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  (I.  &  M.)  Canal  National 
Heritage  Corridor.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator 
Dixon,  is  Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation,  and  our  very  able  colleague 
from  the  Illinois  congressional  delega- 
tion. Representative  Corcoran,  is  en- 
tering companion  legislation  in  the 
House. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
linked  the  Illinois  River  with  Lake 
Michigan  and  thus  established  a  direct 
water  transportation  route  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  French-Canadian  explorer 
Louis  Joliet  first  discovered  the  need 
for  the  waterway  and  Irish  and 
German  laborers  began  work  on  the 
canal  in  1836;  10  years  later  the  canal 
was  completed  and  Chicago  began  to 
develop  as  the  center  of  midwestern 
commerce  and  trade.  Eventually,  a 
new  waterway— the  Chicago  Sanitary 
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and  Ship  Canal— replaced  the  need  for 
the  old  I.  &  M.  Since  that  time  many 
canal  enthusiasts  have  dreamed  of 
using  the  waterway  not  as  an  active 
transportation  corridor,  but  rather  for 
its  potential  for  fishing  or  hiking. 

Citizens  from  communities  sur- 
rounding the  canal  volunteered  their 
time  and  energy  to  restore  the  canal 
and  the  State  of  Illinois  developed 
portions  of  the  canal  as  a  State  park. 
During  the  last  Congress,  the  Interior 
Department  was  directed,  at  my 
urging,  to  study  the  historic,  natural, 
and  recreational  potential  of  the  Illi- 
nois suid  Michigan  Canal.  The  study 
by  the  Interior  Department  featured 
the  input  of  more  than  100  lUinois- 
ans— including  industrialists,  local 
park  district  officials,  and  private  con- 
servationists—and incorporated  the 
recommendations  gathered  at  four 
public  hearings.  The  report  found 
more  than  200  historic  structures, 
nearly  40  unique  natural  areas,  and 
numerous  geologic  and  archeoioglc 
sites.  The  report,  issued  last  year  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  recom- 
mended preservation  of  historic  and 
natural  sites  and  development  of  a  rec- 
reational trail  from  Chicago  to  La- 
Salle,  111.  When  the  report  was  issued, 
I  met  with  Secretary  of  Interior  James 
Watt,  who  gave  his  support  to  the  con- 
cept and  termed  its  recommendations, 
"daring  and  precedent-setting." 

After  months  of  study,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  this  legislation  which  will 
create  the  first  nationally  designated 
recreational  area  In  Illinois.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  think  that  of  the  nearly  80  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  national  park  system, 
only  one  12-acre  site— the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Home  in  Spingf  ield— Ls  in  Illi- 
nois. 

Several  additions  to  the  national 
park  system  that  are  not  literally  na- 
tional parks  have  been  made  by  the 
Congress  over  recent  years.  National 
recreation  areas  and  national  reserves 
have  been  established  and  my  legisla- 
tion would  establish  the  I.  &  M.  Canal 
as  a  National  Heritiage  Corridor. 
These  new  disignations  do  not  include 
the  strict  environmental  restrictions 
of  national  parks  and  under  my  bill  no 
land  or  property  would  be  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Govermr.ent.  The  State  of 
Illinois  already  owns  much  of  the 
canal  which  is  surrounded  by  a  vigor- 
ous industrial  belt,  so  Federal  acquisi- 
tion or  strict  environmental  standards 
are  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a 
commission  to  market  and  promote 
the  resources  of  the  corridor  and  sur- 
rounding communities,  as  well  as  assist 
local  land  managing  agencies— particu- 
larly park  districts,  forest  preserves 
and  the  State— in  carrying  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Park 
Service  report.  The  Commission  would 
consist  of  15  members,  representing  a 
balance  of  government,  business,  and 
industry:  and  historical,  natural  and 


recreational  interests.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  charged  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Park  Service  report,  which  include: 
The  stabilization  of  the  canal  struc- 
ture and  its  renovation  for  interpreta- 
tion and  recreation;  the  establishment 
of  an  intermittent  recreational  trail 
from  Sujnmit  to  LaSalle,  111.;  the  re- 
tention of  the  natural  setting  of  the 
trail;  and  the  restoration  of  historic 
buildings. 

Because  the  corridor  lies  amidst  an 
Industrial  area,  the  Commission  is  also 
required  to  consider  and  encourage 
economic  development.  Local  business 
interests  have  been  involved  in  the 
formation  of  the  Heritage  Corridor 
proposal  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
and  have  assisted  in  the  drafting  of 
this  legislation.  A  study  by  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  concluded  that 
some  700  jobs  could  be  created  in 
motel  and  restaurant  businesses  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Heritage  Cor- 
ridor and  this  legislation  calls  for  a 
more  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
economic  impact  of  the  Heritage  Cor- 
ridor proposal. 

Mr,  President,  this  is,  indeed,  an  ex- 
citing and  unprecedented  proposal.  It 
provides  recreational  opportunities  to 
millions  of  lUinoisans,  and  offers  the 
potential  for  increased  job  opportuni- 
ties to  hundreds  who  live  along  the 
corridor.  It  will  preserve  and  protect 
the  historic  and  natural  resources 
along  the  canal,  and  will  maintain  the 
vitality  of  existing  industries  and  en- 
courage the  further  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  communities  surrounding 
the  csuial.  It  results  from  extraordi- 
nary cooperation  by  local  interests— 
both  public  and  private— and  I  fully 
intend  to  continue  this  cooperative 
effort  toward  establishing  the  I.  &c  M. 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  and  editorials  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  in  support  of  the  Heritage 
Corridor  and  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
story  on  the  proposal  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and    editorials    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2157 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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FINDING  AND  PURPOSE 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  An  abundance  of  sites  and  structures 
within  the  corridor  defined  by  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  from  Chicago  to  La- 
Salle, Illinois,  symbolize  In  physical  form 
the  cultural  evolution  from  prehistoric  ab- 
original tribes  living  in  naturally  formed 
ecosystems  through  European  exploration. 
19th  century  settlement,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry right  up  to  present  day  social  pat- 
terns and  industrial  technology. 

(2)  The  corridor  has  become  one  of  the 
most  heavily  industrialized  regions  of  the 
Nation  with  potential  for  further  expansion 
and  continued  modernization.  The  area  is 
currently  experiencing  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment and  industrial  migration.  Designa- 
tion of  the  corridor  as  provided  in  this  Act 
may  provide  the  stimulus  required  to  retain 
existing  Industry  and  to  provide  for  further 
growth  and  commercial  revitalization. 

(3)  Despite  efforts  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, volunteer  associations  and  pri- 
vate business,  the  natural,  cultural,  historic, 
and  recreational  resources  of  the  corridor 
have  not  realized  their  full  potential  social 
value  and  may  be  lost  without  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  retain, 
enhance,  and  interpret,  for  the  benefit  and 
inspiration  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, the  cultural,  historic,  natural,  recre- 
ational and  economic  resources  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal  Corridor,  where 
feasible,  consistent  with  a  policy  of  contin- 
ued economic  growth.  The  actions  taken 
under  this  Act  to  achieve  this  purpose  shall 
emphasize  voluntary  cooperation,  shall  uti- 
lize existing  authorities  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  and  shall  be  undertaken 
in  such  manner  as  will  enhance  economic 
growth. 

definitions 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Corridor"  means  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal  National  Heritage 
Corridor  established  under  section  3. 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the  Il- 
linois and  Michigan  Canal  Heritage  Corri- 
dor Commission  established  by  section  4. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(4)  The  term  "National  Park  Service 
reijort""  means  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  National  Park  -Service  in 
October  of  1981  containing  a  conceptual 
plan  and  Implementation  strategies  for  the 
Corridor. 

(5)  The  term  "conceptual  plan "  means  the 
goals,  objectives,  and  action  statements  of 
the  conceptual  plan  presented  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  report  and  updated  and 
revised  by  the  Commission. 

(6)  The  term  "Canal '"  means  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal. 

establishment;  boundaries;  administration 
Sec.  3  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  there  is  hereby  established  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  National  Heritage  Cor- 
ridor. The  corridor  shall  consist  of  the  areas 
depicted  on  the  map  dated and  num- 
bered   ,  entitled -.  Such  map 

shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  Offices  of  the  Commission 
established  under  section  4  and  in  the  Of- 
fices of  the  National  Park  Service.  Upon  a 
request  of  the  Commission  signed  by  not 
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less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  make  minor  revisions  of  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  Corridor.  The  Corridor  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE    ILLINOIS    AND    MICHI- 
GAN CANAL  HZnlTAGE  CORRIDOR  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The-e  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  commission  to 
be  luiown  as  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
Heritage  Corridor  Commission  which  shall 
administer  the  Corridor  and  carry  out  the 
duties  specified  in  section  9  of  this  Act. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  STUDY 

Sec.  5.  Except  to  the  extent  that  prior 
studies  have  provided  such  analysis  with  re- 
spect to  the  National  Park  Service  Report, 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  government  and  the  private  sector, 
conduct  a  study  of  the  economic  impact  of 
activities  recommended  in  the  National 
Park  Service  Report.  Such  study  shall  be 
carried  out  only  if  50  percent  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  conduct  the  study  have  been 
provided  to  the  Secretary.  The  study  shall 
be  completed  not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  impose  any  environmental,  occu- 
pational, safety,  or  other  rules,  regulations, 
standards,  or  permit  processes  which  are 
different  from  those  presently  applicable,  or 
which  would  be  applicable,  had  the  Corridor 
not  been  established. 

(b)  The  designation  of  a  national  heritage 
corridor  shall  not  impose  any  change  in 
Federal  environmental  quality  standards. 
No  portion  of  the  Corridor  which  is  subject 
to  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  in  1977  (Public  Law  95-95),  may  be 
designated  as  Class  1  for  purposes  of  such 
part  C  solely  by  reason  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Corridor.  No  State  or  Federal  agency 
shall  impose  more  restrictive  water  use  des- 
ignations or  water  quality  standards  upon 
uses  of,  or  discharges  to,  waters  of  the  State 
or  waters  of  the  United  States,  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  Corridor  solely  by  reason  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Corridor.  Nothing 
in  the  designation  of  the  Corridor  shall 
abridge,  restrict,  or  alter  applicable  rules, 
regulations,  or  standards  and  review  proce- 
dures for  permitting  of  facilities  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  Corridor,  including  rules, 
regulations,  or  standards  under  the  follow- 
ing Acts: 

(1)  The  Clean  Air  Act. 

(2)  The  Clean  Water  Act. 

(3)  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

(4)  The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

(5)  The  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act. 

(6)  The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899. 

(7)  The  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act. 

(8)  The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972. 

(c)  The  Commission,  or  other  public  or 
private  entities  may  fund  the  installation  of 
fencing,  warning  signs,  and  other  protective 
features  satisfactory  to  adjacent  property 
owners  or  users  and  public  managing  agen- 
cies and  to  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  not  require  any  such  installation. 
Participation  in  Corridor  programs  by  any 
firm,  public,  or  private  owners  shall  be  vol- 
untary. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  he  con- 
strued to  vest  in  the  Commission  any  au- 
thority— 

(1)  to  establish  or  modify  any  regulatory 
authority  of  any  State  or  local  government. 


including  any  authority  relating  to  land  use 
regulations,  environmental  quality,  or  pipe- 
line or  utility  crossings, 

(2)  to  modify  any  policy  of  any  public  land 
managing  agency,  or 

(3)  to  establish  or  modify  any  authority  of 
any  government  agency  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  lands  or  interests  in  lands. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  diminish,  enlarge, 
or  modify  any  right  of  the  State  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  to  exercise  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  with  the  Corridor 
or  of  rights  to  tax  persons,  corporations, 
franchises,  or  property,  including  mineral  or 
other  interests  in  or  on  lands  or  waters 
within  the  Corridor. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  8.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  15 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  ex  officio,  or  his  designee; 

(2)  The  director  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  ex  officio,  or  his  des- 
ignee; 

(3)  The  director  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Community  Affairs, 
ex  officio,  or  his  designee; 

'4)  The  president  of  the  Board  for  the 
Chicago  Metropolitan  Ssmitary  District,  ex 
officio,  or  his  designee. 

(5)  One  representative  of  a  forest  preserve 
district  in  the  Corridor,  as  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Illinois: 

(6)  Five  individuals  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  to  represent  the  interests  of 
business  and  industry;  and 

(7)  Five  individuals  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  to  represent  the  interests  of 
history,  archaeology,  and  historic  preserva- 
tion: natural  area  conservation;  recreation; 
and  fish  and  wildlife. 

Members  appointed  under  paragraphs  (6) 
and  (7)  shall  be  selected  with  due  consider- 
ation to  equitable  geographic  distribution. 
The  appointments  made  each  two  years 
under  paragraph  (5)  shall  rotate  among  the 
three  forest  preserve  districts  in  such 
manner  a£  will  insure  equal  representation 
in  the  Commission  for  each  such  district 
over  each  six  year  period  commencing  with 
the  initial  appointment. 

(b>  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
apFKjinted  for  terms  of  two  years.  No  indi- 
vidual appointed  under  paragraph  (6)  or  (7) 
may  serve  more  than  two  terms  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  The  chairperson  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission from  among  the  members  appointed 
under  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7).  The  term  of 
the  chairman  shall  be  two  years. 

(d)(1)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 
Any  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  for  a  period  not  longer  than 
thirty  days. 

(e)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
quarterly  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  a 
majority  of  its  members. 

(g)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  pay  on  account  of  their  service  on 
the  Commission,  but  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission, 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
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lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  .section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

DUTIES  OF  the  COMMISSION 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  imple- 
ment and  support  the  goals  of  the  conceptu- 
al plan  which  primarily  relate  to  or  involve 
the  recreation  areas,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  plan,  the  Commission— 

(1)  For  goal  numt>er  1— to  stabilize  struc- 
tures of  the  Canal  and  renovate  portions  for 
interpretation  and  recreation— shall  assist 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  or 
other  public  agencies  or  its  designees  to 
secure  funds  so  that  such  Department  or 
other  agency  or  its  designees  may  proceed 
with  Implementation  of  the  plan,  and  shall 
in  no  way  Infringe  upon  the  already-estab- 
lished authorities  and  policies  of  such  De- 
partment concerning  the  management  of 
the  Canal  property; 

(2)  For  goal  number  2— to  establish  an 
intermittent  recreational  trails  from 
Summit  to  LaSalle,  Illinois— shall  provide 
staff  technical  assistance  and  funciraising 
support  to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  other  public  land  managing 
agencies  accepting  responsibility  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  trails 
through  the  Des  Plalnes  River  valley  which 
Is  compatible  with  economic  development 
interests  in  the  valley,  and  shall  in  no  way 
infringe  upon  the  authorities  and  policies  of 
such  agency  or  agencies;  and 

(3)  For  goal  number  3— to  retain  the  natu- 
ral setting  of  the  trail  corridor— shall  direct 
its  staff  to  encourage  private  land  owners 
adjacent  to  the  trail  corridor  to  retain  vol- 
untarily, as  a  good  neighbor  policy,  a  strip 
of  natural  vegetation  as  a  visual  screen  and 
natural  barrier  between  the  trail  and  corri- 
dor development. 

(b)  In  Implementing  and  supporting  the 
goals  of  the  conceptual  plan  which  primari- 
ly relate  to  or  Involve  the  heritage  zone,  and 
in  accordance  with  such  plan,  the  Commis- 
sion— 

(1)  For  goal  number  4— to  provide  for  re- 
tention and  enhancement  of  unique  natural 
aretis— shall  direct  its  staff  to  encourage  pri- 
vate owners  of  recognized  natural  areas  on 
the  Illinois  Natural  Areas  Inventory  to 
adopt  voluntary  measures  for  their  preser- 
vation, shall  act  as  a  fundraiser  to  support 
acquisition  of  threatened  natural  areas  from 
willing  sellers  by  a  public  land  managing 
agency,  and  shall  in  no  way  infringe  upon 
the  authorities  and  policies  of  any  such 
agency; 

(2)  For  goal  number  5— to  enhance  public 
awareness  of  and  appreciation  for  historic, 
archaeologic,  and  geologic  resources— shall 
direct  its  staff  to  conduct  an  inventory  of 
historic,  archeologic.  and  geologic  resources 
In  the  Corridor,  and  shall  encourage  private 
owners  of  the  identified  resources  to  adopt 
voluntary  measures  for  their  preservation 
and  shall  act  as  a  fund  raiser  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  threatened  or  significant  resources 
from  willing  sellers  by  a  public  land  manag- 
ing agency; 

(3)  For  goal  number  6— to  restore  historic 
buildings  with  economic  development  poten- 
tial—shall direct  Its  staff  upon  request  from 
towns  within  the  Corridor  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  In  historic  preservation,  and 
shall  act  as  a  fundraiser  to  support  revital- 
izatlon  efforts; 

(4)  For  goal  number  7— to  Interpret  the 
cultural  and  natural  resources  of  the  Corri- 
dor—shall direct  a  study  to  determine  the 
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thematic  structure  of  the  heritage  story, 
shall  finance  development  of  interpretive 
materials,  and.  in  a  voluntary  fashion,  shall 
coordinate  ongoing  interpretive  services  in 
the  Corridor,  encourage  new  Interpretive 
initiatives,  and  establish  visitor  orientation 
centers  in  the  Corridor;  and 

(5)  For  goal  number  8— to  establ&h  recog- 
nition for  the  Corridor— shall  actively 
market  the  amenity  resources  of  the  Corri- 
dor on  a  community,  regional,  statewide,  na- 
tional, and  international  basis. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  Goals  specified  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the  Commission 
shall  Implement  and  support,  as  goal 
number  9,  the  goal  of  enhanced  economic 
development  In  the  Corridor.  In  carrying 
out  such  goal,  the  Commission  shall  provide 
support  to  local  land  managing  agencies, 
economic  development  commissions,  and  po- 
tential commercial  or  Industrial  concerns  In- 
terested in  locating  within  the  Corridor. 

(d)  To  encourage  economic  growth,  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  activities 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  adhere 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  time  frame  pre- 
scribed in  the  conceptual  plan.  The  Com- 
mission may  modify  the  conceptual  plan 
where  it  determines  that  such  modification 
Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  No  modification  may  be  made  In 
the  conceptual  plan  unless  advance  notice  is 
provided  to  affected  local  officials  and  no 
significant  modification  (as  determined  by 
the  Commission)  may  be  made  In  such  plan 
unless  the  Commission  provides  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  con- 
ceptual plan,  the  Commission  shall  enter 
into  such  cooperative  agreements  with  State 
and  local  government  authorities  and  pri- 
vate organizations  within  the  Corridor  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  agreements  shall,  at 
a  minimum,  establish  procedures  for  provid- 
ing notice  to  the  Commission  oi  actions  pro- 
posed by  such  authorities  which  may  affect 
the  conceptual  plan.  The  Commission  may 
refuse  to  obligate  or  expend  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  for  carrying  out 
the  plan  in  an>  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  any  local  government 
authority  or  private  organization  has  failed 
or  refused  to  enter  into,  or  to  carry  out  in 
good  faith,  a  cooperative  agreement  under 
this  subsection. 

(f)  The  Conunission  shall  publish  and 
submit  to  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary, 
an  annual  report  concerning  its  activities. 

(g)  Any  Federal  entity  conducting  or  sup- 
porting activities  directly  affecting  the  cor- 
ridor shall— 

(1)  consult  with,  cooperate  with,  and  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  c(x>rdinate 
its  activities  with  the  Secretary  and  with 
the  Commission;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  feasible,  conduct  or  sup- 
port such  activities  in  a  manner  which  the 
Commission  determines  will  not  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  resources  cited  In  the 
report. 

(h)  Before  undertaking  any  major  action 
(including  the  expenditure  of  funds)  re- 
specting any  capital  Improvement  and 
before  making  any  funds  available  to  any 
entity  for  the  acquisition  of  any  real  proper- 
ty, the  Commission  shall  prepare  an  eco- 
nomic impact  assessment  with  respect  to 
such  undertaking  or  expenditure.  Such  as- 
sessment shall  Include  an  analysis  of — 

(1)  the  costs  of  such  undertaking  or  ex- 
penditure; 

(2)  any  adverse  economic  effects  which 
cannot  be  avoided; 

(3)  alternatives  to  such  undertaking  or  ex- 
penditure which  could  accomplish  the  same 


purpose,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
costs  of  such  alternatives;  and 

(4)  the  economic  and  noneconomic  bene- 
fits to  be  expected  from  such  undertaking 
or  expenditure. 

The  assessment  under  this  section  shall  be 
as  brief  and  concise  as  practicable.  Where 
necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, taking  Into  account  the  time  and  re- 
sources available  to  the  Commission  and  the 
other  authorities  and  duties  entrusted  to 
the  Commission  under  this  Act,  the  state- 
ment may  consist  of  a  summary  of  such 
data  and  information  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3)  as  is  currently  and 
readily  available  in  files  and  documents  In 
the  [jossession  of  the  Commission. 

(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  authority 
of  this  section,  in  implementing  and  sup- 
porting Goal  #1  (or  in  carrying  out  any 
other  authority  vested  In  the  Commission), 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  required  to 
adopt  the  specifics  reconunended  in  the  His- 
toric American  Engineering  Record  study 
published  in  AprU  of  1981. 

(J)  At  least  5  percent  of  the  sums  available 
to  the  Commission  from  any  source  may  be 
used  only  for  implementing  each  of  the  9 
goals  referred  to  in  section  5(a). 

POWERS  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
advisable.  Nothing  In  this  Act  authorizes 
the  Issuance  of  any  subpena  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  exercise  of  any  subpena  author- 
ity by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
may  establish  such  advisory  groups  as  nec- 
essary to  ensure  oijen  communication  with 
and  assistance  from  county  governments, 
canal  towns,  industry,  and  other  Interested 
parties.  Meetings  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  subject  to  section  10  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  ( 5  U.S.C.  App. ). 

(b)  When  so  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commission  may  seek  and  accept 
donations  of  funds,  personal  property,  or 
services  from  individuals,  foundations,  cor- 
porations, and  other  private  entities,  and 
from  public  entities,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  its  duties.  For  purposes  of  section 
170(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  any  donation  to  the  Commission  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  donation  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  use  its  fun(js  to 
obtain  money  from  any  source  under  any 
program  or  law  requiring  the  recipient  of 
such  money  to  make  a  contribution  in  order 
to  receive  such  money. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  direct  staff 
projects  and  utilize  any  specially  appropri- 
ated Federal  or  State  funds  or  private  sector 
donations  to  carry  out  any  aspect  of  the 
conceptual  plan  In  the  manner  specified  in 
subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  section  7.  Any 
funds  available  to  the  Commission  for  cap- 
ital improvements  to  recreation  trails  or  to 
the  canal  and  for  land  acquisition  shall  be 
transferred  by  the  Commission  to  the  man- 
aging agency  for  expenditure. 

(f)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  The  Commission  may  obtain  by  pur- 
chase,  rental,   or  donation,  such  personal 


property,  facilities,  and  services  as  may  be 
needed  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(h)  The  Commission  may  not  acquire  any 
real  property  or  interest  in  real  property 
through  condemnation  or  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  nor  may  the 
Commission  acquire  any  real  property  or  in- 
terest In  real  property  in  any  other  manner 
(including  gift  devise,  or  inheritance). 

STAFF  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  U.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  additional  staff  personnel  as 
the  Commission  deems  desirable  and  may 
direct  staff  loaned  to  the  Commission  coop- 
eratively with  loaning  agencies.  The  Staff 
may  include  specialists  In  areas  such  as  in- 
terpretation, historic  preservation,  recrea- 
tion, conservation,  commercial  and  industri- 
al development  and  revitallzation.  financing 
and  fundraislng. 

(c)  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51,  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  except  that  no  Individual  so  appointed 
may  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  for  grade  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Commission,  the  Commission  may 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  Stated  Code, 
but  at  rates  determined  by  the  Commission 
to  be  reasonable. 

(e)(1)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  hes^  of  any  Federal  agency  represented 
by  members  on  the  Commission  may  detail, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  person- 
nel of  such  agency  to  the  Commission  to 
assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Conunlssion  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such 
administrative  support  services  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  12.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  For  fiscal  year  1983— conduct  a  sepa- 
rate inventory  for  each  of  the  following:  his- 
toric, architectural,  and  engineering  struc- 
tures; archaeologic,  and  geologic  sites  In  the 
Corridor  from  Chicago  to  Peru; 

(2)  For  fiscal  year  1983— assist  the  Com- 
mission in  developing  thematic  structure  for 
interpretation  of  the  Heritage  Corridor 
story; 

(3)  For  fiscal  year  1984— design  and  fabri- 
cate the  following  interpretive  materials: 

(A)  Trail  guide  brochures  for  exploring 
the  heritage  story  via  private  auto,  bus, 
bike,  boat,  or  foot; 

(B)  Trail  guide  brochure  for  a  heritage 
trail  through  each  canal  town; 

(C)  Visitor  orientation  displays  for  eight 
locations  along  the  heritage  corridor  from 
Chicago  to  Peru; 

(D)  Develop  a  curriculum  element  for 
local  schools  as  well  as  an  appropriate  mobll 
display  depicting  the  heritage  story; 

(E)  Produce  video  presentations  on  the 
project; 
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(4)  For  each  fiscal  year  1983-93:  Provide 
feasibility  studies  for  retrofitting  6  historic 
structures  to  be  selected  by  the  Commission 
for  modem  use.  The  studies  should  include 
recommendations  concerning  stabili2Ation, 
adaptive  reuse  potential,  strategies  for  find- 
ing private  investors,  and  tax  credit  advan- 
tages and  to  provide  brochures  to  explain 
available  tax  credit  advantages  available: 

(5)  For  each  fiscal  year  1983-93:  Provide 
individual  tax  benefit  analysis  on  various 
easements  or  other  less-than-fee  title  alter- 
natives for  protecting  3  natural  areas  in  the 
Corridor  presently  under  private  ownership: 

(6)  For  each  fiscal  year:  Provide  consulta- 
tion on  fundraislng  and  volunteerism  strate- 
gies; 

(7)  For  each  fiscal  year:  Provide  two  staff 
positions  to  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
Heritage  Corridor  Commission. 

RELEASE  OP  CANAL  TITLE 

Sec.  13.  The  United  States  shall  release  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  all  remaining  rights  it 
holds  to  the  title  of  property  associated 
with  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  except 
as  to  the  canal:  prism  and  towpath.  Remain- 
ing Interests  are  reservations  In  the  canal 
prism  and  towpath  shall  be  released  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

EXPIRATION  OP  COMMISSION 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Commission  established 
under  this  Act  shall  terminate  on  the  date 
10  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  unless  the  Conunission  determines, 
before  such  date,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
remain  in  operation  for  a  longer  period  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  If  the 
Commission  makes  such  determination,  the 
Commission  shall  terminate  on  a  date  <not 
more  than  15  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  specified  by  the  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  Governor  of  Il- 
linois and  by  the  Secretary.  Any  determina- 
tion of  the  Commission  that  it  is  necessary 
to  extend  the  10  year  termination  date  shall 
be  submitted,  180  days  before  the  extension 
is  approved  by  the  Commission,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  the  Commission, 
all  property  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
transferred  by  the  Commission  to  appropri- 
ate agencies,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  except  that  the  total 
of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  section  5  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000. 

(b>  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

(c)  No  funds  shall  be  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  section  prior  to  October  1.  1982. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  authority  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments or  to  ms.ice  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  except  to  the  extent,  or  in 
such  amounts,  as  may  be  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  Acts. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  15,  1982] 
Hooray  por  the  Heritage  Corridor! 

Almost  two  years  ago.  Tribune  sports 
writer  John  Husar  spent  three  months  pad- 
dling down  the  Des  Plaines  River.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Gerald  Adelmann,  program 
coordinator  for  the  Open  Lands  Project,  a 


private  conservation  group.  Their  explora- 
tions were  the  genesis  of  what  is  now  ex- 
pected to  become  a  federally  supported  "na- 
tional heritage  corridor." 

Mr.  Husar  wrote  a  series  of  articles  about 
the  scenic  and  man-made  wonders  in  the 
narrow,  100-mile-long  strip  nmning  from 
Chicago  to  LaSalle  along  the  historic  old  Il- 
linois &  Michigan  Canal.  The  Open  Lands 
Project  led  the  subsequent  campaign  to 
stimulate  federal  interest  in  this  underiised 
resource.  Senator  Percy  supported  the  corri- 
dor concept  and  convinced  Interior  Secre- 
tary James  G.  Watt  of  its  value. 

Under  a  plan  expected  to  be  approved  by 
Congress,  the  land  would  not  get  the  kind  of 
full  national  park  status  that  carries  tough 
environmentai  restrictions.  But  the  corridor 
designation  would  enable  federal  funding  of 
up  to  $16  million  and  smooth  the  way  for 
making  the  land  more  accessible  to  the 
public. 

Much  of  the  land  is  already  publicly 
owned,  but  trailways  must  be  further 
opened  up  to  hikers,  bikers,  skiers,  horse- 
men, and  others  in  search  of  recreation  and 
the  sight  of  wildlife  and  unusual  prairie 
flora.  The  corridor  is  also  rich  in  historic  in- 
dustrial and  other  architecture  that  has  re- 
ceived inadequate  attention.  It  may  well 
generate  tourist  business.  It  will  even  pro- 
vide a  selling  point  for  local  government 
leaders  trying  to  attract  new  industries  and 
residents. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  results,  the  corri- 
dor will  offer  a  swath  of  exurban  breathing 
space  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  millions.  All 
who  have  helped  bring  the  project  to  the 
brink  of  realization  deserve  the  public's 
thanks. 

[From  the  Sun-Times,  Aug.  25,  1981] 
A  National  Park  por  Illinois 

One  of  the  longest,  skinniest  parks  in  the 
world  would  meander  out  of  Chicago's 
Southwest  Side  and  into  Illinois  history,  if 
some  imaginative  people  have  their  way. 

Its  name  does  not  sound  like  something  to 
inspire  poets  and  lovers:  I  &  M  Canal  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor. 

But  the  idea  has  tremendous  appeal,  and 
not  only  because  of  its  low  price  taig.  At  the 
most,  it  would  require  $1.5  million  in  U.S. 
Park  Service  money  over  three  years.  Its 
backers,  led  by  the  Open  Lands  Project, 
would  probably  settle  for  national  park  des- 
ignation and  technical  assistance  from  the 
Park  Service  to  get  established. 

The  park  would  nestle  in  the  Des  Plaines 
River  valley,  along  the  banks  of  the  old  Illi- 
nois &  Michigan— the  city's  birth  canal. 

More  than  300  years  ago,  the  native  Amer- 
icans living  on  the  little  river  they  called 
Chekagou  showed  French-Canadian  explor- 
er Louis  Joliet  how  to  take  his  boats  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi  via 
streams  and  a  muddy  portage.  A  great  city 
could  flourish  on  the  lakeshore,  he  wrote, 
adding:  "It  would  only  be  necessary  to  build 
a  canal." 

Work  finally  began  on  July  4,  1836,  with 
hundreds  of  newly  arrived  German  and 
Irish  diggers.  It  was  finished  12  years  later— 
100  milflE  long,  lined  by  limestone  bluffs  and 
forests  and  prairies.  Eventually  the  deeper 
Sanitary  &  Ship  Canal  took  the  I  &  M's 
trade.  Little  remained  but  a  silent  stream 
with  curious  old  locks  and  dams. 

For  years,  a  group  of  dreamers  saw  an- 
other kind  of  I  &  M:  bordered  with  bike  and 
foot  trails  and  dotted  with  small  boats,  its 
old  French  canal  towns  thriving  with  vaca- 
tioning families  in  reborn  inns,  its  historic 
industries  doubling  as  living,  working  muse- 
ums. 


Last  year,  at  the  urging  of  Sen.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R-IU.),  the  Interior  Departments 
Park  Service  studied  the  concept  and 
agreed.  Its  draft  report,  finished  in  June, 
envisions  a  new  kind  of  national  park  that 
incorporates  prairie,  forest,  canyons, 
streams,  beaver,  deer,  bobcats,  heron  is- 
lands, archeological  sites,  architectural 
gems  and,  yes.  steel  works  and  chemical 
tanks.  (They  can  look  quite  striking  and 
dramatic  atop  a  bluff.) 

"The  traveler  could  sleep  under  the  stars 
one  night,  in  a  hostel  the  next  and  in  a 
hotel  the  third,"  says  the  Park  Service. 

"There  would  be  20  to  30  interpretive  sta- 
tions with  personnel  to  explain  industrial 
operations,  local  history,  canal  navigation 
spanning  140  years,  aristocratic  homes,  prai- 
rie lands,  native  American  cultures  .  .  .  his- 
toric walking  tours  of  the  17  canal 
towns.  .  .  ." 

Gerald  W.  Adelmann,  coordinator  of  Open 
Lands'  park  project,  is  working  to  involve 
valley  industries  in  the  plans  sind  convince 
them  that  the  benefits  in  tourism  and 
public  relations  will  more  than  offset  any 
inconveniences.  They  are  responding. 

Gov.  Thompson  has  mentioned  another 
benefit,  one  Illinois  sorely  needs:  a  reminder 
of  the  historic  link  and  mutual  dependency 
between  Chicago  and  Downstate.  "Maybe 
this  corridor  project  can  help  bring  us  back 
together,"  he  said. 

Maybe.  In  the  meantime,  we  hope  this 
modest,  attractive  and  immensely  creative 
idea  is  a  big  hit  In  Washington. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  1,  1981] 

Percy's  Solid  Support  Aids  New  Park 

Thanks  to  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-IU.) 
and  his  staff,  Illinois  has  leaped  a  major 
hurdle  that  might  have  bl(x;ked  an  impor- 
tant conservation  and  job-creation  project. 

The  hurdle  is  Interior  Secretary  James  G. 
Watt.  The  project  is  the  I  &  M  Canal  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor.  The  leap  was  made 
when  Percy  won  Watt's  "enthusiastic  and 
active  support"  for  the  federal  park  in  the 
Des  Plaines  River  Valley  along  the  old  Illi- 
nois &  Michigan  Canal.  The  adjectives  are 
important. 

The  park  would  be  long  (100  miles)  and 
skinny  (only  35  feet  wide  in  places).  A  major 
goal  is  to  save  the  historic  waterway  that 
was  once  a  canal.  But  there's  more. 

The  Open  Lands  Project,  the  Chicago  con- 
servation group  behind  the  project,  con- 
vinced businesses  that  this  special  kind  of 
park  can  accommodate  steel  and  chemical 
works  along  with  forests,  canyons,  streams 
and  other  more  traditional  park  scenes. 

No  one  can  say  for  sure  what  impressed  a 
difficult  man  like  Watt.  But  give  Percy 
credit  for  a  strong  presentation.  Watt  called 
the  cooperation  between  industrialists  and 
environmentalists  and  between  local  and 
state  governments  "daring  and  precedent- 
.setting." 

The  price  tag  is  about  $16  million. 

Percy  expects  to  ask  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  approve  the  park,  which  also 
will  be  a  reminder  of  the  historic  link  be- 
tween Chicago  with  Downstate.  With  Watt's 
support,  the  expectation  of  approval  is  high. 

Almost  as  high  as  Illinois'  spirits. 

[From  the  Sun-Times,  Feb.  4,  1982] 
A  Real  "Industrial  Park" 
A  group  Of  Illinois  business  leaders,  con- 
servationists and  public  officials  will  meet 
Friday  in  Joliet  to  preside  over  the  birth  of 
a,new  kind  of  national  park:  one  designed  to 
promote  industrial  growth. 
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That  may  not  sound  like  a  romantic  con- 
cept for  a  park.  Neither  is  its  name  likely  to 
inspire  song  and  verse;  I  &  M  Canal  Nation- 
al Heritage  Corridor. 

But  this  long,  narrow  strip  that  meanders 
out  of  Chicago's  Southwest  Side  through 
100  miles  of  limestone  bluffs,  torests  and 
prairies  has  a  heroic  past.  It  follows  the  old 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  first  proposed 
three  centuries  ago  by  French -Canadian  ex- 
plorer Louis  Joliet  as  a  transportation  link 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississip- 
pi River  system. 

More  than  150  years  passed  before  his 
dream  ditch  was  dug.  but  it  delivered  just  as 
he  predicted.  Eventually  the  deeper  Sani- 
tary &  Ship  Canal  took  the  I  &  Ms  trade. 

Now  the  old  stream  is  beginning  to  enjoy 
a  second  life  as  a  family  playground,  bor- 
dered with  bike  suid  foot  trails  and  dotted 
with  .small  boats.  An  industrial  plant  rises 
here  and  there  on  the  bluffs,  above  pictur- 
esque towns. 

This  unusual  mix  appealed  to  the  Open 
Lands  Project,  a  conservation  group.  With 
the  help  of  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.) 
and  Rep.  Tom  Corcoran  (R-Ill.),  and  with 
the  support  of  local  officials  smd  industries. 
Open  Lands  campaigned  to  transform  the  I 
St,  M  strip  into  a  national  park  that  would 
use  natural  beauty  and  historic  sites  to  lure 
industries  into  its  borders  and  strengthen 
those  already  there. 

Interior  Secretary  James  G.  Watt  called 
the  concept  "daring  and  precedent-setting" 
and  gave  it  his  blessing. 

At  Friday's  meeting,  representatives  from 
industrial  and  business  groups  will  help 
Op>en  Lands  and  public  officials  draft  legis- 
lation creating  the  park.  To  pass  this  ses- 
sion, it  must  be  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Feb.  15.  The  deadline  is  tight,  but  the  idea 
can't  lose. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  13, 
1981] 
Urban  Retreat:  Chicago  National  Park  Is 
Proposed  Along  Canal  in  an  Industrial 
Area 

BACKERS  claim  RECREATIONAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
attributes  for  ILLINOIS  RIVER  VALLEY 

(By  Frederick  C.  Klein) 

Chicago.— The  Des  Plaines  River  Valley, 
beginning  along  the  southwest  border  of 
Chicago  and  extending  25  miles  west  to 
Joliet,  hardly  strikes  one  as  an  obvious  site 
for  a  national  park.  It  exhibits  no  awesome 
natural  features,  and  it  isn't  conventionally 
scenic.  The  casual  visitor  sees  mostly  busy 
highways,  railroad  tracks,  factories,  power 
plants  and  oil-storage  facilities. 

Yet  a  movement  is  under  way  to  make  the 
area  part  of  a  proposed  100-mile-long  na- 
tional park  that  would  honor  the  natural 
and  industrial  history  of  Illinois.  Its  focus 
would  be  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  the 
all  but  forgotten  waterway  that  established 
Chicago  as  the  business  capital  of  the  Mid- 
west. 

The  park  still  is  in  planning,  and  its  even- 
tual configuration  isn't  settled.  Moreover,  it 
isn't  certain  that  a  national  park  ever  will 
be  created  here.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  would  have  to  approve 
the  scheme,  has  declared  a  moratorium  on 
new  parkland  acquisitions.  The  Interior  De- 
partment has  a  big  backlog  of  parks  that 
have  been  sanctioned  but  not  assembled, 
and  the  department  is  concentrating  on  im- 
proving existing  park  facilities. 

But  backers  of  the  Illinois  park,  including 
many  of  the  state's  leading  politicians,  say 
their  proposal  has  unusual  merits.  The  most 
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obvious  of  these,  they  note,  is  that  it  is  so 
close  to  Chicago  and  would  put  important 
new  recreational  opportunities  within  the 
grasp  of  a  huge  metropolitan  population. 
With  gasoline  prices  so  high,  that  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  they  say.  Proponents 
see  this,  like  Gateway  national  Recreation 
Area  along  New  'York  City's  shoreline,  as  a 
precedent  for  other  parks  close  to  urban 
areas. 

ALREADY  PUBLICLY  OWNED 

They  also  r>oint  out  that  since  much  of 
the  land  that  would  constitute  the  park  al- 
ready is  in  state  or  local  government  hands, 
the  cost  of  putting  the  park  together  would 
be  relatively  small.  And  by  Involving  local 
industry  in  the  planning,  they  hope  to  avoid 
the  sort  of  Business  vs.  Environmentalist 
quarrels  that  attend  the  birth  of  most  big 
U.S.  park  projects. 

"We  don't  intend  to  radically  alter  the 
landscape.  Mostly,  we  would  like  to  take 
what  is  there  and  ask  people  to  look  at  it  in 
a  new  way, "  says  Gerald  W.  Adelmann.  pro- 
gram coordinator  for  Open  L?x»ds  Project, 
the  private  conservation  group  that  has  led 
the  park  drive. 

Further  improvements  are  seen  for  later. 
These  include  extensive  canal  renovations 
and  maybe  even  reenactments  of  canal  life 
that  would  feature  mule-pulled  barges.  Fa- 
cilities for  overnight  stays  .would  be  added 
in  the  rural  section  of  the  park  west  of 
Joliet. 

The  estimated  price  for  the  park's  first 
three  years  of  operation  is  $1.5  million. 
Open  Lands'  Mr.  Adelmann  says  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  "just  a  national  park  desig- 
nation and  the  technical  assistance  of  the 
Park  Service  (to)  get  us  off  the  ground. "  He 
adds.  "That  would  give  us  the  visibility  we 
need  to  establish  the  area  as  worth  seeing." 
The  modesty  of  park  proponents'  aims  has 
reassured  industries  in  the  region.  "When 
we  first  heard  national  park,'  we  envisioned 
a  big  government  land-grab  and  attempts  to 
shove  super-stringent  pollution  controls 
down  our  throats,"  says  Timothy  A. 
Madden,  executive  director  of  the  Three 
Rivers  Manufacturers  Association,  based  in 
Joliet.  "As  the  thing  has  unfolded,"  he  says, 
"it  has  become  clear  that  nothing  like  that 
is  intended.  The  park  people  seem  to  want 
to  coexist  with  us." 

Mr.  Madden  says,  "we've  still  got  problems 
with  the  park  idea,  such  as  how  we'd  share 
the  roads  with  visitors  and  how  we'd  get 
them  through  our  properties  to  the  park 
land.  Insurance  also  could  be  a  hang-up.  But 
these  seem  to  be  issues  that  reasonable 
people  can  resolve." 

Indeed,  some  see  the  park  as  a  possible 
economic  boon  to  a  region  with  aging  indus- 
trial facilities  and  plagued  by  plant  closings 
that  nave  boosted  unemployment  to  12%  or 
14%  in  recent  months. 

Lockport,  for  example,  already  has  begun 
to  remodel  its  downtown  business  district 
along  early-Illinois  historical  lines,  and 
John  J.  Soviak,  a  banker  in  the  town  of 
9,000,  notes  that  "a  little  tourist  business 
wouldn't  hurt. "  He  also  believes  that  a  na- 
tional park  "might  give  us  a  selling  point  in 
drawing  new  industry  and  people.  We  Itnow 
we  don't  have  a  "Jfosemite  or  Mammoth 
Cave  on  our  hands,  but  we  still  think  it's 
very  nice." 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  big  obstacle 
to  attaining  national  recognition  for  an 
I&M  Canal  park  is  prevalent  ignorance  of 
the  canal's  historic  importance  and  of  recre- 
ational opportunities  in  the  waterway  corri- 
dor, an  area  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  called 
"our  hidden  wilderness." 


In  1974.  the  Illinois  Department  of  Con- 
servation took  control  of  a  61-mile  stretch 
of  the  canal  between  Channahom,  just  west 
of  Joliet,  and  LaSalle.  and  opened  20  miles 
of  its  former  towpath  as  a  "state  trail." 
Public  use  of  the  trail  has  l)een  pretty 
sparse."  Dave  Carr.  the  department's  super- 
intendent, concedes. 

Mr.  Carr  believes  that  the  trail  would  be 
used  more  if  it  got  more  attention  and  if  im- 
provements were  made.  Those  things  would 
hap|}en  if  the  area  became  a  national  park. 
In  the  meantime,  he  says,  the  canal  could 
use  some  boosters. 

"Everybody  knows  about  the  Erie  Canal 
because  of  the  songs  that  were  written 
about  it."  he  says.  "I  bet  there  were  songs 
about  the  I&M  Canal,  too.  If  we  can't  dig 
any  up,  maybe  somebody  could  write  one." 

""All  over  the  corridor,"  Mr.  Adelmann 
says,  "there  are  historical  sites  and  small 
scenic  areas  that  are  overlooked  even  by 
people  who  live  near  them.  We  hope  to 
point  them  out,  make  them  accessible  and 
interpret  them  so  they  can  be  appreciated. 
We  also  hope  to  persuade  r»eople  that  a 
landscape  isn"t  necessarily  spoiled  because  a 
smokestack  is  in  it.  In  fact,  our  emphasis  on 
industrial  history  will  serve  to  show  how  the 
landscape  and  the  smokestack  fit  together." 

AKIN  TO  DUSSELOORP 

Most  of  the  smokestacks  in  the  proposed 
park,  as  well  as  most  of  the  difficulties  of 
access,  are  in  the  25  miles  between  Chicago 
and  Joliet.  Three  waterways— the  Des 
Plaines  River,  I&M  Canal  and  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  &  Ship  Canal— run  parallel  for 
much  of  that  distance.  The  strip  is  so  heavi- 
ly industrialized  that  it  has  been  called  the 
Ruhr  Valley  of  the  Midwest. 

The  region's  early  economic  importance 
was  made  possible  by  the  I&M  Canal.  Built 
between  1836  and  1848  by  immigrant  labor- 
ers using  hand  tools,  the  96-mile  tow  canal 
bypassed  the  often  shallow  and  meandering 
Des  Plaines  and  created  the  first  navigation- 
al link  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illi- 
nois River,  which  joins  the  Mississippi.  The 
canal  allowed  travel  by  water  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans  and  was  responsible 
for  Chicago's  explosive  growth. 

The  canal  was  used  extensively  until 
about  1880.  when  it  lost  out  to  the  railroads 
and,  later,  to  the  broader,  deeper  Sanitary 
&  Ship  Canal.  The  I&M  Canal  was  a 
magnet  for  steel  mills,  quarries  and  grana- 
ries, and  it  spawned  the  towns  of  Lemont. 
Lockport  and  Joliet.  among  others.  The 
completion  of  the  Sanitary  &  Ship  Canal  in 
1900— and  improvements  made,  to  the  Des 
Plaines— brought  the  area  its  present  com- 
plex of  chemical  plants,  oil  refineries  and 
power-generating  stations. 

CANAL  RESTORATION 

The  part  of  the  I&M  Canal  that  was  in 
Chicago  was  obliterated  long  ago.  and 
beyond  the  city  it  is  mostly  a  narrow, 
muddy  ditch  that  is  easily  ignored.  But  por- 
tions of  its  original  locks  and  dams  remain 
and  would  be  restored  under  park  plans. 

Just  as  important,  park  supporters  say. 
are  the  architectural,  early-industrial  and 
scenic  features  of  the  valley.  But  some  of 
this  history  is  crumbling  from  neglect  and 
some  is  on.  or  is  obstructed  by,  private  prop- 
erty and  can't  easily  be  visited  by  the  public. 

On  the  grounds  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp.s  Joliet 
division,  for  instance,  stone  warehouses 
built  during  the  1860s  for  Joliet  Iron  & 
Steel  Works  stand  alongside  units  of  the 
present  mill.  Elsewhere  on  the  same  proper- 
ty are  the  weed-entangled  ruins  of  a  build- 
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Ing  that  housed  one  of  the  first  Bessemer 
steelmaking  furnaces  in  the  country. 

Other  evidence  of  history  is  to  be  found 
along  the  streets  of  the  old  canal  towns  of 
Lemont  and  Locliport,  where  there  are  nu- 
merous houses,  churches  and  commercial 
buildings  dating  from  the  Civil  War  and  ear- 
lier. Charles  Oregorsen,  a  Chicago  architect 
who  specializes  in  restorations,  calls  the 
town  "veritable  museums  of  the  pioneering 
ear  in  Illinois."  He  notes  that  examples  of 
early  American  architecture  are  rare  in  Chi- 
cago itself  because  of  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  "great  fire"  of  1871. 

Most  surprising  to  many  are  the  places  of 
natural  beauty  that  survive  in  the  valley, 
almost  none  of  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
main  roads.  Forest  preserves  contain  lime- 
stone canyons  that  tower  as  high  as  80  feet 
above  clear,  rapid  streams.  Beaver,  deer  and, 
some  say,  even  bobcats  dwell  in  the  public 
lands  that  separate  the  three  waterways.  Is- 
lands in  Lake  Renwick,  near  Plainfield,  Just 
north  of  Jollet,  are  a  major  nesting  ground 
for  herons. 

Biologist  Philip  Hanson,  who  is  group  pro- 
grams director  for  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Chicago,  says  that  the 
rocky  bottom  lands  of  the  Des  Plaines  in- 
clude "some  of  the  best  examples  of  dry  and 
wet  prairie  to  be  found  intact  anywhere." 
Mr.  Hanson  says  that  attention  given  to 
flora  in  the  valley  by  park  proponents  has 
helped  uncover  species  of  small-leafed 
native  prairie  plants  that  were  once  thought 
to  be  extinct. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  park  concept, 
including  Interior  Department  officials 
working  under  a  $200,000  congressional 
grant,  believe  that  most  of  the  initial  work 
in  creating  a  park  would  center  on  the  sec- 
tion nearest  Chicago  and  would  be  aimed  at 
encouraging  people  to  take  day  trips. 
Present  hiking  and  bicycling  trails  and 
canoe  routes  would  be  improved  and  ex- 
tended to  places  now  off-limits.  Printed 
matter  explaining  the  historical  and  natural 
features  of  the  area  would  be  prepared.  Sur- 
viving I&M  Canal  Installations  would  be 
fixed  up.  New  parking  lots  would  give  access 
to  trails  at  various  points.* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Senator  Percy,  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  establishing 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor. 

The  corridor  program  seeks  not  only 
to  protect  cultural  and  natural  re- 
sources, but  also  to  bring  at)out  eco- 
nomic revltalization  of  the  region.  It 
regards  the  landscape  as  a  whole,  an 
environment  where  the  development 
of  one  resource  is  intertwined  with 
others.  Urban  and  industrial  are  in- 
separable from  the  natural  and  histor- 
ic. The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
National  Heritage  Corridor  is  a  pro- 
gram that  will  preserve  the  entire 
character  of  the  area. 

A  national  designation  would  recog- 
nize the  area  as  having  national  sig- 
nificance. But  implementing  the  plan 
win  be  a  partnership  of  local  and  State 
interests— historical  societies,  industri- 
alists, conservation  and  recreation 
groups,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  reach 
a  great  cross  section  of  people  and  in- 
terests   in    Illinois,    in    drafting    this 


unique  piece  of  legislation.  Many 
meetings  were  held  to  solicit  various 
points  of  view,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  all  continue  to  work  together 
to  make  this  project  a  reality. 

The  corridor  is  a  vital  commercial 
and  industrial  area  and  clearly  should 
retain  its  character.  It  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  plan  to  impose  restric- 
tions that  would  be  burdensome  to  in- 
dustry, but  rather  to  enhance  the  area 
and  promote  economic  development. 

The  project  has  the  stong  support  of 
people  who  reside  along  the  90  miles 
of  the  canal  from  LaSalle  to  Chicago, 
as  well  as  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Conununity  Affairs 
and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conser- 
vation. Several  Illinois  newspapers 
have  also  endorsed  the  project. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  many  groups  inter- 
ested in  the  project  to  make  it  a  pro- 
gram that  will  benefit  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  Nation.* 


By   Mr.   DANPORTH   (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,     Mr.     Glenn,     and     Mr. 
Gold  WATER): 
S.  2158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  payment  of  an  incentive 
grant  for  highway  safety  programs  to 
any  State  in  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  the  statutes  of  the  State  in- 
clude   certain    provisions   relating   to 
driving  while  Intoxicated;  to  establish 
a    national    driver    register,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  BoscH- 
wiTz): 
S.  2159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  provide  that  judgment 
debts  resulting  from  a  liability  which 
is  based  on  driving  while  intoxicated 
shall  not  be  discharged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ATTACK  ON  DRITNK  DRIVING 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  became  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  last  year,  I 
have  taken  every  opportunity  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  the  horrifying  facts 
about  automobile  accidents.  It  is  a  na- 
tional scandal  that  50.000  Americans 
are  smashed  and  slashed  to  death  on 
our  highways,  and  that  2  million 
people  suffer  disabling  injuries  in  car 
accidents  every  year.  The  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion grimly  predicts  that  the  annual 
highway  death  toll  will  reach  70.000 
by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  greatest  tragedy  is  that  we  have 
become  desensitized  to  the  meaning  of 
these  statistics.  We  have  almost  come 
to  accept  this  carnage  as  the  unfortu- 


nate price  we  must  pay  for  the  mobili- 
ty we  enjoy.  However,  if  we  look 
behind  the  mind-numbing  statistics— if 
we  ask  why  so  many  people  are  suffer- 
ing—we will  see  that  over  half  of  this 
bloodshed  results  from  our  unwilling- 
ness to  put  a  halt  to  the  most  fre- 
quently committed  violent  crime  in 
America:  drunk  driving. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  26,000 
corpses,  125,000  permanently  maimed 
people  and  650,000  temporarily  dis- 
abled people,  then  it  is  difficult  to 
grasp  the  scale  of  human  suffering 
and  economic  loss  our  country  experi- 
enced last  year  solely  because  of  drunk 
driving.  If  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
260,000  shattered  skulls  and  I'A  mil- 
lion people  absent  arms  or  legs,  then  it 
is  not  possible  to  understand  what 
drunk  drivers  have  done  to  America  in 
the  last  decade.  Senator  Pell,  two  of 
whose  close  advisers  were  killed  by 
drunk  drivers  in  separate  incidents, 
pointed  out  last  week  that  America 
would  have  to  suffer  an  Air  Florida 
crash  every  single  day  of  the  year 
before  the  commercial  airline  death 
toll  would  even  approach  the  rate  at 
which  people  are  killed  by  drunks  on 
the  highways.  I  cannot  believe  Ameri- 
cans would  stand  idly  by  while  such  a 
series  of  disasters  occurred. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  only 
humane  course  of  action  for  public  of- 
ficials at  all  levels  of  government  to 
take  is  to  declare  an  all-out  attack  on 
drunk  driving.  Ultimately,  the  only 
place  a  successful  attack  can  be  waged 
is  on  the  State  and  local  level,  where 
our  traffic  laws  are  enforced.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Federal  Government  has 
within  its  power  the  ability  to  galva- 
nize a  nationwide,  grassroots  effort  to 
stop  drunk  driving.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  legislative  package  to  encour- 
age and  assist  State  efforts  to  keep 
drunks  off  the  road.  My  proposal  con- 
sists of  three  elements: 

First,  Federal  financial  incentives 
for  States  to  enact  a  model  antidrunk 
driving  statute  meeting  specific  basic 
standards; 

Second,  additional  Federal  funding 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  national 
driver  register  to  provide  quick  nation- 
wide access  to  information  about  dan- 
gerous traffic  offenders;  and 

Third,  an  amendment  of  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  statute  to  classify  drunk 
driving  as  a  "willful  and  malicious" 
act.  I  would  like  to  describe  each 
aspect  of  this  proposal  in  more  detail. 

In  1973,  when  I  was  attorney  general 
of  Missouri,  I  submitted  to  the  Missou- 
ri General  Assembly  legislation  to  get 
to  the  root  of  the  drunk  driving  prob- 
lem. My  proposal  had  two  parts.  The 
first  part  was  to  mandate  automatic, 
on-the-spot  revocation  of  driver's  li- 
cense whenever  a  police  officer  caught 
a  dinnk  driver  in  the  act.  This  would 
hav»  made  the  question  of  an  offend- 
er's driving  privileges  an  administra- 
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tive  rather  than  a  criminal  matter. 
The  second  part,  was  to  stop  drunks 
from  continuing  to  drive  after  their  li- 
cense had  been  pulled  by  impounding 
any  vehicle  they  were  caught  driving. 
I  thought  this  would  be  a  highly  ef- 
fective way  to  make  use  of -the  fact 
that  driving  is  a  privilege  and  not  a 
right.  The  first  major  element  of  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  reward 
any  State  which  enacts  a  law  substan- 
tially like  the  one  I  just  described.  My 
initial  thinking  is  that  States  which 
use  this  approach  ought  to  have  their 
Federal  highway  safety  funding  allo- 
cations doubled. 

The  second  part  of  my  proposal  ad- 
dresses the  lamentable  fact  that  no 
State,  acting  by  itself,  can  keep  drunks 
off  the  highways.  One  unfortunate 
consequence  of  American  mobility  is 
that  offenders  whose  driving  privileges 
are  pulled  in  one  State  can  easily 
apply  for  a  license  in  another.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Goverrunent  pres- 
ently operates  a  national  driver  regis- 
ter through  which  State  licensing  offi- 
cials can  learn  about  an  applicant's 
record  in  other  States,  the  present  op- 
eration lacks  sufficient  funding  to 
process  requests  for  information 
quickly  enough  to  make  the  register 
useful.  I  propose  to  upgrade  the  na- 
tional driver  register  with  modem 
computer  technology  and  to  encourage 
State  participation  in  the  program. 

The  third  major  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed all-out  attack  on  drunk  driving 
is  a  purely  Federal  initiative.  Federal 
legislators,  like  their  State  counter- 
parts, should  recognize  drunk  driving 
for  what  it  is— a  willful  and  malicious 
act.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  that,  al- 
though the  Federal  bankruptcy  stat- 
ute does  not  allow  discharge  of  debts 
arising  from  willful  and  malicious  acts, 
some  Federal  judges  have  said  that 
drunk  driving  is  not.  in  itself,  "willful 
and  malicious."  Upon  that  pronounce- 
ment, victims  have  been  denied  com- 
pensation. Legislation  I  am  offering 
today  will  assure  victims  and  their 
families  that  if  they  win  a  civil 
damage  award  against  a  drunk  driver, 
they  need  not  fear  that  the  offender 
will  use  Federal  law  to  escape  his  debt. 
I  offer  this  legislation  today  under 
no  delusion  that  by  itself  it  would  end 
this  terrible  national  tragedy.  Rather, 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  could 
serve  as  a  useful  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Government 
toward  ending  the  national  disaster 
known  as  drunk  driving. 

On  March  3,  the  Sut)Committee  on 
Surface  Transportation  will  hear  testi- 
mony on  a  number  of  bills  designed  to 
stop  drunk  driving,  including  two 
measures  introduced  by  Senator  Pell. 
I  am  grateful  to  Senator  Pell  for  his 
steadfast  leadership  on  the  drunk  driv- 
ing issue  and  his  tireless  efforts  to 
brii'g  this  subject  to  the  forefront.  I 
am  certain  that  the  subcommittee  will 


benefit  greatly  from  hearing  his  testi- 
mony on  March  3. 

We  will  also  hear  from  representa- 
tives of  two  of  the  most  active  anti- 
drunk  driving  citizen  action  groups.  As 
a  father  of  five  children,  my  heart 
goes  out  to  those  parents  whose  chil- 
dren have  been  killed  or  crippled  by 
drunks.  According  to  the  National 
Safety  Council,  6Vi  million  families 
have  seen  at  least  1  member  of  their 
family  disabled  in  the  last  10  years, 
and,  in  the  same  decade,  another  quar- 
ter of  a  million  families  have  seen  a 
family  member  killed  by  a  drunk 
driver.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will 
work  with  the  subcommittee  to  help 
us  fashion  the  most  effective  attack 
we  can  undertake  on  the  drunk  driver 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  two  bills  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2158 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE     I-INCENTTVE     GRANTS     FOR 
STATES      WITH      STRICT      DRIVING 
WHILE  INTOXICATED  STATUTES 
Six;.  101.  Section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(k)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  in- 
centive grant  to  any  State  in  the  first  fiscal 
year  during  which  there  is  in  effect  in  such 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  a 
statute  of  general  applicability— 

'(A)  requiring  an  adminiatrative  action  to 
suspend  an  Individual's  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tor's license  or  permit  for  one  year  when  a 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  State  re- 
quests the  Individual  to  submit,  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  law  enforcement 
officer  observes  the  individual  operating  a 
motor  vehicle  on  a  public  road  of  the  State, 
to  a  chemical  test  to  determine  whether  the 
Individual  was  intoxicated  while  operating 
the  motor  vehicle  and— 

"(i)  the  individual  refuses  to  submit  to 
such  test  and  does  not  offfer  to  submit  to 
any  other  test  acceptable  to  the  State  to  de- 
termine whether  the  individual  was  intoxi- 
cated while  operating  the  motor  vehicle;  or 
"(11)  the  law  enforcement  officer  deter- 
mines, using  a  test  acceptable  to  the  State, 
that  the  individual  was  intoxicated  while 
operating  the  motor  vehicle:  and 

■(B)  requiring  the  confiscation  by  and  for- 
feiture to  the  State  of  any  motor  vehicle  op- 
erated on  a  public  road  of  the  State  by  any 
individual  during  any  period  for  which  the 
individuals  motor  vehicle  operator's  license 
or  permit  is  suspended  or  revoked  by  reason 
of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  any  State  relat- 
ing to  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle 
while  intoxicated. 

•(2)  The  incentive  grant  payable  to  a 
State  in  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be— 

"(A)  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
apportioned  to  such  State  during  such  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section: 
and 

"(B)  in  addition  to  other  funds  payable  to 
such  State  In  such  fiscal  year  under  this  sec- 
tion. 


"(3)  The  incentive  grant  payable  to  a 
State  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  such 
State  only  to  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'administrative  action  to 
suspend'  means  a  suspension  by  an  agency 
or  other  instnomentality  of  the  State  upon 
the  failure  of  the  individual— 

"(i)  to  show  cause  to  such  agency  or  In- 
strumentality, at  a  hearing  requested  by  the 
individual  not  later  than  seven  days  after 
the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  circumstances 
described  in  paragraph  (IXA)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, why.  based  on  criteria  and  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  individual's 
license  or  permit  should  not  be  suspended: 
or 

"(ii)  to  request,  within  the  time  period  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (i)  of  this  clause,  that 
the  agency  or  Instrumentality  conduct  a 
hearing  at  which  the  individual  may  show 
cause  why.  based  on  such  criteria  and  stand- 
ards, the  individual's  license  or  permit 
should  not  be  suspended: 

"(B)  the  term  'intoxicated'  means  that 
there  is  present  in  the  blood  not  less  than 
ten  one-hundredths  of  1  percent,  by  weight, 
of  alcohol:  and 

"(C)  the  term  'public  road'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  the  fourth  sentence 
of  sul)section  (c)  of  this  section. ". 

Sec.  102.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  October  1.  1982. 
TITLE  n— NATIONAL  DRIVER 
REGISTER 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Driver  Register  Act  of  1982  ". 

DEFimTIOHS 

Sec.  202.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term— 

(1)  "Advisory  Committee"  means  the  Na- 
tional Driver  Register  Advisory  Commitee 
established  in  section  210(a)  of  this  title; 

(2)  "alcohol"  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary: 

(3)  "chief  driver  licensing  officials'  means 
the  official  in  each  State  who  is  authorized 
to  (A)  maintain  any  record  regarding  any 
motor  vehicle  operator's  license  issued  by 
such  State:  and  (B)  grant,  deny,  revoke,  sus- 
pend or  cancel  any  motor  vehicle  operator's 
license  issued  by  such  State: 

(4)  "controlled  substance"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  In  section  102(6)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  802(6)): 

(5)  "highway"  means  any  road-or  street: 

(6)  "individual"  means  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  tm  alien  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence: 

(7)  "motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle, 
machine,  tractor,  trailer,  or  semitrailer  pro- 
pelled or  drawn  by  mechanical  power  and 
used  on  a  highway,  except  that  such  term 
does  not  Include  any  vehicle,  machine,  trac- 
tor, trailer,  or  semitrailer  operated  exclu- 
sively on  a  rail  or  rails: 

(8)  "motor  vehicle  operator's  license" 
means  any  license  issued  by  a  State  which 
authorizes  an  individual  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  on  a  highway: 

(9)  "participating  State"  means  any  Stale 
which  has  notified  the  Secretary  of  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  Register  system,  pursuant 
to  section  205  of  this  title: 

(10)  "Register""  and  "Register  system" 
mean  the  National  Driver  Register  estab- 
lished under  section  204(a)  of  this  title; 
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(11)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation: 

(12)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States:  and 

(13)  "State  of  record"  means  any  State 
which  has  transmitted  to  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  section  206  of  this  title,  any 
report  regarding  any  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  a  request  for  information  made 
under  section  207  of  this  title. 

REPEAL  OF  EXISTING  STATUTE 

Sec.  203.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  register  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  which  shall  be  listed  the 
names  of  certain  persons  who  have  had 
their  motor  vehicle  operator's  licenses  re- 
voked" (Public  Law  86-660:  74  Stat.  526) 
hereby  is  repealed,  effective  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  90-day  period  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMZirT  OF  REGISTER 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  establish  and  thereafter  maintain  a  reg- 
ister to  be  known  as  the  "National  Driver 
Register",  to  assist  chief  driver  licensing  of- 
ficials of  participating  States  in  exchanging 
information  regarding  the  motor  vehicle 
driving  records  of  individuals.  The  Register 
shall  contain  an  index  of  the  information 
that  is  reported  to  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  title,  and  shall  be  designed 
to  enable  the  Secretary,  either  electronical- 
ly or,  until  such  time  as  all  States  are  capa- 
ble of  participating  electronically,  through 
the  United  States  mails,  to— 

(1)  receive  information  submitted  under 
section  206(a)  of  this  title  by  the  chief 
driver  licensing  official  of  any  State  of 
record; 

(2)  receive  any  request  for  information 
made  by  the  chief  driver  licensing  official  of 
any  participating  State  under  section  207  of 
this  title; 

(3)  refer  such  request  to  the  chief  driver 
licensing  official  of  any  State  of  record:  and 

<4)  relay  to  the  chief  driver  licensing  offi- 
cial of  a  participating  State  any  information 
provided  by  any  chief  driver  licensing  offi- 
cial of  a  State  of  record  in  response  to  such 
request. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  any  information  relayed 
to  the  chief  driver  licensing  official  of  any 
participating  State  under  subsection  (a)(4) 
of  this  section,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  maintain  the  Register  in  a  manner 
that  ensures  against  any  inadvertent  alter- 
ation of  information  during  any  relay. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  im- 
plement procedures  for  the  orderly  transi- 
tion from  the  system  for  relaying  informa- 
tion regarding  the  motor  vehicle  driving  rec- 
ords of  individuals  which  is  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Regis- 
ter esUblished  under  section  204(a)  of  this 
title. 

(2)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  section,  such  proce- 
dures may  provide  for  the  incorporation  in 
the  Register  of  information  contained  in 
the  system  for  relaying  information  regard- 
ing the  motor  vehicle  driving  records  of  in- 
dividuals which  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
repeal  specified  in  section  203  of  this  title. 
No  such  information  shall  be  maintained  in 
the  Register  after   the   expiration  of   the 


seven-year  period  following  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act  if  maintaining  such 
information  is  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sons  of  this  Act.  Any  other  record  main- 
tained under  the  Act  described  in  section 
203  of  th'is  title  shall  be  disposed  of  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  33 
of  title  44.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  maintain  any 
report  or  information  in  the  Register  for 
more  than  a  seven-year  period  after  the 
date  such  report  or  information  is  entered 
into  the  Register  or  the  date  the  State  of 
record  removes  it  from  the  State's  file, 
whichever  is  earlier.  Such  report  or  infor- 
mation shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  33  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code. 

(4)  If  the  chief  driver  licensing  official  of 
any  participating  State  finds  that  ioforma- 
tion  which  has  been  transmitted  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Register  under  this  section  is  er- 
roneous, such  official  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  error.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  the  immediate  dele- 
tion from  the  Register  of  such  erroneous 
material. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  Register  system. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

STATE  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  State  may  become  a  par- 
ticipating State  under  this  title  by  notifying 
the  Secretary  of  its  intention  to  be  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  section  206  of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  participating  State  may  terminate 
its  status  as  a  participating  State  under  this 
title  by  notifying  the  Secretary  of  its  with- 
drawal fl-om  participation  in  the  Register 
system. 

(c)  Any  notification  made  by  a  State 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  in  such  form,  and  according 
to  such  procedures,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  by  regulation. 

REPORTS  BY  CHIEF  DRIVER  LICENSING  OFFICIALS 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  chief  driver  licensing  of- 
ficial in  each  participating  State  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
a  report  containing  the  information  re- 
quired in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  re- 
garding any  individual— 

(1)  who  is  denied  a  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tor's license  by  such  State  on  grounds  other 
than  for  failure  to  pass  a  written,  visual  or 
driving  examination,  or  for  reasons  of  finan- 
cial responsibility: 

(2)  whose  motor  vehicle  operator's  license 
is  canceled,  revoked,  or  suspended  by  such 
State,  except  for  reasons  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility, or  who  has  such  license  rein- 
stated following  such  cancellation,  revoca- 
tion, or  suspension,  due  to  previous  error  in 
action  with  respect  to  such  license;  or 

(3)  who  is  convicted  in  such  State  of  the 
following  motor  vehicle-related  offenses  or 
comparable  offenses— 

(A)  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  while 
under  the  influence  of,  or  impaired  by,  alco- 
hol or  a  controlled  substance: 

(B)  a  traffic  violation  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  a  fatal  traffic  accident,  reckless 
driving,  or  racing  on  the  highways: 

(C)  failure  to  render  aid  or  provide  identi- 
fication when  involved  in  an  accident  which 
results  in  a  fatality  or  personal  injury:  or 

(D)  perjury  or  the  knowledgeable  making 
of  a  false  affidavit  or  statement  to  officials 


in  connection  with  activities  governed  by  a 
law  or  regulation  relating  to  the  ownership 
or  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

(b)  Any  report  regarding  an  individual 
which  is  transmitted  by  a  chief  driver  licens- 
ing official  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  contain— 

(1)  the  legal  name,  date  of  birth  (includ- 
ing day,  month,  and  year),  height,  weight, 
eye  and  hair  color,  and  sex  of  such  individ- 
ual: 

(2)  the  name  of  the  State  transmitting 
such  information;  and 

(3)  the  social  security  account  number,  if 
used  by  the  reporting  State  for  driver 
record  or  motor  vehicle  license  purposes, 
and  the  motor  vehicle  operator's  license 
number  of  such  individual  (if  that  number 
is  different  from  the  operator's  social  securi- 
ty account  number): 

except  that  any  report  concerning  an  occur- 
ence specified  in  subsection  (a)(1).  (2).  or  (3) 
of  this  section  which  occurs  during  the  two- 
year  period  preceding  the  date  on  which 
such  State  becomes  a  participating  State 
shall  be  sufficient  if  it  contains  all  such  in- 
formation as  is  available  to  the  chief  driver 
licensing  official  on  such  date. 

(c)  Any  report  required  to  be  transmitted 
by  a  chief  driver  licensing  official  of  a  State 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  20  days  after  receipt  by 
a  State  motor  vehicle  department  of  any  in- 
formation specified  in  subsection  (a)(1),  (2). 
(3)  of  this  section  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  report,  if  the  date  of  such  occurrence 
is  after  the  date  on  which  such  State  be- 
comes a  participating  State:  or 

(2)  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  following  the  date  on  which 
such  State  becomes  a  participating  State,  if 
such  report  concerns  an  occurrence  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)(1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this 
section  that  occurs  during  the  two-year 
period  preceding  such  date. 

(d)  If  a  record  of  conviction  of  a  traffic  of- 
fense has  been  transmitted  by  the  chief 
driver  licensing  official  of  any  participating 
State  for  inclusion  in  the  Register  and  the 
conviction  is  subsequently  reversed,  such  of- 
ficial shall  immediately  notify  the  Secretary 
of  such  reversal.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  immediate  deletion  from  the 
Register  of  the  record  of  conviction. 

(e)  Any  such  information  shall  be  retained 
for  not  longer  than  seven  years  following  re- 
ceipt by  the  Secretary,  or  until  an  electronic 
referral  system  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  207  of  this  title  is  in  full 
operation,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  State  to  report  any  in- 
formation concerning  any  occurrence  which 
occurs  before  the  two-year  period  preceding 
the  date  on  which  the  State  becomes  a  par- 
ticipating State. 

ACCESSIBILITY  OF  REGISTER  INFORMATION 

Sec.  207.  (B)(1)  For  purposes  of  fulfilling 
his  duties  with  respect  to  driver  licensing, 
driver  improvement,  or  highway  safety,  the 
chief  driver  licensing  official  of  any  partici- 
pating State  may,  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  request  the  Secretary 
to  refer  electronically  or  through  the 
United  States  mails  any  request  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  motor  vehicle  driving 
record  of  any  individual  to  the  chief  driver 
licensing  official  of  any  State  of  record. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  electronically  or 
through  the  United  States  mails  relay  to 
any  chief  driver  licensing  official  of  a  par- 
ticipating State  who  requests  information 
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under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  any 
information  received  from  the  chief  driver 
licensing  official  of  any  State  of  record  re- 
garding an  individual  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  <1)  of  this  subsection,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  refuse  to  relay  any 
information  to  any  such  official  who  is  the 
chief  driver  licensing  official  of  a  participat- 
ing State  which  is  not  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  206  of  this  title. 

(b)(1)  Any  agency  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  request- 
ing information  regarding  any  individual 
who  has  applied  for,  or  received,  a  United 
States  Government  Motor  Vehicle  Operator 
Identification  Card,  SF-46,  or  a  license  to 
pilot  an  aircraft,  may  request  the  chief 
driver  licensing  official  of  a  State  in  which 
an  office  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  located  to  obtain  information  re- 
garding such  individual  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Any  such  agency  may  receive 
any  information  obtained  by  the  chief 
driver  licensing  official  regarding  such  indi- 
vidual. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety, 
for  purposes  of  requesting  information  re- 
garding any  individual  who  is  the  subject  of 
any  accident  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Board  or  Bureau,  may  request  the  chief 
driver  licensing  official  of  a  SUte  in  which 
an  office  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  located  to  obtain  information 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  regard- 
ing such  individual.  The  Chairman  and  Ad- 
ministrator may  receive  any  such  informa- 
tion. 

(3)  Any  employer  of  any  individual  who  is 
employed  as  a  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle,  or 
any  prospective  employer  of  any  individual 
who  seeks  employment  as  a  driver  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  may,  after  having  obtained 
the  written  permission  of  that  individual, 
request  the  chief  driver  licensing  official  of 
the  State  in  which  the  individual  is  em- 
ployed, or  seeks  employment,  to  obtain  in- 
formation under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion regsrding  the  individual.  An  employer 
or  prospective  employer  may  receive  such 
information  regarding  any  such  individual, 
and  shall  make  that  information  available 
to  the  affected  individual. 

(4)  Any  individual,  in  order  (A)  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Register  is  providing  any 
data  regarding  him  or  the  accuracy  of  any 
such  data;  or  (B)  to  obtain  a  certified  copy 
of  data  provided  through  the  Register  re- 
garding him.  may  request  the  chief  driver  li- 
censing official  of  a  State  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  him  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(5)  Any  request  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  in  such  form,  and  accord- 
ing to  such  procedures,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  by  regulation. 

(c)  Any  request  for,  or  receipt  of,  informa- 
tion by  means  of  the  Register  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  552  and 
552a  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  any 
other  applicable  Federal  and  State  law. 
except  that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not  relay,  or  other- 
wise transmit,  information  specified  in  sec- 
tion 206(b)(1)  or  (3)  of  this  title  to  any 
person  not  authorized  by  this  section  to  re- 
ceive such  information: 

(2)  any  request  for,  or  receipt  of.  informa- 
tion by  any  chief  driver  licensing  official,  or 
by  any  person  authorized  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  to  request  and  receive  infor- 
mation, shall  be  considered  to  be  a -routine 
use  for  purposes  of  section  552a(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code:  and 


(3)  any  receipt  of  information  by  any 
person  authorized  by  this  section  to  receive 
information  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  dis- 
closure for  purposes  of  section  552a(c)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to  retain  the 
accounting  made  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
such  section  for  more  than  a  seven-year 
period  after  the  date  of  such  disclosure. 

PILOT  TEST  PROGRAM 

Sec  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  design 
and  implement,  within  4  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  pilot  test 
program  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  potential  effectiveness  of  a  system  for 
electronic  referral  and  relay  of  Information 
regarding  the  motor  vehicle  driving  records 
of  individuals. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  the  partici- 
pation of  States  which  are  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  such  program  and  shall,  within 
30  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  select  four  States  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  select  States  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  from  among  States  which 
have  in  effect,  on  the  date  of  selection,  an 
intrastate  on-line  driver  licensing  system  ca- 
pable of  electronically  transmitting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  motor  vehicle  driving 
records  of  individuals. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  select  only  those 
States  which  indicate  a  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  comprehensive  mechanical  and 
programmatic  evaluation  of  systems  for  the 
electronic  transfer  of  information. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  se- 
lection made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  is  representative  of  varying  geo- 
graphical and  population  characteristics  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  any  States  selected  are 
non-contiguous. 

(4)  No  State  shall  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram unless  it  agrees  to  assist  in  providing 
information  to  other  States  regarding  the 
electronic  transfer  of  the  motor  vehicle 
driving  records  of  individuals. 

(d)  Within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
begin  the  pilot  program  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Such  program 
shall  continue  for  a  period  of  one  year.  In 
carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  different  computer  technologies 
and  equipment  in  order  to  determine  which 
technology  and  equipment  is  most  effective 
for  the  electronic  transfer  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle driving  records  of  individuals.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  which  systems  and 
devices  will  best  interconnect  with  systems 
and  devices  used  in  the  States  which  are 
participating  in  the  pilot  program,  as  well  as 
those  used  in  other  States. 

(e)  Any  equipment  or  device  which  is  pro- 
vided to  a  State  for  use  in  the  pilot  program 
conducted  under  this  section  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  remain  with  the 
State  following  the  conclusion  of  the  pilot 
program. 

(f)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pilot  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
program.  Such  report  shall  include  an  eval- 
uation of  the  technology  utilized  during  the 
program,  together  with  an  explanation  of 
the  nature  and  degree  of  State  participation 
in  the  program.  The  report  shall  also  con- 
tain an  evaluation  of  achievements  of  the 
pilot  program,  as  well  as  a  projection  of  ac- 
complishments which  might  result  from  the 
acquisition  of  electronic  transfer  equipment 
and  methods  by  States  other  than  those 
which  participated  in  the  pilot  program. 


CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec  209.  (a)  Any  person,  other  than  an  in- 
dividual described  in  section  207(b)(4)  of 
this  title,  who  receives  under  section  207  of 
this  title  information  specified  in  section 
206(b)(1)  or  (3)  of  this  title  (the  disclosure 
of  which  is  not  authorized  by  section  207  of 
this  title),  and  who.  knowing  that  disclosure 
of  such  information  is  not  authorized,  will- 
fully discloses  such  .information,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  willful- 
ly requests  or  under  false  pretenses  obtains 
information  specified  in  section  206(b)(1)  or 
(3)  of  this  title  from  any  person  who  re- 
ceives such  information  under  section  207  of 
this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec  210.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Nation- 
al Driver  Register  Advisory  Committee, 
which  shall  advise  the  Secretary  concerning 
the  efficiency  of  the  maintenance  smd  oper- 
ation of  the  Register,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Register  In  assisting  Slates  in  ex- 
changing information  regarding  motor  vehi- 
cle driving  records. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist 
of  fifteen  members,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, as  follows: 

( 1 )  one  member  who  Is  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary; 

(2)  two  members  from  among  individuals 
who  are  particularly  qualified  to  serve  the 
Advisory  Committee  by  virtue  of  their  edu- 
cation, training,  or  experience,  and  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  of  any  State; 

(3)  two  members  from  among  groups  out- 
side the  government  which  represent  the  in- 
terests of  bus  and  trucking  organizations, 
enforcement  officials,  labor,  or  safety  orga- 
nizations: and 

(4)  ten  members,  geographically  repre- 
sentative of  the  participating  States,  from 
among  individuals  who  are  chief  driver  li- 
censing officials  of  participating  States. 

<c)(l)  Except  for  the  member  designated 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section,  and 
except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2).  (3) 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  each  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

( 2 )  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

(A)  one  of  the  members  dpscribed  in  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  section  and  four  of  the 
members  described  in  subsection  (b)(4)  of 
this  section  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year: 

(B)  one  of  the  members  described  in  sub- 
sections (b)<2)  or  (3)  of  this  section  and  four 
of  the  members  described  In  subsections 
(b)(4)  of  this  section  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  two  years:  and 

(C)  four  of  the  members  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(4)  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years: 

as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time 
of  their  appointment. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment.  Any  member  appoint- 
ed to  fill  any  vacancy  shall  ser\e  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed.  Any  member  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his 
successor  has  taken  office. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
the  Secretary   is  authorized  to  reimburse 
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such  members  for  all  reasonable  travel  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

(eXl)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
at  least  once  each  year,  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

(3)  Eight  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  The  Advisory  Committee  may  receive 
from  the  Secretary  such  personnel,  penalty 
mail  privileges,  and  similar  services  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  assist  it  in 
performing  its  duties  and  functions  under 
this  section. 

(g)  At  least  once  each  year,  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  concerning  the  efficiency 
of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Register,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Regis- 
ter In  assisting  States  in  exchanging  infor- 
mation regarding  motor  vehicle  driving 
records.  Such  report  shall  include  any  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  changes  in  the  Register  system. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C,  Appx.  1  et  seq.) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Advisory  Committee. 

RSPORT  BY  SECRTTARY 

Sbc.  211.  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of 
the  nine-year  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive report  setting  forth  the  extent 
and  level  of  participation  in  the  Register 
system,  and  the  effectiveness  of  such  system 
in  the  identification  of  unsafe  drivers.  Such 
report  shall  include  any  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  concerning  the  desirability 
of  extending  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  this  title  beyond  the  period  of  au- 
thorization provided  In  section  212  of  this 
title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  212.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1983  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Register  system  under  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $2  million. 

<b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $1.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  not  to  exceed  $1.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  not  to  exceed  $2.1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
S.  2159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled;  That  sec- 
tion 523  of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  Any  injury  resulting  in  a  judgment 
based  upon  liability  of  the  debtor  where,  in 
connection  with  such  liability  such  debtor 
was  found  to  have  operated  a  motor  vehicle 
while  legally  intoxicated  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  willful  and  malicious  injury  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(6)  of  this  section.". 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Danforth 
in  introducing  a  legislative  package  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  slaughter  on  our 
Nation's  highways  caused  by  drunk 
drivers.  As  one  who  has  long  advocat- 
ed stronger  drunk  driving  laws,  I  wel- 
come Senator  Danforth's  leadership 
on  this  issue  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 


merce Committee's  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee,  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  closely  with  him  on 
this  legislation. 

This  b'ill  embodies  the  drunk  driving 
program  advocated  by  Senator  Dan- 
forth when  he  served  as  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Missouri.  It  encourages  the 
States  to  qualify  for  additional  Feder- 
al highway  funding  by  adopting  two 
mandatory  administrative  procedures 
aimed  at  keeping  drunks  off  our  high- 
ways. Automatic  license  suspension 
and  seizure  and  impoundment  of  vehi- 
cles operated  by  individuals  after  their 
driving  privilege  has  been  removed  for 
an  alcohol  offense  provide  a  solid 
foundation  for  State  and  local 'drunk 
driver  programs.  To  these  administra- 
tive actions.  Senator  Danforth  has 
added  a  provision  computerizing  and 
upgrading  the  National  Driver  Regis- 
ter. This  provision  is  nearly  identical 
to  S.  672,  a  bill  I  introduced  last  year, 
and  represents  a  long  overdue  reform 
giving  the  States  the  weapon  they 
need  to  keep  repeat  offenders  off  the 
highways.  Time  after  time,  those  indi- 
viduals involved  in  fatal  accidents 
caused  by  alcohol  have  had  their  li- 
censes suspended  or  revoked  in  other 
jurisdictions.  A  computerized  driver 
register  will  enable  the  States  to 
screen  license  applicants  for  prior  al- 
cohol or  other  serious  driving  offenses, 
and  commend  SenaLor  Danforth  for 
including  this  provision  in  his  legisla- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  prompted  by  the  same 
concern  and  interest  that  led  me  to  in- 
troduce S.  671,  namely  the  question  of 
how  the  Federal  Government  can  give 
local  law  enforcement  the  tools  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  drunk  driver 
problem.  Both  bills  recognize  that 
local  police,  prosecutors  and  judges 
are  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
the  drunk  driver,  and  that  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  encour- 
age comprehensive  State  and  local 
programs  that  will  succeed  in  reducing 
alcohol-related  fatalities  on  the  high- 
ways. 

Too  many  lives  have  already  been 
lost  for  us  to  temporize  any  longer.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Danforth  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  developing  a  comprehensive 
Federal  initiative  against  drunk  driv- 
ing, and  I  welcome  his  legislation 
today  as  a  very  constructive  starting 
point  in  that  process.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2160.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  certain  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizationB  to  administer  the  disabled 
veterans'  Outreach  program  in  certain 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

DISABLED  VETERANS'  OUTREACH  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.     MITCHELL.     Mr.     President, 
today  I  am  introducing  S.  2160,  legisla- 


tion to  address  a  problem  the  State  of 
Maine  is  experiencing  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  disabled  veterans  Out- 
reach program. 

Congress  first  created  the  disabled 
veterans  Outreach  program  (DVOP) 
in  1977  on  an  experimental  basis.  The 
program  was  designed  to  assist  veter- 
ans, primarily  disabled  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, in  obtaining  employment  and  was 
originally  funded  using  CETTA  title  III 
discretionary  fimds.  In  every  State  in 
the  Nation  other  than  Maine,  the  pro- 
gram is  now  administered  by  the 
State's  job  service  through  the  Veter- 
ans Employment  Service  (VES)  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

When  DVOP  was  first  created,  the 
Governor  of  Maine  felt  it  was  unneces- 
sary; consequently,  he  chose  not  to 
accept  Federal  funds  to  establish  the 
program.  So  as  not  to  lose  this  valua- 
ble opportunity  to  assist  veterans  in 
the  State  in  finding  much-needed  em- 
ployment, the  Maine  American  Legion 
contracted  directly  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. Maine's  DVOP  has  been  run  on 
a  contractural  basis  ever  since. 

Realizing  the  success  of  the  program 
nationwide,  in  1980,  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  96-466.  the  veterans'  reha- 
bilitation and  education  amendments. 
Among  other  things,  the  amendments 
made  DVOP  a  permanent  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  veterans'  employ- 
ment. Language  contained  in  the  au- 
thorizing statute  was  included  to  allow 
Maine's  unique  situation  to  continue. 
Section  2003A(a)(l)  of  Public  Law  96- 
466  explicitly  states: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  avail- 
able to  each  State,  directly  or  by  grant  or 
contract,  such  finds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
support  a  disabled  veterans'  outreach  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  employment 
needs  of  veterans,  (emphasis  added). 

With  the  elevated  status  of  the  pro- 
gram came  a  corresponding  change  in 
funding.  Last  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  annoimced,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  funding  for  DVOP's  would 
come  from  the  employment  service's 
grants-to-States  program,  which  funds 
the  Job  Service.  Despite  severe  cuts  in 
its  own  fiscal  year  1982  operating 
budget,  the  Job  Service  was  ordered  to 
absorb  nearly  2.000  DVOP  specialists 
nationwide. 

Because  of  the  uniqueness  of 
Maine's  situation,  in  June  of  1981. 
Senator  Cohen  and  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Donovan  to  ask  for  his 
personal  assurance  that  Maine's 
DVOP  would  continue  to  be  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  either  direct- 
ly or  by  grant  or  by  contract  as  provid- 
ed for  in  section  2003A(a)(l),  cited  ear- 
lier. The  Secretary's  response,  a  copy 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  indicates  that,  al- 
though the  Secretary  supports  the 
program,  the  grants-to-States  funding 
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precludes  either  the  Department  of 
Labor,  or  the  State  of  Maine,  from 
contracting  with  the  Maine  American 
Legion  to  sponsor  the  program.  Clear- 
ly, this  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  passing  Public  Law  96-466. 

In  so  doing,  the  Secretary  irtdicated 
his  belief  that  he  either  does  not  have 
the  authority,  or  the  intent,  to  con- 
tract with  the  Maine  American  Legion. 
As  a  result,  the  Maine  Job  Service  was 
instructed  to  absorb  the  DVOP  (this 
has  not  yet  occurred,  however,  because 
of  a  pending  lawsuit). 

One  may  ask,  why  not  allow  Maine's 
DVOP  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Job  Serv- 
ice? This,  I  think,  it  is  a  valid  question. 
The  answer  lies  In  the  success  of 
Maine's  DVOP.  There  are  currently 
five  DVOP  offices  in  Maine  staffed  by 
a  total  of  eight  DVOP  specialists,  most 
of  whom  are  Vietnam  combat  veterans 
who  can  readily  identify  with  the 
needs  of  those  whom  they  are  trying 
to  serve.  Although  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  redtape  associated  with 
Maine's  DVOP.  there  is  far  less  than  if 
the  program  were  run  by  the  Job  Serv- 
ice. This,  as  a  result,  has  left  Maine's 
DVOP  specialists  with  more  time  to 
assist  veterans  in  finding  employment 
which,  after  all.  is  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  program.  In  addition,  be- 
cause the  DVOP  specialists  are  not 
State  employees,  they  have  greater 
flexibility  in  adjusting  their  schedules 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Maine's  veterans. 

Maine's  record  speaks  for  itself. 
Since  its  inception  in  1977,  Maine's 
DVOP  has  placed  more  than  3,000  vet- 
erans in  jobs  or  job  training  programs 
at  an  average  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
just  $200  per  placement.  Each  of  these 
veterans  has  moved  from  "tax  users," 
to  tax  contributors.  Despite  this  large 
degree  of  success,  however,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  insists  upon  merging 
Maine's  DVOP  with  the  Maine  Job 
Service. 

As  a  result,  the  Maine  American 
Legion  and  the  DVOP  specialists  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  suit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  retain  the  program 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Legion.  This  situation  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  tragic:  not  only  for  the  par- 
ties involved  but  for  Maine's  veterans 
who  are  losing  as  a  result  of  this  inter- 
govenunental  squabbling.  This  is  not 
government  for  the  people.  It  is  gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  address  this  problem  simply  and 
efficiently  by  creating  a  simple  test.  In 
those  States  where  a  DVOP  was,  prior 
to  October  1,  1981,  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  a  contract  between  the  Ijepart- 
ment  of  Labor  and  an  entity  other 
than  a  State,  in  this  case  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  continue  to  make  available 
to  that  entity  sufficient  funds  to  sup- 
port the  program. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  my  col- 
leagues to  realize  that  this  bill  will  in 


no  way  affect  the  operation  of  DVOP's 
in  any  other  State;  rather,  it  will  pro- 
vide for  the  continued  operation  of 
one  of  the  most  efficient,  well-run 
DVOP's  in  the  country.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  rec- 
tify a  most  unfortunate  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  related  to  Maine's 
disabled  veterans  outreach  program, 
as  well  as  the  full  text  of  my  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2160 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii>es  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2003A  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)(1)  The"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  for 
In  the  second  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
the":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  Section  2003A(a>(l).  as  amend- 

^H  fthoVC 

In  the  case  of  a  State  In  which  such  a  pro- 
gram was.  prior  to  October  1.  1981.  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  a  contract  or  grant  between 
the  Department  of  Lalwr  and  an  entity 
other  than  the  State,  the  Secretary  shall, 
unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  shown 
determines  that  such  an  entity  is  not  quali- 
fied to  conduct  such  a  program,  continue  to 
make  available  to  such  entity  either  directly 
or  by  grant  or  contract,  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  support  such  program. 

U.S.  Department  op  Labor. 

Secretary  or  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  21,  1981. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mitchell:  Thank  you  for 
your  and  Senator  Cohen's  letter  of  June  18, 

1981,  regarding  the  Disabled  Veterans  Out- 
reach Program  (DVOP)  In  Maine  and  your 
desire  for  my  personal  assurance  that  the 
Maine  DVOP  will  continue  to  be  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  either  directly  or 
by  grant  or  contract.  In  accordance  with 
Public  Law  96-466.  Section  506(a). 

Please  be  assured  that  the  DVOP  has  the 
Department's  continued  support.  I  realize 
that  In  the  past  CETA  Title  III  discretion- 
ary funds  had  been  used  by  Maine  to  con- 
tract with  the  American  Legion  to  run  the 
program.  However,  limitations  on  the  avail- 
ability of  CETA  TlUe  III  discretionary 
funds  preclude  the  continued  funding  of 
DVOP  from  that  fund  source  for  fiscal  year 

1982.  In  fiscal  year  1982  the  DVOP  through- 
out the  country  will  be  funded  by  Employ- 
ment Service  (ES)  Grants-to-States  and  the 
States  have  been  Instructed  to  absorb  the 
DVOP  positions.  Since  regular  grants  funds 
for  ES  functions  are  not  be  be  used  for  con- 
tracting those  services  that  ES  Is  funded  to 
perform  I.e..  counseling,  referral,  placement, 
etc..  Maine  has  been  Informed  that  they 
may  not  contract  for  DVOP  and  the  posi- 
tions must  be  absorbed  within  their  Grants- 
to-States  allocation. 

The  fiscal  year  1982  Grants-to-SUtes  allo- 
cation methodology  for  Maine  take£  Into  ac- 
count the  11  positions  and  the  funding  nec- 
essary to  support  those  positions.  The  De- 
partment   has    every    Intention    that    the 


DVOP  will  continue  as  mandated  by  Public 
Law  96-466. 

Sincerely. 

Raymond  J.  Donovan.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2161.  A  bill  to  permit  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  joint  return  to  deduct 
certain  payments  made  to  an  individ- 
ual retirement  plan  established  for  the 
benefit  of  a  working  spouse:  to  the 
Committee  of  Finance. 

deduction  for  certain  retirement  plan 
payments 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
permit  all  nonworking  spouses  to 
enjoy  full  IRA  benefits.  This  measure 
will  enable  a  working  spouse  to  con- 
tribute up  to  $2,000  or  100  percent  of 
compensation  to  an  IRA  set  up  for  the 
benefit  of  his  or  her  nonworking 
spouse.  This  contribution  will  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  IRA  deduction  generally 
available  for  the  working  spouse— cur- 
rently the  lesser  of  $2,000  or  100  per- 
cent of  compensation.  If  a  couple  has 
$4,000  they  wish  to  save  for  their  re- 
tirement and  at  least  $4,000  of  com- 
pensation, they  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  available  to  a 
working  C!Ouple  today. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  provision  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  money  certain 
divorced  Individuals  may  contribute  to 
an  IRA.  Under  current  law.  a  divorced 
Individual  may  contribute  alimony 
proceeds  up  to  $1,125  to  an  IRA.  This 
provision  Increases  to  $2,000  annually 
the  amount  of  alimony  a  divorced 
person  may  contribute  to  an  IRA.  In- 
creasing the  limit  to  $2,000  will  bring 
this  provision  Into  conformity  with  all 
other  IRA  contribution  limits  and  sim- 
plify the  law. 

This  legislation  Is  needed  to  put 
homemakers  on  an  equal  par  with 
other  working  spouses.  In  my  home 
State,  many  women  contribute  long 
hours  to  the  betterment  of  family 
farm  and  never  receive  monetary  com- 
pensation, hence  they  are  Ineligible  to 
set  up  an  IRA  account.  It  seems  to  me 
their  retirement  needs  are  no  less  com- 
pelling than  the  wife  who  receives  a 
paycheck  for  her  work.  Both  of  these 
individuals  should  be  encouraged  to 
plan  effectively  for  their  retirement: 
there  is  no  logic  In  a  Federal  policy 
which  discriminates  t>etween  them. 
This  bill  eliminates  this  senseless  dis- 
tinction and  expands  the  ability  of  In- 
dividuals to  plan  for  their  retirement 
In  Important  ways.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  In 
supporting  this  Improvement  in  cur- 
rent spousal  IRA  law.« 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973  to  require 
that  the  receipts  find  disbursements  of 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  be  includ- 
ed   in    the   Federal    budget,    and    for 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

TRUTH  IN  BUDGETING  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  put  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  in  the  budget  of  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Financing  Bank  is 
a  relatively  obscure  agency  of  the 
Treasury.  It  operates  wholly  outside 
the  budget  and  the  regular  appropria- 
tions process,  yet  it  holds  $107  billion 
in  outstanding  loans  and  spends  $20 
billion  a  year.  In  just  8  years  it  has 
become  the  third  largest  bank  in  the 
United  States;  it  will  soon  be  the  big- 
gest. 

The  Federal  Financing  Bank  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  in  1973  in 
order  to  provide  a  more  efficient 
method  of  financing  Federal  credit 
programs.  The  legislation  creating  the 
Bank  was  requested  by  Treasury  offi- 
cials who  were  concerned  about  the 
growing  nimiber  of  Federal  agencies 
marketing  their  own  securities  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  markets. 

There  were  three  ways  in  which  Fed- 
eral agencies  were  able  to  tap  the  Gov- 
ernment securities  market.  The  first 
was  to  issue  their  own  debt  securities. 
The  proceeds  from  this  borrowing 
would  be  used  to  finance  the  agency's 
program. 

The  second  method  was  to  sell  loan 
assets  or  certificates  of  beneficial  own- 
ership in  pools  of  loans  held  by  the 
agency.  These  certificates  were  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  issuing  agency  and 
were  in  reality  another  form  of  bor- 
rowing. 

The  third  method  was  to  guarantee 
securities  issued  by  private  lenders  or 
other  non-Federal  entities  and  sold  in 
securities  markets.  This  financing 
method  was  typically  used  to  finance 
large  projects  where  banks  or  other 
lending  institutions  were  reluctant  to 
use  their  own  money. 

The  end  result  of  all  this  creative  fi- 
nancing was  to  raise  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing Federal  programs.  Because  agency 
issues  were  often  unfamiliar  to  inves- 
tors and  had  complicated  security  pro- 
visions, they  traded  in  thinner  mar- 
kets and  at  higher  rates  of  interest, 
even  though  the  credit  risk  was  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  a  U.S.  Treas- 
ury security.  In  many  cases  the  addi- 
tional financing  cost  was  ultimately 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  form  of  higher  interest  rate  subsi- 
dies. Each  agency  had  to  employ  their 
own  separate  financing  staff,  thereby 
adding  further  to  the  increased  cost. 
Also,  the  marketing  of  new  agency 
issues  was  often  ill-timed  with  borrow- 
ing by  the  Treasury  or  other  Federal 
agencies.  For  all  these  reasons,  the 
Treasury  concluded  and  the  Congress 
agreed,  that  a  central  facility  was 
needed  to  finance  these  separate  pro- 
grams. 

The  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of 
1973— Public  Law  93-224— established 


the  Bank  under  the  management  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Bank  was  authorized  to  purchase  secu- 
rities issued,  sold,  or  guaranteed  by  a 
Federal"  agency.  It  was  thus  able  to 
provide  an  alternative  source  of  fi- 
nancing for  the  three  principal  meth- 
ods by  which  Federal  agencies  had 
gained  access  to  the  Government  secu- 
rities market.  The  Bank  would  get  its 
funds  by  selling  its  own  securities  in 
the  market  or  by  borrowing  directly 
from  the  Treasury.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1981.  the  Bank  held  $25  bil- 
lion in  agency  debt  securities,  $52  bil- 
lion in  agency  loan  assets,  and  $30  bil- 
lion in  agency  guaranteed  loans  for  a 
total  of  $107  billion.  All  of  these  hold- 
ings were  financed  by  Treasury  bor- 
rowing. 

WHY  WAS  THE  BANK  PLACED  OFF-BUDGET? 

Section  11(c)  of  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  Act  provides  that  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  Bank 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  totals  of 
the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Why  was  this  done?  No  clear  reason  is 
evident  in  the  legislative  history.  The 
legislation,  including  the  budget  ex- 
emption, was  drafted  by  the  Treasury. 
There  is  no  discussion  of  the  exemp- 
tion in  the  committee  reports  or  the 
floor  debates.  In  fact,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Congress  ever  seriously 
reflected  upon  the  budget  exemption 
or  considered  its  implications.  It  was 
largely  i-egarded  as  a  technical  provi- 
sion prepared  by  the  Treasury  experts. 

To  the  extent  there  was  any  discus- 
sion at  all  on  this  point,  it  revolved 
around  the  notion  that  the  Bank  was 
not  intended  to  affect  the  budgetary 
status  of  existing  programs.  As  Treas- 
ury Under  Secretary  Paul  Volcker 
stated  in  the  hearings: 

The  Federal  Financing  Bank  is  not  a 
device  to  remove  programs  from  the  Federal 
budget;  nor  is  it  a  device  to  bring  programs 
back  into  the  budget.  The  Bank  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  existing  budget  treatment  of 
Federal  credit  programs.  If  a  program  is  fi- 
nanced outside  of  the  budget,  the  treatment 
would  continue.  If  a  program  is  now  fi- 
nanced in  the  budget,  that  treatment  would 
continue.  The  Bank  is  intended  to  improve 
the  financing  of  all  Federal  agencies'  bor- 
rowing activities,  regardless  of  their  budget- 
ary treatment. 

In  a  limited  sense,  the  Bank  did  not 
change  the  existing  budgetary  treat- 
ment of  Federal  credit  programs.  If  an 
agency  was  able  to  avoid  being  includ- 
ed in  the  budget  by  financing  its  pro- 
gram in  the  private  securities  market, 
it  would  continue  to  escape  the  budget 
if  it  financed  its  program  through  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank.  The  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  Bank  took  for 
granted  existing  budget  procedures;  it 
did  not  examine  the  legitimacy  of 
those  procedures. 

Such  an  approach  was  understand- 
able since  the  concept  of  the  Bank  had 
already  aroused  the  suspicion  of  Fed- 
eral credit  agencies  and  their  allies  in 
the  Congress.  Expanding  the  legisla- 


tion to  reform  existing  budgetary 
practices  would  almost  certainly  have 
insured  its  defeat.  Nonetheless,  those 
practices  needed  to  be  reformed  in 
1973  and  the  need  is  even  greater 
today. 

INADEQUACY  OF  CURRENT  BUDGET  CONCEPTS 

Our  present  system  for  recording 
credit  programs  in  the  budget  is  de- 
rived from  the  President's  Commission 
on  Budget  Concepts  whose  report  in 
1967  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
unified  budget  in  1969.  Under  these 
concepts,  loan  disbursements  net  of  re- 
payments are  counted  in  the  budget  as 
an  outlay.  However,  if  the  loan  is  sold 
to  a  private  investor,  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  can  be  used  to  offset  the  origi- 
nal outlay.  Agency  borrowing  from 
either  the  public  or  the  Treasury  is 
treated  as  debt  financing  and  cannot 
be  used  to  offset  loan  outlays.  Loan 
guarantees  are  not  reflected  in  the 
budget  since  Federal  funds  are  not  di- 
rectly involved  unless  there  is  a  de- 
fault. 

The  uniform  budget  concepts  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission  also  at- 
tempted to  close  a  loophole  developed 
by  several  agencies  in  the  1960's  for  fi- 
nancing loan  programs  outside  the 
budget.  These  agencies  would  finance 
their  lending  activity  by  selling  par- 
ticipation certificates  or  certificates  of 
beneficial  ownership  against  pools  of 
loans  held  by  the  agency.  However, 
the  agency  would  continue  to  hold  and 
service  the  loan  while  guaranteeing 
the  full  payment  of  interest  and  prin- 
ciple on  the  certificate.  In  reality, 
these  certificates  were  essentially  a 
disguised  form  of  borrowing.  However, 
the  agencies  considered  them  to  be 
asset  sales  and  used  the  proceeds  to 
offset  the  original  loan  outlays. 

The  President's  Commission  classi- 
fied this  type  of  financing  as  borrow- 
ing, thereby  preventing  agencies  from 
reducing  their  budget  outlays  through 
the  sale  of  certificates.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  establishment  of  these  sound 
principles,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration was  able  to  secure  a  special 
statutory  exemption  which  provided 
that  its  certificates  of  beneficial  own- 
ership—CBO's— are  to  be  treated  as 
asset  sales  rather  than  borrowing— 7 
U.S.C.  I932(d)(b).  As  a  result,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  can 
remove  its  loans  from  the  budget  by 
selling  CBO's  to  the  public. 

Consider  now  the  options  for  financ- 
ing an  additional  $1  billion  in  loans  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
under  current  budgetary  arrange- 
ments and  without  reference  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank.  The  first 
option  is  to  make  the  loans  with  ap- 
propriated funds.  Assuming  there  is 
still  a  budget  deficit.  Treasury  would 
obtain  the  funds  by  issuing  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  in  Treasury  securities 
to,  be  sold  in  the  Government  securi- 
ties market.  The  second  method  would 
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be  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  raise  the  billion  dollars  by  sell- 
ing guaranteed  CBO's  in  the  same 
Government  securities  market.  The 
third  method  would  be  to  have  a  pri- 
vate lender  make  the  loans  with 
money  obtained  by  issuing  bond-type 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  sold  in  the 
same  Government  securities  market. 

All  three  financing  methods  are  es- 
sentially the  same.  The  money  is 
raised  in  the  same  market,  possibly 
from  the  same  investors,  and  in  each 
case  the  borrowing  is  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  yet  under  current 
budgetary  rules,  only  the  first  financ- 
ing method  would  be  counted  in  the 
budget.  The  second  and  third  methods 
allow  the  additional  billion  dollars  in 
lending  to  occur  outside  the  budget. 
This  example  illustrates  the  inadequa- 
cy of  current  budget  concepts  and  the 
need  for  a  thorough  revision. 

The  legislation  establishing  the 
Bank  not  only  perpetuated  but  ex- 
panded the  opportunities  for  offbud- 
get  financing.  For  example,  an  onbud- 
get  loan  can  now  be  removed  from  the 
budget  by  selling  it  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank.  In  actuadity,  the  loan  is 
merely  shuffled  from  one  Federal 
agency  to  another  Federal  agency. 
Normally,  the  outlays  arising  from  the 
loan  would  be  deducted  from  the 
books  of  the  agency  selling  the  loan 
and  added  to  the  outlay  totals  of  the 
agency  buying  the  loan.  But  because 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  is  offbud- 
get,  the  outlays  do  not  appear  in  the 
U.S.  budget. 

Similarly,  an  offbudget  loan  made 
by  a  private  lender  and  guaranteed  by 
a  Federal  agency  can  be  converted  into 
an  offbudget  direct  loan  when  it  is 
sold  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  In 
some  cases,  the  loan  is  made  directly 
by  the  Bank  without  any  participation 
by  a  private  lender.  The  borrower 
simply  issues  a  promissory  note  that  is 
then  guaranteed  by  a  Federal  agency. 
The  Federal  Financing  Bank  buys  the 
note  and  sends  a  check  directly  to  the 
borrower.  Although  the  transaction 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  direct 
loan,  it  appears  totally  outside  the 
budget. 

WHY  THE  BANK  SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  BUDGET 

Whatever  the  original  reasons  for 
placing  the  Bank  outside  the  budget, 
there  is  no  longer  any  justification  for 
continuing  the  exclusion.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  have  studied  the 
issue  and  both  have  concluded  that 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  should  be 
in  the  budget.'  Similarly,  the  Congres- 


sional Budget  Office  has  extensively 
documented  the  distortions  arising 
from  the  Bank's  budget  exemption.^ 

A  budget  serves  two  main  purposes: 
First,  it  provides  a  complete  and  accu- 
rate recording  of  the  total  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Government;  second,  it 
provides  a  rational  method  for  allocat- 
ing scarce  resources  among  competing 
uses.  Excluding  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  from  the  budget  violates  both  of 
these  purposes. 

Excluding  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  from  the  budget  misleads  the 
public  about  the  true  size  and  scope  of 
the  Federal  Government's  activities. 
Had  the  operations  of  the  Bank  been 
included  in  the  budget,  total  Federal 
outlays  and  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
would  have  been  $21  billion  greater  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Instead  of  a  $  58-bil- 
lion  deficit,  the  real  deficit  was  $79  bil- 
lion. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  plan- 
ning to  reduce  the  off-budget  outlays 
of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  to  $16 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  to  only 
$12  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Howev- 
er, these  projections  must  be  taken 
with  a  considerable  grain  of  salt. 
Actual  outlays  by  the  Bank  over  the 
last  5  years  have  increased  at  a  rate  of 
29  percent  a  year.  Moreover,  during 
this  same  period,  actual  outlays  have 
exceeded  the  initial  budget  estimate 
by  25  percent.  Part  of  the  reason  is 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  traditionally  underesti- 
mated the  volume  of  disaster  loans 
made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  financed  through  the 
Bank. 

The  administration  is  also  assuming 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will 
drastically  curtail  credit  activity  under 
other  credit  programs  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Since  most  of  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams appears  off-budget,  there  is 
little  pressure  on  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  impose  the  cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  administration.  As  a 
result,  the  off-budget  outlays  arising 
from  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  are  likely  to  persist  at 
the  $20  billion  level  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  re- 
verse the  relentless  expansion  of  the 
Pederad  Government,  we  do  not  serve 
our  purpose  well  by  attempting  to  con- 
ceal $20  billion  in  additional  deficit 
spending.  This  $20  billion  must  be  bor- 
rowed by  the  Treasury  along  with  the 
$90  to  $100  billion  needed  to  finance 
the  recorded  budget  deficit.  There  is 
no  difference  in  either  type  of  borrow- 
ing; each  has  the  same  inflationary 
effect  on  financial  markets  and  the 
economy.  We  are  simply  fooling  our- 
selves and  impairing  our  own  credibil- 
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ity  when  we  perpetuate  these  budget- 
ary gimmicks. 

The  ready  availability  of  off-budget 
financing  through  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  has  also  accelerated  the 
growth  of  certain  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams that  make  heavy  use  of  the 
Bank's  facilities.  In  particular,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  pro- 
gram account  for  88  percent  of  all  the 
loans  held  by  the  Bank.  These  pro- 
grams have  grown  rapidly  since  the 
Bank  was  established  in  1974.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  study  reveals  that  since  the 
Bank  was  established,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  increased  its 
annual  lending  by  an  average  of  29 
pecent  a  year,  whereas  prior  to  the 
Bank,  the  program  grew  at  a  rate  of 
only  5  percent  a  year.  Similarly,  the 
rate  of  loan  growth  at  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  jumped  from  16 
percent  to  26  percent  a  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  these 
loans  met  important  needs.  However, 
because  they  are  financed  off-budget, 
the  definition  of  need  may  not  be  as 
strict  as  the  criteria  used  for  on- 
budget  programs.  For  example,  in  ad- 
dition to  helping  small  farmers,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  fi- 
nanced office  buildings,  fast  food 
stores,  condominiums  and  large  corpo- 
rations such  as  Perdue  Farms.  Subsi- 
dized disaster  loans  have  gone  to 
wealthy  borrowers  without  regard  to 
their  ability  to  obtain  credit  else- 
where. In  some  counties,  delinquency 
rates  are  as  high  as  70  percent.  And 
during  1980,  when  many  homebuilders 
and  auto  dealers  were  going  bust  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates,  the  REA 
launched  a  new  program  for  making  5 
percent  loans  to  cable  TV  companies. 

An  argument  can  be  made  that  most 
or  all  of  this  increased  loan  volume 
would  have  occurred  outside  the 
budget  anyway,  even  without  the 
Bank.  In  theory,  an  agency  could  have 
sold  its  loan  assets  or  marketed  the 
guaranteed  securities  in  the  private  se- 
curities market,  thereby  escaping  the 
budget.  However,  private  financing 
would  have  been  considerably  more 
expensive  and  this  increased  cost 
might  have  acted  as  a  brake  on  loan 
expansion.  Moreoever,  in  certain  cases 
such  as  the  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram, the  feasibility  of  selling  guaran- 
teed bonds  issued  by  developing  na- 
tions is  probably  limited. 

More  importantly,  the  availability  of 
off-budget  financing  distorts  the 
budget  allocation  process  regardless  of 
whether  that  financing  is  conducted 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
or  through  the  private  securities 
market  under  existing  accounting  pro- 
cedures. In  either  case,  the  off-budget 
credit  programs  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  critical  review  we  give  to  all  of 
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the  programs  that  are  in  the  budget. 
The  off-budget  programs  have  an 
edge;  they  do  not  have  to  compete  for 
scarce  budget  dollars.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  we 
have  misallocated  resources.  This 
means  that  the  American  people  are 
not  getting  the  maximum  benefit  from 
their  tax  dollars.  It  also  means  that  we 
in  the  Congress  are  not  doing  the  job 
for  which  we  were  elected. 

Another  reason  for  putting  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  in  the  budget  is 
to  preclude  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  from  manipulating  the  fig- 
ures on  the  official  budget  deficit.  The 
present  system  offers  many  tempting 
possibilities  for  reducing  the  size  of 
the  official  deficit  simply  by  changing 
the  timing  of  transactions  with  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank.  For  example, 
when  the  budget  is  being  prepared  for 
the  forthcoming  budget  year.  OMB 
can  estimate  that  the  net  volume  of 
loan  asset  sales  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  will  be  $2  billion  less 
in  the  current  year  and  $2  billion 
greater  in  the  budget  year.  The  effect 
of  this  simple  change  is  to  increase 
outlays  and  the  deficit  by  $2  billion  in 
the  current  year  and  to  reduce  outlays 
and  the  deficit  by  $2  billion  in  the 
budget  year.  Thus,  by  a  simple  wave  of 
a  magic  accounting  wsind,  total  outlays 
and  the  deficit  appear  to  decline  by  $4 
billion  from  the  current  year  to  the 
budget  year.  In  actuality,  all  that  has 
happened  is  that  the  accounting  en- 
tries have  been  changed.  These  manip- 
ulations would  not  be  possible  if  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  were  in  the 
budget. 

EFTECT  OF  PUTTIltG  THE  BANK  IN  THE  BUDGET 

Treasury  officials  have  generally  op- 
posed putting  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  in  the  budget  even  though  the 
budget  totals  for  the  United  States  are 
seriously  distorted  by  the  exemption. 
Their  argument  is  twofold.  First,  it  is 
argued  that  a  simple  repeal  of  the 
budget  exemption  would  result  in  the 
Treasury  being  charged  for  outlays 
and  budget  authority  that  should 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  agencies 
initiating  the  transaction.  If  the  repeal 
of  the  budget  exemption  were  coupled 
with  an  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Bank,  its  role  would  tend  to  change 
from  a  passive  financing  vehicle  to  an 
active  allocator  of  credit  among  gov- 
ernment programs.  If  the  Bank  did 
not  have  enough  budget  authority  to 
meet  all  the  claims  made  upon  it, 
agencies  would  revert  to  selling  their 
securities  in  the  market,  thereby  res- 
urrecting all  of  the  problems  that  gave 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  1973. 

Second,  the  Treasury  argues  that 
the  problem  is  not  so  much  the  off- 
budget  status  of  the  Bank,  but  rather 
the  way  certain  programs  are  treated 
in  the  budget,  particularly  the  favor- 
able treatment  given  to  CBO's  issued 


by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  exclusion  of  guaranteed  loans 
from  the  budget.  Over  $48  billion  in 
Farmerp  Home  Administration  CBO's 
were  financed  by  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  since  its  creation.  About  half 
of  the  120  billion  in  off-budget  outlays 
attributed  to  the  Bank  would  be 
placed  on  budget  and  charged  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  if  the 
special  statutory  provision  defining 
CBO's  as  asset  sales  were  repealed— as- 
suming the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration continued  to  use  CBO's. 

Eliminating  the  special  exemption 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration 
CBO's  would  still  not  close  the  guar- 
anteed securities  loophole  which  ac- 
counts for  approximately  one-half  of 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank's  activity. 
Moreover,  unless  this  loophole  were 
closed,  most  of  the  loans  financed  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
through  the  CBO  route  could  be  con- 
verted into  loan  guarantees  and  still 
be  kept  off  budget.  Therefore,  repeal- 
ing the  special  status  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  CBO's  would 
not,  by  itself,  solve  the  problem.  A 
more  comprehensive  solution  is 
needed. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  is 
designed  to  meet  the  arguments  of  the 
Treasury  while  still  insuring  that  all 
of  the  Bank's  present  activity  is  prop- 
erly recorded  in  the  budget. 

First  of  all.  the  legislation  repeals 
section  11(c)  of  The  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  which  places  the  Bank  out- 
side the  budget. 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  issue  regulations  to  require  that  the 
outlays  and  budget  authority  arising 
out  of  the  Bank's  operations  are 
charged  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  notwithstanding  any  contrary 
law  or  regulation.  This  would  nullify 
the  special  treatment  given  Farmers 
Home  Administration  CBO's.  It  would 
also  allow  the  OMB  Director  to  charge 
the  guaranteeing  agency  with  the  out- 
lays and  budget  authority  arising  from 
the  purchase  of  a  guaranteed  obliga- 
tion by  the  Bank. 

Third,  it  requires  that  no  Federal 
agency  may  issue,  sell,  or  guarantee  a 
security  of  the  type  ordinarily  fi- 
nanced In  securities  markets  unless  it 
is  first  offered  for  sale  to  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank.  This  provision  is 
needed  to  prevent  agencies  from  tap- 
ping the  securities  market  directly  as 
they  did  prior  to  1973.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine by  regulation  the  types  of  securi- 
ties subject  to  this  requirement  and  to 
waive  the  requirement  where  it  is  not 
an  appropriate  investment  for  the 
Bank.  This  requirement  is  not  intend- 
ed to  apply  to  guarantee  programs 
such  as  PHA  or  VA  mortgage  loans  or 
similar  loans  which  are  financed  by 
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local  lending  institutions  rather  than 
in  the  Government  securities  market. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  will  not 
become  effective  until  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  will  permit  ample  time  for  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to 
adjust  to  the  new  ground  rules.  It  will 
also  avoid  possible  confusing  changes 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983 
which  has  already  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

The  end  result  of  my  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  include  in  the  budget  all  of 
the  programs  that  are  now  financed 
off-budget  through  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank.  The  budget  entries 
would  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the 
program  agencies  extending  the  loans 
or  guarantees.  These  programs  would 
be  funded  through  the  normal  appro- 
priations process  where  they  would 
have  to  compete,  dollar  for  dollar, 
with  all  other  programs.  The  Congress 
and  the  people  would  get  a  true  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  total  size  of 
the  budget  and  the  budget  deficit.  And 
the  Congress  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  allocate  budget  dollars  among 
competing  programs  in  order  to 
achieve  the  highest  possible  return. 

RELATIOKSHIP  TO  THE  CREDIT  BUDGET 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion will  supplement  the  credit  budget 
legislation  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Pbrcy  and  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Mineta.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  long  overdue  legislation  and  I 
hope  that  it  can  be  enacted  this  year. 

The  credit  budget  legislation 
strengthens  the  credit  budget  system 
already  developed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Carter  and  Reagan  administra- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  and  1982. 
Under  this  system,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  have  established  annual 
limitations  on  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  gross  amount  of  new  Fed- 
eral credit  activity  while  aggregate  tar- 
gets for  all  Federal  credit  activity  are 
contained  in  the  budget  resolution. 

The  credit  budget  legislation  re- 
quires Congress  to  establish  a  binding 
ceiling  on  the  gross  amount  of  Federal 
credit  activity  in  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  The  ceiling 
would  include  loan  guarantees  as  well 
as  direct  loans.  Under  the  present 
system,  targets  are  established  but 
they  are  not  binding. 

The  legislation  also  makes  available 
all  of  the  enforcement  procedures  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  in  order 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  aggre- 
gate ceilings  on  credit  activity.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider legislation  providing  new  lending 
or  guarantee  authority  if  it  would 
cause  the  aggregate  ceiling  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

The  credit  budget  legislation  also 
provides  that  legislation  establishing 
new  credit  programs  would  not.be  in 
order  unless  it  provided  that  the 
amount  of  credit  assistance  extended 
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must  be  approved  in  advance  in  an  Ap- 
propriations Act. 

While  the  credit  budget  legislation  is 
needed,  it  does  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems regarding  the  proper  budgetary 
treatment  of  Federal  credit  pfograms. 
Nor  will  it  substantially  curb  the 
growth  of  credit  programs  beyond 
what  would  have  been  accomplished 
under  the  current  system,  at  least  for 
the  first  few  years.  While  in  theory, 
the  Congress  could  curtail  program 
growth  by  setting  lower  binding  ceil- 
ings in  the  budget  resolution,  there 
are  several  practical  reasons  why  this 
is  unlikely  to  occur. 

First,  most  of  the  focus  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  has  been  on  the 
regular  budget  deficit.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  concentrate  the  same  degree  of 
attention  on  the  size  of  the  credit 
budget,  at  least  until  its  size  is  per- 
ceived to  be  politically  important. 
Since  no  revenues  are  included  in  the 
credit  budlget  there  are  no  surpluses  or 
deficits  by  which  to  measure  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility; 

Second,  Congress  might  find  it  hard 
to  reduce  aggregate  ceilings  because 
there  is  no  body  of  theory  for  predict- 
ing the  economic  effect  of  an  aggre- 
gate level  of  Federal  credit  activity. 
Indeed,  any  aggregate  total  is  a  com- 
posite of  many  separate  progams  with 
widely  different  economic  effects.  A 
program  of  100  percent  loan  guaran- 
tees financed  through  the  securities 
market  probably  has  a  much  greater 
displacement  effect  than  a  90-percent 
guarantee  program  financed  through 
local  lending  institutions,  yet  both  are 
given  the  same  weight  in  an  aggregate 
credit  ceiling.  A  change  in  the  mix  of 
programs  could  have  a  much  greater 
effect  on  financial  markets  and  the 
economy  than  a  change  in  the  aggre- 
gate total. 

Third,  the  very  establisment  of  a 
separate  credit  budget  outside  the 
framework  of  the  regular  budget 
might  reinforce  the  belief  by  some 
that  credit  activity  is  less  costly  than 
spending  and  does  not  require  the 
same  degree  of  restraint. 

For  all  these  reasons,  there  would  be 
a  tendency  for  the  Congress  to  set  ag- 
gregate credit  celling  high  enough  to 
accommodate  most  of  the  anticipated 
program  growth,  at  least  imtil  it 
become  more  familiar  with  the  con- 
cept. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  should 
not  permit  the  formal  establishment 
of  a  separate  credit  budget  to  divert  its 
attention  from  closing  loopholes  in 
the  regular  budget.  Credit  programs 
need  to  be  counted  in  both  when  they 
are  financed  with  Federal  dollars.  Put- 
ting the  Federal  Financing  Bank  in 
the  budget  would  plug  the  biggest 
loophole  in  the  regular  budget— a  $20 
billion  loophole.  I  hope  the  legislation 
to  accomplish  this  can  be  adopted  this 
year  along  with  the  credit  budget  leg- 
islation. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2162 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Truth  in  Budgeting  Act  of  1982". 
repeal  of  budget  exemption 

Sec.  2.  Section  IKc)  of  the  Federal  financ- 
ing Banlc  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-224)  is 
repealed. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  BITDGET  IMPACT 

Sec  3.  The  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of 
1973  (Public  Law  93-224)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  after  Sec- 
tion 11: 

"ASSIGNMENT  OF  BUDGET  IMPACT 

"Sec.  IIA.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Is  authorized  to 
issue  regulations  providing  that  the  budget 
authority  and  outlays  arising  from  the 
Bank's  operations  shall  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
and  such  regulations  shall  have  precedence 
over  any  other  provision  of  law  or  regula- 
tion to  the  contrary.". 

Sec  4.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-224)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  A  Federal  agency  may  not— 

"(1)  Issue  or  sell  an  obligation  of  a  type 
which  is  ordinarily  financed  in  investment 
securities  markets  unless  that  obligation  is 
first  offered  for  sale  to  the  Bank;  or 

"(2)  guarantee  an  obligation  of  a  type 
which  is  ordinarily  financed  In  investment 
securities  markets  unless  the  terms  of  the 
guarantee  provide  that  It  will  cease  to  be  ef- 
fective if  the  obligation  Is  held  by  any 
person  or  governmental  entity  other  than 
the  agency  making  the  guarantee  or  the 
Bank. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  and  such  regulations  shall 
list  the  types  of  obligations  to  which  this 
subsection  applies,  the  Secretary  may  waive 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  types  of  obligations  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  not  appropriate  invest- 
ments for  the  Bank. '. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 1983. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  superseded,  modi- 
fled,  or  repealed  except  by  a  provision  of 
law  which  is  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  which  amends  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis— Truth  in 
Budgeting  Act 

Section  1.  Short  title.  This  section  states 
that  the  legislation  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Truth  in  Budgeting  Act  of  1982". 

Section  2.  Repeal  of  Budget  Exemption. 
This  section  repeals  Section  11(c)  of  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  Act.  Section  11(c) 
now  provides  that  none  of  the  re<«lpts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Bank  shall  be  included 
in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  government.  Section  11(c)  also  pro- 


vides that  nothing  in  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Act  shall  affect  the  budget  status  of 
the  Federal  agencies  selling  obligations  to 
the  Bank  or  the  method  of  budget  account- 
ing for  their  transactions. 

Section  3.  Assignment  of  Budget  Impact. 
This  section  requires  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  issye 
regulations  assigning  the  budget  authority 
and  outlays  arising  from  the  Bank's  oper- 
ations to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency. 
These  regulations  would  have  precedence 
over  any  contrary  law  or  regulation.  This 
authority  would  enable  the  Director  of 
OMB  to  classify  the  sale  of  all  certificates 
of  beneficial  ownership  to  the  Bank  as  bor- 
rowing. It  would  also  permit  OMB  to  charge 
the  guaranteeing  agency  with  the  budget 
authority  and  outlays  arising  from  the  pur- 
chase of  any  guaranteed  obligation  by  the 
Bank. 

Section  4.  Control  of  MarkeUble  Obliga- 
tions. This  section  prohibits  Federal  agen- 
cies from  issuing  or  selling  obligations  of  a 
type  ordinarily  financed  In  investment  secu- 
rities markets  unless  the  obligation  is  first 
offered  for  sale  to  the  Bank.  This  provision 
simply  clarifies  authority  already  possessed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act 
to  specify  the  source  of  financing  of  any  ob- 
ligation issued  or  sold  by  a  Federal  agency. 
The  section  also  prohibits  Federal  agencies 
from  guaranteeing  any  obligation  of  a  type 
ordinarily  traded  in  Investment  securities 
markets  unless  the  guarantee  stipulates  is  is 
valid  only  If  the  obligation  is  held  by  the 
guaranteeing  agency  or  the  bank. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required 
to  list  by  regulations  the  types  of  obliga- 
tions subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ments for  any  obligations  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  not  appropriate  invest- 
ments for  the  Bank.  All  of  the  Secretary's 
determinations  under  this  section  are  in- 
tended to  be  at  his  sole  judgment  and  are 
final  and  conclusive. 

This  section  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
guarantees  of  loans  made  by  local  lending 
Institutions  and  not  financed  in  investment 
securities  markets  such  as  FHA  or  VA  mort- 
gage loans. 

Section  5.  Effective  Date.  This  section 
provides  that  the  legislation  wiU  become  ef- 
fective on  October  1.  1983. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  S99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
UAMs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
599,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term  •artificial  bait". 

S.  70S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domewici,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  705.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  convey  certain  National  Forest 
System  Lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  124B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1249.  a  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  Govemmentwide  efforts  to  collect 
debts  owed  the  United  States,  to  re- 
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quire  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  establish  regulations  for  re- 
porting on  debts  owed  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  additional  pro- 
cedures for  the  collection  of  debts 
owed  the  United  States. 

S.  1451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1451,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
emption from  tax  of  veterans'  organi- 
zations. 

S.  1532 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1532.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  with 
respect  to  examination  of  prospective 
jurors. 

S.  1589 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1589,  a  bill  to  improve  the  security 
of  the  electric  power  generation  and 
transmission  system  in  the  United 
States. 

S.   1630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1630,  a  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and 
reform  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1825 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NicKLEs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1825,  a  bill  to  prohibit  price  support 
for  crops  produced  on  certain  lands  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
which  have  not  been  used  in  the  past 
10  years  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1942 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1942,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  an  expedited  and  coordi- 
nated process  for  decisions  on  pro- 
posed nonnuclear  energy  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1998 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dankorth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1958,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
hospice  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

S.   1984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1984,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  protect  the  legislative 
and  regulatory  authority  of  the  State 
legislatures,  and  for  other  purposes. 


\  S.  2016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  addfd  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2016,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  generally  that 
benefits  thereunder  may  be  paid  to 
aliens  only  after  they  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence,  and  to  impose 
further  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
any  alien  in  a  foreign  country  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits. 

S.  2027 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2027,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of 
acid  precipitation,  to  provide  for  an 
examination  of  certain  acid  precursor 
control  technologies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2094,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  insure  reciprocal 
trade  opportunities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  18,  1982,  through  April 
24.  1982,  as  "National  Coin  Week." 

SIN  ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 143,  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  2  through  8, 
1982,  as  "National  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  for  All  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  "National 
Orchestra  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  21,  a  resolution  to 
commend  James  duMaresq  Clavell  for 
his  contributions  to  literature. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  231,  a 


resolution  regarding  the  management 
of  U.S.  assets. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Amendment  No.  1235  pro- 
posed to  S.  951,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  329— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  THE 
HOUSING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Res.  329 

Whereas  the  Nation's  housing  industry 
has  been  a  cornerstone  of  our  economy 
since  the  great  depression,  accounting  for 
jobs  in  construction,  sales,  manufacturing, 
and  services,  and  has  direct  or  indirect  ef- 
fects on  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  economy; 

Whereas  the  Nation's  housing  industry  is 
suffering  from  a  depression  unknown  in 
post-World  War  II  American  history: 

Whereas  young  couples  can  no  longer 
afford  the  great  American  dream  of  private 
homeownership: 

Whereas  those  who  already  own  homes 
must  watch  the  value  of  their  investment 
erode  as  sales  drop: 

Whereas  housing  sales,  starts,  and  con- 
struction spending  are  all  down,  while  mort- 
gage rates  continue  to  rise: 

Whereas  substantial  budget  cuts  in  hous- 
ing programs  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget:  and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  historic  commit- 
ment to  housing  is  severely  threatened,  and 
cuts  in  housing  programs  would  send  a  chill- 
ing signal  through  the  housing  markets: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  no  further 
reduction  in  Federal  support  for  housing, 
and  that  no  additional  cuts  shall  be  made  in 
the  authorities  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  in  the  levels  of  the 
rural  housing  and  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped programs,  which  further  reduce 
access  to  decent  housing  for  middle  and 
lower  income  Americans. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
on   this  legislation   appear  earlier 
today's  Record.) 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  330— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  MAR- 
TIAL LAW  IN  POLAND  AND 
THE  RELEASE  OF  LECH 
WALESA 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Do- 
menici,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
Hayakawa,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mi.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.    Bradley,    Mr.    Mattingly.    Mr. 


Cohen,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth. and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  330 
Whereas  the  American  people  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  struggle  of  the  Polish 
people  to  create  indigenous  democratic  in- 
stitutions including  independent  trade 
unions  which  reflect  their  own  history  and 
values: 

Whereas  the  American  people  and  the 
citizens  of  Poland  have  traditionally  shared 
a  close  and  lasting  bond  that  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  Solidarity  trade  union  move- 
ment: 

Whereas  Lech  Walesa  the  leader  of  the 
Solidarity  movement,  has  been  recognized 
both  within  Poland,  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  the  single  most  impor- 
tant and  influential  leader  of  the  Polish 
workers,  and  of  all  those  who  seek  demo- 
cratic reform  in  Poland: 

Whereas  Solidarity  represents  an  inde- 
pendent trade  union  that  is  supported  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
and  is  trying  to  form  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  between  government  and  work- 
ers; 

Whereas  Poland  is  a  signatory  to  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  of  1975  which  obligates  the 
signatories  to  respect  and  maintain  condi- 
tions of  freedom  and  diversity  within  their 
respective  countries; 

Whereas  approximately  two  months  have 
passed  since  the  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland  which  has  resulted  in  the  incarcer- 
ation of  thousands,  including  Solidarity 
leader  Lech  Walesa: 

Whereas  no  useful  and  reliable  informa- 
tion has  been  made  available  by  the  Polish 
government  regarding  the  whereabouts  or 
condition  of  Lech  Walesa;  and 

Whereas  the  continuing  detention  of  Lech 
Walesa  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act,  to  wit,  that  participating  States 
■will  respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. " 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  it  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Senate  that: 

Lech  Walesa  as  well  as  others  detained  for 
political  acts  be  released  from  detention 
forthwith: 

Lech  Walesa  and  other  Solidarity  mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  participate  in  ongoing 
discussions  and  negotiations  concerning  the 
future  of  Solidarity,  as  well  as  the  future  of 
democratic  reform  in  Poland: 

Lech  Walesa  and  other  Solidarity  mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  comment  on  the  situa- 
tion In  Poland,  and  allowed  to  travel  freely 
both  within  Poland  and  abroad. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

amendment  NO.  1332 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  Mr.  Durenberger)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  amendment  No.  640 
to  the  bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  to  require 


Federal  agencies  to  analyze  the  effects 
of  rules  to  improve  their  effectiveness 
and  to  decrease  their  compliance  costs; 
to  provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  reg- 
ulations, and  for  other  purposes. 

SOURCES  or  FUNDING 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  submit  printed  amendment  1332  to 
S.  1080,  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act, 
as  amended  by  consensus  substitute 
amendment  No.  640,  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  November 
30,  1981.  This  amendment  is  cospon- 
sored  by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Arlen  Specter  and  Senator 
David  Durenberger. 

My  amendment  requires  that  the 
preliminary  regulatory  analysis  accom- 
panying a  proposed  major  rule  contain 
a  statement  identifying  any  sources  of 
funds  available  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  costs  the  rule 
would  impose  on  State  or  local  govern- 
ment budgets. 

This  provision  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  but  it  was  not  included  in 
the  consensus  version  of  S.  1080.  With 
the  concurrence  of  Senators  Laxalt, 
Leahy,  Roth,  and  Eagleton,  I  am  pre- 
senting this  amendment  to  restore  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  lan- 
guage to  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1982. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Senator 
Arlen  Specter  is  joining  me  in  spon- 
soring this  amendment,  which  is  pat- 
terned after  his  bill,  S.  1225,  the  State 
and  Local  Regulatory  Cost  Act.  Sena- 
tor Specter  introduced  his  measure 
after  he  was  contacted  by  townships  in 
Pennsylvania  about  the  expensive,  and 
often  unmanageable,  regulations  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  David  Durenberger,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmsui  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee,  is 
also  cosponsoring  this  measure  to  im- 
prove intergovernmental  regulation. 

The  International  Personnel  Man- 
agement Association  (IPMA)  executive 
council  has  endorsed  my  amendment 
concerning  regulatory  cost  estimates, 
as  it  was  originally  introduced,  to  S. 
1080.  Following,  without  objection,  is 
the  letter  from  Barbara  L.  Sundquist. 
the  president  of  the  IPMA,  advocating 
the  inclusion  of  this  language  in  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981. 

I  also  request  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  No.  1332  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  Ms.  Sund- 
quist's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

international  personnel 
Management  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  3.  1981. 
Senator  James  R.  Sasser. 
Senate    Intergovernmental    Relations    Sub- 
committee, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Senator    Sasser:    The    Executive 
Council    of    the    International    Personnel 
Management  Association  (IPMA)  voted  on 


October  3.  1981  to  endorse  the  "State  and 
Local  Government  Regulatory  Cost  Esti- 
mate Act  of  1981'  (S.  1225).  The  Association 
believes  there  is  a  need  for  federal  agencies 
to  consider  the  financial  impact  which  pro- 
posed regulations  would  have  upon  state 
and  local  governments.  This  need  has  exist- 
ed for  a  long  period  of  time  and  is  certainly 
accelerated  during  this  period  of  reduced 
federal  assistance  coupled  with  the  desire  to 
shift  greater  responsibility  for  federal  pro- 
grams to  the  state  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  International  Personnel  Management 
Association  (IPMA)  is  an  organization  rep- 
resenting more  than  1.000  member  agencies 
including  civil  service  commissions,  merit 
system  boards  and  personnel  departments 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Association,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1973  through  the  consolidation  of 
the  Public  Personnel  Association  (founded 
in  1906)  and  the  Society  for  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration (founded  in  1937)  represents 
over  55,000  individuals,  primarily  personnel 
professionals  and  personnel  administrators 
in  the  public  sector.  IMPA  attempts  to 
foster  and  develop  interest  in  sound  person- 
nel administration  by  providing  a  focus  and 
forum  for  personnel  professionals  through- 
out the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Our  Association  supports  the  inclusion  of 
the  provision  in  the  legislation  which  would 
require  federal  agencies  to  request  com- 
ments from  state  and  local  governments  on 
the  costs  which  they  would  incur  as  a  result 
of  a  proposed  regulation.  The  Association 
does  hope  that  if  this  legislation  is  ap- 
proved. Congress  will  take  steps  to  ensure, 
that  based  upon  this  provision,  state  and 
local  governments  will  be  provided  with  a 
meaningful  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  regulatory  process.  Our  Association  has 
experienced  a  large  degree  of  Inflexibility 
on  the  part  of  federal  agencies  after  a  pro- 
posed rule  has  been  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register,  despite  the  request  by  the  issu- 
ing agency  for  comments. 

The  Association  comments  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  for  including  this 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  the  'Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1981"  (S.  1080).  We 
hope  the  full  Senate  will  ratify  the  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
when  it  considers  the  regulatory  reform  leg- 
islation. If  the  Association  can  be  of  any  as- 
sistance, please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
Neil  E.  Reichenberg,  director  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs.  1850  K  Street.  N.W.,  Suite 
870.  Washington,  D.C.  20006,  (202)  833-5860. 
Sincerely, 

Barbara  L.  Sundquist. 

IPMA  President. 

On  page  18.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

(D)  a  statement— (i)  identifying  any 
source  of  funds  available  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  State  and  local  govern- 
ments the  costs  incurred  by  such  govern- 
ments as  a  result  of  the  proposed  rule:  or 
(ii)  specifying  that  the  agency  does  not 
know  of  any  such  source; 

On  page  18,  line  20,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  '(E)". 

On  page  19.  line  1.  strike  out  '(E) '  and 
insert  -(F)".* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  .AFFAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
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of  the  Senate  and  the  public,  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  March 
11.  1982.  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Testimony  is  invited  regarding 
H.R.  3731,  an  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  19. 1973.  relating  to  the  use  or 
distribution  of  certain  Judgment  fujids 
awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission or  the  court  of  claims:  and, 
committee  consideration  of  report  to 
the  Budget  Committee. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Timothy  Woodcock  of  the  committee 
staff  on  224-2251.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  n.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMICITTII  oil  OOVXRinCIIfTAL  AITAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  9  aon.  on  Tuesday.  March  2, 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  President's 
federalism  initiatives  and  to  discuss 
the  nominations  of  John  McKeon.  to 
be  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Service;  Henry  Folsom,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Postal  Commission; 
and  John  Cnitcher,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Postal  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMmrm  om  small  Busnrass 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  2,  at  9  a.m.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  discuss  safe-harbor 
leasing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTKE  OH  AORICULTnHK,  WUTKITIOW,  AMD 
rOWCSTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  March  2,  to  dis- 
cuss the  reauthorization  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COHimTKB  OH  KRVntOHHSHT  AHD  POTIUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  March 
2,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  relating 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  budget  re- 
quest. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMJiimX  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
,  RESOURCES 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  March 
2,  at  2  p.m..  provided  the  Senate  is  not 
debating  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1503,  to  hold  a  business  meeting  to 
consider  the  committee's  March  15 
report  to  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

I     — 

ARKANSAS  CELEBRATES  LILY 
PETER'S  DAY 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  Arkan- 
sas honors  one  of  its  finest  citizens 
today  as  our  State  celebrates  Lily 
Peter's  Day.  This  remarkable  woman- 
farmer,  businesswoman,  author  and 
poet,  patron  of  the  arts,  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  political  process— is 
being  feted  by  a  Helena.  Ark.,  celebra- 
tion which  includes  a  banquet,  recep- 
tion, and  symphony  orchestra  per- 
formance. 

A  number  of  newspapers  in  the  mid- 
South  area  have  recognized  Lily 
Peter's  contributions  to  our  State  and 
I  submit  those  tributes  for  the 
Recori). 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  join  the 
scores  of  people  all  across  Arkansas 
and  the  Nation  who  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  American.  This  tribute  is  most 
deserved  and  long  overdue.  We  in  Ar- 
kansas are  better  for  having  had  Lily 
Peter  in  our  midst. 

The  tributes  follow: 

[Prom  the  Helena  World.  Feb.  21.  1982] 

Miss  IjIlt— Generous.  Gracious,  Smart 
(By  Dave  Famham,  Editor) 

(Phl-lan'-thro-pist  1.  Someone  with  an  in- 
clination to  increase  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind, as  by  charitable  aid  or  donations.  2.  A 
person  who  loves  mankind  in  general.  3. 
One  whose  actions  are  designated  to  pro- 
mote human  welfare. ) 

Her  surroundings  are  simple,  practical, 
and,  she  admits,  a  little  cluttered. 

There  are  books  everywhere,  on  shelves 
and  spilling  over  and  up  the  backs  of  living 
room  furniture. 

There  are  pictures  of  family  and  friends, 
and  even  a  few  of  herself,  on  most  of  the 
walls  and  lined  up  on  tables  and  desks 
where  she  greets  her  many  visitors. 

The  home  would  fit  easily  and  without 
fanfare  Into  a  middleclass  neighborhood 
and  the  trees  and  bushes  and  hedges  that 
almost  hide  the  home  from  passersby  on 
Connell's  Point  road  are  far  from  mani- 
cured. 

It  is  apparent,  in  fact,  that  neither  inside 
or  outeide  has  there  been  any  enthusiastic 
effort  to  expose  to  the  unknowing  the 
wealth  or  the  status  of  the  persons  Inside. 

The  trappings  of  the  rich,  the  need  to  dis- 
play one's  material  acquisitions,  are  clearly 


unnecessary.  They  would  be  an  intrusion,  a 
shameful  distraction. 

And  it  all  seems  perfectly  right,  as  though 
it  should  be  no  Other  way.  because  any  pre- 
occupation with  "things"  would  be  a  sad  de- 
traction from  what  Miss  Lily  Peter  truly 
represent. 

Take  note  of  some  of  the  facets  of  life 
that  are  most  important  to  Miss  Lily:  the 
continuous,  unhampered,  and  relentless  use 
and  reuse  of  her  own  mind:  the  desire  to  see 
that  as  many  of  those  with  talent  are  able 
to  pursue  their  vocations  without  financial 
concern;  and  bringing  the  excitement  of 
fine  literature,  music  and  art  to  the  notice 
of  people  throughout  Arkansas,  but  most  es- 
pecially to  her  neighbors  in  Monroe  and 
Phillips  counties. 

It  is  the  quickness,  depth,  and  scope  of 
Miss  Lily's  mind  that  grab  you  almost  im- 
mediately. 

She  speaks  at  a  fast  pace,  as  though  fear- 
ful somehow  that  she  will  be  unable  to 
unveil  all  the  thoughU  and  ideas  that  are 
rushing  about  in  her  head.  She  leaps  from 
one  subject  to  another,  a  line  from  a  poem 
(one  of  her  many  own  published  works  or 
that  of  another  author)  can  be  triggered 
into  her  awesome  memory  by  the  most  in- 
nocuous of  discussions. 

It  is  putting  pen  to  paper,  transforming 
the  vast  storehouse  of  luiowledge  and  un- 
derstanding that  she  possesses  into  a  wick- 
edly clever  or  winsomely  beautiful  poem,  at 
which  Miss  Lily  is  most  skilled. 

She  has  written  three  books:  "The  Green 
Linen  of  Summer",  a  series  of  short  poems: 
"The  Great  Riding",  an  epic  poem  dedicated 
to  Hernando  DeSoto,  the  Spanish  explorer, 
stories  about  whom  captured  Miss  Lily's  at- 
tention and  her  youthful,  romantic  heart  at 
the  age  of  seven;  and  "The  Sea  Dream  of 
the  Mississippi",  a  short  history  of  the  Jo- 
liett-Marquette  expedition  she  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  the  1973  re-enactment  of  that 
southward  exploration  of  the  "Great 
River." 

the  greem  linen  op  summer 

"I  wrap  my  thoughts  in  the  green  linen  of 

summer 
Against  the  terror  of  the  dragon  wind 
And  pray  that  the  linen  may  not  too  soon 

be  thread  bare. 
Its  texture  thinned 

For  by  and  by  I  know  will  come  November 
With  its  wintry  blast 
And  what  is  there  to  keep  body  and  soul 

from  freezing 
If  the  linens  do  not  last?  " 

Seven  other  manuscripts  await  publishing. 
They  are  "The  Mad  Queen",  a  poetic  trib- 
ute to  Miss  Lily's  fascination  with  mathe- 
matics: "News  from  Camelot",  "Delta  Coun- 
try", "Earth  Shadow".  "Sunlight  on  an  Old 
Rail  Pence",  "Panels  of  Antiphon ".  and 
"Johnny-Jump-Ups  and  Joe-Pye-Weed." 

But  Miss  Lily  is  as  great  a  lover  of  music 
as  she  is  a  respected  author  of  both  poetry 
and  prose.  This  great  passion  for  music  has 
been  intensfied.  perhaps,  because  Miss  Lily 
was  denied  the  childhood  training  that 
probably  would  have  made  her  an  accom- 
plished musician.  It  is  obvious  that  she  feels 
that  was  a  personal  loss. 

"As  a  performer  of  music  I  am  zero."  she 
says.  "In  the  backwoods  of  Arkansas  (where 
she  grew  up)  there  were  no  music  teachers. 
If  you  have  a  great  voice  you  can  wait  but 
for  the  piano  or  a  string  instrument  you 
must  start  very  young.  I  only  saw  one  piano 
(an  aunt's)  until  the  time  I  was  twelve." 

It  explains,  in  part,  why  she  putters  with 
Chopin  almost  daily  on  the  Baldwin  Grand 
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piano  that  dominates  the  living  area  of  her 
home;  why  she  has  helped  bring  so  many 
nationally  and  internationally  renowed  mu- 
sicians and  vocalists  to  the  state  and  to  Phil- 
lips County  and  why  she  was  so  intensely  in- 
volved in  bringing  about  the  construction  of 
the  Fine  Arts  auditorium  on  the  campus  of 
Phillips  County  Community  CoUfege. 

As  most  everyone  knows,  that  auditorium, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Arkansas,  Ijears  her 
name.  It  bears  her  name  because  it  almost 
certainly  would  not  exist  today  without  the 
personal  and  financial  role  she  played  in 
spearheading  the  drive  to  have  it  built. 

The  total  color  and  detail  of  Miss  Lily's 
life  couldn't  be  captured  in  one  or  even  a 
series  of  newspaper  stories.  It  would  take  a 
book  and  one  is  in  the  works. 

Miss  Lily  says  that  she  is  "officially  thirty 
years  old",  because  that's  the  age  at  which 
her  mind  has  settled  In  terms  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.  There  is  a  spark  of 
anger  in  her  eyes  when  she  talks  to  people 
who  would  put  someone  on  the  shelf,  simply 
because  of  their  age  ...  no  matter  that 
their  energy  and  capacity  for  inhaling  new 
information  and  imparting  fresh  insights 
are  as  keen  as  ever. 

She  does  what  she  does  for  fun,  she  says, 
"accepting  what's  possible  and  not  worrying 
about  what's  not  possible." 

[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Feb.  24, 
1982] 

County  Lauds  Generosity  of  Farmer- 

Philahthropist 

(By  Randy  Tardy) 

Heleha.— Lily  Peter,  the  Phillips  County 
farmer-philanthropist,  will  be  honored 
Monday  at  Helena  by  the  Phillips  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Gov.  Prank  White  has  proclaimed 
Monday  as  "Miss  Lily  Peter  Day"  in  Arkan- 
sas In  recognition  of  the  state's  poet  laure- 
ate for  10  years  who  has  acquired  a  well- 
known  reputation  for  her  generous  feats, 
cultural  and  otherwise. 

According  to  Charles  Fite,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Phillips  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  banquet  in  Miss  Peter's  honor  will 
begin  at  7  p.m  Monday  in  the  community 
center  at  Phillips  County  Community  Col- 
lege. A  special  concert  by  seven  members  of 
the  Arkansas  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
follow  at  8  p.m.  A  reception  will  precede  the 
dinner. 

Tickets,  priced  at  $14,  are  available  from 
the  Phillips  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Helena  and  from  banks  in  Helena.  West 
Helena,  Maxwell  and  Elaine. 

"Turning  Cotton  Into  Culture""  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  program. 

'"We"re  really  going  to  have  a  great  day 
for  Miss  LUy,"'  Fite  said  last  Monday  at  the 
chamber  of  commerce  office.  "She's  done  so 
many  things  for  Phillips  County.  .  .  ."' 

One  thing  she  did  was  to  bring  into  reality 
the  place  where  she  will  be  honored 
Monday  night. 

"'She  spearheaded  the  drive  for  the  Phil- 
lips County  Community  Center  at  the  col- 
lege," Fite  said.  "She  raised  $300,000  and 
she  made  a  substantial  contribution  her- 
self."' The  big  buildings  1.200-seat  auditori- 
um was  described  by  Fite  as  "'one  of  the 
finest  auditoriums  anywhere." 

He  said  that  when  famed  pianist  Van  Cli- 
bum  played  the  dedicatory  concert  there  a 
few  years  ago,  '"he  said  the  auditorium  had 
the  best  accoustics  of  any  he  had  ever 
played  in."" 

That  part  of  the  center,  appropriately,  is 
named  the  Lily  Peter  Auditorium. 

"Miss  Lily,"'  the  name  everyone  calls  her, 
owns  and  farms  "probably  5,000  to  10,000 


acres  of  land,'"  Fite  estimated.  And  citing  a 
little-known  economic  development  example 
of  her  generosity,  he  said  Miss  Lily  was  in- 
strumental in  keeping  The  National  River 
Academy,  a  waterway  training  school,  from 
leaving  the  area. 

"She  helped  save  the  National  River 
Academy  from  leaving  here  a  few  years  ago 
in  that  she  paid  for  a  small  sewer  treatment 
plant  down  there, "  Fite  said.  "She  gave  a 
check  to  one  of  the  board  members.  Jim 
Walden  (owner  of  Helena  Marine  Service 
Inc.,  a  towboat  firm)  to  take  to  New  Orleans 
to  a  board  meeting  when  they  were  voting 
on  whether  or  not  they  were  going  to  move 
from  Helena.  She  gave  him  a  check  for 
$25,000  to  take  to  the  board  meeting.  Then 
she  added  another  $40,000  to  that  later  on. " 

The  school  which  Is  funded  by  private  in- 
dustry, remains  at  Helena  today,  although 
training  has  been  temporarily  suspended  be- 
cause of  the  recession. 

Fite  said  that,  while  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce ""never  has  been  able  to  get  her  Inter- 
ested in  economic  development,"'  per  se,  her 
generosity  has  provided  the  Helena  area 
with  a  cultural  facility  second  to  none. 
That,  he  said,  is  something  industrialists 
look  for  in  a  community,  along  with  sites, 
labor  and  taxes. 

"I  think  it  is  pretty  Important,""  Fite  said. 
"That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  really 
boast  about  when  we're  talking  to  industrial 
prospects  or  out-of-town  people— that  we 
have  one  of  the  finest  cultural  centers  in 
the  country  and  some  of  the  finest  enter- 
tainment. Last  Thursday  night  (Feb.  18)  we 
had  the  New  Orleans  Philharmonic"  per- 
form in  the  Lily  Peter  Auditorium. 

Buff  Brothers,  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  will  welcome  thoee  attending 
the  dinner.  Mrs.  Tom  Faust  of  Helena  will 
serve  as  mistress  of  ceremonies.  "The  gover- 
nor"s  proclamation  will  be  read  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  governor,"  Fite  said.  Mrs. 
Robert  Howe  will  recite  "The  Green  Linen 
of  Summer,"  one  of  Miss  lily's  poems,  and 
Bob  Evans,  a  Helena  native,  will  sing  his 
own  composition.  "'Phillips  County  Blues." 

[From  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Feb.  24. 

1982} 

Helena  Celebration  Planned  for 

Multipacfted  Lily  Peter 

(By  Robert  Jennings) 

One  of  the  remarkable  women  of  the  Ar- 
kansas E>elta  (or  anywhere  else)  In  our  time 
(or  any  other)  will  be  honored  Monday.  It 
will  be  LUy  Peter  Day  In  Helena.  Buff 
Brothers,  president  of  the  sponsoring  Phil- 
lips County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  notes 
that  "'a  reception  and  banquet  will  be  given 
in  her  honor  at  the  Phillips  County  Com- 
munity CoUege  at  6:30  p.m.  Following  the 
banquet  all  guests  may  join  Miss  Lily  in  the 
auditorium"  (the  Lily  Peter  Auditorium, 
that  is)  ""for  a  free  concert.  This  will  be  an 
hour  of  music  featuring  a  quintet  from  the 
Arkansas  Symphony  Orchestra." 

Lily  Peter  is  a  citizen  of  two  Arkansas 
counties.  She  lives  in  Monroe  County  Just 
across  the  line  from  Phillips  County,  and 
she  farms  land— 3,000  rich  acres  of  it— In 
both  counties.  She  is  a  tiny  woman  of  an 
age  that  one  might  discreetly  call  indetermi- 
nate. Her  list  of  interests  and  accomplish- 
ments is  imposing.  Prominent  among  them 
is  her  affection  for  music  and  her  generosity 
in  paying  for  its  performance  and  even  for  a 
place  it  can  be  fittingly  played. 

Among  her  notable  contributions  was 
$35,000  to  the  fund-raising  campaign  for  the 
arts  center  theater  that  bears  her  name  at 
the  college.  She  was  chairman  of  the  fund 


drive.  Some  years  before  that  she  brought 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  to  Little  Rock. 

At  the  time— June  1969— the  trip  was  the 
longest  the  venerable  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra ever  had  made  for  only  two  perform- 
ances. Miss  Lily  priced  the  tickets  at  $5,  $4. 
and  $3.  a  decidedly  low  level  even  for  12 '/i 
years  ago,  and  paid  for  her  own  seat.  De- 
spite that  modest  cost  of  admission  to  Rob- 
inson Auditorium  to  hear  Eugene  Ormandy 
and  his  men.  Miss  Peter's  concerts  grossed 
$17,643  in  ticket  sales.  She  put  $2,357  with  it 
and  set  up  music  scholarships  of  $10,000 
each  at  Arkansas  State  University  and  the 
University  of  Arkansas. 

The  concerts  were  a  feature  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Territorial  Sesquicentennial.  Miss  Lily 
was  music  chairman  of  the  observance.  She 
wanted  to  do  her  part  because  she  said  she 
was  not  confident  that  she  would  be  alive  in 
1986  for  the  sesquicentennial  of  Arkansas 
statehood,  as  opposed  to  the  Arkansas  Ter- 
ritory's 150th  anniversary. 

She  has  paid  for  any  number  of  other  mu- 
sical endeavors  and,  true  to  her  wide-rang- 
ing interests,  has  donated  40  acres  of  virgin 
timber  land  to  the  state  of  Arkansas  as  a 
bird  refuge  and  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  financing  of  medical  confer- 
ences. She  also  is  a  poet,  composer,  author, 
violinist,  historian  and  photographer  among 
other  things,  such  as  farmer  and  ginner. 

"There  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to  be,'" 
Miss  Lily  said  a  few  years  back,  "and  that 
was  a  great  violinist.  But  we  were  so  far 
back  in  the  country  In  those  days.  There 
were  no  roads  and  you  were  well  off  If  you 
had  a  buggy.  So  by  the  time  I  had  the  op- 
portunity, I  was  too  old.'" 

Be  that  as  it  may.  there  are  those  who 
would  be  totally  unsurprised  If  they  learned 
that  Miss  Lily  had  brushed  up  on  her  violin, 
maybe  even  taken  more  lessons,  and  is  going 
to  perform  a  recital. 

[From  the  Twin  City  Tribune,  Feb.  24,  1982] 
Miss  Lily's  "Day"  Set  Monday 

Monday  is  a  red-letter  day  for  Phillips 
County. 

It's  the  day  that  Phillips  Countlans  have 
chosen  to  honor  Miss  Lily  Peter  of  Marvell, 
the  philantropist  who  has  contributed  so 
much  of  her  time,  money  and  efforts  for  the 
betterment  of  the  county  and  its  citizens. 

It's  "Miss  Lily  Peter  Day"— not  only  in 
Phillips  County  but  throughout  Arkansas,  a 
day  officially  proclaimed  by  Governor 
Frank  White  in  ceremonies  last  week  at  the 
Capitol. 

And  it's  all  In  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions "Miss  Lily",  a  poet,  fanner,  and  lover 
of  the  arts,  has  made  to  the  state. 

For  several  years  now.  a  group  of  Phillips 
Countlans  have  felt  that  the  Marvell  lady, 
who  has  sponsored  so  many  worthwhile 
events  in  the  county  and  around  the  state, 
should,  somehow,  be  shown  she  was  in  the 
thoughts  of  all.  Governor  White  agreed  and 
so  designated  March  1  as  the  date  to  honor 
the  state's  poet  laureate. 

As  plans  now  stand,  a  delegation  of  Phil- 
lips Countlans  will  form  a  caravan  Monday 
afternoon  and  go  to  the  home  of  Miss  Lily 
near  Marvell  and  pick  her  up. 

They  will  return  to  the  Twin  Cities,  where 
the  motorcade  will  tour  the  city,  giving  the 
guest  of  honor  plenty  of  time  to  see  her 
many  friends  throughout  the  two  cities  and 
view  some  of  the  changes  she  had  a  hand  in. 

At  6  p.m.  that  evening,  a  reception  is 
scheduled  in  Miss  Lily's  honor  at  Phillips 
County  Community  College.  At  that  time. 
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Miss  Lily  will  be  in  the  receiving  line  to 
shake  hands  and  talk  with  all  of  her  friends. 

After  the  reception,  a  banquet  is  sched- 
uled. At  this  time,  the  multitude  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  from  Arkansas  and  other 
states  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute. 

"We've  received  literally  dozens  of  letters 
from  friends  and  admirers  of  Miss  Lily  who 
will  be  unable  to  attend  the  event."  said 
Charles  Pite.  executive  director  of  the  Phil- 
lips County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "We 
plan  to  read  some  of  those  during  the  ban- 
quet." 

Tickets  for  the  banquet  are  on  sale  for  $15 
each  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  any  Phillips  County  bank 

"We'd  like  to  see  the  Phillips  College  cafe- 
teria filled  to  over- flowing  that  night,"  said 
Mrs.  Betty  Faust,  one  of  the  chairmen  for 
the  Miss  LUy  Day  Committee.  "It's  not 
often  that  we  get  an  opportunity  to  say 
thank  you  to  a  person  who  has  done  so 
much  for  our  community  and  our  state." 

She  emphasized  that,  even  if,  for  some 
reason,  persons  are  unable  to  make  the  ban- 
quet, they  can  still  attend  the  concert— free 
of  charge. 

The  concert  will  follow  the  banquet  and 
will  feature  the  string  quintet  from  the  Ar- 
kansas Symphony  Orchestra. 

"It  is  free  for  all  who  would  like  to 
attend."  said  Mrs.  Faust.  "And  nothing 
would  delight  Miss  Lily  more  than  to  see 
the  string  quintet  play  to  a  full  house. '• 


PLURALISM  IS  THE  AMERICAN 
WAY 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
admire  the  candor,  courage,  and  politi- 
cal commonsense  displayed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  Associat- 
ed Press  interview  which  appeared  in 
today's  Washington  Post. 

America  was  not  conceived  as  a 
haven  for  any  one  kind  of  person.  It 
has  drawn  to  its  shores  people  of  all 
creeds  and  colors.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  are  much 
the  stronger  for  it.  If  we  try  to  reduce 
the  American  experience  to  some  kind 
of  wild  west  existence  where  only  the 
fittest  of  the  white  men  survive,  we  do 
ourselves  and  our  Nation  a  great  Injus- 
tice. 

Pluralism  is  the  American  way.  So  it 
must  be  the  Republican  way,  if  our 
goal  is  to  become  the  majority  party. 
We  must  be  more  than  the  party  of 
the  white  male  Protestants.  Rather, 
we  must  be  the  party  of  all  the  people, 
women,  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  Jews 
alike. 

The  great  contralto  Marian  Ander- 
son once  observed  that  "as  long  as  you 
keep  a  person  down,  some  part  of  you 
has  to  be  down  there  to  hold  him 
down,  so  you  cannot  soar  as  you  other- 
wise might."  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

If  through  a  policy  of  overt  discrimi- 
nation, or  even  one  of  benign  neglect, 
we  fail  to  bring  men  and  women  of  all 
races  and  religions  into  the  political 
and  economic  mainstream,  we  as  a 
party  will  never  achieve  the  heights  of 
which  we  are  capable.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Packwood  for  eloquently  articu- 


lating this  fact  and  urging  the  rest  of 
us  to  face  up  to  it. 

I  submit  his  full  remarks  for  the 
Record. 

The  remfcrks  follow: 

Packwoop  Says  Reagan's  Vision  Hurts 

GOP 

(By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 

Washington.— A  senior  Republican  Sena- 
tor says  he  and  other  GOP  leaders  some- 
times are  dismayed  in  their  meetings  with 
President  Reagan  because  he  responds  to 
their  concerns  "on  a  totally  different  track" 
than  the  issue  at  hand. 

For  example,  when  the  Senate  budget 
chairman  recently  expressed  consternation 
with  a  deficit  exceeding  $100  billion,  the 
President  told  an  anecdote  about  someone 
buying  vodka  with  food  stamps,  according  to 
Bob  Packwood.  who  heads  the  Senate  Re- 
publican Campaign  Committee. 

Reagan  ccmcluded  the  story  with  "That's 
what's  wrong,"  said  Packwood. 

'"And  we  just  shake  our  heads,"  the  Sena- 
tor added. 

Packwood  attributed  the  problem  to  what 
he  termed  an  "idealized  concept  of  Amer- 
ica," by  Reagan  that  is  basically  white,  male 
and  Protestant.  And  that  view,  the  Oregon 
Senator  saW,  is  destroying  the  GOP's 
appeal  among  blacks,  Hispanics  and  Jews. 

"That  will  hurt  us  more  in  the  long  run 
than  the  economy. "  Packwood  told  the  As- 
sociated Press  in  a  weekend  interview. 

He  said  he  feared  that  Reagan's  positions 
on  abortion,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
and  the  handling  of  tax  exemptions  for 
schools  that  discriminate  by  race  will  cause 
lasting  damage  to  the  party. 

"The  Republican  Party  has  just  about 
written  off  those  women  who  work  for 
wages  in  the  marketplace. "  Packwood  said. 
"We  are  losing  them  in  droves.  You  cannot 
write  them  off  and  the  blacks  off  and  the 
Hispanics  off  and  the  Jews  off  and  assume 
youre  going  to  build  a  party  on  white 
Anglo-Saxon  males  over  40. 

There  aren't  enough  of  us  left.  "  he  said. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  Reagan  was 
aware  that  might  be  happening,  Packwood, 
who  supports  abortion  and  the  ERA.  said  he 
attends  GOP  leadership  meetings  at  the 
White  House  "and  that's  where  I've  gotten 
the  best  insight. " 

'I'll  see  Bob  Michel  (Republican  leader  in 
the  House)  throw  something  out,"  he  said, 
"and  then  the  President  will  respond  on  just 
a  totally  different  track. 

"Pete  Domenici  (chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee)  says  we've  got  a  $120 
billion  deficit  coming  and  the  President 
says.  'You  know  a  person  yesterday,  a  young 
man  went  into  a  grocery  store  and  he  had 
an  orange  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of  vodka 
in  the  other,  and  he  paid  for  the  orange 
with  food  stamps  and  he  took  the  change 
and  paid  for  the  vodka.  That's  what's 
wrong.' 

"And  we  just  shake  our  heads,"  said  Pack- 
wood. 

"I  really  think  the  President  has  an  ideal- 
ized concept  of  America."  the  Senator  said. 
"And  maybe  many  Americans  wish  we  were 
like  that.  Maybe,  many  Americans  wish  we 
all  looked  alike,  went  to  the  same  middle-of- 
the-road  Protestant  church,  and  we"d  all  be 
better  off.  I  don't  think  we  would  be  better 
off." 

Although  less  than  1  percent  of  Oregon's 
population  is  black,  Packwood  said  he  is  get- 
ting "great  quantities  of  mail  complaining" 
about  the  administration's  decision  to  stop 
withholding  tax  exemptions  from  schools 
that  practice  racial  discrimination. 
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"It's  coming  from  whites  who  are  offend- 
ed by  what  appears  to  be  the  unfairness  of 
it  .  .  .."  he  said.  "For  the  administration  to 
make  the  decision  it  did  and  not  grasp  the 
Duiitical  implications  of  it  is  incredible."' 

Reagan  explained  the  decision  by  saying 
he  felt  it  was  wrong  for  an  administration  to 
deny  the  tax  exemptions  without  a  specific 
congressional  mandate. 

On  abuses  in  food  stamp  or  welfare  pro- 
grams, Packwood  said  many  Americans  en- 
counter such  individual  cases. 

"And  they  generalize  from  it.  "  he  said, 
•"and  the  generalization  is  the  false  part. 
Indeed,  the  specifics  are  there,  indeed,  the 
abuses  are  there,  but  that  is  not  the  general 
problem. " 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  President  should 
make  that  distinction.  Packwood  replied. 
"No." 

"Once  you're  President  .  .  .  everything 
that  you  learn  Is  filtered."  he  said.  "Some- 
body sanitizes  the  paper  for  you.  cuts  out 
the  stories  to  read,  hopefully  representative, 
maybe,  not  .  .  . 

""And  so,  the  views  you  held  when  you 
became  president  are  probably  the  ones 
you're  going  to  hold  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
That's  true  of  most  of  us  when  you  get  the 
35,  40  or  45.  " 

Nonetheless,  Packwood  said  he  thinks 
Reagan  "still  has  an  amazing  popular 
appeal"  and  can  win  re-election  overwhelm- 
ingly. But  that's  different  from  building  a 
majority  Republican  Party,  he  said. 

"What  I  want."  Packwood  said,  "is  when 
people  go  down  the  list  and  finally  come  to 
the  office  they've  never  heard  of  and  candi- 
dates they've  never  heard  of.  that  they  vote 
Republican  because  they  have  an  intuitive 
feeling  that  the  Republican  Party  is  watch- 
ing out  for  their  interests. 

"That's  what  I  don't  see  yet  and  I  dont 
see  that  building  now  in  the  Republican 
Party.  I  think  we  were  closer  to  it  in  Novem- 
ber 1980  than  we  are  now. " 

Packwood  was  a  leader  of  the  Senate  op- 
position to  the  sale  of  $8.5  billion  in  arms, 
including  AWACS  radar  planes,  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  After  a  long,  often  bitter  fight,  the 
President  prevailed  and  the  sale  went 
through. 

"I  think  as  far  as  he's  concerned,  it's 
over, "  Packwood  said,  adding  that  Reagan 
has  not  mentioned  the  AWACS  sale  to  him 
since.  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned  it's  over." 

But  Packwood  again  finds  himself  on  the 
opposing  side  from  Reagan  as  the  Senate 
debates  the  so-called  social  issues. 

"If  the  President  tries  as  hard  on  the 
social  issues,  as  he  did  on  AWACS, "  Pack- 
wood  said,  "then,  I  think  he's  leading  us  to 
disaster."* 


THE  RECORD  ON  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE OVERSIGHT  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  REGULATORY 

REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
February  3,  1982,  Dear  Colleague 
letter  soliciting  cosponsors  for  the 
Glenn  amendment  to  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act,  I  stressed  the  lack  of  vir- 
tually any  legislative  record  for  the 
bill's  executive  oversight  provisions, 
the  provisions  that  would  dramatically 
and  indiscriminately  undermine  the 
autonomy  of  the  independent  regula- 
tory ^gencies.  I  would  like  to  elaborate 
on  this  point. 
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In  considering  S.  1080.  neither  of  the 
two  Senate  committees  involved— Judi- 
ciary and  Governmental  Affairs— held 
any  hearings  whatsoever  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  expanded  Presidential 
oversight  under  the  bill's  section  624 
(Executive  oversight)  would  a'ffect  the 
independent  agencies  and  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  regulation.  Indeed,  the 
overall  subject  of  Presidential  over- 
sight of  the  independents  was  men- 
tioned only  passingly  in  the  prepared 
statements  of  two  witnesses  and  in  a 
brief  colloquy  during  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  May  14,  1981,  hearing.  In 
both  committees,  the  Executive  over- 
sight provisions  of  the  bill  were  added 
after  the  hearings  had  concluded  and 
were  thus  not  part  of  the  next  of  S. 
1080  to  which  hearing  witnesses  were 
asked  to  address  themselves.  The  sole 
substantive  testimony  on  section  624's 
impact  on  the  independent  agencies  is 
a  series  of  letters  received  from  the 
latter  in  response  to  inquiries  sent  out 
by  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
Chairman  Roth  at  my  request.  These 
letters,  excerpts  from  which  were  in- 
cluded with  my  Dear  Colleague  on  my 
amendment,  unanimously  opposed  Ex- 
ecutive oversight  under  section  624  as 
a  serious  intrusion  on  agency  inde- 
pendence. 

Partly  on  the  basis  of  these  letters,  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  S.  1080 
to  limit  the  impact  of  section  624  on 
the  independent  agencies.  The  amend- 
ment was  unanimously  accepted  in  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  The 
issue  was  not  debated  in  the  previous 
Judiciary  Conunittee  markup,  howev- 
er. Thus  the  only  committee  to  take 
up  an  amendment  specifically  on  this 
question  strongly  rejected  the  sec- 
tion's weakening  of  independent 
agency  autonomy.  (My  amendment 
has  been  dropped  from  the  composite 
text  of  S.  1080  that  will  be  taken  up  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  will  have  to  be 
reintroduced.) 

During  the  96th  Congress,  the  ques- 
tion of  increased  Presidential  supervi- 
sion over  the  independent  agencies 
was  discussed  in  the  course  of  Senate 
Judiciary  and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees'  hearings  held  in  mid- 
1979— more  than  2  years  ago.  However, 
that  debate  focused  on  proposals  for 
increased  executive  oversight  different 
from  those  contained  in  S.  1080.  The 
Carter  administration's  bill  (S.  755), 
for  example,  sought  Presidential 
power  only  to  gather  data  on  inde- 
pendent agency  complisuice  with  cost- 
benefit  procedures;  S.  755  did  not  con- 
template Presidential  screening  of 
draft  independent  agency  major  rules 
without  fixed  time  limits.  The  propos- 
al on  which  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion testified,  to  cite  a  second  example, 
was  the  so-called  Cutler-Johnson  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  President 
for  a  70-day  period  could  require  agen- 
cies (the  independents  Included)  to  re- 
consider their  major  rules  after  issu- 


ance. This  differs  markedly  from  the 
current  text  of  section  624  which  con- 
templates prepublication  Presidential 
involvement  in  the  regulatory  process 
without  clear  deadlines.  Moreover,  the 
ABA  proposal  included  specific  exemp- 
tions for: 

Those  agencies  and  functions  (e.g.,  the 
moneymarket  functions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  campaign  financing  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Elections  Commission, 
the  FCC's  'equal  time"  and  fairness  doc- 
trines, licensing  and  rate-making)  as  to 
which  a  broad  consensus  exists  that  they 
should  remain  free  of  Presidential  influ- 
ence. (1979  ABA  Federal  Regulation  Report, 
p.  85.) 

Section  624,  by  contrast,  is  compre- 
hensive and  indiscriminate:  all  major 
rules  of  all  independent  agencies 
would  be  subject  to  Presidential 
review.  Let  me  also  point  out  that 
during  the  96th  Congress  the  Cutler- 
Johnson  approach  was  resoimdingly 
defeated  in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  Thus  to  reiterate,  no 
Senate  hearings  have  ever  been  held 
on  the  Presidential  oversight  scheme 
contained  in  section  624. 

If  additional  proof  is  needed  that 
section  624  is  not  yet  ready  for  Senate 
action,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the 
impact  of  the  section  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  As  a  recent  letter  to 
me  from  Chairman  Volcker  details,  S. 
1080  as  presently  crafted  would  give 
the  President  substantial  new  capabili- 
ties for  influencing  the  Fed's  now  au- 
tonomous monetary  policy  decisions. 
Apparently  this  result  was  not  intend- 
ed by  OMB,  since  it  was  not  appreciat- 
ed how  much  of  the  Fed's  monetary 
policy  activity  is  conducted  through 
rulemaking,  and  OMB  has  now  agreed 
to  support  an  exemption  from  S.  1080 
for  these  Federal  Reserve  Board  ac- 
tivities. How  many  other  not-intended 
effects  comparable  to  those  at  the  Fed 
may  occur  at  other  independent  agen- 
cies? The  answer  is  unknown  since  no 
thorough  examination  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  section  has  ever  been  un- 
dertaken. 

A  provision  with  the  sweeping  im- 
pacts of  section  624  cannot  be  accept- 
ed on  such  a  thin  record.  At  a  mini- 
mum, the  limiting  amendment  that  I 
have  proposed  to  restrict  the  provi- 
sion's impact  on  independent  regula- 
tory agencies  is  essential. 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 
ARE  NECESSARY-II 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today's 
excerpt  from  Franklin  Cole's  article. 
"Establishing  American  Trading  Com- 
panies," which  appeared  in  the  North- 
western Journal  of  International  Law 
and  Business,  autumn  1980,  discusses 
the  role  of  the  Japanese  general  trad- 
ing company,  the  sogo  shosha.  Like 
those  of  us  who  have  worked,  so  hard 
on  this  bill,  Mr.  Cole  has  no  illusions 
about  the  likelihood  of  establishing 
sogo  shoshas  here.  They  are  an  out- 


growth of  Japanese  cultural  develop- 
ment, and  in  many  respects  are  funda- 
mentally at  odds  with  our  institutions. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  les- 
sons about  international  trade  we  can 
learn  from  them.  In  the  following  ex- 
cerpt I  would  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  four-country  deal  a  tradihg 
company  worked  out  in  1  week.  It  is 
that  combination  of  imagination,  effi- 
ciency and  widespread  contacts  that 
makes  a  successful  trading  company. 
Those  qualities  are  not  imique  to  the 
Japanese,  and  there  is  much  we  can  do 
to  develop  institutions,  like  trading 
companies,  that  will  allow  our  similar 
qualities  to  flourish. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
General  Trading  Companies— The  Japanese 
Model 

There  is  a  model  of  trade  growth  whose 
success  appear  strikingly  to  match  some  of 
our  needs.  That  model  is  a  form  of  enter- 
prise within  the  economy  of  Japan,  the  sogo 
shosha  or  "general  trading  company." 
Japan,  one  of  the  most  populous  countries 
in  the  world  and  terribly  poor  in  natural  re- 
sources, ^o  had  to  become  a  trading  expert  in 
order  to  survive  at  all.  To  get  vital  raw  ma- 
terials, Japan  had  to  import:  to  pay  for  im- 
ports, Japan  had  to  export.  Where  in  Amer- 
ica the  work  of  trade  is  done  largely  by 
manufacturers,  in  Japan  it  is  carried  on 
largely  through  import-export  firms  classi- 
fied as  trading  companies.  In  fiscal  1979, 
trading  companies  accounted  for  54.5  per- 
cent of  Japan's  imports  and  48.2  percent  of 
her  exports."  There  are  some  8.000  trading 
compaoiies  in  Japan,  many  specializing  in 
particular  industries  or  products,  such  as 
food  products,  textile,  or  machinery;  nine  of 
them  are  large  enough,  and  general  enough 
to  be  called  "sogo  shosha."^' 

Existing  U.S.  export  management  compa- 
nies are  generally  quite  small  and  lack  the 
resources  to  provide  a  range  of  export  serv- 
ices to  small  and  medium  sized  manufactur- 
ing firms.  "=  In  contrast,  the  sogo  shosha  are 
large  international  trade  service  experts  and 
do  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  work.  Not 
themselves  manufacturers,  they  facilitate 
the  trade  of  thousands  of  products— from 
missiles  to  instant  noodles.  As  trade  inter- 
mediaries, the  sogo  shosha  provide  financial 
services,  business  Information,  and  auxiliary 
International  trade  services  such  as  docu- 
mentation, insurance,  warehousing,  and 
transportation,  which  they  have  learned  to 
do  efficiently  and  at  low  cost.-*'  Some  of 
their  customers  are  large,  but  many  are  av- 
erage-sized firms  who  could  not  easily 
afford  to  provide  these  services  for  them- 
selves." 

The  core  business  of  the  sogo  Is  trade, 
principally  In  foodstuffs,  textiles,  metals 
and  machinery,  and  chemicals.'*  Once  con- 
cerned primarily  with  sales  Into  the  Japa- 
nese domestic  market,"  as  the  sogo  shosha 
matured  they  began  to  develop  more  sophis- 
ticated trading  practices:  two-way  trade,  for 
example,  buying  iron  ore  from  a  foreign 
mining  company  and  selling  Japanese 
mining  and  transportation  equipment  in 
return;  barter  trade,  exchanges  of  goods  for 
goods  without  currency;  ""switch"'  trade,  in 
which  imports  from  one  foreign  country  are 
paid  for  in  the  goods  or  currency  of  an- 
other.'* and  offshore  or  third-country  trade, 
in  which  neither  the  supplier  nor  the 
market  is  in  Japan.  One  sogo  shosha  was 
asked  for  polyester  fibers  by  a  Brazilian  tex- 
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tUe  maker.  The  sogo  shosha  went  to  a  large 
American  chemical  company,  which  was 
willing  to  supply  the  fibers  but  was  short  of 
an  essential  raw  material,  ethylene  glycol.  A 
French  firm  was  willing  to  supply  the  ethyl- 
ene glycol,  but  only  if  it  could  get  benezene. 
The  sogo  shosha  procured  benzene  from 
firms  in  the  U.S.  and  Holland,  the  French 
firm  produced  the  ethylene  glycol,  and  the 
American  textile  maker  was  finally  able  to 
provide  the  polyester  fibers  for  the  textile 
manufacturer  in  Brazil.  This  transaction,  il- 
lustrating the  trading  practices  of  the  sogo 
shosha  and  their  match-making  skill  with 
producers  and  suppliers,  involved  five  trad- 
ing company  offices  in  four  countries.  It  was 
concluded  in  one  week." 

As  the  sogo  shosha's  international  trading 
activity  grew  more  extensive  and  more  so- 
phisticated, they  developed  global  communi- 
cations networks,  which  have  become  their 
hallmark.  In  1978,  each  of  the  six  largest 
sogo  shosha  had  from  100  to  130  overseas 
offices,  with  the  smallest  of  the  nine,  Nichi- 
men.  maintaining  "only"  SB.'"  Nissho-Iwai, 
for  example,  the  sixth  in  rank  by  sales,  in 
the  U.S.  alone  has  offices  in  New  York,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Atlanta.  Los  Ange- 
les. San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Anchorage,  a  more  extensive  U.S.  network 
than  operated  by  many  middle-sized  Ameri- 
can Firms."  During  fiscal  1976,  the  top  six 
sogo  shosha  spent  YS7.5  billion  (about  $192 
million)  on  communications  expenses.''  The 
enormous  amount  of  business  Intelligence 
that  they  collect  is  disseminated,  usually 
free  of  charge,  to  their  customers."  Such  a 
service  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  custom- 
ers, and  secures  for  the  sogo  shosha  a  con- 
tinuing working  relationship  which  also 
yields  further  business  insights. 

Though  they  are  not  bankers,  the  sogo 
shosha  have  also  developed  financial  busi- 
ness.'* They  supply  credit,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  to  their  customers,  serving  as 
risk-absorbing  intermediaries  between  their 
trade  customers  and  the  commercial  banks. 
Sogo  shosha  take  long-term  notes  and  de- 
ferred payments  from  customers  for  sales  of 
conunodities.  and  issue  short-term  bills  or 
make  advance  payments  to  suppliers  for 
purchasers.  The  six  largest  sogo  shosha  car- 
ried 34  percent  of  the  total  commercial 
credit  extended  by  Japan's  major  corpora- 
tions (452  firms)  for  the  entire  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1974.»»  Sogo  shosha  make 
short-term  loans  for  operating  exjjenses, 
and  long-term  loans  for  purchasing  equip- 
ment, plant  construction  and  even  real 
estate.  They  borrow  heavily  from  the  large 
commercial  banks  and  lend  small  sums 
(though  some  loans  are  substantial)  to 
thousands  of  small  and  medium  sized  pro- 
ducers." They  are  in  an  excellent  position 
to  do  this.  The  huge  flow  of  business  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  sogo  shosha.  plus 
the  Intimate  knowledge  of  their  customers 
acquired  by  working  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to 
perform  documentation,  insurance,  trans- 
port, and  coordination  and  management 
services,  enable  the  sogo  shosha  to  make  de- 
tailed and  realistic  assessments  of  the  risks 
of  lending  and  giving  credit."  From  the  cus- 
tomer's point  of  view,  finance  is  another 
service  available  from  the  sogo  shosha  with 
which  they  already  deal  and  are  on  good 
terms.  From  the  banker's  point  of  view,  the 
size  and  diversity  of  the  sogo  shosha  make 
them  good  loan  customers;  and,  with  the 
sogo  shosha  as  knowledgeable  intermediar- 
ies to  smaller  businesses,  the  banks'  risk  is 
much  reduced." 

Building  on  a  base  of  closely-tailored 
import  and  export  trade,  the  sogo  shosha 


have  become  advisors,  organizers,  and  cata- 
lysts in  Japan's  economic  development,  par- 
ticipating in  Japan's  growing  business  of  ex- 
porting industrial  plants,"  in  overseas  natu- 
ral-resourcei  development  projects,  and  in 
the  creation  of  huge  receiving-fabricating- 
distributing  complexes  or  "combinats."  By 
the  summer  of  1972.  the  sogo  shosha  along 
with  five  steel  wholesalers  had  built  over 
200  steel  centers  in  Japan.  These  centers 
stocked  steel-mill  inventories,  provided 
shearing,  sawing,  and  grinding  to  specifica- 
tions, made  deliveries,  and  offered  the  usual 
information  and  finance  services.*"  The  suc- 
cess of  the  steel  centers  led  to  more  and 
larger  ventures  in  other  products,  including 
foodstuffs.*' 

For  the  most  part,  the  sogo  shosha  of 
today  do  not  predate  World  War  II."  In  the 
late  1940's,  some  of  the  traders  that  •until 
then  had  been  fairly  specialized  began  to  in- 
crease their  trading  volume  and  the  scope  of 
their  business.  In  this,  they  were  helped  by 
several  of  the  principal  banks,  who  were 
able  to  offer  capital  and  leadership  at  a  time 
when  both  were  in  short  supply.*'  A  new 
configuration  began  to  form  in  the  Japanese 
business  community:  "enterprise  groups" 
(keiretsu).  associations  of  firms  whose  mem- 
bers tended  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
and  to  compete  with  firms  outside,  but  with- 
out the  subordination  to  vertical  control 
that  had  characterized  the  pre-war  con- 
glomerates.** The  banks  were  often  the  fi- 
nancial nuclei  of  these  looser,  more  fluid 
groups,  and  the  trading  companies,  as  they 
took  on  the  purchase,  sale,  and  sometimes 
the  distribution  of  products  manufactured 
by  other  group  members,  broadened  in 
range  both  geographically  and  in  product 
variety,  maturing  into  true  general  traders— 
sogo  shosha.*'  In  the  last  few  years,  group 
members  have  continued  to  rely  upon  each 
other  in  business  relations,  but  not  exclu- 
sively. During  fiscal  1973,  firms  in  the  six 
largest  groups  transacted  an  average  of  ten 
to  thirty  percent  of  their  total  purchases 
and  sales  with  the  sogo  shosha  in  their 
groups.*"  FViancial  arrangements  have  fol- 
lowed a  similar  pattern,  with  the  firms  look- 
ing to  group  financial  institutions  for  about 
twenty  percent  of  the  borrowing  needs  of 
"their"  sogo  shosha.*' 

The  sogo  shosha  have  clearly  been  a  main 
force  in  Japan's  extraordinary  export  suc- 
cess. Their  development  of  overseas  mar- 
kets, and  their  management  of  trade  func- 
tions, have  enabled  Japanese  manufacturers 
to  put  more  capital  into  improving  plants 
and  products.  Their  extension  of  informa- 
tion, administrative  services,  and  knowl- 
edgeable credit  have  helped  smaU  and 
medium  sized  firms  in  particular  to  partici- 
pate effectively  in  international  trade,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  Japan.  As  a  method  of 
organizing  commercial  enterprise,  the  gen- 
eral trading  company— large,  diversified, 
flexible,  mastering  a  great  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  expert  at  arranging  international 
transactions,  backed  by  the  resources  of 
major  banks  and  able  to  stand  as  an  inter- 
mediary where  they  cannot— has  a  number 
of  virtues  irom  the  point  of  view  of  Ameri- 
can international  trade.* 

FOOTNOTES 

"°  In  1977,  Japan  Imported  99.7  percent  of  her  pe- 
troleum. 76.6  percent  of  iier  co»).  73.0  percent  of 
iier  natural  gas.  98.8  percent  of  her  Iron  ore.  92.8 
percent  of  her  copper.  KX)  percent  of  her  lumber. 
100  percent  of  her  wool  and  cotton.  96.0  percent  of 
her  wheat.  97.0  percent  of  her  soybeans.  Japan  Ex- 
ternal Trade  Organization  (JETRO).  The  Role  of 
Trading  Companies  in  International  Commerce  21 
(1980). 

■ '  Wall  St.  J..  Dec.  17, 1980.  at  48,  col.  1. 


"  JETTRO.  supra  note  20.  at  8-8.  In  order  ol  sales 
volume,  the  nioe  sogo  shosha  are  Mitsubishi. 
Mitsui,  C.  Itoh  Sc  Co..  Marubeni.  Sumitomo. 
Missho-Iwai.  Toyo  Menka  Kaisha  (Tomen),  Kane- 
matsu-Cosho.  and  Michimen.  In  1977.  a  tenth  firm. 
Ataka.  merged  wRh  C.  Itoh.  pushing  the  latter  into 
third  place  ahead  of  its  long-time  rival.  Marubeni. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  few  useful  studies 
in  English  on  the  sogo  shosha.  I  shall  refer  mainly 
to  Young,  the  Sogo  Shosha:  Japan's  Multinational 
Trading  Companies  (1979).  Marubeni  has  published 
Martin,  the  Unique  World  of  the  Sogo  Shosha 
( 1978).  See  generally,  Roberts  &  Mitsui:  Three  Cen- 
turies of  Japanese  Business  (1973):  Asis's  New 
Giant:  How  the  Japanese  Economy  Works  (Patrick 
&  Roskovsky.  eds.  1976);  Business  in  Japan  (Nor- 
bury  <fe  Bownas.  eds.,  1974):  Nakane.  Japanese  Soci- 
ety (1970)  (short,  insightful  ethnographic  study): 
Yanaffa.  Big  Business  In  Japanese  Politics  (1968) 
(political  science). 

"  Barovick.  Expanding  the  Role  of  Export  Trad- 
ing Companies.  Bus.  America,  April  21.  1980.  at  11. 

•*  Young,  supra  note  22.  at  57-«8. 

"  Id.  at  138-42. 

"•  In  fiscal  year  1975.  the  sogo  shosha  carried  47 
percent  of  Japan's  exports  of  machinery  (56  per- 
cent of  her  export  foreign  trade).  82  percent  of  her 
metal  exports  (21  percent),  61  percent  of  her  textile 
exports  (6.8  peroent).  65  percent  of  her  chemical 
exports  (6.4  percent).  100  percent  of  foodstuff  ex- 
ports (1.4  percent);  54  of  her  imports  of  mineral 
fuel  and  metal  raw  materials  (52  percent  of  her 
Import  foreign  trade).  81  percent  of  her  foodstuff 
imports  <16  percent),  42  percent  of  her  machinery 
imports  (7.2  percent).  74  percent  of  her  textile  ex- 
ports (4.4  percent),  and  18  percent  of  her  chemical 
product  Imports  <3.7  percent).  Young,  supra  note 
22,  at  7. 

"  Id.  at  86-89.  Martin,  supra  note  22,  at  4-10. 

"See.  e.g..  importing  precision  machinery  from 
West  Oermany  with  Indonesian  currency  as  the 
currency  of  settlement  so  as  to  reduce  the  Indone- 
sia-Japan trade  deficit.  Young,  supra  note  22  at  11. 
"Two-way"  trade,  barter,  and  "switch"  trade  are 
sometimes  collectively  called  countertrade.  In  coun- 
tertrade agreements  the  seller  of  Industrial  prod- 
ucts or  technology  often  agrees  to  purchase  goods 
produced  by  his  equipment  or  technology  (a  "buy- 
back"),  or  agrees  to  purchase  other  goods  produced 
by  the  buyer  ("counter-purchase")  representing  In 
value  a  significant  portion  of  the  amount  due  for 
the  Industrial  products  or  technology.  See  Wel- 
gand.  Apricots  tor  Ammonia:  Barter.  Clearing. 
Switching,  and  Compensation  In  International 
Business.  22  Cal.  Mgmt.  Rev.  33  (fall  79):  Walt, 
Countertrade  Oains  Popularity  as  International 
Trade  Tool.  Bus.  America..  July  14.  1980.  at  12-16. 

"Young,  supra  note  22.  at  11.  In  fiscal  year  1976, 
the  combined  offshore  trade  of  the  sogo  shosha  was 
$15.4  billion.  See  Id.  at  197-202:  JETRO  supra  note 
20,  at  23-25:  Business  in  Japan,  supra  note  22.  at 
177. 

>°U.S.-Japan  Trade  Council,  Report  No.  31. 
Japan's  Sogo  Shoaha,  at  12  (Sept.  28.  1979). 

' '  Young.  Supra  note  22.  at  74-75. 

"By  late  1973,  Mitsui  was  employing  three  com- 
puters in  Tokyo,  London,  and  New  York  to  control 
a  system  of  telex  lines,  telegraph,  and  privately 
leased  data  channels.  In  which  the  private  channels 
alone  carried  some  20.000  messages  a  day  to  44  of- 
fices In  Japan  and  112  offices  overseas.  Young, 
supra  note  22,  at  T7-79.  (Mitsui  had  130  overseas  of- 
fices In  1978).  On  one  day  In  1977.  the  Tokyo  office 
of  Mitsubishi  received  144  international  telephone 
calls  and  made  72:  received  30.000  domestic  tele- 
phone calls.  30.000  Intercom  calls,  and  made  35,000. 
received  4.260  copies  of  subscription  newspapers:  re- 
ceived 15.600  pleoes  of  mall  (10.000  from  overseas) 
and  sent  out  19.000  (10,000  overseas):  received 
17.000  telexes,  and  sent  22.000.  Mitsubishi  operates 
450.000  kilometer*  of  telex  lines,  the  equivalent  of 
11  times  around  the  globe.  U.S.-Japan  Trade  Coun- 
cil Report,  supra  note  30,  at  8. 

"  Young,  supra  note  22,  at  67. 

"  Id.  at  58-«0.  Martin,  supra  noU  22.  at  21-23. 

"Young,  supra  note  22.  at  56-68. 

"Id.  at  62. 

"  Id.  at  140-42. 

"But  see  Hostlii,  Japan's  Banking  and  Invest- 
ment Systems,  In  Business  in  Japan,  supra  note  22. 
at  49.  71-72:  Adams  &  Hoshii.  a  Financial  History 
of  the  New  Japan  434-37  (1972).  Dr.  Hoshll  com- 
plains that  sogo  shosha  may  be  forced  to  suffer 
losses  on  liquidating  collateral  such  as  warehouse 
receiiXs  and  bills  of  lading,  and  that  their  very  at- 
tention to  smaller  firms,  and  Intimate  involvement 
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with  clients.  Inhibit  the  traders  from  cutting  off 
credit  as  a  bank  would  when  risk  grows  too  high. 
This  concern  was  sounded  in  Japan  particularly  in 
the  early  1970s  after  the  so-called  "Nixon  shocks" 
affecting  dollar-yen  exchange.  See  the  "Trading 
Companies"  columns  for  the  early  1970s  In  Nihon 
Keizai  Shimbun  (Japan  Economic  Journal).  Indus- 
trial Review  of  Japan  (published  annually). 

'♦For  example,  the  $7.3  million  sale  by  Sumitomo 
of  a  Du  Pont  magnetic-powder  factory  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1975.  Wall  St.  J..  Dec.  17,  1980.  at  48. 
col.  1.  In  1976  the  value  of  Japanese  plant  exporU 
was  $6.5  million.  Martin,  supra  note  22.  at  25-27; 
see  Young,  supra  note  22.  at  203-04.     

*°  Young,  supra  note  22.  at  136-38:  JETRO.  supra 
note  20.  at  15. 

"JETRO,  supra  note  20.  at  21-23.  Marubeni  has 
a  six-acre  lumber  center  near  Tokyo,  housing 
twenty  lumber  wholesalers  and  a  sawmill.  Martin, 
supra  note  22.  at  17.  On  a  much  larger  scale  Is  the 
23-hectare  Koi»n  food  combinat  (about  57  acres) 
organized  by  Mitsui  at  Kobe  harbor,  with  facilities 
for  berthing  cargoes  of  up  to  60,000  tons,  and  with 
conveyors,  pipelines,  silos,  refrigeration,  first-  and 
second-stage  processing  and  wholesale  and  retail 
distribution  all  on  the  site.  Konon  Pier,  and  the 
Konan  Utility  Co.  (In  which  all  the  processors  have 
equity  participation),  are  Mitsui  subsidiaries.  Pro- 
fessor Young  considers  the  development  of  combin- 
ats tantamount  to  organization  of  a  new  Industry. 
Young,  supra  note  22,  at  110-12. 

In  natural-resources  development,  Mitsubishi  is 
the  chief  organizer  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
natural  gas  projects  off  the  shore  of  Brunei  on  the 
island  of  Borneo,  with  45  percent  participation  by 
Mitsubishi,  45  percent  by  Royal  Dutch  Shell  and  10 
percent  by  the  Brunei  government.  Mitsubishi  did 
the  feasibility  and  technical  studies,  carried  out  the 
negotiations,  built  a  liquefaction  plant,  and  con- 
structed unloading  bases  In  Japan.  Seven  tankers, 
each  with  a  capacity  for  32,000  tons  of  liquid  natu- 
ral gas  and  chartered  by  Mitsubishi  at  a  rate  of  five 
million  tons  a  year,  transport  the  gas  4,500  kil- 
ometers from  Borneo  to  Japan.  Young,  supra  note 
22,  at  159. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  Mitsubishi,  the  largest 
sogo  shosha.  had  a  total  sales  volume  of  $55  billion 
In  fiscal  1979.  Wall  St.  J..  Dec.  17.  1980.  at  48.  col.  1, 
some  five  times  the  sales  of  the  smallest  sogo 
shosha,  and  ten  times  the  sales  of  the  largest  non- 
Jai>ane8e  trading  company.  Kooperativa  Forbundet 
of  Sweden.  Young,  supra  note  22.  at  17-18.  25-26. 
Young  finds  that  the  huge  capital  requirements 
and  high  risks  of  natural  resources  development 
have  so  far  put  most  of  such  projects  on  a  basis 
more  like  Marubeni's  Dampier  Salt  venture,  an 
11,800-hectare  salt  field  In  Western  Australia  devel- 
oped In  1969-71.  with  21  percent  participation  by 
Marubeni,  and  11  percent  by  Nlasho-Iwal.  at  a  cost 
of  about  $25  million.  See  also  Martin,  supra  note 
22,  at  72-76.  In  this  pattern,  where  rival  trading 
companies  join  as  joint  venture  partners,  with  non- 
Japanese  concerns  also  Involved,  the  sogo  shosha 
can  jockey  for  market  power  with  each  other  and 
also  keep  an  eye  on  the  operational  methods  of 
their  rivals.  Young,  supra  note  22,  at  155-57.  The 
long-term  planning  of  projects  such  as  Dampier 
Salt,  or  the  Bninel  natural  gas  development  (which 
took  six  years),  is  another  strength  of  the  sogo 
shosha.  U.S.-Japan  Trade  Council  Report,  supra 
note  30,  at  6. 

*■  Although  trading  companies  in  the  broad  sense 
were  formed  as  early  as  the  Heyl  era  In  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  Mitsui  and 
Mitsubishi  had  developed  a  general  enough  trading 
business  before  World  War  II  to  be  comparable  to 
the  sogo  shosha  of  today.  See,  e.g..  Young,  supra 
note  22,  at  31-37. 

"See,  e.g..  Young,  supra  note  22.  at  35-36:  Rob- 
erts, supra  note  22.  at  394-95. 

"**  Yanaga.  supra  note  22,  at  32-40,  Lockwood, 
Japan's  "New  Capitalism."  in  the  State  and  Eco- 
nomic Enterprise  in  Japan  447,  495-98  (Lockwood 
ed.  1965):  Young,  supra  note  22,  at  36-38,  48-51. 
Roberts  Is  more  cynical  of  the  similarity  between 
the  keiretsu  and  the  prewar  order,  Roberts,  supra 
note  22.  at  408-28.  but  Prof.  Yanaga.  who  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  Roberts  book  believes  that  "'the 
present  setup  Is  very  different  from  the  setup 
t>efore  the  war  In  spirit,  structure,  and  operation." 
Yanaga,  supra  note  22.  at  39. 

"Business  In  Japan,  mpra  note  22,  at  160-64; 
Martin,  supra  note  22.  at  33-36:  Young,  fupra  note 
22.  at  37,  48,  83-144. 

"  Sales  of  the  sixty-five  firms  in  the  Mitsubishi. 
Mitsui,  and  Sumitomo  groups  to  their  sogo  shosha 


amounted  to  approximately  20  percent  of  the  sogo 
shosha's  purchases.  Al>out  5-6  percent  of  the  three 
sogo  shosha's  sales  was  purchased  by  their  group 
firms.  (The  other  firms  were  more  dependent  upon 
the  sogo  shosha  than  vice  versa.)  Sales  and  pur- 
chases transacted  with  their  sogo  shosha  made  up 
about  30  percent  of  the  sixty-five  firms'  total  sales 
and  purchases.  For  the  remaining  six  sogo  shosha. 
and  the  122  firms  in  the  groups  to  which  they 
belong,  the  relationship  is  rather  weaker,  account- 
ing for  some  10  percent  of  the  total  sales  and  pur- 
chases of  the  manufacturers  In  these  groups.  The 
latter  six  groups  are  those  In  whose  assembly  lead- 
ing banks  were  most  instrumental.  These  figures 
are  averages  complied  by  the  Japan  Fair  Trade 
Commission,  and  do  not  state  transaction  percent- 
ages between  specific  group  firms  and  group  sogo 
shosha.  Young,  supra  note  22.  at  44-45. 

•'  Young,  supra  note  22.  at  42-44.  For  example. 
Mitsubishi  took  14.8  percent  of  its  loans  from  the 
Mitsubishi  Bank,  an  additional  10.5  percent  from 
other  Mitsubishi  group  Institutions,  and  9.5  percent 
from  its  "second  main  bank."  the  Bank  of  Tokyo; 
while  C.  Itoh  satisfied  more  of  its  borrowing  needs 
from  the  Sumitomo  Bank  (12.9  percent)  than  from 
all  the  financial  Institutions  in  the  Dal-Ichi  Kangyo 
Bank  group  ( 12.1  percent)  to  which  C.  Itoh  is  con- 
sidered to  belong.  Id.  at  34.  37.  39-41.  See  P.B. 
Stone,  Japan  Surges  Ahead  59.  164  (1969). 


THE  IDAHO  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today 
to  acknowledge  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  an  outstanding  organization 
in  my  State— the  Idaho  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  The  Govemor  of  Idaho 
recently  proclaimed  January  as  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  Month 
in  Idaho,  and  the  Idaho  commission 
has  been  cited  as  a  model  for  other 
State  organizations. 

The  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  during  their  national  conven- 
tion in  1980.  recognized  the  Idaho 
Commission  for  the  Blind  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Nation.  NFB  president, 
Kenneth  Jemigan,  when  asked  which 
rehabilitation  agency  he  would  recom- 
mend to  a  blind  friend  or  relative, 
named  the  Idaho  agency  for  several 
reasons. 

They  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  blind  and  work  closely  with  the 
blind  in  helping  them  achieve  goals  of 
employment  and  Independence.  There 
is  a  Close  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Idaho 
which  is  the  largest  organization  of 
blind  in  Idaho,  numbering  between 
250  and  300  active  members.  Addition- 
ally, the  three-member  commission 
board  has  two  blind  members,  and  all 
work  diligently  to  achieve  policies  ben- 
efiting all  blind  Idahoans. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Idaho  com- 
mission centers  around  the  belief  that 
the  blind  should  be  provided  the  op- 
portunity to  perform  responsibly  in 
their  own  communities.  Skills  and 
guidance  are  offered  to  achieve  adjust- 
ment to  blindness  and  training  is  pro- 
vided to  increase  blind  person's  ability 
to  gain  employment  and  independ- 
ence. Individuals  are  expected  to  get  a 
job  in  the  competitive  labor  market, 
participate  in  the  community  and  lead 
independent,  self-supporting  lives.  The 
blind  receiving  rehabilitation  services 


in  Idaho  are  not  placed  in  sheltered 
employment  or  shelter  homes  as  is  the 
general  rule  with  many  agencies  that 
serve  the  blind.  Instead,  blind  Ida- 
hoans are  accepted  as  equal  citizens 
and  are  expected  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  such.  In  a  day  and  age 
when  the  Government  offers  many 
programs  that,  in  my  opinion,  simply 
foster  dependence  and  do  nothing  to 
encourage  employment,  the  Idaho 
commission  stands  as  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  an  agency  that  does  exactly  the 
opposite. 

The  commission  has  one  of  the  most 
active  consumer-involvement  systemts 
in  the  Nation.  Staff  members  are  invit- 
ed and  expected  to  attend  organized 
blind  functions.  Communication  is  en- 
couraged between  blind  members  and 
the  staff  about  program  concerns,  di- 
rection and  suggested  solutions.  Staff 
contacts  the  blind  clients  on  a  regular 
basis.  Through  this  continual  contact, 
problems  are  resolved  and  both  the  in- 
dividual and  the  agency  are  committed 
to  a  mutually  arrived  at  plan  outlining 
the  blind  individual's  steps  to  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind 
is  not  an  agency  where  a  blind  person 
has  to  work  through  a  complicated 
process  to  communicate  with  staff 
members,  either  at  a  direct  service  or 
administrative  level.  It  is  the  general 
rule,  not  the  exception,  for  the  blind 
person  to  visit  with  the  Administrator, 
Mr.  Howard  Barton.  This  is  an  agency 
where  everyone  knows  the  blind 
people  come  first,  and  nobody  gets  the 
runaround. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  the  Idaho 
commission,  working  with  a  staff  of 
28,  8  of  whom  are  blind  themselves, 
provided  rehabilitation  services  to  335 
blind  individuals.  Forty-four  were 
closed  as  rehabilitated.  Nineteen  of 
these  were  homemakers.  The  25  em- 
ployed were  earning  between  $600  to 
$2,000  a  month  and  their  jobs  included 
store  clerk,  electrician,  college  profes- 
sor, dairy  farmer,  and  accountant, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  Idaho  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  I  am  proud  that  last  month  was 
set  aside  in  Idaho  to  honor  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  the  Blind.  I  would  en- 
courage my  colleagues  and  their  own 
State  agencies  to  take  a  close  look  at 
how  the  Idaho  commission  works.  The 
commission  provides  help  with  adjust- 
ment to  blindness,  job  training  and  job 
acquisition,  and  the  leading  of  inde- 
pendent lives.  In  short— simple  human 
dignity.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance,  with  the  requirement  of 
Senate  rule  XXVI,  paragraph  2,  to 
publish  the  rules  of  each  Senate  com- 
mittee in  the  Congressional  Record 
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each  year,  I  submit  the  procedural 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. There  have  been  no  changes  in 
these  rules  from  last  year. 
Rdlxs  op  Procedure— Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

1.  meetings 

The  Committee  will  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

2.  QUORUM 

(a)  Reporting  a  bill.  A  majority  of  the 
members  must  be  present  for  the  reporting 
Of  a  bill. 

(b)  Other  business.  For  the  purpose  of 
transacting  business  other  than  reporting  a 
bill  or  taking  testimony,  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

<c)  Taking  testimony.  For  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  other  than  sworn  testimo- 
ny, by  the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee, 
one  member  of  the  Commmittee  or  subcom- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quonun.  For  the 
purtxjse  of  taking  sworn  testimony  by  the 
Committee,  three  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum,  and  for  the  taking  of  sworn  testi- 
mony by  any  subcommittee,  one  member 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

3.  PROXIES 

Except  for  the  reporting  of  a  bill,  votes 
may  be  cast  by  proxy  when  any  member  so 
requests. 

«.  ATTENDANCE  OP  STAPF  BfEMBERS  AT  CLOSED 
SESSIONS 

Attendance  of  staff  members  at  closed  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to 
those  members  of  the  Committee  staff  that 
have  a  responsibility  associated  with  the 
matter  being  considered  at  such  meeting. 
This  rule  may  be  waived  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

S.  BROADCASTING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHING  OF 
COMMITTEE  HEARING 

The  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees may  permit  the  photographing  and 
broadcast  of  open  hearings  by  television 
and/or  radio.  However,  if  any  member  of  a 
subcommittee  objects  to  the  photographing 
or  broadcastng  of  an  open  hearing,  the 
question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Full  Com- 
mittee for  its  decision. 

6.  AVAILABILITY  OP  SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS 

When  the  bill  and  report  of  any  subcom- 
mittee is  available,  they  shall  be  furnished 
to  each  member  of  the  Committee  twenty- 
four  hours  prior  to  the  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  said  bill  and  reiiort. 

7.  POINTS  OF  ORDER 

Any  member  of  the  Committee  who  has  in 
charge  an  appropriation  bill,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  points  of 
order  against  any  amendment  offered  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Senate  Rules  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  such  appropriation  bill.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  OP 
HUNGARIANS  IN  ROMANIA 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
Department  recently  submitted  its 
1981  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conmiittee  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
included  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Romania. 

American  Hungarians  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  treatment 
of  their  friends  and  families  in  Roma- 


nia, where  ethnic  Hungarians  have 
lived  and  have  formed  a  separate  mi- 
nority since  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  Romanian  state.  One  section 
of  this  latest  analysis  by  the  State  De- 
partment is  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  because  of 
my  position  as  cochairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  which  is  mandated  by 
law  with  monitoring  compliance  with 
the  Helsinki  accords  of  1975,  and  be- 
cause of  the  MFN,  or  most-favored- 
nation  trading  status  that  Romania 
enjoys  by  special  waiver.  This  particu- 
lar section  evaluates  the  situation  of 
Hungarians  in  Romania,  noting  ,the 
closing  of  many  ethnic  language 
schools,  the  lack  of  bilingual  signs  in 
Hungarian  populated  regions,  limita- 
tion of  cultural  expression,  as  well  as 
other  actions  which  point  to  the  Ro- 
manian Government's  lack  of  respect 
for  the  rights  of  its  Hungarian  minori- 
ty. Romania's  treatment  of  its  Hun- 
garian minority  clearly  violates  princi- 
ple VII  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
signed  by  35  heads  of  state,  including 
Romania's  F»resident  Ceausescu,  which 
states  that  participating  states  on 
whose  territory  national  minorities 
exist  will  respect  the  rights  of  those 
minorities. 

While  the  State  Department's  find- 
ings comprise  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  grievance  felt  by  Romania's  2.5 
million  Hungarians,  the  majority  of 
whom  live  in  the  historical  province  of 
Transylvania,  there  were  other  ele- 
ments not  fully  covered  in  the  report. 
These  include  the  dispersal  of  the 
Hungarian  intelligentsia  into  purely 
Romanian  areas,  the  constant  harass- 
ment of  the  churches— especially 
those  of  the  Hungarian  and  German 
minorities,  and  the  conscious  cam- 
paign to  do  away  with  the  relics  of  the 
Hungarian  past  of  Transylvania. 

The  American-Hungarian  Federa- 
tion, representing  more  than  300 
American-Hungarian  churches,  asso- 
ciations and  clubs  from  Hawaii  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, addressed  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Haig  praising  improvements  in 
this  status  report  over  last  year's  and 
indicating  some  areas  that  remain  of 
continued  concern  to  them.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

American  Hungarian  Federation, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Haig:  Our  Federation 
read  with  considerable  interest  the  Human 
Rights  Report  of  your  Department,  which 
was  recently  published  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

At  this  time,  we  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  statements  concerning  the  human 
rights  of  the  Hungarians  living  in  Romania 
(Transylvania). 

We  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  ob- 
noxious sentence  about  the  Romanian  Gov- 


ernment not  pursuing  any  official  policy  of 
discrimination  against  minorities  was  omit- 
ted this  year.  It  was  incorrect,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  statement  was  rectified. 

We  are  also  happy  to  note  that  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Hungarian  and  German  minori- 
ties are  detailed  in  a  more  comprehensive 
form  than  last  year,  especially  the  part 
about  the  gradually  diminishing  school  sec- 
tions and  the  lack  of  bilingual  signs. 

We  are  still  wondering  how  the  Romaniza- 
tion  of  the  Szekler  counties,  which  is  a 
rather  new  phenomenon  (since  1975  but 
more  intensively  since  the  last  Five  Year 
Plan,  is  not  even  mentioned.  We  would  also 
like  you  to  note  that  police  brutality  result- 
ed In  at  least  one  death  in  Dej  last  year. 
Further  details  will  be  made  available,  in- 
cluding names  and  dates,  at  your  request. 

May  we  call  the  attention  of  your  Depart- 
ment to  the  fact  that  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  in  Romania  has  750.000  be- 
lievers according  to  their  own  statistics  and, 
probably,  at  least  100,000  to  200,000  more 
among  those,  who  for  personal  reasons,  are 
not  officially  members  of  the  denomination 
so  as  to  avoid  discrimination  in  their  posi- 
tions. This  is  the  third  largest  church  body 
in  Romania,  after  the  Romanian  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Yet.  it  is  not  listed  among  the  major  de- 
nominations, while  the  numerically  much 
smaller  Lutherans  and  Baptists  are  listed. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  misleading  state- 
ment in  the  report,  which  states  that  it  is 
still  possible  to  attend  many  courses  in  Hun- 
garian and  German,  in  the  Hungarian  and 
German  inhabited  areas,  'through  the  Uni- 
versity level."  According  to  information  re- 
ceived from  the  Pro-Rector  of  the  Babes- 
Bolyai  University  in  Cluj-Napoca  (Kolozs- 
var),  in  1978  the  only  "parallel"  courses  in 
Hungarian  at  the  University,  outside  the 
Hungarian  linguistic  and  literature  depart- 
ment were:  four  courses  In  chemistry,  two  in 
law  and  two  in  Marxist-Leninist  dialectics. 
There  were  an  estimated  500  courses  given 
in  Romanian.  This  fact  Indicates  that  the 
above  statement  is  misleading,  and  we 
would  like  to  ask  for  its  correction  in  the 
next  report. 

Concerning  the  general  grievances  of  the 
Hungarians  of  Transylvania,  may  we  call 
your  attention  to  a  letter  by  Representative 
Robert  J.  Lagomarsino  (Rep..  Ca.),  which 
was  co-signed  by  120  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  8,  of 
which  a  copy  was  given  to  your  staff  by 
Doctor  Michael  Ledeen,  prior  to  your  depar- 
ture for  Bucharest. 

We  are  In  agreement  with  the  President's 
decision  on  withholding  the  $65  million 
credit  to  Romania  through  CCC.  and  we 
hope  that  the  economic  leverage  of  the 
United  States  will  be  applied,  so  as  to  im- 
prove Romania's  human  rights  record  and 
to  effect  an  amelioration  of  the  treatment 
of  its  national  minorities,  including  the  2.5 
million  Hungarians  now  living  in  Transylva- 
nia. 

With  best  regards,  we  are 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ladislaus  A.  Iranyi, 

National  PresidenLm 


HUMAN  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  read  an  address  given  by  Terry 
Hemdon,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  to  the 
Human  and  Civil  Rights  Conference  of 
the  NEA  in  Washington,  on  February 
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20,  1982.  It  is  a  compelling  speech  by  a 
man  sensitive  to  the  problems  faced  by 
our  world  today.  As  a  leader  of  the 
NEA,  an  organization  of  Americans 
who  as  teachers  of  our  young,  mould 
the  minds  and  spirits  of  those  who  will 
lead  this  country  tomorrow,  Mr.  Hern- 
don  has  often  spoken  out  on  issues  of 
national  concern.  On  this  occasion  he 
focused  on  the  question  of  basic  hu- 
manity and  what  are  America's  prior- 
ities and  where  America  will  invest  its 
energy  resources.  He  warns  us  of  the 
dangerous  course  on  which  our  coun- 
try is  now  moving  and  rededicates 
himself  as  should  all  of  us,  to  renewed 
efforts  toward  building  peace  in  our 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Hemdon's  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  text  follows: 
Presentation  to  Human  and  Civil  Rights 

Conference 
Saturday,  February  20.  1982,  comes  as  a 
bad  time  for  me,  and  Its  good  to  be  among 
friends.  I  must  say  that,  throughout  my 
tenure  of  office.  I  have  felt  most  at  home 
among  our  human  rights  zealots. 

I  have  often  listened  to  you  and  talked 
with  you.  I  have  addressed  several  of  your 
meetings  so  a  number  of  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  me.  You  know  that  I  often  jest: 
but  today  humor  seems  out  of  place.  You 
know  that  I  often  present  organizational 
problems  and  my  views  as  to  their  solution; 
but  today  this  seems  out  of  place.  You  know 
that  I  often  speak  optimistically  of  political 
opportunities:  but  today  this,  too,  seems  out 
of  place. 

Today.  I  am  heavily  burdened  by  the  state 
of  our  government.  Throughout  the  early 
parts  of  1980  I  relieved  my  fear  and  anxiety 
about  a  Reagan  government  by  frenzied 
work  to  prevent  its  being.  We  did,  however, 
fail  in  that  effort.  It  did  come  to  pass. 

Since  then  we  have,  in  diligent  compliance 
with  your  mandates— NEA  policies— busied 
ourselves  with  the  defense  of  our  previous 
gains.  I  have  argued: 

That  we  must  preserve  a  federal  commit- 
ment to  equality  of  opportunity  and  the 
protection  of  civil  rights  even  as  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "No!" 

That  we  must  persist  with  a  federal  com- 
mitment to  quality  public  education  for  all 
children  even  as  the  President  said,  "No!" 

That  we  must  maintain  significant  federal 
aid  to  local  school  districts  even  as  the 
President  said.  "No!" 

That  we  need  a  Department  of  Education 
to  lead  and  husband  the  nation's  efforts  to 
develop  its  human  resources  even  as  the 
President  said.  "No!" 

That  we  need  a  fair  system  of  taxes  which 
allows  the  nation  to  do  these  and  other 
things  necessary  for  the  wise  and  humane 
distribution  of  our  productivity  among  the 
people.  I  argued  this  even  as  the  President 
said.  "No!" 

These  efforts  must  go  on;  but,  my  friends, 
they  no  longer  dispel  my  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion about  even  greater  things. 

Do  you  remember  Hamlet?  Early  on  in  the 
play  young  Laertes  prepares  to  depart  Den- 
mark for  France.  About  to  enter  the  boat  he 
kneels  at  water's  edge  to  receive  a  blessing 
from  Polonius,  his  father.  Father  advises 
son  on  friendship,  temperance,  fidelity, 
charity,  thrift  and  other  elements  of  life.  He 
concludes  with 


This  above  all:  To  thine  own  self  be  true: 
and  it  must  follow,  as  night  the  day.  Thou 
canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Here  among  my  friends  today  I  must  to 
mine  own  self  be  true.  I  cannot  let  today 
after  today  pass  and  risk  that  I,  like  Walt 
Whitman  a  century  ago,  will  have  to  say; 

I  sit  and  look  out  upon  all  the  sorrows  of 
the  world,  and  upon  all  oppression  and 
shame. 

I  hear  secret  convulsive  sobs  from  young 
men  at  anguish  with  themselves.  .  .  . 

I  see  the  workings  of  battle,  pestilence, 
tyranny.  I  see  martyrs  and  prisoners. 

I  observe  the  slights  and  degradations  cast 
by  arrogant  persons  upon  laborers,  the 
poor,  and  upon  negroes  and  the  like: 

All  these— all  the  meanness  and  agony 
without  end— I  sitting  look  out  upon. 

See,  hear,  and  am  silent.  I  see;  I  hear;  but 
I  will  not  be  silent. 

I  am  a  husband  and  father.  I  am  a  teach- 
er. I  am  a  Godfearing  American.  From  be- 
neath each  hat  I  speak  my  woe  for  a  govern- 
ment (Republican  President,  Republican 
Senate,  but  Democratic  House)  which  for- 
sakes the  downtrodden  and  the  disenfran- 
chised and  gouges  the  laborers  to  enhance 
the  comfort  of  the  comfortable  and  to  en- 
hance the  most  expensive  war  machine  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

I  who  have  delivered  hundreds  of  speech- 
es struggle  desperately  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  that  boll  within  me.  We 
have  enacted  into  law  the  largest  tax  cut  in 
history  and  delivered  extraordinary  finan- 
cial windfalls  to  wealthy  individuals  and 
powerful  corporations  only  to  hear  the  per- 
petrators tell  us  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
provide  proper  schools  for  our  children; 
higher  education  for  our  graduates;  safety 
enforcement  for  our  workers;  income  assist- 
ance or  job  training  for  the  unemployed; 
food,  medicine,  or  legal  aid  for  the  Indigent. 
A  recent  study  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment discloses  that  we  have  exempted 
major  industries  such  as  automobile,  trans- 
portation and  mining  from  any  tax  whatso- 
ever on  their  income  from  new  invest- 
ments—Indeed they  will  receive  what 
amounts  to  a  tax  subsidy  to  use  against 
income  from  past  Investments— while  we 
debate  whether  we  can  afford  to  sustain  the 
Social  Security  System  and  debate  another 
$8  billion  dollar  cut  in  child  benefit  pro- 
grams. 

In  spite  of  soaring  interest  rates  which  in- 
flate the  price  of  all  goods  and  services,  the 
President  proposes  a  budget  with  a  $90  to 
$100  billion  dollar  deficit  so  as  to  finance  a 
$1.5  trillion  dollar  five-year  military  pro- 
gram and  a  $240  billion  military  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  Is  more  than  $1,000 
per  American.  This  is  crazy,  and  I  must  ask, 
"What  are  we  becoming?"  "What  kind  of  a 
people  are  we?" 

If  you've  not  recently  read  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  you 
should  do  so.  For  all  of  Its  flaws,  like  the  ab- 
sence of  ERA,  It  Is  a  magnificent  document. 
It  begins  with— 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

This  Is  the  proclamation  of  a  peace-loving 
people,  not  a  militaristic  people  and  the 
Constitution  which  follows  does  not  estab- 
lish a  militaristic  government.  Yet  today  we 
feed  a  military  machine  which  threatens  to 


consume  entirely  our  will  and  capacity  to  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  tranquility,  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty.  Moreover  it  may  indeed  provide 
more  common  jeopardy  than  defense. 

The  United  Nations  Study  on  Nuclear 
Weapons.  1980.  opens  with  the  observation 
that— 

It  is  obvious  that  the  nuclear-weapons  ar- 
senals existing  today  are  many  times  larger 
than  what  the  super  powers  would  need  for 
a  credible  deterrence.  Furthermore,  their 
technological  development  makes  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  maintain  the  so-called  bal- 
ance of  terror,  and  risks  that  it  will  get  out 
of  hand  are  growing.  Particularly  serious  is 
the  continued  talk  of  military  planners  In 
various  quarters  at>out  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  the  same  way  as  other  weapons,  and 
the  idea  that  a  nuclear  war  can  be  fought 
and  won. 

My  friends,  the  contemporary  scene  war- 
rants such  dire  observations.  Indeed  it  is  af- 
firmed by  George  Kennan,  former  ambassa- 
dor to  the  USSR,  former  ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia,  distinguished  professor  at 
Princeton  University,  and  recipient  of  the 
1981  Einstein  Peace  Prize.  He  speaks  of  an 
arms  race  which  Is  ".  .  .  taking  possession 
of  men's  imagination  and  behavior,  becom- 
ing a  force  in  its  own  right,  detaching  Itself 
from  the  political  differences  which  origi- 
nally Inspired  It.  and  then  leading  both  par- 
ties. Invariably  and  inexorably,  to  the  war 
they  no  longer  know  how  to  avoid."  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me.  that  even  the  much  touted 
SALT  discussions  have  been  so  manipulated 
by  Soviet  and  American  politicians  that 
they  are  no  longer  a  means  of  escape  but 
rather  one  more  front  in  the  mindless  battle 
for  military  superiority. 

Too  many  Americans  have  succumbed  to 
the  macho  slogan,  "better  dead  than  red" 
and  I  have  seen  my  Russian  brothers  and 
sisters  propagandized  with  the  equivalent: 
Better  a  dead  white  hue  than  red,  white, 
and  blue.  They  are  equally  foolish. 

I  want  to  live.  1  want  to  live  in  peace.  I 
want  to  live  with  hope.  I  want  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  my  posterity— my  be- 
loved children  and  your  children.  Nuclear 
holocaust  does  not  relate  to  a  single  one  of 
my  personal  aspirations  yet  I  am  taxed  and 
taxed  to  sustain  Its  grisly  probability. 

Have  you  ever  considered  that  there  is  no 
record  In  the  whole  of  human  history  of  the 
invention  of  an  effective  weapon  that  was 
not  eventually  used.  As  you  ponder  that 
simple  historical  fact  please  consider  as  well 
that  there  are  now  40,000  to  50,000  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world  and  tbeir  explosive 
power  exceeds  one  million  Hiroshima 
bombs.  Add  to  that  the  technical  reality 
that  any  one  of  these  weapons  can  annihi- 
late the  larger  part  of  any  major  city  in  the 
world.  Clearly,  the  explosion  of  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  world's  arsenal  would  mean  that 
civilization  as  we  know  it  will  cease  to  be. 

Yet  as  experts  and  common  citizens  alike 
see  this  as  an  increasingly  probable  event 
we  continue  with  business  as  usual:  We  set 
it  aside  to  watch  the  Superbowl.  to  check 
our  papers  or  to  write  our  reports. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  knows 
that  military  spending  increases  inflation, 
decreases  productivity,  yields  fewer  jobs 
than  domestic  spending,  raises  the  costs  of 
consumer  goods  and  services,  depletes  the 
resources  for  filling  basic  human  needs  and 
delays  prosperity  for  the  poor  in  wealthy  so- 
cieties. And  still  he  proposes  unprecedented 
and,  I  believe,  unwise  military  expansion- 
ism. Thus,  he  clearly  poses  the  question. 
"What  kind  of  a  nation  are  we  to  be?" 
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We  are  a  government  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people."  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  for  the  people  to  speak.  I 
this  day  declare  myself:  I  believe  that  the 
imposition  of  a  self-serving  Pax  Americana 
on  the  people  of  the  world  through  force  of 
arms  and  military  intimidation  is  impossi- 
ble, and  the  persistent  effort  to  do  so  does 
not  promote  the  national  security  of  our 
country  or  its  people. 

Each  year  that  I  have  lived,  I  have  seen 
more  evidence  that  this  is  so.  Neither 
money  nor  arms  made  in  America  could  pre- 
serve Lon  Nol,  Thieu,  Batista,  Somoza,  Pah- 
levi,  or  others  who  served  the  American 
economy  but  deprived  and  oppressed  their 
people.  Yet  today,  with  the  price  being  an 
Inestimable  loss  of  moral  authority  among 
the  world's  people,  we  replicate  the  sins  of 
the  past  and  show  a  military  rather  than  a 
caring  face  to  the  people  of  El  Salvador  and 
virtually  assure  a  Sandinista-like  hostility 
toward  the  people  of  the  n.S. 

The  United  SUtes  has  provided  the  Salva- 
doran  government  with  $81  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  this  year  to  shore  up  an  army 
which  apparently  is  beyond  the  control  of 
its  government,  sent  military  advisors  to  EH 
Salvador,  and  Is  training  Salvadoran  troops 
in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Moreover, 
there  are  credible  aUegations  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  thinking  of  covert  action  and 
paramilitary  operations  in  El  Salvador. 

How  then  do  we  sustain  the  force  of  moral 
credibility  as  our  President  chastizes  the 
Sandlnlsta  for  their  "continued  involve- 
ment" in  Salvadoran  affairs;  or,  more  im- 
portantly, as  we  confront  the  Soviets  over 
their  unconscionable  intimidation  of  the 
Polish  people? 

How  do  we,  after  using  the  past  two  dec- 
ades to  spend  more  money  on  military  ca- 
pacity than  any  people  on  earth.  Justifiably 
urge  military  restraint  on  the  Soviets,  the 
Nicaragxuuis,  the  Israelis,  or  any  other 
nation  on  earth? 

How  do  we,  the  world's  leading  arms  mer- 
chant with  47  percent  of  the  $20  billion- 
dollar-a-year  business,  find  a  moral  stage 
from  which  to  reprimand  the  French,  the 
Chinese,  or  the  Russians  for  their  paltry 
portions  of  the  trade? 

How  do  we  consider  that  our  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  capacity  and  technical 
abUity  has  led  the  world  in  the  development 
of  weapoiuy  for  f Uty  years  and  yet  we  are 
more  vulnerable  to  aimlhllation  than  ever 
before  and  still  believe  that  more  of  the 
same  will  create  meaningful  "national  secu- 
rity?" 

My  friends,  it  is  time  that  we,  the  NEA's 
activists  for  human  rights,  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  most  fundamental  of  human 
rights:  the  protection  of  our  right  as  human 
beings  to  live  safely  and  freely  without  per- 
sistent fear  that  governments,  by  decision 
or  accident,  will  end  civilized  life  on  our 
marvelous  planet. 

The  budget  which  our  President  has 
placed  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  a  moral  outrage,  not  only  because: 

It  is  based  on  an  inequitable  revenue 
system; 

It  is  oblivious  to  the  needs  of  millions  of 
people; 

It  retreats  from  fulfilling  the  fundamental 
purposes  and  promises  of  our  nation; 

It  presents  deficits  which  will  impair  eco- 
nomic development;  and 

It  treats  our  basic  causes  of  education  and 
civil  rights  most  harshly. 

But  even  more  important  it  is  outrageous 
because  it  conunits  a  peace-loving  people  to 
the  acceleration  of  a  bizarre  adventure  in 


militarism  as  the  means  of  national  securi- 
ty. In  1982  we  are  told  that  we,  like  the  fol- 
lowers of  Orwell's  Big  Brother,  will,  in  1984. 
accept  the  dejusion  that  "War  is  Peace."  It 
will  not  be  so  for  me. 

I  am  a  teacher  who  sees  beauty  in  each 
person. 

I  am  a  teacher  striving  for  one  family  of 
humankind. 

I  am  a  teacher  craving  liberty  and  free- 
dom for  all  people. 

I  am  a  teacher  encouraging  love,  compas- 
sion, and  understanding  between  people  and 
nations. 

I  am  a  teacher  struggling  to  resolve 
hatred  among  people. 

I  am  a  teacher  repulsed  by  the  oppression 
of  the  body,  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

I  am  a  teacher  angered  by  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  weaker  among  us. 

I  am  a  teacher  tormented  by  the  futility 
of  war  amonf  the  brothers  and  sisters  who 
are  the  children  of  God. 

I  wish  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  were 
still  among  us.  He  spoke  so  forcefully  and 
clearly  about  war,  about  peace  and  about 
the  strength  to  love.  He  looked  on  ".  .  .  the 
horrors  of  two  world  wars  which  left  battle- 
fields drenched  with  blood,  national  debts 
higher  than  the  mountains  of  gold,  men 
psychologically  deranged  and  physically 
handicapped,  and  nations  of  widows  and  or- 
phans," and  observed  that  "Man  collectiv- 
ized in  the  group,  the  tril)e,  the  race,  and 
the  nation  often  sinks  to  levels  of  barbarity 
unthinkable  even  among  lower  animals." 

Were  he  here  he  would  question  the  mo- 
rality of  our  national  course  with  thunder 
in  his  voice  because  he  would  see  that  the 
increasingly  inevitable  next  war  would  re- 
semble those  he  had  seen  except  that  there 
would  be  no  winners  and  no  nations  of 
widows  and  orphans  because  they  too  will 
be  dead. 

I  and  those  whom  I  dearly  love  may  yet  be 
victims  of  his  contemporary  madness,  but  I 
will  resist  and  press  for  peace.  I  will  follow 
no  leader  who  does  not  speak  honestly  and 
reasonably  of  peace.  It's  my  solemn  convic- 
tion that  our  NEA  would  perform  its  great- 
est service  for  its  members,  their  students, 
their  country  and  their  common  family  of 
humankind  were  it  to  do  likewise.* 


THE  nXJlES  OF  PROCEDURE  OP 
THE  BANKING  COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  2  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  I  submit  the  "Rules  of  Proce- 
diu-e  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs" 
to  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  have  been  no  changes  to  the 
rules  since  they  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  February  4,  1981,  nor 
have  there  been  any  requests  for  rule 
changes.  Typically,  the  committee's 
rules  are  published  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress  and  need  no  revisions 
during  each  2-year  period.  The  rules 
follow: 

Rules  op  Procedure  for  the  CoMMrrrEE  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

(Adopted  in  executive  session,  February  4, 
1981) 

RULE  1. —REGULAR  MEETING  DATE  FOR 
COMMITTEE 

The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  transact  its  business  shall  be  the  last 


Tuesday  in  each  month:  except  that  if  the 
Committee  has  met  at  any  time  during  the 
month  prior  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  canceled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman. 

RULE  2.— committee 

(a)  Investigations.— iio  investigation  shall 
be  initiated  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  Committee  has  specifical- 
ly authorized  such  investigation. 

(b)  Hearings.— Ho  hearing  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  except  by  agreement  between 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Confidential  testimony.— Jio  confiden- 
tial testimony  taken  or  confidential  materi- 
al presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made 
public  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  way  of 
summary,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(d)  Interrogation  of  toitnesses.— Commit- 
tee interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be  con- 
ducted only  by  members  of  the  Committee 
or  such  professional  staff  as  is  authorized 
by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee. 

(e)  Prior  notice  of  markup  sessions.— Ho 
session  of  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommit- 
tee for  marking  up  any  measure  shall  t>e 
held  unless  (1)  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Sul>committee.  as  the  case  may 
be,  has  been  notified  in  writing  of  the  date, 
time,  and  place  of  such  session  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
session,  or  (2)  the  Chairman  of  the  Conwnit- 
tee  or  Subcommittee  determines  that  exi- 
gent circumstances  exist  requiring  that  the 
session  be  held  sooner. 

(f)  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amend- 
merits.— It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  Sulxjommittee  to  consider  any 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  proposed  to 
any  measure  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  unless  twenty 
written  copies  of  such  amendment  have 
been  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  or  before  2:00  p.m.  on  the  business 
day  prior  to  the  meeting.  This  subsection 
may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
voting.  This  subsection  shall  apply  only 
when  at  least  48  hours  written  notice  of  a 
session  to  mark  up  a  measure  is  required  to 
be  given  under  sut>section  (3)  of  this  rule. 

(g)  Cordon  ru^e.— Whenever  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  repealing  or  amending  any  stat- 
ute or  part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  from  initial  consid- 
eration in  hearings  through  final  consider- 
ation, the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Sul>committee 
a  print  of  tbe  statute  or  the  part  or  section 
thereof  to  t>e  amended  or  repealed  showing 
by  stricken-through  type,  the  part  or  parts 
to  be  omitted,  and  in  italics,  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  added.  In  addition,  whenever  a 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
offers  an  amendment  to  a  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution under  consideration,  those  amend- 
ments shall  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  in  a  like  form,  showing  by 
typographical  devices  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  existing  law.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  sut>section  may  be 
waived  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  chairman,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Com 
mittee  or  Subcommittee. 

RULE  3.— SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Authorization  /or.— A  Sul)Committee  of 
the  Committee  may  be  authorized  only  by 
the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Mem.bership.—Yio  membe'r  may  be  a 
member  of  more  than  three  Subcommittees 
and  no  member  may  chair  more  than  one 
Subcommittee.  No  member  will  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  Subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  memt)ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  chosen  assignments  to  one  Sub- 
committee, and  no  member  shall  receive  as- 
signment to  a  third  Subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  have  chosen 
assignments  to  two  Subcommittees. 

(c)  Investigations.— }io  investigation  shall 
be  initiated  by  a  Subcommittee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  Committee  has  specifical- 
ly authorized  such  investigation. 

(d)  Hearings.-Ho  hearing  of  a  Subcom- 
mittee shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  and  then  only  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony.— Ho  confiden- 
tial testimony  taken  or  confidential  materi- 
al presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
SutKommittee  or  any  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made 
public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

(f)  Interrogation  of  witnesses.— Subcom- 
mittee interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be 
conducted  only  by  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee or  such  professional  staff  as  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee. 

(g)  Special  meetings.— II  at  least  three 
members  of  a  Subcommittee  desire  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, those  members  may  file  in  the  offices  of 
the  Committee  their  written  request  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for  that 
special  meeting.  Inunediately  upon  the 
filing  of  the  request,  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  filing  of  the  request. 
If,  within  3  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  7  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  file 
In  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their  writ- 
ten notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
committee will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The  Sub- 
committee shall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the 
notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  all  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held  and 
inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour.  If  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  is  not 
present  at  any  regular,  additional,  or  special 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  Sub- 
coRunittee  who  is  present  shall  preside  at 
that  meeting. 

(h)  Voting.— Tio  measure  or  matter  shall 
be  reconunended  from  a  Subcommittee  to 
the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Subcommittee  are  actually  present.  The 
vote  of  the  Subcommittee  to  recommend  a 


measure  or  matter  to  the  Committee  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  voting.  On 
Subcommittee  matters  other  than  a  vote  to 
recommend  a  measure  or  matter  to  the 
Committee  no  record  vote  shall  be  taken 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee  are 
actually  present.  Any  absent  member  of  a 
Subcommittee  may  affirmatively  request 
that  his  vote  to  recommend  a  measure  or 
matter  to  the  Committee  or  his  vote  on  any 
such  other  matter  on  which  a  record  vote  is 
taken,  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
identify  the  subject  matter  and  to  inform 
the  Subcommittee  as  to  how  the  member 
wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By 
written  notice  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee any  time  before  the  record  vote 
on  the  measure  or  matter  concerned  is 
taken,  the  memt>er  may  withdraw  a  proxy 
previously  given.  All  proxies  shall  be  kept  in 
the  files  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  4.— WITNESSES 

(a)  Filing  of  statementa.—Any  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee (including  any  witness  representing  a 
Government  agency)  must  file  with  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  (l)efore  noon. 
24  hours  preceding  his  appearance)  75 
copies  of  his  statement  to  the  Committee  or 
Sulx;ommittee.  In  the  event  that  the  wit- 
ness fails  to  file  a  written  statement  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  rule,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  has  the 
discretion  to  deny  the  witness  the  privilege 
of  testifying  before  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee until  the  witness  has  properly 
complied  with  the  rule. 

(b)  Length  of  statements.— Vfritten  state- 
ments properly  filed  with  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  ir  .y  be  as  lengthy  as  the  wit- 
ness desires  and  may  contain  such  docu- 
ments or  other  addenda  as  the  witness  feels 
is  necessary  to  present  properly  his  views  to 
the  Conunittee  or  Subcommittee.  It  shall  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  as  to  what  por- 
tion of  the  documents  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  printed  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

(c)  Fifteen-minute  duration.— Onl  state- 
ments of  witnesses  shall  be  based  upon  their 
filed  statements  but  shall  be  limited  to  15 
minutes  duration.  This  period  may  be  ex- 
tended at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman 
presiding  at  the  hearings. 

(d)  Subpoena  of  witnesses.— 'Witnesses 
may  be  subpoenaed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  a  Subcommittee  with  the 
agreement  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee. 

(e)  Counsel  permitted.— Any  witness  sub- 
poenaed by  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee to  a  public  or  executive  hearing  may  be 
accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 
who  shall  be  permitted,  while  the  witness  is 
testifying,  to  advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(f)  Expenses  of  uritnesses.—'So  witness 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  his  appearance  at  a 
public  or  executive  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  unless  such  reim- 
bursement is  agreed  to  by  the  Chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(g)  Limits  o/ 9ue«tiofM.— Questioning  of  a 
witness  by  members  shall  be  limited  to  ID 
minutes  duration,  except  that  if  a  meml>er 
is  unable  to  finish  his  questioning  in  the  10- 
minute  period,  he  may  be  permitted  further 


questions  of  the  witness  after  all  members 
have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  witness. 

Additional  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  10  min- 
utes until  all  members  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  questioning  the  witness  for  a 
second  time.  This  10-minute  time  period  per 
member  will  be  continued  until  ail  memt>ers 
have  exhausted  their  questions  of  the  wit- 
ness. 

RULE  8.— VOTING 

(a)  Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter.— 
No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported 
from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  are  actually  present.  The 
vote  of  the  Committee  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  Committee 
who  are  present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  vote  to  report  a  matter  be 
cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  sufficient- 
ly clear  to  identify  the  subject  matter,  and 
to  inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the 
member  wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded 
thereon.  By  written  notice  to  the  Chairman 
any  time  before  the  record  vote  on  the 
measure  or  matter  concerned  is  taken,  any 
member  may  withdraw  a  proxy  previously 
given.  All  proxies  shall  be  kept  in  the  files 
of  the  Committee,  along  with  the  record  of 
the  roUcall  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  as  an  official  record  of  the  vote  on 
the  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Vote  on  matters  other  than  a  report  on 
a  measure  or  matter.— On  Committee  mat- 
ters other  than  a  vote  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter,  no  record  vote  shall  be  taken 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  are  ac- 
tually present.  On  any  such  other  matter,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  may  request  that 
his  vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to 
inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the 
member  wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded 
thereon.  By  written  notice  to  the  Chairman 
any  time  before  the  vote  on  such  other 
matter  is  taken,  the  member  may  withdraw 
a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies  relat- 
ing to  such  other  matters  shall  be  kept  in 
the  files  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  8.— QUORUM 

No  executive  session  of  a  Committee  or  a 
Subcommittee  shall  be  called  to  order 
unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be,  are  actually 
present.  Unless  the  Committee  otherwise 
provides  or  is  required  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  one  member  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony. 

RULE  7.— STAFF  PRESENT  ON  DAIS 

Only  meml)ers  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  permitted  on  the  dais  during 
public  or  executive  hearings,  except  that  a 
member  may  have  one  staff  person  accom- 
pany him  during  such  public  or  executive 
hearing  on  the  dais.  If  a  member  desires  a 
second  staff  person  to  accompany  him  on 
the  dais  he  must  make  a  rt<]ue8t  to  the 
Chairman  for  that  purpose.* 


HANDS  OFF  U.S.  MONEY  POLICY 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly a  number  of  foreign  leaders,  par- 
ticularly West  German  Chancellor 
Schmidt,  have  criticized  U.S.  monetary 
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policy  for  keeping  international  inter- 
est rates  high.  The  implication  is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  should  increase 
money  growth  in  order  to  lower  inter- 
est rates.  However,  as  a  recent  article 
by  Samuel  Brittan  points  out.  this  is 
unlikely  to  reduce  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  because 
the  level  of  interest  rates  is  primarily 
a  function  of  inflation  rates.  This  is 
why  Japan  has  a  prime  rate  of  6  per- 
cent; Switzerland,  8  percent;  Germany, 
13  percent;  the  United  States,  17  per- 
cent; and  Italy,  22  percent.  If  any 
nation  wants  to  lower  interest  rates, 
all  it  has  to  do  is  reduce  its  inflation 
rate,  and  this  requires  slow  money 
growth.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Financial  Times,  Feb.  22, 1982] 

Hands  Orr  U.S.  Mohfy  Policy 

(By  Samuel  Brittan) 

There  is  something  unhealthy  about  the 
European  attitude  to  U.S.  Interest  rates  and 
monetary  policy. 

A  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  for  the 
ostensible  on-the-surface  attitude.  The  U.S. 
budget  deficit— not  merely  for  this  year,  or 
next,  but  stretching  as  far  ahead  as  can  be 
seen  well  beyond  the  present  recession— is 
too  large.  The  result  is  an  excessive  strain 
on  Interest  rates  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

Presented  in  this  way.  it  is  not  a  criticism 
of  the  Fed.  but  a  reinforcement  for  it  in  its 
campaign  for  more  responsible  fifcal  policy. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  will  not  tremble 
in  his  boots  when  U.S.  budget  deficits  are 
denounced  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  when  the  Belgian 
Prime  Minister  M.  Wllfrled  Martens  pro- 
tests about  it  in  the  White  House.  But  no 
doubt  every  little  pressure  reinforces  those 
in  the  Administration  and  in  Congress  who 
are  in  any  case  unhappy  with  events. 

So  far  so  good.  But  there  is  a  further  half- 
expressed  sentiment  in  the  background. 
This  is  that  even  if  the  U.S.  budget  deficit 
cannot  be  reduced  by  the  large  amounts  re- 
quired. U.S.  interest  rates  should  still  be 
cut,  even  If  that  means  soft-pedalling  the 
Fed's  stand  against  inflation. 

Some  Europeans  almost  appear  to  be 
saying:  "Please  reduce  interest  rates  at  all 
costs  and  stockpile  our  currencies,  and 
meanwhile  don't  forget  that  General  Jaru- 
zelski  makes  the  trains  run  on  time."  But 
sticking  to  the  monetary  point  alone,  it 
would  be  disastrous  if  Mr.  Volcker  were  to 
give  an  inch. 

There  is  no  way  by  which  the  Fed  can 
control  l)oth  interest  rates  and  the  mone- 
tary supply.  By  abandoning  or  disregarding 
its  monetary  objectives  it  might  secure  some 
temporary  alleviation— but  at  the  expense 
of  more  rapid  Inflation  and  still  higher  in- 
terest rates  in  a  year  or  two.  This  is  the  mis- 
take that  the  Fed.  like  many  other  central 
banks,  has  made  on  most  previous  reces- 
sions—one hopes  that  the  Bank  of  England 
is  not  making  it  now. 

A  re-acceleration  of  U.S.  inflation  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  dollar  is  still  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant international  currency  and  renewed 
uncertainty  about  its  future  value  could 
only  create  more  disturbance— for  interest 
rates  as  much  as  for  anything  else. 

Nor  would  foreign  currency  intervention 
provide    a    satisfactory    alternative.    Such 


intervention  at  most  buys  time:  and  if  the 
underlying  forces  do  not  change,  European 
interest  rates  and  exchange  rates  will  have 
to  move  all  the  more  sharply  in  the  end— as 
Sir  Harold  Wilson  can  testify  from  his  ef- 
forts to  hold  the  $2.40  sterling  parity. 

There  is  already  more  than  enough  do- 
mestic pressure  on  the  Fed  to  relax  its  mon- 
etary stance  without  the  Europeans  adding 
any  more.  The  Administration,  for  all  its 
monetarist  talk,  has  asked  the  Fed  to  go  to 
the  top  third  of  its  target  monetary  growth 
range— which  nullifies  the  whole  idea  of 
having  a  range. 

The  Fed  has  already  gone  as  far  as  it 
should  be  bating  its  1982  target  growth 
range  of  2'/i  to  5V2  f>ercent  on  where  the 
money  supply  should  have  reached  last  year 
and  ignoring  the  undershoot  which  jjid 
occur. 

It  is  in  any  case  untrue  that  world  interest 
rates  are  rigidly  tied  to  U.S.  ones.  Prime 
lending  rates  vary  from  less  than  6  percent 
in  Japan  to  8  percent  in  Switzerland.  13  per- 
cent in  Germany  to  W-WVi  percent  in  Brit- 
ain and  France.  17  percent  in  the  U.S.  and 
over  22  percent  in  Italy. 

There  are  obviously  factors  at  work  other 
than  inflation  differentials:  but  they  have  a 
key  role.  Any  European  country  can  have  a 
lower  interest  rate  than  at  present,  without 
depreciating  against  the  dollar,  if  the  mar- 
kets come  to  believe  that  it  has  moved  on  to 
a  less  inflationary  course. 

Politicians  deceive  themselves  if  they  sup- 
pose that  the  worldwide  shift  from  negative 
to  positive  real  interest  rates  is  mainly  the 
result  of  central  bank  policy.  It  reflects 
much  deeper  forces  such  as  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  capital.  European  statesmen 
would  do  more  for  world  harmony  and  pros- 
perity by  putting  their  own  houses  in  order 
than  by  reading  lectures  to  Washington.* 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  POLICY  IN 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
title  V  of  the  version  of  S.  1662.  the 
National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  on  October  21 
of  last  year  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  submit  to  Congress  a  de- 
tailed proposal  for  a  system  of  facili- 
ties for  the  long-term  isolation  of  nu- 
clear waste  in  a  manner  which  permits 
continuous  monitoring  and  ready  re- 
trieval of  the  waste.  I  believe  that  the 
monitored  retrievable  storage  (MRS) 
concept  of  nuclear  waste  isolation  is 
worth  serious  consideration  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administration. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the  pro- 
visions of  title  V. 

The  MRS  concept  has  assumed  an 
integral  role  in  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement policy  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  a  statement  on  high  level  ra- 
dioactive wa*te  management  made  last 
December,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Environment  noted  that: 

The  longer  such  waste  is  stored,  the  more 
safely  it  could  be  eventually  buried  because 
there  would  be  less  heat  to  dissipate. 

Because  of  this— 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
desirability  of  storing  high-level  waste  at 
the  surface  in  solid  form  for  a  period  of  50 
years  and  possibly  much  longer.  At  the  end 


of  that  period  a  decision  would  be  needed 
whether  to  continue  to  store  it.  or  to  bury  it 
deep  underground,  or  to  use  one  of  the 
other  methods  (emplacement  on  or  under 
the  ocean  bed)  currently  under  investiga- 
tion. 

Chapter  5  of  the  "Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Radioactive  Waste  Man- 
agement Advisory  Committee"  made 
in  May  1981  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Environment  discusses  the  storage 
and  disposal  of  solidified  high-level 
nuclear  wastes  In  more  detail  and  sets 
forth  the  rationale  for  an  MRS  ap- 
proach. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  satisfactory 
management  of  radioactive  waste,  it  would 
clearly  be  wrong  to  take  a  decision  (on  per- 
manent disposal)  before  much  more  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained.  Even  when  such 
information  is  available,  it  may  not  be  right 
to  take  irreversible  steps  immediately.  It 
may  be  better  to  leave  future  generations 
the  flexibility  of  deciding  how  and  when  to 
dispose  of  the  solidified  waste,  having  our- 
selves carried  out  the  research  and  develop- 
ment to  provide  them  with  information  on 
the  technical  options.  For.  while  it  is  impor- 
tant to  gather  all  the  necessary  information 
to  select  the  preferred  approach,  the  time- 
scales  involved  mean  that  there  is  adequate 
time  for  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  op- 
tions to  be  made  during  the  considerable 
period  of  storage  which  is  necessary.  Stor- 
age can  be  engineered  using  currently  avail- 
able technology,  and  studies  should  be  vig- 
orously pursued  to  determine  how  long  such 
storage  can  be  safely  continued. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues have  an  opportunity  to  review 
this  very  interesting  and  provocative 
analysis  of  the  direction  being  taken 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Environment  and  the  full 
chapter  5  entitled  'Storage  and  Dis- 
posal of  Solidified  High-Level  Wastes" 
referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows:  * 

Research  Into  the  Disposal  of  Hich-Level 
Wastes 

House  of  Commons:  Mr.  Michael  Spicer 
(South  Worcestershire):  Rose  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  environment, 
whether  he  has  reviewed  the  research  pro- 
gramme Into  the  long-term  options  for  dis- 
posing of  high-level  radioactive  waste:  and  if 
he  will  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Tom  King:  The  Government  has  been 
reviewing  the  research  programme  and  this 
review  has  highlighted  the  fact  that,  the 
longer  such  waste  is  stored,  the  more  safely 
it  could  be  eventually  buried  because  there 
would  then  be  less  heat  to  dissipate.  For 
this  reason,  the  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committee  recommended  in 
their  second  report  published  earlier  this 
year,  that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  desirability  of  storing  high-level 
waste  at  the  surface  in  solid  form  for  a 
period  of  50  years  and  possibly  much  longer. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  a  decision  would 
be  needed  whether  to  continue  to  store  it,  or 
to  bury  it  deep  underground,  or  to  use  one 
of  the  other  methods  (emplacement  on  or 
under  the  ocean  bed)  currently  under  inves- 
tigation. 

The  KJovernment  has  now  reviewed  the 
geological    element    in    the    research    pro- 
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gramme  for  high-level  waste  in  the  light  of 
that  advice  and  the  conclusions  already 
reached  about  general  feasibility. 

The  Government  has  been  keeping  under 
review  the  options  for  high-level  waste,  and 
In  particular  has  been  reviewing  the 
progress  in  other  countries  as  well.  The  con- 
siderable level  of  research  work  already 
completed  relates  in  particular  to  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  emplacement  of  high- 
level  waste  deep  underground.  The  govem- 
ments  objective  has  been  to  establish  in 
principle  the  feasibility  of  that  potential 
method  of  disposal,  and  now  believes  that  in 
the  light  of  its  review  of  progress  of  work 
overseas  that  this  in  now  established  in 
principle,  and  nothing  has  emerged  to  indi- 
cate that  it  would  be  unacceptable. 

They  have  decided  that  this  part  of  the 
programme  should  now  be  reoriented  to 
confirming  the  applicability  to  the  UK  of 
the  findings  from  research  In  other  coun- 
tries. For  the  time  being  this  will  be  done  by 
means  of  desk  studies,  laboratory  work,  and 
the  use  of  data  already  available.  Explorato- 
ry drilling  will  not  be  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Government  will  look  to  the  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Management  Advisory 
Committee  for  advice  on  the  interpretation 
and  implications  of  work  carried  out  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  on  other  aspects. 

Appropriate  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
surface  storage  of  vitrified  waste.  In  view  of 
the  lengthened  time-scales  and  the  plans  to 
construct  disposal  facilities  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  now  intended  to  construct  a 
demonstration  facility  for  underground  dis- 
posal in  the  UK.  Instead  the  UK  will  follow 
closely  studies  involving  underground  facili- 
ties in  Sweden,  Canada,  and  the  USA  for 
granite,  in  Belgium  for  clay,  and  in  the  USA 
and  Germany  for  salt. 

The  reorientation  of  the  research  pro- 
gramme does  not  mean  that  further  geologi- 
cal fieldwork  would  not  be  useful,  and 
indeed  possibly  necessary  for  decisions  that 
may  have  to  be  taken  at  some  future  date  or 
if  any  unexpected  difficulty  became  appar- 
ent over  storage,  but  it  does  not  have  any 
present  priority.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  decision  is  that  the  appeals  for  plan- 
ning permission  for  drilling  in  the  Cheviots 
will  be  dismissed,  and  the  other  pending  ap- 
peals and  planning  applications  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

It  will  now  be  possible  to  concentrate  the 
full  priority  on  the  continuing  research  and 
implementation  in  ensuring  the  safe  and  ac- 
ceptable storage  of  wastes.  At  the  same  time 
priority  will  be  given  to  making  progress  to- 
wards the  early  disposal  of  those  wastes 
with  a  lower  level  of  radioactivity  for  which 
there  is  no  technical  advantage  in  delaying 
disposal.  Research  will  also  continue  into 
the  feasibility  of  the  ocean  disposal  options 
for  high-level  waste,  which  have  not  yet 
been  established.  A  white  paper  will  be  pub- 
lished in  due  course  to  set  out  in  more  detail 
the  current  priorities  as  we  see  them. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland's 
Statement 

In  the  light  of  the  reorientation  of  the  ge- 
ological research  programme  for  heat  gener- 
ating wastes  referred  to  in  the  reply  given 
today  by  my  Rt.  Hon.  Friend.  Minister  for 
local  government  and  environmental  .serv- 
ices, and  the  decision  that  exploratory  drill- 
ing will  not  be  needed  for  this  purpose  for 
the  time  being.  I  am  dismissing  the  appeal 
and  refusing  planning  permission.  My  deci- 
sion will  be  issued  shortly. 

Wednesday  16,  December  1981. 


Storage  and  Disposal  of  Solidified  High- 
Level  Wastes 

5.1  In  our  First  Report,  we  discussed  the 
work  being  carried  out  on  means  of  dealing 
with  the  high-level  radioactive  waste  which 
is  left  from  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  when 
spent  fuel  from  nuclear  reactors  has  been 
reprocessed  to  separate  out  uranium  and 
Plutonium  for  reuse.  This  waste  is  an  in- 
tensely radioactive,  heat-generating  liquid, 
and  has  been  safely  stored  in  this  form  in 
water-cooled  tanks  since  the  early  1950s  at 
Windscale  and  since  the  early  1960s  at 
Dounreay.  It  is,  however,  planned  to  vitrify 
it  in  order  to  make  it  more  manageable  and 
reduce  any  risk  of  the  leakage  of  radioactiv- 
ity to  the  environment,  although  future 
arisings  will  probably  still  have  to  be  stored 
in  liquid  form  for  some  years,  in  order  to 
allow  the  shorter-lived  radionuclides  to 
decay,  and  thus  some  of  the  heat  generation 
to  diminish,  before  the  waste  is  vitrified. 
The  vitrified  blocks  will  need  further  stor- 
age (see  para  5.4  below)  while  significant 
amounts  of  heat  still  being  generated  can  be 
removed.  Once  the  rate  of  heat  generation 
by  the  waste  blocks  has  fallen  sufficiently, 
they  can,  in  principle,  be  disposed  of  deep 
underground,  on  the  deep  ocean  bed.  or 
under  the  sea  bed.  or  they  can  be  retained 
in  long-term  storage.  The  necessary  re- 
search is  now  being  carried  out  to  compare 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  op- 
tions. 

5.2  Storage  of  high-level  waste  for  consid- 
erable lengths  of  time  is  already  known  to 
be  practicable  and  in  a  vitrified  form  would 
require  far  less  supervision  than  in  liquid 
form.  An  example  of  a  store  for  vitrified 
waste  is  that  currently  in  use  by  the  French 
at  Marcoule.  This  employs  forced  air-cool- 
ing, and  is  technic».lly  far  simpler  than  the 
elaborate  water-cooled  storage  used  at 
present. 

5.3  How  long  waste  should  continue  to  be 
stored  in  this  final  stage,  and  when  it 
should  be  disposed  of.  will  be  matters  essen- 
tially for  political  determination,  taking  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  research  currently 
being  carried  out.  The  Committee  neverthe- 
less considers  it  important  to  give  thorough 
preliminary  consideration  to  all  the  differ- 
ent factors  which  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

5.4  The  initial  period  of  storage  need  only 
extend  for  a  few  years  after  fuel  has  been 
discharged  from  the  reactor  in  order  to  gain 
considerable  advantages  from  the  fall  in  ra- 
dioactivity and  heat  output.  The  duration  of 
the  subsequent  period  of  storage  in  vitrified 
form  depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  eventual 
method  of  disposal  to  be  adopted:  a  shorter 
period  may  be  required  if  the  waste  is  dis- 
posed of  on  the  deep  ocean  bed  than  if  it  is 
buried  below  the  sea  bed  or  the  land  sur- 
face. The  effects  of  heat-generating  waste 
on  the  medium  in  which  it  might  be  buried 
are  still  under  investigation. 

5.5  Whether  or  not  the  waste  continues  to 
be  stored  after  the  period  in  which  artificial 
cooling  is  required,  or  whether  it  is  then  dis- 
posed of.  will  det>end  no  doubt  in  part  on 
considerations  of  cost  but  also  on  judgments 
about  such  matters  as  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  right  to  deal  with  problems  in  the 
present,  as  distinct  from  relying  upon  their 
future  resolution.  In  para  390  of  its  Sixth 
Report,  on  Nuclear  Power  and  the  Environ- 
ment, the  Royal  Commission  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution  (RCEP)  summed  up  its 
views  on  the  balance  of  argument  as  follows: 

To  some,  the  concept  of  irretrievable  dis- 
posal as  compared  with  indefinite  storage 


may  smack  of  irresponsibility  because  it  im- 
plies loss  of  control.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
storage  system  implies  some  degree  of  main- 
tenance and  could  be  regarded  as  an  imposi- 
tion on  our  descendants  who  would  have  re- 
ceived no  direct  benefit  from  the  power  gen- 
erated in  reactors  that  produced  the  wastes. 
In  addition,  the  storage  of  such  immense 
quantities  of  radioactivity  presents  dangers 
from  accidents  or  from  malfactors  or  act  of 
war.  Engineered  surface  storage  facilities 
might  also  be  vulnerable  to  major  climatic 
changes.  They  may  serve  adequately  for  a 
limited  time,  but  they  may  also  by  their 
mere  existence  divert  attention  from  the 
need  for  a  permanent  and  final  resting  place 
for  the  wastes.  Just  as  the  existing  system, 
whereby  the  wastes  are  stored  in  high-integ- 
rity stainless  steel  tanks  with  elaborate  ar- 
rangements for  cooling,  is  satisfactory 
enough  at  the  moment  but  recognized  as  in 
no  sense  a  final  solution,  so  a  system  of  en- 
gineered storage  would  face  a  similar 
charge. 

5.6  In  our  First  Rep>ort.  we  expressed  our 
agreement  with  the  Royal  Commission's 
view  that  storage  was  not  a  substitute  for 
disposal,  although  it  was  a  necessary  part  of 
waste  management.  However,  we  think  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  that  containment  in  an  engi- 
neered storage  system  might  be  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  solidified  high-level  wastes 
for  decades  or  even  centuries.  It  is  impor- 
tant here  to  define  the  terms  "storage  "  and 
"disposal "  with  precision.  They  were  useful- 
ly distinguished  in  the  Governments'  White 
Paper,  Nuclear  Power  and  the  Environment 
(Cmnd  6820): 

Disposal  was  defined  as:  "dispersal  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  into  an  environmental 
medium  or  emplacement  in  a  facility,  either 
engineered  nr  natural,  with  the  intention  of 
taking  no  further  action  apart  from  neces- 
sary monitoring": 

Storage  was  defined  as:  "emplacement  in  a 
facility,  either  engineered  or  natural,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  further  action  at  a 
later  time,  and  in  such  a  way  and  location 
that  such  action  is  expected  to  be  feasible. 
The  action  may  involve  retrieval,  treatment 
in  situ,  or  a  declaration  that  further  action 
is  no  longer  needed,  and  storage  has  thus 
become  disposal". 

The  possibility  of  adopting  this  last  option 
was  mentioned  in  para  2.8  of  our  First 
Report,  where  we  said  that:  ""Storage  is  in 
fact  an  essential  part  of  the  management  of 
high-level  wastes  and  we  would  not.  for  ex- 
ample, at  this  stage  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  storing  high-level  wastes  on  or  near  the 
land  surface  for  very  many  years.  This 
would  facilitate  eventual  disposal  or  might 
even  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
the  necessary  steps  eventually  to  be  taken 
for  the  storage  to  become  disposal  should, 
at  that  time,  such  action  be  deemed  accepta- 
ble." 

5.7  The  Committee  has  made  a  qualitative 
assessment  of  the  different  factors  involved 
in  choosing  between  the  options  of  storage, 
disposal,  and  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
contrasting  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  three  options  are  set  out  in  the  table 
which  forms  that  annex  to  this  chapter.  At 
this  stage,  a  combination  of  storage  fol- 
lowed by  disposal  would  seem  to  be  the  t)est 
procedure:  although  the  question  still  re- 
mains at  what  stage  the  transition  from 
storage  to  disposal  should  take  place,  even  if 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  point  in  time  at 
which  surveillance  and  arrangements  for  a 
degree  of  artificial  cooling  will  be  terminat- 
ed   without    the   physical    removal    of   the 
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waste.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  to  be 
considered,  but  our  present  view  is  that  the 
transition  is  unlikely  to  take  place  until  at 
least  50  years  after  the  wastes  have  been 
vitrtfied,  assuming  vitrification  itself  will 
take  place  at  least  five  years  after  removal 
of  the  fuel  from  the  reactor.  A  more  precise 
estimate  cannot  be  made  until  further  stud- 
ies enable  the  main  factors  to  be  quantified. 
and  this  will  in  itself  clarify  the  choice  be- 
tween the  options.  One  important  factor  in 
determining  this  timescale  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  waste  in  the  glass  in  terms  of  its 
activity  when  vitrification  takes  place.  The 
lower  the  activity  per  unit  volume,  the 
shorter  the  cooling  time  required,  but  the 
greater  the  volume  of  waste  to  be  disposed 
of. 

5.8  The  sooner  the  waste  is  disposed  of, 
the  smaller  the  responsibility  placed  on 
future  generations.  Unless  very  early  dispos- 
al becomes  the  chosen  option  (and  this  is 
not  a  choice  we  favour  at  the  moment),  it  is 
Inevitable  that  our  descendants  will  have  to 
some  extent  to  deal  with  nuclear  waste  from 
ciurent  power  programmes.  So  long  as 
waste  requires  supervision— a  consideration 
which  applies  to  storage/disposal  as  well  as 
to  long-term  storage  but  to  a  lesser  extent— 
the  continuance  of  social  institutions  has  to 
be  assumed.  However,  as  the  RCEP  itself 
said  in  respect  of  the  general  problem  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  (Sixth  Report,  para  179); 

Some  continuity  must  be  assumed  in 
human  affairs  and  institutions  and  in  the 
ability  of  future  generations  to  maintain 
the  necessary  containment.  To  suppose  oth- 
erwise is  to  postulate  breakdown  in  our  soci- 
ety and  our  institutions,  and  thus  conditions 
in  which  the  hazards  from  radioactive 
wastes  could  well  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
less  dire  problems  facing  mankind. 

5.9  In  view  of  the  importance  of  satisfac- 
tory management  of  radioactive  waste,  it 
would  clearly  be  wrong  to  take  a  decision 
before  much  more  Information  has  been  ob- 
tained. Even  when  such  information  is  avail- 
able, it  may  not  be  right  to  take  irreversible 
steps  immediately.  It  may  be  better  to  leave 
to  future  generations  the  flexlbUlty  of  de- 
ciding how  and  when  to  dispose  of  the  so- 
lidified waste,  having  ourselves  carried  out 
the  research  and  development  to  provide 
them  with  information  on  the  technical  op- 
tions. For.  while  it  is  important  to  gather  all 
the  necessary  information  to  select  the  pre- 
ferred approach,  the  timescales  involved 
mean  that  there  is  adequate  time  for  a  thor- 
ough assessment  of  the  options  to  be  made 
during  the  considerable  period  of  storage 
which  is  necessary.  Storage  can  be  engi- 
neered using  currently  available  technology, 
and  studies  should  be  vigorously  pursued  to 
determine  how  long  such  storage  can  be  safe- 
ly continued 

5.10  To  sum  up,  technology  already  exists 
to  enable  waste  to  be  solidified  and  stored 
for  an  unlimited  period  of  time,  and  if  con- 
structed underground  at  a  site  meeting  ap- 
propriate criteria,  such  a  store  could  eventu- 
ally become  a  disposal  site  (see  para  5.6). 
The  ability  to  store  for  long  periods  means 
that  there  is  no  immediate  requirement  to 
select  a  disposal  route.  We  are  presently 
concerned  with  optimisation  of  waste  stor- 
age and  disposal.  Further  research  is  still 
needed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  disposal 
route  which  is  best  from  the  point  of  view  of 
safety,  economy  and  public  acceptability.* 


THE  CONTINUING  THREAT  OF 
TOXIC  CHEMICAL  WASTES 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
highly  concerned  by  accounts  in  yes- 
terday's newspapers  which  indicate 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  intends  to  relax  existing  regu- 
lations governing  the  disposal  of  toxic 
chemical  wastes.  This  announcement 
follows  an  earlier  reported  proposal  by 
the  EPA  that  it  will  seek  the  "volun- 
tary" cleanup  of  existing  waste  sites 
throughout  the  country  rather  than 
undertake  remedial  actions  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980. 

In  light  of  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  the  EPA,  it  becomes  pain- 
fully evident  that  this  administration 
does  not  share  congressional  concern 
for  the  problem  of  hazardous  waste  as 
expressed  less  than  2  years  ago  in  the 
passage  of  the  Superfund  bill.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  ignore  this  serious  prob- 
lem if  we  have  any  concern  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  and  the  integrity  of  our  envi- 
rorunent.  Yet,  the  administration 
seems  set  on  a  course  which  places 
hazardous  waste  on  an  extremely  low 
priority. 

The  prc^osed  reversal  of  current 
policy  that  bans  the  hurrying  of  drums 
of  hazardous  liquids  is  an  affront  to 
the  interests  of  every  citizen.  The  dan- 
gers asscxnated  with  such  disposal 
techniques  are  well  documented  in  nu- 
merous cases  of  infamous  chemical 
leaks. 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  posed  by 
liquid  chemical  wastes,  the  contamina- 
tion of  our  Nation's  ground  water  sup- 
plies, is  clearly  illustrated  in  an  article 
in  the  March  1928  issue  of  Discover. 
The  article  details  the  increasing 
threat  to  the  water  supply  of  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  Atlantic  City  is  undergoing 
an  economic  renaissance  with  renewed 
population  growth  and,  therefore,  is 
placing  ever  increasing  demands  on  its 
water  supply.  The  leaching  of  toxic 
chemicals  Into  the  Cohansey  Aquifer, 
one  of  New  Jersey's  largest  and  virtu- 
ally untapped  sources  of  potable 
water,  has  already  resulted  in  the  con- 
tamination of  several  Individual  wells 
and  will  likely  poison  the  entire  supply 
of  Atlantic  City  if  remedial  action  is 
not  forthcoming.  The  local  municipal 
utilities  authority,  while  imdertaking 
commendable  work,  is  incapable  of  de- 
veloping a  solution  to  this  problem 
without  Federal  assistance. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  dan- 
gers New  Jersey  and  the  country  face. 
The  Congress  has  enacted  a  modest  re- 
sponse to  help  mitigate  these  dangers 
and  it  is  now  up  to  the  administration 
to  implement  this  law  in  an  expedi- 
tious and  conscientious  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Discov- 
er article  and  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  March  1  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  articles  are  as  follows: 
Troubled  Waters  in  Atlantic  City 

For  countless  families  in  the  eastern 
United  States  during  the  early  decades  of 
this  century,  there  was  no  place  like  Atlan- 
tic City,  the  romantic  summer  resort  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore.  The  Boardwalk,  the  car- 
rousels and  the  roller  coasters,  the  staid 
hotels  and  the  gleaming  beach  drew  vaca- 
tioners by  the  thousands.  Even  firsttime 
visitors  found  themselves  on  familiar 
ground:  Atlantic  City's  streets  and  institu- 
tions had  lent  their  names  to  that  now  leg- 
endary board  game.  Monopoly.  Here  was 
Park  Place;  there  was  Tennessee  Avenue. 
Here  was  romance.  Atlantic  City  was  hot 
stuff. 

But  after  World  War  II  the  town  began  to 
go  seedy,  as  more  and  more  tourists  chose 
other  vacation  spots— or  stayed  at  home  and 
played  Monopoly.  Then,  in  1978.  Atlantic 
City  once  again  came  to  life,  with  neon 
lights  and  flashy  casino  hotels  marking  it  as 
the  only  gambUng  town  in  the  East.  Last 
year  alone,  more  than  18  million  visitors 
piled  into  town,  squandering  $1  billion 
before  departing.  The  good  life,  it  seemed, 
had  returned. 

Now,  just  as  Atlantic  City  regains  its  spar- 
kle, it  is  facing  one  of  the  worst  environ- 
mental messes  in  America.  An  enormous 
slug  of  toxic  chemicals,  dumped  into  the 
ground  ten  years  ago.  is  oozing  toward  the 
municipal  wells,  which  provide  half  the 
city's  water.  If  nothing  is  done  to  stop  the 
spread,  the  chemicals  may  contaminate  the 
water  supply  by  the  time  the  tourist  season 
starts  this  summer.  Before  then,  Atlantic 
City  must  have  a  new  water  supply  or  a  reli- 
able treatment  system.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  promised  to  help  but 
has  not  decided  how.  Time  is  running  out. 

The  story  is  depressingly  familiar.  Chemi- 
cal contamination  of  ground  water,  the 
source  of  drinking  water  for  half  the  nation, 
has  become  America's  most  urgent  environ- 
mental problem.  During  the  past  decade, 
contamination  has  forced  the  closing  of 
hundreds  of  private  and  community  wells 
around  the  country.  Mining,  pesticides  used 
in  farming,  and  road  de-icing  salts  all  con- 
tribute, but  some  of  the  worst  cases  have 
been  caused  by  the  dumping  of  chemical 
wastes,  which,  when  mixed  or  dissolved  in 
rain  water,  are  carried  down  to  the  water 
table.  This  water  flows  along  slowly  within 
the  earth,  usually  toward  streams  and 
rivers,  carrying  contaminants  with  it.  Conse- 
quently, paint  thinner  poured  into  a  dump 
and  long  forgotten  may  turn  up  years  later 
in  a  well  half  a  mile  away. 

These  dangerous  chemical  legacies  will 
probably  threaten  communities  for  years  to 
come.  The  EPA  has  estimated  that  55.000 
active  or  abandoned  dumps  contain  hazard- 
ous wastes,  and  that  more  than  54  million 
metric  tons  of  such  wastes  are  produced 
each  year.  Thousands  of  ponds  and  lagoons 
containing  chemicals  pose  another  threat  to 
drinking  water. 

Recognizing  the  problem,  in  1980  Con- 
gress levied  a  tax  on  the  chemical  industry 
to  create  a  $1.6  billion  ■superfund"  for 
cleaning  up  dumps.  Last  October  the  EPA 
issued  a  "hit  list"  of  the  114  worst  sites. 
Price's  Pit.  the  dump  that  threatens  Atlan- 
tic City,  was  in  the  top  ten. 

The  pit  is  a  harmless-looking  22-acre 
dump  six  miles  northwest  of  the  city.  In 
1971  Charles  Price,  its  owner,  began  accept- 
ing shipments  of  chemical  wastes.  Some  cus- 
tomens  left  drums  to  be  buried:  others 
drained  the  contents  of  tank  trucks  onto  the 


bare  earth.  By  the  time  the  dumping  was 
halted,  a  year  and  a  half  later,  more  than  9 
million  gallons  of  chemicals  had  been 
poured  into  the  pit. 

Soon  those  chemicals  began  heading  for 
Atlantic  City's  wells.  The  sandy,  sievelike 
earth  near  the  pit  allowed  the  chemicals  to 
percolate  down  into  a  water-laden  sand  for- 
mation called  the  Cohansey  Aquifer.  From 
there  the  ix}llutants  seeped  eastward  with 
the  ground  water,  at  the  rate  of  about  seven 
inches  a  day.  or  half  a  mile  in  ten  years. 
The  nearest  Atlantic  City  municipal  well- 
Number  13— was  Just  3,400  feet  away. 

By  1981  the  contents  of  Price's  Pit  had 
disrupted  the  lives  of  35  families  living  a  few 
miles  west  of  Atlantic  City,  in  Egg  Hartwr 
Township.  The  35  affected  houses  all  have 
private  wells,  some  of  which  became  con- 
taminated with  benzene,  arsenic,  and  other 
chemicals  that  can  cause  cancer  and  damage 
the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the  nervous 
system.  Because  the  chemicals  were  spread- 
ing underground  and  the  wells  could  not  be 
tested  every  day,  the  local  health  depart- 
ment warned  all  35  families  that  their  water 
might  be  harmful.  Most  took  the  warning 
seriously.  In  one  house,  a  hand-lettered 
sign,  complete  with  a  skull  and  cross-bones, 
is  taped  above  the  kitchen  sink  for  the  bene- 
fit of  visitors;  Don't  drink  the  water.  Poison. 
ChemlcsUs.  Some  families  do  not  use  the  tap 
water  even  for  bathing  or  washing  dishes  or 
laundry.  Fearful  of  eating  vegetables  irrigat- 
ed with  polluted  water,  many  have  aban- 
doned their  gardens.  Tank  trucks  containing 
fresh  water  cruise  the  neighborhood  three 
days  a  week,  refilling  the  15-gallon  contain- 
ers recently  supplied  to  householders  by  the 
township. 

To  Melvin  and  Dorothy  Johnson,  who. 
with  their  eleven  children,  lived  nearest  the 
dump,  it  came  as  no  surprise  that  the  well 
contained  what  one  health  official  called 
"off  the  wall"  levels  of  chemicals.  For  sever- 
al years  the  water  had  smelled  so  foul  that 
no  one  could  drink  it.  It  blackened  pots, 
turned  the  laundry  yellow,  and  at  times 
fizzed  like  soda  pop.  In  1977  doctors  re- 
moved one  ol  Melvin  Johnson's  kidneys,  and 
last  July  he  died  of  cancer.  No  one  really 
knows  whether  the  contaminated  water  was 
responsible  for  Johnson's  cancer,  but  his 
death  has  frightened  the  community.  So 
has  the  Illness  of  James  Garrett.  62.  who 
lives  across  the  street  from  the  Johnsons 
and  whose  well  has  also  shown  high  levels 
of  pollutants.  Garrett  has  been  stricken  by 
a  form  of  epilepsy  known  to  occur  when  the 
nervous  system  is  damaged  by  chemicals. 

At  least  for  now.  the  crisis  is  ending  for 
these  families.  New  Jersey  authorities  has 
ordered  pipelines  extended  to  their  neigh- 
borhood to  connect  them  with  a  different 
water  supply.  But  the  new  water  will  come 
from  the  Atlantic  City  system— which  is 
next  in  the  path  of  the  chemical  plume 
'    from  Price's  Pit. 

The  danger  signs  are  already  apparent. 
Well  Number  13  has  shown  traces  of  con- 
tamination. It  has  been  shut  down,  along 
with  six  others  that  are  closest  to  the  con- 
taminated zone.  The  five  wells  remaining  in 
use  supply  only  50  percent  of  the  city's 
water:  wells  formerly  provided  90  percent. 
The  other  half  now  comes  from  a  reservoir 
and  requires  more  treatment  than  well 
water  requires.  Come  summer  and  the  vaca- 
tioners, the  city's  demand  for  water,  which 
is  now  11  million  gallons  a  day.  may  rise  as 
high  as  18  million.  Three  of  the  closed  wells 
will  have  to  be  opened  again.  Furthermore, 
^  the  vigorous  summertime  pumping  will  only 
hasten  the  advance  of  the  plume  from 
Price's  Pit  toward  the  field  of  wells. 


Atlantic  City's  twelve  usable  wells  lie 
along  a  curving  two-mile  line  that  runs  east 
and  northeast  of  the  pit.  Ten  wells  draw 
water  from  the  Cohansey  Aquifer,  which 
consists  of  two  sand  layers,  one  atop  the 
other,  divided  by  a  band  of  clay.  Chemicals 
take  a  long  time  to  pass  through  clay,  so  the 
wells  sunk  to  the  lower  Cohansey  layer  may 
still  be  safe— unless  there  are  gaps  in  the 
clay.  The  two  remaining  wells  are  in  the 
deeper  Kirkwood  Aquifer,  considered  safe 
because  it  lies  beneath  400  feet  of  clay. 

The  man  in  charge  of  keeping  Atlantic 
City's  water  clean  is  Neil  Goldfine.  33.  head 
of  the  Municipal  Utilities  Authority.  Last 
spring  Goldfine  hired  a  team  of  ground- 
water experts  to  study  Price's  Pit.  estimate 
the  shape,  course,  composition,  and  speed  of 
the  chemical  plume,  and  reconunend  a  plan 
of  action.  The  scientists  drilled  about  two 
dozen  test  wells  around  the  pit,  analyzed 
the  water,  and  fed  that  information  and  the 
pumping  records  for  each  municipal  well 
into  a  computer,  which  created  an  approxi- 
mate map  of  the  plume.  Concluding  that 
the  plume  was  encroaching  on  the  munici- 
pal well  field,  the  team  recommended  that 
new  wells  be  drilled  elsewhere,  at  a  cost  of 
$6.5  million.  Meanwhile,  as  a  protective 
measure,  Goldfine  has  installed  an  activated 
carbon  filtration  system  designed  to  remove 
contaminant  molecules  from  the  water. 

Although  the  city's  water  has  remained 
pure,  Goldfine  is  anxious  to  start  drilling 
those  new  wells.  Nonetheless,  hoping  that 
the  EPA  will  pay  part  of  the  bill,  he  has  de- 
cided to  wait.  But  the  EPA  announced  in 
late  i:)ecember  that  it  would  spend  several 
months  and  half  a  million  dollars  on  its  own 
study  of  Price's  Pit.  and  that  it  would  also 
monitor  Atlantic  City's  water  quality.  The 
agency  set  aside  $1  million  more  for  activat- 
ed carbon  in  case  additional  filtering 
became  necessary  l)efore  a  long-term  solu- 
tion could  be  found.  The  EPA  claims  that 
there  are  alternatives  to  drilling  new  wells. 
Most  Involve  carbon  filtration  combined 
with  various  measures  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  pollution  that  reaches  the  wells;  pumping 
the  contaminated  water  out  of  the  earth, 
trapping  the  plume  behind  a  barrier  sunk 
deep  in  the  ground,  or  covering  the  dump 
with  a  waterproof  cap  of  clay  or  plastic  tc 
keep  rainfall  from  transporting  more  con- 
taminants into  the  ground  water. 

Some  of  these  remedies  are  not  practical, 
according  to  James  Geraghty,  president  of 
Geraghty  and  Miller,  a  national  ground- 
water consulting  firm.  "I  see  communities 
all  over  the  country  going  through  this 
same  painful  process  of  trying  to  decide 
what  to  do,"  he  says.  "Unfortunately,  they 
reinvent  the  wheel  much  of  the  time,  in- 
stead of  learning  from  each  other."  In  other 
words,  each  community  spends  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  on  a  study,  which  re- 
wells. 

High  costs  usually  rule  out  any  other  jem- 
edies.  Atlantic  City  now  spends  $100,000  a 
year  on  Eictivated  carbon  to  purify  its  water: 
if  the  water  were  strongly  contaminated, 
purifying  it  could,  according  to  Goldfine. 
cost  $100,000  a  week.  Even  then,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  method  will  remove  all 
contaminants.  And  because  "safe  levels"  for 
some  of  the  chemicals  in  Price's  Pit  have 
not  even  been  determined,  it  seems  too  risky 
to  leave  any  chemicals  at  all  in  the  drinking 
water. 

Pumping  out  the  pollutants  could  take 
decades  and  cost  millions.  If  the  chemicals 


are  dispersed  through  a  rich  aquifer  like  the 
Cohansey.  millions  upon  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  would  have  to  be  drawn  from  the 
earth  and  treated.  In  the  long  run.  the  level 
of  contaminants  might  be  reduced,  says 
Geraghty.  but  they  could  protnibly  never  be 
brought  to  zero. 

Cai>s  and  barriers  are  more  workable  rem- 
edies, but  they,  too.  have  drawt>acks.  Bar- 
riers eventually  crumble,  or  the  plume  man- 
ages to  seep  underneath.  Capping  has 
proved  to  be  a  reasonable  way  to  contain  a 
plume  only  when  the  site  is  small  enough  to 
cover  and  the  cap  is  applied  early  enough  to 
retard  the  leaching  of  chemicals  into  the  aq- 
uifer. 

By  a  process  of  elimination.  Goldfine  has 
concluded  that  the  solution  for  Atlantic 
City  must  be  new  wells.  He  expects  the  EPA 
to  reach  the  same  conclusion  when  it  com- 
pletes its  study  in  May. 

While  local  and  federal  authorities  are 
trying  to  decide  how  to  handle  the  contami- 
nation problem,  the  courts  are  grinding 
away  at  the  legal  issues.  The  EPA  and  the 
Municipal  Utilities  Authority  are  suing 
Charles  P»rice  and  the  present  owner  of  the 
dump  (Price  sold  it  in  1979).  as  well  as  35 
waste  haulers  and  chemical  companies 
whose  names  appeared  in  Price's  records.  A 
group  of  families  in  Egg  Harbor  Township  is 
also  suing  the  same  defendants,  along  with 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  for  having  failed  to 
stop  the  dumping  sooner.  Although  there 
are  legal  precedents  for  apportioning  re- 
sponsibility in  cases  with  so  many  defend- 
ants, it  may  be  years  before  a  decision  is 
handed  down.  The  plaintiffs  are  determined 
to  wait.  "My  children  grew  up  drinking  this 
water."  says  Egg  Harbor  resident  Olivia 
Dorsey.  "Will  it  mean  a  shortened  life  span 
for  them?"  Referring  to  the  polluters,  she 
adds.  "They  owe  us.  They  owe  us  more  than 
they  can  ever  pay." 

U.S.  Agency  Seeks  Easing  or  Rules  for 
Waste  Dumps 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

Washington,  Feb.  28.— The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  has  proposed  a  rever- 
sal of  current  rules  that  ban  the  burying  of 
drums  of  hazardous  liquids  at  landfills  for 
waste  disposal.  It  wants  to  permit  such  sites 
to  fill  up  to  25  percent  of  their  capacity 
with  barrels  of  toxic  liquids. 

The  agency  also  said  it  was  suspending 
the  ban  for  90  days  while  comments  on  the 
proposal  were  heard,  permitting  any  hazard- 
ous liquids  in  barrels  to  be  dumped  at  the 
landfills  in  that  period. 

In  a  notice  sent  to  the  Federal  Register 
for  publication,  the  agency  said  it  wanted  to 
change  the  rules  because  the  current  prohi- 
bition on  landfill  disposal  was  unworkable.  It 
also  said  that  the  rules  barring  the  burial  of 
barrels  containing  even  minute  amounts  of 
liquids  could  create  health  hazards  by  requir- 
ing barrels  of  wastes  to  be  opened  to  see  if 
they  contained  any  liquid. 

A  coalition  of  environmentalists  and  com- 
panies involved  in  waste  disposal  said  they 
would  file  a  petition  against  the  suspension 
on  Monday. 

ALTERNATIVE  DISPOSAL  METHODS 

Under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act,  interim  standards  banning  such 
disposal  methods  for  liquid  wastes  went  into 
effect  last  October. 

Previously,  barrels  of  toxic  liquids  could 
be  buried  at  waste  disposal  landfills.  Disin- 
tegrating drums  of  hazardous  chemicals 
that  leaked  years  after  burial  in  landfills 
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were  blamed  for  such  health  problems  as 
the  one  at  Love  Canal  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

The  changes  proposed  in  the  notice  sent 
to  the  Federal  Register  last  week  are  being 
opposed  by  an  unusual  alliance  of  environ- 
mentalists and  private  companies  who  have 
invested  in  alternative  methods  of  liquid 
waste  disposal,  such  as  incineration.  The 
companies  object  that  the  Government 
wants  to  change  the  rules  after  the  compa- 
nies have  invested  in  the  alternatives. 

Marvin  Duming,  an  attorney  for  a  new 
trade  group  called  the  Hazardous  Waste 
Treatment  Council,  whose  members  are 
companies  engaged  in  incineration  and 
other  disposal  alternatives,  said  the  council 
planned  to  file  a  petition  Monday  in  Federal 
District  Court  in  Washington  to  block  the 
90-day  lifting  of  the  rules. 

The  council's  draft  petition  said  that  the 
proposed  change  in  standards,  as  well  as 
having  an  adverse  economic  impact  on  its 
members,  would  also  pose  the  threat  of  "im- 
minent public  health  and  environmental  ad- 
verse consequences." 

Mr.  Duming,  a  former  chief  of  enforce- 
ment for  the  E.P.A..  said  the  group  hoped  to 
be  Joined  in  its  petition  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Defense  Fund,  a  nonprofit  group  that 
deals  with  environmental  hazards,  including 
the  Issue  of  toxic  waste  disposal.  Khristine 
Hall,  an  attorney  for  the  defense  fund,  indi- 
cated that  the  group  would  Join  the  coun- 
cil's effort. 

CURT  STEP  BACKWAKO 

"This  would  be  a  giant  step  backward." 
she  said  of  the  proposed  change.  "They  are 
going  to  let  them  put  the  stuff  in  the 
ground  with  no  controls.  Those  things  leak. 
That's  why  they  were  banned  in  the  first 
place." 

She  also  described  the  Federal  agency's 
initiatives  as  "flying  in  the  face  of  a  pro- 
gressive industry"  that  was  engaged  in  envi- 
ronmentally preferable  means  of  waste  dis- 
posal. 

In  its  notice,  the  E.P.A.  acknowledged 
that  waste  containers  eventually  degraded 
when  placed  in  landfills  and  that  their 
liquid  contents  leached  into  the  ground.  As 
the  drums  collapse  and  disintegrate,  then 
the  landfills  themselves  can  sink,  allowing 
more  water  to  collect  and  Increasing  the 
leaching  problem. 

The  agency  also  stated  that  it  'strongly 
believes  that  the  Introduction  of  container- 
ized free  liquid  wastes  Into  landfills  should 
be  miminized  to  the  extent  possible,  if  not 
prohibited." 

EVia*  ONE  DROP  IS  BANNED 

However,  the  notice  went  on:  "The  agency 
believes  that  the  current  prohibition  is  too 
extreme  for  real-world  application.  In  its  lit- 
eral Interpretation,  landfill  disposal  of  con- 
tainerized wastes  containing  only  'one  drop' 
of  free  liquid  Is  banned.  This  would  often  re- 
quire extraordinary,  high-cost  management 
practices  to  achieve  compliance." 

The  agency  said  that  the  proposed  formu- 
la for  letting  25  percent  of  the  volume  of 
hazardous  wjiste  dumps  consist  of  chemicals 
in  drums  was  derived  from  a  proposal  by  the 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association,  which 
includes  most  of  the  major  chemical  compa- 
nies, and  the  National  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment Association,  made  up  of  of  companies 
that  operate  waste  disposal  facilities. 

In  its  petition  requesting  a  stay  of  the  90- 
day  suspension  of  the  ban,  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Treatment  Council  complained  that 
the  agency  improperly  based  its  decisions  on 
information  from  parties  that  would  benefit 
from  the  decision.  It  did  not  specify  those 


parties  but  it  did  say  that  the  suspension 
violated  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act, 
which  requires  that  advance  notice  be  given 
and  comment  taken  on  proposed  regulatory 
action.  i 

The  ban  on  placing  drums  of  hazardous 
liquids  in  landfills  is  part  of  the  "interim" 
standards  established  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  The  act 
was  passed  in  1976  but  the  environmental 
agency  has  yet  to  decree  final  standards 
governing  hazardous  waste  disposal  in  land- 
filU.* 


SOVIET  REPRESSION  AND  THE 
CASE  OF  IDA  NUDEL 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  Madrid  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperatfon 
in  Europe  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
the  utterly  reprehensible  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  delegation  in  resolutely 
blocking  any  progress.  The  Madrid 
Conference  has  slowly  ground  to  a 
halt  in  the  face  of  Soviet  attempts  to 
brutally  suppress  all  internal  dissent. 
This  clear  violation  of  the  final  act  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords,  an  agreement 
among  nations  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  freely  signed,  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Madrid.  Max  Kampelman,  as  "sheer 
hypocrisy";  a  view  to  which  I  whole- 
heartedly subscribe. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  signing  the 
Helsinki  Aocords.  pledged  to  respect 
human  rights  in  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal affairs.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
no  need  to  point  to  the  imperial  char- 
acter of  the  Soviet  regime.  The  at- 
tempts to  extinguish  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan who  would  oppose  the 
Soviet  invasion  as  well  as  the  brutal 
crackdown  by  the  military  government 
in  Poland  all  show  the  true  nature  of 
Soviet  "hypocrisy." 

What  should  be  of  equal  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  world  is  the  internal 
repression  In  the  Soviet  Union  that 
has  little  or  no  equal  in  the  world 
today.  The  Soviet  authorities,  from 
the  birth  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Revolution  of  1917,  have  kept  tight 
control  over  the  domestic  population 
through  a  campaign  of  terror.  To  con- 
trol a  host  of  captive  nations,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  to  name  a  few, 
and  virtually  all  of  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Soviets  have  employed  ruthless 
and  disgusting  tactics  on  an  unimagi- 
nable scale.  Purges  and  attempts  at 
Russification  have  devastated  various 
ethnic  groups  or  national  movements. 
If  one  were  to  devise  some  sort  of  his- 
torical tally  of  those  who  have  died 
through  ruthless  oppression,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  champion  par 
excellence. 

I  rise  today  lo  speak  of  one  particu- 
lar group  that  the  Soviet  regime  ap- 
pears bent  on  destroying.  This  one  re- 
ligion has  suffered  throughout  the 
history  of  Soviet  oppression  and  it 
now  appears  to  be  worsening.  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  an  orchestrated  plan  of  geno- 


cide. Jewish  emigration,  51.000  in  1979. 
has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill.  Even 
requesting  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  hazardous.  Would 
be  emigrees  are  harassed,  detained  and 
often  imprisoned  on  trumped  up 
charges.  Even  the  use  of  psychiatric 
facilities  as  a  means  of  torture  and  de- 
tention is  prevelant. 

One  example  of  this  inhuman  and 
vicious  persecution  is  being  released 
today  from  exile  in  Siberia.  A  Jew,  a 
refusenik,  an  activist,  a  reformer  and 
above  all  a  human  being  fighting  the 
totalitarian  nature  of  the  Soviet 
regime:  Ida  Nudel  has  served  close  to  4 
years  of  internal  exile  after  being  con- 
victed of  "malicious  hooliganism " 
under  article  206/2  of  the  Soviet 
Criminal  Code. 

This  conviction  came  after  she  re- 
peatedly protested  the  denial  of  an 
exit  visa.  Her  history  is  one  of  contin- 
ual harassment,  arrest,  torture  and 
deprivation  at  the  hands  of  the  KGB. 
A  true  prisoner  of  conscience,  Ida 
Nudel  has  had  her  life  virtually  de- 
stroyed because  she  refused  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  one  day  living  in  Israel. 

To  me,  this  life  of  constant  threats 
and  abuse,  of  intolerable  living  condi- 
tions, is  incomprehensible.  I  know  it  to 
be  true,  but  it  is  still  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. I  appeal  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  continue  the  fight  against  this  true 
evil.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  perse- 
vere in  the  face  of  total  silence  from 
the  Soviets.  Every  inquiry  to  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin  has  met  with  silence, 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  norm 
rather  than  the  exception.  Public 
outcry  and  congressional  pressure.  I 
am  confident,  will  eventually  yield  re- 
sults. We  cannot  let  these  people  be 
forgotten. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  someone  who 
heretofore  I  would  not  have  been 
philosophically  disposed  to  cite,  Susan 
Sontag.  communism  is  merely  another 
form  of  fascism,  fascism  with  a  human 
face.* 


THE  SUPPLY-SIDE  GOVERNORS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
States,  especially  large  States,  make 
excellent  laboratories  for  testing  the 
soundness  of  supply-side  economics. 
Comparisons  can  be  made  with  other 
States  of  the  factors  that  cause  one 
State's  economy  to  perform  different- 
ly from  that  of  a  neighboring  State. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to 
a  State's  tax  burden. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
heard  testimony  from  five  Governors 
last  Wednesday.  February  24.  and  two 
of  them— Governor  King  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Governor  Carey  of  New 
York— gave  amazing  accounts  of  the 
vigorous  turnabout  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  in  employment  and  eco- 
nomic growth  as  a  result  of  substantial 
tax  cuts  in  those  States.  And.  despite 
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the  cuts  in  tax  rates.  State  revenues 
are  growing  because  of  dynamic  State 
economies. 

Mr.  President.  I  sisk  to  have  printed 
in  the  record  an  editorial  from  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  describing  the 
economic  successes  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  as  a  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  supply-side  principles.  I  hope 
this  helps  all  of  us  tc  be  patient  and 
take  heart  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  Reagan  economic  program  at  the 
national  level. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  2. 

1982] 

The  Sin»PLY-SiDE  Governors 

Massachusetts  Gov.  Edward  King  gave  re- 
markable testimony  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  Wednesday,  both 
for  what  he  said  and  how  he  got  there.  Gov. 
King,  a  Democrat,  brought  word  to  Wash- 
ington that  supply-side  economics  is  work- 
ing spectacularly  well  in  the  Bay  State.  But 
Democrats  on  the  JEC  didn't  want  to  hear 
his  message,  and  it  took  strong  pressure 
from  committee  Republicans  to  bring  off 
the  hearings  on  schedule.  Even  so.  Gov. 
King's  fellow  Massachusetts  Democrat,  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy,  was  conspicuously  absent. 

Sen.  Kennedy  missed  hearing  how  tax 
cuts  by  the  governor,  the  legislature  and  the 
popular  referendum  Proposition  2V4  have 
wonderfully  revived  the  state's  growth.  Far 
from  hurting  from  the  tax  revolt,  the  Com- 
monwealth is  reveling  In  it.  As  Massachu- 
setts' state  and  local  tax  burden  has  fallen 
below  the  national  average,  its  per  capita 
Income  has  soared.  Since  1979,  when  the  tax 
burden  started  falling,  the  state's  Income 
level  has  zoomed  from  an  anemic  1.1  per- 
cent above  the  national  average  to  8.2  per- 
cent. Massachusetts  has  almost  regained  the 
advantage  it  lost  in  a  decade  of  uncontrolled 
spending  and  taxing. 

This  growth  means  that  Bay  Staters  can 
look  for  jobs  Instead  of  welfare.  The  state 
unemployment  rate  has  dropped  from  a 
level  25  percent  above  the  nation's  to  one  of 
the  lowest  among  the  industrial  states.  It 
has  added  more  than  200,000  jobs  In  the  last 
four  years.  And  its  welfare  rolls  are  down. 
Even  though  some  cities  have  spectacular 
fiscal  problems,  partly  the  doing  of  Prop 
2V^.  the  state's  coffers  are  jingling.  In  spite 
of  the  recession,  state  revenue  growth  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  fiscal  year  has  been 
the  greatest  in  memory.  Personal  income 
tax  receipts  are  up  nearly  18  percent.  Last 
year's  crisis  state  budget  is  heading  for  a  $25 
million  surplus.  Thanks  to  a  serious  effort 
to  level  off  the  growth  In  state  spending, 
Gov.  King  is  projecting  a  fiscal  1983  surplus 
of  $155  million,  half  of  which  he  wants  to 
use  to  eliminate  a  six-year-old  surtax  on  the 
state  Income  tax. 

Skeptics  can  rejoin  that  election  year 
budgets  should  always  be  suspect  and  that 
tax  cuts  don't  necessarily  explain  the  state's 
growth.  Massachusetts  is  riding  the  boom  In 
microcomputers  and  looks  like  the  main 
beneficiary  of  what  could  be  the  country's 
structural  economic  shift  from  heavy  indus- 
try to  high  technology.  Yet  the  cormectlon 
between  soaring  taxes  and  the  state's  eco- 
nomic collapse  is  too  well  documented  to 
ignore.  (Supplyside  gurus  Arthur  Laffer  and 
Charles  Kadlec  spelled  it  out  in  detail  In  an 
excellent  report  last  year  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Business  Roundtable.)  And  the  high 
technology  leaders  themsevles,  both  in  the 
Mass  High  Tech  Council  and  the  Associated 


Industries  of  Massachusetts,  have  insisted 
strongly  that  personal  tax  cuts  were  the  ab- 
solute precondition  for  the  growth  of  their 
industry  in  the  staie. 

JEC  meml)ers  could  find  confirmation  in 
the  example  of  New  York  State,  although 
when  Gov.  Hugh  Carey  testified  in  the  same 
hearing,  he  was  much  more  reticent  about 
the  success  of  tax  cuts  than  he  is  in  Albany. 
Gov.  Carey  spent  most  of  his  time  opposing 
"Reaganomics"  and  Indexing  of  the  federal 
income  tax,  supposing  that  they  reduce  the 
federal  revenues  available  for  the  states. 
But  Rep.  Clarence  Brown  forced  Gov.  Ctu-ey 
to  allow  as  how.  In  New  York,  he  had  cut 
the  top  state  Income  tax  rate  by  better  than 
50  percent  and  watched  the  unemployment 
rate  fall  from  well  above  the  national  aver- 
age to  a  shade  below.  The  main  difference 
between  "Careynomlcs"  and  "Reaganomics  " 
is  that  Gov.  Carey  has  gone  further  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  states  make  better  laboratories  for 
this  brand  of  economics.  In  some  respects, 
than  does  the  federal  government.  Since 
macroeconomic  trends  affect  the  states 
across  the  board,  you  can  single  out  other 
factors,  like  the  state's  own  tax  burden,  that 
make  Massachusetts  and  New  York  perform 
differently  from  all  the  others,  and  from 
the  way  they  used  to.  Gov.  King  has  a 
lesson  to  impart  from  this  experience  (and 
so  does  Gov.  Carey,  If  he  would  only  be 
more  forthright  to  the  rest  of  the  nation 
about  his  real  accomplishments).  It's  a 
shame  that  Sen.  Kennedy  and  his  like- 
minded  colleagues  have  been  so  anxious  to 
keep  these  examples  from  entering  the  na- 
tional economic  debate.* 


S.  1018,  COASTAL  BARRIER 
RESOURCES  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  about 
a  year  ago.  I  introduced  S.  1018.  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act,  which 
will  save  U.S.  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  and.  at  the  same  time,  protect 
fragile  undeveloped  barrier  beaches 
and  islands  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts.  The  central  thrust  of  the 
bill  is  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  providing  financial  assist- 
ance for  development  on  hazardous 
and  unstable  undeveloped  barriers. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pol- 
lution, which  I  chair,  has  held  three 
exhaustive  sets  of  hearings  on  the  bill, 
and  we  plan  to  mark  up  the  legislation 
on  April  22.  Support  for  the  Coastal 
Barrier  Resources  Act  has  come  from 
many  quarters.  In  the  Senate,  25 
Members  have  cosponsored  the  legisla- 
tion. In  the  House,  where  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Tom  Evans  of 
Delaware  has  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation, there  are  over  100  cosponsors. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt, 
on  behalf  of  the  administration,  has 
also  expressed  his  strong  support  for 
this  kind  of  legislation.  A  combination 
of  environmental  groups,  coastal  orga- 
nizations, and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  also  testified  in  favor  of 
the  legislation. 

Yet.  despite  this  broad  base  of  sup- 
port, there  are  those  who  have 
charged  that  this  legislation  will  in- 
fringe on  private  property  rights— that 


the  bill  represents  some  form  of  land- 
use  planning.  This  is  just  plain  non- 
sense. 

In  no  way  is  this  legislation  a  Feder- 
al "land  grab."  The  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize acquisition  of  any  lands  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Nor  is  this  legis- 
lation a  land-use  planning  scheme.  It 
does  not  tell  private  landowners  what 
they  can  or  cannot  do  within  the  un- 
developed areas  of  the  proposed  bar- 
rier system.  Those  who  own  property 
on  undeveloped  barriers  have  the 
option  to  build  and  develop  them  as 
they  please— at  their  own  financial 
risk— not  at  the  risk  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  have  come 
across  numerous  editorials  from 
around  the  country  supporting  S. 
1018.  So  my  colleagues  may  get  a 
better  idea  of  how  this  legislation  is 
perceived  by  editorial  writers  in  sever- 
al coastal  States.  I  ask  that  these  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Oct.  26, 

19811 
No  Reason  To  Subsidize  Barrier  Island 

Development 
Each  year  the  federal  government  spends 
millions  in  taxpayers'  money  to  subsidize 
private  development  of  coastal  barrier  is- 
lands. It  is  about  time  the  Congress  took  a 
closer  look  at  this  unfair  expenditure. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  that 
would  prohibit  federal  subsidies  on  undevel- 
oi>ed  islands  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts.  This  means  no  federal  aid  for  road 
and  bridge  construction,  sewer  and  water 
systems  and  other  improvements,  and  no 
federally  subsidized  flood  insurance  that 
takes  much  of  the  risk  out  of  building  in  a 
particularly  risky  area. 

The  legislation,  sponsored  by  Sen.  John 
H.  Chafee,  R-R.I.,  and  Rep.  Thomas  B. 
Evans.  Jr..  R-Del..  does  not  call  for  federal 
takeover  of  the  coastal  islands,  nor  does  it 
restrict  private  development.  The  govern- 
ment has  no  business  telling  landowners 
how  to  use  their  land.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion would  take  away  the  subsidies  under- 
written by  U.S.  taxpayers  and  put  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  where  it  belongs— upon 
those  who  choose  to  build  on  these  isiands. 
The  barrier  islands  are  fragile  and  ever- 
changing,  and  they  are  vulnerable,  getting 
the  full  force  of  hurricanes  and  storms, 
which  means  expensive  development  could 
quickly  be  reduced  to  .so  much  debris  that 
would  take  thousands  of  dollars  in  federally 
subsidized  flood  insurance  to  rebuild.  And 
there  is  no  predicting  when  another  storm 
will  hit  and  require  rebuilding  once  again— 
with  taxpsy»rs  helping  foot  the  bill. 

As  Interior  Secretary  James  G.  Watt  said 
in  endorsing  the  legislation.  "Taxpayers 
should  not  shoulder  the  recurring  costs  and 
high  risks  of  private  development  of  coastal 
barriers." 

Barrier  islands  already  developed,  such  as 
Galveston  and  Miami  Beach,  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  legislation,  nor  would  devel- 
oped sections  of  such  islands  as  Padre 
Island.  Rather,  the  legislation  is  directed  at 
those  islands  that  now  are  mostly  beach  and 
sand  dunes.  Presumably,  the  legislation  co- 
incidentally  would  result  in  more  of  these  is- 
lands remaining  in  a  closer  approximation 
of  their  pristine  state,  providing  a  buffer 
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against  storms  for  the  mainland  and  offer- 
ing unspoiled  beaches  and  dunes  for  the 
public. 

Watt  estimates  the  bill  could  result  in  sav- 
ings to  U.S.  taxpayers  of  $5.5  billion  to  $11 
billion  in  the  next  20  years  in  federal  aid  for 
construction  on  the  barrier  islands  or  recon- 
struction after  storms  have  hit. 

The  legislation  would  not  halt  develop- 
ment of  barrier  Islands  still  in  private  own- 
ership; It  would  merely  assure  taxpayers 
that  the  developers  take  the  risks. 

(From  Austin.  Tex.,  American-Statesman, 

Oct.  30. 19811 

Bahrier  Islands  Neks  Protection 

Interior  Secretary  James  Watt,  for  once, 
found  himself  on  the  side  of  the  environ- 
mentalists when  he  testified  last  week 
before  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Watt  spoke  on  behalf  of  S.  1018,  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act,  praise  be. 
The  bill  seeks  to  cut  federal  subsidies  to  the 
barrier  Islands  off  the  East  and  Gulf  coasts. 
The  bill  makes  fiscal  and  environmental 
sense. 

The  barrier  islands  are  those  constantly- 
shifting,  low-lying  islands  near  the  coasts. 
Many  of  them  have  been  developed:  a  few 
remain  unspoiled.  The  islands  act  as  protec- 
tive barriers  when  hurricane  tides  hit,  and 
their  very  nature  makes  them  unsuitable 
for  permanent  habitation  or  development. 
Nevertheless,  the  federal  government  has 
provided  subsidized  insurance  for  structures 
on  the  islands,  and  the  government  subsi- 
dizes water  and  sewer  systems  and  highways 
for  island  developments. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  do  several 
things,  all  good.  It  would  establish  a  Coastal 
Barrier  Resources  System  consisting  of  un- 
developed barrier  islands.  It  would  prohibit 
new  federal  expenditures  or  subsidies  within 
the  system.  It  would  maintain  expenditures 
for  energy  facilities,  maintenance  of  naviga- 
tion channels,  air  and  water  navigation  aids, 
emergency  disaster  assistance  and  so  on. 

The  legislation  won't  prevent  the  private 
developers  from  proceeding  with  plans  on 
the  islands,  but  they  would  do  so  at  their 
own  risk,  not  the  taxpayers'. 

An  environmental  treasure  will  be  saved, 
too.  The  island  areas,  so  hostile  to  perma- 
nent human  occupation,  are  essential  to  fish 
and  wildlife  and  are  good  places  for  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  bill  will  save  money,  lives  and  protect 
the  environment.  When  it  comes  before  the 
Congress  next  year,  it  should  be  overwhelm- 
ingly approved. 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  Apr.  30,  1981] 
Subsidizing  Sand  Castles 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  nation's  tax- 
payers should  subsidize  the  private  develop- 
ment of  barrier  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  There 
are,  in  fact,  good  reasons  why  they  should 
not. 

The  little  islands  serve  as  protective  bar- 
riers, diluting  the  impact  of  hurricane  tides 
on  coastal  communities.  The  shifting,  erod- 
ing sands  of  the  fragile  strips  are  not  really 
suitable  for  development,  and  the  obvious 
vulnerability  of  the  islands  to  hurricanes 
makes  them  unfit  for  prolonged  human 
habitation.  The  use  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
subsidize  their  development  is  an  unwise 
and  inappropriate  expenditure. 

Two  Republican  legislators.  Sen.  John 
Chafee  of  Rhode  Island  and  Rep.  Thomas 
B.  Evans  Jr.  of  Delaware,  make  these  points 


in  support  of  their  bills  to  eliminate  federal 
subsidies  for  such  high-risk  ventures.  The 
proposed  legislation  could  save  millions  of 
dollars  in  federal  flood  insurance  subsidies 
alone  by  stopping  new  flood  insurance  poli- 
cies from  being  issued  for  undeveloped  is- 
lands. The  bills  also  would  eliminate  federal 
subsidies  for  water  and  sewer  systems  and 
highways. 

The  two  congressmen  note  that  their  pro- 
posed legislation  would  not  prohibit  local 
governments  from  zoning  barrier  islands  for 
development  nor  stop  private  developers 
from  proceeding  on  their  own.  "What  it 
does  say  is  that  if  you  move  ahead,  you  do 
so  at  your  own  financial  risk  and  not  at  the 
risk  of  the  American  taxpayer."  said  Rep. 
Evans. 

Without  federal  subsidies  to  pave  the  way 
and  absorb  much  of  the  risk,  the  follyof  in- 
vesting millions  of  dollars  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vulnerable  barrier  islands 
should  become  more  apparent  to  those 
eager  to  reap  a  financial  windfall  from  their 
development. 

The  two  congressmen  hope  to  and  should 
receive  the  backing  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration for  their  bills.  A  government  pledged 
to  conserving  the  taxpayers'  money  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  building  castles  in 
the  sand. 

[Prom  Miasissippi,  the  Clarion-Ledger.  May 

1,  1981] 

Island  Folly:  Bailing  Out  Taxpayers 

Proposed  legislation  barring  federal  subsi- 
dies for  residential  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  undeveloped  barrier  islands  off  the 
East  and  Gulf  Coasts  should  be  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

Sen.  John  Chafee,  R-R.I.,  and  Rep. 
Thomas  B.  Evans  Jr.,  R-Del.,  sponsors  of 
the  proposal,  say  enactment  of  the  bill 
could  save  millions  of  dollars  in  subsidies 
that  now  help  develop  the  islands. 

The  barrier  islands— shifting  spits  of  sand 
that  lie  off  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
Mexico— are  often  unstable  and  vulnerable 
not  only  to  violent  ocean  storms  but  also  to 
gradual  erosion  of  wind  and  tide. 

Mi^issippians  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  the  legislation  because  of  current 
efforts  to  develop  such  a  fragile  strip  of 
land— Deer  Island— located  only  100  yards 
off  Biloxi's  Gulf  Coast  shore. 

The  Chafee-Evans  bill  does  not  prohibit 
development  of  such  islands  nor  does  it  pro- 
vide for  any  land  purchases  by  the  govern- 
ment. "What  it  does  say,"  commented 
Evans,  "is  that  if  you  move  ahead,  you  do  so 
at  your  own  financial  risk  and  not  at  the 
risk  of  the  American  taxpayer." 

The  proposal  would  not  affect  barrier  Is- 
lands already  developed,  such  as  Miami 
Beach.  Chafee  said  the  bill  would  affect 
about  one-third  of  the  2,700  miles  of  island 
shoreline. 

Both  common  sense  and  experience  show 
that  barrier  island  development  is  generally 
imprudent  and  very  risky  at  best.  The  is- 
lands serve  as  natural  breakwaters,  helping 
reduce  the  force  of  violent  storms— hence 
the  designation  as  'barrier"  islands.  Besides 
helping  protect  the  shore,  the  Islands, 
which  form  marine  nursery  grounds,  are 
treasures  of  animal  and  plant  life. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  does  not 
forbid  further  barrier  island  development,  it 
at  least  would  protect  taxpayers  from  subsi- 
dizing such  foolhardy  ventures. 

Experts  warned  Congress  last  year  that 
many  island  developments  are  disasters 
waiting  to  happen,  insisting  that  no  man- 
made  structure  can  stand  up  to  the  assault 
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of  an  Atlantic  hurricane  that  sooner  or  later 
will  hit.  Mlsslssippians,  with  their  memories 
of  Hurricane  Camille,  would  heartily  agree. 

Nevertheless,  the  federal  government  pro- 
vides subsidized  Insurance  for  structures 
that  can  be  blown  away  in  the  first  big 
storm.  In  1978  and  1979,  taxpayers  were 
stuck  with  claims  and  expenses  In  high- 
hazard  coastal  zones  exceeding  premimums 
paid  by  a  ratio  of  more  than  3  to  1. 

The  government  also  subsidizes  water  and 
sewer  systems  and  highways  for  vulnerable 
island  developments. 

The  bill  would  bar  subsidies  for  both 
flood-insurance  policies  and  water,  sewer 
and  highway  construction  on  these  undevel- 
oped islands. 

The  proposal  merits  the  combined  support 
of  fiscal  conservatives  and  environmental- 
ists. And  the  Reagan  Administi  ation  would 
be  doing  the  country— and  itself —a  favor  by 
lending  its  support. 

Hearings  are  expected  sometime  this 
sunmier.  I  hope  the  bill  thereafter  will  win 
speedy  approval. 

(Prom  Daytona  Beach,  Pla.,  Journal,  May  5. 
1981] 

Protecting  Environment  by  Cutting  the 
Budget 

Federal  programs  to  protect  the  nation's 
environment  have  been  criticized  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  some  in  Congress  because 
of  their  cost.  In  this  period  of  federal  aus- 
terity, even  highly  cost  effective  environ- 
mental protection  programs  are  feeling  the 
budgetary  ax. 

Such  circumstances  should  make  a  barrier 
Islands  protection  bill  introduced  last  week 
irresistible  for  Congress  and  the  president. 
The  bill  would  protect  fragile,  low  lying  bar- 
rier islands  that  ring  the  nation's  coasts  by 
cutting  off  federal  funds  that  subsidize 
their  development. 

The  bUl  would  save  tax  money  and  a  key 
feature  of  the  coastal  environment  In  a 
single  stroke.  It  would  stop  development  of 
coastal  Islands  that  are  best  left  undevel- 
oped, and  would  help  avert  disasters  likely 
to  occur  when  they  are. 

Barrier  Islands  that  ring  much  of  Flor- 
ida's and  the  nation's  coasts  are  the  pio- 
neers of  the  coastal  environment.  The  frag- 
ile sand  dunes  that  typically  form  these  is- 
lands shift,  erode  and  change  constantly. 
They  make  barrier  islands  man's  first  line  of 
defense  against  the  sometimes  hellish  fury 
of  ocean  storms. 

Barrier  Islands  also  are  highly  desirable 
real  estate  for  residential  and  commercial 
development,  and  the  bulk  of  them,  includ- 
ing the  beachslde  In  Daytona  Beach,  have 
been  bulldozed,  paved  and  built  upon. 

But  some  barrier  Islands  remain  In  a  rela- 
tively untouched  state,  and  there  are  com- 
pelling fiscal  and  scientific  reasons  for  leav- 
ing them  that  way. 

Development  these  days  of  many  remain- 
ing unspoiled  barrier  Islands  would  be  finan- 
cially Impractical  if  it  weren't  for  enormous 
federal  subsidies  for  bridges,  highways,  wa- 
terlines,  seawalls,  flood  insurance  and  so 
forih.  Such  subsidies  cost  taxpayers  an  esti- 
mated $200  million  a  year,  and.  If  continued, 
would  lead  to  development  of  all  remaining 
unspoiled  barrier  islands  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Continuing  to  subsidize  barrier  islands  de- 
velopment would  be  a  mistake.  It  would 
waste  tax  money  better  spent  on  pressing 
social  needs,  and  would  lead  to  destruction 
of  Islands  and  their  dune  systems  that  pro- 
tect inland  property   from   hurricanes  and 
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other  severe  ocean  storms.  More  and  more 
scientists  agree  that  undeveloped  barrier  is- 
lands are  best  left  that  way  to  protect  both 
coastal  property  owners  and  the  coastal  en- 
vironment. 

The  Barrier  Islands  Bill,  sponsored  by 
Sen.  John  Chafee,  R-R.I..  and  Rep.  Tom 
Evans,  R-Del..  would  give  barrier  Islands 
protection  they  need  and  save  tax  money 
while  doing  so.  It  would  cut  off  federal  as- 
sistance for  barrier  Island  development. 

The  bill  doesn't  go  as  far  as  a  similar 
measure  which  failed  to  pass  last  year  and 
wouldn't  mandate  federal  acquisition  of  bar- 
rier islands  as  the  earlier  bill  did.  Instead,  It 
calls  for  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  need 
for  further  barrier  Island  protection  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction, 
smd  deserves  strong  support  from  all  who 
are  concerned  about  saving  the  environment 
or  saving  tax  money. 

[Prom  Fort  Lauderdale,  Pla.,  Port  Lauder- 
dale  News   and   Sun  Sentinel.   May   25, 

1981] 
Reagan  Cuts  May  Help  Save  Barrier 
Islands 

America's  Barrier  Islands  are  changeable 
places.  They  are  shaped  and  scoured  by 
great  storms  sweeping  over  them.  They  also 
are  changed  by  men  who  build  riskily  on 
them. 

Evidence  mounts  that  the  development 
has  harmed  and  spoiled  these  vulnerable  is- 
lands, and  yet  the  federal  government  has 
encouraged  this  development  through  subsi- 
dies for  bridges,  roads,  water  lines  and 
sewage  plants. 

What's  more,  federal  flood  insurance  also 
has  helped  island  communities  to  rebuild 
after  a  storm  has  slapped  them  down. 

Now  the  Reagan  administration  proposes 
to  withdraw  those  federal  subsidies.  The 
change  is  overdue.  In  1976  President  Carter 
called  for  an  end  to  federally  subsidized 
projects  on  barrier  islands,  and  yet  many 
millions  were  spent  on  the  islands  after 
Carter  made  his  campaign  promise. 

Florida  will  benefit  significantly  from  bar- 
rier Island  reform.  There  are  16  Islands  In 
the  state  large  enough  to  fall  under  Rea- 
gan's proposed  policy.  E^ren  much-developed 
Sanibel  Island  has  large  untouched  areas 
that  can  be  spared. 

Stopping  the  subsidy  Is  not  enough,  how- 
ever, to  guarantee  that  the  islands  will  also 
be  accessible  to  all  Americans.  Unless  the 
federal  government  acquires  them  the  Is- 
lands can  t>ecome  havens  for  the  wealthy. 

The  administration  has  no  plans  for  ac- 
quisition. Instead,  It  hopes  to  slow  develop- 
ment by  withdrawing  subsidies. 

For  now,  conservation  advocates  must  be 
content  that  budget  constraint  has  coincid- 
ed briefly  with  environmental  good  sense. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald,  May  2, 1981] 
Barrier-Island  Bill  a  Winner 

Federal  austerity  this  year  will  force  cuts 
in  spending  for  dozens  of  worthy  programs 
that  are  desirable  but  have  been  adjudged 
unaf fordable  In  this  era  of  anti-inflationary 
belt-tightening. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse,  then,  for 
maintaining  Federal  funding  for  a  group  of 
programs  with  consequences  that  are  de- 
monstrably undesirable  and  potentially  dis- 
astrous. 

That's  the  persuasive  rationale  offered  by 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  legislation  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  Wednesday  to  cease  Fed- 
eral subsidies  that  foster  the  development 
of  the  nation's  "barrier  Islands." 


Those  are  the  low-lying  Islands  that  paral- 
lel much  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
Miami  Beach  and  Key  Blscayne  are  barrier 
islands.  They've  long  been  lost  to  develop- 
ment, of  course,  so  they  would  not  be  affect- 
ed under  the  bill  cosponsored  by  Sen.  John 
Chafee  of  Rhode  Island  and  Rep.  Thomas 
Evans  of  Delaware. 

A  precious  few  islands  have  largely  es- 
caped development,  however.  To  protect 
them,  the  Chafee-Evans  bill  would  end  Fed- 
eral subsidies  for  projects  such  as  bridges, 
roads,  shoreline  stabilization,  water  pipe- 
lines, and  low-cost  flood  Insurance. 

Left  unchecked,  such  subsidies  would  cost 
taxpayers  an  estimated  $200  million  a  year 
and  would  lead  to  the  loss  of  most  of  the  re- 
maining barrier  islands  within  20  years. 
This  in  turn  would  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
the  environment,  particularly  on  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  Chafee-Evans 
bill  already  has  attracted  broad  support 
from  fiscal  conservatives  and  from  ecology- 
minded  liberals. 

Eventually,  many  of  the  less-spoiled  is- 
lands ought  to  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  states  to  guarantee 
their  preservation.  In  the  meantime,  howev- 
er, the  Government  must  cease  fostering 
their  development  through  subsidies.  The 
Chafee-Evans  bill  is  a  sound  way  to  do  that. 

(From  the  Orlando.  (Pla.)  Sentinel  Star. 

Apr.  28.  19811 

Barrier  Policy 

Last  year,  federal  legislation  designed  to 
protect  barrier  Islands  died  on  the  House 
and  Senate  floors,  the  victim  of  inattention 
in  the  last-minute  scurrying  to  go  home. 
Since  then,  hundreds  of  new  construction 
projects  have  been  started  on  these  Islands 
that  America  wears  around  her  neck  like 
some  delicate  necklace. 

Now  there  is  a  new  effort  to  protect  the 
barrier  Islands  from  the  predation  of  con- 
crete, indoor  plimiblng  and  fast-food  fran- 
chises, and  It  is  coming  from  another  angle, 
one  that  is  far  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
light  of  the  fiscal  conservatism  afoot  in  the 
land. 

Legislation  being  Introduced  today  by  Re- 
publican Reps.  Tom  Evans  of  Delaware  and 
John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island  Is  designed  to 
stop  federal  programs  through  which  U.S. 
taxpayers  literally  underwrite  commercial 
development  of  barrier  islands.  This  bill 
would  cut  off  all  federal  financial  assistance 
for  construction  of  any  kind  on  the  islands 
and  would  deny  federal  flood  Insurance  to 
all  such  developments. 

By  addressing  the  insurance  aspects  of 
such  projects,  the  legislation  touches  one  of 
the  great  boondoggles  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  only  beginning  to  note  with 
a  critical  eye.  In  its  10  years  of  existence, 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  has 
failed  to  be  the  self-sustaining  program  that 
was  envisioned.  In  1979.  for  instance,  the 
program  paid  out  $482  million  in  claims  but 
took  In  only  $140  million  In  premiums. 

It  was  suptjosed  to  limit  private  sector 
flood  losses  by  offering  otherwise  unavail- 
able Insurance  coverage  In  exchange  for 
strong  local  building  regulations.  In  fact, 
however,  the  program  has  failed  because 
the  requirement  for  strong  local  codes  was 
never  enforced. 

The  need  to  restrict  further  development 
of  barrier  islands,  like  those  fringing  Flor- 
ida's coasts,  is  not  just  a  matter  of  aesthet- 
ics. It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Barrier 
islands  show  their  real  worth  when  hurri- 
canes and  other  violent  storms  throw  them- 


selves at  the  continental  land  masses.  The 
islands  take  the  brunt  of  the  waves  and 
wind,  thus  sheltering  the  inner  coastal  re- 
gions. 

When  overdeveloped,  as  is  the  case  in 
South  Florida,  the  islands  also  become  a 
nightmare  for  disaster  planners,  who  must 
figure  out  evacuation  routes  for  thousands 
of  people  with  access  to  only  a  handful  of 
severely  overtaxed  bridges  and  causeways. 
And  when  storms  flatten  the  buildings  that 
should  not  have  been  there  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  lowly  taxpayer  who  subsi- 
dizes reconstruction. 

It  is  past  the  time  to  protect  the  remain- 
ing undeveloped  barrier  islands  or.  at  the 
very  least,  to  end  taxpayer  subsidies  of  their 
development.  It  is  hoped  the  legislation 
aimed  at  accomplishing  that  will  become 
the  law  of  the  land. 

[From  the  Georgia  Gazette.  May  13.  1981] 
Truly  Conservative 

U.S.  Sen.  John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island 
has  introduced  a  piece  of  legislation  which, 
if  it  becomes  law.  will  help  correct  some  of 
the  most  flagrant  deficiencies  in  our  use  of 
beachfront  land  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts. 

The  Chafee  bill  would  eliminate  govern- 
mental subsidy  of  real  estate  development 
on  the  country's  barrier  islands.  Once  it 
passes,  a  developer  who  constructed  a  road 
where  it  can  be  washed  out  easily  In  a  storm 
would  bear  the  full  expense  of  repairing  the 
road  when  the  storm  came.  A  homeowner 
who  put  up  his  house  among  the  sand  dunes 
on  an  undeveloped  island  would  have  to  face 
the  threat  of  storm  damage  without  the  se- 
curity offered  by  federal  flood  insurance. 

The  result  of  this  change  In  policy  would 
be  that  people  would  no  longer  build  in 
fragile,  beachfront  areas.  Few  financial  In- 
stitutions would  offer  a  mortgage  for  a 
building  that  could  not  be  insured,  and  few 
insurance  companies  will  take  the  risk  of 
protecting  such  a  vulnerable  piece  of  prop- 
erty. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  the  public 
has  sut>sidized  waterfront  construction  far 
more  than  it  realizes.  Every  time  a  storm 
washes  away  a  beachfront  house,  the  public 
helps  pay  to  rebuild  It.  Every  time  a  chang- 
ing shoreline  eats  Into  a  waterfront  high- 
way, the  public  pays  to  repair  it.  And  each 
time  it  happens,  we  call  it  a  natural  disaster, 
an  act  of  God.  In  fact,  it's  no  more  a  natural 
disaster  or  an  act  of  God  than  if  a  child 
went  to  play  on  an  interstate  highway  and 
got  hit  by  a  truck.  Building  permanent 
structures  on  flood-prone,  unstable  land  is 
much  like  playing  in  a  busy  street. 

The  Chafee  bill  came  up  last  year  in  a  dif- 
ferent fom.  That  proposal  would  have  re- 
quired that  the  federal  government  pur- 
chase the  remaining  uninhabited  coastal  is- 
lands to  protect  them  from  the  pressures  of 
private  land  developers.  Of  course,  that  idea 
ran  aground  on  hard  times  and  political  op- 
position from  coastal  communities  which 
would  have  lost  part  of  their  tax  bases. 

Another  part  of  the  dilemma  which  no 
one  discussed  was  that  placing  the  land 
under  federal  control  did  not  necessarily 
mean  it  would  be  protected.  In  1961  when 
the  Kennedy  administration  first  came  to 
power,  (as  today  under  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration) federal  officials  faced  rising 
demands  for  heavier  utilization  of  public 
land.  Public  ownership  docs  not  equal  wil- 
derness. To  have  placed  so  many  of  our  Is- 
lands under  one  owTiershlp  could  have 
placed  their  future  in  a  precarious  position. 
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At  least  with  many  of  them  under  private 
ownership  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  change 
in  national  policy  could  lead  to  simultane- 
ous changes  in  use  of  the  islands  all  at  one 
time.  Diverse  ownership  seems  to  offer 
greater  protection  than  often-fickle  federal 
policy. 

The  present  version  of  the  bill  provides  a 
rare  combination  of  environmental  protec- 
tion, lower  federal  spending  and  less  federal 
interference  in  local  affairs.  It  could  appeal 
to  both  New  Englanders  and  Westerners,  to 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  to  developers 
and  conservationists.  It  does  not  block  de- 
velopment of  private  land,  but  it  makes  it 
clear  that  any  developer  will  have  to  bear 
the  full  cost  alone. 

We  hope  Sens.  Nunn  and  Mattingly  waste 
no  time  in  joining  Chafee  as  co-sponsors, 
and  we  hope  that  Rep.  Ginn  lends  his  name 
to  it  when  it  crosses  to  the  House. 

(Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record.  July  3. 

19811 

Barrier  Isles  Protected 

When  you  get  William  Buckley  and  Albert 
Shanker  working  the  same  side  of  the 
street,  something  really  special  must  be 
afoot.  Buckley,  the  conservative  columnist, 
and  Shanker,  the  union  spokesman  for 
teachers,  don't  usually  see  eye-to-eye  on 
anything  of  substance. 

Buckley,  Shanker  and  a  number  of  promi- 
nent Americans  in  a  variety  of  disciplines 
are,  however,  on  the  same  team  when  it 
comes  to  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act. 
a  thoughtful  and  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation. 

"This  bill,"  said  Laurence  Rockefeller, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  Americans  for  the 
Coast  and  Barrier  Islands  Coalition,  "repre- 
sents a  special  blend  of  fiscal  conservatism 
and  resource  conservation  for  an  outstand- 
ing cause— the  protection  of  America's  re- 
maining unspoiled  barrier  islands. " 

A  key  provision  of  the  legislation  is  that  it 
prohibits  new  federal  expenditures  and  fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  including  grants. 
loans,  loan  guarantees  and  insurance. 

Charles  Ravenel,  the  Charleston,  S.C.  in- 
vestment banker,  called  the  legislation  "a 
tax-saving  instrument,  a  deficit  shrinking 
move,  a  government  regulation  reduction 
and  a  government  decentralization  action." 
He  estimated  that  the  federal  government 
spent  $750  million  on  barrier  island  develop- 
ment over  the  past  three  years. 

Certainly,  subsidizations  of  that  level  run 
counter  to  the  Reagan  Administration's  phi- 
losophy of  frugality  and  less  bureaucratic 
investment  in  the  private  sector. 

Ellen  Kelly,  representing  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  America,  stressed  that  point  when 
she  said,  "In  this  day  when  services  are 
being  cut  for  the  less  affluent,  there  is 
much  less  reason  for  the  more  affluent  to 
be  underwritten  partially  by  the  taxpayers." 

Fiscal  considerations  aside,  the  legislation 
has  environmental  merit  in  that  it  would 
put  a  brake  on  federally  subsidized  develop- 
ment of  the  barrier  islands  and,  additional- 
ly, would  require  periodic  assessments  of 
coastal  barrier  resources  with  a  view  to- 
wards their  orderly  conservation. 

Please  note,  the  legislation  does  not  affect 
the  legal  availability  of  mortgages  or  the 
abilities  of  local  governments  and  private 
concerns  to  authorize  or  carry  out  develop- 
ment of  the  islands. 

The  proposed  act  affects  a  42-mlle  stretch 
in  South  Carolina,  embodying  30,000  acres. 
Included  are  Kiawah,  St.  Helena,  St.  Phil- 
lips  and   Daufuskie   Islands.    The   Coastal 


Barrier  Resources  Act  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal which  gives  fiscal  conservatives  and 
environmentalists  an  intriguing  opportunity 
to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

tProm  the  Morehead  City  (N.C.)  News 

Times.  July  9,  19811 

Savings  Islands,  Money 

Introduced  in  Congress  in  April  was  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act,  H.R.  3252. 
The  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  di- 
rectly affect  North  Carolina,  therefore  it's 
important  that  we  know  what  the  bill's 
about. 

Primarily,  it  would  bar  federal  funds  (our 
tax  dollars)  from  going  into  residential  and 
commercial  development  of  undeveloped 
barrier  islands  of  the  East  and  Gulf  coasts. 

It  might  be  argued  that,  excepting  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Cape  Lookout  National  Parks, 
all  of  our  state's  barrier  islands  are  devel- 
oped, therefore  the  bill  would  not  affect  us. 
There  undoubtedly  are,  however,  along  our 
300-mile  coastline,  small  islands  on  which 
no  structures  have  been  built,  that  could  be 
classified  as  barrier  islands.  As  the  hunt  for 
waterfront  property  intensifies,  they  could 
become  prime  targets  for  exploitation. 

Laurence  Rockefeller,  testifying  in  June 
on  H.R.  3252  before  the  House  subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation, 
says  the  bill  does  NOT  do  the  following: 

1.  It  does  not  affect  develor>ed  barrier  is- 
lands (such  as  Bogue  Banks). 

2.  It  does  not  affect  structures  in  undevel- 
oped island  areas.  Present  residents  will  con- 
tinue to  get  federal  aid  such  as  flood  insur- 
ance. 

3.  The  bill  reduces  government  benefits 
rather  than  imposing  regulations. 

4.  It  does  not  affect  state  Coastal  Zone 
Management  programs. 

5.  It  does  not  affect  legal  availability  of 
mortgages. 

6.  Local  governments  may  authorize  devel- 
opment, but  no  federal  funding  would  be 
available. 

Delaware  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Evans 
Jr.,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  says  that 
in  1978  and  1979  claims  under  the  federal 
flood  insurance  program,  in  high-hazard 
coastal  zones,  exceeded  premiums  paid  by  a 
ratio  of  more  than  3  to  1.  The  bill  would  bar 
new  flood  insurance  policies  for  undevel- 
oped islands.  Subsidies  for  water-sewer  sys- 
tems and  highways  on  vulnerable  coastal  is- 
lands would  stop. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  for  land  pur- 
chases by  the  government,  prohibit  building 
on  the  islands,  or  restict  local  governments 
from  zoning  the  islands  for  development. 

"What  the  bill  does  say  is  that  if  you 
move  ahead,  you  do  so  at  your  own  financial 
risk  and  not  a  the  risk  of  the  American  tax- 
payer."  says  Evans.  Sen.  John  Chafee, 
Rhode  Island,  a  bill  sponsor,  says,  "The  bill 
does  not  prohibit  anybody  from  doing  any- 
thing. If  they  want  to  build  a  hotel,  that's 
fine.  We're  just  saying  we're  not  going  to 
subsidize  It  " 

Students  of  coastal  erosion  told  Congress 
last  year  that  many  island  developments  are 
disasters  waiting  to  happen  because  no  man- 
made  structure  can  stand  up  to  an  assault  of 
an  Atlantic  hurricane. 

The  bill  will  affect  about  a  third  of  2,700 
miles  of  island  shoreline. 

Apprehension  has  been  expressed  locally 
about  the  proposed  legislation  and  in  some 
cases  has  generated  organized  expression 
against  it.  If  the  bill  is  enacted  as  it  now 
stands,  that  is  unwarranted. 

Why  should  taxpayers  on  mainland 
United  States  pay  to  put  back  a  hotel  built 


on  an  island  that  a  storm  washes  away?  The 
proposed  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act  pro- 
hibits federal  participation  in  such  NEW  en- 
terprises. It  maintains  assistance  for  energy, 
channel  dredging,  air  and  water  navigation 
aids,  emergency  disaster  assistance  and  per- 
mits issuance  of  federal  permits  for  dredg- 
ing projects,  sewage  disposal,  etc.  It's  just 
not  going  to  put  in  money.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  could  save  the  country  up  to  $5  bil- 
lion over  the  next  20  years,  save  lives  by 
keeping  the  innocent  seeker  of  waterfront 
property  of  hazardous  locations,  and  pre- 
serve the  island  environment  that  helps  re- 
generate the  commercial  and  sport-fishing 
industries. 

[Prom  the  Lexington  (N.C.)  Dispatch,  Jan. 

2.  19811 

Washed  Away 

Barrier  islands  like  those  in  the  beautiful 
Outer  Banks  along  North  Carolina's  coast 
can  be  delightful  places  to  live  and  play.  Un- 
fortunately, those  natural  strips  of  sand  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  coastline  are  also 
in  perpetual  danger  of  being  flooded  or 
eroded  by  the  sea. 

The  precarious  existence  of  barrier  islands 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  residents  and  com- 
mercial developers  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Atlantic  coasts,  from  Texas  to  Maine. 
But  according  to  a  report  by  the  Interior 
Department,  it  should  also  concern  the 
American  taxpayer.  Unless  federal  policy 
changes  about  the  development  of  these 
island  changes,  the  government  will  be  sad- 
dled with  the  expensive— and  unfair— re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  them  above  water. 

Barrier  islands  and  peninsulas  face  two  se- 
rious enemies.  Hurricanes  and  other  severe 
storms  can  produce  huge  tidal  surges  that 
wash  away  everything  in  their  path.  Two 
years  ago  a  storm  shifted  Oregon  Inlet,  and 
part  of  the  two-mile  bridge  between  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Ocracoke  collapsed  12  inches, 
cutting  off  vehicle  access.  Fortunately, 
heavily  populated  islands  like  Miami  Beach 
have  been  spared  the  wrath  of  major  storms 
in  recent  decades,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  any  autumn  a  billion-dollar 
storm  will  not  strike. 

An  even  more  certain  threat  to  the  islands 
is  the  gradual  erosion  of  their  shorelines, 
which,  unchecked,  guarantees  the  loss  of 
beachfront  houses  and  hotels.  Again  on  the 
Outer  Banks,  the  Cape  Hatteras  Light- 
house, a  national  landmark  far  more  impor- 
tant than  any  private  home  or  hotel,  faces 
the  imminent  danger  of  being  washed  into 
the  Atlanta  Ocean.  Just  a  few  years  ago  the 
lighthouse  was  hundreds  of  feet  from  the 
water,  but  now  tides  swirl  at  its  foundation. 

What  greater  proof  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  dangers  of  continued  develop- 
ment of  barrier  islands?  A  lighthouse  that 
once  was  a  mile  from  the  water  is  likely  any 
day  to  be  washed  away.  The  lighthouse 
hadn't  moved  an  inch:  it  is  the  ocean  that 
has  nibbled  and  gnawed  at  the  island's  sand. 

These  dangers  do  not  necessarily  require 
the  government  to  block  development  on 
barrier  islands.  What  seems  only  fair, 
though  is  that  those  who  benefit  from  the 
sea  also  bear  the  burden  of  defending 
against  it.  But  Washington  has  instead  con- 
sistenly  subsidized  private  shore  develop- 
ment and  encouraged  the  belief  that  it 
would  pick  up  the  pieces  after  a  disaster. 

Taxpayers,  those  of  us  300  miles  inland 
have  thus  made  huge  investments,  relative 
to  the  population  affected,  in  bridges  to  bar- 
rier islands  and  their  sewage  treatment 
plants.  There  is  now  political  pressure  to 
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spend  $50  million  to  replace  a  causeway 
near  Mobile.  Ala.,  that  was  destroyed  two 
years  ago  by  Hurricane  Frederick— a  cause- 
way that  serves  only  a  few  hundred  resi- 
dents of  the  Dauphin  Island  community. 
Closer  to  home,  the  sUte  of  North  Carolina 
has  authorized  $5  million  to  shore  up  the 
Bonner  Bridge  over  Oregon  Inlet.  Again, 
the  geologists  say  the  effort  is  futile.  This 
time,  however,  the  state  plans  not  only  to 
stabilize  the  bridge  but  to  throw  in  another 
$6  million  which,  added  to  $73  million  in 
federal  money,  is  supposed  to  stabilize  the 
inlet. 

Revising  the  government's  policies  toward 
the  barrier  islands— throwing  money  to  the 
waves  and  sponsoring  a  federal  flood  insur- 
ance program  that  charges  premiums  far 
below  the  expected  costs  of  rebuilding  after 
hurricanes— would  be  politically  difficult 
and,  some  people  argue,  injust  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  attracted  to  barrier  islands 
in  part  by  implicit  promises  of  federal  subsi- 
dy. Yet  surely  it  isn't  too  late  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  protecting  private  invest- 
ments that  already  exist,  and  fostering  new 
ones.  No  one  can  reasonably  ask  Miami 
Beach  to  pack  up  and  move.  But  billions  in 
future  liabilities  could  be  saved  by  charging 
realistic  insurance  premiums  on  new  con- 
struction, by  providing  incentives  for  insur- 
ance claimants  to  rebuild  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  by  shutting  off  federal  dollars  to  less 
developed  islands. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  government, 
neither  Raleigh  nor  Washington,  to  keep 
people  from  enjoying  expensively  main- 
tained barrier  islands.  By  the  same  token, 
the  government  has  no  responsibility  to  foot 
the  bill. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  Apr.  30.  1981] 
Coastal  Islands  Need  Protection 

Members  of  Congess  don't  often  get  the 
chance  to  appear  economy-minded  and  envi- 
ronmentally aware  at  the  same  time,  so 
they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  legislation  to  protect  the 
nation's  undeveloped  barrier  Islands. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  that 
would  curtail  federal  subsidies  for  develop- 
ing barrier  islands.  The  total  number  of  is- 
lands is  about  295,  ranging  in  size  from  50 
acres  to  more  than  100,000  acres.  Nine  are 
off  the  Connecticut  coast. 

One  of  the  bills— the  one  introduced  by 
Sen.  John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island  and  Rep. 
Tom  Evans  of  Delaware— would  end  most 
federal  money  available  to  subsidize  con- 
struction projects,  such  as  for  bridges,  roads 
and  water  pipelines,  as  well  as  for  flood  in- 
surance on  undeveloped  islands.  Existing  de- 
velopment would  not  be  affected. 

It  is  extravagantly  wasteful  for  the  feder- 
al government  to  pay  for  developing  fragile 
barrier  islands  and  then  to  help  pay  for  sub- 
sequent storm  damage  and  other  disaster 
relief. 

At  its  current  rate,  development  will  over- 
lake  the  remaining  unprotected  barrier  is- 
lands by  the  turn  of  the  century  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  to  taxpayers  of  about  $200  mil- 
lion a  year.  They  shouldn't  have  to  pick  up 
the  tab  so  that  the  well-to-do  can  build 
homes  and  condominiums  in  beautiful,  but 
hazardous,  areas. 

Further,  as  the  islands  are  developed, 
wildlife  habitats  are  destroyed  and  the  is- 
lands' recreation  potential  is  diminished. 

For  reasons  both  ecological  and  economi- 
cal, legislation  to  protect  barrier  islands 
should  be  passed  this-session. 
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[From  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 
May  4,  1981] 
Protecting  the  Coast 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  federal  aid  for  development 
of  barrier  islands. 

Legislation  filed  last  week  by  Sen.  John 
Chafee,  R-R.I..  and  Rep.  Tom  Evans,  R- 
Del.,  would  prevent  persons  seeking  to  build 
on  undeveloped  barrier  islands  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  ob- 
taining federal  aid.  Homes  already  built  on 
barrier  islands  could  still  be  covered  by  fed- 
eral flood  insurance  and  existing  communi- 
ties still  could  receive  aid.  But  not  new  de- 
velopment. 

Such  a  measure  is  long  overdue.  About  a 
third  of  the  barrier  shoreline  from  Maine  to 
Texas  already  is  developed,  another  third  is 
protected,  and  another  third  has  yet  to  be 
developed  and  should  be  protected. 

Barrier  beaches  and  Islands  which  protect 
the  coastline  should  be  protected  from  de- 
velopment, no  matter  how  attractive  the 
lure  of  having  beach  homes,  restaurants, 
marinas  or  other  development  on  them,  dis- 
turbing the  fragile  environment,  lessening 
protection  to  coastal  areas  and  prone  to  de- 
struction from  violent  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
storms. 

It  makes  no  sense  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  continue  assisting  the  construction 
of  bridges,  roads,  seawalls,  water  systems 
and  structures  on  these  islands  and  to 
insure  homes.  Yet  the  federal  government 
has  spent  millions  to  subsidize  such  under- 
takings—an estimated  $500  million  alone  t>e- 
tween  1976  and  1978. 

Gov.  Edward  J.  King  last  year  signed  a 
far-sighted  executive  order  to  discourage 
building  on  Massachusetts'  barrier  beaches. 
That  order  forbids  the  use  of  state  money 
and  state-administered  U.S.  grants  for  con- 
struction projects  that  would  encourage  de- 
velopment in  hazard-prone  barrier  beaches: 
allows  state  antierosion  projects  only  to 
keep  navigation  channels  open,  not  to  save 
beach  property:  says  the  state  will  not  ap- 
prove development  in  flood-prone  areas,  and 
will  make  barrier  beaches  the  state's  top  pri- 
ority when  buying  land  for  public  use. 

The  federal  government  should  have  a 
similar  policy.  Not  only  would  it  save  tax- 
payers' money,  it  also  would  help  protect 
the  coastline  and  could  save  lives.  Time  and 
again,  lives  are  lost  and  property  destroyed 
on  barrier  islands  during  major  coastal 
storms. 

The  Chafee-Evans  legislation  would  do 
much  to  protect  barrier  islands  from  devel- 
opment. Its  enactment  should  be  part  of  a 
change  in  federal  policy.* 


ANCIENT  INDIAN  LAND  CLAIMS 
ACT  OF  1982 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  February  9  of  this  year.  Sen- 
ator D'Amato  and  I  introduced  S. 
2084.  entitled  the  "Ancient  Indian 
Land  Claims  Act  of  1982."  which  was 
referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

This  bill,  we  believe,  provides  a  fair 
and  equitable  resolution  of  Indian 
claims  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
South  Carolina  arising  out  of  land 
transfers  alleged  to  have  violated  the 
provisions   of   the   Trade   and   Inter- 


course Act  of  1790.  These  claims  have 
clouded  the  titles  to  real  property  in 
several  Eastern  States,  and  thereby 
have  imposed  a  substantial  obstacle  to 
the  normal  conduct  of  commercial 
transactions. 

On  February  19,  the  South  Caroliria 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  S.  2084  and  its  compan- 
ion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
H.R.  5494.  I  ask  that  this  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Concurrent  Resolution 

(To  Memorialize  Congress  To  Enact  S.  2084 
and  H.R.  5494  Which  EsUblUh  the  An- 
cient Indian  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1982) 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly have  learned  that  companion  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  which 
establish  the  "Ancient  Indian  Lard  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1982  ":  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  is  S.  2084  and  the  number  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  H.R. 
5494:  and 

Whereas  these  bills  set  up  a  fair  and  con- 
sistent policy  with  respect  to  a  purported 
lack  of  congressional  approval  of  ancient 
Indian  land  transfers  and  further  mandate 
procedures  which  will  clear  the  title  to  lands 
subject  to  Indian  claims  in  the  states  of  New 
York  and  South  Carolina:  and 

Whereas  the  effects  of  this  bill  will  conse- 
quently be  felt  in  South  Carolina  where  cer- 
tain types  of  Indian  land  claims  are  present- 
ly pending;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  believe  that  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
State,  the  Indians  involved,  and  the  other 
interested  parties  to  such  claims  if  S.  2084 
and  H.R.  5494  are  enacted  into  law:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  members 
of  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly 
hereby  memorialize  Congress  to  enact 
United  States  Senate  Bill  2084  and  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Bill  5494 
which  establish  the  "Ancient  Indian  Land 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1982":  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  F>resident  of  _the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Congression- 
al Delegation  from  South  Carolina,  and  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  both  houses  of  the 
United  States  Congress.* 


ORDERS  AND  PROCEDURE  FOR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

recognition  of  certain  senators  on 
tomorrow 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  on  spe- 
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cial  orders  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each:  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter);  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy):  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  the  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd);  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  I  will 
advise  the  majority  leader  that  no 
such  order  has  been  entered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

ORDER  POR  TRAMSACnOIf  OP  ROCTINE  MORNING 
BOStmsSS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Senators  under  the  standing  order  and 
the  special  orders  just  provided  for  or 
the  yielding  back  of  that  time,  as  the 
case  may  be,  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  past  the  hour 
of  12  noon  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATOR  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
announce  that  on  tomorrow  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  so-called  Williams  resolution  at 
the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.,  at  which  time  a 
quorum  call  will  be  requested,  which 
will  go  live.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  lead- 
ership that  a  quorum  can  be  assem- 
bled and  the  Senate  can  begin  debate 
on  the  Williams  resolution  at  2  o'clock. 
The  Senate  will  continue  to  debate 
that  resolution  until  approximately  6 
p.m.  in  the  evening.  Senators,  once 
again,  are  urged  to  remain  on  the  floor 
during  the  continuation  of  that 
debate. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  142 

Prior  to  that  time,  Mr.  President, 
either  during  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  or 
during  the  time  thereafter  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Williams  resolution,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  a  Senate 
joint  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter)  for  himself  and  others. 
It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a 
roUcall  vote  on  this  measure.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  matter  has 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  that  procedure  on  his 
side. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  now  repeat 
the  plan  of  the  leadership  in  respect 
to  the  Williams  resolution.  The  out- 
line of  that  procedure  has  been  spread 


of  record  on  more  than  one  occasion 
and  has  been  committed  to  memoran- 
dum form  and  to  letters  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  on  numerous  occasions 
prior  to  t'his. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
at  least  one  item  on  the  Calendar  of 
General  Orders  that  is  cleared  for  pas- 
sage on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  to  Calendar  Order  No. 
439,  Senate  Resolution  83,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  say  that  we  are 
prepared  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  measure  at  this  time  if  it 
is  cleared  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  item  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing. 

RIKIZO  HIRANO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  83)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  intervention  by 
the  Office  of  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Power?  in  the  purge  of  Rikizo  Hirano. 
was  without  basis  or  justification,  improper 
and  in  violation  to  its  own  rules. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  very  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation, a  measure  of  mine  that  was 
recently  favorably  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
without  amendment.  Passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  83,  which  relates  to 
the  unfortunate  case  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Rikizo  Hirano,  a  former  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  in  the  Japanese 
Govemnient,  would  rectify  an  injus- 
tice that  has  existed  for  over  three 
decades;  an  injustice  that  tarnishes 
the  almost  unblemished  record  of  our 
reconstruction  efforts  in  postwar 
Japan. 

This  wrong  that  I  seek  to  redress  is 
an  old  one.  Soon  after  the  allied  occu- 
pation of  Japan,  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  Allied  Powers  (SCAP)  initi- 
ated a  series  of  rules  designed  to  purge 
undesirable  individuals  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  political  parties  of  Japan. 
As  prescribed  by  SCAP,  these  purges 
could  be  implemented  in  two  ways:  By 
either  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
or  by  the  Japanese  Government  itself. 

In  1947.  Mr.  Rikizo  Hirano  was  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Despite  his  high  visibility,  his  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  moderation  was 
well  known,  and  no  attempt  was  ever 


made  by  the  Supreme  Commander  to 
remove  him  from  participating  in  the 
Government.  However,  Mr.  Hirano  did 
have  political  enemies  within  the 
ruling  Japanese  Cabinet  who  twice  ini- 
tiated votes  against  him  in  order  to 
permanently  ostracize  him  from  public 
life.  Both  attempts  failed. 

In  January  1948,  his  political  oppo- 
nents forced  yet  a  third  vote  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  bare  5- 
to-4  majority.  The  vote,  however,  was 
tainted  by  controversy.  Immediately 
afterwards,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
publicly  confessed  that  his  vote  to 
purge  Mr.  Hirano  was  the  result  of 
pressures  brought  to  bear  on  him  by 
the  political  opponents  of  this  out- 
standing Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Hirano  sought  redress  in  the 
Japanese  courts,  seeking  to  effect  the 
protection  of  due  process  that  we  in 
this  country  have  always  enjoyed.  On 
February  2.  1948,  the  Tokyo  District 
Court  granted  him  the  equivalent  of 
an  injunction,  permanently  suspend- 
ing the  purge  order. 

The  matter  automatically  went 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Japan, 
but  the  court  was  never  permitted  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  case,  for  an 
official  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mand ordered  the  Japanese  High 
Court  to  reverse  the  ruling  of  the 
lower  tribunal.  No  reason  was  ever 
given  for  the  arbitrary  SCAP  directive 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  violation  of  its 
own  rules  against  interfering  with  the 
Japanese  legal  system  on  domestic 
matters.  Nevertheless,  citing  the 
SCAP  directive,  the  Japanese  Supreme 
Court  immediately  reversed  the  lower 
court  ruling,  thus  reinstating  the 
purge  order  which  permanently  dis- 
qualified Mr.  Hirano  from  holding 
public  office,  and  imposed  on  him  the 
stigma  of  dishonor  that  he  unnecessar- 
ily carried  for  over  34  years. 

Mr.  Hirano,  who  had  valiantly  devot- 
ed a  major  portion  of  his  later  life  to 
redressing  this  indignity,  passed  away 
last  December.  His  last  wish,  literally 
his  last  words,  were  concerned  with  his 
gallant  quest  to  redeem  his  good  name 
and  to  erase  the  one  blot  from  an  oth- 
erwise exemplary  an  outstanding 
career. 

For  after  that  one  unfortunate  inci- 
dent, Mr.  Hirano  continued  to  remain 
active  in  agricultural  affairs  through  a 
variety  of  activities.  He  was  the  found- 
er and  president  of  Nikkan  Nogyo 
Shimbun,  a  journal  which  addresses 
the  agricultural  problems  of  Japan 
and  the  world.  His  other  publications 
include  a  Japanese  translation  of 
"World  Without  Hunger,"  by  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvillp  Free- 
man, with  whom  he  met  in  1968  to  dis- 
cuss food  problems;  and  a  book  enti- 
tled "New  Trials  for  Japanese  Agricul- 
ture," which  was  published  in  1971. 

Despite  his  advanced  age  and  ill 
health.  Mr.  Hirano  also  traveled  ex- 
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tensively.  In  1976,  he  visited  Korea, 
where  a  series  of  his  lectures  attracted 
audiences  totaling  50.000  people,  and 
in  1977,  he  met  with  then  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland  to 
discuss  both  food  policy  and  the  200- 
nautical-mile  boundary. 

In  appreciation  for  Mr.  Hirano's  con- 
tribution to  the  world  of  agriculture,  a 
monument  was  erected  in  his  honor  in 
his  home  precinct.  The  fact  that  this 
edifice  was  built  with  donations  from 
1,400  farmers  makes  it  a  fitting  testi- 
monial to  an  individual  whose  lifetime 
had  been  selflessly  dedicated  to  public 
service  on  behalf  of  that  occupational 
group. 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  the  only 
forum  that  exists  in  this  country  or 
Japan  to  properly  redress  this  grave 
injustice.  By  resolution  of  this  body, 
we  can  reafffirm  that  in  postwar 
Japan,  our  intention  was  to  encourage 
establishment  of  a  society  governed  by 
the  rule  of  law  and  founded  on  the 
principles  of  fundamental  fairness.  In 
this,  we  most  assuredly  succeeded,  for 
today,  Japan  has  a  firm  heritage  of  de- 
mocracy that  is  viewed  with  pride  by 
all  members  of  the  world  community. 
By  acknowledging  the  wrong  that  has 
been  perpetrated  against  Rikizo 
Hirano,  we  will  be  enhaaicing  our  own 
national  integrity  while  restoring  the 
honor  that  he  so  greatly  cherished  in 
life  and  so  richly  deserves  in  death. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  af- 
firmatively on  Senate  Resolution  83  so 
as  to  pay  proper  homage  to  the 
memory  of  a  virtuous  man  and  an  up- 
standing public  servant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  83 

Whereas  in  1947.  the  Honorable  Rikizo 
Hirano  was  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  a  member  of  the 
Japanese  Diet;  and 

Whereas  recently  released  American  mili- 
tary records  of  the  occupation  of  Japan  fol- 
lowing the  Second  World  War  reveal  that— 

(1)  Rikizo  Hirano  was  effectively  purged 
from  his  positions  as  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  as  a  member  of  the  Diet  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  result  of 
the  intervention  against  its  own  rules,  by 
the  Office  of  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers  (SCAP)  in  che  Japanese 
judicial  process,  and 

(2)  the  intervention  of  SCAP  was  without 
basis  or  justification  in  that  it  violated  the 
Allies'  duty  to  respect  the  Japanese  judicial 
process  in  the  Japanese  administration  of 
the  purges,  and  to  carry  out  the  task  of 
teaching  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
justice;  and 

Whereas,  the  result  of  the  purge  was  to 
subject  Mr.  Hirano  to  public  scorn,  humilia- 
tion, and  loss  of  honor,  as  \je\\  as  loss  of 
public  office:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  in  recognition  of  the  egre- 
gious harm  inflicted  upon  Rikizo  Hirano  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Office  of  SCAP  in 


the  Japanese  Judicial  process,  resulting  in 
his  being  purged,  and.  in  recognition  of 
Rikizo  Hirano's  distinguished  career  of 
public  service  in  the  affairs  of  agriculture, 
wherein  his  contributions  have  been  lauded 
throughout  the  agricultural  world,  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Intervention  of 
the  office  of  SCAP  resulting  in  the  purge  of 
Rikizo  Hirano  In  1947  was  without  basis  or 
justification.  Improper  and  in  violation  of  its 
own  rules,  and  that  all  records  of  all  United 
States  Government  agencies  Involved 
should  be  corrected  to  clear  Rikizo  Hirano 
of  any  wrongdoing  and  to  restore  the  honor 
and  repuUtion  of  Rikizo  Hirano  to  their 
rightful  standing  In  his  country  and  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain 
other  matters  that  may  be  dealt  with 
at  this  time,  I  believe  routinely. 


MILWAUKEE       RAILROAD       AND 
ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD 

AMENDMENT  ACTTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  corrected  copy  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  415,  S.  1879,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structuring Act  and  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance 
Act  and  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  corrected 
version. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  1879)  to  amend  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  and  the  Rock 
Island  Transition  and  Employee  Assistance 
Act  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  lines  of 
bankrupt  carriers  to  provide  for  continued 
rail  service  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Milwau- 
kee Railroad  and  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Amendments  Act". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  con- 
tinue the  effort  by  Congress  to  assure  serv- 
ice over  the  lines  of  bankrupt  rail  carriers  in 
instances  where  rail  carriers  are  willing  to 
provide  service  over  such  lines  and  financial- 
ly responsible  persons  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  lines  for  continued  rail  oper- 
ations. 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  it 
Is  in  the  public  interest— 


(1)  to  clarify  the  Commission's  existing 
authority  to  consider  purchase  applications 
and  to  Issue  orders  Involving  temporary  au- 
thority; 

(2)  to  establish  procedures  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  sale  of  lines  of  bankrupt 
carriers  to  financially  responsible  persons  in 
instances  where  the  line  has  been  aban- 
doned by  the  bankrupt  carrier  or  service  is 
not  being  provided  by  such  carrier,  and  the? 
prospective  purchaser  seeks  to  provide  rail 
service  over  such  line  or  lines:  and 

(3)  that  procedures  set  forth  In  this  Act  be 
utilized  to  provide  a  practicable  means  for 
preserving  rail  service,  thus  benefiting  ship- 
pers, employees,  and  the  economies  of  the 
States  In  which  any  such  bankrupt  rail  car- 
rier operates,  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing safeguards  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  rail  carrier  by  requir- 
ing payment  of  a  reasonable  purchase  price. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MILWAUKEE  RAILROAD 
RESTRUCTURING  ACT 

Sec  4.  Section  n(b)  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
915(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•(3)(A)  Any  financially  responsible  person 
seeking  to  purchase  a  line  or  lines  of  a  bank- 
rupt rail  carrier  no  longer  operating  as  a 
common  carrier,  or  a  line  or  lines  of  a  bank- 
rupt carrier  over  which  no  service  Is  being 
provided  by  such  carrier,  may  submit  to  the 
ComjTilsslon  an  application  for  purchase  of 
such  line  or  lines  if  It  (I)  Intends  to  provide 
rail  operations  over  the  line,  (li)  has  made  a 
bona  fide  offer  to  purchase  at  a  price  assert- 
ed to  be  reasonable,  and  (ill)  such  offer  has 
been  rejected  by  the  trustee.  A  copy  of  any 
application  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  simultaneously  filed 
with  the  bankruptcy  court. 

•(B)  The  Commission  shall  determine, 
within  15  days  after  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, whether  a  financially  responsible 
person  has  made  a  bona  fide  offer  to  pur- 
chase a  line  or  lines  of  a  bankrupt  rail  carri- 
er, as  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  and  whether  such  offer  has  been 
rejected  by  the  trustee. 

•(C)  If  the  parties  at  any  time  agree  on 
the  amount  of  compensation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  line  or  lines  of  a  bankrupt  rail 
carrier,  a  request  for  approval  of  the  sale 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Conunission  and  with 
the  bankruptcy  court.  If  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  on  the  amount  oT  compensa- 
tion, either  party  may  request,  within  30 
days  after  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  that  the  Commission  determine 
a  reasonable  purchase  price  for  the  line  or 
lines.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, a  reasonable  price  shall  be  not  less 
than  net  liquidation  value  of  such  line  or 
lines,  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  make  its  determina- 
tion within  60  days  of  the  request  by  a  party 
under  ,'hls  subparagraph.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Commission  shall  be  binding 
upon  both  parties,  subject  to  court  review  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph, except  that  the  person  who  has  of- 
fered to  purchase  the  line  or  lines  may  with- 
draw the  offer  within  10  days  of  the  Com- 
mission's determination. 

••(D)  The  Commission  shall  require,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  use  of  the 
employees  who  would  normally  have  per- 
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formed  work  in  connection  with  a  railroad 
line  or  lines  subject  to  a  sale  under  this 
paragraph. 

••(E)  The  Commission  shall,  within  15  days 
of  a  determination  under  subparagraph  <C) 
of  this  paragraph,  transmit  to  the  bankrupt- 
cy court  such  determination,  unless  the 
offer  is  withdrawn  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph <C)  of  this  paragraph.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  shall  approve  the  sale  within 
60  days  so  long  as  the  purchase  price  is  not 
less  than  that  required  as  a  constitutional 
minimum  for  the  line  or  lines. 

•'(P)  No  purchaser  of  a  line  or  lines  sold 
under  this  paragraph  may  discontinue  serv- 
ice on  or  transfer  such  line  or  lines  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  4th  year  after  consummation 
of  the  purchase. 

"(G)  The  Commission  shall,  within  45 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mil- 
waukee R&llroad  and  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Amendments  Act,  prescribe  any  regulations 
and  procedures  which  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

■•(H)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
'financially  responsible  person'  means  a 
person,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  (or  combination  thereof)  who  is  ca- 
pable of  paying  the  price  of  a  line  or  lines 
proposed  to  be  purchased  and  of  covering 
expenses  associated  with  providing  service 
over  the  line  or  lines  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  4  years  after  the  commencement  of 
such  service. 

"(I)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  only  to  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  as 
defined  In  section  103(5)  of  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  1003(5)).". 

ROCK  ISLAifD  TRANSITION  AND  EMPLOYEE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  AMENDKENTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  122(a)  of  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  1017(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Com- 
mission shall  have  authority  to  authorize 
continued  rail  service  under  this  section 
over  the  lines  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
until  the  disposition  of  the  properties  of  the 
estate  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.". 

CONTRACT  RATES 

Sec.  6.  Section  10713(k)(l)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  paper)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
but  not  including  wood  pulp,  wood  chips, 
pulpwood.  or  paper)". 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.". 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  824 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amenciment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  proposes  an 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  824. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  insert  the  following  immediate- 
ly after  line  25: 

"(D)  If  more  than  one  application  is  filed 
with  the  Commission  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  for  the  same  or 
overlapping  lines  or  portions  of  such  lines, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  the  order 
in  which  applicants  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  line,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  this  paragraph.  The  Commission 
shall  make  its  determination  based  upon 
which  offer  will  best  serve  the  public  inter- 
est.'•. 

On  page  9.  line  21,  strike  •(£) "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(F)". 

On  page  10,  line  1.  strike  '(D) "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  •'(£)". 

On  page  10,  line  6,  strike  '(E)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(F)". 

On  page  10.  line  16,  strike  "(F)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(G)'. 

On  page  10,  line  20.  strike  •(G)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■(H)". 

On  page  11.  line  1.  strike  "(H)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '(I)"'. 

On  page  11.  line  17,  insert  '(a) "  immedi- 
ately before  "Section  122(a)". 

On  page  11,  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  23: 

■'(b)  Section  120(a)  of  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  1015(a))  is  amended  by  striking  ■2- 
year  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "S-year  ". 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  provides  for  the  situa- 
tion where  more  than  one  application 
is  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  set  the  purchase  price 
for  the  same  or  overlapping  lines  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  Specifically, 
it  provides  that  where  the  Commission 
receives  more  than  one  such  applica- 
tion, it  shall  decide  which  application 
to  process  first  on  the  basis  of  which 
application  best  serves  the  public  in- 
terest. 

My  amendment  also  extends  by  1 
year  the  Commission's  authority  to 
order  directed  service  over  the  Rock 
Island's  commuter  lines  in  Chicago. 
This  extension  is  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  the  RTA,  which  is  operating 
the  lines,  and  the  trustee  of  the  Rock 
Island  to  negotiate  the  final  details  of 
an  agreement  to  transfer  the  lines  to 
RTA.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  824)  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am.  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  acting 
today  on  S.  1879.  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  an  effort  to  promote  contin- 
ued rail  service  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  Midwest. 

Those  of  us  representing  States  that 
were  formerly  served  by  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  know  how  essential 
freight  rail  service  is  to  the  economic 
health  of  our  States.  In  Kansas  alone, 
the  Rock  served  nearly  40  percent  of 


the  total  commercial  grain  storage  ca- 
pacity. If  the  farmers  who  use  rail 
service  are  forced  to  switch  to  trucks, 
the  per  bushel  cash  price  offered  to 
them  will  be  reduced  by  5  to  17  cents. 

Since  the  demise  of  the  Rock  Island 
many  other  rail  carriers  have  helped 
fill  the  gap  by  operating  under  tempo- 
rary authority  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  In  the  mean- 
time, carriers  who  are  interested  in 
purchasing  portions  of  the  old  Rock 
Island  have  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  trustee  of  the  bankrupt  Rock 
Island  estate.  Unfortunately,  the  par- 
ties to  these  negotiations  have  been 
unable  to  agree  to  an  acceptable  pur- 
chase price.  The  impasse  in  negotia- 
tions has  already  resulted  in  the  ter- 
mination of  service  over  a  750-mile 
stretch  of  the  Rock  Island  Line  being 
operated  under  temporary  authority 
by  the  Oklahoma-Kansas-Texas  Rail- 
road. While  I  hope  that  negotiations 
between  the  OKT  and  the  trustee  for 
purchase  of  this  line  will  continue,  the 
fact  remains  that  nearly  2  years  have 
passed  since  Congress  passed  the  origi- 
nal Rock  Island  bill  which  was  intend- 
ed to  expedite  the  sale  of  the  viable 
line.  The  bottom  line  is  that  service 
has  discontinued,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  shippers,  jobless  rail  employ- 
ees and  Rock  Island  creditors. 

When  Rock  Island  legislation  was 
enacted  by  the  96th  Congress,  there 
were  hopes  that  the  trustee  and  the 
creditors  would  try  to  sell  all  the  prop- 
erty as  soon  as  possible.  Unfortunate- 
ly, out  of  3.500  miles  of  lines  that  were 
expected  to  be  transferred,  only  300 
miles  have  actually  been  sold.  This  has 
occurred  even  though  most  Rock 
Island  properties  are  of  little  or  no 
value  for  use  other  than  as  a  railroad, 
and,  generally,  there  is  only  one  carri- 
er wishing  to  purchase  a  line  segment. 

Negotiations  have  not  succeeded 
principally  because  of  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  value  of  the  rail 
lines  the  carriers  seek  to  purchase. 
Unless  we  establish  a  forum  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  unique  public  interest 
in  continued  rail  service,  we  will  suffer 
economic  dislocations  and  inefficien- 
cies throughout  the  Midwest.  There- 
fore, this  bill  establishes  a  procedure 
whereby  either  party  involved  in  the 
negotiations  can  ask  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  establish  a 
purchase  price  for  the  line  which  will 
become  binding  unless  the  offeror 
withdraws  his  offer  within  10  days  of 
the  Commission  decision. 

I  recognize  that  the  creditors  have  a 
special  interest  in  being  compensated 
in  accordance  with  the  just  compensa- 
tion requirements  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  bill  ade- 
quately accommodates  this  need  by 
providing  for  court  review  of  the  ICC's 
determination  of  the  value  of  the  line 
to  insure  that  there  is  no  consitutional 
violEttion.  During  Commerce  Commit- 
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tee  hearings  on  this  bill,  both  the  ICC 
and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion testified  in  support  of  the  bill  and 
in  support  of  its  constitutionality.  In 
addition,  the  Justice  Department  has 
indicated  that  it  has  no  objection  to  S. 
1879. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
support  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  full  Senate  in  moving  forward 
with  this  legislation.  I  have  a  minor 
amendment  to  offer  to  this  bill  today, 
and  it  has  been  cleared.  It  deals  with 
the  procedure  for  the  ICC  to  follow  in 
the  event  of  competing  purchase 
offers  for  a  portion  of  the  Rock  Island 
Line  and  the  ICC's  authority  to  order 
directed  service  over  commuter  lines.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  act  quickly  on  this 
much  needed  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  say  that  this  Senator  appreciates 
the  fine  work  performed  by  my  col- 
league from  Kansas,  Senator  Kasse- 
baum, and  by  other  Senators  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  ushering  this 
bill  through  committee  and  onto  the 
floor  in  such  timely  fashion.  The 
speedy  manner  in  which  this  bill  was 
handled  indicates  the  degree  of  urgen- 
cy that  we  are  confronted  with  out  in 
the  grain  producing  States. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  com- 
menced bankruptcy  proceedings  in 
March  of  1975,  shortly  after  President 
Ford  took  office.  Passage  of  time  has 
been  marked  by  intricate  legal  and  po- 
litical maneuvering,  culminating  this 
very  day  in  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion regarding  the  Rock  Island  Transi- 
tion and  Employee  Assistance  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  in  1980. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  most  of 
you  that  Kansas  and  other  Midwest- 
em  States  produce  a  large  volume  of 
grain  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Suffice  it  to  say  that  rail  service 
has  grown  to  play  a  very  large  role  in 
our  system  of  transportation,  and  that 
it  has  proved  especially  viable  as  a 
means  of  transporting  these  agricul- 
tural conunodlties. 

Having  been  on  agricultural  conmiit- 
tees  in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
for  the  past  21  years,  this  Senator  can 
say  with  confidence  that  the  effects  of 
permanent  abandonment  of  rail  serv- 
ice would  be  devastating  to  farmers 
and  farm  communities.  And  agricul- 
ture is  certainly  not  the  only  industry 
affected  by  rail  service;  it  does  happen, 
however,  that  the  increased  transpor- 
tation costs  stemming  from  alternative 
modes  of  transportation  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  markets,  nor  passed  on 
in  their  entirety  to  consumers.  Mr. 
President,  in  this  economic  climate,  we 
cannot  ask  the  farmers,  already  sad- 
dled by  exorbitant  interest  rates,  to 
bear  the  financial  burdens  attendant 
to  abandonment  of  rail  service  in  the 
farm  areas. 

Increased  transportation  costs  are 
not  the  only  effect  of  rail  abandon- 


ments. Some  commodities,  because  of 
unique  physical  or  marketing  charac- 
teristics, will  not  be  able  to  be  moved 
at  all.  Furthermore,  movement  of 
those  commodities  capable  of  being 
moved  by  truck  will  result  in  further 
deterioration  of  our  Nation's  highways 
and  more  inefficient  use  of  our  limited 
supply  of  fuels.  In  short,  secondary  re- 
verberations will  be  felt  throughout 
the  economy. 

Mr.  F»resident,  some  of  us  have  been 
saying  for  years  now  that  we  will  do 
everything  that  is  feasible  to  insure 
the  future  of  rail  service  in  the  Mid- 
west. We  are  not  now  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment to  step  in  and  run  the  rail- 
road—or bail  it  out  of  bankrupt  status. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  establish  a 
procedure  to  facilitiate  the  purchase 
of  lines  by  willing  and  able  carriers  or 
shippers  so  that  continued  rail  service 
can  be  provided. 

In  light  of  today's  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  this  Senator  recognizes  that 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill  must 
be  addressed.  There  is  potential  for  ar- 
guing that  we  are  creating  the  possi- 
bility of  a  constitutionally  prohibited 
taking  of  the  property  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy estate.  In  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion, there  is  ample  protection  that  the 
trustee  will  receive  the  constitutional- 
ly guaranteed  minimum  for  all  proper- 
ty that  is  sold. 

Mr.  P»resident,  this  is  not  a  compli- 
cated bill.  It  simply  provides  that 
when  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  and 
interested  purchasers  are  not  able  to 
successfully  negotiate  a  purchase 
price,  the  ICC  can  establish  a  price 
upon  application  of  the  interested  pur- 
chaser. This  bill  strengthens  the  previ- 
ous legislative  scheme  and  will  hope- 
fully help  bring  al)out  an  end  to  this  7- 
year-old  Rock  Island  controversy.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  1879 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Milwaukee  Rail- 
road tmd  Rock  Island  Railroad  Amendments 
Act". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  con- 
tinue the  effort  by  Congress  to  assure  serv- 
ice over  the  lines  of  bankrupt  rail  carriers  in 
instances  where  rail  carriers  are  willing  to 
provide  service  over  such  lines  and  financial- 
ly responsible  persons  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  lines  for  continued  rail  oper- 
ations. 

FINDING 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  fimls  that  it 
is  in  the  public  interest— 

(1)  to  clarify  the  Commission's  existing 
authority  to  consider  purchase  applications 


and  to  issue  orders  involving  temporary  au- 
thority: 

(2)  to  establish  procedures  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  sale  of  lines  of  bankrupt 
carriers  to  financially  responsible  persons  in 
instances  where  the  line  has  been  aban- 
doned by  the  bankrupt  carrier  or  ser\'ice  is 
not  being  provided  by  such  carrier,  and  the 
prospective  purchaser  seeks  to  provide  rail 
service  over  such  line  or  lines;  and 

(3)  that  procedures  set  forth  in  this  Act  be 
utilized  to  provide  a  practicable  means  for 
preserving  rail  service,  thus  benefiting  ship- 
pers, employees,  and  the  economies  of  the 
States  in  which  any  such  bankrupt  rail  car- 
rier operates,  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing safeguards  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt  rail  carrier  by  requir- 
ing payment  of  a  reasonable  purchase  price. 

amendments  to  THE  MILWAUKEE  RAILROAD 
RESTRUCTURING  ACT 

Sec  4.  Section  17(b)  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
915(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  <3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(3)(A)  Any  financially  responsible  person 
seeking  to  purchase  a  line  or  lines  of  a  bank- 
rupt rail  carrier  no  longer  operating  as  a 
common  carrier,  or  a  line  or  lines  of  a  bank- 
rupt carrier  over  which  no  service  is  being 
provided  by  such  carrier,  may  submit  to  the 
Commission  an  application  for  purchase  of 
such  line  or  lines  if  it  (i)  intends  to  provide 
rail  operations  over  the  line,  (ii)  has  made  a 
bona  fide  offer  to  purchase  at  a  price  assert- 
ed to  be  reasonable,  and  (iii)  such  offer  has 
been  rejected  by  the  trustee.  A  copy  of  any 
application  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  simultaneously  filed 
with  the  bankruptcy  court. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  determine, 
within  15  days  after  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, whether  a  financially  responsible 
person  has  made  a  bona  fide  offer  to  pur- 
chase a  line  or  lines  of  a  bankrupt  rail  carri- 
er, as  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  and  whether  such  offer  has  been 
rejected  by  the  trustee. 

•(C)  If  the  parties  at  any  time  agree  on 
the  amount  of  compensation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  line  or  lines  of  a  bankrupt  rail 
carrier,  a  request  for  approval  of  the  sale 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  with 
the  bankruptcy  court.  If  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  on  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion, either  party  may  request,  within  30 
days  after  the  determination  pf  the  Com- 
mission under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  that  the  Commission  determine 
a  reasonable  purchase  price  for  the  line  or 
lines.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, a  reasonable  price  shall  be  not  less 
than  net  liquidation  value  of  such  line  or 
lines,  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  make  its  determina- 
tion within  60  days  of  the  request  by  a  party 
under  this  subparagraph.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Commission  shall  be  binding 
upon  both  parties,  subject  to  court  review  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (F)  of  this  para- 
graph, except  that  the  person  who  has  of- 
fered to  purchase  the  line  or  lines  may  with- 
draw the  offer  within  10  days  of  the  Com- 
mission's determination. 

■•<D)  If  more  than  one  application  is  filed 
with  the  Commission  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  for  the  same  or 
overlapping  lines  or  portions  of  such  lines, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  the  order 
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in  which  applicants  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  line,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  this  paragraph.  The  Commission 
shall  make  its  determination  based  upon 
which  offer  will  best  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. 

"(E)  The  Commission  shall  require,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  use  of  the 
employees  who  would  normally  have  per- 
formed work  in  connection  with  a  railroad 
line  or  lines  subject  to  a  sale  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(P)  The  Commission  shall,  within  15  days 
of  a  determination  under  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph,  transmit  to  the  bankrupt- 
cy court  such  determination,  unless  the 
offer  is  withdrawn  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph <C)  of  this  paragraph.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  shall  approve  the  sale  within 
60  days  so  long  as  the  purchase  price  is  not 
less  than  that  required  as  a  constitutional 
minimum  for  the  line  or  lines. 

"(G)  No  purchaser  of  a  line  or  lines  sold 
under  this  paragraph  may  discontinue  serv- 
ice on  or  transfer  such  line  or  lines  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  4th  year  after  consummation 
of  the  purchase. 

"(H)  The  Commission  shall,  within  45 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  and  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Amendments  Act,  prescribe  any  regulations 
and  procedures  which  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(I)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
financially  responsible  person'  means  a 
person,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  (or  combination  thereof)  who  is  ca- 
pable of  paying  the  price  of  a  line  or  lines 
proposed  to  be  purchased  and  of  covering 
expenses  associated  with  providing  service 
over  the  line  or  lines  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  4  years  after  the  commencement  of 
such  service.". 

ROCK  ISLAND  TRANSITION  AND  E3IPLOYEE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  122(a)  of  the  Rock 
Island  Transition  and  Employee  Assistance 
Act  (4S  U.S.C.  1017(a))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  author- 
ize continued  rail  service  under  this  section 
over  the  lines  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
until  the  disposition  of  the  properties  of  the 
estate  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.". 

(b)  Section  120(a)  of  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  1015(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "2- 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3-year". 

CONTRACT  RATES 

Sec.  6.  Section  10713(k)(l)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  paper)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
",  but  not  including  wood  pulp,  wood  chips, 
pulpwood,  or  paper)". 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  PTA  MEMBERSHIP 
MONTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105, 
a  resolution  proclaiming  October  1982, 
as  National  PTA  Membership  Month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (S-J.  Res.  105)  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  October  1981  as  National 
P.T.A.  Membership  Month'",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendments:  Page  2,  Une  3, 
strike  out  "1981  ",  and  insert:  "1982". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  October  1982  as  Nation- 
al P.T.A.  Membership  Month'". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Resident.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  PEACH  MONTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  91,  a 
resolution  proclaiming  July  1982,  as 
National  Peach  Month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (S.J.  Res.  91)  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  July  1981  as  National 
Peach  Month'  ",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments:  Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out 
"1981  ",  and  insert  '1982". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  July  1982  as  National 
Peach  Month'". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senate  Joint  Resolution  91  es- 
tablishes the  month  of  July  1982,  as 
the  National  Peach  Month.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  today  clears  the 
Senate-originated  measure  for  the 
President's  signature.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Some  of  the  finest  peaches  in  the 
world  are  grown  in  the  eastern  pan- 
handle of  West  Virginia.  I  know  the 
entire  State  will  proudly  celebrate  Na- 
tional Peach  Month  this  summer. 
Again  I  say  that  I  am  indeed  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  elabo- 
ration on  this  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Further- 
more, Mr.  President,  I  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  before 
the  year  Is  out  I  will  present  him  with 
a  bushel  of  the  finest  peaches  grown 


in  West  Virginia  or  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  look  forward  to  that. 
I  will  reciprocate  the  offer.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  have  one  peach  tree  in  my  yard  in 
Tennessee.  That  tree  each  year  faith- 
fully produces  an  annual  peach. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  also  allow  me  to  have  a  sprig  off 
of  his  aimual  peach  tree? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  provided  it  does 
not  jeopardize  the  one  peach  I  receive 
as  the  entire  crop. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  refer  again  to  my  offer 
to  present  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  with  a  bushel  of  West  Virginia 
peaches.  I  place  one  condition  on  that 
offer.  That  condition  is  that  the  most 
eminent  photographer  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  as- 
sures me  that  he  will  take  a  photo- 
graph of  that  presentation  and  that 
he  will  have  that  photograph  framed 
for  me  to  mount  in  my  office. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  assure  the  minor- 
ity leader  that  I  will  be  grateful  for 
the  peaches,  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  a  picture,  and  honored 
that  he  would  consider  hanging  it  in 
his  office. 

I  was  fearful  that  he  might  ask  for 
half  of  my  crop  of  peaches.  In  view  of 
the  difficulty  of  dividing  that  peach 
with  accuracy  and  precision,  and  dedi- 
cated to  justice  and  equity  as  we  both 
are.  I  am  relieved  that  he  did  not  put 
that  request. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  items  on  today's  Executive 
Calendar  that  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  wonder  if  the 
minority  leader  is  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider any  of  the  nominations  that  are 
so  listed.  I  especially  invite  his  atten- 
tion to  those  nominations  beginning 
with  No.  616  under  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  proceeding 
through  pages  3.  4.  and  5.  including 
Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  minority  is  not  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  nominations  on  page  2. 
but  the  minority  is  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  nominations  on  page  3  under 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  going  through  page  4  and 
page  5.  Nominations  Placed  on  the 
Secretary's  Desk. 

i 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  now  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  considering  all 
the  .nominations  beginning  on  page  3 
under  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
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ty  Commission  and  continuing 
through  page  5  as  described  by  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions just  listed  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

Cathie  A.  Shattuck.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1,  1985. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  601: 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Ahmann,  406-34- 
1017FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and 
3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Calvin  G.  Franklin,  431-36- 
5678. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Donald  E.  Edwards,  008-26-2639. 
Col.  Ernest  R.  Morgan,  225-38-9199. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
great  importance  and  res{>onsibility  in  the 
grade  of  admiral  within  the  contemplation 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601. 
for  appointment  while  so  serving  as  follows: 
To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Klnnaird  R.  McKee. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  brigadier  generals  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  major  general,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Roy  E.  Moss.  Clayton  L.  Comfort. 

Joseph  J.  Went.  James  J.  Mcmonagle. 

Raymond  A.  Shaffer. 

Nominations   Placed   on   the   Secretary's 

Desk   in  the  Air  Force,   Army.  Marine 

Corps,  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  L. 
Bradley  III,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Victor  R.  Schwanbeck.  to  be  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  February  18.  1982. 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  22,  1982. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Rudolph  E. 
Abbott,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Beth  J.' 
Zumberge,  to  be  Major,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  8. 
1982. 

Army  nominations  t>eginning  Bobby  A 
Boorigie,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  William 


M.  Sharman,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
February  18,  1982,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  22,  1982. 

Army  nominations,  beginning  Gerard  P. 
Conva,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Harry  L. 
Shriver,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
February  18,  1982,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  22.  1982. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Rodney  M.  Hale,  to  be  second  lieutehant, 
and  ending  Harald  A.  Moertl,  to  t>e  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  February  18.  1982. 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  22,  1982. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Helen  Budler,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  David  K.  Perdue,  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  February  18,  1982.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  22, 1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Raymond 
Walter  Addlcott.  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Kenneth  Lee  Vansickle,  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  18.  1982.  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
22,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Carl  V. 
Catlin,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Alex- 
ander Funke,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1982.  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  22.  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Barry  M. 
Amos,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Roger  T.  Zeimet,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  February  18,  1982, 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  22.  1982. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominees  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter)  be  recognized  under  a 
special  order  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
convene  on  Thursday  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
has  been  a  busy  day.  This  has  conclud- 
ed the  list  of  items  that  I  have  on  my 
calendar  that  can  be  disposed  of  at 
this  time. 

I  will  not  now  repeat  the  schedule  of 
business  for  the  Senate  on  tomorrow. 
It  has  been  spread  of  record  adequate- 
ly in  statements  heretofore. 

May  I  conclude  this  day's  activities 
by  saying  that  tomorrow  begins  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  on  Senator 
Williams.  I  do  not  know  what  judg- 
ment the  Senate  will  pronounce,  but  I 
do  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  joins  me  in  expressing  our  un- 
derstanding of  this  situation  and  our 
sympathy  for  the  conditions  that  re- 
quire us  to  proceed  with  this  item  on 
tomorrow  and  to  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  one  question  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if  the  Senate  has  not  completed 
action  on  the  Williams  resolution  by 
the  close  of  business  Thursday,  that 
matter  will  go  over  until  Monday  next. 
Will  there  be  votes  on  Friday  or  will 
there  be  a  Senate  .session  on  Friday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  will  not  be  votes 
on  Friday.  There  perhaps  may  be  a 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday.  I 
would  hope  to  have  a  further  an- 
nouncement to  make  in  that  respect 
on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  SPECTER  ON 
THURSDAY.  MARCH  4.  1982 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  business  to  transact.  I  will 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
has  further  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have 
none. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  Senator  is  seeking  recognition  and 
there  is  no  further  business  to  consid- 
er at  this  point,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:47  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  March  3,  1982.  at  10:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executives  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  2,  1982: 
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U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 
Thomas  A.  Bolan.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1982,  vice 
Richard  R.  Swann,  term  expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  2,  1982: 

Department  of  State 

James  Daniel  Theberge,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Chile. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

Cathie  A.  Shattuck.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1,  1985. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
great  importance  and  responsibility  in  the 
grade  of  admiral  within  the  contemplation 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  601, 
for  appointment  while  so  serving  as  follows: 
To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Kinnaird  R,  McKee,  U.S.  Navy. 
In  the  Army 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  Commissioned  Officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and 
3392: 


I    To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Gen.    Calvin    G.    Franklin,    431-36- 
5678. 

(To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Donald  E.  Edwards.  008-26-2639. 
Col.  Ernest  R.  Morgan,  225-38-9199. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  601: 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  Ahmann.  406-34- 
1017PR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  brigadier  generals  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  major  general,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  Qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Roy  E.  Mogs  Clayton  L.  Comfort 

Joseph  J.  Went  James  J.  Mcmonagle 

Raymond  A.  Shaffer 

In  the  Air  Force 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  L. 
Bradley  III,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Victor  R.  Schwanbeck.  to  be  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  22. 
1982. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Rudolph  E. 
Abbott,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Beth  J. 
Zumberge,  to  be  major,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  8, 
1982. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Bobby  A. 
Boorigie.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  William 
M.  Sharman,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 


nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  22,  1982. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Gerard  P. 
Conva,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Harry  L. 
Shriver,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  February  22,  1982. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Raymond 
Walter  Addicott,  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Kenneth  Lee  Vansickle.  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  22.  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Carl  V. 
Catlin.  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Alex- 
ander F\inke,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  22,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Barry  M. 
Amos,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Roger  T.  Zeimet,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  22 
1982. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Rodney  M.  Hale,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
and  ending  Harald  A.  Moertl,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  22, 
1982. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Helen  Budler,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  David  K.  Perdue,  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  22.  1982. 
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THE  AGONIES  OF  IRELAND 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 
•  Mr.  FOLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows the  last  in  that  outstanding  series 
of  articles,  "The  Agonies  of  Ireland" 
which  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  pub- 
lished late  last  year.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  important  series  put  out  by  the 
American  press  in  recent  memory,  and 
I  commend  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  this  service  to  our  citizens  so  they 
may   better   understand   the   ongoing 
tragedy  in  Northern  Ireland, 
[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Dec.  22. 
1981] 
The  Agonies  of  Ireland:  What  Can 
Americans  Do? 
■•Too    many    Irish-Americans    are    buyng 
guns    and    bombs    to    kill    Irish    children, 
women  and  men— viciously  or  naively.  Even 
those  who  aren't  all  seem  to  be  living  in 
some  distant,  mythic  past.  They're  trying  to 
relive  the  1916  of  their  fathers  or  grandfa- 
thers, or  1798  or  1690  or  some  other  time  in 
between  or  before.  Those  times  no  longer 
exist.  Too  often,  to  those  who  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  Ireland's  present  and  future. 
Irish-Americans  seem  to  give  not  a  damn 
about    the    human    realities    of     Ireland 
today."— Senior  official,  government  of  the 
Irish  Republic.  October  1981. 

Communication  between  the  government 
of  the  [Irish]  Republic  and  its  potential 
allies  in  America,  that  is,  the  larger  Irish- 
American  community,  has  been  virtually 
nonexistent  when  it  was  not  merely  nega- 
tive or  patronizing."— Dennis  Clark,  scholar 
of  Philadelphia's  Irish- American  history,  in 
a  1980  address  to  an  American  Committee 
for  Irish  Studies  conference. 

The  great  Irish  diaspora,  nowhere  in 
greater  numbers  than  to  America,  is  an  eter- 
nal guarantee  of  personal  involvement  in 
Ireland's  destiny  by  people  beyond  its 
shores. 

Twenty  million,  arguably  40  million. 
Americans  can  trace  roots  to  Ireland.  It  is 
inevitable  and  honorable  that  they  be  con- 
cerned. Millions  of  other  Americans  have 
deep  affection  for  Ireland  for  itjs  beauty,  its 
literature,  music,  culture  and  charm,  in 
both  reality  and  myth. 

It  is  proper  then  that  Americans  want  to 
help,  to  do  something. 

What? 

First  and  above  all  else,  to  be  constructive 
demands  understanding.  There  is  great 
truth  in  both  the  statements  at  the  top  of 
this  column.  Yet  they  demonstrate  a  tragic, 
abysmal  gap  of  understanding  between 
many  Irish-Americans  and  the  people  in  Ire- 
land responsible  for  Its  future. 

The  present  principal  agonies  of  Ireland 
took  400  years— it  can  be  argued  2,400— to 
produce.  They  will  not  be  brought  to  peace- 
ful rest  swiftly. 

The  most  dramatic  manifestation  of  the 
woes  of  Ireland  lies  in  the  political  separa- 


tion of  six  counties  of  the  northeast  from 
the  26  counties  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

The  most  obvious— and  yet.  historically 
and  continually,  the  most  elusive— fact  of 
that  division  is  Northern  Ireland's  more 
than  one  million  Protestants,  who  live 
uneasily  with  slightly  fewer  than  500,000 
Catholics. 

The  Ulster  Protestants  are  a  hardy,  dili- 
gent people,  if  unattractive  in  many  ways  to 
others  in  and  outside  Ireland.  To  rid  the 
island  of  them  is  impossible,  short  of  the 
sort  of  "solution"  that  Nazi  Germany 
sought  to  impose  on  the  Jews,  leaving  the 
most  brutal  scar  of  modem  history.  No  one 
sane,  no  one  at  all  except  the  most  patho- 
logical elements  of  the  Provisional  Irish  Re- 
publican Army,  even  hints  at  such  a  holo- 
caust. 

The  most  significant  truth  about  those 
Protestants  is  that  they  will  not  be  coerced 
out  of  their  homes  of  10  generations  and 
more  or  into  the  Irish  Republic.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  for  two  centuries  to  the 
frustration  of  great  numbers  of  well-inten- 
tioned men  and  women— Irish  and  British 
alike.  Why?  Many  of  them  truly  believe 
that  if  they  were  swept  into  a  united  Ire- 
land tomorrow  they  would  be  brutally  sub- 
jugated or  annihilated.  That  Is  what  the 
IRA  terrorists  are  telling  them,  they  be- 
lieve, with  their  assassinations  and  bomb- 
ings. They  are  ready  to  fight  and  die. 

Those  Protestants  are  a  legacy  of  British 
Imperial  domination,  exploitation  and.  pain- 
fully often,  condescension.  They  are  the  last 
significant  residue  of  a  mlllenlum  of  a  Brit- 
ish garrison  on  Irish  soil.  And  so  their  pres- 
ence evokes  and  refuels  a  powerfully  resil- 
ient passion  in  the  hearts  of  many  Irish 
Catholics,  north  and  south— and  perhaps 
most  strongly  of  all  those  outside  Ireland. 

Underlying  every  other  truth  and  myth  of 
Ireland  Is  that  rage.  Through  the  great  lit- 
erature of  Ireland,  anger  boils,  with  the 
eternal  promise  of  only  temporary,  explo- 
sive relief.  The  songs  of  Ireland,  the  stories 
told  Irish  children,  speak  eloquently  of  dep- 
rivation, and  of  yearning,  deprivation's 
legacy. 

Deprivation  of  what?  Of  Irishness,  of  a  re- 
ligious heritage,  of  a  sense  of  cultural,  polit- 
ical, personal  integrity.  The  yearning  lin- 
gers. There  is  great  beauty  in  it.  What  is 
more  moving  than  unconquerable  human 
spirit? 

What  does  it  feel  like?  Yearning  and  sure- 
ness  of  destiny.  The  sort  of  thing  words  do 
not  explain,  which  language  can  only  cele- 
brate. 

There   is   an   old   Irish    nationalist   cate- 
chism. Its  still  taught  to  children.  Part  of 
it: 
Q.  What  is  the  opposite  of  heaven? 
A.  Hell. 

Q.  What  is  the  opposite  of  Ireland? 
A.  England. 

And  so  there  is  rage,  and  its  preserved 
product,  hate.  They  are  deepest  among 
people  who  have  learned  them  in  trusting 
childhood,  and  who  have  not  found  the 
need  or  a  way  to  grow  out  of  them.  When 
they  are  expressed  In  the  conflicts  within 
Ireland,  north  and  south,  or  from  faraway 
America,  they  damage,  more  than  anyone 
else,  the  people  of  Ireland.  Tragically,  they 
impede,  more  than  anything  else,  the  pros- 


pects for  ultimate  reconciliation  and  unifi- 
cation of  Ireland's  peoples.  The  struggle  for 
progress  is  not  a  conflict  between  British 
and  Irish  interests.  It  is  the  challenge  of 
dealing  with  the  Protestant  Irish. 

Trust  is  needed.  Trust  in  the  earnest  men 
and  women  who  know,  and  say  in  every  way 
they  know  how.  that  peace  and  patience  and 
seeking  common  purpose  are  the  only  hopes 
for  making  Ireland  whole  and  healed. 

Rage  and  trust  are  the  two  most  volatile 
substances  of  all  human  experience— more 
difficult  to  manage  than  love  or  ambition, 
lust  or  greed.  The  volatility  of  rage  is  to  ex- 
plode, damaging  without  purpose  or  focus. 
The  volatility  of  trust  is  to  dispel  into  vapor 
and  disappear  with  the  first  exposure  to 
heat. 

Yet  if  there  is  to  be  any  rational  hope  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  in  Ireland— most 
certainly,  if  there  is  to  be  any  possibility  of 
moving  substantively  toward  confederation 
or  ultimate  unification  of  the  two  Irelands— 
there  must  be  trust  and  an  end  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  rage. 

That  is  an  Irish  problem  first,  and  a  Brit- 
ish one  second— for  whatever  the  residual 
rage  tells  Americans,  the  preponderance  of 
British  politlcans  and  people  would  far 
rather  be  rid  of  the  problem  of  Northern 
Ireland  than  not.  The  province  is  costing 
British  taxpayers  $3  billion  a  year  more 
than  its  total  tax  payments.  It's  a  drain. 

It  also  is  an  American  problem,  for  Ameri- 
cans and  America  have  great  Influence,  for 
good  and  bad.  It  Is  clear  what  Americans 
should  not  do  if  they  have  any  respect  for 
human  life,  or  any  hope  for  peace  and 
unity. 

They  cannot  respect  any  of  those  ideals 
and  also  support  the  IRA  or  other  terrorist 
groups. 

The  principal  groups  active  in  the  United 
States  and  identified  consistently  by  the 
government  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  U.S. 
authorities  as  IRA  fund-raisers  are  Irish 
Northern  Aid  (Noraid)  and  the  Irish  Nation- 
al Caucus.  They  and  other  smaller  groups 
which  nourish  violence  and  supply  guns  and 
munitions  to  terrorists  don't  always  openly 
declare  that  intent.  Often,  they  trade  cyni- 
cally on  appeals  to  the  genuine  good  will  of 
Americans. 

But  what  can  Americans  do  beside  using 
their  moral  force  to  combat  the  violence 
merchants? 

Ultimately,  the  most  valuable  thing  is  to 
learn  the  objective  truths  of  Ireland's  strug- 
gle today— and  in  doing  so,  to  turn  from  the 
Tyrant  History  toward  constructive, 
humane  contributions  to  the  future.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  valuable  than  personal  contact. 
Ireland  is  a  grand  place  to  visit,  and  the 
surest  source  of  understanding  about  its  re- 
alities. 

There  are  a  substantial  number  of  Ameri- 
can politicians  of  both  parties  who  have  fol- 
lowed that  imperative.  Many  in  the  Con- 
gress belong  to  a  coalition  called  the 
Friends  of  Ireland.  "  They  deserve  support. 
Beyond  that,  there  are  any  numl)er  of 
avenues.  The  Catholic  Church  is  active.  Any 
priest  who  condemns  all  violence,  as  does 
the  entire  hierarchy  of  the  church  in  Ire- 
land. America  and  Rome,  can  recommend 
charities  that  are  insulated,  from  terrorists' 
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exploitation.  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 
Methodist  and  other  church  groups  have 
charitable  efforts. 

Two  nonsectarian  charities  in  America 
have  been  warmly  supported  by  authorities 
in  the  Irish  Republic  and  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. They  are  the  Ireland  Fund,  40  Crane 
Ave..  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10603.  and  Ire- 
land's Children  Inc..  Bronxville.  N.Y.  10708. 
Cooperation  North.  56  FitzwUliam  Square, 
Dublin  2,  Eire,  is  a  responsible  organization 
founded  to  serve  the  interests  of  cross- 
border  peace  and  economic,  educational  and 
social  cooperation. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  U.S. 
government,  with  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  can  make  major  contributions  to 
healing  and  progress,  north  and  south.  That 
will  be  addressed  here  tomorrow,  in  the  last 
of  this  series  of  editorials  and  columns. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Dec.  23. 
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The  Agonies  of  Ireland:  An  American 

Imperative 

What  should  the  United  SUtes  do  about 
Ireland? 

It  should  do  all  possible  and  practical  to 
ease  the  historic,  and  today  murderously 
violent,  tensions  between  the  alienated  ele- 
ments of  the  island.  The  imperative  is  to 
help  Ireland  achieve  peace  and  prosperity. 

That  cannot  be  easy.  A  series  of  articles 
on  these  pages,  of  which  this  is  the  last,  has 
defined  the  difficulties.  What  of  the  future? 
The  more  than  one  million  Protestants  of 
Northern  Ireland  will  not  vanish.  They  are 
a  defining  reality.  Their  alienation  from  the 
Irish  Republic  and  their  conflicts  with  their 
Catholic  neighbors  are  the  sole  practical 
reasons  for  the  political  partition  of  the 
island. 

That  in  turn  is  one  of  the  only  two  rea- 
sons for  the  residual,  and  to  many  Irish  ab- 
rasive. British  presence  there.  The  other  is 
economic:  British  taxpayers  outside  Ireland 
are  paying  at  least  half  the  costs  of  all  gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  Northern  Irelai.d, 
(3  billion  or  more  annually.  The  tax  bases 
of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  republic  com- 
bined cannot  possibly  absorb  that  burden. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  effective  long-range 
progress,  it  will  come  through  gradual  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  integration  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the  North— 
and  then  of  the  republic  and  the  province. 

If  that  ultimately  leads  democratically  to 
the  unification  of  Ireland  as  a  single  nation, 
no  one  would  be  more  pleased  than  the  pre- 
ponderance of  British  and  U.S.  politicians, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  republic.  But  that 
can  happen  only  by  building  interdepend- 
ence and  trust. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  think  of  full  integration 
in  terms  of  years.  It  will  take  decades  at 
best.  In  many  areas  and  many  ways.  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland  are 
as  segregated  from  each  other  as  whites  and 
blacks  were  in  America's  South  in  the  1950s. 
Forced  integration  could  touch  off  a  civil 
war  in  which  tens  of  thousands  would  die— 
and  put  off  reconciliation  for  generations. 

What  then  is  the  proper  U.S.  role? 

Two  vital  elements  must  underlie  all  re- 
sponsible answers. 

Do  everything  possible,  including  vigorous 
investigation  and  prosecution,  to  deter  ter- 
rorism. That  is  especially  important  as  to 
the  very  significant  fund-raising  and  weap- 
ons-procurement efforts  of  the  IRA's  US 
supporters. 

Resist  all  efforts  to  damage  further  the 
economies  of  Ireland— rejecting  calls  for 
boycotts  and  other  petulant  gestures  that 
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can  only  worsen  recession,  unemployment, 
misery  and  strife. 

Those  are  essentially  negative  positions. 
What  of  the  positive? 

U.S.  politicians  long  have  been  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  though  much  of  the 
oratory  of  the  past  has  been  little  more 
than  dabbling— platform  positions.  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  speeches  and  resolutions.  There 
is  a  growing  tendency,  however,  to  make 
more  substantive  contributions. 

The  U.S.  government  has  no  right  to  in- 
trude in  the  domestic  policies  of  other  na- 
tions. Would  Americans  take  well  to  a 
French  president  or  legislature  issuing  proc- 
lamations or  appropriating  funds  to  pres- 
sure the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
Puerto  Rico's  status,  or  the  Italian  govern- 
ment intervening  on  matters  of  American 
criminal  justice  procedures? 

U.S.  policy  toward  Ireland  has  been  con- 
sistently committed  to  restraint.  As  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  said  on  Aug,  30,  1977: 
"U.S.  government  policy  on  the  Northern 
Ireland  issue  has  long  been  one  of  impartial- 
ity, smd  that  is  how  it  will  remain.  We  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Northern  Ireland  which  will  com- 
mand widespread  acceptance  throughout 
both  parts  of  the  community.  .  .  .  The  only 
permanent  solution  will  come  from  the 
people  who  live  there.  There  are  no  solu- 
tions that  outsiders  can  impose." 

He  made  another  pledge,  of  great  impor- 
ance:  "A  peaceful  settlement  would  contrib- 
ute immeasurably  to  stability  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  so  enhance  the  prospects  for  in- 
creased investment.  In  the  event  of  such  a 
settlement,  the  U.S.  government  would  be 
prepared  to  join  with  others  to  see  how  ad- 
ditional job-creating  investment  could  be 
encouraged,  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland. " 

Painstakingly  negotiated  among  Mr. 
Carter's  staff  and  members  of  a  bipartisan 
congressional  group  called  Friends  of  Ire- 
land, that  language  is  replete  with  reserva- 
tions. The  most  significauit  is  the  precondi- 
tion of  a  'peaceful  settlement  "—which  sug- 
gests America  has  no  role  in  helping  until 
help  is  no  longer  needed.  Nonetheless,  the 
Carter  statement  did  constitute  an  unprece- 
dented suggestion  of  American  economic 
aid. 

President  Reagan— in  his  words  "an  Amer- 
ican proud  of  his  Irish  ancestry"— has  not 
formally  reaffirmed  the  Carter  position  on 
financial  aid.  He  has  strongly  and  responsi- 
bly re-emphasized  the  U.S.  condemnation  of 
groups  who  aid  the  terrorists.  This  autumn, 
he  began  to  show  keen  interest  in  develop- 
ing a  new  position.  He  assigned  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Patrick  Clark,  a 
close  friend,  the  number  two  man  at  the 
State  Department  and  proudly  a  fifth-gen- 
eration Irish-American,  to  survey  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clark  went  to  Ireland  in  November 
and  consulted  senior  officials  there  and  in 
London,  including  Irish  P»rlme  Minister 
Garret  FittGerald  and  British  Prime  Min- 
siter  Margaret  Thatcher.  It  was  taken  as  a 
significant  shift  of  emphasis,  in  the  lan- 
guage-sensitive world  of  diplomacy,  that  nei- 
ther Mr.  Reagan's  statements  nor  the  letter 
he  sent  as  Mr.  Clark's  credentials  mentioned 
the  traditional  U.S.  position  of  noninterven- 
tion. 

In  an  interview  on  Irish  national  televi- 
sion. Mr.  Clark  said  the  administration 
would  maintain  Mr.  Carter's  commitment 
and  "perhaps  go  beyond  in  encouraging  the 
private  sector  to  assist  in  the  north  in  creat- 
ing more  job  opportunities. "  He  noted  that 
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35  U.S.  firms  there,  with  an  investment  of 
more  than  $1  billion,  employ  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  labor  force. 

There  has  been  no  suggestion  of  direct 
U.S.  government  aid.  There  is,  however,  a 
strong  sense  of  potential.  Clearly.  Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Reagan  are  paying  attention.  Clear- 
ly. Mr.  FitzQerald's  courageous  and  imagi- 
native initiatives  for  reconciliation  with  the 
Protestants  of  the  North  and  constructive 
recent  contacts  between  the  Irish  and  Brit- 
ish governments  have  improved  the  at- 
mosphers. 

Americans'  affection  and  concern  for  Ire- 
land are  substantial  enough  to  support  sig- 
nificant commitments  of  money.  Encourag- 
ing private  investment  and  kind  words  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  are  not  enough,  because 
the  time  is  ripe  to  do  more. 

The  Reagan  administration  and  concerned 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  should 
move  swiftly  toward  drafting  a  program 
that  would  commit  substantial  U.S.  funds  to 
development  aid— the  range  of  $200  million 
annually  is  a  reasonable  starting  point.  The 
details  will  be  complex.  It  will  require  Irish 
and  British  government  cooperation. 

The  aid  may  take  form  of  direct  subsidies. 
tax  incentives  or  grants  to  independent  de- 
velopment entities,  and  may  usefully  in- 
clude some  measure  to  provide  Protestants 
with  long-term  indenmification  against  the 
sort  of  expropriation  they  fear  in  any  move- 
ment toward  union  or  federalization. 

All  U.S.-sponsored  measures  should  have 
two  inviolable  standards: 

Recipients  should  be  enterprises  that 
promise  long-range  economic  growth— tour- 
ism, stable  industry  and  the  like— and  be  en- 
forceably  free  of  sectarian  discrimination. 

Aid  should  be  distributed  in  ways  that 
draw  on  and  benefit  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant communities  and  both  political  enti- 
ties. 

The  U.S.  government  should  strongly  urge 
its  allies  to  support  similar  measures 
through  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty, of  which  Ireland  and  Britain  are  mem- 
bers. 

Will  the  nejct  significant  step  in  Northern 
Ireland  be  toward  the  reestablishment  of  a 
power-sharing  executive  and  a  multilateral 
council  with  real  authority?  Will  there  be 
movement  toward  gradual  federalization  of 
two  parts  of  Ireland,  with  elimination  of 
economic  barriers,  joint-citizenship  arrange- 
ments or  cross-border  voting  rights?  Those 
and  other  mtricate.  delicate  possibilities 
must  be  negotiated  by  the  British  and  Irish 
governments. 

The  American  government  and  people, 
however,  have  an  important  positive  role  to 
play.  That  is  to  confront  the  agonies  of  Ire- 
land realistically  and  to  insist,  to  themselves 
and  to  the  world,  that  the  present  circum- 
stances and  the  threat  of  their  becoming 
worse  are  not  acceptable.  The  time  has 
come  to  declare  that  the  United  States  can 
and  will  serve  its  own  and  Ireland's  greater 
destinies  by  positive  initiatives  to  change 
that  course.* 


March  2,  1982 

REDUCING  SPENDING  IS  THE 
ANSWER  FOR  BALANCING  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  weeks  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
of  alternative  budgets,  all  of  which 
make  great  and  illustrious  claims  to 
solve  our  serious  budget  deficit  prob- 
lems. 

The  hard  cold  fact  underlining  all  of 
these  budgets— whether  by  Republi- 
can or  Democract,  or  the  House  or 
Senate— including  our  President's  pro- 
posal, is  that  Congress  must  make  sub- 
stantial cuts  In  Federal  spending 
growth,  which  peaked  at  a  high  of  17 
percent  in  1980  while  at  the  same  time 
our  gross  national  product  only  in- 
creased by  9  percent. 

To  achieve  this  lofty  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Congress  must  pursue 
President  Reagan's  wise  policy  of  at- 
tacking these  dangerous  and  irrespon- 
sible spending  patterns  which  threat- 
en to  permanently  cripple  our  Federal 
Government  with  high  deficits  and  an 
ever-increasing  National  debt.  Due  in 
large  part  to  our  President's  persist- 
ence. Congress  last  year  lowered 
spending  growth  down  to  a  10.4  per- 
cent mark  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Even 
with  these  growth  reductions,  our 
budget  swelled  from  $657.2  billion  to 
$725.3  billion. 

How  can  anyone  call  an  Increase  of 
about  $70  billion  in  1  year  a  "sharp 
cutback,"  an  "axed"  budget,  or  "deep 
and  devastating?"  What  should  be 
pointed  out  is  that  without  these  ac- 
tions by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, our  Federal  budget  would  have 
soared  to  even  more  incomprehensible 
limits  only  to  be  financed  by  another 
huge  tax  increase. 

"Growth"  is  the  keyword  here.  It 
has  not  been  emphasized  enough  in 
this  debate.  Entitlement  programs,  ex- 
cluding social  security,  grew  from  $33 
billion  to  $168  billion  between  1970 
and  1981,  representing  a  15.6  percent 
annual  rate  of  growth.  All  entitlement 
programs  now  add  up  to  $430  billion, 
over  half  of  our  present  budget. 
Surely,  we  have  to  place  reasonable 
limits  on  these  programs  in  a  manner 
which  prevents  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  outspending  the  rate  of 
growth  in  our  Nation's  gross  national 
product.  To  be  sure,  we  have  to  do  this 
without  simply  taking  the  old  ap- 
proach—this Is.  raising  everyone's 
taxes. 

The  first  step  has  already  been 
taken  by  a  courageous  President  who 
put  his  foot  down  and  sharply  deceler- 
ated spending.  But  our  past  indul- 
gences are  still  in  control.  Entitle- 
ments and  other  spending  programs 
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are  geared  to  enlarge  at  a  pace  which 
cannot  be  matched  by  our  current 
level  of  taxation.  To  inject  sanity  in 
this  budget  process,  we  need  to  reform 
these  automatic  entitlements,  approve 
many  of  the  spending  reductions  of- 
fered by  President  Reagan,  and  make 
still  further  cutbacks  where  possible  in 
all  areas  of  the  Federal  budget. 

But  the  most  effective  tool  I  have 
seen  yet  is  the  adoption  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Congress  would  be 
required  to  adopt  a  balanced  state- 
ment of  fiscal  outlays  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority under  such  an  amendment.  In 
order  to  have  a  deficit,  the  statement 
would  have  to  be  psissed  by  a  three- 
fifths  majority  vote  to  be  recorded. 
This  measure,  if  adopted,  would  re- 
quire the  President  and  Congress  to 
assure  that  actual  outlays  do  not 
exceed  statement  outlays,  and  it  would 
require  Members  who  vote  for  deficit 
spending  to  account  for  it  to  the  voter. 
If  passed,  such  an  amendment  would 
take  effect  in  late  1984  or  1985. 

Accountability.  That  is  what  voters 
are  asking  for.  It  is  interesting  to  me 
that  those  who  are  now  for  the  first 
time  professing  the  sins  of  deficits 
often  are  the  same  Members  who  have 
continuously  pushed  for  more  spend- 
ing, more  taxes,  in  every  Congress. 
The  only  way  to  control  this  unac- 
countable hypocrisy  is  for  all  Members 
to  put  their  vote  on  the  record  for 
clear  and  precise  spending  limitations. 
The  best  amendment  I  have  seen  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  350,  which  is 
cosponsored  by  over  150  House  Mem- 
bers, including  myself.  An  identical 
version  of  House  Joint  Resolution  350 
in  the  Senate  has  been  signed  by  51 
Senators  and  has  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Clarence  Cannon,  a  Democrat  who 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  40  years,  made  a  statement 
back  in  1959  that  is  just  as  relevant 
today.  He  said  of  this  Institution: 

We  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for 
the  situation  as  we  find  it  today.  Congress 
spent  the  money  tmd  increased  the  National 
debt  and  brought  on  the  inflation.  The  re- 
sponsibility Is  right  here  on  this  floor.  We 
cannot  offer  an  alibi.  We  cannot  pass  the 
buck.  And  the  reason  we  can  no  longer  sell 
bonds  at  2  percent  is  because  we  have  stead- 
ily and  stubbornly  and  continuously  refused 
to  retrench  expenditure  and  begin  system- 
atically and  methodically  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tional debt  and  stop  inflation.  Congress  did 
it  and  let  no  one  try  to  make  the  people 
back  home  believe  any  different. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  budget  proc- 
ess during  the  next  few  months,  we 
should  be  mindful  of  these  words. 
Those  who  have  suddenly  taken  an  in- 
terest in  budget  deficits— something 
which  somehow  escaped  their  imagina- 
tion before  our  national  debt  hit  a  tril- 
lion dollars  last  year— should  be  able 
to  muster  the  courage  to  vote  for  the 
essential  cuts  in  spending  growth.  The 
responsibility  is  now  in  our  hands.* 
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SAINT  CHARLES  SEMINARY.  150 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  J 982 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Saint  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  in 
the  Overbrook  section  of  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  is  this  year  observing  its  150th  an- 
niversary of  service  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  people  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Philadelphia. 

Saint  Charles  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  distinguished  institu- 
tions for  the  formation  of  priests  in 
the  Nation,  if  not  the  world,  and  its 
record  of  outstanding  service  was  both 
recognized  and  highlighted  by  the 
visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  October 
1979. 

What  Pope  John  Paul  saw  in  his 
visit  to  Saint  Charles  Seminary  was 
not  only  a  group  of  students  charac- 
terized by  the  joyous  and  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  but  also  and  espe- 
cially young  men  marked  by  solid 
learning,  and  manly  piety,  and  faith. 

The  age  of  an  institution  often  sug- 
gests quality,  because  institutions  gen- 
erally do  not  endure  unless  they  meet 
needs  which  are  both  timely  and  time- 
less. In  the  case  of  Saint  Charles  Semi- 
nary, a  century  and  a  half  of  service 
has  been  marked  both  by  fidelity  to 
timeless  truth  and  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  timely  opportunities  such  as 
initiating  apostolic  field  education  pro- 
grams for  seminarians,  religious  stud- 
ies programs  for  Sisters  and  for  lay 
men  and  women,  continuing  education 
programs  for  priests,  and  training  in 
public  reading  and  in  sacred  music. 

Saint  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary 
has  served  the  Church  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  entire  community  well.  Its 
150th  anniversary  gives  Catholics  and 
those  of  all  faiths  the  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  this  living  center  of 
faith  and  commitment  to  rich  values 
in  these  days  when  so  many  thirst  for 
meaning  and  hope.« 


FACT  FINDERS"  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  March  1,  1982.  issue  of  Newsweek 
contained  a  colunm  by  George  Will 
which  struck  me  as  a  particularly  bal- 
anced and  rational  commentary  on  the 
present  situation  in  Central  America, 
and  I  strongly  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
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He  has  correctly  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  facts  that  are  being  found 
are,  at  best,  subjective,  and  his  article 
deserves  a  careful  reading. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Newsweek.  Mar.  1.  1982] 

Again,  the  Fact  Finders 

(George  F.  Will) 

Ramsey  Clark,  that  groupie  of  anti-Ameri- 
can dictators,  recently  visited  Nicaragua,  is- 
suing exclamations  of  approval,  punctuated 
by  a  swoon  of  admiration  for  Nicaragua's 
Marxist  dictatorship.  Shucks,  says  this 
Manhattan  lawyer  in  his  country-boy 
manner,  it's  about  the  neatest  revolution 
he's  laid  eyes  on.  That  is  high  praise  from  a 
connoisseur  who  has  laid  eyes  on  a  few  since 
leaving  office  as  Lyndon  Johnson's  last  At- 
torney General.  Immediately  after  leaving 
LBJ's  Cabinet.  Clark  decided  that  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  lacerated  his  conscience 
He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Hanoi,  supporting 
Hanoi's  program  of  conquest.  More  recently 
Clark  had  a  crush  on  Khomeini. 

Clark  and  some  friends  went  to  Nicaragua 
on  one  of  those  "fact-finding  "  trips  that  in- 
variably find  three  "facts. "  The  first  is  usu- 
ally that  the  left,  which  is  shooting  its  way 
to  power  or  is  busy  screwing  down  the  lid  of 
its  dictatorship,  is  really,  deep  down,  demo- 
cratic. The  second  finding  usually  is  that,  al- 
though the  leftists  are  talking  and  acting 
like  communists  (harassing  all  'counterre- 
volutionary "  parties  and  newspapers)  and 
are  being  armed  to  the  teeth  by  commu- 
nisU.  (Nicaragua  suddenly  has  the  largest 
army  in  Central  American  history,  an  army 
unrelated  to  any  defensive  needs),  they  are 
behaving  this  way  only  because  the  United 
States  "is  driving  them  into  the  arms  of  the 
communists. "  The  third  finding  is  usually 
that  the  United  States  is  doing  this  because, 
being  paranoid,  it  confuses  simple  peasant 
agrarian  reformers  with  communists. 

HIGH  COMHITMENT 

■•You  Will  not  find,  "  Clark  says,  "a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  our  epoch  in  which 
there  has  been  such  a  high  commitment  to 
human  rights. "  Clark  and  Co.  took  a  page 
from  the  fact  finders  who  used  to  find  that 
Russian  kulaks  rather  enjoyed  "resettle- 
ment" at  Stalin's  hands.  Clark  and  his 
friends  are  stoical  about  the  sufferings  of 
the  Indians  who  have  been  "resettled  "  at 
gunpoint.  Heck,  the  Sandinistas  say.  they 
used  only  2.000  troops,  and,  besides,  the  In- 
dians had  been  exposed  to  clergymen 
"preaching  a  primitive  brand  of  anti-com- 
munism." (Do  the  Sandinistas  prefer  more 
elevated  brands? ) 

One  of  Clark's  companions  says  the 
regime  "is  doing  everything  it  can"  for  the 
Indians.  Oh?  A  fact  the  fact  finders  missed 
is  that  the  Sandinistas  are  conducting  a 
Cambodia-style  campaign  of  systematic  vio- 
lence to  extirpate  a  culture,  preventing  chil- 
dren from  learning  their  parents'  religion 
and  language,  creating  thousands  of  refu- 
gees, herding  people  into  concentration 
camps,  burning  villages,  burying  some  Indi- 
ans alive,  making  bonfires— there  are  photo- 
graphs—of Indian  bodies. 

Nicaragua  and  its  Cuban  patron  (and 
Cuba's  life-support  system,  the  Soviet 
Union)  are  supporting  the  conquest  of  El 
Salvador  by  a  violent  minority.  Critics  of 
U.S.  aid  to  EI  Salvador  foresee  "another 
Vietnam."  Some  critics  recently  became  ex- 
ercised about  five  U.S.  military  advisers  car- 
rying rifles  in  a  region  of  El  Salvador  where 
according  to  the  kind  of  lunatic  guidelines 
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generated   by   fear  of   "another  Vietnam." 
rifles  are  not  supposed  to  be  carried. 

Many  of  those  who  are  most  eager  to  por- 
tray El  Salvador  as  'another  Vietnam  "  will- 
fully misdescribed  the  conflict  there,  and 
then  in  1975  conveniently  caused  Vietnam 
to  disappear  from  their  political  radar 
screens.  You  remember:  the  war  was  called 
an  "indigenous  peasant  revolt."  That  de- 
scription got  run  over  by  an  army  indige- 
nous to  North  Vietnam,  armed  with  tanks 
and  rockets  indigenous  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  most  striking  common  denominator  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  Central  America  is  the 
one  thing  denied  by  many  people  who  warn 
that  El  Salvador  is  "another  Vietnam."  The 
common  denominator  is  Soviet  complicity. 
The  participation  of  Nicaraguans,  Cubans 
and  Soviet  arms  does  not  inhibit  -those 
Americans  who  are  determined  to  portray 
El  Salvador's  struggle  as  a  purely  "internal 
affair.""  What  will  they  say  when  El  Salva- 
dor has  become  a  staging  base  for  the 
Soviet-Cuban  assault  on  Guatemala,  prepar- 
atory to  the  assault  on  Mexico? 

Supporters  of  U.S.  policy  in  Indochina  en- 
dorsed, and  critics  ridiculed,  two  theories. 
The  "domiiio  theory"'  held  that  Hanoi's  con- 
quest of  South  Vietnam  would  envelop 
Cambodia  and  Laos  and  bring  communist 
troops  to  the  Thai  border.  The  other  theory 
was  that  blood  baths  would  follow  commu- 
nist victories.  The  boat  people  put  to  sea. 
Cambodia  became  a  chamel  house  and 
those  who  had  ridiculed  the  "domino""  and 
blood  bath  '  theories  changed  the  subject. 
Today  their  subject  is  El  Salvador  as  "an- 
other Vietnam. "  But  as  The  Washington 
Post  says: 

.  .  Somehow,  sometime  the  people  who 
fought  and  argued  so  passionately  against 
the  American  effort  and  who  so  confidently 
misread  the  nature  of  the  other  side  really 
need  to  accommodate  the  fact  of  the  mis- 
Judgment  into  their  thinking.  Vietnamese 
history  did  not  cease  with  our  disengage- 
ment, and  it  also  did  not  exactly  improve. " 

FORCE  OF  NATURE 

The  sentimentalizing  of  "the  other  side  "— 
in  Indochina,  in  Central  America— shows 
the  lengths  to  which  some  people  will  go  to 
avoid  facing  the  fact  that  in  many  conflicts 
there  is  no  nice  side.  It  is  said  that  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador,  like  Nicaragua's  San- 
dinistas, are  "gravitating"  toward  the  Soviet 
camp.  That  suggests  an  impersonal  force  of 
nature,  like  gravity.  Such  language  disguises 
the  fact  that  our  enemies  are  doing  what 
they  choose  to  do. 

Already  there  are  calls  for  the  United 
States  to  press  for  a  ""coalition  government" 
in  El  Salvador.  In  America,  with  its  broad, 
mild  consensus,  when  a  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican President  includes  a  member  of  the 
other  party  in  his  Cabinet  it  is  considered 
bold.  In  El  Salvador,  where  the  two  sides 
have  been  butchering  each  other,  they  are 
supposed  suddenly  to  collaborate  with  the 
civility  that  democracy  presupposes.  It  is 
amazing  what  people  will  believe  to  avoid 
facing  the-  fact  that  in  some  conflicts  one 
side  or  the  other  is  going  to  win. 

Clark,  an  archetype,  is  less  a  terrible  slm- 
plifier  than  he  is  a  terrible  simplification,  a 
distillation  of  all  the  follies  of  all  the  pil- 
grims who  have  worshipped  at  whatever 
shrines  were  considered  "progressive"  at  the 
moment.  Dabbling  in  Third  World  calami- 
ties is  just  a  hobby  for  Clark.  He  lives  and 
works  comfortably  far  from  the  horrible  ef- 
fects of  the  causes  he  supports.  But  they  are 
getting  closer.* 


March  J,  1982 
HOLE  IN  THEIR  SOUL 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  laiCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1982 
•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker- 
God  and  the  military  veteran  we  adore  .  .  . 
In  times  of  danger,  not  before: 
The  danger  passd.  and  all  things  righted 
God  is  forgotten  and  the  veterans  slighted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these— the  anger-filled 
words  of  an  anonymous  World  War  I 
soldier— are  sadly  descriptive  even 
today.  They  are  words  of  frustration. 
They  are  words  of  pain.  They  are 
words  which  relate  the  feelings  of  so 
many  veterans  who  risked  their  lives 
for  their  country  and  were  disabled  in 
the  line  of  duty  only  to  discover,  later, 
that  their  sacrifices  were  forgotten 
and  slighted  by  a  country  that  all  too 
frequently  neglects  to  pay  homage  to 
its  past.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  words 
that  beg  a  response. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  disabled  vet- 
erans have  a  "hole  in  their  soul"  that 
can  be  filled  by  a  simple  expression  of 
gratitude.  Today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  do  just  that. 

Department  of  Defense  regulations 
now  authorize  space  available  military 
transportation  privileges— free  access 
to  unused  space  on  military  air  carri- 
ers—for all  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  retired  military  personnel 
and  the  dependents  of  these  three 
groups.  Surprisingly,  the  present  list 
of  eligible  users  omits  a  group  of 
Americans  who  have  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  their  country:  The 
totally  disabled  veteran.  Frankly,  I 
was  astounded  to  discover  that  veter- 
ans who  are  totally  disabled  as  a  result 
of  military  service  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  this  service.  My  bill  corrects 
this  anomaly  by  entitling  them  to  this 
same  privilege. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  my 
bill  will  not,  in  any  way,  alter  the 
present  operational  system.  That  is, 
space  available  military  transportation 
would  continue  on  a  stand-by,  first- 
come-first-served  basis  with  no  desig- 
nated change  in  flight  schedules. 

I  feel  that  extending  air  travel  privi- 
leges to  totally  disabled  veterans  is  one 
way  we  have  of  recognizing  the  enor- 
mous sacrifice  these  people  have  made 
for  our  country.  And  happily,  in  a 
period  of  fiscal  restraint,  it  is  a  gesture 
which  can  be  easily  made  at  little  or 
no  public  expense. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
deal  expeditiously  with  this  initiative, 
expressing  long-overdue  gratitude  to  a 
very  special  group  of  American 
heroes.* 
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YELLOW  THUNDER  CAMP 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'EATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1982 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  4,  1981,  in  the  Black  Hills  Na- 
tional Forest,  a  traditional  religious 
and  cultural  community  called  Yellow 
Thunder  Camp  was  established.  Two 
days  after  this  initial  organization 
took  place,  a  claim  for  800  acres  was 
filed  with  the  Pennington  County,  S. 
Dak.,  Registrar's  office.  This  claim  was 
filed  based  on  the  Fort  Laramie 
Treaty  of  1868,  the  1897  Federal  stat- 
ute, with  regards  to  the  establishment 
of  sites  for  churches  and  schools,  and 
the  1978  American  Indian  Freedom  of 
Religion  Act. 

In  July,  of  1981,  Yellow  Thunder 
Camp  applied  for  a  special  use  applica- 
tion which  would  have  given  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lakota-Dakota  Sioux 
Nation  the  right  to  erect  permanent 
facilities  and  remain  on  the  requested 
800  acres.  This  would  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  cul- 
tural and  religious  activities. 

The  special  use  application  was 
denied  on  August  24,  1981  due  to  what 
now  appears  to  be  an  improperly  con- 
ducted environmental  assessment.  The 
Forest  Service  then  halted  the  admin- 
istrative appellate  process,  by  bringing 
a  civil  suit  against  the  camp.  The 
Forest  Service  brought  this  suit  al- 
though, prior  to  this  period,  they  had 
stated  their  agreement  that  the  camp 
was  lawful. 

As  these  issues  were  raised,  a 
number  of  other  concerns,  involving 
the  religious  freedom  of  Indian  people, 
also  developed.  For  example  the 
Forest  Service  has  repeatedly  failed  to 
adequately  consult  with  the  tradition- 
al, and  religious,  leaders  of  the  Lakota- 
Dakota  Sioux  Nation.  Many  of  these 
consultations  involved  the  Forest 
Service's  forest  management  plan 
which  could  disrupt  religious  and  ar- 
cheological  sites.  "There  is  at  present, 
no  real  protection  for  ancestral  and  ar- 
cheological  areas  in  the  Black  Hills 
National  Forest.  Federal  agencies,  as  a 
whole,  have  continuously  failed  to 
properly  consult  with  the  traditional, 
and  religious,  leaders  of  the  Lakota- 
Dakota  Sioux  Nation  about  religious 
activities  in  the  Black  Hills  National 
Forest. 

With  the  aforementioned  in  mind, 
and  to  insure  that  Yellow  Thunder 
Camp  is  allowed  to  fulfill  it's  stated 
goals  of  practicing  Indian  religious 
freedom,  and  gaining  access  to  reli- 
gious sites,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  support  this  objective. 
Joining  me  are  my  colleagues  Repre- 
sentatives  James   Weaver    and   Toby 

MOFFETT. 

This  bill  will  withdraw  800  acres  of 
land,  on  which  Yellow  Thunder  Camp 
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now  exists,  for  use  as  a  religious  and 
cultural  community.  These  800  acres 
will  not  be  used  for  timber  harvesting, 
or  grazing,  and  persons  using  them 
will  be  prohibited  from  removal  or  ex- 
cavation of  archeological  resources 
without  the  consultation  with  the 
Lakota-Dakota  Sioux  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
be  directed  by  this  legislation  to  insure 
that  any  proposed  forest  management 
plan  for  the  Black  Hills  National 
Forest  will  have  adequate  protection 
for  the  archeological  and  historical 
sites  found  there. 

Finally  this  legislation  will  reinforce 
the  importance  of  American  Indian  re- 
ligious freedom  and  the  need  for  full 
cooperation  from  Federal  agencies  in 
protecting  the  religious  freedom  of 
Indian  people.* 


A  MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  SKIP 
JASON 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  receive  word 
last  Thursday  that  Robert  (Skip) 
Jason,  an  advocate  with  the  Housing 
Assistance  Council,  had  died  suddenly 
that  morning  of  a  heart  attack. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  knew 
Skip  Jason  for  his  committed  and  un- 
tiring efforts  on  behalf  of  rural  hous- 
ing programs  and  the  people  these 
programs  served.  He  was  a  dedicated 
and  effective  advocate  for  millions  of 
elderly  and  poor  rural  residents  who 
often  found  no  other  voice  in  Wash- 
ington. To  Skip  Jason,  more  than  any 
other  single  individual  in  recent  years, 
must  go  the  credit  for  preserving  and 
improving  rural  housing  programs 
that  have  so  improved  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  rural  families. 

Skip's  commitment  to  improving 
rural  housing  conditions  was  only  one 
aspect  of  a  lifelong  struggle  against 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  injustice. 
After  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Texas,  Skip  enrolled  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  serving  for  3  years  in  what  was 
subsequently  to  be  known  as  Bangla- 
desh. Upon  returning  from  abroad. 
Skip  joined  the  ranks  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  working  in  economic  opportu- 
nity programs  in  Ohio.  Indiana,  West 
Virginia.  Vermont,  and  Georgia.  FYom 
his  childhood  in  West  Virginia,  Skip 
understood  both  the  beauty  and  the 
hardship  of  rural  life.  He  dedicated  his 
life  to  easing  the  pain  of  rural  life 
wherever  he  encountered  it. 

I  knew  Skip  only  in  recent  years  in 
his  capacity  as  a  housing  advocate  for 
the  Housing  Assistance  Council,  Inc. 
As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  Committee,  I 
benefited   greatly   from  Skip's  broad 
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knowledge  of  rural  conditions  and  par- 
ticularly of  rural  housing  programs. 
He  was  an  ever-ready  source  of  needed 
statistics,  of  ideas  and  legislative  pro- 
posals. I  readily  acknowledge  that 
many  of  the  rural  housing  programs 
and  initiatives  that  have  been  credited 
to  me  and  other  elected  officials  right- 
fully belong  to  Skip  Jason,  and  to  his 
long-time  colleague.  Bill  Powers. 
Skip's  death  removes  a  trusted  col- 
league and  makes  the  task  of  preserv- 
ing rural  housing  efforts  all  the  more 
difficult  for  those  of  us  who  remain. 

Skip  Jason's  sudden  death  is  tragic 
not  only  in  light  of  the  unfinished 
cause  for  which  he  lived,  but  for  the 
family  he  leaves  and  to  whom  he  was 
so  devoted.  I  can  only  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Skip's  wife,  Bar- 
bara, and  to  his  son  Jyoti,  age  8,  and 
his  daughter  Shona,  age  2. 

I  am  informed  by  Skip's  associates 
that  a  special  memorial  housing  fund 
has  been  established  in  his  honor  to 
further  the  effort  to  which  he  was  so 
committed.  Contributions  to  the  Skip 
Jason  memorial  housing  fund  can  be 
made  at  2442  North  Utah  Street,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22207.« 


MODERATION  NOT  A  VICE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  announced  that  I  would  withdraw 
from  Congress  after  this  year,  I  re- 
ferred to  a  Millard  Grimes  column 
published  when  he  was  leaving  the  Co- 
lumbus Enquirer  years  ago.  Quoting 
Frost,  he  spoke  of  a  fork  in  the  road 
offering  a  choice  of  two  paths  and  his 
decision  to  take  the  path  less  traveled. 
He  is  a  man  who  considers  things 
thoughtfully  and  in  fociis. 

Obviously,  as  a  fan  of  Millard's.  I 
continue  to  read  his  columns,  and  last 
Sunday's,  in  the  Columbys  Sunday 
Ledger-Enquirer,  was  one  of  his  best. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
his  reasoned  judgments  for  modera- 
tion in  a  world  of  too  many  extremes. 
Moderation  Not  a  Vice 

Winter  deals  gently  with  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, with  just  enough  harsh  days  to  make 
us  appreciate  the  promise  of  spring  and  the 
advantages  of  living  in  the  south. 

Snowstorms  are  spaced  far  enough  apart 
that  we  neither  dread  them  nor  prepare  for 
them  but  simply  surrender  to  them  for  the 
necessary  number  of  hours. 

Spring  soon  dims  the  memory  of  icy  wind- 
shields and  painful  wind  chills,  but  when 
April  comes  we  realize  it  is  more  pleasurable 
than  January. 

April  and  its  autumn  counterpart.  Octo- 
ber, are  almost  everyone's  favorite  months, 
April  being  decorated  in  the  burst  of  na- 
ture's life,  and  relieving  us  of  winter's  cold, 
and  October  bringing  the  colorful  panorama 
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of  nature's  annual  death  rites,  and  a  breeze 
to  chase  the  summer  heat. 

In  climate,  save  for  a  few  perverse  people, 
moderation  has  overwhelming  appeal,  but 
oddly,  moderation  has  a  tenuous  appeal  in 
other  areas  of  life  that  affect  every  human 
being. 

It  is  the  "hot  summer"  and  "cold  winter" 
dogmas  and  their  exponents  that  usually 
dominate  the  debates,  and  have  controlled 
most  of  history. 

The  20th  century  is  little  different  from 
earlier  ones  even  though  people  today  are 
much  more  informed  and  have  access  to  a 
far  broader  range  of  information  than  their 
ancestors  who  luiew  little  of  what  occurred 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  villages. 

In  many  respects,  the  people  of  1982— 
even  in  the  United  States— remain  cloistered 
in  the  villages  of  their  doubts  suid  fears,  bar- 
ricaded behind  strong  opinions  and  weak  in- 
formation. 

The  two  major  countries  in  which  modera- 
tion has  been  most  persuasive  are  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  not 
surprisingly  they  have  been  the  source  of 
much  of  the  progress  and  idealism  in  the 
world  today. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  basically  the  same  form  of  government 
they  had  200  years  ago.  No  other  large  and 
influential  nation  of  today  has  a  compara- 
ble record  of  stability,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  nations  have  government  forms  which 
are  less  than  35  years  old. 

Many  reasons  can  be  cited  for  the  relative 
success  and  stabUlty  of  the  U.S.  and  Great 
Britain  but  the  most  important  reason  is 
that  neither  of  them  in  those  200  years  has 
completely  succumbed  to  the  control  of 
zealots,  in  either  their  political,  religious  or 
social  realms. 

The  danger  has  always  been  present,  of 
course,  and  the  United  States  passed 
through  a  cruel  and  devastating  civil  war 
which  sorely  tested  its  moderate  traditions. 
On  racial  problems,  the  zealots  of  one  side 
or  another  almost  always  prevail,  and  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  has  managed  to  override 
its  internal  racial  and  ethnic  conflicts  Is  the 
greatest  tribute  to  its  innate  moderation, 
and  to  the  good  luck  and  skill  of  the  people 
who  emerge  from  time  to  time  as  domina..t 
leaders. 

Great  Britain  is  unsettled  by  a  religious 
division  in  Its  Northern  Ireland  province, 
and  also  faces  serious  economic  disruptions 
in  all  its  islands  today,  which  will  seriously 
challenge  the  Instinct  for  moderation. 

These  two  nations  have  most  faithfully 
trod  that  narrow  path  of  democracy  be- 
tween the  desert  of  tyranny  on  one  side  and 
the  wilderness  of  anarchy  on  the  other, 
fully  aware  that  when  any  people  have 
faced  a  choice  between  tyranny  and  anar- 
chy they  have  without  exception  preferred 
the  tyrant's  certainty  over  anarchy's  tur- 
moil. 

Nearly  all  U.S.  presidents  have  been  mod- 
erates, beginning  with  George  Washington 
whose  example  has  served  the  nation  well. 

Now.  we  must  face  the  question  of  wheth- 
er Ronald  Reagan  is  to  be  a  president  who 
seizes  a  particular  view  or  philosophy  and 
will  not  be  moved  by  pragmatism  or  con- 
trary evidence  which  varies  from  his  expec- 
tations. 

This  is  not  an  idle  or  frivolous  question 
for  Americans,  and  especially  for  congress- 
men of  both  parties  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  sharing  power  with  the  president. 

The  evidence  abounds  that  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  in  its  most  serious  crisis  since  1932. 
The  most  likely  savior  is  not  the  supplier  (as 
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in  supply-side  economics)  but  the  tried  and 
true  consumer,  who  has  rescued  the  free  en- 
terprise system  from  all  its  other  crises 
when  given  half  a  chance. 

Reagan'i^  tax  cuts  not  only  assured  a 
record-breaking  deficit  but  were  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  suppliers  rather  than  the  con- 
sumers. Part  of  that  was  not  in  his  original 
plan  but  he  accepted  every  change  that  ben- 
efited suppliers  and  the  suppliers  have  re- 
sponded thus  far  by  suppling  less  because 
they  realise- even  if  Reagan  doesn't- that 
there  is  little  demand  for  them  to  supply. 

To  paraphrase  Barry  Goldwater's  famed 
faux  pas  of  the  1964  campaign,  moderation 
In  pursuit  of  a  viable  and  fair  economy  is  no 
vice;  extremism  in  defense  of  a  questionable, 
even  discredited,  economic  theory  is  no 
virtue. 

President  Reagan,  in  the  coming  weeks, 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  if 
he  is  a  truly  great  leader  in  the  American 
traditions— which  are  moderation  and  com- 
promise.* 


ROBERT  A.  MACRAY  IS  OVER- 
SEAS WINNER  IN  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  speech  made  by  Robert  A. 
Macray,  a  17-year-old  American  who  is 
a  senior  in  Heidelberg  American  High 
School  in  West  Germany.  Written  for 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  this  speech  was 
recently  selected  as  the  best  from  over 
250,000  entries.  The  contest  theme 
this  year  was  "Building  America  To- 
gether." 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  this  speech  is  a  moving  evocation 
of  the  community  spirit  on  which  our 
Nation  rests.  Robert  Macray's  words 
are  also  a  reminder  of  the  many 
thoughtful  young  Americans  who  are 
the  hope  of  our  future. 

As  I  walk  down  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
of  my  town,  I  come  to  an  old  house  with  a 
plaque  in  front  of  it.  I  stop  and  slowly  read 
the  plaque:  it  states  that  this  is  the  oldest 
house  in  town,  having  been  built  more  than 
150  years  ago.  Looking  at  the  house  I  begin 
to  wonder  about  the  time  when  it  was  built, 
at>out  the  people  who  built  it,  about  the  rest 
of  America  at  that  time.  I  try  to  recall  what 
I  have  studied  In  school.  I  see  in  my  mind 
the  New  Englanders  gathering  in  the  village 
square  to  listen  to  one  of  the  town  elders. 
They  are  all  from  Europe;  some  are 
German,  some  are  Dutch,  some  are  English, 
yet  they  are  now  fellow  citizens  in  a  young 
America.  The  speaker  is  explaining  that  the 
village  needs  a  school  house.  The  villagers 
realize  that  this  project  will  be  a  community 
task.  Within  a  week  the  school  house,  per- 
haps the  building  I  am  looking  at,  nears 
completion.  The  citizens  worked  together, 
put  aside  their  differences,  and  accom- 
plished a  task  for  their  mutual  benefit.  To- 
gether they  continue  to  build  their  town 
and  set  the  foundations  of  America. 
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All  across  the  East  coast  I  see  early  Ameri- 
cans struggling  to  build  a  nation.  In  the 
West  I  see  the  same;  pioneers  who  have  set 
out  in  covered  wagons  from  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi. Travelling  across  the  midwestern 
plains  to  the  Rockies  and  further  still  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Whether  in  groups  large  or 
small,  they  are  working  together  through- 
out their  difficult  journey,  and  when  they 
arrive,  they  settle  down  to  their  task  of 
building  a  village,  a  town,  a  community,  a 
nation. 

Continuing  my  walk  down  the  street,  I 
look  for  other  historic  places.  Still  thinking 
about  those  colonists  and  pioneers  working 
together,  I  ask  myself.  "Are  we  still  building 
America  together  today?"  I  think  for  a 
while.  There  are  engineers  designing  Ameri- 
ca's cities,  buildings,  and  highways.  There 
are  lawyers  and  the  businessmen.  There  are 
the  computer  scientists,  the  nuclear  physi- 
cists, the  biologists  and  medical  doctors  all 
working  on  new  ways  to  produce  energy,  to 
rid  our  people  of  disease,  to  build  a  stronger 
America.  There  are  the  men  at  NASA,  the 
creators  of  the  space  shuttle  working  to- 
gether on  advancements,  achievements,  and 
a  technology  to  help  all  Americans.  There 
are  the  city  mayors,  the  state  governors,  our 
representatives  and  senators,  our  judges, 
and  our  President.  They  have  a  goal  in 
mind,  to  create  a  strong,  just,  peace-and- 
freedom  loving  nation  and  they  do  not  turn 
from  that  goal.  But  is  it  only  the  scientists 
and  the  statesmen  who  are  building  Amer- 
ica? I  wonder.  No,  of  course  not.  it  is  every 
one  of  us.  It  is  I,  my  friends,  my  teachers, 
my  parents,  my  fellow  citizens,  my  fellow 
Americans.  We  are  also  building  America  to- 
gether. For  we  are  the  masses  that  give 
America  its  vitality;  we  are  concerned,  we 
are  dedicated,  we  are  hard  working.  We  are 
helping  to  build  America,  together  with  our 
nation's  inventors,  engineers,  and  states- 
man. We  are  a  people  who  will  put  aside  our 
differences  and  our  personal  goals,  but  who 
will  never  put  aside  the  building  of  our 
nation.  Yes.  we  are  definitely  building 
America  together.  In  fact,  we  Americans, 
have  been  building  America  together  for 
more  than  200  years. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  public  library. 
Stepping  inside  I  notice  a  decorative  poster 
on  the  wall  with  a  quotation  from  Poet 
Walt  Whitman.  "The  United  States  them- 
selves are  essentially  the  greatest  poem."  As 
I  contemplate,  I  recall  another  poem  by 
Whitman— 

"I  hear  America  singing,  the  varied  carols  I 

hear. 
Those  of  mechanics,  each  one  singing  his  as 

it  should  be  blithe  and  strong 
The  carpenter  ....  the  hatter  ....  the 

wood  cutter  ....  the  ploughboy  .... 
The  mother  ....  the  young  wife  ....  the 

girl .... 
Each  singing  what  belongs  to  him  or  her 

Singing  with  open  mouths  their  strong  me- 
lodious songs." 

Yes.  Americans  are  singing.  They  are  sing- 
ing of  a  goal,  a  goal  from  which  they  have 
never  turned,  one  they  have  constantly 
striven  for  in  unison,  never  tiring,  never 
stopping,  never  accepting  defeat.  It  is  a  goal 
of  men  and  women  proud  of  their  heritage 
and  challenged  by  the  future.  It  is  the  chal- 
lenge and  pride  of  building  America  togeth- 
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BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO 
DAVID  LEVINE 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  wish  David  Levine  a  very  happy 
18th  birthday.  During  his  junior  year 
in  high  school  from  the  fall  of  1980 
through  the  spring  of  1981,  David 
served  the  Congress  as  a  page  from  my 
city  of  Chicago. 

There  is  little  question  that  the 
pages  are  crucial  to  the  successful  op- 
eration of  this  Chamber.  In  my  almost 
24  years  of  service  to  this  body,  I  must 
say  David  has  been  one  of  our  most 
outstanding  pages. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  David's  ill- 
ness, but  I  know  he  wiU  be  back  to  see 
his  many  friends  throughout  this  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  David  Levine  is  a 
young  man  of  maturity  and  dignity— 
we  need  him  back.  David,  get  well 
soon.c 


COMMUNISM  COMING  IN  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  Hearst  newspaper  editor's  report  re- 
cently commented  on  the  infiltration 
of  communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  report  provides  an  interesting 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Hearst  refers  to  the 
Soviet  tactics  in  this  hemisphere  as 
"salami  slicing,"  whereby  they  stage 
coups  or  backyard  maneuvers  to  take 
over  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments. 

The  article  provides  a  legitimate  ex- 
planation for  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Central  America,  specifically  El  Salva- 
dor. It  is  important  that  the  United 
States  continue  its  support  of  the  El 
Salvadoran  Goverrunent. 

The  text  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 
Communism  Coming  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

New  York.— The  battle  for  Central  Amer- 
ica has  t>egun  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  in  a  tough  tussle  with  the  Congress 
to  increase  aid  to  the  embattled  government 
in  El  Salvador  fighting  off  well-supplied 
communist-led  guerrillas.  Unfortunately, 
most  people  here  at  home  don't  appreciate 
the  great  stakes  involved  in  the  region  of 
seven  small  republics  at  our  backdoor,  most 
bordering  the  Caribbean. 

But  these  countries,  which  have  been  in- 
dependent for  150  years  or  more,  are  of  in- 
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calculable  strategic  value.  One,  Nicaragua, 
was  detached  from  the  mainstream  by  the 
Cuban-fomented  revolution  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  El  Salvador  is  the  most  populous 
with  nearly  five  million  people.  If  it  falls,  all 
Central  America  is  up  for  grabs.  Even 
Mexico,  with  its  enormous  oil  reserves,  is 
under  the  aggressive  revolutionary  gun. 

This  is  known  in  Soviet  practice  as 
■salami  slicing. "  The  idea  was  first  revealed 
to  a  stunned  Western  world  when  a  tiny 
Communist  Party  together  with  the  armed 
might  of  the  Red  Army  staged  a  coup 
against  a  democratically-elected  government 
in  Hungary  in  1947.  Neau-ly  all  the  impor- 
tant elected  deputies  were  arrested  first  and 
shipped  off  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Pew  were  ever 
heard  of  again.  Into  their  absent  places 
communists  and  their  stooges  were  moved. 
Presto!  A  so-called  "people's  government" 
was  installed. 

Chief  salami  slicer  was  austere  Mikhail 
Suslov  who,  for  50  years,  intrigued  and  plot- 
ted assassinations  to  preserve  and  expand 
power  where  the  Russians  had  even  a  toe- 
hold. Suslov  died  in  Moscow  the  other  day 
but  his  macabre  handiwork  survives  today 
around  the  world,  including  defiant  Poland 
and  in  El  Salvador. 

As  the  chief  theoretician  of  the  Soviet 
party  and  master-mind  of  destabilizing  gov- 
ernments abroad,  Suslov  gave  unstinted  en- 
couragement to  Fidel  Castro  and  his  broth- 
er, Raul,  trained  by  the  KGB.  Suslov  appar- 
ently was  the  only  top  member  of  the  Polit- 
buro who  urged  the  late  NlkiU  Khrushchev 
to  defy  the  U.S.  during  the  missile  crisis  of 
1962.  Suslov  lost— but  didn't  forget.  He  later 
swung  the  opposition  against  Khrushchev 
and  In  favor  of  present  bigwig  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev. 

A  grateful  Brezhnev  gave  Suslov  open- 
ended  Ucense  to  cement  Soviet  policy,  par- 
ticularly where  it  harmed  U.S.  Interests. 
That's  how  the  Kremlin  persuaded  Castro 
to  dispatch  Cuban  foreign  legions  abroad— 
to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Then,  he  en- 
couraged both  Castros  and  their  trusted  em- 
issaries to  become  involved  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  was  an  original  Suslov  suggestion 
that  they  help  the  Sandinistas  revolt  in 
Nicaragua  first.  The  Castro  brothers  first 
opted  for  El  Salvador  but  Suslov  stuck  to 
his  salami  tactics.  Today,  Fidel  Castro  is  the 
revolutionary  disease  carrier,  a  sort  of  "Ty- 
phoid Mary,"  in  the  region. 

As  Professor  Jeffrey  Hart,  of  Dartmouth, 
proposed  In  a  recent  column  for  King  Fea- 
tures, while  Poland  is  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence.  Cuba  is  in  ours  and  very 
remote  from  the  centers  of  Kremlin  mili- 
tary muscle.  Therefore.  Hart  reasons,  and  I 
heartily  agree,  why  don't  we  put  a  real 
squeeze  on  Cuba?  It  has  just  received  63 
tons  of  fresh  Soviet  armaments  backed  by 
several  squadrons  of  new  MiG-23s.  Some  of 
those  MiGs,  by  the  way.  had  the  audacity  to 
penetrate  our  own  U.S.  airspace  on  recon- 
naissance missions  to  spy  on  some  of  our 
maneuvers.  They  were  escorted  by  Navy 
plaiics  back  toward  their  Cuban  bases.  The 
Caribbean  region.  In  fact  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere,  is  essentially  part  of  our 
"Sphere  of  Influence"  and  we  should  make 
our  position  in  that  regard  clear  to  the  ath- 
iests  in  the  Kremlin. 

Yet  all  the  indications  are  that  conditions 
in  El  Salvador  are  fast  deteriorating.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Haig  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  a  robust  defense  of 
President  Reagan's  urging  of  Cbngress  for 
more  assistance  to  El  Salvador,  that  the 
U.S.  intends  to  thwart  the  rebels.  He  hinted 
at    "whatever    means"    may    be    necessary 
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which    promptly    alarmed   some   critics   to 
mean  the  use  of  our  troops. 

Secretary  Haig  asserted  that  he  wasn't 
about  to  spell  out  options  available  to  us 
and  also  refused  to  say  whether  we'd  con- 
template sending  combat  troops.  The  presi- 
dent, a  few  days  earlier,  certified  that  the  ci- 
vilian junta  of  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  was  making  progress  toward  human 
rights. 

For  El  Salvadoran  government,  it's  a  time 
of  terrible  stress.  Its  preparations  for  demo- 
cratic elections  in  March  are  underway  even 
as  guerrilla  forces  launch  new  offensives 
and  have  managed  to  destroy  at  least  half 
the  government's  air  force  in  a  derring-do 
raid.  President  Reagan  figures  El  Salvador 
needs  an  increase  of  $100  million  now  and 
an  overall  total  of  $300  million  by  1983  in 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  t>eat 
back  forces  supplied  by  Cuba.  Nicaragua 
and  behind  them,  the  Soviet  Union. 

It's  distressing  that  rightist  governmental 
forces  and  some  so-called  private  armies 
have  resorted  to  wanton  killings  as  they 
searched  for  guerrillas,  who  have  preyed 
brutally  on  the  fears  of  peasantx  and  many 
townfolk.  Of  course,  a  dianger  always  lurks 
that  our  own  government  might  l)ecome  too 
deeply  involved  In  El  Salvador  and  lose  out 
In  the  long  run.  Still.  I  believe  it's  a  private 
sign  that  the  El  Salvadoran  government  ar- 
rested six  soldiers  for  slaying  three  U.S 
nuns  and  a  lay-worker.  It  tries,  perhaps 
awkwardly,  to  avoid  extremism  while  the 
guerrillas  kill-at-wlU  and  blame  the  El  Sal- 
vadoran government  for  extremism. 

This  kill  and  accuse  the  other  guy  ploy  is 
part  of  the  "salami  slicing"  method  advocat- 
ed and  practiced  so  amorally  by  Suslov  In 
furthering  Soviet  power  poaitions.  The  ap- 
plication is  a  first  cousin  to  the  big  lie  in- 
vented by  Hitler.  It's  very  complicated  to 
figure  out  in  many  of  the  ripped-up  coun- 
try's areas  who  is  doing  what  to  whom  and 
why.  I  don't  pretend  to  offer  a  solution.  I'm 
only  setting  out  some  of  the  historical  back- 
ground and  how  this  frightful  mess  came 
about  to  help  you  better  understand  when 
you  read  dispatches  from  the  area. 

What  is  clear  to  me,  however,  is  that  the 
encroachment  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
its  surrogates  must  t)e  excised  in  Central 
America  as  a  surgeon  would  remove  a  can- 
cerous growth. 

Left  alone,  it  will  not  wither  or  go  away, 
but  will,  sooner  than  later.  Infect  us  all.* 


A  NEW  CLAIMS  BILL 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for 
the  Record  today  a  copy  of  remarks 
made  to  my  constituents  in  central 
New  York  which  deal  with  a  very  im- 
portant matter  in  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

Following  is  the  text  of  those  re- 
marks: 

A  New  Claims  Bill 
(By  Congressman  Gary  Lee) 

Maybe  it's  appropriate  that  so  many  old 
cliches  seem  to  fit  perfectly  when  we  aiscuss 
the  old  problem  of  settling  Indian  land 
claims. 
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For  instance;  "two  wrongs  don't  make  a 
right:"  or  "you  cant  please  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time." 

Unfortunately,  the  only  way  to  ideally 
solve  Eastern  America's  (and  our  own  Cen- 
tral New  ■york's)  Indian  land  claims  is  to 
find  the  remedy  that  pleases  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time.  After  much  research 
we've  established  this  one  fact:  it  cant  be 
done. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  introduced  with  Sen- 
ators D'Amato  and  Thurmond  the  "Ancient 
Indian  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1982."  It  comes  as  close  as  is  humanly  possi- 
ble to  meeting  the  needs  of  people  involved 
and  still  abide  by  the  strict  demands  of  the 
law. 

To  restate  history,  land  that  was  clearly  in 
the  possession  of  Indians  before  the  May- 
flower docked  became  settlers'  land  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways. 

In  some  cases,  settlers  defeated  Indians  in 
wars  between  the  two,  but  that  didn't 
happen  as  often  in  our  Eastern  states  as  in 
the  West  where  the  wars  generated  folklore 
and,  later,  movies.  During  the  American 
Revolutionary  War,  however,  many  tribes 
fought  for  the  British  against  the  colonials. 
When  General  Washington  won,  Indian 
lands  became  the  "spoils  of  war."  The  vic- 
tors, in  many  cases,  divided  it  among  them- 
selves and  relegated  Indian  tribes  to  reserva- 
tions. 

In  time,  those  tribes  sold  most  of  the  land 
to  the  settlers'  government,  in  our  case,  the 
State  of  New  York.  About  the  same  time, 
though,  the  fledgling  federal  government 
was  asserting  Itself  as  the  overseer  of  state's 
dealings  with  Indian  tribes.  In  a  succession 
of  Increasingly  stringent  measures,  the  new 
Federal  government  insisted  on  being  a  part 
of  treaties  between  states  and  Indians. 

Ultimately,  it  demanded  that  any  treaties 
be  approved  by  Federal  authorities  giving 
the  national  government  the  chance  to 
review  each  transaction  for  fairness. 

States,  meanwhile,  resisted  this  imposition 
on  their  own  powers.  Many  states  simply  re- 
fused or  'forgot"  to  send  the  treaties  to  the 
Federal  government  for  formal  ratification. 
Some  cases  question  the  authority  of  feder- 
ally assigned  Indian  agents  who  were 
present  at  treaty  signlngs  as  reason  to  over- 
turn treaties. 

Today,  the  alleged  lack  of  final  review  or 
the  status  of  agents  nearly  200  years  ago— at 
best  only  minute  legal  flaws— are  encourag- 
ing tribes  to  claim  that  the  lands  are  still 
theirs. 

The  results  are  lawsuits  that  could,  in 
their  ultimate  resolution  if  tribes  are  suc- 
cessful, capture  some  nine-million  acres  of 
land  which  non-Indians  have  held  title  to 
for  those  200  years. 

In  other  words,  the  Indians  want  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  current  property-hold- 
ers thrown  off  the  land,  regardless  of  the  in- 
nocence of  those  people.  This  is  the  "second 
wrong"  that  would  make  the  "right." 

My  bill  is.  in  its  direction,  very  simple.  It 
says  that  in  these  kinds  of  cases,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  current  property-holder 
should  not  have  to  abandon  his  or  her  prop- 
erty, that  titles  should  not  be  clouded  by 
massive  suits  for  land;  that  current  owner- 
ship titles  would  remain  inviolate. 

It  also  says  that  the  only  place  a  responsi- 
bility so  broad  and  with  so  much  historical 
background  can  be  adequately  handled  is 
with  the  Federal  government.  In  the  end,  if 
tribes  can  prove  to  the  Federal  government 
that  they  have  a  valid  claim,  the  Federal 
government  would  pay  them  for  it. 

Payment  would  not  include  land  now  in 
the   hands   of   private   owners,    but   tribes 
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would  be  encouraged— and  helped  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior— to  find  and  buy  avail- 
able land  with  their  monetary  settlement. 

The  Indians,  unfortunately,  don't  like  the 
idea.  You  will  hear  them  in  these  next 
weeks  re»er  to  me  and  my  bill  in  the  same 
terms  they  would  use  for  a  rattlesnake  in 
the  baby's  crib. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  giving  the 
current  landowner  the  peace  of  mind  he  or 
she  deserves,  and  returning  to  the  Indians 
the  land  they  sold  long  ago  are  two  irrecon- 
cilable positions.  I  would  become  anyone's 
suggestion  to  better  resolve  it.  but  so  far  we 
have  only  heated  discussion  from  which  to 
draw  possible  answers— and  this  bill. 

In  this  case,  the  current  landowners  are  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage.  First  because  they 
are  the  object  of  a  national  guilt  complex 
that  stems  largely  from  the  Western  movie 
image  of  unsavory  government  dealings 
with  Indians.  So,  the  non-Indian  is  quickly 
assumed  guilty. 

Second,  the  powerful  Washington  lobby 
maintained  by  Indians  today  knows  all  too 
well  how  to  exploit  that  guilt  for  the  benefit 
of  Indian  causes. 

If  it's  possible  for  both  Indian  and  settler 
to  put  rhetoric  aside  and  deal  on  a  fair-is- 
fair  basis,  we  have  a  chance.  That  is  our 
goal  at  the  outset.  The  answer,  we  hope,  is 
this  bill.  But  the  story  is:  To  be  contin- 
ued .  .  .  • 


THE  WORD  FROM  NEW  ENG- 
LAND: ACID  RAIN  CAN'T  BE 
BLAMED  ONLY  ON  THE  MID- 
WEST 


HON.  NICK  J.  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  conaideration  of  the  acid  rain 
issue,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
number  of  New  Englanders  are  begin- 
ning to  question  the  validity  of  the  ar- 
gument made  by  some  that  most,  if 
not  all.  ol  the  acidity  in  rainfall  affect- 
ing New  England  is  being  transported 
from  the  Midwest. 

Recently  a  study  was  completed  by 
Edward  C.  Krug  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station  en- 
titled 'Effects  of  Acid  Rain  on  Soil 
and  Water."  This  study  raises  some 
fundamental  questions  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  long-range  transport  to 
identified  environmental  damage  pop- 
ularly associated  with  acid  rain. 

Coupled  with  the  findings  made  by 
Kenneth  Rahn  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  which  indicated  that 
acid  deposition  in  the  Northeast  may 
be  derived  from  emissions  of  local 
origin  rather  than  from  the  Midwest 
(Congressional  Record,  Jan.  26,  1982, 
page  209).  the  Krug  study  offers  an 
equally  powerful  argument  against  the 
"control  now.  ask  questions  later"  phi- 
losophy being  embraced  by  a  number 
of  my  colleagues. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  Krug 
study.  I  am  not  inserting  it  into  the 
Record,  but  rather,  will  make  a  copy 
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available  to  any  interested  party.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  insert  a  summary 
paragraph,  which  states: 

In  summary,  the  Adirondacks.  and  other 
remote  mountainous  areas  of  the  Northeast 
are  not  pristine  environments  upon  which 
acid  rain  is  acting.  The  region  has  under- 
gone extremes  in  land  use  associated  with 
the  demographic  transition  from  an  agrari- 
an/rural and  dispersed  society,  which  cut 
and  burned  a  wide  swath,  to  a  more  central- 
ized/industrial society  which  is  letting  these 
now  remote  areas  revert  back  to  a  more  nat- 
ural state.  These  regions  asserted  to  be  im- 
pacted by  acid  rain  are  precisely  the  regions 
undergoing  greatest  natural  soil  acidifica- 
tion.* 


ARIZONA'S  WINNER  IN  THE  VFW 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct 
an  annual  voice  of  democracy  contest 
in  which  secondary  school  students 
participate  and  compete  for  five  na- 
tional scholarship  awards. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  win- 
ning contestant  from  Arizona  was  a 
constituent  in  my  district.  Miss  Su- 
zanne E.  Konen.  who  attends  Sunny- 
slope  High  School  in  Phoenix.  She 
plans  on  pursuing  a  career  in  broad- 
casting or  the  fine  arts  field. 

Suzanne  Konen  s  State  winning 
speech  entry  fits  in  eloquently  with 
the  contests'  theme  of  "Building 
America  Together.  "  Her  entry  will  be 
judged  along  with  other  State  winners 
at  the  final  national  level  later  this 
month  in  Washington.  D.C.,  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  be  kept  abreast  of 
the  still  flourishing  patriotism  appar- 
ent in  many  of  our  aspiring  leaders.  I 
have  included  Miss  Konens  entry  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  her 
speech,  she  stresses  the  importance  of 
defending  our  cherished  American 
freedoms  with  a  strong  military  de- 
fense, prudent  conservation  of  our  re- 
sources and  the  pride  of  our  industry, 
and  its  workers,  in  producing  the  back- 
bone of  our  economy. 

Let's  take  a  trip!  Travel  back  with  me 
through  a  space  in  time. 

We  have  just  seen  the  Columbia  make  its 
second  voyage  In  space. 

We  can  remember  when  an  American  took 
the  first  walk  on  the  moon. 

Go  back  further  with  me  and  recall  when 
jet  travel  was  first  available  and  then  back 
to  the  birth  of  aviation— science  bringing 
people  closer  together. 

Think  back,  too,  to  the  defense  of  our 
freedom— two  world  wars  fought  and  won  in 
the  interest  of  keeping  this  nation  free. 

As  we  travel  further  into  yesteryear,  his- 
tory tells  us  of  the  vast  valleys  and  plains 
settied  by  our  forefathers  and  how  they  es- 
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Ublished  the  United  States  of  America  and 
for  the  rights  of  the  American  people  and 
for  those  freedoms  that  we  are  still  enjoying 
today! 

This  was  the  origin  from  which  it  all 
sprang!  This  was  the  creation  of  America! 

These  seemingly  endless  miracles  that 
have  passed  before  us  in  the  last  205  years 
are  the  huge  building  blocks  upon  which  we 
must  continue  to  build  in  order  to  bring  this 
nation  to  its  next  century  and  Ijeyond. 

We  have  seen  so  much  .  .  .  but  we  must 
also  ask  'What  remains  for  us  to  do?  How 
can  we  contribute  to  the  building  of  Amer- 
ica?" Let  us  now  sort  out  the  building  blocks 
of  the  future. 

Certainly  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  our 
country  that  made  it  strong  and  kept  it 
strong  Is  the  maintenance  of  a  capable  mili- 
tary defense  to  protect  the  freedom  that  we 
cherish  so  much.  Our  youth  needs  to  know 
that  the  military  is  an  important  and  viable 
way  of  life  which  not  only  builds  defense 
but  builds  individual  character  as  well. 

Another  building  block  essential  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  land  Is  the  protection  of  our 
environment.  We  need  healthy  forests, 
rivers  that  continue  to  flow,  clean  air,  and 
enough  farm  land  in  order  that  we  may 
remain  the  bread  basket  of  the  world.  These 
things  are  not  beyond  our  control. 

You  and  I  can  participate  in  the  most 
basic  ways,  from  controlling  camp  fires  to 
proper  maintenance  of  our  vehicles.  We 
should  be  prudent  and  conserve  the  re- 
sources that  are  limited  to  us.  Let  us  be  con- 
siderate of  those  generations  to  follow. 

Drawn  in  the  blueprints  of  our  nation  is 
the  need  to  address  the  fellowship  of  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  no  room  for  prejudice  but 
there  is  always  room  for  helping  hands. 

Our  industry  has  allowed  our  country  to 
take  its  monumental  shape.  We  need.  now. 
to  see  the  importance  of  a  job  well  done. 
You  and  I.  whatever  our  calling,  should  take 
pride  In  producing  quality  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Our  livelihoods  depend  upon  it! 

We  are  the  workers  whose  very  existence 
is  etched  on  the  cornerstone  of  this  great 
nation.  You  and  I  can  move  forward  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  our  country. 

We  have  the  tools!  We  are  the  builders! 
We,  the  people,  are  the  United  Stat«s  of 
America!!* 


PROFILE:  GEORGE  DANIELSON 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.   MOORHEAD.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in   the  House   a  fine 
"Profile"  on  our  friend  George  Dan- 
lELSON,  printed  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  the 
newspaper  for  the  southern  California 
legal  community. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Danielson  has 
been  appointed  to  the  California 
Court  of  Appeals  and  will  soon  be  leav- 
ing Congress,  an  entity  he  has  served 
with  skill  and  devotion  for  a  dozen 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  submit  this  "Profile"  on  George 
Danielson  to  his  many,  many  friends 
in  the  House. 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal. 

Feb.  19.  1982] 

PROFILE:  George  Danielson 

Why  would  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  who  has  built  up  enough 
seniority  to  get  things  done  want  to  leave 
Congress  to  become  a  judge— and  a  state 
court  judge  at  that? 

To  Rep.  George  Danielson,  who  is  leaving 
Congress  after  nearly  a  dozen  years  to  go  on 
the  California  Court  of  Appeal,  the  answer 
is  easy.  "I've  wanted  to  be  a  judge  for  a  long 
time  and  I  presume  that's  the  underlying 
reason.  I'm  sure  it's  the  underlying  reason 
because,  frankly,  I  love  being  in  Congress. " 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  Danielson,  a  Demo- 
crat, was  ready  to  leave  the  House  for  a  pos- 
sible appointment  to  the  Ninth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  He  said  he  was  under  con- 
sideration for  appointment  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter  but  did  not  win  the  support 
of  the  nominating  commission  that  Carter 
set  up  for  his  choices  to  the  federal  appeals 
bench. 

Now,  Gov.  Edmund  Brown  Jr.  has  given 
Danielson  the  chance  to  go  on  the  bench  by 
nominating  him  to  the  Second  District 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Los  Angeles.  'The  oppor- 
tunity is  here,  so  I  feel  that  if  I  don't  take  it 
now.  I  never  will.  So  I  better  take  it, "  said 
Danielson.  whose  congressional  district 
takes  in  Monterey  Park,  El  Monte.  Whittier. 
and  a  swath  that  includes  a  host  of  other 
southeast  Los  Angeles  County  communities. 
In  the  years  that  Danielson  has  served  in 
the  House— he  was  first  elected  in  1970— 
Congress  has  seen  some  tumultuous  times. 
From  the  nationally  divisive  debates  over 
the  Vietnam  War  to  the  jarring  episode  that 
began  with  the  Watergate  break-in  and 
ended  with  Richard  Nixon's  threatened  im- 
peachment and  resignation,  Washington 
politicians  have  been  buffeted  both  with  na- 
tional crises  and  an  increasingly  cynical  and 
suspicious  public. 

It's  hardly  a  surprise,  then,  that  Daniel- 
son speaks  somewhat  longingly  about  the 
more  serene  surroundings  of  the  judiciary. 
"After  having  been  in  elective  offices  for  20 
years,  I  just  don't  think  that  in  the  judici- 
ary you  could  even  reach  the  outer  fringes 
of  the  public  pressure  that  you  get  in  elec- 
tive office."  he  said  during  an  interview  in 
his  Capitol  Hill  office. 

""lessening  of  tempo"" 
Danielson  realizes  that  judges  have  come 
In  for  their  own  increasing  share  of  criticism 
and  public  rebukes  at  the  election  polls.  "I 
dont  quarrel  with  your  premise  (about 
heightened  attacks  on  judges),  but  no 
matter  how  accurate  they  may  be.  there  will 
certainly  be  a  lessening  of  the  tempo  of  the 
public  criticism  and  pressure  that  you  get  in 
Congress.  I  just  don't  think  there'll  be  any 
comparison."  said  Danielson. 

For  Danielson,  his  appointment  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  comes  after  a  political 
career  that  started  in  1962  with  his  election 
to  the  California  Assembly.  Four  years 
later,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate.  He 
won  his  House  seat  in  1970  and  was  re-elect- 
ed five  times.  Had  Gov.  Brown  not  lured 
him  away  with  the  bench  appointment. 
Danielson  could  presumably  have  stayed  in 
the  House  as  long  as  he  wanted.  The  demo- 
cratic-sponsored reapportionment  plan 
transferred  some  portions  of  his  district  to  a 
new  district  designed  to  favor  election  of  a 
Hispanic  representative,  but  Danielson's  dis- 
trict remained  safely  Democratic. 

A  practicing  lawyer  for  more  than  20 
years  before  his  election  to  Congress.  Dan- 
ielson has  been  closely  connected  to  legal 
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and  judicial  issues  while  serving  in  the 
House.  He  is  the  author  of  a  major  regula- 
tory reform  bill  that  has  already  cleared  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  is  awaiting  action 
in  the  House.  In  the  past  year  he  has  also 
introduced  legislation  to  revise  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  and  has  considered  a  bill  to 
streamline  litigation  arising  out  of  air  crash 
disasters. 

The  fact  that  he  has  worked  with  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  on  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, said  Danielson.  has  left  him  with  a 
closeness  and  familiarity  with  the  third 
branch  of  government.  '"I  don"t  feel  like  I'm 
leaving  home  and  going  to  a  strange  terri- 
tory." Danielson  said  of  his  impending  move 
from  Congress  to  the  judiciary. 

Daoiielson  has  "long  had  a  tremendous  re- 
spect for  the  judiciary  and  has  always  con- 
sidered this  (a  judicial  appointment)  to  be  a 
cap  in  his  career,""  said  a  House  staff 
memt>er  who  has  worked  closely  with  Dan- 
ielson, "To  him  itss  really  an  achievement." 
Praise  From  GOP  Colleague 
Danielson's  appointment  was  also  lauded 
by  Rep.  Carlos  Moorhead.  R-Calif.,  a  con- 
servative who  is  the  senior  GOP  member  of 
the  administrative  law  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  is  chaired 
by  Danielson. 

"George  is  a  good  lawyer  and  I  think  he 
will  do  a  good  job  on  the  bench."  said  Moor- 
head. Though  they  have  sometimes  been  on 
different  sides  of  various  issues.  Moorhead 
said  Danielson  has  been  fair  and  ready  to 
compromise  as  a  subcommittee  chairman 
with  a  Democratic  edge  on  the  panel. 

Moorhead  said  he  has  been  critical  of 
Brown's  previous  judicial  appointments  be- 
cause some  of  them  do  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  very  hard  working.  That  is  one  concern 
he  does  not  share  in  Danielson's  case. 
"Thats  certainly  one  comment  youll  never 
hear  atwut  George.  He's  always  looking  for 
something  more  to  do,"  said  Moorhead.  who 
represents  Glendale  and  other  foothill  areas 
in  Congress. 

Danielson  declined  to  comment  on  ol)ser- 
vations  about  other  judicial  appointments 
made  by  Brown,  other  than  saying,  "The 
record  speaks  for  itself."  But  he  did  add.  "I 
think  he  made  a  good  appointment  with 
me. " 

One  critic  of  some  of  Brown"s  choices.  At- 
torney General  George  Deukmejian.  will  be 
among  those  sitting  in  judgment  of  Daniel- 
son as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial Appointments.  The  two  men  served 
together  in  the  state  Assembly  and  Senate. 
Deukmejian  has  stirred  quite  a  bit  of  con- 
troversy over  his  habit  of  asking  recent  ap- 
pellate nominees  to  respond  to  a  question- 
naire that  asks  their  views  on  state  Supreme 
court  decisions  in  criminal  matters. 

Danielson  said  he  has  not  yet  received  a 
questionnaire  from  Deukmejian  and  so  does 
not  want  to  commit  himself  yet  on  whether 
he  will  respond.  However,  he  said  he  would 
"take  a  rather  dim  view  of  that  sort  of 
thing"  because  he  doesn't  think  such  a 
questionnaire  falls  within  the  proper  role  of 
the  appointments  commission. 

The  other  two  members  who  will  make  up 
the  commission  voting  on  Danielson  will  be 
Chief  Justice  Rose  Bird  and  Justice  Licster 
Roth,  the  senior  presiding  justice  in  the  Los 
Angeles  appellate  district. 

NOT  ""SOFT  ON  CRIME" 

Danielsons  pre-World  War  II  ser\ice  as 
an  FBI  agent  and  a  three-year  stint  as  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  California,  mean- 
while, led  some  law-and-order  conservatives 
to  believe  that  Danielson  will  take  a  reason- 
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ably  forceful  position  on  criminal  law  mat- 
ters. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  will  have  cause  to 
be  concerned  about  him  being  too  soft  on 
crime,"  said  Moorhead.  Although  he  said 
Danielson  will  respect  individual  rights. 
Moorhead  said  the  prospective  appellate 
judge  will  also  "be  concerned  with  punish- 
ing the  guilty." 

Danielson  is  a  little  more  reticent  about 
stating  his  views  on  the  role  of  the  courts  in 
curbing  crime.  Instead,  he  said  the  entire 
system  of  administration  of  Justice  is  partly 
to  blame  because  of  delays  and  an  "abuse  of 
the  public's  patience." 

"The  public  expects  there  to  be  system  in 
which  people  accused  of  crime  are  tried  and 
the  decision  is  rendered  and  disposed  of  one 
way  or  the  other  without  going  on  forever 
and  ever,"  he  said.  He  included  prosecutors 
and  defense  attorneys,  as  well  as  judges,  in 
his  observations  about  delays  in  the  system. 

Danielson  expressed  similar  concerns 
about  delays  in  civil  cases,  but  here  pointed 
a  more  accusing  finger  at  litigation  attor- 
neys on  both  the  defense  and  plaintiff  sides. 

"Why,  requests  for  admissions,  interroga- 
tories, my  God.  they're  almost  beyond 
reason,"  he  said.  "I  think  we've  built  up 
such  an  elaborate  set  of  procedures  that 
that's  what  we're  drowning  in." 

Whether  it's  partly  in  jest  or  partly  seri- 
ous, Danielson  blamed  the  invention  of 
word  processing  systems,  now  conunonly 
used  by  lawyers,  for  the  proliferation  of  the 
paper  bli^axd  that  frequently  is  the  hall- 
mark of  civil  lawsuits. 

"If  they  (attorneys)  had  to  sit  down  like 
they  used  to  when  I  was  practicing  and  do  it 
manually,  and  then  make  eight  or  nine 
copies  and  erase  everyone  when  you  made  a 
mistake,  you  wouldn't  find  those  long,  long 
requests  and  discovery  procedures,"  he  said. 

Danielson.  who  turns  67  on  Saturday,  was 
bom  in  Wausa,  Nebraska.  He  received  both 
his  undergraduate  and  law  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  He  became  and  FBI 
agent  at  the  age  of  24  and  left  five  years 
later  to  serve  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 
II.  He  practiced  law  privately  after  spending 
three  years  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  fol- 
lowing his  military  service. 

FAULTS  LAWMAKERS 

Danielson's  career  switch  from  legislator 
to  judge  comes  at  a  time  when  the  judiciary 
is  more  frequently  being  accused  of  making 
their  own  laws  and  ignoring  legislators. 

When  asked  about  the  complaint  of  exces- 
sive judicial  activism,  Danielson  said  the 
fault  often  lies  within  legislators  them- 
selves. "Part  of  that,  as  I  see  it,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  in  Congress— and  I'm  sure  it's 
true  in  state  legislatures— of  ten  put  out  stat- 
utes which  are  not  exemplars  of  legal 
draftsmanship." 

Enactment  of  laws  that  Are  ambiguous  in- 
variably lead  to  judges  being  called  on  to  in- 
terpret what  legislators  had  in  mind.  "We 
simply  dump  on  the  courts  the  need  to  con- 
strue a  statute  which,  if  worded  properly  in 
the  first  place,  wouldn't  need  much  con- 
struction. And  that  invites  the  criticism  of 
judicial  activism,"  said  Danielson. 

Danielson  said  the  election  of  fewer  law- 
yers to  Congress  has  heightened  the  prob- 
lem of  vaguely-written  laws.  He  said  Con- 
gress needs  more  "mature  lawyers "  who 
have  practiced  before  getting  elected. 

But  for  Danielson,  it  is  time  to  trade  in  his 
lawyerly  experience  in  Congress  for  the  new 
experience  of  sitting  on  the  bench.  "I  will 
miss  advocacy.  It's  a  very  exciting,  adrena- 
lin-sponsoring thing, "  he  said.  "But  I  don't 
know  how  much  adrenalin  you  need  in  your 
life.  I've  certainly  had  my  share."» 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  M.  LADD 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  time 
to  bring  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  recognition  that  has 
been  given  to  the  accomplishments  of 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  31st  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  John 
M.  Ladd,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Economic  Develop- 
ment District,  has  been  chosen  as -this 
year's  recipient  of  the  General  Herki- 
mer Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America's  Distinguished  Citizen 
Award. 

Few  individuals  are  more  deserving 
of  this  honor.  He  has  served  for  15 
years  as  director  of  the  multicounty 
Mohawk  Valley  Economic  Develop- 
ment District.  In  this  capacity  he  has 
served  as  a  vital  catalyst  for  the  eco- 
nomic revltalization  of  a  severely  de- 
pressed regional  economy.  His  knowl- 
edge of  government  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  his  ability  to  coordi- 
nate diverse  groups  of  interests,  and 
his  boundless  determination  have 
saved  an  innumerable  quantity  of  jobs 
in  our  area. 

He  has  served  the  Mohawk  Valley  in 
many  ways,  but  he  has  also  served  his 
Nation  as  an  active  professional  in  the 
field  of  economic  development.  He  has 
chaired  several  influential  professional 
associations  and  has  gained  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  national  lead- 
ers in  field. 

John's  commitment  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  community  is  undeniable. 
He  has  devoted  himself  to  making  the 
Mohawk  Valley  a  good  and  prosperous 
place  to  live  and  work.  Through  his 
many  efforts,  he  has  made  our  com- 
munity a  place  with  a  future  for  our- 
selves and  the  youth  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley. 

He  is  a  most  worthy  recipient  of 
Scouting's  Distinguished  Citizen 
Award  for  1982.* 


RESOLUTION  OF  LITHUANIAN 
COUNCIL  OF  CHICAGO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  D.TiJRWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Chicago  in  commemoration 
of  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  national  self-determi- 
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nation  of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and 
continue  our  nonrecognition  of  the  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

We.  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Chicago 
sissembled  this  fourteenth  day  of  February. 
1982  at  Maria  High  School  to  commemorate 
the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  independence, 
do  hereby  state  as  follows: 

That  February  16,  1982  marks  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  700  year  old  Lithua- 
nian State: 

That  Lithuania  was  recognized  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation  by  the  entire  free 
world,  she  was  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  however,  she  was  by  force  and 
fraud  occupied  and  illegally  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  disregarding  the  Peace  Treaty 
of  1920  in  which  Moscow  had  guaranteed 
Lithuania's  independence  forever  and  disre- 
garding the  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1926 
with  the  Soviet  Union: 

That  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  imperialistic, 
aggressive  colonial  empire,  subjugating  each 
year  new  countries:  Lithuania  was  one  of  its 
first  victims.  The  colonies  of  western  coun- 
tries have  regained  their  independence,  even 
underdeveloped  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
while  Lithuania  is  still  exposed  to  the  most 
brutal  Russian  colonial  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation; 

That  the  Soviet  invaders,  even  though 
using  tortures  in  jails,  concentration  camps, 
psychiatric  wards  are  unable  to  suppress  the 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
self-government  and  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  to  self-determination,  as  is  highly  evi- 
dent from  the  numerous  underground  press 
and  strong  dissident  activities.  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved:  That  we  are  grateful  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  instruct- 
ed the  U.S.  delegation  to  raise  at  the  Madrid 
conference  the  right  of  the  Baltic  States  for 
self-determination; 

We  are  grateful  to  President  Reagan  and 
the  Department  of  State  for  statements 
that  an  official  diplomatic  non-recognition 
of  the  forced  incorporation  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  the  three  Baltic  nations  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  policy  of  his  Administration 
also; 

We  urge  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  use  diplo- 
matic and  other  possible  pressures  that  the 
Soviet  Union  withdraw  its  military  forces, 
secret  police  apparatus,  foreign  administra- 
tion, and  release  from  jails,  concentration 
camps  and  psychiatric  wards  people  who 
struggle  for  human  rights  and  liberty: 

That  we  express  our  most  sincere  grati- 
tude to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  non-recogni- 
tion of  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  the  impressive 
annual  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. We  request  the  Administration  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  governments  of  other 
free  countries  to  use  every  opportunity  in 
international  forums  and  in  direct  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  Lithuanian  aims  for  independence. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forward- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  U.S.  Congress- 
men and  Senators  from  our  State,  to  Con- 
gressman Dante  B.  F^cell.  chairman  of  the 
Helsinki  Committee  in  Washington,  and  to 
the  news  media.* 
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THE  REAGAN  ECONOMIC  PRO- 
GRAM-THERE MUST  BE  A 
BETTER  WAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  amazing  speech. 

J.  Richard  Munro,  president  of  Time 
Inc.,  delivered  these  remarks  in  late 
1981  to  the  Union  League  Club  of  New 
York  in  New  York  City.  Rather  than 
speak  to  his  feUow  business  executives 
about  the  need  for  corporate  planning 
or  fiscal  responsibility,  Munro  took  a 
tact  unusual  for  an  individual  in  his 
position:  he  briefly  outlined  why  busi- 
ness executives  ought  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  Reagan  economic  program. 

But  the  unusual  character  of  Mr. 
Munro's  speech  does  not  lie  solely  in 
its  attack  on  Reaganomics.  It  is  not 
one  businessman's  mutterings  about 
why  the  economy  is  such  a  mess. 

Instead,  Mr.  Munro's  discourse  fo- 
cuses on  the  people  who  are  being 
truly  victimized  by  Reaganomics:  Chil- 
dren, the  aged,  the  poor,  and  those 
who  cannot  find  jobs  that  pay  enough 
to  bring  them  above  the  poverty  line. 
Mr.  Munro's  thesis  is  that  the  combi- 
nation of  tax  and  spending  cuts  has 
widened  the  chasm  between  the  haves 
and  have-nots  in  our  society.  As  he  ex- 
plained to  his  business  colleagues: 

The  budget  cuts  are  leaving  serious  and 
immediate  human  needs  unmet.  And  if  the 
budget  cuts  continue  as  scheduled,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  will  worsen  intolerably. 

As  business  executives,  I  don't  think  we 
should  stand  by  and  let  this  happen. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  economic 
road  to  ruin  that  this  administration 
has  put  our  Nation  on,  Mr.  Munro  sug- 
gests three  alternatives:  First,  increase 
business  contributions  to  job  training 
and  charitable  organizations  that  help 
our  fellow  Americans  in  need;  second, 
restore  spending  cuts  which  are  hurt- 
ing our  fellow  Americans  in  need  and 
make  cuts  in  a  Pentagon  budget 
where,  as  Mr.  Munro  notes,  there  is  "a 
classic  case  of  throwing  money  at  a 
problem— with  too  little  strategy  or 
forethought";  third,  as  Mr.  Munro 
stated  "let's  work  to  bring  the  tax  cuts 
to  a  more  reasonable  level." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  unusual 
speech  that  deserves  attention  from 
Members  who  wish  to  pay  heed  to  the 
calls  from  America's  business  cum- 
munity.  Mr.  Munro  states  the  chal- 
lenge succinctly: 

As  business  leaders.  I  think  we  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility— and  that  calls  on  us  to 
help  correct  the  excesses  of  this  budget  and 
put  us  back  on  the  path  toward  human 
progress. 

The  speech  follows: 
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The  Reagan  Economic  Program— There 
Must  be  a  Better  Way 
(By  J.  Richard  Munro) 

Thanks  for  the  kind  introduction.  It's  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  at  the  Union  League 
Club.  Unfortunately,  we  won't  have  Q's  and 
A's  after  my  remarks.  So  I'll  just  give  you 
the  answers  now. 

First:  I'm  sorry  you're  having  trouble  with 
your  subscription— but  I'm  not  the  one  to 
see. 

Second:  no.  I'm  not  the  guy  who  thought 
up  the  annual  swimsuit  issue  of  Sports  Illus- 
trated. I  wish  I  had.  though— I  could  have 
gone  far  in  the  company. 

And  third:  Yes,  we  might  be  able  to 
squeeze  your  boss  onto  the  cover  of  next 
week's  Time.  You  can  discuss  that  with  our 
advertising  manager. 

As  President  of  Time  Inc.,  I  am  glad  to  be 
here.  Our  founder,  Henry  Luce,  was  a  life- 
long and  active  Republican  in  the  tradition 
of  your  follow  Union  Leaguer.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt. 

As  a  young  man,  Harry  Luce  idolized  Roo- 
sevelt, and.  like  him.  he  believed  that  the 
Republican  Party  and  American  business 
had  an  all-imporant  social  responsibility. 
Luce  once  said— and  I  quote— "our  greatness 
lies  not  merely  in  the  marvels  we  have 
achieved— it  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
achieved  them  not  for  the  few  but  the 
many." 

In  keeping  with  that  spirit.  I  want  to  talk 
today  about  the  Reagan  Administration's 
budget— how  it  falls  short  in  both  serving 
human  needs  and  economic  efficiency.  Inci- 
dentally, these  are  my  personal  opinions, 
not  necessarily  those  of  our  editors. 

I  know  that  business  executives  are  not 
suppose  to  disapprove  of  the  Administra- 
tion's spending  program.  Polls  show  support 
among  us  hovering  around  90  percent. 
That's  a  phenomenal  vote  of  confidence. 

Let  me  add  that  I  support  the  new  policies 
that  promote  growth,  new  investment,  and 
greater  productivity.  For  too  long,  we  were 
putting  too  little  aside  for  future  needs.  Our 
competitive  edge  had  duUed.  and  something 
clearly  needed  to  be  done.  Yet  in  the  rush  to 
fight  inflation  and  stimulate  investment.  I 
fear  that  we  have  cut  too  deeply— that  we 
have  put  too  high  a  burden  on  the  poor  and 
elderly— and  that  we  are  jeopardizing  the 
long-term  goals  of  this  program  and  the  in- 
terests of  business. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  cuts 
in  social  spending.  They  have  gone  too  far. 
too  fast.  And  too  few  of  us  understand  their 
impact. 

Most  of  us  probably  have  found  comfort 
in  the  notion  that  the  cuts  were  marginal- 
Just  shaving  a  few  percentage  points  off  a 
$722  billion  budget— and  that  the  cuts  fall 
equally  on  everyone. 

The  cuts  are  anything  but  even-handed— 
and  the  effects  are  far  from  marginal— as 
the  numbers  show.  About  70  percent  of  the 
1982  cuts  now  in  place  come  from  programs 
affecting  the  poor. 

You  can  go  down  the  line— education  at 
all  levels— jobs  and  training  programs— Med- 
icaid—housing  aid— food  stamps— school  nu- 
trition—support for  poor  families  with  chil- 
dren—energy assistance— unemployment  in- 
surance—and numerous  other  social  serv- 
ices. 

Every  one  of  these  received  major  spend- 
ing cuts— adding  up  to  $25  billion  of  the  $35 
billion  total  cut  from  the  budget  this 
summer. 

That  doesn't  include  $13  billion  in  more 
cuts  just  proposed— and  the  $100  billion  in 
cuts  projected  for  1984.  Although  those  cuts 
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are  mostly  unspecified,  programs  for  the 
poor  will  again  be  on  the  chopping  block. 

Combined  with  tax  cuts  that  benefit 
mostly  higher-income  people,  this  program 
adds  up  to  a  major  redistribution  of  money 
in  our  society— from  the  lower  end  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale. 

Despite  Administration  assurances,  the 
truly  needy  will  have  to  cut  back  family 
budgets  that  simply  can't  be  stretched  any 
more. 

The  truly  needy  include  the  elderly  and 
disabled  poor.  But  the  group  that  concerns 
me  most  is  children— in  families  headed  by  a 
woman. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  them.  One  out  of  six 
of  all  American  children— about  10  million- 
lives  in  poverty  today.  One  out  of  four  of  all 
children  will  need  welfare  support  at  some 
time  t>efore  growing  up. 

About  one  out  of  six  of  all  children  has  no 
regular  source  of  medical  care.  One  out  of 
three  has  never  seen  a  dentist. 

Among  black  children,  two  out  of  five  are 
poor. 

Under  the  new  budget,  they  are  losing  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there— not  too  much 
taken  one  by  one.  But  when  the  losses  total 
several  hundred  dollars  this  year  per 
family— with  even  greater  losses  next  year 
and  the  next— that  will  have  a  great  impact 
on  their  lives. 

In  short,  the  truly  needy  will  be  even 
needier  when  this  budget  cut  reaches  them. 
There  will  be  less  for  that  slim  margin  be- 
tween a  few  comforts  and  t>eing  plain  miser- 
able. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  about  the 
working  poor— people  earning  at  or  around 
the  minimum  wage. 

The  budget  cuts  fell  especially  hard  on 
them.  And— ironic  for  an  Administration 
concerned  about  over-taxation— they  penal- 
ize millions  of  people  who  want  to  tiegin  or 
continue  fulltime  jobs. 

If  a  welfare  mother  perseveres  and  gets  a 
paying  job  now— she's  likely  to  lose  food 
stamps.  Medicaid,  rent  subsidies,  income  as- 
sistance checks  entirely— and  have  to  seek 
day  care  without  government  help.  The 
amount  she  would  earn  above  welfare  bene- 
fits can  be  taxed  away,  in  effect,  at  marginal 
rates  often  more  than  100  percent. 

For  millions  of  working  poor,  the  message 
is  you're  better  off  financially— and  your 
kids  are  better  off— if  you  stay  on  welfare. 

Probably  many  will  continue  to  seek  jobs 
and  work  any  way.  because  the  work  ethic  is 
still  strong  in  this  country.  But  this  budget 
has  just  built  one  more  barrier  for  them  to 
overcome. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  about  the 
many  social  services— government  and  pri- 
vately run— being  cut  severely  under  this 
budget. 

In  Fairfield  County,  my  wife  and  I  are 
active  in  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation. 
It's  just  been  hit  by  Federal  budget  cuts 
that  sharply  reduce  its  research  program— a 
program  making  real  progress  in  finding  the 
cure  for  diabetes— the  nation's  third  largest 
killer. 

Actually.  I  think  we  can  probably  raise 
money  locally  to  replace  some  of  the  loss. 
But  what  about  similar  organizations  in  the 
rest  of  the  country— with  no  access  to  corpo- 
rate contributions  or  well-funded  local  gov- 
ernments? How  will  they  maintain  services? 

Plainly,  many  of  them— especially  those  in 
low-income  states  and  communities— have 
nowhere  else  to  turn.  They  will  simply  close 
down  completely  or  operate  at  half-speed. 

Rather  than  give  you  a  laundry  list  of 
other  examples,  let  me  sum  up: 
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The  budget  cuts  are  leaving  serious  and 
immediate  human  needs  unmet.  And  if  the 
budget  cuts  continue  as  scheduled,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  will  worsen  intolerably. 

As  business  executives.  I  don't  think  we 
should  stand  by  and  let  this  happen. 

Let  me  suggest  why. 

On  a  practical  level,  let's  consider  the  op- 
portunity cost  of  letting  the  cuts  go 
through.  This  year,  we  have  the  chance  to 
restore  business  incentives  for  greater  in- 
vestment and  productivity.  The  President, 
the  Congress,  and— most  important— the 
public  are  behind  us. 

Yet  this  public  support  will  vanish  if  the 
burdens  of  this  program  remain  so  uneven— 
if  people  think  that  the  rich  and  big  busi- 
ness get  all  the  breaks— and  if  the  promised 
surge  of  prosperity  pays  off  only  for  those 
already  well  off. 

So  far.  inflation  has  come  down  sigiufi- 
cantly.  Lower  energy  and  food  costs  have 
led  this  improvement.  In  fact,  without  rising 
interest  costs,  inflation  would  have  gone 
down  much  more  rapidly. 

Yet  the  other  economic  developments  so 
far  have  been  excruciatingly-prolonged  high 
interest  rates— unemployment  at  S'/i  million 
and  expected  to  climb— and  the  second  re- 
cession in  as  many  years. 

While  we  can  talk  about  the  need  for  pa- 
tience until  the  long-term  benefits  arrive, 
the  next  election  is  a  year  away— close  to 
the  bottom  of  what  appears  to  be  a  deep  re- 
cession—at the  very  time  the  budget  cuts 
put  more  holes  in  the  "safety  net"  icr 
people. 

Also,  while  the  economy  declines,  big  busi- 
ness mergers  are  taking  place  with  the  sub- 
tlety and  grace  of  dinosaurs  mating— safety, 
health,  consumer,  and  environmental  pro- 
tections are  weakening— civil  rights  enforce- 
ment is  taking  a  giant  step  backward— and 
the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  corporations 
drops  significantly. 

That's  not  a  scenario  designed  to  build 
confidence  in  the  current  program.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  next  election,  people  may 
decide  that  they're  not  getting  the  changes 
they  really  wtmted.  And  it'll  be  another  gen- 
eration before  we  get  a  similar  chance  to 
enact  business  incentives. 

George  Will  wrote  in  a  recent  column  that 
programs  like  social  security  spring  from 
Americans'  acceptance  of  "the  ethic  of 
common  provision."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
President  Reagan— quote— "must  convince 
Americans  that  his  conservatism  is  compati- 
ble with  that  ethic— that  there  can  be  con- 
servatism with  a  kindly  face." 

Besides  the  political  effects,  let's  consider 
the  economic  effects.  Remember  that,  in  a 
few  years,  the  children  of  today  will  be  our 
employees— adding,  we  hope,  to  our  bottom 
line.  On  a  larger  scale,  we  want  them  to 
produce,  earn,  spend,  save,  pay  taxes. 

Because  of  the  end  of  the  baby  boom, 
there  will  be  far  fewer  of  them  available. 
And  we  can  already  read  projections  of 
labor  shortages  later  in  this  decade— espe- 
cially in  skilled  labor.  Budget  cuts  in  train- 
ing and  education  will  worsen  that  problem. 

Consider  also  Social  Security:  there  are 
three  workers  today  for  every  beneficiary. 
In  30  years,  there  will  be  two— when  the 
children  of  today  should  be  in  their  prime 
working  years. 

Out  of  economic  necessity,  we  can't  afford 
to  let  the  productive  potential  of  any  of 
today's  children  languish  because  of  our  ne- 
glect. 

More  than  ever,  they  are  vital  to  our 
future,  and  we  should  help  them  get  the 
best  possible  start  in  life.  That  means  good 
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schools,  good  nutrition,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, stable  homes— all  the  things  we  want 
for  our  own  children. 

Yet  we're  moving  in  the  opposite  direction 
now  and  in  (he  foreseeable  future.  That  dis- 
turbs me.  and  I  think  it  should  disturb  you. 

Let  me  make  a  modest  proposal: 

First,  let's  look  to  our  own  businesses  for 
some  of  the  solutions. 

We  can  take  up  some  slack  by  increasing 
corporate  contributions  to  organizations 
that  can  help  with  these  human  problems. 
Time  Inc.  set  an  eventual  goal  of  contribut- 
ing five  percent  of  pretax  profits.  Next  year, 
we  will  pass  the  two  percent  mark.  The  av- 
erage for  all  corporations  now  is  one  per- 
cent. 

We  could  also  look  at  the  way  we  hire  and 
train  employees.  Maybe  we  could  take  more 
risks  in  hiring  young  people,  provide  train- 
ing in  basic  skills,  or  help  with  day-care 
services. 

Certainly,  we  can— and  should— aggres- 
sively pursue  our  own  affirmative  action 
programs.  Just  because  federal  enforcement 
has  slowed  down  doesn't  let  us  off  the  hook. 

Second,  let's  work  with  our  friends  in 
Washington  to  restore  some  of  the  social 
spending  cuts. 

I  don't  mean  a  return  to  the  status  quo. 
There  were  programs  and  agencies  that 
needed  cuts  or  even  eliminations.  But  let's 
sustain  programs  that  helped  people  find 
and  keep  work— that  gave  children  a  better 
start  in  life^that  helped  the  elderly  and 
disabled. 

And  if  we  want  to  look  for  areas  to  cut, 
let's  start  with  the  trillion-and-a-half  dollars 
for  defense  in  the  next  five  years.  We're 
seeing  at  the  Pentagon  a  classic  case  of 
throwing  money  at  a  problem— with  too 
little  strategy  or  forethought. 

Third  and  finally,  let's  work  to  bring  the 
tax  cuts  to  a  more  reasonable  level. 

We  could  moderate  the  deficit  consider- 
ably by  paring  down  individual  tax  cuts  and 
some  of  the  special  interest  cuts,  such  as 
windfall  profits  exemptions. 

With  revenues  plunging  because  of  the 
tax  cut  and  a  deepening  recession,  deeper 
spending  cuts  remind  me  of  the  futile  ef- 
forts 50  years  ago  to  balance  the  budget. 
The  policies  under  Herbert  Hoover  only 
added  to  the  deepening  depression. 

I  cant  help  but  think  that  curing  infla- 
tion depends  on  a  healthy,  growing  econo- 
my. Today's  approach— deliberately  induc- 
ing two  recessions  in  a  row— reminds  me  in- 
stead of  the  old  medical  practice  of  leech- 
ing. 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  cure  infla- 
tion, and  I  think  we  should  help  find  it. 

These  proposals  aren't  the  final  answer. 
I'm  sure.  But  I  think  they  make  better  sense 
than  what  we're  doing  now. 

It's  not  enough  to  depend  on  a  rising  tide 
lifting  all  boats.  The  reality  is  that  for  most 
of  the  poor  and  elderly,  that  won't  be  much 
help. 

A  booming  private  economy— built  with 
money  withheld  from  vital  social  programs 
won't  help  someone  who's  too  old  or  young 
for  the  job  market,  who  can't  find  decent 
day  care  for  their  children,  who  has  no  job 
skills,  or  who's  sick  or  disabled. 

And  if  many  of  them  will  be  helped  in  the 
long  run— what  do  they  do  in  the  mean- 
time? 

Harry  Luce  once  said  that  the  business  of 
business  is  America— that  as  executives  and 
citizens  we  should  help  advance  human 
progress. 

Three  years  ago.  in  Yankee  Stadium,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  said  something  similar: 
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"Nowhere  does  Christ  condemn  the  mere 
possession  of  earthly  goods  as  such.  Instead, 
he  pronounces  very  harsh  words  against 
those  who  use  their  possessions  .  .  .  without 
attention  to  the  needs  of  others.  ...  In 
light  of  the  parable  of  Christ,  riches  and 
freedom  create  a  special  responsibility  ...  a 
special  obligation." 

As  business  leaders.  I  think  we  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility— and  that  calls  on  us  to 
help  correct  the  excesses  of  this  budget  and 
put  us  back  or  the  path  toward  human 
progress. 

Thank  you.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  LEVINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  an  outstanding  individual. 
David  Levine.  Active,  concerned,  and 
dedicated.  David  has  consistently 
brightened  the  Halls  of  Congress,  car- 
rying out  his  work  as  a  page. 

On  those  many  tiresome  days  and 
evenings  when  the  legislation  to  be 
done  looms  over  us,  and  we  become 
weary  and  discouraged,  David  has 
always  brought  a  youthful  smile  of 
friendship  and  a  sparkle  of  enthusi- 
asm, refreshing  and  recharging  us  to 
continue.  He  is  a  shining  example  of  a 
page,  and  of  an  American. 

Therefore,  on  this  very  special  day. 
let  us  all  as  individuals,  and  as  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  join  in  wishing  him  a 
very  happy  birthday.* 


WANTED:  A  20TH  CENTURY 
PAUL  REVERE 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
eyes  focused  and  ears  trained  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
let  us  not  forget  about  another  ex- 
tremely important  component  of  the 
environment,  water.  Like  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  also 
being  attacked  by  the  administration. 
As  in  other  antipollution  proposals, 
the  administration  would  turn  over 
more  responsibility  to  the  States,  thus, 
severely  jeopardizing  the  water  quality 
in  most  areas.  Also,  because  the  $2.4 
billion  supplemental  appropriations 
measure— funds  to  be  used  for  con- 
struction grants— is  stymied,  many 
States  have  been  left  with  outdated  or 
unfinished  treatment  plants.  The  lack 
of  these  funds  will  affect,  and  in  some 
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cases,  has  already  affected  numerous 
jobs  and  led  to  the  demise  of  many 
small  businesses.  The  burden  of  main- 
taining or  constructing  efficient  water 
treatment  facilities  will  be  placed  on 
the  States  and  the  funds  -are  being 
eliminated.  How  can  States  hope  to 
have  effective  antipollution  programs 
if  they  are  unable  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary funding? 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  your  attention,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  "Needed:  A  Paul  Revere" 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1982.  This  editorial  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  keeping  a 
watch  on  the  administration's  efforts 
to  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  en- 
vironmental laws.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  maintain  this  vigil 
to  protect  the  environment  from  fur- 
ther deterioration. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Feb.  18, 
1982] 
Needed:  A  Paul  Revere 

Environmentalists  need  a  modem-day 
Paul  Revere  stationed  near  the  White 
House  to  sound  a  warning  about  which  of 
the  nation's  anti-pollution  laws  is  currently 
in  danger. 

With  all  eyes  focused  on  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's plans  for  amending  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  the  White  House  has  been  working 
on  a  new  set  of  proposals  to  change  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  According  to  Anne  Gor- 
such,  administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  these  changes  would 
occur  "only  in  those  few  areas  where  obvi- 
ous statutory  problems  have  emerged. " 

Others  take  a  different  view.  J.  Taylor 
Banks  of  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  said  ""the  very  roots  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  are  being  questioned  by  the  ad- 
ministration."" 

The  nation  has  made  tremendous  progress 
in  cleaning  up  polluted  waters  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Clean  Water  Act  10  years  ago. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  days 
when  some  polluted  rivers  actually  burst 
into  flame  (the  Cuyahoga  through  Cleve- 
land comes  to  mind),  but  the  job  isn't  fin- 
ished. The  goal  of  the  law  is  to  return  our 
waterways  to  ""fishable.  swimmable"  condi- 
tion by  July  1.  1983.  and  to  end  all  dis- 
charges of  pollutants  by  1985. 

The  administration's  proposals  would  slow 
the  cleanup  process  considerably.  First,  the 
EPA  would  do  away  with  many  national 
water-quality  standards,  leaving  local  com- 
munities to  write  and  enforce  their  own 
standards.  Second,  the  goal  of  '"zero  dis- 
charges" would  be  abandoned  as  impracti- 
cal. Third,  the  EPA  would  make  it  easier  for 
polluters  to  receive  waivers  from  discharge 
standards.  Fourth,  the  life  of  pollution  per- 
mits required  of  industries  and  cities  would 
be  extended  to  10  years  from  the  current 
five  years. 

The  effect  would  be  a  long  delay  in  clean- 
up. The  mandatory  use  of  new  pollution 
control  methods  would  be  postponed  and 
the  responsibility  for  clean  water  would  be 
dropped  on  local  units  of  government  with- 
out either  expertise  or  the  financial  re- 
sources to  deal  with  industrial  polluters. 

Elimination  of  pre-treatment  standards 
for  industrial  wastes  flowing  into  city  sewers 
would  save  polluters  up  to  $4.5  billion  by 
transferring  this  cost  to  tax-supported  mu- 
nicipal treatment  plants.  This  would  be  a 
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double  blow  in  some  cities  because  President 
Reagan's  new  budget  already  calls  for  re- 
duced federal  assistance  to  municipalities 
seeking  to  replace  outdated  or  inefficient 
treatment  plants. 

These  proposals  need  a  thorough  airing  in 
Congress.  Meanwhile,  citizens  and  members 
of  Congress  need  a  1980s  Paul  Revere  to 
warn  them  which  part  of  the  environment  is 
currently  under  assault  from  the  White 
House: 

One  if  it's  air.  and  two  if  it"s  sea: 
And  he  on  the  opposite  curb  will  be. 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through     every     Middlesex     village     and 
farm.* 


AN  INSPIRING  STORY 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  that  I  can 
share  a  bit  of  faith  in  the  continuation 
of  human  kindness  and  concern  for 
others  with  my  colleagues.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  story  of  Willie  and  Helen 
McCray.  This  couple  has  reared,  com- 
pletely and  partially,  22  children,  in- 
cluding 3  of  their  own.  I  believe  that 
the  deeds  of  this  outstanding  family 
lend  credence  and  pride  to  the  con- 
cepts and  continuation  of  family  love, 
giving,  sharing,  and  caring.  As  our 
economy  and  insensitive  policies  dic- 
tate that  our  families  must  lean  more 
and  more  on  each  other,  stories  such 
as  the  following  lend  hope  to  the  con- 
tention that  this  institution  will  not 
fail  us. 

A  Human  lN"rEREST  Story 

(Submitted  by  Willie  and  Helen  McCray, 
Sr.) 

This  story  is  based  on  a  couple  who 
fought  the  odds  and  proved  the  experts 
wrong  in  their  complete  and  partial  raising 
of  twenty-two  children  including  three  of 
their  o'wn.  This  story  is  presented  by  Willie 
and  Helen  McCray,  Sr.  Any  names  men- 
tioned in  this  story  may  X>e  fictitious: 

It  all  started  in  late  December,  1957  when 
I,  then  a  Baltimore  City  Policeman,  was 
walking  a  beat  in  west  Baltimore.  I  noticed  a 
little  girl  gathering  food  from  various  trash 
cans.  I  asked  her  why  she  was  getting  food 
from  the  cans.  She  very  shyly  responded  by 
saying  "to  help  feed  my  brother  and  sis- 
ters."' 

The  child  was  12  or  13  years  of  age.  I 
called  the  late  Policewoman  Lt.  "Violet 
Whyte  and  asked  her  if  I  could  take  the 
little  girl  home  with  me.  She  stated  that  she 
would  have  to  investigate  the  matter  which 
was  a  procedure.  That  night  when  I  went 
home,  I  explained  the  matter  to  my  wife, 
Helen.  We  immediately  decided  that  we 
were  going  to  start  helping  children. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1958.  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  had  a  very  long  interview  with  us. 
warning  us  about  the  problems  we  faced  in 
trying  to  raise  other  people's  children.  The 
problems  included  different  personalities, 
health,  mental,  and  above  all  interference 
from   the   children's   natural   parents.   But. 
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she  complimented  us  for  having  the  idea  of 
wanting  to  help.  She  also  pointed  out  that 
there  would  be  a  very  slight  subsidy  coming 
in  each  month  to  assist  with  the  expenses. 
My  wife  stated  that  our  love  for  children 
would  supersede  any  options  that  may  con- 
front us:  the  children  would  be  like  our  own 
(at  that  time  we  had  two  small  boys  5  and  2 
years  of  age). 

In  the  middle  of  February.  1958.  Helen 
called  me  and  said,  "Guess  what?  We  have 
two  little  girls.  10  and  13  years  old!"  I  was  so 
excited  that  I  came  home  early.  After  meet- 
ing the  girls,  I  did  what  I  didn't  realize  that 
I  would  be  doing  for  the  next  18  years  and 
19  more  children.  First,  I  would  question 
the  kids  about  what  they  liked  most.  then.  1 
would  attempt  to  find  out  as  much  as  I 
could  about  their  past.  We  would  all  be 
seated  around  the  table  with  our  own  chil- 
dren and  Helen  and  I  pointed  out  to  them 
that  they  were  all  our  children.  No  one  was 
better  or  worst  than  the  other:  there  would 
be  no  foster  parents,  sisters  or  brothers  in 
this  home,  we  will  be  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  first  two  kids  were  natural  sisters  and 
at  the  time  we  got  right  down  to  business  of 
preparing  them  for  school.  Again,  I  did 
what  I  would  be  doing  for  the  next  18  years. 
In  each  case  the  clothing  that  came  with 
the  kids  were  no  good  and  Helen  threw 
them  out  which  meant  that  I  would  have  to 
give  her  money  to  buy  new  clothing. 

We  always  shared  our  pride,  therefore,  we 
would  also  up  to  this  day,  when  our  kids 
walked  out  of  our  house,  they  became 
models  to  most  of  the  neighboring  children. 

Helen  and  I  were  married  10  years  before 
she  was  able  to  give  birth  to  our  first  child, 
a  boy.  who  at  one  years  of  age  became  na- 
tionally known  as  the  first  Carnation  Milk 
Baby  Winner.  The  next  was  also  a  boy  who 
eventually  became  a  very  popular  football 
player.  We  were  very  hungry  for  a  daugh- 
ter. In  Septemt)er,  1958  we  had  a  little  girl, 
(now  an  employee  at  the  Gas  and  Electric 
Company).  When  Alice  was  bom.  the  10 
year  olc*  b*rl  became  very  jealous  t>ecause 
she  wanted  to  remain  the  baby  girl.  The  13 
year  old  became  so  attached  to  the  baby 
that  the  public  thought  the  baby  was  hers. 

In  June  1961.  we  received  a  third  child, 
again  13  years  of  age  and  a  sister  of  the 
other  two  girls.  Can  you  imagine,  within  a 
period  of  three  years,  we  now  had  two  boys 
and  four  girls? 

The  older  girls  were  very  smart  in  school 
and  church.  Helen  showed  a  perfect  exam- 
ple as  a  leader  playing  games,  taking  them 
to  different  affairs,  and  even  playing  bobby 
jacks  with  them.  The  girls  soon  organized  a 
singing  trio  in  church  and  a  dancing  trio. 

We  were  very  careful  in  bringing  them  up 
to  try  and  keep  them  from  going  astray. 
The  neighbors  charged  us  as  being  too 
strict,  but  we  meant  we  were  going  to  set  an 
example  for  these  kids. 

One  year  before  the  first  two  girls  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  we  met  for  the  first 
time  their  natural  mother,  who  then  wanted 
the  children  to  come  back  to  her  home  after 
their  graduation,  in  order  to  help  her.  We 
had  a  conference  with  the  girls  and  they 
stated  that  they  were  finished  eating  from 
trash  cans  and  naturally  they  wanted  to 
continue  staying  at  home  with  us. 

There  were  a  lot  of  tremendous,  serious 
illnesses  among  the  older  girls,  one  in  par- 
ticular was  almost  the  victim  of  having  to 
wear  side  bags  the  rest  of  her  life  and  would 
never  bear  children  if  Helen  had  not  made  a 
dramatic  stand  against  the  doctor"s  wishes. 
Today  this  girl  has  two  wonderful  boys.  The 
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first  three  girls  all  graduated  from  high 
school,  married  with  families  and  still  very 
close  to  us. 

In  1962,  there  were  two  more  girls  taken 
into  our  household.  Among  these  two  girls 
we  were  successful  in  finally  getting  one  of 
the  girls  through  high  school,  after  Helen 
had  to  go  to  school  practically  every  week 
for  her.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  child,  but 
equally  as  mean.  She  finally  graduated  from 
Eastern  High  School  and  later  married  and 
had  one  child.  The  other  girl  we  had  to  get 
rid  of  right  away.  She  was  too  involved  with 
drugs. 

Then  came  the  case  that  we  will  always 
have  pride  in.  In  1964.  Helen  was  awarded 
Mother  of  the  Year  from  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can Newspapers.  We  were  elected  to  go  on 
speaking  tours,  make  radio  and  television 
appearances.  Helen  was  asked  to  come  to 
Rosewood  Hospital  to  speak  to  the  retarded. 
After  her  speech,  a  little  girl  about  8  years 
of  age,  grabbed  her  by  her  coat  and  wanted 
to  come  home  with  us,  which  we  wanted 
very  much  to  do,  but  we  were  denied.  Helen 
talked  with  the  head  doctor  and  he  ar- 
ranged for  us  to  come  out  again  to  see  the 
little  girl.  This  time  the  little  girl  definitely 
didn't  want  Helen  to  leave.  Thanksgiving 
was  the  next  day,  so  they  let  us  take  the 
child  home  and  keep  her  until  that  Sunday. 
Upon  taking  her  back  that  Sunday,  one  day 
which  we  will  always  remember,  our  little 
daughter  was  crying  and  this  little  girl  was 
having  fits.  The  doctor  took  Helen  and 
myself  into  a  conference  room  and  we  left 
the  two  girls  to  play.  These  are  the  words 
the  doctor  spoke:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCray,  I 
know  you  have  a  wonderful  reputation  In 
raising  children,  but  in  this  case  you  would 
definitely  t>e  a  failure.  This  child  has  spent 
practically  all  of  the  last  five  years  of  her 
life  in  a  darkened  basement.  Just  about 
alone  by  her  selfish  parents  due  to  a  denial 
of  the  father  being  the  actual  father.  You 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do  anything  at  all  with 
this  child.  She  is  Just  about  gone  mentally 
and  would  never  be  able  to  attend  public 
school." 

We  walked  out  with  our  heads  bowed  and 
saw  the  two  girls  playing  together.  I  started 
to  get  Alice,  our  little  girl,  and  the  little  girl 
grabbed  Alice  and  said.  "Take  your  hands 
off  my  mother."  They  both  started  scream- 
ing and  my  wife  was  crying.  My  wife  then 
turned  to  the  doctor  and  said.  "Doctor. 
please  if  you  give  me  a  chance,  I'll  do  my 
best  to  prove  you  wrong."  And  she  did. 
Little  Alice  at  7  years  of  age.  taught  the 
little  girl  to  read  and  write.  Helen  spent 
days  and  sitting  up  at  nights  rehabilitating 
this  little  girl.  Today  she  is  24  years  old. 
graduated  from  Eastern  High  School,  at- 
tended Community  College  of  Baltimore, 
studied  criminal  Justice,  is  a  security  guard 
for  the  state  and  preparing  to  be  a  federal 
security  guard.  Three  years  before  she  grad- 
uated high  school,  we  had  a  long  fight  with 
her  natural  father's  attempts  to  block  us 
from  officially  adopting  her. 

Then  came  Joe,  a  real  problem  child.  We 
worked  with  him  for  nine  years.  He  was  de- 
termined that  he  wanted  to  be  a  girl.  I  kept 
him  playing  with  the  roughest  boys,  made 
him  box  the  toughest  guys  until  he  finally 
got  around  the  idea  of  being  a  girl.  He  took 
the  roll  of  being  too  much  of  a  boy  by  ap- 
proaching his  sisters,  and  we  had  to  let  him 
go.  Wherever  he  goes,  we  always  hear  from 
him.  He  will  always  regard  us  as  his  natural 
parents. 

Then  came  little  Rodney,  a  little  four  year 
old.  cute  little  light  skinned  boy.  Rodneys 
body  was  covered  with  exema.  The  doctors 
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at  City  Hospital  had  been  treating  him  for 
four  years  for  the  disease.  When  Helen  took 
him  there  after  we  got  him.  they  offered 
her  the  same  remedy  they  had  been  giving 
him.  My  irife  refused.  These  were  her 
words:  "Why  should  you  give  me  the  same 
medicine  that  you  have  been  treating  him 
with  for  years  that  hasn't  done  anything  for 
him?"  The  head  doctor  recognized  Helen. 
He  stated,  "That's  Mrs.  McCray,  let  her 
take  him  home  and  bring  him  back  in  six 
months."  Helen  came  home  and  mixed  dif- 
ferent salves  and  vinegar.  This  mixture  com- 
pletely cleared  the  child's  skin.  She  took 
him  back  to  City  Hospital.  The  head  doctor 
was  very  much  amazed  and  asked  Helen  to 
explain  to  his  staff  what  she  had  done  to 
clear  Rodney  up  so  fast.  Her  explanation 
was.  "Anything  you  have  and  love  you  will 
find  some  way  of  taking  care  of  it.'*'  We 
adopted  Rodney.  He  is  an  A  student  at 
Northern  Parkway  Sr.  High  School. 

Next  came  little  Jane  and  her  brother, 
John.  She  was  nearly  two  years  old  and  her 
little  body  was  badly  bruised  all  over.  Her 
parents  were  in  prison  for  murdering  one  of 
their  children.  I  will  never  know  how  Helen 
cleared  this  little  child  up.  She  had  welts  all 
over  her  little  bottom.  Somehow  Helen 
cleared  this  child  completely.  This  was  the 
case  that  almost  wrecked  our  entire  lives. 
We  had  thii  little  girl  ready  for  school  and 
for  a  reason  in  life  I  will  never  learn,  they 
let  the  mother  out  of  prison  and  took  the 
little  girl  and  boy  back  to  her.  It  really  hurt 
until  this  day.  We  later  learned  that  the 
little  girl  was  wandering  the  streets  at  seven 
years  old  and  her  little  brother  went  to 
reform  school. 

Helen  and  I  became  very  popular  with  the 
Department  of  .Social  Services.  We  were 
awarded  the  First  Judith  A.  Hockreiter 
Award.  Helen  received  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Award  for  her  dedication  and  concern 
for  others  from  the  National  Association  of 
Negro  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club.  Inc.  We  also  received  awards  from  the 
Mayor  and  Governor  McKeldin.  Governor 
Tawes  and  Governor  Mandel.  Helen  also 
made  several  television  appearances  on  'A 
Child  is  Waiting. "  She  was  sent  to  Chicago 
to  speak  to  11.000  foster  parents  on  foster 
care  and  has  been  very  instrumental  in  get- 
ting a  major  bill  passed  through  the  House 
of  Delegates.  We  were  also  asked  to  go  to 
Australia  to  represent  Poster  Care.  She  or- 
ganized the  first  Poster  Mother's  Club  in 
Baltimore  and  served  as  the  first  black  on 
the  State  Advisory  Board  for  more  than  10 
years. 

In  addition  to  all  of  her  duties  at  home, 
public  appearances,  she  still  took  time  out 
to  attend  Community  College  of  Baltimore 
and  completed  two  courses  In  Sociology  and 
Human  Relations  in  1976. 

In  all  of  Helen's  speeches,  she  always  in- 
cluded this  phrase:  "You  may  praise  me  but 
my  husband  has  always  been  in  my  corner 
in  whatever  we  attempted  to  conquer." 

Back  to  the  children.  After  Rodney,  we 
adopted  Andre  who  is  now  14  years  old.  He 
is  very  slow  in  school.  He  attends  Northern 
Parkway  Jr.  High  School. 

There  were  four  other  little  boys  includ- 
ing twins.  One  an  8  year  old  who  has  a  mind 
of  a  40  year  old  man.  He  was  returned  and 
later  admitted  to  an  institution.  The  other 
three  boys  were  returned  to  their  parents. 

This  has  been  a  very  tiring  but  rewarding 
experience  from  a  dedicated  couple  who 
fought  the  odds  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

When  asked  if  we  would  do  this  again,  we 
again  drop  our  heads  and  then  say  after 
having  a  toUl  of  22  children  in  our  house- 
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hold,  seeing  7  or  8  graduate  and  being  re- 
sponsible mothers  and  fathers  with  gainful 
employment  and  no  police  records,  and  last 
but  not  least  adopting  three  children,  the 
answer  becomes  "Yes".» 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
February  24th  was  the  64th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  independence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Estonia.  Tragically,  however,  the 
Estonians  have  not  been  allowed  to 
enjoy  peace  and  freedom  for  most  of 
those  64  years— instead,  they  and  the 
other  Baltic  nations  were  forcibly  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviet  Union  and  have 
been  subjected  to  continuous  attempts 
at  Russianization. 

For  the  past  42  years,  the  Estonian 
people  have  given  the  world  a  moving 
example  of  the  strength  that  lies  in  a 
people's  desire  for  freedom.  The  Esto- 
nians have  bravely  resisted  Soviet 
domination  and  their  actions  have 
given  inspiration  to  the  free  world. 

Two  years  ago,  on  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  which  se- 
cretly signed  away  the  Baltic  States' 
freedom,  representatives  of  the  three 
Baltic  countries  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  appealed  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  restore  their  independence. 
The  Baltic  nationalists  also  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  Soviet  President 
Brezhnev  and  to  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral Waldheim  condemning  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  Esto- 
nians' fight  for  freedom  and  I  believe 
we  can  do  no  less  than  the  Estonians 
in  standing  up  to  international  aggres- 
sion. On  the  anniversary  of  Estonian 
independence,  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  remarka- 
ble efforts  made  by  the  Estonians  to 
resist  Soviet  domination  and.  further. 
I  would  like  to  commend  them  for 
their  actions.^ 


DEFENSE  FACES  REALITY  OF 
MARITIME  SUPERORITY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navy  Times  of  January  15  carried  the 
following  able  and  interesting  article 
by  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle.  USMC  (retired), 
on  a  subject  which  General  Hittle. 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  is  well  equipped  to  write  upon.  I 
join,  him  in  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  may  indeed  obtain  in  years  just 
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ahead  the  strength  in  naval  power 
which  is  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Defense  Faces  Reality  of  Maritime 

Superiority 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle.  USMC  (retired)) 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  has  instructed  the 
armed  forces  to  achieve  maritime  superiori- 
ty. 

Such  a  directive,  if  it  finally  becomes  na- 
tional policy,  could  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant strategic  developments  in  our  coun- 
try's history. 

The  reason  is  not  complicated.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  the  United  States  emerged 
as  the  world's  number  one  seapower.  But 
since  that  pinnacle  of  supremacy,  the  long- 
term  trend  in  our  naval  power  has  been 
downward.  What  has  been  so  dismaying,  is 
that  the  sharp  reduction  in  seapower  has 
not  been  due  to  mere  neglect.  Rather,  it  has 
been  the  result  of  a  series  of  strategic  mis- 
conceptions and  budgetary  hatchet  jobs. 

Too  many  who  should  have  known  l)etter 
interpreted  the  nuclear  blasts  over  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima  as  signaling  the  doom  of  the 
importance  of  naval  power.  From  then  on, 
so  the  fadish  theory  claimed— the  big 
bomber,  with  a  nuke  in  its  belly,  was  the  ab- 
solute weapon  of  future  warfare.  Big  air- 
craft carriers  were,  in  this  line  of  thought,  a 
relic  of  a  bygone  era.  A  topranking  military 
officer  solemly  stated  that  probably  never 
again  would  there  be  amphibious  operations 
like  most  of  those  during  World  War  II  in 
the  Pacific. 

That  misreading  of  future  warfare  was 
only  a  few  months  later  clearly  repudiated 
by  MacArthur's  landing  at  Inchon.  Korea, 
that  broke  the  back  of  the  communist 
forces.  Not  even  this  dose  of  combat  reality 
checked  the  long-term  decline  of  our  sea- 
power. There  were,  of  course,  brief  buildups, 
such  as  during  Korea,  and  later  in  South- 
east Asia.  For  example,  in  both  wars  battle- 
ships had  major  roles  with  their  big  guns 
pounding  the  enemy  positions  ashore.  Then, 
when  the  shooting  was  over  those  big  guns 
were  laid  up  and  towed  to  a  quiet  mooring 
in  some  Navy  yard  back  channel.  There 
they  quietly  rode  the  tides,  testimonials  to 
our  failure  to  understand  our  seapower  re- 
quirements. The  planned  recommissioning 
of  New  Jersey  and  Iowa  is  strong  evidence 
that  a  revilalization  of  our  seapower  is  in 
the  making. 

Yet,  while  U.S.  seapower  was  in  a  declin- 
ing trend  in  the  period  after  World  War  II, 
Russian  seapower  has  been  on  a  spectacular 
rise.  Our  naval  reduction  and  Soviet  in- 
crease are  now  at  the  point  where  able 
naval  thinkers  can  argue  that  the  Russians 
have  seapower  supremacy.  And  all  this  has 
happened  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
when  U.S.  naval  power  was  the  world's 
greatest,  and  Russia's  was  virtually  zero. 

It's  hard  to  say  precisely  at  what  point 
this  new  recognition  of  our  dependence  on 
seapower  began  to  take  place.  It  could  have 
been  the  threat  to  Persian  Gulf  oil  sources 
after  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  the 
Russian  conquest  of  Afghanistan,  which  put 
Russian  armor  only  a  short  drive  from  the 
narrow  Straits  of  Hormuz.  the  gateway  to 
the  Gulf.  Or.  it  could  have  been,  paradox- 
ically, a  delayed  recognition  of  our  truly 
profound  strategic  setback  by  our  loss  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  has  imper- 
iled the  long-range  safety  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  the  narrow  water  corridor  between 
the  Persian  Gulf— Indian  Ocean  area  and 
the  Pacific. 
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Our  new  interest  in  seapower  could  have 
been  triggered,  also,  by  the  well-orchestrat- 
ed Russian  effort  for  control  of  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  which,  combined  with  the  pro-Soviet 
regime  in  South  Yemen,  would  endanger 
the  sea  lanes  funneling  into  the  southern 
exit  of  the  Red  Sea— Suez  water  corridor. 

Probably,  though,  it  has  t>een  a  combina- 
tion of  these  and  many  minor  threats  posed 
by  the  rise  of  Soviet  seapower  and  our  self- 
imposed  decline.  The  historical  truth  had  to 
be  faced  that  either  we.  as  a  nation,  put  an 
end  to  our  folly  of  losing  our  seapower  su- 
premacy, or  our  folly,  and  Russian  sea- 
power. would  inevitably  put  an  end  to  us. 

Politics  aside,  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that 
the  danger  of  declining  naval  strength  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. So,  if  Secretary  Weinberger's  instruc- 
tions to  achieve  maritime  superiority— so 
well  advocated  by  Navy  Secretary  Lehman- 
are  put  into  effect,  our  nation  will  have 
made  an  historic  reversal  in  defense  policy. 
It  will  mean  many  things  for  the  better,  not 
the  least  being  an  over-due  return  to  some 
strategic  fundamentals,  and  thus  a  renais- 
sance of  U.S.  seaiKtwer.* 


WHITTIER  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 
AND  DRILL  TEAM  HONORED 
FOR  THEIR  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  exceptional  ac- 
complishments of  the  Whittier  High 
School  Band  and  Drill  Team.  Under 
the  superior  leadership  of  Principal 
Michele  Lawrence,  and  Assistant  Prin- 
cipals Leo  Pessenden,  Herb  May,  and 
Morris  Padia,  the  Cardinal  Band  and 
Drill  Team  have  consistently  won 
honors  throughout  southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Aside  from  promoting  spirit  at  nu- 
merous football  and  basketball  games, 
assemblies,  pep  rallies,  and  special 
functions,  the  Cardinal  Band  most  re- 
cently nad  a  special  program  for  John 
Williams,  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Pops  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  com- 
poser of  the  movies  scores  to  "Star 
Wars"  and  "Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark." 

The  drill  team,  although  usually  ac- 
companying the  band,  also  performs  in 
individual  dance  competitions.  This 
year  this  dance  team  swept  national 
competition  and  is  on  its  way  to  Japan 
to  represent  Whittier  High  School  and 
the  United  States. 

A  few  of  the  numerous  awards  pre- 
sented to  the  Cardinal  Band  and  Drill 
Team  include  band  sweepstakes  from 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair  best  of 
the  bands  competition  for  the  second 
consecutive  year,  band  sweepstakes 
and  first  place  for  the  drill  team  from 
the  Pomona  Christmas  parade,  and 
band  sweepstakes,  drill  team  sweep- 
stakes, and  first  place  for  flag  twirlers 
and  the  solo  twirler  in  the  Whittier 
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Union  High  School  district  band  jam- 
boree. 

The  Cardinal  members  truly  repre- 
sent a  collection  of  the  finest  perform- 
ers in  their  age  group.  I  am  proud  and 
honored,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  represent 
these  fine  students,  and  applaud  their 
tremendous  accomplishments.* 


ENTERPRISE  ZONES:  A  SECOND 
LOOK 

HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  debate  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  about  "enterprise 
zones."  Undoubtedly,  that  debate  will 
take  a  more  serious  turn,  now  that  the 
President  has  included  the  proposal  in 
his  1983  budget. 

The  administration's  enterprise  zone 
program  disturbs  me  a  great  deal.  An 
excellent  "Op-Ed"  article  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Goldsmith,  in  Monday's  New 
York  Times,  summarizes  many  of  my 
concerns.  Professor  Goldsmith,  for  ex- 
ample, gives  a  convincing  preview  of 
what  might  happen  even  if  some  of 
the  enterprise  zones  should  meet  with 
initial  success. 

But.  the  second  possibility  which 
Professor  Goldsmith  considers  is  far 
more  worrisome.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
concessions  offered  under  an  enter- 
prise zone  will  not  attract  much  in- 
vestment. If  that  is  true,  embracing 
enterprise  zones  in  the  name  of  a  new 
urban  policy  would  be  a  cruel  hoax.  It 
would  only  defer  the  revitalization  of 
our  inner  cities,  while  playing  falsely 
with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
those  who  are  stranded  in  America's 
decaying  urban  centers. 

Today's  deteriorating  economy  fur- 
nishes a  further  warning  about  enter- 
prise zones.  The  central  premise  of  the 
President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram is  that  tax  cuts,  by  themselves, 
are  sufficient  to  generate  new  capital 
investment.  Judging  from  businesses' 
investment  plans  for  the  coming  year, 
that  theory  has  already  been  repudiat- 
ed. If  tax  incentives  are  not  sufficient 
to  generate  economic  recovery  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  one  can  hardly 
imagine  that  a  few  more  concessions 
will  revitalize  the  most  blighted  neigh- 
borhoods in  America. 

The  record  is  rather  clear,  I  think, 
that  tax  abatement  is  a  very  ineffi- 
cient way  to  leverage  private  invest- 
ment; one  gives  a  lot  to  get  very  little. 
Moreover,  tax  relief  provides  scant  in- 
centive to  newly  formed  small  busi- 
nesses, whose  tax  liabilities  in  the  first 
few  years  are  slim,  but  whose  access  to 
affordable  capital  is  problematic. 

I  am  indeed  distressed  by  the  pros- 
pect  that  Congress  might   exchange 
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time-tested  programs  of  direct  busi- 
ness assistance— such  as  the  urban  de- 
velopment action  grants.  Economic 
Development  Administration  loans. 
Small  Business  Administration  loans, 
rural  business  and  industry  loans,  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  aid— 
for  an  unpromising  experiment  in  tax 
abatement.  Yet,  all  of  those  current 
programs  are  indeed  slated  for  extinc- 
tion under  the  F>resident's  1983 
budget.  As  a  former  mayor  who  has 
struggled  with  the  problems  of  local 
economic  development,  I  know  that 
such  programs  of  direct  capital  assist- 
ance can  make  the  crucial  difference 
in  encouraging  private  sector  develop- 
ment. 

These  caveats  merit  close  attention 
as  the  administration's  enterprise  zone 
proposal  is  considered  in  the  coming 
months.  Professor  Goldsmith  has  fired 
a  sobering  first  salvo  in  what  promises 
to  be  a  heated  debate  on  the  issue.  I 
commend  his  article  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes.  Feb.  8.  1982] 

Emterprise  Zones 

(By  William  W.  Goldsmith) 

Ithaca,  N.Y.— Apparently  uninfluenced  by 
widespread  criticism  of  the  enterprise-zone 
idea.  President  Reagan  has  put  forward  the 
zones  as  the  main  initiative  in  his  urban 
policy.  It  is  either  an  unreasonable  idea,  des- 
tined to  fail,  or  a  dangerous  one,  destined  to 
be  a  catastrophe. 

Technically,  the  proposal  does  not 
amount  to  much;  In  short,  its  incentives  are 
insufficient  to  revive  depressed  urban  areas. 
Politically,  however,  the  proposal  means  a 
great  deal.  These  zones  could  cut  the  few 
strands  left  in  the  "social  safety  net. " 
reduce  wages,  and  endanger  workers. 

The  theory  is  that  conditions  in  most 
older  cities  discourage  business  investment 
but  that  investment  will  come  if  govern- 
ment helps  business  to  lower  costs.  Of 
course.  Federal  tax  concessions,  capital  sub- 
sidies, and  job-training  aid  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness are  old  ideas.  In  addition,  enterprise- 
zone  advocates  want  to  waive  minimum- 
wage  laws  and  most  health,  safety,  and  envi- 
ronmental regulations.  In  these  special  en- 
claves, not  only  would  taxation  be  lighter 
but  labor  costs  would  be  lower.  Government 
would  subsidize  business— but  so  would 
workers;  in  return,  they  would  get  jobs. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  exhaustion  of  liberal 
postwar  policies  in  urban  renewal,  housing, 
and  job  development  that  this  proposal  is 
being  taken  very  seriously,  and  not  just  by 
conservatives.  A  key  Congressional  sponsor 
is  a  liberal  Democrat  from  the  South  Bronx, 
Representative  Robert  Garcia.  Across  Amer- 
ica, mayor,  city  councils,  and  state  adminis- 
trations eager  to  create  jobs  are  debating 
the  shape  of  enterprise  zones. 

Proponents  argue  that  Hong  Kong.  Singa- 
pore, and  South  Korea  are  good  models. 
The  closest  parallel  Is  often  said  to  be 
Puerto  Rico,  which  supply-siders  tout  as  a 
successful  precursor  of  the  new  program.  As 
an  enterprise  zone,  however— one  with  a  35- 
year  history— Puerto  Rico  is  no  success.  In- 
stead, it  illustrates  the  basic  flaws  in  the 
idea.  The  benefits  of  low  wages,  negligible 
Uxation.  and  political  stability  resulted  in 
the  huge  investment  that  made  the  island  a 
showcase  in  the  1950s.  Nevertheless,  since 
about  1970.  its  economy  has  stagnated.  30 
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percent  unemployment  and  nearly  three  of 
four  families  dependent  on  food  stamps. 
The  collapse  of  the  development  program 
followed  from  its  own  internal  contradic- 
tion: To  tht  extent  that  'Operation  Boot- 
strap" succeeded,  thereby  raising  wages,  it 
reduced  the  attraction  for  investors,  and 
failed,  there  was  no  mechanism  for  internal 
generation  of  development,  no  real  plan  for 
coherent  reorganization  and  structuring  of 
the  economy. 

In  principle,  at  least,  the  same  fate  awaits 
any  initially  successful  enterprise  zone  in 
America.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  wages 
are  low  enough  to  attract  private  invest- 
ment in  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  wages 
threaten  to  rise,  new  investment  will  stop 
and  established  firms  will  begin  to  close. 

In  fact,  the  incentives  won't  revive  cities. 
The  South  Bronx  would  win  from  the 
Urban  Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act  (the 
1981  bill  sponsored  by  Mr.  Garcia  and  Jack 
Kemp,  Republican  Representative  from  up- 
state New  "Sfork)  a  $1,250  annual  wage  subsi- 
dy for  each  worker.  Analysts  in  New  York's 
City  Hall  show  this  to  be  inadequate  to  at- 
tract firms  or  branch  plants.  In  Connecti- 
cut, enterprise-zone  incentives  are  even 
weaker.  Furthermore,  none  of  the  bills 
would  provide  capital,  the  ingredient  most 
badly  needed  by  new  firms. 

The  political  danger  of  the  zone  idea  is 
that  it  provides  new  weapons  for  the  "rein- 
dustrialization"  battle,  which  is  No.  1  on  the 
conservatives'  agenda  for  economic  reform. 
In  Britain,  where  the  Thatcher  Government 
has  established  11  zones,  the  original  idea 
had  Draconian  elements.  Although  few  of 
those  ideas  have  surfaced  in  American  legis- 
lation, their  predictable  presence  in  national 
debate  on  the  zones  should  be  terrifying. 

The  Administration  proposes  multiple 
zones  across  the  country,  and  it  encourages 
states  to  innovate  with  their  own  laws.  The 
states,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  might  de- 
clare wholesale  war  on  labor's  20th  century 
gains.  One  bill  authorizing  zones  passed 
both  houses  in  Illinois  before  being  vetoed 
by  Gov.  James  R.  Thompson,  under  pres- 
sure from  labor  and  civic  groups.  Early  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  would  have  eliminated 
building  codes,  minimum  wages,  property 
taxes,  and  general  state  aid;  would  have 
weakened  laws  protecting  health,  safety, 
and  the  environment:  and  would  have  en- 
forced right-to-work  laws  in  specified  urban 
zones. 

The  original  proposals  in  Britain  and 
America  grew  out  of  recognition  that  the 
global  economy  is  drastically  different  than 
it  used  to  be,  that  low-wage  competition  is 
severe,  and  that  corporations  have  shifted 
huge  investments  from  industrial  to  third- 
world  countries.  The  Government  will  have 
to  respond  to  these  new  conditions,  but  not 
with  enterprise  zones. 

William  W.  Goldsmith,  professor  ot  city 
and  regional  planning,  directs  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's program  on  international  studies  in 
planning.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  N.  KENT 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  recent  state  of  the  Union  message 
given   in  this  Chamber  by  President 
Reagan,  he  alluded  to  many  modern 
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day  heroes  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  society. 

He  was  telling  us  that  as  a  people  we 
still  have  the  courage,  the  devotion  to 
others,  and  the  determination  that 
was  the  hallmark  of  our  past  great- 
ness. He  was  saying  that  because  we 
are  a  society  full  of  heroes,  we  can  and 
will  solve  those  problems  which  press 
against  us  today. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  one  of  the  special 
people  in  my  district.  His  name  is 
David  N.  Kent.  He  is  a  20-year-old  resi- 
dent of  Burbank.  Calif. 

David  was  recently  given  the  Honor 
Medal  with  Crossed  Palms,  the  high- 
est medal  bestowed  on  a  person  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  valor  and 
heroism. 

Mr.  Kent  demonstrated  bravery, 
skill,  and  an  unselfish  spirit  in  saving 
the  life  of  a  25-year-old  woman  who 
was  injured  when  the  small  plane  he 
was  piloting  crashed  in  bad  weather  in 
the  mountains  north  of  Los  Angeles. 

While  painfully  injured  himself,  he 
dragged  the  woman  from  the  plane 
just  before  it  exploded  in  flames.  Uti- 
lizing survival  techniques  he  learned 
in  the  Scouts,  he  covered  her  with 
leaves,  grass,  and  mud  and  constructed 
a  temporary  stucture  to  protect  the 
victim  from  the  elements.  The  follow- 
ing day.  he  fashioned  two  crude 
crutches  and  hiked  2  miles  down  the 
rugged  mountain  for  help. 

Because  of  Mr.  Kent's  skill  and  brav- 
ery, the  woman  is  alive  and  happy 
today.  I  salute  him  for  his  courage  and 
heroism.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  MIS- 
GUIDED PRINCIPLES  GUIDING 
PORT  FUNDING 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  that 
this  country  is  spending  $50  million  to 
dredge  the  Mombasa  Port  in  Kenya, 
this  money  is  not  being  used  for  na- 
tional security  reasons,  nor  to 
strengthen  our  military  position  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  being 
spent  simply  to  make  it  easier  for  crew 
members  to  get  from  their  ships  to 
town  on  shore  leave. 

In  light  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  withhold  $150  mil- 
lion for  inland  waterway  and  ocean 
port  operation  and  maintenance 
projects,  I  find  the  expenditure  at 
Mombasa  particularly  disgusting. 

Where  are  our  national  priorities 
when  the  administration  will  spend 
$50  fnillion  to  make  it  easier  for  sailors 
to  take  shore  leave  in  some  foreign 
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land,  but  will  not  spend  a  single  cent 
to  enhance  domestic  ocean  ports'  abili- 
ty to  remain  competitive  in  the  world 
coal  trade;  a  trade  which  not  only 
brings  in  millions  of  dollars  toward  re- 
ducing our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
but  provides  a  measure  of  energy  secu- 
rity for  our  allied  trading  partners? 

Following  is  a  recent  article  and  edi- 
torial from  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
on  the  Kenya  project. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

Feb.  18,  1982] 

U.S.  Millions  Dredging  Port  in  Kenya  for 

Gobs'  Liberty 

The  United  States  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  to  modernize  the  Indian  Ocean  port 
of  Mombasa  in  Kenya— with  an  eye  to  get- 
ting its  warship  sailors  ashore  more  quickly 
after  weeks  of  duty  at  sea. 

The  money  is  being  spent  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  approach  and  sides  of  Mombasa 
harbor  so  that  large  vessels,  incuding  gaint 
U.S.  aircraft  carriers,  can  dock  in  port  in- 
stead of  anchoring  at  sea. 

Increasing  superpower  rivalry  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  made  this  sweltering  port 
town  an  important  shore  leave  and  provi- 
sioning stop  for  American  vessels,  allowed  to 
dock  here  under  a  1980  agreement  with  the 
Kenyan  government. 

But  only  the  smaller  frigates  and  cruisers 
can  negotiate  the  narrow  approaches  and 
entrances  to  the  port  and  steer  a  path 
through  the  reef-lined  channel  to  seek  safe 
anchor. 

Last  month  the  American  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Constellation  was  anchored  two  miles 
out  at  sea,  while  two  small  warships  from 
Britain,  which  also  uses  the  port,  were  tied 
up  inside  the  port. 

On  board,  most  of  the  carrier's  5.000- 
strong  crew  were  waiting  to  get  ashore  to 
the  Mombasa  bars  and  clubs  after  51  days  at 
sea  working  up  to  18  hours  a  day. 

A  sma'l  flotilla  of  boats,  some  chartered 
for  the  occasion,  ferried  the  sailors  ashore, 
where  an  army  of  girls,  guides  and  souvenir 
salesmen  waited. 

Pitching  and  rolling  in  the  swell,  the  liber- 
ty boats,  as  they  are  known  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  made  a  picturesque  sight. 

But  for  the  sailors  the  ride  can  be  a  frus- 
trating and  uncomfortable  experience,  and 
the  trip  can  be  delayed  for  hours  if  the 
weather  is  bad. 

"You  have  to  stand  in  line  on  board  ship 
to  wait  your  turn  to  get  a  liberty  boat,  some- 
times an  hour  or  more."  an  officer  said. 

"Then  the  journey  to  shore  takes  about 
an  hour  and  a  half:  so  a  round  trip  can  take 
up  to  six  hours."  he  explained. 

Such  inconvenience  should  be  eliminated 
next  year  when  the  harbor  will  have  been 
dredged  to  allow  the  Constellation  and  ships 
of  comparable  size  to  enter  the  port,  which 
at  present  can  accommodate  only  vessels 
shorter  than  800  feet. 

The  $50  million  project  involves  dredging 
the  approaches  and  blasting  small  bits  of 
coral  reef  to  clear  a  passage  five  miles  long, 
half  a  mile  wide  and  15  yards  deep,  accord- 
ing to  engineers. 

"It  will  mean  a  great  deal  in  terms  of 
morale."  said  Capt.  Dennis  M.  Brooks,  com- 
mander of  the  Constellation. 

It  would  also  make  supplying  the  ship 
much  easier. 

"Everything  we  get  has  to  be  dropped  by 
helicopter  or  brought  alongside  in  a  boat:  so 
tying  up  right  by  the  shops  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  time."  a  senior  officer  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  carrier  serves  15.000  meals  a  day. 
bakes  1.000  loaves  of  bread  daily  and  goes 
through  5.000  pounds  of  meat  and  10.000 
pounds  of  vegetables  and  3,000  pounds  of 
potatoes  every  24  hours. 

A  more  interesting  statistic  for  the  local 
population  is  that  an  American  sailor 
spends  an  average  of  $300  during  a  port  call. 

Last  month  there  were  an  estimated  7.000 
U.S.  sailors  as  well  as  British  crews  in  the 
town,  a  potential  outlay  of  2.1  million  dol- 
lars during  a  stay  of  about  10  days. 

Mombasa  was  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
young  Americans  drinking  their  first  beer  in 
51  days— the  U.S.  Navy  allows  no  alcohol  on 
ship— and  packing  the  discos  and  bars  where 
the  local  girls  are  out  in  force. 

Mombasa  thrives  on  its  tourism  and 
adapts  quickly  to  new  markets.  Many  craft 
shops  have  huge  signs  in  German  advertis- 
ing their  wtu-es  because  most  tourists  are 
from  Germany. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  <Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

Feb.  22.  1982] 

Depends  on  Whose  Port 

Mombasa.  Kenya,  is  a  port  city  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  also  an  important  shore 
leave  and  provisioning  stop  for  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  But  only  small  vessels  can  negoti- 
ate the  narrow  approaches  to  the  port. 
When  a  giant  like  the  USS  Constellation 
visits  Mombasa,  a  flotilla  of  "liberty  boats  " 
has  to  ferry  sailors  and  provisions  two  miles. 
The  round  trip  can  take  up  to  six  hours— 
not  exactly  a  joy  ride  for  sailors  who  have 
been  cooped  up  for  maybe  two  months  with- 
out beer  or  female  companionship. 

But  it  won't  be  inconvenient  for  long.  The 
U.S.  is  spending  $50  million  to  dredge  the 
Mombasa  channel.  A  passage  five  miles 
long,  half  a  mile  wide  and  45  feet  deep  will 
be  cleared.  "It  will  mean  a  great  deal  in 
terms  of  morale,"  says  the  commander  of 
the  Constellation. 

Morale,  indeed.  There's  a  morale  factor  in 
Baltimore,  which  depends  on  its  port  for 
life-sustaining  commerce  and,  not  inciden- 
tally, for  the  shipment  of  coal  that  would 
help  free  the  West  from  its  dependency  on 
OPEC  oil.  It  has  been  a  long  11  years  since 
Congress  approved  the  Port  of  Baltimore 
channel  dredging  project.  The  agreement 
with  Kenya  allowing  American  vessels  to 
dock  at  Mombasa  is  not  yet  two  years  old. 

It  makes  you  wonder  about  priorities.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  16  of  this  year  marked  64 
years  since  the  declaration  of  Lithua- 
nia's independence.  This  should  be  an 
occasion  marked  with  joy.  Instead,  the 
central  fact  of  our  commemoration  of 
this  anniversary  is  a  tragic  one.  For  42 
of  the  last  64  years,  Lithuania  has  not 
been  an  independent  nation;  rather,  it 
has  suffered  immeasurably  under 
Soviet  domination. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  recent  imposition  of  martial 
law  in  Poland  has  focused  fresh  atten- 
tion on  the  pattern  of  Soviet  domina- 
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tion— but  as  we  have  seen  in  Lithua- 
nia, Estonia,  and  Latvia,  this  pattern  is 
not  new.  The  actions  of  the  Soviets 
are  well-developed  and  calculated.  Our 
response  to  the  Soviets  must  show 
that  we  recognize  this  pattern  and 
that  we  firmly  oppose  it. 

It  is  timely,  therefore,  for  us  to  re- 
member the  history  of  Lithuania  and 
take  to  heart  the  lessons  it  provides. 
The  Baltic  nations  were  forcibly  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviets  in  1940  and  their 
genocide  began  in  earnest  the  follow- 
ing year.  Through  our  delegation  in 
Madrid,  through  an  active  and  outspo- 
ken human  rights  policy  and  through 
action  we  take  in  Congress,  the  United 
States  must  continually  speak  out 
against  the  egregious  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
toward  the  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  Baltic  States.* 


TAX-EXEMPT  POLICIES  FOR 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  about  the  administra- 
tion's recent  decision  to  reverse  the 
Treasury  Department's  12-year-old 
policy  which  denies  tax-exempt  status 
to  religious  institutions  that  maintain 
racially  discriminatory  policies.  The 
President's  subsequent  attempts  to  ini- 
tiate legislation  to  rectify  the  negative 
impact  of  such  a  reversal  are  mislead- 
ing and  insulting  to  those  of  us  who 
share  a  valid  commitment  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  discrimination. 

The  administration's  actions  should 
be  viewed  as  just  what  they  represent: 
An  intent  to  diminish  efforts  to 
combat  racial  discrimination  through 
the  maintenance  of  strong  policies  at 
the  agency  level;  an  intent  to  place  the 
blame  on  the  Congress  if  such  policies 
are  not  maintained  through  the  pas- 
sage of  new  legislation;  and,  an  intent 
to  ignore  the  existing  legislative  basis 
for  the  denial  of  tax-exempt  status  for 
the  institutions  in  question.  I  find  it 
quite  ironic  that  an  administration 
which  is  committed,  purportedly,  to 
eliminating  excess  rulings  and  laws, 
could  embark  upon  a  crusade  which 
will  waste  the  Congress  time,  and  dis- 
regard an  existing  policy  of  longstand- 
ing. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  as  well  as 
other  concerned  groups,  in  their  belief 
that,  in  accord  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  the  Constitution, 
the  President  should  direct  the  IRS  to 
exercise  its  ample  authority  to  deny 
tax  exemptions  to  private  schools  that 
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discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should 
enforce  the  law.  The  last  three  admin- 
istrations have  supported  a  policy  that 
has  precluded  the  granting  of  tax  ex- 
emptions to  the  type  of  institutions  in 
question,  and  we  must  insure  that  the 
authority  and  enforcement  powers 
remain  intact.* 


ASHLAND.  PA.,  125TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

Of  PEMNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  a  historical 
event  in  my  community  which  oc- 
curred on  February  13  of  this  year. 

That  date  marks  the  125th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Borough  of  Ashland,  Pa., 
which  was  named  after  the  estate  of 
Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  com- 
mend this  community  before  the 
House  and  pay  tribute  to  its  citizens 
for  their  dedication  to  their  borough 
and  their  country. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  the  citizens  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Ashland  on  their  125th  anni- 
versary.* 


U.S.  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  remarks  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  William 
Brock. 

The  pivotal  importance  of  the 
GATT  ministerial  was  the  subject  of 
Ambassador  Brock's  speech  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Management  Forum  in  Davos, 
Switzerland,  on  Monday,  February  1, 
1982.  The  audience  included  trade  and 
other  cabinet-level  ministers  from  22 
nations,  and  over  200  business  leaders. 

Ambassador  Brock's  speech  is  a  bold 
step  toward  a  definitive  understanding 
with  regard  to  free  trade.  Hopefully,  it 
can  become  the  underpinning  of  a  new 
international  trade  exchange  policy— a 
shared  commitment  to  make  the  trad- 
ing system  work. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

Highlights  of  Address  by  Ambassador 
William  E.  Brock 

A  great  French  philosopher  of  this  centu- 
ry once  wrote  that  Freedom  is  the  necessi- 
ty to  choose  between  alternatives."  Today 
the  alternatives  facing  the  world  trading 
system  are  narrowly  limited,  and  the  choice 
is  critically  important. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

With  rare  exceptions,  every  nation  in  the 
world  confronts  the  same  crisis. 

We  all  need  increased  foreign  exchange  to 
support  purchases  of  energy: 

We  are  all  menaced  by  high  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  and  payments  imbalances 
which  have  reduced  the  real  standard  of 
living  in  most  countries  around  the  world 
and,  finally  and  worse: 

We  are  all  tempted  to  adopt— and  some 
nations  have  already  adopted— restrictive 
trade  policies  to  shield  their  domestic  indus- 
tries from  import  competition:  domestic  sub- 
sidies to  maintain  employment:  and  govern- 
ment credits  and  similar  trade-distorting  in- 
centives to  Increase  exports. 

The  result:  A  vicious  syndrome,  that  mis- 
allocates  resources,  promotes  incompetence, 
perpetuates  inefficiency,  institutionalizes 
market  distortions,  and  leads  to  a  cycle  of 
trade  inequities,  declining  real  earnings,  re- 
duced savings  and  capital  formation,  slow  or 
no  growth,  and  inflation. 

The  resultant  crisis  is  obvious,  and  so  is 
the  political  response.  Around  the  globe, 
calls  for  protectionism  are  louder  and  more 
shrill  than  they  have  been  in  50  years. 

I  say  this  to  you  today  not  to  bemoan  the 
passing  of  an  era  of  liberalized  trade,  but  to 
prevent  its  passing.  My  Government  be- 
lieves in  free  trade,  but  we  make  no  contri- 
bution to  the  achievement  of  that  goal  by 
ignoring  attacks  upon  it  by  others.  No 
nation  can  long  sustain  public  support  of  a 
policy  unless  its  people  sense  that  there  is 
equity  for  them  in  the  application  of  that 
policy. 

I  understand  the  concern  expressed  about 
the  current  discussion  of  reciprocity  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  confident  that,  under 
this  President,  reciprocity  will  not  become  a 
code  word  for  protectionism,  but  it  will  be 
used  to  state  clearly  our  insistence  on 
equity.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  President 
can  continue  to  tolerate  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices which  adversely  affect  either  our  do- 
mestic market  or  our  opportunity  to  trade 
elsewhere. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  of  national 
self-perception.  The  United  States  perceives 
itself  as  being  an  open  and  free  market.  The 
European  Community  perceives  itself  as  an 
open  and  free  market.  Japan  perceives  itself 
as  an  open  and  free  market.  And.  with  a 
wink  and  a  smile,  each  will  acknowledge 
that  its  self-perception  is  flawed  just  a  tiny 
bit  by  some  exceptions. 

Thus,  one  formula  for  the  destruction  of 
the  world  trading  system  begins  with  the 
self-serving  view  that  esich  of  us  is  as  pure 
as  the  driven  snow,  and  the  problem  is  the 
other  guy.  The  United  States  is  not  com- 
pletely pure,  and  neither  is  anyone  else. 

The  problem  is  that  every  country  is 
tempted  unUaterally  to  change  the  trading 
rules,  and  broaden  the  exceptions,  as  a  way 
to  deal  with  economic  crisis.  In  short,  each 
nation  wants  the  long-term  l)enefits  of 
being  part  of  the  international  trading 
system,  but  at  the  same  time  wants  the 
luxury  and  license  to  change  the  rules 
whenever  necessary  and  pursue  its  national 
interest  in  Its  own  way  without  regard  to 
consequences  for  others. 

Countries  can  and  should  follow  different 
paths  of  development,  and  we  celebrate 
their  right  to  do  so.  But,  because  there  will 
be  profound  differences  in  how  each  coun- 
try manages  its  economy,  we  believe  it  is 
crucial  to  structure  and  strengthen  the 
world  trading  system  anew  to  accommodate 
those  differences  in  a  rational,  predictable, 
and  equitable  fashion. 

There  is  more  at  stake  this  year  than  the 
problem  of  a  sluggish  world  economy;  the 
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choices  we  make  in  1982  are  pivotal  for  the 
future  of  the  world  economic  order.  The  dy- 
namics of  trade  are  such  that  if  we  do  not 
move  forward  then  we  slide  back.  Either  to- 
gether we  build  the  trading  system  of  the 
future  or  we  will  each  be  condemned  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  the  past. 

This  is  a  year  of  decision.  And  time  whis- 
pers in  our  ear.  •It's  later  than  you  think." 

These  decisions  will  not  come  any  easier 
by  being  delayed.  We  cannot  blindly  hope 
that  a  world  economic  upswing  in  the  near 
future  will  allow  these  decisions  to  be  avoid- 
ed. 

For  the  last  35  years,  liberalization  of 
world  trade  has  focused  on  reduction  of 
Uriff  barriers.  This  effort  has  been  largely 
successful.  Yet,  as  tariffs  have  eased,  too 
many  governments  have  developed  a  new  so- 
phistication in  devising  non-tariff  barriers. 
Some  of  these  barriers  were  addressed 
during  the  Tokyo  Round:  most  were  not. 

The  highly  complex  and  rapidly  develop- 
ing service  and  investment  sectors  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  emasculation  by  non- 
tariff  barriers.  The  Tokyo  Round  did  not 
address  those  problems.  Some  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  Insidious  non-tariff  barriers 
didn't  even  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Tokyo 
Round. 

Some  will  say  we  need  more  time  to  put 
into  place  the  arrangements  made  during 
the  Tokyo  Round,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
can  congratulate  ourselves  and  rest  on  our 
laurels.  That  won't  work. 

Of  course  we  need  to  insist  upon  full  im- 
plementation of  the  Tokyo  Round,  but  we 
also  need  a  renewed  and  revitalized  trading 
system  that  is  designed  to  deal  with  new 
barriers  as  they  arise,  before  they  under- 
mine past  negotiating  achievements. 

We  need  a  trading  system  that  recognizes 
its  task  will  never  be  completed,  a  system 
designed  for  the  unending  process  of  analyz- 
ing problems,  and  developing  solutions, 
before  they  explode  into  crisis. 

The  key  test  of  our  willingness  to  choose 
between  alternatives  and  to  start  shaping  a 
revitalized  trading  system  is  how  we  collec- 
tively prepare  for  the  GATT  Ministerial 
meeting,  to  take  place  in  Geneva  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year.  Those  who  argue  that  the 
GATT  Ministerial  should  function  as  a  cere- 
monial confirmation  of  the  status  quo  have 
misjudged  the  temper  of  the  times. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  making  the  GATT  Ministerial 
a  beginning,  and  not  an  end.  Each  nation 
now  must  decide  whether  to  make  the  polit- 
ical commitment  to  inventory,  analyze,  and 
seriously  discuss  the  new  threats  to  world 
trade,  or  choose  the  easier  but  infinitely 
more  dangerous  alternative  of  simply  going 
to  one  more  meeting  to  exchange  platitudes 
and  pleasantries. 

At  the  GATT  Ministerial  and  beyond, 
there  is  room  enough  for  pragmatists  and 
visionaries  alike. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
of  investment  and  all  the  attendant  prob- 
lems of  liberalizing  the  free  movement  of 
capital. 

We  must  commit  ourselves  to  talk  serious- 
ly about  trade  in  services,  a  critical  element 
in  future  economic  growth. 

We  must  take  a  new  look  at  the  thorny 
question  of  safeguards  and  the  problems  of 
structural  adjustment  to  deal  with  changing 
economic  conditions. 

We  must  perfect  arrangements  for  trade 
in  agriculture,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
producer  and  consumer. 

We>must  devise  better  methods  to  include 
and  involve  less  developed  countries  in  the 
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world  trading  system.  We  must  make 
progress  in  not  only  providing  them  market 
access  in  products  where  they  have  compar- 
ative advantage,  but  also  encourage  them  to 
assume  a  full  share  in  responsibility  for 
managing  the  world  trading  system.  For 
those  of  you  here  today  and,  millions  of 
others  around  the  world  who  are  committed 
to  economic  freedom,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  foreign  exchange  which  developing 
countries  can  earn  through  trade  dwarfs  the 
funds  available  to  them  through  develop- 
ment assistance.  Freer  trade,  more  nearly 
than  aid  or  import  substitution  strategies, 
will  enable  less  developed  countries  to  build 
a  house  for  themselves  that  will  be  safe 
from  violence  when  built. 

We  must  focus  on  the  challenges  of  trade 
in  high  technology. 

We  must  improve  rules  and  methods  to 
deal  with  non-market  economies  so  that 
they  are  able  to  compete  in  the  world 
market,  but  compete  fairly  without  export- 
ing price  and  cost  distortions  along  with 
their  product. 

We  must  deal  with  the  manyheaded  hydra 
of  non-tariff  barriers,  and  other  trade  mat- 
ters that  were  not  even  contemplated  when 
the  GATT  was  first  formulated  after  the 
Second  World  War.  or  during  the  seven  ne- 
gotiating rounds  since  then. 

And.  beyond  the  Ministerial,  we  must 
move  towards  a  system  that  will  accomplish 
these  purposes. 

We  live  in  an  interdependent  world.  We 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  We  are  free  to 
choose  between  alternatives,  but  that  choice 
is  narrowly  limited  to  going  ahead  or  going 
back. 

For  those  who  are  willing  to  build  upon, 
improve  and  strengthen  the  GATT  and 
other  multilateral  institutions; 

For  those  who  see  the  future  as  a  fresh 
opportunity,  and  not  a  threat: 

For  those  who  hold  fast  to  the  goals  of 
free  trade; 

For  those  who  affirm  that  every  nation 
can  share  in  a  greater  common  prosperity, 
instead  of  dividing  diminished  rewards; 

For  those  who  recognize  that  the  free 
movement  of  goods,  services,  and  capital  is 
the  best  means  the  mind  of  man  has  yet  de- 
vised to  guarantee  to  all  peoples  the  bene- 
fits earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow; 

For  those  who  believe  in  these  things,  you 
have  a  willing  partner  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  hands  of  all  the  trading  nations 
rests  the  decision  of  whether  the  GATT 
Ministerial  will  be  the  overture  to  a  new  era 
of  progress  and  prosperity,  or  a  grand  final 
chord. 

Let  us  choose  the  better  way:  Let  us  join 
in  a  shared  commitment  to  stop  the  excases. 
and  make  the  trading  system  work.* 


HONORING  EDWARD  L. 
JOHNSON 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fine  achievements  of  a  dis- 
tinguished resident  of  California's 
26th  District,  Edward  L.  Johnson.  Few 
of  us  can  count  as  many  accomplish- 
ments and  all  of  us  admire  one  who 
has  put  so  much  endeavor  into  his  life. 
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Edward  L.  Johnson,  chairman  of  Fi- 
nancial Federation,  Inc..  represents 
the  highest  ideals  in  the  financial 
community.  A  longtime  resident  of 
southern  California,  he  is  widely 
known  and  respected  for  his  many 
professional  accomplishments  in  addi- 
tion to  having  contributed  to  numer- 
ous civic  and  philanthropic  activities. 

The  executive's  endeavors  on  behalf 
of  philanthropic  and  civic  institutions 
reads  like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  public 
service.  A  vice  chairman  of  the  City  of 
Hope  Board  of  Trustees,  he  is  director 
of  Goodwill  Industries  of  southern 
California,  board  member  of  Pepper- 
dine  University,  and  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Students  and  Business, 
UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Manage- 
ment. 

A  graduate  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  an  instructor,  he 
has  served  in  similar  teaching  posts  at 
the  American  Savings  &  Loan  Insti- 
tute in  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  Pro- 
fessionally he  is  active  in  the  National 
Association  of  State  Savings  «&  Loan 
Supervisors,  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associations,  Council  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus.  Inc.,  the  Conference 
Board,  and  is  an  honorary  life  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  chap- 
ters of  Lambda  Alpha,  international 
honorary  land  economics  fraternity. 

Ed  Johnson  is  an  American.  He  has 
a  deep  appreciation  of  our  American 
Government,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  consummation 
of  the  American  dream.  He  has  made 
an  effort  to  know  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  public  office 
and  has  contributed  in  an  open  and 
generous  manner  to  those  whom  he 
believes  will  protect  and  preserve  our 
heritage.  Ed  Johnson  has  labored,  in- 
vested, and  benefited  from  a  produc- 
tive life.  Others  have  benefited,  too. 

There  you  are.  Edward  Johnson  is 
the  kind  of  person  who  exemplifies 
the  saying,  "If  you  want  to  get  some- 
thing done,  find  a  busy  man  to  do  it." 
He  loves  people  and  has  proven  this  in 
his  business,  civic,  and  personal  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  proud 
to  honor  such  a  notable  member  of 
the  Nation's  business  community.* 


THE  1982  WORLD  FREEDOM  DAY 
MEETING  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  23  of  this  year,  the  1982 
World  Freedom  Day  rally  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  was  held  ih  Taipei. 
The  great  gathering  of  people  from  all 
over  the  free  world  at  that  rally,  were 
addressed  by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  the 
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rally  chairman,  and  our  colleagues 
Senator  Frank  H.  Murkowski,  and 
Representative  Trent  Lott,  who  were 
in  Taipei  at  the  time. 

The  occasion  was  the  famous  Janu- 
ary 23  celebration  which  commemo- 
rates the  day  of  decision  for  thousands 
of  Chinese  from  the  Communist  main- 
land who  chose  to  go  to  Taiwan  rather 
than  return  to  the  Communist  state. 
On  Taiwan,  they  joined  people  united 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  who  are  living 
proof  of  the  benefits  the  free  enter- 
prise system  can  produce.  The  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  Republic  of 
China  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
economic  decline  on  the  mainland. 

I  wish  to  insert  a  speech  made  by  Dr. 
Ku  Cheng-kang  and  a  copy  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  meeting  which  I  hope 
that  the  Members  will  find  of  interest: 

The  1982  World  Freedom  Day  Meeting  of 
the  Republic  of  China  has  been  held  mo- 
mentously in  Taipei  today  by  people  of  vari- 
ous circles  representing  compatriots  of  the 
whole  nation— at  home  and  abroad  and 
behind  the  Chinese  mainland  enemy  line- 
along  with  friends  from  all  world  regions 
who  are  similarly  fighting  for  man's  free- 
dom. Hoisting  the  torch  high  amid  23 
sounds  of  Freedom  Bell,  we  resolved  to  pro- 
mote expansive  development  of  the  anti- 
Communist  surge. 

We  have  reviewed  the  turbulent  global  sit- 
uation over  the  past  year,  and  we  see  that 
although  the  International  Communists 
remain  rampant  in  certain  areas,  those 
striving  against  slavery  and  for  freedom  are 
moving  forward  with  new  strength,  fully  in 
line  with  the  common  wishes  of  mankind. 

As  a  powerful  booster  of  free  world  pos- 
ture. President  Reagan's  diplomatic  policy 
of  freedom  through  strength  has  dealt 
severe  blows  at  Red  rampancy.  People  under 
Moscow  have  received  encouragement  in 
their  fight  for  freedom.  Our  countless  en- 
slaved compatriots  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
also  are  striving  hard  to  gain  light  and  be 
free. 

The  present  vigorous  rise  of  freedom 
forces  is  indeed  encouraging.  The  great  cam- 
paign of  the  Polish  Solidarity  union  against 
tyranny  and  for  freedom  is  a  powerful  dem- 
onstration of  man's  rejection  of  Commu- 
nists. But  we  are  profoundly  concerned  and 
regretful,  for  the  free  nations  have  not 
given  effective  timely  assistance  to  the  gal- 
lant Poles.  Nevertheless,  we  are  certain  that 
the  fire  started  by  the  Solidarity  will  spread 
and  destroy  Communist  tyranny. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  internal  con- 
tradition,  rift  and  struggle  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  fatal  and  quite  beyond 
remedy  by  any  power-holders,  much  less  by 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao  thought.  The  Red 
Chinese  regime  is  destined  to  collapse, 
crumbling  under  the  crisis  of  faith,  trust 
and  belief,  falling  apart  in  the  face  of  our 
call  for  China's  unification  under  San  Min 
Chu  I  (Three  Principles  of  the  People). 

We  are  unanimously  of  the  view  that  no 
matter  how  outrageous  the  International 
Communists  may  get  and  how  hard  the  Chi- 
nese Reds  push  their  united  front  scheme, 
freedom  will  remain  as  the  correct  target  of 
history's  development,  and  the  pressing  free 
world  mission  is  to  unite  all  freedom  forces 
and  save  mankind  from  holocaust. 

This  Meeting  therefore  solemnly  point 
out  the  following: 
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First,  the  world  conquest  plot  of  the  Inter- 
national Communists  is  an  all-inclusive  one. 
not  of  regional  nature.  FYee  nations,  the 
United  States  of  America  in  particular,  ther- 
fore  should  abandon  tactics  of  alliance  with 
one  Red  group  for  opposition  to  another, 
reject  Communist  deceit  and  blackmail,  stop 
providing  weapons  and  knowhow  to  the  Chi- 
nese Red.  and  enhance  the  Republic  of 
China's  strength  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom  and  security  in 
the  Asian-Pacific  region.  All  must  strive  res- 
olutely as  one  so  that  the  freedom  of  the 
free  will  be  assured  as  the  enslaved  masses 
are  restored  to  freedom. 

Second,  struggle  against  slavery  and  for 
freedom  cannot  be  effective  if  it  is  scattered 
and  isolated.  Free  nations  and  peoples 
should  adopt  a  uniform  strategy  and,  stand 
ing  on  a  joint  battefront,  hit  hard  at  the 
enemy.  The  freedom  campaign  hereafter 
should  have  in  its  core  the  strength  of  the 
900  million  Chinese  mainland  people  who 
are  opposed  to  Communism  and  fighting  to 
free  themselves.  All  the  freedom-fighters 
behind  the  Asian  Iron  Curtain  must  be 
Joined  with  the  freedom  forces  outside  for 
endeavor  to  overthrow  the  Communists  of 
China.  Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  further- 
more be  united  with  others  elsewhere  for 
the  destruction  of  Red  tyranny  and  the 
building  of  a  new  world  of  freedom. 

Third,  anti-Communist  struggle  depends 
not  only  on  materials  but  more  importantly 
also  on  spiritual  exertion.  San  Min  Chu  I. 
an  embodiment  of  the  orthodox  thinking 
and  cultural  essence  of  the  Chinese,  is  for 
freedom  and  democracy  and  serves  as  our 
nation-building  guideline  of  love  and  benev- 
olence. The  achievements  thus  made  in  the 
Taiwan-Penghu-Kinmen-Matsu  area  are  ob- 
jects of  envy  by  the  multitude  on  the  main- 
land. China  must  be  unified  under  the  San 
Min  Chu  I  guideline  of  national  construc- 
tion. Only  when  San  Min  Chu  I  is  imple- 
mented in  all  of  China,  replacing  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  and  its  anti-human  traits. 
can  all  Chinese  truly  enjoy  well-being  in 
freedom. 

All  the  compatriots  of  China  and  all  the 
freedom-loving  friends  of  the  world:  Com- 
munism has  gone  bankrupt  and  Communist 
dictatorship  is  collapsing.  San  Min  Chu  I 
has  already  made  its  landing  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  China  will  ultimately  be  unified 
in  freedom  and  democracy.  Let  us  pool  the 
world's  strength  for  freedom  and  strive  as 
one  for  Chinese  unification  and  freedom, 
and  for  global  security  and  peace. 

Strive  Ever  Harder  for  Preeixjm— Fight  to 

Victory  Over  Cobimunists 

(By  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang  at  1982  World 

Freedom  Day  Meeting  of  the  ROC) 

Premier  Sun,  Representatives  of  Various 

Circles,    Distinguished    Guest,    Ladies    and 

Gentlemen: 

I.  ARRIVAL  OP  A  GREAT  AGE 

In  the  history  of  man's  quest  and  assur- 
ance of  freedom,  a  great  age  has  now  ar- 
rived—an age  of  freedom's  victory.  "World 
Freedom  Day"  is  a  powerful  call  of  this  age. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  determination 
of  those  who  stand  for  freedom  is  being  en- 
hanced. Strength  for  freedom  is  growing 
vigorously.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  continuing  decline  of  the  confused  and 
contradictory  Communist  camp.  The  nota- 
ble changes  are: 

First,  free  nations  are  now  awake,  after 
going  through  the  failure  of  appeasement  in 
the  1970s.  President  Reagan  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  endeavoring  for  free- 
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dom  and  security  through  strength.  Exam- 
ples include  his  uncompromising  attitude  in 
regard  to  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  and 
his  exercise  of  stem  economic  sanctions  im- 
mediately tfter  Moscow  made  the  Polish 
Reds  suppre'ss  the  unionist  surge.  This  firm 
U.S.  posture  against  Red  expansion  is  en- 
couraging to  people  everywhere  who  love 
freedom.  Anti-Communist  unity  and  coop- 
eration are  thus  being  promoted  among  free 
nations. 

Second,  Chinese  at  home  and  abroad  have 
started  an  intense  campaign  of  national  uni- 
fication under  the  Three  Principles  of  the 
People.  Peiping's  united  front  plot  has  been 
crushed.  Being  further  spurred  are  the  cam- 
paigns for  freedom,  democracy  and  human 
rights  waged  by  the  900  million  people  on 
the  Chinese  mainland.  The  campaigns  have 
been  elevated  with  demands  that  Conjmu- 
nism  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  the 
Three  Principles  of  the  People.  The  tyran- 
nical Red  Chinese  rule  is  faced  with  total 
negation  and  rejection  by  the  masses  of 
people  under  the  regime. 

Third,  the  Polish  workers  gallantly  rose 
against  red  tyranny.  Their  strikes  developed 
into  all-out  struggle  against  Communist  rule 
and  for  freedom.  This  is  not  just  another 
Hungarian  Revolution  or  Czechoslovakian 
Uprising.  The  Polish  action  mirrors  the 
growth  of  freedom  forces  in  East  European 
satellite  states— a  growth  bound  to  shape  up 
an  anti-Communist  torrent  that  will  be 
joined  by  freedom  fighters  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  ultimately  crush  the  whole  Soviet 
empire. 

Communist  rule  everywhere— Soviet 
Union,  Chinese  mainland.  Eastern  Europe, 
North  Korea,  Vietnam  and  Cuba— is  bogged 
in  the  predicament  of  sluggish  production, 
economic  retardation  and  doleful  life  condi- 
tions of  the  ruled  masses.  No  Communists, 
regardless  of  the  extent  of  their  revisionist 
struggle,  can  effectively  overcome  those  fail- 
ures that  have  been  caused  by  built-in  fac- 
tors of  Red  systems.  On  the  other  hand, 
rising  productivity  and  living  standards  in 
the  outside  world  have  eloquently  demon- 
strated the  absolute  superiority  of  free 
democratic  systems.  The  sharp  contrast  has 
pushed  Communist  theories  to  bankruptcy. 
The  fall  of  Communism  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion of  history's  development. 

II.  CHINESE  REDS  ARE  COOMED:  CHINA  WILL  BE 
UNIFIED  IN  FREEDOM  AND  DEMOCRACY 

The  decline  of  Communism  has  been  par- 
ticularly clear  in  the  case  of  Chinese  Com- 
munists. The  Chinese  Reds  are  doomed. 
China  will  be  unified  in  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

By  moving  from  the  Cultural  Revolution 
to  the  purge  of  the  Gang  of  Pour  and  criti- 
cism of  Mao.  the  Chinese  Communists 
plunged  themselves  in  a  serious  crisis  of 
confidence. 

The  failure  of  the  "four  modernizations" 
program  and  the  confused  "economic  ad- 
justment"  have  aggravated  the  crisis  of  con- 
fidence. 

People  on  the  Chinese  mainland  are  call- 
ing loud  for  emulation  of  the  Taiwan  eco- 
nomic example  and  the  Taipei  political  ex- 
ample. This  is  an  unmistakable  manifesta- 
tion of  the  grave  crisis  of  confidence  con- 
fronting the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  Red  Chinese  regime  Is  faced  with  an 
all-out  opposition  by  the  mainland  people, 
■young  men  and  women  want  proper  school- 
ing and  employment.  Workers  are  asking  for 
improvement  of  living  conditions.  Peasants 
are  demanding  farming  on  their  own  for 
their  own  benefit.  Intellectuals  are  calling 
for    freedom    of    thinking.    All    indications 
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point  to  a  wide-spread  negation  of  Commu- 
nism and  a  popular  inclination  toward  the 
Three  Principles  of  the  People. 

If  the  Chinese  Communists  really  want 
modernization,  they  will  have  to  give  up 
Communism  and  tyranny.  People  will  keep 
on  opposing  them  if  they  stick  to  their 
"four-point  insistence."  The  Chinese  Reds 
are  in  a  dead  alley,  unable  to  escape  histo- 
ry's punishment  or  obstruct  China's  unifica- 
tion in  freedom  and  democracy. 

III.  NECESSARY  STEPS  TO  VICTORY  OF  FREEDOM 
OVER  COMMUNISM 

To  speed  up  the  process  to  victory  over 
Communist  forces  of  enslavement,  we  must 
on  this  great  World  Freedom  Day  call  upon 
free  nations  to  take  the  following  necessary 
steps: 

First,  global  strategies  must  be  established 
against  all  Communists.  Tactics  of  alliance 
with  the  Chinese  Reds  for  opposition  to  the 
Russians  are  mistaken  and  should  be  aban- 
doned. The  United  States  Government  must 
pay  special  attention  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist plot  to  deceive  and  blackmail  Ameri- 
cans by  capitalizing  Moscow's  expansionist 
threat  against  the  free  world.  Concession 
and  appeasement  will  only  invite  exploita- 
tion. Sale  of  weapons  knowhow  and  produc- 
tion facilities  to  the  Chinese  Communists 
will  pave  the  way  for  that  regimes  rise  as 
another  serious  threatening  force  against 
the  free  world. 

Second,  freedom  must  t>e  resolutely  safe- 
guarded through  strength.  Communist  ex- 
pansion, infiltration  and  subversion  must  be 
sternly  dealt  with.  Spiritual  and  material  as- 
sistance must  be  given  positively  to  the 
struggle  for  freedom  waged  by  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Chinese  mainland. 
Poland,  Vietnam.  North  Korea.  Cuba.  etc.  A 
chain  of  anti-Communist  revolutions  should 
thus  be  started  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of 
the  East  and  the  West. 

Third,  the  endeavor  of  Chinese  at  home 
and  abroad  for  China's  unification  in  free- 
dom and  democracy  should  be  actively  sup- 
ported. Similarly  to  be  enhanced  is  the  Re- 
public of  Chinas  strength  in  the  Taiwan 
Straits  for  the  defense  of  freedom  and  secu- 
rity in  the  entire  Asian-Pacific  region.  The 
900  million  Chinese  mainland  people  should 
be  returned  to  freedom  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  that  will  mean  that  much  manpower  for 
the  free  democratic  camp  and  that  much 
stronger  assurance  for  man's  freedom. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  Because  of  our 
anti-Communist  struggle,  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy win  ultimately  prevail,  replacing 
Communism  and  enslavement  everywhere. 
To  accelerate  the  change  to  bring  about 
that  ultimate  victory,  we  must  draw  a  clear 
line  between  friend  and  foe,  strengthen  the 
unity  of  freedom  forces  throughout  the 
world,  build  a  common  security  system  of  all 
free  nations  and.  firmly  standing  on  the 
foundation  of  global  anti-Communist  strate- 
gies, bring  forth  the  greatest  evei  pooled 
strength  for  freedom.  That  day  will  mark 
the  end  of  Communism  and  enslavement.* 
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COMMITTEE  OF  NORTHERN  VIR- 
GINIA DEALERS  AGAINST 
DRUNK  DRIVING 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

OF  CONNECTICUT      , 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
once  again  honored  to  take  part  in  the 
Congressional  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews. 
While  progress  has  been  made  to  help 
ease  the  plight  of  these  politically  op- 
pressed citizens,  a  great  deal  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  insure  that  the 
denial  of  their  basic  human  rights 
does  not  continue  unabated.  In  fact, 
recent  emigration  figures  reveal  that 
the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  allowed  to 
emigrate  during  1981  has  slowed  to  a 
trickle. 

Today,  let  us  focus  on  the  case  of 
Stanislav  Zubko.  a  long-time  Kiev  re- 
fusenik.  and  my  adopted  "Prisoner  of 
Conscience."  On  May  16,  1981.  the 
Kiev  KGB  entered  Zubko's  apartment 
on  the  pretext  of  investigating  a  rob- 
bery next  door.  Once  inside,  authori- 
ties allegedly  confiscated  hashish  and 
a  firearm,  and  more  significantly,  a 
Hebrew  book. 

Zubko  was  brought  to  trial  in  July 
and  charged  with  "illegal  keeping  of 
arms"  and  "illegal  possession  of  drugs" 
(under  articles  222  and  229  of  the 
Ukrainian  Criminal  Code,  respective- 
ly). He  was  sentenced  to  4  years  in  a 
labor  camp.  Declaring  his  innocence, 
Zubko  stated  that  the  pistol  and  hash- 
ish found  were  placed  there  by  the  se- 
curity police. 

Prior  to  his  incarceration.  Zubko 
had  been  a  leader  in  the  protests  of 
the  Kiev  refuseniks.  At  one  point,  he 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  "con- 
temptuous behavior  and  use  of  im- 
proper language  in  a  public  place"  in 
connection  with  a  telegram  sent  to  the 
26th  International  Communist  Party 
Congress.  The  protestors'  telegram 
merely  expressed  concern  about  the 
local  situation.  In  the  United  States, 
we  would  consider  this  a  basic  human 
right— freedom  of  expression;  yet 
Zubko,  for  his  action,  spent  30  days 
imprisoned. 

Zubko  is  one  of  many  Kiev  refuse- 
niks who  have  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned under  highly  questionable 
circumstances,  seemingly  as  a  way  to 
suppress  the  growing  feeling  of  dissat- 
isfaction toward  the  Soviet  regime  for 
its  abuses  of  basic  human  liberties. 
With  our  continued  support  and  as- 
sistance, however,  the  dream  of  free- 
dom long  held  by  these  brave  individ- 
uals can  move  closer  to  becoming  a  re- 
ality.* 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  disastrous  increase  of 
drunken  drivers  on  America's  high- 
ways. Not  a  day  goes  by  that  there  is 
not  an  automobile  accident  involving 
an  intoxicated  driver.  The  tragic  con- 
sequences of  drunken  driving  must  be 
halted  immediately. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Automobile  Dealer  Asso- 
ciation for  taking  action  on  this  vital 
issue.  They  have  organized  the  Com- 
mittee of  Northern  Virginia  Dealers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  to  help  quell 
the  needless  destruction  by  drunken 
drivers  on  Virginia's  highways.  Chair- 
man Don  Beyer,  my  constituent,  testi- 
fied at  a  hearing  on  Senate  bill  144  in 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1982.  Chairman  Beyer  and 
his  group  should  be  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  involvement  in  this 
problem.  I  would  like  to  submit  Mr. 
Beyer's  testimony  to  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

Testimony  of  Donalds  S.  Beyer.  Jr. 

My  name  is  Don  Beyer.  I  am  the  president 
of  Don  Beyer  Volvo  In  Falls  Church,  Virgin- 
la.  I  come  before  you  this  afternoon  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Northern 
Virginia  Dealers  Against  Drunk  Driving,  or- 
ganized by  the  Northern  Virginia  Automo- 
bile Dealer  Association. 

This  committee  represents  72  new  car 
dealers,  employs  6000  people,  with  annual 
sales  of  well  over  One  Billion  Dollars.  As  a 
group,  we  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
economy  of  our  community.  But  recently, 
we  have  begun  to  look  at  the  further  mean- 
ings of  our  role  as  automobile  dealers.  We 
exist  to  serve  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  public— yet  these  needs  do  not  end  with 
the  sale  and  service  of  vehicles.  As  dealers, 
we  have  become  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
tragic  personal  and  economic  hardship 
caused  by  automobile  accidents.  And,  from 
federal  data,  we  have  learned  that  the  most 
efficient  way  to  make  automobile  transpor- 
tation safer  Is  to  get  the  drunk  and  drugged 
driver  off  the  road. 

I  present  you  with  our  petition  from  the 
committee  of  Northern  Virginia  Dealers 
Against  Drunk  Driving,  which  I  now  will 
read: 

Whereas  dnmk  driving  remains  a  major 
cause  of  needless  death  and  injury  on  the 
highways  of  our  Conunonwealth,  and 

Whereas  over  500  people,  each  week  in  the 
United  States,  are  killed  by  drunken  drivers, 
and 

Whereas  current  drunk  driving  legislation 
has  a  negligible  deterrent  effect,  due  to  the 
gentleness  and  uneveness  of  application  of 
its  penalties,  and 

Whereas  Senate  Bill  144.  introduced  by 
Senator  Joseph  Canada,  provides  for  much 
stricter  and  more  appropriate  penalties  for 
first  and  repeat  offenders. 

We.  the  new  car  dealers  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Automobile  Dealers  Association,  do 
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hereby  petition  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  enact 
Senate  Bill  144  without  delay,  and  to  ensure 
this  new  law's  maximum  effectiveness  by 
budgeting  sufficient  money  for  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  adequate  public  information 
concerning  the  law. 

For  the  sake  of  our  children,  for  the  sake 
of  us  all.  we  urge  you  to  act  favorably  Upon 
Senate  Bill  144. 

A  F»etition  Pleading  Enactment  of  Senate 
Bill  144 

Whereas  drunk  driving  remains  a  major 
cause  of  needless  death  and  injury  on  the 
highways  of  our  Commonwealth,  and 

Whereas  over  500  people,  each  week  in  the 
United  States,  are  killed  by  drunken  drivers, 
and 

Whereas  current  drunk  driving  legislation 
has  a  negligible  deterrent  effect,  due  to  the 
gentleness  and  unevenness  of  application  of 
its  penalties,  and 

Whereas  Senate  Bill  144.  introduced  by 
Senator  Joseph  Canada,  provides  for  much 
stricter  and  more  appropriate  penalties  for 
first  and  repeat  offenders. 

We.  the  new  car  dealers  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Automobile  Dealers  Association,  do 
hereby  petition  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  enact 
Senate  Bill  144  without  delay,  and  to  ensure 
this  new  law's  maximum  effectiveness  by 
budgeting  sufficient  money  for  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  adequate  public  information 
concerning  the  law. 
Most  Sincerely. 

Dick  Herriman  of  Dick  Herriman  Ford 
Inc..  and  28  other  signatories.* 


PRESIDENT  DESERVES  OUR 
SUPPORT 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin  was  clearly  defined 
by  President  Reagan  in  his  speech 
before  the  OAS  last  week.  The  F»resi- 
dent  set  forth  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  help  our  neighbors  in  this 
hemisphere  by  offering  special  trade 
and  economic  opportunities,  as  well  as 
security  assistance  where  necessary. 

I  strongly  support  the  administra- 
tion in  these  new  policy  initiatives  be- 
cause I  believe  they  represent  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  some  of  the  root 
causes  of  the  economic  problems  in 
Central  America. 

However,  it  would  be  naive  and  im- 
prudent for  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
outside  forces— sponsored  and  support- 
ed by  Communist-backed  regimes— are 
attempting  to  exploit  the  problems  in 
this  region.  Buses  have  been  burnt, 
bridges  have  been  destroyed,  power 
stations  have  been  sabotaged,  and  the 
population  has  been  generally  intimi- 
dated in  a  blatant  attempt  to  subvert 
the  coming  elections  in  El  Salvador. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
help— including  the  security  assistance 
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which  President  Reagan  has  called 
for— then  we  run  the  real  risk  of 
seeing  more  Havana-style  governments 
on  our  doorstep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
set  aside  partisan  ideology  and  wishful 
thinking  when  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems in  Central  America.  The  fact  is. 
the  threat  is  real  and  the  President  de- 
serves our  support.* 


A  TALK  WITH  T.  H.  BELL 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  September  1981  issue  of 
Mainliner  magazine  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation T.  H.  Bell  discussed  a  variety  of 
education  issues  facing  his  Depart- 
ment and  Congress. 

I  commend  this  excellent  interview 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 
A  Talk  With  T.  H.  Bell 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION  DISCUSSES  THE 
THORNY  PROBLEM  OF  DISMANTLING  HIS  OWN 
DEPARTMENT 

<  Interview  by  Edward  B.  Piske ) 

T.  H.  Bell  is  most  certainly  the  only  native 
of  Lava  Hot  Springs,  Idaho,  ever  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  a  president  of 
the  United  States.  Bom  there  on  November 
11,  1921,  the  future  secretary  of  education 
attended  the  local  schools  and  went  on  to 
Southern  Idaho  College— not  knowing  at 
the  time  that  it  was  devoted  to  turning  out 
teachers.  He  apparently  liked  the  idea, 
though,  for  he  became  a  chemistry  instruc- 
tor and  began  a  rapid  ascent  through  the 
ranks  of  public  education,  first  in  Idaho  and 
Wyoming  and  then  in  Utah,  where  he 
became  state  superintendent  of  instruction 
in  1963. 

Bell  (who  dislikes  his  given  name  of  Terrel 
and  prefers  to  be  called  T.  H.  in  print  and 
Ted  in  person)  was  first  called  to  Washing- 
ton to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
in  1970.  After  another  stint  as  a  school  su- 
perintendent in  Utah,  he  returned  to  the 
capiUl  in  1974  as  U.S.  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation during  the  Nixon  administration.  In 
1976  he  became  commissioner  of  higher 
education  in  Utah,  and  in  1981  President 
Reagan  tapped  him  to  become  the  second 
secretary  of  education.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
the  principal  spokesperson  for  the  Reagan 
administration  on  education  matters  and, 
equally  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  educa- 
tion community,  the  principal  interpreter  of 
the  needs  of  education  within  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mainliner:  The  Reagan  administration  is 
talking  a  lot  these  days  about  returning 
education  to  the  local  government  level. 
With  the  federal  government  putting  up 
only  eight  cents  on  the  dollar,  isn't  educa- 
tion already  a  local  endeavor? 

Bell:  The  funding  is  local,  but  unfortu- 
nately a  large  amount  of  the  control  and 
policy  direction  has  shifted  to  the  federal 
level.  Look  at  all  the  rules  Congress  has 
passed  about  bilingual  education,  special 
education  and  Title  IX  for  women.  Congress 
may  not  dominate  education,  but  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  calling  more  than  8  percent  of 
the  shots. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

M:  What  should  the  federal  role  be? 

B:  The  federal  government  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  entire  populations,  and 
gross  deficiencies  that  are  nationwide  in 
scope;  its  Resources  should  be  used  when 
there's  little  prospect  of  correction  without 
some  kind  of  urging  from  the  federal  level. 

M:  Isn't  this  what  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress have  been  saying  in  recent  years— that 
Washington  is  the  last  advocate  of  the  poor 
or  handicapped  or  various  other  disadvan- 
taged groups? 

B:  Yes,  but  it's  how  we  do  it  that  concerns 
me.  All  too  often  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion ignores  the  fact  that  there  is  a  big 
effort  out  there  by  the  state  systems  and 
local  school  districts.  They  are  the  ones  who 
should  be  front  and  center  in  meeting  their 
own  needs.  In  our  zeal  we've  overwritten  the 
regulations  and  behaved  in  such  a  way  that 
the  state  people  have  sort  of  stepped  back 
and  let  us  do  it. 

M:  Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

B:  In  Pennsylvania,  some  advocate  sued 
the  chief  state  school  officer,  saying,  "You 
cannot  have  a  normal  180-day  school  year 
for  handicapped  children  because  the  law 
says  that  it's  got  to  be  a  free  and  appropri- 
ate education."  The  courts  read  our  regula- 
tions, and  they  found  that  the  schools  are 
indeed  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  those 
handicapped  children,  since  they  are  not 
providing  more  than  the  normal,  nine- 
month  school  year.  So  they're  about  to 
force  significantly  more  than  a  nine-month 
school  year  for  hcndicapped  children.  I 
know  that  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  they  wrote  the  law,  but  that's  where 
the  courts  are  moving. 

In  this  case  there  are  two  things  the  De- 
partment did  that  I  object  to.  First,  we 
overwrote  the  rules:  then  we  rushed  up  with 
our  attorneys  and  entered  the  suit  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiffs.  We've  got  to  say  to  our  at- 
torneys, 'Look,  there  was  an  election  last 
November,  and  there's  a  new  administration 
in  town,  and  you're  on  the  wrong  side  of 
that  case." 

M:  Any  other  examples? 

B:  Sure,  the  Title  IX  dress  code  require- 
ments. The  thirty-seven  words  of  the  law 
say  you  can't  discriminate  in  your  educa- 
tional programs  and  activities  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  We  have  interpreted  that  to  include 
dress  codes,  and  we've  claimed  the  right  to 
tell  the  schools  and  colleges  how  to  enforce 
dress  requirements.  I  don't  think  the  federal 
government  ought  to  be  involved  in  argu- 
ments over  length  of  hair  and  beards  and 
skirts,  not  to  mention  see-through  bras. 
That  happened  in  a  high  school  in  Oklaho- 
ma. Braless  high  school  girls  were  walking 
around  the  corridors,  and  a  crusty  old  prin- 
cipal put  out  an  order,  "You've  got  to  wear 
a  bra."  That's  not  a  federal  issue. 

M;  Part  of  your  plan  is  to  replace  so-called 
categorical  grants  for  specific  types  of  chil- 
dren with  block  grants  that  would  allow 
states  and  local  school  districts  to  lump 
these  various  funds  together  and  use  them 
as  they  see  fit. 

B:  That's  right.  We  are  relating  to  fifty 
different  state  school  systems,  if  you  call 
them  systems,  and  one  state  is  vastly  differ- 
ent from  another. 

M:  But  there's  no  enforcement  mechanism 
built  into  your  plan.  What  happens  if  the 
states  decide  to  spend  the  money  on  tax 
relief  or  on  the  football  team  rather  than 
on  bilingual  education? 

B:  It's  not  general  aid.  They  still  have  to 
spend  the  money  on  behalf  of  the  popula- 
tions for  which  it  was  appropriated.  If  they 
don't,  then  they're  in  violation  of  the  block 
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grant  law.  and  I  can  use  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  to  issue  a  cease  and 
desist  order  and  withhold  future  grants. 

M:  Would  you  expect  to  do  this? 

B:  With  fifty  states.  I'm  sure  it  will 
happen.  Its  just  that  we  cant  say,  ■Well, 
you  didn't  do  It  our  way:  you  don't  have  a 
puUout  program  for  Title  I  youngsters  [the 
program  in  which  disadvantaged  children 
are  given  special  instruction]  so  you  can't 
have  the  money. " 

M:  Are  you  going  to  have  the  Burger  King 
approach— do  it  your  own  way? 

B:  That's  right.  You  know,  there's  a  good 
model  in  what  the  government  did  to  limit 
energy  consumption  in  this  country.  We 
said  to  the  states:  Your  legislature  can  set 
their  speed  limit  any  place  they  want  it.  But 
if  you're  going  to  qualify  for  your  highway 
money,  you've  got  to  have  the  fifty-five- 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit.  Well,  they  all  have 
a  fifty-five-mile-an-hour  speed  limit.  The 
thing  we  did  not  do  was  employ  a  bunch  of 
federal  highway  patrolmen  to  enforce  it. 
That's  why  I  object  to  what  were  doing 
with  education.  We're  making  the  wrong 
people  the  equivalent  of  the  highway 
patrol— myself  and  my  colleagues  here. 

M:  The  last  time  we  had  a  big  peacetime 
military  buildup  in  this  country  was  under 
Eisenhower,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  pour  a  lot  of  new  money  into  education, 
especially  the  sciences.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  trying  to  beef  up  the  military, 
but  it's  doing  the  opposite  in  the  sciences. 
You're  cutting  out  funds  for  basic  research 
and  cutting  the  total  amount  of  the  block 
grants  by  25  percent.  Isn't  this  somewhat 
contradictory? 

B:  The  Eisenhower  situation  was  different 
from  what  we  have  now.  He  didn't  Inherit 
the  economic  mess  that  we  have. 

M:  But  can  we  cut  back  on  basic  research 
and  still  improve  the  technological  capabili- 
ties of  the  military?  Doesn't  one  feed  the 
other? 

B:  Sure  it  does.  There's  no  question  about 
that.  The  question  is  how  long  and  perma- 
nent the  pull-back  will  be.  Our  hope  is  that 
this  economy  is  going  to  turn  around. 

M:  There's  another  irony  here.  The  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
recently  reported  that  the  reading  ability  of 
nine-year-old  tdacks  has  improved  dramati- 
cally in  the  last  decade,  and  most  people 
agree  that  this  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
success  of  Title  I  and  other  federally  fi- 
nanced programs.  Are  you  unhappy  that 
you're  cutting  down  on  these  programs  just 
when  they  seem  to  be  paying  off? 

B:  Certainly  I  am.  But  once  again,  we 
expect  it  to  be  a  short-term  problem.  And  if 
we  can  get  the  economy  back  on  track  and 
get  inflation  under  control,  no  one  will  ben- 
efit more  than  the  schools. 

M:  The  administration  is  committed  to 
tuition  tax  credits,  which  would  allow  par- 
ents of  children  in  private  and  parochial 
schools  to  take  tax  credits  to  offset  their 
tuition  expenses.  How  can  you  justify 
adding  a  new  program  that  could  cost  up  to 
$5  or  $6  billion  when  you're  cutting  out 
school  lunch.  Title  I  and  other  programs  as 
well? 

B:  Tuition  tax  credits  are  part  of  a  tax- 
relief  program.  If  we're  going  to  have  tax 
relief,  I,  as  a  person  who's  partisan  on 
behalf  of  schools,  would  just  as  soon  see 
some  of  that  relief  rebound  to  the  benefit  of 
education. 

M:  So  it's  really  two  separate  issues. 

B:  I  think  it  Is.  but  others  may  not  agree. 
Som^  say  that  tuition  tax  credits  will  give 
enormous  benefits   to  the   private  schools 
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and  that  we're  going  to  wind  up  with  the 
public  schools  being  just  for  the  poor. 
M:  Won't  we? 

B:  I  don't  think  the  incentive  will  ever  be 
that  large.  I  think  it  will  somewhat  benefit 
the  private  schools  and  will  strengthen 
them  a  bit.  But  we  can  exaggerate  the  bene- 
fit of  a  $250  or  $500  tax  credit. 

M:  Well,  if  it's  not  that  large,  then  why  do 
it? 

B:  Its  a  break.  It's  a  small  carrot.  Its  sur- 
prising what  a  little  carrot  will  do  by  the 
way  of  benefit— as  evidenced  by  our  8  per- 
cent compared  to  the  92. 

M:  Even  If  the  number  of  families  who 
leave  the  public  schools  is  small,  aren't  they 
likely  to  be  the  ones  that  are  most  interest- 
ed in  education  and  that  the  public  schools 
need  most? 

B:  I  don't  buy  that.  I  have  a  ten-year-old 
boy  who's  a  fourth-grader,  and  it  never  en- 
tered by  mind  that  I'd  send  him  to  a  private 
school.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  public 
schools  around,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
people  like  myself  who  will  still  prefer  to 
send  their  youngsters  to  public  schools.  I 
just  don't  think  that's  ever  going  to  happen. 
M:  A  large  part  of  your  cuts  in  the  educa- 
tion budget  are  coming  in  the  area  of  loans 
to  college  student£.  What  sort  of  advice  do 
you  have  for  the  person  who  may  have  been 
on  the  borderline  of  eligibility  before,  but 
who  now  finds  that  he  or  she  no  longer 
qualifies? 

B:  If  there  is  demonstrated  need,  then 
that  person  will  be  eligible  for  a  loan.  If  not, 
there  is  the  Parent  Loan  Program,  under 
which  parents  can  borrow  up  to  $2,500  a 
year. 

M:  In  a  lot  of  families,  the  problem  is  not 
so  much  lack  of  funds  as  cash  flow.  You 
might  have  a  $50.000-a-year  income,  but  if 
you  have  three  kids  In  colleges  that  cost 
$10,000  a  year,  then  you've  got  a  problem. 
Even  the  Parent  Loan  won't  make  much  of 
a  dent  in  that. 

B:  I  agree  that  such  a  person  has  a  prob- 
lem. But  the  federal  government  didn't  help 
out  before. 

M:  Do  you  expect  to  be  the  second  and 
last  secretary  of  education? 

B:  Yes.  I  do.  The  abolishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  was  a  commitment 
not  only  of  President  Reagan  but  also  of  the 
Republican  party  platform.  When  I  was 
interviewed  for  the  job,  I  frankly  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  I'd  testified  in 
behalf  of  a  separate  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. I  took  this  position  because  of  the  frus- 
tration I  had  felt  when  I  was  U.S.  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  the  old  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  There 
were  problems  of  access  to  the  real  decision- 
makers, of  getting  the  secretary  of  HEW  to 
appeal  decisions  and  of  opportunities  lost 
because  I  couldn't  work  at  the  highest 
levels. 

M:  Have  you  changed  your  mind  about 
the  wisdom  of  having  a  separate  depart- 
ment? 

B:  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  about  the 
wisdom  of  getting  education  out  of  HEW. 
but  there  are  other  alternatives.  You  might 
have  some  kind  of  separate  "agency."  like 
NASA,  or  some  kind  of  national  education 
foundation.  Or  you  might  spread  the  vari- 
ous functions  of  the  department  among 
other  departments.  We  could  take  the  civil 
rights  unit  and  put  it  over  in  Justice.  I'm 
not  advocating  that.  I'm  just  saying  it's  a 
possibility.  We  could  take  the  research  and 
the  statistics  section  and  put  it  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  We  could  talce 
the  student  aid  programs— the  loans  and  the 
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grants— and  assign  them  to  Treasury.  We 
could  take  the  vocational  unit  and  stick  it 
over  in  the  Labor  Department.  Rehabilita- 
tion could  be  placed  under  Health  and  Hos- 
pital Services. 

M:  What's  your  preference? 

B:  We  are  presently  working  on  a  list  of 
alternatives.  My  thinking  at  the  moment  is 
that,  while  it  might  t>e  feasible  to  spread 
various  units  around  existing  departments, 
we  really  do  need  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
federal  education  agency  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. We  need  a  unit,  a  group  of  em- 
ployees, who  are  skilled  and  knowledgeable 
about  American  education.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  full-time  occupation  of  three  out  of 
every  ten  people  in  this  country  is  educa- 
tion—either as  learners  or  as  employees. 
That's  large  enough  and  significant  enough 
for  us  to  continue  to  have  some  federal 
agency.* 


NAW  SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  recent  district  work 
period,  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wholesalers  (NAW). 
This  afforded  me  the  unique  opportu- 
nity to  confer  with  a  number  of  small- 
to  medium-sized  business  owners  from 
all  over  the  country. 

Despite  the  difficult  economic  times 
impacting  wholesaler-distributers.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  the  industry  is 
strongly  supportive  of  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  recovery  program. 

Wholesale  distribution  represents  a 
vital  segment  of  the  American  econo- 
my. Of  the  238,000  wholesaler-distrib- 
utor tax  returns  filed  in  1977  (the 
latest  figures  available),  99  percent 
had  assets  of  less  than  $10  million; 
these  smaller  firms  accounted  for 
about  58  percent  of  the  industry's 
sales  volume.  It  is  amazing  to  think 
that  companies  of  this  size  are  respon- 
sible for  the  distribution  of  so  many  of 
the  goods  that  businesses  and  consum- 
ers rely  upon  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

This  industry  has  had  to  struggle  for 
every  gain  it  has  made;  skyrocketing 
inflation  in  recent  years  had  made 
that  struggle  all  the  more  difficult. 
Since  roughly  80  percent  of  the  whole- 
saler-distributor's assets  are  tied  up  in 
inventory  and  receivables,  inflation 
has  created  unique  capital  formation 
and  retention  problems  for  this  indus- 
try. 

As  a  result,  wholesaler-distributors 
have  long  been  expressing  concern 
about  Federal  deficit  spending  and  the 
resulting  credit  crunch,  about  the  in- 
equities of  the  outmoded  tax  laws,  and 
the  regulatory  and  paperwork  burdens 
presented  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  wholesale-distribution  industry 
creates  a  critical  link  in  the  economy 
which  cannot  and  should  not  be  over- 
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looked.  Without  the  wholesaling  func- 
tion, the  flow  of  goods  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  consumer  and  business 
user  would  be  longer  and  more  costly. 
Wholesaler-distributors  make  goods 
and  commodities  of  every  description 
available  at  the  place  and  time  of 
need;  purchase  goods  from  producers, 
inventory  these  goods,  break  bulk,  as- 
semble, sell,  deliver,  provide  technical 
expertise,  and  extend  credit  to  retail- 
ers and  industrial,  commercial,  institu- 
tional, governmental,  and  contractor 
business  users.  In  short,  wholesaler- 
distributors  provide  value-added  serv- 
ices in  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
serve  to  protect  and  enhance  competi- 
tion. 

NAW,  in  its  support  of  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program, 
has  been  calling  upon  Congress  to 
reduce  Federal  spending,  to  restore 
sensibility  to  the  regulatory  pr<x:ess 
and  to  reform  our  Tax  Code. 

It  is  clear  that  this  industry  recog- 
nizes its  interests  are  best  served  by 
contributing  to  an  expeditious  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  a  rapid  exorcism 
of  inflation. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  support  of 
small  business  concerns  will  help  us  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  putting  the  Na- 
tion's economy  back  on  its  feet.» 


IS  THE  PRESIDENT  EVADING 
CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  ON 
UNITED  STATES  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  6  weeks,  the  United  States  has 
significantly  increased  its  military  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador.  On  January 
29,  1982,  President  Reagan  acted 
under  emergency  authority  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  and  provided  El 
Salvador  with  an  additional  $55  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance.  This  assist- 
ance represents  a  more  than  200  per- 
cent increase  over  the  $26  million  al- 
ready authorized  and  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Though  the  decision  to  provide  the 
$55  million  was  reported  by  the  news 
media,  there  are  several  aspects  of  this 
action  that  deserve  further  attention 
by  the  Members  of  the  House  and  by 
the  American  people. 

First,  President  Reagan  acted  under 
the  special  authority  of  section  506  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as 
amended.  Under  this  special  authority, 
the  President  is  authorized,  in  the 
event  of  an  unforeseen  emergency 
which  requires  immediate  military  as- 
sistance to  a  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national organization,  to  direct  the 
drawdown  of  defense  articles,  defense 
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services,  and  military  education  and 
training  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $75 
million  for  any  fiscal  year. 

According  to  the  State  Department, 
the  unforeseen  emergency  in  this  case 
resulted  from  the  need  to  replace  the 
aircraft  lost  by  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary in  the  January  27  attack  by  guer- 
rillas on  the  Ilopango  Airbase.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  informed  me 
that  the  following  Salvadoran  aircraft 
were  destroyed  or  severly  damaged:  six 
Ouragan  ground  support  fighters,  five 
C-47  transports,  and  six  UH-1  helicop- 
ters. 

In  response,  the  United  States  pro- 
vided the  following  items: 

Million 

Replace  aircraft  lost  in  Jan.  27 
attack  on  Ilopango  Airbase  and  en- 
hance capability $25.0 

8  A-37B  A/C  light  fighter/bomb- 
ers 
4  C-123K  A/C  troop  transports 
12  UH-IH  A/C  helicopters 
4  0-2A  A/C  spotter  aircraft 

Establish  intelligence  system 1.0 

Equip  intelligence  school 

Improve  ground  force  capability ........       13.5 

Equip  two   quick   reaction   battal- 
ions 
Replace  G-3  rifles  with  M-16s 

Decentralize  command  control  and 
enhance  capability 2.0 

Security  and  illumination  systems 1.0 

Support— spare  parts/administra- 
tive/logistics          7.5 

Training— attendant  training  with 
above  equipment  and  materiel/ 
combat  training  center 5.0 

Total 55.0 

To  even  the  casual  observer,  the 
United  States  has  done  more  than  re- 
spond to  the  Ilopango  attack. 

Second,  because  assistance  provided 
under  Section  506  requires  no  congres- 
sional approval,  its  use  warrants  care- 
ful monitoring.  This  exercise  of  the 
Special  Authority  makes  the  third 
time  that  El  Salvador  has  received 
military  aid  under  emergency  author- 
ity. It  also  means  that  since  the  re- 
sumption of  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
El  Salvador,  more  than  65  percent  has 
been  provided  through  this  authority. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Congress 
must  grant  the  President  reasonable 
authority  to  act  in  emergency  situa- 
tions when  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
to  seek  congressional  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  assistance.  How- 
ever. I  feel  equally  strong  that  Con- 
gress must  not  simply  close  its  eyes  to 
how  these  authorities  are  being  used. 

As  a  result  of  my  concern  over  the 
way  our  involvement  in  El  Salvador  is 
occurring,  I  recently  requested  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to 
summarize  the  legislative  history  of 
section  506.  The  complete  CRS  report 
follows;  I  especially  would  like  to  draw 
my  colleagues"  attention  to  the  central 
point.  The  history  of  the  special  au- 
thority reflects  the  degree  and  nature 
of  Presidential  flexibility  which  Con- 
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gress  has  concluded  was  appropriate  at 


various      times. 


Most      importantly. 


during  the  period  between  1976  and 
1979,  Congress  structured  these  au- 
thorities in  a  fashion  which  prevented 
their  use.  This  was  largely  the  result 
of  congressional  concern  over  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  in  particular,  a 
response  to  the  use  of  the  special  au- 
thority to  continue  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia. 

However,  the  restrictions  were  eased 
during  the  96th  Congress,  and  the  au- 
thority once  again  became  available  to 
the  President.  Since  then  it  has  been 
used  five  times:  once  for  Thailand, 
once  for  Liberia,  and  three  times  for 
El  Salvador.  To  put  it  another  way, 
since  the  President  was  again  granted 
this  flexibility  in  1979,  97  percent  of 
the  funds  have  gone  to  El  Salvador. 

Congressional  Research  Service 
report  follows: 

Legislative  History  of  Sections  506  and 
652  OF  THE  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (SfEciAL  Security  Assistance  Au- 
thority) 

This  repiort  presents  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  §§  506  and  652  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  22  U.S.C.  §§  2318.  2411.  It 
also  lists  the  occasions  §  506  has  been  em- 
ployed alcmg  with  expended  amounts.  Sec- 
tion 506  authorizes  the  President  to  order 
the  drawdown  of  defense  articles  to  provide 
emergency  military  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organizations, 
providing  he  finds  that  there  is  an  unfore- 
seen emergency  requiring  immediate  action 
and  the  emergency  cannot  be  met  by  use  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  Both  §  506  and  §  652  re- 
quire that  the  President  notify  Congress 
before  he  orders  a  drawdown,  the  latter 
specifying  that  he  notify  Congress  in  writ- 
ing, including  justification  for  and  indicat- 
ing of  the  extent  of  his  exercise  of  the  §  506 
authority. 

legislative  history  of  I  506  OF  THE  FAA  OF 
1961 

Section  506  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  set  forth  in  22  U.S.C.  §  2318.  pro- 
vides the  following: 

"g  2318.  Special  authority 
"(a)  Unforeseen  emergency;  determination 
and  report  to  Congress;  limitation  of  de- 
fense articles,  defense  services,  and  mili- 
tary education  and  training  furnished 
"If  the  President  determines  and  reports 
to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  section 
2411  of  this  title  that— 

"(1)  an  unforeseen  emergency  exists 
which  requires  immediate  military  assist- 
ance to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization;  and 

"(2)  the  emergency  requirement  cannot  be 
met  under  the  authority  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  122  U.S.C.  2751  et  seq.l 
or  any  other  law  except  this  section:  he  may 
direct,  for  the  purposes  of  sub)chapter  II  of 
this  chapter,  the  drawdown  of  defense  arti- 
cles from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  defense  services  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  military  education  and 
training,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  not  to 
exceed  $75,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Notification  and  information  to 
Congress  of  assistance  furnished 
■•(1)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  any  such  emergen- 
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cy  only  upon  prior  notification  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress. 

•(2)  The  President  shall  keep  the  Con- 
gress fully  and  currently  informed  of  all  de- 
fense articles,  defense  services,  and  military 
education  and  training  provided  under  this 
section. 

(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
reimbursement  of  applicable  funds 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reimburse  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion, fund,  or  account  for  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  military  education  and 
training  provided  under  this  section." 

The  provision  was  first  enacted  into  law  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Public 
Law  87-195.  §  510.  75  Stat.  437,  when  Con- 
gress authorized  the  President  to  order  sup- 
plies from  existing  stocks  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  defense  services  to  be  fur- 
nished for  military  assistance,  if  he  made  a 
finding  that  the  use  of  the  supplies  was 
"vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
The  authorization  was  limited  to 
$300,000,000  per  fiscal  year  and  provided  for 
"prompt  notice  of  action  taken"  to  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees.  This 
special  authority  was  intended  "to  enable 
the  President  to  act  promptly  in  situations 
that  cannot  be  anticipated  at  the  present 
time,  situations  where,  in  his  judgment,  the 
provision  of  military  assistance  is.  in  fact, 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  851,  87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  61 
<1961).  The  Senate,  proposing  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  part  of  the  Act  designed  to  pro- 
vide security  assistance  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting international  peace  and  security, 
noted  that  the  authority  was  intended  to 
enable  the  President  "to  meet  contingencies 
that  arise  from  the  unpredictable  events 
that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  this  uncer- 
tain and  changing  period  of  history.  Indeed, 
this  entire  part  reflects  the  need  for  addi- 
tional flexibility  in  meeting  increased  Com- 
munist pressure."  S.  Rep.  No.  612,  87th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1961),  reprinted  in  1961 
U.S.  Code  Cone,  and  Adm.  News  at  2497. 

The  legislation  also  provided  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  to  be  reimbursed 
from  subsequent  appropriations  for  military 
assistance  and  that  the  Department,  in  ad- 
vance of  such  reimbursements,  could  incur 
obligations  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  the  stocks  furnished  to  military  as- 
sistance. The  House  Committee  expressed 
the  view  that  the  particular  type  of  author- 
ity granted  the  President  in  the  new  provi- 
sion gave  him  "a  means  of  meeting  a  mili- 
tary emergency  with  less  likelihood  that 
part  or  all  of  the  .  .  .  [authorized  amount] 
would  be  draira  upon  than  would  be  the 
case  if  a  dollar  contingency  fund  for  mili- 
tary assistance  were  created."  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
851,  87th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  61  (1961). 

Amendment*  to  get  provision  between 
1962  and  1969  extended  the  Presidents  au- 
thority for  succeeding  fiscal  years,  with  the 
1969  legislation  doing  so  through  fiscal  year 
1971.  In  addition,  the  Act  of  November  14. 
1967,  Public  Law  90-137.  §201(j).  81  Stat. 
457,  redesignated  |  510  as  §  506. 

In  1972  Congress  extended  the  President's 
authority  through  fiscal  year  1972.  and  de- 
leted the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  re- 
quii;ing  notification  of  the  House  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Relations.  Appropriations, 
and  Armed  Services  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
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House.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 
Public  Law  92-226.  §§  201(d),  304(a)(2).  86 
Stat.  25.  28.  At  the  same  time  Congress 
moved  the  notification  requirement  to  §  652 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  a  section 
then  placing  limitations  upon  additional  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia.  . 

Congress  in  1973  extended  the  Presidents 
authority  through  fi.scal  year  1974,  required 
that  the  President  find  that  the  provision  of 
assistance  simply  be  in  the  security  inter- 
ests" rather  than  vital  to  the  security"  of 
the  United  States,  and  lowered  the  authori- 
zation by  $50  million.  Congress  rejected  an 
Executive  request  that  the  authority  be  ex- 
tended without  fiscal  year  limitation,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  "con- 
vinced that  this  authority  should  be  subject 
to  annual  review  and  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress." H.R.  Rep.  No.  388.  93d  Cong..  1st 
Sess..  reprinted  in  119731  U.S.  Code  Cong, 
and  Ad.  News  at  2839.  In  authorizing  the 
drawdown  ceiling  of  $250  million,  the  con- 
ference committee  made  clear  that  the  au- 
thority was  "not  to  be  used  to  supplement 
MAP  (military  assistance  program]  funds 
routinely  to  meet  foreseen,  non-emergency 
requirements  for  military  assistance,"  and 
added  a  statement  of  intent  that  "up  to 
$200  million  of  the  emergency  military  as- 
sistance for  Cambodia  be  furnished  pursu- 
ant to"  the  drawdown  authority.  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  664.  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  reprinted  in 
[1973]  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Ad.  News  at 
2885. 

In  1974.  Congress  extended  the  drawdown 
authority  through  fiscal  year  1975,  but  re- 
duced the  authorized  amount  by  another 
$100  million.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
Public  Law  93-559,  S  11,  88  Stat.  1798.  The 
amended  subsection  read  as  follows: 
•§2318.  Special  authority;  orders  for  defense 
articles  and  services:  limitation:  obliga- 
tions in  anticipation  of  reimbursements: 
authorization  of  appropriations. 
"(a)  Duri.ng  the  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  se- 
curity inteiesLS  of  the  United  States,  order 
defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  defense  services 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  subject 
to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor  from 
subsequent  appropriations  available  for 
military  assistance.  The  value  of  such  orders 
under  this  subsection  in  the  fiscal  year  1975 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000." 

In  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Pearson,  the  Senate  had  again  proposed  (as 
in  1973)  to  repeal  I  506,  as  part  of  an  at- 
tempt "to  close  off  auxiliary  sources  of  mili- 
tary assistance  which  annually  have  allowed 
for  greater  expenditures  on  military  aid 
than  could  clearly  be  perceived  by  Congress 
or  the  American  people."  S.  Rep.  No.  1299, 
93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  reprinted  in  (19741  U.S. 
Code  Cong,  and  Ad  News  at  6681.  The 
Senate  report  continued: 

"The  Committee  has  repealed  this  provi- 
sion as  a  part  of  its  overall  effort  to  restore 
Congressional  control  over  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  retract  major  grants  of  discre- 
tionary authority  over  foreign  aid  matters 
which  have  been  given  to  the  President  in 
the  past.  If  the  furnishing  of  emergency 
military  assistance  to  a  foreign  country  is 
truly  important  to  the  national  interest  the 
President  can  come  to  Congress  for  author- 
ity, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Israel  last 
year,  or  country  allocations  can  be  repro- 
grammed  as  necessary."  Id.  at  6693- 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  proposed  to 
extend  the  drawdown  authority  through  an- 
other fiscal  year  with  the  current  $250  mil- 
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lion  ceiling,  but  made  clear  that  the  author- 
ity was  a  limited  one: 

"Further,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
authority  under  section  506(a)  should  be 
used  only  in  emergency  situations,  and  not 
to  remedy  perceived  shortfall'  in  MAP 
funding  which  might  affect  such  countries 
as  Cambodia.  Assurances  have  been  received 
during  the  committee  hearings  from  DOD 
spokesmen  that  there  Is  no  intention  of  pro- 
viding military  aid  to  Cambodia  from  the 
drawdown  authority  during  fiscal  1975.  The 
committee  believes  this  is  a  wise  course  and 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to  "  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  1471.  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  37  (1974). 

The  Senate  receded  in  conference,  but  the 
House  authorization  ceiling  was  cut  to  $150 
million.  The  conference  committee  also  ex- 
pressed its  concern  that  the  Executive 
branch  had  not  yet  requested  an  appropria- 
tion to  reimburse  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  $250  million  expended  under 
§  506  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  defense  articles 
and  services  to  Cambodia.  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
1610,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1974).  reprinted  in 
(19741  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Ad.  News  at 
6738. 

Subsection  (a)  was  amended  in  1976  to  add 
the  "unforeseen  emergency"  standard  and 
to  reinstate  the  necessity  of  "vital  U.S.  secu- 
rity interests"  being  affected,  as  well  as  re- 
quiring that  the  emergency  could  not  be 
met  under  any  other  provisions  of  law.  Ad- 
vance notification  of  Congress  under  §  652 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  also  re- 
quired. The  amendment  cut  the  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  to  $67.5  million  and  stated  that 
the  authority  would  be  effective  in  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  an 
appropriation  Act.  Congress  also  required 
the  President  to  keep  that  body  "fully  and 
currently"  informed  on  the  use  of  1 506  au- 
thority. The  Senate  explained  its  reasons 
for  tightening  the  provision,  after  twice 
having  its  attempt  to  repeal  the  statute  re- 
jected in  conference: 

"Prior  to  1973  section  506  required  that 
the  President  find  that  use  of  the  drawdown 
authority  was  vital'  to  the  United  States 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  authority  had 
not  been  used  for  many  years.  In  1973  Con- 
gress amended  the  law  to  require  only  that 
the  President  find  that  providing  military 
aid  through  this  device  was  "in  the  security 
interesU  of  the  United  States,'  a  far  less  de- 
manding criterion.  This  change  was  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  the 
drawdown  authority  to  be  used  to  provide 
additional  aid  to  Cambodia,  and  it  was  used 
only  for  that  purpose  during  fiscal  year 
1974  and  fiscal  year  1975. "  S.  Rept.  No.  876, 
94th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  18  (1976). 

In  1979.  Congress  allowed  the  use  of  draw- 
down authority  without  advance  appropria- 
tions in  any  fiscal  year,  placed  a  $10  million 
ceiling  on  the  authority  provided,  and  added 
grant  military  education  and  training  to  the 
items  which  could  be  provided  under  §506. 
The  House  believed  that  "this  limited  au- 
thority will  enable  the  President  to  meet 
unforeseen  emergency  situations  requiring 
immediate  military  assistance  while  insur- 
ing additional  assistance  would  be  subject  to 
congressional  oversight  and  approval. "  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  70,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  13  (1979). 
The  1979  amendment  also  required  prior 
notification  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  before  the  President 
may  use  his  drawdown  authority.  In  addi- 
tion, while  the  amendment  "does  not  man- 
date automatic  appropriation  of  funds  "  for 
reimbursement  of  drawdowns,  it  does  specif- 
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ically  authorize  appropriations  for  such  re- 
imbursement. The  conference  committee  re- 
jected a  Senate  proposal  that  would  have  re- 
quired specific  authorization  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  495.  96th  Cong.. 
Isl  Sess.  18-19  (1979). 

In  1980  Congress  raised  the  drawdown 
ceiling  to  $50  million,  as  the  Executive 
branch  had  requested.  Public  Law  96-533, 
!»112ic).  94  Stat.  3139.  The  ceiling  was 
raised  to  $75  million  in  1981  to  compensate 
for  budget  reductions  in  other  military  as- 
sistance programs.  Public  Law  97-113. 
S  110(b):  S.  Rep.  No.  83.  97th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
31  (1981). 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  §  652  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Section  652  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  22  U.S.C.  i  2411.  limits  the  special 
security  assistance  authorities  provided  the 
President  in  §§  506(a)  and  610(a)  of  the  Act 
(the  latter  dealing  with  the  transfer  of 
funds  between  accounts),  by  requiring  prior 
notification  of  Congress.  The  provision  cur- 
rently states: 

"Sec.  652.  Limitation  Upon  Exercise  of 
Special  Authorities.— The  President  shall 
not  exercise  any  special  authority  granted 
to  him  under  section  506(a)  or  610(a)  of  this 
Act  unless  the  President,  prior  to  the  date 
he  Intends  to  exercise  any  such  authority, 
notifies  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  in  writing  of  each 
such  intended  exercise,  the  section  of  this 
Act  under  which  such  authority  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised, and  the  justification  for,  and  the 
extent  of,  the  exercise  of  such  authority. " 

The  provision  was  first  enacted  as  part  of 
1971  supplemental  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization legislation.  Public  Law  87-195, 
91-652,  §  8,  84  SUt.  1943,  providing  for  a 
limitation  on  additional  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia. As  explained  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

"The  purpose  of  section  7  is  to  insure  that 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  pass  on 
any  executive  branch  proposal  to  increase 
aid  for  Cambodia  above  the  amounts  justi- 
fied to  the  Congress.  Through  use  of  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  the  President  has  already  given 
Cambodia  nearly  $100  million  in  military 
aid  so  far  during  1970  and  plans  to  give  her 
$10  million  more  shortly,  all  without  specif- 
ic authorization  by  Congress.  The  law  re- 
quires only  that  Congress  be  informed  after 
the  fact,  not  t)efore.  The  President  has 
given  this  military  aid  to  Cambodia  by.  in 
effect,  borrowing  funds  from  other  econom- 
ic and  military  aid  programs  Which  had  pre- 
viously been  justified  to  the  Congress. 
Under  this  same  authority,  additional  funds 
could  be  furnished  to  Cambodia  later  in  this 
fiscal  year,  without  further  congressional 
action,  if  the  President  chooses.  The  situa- 
tion in  Cambodia  is  so  perilous  that  special 
precautions  are  needed  to  temper  the  broad 
discretion  allowed  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

"The  section  would  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent give  the  Congress  30  days  advance 
notice  before  he  could  use  the  authority  of 
sections  506(a),  610(a),  or  614(a)  to  increase 
the  aid  program  for  Cambodia.  This  period 
will  give  Congress  sufficient  time  to  act.  if  it 
wishes  to  do  so.  However,  if  the  President 
certifies  that  an  emergency  exists  requiring 
immediate  additional  aid  for  Cambodia  only 
10  days  prior  notice  of  his  intention  to  act 
would  be  required. 

"The  committee  believes  that  the  restric- 
tion will  give  the  Congress  a  more  effective 
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voice  in  determining  future  aid  levels  for 
Cambodia."  S.  Rep.  No.  1437.  91st  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  10(1970). 

In  1972  the  provision  was  revised  to  delete 
the  portions  limiting  the  exercise  of  special 
authority  to  providing  additional  assistance 
to  Cambodia  and  requiring  thirty  days' 
notice  to  congressional  committees  (ten 
days  in  emergencies  requiring  immediate  as- 
sistance) of  intention  to  exercise  such  au- 
thority. Public  Law  92-226.  §  304(a)(1).  86 
Stat.  28.  In  explaining  its  proposal,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  relat- 
ed its  concerns  about  the  need  for  advance 
notification  of  use  of  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
funds  in  special  circumstances: 

"Sections  610(a)  and  614(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  comprise  the  President's  pri- 
mary authority  to  transfer  funds  from  one 
program  to  another  and  to  waive  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Act.  Under  the  author- 
ity of  these  two  sections  Cambodia  was  al- 
lotted $110  million  in  foreign  aid  last  year 
without  specific  authorization  by  Congress. 
Section  506(a)  authorizes  the  President  to 
draw  on  Department  of  Defense  stocks  with 
subsequent  reimbursement  to  be  made  out 
of  appropriations  for  military  assistance. 

"During  fiscal  year  1971  and  thus  far  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  sections  610(a)  or  614(a) 
served  as  a  basis,  in  part  or  in  whole,  for  at 
least  17  Presidential  waivers.  In  none  of 
these  cases  (or  in  any  of  the  others  in  which 
the  President  relied  on  addition  waiver  au- 
thority) was  the  Congress  notified  before 
the  President  acted.  In  fact,  in  many  of 
these  cases  the  President  waited  a  month 
before  notifying  the  Congress  of  any  action 
at  all. 

"Some  of  these  actions,  such  as  those  con- 
cerning Cambodia,  involved  transfers  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  raised  a  number  of  criti- 
cal foreign  policy  issues. 

"This  amendment  simply  requires  that, 
before  the  President  exercises  the  authority 
in  sections  S06(a),  610(a)  or  614(a),  he  must 
give  ten  days  prior  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate."  S.  Rep.  No.  431,  92d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  (1972),  reprinted  In  [1972]  U.S.  Code 
Cong,  and  Ad.  News  at  1894-95. 

The  provision  was  amended  In  conference 
to  strike  out  the  ten-day  notice  provision, 
requiring  only  advance  notification.  At  the 
same  time  the  conferees  stated  their  under- 
standing that  "while  not  specifying  the 
number  of  days,  the  advance  notice  should 
not  Just  be  immediately  contemporaneous 
with  the  use  of  these  authorities."  S.  Rep. 
No.  590,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1972),  reprinted 
in  [19721  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Ad.  News  at 
1946. 

The  most  re<»nt  amendment  to  this  provi- 
sion deleted  the  reference  to  S  614(a), 
making  the  notification  requirement  a  part 
of  8  614  itself.  Public  Law  96-533,  {  in(b). 
94  SUt.  3141(1980). 

USE  or  SECTION  S06  AUTHORITY 

The  President  has  employed  { 506  on  at 
least  eight  occasions  since  the  provision  was 
enacted  in  1961.  For  each  instance,  the  year, 
country  assisted,  amount  expended,  and 
source  of  information  are  listed: 

(1)  Fiscal  year  1965— Vietnam— appears  to 
be  $75  million  (Foreign  Assistance  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  for  1966: 
Hearings  Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Ap- 
propriations, 89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  235,  236 
(1965);  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  for  1967:  Hearings 
Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Appropria- 
tions. 89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  510,  541  (1966) 
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(authority  appears  to  have  been  employed 
twice  during  the  same  fiscal  year)). 

(2)  Fiscal  year  1974— Cambodia— $250  mil- 
lion (S.  Rep.  No.  1299,  93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1974)).     . 

(3)  Fiscal  year  1975— Cambodia— $75  mil- 
lion (Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  for  1975:  Hearings 
Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Appropria- 
tions, 94th  Sess.  7  (1975);  S.  Rep.  No.  876, 
94th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  18  (1976)). 

(4)  Fiscal  year  1980— Thailand— $1.1  mil- 
lion ({506(a)  notification  filed  with  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs). 

(5)  December  1980— Liberia— $1  million 
(S  506(a)  notification). 

(6)  January  1981— El  Salvador— $5  million 
C  506(a)  notification). 

(7)  March  1981— El  Salvador— $20  million 
( J  506(  a )  notification ). 

(8)  February  1982— El  Salvador— $55  mil- 
lion (§  506(a)  notification).* 


MARKETING  ORDERS 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN.  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  has  been 
printed  in  recent  weeks  and  months 
regarding  the  Federal  marketing  order 
system  and,  regrettably,  many  critics 
have  lost  the  historic  sense  and  lauda- 
ble goals  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

Last  month  Consumer  Reports  of- 
fered its  views  on  marketing  orders, 
and  Mr.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  vice 
president  for  marketing  and  interna- 
tional trade,  National  Council  of 
Parmer  Cooperatives,  rebutted  those 
comments  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  magazine. 

The  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives has,  in  my  view,  presented 
an  often-overlooked  argument  on  the 
benefits  provided  the  consimier  by 
marketing  orders,  and  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  those 
views  with  my  colleagues. 

National  Council  op 
Farmer  Cooperatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  22,  1982. 
Irwin  Laitdau, 

Editor,     Consumer    Reports,     Washington 
Street.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Landau:  Your  February  1982  ar- 
ticle, "What's  a  Marketing  Order?"  correct- 
ly noted  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  is  legally  charged  with  representing 
long-term  consumers'  interests,  must  ap- 
prove every  action  of  marketing  order  com- 
mittees. However,  you  failed  to  follow  up 
and  explore  in  depth  this  most  critical 
aspect  ef  these  programs— namely,  their 
role  in  assuring  American  consumers  of  a  re- 
liable, high-quality,  relatively  inexpensive 
source  of  food  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Congress  enacted  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  with  just  that 
purpose  in  mind.  Protecting  farmers  against 
the  wild,  extreme  price  fluctuations  which 
are  so  unique  to  agriculture  has  been  con- 
sistently viewed  by  Congress  as  the  best 
means  of  maintaining  the  small  business,  so- 
called    "family  farm  ",  operation  which  has 
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provided  our  nation  with  the  world's  most 
generous,  dependable  and  least  costly 
sources  of  food. 

The  urgent  need  for  governmental  steps 
to  help  farmers  achieve  more  orderly  mar- 
kets and  more  stable  prices,  in  the  U.S.  as  in 
all  the  world's  industrial  nations,  grows  out 
of  the  little-understood  nature  of  the  food 
production-marketing  system.  Volume  of 
output  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  farmer, 
as  in  industrial  factories,  not  only  because 
of  highly  variable  weather  but  also  because 
in  the  American  system  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  production  decisions  are  made  by 
independent  farmers  in  a  fashion  which  is 
essentially  uncoordinated  if  government  as- 
sumes no  role. 

But  the  central  problem  which  results 
from  unpredictable  food  output  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  beyond  a  certain  level,  people 
have  little  need,  or  "demand",  for  additional 
food.  As  a  result,  even  a  modest  "oversup- 
ply "  causes  a  sharp  drop  in  price  for  the 
farmers'  product.  In  a  totally  unrestricted 
market,  the  farmer  who  grows  20  percent 
more  than  normal,  in  a  year  when  total 
supply  is  also  20  percent  above  the  normal 
market  need,  usually  finds  his  gross  return 
decreased  by  as  much  as  20  percent  (some- 
times more)— an  ironic  negative  reward  for 
his  good  performance  and  his  contribution 
to  the  national  welfare. 

Any  comparison  of  farmers'  incomes  with 
others  who  contribute  as  much  effort,  cap- 
ital investment,  managerial  talent  and  high 
risk,  has  long  demonstrated  that  most  farm- 
ers are  substantially  under-compensated  in 
terms  of  monetary  benefits.  In  many  in- 
stances, fanners'  rewards  come  largely  from 
their  sense  of  independence,  dedication  to 
the  land  and  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  part 
of  nature's  most  elemental  processes.  Many 
farmers  have  little  margin  of  profit  to  with- 
stand the  instability  which  arises  from  a  to- 
tally "free"  market  environment.  The  chal- 
lenge our  government  has  faced  for  decades 
is  to  develop  balanced  programs  which  will 
give  farmers  some  limited  protection  against 
such  disasters  not  of  their  own  making, 
while  striving  to  maintain  the  tremendous 
productive  benefits  which  result  from  our 
market-oriented  system  of  strong  individual 
incentives  and  independence. 

The  proper  balance  between  unrestricted 
freedom  for  our  food  producers  and  the 
type  and  amount  of  government  involve- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  maintain  our 
system  by  protecting  farmers  from  econom- 
ic disaster  is  difficult  to  achieve— and  is 
eternally  changing.  Many  different  pro- 
grams have  been  developed,  adjusted,  some- 
times discarded,  for  different  commodities 
and  at  different  times  and  places.  The 
"farm  problem",  like  other  economic  dilem- 
mas, is  always  with  us. 

Marketing  orders,  which  are  a  central  ele- 
ment of  government's  tools  to  bring  a  desir- 
able measure  of  market  stability  in  order  to 
assist  dairy,  fruit,  vegetable  and  other  spe- 
cialty crop  producers,  have  a  long  record  of 
serving  the  public  as  well  as  farmers'  inter- 
ests. Your  statement  that  the  public  inter- 
est is  not  represented  in  the  design  and  ad- 
ministration of  marketing  orders  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  U.B.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  clearly  charged  since  the  time  of 
President  Lincoln  with  representing  the 
public  as  well  as  farmers'  interests.  Indeed, 
many  farmers  in  recent  years  have  ex- 
pressed increasing  concern  that  USDA 
sometimes  has  such  strong  concern  for  con- 
sumer Issues  that  it  fails  to  give  due  weight 
to  farmers'  needs. 
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Your  sUtement  that  USDA  does  not  exer- 
cise close  scrutiny  over  marketing  orders  is 
also  incorrect.  In  fact,  the  long  and  careful 
investigations  which  USDA  normally  carries 
out  prior  to  approving  special  programs 
under  these  orders  often  cause  delays  which 
are  very  costly  to  the  industry- involved.  As 
an  example,  because  of  the  many  months  of 
USDA  study  which  preceded  approval  of 
the  marketing  order  reserve  program  for  al- 
monds, the  farmer-owned  California 
Almond  Growers  cooperative  was  unable  to 
make  commitments  for  substantial  foreign 
market  opportunities  and  suffered  heavy  fi- 
nancial losses  as  a  consequence.  Any  impli- 
cations that  USDA  approval  is  "automatic  " 
is  also  incorrect.  In  your  article,  you  in  fact 
acknowledge  the  typically  careful  and  thor- 
ough approach  made  by  USDA  in  spending 
some  500  hours  investigating  charges  that 
provisions  of  the  citrus  marketing  order  had 
been  violated. 

It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  marketing  orders 
programs  of  ""set-aside"  or  "flow-to-market" 
do  keep  prices  up  in  the  short  run.  Neither 
the  public  critics  nor  the  researchers  who 
have  recently  studied  various  orders  in 
depth  have  shown  that  "undue  price  en- 
hancement"' has  occurred  over  the  long  run. 
In  fact,  continuity  of  adequate  supplies,  at 
reasonable  prices  (food  price  increases  in 
recent  inflationary  years  are  largely  attrib- 
utable to  escalating  costs  of  energy,  labor 
and  other  production  Inputs)  has  been  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  of  our  dairy  and 
our  fruit  and  vegetable  sectors  over  the 
years. 

Finally,  the  need  for  farmers  to  work  to- 
gether through  their  cooperatives  and  their 
marketing  orders  is  as  urgent  today  as  In 
former  years  when  production  units  were 
even  smaller.  Most  of  our  food  output  comes 
from  farmers  who  are  still  very  small  com- 
pared to  buyers  and  sellers  with  whom  they 
do  business.  Without  self-help  programs 
such  as  marketing  orders  and  cooperatives, 
farmers  are  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
market  and  the  vagaries  of  nature  as  they 
were  45  years  ago  when  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  became 
law.  These  programs  do  not  have  the  dam- 
aging effects  of  "monopolization'",  "price- 
fixing",  or  "legalized  cartels ",  as  you  have 
indicated.  Studies  of  the  price  history  of 
products  under  marketing  orders  have  re- 
peatedly shown  this  to  be  true.  That's  quite 
understandable  inasmuch  as  an  Individual 
food  product  can  be  easily  substituted  for. 
in  case  the  price  to  the  consumer  gets  out  of 
line. 

Congress  has  consistently  recognized 
these  long-term  benefits  to  consumers.  That 
has  always  been  a  central  objective  of  the 
program.  Only  the  natural  human  tendency 
of  some  shoppers  to  look  only  at  the  short 
term,  plus  distorted  reports  of  how  surplus 
products  are  disposed  of,  has  created  some 
misconceptions  on  the  part  of  unsophisticat- 
ed or  biased  interests.  We're  fortunate  in 
the  U.S.  to  l>e  dealing  with  problems  of  sur- 
plus rather  than  scarcity.  Failure  to  under- 
stand what  enables  the  system  to  work  effi- 
ciently could  lead  to  an  end  to  this  abun- 
dance which  we  Americans  take  for  granted. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  N.  Hampton. 

Vice  President 
Marketing  and  International  Trade.* 
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ONE  OF  EVERY  SIX  WORKERS 
IN  MICHIGAN  UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  and  imagine  a  situation 
where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  were  unable  to 
find  a  job— over  630,000  people  with- 
out employment.  Needless  to  say,  such 
a  condition  would  be  an  untolerable 
tragedy.  Yet,  that  is  precisely  the  case 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  today. 

The  January  statistics  show  677,000 
Michigan  residents  or  16  percent  of 
the  work  force  unemployed— 1  of 
every  6  workers.  This  is  almost  double 
the  national  average  and  1.6  percent 
above  December.  Other  Midwest 
States,  including  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
are  experiencing  double-digit  unem- 
ployment rates.  Those  States,  with 
heavy  dependence  on  the  automobile 
industry  are  particularly  hard  hit. 

Although  my  region  is  suffering 
more  than  other  areas,  this  situation, 
of  course,  is  not  simply  parochial,  but 
a  very  serious  national  probelm.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  have  asked  President 
Reagan  to  establish  a  task  force  on  un- 
employment in  the  Midwest.  It  is  my 
hope  to  bring  together  leaders  from 
the  local.  SUte.  and  Federal  levels, 
with  a  balanced  mix  of  business,  labor, 
education,  and  public  officials  to  help 
establish  meaningful  priorities  to  deal 
with  our  problems  as  promptly  ajid  ef- 
fectively as  possible. 

The  economic  consequences  and 
human  suffering  resulting  from  the 
employment  situation  in  our  area  has 
produced  a  level  of  frustration  recent- 
ly demonstrated  in  a  full-page  message 
to  the  President  that  appeared  in  the 
Ypsilanti  Press— a  newspaper  in  my 
district.  It  included  an  open  letter  by 
Joe  Matasich,  the  paper's  editor,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  comments 
from  people  interviewed  by  the  Press 
while  they  stood  in  line  at  an  unem- 
ployment office.  I  would  like  to  share 
those  comments  with  you  and  ask  that 
you  consider  seriously  not  just  the 
words  spoken,  but  the  concerns  and 
feelings  behind  them: 
[Prom  the  Ypsilanti  Press,  Sun.,  Feb.  14, 
1982] 
Letter  to  the  President— We're  Hurtin'  in 
Ypsilanti 

Dear  Mr.  President, 

This  open  letter  is  written  on  behalf  of 
people  of  the  Ypsilanti,  Mi.,  area— people 
who  this  past  week  read  stories  in  the  Ypsi- 
lanti Press  about  your  proposed  budget  cuts 
and  telling  critics  to  "put  up  or  shut  up." 

I  wish  we  could  chuckle  at  your  one-liners, 
but  honestly,  the  only  one  line  we  know  is 
the  one  that  gets  longer  each  week  at  the 
unemployment  office  (see  above). 
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The  Ypsilanti  area,  with  11.5  percent  job- 
less, is  an  economically  devastated  blue- 
collar  community  in  a  state  that  has  16  per- 
cent unemployment,  almost  double  the  na- 
tional rate  of  8.5. 

Our  area  is  taking  such  a  pounding  that  in 
some  sectors  we  will  never  recover.  We'll 
never  get  back  hundreds  who  love  this  area 
but  had  to  leave  l>ecause  there  are  no  jobs. 

We  understand  that  you  wish  to  cut  back 
inflation  so  that  we  can  experience  an  eco- 
nomic comeback  next  year.  Thousands  will 
not  be  able  to  hang  on  that  long. 

The  auto  industry,  our  lifeline,  has  10.647 
workers  on  indefinite  layoff,  a  drop  from 
30.350  in  1979  to  the  current  level  of  19,703. 

People  without  jobs,  even  if  they  are  re- 
ceiving some  subsistence,  aren't  buying 
goods.  And  that's  why  auto  dealers,  mobile 
home  dealers,  real  estate  offices,  chain 
clothiers  and  furniture  stores  have  shut 
their  doors.  In  two  weeks  a  major  supermar- 
ket chain  closed  six  of  its  area  stores  and 
threw  more  skilled  people  into  the  jobless 
pit.  This  once  vital  and  thriving  area  now 
has  a  regular  bread  and  soup  night  at  the 
Salvation  Army  hall,  conveniently  located  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  Michigan  Elmploy- 
ment  Security  Office  where  5,000  claims  are 
processed  a  week. 

There's  a  human  side  of  the  budget 
ledger,  too.  It's  called  people— live  human 
beings  who  suffer  real  pain  from  social  serv- 
ice cutbacks  and  who  cannot  cope  from  pro- 
longed high  unemployment.  You  blame  all 
of  the  mess  on  the  previous  administration, 
but  we  remind  you  that  our  area  joblessness 
hit  a  6-year  high  in  December  1981,  the 
highest  since  August,  1975  when  a  man 
named  Ford  occupied  your  house. 

We've  been  experiencing  a  rough  winter, 
weatherwise.  But  we'd  bet  our  last  unem- 
ployment check  that  spring  will  come  short- 

ly- 

We  wouldn't  bet  a  dime  that,  if  we  suffer 
for  another  year  or  so,  things  will  get 
better,  as  you  predict. 

We've  tried  to  paint  you  a  picture  on  how 
hellish  it  is  here  in  the  Ypsilanti  area. 

To  help  make  the  picture  even  clearer, 
we've  added  the  thoughts  of  scores  of  area 
persons  who  are  experiencing  the  terrible 
times  firsthand. 

They  were  Interviewed  in  zero  tempera- 
tures while  standing  in  that  long  line  (as 
shown  above)  to  get  their  jobless  check,  the 
last  for  many  of  them. 

Joe  Matasich. 
Editor.  Ypsilanti  Press. 

Fred  Harbertz,  23,  currently  employed  as 
a  security  guard:  "I  think  he's  making  the 
cuts  in  the  wrong  areas.  His  budget  cuts  are 
mostly  for  rich  people  instead  of  the  poor. " 

Donald  Clay,  24,  laid  off  from  Ford  Rouge 
Plant  since  October:  "I  feel  its  hurting 
working  class.  If  you're  not  into  big  busi- 
ness, then  you're  hurt." 

Kareem  Swidan.  19.  laid  off  as  a  gas  sta- 
tion attendant  since  early  January:  "I  think 
(the  cuts  are)  pretty  bad.  Hes  cutting  off 
benefiu  for  people  who  really  need  the 
money  and  he  don't  need  to  give  money  to 
the  rich  people.  The  big  man  Is  making  it 
today.  He's  more  concerned  about  foreign 
affairs  than  his  own  country's  affairs.  He 
should  take  care  of  his  people  and  then  take 
care  of  other  people. " 

I>aul  Wlsnlewskl.  24.  whose  wife  Is  expect- 
ing their  first  child,  was  laid  off  as  a  grocery 
store  cashier  In  January:  "I'm  disappointed 
the  way  everything  Is  because  of  whafs 
happening.  1  worked  for  the  A&P  and  I'm 
out  of  a  job.  My  wife's  pregnant,  my  Insur- 
ance won't  cover  us  any  more  ...  so  that 
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alone  tells  you  how  it's  going.  It's  the  worst 
it's  ever  been.  I've  worked  ever  since  I  was 
11  and  now  this  happens,  when  I'm  24  and 
supposed  to  be  a  supporting,  responsible  cit- 
izen." 

Robert  Markgraff,  25,  laid  off  as  a  spring 
manufacturing  plant  employee  since  No- 
vember: "I  don't  think  it's  going  to  work.  It 
seems  like  he's  cutting  programs  to  help 
people  who  are  laid  off  and  on  welfare  and 
it  seems  like  he's  just  cutting  it  from  one 
place  and  putting  it  back  into  defense. 
Sooner  or  later  we  aren't  going  to  have  any 
jobs  unless  we  go  into  the  military.  That's 
where  the  jobs  are  at." 

Ralph  Kyle,  42.  father  of  three  and  a 
sheet  metal  worker  laid  off  since  Monday: 
"l  think  it  stinks.  I  just  don't  like  the  way 
he's  running  thing.s." 

Freda  Hobbs,  20,  a  GMAO  cafeteria 
worker  unemployed  since  November:  "I 
don't  think  the  budget  will  work.  It's  just  so 
bad  now  I  don't  think  anybody's  going  to  be 
able  to  do  anything. " 

Joseph  C.  Brooks,  50,  father  of  three,  laid 
off  from  Ford  Transmission  at  Livonia  two 
weeks  ago:  "I  don't  think  he's  doing  a  good 
job  as  president.  He's  letting  this  country 
down." 

Carrie  Weaver,  35,  unemployed  as  a  secre- 
tary since  Jan.  22:  "I  really  don't  think  (the 
cuts  are)  doing  very  much.  (The  cuts  are) 
not  doing  what  (they're)  supposed  to  do." 

Jim  Smith,  25,  father  of  one  and  his  wife 
is  expecting  a  second  child,  laid  off  from 
Splffy  carpet  since  November:  "I  think  it's 
screwed.  This  Is  the  worst  state  there  is.  I 
especially  don't  like  more  cutbacks  in  wel- 
fare and  Social  Security." 

Kathleen  Wolfe,  44.  laid  off  from  the 
Washtenaw  County  Health  Department  one 
year  ago:  "I  don't  think  much  of  it.  It's 
going  to  run  Michigan  into  deeper  debt.  I 
don't  think  we  can  afford  it." 

Mike  Jared,  22,  father  of  one  and  his  wife 
is  expecting  a  second  child,  laid  off  from 
GMAD  since  January:  "I  don't  think  he 
ought  to  be  cutting  welfare  for  people  who 
need  it,  or  for  old  folks.  Why  do  they  call  it 
Social  Security?  If  they  keep  chopping  it, 
then  you  don't  have  no  security.  My  mom 
worries  about  it  (Social  Security  cuts)  all 
the  time,  that's  no  security." 

Cheryl  Jeske,  22,  unemployed  since  Janu- 
ary after  losing  a  job  as  a  shoe  store  clerk: 
"Because  of  unemployment  around  here,  it 
(budget)  doesn't  help.  People  have  to  have 
welfare.  They  really  need  it." 

Hilary  EUert,  22,  laid  off  from  South 
Coast  Technology  since  January:  "I  wish  he 
would  cut  defense  spending  instead  of  social 
services. " 

Dan  Christy,  25.  father  of  two,  laid  off 
from  the  Crystal  House  Motel  since  Decem- 
ber: Tm  really  concerned  about  domestic 
policy.  I'm  unemployed,  and  my  student 
loans  have  run  out.  I'm  two  classes  short  of 
my  degree,  but  don't  have  enough  money  to 
finish.  Its  really  hurting  me. " 

Wayne  Justice.  35.  father  of  one,  laid  off 
from  GMAD  since  January:  'I  don't  like  it. 
We  voted  him  in.  and  things  have  got  a  lot 
worse." 

James  Booker.  25.  whose  wife  is  also  un- 
employed, laid  off  from  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Securities  Commission  for  one 
week:  "I  think  it  stinks.  He's  more  con- 
cerned with  the  man  whose  income  is  above 
J50.001  a  year,  not  with  the  man  on  the 
bottom." 

John  ODell,  26.  laid  off  from  Ford  Raw- 
sonville  since  December:  "You  gotta  start 
somewhere,  but  I'm  not  thrilled  with  his 
ideas.  Some  of  the  cuts  seem  pretty  drastic. 
but  he's  making  an  effort." 
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Reginald  Adams.  23.  a  seasonal  worker 
who  was  laid  off  in  October:  "It  seems  like 
it's  worst  for  the  autoworkers.  losing  all 
their  benefits  and  everything." 

Willie  Curts.  27.  father  of  two,  laid  off 
from  Motor  Wheel  since  November:  "I  think 
it  stinks.  There's  so  much  unemployment 
now.  He's  really  cutting  down  on  poor 
people.  Poor  people  are  really  getting  it." 

Pat  McGowan.  41.  father  of  two.  laid  off 
from  a  construction  job  since  December: 
"Its  not  the  way  to  get  people  back  to  work. 
You've  got  to  get  money  back  into  circula- 
tion. He's  trying  to  keep  the  little  man 
down,  so  he  doesn't  get  too  far  ahead. 

Frank  Lozie.  20.  laid  off  from  seasonal 
work  since  December:  "If  he  cuts  off  bene- 
fits for  the  elderly,  that's  not  right.  But 
there  are  able-bodied  people  taking  advan- 
tage too.  But  if  you  don't  give  a  person  a 
chance  to  develop  skills,  how  do  you  expect 
him  to  get  a  Job?" 

Flo  Ferri.  33.  mother  of  two.  officially  an 
under-employed  worker  who  now  gets  about 
eight  hours  a  week  at  Canteen  Corp.'s 
Hydra-matic  location:  "It's  really  getting 
bad  out  there.  I  don't  know  how  much  more 
he  can  cut  things." 

Dave  Crippen.  36.  father  of  five,  laid  off 
from  Hydra-matic  since  July:  "I  don't  know 
if  its  going  to  do  any  good  or  not.  A  lot  of  us 
are  going  broke  while  he's  trying  to 
straighten  things  out." 

Evelyn  McLean.  61.  who  is  giving  financial 
assistance  to  two  children  in  college,  laid  off 
from  seasonal  work:  "I  think  it's  more  for 
the  rich  than  for  the  poor.  Rich  are  getting 
richer,  and  poor  are  getting  poorer.  I  voted 
for  Reagan,  but  it  seems  like  he  doesn't  re- 
alize the  full  extent  of  how  the  poor  are  get- 
ting depressed  and  need  help  bad. " 

Bob  Cross.  41.  father  of  two.  laid  off  from 
Washtenaw  County  since  July:  "His  prior- 
ities are  all  wrong.  Cuts  should  be  made  in 
defense  instead  of  social  services." 

Kerry  Williams.  43.  father  of  two,  laid  off 
from  Ford  Rawsonville  since  November: 
"Everything  he  does  is  backwards.  That's  all 
I've  got  to  say. " 

Terry  (3arllington.  28,  laid  off  from  a  con- 
struction job  since  November:  ""I'm  for  it.  I 
say  it's  time  for  our  generation  to  have  a 
war.  I'm  serious.  Our  fathers  went  through 
it.  Its  the  only  thing  that'll  pull  us  out. 
That's  what  they're  (Reagan  and  other  na- 
tional leaders)  are  working  for  anyway." 

David  Sanders,  26,  father  of  two.  current- 
ly employed  in  a  white  collar  job  at  Hydra- 
matic:  "I  don't  mind  the  cuts.  But  if  we're 
going  to  have  a  $90  billion  deficit,  we  should 
have  cuts  in  the  military." 

Joe  Vargas,  32,  father  of  three  who  has 
not  worked  a  construction  job  since  Decem- 
ber: ""I  guess  everybody's  answer's  the  same. 
I  think  if  the  cuts  continue,  unemployment 
will  continue  to  get  worse  than  it  is  now. 
He's  just  continuing  to  irritate  people." 

Joe  Chavis,  56,  whose  wife  is  hospitalized, 
laid  off  from  Willow  Run  Schools  since  No- 
vember: "'1  think  it's  screwy.  He's  taking  ev- 
erything away  from  schools  and  poor 
people.  The  only  people  he's  helping  are  the 
rich." 

Diana  Kennedy,  26.  laid  off  sporadically 
from  Jac  Products:  Tm  poor,  and  he  ain't 
helping  me.  I'm  unemployed  because  of  his 
Reaganomics.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reagan. " 

Frank  Hosmer,  26.  whose  wife  is  also  un- 
employed, laid  off  from  Wayne  Assembly 
since  January:  "I  think  he's  full  of  it. " 

Mark  Byars.  26.  a  mechanic  out  of  work 
for  two  years:  "There's  a  lot  of  people  cut 
down  I  feel.  If  he  just  stopped  welfare— it's 
going  to  be  tighter  llian  it  is  now.  Time  is 
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coming  to  an  end.  I  feel  he  shouldn't  cut 
like  he  has." 

Arranis  Schoffner.  20.  a  janitorial  service 
employee  laid  off  three  months  ago:  "I 
think  he's  cutting  too  much  and  spending 
too  much  on  defense.  " 

James  Wilson.  27,  a  truck  driver  out  of 
full-time  work  for  Va.  years:  "I  think  (the 
budget)  sucks.  The  cuts  are  definitely  mis- 
aimed.  They're  all  in  the  wrong  place.  I 
heard  he  was  hiring  back  some  people  to 
open  MESC  Offices— that's  just  a  token  ges- 
ture." 

Steve  Dornhos.  22.  father  of  one.  laid  off 
for  three  months  from  GMAD  plant:  I 
don't  like  (the  budget  cuts).  I  feel  he's 
spending  too  much  on  defense  and  not 
enough  people  (are)  making  the  money. 
There's  too  many  people  in  Michigan  out  of 
work  and  the  money  he's  spending  on  de- 
fenses ain't  doing  us  any  good.  " 

James  Johnson.  28.  father  of  one  and  an 
apartment  painter  and  auto  repairman  laid 
off  since  January:  I  think  its  really  bad 
that  he's  cutting  out  from  the  people  who 
can't  get  a  job  and  the  people  who  have  jobs 
and  making  dollars  are  working.  People 
being  laid  off— where  are  they  going  to  get 
work?  My  thing  was  auto  t>ody  repair  and  I 
can't  get  a  thing  in  the  shops,  they're  all 
empty.  For  people  who  don't  really  make  all 
the  big  dollars  you're  just  in  a  hole,  there's 
no  way  to  get  out." 

Craig  Jackson,  28.  father  of  three,  laid  off 
as  a  computo"  technician  and  telecommuni- 
cations expert  since  November  10:  "I  think 
it's  done  too  fast,  what  has  been  done.  The 
public  should  have  been  able  to  say  what 
should  be  cut.  how  much  and  when.  They 
should  have  voted  on  what  should  have 
been  cut.  America  is  supposed  to  be  based 
on  .  .  .  not  having  to  pay  a  great  amount  of 
taxes.  It's  almost  like  back  when  we  were 
paying  England  ...  It  theyre  spending 
money  to  make  (the  budget)  work,  they 
should  have  done  it  before.  The  way  he's 
doing  it  isn't  right." 

Charlene  Norris.  27,  mother  of  one  and  an 
unemployed  Ford  Motor  Co.  cafeteria 
worker  laid  off  two  weeks  ago:  "I  think  (the 
budget  cuts)  stink.  I  think  it  hurts  the 
people  who  work  and  collect  food  stamps 
and  try  to  make  it,  because  it  really  hurts 
them  when  people  who  aren't  working  at  all 
are  making  more  than  people  who  are  work- 
ing." 

Jan  McCall,  29,  currently  employed  at  the 
local  MESC  office:  '"I'm  not  at  liberty  to  say 
what  I  would  like  to  say.  He  should  lake  out 
his  economics  textbook  and  read  it  thor- 
oughly and  take  into  consideration  the  his- 
torical events  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  early  1900s.  Most  politicians  need  to  re- 
consider the  status  of  the  U.S.  now  " 

Patricia  Curtis,  26.  mother  of  two  and 
since  Sept.  9  an  unemployed  microfilm  oper- 
ator: ""(Budget  cuts)  definitely  have  affected 
black  minorities  and  it"s  going  to  be  awful 
difficult.  I  feel,  to  do  budget  cuts  at  all.  es- 
pecially the  Department  of  Social  Services 
and  (services)  to  the  unemployed,  the  poor 
and  senior  citizens.  I  feel  like  they  are  being 
hurt  the  worst.  I  look  at  surveys  daily  and 
see  17.4  percent  that  are  unemployed  that 
are  black  and  it  was  only  8.5  percent  white. 
Something  should  be  rectified."' 
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PLIGHT  OF  BENJAMIN  UVSHITZ 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENJATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July,  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  plight  of  Benjamin 
Livshitz,  a  refusenik  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today,  I  am  compelled  to  once 
more  voice  my  concern  for  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Livshitz. 

Since  1971.  Mr.  Livshitz  and  his  wife 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  These  repeated  denials  by 
the  Soviet  Government  are  based  on 
the  excuse  of  Mr.  Livshitz'  access  in 
1948  to  sensitive  material,  as  a  colonel 
in  the  Soviet  military. 

And  Benjamin  Livshitz  is  not  alone. 
More  Jewish  activists  have  been  perse- 
cuted in  the  past  year  in  the  Soviet 
Union  than  during  the  last  several 
years  combined.  We  must  let  Soviet 
leaders  know  that  we  deplore  this  dep- 
rivation of  basic  human  rights,  and 
seek  to  put  an  end  to  these  persecu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Members  would  like  to  join  me  in  im- 
ploring that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livshitz  be 
given  their  freedom,  along  with  other 
Soviet  Jews.* 


HUMAM  RIGHTS  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  human  rights  in  Central 
America  has  focused  primarily  on  the 
pro-American  Governments  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala.  The  media 
along  with  Reagan  administration  crit- 
ics emphasize  abuses  in  war-torn  El 
Salvador,  yet  ignore  such  excesses  in 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations'  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  Mr. 
Helms,  is  attempting  to  rectify  this 
onesided  analysis  of  the  situation 
through  open  hearings  providing  a 
platform  for  all  points  of  view.  On 
March  1,  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick.  our  respected  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  lucid- 
ly outlined  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Nicaragua  before  Senator  Helms" 
subcommittee.  I  commend  her  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues: 
Statement  by  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirk- 

PATRICK.    U.S.    PERMANtNT    REPRESENTATIVE 

TO  THE  United  Nations 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  always,  it  is  an  honor  as 
well  as  a  duty  to  respond  to  an  invitation  to 
testify  before  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 
The  Congress'  role  in  making  and  oversee- 
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ing  American  foreign  policy  is.  and  I  have 
always  believed  should  be,  exceedingly  im- 
portant. 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  today  the 
extent  to  which  the  practices  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  do  and  do  not  respect 
the  human  rights  of  Nicaragua's  citizens. 
Such  a  discussion  re<juires  a  minimal  under- 
standing of  what  human  rights  a  govern- 
ment may  be  reasonably  expected  to  respect 
as  well  as  reliable  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  a  government's  policies  and  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  argued  elsewhere 
that  rights  should  not  be  confused  with 
wishes,  or  goals,  that  the  list  of  human 
rights  cannot  be  indefinitely  lengthened 
like  a  shopping  list  in  a  global  super  market. 
I  believe  such  political  and  legal  rights  such 
as  free  speech,  press,  religion,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  and 
the  right  to  due  process  are  the  fundamen- 
tal rights:  they  are  the  prerequisites  to 
other  social  and  economic  goods.  These 
basic  political  and  legal  rights  share  several 
important  characteristics.  Above  all.  they 
depend  on  restraint  in  the  use  of  power.  To 
observe  the  rule  of  law.  to  permit  citizens  to 
meet  together  and  speak  freely,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  an  economy  be  industrial- 
ized, a  standard  of  living  high:  a  people  lit- 
erate, or  urban.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
this  government  not  use  its  coercive  power 
to  ban  newspapers,  break  up  meetings, 
arrest  opponents.  Governments,  we  should 
be  clear,  do  not— and  should  not — control  all 
kinds  of  power  in  a  society.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  be  held  responsible  for  all  the 
ways  power  is  exercised.  But  governments 
are  responsible  for  their  own  decisions  and 
policies.  It  is  not  reasonable  therefore  to 
hold  a  government  responsible  for  the  level 
of  industrialization,  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  or  productivity  In  a  society— (unless, 
of  course,  the  government  has  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  to  manage  the  economy).  It 
is  entirely  reasonable  to  hold  a  government 
responsible  for  its  own  decisions  concerning 
arrest,  trial,  detention;  for  its  own  policies 
concerning  elections  and  opposition:  for  its 
own  practices  vis-a-vis  other  sectors  of  the 
society. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua the  policies  and  practices  of  that  gov- 
ernment demonstrate  a  pattern  of  systemat- 
ic repression  which  began  soon  after  the 
Sandinlsta  triumph  in  July.  1979  and  has  in- 
tensified with  the  progressive  consolidation 
of  power  by  Nicaragua's  one-party  dictator- 
ship. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to 
review  the  events  and  policies  that  culmi- 
nated in  July.  1979  in  the  defeat  and  resig- 
nation of  Anastasio  Somoza.  the  collapse, 
soon  thereafter  of  the  transitional  govern- 
ment headed  by  President  Urcuyo,  and  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  Sandinlsta  Direc- 
torate—though I  believe  there  remain  im- 
portant lessons  to  be  learned  from  these 
events.  We  are  concerned  here  with  the  con- 
sequences of  Sandinlsta  rule  for  the  free- 
dom, security  and  well  being  of  Nicara- 
guans. 

In  the  past  two  and  one  half  years.  Nica- 
raguan's  hopes  for  greater  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  security  from  government  tyranny 
have  very  nearly  died  as  the  new  rulers 
moved  expertly  first  to  establish  and  then, 
progressively,  to  exercise  control  over  the 
various  sectors  and  institutions  of  Nicara- 
guan  society.  The  pattern  is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  total  power.  The  revolution  has 
been  conducted  according  to  plan.  The  ex- 
tension and  consolidation  of  power  follows 
the  pattern  of  "coup  detat  by  installments' 
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(Konrad  Heiden's  description  of  the  Nazi 
seizure  of  near  total  power  of  German  socie- 
ty). 

One  step  at  a  time  the  Sandinlsta  direc- 
torate moved  against  the  faint  hearted 
"bourgeois"'  democrats  in  their  ranks. 
Robelo.  Chomorro.  Pastora.  Cruz,  waiting 
while  they  resigned  in  frustration  and  disap- 
pointment. One  sector  at  a  time  they  have 
moved  against  Nicaraguan  society— now 
seizing  radio,  television  stations,  newspa- 
pers, now  nationalizing  new  industries,  now- 
tightening  control  of  the  economy,  now 
moving  against  the  independent  trade 
union,  now  banning  a  bishop  from  access  to 
television,  now  organizing  and  reinforcing 
the  Sandinlsta  Defense  Committees  that 
bring  the  revolution,  with  rewards,  de- 
mands, and  surveillance  into  every  neigh- 
borhood. 

Along  side  it  all  came  a  dramatic,  extraor- 
dinary expansion  of  Nicaragua's  army.  Na- 
tional Guard  and  international  role.  Today's 
National  Guard  is  many  times  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  one  that  reinforced  Somo- 
za's  regime.  It  reinforces  a  political  machine 
many  times  more  sophisticated  than  Somo- 
zas. 

A  political  scientist  describing  the  Nazi's 
consolidation  of  power  in  a  single  German 
town  noted,  concerning  that  process  of  de- 
struction of  society  and  politicization  of 
human  relations: 

""Hardly  anyone  in  Thalburg  in  those  days 
grasped  what  was  happening.  There  was  no 
real  comprehension  of  what  the  town  would 
experience  if  Hitler  came  to  power,  no  real 
understanding  of  what  Naziism  was. '"  (p. 
281.  William  Sheridan  Allen.  "The  Nazi  Sei- 
zure of  Power:  The  Experience  of  a  Single 
German  Town ") 

It  is  no  easier  to  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  serious  obstacles 
to  a  clear  assessment  of  the  practices  rele- 
vant to  human  rights  in  Nicaragua.  We  are 
confronted  in  Nicaragua  with  the  familiar 
patterns  of  doublespeak  with  which  would- 
be  totalitarian  rulers  of  our  times  assault  re- 
ality in  the  attempt  to  persuade  us:  and 
doubtless,  themselves,  that  making  war  is 
seeking  peace:  that  repression  is  liberation; 
that  a  free  press  is  a  carefully  controlled 
one.  Thus  on  February  19.  1982  Daniel 
Ortega  solemnly  assured  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  an  international  conference 
(COPPAL)  that  the  forced  transfer  and  vio- 
lence of  Miskito  Indians  was  naturally  car- 
ried out  only  to  protect  their  human  rights. 
"We  have  had  to  transfer  them  from  the 
Rio  Coco  River  banks,  on  tbe  border  of 
Honduras,  to  our  country's  interior  invest- 
ing efforts  and  resources  that  cost  blood  to 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  True,  there  have 
been  some  dead  in  the  north  in  Nicaragua  s 
Atlantic  zone." 

"We  have  had  to  resort  to  drastic  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  rights  of  those  Nicara- 
guans." 

The  world  misunderstood  the  systematic 
destruction  of  the  homes,  villages  and 
economies  of  the  Miskito  Indians.  The  gov- 
ernment was  only  protecting  them  against 
counterrevolutionaries.  Furthermore.  Radio 
Sandino  explained  (15  February.  1982): 

""Those  communities  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Coco  River  lived  in  neglected  condi- 
tions since  it  is  pratically  impossible  to  build 
roads  in  the  area  due  to  iht  swampy  land. 
Also  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile  for  agricul- 
ture and  cattle  raising.  The  situation  is 
worsened  by  the  constant  floods  which 
produce  very  low  crop  yields  that  are  not 
even  enough  for  the  communities  subsist- 
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ence.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  they  can  now  be  given  in  the 
new  settlements  could  not  be  offered  to 
them." 

Freedom  from  floods,  freedom  from  bad 
soil  and  low  crop  yields,  freedom  from  coun- 
terrevolutionaries, freedom  from  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  lives,  these  are  the 
human  rights  cited  by  Nicaragua's  govern- 
ment to  justify  their  claims  to  decide  by 
force  where  the  Miskitos  should  live,  when 
they  move,  in  what  language  their  children 
should  be  educated,  which  dangers  they 
should  confront. 

Thus  the  dialectic  of  revolution  unfolds: 
liberation  has  already  produced  its  anti- 
thesis in  Sandinista  Nicaragua.  Old  familiar 
arguments  are  invoked  to  justify  new  more 
effective  repressions. 

Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge  made  a 
very  long  speech  recently  (January  27)  at- 
tacking the  only  newspaper  in  Nicaragua 
which  is  not  yet  wholly  controlled  by  the 
government.  Borge's  speech  provides  a 
useful  compendium  of  contemporary  ver- 
sion of  classic  arguments  against  a  free 
press: 

First,  he  postulates  a  struggle  and  invokes 
foreign  enemies  against  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  struggle.  Then  Borge  identifies  the 
"most  Important  instrument  of  all  enemies 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  revolution:  the  news- 
paper: La  Prensa."  The  offending  newspa- 
per is  thus  defined  not  as  an  expression  of 
Nicaraguan  opinion  but  of  the  enemies  of 
Nicaragua. 

Second,  Borge  explains  that  even  though 
La  Prensa  undeniably  is  the  most  widely 
read  .-newspaper  in  Nicaragua  its  "circulation 
is  not  a  demonstration  of  the  people's  sup- 
port." "The  fact  that  people  buy  cigaretts 
doesn't  mean  that  cigarettes  are  good  for 
their  health  .  .  . "  "That  they  buy  drugs 
does  not  mean  drugs  are  good."  The  appeal 
of  La  Prensa,  he  argues,  is  like  that  of  por- 
nography—"political  pornography." 

Still,  La  Prensa  functions.  Its  voice,  which 
daily  condemned  the  arbitrary  use  of  power 
by  the  Somozistas,  remains  the  symbol  of 
independence  and  continuing  hope  for  a 
democratic  Nicaragua.  But  the  campaign  of 
intimidation  is  unremitting:  government 
edicts,  divine  mobs,  repeatedly  forced  tem- 
porary suspensions— on  July  10,  July  29, 
August  20  and  intermittently  through  the 
fall.  On  January  13,  1982  combined  actions 
of  the  military  and  the  divine  mobs  closed 
La  Prensa  for  three  days  after  editioral  of- 
fices were  attacked  and  the  homes  of  its  edi- 
tors, Pedro  Joaquin  Chomorro  and  Jaime 
Chomorro  Barrios,  were  defaced. 

By  1981.  the  foundation  of  Sandinista  con- 
trol over  the  symbolic  environment  had 
been  established.  The  government  con- 
trolled radio,  television  and  newspapers 
other  than  La  Prensa.  Moreover,  laws  were 
in  place  making  it  a  crime  to  criticize  the 
government  without  its  authorization,  to  or- 
ganize or  promote  candidacies  for  the  elec- 
tions which  had,  by  now,  been  "postponed" 
until  1985. 

Nineteen  eighty-one  marked  new  levels  of 
oppression  in  other  spheres  as  well.  Intimi- 
dation and  control  of  the  economy  was  ex- 
tended, various  private  sector  leaders  were 
arrested,  deported  or  imprisoned  culminat- 
ing in  October  in  the  sentencing  of  three 
chief  private  sector  leaders  guilty  of  criticiz- 
ing the  government's  management  of  the 
economy.  Proving  they  were  hostile  to  all 
institutions  autonomous  of  the  state,  the 
Sandinistas  moved  against  labor  as  well  as 
business,  fiercely  attacking  Nicaragua';:  in- 
dependent   trade    union    movement    (CUS) 
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which  responded  by  also  withdrawing  from 
the  Council  of  State. 

The  most  important  development  in  re- 
pression against  the  various  sectors  of  Nica- 
raguan society  in  1981  was  the  progressive 
reliance  on  vigilante  mobs  to  intimidate  and 
punish  persons  and  institutions  who  resisted 
conforming  to  the  new  orthodoxy.  The 
MDN  and  the  Social  Democrats,  two  of  Nic- 
aragua's principal  opposition  parties  repeat- 
edly were  the  victims  of  semi-official  mob  vi- 
olence. MDN  leader  Alfonso  Robelo's  home 
was  also  attacked  by  the  citizen  groups  who 
could  count  on  understanding  and  support 
from  the  government. 

Concentrating  on  new  human  and  institu- 
tional targets  did  not  mean  Nicaragua's  rev- 
olutionary government  had  lost  interest  in 
its  old  adversaries.  No  one  knows  the  precise 
number  of  Somoza's  National  Gu'&rdsmen 
who  still  languish  in  Nicaragua's  prisons. 
Five  thousand  is  a  conservative  estimate  of 
former  National  Guardsmen  who.  convicted 
by  sF>ecial  tribunals,  remain  in  prison.  Many 
observers  believe  closer  to  14.000  Somocistas 
remain  in  Nicaragua's  overcrowded,  under- 
fed prisons. 

When  in  Septemljer.  the  goverrunent  de- 
clared a  one  year  state  of  social  and  econom- 
ic emergency  and  declared  a  number  of 
broadly  defined  acts  to  be  crimes,  the  gov- 
ernment's power  for  moving  "legally" 
against  its  critics  was  greatly  expended. 

By  the  end  of  1981,  Nicaragua's  one  party 
dictatorship  had  both  expanded  and  consoli- 
dated power  over  diverse  sectors  of  Nicara- 
guan life.  Totalitarian  control  had  not  yet 
been  established  but  the  process  of  elimi- 
nating and  intimidating  opponents  was  far 
advanced.  So  was  the  parallel  establishment 
of  new  institutions  that  could  penetrate  and 
saturate  the  society  with  the  teaichings  of 
the  revolution. 

The  most  dramatic  and  violent  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Sandinista  effort  to  eliminate  di- 
versity, eradicate  autonomous  social  groups 
and  bring  the  whole  society  under  central 
control  was  the  campaign  against  the 
people,  the  institutions  and  the  conununi- 
ties  of  the  Miskito.  Sumo  and  Rama  Indians 
of  Nicaragua's  Atlantic  Coast.  The  first 
moves  against  these  largely  autonomous, 
self-governing  Indian  communities  took 
place  in  July.  1979,  when  an  effort  was 
made  to  replace  the  256  Council  of  Elders 
with  Sandinista  Defeivse  Committees.  Prohi- 
bition of  lumbering,  a  major  economic  activ- 
ity, arrest  of  a  Miskito  leader,  expropriation 
of  Indian  lands,  the  imposition  of  Spanish 
in  schools  and  various  other  initiatives 
against  the  cultural  and  economic  survival 
of  the  Coastal  Indians  followed.  All  this 
proved  to  be  a  preface,  however. 

In  the  last  months  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment has  carried  out  a  campaign  of  sys- 
tematic violence  against  the  Miskito  Indi- 
ans, burning  their  Villages,  destroying  their 
institutions,  forcing  their  evacuation  and  re- 
settlement, killing  those  who  resist,  driving 
thousands  into  exile  in  Honduras.  Of  this 
campaign.  Freedom  House  declared,  "cir- 
cumstantial evidence  clearly  suggests  that 
the  central  government  has  embarked  on  a 
policy  to  eradicate  the  indigenous  p>eoples  of 
the  coastal  area." 

The  Indian  communities  against  whom 
these  brutal  measures  have  been  directed 
have  a  long  history  of  peaceful,  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Nicaragua's  previous  govern- 
ments, who  granted  them  semi-autonomous 
status— th..t  is.  the  right  to  preserve  their 
way  of  life  in  their  own  communities. 

The  Sandinistas'  violent  offensive  not 
only  spelled  tragedy  for  the  Miskitos.  It  also 
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symbolized  the  Sandinistas'  hostility  to  any 
group  which  showed  a  capacity  and  a  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  transformation  and 
incor(>oration  into  the  all  new  revolutionary 
society,  culture,  economy  and  state. 

Sandinista  efforts  to  justify  their  policy  as 
good  for  the  Indians  constitutes  a  forceful 
contemporary  reminder  of  the  human  costs 
of  revolutionary  elites  ready  to  sacrifice 
untold  thousands  (millions)  of  men.  women 
and  children  to  a  fantasy  concerning  what  is 
good  for  mankind. 

In  a  statement  of  February  18.  1982.  Ni 
caragua's  Bishops  have  graphically  de 
scribed  the  tragedy  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  In- 
dians. Their  statement  provides  a  succinct, 
moving  commentary  of  this  massive  viola- 
tion of  human  rights: 

Our  thoughts  on  these  events: 

We  recognize  the  governing  authorities 
right  to  undertake  necessary  measures  to 
guarantee  the  defense  and  the  integrity  of 
the  territory  of  the  nation.  We  also  recog- 
nize the  autonomy  of  the  state  and  it's  right 
to  determine  the  implementation  of  emer- 
gency military  measures  in  all  or  part  of  na- 
tional territory  in  order  to  defend  the  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  we  wish  to  remind  every- 
one that  there  are  inalienable  rights  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  be  violated  and 
we  must  state,  with  painful  surprise,  that  in 
certain  concrete  cases  there  have  been  grave 
violations  of  the  human  rights  of  individ- 
uals, families,  and  entire  populations  of  peo- 
ples. These  include: 

Relocations  of  individuals  by  military  op- 
erations without  warning  and  without  con- 
scientious dialogue, 

Forced  marches,  carried  out  without  suffi- 
cient consideration  for  the  weak.  aged, 
women  and  children. 

Charges  or  accusations  of  collaboration 
with  the  counterrevolution  against  all  resi- 
dents of  certain  towns. 

The  destruction  of  houses,  belongings  and 
domestic  animals,  and 

The  deaths  of  individuals  in  circumstances 
that,  to  our  great  sorrow,  remind  us  of  the 
drama  of  other  peoples  of  the  region. 

Such  are  the  facts  that  compel  us  to  de- 
nounce vigorously  such  attitudes  of  those 
who  have  the  power  and  force  because  they 
must  be  the  first  to  guarantee  observance  of 
these  human  rights.  And.  we  urge  the  com- 
petent authorities  to  take  the  necessary  dis- 
ciplinary measures  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  events  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  good  to  maintain  the  national  in- 
tegrity and  that  it  is  a  right  and  historical 
duty  of  all  Nicaragua  to  protect  the  nation's 
territorial  integrity.  We  must  also  remem- 
ber that  it  is  a  right  and  duty  to  preserve 
the  legitimate  possession  and  use  of  the 
riches  of  the  natural,  traditional  and  cultur- 
al patrimony  of  the  indigenous  people  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  these  we  encounter 
and  recognize  with  pride,  not  only  the  an- 
cestry of  our  race,  but  also  the  identity  of 
our  ancient,  prehispanic  nationalities. 

As  we  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tragedy  of 
Nicaragua's  Indians  is  by  no  means  unique 
in  our  deeply  troubled  times.  Governments 
with  totalitarian  aspirations  to  control  and 
transform  the  whole  of  society,  and  remake 
human  nature,  cannot  bear  peoples  with 
strong  convictions  and  settled  communities. 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  gypsies.  Hmong. 
Bahai.  Afghans,  these  smd  other  groups 
have  run  afoul  of  one  or  more  of  our  cen- 
tury's would-be  total! tarians. 

Unfortunately  the  whole  pattern  of  re- 
pression that  has  developed  in  Nicaragua  is 
all  too  familiar  in  our  tinies— revolutionary 
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plans,  violent  overthrow  of  a  preceding  gov- 
ernment, "postponed"  elections,  controlled 
press,  arrested  opponents,  accelerated  mili- 
tary build  up.  surveillance,  intimidation, 
economic  failure,  politico-military  expan- 
sion. This  sad  scenario  describes  the  spread 
of  tyranny  in  our  times.  It  should  no  longer 
surprise  us  that  the  tyranny  calls  itself  lib- 
eration. We  have  all  had  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity to  learn  that  in  our  times,  tyrarmy  is 
always  clothed  in  lies.  As  Solzhenltsyn 
noted:  "violence  does  not  and  cannot  exist 
by  itself  ...  It  is  invariably  intertwined 
with  the  lie  "  since  it  must  hide  behind  "the 
sugary  words  of  falsehood."* 


COMMEMORATION  OF  SAINT 
DAVIDS  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L.  NELUGAN 

or  PENNSYLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, March  1,  the  people  of  Wales 
recognized   their  patron  saint.   Saint 
David. 

Saint  David,  as  bishop  of  Menevia  in 
Wales,  became  a  man  of  great  power, 
exercising  influence  over  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  the  people  of 
Wales.  As  a  missionary  bishop,  he 
founded  many  churches  and  monas- 
teries. He  remains  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  history  of  Wales.  He  provided 
the  foimdation  for  the  strong  national 
patriotism  seen  today. 

In  America,  Saint  David's  Day  has 
been  observed  since  1729.  This  annual 
event  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Saint 
David's  Society,  a  group  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  the  language  and 
rich  traditions  of  Wales. 

Americans  of  Welsh  descent  have 
long  been  recognized  as  pioneers  in 
such  fields  as  iron  and  tin  works  and 
coal  mining.  The  immigration  of  the 
people  of  Wales  to  this  country  indi- 
cates that  they  were  a  strong  and 
stable  influence  in  the  settlement  of 
the  United  States. 

In  recognizing  this  anniversary 
today,  I  am  proud  to  honor  those  who 
look  to  Saint  David  as  their  patron.  I 
join  with  Americans  of  Welsh  descent 
in  the  11th  Congressional  District, 
which  I  -im  privileged  to  represent,  in 
saluting  this  noble  figure  in  their  his- 
tory.* 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OVERSIGHT  TRIP 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GDAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sul)coinmittee  on  Insular  Affairs,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  chairing,  jointly  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  National 
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Parks,  under  the  leadership  of  our  col- 
league, John  Seiberling.  recently  com- 
pleted an  oversight  trip  to  our  Pacific 
flag  and  trust  territories.  Chairman 
John  Seiberling's  subcommittee  has 
legislative  and  oversight  jurisdiction 
over  our  U.S.  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  My  Insular  Affairs 
Subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over 
our  U.S.-flag  territories.  My  statement 
today  is  my  personal  impressions  of 
the  highlights  of  our  trip,  and  a  more 
detailed  report  will  be  submitted  later. 
Our  10-member  delegations  from  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee visited  Ssdpan,  Guam.  Papua-New 
Guinea,  Kwajeleln,  Majuro,  Ebeye, 
Palau,  Yap.  Truk,  Ponape,  Fiji,  and 
American  Samoa,  with  a  layover  in 
Hawaii,  during  the  period  January  6 
through  January  22,  1982. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  two 
delegations'  oversight  visit  was  to 
update  the  subcommittees'  informa- 
tion on  conditions  in  Micronesia  and 
in  our  Pacific  flag  territories. 

The  purpose  of  my  delegation's  visit 
to  Fiji  and  Papua-New  Guinea  (as 
stated  in  my  letter  of  November  16  to 
the  members  of  my  subcommittee)  was 
to  compare  the  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  characteristics  of  these 
emer^^g  Pacific  entities  with  those  of 
U.S.  insular  areas  and  to  explore  inter- 
change possibilities. 

The  phenomenal  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Japan  has  led  to  a  growing  in- 
terest in  Micronesia  and  other  Pacific 
basin  communities.  Already  the  inter- 
change among  the  economies  of  the 
Pacific  basin  island  communities  Is  be- 
coming complex.  Nauru's  investments 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Saipan  are 
well  known  and  increasing.  So,  too,  are 
Japan's  fishing  interests  in  Majuro 
and  Palau.  The  British  consortium's 
10-year  $25  million  powerplant  con- 
tract with  the  Marshall  Island  Gov- 
ernment is  in  progress.  The  copra  ex- 
ports from  the  islands  are  becoming 
more  significant.  Such  multinational 
investment  and  bilateral  trade  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  growing  interde- 
pendence of  the  economies  of  the  Pa- 
cific region.  Thus,  it  is  becoming  criti- 
cal that  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  regional  dynamics  of  the  Pacific 
basin  and  develop  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  my  del- 
egation were  particularly  impressed 
with  the  strong  economic  and  political 
progress  which  the  Fijians  have  made 
and  continue  to  make.  Within  the  rel- 
atively short  period  of  10  years  since 
independence,  they  have  developed  a 
thriving  economy  based  on  sugar, 
copra,  timber,  and  tourism.  With  a 
population  of  nearly  600,000.  50  per- 
cent of  whom  are  of  Indian  descent, 
and  a  land  area  of  slightly  ever  7.000 
square  miles,  Fiji  will  be  a  major 
entity  in  the  South  Pacific.  Fiji's  prin- 
cipal trade  partners  are  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Chinese.  Fiji  has  a 
parliamentary  democracy. 
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Let  me  add  that  Fiji  is  a  consistent 
supporter  of  U.S.  policy.  An  example 
was  its  decision  to  send  a  military  con- 
tingent of  600  men  to  the  Sinai  peace- 
keeping force.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  is 
one  issue,  however,  which  finds  Fiji  in 
opposition  to  the  U.S.  position.  Not- 
withstanding these  differences,  our 
American  Ambassador,  Bill  Bodde.  and 
his  staff,  are  doing  an  outstanding  job 
representing  our  interests  in  that 
country.  The  same  thing  can  be  said 
about  our  Ambassador  to  Papua-New 
Guinea.  Virginia  Schafer. 

Papua-New  Guinea  is  another  re- 
cently independent  island  nation  that 
we  visited.  Achieving  independence 
from  Australia  in  1975.  Papua-New 
Guinea  is  the  second  largest  island  in 
the  world.  Second  only  to  Greenland 
in  size,  it  has  a  population  of  about  3.5 
million. 

Like  Fiji,  New  Guinea  has  a  parlia- 
mentary democracy  government  and  is 
part  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Its 
principal  trade  partners  are  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  Japan.  Copper, 
copra,  and  fishing  are  the  main 
sources  of  foreign  exchange,  but  there 
have  been  recent  reports  that  Papua- 
New  Guinea  may  be  having  interna- 
tional credit  problems. 

Once  again.  Papua-New  Guinea's 
progress  and  development  can  be 
traced  to  the  post-independent  era, 
and  will  be  an  important  member  of 
the  Pacific  basin  community  of  na- 
tions. Future  accelerated  economic  de- 
velopment through  multinational  in- 
vestments in  Papua-New  Guinea  may 
be  hampered  by  a  very  restrictive  land 
policy. 

We  were  recently  honored  by  the 
visit  to  Capitol  Hill  of  the  Honorable 
Sevese  Morea,  Speaker  of  the  Papua- 
New  Guinea  Parliament,  who  met  my 
delegation  during  our  visit  to  that 
country,  and  I  want  to  personally 
thank  you.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  for  finding 
the  time  during  your  busy  and  hectic 
schedule  to  meet  with  us. 

The  United  States,  as  a  Pacific 
power  and  trustee  of  the  islands  in  Mi- 
cronesia, remains  directly -involved  in 
the  political,  economic,  and  security 
developments  in  the  Pacific  basin.  Be- 
cause our  Nation  will  very  likely  be  in- 
volved as  participant  and  partner  in 
the  present  and  future  political  and 
security  arrangements  in  the  Pacific, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  in  Congress 
begin  to  focus  on  the  type  of  regional 
infrastructure  that  should  be  in  place, 
consistent  with  the  political,  cultural, 
and  social  habits  of  the  peoples  in  the 
area.  We  need  also  to  focus  our  efforts 
toward  encouraging  local  leaders  to 
think  in  terms  of  regional  economic 
collaboration.  Such  discussions  have 
already  been  initiated. 

Although  the  Americans  are  gener- 
ally perceived  to  be  benevolent  and  a 
modernizing  force  in  the  Pacific  area, 
U.S.    policy    remains    ambivalent.    In 
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fact,  some  South  Pacific  island  nations 
continue  to  view  the  United  States  as 
a  Pacific  colonial  power  and  this  per- 
ception obviously  prejudices  bilateral 
efforts  and  meaningful  regional  eco- 
nomic collaboration  among  the  island 
entities,  including  those  under  our  ju- 
risdiction. 

In  Guam,  as  in  other  Pacific  territo- 
ries, there  are  strong  sentiments  that 
the  United  States  discourages  a  looser 
relationship  with  the  United  States 
and  would  not  tolerate  territorial  ini- 
tiatives to  negotiate  economic  or  fi- 
nancial arrangements  with  other  gov- 
ernmental entities.  These  sentiments 
are  reinforced  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  petitions 
of  dependent  flag  territories  for  mem- 
berhip  and  equal  representation  in 
international  or  regional  forums. 
(Until  last  year,  Guam  was  not  al- 
lowed to  send  observers  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  meetings.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  most  of  the  emerg- 
ing entitles  in  Micronesia,  the  No.  1 
topic  of  discussion  was  political  status. 
Before  the  Carter  administration  left 
office,  a  compact  of  free  association 
was  initiated  by  the  American  negotia- 
tor. Ambassador  Peter  Rosenblatt,  and 
the  leaders  of  Micronesia.  I  under- 
stand that  this  administration  sup- 
ports the  compact,  and  the  subsidiary 
agreements  are  now  being  worked  out. 

In  Guam,  a  plebiscite  on  political 
status  was  held  on  January  30.  2  weeks 
after  our  delegation's  departure,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  conmion- 
wealth  status  garnered  the  most  votes, 
and  statehood  came  second.  Because 
of  the  low  voter  turnout  of  only  37 
percent,  the  legislature  is  still  debat- 
ing whether  to  hold  a  runoff  vote 
since  none  of  the  two  status  options 
gained  the  required  50  percent.  In 
short,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  sufficient 
impetus  for  change  in  the  Federal-Ter- 
ritorial relationship  and  we  in  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  administration, 
must  recognize  it. 

Besides  the  political  status  ques- 
tions, Guam's  other  primary  needs  are 
infrastructure  development  and  the 
national  seashore  park  development. 
In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  relationship  between 
the  military  and  civilian  community 
on  Guam  has  never  been  better,  and  I 
attribute  this  happy  state  of  affairs  to 
the  new  Commander  of  Naval  Forces 
of  the  Marianas,  Rear  Adm.  Bruce 
DeMars.  Not  only  is  he  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  Guam  and  Micronesia,  he  is 
well  informed  about  the  Western  Pa- 
cific area. 

January  11,  1982,  was  an  historic 
and  momentous  occasion  for  the 
people  of  Saipan.  The  Honorable 
Messrs.  Pete  P.  and  Pete  A.  Tenorio. 
were  inaugurated  as  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  respectively.  Al- 
though we  were  not  able  to  remain  on 
Saipan  for  the  swearing-in  ceremony, 
one   of  our  colleagues.   Congressman 
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Don  Clausen.  was  able  to  be  on 
Saipan  to  represent  our  committee.  I 
am  personally  grateful  to  Don.  whose 
presencp  at  the  inauguration  rein- 
forced our  interests  and  commitment 
to  our  offshore  possessions. 

Besides  regional  cooperation  among 
the  island  entities,  our  focus  should  be 
capacity  building  so  that  our  offshore 
territories  will  have  the  means  to 
become  viable  partners  within  this  re- 
gional organization.  A  good  beginning 
is  the  removal  of  those  archaic  legal 
constraints  which  impede  economic 
developments  in  our  offshore  territo- 
ries that  are  irrelevant  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  security  inter- 
ests in  these  areas. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privi- 
leged and  honored  to  have  been  asked 
to  address  the  Fono  (the  Legislature 
of  American  Samoa)  in  a  joint  session. 
During  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
the  Honorable  Letalu  Moliga,  raised 
the  question  concerning  the  present 
Federal-American  Samoa  relationship, 
specifically  as  it  relates  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
over  acts  of  the  locally  elected  leaders. 

I  indicated  to  the  members  of  the 
Fono  that  I  would  look  into  the 
present  governmental  structure  of 
American  Samoa  vis-a-vis  its  relation 
to  the  Federal  Government  with  a 
view  toward  removing  those  archaic 
and  cumbersome  rules  or  regulations 
which  exist  in  theory,  but  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  rarely  exercised.  Specifical- 
ly, I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  to 
allow  the  people  of  Samoa  to  write  a 
constitution  of  their  own  choosing  and 
to  bring  this  territory  more  in  line 
with  the  other  flag  territories  of  the 
United  States  A  detailed  report  on  our 
oversight  trip  will  be  submitted  short- 
ly, and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  preliminary 
report. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
following  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  our  flag  and  trust  territories 
in  the  Pacific,  I  commend  to  them 
Report  No.  10,  an  oversight  inspection 
trip  which  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pacific  Affairs,  had  the 
privilege  of  submitting  February  13, 
1981  through  Morris  K.  Udall,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  Thank  you.» 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
IMPRISONMENT  OF  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  honored  to  participate  in  this 
year's  Congressional   Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jews,  and  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
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league  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  for 
his  leadership  in  this  important 
matter.  This  is  a  time  when  we  can 
voice  our  deep  and  continuing  concern 
over  the  oppression  and  harassment  of 
Jews  and  others  livmg  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  join  to  protest  the  growing 
attempts  to  destroy  the  struggling  cul- 
tural movement  and  the  increasing 
curtailment  of  exit  visas  granted  to 
those  wishing  to  emigrate. 

March  15  is  a  particularly  important 
date  during  this  vigil;  it  marks  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky  has  become  the  focal  point  of 
the  Russian  dissident  movement  be- 
cause of  his  efforts  to  help  other 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  government  oppression.  His  case  ex- 
emplifies the  Soviet  disregard  for 
human  rights:  for  liberty,  justice,  and 
freedom  of  expression. 

Shcharansky  was  arrested  in  1977  on 
charges  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
13  years  imprisonment.  He  has  been 
denied  any  semblance  of  due  process, 
even  under  Soviet  law.  He  has  been 
held  without  contact  with  family, 
friends,  or  legal  counsel.  This  has  hap- 
pened because  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
dared  to  speak  of  freedom  in  a  country 
where  fear  and  oppression  are  the 
norm.  He  is  in  prison  today  not  be- 
cause he  has  committed  any  crime,  but 
because  he  was  a  vocal  and  dynamic 
founder  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  Group, 
which  was  established  to  insure  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  He 
is  no  more  guilty  than  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  of  the  world  who  protest 
against  intimidation,  oppression,  and 
injustice. 

It  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
attempted  to  make  an  example  of  Mr. 
Shcharansky  in  order  to  warn  other 
dissidents  who  refuse  to  be  silenced. 
Instead,  he  has  come  to  represent  the 
thousands  of  Soviet  citizens  who  have 
suffered  needlessly  for  crimes  they  did 
not  commit,  and  who  still  continue  to 
protest  the  cruel  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  admire  the  personal 
courage  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  Ida 
Nudel,  and  the  countless  others  who 
persevere  in  their  struggle  for  human 
dignity  and  freedom. 

We  again  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  release  its  prisoners  of  conscience, 
and  allow  them  to  emigrate  in  accord- 
ance with  their  basic  human  rights.  As 
a  signatory  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  a  party  to 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Indicated  its  commitment  to 
certain  values  and  principles.  We  ask 
that  these  commitments  be  honored. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  by  as  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  press  for  fundamental  rights 
and  freedoms  are  cruelly  silenced. 
During  this  time  especially,  we  must 
strongly  reaffirm  our  support  for  Mr. 
Shcharansky  and  all  those  who  have 
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been  the  target  of  blatant  violations  of 
human  rights.  We  must  continue  our 
growing  protest  until  the  Soviet  Union 
recognizes  that  we  will  not  rest  until 
these  courageous  and  proud  people  are 
free.* 


LYNN  SINGER:  LONG  ISLANDS 
VOICE  ON  BEHALF  OF  SOVIET 
JEWRY 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Long  Island  there  is  one  sole  voice 
that  speaks  out  and  looks  out  for  the 
plight  of  Jews  trapped  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  say  "trapped"  because  they 
are  not  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the 
country  of  their  choice,  a  right  guar- 
anteed them  by  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights  and  other 
international  agreements  including 
the  final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
signed  in  Helsinki  in  August  1975  by 
35  nations  including  the  U.S.S.R.  And 
I  say  "trapped"  because  in  exchange 
for  the  exercising  of  their  right  to 
emigrate  they  are  scorned  and  fre- 
quently imprisoned  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties. 

That  sole  voice  from  Long  Island 
speaking  out  for  their  freedom  is  an 
organization  called  the  Long  Island 
Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry,  which,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  has  an  expanding 
membership,  many  of  whom  come 
from  my  congre.ssional  district. 

The  committee  is  very  adeptly 
headed  by  its  executive  director,  Lynn 
Singer,  of  East  Meadow,  Long  Island. 
As  if  to  set  a  theme  for  her  work,  the 
sign  she  keeps  over  her  desk  reads: 
"Let  my  people  go." 

I  would  like  to  take  time  out  to  have 
the  worthy  goals,  activities,  programs, 
and  aspirations  of  the  Long  Island 
Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  of  its 
executive  director  set  down  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  committee  was  formed  in  reac- 
tion to  the  so-called  Leningrad  trials 
of  1970  at  which  a  small  group  of  both 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  Soviet  citizens 
were  accused  of  "attempted  illegal  pos- 
session of  government  property"  for 
having  plotted  to  hijack  a  Soviet  air- 
plane in  order  to  fly  to  freedom  in 
Israel. 

A  protest  rally  centered  around  two 
former  Long  Island  airplane  hangars 
decorated  to  resemble  Soviet  prisons 
attracted  over  5.000  people,  including 
elected  officials  and  religious  leaders 
of  many  faiths.  They  witnessed  mock 
prisoners  being  served  what  they  said 
was  a  typical  Russian  daily  prison  diet: 
a  boiled  potato  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

Although  some  of  the  Soviet  prison- 
ers were  sentenced  to  death  for  their 
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plot,  most  have  either  served  out  their 
sentence,  been  released,  or  traded  for 
Russian  spies  captured  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  12  years  since  the  Long  Island 
Committee  first  protested  the  inhu- 
man conditions  and  treatment  that 
Soviet  Jews  were  being  subjected  to. 
those  conditions  have  worsened  to  a 
shocking  degree. 

Soviet  authorities  have  undertaken  a 
continual  massive  crackdown  on  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement. 
For  example,  in  Kiev,  refusenik— the 
term  given  to  a  Soviet  citizen  officially 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  by 
Soviet  Jewry  watchers— leaders  Vladi- 
mir Kislik,  Kim  Fridman,  and  Stanis- 
lav  Zubko  received  prison  sentences  of 
3,  1,  and  4  years  respectively.  And  in 
Leningrad,  Yevgeny  Lein  was  sen- 
tenced to  2  years  "corrective  labor" 
after  being  arrested  at  a  Jewish  cultur- 
al seminar.  The  examples  I  cite  are 
not  rare  occurrences  when  it  comes  to 
the  denial  of  rights  freely  granted 
other  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Discrimination  in  employment,  edu- 
cation, growing  official  anti-Semitism 
which  incites  hostility  against  them, 
as  well  as  many  kinds  of  social  discrim- 
ination, have  contributed  to  the  desire 
for  many  Jews  to  emigrate.  But  as  this 
desire  intensifies,  so  does  official  Gov- 
ernment opposition  to  the  granting  of 
their  freedom. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has 
signed  international  agreements  de- 
claring that  every  citizen  has  the  right 
to  leave  any  country  including  his  own 
and  return  to  that  country  if  they  so 
desire,  and  that  citizens  have  the  right 
to  pursue  their  own  cultural  identity 
and  practice  their  own  religion,  this 
certainly  has  not  been  the  practice  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

In  response  to  world  public  opinion, 
250,000  Jews  have  been  allowed  to  emi- 
grate during  the  last  decade.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  emigration.  A  record  51,000  Jews 
left  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1975.  In  1980,  after 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  subse- 
quent cooling  of  United  States-Soviet 
relations,  only  24,000  left.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  final  number  of  emi- 
grees  for  1981  will  be  around  12,000. 

But  this  discouraging  news,  while 
disheartening,  certainly  has  not  damp- 
ened the  efforts  of  the  Long  Island 
Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Their 
loud  voice  continues  to  be  heard  in  my 
congressional  district,  in  New  York 
State,  Washington,  and  even  inside 
the  Soviet  Union,  through  a  series  of 
innovative  programs. 

One  such  program,  called  adopt-a- 
family,  enables  an  American  family  to 
establish  and  maintain  contact  with  a 
Jewish  Soviet  family  that  has  applied 
for  an  exit  visa.  Their  American  coun- 
terparts provide  them  with  whatever 
assistance  is  necessary  until  they  are 
able  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  Hundreds  of 
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adopted  families  have  made  it  to  free- 
dom since  this  program  was  initiated. 

Another  program,  called  adopt-a- 
prisoner,  pairs  Members  of  Congress 
with  Soviet  Jews  imprisoned  for  apply- 
ing for  exit  visas.  The  Congressmen 
write  to  the  prisoners  and  Soviet. au- 
thorities urging  their  release.  Since 
this  program  was  initiated  in  1972 
more  than  half  the  prisoners  adopted 
through  the  Long  Island  Committee 
have  been  released.  Although  I  have 
not  as  yet  had  the  good  fortune  of 
having  my  prisoner  see  the  light  of 
freedom.  I  have  heard  of  the  joy  my 
colleagues  have  experienced  when 
they  were  able  to  meet  prisoners  they 
had  been  corresponding  with  and 
adopted. 

The  Long  Island  Committee  also  fur- 
nishes advice  on  travel  within  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Americans  planning 
on  making  the  trip.  They  are  advised 
how  to  make  contact  with  Soviet  Jews 
to  bring  them  news  from  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  either  party. 

Bar  or  bat  mitzvah  twinning,  yet  an- 
other Long  Island  Committee  pro- 
gram, allows  an  American  youth  cele- 
brating a  bar  or  bat  mitzvah— welcom- 
ing the  youth  to  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, respectively,  within  the  Jewish 
religion— to  also  observe  the  ceremony 
for  a  youth  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  is 
prohibited  from  observing  this  tradi- 
tional Jewish  rite  in  his  or  her  own 
country.  The  American  youth  than 
calls  or  writes  his  Soviet  counterpart 
to  tell  of  the  ceremony  held  in  honor 
of  both  of  them. 

The  Long  Island  Committee  also 
sends  warm  clothing  to  refuseniks  sent 
into  exile,  sends  books  on  Jewish  his- 
tory and  Hebrew  language  instruction 
to  Soviet  Jews  longing  to  know  more 
about  their  heritage,  takes  freed 
Soviet  refuseniks  on  speaking  tours  of 
the  United  States,  and  telephones 
Soviet  Jews  awaiting  visa  approval  to 
tell  them  of  activities  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  undertaken  to  gain  their  re- 
lease. 

Despite  the  discouraging  emigration 
figures,  these  programs  and  the  re- 
lease of  some  long-held  refuseniks 
have  brought  some  reward  to  the  Long 
Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry 
and  executive  director  Lynn  Singer. 

We  see  ourselves  basically  in  the  rescue 
business- 
She  says, 

for  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike. 
She  remembers,  for  example,  the 
first  time  she  met  Sylva  Zalmanson.  a 
stranger  she  had  grown  close  to 
through  her  efforts  to  gain  freedom 
for  the  young  Jewish  woman. 

She  was  a  legend.  She  was  our  modern 
heroine,  our  Jewish  martyr.  The  two  of  us 
hugged  and  kissed.  We  looked  each  other 
over  and  our  eyes  naturally  went  to  our 
feet.  Then  we  both  began  laughing  hyster- 
ically. We  had  both  bought  new  shoes  for 
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the  meeting  and  her  shoes  and  my  shoes 
were  identical.  It  was  as  if  we  were  sisters. 

When  I  saw  Mark  Yampulsky  for  the  first 
time  I  burst  out  crying  in  both  Joy  and  hys- 
terics. I  had  sent  Passover  packages  with 
candies  and  little  Hebrew  t>ooks  with  pic- 
tures to  Mark  thinking  he  was  six  years  old. 
When  this  tall  man  got  off  the  plane  I  was 
shocked.  He  told  me  kindly  that  he  had  re- 
ceived my  packages. 

But   will    the   Jews   of   the   Soviet 
Union  ever  be  let  out  en  masse? 
Never  as  a  people- 
Mrs.  Singer  says— 

Their  government's  goal  is  for  them  to  as- 
similate and  disappear.  That's  their  answer 
to  the  Jewish  problem.  Soviet  Jews  are 
being  denied  an  education.  The  government 
believes  they  will  grab  at  assimilation  in 
three  to  four  generations. 

Our  job  is  to  get  out  as  many  Soviet  Jews 
as  we  can  while  they  still  know  who  they 
are— and  while  we  still  know  who  they  are. 
The  sign  bearing  a  quotation  from 
the  Talmud  hanging  over  Mrs.  Sing- 
er's desk  seems  particularly  poignant. 
It  reads: 

He  who  saves  a  single  life,  it  is  as  though 
he  has  saved  the  entire  world.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  RUTH 
SULZBERGER  HOLMBERG 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1982 

m  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  and  thank  Mrs.  Ruth  Sulz- 
berger Holmberg  for  her  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  cultural  life  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Mrs.  Holmberg 
has  worked  to  expand  the  arts  pro- 
grams in  Chattanooga  and  to  bring 
recognition  to  the  city  as  a  cultural 
center. 

During  her  35  years  in  Chattanooga, 
Mrs.  Holmberg  has  actively  participat- 
ed in  State  and  local  cultural  organiza- 
tions. She  was  the  first  woman  presi- 
dent of  the  Chattanooga  Symphony 
Association  and  was  named  to  Tennes- 
see's first  fine  arts  commission  by  the 
late  Gov.  Prank  Clement.  Mrs.  Holm- 
berg has  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
Chattanooga  Opera  Association  and 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League.  She  is  presently  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Hunter 
Museum  of  Art  and  is  involved  with 
the  allied  arts  fund.  Recently,  in  rec- 
ognition of  her  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  arts  in  Chattanooga,  the 
Chattanooga  Symphony  and  the  Chat- 
tanooga Opera  Association  honored 
Mrs.  Holmberg  by  presenting  her  with 
their  Gala  1982  Award. 

The  Chattanooga  area  has  benefited 
greatly  from  Mrs.  Holmberg's  hard 
work  and  dedication.  Her  interest  and 
enthusiasm  have  developed  the  com- 
munity's cultural  awareness  and  her 
creative  ideas  for  the  future  will  pro- 
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mote  the  expansion  of  cultural  oppor- 
tunities in  all  of  east  Tennessee.  I 
salute  Mrs.  Ruth  Sulzberger  Holmberg 
and  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
munity. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  personally  express  my  ad- 
miration for  her  leadership  and  to 
bring  her  superior  achievements  to  the 
attention  of  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  STARKS' 

TESTIMONY       ON       OAKLAND 
RAIDERS  ISSUE 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO     . 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 10  my  colleague  from  the  East  Bay 
area  of  California  (Mr.  Stark)  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopolies and  Commercial  Law  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  concern- 
ing an  issue  of  great  interest  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area— the  future  of 
the  Oakland  Raiders. 

The  testimony  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  why  sports  franchises  must  be 
responsive  to  those  local  communities 
which  support  them. 

I  would  like  to  include  Pete  Stark's 
testimony  in  the  hearing  record  at  this 
point.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  sports 
teams  and  lawyers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  statement  follows: 

Testimony  on  Oakland  Raiders  Issue 
(By  PoRTNEY  H.  (Pete)  Stark) 

INTROD0CTION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
and  the  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and  Commer- 
cial Law  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  relationship  of  our  antitrust  laws  to  pro- 
fessional sports.  The  interplay  between  our 
laws  and  professional  sports  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  of  great  interest  to  me.  In 
particular.  I  am  concerned  that  clear,  legal 
standards  have  not  been  established  that 
determine  the  responsibilities  of  sports 
franchises  to  their  host  communities.  More 
generally,  though,  I  am  troubled  by  what  I 
see  as  a  lack  of  clarity  in  the  antitrust 
standards  used  in  considering  sports  league 
issues.  The  court  decisions  to  date  are  full 
of  contradictions  and  an  effort  to  distill 
meaningful  rules  for  the  operation  of  pro- 
fessional sports  from  those  cases  is  an  exer- 
cise in  futility.  As  legislators,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  sort  out  the  confus-ion  gener- 
ated by  our  courts,  and  provide  both  the 
sports  Industry  and  the  federal  judiciary 
with  a  clear  set  of  legal  principles  to  be  ap- 
plied to  professional  sports  antitrust  issues. 
While  such  clarification  may  be  useful  in 
many  respects,  it  is  most  clearly  needed  in 
the  area  of  transfers  of  franchise  location. 

As  you  know,  the  citizens  of  Oakland  and 
its  metropolitan  area  were  shocked  and  out- 
raged by  the  Oakland  Raiders  manage- 
ments efforts  to  misuse  the  antitrust  laws 
to  relocate  the  community's  team  to  Los  An- 
geles, despite  the  strong  and  continued  fi- 
nancial and  moral  support  the  Raiders  have 
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received  in  the  Oakland  area.  Because  this 
proposed  move  would  unfairly  and  adversely 
effect  the  citizens  I  represent,  and  because 
it  represents  but  one  example  of  the  more 
general  problem  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
I  have  searched  for  legislative  solutions  that 
are  fair  to  sports  franchise  communities,  to 
sports  teams,  and  to  sports  leagues.  I  would 
like  to  review  my  proposed  legislative  solu- 
tions in  greater  detail,  but  first  I  would  like 
to  discuss  why  we  need  legislation  to  ad- 
dress this  problem. 

the  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SPORTS 
TEAMS  TO  THEIR  RESIDENT  COMMUNITIES 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  discourage  un- 
necessary and  disruptive  professional  sports 
team  relocations.  First,  these  teams  are  a 
source  of  deep  and  lasting  pride  to  the  met- 
ropolitan areas  in  which  they  are  located. 
They  act  as  emissaries  of  their  community, 
representing  in  their  national  competitive 
efforts  the  spirit  of  their  local  fans.  They 
provide  an  important  form  of  entertainment 
and  a  pastime  for  dedicated  fans,  who  not 
only  watch  the  contests,  but  celebrate  the 
victories  and  commiserate  over  the  losses.  In 
1981  and  1982,  for  example,  it  was  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco- not  the  Raiders  and 
49ers— who  won  the  Super  Bowl.  Sports 
teams,  as  we  all  know,  are  often  vital  cata- 
lysts in  bringing  a  community  together,  and 
in  promoting  charitable,  cultural,  and  youth 
opportunity  programs. 

Moreover,  the  presence  o^  a  sports  team 
stimulates  economic  activity,  not  just  in  the 
"home  city",  but  throughout  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  Jobs  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  the  stadium,  as  well 
as  for  the  team  and  concessions,  are  created. 
Substantial  sums  of  money  are  invested  in 
businesses  that  locate  near  a  sports  stadium, 
and  sports  teams  are  sometimes  the  comer- 
stone  of  major  urban  renewal  efforts.  Yet, 
any  one  of  these  teams,  lured  by  rosy  finan- 
cial prospects  elsewhere,  may  attempt  to 
leave  its  home  city  and  fans  behind,  togeth- 
er with  an  empty  stadium  built  at  taxpayer 
expense  for  such  a  team.  That  is  what  has 
happened  in  Oakland. 

Beyond  these  practical  objections  to  such 
moves,  I  believe  fairness  to  communities 
that  bend  over  backwards  to  help  these 
teams  dictates  that  municipalities  must  be 
protected  from  whimsical  relocation  deci- 
sions. For  example,  often  municipalities  pro- 
vide costly  facilities  and  favorable  rental 
terms  to  professional  sports  teams  in  their 
areas.  Typically,  a  city  wishing  to  attract  or 
retain  a  pro  team  will  seek  public  approval 
of  capital  construction  bonds  to  build  or  im- 
prove a  stadium  as  part  of  the  agreement 
with  a  team  planning  to  play  in  that  city. 
Such  stadiums  are  usually  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  city,  county  or  municipal  corpo- 
ration. Often  multiple  uses  of  a  stadium  are 
necessary  over  a  long  term  to  cover  the  com- 
munity's Investment.  These  types  of  reve- 
nue bond  "subsidies"  are  not  unique  to 
sports,  for  they  are  often  used  to  attract 
other  kinds  of  private  busineos  activity, 
such  as  industrial  parks.  But  sports  teams 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  such  invest- 
ments on  a  large  scale  in  many  communi- 
ties, and  they  can  properly  be  asked  to  ful- 
fill reciprocal  obligations  to  the  community. 
Moreover,  these  stadium  investments  repre- 
sent only  part  of  the  public  benefits  sports 
franchises  receive. 

This  situation  is.  I  might  note,  precisely 
the  case  in  Oakland,  where  the  community 
erected  a  modern  stadium  solely  for  the 
Raiders,  and  solely  because  without  such  a 
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facility,  the  team  would  have  shortly  moved 
to  another  community.  Surely  it  would  be 
unfair  under  these  circumstances  to  permit 
a  sports  franchise  to  abandon  a  community 
and  its  loyal  followers  merely  to  secure  a 
more  lucrative  financial  arrangement  else- 
where. Yet,  this  is  the  type  of' situation  a 
sports  franchise  community  can  face,  and 
exactly  what  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Oali- 
land  are  facing  now. 

THE  OAKLAND  RAIDERS  CASE 

For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Oakland  enjoyed  a  good  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Raiders  football  organization. 
The  team  came  to  us  when  the  American 
Football  League  selected  Oakland  as  a  fran- 
chise site  in  1960.  Throughout  the  early 
1960's,  the  Oakland  community  worked 
hard  with  the  Raiders  organization  and 
with  the  AFL  to  make  the  City  attractive  to 
it.  In  addition  to  building  two  stadiums  at 
taxpayer  expense.  East  Bay  governments 
and  citizens,  both  Individual  and  corporate, 
have  made  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
area  is  a  good  home  for  the  Raiders.  For 
their  part,  the  fans  have  given  the  team  un- 
precedented support— over  a  decade  of  sell- 
out crowds.  No  one  could  ask  for  more. 

In  early  1980,  however,  the  Raiders  an- 
nounced their  plans  to  leave  Oakland  for 
Los  Angeles  despite  the  tremendous  support 
they  have  received  from  the  community  and 
notwithstanding  a  new  and  most  generous 
lease  offer.  (In  addition,  two  Oakland  busi- 
nesses committed  over  $2  million  to  fund 
improvements  for  the  Coliseum.)  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  followed  this  issue  closely  over 
the  past  two  years.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  to  suggest  that  the  Raiders  are 
having  any  real  financial  problems  in  Oak- 
land. I  am  sure  that  the  team  is  economical- 
ly sound,  and  that  the  new  lease  offer  would 
have  improved  its  financial  situation  to  a 
considerable  degree.  In  brief,  Oakland  has 
been  very  good  for  the  Raiders,  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  inconceivable  to  me  that  Mr.  Davis 
would  consider  abandoning  the  Oakland 
area  or  that  our  legal  structure  might 
permit  such  a  thing  to  happen. 

In  1966,  when  this  very  Subcommittee  was 
reviewing,  and  eventually  approving  the 
merger  of  the  AFL  and  the  NFL,  it  was  clear 
from  both  the  merger  documents  and  Com- 
missioner Rozelle's  testimony  that  the  NFL 
had  no  intention  of  moving  the  Raiders 
from  Oakland.  During  the  merger  hearings, 
officials  of  both  leagues  stated  that  no 
teams  would  be  moved  as  a  consequence  of 
the  merger,  even  in  the  New  York  and  Oak- 
land-San Francisco  areas  where  more  than 
one  NFL  League  team  would  be  located. 
This  promise  was  consistent  with  the  NFLs 
long-standing  policy  of  retaining  teams  in 
their  home  area,  where  at  all  F)ossible,  and  J 
believe  that  in  the  past  30  years,  only  two 
NFL  franchises  have  been  permitted  to  relo- 
cate—and then  only  upon  a  finding  of  ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  exceptional  circum- 
stances exist  in  the  Oakland  case,  and  the 
NFL  has  voted  to  keep  our  team  at  home. 
Unfortunately,  the  League  is  not  the  final 
arbiter  of  such  decisions,  and  appeals  can  be 
and  have  been  made  to  the  courts.  As  you 
know,  in  the  Oakland  case,  the  Los  Angeles 
Coliseum  and  Mr.  Davis  have  sued  the 
league  on  antitrust  grounds  and  that 
matter  may  not  be  resolved  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  events  experienced  by 
the  citizens  of  Oalcland  regarding  the  Raid- 
ers' proposed  move  point  to  the  need  for  a 
reexamination  of  the  law  in  this  area. 
Dozens  of  sports  franchise  communities  face 
the  possibility  that  they  will  someday  lose 
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their  baseball,  basketball,  football  or  hockey 
franchise  simply  because  a  profitable,  well- 
supported  team  wants  a  better  deal.  What 
happens  to  the  new  host  community  when 
the  team  they  have  lured  to  their  area  de- 
cides to  leave  for  still  another  city?  Dont 
the  fans  have  any  rights?  They,  after  all. 
are  the  ones  who  ultimately  pay  for  it  all. 

But  more  generally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  see  that  this  issue  is  properly  in  the 
antitrust  courts  at  all.  In  1976,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  testified  before  Congress- 
man Sisks  Select  Conmiittee  on  Profession- 
al Sports  that  franchise  relocations  do  not 
present  antitrust  issues.  The  antitrust  laws 
are  designed  to  promote  the  public  interest 
and  consumer  welfare.  They  are  not  de- 
signed to  yield  indefensible  results,  such  as 
where  two  diametrically  opposite  actions 
are  equally  subject  to  antitrust  challenge. 
Had  the  League  approved  the  Raiders'  move 
to  Los  Angeles,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Oak- 
land interests  would  have  filed  suit,  charg- 
ing the  NFL  with  illegally  esUblishing  the 
San  Francisco  49ers  as  a  monopoly  in 
Northern  California.  As  both  a  businessman 
and  a  member  of  Congress  this  makes  no 
practical  sense  to  me. 

Further,  the  antitrust  laws  were  not 
meant  to  promote  "home  court"  justice, 
where  a  Los  Angeles  court  and  a  Los  Ange- 
les jury  are  asked  to  do  what  nobody  really 
believes  is  possible— fairly  apply  legal  stand- 
ards that  affect  the  interests  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Oakland  in  securing  an  NFL  franchise. 

In  order  to  be  meaningful,  our  laws  must 
be  clear  and  understandable.  The  laws  of 
our  coimtry  should  not  promote  guessing 
games,  nor  should  they  immobilize  our  citi- 
zens out  of  fear  that  every  action  will  be 
subject  to  challenge.  Sports  leagues,  like 
any  other  business,  have  the  right  to  know 
what  is  expected  of  them  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  current  state  of  affairs  bene- 
fits neither  the  sports  industry,  nor  the  gen- 
eral public. 

TOWARD  A  LEGISLATIVE  SOLUTION 

H.R.  2SS7  and  H.R.  823 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  have  to  date  introduced 
two  bills  which  are  designed  to  prevent  the 
relocation  of  professional  sports  franchises 
under  circumstances  which  would  unneces- 
sarily harm  the  home  community.  These 
bills  are  H.R.  2557  and  H.R.  823.  H.R.  2557 
treats  certain  franchise  relocations  as  a  sale 
of  the  franchise  for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  franchise  at  the 
time  of  the  move.  In  other  words,  this  bill 
attempts  to  resolve  the  problem  through 
the  use  of  tax  code  disincentives.  Of  course, 
the  legislation  would  not  treat  a  franchise 
relocation  as  a  sale  if  the  move  were  neces- 
sary for  the  team's  economic  survival.  It 
would  only  discourage  what  I  would  call 
sports  franchise  auctioning.  In  other  words, 
it  would  prevent  financially  well-off  teams 
from  moving  to  wherever  the  highest  possi- 
ble bidders  reside. 

The  "Sports  Franchise  Relocation  Act," 
H.R.  823.  which  Is  co-sponsored  by  my  good 
friend.  Don  Edwards,  takes  a  different  ap- 
proach. It  would  prohibit  the  relocation  of  a 
professional  sports  team  unless  a  showing 
could  be  made  that  one  of  several  specified 
conditions  is  in  existence.  If  a  league  disap- 
proved a  relocation,  that  would  be  determi- 
native. If  it  approved  a  relocation  proposal, 
but  the  community  being  abandoned  object- 
ed, arbitration  proceedings  would  be  trig- 
gered to  determine  specifically  whether  any 
of  the  requisite  conditions  are  present.  Fi- 
nally, H.R.  823  establishes  that  league  relo- 
cation decisions  reached  pursuant  to  its  pro- 
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visions  would  not  be  subject  to  attack  under 
our  antitrust  laws. 

The  objective  of  these  bills  is  not  to  re- 
quire teams  to  be  permanently  committed 
to  a  given  area,  regardless  of  that  location's 
effects  on  a  team's  earnings  and  overall  suc- 
cess. Major  league  sports  franchises  are  ex- 
pensive enterprises  and  cannot  rationally  be 
exF>ected  to  function  permanently  with  in- 
adequate returns,  inadequate  facilities  or  in- 
adequate support  from  their  local  communi- 
ties. H.R.  2557  and  H.R.  823  are  designed, 
however,  to  bring  about  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  team  owners  that  the  relationship 
tjetween  a  sports  franchise  and  its  metropol- 
itan area  is  a  unique  one.  It  is  a  mutual  rela- 
tionship, not  a  one-way  proposition.  This  re- 
lationship requires  mutual  accomjnodation 
and  mutual  respect  for  the  interests  of  the 
other,  and  it  would  be  threatened  by  exces- 
sive shopping  by  sports  franchises  for  new 
locations.  On  the  other  hand.  I  recognize 
that  the  mutual  relationship  of  which  I 
speak  would  also  be  threatened  by  an  overly 
restrictive  sports  franchise  transfer  policy 
or  by  a  refusal  of  local  authorities  to  re- 
spond to  a  franchise  s  legitimate  needs. 

Back  in  May  of  1981,  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Revenue  Measures,  which  1  now  chair,  I 
presided  over  a  hearing  which  explored  the 
tax  issues  involved  in  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
professional  sports  franchises.  At  that  time. 
Mr.  Herman  Sarkowsky  of  the  NFLs  Seat- 
tle Seahawks  appeared  on  his  own  behalf 
and  made  many  of  the  same  points  I  am 
making  here  today.  He  recognized,  for  ex- 
ample, that  local  communities  and  their 
sports  franchises  must  work  together  to  re- 
solve their  differences,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 
He  also  recognized  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  permit  franchises  "to  exploit  tthel  tem- 
porary benefits  of  relocation"  while  not  con- 
sidering the  rights  of  local  fans.  In  fairness 
to  Mr.  Sarkowsky.  I  should  add  that  he  felt 
that  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  would 
be  to  permit  a  sports  league  of  which  any 
franchise  is  a  member  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
situation.  A  responsible  sports  league,  he 
argued,  can  be  expected  to  operate  with  a 
sense  of  its  own  public  relations  interests  lo- 
cally, regionally  and  nationally.  It  will  also 
be  most  concerned  with  the  preser\'ation  of 
its  reputation  and  mindful  of  its  relations 
with  the  Congress.* 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF 
WATERWAY  PROPOSALS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
began  hearings  today  to  examine  the 
improvement  and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  transportation  system,  in- 
cluding coastal  and  Great  Lakes  ports, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  system,  and 
the  inland  and  intercoastal  waterways. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  for  his  decision  to 
conduct  extensive  and  in  depth  hear- 
ings into  this  difficult  and  complex 
issue.  During  the  next  2  months  the 
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subcommittee  will  focus  on  the  inter- 
relationship of  competing  transporta- 
tion modes  and  will  develop  innovative 
approaches  to  improving  the  Nation  s 
waterway  trarisportation  system. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  that  Davis  Helberg. 
the  port  director  of  Duluth,  wrote  to 
the  president  of  a  mining  company  en- 
gaged in  shipment  of  iron  ore  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Mr.  Helberg's  letter 
clearly  demonstrates  the  potential  for 
cargo  diversion  and  economic  disaster 
inherent  in  S.  1692,  a  modified  version 
of  the  administration's  original  user 
fee  proposal.  This  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  disrupt  current  competitive  re- 
lationships between  ports  and  port 
ranges,  encourage  the  dumping  of  for- 
eign goods  and  commodities  on  Ameri- 
can markets,  and  add  to  the  current 
economic  distress  of  the  entire  Mid- 
west. 

The  section  205  study,  mandated  by 
Congress  in  1978  and  recently  released 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
fails  to  address  any  of  these  concerns 
and  specifically  fails  to  examine  the 
effects  of  user  fees  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Senate  Envirorunent  and 
Public  Works  Committee  has  exempt- 
ed the  connecting  charmels  between 
the  Lakes  from  their  legislation.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
Mr.  Helberg's  arguments  are  still  valid 
and  that  the  following  description  of 
what  may  befall  the  Great  Lakes  is  ap- 
plicable to  other  ports  and  regions  of 
the  country. 

In  short,  whenever  a  nation  handi- 
caps its  own  transportation  system  by 
enacting  new  transportation  taxes, 
that  nation  places  a  burden  not  just 
on  the  users  of  that  system,  not  just 
on  the  companies  who  transport  their 
commodities  on  that  system,  but  on 
every  American  who  produces  or  pur- 
chases American  goods  and  hinders 
the  Nation's  ability  to  compete  in 
international  commerce. 

Dear  Sir:  We  read  with  intere.st  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  your  recent  remarks  re- 
garding the  'great  erosion  in  the  competi- 
tive position  of  Minnesota  iron  ore  produc- 
ers." 

In  view  of  the  great  mutual  reliance  be- 
tween the  Iron  Range  and  our  Lake  Superi- 
or ore-shipping  ports,  we  most  certainly 
share  your  concern. 

We  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to  also 
call  your  attention  to  another  taconite  tax 
(and  we  dont  use  "Ux"  in  quotes  because  it 
is.  indeed,  a  tax)  that  has  been  proposed  in 
Congress  and  is  gathering  momentum 
almost  daily.  This,  in  various  forms  and  by 
many  different  names,  is  the  proposal  to  re- 
cover federal  costs  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  nation's  ports  and  chan- 
nels through  collection  of  user  fees. 

The  Administration's  clearly-stated  goal  is 
to  recover  100  percent  of  the  approximately 
$300  million  now  expended  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  maintenance 
dredging  of  deep-draft  ports  and  channels. 
With  the  nation's  budget  egregiously  out  of 
whack,  the  intent  is  noble— but  the  ap- 
proach that's  planned  can  only  have  ruin- 
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ous  effects  on  the  present   flow  of  water- 
borne  commerce. 

■Non-federal  public  entities "  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  assessing  and  collecting 
user  fe*  in  the  various  ports  to  pay  for 
dredging  that  has  been  otherwise  performed 
by  the  government  throughout  our  history. 
But  some  ports  require  far  more  dredging 
than  others;  and  some  (like  ours)  require 
the  use  of  connecting  waterways  (such  as 
the  St.  Marys  River,  the  St.  Clair  River. 
Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  Detroit  River)  to 
move  cargo  efficiently  and  economically  be- 
tween one  place  and  another. 

In  the  Senate,  there  is  a  steamroller 
action  underway  that  is  bent  on  getting 
some  type  of  user  fee  legislation  rammed 
through  regardless  of  the  ramifications. 

The  latest  effort.  S.  1692,  authpred  by 
Senators  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota  and  Moy- 
nihan  of  New  York,  is  scheduled  for  mark- 
up before  the  Water  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Environment  and  P»ublic  Works 
Committee  on  Wednesday.  November  18. 
Despite  the  fact  that  no  hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  bill— and  after  two  last-minute 
postponements— it  now  seems  that  mark-up 
is  a  certainty. 

S.  1692  is  toned  down  somewhat  from  the 
original  Administration  proposal  in  that  25 
percent  of  the  dredging  costs  would  be 
borne  by  users  instead  of  100  percent.  As  far 
as  the  Great  Lakes  are  concerned,  however, 
the  difference  seems  to  be  a  question  of 
whether  we'd  prefer  hanging  or  shooting. 

Encloged  is  a  printout  of  a  "cost  recovery 
analysis"  of  the  bill  prepared  by  the  sub- 
committee staff.  It  compares  port-by-port 
user  fees  per  ton  which  would  be  required 
by  the  original  Administration  bill,  S.  809 
and  S.  1692. 

At  first  glance,  one  sees  that  S.  1692  would 
require  a  Duluth-Superior  user  to  pay  1.4 
cents  per  ton.  Based  on  1980  ore  shipments 
of  26.344,697  net  tons,  that  works  out  to 
$368,825.76.  For  the  ore  industry,  perhaps 
that  is  not  a  terribly  significant  figure. 

But  if  we  add  the  printout's  figures  for 
the  St.  Marys  River  (63.4  cents),  the  St. 
Clair  River  (3.9  cents),  the  Channels  in  Lake 
St.  Clair  (0.1  cent)  and  the  Detroit  River 
(24.3  cents),  we're  looking  at  93.1  cents  per 
ton  just  to  get  to  Lake  Erie.  Now  the  ore  in- 
dustry's share  for  Duluth-Superior  ship- 
ments for  the  year  is  $24,526,912.91. 

Then  add  a  discharge  port,  say  Cleveland. 
Obviously  it's  not  all  going  to  Cleveland,  but 
at  18  cents  per  ton  nothing  would  go  to 
Cleveland.  Perhaps  Toledo  is  better  at  3.2 
cents  per  ton.  Or  Ashtabula  at  1.2  cents. 

Whatwer.  wherever,  we're  still  talking 
about  roughly  $1  per  ton  or  about  $25  mil- 
lion per  year  without  even  considering  other 
Lake  Superior  ports.  And  please  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  one-fourth  less  than  the 
fee  preferred  by  the  Administration. 

We  have  to  wonder  how  much  greater 
would  be  the  "erosion  in  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  Minnesota  iron  ore  producers" 
should  any  of  this  come  to  pass. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  subcommittee  print- 
out contains  some  gross  inaccuracies.  For 
example: 

The  3t.  Marys  River  did  not  handle 
2,736,135  tons  in  1978  as  indicated.  It  han- 
dled 90,761,568  tons.  Consequently,  both  the 
$2.53  per  ton  fee  in  the  Administration's 
proposal  and  the  $0.63  fee  in  the  Abdnor- 
Moynihan  bill  are  highly  infiated.  Or  are 
they?  The  $6.9  million  figure  quoted  for 
O&M  costs  is  less  than  half  of  what  we  un- 
derstand real  costs  are. 

The  channels  in  Lake  St.  Clair  are  listed 
as  handling  102.197,942  tons.  That  coincides 
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with  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  Waterborne 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  1978 
(Part  5,  National  Summaries).  But  the 
printout  shows  14.382.257  tons  for  the  De- 
troit River  and  4.845.300  tons  for  the  St. 
Clair  River.  The  balance  of  the  commerce 
must  have  leapfrogged  those  stretches  be- 
cause the  National  Summaries  show 
113.031,836  tons  for  the  Detroit  River  and 
106.868.536  tons  for  the  St.  Clair. 

Figures,  of  course,  can  always  be  correct- 
ed. But  the  point  again  is  that  some  of  the 
good  Senators  are  galloping  off  half-cocked 
without  any  idea  of  where  they're  heading. 
As  far  as  we  know  or  have  seen,  no  one  has 
conducted  an  analysis  of  the  impact  that 
these  fees— at  any  level— will  have  on  our 
domestic  or  international  commerce. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  ponderously  long. 
Nonetheless,  we  simply  aren't  seeing  much 
reaction  from  our  maritime  community- 
ore,  grain,  coal,  the  lake  carriers— to  what 
we  perceive  not  only  as  a  threat  to  Great 
Lakes  commerce  but  to  our  very  Great 
Lakes  industry  as  well. 

We  solicit   the   assistance  of   your  good 
office  and,  by  copy  of  this  letter,  from  your 
colleagues  as  well. 
Sincerely, 

Davis  Helberg. 
Executive  Director.^ 


YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH  CRIME  PREVENTION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DkNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  July  1981 
issue  of  Law  and  Order,  an  independ- 
ent magazine  for  the  police  profession, 
entitled,  "Youth  Development 
Through  Crime  Prevention"  which 
was  authored  by  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Stanley  W.  Konesky,  Jr. 

Detective  Konesky  is  a  9-year  veter- 
an of  the  Branford,  Conn.,  Depart- 
ment of  Police  Services  and  has  direct- 
ed the  crime  prevention  unit's  oper- 
ations during  the  past  5  years.  In  his 
article,  he  describes  the  student 
awareness  program  which  focuses  on 
the  concept  of  educating  our  youth  on 
positive  values,  proper  decisionmaking 
processes  and  the  managing  of  peer 
pressure  as  a  mechanism  to  deter  po- 
tential future  criminal  activity.  The 
program  addresses  the  causes  of  prob- 
lems that  surface  during  the  child's 
development  and  is  geared  for  the  K-6 
grade  level  on  a  full  academic  basis 
throughout  the  year.  Approximately 
2,200  students  participate. 

Student  awareness  is  the  only  pro- 
gram of  its  kind  in  Connecticut,  and  I 
strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
introduce  this  innovative  approach  to 
crime  prevention  and  youth  develop- 
ment to  the  towns  and  cities  they  rep- 
resent. 
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The  text  of  Detective  Konesky's  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Youth  Development  Through  Crime 

Prevention 
(By  Detective  Stanley  W.  Konesky.  Jr.) 
In  1975  the  Branford  Police,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Chief  Raymond  Wiederhold. 
chose  to  expand  services  in  crime  preven- 
tion. A  program  was  needed  to  address  the 
future  wants  of  the  community.  The  con- 
cepts and  ideas  in  crime  prevention  could  be 
best  understood  and  presented  to  future 
citizens  (the  students)  through  the  educa- 
tional system.  Very  few  Connecticut  police 
departments  had  a  formalized  curriculum 
on  an  academic  year  basis. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Unit  first  met  with 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  (PTA)  from 
two  schools  in  Branford.  the  Branford  Hills 
and  Short  Beach  Schools.  The  question  was, 
to  which  level  in  the  educational  system 
should  a  Student  Awareness  Program  be 
geared?  It  was  felt  that  resources  directed  at 
the  upper  grade  levels  of  Intermediate  and 
High  School  would  be  initially  misdirected 
since  these  youths  had  adopted  their  own 
peer  groups,  concepts  and  direction. 

The  program  must  address  the  foundation 
beginning  at  the  K-4  level  and  continue 
through  the  academic  year  to  show  the  stu- 
dents their  responsibilities.  The  police  un- 
derstand the  peer  pressure  and  problems 
these  children  face  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

These  programs  were  set  on  a  two  month 
interval  for  each  topic.  July  and  August  was 
for  preparation;  September  and  October  for 
police  and  their  roles;  November  and  De- 
cember for  vandalism;  January  and  Febru- 
ary for  school  bus  and  bike  safety;  March 
and  April  for  drugs  and  poisons,  ending  with 
May  and  June  for  an  art  contest  and  grad- 
uation. 

It  is  important  that  the  Chief  of  Police 
lend  his  credence  to  the  program  by  being 
the  guest  speaker  during  the  graduation 
and  presenting  the  diplomas  to  each  child. 
This  conveys  a  feeling  of  accomplishment 
and  importance. 

upper  level  programs 
At  the  Branford  Intermediate  and  High 
School  presentations  by  the  crime  preven- 
tion officer  were  given  periodically  during 
the  year.  In  the  Intermediate  School  teach- 
ers developed  a  Smoking,  Alcohol  and  Drug 
booklet  and  distributed  it  to  the  seventh 
and  eigth  grade  students  for  a  five  week  in- 
structional lesson  on  its  content. 

The  crime  prevention  officer  conducted 
classes  at  the  Branford  High  School  on  the 
police  in  the  community,  why  the  police  act 
and  react  as  they  do,  rape  prevention  and 
other  topics  of  interest  to  the  young  adoles- 
cent. At  both  schools  the  programs  were 
geared  toward  understanding  the  police  in 
today's  society.  Youths  asked  questions  and 
expressed  their  opinions. 

PROGRAM  development 

Developing  the  Student  Awareness  Pro- 
gram required  the  identification  of  goals 
and  objectives  related  to  youths.  These 
goals  were  researched  through  meetings 
with  the  crime  prevention  officer.  PTA 
members,  teachers,  and  various  school  ad- 
ministrators and  persons  from  different 
town  agencies.  In  the  development  of  the 
curriculum,  six  specific  goals  were  high- 
lighted: 

I.  The  r»eer  group  pressure  is  an  extremely 
forceful  tool  used  against  children  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  influence  of  small  informal 
groups,  school  yard  clubs  and  classroom  bul- 
lies all  thrive  on  peer  pressure.  Through  the 
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curriculum  the  students  would  realize  that 
to  be  wanted,  liked  and  accepted  is  healthy. 
When  one  person  gives  up  his  identity  and 
acts  as  someone  else  wants  him  to  act.  this 
student  is  not  himself. 

II.  The  second  goal  was  to  deflate  peer 
group  pressure  and  to  identify  potential  de- 
linquency behavior  in  the  chlldrens'  early 
school  years.  Two  areas  were  explored:  (1) 
The  use  of  teachers  with  their  professional 
knowledge  to  identify  reading  and  speech 
difficulties,  or  any  tendency  of  delinquent 
behavior  and  to  address  this  potential  prob- 
lem by  making  appropriate  referral  within 
the  school  system.  (2)  For  the  crime  preven- 
tion officer  to  identify  socially  accepted  be- 
haviors and  to  relate  these  to  the  students. 

III.  The  third  specific  goal  explored  the 
television  image  of  violence.  This  was  done 
through  reviewing  police  oriented  shows  as 
well  as  cartoons.  When  children  viewed 
these  programs,  they  tended  to  form  per- 
sonal concepts  concerning  TV  related  to  real 
life. 

Student  Awareness  had  to  demonstrate 
that  shows  like  "Starsky  and  Hutch". 
"Adam  12",  "Batman  and  Robin",  etc.,  por- 
trayed super  heroes  in  an  unreal  fashion. 
This  is  done  by  dissecting  the  shows  and  re- 
vealing certain  segments  to  the  children  and 
asking  them  to  distinguish  the  reality. 

Also,  it  is  explained  that  such  cartoons  as 
"Bugs  Bunny "  "Popeye",  and  "Roadrun- 
ner",  although  enjoyable,  are  not  real.  Such 
violent  behavior  in  a  real  world  could  cause 
severe  injuries,  even  deaths.  Therefore,  the 
children  are  told,  living  through  the  eyes  of 
cartoon  characters  is  very  unhealthy. 

IV.  The  fourth  specific  goal  dealt  with  the 
adult  custom  of  telling  children  "Not  to  do 
this  or  not  to  do  that,"  without  explanation. 
Adults  comprehend  their  reasoning  when 
they  prohibit  children  from  engaging  in  cer- 
tain acts  such  as  vandalism,  stealing,  even 
noncriminal  acts.  However,  an  inadequate 
explanation  could  arouse  the  child's  curiosi- 
ty. 

V.  This  leads  to  the  fifth  goal  which 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  "Inquisitive  chal- 
lenge." Adults  must  leam  to  abstain  from 
telling  children  not  to  do  something,  show  a 
film  and  not  fully  explain  it,  but  leam  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  a  topic  and  subject 
matter  and  expose  all  sides  of  the  material 
to  the  children. 

This  enables  the  child  to  answer  his  or 
her  own  questions  and  not  depend  on  peer 
group  support.  In  the  "Inquisitive  chal- 
lenge"" the  consequences  of  behavior  were 
fully  explained  by  the  crime  prevention  offi- 
cer to  expose  the  child  to  the  full  implica- 
tions of  their  actions  and  safety. 

VI.  The  final  specific  goal  was  to  link  all 
segments  of  our  community  around  the  stu- 
dent. This  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
parent,  police,  teacher  and  community 
groups  working  together  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  the  student  in  all  levels  of  soci- 
ety. 

The  curriculum  was  geared  specifically  for 
presentation  to  grades  K-4  and  developed 
lines  of  communications  between  the  police 
and  students  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Through 
this,  credibility  of  the  uniformed  police  offi- 
cer will  be  realized.  The  crime  prevention 
officer  initially  presents  the  major  func- 
tions of  the  police:  to  help,  protect,  direct 
traffic  and  arrest. 

TELEVISION  PROGRAM 

To  further  make  the  students  aware  of 
the  police  officer's  role  and  the  danger  of 
television  myths,  the  "Quarter  concept  "  was 
implemented.  In  this  learning  experience, 
the  class  is  divided  into  two  halves,  one  half 
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being  advised  they  would  each  be  given  four 
quarters  at  the  end  of  the  class  day.  and  the 
rest  of  the  class  would  be  given  one  quarter. 

Immediately  this  caused  dissention.  stu- 
dents starling  it  was  unfair.  The  crime  pre- 
vention officer  then  reversed  the  allocation 
of  quarters.  Again  the  first  half  of  the  stu- 
dents would  state  that  it  was  unfair. 

The  students  are  then  asked  to  identify 
how  many  of  the  original  police  roles  are 
identified  in  television  programs  as  Adam 
12  ",  S.W.A.T.  .  Rookies  ".  etc.  The  general 
consensus  is  only  one.  the  arrest  aspect.  The 
analogy  is  that  the  four  roles  of  the  police, 
equaling  the  four  quarters  of  the  whole, 
represent  a  total  picture.  When  only  one 
quarter  is  revealed,  the  audience  is  not  get- 
ting a  fair  viewing  of  the  real  police  world. 

This  is  also  carried  over  into  television 
cartoons  showing  Elmer  Fudd  shooting 
Bugs  Bunny  and  the  Three  Stooges  being 
abusive  to  each  other  with  hammers,  pans, 
etc.  The  reality  is  revealed  that  shooting 
someone  would  definitely  cause  pain,  and 
that  hitting  with  a  hammer  or  a  pan  would 
cause  injury.  In  the  final  analysis  the  stu- 
dent accepts  the  television  program  as  en- 
tertaining, but  that  the  actual  portrayal  of 
these  concepts  is  not  real  and  possibly  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  This  generates  numer- 
ous questions  for  the  crime  prevention  offi- 
cer. The  time  element  of  the  class  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  level. 

strangers 
During  the  first  presentation  the  concept 
of  strangers  giving  candy  and  rides  to  stu- 
dents is  fully  explained.  Students  often 
forget  this  concept  especially  on  Halloween 
night.  They  are  given  a  phrase  to  remember 
which  states,  "When  in  doubt,  throw  it 
out."  Students  receive  a  pamphlet  on  Hal- 
loween safety  to  further  this  learning  expe- 
rience. 

TELEPHONE 

The  last  area  in  the  first  presentation  is 
telephone  demeanor.  The  students  engage 
in  role  playing  in  situations  when  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  contact  the  police 
department.  It  is  highly  recommended  that 
the  student  dial  zero  dunng  the  program  for 
two  specific  reasons:  (I)  Branford  has  a 
small  percent  of  its  student  body  attending 
from  adjoining  towns.  (2)  It  is  easier  to  re- 
member a  one  digit  number. 

The  students  are  told  to  call  the  police 
only  for  tm  emergency.  They  are  also  told 
they  are  not  going  to  talk  with  television 
actors,  but  with  real  police  officers  who 
must  respond  to  their  complaint  immediate- 
ly. Clear  pronunciation,  relevant  informa- 
tion and  a  serious  attitude  are  necessary 
when  calling. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  student  using 
a  telephone  and  the  crime  prevention  offi- 
cer acting  as  the  operator  giving  the  police 
response. 

Students  are  told  that  four  things  are  nec- 
essary: their  name,  location,  telephone 
number  and  problem. 

VANDALISM 

This  topic  deals  with  the  money  motive 
and  other  causes  of  vandalism.  The  topic 
stresses  both  the  apprehension  costs  and 
feelings  of  a  family  being  victimized.  Fur- 
ther, the  myth  is  exposed  to  teachers  and 
PTA  that,  contrary  to  traditional  vandalism 
programs  which  demonstrate  swift  appre- 
hension and  punishment  of  juveniles,  this 
doesn't  occur  in  our  criminal  justice  system. 

Students  were  given  a  definition  of  van- 
dalism as  "Damaging  people's  property."  In 
the  younger  grades  the  spelling  of  the  word 
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"vandalism"  is  used  as  an  interest  mecha- 
nism. 

Students  were  polled  for  their  reaction 
when  vandalism  is  done  to  their  property 
and  what  feelings  they  would  encounter 
during  this  situation.  The  student  realizes 
that  vandalism  costs  money  and  they  are 
potential  victims. 

An  interesting  program  feature  concerns 
students'  lists  of  reasons  why  their  parents 
work:  money  for  taxes,  rent,  clothing,  utili- 
ties, trips,  vacations,  allowances,  etc.  Relat- 
ing the  increased  costs  from  vandalism  to 
existing  costs  shows  that  the  eventual  loser 
becomes  the  child.  They  understand  that 
vandalism  is  a  direct  challenge  to  their  hap- 
piness. 

A  child  is  given  the  situation  wherein  he 
chooses  between  vandalism  for  peer  pres- 
sure acceptance  or  increased  purchasing 
power.  An  analogy  is  presented  of  a  window 
that  cost  $25.  Children  can  share  that 
money  with  their  friends  for  an  afternoon 
at  a  fast  food  restaurant  or  pay  for  the 
window. 

In  showing  films  relating  to  vandalism  the 
"Inquisitive  challenge"  is  ever  present  on 
the  mind  of  the  crime  prevention  officer 
and  teacher.  Safeguards  are  created  to  pre- 
vent igniting  this  type  of  challenge  to 
engage  in  vandalism  and  to  explain  the 
problems  related  to  vandalism  which  will 
hopefully  minimize  this  type  of  behavior. 

BICTCLB  AND  SCHOOL  B0S  SArCTY 

On  alternating  years  bicycle  safety  is  pre- 
sented, then  complemented  with  school  bus 
safety.  This  is  accomplished  with  films, 
demonstrations  by  school  bus  companies 
and  a  talking  school  bus  known  as  "Blinky". 

This  section  is  not  geared  to  threaten  or 
make  the  student  fearful,  but  to  give  a  real- 
istic view  of  the  problem  of  school  bus 
safety. 

Concerning  bicycle  safety  and  theft  pre- 
vention, explanation  of  proper  locking  de- 
vices, securing  of  bicycles,  proper  safety  de- 
vices and  precautions  on  bicycle  riding  are 
highlighted.  Films  related  to  theft  preven- 
tion, such  as  "Creepo",  are  viewed  by  the 
children  and  discussed  before,  during  and 
after  each  session. 

DRUG  EDUCATION  AND  POISONS 

The  peer  pressure,  acting  like  an  older 
child/student,  and  the  daring-concept  are 
targets  in  this  session.  Mainly  marijuana 
and  pills  are  explored,  their  effects  on  indi- 
viduals are  described  with  emphasis  on  med- 
ical ramifications.  Modem  day  myths  that 
marijuana  leads  to  heroin  addiction  are  dis- 
cussed, along  with  the  dangers  of  poison  to 
younger  children  and  safety  at  home. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  students  must  make 
the  decision  of  personal  safety  for  their  own 
health  or  arbitrarily  sacrifice  such  for  ac- 
ceptance in  a  peer  group.  Friends  they  have 
today  may  not  be  remembered  tomorrow, 
and  they  must  take  care  of  their  own 
person.  An  open  session  is  conducted  after 
the  drug  presentations  to  answer  questions 
and  to  relate  stories  of  drug  abuse. 

Cigarette  and  alcohol  abuse  are  also  ex- 
plored. In  the  poison  session,  Mr.  Yuk,  the 
National  Poison  Center's  logo,  is  explained. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

For  a  program  to  be  successful,  a  struc- 
tured curriculum  is  the  best  method  to 
convey  goals.  The  review  process  of  the  cur- 
riculum had  three  clearing  points. 

First,  in  early  July  the  school 
superintendents  are  given  an  overview  of 
the  curriculum  for  the  upcoming  academic 
year.  This  allows  ample  lead  time  for  any 
corrections  as   well   as  new   ideas   he/she 
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wants  implemented.  Once  the  first  review  is 
completed,  the  program,  with  modifications, 
is  readied  for  review  by  the  teaching  admin- 
istrators and  principals  of  the  schools  in- 
volved. • 

During  early  August  a  general  meeting  is 
held  for  all  persons  to  make  further  adjust- 
ments so  the  individuality  of  each  school  is 
represented  during  every  session  of  Student 
Awareness.  Critiques  from  the  preceding 
year  are  reviewed  and  further  alterations 
discussed.  During  this  meeting  the  crime 
prevention  officer  advises  school  adminis- 
trators that  teachers  have  two  responsibil- 
ities: 

1.  That  teachers  give  a  preview  as  well  as 
a  review  of  the  subject  matter  during  the 
time  frame  that  the  topics  are  scheduled. 

2.  That  teachers  participate  actively  in 
the  classroom  discussion  and  role  playftig 
and  not  use  this  time  to  correct  papers  or 
leave  the  room  for  a  personal  recess. 

These  responsibilities  are  presented  with 
the  understanding  that  both  the  teacher 
and  the  student  will  learn,  change  ideas  and 
assist  with  the  review  after  the  officer 
leaves. 

The  third  point  is  the  orientation  of  the 
individual  school  PTA.  Each  PTA  is  advised 
that  the  school  will  have  the  program.  If  a 
preview  of  the  material  is  requested,  the 
crime  prevention  officer  will  meet  with  the 
PTA  to  present  the  entire  curriculum  and 
answer  questions.  This  is  another  time  when 
modifications  are  voiced  and,  if  accepted, 
placed  into  the  curriculum. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  position  of 
the  police  department  in  relation  to  the  ma- 
terials presented  will  never  be  diluted.  As 
additional  information  and  materials  come 
forth  from  different  segments  of  the  com- 
munity, they  will  be  blended  into  the  police 
curriculum  to  give  an  overall  enhancement 
of  the  original  goals  of  Student  Awareness. 

Once  the  preliminary  reviews  are  complet- 
ed, the  Student  Awareness  program  is  ready 
to  be  implemented.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  the  introduction  of  each  session,  the 
crime  prevention  officer  and  students  enter 
into  a  "contract"  which  has  three  consider- 
ations: 

1.  While  the  police  officer  is  in  the  class- 
room and  talking,  no  one  else  talks. 

2.  If  someone  in  the  class  has  something 
to  say.  he  will  wait  until  the  police  officer 
stops  speaking  and  then  raise  his/her  hand. 

3.  There  will  be  no  fooling  around  when- 
ever the  officer  or  another  person  has  the 
floor. 

Developing  this  contractual  obligation  be- 
tween police  and  students  reinforces  the 
teaching  of  the  students'  responsibility.  It 
shows  honesty  and  fairness  are  on-going 
characteristics. 

The  actual  presentation  of  materials  has  a 
defined  time  frame  for  instruction.  This 
time  frame  fits  according  to  the  age  group, 
academic  level  and  subject  matter  of  the 
students  present.  The  time  frame  for  kin- 
dergarten and  special  education  classes  is  30 
minutes.  First,  second  and  third  grades  have 
a  40  minute  allocation,  and  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  a  45. minute  period.  This  takes  into 
account  the  students'  attention  span  as  well 
as  review  by  the  police  officer  in  answering 
questions  from  students  and  teachers.  A 
short  period  of  story  telling  is  a  positive 
aspect  of  all  learning  experiences. 

PROGRAMS  CONTINUATION 

The  Branford  Department  of  Police  Serv- 
ices' Crime  Prevention  Unit  received  letters, 
inquiries,  recommendations  of  support  for 
the  continuation  of  Student  Awareness,  not 
only   from  people  in   Branford,   but  from 
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other  communities  throughout  Connecticut. 
This  has  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
grams from  the  initial  program  in  1976  in 
two  schools  reaching  400  students,  to  the 
level  exceeding  2.000  students. 

To  adequately  maintain  a  structured  pro- 
gram, ongoing  curriculum  and  the  proper 
time  frame.  Chief  of  Police  William  F.  Holo- 
han  allowed  the  crime  prevention  officer  to 
extend  himself  in  excess  of  75  days  through- 
out the  academic  year  for  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  program. 

PROGRAM  MODIFICATIONS 

As  times  changed  from  1976  to  present,  so 
must  police  functions.  The  curriculum  areas 
are  reviewed  and  expanded  to  take  in  other 
topics.  The  police  and  their  role  in  the  com- 
munity have  expanded  to  address  extortion 
problems  wherein  class  bullies  requested 
snacks  or  money  from  less  physical  chil- 
dren. Also  considered  is  blackmailing  of  stu- 
dents who  engaged  in  one  or  two  minor  acts 
and  are  coerced  into  committing  more  seri- 
ous acts.  Again  peer  pressure  and  accepted 
values  are  stressed  and  expounded  upon 
through  role  playing. 

The  topic  of  vandalism  includes  new  films 
and  concepts  not  only  of  money  motive,  but 
also  of  physical  injury  when  people  are  vic- 
tims. School  bus  and  bicycle  safety  are 
brought  to  the  level  of  discussion  on  areas 
of  death  and  serious  injuries  which  relates 
on  a  one-to-one  basis.  News  clippings  and 
television  news  commentaries  are  presented 
to  show  the  reality  of  this  serious  topic. 

Drugs  and  poisons  seem  to  be  one  subject 
everyone  is  really  concerned  about  and  al- 
lotted time  never  seems  sufficient.  There- 
fore, half  the  class  period  results  in  lectur- 
ing, films,  other  graphics  and  demonstra- 
tions. The  last  half  of  the  class  period  is  al- 
lotted to  questions  and  answers,  some  of 
which  are  embarrassing  for  students  to  ask. 
Through  the  excellent  exchange  between 
teachers,  students  and  the  police,  this  ex- 
change is  made  possible. 

The  entire  program  is  designed  to  increase 
the  students'  awareness  concerning  crime 
and  peer  pressure.  Any  viable  educational 
program  must  have  the  students'  input  and 
expressions.  It  is  felt  that  an  art  contest  is 
one  vehicle  to  increase  the  students'  aware- 
ness and  enhance  the  interpretation  and  ex- 
pression of  what  was  learned. 

The  ari  contest  is  designed  for  all  grade 
levels.  K-5  as  well  as  special  education  class- 
es. The  only  rule  is  focus  on  one  of  the  sub- 
ject matters.  Winners  of  the  art  contest  are 
judged  by  the  teaching  administrators,  the 
crime  prevention  officer  and  the  Chief  of 
Police. 

Each  contest  winner  in  the  different  cate- 
gories had  his/her  picture  as  well  as  the  art 
work  shown  in  The  Branford  Review.  In  an 
art  exhibit  at  the  Branford  Community 
Center,  the  artist's  picture,  art  work  and  a 
three  by  five  card  of  information  on  the 
artist  would  be  on  exhibit. 

During  the  program's  first  year  high 
school  students  participated  in  a  slogan  con- 
test. The  student  who  submitted  th»  win- 
ning slogan,  "Don't  let  the  public  be  rail- 
roaded, help  stop  crime  in  its  tracks",  was 
issued  a  $25  savings  bond.  Again,  we  were 
looking  for  total  cooperation  throughout 
the  community  and  different  levels  of  edu- 
cation. 

As  the  Student  Awareness  Program  fur- 
ther develops,  it  is  concerned  with  all  levels 
of  support  from  school  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  the  community,  as  well  as 
the  police  department  directing  efforts  to 
the  student. 
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Continued  support  from  all  areais  in  the 
community  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
individual  student  and  the  generations  of 
students  to  follow.  Student  Awareness,  as 
one  of  the  many  youth  development  pro- 
grams, will  foster  a  cooperative  and  unified 
community  throughout  Branford-* 


AN  INSIDERS  VIEW  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


HON.  JOHN  HILER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  held  "field  hear- 
ings '  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  effects  of  the  budget  reductions.  I 
attended  the  hearing  that  was  held  in 
Indianapolis  and  it  struck  me  that  the 
committee's  education  was  not  com- 
plete; that  is,  the  committee  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  testimony  from 
those  who  have  seen  the  waste  and 
abuse  that  permeate  our  country's 
public  welfare  system. 

As  a  means  of  correcting  this  short- 
coming. I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Miss 
Elizabeth  Samkowski  to  the  Honora- 
ble   Dan   Rostenkowski.    Miss   Sam- 
kowski   is    director    of    the    Marion 
County.   Ind..  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  which  services  the  Indianapo- 
lis metropolitan  area.  Her  comments 
are  very  revealing,  and  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  all  House  Mem- 
bers will  want  to  take  careful  note  of 
this  insider's  view  of  public  welfare. 
Text  of  the  Letter  From  Miss  Samkowski 
TO  Honorable  Dan  Rostenkowski 
1  recently  attended  the  Hearing  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Indi- 
anapolis. As  director  of  the  largest  welfare 
department  in  the  state,  with  an  annual 
budget  of  $41  million,  in  addition  to  dispens- 
ing over  $45  million   in  food  stamps  last 
year,  I  feel  qualified  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions   about   our   welfare    programs.    Even 
more  significant,  after  talking  with  dozens 
of  our  caseworkers  who  are  in  the  front 
ranks,  I  discovered  that  most  of  them  share 
my   views.   There   has   been   a  significant 
change  in  the  attitude  of  caseworkers  re- 
garding   welfare    in    the    past    few    years. 
Almost  without  exception,  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  administration's  attempt  to  cut  back 
entitlement  programs,  and  their  only  criti- 
cism is  that  we  have  not  gone  far  enough. 

The  most  recent  changes  in  AFDC  result- 
ed in  about  twelve  percent  of  our  cases 
being  discontinued,  with  a  dollar  reduction 
of  less  than  seven  percent.  Those  families 
who  were  discontinued  were  ones  in  which 
the  recipients  were  employed,  or  there  was  a 
substantial  income  from  other  sources 
which  had  previously  been  disregarded  in 
determining  eligibility.  Many  employed 
mothers  who  were  receiving  AFDC  immedi- 
ately quit  their  jobs  or  chose  to  work  less 
hours  so  they  could  continue  to  get  welfare. 
There  is  something  inherently  wrong  with  a 
system  which  allows  individuals  to  have  a 
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choice  between  living  off  welfare  or  support- 
ing themselves. 

Our  caseworkers  are  seeing  AFDC  moth- 
ers who  are  not  working  simply  because 
they  have  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
They  are  living  a  comfortable  life  with  not 
only  a  monthly  welfare  check,  but  a  pletho- 
ra of  additional  benefits  which  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  ordinary  taxpaying  citizen:  free 
Pood  Stamps,  free  comprehensive  medical 
services,  including  transportation,  free  child 
care,  government  subsidized  housing,  low 
energy  assistance,  free  school  lunches,  and 
free  legal  services.  Our  employees  are  not  so 
fortunate.  Many  of  them  are  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  work  a  second  job  just  to  meet  in- 
creasing expenses.  Our  caseworkers  return 
to  work  following  maternal  leave  as  quickly 
as  the  doctor  will  release  them;  they  cannot 
afford  to  sUy  home  until  their  children 
reach  six.  I  have  heard  them  say  they 
cannot  afford  to  have  more  than  one  or  two 
children,  yet  they  are  working  with  AFDC 
mothers  who  get  a  "bonus"  for  each  addi- 
tional child. 

Most  Americans  are  willing  to  help  fami- 
lies who  are  totaly  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves.  However,  welfare  has  become  a 
way  of  life  for  too  many  people  who  have  no 
initiative  to  do  anything  except  wait  for 
their  monthly  welfare  check.  This  attitude 
was  dramatically  exemplified  in  a  recent  in- 
cident involving  one  of  our  caseworkers. 
During  a  home  visit,  a  small  child  asked  her 
recipient  mother  who  the  caseworker  was. 
The  mother  replied,  "Oh,  that  lady  is  my 
caseworker.  When  you  grow  up,  you  will 
have  one,  too."  I  submit  this  is  not  the 
American  way  and  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  society.  Rather  than  encouraging  fami- 
lies to  be  independent,  our  system  has  re- 
sulted in  the  welfare  rolls  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Too  many  AFDC  families  are 
far  better  off  financially  than  the  two- 
parent  working  family  who  is  supporting 
themselves  and  paying  taxes  to  support 
those  who  prefer  a  different  Way  of  life. 

I  enthusiastically  endorse  the  administra- 
tion's proFKJsal  to  return  to  the  States  the 
administration  and  control  of  entitlement 
programs.  Who  knows  better  than  the  local 
citizenry  who  are  the  truly  needy  persons  in 
a  community?  States  and  local  governments 
can  do  a  far  better  job  of  defining  priorities 
and  targeting  areas  of  needs  than  a  pater- 
nalistic government  working  through  the 
morass  of  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  a  bloated  bureaucracy  that  is  out  of 
touch  with  realities  of  a  program.  The  re- 
duction in  administrative  overhead  would  in 
itself  be  significant. 

Our  present  system  of  public  welfare  has 
fostered  illegitimacy,  dependency,  erosion  of 
family  strengths,  and  perpetuated  a  class  of 
non-productive  citizens  who  have  no  inter- 
est or  motivation  for  altering  their  way  of 
life.  It  is  time  for  a  change.* 


REFORMING  THE  PRESENT  U.S. 
CRIMINAL  CODE 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1982 
•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I.  along  with  the  other 
two  Republican  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criiiiinal  Justice,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  reform  the  present 
U.S.  Criminal  Code. 
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This  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the 
habeas  corpus  provisions,  is  presently 
being  considered  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

This  legislation,  while  similar  in 
some  respects  to  H.R.  1647.  which 
passed  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
last  year,  is  different  in  18  major  re- 
spects. 

The  differences  are  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  the  Major  Differences 
Between  H.R.  1647  and  H.R.  5679 

1 1 )  DEATH  PENALTY 

The  amendment  contains  a  chapter  38 
which  provides  a  constitutional  mechanism 
for  imposition  of  the  death  penalty.  The 
chapter  is  patterned  to  some  extent  upon  S. 
114  (DeConcinl)  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  hearings  in  the  Senate.  It  lists 
four  capital  offenses:  murder,  espionage, 
treason,  and  aircraft  piracy  in  which  death 
results,  all  of  which  are  capital  offenses 
under  current  law.  The  chapter  provides 
that  a  sentencing  hearing  will  be  held  upon 
conviction  for  a  capital  offense  which  seeks 
to  determine  the  existence  of  aggravating  or 
mitigating  circumstances  which  warrant 
more  or  less  serious  punishment. 

<2>  EXTORTION  ISEC.  35221 

The  amendment  overrules  the  U.S.  v. 
Enmons  decision  to  the  extent  that  the  ex- 
tortionate conduct  referred  to  in  that  case 
constitutes  a  state  or  federal  felony  punish- 
able by  an  imprisonment  penalty  of  two  or 
more  years.  It  is  based  upon  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hall  during  this  Congress. 
H.R.  1647  maintains  Enmons. 

(31  GOVERNMENT  APPEAL  OF  SENTENCE 

In  chapter  41,  H.R.  1647  provides  for  de- 
fendant-only appeal  of  sentence.  The 
amendment  would  provide  the  government 
with  a  similar  right  if  the  trial  Judge's  sen- 
tence falls  below  that  provided  for  in  the 
sentencing  guidelines.  The  government 
would,  however,  have  a  shorter  time  to  file 
notice  of  appeal. 

<4  I  PAROLE 

The  amendment  would  phase  out  parole 
five  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  except  for  those  who 
were  sentenced  under  the  old  system. 

151  FACIUTATION 

The  amendment  contans  a  facilitation  sec- 
tion (Sec.  505)  which  punishes  those  who 
provide  substantial  assistance  Jor  the  com- 
mission of  specifically  designated  serious  of- 
fenses. 

161  SOLICITATION 

The  amendment  contains  a  solicitation 
section  (Sec.  1103)  which  applies  to  those 
who  encourage  the  commission  of  specifical- 
ly designated  serious  offenses. 

I  7  1   PINKERTON  DOCTRINE 

The  amendment  continues  the  so-called 
"Pinkerton  doctrine"  (Sec.  504)  enunciated 
by  Justice  Douglas  in  Pinkerton  v.  U.S..  328 
U.S.  640.  which  holds  co-conspiratiors  liable 
for  the  substantive  offenses  committed  by 
their  confederates  if  such  offfenses  were 
reasonably  foreseeable. 

4  '  8  '   SPOUSAL  IMMUNITY  IN  RAPE 

In  Section  2331  (aggravated  criminal 
sexual  conduct),  the  amendment  continues 
the  so-called  spousal  immunity  '  provision 
from  the  current  rape  statute,  while  H.R 
1647  abolishes  it. 
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191   EXPUNGEMENT 

The  amendment  deletes  Section  8123  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1647  which  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  certain  convicted  persons  to  have 
the  record  of  their  convictions  expunged. 

1101  CRIMES  AGAINST  JUSTICES  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  AND  CABINET  OFFICERS 

The  amendment  extends  jurisdiction 
under  the  murder,  maiming  and  kidnapping 
sections  to  include  offenses  against  certain 
high-ranking  federal  officials  not  covered 
under  current  law,  including  Supreme  Court 
justices,  cabinet  and  deputy  cabinet  officers 
and  high  ranking  personnel  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

(Ill  PROSTITUTION 

The  amendment  carries  forward  a  section 
somewhat  comparable  to  the  current  Mann 
Act  entitled  "Engaging  in  a  Prostitution 
Business"  (Sec.  2745),  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1647. 

1121  STATUTORY  RAPE 

The  amendment  carries  forward  a  section 
based  upon  current  federal  statutory  rape 
law  entitled  "Sexual  Abuse  of  a  Minor" 
(Sec.  2746).  H.R.  1647  provides  generally 
that  the  offender  must  be  at  least  five  years 
older  than  the  victim  unless  the  victim  is 
under  the  age  of  12. 

1131  TERMS  OF  IMPRISONMENT 

The  amendment  raises  the  terms  of  im- 
prisonment to  16  years  for  Class  B  felonies, 
8  years  for  Class  C,  4  years  for  Class  D  and  2 
years  for  Class  E  felonies. 

<  1 4  I   USE  OF  OBSCENITY  ON  ENVELOPES 

The  amendment  reenacts  the  prohibition 
against  obscene  language  on  envelopes  from 
18  U.S.C.  1463. 

I  1  5  p   TRANSFER  OF  ABORTIFACIENTS 

The  amendment  retains  in  slightly  modi- 
fied form  the  current  law  prohibitions 
against  the  transfer  of  abortion  instru- 
ments. H.R.  1647  does  not. 

(161  BAIL  REFORM 

The  amendment  contains  in  chapter  63 
bail  reform  provisions  which  permit  consid- 
eration of  danger  to  the  community  and  au- 
thorizes preventive  detention  under  limited 
circumstances  with  substantial  safeguards 
for  the  rights  of  the  accused.  The  amend- 
ment also  provides  for  an  enhanced  penalty 
for  those  committing  a  crime  while  on  bail 
(Sec.  1715).  The  amendment  is  patterned 
after  S.  1554  (Thurmond)  and  follows  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Advisory  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime. 

(17)  ORGANIZATIONAL  LIABILITY 

The  amendment  makes  it  clear  in  Section 
502  that  an  organization  becomes  liable  for 
the  conduct  of  an  agent  only  if  the  latter  is 
acting  within  his  "actual  or  implied"  au- 
thority from  the  organization.  H.R.  1647 
does  not  clearly  specify  what  type  of  au- 
thority it  refers  to. 

1181  HABEAS  CORPUS  PROCEEDINGS 

The  amendment  would: 

a.  require  all  federal  habeas  corpus  evi- 
dentiary hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a 
United  States  district  judge  rather  than  a 
federal  magistrate, 

b.  codify  the  decision  of  Wainwright  v. 
Sykes  to  bar  litigation  of  issues  not  properly 
raised  in  state  courts,  absent  showings  of 
cause  and  actual  prejudice, 

c.  establish  reasonable  time  limits  within 
which  a  federal  habeas  corpus  action  must 
be  commenced,  and 

d.  codify  the  decision  of  Sumner  v.  Mala 
barring  federal   habeas  corpus  evidentiary 
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hearings  where  the  record  in  the  state  court 
provides  a  factual  basis  for  the  state  court 
findings  and  such  record  w'as  made  under 
circumstances  affording  the  habeas  peti- 
tioner a  full  and  fair  hearing  on  the  factual 
issue.* 
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THE  HOMEOWNERS  OPPORTUNI- 
TY PARTICIPATION  ACT 
(HOPE) 


TAXPAYERS  LIABILITY  INDEX 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  mail  I  received  a  statement 
from  the  National  Taxpayers  Union. 
This  group  had  prepared  their  analy- 
sis of  the  Taxpayers  Liability  Index. 

As  Congress  talks  about  the  budget, 
we  should  realize  that  there  are  addi- 
tional liabilities  and  contingencies 
that  face  us  as  financial  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union 
begins  with  the  debt  at  $1  trillion  and 
then  schedules  other  liabilities 
amounting  to  $10  trillion. 

The  largest  liability  is  the  commit- 
ment for  future  pension  programs. 
Congress  must  face  up  to  this  respon- 
sibility and  always  maintain  the  social 
security  fund  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent fund.  Since  social  security 
taxes  are  now  requiring  7  percent  of 
an  employees  salary  and  7  percent  of 
an  employers  matching  fund,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  now  receiving  nearly  14 
percent  of  the  basic  payroll  of  working 
people.  We  must  keep  this  social  secu- 
rity fund  intact  and  separate.  Further- 
more, Congress  must  not  add  other 
groups  as  beneficiaries,  as  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility is  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment for  the  senior  citizens. 

I  was  interested  in  the  taxpayers  es- 
timate of  liability.  Maybe  their  esti- 
mate is  too  large.  But  we  should  all 
bear  in  mind  the  contingent  liability. 

Here  are  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  figures. 
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HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  entitled  "Home- 
owners Opportunity  Participation 
Act"  (HOPE)  which  will  provide  a 
much-needed  lift  for  the  ailing  hous- 
ing industry. 

My  bill  is  similar  to  Bill  Emerson's 
homeowner  equity  loan  program 
(HELP,  H.R.  5150),  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  but  proposes  a  somewhat 
broader  program.  My  new  bill,  which  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  support, 
would— 

Make  all  credit-worthy  home  buyers 
eligible  to  purchase  reasonable  cost 
homes  for  below  market  interest  rates 
instead  of  just  first-time  home  buyers 
as  in  H.R.  5150. 

Make  newly  constructed  homes  eligi- 
ble for  financing  instead  of  only  those 
homes  in  builders'  inventories  as  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  5150. 

Provide  $1  billion  for  1  year  from 
previously  authorized  but  unused  bor- 
rowing authority  from  HUD's  public 
housing  loan  fund;  H.R.  5150  would 
use  $500  million  from  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association's  spe- 
cial assistance  fund. 

The  housing  industry  is  stagnated  at 
rock  bottom.  Recent  1982  projections 
indicated  fewer  housing  starts  than  in 
1981— which  was  the  lowest  produc- 
tion year  since  1946.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Homebuilders  is  project- 
ing 1,073.000  housing  starts  for  1982, 
down  from  the  1,103.000  units  started 
in  1981.  A  more  dismal  forecast  is  dis- 
closed in  last  week's  Census  Bureau 
report  which  in  January  projected 
894,000  units  for  the  year  under  its 
seasonally  adjusted  rating  schedule. 
This  is  the  sixth  month  in  a  row  that 
anticipated  starts  for  the  year  were  es- 
timated at  less  than  1  million  units. 
Additionally,  new  home  sales  for  the 
past  7  months  averaged  only  433.000 
units— one-half  of  a  normal  or  reason- 
able sales  period. 

As  the  housing  industry  situation 
continues  to  decline,  its  ripple  effects 
have  an  even  more  devesting  effect  on 
the  economy.  The  unemployment 
levels  heighten  and  layoffs  take  place 
in  all  other  industries  somewhat  de- 
pendent on  housing.  For  instance. 
General  Electric  recently  announced 
plans  for  temporary  layoffs  affecting 
9.200  workers.  These  employees  work 
on  dishwasher,  refrigerator,  and  laun- 
dry appliance  production  lines— items 
used  in  new  homes. 

We«all  know,  that  to  really  bring  the 
housing  industry  back  on  its  feet,  in- 
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terest  rates  need  to  be  lowered,  budget 
deficits  brought  down.  But  it  is  critical 
and  important  that  an  emergency 
stimulus  program  be  enacted  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  at  the  very  least,  keep 
the  homebuilding  and  related  de- 
pressed industries  afloat. 

Essentially,  this  means  more  jobs, 
bringing  in  more  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  means  of  generating  eco- 
nomic productivity  in  a  stagnated 
economy  as  well  as  avoidance  of  the 
loss  of  Government  revenue  through 
increased  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payments.  Additionally,  funds 
used  to  provide  temporary  assistance 
to  homeowners  would  be  repaid  in  full 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

My  proposal  offers  not  only  help  but 
hope  for  our  country.  I  think  you  will 
agree  after  reviewing  the  following  de- 
tailed information  about  this  bill. 

First,  program  eligibility  is  limited 
to  credit  worthy  homebuyers. 

Second,  eligible  homes  are  limited  to 
proposed  newly  constructed,  partially 
constructed,  and  unsold  residential 
properties  (single  family,  condo,  or  co- 
ops). A  priority  is  established  for  lower 
cost  basic  homes  ranging  from  $50,000 
to  a  maximum  of  $90,000. 

Third,  mortgage  financing  may  be 
provided  through  FHA  (sec.  203(b) 
and  245),  VA,  private  or  conventional 
methods. 

Fourth,  maximum  mortgage  limits 
are  the  same  as  under  the  FHA  section 
203(b)  program  ($67,500  to  $90,000) 
with  terms  for  up  to  30  years  and  a  5- 
percent  downpayment  requirement. 

Fifth,  the  interest  rate  for  the 
homebuyer  is  established  and  based 
upon  income  necessary  to  qualify  for 
the  loan  as  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association 
(GNMA)  with  such  fixed  rate  not  to 
be  lower  than  12  percent. 

Sixth,  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal 
contribution  for  interest  or  principal 
payment  reductions  will  be  retained 
and  recaptured  for  repayment  to 
GNMA  out  of  the  proceeds  of  equity 
appreciation  upon  the  sale  disposition, 
or  refinancing  of  the  property. 

Seventh,  GNMA  will  provide  a  one 
time  front-end  payment  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $6,000  on  behalf  of  a  qualified 
homebuyer  to  an  approved  financial 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
interest  or  principal  payments. 

Eighth,  the  program  is  of  a  tempo- 
rary and  short-term  nature  and  will 
expire  on  September  30,  1983. 

Ninth,  the  Federal  funding  of 
$1,000,000,000  for  providing  temporary 
loan  repayment  assistance  to  qualified 
homebuyers  does  not  increase  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Federal  budget  due  to 
the  fact  that  such  funds  are  provided 
through  the  reprograming  and  reuse 
of  previously  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated HUD  public  housing  loan  fund 
borrowing  authority  and  for  which  use 
all  funds  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Tenth,  GNMA  will  allocate  funds  on 
a  fair  share  State  or  regional  basis  in 
accordance  with  data  reflecting  unsold 
inventory  and  building  permits  issued 
for  newly  constructed  units. 

Eleventh,  preference  for  assistance 
is  made,  but  not  limited,  to  small-size 
homebuilders  experiencing  depressed 
operating  conditions.  Homes  must  be 
for  permanent  full-time  residence  of 
the  buyer. 

Twelve,  an  estimated  200,000  newly 
constructed  and/or  unsold  inventory 
homes  may  be  aided  under  this  pro- 
gram during  its  full  year  of  oper- 
ation.* 


THE  STEEL  CAUCUS  IN  1981: 
PROGRESS.  NEW  CHALLENGES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus,  I  offer  the  following  report  on 
our  activities  to  the  House. 

The  caucus  did  landmark  work 
toward  our  goal  of  revitalizing  the 
steel  industry  in  the  first  half  of  the 
97th  Congress,  but  an  alarming  rise  in 
apparently  dumped  or  subsidized  im- 
ports in  1981  threatened  to  topple 
what  we  are  trying  to  rebuild— high 
employment  and  soundness  in  the  Na- 
tion's basic  industry. 

The  first  session  was  noteworthy  for 
improvements  in  the  tax  and  regula- 
tory climates  affecting  the  American 
steel  industry  and  its  workers.  The 
successes  included  the  environmental 
"stretchout"  bill  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation of  steelmaking  equipment, 
which  should  have  sparked  the  mod- 
ernization. But  desired  revival  was  de- 
layed by  a  new  problem,  the  trade 
crisis,  which  has  taken  a  high  priority 
with  the  caucus. 

Outside  the  area  of  legislation,  the 
caucus  established  communication 
with  the  new  administration  early  in 
the  first  session.  We  conveyed  our  con- 
cern about  trade,  tax  and  regulatory 
issues  affecting  steel  and  its  workers. 
With  the  administration's  decision  to 
discontinue  the  Steel  Tripartite  Advi- 
sory Committee,  the  Caucus  expanded 
its  efforts  to  keep  an  open  dialog  with 
the  industry,  the  union,  and  the  ad- 
ministration on  steel  issues. 

Through  executive  committee  ses- 
sions, testimony  before  various  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  special  orders, 
the  caucus  focused  national  attention 
on  critical  steel  issues  including; 

The  impact  of  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices on  domestic  steel  growth; 

The  need  for  faster  depreciation  of 
steel  equipment  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment for  modernization; 
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The  need  for  extension  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  compliance  deadlines  on  a 
case-by-case  basis;  and 

Stricter  enforcement  of  the  "trigger 
price  mechanism  "  in  dealing  with  steel 
imports. 

The  next  6  to  9  months  will  be  a  crit- 
ical period  in  the  history  of  this  vital 
American  industry  as  the  Commerce 
Department  and  other  agencies  proc- 
ess over  100  trade  petitions  involving 
steel  imports.  The  caucus  will  closely 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  cases  and 
will  continue  to  provide  a  forum  for 
discussing  steel  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  fully  report  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  caucus  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  97th  Congress,  I  must  touch  on 
conditions  as  they  stood  in  1980. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  Congressional  Steel  Caucus 
made  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  changes  in  trade,  tax,  and  regula- 
tory policy  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  revitalization  of  the  domestic  steel 
industry  and  an  expansion  of  jobs  for 
its  workers. 

Based  in  part  on  the  findings  of  the 
Steel  Tripartite  Advisory  Committee, 
members  of  the  caucus  urged  consider- 
ation of  remedial  legislation  to  address 
capital  formation  and  regulatory  prob- 
lems affecting  the  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, the  caucus  urged  policy  adjust- 
ments to  deal  with  recurring  problems 
in  the  administration  of  the  trigger 
price  mechanism  (TPM). 

In  the  first  7  months  of  the  97th 
Congress,  the  House  and  Senate  acted 
on  two  key  steel  issues  which  may 
have  marked  a  turning  point  in  the 
effort  to  reset  the  course  for  positive 
growth  in  the  domestic  steel  industry; 
they  were  capital  formation  and  envi- 
ronmental policy. 

CAPITAL  FORMATION  INCENTIVES 

Before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  members  of  the  caucus  de- 
scribed the  deteriorating  condition  of 
the  domestic  steel  industry  and  the 
need  to  provide  proper  incentives  to 
rebuild  it.  Citing  comparative  statistics 
for  tax  policies  implemented  by  our 
trading  partners,  the  chairman  and 
other  members  directed  attention  to 
countries  such  as  Sweden,  Italy,  and 
France  where  75  percent  of  capital  ex- 
penditures are  recovered  in  3  years 
compared  to  57  percent  in  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  caucus  advocat- 
ed faster  writeoffs  for  steel  equipment 
and  the  targeting  of  additional  tax 
credits  for  investment  in  economically 
depressed  reg'ons. 

In  addition,  support  was  expressed 
for  the  Steel  Tripartite  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  of  some  type 
of  steel  related  refundable  investment 
tax  credit  to  help  the  industry  over- 
come its  severe  capital  formation 
shortage— estimated  to  be  nearly  $2 
billion  per  year  over  the  next  5  years. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  CHANCES 

Early  in  the  session,  the  caucus  reaf- 
firmed its  commitment  to  the  environ- 
ment while  recognizing  the  unique 
compliance  problems  of  the  domestic 
steel  industry.  In  keeping  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Steel  Tripartite 
Advisory  Committee  (STAC),  a 
number  of  members  introduced  and 
supported  legislation  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  the  steel  industry  to 
comply  with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

During  its  proceedings,  the  STAC  ac- 
knowledged that  the  steel  industry 
faces  a  unique  problem  in  terms  of 
pollution  control.  By  the  nature  of  its 
production  processes,  the  industry 
generates  very  large  amounts  of  air 
and  water  pollution.  To  control  this 
pollution  and  modernize  at  the  same 
time  will  require  large  capital  expendi- 
tures which  the  industry  may  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  on  the  present 
compliance  timetable. 

Based  on  these  serious  economic  and 
environmental  concerns,  the  STAC 
recommended  legislation  to  allow  the 
EPA  Administrator  to  grant  a  discre- 
tionary case-by-case  basis  stretchout— 
for  up  to  3  years— of  the  deadline  for 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  legislation 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
was  signed  into  law  on  July  17.  1981. 

The  Caucus  wholeheartedly  support- 
ed this  legislation  which  would  en- 
courage and  enable  the  steel  industry 
to  increase  capital  formation  for  com- 
pliance by  fostering  modernization 
and  technological  development.  This 
law  will  insure  that  there  will  be  envi- 
ronmental compliance  by  requiring 
strict  schedules  spelled  out  in  compli- 
ance orders  and  enforced  by  the 
courts.  Other  concerns  included: 

STEEL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS 
CARBON  STEEL  TRADE 

At  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress,  the 
steel  caucus  concurred  with  the  trade 
policy  recommendations  made  by  the 
Steel  Tripartite  Advisory  Committee 
which  called  for: 

Full  and  prompt  enforcement  of  all 
U.S.  trade  laws  in  conformance  with 
congressional  intent;  and 

A  strengthened  and  wrll  adminis- 
tered trigger  price  mecha^iism  (TPM). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  newiy  revised  TPM  offered 
considerable  promise  through  the 
maintenance  of  trigger  price  levels  re- 
flective of  the  Japanese  costs  of  pro- 
duction, a  more  precise  preclearance 
procedure,  improved  product  coverage 
and  expedited  investigations  of  import 
volumes  of  both  carbon  and  specialty 
steels  for  evidence  of  dumped  or  subsi- 
dized steel  when  import*  surged  above 
a  certain  percentage  level. 

However,  by  August  1981,  imports  of 
foreign  steel  mill  products  totaled  2.23 
million  net  tons.  This  figure  marked 
the  fifth  consecutive  month  that  im- 
ports had  risen  in  1981  and  the  ton- 
nage  represented   25   percent   of   the 
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American  market  supply— an  historic 
high  for  any  month.  (Total  imports  of 
steel  mill  products  for  1981  reached 
19.9  miUi^on  net  tons  compared  with 
15.5  million  net  tons  in  1980— a  29  per- 
cent increase.  The  record  high  ton- 
nage wa£  21.1  million  net  tons  in  1978. 
Imports  in  1981  took  a  19.1  percent 
share  of  the  domestic  market  com- 
pared with  16.3  percent  in  1980.  In  the 
last  3  months  of  the  year,  imports  cap- 
tured 20  to  26  percent  of  the  American 
market.) 

By  late  in  the  year,  it  was  clear  that 
the  excessively  high  rate  of  imports 
threatened  to  undermine  the  progress 
made  in  the  first  6  months  with 
changes  in  tax  and  regulatory  pblicy. 
To  members  of  the  Caucus  and  others 
it  became  apparent  that  the  integrity 
of  the  TPM  as  a  device  for  reducing 
the  volume  of  potentially  dumped  or 
subsidized  imports  was  being  severely 
tested. 

In  a  series  of  hearings  with  the  in- 
dustry, the  Caucus  was  advised  that 
although  the  administration  had  at- 
tempted to  vigorously  enforce  the 
TPM,  European  steel  producers  had 
apparently  been  engaging  in  unfair 
trading  practices  which  had  rendered 
the  device  useless.  The  industry  de- 
scribed reports  from  the  marketplace 
which  showed  significant  tonnage  en- 
tering the  United  States  below  trigger 
price  levels  as  well  as  widespread  eva- 
sion of  the  system  through  off-shore 
procurement  of  steel  below  trigger 
price  levels.  (On  November  19.  1981, 
and  December  9  and  10,  1981,  the 
Caucus  conducted  Special  Orders  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  focus  nation- 
al attention  on  these  trade  issues.) 

In  communications  to  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Steel  Caucus  expressed  its 
concern  that  increasing  unfairly 
traded  steel  imports  were  undermining 
the  industry  efforts  to  take  advantage 
of  recent  changes  in  tax  and  regula- 
tory policy.  The  Caucus  warned  of  the 
danger  of  unrestricted  steel  imports 
and  recommended  rapid  enforcement 
of  the  TPM  and  "import  surge"  de- 
vices. 

After  careful  review  of  import  surge 
levels  above  the  15.2-percent  penetra- 
tion level,  the  Commerce  Department 
initiated  seven  antidumping  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  petitions  on  November 
18,  1981.  By  December  23,  1981,  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
had  made  affirmative  preliminary  de- 
terminations of  injury  on  five  cases. 

However,  due  to  the  scale  of  alleged 
subsidization,  domestic  steel  producers 
felt  compelled  to  file  additional  peti- 
tions totaling  approximately  100  on 
January  11,  1982.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment formally  accepted  these 
cases  on  February  1,  1982,  and  simul- 
taneously suspended  the  trigger  price 
mechanism  for  an  indefinite  period. 

SPECIALTY  STEEL  TRADE 

On  January  8,  1981,  the  Department 
of    Commerce    established    a    "surge 
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mechanism"  to  monitor  specialty  steel 
products  for  import  surges  caused  by 
dumping  or  subsidization.  Commerce 
observed  that  monitoring  specialty 
steel  imports  for  surges  was  more  ap- 
propriate and  technically  feasible  than 
extending  trigger  price  coverage  of 
these  products. 

In  April  1981,  Commerce  launched 
its  first  formal  investigation  into  an 
apparent  import  surge  of  specialty 
steel.  It  was  determined  that  imports 
primarly  from  South  Korea,  West 
Germany.  France.  Japan,  and  Austria 
constituted  a  surge,  defined  as  an  in- 
crease in  imports'  share  of  domestic 
consumption  above  the  average  level 
of  the  past  10  years.  (In  1980,  imports 
of  stainless  steel  bars  equaled  21.6  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  17.7  percent 
over  the  last  decade.  Imports  of  alloy 
tool  constituted  28.4  percent  of  domes- 
tic consumption  in  1980,  compared 
with  a  10-year  average  of  22  percent.) 

Despite  saich  efforts,  by  July,  im- 
ports of  tool  steel  equaled  37.7  percent 
of  apparent  consumption.  For  the 
third  quarter,  stainless  sheet  and  strip 
imports  were  11.2  percent  of  the 
market;  stainless  bars  reached  26.6 
percent;  stainless  wire  rod  imports 
reached  47  percent  and  alloy  tool  steel 
hit  nearly  40  percent  penetration. 

Faced  with  subsidized  imports  sold 
at  as  much  as  54  percent  below  U.S. 
prices  and  apparently  below  the  cost 
of  production,  domestic  specialty  steel 
producers  petitioned  for  relief  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
The  Congressional  Steel  Caucus  ex- 
pressed its  full  support  of  the  domestic 
industry's  petition  and  urged  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  expeditious  action 
to  restrict  the  flow  of  unfairly  traded 
specialty  steel  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  this  report 
to  the  House  by  offering  for  the 
Record  the  list  of  caucus  members  and 
an  accounting  of  its  financial  oper- 
ation: 

Congressional  Steel  Caucus  Membership. 
97th  Congress.  First  Session 

Joseph  Addabbo,  Prank  Annunzio.  Doug- 
las Applegate,  John  Ashbrook,  Eugene  At- 
kinson, Les  AuCoin,  Don  Bailey.  Adam  Ben- 
jamin, Jr.,  Tom  Bevill,  William  Brodhead. 
ClEJ-ence  Brown,  George  Brown.  James 
Broyhill,  Don  Clausen.  William  Clay  Wil- 
liam Clinger,  E.  Thomas  Coleman.  Cardiss 
Collins,  John  Conyers,  Baltasar  Corrada. 
Lawrence  Coughlin,  James  K.  Coyne.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne.  Dan  Daniel.  Robert  Davis. 
Edward  Derwlnski.  John  Dingell,  John 
Duncan,  Dennis  E.  Eckart,  Robert  Edgar. 
Allen  Ertel,  David  Evans.  John  G.  Fary.  Vic 
Fazio.  Paul  Pindley.  Floyd  Fithian,  Ronnie 
Plippo.  William  Ford.  L.  H.  Fountain. 
Joseph  Gaydos.  Sam  Gejdenson.  Benjamin 
Gilman,  and  William  Goodling. 

Willis  Gradison.  Sam  Hall.  Jr.,  James  V. 
Hansen.  John  Hiler,  Elwood  Hillis,  Ken  Hol- 
land, Jerry  Huckaby,  James  Jones.  Thomas 
Kindness,  Ray  Kogovsek,  John  LaPalce. 
Tom  LAntos.  John  L^Boutillier.  Gary  Lee. 
Jerry  Lewis.  Clarence  Long.  Thomas  Luken. 
Stanley  Lundine,  Robert  McCloiy.  Joseph 
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McDade.  Bob  McEwen.  Marc  Marks.  Dan 
Marriott,  James  Martin.  Robert  Michel. 
Clarence  Miller.  George  Miller.  Barbara  Mi- 
kulski.  Donald  Mitchell,  Robert  Mollohan. 
G.  V.  Montgomery.  Ronald  Mottl,  Austin 
Murphy.  John  Murtha,  John  Myers,  John 
Napier.  William  Natcher.  James  .Nelligan. 
Bill  Nichols.  Henry  Nowak.  Mary  Rose 
Oakar.  James  Oberstar.  and  George 
OBrlen. 

Thomas  P.  ONelll.  Donald  Pease.  Carl 
Perkins.  Melvin  Price.  Carl  Pursell,  James 
Quillen.  Nick  Joe  Rahall.  Tom  Railsback. 
Ralph  Regula.  Don  Ritter,  Robert  Roe. 
Charles  Rose.  Dan  Rostenkowskl.  Marty 
Russo.  Jim  Santlnl,  Gus  Savage.  James 
Scheuer,  Richard  Schulze.  John  Selberling, 
Philip  Sharp,  Richard  Shelby.  Bud  Shuster. 
Paul  Simon.  Albert  Lee  Smith.  Joseph 
Smith.  J.  William  Stanton.  David  M.  SUton. 
Louis  Stokes.  Samuel  Stratton.  Gene 
Taylor,  Morris  Udall.  Bruce  Vento.  Doug 
Walgren.  Robert  Walker,  James  Weaver, 
Richard  White.  Jamie  L.  Whitten.  Lyle  Wil- 
liams. Charles  Wilson.  Ron  Wyden.  Gus 
Yatron.  C.  W.  Young.  Clement  Zablocki, 
and  Leo  Zeferetti. 

[Annual  Report] 
Fund  balance  statement 
Balance   forward   as  of   9/30/81 

plus  adjustment $10,109.15 

Total  revenues— clerk  hire,  dues 
and  donations 11,542.34 

Total 21,651.49 

Less  Expenses: 

October  1981 4,222.7i 

November  1981 4,059.80 

December  1981 4,107.66 

Remainder 9,261.30 

Interest  deposits 345.41 

Unexpended  revenues  as  of  Dec. 

31,  1981 9.606.71 

[Annual  Report] 
Cumulative  itatement  of  expenses 

Salaries $43,332.83 

Postage 212.67 

Stationery— Donations.  Mr. 

Bevill 459.65 

Telephone 659.87 

Publications 465.95 

Equipment 1.947.00 

Printing 471.10 

Miscellaneous 7.039.16 

Total  exp)enses  for  the  year 

1981 54.588.23 


ORANGE  COUNTY  HUMAN 
RELATIONS  COMMISSION 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  pride,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  the  11th  anni- 
versary of  the  Orange  County  Human 
Relations  Commission.  As  the  legisla- 
tor for  the  38th  Congressional  District 
which  encompasses  9  of  the  county's 
26  cities,  I  feel  that  the  commission 
stands   as   an   essential    part   of   the 
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msuiy  communities  it  has  served.  I  am 
especially  aware  that  constituents  in 
the  38th  District  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  assistance  from,  and  work 
with  the  commission  on  a  daily  basis. 
This  cooperative  partnership  has  lead 
to  a  betterment  in  the  quality  of  their 
lives,  their  neighborhoods,  their 
schools,  and  their  community  as  a 
whole. 

In  these  times  of  economic  hardship, 
the  complexity  of  our  social  problems 
has  increased.  That  is  why  it  is  so  reas- 
suring to  know  that  the  rights  of  the 
disadvantaged  are  still  being  advocat- 
ed. Such  is  the  charge  of  the  commis- 
sion. This  is  in  keeping  with  the  origi- 
nal vision  of  its  role  as  set  forth  by  the 
Orange  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  1971.  In  response  to  public  need,  the 
goals  identified  were  "to  establish  an 
impartial  agency  to  deal  with  inter- 
group  tensions;  to  foster  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  respect  among  all  citi- 
zens of  Orange  County;  to  promote 
measures  to  eliminate  prejudice,  intol- 
erance, and  discrimination  against  any 
individual  or  group  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  sex.  age,  or  cul- 
tural background. 

To  illustrate  how  successful  the 
commission  has  been.  I  would  like  to 
highlight  just  a  few  among  many 
achievements.  One  of  its  five  areas  of 
concentration  is  housing.  As  you  may 
know.  Orange  County  is  plagued  by  a 
shortage  of  affordable  housing.  This 
has  prompted  the  commission  to  work 
closely  with  the  board  of  supervisors, 
agencies,  and  the  private  sector  to 
create  an  inclusionary  housing  pro- 
gram now  in  effect.  Neighborhood 
preservation  and  the  protection  of  ten- 
ants from  unsafe  building  code  viola- 
tions are  two  other  projects  it  has  ini- 
tiated. Cooperative  problem  solving 
was  shown  during  a  housing  confer- 
ence prepared  by  the  commission. 
Brought  together  were  chambers  of 
commerce,  the  league  of  women 
voters,  and  others  to  address  the  coun- 
ty's housing  needs.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development,  I  am  sensitive  to  the  im- 
portance of  pooling  existing  resources 
from  many  sectors  of  the  community, 
just  as  the  commission  has  done. 

In  other  areas,  a  decrease  in  student 
truancy  was  achieved  by  the  education 
conunittee.  In  various  cities,  the 
police/community  relations  committee 
has  hosted  inservice  training  to  offi- 
cers for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
clearer  imderstanding  of  their  conrniu- 
nities.  The  health  committee  won  re- 
newal of  a  county  contract  to  preserve 
vital  medical  services  for  our  many  in- 
digent. 

These  and  other  examples  prove 
how  tangible  results  can  flow  from  the 
hard  work  of  11  commissioners,  a  6- 
member  staff,  and  a  countless  number 
of  volunteers.  Mr  Speaker,  I  now  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  com- 
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mending  the  Orange  County  Human 
Relations  Commission  for  11  years  of 
dedication  and  service.* 


INCENTIVE  FOR  NOT  WORKING 
IS  FOUND  IN  STUDY  OF  BUDGET 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  repeatedly  pro- 
fesses its  desire  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  welfare  rolls,  but  the  Reagan 
budget  actually  penalizes  the  working 
poor  for  working.  Because  of  tremen- 
dous cuts  in  food  stamps,  medicaid, 
and  energy  assistance,  many  working 
poor  would  receive  a  higher  monthly 
income  if  they  were  to  cease  working 
and  depend  solely  on  Federal  assist- 
ance. This  hypocritical  element  of  the 
Reagan  budget,  and  its  effects,  are 
aptly  described  in  the  following  New 
York  Times  article  of  February  25: 

Incentive  for  Not  Working  Is  Pound  in 
Study  of  Budget 
(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington.  Feb.  24.— Poor  people  who 
choose  to  work  would  have  less  disposable 
income  than  if  they  depended  entirely  on 
Federal  aid  under  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ac- 
cording to  a  new  study  by  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  study,  issued  today,  found  that  the 
proposed  cutbacks  in  welfare  and  food 
stamp  benefits  would  accentuate  the  'work 
disincentives"  introduced  into  the  Federal 
system  last  year. 

Last  year's  changes  reduced  the  income 
differential  between  working  and  nonwork- 
ing  welfare  recipients,  the  study  said,  but 
the  changes  proposed  this  month  by  Mr. 
Reagan  would  make  it  clearly  more  profita- 
ble for  most  poor  people  to  rely  entirely  on 
welfare  and  food  stamps  than  to  work  at  the 
low-wage  jobs  available  to  them. 

Thus,  it  said,  the  changes  would  t>enalize 
welfare  recipients  for  any  work  effort  by 
sharply  reducing  the  amount  of  benefits 
they  received  while  they  were  employed. 

SITUATION  IN  NEW  YORK 

For  example,  in  New  York  SUte.  a  three- 
person  family  with  no  earnings  would  get, 
on  the  average,  $506  a  month  in  welfare, 
food  stamps  and  energy  assistance  under 
Mr.  Reagan's  proposals.  Because  of  such 
work-related  expenses  as  child  care,  the 
family  would  end  up  with  $40  less  in  month- 
ly disposable  income  if  the  mother  took  a 
job  in  which  the  gross  pay  was  $486  a 
month,  the  average  for  working  welfare  re- 
cipents  in  the  state.  The  family's  income, 
according  to  the  study,  would  drop  to  79 
percent  of  the  poverty  standard,  from  86 
percent. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
defines  pwverty  for  a  family  of  three  as  an 
income  of  less  than  $7,070  a  year. 

"The  systematic  reduction  in  work  incen- 
tives hits  hardest  at  families  at  or  near  the 
minimum  wage  whose  work  efforts  should 
b€  supported  rather  than  discouraged.  "  the 
study  sad.  For  many  of  the  600.000  welfare 
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families  who  have  some  outside  earnings. 
•work  may  no  longer  be  justified  by  its  re- 
wards."  the  study  added. 

The  study,  by  the  university's  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Social  Policy,  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive state-by-state  analysis  of  what 
happens  to  individual  families  as  a  result  of 
the  welfare  cuts  enacted  last  year  and  pro- 
posed this  year. 

Monthly  Disposable  Income  Of  Wortilng  and  Nonworking 
Mothers  In  10  States 

llncone  In  Mxkmg  imlhers  is  basa)  on  the  nerage  earnings  level  Income 
lor  bolt)  Mrking  and  nomnrting  mollien  may  mdude  aid  lo  lamlies  with 
dependent  children,  lood  stamps,  and  enefgy  assistance  Figures  are  "used 
on  le»efc  lor  an  adult  with  2  children  under  the  rules  ixoprwd  m  PresOenl 
Reigan  s  \m  budget] 
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The  study  differed  from  similar  analyses 
in  its  use  of  a  computer  to  calculate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Reagan  proposals  on  families  at 
different  income  levels  in  different  states. 
The  principal  author  of  the  study.  Thomas 
C.  W.  Joe.  was  a  welfare  official  in  the 
Nixon  Administration.  The  center  has  a  rep- 
utation among  social  scientists  as  being  one 
of  the  most  reliable  sources  of  nonpartisan 
information  on  welfare  matters. 

NEED  FOR  SELT-RESPECT 

Reagan  Administration  officials  have  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Presidents  proposals 
for  cutting  welfare,  food  stamps  and  other 
benefits  might  discourage  work  effort  by 
some  poor  people.  However,  they  say  the 
"working  poor."  as  the  most  affluent  sector 
of  the  welfare  population,  can  best  afford 
the  reduction  in  benefits.  In  addition,  they 
say  poor  people  sometimes  choose  to  work 
to  enhance  their  self-respect  or  to  get  a 
better  job  in  the  future,  even  though  the 
immediate  financial  rewards  are  negligible. 

Administration  officials  see  welfare  not  as 
an  income  supplement  for  the  working  poor, 
but  as  a  "safety  net"  for  those,  such  as  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  who  cannot  work. 

Mr.  Reagan's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983,  which  begins  Oct.  1.  proposes  to  deny 
welfare  benefits  to  any  parent  who  refuses 
employment  or  voluntarily  quits  work.  The 
stated  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  "discour- 
se reductions  in  work  effort. " 

ACTION  IS  CALLED  COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 

The  Chicago  study  describes  the  reduction 
of  work  incentives  as  "counterproductive" 
because  the  Government  may  ultimately 
have  to  increase  welfare  payments  to  a 
mother  who  curtails  her  work  effort. 

For  example,  it  says,  in  New  York,  the 
Federal  Government  formerly  paid  $143  a 
month  in  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  and  $40  in  food  stamps,  a  total  of 
$183,  to  a  working  welfare  mother  with  av- 
erage earnings. 

"If  this  mother  decides  to  go  on  welfare 
full  time,  because  she  will  have  $40  more 
per  month  than  if  she  continues  to  work, " 
the  study  says,  "the  Federal  Governments 
cost  in  A.F.D.C.  climbs  to  $204  per  month 
and  food  stamps  rise  to  $84,  for  a  total  of 
$288,  or  $105  more  than  when  she  was  work- 
ing." 
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The  study  understates  the  loss  of  Federal 
benefits  for  many  working  people  iDecause  it 
does  not  take  account  of  Medicaid,  the  med- 
ical assistance  program  for  the  poor.  People 
usually  lose  Medicaid  when  they  are  forced 
off  the  welfare  rolls,  and  the  value  of  Med- 
icaid benefits  to  a  woman  with  children 
almost  always  exceeds  the  cash  value  of  wel- 
fare payments. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  changes 
made  last  year  and  proposed  this  year  is  to 
increase  the  "marginal  tax  rate  '  on  income 
earned  by  welfare  recipients.  This  rate,  also 
known  as  the  benefit  reduction  rate,  meas- 
ures the  loss  of  benefits  for  each  additional 
dollar  of  income  earned  by  a  welfare 
mother. 

Congress  lowered  marginal  tax  rates  for 
more  affluent  taxpayers  last  year  after 
hearing  "supply  side"  economists  argue  that 
such  reductions  would  increase  incentives 
for  work,  savings  and  investment. 

Mr.  Joe's  study  took  issue  with  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's recent  statement  that  people  who 
were  "totally  dependent  on  the  Government 
for  help"  would  not  be  harmed  by  his 
budget  cuts.  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  proposes 
to  count  energy  assistance  as  income  in 
computing  both  welfare  grants  and  food 
stamp  allotments.  "In  every  state,  these  pro- 
visions reduce  the  disposable  Incomes  of 
A.F.D.C.  recipients  unable  to  work,"  the 
study  said.* 


REMEMBER  THE  RUDINS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, in  fact,  my  fellow  Americans, 
the  plight  of  Berta  Isaakovna  and 
Yakov  MIkhailovich  Rudin,  Jewish  re- 
fuseniks  who  have  been  denied  emi- 
gration from  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1979. 

Berta.  57,  is  a  physician  and  Yakov, 
55,  is  a  marine  engineer.  They  are 
presently  living  in  Odessa,  the 
Ukraine.  U.S.S.R.  Both  have  been 
fired  from  their  jobs  and  denied  em- 
ployment since  September  1978.  when 
they  began  collecting  their  immigra- 
tion papers. 

The  Rudins  have  been  continually 
harassed  and  isolated  from  friends  and 
neighbors  by  Soviet  officials.  Berta 
Rudin  is  seriously  ill  with  heart  dis- 
ease as  a  result  of  the  brutal  and  inhu- 
mane treatment  from  Soviet  officials. 
She  is  in  desperate  need  of  medical 
care,  which  is  being  denied  to  her. 

The  Rudins  were  not  allowed  to 
apply  for  emigration  in  1977.  when 
their  sons,  Sergey  and  Leonid  applied. 
Thus,  in  March  1978  their  sons  left 
the  Soviet  Union  without  their  par- 
ents. Presently,  Sergey  is  a  Ph.  D.  stu- 
dent in  physics  at  Brandeis  University 
in  Massachusetts  and  Leonid  is  a  Ph. 
D.  student  in  computer  science  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  January  1979,  the  Rudins  applied 
for    emigi-ation    using    an    invitation. 
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Visov.  from  their  niece  in  Israel.  In 
July,  they  were  denied  emigration  on 
the  basis  of  insufficient  kinship.  They 
were  told  to  present  an  Israeli  invita- 
tion from  their  sons,  which  is  impossi- 
ble as  they  are  living  in  the  United 
States. 

In  November  1979,  their  sons  ob- 
tained an  official  U.S.  Government  in- 
vitation through  the  offices  of  then 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance.  On 
this  invitation.  Secretary  of  State 
Vance's  signature  was  certified  by  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin.  But  this  official 
U.S.  Government  invitation  was  not 
recognized  by  Soviet  officials  in  their 
Department  of  Immigration. 

The  Rudins  latest  refusal  occurred 
December  8.  1981.  after  applying  in 
May.  This  time,  the  official  reason 
they  were  denied  emigration  was  that 
Mrs.  Rudin's  sister,  who  lives  in  a  dif- 
ferent republic,  has  her  own  family, 
and  does  not  communicate  with  the 
Rudins.  had  closer  family  ties  than 
their  sons. 

So,  despite  five  official  invitations 
from  the  Israeli  Government,  four 
from  the  Rudin's  niece  and  one  from 
another  of  Mrs.  Rudin's  sisters,  and 
one  official  invitation  from  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Rudins  have  deliber- 
ately and  unequivocally  been  denied 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  the  Soviet  Government  be 
warned  that  we  will  not  continue  to 
stand  by  and  watch  fellow  humans 
being  abused  and  stripped  of  their 
basic  human  rights.  Remember  the 
Rudins.* 


COMDR.  ALAN  W.  SWINGER  OF 
BERWYN.  ILL..  TAKES  COM- 
MAND OP  THE  U.S.S.  "JOHN  A. 
MOORE" 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  take 
special  pride  in  the  accomplishments 
of  our  constituents,  and  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  announce  that  when 
the  U.S.S.  John  A.  Moore  was  commis- 
sioned in  Long  Beach  last  November,  a 
former  resident  of  Berwyn,  111.,  was  on 
hand  to  formally  accept  command  of 
the  new  ship.  Comdr.  Alan  W.  Swing- 
er. Commander  Swinger  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Swinger  of 
Berwyn.  and  they  have  been  kind 
enough  to  send  me  the  following  news- 
paper articles  on  their  son's  achieve- 
ments from  the  Life  Newspapers  in  my 
district,  and  a  Long  Beach  newspaper's 
report  on  the  U.S.S.  Moore's  commis- 
sion. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  Commander  Swinger  and  his 
crew  great  success  and  fulfillment  in 
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their  tours  of  duty  with  the  U.S.S. 
John  A.  Moore. 

[From  Life  newspapers] 
Swinger  Takes  Charge  of  Ship 

When  the  USS  John  A.  Moore.the  Navy's 
newest  guided  missile  frigate,  was  commis- 
sioned in  November,  former  Berwyn  resi- 
dent Alan  W.  Swinger  was  on  hand  to  serve 
duty  as  the  ship's  commander. 

He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Swinger  of  1329  Kenilworth  Ave.,  and  his 
wife.  Sandra,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Erwin  Cihak  of  Oak  Brook,  formerly  of 
Berwyn. 

Swinger,  born  Dec.  10.  1943,  attended  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  for  one  year 
after  graduating  from  St.  Mel  High  School. 
While  at  IIT  he  joined  the  Naval  Reserve. 
During  his  freshman  year,  he  received  presi- 
dential appointment  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  former  Berwynite  received  his  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  from  the  Naval  Acade- 
my and  earned  his  master  of  science  degree 
in  operations  research  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Postgraduate  School. 

After  receiving  his  commission  in  1966. 
Swinger  served  on  the  USS  Ozboum  as 
damage  control  assistant,  combat  informa- 
tion center  officer,  navigator  and  operations 
officer. 

PUTS  OUT  SHIP  FIRE 

While  serving  as  an  ensign  on  the  USS  Oz- 
boum, Swinger  was  credited  with  putting 
out  a  fire  started  when  the  destroyer  was 
hit  by  two  enemy  shells  off  South  Vietnam. 

After  attending  Naval  I>estroyer  School  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  in  1968,  Swinger  served  as  op- 
erations officer  on  the  USS  Bronsteln.  In 
1970  he  was  assigned  as  aide  and  flag  lieu- 
tenant to  the  commander  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Forces  in  Vietnam.  He  was  commended  for 
his  meritorious  service  in  this  position. 

In  1974.  Swinger  was  assigned  as  executive 
officer  of  the  USS  Joseph  Strauss. 

The  commander  has  not  s{>ent  all  of  his 
time  at  sea.  His  shore  assignments  have  in- 
cluded working  with  surface  anti-submarine 
warfare  in  the  systems  division  of  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  duty 
as  the  Navy's  federal  executive  fellow  at  the 
Brookings  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Prior  to  assuming  command  of  the  USS 
John  A.  Moore,  Swinger  was  active  in  the 
Military  Operations  Research  Society  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Institute,  An- 
napolis. 

The  serviceman  has  been  awarded  numer- 
ous times  for  his  hard  work.  He  has  received 
the  Bronze  Star  Navy  Commendation 
Medal,  the  Navy  Achievement  Medal,  a 
Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a  second  award  and  the 
Combat  Action  Ribbon. 

Swinger's  charge,  the  USS  John  A.  Moore, 
was  commissioned  into  active  service  with 
the  U.S.  3rd  Fleet  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  ship  was  named  for  John  Anderson 
Moore,  navy  command  officer  of  the  fleet 
submarine  USS  Grayback  during  World 
Warn. 

Navy  Adds  a  Ship  to  Growing  Long  Beach 

Fleet 
(By  Bob  Andrew) 

Not  everyone  was  pleased  when  the 
guided  missile  frigate  USS  John  A.  Moore 
hoisted  her  largest  flag  to  the  peak,  sound- 
ed her  horn  and  sirens  and  took  her  place  as 
the  newest  ship  in  the  Long  Beach  fleet  Sat- 
urday. 

But  those  who  didn't  were  too  young  to 
know  what  was  going  on.  They  were  crying 
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loudly  in  their  mothers'  arms  and  aware 
only  of  the  noise,  not  the  significance. 

They  were  unaware  that  the  glistening 
frigate  became  the  17th  ship  to  join  the  ex- 
panding contingent  at  Long  Beach,  includ- 
ing the  battleship  New  Jersey  which  is  still 
being  refitted  at  the  Naval  Shipyard. 

By  1985,  the  Long  Beach  fleet  will  have 
about  35  ships  homeported  here,  with  an- 
other 15  being  refitted  in  the  shipyard  at 
any  given  time.  With  more  than  20.000  per- 
sonnel assigned,  the  Navy's  payroll  here  is 
expected  to  run  more  than  $200  million  an- 
nually by  then. 

USS  Moore's  commanding  officer,  Cmdr. 
Alan  W.  Swinger,  formally  accepted  com- 
mand from  Rear  Adm.  Paul  T.  Gillcrist. 
commander  of  the  San  Diego  Naval  Base. 
Swinger  read  his  orders,  then  commanded 
the  ship's  180  officers  and  men  to  board  the 
vessel. 

Section  by  section,  the  crew  jogged  at 
double  time  up  the  gangways  in  response  to 
squealing  boatswain's  pipes.  In  their  best 
dress  uniforms— complete  with  gold-hilted 
swords  for  the  officers  and  a  polished  brass 
ceremonial  telescope  for  Chief  Bruce  N. 
Miller— they  "dressed  ship,"  spacing  them- 
selves along  the  weather  decks  facing  the 
audience  at  Pier  9. 

When  Swinger  gave  the  orders  to  Execu- 
tive Officer  Gregory  L.  Hansen  to  "run  up 
the  battle  flag  and  bring  the  ship  to  life,"  a 
barrage  of  gold  and  blue  balloons  floated 
from  her  upper  decks.  The  band  struck  up 
the  National  Anthem  as  the  huge  flag  blos- 
somed at  the  yardarm. 

On  the  foredeck,  the  missile  launcher  that 
is  the  ship's  main  armament  popped  from 
its  housing,  drew  one  of  its  40  missiles  and 
began  swiveling  alertly  to  port  and  star- 
board. 

Even  though  the  Moore  is  sparkling  new. 
she  has  already  begun  to  set  records,  com- 
pleting her  sea  trials  just  two  weeks  after 
delivery  Oct.  6  from  Todd  Shipyard  in  San 
Pedro.  The  Navy  had  allotted  seven  weeks 
for  sea  trials. 

USS  Moore  had  already  met  the  Navy's 
minimum  outfitting  standards  even  before 
delivery,  something  that  is  usually  accom- 
plished during  the  post-delivery  sea  trials, 
and  had  her  aft  flight  deck  and  two  helicop- 
ters certified  for  air  operations  prior  to  com- 
missioning. 

The  ship  has  strong  ties  to  the  family  of 
her  namesake.  Cmdr.  John  A.  Moore,  who, 
as  skipper  of  the  World  War  II  submarine 
Grayback,  earned  the  Navy  Cross  three 
times  while  sinking  nine  enemy  ships. 

At  the  frigate's  christening  Oct.  20,  1979 
Cmdr.  Moore's  widow,  Virginia  S.  Moore, 
broke  a  champagne  bottle  across  the  ship's 
bow.  Friday,  Cmdr.  Moore's  brother,  one  of 
the  naval  architects  who  designed  the  refit- 
ting of  the  Grayback,  spoke  briefly  of  his 
brother's  combination  of  strength  and  gen- 
tleness. 

In  rememberance  of  Moore's  determina- 
tion and  fighting  spirit,  Swinger  selected  as 
the  ship's  motto,  "Never  Give  In." 

Rep.  Dan  Lungren.  R-Long  Beach,  spoke 
at  the  commissioning,  noting  that  the  ship 
delivers  "a  message  to  the  world  that  we  will 
defend  our  freedom."  As  a  Long  Beach 
native,  he  also  said  the  Moore  "is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  community  as  it  is,  in  tht  larger 
consideration  of  world  peace,  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States." 

Cmdr.  Swinger  said  his  ship  and  crew  are 
"ready  to  keep  the  peace  if  we  can  and  to 
fight  for  the  peace  if  we  must."* 
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NOBEL  NOMINATION  FOR 
BIAGGI 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  World 
Habeas  corpus,  the  Commission  for 
International  Due  Process  of  Law  has 
nominated  Mario  Biaggi  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league was  nominated  for  his  laudato- 
ry efforts  to  insure  peace  in  the  north 
of  Ireland. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editori- 
al which  appeared  in  the  February  13. 
1982.  Irish  Echo. 

Nobel  Nomination  for  Biacgi 

We  were  delighted  to  learn  that  Congress- 
man Mario  Biaggi  has  been  nominated  for 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  He  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  World  Habeas  Corpus,  the  Com- 
mission for  International  Due  Process  of 
Law. 

The  commission  cited  Rep.  Biaggi's  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  be- 
cause of  his  longtime  advocacy  of  peace  and 
justice  for  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland. 

No  American  political  figure  had  been  so 
consistent  on  the  Irish  question.  We  have 
said  it  before  and  we  say  it  again.  Mario 
Biaggi  is  the  best  friend  Ireland  has  in 
America.* 


REAGANOMICS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan,  in  his  fiscal  1983 
budget  message  stated  that  when  he 
assumed  office  "our  ecomomy  •  •  • 
was  in  the  'worst  mess'  in  half  a  centu- 
ry." Well,  if  our  economic  condition  at 
this  time  last  year  was  the  "worst 
mess"  in  the  last  50  years,  then  this 
year  it  is  in  the  worst  shape  it  has 
been  in  for  51  years. 

Reaganomics  produced  a  December 
unemployment  rate  of  8.9  percent— 
the  highest  since  the  1975  recession— 
and  that  only  reflects  the  number  of 
people  looking  for  work.  Estimates  of 
the  number  of  people  actually  unem- 
ployed range  as  high  as  14  percent. 
The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  is  still  worse.  December 
figures  for  the  Keystone  State  ranked 
it  second  only  to  Michigan  in  unem- 
ployment. 

If  this  is  not  enough.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Regan  concedes  that  in  the 
next  few  months  unemployment  may 
reach  the  highest  level  since  the  Great 
Depression.  In  short,  the  State  slogan 
may  soon  read:  "You  have  got  a  friend 
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in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  is  unem- 
ployed." 

Unemployment  increases  Govern- 
ment spending  while  decreasing  reve- 
nue. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  every  1  percent  of  un- 
employment represents  more  than  1 
million  people  out  of  work,  and  trans- 
lates into  an  increased  Federal  deficit 
of  $19  billion  because  of  reduced  tax 
income  and  increased  unemployment- 
related  program  costs.  White  House 
fiscal  year  1982  cost  estimates  were  so 
low  that  the  Congress  has  already 
been  forced  to  approve  $7.4  billion  in 
supplementary  outlays  to  cover  the  de- 
mands for  unemplojTnent  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  low  income  energy 
assistance. 

Now  the  administration  has  submit- 
ted its  fiscal  1983  budget  to  Congress. 
As  proposed,  it  will  Inject  huge 
amounts  of  money  into  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  regions  of  the  country 
that  already  are  prosperous  and  that 
will  have  a  difficult  time  absorbing 
these  increases,  while  it  ignors  the 
needs  of  States  like  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio,  and  cities  like 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago. 

The  overoptimism  of  last  year's  defi- 
cit estimates  makes  one  very  skeptical 
about  the  validity  of  this  year's— pro- 
jected at  $91.5  billion.  This  was  the  ad- 
ministration that  was  going  to  balance 
the  budget  by  1984,  and  is  now  pro- 
jecting a  $71  billion  deficit  for  fiscal 
1985.  The  Carter  budget  deficit,  which 
Reagan  ran  against,  was  projected  at 
$7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
showed  a  $32  billion  surplus  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

If  the  administration's  budget  plans 
are  approved,  defense  spending  will  in- 
crease by  $44  billion,  with  the  Penta- 
gon's total  authority  coming  to  $263 
billion— up  almost  45  percent  in  2 
years.  Whether  money  alone  can  buy 
an  adequate  defense  already  is  the 
subject  of  intense  debate;  but  no 
amount  of  money  can  buy  national  se- 
curity if  we  neglect  the  economic  foun- 
dations of  military  production,  or  if 
defense  spending  itself  further  under- 
mines the  economic  health  of  our 
older  States  and  cities. 

While  unemployment  rates  in  some 
parts  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest- 
States  like  Pennsylvania— are  soaring 
to  almost  depression  levels,  defense 
subcontractors  face  a  critical  shortage 
of  skilled  workers  such  as  precision 
machinists,  mechanics,  and  tool  and 
diemakers.  This  administration,  how- 
ever, proposes  no  national  policy  to 
train  workers  for  the  future  needs  of 
either  a  modem  defense  sector  or  a 
modem  industrial  base.  While  the  lure 
of  higher  salaries  in  private  industry  is 
draining  our  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  teachers  needed  to  educate  the 
next  generation  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, the  administration  proposes 
drastic  cuts  in  State  education  block 
grants  and  guaranteed  student  loans. 
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While  States  and  cities  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  are  watching  their 
factories  close  and  workers  stand  idle, 
the  Pentagon  will  spend  more  and 
more  money  in  parts  of  the  country 
that  already  have  problems  keeping 
up  with  growth.  This  year  defense 
spending  in  the  South  and  West  will 
come  to  over  $102  billion,  while  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  it  will  be  only 
$39  billion. 

The  same  pattern  is  being  followed 
in  other  key  areas  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

While  urban  water  systems  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  deteriorate 
and  mass  transit  systems  lose  the 
funds  they  need  to  modernize  or  con- 
tinue operations,  the  budget  proposal 
increases  funding  for  massive  pork 
barrel  projects  of  doubtful  economic 
validity.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  together 
are  slated  to  receive  $3  billion  in  fiscal 
1983— only  $600  million  of  which  will 
be  spent  in  our  region. 

While  residents  of  the  South  and 
West  pay  energy  bills  in  some  cases 
less  than  half  those  of  households  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  slash  pro- 
grams to  encourage  conservation  and 
develop  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
Federal  conservation  efforts  would  be 
reduced  by  95  percent  from  their  1981 
levels,  solar  and  renewable  energy  pro- 
grams would  be  cut  by  75  percent,  and 
assistance  for  State  and  local  conser- 
vation programs  would  be  eliminated. 

At  the  same  time,  low  income  energy 
assistance— a  lifeline  for  many  of  the 
poor  and  elderly  in  the  North— would 
be  reduced  by  25  percent,  and  new 
rules  would  make  it  virtually  unavail- 
able to  those  dependent  on  welfare.  As 
a  result.  States  and  cities  that  already 
are  financially  strained  would  be  faced 
with  new  demands  to  step  in  and  re- 
lieve their  poorest  citizens  of  the  need 
to  choose  between  heating  and  eating. 

If  our  economic  health  is  to  be  re- 
stored, we  must  develop  a  budget  al- 
ternative that  will  not  heat  up  the 
economy  In  prosperous  States  while 
further  depressing  it  in  States  like 
ours.  Simply  stated,  we  must  develop  a 
budget  that  is  fair  to  all  regions  of  the 
country  and  restores  Americans'  faith 
in  their  economy  and  their  Govern- 
ment. The  President's  budget  does  not 
do  this;  it  is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to 
try.» 


LITHUANIAN  AND  ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAYS 
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Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  Ukraine,  and  particularly 
commend  the  actions  of  Representa- 
tives Dougherty,  Donnelly,  and  An- 
NUNZio  for  their  courageous  action  on 
behalf  of  the  Baltic  and  Ukrainian 
peoples. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  occupied 
nations  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  the  Ukraine  have  suffered  decades 
of  Soviet  oppression.  This  oppression 
has  included  beatings,  killings,  jailings 
without  trials,  internal  exiles,  cultural 
genocide,  and  total  noncompliance  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  on  human  rights. 
The  Soviets  have  extended  their 
empire  of  tyranny  to  Afghanistan  and 
Cuba,  and  now  menace  Poland  and 
Central  America.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  the  Baltic  States 
that  were  among  the  first  to  be  victim- 
ized by  Soviet  imperialism  and  occupa- 
tion. Oddly  enough.  Lithuania  and  Es- 
tonia have  since  1940  been  unable  to 
celebrate  their  respective  independ- 
ence days,  which  just  passed,  because 
of  their  captive  status.  Latvia  suffers 
the  same  fate.  Along  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  I  want  the 
Baltic  and  Ukrainian  people  to  know 
that  their  cause  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy is  alive  and  well  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
speak  out  on  their  behalf,  until  their 
goals  are  realized.  We  must  continue 
to  tell  the  Soviets  that  we  will  'hold 
their  feet  to  fire"  with  regard  to 
human  rights  violations  and  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  We  will  not  rest  until 
they  are  free.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er.* 


PEACE,    WAR,    AND    THE    INSTI- 
TUTE FOR  POLICY  STUDIES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSERY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  and  actions  of  the  House  Ad 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  previous  occasions  I  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS),  which  has  been  defined  as  a 
Washington-based  revolutionary  think 
tank.  IPS  consistently  advocates 
projects  that  seek  to  influence  U.S. 
policies  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet 
line.  As  one  observer  stated,  IPS  is  the 
"perfect  inteUectual  front  for  Soviet 
activities  which  would  be  resisted  if 
they  were  to  originate  openly  from  the 
K.G.B." 

In  January  of  this  year,  IPS  spon- 
sored a  weekend  colloquium  under  the 
title  "Prospects  for  Peace  and  War." 
Mr.  John  Boland,  a  senior  editor  of 
Barron's,  gave  an  overview  of  IPS' 
latest  endeavor  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  February  5,  1982.  Since  IPS 
will  play  a  major  role  in  the  building 
of  a  tJ.S.  disarmament  movement,  with 
the  ultimate  aim  of  crippling  our  de- 
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fensive  capabilities,  I  highly  recom- 
mend Mr.  Boland's  observations  to  my 
colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  5. 

1982] 

Peace,  War.  and  the  Institute  pdr  Policy 

Studies 

(By  John  Boland) 

Washington.— Among  Washington  think 
tanks,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  sets  a 
mean  pace.  It  criticizes  the  United  States  as 
engaging  in  militarism,  imperialism  and  do- 
mestic repression,  assails  multinational  cor- 
porate power,  and  provides  a  forum  and  po- 
litical lobbying  arm  for  Third  World  libera- 
tion movements.  A  recent  colloquium  at  the 
Institute's  headquarters  here  brought  to- 
gether about  a  hundred  persons,  including 
fellows  from  IPS  and  its  Transnational  In- 
stitute affiliate,  at  least  three  congressional 
staff  members,  a  U.S.  coordinator  for  Pales- 
tinian organizations  and  a  number  of  uni- 
versity students.  The  theme  was  "Prospects 
for  Peace  and  War,"  and  the  purpose  was  to 
try  out  ideas  for  building  a  major  U.S.  disar- 
mament movement.  That  cause  already  has 
enlisted  dozens  of  other  groups,  from  paci- 
fist Catholic  bishops  to  the  Soviet-influ- 
enced World  Peace  Council. 

While  the  campaign  resembles  the  Viet- 
nam-era resistance  movement,  its  ambitions 
are  far  grander:  nothing  less  than  the  At- 
lantic Alliance's  demise,  a  neutral  Europe 
and  U.S.  dissLrmament. 

Soviet  militarism  aroused  little  alarm. 
Amid  chatter  atwut  the  "reaction"  and  "vi- 
ciousness"  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
about  capitalism's  "hegemonic  presump- 
tions." Pred  Halliday,  a  Transnational 
fellow,  tried  to  explain  Soviet  missile  de- 
ployment against  Western  Europe.  "All  the 
Russians  have  done  with  the  SS-20  is  try  to 
catch  up."  said  Mr.  Halliday.  Agitation  in 
Europ>e  by  an  "unflinching  neutralist  and 
pacifist  movement,"  opposing  the  basing  of 
NATO  nuclear  weapons.  Mr.  Halliday  ob- 
served, could  mark  a  breakthrough  against 
East-West  "bloc  logic."  and  hasten  the  alli- 
ance's dissolution,  "which  in  my  view  is 
what  should  happen." 

"The  idea  that  we're  going  to  win  the 
arms  race  is  absurd,"  declared  Richard 
Bamet.  a  former  official  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, and  a  founder  of  IPS  in  1963. 
"The  hopeful  element  in  all  that  is  that  by 
turning  on  the  rhetoric.  Reagan  has  scared 
the  American  people  and  the  allies  more 
than  the  Russians.  That's  done  more  for  the 
European  peace  movement  than  anything 
else. "  Citing  a  poll  finding  that  47  percent 
of  the  American  people  expect  a  nuclear 
war  within  five  years,  Mr.  Bamet  added: 
"That  the  security  pwlicy  developed  by  the 
administration  is  disbelieved  by  so  much  of 
the  population  suggests  great  possibilities 
for  an  American  peace  movement.  The  pos- 
sibilities will  increase  as  we  see  the  econom- 
ic damage  of  the  arms  race." 

Marcus  Raskin,  co-founder  of  the  Insti- 
tute, urged  a  moral  campaign  to  put  nuclear 
weapons  "outside  the  frame  of  reference  of 
any  strategic  defense  of  the  United  States." 
Building  them  and  aiming  them  at  cities,  he 
insisted,  could  be  treated  as  a  "war  crime." 
American  scientists  could  be  pressed  to  take 
a  "Hippocratic  oath"  refusing  to  build  nu- 
clear weapons. 

One  early  test  for  that  kind  of  thinking  is 
the  United  Nations  Second  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament,  scheduled  for  June  9  to 
July  7  in  New  York.  A  favorable  public  and 
media  response  to  demonstrations  and 
pulpit-pounding    surrounding    that    session 
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will  encourage  IPS  and  other  groups  that 
the  U.S.  may  be  receptive  to  a  peace  mobili- 
zation. In  coming  months,  the  Institute 
plans  to  train  speakers  for  campus  road 
shows  in  hopes  of  having  a  disarmament 
bandwagon  rolling  by  fall. 

Is  all  this  wishful  thinking?  Especially 
given  Afghanistan.  Poland  and  the  public's 
seeming  rightward  drift?  Skeptics  within 
the  IPS  orbit  argue  that  two  major  ele- 
ments needed  for  a  neutralist  movement  are 
lacking  in  the  United  States:  exploitable 
fear  of  a  limited  nuclear  conflict  in  one's 
backyard,  a  theme  the  left  has  been  drum- 
ming home  in  Europe:  and  the  nationalistic 
exhilaration  of  kicking  Americans  and  their 
weapons  out. 

With  the  audience  generally  sympathetic, 
some  speakers  felt  free  to  let  their  hair 
down  more  than  they  do  when  writing  for 
the  Nation  and  the  New  York  Times  op-ed 
page.  There  was  general  agreement,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  disarmament  message 
couldn't  be  sold  on  its  merits  all  the  time, 
but  such  issues  as  economic  burdens  and  un- 
employment would  help  recruit  support. 
Chester  Hartman.  a  visiting  fellow  at  IPS. 
referred  to  "savage"  domestic  budget  cuts  in 
food  stamps,  Medicaid,  public  housing  and 
other  welfare  programs.  By  identifying  the 
cost  of  C-S  transport  planes  and  other  mili- 
tary hardware  In  terms  of  numbers  of 
people  cut  from  social  benefits,  he  suggest- 
ed, the  left  could  excite  resistance.  "E>on't 
forget  that  this  becomes  a  two-way  argu- 
ment." he  counseled.  "The  more  money  we 
succeed  in  pulling  to  domestic  uses,  the  less 
will  available  for  getting  those  C-5s  built 
and  our  rapid  deployment  force  around  the 
world." 

Issues  of  Soviet  expansion  and  repression 
were  deflected  with  denunciations  of  U.S. 
support  of  the  "murderous  oligarchs  of  El 
Salvador"  and  of  plots  for  intervention 
against  the  struggling  democrats  in  Nicara- 
gua. Declared  Pred  Halliday:  "The  hypocri- 
sy of  the  Reagan  government  on  Poland  is 
just  beyond  belief,"  because  while  assailing 
repression  there  the  U.S.  has  been  aiding  El 
Salvador,  Pakistan,  the  Sudan  and  other  re- 
pressive right-wing  regimes.  "The  actual 
level  of  repression  is  less"  in  Poland,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Halliday,  than  in  "20  or  30"  of 
the  U.S.  and  Britain's  allies.  A  bit  later,  IPS 
fellow  Michael  Moffitt  referred  in  passing 
to  Third  World  countries  that  are  "more 
democratic  in  the  bourgeois  sense"— as  op- 
posed to  those  that  have  been  liberated. 

One  schism  dbsrupted  things.  Pred  Halli- 
day announced  that  if  Western  Europe  had 
rejected  U.S.  Pershing  II  missiles  in  return 
for  the  Polish  government's  granting  Soli- 
darity a  role.  Poland  wouldn't  be  under  mar- 
tial law.  The  suggestion  of  NATO  complicity 
in  Poland  evoked  an  outburst  from  one  of 
left  journalism's  elders,  I.  P.  Stone.  Con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union's  sentencing  of 
members  of  the  Helsinki  watchdog  commit- 
tee. Stone  cried:  "Why  did  they  have  to 
send  these  few  brave  people  to  Siberia? 
What  were  they  so  afraid  of?  .  .  .  The  rigidi- 
ty of  this  regime  is  a  disgrace.  They've  de- 
stroyed socialism  morally."  On  Poland,  he 
snapped:  "You  can't  blame  it  on  Reagan. 
It's  a  big  event.  .  .  .  These  cliches  are  not 
good  enough  for  reaching  our  fellow  citizens 
and  urging  caution." 

Pred  Halliday  was  wounded.  ""It's  not  a 
cliche, "  he  said.  "It's  a  central  theme  of  the 
European  peace  movement— shared  respon- 
sibility." 

Mr.  Stone  wasn't  present  for  later  ses- 
sions, so  he  missed  a  ringing  apology  for 
Soviet  expansion   by  Saul   Landau,   a  TNI 
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fellow  recently  returned  from  conferring 
with  Sandinista  officials  in  Nicaragua.  Said 
Mr.  LAndau:  '  Anti-Sovietism  is  the  key  to 
the  [Cold  War]  ideology.  It's  one  of  the 
great  divisors  within  the  progressive  move- 
ment, and  we  have  to  deal  with  it.  .  .  .  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  the  one  insurance 
policy  of  successful  (Third  World]  revblu- 
tions." 

Mr.  Landau,  who  a  few  years  ago  told  a 
Cuban  friend  that  he  planned  to  dedicate 
himself  to  "making  propaganda  for  Ameri- 
can socialism,"  saw  hope  for  advance  of  the 
liberation  cause.  The  language  of  Catholic 
priests  in  denouncing  economic  injustice 
and  the  language  of  Marxist-Leninist  guer- 
rillas are  identical,  Mr.  Landau  observed.* 


DISABLED  VETERANS  OUT- 

REACH      PROGRAM       LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  March  2,  1982 

9  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
should  enjoy  bipartisan  support, 
during  this  era  of  high  unemployment 
and  private  sector  initiatives.  My  bill 
concerns  the  disabled  veterans  out- 
reach program  (DVOP),  which  is 
funded  under  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

In  1977,  the  Congress  directed  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  implement  a 
disabled  veterans  employment  pro- 
gram, to  be  administered  through  the 
Job  Service  offices  of  the  50  States. 
All  the  States  except  one  agreed  to 
this  arrangement.  The  State  of  Maine 
elected  to  fund  and  administer  its 
DVOP  program  through  a  contract 
with  the  American  Legion,  and  it  has 
been  a  very  effective  and  worthwhile 
program,  indeed.  As  of  November  1981, 
Maine  DVOP  had  placed  3,220  veter- 
ans in  jobs,  at  about  $200  per  place- 
ment. This  figure  represents  a  61-per- 
cent success  rate,  which  is  very  com- 
mendable, by  any  standard. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fund 
the  State  DVOP  programs  through 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Legion,  which 
have  had  a  better  success  rate  than 
many  of  the  State  job  service  pro- 
grams. In  the  case  of  the  Maine  Amer- 
ican Legion  Department,  many  of  the 
job  counselors  are  Vietnam  veterans 
with  prior  experience  in  the  State  job 
service  or  other  related  areas.  Since 
these  counselors  are  viewed  as  friends 
with  shared  experiences,  and  not  just 
bureaucrats,  Maine  veterans  are  more 
willing  to  approach  them  for  assist- 
ance in  finding  employment.  Almost 
9,000  veterans  have  been  counseled  to 
date,  and  81.6  percent  of  the  veterans 
placed  in  jobs  by  Maine  DVOP  have 
been  Vietnam  veterans  or  disabled  vet- 
erans from  another  conflict;  31.4  per- 
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cent  of  these  jobholders  are  disabled 
veterans  from  the  Vietnam  era. 

The  Maine  DVOP  program  operates 
out  of  five  counseling  centers  in  Port- 
land, Lewiston,  Augusta.  Bangor,  and 
Presque  Isle.  The  total  yearly  budget 
for  the  Maine  DVOP  program  is  ap- 
proximately $260,000,  and  that  in- 
cludes all  expenses,  even  utility 
charges  at  the  centers.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  argue  with  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  this  private/public 
sector  partnership,  and,  in  fact,  the 
Maine  DVOP  program  has  already  re- 
ceived a  commendation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

I  have  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  administration  will  support 
my  legislation,  and  I  would  hope  that 
other  States  will  look  into  the  desir- 
ability of  this  type  of  approach  for  the 
management  of  their  own  DVOP  pro- 
grams.* 


HANDICAPPED  PEOPLE  ARE 
MAKING  THEMSELVES  PRO- 
DUCTIVE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
bright  people  with  physical  handicaps 
are  no  longer  condemned  to  living  an 
unproductive  life  in  a  wheelchair  or 
hospital  bed.  They  are  working  to 
make  themselves  productive. 

A  story  in  the  Denver  Post  tells  of  a 
class  full  of  handicapped  people  who 
are  learning  to  use  what  they  have  to 
become  useful  citizens.  Since  comput- 
ers can  be  adapted  to  get  around 
almost  any  physical  handicap,  these 
people  are  using  them  to  earn  their 
own  way. 

With  the  proper  attachments,  a 
computer  cannot  tell  if  a  person  is 
blind,  quadriplegic,  or  suffers  from 
multiple  sclerosis.  So  people  in  Denver 
with  these  conditions  are  glad  to  learn 
computer  programing.  It  means  they 
will  have  a  promising  future  in  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  world. 

This  positive  article  from  the 
Denver  Post  follows: 

Handicapped  Learning  Computer- 
Programming  Skills 
(By  Art  Branscombe) 

In  a  rather  small  room  on  the  Auraria 
campus  of  the  Community  College  of 
E>enver.  a  blind  instructor  is  leading  13  se- 
verely handicapped  persons  into  the  brave 
new  world  of  computer  programing. 

The  students  in  this  unique  course  have 
every  conceivable  disability  except  one.  One 
is  blind,  another  a  quadriplegic:  others  have 
cerebral  palsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular 
dystrophy,  severe  arthritis  and  severe  lower 
back  problems,  among  other  ailments. 

The  one  personal  asset  they  have  in 
common,  says  Dr.  Tony  Manuele.  project  co- 
ordinator, is  above-average  intelligence. 
"Not  everyone  can  do  computer  programing. 
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It's  more  a  mental  than  a  physical  process." 
he  noted,  so  student  IQs  range  from  110  on 
up. 

Their  otlier  assets  include  $80,000.  which 
pays  for  the  mostly  federally  funded  pro- 
gram, and  a  business  advisory  council  which 
oversees  it  and  virtually  guarantees  jobs  to 
those  who  complete  it  satisfactorily. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  pro- 
gramers  in  Denver,"  Manuele  noted. 

Hanging  in  there,  though,  requires  from 
the  students  real  physical  and  intellectual 
stamina  and  tenacity,  Manuele  pointed  out. 
The  course,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  region, 
began  in  November  and  will  run  into  late 
August,  he  said. 

These  individuals  will  be  in  class  six  to 
eight  hours  a  day.  five  days  a  week,  for  nine 
or  10  months,"  he  added.  "It's  quite  inten- 
sive training"— more  so  than  the  standard 
community  college  course. 

"Physically,  you  need  hands  and  eyes  and 
thought  to  program  computers— with  an 
emphasis  on  thought,  "  said  Mark  Oklak, 
main  instructor  for  the  course.  He  is  legally 
blind,  although  he  can  read  the  computer 
screens  from  close  range. 

"We've  got  a  qualified  instructor  who  is 
not  only  highly  competent,  but  serves  as  an 
excellent  model  for  the  others. "  Manuele 
noted,  nodding  at  Oklak.  Oklak  said  he  has 
been  working  with  computers  since  1973. 
most  of  the  time  with  the  regional  office  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Teaching  the  course  is  only  slightly  com- 
plicated by  the  students's  handicaps,  he  de- 
clared, despite  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
have  impaired  use  of  their  hands. 

"For  some  of  the  students  who  don't  have 
complete  control  of  their  hands,  you  may 
have  to  repeat  something  so  they  can  take 
notes,"  he  said. 

Similarly,  a  blind  student,  such  as  Vicki 
McKinney,  may  "read"  books  and  computer 
screens  somewhat  more  slowly  than  her 
classmates.  Oklak  said,  but  she  still  gets  the 
job  done.  She  does  it  by  sticking  her  left 
hand  into  an  "Optacon, "  a  small  box  with 
prongs  whfch  press  against  her  fingers  and 
reproduce  the  shape  of  letters  and  numbers 
relayed  from  a  scanner  she  holds  in  her 
right  hand. 

After  reading  a  complex  pattern  of  words 
and  numbers  on  the  computer  screen  with 
ease  and  aplomb,  McKinney,  whose  guide 
dog  lays  at  her  feet,  said,  "This  is  one  of  the 
things  that's  been  invented  that  I've  found 
extremely  helpful."  She  has  used  it  in  the 
past,  she  added,  to  do  clerical  work. 

A  visitor  also  couldn't  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  smooth  way  Bill  Parks,  19,  a 
quadriplegic,  tapped  the  computer  keys  deli- 
cately with  the  knuckles— not  the  tips— of 
his  fingers. 

"I  really  do  like  it  (computer  program- 
ming),"  Parks  said.  Tm  amazed  that  I  do, 
but  I  do." 

Equally  deft  and  precise  in  running  his 
computer  was  Randy  Hess,  26,  a  sufferer 
from  cerebral  palsy.  He  agreed,  with  a  small 
smile,  that  he  now  can  run  the  machine 
almost  as  well  as  anybody  could.  Does  he 
enjoy  it? 

"■yeah."  he  replied. 

Ken  Sommenille.  25,  partially  disabled  by 
multiple  sclerosis,  said  he  hasn't  done 
enough  programming  yet  to  know  whether 
he  really  likes  the  work.  'So  far,  I  like  it," 
he  said,  then  added.  "The  potential  (high) 
pay  is  a  prime  motivator,  at  least  for  me." 

Manuele.  Oklak  and  .some  of  the  advisers 
will  evaluate  the  students  three  times, 
seeing  to  it  that  the  students  are  acquiring 
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the   breadth   and   depth   of   knowledge   re- 
quired. 

The  great  value  of  this  system.  Manuele 
concluded,  is  that,  'If  the  business  commu- 
nity selects  and  follows  through  with  these 
students,  then  the  final  outcome  of  the 
course— job  placement— should  be  relatively 
easy."* 


"DESPERATE  LIVES":  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PROBLEM  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DRUG  USE  AND 
ABUSE  IS  OF  EPIDEMIC  PRO- 
PORTIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  "Desperate 
Lives,"  a  2-hour  television  movie  for 
CBS,  produced  and  written  by  Emmy 
award  winner  Lew  Hunter.  The  film,  a 
Lorimar  production  in  association  with 
the  Fellows-Keegan  Co.,  for  CBS,  will 
air  Wednesday,  March  3,  1982. 

This  is  not  "just  another  movie,"  but 
the  most  powerful  film  ever  created  on 
the  usage  and  abuse  of  drugs  by  teen- 
agers. The  story  did  not  have  to  be  re- 
searched, for  both  executive  producer 
Terry  Keegan  and  producer/writer 
Lew  Hunter  lived  the  story  through 
their  own  children. 

Our  Health  and  Human  Services  De- 
partment states  that  80— yes.  80— per- 
cent of  today's  youth  use  drugs  on  a 
regular  basis.  Let  me  repeat  that 
figure  once  again:  80  percent  of  our 
children  use  drugs  on  a  regular  basis. 
Health  and  Human  Services  defines 
'regular"  as  at  least  once  a  month. 
The  teenagers  state  that  the  average 
usage  is  at  least  once  a  week,  with 
many,  several  times  a  day. 

How  many  of  us  say.  "not  my  son,  or 
not  my  daughter."  but  find  out  other- 
wise. It  took  Mr.  Hunter  over  a  year 
and  a  half  to  learn  that  his  son  wsis 
"involved."  How  many  of  us  through- 
out the  Nation  still  do  not  know,  and 
may  never  know,  until  it  is  too  late. 

Drug  abuse  is  not  a  local  or  regional 
crisis,  but  a  national  problem  of  epi- 
demic proportions.  It  is  a  problem,  not 
for  one  school,  but  for  all  schools.  It 
affects,  not  one  ethnic  group,  but  all 
groups  alike.  And  it  is  a  problem  that 
shows  no  respect  for  economic  status. 
rich  or  poor.  In  short,  it  is  a  modern 
plague  that  Is  preying  upon  our  most 
precious  asset  in  all  the  world,  our 
children. 

"Desperate  Lives "  sensitively  por- 
trays actions  and  reactions  to  typical 
tragedies  involving  marihuana,  co- 
caine, angel  dust,  and  the  myriad  of 
other  drugs  of  abuse. 

I  urge  all  of  you,  your  children, 
friefids,  relatives,  and  all  throughout 
our  Nation  to  view  "Desperate  Lives ' 
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on  March  3.  Without  hesitation,  I  am 
certain  that  you  will  be  shocked  to  the 
point  of  tears  and  conclude  with  the 
same  feeling  that  I  had  upon  watching 
the  movie,  "Something  must  be  done!" 
And  it  must  be  done  with  courage  as 
shown  by  director  Robert  Lewis,  exec- 
utive producer  Terry  Keegan,  produc- 
er/writer Lew  Hunter,  and  the  out- 
standing cast  and  crew. 

A  special  expression  of  gratitude 
should  also  be  extended  to  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  and  Lorimar 
Productions  for  a  presentation  that 
can  only  be  termed  a  "public  serv- 
ice."# 


PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  REAGAN 
DEFENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.     GREEN.     Mr.     Speaker,     in 
todays  Wall  Street  Journal  Walter  S. 
Mossberg,  a  defense  reporter  for  the 
Journal,  writes  that: 

The  details  of  the  Pentagon's  huge  spend- 
ing proposal  reveal  so  little  creativity,  so 
little  selectivity,  that  the  budget  may  under- 
mine the  President's  case  for  the  big  mili- 
tary buildup  he  has  proposed. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
has  outlined  several  small,  administra- 
tive means  of  savings,  but  has  yet  to 
identify  a  major  procurement  project 
for  cancellation.  Thus,  the  Pentagon's 
wasteful  and  unwise  policy  of  strategic 
overlap  and  duplication  continues. 
The  Pentagon's  plans  for  the  air-based 
leg  of  our  strategic  "triad"  are  a  case 
in  point:  We  are  buying  the  B-1 
bomber,  researching  so-called  Stealth 
planes,  and  upgrading  our  B-52 
bomber  fleet.  We  do  not  need,  nor  can 
we  afford,  all  three.  Without  making 
hard  choices  about  our  weaponry  we 
waste  money,  buy  outmoded  hardware 
that  cannot  contribute  to  our  ability 
to  fight  a  war,  and  cause  the  public  to 
lose  faith  in  our  ability  to  build  our 
defenses  without  squandering  large 
amounts  of  limited  fiscal  resources. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  Mr. 
Mossberg's  comments  to  be  of  great  in- 
terest, and  ask  that  they  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  2, 

1982] 
Problems  With  the  Reagan  Defense 
Budget 
(By  Walter  S.  Mossberg) 
Washington.— President  Reagan  has  dem- 
onstrated a  notable  consistency  and  tenacity 
by  asking  Congress  to  raise  defense  spend- 
ing almost  one-fifth  next  fiscal  year,  despite 
surging  budget   deficits  that   have  caused 
widespread  concern. 

The  President  is  decisively  carrying  out 
his  campaign  promise  to  allot  an  increasing 
share  of  federal  outlays  to  the  military,  at 
the  expense  of  nondefense  programs.  The 
first  budget  wholly  drawn  up  by  his  admin- 
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istration  devotes  nearly  29  percent  of  total 
federal  outlays,  about  $216  billion,  to  the 
Pentagon,  up  from  about  25  percent,  or  $183 
billion,  currently. 

However,  the  details  of  the  Pentagon's 
huge  spending  proposal  reveal  so  little  crea- 
tivity, so  little  selectivity,  that  the  budget 
may  undermine  the  President's  case  for  the 
big  military  buildup  he  has  proposed. 

Like  last  year's  hasty,  patchwork  Reagan- 
ite  revision  of  President  Carter's  final  de- 
fense budget,  the  first  formal  budget  of  the 
Reagan  Pentagon  is  little  more  than  a  cata- 
log of  the  same  old  weapons  being  bought 
before,  but  now  with  higher  quantities  and 
price  totals. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  the  President's  de- 
fense budget  is  failing  to  win  hoped-for  sup- 
port in  Congress.  When  it  was  presented  to 
the  generally  friendly  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  several  conservative  Sena- 
tors demanded  that  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary Frank  Carlucci  offer  suggestions  of 
weapons  that  could  be  cut  from  the  budget, 
ni  t>e  brutally  frank  with  you,"  warned  In- 
diana Republican  Dan  Quayle.  "Outside  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  there's  just  not 
much  support  for  it. " 

WE  WANT  it  all 

And  the  independent  newspaper  Army 
Times,  hardly  an  enemy  of  the  Pentagon, 
attacked  the  new  budget  in  an  editorial  this 
week  as  "indiscriminate."  Though  it  has 
steadily  advocated  higher  defense  spending, 
the  newspaper  complained  "the  Pentagon 
seems  to  be  saying  We  want  it  all.'  By  sub- 
mitting such  a  budget  request,  the  adminis- 
tration risks  destroying  the  delicate  consen- 
sus on  national  defense." 

The  record  this  far  shows  that  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  has  failed  to 
make  effective  use  of  his  political  freedom 
to  reshape  weapons  choices— a  freedom 
available  to  an  administration  that  can 
hardly  be  attacked  as  soft  on  defense. 

After  a  year  in  office,  Mr.  Weinberger  has 
overhauled  the  process  by  which  armaments 
are  chosen  and  built;  his  weapons-buying 
"reforms"  including  multi-year  contracts 
are  said  to  allow  purchase  of  the  1983  weap- 
ons catalog  for  $2.4  billion  less  than  under 
the  old  practices. 

But  the  Secretary  has  yet  to  identify  a 
single  big-ticket  weapon  in  production,  or 
even  on  nearing  production,  which  he  deems 
worthy  of  cancellation.  Even  where  his 
budget  embraces  a  new  weapons  approach. 
it  offers  no  corresponding  reductions  in 
older  weapons  that  might  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Weinberger  argues  that  hes  a  prison- 
er of  past  decisions.  "The  cancellation  of  a 
system  into  which  a  very  large  amount  has 
been  put  is  a  very  difficult  fiscal  and  mili- 
tary decision,"  he  says.  "You've  got  two 
problems  with  it,  at  least.  You've  got  the 
problem  of  wasting  (the  development) 
money,  and  the  problem  of  perception— are 
they  serious  about  rearming?" 

Whether  for  these  or  other  reasons,  the 
new  budget  avoids  making  choices.  In  effect. 
Mr.  Weinberger  is  asking  for  the  moon,  but 
promising  that  through  savings  in  weapons- 
purchasing  he  can  get  it  for  us  wholesale. 
However  he  pays  for  it,  though,  it's  still  the 
moon. 

A  few  examples: 

The  budget  provides  $1  billion  to  buy  48 
of  the  Army's  new  AH-64  attack  helicopters, 
even  though  the  Army  is  so  concerned 
about  the  ballooning  cost  that  it  is  refusing 
to  sign  a  production  contract. 

Production  of  the  Navy's  P3  patrol  plane 
is  funded  at  $363  million  even  though  the 
Pentagon  decided  at  one  point  to  drop  the 
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program  since  the  Navy  wouldn't  need  any 
new  P3s  for  five  years.  (Lockheed  Corp.  lob- 
bied hard  to  restore  the  funds,  saying  it 
might  lose  foreign  sales  otherwise.) 

Though  the  budget  provides  $4.8  billion 
for  the  Bl  bomber,  and  unknown  billions 
more  for  the  secret  Stealth  bomber,  it  also 
pours  money  into  duplicative  weapons. 
About  $500  million  would  be  spent  to  up- 
grade the  B52  bombers  being  replaced  by 
the  Bl.  and  another  $864  million  would  buy 
the  cruise  missiles  designed  to  help  supplant 
the  Bl.  Millions  more  would  go  to  develop 
two  other  new  bombers  based  on  the  F15 
and  P16  fighters. 

Some  $230  million  would  be  spent  to  buy 
new  light  tanks  that  can  be  rushed  into 
battle  with  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 
But  no  offsetting  cutback  is  proposed  in  the 
planned  purchase  of  7.000  Ml  battle  tanks, 
which  are  so  ponderous  they  can't  be 
rushed  anywhere  in  numbers.  Indeed,  the 
budget  provides  $2  billion  to  buy  776  of  the 
Mis. 

Items  like  these  can't  easily  be  obscured 
by  the  $7.4  billion  Mr.  Weinberger  boasts 
won't  have  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  1983  because 
of  management  "reforms"  he  instituted. 
About  $4  billion  of  these  savings  actually 
stem  from  pay  and  pension  limits  that  apply 
to  all  federal  employes.  Only  $1  billion 
comes  from  cost-cutting  on  items  like  travel 
and  consulting  fees,  and  less  than  $2  billion 
from  cutting  or  killing  dozens  of  minor 
hardware  programs. 

The  Pentagon  has  a  particular  responsibil- 
ity to  handle  its  funds  carefully.  It  is  seek- 
ing budgets  so  big  they  are  almost  impossi- 
ble for  laymen  to  grasp,  and  it  is  benefiting 
at  the  expense  of  long-established  social 
programs  whose  decline  will  pinch  the  poor 
and  the  aged. 

Consider  these  comparisons,  drawn  from 
administration  budget  documents:  The  pro- 
posed $216  billion  in  fiscal  1983  defense  out- 
lays exceeds  total  corporate  profits,  after 
taxes,  for  any  year  on  record.  It  is  roughly 
50  percent  larger  than  the  combined  federal 
outlays  for  health,  education,  job  training, 
agriculture,  energy,  environment,  transpor- 
tation, natural  resources  and  law  enforce- 
ment. The  budget  proposes  spending  more 
next  year  on  a  single  Trident  submarine 
than  combined  outlays  for  cancer  research 
and  aid  to  refugees. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  figures,  of  course, 
isn't  an  argument  against  the  arms  buildup. 
As  a  share  of  national  wealth  or  of  the  fed- 
eral budget,  defense  spending  is  still  far 
from  iU  historic  highs.  What's  more,  years 
of  relatively  low  military  spending  in  the 
face  of  a  Soviet  buildup  demand  costly 
measures  today. 

But  the  administration's  refusal  to  chal- 
lenge the  military's  hardware  appetite  may 
prove  detrimental  to  its  defense  program,  in 
at  least  two  ways. 

First,  the  budget  saddles  the  ambitious 
Reagan  defense  strategy  with  an  unsuitable 
mix  of  weapons.  Under  President  Reagan, 
the  Pentagon  is  asked  to  carry  out  a  mili- 
tary strategy  that  is  more  oriented  toward 
rapid  intervention  world-wide  and  less  cen- 
tered on  Europe  than  in  the  past.  But  it  is 
choosing  to  do  so  with  an  armory  of  heavy, 
high-cost,  limited-quantity  weapons  de- 
signed much  more  for  static  European  de- 
fense. 

Second,  by  granting  every  important  hard- 
ware request  of  the  top  brass,  the  budget 
demonstrates  a  surprising  political  obtuse- 
ness.  At  a  time  when  even  conser\ative  Re- 
publicans are  talking  about  cutting  military 
spending,  no  amount  of  escalation  in  price 
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or  shortcomings  in  performance  seemed 
enough  to  disqualify  a  weapon  for  produc- 
tion. 

AN  niASCULATING  BACKLASH 

It's  possible  that,  using  a  longtime  Penta- 
gon tactic.  Mr.  Weinberger  deliberately  left 
in  the  budget  some  overpriced  or  redundant 
weapons,  in  order  to  give  Congress  some- 
thing to  cut.  But  the  congressional  ax  is 
likely  to  fall  most  heavily  on  readiness-re- 
lated items  like  training,  fuel,  spare  parts 
and  maintenance,  which  have  an  immediate 
impact  on  the  deficits.  The  perception  of 
the  Reagan  rearmament  program  would  be 
weak  indeed  if.  by  overreaching,  the  admin- 
istration sparks  a  congressional  backlash 
that  leads  to  its  emasculation. 

The  Defense  Secretary  points  out  that  he 
prefers  to  kill  or  revamp  unwise  weapons 
when  it  is  most  cost-effective  to  do  so.  in  the 
early  research  stage.  He  recalls  that  he 
overruled  the  military  by  dropping  the  $40 
billion  multiple-shelter  plan  for  the  MX 
missile  and  killing  the  costly  proposed  CX 
cargo  plane. 

But  both  proposals  were  in  trouble  in 
Congress  anyway,  and  neither  step  is  sure  to 
save  money.  The  administration  hasn't  de- 
vised a  new  basing  system  for  the  MX.  so  it 
isn't  known  how  much  this  missile  program 
will  cost.  And  Mr.  Weinberger  doubled  the 
Air  Force's  seven-year  cargo  plane  budget  to 
$11  billion  at  the  same  time  he  killed  the 
CX. 

An  effective  national  defense,  able  to 
deter  war.  Is  surely  worth  $216  billion  or 
even  more  to  a  country  as  wealthy  as  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  central  Reagan 
theme.  But  indiscriminate  purchasing  of 
big-ticket  weapons  isn't  necessarily  an  effec- 
tive defense  program,  nor  is  it  a  politically 
attractive  one  at  a  time  of  economic  trou- 
bles. 

[Mr.  Mossberg,  a  member  of  the  Journal's 
Washington  bureau,  covers  national  de- 
fense.]* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  STUDENT 
BENEFITS 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (97-35). 
tlie  social  security  student  benefit  pro- 
gram was  eliminated.  Unfortunately, 
eligibility  for  these  phaseout  benefits 
requires  enrollment  and  attendance 
full  time  in  a  college  by  May  1982.  Ob- 
viously those  who  graduate  from  high 
school  in  May  or  June  will  not  be  able 
to  get  a  benefit. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  some  stu- 
dents who  have  been  able  to  obtain 
early  enrollment  in  their  nearby  col- 
leges, which  would  qualify  them  for 
the  social  security  student  benefit.  Un- 
fortunately this  option  is  not  available 
for  all  senior  high  school  social  securi- 
ty dependents  who  plan  to  attend  col- 
lege in  the  fall  of  1982. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  help  to  correct  this  unfortunate 
situation.  My  bill  changes  the  enroll- 
ment date  from  May  1  to  October  I. 
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This  will  allow  this  year's  high  school 
seniors  to  carry  through  with  any 
postsecondary  education  plans  they 
may  have  made. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration had  been  remiss  in  not  notify- 
ing these  students,  high  school  and 
college  counselors,  of  the  change  in 
the  law.* 


BILL  MEYER:  A  DOCTOR'S 
DOCTOR 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN     - 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  this  moving 
remembrance  of  Dr.  Eugene  Meyer 
III.  a  psychiatrist  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Although  I  never  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  Dr.  Meyer.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  the  standards  he  set  in 
his  life  are  worthy  goals  for  those  who 
choose  medicine  as  their  profession. 
As  a  member  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, I  know  that  skilled  training 
alone  does  not  a  good  doctor  make. 
Compassion  and  caring,  qualities  often 
thought  divorced  from  the  scientific 
skills  of  the  medical  world,  can  make 
the  difference  in  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  medical  procedure.  Dr.  Meyer,  a 
superb  psychiatrist,  knew  that  well. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing eulogy  written  by  Dr.  Leon  Ei- 
senberg  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  because  Dr.  Meyer  was  a  good 
person  he  was  an  even  better  doctor. 
Bill  Meyer:  A  Doctor's  Doctor 

Eugene  Meyer  III.  who  died  Wednesday, 
was  a  psychiatrist  at  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medicine  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The 
Washington  Post  Company.  The  writer  of 
this  appreciation  is  a  professor  of  psychia- 
try and  of  social  medicine  at  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School. 

Bill  Meyer  was  a  doctor's  doctor,  the  kind 
I  would  have  wanted  for  myself  when  ill: 
highly  skilled,  compassionate  and  caring. 
Despite  what  people  say.  it  isn't  true  that 
they  don't  make  them  that  way  anymore. 
There  are  others  like  Bill,  though  not  many, 
and  none  better.  There  never  were  many; 
it's  only  nostalgia  that  makes  us  think  there 
were.  Medical  training,  when  it  is  good,  pro- 
vides the  skill  and  the  knowhow.  but  it  is 
the  inner  qualities  of  the  man  or  woman 
that  transmute  life  experience  into  compas- 
sion and  cafe. 

Bill,  for  that's  how  his  friends  knew  him. 
was  a  psychiatrist,  but  a  psychiatrist  of  a 
very  special  kind.  He  was  a  competent  inter- 
nist as  well,  and  managed  to  do  what  few 
can;  as  a  doctor,  he  embodied  an  integrated 
approach  to  mind  and  body  that  neglected 
neither  and  remained  alert  to  their  subtle 
interaction.  Prom  my  years  at  Hopkins.  I 
still  remember  patients  whom  others  re- 
ferred to  hiiB  as  psychiatric  problems  but  in 
whom  he  unmasked  an  underlying  and  ne- 
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glected  medical  problem.  I  remember  as  well 
medical  patients  whose  disorders  he  was  the 
first  to  identify  as  psychiatric.  The  differ- 
ence for  the  patient  was  literally  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  Diagnostic  triumphs  like 
that  make  an  academic  reputation,  but 
there  was  more,  far  more,  to  his  physician- 
ship.  He  was  superb  at  managing  psycholog- 
ical concomitants  that  are  part  of  all  serious 
medical  disease.  He  knew  how  to  do  it.  and 
he  knew  how  to  teach  it.  As  chief  of  the  psy- 
chiatric consultation  service  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  he  helped  make  a  genera- 
tion of  medical  and  psychiatric  residents 
better  doctors. 

This  is  not  the  place  or  the  theme  to 
review  his  many  contributions  to  research. 
Perhaps  the  quality  of  the  man  can  be  con- 
veyed by  referring  to  just  one  of  his  inter- 
ests: the  psychological  effects  of  plastic  sur- 
gery. Before  he  undertook  his  research  and 
collaboratively  with  Milton  Edgerton.  the 
professor  of  surgery,  conventional  wisdom 
held  that  repair  of  cosmetic  flaws  would 
only  result  in  a  shift  of  symptoms  to  some 
other  focus  of  concern,  with  no  benefit  to 
the  patient.  But  tYie  conventional  opinion 
was  just  that:  opinion  without  facts  to  back 
it  up.  Bill,  against  advice  that  it  would  all  be 
a  waste  of  time,  undertook  a  careful  investi- 
gation that  provided  a  forceful  demonstra- 
tion of  quite  the  opposite.  Most  patients  ob- 
tained substantial  psychological  gains  from 
cosmetic  surgery,  provided  that  they  had 
been  properly  prepared  and  provided  that 
individuals  with  severe  psychopathology 
were  excluded.  It  was  typical  of  Bill  not  to 
take  anything  for  granted. 

The  last  20  years  of  his  life  were  encum- 
bered by  a  series  of  illnesses  and  multiple 
complications  from  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  treatment.  Yet  he  continued  to  bring 
solace  to  others  in  the  face  of  pain  that  af- 
flicted his  days  and  nights.  When  he  died, 
he  was  laden  with  cancer  cells.  He  knew  it. 
and  he  didn't  flinch.  It  was  as  if  the  gods  of 
disease  had  exacted  a  ghoulish  revenge  for 
his  fight  in  behalf  of  their  victims.  Life  Pro- 
metheus, for  InEpiriting  ordinary  men  and 
women,  he  was  condemned  to  a  painful 
death. 

Let  me  confess:  Bill  would  not  have  toler- 
ated my  metaphor  for  a  moment.  He  was 
too  modest  and  too  shy  to  allow  himself  to 
be  portrayed  as  a  hero.  His  ambitions  were 
more  modest.  He  wanted  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  good  doctor.  That  he  was.  and  a  good 
father,  a  good  friend  and  a  good  man.« 


GARRISON  FOREST  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  TOUR  THE  NA- 
TION'S CAPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday,  March  3,  1982.  26 
young  women  from  the  Garrison 
Forest  School,  Garrison,  Md.,  will 
journey  to  Washington  for  a  firsthand 
look  at  their  Nation's  Capital. 

These  students,  led  by  Mr.  Bayly 
Buck,  will  tour  the  Capitol,  observe 
the  House  and  Senate  in  session,  and 
time  permitting,  will  visit  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  White  House. 
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I  am  delighted  these  students  are 
taking  this  opportunity  to  visit  with 
us.  and  I  hope  their  interest  in  our  Na- 
tion's political  process  will  continue. 

Students  who  will  visit  us  Wednes- 
day are:  Nancy  Hutchins.  Kate  Hatha- 
way. Jenny  Banker.  Dana  Glenn, 
Landon  Stonesifer,  Shannon  Cameron. 
Laura  Poole.  Mary  Howard.  Anne  Har- 
rison. Deede  St.  John,  and  Weezie 
Pons.  Lisa  Whitridge.  Marnie  Cullen. 
Tiffany  Burke,  Mary  Guest,  Muffin 
Graham,  Carol  Afrookteh,  Kate  Beck- 
with,  Susannah  Brown.  Betsy  deR- 
oeth.  Kim  George.  Jackie  Myers. 
Joanne  Polin.  Penny  Puchner.  Pintet 
Halasan,  Shawn  Edelen.* 


U.S.  POLICY  ON  NAMIBIA  NEEDS 
TO  BE  CHANGED 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S. 
policy  on  Namibia  appears  to  be  suf- 
fering from  confusion  and  benign  ne- 
glect. The  result  appears  to  be  a  drift 
toward  U.N.  and  Marxian  solution  to 
the  problem.  This  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  happen.  Namibia,  its  people, 
and  its  minerals  should  stay  in  the 
camp  of  the  free  world.  Therefore,  a 
number  of  us  have  addressed  a  letter 
to  President  Reagan  on  this  subject 
today  asking  that  he  halt  this  drift 
and  confusion  and  turn  away  from  the 
SWAPO  terrorists  and  their  Commu- 
nist backers.  At  this  point  I  wish  to 
insert  the  complete  text  of  the  letter 
in  the  Record  for  the  considered 
thoughts  of  my  colleagues. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  2,  1982. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress concerned  about  the  national  security 
of  our  nation  and  her  role  in  preserving 
truly  representative  governments  in  regions 
allied  with  us.  we  are  deeply  concerned  over 
this  country's  apparently  drifting  policies 
towards  Namibia  and  the  question  of  Na- 
mibian  independence. 

The  problem  appears  to  lie  in  the  top 
levels  of  State  Department  Africa  policy  de- 
velopment. This  nation's  Namibia  policy 
seems  based  on  a  desire  to  avoid  at  all  cost 
any  principled  disagreement  over  Namibian 
Independence  with  Third  World  countries- 
even  those  in  fact  aligned  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  acting  as  Soviet  surrogates. 

The  Soviet  Union,  its  satellites  and  surro- 
gates are  totalitarian  "command"  regimes 
which  do  not  wish  to  see  a  freely-elected 
representative  government  come  to  power  In 
Namibia.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  In- 
stead support  the  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ple's Organization  (SWAPO).  which  is  based 
in  Angola  and  carries  out  terrorism  against 
the  Namibian  civilian  population.  SWAPO's 
terrorist  cadre  Is  Indoctrinated  and  taught 
its  terrorist  techniques  by  Soviet.  Cuban 
and     other     Communist-bloc     instructors. 
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SWAPO  leaders  have  repeatedly  expressed 
contempt  for  the  concept  of  protecting  mi- 
nority rights  and  for  multi-party  govern- 
ment. No  reasonable  person  can  conclude 
rule  of  Namibia  by  SWAPO  would  be  less 
than  a  one-party  Marxist  dictatorship. 

Despite  these  facts.  America's  p>olicy.  as 
expressed  through  the  State  Department, 
has  been  one  of  courtship  of  revolutionary, 
pro-Soviets  SWAPO  and  its  most  radical 
Third  World  United  Nations  supporters, 
such  as  Angola. 

At  the  same  time,  the  State  Department 
has  expressed  open  hostility  to  leaders  of 
the  coalition  of  political  parties  opposed  to 
the  SWAPO  terrorists,  the  Democratic 
Tumhalle  Alliance.  (DTA).  although  they 
hold  their  positions  through  popular  elec- 
tions. 

Where  there  is  no  State  Department  in- 
terference with  the  activities  of  SWAPO 
leader  Sam  Nujoma  in  visiting  this  country 
to  meet  with  his  activist  supporters  and 
with  academic,  media,  and  political  figures 
in  order  to  organize  a  support  lobby  for 
SWAPO.  the  State  Department  imposes 
strict,  demeaning  restrictions  on  the  activi- 
ties of  leaders  of  the  Western-oriented 
Democratic  Tumhalle  Alliance.  (DTA).  Na- 
mibia's elected  and  governing  majority  po- 
litical organization. 

We  urge  you  to  direct  a  reconsideration  of 
America's  policy  regarding  the  question  of 
Namibian  independence  and  towards  the 
Democratic  Turnhalle  Alliance  Coalition. 

While  justly  and  rightly  standing  against 

Soviet  expansion  through  its  surrogates  in 

the  Caribbean  basin.  America  cannot  afford 

to  Ignore  similar  encroachment  in  southern 

Africa  against  Namibia. 

Sincerely. 

Daniel  B.  Crane.  George  Hansen.  Sonny 

Montgomery.    Rlchau-d    Shelby.    John 

Ashbrook,  Bob  Badham.  Bob  Walker. 

Floyd  Spence.  William  Carney.  Gerald 

Solomon.    Larry    P.    McDonald.    Dan 

Daniel.  Bob  Stump.  Jim  Jeffries.  Bud 

Hillis.  David  Dreier.  John  L.  Napier. 

Bill  Dannemeyer.  Robin  Beard,  Phil 

Crane.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  RICHARD  D. 
CROWE 
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founders  of  the  Western  Rural  Tele- 
phone Association.  He  banded  togeth- 
er many  family-owned  telephone  com- 
panies, introduced  them  to  new  fi- 
nancing possibilities  for  upgrading 
their  systems  through  use  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
(REA).  and  encouraged  State  utility 
commissions  to  recognize  the  value  of 
REA  funding  in  improving  telephone 
service. 

Mr.  Crowe  further  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Rural  Telephone 
Association  as  well  as  the  California 
Independent  Telephone  Association. 
On  the  national  level,  he  served  capa- 
bly on  the  REA  administrator's  tele- 
phone advisory  committee. 

As  a  civic  leader,  Mr.  Crowe  served 
as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Dos  Palos. 
Calif.,  was  president  of  the  Dos  Palos 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  and  the 
Merced  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  also  served  on  ths  Merced 
County  Board  of  Education  and  was 
vice  chairman  of  that  county's  com- 
mittee on  school  district  reorganiza- 
tion. 

For  14  years  he  has  served  actively 
with  the  Death  Valley  49ers  and  cur- 
rently is  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. The  group  works  with  our  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  beauty,  ecology,  environ- 
mental, and  historical  aspects  of 
Death  Valley  National  Monument. 

For  years,  Dick  Crowe  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  community  leader  and  by 
his  peers  as  an  excellent  spokesman 
for  the  telephone  industry.  Although 
he  is  entering  a  well-deserved  retire- 
ment, I  know  Dick  Crowe  will  continue 
to  serve  his  commuity  as  always,  be- 
cause service  is  an  ingrained  habit  to  a 
man  of  his  caliber.  I  wish  him  the  very 
best.« 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  achievement  of  a 
constituent  and  friend,  Mr.  Richard  D. 
"Dick"  Crowe,  who  is  retiring  after  a 
long  career  of  service  to  industry  and 
community. 

Mr.  Crowe  has  been  a  respected,  con- 
tributing professional  in  the  telephone 
industry,  in  his  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  throughout  the  West  and  the 
Nation.  In  addition,  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  every  community  in  which 
he  has  lived. 

Professionally.  Mr.  Crowe  has  served 
nearly  45  years  in  the  telephone  indus- 
try, more  than  40  of  those  in  manage- 
ment, ownership,  and  leadership  roles. 

He  is  recognized  as  the  leader  in  im- 
proving rural  telephone  service 
throughout  the  West  as  one  of  the 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  unemployment  in- 
surance and  employment  services, 
which  took  place  in  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  I  received  permission  to 
submit  an  Extension  of  Remarks  for 
the  Record  but  inadvertently  did  not 
do  so.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  belatedly  express  my  support 
for  a  measure  which  restored  $210  mil- 
lion to  employment  services,  the  origi- 
nal version  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor. 
In  this  time  of  tremendous  economic 
difficulty  and  high  unemployment,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  all  of 
the  unemployed  will  be  able  to  find 
jobs  without  assistance.  Employment 
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services  provides  an  important  avenue 
of  hope  and  assistance  to  the  jobless, 
important  quantities  in  a  discouraging 
time  for  these  individuals. 

I  strongly  supported  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  and  was  pleased  that 
the  measure  received  such  prompt  at- 
tention from  the  Congress.* 


MICHIGAN'S  WILDERNESS 
HERITAGE 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  designate 
certain  public  lands  of  outstanding 
natural  and  scenic  value  in  Michigan 
as  part  of  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system.  These  lands,  located 
in  the  Manistee.  Ottawa,  and  Hiawa- 
tha National  Forests,  possess  excep- 
tional natural  characteristics  and 
great  wilderness  value  which  should 
be  preserved  as  an  enduring  resource 
for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  people 
of  Michigan  and  the  United  States. 

In  a  State  of  over  36  million  acres  of 
land,  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent would  be  designated  wilderness 
by  the  Michigan  Wilderness  Heritage 
Act  of  1982.  In  every  instance  bound- 
aries were  drawn  to  exclude  private  in- 
holdings  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. Six  of  the  areas  contain  no  pri- 
vate inholdings  at  all.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  is  currently  no  con- 
gressionally  mandated  wilderness  in 
the  State. 

The  areas  to  be  designated  wilder- 
ness by  this  legislation  contain  many 
superb  national  treasures  including 
lakeshores,  wetlands,  and  some  of  the 
only  remaining  stands  or  virgin  white 
pine  in  the  State.  They  are  Nordhouse 
Dunes  Wilderness  on  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan shoreline:  Sturgeon  River  Gorge 
Wilderness;  Sylvania  Wilderness, 
which  is  a  popular  area  for  canoeists; 
Carp  River  Wilderness;  Horseshoe  Bay 
Wilderness  which  stretches  along  sev- 
eral miles  of  undeveloped  Lake  Huron 
shoreline;  Government  Island  Wilder- 
ness; Round  Island  Wilderness;  Big 
Island  Lake  Wilderness;  Delirium  Wil- 
derness; and  the  McCormick  Wilder- 
ness. Among  the  many  other  fine  fea- 
tures of  these  areas  can  be  found  bald 
eagle,  rare  and  insect-eating  plants, 
granite-rimmed  lakes,  wild  rivers,  and 
a  waterfall.  Not  only  do  these  areas 
provide  excellent  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  naturalist  and  back- 
packer, but  they  also  serve  as  an  im- 
portant resource  for  teachers  and 
schoolchildren. 

I  want  to  stress  that  powerboat  use 
is  permitted  in  areas  designated  as  wil- 
derness where  it  has  occurred  in  the 
past.  The  1964  Wilderness  Act  also 
permits    hunting,    fishing,    and    trap- 
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ping.  Fire  control  activities  and  insect 
and  disease  control  procedures  are  al- 
lowable as  well. 

The  RARE  II  recommendation  proc- 
ess has  b^en  completed  in  Michigan 
since  1979.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
continued  uncertainty  over  the  status 
of  these  lands  be  resolved  and  those 
national  forest  system  lands  which  are 
not  designated  wilderness  made  avail- 
able for  other  appropriate  use. 

The  inclusion  of  these  areas  of 
Michigan  in  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  will  do  more  than 
simply  preserve  the  wilderness  charac- 
ter of  the  land.  It  will  protect  water- 
sheds and  wildlife  habitat  and  provide 
a  permanent  resource  for  scientifir  re- 
search and  primitive  recreation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


POLITICS  AND  THE  PROFESSOR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
II*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
tribute  to  the  late  Malcolm  Moos,  a 
friend  and  colleague,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  February  12,  1982. 

Politics  and  the  Professor:  a  Tribute  to 

Malcolm  Moos 

(By  Stephen  Hess) 

Washington.— Malcolm  Moos  liked  to  tell 
about  a  time  in  the  1940  presidential  cam- 
paigm  when  he  and  Hubert  Humphrey, 
young  instructors  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, agreed  to  a  30-minute  debate  on  the 
campus  radio  station.  They  flipped  a  coin  to 
see  who  would  speak  first.  Mr.  Humphrey 
won  and  spoke  for  27  minutes. 

'After  that  catastrophe  at  the  hands  of  a 
demolition  expert."  Mr.  Moos  would  then 
add.  I  sought  refuge  in  the  calm  waters  of 
academic  life  for  the  next  18  years." 

But  when  I  first  heard  this  story  in  the 
early  1950s,  Mr.  Moos  was  combining  his 
duties  as  professor  of  political  science  at 
Johns  Hopkins  with  a  less  spiritual  life  as 
city  chairman  of  the  Republ*can  Party  in 
Baltimore. 

He  saw  nothing  incongruous  about  a 
morning  spent  in  research  on  what  would  be 
a  major  history  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  an  afternoon  of  dealing  with  a  charac 
ter  called  "Bad  Check  Shorty"  in  the  fourth 
ward. 

This  blending  of  theory  and  practice  tells 
much  about  the  strengths  and  contributions 
of  Mac  Moo6.  my  friend  and  mentor,  who 
diea  last  month  at  the  age  of  65. 

Politics  came  naturally,  perhaps  genetical- 
ly, to  Mac.  His  father  had  managed  11  .state 
campaigns  in  Minnesota  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  postmastership  of  St.  Paul. 

I  once  asked  Charley  Moos  why  he  never 
ran  for  elective  office.  He  answered: 

"Yes.  I  thought  about  running  for  mayor; 
I  was  pretty  well  known  in  that  my  name 
had  been  on  every  post  box  in  the  rity  for 
13  years.  But  whenever  I  got  the  urge.  I 
read  the  telephone  directory.  You  know  I 
only  knew  5.000  people  and  I  concluded  that 
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even   if  all  of  them  voted   for  me  Id  still 
lose." 

(Perhaps  Mac  should  have  remembered 
this  parental  admonition  when  he  ran  un 
successfully  for  a  U.S.  Senate  nomination.) 

Just  as  his  father  before  him.  Mac  was  an 
engaging  teller  of  tales,  tall  and  otherwise. 
He  claimed  that  as  a  young  man  studying 
Alabama  chain  gangs  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  he  once  addressed  1.000  convicts 
in  Kilby  Penitentiary:  As  they  pushed  me 
onto  the  stage  amidst  the  applause  of 
spoons  beating  on  tin  plates,  the  warden  an- 
nounced that  my  topic  was  to  be  Attributes 
of  Good  Citizenship.  " 

Moving  back  and  forth  between  academics 
and  politics— Mac  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  Hopkins  to  l)ecome  President  Ei.sen 
bower's  chief  speechwriter— carries  suspi- 
cions at  both  ends 

Some  politicians  derided  him  as  an  .'gg- 
head.  (Mr.  Moos  reminded  them  that  The 
Joy  of  Cooking'  instructs.  Treat  eggs 
gently.  They  like  this  consideration  and  will 
respond. '■> 

Some  academics,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
sumed that  political  life  corrupts  scholar- 
ship. (Mr.  Moos  replied  that  firsthand  expe- 
rience made  him  a  better  teacher  and  re- 
searcher.) 

"The  difficulty  with  so  many  of  our  egg- 
heads,"  Mr.  Moos  told  the  Gridiron  Club  in 
1958.  "is  that  they  believe  the  way  to  salva- 
tion is  to  nonpartisanize  the  political  par- 
ties. .  .  .  The  tMisic  indictment  here  is  that 
(they)  like  the  purity  of  the  issues,  but  they 
aren't  too  fond  of  God's  agent  for  carrymg 
them  out— namely  people.  These  eggheads 
must  come  to  realize  that  politics  is  both 
issues  and  people— and  that  the  people  who 
resolve  tht  issues  are  called  politicians-and 
that  our  parties  are  the  working  instru 
ments  that  connect  two." 

By  his  example.  Malcolm  Charles  Moos- 
scholar,  teacher,  a  president  of  the  Universi 
ty  of  Minnesota,  and  political  participant  — 
helped  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Intel 
lectuals  and  the  rest  of  society. 

Along  with  a  small  group  of  other  profes- 
sors of  his  generation.  Mr.  Moos  moved  the 
academy  closer  to  the  community.  This  is  a 
legacy  worth  recalling.* 


NAZI  WAR  CRIMINALS  LIVING  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  stres.s 
to  my  colleagues  the  importance  of 
our  continuing  to  take  a  leadership 
role  in  insuring  that  our  Government 
brings  to  justice  Nazi  war  criminals 
who  have  sought  refuge  in  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  is  responsible  for 
enacting  legislation  to  deport  Nazi  war 
criminals  from  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  their  entry  into  this  coun- 
try as  immigrants. 

It  was  due  to  congre.ssional  effort.s 
that  the  special  unit  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Investigations,  was  established. 

We  .have  come  a  long  way  since  1974. 
when    former    Congresswoman    Eliza- 
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beth  Holtzman  launched  an  investiga- 
tion to  uncover  our  Government's  fail- 
ure to  investigate  widespread  allega- 
tions that  Nazi  war  criminals  were 
living  in  the  United  States.  Public  at- 
tention was  brought  to  the  fact  that 
our  country  is  still  a  haven  for  some 
Nazi  war  criminals  who  fraudulently 
entered  the  United  States  after  the 
Second  World  War.  Many  came  from 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  lied 
about  their  war  activities  to  immigra- 
tion officials,  and  eventually  obtained 
U.S.  citizenship. 

For  nearly  30  years,  there  had  been 
no  interest  on  the  part  of  Justice  De- 
partment officials  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  the  alleged  war  criminals 
who  had  been  recognized  by  their  vic- 
tims to  be  some  of  Hitler's  infamous 
henchmen.  It  is  an  unfortunate  part 
of  post- World  War  II  history  that  not 
one  single  denaturalization  case  was 
brought  by  our  Government  against  a 
Nazi  war  criminal  living  in  the  United 
States. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Liz 
Holtzman  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  and 
the  strong  support  of  a  number  of 
committed  colleagues  whose  bipartisan 
support  has  since  grown  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  a  special  unit— the  Office 
of  Special  Investigations— was  estab- 
lished in  the  Criminal  Division  at  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Its  sole  job  is 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  alleged 
Nazi  war  criminals.  It  has  a  staff  of  50. 
including  lawyers,  investigators,  histo- 
rians, and  paralegals,  and  a  modest 
annual  budget.  Twenty-six  cases  are 
currently  in  the  courts,  and  another 
221  are  under  investigation.  I  will  in- 
clude a  synopsis  of  the  cases  now  in 
litigation,  prepared  by  the  OSI,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  statement. 

During  the  years  when  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  had  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  former  Nazi 
war  criminals  to  trial,  the  INS  was 
negligent  in  failing  to  investigate 
charges  of  alleged  Nazi  war  criminals 
in  the  United  States.  Despite  credible 
allegations,  for  25  years  the  INS  made 
no  serious  effort  to  pursue  the  investi- 
gation of  these  charges.  It  failed  to 
interview  available  witnesses,  many  of 
whom  are  no  longer  living,  refused  to 
pursue  leads  brought  to  its  attention, 
and  made  no  effort  to  upgrade  or  cen- 
tralize the  investigation  to  enable 
prompt  prosecution  in  a  professional 
manner. 

The  Immigration  Service's  failure  to 
investigate  in  the  United  States  was 
matched  by  its  refusal  to  locate  evi- 
dence in  foreign  countries.  INS  did  not 
check  the  main  war  crimes  documents 
center  in  Berlin;  it  did  not  even  con- 
tact the  State  of  Israel.  It  refused  to 
seek  evidence  from  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  where  most  of  the  war 
crimes  had  been  committed. 

Against  this  background,  it  was  not 
surprising   that   since  World   War   II. 
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not  one  person  had  been  deported 
from  the  United  States  for  Nazi  war 
crime  activities.  The  one  exception  to 
INS  total  inaction  was  the  case  of  Her- 
mine  Braunsteiner  Ryan,  a  former 
concentration  camp  guard  living  in 
Queens,  who,  in  1973,  consented  to 
denaturalization  and  was  extradited  to 
West  Germany  to  stand  trial  for  war 
crimes. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  1977. 
cases  worthy  of  investigation  were  fi- 
nally pursued  and,  despite  the  time 
lapse,  much  progress  has  been  made. 
Last  year,  the  unit,  which  has  been 
upgraded  and  transferred  to  the 
Criminal  Division,  won  its  denaturali- 
zation case  against  Feodor  Fedorenko, 
a  case  involving  an  alleged  Nazi  war 
criminal  who,  the  Justice  Department 
charged,  served  as  an  armed  guard  at 
the  infamous  Treblinka  concentration 
camp  where  he  beat  and  shot  Jewish 
prisoners.  This  case  is  illustrative  of 
how  far  the  U.S.  Government  has 
come  in  its  investigations,  which  is  fur- 
ther evidenced  by  the  1980  appearance 
of  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Ben- 
jamin Civiletti  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
against  Fedorenko. 

Valerian  Trifa,  now  living  in  Detroit, 
is  charged  with  being  a  leader  of  the 
Fascist  Iron  Guard  in  Romania.  De- 
naturalized in  1981  for  entering  the 
United  States  in  1950  and  concealing 
the  fact  that  he  advocated  the  killing 
of  Jews  and  Masons  and  participated 
in  activities  resulting  in  the  murder  of 
Jews  and  destruction  of  property, 
Trifa's  deportation  hearings  have  been 
requested  by  OSI. 

Andrija  Artukovic  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  was  the  Interior  Minister  of  the 
Nazi  puppet  state  of  Croatia  in  Yugo- 
slavia. In  that  position,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  many  of  that  country's  do- 
mestic policies,  which  allegedly  includ- 
ed sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews,  Serbs,  and  Gypsies  to  slave  labor 
and  death  camps.  He  was  ordered  de- 
ported and  is  now  awaiting  disposition 
of  his  appeal. 

Success  in  these  cases  is  illustrative 
of  the  important  progress  resulting 
from  congressional  attention  and  criti- 
cism of  our  Government's  failure  to 
seek  evidence  from  foreign  sources. 
When,  in  1976,  the  INS  finally  sent  a 
team  of  investigators  to  Israel,  the  evi- 
dence brought  back  provided  the  basis 
for  filing  eight  denaturalization  and 
deportation  cases.  One  can  only  specu- 
late how  many  more  cases  could  have 
been  brought  had  this  been  done  5.  10. 
or  20  years  previously.  And  finally, 
since  1978,  Justice  Department  investi- 
gators have  been  able  to  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  to 
speak  with  Government  officials  and 
gather  evidence.  Several  countries, 
such  as  Poland,  have  even  permitted 
U.S.  prosecutors  access  to  Government 
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archives.  All  this  has  led  to  a  sut>stan- 
tial  increase  in  the  flow  of  documenta- 
ry evidence  from  these  countries  and 
to  the  development  of  innovative  tech- 
niques to  make  available  eyewitness 
testimony  for  use  in  trials  in  this  coun- 
try. For  example,  although  the  Soviet 
Union  has  thus  far  been  reluctant  to 
permit  witnesses  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  officials  there  have  al- 
lowed U.S.  prosecutors  to  videotape 
witnesses,  with  defense  attorneys 
present,  for  use  in  proceedings  in  this 
country.  Statements  taken  in  this 
manner  were  used  for  the  first  time  in 
the  trial  of  alleged  Nazi  war  criminal 
Wolodymir  Osidach  in  Philadelphia. 

OPERATION  AND  FUNDING  OF  OSI 

Because  the  Office  of  Special  Inves- 
tigations had  no  separate  funding  or 
autonomy  from  INS.  the  unit  was. 
from  the  beginning  plagued  with  fund- 
ing, staffing,  and  bureaucratic  prob- 
lems. The  House  Immigration  Sub- 
committee, under  the  able  leadership 
of  Elizabeth  Holtzman.  discovered 
that  less  than  $250,000  of  the  over  $2 
million  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  war  criminal  investiga- 
tion was  spent,  despite  the  Justice  E>e- 
partment's  own  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel's conclusion  that  INS  was  legally 
obligated  to  make  the  full  amount 
available.  Delays  in  hiring  personnel 
were  encountered  while  cases  in  litiga- 
tion were  increasing. 

It  became  necessary  for  Congress  to 
insure  that  the  unit's  operation  and 
funding  were  protected.  When,  in 
1979,  the  Justice  Department  agreed 
with  congressional  requests  to  upgrade 
the  Nazi  unit,  the  Justice  Department 
testified  in  hearings  that  it  would  set 
aside  the  full  authorized  funding  for 
the  unit's  operation,  raise  its  staff  to 
50,  earmark  its  funding,  and  transfer 
the  unit  from  the  Immigration  Service 
to  the  Criminal  Division  within  Jus- 
tice. 

Subsequently,  the  Lehman-Holtz- 
man  amendment  raised  to  $2.3  million 
the  amount  appropriated  for  Nazi  in- 
vestigations and  prosecution.  Our 
amendment  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  House  and  signed  into  law.  Now 
that  OSI  is  an  autonomous  part  of  the 
Criminal  Division,  we.  in  Congress, 
must  remain  vigilant  that  the  unit's 
previous  experiences  are  not  repeated. 
The  OSI  must  continue  to  receive  an 
earmarked  authorization  to  insure 
that  it  receives  the  full  funding  that 
Congress  approves. 

BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  FOR  OSI 

Bipartisan  support  for  bringing  Nazi 
war  criminals  in  the  United  Slates  to 
justice  has  never  been  s'.ronger.  When 
the  Reagan  administration  took  office. 
102  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in  writ- 
ing to  President  Reagan  urging  his 
strong  support  of  this  effort.  The 
Senate,  too.  wrote  to  the  President  to 
request  his  commitment  to  the  units 
continued      funding     and     operation. 
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Copies  of  both  letters  are  included  at 
the  end  of  this  statement  for  my  col- 
leagues' information. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration's budget  justification  for  the 
Department  of  Justice's  1983  oper- 
ation increases  to  $2.7  million  the 
funding  level  for  OSI.  Recent  success- 
es of  the  unit's  cases  in  litigation  justi- 
fy this  modest  increase.  Continued 
earmarking  will  insure  that  this 
progress  is  not  impeded. 

CONCLUSION 

Some  would  argue  that,  because  over 
30  years  have  elapsed  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  we  should  forget  the 
atrocities  that  occurred  so  long  ago. 
They  argue  that  the  criminals  are  too 
old,  incompetent,  or  ill  to  be  punished 
or  that  their  ability  to  live  anony- 
mously in  the  United  States  washes 
away  the  past.  To  yield  to  these  argu- 
ments would  be  to  pronounce  social  ac- 
ceptance of  genocide,  brutality,  and 
human  indignity.  A  simple  examina- 
tion of  the  record,  of  even  some  of  the 
allegations  in  the  denaturalization  and 
deportation  cases  now  pending  against 
these  people,  begs  for  justice.  The  de- 
naturalization and  deportation  of  Nazi 
war  criminals  is  modest  punishment  in 
contrast  to  the  gravity  of  the  crimes 
committed. 

Our  law,  Public  Law  95-549.  gives 
direct  authority  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  act  against  all  those  who  per- 
secuted others  under  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment of  Germany  or  its  allies— to 
deport  post- 1953  entrants  and  to  bar 
from  our  shores  those  who  wish  to  im- 
migrate or  visit.  The  bill  also  facili- 
tates efforts  to  deport  alleged  war 
criminals  like  Artukovic,  who,  al- 
though under  an  order  of  deportation, 
have  avoided  expulsion  by  claiming 
they  would  be  politically  persecuted  if 
returned  to  their  native  country.  The 
law  instructs  the  State  Department  to 
deny  visas  for  visits  by  former  Nazi 
war  criminals,  like  Wolfgang  Boet- 
ticher,  who  was  recently  invited  by  Co- 
lumbia University  to  participate  in  a 
Mendelsohn-Schumann  Conference  to 
be  held  in  April.  Some  problems  still 
exist  with  State  Department  compli- 
ance in  implementing  certain  aspects 
of  the  law. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  was  an  im- 
portant achievement.  Prior  to  its  en- 
actment, there  was  simply  no  bar  to 
the  entry  of  individuals  who  had  en- 
gaged in  persecution  under  the  Nazis 
who  wished  to  come  to  the  United 
States  after  1953.  The  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act,  which  expired  in  1953,  did 
contain  such  a  prohibition.  It  is  ironic 
that  before  this  legislation,  our  immi- 
gration laws  prohibited  the  entry  of 
everyone  from  polygamists  to  mari- 
huana smokers,  but  opened  the  doors 
to  Nazi  war  criminals. 

Regardless  of  whether  these  crimes 
were  committed  yesterday  or  30  years 
ago,  if  Nazi  war  criminals  have  sought 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  we  have  a 
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moral  and  legal  obligation  to  banish 
them  from  our  country. 

I  ask  for  your  continued  support  in 
this  effort;  for  justice. 

Copies  of  the  letters  to  President 
Reagan  and  a  Justice  Department 
summary  of  all  Nazi  war  criminal 
cases  now  in  litigation  follow: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  D.C..  ApHl  10,  1981. 
Hon.  William  French  Smith, 
Attorney  General,    Department  of  Justice. 
10th    and    Constitution    Avenue    NW., 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Attorney   General:   Approxi- 
mately two  years  ago.  there  was  a  public 
outcry   over   the   fact   that   ex-Nazis,  were 
living  in  this  country,  often  in  violation  of 
immigration  law  and  regulations,  and  the 
U.S.  Government  seemed  to  be  doing  noth- 
ing about  It.  Numerous  Congressional  hear- 
ings on  this  matter  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  an  Office  of  Special  Investigations  in  the 
Criminal   Division   of   the   Justice  Depart- 
ment. Equally  important,  the  unit  was  pro- 
vided by  Congress  with  a  meaningful  budget 
of    approximately    $2.3    million    for    Fiscal 
Year  1980,  specifically  earmarked  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Bill  for  that  purpose;  for  Fiscal 
Year  1982.  the  budget  was  originally  intend- 
ed to  be  $2.6  million. 

The  Office  of  Special  Investigations  has 
become  a  very  active  unit,  with  numerous 
cases  in  litigation  and  many  others  in  the 
investigational  stage.  Many  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  other  problems  that  the  pro- 
gram had  encountered  have  been  successful- 
ly addressed.  Nevertheless,  we  have  learned 
that  it  is  intended  to  cut  that  budget  to  $2.4 
million,  and  the  staff  from  50  to  45.  We  con- 
sider this  cut  unwise.  The  job  of  ferreting 
out  former  Nazis,  though  obviously  time- 
limited,  is  Indisputably  an  important  and  as 
yet  incomplete  one;  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  decision  in  the  Fedorenko  case  is  a  re- 
minder of  how  vital  this  enterprise  is.  Now 
that  it  has  finally  been  given  serious  atten- 
tion, it  would  be  unfortunate  if  that  effort 
were  derailed  by  inappropriate  priorities 
and  any  false  notions  of  economy. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  this 
matter,  please  let  us  luiow. 
Sincerely. 

Strom  Thihimond. 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 

Arlen  Specter. 

Howell  Heplin. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Wa$hington,  D.C..  February  6.  1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
you  on  an  issue  of  deep  personal  concern  to 
many  of  us  in  Congress  and  to  millions  of 
Americans  throughout  the  country— the 
presence  of  Nazi  war  criminals  in  the  United 
States.  After  a  sordid  thirty-five  year  histo- 
ry of  inaction,  indifference,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, outright  obstruction,  our  govern- 
ment has  finally  begun  an  aggressive  effort 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  those  individ- 
uals who  allegedly  were  involved  in  atroc- 
ities under  the  Nazis  and  who  subsequently 
found  a  haven  in  America.  We  strongly  urge 
you  to  support  this  effort  and  personally  to 
commit  your  Administration  to  do  all  that  is 
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necessary  to  assure  that  these  criminals  are 
finally  brought  to  justice. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  a  special  unit— the 
Office  of  Special  Investigations— has  been 
established  in  the  Criminal  Division  at  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Its  sole  job  is  to  ini- 
tiate proceedings  to  denaturalize  and  deport 
suspected  war  criminals.  This  office,  direct- 
ed by  an  extremely  competent  and  dedicat- 
ed attorney.  Allan  Ryan,  and  staffed  with 
lawyers,  investigators,  and  historians,  is  re- 
sponsible for  overseeing  the  18  cases  now  in 
the  courts  and  the  260  others  presently 
under  investigation.  Because  of  the  ages  of 
suspects  and  witnesses,  and  the  extremely 
complex  evidentiary  and  logistical  problems 
involved  in  these  cases,  it  is  essential  that 
prosecutions  be  brought  expeditiously  and 
professionally.  Under  Mr.  Ryan's  steward- 
ship, the  office  has  operated  in  this  manner 
and  the  result*  have  been  demonstrable. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  sum,  on  the 
order  of  $3  million,  is  required  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tions. We  are  confident  that  such  an 
amount  will  be  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  as  it  has  consistently  and 
unanimously  done  in  the  past.  We  urge  you 
to  include  a  proposal  for  the  necessary 
funds  in  your  budget  and  specifically  to  ear- 
mark the  money  for  the  unit.  It  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  reaffirming  our  nation's 
commitment  at  Nuremberg  that  none  of 
those  who  participated  in  Nazi  atrocities 
should  escape  being  called  to  account.  It  will 
also  serve  as  a  warning  that  civilized  nations 
will  never  again  tolerate  such  base  inhu- 
manity. 

We  would  also  urge  you  to  make  certain 
that  Attorney  General  Smith  demonstrates 
the  same  commitment  to  seeing  this  task 
successfully  concluded  as  his  predecessor. 
Ben  Civiletti,  did  during  his  tenure.  In  addi- 
tion to  supporting  sufficient  funding  and 
staffing  for  the  Nazi  unit.  Mr.  Civiletti  took 
the  time  to  meet  with  the  highest  judicial 
officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  gov- 
ernments, to  request  cooperation  in  provid- 
ing witnesses  and  evidence  in  these  cases. 
He  also  successfully  argued  the  govern- 
ment's case  against  one  of  the  Nazi  war 
criminals  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  only 
personal  appearance  he  made  before  the 
Court  while  he  was  Attorney  General. 
These  actions  were  of  immeasurable  impor- 
tance in  demonstrating  to  the  courts,  for- 
eign governments,  and  others  the  priority 
our  government  now  attaches  to  efforts  to 
rid  this  country  of  those  war  criminals  who 
have  found  sanctuary  here. 

Similarly,  we  would  ask  that  you  instruct 
the  Department  of  State,  the  intelligence 
agencies,  and  the  FBI  to  give  their  full  co- 
operation and  assistance  to  the  Office  of 
Special  Investigations  in  fulfilling  its  task. 
Because  of  the  critical  importance  of  the  co- 
operation of  foreign  governments  in  provid- 
ing witnesses  and  documentary  evidence  in 
these  cases,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  State  Department,  in  particular,  play  a 
vigorous  role  in  support  of  any  Justice  De- 
partment requests. 

Mr.  F»resident.  we  are  certain  that  you 
share  with  us  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
this  effort.  Clearly,  our  government  must 
not  revert  to  the  intolerable  situation  of 
years  past,  when  it  seemed  to  be  condoning 
by  inaction  the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust. 
We 'must,  in  the  limited  time  remaining, 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  the  United 
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states  has  not  forgotten  this  unparalleled 
tragedy. 

Sincerely. 

William  Lehman,  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
Wendell  Bailey.  Anthony  C.  Beilenson, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  David  Bonior. 
William  M.  Brodhead,  Tony  L,  Coelho. 
Julian  C.  Dixon.  Thomas  J.  Downey. 
Don  Edwards.  Vic  Fazio,  Harold  E. 
Ford,  Edwin  B.  Porsythe.  Bill  Frenzel. 

Hamilton  Pish,  Jr..  Les  AuCoin,  Robin 
L.  Beard.  Tom  Bevill,  James  J.  Blan- 
chard,  Don  Bonker,  Shirley  Chisholm, 
Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Charles  F.  Dough- 
erty, Roy  Dyson,  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
James  J.  Plorlo,  William  D.  Ford, 
Barney  Frank.  Martin  Frost. 

Tony  P.  Hall,  Benjamin  Oilman,  Albert 
Gore,  Jr.,  Harold  C.  HoUenbeck,  Wil- 
liam J.  Hughes,  Dale  E.  Kildee,  John 
LeBoutlllier,  Marc  L.  Marks,  Matthew 
F.  McHugh,  Anthony  Toby  Moffett, 
Claude  Pepper,  Joel  Pritchard,  Henry 
S.  Reuss,  Robert  A.  Roe. 

Samuel  Gejdenson,  Dan  Glickman.  S. 
William  Green.  Frank  Horton,  Jack  F. 
Kemp,  John  J.  LaFalce,  Tom  Lantos. 
Jim  Mattox,  Barbara  Mikulski,  James 
L.  Oberstar,  J.  J.  Pickle,  Charles  B. 
Rangel,  Frederick  W.  Richmond,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal. 

Martin  Olav  Sabo.  Charles  E.  Schumer, 
Bill  Emerson.  Bruce  F.  Vento.  Henry 
Waxman.  Timothy  E.  Wirth.  George 
C.  Wortley.  Sidney  R.  Yates.  Gus 
Yatron,  Cardiss  Collins.  Leon  E.  Pa- 
netu.  Stephen  J.  Solarz,  Bob  Sha- 
mansky,  Peter  A.  Peyser. 

James  H.  Scheuer.  John  P.  Selberling, 
Gerry  E.  Studds,  Harold  Washington, 
Theodore  S.  Weiss,  Howard  Wolpe, 
Ron  Wyden,  Elliott  F.  Levltas, 
Norman  Y.  Mineta.  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
Ron  de  Lugo.  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli.  Ken  Kramer. 

Claudine  Schneider,  William  H.  Gray 
III.  Wyche  Fowler.  Jr.,  Lindy  Boggs. 
Bob  Traxler,  Robert  K.  Doman,  Phil- 
lip Burton.  William  J.  Coyne.  Matthew 
J.  Rlnaldo.  Nicholas  Mavroules.  Gary 
A.  Lee.  Buddy  Roemer,  David  R.  Obey. 
Les  Aspin,  Mary  Rose  Oakar,  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez.  Michael  D.  Barnes.  Joseph 
P.  Addabbo. 

(Office  of  Special  Investigations.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Allan  A.  Ryan.  Jr., 
Director) 

Digest  of  Cases  in  Litigation 
December  24, 1981 
I.  denatuhauzatioh  cases 
1.  Linnas,  Karl 
Case  Pending:  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second   Circuit;   Docket   No.   81-6165. 
Judgement  In  favor  of  OSI.  January.  1982. 
Date  FiUd:  November  29.  1979. 
DaU  and  Place  of  Birth:  August  6.  1919. 
Tartu.  Estonia. 

Entry  Date:  August  17.  1951,  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
Immigration  Status:  Natualized  February 
5,  1960  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
at  Suffolk  County.  Ordered  denaturalized 
by  U.S.  District  Court,  E.D.N.Y.,  on  July 
1981. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  Defendant  com- 
manded or  was  a  member  of  the  security 
forces  of  a  concentration  camp  at  Tartu,  Es- 
tonia from  1941  to  1943,  where  he  super- 
vised and  participated  In  the  physical  abuse 
and  execution  of  civilian  prisoners.  He  mis- 
represented his  activities  during  this  period 
when   applying   for   entry   to   the   United 
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States  and  later  when  applying  for  natural- 
ization as  a  United  States  citizen. 

Progress  to  Date:  Depositions  were  taken 
in  Estonia  In  March-April  1981.  Trial  was 
held  in  Weslbury,  Long  Island  before  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York,  In  June  1981  (Civil  Action  No. 
79  C  2966).  On  July  30.  1981.  the  court  en- 
tered judgment  in  favor  of  OSI.  and  ordered 
that  defendant's  citizenship  be  revoked.  The 
court  found  that  defendant  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  atrocities  committed  against 
men.  women,  and  children  at  the  concentra- 
tion camp  at  Tartu,  and  had  subsequently 
procured  his  citizenship  both  illegally  and 
by  willful  misrepresentation  of  material 
facts.  On  July  31.  1981.  defendant  filed  a 
notice  of  appeal  with  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  App>eals.  Both  parties  have  since 
filed  appellate  briefs,  and  oral  argument  has 
been  tentatively  scheduled  by  the  Court  for 
the  week  of  January  4.  1982.  in  Manhattan. 

2.  Koziy,  Bohdan 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  District  Court, 
S.D.Fla.;  Civil  Action  No.  79-6640-CIV-JCP. 

DaU  Filed:  October  20, 1979. 

DaU  and  Place  of  Birth:  February  23. 
1923,  Pukaslwcl,  Ukraine. 

Entry  DaU:  December  17,  1949,  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  February 
9,  1956  by  the  Supreme  Court.  State  of  New 
York,  at  Uttca. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  During  the  period 
1942-1944,  defendant  served  as  a  Ukrainian 
policeman  stationed  In  Lyslec,  Ukraine,  and 
participated  in  the  murders  of  imarmed  ci- 
vilians. He  concealed  these  facts  when  ap- 
plying for  entry  and  naturalization. 

Progress  to  DaU'  Defendant  and  several 
witnesses  have  been  disposed  by  OSI  In  the 
United  States.  Impositions  of  witnesses  In 
Poland  were  taken  In  January  1981.  and  ad- 
ditional depositions  were  taken  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  March.  Trial  in  this  case  com- 
menced on  September  15.  1981  and  ended 
October  2.  A  decision  may  be  announced  by 
early  1982. 

3.  Dercacz,  Michael 

Case     Pending:     U.S.      District     Court. 
E.D.N.Y.;  Case  No.  80  Civ.  1854.  Summary 
judgment  granted  In  favor  of  OSI,  February 
8  1982 
'  DaU  Filed:  July  7,  1980. 

DaU  and  Place  of  Birth:  February  22. 
1909,  Zheldec,  Ukraine. 

Entry  Date:  May  18,  1949,  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  Novem- 
ber 11,  1954  by  the  U.S.  District  Court. 
E.D.N.Y. 

Summary  of  AlUgation:  From  September 
1941  through  August  1943,  defendant  was  a 
uniformed  police  officer  in  the  Ukrainian 
Police  Command  in  L'vov,  Ukraine,  and  was 
stationed  In  Nazi-occupied  Jaryzow-Nowy. 
Ukraine.  Defendant  actively  participated  in 
beatings  and  executions  of  unarmed  Jewish 
civilians  in  Jaryzow-Nowy.  He  concealed  and 
misrepresented  these  facts  when  applying 
for  entry  and  for  naturalization. 

Progress  to  DaU:  Discovery  In  this  case  Is 
now  almost  completed.  Depositions  of  three 
survivor  witnesses  and  the  defendant  have 
already  been  taken  In  the  United  States.  Ad- 
ditional depositions  were  taken  In  the  Soviet 
Union  in  March.  OSI  filed  a  motion  for 
summary  judgment  on  June  2.  1981.  and  the 
decision  on  this  motion  Is  now  pending. 
4.  Trucis,  Arnolds 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  District  Court, 
E.D.Pa.:  Civil  Action  No.  80-2321. 

DaU  Filed:  June  20, 1980. 
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Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  September  20, 
1909.  Valka.  Latvia. 

Entry  DaU:  April  27.  1951.  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 

Immigration  History:  Naturalized  Decem- 
ber 18.  1956  by  the  U.S.  District  Court, 
E.D.Pa..  at  Philadelphia. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  Between  July 
1941  and  November  1943.  defendant  was  a 
member  of  the  Latvian  Auxiliary  Security 
Police,  an  organization  which  participated 
In  the  persecution  of  Latvian  Jews.  Defend- 
ant personally  assisted  In  such  persecution 
by  guarding  and  abusing  civilians.  Between 
approximately  October  1943  and  October 
1944.  defendant  held  the  German  SchuU- 
staffel  (SS)  rank  of  HaupUcharfuhrer 
(Master  Sergeant),  and  served  with  the  Si- 
cherheitspolizei  (Security  Police),  and  the 
SicherheiUdienst  (or  SD  [Security  Service 
of  the  SSI),  which  organizations  participat- 
ed in  the  persecution  of  Latvian  Jews. 

Progress  to  DaU:  Defendant's  answer  was 
filed  on  July  19.  1980.  At  his  deposition  on 
September  22.  1980.  defendant  refused  to 
answer  any  questions.  Invoking  a  claimed 
privilege  under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  On 
October  31.  1980.  OSI  filed  a  motion  to 
compel  defendant  to  answer  questions,  and 
oral  argimient  on  this  motion  was  heard  on 
February  5.  1981.  On  April  16,  1981.  the 
Court  ruled  that  defendant  has  a  privilege 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions  concerning  his  wartime  ac- 
tivities. Defendant  was  ordered,  however,  to 
answer  all  questions  (X)ncemlng  both  his 
entry  into  the  U.S.  and  his  naturalization  as 
an  American  citizen.  Depositions  of  wit- 
nesses have  been  taken  in  the  United  States 
and.  in  May  1981.  In  Latvia.  E>efendant°s 
deposition  was  taken  in  Philadelphia  on 
July  1.  1981.  at  which  time  he  answered 
questions  regarding  his  Immigration  and 
naturalization  but  again  refused  to  answer 
questions  concerning  his  wartime  activities. 
Depositions  were  taken  In  Latvia  In  Novem- 
ber 1981.  However,  defendant  died  on  De- 
cember 6,  1981,  before  his  case  could  be 
brought  to  trial.  OSI  expects  that  this  case 
will  be  formally  dismissed  shortly. 
5.  Demjanjuk,  John 
Case  Pendinsr-  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit;  Docket  No.  81-3415. 
DaU  FiUd:  August  25.  1977. 
DaU  and  Place  of  Birth:  April  3.  1920.  Dub 
Macharenzi,  Ukraine. 

Entry  DaU:  February  9,  1952.  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  Novem- 
ber 14.  1958  by  the  U.S.  District  Court.  N.D. 
Ohio.  Ordered  denaturalized  by"  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court.  N.D.  Ohio,  on  June  23.  1981. 

Summary  of  AlUgation:  Defendant,  while 
employed  as  a  uniformed  guard  with  the 
German  SS  at  the  Nazi  death  camps  at  So- 
bibor  and  Treblinka.  Poland  in  1942  and 
1943.  assisted  In  the  extermination  of  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  civilians.  Defendant  operat- 
ed the  gas  chambers  at  Treblinka  and 
abused  and  persecuted  Jewish  prisoners  and 
laborers.  Defendant  misrepresented  his 
background  In  applying  for  entry  and  nat- 
uralization. 

Progress  to  Date:  Trial  was  held  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  of  1981  before  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio,  in  Cleveland  (Civil  Action  No.  C77- 
923).  On  June  23.  1981,  the  Court  entered 
judgment  for  OSI.  revoking  defendants 
United  States  citizenship  on  the  grounds 
that  it  had  been  procured  both  illegally  and 
by  willful  misrepresentation  of  material 
facts.    The    Court    found    that   defendant. 
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when  applying  for  entry  and  for  naturaliza- 
tion, had  failed  to  disclose  his  wartime  serv- 
ice under  the  German  SS  at  both  the  SS 
Training  Camp  at  Trawniki,  Poland  and  the 
Treblinka  death  camp.  The  Court  specifical- 
ly concluded  that  the  six  eyewitness  identi- 
fications of  defendant  as  a  notorious  guard 
who  operated  the  gas  chambers  at  Treb- 
linka were  reliable.  On  July  6.  1981.  defend- 
ant filed  a  motion  with  the  trial  court  re- 
questing that  he  be  granted  a  new  trial.  Also 
on  July  6.  he  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  of  the 
denaturalization  judgment  with  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  On 
August  10.  his  new  trial  motion  was  denied 
by  the  District  Court.  Defendant's  appellate 
brief  has  been  filed  with  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  OSI's  brief  is  due  in  January 
1982. 

6.  Kairys,  Liudcu 

Case  Pending-.  U.S.  District  Court.  N.D. 
111.;  Civil  Action  No.  80-C-4302. 

DaU  FUed:  August  13,  1980. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  December  24, 
1920,  Svilionys,  Lithuania. 

Entry  Date:  May  28,  1949.  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  July  16. 
1957  by  the  U.S.  District  Court.  N.D.Ill. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  Prom  1942  to 
1944,  defendant  served  with  the  SS  auxilia- 
ry guard  units  (SS  Wachmanruchaft)  at 
Trawniki,  Poland,  the  SS  Comando  Lublin. 
and  the  SS  forced  labor  camp  in  Treblinka. 
Poland,  where  thousands  of  Jewish  civilian 
prisoners  were  murdered  by  the  SS  Wach- 
mannachaJL  Defendant  concealed  these 
facts  when  applying  for  entry  and  for  natu- 
ralization. 

Progress  to  Date:  Defendant's  deposition 
was  taken  on  April  7-9,  1981.  Depositions 
were  taken  in  Latvia,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
glum  in  November  1981.  The  discovery  proc- 
ess is  continuing,  and  no  trial  date  has  yet 
been  set. 

7.  Kowalchuk,  Sergei 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  District  Court, 
E.D.Pa.;  Civil  Action  No.  77-118. 

Date  Filed:  January  13.  1977. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  March  15,  1920, 
Kremianec,  Poland. 

Entry  Date:  February  2.  1950,  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  Novem- 
ber 30.  1960  by  the  U.S.  District  Court. 
E.D.Pa. 

Summary  of  Allegations:  Defendant  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Nazi-controlled  Ukraini- 
an Police  in  Luboml.  Poland,  during  the 
years  1941  and  1942.  While  serving  in  this 
capacity,  defendant  participated  in  the  per- 
secution of.  and  the  commission  of  crimes  or 
atrocities  against,  civilians.  Defendant  con- 
cealed these  facts  when  applying  for  entry 
and  for  naturalization. 

Progress  to  Date:  Depositions  of  six  wit- 
nesses were  taken  in  Lutsk.  U.S.S.R.  in  Jan- 
uary 1981.  Trial  was  held,  in  Philadelphia. 
on  October  19-28  and  December  11.  1981. 
Post-trial  briefs  are  due  on  January  14. 
1982.  and  oral  argument  on  those  briefs  has 
been  scheduled  for  January  18,  1982. 
8.  Karklins,  Talivaldis 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  District  Court, 
CD.Califomia,  Civil  Action  No.  CV  81  0460 
LTL. 

Date  Filed:  January  29,  1981. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  June  16.  1914.  at 
Madona,  Latvia. 

Entry  DaU:  July  23.  1956.  under  the  Refu- 
gee Relief  Act  of  1953. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  January 
25.  19«3  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Central  District  of  California. 
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Summary  of  Allegation:  While  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Madona  (Latvia)  District 
Police,  in  July  and  August.  1941.  defendant 
assisted  in  the  persecution  and  murder  of 
unarmed  Jewish  civilians  and  committed 
crimes  including  murder  and  assault.  Prom 
September  1.  1941  until  the  fall  of  1942.  de- 
fendant was  the  Commandant  of  the 
Madona  Concentration  Camp,  which  was 
operated  under  the  command  of  the  chief 
SS  officer  in  Latvia.  During  defendants 
tenure  as  Commandant  of  this  camp,  un 
armed  inmates  of  the  camp  were  starved, 
beaten,  tortured,  murdered  and  otherwise 
brutalized  by  defendant  and/or  by  persons 
acting  under  his  direction  and  control.  De- 
fendant subsequently  misrepresented  and 
concealed  his  activities  during  this  period 
when  applying  for  entry  to  the  United 
States  and  later  when  applying  for  natural- 
ization as  a  United  States  citizen. 

Progress  to  Date:  Defendant's  answer  to 
OSI's  complaint  was  filed  on  March  30. 
1981.  Defendant's  deposition  was  taken  on 
April  9.  1981.  at  which  time  he  refused  to 
answer  any  questions  relating  to  his  war- 
time activities  or  to  his  entry  or  naturaliza- 
tion. On  June  19.  1981,  OSI  filed  a  motion 
to  compel  defendant  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions. Oral  argument  on  this  motion  was 
heard  on  August  4,  1981,  at  which  time  the 
judge  ruled  that  defendant  does  not  have  to 
answer  questions  at)out  his  background  or 
at>out  his  activities  during  World  War  II. 
Defendant  was  ordered,  however,  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  his  immigration  and 
naturalization.  On  August  19,  1981,  OSI 
filed  a  motion  to  compel  defendant  to 
answer  questions  about  his  wartime  activi- 
ties: his  answers  would  be  sealed  by  the 
court.  That  motion  was  denied  by  a  magis- 
trate of  the  court  on  September  25.  Deposi- 
tions were  taken  in  Latvia  in  November 
1981.  Defendant  had  previously  filed  a 
motion  for  a  protective  order  seeking  to  pre- 
vent the  taking  of  these  depositions,  on  the 
grounds  that  fair  and  trustworthy  proceed- 
ings could  not  be  conducted  in  Latvia.  That 
motion  was  denied  on  September  25,  1981. 
9.  Schellong,  Conrad 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  District  Court  North- 
em  District  of  Illinois:  Civil  Action  No.  81  C 
1478. 

Date  Filed:  March  17,  1981. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  February  7.  1910, 
Dresden,  Germany. 

Entry  Date:  February  23,  1957,  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  July  17, 
1962  by  U.S.  District  Court.  N.D.  Illinois. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  During  the  years 
1934-1940.  defendant  served  in  various 
SchuUstafJel  (  "SS")  guard  companies  at  the 
Sachsenburg  and  Dachau  concentration 
camps  in  Germany.  Defendant  served  first 
as  a  guard  and  later  as  company  commander 
of  several  of  these  units.  Defendant's  duties 
at  both  camps  included  the  guarding  of 
thousands  of  civilians  interned  there  by  the 
Nazis  because  of  their  race,  religion,  or  po- 
litical beliefs.  At  Dachau,  where  defendant 
rose  to  the  rank  of  SS- Hauptsturmfuhrer 
(Captain),  he  was  responsible  for  the  train- 
ing of  new  SS  recruits  for  concentration 
camp  guard  duty.  When  applying  for  entry 
into  the  United  States,  defendant  concealed 
his  activities  during  that  period  at  Sachsen- 
burg and  Dachau.  When  later  applying  for 
naturalization,  defendant  falsely  swore  that 
he  had  never  served  in  a  concentration 
camp.  Defendant  also  concealed  the  fact 
that,  from  June  through  November.  1932. 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Sturmabtei- 
lung  ("SA").  a  paramilitary  unit  of  the 
German  Nazi  Party. 
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Progress  to  Dale:  OSI  filed  its  complaint 
on  March  17.  1981.  Defendant's  answer  was 
filed  on  May  14.  and  his  deposition  was 
taken  on  July  22-23.  1981.  Depositions  were 
taken  in  Germany  in  December  1981  The 
discovery  profp.ss  is  continuing,  and  no  trial 
date  has  yet  been  set. 

10.  Patciauskas.  Kazvs 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  District  Court.  Middle 
District  of  Florida:  Civil  Action  No.  81-547 
Civ.  T  GC. 

Date  Filed:  June  15.  1981. 

Date  and  Place  of  Btrth:  September  11. 
1907.  Zagare.  Siaulia.  Lithuania. 

Entri/  Date:  April  19.  1949.  under  the  Dis 
placed  Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  Novem 
ber  11.  1954  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  On  June  25.  1941. 
German  armed  forces  occupied  Kaunas 
(Kovno).  the  capital  city  of  Lithuania.  Prom 
approximately  that  date  until  May  1.  1942. 
defendant  served  the  Nazis  as  mayor  of 
Kaunas.  While  serving  in  that  position,  de- 
fendant assisted  the  Nazis  in  persecuting  ci- 
vilians by  ordering  the  internment  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Kaunas  (more  than 
20,000  persons)  in  a  ghetto  under  inhumane 
conditions.  In  his  capacity  as  mayor,  defend- 
ant promulgated  orders  regulating  the  lives 
and  activities  of  the  Jewish  population.  One 
such  order  required  all  Jews  to  wear  a  con- 
spicuous yellow  Star  of  David  symbol  on 
their  chests.  Defendant  also  was  responsible 
for  the  confiscation  of  Jewish-owned  homes 
and  the  collection  and  counting  of  Jewish- 
owned  valuables.  These  homes  and  posses- 
sions were  then  turned  over  to  the  German 
authorities  and  to  others.  Defendant  con- 
cealed and  misrepresented  these  facts  when 
applying  for  entry  and  for  naturalization. 

Progress  to  Date:  OSI  filed  its  complaint 
on  June  15.  1981.  E>efendant  filed  his  answer 
on  September  24.  1981.  E>efendant  was  de- 
posed on  September  21.  1981.  at  which  time 
he  refused  to  answer  any  questions,  pursu- 
ant to  a  claimed  privilege  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  OSI  has  filed  a  motion  to 
compel  defendant  to  answer  its  questions.  A 
decision  on  this  motion  is  now  pending  with 
the  Court.  On  September  28.  1981.  the 
Court  denied  defendant's  motion  for  a  pro- 
tective order  against  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions in  Lithuania;  defendant  had  argued 
that  fair  depositions  could  not  be  taken 
there.  The  Court  ordered  that  depositions 
may  be  scheduled  for  Lithuania  for  any 
time  after  November  15.  1981.  The  discovery 
process  is  continuing.  The  court  has  set  a 
tentative  trial  date  of  July  7,  1982  in  this 
case.  A  pre-trial  conference  will  be  held  on 
June  8,  1982. 

11.  Kungys,  Juozas 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey;  Civil  Action  No.  81- 
2305. 

Date  Filed:  July  22,  1981. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  September  21. 
1915.  Reistru,  Bilales,  Lithuania. 

Entry  Date:  April  29,  1948.  under  the  Im 
migration  Act  of  1924.  as  amended. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  February 
3.  1954  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  Defendant,  in  as- 
sociation with  the  armed  forces  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many, participated  in  the  killing  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  civilians  in  or  near  the 
village  of  Babences  (Bat>enus).  Lithuania  in 
July  1941.  In  July  or  August  1941,  defend- 
ant ^ed  atf  armed  group  of  men  which  forced 
the  aB£ri)ximately  3.000  Jewish  civilian  in- 
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habitants  of  Kedainiai,  Lithuania  from 
their  homes  into  a  ghetto  and  then  confis- 
cated their  property.  Later  that  year,  de- 
fendant organized,  led,  and  participated  in 
the  killing  of  some  2,000  unarmed  civilian 
Jewish  men.  women,  and  children  at  a  mass 
grave  site  near  Kedainiai.  Defendant  subse- 
quently misrepresented  and  concealed  his 
wartime  activities  and  other  material  facts 
when  applying  for  entry  and  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

Progress  to  Date:  Defendant's  answer  to 
OSI's  complaint  was  filed  on  October  2. 
1981.  On  October  14.  1981,  the  District 
Court  denied  defendant's  motion  for  a  pro- 
tective order  against  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions in  Lithuania.  A  pre-trial  conference 
has  been  scheduled  for  February  10,  1982. 
The  Court  has  set  a  trial  date  of  April  19, 
1982  in  this  case. 

12.  Juodis,  Jurgis 
Case  Pending:  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Florida:  Civil  Action  No. 
81-1013-CIV-T-H. 
Date  Filed:  October  26,  1981. 
DaU  and  Place  of  Birth'  October  22,  1911, 
Kebliskiai,  Kaunas  District,  Lithuania. 

Entry  DaU:  July  21,  1949,  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  February 
8,  1955  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  'York. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  During  the  Nazi 
occupation  of  Lithuania  and  Byelorussia, 
from  1941  until  1944,  defendant  served  in 
the  SS-controUed  Lithuanian  Auxiliary 
Police  ("Schutzmannscha/t").  in  which  he 
ultimately  was  commissioned  as  an  06er- 
leutnanL  While  so  serving,  defendant  per- 
sonally commanded  and  participated  in  tiie 
assault,  arrest,  detention,  and  murder  of  un- 
armed Jews  and  other  civilians.  Defendant 
subsequently  concealed  and  misrepresented 
his  wartime  activities  when  applying  for 
entry  to  the  United  States  and  later  when 
applying  for  naturalization  as  a  United 
States  citizen. 

Progre.1.1  to  Date:  Defendant's  deposition  is 
scheduled  to  be  taken  on  January  4.  1982. 
His  answer  to  OSI's  complaint  is  due  on  De- 
cember 28.  1981. 

13.  Deutscher,  Albert 
Case  Pending:  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern   District   of  Illinois:   Civil   Action 
No.  81C-7043. 
Date  Filed:  December  17.  1981. 
Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  August  18.  1920. 
Worms.  Odessa  District.  Ukraine. 

Entry  DaU:  March  29.  1952.  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
Imm.igration  History:  Naturalized  Sep- 
tember 10.  1957  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  On  several  occa- 
sions during  January  and  February  of  1942. 
defendant,  while  serving  in  the  Selbslschulz. 
a  Nazi-sponsored  paramilitary  organization, 
participated  in  the  mass  execution  by  shoot- 
ing of  hundreds  of  unarmed  Jewish  civil- 
ians, including  women  and  children,  near 
Worns,  Odessa  Region.  Ukraine.  Prior  to 
execution,  these  civilians  had  been  unloaded 
from  the  railroad  freight  cars  within  which 
they  had  been  forcibly  transported  to  the 
Worms  area  from  Nazi-occupied  territories 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Defendant  concealed  and  misrepresented  all 
of  these  facts  when  applying  for  entry  and 
for  naturalization. 

Progress  to  Date:  On  December  18.  1981. 
one  day  after  OSI  filed  suit  seeking  the  rev- 
ocation of  his  United  States  citizenship,  de- 
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fendant  was  struck  and  killed  by  a  train  in 
Chicago.  The  coroner  has  ruled  the  death  a 
suicide.  OSI  expects  that  this  case  will  be 
formally  dismissed  shortly. 

14.  Sokolov,  Vladimir 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  District  Court.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

Date  FiUd:  January  27,  1982. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  From  1942-44,  al- 
leged propagandist  and  deputy  editor  of 
Nazi  propaganda  that  called  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  Jews  in  the  area  of  Orel,  Russia. 

II.  DEPORTATION  CASES 

1.  Maikovskis,  Boleslavs 
Case  Pending:  Immigration   Court,   New- 
York  City:  Pile  No.  A8  194  566. 
Date  Filed:  December  20,  1976. 
DaU  and  Place  of  Birth:  January  21.  1904, 
Mesteri,  Rezekne  District.  Latvia. 

Entry  DaU:  I>ecember  22,  1951.  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
Immigration  Status:  Permanent  resident. 
Summary    of  AlUgation:   During    World 
War  11.  defendant  was  employed  as  chief  of 
the    Second    Police    Precinct    in    Rezekne. 
Latvia.  As  chief  of  police,  defendant  partici- 
pated   in    assaults    upon    and    murders    of 
Jewish  and  other  Latvian  civilians,  includ- 
ing arrests  and  execution  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Audrini.  Latvia,  and  the  burning  of  the 
village.  Defendant  also  ordered  the  round- 
ing-up  of  all  Gypsies  in  his  police  precinct. 
Progress    to   DaU:   Deportation    hearings 
were  held  in  October  and  December  of  1977. 
In  April,  1978,  the  govenunent  sought  an 
order  from  the  Immigration  Court  permit- 
ting the  taking  of  depositions  of  witnesses 
in  Latvia.  The  Immigration  Judge  denied 
the  government's  motion,  holding  that  fair 
depositions    could    not    be    taken    in    the 
U.S.S.R.  OSI  appealed  this  ruling  to  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  on  March  19. 
1980.  Oral  argument  was  held  before  the 
BIA  on  June  18.  1980.  On  January  9.  1981. 
the  BIA  reversed  the  Immigration  Judge's 
decision,  holding  that  depositions  may  be 
taken  in  Soviet  territories,  and  that  their 
admissibility,  and  the  evidentiary  weight  to 
be  given  them,  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
Immigration  Judge  after  they  are  taken.  Al- 
though the  Board  noted  that  there  were 
"problems  inherent  in  [statements  given  in 
the  Soviet  Union]. "  it  rejeced  the  Immigra- 
tion Judge's  view  that  such  statements  are 
necessarily  untrustworthy.  The  Board  also 
opined  that,  while  Miakovskis'  1965  trial  in 
absentia  in  Latvia  "may  have  had  certain 
political  aspects  to  it."  any  political  over- 
tones were  ""minor."  and  the  trial  had  been 
"overwhelmingly    concerned    with    serious, 
specific,  and  non-political  charges  of  hei- 
nous crimes  against  Jews  and  others." 

The  record  was  then  remanded  by  the 
BIA  to  the  Immigration  Judge,  who.  on  Jan- 
uary 21.  1981.  ordered  that  the  depositions 
be  taken.  The  depositions  were  taken  in 
Latvia  in  May  1981.  Hearings  resumed  at 
the  Immigration  Court  in  Manhattan  on 
July  20,  1981.  The  government  completed 
the  presentation  of  its  case  during  that 
week.  The  Court  has  reconvened  three 
times  since  then  to  hear  the  remainder  of 
defendant's  case.  The  next  hearings  will  be 
held  on  January  13-15.  1982.  The  Immigra- 
tion Judge  has  set  a  tentative  deadline  of 
April  1.  1982  for  the  completion  of  defend- 
ant's case. 

2.  Tnfa,  Valerian 
Case    Pending:    Immigration    Court,    De- 
troit, Pile  No.  A7  819  396  (deportation):  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  Civil 
Action  No.  80-1762  (denaturalization). 
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Date  Filed:  October  29,  1980  (deportation): 
May  16.  1975  (denaturalization). 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  June  28,  1914, 
Transylvania.  Romania. 

Entry  Date:  July  17.  1950.  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  May  13. 
1957  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  Jackson 
County,  Michigan,  at  Jackson.  Denatura- 
lized, purusant  to  a  consent  judgment,  on 
September  3.  1980  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  During  World 
War  II.  Archbishop  Trifa  served  in  Romania 
as  a  member  of  the  fascist  "Iron  Guard" 
and  as  president  of  the  National  Union  of 
Romanian  Christian  Students.  Defendant 
also  served  as  editor  of  the  newspaper  Liber- 
tatea.  which  openly  identified  itself  with 
the  Iron  Guard  and  which  advocated  its 
anti-Semitic  policies.  Prom  1936  to  1941.  de- 
fendant advocated  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  of  Romania,  and  aligned  the  National 
Union  of  Romanian  Christian  Students  with 
the  policies  and  p>olitics  of  the  Iron  Guard. 
On  January  20.  1941.  he  issued  a  manifesto 
which  advocated  the  replacement  of  all 
"Judah-like  Masons"  in  the  government  and 
the  establishment  of  an  "Iron  Guard"  gov- 
ernment; and  in  consequence,  a  rebellion 
took  place  in  which  hundreds  of  innocent  ci- 
vilians were  killed.  As  an  Iron  Guard 
member,  defendant  was  given  sanctuary, 
protection,  and  care  by  the  German  SS  in 
Romania  and  in  Germany  from  January 
1941  until  August  1944. 

Progress  to  Date:  Defendant  consented  to 
denaturalization  on  September  3.  1980.  and 
his  certificate  of  naturalization  was  there- 
upon cancelled  by  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan.  OSI's 
Order  to  Show  Cause  in  defendant's  depor- 
tation case  was  filed  in  Immigration  Court 
on  October  30.  1980. 

Defendant  filed  an  appeal  of  the  consent 
judgment  revoking  his  citizenship  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1980.  On  November  18,  1980,  the  Im- 
migration Judge  stayed  proceedings  in  the 
deportation  case  until  defendant's  appeal  of 
the  consent  judgment  is  decided. 

Oral  argument  on  defendant's  appeal  was 
heard  on  October  9,  1981,  in  Cincinnati.  On 
November  3,  1981,  the  Sixth  Circuit  af- 
firmed defendant's  denaturalization,  and  on 
December  11,  1981,  if  also  denied  his  peti- 
tion for  rehearing  en  banc.  On  December  15. 

1981,  OSI  requested  that  the  Immigration 
Court  remove  the  previously-imposed  stay 
on  the  conunencement  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings, and  schedule  hearings  for  March 

1982.  A  decision  on  this  request  is  now  pend- 
ing. 

3.  Artukovic.  Andrija 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit:  Civil  Action  No.  81-7415. 

Date  Filed:  May  9,  1951. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  November  29, 
1899,  Klobuk,  Herzegovina  (now  Yugoslav- 
ia). 

Entry  Date:  July  16,  1948  as  temporary 
visitor  for  pleasure,  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1924.  under  the  name 
Alois  Anich. 

Immigration  Status:  Overstayed  visitor: 
File  No.  A7  095  961. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  Defendant  was 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Nazi  Independent  State  of  Cro- 
atia." In  that  capacity,  he  signed  decrees  au- 
thorizing executions  and  persecution  and 
had  direct  complicity  in  massacres  of  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  Serbs.  Jews,  Gypsies, 
and  others. 

Proffresa  to  Date:  An  order  of  deportation 
has  been  outstanding  against  defendant 
since  1952.  In  1953.  the  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion Appeals  upheld  the  order  and  specifi- 
cally found  that  Artukovic  was  responsible 
for  the  mass  persecution  of  Serbs.  Jews,  and 
others.  In  1959.  however,  defendant  was 
granted  withholding  of  deportation,  pursu- 
ant to  S  243(h)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952,  8  U.S.C.  {  1253(h). 
upon  a  determination  by  an  INS  Special  In- 
quiry Officer  that  defendant's  deportation 
to  Yugoslavia  would  subject  him  to  'physi- 
cal persecution."  Subsequent  attempts  to 
obtain  a  travel  document  for  deportation  to 
some  other  country  were  unsuccessful,  as 
was  an  INS  effort  to  have  the  i  243(h)  stay 
rescinded.  Efforts  made  during  the  1950's  to 
secure  Artukovlc's  extradition  to  Yugoslavia 
were  similarly  unsuccessful. 

In  1978.  Congress  amended  Section  243(h) 
to  make  it  unavailable  to  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  persecution  under  the  Nazi  re- 
gimes of  Europe  (P.L.  95-549.  92  Stat.  2065). 
In  October  1979,  OSI  moved  the  Immigra- 
tion Judge  to  reconsider  the  {  243(h)  order 
withholding  deportation.  In  January  of 
1980.  this  motion  was  denied  for  lack  of  Ju- 
risdiction, upon  a  finding  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Judge  that  Jurisdiction  was  In  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals.  A  motion 
was  filed  with  the  BIA  on  March  7,  1980, 
and  argument  was  heard  by  the  Board  on 
July  23,  1980. 

On  July  1,  1981,  the  BIA  decided  in  OSI's 
favor,  revoking  defendant's  stay  of  deporta- 
tion and  ordering  that  he  be  deported.  The 
board  specifically  ruled  that  defendant  had 
offered  no  new  evidence  sufficient  to  call 
into  question  the  soundness  of  the  BIA's 
1953  determination  that  Artukovic  had  been 
a  leader  in  the  Nazi  puppet  government  in 
Croatia  and  that  he  had,  in  that  capacity, 
participated  in  the  persecution  of  Serbs, 
Jews,  and  others.  Defendant  was  subse- 
quently ordered  to  report  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  in  Los  Ange- 
les on  July  8, 1981  in  order  to  make  final  ar- 
rangements for  his  deportation.  However, 
on  July  1,  1981.  defendant  filed  a  petition 
with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  seeking  a  review  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals. 
Defendant's  deportation  is  now  automatical- 
ly sUyed,  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C.  S  1105(a), 
pending  disposition  of  his  appeal.  Both  par- 
ties have  filed  appellate  briefs,  and  oral  ar- 
gument on  the  appeal  will  be  heard  on  Jan- 
uary 4. 1982,  in  Los  Angeles.  California. 
4.  Paskeviciua,  Mecia  (a/k/a  Mike  Paaker) 
Case  Pending:  U.S.  Immigration  Court. 
Miami,  Florida:  Pile  No.  A7  497  596. 

DaU  Filed:  June  24,  1980  (deportation); 
January  17. 1981  (denaturalization). 

DaU  and  Place  of  Birth:  September  26 
1901,  Ukmerge,  Lithuania. 

Entry  DaU:  June  15.  1950,  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  Septem- 
ber 4.  1962.  Denaturalized,  pursuant  to  a 
consent  Judgment,  on  August  23.  1979  by 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Central  District  of  California. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  While  serving  in 
the  Lithuanian  Security  Police  from  1941  to 
1944.  defendant  participated  in  the  murder, 
beating,  and  extermination  of  Jews  and 
other  Lithuanian  and  Russian  civilians. 

Progress  to  Date:  A  complaint  seeking  the 
revocation  of  defendant's  citizenship  was 
filed  by  the  government  on  January  17, 
1977.  Defendant  subsequently  consented  to 
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a  judgment  revoking  his  citizenship,  and  on 
August  23.  1979.  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Central  District  of  California  (Los  Ange- 
les) revoked  the  defendants  citizenship.  In 
consenting  to  this  Judgment,  defendant  stip- 
ulated that  he  willfully  and  intentionally 
misrepresented  facts  to  U.S.  officials  con- 
cerning his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Lith- 
uanian Security  Police  from  1941  to  1944. 

On  June  24.  1980.  OSI  filed  an  Order  to 
Show  Cause  seeking  defendants  deporta- 
tion. The  Immigration  Judge  ordered  that 
physical  tmd  mental  examinations  of  the  de- 
fendant be  conducted  by  a  court-appointed 
doctor  to  determine  if  defendant  is  compe- 
tent to  stand  trial.  On  December  16.  1980. 
the  Court  found  that  the  defendant  is  men- 
tally incompetent  to  stand  trial.  The  Court 
based  this  determination  on  the  report  of 
the  court-appointed  doctor,  on  other,  sub- 
mitted medical  reports,  and  on  the  Courts 
own  observations  of  the  defendant  on  two 
occasions  in  court.  The  matter  was  there- 
upon adjourned  sine  die.  However,  defend- 
ant must  submit  to  periodic  mental  and 
physical  examinations  to  monitor  his  fitness 
to  stand  trial. 

5.  Detlavs,  Karlis 
Case  Pending:  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals; PUe  No.  A7  925  159. 

DaU  Filed:  Order  to  Show  Cause  filed 
with  the  Immigration  Court.  Baltimore  on 
October  I.  1978. 

DaU  and  Place  of  Birth:  June  27,  1911. 
Latvia. 

Entry  DaU:  December  20,  1950,  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 

Immigration  Status:  Permanent  resident. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  While  serving, 
from  1941  to  1943.  as  a  member  of  the  Latvi- 
an Auxiliary  Security  Police,  defendant  par- 
ticipated in  assaults  upon  and  murders  of 
unarmed  civilians,  primarily  Jews,  in  Latvia. 
From  1943.  defendant  served  in  the  Latvian 
Legion.  In  1950.  when  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  U.S..  defendant  falsely  swore 
that  he  had  not  advocated  or  assisted  In  the 
persecution  of  any  person  because  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

Progress  to  Date:  Exportation  hearings 
were  held  during  January  and  February. 
1979.  At  these  hearings,  defendant  admitted 
that  he  had  concealed  his  service  during  the 
war  in  the  Latvian  Legion.  Evidence  of  per- 
secution waa  presented.  In  February  1980. 
the  Immigration  Judge  ruled  In  favor  of  de- 
fendant, and  refused  to  order  his  deporta- 
tion. The  court  held  that  the  goverrunent 
had  failed  to  prove  by  clear,  convincing,  and 
unequivocal  evidence  that  defendant  had 
engaged  in  persecution.  The  court  further 
found  that  defendant's  admitted  misrepre- 
sentations were  not  "material."  OSI  ap- 
pealed this  decision  to  the  Board  of  Immi- 
gration Appeals,  and  the  appeal  was  argued 
before  the  Board  on  August  4,  1980.  On  Oc- 
tober 15.  1981.  the  BIA  dismissed  OSI's 
appeal,  holding  that  the  government  had 
not  established  the  materiality  of  defend- 
ant's misrepresentations  by  clear,  convinc- 
ing, and  unequivocal  evidence.  Various  pos- 
sible courses  of  action  are  now  under  active 
consideration  by  OSI. 

6.  Kaminskas,  Bronius 

Case  Pending:  Inunigration  Court.  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  File  No.  A6  659  477. 

Date  Filed:  October  13,  1976. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth'  October  15,  1903, 
Kraziai.  Lithuania. 

Entry  Date:  May  7.  1947.  under  the  Act  of 
May  22,  1918,  as  amended. 

Immigration  Status:  Resident  alien. 

Summary  oj  Allegation:  Defendant  partici- 
pated in  the  shooting  of  approximately  200 
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Jews  in  Lithuania  in  August.  1941.  and  in 
the  selection  of  approximately  400  Jews  for 
execution  at  another  location  in  July  or 
August  of  1941. 

Progress  to  Date:  Defendant  was  examined 
by  a  government-appointed  doctor,  who  con- 
cluded that  defendant's  ill  health  precluded 
his  participation  in  deportation  proceedings. 
The  defense  moved  to  dismiss  the  case  on 
the  grounds  of  defendants  incompetency, 
and  OSI  moved  to  adjourn  indefinitely  with 
periodic  monitoring  of  defendant's  condi- 
tion. On  January  30.  1981.  OSI  and  the  de- 
fendant stipulated  that  the  case  be  ad- 
journed sine  die.  and  that  the  defendant 
would  submit  to  periodic  mental  and  physi- 
cal examinations  to  determine  his  fitness  to 
stand  trial.  On  November  25.  1981.  a  govern- 
ment-appointed doctor  again  found  Kamins- 
kas unable  to  stand  trial. 

7.  Hazners,  Vilis 
Case  Pending:  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peals. File  No.  AlO  305  336. 

Date  Filed:  Defendant  was  served  with  an 
Order  to  Show  Cause  on  January  28.  1977. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth-  July  23.  1905. 
Latvia. 

Entry  DaU:  August  23.  1956.  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  as  amended. 
Immigration  Status:  Permanent  resident. 
Summary  of  Allegation:  As  an  officer  in 
the  Latvian  Self  Defense  Group  and  later 
the  Schutzmannschaft,  a  police  organization 
under  German  supervision  and  control,  de- 
fendant directed  and  participated  in  the  ar- 
rests and  beatings  of  Jews,  and  in  their  in- 
terrunent  in  ghettos  at  Riga,  Latvia. 

Progress  to  Date:  Deportation  hearings 
commenced  on  October  25.  1977.  and  contin- 
ued on  various  dates  until  their  conclusion 
on  May  18,  1979.  On  February  27.  1980.  the 
Immigration  Judge  terminated  the  proceed- 
ings, concluding  that  the  government's  evi- 
dence was  insufficient  to  prove  defendant's 
deportablllty.  OBI  appealed  this  decision  to 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  on 
March  5,  1980,  and  oral  argument  before 
the  Board  was  held  on  September  4.  1980. 
On  July  15,  1981,  the  BIA  dismissed  OSI's 
appeal  and  motion  to  reopen,  holding  that 
the  record  did  not  contain  clear,  convincing, 
and  unequivocal  evidence  of  Hazners'  de- 
portability.  Various  possible  courses  of 
action  are  now  under  active  consideration 
by  OSI. 

Fedorenko,  Feodor 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  Immigration  Court. 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Pile  No.  A7  333  468. 

DaU  Filed:  March  5.  1981  (deportation); 
August  15.  1977  (denaturalization). 

DaU  arui  Place  of  Birth-  September  17, 
1907,  Slvasch,  Ukraine. 

Entry  DaU:  November  5,  1949.  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  April  23. 
1970  by  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Haven 
County.  Connecticut.  Citizenship  ordered 
revoked  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  January 
21,  1981.  Denaturalized  by  order  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court,  S.D.  Florida,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
Division,  on  March  11.  1981. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  Defendant  mis- 
represented his  wartime  service  as  an  armed 
guard  at  the  Treblinka  death  camp  in 
Poland  during  the  years  1942-1943.  and  his 
commission  there  of  atrocities  against  pris- 
oners. 

Progress  to  date:  On  August  15,  1977  the 
goverrmient  filed  suit  seeking  defendant's 
denaturalization.  On  July  25.  1978.  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida  entered  judgment  in  favor  of  de- 
fendant, despite  defendant's  admitted  serv- 
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ice  at  Treblinka  and  subsequent  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  wartime  activities. 

On  June  28.  1979.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  reversed.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  District 
Court  had  applied  an  incorrect  test  of  "ma- 
teriality." and  that  applying  the  proper  test 
to  the  evidence  revealed  that  Fedorenko's 
misrepresentations  had  in  fact  been  materi- 
al. The  Court  of  Appeals  further  ruled  that 
the  District  Court  erred  as  a  matter  of  law 
in  concluding  that  it  had  authority  to  enter 
a  judgment  for  defendant  based  upon  "equi- 
table considerations."  The  Court  of  Appeals 
directed  the  District  Court  to  cancel  defend- 
ant's certificate  of  naturalization. 

On  February  29,  1980,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  granted  Fedorenko's  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari,  and  on  October  15.  1980. 
the  Attorney  General  argued  the  case  for 
the  United  States.  On  January  21.  1981,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  7-2  affirmance  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  held  that 
Fedorenko's  citizenship  had  been  illegally 
procured  and  therefore  must  now  be  re- 
voked. The  Court  found  it  unnecessary  to 
decide  how  the  test  of  materiality  applied 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  (the  "Chaunt  test ") 
is  to  be  correctly  interpreted.  Instead,  the 
Court  BJinounced  a  new  test  for  determining 
the  materiality  of  misrepresentations  on  a 
visa  application  (the  Court  of  Appeals  had 
utilized  the  test  applicable  to  misrepresenta- 
tions on  a  petition  for  naturalization),  and  it 
ruled  that  under  this  test.  Fedorenko's  mis- 
representations were  clearly  material.  The 
Court  also  held  that  Section  2(b)  of  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948  (which  prohibit- 
ed the  granting  of  visas  to  persons  who  "as- 
sisted the  enemy  in  persecuting  civiUiansl") 
required  that  visas  be  denied  even  to  indiv- 
duals  who  might  have  "involuntarily"  assist- 
ed the  Nazis  in  persecuting  civilians:  hence, 
the  District  Court's  finding  that  Fedorenko 
acted  involuntarily  was  irrelevant.  Addition- 
ally, the  Court  ruled  that  once  it  is  deter- 
mined that  an  individual's  citizenship  was 
procured  illegally  or  through  misrepresenta- 
tion, courts  have  no  discretion  to  excuse  the 
conduct  and  allow  the  defendant  to  retain 
his  citizenship:  hence,  Fedorenko's  good 
conduct  subsequent  to  entering  the  United 
States  was  irrelevant. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida  subsequently  revoked  the 
order  admitting  Fedorenko  to  citizenship 
and  it  cancelled  his  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion. 

On  March  5,  1981,  OSI  commenced  legal 
proceedings  seeking  Fedorenko's  deporta- 
tion from  the  United  States.  Deportation 
hearings  were  held  on  May  4-5  and  July  7, 
1981.  Both  OSI  and  defense  counsel  have 
completed  presenting  their  respective  cases, 
including  submission  of  materials  pertaining 
to  defendant's  application  for  discretionary 
relief  from  deportation  under  §  244  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. The  decision  is  now  pending  with  the 
Immigration  Court  at  Hartford. 
9.  Laivenieks.  Edgars 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  Immigration  Court. 
San  Diego.  California:  File  No.  All  937  435. 

Date  Filed:  June  2.  1981. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  June  25.  1913. 
Rucava.  Latvia. 

Entry  Date:  March  9.  1960.  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended. 

Immigration  Status:  Permanent  resident 
(citizen  of  Chile). 

Summary  of  Allegation:  Between  July 
1941  and  August  1943.  during  which  time 
Latvia  was  under  the  occupation  and  con- 
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trol  of  Nazi  Germany,  defendant  voluntarily 
served  in  the  Nazi-affiliated  Latvian  securi- 
ty police.  While  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Riga 
Prefecture  and  at  the  Riga  Central  Prison 
in  Riga.  Latvia,  defendant  participated  in 
the  persecution  of  civilians  because  of  their 
race,  religion,  national  origin,  or  political 
opinion:  such  conduct  included  participation 
in  the  beating  and  killing  of  unarmed  in- 
mates. Defendant  was  arrested  in  1946  by 
French  military  authorities  in  Austria  in 
connection  with  these  activities.  He  con- 
cealed and  misrepresented  all  of  the  above 
facts  when  applying  for  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

Progress  to  DaU:  On  June  2.  1981.  OSI 
commenced  legal  proceedings  seeking  Lai- 
penieks'  deportation  from  the  United 
States.  On  June  23.  1981,  a  preliminary 
hearing  was  held  on  OSI's  order  to  show 
cause  in  Immigration  Court  in  San  Diego. 
At  that  hearing,  defendant  denied  the  gov- 
ernment's allegations  of  immigration  fraud 
and  of  participation  in  persecution.  Deposi- 
tions were  taken  In  Latvia  In  November-De- 
cember 1981.  Deportation  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  begin  on  January  26.  1982.  In 
San  Diego. 

10.  Lehmann,  Alexander 

Case  Pending:  U.S.  Immigration  Court, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  File  No.  All  218  851. 

DaU  Filed:  November  23,  1981. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  July  21.  1919.  Za- 
porozhe,  Ukraine. 

Entry  Date:  February  15,  1957,  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953. 

Immigration  Status:  Permanent  resident 
(citizen  of  Germany). 

Summary  of  Allegation:  From  the  fall  of 
1941  until  October  1943.  defendant,  while 
serving  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the  First  Section 
of  the  Ukrainian  Police  at  Zaporozhe. 
Ukraine,  personally  ordered  and  assisted  in 
the  persecution  and  killing  of  hundreds  of 
unarmed  Jewish  civilians  in  and  around  Za- 
porozhe. Defendant's  wairtime  activities  in- 
cluded his  ordering,  directing,  and  partici- 
pating in  the  mass  execution  by  rifle  fire  of 
between  300  and  350  Jewish  men.  women, 
and  children  in  the  spring  of  1942  at  a 
trench  near  the  Baranov  Stadium  in  Zapor- 
ozhe. Defendant  concealed  and  misrepre- 
sented all  of  these  facts  when  applying  for 
entry  into  the  United  States. 

Progress  to  Date:  On  November  23.  1981. 
OSI  commenced  legal  proceedings  seeking 
Lehmann's  deportation  from  the  United 
States.  On  Decemt>er  9.  1981,  a  preliminary 
hearing  was  held  In  Immigration  Court  in 
Cleveland  on  OSI's  order  to  show  cause. 

III.  FINAL  DENATURALIZATION  JUDClfENT 
SECURED 

1.  Von  Bolschunng.  Otto  Albrecht  Alfred 

Case  FiUd:  U.S.  District  Court.  Eastern 
District  of  California:  Civil  Action  No.  81- 
308  MLS. 

DaU  Filed  May  27,  1981. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  Octot)er  15.  1909. 
Schoenbruck.  Germany. 

Entry  Date:  February  1954,  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended. 

Immigration  Status:  Naturalized  April  6. 
1959  by  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  Denaturalized,  pursu- 
ant to  a  consent  judgment,  on  December  22. 
1981  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  California. 

Sur  nary  of  Allegation:  When  applying 
for  naturalization,  defendant  concealed  and 
willfully  misrepresented  his  meml)ership  in 
the  German  Nazi  Party  and  his  role  as  an 
officer  in  the  Allgemeine  SS  (where  he  ulti- 
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mately  rose  to  the  rank  of  Hauptsturm- 
fuhrer)  and  in  the  SD  (the  security  ser\ice 
ol  the  SS)  from  1934  until  at  least  1941. 
While  serving  in  the  SS  and  SD.  defendant 
devised  and  advocated  sp>ecific  proposals  for 
executing  the  SD's  program  of  persecution 
and  forced  emigration  of  Jews  from  areas 
under  Nazi  control.  From  at  least  1937  until 
1939.  defendant  served  in  the  "Jewish  Af- 
fairs "  office  of  the  SD  (Office  II  112).  where 
he  provided  information  and  advice  to  offi- 
cials of  that  office,  including  Adolf  Eich- 
mann.  on  Jewish  organizations  and  on 
forced  emigration  of  Jews.  In  1940-41.  de- 
fendant served  as  head  of  the  SD  in  Roma- 
nia, where  he  encouraged  and  aided  the  fas- 
cist "Iron  Guard  "  movement  in  its  anti-Se- 
mitic program  of  January  1941  and  in  other 
acts  of  persecution. 

Progress  to  DaU:  On  December  22.  1981. 
von  Bolschwing  voluntarily  surrendered  his 
United  States  citizenship,  admitting  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Nati  Party,  the 
SS.  and  the  SD  prior  to  and  during  World 
War  II.  Under  the  terms  of  a  consent  judg- 
ment entered  on  December  22  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
California,  von  Bolschwing  must  submit  to 
annual  examinations  by  a  court-appointed 
doctor.  Pursuant  to  the  consent  judgment, 
the  government  has  agreed  to  refrain  from 
instituting  deportation  proceedings  so  long 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  that  doctor,  the  pro- 
gressive neurological  disease  from  which 
von  Bolschwing  now  suffers  persists. 

See  also  the  case  digests  for:  Paskevicius, 
Mecis:  Osidach,  Wolodymlr;  and  Fedorenko, 
Feodor. 

IV.  CASES  NO  LONGER  ACTIVE 

1.  Osidach  Wolodymir 

Case  Tried  Before:  U.S.  District  Court. 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania:  Civil 
Action  No.  79-4212. 

DaU  Filed  November  20.  1979. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  July  12,  1904. 
Wetlina.  Calicia.  Poland. 

Entry  Date:  July  29.  1949.  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  of  1948. 

Immigration  History:  Naturalized  August 
7.  1963  by  U.S.  District  Court.  E.D.Pa.  Citi- 
zenship ordered  revoked  by  U.S.  District 
Court.  E.D.  Pennsylvania,  on  March  17, 
1981. 

Summary  of  Allegation:  When  applying 
for  entry  Into  the  United  States  and  for  nat- 
uralization, defendant  concealed  his  war- 
time service  as  Commandant  in  the  Ukraini- 
an Police  in  Rawa-Ruska.  Ukraine,  and  his 
involvement  in  the  persecution  and  murder 
of  unarmed  Jewish  civilians  (specifically,  his 
participation,  directly  and  through  subordi- 
nates, in  the  roundup  and  transport  to  ex- 
termination sites  of  Jewish  civilians  residing 
in  Rawa-Ruska). 

Litigation  History:  Trial  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  before  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
September  and  October  of  1980.  On  March 
17.  1981.  the  Court  entered  judgment  for 
OSI  and  ordered  that  defendent's  citizen- 
ship be  revoked.  The  Court  found  that  Osi- 
dach had  taken  an  active  part  in  persecu- 
tion and  thus  had  illegally  procured  his  U.S. 
citizenship.  On  May  12.  1981.  defendant 
filed  a  notice  of  appeal  of  the  denaturaliza- 
tion order  with  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  (Docket  No.  81-1956).  However,  de- 
fendent  died  on  May  26.  1981.  before  that 
appeal  could  be  heard.  On  July  6,  1981.  OSI 
filed  a  motion  requesting  that  defendant's 
appeal  be  dismissed  on  the  grounds  of  moot- 
ness.  On  July  22.  1981.  that  motion  was 
granted.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February  22.  1982) 


March  3,  1982 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Al- 
FONSE  M.  D'Ahato,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  Judge  of  all  the 
Earth,  to  whom  all  are  accountable 
and  before  whom  all  will  stand  for  ul- 
timate Judgment,  we  pray  for  Thy  spe- 
cial grace  this  day.  The  responsibility 
which  the  Senate  faces  is  one  which 
none  enjoys  and  all  will  find  difficult. 

We  come  to  this  hour  as  fallible  men 
and  women,  all  profoundly  aware  of 
inadequacy,  but  committed  to  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  sensitive  matter.  We 
pray  that  the  light  and  truth  of  God 
will  infuse  this  place  today.  Thou  hast 
promised,  "If  anyone  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  freely  and 
upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him."  (James  1:  5)  In  humility  we 
come  to  Thee  and  ask  for  transcend- 
ent wisdom.  In  confidence  and  trust 
we  look  to  Thee,  that  out  of  these  de- 
liberations will  come  Justice  with 
mercy  and  compassion.  In  the  name  of 
Him  who  is  perfect  Justice  and  unlim- 
ited compassion.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thx7rmoni>). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESIDEirr  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Waahington.  D.C.,  March  3,  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Alponse  M. 
D'Amato,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  thereupon  assumed 
the  Chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


(     THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR 
MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who  has  a  special 
order  this  morning,  wishes  his  time 
under  the  standing  order  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  account.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  or  the  expira- 
tion of  their  time  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  the  time  allocated 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
on  special  order  be  extended  by  10 
minutes,  being  the  time  allocated  to 
him  regularly  under  the  standing 
order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
means,  of  course,  that  Senator  Byrd 
will  have  for  his  own  account  the  15 
minutes  on  special  order  and  the  10 
minutes  under  the  standing  order, 
making  a  total  of  25  minutes.  As  I 
have  indicated  to  the  minority  leader 
previously,  if  he  requires  additional 
time,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  him  addi- 
tional time  off  the  special  order  in  my 
favor. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—SENATE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 142 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  minority  leader, 
who  is  necessarily  absent  from  the 
floor  at  this  moment  attending  an  offi- 
cial meeting.  He  has  cleared  this  unan- 
imous-consent request  which  I  shall 
put  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business  today,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  442,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 142,  concerning  the  proclamation 


of  Afghanistan  Day,  and  that  the  vote 
thereon  in  respect  to  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  resolution  occur  at  1:10 
p.m.  today;  and  that  no  other  amend- 
ment, motion,  point  of  order,  appeal, 
other  procedure  or  further  debate  be 
in  order  after  1:10  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  se- 
quence of  events  for  today  will  be  the 
recognition  of  Senators  on  special 
order,  then  the  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  25  min- 
utes, under  the  order  granted  this 
morning,  and  perhaps  longer,  if  he  re- 
quires additional  time. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  time  allo- 
cated to  Senators  as  described,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  past  12  noon,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  10 
minutes  each. 

After  the  expiration  of  time  for  the 
trsmsaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 142,  the  Afghanistan  Day  resolu- 
tion, which  will  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  all  its  aspects  as  they  might 
occur  until  1:10  p.m.,  at  which  time  a 
vote  in  respect  to  the  final  disposition 
of  this  measure  will  occur,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  motions,  points  of 
order,  appeals,  or  debate. 

At  1:10  p.m.,  the  vote  will  occur, 
either  by  voice  vote  or  by  rollcall  vote, 
depending  on  the  wishes  of  the  Senate 
in  that  respect. 

After  the  disposition  of  that  vote 
and  at  1:30  p.m.,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  proceed  to  consideration  of  the  Wil- 
liams resolution  and  to  obtain  the  at- 
tendance of  a  quorum  of  Senators  for 
the  purpose  of  debate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  majority 
leader  that  rule  XII,  paragraph  4  must 
be  waived. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  provisions  of  that 
rule  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  need  for  any  time  under 
the  standing  order.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  if  there  is  any  time  re- 
maining, it  be  reserved  and  assigned  to 
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the  minority  leader  under  the  condi- 
tions prtjcribed  earlier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
will  be  recognized  in  my  own  right 
subsequently,  so  I  will  wait  for  that. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Permsylvania  is  to  be  recog- 
nized under  a  standing  order,  but  I  ask 
if  I  might  yield  temporarily  from  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  leader  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  has  just  a  short  point  he  would 
like  to  make. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader. 


The  United  States  remains  the  sole 
industrialized  democracy  not  to  have 
ratified  this  convention.  Since  1948. 
when  it  was  first  introduced,  85  na- 
tions have  signed  and  ratified  the  con- 
vention. I  respectfully  request  that  my 
colleagues  ratify  this  convention, 
thereby  acknowledging  that  the  right 
to  life  exists  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  worldwide. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  ti»e  Member  on  the  floor. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  UFE— AN  UN- 
ALIENABLE RIGHT  WORLD- 
WIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  has  been  granted 
an  audience  with  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

As  reported  by  the  Washington  Post 
on  February  22.  the  topic  of  their 
meeting  will  be  worldwide  human 
rights  issues  affecting  blacks. 

Senators  may  remember  Reverend 
Jackson  as  an  associate  of  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  He  is  now  copas- 
tor  of  the  Fellowship  Missionary  Bap- 
tist Church  on  Chicago's  South  Side, 
and  is  still  active  in  civil  rights. 

Explaining  his  interest  in  meeting 
with  the  Pope.  Reverend  Jackson  de- 
clared: 

As  the  tension  builds  toward  military  con- 
flicts, the  moral  forces  of  the  world  must 
make  themselves  available  and  visible  to 
mitigate  the  misery. 

I  could  not  agree  with  Reverend 
Jackson  more.  We  in  the  United 
States,  the  "land  of  the  free,"  have  a 
special  obligation  to  the  world's  op- 
pressed. In  the  spirit  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  are  all  enti- 
tled to  certain  unalienable  rights, 
among  them  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

The  International  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide  addresses  the  first 
of  these  rights,  the  right  to  life.  It  de- 
clares mass  murder  of  a  racial,  reli- 
gious, ethnical,  or  national  group  an 
international  crime. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  initial  agreement  entered  into.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time  of 
the  minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ROBERT  LOWE  KUNZIG 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  mark  the  passing  of  a  distin- 
guished American,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Lowe  Kunzig.  who  served  this 
Nation  in  the  judicial,  legislative,  and 
executive  branches,  and  who  passed 
away  on  February  23,  1982. 

A  week  ago  today,  his  memorial  fu- 
neral services  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  he  was  interred  later  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  was  bom 
on  October  31,  1918. 

Judge  Kunzig.  a  distinguished  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  his  passing, 
served  with  enormous  distinction  not 
only  in  the  judicial  branch,  but  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  as 
well. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  family  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  during  1964,  1965,  and 
1966,  when  he  served  as  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Scott,  Senator  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Bob  Kunzig  left  two  wonderful  chil- 
dren, a  great  many  friends,  and  a  host 
of  admirers  who  recognized  the  tre- 
mendous service  he  had  performed  for 
his  country. 

He  achieved  academic  distinction  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1939. 
He  also  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Permsylvania.  in 
1942.  and  then  went  on  to  serve  as  a 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was  an 
executive  officer  in  a  top  secret  War 
Department  program  aimed  at  democ- 
ratizing postwar  Germany,  and  later 
served  as  a  prosecutor  of  the  famed 
Buchenwald  war  crimes  case,  which  in- 


cluded the  notorious  Ilse  Koch  of 
"human  skin  for  lampshades"  infamy. 
For  his  outstanding  record.  Bob 
Kunzig  was  later  awarded  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal,  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  for  meritorious  service. 

He  returned  to  the  practice  of  law 
and  served  as  a  deputy  attorney  gener- 
al of  Pennsylvania  from  1948  through 
1953.  during  which  time  he  conducted 
the  prosecution  of  the  famous  case  of 
Chief  Magistrate  O'Malley  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Prom  1953  to  1954.  Bob  Kunzig 
served  as  congressional  committee 
counsel,  and  then  became  legal  adviser 
to  the  Chairman  and  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
from  1955  through  1958.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States. 

Later  in  his  career,  in  1962,  Bob 
Kunzig  was  a  candidate  for  attorney 
general  of  Minnesota  and  lost  in  that 
election  to  later  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale. 

Judge  Kunzig  then  served  as  admin- 
istrative Assistant  and  legal  adviser  to 
Senator  Scott,  from  1963  to  1967.  at 
which  time  he  became  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  General  State  Authority  of 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  Gov.  Raymond  Shafer. 

In  1969.  President  Nixon  appointed 
Bob  Kunzig  as  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  In 
1972,  he  became  a  Federal  judge  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  his  commis- 
sion being  dated  January  3.  1972.  and 
assumed  that  post  on  January  17. 
1972.  He  served  on  that  court  with 
great  distinction  for  the  past  10  years. 

Testimonials  to  his  legal  scholarship 
and  ability  are  to  be  found  in  the  nu- 
merous court  opinions  he  authored  in 
that  capacity.  Judge  Kimzig  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time,  visiting  various 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  in  the  United 
States,  and  made  a  remarkable  contri- 
bution to  the  judicial  Icnowledge  of 
this  Nation. 

At  his  funeral  services  a  week  ago 
today,  there  was  a  unique  assembly  of 
dignitaries  of  the  highest  rank  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  large  group 
of  young  people  who  had  been  his  law 
clerks  and  who  had  known  him.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  15  years,  he  had 
opened  his  house  to  many  young 
people  who  had  lived  with  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  professional  ca- 
reers in  this  city.  He  had  been  a 
mentor  to  many,  and  I  think  he  has 
left  many  disciples. 

I  came  to  know  Judge  Kunzig  very 
closely  when,  in  1965.  he  graciously 
consented  to  be  the  campaign  manag- 
er of  my  first  campaign  for  the  office 
of  district  attorney  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Largely  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts,  a  very  significant  election  was 
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won  in  that  year  against  substantial 
odds,  given  the  practical  handicaps  of 
a  Republican  candidacy  in  a  strongly 
Democratic  city. 

I  had  come  to  know  Bob  Kunzig  over 
the  course  of  the  past  17  years,  and  I 
want  to  note  his  passing  as  a  moment 
of  sadness  for  this  city,  which  was  his 
adopted  home,  for  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  his  native  State,  and  for 
the  entire  Nation. 


SOVIET  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  upon  a  matter 
which  I  believe  requires  significant  at- 
tention from  this  body,  relating  to  the 
proposed  natural  gas  pipeline  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Western  Europe. 

I  speak  today  in  firm  opposition  to 
that  pipeline,  and  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  jointly 
undertake  everything  within  our 
power  to  stop  the  construction  of  that 
pipeline.  I  say  this  because,  in  my 
judgment,  if  the  pipeline  is  completed 
it  will  materially  weaken  the  United 
States  in  the  continuing  controversy 
and  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  present  time  Western  Europe 
derives,  as  I  understand  it.  some  15 
percent  of  the  fuel  source  of  natural 
gas  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
the  completion  of  that  pipeline  that 
supply  will  be  doubled  to  some  30  per- 
cent. 

While  we  all  hope  and  fervently 
pray  that  peaceful  relations  will  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  nations  on  this 
Earth,  none  can  deny  the  tremendous 
potential  for  controversy  and  conflict 
which  exists  between  the  United 
States  suid  the  Soviet  Union.  At  a  time 
when  we  have  appropriated  $199.7  bil- 
lion for  the  defense  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  submitted  a  pro- 
posed defense  budget  in  the  range  of 
$233  billion,  it  is  my  thought  that  we 
should  not  fail  to  take  any  action 
which  would  strengthen  our  Nation 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  completes  the 
pipeline,  they  will  have  enormous  ad- 
ditional economic  strength  which  over 
the  course  of  the  next  decade,  the 
next  generation,  and  perhaps  the  next 
century  could  be  decisive  in  the  bal- 
ance of  economic  power  or  in  the  bal- 
ance of  military  potential.  So  it  is  to- 
tally inconsistent  in  my  view  for  us  to 
be  spending  the  kind  of  money  we  are 
on  military  buildup  and  at  the  same 
time  sit  by  and  not  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  stop  the  construc- 
tion of  the  natural  gas  pipeline. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  recess, 
I  visited  the  Minuteman  missile  base 
in  Grand  Pork.s,  N.  Dak.,  as  a  means  of 
seeing  firsthand  the  potential  of  these 


missiles  as  they  related  to  the  MX.  I 
visited  the  Strategic  Air  Command  in 
Omaha  to  see  our  state  of  readiness  in 
terms  of _  nuclear  deterrence  and  later 
visited  trie  Air  Force  and  industrial  re- 
search establishment  in  Los  Angeles  to 
observe  what  is  being  done  in  the  sat- 
ellite field.  I  came  away  from  that 
brief  sojourn  enormously  impressed 
with  the  efforts  which  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment is  making. 

I  undertook  that  brief  trip  to  be 
better  prepared  to  evaluate  the  cur- 
rent requests  for  budget  allocations  in 
excess  ol  $200  billion  which  as  I  have 
already  noted  have  been  submitted  by 
the  administration.  It  reinforced  my 
belief  that  we  do  nothing  less  than  our 
utmost  to  stop  the  Soviet  Union  from 
completing  the  construction  of  the 
natural  gas  pipeline. 

I  am  aware  of  the  controversy  on 
this  issue  which  has  been  reported  in 
some  detail  in  the  national  press. 
While  I  do  understand  the  interest  of 
the  Western  European  nations  in 
having  this  pipeline  built,  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  many  controversies 
which  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  European  nations, 
having  observed  them  while  attending 
meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly. Although  we  have  a  mutual  inter- 
est in  defending  against  the  possibility 
of  Soviet  aggression  it  is  my  judgment 
that  inevitably  there  will  be  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  European  nations  and, 
notwithstanding  their  eagerness  to 
have  this  pipeline  built,  my  judgment 
is  that  we  should  nevertheless  resist 
its  construction.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
interests  which  will  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  debated  with  our  Western 
European  allies.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
an  accommodation  but  as  things  stand 
at  the  present  time  it  is  my  firm  view 
that  we  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  stop  the  construction  of 
the  gas  pipeline. 

The  essence  of  the  comments  which 
I  have  made  today  I  transmitted  by 
letter  to  President  Reagan  last  Friday, 
February  26,  1982.  At  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  letter  to 
President  Reagan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


I  U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  DC,  February  26,  1982. 
The  Presitlent. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  President:  I  respectfully  urge 
you  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  pre- 
vent construction  of  the  proposed  natural 
gas  pipeline  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  West- 
ern Europe  because  it  would  jeopardize 
basic  U.S.  Interests. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  must  commit 


a  major  portion  of  its  budget  to  combatting 
the  Soviet  threat,  we  cannot  tolerate  a  pipe- 
line which  would  inevitably  increase  Soviet 
strength.  Last  year,  I— and  a  majority  of  the 
Congress— supported  your  proposal  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  to  $199.7  billion  de- 
spite the  detrimental  etfect  on  important 
social  programs.  This  year,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  being  asked  to  approve  further  in- 
creases despite  projections  of  a  huge  deficit. 
If  increased  defense  spending  is  to  improve 
our  relative  military  strength,  then  we 
cannot  simultaneously  permit  construction 
of  the  pipeline. 

The  pipeline  might  undermine  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  and  could  help  finance  the 
Soviet  military  build-up.  The  pipeline  would 
encourage  a  rapprochement  between 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  create  Euro- 
pean dependency  on  Soviet  energy,  and  sub- 
ject those  countries  to  "energy  blackmail." 
Further,  income  from  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  will  increase  the  financial  resources 
which  the  Soviet  Union  would  devote  to 
weapons.  Indeed,  the  estimated  earnings  of 
$10  billion  per  year  would  increase  hard  cur- 
rency reserves  which  the  Soviets  could  use 
to  purchase  Western  technology  with  mili- 
tary applications.  This  added  income  would 
also  relieve  the  burden  which  extremely 
high  defense  expenditures  presently  place 
on  the  Soviet  economy. 

During  the  recent  Congressional  recess,  I 
toured  the  missile  base  at  Grand  Porks. 
North  Dakota,  visited  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  in  Omaha,  and  received  briefings 
in  Los  Angeles  on  our  space  programs  from 
the  Air  Porce  Space  Division,  TRW  and 
Rockwell  International.  I  was  extremely  im- 
pressed by  efforts  and  plans  to  improve  our 
strategic  posture,  but  I  also  became  more 
fully  aware  of  recent  Soviet  achievements  in 
modernizing  their  weapons  technology. 
Completion  of  the  pipline  could  compound 
our  problem. 

I  know  the  Administration  has  opposed 
construction  of  the  pipeline.  My  trip  con- 
vinced me,  however,  that  the  pipeline  is  suf- 
ficiently inimical  to  U.S.  security  interests 
to  require  greater  efforts  to  halt  it.  Since 
our  NATO  allies  have  so  far  ignored  our  ar- 
guments, I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  demonstrate  its  resolve  to  take  active 
steps  to  oppose  the  pipeline. 

I  would  urge  the  Administration  to  offer 
concrete  assistance  to  help  our  European 
allies  meet  their  energy  needs  with  substi- 
tutes for  Soviet  gas,  such  as  nuclear  p>ower 
and  coal  which  the  United  States  can  pro- 
vide. For  example,  improved  loading  facili- 
ties at  U.S.  ports  could  vastly  increase  the 
amount  of  coal  available  to  European  allies. 
Our  national  policy  permitting  foreign  im- 
ports of  products  such  as  steel  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  industry  may  require  re- 
examination. The  United  States  may  also  be 
forced  to  consider  restricting  technology 
transfers  to  European  countries  if  they  pro- 
ceed with  the  pipeline.  Certainly  we  cannot 
risk  the  possibility  of  the  Soviet  government 
using  profits  from  the  pipeline  to  buy  U.S. 
technology  from  our  European  allies. 

I  am  aware  of  the  contrary  views  of  our 
NATO  allies  on  this  subject.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  last  year,  I 
personally  observed  our  NATO  allies  dis- 
agreeing with  the  United  States  foreign 
policy.  While  we  share  with  our  European 
allies  a  commh  heritage  and  many  mutual 
interests,  there  are  significant  differences 
dividing  us.  The  disagreements  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  pipeline,  but  also  include  the  lo- 
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cation  of  missiles  in  Europe,  policy  toward 
the  Middle  East  and  Israel,  and  the  sale  of 
nuclear  technology  to  Third  World  Coun- 
tries. In  my  view,  however,  these  differences 
can  be  accommodated  through  negotiated 
agreements.  Maintaining  an  effective  alli- 
ance simply  does  not  require  the  U.S.  to 
forego  basic  interests  because  of  European 
disagreement. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  natural  gas 
pipeline  threatens  our  basic  national  inter- 
ests and  therefore  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment should  tenaciously  resist  develop- 
ment of  the  pipeline. 
Sincerely. 

Arlen  Specter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senate  for  this  time  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


VERMONT  TOWN  MEETINGS  RE 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day was  a  tremendous  day  in  the  State 
of  Vermont.  I  realize  that  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  Senators  to  stand  and  speak 
of  their  home  States  with  a  little  bit  of 
parochial  pride,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  I  am  doing  today.  But  it  is  a  pa- 
rochial pride  in  something  that  ex- 
tends beyond  the  borders  of  my  own 
State. 

I  have  said  that  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  in  my  life,  perhaps  the 
proudest  moment  in  my  life,  was  when 
I  came  onto  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  January  1975  to  be  sworn  in 
as  a  Senator  from  Vermont,  to  realize 
that  I  had  attained  a  dream  I  had 
from  childhood  to  represent  by  own 
State  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  be  one  of 
the  Vermonters  who  could  speak  for 
our  State  in  this  Chamber. 

The  pride  I  feel  today  for  the  ac- 
tions of  Vermont  in  its  town  meetings 
yesterday  certainly  equals  the  pride  I 
felt  the  day  I  was  sworn  in.  It  is  that 
strong  a  feeling. 

I  have  for  years  spoken  throughout 
the  State  of  Vermont  of  the  dangers 
of  the  buildup  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  two  superpowers. 

My  fellow  Vermonters  have  heard 
my  voice,  and  others  who  share  my 
deep  concern,  and  now  in  a  grassroots 
effort  have  carried  out  something  that 
began  in  last  year's  town  meeting.  At 
last  year's  town  meeting  in  less  than 
20  towns,  resolutions  asking  for  a 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  were  ap- 
proved—not unilateral  disarmament 
but  a  bilateral  freeze  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Yesterday  a  similar  resolution  was 
before  180  Vermont  communities,  and 
these  Vermont  communities  voted  to 
supi)ort  an  immediate  freeze  on  the 
manufacture,  testing,  and  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  missiles 
and  bombers  that  deliver  these  weap- 
ons. 

It  is  to  be  done  following  a  bilateral 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 


The  vast  majority  of  Vermont  com- 
munities voted  for  that  resolution, 
often  by  overwhelming  margins  and  in 
some  instances  unanimously. 

I  think  this  is  especially  significant, 
Mr.  President,  because  the  Vermont 
town  meeting  is  the  perfect  example 
of  participatory  democracy  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  beautiful  State 
of  Vermont  everything  comes  to  a  halt 
on  town  meeting  day.  We  go  to  our  in- 
dividual town  meetings  and  we  discuss 
everything  from  whether  we  will 
repair  a  bridge  in  the  town  to  what 
the  school  budget  will  be  to  medical 
care— issues  all  across  the  spectrum. 

But  in  180  towns  yesterday  we  dis- 
cussed the  issue  that  is  the  ultimate 
issue  facing  the  peoples  of  the  world 
today,  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  the  superpowers  get  a  grip  on 
this  question  of  nuclear  weapons, 
unless  we  move  to  a  bilateral  reduction 
of  nuclear  weapons,  we  face  such  a 
holocaust. 

If  we  go  on  to  the  next  generations 
of  nuclear  weapons,  generations  of  nu- 
clear weapons  that  will  put  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  on 
a  hair-trigger  readiness,  then  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  accidental  nuclear  war 
becomes  a  probability. 

If  we  go  to  those  next  generations, 
with  all  the  tensions  that  we  have 
today  in  the  world,  and  with  the  possi- 
bility of  other  countries,  far  less  stable 
countries,  getting  nuclear  weapons, 
then  I  say  we  will  have  a  nuclear  war 
in  this  century.  We  will  have  one  not 
necessarily  because  someone  wants  it, 
but  because  we  will  do  it  by  accident, 
by  fate,  whatever,  but  we  will  have  it. 

There  will  not  be  an  awful  lot  of 
people  left  afterward  to  determine 
who  caused  it.  who  was  at  fault. 

Now,  that  is  the  concern  that  we 
Vermonters  have,  too.  We  are  a  care- 
ful and  a  cautious  people  in  Vermont. 
We  are  a  conservative  State  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word.  Vermonters  do  not 
make  major  decisions  like  this  without 
thinking  them  through  very  carefully, 
very  cautiously. 

So  I  think  the  United  States  should 
and  will  look  at  what  we  did  in  Ver- 
mont yesterday.  They  will  look  at  the 
deep,  impassioned  feelings  about  nu- 
clear war,  and  the  fact  that  these 
towns  have  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
some  kind  of  a  halt  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

By  and  large,  we  are  very  conserva- 
tive, we  have  very  Republican  towns, 
but  that  goes  almost  without  saying  in 
our  State. 

We  have  looked  at  this  issue,  juid  I 
have  heard  the  concern  expressed 
from  schoolchildren,  young  school- 
children, who  ask  me  what  kirtd  of  life 
they  would  have  when  they  grow  up, 
to  senior  citizens  who  tell  me  of  their 


concern,  their  fear,  that  we  may  face  a 
nuclear  war  in  this  century.  They  say 
maybe  they  will  no  longer  be  here 
when  it  happens,  but  their  grandchil- 
dren will  be,  their  children  and  grand- 
children will  be,  and  they  are  con- 
cerned for  the  life  we  are  preparing 
for  them.  That  is  the  issue  that  came 
down  in  the  little  towns  of  Vermont 
yesterday. 

People  went  through  the  snow,  went 
to  debate  and  argue  this  issue. 

My  wife  and  I  shared  this  concern  as 
did  our  family.  It  was  a  concern  that 
kept  the  telephone  lines  busy  to  my 
home  all  last  night  as  people  from  all 
over  the  State,  who  were  happy  to  see 
the  results,  phoned.  I  feel  it  is  a  per- 
sonal vindication  for  the  positions  I 
took  in  my  own  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion when  I  had  to  campaign  against 
people  who  took  the  strong  position 
that  we  should  not  be  talking  about 
nuclear  arms  limitation. 

I  intend  to  pass  on  to  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  and  President  Reagan  the 
results  of  these  votes.  I  will  make  a 
report,  a  longer  report,  for  the  Senate 
about  this.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Vermont  town  meeting  nucle- 
ar freeze  resolution  totals,  as  of  March 
3,  1982,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Vermont  town  meeting  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  totals  as  of  Mar.  3.  1982 

Voted  "yes"  1981  only 14 

Voted  "yes"  1982  only 156 

Voted  "yes"  1981  and  1982 4 

Total  "Yes"  both  years 174 

Voted  "No"  tabled  1981 0 

Voted  "No"  1982 21 

Tabled  1982 11 

Total  "No",  Ubled  both  years...         32 

Did  not  vote  on  resolution 33 

Report  not  available 7 

Total  towns  on  sec.  State  list ....        246 

Mr.  LEAHY.  But  I  would  also  make 
a  further  report  to  the  President  be- 
cause I  have  talked  with  President 
Reagan  about  this  issue.  He  has  told 
me  he  supports  and  hopes  for  a  drastic 
reduction  in  nuclear  weapons  world- 
wide. I  believe  President  Reagan  is  ab- 
solutely sincere  in  that  position.  I  do 
not  think  any  person  could  occupy  the 
Oval  Office  at  any  time,  regardless  of 
political  ideology,  without  realizing 
the  enormous  and  going  stakes  of  nu- 
clear arms  limitation  efforts. 

I  feel  the  President  feels  as  the 
people  in  Vermont  do,  that  we  have  to 
get  this  nuclear  question  under  con- 
trol. If  we  do  not  we  are  going  to  de- 
stroy ourselves. 
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I  have  said  over  and  over  again  that 
I  have  three  children  who  will  live 
most  of  their  lives  in  the  next  century, 
if  we  have  a  next  century  and.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  issue  is  just  that 
great.  We  can  determine,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  deter- 
mine, within  the  next  few  years 
whether  we  will  have  a  next  century.  I 
think  we  have  the  will,  I  think  we 
have  the  desire  to  avoid  Armageddon. 

There  is  mutual  suspicion  on  both 
sides,  of  course.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  go  to  some  kind  of  unilateral 
disarmament,  by  any  means.  It  is 
through  a  bilateral  effort,  with  a  veri- 
fiable treaty,  that  we  must  bring  about 
reductions,  significant  reductions,  in 
nuclear  weapons.  If  we  continue  to 
build  our  nuclear  stockpiles  we  cannot 
avoid  the  ultimate  result— they  will  be 
used.  Today,  when  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  our  arsenal  or 
the  Soviet  arsenal  could  destroy  the 
world,  we  have  to  consider  how  enor- 
mous the  stakes  have  become. 

I  might  just  close  by  talking  about 
one  little  town  in  Vermont,  the  little 
town  of  West  Windsor,  a  beautiful, 
lovely  little  town.  It  passed  this  freeze 
on  a  unanimous  voice  vote.  Once  they 
passed  it,  the  120  residents  rose  to 
their  feet  spontaneously  and  sang 
"America,  My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee." 

It  is  their  pride  in  America  and  their 
pride  in  Vermont  that  stirs  me  to  rise 
and  make  this  report  to  the  Senate 
today. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield  briefly? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  yield,  but  my  time  may  be  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  time  remaining. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  on  describing  what  is 
just  about  the  most  important  issue 
confronting  the  country  today.  The 
way  we  are  going,  as  the  Senator  so 
eloquently  said,  means  that  a  nuclear 
war  could  be  inevitable  within  the 
next  10  or  15  years. 

I  hope  the  Senator  has  had  a  chance 
to  read  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  in  early  February  by 
Jonathon  Schell.  They  were  magnifi- 
cent articles.  I  think  they  were  some 
of  the  most  disturbing  and  thoughtful 
articles  on  the  nuclear  threat  that  I 
have  ever  read. 

It  is  particularly  timely  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  brought 
this  to  our  attention  in  view  of  the 
proposal  by  the  administration,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  we  increase  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  by  17,000 
which,  of  course,  would  give  us  an  ar- 
senal far  beyond  imagination.  We  al- 
ready have  a  phenomenally  big  nucle- 
ar arsenal. 


So  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  this  issue  which  has 
been  neglected  too  much,  and  certain- 
ly demands  far  greater  attention  on 
our  part. 

I  expect  myself  in  the  future  to  be 
commenting  on  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  excellent 
remarks. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The 
articles  he  speaks  of  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  are  excellent.  I  have 
had  more  letters,  I  think,  referring  to 
them  than  just  about  any  articles  I 
have  read,  and  I  know  of  the  strong 
commitment  to  this  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  lead- 
ership role  he  has  played  long  before  I 
have  ever  been  in  the  Senate,  and  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  his  remarks. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  allotted  the  time  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Baker.  It  was  our  un- 
derstanding on  yesterday  that  he 
would  secure  that  order  for  my  usage. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  going  to  address  the 
Senate  for  the  48th  time  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Today  I  shall  speak  specifically  with 
regard  to  the  period  1829  to  1833,  the 
time  when  the  Senate  comes  of  age. 

THE  SENATE  COMES  OF  AGE:   1829-1833 

Mr.  President,  with  the  election  of 
Andrew  Jackson  in  1828,  a  new  era 
dawned  in  this  nation.  Historian 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  has  labeled  it 
the  "Age  of  Jackson."  Others  have 
called  it  the  "Age  of  the  People."  But, 
for  our  purposes,  we  may  well  ent-tle 
this  era,  as  I  said,  "The  Coming  of  Age 
of  the  Senate."  It  was  during  these 


years,  crowded  with  so  many  monu- 
mentally important  issues,  which  saw 
the  incomparable  lions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Senate,  Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoun  and  Benton  striding  through 
the  chamber,  that  the  Senate  became 
the  principal  forum  and  battleground 
for  the  questions  confronting  the 
nation.  As  issue  after  issue  came  to  the 
fore,  all  eyes  focused  on  the  beautiful 
old  Senate  chamber  down  the  hall 
from  where  I  speak  today. 

The  "Virginia  Dynasty"  and  the  cus- 
tomary line  of  succession  from  secre- 
tary of  state  to  president  died  on  the 
day  that  the  expended  electorate  ele- 
vated to  the  presidency  a  Tennessee 
military  hero  who  had  never  served  in 
the  cabinet,  never  distinguished  him- 
self in  Congress,  though  he  had  been 
both  a  representative  and  a  senator, 
and  never  appealed  to  the  national  ar- 
istocracy of  intellect  and  culture. 
Though  Jackson  was  opposed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  newspapers,  four-fifths 
of  the  preachers,  seven-eights  of  the 
bankers,  and  nearly  all  the  manufac- 
turers, the  people  had  spoken. ' 

The  growing  importance  of  the  elec- 
torate and  of  political  parties  had  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  Congress,  too. 
The  new  parties  devised  parades,  slo- 
gans, picnics,  all  the  trappings  of  polit- 
ical hoopla,  to  vie  with  one  another 
for  popular  favor.  The  bestowing  of 
patronage— franchises,  contracts, 

jobs— became  as  important  as  the  ad- 
vancement of  Issues,  and  the  winning 
of  elections  sometimes  became  an  end 
in  itself.  To  win  elections,  parties 
needed  men  who  wanted  to  win  and 
who  could  win.  Prime  candidates  were 
no  longer  the  landed  gentlemen  who 
had  dominated  the  early  Senate— men 
who  felt  the  office  should  seek  them 
rather  than  tJie  other  way  around.  In- 
stead, many  of  the  new  members  of 
Congress  who  were  swept  in  with  Jack- 
son boasted  of  their  close  kinship  to 
the  people  and  deliberately  pandered 
to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of 
their  humblest  constituents. 

This  new  trend  changed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  highlight- 
ed the  differences  between  the  two 
chambers.  It  brought  mediocrities, 
nonentities  and  even  oddities  to  Con- 
gress. Davy  Crockett  is  perhaps  the 
best  example  in  the  House.  A  loud- 
mouthed braggart  who  boasted  that 
he  was  "unlarned,"  Crockett's  brief 
House  career  was  totally  undistin- 
guished. When  his  constituents  re- 
fused to  return  him  in  1835,  Crockett 
disgustedly  told  them,  "I  am  going  to 
Texas  and  you  can  go  to  Hell."  ^ 
(Crockett  did  go  to  Texas  and  died  the 
next  year  defending  the  Alamo.) 

Senators,  of  course,  were  still  chosen 
by  their  state  legislatures.  They  were, 
said  Missouri   Senator  Thomas   Hart 
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Benton,  "The  elect  of  the  elect."  And 
they  were  generally  a  cut  above  the 
representatives  in  ability  and  manners. 
Reversing  the  trend  of  earlier  years, 
the  more  capable  and  respected  repre- 
sentatives now  tried  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  from  the' House  to 
the  Senate.  When  the  French  observer 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  visited  Washing- 
ton in  1831,  he  was  much  dismayed  by 


the  House,  was  one.  The  former  Har- 
vard rhetoric  professor  could  not  ac- 
count for  a  new  colleague's  impor- 
tance: "He  had  no  wit.  no  literature. 


wholesale  dismissals  and  turned  their 
hostile  scrutiny  upon  every  nomina- 
tion requiring  confirmation.  A  com- 
paratively new  senator,  elected  on  the 


no  point  of  argument,  no  gracefulness    supposition  that  he  would  support  the 


of  delivery,  no  elegance  of  language, 
no  philosophy,  no  pathos,  no  felicitous 
impromptus  .  .  ."*  As  it  turned  out, 
many  of  those  who  could  not  grasp 
the  importance  of  the  new-style  ma- 


president,   stepped   forth   to  organize 
and  direct  the  fight  against  the  confir- 
mation of  nominees  in  whom  Jackson 
was  deeply  interested. 
That  senator  was  John  Tyler  of  Vir- 


the  "vulgar  demeanor "  of  the  House    nipulator  were  condemned  to  defeat  or    ^j^^^  ,^^g^  ^^  ^^  president  himself.  In 


and  correctly  noted.  "The  eye  fre- 
quently does  not  discover  a  man  of  ce- 
lebrity within  its  walls  ..."  The 
Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  earned  his 
praise  as  a  body  "of  eloquent  advo- 
cates, distinguished  generals,  wise 
magistrates,  and  statesmen  of  note, 
whose  language  would  at  times  do 
honor  to  the  most  remarkable  parlia- 
mentary debates  in  Europe. " ' 

The  Senate  had  been  rising  in 
esteem  as  a  showcase  for  "eloquent  ad- 
vocates" even  before  Jackson's  inaugu- 
ration. The  small,  lovely  chamber 
down  the  hall,  with  its  domed  ceiling, 
had  excellent  acoustics,  ideal  for  the 
ringing  voices  of  silver-tongued  ora- 
tors. The  senators  sat  at  mahogany 
desks  (many  of  which  are  here  in  this 
chamber  today)  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle. Unless  they  were  standing  com- 
mittee chairmen,  our  predecessors  in 
1829  had  no  clerks,  assistants  or  of- 
fices of  their  own  in  which  to  work  in 
private.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  carrying 
out  all  one's  Senate  business— studying 
documents,  preparing  speeches,  an- 
swering correspondence— at  these 
small  desks,  or  in  nearby  rooming 
houses,  but  that  is  exactly  what  men 
like  Webster  and  Calhoun  did.  Even 
these  labors  had  to  cease  when  the 


insignificance  by  them.  The  new  era 
would  belong  to  the  men,  like  Martin 
Van  Buren  of  New  York,  who  knew 
the  importance  of  laying  sturdy 
behind-the-scenes  groundwork. 

Interwoven  throughout  this  era  in 
the  Senate  are  several  richly-colored 
threads.  One  is  the  hardening  section- 
al bitterness  between  North,  West,  and 
South,  mirrored  in  the  careers  of  Web- 
ster, the  Northerner,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, the  Southerner,  and  Henry 
Clay,  "Harry  of  the  West."  Another  is 
the  attempt  by  the  new  Democratic 
Party  to  make  good  on  its  campaign 
promises  to  champion  the  little  man. 
caught,  said  the  Democrats,  in  the 
coils  of  the  serpent-like  money  inter- 
ests which  were  draining  away  his 
life's  blood.  And  thirdly,  there  is  the 
spectacle  of  two  hostile  factions  aris- 
ing within  the  Democratic  Party  itself, 
one  pressing  the  claims  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Calhoun,  who  would  resign  that 
office  for  a  Senate  seat  and  the  other 
supporting  Van  Buren,  the  former 
New  York  senator.  None  of  these 
threads  was  independent  from  the 
others.  As  the  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-second  Congresses  unfolded,  it 
was  clear  that  at  least  two  or  three  of 


1829,     however,     he     typified     those 
Democratic  senators  who  were  soon  to 
become  members  of  the  Opposition. 
Tyler  does  not  readily  come  to  mind 
when  we  think  of  key  senators  from 
this  period,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  underrate  his  importance.  He  was 
highly  respected  by  his  colleagues,  and 
his  dignity,  courtliness,  and  urbanity 
gave  him  a  certain  social  prestige.  Tall 
and  slender,   his  Roman   nose,   firm 
mouth,    broad    and    lofty    brow,    and 
honest  blue  eyes  combined  to  give  him 
a  distinction  that  marked  him  on  the 
Senate   floor.   Tyler   was   of   the   old 
school  of  gentlemen  senators.  His  de- 
tachment   from    the    political    world 
made  it  possible  for  him,  during  the 
famous  debate  on  the  Poote  Resolu- 
tion, which  I  will  mention  shortly,  to 
entertain  himself  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber with  the  reading  of  The  Life  of 
Byron.'' 

Among  the  Jacksonian  nominations 
were  those  of,  in  Tyler's  words,  "a 
batch  of  editors":  men  who  had  long 
been  attached  to  the  cause  that  Jack- 
son personified.*  Having  received 
recess  appointments,  most  of  these 
men  were  already  at  their  posts.  This 
provided  Jackson's  enemies  with  the 


Fo6lnotes  appear  at  end  of  article  continued  in 
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these  threads  were  always  braided  to- 

galleries'atid  the  floor  filled  up  with    gether  and,  as  new  issues  came  for-    perfect  opportunity  personally  to  af- 

spectators    who   pushed    and    shoved    ward,  the  braid  would  imravel  and  be    front  him.  The  friends  of  Clay  and 

their  way  in  to  hear  a  major  debate  or    rebraided  to  pick  up  a  new  strand.  Adams  were  eager  to  humiliate  their 

■^^'-^-—  -■  "■--  ^--'       '"  '  enemy,    but    the    actual    conspiracy 

behind  what  became  known  as  "massa- 
cre of  the  editors"  originated  with 
Tyler. 

Among  the  editors  up  for  confirma- 
tion was  Major  Henry  Lee,  half-broth- 
er of  Robert  E.  Lee.  A  charge  of 
"moral  viciousness"  was  the  pretext 
used  to  reject  him,  but  the  fact  that 
he  had  helped  with  the  writing  of 
Jackson's  inaugural  speech  was  the 
principal  reason  behind  the  Opposi- 
tion's vendetta.'  Lee  received  news  of 
his  rejection  in  Paris  and  died  shortly 
thereafter. 

Isaac  Hill  of  the  New  Hampshire  Pa- 
triot presented  a  greater  problem.  In- 
stead of  taking  his  defeat  gracefully. 
Hill  was  elected  as  a  senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  the  next  election  and 
lunged  into  the  Senate  that  had  hu- 
miliated him  to  lead  the  Jackson 
forces  against  the  Opposition.  Hill's 
offense  was  ostensibly  that  he  had 
printed  unkind  things  about  Mrs. 
Adams  during  the  late  campaign.  That 
these  charges  sounded  rather  hollow 
coming  from  men  who  had  so  recently 


a  favorite  senator  declaim.  Squeezed 
all  along  the  walls  and  standing  even 
among  the  senators'  desks,  these  visi- 
tors heightened  the  drama  in  the  little 
chamber. 

In  the  changring  Senate,  however,  it 
required  more  than  grand  oratory  to 
insure  legislative  success.  A  new  and 
equally  powerful  senatorial  type  was 
emerging  with  gifts  rivaling  those  of 
the  great  speakers.  Leadership  was 
moving  behind  the  scenes,  retreating 
to  the  quietness  of  the  Capitol's  hall- 
ways. The  greatest  orators  of  the  day, 
Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts  and 
Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  were,  we 
must  remind  ourselves,  sometimes  on 
the  losing  side.  They  were  highly  vul- 
nerable to  the  tireless  labors  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  cloakrooms  of  the 
new-style  men.  party  whips  like  Sena- 
tors Felix  Grundy  of  Tennessee  and 
Silas  Wright  of  New  York. 

The  new  style  was  intimate;  it  was 
one  of  low-pitched  voices  and  subtle 
reminders  of  debts  owed  and  claimed. 
It  left  many  of  the  older  men  baffled. 
Defeated  president  John  Quincy 
Adams,  almost  immediately  elected  to 


Thirteen  days  after  Jackson's  inau- 
guration on  March  4,  1829,  the  Senate, 
having  confirmed  the  cabinet,  ad- 
journed. The  administration  looked 
forward  to  almost  nine  months  of  non- 
interference from  this  body  until  the 
Twenty-first  Congress  convened  in  De- 
cember. During  that  time,  Jackson  set 
about  replacing  scores  of  long-time 
federal  officeholders  in  Washington 
and  in  the  States  with  deserving 
Democrats  who  had  worked  for  and 
supported  him.  Patronage,  as  a  device 
to  strengthen  the  party,  came  to  town 
with  a  vengence.  The  first  spate  of 
nominations  Jackson  sent  to  the 
Senate— a  majority  of  whose  members 
were  on  guard  against  any  sign  of  ex- 
ecutive usurpation— roused  spirited  op- 
position. 

Jackson  got  the  nine-month  respite 
he  wanted  during  adjournment,  but 
the  first  storm  of  his  administration 
broke  in  the  Senate  almost  as  soon  as 
the  Twenty-first  Congress  convened 
on  December  7,  1829.  The  enemies  of 
Jackson  in  the  Senate,  known  as  the 
Opposition,  sought  the  earliest  possi- 
ble   opportunity     to    denounce     the 
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slandered    Rachel    Jackson    did    not 
escape  the  president's  notice. 

Tyler  was  delighted  with  his  work. 
He  wrote  a  friend,  "On  Monday  we 
took  the  printers  in  hand.  (Amos) 
Kendall  was  saved  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  vice  president  (Calhoun)  .  .  . 
Out  of  those  presented  to  the  Senate, 
but  two  squeezed  through,  and  that 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment here  thrown  in  the  scale."*  The 
president  was.  however,  less  than 
pleased.  The  effect  of  the  rejections 
was  like  a  slap  in  the  face  and  it 
aroused  all  the  lion  in  his  nature.  The 
rejections  were  the  Senate's  first  chal- 
lenge to  the  president  and  it  was  in- 
stantly accepted.  Jackson  renominated 
several  of  his  defeated  friends  and 
marshalled  his  allies  to  ram  through 
their  confirmation  on  the  second  try. 

Thus,  the  Senate's  fight  against 
Jackson  began  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  had  personally  affronted 
the  president  before  he  had  even  an- 
nounced a  policy  or  a  program.  The 
battle  would  continue  for  the  full 
eight  years  of  the  Jackson  administra- 
tion. 

To  the  senators  of  1829-1830,  events 
sometimes  must  have  seemed  like  on- 
rushing  ocean  waves.  No  sooner  had 
one  breaker,  the  nominations  contro- 
versy, tumbled  over  them  when  an- 
other crisis  rushed  in  before  they 
could  regain  their  footing.  The  rejec- 
tion of  Jackson's  nominees  broke  upon 
the  Senate  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Twenty-first  Congress.  That  same 
Congress  was  only  twenty-three  days 
old  when  one  of  the  most  important 
debates  in  the  Senate's  history  com- 
menced. 

The  Webster-Hayne  debates  began, 
it  seems,  quite  by  accident,  but  the 
issues  involved  were  like  a  powder  keg 
ready  to  ignite  at  the  slightest  spark. 
They  included  Calhoun's  jealousy  of 
Van  Buren  and  uncertainty  over  the 
latter's  standing  with  Jackson,  as  well 
as  the  constitutionality  of  the  doctrine 
of  nullification  hinted  at  in  the  south 
after  the  "Tariff  of  Abominations"  in 
1828  but  kept  under  wraps  until  after 
the  election.  A  third  issue  was  the 
smoldering  resentment  over  the  per- 
ceived denigration  of  the  nation's 
agrarian  past  in  favor  of  an  industrial 
future,  mirrored  in  the  contest  for 
power  between  the  South.  West,  and 
North. 

The  inevitable  spark  that  ignited 
this  dangerous  mixture  was  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  on  December  30,  1829, 
by  Senator  Samuel  Foote  of  Connecti- 
cut. Foote,  an  anti-Jackson  man, 
sought  to  have  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  limiting  the  sale  of  western 
public  lands  and  abolishing  the  office 
of  surveyor  general.  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  the  champion  of  the  West,  im- 
mediately leaped  to  his  feet,  assailing 
the  resolution  as  a  diabolical  plan  to 
safeguard  cheap  labor  in  the  northeast 


by  shutting  off  opportunities  for  poor 
people  to  escape  to  the  frontier.  It 
was,  shouted  Benton,  nothing  short  of 
"a  most  complex  scheme  of  injustice 
which  taxes  the  South  to  injure  the 
West,  to  pauperize  the  poor  of  the 
North!"' 

Benton's  speech  drew  approving 
nods  from  Vice  President  Calhoun, 
who  was  then  presiding.  Today,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
sits  as  the  Presiding  Officer.  Calhoun 
was  undoubtedly  frustrated  that  he 
could  not  join  the  fight,  but  the 
Southern  states'  rights  cause  had  yet 
another  determined  advocate  in  the 
Senate  who  could  and  did  speak  out— 
thirty-eight-year-old  Robert  Y.  Ilajme 
of  South  Carolina.  Hayne  was  a  knight 
of  Southern  Chivalry  who,  as  a  youth, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  stud- 
ied oratory  as  an  art.  Hayne's  philoso- 
phy would  bring  him  head  to  head 
with  Senator  Daniel  Webster  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Though  nine  years  Web- 
ster's junior,  Hayne's  oratorical  repu- 
tation promised  that  the  contest 
would  not  be  one-sided. 

Webster's  reputation  as  an  orator 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  living 
American.  Behind  him.  in  1830,  was 
his  Plymouth  Oration  which  rivaled 
the  writings  of  Washington  Irving  as  a 
best  seller;  his  Dartmouth  College 
plea,  delivered  in  the  old  Supreme 
Court  chamber  below  us,  which  had 
moved  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  to 
tears;  his  Bunker  Hill  Address,  which 
had  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages; and  his  plea  for  Greek  inde- 
pendence which  had  been  read  around 
the  world.'" 

On  January  19.  Hayne  rose  to  speak 
on  the  Foote  resolution.  Branching 
out  from  Benton's  rugged  and  rather 
sententious  presentation,  he  graceful- 
ly invited  the  West  to  unite  with  the 
South  against  encroachments  inimical 
to  both  sections.  His  idol  and  his 
friend,  Calhoun,  presided  and  encour- 
aged him  with  a  smile.  Indeed,  Hayne 
saw  the  public  lands  question  as  an  op- 
portunity to  build  an  alliance  between 
Westerners  and  Southerners  which 
might  help  Calhoion's  presidential 
chances.  The  leading  Jackson  sena- 
tors, John  Forsyth  of  Georgia,  Edward 
Livingston  of  Louisiana.  Felix  Grundy 
of  Tennessee,  urged  him  on.  Buoyed, 
he  charged  the  Northeast  with  a  host 
of  sins  against  the  South  and  West,  at- 
tacked the  "American  System"  of  high 
tariffs,  and  condemned  federalism  by 
saying,  "There  is  no  evil  more  to  be 
deprecated  than  the  consolidation  of 
the  government."  Hayne's  blows  at 
federalism,  at  New  England,  at  all 
Webster  stood  for,  fell  like  hammers 
on  an  anvil." 

Apparently,  Webster  had  not  caught 
the  full  force  of  Hayne's  attack.  Wear- 
ing his  customary  blue  coat  with 
bright  brass  buttons,  buff  waistcoat 
and  big  white  cravat,  he  had  just  en- 
tered   the    Senate    chamber,    having 


climbed  the  marble  stairs  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  chamber  below  where  he 
had  been  arguing  a  case.  Webster  was 
lounging  against  a  pillar  on  the  edge 
of  the  chamber,  only  half-listening, 
when  Hayne  began  to  lambast  him. 
Webster  took  a  seat  and  paid  close  at- 
tention. 

On  the  following  day,  Webster  re- 
plied with  a  relatively  short  speech  in 
which  he  defended  both  Foote's  pro- 
posed land  policy  and  the  tariff  of 
1828.  But  he  ended  the  speech  by 
flinging  the  challenge  back  at  Hayne, 
homing  in  on  two  points  on  which  the 
South  Carolinians  were  most  sensitive. 
The  first  was  slavery.  By  identifying 
anti-slavery  with  pro-western  policy, 
Webster  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
South-West  coalition  that  Hayne  and 
Calhoun  hoped  to  forge.  His  second 
barb  was  aimed  at  the  specter  of  con- 
solidation, "that  perpetual  cry  both  of 
terror  and  delusion"  which  Hayne  had 
raised.  He  deplored  the  tendency  of 
some  southerners  habitually  to  "speak 
of  the  Union  in  terms  of  indifference, 
or  even  of  disparagement,"  and  regret- 
ted that  Hayne  was  among  them.  He 
branded  Hayne  as  a  politician  anxious 
to  bring  the  whole  value  of  the  Union 
into  question  "as  a  mere  question  of 
present  and  temporary  expediency; 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
profit  and  loss.  The  Union  is  to  be  pre- 
served while  it  suits  local  and  tempo- 
rary purposes  to  preserve  it;  and  to  be 
sundered  whenever  it  shall  be  found  to 
thwart  such  purposes."  In  short,  the 
"Carolina  doctrine"  did  not  sound  very 
American  to  Daniel  Webster. '^ 

When  Webster  finished,  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  successfully  shifted  the 
focus  of  debate  from  the  specifics  of 
public  land  and  tariffs  to  the  larger 
issue.  What  was  to  be  debated  was  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  Hayne 
took  the  bait.  Word  went  out  that  he 
would  reply  the  next  day.  By  that 
morning,  the  city  was  packed.  The 
Indian  Queen,  Gadsby's,  and  every 
nameless  boarding  house  in  Washing- 
ton were  jammed  to  the  rafters  with 
bickering  partisans  jostling  each  other 
on  the  staircases,  disputing  the  merits 
of  Hayne  and  Webster. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
January  21,  every  seat  in  the  Senate 
chamber  was  filled.  All  eyes  were  on 
Hayne  and  he  knew  it.  He  looked 
boyish  and  slender  in  the  coarse  home- 
spun suit  he  has  substituted  for  the 
hated  broadcloth  of  northern  manu- 
facture. If  he  was  tense,  he  barely  be- 
trayed it.  As  one  observer  noted,  "he 
dashed  into  the  debate  like  a  mamluk 
cavalry  upon  a  charge."  (The  mamluks 
had  created  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble empires  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Egypt  and  Syria.)  In  a  moment,  Hayne 
was  in  full  swing.  He  launched  into  a 
sarcastic  examination  of  Webster's 
federalist  record  in  Congress,  made  a 
passionate  defense  of  slavery,  and  fin- 
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ished  with  a  ringing  reaffirmation  of 
the  South  Carolina  theory  of  nullifica- 
tion. A  glance  at  the  "white,  trium- 
phant face"  of  the  vice  president  re- 
vealed his  satisfaction  with  his  prote- 
ge. During  much  of  the  speech.  Cal- 
houn was  bent  over  his  desk. 'scrawling 
hasty,  half-legible  notes  of  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Hayne.  which  a  few 
moments  later  would  be  carried  down 
the  aisle  most  ostentatiously  by  one  of 
the  pages. '=•  (Pages,  as  I  noted  in  my 
earlier  statement  on  that  subject,  were 
a  new  fixture  in  the  Senate  chamber 
at  that  time.) 

Hayne's  speech  took  parts  of  two 
days,  January  21  and  25,  1830.  Web- 
ster sat  through  the  entire  punishing 
performance.  His  face  a  mask  as  unre- 
sponsive as  a  sphinx,  he  took  careful 
notes.  As  he  scribbled,  it  became  clear 
to  him  that,  carried  away  by  his  ex- 
citement, Hayne  has  carelessly  mis- 
stated a  crucial  point  of  the  whole  nul- 
lification doctrine,  laying  himself  open 
to  attack.  Webster  must  have  smiled 
inwardly.'* 

Few  others  caught  the  error.  South- 
erners tumbled  out  of  the  Senate 
chamber  flushed  and  ecstatic  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  taverns  to  toast  Hayne, 
nullification,  and  the  South.  The  ad- 
ministration's newspaper.  Duff 
Green's  National  Telegraph,  was  in  a 
frenzy  of  delight.  Through  the  aides 
he  had  sent  to  the  chamber  to  listen 
to  Hayne's  remarks.  President  Jackson 
learned  of  their  content  almost  inmie- 
diately.  Though  uneasy  over  the  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  nullification 
rather  than  public  lands,  on  which  he 
clearly  supported  Benton  and  Hayne, 
Jackson  professed  to  be  pleased.  It  was 
said  that  that  night  you  could  tell  a 
New  England  man  by  his  downcast 
face.  But  that  same  night,  Webster 
was  not  downcast  at  all.  His  friends 
found  him  calm  and  confident,  pre- 
dicting that  he  would  "grind  Hayne  as 
fine  as  a  pinch  of  snuff."  " 

The  morning  of  January  26,  the  day 
Webster  would  begin  his  reply  to 
Hayne,  dawned  cold  and  clear.  Marga- 
ret Bayard  Smith,  doyenne  of  Wash- 
ington society  whom  I  have  often 
quoted  before,  tells  us  that  a  biting 
wind  filled  the  streets  with  clouds  of 
red  dust.  She  could  write  that  day  free 
from  callers  because,  she  said,  "Every- 
one is  thronging  to  the  Capitol  to  hear 
Webster's  reply  to  Col.  Hayne's  attack 
on  him  and  his  party."" 

Coach  after  coach  rolled  up  before 
the  Capitol,  and  the  sharp,  frozen  ruts 
in  the  road  cut  into  the  satin  slippers 
of  the  ladies  as  they  descended  from 
their  carriages  into  billows  of  ruffles. 
There  were  women  everywhere— over 
150  of  them,  one  observer  said.  Mrs. 
Smith  might  regret  the  tendency  of 
women  to  monopolize  the  seats  in  the 
gallery  and  on  the  floor,  but  that  day, 
by  the  time  they  had  positioned  them- 
selves, there  was  scarcely  room  for  a 


senator  to  stand,  much  less  sit.  As  Mrs. 
Smith  noted: 

A  debate  on  political  principle  would  have 
no  such  attraction.  But  personalities  are  ir- 
resistible. It  is  a  kind  of  moral 
gladiatorship  .  .  .  The  Senate  Chamber  is 
the  present  arena  and  never  were  the  am- 
phitheatres of  Rome  more  crowded  by  the 
highest  ranks  of  both  sexes  .  .  .  Every  seat, 
every  inch  of  ground,  even  the  steps  were 
compactly  filled  .  .  .  The  Senators  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  chairs  of  State  to 
the  fair  auditors  ..." 

And  why  not? 

Lewis  Machen.  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  whom  I  have  spoken  of  before, 
confirmed  Mrs.  Smith's  description  of 
the  day.  He  tells  us  that: 

The  galleries  were  filled  almost  an  hour 
before  the  time  at  which  the  Senate  assem- 
bled. To  accommodate  the  ladies  who 
thronged  the  vestibules,  not  only  the  lob- 
bies and  passages  below  were  filled  with 
chairs,  but  even  Senators  had  the  gallantry 
to  yield  their  seats;  and  still  nuu:iy  were  seen 
standing  during  the  whole  of  the  day." 

And  why  not? 

One  of  the  most  colorful  descrip- 
tions of  that  exciting  day  comes  from 
Isaac  Bassett.  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Senate's  pages  at  the  time,  who  later 
became  its  Chief  Doorkeeper: 

The  seats  on  the  floor  occupied  by  ladies, 
members  of  the  House  crowded  into  the 
lobby  behind  the  Vice  President's  chair. 
Among  them  was  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  a  member 
from  Alabama  (and  a  future  senator).  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  enormous  size.  He 
was  seated  behind  the  painted  glass  frame, 
that  separated  the  lobby  from  the  floor  of 
the  Chamber,  and  unable  to  see  Mr.  Web- 
ster, he  deliberately  pulled  out  his  knife  and 
removed  the  obstructing  paint  on  the  glass. 
The  glass  was  never  repaired  but  remained 
(for  thirty  more  years)  until  the  Senate 
Chamber  was  reconstructed  for  the  Su- 
preme Coiul.  The  removing  of  the  paint 
from  the  glass  caused  quite  a  noise.  Every- 
body was  looking  to  see  where  that  stratch- 
Ing  came  from.  The  place  was  as  large  as  a 
man's  hand.  So  he  had  a  good  view  of  the 
speaker." 

Mr.  President,  Webster's  reply  to 
Hayne  must  still  be  ranked  as  one  of 
the  greatest  addresses  ever  made  in 
the  Senate.  With  a  packed  chamber 
hanging  on  his  every  word,  and  the 
ladies  hanging  on  the  very  edges  of 
their  seats,  Webster  delivered  what 
might  well  be  considered  the  most 
powerful,  most  eloquent  plea  for  the 
American  Union  any  man  has  ever 
made.  He  spoke  from  twelve  pages  of 
notes,  and,  with  much  extemporizing, 
it  took  him  several  hours,  spread  over 
two  days,  to  finish.  Machen  tells  us 
that  he  spoke  for  three  hours  the  first 
day.  A  Webster  partisan,  he  claimed 
that  "The  missiles  discharged  against 
him  fell  harmless  at  his  feet,  or  were 
returned  with  deadly  energy."  *° 

His  deep  voice  filling  the  chamber 
like  an  organ's  chords.  Webster  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  and  demolish 
Hayne's  arguments,  one  by  one. 
Simply  by  commending  the  anti-slav- 
ery provisions  of  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  he  had  pushed  Hayne 


into     accusing     the     nonslaveholding 
states  of  harboring  plots  to  destroy 
the  South.  Webster  was  able  to  reply 
quite  correctly  that  he  had  not  ut- 
tered  "a  single  word  which  any  inge- 
nuity could  torture  into  an  attack  on 
the   slavery   of   the   South."   Hayne's 
sensitivity   on  the  subject   was,  said 
Webster,  typical  of  that  of  Southern 
politicians  who  sought  "to  unite  the 
whole  South  against  Northern  men  or 
Northern  measures"  on  the  basis  of  a 
feeling  "at  too  intense  a  heat  to  admit 
discrimination     or     reflection."     Al- 
though he  admitted  that  the  federal 
government  had  no  power  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  states.  Webster  re- 
fused to  agree  with  Hayne  that  the 
morality    of    the    institution    was    a 
matter  of  political  abstraction  which 
statesmen    could    safely    ignore:    "I 
regard  domestic  slavery  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils,  both  moral  and  politi- 
cal, but  whether  it  be  a  malady,  and 
whether  it  be  curable,  and  if  so  by 
what  means— I  leave  it  to  those  whose 
right  and  duty  it   is  to  inquire  and 
decide. " 

During  his  assault  on  Clay's  "Ameri- 
can system."  Hayne  had  contemptu- 
ously implied  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  had  no  legitimate  interest  in 
canals  or  roads  in  other  states.  But 
Webster  skillfully  picked  up  this  point 
and  turned  around  so  as  to  appeal  to 
the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  people 
in  all  the  states: 

What  interests.'  asks  he  (Hayne).  has 
South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio.'  Sir  this 
question  is  full  of  significance.  It  developes 
the  gentleman's  whole  political  system;  and 
its  answer  expounds  mine  .  .  .  On  his 
system,  its  is  true,  she  has  no  interest.  On 
that  system.  Ohio  and  Carolina  are  differ- 
ent governments  and  different  countries  .  .  . 
On  that  system,  Carolina  has  no  more  inter- 
est in  a  canal  in  Ohio  than  in  Mexico. 

Sir,  we  narrow  minded  people  of  New  Eng- 
land do  not  reason  thus  ...  In  our  contem- 
plation, Carolina  and  Ohio  are  parts  of  the 
same  country;  states  united  under  the  same 
general  government,  having  interest, 
common,  associated,  intermingled  .  .  .  We 
do  not  Impose  geographic  limits  to  our  pa- 
triotic feeling  or  regard.  We  do  not  foHow 
rivers  and  mountains,  and  lines  of  latitude, 
to  find  boundaries,  beyond  whfch  public  im- 
provements do  not  benefit  us  ...  Sir  if  a 
railroad  or  canal  beginning  in  South  Caroli- 
na and  ending  in  South  Carolina  appeared 
to  me  to  be  of  national  importance  and  na- 
tional magnitude  ...  if  I  were  to  stand  up 
here  and  ask.  What  interest  has  Massachu- 
setts in  a  railroad  in  South  Carolina?  I 
should  not  be  willing  to  face  my  constitu- 
ents. 

This  last  point  carried  special 
weight,  because  Hayne  and  the  other 
senators  knew  that  only  a  few  days 
earlier,  Webster  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  South  Carolina  Canal 
and  Railroad  Company,  asking  the 
federal  government  to  subscribe  to  its 
stock  on  the  grounds  that  its  projected 
road  would  aid  the  national  welfare. 

Listening  intently  as  Webster  took 
on  South  Carolina  was  Vice  President 
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Calhoun,  who  presided  in  the  chair  as 
"tense  as  a  coiled  spring."  Indeed,  as 
Mrs.  Smith  noted,  this  was  as  much  a 
conflict  between  personalities  as 
issues,  and  the  real  principles  involved 
were  not  Hayne  and  Webster,  but  Cal- 
houn and  Webster.  As  the  strength  of 
Webster's  argument  dawned  on  him. 
Calhoun's  restlessness  became  "very 
evident."  The  plea  for  internal  im- 
provements entitled  him  beyond  en- 
durance. Forgetting  his  position,  his 
feelings  gave  way,  and  time  and  again 
he  tried  to  interrupt  Webster.  Webster 
noted  Calhoun's  distress  and  deliber- 
ately stared  first  at  the  vice  president 
and  then  at  Hayne  as  he  issued  a 
pointed  Shakespearean  warning  to 
both: 

A  barren  sceptre  In  their  grip(e). 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  by  an  unllneal  hand. 
No  son  of  their's  succeeding. 

Webster  was  most  effective  when  he 
talked  of  constitutional  power  and  ap- 
pealed to  national  pride  and  senti- 
ment. He  began  his  refutation  of 
Hajme's  constitutional  position  by  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion, which,  he  said,  every  American 
would  admit.  Hayne  interrupted  to 
give  his  consent  to  this  interpretation. 
But  Webster  then  proceeded  to  show 
how  it  was  wrong  in  principle  and 
bound  to  be  disastrous  in  practice.  The 
federal  government,  he  claimed,  was 
not  the  limited  creation  of  sovereign 
states  but  a  popular  government  with 
powers  derived  directly  from  the 
people  and  spelled  out  by  the  Consti- 
tution: 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  popular  government, 
erected  by  the  people;  those  who  administer 
it,  responsible  to  the  people;  and  itself  capa- 
ble of  being  amended  and  modified,  just  as 
the  people  may  choose  it  should  be.  It  is  as 
popular,  just  as  truly  emanating  from  the 
people,  as  the  State  governments.  It  is  cre- 
ated for  one  purpose:  the  State  governments 
for  another.  It  has  its  own  powers,  they 
have  their.  There  is  no  more  authority  with 
them  to  avert  the  operation  of  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, than  with  Congress  to  arrest  the  oper- 
ation of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to  adminis- 
ter a  Constitution  emanating  immediately 
from  the  people,  and  trusted  by  them  to  our 
administration. 

Who  was  to  decide  the  constitution- 
ality of  state  or  federal  laws?  The 
answer,  Webster  said,  was  clearly 
given  in  the  Constitution  itself  in  the 
two  clauses  which  made  the  Constitu- 
tion "the  supreme  law  of  the  land" 
and  extended  the  judicial  power  "to 
all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States." 
To  proceed  on  the  opposite  assump- 
tion—that the  states  were  sovereign 
and  could  decide  to  obey  or  disobey 
federal  laws  at  their  pleasure,  was  to 
take  a  giant  step  toward  civil  war. 
Webster  eloquently  contrasted  this 
bloody  prospect  with  the  harmony  of 
the  early  Republic  when  Massachu- 
setts and  South  Carolina  had  united  to 
throw  off  British  tyranny:  "Would  to 
God     that     harmony     might     again 


return!  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they 
went  through  the  Revolution,  hand  in 
hand  they  stood  round  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own 
great  arm  "lean  on  them  for  support.  " 

As  the  eulogy  to  the  Union  reached 
its  zenith,  men  and  women  in  the  gal- 
lery wept  openly.  Webster's  dark  skin 
warmed  and  his  eyes  burned  as  if 
touched  by  fire.  Even  Calhoun  re- 
vealed the  emotions  he  tried  so  hard 
to  conceal.  Love  and  pride  of  country— 
these  were  things  he  could  under- 
stand, too.  By  the  time  Webster  con- 
cluded, with  lines  many  a  schoolboy 
would  thereafter  have  to  memorize, 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye— not  one— in 
the  chamber.  Here  is  what  he  said:" 

When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold 
for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I 
not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dis- 
honored fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  bel- 
ligerent; on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or 
drenched,  it  may  be.  in  fraternal  blood!  Let 
their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather 
behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic, 
now  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre, 
not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single 
star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such 
miserable  interrogatory  as  What  is  all  this 
worth?"  not  those  other  words  of  delusion 
and  folly.  'Liberty  first  and  Union  after- 
wards';  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in 
characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its 
ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear 
to  every  true  American  heart— Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepara- 
ble!»' 

A  few  hours  later,  the  contending 
giants  met  again  at  a  White  House 
levee.  "How  are  you  this  evening, 
Colonel  Hayne?"  asked  Webster  gra- 
ciously. "None  the  better  for  you,  sir." 
said  the  Southerner  with  a  smile.  ^^ 
Within  a  few  weeks,  Webster's  speech 
was  being  sold  everywhere  and  was  in 
greater  demand  than  any  other  con- 
gressional speech  in  American  history. 
Webster's  own  son,  Fletcher,  wrote  to 
this  father  that,  '"I  never  knew  what 
the  Constitution  really  was,  till  your 
last  short  speech.  I  thought  it  was  a 
compact  between  the  states."  What 
should  be  clear,  however,  is  that  Web- 
ster's speech  was  as  much  political  as 
it  was  phUosophical.  Daniel  Webster 
was  a  very  shrewd  man.  His  debate 
with  Hayne  did  much  more  than  na- 
tionalize his  reputation;  it  gave  him  a 
base  of  popular  suoport  from  which 
he  might  reasonably  seek  the  presi- 
dency. A  speech  which  was  powerful 
enough  to  draw  praise  from  old  adver- 
saries like  James  Madison  and  from 
competitors  like  Henry  Clay  could  in- 
spire reverence  and  awe  among  his 
New  England  constituents.  ^^ 

In  the  tumult  that  followed  Web- 
ster's speech,  whatever  was  left  of  the 
Benton-Hayne  theme  of  an  alliance 
between  the  South  and  the  West  evap- 
orated. Ultranationalist  Western  sena- 
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tors  in  the  chamber  had  thrilled  to  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  Webster's  words. 
Foote's  original,  nearly  overlooked, 
resolution,  which  had  unleashed  this 
avalanche  of  rhetoric,  was  eventually 
defeated.  But  the  question  being 
raised  throughout  Washington  was 
how  the  president,  a  Southerner  and  a 
Westerner,  stood?  A  correspondent 
from  Jackson's  home  state  wrote  that 
Webster  was  now  known  "in  every  log 
house"  in  western  Tennessee  as  "the 
champion  of  the  Union.  "2*  How  did 
Old  Hickory  feel  about  that? 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  beyond  the 
hour  of  12  noon  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  SALUTE  TO 
HOSPITALIZED  VETERANS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  have  recently  re- 
turned from  a  district  work  period. 
Not  only  did  this  recess  afford  us  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  with  our  con- 
stituents about  the  great  and  trou- 
bling issues  of  today,  but  during  this 
period  we  participated  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  events  of  the  birthdays  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  George  Wash- 
ington. Not  as  well  known  as  these 
special  days,  but  of  significant  impor- 
tance was  the  Ninth  Annual  National 
Salute  to  Hospitalized  Veterans  occur- 
ring at  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal centers  throughout  the  country  on 
Valentine's  Day,  February  14,  1982.  Al- 
though the  Salute  to  Hospitalized  Vet- 
erans has  been  observed  only  since 
1974,  it  is  becoming  more  popular  and 
important  each  year  in  making  clear 
its  purpose  of  showing  hospitalized 
veterans  our  appreciation  for  the  serv- 
ice and  sacrifices  of  those  who  have 
given  so  much  in  behalf  of  the  Nation. 

This  year's  salute  proved  even  bigger 
and  better  and  received  an  excellent 
reception  throughout  the  country. 
Taking  an  active  part  were  veterans, 
and  representatives  of  civic,  communi- 
ty, religious,  and  youth  groups.  Activi- 
ties of  the  day  included  presentation 
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of  musical  programs,  talent  shows,  vet- 
erans' benefits  workshops,  visits  to  the 
centers  by  officials  of  government, 
participation  by  celebrities  from  the 
fields  of  entertainment  and  sports  and 
community  leaders.  The  VA's  Office  of 
Voluntary  Services  has  recei\>edsplen- 
did  reports  of  this  year's  participation 
and  this  year's  program  of  commemo- 
rations in  honor  of  hospitalized  veter- 
ans. The  VA's  Voluntary  Services  with 
its  thousands  of  hospital  volunteers 
are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their 
efforts,  not  only  on  the  occasion  of 
this  special  observance,  but  through 
the  year. 

Sometimes  concern  is  expressed  that 
the  Nation  failed  to  properly  respond 
to  the  returning  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict— that  these  veterans 
were  not  recognized,  honored,  and 
thanked  for  their  service  and  sacri- 
fice—as veterans  of  earlier  wars  have 
been  received  and  honored.  This  year's 
Salute  to  Hospitalized  Veterans  af- 
forded another  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  to 
recognize,  praise,  applaud  and  acclaim 
this  newest  group  of  American  war- 
time veterans,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  many  of  the  172  VA 
medical  centers,  226  outpatient  clinics, 
96   nursing   homes,   and    16   domicili- 

Mr.  President,  citizens  of  our  Nation 
should  take  great  pride  in  the  health 
care  system  provided  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense for  the  Nation's  veterans.  There 
is  at  least  one  medical  center  in  each 
State,  except  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
where  VA  provides  hospital  beds  on  a 
contract  basis,  and  one  each  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Veterans  with  injuries  or  illnesses  in- 
curred or  aggravated  in  service  receive 
top  priority  for  admission  to  VA  hospi- 
tals. Second  priority  is  given  to  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities 
who  need  treatment  for  ailments  not 
connected  with  their  military  service. 
Veterans  with  non-service-connected 
conditions  may  be  admitted  when  beds 
are  available  if  financially  unable  to 
pay  for  hospitalization.  If  veterans  are 
65  years  of  age  or  older,  are  in  receipt 
of  pension,  or  hold  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  ability-to-pay  requirements 
do  not  apply. 

The  VA  hospital  system  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  country,  treating  more  than 
a  million  and  a  quarter  inpatients  each 
year,  and  the  VA  outpatient  clinics 
have  more  than  15  million  visits  a 
year.  The  VA  medical  centers,  clinics, 
and  nursing  homes  make  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  in  providing  for  the 
good  health  and  well-being  of  our  vet- 
eran population.  The  system  also  con- 
tributes to  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
citizens. 

VA  research  has  been  highly  produc- 
tive. It  has  made  major  contributions 
to  medical  science  in  studies  of  tuber- 
culosis, mental  illness,  hypertension, 
and  diabetes,  to  name  but  a  few.  VA 


researchers  aided  in  the  development 
of  the  CAT  scanner  and  cardiac  pace- 
makers, and  two  of  its  researchers 
were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Medicine  in  1977.  The  public  has  been 
well  served  by  the  VA,  its  scientists, 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  technicians, 
and  health  care  personnel. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  National  Salute  to  Hospital- 
ized Veterans,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  and  expressing  appre- 
ciation to  all  hospitalized  veterans. 
They  deserve  the  special  recognition 
and  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  a  grateful 
Nation  for  their  service  and  sacrifice 
in  behalf  of  all  of  us. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED 
BUDGET  FOR  THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  wish  to  discuss  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1983.  This 
budget  request,  of  $25.6  billion  in 
budget  authority,  is  an  increase  of 
$867  million  over  fiscal  year  1982. 1  be- 
lieve that  the  veterans  of  our  Nation 
have  certainly  been  well  treated  in  the 
President's  proposals  for  the  VA  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  obvious  need  for 
budget  restraint  in  all  areas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  major  VA 
program  reductions  are  proposed,  the 
budget  for  medical  care  is  increased— 
as  is  the  personnel  ceiling  to  provide 
for  it— and  the  benefit  programs  are 
not  threatened.  That  is  heartening 
news.  It  is  most  important  that  we 
insure  that  there  is  no  lessening  of  the 
VA's  critically  needed  programs  to 
promote  the  readjustment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  our  Nation's  veterans,  as 
well  as  continue  to  provide  quality 
health  care  for  all  eligible  veterans 
who  have  served  our  country. 

My  intent,  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  is  to  assure  that  these 
benefits  remain  secure  and  to  examine 
closely  all  programs  included  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration so  as  to  irisure  that  they 
utilize  the  resources  of  that  Agency  in 
the  best  and  most  appropriate  manner 
in  order  to  emphasize  benefits  in 
health  care,  and  most  especially  for 
those  veterans  suffering  from  service- 
connected  disabilities. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I 
note  with  concern  that  some  of  the 
"cost-savings"  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, which  are  aimed  at  attempt- 
ing to  trim  the  growing  VA  budget,  are 
directed  at  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  I  have  real  prob- 
lems with  this  approach  since  I  believe 
that  the  rendering  of  proper  support 
and  service  to  our  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  should  be  the 
principal  and  primary  mission  of  the 
VA.  In  so  stating,  I  do  not  mean  to 


infer  that  all  benefits  for  service-con- 
nected veterans  should  be  free  of  criti- 
cal review.  In  the  new  budget  proposal 
submitted  by  the  President,  no  cuts 
are  proposed  for  veterans  who  have 
certain  health  care  eligibility  but  who 
do  not  receive  pension  of  compensa- 
tion payments.  The  proposed  cuts  for 
veterans  in  receipt  of  pension  are  very 
minor  compared  to  the  proposal  which 
would  attempt  to  save  $135.3  million 
by  the  elimination  of  the  dependents' 
allowance  for  veterans  whose  disabil- 
ities are  rated  at  30-  and  40-percent 
and  who  are  in  receipt  of  service-con- 
nected compensation.  The  "savings"  of 
$19.7  million  which  would  result  from 
the  elimination  of  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance  for  veterans  training   under 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
is    also    questionable.    Thus,    in    just 
these  two  proposals.  $155  million  of 
the  $233.6  million  of  cost  savings  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  budget  would 
directly  impact  on  the  benefits  provid- 
ed to  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans. 

That  certainly  needs  to  be  examined 
closely  and  carefully  monitored. 

This  coming  fiscal  year,  the  budget 
for  the  VA  is  quite  generous  when  it  is 
compared  to  funding  provided  for 
most  other  Federal  programs.  Even  so. 
the  budget  request  proposals  assume 
that  some  significant  cost-savings  will 
be  achieved  through  legislation.  This 
should  provide  us  with  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  reexamine  eligibility 
for  some  of  the  VA  programs  for  vet- 
erans who  are  not  service-connected 
before  any— and  if  any— cutbacks  for 
service-connected  veterans  are  agreed 
upon.  The  committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  of  eligibility.  It  will 
focus  on  accountability  in  existing  pro- 
grams and  the  need  to  reevaluate  ex- 
isting resources  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  many  World  War  II  veter- 
ans who  are  approaching  age  65  and 
who  will  soon  be  eligible  for  certain 
VA  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  my  dis- 
agreement with  what  I  judge  to  be  a 
rather  fuzzy  focus  of  some  of  the  cuts 
and  the  failure  of  the  budget  proposal 
in  targeting  some  very  worthwhile  and 
vital  VA  programs.  I  do  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  generally  quite 
pleased  with  the  proposed  funding  in 
the  VA's  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  held  hearings  on  February  11. 
1982,  at  which  time  we  heard  testimo- 
ny on  the  proposed  budget  from  the 
VA  and  from  several  major  veterans' 
organizations  including  the  American 
Legion,  which  submitted  testimony, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  The 
VFW.  represented  by  its  niational  legis- 
lative director.  Donald  Schwab,  stated 

•  •  •  given  present  budgetary  constraints, 
the  deep  cuts  made  in  other  areas  and  the 
knowledge   veterans'   programs   cannot   go 
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wholly  untouched,  we  believe  we  can  in 
good  conscience  live  with  this  budget  with 
little  change  provided  further  reductions 
are  not  made. 

However,  Mr.  Schwab  mentioned 
considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the 
elimination  of  the  additional  allow- 
ances for  dependents  of  the  504.000 
veterans  rated  30  and  40  percent  dis- 
abled due  to  their  service-connected 
disabilities. 

Charles  E.  Joeckel.  Jr.,  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  noted  that 
the  DAV  commends  VA  Administrator 
Nimmo  and  his  staff  "for  recognizing 
the  drastic  impact  that  continual  im- 
derfundlng  has  had  upon  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and. 
more  importantly,  to  express  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive to  change  this  trend."  Mr.  Joeckel 
emphasized  the  need  for  $4  million  to 
be  Included  in  the  nurse  scholarship 
program  which  was  recently  imple- 
mented by  public  law  and  for  which 
funds  were  first  appropriated  under 
Public  Law  97-101.  The  DAV  is  also 
concerned  that,  "in  order  to  keep  the 
growth  of  the  VA  budget  in  check,  (it) 
has  placed  a  disproportionate  share  of 
this  burden  upon  service-connected 
disabled  veterans." 

The  American  Legion's  testimony, 
which  was  submitted  for  the  Record, 
includes  the  statement  expressing 
their  belief  that  when  national  prior- 
ities are  established,  veterans  should 
rank  second  only  to  National  Defense. 
The  Legion  wrote  that  "The  first  obli- 
gation of  the  Government,  clearly,  is 
to  those  who  were  disabled  in  service, 
and  then  to  those  who  honorably 
served. 

"The    Government    of    the    United 
States  has  met  its  obligation  to  its  vet- 
erans, and  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  indicates  it  intends  to 
continue    doing   so."    The   American 
Legion  statement  acknowledged  that 
veterans  must  share  in  some  cuts  in 
times  of  recession  and  economic  hard- 
ship. However,  it  took  exception  to  the 
average  loss  of  199  employees  in  medi- 
cal and  prosthetic  research  and  ob- 
served   that    the    research    program, 
both  medical  and  prosthetic,  is  under- 
funded. The  Legion  questioned  this 
priority,  since  research,  in  their  words, 
is  "an  essential  element  of  the  VA  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  medical  care 
for  veterans.  If  the  research  program 
is  extinguished,  the  ability  of  the  VA 
to  attract  or  retain  high  quality  physi- 
cians will  be  materially  damaged,  as 
will  the  affiliation  program  that  has 
associated  the  VA  with  the  finest  med- 
ical   schools    in    the    country."    The 
Legion  had  grave  concern  with  respect 
to  the  nursing  shortage  and  the  lack 
of  funding  for  the  nursing  scholarship 
program.  The  Legion  and  VFW  noted 
the  need  to  increase  emphasis  on  the 
geriatric  research  education  and  clini- 
cal centers  (GRECCS)  and  joined  the 
other  service  organizations  to  oppose 


the  elimination  of  dependency  allow- 
ance for  service-connected  veterans  at 
the  30-  and  40-percent  level. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  programs 
within  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (DM&S)  which,  in  my 
view,  merit  a  higher  and  more  visible 
priority  for  fiscal  year  1983.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  nursing 
shortage  which  adversely  affects  all 
VA  medical  centers.  The  nursing  pro- 
gram within  the  VA  is  not  adequately 
funded  in  this  budget,  and  the  $4  mil- 
lion needed  for  the  2-year  nursing 
scholarship  program,  started  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  is  not  included.  I  will  pro- 
pose that  this  program  be  fully  funded 
and  also  request  a  change  in  the.  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  nurses  to  take  advantage  of 
this  program  on  a  part-time  basis  in 
order  that  they  will  be  able  to  remain 
an  integral  part  of  the  VA  system  and 
advance  professional  and  educational- 
ly while  on  the  job. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  although 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  research 
budget  for  medical  and  rehabilitative 
research  programs,  it  does  not  make 
up  for  the  losses  to  these  programs  in 
last  year's  budget.  If  we  are  to  support 
hospitals  that  provide  quality  care  in 
the  VA  system,  it  is  imperative  that  re- 
search and  medical  school  affiliation 
be  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  these 
hospitals  which  are  to  provide  tertiary 
and  acute  care  for  veterans.  These  are 
the  programs  which  attract  and  retain 
our  Nation's  most  brilliant  and  dedi- 
cated physicians.  I  will  propose  that 
more  funding  be  allocated  for  the  re- 
search budgets  in  order  to  insure  that 
this  occurs.  Research  is  a  hidden 
aspect  of  direct  medical  care.  Neglect- 
ing this  important  part  of  the  medical 
care  system  is  certainly  not  appropri- 
ate. 

It  is  my  view  that  all  VA  hospitals 
do  not  need  to  provide  the  same  kinds 
of  services.  Times  and  needs  change 
and  we  must  change  with  them.  It  is 
time  that  we  begin  to  plan  more  care- 
fully for  the  future.  More  emphasis 
shoiUd  be  placed  on  the  VA's  Geriatric 
Research  Education  and  Clinical  Cen- 
ters. Some  facilities  would  better  serve 
the  needs  of  our  aging  veteran  popula- 
tion by  being  converted  into  long-term 
care  facilities  or  nursing  home  facili- 
ties. Facilities  with  special  capabilities 
should  be  made  available  to  treat  the 
alcoholic  and  psychiatric  patient.  We 
need  to  look  more  cautiously  and  care- 
fully at  the  allocation  of  limited  re- 
sources. It  is  expensive  to  provide  hos- 
pital care  and  such  care  is  not  always 
necessarily  appropriate  for  some  veter- 
ans who,  under  current  law,  must  re- 
quire hospitalization  in  order  to  re- 
ceive certain  VA  health  care  benefits. 
One  program  which  I  believe  to  be 
severely  underutilized  is  the  hospital- 
based  home  care  program.  This  is  a 
cost-effective  program  for  certain  bed- 
ridden veterans  who  have  the  need  for 
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health-care  maintenance,  but  could  re- 
ceive it  in  their  homes.  This  type  of 
care  would  greatly  improve  their 
morale  and  provide  more  of  an  incen- 
tive for  rehabilitation.  There  are  other 
such  programs— such  as  hospices, 
foster  care,  halfway  houses,  and  per- 
sonal care  residences— that  need  atten- 
tion. We  need  to  explore  more  fully 
these  alternatives,  provide  increased 
funding  and  perhaps  allow  some  pilot 
projects  in  these  areas  to  be  initiated 
in  order  to  make  solid  determinations 
as  to  their  potential  contribution  as 
another  critical  facet  of  VA  care. 

The  whole  area  of  outpatient  care 
needs  to  be  carefully  examined.  We 
may  need  to  require  a  more  appropri- 
ate response  for  veterans  with  the 
chronic  problems  associated  with 
aging— who  may  not  need  to  be  hospi- 
talized, except  in  instances  where 
these  problems  are  not  being  properly 
medically  monitored.  Under  current 
law,  many  such  veterans  are  eligible 
for  very  limited  outpatient  care  so 
they  require  hospitalization  because 
their  limited  outpatient  eligibility  pre- 
cludes their  being  treated  before  their 
disabilities  become  more  severe.  That 
is  the  wrong  approach,  in  my  opinion. 

It  is  clear  the  answers  are  not 
simple.  The  system  is  certainly  com- 
plex The  health  care  delivery  system 
to  various  segments  of  our  veteran 
population  is  even  more  complex,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  intention  to 
abruptly  end  needed  and  deserved  ben- 
efits to  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  wish  to  examine 
carefully  all  programs  to  assure  that 
we  do  all  that  we  can  to  provide  better 
care.  The  examination  of  "eligibility " 
may  cause  serious  concern  to  some, 
since  veterans  who  have  counted  on 
the  VA  system  may  be  distressed  that 
in  their  later,  more  dependent  years, 
they  would  not  have  critical  medical 
security.  We  will  be  protective  of 
them— as  we  always  have  been. 

There  are  some  tough  choices  to  be 
made  and  it  is  likely,  as  it  is  in  every 
Federal  program,  that  benefits  will 
not  be  continued  at  the  same  rate  of 
growth  as  in  the  past.  Over  the  years, 
the  programs  have  been  rather  rou- 
tinely increased  and  grown  quite  regu- 
larly. Over  the  past  year,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  need  to  examine  eligibility 
for  health  care  and  for  non-service- 
cormected  pension,  and  now— when  we 
must  plan  for  a  new  fiscal  year— I 
would  wish  to  note  that  this  may  be 
the  opportune  time  to  examine  these 
issues. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  examine  first  any  possi- 
ble reductions  in  benefits  to  veterans 
who  did  not  incur  any  disabilities  in 
the  line  of  duty  or,  for  those  who  have 
only  the  most  limited  eligibility  for 
health  care— and  that  we  do  that  well 
in  advance  of  ever  proposing  any  re- 
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ductions  to  any  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Several  of  the  alternative  cost  sav- 
ings measures  that  I  am  seriously  con- 
sidering that  would  impact  on  non- 
service-connected  veterans  not  in  re- 
ceipt of  pension  are  a  minimum  copay- 
ment,  a  cost-sharing  provision  based 
on  income  for  all  medical  care,  the 
elimination  of  free  over-the-counter 
drugs,  certain  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  prosthetic  equipment 
which  could  be  issued,  a  uniform 
policy  to  determine  eligibility  for  ben- 
eficiary travel  based  on  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  a  review  of  medical 
status  after  30  days  to  establish  a  time 
limit  on  length  of  hospitalization,  and 
procedures  to  provide  incentives  to  uti- 
lize alternative  methods  of  health  care 
within  the  veteran's  administration, 
such  as  nursing  homes  or  domicilaries, 
when  appropriate. 

With  respect  to  pension  eligibility, 
we  shall  consider  a  review  of  certain 
presumptions  relating  to  eligibility  for 
pension  for  veterans  who  meet  the 
income  requirements,  to  include  an  ex- 
amination of  the  regulation  which 
allows  a  younger  veteran  with  less 
than  100  percent  non-service-connect- 
ed disability  to  be  considered  as  being 
"unemployable"  and  therefore  consid- 
ered as  being  "totally  and  permanent- 
ly disabled"  for  purposes  of  pension 
eligibility.  The  VA's  pension  program 
is  intended  to  be  a  "needs-based"  pro- 
gram for  wartime  veterans  with  dis- 
abilities that  are  not  incurred  in  the 
line  of  duty.  The  providing  of  auto- 
matic eligibility  for  veterans  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  and  assuring  eligibility  for 
younger  veterans  with  less  than  100 
percent  disability,  certainly  threatens 
the  integrity  of  this  program.  That 
needs  to  be  examined.  I  also  disagee 
with  the  principle  that,  at  age  65.  a 
person— for  pension  purposes— should 
be  considered  to  be  "permanently  and 
totally  disabled. "  This  is  demoralizing 
and  demeaning  to  any  individual.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  been 
asked  to  provide  cost  estimates  for  all 
of  these  proposals. 

In  the  days,  weeks,  and  months 
ahead,  I  shall  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion on  these  issues  in  order  to  provide 
a  framework  for  discussion  and 
debate,  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  shall  be  holding  hearings 
to  secure  thorough  comments  on  these 
programs  and  issues.  I  further  intend 
to  work  closely  with  my  good  friend 
and  able  colleague,  Alan  Cranston. 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
conunittee,  and  the  very  capable  chair- 
man of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  G.  V.  "Sonny"  Mont- 
gomery and  the  thoughtful  ranking 
minority  member.  John  Paul  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT.  as  well  as  the  representatives 
of  all  the  service  organizations  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  in  order  to 
come  up  with  some  proposals  that  will 
retain  the  integrity  of  existing  VA  pro- 


grams and  to  promote  the  vital  and 
only  mission  of  the  VA:  "To  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  Battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan."  In 
many  ways  there  has  been  a  diversion 
from  this  singular  mission  over  the 
years  which  has  resulted  in  burgeon- 
ing costs  for  the  VA  and  we  see  the 
urgent  need  to  review  programs  which 
seem  to  have  little  or  no  accountabil- 
ity. These  programs  need  to  be  exam- 
ined and  perhaps  realined.  I  know  that 
when  this  process  takes  place,  there 
will  be  anguish  expressed  from  some 
veterans.  However,  I  want  to  assure 
you  all  that  I  am  fully  committed  to 
the  VA  as  an  independent  system;  I 
wish  to  see  improvement  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  services,  and  I  wish  to  assure 
my  colleagues  that  before  all  else,  the 
service-cormected  veterans  of  our 
Nation  shall  receive  all  of  the  possible 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  solicit  the  assistance,  the  coopera- 
tion, and  the  ideas  of  all  of  those  who 
are  involved  in  any  way  with  or  affect- 
ed by  these  programs  in  order  that  we 
may  make  the  essential  veterans'  pro- 
grams better  and  more  responsive  to 
the  service-connected  veteran  or  to  the 
veteran  with  the  greatest  need.  That  is 
the  original  and  correct  definition  of 
the  mission  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  in  the  months 
ahead. 


REPEAL  OF  LEASING 
PROVISIONS  OF  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1896  which  would 
repeal  that  provision  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  which 
allows  and  permits  the  sale  of  tax 
credits  from  one  company  to  another 
through  paper  transactions  designated 
as  leases. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  leasing  pro- 
vision is  being  used  in  an  unwarranted 
and  unintended  manner.  It  permits 
corporations  to  buy  and  sell  Federal 
tax  credits  as  though  they  were  stocks 
and  bonds,  bushels  of  wheat,  or  other 
commodities. 

The  original  conservative  estimate  of 
the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  this  leasing 
provision  was  $27  billion  to  $29  billion 
of  lost  tax  revenues  during  the  next  5 
years.  Later  estimates,  however,  are 
that  the  cost  could  be  as  much  as 
double  the  original  estimate.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  can  be  defended  in  a 
year  in  which  the  Federal  deficit  will 
reach  nearly  $100  billion. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  less  than 
2  weeks  ago  Senator  Bob  Dole,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, announced  that  he  would  move 
to  repeal  or  alter  the  so-called  leasing 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  and  that  he  would  attempt  to 
make  the  changes  or  repeal  of  these 


provisions  retroactive  to  Saturday, 
February  20.  I  highly  commend  Sena- 
tor Dole  for  the  position  which  he  has 
taken  with  respect  to  this  leasing  pro- 
vision. 

I  was  also  gratified  that  Representa- 
tive Dan  Rostenkowski,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Comrriit- 
tee,  supported  Senator  Dole's  move  to 
repeal  or  change  the  tax-leasing  bene- 
fits even  though  he  does  not  expressly 
agree  with  the  retroactive  date. 

The  leasing  provision  was  designed 
to  help  financially  ailing  companies  as 
well  as  new  companies  which  have  not 
yet  turned  a  profit.  However,  they  are 
being  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  the  sale  of  such  credit  to  pros- 
perous companies  that  do  not  need 
any  financial  assistance  by  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  or  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I 
think  it  is  unjustified  that  this  provi- 
sion should  be  used  in  such  a  manner. 
The  net  result  is  an  outrageous  raid  on 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
wealthy  corporations  who  wish  to 
shelter  their  profits. 

The  statements  by  Senator  Dole 
and  Representative  Rostenkowski 
are  encouraging  and  give  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  leasing  provision  will  be 
changed  in  the  relatively  near  future. 
I  hope  that  this  will  be  done  because  I 
believe  the  enactment  of  it  was  clearly 
a  mistake  and  it  would  be  unthinkable 
to  allow  it  to  remain  as  a  part  of  our 
tax  law. 

In  closing,  Mr.  I»resident,  let  me  say 
that  I  urge  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  take  this  matter 
up  on  an  urgent  and  expedited  basis 
and  report  out  legislation  which  will 
repeal  this  unwarranted  and  unjusti- 
fied provision  of  the  tax  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  was  in 
the  tax  reduction  bill  last  year  which 
contained  a  massive  amount  of  legisla- 
tion. This  matter  was  not  debated  and 
was  not  in  the  bill  when  it  was  origi- 
nally considered  by  the  Senate.  I  know 
I  knew  nothing  about  it.  It  was  not  in 
the  bill  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives but  was  in  the  administra- 
tion's substitute  bill.  While  It  was  In 
the  conference  report  it  was  not  fully 
explained  to  or  debated  by  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

There  were  many  of  us,  certainly  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  were  not  given  any  explanation  of 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  under- 
stood at  all  by  the  membership,  being 
tucked  away  in  that  massive  tax  legis- 
lation. 

So  it  Is  not  only  right,  proper,  and 
just  that  the  mistake  be  rectified,  but 
it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  act  prompt- 
ly and  repeal  that  provision  and  then, 
if  there  is  any  remnant  of  an  idea  left 
that  has  merit  or  would  be  proper  in 
this  field,  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
pass  such  legislation. 
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All  these  things  are  magnified  many 
times  over,  Mr.  President,  in  that  we 
are  facing  a  year  here,  and  under  the 
most  dire  circumstances,  to  a  degree, 
in  trying  to  get  a  reduction  in  the 
huge  deficits  which  confront  us.  The 
estimated  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  about  $100  billion,  and  here  is  a 
provision  that  is  estimated  to  cost  the 
Treasury  $25  billion,  if  not  twice  that 
much  over  a  5-year  period.  It  is  un- 
thinkable and  unbelievable  that  we 
would  continue  to  let  this  provision 
remain  in  the  law. 

I  hope  the  repealer  will  be  brought 
out  soon  and  fully  debated  here,  and 
then  I  believe  it  will  pass  quickly  and 
with  dispatch. 

I  hope  the  retroactive  feature  will  be 
included  so  as  to  go  as  far  as  possible 
in  rectifying  the  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  SENIOR  EMPLOYMENT 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES  EM- 
PLOYMENT PROGRAM  IN 
DANGER 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  administra- 
tion's 1983  budget  proposal  which 
would  eliminate  the  senior  employ- 
ment community  services  employment 
program,  title  V,  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

EHlmlnation  of  this  program  would 
be  In  direct  opposition  to  the  Intent  of 
Congress  when  we  reauthorized  the 
Older  Americans  Act  only  3  short 
months  ago.  During  the  reauthoriza- 
tion process.  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  expressed  their  strong 
support  for  this  vital  and  successful 
program  for  older  workers. 

At  that  time,  the  Senate  unanimous- 
ly passed  the  1981  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  and  authorized  fund- 
ing for  title  V  of  $277.1  million  in  1982; 
$296.5  million  in  1983  and  $317.3  mil- 
lion in  1984. 

Now,  we  have  before  us  a  proposed 
budget  for  1983  which  would  virtually 
wipe  out  this  program.  That,  I  main- 
tain, is  a  direct  assault  on  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  1981 
amendments. 

The  administration  says  it  will  in- 
clude older  workers  along  with  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers,  veter- 
ans, displaced  homemakers,  offenders, 
and  dislocated  workers  in  a  new  pro- 
gram, funded  at  $200  million— half  the 
amount  that  now  goes  to  these  pro- 
grams. There  can  be  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  the  unique  needs  of  older 
workers  will  not  be  met  under  such  a 
limited  program. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  es- 
timates that,  if  the  reduction  in  fund- 
ing is  spread  proportionately,  as  many 
as  40,000  older  men  and  women,  now 
working  in  community  service  jobs. 


will  find  themselves  joining  the  unem- 
ployed. 

This  wUl  not  only  be  a  serious  blow 
to  the  individuals,  it  will  also  have  a 
damaging'  impact  on  the  ability  of 
senior  centers  and  nutrition  sites  to 
serve  older  Americans.  Last  year, 
almost  half  of  the  54,000  older  workers 
in  this  program  worked  in  services  for 
the  elderly,  12.5  percent,  over  7,000 
were  in  nutrition  services;  9  percent, 
over  5,000,  worked  in  senior  centers; 
and  8.5  percent,  over  4,000,  worked  in 
outreach  and  referral  services. 

At  its  February  hearing  on  the  food 
stamp  and  nutrition  programs,  the 
State  director  of  aging  in  Ohio  and  the 
executive  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
corporation  on  aging  told  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  that  they  would 
have  no  way  of  replacing  senior  aids 
who  are  currently  working  in  these 
programs. 

Therefore,  the  loss  of  these  commu- 
nity service  jobs  will  threaten  the  abil- 
ity of  local  agencies  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide other  services  funded  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

In  addition  to  these  damaging  facts, 
it  is  a  serious  human  problem  to  ne- 
glect the  important  of  employment  op- 
portunities to  the  economic  security, 
the  health,  and  the  personal  fulfill- 
ment of  older  Americans.  Virtually 
every  survey  of  older  men  and  women 
indicates  that  a  majority  want  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  continue  some 
form  of  work.  And  an  overwhelming 
majority— 90  percent  in  the  latest 
Harris  poll  released  in  November- 
favor  abolishing  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  struggling 
to  restore  financial  stability  to  the 
hard-pressed  social  security  system,  we 
are  discouraging  older  workers  who 
want  to  work  from  doing  so. 

The  administration  indicates  train- 
ing and  employment  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  private  sector.  I 
agree  that  business  and  industry  must 
play  a  far  greater  role  in  providing  job 
opportunities  for  older  people.  But  we 
face  a  long  history  of  age  discrimina- 
tion, employment  practices  and  pen- 
sion policies  which  make  it  difficult— 
and  sometimes  impossible— for  older 
workers  to  find  jobs. 

Merely  saying  that  the  private 
sector  should  play  a  greater  role  is  not 
going  to  make  it  happen.  We  must 
educate  employers  so  that  they  will 
recognize  older  workers  for  the  essen- 
tial resource  they  are  to  this  Nation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  declining 
number  of  younger  workers  projected 
for  the  decade  ahead,  we  will  need  to 
have  older  workers  stay  on  the  job  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  standard  of 
living  and  improve  our  productivity. 

One  of  the  major  contributions  of 
the  senior  community  services  employ- 
ment program  is  its  demonstration  of 
the    significant    contribution    older 


workers  can  and  do  make  to  our  socie- 
ty. 

It  is  a  program  that  has  more  than 
repaid  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
vestment of  tax  dollars  in  benefits  to 
our  communities.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  continue  their  strong  support  for 
the  title  V  program  and  to  join  me  in 
opposing  its  elimination. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 
ON  THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
in  the  Washington  Post  there  is  a  full 
page  advertisement,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  an  open  letter  to  President 
Reagan  and  Members  of  Congress,  by 
the  presidents  of  six  major  national 
organizatioiis  expressing  their  concern 
about  the  economy  and  urging  an  im- 
mediate effort  to  try  to  bring  about  an 
immediate  course  correction  in  eco- 
nomic planning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  ad  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3.  1982) 

An  Open  Letter  to  President  Reagan  and 
Members  of  Congress:  March  3.  1982 

(Joint  Statement  of:  American  Bankers 
Association.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
of  America,  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savingj  Banks.  National  Association  of  Re- 
altors *  and  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions. ) 

Prolonged  high  interest  rates  are  creating 
an  economic  and  financial  crisis  in  this 
country.  In  order  to  bring  interest  rates 
down,  immediate  action  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  massive  federal  budget  deficits.  More 
than  anything  else,  it  is  the  spectre  of  an 
overwhelming  volume  of  deficit  financing 
which  haunts  housing  and  financial  mar- 
kets and  poses  the  threat  of  economic  and 
financial  conditions  not  seen  since  the 
1930s. 

Given  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to:  (I)  slowing  down  all  spending, 
not  excluding  defense  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams; and.  if  necessary.  (2)  deferring  previ- 
ously enacted  tax  reductions  or  increasing 
taxes.  In  order  to  have  the  necessary  impact 
on  financial  markets,  these  actions  should 
be  taken  prior  to  any  increase  in  the  ceiling 
on  the  federal  debt. 

Even  with  these  actions,  the  restoration  of 
financial  stability  and  safety  will  be  a  pro- 
longed process.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
adopt  immediate  but  temporary  measures  to 
address  the  critical  problems  of  the  indus- 
tries which  finance,  market  and  produce 
housing  for  American  families.  These  indus- 
tries have  unfairly  borne  the  brunt  of  de- 
structively high  interest  rates.  Unless  imme- 
diate and  effective  short-run  measures  are 
adopted,  the  continued  devastation  of  these 
industries  will,  directly  and  indirectly,  ag- 
gravate the  federal  budget  deficit  and  great- 
ly increase  the  prospect  of  a  general  eco- 
nomic and  financial  crisis. 

In  times  of  past  crises  in  this  nation,  our 
political  leaders  have  come  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner  to  develop  effective  solu- 
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tions  in  the  common  interest.  Our  nation  is 
at  such  a  time  now.  There  will  be  no  politi- 
cal winners  if  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  fail  to  accommodate  differences 
and  cooperate  in  dealing  with  current  seri- 
ous economic  problems.  The  threat  to  our 
nation  demands  prompt,  effective  and  bipar- 
tisan action. 

Llewellyn  Jenkins.  President  American 
Bankers  Association;  James  P.  Ayl- 
ward.  President,  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation; Fred  Napolitano.  President, 
National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers; Robert  R.  Masterton.  Chairman, 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks;  Julio  S.  Laguarta.  Presi- 
dent, National  Association  of  Realtors, 
and  Roy  G.  Green.  Chairman,  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Associations. 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  debate  on  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act  of  1981  is 
both  important  and,  in  a  sense,  inevi- 
table. We  are  proposing  to  write  new 
criminal  law,  and  we  know  better  than 
to  rush  into  this  with  any  sense  of 
celebration. 

The  crux  of  this  debate  is  the  matter 
of  intent  in  section  601(c).  The  Intelli- 
gence Identities  I»rotection  Act  as  re- 
ported has  a  specific  intent  standard 
that  many  people  find  especially  allur- 
ing. I  can  sympathize  with  their  desire 
to  insure  that  the  bill  we  pass  will  not 
penalize  all  Americans  for  the  sins  of  a 
few  would-be  destroyers  of  our  intelli- 
gence services.  Like  my  colleagues,  I 
have  listened  to  the  points  made  by 
news  media,  as  well  as  those  of  consti- 
tutional scholars  and  civil  libertarians. 
I  understand  their  concern. 

When  you  look  at  the  actual  lan- 
guage, however,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bill  as  reported  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chafee  amendment  are 
limited.  Both  versions  are  designed  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  leaking  of  intelli- 
gence identities  and  to  the  disclosure 
of  such  identities  by  persons  whose 
purpose  in  life  is  to  expose  our  intelli- 
gence officers  and  agents.  Both  at- 
tempt to  do  this  without  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  us. 

If  you  look  at  the  report  language, 
moreover,  you  find  that  both  versions 
list  similar  actions  that  would  not  be 
subject  to  criminal  sanctions.  And  the 
Chafee  version,  too,  has  an  intent 
standard,  although  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. 

The  committee  report  that  discusses 
the  Chafee  language.  No.  96-896,  was 
issued  in  1980  by  the  Select  Conunit- 
tee  on  Intelligence.  There  is  no  legisla- 
tive history  in  this  session  on  the 
Chafee  language,  with  the  exception 
of  some  remarks  on  the  House  floor 
that  were  not  intended  to  create  a 
formal  record. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  make  the 
rest  of  my  points  in  the  form  of  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island.  To  the  extent  that 
these  points  might  be  inconsistent 
with  the  language  of  Report  No.  97- 
201,  they  would,  if  Senator  Chafee's 
amendment  is  approved,  supersede 
such  language. 

Is  it  your  intent  that  pages  18  and 
21-23  of  Report  No.  96-896  shall  con- 
stitute the  legislative  history  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Both  Report 
No.  97-201  and  Report  No.  96-896 
state  that: 

The  standard  adopted  in  section  601(c)  ap- 
plies Qriminal  penalties  only  in  very  limited 
circumstances  to  deter  those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  ferret  out  and  publish  the 
identities  of  agents.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  affect  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  those  who  disclose  the  identities  of 
agents  as  an  Integral  part  of  another  enter- 
prise such  as  news  media  reporting  of  intel- 
ligence failures  or  abuses,  academic  studies 
of  U.S.  government  policies  and  programs, 
or  a  private  organization's  enforcement  of 
its  internal  rules. 

Report  No.  97-201,  however,  adds  a 
caveat  that  was  not  in  Report  No.  96- 
896: 

Provided  it  is  not  done  so  in  the  course  of 
an  effort  to  identify  and  expose  such  agents 
with  the  Intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  for- 
eign intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  this  caveat  is  not  required  with 
the  Chafee  amen<iment,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  intent  requirement 
in  that  language? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Under  the 
Chafee  amendment,  there  would  be 
three  elements  of  proof  not  found  in 
sections  601  (a)  or  (b).  The  United 
States  must  prove 

That  the  disclosure  was  made  in  the 
course  of  a  pattern  of  activities,  i.e..  a  series 
of  acts  having  a  common  purpose  or  objec- 
tive; 

That  the  pattern  of  activities  was  intend- 
ed to  identify  and  expose  covert  agents:  and 

That  there  was  reason  to  believe  such  ac- 
tivities would  impair  or  impede  the  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States. 

Note  that  it  is  the  pattern  of  activi- 
ties that  must  be  intended  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents.  This  more 
objective  requirement  makes  it  clear 
that  the  defendant  must  be  engaged  in 
a  conscious  plan  to  seek  out  undercov- 
er intelligence  operatives  and  expose 
them  in  circumstances  where  such 
conduct  would  impair  U.S.  intelligence 
efforts.  Report  No.  96-896  had  some 
important  language  regarding  this 
conscious  intent: 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pattern  of 
activities  must  be  intended  to  identify  and 
expose  such  agents.  Most  laws  do  not  re- 
quire intentional  acts,  but  merely  knowing 
ones.  The  difference  between  knowing  and 
intentional  acts  was  explained  as  follows  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  report  on 
the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1980: 

As  the  National  Commission's  consultant 
on  this  subject  put  it.  "it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  law  should  distinguish  between  a 


man  who  wills  that  a  particular  act  or  result 
take  place  and  another  who  is  merely  will- 
ing that  it  should  take  place.  The  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  the  main  direction  of 
a  man's  conduct  and  the  (anticipated)  side 
effects  of  his  conduct."  For  example,  the 
owner  who  bums  down  his  tenement  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  insureince  proceeds 
does  not  desire  the  death  of  his  tenants,  but 
he  is  substantially  certain  (i.e..  knows)  it 
will  occur. 

A  newspaper  reporter,  then,  would  rarely 
have  engaged  in  a  pattern  of  activities  with 
the  requisite  intent  'to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents."  Instead,  such  a  result  would 
ordinarily  be  the  (anticipated)  side  effect 
of  his  conduct." 

This  crucial  distinction  between  the 
main  direction  of  one's  conduct  and 
the  side-effects  that  one  anticipates 
but  allows  to  occur,  because  of  one's 
other  goals,  forms  an  important  safe- 
guard for  civil  liberties.  The  amend- 
ment before  us  would  bring  that  safe- 
guard into  play,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes  it  would.  Senator 
DURENBERGER.  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  believe  that  my  version  is  actu- 
ally better  for  civil  liberties  than  the 
bill  as  reported  out  of  committee. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Because  the 
intent  standard  in  this  amendment  is 
an  intent  "to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents."  rather  than  an  intent 
"to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United 
States."  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  fact 
that  a  journalist  had  WTitten  articles 
critical  of  the  CIA  which  did  not  iden- 
tify covert  agents  could  not  be  used  as 
evidence  that  the  intent  standard  was 
met.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  indeed  cor- 
rect, and  it  is  a  major  reason  why  I  in- 
troduced this  language  in  1980,  to  re- 
place the  "intent  to  impair  or  impede" 
standard  that  the  CIA  had  originally 
proposed.  Tne  Department  of  Justice 
was  very  concerned  that  a  subjective 
intent  standard  could  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  public  debate  regarding  intel- 
ligence, and  I  shared  this  concern. 

The  intent  standard  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
last  year  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  the  bill  as  introduced  in  1980, 
but  I  still  feel  that  my  language  estab- 
lishes more  clearly  than  theirs  the 
crucial  point  that  a  person's  views  re- 
garding intelligence  policy  caimot  be 
used  to  convict  him.  His  or  her  acts 
are  what  matter. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Both  Report 
No.  96-986  and  Report  No.  97-201  con- 
tain some  very  important  language  in- 
dicating what  activities  are— and  are 
not— meant  to  be  considered  criminal 
acts: 

To  meet  the  standard  of  the  bill,  a  disclos- 
er must  be  engaged  in  a  purposeful  enter- 
prise of  revealing  names— he  must,  in  short, 
be  in  the  business  of    naming  names." 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  activities 
which  would  not  be  covered: 

An  effort  by  a  newspaper  to  uncover  CIA 
connections  with  it.  including  learning  the 
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names  of  its  employees  who  worked  for  the 
CIA. 

An  effort  by  a  university  or  a  church  to 
learn  if  any  of  its  employees  had  worked  for 
the  CIA.  (These  are  activities  intended  to 
enforce  the  internal  rules  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  not  identify  and  expose  CIA 
agents.) 

An  investigation  by  a  newspaper  of  possi- 
ble CIA  connections  with  the  Watergate 
burglaries.  (This  would  be  an  activity  under- 
taken to  learn  about  the  connections  with 
the  burglaries  and  not  to  identify  and 
expose  CIA  agents.) 

An  investigation  by  a  scholar  or  a  reporter 
of  the  Phoenix  program  in  Vietnam.  (This 
would  be  an  activity  intended  to  investigate 
a  controversial  program  and  not  to  reveal 
names.) 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  approval  of  this  amendment 
would  in  no  way  change  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  exclude 
such  activities  from  the  coverage  of 
this  act? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Report  No. 
96-896  emphasizes  that: 

The  government,  of  course,  has  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  that  the  pattern  of 
activities  was  with  the  requisite  intent  to 
identify  and  expose  covert  agents.  The  gov- 
ernment's proof  could  be  rebutted  by  dem- 
onstrating some  alternative  intent  other 
than  identification  and  exposure  of  covert 
agents. 

Looking  at  recent  cases,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  press  stories  naming 
persons  allegedly  involved  in  Wilson 
and  Terpil's  activities  with  Libya.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  such  stories 
would  be  protected,  even  though  they 
might  identify  covert  agents,  because 
their  intent  is  to  investigate  possible 
involvement  of  CIA  personnel  in  ille- 
gal—or at  least  highly  controversial- 
activities. 

Similarly.  David  Garrow's  recent 
book.  "The  FBI  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.:  Prom  'Solo'  to  Memphis," 
purports  to  name  some  covert  agents. 
Now  I  am  not  thrilled  by  that  act  on 
Garrow's  part,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  had  to  do  it.  But  he  was  sure  he 
had  to,  and  clearly  his  intent  was  to 
explain  what  drove  the  FBI  to  wiretap 
Martin  Luther  King,  rather  than  to 
identify  and  expose  covert  agents. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  threaten  the 
authors,  because  the  exposure  of  any 
covert  agents  would  be  the  anticipated 
side  effect  of  their  disclosures,  rather 
than  the  main  direction  of  their  ef- 
forts. Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  You  state  the  case 
correctly,  Senator  Ddrenberger,  al- 
though I,  too,  am  disturbed  by  Mr. 
Garrow's  book. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  In  fact,  this 
amendment  would  leave  unchanged 
the  rights  of  all  sorts  of  people  to  say 
what  they  want,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  engage  in  such  a  pattern  of  activi- 
ties intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents. 

Thus,  gadflies  and  radicals,  as  well 
as  more  responsible  individuals,  may 


continue  to  engage  in  all  manner  of  in- 
vestigations to  try  to  prove  this  or 
that  about  the  CIA.  So  long  as  the 
main  dii;ectlon  of  their  conduct  is 
those  investigations,  the  Government 
would  be  hard  put  to  demonstrate  that 
their  intent  was  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  right,  and  it  is 
an  important  point.  We  are  not  merely 
protecting  our  friends  who  write  for 
the  Providence  Journal  or  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune.  If  this  amendment  is 
approved,  nobody  need  fear  prosecu- 
tion other  than  those  in  the  business 
of  naming  names. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Report  No. 
96-896  goes  on  to  state  that: 

The  government  must  also  show  that  the 
discloser  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ac- 
tivities would  impair  or  impede  the  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States. 
For  example,  a  reporter  could  show  that  by 
printing  a  name  of  someone  commonly 
known  as  a  CIA  officer  he  could  not  reason- 
ably have  expected  that  such  disclosure 
would  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  important  point,  for  some 
people  might  think  that  it  would  suf- 
fice for  the  Goverrmient  to  claim  that 
such  a  disclosure  would  impair  or 
impede  its  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties. But  the  word  reasonably  makes 
clear  that  there  is  room  for  a  discloser 
to  argue  that  the  Government's  claim 
was  unjustified. 

A  Government  warning  to  a  news  re- 
porter that  a  particular  intended  dis- 
closure would  impair  or  impede  our 
foreign  intelligence  activities  might 
prevent  the  reporter  from  later  argu- 
ing that  such  a  consequence  never  oc- 
curred to  him.  But  he  could  still  con- 
test the  logic  of  that  warning  and  use 
that  as  a  defense  in  any  legal  proceed- 
ing, could  he  not? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes,  he  could.  The 
reason  to  believe  standard  does  not 
mean  that  the  Goverrunent  can  simply 
assert  that  a  disclosure  will  impair  or 
impede  foreign  intelligence  activities. 
As  report  No.  96-896  says: 

A  discloser  must,  in  other  words,  be  In  the 
business,  or  have  made  it  his  practice,  to 
ferret  out  and  then  expose  undercover  offi- 
cers or  agents  where  the  reasonably  foresee- 
able result  would  be  to  damage  an  intelli- 
gence agency's  effectiveness. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  his  patience 
and  cooperation.  I  believe  that  our  col- 
loquy has  demonstrated  my  basic 
point,  that  this  bill  will  be  limited  in 
its  focus,  as  much  in  the  amended  ver- 
sion as  it  is  in  the  version  reported  out 
of  committee. 

In  light  of  that  essential  fact,  I  see 
no  bar  to  our  adopting  the  language 
that  the  administration  clearly  pre- 
fers. They  feel  that  the  version  passed 
by  the  Select  Conunittee  on  Intelli- 
gence in  1980  will  do  a  better  job. 

I,  in  turn,  believe  that  Senator 
Chafee's  careful  drafting  and  his  par- 


ticipation in  this  colloquy  will  go  far 
to  insure  against  the  sort  of  abuses 
that  some  people  fear  will  occur. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AFGHANISTAN  DAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  142)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  March  21.  1982,  as 
Afghanistan  Day,  a  day  to  commemorate 
the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Specter). 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  "to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating 
March  21,  1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day, 
to  protest  the  occupation  of  their 
coimtry  by  Soviet  forces,"  represents  a 
bipartisan  effort  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
with  the  international  cooperation  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

My  personal  participation  in  this 
matter  began  when  I  attended  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  meeting  in 
Munich  last  October.  I  was  requested, 
along  with  Congressman  Elliott  Levi- 
TAS  of  Georgia,  to  take  the  lead  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  declaring 
March  21,  1982  as  Afghanistan  Day. 
That  date  was  chosen  because  it  is  the 
day  which  Afghan  people  traditionally 
celebrate  their  New  Year. 

I  was  pleased  to  join  in  this  effort 
because  it  Is  my  view  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Afghanistan  presents  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  freedom-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  unite  in  con- 
demning Soviet  aggression. 

At  the  present  time,  Soviet  insur- 
gence  and  Soviet  adventurism  is  taking 
place  in  many  nations  of  the  world, 
but  in  most  situations  the  actual  level 
of  Soviet  influence  is  subject  to  sub- 
stantial dispute.  The  underlying  factu- 
al issue— stated  simply,  "Who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong?"  is  not  raised  in  Af- 
ghanistan, which  represents  a  unique- 
ly clear-cut  situation. 

We  are  all  aware  of  conditions  in 
Poland  where  debate  still  rages  as  to 
the  extent  of  Soviet  involvement. 
There  are  many  other  countries  in  the 
world  where  Soviet  influence  is  sug- 
gested to  be  particularly  prevalent, 
such  as  El  Salvador,  Cuba,  Guatemala, 
Angola.      Zimbabwe.      Libya.      Chad. 
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Jordan,    Syria,    Iraq,    North    Korea, 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 

But.  unlike  the  Afghan  situation,  in 
many  of  these  countries,  there  is  sub- 
stantial controversy  as  to  whether  the 
Soviets  are  conclusively  wrong  in  their 
actions.  And,  while  many  of  us  feel 
that  they  are  wrong  in  many,  if  not 
all,  of  those  situations,  no  one  can 
deny  the  gross  impropriety  of  the 
Soviet  action  in  Afghanistan. 

Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan  led 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
to  pass  a  resolution  on  October  18, 
1981,  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  116 
to  23,  with  12  abstentions,  calling  for 
"the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  for- 
eign troops  from  Afghanistan."  And, 
on  E>ecember  16,  1981,  the  European 
Parliament  acted  to  commemorate 
March  21,  1981,  as  Afghanistan  Day, 
with  237  of  the  434  members  signing 
the  resolution. 

This  exemplifies  the  kind  of  solid 
support  which,  obviously,  can  be  mus- 
tered on  an  issue  which  is  as  clear  cut 
and  as  plain  as  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  This  is  the  kind  of  sup- 
port that  we  should  utilize,  therefore, 
to  build  upon  with  as  many  nations  of 
the  world  as  possible. 

It  was  over  2  years  ago,  on  December 
24,  1979,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  a  full-scale  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Within  72  hours.  Soviet 
troops  had  successfully  executed  a  vio- 
lent coup  in  Kabul,  overthrowing  the 
indepen(iently  oriented  Amin  and  his 
regime.  The  Soviets  replaced  the  Amin 
Government  with  the  pupi>et  regime 
of  Babrak  Karmal.  Rarely  in  recent 
history  has  the  world  witnessed  such 
harsh  and  inhumane  aggression 
against  any  nation  or  its  people. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  situ- 
ations are  more  ambiguous,  as  already 
noted,  than  that  which  exists  in  Af- 
ghanistan. In  Afghanistan,  the  brutal- 
ity of  Soviet  oppression  is  unrivaled 
throughout  the  world. 

What  is  most  amazing  about  the 
tragedy  in  Afghanistan,  however,  has 
been  the  powerful  and  heroic  resist- 
ance of  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters. 
None  of  the  Soviet  tactics— neither  the 
search  and  destroy  missions,  the  mas- 
sacres, the  napalm,  nor  the  explosive 
mines— have  diminished  the  resistance 
of  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters. 
Through  the  installation  of  over 
80,000  troops,  the  creation  of  a  puppet 
government  and  active  use  of  terrorist 
tactics,  the  Soviet  Union  has  main- 
tained a  death  grip  on  Afghanistan, 
and  yet  the  courageous  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters  continue  to  struggle 
against  all  odds. 

Soviet  brutality  has  exacted  a  great 
toll  on  the  Afghan  people.  Starvation 
and  massacre  have  taken  many  thou- 
sands of  lives.  And,  by  this  point,  over 
2,500,000  Afghans  have  fled  their 
homeland  to  become  refugees  in  Paki- 
stan. 


We  cannot  know  when  this  tragedy 
will  end.  We  can  only  hope  that  with 
the  passage  of  time,  the  Afghan 
people  will  be  successful  in  their  his- 
toric struggle  to  regain  control  of  their 
homeland  and  live  in  p)eace. 

With  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
we  hope  to  send  a  clear  message 
around  the  world.  It  is  my  deep  hope 
that  Afghanistan  Day  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Soviets  as  notice  that 
such  aggression  will  not  be  tolerated 
and  can  only  damage  the  interests  of 
the  Soviets  themselves. 

By  joining  together  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  tenacious  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters,  who  continue  to  fight  re- 
lentlessly and  courageously  for  peace, 
we  convey  our  support  for  all  people 
around  the  world  who  fight  against 
the  t)onds  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Senate 
take  such  prompt  action  to  consider 
the  measure,  which  would  authorize 
the  President  to  declare  March  21, 
1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day.  This  would 
interface  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity's designation  of  March  21  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day  and,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Third  World  countries,  would 
make  March  21  a  day  to  demonstrate 
international  unity  and  global  support 
for  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

On  November  24,  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  45, 
which  I  introduced,  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  people  of  Afghanistan  in 
their  struggle  against  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. Setting  aside  a  day  to  observe  as 
Afghanistan  Day  would  he  consistent 
with  this  body's  position  on  Afghani- 
stan, as  expressed  in  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  45,  and  would  serve  to 
demonstrate  our  continued  support 
for  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  F»resident.  the  courage  demon- 
strated by  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
is  well  recognized  by  the  world  at 
large,  as  demonstrated  by  last  year's 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  which  116  of  the  152  nations 
voted  to  condemn  the  Soviet  invasion. 
I  urge  the  tuloption  of  the  resolution. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  in  the  Senate 
have  a  clear  duty  to  offer  the  strong- 
est moral  support  we  can  to  the  people 
of  Afghanistan  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  For  more 
than  2  years,  in  conditions  of  almost 
unimaginable  deprivation,  the  people 
of  Afghanistan  have  carried  on  a  de- 
termined resistance  against  Soviet  in- 
vaders armed  with  the  most  advanced 
weapons  and  equipment.  Their  persist- 
ence and  their  bravery  deserves  our 
deepest  admiration. 

We  hope  that  our  commemoration 
of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  for  their 
rejection  of  Soviet  domination  will 
also  serve  as  a  signal  that  we  will  offer 
aid  and  comfort  to  people  everywhere 


who  are  threatened  by  political  repres- 
sion. 

We  also  intend  to  demonstrate,  with 
this  resolution,  that  we  stand  together 
with  our  European  allies  in  the  Euro- 
pean community,  who  have  also  decid- 
ed to  commemorate  Afghanistan  Day. 
And  we  stand  together  with  friends 
throughout  the  Third  World  who 
have,  together  with  us,  national  inter- 
ests to  defend  against  the  danger  of 
Soviet  expansion  and  the  ruthlessness 
of  Soviet  violations  of  international 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
commemoration  in  words— like  every 
political  declaration— is  more  than 
words,  it  is  action  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  against  repression  every- 
where.« 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  resolution  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor. 

For  more  than  2  years  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  have  been  engaged  in  a 
life-or-death  struggle  for  survival  and 
freedom  against  a  brutal  foreign  in- 
vader. The  Afghan  fight  for  freedom 
has  exacted  a  terrible  price.  Soviet  air- 
craft bring  death  and  destruction  to 
all  parts  of  that  mountainous  country, 
strafing,  napalming,  and  bombing 
men,  women,  and  children  alike. 
Soviet  search  and  destroy  missions 
have  burned  crops,  torched  villages, 
and  massacred  villagers  in  an  effort  to 
deny  food  and  shelter  to  the  resist- 
ance. Soviet  actions  have  forced  some 
2,500.000  Afghans,  mostly  women  and 
children,  to  flee  to  the  safer  haven  of 
neighboring  Pakistan. 

For  all  its  power  and  brutality,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
quer Afghanistan.  Indeed,  the  Soviets 
and  their  Afghan  stooges  control  little 
more  than  the  capital,  their  own  garri- 
sons and,  intermittently,  the  supply 
routes.  The  Afghsin  freedom  fighters 
control  the  countryside,  and  most  im- 
portant, have  the  allegiance  of  the 
Afghan  people. 

The  world  conununity  can  keep  faith 
with  the  Afghan  people  by  constantly 
focusing  attention  on  their  struggle 
and  on  the  barbaric  Soviet  actions  in 
that  coimtry.  "Afghanistan  Day," 
which  has  already  been  designated  as 
such  by  the  European  Parliament,  is 
one  way  we  can  keep  Afghanistan 
before  the  public. 

March  21  is  the  day  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  traditionally  observe  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  It  is  cer- 
tainly fitting  that  it  should  also  be  the 
day  for  the  world  community  to  ex- 
press its  solidarity  with  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.* 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  has  established  a  time  at 
1:10  p.m.  for  a  vote  on  this  resolution 
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today.  I  ask  that  it  be  a  rollcall  vote 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  minority  leader  that  that  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I 
think  that  action  was  taken  on  yester- 
day.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  inquries:  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Was  not  a 
rollcall  vote  ordered  on  yesterday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  hope  the  Senator  would 
not  include  in  the  unanimous-consent 
request  that  there  be  a  rollcall  vote.  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  simply  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  resolution  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  1:10  p.m.  on  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 142. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  when  he  arrives  in 
the  Chamber,  would  change  the  vote 
to  1:15  p.m..  and  I  hope  it  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  is  the  author  of  the  reso- 
lution. This  would  allow  the  vote  to 
end  at  1:30  p.m.  on  a  15-minute  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  who  has 
consistently  denounced  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  in  speeches 
before  this  body,  I  support  strongly 
the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 142,  designating  March  21,  1982, 
as  "Afghanistsm  Day." 

The  brutal  Soviet  oppression  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fade  from  our  consciences. 
World  attention  must  continue  to  be 
focused  on  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
acts  of  aggression  which  has  been  per- 
petrated in  the  post- World  War  II  era. 

On  March  1,  there  appeared  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post  comment- 
ing on  the  lengths  to  which  Soviet  au- 
thorities attempt  to  hide  their  involve- 
ment in  Afghanistan  from  the  Russian 
people. 

As  the  Post  pointed  out: 

The  job  of  maintaining  the  illusion  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  involved  in  the  fighting 
is  a  difficult  one.  Soviet  sources  privately  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Afghan  Army  has  virtu- 
ally collapsed  and  that  efforts  are  under 
way  to  rebuild  it. 


This  may  be  reflected  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  increased  rebel  activity,  the 
Afghan  defense  minister,  his  deputy,  the 
chief  of  the  .Afghan  Air  Force  and  several 
other  Afghan  military  officials  remain  in 
the  Soviet  Union— a  visit  that  has  lasted 
more  than  four  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  leadership 
may  be  successful  in  hiding  the  facts 
of  Afghanistan  from  their  own  people. 
However,  they  cannot  hide  the  facts 
from  the  world  community.  The 
Afghan  people  have  exhibited  coura- 
geous resistance  to  the  80,000  Soviet 
troops  who  are  now  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  in  that  country.  We 
must  continue  to  give  these  coura- 
geous people  all  the  moral  support 
possible  until  the  chains  of  tyranny 
are  broken  in  Afghanistan.  This  reso- 
lution is  a  clear  signal  of  America's 
support  for  the  Afghan  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  Mar.  1,  1982] 

Red  Army  Tales:  Cold,  Lonely  Life  in 

afghanistan 

(By  Dusko  Doder) 

Moscow.  February  28— Against  the  back- 
drop of  snow-covered  Afghan  mountains, 
Soviet  soldiers  were  cheering  their  sergeant 
as  he  received  an  award  for  successes  in  "so- 
cialist competition."  The  photograph 
showed  smiling  faces  framed  by  Red  Army 
fur  hats  and  a  cheerful  colonel,  presumably 
delivering  a  pep  talk. 

The  scene  last  week  captured  a  "particu- 
larly unusual"  moment,  the  caption  said,  be- 
cause "the  applause  is  resounding  in  the 
Afghan  mountains,  where  silence  Is  fre- 
quently broken  by  the  shots  from  automatic 
weapons  and  the  explosion  of  grenades." 

The  accompanying  dispatch  from  the 
front  gave  a  remarkable  glimpse  of  the  life 
of  the  Soviet  conscript:  lonely,  cold  and 
under  attaek  in  an  unhospitable  land  where 
things  are  "very,  very  tough"  for  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

The  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the  fighting 
was  illustrated  by  heavy  casualties  suffered 
by  Moslem  insurgents,  who  in  January 
alone  counted  2,223  dead  and  1,117  cap- 
tured, according  to  the  account. 

Yet,  the  dispatch  in  the  Defense  Ministry 
newspaper  Krasnaya  Zvezda  said,  "Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  bandits,  armed  and 
trained  abroad,  pour  across  the  border  day 
after  day"  Into  Afghanistan. 

Their  savage  tactics  include  the  bombing 
of  schools  and  hospitals,  the  paper  said. 
Giving  "the  facts  of  the  past  few  days,"  it 
described  a  woman  being  hacked  to  death  in 
the  street.  In  another  incident,  hostages 
were  seized,  tortured  and  skinned  alive.  In 
the  Faizabad  region,  the  wife  and  13-year- 
old  daughter  of  an  Afghan  security  official 
were  "brutally  shot"  by  rebels. 

But,  it  said,  the  Soviet  soldiers'  moral  was 
high.  The  Kabul  Army  was  described  as  hit- 
ting "mercilessly"  at  the  rebels,  and  the  dis- 
patch implied  that  Soviet  forces  had  taken 
part  in  last  month's  large-scale  operations, 
quoting  them  as  saying  they  would  not 
leave  the  Afghan  people  in  misery. 

But  the  reference  to  a  possible  Soviet 
fighting  role  was  never  explicitly  stated. 
During  the   26   months  since   dispatching 


their  Army  into  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets' 
vocabulary  seems  to  have  lost  the  word  war. 

Combat  actions  are  described  as  "exer- 
cises." There  is  no  mention  of  Soviet  casual- 
ties. 

Western  analysts  attribute  the  apparently 
exaggerated  nature  of  much  of  Soviet  war 
correspondence  from  Afghanistan  to  the  di- 
lemma that  Moscow  faces  in  addressing  its 
domestic  and  foreign  audiences. 

At  home,  the  war  has  reached,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  large  sector  of  the  population. 
Approximately  400,000  Soviet  troops  have 
been  rotated  In  and  out  of  Afghanistan 
during  the  past  26  months.  A  substantial 
number  of  conscripts  serving  in  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  facing  possible  duty  there  in 
the  future.  Then  there  are  Soviet  casualties, 
which  have  never  been  revealed. 

According  to  Western  specialists,  even  as- 
suming a  relatively  low  rate  of  5  percent  in- 
jured among  the  400.000  who  have  served  in 
Afghanistan,  the  number  of  wounded 
should  be  subetantial— about  20,000.  It  is 
known  that  the  Soviets  have  converted  two 
schools  in  Tashkent  into  military  hospitals. 

Against  this  background,  aind  the  noticea- 
ble thirst  for  information  about  the  war, 
the  authorities  are  under  substantial  pres- 
sure to  provide  details  in  order  to  keep  their 
credibility. 

At  the  same  time,  Moscow  insists  that  the 
fight  against  the  rebels  is  conducted  exclu- 
sively by  the  Afghan  Army  and  that  the 
Soviet  forces  are  merely  providing  training 
and  other  type*  of  "fraternal  assistance." 

To  concede  a  direct  Soviet  military  role, 
according  to  this  argument,  would  provide 
new  opportunities  for  an  international 
outcry  including  demands  of  details  about 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  contingent  and  the 
nature  of  its  operations. 

The  job  of  maintaining  the  illusion  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  involved  in  the  fighting 
is  a  difficult  one.  Soviet  sources  privately  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Afghan  Army  has  virtu- 
ally collapsed  and  that  efforts  are  under 
way  to  rebuild  it. 

This  may  be  reflected  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  increased  rebel  activity,  the 
Afghan  defense  minister,  his  deputy,  the 
chief  of  the  Afghan  Air  Force  and  several 
other  senior  Afghan  military  officials 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union— a  visit  that  has 
lasted  more  than  four  months. 

What  the  Soviet  media  focuses  on  instead, 
are  the  conflicting  themes  of  "normaliza- 
tion" of  life  in  the  country  and  increased 
imperialist  pressure  from  the  outside  to  sub- 
vert the  Soviet-backed  government  in 
Kabul. 

The  steady  diet  of  accounts  ranging  from 
literacy  studies  to  joint  irrigation  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  Afghan  life  is  sprin- 
kled with  attacks  on  the  United  States. 
China  and  Patkistan  for  their  support  of 
"counterrevolutionary  bandits." 

The  Krasnaya  Zvezda  dispatch  from  the 
front,  published  on  the  Soviet  Army  Day. 
provided  an  unusually  frank  account  of  the 
life  of  Soviet  conscripts. 

"We  are  not  going  to  hide  the  fact  that 
they  are  having  a  tough  time,  and  some- 
times it  is  very,  very  tough,"  the  dispatch 
said.  Yet  their  mood  is  "cheerful"  and  not 
one  soldier  the  correspondent  spoke  to  com- 
plained of  hardship,  and  all  are  "in  fighting 
spirit." 

The  correspondent  described  an  Army 
camp  in  an  unnamed  valley  with  tents 
stretching  in  all  directions  "as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see."  On  the  eve  of  the  Soviet  Army 
Day  "last  Tuesday,  ending  their  "exercises" 
with  a  long  tiring  trek  through  slush  and 
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mire  and  a  "strenuous  attack"  in  a  neigh- 
boring mountain  pass,  the  soldiers  spruced 
themselves  up. 

Sitting  around  a  campfire  and  eating 
bowls  of  kasha,  they  reminisced  about  their 
home  towns  far  from  Afghanistan  but  close 
in  spirit. 

One  officer,  a  major,  was  introduced  as  an 
amateur  poet  having  written  some  heroic 
doggerel  about  his  country's  glorious  role  in 
defending  Afghanistan  against  "dark 
clouds"  created  by  its  enemies. 

"For  a  Russian  it  is  the  custom  to  help.  I 
shall  help  you.  Oh  Afghan!"  the  major  in- 
toned. 

This  and  a  film  shown  to  the  troops  that 
night  for  the  first  time  introduced  the 
theme  that  the  soldiers  are  selfless  patriots 
serving  under  hard  conditions  far  from 
home  to  fulfill  their  "internationalist"  duty 
much  in  the  way  their  fathers  did  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  World  War  II.  The 
film,  the  article  said,  featured  Soviet  volun- 
teers with  internationalist  brigades  fighting 
for  the  Spanish  city  of  Grenada  against 
Franco's  forces. 

"Our  coming  to  our  neighbor's  aid— at  his 
urgent  request— is  not  aggression  or  inter- 
vention, as  ill-intentioned  slanderers  try  to 
prove.  The  only  duty  of  the  Soviet  military 
contingent  is  to  help  Afghanistan  repel  the 
threat  from  outside,"  the  newspaper  said. 

Th.  decision  to  publish  the  account  on 
Army  Day— a  major  holiday— apparently  re- 
flected a  political  need  here  to  reassure  the 
country  that  things  in  Afghanistan,  howev- 
er difficult,  are  not  getting  out  of  hand. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tone  of  the  dispatch 
did  not  suggest  that,  to  borrow  the  phrase, 
one  could  see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

The  dispatch  ended  with  what  could  be 
seen  as  an  attempted  morale  booster  for  the 
Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan:  "You  should 
know,  friends,  that  you  live  in  every  Soviet 
heart.  People  are  proud  of  you,  love  you,  re- 
member you.  The  victory  you  have  achieved 
is  a  victory  of  our  Army,  of  our  country,  of 
brotherhood  and  nobility,  a  victory  of  inter- 
nationalism. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  142,  authored  by  Mr. 

^£  wv  "I'  It'  u 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Thurmond  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  142  TO 
OCCUR  AT  1:15  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
was  necessarily  absent  from  the  floor 
attending  to  other  official  business.  I 
am  informed  that  the  distinguished 
minority    leader    suggested    that    it 


might  suit  the  convenience  of  many 
Members  to  change  the  time  to  vote 
on  the  Afghanistan  resolution  from 
1:10  to  1:15  p.m.  If  I  state  that  correct- 
ly, that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me.  I 
am  prepared  to  make  that  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  be  modified  and  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  the  vote  on  the  Afghanistan 
resolution  will  occur,  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  at  the  hour  of 
1:15  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:14  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears, on  the  basis  of  inquiries  which  I 
believe  have  been  made  on  both  sides, 
that  no  other  Senator  is  seeking  recog- 
nition at  this  time  to  debate  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  or  for  other  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  about 
to  conunence  a  very  important  and 
very  solemn  undertaking,  and  Mem- 
bers need  time  to  prepare  for  that  and 
arrange  their  schedule  to  be  in  attend- 
ance on  the  floor.  I  think  that  the 
time  between  now  and  1:15  can  be 
spent  profitably  off  the  floor  and  in 
recess. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:14  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:29  p.m..  recessed  until 
1:14  p.m..  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Warker). 


AFGHANISTAN  DAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  1 
minute  a  rollcall  vote  will  occur  on  the 
Afghanistan  resolution.  Have  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
joint  resolution  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (M/.  Thurmond)  are 
necessarily  at>sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  43  Leg.] 


YEAS-96 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bentsen 

Gnusley 

Nickles 

Biden 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bofichwltz 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Preasler 

Burdick 

Heflln 

Proxmire 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Helms 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C.    HolUngs 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Simpson 

D'Amalo 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dodd 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Long 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

MaUunaga 

Zorinsky 

East 

Mattingly 

Exon 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Schmitt 

Thurmond 

Williams 

Symms 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 
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S.J.  Res.  142 


Whrrpas  AfRhanistan.  more  than  two 
years  after  the  Soviet  Invasion,  remains  a 
nation  occupied  and  terrorized  by  over 
eighty  thousand  Soviet  troops: 

Whereas  the  continued  Soviet  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  is  causing  enormous  suffer- 
ing among  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  as 
well  as  the  deprivation  of  their  basic  right 
of  national  sovereignty. 

Whereas  over  two  and  five-tenths  million 
people  of  Afghanistan,  constituting  more 
than  15  per  centum  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion, have  fled  the  Soviet  occupation  and 
are  now  refugees  in  Pakistan  and  other 
neighboring  countries; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan undermines  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Europe,  which  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  signed  at  Helsinki 
in  1975: 

Whereas  the  puppet  regime  of  Babrak 
Karmal.  installed  and  maintained  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  has 
dented  the  people  of  Afghanistan  their 
rights  to  self-determination,  in  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter; 

Whereu  the  undaunted  resistance  of  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  against  the  Soviet 
occupational  forces  Is  an  inspiration  to  the 
free  world; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Qeneral  As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  on  November  18. 
1981,  calling  for  "the  Immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan"; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Afghanistan  ob- 
serve March  31  as  the  start  of  each  new 
year  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  nation's  rebirth; 
and 

Whereas  the  European  parliament  has  de- 
clared Its  intention  to  commemorate  March 
21,  1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Rep- 
Tttentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrett  aatenMed.  That  the  President 
la  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation deaignating  March  21,  1982,  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day,  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 


SENATOR  HARRISON  A. 
WILLIAMS,  JR. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate, 
Senate  Resolution  204,  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  Ethics  Committee  in 
respect  to  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  204)  expelling  Sena- 
tor Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  of  New 
Jersey,  from  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


OROCR  FOR  DIVISION  OF  TIME 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  each  day 
during  the  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  time  for  the  debate  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
and  minority   leaders  or  their  desig- 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

PRIVILEGE  or  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  I  ask  uri&ni- 
mous  consent  that  Senate  employees 
Paul  A.  Skrabut,  Jim  Mathews,  Gerald 
J.  Wyrsch,  John  Fox  Blackshaw. 
David  Hamill,  and  the  outside  counsel, 
Kenneth  Pelnberg,  Roger  Shuy,  Mi- 
chael Dennis,  David  Dlr,  and  Robert 
Flynn  be  permitted  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  204. 

F'arther,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Ethics,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Robert  Bennett,  special  counsel 
to  the  Ethics  Committee,  and  his  asso- 
ciate, Alan  Kriegel,  be  granted  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  204. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume 
In  respect  to  this  opening  statement. 

Before  I  do  so,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
remain  on  the  floor.  This  quorum  will 
be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  majority  leader  makes 
the  suggestion  with  respect  to  a 
quorum,  will  he  care  to  allot  the 
amount  of  time  that  will  be  available 
for  this  day  for  the  debate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  expectation  of  the  leadership  that 
we  will  conclude  the  debate  on  this 
measure  today  at  6  p.m.  We  will 
resume  consideration  of  this  measure, 
as  that  may  be  necessary,  on  tomorrow 
at  approximately  12:30  p.m.,  at  which 
time  the  first  order  of  business  will  be 
a  live  quorum. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  live  quorum 
will  be  assembled  shortly  after  that,  in 
any  event  by  perhaps  1  p.m.,  and  then 
on  Thursday  we  will  continue  to 
debate  this  resolution  until  approxi- 
mately 6  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  Indulge  me,  will  he 
include  in  his  request  that  the  time  be- 
tween the  hour  when  a  quorum  is  es- 
tablished and  6  p.m.  today  be  allotted 
for  this  debate?  He  has  already  asked 
that  it  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  form  of  the  previous  re- 
quest was  that  the  time  for  debate  on 
this  resolution  each  day  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  has 
already  been  granted. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  asking  a  further  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  I  was  asking  the 
Chair  to  restate  what  had  already 
been  done. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  has  al- 
ready been  granted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  equally 
against  the  two  sides. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  17  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Cam 

Melzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Coldwater 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Nicklps 

BIden 

Bart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Batch 

Packwood 

BoKhwltz 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Burdicli 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Boilings 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Buddleslon 

RIegle 

Chafee 

Bumphrey 

Roth 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cranaton 

Johnston 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stafford 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Denton 

Uxalt 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Uahy 

Tower 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wallop 

Dole 

Long 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Williams 

{^leton 

MaUunaga 

Zorlnsky 

East 

Mattlngly 

Exon 

McClure 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized, 
and  the  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will 
the  Senate  be  in  order? 

A  quorum  is  present,  and  the  majori- 
ty leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognition  and  I  ask  the 
attention  of  Senators,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  President,  "We  ourselves,"  said 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1856,  "must  not 
decline  the  burden  of  responsibility, 
nor  take  counsel  of  unworthy  pas- 
sions." These  courageous  words, 
echoed  by  a  courageous  leader,  are 
just  as  veritable  today  as  they  were 
126  years  ago. 

The  unfortunate  but  unavoidable 
task  of  considering  Senate  Resolution 
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204  is  an  arduous  responsibility:  a  dis- 
turbing responsibility  for  every  Sena- 
tor, a  weighty  responsibility  for  the  in- 
stitution itself.  Today,  the  Senate 
meets  this  responsibility  divorced  from 
animosity,  buoyed  only  by  fairness  and 
the  interest  of  justice. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  broadly  entrusts  the  Senate 
with  the  duty  of  judging  the  conduct 
of  its  own  membership,  and  we  must 
not  refrain  from  this  solemn  obliga- 
tion. I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these 
proceedings  will  be  conducted  with 
honor  and  dignity,  precision  and  open- 
ness. 

Consistent  with  modem  Senate  prac- 
tice, and  indeed  all  disciplinary  cases 
since  1807,  no  one  other  than  a  Sena- 
tor should  speak  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  participate  actively  in  the  Sen- 
ate's deliberations.  What  the  Senate  is 
doing  is  considering  a  resolution,  not 
conducting  a  trial.  Its  procedures 
should  reflect  modem  disciplinary 
practice  as  well  as  the  plain  fact  that 
the  committee's  investigatory  prac- 
tices were  ultimately  fair,  provide  an 
ample  basis  for  debating  the  resolu- 
tion, and  need  not  be  replicated  on  the 
floor. 

The  Senate  rules  will  permit  a  full 
record  to  be  made  here.  As  in  modem 
cases.  Members  can  place  in  the 
Record,  or  on  their  colleagues'  desks 
any  information  which  they  believe 
bears  upon  the  issue.  Further,  they 
may  engage  in  normal  ex  parte  com- 
munications with  other  Senators  off 
the  floor,  an  opportunity  which  Sena- 
tor Williams  recognized  when  he 
mailed  materials  pertaining  to  this 
case  to  all  Senators  last  year.  In  addi- 
tion, our  proceedings  provide  for  free 
and  unfettered  floor  debate.  As  with 
the  presentation  of  documents,  such 
debate  will  occur  without  hinderance 
of  the  restrictive  evidentiary  and  pro- 
cedural rules  that  apply  in  a  judicial 
contest. 

Under  a  unanimous-consent  order, 
and  consistent  with  modem  Senate 
practice,  attorneys  for  Senator  Wil- 
liams, who  are  not  Senate  employees, 
have  been  granted  floor  privileges. 
Also  consistent  with  modem  practice, 
the  leadership  Intends  that  their  role 
be  confined  solely  to  providing  assist- 
ance to  Senators  participating  in  the 
debate.  As  Senator  Mansfield  stated: 

Lawyers  not  elected  to  the  Senate  are  not 
Senators,  and,  therefore,  they  will  not  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  this 
Chamber.  Only  Senators  will  be  given  the 
privilege  of  speaking. 

The  Mansfield  position  was  but- 
tressed recently  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  a  dedicated  and  eminent  stu- 
dent of  Senate  procedure. 

Legal  counsel  outside  the  Senate  has  not 
been  elected  to  the  Senate  by  any  constitu- 
ency and  answers  to  no  constituency 
through  the  political  and  representative 
process.  I  think  that  only  Senators  should 
speak  to  the  Senate  on  this  floor. 


Mr.  President,  these  views  are  also 
my  views,  and  they  constitute  the 
modern  practice  on  the  Senate.  It  is 
my  intention  that  this  prudent  proce- 
dure now  be  utilized  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  Senator  will 
vote  on  this  resolution,  or  on  any  mo- 
tions or  amendments  which  may  be 
proposed  thereto,  before  becoming 
aware  of  all  of  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments which  will  be  presented  by  each 
side.  This  intrinsically  requires  that 
Senators  attend  the  floor  debate  and 
subsequently  it  is  incumt>ent  on  the 
leadership  to  insure  that  the  demands 
of  other  Senate  business  do  not  inter- 
fere with  these  deliberations.  Accord- 
ingly, Senate  committees  will  not  be 
granted  permission  to  meet  while  the 
resolution  is  pending  before  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  on  each  day  that 
the  resolution  is  made  pending,  a  live 
quorum  will  be  instituted  at  the  outset 
of  the  proceeding. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess  from  day  to 
day  while  the  resolution  is  pending, 
and  to  reconvene  at  approximately 
10:30  in  the  morning  on  the  succeed- 
ing business  day,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  The  moming  prayer,  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders,  any 
special  orders,  other  routine  matters, 
and  moming  business,  will  consume 
the  first  2  hours  of  session.  Under  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXVI,  all  commit- 
tees may  meet  during  that  time.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee,  which  have  stand- 
ing permission  to  meet  whenever  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  will  be  asked  to 
refrain  from  meeting  while  the  resolu- 
tion is  before  the  Senate.  This  pattern 
will  be  repeated  until  the  resolution 
has  been  disposed  of  and  I  believe  this 
procedure  is  essentially  consistent 
with  the  approach  taken  by  a  previous 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, in  an  earlier  disciplinary  case. 

Finally,  Mr.  I*resident.  I  wish  to  ttJce 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  Senator 
Wallop,  and  the  equally  distinguished 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor Heflin. 

Throughout  this  ordeal,  they  have 
guided  the  Ethics  Committee  with  dili- 
gence and  patience  and  have  made  one 
of  the  most  difficult  taslus  of  a  Sena- 
tor's legislative  life  a  bit  easier  for  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  designate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ethics  Committee,  to 
manage  the  time  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  one  in  this  body  is  looking 
forward  to  consideration  of  the  resolu- 


tion which  is  before  us  today.  I  would 
imagine  that  most  of  us  wish  that  in 
such  proceedings  we  could  be  governed 
by  the  rules  of  ordinary  trial  practice. 
For,  if  that  were  the  case,  we  might  be 
relieved  of  our  responsiblity  to  render 
judgment  on  the  grounds  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  individual  in- 
volved. 

However,  we  have  no  such  luxury  in 
this  Chamber.  Rather,  we  are  charged 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  masters  of  our  own 
House.  We.  and  we  alone,  are  permit- 
ted to  pass  judgment  on  the  question 
of  whether  a  Member  of  this  body 
should,  or  should  not  be,  expelled. 

And  by  virtue  of  that  constitutional 
duty,  we  are  required  to  cast  aside  all 
feelings  of  friendship,  collegiality,  and 
camaraderie.  We  are  required  to  set 
aside  remembrances  of  differences 
which  may  have  occurred  over  the 
years  on  matters  which  have  come 
before  us  for  votes.  We  are  obliged  to 
rise  above  it  all,  and  to  render  judg- 
ment based  only  upon  the  facts  which 
are  to  come  before  us  and  the  dictates 
of  conscience  alone. 

Our  responsibilities  are  indeed  awe- 
some. Rendering  judgment  on  the  con- 
duct of  a  colleague,  a  peer,  and  a 
friend  is  unpleasant  and  distasteful. 
And  yet,  far  beyond  the  considerations 
which  make  this  task  so  difficult  is  the 
proud  and  hallowed  Institution  which 
is  deserving  of  such  an  exceptional  re- 
sponsiblity— 

An  institution  which  demands  that 
we  bring  to  it  the  very  best  that  each 
of  us  has  to  offer; 

An  institution  which  for  almost  two 
centuries  has  withstood  the  tests  of 
time:  through  the  good  times  and  the 
bad;  through  peace  and  through  war; 
through  darkness  and  through  light; 

An  institution  which  has  come  to 
symbolize  to  millions  of  people  the 
very  best  system  which  the  human 
mind  has  yet  been  able  to  design  to 
insure  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  hu- 
mankind. 

The  U.S.  Senate  as  an  institution  is 
far  more  important  than  any  of  us  as 
individuals.  It  is  a  sum  whose  total  is 
larger  than  its  parts.  It  was  here 
before  we  arrived,  and  it  will  survive 
us  after  we  have  gone. 

But  the  character  of  this  body,  its 
respect  by  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
its  inner  splendor  and  grandeur,  have 
been  and  always  will  be  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  all  the  Members  who 
are  priviledged  to  serve  here.  We  are 
the  gtiardians  of  this  ancient  and  mag- 
nificent heritage. 

We,  for  the  people,  are  the  keepers 
of  the  flame,  and  so,  like  it  or  not,  it  is 
our  task  to  rise  above  party,  above 
friendship,  above  prejudice  and  petty 
bias,  and  to  bring  to  our  deliberations 
and  to  our  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  very  best  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable; to  set-aside  any  prejudgments 
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we  may  have  entertained,  and  to 
render  a  final  vote  based  upon  the  en- 
tirety of  the  record  which  shall  come 
before  us. 

We  owe  it  not  only  to  our  colleague. 
Senator  Williams,  but  also  to  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  and  to  the 
people  of  our  country  to  be  attentive 
to  all  the  facts,  to  listen  to  all  of  the 
debate,  and  to  raise  whatever  ques- 
tions about  this  case  that  may  come  to 
mind  as  the  matter  proceeds. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  I  are  in  agreement  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  should  not  meet 
during  the  pendency  of  this  resolution 
so  that  every  Member  may  be  present 
on  the  floor  throughout  our  consider- 
ation of  this  matter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  attend  to 
this  deliberation  with  an  open  mind 
and  with  the  full  attentiveness  which 
this  matter  deserves. 

I  express  my  commendations  and  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senators  on  the 
Ethics  Committee,  the  chairman,  and 
the  ranking  member.  Theirs  has  been 
a  very  difficult  task,  and  yet  they  have 
performed  it  with  dedication. 

Our  responsibility  requires  that  we 
give  the  best  of  our  thoughts,  our 
brains,  and  our  hearts  to  the  delibera- 
tions that  are  now  about  to  begin. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  time  that 
is  under  my  control  to  Mr.  Inouye. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  committee,  for  their  complimenta- 
ry remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  the  committee 
has  handled  what  has  indeed,  as  they 
have  characterized  it,  been  a  most 
painful  task. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that 
each  and  every  member  of  that  com- 
mittee would  have  had  it  some  other 
way,  would  have  had  it  any  other  way. 
But  despite  that  over  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  years  it  has  managed  to 
pursue  with  diligence,  with  kindness, 
and  with  fairness  the  task  that  was 
before  us.  I  add  to  those  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  minority  leader  my 
thanks  to  the  vice  chairman  and  those 
who  have  sat  on  the  committee  for 
their  endless  hours  of  attention  to 
detail,  and  their  incredible  lack  of  any 
hint  at  any  moment  in  time  or  parti- 
sanship in  the  matters  that  lay  in 
front  of  us.  It  simply  never  arose,  nei- 
ther during  the  tenure  of  Senator 
Heltin  as  chairman  nor,  I  think, 
during  my  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee from  this  year  forward. 

The  Senate  today  begins  delibera- 
tions on  a  resolution  recommended  by 
the  Select  Conmiittee  on  Ethics  that 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  be 
expelled  for  conduct  which,  in  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, showed  a  fundamental  disregard 


for  the  Senate  and  the  honor  of  its 
Members. 

The  Saiate  faces  a  historic  task 
today,  historic  not  perhaps  as  some 
would  have  us  believe  because  the 
Senate  has  not  expelled  a  Member 
since  1862,  but  historic  because 
throughout  its  history  the  Senate  has 
been  what  it  has  had  to  be.  As  events 
forced  the  Senate  through  the  chro- 
nology of  history,  the  Senate  rose  to 
meet  them,  and  much  noble  history 
has  been  created  and  taken  shape  on 
this  floor. 

Yes,  the  Senate  has  been  what  it  has 
to  be,  and  now  it  has  to  act.  The 
Senate  is  the  custodian  of  its  own.  rep- 
utation by  constitutional  mandate.  No 
amount  of  distaste  for  that  task  will 
transfer  that  obligation.  No  other 
force  can  assist  us  in  doing  what  we 
must  do.  We,  and  we  alone,  face  this 
task. 

As  all  Members  are  aware,  we  under- 
take this  solemn  task  in  the  exercise 
of  our  duty  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  deter- 
mine the  qualification  of  Members  to 
sit  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  Senate  first  learned  of 
this  event,  your  committee  was  under 
the  able  and  quintessentially  fair 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Heflin. 
Words  will  not  express  to  you  how 
much  I  admire  his  careful  role  during 
that  year.  He  fought  to  keep  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  track  and  the 
press  from  speculating  unfairly  about 
Senator  Williams,  and  the  Senate 
from  speculating  unfairly. 

He  was  fair  above  all,  and  fair  to 
Senator  Williams,  fair  to  the  Senate 
itself.  Other  members  were  on  the 
committee  at  that  time  that  news 
broke,  and  have  since  left,  former  Sen- 
ator Morgan,  Senators  Cochran,  and 
Howell  Hetlin  guided  us  with  tenaci- 
ty and  wisdom,  and  because  of  his 
stewardship,  the  committee  committed 
no  act  which  either  prejudiced  Sena- 
tor Williams'  right  to  a  fair  trial  or 
delayed  our  proceedings  once  trial  was 
completed. 

You  in  the  Senate  have  set  up  the 
only  nonpartisan  committee  which 
exists  here,  and  by  the  Good  Lord's 
grace  it  has  been  nonpartisan 
throughout. 

All  members.  Senator  Eagleton, 
Senator  Pryor.  Senator  Helms,  and 
Senator  Mattingly  have  striven 
mightily  and  successfully  to  measure 
justice  and  fairness  in  every  judgment, 
and  I  thank  each  of  them  before  you 
for  that  effort. 

The  U.S.  Senate  first  learned  of  that 
conduct  in  February  of  1980  through 
news  stories  describing  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Abscam  investigation.  I  was  in 
the  airport  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  was  re- 
turning from  a  weekend  visiting  my 
sister  who  lives  abroad  when  I  heard 
of  it,  and  returned  here  to  find  the 


press  inflamed,  the  Senate  confused 
and  hurt,  and  no  solid  knowledge 
available  to  any  one  of  us. 

I  recall  talking  to  Senator  Heflin 
long-distance  from  down  at  the  airport 
in  Puerto  Rico.  We  agreed  then  that 
we  would  straightaway  proceed 
through  each  of  our  separate  caucuses 
and  to  encourage  them  never  to  make 
a  prejudgment  on  the  events  that  were 
breaking,  not  to  unfairly  judge  Sena- 
tor Williams,  not  to  rush  to  judg- 
ment, not  to  react,  not  to  respond  to 
inquiries  by  the  press,  not  to  do  a 
thing  which  would  lead  anyone  to  be- 
lieve that  some  unfair  judgment  had 
taken  place.  We  did  that  at  our  sepa- 
rate luncheons,  and  our  colleagues,  to 
my  knowledge,  have  responded  to 
that,  as  has  the  committee,  with  a 
sense  of  remarkable  fairness  and  dis- 
cretion. 

The  Ethics  Committee  thereupon 
notified  Senator  Williams,  as  it  had 
to,  that  pursuant  to  rule  3(c)  of  its 
supplementary  procedural  rules  it  was 
making  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
those  reports.  The  committee  then  not 
only  sought  relevant  evidentiary  mate- 
rials from  the  Department  of  Justice 
but  also  commenced  its  own  independ- 
ent inquiries  into  the  allegations  of 
wrongdoing. 

Although  the  committee  had  com- 
menced its  preliminary  inquiry  in  this 
matter  in  February  of  1980.  it  did  not 
wish  to  institute  any  proceedings 
which  might  interfere  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  its  investigation 
and  presentation  of  its  case. 

Moreover,  it  was  determined  that 
much  of  the  evidence  gathered  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  its  investiga- 
tion, including  numerous  audio  and 
videotape  recordings,  would  be  more 
readily  available  to  the  committee 
after  the  return  of  the  jury's  verdict. 

Additionally,  the  committee  felt  it 
was  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances to  require  Senator  Williams 
to  participate  in  two  simultaneous  pro- 
ceedings, one  in  New  York  and  the 
second  in  Washington. 

Therefore,  after  much  deliberation, 
the  committee  determined  early  last 
year  to  defer  any  further  stage  of  its 
own  proceedings  until  the  Department 
of  Justice  either  declined  prosecution 
or  completed  the  factfinding  portion 
of  any  trial  on  the  merits  as  to  the  al- 
legations of  misconduct  of  Senator 
Williams. 

As  we  all  must  be  aware,  prosecution 
went  forward  and  resulted  in  the 
return  on  May  1  of  this  year  of  a  jury 
verdict  of  guilty  against  Senator  Wil- 
liams on  nine  felony  counts.  It  must 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  based 
upon  the  committee's  preliminary  in- 
quiry, the  investigation  which  resulted 
in  the  recommended  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  would  have  been  re- 
quired whether  or  not  the  jury  re- 
turned a  guilty  verdict.  The  jury's  ver- 
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diet  was  not  viewed  as  a  signal  that 
the  Ethics  Committee  had  to  proceed, 
but  rather  meant  only  that  the  com- 
mittee could  then  proceed  without  risk 
or  prejudice  to  Senator  Williams. 

While  the  committee  was  s^ware,  and 
indeed  it  remains  aware,  that  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  would  undoubtedly  be 
tested  in  the  courts  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  to  defer  our  proceedings. 

Accordingly,  on  May  5,  1981.  shortly 
after  the  jury  returned  its  verdict,  the 
Ethics  Committee  notified  Senator 
Williams  and  his  counsel  that,  pursu- 
ant to  its  rules,  it  would  be  entering 
the  investigatory  stage  of  its  proceed- 
ings regarding  his  conduct.  Notice  of 
possible  violations  was  given  to  the 
Senator,  and  special  counsel  to  the 
committee  was  promptly  retained.  A 
hearing  was  then  set  for  July  14,  1981. 
This  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  the 
possible  trial  hearings  in  the  court 
case  and  out  of  consideration  for  the 
schedule  of  the  attorney  then  repre- 
senting Senator  Williams  before  the 
Ethics  Committee. 

As  scheduled,  beginning  on  July  14, 
special  counsel  to  the  committee  pre- 
sented evidence  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Senator  Williams,  including 
the  audio  and  video  tape  recordings 
which  have  been  played  on  several  oc- 
casions for  viewing  by  Members  of  the 
Senate.  After  special  counsel  to  the 
committee  completed  his  presentation, 
the  hearing  was  recessed  for  13  days  to 
provide  Senator  Williams  and  his 
counsel  with  additional  time  to  pre- 
pare their  response.  On  July  28,  Sena- 
tor Williams  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  make  a  statement  in  his 
own  behalf  and  to  give  testimony.  Sen- 
ator Williams  was  permitted,  and 
indeed  encouraged,  to  introduce  any 
evidence  and  call  any  witnesses  he  de- 
sired, and  indeed  he  took  full  advan- 
tage of  that  opportunity. 

The  complete  record  of  the  commit- 
tee's proceedings,  together  with  the 
committee's  report  and  the  report  of 
its  special  counsel,  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  early  September,  upon  their  return 
from  the  summer  recess.  In  addition, 
all  submissions  by  Senator  Williams 
received  by  the  committee  since  the 
hearing  in  this  matter  have  been 
promptly  printed  and  distributed  to  all 
Senators. 

Based  on  the  evidence  before  it,  the 
committee  unanimously  found  that 
Senator  Williams'  conduct  was  ethi- 
cally repugnant  to  the  point  of  war- 
ranting his  expulsion  from  the  U.S. 
Senate.  More  particularly,  the  com- 
mittee determined  that  there  was 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  following  findings: 

The  committee  found  that  Senator 
Williams  represented  to  an  undercov- 
er FBI  agent,  who  he  believed  to  be  an 
Arab  sheik,  that  he.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, would  use  his  influence  as  a 


U.S.  Senator  to  help  a  titanium  ven- 
ture in  which  he  had  a  hidden  interest 
to  obtain  Government  contracts.  Sena- 
tor Williams  initially  made  these  rep- 
resentations in  order  to  elicit  a  com- 
mitment from  the  sheik  for  a  $100  mil- 
lion loan.  The  Senator  subsequently 
reaffirmed  these  representations  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  sale  of  the 
venture  for  a  substantial  profit  and 
the  continuing  interest  in  the  ongoing 
enterprise. 

The  committee  further  found  that 
Senator  Williams  actually  intended  to 
use  his  influence  to  attempt  to  obtain 
Government  contracts  after  the  loan 
was  in  place  and  the  mine  was  under 
development.  The  Senator  had  a 
direct  interest  in  this  venture,  as  did  a 
number  of  his  friends,  and  on  two  sep- 
arate occasions  he  indicated  he  was 
eager  to  provide  for  his  own  financial 
security  upon  retiring  from  the 
Senate.  In  the  light  of  this  motive,  and 
the  substantial  amount  of  time  and  at- 
tention devoted  by  Senator  Williams 
to  the  details  of  these  transactions, 
the  committee  simply  could  not  accept 
the  Senator's  explanation  that  he 
viewed  the  venture  as  a  "pipedream" 
and  "pie  in  the  sky"  but  that  he  had 
participated  in  these  transactions 
nonetheless  because  he  felt  bound  to 
do  so  out  of  consideration  for  his 
friends.  Moreover,  his  explanation 
that  he  boasted  to  the  sheik  because 
he  was  coached  to  do  so  by  Govern- 
ment operatives  is  contrary  to  the 
Senator's  own  testimony  at  his  trial, 
wherein  he  basically  stated  that  he 
had  ignored  the  coaching  and  did  most 
of  the  talking  to  the  sheik  his  own 
way. 

The  committee  also  found  that  to 
accept  Senator  Williams'  explanation 
could  lead  to  no  other  conclusion— 
indeed,  it  would  be  required  as  a  con- 
clusion—than that  he  knowingly  and 
intentionally  followed  a  script  or  sce- 
nario written  for  him  by  others  for  the 
admitted  purpose  of  inducing  the 
sheik  to  make  a  $100  million  loan  to 
the  titanium  venture  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  had  an  interest. 

Even  if  the  committee  had  believed 
that  Senator  Williams  in  fact  had  no 
intention  of  using  his  position  or  influ- 
ence to  help  obtain  Government  con- 
tracts for  the  titanium  venture,  there 
would  still  have  been  no  alternative 
but  to  have  concluded  that  the  Sena- 
tor was  a  willing  participant  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud  the  shiek  into  in- 
vesting money  in  that  venture;  and 
that  Senator  Williams  actively  en- 
couraged the  shiek  to  believe  that  he. 
Senator  Williams,  was  committed  to 
using  his  influence,  position,  power, 
and  relationships  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to 
help  the  venture  succeed.  While  the 
committee  disbelieved  this  explana- 
tion, it  ot)served  that  this  kind  of  trad- 
ing on  official  position  would  still  rep- 
resent a  fundamental  and  gross  viola- 


tion of  the  standards  for  ethical  con- 
duct by  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  further  found  that 
Senator  Williams  intended  to  conceal 
his  interests  in  the  mining  venture.  On 
several  occasions,  the  Senator  dis- 
cussed ways  in  which  his  interest 
would  be  hidden,  and  it  is  evident  from 
those  discussions  that  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates viewed  the  possible  use  of  a 
blind  trust  as  a  mere  device  by  which 
Senate  disclosure  requirements  might 
be  evaded  in  the  future.  The  purposes 
of  this  device  was  thus  to  cover  up  the 
conflict  between  the  Senator's  having 
an  interest  in  the  titanium  venture  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  using  the  posi- 
tion to  further  it,  on  the  other. 

Finally,  the  committee  found  that, 
although  Senator  Williams  indeed  re- 
jected an  offer  by  the  shiek  of  a  cash 
bribe  for  assistance  with  a  private  im- 
migration bill,  he  did  immediately 
pledge  his  total  support  for  such  a  bill 
as  an  additional  inducement  to  the 
sheik  for  the  promise  of  a  loan. 

In  sum.  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  has  concluded  that  over  a 
period  of  some  10  months  Senator 
Williams  made  promises  and  repre- 
sentations to  FBI  undercover  person- 
nel that  he  would  use  his  position,  his 
power,  his  influence,  and  his  relation- 
ships as  a  U.S.  Senator  to  foster  the 
success  of  a  business  venture  in  which 
he  and  his  friends  had  a  financial  in- 
terest in  exchange  for  the  promise  of  a 
loan  to  that  venture. 

In  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
committee,  that  conduct  showed  a  fun- 
damental disregard  for  the  integrity  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  honor  of  its 
Members.  It  was  in  violation  of  both 
law  and  Senate  Rule  37,  and  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  standards  of  ethical  con- 
duct the  public  and  his  peers  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  Member.  That 
conduct,  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
Senator's  own  words  and  acts,  tends  to 
bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor  and 
disrepute,  and  the  committee  believes 
that  only  the  most  severe  sanction  is 
appropriate  for  such  an  abuse  of  the 
public  trust. 

On  August  24,  1981,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  therefore  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to  recommend  that  Senator 
Williams  oe  expelled  from  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Although  the  Senate  has  never 
adopted  standards  or  guidelines  for 
the  imposition  of  expulsion  or,  indeed, 
any  other  sanction,  Senate  committees 
which  have  in  the  past  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  al- 
legations of  misconduct  have  recom- 
mended expulsion  where  a  Member 
was  found  to  have  engaged  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  bribes  or  gratuities,  or  in 
severe  conflicts  of  interest,  as  Senator 
Williams  has  been  found  to  have 
done. 

However,  in  the  previous  cases. 
Members  in  question  either  resigned 
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or  were  defeated  or  in  one  case  died 
prior  to  Senate  action  on  the  commit- 
tee recommendations  of  expulsion. 

While  the  full  Senate  has,  therefore, 
never  before  confronted  the  issue  of 
whether  expulsion  is  warranted  in 
cases  involving  bribery  and  related 
crimes,  the  committee,  like  others 
which  have  come  before  it,  like  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  recent 
case  of  Congressman  Myers,  has  con- 
cluded that  it  is.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  following  resolution: 

Reiolved.  That  the  conduct  of  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey  in 
connection  with  his  agreement  to  use  his  of- 
ficial position  to  further  a  business  venture 
in  which  he  and  others  had  a  financial  in- 
terest was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  was  ethically  repugnant,  and  tends 
to  bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor  and  disre- 
pute; and  that  therefore,  pursuant  to  article 
1,  section  5,  clause  2  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Jr.  be,  and  hereby  is,  expelled  from  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  it  carmot  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly  that  this  rec- 
ommendation is  based  entirely  on  the 
committee's  independent  and  unani- 
mous determination  that  Senator  Wil- 
UAHs'  conduct  was  ethically  repug- 
nant, and  In  no  way  depends  upon  the 
jury's  verdict  in  the  criminal  case 
against  Senator  Williams.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  the  Senate's 
resolution  of  this  matter  is  and  must 
remain  unaffected  by  the  outcome  of 
the  criminal  proceedings  against  Sena- 
tor Williams,  and  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation is,  therefore,  intended 
to  stand,  irrespective  of  any  action  the 
courts  may  take  with  respect  to  the 
jury  verdict.  This  includes,  in  particu- 
lar, any  determination  the  courts  may 
make  on  the  due  process  issues  raised 
by  Senator  Williams,  which  have  to 
do  with  the  Government's  conduct, 
not  his  own,  and  are  therefore  without 
bearing  on  the  question  now  before  us. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while 
the  committee  found  that  the  same 
acts  violated  not  only  the  criminal 
laws  but  also  the  Senate  Code  of  Con- 
duct, and  were  such  as  to  bring  the 
Senate  into  disrepute,  the  Senate 
Code  of  Conduct  ultimately  stands  on 
its  own. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  con- 
duct which  marks  a  public  official  a 
criminal,  and  conduct  which  renders 
an  official  unfit  to  serve.  Apart  from 
any  question  of  criminal  activity.  Sen- 
ator Williams'  behavior  was,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  contrary 
to  standards  of  conduct  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senate. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  sorry 
events  which  bring  us  here  today  are 
forlorn  and  distasteful.  It  is  certain 
that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  views 
consideration  of  this  resolution  as  any- 
thing other  than  a  serious,  painful, 
and  most  difficult  task.  The  Constitu- 


tion and  our  own  rules  require  that 
this  resolution  be  presented  to,  and 
considered  by,  the  Senate.  No  others 
can  or  shoyld  enter  here.  Our  House  is 
in  our  own  hands,  and  its  fragile  repu- 
tation rests  with  us. 

In  approaching  these  deliberations, 
each  of  us  is  mindful  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  Senator  who  has  served  with 
us  is  now  before  us  and  that  his  future 
as  a  Member  will  be  affected  by  our 
actions.  So,  too,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  standing  of  each  Member,  each 
Member's  family,  and  the  future  of 
the  Senate  itself,  will  be  affected. 

As  Senator  John  Quincy  Adams  ob- 
served in  1807,  in  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  few  expulsion  cases  ever  to  c'ome 
before  this  body: 

The  power  of  expelling  a  Member  for  mis- 
conduct results,  on  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  from  the  interest  of  the 
Nation,  that  the  high  tnist  of  legislation 
should  be  invested  in  pure  hands. 

Our  overriding  obligation  here  today 
is  to  the  Nation,  to  insure  that  this 
trust  is  preserved.  Service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  indeed  a  high  honor  and  a 
sacred  public  trust.  One  who  would 
breach  that  trust  must  expect  that  the 
Senate  itself  will  apply  appropriate 
sanctions.  Just  as  one  who  is  falsely  ac- 
cused can  expect  to  be  exonerated. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  and  each 
of  its  Members  will,  as  has  constantly 
been  urged,  make  this  determination 
with  objectivity,  fairness,  sensitivity, 
and  due  consideration  for  all  of  those 
interests  involved:  the  Nation,  the 
Senate  as  an  institution,  and  Senator 
Williams  himself. 

In  closing  I  want  to  suggest  to  all  of 
us  that  ethics  as  a  judgement  is  philo- 
sophical more  than  legal.  It  is  all  too 
easy  to  allow  extraneous  events  to 
deaden  the  pain  of  judgment,  to  allow 
us  to  hide  from  within  or  without  our 
duty.  But  here  today  and  for  these 
days,  it  is  all  we  must  permit  our- 
selves. Other  judgments  on  related 
events  may  well  arise,  but  they  are  not 
a  substitute  for  the  philosophical 
judgment  of  the  ethical  behavior  of 
Senators. 

And  the  concept  of  fairness. 

Through  this  point,  the  effort  of 
every  Senator,  Senator  Byrd,  Senator 
Baker,  the  committee,  has  been  to 
provide  Senator  Williams  the  resolu- 
tion of  close  judgments  in  his  favor 
out  of  a  sense  of  fairness  to  him  and 
his  family. 

Now,  today,  an  additional  concept  of 
fairness  must  be  asserted.  That  is  to 
every  Member  who  sits  here,  or  who 
has  sat  here  through  history,  or  who 
may  sit  here  during  the  lifetime  of 
those  who  witness  what  we  are  about. 
Each  of  those  reputations  as  past, 
present,  or  future  Senators  must  fairly 
be  considered  as  well  as  we  express 
what  our  own  view  of  fitness  to  serve 
means. 

It  is  no  longer  Senator  Williams  and 
his    family's    reputation    and    career 


which  solely  demands  our  sense  of 
fairness.  Now  our  families,  our  reputa- 
tion. The  Senate's  standing  as  a  great 
public  institution  demands  an  equally 
powerful  sense  of  fairness  and  judg- 
ment we  are  on  the  threshold  to  make. 

And  now  with  the  greatest  respect  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  with  my 
thanks  and  admiration  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  been  both  chairman 
and  vice  chairman. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  before  we  began  to  debate 
this  issue,  a  fellow  Senator  met  me  in 
the  hall  and  said,  "Good  luck." 

I  thought  about  that  remark  and  I 
replied  to  him,  "No,  I  do  not  want 
good  luck;  I  only  want  to  do  what  I 
have  to  do  and  hope  that  it  is  right." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not,  from  the  outset,  pay  proper 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Wallop)  for  the  diligent  service 
he  has  rendered  in  this  matter  to  both 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people. 
Since  becoming  chairman  in  January 
of  1981,  he  has  consistently  presided 
over  our  meetings  with  fairness  and 
with  a  high  degree  of  professionalism. 
At  every  stage,  he  has  been  solicitous 
of  our  views,  not  only  of  each  Member 
but  also  of  our  staff.  He  has  always 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  speak,  to 
debate,  to  discuss. 

He  chaired  our  public  hearings  last 
July  with  fairness  and  dignity.  More- 
over, there  has  never,  in  this  entire 
proceeding,  been  any  hint  of  partisan- 
ship from  our  chairman  or  from  the 
Republican  members  or  from  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  candid  about 
this  subject.  Let  me  get  out  in  the 
open  a  topic  which  may  be  on  the 
minds  of  some,  and  let  me  dispel  any 
false  impression.  It  is  no  secret  that 
Senator  Williams  is  a  Democrat  and 
that  our  chairman  is  a  Republican. 
Nor  is  it  a  secret  that,  in  the  abstract, 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  my  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  solidify  their 
margin  of  majorityship;  just  as,  in  the 
abstract,  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
regain  the  majorityship.  But  lest 
anyone  in  this  Chamber,  in  the  press 
corps,  or  in  the  country  at  large  be 
misled,  not  once— I  repeat,  not  once— 
during  the  2-year  pendency  of  this 
matter  have  I  seen  our  chairman  or 
any  member  of  this  committee  engage 
in  partisanship.  Not  once,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  any  position  been 
taken  or  any  course  of  action  been 
urged  which  was  based  on  motives  of  a 
political  nature. 

Senator  Wallop  has  bent  over  back- 
ward to  be  impartial,  to  be  fair  to  Sen- 
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ator  Williams,  and  to  give  Senator 
Williams  every  benefit  of  every 
doubt.  The  committee  itself  has  been 
unanimous  in  virtually  every  decision 
of  consequence.  It  voted  unanimously 
to  conduct  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
the  allegations  of  misconduct  against 
Senator  Williams,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
fidentiality agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  authorize  a 
motion  to  be  filed  in  U.S.  district  court 
for  access  to  grand  jury  material,  to 
authorize  a  full  investigation,  and  to 
retain  special  counsel. 

Let  me,  at  this  time,  pay  tribute  to 
Robert  Bennett,  who  has  been  our 
special  counsel,  who  has  done  a  great, 
objective,  fair  job  in  evaluating  the 
entire  evidence. 

The  committee  has  been  unanimous 
in  votes  to  reconvene  after  the  com- 
mittee's adjudicatory  hearings  to  hear 
the  report  of  special  counsel  and  in  its 
findings  and  ultimate  recommendation 
of  expulsion.  Such  unanimity  would 
have  been  impossible  had  partisanship 
entered  the  equation. 

Likewise,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  professionalism  and  the  nonparti- 
sanship  of  both  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

May  I  say  on  a  personal  note  to  you. 
Senator  Baker,  and  to  you.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  that  in  my  opinion, 
the  institution  of  the  Senate  and  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  have 
been  well  served  in  this  matter  by 
your  capable  and  impartial  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  though  I  speak  only 
for  myself,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
not  disagree  with  me  when  I  say  the 
process  we  have  begun  this  afternoon 
is  a  must  painful  one.  Sitting  in  judg- 
ment of  one's  peers,  passing  judgment 
on  one's  contemporaries  is  not  only 
painful,  but  it  is  inherently  distasteful, 
whether  it  be  as  a  member  of  a  stu- 
dent honor  court,  a  bar  disciplinary 
panel,  or  a  criminal  court  jury. 

As  a  former  State  bar  association 
president,  I  have  had  the  displeasure 
to  have  to  sit  and  preside  in  lawyer 
disciplinary  hearings.  As  chief  justice 
of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court,  I  had 
to  preside  at  impeachment  trials. 
Frankly,  those  jobs  were  neither  easy 
nor  pleasant,  but  candor  compels  me 
to  say  that  in  my  life  to  date,  I  have 
never  engaged  in  so  difficult,  so  un- 
pleasant a  task  as  the  one  we  under- 
take today. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
Senator  Harrison  Williams.  When  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1978.  one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  respected  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  of  the  aisle— and,  I 
might  say,  in  the  entire  Senate— was 
Pete  Williams,  of  New  Jersey.  He  has 
had  an  exemplary  legislative  career. 
As  a  policymaker  in  areas  of  critical 
importance  to  our  Nation,  Pete  Wil- 
liams has  rendered  distinguished  serv- 
ice. In  the  fields  of  education,  labor, 
the  arts,  banking,  security,  and  hous- 


ing, Senator  Williams  has  been  an  ac- 
complished legislator. 

I  really  mean  that.  He  has  champi- 
oned the  cause  of  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  the  unemployed,  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  migrant  worker.  This 
makes  our  task  all  the  more  difficult, 
for  the  productivity  of  our  colleague's 
legislative  career— indeed,  the  compas- 
sion of  the  man  himself— is  not  at 
issue  here.  While  we  can  praise  these 
good  works,  we  cannot  let  goodness  or 
rightness  of  legislative  acts  interfere 
with  the  task  of  judging  the  propriety 
of  personal  conduct. 

The  sole  question  for  our  consider- 
ation today,  as  it  was  for  our  commit- 
tee last  summer,  is  whether  Senator 
Williams  has  violated  his  covenant 
with  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  wheth- 
er he  has  breached  the  public  trust  of 
the  American  people,  whether  he  has 
tarnished  the  integrity  of  this  body 
which  he  loves  dearly  and  in  which  he 
has  so  ably  served. 

As  we  began  our  adjudicatory  hear- 
ing last  July,  I  stated  that  I  had  not 
prejudged  the  case  against  Senator 
Williams.  I  added,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

While  I  look  my  colleague  in  the  eye  and 
say  with  pride  and  sincerity,  this  country  is 
a  better  place  because  of  his  distinguished 
service  in  the  United  States,  I  must  likewise 
look  him  in  the  eye  and  say,  with  sorrow  but 
without  equivocation,  if  the  evidence  clearly 
and  convincingly  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
he  has  violated  his  public  trust.  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  appropriate  sanc- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  heard  that  evi- 
dence. We  fairly  and  impartially  con- 
sidered it.  We  did  conclude  that  Sena- 
tor Williams  violated  his  public  trust, 
and  I  must  sadly  say,  in  this  sobering 
moment  of  reckoning.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  support  our  committee's  unani- 
mous recommendations. 

There  are  twin  ideals  which  must  be 
explored.  There  are  those  who  say, 
with  cynicism  and  derision,  that  we 
are  here  today  to  engage  in  a  public 
spectacle,  to  make  an  example  of  Har- 
rison Williams,  in  the  interest  of  per- 
sonal political  gain,  to  vote  for  "clean 
government"  as  a  means  of  currying 
favor  with  the  homefolk. 

Let  me  also  face  this  question 
squarely.  Are  we  here  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  Pete  Williams?  To  the  con- 
trary, we  are  here  to  make  an  example 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  there  exists  at  least  one  in- 
stitution of  Government  which  we 
hold  high,  and  seek  with  every  ounce 
of  strength  within  us  to  serve,  two 
cherished  ideals:  First,  that  public 
office  is  a  public  trust,  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  deviation  from  a  high  and 
honorable  standard  of  conduct,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time;  second,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  we  will  discipline  no 
Member  without  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  procedural  due  process  and 
concepts  of  fundamental  fairness. 


I  must  be  the  first  to  confess  that 
reconciling  these  two  ideals  is  no  easy 
task. 

Regarding  the  first,  that  of  seeking 
to  attain  and  preserve  a  high  standard 
of  conduct,  it  should  surely  be  admit- 
ted that  no  sooner  had  the  jurors  in 
Brooklyn  returned  home  from  court 
on  May  1  last  year,  having  duly  ren- 
dered their  verdict,  than  telegrams 
and  letters  literally  began  to  pour  into 
the  office  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
urging  that  we  immediately  and  forth- 
with expel  Senator  Williams.  In  lan- 
guage sometimes  cynical  and  emotion- 
al, often  sober  and  reflective,  many  of 
my  constituents  in  Alabama  and 
countless  citizens  throughout  the  land 
advocated  action  so  swift  that  it  would 
have  been  summary.  In  all  candor, 
who  can  argue  that  the  reputation  of 
the  Senate  is  enhanced  by  the  pres- 
ence among  its  numbers  of  a  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime? 

Much  has  been  said  already,  and 
much  more  will  be  said  before  we  com- 
plete this  unpleasant  task,  about  the 
Senate's  independent  obligation  under 
the  Constitution  to  discipline  its  own 
Members.  It  is  an  obligation  which  we 
must  not  take  lightly.  But  it  is  also  an 
obligation  we  cannot  delegate.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  obligation,  we  are  not 
bound  by  what  the  FBI  uncovers,  by 
what  the  Department  of  Justice  rec- 
ommends, by  what  a  grand  jury  deter- 
mines, by  what  a  Federal  prosecutor 
argues,  by  what  a  jury  finds,  by  what  a 
judge  rules,  or  by  what  an  appellate 
court  may  hold.  We  are  bound  only  by 
what  our  conscience  dictates. 

My  conscience  dictates  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  notion  that  in  conduct- 
ing ourselves  in  office,  we  aspire  to 
meet  a  higher  standard. 

What  is  this  higher  standard  against 
which  we  measure  not  only  the  con- 
duct of  Harrison  Williams  but  that 
of  us  all  as  well?  It  is  a  concept  you 
will  no  doubt  hear  many,  many 
times— public  office  is  a  public  trust. 

This  concept,  traceable  to  Plato, 
means  that  we  are  trustees  of  the 
public;  that  to  serve  one's  fellow  citi- 
zen is  life's  most  noble  calling.  When 
the  health,  prosperity,  equality  of  op- 
portunity, safety,  and  livelihood  of 
others  are  entrusted  to  you,  protecting 
that  health,  that  prosperity,  that 
equality  of  opportunity,  that  safety, 
that  livelihood  becomes  your  preemi- 
nent reason  for  existing  and  your  sole 
justification  for  official  acts.  It  means 
that  nothing  can  be  permitted  to  com- 
promise or  undermine  your  independ- 
ence of  judgment  in  their  behalf,  that 
no  thought  or  personal  gain,  financial 
or  otherwise,  govern,  dictate,  or  in  any 
wise  affect  the  decisions  entrusted  to 
you  on  behalf  of  others;  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  do  not  trade  on,  do  not 
profit  from,  their  positions;  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  avoid  even  the 
slightest  occurrence,  the  faintest  whis- 
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per  of  impropriety,  and  that  to  be  in 
public  service  is  to  serve  the  public- 
no  more,  no  less. 

It  is  against  this  lofty,  indeed;  ab- 
stract, perhaps:  but  absolutely  essen- 
tial standard  that  we  measure  the  con- 
duct of  Senator  Williams.  It  pains  me 
to  say  that  it  is  against  this  standard 
that  we  of  the  committee  found  his 
conduct  wanting.  Put  more  simply, 
Harrison  Williams  traded  on  his 
office.  He  traded  on  his  name  and  po- 
sition. He  acted  in  an  official  capacity 
out  of  motives  for  personal  financial 
gain,  and  in  so  doing  sullied  both  his 
reputation  and  that  of  this  institution. 

My  conscience  also  dictates,  howev- 
er, that  before  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  be  disciplined,  whether  by 
means  of  the  most  minimal  sanction, 
and  especially  if  by  means  of  the  ulti- 
mate sanction  of  expulsion,  we  give 
that  Member  every  opportunity  to  be 
heard;  that  he  receive  with  clarity  and 
specificity  the  statement  of  charges 
against  him:  that  he  be  adjudged  at 
every  stage  both  fairly  and  impartial- 
ly, and  that  he  be  permitted  the  right 
of  confrontation  of  witnesses  against 
him  and  the  right  to  call  witnesses  in 
his  behalf:  that  he  be  afforded  certain 
presumptions  of  innocence— notwith- 
standing judgments  or  verdicts  ren- 
dered in  criminal  process— that  doubts 
be  resolved  and  requests  decided  in  his 
favor,  and  that  everything  humanly 
possible  be  done  to  see  that  he  is  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  most  fundamentally 
fair  and  treated  in  a  way  that  respects 
his  honor,  decency,  and  dignity  as  a 
human  being. 

But  I  must  say  once  and  for  all,  with 
neither  exaggeration  nor  equivocation, 
that  the  process  due  Senator  Harri- 
son Williams  by  this  committee,  and 
by  this  body,  has  been  given  in  full 
measure:  the  standard  of  fundamental 
fairness  has  been  met. 

Let  me  address  this  issue  of  fairness 
in  more  detail. 

First,  the  committee  has  scrupulous- 
ly adhered  to  its  own  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  in  guaranteeing  such  ele- 
ments of  procedural  due  process  as 
notice  and  a  hearing,  the  right  of  con- 
frontation, the  right  to  call  witnesses, 
presumption  of  innocence,  and  bur- 
dens of  proof.  In  fact,  many  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  committee  were  not 
required  by  its  procedural  rules  but 
were  done  in  the  interest  of  fairness  to 
Senator  Williams. 

Second,  the  committee  has  consist- 
ently maintained  an  open-door  policy 
toward  Senator  Williams  and  his 
counsel.  Upon  request,  the  committee 
has  agreed,  on  several  occasions,  to 
meet  with  Senator  Williams,  and  his 
counsel  have  met  whenever  they  re- 
quested with  the  full  committee,  its 
chairman  and  vice  chairman,  its  staff, 
or  its  special  counsel. 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  Senator 
Williams  informed  at  every  stage.  We 
have  turned  over  exculpatory  material 


to  him— exculpatory,  of  course,  mean- 
ing that  which  would  tend  to  show  his 
innocence.  We  have  circulated  to  the 
membership,  at  Senator  Williams"  re- 
quest, numerous  materials,  including 
the  complete  criminal  trial  due  process 
hearings  in  the  Williams'  case  and  in 
the  House  Member  cases  also. 

Senator  Williams"  legal  briefs  in  his 
due  process  hearing  before  Federal 
District  Judge,  George  Pratt,  includ- 
ing those  that  were  written  by  his 
counsel.  Dean  Erwin  Griswold,  the 
former  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  who  served  as  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  permitted  Senator  Wil- 
liams' counsel  to  attend  audio  "and 
video  tape  presentations  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  at  our  adjudica- 
tory hearing.  After  our  special  coun- 
sel's presentation,  we  recessed  for  2 
weeks  in  order  to  give  Senator  Wil- 
liams' counsel,  Hon.  Kenneth  Fein- 
berg— and  he  is  not  to  be  confused  in 
any  way  with  Mr.  Alex  Feinberg 
whose  name  appears  throughout  the 
trial  transcript  and  throughout  the 
hearing  transcript  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee—Mr. Feinberg  was  allowed  ad- 
ditional time  in  which  to  prepare  his 
defense. 

We  offered  Mr.  Feinberg  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  whatever  evidence 
and  to  call  whatever  witnesses  he 
deemed  relevant.  We  extended  the 
subpena  power  of  the  committee  to 
Mr.  Feinberg  and  even  had  on  call  by 
means  of  the  subpena  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses should  Mr.  Feinberg  choose  to 
present  them. 

In  fact,  as  of  our  last  official  act, 
prior  to  adjournment  on  July  28,  the 
last  day  of  our  hearings,  the  chairman 
and  I  both  extended  our  invitation  to 
Harrison  Williams'  counsel,  Mr. 
Feinberg,  to  call  additional  witnesses 
and  indicated  our  willingness  if  neces- 
sary to  extend  our  hearings  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  additional  testimo- 
ny. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  hearings, 
Mr.  Feinberg,  the  counsel  for  Senator 
Williams,  volunteered  the  following 
statement  to  be  found  in  volume  1  of 
the  committee's  open  session  hearings 
at  page  171: 

I  acknowledge  on  the  record  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
this  committee.  This  proceeding  has  been 
ultimately  fair,  has  been  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  a  model  of  fairness.  You  have 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  call  whoever  we 
liked. 

And  then  at  page  172,  Mr.  Feinberg 
continues; 

I  don't  think  that  there  is  one  person  sit- 
ting at  this  table  who  will  walk  out  of  here 
with  a  view  other  than  the  incredible  fair- 
ness and  cooperative  nature  that  this  com- 
mittee has  shown  to  us  and  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams. 

I  submit  that  a  stronger,  more  objec- 
tive testament  to  this  committee's  fair- 
ness in  this  matter  could  not  be  forth- 
coming.   , 


Since  the  time  of  the  hearings  we 
have  entertained  motions  of  an  eviden- 
tiary or  procedural  nature  from  Sena- 
tor Williams,  his  counsel,  and  from 
Senator  Inouye.  and  in  some  cases  for 
a  second,  third,  or  fourth  time. 

Upon  each  request  the  committee 
deliberated  anew.  Recently,  in  fact,  we 
acceded  to  Senator  Williams"  request 
to  permit  him  and  Senator  Inouye  to 
see  transcripts  of  executive  sessions  of 
the  committee  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  officials  appeared 
before  the  trial,  before  the  indictment, 
to  discuss  progress  in  their  investiga- 
tion and  matters  such  as  release  to  the 
committee  of  evidence  that  the  De- 
partment had  amassed. 

When  the  time  for  Senators  Wil- 
liams and  Inouye  to  examine  the  tran- 
script had  expired  and  they  had  not 
yet  done  so  we  extended  the  time  for 
such  an  examination. 

In  summary  on  this  point,  while  my 
involvement  obviously  limits  my  objec- 
tivity, I  must  concur  with  Senator 
Williams"  counsel,  Mr.  Feinberg,  in 
saying  that  in  my  opinion  this  commit- 
tee has  been  "ultimately  fair"  in  its 
dealings  with  Senator  Williams. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  future 
delay.  There  are  those  who  may  coun- 
sel us  to  delay  even  further  these  pro- 
ceedings, who  contend  that  we  must 
wait  until  all  appeals  are  exhausted  or 
that  the  resolution  should  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence. 

Such  a  course  of  action  would  be 
unwise.  We  cannot  refuse  to  go  for- 
ward at  this  point  for  a  number  of 
compelling  reasons: 

Regarding  the  question.  Why  not 
wait  until  the  appeals  process  has  run 
its  course?  First,  regarding  delays  until 
the  exhaustion  of  all  appeals,  let  me 
address  some  fundamental  issues  re- 
garding the  nature  of  our  committee 
and  the  obligation  of  the  Senate. 

Article  1,  section  5,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  charges  each  House  af- 
firmatively with  the  obligation  to  de- 
termine the  fitness  of  its  Members. 

We  have  had  that  obligation  in  this 
case  since  the  Abscam  scandal  broke 
on  February  2,  1980,  which  is  more 
than  2  years  ago. 

At  that  time  I  was  privileged  to  chair 
this  committee.  Once  we  recognized 
both  the  inevitability  and  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  task  before  us,  upon  careful 
reflection  we  temporarily  deferred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  our  in- 
quiry into  these  matters.  We  did  so  for 
two  important  reasons. 

First,  we  did  not  relish  a  protracted 
constitutional  struggle  in  the  Federal 
courts  between  two  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment over  the  right  to  certain  evi- 
dence. 

And  we  must  realize  that  at  that 
time  the  FBI  had  all  of  the  tapes,  all 
of  the  audio  tapes,  all  of  the  audio- 
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visual  tapes,  and  most  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  been  used  at  that  time 
against  Senator  Williams  were  FBI 
agents.  They  had  declined  to  allow 
that  until  after  the  jury  had  made  its 
determination.  So  we  hswl  to  make  a 
choice  whether  we  would  go  into  the 
Federal  courts  and  have  a  constitu- 
tional struggle  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  U.S.  Senate  would  exercise  its  obli- 
gation to  carry  out  its  constitutional 
duty  of  judging  the  standing  of  its 
Members,  or  whether  or  not  we  would 
wait  until  the  outcome  of  the  criminal 
prosecution. 

Second,  we  wanted  no  part  of  a  high 
visibility  proceedings  which  would 
jeopardize  the  rights  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams to  a  fair  trial  in  Federal  court 
over  the  release  of  the  evidence. 

When  the  indictment  was  returned 
and  the  case  went  to  trial,  the  impasse 
over  the  release  of  evidence  was  re- 
solved. 

When  the  jury  returned  its  verdict 
on  May  1,  1981,  our  second  reason  for 
delay  was  removed. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  nothing  re- 
quires us  to  defer.  We  did  it  largely 
out  of  fairness  to  Senator  Williams 
and  also  not  wanting  to  in  any  way 
interfere  or  jeopardize  the  prosecution 
of  the  criminal  case. 

The  specter  of  a  Watergate-like 
hearing  with  television  cameras  rolling 
and  a  U.S.  Senator  being  grilled  by  his 
colleagues  posed  too  great  a  risk  in  the 
terms  of  pretrial  publicity. 

I  believe  we  chose  the  wiser  course 
of  action,  and  I  trust  Senator  Wil- 
liams agrees. 

We  deferred  so  as  not  to  prejudice 
the  right  to  a  fair  trial.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  that  trial  we  could  delay  no 
longer. 

The  conscientious  performance  of 
our  constitutional  duty  required  it, 
and  the  American  public,  entitled  to  a 
Government  free  from  the  taint  of 
scandal,  demanded  it. 

Many  people,  however,  misunder- 
stand the  role  of  our  committee  and 
the  nature  of  disciplinsiry  proceedings. 

When  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  many  said  that  should  dictate 
our  result;  but  with  our  own  independ- 
ent constitutional  obligation  to  dis- 
charge with  our  own  standards  of  con- 
duct and  individual  concepts  of  right 
and  wrong,  nothing  external  to  this 
body  can  ever  dictate  our  result:  not 
prosecutors,  not  juries,  not  judges,  not 
appeals  courts. 

While  our  higher  standard  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  the  conviction  of 
a  crime  would  constitute  an  ethical  im- 
propriety warranting  sanctions,  that  is 
nonetheless  and  independent,  case-by- 
case,  determination. 

Likewise,  had  Senator  Williams 
been  found  not  guilty  or  were  his  con- 
viction to  be  overturned  on  an  appeal, 
it  would  still  be  possible  for  him  to 
have  violated  the  Senate's  "Code  of 
Conduct." 


The  Constitution  clearly  contem- 
plates, and  it  would  constitute  no  re- 
pugnant result  for  there  to  be,  no  con- 
viction but  yet  expulsion. 

Such  reasoning  forms  the  basis  for 
our  conclusion  that  we  carmot  wait 
until  all  appeals  are  exhausted.  To  do 
so  would  delay  our  decision  possibly 
for  years.  The  Constitution  does  not 
require  it,  and  the  American  people 
will  not  stand  for  it. 

What  appeals  court  judges  from  the 
second  circuit  or  even  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  say  regarding  technical 
legal  issues  is  of  no  consequence  to  us. 
It  does  not  bind  us  nor  is  it  relevant  to 
the  ultimate  issue  before  us:  Does  the 
conduct  of  Senator  Williams  fall  so 
short  of  the  standards  we  would 
impose  as  to  warrant  disciplinary 
action? 

In  fact.  Senator  Williams'  counsel 
maintained  in  his  response  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  on  page  34  of  his  re- 
sponse, which  has  been  printed  and 
disseminated  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate— and  I  quote  from  Mr.  Fein- 
berg's  remarks: 

We  do  not  urge  the  Senate  to  wait  until 
all  p>ossible  court  appeals  are  determined. 

Next,  why  not  wait  until  the  new 
evidence  can  be  Investigated?  Some 
among  us  may  argue  that  we  should 
postpone  the  action  because  of  newly 
discovered  evidence.  There  has  been 
evidence  in  the  newspapers  pertaining 
to  Marie  Weinberg,  of  her  relationship 
with  Mel  Weinberg;  there  have  been 
newspaper  reports  concerning  certain 
gifts  that  were  received  by  FBI  agents; 
there  have  been  matters  pertaining  to 
loans  that  certain  FBI  agents  have  re- 
ceived. So  let  me  address  this  and  sev- 
eral related  topics. 

Late  last  fall,  after  the  request  of 
the  joint  leadership,  the  committee 
considered  both  written  and  oral  prof- 
fers of  new  evidence  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  his  counsel.  Based  upon  a 
thorough  review,  the  committee  con- 
cluded, and  so  informed  the  leader- 
ship, that  no  exculpatory  evidence  had 
been  proffered  which  could  not  have 
been  presented  at  the  committee's 
hearing  last  fall. 

Though  Marie  Weinberg's  death  was 
tragic,  and  what  she  said  shortly 
before  her  death  was  certainly  inter- 
esting. Senator  Williams  was  free  to 
call  Mrs.  Weinberg  last  fall.  For  rea- 
sons known  only  to  him  and  his  coun- 
sel that  was  not  done. 

More  importantly,  the  gist  of  her 
statement's  pertained  to  Government 
conduct  and  not  to  the  conduct  of  Sen- 
ator Williams. 

To  put  it  simply,  it  does  not  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue.  It  goes  primari- 
ly to  the  credibility  of  the  testimony 
of  one  Mel  Weinberg,  her  husband. 

When  Mel  Weinberg  was  presented 
by  the  prosecution  as  a  witness  at  the 
trial,  and  we  reviewed  that,  thorough 
questioning  was  at  that  time  undertak- 
en to  show  that  he  had  been  convicted 


of  mail  fraud,  that  he  was  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  FBI,  that  he  was  a  con  man, 
and  practically  everything  that  went 
to  the  credibility  of  Mel  Weinberg  was 
presented  at  the  trial,  with  the  idea 
that  Mel  Weinberg  was  an  unsavory 
character. 

Unfortunately,  our  Government,  the 
FBI,  has  to  depend  in  its  investiga- 
tions upon  certain  unsavory  charac- 
ters, those  who  have  been  convicted. 
They  are  called  stool  pigeons:  they  are 
called  con  men:  but  they  have  been,  in 
the  history  of  the  FBI.  effective  in 
rooting  out  corruption  and  in  bringing 
about  the  conviction  of  those  involved 
in  crime. 

Also.  Marie  Weinbergs  testimony 
goes  to  the  issue  of  FBI  abuse.  Now, 
that  issue  is  an  issue  that  I  want  to 
direct  your  attention  to  at  a  later 
stage,  because  I  think  there  should  be 
an  investigation  of  the  FBI  and  its 
abuse.  But  the  consideration  of  the 
FBI  abuse  at  this  time,  in  my  judg- 
ment, does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue  with  which  we  are  faced.  It  is  a 
peripheral  issue,  and  it  is  an  issue  that 
I  think  should  be  addressed  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  will  talk  more 
about  this  later. 

As  I  have  already  noted.  Senator 
Williams  had  every  opportunity  last 
fall  to  call  any  witness,  explore  any 
topic,  make  any  proffer  of  evidence  he 
wished.  As  his  counsel  noted,  at  page 
171  of  the  hearing  transcript: 

You  have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  call 
whoever  we  like. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  no  show- 
ing whatsoever  why,  with  the  exercise 
of  due  diligence,  any  of  this  evidence 
could  not  have  been  presented  in  July. 

I  might  say  to  you  who  are  not  law- 
yers: When  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  is 
presented,  it  has  been  in  the  common 
law  and  has  been  established— it  has 
been  reaffirmed  by  the  "Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure"— that  in  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial  and  to  set  aside 
a  jury  verdict,  if  there  is  newly  discov- 
ered evidence,  that  will  not  be  grounds 
for  setting  aside  the  jury  verdict  or 
granting  a  new  trial  unless  that  evi- 
dence goes  to  the  issue  of  acquittal; 
No.  2,  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  de- 
fendant at  the  time  of  the  trial;  and 
No.  3,  that  even  if  it  were  to  be  un- 
known to  the  defendant  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  that  it  could  not  have  been 
discovered  by  the  exercise  of  due  dili- 
gence. That  has  been  in  our  common 
law  for  many  years;  it  is  not  codified 
into  the  "Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure." 

The  committee  nevertheless  recom- 
mended to  the  leadership,  relative  to 
newly  discovered  evidence,  that  Sena- 
tor Williams  be  free,  as  he  has  been 
in  the  past,  to  submit  to  all  Members 
in  affidavit  or  other  written  form  any 
additional  evidence  he  or  his  counsel 
believed  is  relevant  to  this  procedure, 
and  they  have  done  so. 
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I  believe  everything  is  before  you  in 
writing  or  in  some  form  that  could 
have  been  presented  if  we  had  at- 
tempted to  reopen  the  case  at  that 
time. 

The  thrust  of  the  so-called  new  evi- 
dence is  directed  at  the  conduct  or  the 
misconduct  of  the  Government;  that 
is,  the  FBI  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  at  the  credibility  of  its  hired 
informant,  convicted  con  man  Mel 
Weinberg. 

Assume  for  a  moment  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's conduct  in  Abscam  was  rep- 
rehensive;  let  us  assume  it.  The  com- 
mittee steadfastly  maintained  that 
Government  conduct  has  absolutely 
no  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  Senator 
Williams  as  a  keeper  of  the  public 
trust  unless  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  his  will  was  overborne. 

This  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
proven:  that  is,  that  his  will  was  over- 
borne, nor  has  it  ever  been  seriously 
contended  that  his  will  was  overborne 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  Government, 
the  FBI,  any  prosecutor,  or  any  one 
other  person.  In  fact,  in  our  hearings 
in  July.  Senator  Williams  expressly 
stated: 

Let  me  be  clear  about  performing  the 
script.  My  will  was  not  overborne. 

If  Senator  Williams'  will  had  been 
overborne,  then  he  could  not  be 
deemed  to  have  freely  and  voluntarily 
entered  into  these  transactions. 
Absent  a  showing  of  overborne  will, 
misconduct  by  the  Government, 
though  reprehensive— and  we  are  as- 
suming for  the  moment  that  it  is  rep- 
rehensive—nevertheless  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  proceedings  in  which  we  are 
evaluating  whether  the  conduct  is  be- 
fitting the  dignity  and  the  honor  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  in  the  context  of  broad 
policymaking  and  executive  oversight, 
we  should  all  be  concerned  about  pro- 
cedures and  practices  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  But  these  are 
matters  for  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  has  both  oversight  and  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction.  Nor  do  we  suggest 
that  perjury  and  obstruction  of  justice 
have  no  bearing  on  Abscam  whatso- 
ever. We  do  contend,  however,  that  in 
regard  to  perjury  and  the  obstruction 
of  justice  that  the  courts  are  the 
proper  forum  in  which  to  air  such 
issue. 

While  they  may  be  relevant  as  the 
technical  defenses  of  entrapment  or 
abuse  of  process,  they  clearly  are  not 
relevant  to,  or  exculpatory  of.  Senator 
Williams'  conduct. 

Finally,  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  the  Abscam  investiga- 
tion, I  have  heard  expressed  the 
view— and  I  must  be  candid  about 
this— that  "if  the  executive  branch 
can  do  this  to  Pete  Williams,  they 
can  do  it  to  me." 

First,  it  should  be  perfectly  clear 
that  Senator  Williams  was  not  target- 


ed by  the  FBI,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, or  the  Carter  White  House.  He 
sought  out  Abdul  Enterprises.  They 
did  not  target  him.  The  evidence  is  un- 
disputed that  Senator  Williams  di- 
rected his  lawyer,  his  friend,  to  con- 
tact them  about  the  financial  endeav- 
ors. I  think  that  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  and  that  every  Member  realize 
that  it  is  clear  and  undisputed  that  he 
was  not  targeted.  He  sought  them  out. 

This  entire  financial  enterprise;  that 
is,  pertaining  to  the  titanium  mines, 
began  several  years  before  Abscam  as 
a  legitimate  venture  in  search  of  cap- 
ital. 

Senator  Williams  was  not  .ap- 
proached by  Mel  Weinberg.  He  had  a 
meeting  relating  to  his  official  Senate 
duties  in  Camden,  N.J.,  at  which  time 
Camden's  mayor,  Angelo  Errichetti, 
mentioned  to  Senator  Williams  that 
he  knew  of  some  Arabs  seeking  to 
invest  in  the  United  States  in  the 
event  the  Senator  knew  of  any  entre- 
preneurs seeking  venture  capital. 

Senator  Williams  becoming  in- 
volved with  Abscam  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  an  accident,  a  chance  hap- 
pening. 

Senator  Williams'  attorneys,  in 
their  memorandum  in  support  of  his 
post-trial,  due  process  motions  filed 
before  Judge  Pratt,  conceded  this 
point  when,  in  discussing  this  Wil- 
liams-Errichetti  meeting,  they  wrote, 
at  page  43  In  their  memorandum:  "No 
one  was  looking  for  Williams." 

More  important,  examine  this  propK)- 
sition  more  carefully:  "If  they  can  do 
it  to  Pete,  they  can  do  it  to  me."  Do 
what?  Offer  you  a  lucrative  share  in  a 
multimillion-dollar  financial  enter- 
prise in  which  you  do  not  have  to 
invest  one  red  cent,  in  which  you  only 
have  to  use  your  influence  as  a  Sena- 
tor to  get  Government  contracts  or 
Federal  contracts  or  favorable  tax  ben- 
efits or  relief  for  permanent  residen- 
cy? 

No;  I  think  that  you  have  to  stop 
and  think  about  "do  what?" 

I  submit,  if  I  know  my  colleagues  as 
I  think  I  do.  that  some  of  you  would 
run  away  from  such  an  offer  so  quick- 
ly you  would  probably  break  a  leg  get- 
ting out.  If  you  did  not,  then,  quite  ar- 
guably, your  sense  of  ethical  values 
falls  short  of  our  higher  standard. 

But  my  guess  is  that  if  you  were 
made  aware  of  such  an  enterprise,  it 
would  be  so  patently  wrong,  so  trans- 
parently improper,  that  the  only  thing 
that  could  possibly  blind  you  from  im- 
mediate and  total  disassociation  is 
pure,  unadulterated  greed. 

So  if  it  is  not  obvious  by  now.  as  con- 
cerned as  I  am  about  Government  con- 
duct in  this  matter,  I  do  not  place 
much  stock  in  this  "if  they  did  it  to 
Pete,  they  can  do  it  to  me"  argument. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  look  at  the 
question  of  Government  involvement 
and  to  review  with  you  the  status  of 


the  law  pertaining  to  Government  in- 
volvement. 

There  is  an  opinion  known  as  Hamp- 
ton against  the  United  States,  which 
was  decided  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1976.  It  appears  at  425  U.S. 
484.  In  that  opinion.  Justice  Powell,  in 
a  concurring  opinion,  stated: 

That  while  the  due  process  defense  was 
available  in  priaciple,  police  over  involve- 
ment in  crime  vould  have  to  reach  a  demon- 
strable level  of  outrageousness  before  it 
could  bar  conviction. 

In  other  words,  they  say  that  if  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  FBI.  or 
any  police  became  overly  involved,  if 
their  conduct  is  such,  it  has  to  reach  a 
demonstrable  level  of  outrageousness 
before  it  could  bar  conviction. 

Since  Justice  Blackburn  joined  in 
the  concurrence  and  three  dissenting 
justices  also  adopted  this  point,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  was  of  the  view 
that  at  some  level  Government's  over- 
involvement  in  concealing  and  nurtur- 
ing an  alleged  defense  would  be  so  out- 
rageous as  to  bar  conviction. 

To  date,  however,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  never  ruled  that  such  a  de- 
fense was  applicable  on  the  facts  of 
any  case  that  came  before  it,  and  the 
level  of  police  overinvolvement  which 
would  be  sufficiently  outrageous  to 
bar  prosecution  remains  uncertain. 

In  the  sixth  circuit,  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Leja  in  1977.  at  563  F. 
2d  244,  it  made  clear  that  principles  of 
deterrence  are  foremost  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  extraordinary  judicial 
power.  It  said: 

In  light  of  United  States  v.  Hampton, 
therefore,  we  conceive  the  issue  to  be 
whether  the  governmental  activity  de- 
scribed above  so  offends  our  concepts  of 
fundamental  fairness  as  to  Justify  the  ex- 
traordinary employment  of  the  judicial 
power  to  curb  it. 

The  Court  in  Leja  also  pointed  out 
as  a  general  proposition  that  "law  en- 
forcement conduct  at  the  investigative 
stage  is  more  properly  supervised  by 
the  executive  branch  or  by  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  by  the  Congress." 

In  the  United  States  v.  Brown, 
which  is  a  second  circuit  case,  which  is 
at  602  F.  2d  4073.  the  Court  refused  to 
bar  the  prosecution  on  due  process 
grounds,  holding  that  the  deterrence 
objective  of  such  an  action  was  unwar- 
ranted in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment conducted  its  investigation  pro- 
duced a  "substantial  danger  of  unrelia- 
bility." 

As  is  evident  from  the  cases  that 
were  discussed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  these  various  circuit  courts 
of  appeals,  the  application  of  due  proc- 
ess principles  to  bar  prosecution  is  an 
extreme  remedy,  warranted  only  in  a 
situation  of  outrageous  Government 
abuse.  These  principles  applied  in  this 
fashwn  serve  as  a  blanket  exclusion- 
ary rule,  precluding  the  Court  from 
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any  evidence  derived  from  the  under- 
lying investigation. 

The  Court,  in  its  judicial  power,  has 
used  the  exclusionary  rule  by  which  it 
will  allow  evidence  to  occur  when  it  at- 
tempts to  curb  certain  abuses.  The 
concept  of  the  inadmissibility  under 
the  exclusionary  rule  has  risen  as  a 
result  of  the  rationale  of  the  courts  to 
say  that  police  power  ought  to  be  de- 
terred; that  when  the  prosecuting 
agency  is  the  Government,  if  they  go 
about  and  gather  evidence  in  an  un- 
scrupulous manner,  violating  certain 
constituitional  rights,  then  the 
remedy  is  to  exlcude  that  from  the 
consideration  of  the  jury,  making, 
therefore,  convictions  extremely  diffi- 
cult in  most  instances. 

So  you  have,  really,  an  issue  here.  If 
the  overinvolvement  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  its  misconduct  is  such,  first, 
that  it  has  to  be  outrageous,  the 
courts  would  deal  with  outrageousness 
from  a  viewpoint  of  excluding  the  evi- 
dence. That  might  be  obtained  on  the 
tapes,  on  the  audio  tapes  and  video 
tapes,  in  this  instance. 

Now,  we  then  come  to  the  point:  Are 
there  decisions  similar  to  the  way  the 
Senate  sits  as  a  body  and  what  is  the 
applicability  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
to  keep  evidence  out.  we  say.  when  a 
lawyer  is  before  a  disciplinary  panel  or 
is  brough  up  for  the  question  of  dis- 
barment? 

We  also  find  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  consistently  declined  to 
apply  the  exclusionary  rule  in  pro- 
ceedings other  than  in  criminal  pros- 
ecutions, and  even  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions the  Court  has  tended  to  confine 
the  applicability  of  such  rules  to  the 
Government's  case  in  chief. 

So,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  in  non- 
criminal cases  you  do  not  apply  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  because  in  those  in- 
stances the  moving  party  is  not  the 
Government,  is  not  the  police;  there- 
fore, the  use  of  judicial  power  as  a  de- 
terrence to  the  police  or  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  applicable  and  is  not 
relevant. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ap- 
proved in  a  number  of  cases  such  mat- 
ters where  evidence  has  been  illegally 
seized  by  the  State  Police  and  is  being 
used  by  Federal  officials  in  civil  tax  as- 
sessments. 

Then  we  find  the  issue  pertaining  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule.  There- 
fore, if  a  person  has  been  convicted, 
and  there  is  overinvolvement  by  the 
police,  illegally  obtained  evidence,  ad- 
missible at  the  sentencing  stage,  and 
the  courts  have  held  in  that  instance 
that  it  is  not  inadmissible  but  it  can  be 
used. 

The  same  has  been  true  in  regards 
to  the  majority  of  the  circuits.  They 
have  not  applied  the  exclusionary  rule 
at  parole  or  probationary  hearings  to 
evidence  seized  pursuant  to  an  illegal 


search,  even  though  the  defendant's 
liberty  may  well  be  at  stake. 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  in 
regards  to  the  issue  coming  up.  as  I 
mentioned  before,  at  bar  associations, 
by  which  a  lawyer  is  disbarred.  In  the 
cases  that  have  been  written  and  re- 
ported pertaining  to  that,  they  al- 
lowed illegal  evidence  that  was  ob- 
tained because  of  overinvolvement  by 
the  police  to  be  admissible. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  cases  dealing 
with  that.  There  are  California  cases 
and  Nebraska  cases,  in  particular,  with 
regards  to  the  matter  of  disciplinary 
proceedings  pertaining  to  lawyers,  and 
I  think  it  has  its  applicability  here. 

Even  assuming  the  Government's  in- 
vestigation of  Senator  Williams  vio- 
lated his  due  process  rights,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  in  light  of  the  foregoing 
review  of  the  purposes  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  exclusionary  rule  in  the 
judicial  setting,  the  adoption  of  a  simi- 
lar rule  by  this  committee  in  this  pro- 
ceedings would  be  unwarranted  and 
unwise.  Little  incremental  deterrence 
of  police  misconduct  would  be 
achieved  were  the  Senate  to  suppress 
the  available  evidence  of  possible  vio- 
lations by  Senator  Williams  on  due 
process  grounds. 

Judge  Pratt,  who  was  charged  with 
making  a  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  Senator  Williams  was  given 
due  process  in  the  trial  in  the  criminal 
case,  heard  arguments,  went  into  great 
detail,  and  was  briefed,  including  being 
briefed  by  Dean  Griswold.  pertaining 
to  whether  or  not  the  overinvolvement 
of  the  police  was  present  in  regards  to 
this  particular  case. 

Judge  Pratt  started  out  and  dealt 
with  each  of  the  issues  that  were 
raised.  He  started  out  on  the  issue  of 
claimed  outrageousness  and  said  that 
the  defendants  contend  that  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  Government  mis- 
conduct, either  singularly  or  in  combi- 
nation placed  this  case  at  the  demon- 
strable level  of  outrageousness  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  suggested 
might  warrant  dismissal  of  charges 
where  proof  of  a  defendant's  predispo- 
sition to  commit  a  crime  defeated  his 
claim  of  entrapment. 

He  goes  into  the  coaching  incidents, 
and  primarily  says  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams testified  at  the  trial  that  the 
coaching  incident  really  had  no  influ- 
ence on  him,  that  he  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it. 

Those  were  Senator  Williams'  state- 
ments at  the  traU  of  the  case. 

Then  Judge  Pratt  goes  into  the 
other  issues  pertaining  to  the  Govern- 
ment's overinvolvement.  its  miscon- 
duct. He  goes  into  the  issue  of  the 
tapes  and  the  timing  of  interruptions 
that  occurred.  It  will  probably  be 
brought  out  here  that  at  a  certain 
point,  particulary  on  January  15,  1980. 
an  incident  in  which  Senator  Wil- 
liams declined  to  accept  a  cash  bribe, 
there  was  sin  interruption  of  the  tapes. 


He  goes  into  this  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  amounted  to  outrageous  conduct 
or  whether  or  not  it  should  be  grant- 
ed. 

He  goes  on  and  says  that  the  inter- 
ruption was  anticipated  long  before 
the  talk  turned  to  bribery.  He  said 
that  there  was  no  prejudice  to  Senator 
Williams  because  Senator  Williams 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  refuse 
the  money  on  video,  tape  and  he  did  so. 

Then  he  says  or  he  points  out  that 
when  the  tapes  started  running  or  the 
cameras  started  running  again,  the 
first  thing  that  was  said  was  that  Sen- 
ator Williams  returned  to  that  matter 
and  said,  "No.  I  don't  accept  cash." 
Then  he  brings  up  the  issue  of  "my  as- 
sociates" and  "my  interest  in  the 
mining  venture." 

I  think  in  the  January  15  meeting 
we  disregard  all  about  Mel  Weinberg 
and  disregard  the  FBI  agents  and  find 
that  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
matter  pertaining  to  the  permanent 
residency  is  an  issue  in  which  Senator 
Williams  says,  "You  have  my  pledge 
that  I  will  do  absolutely  everything  in 
my  power  to  advance  your  permanent 
residency,"  and  that  was  made  as  an 
inducement  to  get  the  loan.  The  sheik 
in  that  conversation  said,  "The  loan 
will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
month." 

I  think  that  the  January  15  meeting 
alone,  disregarding  everything  else, 
proves  the  substance  and  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Judge  Pratt  also  talks  about  internal 
governmental  memorandums  and  the 
fact  that  certain  FBI  agents  or  certain 
Department  of  Justice  officials  made 
memorandums  at  a  certain  time  in 
which  they  doubted  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence  to  convict  and  recom- 
mended that  certain  other  action  be 
taken  with  the  idea  of  getting  more 
evidence. 

He  discusses  this  and  says.  "Of 
course,  any  time  you  have"  in  effect 
"Many  members  of  a  Department  of 
Justice  or  a  prosecution  team  or  a 
strike  force,  you  will  have  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  evaluation  of  evi- 
dence." 

He  goes  on  to  make  a  statement  that 
he  felt  that  that  memorandum  did  not 
deprive  Senator  Williams  of  due  proc- 
ess and  was  not  a  reason  for  reversing 
the  jury  verdict. 

Then  he  gets  into  the  question  of  se- 
lective prosecution.  Again  we  have 
pointed  out  that,  actually.  Senator 
Williams  was  not  targeted  but  he 
sought  them  out. 

He  gets  into  the  amount  of  induce- 
ment, that  it  is  such  a  large  amount. 

Then  he  goes  into  many  miscellane- 
ous instances  of  outrageous  conduct. 

He  ends  with  the  cumulative  effect. 
This  is  Judge  Pratt  speaking,  who 
heard  the  case  and  who  ruled  on  the 
issue  of  Government  misconduct  as  a 
defense  to  Senator  Williams. 
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Defendants  have  argued  not  only  individ- 
ual instances  of  claimed  outrageous  conduct 
by  the  government,  but  they  also  urge  that, 
when  combined,  the  various  instances  have 
a  cumulative  effect  which  amounts  to  outra- 
geousness.  The  court  is  not  convinced.  As  in- 
dicated above,  many  of  defendants'  argu- 
ments are  not  factually  supported  by  the 
record:  other  instances  that  did  occur  did 
not  prejudice  any  rights  of  the  defendants. 
Whether  viewed  as  separate  instances  or  in 
its  totality,  the  conduct  by  the  government 
during  its  investigation  does  not  constitute 
outrageousness  that  would  require  dismissal 
of  the  indictment  under  applicable  Supreme 
Court  precedents. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  mention  a 
little  bit  more  about  the  newly  discov- 
ered evidence  that  we  talked  about 
originally.  On  the  issue  of  the  newly 
discovered  evidence,  the  credibility  of 
Mel  Weinberg  has  been  questioned. 
Let  me  state  for  the  record  that  I 
questioned  the  credibility  of  Mel 
Weinberg  long  ago.  So.  I  assume,  did 
most  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. But  lest  anyone  misunderstand, 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
our  committee  are  based  neither  on 
the  testimony  nor  the  credibility  of 
Mel  Weinberg.  They  are  based  on  the 
statements  of  Senator  Williams  him- 
self. 

To  be  sure,  a  lot  of  other  factors 
formed  the  broad  context  for  our  de- 
termination. But  to  a  very,  very  large 
degree,  our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  expulsion  are  based  on  the 
words  that  were  uttered  by  Senator 
Williams  and  recorded  on  video  and 
audio  tape. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  witness  credi- 
bility in  general.  Senator  Williams, 
through  his  counsel,  stated  in  his  writ- 
ten response  to  our  committee 
report— and  this  was  before  Judge 
Pratt  had  come  down  with  his  due 
process  hearing  opinion.  At  that  time, 
in  response  to  the  committe's  report, 
his  counsel  stated  this: 

Only  the  District  Judge  has  heard  and  ob- 
served the  demeanor  of  all  the  witnesses 
whose  testimony  bears  upon  Senator  Wil- 
liams' intent  in  saying  the  things  he  said, 
and  the  judge's  evaluation  of  those  wit- 
nesses' truthfulness  is  important  to  this 
body's  complete  and  fair  appraisal  of  Sena- 
tor Williams'  conduct. 

What,  then,  did  the  trial  court  con- 
clude regarding  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses? In  his  December  21,  1981,  opin- 
ion on  the  various  due  process  mo- 
tions. Judge  Pratt,   at   page   11.  said 

this: 

The  ultimate  choice  of  inferences  depend- 
ed to  a  large  degree  upon  the  jury's  resolu- 
tion of  the  credibility  questions.  Prom  the 
verdicts  it  is  apparent  that  the  jury  believed 
neither  defendant  Williams  nor  defendant 
Feinberg.  and  that  it  basically  accepted  the 
testimony  of  Sandy  Williams  •  •  • 

Sandy  Williams,  if  you  will  recall,  is 
a  partner  or  involved  in  this  with 
other  people  in  regard  to  the  titanium 
mines. 

The  judge  says  that  it  basically  ac- 
cepted the  testimony  of  Sandy  Wil- 
liams "as  well  as  the  Government's  in- 


terpretation of  the  tapes.  Viewed  in 
that  light,  the  guilty  verdicts  on  all 
but  one  count  (pertaining  to  defend- 
ant Alex  Weinberg)  are  amply  support- 
ed by  the  evidence." 

He  continued,  at  page  27: 
While  the  court  does  not  agree  with  the 
Government's  characterization  of  that  evi- 
dence as  •overwhelming",  it  does  view  the 
evidence  as  sufficient  to  support  the  jury's 
findings  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
both  defendants  were  predisposed. 

While  the  committee  continues  to 
believe  what  Judge  Pratt  or  any  other 
judge  says  about  this  matter  is  not  de- 
terminative for  purposes  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, if  you  accept  the  position 
urged  by  Senator  Williams'  counsel  in 
his  response  to  our  report  that  what 
Judge  Pratt  thinks  is  relevant,  you  will 
find  Judge  Pratt's  ruling  certainly  but- 
tresses the  committee's  findings. 

Let  us  go  to  the  case  against  Senator 
Williams,  Mr.  President.  There  are 
several  matters  that  I  want  to  refer  to 
that  may  clarify  issues  that  you  will 
be  hearing  a  lot  about  and  that  will,  I 
think,  go  really  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue.  I  think  the  heart  of  this  case  is, 
of  course.  Senator  Williams  on  tape. 
First,  as  I  mentioned  before,  he  was 
not  targeted. 

Second,  I  think  this  is  a  matter  that 
you  ought  to  consider.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  conclusive,  but  I  think  it  is  an 
issue  that  is  a  bit  of  evidence  that 
should  be  considered.  That  is  that  on 
March  23,  1976,  Senator  Williams  ac- 
cepted from  Sandy  Williams  a  docu- 
ment that  gave  him  a  half-interest  in 
Sandy  Williams'  share  of  the  Piney 
River  titanium  mine  endeavor.  That 
appears  on  page  857,  in  the  transcript. 
It  appears  under  tab  "D"  in  this  book 
that  you  have  before  you.  that  each 
Senator  has. 

You  can  look  at  this.  This  is  an 
agreement,  it  says,  between  Henry  A. 
Williams  III,  who  is  Sandy  Williams, 
and  Harrison  A.  Williams  regarding 
the  ownership  of  the  United  States  Ti- 
tanium Corp.  It  gets  into  Penque-Wil- 
liams.  Then  down  at  No.  5,  "It  is 
agreed  between  Henry  A.  Williams  III 
and  Harbison  A.  Williams  one-half  of 
the  28  Vs  percent  that  Henry  A.  Wil- 
liams III  owns  in  United  States  Titani- 
um Corp.  through  Penque-Williams 
Inc.,  is  owned  by  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams." 

That  is  dated  March  23,  1976.  Sena- 
tor Williams  admits  that  he  received 
this  document  from  Sandy  Williams. 
According  to  the  testimony,  it  was  de- 
livered to  him  in  New  Jersey.  He 
brought  it  to  Washington  and  put  it  in 
his  file.  Senator  Williams  contends 
that  this  was  worthless,  that  he  gave 
no  attention  to  it.  But  I  say  that  if  a 
worthless  piece  of  paper  were  given, 
why,  then,  was  it  put  into  a  briefcase 
and  brought  to  Washington  and  kept 
in  files  here,  in  Washington? 

There  is  testimony— if  you  will  now 
turn  in  this  book  that  you  have  before 


you  to  page  35,  this  is  tab  "E."  This  is 
a  recording  of  conversations  in  which 
Angelo  Errichetti— he  is  the  mayor  of 
Camden,  N.J.— Mel  Weinberg,  and 
Tony  DeVito  are  present.  Angelo  Erri- 
chetti was  indicted  as  a  defendant 
along  with  Harrison  Williams.  His 
case  was  severed  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  previously  convicted 
in  another  trial  involving  Abscam  and. 
therefore,  it  was  severed  until  a  later 
determination  of  whether  he  might  be 
tried  pertaining  to  this  matter. 

Here  is  a  statement  in  which  they 
are  discussing  Alex  Feinberg.  Alex 
Feinberg  is  Harrison  Williams'  per- 
sonal lawyer  and  has  been  for  many 
years.  We  have  here  a  statement  made 
by  Angelo  Errichetti.  the  mayor  of 
Camden  and  a  political  associate  of 
Senator  Williams.  That  has  some 
rather  salty  language  in  it  and  I  shall 
not  read  that,  but  it  is  dealing  with 
the  relationship  of  Alex  Feinberg  to 
Harrison  Williams. 

I  go  down  toward  the  end  of  the 
page  and  you  see  AE.  then  MW.  then 
AE,  then  to  MW,  who  is  Mel  Wein- 
berg. 

Mel  Weinberg  says: 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  Alex  does  most  of 
the  talking  for  him— 

Meaning  Senator  Williams. 

Then  you  can  read  under  AE  what 
occurs: 

Alex  is  the  (blank)  bag  man.  You  know,  I 
tell  you  guys.  Whatever  *  *  *  whatever  we 
do,  race  traclc,  whatever  we  do,  *  *  *  Alex  is 
involved  *  *  *  Pete  gets  a  (blank)  piece  of  it. 
whatever.  And  Pete's  very  happy. 

Mel  Weinberg: 

He  told  me  that.  I  asked  him  would  he  uh. 
you  know,  on  the  mine  that  we  could  use  his 
name. 

That  is  the  only  evidence  pertaining 
to  prior  activity,  other  than  some  in- 
stances, but  In  a  general  way. 

I  hesitate  to  mention  this,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  that  you  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  testimony,  and  you 
give  to  it  whatever  credence  you  wish. 
It  may  not  be  entitled  to  much.  But 
one  of  the  primary  defenses  in  this 
case  is  that  Senator  Williams  turned 
down  a  cash  bribe  and  he  was  offered 
cash  money  for  permanent  residence. 

Now,  to  bear  a  little  more  on  the  re- 
lationship between  Angelo  Errichetti 
and  Pete  Williams,  I  refer  to  page  109 
in  part  6  of  the  6  parts,  which  is  tab 
"F"  in  this  instance,  if  you  will  turn  to 
that  in  this  book  with  the  brown 
cover.  You  will  see  that  this  is  the 
June  28,  1979,  meeting  at  Arlington, 
Va.  This  is  the  one  where,  supposedly, 
he  went,  after  going  through  the 
coaching  incidents,  in  which  the  par- 
ticipants are  Harrison  Williams. 
Angelo  J.  Errichetti,  Tony  DeVito. 
Richard  Farhart,  who  is  the  sheik— 
who  is  addressed  as  the  sheik  and 
acting  it— and  Elizabeth  Spanioli. 

On  page  109,  we  get  lo  the  point 
where  they  are  discussing  the  relation- 
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ship  of  Senator  Errichetti,  the  mayor 
of  Camden.  N.J.,  who  is  also  a  senator 
in  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate.  He 
served  two  functions— as  mayor  of 
Camden,  N.J.,  and  as  a  State  senator. 
We  are  discussing  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  Harrison  Wil- 
liams and  Senator  Angelo  Errichetti 
of  New  Jersey. 

This  is  Harrison  Williams— starting 
with  "HW."  "HW"  is  Harrison  Wil- 
liams. 

*  *  •  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  most  valua- 
ble metal,  tfh,  the  sponge  that  goes  into  the 
metal,  is.  is.  is,  is,  the  market  for  that  is 
eight  thousand  dollars  a  ton.  We've  got 
thirty  thousand  tons  we  could  produce  a 
year.  Therefore,  with  what  we  got  of  this 
value,  knowing  the  need  of  our  country, 
being  here  in  a  position  to  go  to  ah  well,  you 
know,  right  to  the  top  on  this  one. 

He  is  speaking  about  going  to  the 
top,  pertaining  to  the  mining  venture. 

Tony  DeVito  says,  "Uh  hum." 

Then  Harrison  Williams  says:  "And 
we  have  got  a  combination  here,  we 
are  a  couple  of  Senators  and  uh,  we, 
we,  we  went  we  work  together,  Sena- 
tor Errichetti  and  I,  it  works." 

Angelo  Errichetti,  the  mayor  of 
Camden,  the  other  senator,  says:  "We 
move  mountains." 

H..RRISON  Williams  replies:  "It 
works." 

Tony  DeVito  says:  'Well " 

Harrison  Williams:  "It  works." 

The  two  Senators.  Senator  Angelo 
Errichetti  and  Senator  Williams  indi- 
cate there  is  a  combination  and  that  it 
works,  whatever  they  do  and  whatever 
mission  they  undertake. 

Bearing  that  in  mind,  I  again  point 
out  that  Angelo  Errichetti,  the  sena- 
tor, is  the  one  who  made  the  state- 
ment that  Alex  Feinberg  was  his 
bagman,  and  that  statement  was  made 
by  the  person  who  Senator  Harrison 
Williams  says,  "When  we  work  in 
combination,  we  move  mountains." 

Bring  this  up  as  a  background  on  the 
issue  of  the  cash  bribe.  There  is  no 
question  that  Senator  Williams  de- 
clined to  accept  a  cash  bribe  and  said. 
"No,  no,  no,  no,  no,"  several  times.  But 
what  is  the  relevance  of  a  bagman  and 
acceptance  of  cash  bribes?  A  person 
does  not  want  to  soil  his  hands  with 
cash.  He  therefore  has  a  bagman. 

The  next  undisputed  bit  of  evidence 
here  is  that,  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Airport,  there  Is  a  recording  in  which 
Senator  Williams  accepts  stock  certif- 
icates in  three  corporations,  giving 
him  an  18-percent  interest  in  each  of 
those  corporations.  Those  corpora- 
tions deal  with  the  Rney  River  tita- 
nium mines.  They  deal,  also,  with  a 
matter  In  Georgia  pertaining  to  an- 
other company.  They  are  the  three 
corporations  in  which  this  endeavor  is 
to  be  carried  out  and  in  which  these 
three  corporations  will  be  involved  in 
getting  a  loan  from  the  sheik  of  $100 
million. 

It  is  undisputed— he  admits— that  he 
accepted    the    stock    certificates.    He 
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said:  "All  right,  I  took  the  stock  certif- 
icates with  me.  I  was  on  a  trip  to 
Europe.  I  took  them  to  Europe,  and 
then  I  came  back,  and  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  because  they  were  worth- 
less." 

I  think  it  is  up  to  you,  and  it  is  a  cru- 
cial point:  P^om  the  entire  evidence, 
do  you  think  that  he  considered  them 
worthless?  There  will  be  a  lot  of  testi- 
mony, and  this  is  something  we  will 
address  later.  But  it  is  undisputed  that 
he  accepted  it:  he  admits  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  stock  certificates.  The 
stock  certificates  represent  value. 

Now  I  want  to  go  to  the  January  15. 
1980,  meeting  with  the  sheik.  Again, 
this  is  the  heart  of  this  case.  This  is 
Senator  Williams  on  tape— not  Mel 
Weinberg,  not  the  FBI  agents,  not  FBI 
abuse,  or  I*uccio,  or  anything  else. 

What  happened  in  the  January  15. 
1980.  meeting  in  which  there  were  ba- 
sically only  two  people  present— the 
sheik  and  Senator  Williams? 

At  that  particular  meeting,  after  the 
sheik  brought  up  the  question  of  his 
desire  for  permanent  residency,  he 
stated,  "I  want  to  give  you  some 
money." 

Harrison  Williams  says,  "No,  no, 
no,  no.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  That 
is  part  of  the  way  I  will  work." 

Then  there  is  an  interruption  in  the 
tapes  and  then  you  come  back  after- 
ward. If  you  will  turn  to  your  brown 
book,  at  tab  J,  at  page  356,  you  will  see 
in  the  middle  of  the  page,  in  parenthe- 
ses, "Interruption  in  Audio  and 
Video." 

Now  when  the  camera  starts  coming 
back  the  first  person  who  speaks  is 
Harrison  Williams.  The  last  thing 
that  had  occurred— if  you  will  look  up 
more  to  the  top  of  the  page  you  will 
see  "No,"  and  then  you  will  see  "no, 
no,"  under  "HW."  "This,  this  is  when  I 
work  in  that  area,  that  kind  of  activi- 
ty, it  is  purely  a  public  not  er,  no." 

He  is  saying  no  at  that  time  to  the 
offer  of  cash. 

At  that  time  Tony  DeVito  comes  in 
and  says,  "There  is  a  telephone  call." 

At  this  particular  time,  the  sheik 
leaves,  Tony  DeVito  leaves. 

Then  under  the  law  because  of  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  have  admissible 
in  evidence  a  video  taping  or  an  audio 
taping  unless  there  is  a  consenting 
party  present— if  there  is  not  a  con- 
senting party  present  then  you  have 
to  stop  them.  So  the  FBI  stopped  the 
video  at  that  time  because  the  sheik 
walked  out. 

Judge  P>ratt  in  his  opinion  says  this 
phone  call  he  found  had  been  prear- 
ranged, but  there  is  then  left  in  the 
room  alone  only  Senator  Harrison 
Williams.  Therefore,  under  the  law  in 
order  to  allow  anything  to  be  admissi- 
ble in  court  the  FBI  stopped  and  did 
not  tape  it  because  they  did  not  have  a 
consenting  party  within  the  room.  But 
when  the  sheik  returned  and  there  is  a 
consenting  party,   the  cameras  start 


again  and  the  audio  starts  again  and 
the  first  voice  is  this: 

"Harrison  Williams.  Forgive  me.  I 
smoke." 

And  this  is  down  about  the  middle  of 
the  page. 

"I,  er,  I  will  not  impose  this  upon 
you." 

He  is  talking  about  smoking. 

"No,"  referring  to  the  cash  bribe 
that  had  been  the  last  thing  discussed 
where  he  said,  "No,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  it." 

"No,  the  er,  my  interest  is  with  my 
associates.  To,  to  see  this  very  valuable 
mining  area,  er.  appropriately  devel- 
oped. It's  doing  nothing  now.  There  is 
the,  there  is  the  ore,  there's  the  titani- 
um. There  is  the  iron.  There  is  the 
phosphorous.  All  of  them  are  needed 
and  yet  nothing  is  happening.  So  my 
only  interest  is  to  see  this  come  to- 
gether. And  the.  and  the.  the  elements 
that  I  can  help  with,  your,  your  per- 
sonal situation."  Of  course,  meaning 
referring  to  his  permanent  residence. 
"Er.  I  am  very,  I  find  it.  er.  a  desirable 
thing  to  do  for  you.  personally." 

And  then  the  next  words  are  very 
important,  referring  to  the  matter  of 
permanent  residence.  "And  it's  part  of 
creating  something  of  value,  bringing 
in  that  ore." 

Might  I  intersperse  my  language: 
the  permanent  residency  that  you 
speak  of  is  part  of  creating  something 
of  value,  bringing  in  that  ore. 

Then  the  sheik  RF  replies  "'the  resi- 
dency, how  do  you  legislatively  go." 
And  then  it  goes  on. 

Then  if  you  will  turn  the  page  over 
to  page  360  you  will  see  under  five 
lines  down  Harrison  Williams  says  to 
the  sheik: 

You  can  leave  with  my  assurance  that  I 
will  do  those  things  that  will,  will  bring  you 
on  for  the  consideration  of  permanency. 
Quite  frankly  I  can't  issue  that. 

He  is  saying  that  he  cannot  do  it 
himself. 

And  the  sheik  says  that  "I  must 
leave  shortly,"  and  Harrison  Wil- 
liams says  "Yes." 

The  sheik  says: 

Er.  and  1. 1  need  peace  my  mind,  my  peace 
of  mind,  er,  that  this  can  be 

And  he  asks  him  can  he  talk  to 
someone  about  it  and  he  talks  on 
about  his  secretary. 

Then  he  says,  starting  on  page  361, 
if  you  will  read,  and  this  is  Harrison 
Williams,  "And  the  earliest  time  that 
we  could  get  together,"  talking  about 
with  the  secretary,  "'it  would  be— it  is 
essential  that  I  have  the  background 
of  knowledge,"  and  then  he  says  to  the 
sheik: 

I  will  give  you  an  absolute  pledge  that  I 
will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  advance 
your  permanency,  or  that 

Then  we  see  down  further  on,  and  it 
shows  on  the  TV.  on  the  video  tape, 
that  they  shake  hands  on  that. 
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Tony  DeVito  comes  in,  and  I  point 
out  to  you  that  he  tells  and  Harrison 
Williams  tells  Tony  DeVito  that  "We 
have  had  a  handshake  on  the  under- 
standing." 

I  think  that  January  15  meeting  by 
which  the  sheik  in  order  to  bring  in  or 
get  the  commitment  from  Harrison 
Williams  that  he  gives  an  absolute 
pledge  that  "I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  advance  your  permanency," 
and  shakes  hands  on  it,  that  that  is 
clear,  undisputed  evidence  that  I  will 
use  my  official  capacity  to  bring  in  the 
ore. 

Mel  Weinberg  is  not  present,  nor  is 
there  evidence  at  this  time  of  any 
coaching.  It  is  clear  that  after  the 
question  of  the  cash  bribe  offered  that 
the  person  who  returned  to  the  issue 
of  the  mine,  who  returned  to  the  issue 
of  the  loan,  was  Harrison  Williams. 
He  knew  then  that  what  he  thought 
was  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  sheik 
was  his  permanent  residency,  the 
sheik's  safety,  and  he  tells  him  at  that 
time,  "I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  advance  your  permanency," 
and  then  shakes  hands  on  it. 

Now,  if  you  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment involved  itself  unduly  in  the 
coaching  situation,  that  Mel  Weinberg 
is  the  greatest  scalawag  that  has  been 
known  to  mankind,  you  give  no  cre- 
dence to  any  testimony  whatsoever, 
you  get  down  to  the  heart  of  the  case. 
The  heart  of  the  case  is  the  January 
15.  that  is  undisputed,  where  a  man 
says,  "I  am  interested  in  permanent 
residency,"  he  offers  a  cash  bribe.  The 
cash  bribe  is  not  accepted.  The  video  is 
stopped.  The  first  person  who  returns 
to  the  issue  on  the  mine  is  Harrison 
Williams,  and  he  says  that  "I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power,"  and  they 
shake  hands. 

That  to  me  is  sufficient  that  a  public 
trust  has  been  breached  in  this  in- 
stance and  that  it  is  sufficient  in 
regard  to  the  sanction  of  expulsion. 

Now,  one  other  thing  you  want  to 
bear  in  mind  as  you  consider  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case,  and  that  is  at  the 
committee  hearing  after  we  were 
about  through  I  asked  Senator  Wil- 
liams this  question: 

Involved  in  all  of  this  did  you  have  any- 
body on  your  staff  who  was  working  on  it? 

His  reply  was:  "No." 

He  had  no  one  on  his  staff. 

Among  his  defenses  is  that  he  was 
trying  to  do  something  for  his  two 
friends  Alex  Feinberg  and  Sandy  Wil- 
liams. 

He  met  seven  different  times 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  this  afternoon  has  expired. 
The  remaining  time  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
impose  on  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  a  moment  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama?  I  think  it  is 


important  that  we  permit  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  continue  and  finish 
his  presentation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  propose  that  we  will 
run  after  6  o'clock  for  whatever  brief 
time  is  necessary  in  order  to  equalize 
the  allocation  of  time  for  the  two 
sides. 

I  would  also  like  to  let  the  Members 
know  that  when  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama does  finish  his  presentation,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  break  briefly,  to  recess  for 
perhaps  5  or  10  minutes,  and  then 
resume  debate. 

It  will  give  us  an  equal  amount  of 
time  even  if  it  makes  us  go  beyond  6 
o'clock.  Under  those  circumstances  I 
hope  the  Chair  will  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  Senator 
Inouye  and  Senator  Baker,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  Chair's  consideration.  We 
are  delighted  to  have  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent presiding  here.  It  shows  his  feel- 
ing toward  the  Senate  and  his  obliga- 
tion and  duty. 

I  mentioned  the  matter  of  staff. 
There  are  seven  different  trips,  one 
going  to  a  boat  in  Florida,  numerous 
trips  to  New  York  and  other  places. 

To  me  the  answer  that  there  was  no 
staff  involved  indicated  that  he  did 
not  want  his  staff  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  I  think  it  is  within  the  pur- 
view of  your  viewing  the  evidence,  and 
making  a  determination,  whether  a 
reasonable,  prudent  busy  Senator 
would  have  been  involved  without 
staff  in  all  of  these  activities,  if  he  did 
not  think  that  he  was  going  to  get  a 
personal  gain. 

Now,  the  evidence  presented  to  our 
committee,  and  reflected  in  our  report 
of  September  3.  justified  beyond  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  our  finding  of  facts 
and  recommendation  of  expulsion. 

While  this  case  is  much  more  com- 
plicated and  vastly  different  from  the 
House  cases,  it  can  be  boiled  down  to 
five  simple  points:  First,  Senator  Wil- 
liams did,  in  fact,  have  a  financial  in- 
terest in  the  titanium  venture;  second, 
he  sought  to  conceal  this  interest; 
third,  he  agreed  to  use  his  official  po- 
sition to  secure  Government  contracts 
for  the  venture  in  which  he  had  a  fi- 
nancial interest;  fourth,  he  agreed  to 
use  his  official  position  to  assist  the 
sheik  in  obtaining  permanent  residen- 
cy in  exchange  for  the  sheik's  financ- 
ing the  proposed  venture  in  which  he 
had  a  financial  interest;  and  fifth,  he 
was  not  forthright  and  candid  in  his 
various  statements  of  record  in  this 
matter,  thereby  calling  his  credibility 
into  question. 

First,  as  to  a  financial  interest  in  the 
venture:  before  our  committee  Senator 
Williams  stated: 
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I  received  no  money  or  anything  of  value 
from  anybody. 

That  he  received  no  money  we  do 
not  dispute.  In  fact,  we  concede  that 
the  tape  of  the  January  15,  1980, 
meeting  reveals  quite  clearly  that  Sen- 
ator Williams  refused  a  cash  bribe. 

We  take,  however,  issue  with  his  as- 
sertion that  he  did  not  receive  any- 
thing of  value.  The  question  is  two- 
fold: Did  he  have  a  financial  interest 
in  the  mine,  and  did  that  interest  rep- 
resent a  thing  of  value? 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  Senator 
Williams  received  stock  in  three  cor- 
porations that  were  formed  to  own 
and  operate  the  titanium  endeavor. 

It  is  also  undisputed  that  these  stock 
certificates  were  physically  delivered 
to  the  Senator  at  J.  F.  K.  Airport  on 
August  5,  1979. 

They  were  put  in  Alex  Peinbergs 
name.  I  want  to  mention  this,  that  it 
was  agreed  that  these  certificates  of 
stock  would  be  signed  in  blank  and  en- 
dorsed in  blank,  were  made  out  in  the 
name  of  Alex  Feinberg  and,  thereaf- 
ter, he  was  then  to  endorse  them, 
making  them,  in  effect,  bearer  paper. 
There  is  much  evidence  to  the  fact 
that  you  can  later  fill  in  your  name. 

There  was  a  definite  plan  not  to 
have  the  name  of  Senator  Williams  in 
any  of  the  corporate  books  or  records, 
but  that  the  certificates  would  be 
made  out  in  Alex  Feinberg's  name,  en- 
dorsed in  blank,  and  then  delivered  to 
Senator  Williams. 

The  interest  represented  18  shares 
in  each  of  the  corporations,  and  there 
were  100  shares  altogether. 

The  record  leaves  no  doubt  that  Sen- 
ator Williams  thought  he  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  titanium  venture,  and 
Judge  Pratt,  in  charging  the  jury,  said 
as  to  value: 

It  is  a  subjective  matter.  If  you  believe 
that  Senator  Williams  thought  he  had  value 
now  or  in  the  future  then  that  is  sufficient 
value  upon  which  you  can  return  a  guilty 
verdict. 

I  think  the  record  leaves  no  doubt 
that  Senator  Williams  thought  he 
had  an  interest  in  the  titanium  ven- 
ture. 

For  example,  during  one  meeting, 
that  of  September  11,  1979,  Senator 
Williams  asked  at  page  225: 

How  are  we  doing  on  owning  the  whole 
bucket? 

Then  at  page  230: 

But  we  would  and  we  would  sell  out. 

And  at  page  234: 

We  are  selling  out  on  our  investment. 

Now,  he  is  talking  about  at  that  time 
in  September  there  had  come  in  and 
been  another  group  of  Arab  investors 
who  were  wiUing  to  pay  $70  million 
profit  at  that  time.  The  statement  is 
made  and  it  appears  that: 

We  were  selling  out  on  our  investment. 

Then  at  page  254  he  says,  after  pro- 
posing himself  that  the  resale  price  be 
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raised   from  $70  million   to  $100  mil- 
lion: 
Were  selling  out  cheap,  men. 

If  you  will  turn  in  our  brown  books 
to  tab  H,  this  is  a  meeting  which  ap- 
pears on  page  257  in  tab  H— this  is  a 
meeting  in  which  they  are  discussing 
whether  or  not  to  sell  out  to  a  second 
group  of  Arab  investors.  The  issue 
here  is  whether  or  not  "v.e  will  sell  for 
$70  million."  This  is  on  tape.  I  point 
out  to  you  that  if  you  will  look  down 
on  that  page,  you  will  first  see  down 
under  "SW"  and  then  "HW. "  that  is 
Harrison  Williams: 

Let's  raise  the  price. 

And  then  Sandy  Williams  does  not 
say  anything  in  regard  to  that  but 
there  is  "(Laughter)." 

And  then  Angelo  Errichetti: 

Hey  Pete 

And  then  Harrison  Williams: 

Yeah.  70.  Id  go  a  hundred  for  that  plant 
because  its  a  two-way,  uh,  operation. 

SW:  Yes.  Ill  tell  ya something 

And  then  Harrison  Williams: 

With  14— how  many  millions  is  it? 

And  then  Sandy  Williams: 

...  if  we  don't  make  metal  in  that  plant 
you  might  as  well  just  tear,  tear  the  rest  of 
it  down 

Then  Harrison  Williams: 

We're  selling  out  cheap,  men. 

He  is  talking  about  a  proposed  sale 
of  $70  million. 

Then,  at  pages  261  and  262,  Senator 
Williams  says: 

We  got  this  all  together  on  certain  prem- 
ises and  they  will,  they  will  continue.  .  .  . 
The  only  thing  is  the  big  owners  (upon  sale 
to  the  second  group  of  Arabs)  won't  be  us 
.  .  .  but  we'll  have  .  .  .  we'll  have  a  continu- 
ing interest. 

Now,  in  regard  to  that.  Senator  Wil- 
liams would  be  required  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  second  group  to  get 
Government  contracts  and  not  to 
reveal  that  he  has  any  profit  and,  as  a 
result,  they  will  have  a  continuing  in- 
terest, all  of  them,  in  regard  to  this 
second  operation,  which  is  in  a  small 
amount,  but  they  will  have,  in  effect, 
or  they  think  they  are  going  to  have, 
$70  million  and  a  continuing  interest 
in  it. 

Now,  this  is  his  statement,  which  ap- 
pears there,  "But  we'll  have  a  continu- 
ing interest." 

Then,  at  page  263.  when  Alex  Fein- 
berg says,  "Sell  and  retain  .  .  .  your 
18-percent  interest,"  and  George  Katz. 
who  is  a  party  in  this,  says  "and  retain 
the  18-percent  interest,"  Senator  Wil- 
liams responds,  "Yes,  because  we 
retain  an  interest."  At  page  272,  Sena- 
tor Williams  refers  to  "our  invest- 
ment." In  the  January  15  meeting 
with  the  Sheik,  Senator  Williams 
refers,  at  page  356,  to  "my  associates," 
and  at  page  359,  to  "our  ownership  of 
the  property,"  and  continues,  "We 
have  come  this  journey  with  your  as- 
sociates and  we  would  like  to  come  to 


the  successful  conclusion  with  you." 
In  the  June  28  meeting.  Senator  Wil- 
liams had  referred,  at  page  108.  to  the 
properties  "we  control,  but  don't 
own.  " 

There  is  an  issue  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  of  the  titanium  mines  were 
owned.  Actually,  there  were  options 
that  were  held  on  it.  There  was  really 
no  ownership  in  U.S.  Titanium  or  any 
other  corporation  at  the  time,  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  options  that  they  held 
pertaining  to  the  purchase  of  the 
property. 

The  effect  of  these  statements— not 
from  Weinberg  or  DeVito  or  Erri- 
chetti, but  from  Senator  Williams 
himself— could  not  be  clearer.  I  would 
submit  that  someone  who  uses  words 
such  as  "we"  and  "we're"  and  "well " 
and  ""our"  in  describing  a  financial  en- 
terprise evidences  thereby  a  state  of 
mind  of  ownership  or  interest  in  that 
enterprise. 

The  record  is  replete  with  references 
by  participants  other  than  Senator 
Williams  to  ""your  shares"  (p.  112); 
"your  share"  (p.  118);  "your  position" 
(p.  189);  "your  vote"  (p.  197);  "your 
representative  share"  (p.  232);  ""your 
18  percent"  (p.  234);  "yours"  (p.  267) 
and  "your  •  •  •  percentage  proceeds  " 
(p.  350). 

When  Mel  Weinberg  stated,  at  page 
197,  "Your  vote  does  not  vote  unless 
you're  there,"  Senator  Williams  re- 
sponded, "Right."  It  was  organized 
where  Senator  Williams  was  not 
shown  and  the  interest  of  Senator 
Williams  was  in  the  name  of  Alex 
Feinberg.  But  he  says  that  your  vote 
in  the  corporation  structure  does  not 
vote  imless  you  are  there  and  Senator 
Williams  replies,  "Right."  When  the 
discussion  at  the  September  11  meet- 
ing focused  on  what  would  happen 
upon  the  sale  of  the  venture  to  the 
second  group  of  investors.  Senator 
Williams  responded  at  page  231, 
"Divide  up."  When  Errichetti  de- 
scribed the  arrangement  with  the 
second  group  of  investors  later  at  that 
meeting,  saying  at  page  233,  "Five  of 
us  again  participating  in  the  same 
numbers  that  we're  talking  about  in 
the  first  organization,  which  is  now," 
Senator  Williams  responded,  "some- 
thing could  be  worked  out."  When  the 
sheik  informed  Senator  Williams  in 
the  January  15  meeting,  at  page  350, 
that  "'your  *  •  *  percentage  proceeds 
has  •  *  *  been  assured,"  Senator  Wil- 
liams responded,  ""Excellent." 

Quite  simply,  it  is  clear  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Senator  Williams  has  an 
interest,  and  that  he  knew  he  had  an 
interest.  As  to  his  motive,  one  can  only 
surmise  that  it  was  greed.  He  stated  in 
the  June  28  meeting,  at  page  112,  ""I'm 
not  gonna  be  in  this  situation  forever 
and  I  want  to  have  a  you  know  foun- 
dations which  give  me  that  independ- 
ence when  I,  later  time  (lA)."  In  the 
October  7  meeting,  after  a  discussion 
of  putting  his  proceeds  from  the  sale 


of  the  venture  in  a  blind  trust.  Senator 
Williams  slated,  at  page  335.  "Accel- 
erate the  retirement." 

Having  established  that  Senator 
Williams  had  an  interest,  the  next 
question  is  whether  it  was  in  a  thing 
of  value.  The  standard  for  judging  a 
thing  of  value  is  subjective;  that  is,  the 
test  is  not  whether  the  thing  received 
has  actual  value  in  the  commercial 
world,  but  whether  Senator  Williams 
believed  it  had  value,  or  prospective 
value. 

The  evidence  again  comes  not  from 
the  Weinbergs,  Errichettis,  or  DeVitos 
of  this  ordeal,  but  from  the  lips  of 
Senator  Williams.  In  the  June  28 
meeting  at  the  Marriott,  Senator  Wil- 
liams, at  page  108,  described  the  mine 
as  "something  that  is  of  the  highest 
value  *  •  *.  The  whole  thing  presents 
the  most  valuable  opportunity  •  •  '. 


The  titanium 


IS  now  commg  on 


to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  miner- 
als for  metals  for  space,  for  aviation, 
for  defense,  submarines,  for  the  *  *  • 
skin  on  the  submarine."  He  saw  the 
venture  as  "an  opportunity  to  come  on 
with  one  of  the  most  valuable  metals 
that  can  be  produced  *  *  *."  Later  in 
the  same  meeting,  at  page  125,  he 
stated,  "none  of  us  have  time  to  be 
wasting  on  trivia  and  this  is  •  *  *  im- 
portant because  *  *  •  it's  of  great 
value." 

He  clearly  understood  the  amount  of 
money  he  stood  to  receive  if  the  ven- 
ture reached  fruition.  In  the  Septem- 
ber 11  meeting,  at  page  257,  he  pro- 
posed a  raise  in  the  price  for  sale  to 
the  second  group  of  investors  from  $70 
million  to  $100  million,  calculated  his 
take  at  "14— how  many  millions  is  it?" 
and  concluded  with,  'We're  selling  out 
cheap,  men." 

In  the  October  7  meeting.  Senator 
Williams  again  commented  on  the 
value  of  titanium,  stating  at  page  346, 
"Oh,  the  market  is  there  *  •  •  there's 
all  kinds  of  market.  There's  no  prob- 
lem about  titanium."  When  Tony 
DeVito  responded,  ""The  Government 
will  probably  be  *  *  •  the  biggest 
market  of  all  •  •  *  in  the  long  run," 
Senator  Williams  agreed,  saying 
"Yeah  and  aviation." 

At  the  January  15  meeting.  Senator 
Williams  evidenced  his  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  titanium  which  was  to 
form  the  product  base  for  the  venture 
by  telling  the  sheik,  at  page  354.  ""It's 
demand  has  increased.  It's  supply  has 
been  reduced.  But  it's  demand  since 
we  met  has  '  •  •  significantly,  it's  im- 
portance has  •  •  •  increased." 

Finally,  in  further  conversation  with 
the  sheik  on  January  15.  Senator  Wil- 
liams states,  at  page  356,  ""my  interest 
is  •  •  •  to  see  this  very  valuable 
mining  area  *  *  •  developed."  And  he 
viewed  his  effort  to  assist  the  sheik  in 
obtaining  permanent  residency  in  ex- 
change for  the  sheik's  financing  as  a 
way  "to  see  this  come  together"  as 
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"part  of  creating  something  of  value, 
bringing  In  that  ore." 

If  you  accept  that  Senator  Williams 
has  an  interest  in  the  mining  venture, 
his  own  statements  clearly  show  that 
he  believed  that  interest  to  be  in  some- 
thing of  value.  At  a  very  minimum,  it 
is  clear  that  he  believed  it  had  poten- 
tial value,  which  satisfies  the  requisite 
test  for  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Now  I  want  to  go  into  concealing  his 
interest  in  the  venture. 

From  the  outset.  Senator  Williams 
evidenced  an  inclination  to  conceal  or 
hide  his  interest  in  the  titanium  ven- 
ture, beginning  as  early  as  the  June  28 
meeting.  While,  admittedly,  it  was 
Tony  DeVito,  not  Harrison  Williams, 
who  first  raised  the  subject,  stating,  at 
page  112,  "we  were  discussing  your 
shares  and  how  to  conceal  it  best," 
Senator  Williams  responded,  "I  would 
work  my  arrangement,  my  situation 
with  Alex,"  meaning  Alex  Peinberg, 
his  longtime  friend  and  attorney. 
DeVlto  added,  "so  •  •  *  we're  gonna 
put  your  shares  in  Alex's  name,"  to 
which  Senator  Williams,  replied, 
"Alex."  When  DeVito  further  com- 
mented, "and  he  will  control  them 
and  *  *  *  he's  gonna  actually  sign 
them  and  then,  if  you  want,  you  can 
maintain  possession  of  them,"  Senator 
Williams  replied,  at  page  113,  "That's 
the  way  to  do  it,  yeah." 

When  DeVito  brought  the  subject 
up  again,  later  in  the  meeting,  he  said, 
at  page  127.  "we'll  just  have  Alex  sign 
the  ones  that  •  •  *  are  gonna  be  con- 
trolled by  you."  Senator  Williams  re- 
sponded, "Right." 

In  the  August  5  meeting  at  which 
DeVito  and  others  delivered  the  stock 
certificates  to  Senator  Williams, 
when  DeVito  confirmed  for  Senator 
Williams,  at  page  186,  that  Alex  Fein- 
berg  had  endorsed  the  certificates  over 
to  him  "in  blank."  Senator  Williams 
replied.  "Very  good."  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter. Mel  Weinberg  explained  to  Sena- 
tor Williams,  at  page  188,  that  the 
corporation  would  be  a  closed  one, 
saying.  "That's  to  protect  you.  Al- 
right?" Senator  Williams  responded 
affirmatively.  saying  "Um-hum." 
When  DeVito  reiterated  this  point, 
saying,  at  page  192,  "so  that  everybody 
would  be  protected  •  •  •  especially 
you  in  your  position,"  Senator  Wil- 
liams replied,  "Um-himi." 

In  the  September  11  meeting,  Wein- 
berg stated,  at  page  267,  "Yours  can  be 
hidden  two  ways.  Ya  got  somebody's 
name  you  can  put  it  in?"  Senator  Wil- 
liams responded,  "I'm  not  worried 
about  that.  I'm  worried  about  •  •  ♦. 
You  got  one  key  •  •  •  institution  in  all 
of  this  and  that's  American  Cyanamid 
and  they're  in  a  glare  of  publicity." 

American  Cyanamid  is  a  Georgia 
corporation  and  one  of  the  corpora- 
tions that  was  formed  was  to  buy  their 
plant.  He  said  he  is  not  worried  about 
putting  it  in  somebody  else's  name  or 
that  it  is  in  somebody  else's  name.  But 


he  said  what  he  was  worried  about  was 
the  publicity  pertaining  to  this  compa- 
ny in  Georgia  at  that  particular  time. 

In  discujjping  how  to  handle  Senator 
William's  one-third  share  of  the  find- 
ers' fee  in  the  Atlantic  City  casino  li- 
censing matter  at  the  October  7  meet- 
ing. Senator  Williams  told  Weinberg, 
at  page  313,  "Handle  it  with  Alex  for 
now.  Let's  •  •  *  do  it  that  way  *  *  • 
Use  Alex  •  •  •  Use  Alex."  When  Wein- 
berg stated,  at  page  314,  "we  want  to 
protect  you  at  all  means,"  Senator 
Williams  responded,  "Use,  use,  use 
Alex." 

Senator  Williams  contends  that  he 
intended  to  disclose  his  interest  by 
means  of  a  qualified  blind  trust.  What 
is  clear  from  the  record,  however,  is 
that  he  sought  to  use  the  device  of  a 
blind  trust  as  a  ruse— as  a  means  of 
hiding  rather  than  disclosing  for  the 
record. 

Blind  trusts  are  allowed  in  the 
Senate,  but  there  has  to  be  full  disclo- 
sure of  every  share  of  stock  that  goes 
into  it.  The  discussions  pertaining  to  a 
blind  trust  here  by  Senator  Williams 
indicate  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Senate  rules  dealing 
with  blind  trusts,  indicating  that  he 
thought  you  could  use  a  blind  trust  to 
hide  rather  than  to  disclose. 

A  blind  trust,  as  you  know,  largely  is 
developed  where  there  is  a  trustee  who 
operates  it  without  the  control  of  the 
person  who  created  the  trust,  and  he 
does  not  know  what  endeavors,  what 
business,  what  transactions,  or  what 
tradings  go  on. 

I  think  you  will  find,  as  you  read 
this  evidence,  that  the  reference  to 
the  blind  trust  in  the  manner  that 
Senator  Williams  had  in  mind  on  this 
question  is  cagey,  that  it  was  a  means 
of  hiding  rather  than  disclosing  for 
the  record. 

In  the  October  7  meeting,  he  stated, 
at  page  329,  "At  some  point  I'm  going 
to  have  to  find  a  way  to  protect 
myself.  With  some  kind  of  a,  call  it  a 
declaration  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  I'm  going  to  have  to  go  public 
with  something  or  other.  We  haven't 
figured  that  out."  DeVito  commented 
that  "The  original  thing  was  that  •  •  • 
your  shares  were  in  Alex's  name  and 

•  •  *  everything  was  going  to  be 
hidden,  and  you  were  going  to  be 
behind  the  scenes,"  to  which  Senator 
Williams  responded,  "Right."  At  page 
330,  he  further  stated,  "Everybody  is 

*  •  *  protected  in  a  ER,  quiet,  in  other 
words  not  out  front."  When  DeVito 
and  Weinberg  indicated,  at  page  331, 
that  he  could  not  declare  because  the 
second  group  of  investors  "are  not 
going  to  buy  it  on  the  premise  that 
you're  going  to  declare,"  and  that  if  he 
were  to  declare  they  would  have  to  "go 
back  and  reform  the  corporation," 
Senator  Williams  responded,  "We  can 
blind  trust  me  you  know." 

I  might  comment  and  say  that  the 
second  group  of  Arab  investors  for  the 


sale  required  that  Senator  Williams 
continue  to  do  as  he  promised  the 
sheik,  that  is,  to  get  Government  con- 
tracts, and  they  said,  of  course,  that 
has  to  be  concealed,  his  interest  in  it. 

He  cannot  get  Government  contracts 
if  his  ownership  in  the  corporation  is 
known.  That,  of  course,  brought  up 
the  question  pertaining  to  the  blind 
trust. 

At  page  334.  DeVito  indicated  that 
when  the  sale  is  consummated,  "What- 
ever the  proceeds  that  are  coming  to 
you  would  be  going  to  Alex,"  Senator 
Williams  responded  with  "Right." 
DeVito  added,  at  page  335,  "Then  you 
could  come  up  with  some  kind  of  a 
blind  trust,"  to  which  Senator  Wil- 
liams responded,  "Right." 

The  purpose  of  the  provisions  in 
title  I  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  which  permit  a  public  official  to 
establish  a  qualified  blind  trust  were 
not  to  permit  that  official  to  hide 
therein  a  known  conflicting  asset. 

Such,  however,  seems  to  be  Senator 
Williams'  understanding.  In  the  Octo- 
ber 7  meeting,  at  page  337.  he  provided 
this  explanation  of  the  theory  and  op- 
eration of  bUnd  trusts:  "There  are 
ways  and  ways  to  •  •  •  be  on  a  •  •  • 
certain  record.  Now,  if  it  is  a  blind 
trust  •  *  *  that's  the  way  for  my  pur- 
poses, I,  I  will  find  a  way 
to  •  •  •  make  that  kind  and  nobody 
knows  nothing." 

Those  words  are  very  key  words  that 
Senator  Williams  spoke  in  regards  to 
the  blind  trust.  "And  nobody  knows 
nothing." 

He  continued,  at  page  339,  "And 
then  way  down  the  road  someone  said, 
well,  you  know  he  had  all  of  his  inter- 
ests and  nobody  knew  anything.  Well, 
there  we  have  it  under  the  trust.  You 
see.  So  I  have  done  what  I  had  to 
•  •  *  It  is  not  easy,  but  It  can 
be  •  •  •  I  know  it  can  be  worked." 

Well,  now  we  are  way  down  the 
road  •  •  •  and  it  cannot  be  worked. 
While,  admittedly,  there  was  talk  of 
disclosing  and  paying  taxes,  the  clear- 
er inference  to  be  drawn  is  one  of  de- 
ception, of  concealment,  of  protection, 
of  hiding  his  interest  so.  as  Senator 
Williams  himself  put  it.  "Nobody 
knows  nothing." 

Now  let  me  address  the  agreement  to 
assist  in  obtaining  Government  con- 
tracts. 

That  Senator  Williams  merely  had 
an  interest  in  a  financial  venture  is  no 
impropriety  in  and  of  itself.  That  he 
sought  to  conceal  it  is,  and  that  he  was 
to  receive  that  interest  in  exchange 
for  using  his  official  position  is  all  the 
more  offensive.  He  did  this  by  promis- 
ing to  use  his  office  to  secure  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  the  titanium  ven- 
ture. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated 
that  titanium  has  several  strategic 
uses,*  and  is  a  metal  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  Federal  Government. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  critical  importance 
to  the  Federal  Government.  I  state 
again  that  the  fact  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams never  actually  secured  for  the 
venture  a  Government  contract  is  im- 
material. What  matters  is  that  in  ex- 
change for  his  promise  to  attempt  to 
do  so,  he  received  an  interest  in  the 
venture  potentially  worth  millions. 

While  Senator  Williams  never  said, 
in  these  words,  "Don't  worry.  You've 
got  my  guarantee;  I'll  get  the  con- 
tracts", he  did  use  language  which 
makes  no  mistake  about  his  intent. 

He  never  did  say,  and  I  think  he  can 
point  out,  he  did  not  say,  "I  will  get 
the  contracts."  But  the  situation  was 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
sheik  and  he  was  thereafter  going 
through  a  coaching  process  to  show 
his  importance,  to  show  that  he  can 
get  Government  contracts. 

What  language  did  he  use  to  make 
the  sheik  believe  that  he  could  get 
Government  contracts?  We  see  that  he 
first  said  this  in  the  June  28  meeting; 
he  told  the  sheik,  at  page  108, 

And  if  this  can  be  put  together,  in  my  po- 
sition .  .  .  within  our  Government  here, 
which  goes  back  decades,  and  knowing  as  I 
do  the  people  that  make  the  decisions  .  .  . 
when  we've  got  it  together,  we  move.  We 
move  with  our  Ooverrunent  and  we  catch 
up,  we  go  ahead,  we  have  what  we  need, 
which  we  don't  have  now. 

In  bragging  to  the  sheik  about  the 
clout  he  and  Errichetti  have.  Senator 
Williams  said,  at  page  109,  "When  we 
work  together.  Senator  Errichetti  and 
I.  it  works  •  •  •  It  works  •  •  •  It 
works." 

When  Devito  told  Senator  Williams, 
at  page  110,  referring  to  the  sheik,  "he 
feels  that  with  you  l)ehind  this  thing, 
with  the  people  that  you  know,  the, 
uh.  Government  contracts,  available, 
you  know,  this  whole  thing,"  Senator 
Williams  responded,  "right  through. " 

When  he  said,  "right  through,"  he 
was  certainly  trying  to  impress  upon 
the  sheik  that  he  would  go  right 
through  in  regard  to  Government  con- 
tracts. Shortly  thereafter,  he  contin- 
ued, at  pages  110-111: 

I've  been  here  decades  and  ...  in  that  po- 
sition you  come  up  to  those  positions  and 
you  work  with  the  people  that  make  the  de- 
cisions .  .  .  I'm  very  close  to  them.  Uh.  very 
close.  That's  ...  no  problem  and  .  .  . 

Saying  that,  "There's  no  problem." 
What  is  he  speaking  about  with  that 
"no  problem?"  He  is  referring  at  that 
time  to  Government  contracts. 

The  way  I  am  ...  I  only  Involve  myself  in 
something  that  I .  .  .  just  completely  believe 
in  and  this  one,  this  whole  situation  we've 
presented  through  the  mine,  the  processing 
and  the  product.  I  believe  It.  you  know. 
With  .  .  .  great  pleasure  talk  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  about  it  and  get 
him  as  enthusiastic  and  excited  because  we 
know  what  our  country  needs. 

Again,  that  is  on  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er he  was  trying  to  impress  upon  the 
sheik  that  he  would  get  Government 
contracts. 


Having  invoked  the  name  of  the 
President,  Senator  Williams  proceed- 
ed to  boast  of  his  "very  close"  friend- 
ship with  the  Secretary  of  State  (p. 
Ill);  his  "very  close"  relationship  with 
the  Vice  President,  who,  at  the  time 
was  former  Senator  Mondale,  who,  he 
said  "used  to  work  for  me"  (p.  Ill); 
and  that  he  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  were  "very  close,  personal 
friends"  (p.  114). 

After  the  first  of  his  two  comments 
about  Vice  President  Mondale,  DeVito 
stated,  at  p.  112,  "then,  with  you  being 
in  that  position  and  contracts  and.  uh. 
the  like  would  not  be  a  problem."  Sen- 
ator Williams  could  have  responded, 
"No,  I  can't  do  that.  It's  impossible." 
He  did  not.  He  replied,  instead,  "No 
problem.  No.  In  a  situation  where  we 
can  just  sit  around  and  describe, 
they'll  see,  it  will  come  to  pass." 
When  he  is  being  asked— I  go  back. 
With  you  being  in  that  position  and  the 
contacts  and  the  like. 

He  replies,  to  the  question  referring 
to  Government  contracts,  "No  prob- 
lem, no."  He  says,  "It  will  come  to 
pass." 

After  Senator  Williams  completed 
his  heavy  "name-dropping,"  DeVito 
stated,  at  p.  115,  "Uh,  not  our  concern, 
it's  none  of  our  business,  who  you  go 
to,"  to  which  Senator  Williams  re- 
sponded, at  p.  226,  "But  you  can  be  as- 
sured that  we  •  *  •  have  a  relationship 
that  will  make  all  of  that  possible." 

When  asked  by  DeVito  at  the  Sep- 
tember 11  meeting,  at  p.  260,  if  he  had 
talked  to  anybody  •  •  •  within  the 
Government  as  to  what  their  feeling  is 
about  titianium,"  Senator  Williams 
responded,  "Its,  its,  its  hot.  Yeah, 
Yeah.  I  have."— saying  that  he  had 
talked  to  people  in  the  Government 
about  titanium.  At  p.  261.  he  added, 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  •  •  •  the  situa- 
tion on  titanium  metal  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  desperate,  a  desperate 
shortage." 

When  asked  by  DeVito  at  the  Octo- 
ber 7  meeting,  at  p.  345,  if  he  had  "had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  .  .  .  titanium 
with  anybody?"  Senator  Williams  re- 
sponded. "I  talk  titanium  with  every- 
body, anybody,  that  has  a  connec- 
tion." after  Senator  Williams  men- 
tioned an  executive  with  Bethlehem 
Steel  with  whom  he  had  spoken, 
DeVito  said.  "No,  I  meant  •  •  •  as  for 
the  Government  is  concerned  .  .  .  you 
know  in  dealing  with  everybody."  Sen- 
ator Williams  responded,  "Yeah.  And 
keep  verifying.  This  is  *  •  still  prime, 
yep,  still  prime." 

Finally,  at  p.  346,  Senator  Williams 
discusses  the  market  for  titanium, 
stating: 

Oh,  the  market  is  there.  Jesus  on  that 
metal  .  .  .  there's  that  market  there.  So 
there's  all  kinds  of  market.  There's  no  prob- 
lem about  titanium."  DeVlto  added.  'The 
government  will  probably  be  .  .  .  the  biggest 
market  of  all ...  In  the  long  run."  to  which 
Senator  Williams  responded,  'Yeh  and  avia- 
tion. 


What  seems  clear  from  this  analysis 
of  the  words  of  Senator  Williams  is 
that  in  exchange  for  his  interest  in 
the  mining  venture,  he  promised  to 
help  in  securing  Government  con- 
tracts. That  is  the  unmistakable  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  language  like, 
"in  my  position  •  •  •  knowing  as  I  do 
the  people  that  make  the  decisions 
•  •  *  we  move  with  our  Government": 
language  such  as  "it  works",  "Right 
through",  "No  problem  •  •  •  it  will  , 
come  to  pass."  What  other  inference 
are  we  to  draw  when  a  United  States 
Senator  says  that  "with  •  •  •  great 
pleasure"  he  would  talk  to  the  Presi- 
dent? That  of  his  coimections  to  Cabi- 
net Secretaries  and  the  Vice  President, 
"you  can  be  assured  that  •  •  *  we  have 
a  relationship  that  will  make  all  of 
that  possible"? 

Let  me  read  that  again.  He  says  of 
his  connection  to  the  Cabinet  secretar- 
ies, which  would  include  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Vice  President, 
"You  can  be  assured  we  have  a  rela- 
tionship that  will  make  all  of  that  pos- 
sible." And  "that,"  of  course,  has  to 
be,  in  my  judgment.  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Do  not  forget  that  all  of  these  state- 
ments were  made  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams, and  about,  or  in  reference  to. 
securing  Government  contracts  for 
the  titanium.  It  was  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  is  clear  to  me,  that  regard- 
ing contracts  for  the  titanium.  Senator 
Williams'  state  of  mind  was  that  "it 
will  come  to  pass." 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  made 
of  Senator  Williams'  refusal  of  a  cash 
bribe  in  this  meeting,  and  I  believe  I 
have  already  spoken  to  that.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  into  it.  Now  I 
wsLnt  to  go  into  some  of  the  issues 
which,  I  think,  we  have  to  consider  on 
the  credibility  issue  that  is  involved 
here. 

Throughout  all  of  this  sordid  affair, 
as  it  went  along,  Senator  Williams 
has  made  numerous  statements— to 
the  FBI  agents  who  interviewed  him 
on  February  2,  1980;  at  his  trial;  at  our 
hearings;  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  committee.  Even  granting  that 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re- 
member every  single  detail  in  such  a 
complicated  series  of  transactions,  the 
inconsistencies  between  Senator  Wil- 
liams' statement  and  his  conduct,  or 
within  his  statements  alone,  are  too 
great  to  be  explained  by  the  complex- 
ity of  the  facts  and  the  duration  of  the 
transaction.^  alone.  The  effect  can  only 
cast  doubt  on  his  ultimate  credibility. 
A  few  examples  should  suffice: 
At  trial.  Senator  Williams  attempt- 
ed to  indicate  that  he  was  surprised,  if 
not  astounded,  by  the  proportion  of  all 
this.  He  stated  on  direct  examination, 
in  the  trial  transcript  on  April  22, 
1981.  at  page  4291.  that  aU  this  was  be- 
ginning to  take  on  a  "monumental  di- 
mension" ar.i  they  were  beginning  to 
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talk  of  "just  unlimited  money."  Yet.  it 
was  Senator  Williams  who  said  they 
were  "selling^ut  cheap"  and  that  they 
should  raise  th^  selling  price  from  $70 
million  to  $100  million.  That  is  at  page 
257. 

Regarding  the  co^hing  meeting  of 
July  28,  Senator  Williams  stated  at 
our  hearings,  at  page  130: 

I  overstated  my  importance,  because  the 
script  '-aiied  for  me  to  brag.  I  followed  the 
scenario  in  the  script  because  I  was  con- 
stantly urged  to  do  so  by  my  friends. 

However,  at  the  triai  he  stated  on 
April  21,  1981.  at  page  42dfi; 

It  just  seemed  to  me  that  ^m^sbeing 
asked  to  do  something  not  in  my  cnSrseter— 
and  I  would  go  to  the  meeting  and  I  would 
do  things  pretty  much  my  way  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

On  yet  another  occasion,  however, 
when  asked  about  whether  what  Erri- 
chetti  was  asking  him  to  do  was  con- 
trary to  his  personality.  Senator  Wil- 
liams responded: 

I  went  part  way  on  this. 

Which  was  it?  He  followed  the 
script?  He  did  it  his  way?  He  went  part 
way?  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Williams  testified  at  the 
trial  that  he  did  think  that  in  the 
June  28  coaching  meeting,  Weinberg 
and  Errichetti  were  trying  to  pressure 
him  to  get  Government  contracts.  In 
fact,  he  stated: 

I  heard  the  words  "deals,  contracts,  don't 
talk  mines." 

That  appears  at  page  4333. 

Moreover,  just  from  the  record  I 
have  cited  thus  far,  there  have  been 
countless  references  to  "contracts" 
and  "Government  contracts."  Yet. 
amazingly,  when  asked  by  the  FBI  on 
February  2,  1980— after  Abscam  had 
broken  in  the  press— whether  anyone 
had  tried  to  get  him  to  use  his  influ- 
ence to  get  Government  contracts,  he 
stated  that  no  one  had. 

At  trial,  and  at  our  hearings.  Sena- 
tor Williams  repeatedly  stated  that 
he  had  no  interest  in  the  mine;  that 
he  was  "helping  these  friends  of  mine 


get  their  mine 


going";   that   he 


only  continued  to  be  involved  to  help 
Sandy  and  Alex,  so  it  would  "come  to 
pass  for  these  guys  •••.•* 

When  interviewed  by  the  FBI  on 
February  2,  he  stated  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  stock  interest  in  the 
mine;  what  stock  there  would  have 
been;  that  he  did  not  have  any  finan- 
cial interest  in  U.S.  Titanium;  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  other  companies 
being  formed  to  invest  in  the  mine. 
Then  he  said  that  if  any  companies 
had  been  formed,  he  did  not  have  any 
stock  interest  in  them. 

Senator  Williams  made  these  state- 
ments notwithstanding  a\\  the  meet- 
ings from  Florida  to  New  York;  the 
countless  discussions  of  PIT,  PRV,  and 
GTD;  of  selling  the  mine  to  a  second 
group  of  investors;  all  the  discussion 
of  18  percent;  and  so  forth. 


Now  I  wish  to  go  to  a  point  on  cross- 
examination  at  trial. 

When  faced  with  an  incriminating 
statemeijt  of  his  own  and  when  asked. 
"Did  you  make  such  statements,"  with 
reference  to  the  video  tapes  and  the 
transcripts  that  were  available,  the 
audio  and  video  tapes.  Senator  Wil- 
liams would  refer  to  that  and  say, 
"Yes,  that  was  stated  in  effect  by  me. 
but  it  was  baloney"— baloney  or  puff- 
ing. He  used  the  word  "baloney"  on 
numerous  occasions  when  asked.  "Did 
you  make  such  statements?"  He  said. 
"Yes.  I  made  them,  but  it  wa^  balo- 
ney." ■^' 

_-When  asked  whether  his  statement 
at  the  June  28  meeting— "In  my  posi- 
tion—within our  Government— which 
goes  back  decades,  and  knowing  as  I  do 
the  people  that  made  the  decisions— 
we  move  our  Government"— was  refer- 
ring to  this  position  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
Senator  Williams  responded: 

Yes.  With  an  understanding  of  what  I  had 
on  my  mind  in  terms  of  the  baloney  session 
that  these  people  had  persuaded  me  to 
engage  ia 

When  asked  about  his  statements 
that  he  was  "not  gonna  be  in  this  situ- 
ation forever,"  Senator  Williams  said 
that  "seems  to  fit  into  this  meeting  on 
the  baloney  side  of  the  ledger." 

When  asked  if  he  wanted  the  sheik 
to  believe  he  was  a  public  official  with 
connections.  Senator  Williams  re- 
sponded: 

The  balogna  there  could  be  interpreted 
that  way. 

Such  a  convenient  device  for  escap- 
ing from  incriminating  statements 
does  little  to  enhance  the  credibility  of 
a  U.S.  Senator,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
institution.  But  even  assuming  it  were 
a  legitimate  excuse,  the  "baloney"  re- 
sponse applies  only  to  the  June  28 
coaching  meeting,  and  the  June  28 
meeting  is  the  only  one  at  which  any 
attempt  was  made  to  coach  Senator 
Williams.  It  is  significauit  to  note  that 
in  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
damaging  meeting— the  January  15 
meeting— the  only  persons  present 
were  Harrison  Williams  and  the 
sheik. 

In  summary,  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  case  against  Senator 
Williams,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  he  had 
an  interest  in  the  mining  venture;  that 
it  represented  a  thing  of  value;  that  he 
received  it  in  exchange  for  agreeing  to 
use  his  influence  to  get  Government 
contracts  for  the  venture;  that  he 
agreed  to  use  his  official  position  to 
gain  permanent  residency  for  the 
sheik  as  the  quid  for  the  sheik's  titani- 
um financing  quo;  and  that  in  his 
public  statements  about  this  matter 
Senator  Williams  has  not  evidenced 
the  candor  and  forthrightness  expect- 
ed of  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Perhaps  as  you  listen  to  this  recita- 
tion you  will  ask,  as  I  have  repeatedly, 
why  did  not  Senator  Williams  get  up 
and  walk  out?  Why  did  he  not  refuse 


to  play  along?  I  cannot  answer  this,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  record.  By  my 
count,  the  transcripts  contain  seven 
specific  invitations  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams to  express  his  disagreement, 
concern,  or  disapproval: 

First.  August  5  meeting  (at  page 
192).  DeVito: 

We  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  you 
were  aware  of  it  and  .  .  .  are  satisfied  with 
what's  going  on. 

He  did  not  reply  then  by  saying.  "I 
am  not  satisfied.  I  do  not  like  it." 

Second.  August  5  meeting  (at  page 
194).  DeVito: 

Like  I  say  if  you  have  at  anytime  .  .  .  any 
questions  ...  or  concern  you  know  get  a 
hold  of  any  of  us. 

He  did  not  respond  in  regard  to  this 
by  walking  out. 

Third.  September  11  meeting  (at 
page  236).  Weinberg: 

The  whole  thing  on  this  sale  depends  <on) 
you  and  the  government  getting  the  con- 
tracts for  us  .  .  .  you're  the  one  that's  gotta 
give  us  the  O.K.  to  do  it.  If  you  have  any 
qualms  about  it.  you  wanna  keep  it  the 
same,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  either 
way.  But  the  whole  thing  depends  upon  you 
to  work  the  same  capacity  as  you  working 
for  us  to  get  us  government  contracts. 

He  is  speaking  at  that  time  about 
whether  to  go  ahead  with  the  loan  and 
operate  the  venture,  the  three  corpo- 
rations themselves,  the  five  people,  or 
whether  to  sell  it  to  the  second  group 
of  Arabs  at  that  time. 

It  is  also  stating  that  "If  you  have 
any  qualms,  but  the  whole  thing  de- 
pends upon  you  to  work  the  same  ca- 
pacity as  you  are  working  for  us  to  get 
us  Government  contracts." 

Then  on  the  September  11  meeting 
Weinberg  says,  "If  you  don't  feel  easy 
with  it,  Pete,  let  us  know  and  we're 
with  you." 

He  said,  "If  you  don't  feel  easy  with 
it"  he  is  talking  about  the  second  sale 
but  he  is  also  talking  about  the  whole 
situation,  it  is  an  invitation,  saying,  "If 
you  don't  feel  easy  with  it." 

Then  another  instance  Weinberg  at 
the  September  11  meeting,  '"If  you're 
not  happy  with  it,  ya  say  so,  we  just 
stay  the  way  we  were." 

Then  on  the  September  11  meeting, 
the  same  meeting,  Weinberg  says  at 
page  282,  "We're  not  going  any  fur- 
ther until  we  get  our  OK." 

Then  at  the  separate  meeting  Erri- 
chetti says  ""Then  we're— our  minds 
are  all  set,  is  that  correct?" 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  with  seven 
clear  invitations  to  express  reserva- 
tions, to  go  back,  to  say  no.  to  say  "-"I 
want  out."  not  once  did  Senator  Wil- 
liams do  what  was  proper. 

Now  I  want  to  get  to  the  issue  of 
sanctions  or  why  expulsion. 

Having  cited  the  critical  evidence 
against  Senator  Williams,  we  come  to 
the  question  of  sanctions.  Why,  you 
may  ask,  expulsion?  Why  not  some 
lesser  sanction? 
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Of  all  the  questions  we  will  be  asked, 
this  is  perhaps  the  easiest  to  answer, 
because  in  the  senior  Chamber  in  the 
highest  deliberative  body  in  this  coun- 
try, in  what  I  hope  is  the  most  es- 
teemed deliberative  body  in  the  free 
world,  there  is  simply  no  place  for 
those  who  would  engage  in  such  con- 
duct. 

We  cannot  condone,  we  must  not 
countenance,  such  wanton  disregard 
for  the  concept  of  the  public  trust.  For 
a  Member  who  knowingly  and  willful- 
ly enters  into  a  financial  enterprise  for 
personal  financial  gain  measured  in 
the  millions  of  dollars  because  he  is 
""not  gonna  be  in  this  situation  for- 
ever," thereby  feathering  his  nest  at 
the  expense  of  the  public;  for  a 
Member  who  says  his  interest  in  such 
an  enterprise  will  be  concealed  so 
""nobody  knows  nothing;"  for  a 
Member  who  responds  by  saying  of 
the  desire  that  he  abuse  his  office  to 
secure  Government  contracts  for  an 
enterprise  in  which  he  had  an  interest 
""it  will  come  to  pass;"  and  for  a 
Member  who  agrees  to  undertake  an 
official  act  if  it  will  help  in  "bringing 
in  that  ore"  which  will  make  him  a 
millionaire  many  times  over— I  say  the 
severity  of  the  sanction  must  meet  the 
odiousness  of  the  offense.  Harrison 
Williams'  conduct  was,  indeed,  ethi- 
cally repugnant,  for  which,  painful 
and  unpleasant  though  it  may  be.  he 
must  be  expelled. 

To  censure  would  be  to  set  the 
wrong  standard  within  and  send  the 
wrong  signal  without.  To  merely  cen- 
siu-e  our  colleague  would  be  to  put  the 
Senate  stamp  of  approval  on  conduct 
which  we  all  know,  deep  inside,  to  be 
wrong  We  would  be  telling  the  Ameri- 
can public,  "Yes,  the  Senate  is  a  club. 
No,  we  will  not  expel  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  club  for  blatant  conflicts  of 
interest,  for  bribery,  for  accepting  an 
illegal  gratuity,  for  failing  to  report  an 
attempted  bribe,  for  failing  to  respond 
candidly  and  forthrightly  when  ques- 
tioned." When  distrust  of  our  institu- 
tions of  Government  and  our  public 
officials  is  so  high,  the  Senate  can  ill 
afford  the  criticism  that,  in  ABSCAM, 
we  merely  slapped  the  wrist  of  our  col- 
league; that  yet  another  congressional 
disciplinary  proceeding  ended  in  a 
whitewash. 

I  have  weighed  and  considered  the 
evidence  in  this  case  as  carefully  and 
as  deliberately  as  I  know  how.  I  can 
honestly  say  I  have  spent  as  much 
time  on  this  one  matter  as  any  other 
single  matter  since  my  election  to  the 
Senate.  Though  it  pains  me  to  say  it,  I 
have  concluded  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams' conduct  falls  short  of  the  stand- 
ard we  seek  to  maintain.  I  concur  in 
the  recommendation  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  nothing  has  happened  in  the 
intervening  months  since  we  made 
that  recommendation  to  cause  me  to 
change  my  mind.  But  my  conscience 
dictates  that  I  add  this  personal  note 


to  Senator  Williams.  I  have  always 
admired  a  fighter.  I  do  not  for  one 
minute  doubt  your  sincerity  when  you 
maintain  that  you  have  been  wronged 
in  this  matter— that  you  are  the  victim 
of  Government  misconduct.  While  I 
ultimately  view  this  differently  than 
you,  I  respect  you  for  vigorously  as- 
serting your  rights  and  fighting  for 
what  you  believe  in. 

You  believe  in  your  innocence,  and 
that  you  have  t>een  victimized;  I  be- 
lieve you  have  done  wrong,  and  sanc- 
tions are  required.  We  are  both  here 
today  because  we  are  asserting  these 
beliefs,  different  though  they  may  be, 
and  I  cannot  help  but  think  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  are  strengthened  in 
our  so  doing. 

CONCLUSION 

I  had  hoped  the  day  would  come 
when  I  would  not  have  to  conclude 
these  remarks  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  examined  the  evi- 
dence, it  is  clear  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  violated  his  public  trust; 
that  he  breached  his  sacred  covenant 
with  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

The  record  makes  it  quite  clear  what 
Senator  Williams  did.  A  busy  U.S. 
Senator— at  all  times  in  question  he 
was  chairman  of  a  major  committee- 
he  nonetheless  found  time,  over  the 
period  of  a  year,  to  attend  a  series  of 
seven  meetings  spanning  locations 
from  Florida  to  New  York.  Though 
maintaining  he  was  aiding  friends  and 
constituents  on  what  most  of  us  in  the 
Senate  would  term  a  special  project, 
never  once  did  he  involve  his  staff  or 
delegate  to  any  member  thereof  even 
the  slightest  detail. 

He  agreed  to  be  a  party  to  not  one 
but  two  complicated  financiad  enter- 
prises in  which  he  stood  to  make  mil- 
lions of  dollars— without  contributing 
a  single  cent  as  an  investor  in  which 
there  was  not  required  on  the  loan  to 
be  a  personal  endorsement,  merely 
that  the  corporation  would  make  the 
loan  and  it  would  be  made  at  prime 
rate,  but  requiring  no  personal  guaran- 
tee, no  personal  endorsement,  and 
where  he  did  not  contribute  a  cent  as 
an  investor.  What  was  he  to  contrib- 
ute? His  clout.  His  contacts.  His  influ- 
ence. As  to  why  he  was  engaging  in 
this  venture,  he  volunteered  that  he 
was  ""not  gonna  be  in  this  situation 
forever."  When  asked  whether  he 
could  be  helpful  regarding  securing 
Government  contracts  for  the  venture 
in  which  he  had  an  interest.  Senator 
Williams  said:  "It  will  come  to  pass." 
While  there  was  talk  of  disclosing  his 
interest  and  paying  taxes.  Senator 
Williams  ultimately  advocated  con- 
cealment so  that,  in  his  words, 
""nobody  knows  nothing."  And  it  was 
Senator  Williams  himself— not  the 
supposed  sheik— who  provided  with 
his  ""bringing  in  that  ore"  statement 
the  critical  nexus  or  link  between  an 
otherwise  proper  legislative  act,  pro- 
moting the  sheik's  permanent  residen- 


cy in  this  country,  and  the  enterprise 
from  which  he  stood  to  gain  financial- 
ly. 

We  have  all  heard  and  read  about 
"coaching."  Did  the  coaching  have  any 
effect?  Was  Senator  Williams  affect- 
ed by  the  coaching? 

Senator  Williams  stated  himself 
that  the  coaching  did  not  have  any 
effect,  according  to  his  admission  at 
trial,  according  to  his  statement  before 
our  hearings,  and  also  according  to  his 
linguistic  expert. 

Has  he  been  entrapped?  The  jury  in 
Brooklyn  found  he  was  not.  Judge 
Pratt  ruled  as  a  matter  of  law  that  he 
was  not.  The  committee  found  that  he 
was  not. 

In  his  formal  reply  to  our  committee 
report,  his  counsel  stated: 

We  do  not  interpose  technical  defenses 
such  as  entrapment. 

Moreover,  entrapment  could  never 
be  a  defense  to  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct when  the  standard  for  judgment 
is  a  higher  one  than  that  which  ob- 
tains in  the  criminal  process. 

While  there  was  coaching,  it  is  clear 
from  Senator  Williams  that  his  words 
were  the  product  of  his  own  voluntary 
thoughts  and  thinking.  His  will  was 
not  overborne. 

There  was  no  coaching,  there  was  no 
entrapment.  The  words  which  come 
from  the  mouth  of  Senator  Williams 
were  not  coerced. 

When  he  said  he  was  "not  going  to 
be  in  this  situation  forever,"  he  alone 
knew  what  he  had  in  his  mind.  When 
he  said,  ""It  will  come  to  pass,"  there 
was  no  gun  at  his  head.  When  he  said, 
"Nobody  knows  nothing,"  this  was  "no 
rubber  hoses  in  the  back  room"  set  up. 
When  he  said,  "It  is  part  of  creating 
something  of  value,  bringing  in  that 
ore,"  there  were  no  Weinbergs,  DeVi- 
tos.  or  Errichettis  present  to  put  words 
in  his  mouth. 

Finally,  I  ask  you  for  a  moment  to 
assume  coaching,  even  assume  entrap- 
ment. If  a  Member  of  this  body  really 
knows  right  from  wrong,  if  he  or  she 
truly  believes  that  a  public  office  is  a 
public  trust,  if  he  or  she"  genuinely 
cares  about  the  integrity  of  this  insti- 
tution, then  that  Member  would  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  get  up  and 
walk;  walk  away  from  the  sleazy  char- 
acters swearing  like  sailors;  walk  away 
from  talk  about  sheiks  and  deals  and 
hidden  interests  and  protection  and 
concealment;  walk  away  from  talk 
about  Government  contracts  and  in- 
fluences and  "who  you  know,"  and, 
'"you  are  the  deal,"  walk  away,  in 
other  words,  from  obvious  impropri- 
ety. 

At  any  point  in  this  drawn-out. 
sordid  affair.  Senator  Williams  could 
have  said: 

Wait  a  minute,  what  you  are  proposing  is 
wrong.  This  is  not  what  I  had  in  mind.  I 
cannot  be  involved  in  this. 
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But  he  did  not.  He  stayed,  he  dis- 
cussed, he  agreed,  he  promised,  he 
pledged,  all  this  to  abuse  his  office,  his 
public  trust,  for  which  now  he  must  be 
expelled. 

Painful  though  it  is.  distasteful 
though  it  may  be,  we  have  a  task  from 
which  we  cannot  shrink.  By  the  rule 
of  fundamental  fairness  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  concerned  public 
and  a  vigorous  free  press,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  see  that  an  ultimate 
judgment  be  made  and  that  it  be  fair, 
impartial,  and  just.  The  Constitution 
requires  we  do  no  more.  The  American 
people  expect  we  do  no  less.  Thank 
you. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  I  inquire  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  it  is  now  5  o'clock  plus  2  min- 
utes. Under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, under  the  designation  by  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  is  enti- 
tled to  an  equal  amount  of  time  con- 
sumed by  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Before  I  put  my  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii,  may 

1  inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time 
has  been  consumed  in  debate  so  far? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
debate  started  at  1:40,  it  is  now  5  min- 
utes after  5.  Three  hours  and  twenty- 
three  minutes  have  been  consumed  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league  

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  the  first  approximately 
20  minutes  of  debate  were  roughly 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  under 
time  under  the  original  agreement. 
The  Presiding  Officer  said  it  has  all 
been  consumed  by  the  committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  approximately 

2  hours  and  50  minutes  we  are  discuss- 
ing here— 3  hours. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why  do  we  not  roimd 
it  out  to  be  3  hours  for  practical  pur- 
poses. The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  en- 
titled to  3  hours.  That  would  take  us 
until  about  8  o'clock.  It  is  fair  for  the 
Senate  to  stay  in  until  8  o'clock  if  the 
Senator  wishes  to  do  so  or  we  can  have 
an  unequal  allocation  of  time  tomor- 
row in  order  to  capture  the  amount  of 
time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
have  a  short  recess,  I  think  we  can  re- 
solve this  matter  right  away. 

RECESS  rOR  1 0  HINXTTES 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  so.  Would  10  minutes,  until  5:15  be 
sufficient? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  5:15. 


There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:05  p.m.  recessed  until  5:15 
p.m.;  at  which  time  it  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  conferred  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
and  others.  I  had  hoped  that  at  this 
moment  there  might  be  a  decision  on 
how  they  would  prefer  to  proceed. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  to  them  earli- 
er and  what  I  repeated  privately.  I  am 
prepared  either  to  stay  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  equal  time  for  debate  this 
evening  or  to  come  back  tomorrow  and 
have  an  equal  time  allocation  in  order 
to  recapture  an  equality  of  time  for 
debate  as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  or 
others  involved  may  wish,  or  some  var- 
iation of  that  time. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  who  is  on  the  floor.  I  would  ap- 
preciate any  further  advice  he  wishes 
to  give  me. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  a  few  ques- 
tions he  would  like  to  ask  of  Senator 
Heflin.  After  that,  I  have  a  statement 
which  should  take  about  40  or  45  min- 
utes. I  propose  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement  we  adjourn  and 
return  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  on  tomorrow 
would  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  be 
agreeable  to  providing,  in  ordv^r  to  re- 
cover an  equality  of  time  for  debate, 
that  the  time  to  be  allocated 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order?  The  majority 
leader  cannot  be  heard.  Will  Senators 
take  their  seats?  The  Senator  will  sus- 
pend. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
propose  then,  if  we  stop  at  6  o'clock— 
and  I  think  that  is  a  good  arrange- 
ment, everything  considered— that  the 
Senator  would  be  short  about  2  hours 
time  and  that  we  allocate  3  hours  to 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  beginning  tomorro'v  afternoon 
at  1  o'clock,  or  approximately  1 
o'clock,  when  we  assemble  a  quorum, 
and  2  hours  to  the  committee.  That 
would  still  leave  the  Senator  1  hour 
short,  but  we  can  regain  that  by  stay- 
ing an  extra  hour  or  in  a  subsequent 
day,  if  there  is  a  subsequent  day. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
have  to  stay  here  a  few  minutes 
beyond  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  armounce, 
then,  that  tonight,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess  over  until  10:30  in  the  morning. 
On  tomorrow,  we  will  arrange  the  re- 
maining time  for  debate  in  an  effort  to 
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recapture  an  equality  of  time  between 
the  committee  and  Senator  Inouye 
and  Senator  Williams. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest, in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
the  interruption,  that  the  two  Cloak 
Rooms  might  endeavor  to  reach  Sena- 
tors who  may  be  off  the  floor  and  not 
be  aware  we  are  resuming,  so  that 
every  effort  is  made  to  try  to  see  to  it 
that  Members  are  aware  that  we  are 
back  on  our  way.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  process  of  judging  the  actions  of  a 
Senator  under  a  formal  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
for  expulsion,  there  will  be  consider- 
able evidence  that  we  want  to  look  at. 
I  wish  to  raise  a  point  now  of  credibil- 
ity of  that  evidence.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Since  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  jurist  has 
identified  the  January  15,  1980,  tape 
as  the  most  important  one,  my  ques- 
tion goes  to  that,  if  the  Senator  will 
provide  himself  with  the  portion  of 
the  committee  report  that  deals  with 
that. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  question  to 
page  355  When  RF,  who  is  Richard 
Farhart,  the  FBI  agent,  was  posing  as 
a  sheik.  On  the  bottom  of  page  355,  he 
says  "I.  I  will  for,  for  your  help,  er,  as- 
sistance and  assistance— I  would  like 
to  give  you,  er,  you  know,  some  money 
for,  for  a  permanent—"  Senator  Wil- 
liams said.  "No."  Farhart  said  "Resi- 
dence." Williams  says,  "No,  no.  no. 
This,  this  is  when  I  work  in  that  area, 
that  kind  of  activity,  it  is  purely  a 
public  not  er.  no." 

Then  there  is  an  interruption  by  an- 
other FBI  agent,  Anthony  "Tony" 
Amoroso,  so-called  TD  in  this. 

The  interruption  comes  at  a  time 
when  there  is  "No,  no,  no."  Then  Sen- 
ator Williams  says  something.  Then 
there  is  an  interruption  in  audio  and 
video. 

Can  the  distinguished  Senator  tell 
me  why  there  Is  an  interruption  in 
audio  and  video? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Well,  of  course.  I 
cannot  look  into  the  minds  of  the  pic- 
ture takers  and  the  voice  recorders. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor who  the  picture  takers  were? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  FBI  agents. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Was  it  Mr.  Anthony 
Amoroso,  the  so-called  TD  in  this,  and 
prosecutor  Puccio?  Were  they  not  the 
ones  in  the  other  room? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  do  not  remember 
specifically  the  name  of  the  person 
doing  the  recording,  but  in  answer  to 
the  question  in  regards  to  that  when- 
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ever  a  person  leaves  the  room  and  is 
not  a  consenting  party,  the  FBI,  ac- 
cording to  my  information  and  all  of 
the  Abscam  cases,  stopped  the  cam- 
eras because  of  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  required  the  con- 
senting party  to  be  there. 

In  regards  to  why  the  interruptions 
and  why  people  came  in.  again  that  is 
a  matter  that  would  be  in  their  minds 
and  I  do  not  claim  that  I  can  say  their 
reasons  or  what  they  were.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  suppose  that  they  were  at- 
tempting to  get  on  tape,  either  video 
or  audio,  their  efforts  as  best  they 
could  and  in  the  best  manner.  I  do  not 
really  know  what  the  reasons  are. 

Judge  P>ratt  addresses  it  in  the  due 
process  hearing  opinion  that  he  gave 
as  to  these  interruptions.  I  suppose  he 
heard  the  people  and  would  be  better 
equipped,  if  you  believe  him  in  regards 
to  this,  as  to  what  he  has  to  say  about 
the  interruptions  and  the  timing  of 
the  interruptions. 

He  goes  into  detail.  I  mentioned  this 
before.  I  do  not  want  to  be  repetitious. 
My  statement  was  extremely  long  and 
I  apologize  for  it. 

It  is  on  page  37  of  his  opinion  where 
he  goes  into  the  issues  that  were 
raised  by  the  attorney  for  Senator 
Williams,  about  the  same  issues  that 
the  Senator  raised,  and  he  raised  it  as 
to  Government  misconduct. 

He  concludes,  without  going  into  it, 
that  Senator  Williams  was  not  preju- 
diced in  the  criminal  case  in  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  return  of  the 
sheik.  Senator  Williams  starts  the 
conversation  and  returns  first  to  the 
issue  of  cash  bribe  saying,  "No,"  and 
then  gets  to  the  issue  of  permanent 
residency  and  talks  about  a  thing  of 
value,  bringing  in  the  ore,  which  is  in 
the  transcript  that  I  believe  you  are 
looking  at.  It  is  on  page  356. 

As  to  why,  I  cannot  answer  why  the 
interruption  occurred. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Respectfully,  that 
is  all  I  wanted  the  Senator  to  say,  that 
he  did  not  know  why.  That  answers 
my  question. 

My  question  is.  Did  the  committee 
know  about  what  happened?  They 
would  have  three  options,  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  FBI.  They  could 
excise  the  tapes  later,  get  a  warrant, 
or  do  just  what  they  did.  Apparently, 
you  are  led  to  believe,  without  any- 
body saying  so,  that  Senator  Williams 
is  the  only  one  in  the  room.  But  does 
the  Committee  know  that? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony at  the  trial  he  was  left  as  the 
only  person  in  the  room.  He  was  not  a 
consenting  party  and,  therefore,  it  was 
not  admissible  if  the  cameras  were  on 
and  if  the  voice  recorders  were  on. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  All  right,  let  us 
accept  that.  Then  was  it  not  true  that 
when  the  sheik  or  Richard  Farhart 
went  out  of  the  room,  reading  from 
the  due  process,  exhibit  42,  page  3, 
"He  instructed  you  to  go  back  and 


start  on  the  titanium  mine,  after  the 
immigration  scenario?"  Answer.  "Tie  it 
in  with  the  permanent  residency." 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  What  are  you  reading 
from? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  FYom  the  testimony 
of  the  special  agent  Richard  Farhart 
at  Williams'  due  process  hearing.  It  is 
exhibit  42. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  like  to  see  ex- 
hibit 42,  before  you  leave  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Who  was  the  first 
person  back  in  the  room  and  did  the 
tape  show  who  the  first  person  was 
back  in  the  room? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  After  the  interrup- 
tion? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  have  to  look  at 
the  tape,  but  the  transcript  of  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  first  statement 
was  made  by  Senator  Williams.  I  do 
not  recall  who  the  first  person  back  in 
the  room  was. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  would  be  sheik 
walks  back  into  the  room,  does  not  say 
anything,  and  the  conversation  is 
opened  up  by  Senator  W  illiams? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Am  I  supposed  to  re- 
spond to  the  question? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  do  not  know  what 
your  question  was.  I  was  trying  to  find 
this  in  the  book. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  transcript  here 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  after  the 
interruption  when  the  tape  was  turned 
back  on.  both  audio  and  video,  the 
first  person  who  spoke  was  Senator 
Williams.  Is  there  any  assurance  that 
there  were  not  more  there? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Well,  there  have  been 
allegations  at  various  times  that  there 
are  some  missing  tapes  or  that  there 
could  be  erased  tapes.  But  in  the  trial 
there  was  never  any  evidence  brought 
out  at  all  pertaining  to  any  miscon- 
duct pertaining  to  tapes. 

Our  testimony  in  regards  to  this  was 
basically  the  same  testimony  that  was 
presented  at  trial.  As  far  as  I  recall, 
there  has  never  been  at  any  time  any 
evidence  that  was  ever  brought  up 
that  pointed  to  any  specificity  other 
than  just  general  allegations  without 
any  proof. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  I  may,  I  vould  like 
to  add  as  well  that  the  evidence  clearly 
was  that  there  was  nobody  else  in  the 
room  at  that  time  because  Senator 
Williams  lighted  a  cigarette,  and 
when  somebody  comes  back  he  laid 
the  cigarette  down  and  said,  "Forgive 
me  if  I  smoke."  So  it  was  obvious  that 
the  room  was  empty  at  the  time. 

This  was  a  matter  of  some  discussion 
at  the  trial  and  there  was  no  concern 
that  there  may  have  been  some  other 
event  taking  place  during  that  ab- 
sence. 

Senators  will  note  as  they  read  that 
during  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Kulzer. 
there  was  no  such  suggestion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  be  so  that  the  interruption  was  of 


a  certain  period  of  time,  which  is  cov- 
ered in  the  testimony  of  Richard  Far- 
hart as  to  the  due  process  when  he  is 
dragged  out  of  the  room  and  told  to  go 
back  and  get  some  more  stuff. 

The  point  of  my  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  whether  or  not  the  tapes  are 
complete,  whether  or  not  what  would 
be  recorded  by  voice  is  complete.  But 

setting  all  that  aside 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  like  to  answer 
that,  if  I  may,  by  showing  that  if  we 
return  to  the  committee's  response- 
give  me  a  minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  was  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  regular  order  of 
these  proceedings  would  be  that  pres- 
entations will  be  made  by  both  sides 
before  questions  are  asked  of  either.  Is 
that  the  case  and  would  it  not  be  more 
appropriate  to  hear  the  case  by  our 
colleague  from  Hawaii  at  this  point 
before  we  defer  to  questioning? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  please  restate  that? 

Mr.  HART.  The  inquiry  was  wheth- 
er the  understanding  laid  out  by  the 
majority  leader  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  case  would  be  put  forward  by  both 
sides  before  a  question  period  ensued. 
Therefore,  would  it  not  be  more  in 
order  to  hear  the  case  put  forward  by 
our  colleague  from  Hawaii  before  en- 
tering into  the  questioning  period? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  suggested  that  a  few 
questions  would  be  in  order.  Thus,  the 
time    is    being    charged    to    Senator 

iNOUYE. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  have  asked  my  question.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  needed  -time  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
hunting  for  a  statement  pertaining  to 
the  tapes  that  was  made  by  Kenneth 
Feinberg,  the  counsel  for  Senator  Wil- 
liams at  the  hearing,  or  in  response  to 
the  written  report  of  the  committee 
dealing  with  them.  I  shall  have  to  take 
a  little  time  to  try  to  find  that. 

The  issue  pertaining  to  the  tapes 
was  an  issue  in  the  trial  of  the  case, 
that  the  judge  was  charged  with 
having  only  accurate  tapes  and  to  see 
if  there  were  issues  pertaining  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  tapes,  the  erasure  of 
the  tapes,  all  of  those  matters  came  up 
in  the  trial.  The  interruption  issue  was 
raised  as  a  point  of  Government  over 
involvement  or  misconduct  and  was 
dealt  with  at  that  time  in  the  due 
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process  hearing  and  was  ruled  on  by 
the  judge  in  regard  to  it. 

We  have  never  had  any  evidence  to 
show  us  that  there  was  anything 
erased  or  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  the  tapes.  Those  issues, 
while  they  were  raised  in  the  trial, 
were  decided.  The  committee  has  felt 
that  the  evidence  that  was  presented 
to  it— and  it  would  require  affirmative 
evidence— the  burden  of  proof  would 
be  on  Senator  Williams  to  show  in 
that  regard  that  they  were  illegal  or 
erased  or  something  wrong  with  them. 
I  think  after  the  initial  predicate  was 
laid  for  the  introduction,  that  burden 
was  his  and  we  do  not  feel  that  he  has 
made  the  burden  of  proof  in  regard  to 
any  erased  tape  or  any  tapes  that  were 
mangled  or  touched. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Alabama.  At  a  later  time, 
we  shall  pursue  this  further.  I  thank 
him  for  his  response. 

Let  me  note  that  Robert  Blakey, 
former  subcommittee  counsel  for  Sen- 
ator McClellan,  now  professor  of  law 
at  Notre  Dame,  vigorously  disagrees 
and  testified  to  the  committee  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  not  on  Senator 
Williams:  that  it  happens  to  be  the 
opposite.  But  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  I  probably  agree  with 
him.  That  was  a  wrong  statement  I 
made,  Mr.  President.  The  burden  of 
proof  in  a  criminal  case  never  shifts  in 
regard  to  smy  of  those  matters.  Howev- 
er, I  think  we  have  maintained  that  in 
the  committee  and  the  report  in  that 
regard.  I  withdraw  my  statement  and 
say  the  Senator  is  correct,  the  burden 
of  proof  never  does  change  in  regard 
to  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
begin  at  this  late  hour  by  reminding 
us  all  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
what  we  are  contemplating.  On  July  8, 
1797,  when  our  Republic  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. Senator  William  Blount,  of 
Tennessee,  was  expelled  for  disloyalty 
to  the  Republic  and  for  his  involve- 
ment in  a  conspiracy  with  the  British 
and  with  certain  Indian  tribes  to  seize 
control  of  Spanish  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana. 

On  July  11,  1861,  several  Senators 
from  the  South— James  Mason  and 
Robert  Hunter  of  Virginia,  Thomas 
Clingman  and  Thomas  Bragg  of  North 
Carolina.  James  Chestnut,  Jr.,  of 
South  Carolina,  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson  of 
Tennessee,  William  Sebastian  and 
Charles  Mitchel  of  Arkansas,  and 
Louis  Wigfall  and  John  Hemphill  of 
Texas  were  expelled  for  their  partici- 
pation in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
Union  and  the  Government.  The  terri- 
ble swift  sword  of  vengeance  and 
anger  struck  down  all  of  the  southern 
Senators  in  one  blow.  It  was  a  summa- 
ry trial,  the  Senators  were  tried  in  ab- 
sentia, with  hardly  an  hour  of  debate. 


Then,  on  December  4,  1861,  Senator 
Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  was  ex- 
pelled for  taking  up  arms  against  thp 
Republic.  T^iat  trial  took  less  than  an 
hour. 

On  January  10.  1862,  Senator  Waldo 
P.  Johnson  of  Missouri  was  expelled 
for  his  sympathy  with  and  participa- 
tion in  the  rebellion. 

On  the  same  day.  Senator  Trusten 
Polk,  also  of  Missouri,  was  declared  a 
traitor  and  expelled  from  the  Senate. 

On  February  5.  1862.  the  Senate,  by 
a  vote  of  32  yeas  and  14  nays,  expelled 
Senator  Jesse  Bright  of  Indiana  for 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  Senate  found  that  Senator 
Bright  had  written  a  letter  dat'ed 
March  1,  1861.  to  the  President  of  the 
Confederation  of  States,  Jefferson 
Davis.  The  letter  read  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  to  introduce  to 
your  acquaintance  my  friend,  Thomas  B. 
Lincoln  of  Texas.  He  visits  your  capital 
mainly  to  disiwse  of  what  he  regards  a  great 
improvement  In  firearms.  I  commend  him  to 
your  favorable  consideration  as  a  gentleman 
of  the  first  respectability,  and  reliable  in 
every  respect. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jesse  D.  Bright. 

Senator  William  Blount  was  present 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  during  his  ex- 
pulsion trial.  During  this  trial  he  was 
represented  by  two  non-Senator  attor- 
neys who  were  granted  the  privilege  to 
address  the  Senate  and  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  accused  Senator.  Senator 
Williams,  of  course,  does  not  have 
that  privilege.  Senator  Jesse  Bright 
defended  himself  on  the  floor  after 
the  Judiciary  Committee  had  recom- 
mended against  expulsion.  All  other 
expelled  Senators  were  tried  in  absen- 
tia without  aid  of  counsel. 

And  so,  in  the  193-year  history  of 
the  Senate,  1  Senator  was  expelled  for 
disloyalty  and  for  his  involvement  in  a 
plot  to  seize  the  territory  of  a  sover- 
eign foreign  nation  and  14  others  were 
charged  with  treason  and  expelled  for 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Union  and  Government.  All  but 
two  were  tried  in  absentia. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
never  expelled  a  Member  except 
where  treason  or  disloyalty  to  the 
Union  was  involved. 

And  now.  120  years  after  the  explu- 
sion  of  Senator  Jesse  Bright  of  Indi- 
ana, the  Senate  is  once  again  called  to 
debate  and  act  upon  a  resolution  that 
recommends  the  expulsion  of  a 
Member  of  this  body.  The  accused  is 
the  distinguished  Senator  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  evil 
crime  that  Senator  Williams  is  al- 
leged to  have  committed?  A  crime  so 
dastardly  and  sinister  as  to  justify  his 
expulsion  from  this  body? 

Has  he  been  charged  with  treason  or 
with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy?  Of  course  not.  Are  we  pre- 


pared  to   declare   him   a   traitor?   Of 
course  not. 

Assuming  the  correctness  and  the 
validity  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
the  Federal  prosecutor  in  the  Brook- 
lyn court— an  assumption  that  I  do  not 
concede— one  is  led  to  conclude  that 
the  FBI,  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
thought  to  prove,  by  the  application 
of  this  so-called  Abscam  technique, 
that  there  were  corrupt  persons  serv- 
ing in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  well-publicized  Abscam  cases, 
the  executive  branch  maintains  that  it 
simply  made  available  to  select  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
commit  wrongs,  "That  is  all  we  did— 
provided  the  opportunity  to  commit 
wrongs.  We  simply  exposed  the  predis- 
posed evil  in  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress." 

Or,  to  put  it  more  simply,  they  set 
out  to  look  for  corrupt  legislators  and 
they  found  them. 

Well,  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  that 
simple.  I  suggest  that  the  FBI  offered 
more  than  an  opportunity.  I  suggest 
that  the  FBI,  instead,  created  a  trap 
and  then  goaded  and  cajoled  Members 
of  Congress  into  that  trap. 

Instead  of  finding  corruption,  it 
proved  that  perhaps  all  of  us  are  ulti- 
mately corruptible.  We  must  live  with 
our  weaknesses  as  human  beings,  each 
in  our  own  way. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  business  of 
the  executive  branch  to  test  for  weak- 
nesses in  any  Member  of  Congress  or 
to  attempt  to  discover  at  what  point 
the  uncorrupt  can  be  corrupted. 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  that 
agents  of  the  executive  branch  created 
this  corruption  out  of  whole  cloth,  and 
that  this  manufactured  kind  of  cor- 
ruption is  unworthy  of  the  FBI  as  an 
institution  and  is  unworthy  of  our  con- 
sideration and  our  approval. 

I  suppose  that  it  must  have  crossed 
the  minds  of  many  of  us  that  some- 
thing such  as  this  never  would  have 
happened  to  us.  that  only  a  fool  or 
someone  with  an  unsavory  reputation 
would  become  involved  in  such  an 
affair.  If  only  this  were  true. 

In  the  event  Senators  have  not 
heard,  let  me  share  with  them  a  few 
additional  facts  about  the  Abscam  in- 
vestigation, which  I  believe  will  show 
clearly,  at  the  least,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  initiate  a  criminal 
investigation  without  any  reasonable 
basis  to  believe  that  the  individual  is 
inclined  to  commit  a  crime. 

However.  I  believe  that  something 
even  more  serious  is  also  demonstrat- 
ed. What  also  will  be  shown  is  that 
there  is  a  willingness  to  deliberately 
set  up  completely  innocent  and  honor- 
able people.  So  I  say  that  I  think  it 
could  happen  to  any  one  of  us. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  recorded 
conversation  of  January  7.    1980.   in 
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which  Congressman  John  Jenrette  of 
South  Carolina  indicated  that  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  could  be  ap- 
proached to  assist  these  Arab  inves- 
tors, but  that  he  would  be  "damn  ex- 
pensive." 

When  Congressman  Jenrette  was  on 
the  stand  at  his  trial,  he  said  that  his 
allegations  about  Senator  Thurmond 
were  false. 

I  should  think  that  if  any  of  us  were 
in  a  position  of  authority  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department  at  that  time,  and  if 
that  tape  had  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention, we  would  have  known,  or  at 
least  suspected,  that  this  was  a  lie,  and 
very  likely  the  matter  would  have 
been  stopped  right  there.  But  what  ac- 
tually happened  in  this  case?  Let  me 
quote  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Philip  Heymann.  These  are  his  words, 
the  words  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  and  head  of  the  criminal  divi- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  Abscam  investi- 
gation: 

Mr.  Heymann.  The  first  time  I  think  I 
learned  of  Jenrette's  statement  about  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond  was  when  United 
States  Attorney  Ruff  called  me  up  and  said, 
■I  want  to  go  ahead  and  offer  in  some  way 
an  opportunity  for  Senator  Thurmond  to 
come  in  and  take  money,  because  we  found 
this  in  the  record,  and  we  think  we  ought  to 
follow  this  through." 

This  is  the  U.S.  attorney  telling  the 
top  man  overseeing  Abscam  "I  think 
we  should  give  him  some  money." 

Mr.  Heymann  continues: 

And  I  said,  "Go  ahead."  This  is  the  first 
time  I  heard  of  it.  So.  for  me,  the  time 
within  15  minutes  of  the  time  the  phone 
rang.  I  said,  "Yes." 

Within  15  minutes— that  is  according 
to  his  testimony— the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  had 
said,  "Yes."  And  this  was  from  a  man 
who  testified  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States: 

After  the  careful  internal  review  proce- 
dures are  satisfied,  we  will  initiate  an  under- 
cover investigation  only  where  we  have  a 
well-founded  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  pattern  of  criminality. 

Careful  internal  review?  Well  found- 
ed? Pattern  of  criminality? 

We  are  talking  about  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
who  today  sits  as  President  pro  tempo- 
re and  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

In  my  19  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
along  with  other  Senators  I  have 
found  myself  in  disagreement  with 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  but  that  is 
part  of  the  legislative  process.  Howev- 
er. I  have  never  heard  anyone  regard 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na as  other  than  the  model  of  a 
strong,  moral  character,  with  the 
highest  sense  of  ethics. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment people  were  not  aware  of 
who  Strom  Thurmond  was.  Any  inves- 


tigation that  would  even  attempt  to 
tarnish  his  name  is  not  thought  out;  it 
is  not  properly  constructed:  it  is  not 
well  run;  and,  most  important,  it  is  not 
monitored. 

One  would  expect  that  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  going  to  be  tar- 
geted, the  person  in  charge  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  know  what  was 
going  on  not  by  just  a  telephone  call 
say.  "Go  ahead." 

Unfortunately  that  is  not  the  end  of 
the  list.  In  recorded  conversation  on 
September  10,  1979,  Mr.  Melvin  Wein- 
berg, Abscam's  No.  1  con  man,  said 
"Javits  we  would  definitely  like  and 
we'd  like  Moynihan." 

Now  just  what  was  going  on  in  this 
investigation?  This  Abscam  team 
wanted  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Tip 
O'Neil.  They  went  after  Peter 
RoDiNo,  chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  They  tried  their  best 
to  go  through  his  son-in-law. 

Who  knows?  Some  of  us  here  whose 
names  have  not  yet  surfaced  may  also 
have  been  targeted. 

We  will  probably  not  know  how 
many  of  us  were  involved  until  the  full 
story  leaks  out. 

Maybe  there  is  even  a  tape  where 
this  con  man  says,"We  want  Inouye." 

What  was  Abscam?  In  the  minds  of 
most  Americans  Abscam  conjures  up  a 
picture  of  an  Arab  sheik  meeting  with 
Members  of  Congress,  of  money 
changing  hands,  for  promises  to  intro- 
duce immigration  bills.  To  others 
Abscam  would  mean  the  employment 
of  a  con  man  like  Melvin  Weinberg, 
and  to  many  others  Abscam  has 
become  a  grand-  success  for  ridding 
America  of  corrupt  politicians. 

But  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  know 
there  is  much,  much  more  than  that 
involved  in  Abscam.  To  understand 
the  roots  of  the  Abscam  case  we  must 
go  back  to  early  1978.  Originally  this 
FBI  undercover  operation  called 
Abscam  was  intended  to  recover  stolen 
art  works  and  stolen  certificates  of  de- 
posit. 

The  vehicle  to  be  used  was  Abdul 
Enterprises,  Ltd.,  a  phony  corporation 
created  by  the  FBI  for  this  undercover 
purpose.  That  is  where  the  AB  comes 
from  in  Abdul  Enterprises. 

The  officers  of  Abdul  Enterprises 
were  in  Holbrook,  N.Y.  The  chairman 
of  the  board  was  an  FBI  agent,  John 
McCarthy,  and  the  financial  consult- 
ant was  the  convicted  felon  Melvin 
Weinberg.  The  supervisor  for  the  in- 
vestigation was  FBI  agent  John  Good, 
who  was  then  the  senior  agent  in  Hap- 
pauge,  N.Y. 

This  Abdul  Enterpri.'ses  purported  to 
represent  a  very  wealthy  Arab  sheik 
who  was  interested  in  investing  money 
in  art  and  in  securities.  That  was  the 
original  purpose  of  Abscam. 

And  in  order  to  lend  credibility  to 
Abdul  Enterprises,  the  FBI  arranged 
with  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  to  re- 
spond to  any  inquiry  about  Abdul  by 


affirming  that  Abdul  Enterprises  had 
a  line  of  credit  of  $400  million.  Imag- 
ine the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  the 
foundation  of  our  economy,  conspiring 
like  this.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  be  on 
that  board. 

I  note  in  passing  that,  contrary  to 
statements  by  the  FBI,  a  large  numl>er 
of  innocent  businessmen  in  this  coun- 
try have  had  their  businesses  and  pro- 
fessional reputations  ruined  because 
of  the  assurances  of  Abdul's  financial 
position.  The  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee recently  held  a  hearing  and 
detailed  this  tragic  side  effect  of 
Abscam. 

But  to  return  to  our  Abscam  story, 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1978 
the  Abscam  team  carried  on  a  notably 
unsuccessful  investigation  in  stolen  art 
and  stolen  securities.  In  fact  it  got  so 
bad  that  the  financial  adviser,  Mr. 
Weinberg,  provided  blank  certificates 
of  deposit  to  one  of  the  targets,  in- 
structed him  on  how  to  forge  these 
certificates  of  deposit,  and  then  proud- 
ly turned  over  the  forged  certificates 
to  his  FBI  directors.  And  do  you  know 
what  happened?  Not  only  did  the  FBI 
absurdly  list  this  as  a  recovery  of 
stolen  documents  it  apparently  gave 
Mr.  Weinberg  a  bonus. 

At  some  point  late  in  1978  the 
At>scam  team  decided  to  switch  from 
art  and  securities  to  politicians.  That 
is  to  us,  the  Congress. 

Why  did  this  switch?  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  have  access  to  any  internal 
memos  that  will  indicate  why  this 
sudden  shift  from  art  to  politicians.  I 
can  only  guess.  And  I  suppose  some- 
day some  enterprising  reporter  will 
find  out  the  precise  reason  for  the 
switch  and  for  the  targeting  of  Con- 
gressmen, but  in  the  meantime  we  can 
only  guess.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
the  team  rented  a  fancy  mansion  near 
Foxhall  Road  in  the  District,  they 
maintained  an  office  in  New  York 
City,  there  was  a  yacht  in  Florida,  and 
they  also  had  at  least  one  jet  plane  on 
call.  A  lot  of  money  had  gone  into  the 
original  art  and  securities  operation, 
but  as  I  try  to  suggest  to  you  the  re- 
turns were  not  impressive.  That  is. 
they  were  unimpressive  until  Mr. 
Weinberg  stopped  going  after  art  work 
and  instead  focused  on  smearing  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

And  under  what  rules  did  the  inves- 
tigation operate?  What  standards  ex- 
isted for  the  conduct  of  the  investiga- 
tion? As  all  of  us  are  aware,  there  is  no 
charter  for  the  FBI.  We  have  made  at- 
tempts to  adopt  charters,  but  there 
are  none.  Attempts  have  been  made 
but  so  far  we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

In  my  research.  I  located  six  possible 
sources  of  rules  or  standards.  These 
are,  briefly:  The  FBI  enabling  statute: 
Federal  statutes  regulating  general 
governmental  conduct;  the  Levi  guide- 
lines on  the  use  of  informants;  the 
siunmary  prepared  by  the  FBI's  legal 
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counsel  of  legal  guidance  provided  to 
undercover  operations;  the  standards 
enunciated  by  FBI  Director  William 
Webster  and  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Philip  Heymann  on  March  4, 
1980;  and.  the  Civiletti  guidelines  on 
undercover  operations. 

The  FBI  enabling  statute  provides 
no  guidance  as  it  is  phrased  very  gen- 
erally. The  general  statutes  did  pre- 
sent some  specific  problems  but  these 
were  largely  addressed  through  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1979 
Justice  authorization  bill. 

The  third  possible  standard  are  the 
guidelines  on  the  use  of  informants 
promulgated  by  Attorney  General 
Edward  Levi  in  1976.  While  it  is  inter- 
esting to  measure  the  Abscam  con 
man,  Mel  Weinberg,  against  these 
standards— he  does  not  do  well  the 
way— the  Levi  guidelines  are  of  mini- 
mal relevance  since  they  focus  largely 
on  the  initial  decision  to  use  an  in- 
formant and  the  question  of  crimin&l 
activities  by  the  informant  outside  of 
the  investigation.  The  Levi  guidelines 
do  not  speak  usefully  to  the  conduct 
of  an  undercover  investigation. 

The  fourth  possible  source  is  a 
memo  prepared  by  the  FBI's  legal 
counsel  and  dated  April  4.  1978.  It  was 
intended  to  catalog  the  previously  ad 
hoc  advice  which  had  been  rendered 
concerning  undercover  operations,  the 
discussion  in  the  memo  is  interesting 
In  its  treatment  of  certain  legal  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  during  the 
course  of  undercover  operations,  but  it 
is  most  important  as  a  statement  of 
the  lack  of  clear  guidelines  for  agent 
behavior,  and  the  lack  of  standards 
against  which  to  measure  agency  be- 
havior. 

The  fifth  possible  source  of  guidance 
are  the  standards  enunciated  by  Direc- 
tor Webster  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Heymann  at  a  hearing  on 
March  4,  1980.  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights.  This  hearing  took 
place  shortly  after  the  Abscam  cases 
broke  in  the  press,  and  the  testimony 
of  these  two  officials  was  designed  to 
assure  Congress  that  the  investigation 
was  properly  handled  by  explaining 
the  standards  under  which  it  operated. 

The  final  possible  source  are  the 
guidelines  on  undercover  operations 
promulgated  by  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  Civiletti  in  January  1981. 
While  these  guidelines  were  not  issued 
until  after  the  Abscam  investigations 
were  completed,  the  guidelines  pur- 
port to  be  simply  a  restatement  of  ex- 
isting policies,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  an  extraordinary  similarity  be- 
tween these  guidelines  and  the  March 
4,  1980,  testimony  of  Webster  and 
Heymann. 

Having  gone  through  all  of  this,  I 
believe  that  the  standards  which  are 
most  relevant  were  those  enunciated 
on  March  4,  1980.  These  were  publicly 
announced     immediately     after     the 


Abscam  investigation  was  closed  and 
constitute  the  rules  under  which  the 
Justice  Department  itself  said  the  in- 
vestigation was  conducted. 

Briefly  stated,  the  testimony  of  FBI 
Director  William  Webster  and  Assist- 
"ant  Attorney  General  Heymann 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  set  forth  the  following  stand- 
ards for  the  conduct  of  the  Abscam  in- 
vestigation: 

In  some  areas  of  law  enforcement,  it  may 
be  harder  to  structure  an  operation  so  that 
those  with  corrupt  intentions  take  the  initi- 
ative in  coming  forward,  whether  in  person 
or  through  the  agency  of  a  broker.  ...  In 
cases  where  we  do  not  know  the  identities  of 
the  violators  in  a  perceived  pattern  of  crimi- 
nal activity  and  have  to  make  the  first  move 
directly  or  through  a  broker,  or  where  we 
are  met  by  the  representations  of  an  initiat- 
ing agent  of  uncertain  reliability,  we  seek  to 
take  every  possible  precaution  against  in- 
volvement of  the  innocent. 

Such  precautions  involve  a  careful  evalua- 
tion of  anything  we  are  told  by  intermediar- 
ies about  the  possible  interest  of  other  per- 
sons in  a  criminal  transaction,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  check  such  claims  to  the  extent 
practicable. 

Later  the  following  statements 
appear: 

Before  an  operation  is  undertaken,  FBI 
supervisors,  the  special  agents  In  charge  in 
the  field,  and  program  managers  at  FBI 
headquarters  carefully  screen  all  undercov- 
er agents  to  be  certain  that  they  are  suited 
for  their  particular  missions.  We  also  pro- 
vide special  training  for  those  selected,  with 
emphasis  on  instruction  in  legal  areas,  in- 
cluding the  issue  of  entrapment. 

When  electronic  surveillance  or  closed  cir- 
cuit videotapes  are  used,  we  can  examine 
the  propriety  of  our  agent's  conduct,  and 
the  quality  Of  the  investigation  as  it  pro- 
gresses. 

Mr.  Heymann  also  stated  that: 

I  know  of  no  case  where  an  agent  has 
gone  out  and  tried  to  persuade  a  political 
figure  to  take  a  bribe,  which  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  trying  to  persuade  him  to\ake 
stolen  goods. 

And  later: 

It  is  only  if  the  agent  goes  there  and  does 
a  lot  of  fancy  talking,  somebody  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  it,  if  they  go  and  do  a  lot  of 
fancy  talking  and  inducing  .  .  .  (but)  we 
don't  have  a  situation  where  we  have  any 
agents  doing  a  lot  of  fancy  talking  and  con- 
vincing. 

Finally,  the  hearings  on  March  4, 
elicited  a  statement  of  the  three  basic 
safeguards  Imposed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment on  undercover  operations. 

As  a  first  safeguard,  we  only  initiate  inves- 
tigations, and  we  only  use  the  undercover 
technique,  when  we  reasonably  suspect  that 
criminal  activity  of  a  given  type  or  pattern 
is  occurring  or  is  likely  to  occur. 

The  second  major  safeguard  followed  in 
every  undercover  operation  (is)  making 
clear  and  unambiguous  to  all  concerned  the 
illegal  nature  of  any  opportunity  used  as  a 
decoy. 

A  third  important  safeguard  in  undercov- 
er operations  is  our  modeling  of  the  enter- 
prise on  the  real  world  as  closely  as  we  can. 


I  want  to  repeat  one  of  the  safe- 
guards: 

We  only  use  the  undercover  technique, 
when  we  reasonably  suspect  that  criminal 
activity  of  a  given  type  or  pattern  is  occur- 
ring or  is  likely  to  occur. 

Was  this  used  to  go  after  Speaker 
O'Neill?  Was  this  used  to  go  after 
Strom  Thurmond?  Was  this  used  to  go 
after  Pete  Williams? 

These  then  are  the  self-imposed 
standards.  These  are  the  standards 
against  which  you  should  measure 
what  you  have  seen  and  read  about 
Abscam. 

As  I  have  already  detailed,  in  its  193- 
year  history  the  Senate  has  reserved 
the  ultimate  penalty— expulsion— for 
conduct  which  brought  the  Senate 
into  disrepute  because  it  was  either 
treasonous  or  involved  disloyalty  to 
the  United  States.  Clearly  the  conduct 
we  are  asked  to  judge  involves  nothing 
that  serious. 

What  we  do  today  will.  I  believe, 
have  a  far  more  significant  effect  on 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  than  any 
of  those  disciplinary  cases  which  the 
Senate  has  considered  since  1797. 

Very  simply,  I  believe  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  on  which  the  Senate's  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  and  coequal 
branch  of  Govenunent  depends  may 
be  substantially,  if  not  fatally,  under- 
mined. If  this  occurs,  every  Member— 
that  is  all  of  us  here— may  be  subject 
to  threats,  pressure,  and  intimidation 
as  the  executive  branch  sees  fit. 

How  many  of  us  have  had  our 
phones  checked?  I  Itnow  that  over  half 
of  the  Senators  have  had  their  phones 
checked.  Whether  it  is  real  or  imagi- 
nary, we  have  now  come  to  that  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
where  we  get  concerned. 

After  many  weeks  of  studying  the 
anatomy  of  Abscam,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  decision  to  undertake  it,  the 
Government's  misconduct  once  it 
began,  and  its  subsequent  effort  to  jus- 
tify it  all,  all  add  up  to  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  independence  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  which  we  cannot  toler- 
ate if  we  are  to  be  separate  and  co- 
equal. 

I  am  convinced  on  the  basis  of  my 
research  that: 

First,  contrary  to  its  announced 
standards  for  safeguarding  innocent 
people  in  its  undercover  operations, 
the  Department  of  Justice  targeted 
Senator  Williams  for  investigation 
without  any  prior  basis  for  suspecting 
criminal  activity. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  told 
Congress  that  it  only  initiates  under- 
cover operations  when  it  reasonably 
suspects  that  criminal  activity  of  a 
given  type  or  pattern  is  occurring  or  is 
likely  to  occur. 

I*ETE  Williams  had  served  honor- 
ably and  with  distinction  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  over  26 
years  when  the  Government  agents 
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set  out  to  get  him.  Indeed,  the  chief 
attorney  for  the  organized  crime  strike 
force,  who  was  in  charge  of  Abscam, 
said: 

I  did  not  have  any  personal  reason  to 
question  Senator  Williams'  integrity  before 
his  name  came  up  in  this  case. 

And  the  FBI  agent  with  supervisory 
responsibility  over  Abscam  admitted 
they  were  starting  with  a  clean  slate 
with  respect  to  Senator  Williams  in 
February  or  March  of  1979. 

Second,  rather  than  entering  into  an 
ongoing  criminal  venture,  the  Govern- 
ment intervened  into  wholly  clean  and 
legitimate  conduct  and  persisted  until 
it  became  potentially  criminal. 

Now  we  come  to  Senator  Williams: 
On  January  3,  1979,  he,  like  most  of 
us,  was  back  in  his  home  State.  This 
was  during  the  recess.  It  was  soon 
after  New  Year's,  and  he  was  attend- 
ing a  civic  function  in  Camden,  N.J. 

After  the  meeting  he  decided  to 
spend  «a  few  minutes  with  the  mayor 
of  Camden.  This  is  logical.  You  pay 
your  respects  to  the  headman,  Angelo 
Errichetti,  who  was  also  a  State  sena- 
tor. He  thought  he  would  sit  down 
with  him  and  discuss  local  politics. 

What  Senator  Williams  did  not 
know  was  that  Mayor  Errichetti  at 
that  moment  was  already  a  target  in 
the  Abscam  investigation. 

So  when  Mayor  Errichetti  told  Sena- 
tor Williams  was  that  he  luiew  of 
wealthy  Arabs  who  were  looking  for 
investment  opportunities.  Senator 
Williams  thought  of  some  of  his 
friends,  and  their  need  of  investors; 
and  he  asked  if  he  could  put  his 
friends  in  touch  with  the  mayor. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  I  think 
this  was  legitimate  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ator Williams. 

After  putting  his  friends  in  touch 
with  Mayor  Errichetti.  the  matter  no 
longer  involved  Senator  Williams,  or 
so  he  could  have  reasonably  assumed. 
In  fact,  involvement  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams was  limited  to  one  social  occa- 
sion during  the  next  5  months. 

Mayor  Errichetti  said:  "The  sheik  is 
going  to  give  me  a  big  party  in  Florida. 
How  about  coming  down  to  meet 
him?" 

So  Pete  said:  "Well,  I  am  going  to  be 
in  Florida  on  a  certain  weekend  and  if 
he  is  there  I  will  meet  him." 

So  here  was  this  fancy  yacht  that 
the  FBI  had  maintained  with  our  tax 
money;  Pnx  Williams  was  invited, 
and  that  was  it.  There  are  many  blank 
spaces  in  the  scenario  when  it  comes 
to  Senator  Williams,  although  there 
are  a  number  of  conversations  involv- 
ing the  other  individuals  in  this  case. 

Eventually,  the  Abscam  team  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  Senator  Williams 
back  into  the  case.  With  the  exception 
of  this  meeting  in  Florida  to  meet  with 
this  Arab  sheik,  he  has  had  no  con- 
tacts. 

We  now  have  evidence  that  the  con 
man  Mel  Weinberg  completely  and  to- 


tally fabricated  the  initial  allegations 
about  Senator  Williams,  and  that  this 
fabrication  was  the  basis  upon  which 
Justice  Department  officials  decided 
to  proceed  with  the  investigation  of 
Senator  Williams.  If  this  is  true,  then 
none  of  us,  no  matter  how  pristine  our 
dealings,  is  safe  from  this  kind  of  in- 
trusion. And  what  does  Senator  Wil- 
liams do  over  the  course  of  the  next  7 
months  that  brings  him  before  this 
body  for  possible  expulsion? 

He  brags  about  his  senatorial  influ- 
ence. I  am  certain  that  most  of  us  who 
watched  this  video  tape  were  deeply 
dismayed  by  the  sight  of  a  fellow  Sen- 
ator excessively  touting  his  own  im- 
portance and  influence.  Well,  what  is 
so  illegal  about  that?  Who  among  us 
has  never  touted  his  importance  to  his 
constituents?  We  are  here  because  our 
egos  are  immense.  [Laughter.] 

This  could  have  happened  to  any 
one  of  us.  Imagine  if  I  were  in  New 
York  during  the  convention  in  1980 
and  a  mayor  from  one  of  the  cities  in 
Hawaii  comes  forward  and  says,  "I  met 
some  very  interesting  people.  They 
would  like  to  invest  some  money  for 
geothermal  energy."  What  am  I  sup- 
posed to  do?  If  I  learn  that  his  name  is 
Abdul  Habib,  am  I  supposed  to  say, 
"Whoa,  I  do  not  want  any  part  of 
Arabs."  Is  that  what  we  are  supposed 
to  do? 

So  I  go  to  this  meeting.  What  have  I 
done  by  going  to  this  meeting?  The 
same  thing  that  Senator  Williams 
did.  He  touted  and  he  blew  his  own 
horn.  It  was  not  vastly  different;  it 
was  just  slightly  different  in  degree 
and  maybe  in  kind.  I  submit  that  Sen- 
ator Williams  may  have  done  it  badly, 
but  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  have 
one  time  or  another  used  our  good  of- 
fices to  encourage  investment  in  our 
State  or  in  our  State's  businesses. 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Now  let  us  further  suppose  that  this 
sheik  tells  me  that  his  son  is  interest- 
ed in  attending  the  University  of 
Hawaii  but  that  he  will  need  assist- 
ance in  his  immigration  status.  Am  I 
supposed  to  say  that  "Since  you  are  an 
Arab,  I  would  not  help  you?"  I  would 
say.  "Give  me  the  facts,  and  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  within  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations governing  this  area." 

And  let  us  say  the  sheik  says,  "In  my 
country  when  someone  does  me  a  good 
turn,  I  have  to  reciprocate."  I  reject  it, 
as  Pete  Williams  did,  I  say,  "No,  no, 
no."  And  I  try  to  lead  the  conversation 
back  to  the  subject  of  the  investment. 

Does  that  make  me  a  criminal?  Am  I 
supposed  to  leave  that  room  right 
away  and  go  to  the  FBI  and  report  the 
sheik  for  saying  that  he  would  like  to 
contribute  something  to  my  campaign? 
Have  I  now  committed  a  crime?  I  do 
not  believe  so.  And  yet  what  is  it  that 
Senator  Williams  is  supposed  to  have 
done? 

An  extremely  technical  reading  of 
the  January  15  tape  has  led  some  to 


believe  that  this  was  all  part  of  a 
single  transaction.  But  I  would  ask 
you  to  relive  that  tape  in  your  minds 
and  remember  that  Senator  Williams 
is  alone  with  a  man  who  he  has  been 
told  does  not  speak  English  well. 

That  is  why  he  sounds  almost  fool- 
ish. Every  word  is  deliberate.  I  believe 
that  the  precise  words  and  phrases  of 
his  conversation  have  been  exaggerat- 
ed to  a  point  of  absurdity,  and  that  an 
objective  viewing  of  the  tape  will  show 
that  Senator  Williams  t>ehaved  as  we 
all  might  in  such  a  situation. 

Which  leaves  us  with  a  question  of 
stock— the  paper  stock  in  a  set  of  non- 
existent corporations  to  which  nobody 
has  ever  ascribed  value.  Nowhere  in  all 
of  these  tapes  or  in  the  conversations 
do  you  find  someone  suggesting  that 
this  is  worth  i  dollars.  No  money 
changed  hands  in  the  case  of  Senator 
Harrison  Williams,  and  nothing  of 
value  was  ever  created. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  clear  legacy  of  these 
Abscam  cases  in  the  House,  but  I  con- 
tinue to  be  amazed  at  the  persistence 
of  the  notion  that  Senator  Williams 
accepted  a  cash  bribe  in  this  case. 

In  fact,  2  months  ago,  a  daily  news- 
paper in  New  Jersey,  Senator  Wil- 
liams' State,  wrote  that  he  had  been 
"convicted  by  a  jury  of  accepting  a 
bribe  of  $50,000."  That  is  in  the  minds 
of  most  Americans,  that  like  other 
Members  of  Congress,  he  took  money. 

The  House  cases  were  relatively 
simple  and  clear  cut.  They  involved 
few  transactions  and  almost  all  in- 
volved the  offer  and  acceptance  of  a 
cash  bribe.  And  these  are  the  cases 
that  are  most  vivid  in  the  minds  of 
most  Americans  when  they  hear  the 
term  "Abscam."  But  these  cases  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Pete  Williams. 
Whether  or  not  the  public  ever  real- 
izes the  difference,  the  Senate,  in  fair- 
ness to  our  colleague,  must  realize  the 
difference. 

And  nothing  highlights  the  differ- 
ence better  than  an  internal  Justice 
Department  memo  summarizing  a 
meeting  of  Justice  Department  per- 
sonnel involved  in  these  Abscam  cases. 
This  is  a  document  dated  November 
27,  1979.  It  is  entitled  "FBI  Internal 
Memorandum  from  Section  Chief  W. 
D.  Gow  to  Assistant  Director  in 
Charge  Francis  M.  Mullen  Jr."  It  re- 
lates to  a  meeting  which  was  held  on 
November  19,  1979.  Keep  in  mind  that 
this  was  November  27.  1979. 

Relative  to  the  matter  concerning  U.S. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
the  following  was  decided: 

A  meeting  attended  by: 

Thomas  Puccio.  Chief.  Federal  Strike 
Force.  DDNY;  John  Jacobs.  Strike  Force  At- 
torney EDNY;  AUSA  Edward  Plaza.  United 
States  Attorney's  Office.  Newark,  New 
Jersey;  AUSA  Robert  Weir.  United  SUtes 
Attorney's  Office.  Newark,  New  Jersey; 
Robert  Stewart,  Chief,  Federal  Strike 
Force.  Newark,  New  Jersey;  AUSA  Robert 
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Herbt£.  United  States  Attorney's  Office, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  SAC  Edwin  J. 
Sharp.  Brooklyn/Queens  MRA:  SSRA  John 
Good.  Hauppauge  Resident  Agency;  SA 
Jack  Caughlin.  Hauppauge  Resident 
Agency;  SA  Walter  Drissler.  Hauppauge 
Resident  Agency;  ASAC  Robert  Wright, 
Newark.  New  Jersey;  Supervisor  Joseph  Vi- 
dovich,  Newark.  New  Jersey;  SA  Martin 
Houlihan.  Newark,  New  Jersey:  and  Super- 
visor Michael  D.  Wilson.  FBIHQ. 

I  would  like  you  to  see  this. 

Relative  to  the  matter  concerning  U.S. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
the  following  was  decided: 

1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  recontact  U.S 
Senator  Williams  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  an 
overt  action  on  his  part  regarding  his  spon- 
soring of  some  type  of  legislation;  i.e.,  tax 
cover  for  titanium  mine,  environmental 
standards  for  titanium  mine  and/or  import 
quotas  for  titanium  mine. 

2.  It  was  also  suggested  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  elicit  from  U.S.  Senator 
Williams  whether  or  not  he  wanted  his 
shares  hidden,  through  discussions  concern- 
ing reporting  of  personal  taxes  and  official 
acts  that  he  promised  to  provide. 

If  the  above  information  is  obtained,  pros- 
ecutors at  the  meeting  felt  that  they  could 
prove  that  Senator  Williams  was  in  viola- 
tion of  title  18,  section  201  of  the  U.S.  Code 
and  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government. 

As  far  as  the  Government  was  con- 
cerned, as  of  that  moment  they  had  no 
case  against  Pete  Williams. 

This  meeting,  I  would  like  to  remind 
you,  was  held  on  November  11,  1979.  It 
was  held  after  all  of  the  meetings  that 
we  have  seen  tapes  of.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  the  immigration  bill  tape,  the 
last  one,  the  one  held  in  January. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  pursuing  Sen- 
ator Williams,  the  prosecutors  were 
convinced  that  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion was  not  at  that  point  possible. 
Therefore,  they  felt  it  was  necessary 
to  contact  him  again  to  attempt  to 
coerce  him  to  commit  a  crime. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Sen- 
ate's review  of  this  case  is  not  a  review 
of  the  criminal  case  and,  thus,  that 
this  Justice  Department  memo  is  irrel- 
evant. Some  have  suggested  that  we 
should  not  take  this  memo  too  serious- 
ly. 

This  Senate  proceeding  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  prosecution  of  Senator 
Williams  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Without  the  Abscam  investiga- 
tion and  convictions,  we  would  not  be 
here  today,  obviously.  And  what  this 
memo  says  is  that  as  of  November  11, 
1979,  those  closest  to  the  investigation 
felt  that  they  did  not  have  a  case. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  memo? 
The  result  was  on  January  15,  1980,  a 
meeting  in  which  the  sheik  raised  the 
immigration  bill.  And  I  think  they 
blew  this  one. 

This  was  the  scam  that  proved  so 
successful  with  Members  of  the  House 
but  in  this  instance,  as  the  record 
shows,  it  failed  miserably.  Senator 
Williams  rejected  the  bribe  firmly. 
"No,  no.  no,  no."  four  times.  How 
many  times  must  one  say,  "No"  to  be 
heard? 


It  is  only  by  a  very  technical  and 
what  I  regard  as  a  tortured  reading  of 
this  conversation  that  any  wrongdoing 
has  been  alleged  at  all. 

So  what  orimes  did  Pete  Williams 
commit,  if  he  did  commit  any  crime  at 
all?  He  was  trapped  in  this  nightmare 
because  he  wanted  to  help  his  con- 
stituents. And  what  is  the  nature  of 
our  business  here?  To  help  our  con- 
stituents. Each  of  us  intercedes  to  en- 
courage the  economic  interests  of  our 
constituents.  That  is  part  of  our  job. 
And  we  would  not  be  reelected  unless 
we  were  able  to  provide  such  sissist- 
ance. 

And  what  were  his  crimes?  That  he 
was  a  fool?  That  he  should  have 
known  better? 

Granting  these,  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  Senator  should  be  expelled  for  being 
a  fool  or  committing  foolish  acts.  We 
are  not  talking  about  censuring  him. 
We  are  talking  about  throwing  him 
out.  Maybe  the  worst  crime  that  he 
committed  was  that  he  embarrassed 
us. 

Well,  when  you  saw  the  tapes,  I  am 
certain  you  had  the  same  reaction 
that  I  did.  I  felt  uncomfortable.  I  felt 
embarrassed.  I  am  certain  most  of  you 
felt  embarrassed  and  uncomfortable  to 
see  a  fellow  colleague  there.  And  those 
who  have  seen  and  heard  the  tapes  or 
who  have  read  the  transcripts  cannot 
help  but  be  dismayed  by  the  profanity 
and  by  conversations  which  we  would 
associate  with  a  gang  of  thugs. 

Any  psychologist  can  tell  you  that  a 
person  who  comes  into  these  vile  and 
putrid  scenes  will  be  contaminated  by 
that  vilenesE  and  by  that  dirt.  Senator 
Williams  stands  before  you  today 
largely  because  of  the  impression  cre- 
ated by  some  of  his  constituents  and 
by  the  FBI's  con  man. 

I  am  confident  that  we  in  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  overcome  this  contami- 
nation, that  we  will  make  our  decision 
based  solely  on  Senator  Williams' 
words  and  not  on  the  words  of  Mel 
Weinberg  or  Angelo  Errichetti. 

Guilt  by  association  is  an  ugly  con- 
cept and  one  that  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  intrude  into  this  important 
deliberation. 

What  should  we  do  about  this  case? 
We  must  remain  conscious  that  we  in 
the  Senate  are  prosecutor,  judge,  jury, 
and  executioner.  We  make  the  rules 
under  which  the  case  is  heard,  and 
there  is  little  that  can  be  done  to 
appeal  our  decision.  It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary role  calling  for  the  finest  of  our 
capabilities. 

We  can  vote  to  adopt  this  resolution 
and  expel  Senator  Williams.  Or  we 
can  simply  vote  it  down.  We  can  also 
decide  that  his  behavior  did  cross  the 
line  but  that  it  merits  censure  instead 
of  expulsion.  Or  we  can  decide  to  sus- 
pend judgment  until  the  appeals  are 
completed,  and  I  assure  you  that  this 
case  will  be  appealed. 

There  are  many  other  alternatives. 


I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate  in  hopes  of  finding 
what  might  be  called  a  common  law  of 
ethics,  and  while  I  would  hate  to  try  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  there 
are  certain  general  propositions  that 
can  be  stated. 

First,  the  Senate  has  expelled  Mem- 
bers only  in  cases  involving  treason 
and  disloyalty. 

Second,  cases  of  financial  miscon- 
duct or  misuse  of  office  have  always 
resulted  in  Senate  censure  or  condem- 
nation. 

There  are  substantial  reasons  for 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  in 
applying  the  sanction  of  expulsion.  In 
expelling  a  Senator,  we  are  substitut- 
ing our  judgment  for  the  judgment  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey.  If  there  is  a 
danger  to  the  Nation,  as  there  is  in 
treason  or  disloyalty,  the  Senate  must 
act  swiftly.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  in  other  cases  we  have  hesi- 
tated to  act,  and  rightfully  so.  I  be- 
lieve. 

We  have  had  three  cases  ranging 
from  6  months  to  2  years  where  the 
Senate  waited  until  the  verdict  was  in. 
In  fact,  in  one  case  they  waited  until 
the  appeal  was  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  twice. 

They  could  have  acted  after  the  first 
one. 

When  a  criminal  conviction  is  in- 
volved, the  Senate  has  deferred  judg- 
ment until  appeals  have  run  their 
course. 

(Mr.  STEVENS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Senator  Joseph  R. 
Burton  of  Kansas  was  convicted  in 
March  of  1904  of  receiving  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered  before  a 
Federal  department  on  behalf  of  a  pri- 
vate individual.  In  January  1905,  the 
Supreme  Court  overturned  the  convic- 
tion on  jurisdictional  grounds.  The 
case  was  retried  and  Senator  Burton's 
conviction  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  May  1906. 

The  Senate  took  no  action  until  the 
completion  of  the  second  appeal  when 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions was  asked  to  review  the  effect  of 
this  conviction.  No  further  action  was 
taken  at  that  point  because  Senator 
Burton  resigned  in  June  of  1906. 

Nothing  was  done  while  the  appeals 
were  pending. 

He  had  served  for  over  2  years  after 
his  initial  conviction  and,  excluding 
the  period  between  cases,  for  over  a 
year  and  a  half  while  he  was  a  'con- 
victed criminal." 

Senator  John  Mitchell  of  Oregon 
was  convicted  in  June  of  1905  for 
having  received  fees  for  expediting  the 
land  claims  of  private  clients.  He  died 
in  December  of  1905  while  his  appeal 
was  pending.  The  Senate  had  taken  no 
action  during  the  6-month  period  fol- 
lowing his  conviction. 

Senator  Truman  Newberry  of  Michi- 
gan was  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to 
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violate  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  during  the  1918  Senate  campaign. 
He  was  seated  in  1919.  and  was  con- 
victed in  March  of  1920. 

In  May  of  1921,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  conviction.  Senator  New- 
berry had  thus  been  in  the  Senate  for 
14  months  while  a  convicted  criminal. 

The  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  passed  a  report  on  the  1918 
campaign  in  late  1921.  In  January  of 
1922,  the  Senate  voted  46  to  41  that 
Mr.  Newberry  was  a  duly  elected  Sena- 
tor. Senator  Newberry  resigned  in  No- 
vember of  1922. 

He  got  tired  of  all  this  and  finally 
decided  to  retire  after  his  name  was 
cleared. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  Senate  need  not  wait  for  the 
courts  before  acting.  That  is  beyond 
dispute.  We  can  do  anything  we  want. 
I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  the  court 
result  should  not  determine  the 
Senate  result  and,  thus,  the  Senate 
may  rightfully  act  at  any  time.  That, 
too,  I  regard  as  beyond  dispute.  My 
concern  and.  I  believe,  the  historical 
concern  of  the  Senate  has  not  been 
that  the  court  result  would  affect  the 
Senate's  determination  but.  rather, 
that  a  judgment  on  the  higher  ethical 
standards  of  the  Senate  could  preju- 
dice the  judicial  process.  Any  action 
which  might  impact  the  full-scale  judi- 
cial review  of  the  conviction  should  at 
all  costs  be  avoided. 

I  believe  the  Senate  is  a  great  body, 
and  that  we  can  tolerate  the  presence 
of  a  Senator  convicted  of  a  crime  in 
order  to  assure  that  Senator  the  op- 
portunity to  fully  and  freely  appeal  a 
conviction.  I  believe  our  predecessors 
in  this  body  were  wise  in  their  re- 
straint. 

RECESS  FOR  S  MINUTES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  for  a  short  recess?  I  should  like  to 
have  a  drink  of  water. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:34  p.m.,  recessed  until  6:39 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  recon- 
vened when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Stevens). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  suspend  so 
that  Senators  may  return  to  their 
seats?  The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  purely 
for  the  sake  of  planning,  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  if  he  intends 
to  complete  his  remarks  this  evening 
and,  if  so,  some  estimate  of  how  long 
that  might  take. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  remarks.  It  should  take  no 
more  than  12  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  notice  that  we  have 
some  drop  in  attendance.  I  request  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  notify  Senators 


that  we  are  back  in  session  at  this  time 
and  to  insist  on  their  attendance  on 
the  floor. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  recognized  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  should  like  to 
state  that  I  will  make  a  very  brief 
statement  of  intention,  rather  than  of 
substance,  following  the  presentation 
of  Senator  Inouye. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  return  to  their  seats. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  moment  of  rest. 

Mr.  President,  serious  allegations  of 
misconduct  have  been  made  against 
the  FBI  and  Department  of  Justice  in 
connection  with  Abscam  Significantly. 
I  believe  that  these  charges  have  been 
raised  by  people  having  no  personal 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  Abscam 
cases.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  serious 
have  been  raised  by  two  former  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorneys  in  New  Jersey  who 
were  involved  in  the  Abscam  oper- 
ation. I  believe  that  some  of  these  alle- 
gations may  very  well  be  the  basis  for 
the  appellate  courts  to  throw  out  some 
or  all  of  the  cases.  In  any  event,  the 
public  perception  of  the  integrity  and 
the  fairness  of  the  Government's  chief 
criminal  investigative  agency  has  been 
tarnished. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the 
Government's  conduct  in  Abscam  has 
undermined  the  public  trust  which  is 
necessary  for  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment to  have  if  it  is  to  function  effec- 
tively. 

If  the  Senate  expels  Pete  Williams, 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FBI  will  not  be  the  only  institutions  of 
Government  which  will  suffer  loss  of 
public  confidence  and  credibility.  By 
adopting  the  Government's  miscon- 
duct in  Abscam  as  we  must  if  we  are  to 
expel  Pete  Williams,  the  Senate  itself 
will  be  tainted.  We  will  be  acquiescing 
in  all  the  highly  questionable  and  per- 
haps illegal  activities  of  the  FBI 
agents  and  their  con  man  assistant. 
Then,  how  will  our  people  regard  us? 

In  my  presentation,  I  may  have  been 
a  bit  harsh  with  the  FBI.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  criticize  the  agency  as  a 
whole,  because  I  regard  the  Abscam 
investigation,  particularly  as  it  operat- 
ed in  the  Williams  case,  as  an  aberra- 
tion. The  FBI,  like  any  Government 
agency,  has  its  lapses  in  character. 

As  the  first  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  the 
FBI  on  counterintelligence  activities.  I 
was  always  deeply  impressed  with  the 
professional  behavior  of  the  agency, 
and  I  believe  that  we  are  most  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  a  dedicated  group  of 
men  and  women  investigating  criminal 


activities   and   enforcing   our  Federal 
laws. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
aspects  of  this  case  for  me  was  the 
substantial  deviation  from  the  normal 
professionalism  of  the  FBI  that  I  en- 
countered in  this  case. 

Even  with  the  finest  organizations, 
there  are  cases  that  go  awry.  The 
Army  had  its  My  Lai;  the  White  House 
had  its  Watergate;  and  the  FBI  has  its 
Abscam.  What  we  have  in  this  case  is 
the  pursuing  of  a  man  to  make  him  a 
criminal,  rather  than  the  pursuit  of 
crime  itself. 

Outside,  those  listening  might  con- 
clude that  what  is  on  trial  is  the 
Abscam  investigation  and  not  Harri- 
son Arlington  Williams,  Jr.  In  some 
sense,  I  believe  that  is  so,  and  that  it  is 
properly  so. 

This  Abscam  investigation  cries  out 
to  be  investigated  itself;  I  trust  it  will 
be.  but  what  is  at  immediate  stake  is 
the  future  of  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams. 

Who  is  Senator  Williams?  I  hope 
Senators  will  indulge  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  I  reflect  on  his  distinguished 
career. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in 
the  fall  of  1953,  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  the  fall  of  1958.  In  the  23  years  he 
has  served  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
he  has  always  been  a  voice  for  the 
voiceless  and  a  champion  for  the  un- 
derdog. He  has  been  the  standard 
bearer  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country,  for  the  dis- 
abled and  disadvantaged,  for  the  ill 
and  the  infirm.  His  service,  particular- 
ly as  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  has 
given  power  to  the  powerless,  and 
those  whose  burdens  were  eased  by  his 
actions  will  not  soon  forget. 

I  deeply  believe  that  in  the  con- 
science of  this  Nation  there  is  a  special 
place  for  Harrison  Arlington  Wil- 
liams, Jr.  I  believe  he  has  also  earned 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues  as  a  man 
of  his  word,  as  a  man  of  decency,  and 
as  a  hardworking  and  dedicated  Sena- 
tor. More  than  anything  else,  I  have 
heard  my  colleagues  repeatedly  say, 
■'Pete  is  a  nice  fellow.  He  is  a  decent 
fellow.  He  is  a  guy  who  never  crosses 
anyone." 

Perhaps  it  was  these  very  qualities 
that  made  him  such  an  attractive 
target  for  the  Abscam  team,  but  it  is 
in  any  case  particularly  tragic  that 
such  a  man  must  be  judged  by  his  col- 
leagues on  a  question  of  ethics. 

The  Abscam  case  against  Harrison 
Arlington  Williams,  Jr.,  has  been  an 
attempt  to  destroy  a  good  man.  After 
all  of  this  is  completed,  what  will  be 
said  of  Senator  Williams?  A  few 
weeks  ago,  while  I  was  doing  my  re- 
search on  Abscam,  a  staff  member 
placed  on  my  desk  a  book  written  by  a 
beloved  former  U.S.  Senator.  John  F. 
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Kennedy.  Marked  with  a  paper  clip 
was  the  following: 

When,  Mr.  President,  a  man  becomes  a 
Member  of  this  body  he  cannot  even  dream 
of  the  ordeal  to  which  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
exposed; 

Of  how  much  courage  he  must  possess  to 
resist  the  temptations  which  daily  beset 
him: 

Of  that  sensitive  shrinking  from  unde- 
served censure  which  he  must  learn  to  con- 
trol; 

Of  the  ever-recurring  contest  between  a 
natural  desire  for  public  approbation  and  a 
sense  of  public  duty: 

Of  the  load  of  injustice  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  bear,  even  from  those  who  should  be 
his  friends; 

The  Imputations  of  his  motives; 

The  sneers  and  sarcasms  of  ignorance  and 
malice: 

All  the  manifold  injuries  which  partisan 
or  private  malignity  disappointed  of  its  ob- 
jects, may  shower  upon  his  unprotected 
head. 

All  this,  Mr.  President,  if  he  would  retain 
his  integrity,  he  must  learn  to  bear  un- 
moved, and  walk  steadily  onward  in  the 
path  of  duty,  sustained  only  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  time  may  do  him  justice,  of  if  not, 
that  after  all  his  individual  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations, and  even  his  name  among  men. 
should  be  of  little  account  to  him  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  welfare 
of  a  people  of  whose  destiny  he  is  a  consti- 
tuted guardian  and  defender. 

These  were  the  eloquent  words  of 
Senator  William  Pitt  Pessenden  of 
Maine. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  simply  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
that,  for  reasons  superbly  set  forth  by 
the  courageous  and  wonderful  Senator 
from  Hawaii  and  for  reasons  that  I 
will  myself  set  forth  In  the  future,  I 
cannot  support  the  Williams  expul- 
sion resolution.  Senate  Resolution  204, 
as  reported  from  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. 

I  will  propose,  as  soon  as  I  am  again 
recognized  in  this  debate,  a  substitute 
that  would  instead  censure  Senator 
Williams  for  behavior  bringing  the 
Senate  into  disrepute. 

At  that  time.  I  plan  to  introduce, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  Mr.  Stevens, 
an  original  Senate  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  full  Senate  investigation  of 
executive  branch  misconduct  regard- 
ing the  Abscam  undercover  operation 
and  related  executive  branch  investi- 
gations and  other  activities  targeted 
against  Memt>ers  of  Congress. 

The  investigation  would  be  designed 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
these  activities  constitute  a  danger  to 
the  separation  of  powers  and  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  inher- 
ent in  our  Constitution  and  to  produce 
recommendations  regarding  what  pro- 
tections may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  Independence  and  integrity  of 
Congress. 

I  will  be  advocating  adoption  of  this 
resolution  as  soon  as  possible  after  dis- 
position of  the  Williams  matter. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  censure  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 204  that  I  will  be  offering. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  after  "Resolved" 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  That  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  the  con- 
duct of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Junior,  of  New  Jersey— 

( 1 )  in  knowingly  and  willfully  in  1979  per- 
mitting an  outside  business  activity  with 
which  he  was  associated  to  use  his  name 
and  office  in  such  a  way  as  to  conflict  with 
the  conscientious  and  proper  performance 
of  the  official  duties  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator: and 

(2)  in  knowingly  and  willfully  in  1979  en- 
gaging in  a  course  of  conduct  that  inevitably 
would  lead  any  reasonable  person  partici- 
pating in  such  activity  (including  a  person 
Senator  Williams  believed  to  be  a  high  for- 
eign dignitary  and  such  person's  representa- 
tives) to  conclude,  from  certain  statements 
made  by  Senator  Williams  and  from  his  in- 
excusable failure  to  disassociate  himself 
from  numerous  statements  made  in  his  pres- 
ence by  other  participants  in  such  activity 
regarding  anticipated  future  improper  ac- 
tions by  Senator  Williams,  that  (A)  Senator 
Williams  had  agreed  to  use  his  official  posi- 
tion to  further  a  business  venture  in  which 
he  had  or  expected  to  have  a  financial  inter- 
est, and  that  <B)  Senator  Williams  Intended 
to  take  steps  to  conceal  such  interest  in  vio- 
lation of  the  disclosure  requirements  in  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate:  and 

(3)  in  knowingly  and  willfully  in  1979  in- 
volving himself  in  an  undertaking  designed 
to  mislead,  through  statements  made  in 
Senator  Williams'  presence  and  with  his  ac- 
quiescence, a  person  Senator  Williams  be- 
lieved to  be  a  high  foreign  dignitary  into 
making  a  $100,000,000  loan  to  such  business 
activity  with  the  expectation  that  after 
such  loan  was  made  Senator  Williams  would 
(notwithstanding  his  later  explanation  that 
he  had  no  intention  to)  use  his  official  posi- 
tion and  office  to  obtain  government  con- 
tracts for  such  business  activity  in  which 
such  person  was  led  to  believe  Senator, Wil- 
liams had  or  would  have  a  financial  Interest, 
was  in  violation  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  reprehensible,  and  ethically  re- 
pugnant, and  thereby  tends  to  bring  the 
Senate  into  dishonor  and  disrepute  and  de- 
serves the  censure  of  the  Senate:  and  that, 
pursuant  to  article  1,  section  5,  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Sena- 
tor WiUiams  is  hereby  censured  for  such 
conduct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  also  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  much 
material  that  I  believe  points  up  the 
need  for  the  kind  of  in-depth  Senate 
investigation  that  Senator  Stevens 
and  I  are  proposing.  This  material  is 
also  very  important  to  gain  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  extent  of  Govern- 
ment misconduct  in  the  Williams  case 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment itself  was  a  victim  of  Mel  Wein- 
berg's personal  Abscam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  to  20.) 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
material  that  will  be  printed  breaks 
down  into  20  exhibits,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1:  Letter  to  October  2.  1981, 
from  Edward  J.  Plaza  to  Judge  John 
G.  Penn  with  an  attachment  and  at- 
tached December  17,  1981,  internal 
Justice  Department  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Plaza  and  Robert  A.  Weir, 
Jr.,  then  assistant  U.S.  attorney, 
Newark,  N.J.,  to  William  W.  Robert- 
son, U.S.  attorney,  Newark,  N.J., 
Philip  B.  Heymann,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  Criminal  Division.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Charles  F.  C.  Ruff,  U.S.  at- 
torney. District  of  Columbia,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  regarding  false  statements 
in  various  pieces  of  Government  testi- 
mony during  "due  process"  hearing  in 
United  States  against  Jenrette,  and 
Government  misconduct  in  connection 
with  such  prosecutions;  and  a  Decem- 
ber 2.  1981.  letter  from  Judge  Penn  to 
defense  counsel  in  the  Jenrette  case. 

Exhibit  2:  Affidavit  from  Marie 
Weinberg.  Mel  Weinberg's  wife,  re- 
garding various  alleged  improper  ac- 
tivities by  P^I  special  agents,  her  hus- 
band, and  others,  and  affidavit  of  Indy 
Badhwar,  a  journalist  associated  with 
Jack  Anderson,  about  Badhwar's  tele- 
phone conversations  with  Mrs.  Wein- 
berg related  to  Abscam  consistent  with 
the  disclaimers  in  her  affidavit  and  at- 
tached transcript  of  several  such  tele- 
phone calls. 

Exhibit  3:  Transcript  of  March  1, 
1979,  telephone  conversations  between 
Mel  Weinberg  and  Edward  Ellis  and 
between  Mel  Weinberg  and  William 
Hyman  regarding  how  to  handle 
forthcoming  Eaiis  March  5  meeting 
with  Abdul  Enterprises  president, 
John  McCloud  (undercover  agent). 

Exhibit  4:  Transcript  of  March  5, 
1979.  meeting  between  Edward  Ellis. 
John  McCloud  (undercover  agent), 
Carol  DeRosa  (undercover  agent),  and 
Mel  Weinberg  regarding  Ellis'  applica- 
tion to  Abdul  Enterprises  for  a  large 
business  loan  to  restore  Garden  State 
Raceway. 

Exhibit  5:  Excerpts  from  transcript 
of  March  8,  1979.  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City.  N.J.,  between  Angelo  Errichetti. 
Anthony  Amoroso  (undercover  agent). 
Mel  Weinberg,  and  Alexander  Fein- 
berg  regarding  various  matters  relat- 
ing to  Abdul  Enterprises  matters,  for- 
gery of  certificates  of  deposit,  and  var- 
ious schemes  to  corrupt  public  offi- 
cials, including  Senator  Williams. 

Exhibit  6:  Transcript  of  April  1, 
1979,  telephone  call  between  Mel 
Weinberg  and  Angelo  Errichetti  re- 
garding March  31  meeting  with  Ken- 
neth McDonald  and  attempted  pay- 
ment to  him  of  bribe  regarding  Atlan- 
tic City  casino  matter. 

Exhibit  7:  Summary  prepared  by 
staff  of  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  projected  tes- 
timony before  that  subcommittee  by 
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Joey  DiLorenzo,  nephew  of  Angelo  Er- 
richetti. and  others  regarding  gifts  al- 
legedly received  or  requested  by  Mel 
Weinberg  from  Abscam  targets;  FBI 
contact  memorandum  dated  March  11. 

1979,  of  contact  of  March  11,  1979,  by 
Weinberg  with  FBI  agents  relating  to 
forged  certificates  of  deposit:  and  FBI 
contact  memorandum  dated  June  16. 

1980.  of  interview  of  Joey  DiLorenzo 
by  FBI  regarding  testimony  he  would 
give  regarding  gifts  from  Angelo  Erri- 
chetti to  Mel  Weinberg  and  alleged 
meeting  between  them  on  April  1  per- 
taining to  the  McDonald  bribery 
matter. 

Exhibit  8:  Excerpts  from  transcript 
of  April  5.  1979.  conversation  between 
Mel  Weinberg  and  Bob  Guccione  re- 
garding casino  license  and  gifts  to  help 
get  one. 

Exhibit  9:  Forged  letter  on  Senator 
Williams'  letterhead,  dated  Septem- 
ber 11.  1979.  and  FBI  contact  memo- 
randum dated  September  28.  1979.  re- 
garding September  14.  1979.  meeting 
at  which  Angelo  Errichetti  gave  the 
letter  to  Anthony  Amoroso  (undercov- 
er agent)  and  excerpts  from  transcript 
of  that  meeting. 

Exhibit  10:  Affidavit  of  September 
16.  1981,  from  Salvatore  Ottaviano. 
juror  in  United  States  against  Wil- 
liams, to  the  effect  that  if  had  he  been 
aware  of  November  27.  1979.  internal 
Justice  Department  memorandum  re- 
garding status  of  Williams  case  and  de- 
liberations relating  thereto,  he  would 
have  voted  "not  guilty"  on  all  counts 
and  would  under  no  circumstances 
have  ever  changed  his  vote;  and  that 
memorandum  attached. 

Exhibit  11:  Excerpts  from  testimony 
of  Prosecutor  Thomas  Puccio  at  "due 
process"  hearing  of  Angelo  Errichetti 
(subsequent  to  trial  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams) relating  to  arrangements  for 
publication  of  a  book  about  Abscam 
and  copy  of  author's  contract  between 
publisher  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  and 
Jack  Newf ield  for  such  a  book. 

Exhibit  12:  Excerpts  from  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Employee  Standards 
of  Conduct,  28  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, part  45.  chapter  11,  sections 
735-1  through  14. 

Exhibit  13:  Affidavits  of  FBI  special 
agents  Anthony  Amoroso.  Thomas  M. 
McShane.  Carol  A.  Kaczmarek.  John 
McCarthy,  John  Good,  and  Gunnar 
Askeland,  filed  on  February  23.  1982. 
in  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  New  York  before  Judge 
George  C.  Pratt,  admitting  to  receipt 
of  certain  Weinberg  personal  articles 
in  the  summer  of  1979;  and  a  February 
24.  1982.  Newsday  article  relating  to 
these  affidavits. 

Exhibit  14:  Transcript  of  proceed- 
ings before  H.  Curtis  Meanor.  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge.  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
district  of  New  Jersey.  March  5.  1981; 
appearances  of  William  W.  Robertson, 
U.S.  attorney.  Charles  Walsh  and 
Peter   Bennett,   assistant   U.S.   attor- 


neys, and  Reed  Weingartner  and  Eric 
Holder,  special  attorneys.  Department 
of  Justice,  relating  to  the  decision  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  move  the 
grand  jury  investigation  of  the 
McDonald-Errichetti  bribery  matter 
from  New  Jersey  to  New  York. 

Exhibit  15:  Memorandum  of  October 
14.  1981.  from  Michael  Tucevich,  As- 
sistant Counsel,  to  Hon.  Don  Edwards, 
chairman,  Suiacommittee  on  Civil  and 
Criminal  Rights,  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  attachments  re- 
garding amoimt  of  compensation  paid 
to  Mel  Weinberg. 

Exhibit  16:  FBI  contact  memoran- 
dums dated  June  2,  1980.  and  April  7, 
1980.  regarding  May  28.  1980.  and 
April  1.  1980.  respectively,  interviews 
of  Mel  Weint>erg  by  FBI  relating  to 
leaks  to  media  regarding  Abscam. 

Exhibit  17:  Memorandum  of  Febru- 
ary 17,  1982,  from  Michael  Tucevich. 
assistant  counsel,  to  Hon.  Don  Ed- 
wards, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, summarizing  all  representations 
during  prior  series  of  subcommittee 
hearings  regarding  undercover  opera- 
tives. 

Exhibit  18:  Index  and  breakdown 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  House 
Suljcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tinal  Rights.  Conmiittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, of  May  13.  1981,  testimony  before 
that  sut)committee  by  Irvin  Nathan, 
deputy  assistant  attorney  general,  and 
Edward  J.  Plaza,  former  first  assistant 
U.S.  attorney,  Newark.  N.J.,  regarding 
undercover  operations. 

Exhibit  19:  Letter  of  January  22. 
1982.  from  Hon.  Daniel  Inouye  to 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop,  chairman. 
Ethics  Committee,  requesting  that 
Ethics  Committee  hold  public  hear- 
ings to  consider  certain  new  "due  proc- 
ess" evidence;  Ethics  Committee,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1982,  reply  denying  that  re- 
quest; and  February  18,  1982.  letter 
from  columnist  Jack  Anderson  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  pertain- 
ing to  that  correspondence  and  assert- 
ing the  availability  of  major  new  due- 
process  evidence  regarding  Abscam. 

Exhibit  20:  Copies  of  33  United  Fea- 
ture Syndicate  syndicated  colimins 
"Washington  Merry-Go-Round"  by 
Jack  Anderson  regarding  Abscam 
dated  from  June  9.  1980,  through  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1982. 

Exhibit  1 

Letter  to  October  2,  1981,  from  Edward  J. 
Plaza  to  Judge  John  G.  Penn  with  an  at- 
tachment and  attached  December  17.  1981. 
internal  Justice  Department  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Plaza  and  Robert  A.  Weir,  Jr.. 
then  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  to  WUllam  W.  Robertson.  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. Newark.  New  Jersey.  Philip  B.  Hey- 
mann, Assistant  Attorney  General,  Criminal 
Division,  Department  of  Justice.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  and  Charles  P.  C.  Ruff.  U.S.  At- 
torney. District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
D.C..  regarding  false  statements  in  various 
pieces    of    Government    testimony    during 


"due  process"  hearing  in  U.S.  v.  Jenrttte, 
and  Government  misconduct  in  connection 
with  such  prosecutions;  and  a  December  2. 
1981.  letter  from  Judge  Penn  to  defense 
counsel  in  the  Jenrette  case. 

DoRHmr  «t  Plaza, 
Jersey  City,  N.J..  October  2,  1981. 
Re  U.S.  V.  Jenrette. 
Hon.  John  G.  Penh. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Jddge  Penn:  Pursuant  to  Your 
Honor's  directive  I  am  providing  you  with  a 
brief  outline  of  some  of  the  demonstrably 
false  statements  made  before  the  Court 
during  the  U.S.  vs.  Jenrette  due  process 
hearing  which  took  place  in  Washington  in 
May  1981. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Edward  J.  Plaza. 

U.S.  District  Court 
FOR  the  District  or  Columbia, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  2,  1981. 
Re  United  States  v.  John  Jenrette,  et  aL  No. 

80-289 
Mr.  John  T.  Kotelly. 
Mr.  Reid  H.  Weingarten, 
Department  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Robinson. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Murray  J.  Janus, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Counsel:  Pursuant  to  the  request  of 
Mr.  Janus  conUined  in  his  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  1981.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  October  2.  1981  from  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Plaza  and  a  copy  of  the  enclosure 
thereto. 

Sincerely, 

John  Garrett  Penn. 

Memorandum:  Testimony  Before  Honora- 
ble John  Penn;  Jejcrette  Due  Process 
Hearings;  May  1981 

NATHAN  testimony— PAGE  6  1 6 

AUSA's,   Weir  and   Plaza  Recommended 
the  Indictment  of  John  Jenrette. 
Facts 

Neither  Plaza  nor  Weir  recommended 
Congressman  Jenrette's  indictment.  Both 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  in- 
vestigation involving  Jenrette.  Plaza  did  not 
attend  any  indictment  review  meetings  in- 
volving Jenrette.  Weir  attended  a  meeting 
held  in  Washington  on  May  29,  1980  where 
he  raised  concern  with  regard  to  the  Jen- 
rette case,  as  did  AUSA's  Kotelli  and  Adel- 
man  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  United 
States  Attorneys  office.  Mr.  Charles  Ruff, 
the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia submitted  a  memorandum  outlining 
some  of  those  concerns  and  attached  a 
letter  In  which  he  requested  a  minimum  of 
several  weeks  to  investigate  these  concerns. 
Mr.  Nathan  and  Mr.  Philip  Heyman  denied 
his  request  and  ordered  the  indictment  of 
Jenrette  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington Grand  Jury. 

(See  Weir  memorandum  dated:  June  2, 
1980.) 

NATHAN  TESTIMONY— PAGES  634  THROUGH  638 

Plaza  and  U.S.  Attorney  Deltufo  com- 
plained bitterly  to  Mr.  Nathan  about  their 
limited  role  in  the  Abscam  Investigation 
during  meetings  in  July  and  August.  1979. 

Fa^ts 
Neither  Plaza  nor  Weir  had  ever  seen  Mr. 
Irving  Nathan  prior  to  January  22.  1980. 
Plaza  did  not  speak  in  Nathan's  presence 
until  May  1980.  Neither  Plaza  nor  Weir  ever 
complained  to  Mr.  Nathan  about  their  role 
in  Abscam.  Both  Plaza  and  Weir  requested 
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Mr.  Deltufo  to  relieve  them  of  their  Abscam 
assignment  because  of  their  concerns  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  investigation  was 
being  conducted. 

NATHAN  TESTIMONY— PAGE  638 

Plaza  and  Weir  were  removed  from  the 
Abscam  Investigation  of  Casino  Commis- 
sioner Kenneth  McDonald  and  State  Sena- 
tor Joseph  Maressa.  because  by  January 
1980,  it  became  apparent;  "That  very  little 
if  any  work  had  been  done  on  those  cases". 
Facts 

Plaza  and  Weir  repeatedly  requested  to  be 
taken  off  the  Abscam  investigation.  In  June 
1980  when  it  became  apparent  that  some 
Department  of  Justice  employees  were  en- 
gaged in  covering  up  what  had  really  taken 
place  during  Abscam  they  once  again  asked 
Mr.  Deltufo  to  relieve  them  of  their  Abscam 
assignment. 

<See  Plaza-Weir  memo  dated  June  19. 
1980) 

At  Mr.  Deltufo's  request,  Mr.  Eric  Holder 
and  Mr.  Reed  Weingarten  were  assigned  to 
complete  the  separate  investigations  involv- 
ing McDonald  and  Maressa.  During  the 
course  of  their  involvement  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  McDonald,  both  Weingarten  and 
Holder  advised  Plaza  and  Weir  that  they 
had  uncovered  evidence  that  Weinberg  had 
acted  improperly  during  the  course  of  the 
ABSCAM  investigation.  They  stated  that 
among  other  things  they  had  independently 
uncovered  evidence  that  Weinberg  had  at- 
tended previously  unknown  and  unrecorded 
meetings  with  ABSCAM  targets;  that  he 
had  received  gifts  from  ABSCAM  targets; 
that  he  had  received  rewards  for  recoveries 
of  "Forged"  Certificates  of  Deposits,  which 
in  fact  Weinberg  had  produced  himself;  and 
that  Weinberg  may  have  received  portions 
of  "Bribe"  payments.  Both  stated  that  they 
found  that  reports  of  many  events  incredi- 
ble. 

In  May  1981,  in  Washington.  D.C.,  Mr. 
Holder  advised  Plaza  that  he  and  Weingar- 
ten had  confirmed  our  findings  with  regard 
to  Weinberg's  behavior  during  ABSCAM 
and  that  both  he  and  Weingarten  would 
soon  be  off  the  ABSCAM  investigation. 

To  date,  no  legal  action  has  been  brought 
against  State  Senator  Joseph  Maressa. 

NATHAN  TESTIMONY— PAGES  638  AND  639 

Mr.  Nathan  directed  the  completion  of 
the  centralized  Grand  Jury  Investigation  by 
March  1980. 

Facta 

The  Nathan  Directive  dated  January  18, 
1980,  called  for  the  start  of  Grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings in  March  1980.  Plaza  and  Weir  ex- 
pressed their  concerns  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  a  centralized  Grand  Jury. 

(SEE  WEIR  MEMO'S  DATED  January 
22.  February  4,  11.  25.  and  April  10th). 

NATHAN  TESTIMONY— PAGES  649  AND  651 

Mr.  Nathan  did  not  know  why  WEIN- 
GARTEN and  HOLDER  had  gone  to  New 
Jersey  but  he  was  aware  that  upon  their  ar- 
rival they  had  further  difficulties. 

It  wasn't  important  whether  there  were 
any  ABSCAM  prosecutions. 
Facts 

Mr.  Nathan  was  made  aware  of  the  reason 
for  the  Weingarten  and  Holder  assignnient 
and  he  had  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Deltufo  on 
June  20,  1980. 

At  that  point  in  time  Mr.  Nathan  charac- 
terized the  Nf  w  Jersey  United  States  Attor- 
ney's office  as;  "The  Enemy". 

Mr.  Nathan  repeatedly  urged  that  both 
McDonald  and  Maressa  should  be  indicted 


because  there  was:  "Prima  Facie  Cases" 
against  them.  He  stated  that  if  these  indi- 
viduals or  any  others  had  any  defenses  it 
was  up  to  them  to  raise  them  at  trial. 

(See  Delt&fo  memorandums  dated  June 
23.  1980  and  July  14.  1980  and  Weir  memo 
dated  July  3,  1980.) 

NATHAN  TESTIMONY  — PACE  657 

Mr.  Nathan  fairly  described  in  his  Janu- 
ary 6.  1981  memorandum  the  December  17, 
1980  memorandum  written  by  Plaza  and 
Weir. 

Facts 

The  Nathan  memorandum  incorrectly  de- 
scribed the  December  17,  1980  Plaza-Weir 
memorandum.  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
two  memorandums,  see  the  January  28,  1981 
memorandum  written  by  U.S.  Attorney  Wil- 
liam Robertson. 

NATHAN  TESTIMONY— PACES  667  THROUGH  672 

The  Nathan  memorandum  of  January  6, 
1980  accurately  reflected  that  the  others" 
present  during  the  August  9,  1979  meeting 
at  Special  Agent  Lawrence  Schneider's 
house  disavowed  what  Plaza  and  Weir  had 
stated.  The  others  present  at  that  August 
9th  meeting  were  S|>ecial  Agent  Amoroso, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Scharf.  Special  Agents  Hou- 
lihan and  Schneider. 

Facts 

Special  Agents  Houlihan  and  Schneider 
have  both  testified  and  their  testimony  cor- 
roborates the  testimony  of  Plaza  and  Weir. 
Strike  force  Attorneys  Jacobs  and  Scharf 
were  not  present  during  the  August  9th 
meeting  at  Special  Agent  Schneider's  home. 

NATHAN  TESTIMONY— PAGE  674 

Mr.  Nathan  requested  the  P.B.I,  to  inves- 
tigate allegations  that  Weinberg  had  re- 
ceived gifts. 

facts 

Weir  and  Special  Agent  Houlihan  request- 
ed an  investigation  regarding  allegations 
that  Weinberg  had  received  gifts.  Nathan 
refused  Weir's  request  to  permit  Houlihan 
to  interview  Weinberg. 

(See  Weir  memorandum  dated  June  19. 
1980) 

NATHAN  TESTIMONY— PAGE  704 

Most  of  the  unrecorded  conversations  be- 
tween Weinberg  and  the  subjects  of  the 
ABSCAM  investigations  were  of-  the 
"Hello",  "How  are  you",  nature. 

Facts 

A  review  of  the  existing  tape  recordings 
reveals  substantial  portions  of  un-recorded 
conversations  as  well  as  references  to  count- 
less un-recorded  and  otherwise  und(x;ument- 
ed  meetings  between  Weinberg  and  the  vari- 
ous subjects. 

Plaza  and  Weir  were  advised  by  Weingar- 
ten and  Holder  that  telephone  toll  analysis 
revealed  that  there  were  more  than  eighty 
(80)  un-recorded  conversations  between 
Weinberg  and  Errchetti  alone.  For  a  further 
factual  recitation  of  some  of  these  undocu- 
mented and  untaped  meetings  and  conversa- 
tions: 

(See  Weir  and  Plaza  memo  dated  Febru- 
ary 27.  1981  and  Plaisted  memo  dated  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1981.) 

NATHAN  TESTIMONY— PAGES  77  J  THROUGH  775 

Plaza  and  Weir  wanted  to  bring  other 
ABSCAM  cases  in  New  Jersey  and  wrote 
memorandum  to  that  effect. 

Plaza  and  Weir  were  present  at  every 
single  meeting  at  which  indictments  were 
discussed  and  did  not  recommend  against 
any  indictment  including  that  of  Congress- 
man Jenrette. 
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Facts 

Two  preliminary  memorandums  were  writ- 
ten in  January  1980  with  regard  to  the  via- 
bility of  cases  against  Congressman  Thomp- 
son and  Commissioner  McDonald.  Both  of 
those  memorandums  advised  that  based  on 
the  then  available  evidence  that  Prima 
Facie  cases  existed  against  the  subjects  but 
both  memorandums  cautioned  that  prior  to 
seeking  indictments  further  investigation 
would  have  to  be  conducted  because  of  due 
process  concerns. 

Neither  Plaza  nor  Weir  recommended  the 
indictment  of  any  of  the  ABSCAM  targets. 
Plaza  did  not  attend  any  meeting  which  rec- 
ommended the  indictment  of  any  individual. 

TESTIMONY  OF  F.B.I.  SPECIAL  AGENT  JOHN  GOOD: 
GOOD'S  TESTIMONY— PAGE  859 

Special  Agent  Good  heard  from  Plaza  and 
Weir  that  Weinberp,  had  lost  sixteen  (16)  or 
nineteen  (19)  tapes. 

Facts 

Weir  and  Plaza  were  told  by  Special  Agent 
Martin  Houlihan  that  Special  Agent  Good 
had  told  him  that  Weinberg  had  approxi- 
mately seventeen  (17)  or  nineteen  (19)  tat>es 
stolen  from  his  luggage. 

(See  Weir-Plaza  memo  dated  April  25. 
1980.) 

GOOD'S  TESTIMONY— PACES  865  THROUGH  869 

Melvin  Weinberg  was  carefully  monitored 
during  the  investigation  and  the  F.B.I, 
maintained  a  careful  chain  of  custody  of  the 
tapes  produced  by  Melvin  Weinberg. 

Facts 

In  May  1980.  several  months  after  the 
ABSCAM  investigation  had  gone  public,  it 
was  still  not  known  which  conversations  and 
meetings  of  Weinberg  had  been  taped. 

(See  Weir-Plaza  memo,  dated  April  25. 
1980  and  Weir-Plaza  memo,  dated  May  22, 
1980.) 

Many  months  later  Messrs.  Weingarten 
and  Holder  were  still  uncovering  evidence  of 
untaped  and  undocumented  Weinberg  meet- 
ings and  conversations. 

(See  Weingarten-Holder  status  report 
with  covering  letter  dated  November  28, 
1980  and  McDowell  memo  dated  January  23, 
1981.) 

GOOD'S  TESTIMONY— PACE  934 

Special  Agent  Good  did  not  advise  AUSA's 
Kotelli  or  Weings«-ten  prior  to  the  Jenrette 
trial  that  Jenrette  was  in  serious  financial 
trouble  and  more  vulnerable  to  taking  a 
bribe.  j 

I      Fact 

In  the  aforementioned  Washington,  D.C. 
Memorandum  with  a  cover  letter  from  Mr. 
Ruff  dated  May  29.  1980,  the  author  stated 
that  Jenrette  was  targeted  for  a  receipt  of  a 
bribe  at  a  time  when  the  agents  knew  he 
was  in  dire  financial  trouble. 

GOOD'S  TESTIMOHY— PACES  937  THROUGH  938 

Special  Agent  Burch  had  never  advised 
Special  Agent  Good  that  he  had  conducted 
an  investigation  of  Jenrette  with  regard  to  a 
land-fraud  deal  In  South  Carolina. 

The  investigation  of  Jenrette  was  not 
done  as  a  favor  to  the  F.B.I,  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 


Fact 

On  December  4,  1980,  AUSA  Weir  was 
present  with  Special  Agent  John  Good 
when  Congressman  Jenrette  was  taped  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Special  Agent  Burch  dis- 
cussed the  investigation  of  Jenrette  with 
regard  to  the  land-fraud  deal  with  Special 
Agent  Good  in  AUSA  Weir's  presence.  Spe- 
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cial  Agent  Burch  told  Special  Agent  Good 
that  Good  was  able  to  accomplish  more  in  a 
half  hour's  time  than  the  F.B.I,  in  South 
Carolina  was  able  to  during  the  course  of 
their  two  year  investigation  of  Jenrette. 

Several  days  prior  to  the  December  4 
taping  of  John  Jenrette  Newark  Strike 
Force  Chief  Robert  Stewart  was  advised  by 
Gerald  McDowell  that  the  ABSCAM  investi- 
gation was  being  directed  to  South  Carolina 
as  a  favor  to  the  South  Carolina  F.B.I. 

In  the  aforementioned  Washington.  D.C. 
memorandum  regarding  John  Jenrette.  the 
author  expressed  his  concern  over  Wein- 
berg's statement  to  him  that  he  (Weinberg) 
was  instructed  to  "get "  Jenrette  by  an  F.B.I, 
agent  from  South  Carolina. 

GOOD'S  TESTIMONY 

Plaza  and  Weir  were  not  to  be  involved  in 
the  investigation  on  February  2.  1980.  After 
January  30.  1980  neither  Plaza  nor  Weir 
ever  returned  to  the  Brooklyn  Strike  Force 
offices. 


Fact 

Plaza  and  Weir  instructed  several  agents 
of  the  F.B.I,  from  the  Newark  Field  Office 
with  regard  to  their  scheduled  interviews  of 
the  ABSCAM  subjects  on  February  2.  1980. 
On  February  2.  1980  both  Plaza  and  Weir 
pursuant  to  instructions  were  to  l)e  avail- 
able for  witness  de-brleflng.  On  that  date 
Plaza  and  Weir  had  several  telephonic  con- 
versations with  Special  Agents  in  the  field 
as  with  personnel  located  in  the  Brooklyn 
Strike  Force  Office.  On  February  3.  1980, 
Mr.  Weir  along  with  AUSA  Kotelli  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  U.S.  Attorneys  Office, 
attended  a  meeting  at  the  Brooklyn  Strike 
Force  Office.  Mr.  Weir  went  to  Mr.  Puccio's 
office  on  a  weekly  basis  thereafter.  He  also 
appeared  before  a  centralized  Grand  Jury  in 
March  1980. 

(See  Weir  memos  dated  January.  Febru- 
ary, March  1980.) 

WEINBERG'S  TESTIMONY 

The  limited  purpose  of  this  outline  does 
not  permit  me  to  list  all  of  Mr.  Weinberg's 
false  statements.  For  an  appreciation  of  his 
inaccurate  statements  juid  the  falsity  with 
which  he  reported  events  during  the  under- 
cover phase  of  ABSCAM  I  respectfully  refer 
the  Court  to  Weinberg's  recounting  of 
events  as  described  by  him  in  his  book;  "The 
Sting  Man". 

Although  there  are  many  examples  which 
could  have  been  selected  I  have  chosen  only 
two  which  are  easily  documented  as  false. 

THE  STING  MAN— PACE  254 

Weinberg  reported.  Plaza  confronted 
Weinberg,  Puccio  and  Special  Agent  Good 
at  the  Brooklyn  Strike  Force  offices  on  the 
evening  of  February  2,  1981,  the  day  when 
ABSCAM  went  public. 

Fact 

Plaza  was  not  at  the  Brooklyn  Strike 
Force  on  February  2.  1980  nor  has  he  ever 
been  at  Mr.  Puccio's  office  during  the 
evening.  The  rest  of  Weinberg's  account  of 
that  day  including  all  of  the  quotes  is  total 
fiction. 

THE  STING  MAN— PAGE  358 

Weinberg  reported  the  June  18th  Wash- 
ington Meeting  at  which  Weinberg.  Special 
Agents  Amoroso  and  Good,  AUSA's  Adel- 
man  and  Spivack  were  present  along  with 
Weir  and  Plaza.  According  to  Weinberg  the 
agents  questioned  Plaza  and  Weir  as  to  why 
they  had  not  convened  a  Grand  Jury  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Weinberg  further 
stated  that  after  a  heated  session  he  and 
the  agents  walked  out  after  which  Plaza  and 


Weir    called    Assistant    Attorney    General 
Heyman. 

Facts 
During  the  course  of  this  meeting  there 
was  never  any  mention  of  a  Grand  Jury. 
Plaza  and  Weir  left  after  it  became  clear  the 
agents  would  not  permit  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Adelman  to  question  Wein- 
berg. Plaza  and  Weir  did  not  call  Mr. 
Heyman.  Neither  one  has  ever  called  Mr. 
Heyman.  For  an  accurate  description  of  the 
events  of  that  day.  see  the  Plaza  and  Weir 
memorandum  dated  May  19,  1980.  This 
memorandum  was  read  in  its  entirety  to  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorneys  Adelman 
and  Spivack  who  acknowledged  that  it  com- 
pletely and  accurately  recounted  the  events 
which  took  place  at  that  time. 

Memorandum 

December  17,  1980. 
To:  Hon.  William  W.  Robertson.  U.S.  Attor- 
ney. Newark,  N.J.;  Hon.  Philip  B.  Hey- 
mann.     Assistant     Attorney     General. 
Criminal  Division.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice.    Washington.     D.C.     20530;     Hon. 
Charles  F.  C.  Ruff,  U.S.  Attorney.  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia.    Washington.    DC. 
20001 
From:  Edward  J.  Plaza.  First  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney,  Newark,  N.J.;  Robert  A.  Weir. 
Jr.,    Assistant   U.S.   Attorney,   Newark. 
N.J. 
Re  ABSCAM. 

We  were  assigned  to  the  ABSCAM  investi- 
gation from  April  1979  until  June  1980. 
During  that  time,  we  reviewed  numerous 
tape-recordings  and  transcripts,  and  we  par- 
ticipated in  the  debriefing  of  the  govern- 
ment undercover  operatives. 

Recently,  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  New  Jersey  assigned  us  to 
review  transcripts  '  of  hearings  in  ABSCAM 
cases  conducted  before  Judge  George  C. 
Pratt  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  and  Judge 
John  P.  Fullam  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Our  assignment  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  the  United  States  Attorney 
with  regard  to  the  Abscam  investigation 
pending  before  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

As  a  result,  we  have  become  familiar  with 
the  issues  which  have  arisen  and  the  de- 
fenses asserted  in  those  proceedings.  We  are 
aware  of  certain  conversations  which  oc- 
curred during  the  undercover  phase  of 
Abscam,  and  which  we  believe  are  relevant 
to  the  issues  presently  under  consideration 
by  the  courts.  We  are  not  certain  whether 
all  this  evidence  has  been  made  available  Xo 
the  defendants  or  to  the  courts,  but  we  feel 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  alert  you  to  Its  ex- 
istence and  to  urge  that  it  be  furnished  to 
all  those  judges  who  have  presided  over 
ABSCAM  prosecutions.  The  exculpatory 
evidence  to  which  we  refer  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

EVIDENCE 

1.  Audio  Tape  Recording,  March  1.  1979; 
Welnberg-Ellls. 

2.  Audio  Tape  Recording,  March  1,  1979: 
Weinberg-Hyman. 

3.  Audio  and  Visual  Tape  Recording  and 
Transcript,  March  5,  1979;  Welnberg-Ellls- 

•McCloud". 


'  We  have  reviewed  the  following  transcripts; 
Transcript  of  Hearings.  July  8  and  9,  1980.  and  Sep- 
tember 25  and  26.  1980.  United  States  v.  triden.  et 
al..  Cr.  Nos.  8-168.  1/2/3/4  (E.D.Pa.). 

Trial  transcripts.  August  18.  19.  20,  21.  1980. 
United  States  v.  Mvers.  Cr.  No.  80-00249  (E.D.N.Y.) 


4.  Audio  Tape  Recording  and  Transcript, 
March  5,  1979;  "McCloud  "-Errichetti/ 
McDonald. 

5.  Audio  Tape  Recording  and  Transcript, 
March  8.  1979:  Weinberg-Errichetti- 
•DeVito". 

6.  FBI  FD  302,  Investigation  on  March  2. 
1979,  and  dictated  on  March  9.  1979.  relat- 
ing to  No.  5:  Weinberg-Errichetti  "DeVito". 

7.  Audio  Tape  Recording  and  Transcript. 
September  14.  1979;  Weinberg-Errichetti- 
"Anlse". 

8.  FBI  FD  302,  Investigation  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1979.  and  dictated  on  September  20. 
1979,  relating  to  No.  7;  Weinberg-Errlchetti- 
"DeVito". 

The  conduct  exhibited  by  Weinberg  in  the 
above-listed  materials  should  be  considered 
in  light  of  the  various  defenses  asserted 
in  ABSCAM  including  government  over- 
involvement  and  the  creation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  criminality. 

During  our  review  of  the  hearings  before 
Judges  Pratt  and  Fullam.  we  also  noticed 
that  some  government  witnesses  gave  testi- 
mony which  conflicts  with  previous  state- 
ments made  to  us  or  with  other  evidence  in 
our  possession.  This  testimony  relates  to 
three  matters:  (1)  certain  prosecutorial  in- 
structions given  by  the  undercover  opera- 
tives; (2)  the  monetary  compensation  paid 
by  the  government  to  its  informant.  Melvin 
Weinberg;  and  (3)  gifts  received  by  Wein- 
berg from  ABSCAM  defendants  and  targets. 
We  discuss  each  of  these  matters  briefly 
below. 

Instructions  to  Weinberg  and  the  Agents 
With  Regard  to  Recordation  or  Conver- 
sations 

On  June  28.  1980,  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams  met  with  the  fictitious  Sheik  and 
had  a  conversation  with  him.  This  conversa- 
tion was  recorded,  and  the  government  con- 
tends that  this  conversation  incriminated 
Williams.  Prior  to  meeting  with  the  Sheik, 
the  Senator  met  with  the  government's  in- 
formant, Melvin  Weinberg,  and  the  Mayor 
of  Camden.  New  Jersey,  Angelo  Errichetti. 
This  conversation  was  also  recorded.  Wein- 
berg, with  the  cooperation  of  Errichetti. 
prepared  the  Senator  with  regard  to  what 
he  had  to  say  In  the  presence  of  the  Sheik. 
Weinberg  told  Williams  he  was  about  to  "go 
on  stage."  He  told  him  he  would  have  to 
"come  on  strong  "  in  front  of  the  Sheik  even 
though  it  was  "all  talk",  "all  [e.d.]." 

Some  of  the  defendants  in  the  other 
ABSCAM  cases  have  alleged  that  Weinberg 
used  the  same  techniques  on  them.  Their 
defense  is  essentially  that  they  were  play- 
Eicting  in  front  of  the  FBI  caperas  and 
taping  equipment  and  that  they  were  told  in 
preliminary  meetings  by  Weinberg  that  the 
Sheiks  representative  (first  played  by  Spe- 
cial Agent  McCarthy  and  later  played  by 
Special  Agent  Amoroso)  could  be  fooled  into 
parting  with  huge  sums  of  money  if  they 
would  only  make  certain  statements  in  front 
of  the  representative.  ABSCAM  defendants 
have  stated  that  Weinberg  gave  them  in- 
structions similar  to  those  given  Williams 
but  that  in  their  cases  the  meetings  in 
which  the  instructions  were  given  were  un- 
recorded. They  argue  that  the  taping  of  the 
instructions  given  to  Williams  was  inadvert- 
ent. 

A.  77ie  testimony 
Judge  John  P.  Fullam  conducted  discov- 
ery and  due  process  hearings  on  July  8  and 
9  and  September  24.  25  and  26.  1980.  During 
the  course  of  those  hearings,  testimony  was 
given  by  Melvin  Weinberg,  Special  Agent 
Anthony  Amoroso,  and  the  super\'ising  case 
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agent.  John  Goode.  Weinberg  testified  that 
he  received  no  specific  instructions  prior  to 
the  preliminary  meeting  with  Senator  Wil- 
Uams  on  June  28.  1979.  (Tr.  9/25/80  at  2.6. 
United  States  v.  Criden,  Criminal  Nos.  80- 
186  1/2/3/4  (E.D.Pa.)).  With  regard  to 
whether  he  spoke  to  the  FBI  after  the  June 
28.  1979  meeting  with  Senator  Williams. 
Weinberg  testified  as  follows:  "Q.  Did  you 
ever  have  a  conversation  With  anybody  from 
the  FBI  concerning  that  meeting  with  Sena- 
tor WUliaRis  and  Mayor  Errichetti?  A.  To 
my  knowledge  no."  (Tr.  9/25  at  2.14,  United 
Stales  V.  Criden,  supra).  On  July  9,  1980.  at 
the  hearing  before  Judge  Fullam.  he  testi- 
fied as  follows:  "Q.  Did  anyone  at  any  time 
tell  you  to  tape  all  your  conversations  with 
the  target  of  the  investigation?  A.  Well.  no. 
no  one  actually  ever  told  me."  Id.  at  8.117. 

Special  Agent  John  Goode  said  that  to  his 
knowledge  no  one  gave  Weinberg  instruc- 
tions before  he  met  with  Senator  Williams 
on  June  28.  1979  (Tr.  9/25  at  2.68,  United 
States  v.  Criden,  supra).  Special  Agent 
Amoroso  testified  that  after  reviewing  the 
June  28  tape  in  which  Weinberg  first  spoke 
to  Senator  Williams,  he  did  not  discuss  that 
conversation  with  Mel  Weinberg  and  that 
he  did  not  tell  Weinberg  "you  shouldn't  do 
that  with  people."  (Tr.  9/26  at  3.50).  Judge 
Fullam  found  that  Weinberg  was  never  ad- 
monished as  to  how  to  conduct  himself  in 
his  conversation  with  targets  of  the  investi- 
gation and  wrote  "it  is  also  indisputed  that 
Mr.  Weinberg  was  never  cautioned  against 
employing  the  same  techniques  with  pro- 
spective targets."  United  States  v.  Jannotti, 
Criminal  No.  80-166,  Memorandum  and 
Order,  Nov.  20,  1980.  p.  33  n.  3  (E.  Dist.  Pa.). 
B.  Evidence  contrary  to  the  testimony 

As  part  of  our  assignment  to  this  investi- 
gation, we  visited  the  offices  of  the  Strike 
Force  of  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York 
In  late  July,  1979.  WhUe  in  the  office,  we 
happened  upon  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  first  June  28,  1979  meeting  with  the 
Senator.  On  August  9,  1979,  we  met  with 
Weinberg,  Amoroso.  Special  Agent  Ernie 
Haridopolous.  Special  Agent  Martin  Houli- 
han, Special  Agent  Bruce  Bradley  and  Spe- 
cial Agent  in  Charge  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Office  Laurence  Schneider  •  •  •  House  in  a 
suburb  of  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  Upon 
our  arrival  at  Schneider's  home  and  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  Weinberg,  Amoroso  and  Hari- 
dopolus,  we  outlined  for  Schneider  and  Hou- 
lihan our  concerns  about  the  conduct  of 
Weinberg  as  exhibited  in  the  June  28.  1979 
transcript  and  we  advised  them  that  said 
conduct  could  not  be  condoned  in  future 
contacts.  When  Weinberg  and  Amoroso  ar- 
rived. AUSA  Plaza  told  Weinberg  that  his 
conduct  on  June  28  was  wrong  and  that  it 
could  not  be  repeated.  Weinberg,  Amoroso 
and  Haridopolous  said  that  it  was  stupid  to 
tape  the  preliminary  conversation  and  that 
they  would  not  have  taped  it  but  for  the  in- 
sistence of  Strike  Force  Attorney  Laurence 
Sharf ,  who  had  not  only  Instructed  them  to 
record  the  conversation  but  had  told  them 
precisely  what  to  say."  Plaza  told  them  it 
was  essential  to  tape  every  conversation  but 
that  it  was  upardonable  for  Weinberg  to  put 
words  into  Williams'  mouth.  Weinberg 
stated  that  if  he  did  not  conduct  himself  in 
that  way  "we  would  have  no  cases."  Plaza 
responded  that  any  case  which  was  made  in 
this  fashion  was  worse  than  no  case  at  all. 


'Shortly  thereafter,  we  broucht  the  subject 
matter  of  our  converstatlon  that  day  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Thomas  Pucclo.  He  denied  that  Sharf  had 
given  any  such  Instructions  and  acknowledged  that 
the  charge  was  typical  of  Mel  Weinberg. 


Special  Agent  Schneider  told  Weinberg  that 
a  conviction  based  on  such  evidence  could 
be  dismissed,  and  Special  Agent  Houlihan 
pointed  out  that,  as  a  government  agent. 
Weinberg  would  have  to  act  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent fronf  that  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed. This  same  subject  matter  was  re- 
peated at  least  three  of  four  times  by  AUSA 
Plaza  during  this  meeting.  While  attempt- 
ing to  debrief  Weinberg  and  Amoroso  about 
the  prior  weeks  activities,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  they  could  not  recall  some  of  the 
meetings  which  nad  taken  place  several 
days  eatrlier.  It  also  became  clear  that  sever- 
al conversations  between  Weinberg  and 
other  subjects  of  the  investigation  were  nei- 
ther recorded  nor  documented  in  any  FD 
302  notes.  Plaza  pointed  out  their  inability 
to  recall  the  meetings  as  further  reason  that 
every  conversation  should  l)e  recorded  or. 
when  an  emergency  made  that  impossible, 
memorialized  as  soon  as  possible  in  an  FD 
302.  He  pointed  out  to  Amoroso  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  recreate  those  con- 
versations accurately  several  months  after 
the  fact.  These  instructions  were  repeated 
separately  to  Special  Agent  Amoroso  in  the 
presence  of  Special  Agent  Laurence  Schnei- 
der. Amoroso  said  that  he  would  attempt  to 
comply  even  though  the  press  of  the  many 
meetings  in  which  he  was  involved  would 
make  that  difficult. 

On  October  4.  1979,  during  a  meeting  with 
agents  at  the  FBI  office  in  Newark,  super- 
vising case  agent.  John  Goode.  accused 
Plaza  of  "jeopardizing"  the  investigation  be- 
cause of  what  he  had  said  to  Melvin  Wein- 
berg. In  the  face  of  this  and  other  similar 
accusations,  we  continued  to  instruct  Wein- 
berg as  to  the  way  he  should  conduct  him- 
self with  the  subjects  of  the  investigation 
whenever  the  opportunity  arose.  In  fact  as 
late  as  December.  1979.  Mr.  Weir  instructed 
Weinberg  and  the  agents  to  refrain  from 
conduct  similar  to  that  displayed  on  the 
Williams  tape. 

weikbehg's  receipt  of  cms 
A.  The  testimony 

The  question  of  Weinberg's  self-dealing 
during  the  undercover  phase  of  ABSCAM 
was  a  subject  discussed  at  length  in  the 
hearings  conducted  before  Judge  Fullam. 
Weinberg  and  the  agents  testified  that 
Weinberg  had  received  no  gifts  of  substance 
except  for  three  gold  watches,  the  receipt  of 
which  he  had  immediately  reported  to  the 
agents.  (Tr.  9/25/80  at  2.31  and  Tr.  7/9/80 
at  3.120  United  States  v.  Criden,  Criminal 
Nos.  80-166  1/2/3/4  (E.D.Pa.)). 

Weinberg  was  also  questioned  in  the  hear- 
ing before  Judge  Pratt  about  the  receipt  of 
specific  gifts,  and  as  part  of  his  response 
Weinberg  denied  receiving  a  microwave 
oven.  (Tr.  8/20/80  at  2252,  United  States  v. 
Myers.  Criminal  No.  80-00249  (E.D.N. Y.)). 
B.  Emdence  contrary  to  the  testimony 

Allegations  that  Weinberg  had  received 
gifts  were  first  brought  to  our  attention  by 
an  agent  shortly  after  he  had  conducted  an 
interview  of  ABSCAM  defendant  George 
Katz  on  February  2.  1980.  Katz  stated  that 
he  gave  Weinberg  three  gold  watches  as  a 
gift  for  the  Sheik. 

The  subjeet  of  gifts  arose  during  an  inter- 
view of  Joseph  DlLorenzo,  Errichetti 's 
nephew  and  chauffeur,  on  June  10,  1980. 
Among  other  things  he  told  us  that  he  pur- 
chased and  delivered  to  Melvin  Weinberg 
the  following  gifts:  a  video  cassette  recorder 
valued  at  $900.  a  stereo  valued  at  $1,200.  a 
microwave  oven,  and  three  color  television 
sets.  He  was  told  by  Angelo  Errichetti  that 
all  these  gifts  were  to  go  to  the  Sheik. 


During  the  course  of  our  interview,  DiLor- 
enzo  also  told  ut  that  he  accompanied  Erri- 
chetti when  he  delivered  an  attache  case  to 
Melvin  Weinberg  at  a  rest  area  on  the  Long 
Island  Expressway  on  April  1.  1979.  a  day 
after  the  $100,000  payment  to  Errichetti/ 
McDonald.  Coincidentally.  Weinberg  admit- 
ted at  the  Fullam  hearings  that  he  received 
the  three  gold  watches  from  Katz  at  a  rest 
area  on  the  Long  Island  Expressway  after 
he  had  been  called  by  George  Katz.  (Tr.  9/ 
25  at  2.35,  United  States  v.  CriderK  supra). 
The  conversation  with  Katz  was  unrecord- 
ed. 

After  the  DlLorenzo  interview,  we  direct- 
ed Special  Agent  Houlihan  to  investigate 
the  allegations  of  gifts.  Houlihan's  investi- 
gation corroborated  the  purchase  by  DlLor- 
enzo of  the  appliances  at  the  locations  and 
dates  identified  by  DlLorenzo. 

In  addition.  Special  Agent  Houlihan  inter- 
viewed Camden  City  Attorney  Martin  P. 
McKeman.  and  McKeman  said  that  he  re- 
called writing  a  letter  for  Angelo  Errichetti 
to  include  with  the  gifts  for  the  Sheik. 

On  June  12.  1980.  AUSA  Weir  attended  a 
meeting  at  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington,  D.C.  During  the  course  of  this 
meeting  Weir  advised  those  present  of  the 
DlLorenzo  interview.  In  response  to  Weir's 
recounting  of  DiLorenzo's  statement  on 
gifts,  Brooklyn  Strike  Force  Chief  Thomas 
Pucclo  stated  that  he  was  aware  of  Wein- 
berg's receipt  of  a  microwave  oven  and 
would  take  steps  to  remove  it  from  Wein- 
berg's house.  Puccio  further  stated  he 
doubted  the  veracity  of  DiLorenzo's  other 
statements.  During  a  subsequent  meeting. 
Weir  was  told  by  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Irvin  Nathan  that  Weinberg  had 
produced  a  receipt  which  evidenced  Wein- 
berg's purchase  of  the  microwave  oven. 

Finally,  Anthony  Torcascio,  the  proposed 
casino  manager  for  the  Penthouse  Hotel 
and  Casino  in  Atlantic  City,  was  interviewed 
on  May  20,  1980,  by  Special  Agents  of  the 
FBI.  He  admitted  meeting  with  Mel  Wein- 
berg for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  financing 
for  the  construction  of  the  Penthouse 
Casino.  He  also  told  the  FBI  agents  that 
Weinberg  asked  him  for  remote  controlled 
television  sets  and  gold  watches  as  presents 
for  the  Sheik  which  he  refused  to  provide. 
Torcascio  has  agreed  to  take  a  polygraph 
examination  with  regard  to  these  allega- 
tions. 

WEINBERG'S  COMPENSATION  DURING  ABSCAM 

A.  The  testimony 

On  July  9,  1980.  the  government  submit- 
ted to  Judge  Fullam  a  schedule  of  payments 
made  to  Weinberg  during  ABSCAM.  Wein- 
berg and  Special  Agent  John  Goode  also  tes- 
tified with  regard  to  these  payments.  Wein- 
berg testified  that  he  initially  received 
$1,000  a  month,  that  his  compensation  was 
raised  to  $3,000  a  month  in  February  or 
March,  1979.  and  that  in  March,  1980.  it  was 
retroactively  increased  to  $5,000  a  month  ef- 
fective November,  1979.  He  further  stated 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  $5,000  bonus 
which  he  received  for  work  he  had  done  in 
Florida,  he  received  no  other  rewards  or 
bonus  payments  from  the  FBI.  (Tr.  7/9/80 
at  3.88.  United  States  v.  Criden,  Cr.  Nos.  80- 
166  1/2/3/4  (E.D.Pa.)).  Special  Agent  Goode 
corroborated  Weinberg  on  this  point  Id.  at 
3.195. 

On  August  19,  1980.  during  the  course  of 
the  Myers  trial  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  the  government  submitted  to 
Judge  Pratt  a  revised  schedule  of  compensa- 
tion paid  to  Melvin  Weinberg.  That  revised 
schedule  reflected  that  Weinberg  had  actu- 
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ally  received  $133,150.50  rather  than  the 
$93,000  which  was  listed  in  the  schedule 
submitted  to  Judge  Fullam.  One  of  the  addi- 
tions on  this  new  schedule  of  payments  re- 
flected a  $15,000  payment  made  to  Wein- 
berg on  June  15.  1979.  When  questioned  by 
the  defense  with  regard  to 

the  *  •  •  concerning  that  payment.  Wein- 
berg responded.  "Well.  I'm  not  sure  what 
it's  for  unless  when  my  cover  was  blown." 
(Tr.  8/19/80  at  1815.  United  States  v.  Myers. 
Cr.  No.  80-00249  (E.D.N. Y.)). 

The  defense  continued  to  press  this  ques- 
tion and  later  Weinberg  responded.  'I  don't 
know  off  hand  what  exactly  it  was  connect- 
ed with."  (Tr.  8/19/80,  at  1818,  UniUd 
States  V.  Myers,  supra).  Judge  Pratt  inter- 
vened and  at  a  side-bar  advised  the  defense 
that  Weinberg's  137  file  (informant's  file) 
reflected  that  this  $15,000  payment  was  in 
connection  with  a  matter  in  which  he  was 
nearly  killed  and  in  which  he  recovered 
some  rather  substantial  property  for  the 
government. 

During  the  course  of  the  remainder  of 
Weinberg's  testimony  on  his  compensation 
during  ABSCAM  he  insisted  that  the  FBI 
did  not  pay  him  any  other  bonuses. 

C.  Evidence  contrary  to  the  testimony 

On  May  14,  1980,  we  attended  a  meeting 
in  the  office  of  Irvln  Nathan.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General.  The  purpose  of  that 
meeting  was  to  debrief  Weinberg  and  the 
undercover  agents.  One  of  the  subjects 
raised  during  the  course  of  that  meeting 
was  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
Weinberg  by  the  government.  John  Goode, 
who  was  the  supervising  case  agent,  advised 
us  that  initially  Weinberg  was  paid  $1,000  a 
month  by  the  FBI.  After  March  31,  1979. 
Weinberg's  salary  was  increased  to  $3,000  a 
month.  In  addition.  Goode  advised  us  that 
Weinberg  had  received  $15,000  for  his  work 
in  the  New  Jersey  Casino  Control  Commis- 
sioner Kenneth  McDonald/Errichetti  case. 
Goode  further  stated  that  Weinberg  was  to 
be  paid  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  ABSCAM 
contingent  upon  the  success  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

On  May  29,  1980,  in  a  conference  room  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington. 
AUSA  Weir  was  told  by  Irvln  Nathan  that 
Weinberg  was  to  receive  a  lump  sum  pay- 
ment from  the  Government  for  his  work  In 
Abscam  and  that  this  payment  was  based 
upon  the  number  and  status  of  the  Indicted 
officials  but  was  not  conditioned  upon  their 

convictions.  

Exhibit  2 

Affidavit  from  Marie  Weinberg.  Mel  Wein- 
berg's wife,  regarding  various  alleged  im- 
proper activities  by  FBI  Special  Agents,  her 
husband,  and  others  and  affidavit  of  Indy 
Badhwar,  a  journalist  associated  with  Jack 
Anderson,  about  Badhwar's  telephone  con- 
versations with  Mrs.  Weinberg  related  to 
ABSCAM  consistent  with  the  disclaimers  in 
her  affidavit  and  attached  transcript  of  sev- 
eral such  telephone  calls, 
tin  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Criminal  Division.  CR  80-340] 
United  States   or  America,   PLAiNnrF,   v. 

Richard  Kelly.  Eugene  Robert  Ciuzio. 

Am  Stanley  Weisz,  detendants 

County  of  Palm  Beach,  State  of  Florida. 
ss: 

AFFIDAVIT  or  MARIE  WEINBERG 

Cynthia  Marie  Weinberg,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says 

1.  I  am  married  to  Melvin  Weinberg.  I  am 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  I  will 
disclose  my  home  address  to  the  Court  in 


camera.  The  reason  for  my  refusal  to  place 
my  address  in  this  affidavit  is  my  fear  that  I 
shall  come  to  harm  if  my  home  address  Is 
known. 

2.  Prior  to  our  move  to  the  State  of  Flori- 
da where  I  presently  reside,  my  husband, 
my  son.  J.R..  and  I  lived  at  131  Split  Cedar 
Drive.  South  Hauppage.  Long  Island.  New 
York.  This  was  during  the  period  of  the 
ABSCAM  investigations. 

3.  After  my  husband  l>egan  to  work  with 
the  FBI  In  these  investigations  a  number  of 
FBI  agents  would  visit  my  home  from  time 
to  time.  They  Included  John  Goode.  Antho- 
ny Amoroso.  Jack  McCarthy.  Tom  McShane 
and  others.  They  sp>ent  time  In  my  home  so- 
cializing with  my  husband  and  myself  and 
they  knew  the  layout  of  our  house.  Some- 
time In  1978  or  1979  my  husband.  Mr.  Wein- 
berg, brought  home  three  Sony  Trinitron 
television  sets  with  17"  screens.  He  said  that 
they  were  a  gift  from  a  friend.  He  also 
brought  home  an  entire  stereo  system.  In- 
cluding two  speakers  and  a  wooden  case 
with  a  glass  magnetic  d(K)r  and  two  shelves 
and  tn  the  same  year  he  brought  home  a  Be- 
tamax  video  recorder.  He  also  brought  home 
a  microwave  oven. 

4.  My  husband  told  me  that  all  of  these 
were  "gifts"  from  a  "friend." 

5.  In  1980.  during  one  of  the  ABSCAM 
trials  my  husband  called  me.  very  excited 
and  asked  me  to  move  the  microwave  oven 
and  the  video  recorder  out  of  our  house  to  a 
place  where  no  one  would  know  their  where- 
abouts. He  cautioned  me  that  no  one  should 
see  me  moving  this  equipment.  My  son,  J.R. 
and  I  moved  the  microwave  oven  and  the 
video  recorder  to  a  condominium  apartment 
nearby  which  was  vacant  and  to  which  I 
had  the  keys.  Th<}se  two  Items  stayed  m 
that  condominum  for  several  weeks  imtil 
my  husband  called  and  told  me  to  bring 
them  back  to  my  apartment.  With  regard  to 
the  microwave  oven  my  husband,  in  my 
presence,  removed  the  serial  numbers  one 
night  and  he  did  this  with  a  screw  driver 
which  he  asked  me  to  get  for  him  and  I 
watched  him  remove  the  serial  plate  from 
the  microwave  oven. 

6.  Prior  to  the  foregoing  occurrences  and 
while  we  were  still  at  our  Long  Island  home 
the  following  agents  visited  our  home  and 
saw  the  microwave  oven;  the  audio  equip- 
ment complete  with  speakers;  the  Betamax 
video  recorder  and  the  three  Sony  TV's 
were  in  boxes  in  the  garage.  When  the  time 
came  for  us  to  move  to  Florida,  Special 
Agent  John  Goode  was  very  helpful;  he 
brought  packing  boxes  and  tape  for  us  to 
pack  these  items  for  shipment.  Mr.  Amoroso 
sealed  the  crates  after  the  items  were 
packed  and  he  did  a  good  deal  of  that  work 
until  he  received  -  telephone  call  from  his 
mother  that  day  that  his  father  had  passed 
away.  Thereafter  Mr.  Amoroso  left  the 
house. 

7.  At  about  the  same  time  my  husband  de- 
cided that  we  would  not  take  a  good  deal  of 
the  furniture  and  other  items  with  us  so  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Amoroso  two  bedroom  suites 
and  a  number  of  Mr.  Weinberg's  sport  jack- 
ets and  other  clothes;  he  gave  to  Mr.  Goode 
and  Special  Agent  Amoroso  the  living  and 
dining  room  suites  complete  with  crystal 
table  lamps.  He  gave  to  "Carol"  who  was 
working  as  a  secretary  In  the  ABSCAM 
office  a  car  load  of  books:  he  also  gave  to 
Mr.  Amoroso  five  cases  of  books. 

8.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jack  McCarthy.  Spe- 
cial Agent  of  the  FBI.  expressed  an  interest 
in  our  Thomas  organ  which  was  worth 
about  $4,000.  Mr.  Weinberg  gave  the  organ 
to  Mr.  McCarthy  and  I  have  no  knowledge 


as  to  whether  Mr.  McCarthy  paid  him  any- 
thing for  it.  In  addition,  Special  Agent  Tom 
McShane  wanted  my  Persian  lamb  coat  for 
his  mother  and  my  blue  fox  coat  for  his 
wife.  Mr.  Weinberg  gave  those  items  to  Mr. 
McShane  and  I  do  not  know  what,  if  any- 
thing. Mr.  McShane  paid  for  them.  The 
reason  I  gave  up  those  coats  is  that  Mr. 
Weinberg  told  me  I  certainly  would  not 
need  fur  coats  in  Florida.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  we  had  a  stereo  shelf  case  on  roll- 
ers which  was  to  be  used  for  the  placement 
of  the  stereo  equipment  I  have  described 
above.  Mr.  Weinberg  gave  that  to  John 
Goode. 

9.  Sometime  between  the  end  of  1978  and 
the  beginning  of  1978.  I  drove  my  husband. 
Mr.  Weinberg  to  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Angelo 
Errichetti.  the  Mayor  of  Camden  at  the  Hol- 
iday Inn  off  the  Long  Island  Expressway.  I 
drove  him  in  my  Mark  IV  Continental.  Mr. 
Weinberg  told  me  to  park  the  car  on  the 
side  of  the  road.  He  said  he  would  just  be  a 
short  time  and  he  had  to  pick  something  up 
from  Mr.  Errichetti.  He  returned  to  the  car 
sometime  thereafter  carrying  a  briefcase 
and  sat  down  with  me  patting  the  briefcase 
and  saying  "forty-five."  I  know  that  Mr. 
Amoroso,  who  was  supposed  to  be  watching 
my  husband  didn't  know  about  this  because 
my  husband  told  me  he  had  "ducked"  him.  I 
had  met.  in  the  company  of  my  husband 
and  my  son  J.R..  Mayor  Errichetti  before. 
My  son  was  there  on  one  such  occasion  but 
there  were  several  occasions  of  that  nature 
and  on  one  such  occasion,  I  was  introduced 
to  Mayor  Errichetti  as  Mr.  Weinberg's 
"sister-in-law." 

10.  On  another  occasion,  after  we  moved 
to  our  Florida  home,  there  were  forty-four 
odd  recorded  tapes  collected  on  my  kitchen 
counter  in  my  Florida  home.  One  day.  two 
FBI  agents,  one  named  Gunnar  Askeland 
and  another  came  to  collect  the  tap)es.  Since 
they  were  difficult  to  carry  I  gave  them  a 
plastic  lawn  bag  which  they  put  In  the 
trunk  of  a  car.  A  month  or  so  later  the 
agents  called  me  and  asked  for  the  tapes 
and  I  told  them  I  had  given  them  to  them.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  ever  found  the 
forty-four  tapes.  In  November  1981.  I 
learned  that  my  husband.  Mr.  Weinberg, 
had  purchased  another  condominium  In 
Martin  County.  Florida,  where  he  was  living 
with  Evelyn  Knight.  Thereafter  I  learned 
that  she  had  secured  a  court  order  to 
change  her  name  to  Evelyn  Dawn  Weinberg. 
Subsequently,  my  son  J.R.  visited  that  con- 
dominium and  told  me  that  my  husband 
had  bought  three  additional  Sqny  TV  sets, 
one  of  which  has  a  white  cabinet  and  the 
other  two  are  dark  cabinets.  I  understand 
that  my  husband  purchased  another  video 
recorder  for  Ms.  Knight's  establishment. 
The  source  of  mv  information  for  the  three 
Sony  television  sets  and  the  video  recorder 
in  that  condominium  Is  my  son  J.R.  who 
saw  them  and  described  them  to  me.  In  or 
about  November  of  1979.  after  I  found  out 
that  my  husband  was  living  with  Evelyn 
Knight  in  Martin  County.  I  called  Bob 
Greene  of  Newsday  whom  I  had  met  and 
who  wrote  the  t>ook  about  my  husband  enti- 
tled "The  Sting  Man. "  I  told  Mr.  Greene 
that  I  had  found  the  black  book  meaning 
the  1980  diary  of  my  husband.  Mr.  Greene 
told  me  that  that  book  was  very  dangerous 
and  that  "they  would  kill  for  that."  He  fur- 
ther asked  me  to  put  it  in  a  vault  and  I  told 
him  I  would  not.  Later  on.  because  of  fear.  I 
burned  the  diary.  Mr.  Greene,  however,  has 
in  his  possession,  according  to  his  statement 
to  me.  Mr.  Weinberg's  1978  and  1979  diaries. 
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11.  I  have  been  speaking  to  Mr.  Indy 
Badhwar  of  Jack  Anderson's  office  about 
these  matters  since  early  November  1981. 
Thereafter,  I  spoke  with  him  again  on  No- 
vember 7,  1981,  November  20,  1981.  and  on 
November  22.  1981.  I  personally  met  with 
Mr.  Badhwar  at  West  Palm  Beach,  the  Holi- 
day Inn.  It  was  on  that  date  that  I  con- 
firmed the  meetings  with  Errichetti.  above 
described,  the  receipt  of  the  microwave  oven 
by  my  husband  in  New  York  and  the  gifts  of 
furniture  to  the  FBI  agents.  On  the  front  of 
my  condominium  at  midnight  and  they  had 
remained  there  until  after  2:00  a.m.  My 
neighbor  went  out  and  asked  them  who 
they  were  and  what  they  were  doing  and 
they  responded  that  they  were  FBI  agents 
and  that  my  condominium  was  under  FBI 
surveillance. 

13.  On  the  early  morning  of  January  9,  at 
approximately  7:00  a.m.,  Mr.  Badhwar,  Mr. 
Bast  and  Gordon  Preedman,  a  producer  for 
ABC  Television,  came  to  my  home  and  took 
videotapes  of  me  pointing  out  the  micro- 
wave oven,  the  video  recorder,  the  three 
Sony  televslon  sets,  the  Harman  Kardan  re- 
ceiver and  the  other  equipment  above  de- 
scribed that  my  husband  said  were  "gifts" 
to  him  from  a  "friend."  After  Mr.  Badhwar 
and  Mr.  Preedman  left  my  condominium 
that  day  I  remained  with  Mr.  Bast  for  a 
short  time  when  two  FBI  agents  came  to 
the  door.  They  identified  themselves  as 
Joseph  Smith,  FBI  No.  8190  and  Ivan  Ford. 
FBI  No.  9537  and  stated  to  me  they  wanted 
to  discuss  allegations  of  FBI  misconduct  and 
for  me  to  show  them  any  documentary  evi- 
dence that  I  had.  They  were  told  that  if 
they  wanted  to  speak  to  me  they  would  first 
have  to  get  my  attorney's  consent  and  I 
gave  them  his  name  and  phone  number. 

14.  I  make  this  affidavit  because  I  feel  my 
husband  committed  perjury  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  FBI  which  Injured  a  number  of 
innocent  people  and  I  want  the  truth  to  be 
known.  I  will  be  glad  to  testify  under  oath 
in  any  court  as  to  the  truth  of  the  forego- 
ing. 

Cynthia  Marie  Weinberg. 
Subscribed  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of 
January.  1982. 

Jeanette  a.  Wrinn. 

Notary  Public. 
City  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
ss: 

AFTIDAVIT  OF  INDY  BADHWAR 

Indy  Badhwar.  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says: 

1.  I  am  a  Journalist  associated  with  syndi- 
cated columnist  Jack  Anderson.  My  office 
address  is  1401  16th  Street.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

2.  During  the  past  year  I  have  written  sev- 
eral columns  relating  to  ABSCAM  and  have 
engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  conduct 
by  the  Justice  Department  of  ABSCAM. 

3.  In  November  of  1981. 1  was  contacted  by 
Mar.e  Weinberg,  the  wife  of  Melvin  Wein- 
berg. Over  the  past  three  months  I  have 
had  several  phone  conversations  and  per- 
sonal interviews  with  Marie  Weinberg. 

4.  I  have  reviewed  the  affidavit  of  Marie 
Weinberg  dated  January  16.  1982.  The  in- 
formation contained  in  the  affidavit  is  con- 
sistent with  information  provided  to  me  by 
Marie  Weinberg  during  my  earlier  inter- 
views and  phone  conversations  with  her. 

5.  Several  of  my  telephonic  conversations 
with  Marie  Weinberg  were  recorded.  Tran- 
scripts of  these  conversations  have  been 
prepared  under  my  supervision  and  are  at- 
tached hereto.  I  have  reviewed  the  tran- 
scripts and  they  represent  true  and  accurate 
transcriptions  of  phone  conversations  held 
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between  myself  and  Marie  Weinberg.  I  have 
maintained  in  my  custody  the  original  tape 
recordings  of  these  telephonic  conversa- 
tions. 

6.  Attached  to  this  affidavit  are  photo- 
graphs of:  (a)  one  Sony  Betamax  Videocas- 
sette  Recorder.  Model  No.  SL-5600.  No. 
220882;  (b)  one  Harman  Kardan  NK  560 
stereo  receiver;  (c)  one  Optonica  dolby 
stereo  cassette  deck;  (d)  one  General  Elec- 
tric microwave  oven  including  portion  of 
rear  showing  former  location  of  serial 
number  plate:  (e)  three  Sony  Trinitron 
color  television  sets;  (f)  two  Genesis  loud- 
speakers. 

7.  The  above-listed  electronic  equipment 
was  observed  by  me  in  the  apartment  of 
Marie  Weinberg  on  January  8.  1982.  The  at- 
tached photographs  were  taken  in  my  pres- 
ence and  I  am  in  possession  of  the  original 
negatives  of  such  photographs. 

Indy  Badhwar. 
Subscribed  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of 
January.  1982. 

(Carol  N.  Wittionslie. 
Notary  Public. 

interview  with  marie  WEINBERG— tape  I 

Indy.  Hello. 

Maria.  Hello,  Indy? 

Indy.  Hi,  Maria  I've  been  calling  you  all 
morning— haB  your  phone  been  busy  or 
what? 

Maria.  No  I,  I.  was  in.  I  was  just  out  for 
about  an  hour. 

Indy.  Yeah,  what  happened  ? 

Maria.  Mmm.  nothing.  I  haven't  heard 
from  Mel.  I  spoke  to  him  the  other  night. 

Indy.  Uh.  huh. 

Maria.  I  spoke  to  Bob  Greene  first  of  all 
and  Bob  Greene  said.  uh.  I  asked  him  if  he'd 
ever  interviewed  Evelyn.  He  said  no.  and 
from  what  Mel  told  me.  was  that  Evelyn  was 
in  England  and  her  husband  wouldn't  con- 
sent to  a.  ah,  interview,  you  follow  me? 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Maria.  This  is  the  story  he  gave  me— I 
told  you  he's  been  lying  all  along. 

Indy.  Oh,  God. 

Maria.  So  when  he  walked  in,  you,  I  try  to 
say  to  him,  you  know,  look  I  know  about  it, 
I  saw  the  place.  He  says,  well  you  know  I'm 
the  biggest  liar  in  the  world,  uh,  I,  I,  mean  I 
looked  at  him  and  there  was  no  way  to 
argue.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  court,  the 
lawyer  asked  him  the  wrong  questions  and 
he  just— he  came  out  smelling  like  a  rose. 

Indy.  This  is  Just  terrible,  he'd  do  it  to  one 
of  his  own  though,  that,  that's 

Maria.  Well. 

Indy.  Wor»e 

Maria.  It's  not  a  matter  like— 19  years  and 
he's  livin  with  her  14  years  and  I  think  he  is 
married  to  her. 

Indy.  Well  thats  what  I  heard. 

Maria.  I  belive  it,  I  believe  it,  he's  got  a 
whole  life  up  there  in,  ah.  Stewart. 

Indy.  Has  he  just  walked  away  or  what? 

Maria.  I  dont— he  called,  ah,  I  had  spoke 
to  Bob  Greene,  anyway,  ah  I  mentioned  to 
Bob  just  off  hand— I  told  you  one  lie.  I'm 
sorry  I  did  lie  I  said  I  burned  the  book— I 
didn't— but  I  didn't  put  it  in  the  house  I  put 
it  somewhere  very  safe,  so  I  told  Bob— I 
wanted  to  see  what  he  would  say  if  he  knew 
anything.  He  said  that  he  had  the  books  to 
78  and.  ah.  to  79  but  he  doesn't  have  an  80— 
■  I  said  I  have  the  80.  Okay. 

Indy.  UH,  Uhm. 

Maria.  So  he  said,  well  a,  don't  do  any- 
thing rash,  don't  do  anything.  He  said,  you 
know  their  signing  for  a  picture. 

Indy.  Uhm,  uhm. 

Maria.  With  John  Belushi  supposed  to  be 
starring.  That's  why  Mel's  running  all  over 


like  mad— you  know  right  now  it's  an  ego 
trip  or  something. 
Indy.  Yeah. 

Maria.  With  hii.  a.  he  thinks  this  is  great. 
He  did  commit  perjury  on  the  stand. 
Indy.  Where? 

Maria.   Ohhhh,   I   know   of  three   things 
and  1  was  with— I  mean.  a.  I  was  there 
Indy.  What  was  that? 
Maria.  Well  ah,  (slight  laugh) 
Indy.  Tell  me. 
Maria.  Indy? 
Indy.  Uhn,  uhm. 

Maria.  I'm  just  gonna  hold  a  second  and 
Indy.  Sure 

Maria.  But  there  are  three  definite  things 
and  ah.  also  something  with  the  south  (in- 
audible) sewer  district?  Vincent  Cuiti  that 
was  in  the  papers.  Vince  got  convicted. 
Indy.  Uh.  huh. 
Maria.  'Vince  was  innocent. 
Indy.  Well  are  you  talking  about  perjury 
on  the  stand  in  New  York  in  the.  in  the 
present  trial  or  the  older  trial? 

Maria.   I'm   talkin   the   present   and   the 
older  one. 
Indy.  Yeah 

Maria.  With  Errichetti. 
Indy.  Uh  huh. 
Maria.  And  ah,  it's  a  shame. 
Indy.  Did  he  commit  perjury  in  the  Wil- 
liams trials  too? 

Maria.  Ah.  that,  you  see  I  couldn't,  you 
see  I  can't  say  because  I  didn't  know  that 
much  about  the  Williams  trial,  all  I  know  on 
Williams  is  that  ah.  he  talked  a  lot  with 
Feinberg.  I  mean  we  had  an  answering  serv- 
ice in  this  house  here. 
Indy.  Uh.  huh. 

Maria.  I  didn't  know  it  but  when  we 
moved  down  the  agents  didn't  have  an 
office,  so  they  called  Andy?  Communica- 
tions there  in  ah.  I  think  West  Palm  Beach, 
and  this  guy  came  up  here  and  I  said  whats 
that?  And  he  said  well,  and  I  says  look  I'm 
not  gonna  stay  in  all  day  and  I  don't  wanna 
get  involved  answering  phones— I  don't 
know  how  to  answer  with  people. 
Indy.  Uh.  huh. 

Maria.  And  he  said,  don't  worry,  you  pick 
this  up  and  you'll  be  able  to  hear  it  and  ah. 
what  you  do  is  when  the  tapes  are  fin- 
ished-just turn  it  off— play  it  back  and 
when  we  call  up  just  give  us  a  message- 
people  will  only  leave  a  message— so  it  was 
in  here,  ah,  oh,  it  hadda  be  a  good  six 
months— till  he  got  everything  set  up  down 
in  Del  Rey,  you  know  from  what  I  heard.  1 
was  just  getting  bits  and  drabs. 
Indy.  Uh,  huh. 

Maria.  And  then,  you  know  when  all  the 
stuff  happened,  you  know  I'd  read  about  it 
in  the  paper. 
Indy.  Oh  God. 

Maria.  See  nothing  was  in  the  paper  down 
here  really. 
Indy.  Yeah,  yeah  that's  true. 
Maria.  But  he  had  ah.  Bob  Greene  mail 
the  Newsday  up  here  to  us. 

Okay?  And  he  wanted  me  to  take  out  clip- 
pings—so that's  the  only  thing  I  knew  I  was 
reading  clippings. 
Indy.  Yeah. 

Maria.  And  then  I  came  across  one.  when 
I'd  ask  him  he'd  say— Ohh.  there  gonna  de- 
stroy me  on  the  stand— he  says  I'll  fix  em 
good— they  asked  him.  they  asked  him  the 
wrong  questions  that's  all.  Brown  was  a 
good  Attorney— but  when  he  said  to  Brown, 
er,  ah,  aren't  you  the  smartest  con  man  or 
somethin  like  that  Mels  answer  was  •■How- 
could  I  be  so  smart  if  I  got  caught"  natural- 
ly, you  know  he  had  an  audience. 
Indy.  Oh  God,  yeah. 
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Maria.  And  he  came  in  here  and  he  just- 
he  knew  he  got  caught  dead  to  rights  so 
rather  than  face  me  he  just  started  yellin. 
you  always  knew  I  was  the  biggest  liar— 
they  said  it  in  court  I'm  the  biggest  liar  of 
all.  .  .  er.  ah.  and  walk  out.  And  my  son  and 
I  he  just  left  us  sitting  here. 

Indy.  Has  he  left  New  York? 

Maria.  I  don't  know  he  musfve  left  he 
hasn't  ah,  I  spoke  to  him  the  other  night  he 
got(drunk)  he's  talkin  to  Bob  Greene  on  the 
phone. 

Indy.  Yeah 

Maria.  And  ah,  I  don't  know  how  much 
Bob  knows,  well  Bob.  listen  he's  getting  a 
cut  on  the  book.  so.  but  I  think  he  duped 
Bob  a  little  bit.  I  don't  think  Bob.  I  don't 
think  Bob  trusts  him. 

Indy.  Yeah,  you  see  I  don't  know  about 
this  movie  thing— it  might  just  be  another 
con  game 

Maria.  No,  no,  no.  Bob  told  me.  ah.  he 
said  that  there— gonna  be  signing  and  ah. 
you  know,  don't  do  anything  rash  and  then 
I  told  Mel,  I  said,  while  he  was  here.  I  said 
look,  I.  I.  you  know  it  doesn't  pay,  I  says 
just  give  me  a  divorce. 

Indy.  Uh,  huh. 

Maria.  So.  he  kept  insisting  on  a  three 
month  period.  I  said  for  what?  I  said  you 
know  the  more  I  find  out 

Indy.  The  worse  it  gets— the  more  intoler- 
able it  becomes. 

Maria.  I  read  the  book  you  know.  eh.  eh. 
at  the  ending  he  sails  off  on  this  boat  the 
UP  YOURS— well  he  was  tellin  me  that  this 
boat  belonged  to  a  friend  of  his— my  neigh- 
bor next  door  works  in  the  Marina,  he 
brought  the  boat  down  here.  He  brings  it  in 
our  neighborhood— and  then  he  sold  it.  She 
wanted  power  of  Attorney  from  him  and  he 
wouldn't  give  it,  so.  I.  I  said  look  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  you  know,  so  I  fig- 
ured it  was  a  legitimate  thing,  you  know, 
she  just  gave  me  the  ah.  a.  the  ah,  whole 
sales  thing  on  the  boat,  you  know  and 
Evelyn  Weinberg. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Maria.  You  didn't  get  anything  in  the 
mail  yet  did  ya? 

Indy.  No. 

Maria.  I  mailed  out.  ah,  a,  a  paper  to  ya, 
but  I  sent  it  to,  you  know  who  I  sent  it  to? 

Indy.  Uh. 

Maria.  I  didn't  know  your  address  and  ah. 
I  was  told  originally  United  Features  syndi- 
cate. 

Indy.  Oh  God,  oh  God  it'll  never  get  here. 

Maria.  200  Park— but  I  put  it  to  attention 
Jack  Anderson,  Columnist,  Washington  and 
your  name  under  it. 

Indy.  When  did  you  sent  it? 

Maria.  Ah,  last  week,  ah.  last  friday. 

Indy.  Yeah,  what,  what  was  it 

Maria.  Ah,  just  writing  on  what  the  whole 
thing  Is  goln  on  down  here 

Indy.  Yeah,  yeah,  God  last  week  the 
United  Features 

Maria.  United  Features  sent  it  200  Park 
Avenue 

Indy.  New  York 

Maria.  That's  the  address  I  had  yeah 

Indy.  Let  me  give  you  the  address  here 
Marie 

Maria.  I've  got  It— North  East  ah,  oh  I've 
got  It  written  down 

Indy.  No  it's  1401 

Maria.  Oh.  ah  let  me  write  it  down  again 
just  to  make  sure  1401 

Indy.  16th  Street  N.W.— it's  Washington 
D.C.  and  the  zip  is  20036 

Maria.  And  I'll  put  it  to  your  attention 

Indy.  Yeah,  just  care  of  Jack  Anderson— 
Indy  Badhwar 


Maria.  So  on  these  other  things  I  have 
Indy.  You  know  I'd  love  to  see  those 
Maria.  Whats  that? 

Indy.  The.  ah.  other  things  that  you  have 

Maria.  Well,  ah,  what  I  wrote  out  was  just 
strictly  the  thing  down  here  with  their  ad- 
dress and  everything  ah,  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
stuff  there  is  in  the  house.  I  went  upstairs- 
he  usually  keeps,  ah.  these,  ah.  attache 
cases  all  over  the  place,  and  tapes  and  stuff, 
okay— everything  is  gone.  He  may  have 
come  here  some  time.  not.  not  recently 
cause  he  supposed  to  be  up  in  New  York 
Strike  Force. 

Indy.  Uh.  huh 

Maria.  See  whenever  he  went  away,  he 
never  left  a  number  where  I  could  reach 
him 

Indy.  Yeah 

Maria.  Now  since  I  found  out  all  of  a 
sudden  he  called  up,  I'll  be  at  the  Marriott 
Hotel— that's  where  he  stays  at  LaGuardia 
airport 

Indy.  Yeah,  heah  that's  correct 

Maria.  Am  I  right? 

Indy.  Yeah 

Maria.  See  I  didn't  even  know 

Indy.  He  has  a  friend  Ralph  Sorda?  who 
meets  him  there  all  the  time 

Maria.  Alright— see  I  didn't  know  this  ah. 
now  ah,  I've  got,  what  I  know  about— re- 
member Errichetti— well  Errichetti  came 
out  and  said  that,  ah.  In  the  trial,  later  In 
his  trial,  I  don't  know  if  you  remembered 
cause  I  don't  know  what  it  was  really  about, 
something  about  $45,000  he  paid 

Indy.  Uh,  huh 

Maria.  I  think  it  was  45— somewhere  be- 
tween 40  and  50—1  think  the  figure  was  45. 
Alright— now— that  almost  destroyed  Mel— 
because  he  never  thought  he'd  come  out 
with  it.  It's  like  ah,  a,  bookie  goes  into  a 
gambling  den  and  sticks  them  up.  Who  are 
they  gonna  go  to  If  it's  an  Illegal  game. 

Indy.  That's  right 

Maria.  Okay 

Indy.  That's  right 

Maria.  Errichetti  probably  was  In  so  deep 
he  said  what  the  hell's  the  difference.  His 
nephew  made  charges.  DeLorenzo. 

Indy.  Uh.  huh 

Maria.  And  they  were  true 

Indy:  Are  they  the  one  about  the  watches 
and  everything  that  he  got— the  microwave 
oven  .  .  . 

Maria.  They  were  all  true-now  .  .  . 

Indy.  Did  he  bring  the  microwave  home? 

Maria.  That's  right  and  I  .  .  up  in  Long 
Island— now  I  didn't  know 

Indy.  Yeah 

Maria.  Indy— he  told  me  It  was  some  guy 
owed  him  a  favor  and  I  didn't  want  it  be- 
cause I'm  from  the  old  school  .  .1  cook  on 
the  stove  I  don't  want  this,  all  this 

Indy.  Uh.  huh 

Maria.  And  I  was.  I  was  really  ticked  over 
it.  he  says  I  don't  know  what's  wrong  with 
you  any  other  woman  would  take  the  damn 
thing— I  says  but  I  don't  want  it  I  don't 
have  use  for  it.  Now.  how  did  he  get  a  bill? 
He  bought  her  one.  It's  In  Stewart  In  their 
apartment  and  he  went  down  to  J.C.  Penney 
and  got  a  bill  and  presented  that  no  one 
pushed  it  and  questioned  It. 

Indy.  Ah  well  how  did  he  get  it— he  knew 
someone  in  J.C.  Penney  or  what? 

Maria.  He  bought  the  microwave  for  her 

Indy.  Oh  God.  yeah 

Maria.  He's  got  a  duplicate  of  our  place 
up  there 

Indy.  Yeah 

Maria.  Ah.  ah.  you  know  I  know  he  got 
the  bill?  Because  he  come  tear  assin  home 
here  and  I  hadda  drive  him  to  J.C.  Penney 
at  nine  in  the  morning 


Indy.  Yeah,  yeah  but  he  got.  but  he  got 
tiiat  from 

Maria.  He  got,  he  got  the  bill,  but  it's  not 
for  the.  the.  the.  ah.  GE  that  was  given  to 
him— it  was  for  I  don't  know  .  .  . 

Indy.  Oh  it  was  for  another  one 

Maria.  Yeah 

Indy.  What  did  he  do.  what  did  he  do  with 
the  GE  though? 

Maria.  I  got  it  sittin  right  here  on  my 
counter 

Indy.  Oh  boy 

Maria.  The  watches  were  given  back 

Indy.  Uh.  huh. 

Maria.  But  the  ag  .  .  . 

Indy.  After  it  was  found  out.  yeah  that's 
right 

Maria.  Well  the.  huh? 

Indy.  After  it  was  found  out  though  .  .  . 
you  know  .  .  .  and  the  thing  is  that.  ah.  that 
Goode  and  Amoroso  both  knew  about  the 
watches 

Maria.  Oh  sure  they  did 

Indy.  Aware  in  advance 

Maria.  Tony  was  wearln  this  big.  ah.  in 
fact  I  saw  him  they  came  home  and  they 
said.  ah.  well  which  one  do  you  want  .  .  . 
they  were  debating  over  whose  gonna  take 
which  and  ah.  there's  a  big  white  gold  one. 
very  intricate,  very  gaudy,  ah  God  it  was 
terrible  I  didn't  know  what  they  were  talkin 
about 

Indy.  Umm 

Maria.  And  ah,  that  was  that,  they  were 
given  back,  so  it's  you  know 

Indy.  Oh  God,  whatta,  whatta,  what  a 
thing  to  go  through. 

Maria.  Well  I'll  tell  ya  something  it's  a  .  .a 
revelation. 

Indy.  Hows  JR  reacting  to  this? 

Maria.  JR  has  been  very  quiet. 

Indy.  You  should  be  very  careful  with 
him.  you  should  insulate  him  from  this  as 
much  as  possible.  .  . 

Maria.  Indy.  .  .Indy.  .  I  wouldn't  throw 
anything,  .but  he.  he.  .but  he  knew  all  of 
this,  .but  ya  see  Mel  never  got  us  together. 
Mel  would  send  him  out  of  the  house  when 
he  came  home.  Hey  Mel  would  only  come 
in.  .  .  Lately  Mel's  only  been  coming 
home.  .  .once  a  month  .  .  .  once  every  two 
weeks,  .pop  In.  Then  he  said  to  me.  ah.  he 
came  in.  what  was  it?  a  little  over  a  week 
ago.  he  said  well  I  have  to  go  up  to.a.  New 
York.  I'm  flying  up  to  New  York.  I  have  to 
see  the  Strike  Force  and  then  I  have  to  go 
to  Washington,  .and  he  bought  a  car  .  .a.  .a 
cheap  one,  just  to  run  around,  a  dodge 
aries.  .so,  a,  wake  me  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  the  way,  do  my  nails  tonight, 
and  we  were,  we  were  picked.  I  mean  we 
were  so  angry  with  him.  JR  and  I  .  we  knew 
now  already  what  he  was  doing!  So  JR 
lookln  at  me  and  I  s.  .  he  started  taken  out 
JR  .  .tookin  JR  out  that  Sunday  afternoon 
to  the  Mall.  .  .He  wanted  to  buy  JR  a  tape 
.  .  see  he  thinks  he  can  buy  ya.  .so  JR  said 
no  he  didn't  want  it  ...  . 

Indy.  He's  —  He's  far  more  principled 
than  that. 

Maria.  Well  see  I  raised  JR  to  be  honest 
and  never  lie  because  a  liar  has  short  legs— 
you've  gotta  get  caught,  .so  ah.  JR  refused 
—  Mel  wouldn't  talk  to  him.  .he  was  furious 
with  him;  he  came  home  .  .  he  went  up  to 
our  bedroom  and  he  sat  in  the  bedroom, 
Mel.  I  was  here  with  JR,  so  I  figured,  before 
he  takes  it  out  on  the  kid  I'll  .go  in  and  do 
his  nails.  Now  in  court  they  were  all  talkin 
about  his  manicures  men. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Maria.  I  was  the  one  that  used  to  do  his 
nails. 

Indy.  Oh  boy. 
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Maria,  yeah  .  .  and  a.  tfs  ridiculous  .  .  you 
know  the  things  he  was  doing  he  was  actual- 
ly leading  another  life  and  coming  home 
and  Juat.  I  mean  Just,  bare  assed  lying  to  us. 
IifDY.  Completely  different  world. 
Maria.  Completely  .  .  and  I  mean  actually 
lying  and  he  was  telling  me  everything  he 
was  doing  but  saying  it  was  a  Sir  Gordon  or 
a  friend. 
iMOY.  Yeah. 

Maria.  Now.  ah.  she's  not  a.  ah.  a  citizen  I 
don't  think. 
INDY.  She's  British. 
Maria.  She's  British. 

IKDY.  She's  ah.  yeah  we  don't  know  if 
she's  become  a  U.S.  citizen  do  we? 

Maria.  I  don't  know,  she  hasn't  been  over 
here,  I  guess  I  don't  know,  but  she  had  the 
whole  family.  Thanksgiving,  up  at  her  place 
there  and  Mel  came  home  here  and  he 
said— well  I'll  see  ya  and  took  off  and  spent 
Thanksgiving  up  there. 
iNDY.  That  was  last  year. 
Maria.  Yeah. 

iNDY.  You  didn't  know  about  this? 
Maria.  No! 

Only  found  out  when  I  found  the  book.  I 
didn't  know  any  of  this.  All  I  knew  U  when 
he  left  he  was  tellln  me  he  was  goln  to  listen 
to  tapes.  Meanwhile  when  ABSCAM  came  I 
was  worried  sick.  When  he  first  got  arrested 
he  came  home  to  me— he  needed  ten 
thous.  .Vince  (Jlmml?)  was  his  lawyer  yet. 
his  best,  and  Vince  was  a  nice  guy. 
iNDY.  Yeah. 

Maria.  Not  too  bright  but  a  nice  guy— and 
ah,  Vince  called  me  and  I  mean  I  was  sick 
over  it  and  Vince  says,  well  I  need  ten  thou- 
sand ball— so  I  gave  him  the  deed  to  my 
house  and  I  gave  him  my  engagement  ring. 
iNDY.  Oh  God,  yeah. 
Maria.  Alright. 

iNDY.  And  this  is  what  he  Is  done  to  you? 

Maria.    That's    right,    right    down    the 

line.  .1  mean  I'm  just.  I'm  just  shocked  that 

he  did  it  because  I  mean,  you  know.  I  mean. 

I  didn't  have  a  family. 

iNDY.  Well  then  you  were  Just  a  plaything 
for  him. 

Maria.  He  was  my,  you  know,  my  whole 
world. 

iNDY.  1  know  you  said  you  always  consid- 
ered him  your  best  friend,  always. 

Maria.  Well,  you  know,  I  was  bom  with  no 
family,  abandoned,  I  mean,  I  mean,  ah, 
when  I  met  him  he  was  always  very  good- 
he  always,  .he  couldn't  do  enough  for  me.  A 
new  car  and  this  and  that,  .when  I  didn't 
want.  .In  fact  even  when  I  found  out  about 
it  he  came  in  here  sheepishly,  .took  us  out 
to  lunch.  .1  didn't  want  to  go  but  I  have  to 
worry  about  JR  too. 
IWBY.  That's  right. 

Maria.  It's  still  his  son.  .so  we  went  out 
for  limch  and  while  we  are  slttin  there  he 
said  do  ya  know  I  think  I'll  buy  you  a  new 
car.  I  mean  I  just  looked  at  him.  Doesn't  he 
have  any  morals  ...  no  anything  ...  I 
mean  I  don't  want  a  new  ca  .  .  .  I  don't  want 
anything.  I  don't  need  a  new  ca .  .  .  I.  .  .  . 

iNDY.  Is  this  just  to  make  up  for  having 
been  away  a  long  time  and  not  letting  you 
.  .  .  and  that  what  he  was  trying  to  do  .  .  . 
Maria.  He  ...  he  was  still  tryin  to  con  me 
that  there's  nothin  with  this  Evelyn.  Mean- 
while he's  got  ...  a,  it's  in  their  name.  Ev- 
erythings  in  their  name.  He  gets  all  hii:  mail 
up  there.  The  banking  is  done  up  there.  And 
he  just  comes  home  here  .  .  .  and  then  he 
turned  around  to  me  and  he  said,  you  know 
I'll  always  take  care  of  you  and  JR.  after  all 
what  are  you  worrying  about  you'll  have 
grandchildren.  I  mean  but  what  about  my 
life. 


iNDY.  Yeah  that's  right. 

Maria.  I  mean,  but  just,  just  cold  and  cal- 
culating and  walked  out. 

iNDY.  But.  but  where  is  she  living  now? 

Maria.  Oh'  I  got  the  home  address,  you 
gotta  be  kidding.  I  was  amazed  and  you 
know  how  I  found  it  Indy? 

iNDY.  No. 

Maria.  Ah.  that's  in  all  in  that  thing. 

iNDY.  Oh  I  wish  I.  I  wish  I  had  gotten 
those  papers  but  you  know  I  .  .  . 

Maria.  Is  there  anyway  you  can  check  on 
it? 

iNDY.  Well  I'd  better  call  the  syndicate 
and  tell  them  that  it's  some  important 
papers  .  .  . 

Maria.  Its  in  a  brown  manilla.  large  ma- 
nllla  envelope,  and  it's  made  out  to  United 
Features  Syndicate,  200  Park  Avenue  and 
I'm  pretty  sure  I  had  the  right  address  ahd  I 
put  on  the  bottom;  Attention  Jack  Ander- 
son, Columnist  and  your  name  below  it. 

Indy.  It  should  reach  me  but  it  might  take 
two  or  three  days  to  get  to  New  York  and 
then  maybe  a  couple  of  days  from  there. 

Maria.  Well.  ah.  Ill  tell  you  Indy,  I  don't 
wanna  hold  you  on  the  line  of  course.  . . 

Indy.  No,  no,  not  at  all  ...  I  .  .  .you  know 
because  this,  this  game  is  a  .  .  . 

Maria.  Hold  on  one  second  Indy.  .  .  just  a 
second. 

Indy.  Sure,  sure,  sure. 

SIDE  II  TAPE  I 

Maria.  And  that's  when  it  all  happened.  .  . 
it  was  about.  .  .  went  to  jail.  .  .was  about  two 
years  old.  .  .he'd  always  go  to  bayside  and 
this  and  that.  . . 

Indy.  (Inaudible)  go  to  jail  when  he  was 
like  5  days  old 

Maria.  He  was  5  days  old.  .  .yeah  but  he 
was  two  years  old  at  this  time.  I'd  already 
had  him  two  years.  .  .you  follow  me.  .  .  and 
a,  I  started  getting  an  inkling  .  .  .you  know 
you  can  sort  of  sense  when  somethings  not. 
you  know.  .  .just  so-so.  .  .and  a,  didn't  say 
anything.  .  .and  then  I  noticed  he  started 
staying  away  awhile,  and  then,  I  found 
something  with  the  name  Evelyn  Weinberg 
at  the  time  and  I  tried  to  check  it  at  an 
apartment  house  in  Bayside  but  they 
wouldn't  get.  .  .they  had  security  there  and 
then  I  just  forgot  about  it.  .  .really.  .  .just 
forgot  it.  anyway  when  all  the  ABSCAM 
and  all  that  stuff  came  up,  you  know  with 
Mel  bein  arrested  I  saw  her  name  in  the 
paper  and  I  asked  him  and  he  says  no.  It's 
just,  a,  she's  an  actress  and  we  only  used 
her. 

Indy.  Uh.  huh 

Maria.  But  I  saw  the  agent  Jack  McCar- 
thy who  came  to  the  house. 

Indy.  Uh,  huh. 

Maria.  And  Jack  wanted  me  to  pick  out 
pictures  of  Mel  in  the  pictures  .  .  .  and  I  saw 
this  woman  sitting  there  and  I  asked  him 
and  he  wouldn't  answer  me. 

Indy.  Why  did  he  want  for  you  to  pick  out 
a  picture  of  Mel? 

Maria.  Ah,  Well,  when  they  first  came  to 
the  house  evidently  Mel  had  just  been 
picked  up.  I  didn't  know  about  it  and  I  get  a 
knock  on  the  door  and  ah.  Jack  was  at  the 
door  and  ah,  I  invited  him  in. 

Indy.  Oh  that's  the  first  time  you  ever 
met  McCarthy? 

Maria.  That's  right,  I  invited  him  in  and 
he  said  I'm  from  the  FBI  and  I  said,  well, 
can  I  help  ya?  And  he  said  ah,  yes.  he  said 
ah,  sorry  but  he  say—  ah,  would  you  pick 
out  some  pictures  for  me  ...  so  I  brought 
him  into  the  living  room  .  .  .  ah.  ah.  into 
the  kitchen  and  I  said  you  know.  Do  you 
want  something  to  drink  and  that  and  ah, 
he  had  a  picture  of  Morris  Schenker  and  a 


few   other   people   in   Vegas   and   Evelyn's 
sittin  in  the  middle  in  a  white  gown  and  her 
mother  is  next  to  her  .  .  .  okay? 
Indy:  Umm. 

Maria:  So  he  wanted  me  to  pick  out  Mel.  I 
said  well  that's  Mel  there  and  he  said  thank 
you  and  I  said.  well,  whose  the  woman  sit- 
ting here  and  he  wouldn't  answer  me  .  .  . 
and  they  left.  Then's  when  I  get  a  call  from 
the  Attorney,  ah*,  he  needs  bail .  .  . 
Indy.  That's  Cuiti. 
Maria.  That's  Vince  Cuiti. 
Indy.  Yeah. 

Maria.  And  then  I  met  them  down  at  Or- 
lando's that  night  .  .  see  I  used  to  go  to  Or- 
lando's and  we'd  go  out  to  dinner  .  .  .  take 
JR  with  us  .  .  .  you  know  I'd  go  early  and 
then  come  home  cause  I  never  left  JR  with 
a  sitter  .  .  .  and  ah,  like  I  saw  Bowie  Walsh 
...  I  know  all  of  them,  but  you  know.  like. 
I'm  the  wife  I  just  sat  there  and  never  said 
anything  .  .  . 
Indy.  Whose  Walt? 

Maria.  Bo  Walsh  that's  the  sewer  district, 
that's  that  big  thing  up  in  New  York. 
Indy.  Oh  yeah.  okay. 
Maria.  The  .  .  . 

Indy.  Oh  yeah,  yeah,  I  know  what  you 
mean  the,  a,  the,  the  case  the  big  thing  up 
in  New  York,  yeah  sure. 

Maria.  I  know  the  lawyer  that  was  with 
Vince  supposedly  up  at  Cherry  Hill,  I  mean 
I  heard  all  this  because  they  used  to  talk  on 
the  phone  in  the  house,  all  of,  you  know 
they'd     be     taping     the     calls     in     the 
house  ...  so  you  know  you  couldn't  miss. 
Indy.  Absolutely,  yeah. 
Maria.  So  ah.  you  know,  a,  then  they,  fi- 
nally  they   opened   the   office   around   the 
comer  in  the  bank  in  the  Hauppaugge  office 
of  the  FBI. 
Indy.  That's  right. 

Maria.  They  were  right  around  the  corner 
from  us.  See  now  all  of  a  sudden  Mel's  says 
we're  gonna  move  down  to  Florida.  Alright 
we  come  down  here.  He'd  already  picked 
this  place  out,  see  I  didn't  know  about  it  and 
ah,  until  it  weis  ready,  it  was  ready  in  about 
two  weeks,  we  stayed  at  the  Jupiter  Hilton, 
that  was  at  that  time,  and  ah,  we  move  in. 
and  then  one  day  he  comes  home,  he  says, 
oh  I  met  a  (inaudible)  I'm  gonna  invest  in  a 
place.  He  says— just  like  this— Miles  Grant.  I 
say  that's  great.  He  says,  well  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  first  if  ut's  a  good  idea.  I  said.  well. 
I  said  if  you  have  any  extra  money— I  never 
asked  him  what  he  had. 
Indy.  Sure. 

Maria.  So  he  says,  well,  I'm  gonna  take  ya 
up  there  .  .  .  Takes  me  up  in  the  car.  There 
just  breaking  ground  right.  But  as  we  go  in 
there's  a  big  fixture  infront.  There's  these 
big  ah,  a,  amber  lights,  fixtures  beautiful 
you  know  but  there's  no  buildings  .  .  .  there 
just  breaking  ground.  ...  So  he  said,  this  is 
Miles  Grant  it's  a  big  development.  It  wasn't 
Miles  Grant  .  .  .  Miles  Grant  is  across  the 
street  it's  River  Pine  ...  so  we  drive  in.  I 
can't  see  anything,  he  said,  well  I  wanted  to 
get  near  the  water  but  they  want  to  much 
money  .  .  .  anyway  come  home  .  .  .  next 
thing  I  hear  the  place  is  built.  Tell  me.  he 
says,  what  do  ys  think  I've  got  a  union  offi- 
cial, a  trucking  official  and  his  wife  are 
gonna  lease  if  from  me  this  way  I  don't  have 
to  make  the  mortgage  payment  and  if  I 
decide  to  sell  it  he's  gonna  buy  it. 

Indy.  Ya  and  you  get  depreciation  and 
that  kinda  stuff 

Maria.  Okay— fine— now  I'd  never  seen 
the  place  I've  only  seen  it  when  the  ground 
was  broken.  He's  comin  home  tel  .  .  .  Now 
he  comes  home,  he  says,  can  I  have  a 
sample  of  your  wallpaper?  I  says,  my  wall 
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paper  what  for?  He  says,  well  this  guys  wife 
is  a  real  dunce  and  she  can't  decorate 
nothin  .  .  .  she's  driven  the  guy  crazy.  He's 
talkin  about  himself. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Maria.  So  I  go  into  my  laundry  room  here 
and  I  take  out,  I  always  keep  a  little  piece. 
He  took  .  .  .  next  thing  he  wants  is  the  type 
I  have  in  the  bathroom.  Next  thing  he's  got 
lifestyle  furniture.  ...  Is  down  the  road 
from  me  on  U.S.  1,  ah,  a  guy  from  Jersey 
opened  a  place  here  and  got  friendly  with 
Mel.  So  Mel  evidently  tried  to  buy  furniture 
up  there  in  Stewart  and  didn't  see  anything 
he  liked,  and  he  comes  down  to  Life's.  Life's 
goes  up  there  and  measure's  the  place,  and 
a,  er,  when  Life  went  up  he  saw  a  lot  of 
agents  around.  Guns  on  the  table  evident- 
ly—she wasn't  moved  in  yet — or  she  was 
working— see  she  worked  up  there.  So 
during  the  day. 

Indy.  So  he  bought  all  this  for  her? 

Maria.  Sure,  he  had  duplicate  he  bought 
another  condo,  he  was  setting  up  another 
life  another  words  he's  got  ...  if  you  read 
People  magazine  they  wanted  to  interview 
her,  nobody  could  find  her,  he  protected  her 
like  mad.  He  changed  her  name  in  the  book. 

Indy.  Called  her  Diane  that's  right. 

Maria.  Lady  Diane— that  was  Evelyn 
Knight!  Her  name  evidently  is  Evelyn 
Knight. 

Indy.  How  did  you  find  out  all  this  now? 

Maria.  Now  wait,  remember  he  took  me 
up  to  the  ground  breaking  right?  Now  all 
this  time  he's  comin  home,  I  mean  daily 
tellin  me  about  this  woman  is  an  idiot  she 
can't  do  this,  then  we  had  a  leak  in  the 
living  room,  ah,  something  from  the  pipes, 
and  they  put  your  screen  room  on,  now  the 
condo  is  after  them  to  take  off  the  spot- 
light, they  put  a  spotlight  up  on  the  gate 
these  people  .  .  Then  a  ya  know  I'm  getting 
a  little  tired  of  hearing  this,  and  ah,  next 
thing  I  know  I  get  a  telephone  call.  Life 
comes  over,  his  name  is  Life  Neandros?  and 
he,  he  calls  his  store  Lifestyle 

Indy.  Umm. 

Maria.  He's  got  a  boat  he  calls  it  lifeboat, 
you  know  he  uses  the  name  Life  comes  over 
to  the  house  here.  Life  did  a  couple  of 
drapes  here  for  me,  there  little  .  .  there 
level  ones,  you  know  down  on  the  windows. 

Indy.  Umm,  huh. 

Maria.  And  Life  tells  me,  uhm  you  know 
Mel  told  me  I  could  come  over  and  measure 
up  your  wall  unit .  .  I  didn't  get  it  from  life, 
I  got  it  from  another  furniture  store  ...  so 
ahm,  cause  there's  not  much  storage  space 
in  here  so  I  use  that  .  .  and  I  said  what  do 
you  mean  measure  it  up?  He  says,  ah,  well, 
Mel  wants  it  for  this  guy  up  in  Stewart.  I 
said  alright,  so  there  all  in  here,  Mel  came 
in  and  their  measuring  it  up.  He  had  Life 
try  to  make  a  duplicate  of  my  wall  unit. 
Okay? 

Indy.  This,  er,  the  store  right? 

Maria.  Yeah,  Life  is  the  owner  .  .  .  now 
time  is  goinby  right  .  .  all  this  ABSCAM  is 
goln  on.  ah.  you  know  I  met  the  mayor. 

Indy.  Uh.  uhm,  Errichetti? 

Maria.  Ah,  when  I  was  living  in  Long 
Island,  Mel  came,  uh,  Mel  picked,  what  was 
that  (place)  up  in  Huntington,  I  don't  know 
if  Errichetti  was  driven  up  by  his  nephew  or 
Mel  picked  him  up  and  drove  him  there  .  . 
They  would  meet  at  the  Chinese  restaurant 
in  Huntington  .  .  on  Jericho  Turnpike  .  . 
and  I  don't  know  what  the  reason  I  was 
down  there,  I  had  my  car  to  mark  .  .  it  was  a 
cartier  at  the  time,  and  ah,  I  drove  in  and 
Mel.  when  I  got  out  of  the  car,  he  said,  oh, 
this  is  my  sister-in-law,  he  introduced  me  as 
his  sister-in-law. 


Indy.  He  introduced  Evelyn  as  his  sister- 
in-law. 

Maria.  Yeah. 

Indy.  And  didn't  you  wonder  what  he  was 
doing? 

Maria.  Of  course  I  did  but  I  didn't  say 
anything,  you  know,  what  if,  ah,  er,  ah.  you 
know  I  don't  know  I'm  just  in  the  middle  so 
I  just  listened  and  ah.  the  two  of  them  said 
something.  I  don't  think  we  had  dinner  that 
night  .  .  .  Mel  got  in  the  car  with  me  and  we 
drove  home  ...  so  but  there  was  a  strict 
reason  why  he  met  Errichetti  there,  and  Er- 
richetti must  remember  it,  because  that  pre- 
cipitates something  that  happened  at  a  Hol- 
iday Inn  .  .  .  which  Mel  got  out  of  .  .  .  Tony 
Amoroso  was  supposed  to  t>e  watching  him. 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Maria.  And  he  ducked  Tony  .  .  .  and  it 
was  split  second  timing  on  something.  He 
met  Errichetti  at  a  Holiday  Inn,  and  if  you 
can  geta  hold  of  Ec.  Errichetti,  ask  him  that 
because  I  know  because  I  drove  Mel  to  that 
Holiday  Inn  but  I  don't  know  which  one  it 
was,  it  was  on  the  Long  Island  Expressway, 
and  it  was  built  down  into  a,  ah,  like  a 
hollow,  off  the  road,  I  don't  know,  some- 
where between  maybe  four. 

Indy.  So  this  was  a  secret  meeting  he  had 
with  Errichetti  without  Tony  ever  knowing 
about  it? 

Maria.  Right— he  skunked  them  alot. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Maria.  Now,  ah,  getting  back  to  here,  I 
wouldn't  know  anything  right?  Mel  comes 
home  this  is  at>out  a  month  and  a  half  ago; 
this  is  where  everything  started  walks  in  the 
house  and  he  says  to  me  come  on  I'll  take 
you  out  to  lunch,  I  says,  oh  alright,  we  went 
to  a  little  dumpy  restaurant  over  here  al- 
right? on  the  way  he  says  oh.  I  have  to  stop 
in  and  see  Life's  a  minute,  and  we  go  In  and 
Mel  sits  In  a  chair  and  I'm  standing  up  and 
Life  there  working  at  his  books,  and  Life 
turns  around  and  hands  me  a  pink  Invoice, 
and  says  here  put  it  away,  and  I  take  it. 
with  that  Mel  must  a  realized  it  was  for  fur- 
niture that  he  bought  for  Evelyn,  her 
names  on  it ...  so  he  said  to  like  get  it  from 
her  and  the  two  of  them  came  at  me.  I 
swear.  Isa..I  told  um  I  said  your  hurtin  my 
arm  what  do  ya  want  this  for?  The  the  bells 
started  to  click..little  things  going  together, 
okay? 

Indy.  Uh.  umn.  So  you  saw  the  name. 

Maria.  No!  I  didn't  have  my  reading 
glasses..so  I  asked  Mel  about  It  when  we  got 
outside,  he  said  oh  that's  just  for  tax  pur- 
poses, don't  woory  about  it,  I  asked  him 
again,  I  figure  I'm  gonna  book  on 
something..anyway  a  couple  of  days  later  he 
says  to  me  '  Look  I  want  you  to  take  the  car 
and  drop  me  off  at  the  (scenic)  gas  station 
up  on  US  1  here'  a  block  from  me.  I  says 
why  I'm  takin  ya  to  the  airport.  He  said  '  no 
I  have  agents  picking  me  up  '  and  a. 

Indy.  Oh  this  is  was  in  Florida  now. 

Maria.  Yeah  it  was  in  Florida. 

Indy.  Oh  this  is  when  all  the  trials  have  a, 
started  and  ABSCAM  is  more  or  less  over 
now. 

Maria.  That's  right,  that's  right,  but.  a, 
this,  I  only  found  out  all  of  this  stuff,  but, 
ah,  and  sure  enough  who  picks  him  up? 
Evelyn. 

Indy.  Oh  Jesus. 

Maria.  He,  a,  when  he  left  here,  he  a.  last 
week,  he  says,  wake  me  up  early;  I  wake  him 
up  early,  he  says  a.  well  I  got  my  car  I'm 
goln  straight.  I'm  gonna  leave  my  car  at  the 
airpori  it'll  be  alright,  and  a,  he  says,  ah.  I 
gotta  fly  to  New  York  and  Washington  I 
don't  know  exactly  when  I'll  be  back.  I  said 
okay— cause  I  never  questioned  him.  where 


he  was  going,  or  what.  NEVER,  ah,  P.S.  he 
leaves— now  I'm  bothered,  this  is  bothering 
me  right?  I  take  a  ride  up  there— there's  his 
car  parked.  They  went  off  in  the  Cadillac, 
he  musfve  driven  up  to  New  York  in  the 
Cadillac. 

Indy.  Uh.  uhm. 

Maria.  With  the  Cadillac  the  two  of  them 
are  still  gone— Now  how  I  found  the  place, 
when  they  pulled  away  that  invoice  on  me, 
and  they  made  such  a  production,  you 
wouldn't  do  that  if  you  just,  if  it  was  some- 
thing innocent. 

Indy.  That's  right. 

Maria.  So  thats  what  set  me. 

Indy.  Obviously  her  name,  the  name  was 
on  it  yeah. 

Maria.  It  hadda  be  and  he  didn't  want  me 
to  see  it.  Same  thing  as  the  boat.  He  didn't 
want,  every  time  my  neighbor  next  door 
would  come  by,  she  works  during  the  day,  I 
don't  see  her,  and  if  she  says  hello,  you 
know  what  he  says  to  me?  She's  an  SOB. 
she's  this,  she's  that;  and  Id  say,  Mel,  you 
don't  even  know  her.  SUy  away  from  her. 
she's  no  good,  and  I  looked  at  him  and  I 
didn't  put  two  and  two  together;  he  sold  the 
boat.  I  asked  her  the  other  day  for  a,  ah. 
whose  name  was  on  it.  and  she  didn't  wanna 
tell  me,  she  told  me  Evelyn  Weinberg,  and 
she  said  1 11  give  you  a  copy  of  the  notorized 
statement.  I  said,  thank  you,  she  gave  me  a 
copy. 

Indy.  Now  which  boat  is  this? 

Maria.  This  is  the  UP  YOURS,  the 
twenty  footer. 

Indy.  Yeah,  who,  how  did  he  buy  that? 

Maria.  Ah.  that's,  I  think  she  bought  it. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Maria.  Now  he  coulda  sold  it  and  she 
don't  even  know  about  it  .  .  I  think  the 
name  was  forged  on  it,  personally. 

Indy.  Where  did  she  get  the  money  from? 

Maria.  Evidently  she  worked  up  there  for 
her,  I,  .  .  . 

Indy.  Why  didn't  he  ask  her  lor  the  bail 
money,  why  did  he  come  and  ask  you  to  dip 
into  your  savings? 

Maria.  Ahhh,  she  didn't  have  any  money, 
evidently  at  the  time,  she  was  running 
around  with  him.  Do  you  follow  me? 

Indy.  Yeah,  yeah. 

Maria.  But  when  he  came  down  here,  evi- 
dently her  brother  or  relation  owns  some 
kind  of  condo.  I  don't  know  and  she  works 
there  and  she  was  getting  a  lot  of  money. 
They  kept  comin  home  and  sayln  this  girl- 
she  works  so  hard— she  makes  reservations 
on  the  condo  and  that,  and  ah,  she  wants 
more  money  and  they  won't  give  it  to  her  so 
she  quit.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  I  find  out 
she  Isn't  working. 

(Neighbor  Interrupts.) 

Maria.  Halloween— Mel  came  home  and 
he  said  to  me,  ah,  listen  I  have  to  go  up  to 
Jacksonville,  tnat  was  a  Saturday,  October 
the  3Ist,  I  have  to  go  to  Jacksonville  do  you 
mind  If  I  take  JR  WITH  ME?  I  said  of 
course,  you  know  he's  away  so  much,  gee 
anytime  you  get  a  chance. 

Indy.  Yes,  yes.  to  be  with  your  son. 

Maria.  Now.  I,  now  this  has  been  goln  on 
for  years.  I  always  thought  he  and  JR  were 
goln  away  together. 

Indy.  Uh.  Uhm. 

Maria.  So  they  leave  right?  He  said  I'll  be 
back  Monday  moming  which  would  be  No- 
vember 2nd.  Ah,  I'm  sittin  here  and  that 
night  I'm  thlnkln  to  myself  Lifestyle  pulled 
that  Invoice  away  from  me.  He's  always 
talkin  about  this  place  In  Miles  Grant.  He 
copied  everything  as  far  as  I  know  from  my 
place.  So  I  get  In  the  car,  12:30  that  night. 
JR's  not  here.  I'm  by  myself  again  and  I 
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ride  up  and  I  go  into  Port  Pierce,  I  p&ssed  it. 
It's  only  16  miles  from  the  house  straight  on 
US  1. 1  drive  up;  nothin;  so  I  come  I  figured, 
oh.  you  know.  I  must  be  imagining  it.  And 
sometimes  ignorance  is  bliss.  Come 
in  .  .  Sunday  morning  I  walte  up  and  it 
is  really  bothering  me. 
IHDY.  Yeah. 

Maria.  I  get  in  the  car  and  I  drive  up  US 
1,  I  only  have  to  go  down  to  my  corner  here 
and  make  a  left.  Straight  up  and  I  see  a 
huge  sign  Miles  Granf  with  an  arrow.  I 
couldn't  see  it  that  night. 

INDY.  So  that's  where  he  was  building  the 
apartment,  yeah. 

Mahia.  Thats— uhm,  on  the  right  hand 
side.  Miles  Grant  is  p  huge  homes  develop- 
ment, the  other  development  is  the  same  as 
mine  only  bigger  and  ah.  I  drive  up.  I  don't 
know  the  name  of  the  place.  I  drive  up  and 
what  do  I  see— it's  pouring  rain  meanwhile— 
it's  pouring  rain  and  I  see  these  fixtures. 
And  I  make  a  right  turn.  I  pull  In,  now  all  I 
have  to  look  for  .  .  cause  he's  been  tellin  me 
all  along  .  .  describing  the  place.  You  know 
because  he's  rented  it  out  to  a  Union  offi- 
cial. 
InDY.  That's  right  yeah. 
Marie.  So  I  drive  in  the  wrong  way  I  go 
left  and  I  drive  around  a  circle  and  I  have  to 
look  for  a  house  with  a.  in  the  patio,  the 
court  yard,  a  screened  in  room  inside.  I  have 
to  look  for  a  yellow  spotlight  which  he  told 
me  about  right?  I  don't  see  anything,  there 
maybe  one  house  there  with  one.  So  I'm 
riding  around  the  circle  and  on  the  circle 
coming  out.  meanwhile  it's  pouring  right  .  . 
sometimes  they  say  maybe  there's  a  God 
looking  out  or  it's  fate,  or  I  don't  know.  As 
I'm  driving  out  and  I'm  not  lying  Indy.  the 
sun  comes  shooting  out  between  the  clouds, 
the  rain  stops  and  I  turned  because  it  hit 
me  In  the  eye.  it  wasn't  the  sun  it  was  hit- 
ting off  the  spotlight. 
IHDY.  Yeah. 

Marie.  The  house,  his  unit,  is  built  inside, 
you  have  to  drive  In  court  2,  you  drive  in 
and  there's  parking  in  there,  and  there's 
four  units  to  a  building  .  .  in  which  four 
families  live  .  .  like  in  my  unit  here. 
Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  I  drive  in  and  sure  enough  there's. 
Indy.  The  car. 

Marie.  Nope,  nope,  wait  there's  a  Cadillac 
parked  there,  a  four  door  Cadillac.  I've 
never  seen  it  before,  okay?  .  .  I  just  heard 
about  It.  I  drive  in  and  there's  the  yellow 
spotlight  and  there's  a  security  camera  sit- 
ting on  top  of  this  fence.  With  the  television 
thing  .  .  that's  the  one  he  wanted  when  he 
came  down  here,  originally  to  put  on  mine.  I 
said,  what  do  I  want  a  camera  for.  if  any- 
one's at  the  gate  I  will  come  out  and  talk  to 
them  ...  I  don't  have  anything  to  hide. 
Right? 
IifDY.  that's  right. 

Maria.  So  he  put  it  up  there,  ah.  as  I'm 
parking  Mel  was  inside  all  the  time.  I  didn't 
know  it.  Mel's  car.  JR.  he  sent  out  to  have  it 
gassed  up.  They  were  there  ...  I  thought 
they  were  in  Jacksonville  and  here  I  found 
the  place.  I  pick  up  the  vines,  there's  vines 
covering  the  names,  cause  all  the  places 
have  a  name.  There's  WEINBERG  .  .  . 
there's  the  house  number,  the  parking 
number,  I,  and  the  gate  was  left  open,  when 
JR  went  out.  see  I  came  right  in  between  all 
of  this  .  .  .  v/hen  JR  left  for  Gassing.  I 
passed  him  on  the  road;  He  couldn't  under- 
stand it .  .  so  he  just  kept  on  going. 

Indy.  Yeah,  but  do  you  mean  that  he'd 
bring  JR  to  this  house? 

Maria.  AH.  wait,  now  111  tell  ya  what  he 
pulled  then.  I  was  wondering  how  he  did 


that.  This  is  what  hurt  me  more  than.  .  see 
I  didn't  know  yet  I.  ah.  looked  down  and  the 
dead  boll  was  open  on  the  gate,  so  I  opened 
that,  opened  the  screen  door  walked  in  (in- 
audible) .  .  .'.on  the  kitchen  floor  ...  so  I 
knock  on  the  door  .  .  I  figure  I  came  this 
far;  OUT  SHE  COMES;  and  I  said  Evelyn? 
and  she  said  no  it's  Eve.  I  said  I'm  Marie 
Weinberg   Mels  wife  .  .  she  says.  oh.  just 
like  that  .  .  I  mean  I'll  never  forget  it. 
Indy.  So  this  is  last  Thanksgiving  then? 
Marie.  NO!  This  is  just  this  Halloween 
Indy.    Oh    this    Halloween    you    talking 
about.  I'm  sorry. 
Marie.  He's  already  been  up  there. 
Indy.  Yeah  right.  .  .  this  was  the  Satur- 
day, this  was  that  Saturday. 

Marie.  Thats  right  October  31st  .  .  uh. 
the  next  day  November  1st.  the  next  day 
November  1st.  this  was  November  1st.  Octo- 
ber 31st  I  was  lookin  for  the  place  I  couldn't 
find  it  ...  It  was  at  night,  that's  when  he 
left  with  JR.  .he  told  me  he  was  going  to 
Jacl(sonville. 
Indy.  Uh.uhm. 

Marie.  See?  But  they  went  to  Jacksonville 
and  came  back  that  Saturday  night;  they 
were  there  all  the  time.  JR  went  out  to  Gas 
the  car.  by  the  time  I  pulled  in  Mel  was 
inside  upstairs  didn't  come  down.  So  I  didn't 
know  they  were  there— I  figured  they  were 
in  Jacksonville. 

Indy.  Yeah,  Was  Mel  there  when  you 
walked  in? 

Marie.   He   was  sitting   upstairs  on  the 
phone. 
Indy.  He  wouldn't  come  down? 
Marie.   No!   and   I   didn't   know   he  was 
there. 
Indy.  Oh  God. 

Marie.  So  she  comes  out  in  the  courtyard 
and  she  says  ah.  she's  walkin  towards  the 
gate  and  I  said  ah.  she  said  can  I  help  you?  I 
said  no.  I  Just  wanted  to  confirm  what  I 
been  suspicious  of,  she  says,  oh.  well  I 
wouldn't  get  upset,  so  help  me  God.  I  says.  I 
says  look  I'm  not  upset.  I  says  look  I'm  not 
upset,  and  I  did  everything  I  could  to  con- 
trol myself.  I  said  I'm  not  upset.  I  said,  but 
ah.  I've  just  ah.  you  know.  I  heard  about 
you  and  that  and  I  said  ah.  She  goes;  Is 
there  anything  you  want  to  tell  Mel?  I  said 
no;  You  tell  him  anything  you  want,  so  ah. 

SIDE  III  CONVERSATION  WITH  MARIE  WEINBERG 

Marie.  .  .  .  number  233  and  ther<s  all 
vines  growing  over  the  fence. 

Indy.  It's,  it's  Court  two. 

Marie.  Court  two,  well  ye  have. 

Indy.  River  Pines  development  Court  two. 

Marie.  You  go  into  River  Pines  and  you 
bear  right  at  the  stop  sign,  .and  you  drive 
around,  .and  the  first  sign  is  Court  One  and 
then  there's  Court  Two.  .you  pull  In  Court 
Two  and  you  go  to  your  left  and  you  go 
down  into  the  parking  area,  .and  there's 
their  little  building  on  the  left. 

Indy.  What  do  they  have  an  apartment 
number  or  something? 

Marie.  Yeah.  the.  er.  the  building  number 
is  5782.  ah.  parking  space  number  233. 

Indy.  Okay,  that's  what  marks  off  the 
apartment  I  guess,  the  parking  space. 

Marie.  Yeah,  and  then  there's  vines  with 
orange  flowers  on  it.,  .over  the  fence,  and  if 
you  pick  up  by  the  gate,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  gate,  there's  a  sign  WEINBERG,  his 
name.  That's  when  I.  al.  .my  heart  stopped 
when  I  saw  that  cause  he's  telling  me  a 
trucking  official. 

Indy.  I  did  hear  from  a  number  of  people. 
I  told  you  the  last  time  we  talked  that  I  did 
hear,  that  a.  that  a.  some  of  the  agents 
knew  about,  that  they'd  been  secretly 
married,  .of  course  I  couldn't  confirm.  .  . 


Marie.  Oh  I  believe  that  but  he's  still 
married  to  me. 
Indy.  Well  then  he's  a  bigamist. 
Marie.  Of  course!  I  mean  that  wouldn't 
stop  him,  that  doesn't  surprise 
me.  .  .doesn't  surprise  me  I  figured  he  was 
one.  .because  he  kept  sayin  to  me  to  wait 
three  months.  .  .1  didn't  know  why.  .1  told 
him  I  wanted  a  divorce.  I  said  it's  ridiculous. 
I  don't  wanna  live  like  that,  and  evidently 
you  must  love  her  because  your  up  there  all 
the  time  .  .you  only  come  here  once  and  a 
while,  .and  your  carrying  on  up 
there,  .eventually  I  would  have  had  to  find 
out.  .he  says  well  wait  three  months.  ...  I 
don't  know  why  this  three  months  unless  he 
planned  on  going  somewhere  or  ah. 

Indy.  Yeah  because  the  last  time  we 
talked  and  you  kept  saying  that  you  know 
three  months. 

Marie.  He  said  wait  three  months,  now  I 
don't  know  what  he's  waitin  for,  the  book  to 
be  signed,  he  didn't  want  any  notoriety  or 
maybe  there's  ah.  a  time  period  on  some- 
thing but  I  know  he  got  photo  pictures 
taken  for  his  passport.  He  said  he  might 
have  to  go  to  England  to  do  a,  ah,  documen- 
tary. 
Indy.  Umm. 

Marie.  He  wanted  JR's  and  his.  now  her 
family  lives  there  and  he  had  them  all  over 
here  last  year,  he's  takin  them  around  in 
the  van  he  had.  .and  ah.  ah.,  .you 
know,  .what  could  I  tell  ya.  .  an  there  down 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Weinberg. 

Indy.  Oh.  that's  incredible,  so  he  gave  all 
that  furniture  away  to  all  these  agents  huh? 
Marie.  Oh  well  the  agents  came  and. 
Indy.  And  it  was  your  furniture? 
Marie.  Yea.  .yeah,  but  ya  see  it  wouldn't 
have  fit  down  here  anyway.  He  said  don't 
worry  and  he  says  whatever  I— can  get  for  it 
well.  I'll  buy  you  furniture  down  here. 

Indy.  uh.  uhm  .  .  you  mean  Goode  and 
Amoroso  and.  and  and  a  they  took  the  fur- 
niture? 
Marie.  Ah  Tony  took  ah,  my  bedroom  set. 
Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  Tony  took  and  ah,  my  sons  room. 
.  .  and  John  took,  oh  God.  I  mean  I  had  a 
lot  of  furniture  it  .  .it  was  a  ten  room  house 
.  .  you  know  .  .  I  had  beautiful  living  room 
stuff  .  .  crystall  little  things  .  .  I  mean  it  was 
a  pretty  ho  .  .  1  mean  you  know  it  was  nice 
.  .  but  ah.  they  took  it  .  .  and  ah,  when  I 
came  down  here  I,  I  needed  very  little  be- 
cause it's  only  a  living  room,  dining  room.  .  . 
Indy.  It's  a  small  space  right. 
Marie.  Oh  sure,  it's  just  two  bedrooms 
and  ah,  didn't  need  it  so  I  guess  the  money 
he  got  for  the  furniture  there  he  bought  my 
furniture  here. 
Indy.  Oh  he  lold  It  to  them  you  mean.  .  . 
Marie.  Sure. 

Indy.  He  didn't  just  donate  it .  . 
Marie.  Oh  yeah  well  a  lot  of  stuff  they 
took  anyway  .  .  . 
Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  You  know  .  .  but  ah.  .  .  so  that's  it 
there  at  ah.  ...  I  even  have  the  phone 
there  .  .  you  see  Florida  doesn't  have  24 
hour  answering  service  .  .  .  and  I  even  found 
the  number  layin  on  a  piece  a  paper  here. 
So  I  got  the  phone  number  and  during  the 
day  it's  an  answering  service  .  .  .  and  I  ca.  I 
ca,  I  tried  it  one  night  at  11:30  and  he  an- 
swered the  phone. 
Indy.  What's  that  number? 
Marie.  305-286-4826  and  ah.  he.  when  he 
heard  my  voice,  he  says,  what  do  you  want? 
evidently  she  was  next  to  him.  see  I  didn't 
know  about  the  place  yet.  I  didn't  see  it  yet. 
I  had  only  called  the  number.  ...  So  he 
figured  it  was  an  answering  service  ...  he 
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got  me  off  and  then  he  could  tell  me  any 
story  about  an  office  he  had  .  .  .  and  now 
he's  goin  into  the  detective  business.  He's 
got  cards  printed  up;  ABSCAM  Inc. 

Indy.  Who  he  does  that  .  .  .  thats  a  farce. 

Marie.  Oh  no  it's  not,  you  know  he's  got. 
Bob  Greene  wrote  a  letter  of 
recommendation  .  .  .  John  Goode  wrote  a 
glowing  record,  now  if  he's  married  to  her 
which  I  believe  that's  bigamy,  he  wants  a, 
he  wants  a  license  for  a  gun  and  he's  a 
having  a  ball  .  .  .  and  the  lawyer  he's  using, 
evidently  he's  promised  this  lawyer  any- 
thing, very  persuasive,  and  the  funny  thing 
is.  you  see.  that's  why  he  got  angry  with  JR. 
he  took  JR  that  Sunday  out  and  told  him— 
c'mon  I'll  buy  ya  a  tape  figuring  that's  all 
he  had  to  do.  JR  for  a  tape.  JR  said  no.  and 
he  kept  insisting  and  asked  well,  what  do 
you  want  and  JR  wouldn't  tell  him.  and 
then  he  wanted  to  know  what  he  wanted  for 
Christmas  and  he  can't  deal  with 
that  .  .  .  everyone  has  a  price  .  .  .  and  ah. 
he  came  home  and  he  was  furious  and  JR 
went  in  his  room  .  .  .  and  JR  knew  what 
was  going  on.  JR's  not  stupid.  In  fact  JR 
had  more  brains  than  I  have. 

Indy.  You  can't  buy  that  kid  .  .  .  he's 
been  brought  up  right. 

Marie.  And  ah.  I  said  look  JR.  I  said  I'm 
gonna  go  in.  I  says  I  can't  .  .  .  He's  gonna 
leave  anyway  he's  goin  to  New  York,  he's 
takin  the  car  .  .  .  he's  parkin  it  at  the  air- 
port right?  .  .  .  And  I  said  don't 
worry  .  .  anything  we'll  get  him  in  a  good 
mood,  just  for  the  time  being  otherwise  he's 
gonna  take  it  out  on  you.  So  I  did  his  nails 
and  just  tried  to  ignore  what  had  happened. 
He  wouldn't  talk  to  me  about  it  or  anything, 
and  that  was  it.  He  left  the  next  morning, 
when  I  took  a  ride  up  to  this  condo 
here  .  .  it's  exactly  16  miles  from  the  house, 
from  my  house. 

Indy.  What  was  he  trying  to  bribe  him  not 
to  do.  basically  not  to  reveal  anything  about 
ah? 

Marie.  No  not  so  much  that,  you  see  when 
I  told  hirrj,  remember  when  I  caught  them 
up  there.  I  caught  .  .  I  went  up  and  I  found 
her.  well  they  hadda  walk  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  hadda  come  back  Monday,  cause  he 
told  me  he  was  coming  back  from  Jackson- 
ville, so  he  took  his  sweet  time  and  the  two 
of  them  walked  in.  he  sent  JR  out.  never  get 
your  marks  together. 

Indy.  Yeah.  yeah.  sure. 

Marie.  Because  the  day  that  they  were 
leaving  on  Halloween  for  Jacksonville,  he 
came  over  to  me  and  I  asked  him  again 
about  Lifestyle's  bill.  I  kept  harping  on 
that  .  .  .  it's  not  like  me  but  it  bothered  me 
so.  and  just  kept  harping.  I  figured  maybe 
I'd  catch  him  off  edge.  He  turned  around 
and  sent  JR  out  .  .  and  ah.  he  turned 
around  to  me.  put  his  arms  around  me. 
kissed  me  and  he  said  to  me.  Marie,  let  me 
tell  you  something.  He  said  I  love  you.  only 
you.  there  is  no  Evelyn  and  there  is  no 
condo  .  .  and  he  went  out.  and  thats  why 
that  night.  Halloween  night  is  when  I  went 
lookin  for  the  place  and  I  couldn't  find 
it  .  .  and  the  next  morning  Sunday  is  when 
I  took  another  ride  up  in  the  day  time  and  I 
said  there's  gotta  be  because  he  said  there's 
no  Evelyn  .  .  who'd  he  get  arrested  with. 
Who  was  that  in  the  book,  he  told  me  in  the 
book,  when  I  asked,  whose  this  lady  Evelyn. 
Bob  Greene  made  that  up  to  sell  the  book. 

Indy.  Yeah.  Lady  Diana 

Marie.  I  could  a  caught.  I  said  wiio  were 
you  arrested  with,  he  said  no  that  was  an 
actress.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  So 
he  just  kept.  I  mean  what  am  I  gonna  do  .  . 


Indy.  And  then  there  were  these  crazy 
friends  who  say  it  was  a  dumb  wife  .  . 
except  it  was  himself 

Marie.  It  was  himself,  he  had  this  guy 
who  was  a  trucking  official  leasing  the 
place,  an  elderly  man  and  his  wife  and  they 
got  so  much  money  and  they  don't  know 
what  to  do  and  she  doesn't  know  how  to 
decorate  so  would  you  mind  and  then  I  got  a 
little  annoyed  when  he  came  down  here  .  .  I 
said  gee  what  are  you  copying  everything  I 
did?  and  he  did  .  .  and  then  he  came  home 
and  he  said  to  me  why  don't  you  do  the 
patio  outisde  and  will  tile  it.  I  said  I  don't 
wanna  tile  it.  I  said  ah.  you  know  I  like  to 
wash  it  down  fresh  in  the  morning  and  he 
says  well  the  condo  here  will  not  let  us. 
allow  a  screen  room,  inside  the  fence.  His 
they  will  evidently  .  .  but  I  said  no  I  don't 
want  it— he  got  a  little  annoyed  with  me.  He 
said  it  looks  nice.  It's  the  same  thing  he's 
got.  He  put  one  in  up  there  so  he  wanted 
one  here.  I  mean  to  me  it's  sick  isn't  it?  I— I, 
you  know  I  don't  know  what  to  make  .  .  I 
never  heard  of  this  before. 

Indy.  Nor  have  I  frankly  .  . 

Marie.  But  my  eyes  have  woken  ...  I 
mean  I  can't  believe  that  I  was  duped  this 
more. .  I  fact  I  knew  something  was  going  on 
but  I  could  never  put  my  finger  on  it. . 

Indy.  Now  you've  got  It  aU . 

Marie.  And  I  found  in  my  desk  here  for 
the  length  of  a  (side)  she  had  it  was  Evelyn 
Weinberg  In  her  name. 

Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  And  when  I  asked  him  about  it  he 
said  no.  no.  he  said  that's  not  not  true  at  all 
we  just  use  that  name.  That  names  just  bein 
used.  And  I  didn't  think  anything  of  it. 
Maybe  you  just  don't  wanna  know.  I  try  to 
say  well  maybe  it  will  just  go  away  . .  you 
know  . .  but  then  it  got  to  a  pwlnt . .  but  then 
he  brings  the  car  down  to  me  last  year  and 
it's  a  hot  day  outside  and  he  says  do  me  a 
favor?  Ah  Sir  Gordon  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  take  . .  he  told  me  It  was  Sir  Gordon's  car 
. .  that's  what  it  was  . .  He  said  ah.  the  car  is 
a  mess,  he  said  do  me  a  favor? 

Indy.  Clean  it 

Marie.  Fix  it  up.  I  mean  I  take  care  of  my 
car  . .  you  know  I  don't  mind  goin  out  and 
waxing  it . .  and  I  did  a  number  on  this  car. . 
I  did  the  top  . .  it  looked  brand  new  . .  ah.  he 
came  home  and  he  said  look  Gordon  wants 
you  to  have  $50  ...  I  says  I  don't  want  any- 
thing for  it.  I  said  I  did  it  for  you,  you 
wanna,  you  know  so  ah.  he  said  no.  no  take 
it  . .  I  took  the  50  . .  and  I  put  it  Inside  and 
then  I  went  out  and  I  used  it  in  the  market. 
Okay? 

Indy.  Uh.  Uhm 

Marie.  Now  the  car  goes  up  there.  He 
traded  it  in  for  a  four  door  Cadillac. 

Indy.  Cadillac  .  .  Is  what  you  found  out 
there. 

Marie.  So  she  drives  a  baby  blue  and  he 
drives  a  Dodge  Aries. 

Well  he's  hard  on  a  car  he  just  wants 
something  to  run  around  in.  He  don't  need 
it  cause  he  parked  there.  Now  when  he  was 
supposed  to  bring  the  car  Monday  when  he 
left  to  the  airport  .  .  he  walked  out  .  .  he 
took  his  little  luggage  with  his  .  .  and  he 
says,  well  a.  I'm  leavln  the  car  at  the  air- 
port. He  left  .  .  that  night  I  went  up 
there  .  .  there  was  his  car  parked  in  front 
of  there  place.  Drove  up  picked  her  up  in 
the  Cadillac  and  they  took  off  to  New  York 
they  drove  up. 

Indy.  That's  amazing 

Marie.  And  what  he  used  to  do  Is  cash  in 
the  airlines  tickets.  The  government  paid 
for  them  right? 

Indy.  Yeah 


Marie.  Go  take  his  car  up  or  go  ahhh 

Indy.  Oh  he'd  cash  in  the  airlines  tickets 
the  government  paid  for  and  take  the 
money. 

Marie.  He'd  get  First  class  and  cash  them 
in  or  go  second  class. 

Indy.  Did  he  bable  about  this  to  you? 

Marie.  Oh  sure.  I  mean  you  know  he's  ah. 
big  mouth  .  .  .  and  when  all  this  came  on 
Mike  Wallace's  show  right  ...  He  was  sittin 
up  in  Stewart  watchin  it  .  .  . 

Indy.  He  was  doin  what? 

Marie.  He  was  sittin  up  in  Stewart  in  his 
Condo.  . 

Indy.  Yeah.  yeah,  oh  did  that  come  up  on 
Wallace's  show  about  his  cashing  in  the 
tickets? 

Marie.  Oh  no.  no  .  .  .  nobody  knows  that, 
that  his  little  .  .  .  you  know  its  petty  .  . 
petty  stuff. 

Indy.  Yeah,  yeah 

Marie.  But  it's  all  these  things  its  just  ah. 
God  knows  what  else  he  did  that  nobody 
knows  about  ...  I  don't  know  but  I'll  tell  ya 
one  thing  ...  I  cannot  believe  it  .  .  .  and  ah. 
I'm  surprised  when  I  talkea  to  him  the 
other  night.  He  pulled  through  .  .  I  was 
talking  to  Bob  .  .  and  the  operator  cut  in 
said  it's  an  emergency  call  .  .  see  I  had  put  a 
call  for  him  at  his  Hotel  .  .  .  cause  I  just 
had  had  it  .  .  I  was  so  furious  .  .  the  more  I 
thought  about  the  way  he  walked  in  here  .  . 
and  just  said  to  me.  you  know  when  I  told 
him  about  Evelyn  I  know  all  about  it  .  .  He 
said  well  you  know  I  was  the  biggest  liar. 
I've  always  been  the  biggest  liar  in  the 
world.  I  said  but  no  why  would  you  hurt  us 

.  We  never  hurt  you  .  .  and  we  didn't  do 
anything  to  you  .  .  I  mean  you  know  I  said 
I'm  the  one  that  sat  and  worried  when  you 
got  in  trouble.  I  worried  all  through  the 
ABSCAM  thing  I  didn't  know  what  was  goin 
on  .  .  I  said  you  know— He  couldn't  care— he 
just  walked  out  the  door. 

Indy.  Marie,  tell  me  one  thing  I've  always 
wondered  about,  and,  a.  did  they  really  have 
a  hit  list  in  ABSCAM  of  certain  politicians 
that  they  wanted  to  go  after? 

Marie.  No.  I  really,  no.  Indy  let  me  tell 
you  something.  One  thing  he  did  say  was 
true.  It  was  an  accident. 

Indy.  Uh.  uhm 

Marie.  Ah.  you  see  Rosenl)erg?  .  .  Rosen- 
berg .  .  Mel  used  to  meet  Rosenberg  at  the 
Blue  Dawn  diner  .  .  .  that  was  right  up  the 
street  from  our  house  in  Long  Island  .  .  . 
We  were  on  Split  Cedar  Drive.  Veterans 
Highway  .  .  . 

Indy.  You  see  the  reason  I  tell  you  this  is 
because  Sllvestri  has  been  talkin  to  me. ..do 
you  know  Joe?  You've  heard  of  him? 

Marie.  I've  heard  o—  him  but  I've  never 
met  him. 

Indy.  Okay.  He  and  I  are  pretty  good 
friends  and  I 

Marie.  I  heard  Mel  Talkin  to  him  on  the 
phone  a  lot... 

Indy.  Oh  they  were  very  good  friends  I 
mean  ah,  Silvestri's  told  me  that  he  and  Mel 
used  to  go  out  in  Atlantic  City  and  pick  up 
girls. 

Marie.  Oh  probably,  ah.  hey  look  I  didn't 
say  mel  was  an  angel.  I  can  see  any  man 
going  away. ..hey.  Mel. ..hey  I  know  the 
agents.  Tony's  got  girls  living  all  over  the 
place.. He  had  one  living  practically  next 
door  to  him.  practically  next  door  to  him. 
Where  he  moved  his  wife.  I  mean  there  no 
angels.  What  do  ya  think  they  were  using 
that  boat  for  down  there. 

Indy.  Yeah,  a  lot  of  plnt...did  that  boat 
catch  fire  or  something? 

Marie.  Yes.  ah.  there  was  electrical  work, 
in  fact  Mel  was  looking  for  Tony  next  thing 
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they  find  out,  the  boat  burned  down.  Now 
they  hadda  get  it  fixed  right? 

INDY.  yeah 

Mahie.  So  Mel  called  up  Errlchetti  and 
they  made  some  bullshit  story— Mel  took 
care  of  that...they  footed  it..they  footed  the 
bill  to  fix  It. 

IKDY.  Oh  they  did? 

Marie.  Sure  they  dld...he  had  them  bring- 
ing in  champagne  for  the  Arabs,  I  saw  the 
boat,  Mel  hadda  go  and  meet  Tony,  He 
hadda  see  Tony  for  somethin  and  he  drove 
down  there,  Tony  waan't  there.  But  some 
guy  Red  or  sonethin  Dick?  or  Red  was  told 
to  take  care  of  the  boat.  They  guy  was  out 
somewhere,  nobody  was  on  the  boat.  That 
thing  was  full  of  equipment  and  everything. 
The  first  time  I'd  ever  seen  it. 

iNDY.  Oh  you,  you  saw  it  from  the  outside 
though? 

Marie.  Oh  yeah.  I  didn't  go  into  it,  and  a  a 
in  fact  I  looked  at  the  slip  where  it  was  and 
I  said  my  God  no  one  in  their  right 
mind.  .  .  . 

And  who  the  heck  knows  what  happened. 

iNDY.  But  ah,  how  did  you  know  that 
Tony  and  a  the  other  guy  John  used  to 
bring  their  girlfriends  there  .  .  Mel  told  you 
about  that. 

Marie.  Of  Course!  Are  you  kidding  he 
couldn't  wait  to  talk  .  .  . 

iNDY.  He's  got  a  lot  on  them  too  I  think 

Marie.  Ohhhhh  (laugh  da  da  da-dl  da). 

Indy.  He  probably  could  blackmail  them 
for  the  rest  of  his  life 

Marie.  Do  you  know  ah,  do  you  know  I 
used  to  go  to  A  &  S  shopping,  Smithhaven 
Mall,  if  I  need.  I  go  in  there  and  anyway  I 
got  to  know,  I  don't  know  I  bought  a  make 
up  one  mom  .  .  I  don't  know.  I'm  not  a  big 
buyer  for  myself  but  I,  if  I  a  have  nothing 
to  do  I  Just  walk  around  and  I  met  this 
woman  she's  in  the  cosmetic  department, 
and  I  couldn't  get  over  her  skin,  and  we  got 
to  talkin,  every  time  I  come  by  I'd  say  hello 
to  her.  she  told  me  she  had  cancer,  and  they 
were  giving  her  a  quart  of  (inaudible)  that's 
why  her  skin  was  so  beautiful.  And  then  she 
introduced  me  to  this  blond  woman,  and 
this  woman  was  in  charge  of  ah  .  .  .  Jamai 
Monte  make  up  or  something,  and  a  anyway 
I  came  home  and  I  was  telling  Mel,  and  Mel 
says  oh  that's  John  Ooode's  wife— she  works 
in  the  cosmetic  department.  You  met  John's 
wife  I  says  well  I  don't  remember  which 
one.  There  were  two  blonds.  He  says  ah  he 
can't  stand  her  she's  always  bitchin  or 
something,  she's  german  or  something,  a 
foreigner,  so  he's  got  this  girlfriend  and  he 
goes  down  to  Florida,  and  a  evidently  Mel 
has  a  place  for  them  to  stay  or  John  I  don't 
know  they  have  some  place  down  in  Del 
Rey,  they  always  have  a  place  to  stay  .  . 
Hotels  and  that  You  know  they  all  go  over 
to  Singer  Island,  to  the  Hilton  over  in 
Singer  Island,  the  Holiday  in  or  whatever  it 
is.  . 

IHBY.  Yeah. 

Marie.  Yeah  that's  a  big  hangout,  now 
we're  supix>sed  to  have  agents  here  watch- 
ing right?  .  .  Never  had  agents  here. 

Indy.  Yeah,  yeah,  exactly 

Marie.  In  fact  Bruce  Brady  was  supposed 
to  be  .  .  the  newspapers  came  around.  I  was 
in  the  house. 

Ikdy.  Oh  yeah  Bruce  was  there  when  they 
forged  that  letter  .  .  Errlchetti  forged  the 
letter  for  Senator  Williams  .  .  that  was 
Bruce  Brady  was  right  there  .  . 

Marie.  I  don't  know  .  .  that  I  don't  know 
about .  .  I  heard  something  about  a  letter 

Indy.  Oh  I've  confirmed  that  that's  no 

Marie.  I  don't  know  but  meanwhile  John 
sent  Bruce  down  here  right?  Bruce  took  off 


with  some  girl  in  Denver,  I  think  it  was. 
when  he  was  supposed  to  be  here  and  Mel 
covered  up  for  him. 

Indy.  How  did  he  cover  up  for  him  what 
did  he  do?      ' 

Marie.  Because  Bruce  met  a  girl,  he  knew 
her  in  college  or  something,  he  got  in  touch 
with  her.  anyway  he  had  a  good  chance  of, 
evidently  Bruce  had  just  gotten  a  divorce  or 
he's  separating  from  his  wife.  Okay,  so  he 
comes  down  here  and  he  says  to  Mel  some- 
thing about,  .he's  got  a  hot  weekend,  .and 
ah  I  guess  he  wanted  Mel  to  You  know  .  .  . 
hey  John  was  away,  .supposedly  away  on 
vacation,  .so  nobody  would  know  about  it 
right,  .he  could  take  a  plane  and  I  said 
Brucf  what  do  ya  wanna  go  there  for  it's 
snowin.  . 

Indy.  Uh.  Uhm 

Marie.  I  remember  that  the  snow.  It's  dbld 
weather  and  it's  beautiful  here.  Na  nobody 
will  know  so  he  took  off.  .and  he  came  back 
then  you  know  after.  . 

Indy.  So  when  when  the  others  would  ask 
ah,  Mel  if  Bruce  was  there  watchin  him  or 
whatever,  .he  would  say  oh  yeah  he  was 
here 

Marie.  John  called  here,  .for  Bruce  or 
something,  and  ah.  Mel  said  he  went 
out.  .just.  .He's  out.  .you  know.  .I'm 
alright,  .he's  out  and  covered  it.  See? 

Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  I'm  in  the  house  here  I  don't  know 
it  and  Leslie  Matiland  is  here  banging  on 
my  gate.  .okay,,  .and  ah,  I  call  up  the  West 
Palm  Beach  office,  .because  I  know  JR's 
coming  home  and  I  didn't  want,  .and  I 
didn't  want  to  a  have  him  know  it.  .this 
when  all  ABSCAM  was  breaking,  .and  ah, 
one  of  the  kids  grabbed  JR  and  took  him 
down  to  his  house,  .course  JR  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on.  .I've  got  Leslie  hangin 
outside.  .LesUe.  .called  my  neighbor  in  the 
back,  .he's  away  six  months  of  the 
year,  .from  Michigan,  and  I  don't  know  how 
she  got  his  number,  but  she  got  it.  .she  told 
him  that  she  was  a  relation  of  mine  and  she 
couldn't  get  me.  .and  he  gave  her  my  phone 
number.  So  they  went  across  the  street  in 
the  park  and  they  had  telephoto 
lenses,  .and  ah,  I  caUed  up  the  West  Palm 
Beach  office. 

Marie.  I  think,  what  was  his  name.  Gene 
something,  was  in  charge  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Gene  McKlnnon, 

Indy.  Yeah,  McKlnnon 

Marie.  Is  that  the  name?  Ok,  and  Gene 
called  up  and  said  there  was  something  he 
could  do.  So,  I  was  stuck  in  the  house  here, 
and  I  just  told  her,  I  said  I  couldn't  speak  to 
her,  and  then  one  of  the  agents,  called  up 
the  Times  and  they  said,  they'd  take  her  out 
for  lunch,  they  didn't  want  Abscam  break- 
ing then.  Must  have  been  Just  before  it 
broke, 

Indy.  February  1980  was  when  it. 

Marie.  Yeah,  see,  I  can't  give  you  all  the 
dates  on  that,  all  I  can,  judging  when  I 
came  down  here.  I've  been  down  here  two 
years  this  past  July.  Exactly  two  years,  so 
from  July  to  now,  that's  another  six 
months.  That's  two  and  a  half  years.  Mean- 
while Mel  was  up  Bayside  with  this  Evelyn, 
from  the  time  that  that  happened,  he  had 
her  in  an  apartment  building  up  there,  had 
her  up  in  Jersey  and  I  found  the  lease 
agreement  with  his  name  and  her  name  on 
it.  Evelyn  Weinberg  and  they  use  a  Jensen 
Beach  Post  Office  up  here,  all  their  mail 
goes  to  Jensen  Beach,  Mel's  mail  goes  there. 
PO  Box  1221,  that's  where  they  get  the 
mail. 

Indy.  Jenaen  Beach  Post  Office,  right 
here 


Marie.  Jensen  Beach  Post  Office  box 
1221,  that's  the  post  office  they  use 

Indy.  That's  in  Florida,  right? 

Marie.  No,  no,  Jensen  Beach, 

Indy.  What's  the  county? 

Marie.  That's  Martin  county.  See  my 
block,  I'm  at  the  very  end  of  Palm  Beach 
county.  Once  I  go  out  here  and  make  a  left 
on  US  1,  I'm  on  Martin  County  line,  and  it 
goes  up  into  their  county— and  they're  just 
16,  not  even  16  miles,  about  14  miles  up  the 
road,  you  make  a  right,  it's  about  2  miles  to 
their  front  door.  So  it's  sixteen  miles  to 
their  place. 

Indy.  Well.  I  tell  ya,  I  don't  think  you 
should  be  protecting  him  anymore. 

Marie.  Uh.  I  don't  know  that,  all  I  know  is 
that— you  remember  Andy  Communications 
came  here  an  (they  put  in  the  tape  system, 
he  wanted  an  answering  service,  ok?  And 
funny  thing  I  even  kept  their  address,  their 
phone  number,  yeah,  John  Jaysec  was  the 
salesman,  ok?  and  they  put  the  system  in 
here  and  they  kept  that  in  here  until  they 
opened  an  office  somewhere,  where  it  was  I 
don't  know,  they  were  taking  calls  some- 
where down  in  Del  Ray,  wherever,  that  I 
never  knew,  Mel  never  mentioned  that,  they 
were  always  in  an  office  somewhere,  what  I 
think  happened  is.  they  were  up  in  Stewart 
too.  they  had  a  trailer  up  there,  all  the 
agents  were  up  there  and  that's  where  they 
really  started,  they  were  passing  around, 
money  around  stuff,  and  Mel's  good  friend, 
on  the  paper  up  there,  the  Stewart  Courier, 
I  think,  is  Steve  Tinney,  and  all  the  leaks  he 
was  giving  to  Steve,  so  Steve  could  (inaudi- 
ble) Jim  McGee  from  Miami  Herald,  he  de- 
livered to  him  a  suitcase  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve, you  couldn't  lift  it,  and  met  him  at  the 
Ramada  Inn  in  West  Palm  Beach,  that's 
where  they  used  to  hang  out. 

Indy.  You  know  when  the  Justice  Dept. 
was  investigating  these  leaks,  did  they  come 
to  talk  to  Mel?  or  what? 

Marie.  Oh  sure,  we  had  two  guys  here, 
they  sent  two  special  agents, 

Marie.  And  Mel  was  as  cool  as  could  be, 
and  they  were  sharp  guys  let  me  tell  ya, 
they  weren't  no  fools. 

Indy.  He  just  said  he  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  anything,  right? 

Marie.  Well,  I  guess,  uh,  I  guess,  uh,  you 
know,  he  had  an  answer  for  everything.  You 
know  he  your  not  gonna,  he,  a.  like  they 
said  in  court,  they  had  top  attorneys,  those 
attorneys  said  that  they  were  gonna  kil  him. 
but  nobody  pushed  far  enough  and  they 
asked  him  the  wrong  questions,  cause  Mels 
got  a  sense  of  humor. 

Indy.  Yeah,  yeah,  yeah. 

Marie.  So  he  got  the  crowd  with  him  and 
once  you  do  that  well  every  one  else  he 
makes  look  like  a  fool,  and  the  funny  thing 
every  one  else  is  telling  the  truth. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  He  was  the  one  that  was  lying,  but 
he  didn't  deny  it .  .  .  see  he  came  right  out. 
an  average  person  on  the  stand  if  they  said 
ah,  look  your  a  con  man,  wouldn't  they  be  a 
little  bit  to  try  to  hide,  .  .  . 

Indy.  Oh  he's  ^arp. 

Marie.  He  came  right  out,  he  said  how 
smart  could  I  be  after  all  the  yakki  Indians. 

Indy.  Yeah,  thats  what  he  did  I  think  he 
really  impressed  that  Judge  up  in  New 
York,  that  Pratt  character. 

Marie.  Oh,  you  know  when  the  due  proc- 
ess came  out?  he  read  it  he  brought  home  a 
copy  of  it  .  .  .  and  ah,  he  wanted  me  to  read 
it .  .  .  so  I'm  reading  through  the  thing,  but 
I  notice  Pratt  wae  quoting  him. 

Indy.  And  says  that  he  should  get  a  medal 
or  something  .  .  , 
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Marie.  And  and  you  know  I  remember 
saying  to  Mel.  I  said  Mel  aren't  you  the  one 
that  said  you  can't  cheat  an  honest  man?  I 
said  Pratt's  got  that  right  in  here. 

Indy.  Uh.uhm 

Marie.  He  says  yeah,  you'd  think  he  was 
my  father.  Pratt  thought  he  was  funny,  a. 
Johnny  Carson,  they  call  Pratt  right? 

Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  And  a.  he  loved  his  sense  of 
humor,  in  fact  Mel  was  on  another  trial,  he 
mentioned  there  was  an  Italian  Judge.  Cavil- 
ler! or  a.  I  don't  know  his  name,  but  I  re- 
member it  bein  mentioned.  And  he  says, 
well  the  judge  would  turn  around  and  say, 
now  look  Mel  don't  answer  it  that  way,  now 
wouldn't  a  judge  come  and  ask  a  witness 
'now  Mel'  wouldn't  you  say  Mr.  Weinberg. 
But  they  were  real  buddy,  buddy.  So  I  don't 
know  what  was  goln  on. 

Indy.  Did  he  know  Pratt . .  before? 

Marie.  No,  he  never  knew  Pratt,  but  evi- 
dently Mel  was  the  charm  er,  charming,  he 
came  on  like,  he  was  doing  this  for  the  bet- 
terment of  society 

Indy.  Yeah  they  did  a  lot  of,  a  lot  of 
Judge  shopping  - 

Marie.  Oh  and  I  got  a  better  one  for  you. 

Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  Ah,  he  needed  some  money.  He  got 
pissed,  the  agents  owed  him  money  they 
promised  him,  so  ah.  he  says  ah,  boy  the 
governments  word  is  no  good,  you  know.  I 
says  well  you  should  have  gotten  it  in  writ- 
ing, like  that,  you  know,  he  said  there  not 
gonna  give  anything  in  writing,  he  says  ah. 
don't  worry.  He  told  John  Goode.  that  I  had 
had  total  Hysterectomy  . . .  wait  a  minute, 
listen  to  this  Indy,  he  even(used)?  me  for 
medical  bills. 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm 

Marie,  And  he  kept  pushing  the  agents  on 
this.  He  kept  telling  them  aU-Alright? 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm 

Marie.  And  evidently  they  came  through 
with  the  money.  Now,  I,  I'm  here  and  I  get  a 
phone  call— Bruce  asks  me  'How  do  I  feel' 
What  do  you  mean,  how  do  I  feel? 

Indy.  Olih 

Marie.  I  feel  fine.  I  found  out  he's  tellin 
them  all  I  had  a  total  hysterectomy. 

Indy:  Oh  God  and  then  he  needed,  and  it 
came  up  as  a  real  sympathy  kick. 

Marie.  Oh  yeah  well,  you  know,  he  fig- 
ured that  if  they  wouldn't  give  it  to  him  one 
way,  they'd  give  it  to  him  another,  and  then 
ah,  he  came  home  once  this  past  summer, 
and  ah,  oh  he  says  we're  gonna  got  to 
Tampa,  okay?  I'm  takln  you  away  for  a 
couple  of  days  .  .  I  think  thats,  a.  er,  .  .  I've 
think  we've  only  been  away  twice.  We  went 
to  Disneyland  and  then  Tampa  and  who 
came  with  us,  he  had  the  motor  home.  Now 
the  motor  home  he's  got  in  my  name.  I 
found,  it's  in  my  thingy,  the  motor  home  is 
in  my  name. 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm 

Marie.  I  didn't  know  anything,  he  was 
even  buying  it— I  didn't  know  whose  name  it 
was  in.  but  I  found  the  ownership,  the  a.  In- 
surance, or  whatever  you  call  it. 

Indy.  That's  wild 

Marie.  Okay?  Now  he  keeps  it,  I  asked  JR 
about  it,  I  never  see  the  Motor  Home  where 
is  it?  He  said  he's  got  this  man  who  has  a 
big  driveway  and  he  keeps  his  motor  home 
there  and  he  made  a  deal  with  him  to  keep 
it  there. 

Indy.  Uh,  huh 

Marie.  All  right? 

Indy.  Uh  huh 

Marie.  Now  I  don't  know  what  he  uses  it 
for,  but  anyway,  that's  up  in  Stewart  some- 
where, or  Jensen  Beach,  Jensen  Beach  is 


right  after  Stewart,  it's  all  part  of  the  same 
thing,  it's  all  Martin  county.  Well,  uh,  his 
business  is  up  there,  from  what  I  know,  they 
know  him  up  there,  his  lawyer,  the  lawyer, 
the  one  who  is  trying  to  get  him  his  license 
for  a  private  investigator,  he's  working 
under  someone  else,  now,  Kunen,  Kunant  is 
his  name,  something  Kunant,  In  fact,  I've 
got  his  thing  here,  it's  really  uh.  I  mean  it's 
really 

Indy.  Koonantz.  the  guy  he's 

Marie.  No,  it's  not,  I  had  the  name  wrong, 
when  I  wrote  to  you  on  this  thing  you  didn't 
see  it,  it's  not  Koontz  or  Kunitz,  Oh  geez. 
I've  this  card  here,  get  the  card  out,  I've  got 
the  card  right  over  here  in  my  bag,  I'll  give 
ya  his  name,  and  I  think  he's  got  this  guy, 
hold  on  a  second, 

Indy.  He's  got  him  fooled  too, 

Marie.  Uhm,  I  think  he's  got  this  guy, 
promised  him  the  world,  he's  sharing  office 
space  now,  I  think,  they  know  someone  who 
is  a  private  detective  up  there,  and  they're 
uh,  doing  business  with  him,  where's  that 
guy's  card,  goddam,  I  know  I  have  it,  ok,  ok. 
yeah,  here  it  is.  the  name  is  Andrew  T. 
Koonen,  I  guess  Koonen,  C-O-U-T-A-N-T, 
area  code  3-0-5,  283-8250,  and  he's  at  40,  43 
East  Ocean  Boulevard,  Stewart,  Florida, 
33494 

Indy.  That's  gonna  be  his  partner,  right? 

Marie.  Well,  the  lawyer  that  he  uses,  let's 
put  it  that  way,  and  the  lawyer  is  the  one, 
in  fact,  I've  got  here,  Mel  Weinl)erg  and 
Evelyn  Weinberg,  the  inaudible  ...  of 
Stewart,  Florida,  in  consideration,  inaudible, 
I  think  go  on  this  first,  and  I  wanna  see 
what  happens,  lemme  put  it  to  you  this  way 
Indy,  if  at  all,  it's  possible,  that  they  say 
you  lied  in  that  book,  you  could  hurt  people 
too, 

Indy.  Yeah, 

Marie.  It's  a  very  thin  line  with  him,  he'll 
lie.  and  he's  done  it  to  me,  he's  been  lying  to 
me  for  actually  a  full  14  years. 

Indy.  Maybe,  that's  the  only  place  he  tells 
the  truth 

Marie.  In  his  lies, 

Indy.  In  his  book,  in  his  uh  diary 

Marie.  Well,  I  was  reading  the  part  that 
concerned  me,  and  uh.  there's  not  that 
much  in  it,  only  about  the  first  ten  pages, 
and  it's  very  small  writing,  now,  find  out  if 
you  can,  if  he  had,  if  the  Justice  dept.  asked 
him,  the  Judge,  the  Judge  now.  Judge  Pratt, 
if  the  Judge  asked  him,  for  a  ledger  of  his 
activities,  a  period  of  time,  during  Abscam, 
what  may've  been  they  may've  made  up 
books,  you  follow? 

Indy.  Yeah,  I  know,  why  don't  you,  you 
know,  another  way  that  may  very  safely  uh, 
inaudible,  with  the  Judiciary  committee, 

Marie.  Pardon  me? 

Indy.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 

Marie.  What  about  it? 

Indy.  Well,  they,  they're  this  is  off  the 
record,  now.  I'm  telling  something  that  no 
one  else  knows, 

Marie.  Ok 

Indy.  But  they  are  planning  a  huge  inves- 
tigation of  Abscam, 

Marie.  Well.  I've  got  news  for  you.  I  don't 
see  how  they're  gonna  get  too  far.  every- 
thing's centered,  you  know  that  condo  up 
there?  that  condo's  got  everything  in  it,  be- 
tween that  condo  and  uh,  he  doesn't  have 
an  office  yet,  but  I  think  he  would  put  ev- 
erything up  there  because  he  has  protected 
that  place,  he  won't  let  people  near,  nobody 
knows  where  they  are.  that's  why  he  uses 
those  box  office  numbers. 

Indy.  Well,  why  don't  you  at  least  arrange 
to  have  the  book  delivered  to  one  of  those 
staffers? 


Marie.  What  staffers? 

Indy.  To  one  of  the  staff  of 

Marie.  Well.  I  tell  you  why,  I  spoke  to 
Bob  Green,  and  Bob  said  he  has  a  book,  he 
has  books  now.  78,  79,  he  asked  Mel  for  the 
80  one  and  Mel  said  he  didn't  have  it,  ok? 
now  I  don't  know  what  the  books  were 
about,  the  78,  79. 1  was  even,  I  mean,  I'm  su- 
prised  he  bothered  admitting  that  to  me, 
you  follow  me? 

Indy.  But  this  is  basically  a  diary? 

Marie.  A  diary,  a  date  to  date  diary,  every- 
thing's in  it  and  I  know  the  part  about  me 
and  her  is  true  because  I  can,  I  don't  know 
the  exact  dates,  but  I  can  fix  what  he  was 
doing,  he  was  living  here,  he  was  with  her, 
and  he  would  pop  in  during  the  day  and  say 
Oh,  I've  gotu  go  listen  to  tapes,  and  he'd 
run  up  to  Stewart  to  her  place,  I  didn't 
know  it,  I  though  he  was  down  in  Miami,  he 
was  always  telling  me  he  was  down  in 
Miami,  here,  I  was  feeling  so  bad  he  v/as 
tired,  cause  of  these  damn  tapes,  it  was  all  a 
lie.  he  didn't  go  any  further  than  up  here, 
all  the  agents  were  up  there,  now  all  of  the 
agents  know  at>out  it. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  Tony  knows  about  it.  John's  been 
up  there,  in  fact  they've  all  gone  out  for 
dinner  and  everything  else,  now  John  knows 
I'm  married  to  him  here,  so  evidently  John 
can't  say  anything,  or  it's  an  out  for  John 
and  his  girlfriend,  you  follow  me? 

Indy.  Yeah,  yeah,  he  goes  over  there, 
right? 

Marie.  Sure,  and  uh,  they're  known  up  at 
this  Alpine  House,  Mel  tried  to  buy  the 
place,  he  was  gonna  try  to  get  the  guy  to 
give  it  to  him  for  practically  nothing,  and 
make  a  beer  hall  out  of  it. 

Indy.  Yeah,  they  all  protected  him,  every 
one  of  them. 

Marie.  They  had  a  reason,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning, none  of  them,  in  fact  Bruce  Brady 
was.  Jack  McCarthy  cried  to  me,  he  came  in 
one  day  and  he  cried  to  me,  and  I  felt  for 
him  t>ecau5e  everybody  was,  in  fact,  even  in 
the  book,  they  make  him  look  like  an  ass  of 
all  time,  and  Jack  wasn't.  Jack  Just  wasn't 
used  to  street  smarts.  Jack  was  used  to 
pushing  a  pencil,  and  Jack  wanted  to  make 
a  name  for  himself,  listen,  that's  .  .  . 

Indy.  Why  did  he  cry?  What'd  he  tell  you? 

Marie.  Well,  the  whole  thing  happened 
you  know  when  their  first  success  with  the 
airplanes,  with  the  art  deal,  well,  they  came 
in  the  house  here,  and  Jack  was  pushed  to 
the  background.  Jack  off  the  Abscam  thing, 
but  they  had  an  office  around  the  comer, 
from  me.  In  the  FBI  building.  In  the  Bank 
building,  the  FBI  was  upstairs,  and  in  the 
back  of  the  bank  building,  on  that  floor, 
they  opened  the  first  ABSCAM,  then  they 
moved  it  down  the  road  to  uh,  down  to  the 
office  they  opened  down  on  uh, 

Indy.  In  Hauppauge. 

Marie.  In  Hauppauge,  no  not  Hauppauge, 
Hobrooke  I  think  it  was  across  from  .  .  . 

Indy.  When  did  it  start,  when  .  .  .  (cuts 
off) 

Marie.  He  said  hey  he's  got  a  little  scam 
going.  Meltzer  wasn't  in  on  ABSCAM  at  all. 
...  It  was  a  fluke.  It  really  was  a  fluke 
that's  one  thing  I  know  and  when  Gunner 
found  out  that  .  .  .  hey  he's  got  this  guy. 
guys  supposed  to  be  on  parole  or  somethin 
...  I  don't  know  what,  but  he  supposed  to 
be  watching  him.  and  ah.  he  believed 
Meltzer  on  something  and  Meltzer  pulled  a 
swindle. 

Indy.  Yes  but  let  me  tell  you,  Meltzer,  you 
see  now  let  me  tell  you  something  else. 
Meltzer  was  hired  by  Mel.  through  a  man 
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that  Mel  knew  in  organized  crime  by  the 
name  of  Sonny  Santini.  .  .  . 
Marie.  1  know  Sonny.  I  met  Sonny  many 

liiDY.  Well  how  do  you  think,  now  you  see 
how  do  you  think  Meltzer.  .  .  . 

Marie.  He'd  come  over  our  house  ....  I 
never  liked  him,  I  said  who  was  that  creep. 

INDY.  He's  a  bad  man.  bad  man 
Marie.  He  says  I'm  gonna  use  him.  in  fact 
they  were  looking  for  him,  the  agents  were 
looking  for  him  and  Mel  tried  to  find  him. 
and  he  was  in  Vegas  and  what  not.     .  . 

iNDY.  He's  from  New  Jersey  .  .  .  then 
Brooklyn,  then  Vegas 

Marie.  Right  and  Sonny  had  with  him  up 
in  London  Investors,  or  used  to  go  up  there 
and  use  Mel's  phone.  Sonny  did.  And  he 
used  to  bring  his  nephew  with  him.  A  kid  he 
passed  off  as  his  nephew  I  don't  know  if  it 
was  or  not  and  he  was  always  there  with 
this  kid.  Right?  And  he  was  very  friendly 
with  Mel.  sure  he  was  friendly  with  Mel  .  . 
Mel  let  him  use  the  office  and  make  calls  all 
over  the  country  .  .  . 

iNDY.  See  Meltzer  has  got  a  number  of 
tape  recorded  conversations  between  him 
and  Mel  .  .  . 
Marie.  I  don't  think  he  has  .  .  . 
iNDY.  Oh  he  has 

Marie.  I  don't  think  so  ...  I  heard  about 
that,  see  I  heard  something  about  that  .  . 
and  I  heard  that  he  did  that  because  he 
thought  he  could  get  himself  out  of.  ah, 
trouble  .  .  . 

iNDY.  Oh  that's  no  question  about  that  he 
was,  he  was,  he  was  going  to  jail  for  eight 
months  for  securities  fraud  you  see  .  .  . 

Marie.  Well  why  didn't  he,  why  didn't  he 
come  up  with  the  tapes  then? 

iNDY.  And  ah,  well  Hilda  has  them,  he's 
got  lots  of  them  with  Hilda  right  now  .  .  . 
Marie.  Yeah,  but  see  .  .  . 
iNDY.  And  ah,  and  ah,  Hilda  has  them  I 
know  th&t 

Marie.  I  ...  I  don't  know  I'll  give  ya  an 
argument  there  ...  I  think  Meltzer  found  a 
good  thing  and  he's  using  it .  .  . 

iNDY.  Oh  there's  no  question  about  that, 
but  ye  see,  for  Meltzer  to  find  out  .  .  .  I'll 
tell  you  what  a,  Marie,  Meltzer  had  no  way 
of  knowing  one  thing;  Number  one  Meltzer 
had  no  way  of  knowing  about  ah,  Michael 
Elzay  and  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and 
the  fictitious  bank  account  there  .  .  . 
Marie.  Oh  right. 
Indy.  Number  two;  number  two; 
Marie.  He,  he  could  have  got  it  from  an 
agent. 

Indy.  Alright,  I'll  tell  you  something,  of 
course  I'll  tell  you  how  the  agents  covered 
up  for  Meltzer.  You  know  I've  been  in  Cali- 
fornia and  I've  talked  to  each  and  every 

person 

Marie.  See  Good  could  have  lost  his  job 
over  it  and  I  don't  know  what  happened  but 
there  was  a  lot  of  scurrying  around. 

Indy.  Well,  that's  the  whole  thing  be- 
cause, you  know,  you  know  the  people  they 
scanuned?  This,  Intersea  Fisheries  which  is 
owned  by  Jacques  Cousteau.  I  mean  they 
just  about  destroyed  Jacques  Cousteau  and 
Michael  and  and  and  Richard  Stanzick  and 
Bob  Vaughn  whose  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
shipbuilders  of  the— from  Denver. 
Marie.  Yeah. 

And  ah,  every  time  that  these  people  com- 
plained about  Meltzer.  to  either  the  Denver 
or  the  San  Diego  office  they  would  call 
Gunner  and  tell  him  and  tell  Gunner  to 
watch  it. 
That's  It. 

Indy.  And,  and  Meltzer  would  find  out  im- 
mediately as  to  who  was  complaining  about 
him. 


Marie.  In  fact  Mel  had  a  meeting  with 
Gunner  and  told  Gunner  to  watch  Meltzer 
because  he's  gonna  get  himself  in  trouble— 
and  then  (Inaudible)  I  don't  know  what  the 
trouble  was  but  Gunner— got  caught— and 
ah.  something  happened— and  boy  they 
were  scurrying— and  they  went  after 
Meltzer  right  away  to  shut  him  up. 
Indy.  They  did. 
Marie.  Am  I  wrong? 

Indy.  Ye— ye— nope  your  your  absolutely 
right,  but  not  only  that,  now.  now. 
Meltzer— Meltzer  was  running  his  own 
shieks  okay?  He  was  running  a  guy  called 
Ali  Bel  Rahmon  and  some  other  Prince 
Pahd  or  something  like  that— one  of  the 
people  that  Meltzer— you  see  there's  a  con- 
nection—I'll tell  ya— and  that's  the  connec- 
tion I  made,  because  one  of  the  peoale  ah. 
who  Meltaer  was  scamming  was  a  guy,  a 
Swedish  guy  by  the  name  of  Kai  Gulve— K- 
A-I  GULVE  and  Kai— ah.  went  to  New  York, 
he  called  the  Chase  Manhattan  and  he  was 
given  the  connection  and  Kai  was  at  the 
Left  Hand— immediately  after  the  boat  was 
burned— how  do  you  think  I  first  found  out 
about  the  boat  and  he  said  he  could  smell 
it— and  Kai  met  Mel  Weinberg  and  he  met 
Tony  DeVito. 
Marie.  Right 

Indy.  Amoroso  he  was  there,  now,  now 
that's  where  the  ABSCAM  and  the  Meltzer, 
the  Meltzer  scam  and  ABSCAM  come  to- 
gether—you see  Marie  the  point  is  that  if 
the  government  ever  admits  that  Meltzer 
was  allowed  to  rip  off  honest  businessmen 
and  destroy  a  shipping  company. 
Marie.  Oh  sure. 

Indy.  So  ABSCAM— It'll,  It'll  destroy  em— 
and  thats  and  thats  why  they  keep  saying 
that  Meltzer  was  not  part  of  it 

Marie.  Right  I  know  that  they  said  that 
he  just  made  it  all  up,  you  know,  cause,  you 
know  there's  so  many  people  involved,  Indy. 
Everyone  started  running  there  own  damn 
thing.  Then  you  have  agents  who  are  all 
jealous  of  each  other  each  one  trying  to  top 
the  other  guy. 
Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Marie.  And  ah,  like  they  brought  Myron 
ah,  ah,  what's  his  name? 
Indy.  Puller— Myron  Wagner. 
Marie.  His  name  is  Myron  Wagner,  isn't 
it? 
Indy.  Right. 

Marie.  He  went  as  Myron  Puller. 
Indy.  Puller— right. 

Marie.  And  he— was  under— I  mean— no 
one  ever  heard  of  the  guy  they  used  him  as 
being  the— setting  up  the  banking  thing.  He 
was  there  Secretary.  Treasurer  or  some- 
thing—and then  they  were  fightin  over 
titles— Jade  wanted  to  be  President— and  ah, 
I  mean  it  was  just  ridiculous— it  was  ridicu- 
lous. You  know  everybody  was  fightin— this 
was  in  the  beginning— they  were  tryin  to  get 
organized  and  finally  Mel  hadda  get  Jack 
out— because  Jack— Jack  was  wearin  Sears 
suit— lets  put  it  this  way— Mel  said,  the 
equivalent  of,  they  went  on  the  boat  or 
somthin  and  Jack  was  there— or  they  went 
to  some  meeting— and  he  said  Jack  walked 
In  and  Jack  just  looked  terrible— you  could 
tell  it  was  cheap— if  you're  fronting  for  the 
Shiek  you  gatta  be  sharp— so  they  took  ah, 
you  know  Dick  Farguar? 
Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 
Marie.  He  played  the  Sheik. 
Indy.  Yeah,  yeah.  Far— Farhart. 
Marie.  Yeah  Harhart— He,  he— in  fact 
we— when  we  weren't  ah,  oh  one  of  the  time 
we  went  over  to  Cape  Coral— we  went  for  a 
drive  and  we  took  Dick  with  us  Dick  was 
down  here  for  the  weekend.  And  a  very  good 


guy.   he's  just   a  .swee— he's   Lebanese— oh, 
just  a  marvelous  person. 
Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Marie.  He's  just  so  sweet.  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand him  doing  this— and  he  said  he's 
never   done   it    before— he's  strictly   in   the 

pencil  pushing 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Marie.  You  know  he  didn't  even— he  was 
out  of  his  depth  but  he  didn't  have  to  say 
anything  right.  But  he  could  speak  ah.  ah— 
Indy.  Lebanese  and  Arabic— yeah. 
Marie.  He  could  speak  all  of  these  lan- 
guages. 
Indy.  Yeah,  right. 

Marie.  In  fact  I,  I.  I  thought  he  was  such 
a  doll  I  bought  him  a  little  camel  for  good. 
He  was  a  sweet  kid— he  was  only  23  or  24 
but  just  completely  out  of  his  depth— you 
know  he's  pla>'ing  everything  by  ear— and 
ah.  I  mean  it  was  ah.  unreal. 

Indy.  Do  you  know— all  of  these  guys  are 
gonna  pay  believe  me  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 
That  Civil  Lawsuit  that  Harrison  Williams 
has  filed  it's  going  to  a  judge  that's  going  to 
take  the  FBI  apart  believe  me  it's  gonna  be. 

Marie.  But  they— they— how  can  you  take 
them  apart  if  they're  covering  so— Indy 

Indy.  I'll  tell  you  why  because  a  civil  suit 
allows  much  more  disclosure  than  a,  a,  than 
a  criminal  suit. 

Marie.  Well,  ya  know  they  had  ah,  a 
grand  jury  hearing  and  they  had  this.  They 
had— they  had  em  on  the  stand  and  where 
were  these  lawyers— they  didn't  ask  the — 

Indy.  Oh,  the  lawyers  were  the  biggest 
bunch  of  idiots  in  this  whole  thing  because 
they  didn't  know  how  to  fight  it. 

Marie.  They  didn't— er,  ah,  look,  first  of 
all  let'er,  me  tell  you  something,  there  were 
so  many  people,  let  me  put  it  this  way  there 
were  so  many  people  involved,  there  were  so 
many  agents  doin  there  own  little  things. 

Indy.  Um. 

Marie.  I  think  that  was  the  whole  prob- 
lem. 

Indy.  The  whole  operation  had  gone 
beserk,  the  con  men  were  conning  the  F^I. 
the  FBI  agents  were  conning  each  other.  I 
mean  the  whole  thing. 

Marie.  That's  what  I'm  tellin  ya— its 
true— you  can— I  got  news  for  you  down 
here  you  couldn't  even  find  them.  I  had 
Steve  Birch  (here)  he  was  an  agent  right? 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  Steve  stayed  over  here  one  week- 
end, I  mean  at  the  time  I  thought  it  was 
protection,  what  do  I  need  protection 
nobody  was  even  supposed  to  know  where  I 
was  right?  Meanwhile  ah,  Bruce  was  going 
over  to  get  my  mail— I  had — Steve  was 
stayin  upstairs  here  and  ah,  all  Steve  was 
worryin  about  was  gettin  divorced  and  he 
met  this  girl  (inaudible)  and  he  was  taking 
off  to  California  with  her,  San  Pransisco. 
and  he  left  his  wife  and  took  off.  He  was 
goin  out  on  the  boat  with  us.  Mel  would 
bring  the  txnt  down  and  rest  it  in  the 
Marina,  evidently  because  the  agents  were 
here  at  the  time.  I  don't  eh,  eh,— evidently 
the  place  wasn't  finished  up  there,  with  her 
in  it. 

Inuy.  Yeah 

Marie.  See— and  he'd  put  em  here— now  I 
see  all  the  agents— I  saw  em  up  in  New 
York— Nobody  ever  said  a  word  to  me— I 
mean  ah— you  know  if  they  even  suspected 
anything— nobody  would— they  wouldn't  rat 
on  Mel. 

Indy.  Uhmm. 

Marie.  So  they  figure— what  do  they 
care— they  were  gettin  they're  ah— Gold 
Stars— and  ah— they  didn't  care  what  Mel 


did.  I  mean  it's  a  domestic  thing  really  who 
cares  really. 

Indy.  That's  right. 

Marie.  Really— you  know. 

Indy.  That's  right. 

Marie.  But  what  I  found  is  that  with  all 
of  these  court  cases  and  everything— I— a— I 
says,  hey— I— I  might  as  well  get  right  on 
line  with  everybody  else— you  know,  I— I'm 
gonna  go  to  the  head  of  the  line— after  all  I 
lived  with  the  man. 

Indy.  Ye— that's  right. 

Marie.  How,  how  stupid  could  I  be— but 
you  know  what— I  says  (inaudible)  she  don't 
wanna  know  until  it  got  to  a  point  where  it 
was  bein  shoved  in  my  face— and  hey— then, 
ah,  oh.  Mel  cut  in  on  Bob  Greene's  call  the 
other  night  saying  it  was  an  emergency 
right?  So  Bob  said  to  me.  "don't  do  any- 
thing drastic, "  and  he  says  if  you  have  the 
eighty  book— now  he  admitted  he  had  78 
and  79,  okay?  So  there's  been  a  series  of  a 
diary  kept— why  this  one  was  put  in  the 
drawer— and  the  only  reason  I  looked  for 
it— is  Mel  called  me  up  and  asked  me  to  get 
JR's  passport— and  I  looked  all  over  and  I 
couldn't  find  it. 

Indy.  Well,  why  would  he  keep  a  book  like 
that  lying  around.  I  mean  Mel's  not  that 
stupid. 

Marie.  Ahhh,  yes,  Mel  left  a  lot  of  stuff  in 
this  house,  but  evidently  when  he— I  found 
out  about  the  girl— up  there  and  the  place- 
he  came  in  here  and  he  cleaned  this  place 
out. 

Indy.  Oh,  and  he  just  left  a  few  things 
there. 

Marie.  Oh,  his  clothes  are  here,  but  ah,  I 
looked  down  now  in  my  wall  unit— there's 
nothin  there— I  found  a  couple  of  tapes 
layin  around  I  went  upstairs  and  put  em  on 
my  little  a— head-set  thing— and  they're 
nothin— they're  blank  tapes. 

IKDY.  Ummm. 

Marie.  You  follow  me  there  is  nothin 
here— absolutely  nothing.  So  he's  got  it 
either  up  in  a,  a,  safe  deposit  box— but  I 
think  it's  up  in  that  house,  because  he 
wouldn't  let  that  out  of  his  sight. 

Indy.  Uuunm. 

Marie.  Now,  Jim  McGee— the  a,  a,  report- 
er from  the  Herald  called  me  up  and  he  said 
ah,  "Is  Mel  there?"  and  I  said,  'No,  he's 
outta  town."  And  ah,  he  said  well  I  want  to 
drop  off  the  suitcase  with  all  the  tapes  and 
everything,  the  transcripts.  Mel  had  all  the 
transcripts— constantly— all  of  them— and, 
ah,  I  didn't  want  em  here.  I  .  .  I  .  .  I 
you  know  .  .  I  don't  wanna  be  responsible 
for  something  like  that.  I  says  he's  not 
here— you'd  better  wait  until  he  comes  back 
sind  you  talk  to  him.  So  when  Mel  called  me 
I  said,  listen,  this  guy  called  up,  this  report- 
er—he said  he's  got  the  suitcase,  and  he's  re- 
turning it  to  you— this  is  the  suitcase  he 
dropped  off  to  the  guy  at  the  Ramada.  And 
ah,  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  He— 
when  he  opened  the  trunk,  and  out  comes 
this  big,  ah,  suitcase— so  the  guy  evidently 
was  studying  (tape  cuts  for  a  second).  And 
ah  (tape  cuts  again  into  Silvestrl). 

(Phone  rings.) 

Marie.  Hello. 

Indy.  Hi.  It  was  ringing  and  ringing  and 
ringing.  Did  you  go  out  somewhere  or  what? 

Marie.  No,  it  wasn't  ringing  here. 

Indy.  Yeah— and  ah— so  now  I  called— 
there  was  all  kinds  of  a— could  hardly 
hear— can  you— can  you  hear  me  now.  I 
think  we  had  a  bad  connection. 

Marie.  Yeah,  I  hear  ya. 

Indy.  How  was  Thanksgiving? 

Marie.  What  (inaudible). 

Indy.  Yeah. 


Marie.  I  don't  know— I  had  it  with  JR. 

Indy.  Huh. 

Marie.  I  had  it  with  JR. 

Indy.  What,  did  he  come  in? 

Marie.  Yeah. 

Indy.  Yesterday?  What  happened? 

Marie.  Nothing.  He  just  a— I  just  got  to 
the  point  I  said  to  him  there's  nothing  I 
have  to  say— he  knew  everything  that  was 
going  on. 

Indy.  Like  what? 

Marie.  No  sense  lying  to  me,  you  know. 

Indy.  He  said  what? 

Marie.  I  just  told  him  that  I  knew  every- 
thing. 

Indy.  Yeah,  yeah. 

Marie.  And  there's  no  sense  lying— and 
you  know— you  couldn't  bother  him.  He  said 
he  was  coming  over  here  today  again. 

Indy.  Huh. 

Marie.  And  I  said  don't  bother  it's  over— 
there's  no  reason  to— So  he  said  well  he  has 
a  Christmas  present  he  had  wrapped  up  for 
—he  wanted  me  to  wrap  up  for  JR  from  him 
and  I. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  And  I  said  you  better  give  it  to  him 
yourself— I  said  ah— don't  mix  me  up  into  it. 
He  left  something  for  (inaudible). 

Indy.  Probably  surprised  the  hell  out  of 
him. 

Marie.  Well  he's  gonna  see  him  for  lunch 
today— went  down  to  work— my  son  has  an 
hour  off  for  lunch— so  he  went  down 

Indy.  Well  I  hope  he  doesn't  start  turning 
him  against  you  or  something? 

Marie.  Oh  well  I  expect  that  I  ah— my  son 
is  far  from  stupid.  My  son  knows  what's 
going  on. 

Indy.  Incredible. 

Marie.  It's  a— I  mean,  I'm  just  a— so  sick 
you  know. 

Indy.  I  know  you  sounded  very  depressed 
today— your  not  sounding  your 

Marie.  I  don't  feel  good— I  really  don't— I 
feel  sick— I  mean  a— just  the  whole  thing— 
and  ah— and  then  he  said  to  me — oh  I'll 
come  home  around  three  o'clock  Thanksgiv- 
ing I'll  take  you— both  of  you  out— I  looked 
at  him— I  said  look  you  don't  have  to  give  us 
charity— you  have  a  place— you  go  there— so 
he  says  well— he  says  ah— you  know  it  hap- 
pened—it happened— I  said  you  treat  it  that 
lightly— I  said  you  know— I  said  it  was  all 
pre-meditated.  It  was  something  that  just 
happened.  I  could  see  you  havln  a  fling— six 
months— I  said- really  I  said— I  think  I 
could  forgive  ya— I  mean  it  could  happen  to 
anybody— but  I  said  this  was  just  pre-medi- 
tated— ah— for  14  years- ah— he  said  it  was 
only  10  years.  Just  like  that  I  said  well,  I'm 
not  gonna  go  into  semantics— what's  the  dif- 
ference 10  or  14.  So  I  said  she  says  14— you 
say  ten.  He  says  ah— she  doesn't  know  any- 
thing. So  I'm  Just  listening. 

Indy.  So  now  she's  the  liar,  right? 

Marie.  Yeah,  you  know— I  says— ah— I 
said  I  just  cannot  believe  it  you  would  do 
this— I  mean  you  know  I  wanted  to  believe 
you— he  says  well  I  don't  know  why  you 
bothered  ah— looking  into  it  anyway— I  said 
why  so  I  could  be  deceived  for  another  ten 
years?  I  said  you  don't  do  that  with  people— 
I  said  ah— my  God  if  I  had  met  somebody 
and  that— the  shoe  would  a  been  on  the 
other  foot— I  think  you  d  be  feelin  a  little 
ah— I  said  you  can't  even  picture  this— I 
says  Mel  where's  your  feelings?  Nothing- 
nothing  at  all— 

Indy.  Listen  I— oh  by  the  way  I— I— got— 
received  a  package  from— you  know— Li.«ten 
I— I  just  wanted  to  open— can  you  wait  just 
a  second? 

Marie.  Yeah. 


Indy  I'm  just  gonna  get  it  from  the  other 
room— hang  on  a  minute. 

You  see  now  this  one  is  addressed  to  me 
but  that's  care  of— a— the  office— care  of  the 
syndicate— 

Marie.  Is  it  a  white  envelope? 

Indy.  Ah.  no.  It's  a  yellow  enveloi>e. 

Marie.  Yeah,  that's  probably  it  then. 

Indy.  And  I— I  just  wanted  to  explain— the 
a— print— what  the  hell  Is  that  about? 

Marie.  Oh  I  don't  know  what  that  is— that 
maybe  for  the— a— that  maybe  up  there  for 
the— a— detective  agency. 

Indy.  Ah.  okay,  now— a  picture  now 
what— eh— what  is  that  equipment? 

Marie.  That's  the  a  .  .  pictures  of  the 
Georgetown  house. 

Indy.  That's  the  one! 

Marie.  That's  the  Kodak  .  .  look  on  the 
back  of  it  .  .  they're  the  originals. 

Indy.  Oh.  you  mean  of  the  street  house? 

Marie.  Yeah. 

Indy.  Okay.  I  thought  that  was  the  condo? 

Marie.  Look  at  the  ba  .  .  noooo. 

Indy.  Ah,  okay  .  .  okay. 

Marie.  I  don't  know  if  it's  anything  .  .  it's 
just  the  only  thing  I  found. 

Indy.  And  with  the  with  the  equipment 
inside  it  right? 

Marie.  Yeah. 

Indy.  Okay  .  .  I  thought  that  was  the 
Florida  thing.  Okay  then  we've  got  the  (in- 
audible) business. 

Marie.  That's  all  just  .  .  just  a  .  .  the  only 
thing  .  .  I  don't  know  if  it's  worth  anything. 

Indy.  And  the  model  that  was  in  your 
name.  Alright  now  this  affadavit.  Is  there 
any  significance? 

Marie.  Remember  my  name  is  Cynthia 
Marie. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  Evelyn  is  her  name. 

Indy.  Now  the  a  .  .  Motor  Trailer? 

Marie.  That's  in  her  name. 

Indy.  That  too. 

Marie.  That's  Evelyn.  Look 

Indy.  The  recreation  vehicle? 

Marie.  That's  .  .  look  on  the  title  .  .  Mel 
and  Evelyn  .  .  that's  her  name. 

Indy.  Oh  yes.  yes. 

Marie.  That's  not  my  name  .  .  her  name  is 
Evelyn  she  likes  to  be  called  Eve  .  .  so  I 
mean  I'm  not  a  .  .  when  I  said  it  to  him  .  . 
when  I  told  .  .  that  .  .  he  said  oh  that's  not 
true. 

Indy.  But  you  have  .  .  you  have  the  proof 
now. 

Marie.  I  didn't  show  him  that  I  gave  it  to 
you. 

Indy.  You  have  the  proof  now.  Now  what 
is  this?  What  is  this?  What  is  this  affidavit 
business? 

Marie.  Oh  that  was  something  he  come 
home  with  a  .  .  He  was  walking  with  Ray 
Roily  .  .  something  from  Jenrette's  .  .  and  a 
.  .  Jenrette  approached  him  and  started 
something  in  the  hallway  .  .  so  Ray  says  a 
.  .  c'mon  we'll  make  out  an  affidavit  in  case 
a  .  .  he  does  anything  .  .  and  that  was  the 
original  affidavit. 

Indy.  Oh.  he  never  turned  that  in  any- 
where? 

Marie.  They  had  one  turned  in  evidently 
.  .  I  don't  know  how  they  got  that  one  .  . 
like  I'm  saying  .  .  stuff  was  there  and  the 
originals  came  out.  That's  how  easy  it  is. 

Injy.  Okay.  Im  just  looking  through 
some  of  the  ah  .  .  okay  the  Martin  County 
.  .  yeah  I  know  .  .  I  know  .  .  Okay  here's  the 
.  .  here's  the  interesting  .  .  rah  .  .  lets  see 
this  is  a  .  . 

Marie.  There's  the  list  of  names  of  the  re- 
porters on  there  .  .  the  clipping. 
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INDY.  Yeah,  right.  Right.  Now  ah  .  .  who 
has  done  the  yellowing? 
Marik.  Pardon  me? 

IKBY.  Who  has  done  the  yellow?  .  .  You 
know  there's  some  yellow  marks  through 
the  a  .  .the  highlighting. 

Marie.  Oh.  oh,  oh,  I  had  done  that. 

IKBY.  Okay.  Now  the  one  that  you  sent  me 
up,  a  Larry  Nathanson? 

Marie.  Uh.  uhm. 

IKDY.  Yeah,  where  he  says  the  Chief  pros- 
ecutor admitted  that  four  tapes  made  by 
Mel  had  disappeared  .  .  probably  stolen  and 
they  disappeared  during  the  plane  flight. 

Marie.  You  can't  prove  it  .  .  you  see  they 
went  all  through  that  thing. 

IMDY.  Stolen  from  a  flight  bag. 

Marie.  But  see  like  I  say  . .  hearsay  is  one 
thing  .  .  you  know  what  I  mean?  Everybody 
said  he  took  it  .  .  you  know  what  I  mean? 
But  ah  . .  you  know  it's  Just  ah  .  .  (sigh)  the 
man  is  .  .  I  .  .  I  .  .  tell  ya  I  just  don't  believe 
it  .  .  then  he  started  in  ah  .  .  while  he  was 
here  he  . .  ah  . .  my  neighbor  across  the  way 
.  .  he  .  .  oh  God  he  got  almost  violent  and 
I  Just  looked  at  him  .  .  I  said  I'm  not  gonna 
get  angry  .  .  and  I'm  Just  gonna  stay  very 
calm,  cause  ah  .  .  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a 
shouting  match  .  .  I  mean  I  don't  have  to 
say  anything  .  .  he  knows  what  he  did  .  .  I 
don't  have  to  prove  anything  . .  you  know  in 
his  heart  he  knows  .  .  so  ah  .  .  he  says  I'm 
gonna  ruin 

INDY.  But  ah  .  .  ah  .  .  do  .  .  are  those  .  .  do 
you  think  those  tapes  are  in  his  .  .  in  his 
new  apartment  there? 

Marie.  Ah.  either  that  .  .  did  .  .  oh  .  .  do 
you  see  the  one  on  the  boat? 

Indy.  The  a  .  .  clipping  on  the  boat?  No  I 
haven't  got . .  what  is  that? 

Marie.  It  should  be  in  there. 

Indy.  Mel  Weinberg  .  .  60  minutes  .  .  no  .  . 
you  talkin  about  the  clip? 

Marie.  No,  it's  a  .  .  a  white  a  copy  of  the 
sale  of  the  boat  notorized. 

Indy.  Oh,  here,  yeah,  sure. 

Marie.  Okay  .  .  see  down  in  the  left  hand 
comer . .  Countent?  (spelling.) 

Indy.  Oh,  yeah. 

Marie.  That's  the  lawyer's  name. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  That's  the  lawyers  name.  Now  he's 
very  friendly  with  this  guy. 

Indy.  Yeah,  yeah  I  have  his  number. 

Marie.  Alright  .  .  wait  a  minute  now.  I 
asked  my  neighbor  over  here  because  she 
had  to  get  that  copied  right?  She  sent  him 
the  original.  She  said  he's  as  guilty  as  can 
be. 

Indy.  Uhm. 

Marie.  But  I  says,  well  .  .  Mel's  using  him, 
.  .  but  she  says  well  probably  promised  him 
the  world  you  know  . .  he's  a  . .  a  . .  not  a  big 
time  lawyer  or  anything.  Well  he  said  some- 
thing about  he  has  a  .  .  a  safe,  not  a  safe  a 
ah  .  .  oh  what  do  y  call  it .  .  a  file  drawer  .  . 

Indy.  Uhm,  uhm. 

Marie.  Under  lock  and  key.  Then  he  asked 
me  do  I  have  any  ABSCAM  transcripts?  And 
I  said  ABSCAM  trans  .  .  I  don't  have  any- 
thing . .  why  would  I  have  it. 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Marie.  Ah  .  .  and  he  didn't  say  anything. 
he  says  . .  well  I  took  it  up  there  under  lock 
and  key.  But  he  may  have  just . . 

Indy.  In  his  new  townhouse  you  mean? 

Marie.  At  Coutons. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  So  he  may  have  just  said  that  to 
me  to  throw  me  off.  Then  he  said  to  me; 
What  did  you  say  to  Bob  Greene? 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Marie.  I  said  Bob,  I  said  the  night  that  I 
called  you  . .  you  cutin  on  an  emergency  call 


. .  I  was  talking  to  Bob,  I  didn't  say  anything 

Indy.  How  did  Coutant  know  you  talked  to 
Bob  Greene? 

Marie.  Couton  didn't  ask  me  about  Bob 
Greene  .  .  Mel  asked  me  that .  .  this  is  going 
onto  another  conversation. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  The  night  that  he  was  in  the  Hotel 
up  at  the  Mtarriott.  When  I  spoke  to  him. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  And  ah  ...  I  spoke  to  Bob  Green 
first  (inaudible)  call.  But  I  didn't  tell  him  I 
said  anything  to  Bob  .  .  ah  .  .  Bob 
had  .  .  evidently 

Mel's  been  trying  to  get  Bob  and  Bob's 
been  avoiding  him. 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Marie.  Okay? 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Marie.  Ah,  he  says  I  hope  you  didiv't  say 
anything  to  Bob.  I  says  what  am  I  gonna 
say  to  Bob?  I  was  talking  to  Bob  I  asked  him 
about  Lady  Evelyn  in  the  book. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  And,  ah  .  .  I  said  that's  all  I  said 
but  remember  Bob  told  me  he  had  a  book  of 
78  and  79  and  you  said  maybe  not. 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Marie.  And  I  said  I  think  so  because  I 
really  believe  Bob  wasn't  lying  there  and 
something  (happened?)  from  that  day  I 
haven't  gotten  a  Newsday  up  here  .  .  Bob 
was  sending  me  Newsdays. 

Indy.  Uhm. 

Marie.  He  sent  them  actually  to 
Mel  .  .  and,  ah  .  .  we  haven't  gotten  any  at 
all  here  .  .  now  no  mail  comes  here  just 
except  my  household  bills  .  .  which  is 
nothing  .  .  you  know  Just  telephone,  water 
bill  .  .  but  nothing  come  up  here  .  .  and 
ah  .  .  Bob  he  said  Bob's  been  avoiding  him 
evidently  he  hasn't  .  .  he's  been  tryin  to  get 
him  and  ah  .  .  the  movie's  supposed  to  be 
signed  in  January  .  .  something  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Marie.  "That  would  figure  out  .  .  when  I 
asked  Mel  for  a  divorce  he  said  wait  three 
months. 

Indy.  Yeah,  right. 

Marie.  Okay,  now  that  blends  in.  Then  he 
said  to  me  ah  .  .  Oh  Gunner  called  me,  he 
said.  I  said  Gunner?  He  said  yeah,  he  said 
Gunner  called  me  and  he  said  I  wasn't 
taking  care  of  you.  That  was  ah 

Indy.  That  was  after  you  called  Gunner. 

Marie.  Right  .  .  but  Gunner  did  call  him 
right  away  .  .  I  know  Gunner.  Gunner 
would  call  Mel  immediately.  But  Mel  see 
He'd  He  and  catch  me  .  .  you  know 
ah  .  .  try  to  create  something  .  .  so  I  said 
well  look  I  don't  care  what  Gunner  or  any- 
body else  I  said  ah  .  .  I  spoke  to  Gunner 
but  ah  I  don't  care  what  Gunner  said  I  said 
the  whole  bunch  of  you  are  such  liars  that  I 
don't  believe  anything  any  of  you  say  any- 
more. You  follow  me?  I  said  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned  Mel  I  Just  don't  wanna  be  both- 
ered. I  said  it's  its  really  been  a  shock  to 
me— you  couldn't  care  less  .  .  and  I  said  you 
know  you  always  ah  .  .  you'll  realize  what 
ya  lost  .  .  ,  maybe  in  time  .  .  he  says  oh 
that's  true. 

Indy.  Yeah,  maybe  he  will;  Hey,  oh,  a  .  .  I 
gotta  tell  you  this  .  .  it's 

fantast  .  a  .  .  I've  got  .  .  confirmation 
from  the  ah  .  .  DeLorenzo  Errichetti  side. 

Marie.  Did  you? 

Indy.  Yes,  Alright  here's  what  I've 
heard  .  .  what  I've  learned  okay. 
DeLorenzo  .  .  uh  .  .  a  .  .  what  this  was 
now  March. 

Marie.  Hey,  ah  .  .  listen  if  I  have  to  pop 
off  quick  because  he  may  be  pop  in  here 
after  taking  JR  to  lunch  .  .  I  don't  know. 
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Indy.  That's  no  problem.— okay  no  prob- 
lem at  sdl— we  can  always  you  know 
alright. .Alright  he  says  he  drove  Erri- 
chetti—right. 

Marie.  Wait  he  told  who? 

Indy.  Now.  I'm  saying  this  is  from  you 
know  the  the  the  drop  off— the  Erichetti 
thing? 

Marie.  Go  ahead. 

Indy.  Okay,  He  said  that  he  dropped  Erri- 
chetti off— on  the— now  listen  to  this— ah— 
he  got  a  briefcase— they  put  this  briefcase 
in  their  car— okay  this  is  April  the  first 
1979. 

Marie.  Could  be  I'm  not  sure. 

Indy.  And  they  got  the  briefcase  in  the 
car  alright?  and  they  went  ah— DeLorenzo 
picked  up  Errichetti  with  the  briefcase  in 
the  car  and  they  went  to  a  meeting  place  to 
meet  Mel  Weinberg  right.  Ah— they  drove 
they  say  to  a  rest  stop— between  Route  52  to 
55. 

Marie.  That  could  be  it  but  it  wasn't  a 
rest  stop.  It  wa4  right  down  on  a  hill. 

Indy.  Holiday  Inn. 

Marie.  Oh,  yeah,  that  that  that  was 

Indy.  Okay,  what  he  said  was  that  Mel 
was  in  a  Lincoln  Continental? 

Marie.  That— I  was  driving  it  but  they— I 
don't  see  them..Mel  went  inside. 

Indy.  Okay.  now.  what  he  says  is  that  Mel 
got  into  his  car  for  awhile. 

Marie.  Yeah. 

Indy.  And  it  was  a  very  short  meeting. 

Marie.  Yeah. 

Indy.  They  took  the  briefcase  and.  a— 
then  drove  back. 

Marie.  Nope  that  wasn't  it.  This  was  actu- 
ally in  a  hotel.  He  got  out  and  went  inside. 
Now  I  never  saw  Errichetti.  Never  saw  him. 

Indy.  Uh.  uhm. 

Marie.  And  ah,  I  don't  know  if  Errichetti 
had  been  check  in  or  what  or  had  just  been 
drive  there.  I  saw  come  around  the  other 
side— never  saw  them.  I  sat  in  the  car  and 
about  ten  minutes— boom  out  he  came  and 
shot  home. 

Indy.  With,  with  a  briefcase? 

Marie.  That  I  don't  remember,  whether 
he  had  a  briefcase  or  not.  Cause  see  I  didn't 
pay  attention  at  the  time.  I  didn't  know 
what  it  was  all  about. 

Indy.  But  would  this  have  been  about 
April? 

Marie.  No,  I  think  it  was  a  little  colder. 
Really. 

Indy.  Well,  you  left  in  July. 

Marie,  (inaudible.)  No,  I  think  it  was 
before  then  really.  If  if  no  that  was  too 
close,  no  that's  too  close,  because  I  knew  we 
knew  we  hadda  move— it— it  took  me  quite 
awhile  there  was  a  few  months  there  where 
I  started  packing  things— you  know  and 
that's  when  I  had  all  the  agents  over— but 
ah— it  wasn't  a  rest  stop  now— definitely 
wasn't  cause  I  remember  that  very  distinct- 
ly. 

Indy.  No.  he  said  it  was  off  the  Long 
Island  Expressway. 

Marie.  It  was;  it  was. 

Indy.  And  it  was  it  was  between  Route  be- 
tween ah— between  ah— exits  52  and  exits 
55. 

Marie.  It  could've  been  and  that  that 
sounds  plausible.  But  there  was  a  motel  you 
know  the  hotel  the  ah  ah  one  level  affair, 
down  on  the  side. 

Indy.  Well,  he  may  have  been  describing  it 
as  a  rest  stop — for  all  we  know. 

Marie.  No.  but  there's  rest  stops  there 
which  is  altogether  different. 

Marie.  You  know  a  rest  stop  when  you  see 
it  on  the  expressway.  He  would  know  a  rest 
stop  from  a— this  wasn't  a  rest  stop.  Cause 
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this  was  a  service  road.  It  was  off  the  ser\ice 
road.  And  a  .  .  .  Mel  was  very  ner\ous  .  .  . 
he  said  now  don't  .  .  .  just  stay  right  here 
don't  go  anywhere.  And  I  just  sat  there  for 
about  ten  minutes.  No. 

Indy.  So  you  think  they're  talking  about 
different  meetings  then? 

Marie.  Could  be  .  .  .  there  could  a  been 
another  meeting. 

Indy.  And  .  .  .  alright  .  .  .  what  he  claims 
was  that  a  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  okay  at  this  stop  that 
there  was  a  .  .  .  75  or  80  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  split  a  .  .  .  half  .  .  .  half.  They  got  a  .  .  . 
Mel  got  about  45  is  what  he  claims. 

Marie.  That's  the  number  I  know.  But 
that  was  in  court  see  and  that,  that's  what 
verified  that  to  me  but  now  maybe  there 
was  another  meeting  that  we  don't  know 
about.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean?  .  .  . 
Hello? 

Indy.  Yeah.  I'm  here. 

Marie.  Hello? 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  Hello? 

Indy.  Can  you  hear  me? 

Marie.  Yeah.  I  can. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  Ah  I  don't  know— unreal. 

Indy.  Anyway  listen  are  you  getting  any 
pressure  on  that ...  on  the  black  book? 

Marie.  Yes. 

Indy.  From?  Prom  the  FBI? 

Marie.  No,  no.  no  .  .  .  what,  what  I  got 
was  he  asked  me  and  I  said  ah 

Marie.  (Inaduible.)  I  said  you  know  I 
burned  it  up.  He  said  what  are  you  gonna 
try  to  do  blackmail  me?  I  said  Mel  I'm  not 
like  you.  I  said  ...  I  said  I  burned  it  ...  I 
said  I'm  not  you  ...  I  would  never  black- 
mail anyone.  I  said  what  would  I  gain  now 
by  even  (i'laudible). 

Indy.  "Yeah  but  he  might  try  and  ah  .  .  . 
get  to  you.  And  ah  .  .  .  use  JR  to  try  and  de- 
stroy it. 

Marie.  Well  I  think  he  will  try  it  with  JR 
definitely. 

Indy.  He's  gonna  try  it  with  him. 

(End  of  tape  side  6.) 

Marie.  You  Know. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  I'm  Just  letting  him  know  straight 
out  because  I  can  talk  to  him.  He  looked  at 
me  and  he  didn't  say  anything  but  he  said 
...  he  misses  his  father  .  .  .  and  he'j  still 
his  father  I  mean  JR  knows  everything 
that's  going  on  .  .  .  but  ah  ...  I  don't 
wanna  discuss  it  any  more.  That's  it. 

Indy.  Hey.  listen  ...  I  ...  I  am  still 
toying  with  the  idea  of  a  your  calling  ah  .  .  . 
some  of  these  guys. 

Marie.  Well.  then.  I  got  a  problem  cause 
it's  gonna  go  right  back  to  him  Indy. 

Indy.  How?  Well  so  what  if  it  goes  back  to 
him. 

Marie.  But  then  they  know  it's  me  Indy. 
You  follow  me?  You  know  Mel  is  not  stupid. 
He  is  far  from  stupid.  He  was  trying  to  find 
out  something  yesterday,  and  I  just  sat  back 
and  he  couldn't  bait  me. 

Indy.  Like  what? 

Marie.  Well,  like  he  asked  about  the  book, 
and  he  asked  about  Gunner.  Gunner  called 
him.  and  his  way  of  baiting  me  was  ah  .  .  . 
Gunner  said  to  him  that  he  wasn't  takin 
care  of  me  .  .  .  okay?  That  he'd  walked  out 
without  leaving  a  cent  here. 

Indy.  Uh,  huh. 

Marie.  He  said  Gunner  said  this.  Now  he's 
waitin  for  me  to  jump  in,  and  correct  it. 

Indy.  Oh,  I  see.  That,  that 

Marie.  Mel  I  said  you  know,  let  me  tell 
you  something,  you  have  no  say  so  of  what  I 
do  anymore.  I  said  I  am  what  we  call  a  free 
agent.  I  said  I  don't  wanna  be  bothered.  I 
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said  I'm  still  in  shock  over  it.  I  am  sick  over 
it.  I  said  it  doesn't  seem  to  bother 
you  .  .  maybe  you  can't  understand 
it  .  .  you're,  the  way  you  think.  I  said  but 
what  you  did  was  terrible.  It  was  premedi 
tated.  I  don't  wanna  hear  about 
Gunner  .  .  I  don't  wanna  hear  about  any  of 
them  because  to  me  it's  all  lies.  I  don't  be- 
lieve anything  you  say.  How  .  .  once  you 
lied  to  me  .  .  that's  it.  I  cannot  believe  you. 

Indy.  Un,  uhm. 

Marie.  And  I  said  .  .  as  the  lies  thai  I 
found.  I  said  there's  no  reason  for  it. 

Indy.  You  know  one  .  .  a  .  .  other 
thing  .  .  I  was  looking  at  my  notes  .  .  that 
we  were  taking  that  night  .  .  um  .  .  you 
said  that  these  tapes  were  found?  Remem- 
ber you  said  about  the  forty  tapes 

Marie.  44  Tapes.  Then  they  claimed  they 
found  them  .  .  it  was  a  big  stink.  Now  what 
I  was  .  .  I  said  to  myself  .  .  you  know  I  was 
very  stupid.  When  they  came  here,  Tony 
and  Gunner  I  should  have  had  them  sign. 

Indy.  But  there  was  no  requirement 
though? 

Marie.  Of  course  not  but  to  protect 
myself.  They  could  have  said  anything. 
What  if  they  lost  the  tapes? 

Indy.  Un,  uhm. 

Marie.  They  could  turn  around  and  say 
they  never  picked  them  up  here. 

You  but.  but  you  put  them,  but  you  put 
them  in  the  boot  of  the  car  right? 

Indy.  I  mean  I'm  Just  making  sur 

Marie.  No.  No.  No.  I  was  in  my  kitchen 
and  they  were  on  the  counter.  Piled  up. 

Indy.  Un.  uhm. 

Marie.  They  came  over  and  they  were 
go— all  grabbing  a  handful  and  I  said. 
"Look,  let  me  give  you  a  plastic  garbage  bag 
to  put  them  in." 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm. 

Marie.  Then  put  em  in  otherwise  they're 
gonna  get  thrown  all  over  the  place.  So  ah— 
they— ah  then  they  agreed  and— a— I  gave  it 
to  em— and  they  went  out  and  they  threw 
em  in  the  trunk  of  the  car.  They  went  out 
drinking  or  something  and  forgot  them. 

Indy.  Ummm. 

Marie.  They  were  in  a  rental  car  evident- 
ly. And  they  completely  forgot  about  them. 
Evidently  they  must've  tracked  the  car 
down  and  ah— found  em. 

Indy.  Oh  because  then  they  then  they 
called  you  and  said  we  can't  find  the  tapes 
right? 

Marie.  That  is— a— this  is  awhile  after 
now. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  Going— a  month  later. 

Indy.  Yeah. 

Marie.  And  then  they  said  do  you,  "I 
didn't  give  them  tapes  did  I?"  "How  many 
tapes?  "  And  I  said  look  you  guys  were  here 
and  you  took  the  tapes. 

Indy.  Uhmm. 

Marie.  I  said.  "What  would  I  do  with 
them?"  I  don't  know  anything  about  them.  I 
don't  even  want  to  know  anything  about 
them. 

Indy.  This  was  on  the  Island  still? 

Marie.  No  I  was  up  here. 

Indy.  Oh 

Marie.  I  was  here.  And  it  was  a  big  to 
do  .  .  and  ah  .  .  I  just  told  them  ..  I  re- 
membered them  taking  the  tapies  .  .  I  says 
ah  .  .  you  know  .  .  you  know  to  try 
and  .  .  another  words  make  it  look  like 
ah  .  .  me  or  Mel  had  .  . 

Indy.  Umm 

Marie.  You  follow  me?  If  .  .  if  they  had 
lost  them  they  would  try  to  push  the  blame 
somewhere  else. 

Indy.  Umm 


Marie.  And  I  told  them  straight  out  I  said 
I  remember  .  .  . 
Indy.  Yeah  but  thats  .  . 

Marie,  'inaudible) 

Indy.  Thais  .  .  thats  .  .  thats  very  care- 
less behaviour  though  I  mean  .  .  you  know 
I  .  . 

Marie.  Of  course  its  .  .  but  this  was  all 
the  way  down  the  line.  Thats  when  1  started 
real  .  .  I  thought  FBI  was  .  .  you 
know  .  .  hey  like  Edgar  Hoovers  day  right? 

Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  Well  forget  it  .  .  its  a  whole 
everybody  s  doing  their  own  thing.  Every- 
one's running  around 
and  .  .  its  .  .  it's  .  .  it's  just  that  .  .  you 
see  the  way  they  dress  today? 

Indy.  Beautifully.  They  dress  well  donl 
they? 

Marie.  Boy  and  how  .  .  And  if  they  dress 
like  slobs  they  dress  like  slobs  nobody  says 
anything. 

Indy.  You  know  Im  also  .  .  getting 
CO  .  .  getting  closer  and  closer  to  tracking 
down  that  .  .  the  sale  of  that  boat  and  how 
much  they  got  for  it. 

Marie.  Oh.  I  know  how  much  they  got.  Id 
asked  the  woman.  The  boat  was  up  for  sale 
for  7500.  Now  .  . 

Indy.  Oh.  no.  no.  no.  no.  no.  not  the  UP 
YOURS.  Remember  the  other  one  I  told 
you  about  but  you  dont  but  you  dont  know 
about. 

Marie.  Wait  a  minute  you  know  he 
dropped  a  name  on  that  .  .  he  was  .  .  why 
he  said  certain  things  yesterday  .  .  I  think 
he  wanted  to  see  if  it  would  come  back  to 
him.  He  mentioned  Pitzpatrick. 

Indy.  I'm  gonna  call  him  by  the  way,  you 
know  that? 

Marie.  Who? 

Indy.  Yeah.  Mel! 

Marie.  Alright  but  be  careful  what  ya  say. 

Indy.  No.  no.  no  .  .  I'm  must  gonna  call 
him  and  I'm  gonna  tell  him  that  I've  heard 
from  several  sources  that  ah  .  .  ahhh  .  . 
that  your  married  to  another  woman  and 
I'd  like  to  know  whose  your  wife.  Tell  him 
something  like  that  and  that  Jack  wants  to 
know  about  it  and  .  .  I'll  .  .  I'll  make  up 
something. 

Marie.  Ah.  anyway,  ah  remember  the  par- 
ties on  the  boat? 

Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  Pitzpatrick  he  mentioned. 

Indy.  Who  is  Pitzpatrick? 

Marie.  One  of  the  top  agents.  One  of  the 
agents. 

Indy.  This  was  on  the  Left  Hand  right? 

Marie.  Right. 

Indy.  So  what  was  what  was  Pitzpatrick 
up  to? 

Marie,  (inaudible)  parties  or  something 

Indy.  He  was  the  one  who  arranged  the 
parties? 

Marie.  He  was.  he  was  the  one  that  was 
there  .  .  He  was  a  swinger  on  the  boat,  with 
the  rest  of  the.. I  don't  know  who  they 
were. .but  why  he  sat  here  yesterday  and  he 
started  talkin  about  these  things. 

Indy.  Uh.  ummm 

Marie.  And  then  he  said  he  met.. he 
met. .he  saw  Bast.. 

Indy.  Dick  Bast? 

Marie.  Dick  Bast  is  that  the  guys  name?  A 
detective? 

Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  Alright,  he  was  in  Washington  this 
past  time. .he's  coming  down  the  steps  I 
don't  know  if  it  was  the  courthouse  or 
the. .or  the  what. .and  ah. .a  guy  pulls  up  in  a 
car.. and  he  pulls  out  a  wallet. .a.. like  an  FBI 
badge. 

Indy.  Umm 
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Marie.  Closes  it  and  says  hi  Mel  and  as.. he 
says  c'mon  get  in  I'll  take  you  to  the  Hotel. 
With  that  a  one  of  the  agents  came  down 
the  step  and  recognized  Bast  and  says.  Mel 
what  are  you  doin?  And  Mel  backed  up.  Mel 
didn't  know  who  he  was,  so  Mel... 

INDY.  Did  he  describe  him? 

Marie.  Who  Mel  to  me? 

Imdy.  Yeah,  did  he  describe,  did  he  de- 
scribe what  Bast  looked  like? 

Marie.  No  he  didn't  do. .he  was  just 
talking..!  didn't  wanna.... 

Imdy.  You  know  what  he  might  be  doing? 
Let  me  tell  you.  You  know  what  he. .you 
know  what  he's  doing?  He  knows  that  a 
Bast  is  after  him  okay? 

Marie.  I  know  he  said  that. 

Indy.  Alright,  he  knows  that  for  a  fact.  He 
may  be  wondering  if  by  any  change  your  are 
passing  on  any  information  to  Bast. 

Marie.  This  is  what  I  thought. 

Indy.  You  see  so  if  a..any  way  the  infor- 
mation gets  back  to  him  or  to  the  FBI  or 
something  a.. that  Bast  and  he  had  a 
meeting.. he's  a.. you  know..that  would  be  his 
way  of  confirming  it— you  know  I  think  its 
also  his  way  of  trying  to  find  out  whether 
you  talked  to  anyone. 

Marie.  That's  exactly  what  I'm  trying  to 
tell  you. .He  suggested  it  but  I  didn't  answer 
him.  I  let  him  talk  and  I  said  Mel?  I  don't 
wanna  know  your  business..!  don't  even 
know  what  your  talkin  about  with 
Gunner..and  I'm  not  interested  in  Bob 
Greene. 

Indy.  Uh,  umm 

Marie.  Now.. there  may  be  no  truth  to  it 
but  he's  feeling  me  out  now,  Mel's  very 
shrewd  that  way.  He's  very  quick  but  he 
doesn't  realize  that  I  know  him.. .and  I 
known  what  he  pulls. 

Indy.  Ummm 

Marie.  I've  heard  him  talkin  and  I  now 
I've  heard  the  lies.  Let  mc.he's  been  lyin  to 
me.  Straight  to  my  face.  And  I  believed  him. 
Now  I  find  everything  is  different  and  I  re- 
member how  he  got  to  me.  He  followed  me 
with  these  lies..so  he's  a  great..a..He  knows 
human  nature..If  you  talk  to  him  and  ask 
him  the  wrong  thing..forget  about  it. 

Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  Now. .then  he  turns  around  and  he 
says..oh..a..Fitzpatrick..was  on  the  boat  and 
a..John  Goode's  wife's  name  is  not  rose.  He 
got  them  mixed  up.  Rose  Is  his  girlfriends 
name..Rose  Marie  is  his  wife. 

Indy.  Uh,  uhm 

Marie.  And  then  he  said  to  me..Oh  I 
always  mix  that  up..now  he  said  it  for  a 
reason.. if  it  comes  back  John  Goode's  wife's 
is  Rose.. then  he  thinks  I  did  it... 

Indy.  Ohhhh 

Marie.  You  follow  that?? 

Indy.  Yeah,  yeah 

Marie.  A  little  thing  like  that.a.a.like  I 
always  said  it's  the  little  things  Indy  it's  not 
the  big  things  and  he  was  pumpin  me  yes- 
terday .  .  He  was  tryln  to  set  the  ground  for 
something.  And  he  said  to  me  .  .  Are  you 
talkin  to  anybody? 

Indy.  Uh,  umm 

Marie.  And  he  said  uh  .  .  I  says  no  .  .  He 
said  a  well  what  are  you  gonna  do  with  the 
book  .  .  blackmail  me?  I  said  I  told  ya  I 
burned  it  up  .  .  .  you  follow  me? 

Indy.  Yeah  .  .  .  Alright  let  me  let  me  tell 
you  something,  that  I  checked  out  and  was 
absolutely  flabbergasted  by  the  a  .  .  accura- 
cy of  your  information  .  .  And  I'll  tell  you 
what  did  it. 
Alright?  this  is  only  for  you  now  okay? 
Marie.  Yeah  but  Indy  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  I  know. 

Indy.  No,  no  but  what  I'm  saying  is  .  . 
what  I'm  tryin  to  tell  you  .  .  is  that  I'm  the 
one  who  is  doing  the  checking. 


Marie.  If  I  got  it  .  .  if  it  came  to  me  delib- 
erately told  wrong  .  .  .  and  I  told  it  to  you 
then  then  I'm  only  repeating  what  was  told 
to  me  wrong. 

iNDy.  Yeah,  now  hold  it  .  .  no.  no,  no 
that's  not  right  .  .  see  .  .  I'm  a  reporter  and 
as  you  know  I'm  working  with  Congression- 
al committee's  and  all  that  stuff  .  .  you 
know  that  ...  I've  never  made  any  bones 
about  that  .  .  I  .  .  As  I  told  you  I'm  not  writ- 
ing any  book  .  .  I'm  trying  to  expose  the 
damn  thing  .  .  .  and  you've  been  incredible, 
.  .  thats  thats  all  I  can  .  .  alright  now  let  me 
tell  you  something  .  .  how  how  I  did  this  .  . 
U  mm  .  .  and  ultimately  that  reporter  .  . 
okay  .  .  I  pulled  a  little  fast  one  on  carol. 

Marie.  Uh,  uh  yeah  go  ahead 
Indy.  Alright?  Because  basically  I  was  tell- 
ing you  I  said  you  know  my  God  if  Marie's 
information  on  something  is  ..  is  as  sensi- 
tive a3  that  checks  out  .  .  .  ah  .  .  it's  .  .  it's 
incredible.  Alright  so  I  called  .  .  I  called 
Carol  .  .  and  it  was  just  after  I  wished  you 
goodbye  right.  And  I  and  I  said  you  know 
I'm  so  and  so  and  she'd  heard  my  name  .  . 
and  I  said  that  look  ah  .  .  that  .  .  ah  .  . 
Mel's  been  a  .  .  talking  to  Jack  .  .  to  Jack 
Anderson  .  .  alright  and  .  .  she  says  oh  yeah 
we're  old  friends  .  .  you  know  meaning  she 
and  Mel  .  .  so  I  said  look  I'm  here  travelling 
through  and  and  Mel  ah  .  .  said  that  there's 
some  kind  of  information  .  .  a  .  .  on.on.on 
Alec  Haig  .  .  that  he  tried  to  give  to  you  .  .  I 
said  what  have  you  done  .  .  with  it  .  .  Oh 
she  remembers  that  immediately  and  she 
said  you  Itnow  I've  had  that  stuff  lying  in, 
.  .  and  the  paper  won't  touch  it  .  .  because 
you  know  we're  a  small  paper  and  we  have  a 
syndicated  column  .  .  ba  .  .  ba  .  .  ba  .  .  so  I 
said  well  look  if  your  not  doing  anything 
with  it  and  you've  sat  with  it  for  so  long  .  .  I 
said  can  you  can  you  give  it  to  me.  So  she 
said  okay  I'll  meet  you  at  the  airport.  And  a 
.  .  so  she  came  to  the  airport.  Then  she  got 
a  little  suspicious  .  .  and  she  said  you  know 
.  .  Mel's  been  really  bad  mouthing  Jack  .  . 
and  he's  very  upset  about  what  Jack's  been 
writing  .  .  you  know  why  would  he  be  a  .  .  . 
you  because  she  said  I  don't  wanna  get  into 
any  kind  of  .  .  any  kind  of  trouble  with  a  .  . 
with  a  Mel.  Because  he's  still  a  friend  of 
mine  ..  So  I  so  I  just  basically,  I  said  look 
ah  ...  ah  .  .  see  I  said  .  .  I  don't  know  I  said 
Mel  has  strange  ways  of  dealing  with 
people,  .he  deals  with  his  enemies  and  then 
he's  trying  to  a.  .  .do  Jack  a  goOd  turn.  So 
he'd  get  good  stories.  .1  said  how  do  I  know? 
Alright. 

Marie.  I  wondered  if  she  called  Mel. 

Indy.  Well  now  listen  ah.  .ah.  .she  knows 
where  Mel  lives,  .she's  been  to  the  house 
she  also  incidently  completely  confirmed 
the  fact  that  every  piece  of  wall  paper  and 
all  that  stuff  was  your  house,  .that's  that's 
stuff  that's  over  there.  She's  seen  it,  with 
her  own  eyes  and  she  said  that  she  couldn't 
believe  it.  .Mel  took  her  around  and  gave 
her  a  grandtour  of  the  new  house  and  she 
said  tKat.  .how  the  hell  could  you  be  doin 
this?  This  looks  exactly  like  the  old  piece 
the  curtains  the  wallpaper  the 
linoleum,  .and  he  started  laughing. 

Marie.  The  linoleum  in  the  kitchen  is  not 
like  mine  but  it's  cut  the  same  way. 

Indy.  Well  anyway,  .um.  .she.  .she  knows 
that. 

Marie.  It's  pretty  close. 

Indy.  Okay  now.  .now  obviously  what's 
gonna  happen  is  this;  and  ah.  .this  is  a  risk 
that  a.  you  know  one  takes,  .a  carol  going 
to  obviously  go  and  call  him.  .and  tell  him 
immediately  say  that  I've  turned  over  a 
bunch  of  stuff  to  Jack  Andersons  people 
and  Mel  is  gonna  hit  the  roof.  .How  you 


know  because  he's  not  used  to  being  conned 
this  way. 

Marie.  She  turned  them  over  to  you? 

Indy.  Yeah! 

Marie.  You  got  it? 

Indy.  You  bet  your  life  I  got  it. 

Marie,  Was  I  wrong? 

Indy.  You  were  right.  You  were  A-  100% 
right. 

Marie.  I  didn't  read  it  but  he  was  telling 
me  about  it.  .1  saw  them  laying  there  but  I 
didn't. 

Indy.  Oh  but  that  that's  what  I'm  saying 
you  were  right.  .But  so  all  I'm  saying  is  all 
I'm  saying  is.  .is  that,  .there's  gonna  be 
pressure. 

Marie.  Yeah. 

Indy.  Ahhh.  .put  on  because,  .you  see 
ah.  .you  see  every  time  she  mentioned  your 
name  though. 

Marie.  Yeah. 

Indy.  But  we  were  chatting  we  chatted  for 
about  25  minutes.  .Nice  kid.  .nice  lookin  kid 
you  know,  .medallion  and  everything,  .we 
had  coffee  and  and.  .she  kind  of  wondered 
what  I  was  doing  here  and  I.  .1  gave  her  a 
few  tips  I  said  you  should  look  at  the  scam 
on  the  judge  that  was  pulled  by  Tony  and  I 
said,  .you  know,  .and  your  a  friend  of 
Tony's,  .you  can  go  back  and  check  it 
out.  .so  she  was  kind  of  happy  I  gave  her  a 
few  tips  that  I  had.  .that  they  were  not  Na- 
tional stories,  .ah.  .but  she's  gonna 
call,  .call  Mel.  .and  now  ah.  .everytime  that 
she  brought  up  your  name.  .1  mean  she  was 
the  one  who  told  me  that,  .you  know 
ah.  .she  said  you  know  ah.  .1  understand 
this  has  happened,  .and  I  said.  .1.  .1  I 
didn't  even  react. 

Marie.  Good. 

Indy.  When,  .when  your  name  was 
mentioned,  .you  know  I.  .  .the  obvious 
thing  would  have  been  to.  .WHO 
MARIE.  .  .you  no  I  don't,  you  know  none 
of  that  -crap. 

Marie.  Right. 

Indy.  I  just  a.  .you  know  it  was  completely 
like,  .you  know  the  name  just  went  by 
me.  .and  a.  .1  was  very  upfront  and  I  said 
look  a.  .  .as  far  as  basic  truth,  .is  concerned 
as  far  as  an  investigation  is  concerned.  .I'm 
just  convinced  that  this  was  the  dirtiest 
thing  that  every  happened  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  .and  the  more  I  look  at  it  the 
dirtier  it  gets,  and  I'm  not  ganna  back  off 
it.  .so  but  we  parted  friends  now  obviously  I 
don't  know  what,  .what  Mel  will  tell  her.  . 

Marie.  I  don't  oh  he.  .  .let  me  tell  you 
something,  .he  could  turn  something  so 
quick  make  your  head.  .I'm  Indy.  .you've 
never  seen  anything  like  this.  He  could  sell 
ice  cubes  to  an  Eskimo.  I  mean  it.  I'm  not 
exaggerating. 

Indy.  Yeah  well,  .that's 

Marie.  No  I  used  to  laugh  and  I  used  to 
think  to  myself  (inaudible)  and  at  the  time 
he  was  pullin  the  biggest  scam  of  all  with 
me.  Do  you  follow  me?  and  I  didn't  wanna 
believe  it.  I  said  it  couldn't  be  because  it  was 
so  obvious.  Why  would,  .you  know  I'm  sure 
it  got  down  to  the  point  that  I  got  up  and 
I.  .there's  just  too  much  coincidence. 

Indy.  Now  there's  one  other  thing  that 
I'm  trying  to  confirm,  .and 

that.  .th.  .th.  .that  keeps  kickin  up  like  a 
sore  thumb  and  I  wanna.  .1  wanna  see 
where  I  can  go  to  confirm  this,  .that  the 
lost,  .the.the  vanishing  tapes,  .the  ones  that 
vanished  in  the  flight. 

Marie.  That  was  so  long  ago  Indy.  .after 
that  happened  they  may  have  even.  .  . 

Indy.  Yeah  but  could  there  be  a  possibili- 
ty that  they  were  in  the  house?  And  Mel 
had  left  them  there? 


Marie.  Where  here? 
Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  No.  .no  way.  .  Indy  believe  me 
Indy  I  went  through  this  place  with  a  fine 
tooth  comb.  . 

Indy.  No  no  at  the  time  that  he  didn't  ac- 
tually tape,  .take  them,  .because  they 
might  have  been  incriminating.  . 

Marie.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  I 
don't,  .think,  .he  would  do  that.  I  don't 
think  he  would  do  that.  He  wouldn't  come 
here  with  them.  .Now  remember  that  place 
up  there  was  fixed  up  and  a.  . 

Indy.  Yeah  but  that,  .was  he  in  Long 
Island  then  or  what?  The  story  is.  .  . 

Marie.  Oh  when  that  happened  ah.  .1 
think  we  were  down  here  dear. 

Indy.  Alright  he  said  they  disappeared  in 
a  .  a.  .during  a  plane  flight,  .a.  we  be- 
lieve they  were  stolen  from  a  flight  bag. 

Marie.  Where  was  he  goin  to?  where  was 
the  flight.  .  . 

Indy.  Okay  the  story  says.  .Chief  Prosecu- 
tor in  ABSCAM  Admitted  today  that  four 
tapes  made  by  Mel  Weinberg,  while  acting 
as  a  government  undercover  agent,  disap- 
peared or  were  stolen.  There  were  not  more 
than  four  audio  tapes  that  were  made  by 
Mr.  Weinberg  and  then  disappeared  during 
a  plane  flight.  .Mr.  Puccio  told  the 
court,  .we  believe  that  they  were  stolen 
from  a  flight  bag  Mr.  Weinberg's  making  of 
tapes  of  telephone  conversations  with  prin- 
cipals in  the  case.  .a.  .Puccio  said  the  theft 
occurred  last  October,  .aha.  and  while  the 
government  did  not  know  what  was  on  the 
tapes,  .he  thought  they  dealt  with  aspecU 
of  the  case  other  than  the  current  trials  of  a 
.Myers.  Puccio  made  his  remarks  just 
before  the  trial  began  after  Richard  Ben- 
Veniste,  lawyer  for  one  of  the  defendants 
Howard  Criden  had  failed  to  turn  over 
many  of  the  tapes.,  complained  that  the 
FBI  had  failed  to  turn  over  the  tapes.. the 
tapes  reportedly  recorded  incriminating 
conversations  between  the  defendants  and 
Weinberg..FBI  agents  posing  as  Arab  busi- 
nessmen etc... 
Marie.  It  doesn't  say  we're  there  see? 
Indy.  Huh 

Marie.  It  doesn't  say  where  the  flight 
was..but  I'm  almost  positive  that  was  when  I 
was  down  here..that's  when  the  same  stink 
started..if  you  find  the  date  of  that  thlng..if 
it  was  anytime  from  a...79  on..a  July..oh..it 
was  way  after  July..ah  it  would  have  been 
down  here.. 
Indy.  Uh,  uhm 

Marie.    Ah..I..it    wasn't     up    north    I'm 
almost  positive  of  that..it  was  down  here... 

Indy.  Did  he  have  a  lot  of  tapes  over  there 
at  that  time? 

Marie.   Well   they  were   handling   tapes 
back  and  forth..remember  everything  they 
talked  was  taped..when  they  got  the  tapes... 
Indy.  No  but  he..ha..had  a  whole  bunch  of 
stuff  upstairs  right? 
Marie.  What  upstairs  where  here? 
Indy.  Yeah.  When  he  was  livin  there. 
Marie.  No  just  downstairs  we  had  that 
little   answering   machine. .those   tapes.. the 
guys  would  come  and  pick  them  up.. 
Indy.  Uh.  uhm 

Marie.  You  see  they'd  be  in  and  out  to 
pick  up  the  tapes.  But  ah...the  tapes  were 
never  left  here  any  length  of  time.  They'd 
be  picked  up.. ah. .these  tapes..uh..the  four 
missing  tapes  were  not  from  the  house  these 
were  on  the  planc.these  were  in  luggage 
they  were  being  brought  from  I 
think. ..somewhere  from  up  in  New- 
York. ..remember  they  were  taping  up  in 
New  York  too. 
Indy.  Ummm 


Marie.    They    were    travelling. .Mel    was 
always        travelling.. to        New        York. .to 
Washington.. back     and     forth. .now     where 
these  tapes  were  made  I  think  Ihey  were 
made  somewhere  up  in  New  York,  maybe  in 
one  of  the  Hotels,  the  meetings. 
Indy.  Uh.  huh 
Marie.  Or.. or  somewhere 
Indy.  Well  he  never  discussed  that  with 
you? 

Marie.  No..no..no..no..Nah  he  never  went 
into  detail  with  that.  He..like  he'd  go  on  a 
trip.. .now. ..ah. .as  far  as  I  know. ..he  could 
have  been  in  this  house  16  miles  away  when 
he  was  telling  me  he  was  in  New  York  Do 
you  follow  me? 
Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  Because  I  didn't  know  about  the 
house.. 

Indy.  What  does  he  have  in  that  Condo 
though?  What  kind..does  he  have  all  his 
tapes  and  files  and  transcripts  out  there? 

Marie.  I  don't  know.  He  mentioned  to  me 
he's  got  it  up  at  Couton's  office. 
Indy.  Uh,  uhmm 

Marie.  That  lawyer's  office..he's  got  a  file 
thing  under  lock  and  key..and  he  was..he 
was  specific  about  telling  me  that. .but  nine 
chances  outa  ten..he  moved  everything  up 
into  the  Condo. 
Indy.  From  where? 

Marie.  Prom  the  . .  well  anything  that  was 
in  here. 
Indy.  Uh,  huh 

Marie.  He's  still  got  clothes  here  in  the 
closet  ...  he  hasn't  touched  them  . .  but  ah 
. .  like  I  said  he  moved  in  with  her  . .  when 
he  was  going  out  of  here  with  clothes  . .  he 
was  telling  me  he  was  goin  up  to  New  York 
or  Washington  . .  He  was  actually  I  think 
goin  up  to  that  place  . .  bringing  the  clothes 
up  there. 
Indy.  Uh,  uhm 

Marie.  When  he  came  back  from  the  sup- 
posed trips  . .  you  know  I  said  Where's  the 
suitcases?  you  know  Where's  Where's  your 
clothes?  He  says,  oh  well  we  leave  them 
around,    you    know    the    guys    keep    hotel 
rooms  in  New  York  when  we  go  up  that  we 
can  stay  . .  we  have  rooms  kept  for  us  . .  He 
says  . .  I  got  stuff  all  over  .  .  .  that  was  a  lie. 
He  was  going  up  to  the  Condo  . .  up  . .  up  . . 
up  in  Stewart. 
Indy.  Yeah.  yeah. 
Marie.  Do  you  follow  me? 
Indy.  Did  but  were  the  agents  coming  . 
Marie,  I  don't  I  just  found  this  out  now  . 
all  the  time  he  was  leaving  on  all  these  so- 
called  trips . . 
Indy.  He  this  is  where  he  was  going  . . 
Marie.  That's  where  he  was  going.  Now  he 
. .  he  never  came  down  into  this  area  . .  to 
Palm  Beach  County  . .  he  stayed  in  the  next 
county  . .  I  wouldn't  have  a  chance  to  see 
him  . .  because  he  knows  I  don't  run  around 
during  the  day  . . 

Indy.  Were  the  agents  coming  in  dur  . 
when  the  trial  had  started?  Or  were  the 
agents  coming  to  the  house  then  too? 

Marie.  Ah  yes  . .  that  was  in  the  very  be- 
ginning . .  now  . .  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it 
stopped  and  that  must  be  when  these  place 
up  there  was  ready.  That's  when  Lifestyle  . . 
furniture  guy  was  going  up  to  see  . .  he  said 
he's  walk  in  . .  he  saw  agents  . .  he  said  he 
never  saw  another  woman  . . 

Indy.  He  saw  agents  . .  and  . .  and  JR  saw 
their  guns  there  right? 

Marie.  Not  JR  now  . .  the  agents,  . .  the  . . 
guy  from  the  furniture  store  . .  saw  agents 
and  guns  all  over  the  place.  Always  agenU 
in  the  place. 
Indy.  In  the  new  Condo? 
Marie.  Yeah,  now  Mel  . .  she  was  working 
full  time  so  they  were  hangin  out  there 


during  the  day  . .  Now  Mel  . .  would  ah  .  .  . 
come  home  and  tell  me  . .  He'd  a  got  to  pick 
JR  up  . .  and  take  JR  and  spend  a  couple  of 
days  and  nights  . .  and  JR  . .  of  course  figur- 
ing thata  . .  the  two  of  them  are  going  some- 
where up  In  Jacltson  beach  or  something  . . 
Remember  he  was  to  . .  he  was— told  me 
that  there  was  a  Sir  Gordon  up  there.  . .  and 
he's  helping  him  with  a  Condo. 

Indy.  Yeah,  but  there's  no  such  person  . . 
doesn't  exist. 

Marie.  I  know  it  doesn't  that's  her  broth- 
er, her  brother  or  a  cousin  of  hers.  There  is 
a  Gordon  . .  Robert  Gordon  . .  I  think  the 
name  is.  Or  Gordon  ah  . .  whatever  . .  but  he 
used  that  name  . .  okay.  Now  JR  would  go 
with  him  . .  a  lot  of  times  JR  wouldn't  see 
her  because  she  was  working  during  the 
day. 
Indy.  Uh.  uhm 

Marie.  So  when  JR  did  . .  JR  thought  she 
was  an  agent.  So  JR  wouldn't  come  home 
and  tell  me  because  Mel  impressed  upon 
him  that  I  would  be  a  nervous  wreck.  Al- 
right? 
Indy.  Uh.  uhm 

Marie.  So  JR  was  afraid  to  get  me  upset  . . 
he  figured  well  his  father's  telling  the  truth 
. .  but  Mel  never  talked  in  front  of  JR  and  I 
together.  That's  why  when  everything  came 
to  a  head  Mel  sent  JR  out  again  and  I  ran 
outside  to  grab  JR  .  .  .  and  I  said  you  get 
inside  .  .  . 
Indy.  Did  they  ever  discuss  the  cases? 
Marie.  Who? 

Indy.  Ah  the  agents  and  Mel?  Oh  what  I 
mean  when  the  trials  were  on  in  terms  of 

Marie.  Oh  they  .  .  .  they  .  .  .  they  .  .  . 
they  talked  but  you  gotta  remember  from 
that  time  on  they  were  up  there  .  .  .  or  .  .  . 
they  went  up  to  the  city  or  they  went  some- 
where else  .  .  . 

Indy.  While  the  trials  were  on  I  mean 
were  they  talking  to  each  other. 

Marie.  Oh  sure  .  .  .  sure  they  were  still 
doin  .  .  .  remember  every  trial  .  .  .  that  was 
on  there  was  another  case  they  had  to  do 
.  .  .  work  on  .  .  .  they  were  always  constant- 
ly doing  something  .  .  .  now  even  if  they 
talked  ...  I  couldn't  make  out  what  they 
were  saying  because  I  didn't  understand 
what .  .  . 

Indy.  No  but  I'm  .  .  .  what  I'm  trying  to 
determine  is  ...  is  ...  is  whether  any  of 
these  people  are  talking  about  you  know 
.  .  .  fixing  their  testimonies  and  covering  up 
for  each  other  when  they  lied  .  .  . 

Marie.  They  didn't  do  it  in  front  of  me 

Indy.  But  if  I .  .  . 

No  way  ...  if  they  did  that  they  did  it 
amongst  themselves  .  .  .  now  I'll  be  honest 
with  ya  there  .  .  .  they  would  never  do  that 
in  front  of  me  .  .  . 

Indy.  That  there  ah  .  .  . 

Marie.  No  they  .  .  .  they  just  a  ...  oh  no 
nothing  like  that. 

Indy.  You  know  on  the  a  .  .  .  the  a  .  .  . 
the  microwave  that  he  gave  her  ...  is  that 
a  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  different  microwave  is  that  a 
GEor? 

Marie.  No  that's  ah.  .he  bought  her  that 
one. 

Indy.  Yeah. ...  but  that's  the  ...  the  slip 
that  he  gave  to  the  agents  right  but  did  the 
agents  actually  know  what  he'd  done? 

Marie.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  ...  see 
I  dont  know  if  he  said  anything  to  them  or 
not. 

Indy.  No  but  when  he  got  caught  .  .  . 
when  Plaza  and  Weir  ah  .  .  .  made  that 
report. 
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Marie.  I  don't  know  Indy.  I  don't  know 
what  he  did.  I  really  don't. 

IifDY.  No  but  the  slip  that  he  produced 
from  JC  Penney  .  .  . 

Marie.  That  was  for  the  microwave. 

Indy.  That  was  for  the  other  one  right? 

Marie.  Yeah. 

Indv.  But  the  other  one  is  not  the  GE 
right? 

Marie.  No. 

Indy.  So  did  .  .  .  did  .  .  .  did-. the  agents 
question  .  .  . 

Marie.  I  never  saw  it  ...  I  never  saw  it.  It 
may  be  .  .  .  see  1  (Tape  7  cuts  off  end  of 
Tape.) 

(Tape  9.) 

Marie.  Cause  ah  .  .  the  reason  he  didn't 
come  by  .  .  remember  he  thought  he  was 
just  gonna  float  in  and  out  but  I  told  JR 
when  he  saw  his  father  .  .  and  ah  .  .  I  said 
...  If  your  father  asked  anything  about  me 
I'm  gonna  ask  you  to  do  one  thing  .  .  you 
don't  know. 

Indy.  Uh,  uhmm 

Marie.  I  don't  wanna  be  discussed  JR. 

Indy.  Uh,  uhmmm 

Marie.  Alright?  Otherwise  I  said  I'm  not 
telling  you  what  to  say  but  just  keep  me  out 
of  the  conversation  I'd  appreciate  it.  What 
you  do  with  your  father  is  your  basiness  .  . 
I'm  not  gettin  in-between  .  .  he's  your 
father  and  I  will  not  knock  him  as  far  as 
your  concerned  .  .  alright? 

Indy.  Uh.  ummm 

Marie.  Which  I  wouldn't  do  .  .  I  mean  ah 
.  .  what  the  man  did  to  me  that's  one  thing 
.  .  I've  got  the  child  to  think  of  .  .  and  he's 
upset  enough  .  .  and  ah  .  .  he  did  it  .  .  you 
follow  me? 

Indy.  Absolutely.  Of  course. 

Marie.  I'm  not  hurting  him,  .  .  but  ah  .  . 
well  I  gotta  run  out  to  the  store. 

Indy.  Ok  .  .  did  he  go  out  this  morning  at 
nine? 

Marie.  JR  went  out  early  .  .  and  um  .  . 
Indy  .  .  and  ah  .  .  my  neighbor  is  back  he 
just  came  back  from  Michigan  so  .  .  they 
came  over  they  wanna  take  me  out  for 
lunch  .  .  and  I  couldn't  go  with  them  .  .  I 
just  couldn't  sit  there  you  know?  So  we  were 
Just  chatting  outside. 

Indy.  Anyway  .  .  listen  anything  else  that 
ah  .  .  you  can  think  of  know  .  . 

Marie.  No  but  I'm  gonna  .  .  I'm  gonna  do 
some  thinking  tomorrow.  I  really  am.  I'm 
gonna  sit  down  and  start  ah  .  .  .  start  going 
over  things  from  the  beginning  Indy. 
Really.  That's  the  best  way  start  from 
scratch. 

Indy.  It's  a  great  idea. 

Marie.  Instead  of  jumpin  all  over  the 
place. 

Indy.  Yeah  otherwise  you  know  you  just 

Marie.  No  I  was  very  upset  too  .  .  and  ah 
.  .  you  know  .  .  a  .  .  it .  .  ah  .  .  you  know  I'm 
startin  to  calm  down  a  little  bit. 

Indy.  Uh,  umm.  Anyway  the  a  .  .  the  a  .  . 
one  thing  .  .  anyway  that  a  .  .  remember 
you  said  that's  a  one  of  the  reasons  I  did 
call  you  .  .  was  a  that  .  .  one  of  the  things 
you  insisted  was  that  .  .  before  I  do  any- 
thing .  .  was  just .  .  you  know  .  .  just  to  con- 
firm the  Errichett  thing  .  .  and  that's  the 
only  confirmation  I  get  .  .  Now  it's  its  April 
and  .  .  it  .  .  it  was  that  Mel  came  in  a  Lin- 
coln Continental  .  .  he  got  out  of  the  car  .  . 

Marie.  Well  see  nobody  was  there  to  see 
him  .  .  it  was  .  .  no  I  didn't  see  anybody  .  . 
there  was  no  way  you  could  you  hadda  come 
down  this  ah  .  .  service  road  now  this  could 
a  been  a  meeting  .  .  maybe  DeLorenzo 
wasn't  there?  Do  you  follow  me?  This  may 
have   been  something  strictly   .  .   between 


Mel  and  him.  That's  what  I'm  thinkin  .  .  be- 
cause no  way  it  was  at  a  truck  stop  and  I 
had  a  .  .  a  Mark  .  .  a  Mark  V  .  .  Mark  IV  .  . 
Mark  V  excuse  me  I  had  the  Mark  V  at  that 
time 

Indy.  Yeah  that's  what  they  .  .  that's 
what  he  said  isn't  it  .  .  Lincoln  Continental. 

Marie.  O  yeah  .  .  but  not  straight  Lincoln 
.  .  see  there's  the  Lincoln  and  there's  the 
Marks  .  .  you  with  the  .  .  the  thing  on  the 
back. 

Indy.  Uh.  uhmmm 

Marie.  So  ah  ..and  I  didn't  see 
any  ..believe  me  I  didn't  see  a  soul  ..and 
there  was  no  way .. 

Indy.  No  because  you  were  waiting, ..you 
didn't  know  where  he'd  gone. 

Marie.  Oh  yeah  but  I  knew  where  I  came 
down  the  road  and  I  knew  where  I  was 
waiting..!  wasn't  near  the  ah.. place .rthe 
entrance  or  anything.  And  nobody  could 
have  seen  me  because  it's  a. .service  road.  I 
was  on  the  service  road. .right  up  from 
it.. nobody  could  a  seen  me  there. 

Indy.  Uh,  ummm. 

Marie.  That's  what  I'm  sayin.. 

Indy.  Okay.. I  was  I  was  just  saying  a  this 
was  this  has  come  a. .directly  from  DeLor- 
enzo.. 

Marie.  Yeah,  now  that  may  have  been  an- 
other meeting  with  them  that  I 

Indy.  April  1,  79  Is  what  they  were  a.. 

Marie.  Maybe.. you  know.. Mel— used  my 
car  once  and  awhile.. he  took  my  car  once 
and  awhile  to  drive  it  you  know.. if  he  was 
home. 

Indy.  But  that  Lincoln  was  your  car 
though.. 

Marie.  Yeah 

Indy.  Continental? 

Marie.  Yeah  ..I  got  rid  of  it  when  we 
moved  down  I  didn't  need  a  big  car  like 
that.. 

Indy.  That's  when  you  got  you  eh  ..Audi? 

Marie.  Yeah  I  got  the  small  car  as  soon  as 
I  moved  down  here.  I  got  rid  of  the  Lincoln 
I  got  a  good  price  on  it  cause  It  was  in  good 
shape.. and  ah. .it  paid  for  me  to  have  a 
smaller  car.  I  didn't  want  a  big  car.  And 
thats  what  the  argument  was  you  know  it's 
not  a  sharp  car  and  it's  not  a  you  know .. 

Indy.  But         but  there         were 

references.. before  that  meeting  there  were 
references  made  to  the. .to  some  kind  of 
money  deal  right?  45,000  Is  what  you  re- 
member right? 

Marie.  There  was. .the  conversation  was  a 
slanted  conversation  for  some  purpose.  It 
was  definitely  slanted  and  it  was  between 
Errichetti  and  him. 

Indy.  Then  It  was  immediately  after  that 
that  they  had  the  meeting? 

Marie.  That's  right  ..A  short  time  after 
that. 

Indy.  What ..  same  day? 

Marie.  Nooooo.oh.oh  this  was  like  weeks 
in  between,  this  is  all  being.. something 
being  set  up  I  guess. .but  that's  about  all  I 
know..e.e.e.er..if  thats  what  it  was  per- 
taining to  you  know. 

Indy.  How  did  you  come  up  with  the 
$45,000  figure. 

Marie.  Because  that  was  the  figure  I 
heard. 

Indy.  I  see. 

Marie.  That's  why  ...eh 

Indy.  And  the  contacts  basically  was... 

Marie.  This  was  a  long  time  ago  too.  But 
that  thing  sort  of  hit  my  memory,  and  then 
you  know  the  more  you  think  about  some- 
thing., then  could  you  be  wrong. .could  it  be 
5  more  or  f... no.. no.. it  always  went  back  to 
that.. 
Indy.  The  45 


Marie.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  about 
though. 

Indy.  And  and  it  was  for  Mel  basically. 

Marie.  No  it  was  for  somebody  else. 

Indy.  Somewhat? 

Marie.  It  was  for  somebody  else. 

Indy.  Through  Mel. 

Marie.  Right. 

Indy.  Do  you  remember  who  that  other 
person  was? 

Marie.  No  I  didn't  .  .  .  that's  what  I 
never  knew.  I  never  knew  that.  See  that's 
what  I'm  saying  .  .  .  it's  all  ah  .  .  .  when 
you  come  down  to  it  .  .  .  what  the  heck 
was  it?  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  And  I 
said  that  to  you  I  didn't  know  who.  That's 
the  one  thing  I  didnt  know. 

Indy.  Anyway    .    .    .  think  about  it. 

Marie.  If  I  had  paid  attention. 

Indy.  Yeah 

Marie.  I  would  have  known.  But  I  never 
knew  what  was  going  on  there.  You  know  it 
got  to  the  point  where  ...  if  you  hear 
another  day  of  ABSCAM  .  .  .  you  know 
what  I  mean? 

Indy.  Anyway  ...  ah  .  .  .  think 
about  It  hon    .    .    . 

Marie.  Alright    .    .    .  I  am    .    .    . 

Indy.  And  ah    .    .    .  you  know    .    .    . 

Marie.  Have  a  good  day  tomorrow. 

Indy.  Yeah  you  too. 

Marie.  Alright 

Indy.  And  I'll    .    .    .  I'll  talk  to  you.  later. 

Marie.  Okay  darling. 

Indy.  Yeah    .    .    .  bye    .    .    .  bye. 
Exhibit  3 

Transcript  of  March  1,  1979.  telephone 
conversations  between  Mel  Weinberg  and 
Edward  Ellis  and  between  Mel  Weinberg 
and  William  Hyman  regarding  how  to 
handle  forthcoming  Ellis  March  5  meeting 
with  Abdul  Enterprises  president,  John 
McCloud  (undercover  agent). 

(The  following  is  a  transcript  of  excerpts 
from  taped  telephone  calls  b -tween  Mel 
Weinberg  and  Edward  Ellis  and  William 
Hyman  on  March  1,  1979.) 

(Second  Call) 

EE.  Well  I  got  a  guy,  ah,  going  to  go  with 
me,  but  I,  but  ah,  I'll  know  this  afternoon. 

MW.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  a  politician? 

EE.  Yeh. 

MW.  Yeh,  well  you  don't  have  to  bring 
him  with  you.  Don't,  don't,  you  come  on 
your  own.  The  next  meeting  let  them  meet. 
Okay? 

EE.  Yeh.  what  the  problem  is  that  ah  we, 
well  this,  this  week  is,  is  crucial.  Or  next 
week.  I  got  to,  I  got  to  make  ah,  place  this 
thing  so  we  can  get  our.  we  can  get  the 
money  next  week.  Mel. 

MW.  Well,  if  you  do  what  I  tell  you. 

EE.  Yeh. 

MW.  You  understand? 

EE.  Yeh. 

MW.  Ah,  you  can  have  your,  ah,  probably 
get  it  closed  in  a  rush. 

EE.  Yeh. 

MW.  But,  ah.  first  you  got  to  speak,  you 
can't  bring  the  guy  with  you.  And  like  I  said 
before  you  get  to  the  office,  you're  due  at 
the  office  what  ten,  right? 

EE.  Ten  o'clock,  yeh. 

MW.  I'll  meet  you  downstairs  9:30  and  go 
over  it  with  you,  with  you  again. 

EE.  Alright. 

MW.  And  then  I'll  ah,  then  you  go  up- 
stairs and,  ah,  I  spoke  to  ah,  Angelo.  last 
night. 

EE.  Did  you? 

MW.  Yeh.  And.  ah,  in  fact  I  got  a  meeting 
with  him  either  today  or  tomorrow  I'm 
going  to  meet  with  him.  And.  ah.  Ill  go  over 
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it  with  him.  see.  And.  as  long  as  we.  ah,  we 
get  this  straightened  out  we  can  do  some- 
thing for  you. 

EE.  Alright. 

MW.  You  got  to  remember,  he's  an  old 
time  politician  this  guy. 

EE.  Yeh,  well  ... 

MW.  But  I  .  .  . 

EE.  This  guy.  this  guy's  an  old  time  politi- 
cian too.  The  guy  that,  ah,  ah,  said  he 
might  go  with  me. 

MW.  Well,  the  first  meeting  should  have 
alone  with  him. 

EE.  Alright. 

MW.  And,  ah.  The  next  meeting  then  you 
bring  the  buy,  and  like  I  explained  how  you 
go  about  doing  it,  you  do  it  that  way,  no 
(lA)  no  problem. 

EE.  (pause)  Okay. 

MW.  As  long  as  you  got  somebody  (lA) 
that  he  knows.  Listen,  let  me  explain  what 
he's  ascared  of,  alright? 

EE.  What? 

MW.  Let  me  tell  you  what  he's  ascared  of. 

EE.  What? 

MW.  Ah,  lot  of  people  come  up  and  say 
they  got  this  and  they  got  that,  right?  And 
then  when  they  go  to  start  building,  say  you 
know  how  the  Ce.d.]  ah,  politicians  are  with 
the  [e.d.]  (lA)  laws  and  everything  else. 

EE.  Yeh. 

MW.  Permits. 

EE.  Yeh. 

MW.  And  this  is  what  he's  ascared  of.  And 
next  thing  you  know  the  project  is  tied  up 
and  his  money  is  tied  up.  We  ran  into  so 
many  times,  that  it's  a  point  of. .  . 

EE.  This  project  will  not  be  tied  up.  We.  .  . 

MW.  We  understand,  but  we  got  the  guy 
coming  and  say  look  without  me  can't  build 
it.  with  me  I  get  it  built.  I  got.  I  get  all  them 
things  passed.  This  is  what  he  wants,  and 
he.  and  then  the.  verify  it  and  make  sure  he 
takes  care  of  the  guy. 

EE.  Yeh.  Well  this  is.  this  is  the  guy  I  got. 

MW.  Alright,  but  don't  bring  him  with 
you  Monday. 

EE.  Alright. 

MW.  You  come  alone,  then  ah.  you  can 
get  back  to.  Wednesday  with  him,  or  so. 

EE.  Yeh. 

MW.  Alright? 

EE.  Yeh,  well,  listen  I  couldn't  tell  you 
right  then,  but,  ah,  the  guy's  name  is  Alex 
Peinberg. 

MW.  Well,  he's  an  attorney. 

EE  Yeh 

MW.  Yeh,  I  know  him. 

EE.  He's  the  guy,  he's  Senator  Williams' 
ah  man.  And  he's  the  politician  here  in 
south  Jersey, 

MW.  Uh-huh. 

EE.  He's  Senator  Williams',  ah.  ah  boy. 

MW.  I  understand. 

EE.  He  was  best  man  at  Senator  Williams' 
wedding. 

MW.  Alright,  well  in  fact  I'm  going  down 
and  look  at  a  mine  for  him. 

EE.  Yeh. 

MW.  Ah.  in  fact,  I,  I  was  going  to  call  this, 
ah.  not  the,  the  Williams,  the  guy  thats  in 
charge  of  the  mine. 

EE.  Uh-huh. 

MW.  We  gonna  call  him  up. 

EE.  Yeh.  But  this,  Alex  has  been  in  this 
Garden  State  deal  all  along. 

MW.  Uh-huh. 

EE.  And  he'll  assure  him  that  there  is  no, 
there  will  be  no  hold  up  on  this.  We  have  all 
the  permits  and  everything  ready  to  go. 
Now,  the  Racing  Commission  has  been 
giving  us  a  bad  time  because  .  .  . 

MW.  Alright,  bring  him  along.  I  "want  to 
speak  to  him  anyway  because  we're  going 
down  to  see  his  mine. 


EE.  Be  alright  to  bring  him  along? 
MW.  Yeh.  bring  him  along.  Because  I'm 
going  down  to  see  him  anyway  about  his 
mine. 
EE.  Ah-huh. 

MW.  So,  I  can  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  and  I'll  lay  it  out  to  him. 

EE.  Yeh. 

MW.  Alrighty? 

EE.  Yes  sir.  That's  great. 

MW.  Oh  okay,  see  you  Monday. 

EE.  Yeh,  well,  main  thing  is  th-,  ah.  I'll  be 
up  there.  Alex'U  probably  probably,  that 
he's  got  to  talk  to  another  client,  but  he'll 
probably  be  with  me.  Now  Bill  Hyman's 
going  to  call  you  and  tell  you  this. 

MW.  Okay. 

EE.  Okay? 

MW.  Rlght-o. 

EE.  And  he's  down  there  in  Florida  now. 
You're  up  in  Garden  City  aren't  you. 

MW.  No,  we're  out  in  hot  pots.  Well,  actu- 
ally Holbrook  they  call  it. 

EE.  Yeh. 

MW.  We're  right  opposite  MacArthur  Air- 
port. 

EE.  Right  at  night  opposite  the  airport? 

MW.  Yeh. 

EE.  Uh-huh.  Alright,  well  I.  Ill  be  up 
there,  I'll  be  up  there  first  thing.  I'll  meet 
you  at  9:30  downstairs. 

MW.  Okay. 

EE.  As  long  as  I  don't  get  lost  up  there. 

MW.  Oh,  okey-doke. 

EE.  Okay. 

MW.  Take  care. 

EE.  Thanks  for  calling,  Mel. 

MW.  Bye-bye. 

EE.  Bye. 

(End  of  call) 

(Third  call) 

WH.  Mel,  ah,  Edward  is  going  to  have  a 
meeting  up  there  Monday  morning.  Is  that 
correct? 

MW.  Yeh,  I  just  got  off  the  phone  with 
him. 

WH.  Oh.  did  you  really? 

MW.  Yeh. 

WH.  Well,  you  know  the  story  then,  huh? 

MW.  Right. 

WH.  Okay  .  .  . 

MW.  In  fact,  I  know  the  guy. 

WH.  You  do  know  the  guy? 

MW.  Yeh,  I'm,  I'm  (lA).  I  have  to  down 
and  look  at  a  mine  that  I  bought  for  him. 

■WH.  Is  that  going  to  be  satisfactory  with 
you? 

MW.  Yeh. 

WH.  Good.  Now  look,  Mel,  ah  (pause)  .  .  . 

MW.  See,  I  explained  to  him  why  ah 
McCloud 's  got  to  have  this. 

WH.  I  understand. 

MW.  Because,  because  a  lot  of  times  we  go 
into  something  they  finance  it  and  the  next 
thing  they  know.  ah.  the  [e.d.]  politicians, 
you  know,  the  [e.d.]  permits  and  all. 

WH.  I  know,  I  know.  Well,  now  the  thing 
is  this,  ah,  when,  when,  when  he's  up  there, 
I  mean,  you  feel  he's  going  to  be  able  to  get 
the  money  don't  you  Mel? 

MW.  If  he  does  what  I  tell  him,  alright? 

WH.  Yeh. 

MW.  When  I  spoke  to  you  down  in  Flori- 
da. 

WH.  Yeh. 

MW.  There's  no  problem. 

WH.  There's  no  problem,  huh? 

MW.  If,  if  he  does  what  I  tell  him. 

WH.  Well,  does  he  know  now  (lA)  I  mean 
is  he  completely  versed  on  what  you  told 
me? 

MW.  Well,  I'm  meeting  him  at  9:30  in  the 
morning,  a  half  hour  before.  I'm  going  to  go 
over  it  with  him  again. 


WH.  Alright,  good.  Because,  you  have  to 
make  sure  he  knows  what  he's,  you  know, 
what  he.  what  he.  what  he's  to  say. 
MW.  Right. 

WH.  And.  now  look,  when,  you  know, 
when  you,  when  you  make  a  deal  like  this, 
Mel.  supposing,  let.  let's,  let's  supposing  we 
put  the  track  up  and  the  whole  deal  togeth- 
er for  like,  let's  say  we  put  it  up  for  40  or  35, 
instead  of  the  50  or  55  whatever  he,  he's 
gonna  (lA) 
MW,  Right. 

WH.  Is  there,  is,  is  there  anyway  he  can, 
he  can  come  baick  to,  to  you  people  and  say 
now  look  I  only  used,  I.  I,  here  I  have  15  I 
didn't  use  and  cam  I.  can  I  pay  off  the  part 
of  it  .  .  . 

MW.  Yeh.  because  on  construction  loan,  if 
he.  let's  say  that  he  only  took  35  and  there 
was  50  put  there,  right? 

WH.  Right. 

MW.  Ah,  he.  then  he's  only  got  a  35  mil- 
lion dollar  loan. 

WH.  Fine,  I  see.  Okay.  Oh  I  see.  In  other 
words  you're  going  to  draw  it  down  as  you 
need  it.  right? 

MW.  Right. 

WH.  I,  just  perfect  then. 

MW.  So.  be  no  problem  that  way. 

WH.  Oh.  that's  perfect.  Alright.  Well  look, 
ah  .  .  . 

MW.  I  personally  think  he's  going  to  go 
up  to  the  50  million. 

WH.  I'm  afraid  he  is.  He  doesn't  think  he 
is,  he  thinks  he  can  put  it  up.  He's  a  con- 
tractor, he  thinks  he  can  put  it  up.  I  person- 
ally thinks  he,  think  he  is  too  myself  Mel. 

MW.  Naw,  I  think  he's  going  to  definitely 
go  for  the  50. 

WH.  I.  I'm  afraid  so  myself. 

MW.  Because  prices  are  jumping  too  high 
on  him. 

WH.  They  sure  are.  and  they're  moving  so 
damn  fast.  That's  the  problem.  That's  the 
reason  I  wanted  to  make  the.  you  know 
when  I  told  to  you  left,  you,  a  week  ago,  I 
said  gees,  you  know,  we  have  to  have  the 
money  by  the  first  ah  week  in  March. 

MW.  Uh-huh. 

WH.  And,  ah,  at  least,  least  make  a  deal 
by  then  so  he.  so,  so  he  knows  where  the 
hell  he's  going. 

MW.  Well,  if  we,  like  I  say,  if  he  goes 
where  I  told  him  I  think  I  spelled  it  out. 

WH.  Uh-huh. 

MW.  Ah.  he'll  be  able  to  make  the  deal. 

WH.  Okay,  good  Mel.  Ah.  I.  I.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  that  one  thing.  In 
other  words  it's  a.  it's  a  type  of  loan  that  he 
just  drawing  it  down,  draws  it  as  he  needs  it, 
is  that  right? 

MW.  Right. 

WH.  Okay,  fine  pal.  Thanks  Mel. 

MW.  Okay  (lA).  take  care,  bye-bye. 

(End  of  call) 

Exhibit  4 

Transcript  of  March  5.  1979,  meeting  be- 
tween Edward  Ellis,  John  McCloud  (under- 
cover Agent),  Carol  DeRosa  (undercover 
Agent),  and  Mel  Weinberg  regarding  Ellis' 
application  to  Abdul  Enterprises  for  a  large 
business  loan  to  restore  Garden  State  Race- 
way. 

transcript 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  a  conver- 
sation on  March  5,  1979.  Those  involved  are 
Ed  Ellis  (EE).  John  McCloud  (JM).  Carol 
DeRosa  (CD)  and  Mel  Weinberg  (MW). 

It  should  be  noted  that  certain  parts  are 
inaudible  and  are  so  marked  (lA). 

MW.  Jack.  Ed  Ellis. 

JM.  Mr.  Ellis. 

EE.  Ed  Ellis. 
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JM.  Mr.  Ellis,  nice  to  meet  you.  How  are 
you  today? 
EE.  Nice  to  meet  you. 
JM.  Sit  down.  Relax. 

MW.  I'm  gonna  leave  youse  along,  alright 
Jack? 
JM.  OK.  good. 

MW.  Got  everything  straight? 

JM.  Alright.  Talk  to  you  later,  huh? 

MW.  Ah.  I  gotta  just  pack.  Here,  sit  over 
here,  because  he's,  he  can't  hear  on  that 
side  too  good.  He  hears  better  here. 

JM.  Yeah. 

MW.  Ah,  I  got  his  package  all  together, 
the  financial  part,  which  I  can  go  over  with 
you  later. 

JM.  OK. 

MW.  It'll  explain  everything  to  you. 

JM.  Alright  fine,  thank  you. 

MW.  Right. 

JM.  OK? 

MW.  Right. 

EE.  Thanks  Mel. 

MW.  OK. 

JM.  How  was  the  trip  down? 

EE.  Oh,  great,  cause  we  were,  ah,  up  in 
the.  We  drove  up.  I  got  up  about  five  o'clock 
this  morning  and  I'm  up  here.  I  was  up  here 
an  hour  ahead  of  time. 

JM.  Oh,  brother. 

EE.  But,  ah,  I  figured  thered  be,  be  a  lot 
of  traffic. 

JM.  Yeah,  yeah.  But  coming  in  this  way  is 
not  too  bad. 

EE.  Not  too  bad.  Once  you  get  on  this  ah, 
get  on  twenty  five  and  get  on  this  ah. 

JM.  Expressway. 

EE.  Expressway,  yeah. 

JM.  Yeah,  it's  not  too  bad. 

EE.  Coming  out,  out  here  is  beautiful. 

JM.  Yeah,  well,  going  eastbound,  it's  OK, 
but  going  westbound  into  the  city,  it's  it's 
awful. 

EE.  Yeah. 

JM.  It's  the  longest  parking  lot  in  the 
world. 

EE.  I  (laugh)  I  believe  it. 

JM.  And  then  when  the  hours  change  the 
commuting  hours  change,  of  course,  when 
you  have  the  reverse  is  true. 

EE.  Yeah  you  got  it  turned  around. 

JM.  Yeah  (laughs). 

EE.  Well,  we  got  a,  we  have  a  real  project 
here. 

JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  We  got  a  real  project  and  it's  ah,  it'll 
be  a  profitable  one  too. 

JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  Be  a  good  one.  But  these,  these  banks. 
The  problem  has  been  been  the  banks. 
They,  now  there  are  .  .  .  it's  not  a  bankable, 
bankable  load.  They're  afraid  of  it. 

JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  The  insurance  companies,  you  know, 
they  don't  want  to  get  into  gambling  which 
is  for  the  goddamn  birds. 

JM.  Yeah.  What  reason  do  they  have  for 
not,  ah,  getting  involved  in  what  .  .  . 

EE.  What,  the  ah  .  .  . 

JM.  Insurance  companies  has  a  big  group 
there? 

EE.  Insurance  companies?  Oh  yeah. 

JM.  Doesn't  look  good  for  that  (lA). 

EE.  Well,  look  good  for  their  prestige,  is 
right. 

JM.  yeah. 

EE.  They're,  they're  ah.  ...  I  don't  know 
what  the  hell  do  you  call  it.  They're  con- 
servative, they're  sitting  on  the  board  and 
they  don't  want  to  get  into  gambling.  Atlan- 
tic City's  the  same  way. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  There  isn't  any  of  them  that'll  touch 
it. 


JM.  Yeah, 

EE.  And  of  course  every  race  track  in  the 
country's  been  built  by  stockholders  .  .  . 
JM.  Uh.  hum. 

EE.  .  .  .  like  you  and  me.  We  put  up  our. 
put  up  our 'money  and  ah.  ah.  sell  stocks  to 
our.  to  our  friends  and  you  build  a  race 
track. 

JM.  That's  right. 

EE.  (lA)  ray  father  and  Gene  Morey  (ph) 
built  it.  built  it  down  there  back  in  1940. 

JM.  Uh,  huh.  Where,  where  exactly  is  the 
racetrack  located? 

EE.  Right  outside  of  Camden.  It's  fifteen 
minutes  from  Philadelphia. 

JM.  Oh.  it  is? 

EE.  Oh.  yeah.  You  see  this  is  the,  the  ah. 
the  Meadowlands  is  only  fifteen  minutes 
from  Times  Square. 

JM.  Right. 

EE.  And  this  is  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
center  of  Philadelpia. 

JM.  Philadelphia. 

EE.  So  it's  the  two  racetracks  are  gonna 
survive  in  New  Jersey. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  The  other  two  are  seashore  race- 
tracks. Monmouth  and  Atlantic  City. 
They're  not,  they're  not  gonna  make  it. 

JM.  Yeah,  what  about  Freehold?  That's  a 
tr  .  .  .  that's  a  trotting  .  .  . 

EE.  Freehold's  a  trotting  traek. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  And  it's  a  disaster. 

JM.  Uh,  huh.  So  are  Brandywine  and  the 
others  then? 

EE.  Well.  Brandywine  is,  is  over  in  in  ah. 
and  it's  it's  about  .  .  .  Brandywines  about 
an  hour  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  Liberty  Bell  is  in  Philadelphia  and  so 
is.  ah,  ah.  Keystone.  But  Keystone's  gonna 
run  thoroughbreds  and  Liberty  Bell  runs 
the  matters.  We're  gonna  run  both  trotters 
and  thoroughbreds. 

JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  And  when  Liberty  Bell's  running  trot- 
ters, we  run  thoroughbreds.  When  Lib  .  .  . 
Keystone's  running  thoroughbreds,  we're 
gonna  run  trotters. 

JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  I'm  I'm  got,  I'm  gonna  have  pictures 
of  it,  of  it,  I  go  (lA)  bring  'em  up,  bring  'em 
up  here.  I'll  show  you,  show  you  the  pic- 
tures. 

JM.  Yeah, 

EE.  Show  you  where  we're,  what,  we're 
building. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  And,  ah  .  .  . 

JM.  Wasn't  this  under  construction  al- 
ready or  haa  it  been  constructed,  or  what? 

EE.  Oh.  this  is  built. 

JM.  It's  built, 

EE.  All  built. 

JM.  Yeah,  that's  what  I  thought. 

EE.  It's  all  built,  it  burned  down. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  The  only  thing  we  need  is  a 
club  ...  is  a.  is  a  grandstand  and  a  club- 
house so  people  can  get  in  .  .  . 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  .  .  .  out  of  the  weather  and  (lA). 

JM.  Sure. 

EE.  Everything  else  is  there. 

JM.  OK.  stables  are  in  and  everything 
else? 

EE.  Stables?  Oh  yeah,  we  have  twenty 
eight  stables. 

JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  We  have  two  hundred  eighty  six  acres 
of  ground,  thirty  buildings  on  the  property. 

JM.  Uh,  uh. 

EE.  (lA)  everything  is  there.  We  have 
eight  hundred  horses  in  the  stables,  now, 
training. 


JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  Training  to  run.  to  ah,  at  the  Mea- 
dowlands and  at  Keystone. 
JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  So  we're  actually  operating.  We  have 
three  quarters  of  a.  of  a  racetrack  there. 
JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  We  only  needs,  we  need  the  money  to 
build  the  grandstand  and  the  clubhouse. 

JM.  I  see.  Is  there,  is  the,  the  area  around 
in  what  kind  of  an  area  is  it  around  the 
racetrack? 

EE.  It's  a  nice  area.  Its  Cherry  Hill 
town  .  .  .  Cherr>-  Hill  Township. 

JM.  Is  it  residential,  light  industry,  or 
what? 

EE.  Its  a,  what  they  say  in  the  news.  In 
the  newspapers,  they  call  it  the  bedroom, 
bedroom  community  (laughs). 

JM.  Yeah,  for  Philadelphia,  right? 

EE.  Yeah,  it's  a  suburb. 

JM.  So  it  would  be  all,  it  would  be  all  resi- 
dential then  around  the  racetrack. 

EE.  It  is. 

JM.  Have  they  had  any  objections  for  this 
racetrack  going  in  there? 

EE.  Oh,  no.  (lA)  they,  in  the  past,  we've 
had  some  problems.  See.  I've  operated.  I've 
operated  this  thing  since  1970. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  Morey  was  the  president.  I  was  vice 
president.  I've  run  it.  I.  I  know  what. 

JM.  (lA)  the  racetrack  before. 

EE.  Yeah. 

JM.  It  burned  down  just,  what, .  .  . 

EE.  Oh,  yeah. 

JM.  ...  a  year  or  so? 

EE.  Seven  years. 

JM.  How  long,  when  did  it  burn  down? 
When  did  the  racetrack  bum? 

EE.  1977. 

JM.  77.  That's  what  I  thought. 

EE.  Yeah. 

JM.  It  was  a  year  or  two  ago. 

EE.  My  father  built  this  racetrack  back  in 
1940,  and,  ah,  it  was  built  in  August.  We 
started  we  started  in,  ah.  May  and  around 
...  we  worked.  It  was  a  surveyor  on  the, 
one  the  ground  then. 

JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  Back  in  1940.  I  graduated  from  college 
in  1937.  And  I  was,  I  was  a  surveyor.  I 
worked.  He  was,  he  started  me  down  at  the 
bottom  in  the  ditch. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  In  the  ditch  with  (lA)  and  ah,  I  start- 
ed, started  at  the  bottom  and  we  worked, 
and  built  it  and  Pearl  Harbor  hit  on  Decem- 
ber seventh.  And  then,  ah,  we,  ah,  we  fin- 
ished. We  opened  up  in  the  following  June. 

JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  So.  they  had  all  kinds  of  problems 
building  it. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  I've  had  a  lot  of  problems,  a  lot  of,  ah, 
a  lot  of  people,  a  lot-  of  people.  Other  race- 
tracks don't  want  it  built,  one  thing.  An- 
other thing,  ah,  I  got  a  lot  of  people,  includ- 
ing the  bank,  in  the  ...  in  there  and  it,  ah. 
are  putting  everything  in  the.  in  the  way 
they  possibly  can. 

JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  But  I  got  all  the  politicians.  All  the 
politicians  are  on  my  side. 

JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  I  got.  ah.  Senator  Williams  (ph).  who 
is  the,  who  is  the  key.  key  man.  And  this 
Alex  Feinberg  Is  his  attorney  and  his,  his 
bagman.  But  he.  he's  pushing,  he's  pushing 
the  thing. 

JM.  Williams  Is? 

EE.  Williams,  oh  yeah.  He's  a.  he's  on  a 
labor,  you  know,  he's  a  Jersey,  Senator, 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
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JM.  New  Jersey,  yeah.  He  and  Bradley 
(ph).  I  guess,  represent  the  state? 

EE.  Yeah,  he  and  Bradley,  right. 
JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  But  Williams  is  a.  is  a  real  hard  nosed 
labor  politician. 

JM.  Right. 

EE.  And  a  hell  of  a  good  man. 

JM.  Right. 

EE.  He's,  he's  on  my  side  and  he's  pushing 
it  and  he's  pushing,  ah.  through  the  state, 
through  the  state  government.  Errichettis 
(ph)  on  my  side.  He.  he's  the.  he's,  he's  with 
me  a  thousand  percent. 

JM.  Yeah.  The  mayor  of  Camden,  right? 

EE.  Yeah,  he's  the  mayor  of  Camden.  He's 
State  senator  from,  from  the  Camden 
County. 

JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  And.  I've  got.  ah.  well  when  we.  when 
they  vote,  let  me  tell  you.  When  they  voted 
for.  put  trotters  in  here.  See.  we  had  thor- 
oughbreds. We  had  a  hundred  days  of  thor- 
oughbreds, ah.  when  we  were  ruruiing. 
That's  when  I  operated,  when  I  operated 
the  track  (lA)  before  it  burned  down.  We 
had  a  hundred  days  of,  of  thoroughbreds. 
Now  we  have  a  hundred  nights  of  trotters. 
To  get  the  hundred  nights  of  trotters,  we 
had  to  go  through  the  legislature.  And  I  got, 
I  have  every  politician,  every  one  of  them. 
The  legislature  voted  unanimously,  it's  on 
the  record. 

JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  Unanimously  for  it.  The  senate  voted 
only  one  vote  against  it.  Only  one  vote 
against  it  in  the  state  senate  of  New  Jersey. 
So,  I've.  I've  spent  a  lot  of  money.  I've  got 
these.  I've  got  these  guys  backing  me.  back- 
ing me  real  good. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  And  I  got  two  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars of  mine  and.  and  ah  about  twenty  stock- 
holders' money  in  the  thing. 

JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  There's  very  few  stockholders. 

JM.  What  do  you  need  now  to  .  .  is  he, 
that's  been  passed,  as  far  as  the  whole  (lA). 

EE.  Oh.  it's  all  passed. 

JM.  That's  ah.  that's  all  been  passed? 
Right? 

EE.  All  passed,  yeah. 

JM.  So  what  do  you  .  .  .  you  don't  need 
the  politicians  now  anymore,  do  you? 

EE.  Ah.  not.  no.  I  got  all.  I  got .  .  . 

JM.  You  got  everything  you  need,  right? 

EE.  I  got  everything  I  need. 

JM.  OK. 

EE.  I've  got  the  permits  to  build  the  build- 
ing. I've  got  the.  ah.  I've  got  ...  I  need  one 
more  thing  and  that's  the  legislature.  If  we 
have  to  finance  this  thing  through  a  bond 
issue,  I'm  hoping  I  can  find  it  that  .  .  .  I'm 
hoping  you'll,  you'll  finance  me. 

JM.  Yeah.  Well  I've  noticed  that  the.  that 
they,  that's  one  of  the  things  you're  talking 
about  is  the  .  .  . 

EE.  We  put .  .  . 

JM. ...  is  the  bond  issue. 

EE.  This  thing  is  put  together  so  that  you 
could  see  the  deal  from  a  bond  issue. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  So  that  you  know  that  the  deal  is 
good. 

JM.  Well  does  that  .  .  .  the  bond  issue 
now.  Will  that  be  submitted  on  a  referen- 
dum or  would,  could  it  be  passed  through 
the  legislature? 

EE.  All  of  the  people  the  underwriters 
want  on  the  bond  issue,  is  to  have  our  debt 
service  assurance  fund  guaranteed  by  the 
state. 

JM.  Right. 

EE.  Debt  service  fund,  we  guarantee.  Debt 
service  reserve  fund  we  guarantee  from  the 
earnings. 


JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  But  the  debt  service  assurance  fund 
comes  out  of  the  state's  take. 
JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  Out  of  the  states  take.  And.  and  we 
want  that  in  order  to.  to  put  the  bond  issue 
through. 
JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  But,  ah,  if  we,  if  I  can  .  .  . 
JM.  Can  that,  can  that  be  passed  through 
the  legis  .  .  .  because  it  would  be  just  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature?  Or  does  it  have  to  go 
for  a  referendum? 

EE.  No,  it  does  not  have  to  go  for  a  refer- 
endum. It  can  be  passed  by  the  legislature 
and  Errichetti,  I  understand  you  got  a,  an 
appointment  with  him  tonight. 

JM.  Right. 

EE.  He  has  the  committee.  He  has  the 
committee  in  the  senate  that  will  pass  this. 
And  there's  nothing,  it's  nothing  unusual 
because  the  Meadowlands  has  it.  The  Mea- 
dowlands has  this  as  debt  service  assurance 
fund. 

JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  In  other  words,  what  that  is,  is  inter- 
est on  the  whole  bond  issue,  twenty  six 
years  from  now. 

JM.  Uh,  huh. 

EE.  Down  that  (lA),  they  know  that 
there'll  be  money  in  this  deal  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  this  bond  twenty  six  years  from 
now.  Jack. 

JM.  Right. 

EE.  That's,  that's  what  that  is.  And  Erri- 
chetti will  see  that  it  gets  passed.  He  will  see 
and  I'll.  I'll  take  care  of  the  rest  of  it. 

JM.  Right. 

EE.  And  Williams  is.  is.  Williams  has  cost 
me  a  hundred  thousand  bucks,  and  .  .  . 

JM.  Really? 

EE.  Oh.  yeah. 

JM.  (Whistles). 

EE.  And  Alex  is  his.  Alex  is  his  bagman. 

JM.  Yeah.  Alex  Feinberg  (ph). 

EE.  Yeah.  Alex  is  his  bagman  and.  ah.  ten. 
ten  thousand  bucks  to.  getting,  get  Alex 
straightened  out  and  that'll,  that'll  do  it. 

JM.  Yeah.  yeah. 

EE.  Good  shar>e.  But  that.  I  was  talking  to 
Feinberg. 

JM.  What  does  Williams'  have  to  do  with 
it  now?  What,  what  will  (LA). 

EE.  Williams  is  back  of  all.  all  of  em.  And 
Errichetti. 

JM.  Yeah,  he  and  Erich  .  .  .  Errichetti. 
But  if  you  have  all  the  permits  and  have  all 
that  stuff,  what  do  you  need  those  guys? 

EE.  Well,  that's  .  .  .  they  just.  ah.  well. 

JM.  I  know  that's  all.  that's  all  (lA).  What 
do  you  need  those  guys  for  now  if  you  ...  if 
it's  just  a  matter  of  construction,  right? 

EE.  Yeah. 

JM.  (lA). 

EE.  That's  right. 

JM.  So  what  do.  what  do  you  need.  What 
do  you  need  Williams  and.  and  these  guys 
for  now?  (lA) 

EE.  Well.  I.  I.  I  want  to  see  that  it  stays.  I 
want  to  see  that  these  permits  and  I  don't 
have  any  more  problems.  I  mean.  I  got  to  go 
to  the  .  .  . 

JM.  Cause  I  noticed,  noticed  that  you  said 
you  had  all  the  permits  when  you  had  em. 

E]E.  I  got  'em.  that's  right. 

JM.  Then  you're  ready  to  go  and.  ah. 

EE.  Well.  I.  there's  the  .  .  .  you  know, 
when  you're  at  the  mercy  of  these  legisla- 
tors, the  Racing  Commission,  for  instance. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  We  gotta  get  a,  a  racing  pei-mit  which 
we  we  had  and  they  took  away  from  us. 

JM.  Oh,  that's  different. 

EE.  Yeah,  they  took  it  away  from  us,  see. 


JM.  When  the.  when  the  track  burned 
down? 

EE.  Yes.  well.  no.  When,  .  .  .  because  we 
haven  t  got  our  financing  in  shape  yet. 
JM.  Oh.  I  see. 

EE.  Cause  we're  not  running  with  a  bond 
issue.  We've  gotta  get  a  racing  permit. 
We've  gotta  get  these,  the.  ah,  state  treasur- 
er to  approve  this,  this  thing.  And  the  gov- 
ernor. It's  gotta  be  approved  and  it's  gotta 
be  approved  through  the  legislature. 
JM.  Uh.  huh. 

EE.  And  that's  what's  gonna,  that's  what 
JM.  So.  Errichetti  would  be,  would  be  .  .  . 
EE.  Well  Errichetti. 
JM.  .  .  .  crucial  in  that. 

EE.  Yes. 

JM.  As  far  as  getting  the  racing  permit  is 
concerned. 

EE.  Yes. 

JM.  And  .  .  .  what  .  .  .  Williams  have 
something  to  say  against  (lA).  I  don't  know. 

EE.  Oh  yeah.  William's  will.  Williams  will 
push  the.  push  the  whole  thing. 

JM.  Mmm. 

EIE.  He,  he  calls  the.  he  calls  the  governor 
up  and  the  governor  does  pretty  much  what, 
what  ah.  what  Williams  says.  See.  Williams 
is  senior  senator. 

JM.  Yeah.  I  know  that. 

EE.  Yeah. 

JM.  Yeah  and  Case  used  to  be.  but  not 
any  more. 

EE.  Case.  yeah. 

JM.  Well,  he  retired. 

EE.  They,  they  haven't  paid  too  much  at- 
tention to  Case,  but  they  do  to  Williams. 

JM.  They  do.  huh? 

EE.  Oh.  you're  [e.d.l  right.  Williams  is  a 
strong  man.  And,  ah.  you  know,  he's  a.  he's 
a  [e.d.l  of  a  good  man.  He  an  al  ...  he  was 
an  ex  .  .  .  he's  an  ex  alcoholic  that's  ah. 
been  reformed  and,  ah,  and  he  .  .  .  you 
know.  I've  been  an  I'm  a  construction  man 
all  my.  all  my  life. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  And  the  best  men  in  this  business  are 
alcoholics,  and  ah  .  .  . 

JM.  Yeah.  heh. 

EE.  That's  right. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  The  .  .  .  they're,  they're  the.  they're 
the  top  men  as  long  as  you  keep  'em  .  .  . 
(laughs) 

JM.  As  long  as  they're  dry,  right? 

EE.  As  long  as  you're,  sure,  as  long  as 
you're  with  em. 

JM.  Yeah. 

EE.  Yeah  .  .  .  yeah,  Alex,  Alex  and,  ah, 
Alex  was,  ah.  Senator's  Williams'  best  man 
when  he  got  married. 

JM.  Oh,  really? 

EE.  Yeah,  yeah  and  he's,  he's  the  bagman. 
Been  the  bagman  for,  for  Williams  and,  and 
he  moves  things,  he  moves  things  around. 

JM.  Yeah,  yeah,  I  understand  that. 

EE.  And,  and  he's  absolutely  trustworthy 
and.  you  know,  you  say  this  is  what  you're 
gonna  do,  this  is  what  he  does. 

JM.  Right,  right. 

EE:  There's  some  guys  that  you  can't 
trust,  but,  ah,  this  guy  you.  this  guy  you 
can. 

JM:  Yeah,  yeah,  I  met  ah.  Alex  the  last 
time  I  was  over  in  Camden  to  see  the  mayor. 

EE:  Yeah. 

JM:  Ah.  he  brought  in  the  deal  with.  ah. 
Feldman  in  the  name  of  Henry  Williams  on 
that  titanium  mine  down  in  .  .  . 

EE:  Titanium. 

JM:  ...  in  Pittsburg,  which  he  went  over 
to  see.  He  was  going  to  inspect  there.  So  I'm 
familiar  with  Alex.  yeah.  He  seems  to  be.  he 
was  very  nice  and  personable  guy. 
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EE:  Yeah,  personable.  Well,  he  run  for 
governor,  you  know? 

JM:  Oh,  he  did.  I  wasn't  aware  of  that. 

EE:  Oh,  yeah.  He  ran.  he  was.  he  ran  for 
.  .  .  wait  a  minute,  he  ran  for  the  congress 
out  of  that  district  and  Cahill  (ph)  defeated 
him.  And  then,  then  he 

Exhibit  5 

Excerpts  from  transcript  of  March  8.  1979, 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey,  be- 
tween Angelo  Errichetti.  Anthony  Amoroso 
(undercover  Agent).  Mel  Weinberg,  and  Al- 
exander Feinberg  regarding  various  matters 
relating  to  Abdul  Enterprises  matters,  for- 
gery of  certificates  of  deposit,  and  various 
schemes  to  co-opt  public  officials,  including 
Senator  Williams. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  [excerpts 
from]  a  conversation  which  took  place  on 
March  8.  1979  at  Atlantic  City.  Present 
during  this  meeting  were  Mayor  Angelo  Er- 
richetti of  Camden.  New  Jersey;  SA  Antho- 
ny Amoroso,  using  the  pseudonym  Tony 
Amoroso.  Mel  Weinberg,  and  entering  later 
Alex  Feinberg.  Hereinafter  they  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  AE  (Errichetti);  AA  (Amoroso): 
MW  (Weinberg)  and  AF  (Feinberg). 

It  should  be  noted  that  certain  parts  of 
this  conversation  were  inaudible  or  non-per- 
tinent and  are  so  marked. 

(Note.— e.d.  equals  expletive  deleted;  •••*' 
equals  material  deleted.) 

AA.  Yes,  sir.  how  you  doing? 

AE.  Hello  my  friend. 

AA.  This  is  the  first  time  I've  been  up  in 
this  [e.d.l  town  when  its  not  snowing,  rain- 
ing, or  what  have  you.  Mel's  uh  .  .  .  he  was 
stopped  to  make  a  phone  call.  He  had  a  call 
from  the  office  as  soon  as  we  got  down 
there.  How  you  been? 

AE.  Where  were  you,  downstairs? 

AA.  Yeah,  I  just  brought  the  stuff  up. 
You  just  .  .  .  the  guy  at  the  desk  probably 
just  called  you. 

AE.  I  was  trying  to  find  you.  I  was  waiting 
for  you. 

AA.  Well,  one  of  the  tires  had  a  problem 
with  it  on  the  front,  so  took  it  kinda  easy. 
The  spare  didn't  look  like  it  was  any  good. 

AE.  (Inaudible). 

AA.  So. 

A£.  How  you  doing?  Alright? 

AA.  Oh.  doing  good,  especially  now  that 
the  weather  is  getting  better.  Boy.  oh  boy. 
what  a  pain.  (Pause)  Better  trip  than  that 
last  time  with  the  snow. 

AE.  So  he  drove  you  down. 

AA.  Huh?  No,  we  just  took,  just  he  and  I 
had  come  down.  We  come  down  with  the 
Caddy. 

AE.  Does  he  know  you're  here?  McCloud? 

AA.  Yeah,  he  knows  we  came  down,  but 

he  doesn't  know  what  for.  You  know,  we 

just  told  him  that  we  were  coming  down 

here  and  we  were  gonna  do  some  gambling. 

•  •  •  •  * 

AE.  Oh. 

AA.  There's  no  problem  with  him  as  far  as 
that.  We  told  him  we  may  look  at  some 
more  of  those  sites.  Mel's  got  the  packages, 
so  there's  no  problem. 

AE.  All  I  wanna  do  is  before  Feinberg. 
Alex  Feinberg  is  coming  down. 

AA.  Oh. 

AE.  Got  a  one  o'clock  meeting  with  him. 

AA.  O.K. 

AE.  We  get  rid  of  him  and  we  sit  down 
with  Tony,  the  four  of  us. 

AA.  O.K. 

AE.  Alright?  We  got  a  four  o'clock  meet- 
ing with  the  Golden  Nugget  people.  I  met 
with  uh  Resorts  this  morning.  (Inaudible.) 

AA.  Yeah. 


AE.  (Inaudible.) 

AA.  Alright. 

AE.  Lotta  work  .  .  .  what  I  wanted  to 
brief  you  on  is  the  meeting  we  had  Monday 
night,  me.  McCloud  and  MacDonald. 

AA.  Oh.  O.K. 

AE.  O.K. 

AA.  Thai  must'vp  been  interesting. 

AE.  Vital,  very  important.  (Pause)  Its 
hard,  you  know,  its  hard  to  comprehend 
until  you  sit  and  listen  as  to  how  close  this 
guy  and  I  are.  O.K.? 

AA.  Well,  let  me  say  McCloud  was.  you 
know,  impressed  that  uh  what  you  said  is 
true. 

AE.  I  don't  [e.d.l 

AA.  He  come  back,  you  know,  all  happy 
and  .  .  . 

AE.  (Inaudible)  He  said  we  pick  the  sites. 
(Laugh)  Come  on.  lets  face  it.  Took  [e..d.]  to 
say  that.  man. 

AA.  Oh  yeah,  yeah.  I  agree  with  you.  I 
agree  with  you. 

AE.  Hey.  this  wasn't  coming  from  my 
mouth,  either.  It  was  coming  from  another 
guy's  mouth. 

AA.  Yeah. 

AE.  Gotta  have  [e.d.]  .  .  .  the  whole  [e.d.] 
kit  and  koboodle.  It  was  interesting  and 
when  I  get  finished  telling  you  the  whole 
scenario,  you  know,  you  make  the  moves 
where  you  see  fit. 

AA.  Alright,  well  he  should  be  up.  I  don't 
know  what  the  hell  happened  to  him. 

AE.  I  got  my  nephew  downstairs  with  the 
briefcase,  wiped  clean. 

AA.  O.K. 

AE.  Absolutely  immaculate. 

AA.  The  CDs,  they're  all  made  out?  Every- 
thing's uh  .  .  . 

AE.  (Inaudible) 

AA.  I'm  gonna  .  .  .  I'm  gonna  leave  tomor- 
row night. 

AE.  The  CDs  are  all  typed,  stamped,  you 
know,  signature  stamp,  every  [e.d.]  thing 
and  each  onp  of  them  has  been  wiped  with  a 
pumice.        i 

AA.  O.K.  ! 

AE.  (Inaudible). 

AA.  Yeah. 

AE.  (Inaudible)  .  .  .  and  we  did  every 
[e.d.]  one  of  them.  too.  Wiped  them  clean. 

AA.  Mel  said  he  told  you  to  take  a  ball  and 
throw  that  thing  away. 

AE.  That's  [e.d.]  in  the  river. 

AA.  O.K. 

AE.  The  stamp,  that's  in  the  [e.d.l  rtver. 

AA.  O.K. 

AE.  The  briefcase  has  been  wiped  clean 
inside  and  I  got  a  handle  on  it.  right? 

AA.  Yeah. 

AE.  With  a  rag.  (Laugh)  The  handle  is  a 
[e.d.]  little,  you  know,  cloth. 

AA.  Yeah,  I  know  what  you're  talking  .  .  . 

AE.  I  taped  it  on.  That  [e.d.]  thing  is 
clean.  You  won't  find  a  mark  on  that  whole 
box.  inside  or  outside. 

AA.  Alright,  thank  you. 

AE.  There's  eighty  seven  of  them,  five 
grand  apiece,  four  hundred  thirty  five  mil- 
lion dollars. 

AA.  How  did  you  make  out  with  the 
money? 

AE.  Oh,  I  gotta  give  him  a  [e.d.]  call.  Got 
the  whole  [e.d.]  everybody  scared  to  death 
to  move. 

AA.  Yeah. 

AE.  Down  this  [e.d.l  place,  there's  no 
other  place. 

AA.  Yeah. 

AE.  Like  Camden,  my  home  now. 

AA.  Yeah,  but  he  realizes  its  not  gonna 
stay  here,  though,  right? 

AE.  Come  on  (Inaudible).  I'll  call  him 
shortly  after  he's  back.  Cause  I  gave  him  all 
that  stuff 


AA.  Uh  huh. 

AE.  To  be  printed  up.  I  want  a  time  frame, 
-so  I  get  the  day  and  the  other  stuff  I  want 
samples.  No  samples,  then  forget  it.  1  want 
about  twenty  five  pieces. 

(Knock  on  door) 

AE.  Yeah.  O.K.  Come  on  in. 

(Non-pertinent  conversation  about  brief- 
case being  brought  in  and  Tony  De  Vito 
looks  at  them) 

MW.  Hey.  Ange. 

AE.  Yes. 

MW.  I  gotta  get  something  cleared  up 
with  you. 

AE.  What? 

MW.  (Whispers)  Did  you  tell  Jack  (inaudi- 
ble) license. 

AE.  Possibility.  Well.  MacDonald.  see. 
that's  why  I  wanna  make  a  point  to  clear  ev- 
erything with  you  guys  about  the  conversa- 
tion so  you  know  where  the  [e.d.]  I'm  going. 
Is  that  satisfactory. 

AA.  Yeah.  (Non-pertinent  about  shoemak- 
er). 

AE.  This  is  the  [e.d.]  this  is  the  county  en- 
gineer's ticket. 

MW.  The  county  engineer? 

AE.  Yeah,  we  got  the  [e.d.]  stamp.  111  put 
it  back  where  it  was,  who,  you  kidding  me  or 
what? 

AE.  I'm  here.  I'm  looking  for  something  in 
here. 

MW.  He  hit  us  with  that.  We  didn't  know 
what  the  hell  to  say. 

AE.  Wait  a  minute.  Monday  night's  meet- 
ing. O.K.?  Me.  MacDonald  and  McCloud. 
Start,  we  sit  down.  MacDonald's  a  very  im- 
pressive guy.  by  the  way.  first  class  (e.d.l. 
Said  uh.  talked  about  China,  indemnities, 
and  all  that  [e.d.].  There's  the  guy.  See  that 
guy  there,  my  man.  like  a  brother.  He  says 
the  [e.d.]  the  Governor,  [e.d.]  everybody  in 
the  state.  He  gives  you  the  hands,  the  ball- 
games  over.  Most  powerful  [e.d.]  around. 
He  said  South  Jersey  had  nothing  till  (in- 
audible) a  year  and  a  half  ago.  You  know 
what?  They  all  kiss  his  [e.d.l  He  says  Lordi 
(inaudible),  all  those  commission  members. 
He's  our  [e.d.]  godfather.  (Inaudible)  but 
now.  lets  get 

AE.  Something  straight.  I  would've  not 
even  been  talking  to  you.  I'm  gonna  tell  you 
some  things  now  that  you.  for  your  ears 
only.  He  knows  where  I'm  coming  from.  He 
said  we're  gonna  pick  the  sites.  O.K.?  Jack 
says  what  do  you  mean?  He  says  well  the 
Mayor's  the  planner,  not  be  pressure,  but  by 
politics.  They're  looking  to  congest  this 
whole  area.  He  says  Resorts  got  their  li- 
cense and  thank  him.  He  says  now  the  next 
best  site  is  Penthouse.  Beautiful  piece.  I 
says  wait  a  minute.  Ken.  I  don't  wanna  talk 
out  of  school  here.  He  may  not  get  a  [e.d.] 
license  and  I'm  talking  and  never  mind  him 
talking.  Jack,  but  you  dumb  [e.d.]  you 
better  get  that  (e.d.l  place  because  he  may 
not  get  the  license  and  you  got  the  [e.d.] 
thing.  O.K.?  Ken  says  that's  number  one 
site. 

MW.  But  there's  a  problem  with  that. 
Angle.  Let  me  explain  to  you  what  it  is.  The 
lease  reads  they  own  the  property. 

AE.  Who's  they? 

MW.  Uh,  Resorts,  uh  Penthouse  is  renting 
it.  They  have  first  mortgage.  There  can't  be 
any  mortgage  on  this  property,  none  what 
soever. 

AE.  Alright. 

MW.  Alright?  So  that  means  (telephone 
rings)  you  got  no  first  position  here. 

AA.  Hello?  (Non-pertinent) 

ME.  Who's  that? 

AA.  That's  uh  Trudy.  I  guess  Torcasios 
secretary. 
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ME.  Right. 

AA.  She  thought  he  was  up  here. 
AE.  Tony? 
AA.  Yeah. 
AE.  (Inaudible). 
AA.  O.K. 

MW.  Uh.  I  told  you  (inaudible).  Your 
nephew  called  your  office.  Al  Carpentiers 
gonna  be  down  there  to  look  at  the  proper- 
ly. 

AE.  When. 

MW.  Today,  around  three  o'clock  and 
then  he's  coming  down  here  to  see  us. 

AE.  I  better  call .  .  . 

MW.  Really,  the  lease  reads  that  way.  So. 
lets  say  that  they  don't  get  the  license, 
right? 

AE.  Right. 

MW.  There's  not  a  thing  you  can  do  cause 
everything  goes  back  to  the  owner  of  this 
hotel.  So  you  can't  pull  that  on  him.  It 
would  be  great.  The  only  way  you  can  do 
that  then  is  that  you  (inaudible)  the  agree- 
ment that  they  have  to  sign  the  lease  deal. 

AE.  Resorts.  I  mean  Penthouse. 

MW.  Penthouse.  He  assigns  it  to  us.  That 
means  that  we  have  first  right,  you  know,  to 
buy  the  hotel,  but  he  can't  assign  it  unless 
he  gets  their  O.K.  Now  what  happens  is  if 
they  gel  turned  down  a  license,  these  people 
(inaudible).  They'll  come  along  say,  [e.d.] 
you.  we'll  keep  it.  You  can't  have  one  lien 
on  this  building.  Anything  they  put  in 
there,  there  is  no  lien.  They're  first  lien- 
holder. 

AE.  How  do  you  overcome  that? 

MW.  Well,  that's  why.  when  you  told  him 
this,  see  this  is  one  of  the  problems.  Its 
gonna  cause  a  problem  with  jEick.  Due  to 
this,  you  know,  who  told  him  that?  Mac- 
Donald or  you  told  him  that? 

AE.  Me. 

MW.  Oh.  The  only  way  you  overcome  this 
we  gotta  get  in  dealings  with  the  leasee  now. 
Alright?  Which  we  can  do  (inaudible)  is  buy 
the  property  and  we  hold  the  lease. 

AE.  The  question's  gotta  be  proposed  to 
him.  I  mean  Penthouse. 

AA.  Yeah. 

AE.  If  you  don't  get  a  license,  what  hap- 
pens to  our  money? 

MW.  If  he  don't  get  a  license,  he  loses  the 
joint.  He  cant  afford  it. 

AE.  What's  happens  to  you.  the  money  I 
mean? 

MW.  Well,  if  we  buy  the  property,  without 
them  knowing  it.  See,  its  if  we  can  buy  the 
lease  from  the  people.  We'll  have  to  pay 
through  the  nose,  but  we  can  do  this.  Al- 
right? Then  we're  the  leasee  and  he  don't 
know  it.  But  if  that's  done,  we  gotta  make 
sure  he  don't  get  the  license.  Now  what 
guarantee  can  we  get  on  that?  You  know, 
we  get  double-crossed  like  a  [e.d.]  there.  We 
wind  up  paying  fifty  thou,  for  something  we 
can  only  get  twenty-five  and  fifty  million 
for  something  you  can  only  get  twenty-five 
million  for. 

AE.  I'm  going  to  see  MacDonald  Saturday. 
I  gotta  pick  up  MacDonald. 

MW.  Now.  let  me  tell  you  what  I  got  in 
mind. 

AE.  Go  ahead. 

MW.  Alright?  Our  CDs  roll  through,  we'll 
have  the  cash  to  do  this  ourselves.  We  can 
buy  the  property,  alright? 

AE.  How  we  gonna  buy  La  Concha  (PH)? 

MW.  We  can  take  that  too.  You  know 
what  we're  talking  about.  Alright?  Or  we 
can  give  Jack  La  Concha,  sell  it  to  Jack  and 
we  got  this  place  already  open,  if  you  think 
this  is  the  prize  location. 

AE.  I'll  tell  you  what  he  said.  I'll  finish 
the  whole  speech,  then  .  .  . 


AA  &  MW.  Yeah. 

AE.  .  .  .  get  your  heads  together  as  what's 
the  best  way  to  pursue  it.  He  said  now. 
Penthouse,  that's  a  good  site  he  said.  He 
said  now  south  of  that,  he  said  its  gorgeous. 
He  says  we'll  move  on  that,  right  Mayor? 
That's  the  piece  that  Mel  and  Tony  saw.  He 
says  oh  yeah.  yeah.  yeah.  He  says  now  by 
the  expressway  he  said  we  gotta  avoid  con- 
gestion and  that's  another  subject.  So  you 
know,  that  site  that  I  told  you  about.  Mike 
Marshall,  well  I  got  a  [e.d.l  road,  ingress,  de- 
gress under  the  [e.d.]  highway  so  you  don't 
have  to  go  through  any  niggers,  whatever 
have  you.  O.K.?  MGM  wants  it  and  Tony 
told  this  guy  Hobo,  whatever  his  name  is 
Mike  Marshall. 

MW.  Who? 

AE.  The  Mayor  wants  it.  He's  got  first 
shot. 

•  «  •  •  • 

MW.  Well,  you  see.  if  we  open  our  own 
place  and  them  to  manage  our  casino? 

AE.  Yep. 

MW.  Uh.  I  better  have  Tony.  I  don't  like 
the  way  they  run  a  casino. 

AE.  Alright,  let  me  say  this  to  you.  I  say 
Tony's  clean.  I  don't  know.  He  hasn't  sub- 
mitted his  license  yet.  O.K.?  Now  I'll  know? 

MW.  Well,  who  does  he  gotta  submit  the 
license  to? 

AE.  The  commission. 

MW.  MacDonald? 

AE.  Yeah. 

MW.  Well,  whatever  it  costs,  we're  willing 
to  pay  to  get  it. 

AE.  I  understand  that.  I  think  he's  pulling 
a  showdown. 

MW.  I  don't  give  a  damn  if  he  cleaning 
out  the  island.  Look,  I  know  him  and  his 
reputation  from  Vegas,  alright?  The  guy's 
stuck  with  a  broad  out  there  that  he  tried  to 
bail  out,  he's  got  a  good  name. 

AE.  Oh.  he's  a  beautiful  guy,  don't  get  me 
wrong.  Now.  I'll  tell  you  what's  important. 
If  I  can  get  a  clearance  for  Guccione  to  get 
a  license,  then  we're  t)etter  off  having  him 
here.  I'll  tell  you  why.  O.K.?  Now  you  see. 
I'm  gonna  tell  you  something.  You're  gonna 
find  me  to  be  very  well  a  [e.d.]  in  many  re- 
spects. I  don't  find  nothing  from  nobody 
and  I  tell  you  we're  partners.  That's  the  end 
of  that  conversation.  Whatever  I  know 
that's  gorma  make  money,  you're  gonna 
know.  Whatever  I  know.  If  Tony  is  gonna  be 
the  manager  here  and  Guccione  run  it. 
Then  one  third  off  the  top,  Tony  and  I  split. 
Mine  I  split  with  you  two.  He  said  I'm  gonna 
punish  that  [e.d.]  (Inaudible).  He  says  he's 
been  [e.d.]  with  me  and  Jim  Crosby's  been 
[e.d.]  with  me.  You  and  I  are  gonna  take 
one  third  of  that  [e.d.]  off  the  top.  I  said 
that's  your  business.  You  do  that,  but  I'm 
telling  you  (Inaudible)  my  share  or  our 
share. 

MW.  What  we  gotta  do  then  ...  we  gotta 
decide  among  ourselves  what  route  we're 
gonna  take  because  that  moneys  gonna 
start  flowing  in  the  next  sixty  days  and  we 
gotta  be  ready  to  move  and  we  gotta  decide. 
Now  the  other  question  I  gotta  ask  that's 
important,  I  wanna  meet  with  Feinberg. 

AE.  He's  downstairs. 

MW.  Yeah,  alright.  Now,  the  reason  I 
want  to  meet  with  Feinberg  is  a  friend,  Ellis, 
had  told  Jack  that  Feinberg  is  the  bag  man 
for  Williams  and  Williams  is  behind  it  and 
they  agreed  to  pay.  Now.  does  Feinberg 
know  about  it? 

AE.  No.  Feinberg  ain't  nothing,  he's  my 
front,  he's  Williams'  bag  man.  that's  true. 

MW,  Yeah. 

AE.  That's  what  I  told  Ellis  to  say  it. 

MW.  OH. 


AE.  Cause,  you  know,  [e.d.)  Will  .  .  .  Fein- 
berg's  been  so  discreet  over  the  years  .  .  . 

MW.  How  can  we  arrange  for  him  to  put 
the  money  up. 
AE.  I  tell  [e.d.]  Ellis  what  to  do, 
MW.  But  he  told  him  Feinberg's  coming 
up  to  take  it. 
AE.  How  much? 

MW.  A  hundred  grand,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars down. 

AE.  And  when  you  supposed  to  give  it  to 
him? 

MW.  No.  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  Feinberg.  because  as 
soon  as  he's  ready. 

AE.  Feinberg  ain't  the  guy.  I  just  told 
Feinberg  to  go  up  there  and  accompany  him 
because  Pete  Williams'  man.  no  other 
reason.  Ellis  belongs  to  me  (laugh)  lock, 
stock  and  barrel. 

MW.  Well,  how  we  gonna  work  that  then? 

AE.  Is  Jack  to  give  him  the  money.  Fein- 
berg? 

MW.  Yeah,  in  fact,  Jack  wants  to  give  it  to 
Williams. 

AE.  Oh.  you  cian't  do  that. 

MW.  Well,  if  he  could  arrange  he'd  prob- 
ably give  Pete  Williams  twenty  five,  if  he 
could  arrange  it.  Why  don't  you  work  on  it. 
see  what  you  can  do, 

AE,  (Inaudible)  Ellis  don't  even  know  each 
other.  They  do.  but  they  don't.  He  said  send 
somebody  the  [e,d.]  up  here,  remember?  So 
Feinberg  went  up  there  instead  of  uh  , . .  an- 
other politician. 

MW.  Well,  did  Feinberg  except  it? 

AE.  And  give  it  to  me? 

MW.  No. 

AE.  Give  it  to  us. 

MW.  Well,  won't  he  wanna  give  it  to  Wil- 
liams though?  He  needs  Williams  there? 

AE.  Pete  Williams? 

MW.  Yeah. 

AE.  No  [e.d.]  way.  Pete  Williams,  get  him 
out  of  here. 

MW.  Why.  he's  dangerous? 

AE.  U.S.  Senator? 

MW.  Yeah. 

AE.  You  don't  go  handing  money  out  to  a 
U.S.  Senator.  I  could  probably  hand  it  to 
Williams  faster,  then  what  the  [e.d.]  do  you 
need  him  for? 

MW.  Well,  this  guy,  when  he  came  up 
here,  he  told  him  that  Williams  is  the  guy 
that's  doing  the  whole  thing.  I  know  it  was 
you. 

AE.  Hum.  you  know  it  was  me. 

AA.  He  impressed  Jack  so  much,  that  way 

MW.  Jack  believes  it's  Williams. 

AA.  He  oversold. 

AE.  He  oversold  (inaudible). 

MW.  Is  any  way  to  let  Feinberg  go  up 
there  and  get  it  or  Williams  go  up  and  get 
it? 

AE.  Forget  Williams.  .  .  that's  even, 
that's  even,  [e.d,]  Williams  is  or.  .  .  Alex  is 
uh.  Is  Alex  supposed  to  know  the  arrange- 
ment? 

MW.  I  understood  he  did. 

AE.  See  all  I  know  is  Ellis  said  to 
me.  .  .  his  right  arm  is  a  kid  named  Frankie 
Koenig.  construction  man.  I  went  to  school 
with  this  kid  FYankie  Koenig.  He  said  to  me 
Mayor,  he  says  what  do  you  want?  Natural- 
ly. I  expected  some  fifty,  sixty,  seventy 
thousand. 

MW.  Well,  you  oversold  because  Jack  ac- 
tually believes  he's  gonna  meet  Williams. 

( Pause ) 

AA.  Yeah,  he  thought  he  was  gonna  wind 
up  giving  Feinberg  ten  and  then  that  was 
gonna  go  to  Williams  and  that  he  was  going 
to  eventually  meet  Williams  himself. 
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MW.  Cause  we  know  Peinberg's  his  bag 
man,  so  I  thought  it  was  for  real. 

AE.  I  could  arrange  for  him  to  meet  Wil- 
liams in  that  little  office  down  there  (in- 
audible). 

AA.  Well,  if  hes  not  gonna.  .  .  if  he's  not 
gonna  give  Williams  any  money  you  better 
not  arrange  that  because  he's  liable  to  say 
something  to  Williams  that  he  shouldn't  say 
or  do. 

AE.  [E.d.]  Williams  go.  .  . 

AA.  Well,  that's.  .  . 

MW.  (Inaudible). 

AE.  Oh  Jesus,  U.S.  Senator,  forget  it. 

AA.  Well,  I'm  glad  we've  gone  over  this  be- 
cause otherwise  he.  you  know,  if  we 
would've.  .  . 

AE.  First  of  all,  most  guys,  they'd  love  to 
do  it  but  they  won't  get  near  it.  That's  why 
they  would  come  to  me  or  somebody.  Say, 
Mayor,  we  would  appreciate  it.  .  .but  he's 
tickled  to  death  about  the  (e.d.l  mine.  Pete 
Williams  called  me  three  times  last  week.  I 
said  everything's  gonna  be  O.K.  What  do  I 
know  about  the  [e.d.]  mine? 

MW.  Well  if  Peinberg  accepts  it.  he  gives 
it  to  Williams? 

AE.  If  I  tell  Alex  not  to  give  it  to  him, 
he'll  give  it  to  me. 

MW.  Well,  why  don't  you  let  him  give  it  to 
him,  let  him  have  it.  It  makes  Jack  happy. 

AE.  Who  knows. 

MW.  Let  him  have  it. 

AE.  The  ten. 

MW.  Yeah,  the  ten. 

AE.  What  about  the  balance? 

MW.  The  balance  we'll  grab. 

AE.  How  we  gonna  grab  it? 

MW.  I'll  arrange  that.  Once  Jack  thinks 
he's  got  him  he  don't  bother  with  it  no 
more.  At  least  the  ten,  then  he's  happy 
they're  digging. 

AE.  You  see  on  the  race  track,  Alex's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  fact,  Alex  was  the 
opponent,  was  the  attorney  against  Ellis. 
Pred  Ellis  is  basically  my  guy.  He's  a  [e.d.] 
leech.  He's  known  in  the  business  as  a 
whore.  O.K.?  Now,  Alex  is  very  secretive, 
very  quiet  (inaudible).  Now  whether  he 
shares  or  don't  share,  who  the  [e.d.)  knows? 
I  don't  know.  (Inaudible)  Now  what  are  we 
gorma  get  out  of  this  fifty  million  we  give  to 
Williams? 

MW.  Por  the  race  track? 

AE.  Yeah. 

MW.  Well,  you  gotta  make  a  deal  with 
Ellis.  See  Ellis  ain't  too  bright. 

AE.  I  know  that  and  you  know  that. 

MW.  And  uh,  Hyman,  the  guy  I  met, 
wanted  to  be  there  in  the  worst  way  because 
he  was  scared  he  weis  gonna  [e.d.]  it  up. 

AE.  Who's  Hyman? 

MW.  Hyman's  the  guy  that's  got  all  the 
money  in  there.  You  haven't  even  met  him 
yet. 

AE.  No. 

MW.  He's  his  money  man.  He's  the  guy 
that's  strangling. 

AE.  (Inaudible)  would  it  put  a  hamper  on 
things  we're  gonna  do  for  Jack? 

MW.  No.  no. 

AA.  It  wouldn't,  except  if  he  .  ,  . 

MW.  Except  that  he  loses  a  little  faith  in, 
you  know  .  .  . 

AA.  If  he  thinks  he's  giving  Peinberg  the 
ten  that's  going  to  uh  .  .  . 

AE.  Pete  Williams. 

AA.  .  .  .  To  Williams  and  its  not  going  to 
him  and  he  meets  Williams  and  says  some- 
thing about  it,  you  know,  cause  eventually 
you're  gonna  have  to  arrange  for  him  to 
meet  Williams,  uh,  and  he  says  something 
about  it  you  know,  Williams  throws  him  out 
of  the  [e.d.)  office,  uh,  gets  up  and  walks 
away  from  him. 


AE.  Even,  if  he  got  the  money,  he 
wouldn't  .say  anything  Williams. 

AA.  Well.  but.  you  know  Jack  (laugh). 
What  am  I  gonna  tell  you,  right?  You  know 
him. 

MW  You'll  have  to  coax  him  when  you 
meet  him  when  he  goes  to  see  Williams  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut. 

AA.  You  know,  yon  npver  know  what  he's 
gonna  say  and  when  he's  gonna  say  it. 

AE.  Like  I  was  hoping  and  praying  he 
didn't  say  anything  to  Mac  Donald,  which 
he  didn't. 

AA.  Well  .  .  . 

MW.  You  were  lucky. 

AA.  You  were  lucky  that  time,  but  he's 
liable  to  say  something  to  MacDonald  after. 

AE.  (Inaudible). 

MW.  And  you  can. 

AE.  I  tell  you  he's  gonna  go  to  us,  he  Ertn't 
gonna  go  to  te.d.]  MacDonald.  I  tell  you 
right  now.  [E.d.]  that  [e.d.].  I'm  gonna  go 
pick  it  up,  right? 

MW.  I  don't  know  what  he's  gonna  do.  He 
let  me  believe  he  was  going  to  MacDonald. 

AA.  Yeah,  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  g;onna  go  to  MacDonald.  Hey, 
I'm  only  telling  you  what  .  .  . 

MW.  Let  me  explain.  Sometimes  its  better 
to  let  him  do  with  the  ten  and  the  balance 
we  can  always  grab.  (Phone  rings) 

AE.  (Inaudible)  He'll  throw  you  the  [e.d.] 
out.  (AA:  speaks  on  phone.  AE  speaks  to 
Dani  on  phone)  (Non-pertinent  conversa- 
tion) 

MW.  Well,  we  better  point  that  out  to  him 
because  he's  walking  on  cloud  nine. 

AE.  Well,  I  said  to  him  .  .  .  wait  a  minute. 
He  can't  [e.d.)  believe  that.  When  he  left 
that  night  I  said  to  him.  He  says  I'm  gonna 
mention  an  amount.  I  said,  wait  a  minute, 
you  don't  [e.d.]  mention  money  to  him.  You 
[e.d.].  I'll  give  it  to  him  and  say  go  buy  a 
cigar. 

MW.  Well,  anyway,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, anyway  you  can  arrange  that  he  gives 
you  an  envelope  and  you  hand  the  envelope 
to  him  in  front  of  him. 

AE.  Oh.  no  way.  no  way.  Here's  a  guy 
gonna  sit  in  judgment  and  he's  gonna  have 
two  [e.d.]  guys  know  that  ...  me  is  bad 
enough. 

MW.  Well,  then  let  you  give  it  to  him  and 
the  balance  we  can  always  glorn.  I'd  rather 
have  the  guy  get  his  feet  wet.  He  sees,  the 
money's  there  and  wants  it. 

AE.  No,  beLeve  it  when  I  tell  you,  Mac- 
Donald isn't  getting  a  [e.d.)  quarter.  No 
way.  I  may  buy  him  a  cigar,  a  three  dollar 
cigar,  that's  it,  but  there  ain't  no  [e.d.]  way 
I'm  gonna  offer,  give  him  the  money.  And 
there's  no  way  that  [e.d.]  MacDon  .  .  . 
McCloud  is  gonna  give  it  to  him.  The  deal's 
off.  (Laugh). 

MW.  Well,  we'll  work  on  that.  We'll  hold 
that  in  obeyance,  we'll  work  on  that. 

AA.  Well,  its  a  good  thing  we  know,  we 
knew  .  .  . 

MW.  We  know,  because  we  didn't  know 
which  way  to  go  because  he  came  back,  he's 
riding  on  cloud  ninety-nine. 

AE.  Yeah,  because,  well  I  concluded  by 
saying  that  to  him.  I  says  man  its  a  good 
thing  you  didn't  mention  it.  The  ballgame 
would've  been  over.  Oh,  well,  I'm  glad  I 
didn't  say  anything,  [e.d.]  guy. 

MW.  I'm  glad,  too. 

AE.  The  rates  are  the  same,  ten  and 
ninety,  when  Its  done.  He  said  O.K. 

MW.  Now  what  are  we  gonna  .  .  .  when  we 
speak  to  Peinberg,  what  are  we  gonna  do 
with  him?  How  can  we  work  that  out. 

AE.  I'm  gonna  tell  him  to  grab  the  [e.d.] 
ten,  we  don't  know,  not  inferred  by  myself. 


MW.  You  sit  down  and  you  speak  to  him. 

AE.  I'll  say  Al.  whats  the  arrangement 
here?  If  he  don't  know  nothing. 

MW.  (Laugh) 

AE.  Because  I  don't  mind  if  he  did.  if  they 
did  do  it  that  way.  Ten  for  Pete  Williams, 
give  the  [e.d.]  money. 

MW.  That's  why  I  mean,  give  it  to  him. 

AE.  Alright. 

MW.  See  if  we  can  work  it  out.  alright? 
Uh,  now  we  have  to  decide  before  we  leave, 
are  we  gonna  buy  the  lease  here,  its  not 
here  first,  because  it  can  be  bought,  under- 
neath, what's  his  name,  alright?  But  it  will 
cost,  but  the  cost  don't  mean  a  damn  be- 
cause we  jump  the  gun  that  we'll  be  in 
action  a  year  sooner  and  then  give  him  six 
months  to  (inaudible)  if  he  don't  get  the 
lease,  we  don't  get  the  license  .  .  . 

AE.  How  fast  can  we  move  the  La  Concha? 

MW.  Within  sixty  days,  we'll  have  all  the 
cash. 

A  good  part  o(  that,  you  know,  we  can 
start  moving. 

AE.  How  about ...  is  there  any  good  faith 
deposits  to  you  people  or  not? 

MW.  What,  to  put  up? 

AE.  Yeah. 

MW.  We  can  stall  til  we  get  the  cash  to 
get  up,  that's  the  first  batch  going  over. 

AE.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  if  you  don't  mind 

MW.  No,  go  ahead. 

AE.  What's  the  game  plan?  We  are  gonna 
buy  La  Concha? 

•  •  •  •  • 

MW.  Its  gonna  be  our  corporation.  We'll 
own  stock  in  this  corporation  alone.  So 
we're  protected,  alright?  (Inaudible)  There's 
no  names  on  a  Swiss  corporation.  So  you'll 
have  so  many  shares.  You'll  have  some  and 
I'll  have  some,  no  one  else  is  the  partner.  So 
(inaudible)  is  gonna  own  .  .  .  actually  own 
the  casino  the  first  week,  so  the  guy  can't 
[e.d.]  us. 

AE.  O.K. 

AA.  What's  the  name  of  that  other  guy  on 
the  commission? 

MW.  Lordi? 

AE.  Lordi? 

AA.  Yeah. 

AE.  Sixty  thousand  dollars,  he's  the  chair- 
man. 

AA.  Yeah,  well,  what  about  him? 

AE.  That's  uh  . .  . 

AA.  I  know  that,  but  what  about  consider- 
ing him  for  the  slot? 

AE.  I'll  talk  to  MacDonald.  Ken's  the  guy 
to  talk  to.  What  Ml  say  to  Ken  is  Ken,  this 
is  your  star  for  your  future  (inaudible). 

MW.  Hey,  let  me  ask  a  question.  He's 
making  sixty  a  year,  right?  So  well  pay  him 
a  hundred  a  year.  Don't  mean  a  [e.d.]  thing. 

AF.  O.K. 

MW.  Put  down  the  salary  he  wants. 

AE.  You  gonna  stay  here?  I'll  bring  Alex 
upstairs? 

MW.  Yeah. 

AE.  Well,  I'm  gonna  grab  him  downstairs 
and  bring  him  up  here  and  say.  Look,  you 
bought  his  deal  at  ten  and  ninety? 

AA.  Yeah,  that's  what,  isn't  that  what  he 
said? 

MW.  Yeah,  no.  its  ten  down  and  ninety 
when  things  start  moving,  get  some  pay- 
ments. 

(Phone  rings— AA  speaks  on  phone) 

MW.  I  don't  know  what  Ellis  told  them 
all.  I  wasn't  there. 

(Non-pertinent  conversation) 

AE.  I'm  McCloud. 

AA.  Well,  if  you're  McCloud,  you  are. 
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AE.  And  you're  Ellis  and  you  tell  me  that 
Peinberg  is  bag  man  for  Kennedy,  then  we'll 
[e.d.)  leave.  I  got  the  (e.d.)  money.  What  do 
I  [e.d.]  need  . . . 

MW.  Well,  if  he's  happy  paying  him,  what 
the  [e.d.]  .  .  . 

AA.  I  don't  understand. 

MW.  I  don't  know  what  Ellis  told  him. 

AA.  I  don't  know  what  Ellis  told  him.  but 
I  assume  that  Ellis  told  him  that  Williams  is 
the  guy  that  can  move  whatever. 

I'm  the  [e.d.)  guy. 

Well.  hey.  this  is  .  .  .  I'm  only  telling  you 
this  is  all. 

(Inaudible)  Peinberg.  listen  for  a  minute. 
(Inaudible)  In  order  for  you  to  make  this 
thing  fly  you  need  orange  days,  you  need 
flat  days,  you  need  a  little  extra  take  from 
the  state,  [e.d.)  Pete  Williams  is  a  United 
States  Senator.  He's  got  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  State  Senator  has  to  do  with  it .  .  .  me. 
So  I  don't  understand. 

Alright,  let  me  ask  you  another  question, 
we  can  get  around  this,  [e.d.)  Ellis,  I  told 
you  he's  a  shmuck. 

Alright,  agreed. 

Can  we  bring  somebody  else  in? 

For  the  money? 

Yeah. 

To  guarantees  that  is  gonna  be  done? 

Yeah. 

The  guarantees? 

Yeah.  Bring  me  another  State  Senator, 
make  him  happy. 

State  Senator  .  .  .  how  about  an  Assembly- 
man? 

I  don't  give  a  [e.d.].  Hey,  it  if  makes 
McCloud  , . . 

AA.  I  don't  know  what  Ellis  told  him, 
what  Peinberg  said  or  .  .  . 

MW.  Hey.  shmuck,  if  it  makes  him  happy, 
give  me  an  Assemblyman,  I  don't  give  a 
damn. 

AA.  (Inaudible)  Who's  [e.d.)  is  this? 

MW.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  I  wasn't  in 
there.  Hey,  I  left  them  alone,  alright .  .  .  and 
all  they  come  out  he  was  on  cloud  nine  and 
Ellis  was  on  cloud  nine. 

AE.  Ellis  called  me  on  the  turnpike  to  tell 
me  he  was  in  good  shape.  What  the  [e.d.)  do 
you  mean,  you're  in  good  shape. 

MW.  So  worse  comes  to  worst,  give  him  an 
Assemblyman  and  just  tell  him  you  have 
the  names  mixed  up. 

AE.  How  do  I  handle  this  if  this  guy  don't 
know  what  the  [e.d.)  I'm  talking  about. 

MW.  Lots  of  luck. 

AE.  How  about  the  mine  thing.  (Inaudi- 
ble). 

MW.  Well  I'll.  no.  the  mine  thing  I've  got 
good  news  for  him.  I'll  make  him  happy 
there. 

AE.  Well,  see,  let  me  tell  you  something 
(Inaudible). 

MW.  (Inaudible.) 

AE.  (Inaudible.) 

MW.  Invite  him  to  the  party  on  the  boat. 

AE.  Well,  we'll  discuss  it  (inaudible). 

(All  speaking— very  low  conversation.) 

(Mayor  leaves— long  pause). 

(Knock  on  door). 

(Phone  rings)— (Mayor  on  telephone). 

MW.  And  you  another  thing  (inaudible). 
Now  he's  got  the  mines  and  he's  got  a  plant 
that  we  gotta  look  at  that  he  wants  to  buy. 
He  jumps  from  one  thing  to  another,  but 
I'm  doing  and  I'm  telling  you,  I'm  doing  it 
for  you. 

AE.  Alex  knows  that  there's  a  finders  fee 
(inaudible). 

(Non-pertinent  conversation). 

MW.  When  we  meeting  Davis,  tonight? 

AE.  No. 

MW,  Huh. 


AE.  After  he  talks  to  Crosby,  within  the 
next  couple  of  days,  two  weeks. 

MW.  Oh,  we  ain't  gonna  see  him  .  .  . 

AE.  2209.  (inaudible)  (Mayor  speaking  to 
secretary). 

(Mayor  gets  off  phone). 

AE.  The  biggest  problem  we  got  now. 
you're  correct,  we  gotta  solve  this  [e.d.] 
place  here,  what  you  wanna  do. 

MW.  Now,  what's  Tonys  idea  on  that? 

AE.  Tony  wants  (inaudible). 

MW.  We're  talking  about  peanuts,  al- 
right? 

AE.  I  understand,  but  its  important  to  tie 
the  pieces  up. 

MW.  Alright,  if  we  can  get  the  pieces  all 
tied  and  still  make  money  on  them,  would 
we  better  off  taking  this  piece? 

AE.  (Inaudible). 

MW.  No,  we  can  buy  the  lease  without 
them  knowing  it.  He  don't  get  the  license, 
this  [e.d.]  place  is  lying  here  cold.  He  can't 
hold  it. 

AE.  I  think. 

MW.  Now,  can  we  control  that  they  don't 
get  the  license? 

(Knock  on  door). 

AE.  The  last  word  here  today,  on  either 
one. 

AE.  Tony,  Alex  Peinberg. 
AA.  Hi. 

AP.  Good  to  see  you. 
(Non-pertinent  conversation). 

AF.  This  [e.d.]  city  is  going  crazy. 

AE.  Yeah,  like  us  brothers,  we're  brothers 
here,  O.K. 

MW.  They  gotta  bum  it  down.  They  gotta 
build  this  joint  down.  Just  rebuild  it  all 
over,  then  Atlantic  City  will  be  alright. 

AE:  You  just  happen  to  be  the  recipient  of 
something  that  you  have  no  [e.d.]  nothing 
to  do  with.  That's  for  openers. 

AF:  Alright. 

AE:  O.K.  (Laugh.)  Foul  mouth,  what  the 
hell.  He's  either  got  his  names  [e.d.)  up  or 
he's  [e.d.]  crazy,  as  we  both  know.  And  we 
all  agree  he's  [e.d.]  crazy.  What  he  said  in 
essence,  Alex  Peinberg  who  represents  Sen- 
ator Williams  to  make  sure  that  the  thing 
becomes  a  reality  to  laws  passed  to  make 
the  [e.d.]  thing  fly.  Now  you  know  and  I 
know  its  [e.d.)  Angelo  Errichetti  (inaudible) 
whatever,  O.K.?  Now,  I've  got  no  problems. 
I  do  have  a  couple  of  problems  concerning 
this.  One,  where  he  had  said  that  he  would 
give  you  ten  thousand  dollars  (inaudible) 

AP:  (Inaudible)  retaining  fee  for  services 
rendered.  I'll  give  him  a  receipt  for  it  and  it 
will  be  chargeable  to  my  law  firm  because 
for  me  to  do  it  any  other  way  is  ...  I'm 
gonna  be  compromising  Pete  Williams  and  I 
haven't  even  asked  him  first.  I  can't  .  .  .  you 
know  we  just  had  some  very  bad  situations 
in  Philadelphia  where  they  .  .  . 

AE:  (Inaudible). 

AR  I  understand  it,  but  whats  wrong  with 
paying.  He's  legitimized.  Then  he  hasn't 
done  anything  wrong. 

AE:  Well.  I  understand,  he's  safer  by 
giving  you  a  check  than  cash. 

AF:  Sure  he's  safe.  We  all  are. 

MW:  Let  me  tell  vou  what  it  is,  though. 

AF:  Yeah. 

MW:  See  we  got  burnt.  Jack  got  burnt  a 
lot.  Its  his  owTi  fault,  alright?  (Inaudible- 
plane  flying)  The  Emir  told  him  from  now 
on  .  .  .  you  gotta  understand  Jack's  a  politi- 
cian from  Boston. 

AP:  I  understand  that. 

MW:  So  he  wants  to  know  that  he's  got 
everybody  on  his  side  and  he's  got  no  head- 
aches and  he  goes  clear  through. 

AP:  Can  I  tell  what?  If  it  doesn't  go  clean 
through,  he  gets  his  money  back  and  I  gotta 
be  paid  a  reasonable  fee  for  my  services. 


MW:  That  ain't  what  the  guy  told  him. 
The  guy  told  him  was  .  .  . 

AF:  Who.  who  was  the  guy? 

AE:  Ellis. 

MW:  Ellis. 

AF:  No  more  ted.)  Ellis.  Ellis  is  a  [e.d). 
He's  a  moron,  he's  an  idiot.  He  knows  that 
he  doesn't  have  a  .  .  . 

MW:  His  partner,  he's  got  a  partner,  you 
know. 

AF:  Who  is  his  partner? 

MW:  Hyman.  you  know  Hyman? 

AF:  No.  I  never  heard  of  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

MW.  Lei  me  ask  you  a  question,  if  he 
wants  to  gel  his  money  back,  why  don't  we 
just  give  him  his  money  back,  give  him  a 
profit  and  get  him  out. 

AF.  Alright.  I'm  telling  you  about  this.  Let 
me  tell  you  about  that.  That  would  be  the 
better  thing  to  do.  There's  only  one  prob- 
lem. Now  I  also  have  another  plan  for  you, 
like  the  other  did.  You  could  get  him  out. 
The  only  trouble  is  if  he  doesn't  want  to  get 
out  he  throws  it  into  Chapter  11  and  [e.d] 
it  up  for  not  loo  long  a  period  of  lime  be- 
cause the  facts  are  pretty  obvious  in  this 
case. 

AE.  Two  years. 

AF.  Huh? 

AE.  Two  years. 

AF.  A  year,  al  least  a  year.  You're  [e.d.] 
up  for  a  year.  I  also  think  thai  you  could 
buy  the  track  directly  from  the  bank  for 
less  than  16.7  million  dollars  because 
they're  desperate  and  they  don't  have  a  line 
of  customers  standing  in  line  waiting  for  (in- 
audible). 

AE.  Now,  I  didn't  wanna  say  anything 
until  we  came  here.  O.K.?  Number  one.  Ellis 
is  a  jerkoff.  O.K.?  Anybody  who  would  say 
that  Pete  Williams  can  do  to  make  that 
track  whole  again,  he's  gotta  be  a  [e.d] 
idiot. 

AF.  He  doesn't  know  his  [e.d.]  .  .  . 

AE.  (Inaudible)  O.K.  I'm  telling  Alex  sit- 
ting here  he  can  go  through  the  motions, 
but,  number  one,  I  could  pick  the  phone  up. 
You  know  Andy  Tomolino  (PH)? 

AF.  Yeah,  I  think  I  know  him.  Oh,  of 
course. 

AE.  Got  a  [e.d.]  million  dollars.  Millions 
of  dollars.  Day  they  came  to  me  and  said. 
Mayor,  we'll  buy  the  track.  (Inaudible).  The 
bank  president  called  me,  said  Mayor,  where 
you  going  with  Ellis?  (Inaudible). 

(All  speaking  al  once) 

AP.  He  mentions  Pete  Williams  and  its 
not  fair  to  McCloud,  your  boss.  I'm  telling 
you  I'll  do  what  your  Ijoss  wants  to  be  done, 
but  do  it  my  way,  for  [e.d.],  or  legitimate 
way. 

AE.  Or,  or  think  about  buying  this  up.  Ill 
take  you  to  the  [e.d.]  bank.  (Inaudible) 

MW.  Let  tne  guy  suffer  a  little  bit  longer. 
He's  at  the  point,  he's  desperate.  I  think  he 
has  to  act  within  uh,  by  the  end  of  this 
month  or  he's  in  bad  shape. 

AF.  I  tell  you  what  he's  got.  He's  gotta  act 
by  the  .  .  .  he'll  be  served  with  a  foreclo- 
sure, he's  got  twenty  days  to  answer.  I'd  say 
by  the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  the  [e.d.) 
hits  the  fan. 

MW.  Let  it  hit  the  fan,  then  walk  in. 

AP.  You  know  what  you  can  do?  It  might 
be  wise  to  put  some  money  down.  Then  you 
can  step  the  [e.d.)  in  and  say  wait  a  minute. 
Alex.  I  mean  Jack,  this  thing's  gonna  [e.d.l 
blow  up.  What  the  [e.d.]  do  you  wanna  get 
out  of  this  thing  (inaudible).  Like  what's 
today.  Thursday?  Maybe  Monday  or  Tues- 
day of  next  week,  he'll  be  calling  (inaudible) 
for  the  money,  right. 
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MW.  Well  .  .  . 

AP.  I  don't  wanna  get  mixed  up  with  him 
with  that  kind  on  money.  You  know  why? 
He's  the  first  guy  to  open  his  [e.d.]  mouth 
and  everybody  will  go  to  jail. 

MW.  Sure,  no.  you  don't  wanna  get  in- 
volved. 

AF.  I  don't  wanna  get  involved  with  that 
te.d.l.  He's  crazy.  He's  hasn't  got  the  brains 
to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  Now  I  want  you 
to  know  .  .  . 

AA.  He  led  Jack  down  the  primrose  path, 
cause  Jack  a  totally  wrong  concept. 

AF.  He's  no  friend  of  Williams.  I'm  not 
sure  he  ever  met  Williams  for  [e.d.].  He 
might've  met  and  that's  about  all.  but  here's 
the  guy  to  do  it.  Am  I  right  about  legitimi- 
tizing  this  thing? 

AE.  Alex,  you're  a  [e.d.]  lawyer,  am  I 
gonna  question  you? 

AF.  That's  right. 

MW.  The  nineteenth  we  can  go  see  the 
track.  Uh.  I  recommend  to  see.  when  his 
partner  called  me  up  and  said  I  knew  he  was 
worried,  something  was  wrong  and  then  the 
guy  delivered  the  package  he  had  three  dif- 
ferent prices  of  construction.  His  first  price 
was  thirty  five,  then  he  went  up  to  forty 
two.  Then  he  went  to  fifty. 

AF.  Alright,  let  me  tell  you  what  he  told 
me  when  I  was  there  one  day.  Don't  trust 
him  and  don't  put  your  fiath  in  his  hands. 

MW.  Oh,  I  don't  put  my  faith  in  any- 
body's hands. 

AF.  And  I  don't  want  .  .  .  McCIoud  will 
end  up  in  the  [e.d.]. 

MW.  (Inaudible). 

AP.  We'll  all  end  up  in  the  [e.d.].  Now,  if 
McCloud  wants  somebody  to  get  what  he 
has  to  get.  I'm  friendly  with  the  racing  com- 
mission. Here's  the  State  Senator.  He  han- 
dles the  legislation.  I  know  all  the  people  in- 
volved. I  know  the  guy.  I  know  Eric.  I  don't 
need  him  and  William  is  my  friend.  If  I  need 
anything  from  Pete  Williams,  he  can't  do 
anything.  He's  the  one  that  does  it.  That's 
[e.d.].  He's  a  liar. 

AE.  Another  story.  OK.  The  racing  secre- 
tary, Charles  Corella  OK. 

AF.  He's  the  Chairman  of  the  racing  com- 
mission. 

AE.  He  owes  me. 

AP.  That's  right.  He'll  take  care  of  it. 

AE.  (Inaudible). 

AP.  You  will. 

AE.  Take  care  of  that  [e.d.],  the  days, 
whatever  have  you.  I'll  take  care  of  it. 

AP.  I  can  do  the  (inaudible)  and  he  pays 
me  a  legal  fee  and  don't  worry  about  Pete 
Williams.  Williams  is  my.  for  [e.d.]  like  a 
blood  brother  to  me  and  I  represent  him  in 
this  mining  thing.  He  pulled  me  into  that. 
Everything  he  gets  into,  he  pulls  me  into. 
OK.?  Because  I  look  out  for  his  interests, 
but  for  him.  for  Ellis  to  [e.d.]  McCloud.  its 
wrong  and  what  we  gotta  do  is  level  with 
McCloud  and  say.  look  I  want  a  ...  I  have  a 
lot  of  work  to  do. 

MW.  Well.  I  don't  think  we  should  level 
with  McCloud  and  tell  him  what  happened 
because  he'll  lose  faith  (inaudible). 

AA.  I  think  you  gotta  do  one  of  two 
things,  either. . . 

MW.  (Inaudible.) 

AP.  Kill  him  with  Ellis. 

MW.  Kill  him  with  Ellis. 

AP.  And  that  we're  gonna  buy  it  ourselves, 
directly. 

MW.  Yetih,  let  him  get  to  the  point  where 
we  can  deal  with  the  bank  ...  we  gotta  get 
a  front  guy  to  front  for  us  because  we  don't 
wanna  own  nothing.  Now.  .  . 

AE.  (Inaudible.) 

AF.  One  thing  for  me.  Mel. 


MW.  Yeah. 

AF.  I  wanna  be  sure,  of  course,  he's  in.  I 
wanna  be  sure  I'm  paid  as  a  lawyer. 

MW.  He  says  so,  O.K. 

(All  speal^ing  at  once— inaudible.) 

MW.  What  we'll  do  is,  you  guys  get  a 
group  of  guys  together  to  present  it.  Present 
it  to  me.  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  percent 
finance.  Build  up  the  price,  alright?  (Inaudi- 
ble.) You  guys  own  it.  I'll  finance  it. 

AE.  (Inaudible.) 

•  •  *  *  • 

AE.  (Laugh.)  Front  guy. 

MW.  You  gotta  get  me  a  front  guy  (in- 
audible), alright?  I  can  just  check  out. 

AE.  As  far  as  checking,  don't  worry  about 
it. 

AP.  How  about  my  client.  Frank  LNU) 
from  Philadelphia.  He's  a  developet  and 
he's  a  man  of  money.  He'd  like  to  Iget 
in  .  .  .  he'd  like  a  piece  of  the  action. 

AE.  (Inaudible.) 

AF.  I  will. 

AE.  (Inaudible.) 

AF.  Oh  he  .  .  .  no.  he's  a  friend  of  Wil- 
liams. 

MW.  Let  me  explain  something  to  you. 

AF.  That's  how  I  got  him  as  a  client. 

MW.  I  have  (inaudible)  I  put  it  on  Jack's 
desk.  He's  got  the  final  say,  O.K.? 

AF.  O.K. 

MW.  He's  the  only  one  that  can  kill  it.  So 
we  don't  wanna  upset  the  apple  cart 
with  .  .  . 

AF.  Let  me  tell  you  something  .  .  .  doesn't 
McCloud  know  that  Ellis  is  a  dope? 

AE.  He  don't  know  nothing  (inaudible). 
MW.  Let  me  ...  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. Alright,  let  me  ask  you  a  question. 

MW.  Alex,  you  met  McCloud.  right? 

AF.  Yeah. 

MW.  O.K.  McCloud's  a  politician.  He's  not 
a  finance  man. 

AF.  But  does  he  have  a  little  bit  of  the  (in- 
audible)? 

MW.  As  far  as  politicans  he  has.  He's  an 
old  Kennedy  man.  Alright?  You  know  the 
Kennedy  clan? 

AF.  But  he's  got  all  that  [e.d.]  money  and 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it? 

MW.  Oh,  well,  he's  handling  .  .  .  he's  got  a 
lot  of  troubles  right  now  because  he  goofed 
up. 

AE.  Mel.  we  tie  the  whole  ballgame  up. 
Tie  the  whole  [e.d.]  thing  up.  very  simply. 
O.K.?  He  g(jes  back  while  I'm  in  here.  You 
tell  [e.d.]  White  and  the  rest  of  them,  don't 
[e.d.]  make  a  move  on  that  that  track  be- 
cause he  wants  all  the  ground,  the  condo- 
miniums or  whatever  have  you  on  the  out- 
skirts of  that  [e.d.]  track.  (Inaudible.) 

AP.  That's  right.  He's  a  mover.  He  can  do 
it. 

AE.  Now.  me,  you  and  (inaudible)  meet. 
I'll  give  the  ground  rules,  say  look,  you 
gotta  sit  down  with  these  two  guys,  and  you 
start  getting  your  financial  statement  to- 
gether. You're  the  [e.d.]  attorney.  Now, 
you're  gonna  go  back  to  [e.d.]  McCloud  with 
Pete  Williams. 

AF.  O.K. 

AE.  You  and  Pete  Williams  and  me,  three 
of  us.  We'll  give  him  all  the  [e.d.]  strength 
then. 

We'll  give  him  all  the  strength. 

Me.  Senator  Williams  will  handle  the 
thing. 

If  they  do  it  the  way  Ellis  wants  to  do  it. 
you  know  what  you're  doing?  You  and  every 
one  of  us  are  walking  into  a  [e.d.]  lion's  den. 

MW.  You  know  what  I  told  Ellis?  I  told 
Ellis  because  of  the  mayor  (inaudible).  I  said 
just  go  up  and  do  it.  You  got  clout.  I  said  lay 
it  on  the  line. 


AE.  (Inaudible.) 
MW.  I  says. 

AP.  Can  I  tell  you  something.  Mel?  As  far 
as  clout  is  concerned  and  J'm  not  saying  it 
because  he's  sitting  here,  he  got  all  the 
[e.d.]  clout  in  the  world. 

MW.  But  I  don't  want  him  to  bring  his 
name  in  because  we're  dealing  with  him  al- 
ready and  I  didn't  want  his  name  in  on  that. 

AF.  I  don't  give  a  [e.d.l.  Let  me  tell  you. 
He's  the  guy  that's  got  the  clout. 

MW.  I  know  that  .  .  .  city. 

AF.  With  the  Governor,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  city  in  the  county,  the  whole 
[e.d.]  place. 

AE.  (Inaudible.)  He  brings  [e.d.]  Pete  Wil- 
liams (inaudible). 

MW.  I've  got  something  I  haven't  told 
you.  but  Carpentier  coming  down  at  four. 

AE.  Today,  right? 

MW.  Yeah,  then  (inaudible). 

AE.  He's  already  tried.  He's  name  is  Pete 
Williams. 

MW.  Well,  not  with  their  money  behind. 

AF.  Will  you  listen  to  me  a  minute.  Mel? 
Lets  get  back  to  this  thing  for  a  minute,  will 
ya?  I  know  what  I'm  talking  ...  he  knows  I 
know  what  I'm  talking  or  I  wouldn't  be  sit- 
ting here.  I've  been  through  this  [e.d.l  so 
[e.d.]  many  times  that  .  .  .  (inaudible).  I'm 
telling  you  now  that  the  .  .  .  Ellis  is  stupid. 

AE.  We  ain't  going  that  way. 
MW.  I  told  him  he's  an  idiot. 

AF.  [E.d.]  I  met  with  the  guy.  Do  you 
know  what  happened? 

AE.  [E.d.]  Ellis  .  .  .  stop  all  this  [e.d.]. 

AF.  The  first  guy  to  start  singing  would  be 
...  I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  (In- 
audible) they  promised  this  (inaudible). 

AE.  (Inaudible.)  Speed  this  thing  up. 

AF.  I  can  call. 

AE.  What's  gonna  happen,  the  thing  is 
gonna  be  squashed,  unofficially. 

AF.  What  we'll  do  with  him  (Inaudible). 
MW.  Let  me  tell  you  how  to  work  it.  He 

can't  go  much  longer,  gonna  get  deeper  and 
deeper.  (Inaudible.) 

•  •  •  *  • 

AA.  Well,  you  know,  my  most .  .  . 

AE.  He's  gonna  sit  there  and  say  yeah. 

AA.  You  know,  like  he's  gonna  put  him  to- 
gether with  that  other  deal,  you  know  .  .  . 

AE.  The  mine? 

AA.  The  mine,  right,  gonna  need  him,  you 
know,  on  the  mine. 

AE.  The  mine  comes  first. 
AA.  I  know  that. 

AP.  Well,  I  wanna  talk  to  you  about  that 
when  we  get  through  with  this. 

MW.  Yeah,  they're  going  down  there,  uh 
next  week. 

AA.  But  what  I'm  saying  is  .  .  . 

AP.  Are  you  gonna  go? 

MW.  (Inaudible.) 

AF.  Who's  going?  Yeah,  credit  card  No. 
1786506  (inaudible). 

AE.  I'll  handle  them.  I'm  the  politician. 

AF.  You're  the  politician. 

AE.  That's  right. 

AF.  Mr.  Lardner  (PH)  Please?  (AF  on  tele- 
phone.) 

AE.  Hey.  Pete's  too  important.  Pete  Wil- 
liams is  a  U.S.  Senator.  (Inaudible.) 

MW.  This  is  why  Hyman.  Hyman  (inaudi- 
ble). 

(AP  on  telephone.)  (Others  speaking  in 
background.) 

AP.  Now,  lets,  have  we  got  our  plan  set? 
You  and  I  are  gonna  talk  to  .  .  . 

AE.  I'm  gonna  tell  Lardner  (PH). 

AP.  And  to  impress,  and  to  impress 
McCloud,  I'll  bring  you  people  into  the  sit- 
down  and  part  of  our  group.  O.K.?  Then 
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well  make  him  feel  good,  but  you're  the  guy 
that's  got  the  [e.d.]  clout. 

AE.  You  see,  what  we  might  do  here  is  (in- 
audible). 

MW.  No.  the  mine,  you  can't  do  that.  The 
mine  is  separate  thing.  Its  got  the  four  part- 
ners. We're  waiting  for  the  financial  state- 
ments yet. 

AF.  He's  getting  them. 
MW.  Slow  as  [e.d.l,  though. 

AF.  No.  he's  got  them.  He  said  he's  gonna 
give  them  to  me. 

MW.  He's  got  three  of  them.  One  he's 
gotta  get  and  the  (inaudible).  Now.  did  your 
man  tell  you  they  found  a  plant  that  he 
wants  to  buy. 

AF.  Yes.  he  did  (inaudible). 

MW.  I  know  the  plant. 

AF.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

MW.  Uh.  the  guy  I  dealt  with  was  a  fellow 
in  Georgia  called  CB  Acres  and  this  is  going 
back  a  couple  of  years  ago.  good  plant.  In 
fact,  a  German  .  .  . 

AF.  Can  I  make  money? 

MW.  Yeah,  a  German  company  was  gonna 
buy  it  and  the  guy  had  charged  there  .  .  . 

AP.  I'm  representing  him  on  that  deal. 
See  how  I  got  into  that.  Williams.  Whenever 
anybody  goes  .  .  .  see.  today  he's  a  friend  of 
Williams.  I'm  gonna  brag  about  this  and  he 
can  verify  it. 

AE.  I  know  what  he's  gorma  say. 

AF.  He  says,  well,  I  wanna  Alex  in,  I  want 
(inaudible)  we're  like,  is  that  right? 

AE.  Twenty  years. 

AF.  Twenty  some  years,  we've  been  to- 
gether. 

MW.  Does  Williams  have  a  piece  of  this 
mine? 

AF.  He's  gonna  have  a  piece  of  the  mine. 

MW.  Cause  he  doesn't  show  on  here. 

AF.  He  can't  show. 

MW.  I  was  just  wondering  (inaudible). 

AP.  I  can't  show. 

MW.  Cause  you  don't  show  on  there 
either. 

AP.  No,  I  know,  I  can't  show  Pete  or 
myself.  We're  gonna  have  a  piece.  O.K.? 
Now  .  .  . 

MW.  As  long  as  we  understand. 

AP.  Thats  right.  Now,  I'm  gonna  tell 
you  ...  he  called  me  yesterday  and  I  told 
him  I  was  gonna  see  you  about  something 
entirely  different.  I  didn't  say  what. 

MW.  Well.  I  wanted  to  see  you  on  the 
mine  cause  they're  going  today  and  set  it 
up  .  .  . 

AE.  [E.d.)  Pete  Williams  grabbed  me  last 
Monday  (inaudible). 

AF.  What  about  this,  uh,  when  was  it. 
MW.  Thursday. 

AF.  You're  going  Thursday,  aren't  you? 
Or  Tuesday? 

MW.  I  can't  .  .  .  Tuesday,  the  thirteenth. 

AP.  Tuesday,  the  thirteenth.  Alright,  now, 
he  hasn't  heard  to  confirm.  Who's  gonna 
call  him  to  tell  him  you  .  .  . 

MW.  I  told  him  who.  I  told  him  Bruce  is 
gonna  call  him. 

AF.  Bruce  will  call  him? 

MW.  Right. 

AF.  He  has  his  number  now. 

MW.  What  I'll  do,  let  me,  see,  I'm  leaving 
for  Florida,  uh,  Sunday. 

AF.  Do  you  want,  do  you  want  Williams' 
number? 

•  •  •  •  • 

AE.  O.K.  Mayor  Kenny  was  a  good  friend 
of  mine  through  Ange  Maranda  (PH).  You 
know,  guys  always  make  it  tough  by  trying 
to  do  it  the  wrong  [e.d.) 

AA.  You  see,  he  talked  to  Ellis.  Ellis  told 
him  one  thing. 

AE.  He's  full  of  [e.d.].  If  you're  gonna  be- 
lieve what  Ellis  tells  you,  then  you're  wast- 
ing your  time  and  your  money.  He's  crazy. 


AA.  Well,  I'm  just,  you  know,  that's  why 
we're  here  just  to  straighten  it  out  because 
he  told  him  one  thing  and  uh  its  not  (in- 
audible). 

AF.  That's  legitimate.  O.K.?  But  he  don't 
have  to  pay  anybody  off. 

MW.  We.  whatever  you  give  us.  we  gotta 
be  careful  because  we  get  caught. 

AF.  Oh,  I  know.  Alright.  I  wanna  take 
care  of  Eric. 

AE.  Eric's  gonna  take  care  of  .  .  .  who  has 
to  take  care  of ...  is  that  correct? 

AP.  Thats  right. 

AE.  Pair  enough. 

AF.  Take  care  of  Eric  and  Eric's  finder's 
fee  is  perfectly  legitimate.  O.K.?  We'll  find 
a  hole  in  there  somewhere  for  him  and  he'll 
take  care  of  whoever  else  he  has  to  take 
care  of,  but  what  I'm  trying  to  show  Jack.  Is 
that  his  name,  McCloud? 

MW.  Yeah. 

AF.  Is  that  here  he's  gonna  do  in  a  legiti- 
mate way  where  the  whole  world  can  look. 
He  has  nothing  to  worry  about.  Nobody  to 
pay  off  and  nobody'll  say  a  [e.d.]  thing  if  he 
doesn't  get  It  and  it  doesn't  cost  him  any 
money  or  he  has  a  laugh. 

MW.  I'll  get  you  an  appointment  set  up. 
In  fact,  I'd  like  to  have  you  at  the  party  (in- 
audible). 

AE.  What's  it  gonna  cost  for  this?  I  want 
to  go  watch  that. 

AP.  You  understand  what  I'm  talking 
about? 

AE.  I  don't  mind  talking,  you  know,  it 
might  be  wise  I  think  for  Alex  to  bring 
down  U.S.  Senator  Pete  Williams. 

MW.  Definitely. 

AE.  Get  a  hold  of  Pete.  See  if  he's  avail- 
able to  fly  to  Palm  Beach  on  the  twenty 
third  of  March. 

AP.  Alright,  I'll  see. 

AE.  They're  gonna  throw  a  party  in  my 
honor. 

(Non-pertinent  conversation.) 

MW.  Let  me  tell  you  who  you're  gonna 
meet  down  there. 

AP.  Yeah. 

MW.  You're  gonna  meet  Yassir  there. 

AE.  Who? 

MW.    Yassir,    he's    got    his   yacht   down 
there. 
AP.  Yassir? 
MW.  Yeah. 

AP.  He  sounds  like  an  Arab. 
MW.  He  is.  he  is  an  Arab. 
AP.  As  long  as  he  don't  look  at  me. 
MW.  Don't  worry  about.  I  work  for  him. 

AF.  (Laugh.)  Oh.  you  work  for  him. 

MW.  You're  gonna  meet  him  there  on  the 
yatch. 

AP.  Yeah. 

MW.  We'll  take  care  of  the  rooms  for  you. 
You  tell  us  you're  coming,  we  got  rooms  re- 
served already.  You  come  down  there.  We're 
throwing  a  little  party  for  the  Mayor  there. 
And  you  sit.  you  meet  him.  you'll  see  Jack 
down  there.  Tony,  who's  in  charge  of  the 
southern  district,  runs  it  down  there. 

AA.  Don't  say  it  like  that. 

AP.  Sounds  like  a  (inaudible). 

(All  speaking  at  once.) 

MW.  He  used  to  be  with  Abdul,  but  broke 
away  cause  they  didn't  like  what  they  had 
to  do. 

AE.  You'll  get  back  to  me  about  Pete. 

AP.  I'll  get  back  to  you  about  Pete.  also. 
Now.  let  me  explain  something  to  you.  I'm 
gonna  show  him  how  to  do  it  the  right  way. 
the  legit  way. 

AF.  Nobody  gets  hurt  and  as  far  as  the 
clout  is  concerned.  I'm  telling  you  if  you 
listen  to  Ellis  you'll  be  led  down  a  primrose 
path  and  you'll  end  up.  .  . 


MW.  All  you  gotta  do  is  prove  to  Jack 
there's  no  problems.  You  got  the  people 
oehind  you. 

AP.  O.K. 

MW.  He's  happy  as  a  lark. 

AF.  Then  I  tell  him  that  you'll  handle 
legal  fees  and  that  s  it.  Jack. 

AE.  You  got  me  and  Pete  Williams. 

AF.  Thais  all. 

AE.  The  end  of  the  [e.d.l  conversation. 

AF.  They'll  say  Alex,  the  lawyer,  and  Al 
does  what.  .  . 

MW.  Well,  he  met  you  already. 

AF.  I  met  him.  sure.  yeah,  but  he  didn't. 

AE.  (Whistles  to  others.)  Can  we  talk?  If 
you  bring  a  U.S.  Senator  on  the  [e.d.l  yacht. 

MW.  You  didn't  say  nothing? 

AF.  I  didn't  say  anything. 

MW.  I  didn't  say  anything  either. 

AP.  I  kept  my  (e.d.)  mouth  shut  that 
night,  that's  right.  I  do  a  lot  of  talking,  but 
I  know  when  to  keep  my  [e.d.l  mouth  shut. 

AE.  Alex,  be  quite  for  a  second? 

AF.  Yeah.  sure. 

AE.  If  we  go  down.  .  . 

AF.  Yeah. 

AE.  .  .  .  What  I'm  gonna  do  is  you,  me  and 
Pete  are  gonna  have  a  briefing  session  (in- 
audible). 

AP.  Oh,  yeah. 

MW.  See,  this  way.  we'll  be  on  the  yacht. 
They'll  be  drinks  there  and  all. 

AE.  Relax. 

MW.  Relax  and  that's  the  best  time. 

AF.  (Inaudible.)  In  August  I'm  supposed 
to  go  on  a  sail  yacht  with  him.  cruise  the 
Aegean  Sea.  the  Greek  islands  for  a  week 
and  then  go  to  a  friend  of  his  home  in  Sar- 
dinia for  another  week.  My  wife,  he  and  his 
wife,  that's  how  close  we  are.  Alright,  any 
closer  than  that? 

AE.  I  can  tell  you  how  close  they  are. 

MW.  Do  you  need  somebody  to  carry  your 
luggage? 

(Non-pertinent  conversation.) 

AP.  I'm  gonna  tell  him  that  Bruce  is 
gonna  call  him  on  Monday. 

MW.  Yeah. 

(Non-pertinent.) 

MW.  I'll  give  Bruce  a  call,  make  sure  he 
gives  him  a  call  and  that  uh.  .  . 

AE.  If  we  get  Williams  down 
there.  .  .  U.S.  Senator. 

(All  speaking  very  low.) 

MW.  You  tell  me  not  to  worry. 

AE.  All  I  gotta  do  is  know  the  address  of 
that  boat. 

MW.  I'm  gonna  give  ...  I  got  it  for  you. 

AE.  (Inaudible.) 

AA.  Alright,  I'll  arrange  that. 

AE.  Alright. 

(Non-pertinent  conversation  about  party.) 

(Tape  ends.) 

Exhibit  6: 

Transcript  of  April  1,  1979,  telephone  call 
between  Mel  Weinberg  and  Angelo  Erri- 
chetti  regarding  March  31  meeting  with 
Kenneth  McDonald  and  attempted  payment 
to  him  of  bribe  regarding  Atlantic  City 
Casino  matter. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  a  taped 
telephone  call  between  Mel  Weinberg  and 
Mayor  Angelo  Errichetti  of  Camden,  New- 
Jersey.  The  phone  call  take  place  on 
Sunday,  April  1,  1979  at  2:30  PM. 

Certain  parts  of  this  conversation  which 
are  inaudible  are  so-marked. 

MW.  April  1,  2:30  PM,  Suhday,  I  am  re- 
turning the  Mayor's  call. 

( Pause ) 

O.  Yes,  may  I  help  you. 

MW.  Yes.  charge  this  to  my  office. 

O.  Area  Code? 
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MW.  (516)  234-1420. 
O.  Thank  you. 
MW.  Thank  you. 

O.  Do  you  want  to  repeat  the  number.  516 
MW.  234-1420. 
Female.  Hello. 
MW.  Yes.  is  Angelo  home? 
Female.  Yes,  who's  this? 
MW.  Uh  Mel. 
AE.  HI.  how  you  doing? 
MW.  Alright.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  back  to 
you  sooner. 
AE.  That's  quite  alright. 
MW.  How  did  everything  go  after  I  left 

you. 

AE.  Well,  thank  God  for  you  and  Tony  be- 
cause very  honestly  uh  he  was  quite  shook 
up.  There's  no  question  about  that. 

MW.  No.  I  can  see  that. 

AE.  Well,  you  know,  I  was,  myself  over  the 
course  of  years  I've  been  involved  with  poli- 
ticians and  I  thought  he  was.  Apparently 
he's  not.  He  insulted  me.  uh,  with  his  ac- 
tions and  his  attitudes  and  his  demeanor 
and  uh.  Ken  McDonald  was,  just  was  totally 
ripped  inside.  You  could  see  .  .  .  you  just 
don't  do  those  things  .  .  .  you  just  don't 
open  up  a  case  and  and  say.  hey,  look,  look, 
look.  I  need  guarantees  or  I'll  have  a  pile  of 
dirt.  What  the  hell,  you  know  ...  the  guy 
came  three  hours  for  a  ride  with  me,  know- 
ing full  in  advance  what  was  going  to  be  said 
and  so  forth  and  I  very  simply  handled  the 
signals  with  him  saying  that  this  is  the 
money  for  the  future  and  we  understood 
that,  just  pure  and  simple.  And.  uh.  he  just 
lost  his  composure.  It  was  a  shame.  It  really 
was. 

MW.  Well,  he's  a  .  .  . 

AE.  And  uh.  you  know  I  said.  I  reiterate  to 
you.  really  the  fact  that  you  and  uh.  you 
and  uh.  uh. 

MW.  Tony? 

AE.  Tony  were  just  marvelous.  You 
calmed  him  down.  In  fact.  I  was  so  pleased. 
And  the  end  result  was  that  he  was  very 
very  happy  about  uh  the  whole  total  picture 
after  he  had  met  with  you  two. 

MW.  So  we  calmed  him  down,  then  huh? 

AE.  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  think  what  was 
being  said  basically  that  you  were  a  gentle- 
man. You  know,  and  being  gentlemen,  I 
think  is  part  of  the  whole  situation  and  uh 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  recoup  in  the  car. 
But  uh.  just  to  show  what  kind  of  a  guy  he 
is  when,  you  know,  when  he  had  the  case  in 
his  hand  and  he  started  counting  it  and  I 
had  explained  to  him  Tony's  plight  with  the 
boat,  that  he  needed  25.000.  he  didn't  hesi- 
tate one  little  second.  Just  whipped  it  right 
out  and  said  give  it  to  Tony  and  uh  I've  got 
it  here  and  I  wanna  know  what  the  next 
step  is  what  to  do  with  it. 

MW.  Well,  what  it  is.  I'll  tell  you  what. 
Uh,  Tuesday,  Bruce'll  meet  you  at  12  o'clock 
at  the  Hyatt  House.  Is  that  uh  .  .  . 

AE.  The  one  in  Cherry  Hill. 

MW.  The  one  in  Cherry  Hill? 

AE.  Yeah. 

MW.  Yeah,  cause  this  way,  Tony's  up  in 
Montreal. 

AE.  Oh.  O.K. 

MW.  And  hell  take  it  right  up  to  Tony. 

AE.  I  wasn't  aware  of  that. 

MW.  Yeah,  cause  I'm  jammed  up  here  and 
this  way  he'll  pick  it  up  and  take  it  right  up 
to  him. 

AE.  Well.  I'll  tell  you.  uh,  now,  you  know, 
myself,  I  was  just  trying  to  digest  yester- 
day's episode.  You  know,  I've  been  around  a 
long  time  and  goddamn  it,  you  know,  there's 
faith,  there's  trust  and  confidence  that  you 
instill  in  people  that,  you  know,  a  thing  is 
gonna  be  carried  out  properly,  efficiently 


and  without  any  fuss.  My  God!  You  know- 
when  he  got  in  that  .  .  .  you  know,  he  just 
went  out  of  his  mind,  scared  the  hell  out  of 
everybody.  But  he's  very  happy.  He  has  the 
contents  of  the  money  and  the  balance  of 
the  hundred.  I  got  the  25,  he's  got  75.  But 
he's  very  pleased  with  that. 

MW.  As  long  as  he's  pleased  and  straight- 
ened that,  you  know,  you  know  what  Jack's 
like. 

AE.  Oh  Yeah,  but  you  know,  when  you 
map  out  a  strategy,  when  you  do  things  that 
are  going  to  be  carried  out  to  .  .  .  this  is  not 
a  short-term  thing.  Its  a  long-term  thing 
and,  you  know,  if  we  don't  have  trust  and 
faith  amongst  each  other,  nothing  is  gonna 
be  accomplished.  But.  uh.  he  was  very 
pleased  about  the  mon,  uh,  the  whole  situa- 
tion and  I  can  assure  you  emphatically  that 
everything's  go.  Its  better  right  now,  -today 
than  ever.  In  fact,  he  called  me  this  morn- 
ing and  uh  just  expressed  to  me  his  thanks 
and  to  you  fellows  whenever  I  do,  but  uh,  he 
was  very  pleased  with  your  attitude  and  he 
wants  to  do  business. 

MW.  Was  he  pleased  uh  when  we  offered 
him  that  proposition? 

AE.  Oh  yes.  yes.  Oh  Ce.d.].  he  was  tickled 
to  death. 

NW.  Was  the  salary  of  100,000  alright? 

AE.  Excellent,  he  just,  you  know,  his  son, 
the  whole  thing  was  one  that  was  handled 
masterfully  in  my  opinion.  You  know,  it  was 
done  in  a  very  nice,  uh  how  should  I  say  it, 
atmosphere,  one  of  laying  out  a  game  plan, 
one  that's  understandable,  one  that  can  be 
accomplished  and  will  be  accomplished. 

MW:  He  seemed  to  calm  down  at  the  table 
there. 

AE:  Well,  you  know,  I,  I  gotta  be  honest.  I 
had  him  in  a  nervous  state  there  because, 
you  know,  he  don't  know  what  the  hell  is 
going  on.  Basically,  with  an  individual  who's 
supposed  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  a  firm  is  supposed  to  have,  as  I  said  earli- 
er, demeanor,  for  [e.d.]  sake.  And  when  you 
two  fellows  came  in.  you  chatted  with  him 
in  an  intelligent  fashion.  You  know,  this 
guy's  a  first  class  guy.  He's  no  (inaudible) 
and  he  appreciates  good  sound  quality  busi- 
ness people  and  that's  exactly  what  I  was 
pleased  about  and  had  the  opportunity  for 
three  hours  after  you  left  to  sit  there  and 
you  know  evaluate,  analyze  and  go  over  the 
whole  picture  with  him  and  uh  last  night, 
when  I  drt^ped  him  off,  he  was  nsflurally 
immensely  pleased  at  the  outcome  and  I  as- 
sured him  that  this  would  not  happen 
again.  I  would  hope  that  I  would  never  have 
to  see  this  guy,  nor  he. 

MW:  Well .  .  . 

AE:  That's  not  my  business,  that's  your 
business. 

MW:  Well,  like  I  told  you  at  the  table,  he's 
supposed  .  .  .  They're  gonna  retire  him. 

AE:  Well,  its  the  best  thing  for  everyone 
concerned,  you  know. 

MW.  Yeah,  yeah,  because,  you  know,  this 
is  not  official  yet.  Tony'U  let  you  know 
when  its  official,  but  its  definitely  gonna 
happen  because  its  uh.  he's  out  of  his  class. 

AE.  Well,  you  know.  Mel.  honestly  and  I 
say  this  to  you  with  all  of  the  sincerity  that 
I  can  muster  because  I  can  see  it  better  than 
anyone  else.  You  know,  you're  away  from 
the  scene  tnd  the  opportunities  out  there 
are  unbelievable.  With  all  the  ingredients 
and  all  of  the  players,  you  know,  work  to- 
gether as  a  team.  I  think  you  got  the  best  in 
the  world.  So  its  just  up.  you  know,  keeping 
everything  moving  in  a  proper  fashion,  you 
know,  he's  locked  in,  solid  as  a  Rock  of  Gi- 
braltar and  that's  lets  go.  Its  all  go  right 
now. 


MW.  Yeah,  and  uh,  on  those  lists  you  gave 
us,  work  on  the  next  fellow,  alright? 

AE.  Excuse  me,  I'm  sorry. 

MW.  On  that  list. 

AE.  Yes? 

MW.  Work  on  the  next  one,  so  we  can 
keep  them  moving  along. 

AE.  Alright. 

MW.  Alright?  And  thank's  a  million. 
Ange,  and  I'll  send  Bruce  out  then  Tuesday. 
O.K.? 

AE.  If  you  do,  tell  him  to  hide  out.  I'll  be 
there  with  Joey. 

MW.  Alright.  And  if  you  need  me  I'll  be  in 
the  office. 

AE.  Alright. 

MW.  Alright?  And  thanks  a  million  again. 

AE.  Alright,  take  care. 

MW.  And  I  really  apologize.  I  really  feel 
bad  for,  I  really  mean  it,  I  feel  bad  for  what 
happened,  but  thank  God.  it  straightened 
out. 

AE.  Well,  thftt's  the  beauty  part.  You 
make  a  mistake  and  you  cover  it  and  its 
done  in  a  professional  fashion,  which  could 
happen.  Its  the  end  result  that  would  count 
and  I  think  that  we're  in  good  shape. 

MW.  That's  the  reason  I  didn't  call  you 
yesterday.  I  figure  you  must've  had  your 
hands  full  with  him. 

AE.  Laugh. 

MW.  I  figure  you  need  the  rest. 

AE.  Well,  I  think  we're  in  good  shape.  In 
fact,  I  know  we're  in  good  shape. 

MW.  O.K.  Ange. 

AE.  O.K.,  Mel.  thanks  for  calling. 

MW.  That's  a  pleasure.  I'll  speak  to  you 
during  the  week. 

AE.  Yes  sir. 

MW.  Take  care. 

AE.  Take  care,  bye  bye. 

(End  of  conversation) 

Exhibit  7 

Summary  prepared  by  staff  of  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of 
projected  testimony  before  that  Subcommit- 
tee by  Joey  DILorenzo.  nephew  of  Angelo 
Errichetti,  and  other  regarding  gifts  alleged- 
ly received  or  requested  by  Mel  Weinberg 
from  ABSCAM  targets;  FBI  contact  memo- 
randum dated  March  11,  1979,  of  contact  of 
March  11.  1919.  by  Weinberg  with  FBI 
Agents  relating  to  forged  certificates  of  de- 
posit; and  FBI  contact  memorandum  dated 
June  16.  1980.  of  interview  of  Joey  DiLor- 
enzo  by  FBI  regarding  testimony  he  would 
give  regarding  gifts  from  Angelo  Errichetti 
to  Mel  Weinberg  and  alleged  meeting  be- 
tween them  on  April  1  pertaining  to  the 
McDonald  bribery  matter. 

Joey  DiLorenzo  (Nephew  of  Angelo  Erri- 
chett,  Mayor  of  Camden,  NJ  and  State  Sen- 
ator—drove the  Mayor  on  many  occasions) 
will  testify  to: 

(1)  Purchased  a  microwave  oven  and 
dishes  (January,  1979)  drove  to  a  Long 
Island  Holiday  Inn  (exit  55)  and  placed  the 
items  into  Mel  Weinberg's  Van. 

(a)  A  passenger  van,  tan  and  brown  in 
color  which  MW  identified  as  a  company 
van  for  Abdul  Industries. 

(b)  AE,  MW  present. 

(2)  Purchased  a  beta  max  TV  recorder 
(March,  1979)  as  gift  for  the  Sheik.  MW  was 
supposed  to  handle  delivery  (paid  $939.61). 

(a)  Met  MW  at  Laguardia  Airport.  MW 
drove  a  silver,  Lincoln  Continental  Mark. 

(1)  Marie  Weinberg  (was  introduced  as  his 
sister-in-law),  a  son  J.R..  and  a  poodle. 

(b)  Placed  beta-max  in  MW's  car. 

(c)  Also  present  as  witness.  DiLorenzo's 
girlfriend,  Debra  F*rocacci,  (who  will  also 
testify). 


(3)  In  April.  1979.  MW  gave  AE  a  picture 
of  a  gold  stereo  component  set  which  ap- 
peared in  a  New  York  Times  Magazine  and 
valued  at  $3,000. 

(a)  I*urchased  a  similar  stereo  system  for 
$1,200. 

(b)  MW  met  him  at  a  Holiday  Inn.  exit  55. 
and  was  driving  a  pick-up  truck  which  MW 
claimed  belonged  to  his  brother. 

(c)  DiLorenzo  gave  stereo  to  MW  along 
with  a  letter  from  AE  which  said  Happy 
Birthday  Sheik.  MW  said  he  would  drive  di- 
rectly to  the  airport  and  ship  it  overseas  to 
the  Sheik. 

(d)  MW  also  requested  an  additional  $300 
for  "shipping  fees." 

Note.— ABC  News  has  traced  the  serial 
numbers  on  the  stereo  unit  in  Weinberg's 
home  to  the  store  in  NJ  where  DiLorenzo 
claimed  to  have  purchased  this  stereo. 
Thus.  DiLorenzo  is  corroborated  as  to  this 
stereo  unit.  (Marie  Weinberg  too)— SA  Hou- 
lihan supposedly  had  investigated  this— ob- 
viously did  not  trace  serial  numbers. 

(4)  Summer  1979.  purchased  three  17  inch 
Sony  TV  sets  for  approximately  $1,000. 

(2)  Met  MW  in  lobby  of  Hyatt-House  in 
Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey.  MW  handed  Di- 
Lorenzo the  Keys  to  his  van  and  directed 
him  to  place  the  TVs  inside. 

1.  MW  said  the  TVs  were  for  Abduls 
Board  of  Directors. 

2.  MW  also  said  not  to  mention  anything 
to  Tony  (Amoroso)  and  Bruce  (Brady)  who 
were  nearby. 

(5)  DiLorenzo  voluntarily  met  with  FBI 
and  U.S.  attorneys  and  provided  them  with 
receipts.  Also  testified  before  the  grand 
jury. 

Note.— DiLorenzo  will  also  testify  about 
meeting  between  AE  and  MW  off  the  Long 
Island  expressway  where  briefcase  trans- 
ferred (which  Marie  says  had  $45,000)  the 
day  following  the  alleged  McDonald/Erri- 
chetti  payoff. 

Debra  Procacci  (girlfriend  of  Joey  DiLor- 
enzo) will  testify: 

(1)  Rode  with  DiLorenzo  to  LaGuardia 
Airport  with  beta  max  video  recorder  in 
trunk  of  car.  (May  1979). 

(2)  Met  MW  in  parking  lot,  along  with 
"sister-in-law"  (Marie),  MW's  son  (J.R.)  and 

a  dog. 

(3)  Saw  MW  accept  the  beta-max. 

(4)  Rode  one  other  time  with  DiLorenzo, 
late  September/October.  DiLorenzo  deliv- 
ered an  envelope  to  MW.  Does  not  know  its 
contents. 

George  Katz  (partner  in  Titanium  mine 
venture)  (has  not  yet  agreed  to  testify). 

(1)  Told  FBI  he  gave  MW  three  wrist- 
watches  valued  at  $8,000;  also  $2,000  worth 
of  liquor  and  a  beta-max  video-recorder. 

(2)  MW  requested  Tony  DeVito  (Amoroso) 
not  be  told  of  the  gifts. 

Anthony  Torcasio  (represented  Robert 
Guccione.  publisher  of  Penthouse  Magazine 
who  was  seeking  a  loan  to  acquire  a  Casino): 

(1)  MW  noticed  his  watch,  and  said  "this 
is  between  us"  the  Arabs  would  feel  more 
favorably  disposed  to  grant  a  loan  if  they 
got  gifts. 

(a)  MW  suggested  watches  and  remote 
control  TVs. 

(2)  Torcasio  refused. 

Testimony  Before  the  Grand  Jury  by  Mel 
Weinberg   iRegarding  Charges  of  Gifts 
AND  Payoffs  1 
I.  regarding  the  roadside  meeting  off  the 

LONG  ISLAND  EXPRESSWAY 

Joey  DiLorenzo  testified  before  the  grand 
jury  that  Mel  Weinberg  met  with  Angelo 
Errichetti  on  many  occasions  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  FBI  (which  would  denote 


at  the  very  least  a  lack  of  supervision)  and 
that  on  at  least  one  occasion  money  was  ex- 
changed. Marie  Weinberg's  affidavits  and 
tapes  corroborate  DiLorenzo  as  to  the  gifts 
and  the  secret  meetings. 

Mel  Weinberg  was  thereafter  called  to  tes- 
tify l)efore  the  grand  jury.  He  was  specifi- 
cally asked  about  the  charges  made  by  Di- 
Lorenzo and  the  surrounding  events  as  fol- 
lows: 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  Errichetti  some- 
where on  the  Long  Island  Expressway  on 
Sunday  April  1st.  the  day  after  the  payoff? 

A.  No,  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Errichetti  the  day  after  at 
all? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  DiLorenzo  that  day? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  that  had  given 
you  some  of  the  money  that  had  been 
passed  before? 

A.  I  didn't  see  anybody  that  day,  didn't 
speak  to  anybody  that  day,  was  home  in  my 
house. 

Once  Mel  Weinberg  completed  his  testi- 
mony, a  private  discussion  ensued  among 
the  grand  jurors  who  were  obviously  still 
disturbed  about  DiLorenzo's  allegations: 

The  Foreperson.  We  have  one  question.  I 
know  you  asked  Mr.  Weinberg  if  he  received 
any  money  from  Errichetti  and  his  answer 
was  absolutely  he  did  not  receive  any,  but 
we  are  all  concerned  with  this  one  para- 
graph from  Joey  DiLorenzo's  testimony 
saying  that  he  took  DiLorenzo— he  took  him 
and  drove  and  met  Weinberg  the  next  day. 

Should  we  re-ask  him  again  if  after  read- 
ing this  one  excerpt  from  Joey  DiLorenzo's 
testimony,  what  he  has  to  say  about  that? 
Apparently  somebody  isn't  telling  the 
truth?  Either  DiLorenzo  is  helping  his  uncle 
out  or  Mel  Weinberg  is  helping  himself  out. 

Thereafter.  AUSA  Reid  Weingarten  read 
Josey  DiLorenzo's  testimony  to  Mel  Wein- 
berg in  the  presence  of  the  grand  jurors: 

The  Foreperson.  Mr.  Weinberg,  did  you 
have  an  adequate  chance  to  hear  and  under- 
stand what  you  said? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  meet  with  Erri- 
chetti on  the  Long  Island  Expressway  on 
Sunday.  April  1st? 

A.  I  did  not  meet  with  Angelo  Errichetti 
or  his  nephew. 

Q.  Did  you  drive  a  Lincoln  Continental 
that  day  anywhere  to  meet  Angelo  Erri- 
chetti? 

A.  No.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  briefcase  from  Erri- 
chetti, DiLorenzo,  or  anyone  else  containing 
money  that  day? 

A.  No.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  $100,000  payoff  that  was  made 
on  March  the  13th? 

A.  I  never  received  one  nickel  of  the 
$100,000  that  was  payoff. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  you  driving  a  Lincoln 
Continental? 

A.  I  was  driving  a  pickup  truck. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  Lincoln  Continental? 

A.  My  wife  owned  a  Lincoln. 

Q.  Joey  DiLoreruso  made  those  statements 
that  I  read  to  you  to  an  FBI  agent;  are 
those  statements  true  or  false? 

A.  Those  ar-'  not  true. 

Q.  Statements  concerning  you,  of  course. 

A.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Grand  Juror.  Did  your  wife  ever  do  any 
errands  for  you  in  your  Lincoln  Co'ntinental 
in  connection  with  business  associates? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  No,  my  wife,  I  never  get 
my  family  involved  in  anything  I  am  doing. 


My  wife  and  I  don't  get  along  .  .  .  that  well 
anyway,  but  she.  I  never  got  her  involved  in 
anything  I  did.  never  get  her  involved  in 
Abscam;  too  dangerous  for  her  to  get  in- 
volved with. 

11.  regarding  ALf.GATIONS  OF  GIFTS 

Q.  At  any  point  at  all  during  the  under- 
cover operation  did  Angelo  Errichetti  give 
you  money  that  he  had  received  as  a  bribe? 

A.  Angelo  Errichetti  never  gave  me  a 
nickel. 

Grand  Juror.  Did  you  ever  instruct 
Mayor  Errichetti  to  buy  gifts  for  the  sheik? 

Mr.  Weinberg.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  allegations 
from  certain  defense  attorneys  that  you  re- 
ceived gifts  directly  and  indirectly  from 
Joey  DiLorenzo  and  Mayor  Errichetti? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  sort  of  electronic 
gifts,  microwave  oven  or  TV? 

A.  My  microwave  oven  was  bought  from  J. 
C.  Penney  in  1977  on  time. 

Q.  Specifically,  did  you  receive  anything 
from  Joseph  DiLorenzo  in  the  form  of  elec- 
tronic equipment? 

A.  No,  I  never  received  anything  from 
Joseph  DiLorenzo. 

Grand  Juror.  To  the  best  of  your  knowl- 
edge do  you  know  if  Mayor  Errichetti  pre- 
sented the  sheik  with  gifts,  whatever  they 
might  be;  are  you  aware  that  you  presented 
him  with  any  gifts  at  all?  [After  brief  ex- 
change, Mr.  Weinberg  was  directed  to  spe- 
cif ically  answer  the  question] 

Mr.  Weinberg.  No,  they  did  not  give  me 
any  gifte.  I  have  testified  [at]  every  trial  on 
that. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  was  there  any  elec- 
tronic equipment  at  all?  When  I  say  that, 
microwaves.  TV's,  recordplayers.  anything 
along  those  lines  given  by  Errichetti 
through  DiLorenzo  to  any  government  oper- 
ative in  the  Abscam  case? 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  answer  to  any  govern- 
ment agent.  I  will  answer  for  me.  I  did  not 
receive  anything  from  them.  To  my  knowl- 
edge I  didn't  see  anybody  get  gifts  from  the 
Mayor.  The  Mayor  wasn't  a  giver,  he  was  a 
taker. 

On  March  11,  1979.  Mel  Weinberg  provid- 
ed the  following  documents  to  SA  Myron  R. 
Puller: 

Eleven  blank  Certificates  of  Deposit  (CD) 
on  Chemical  Bank;  one  xerox  copy  of  two 
checks  on  First  National  Bank  of  Teheran 
(FNBT),  numbers  1696  and  1697;  two  blank 
CE  on  the  Merchants  and  Shipowners  Bank. 
Ltd,  and  two  blank  CD  on  Citibank. 

Weinberg  advised  SA  Puller  that  in  No- 
vember, 1978,  Bill  Rosenberg  gave  Weinberg 
one  Citibank  CD.  three  Chemical  Bank  CD. 
and  a  $600,000.00  CD  on  the  FNBT. 

Weinberg  said  that  he  gave  Mayor  Angelo 
Errichetti  one  Citibank  CD  and  one  Chemi- 
cal Bank  CD.  Mayor  Errichetti  subsequent- 
ly had  additional  copies  printed  of  these  CD 
and  gave  them  to  Weinberg. 

Joseph  DiLorenzo  voluntarily  appeared  at 
the  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Resident  Agency 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI),  with  his  attorney,  Carl  Poplar  for  an 
interview.  Present  during  the  interview  were 
DiLorenzo.  Mr.  Poplar.  Special  Agent 
Martin  F.  Houlihan  and  Assistant  United 
States  Attorneys  Robert  A.  Weir  and 
Edward  J.  Plaza.  DiLorenzo  was  informed 
that  the  interview  concerned  his  association 
with  his  uncle,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  Mayor 
Angelo  Errichetti.  members  of  Abdul  Enter- 
prises (AE)  and  his  role  as  chauffeur  for  Er- 
richetti during  the  period  that  Errichetti 
was  in  contact  with  members  of  AE.  DiLor- 
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enzo  was  informed  that  he  was  not  a  target 
of  this  investigation.  It  was  explained  to  Di- 
Lorenzo  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
over  certain  dates  on  which  he  chauffeured 
Errichetti  and  met  with  members  of  AE.  Di- 
Lorenzo  stated  that  he  could  not  be  certain 
of  all  the  dates  in  question  due  to  the  lapse 
of  time  involved,  however,  he  had  attempted 
to  reconstruct  the  dates  by  relating  to 
events  in  time  such  as  weather  conditions 
and  also  the  use  of  the  daily  appointment 
book  of  Dani  Anise,  secretary  to  Angelo  Er- 
richetti. 

DiLorenzo  indicated  that  during  the 
period  in  question  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Energy  Management  Department  for  the 
City  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  also  acted 
as  chauffeur  whenever  he  was  requested  to 
do  so. 

DiLorenzo  said  that  his  first  contact  with 
anyone  from  AE  was  in  December.  1978,  or 
January,  1979.  He  then  indicated  the  date 
may  have  been  January  6,  1979.  as  he  re- 
members it  was  a  Saturday  and  it  was  snow- 
ing and  he  determined  that  January  6, 1979, 
was  a  Saturday  and  it  had  snowed.  DiLor- 
enzo said  that  he  and  Errichetti  travelled  to 
Long  Island,  New  York  in  one  of  Errichetti's 
leased  vehicles.  He  could  not  be  sure  of  the 
description  of  the  vehicle,  however,  he 
stated  that  the  lease  in  question  was  about 
to  expire.  DiLorenzo  said  that  Errichetti 
gave  him  instructions  to  their  destination, 
which  was  the  Blue  Dawn  Diner,  Long 
Island.  He  said  when  they  arrived  there  Er- 
richetti introduced  him  to  Mel  Wemberg. 
who  was  in  a  tan  van.  DiLorenzo  said  he  sat 
in  their  car  while  Errichetti  and  Weinberg 
sat  in  the  v£u:i.  He  said  the  meeting  lasted 
for  approximately  15  minutes  and  Errichetti 
re-entered  the  vehicle.  He  said  Errichetti 
did  not  talk  to  him  about  the  meeting  with 
Weinberg  nor  did  he  ask  any  questions  of 
Errichetti  concerning  the  meeting. 

He  said  a  couple  of  days  later,  which 
would  have  been  January  8.  1979,  he  met 
Weinberg  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  and  Weinberg  was  accom- 
panied by  his  driver,  who  was  introduced  to 
DiLorenzo  as  Bruce  Bradley.  He  said  that 
prior  to  meeting  Bradley  and  Weinberg  on 
that  occasion,  he  had  most  likely  picked  up 
Errichetti  at  work  and  drove  to  Atlantic 
City.  He  said  Bruce  and  he  had  dinner  and 
Weinberg  and  Errichetti  had  dinner  sepa- 
rately. He  said  that  night  he  stayed  at  Erri- 
chetti's Longport,  New  Jersey,  home.  The 
next  day,  January  9,  1979,  while  at  the  Holi- 
day Inn,  he  met  the  following  individuals: 

Jack  McCloud,  who  he  came  to  know  as 
the  boss  of  AE;  Tony  DeVito.  who  he  was 
told  was  an  engineer  with  AE;  a  female 
Margo;  William  Eden,  William  Rosenberg 
and  Weinberg.  He  said  the  diiuier  meeting 
with  Errichetti  present  lasted  for  approxi- 
mately \Vi  hours  and  discussions  centered 
on  business,  in  particular  about  a  potential 
oil  refinery  in  the  Port  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey.  He  said  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  head  of  the  Energy  Management 
Department,  Errichetti  had  some  discussion 
with  him  concerning  the  potential  oil  refin- 
ery. He  said  in  connection  with  this  busi- 
ness, the  head  of  the  Camden  Port  Author- 
ity, Joe  Balzano,  escorted  Tony  DeVito  to 
the  Port  area  and  showed  him  around  the 
Port.  He  said  the  next  day  he  learned  that 
these  people  represented  Arab  interests.  He 
said  that  Errichetti  was  very  excited  about 
the  po.ssibility  of  having  this  oil  refinery  in 
the  Port  of  Camden.  He  said  that  night  he 
drove  these  people  to  Resorts  International 
in  Atlantic  City  and  went  home.  He  did  not 
know  who  picked  up  the  tab  at  the  Holiday 


Inn.  He  said  the  following  night.  January 
10.  1979.  he  and  Errichetti  met  McCloud. 
Margo.  Bradley.  Weinberg.  DeVito,  Eden 
and  Rosenberg  at  the  Hyatt  House,  Cherry 
Hill,  New  Jersey.  He  said  that  he.  Errichetti. 
McCloud.  Dani  Anise,  Tony  DeVito.  Wein- 
berg. Eden  and  Rosenberg  had  dinner  at  the 
Chey  Robert  restaurant  in  that  area.  How- 
ever, he  does  not  remember  the  topic  of  the 
discussion.  He  said  this  was  the  same  day  he 
took  Errichetti  to  a  viewing  of  Kenneth 
MacDonald's  wife  who  had  died.  He  said  he 
knew  at  that  time  that  MacDonald  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Casino  Control 
Commission. 

He  said  during  this  same  time  frame  Erri- 
chetti introduced  him  to  Tony  Torcasio, 
who  was  the  manager  of  the  Holiday  Inn  in 
Atlantic  City  and  who  was  associated  with 
the  proposed  Penthouse  casino  in  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey.  He  said  that  during  this 
period  he  also  chauffeured  Errichetti, 
DeVito  and  Weinberg  around  Atlantic  City. 
New  Jersey,  showing  them  casino  sites.  He 
remembers  one  of  the  sites  he  was  showing 
was  the  La  Concha  "piece".  He  said  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  specific  interest  of  Erri- 
chetti in  casinos,  however,  he  remembers 
Errichetti  saying  that  in  the  future  he 
wanted  to  get  out  politics.  He  said  he  be- 
lieves Lou  Zaris.  a  local  realtor  was  provid- 
ing information  to  Errichetti  concerning  the 
respective  casino  sites.  He  could  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  number  of  times  he  chauf- 
feured these  individuals  to  see  the  casino 
sites  ■ 

He  said  he  did  not  receive  smy  calls  from 
Bradley  or  Weinberg. 

DiLorenzo  said  that  sometime  in  mid  Jan- 
uary. 1979,  he  was  dispatched  to  Atlantic 
Aviation,  Philadelphia  Airport,  to  pick  up  a 
package  from  McCloud  that  contained 
champagne  for  Errichetti  and  perfume  for 
Dani  Anise. 

DiLorenzo  said  that  he  chauffeured  Erri- 
chetti to  New  York  on  January  19,  1979  for 
a  business  meeting.  He  said  that  night  they 
travelled  to  Long  Island  and  stayed  at  a  Hol- 
iday Inn  where  Errichetti  met  with  Wein- 
berg. He  said  prior  to  this  trip,  he  was  told 
by  Errichetti  that  Weinberg  had  suggested 
to  Errichetti  that  it  would  be  proper  for  Er- 
richetti to  present  a  gift  to  the  sheik 
through  Weinberg.  He  said  that  in  connec- 
tion with  this.  Errichetti  or  Dani  Anise  gave 
him  $900  cash  to  go  out  and  purtJhase  a 
video  cassette  recorder.  He  said  he  pur- 
chased this  recorder  at  Best  Products  in 
Moorestown.  New  Jersey,  and  he  and  Erri- 
chetti delivered  it  to  Weinberg  during  the 
meeting  on  January  19,  1979,  and  he,  DiLor- 
enzo, placed  it  in  Weinberg's  van.  He  said  he 
remembers  being  told  by  Errichetti  that 
Weinberg  said  the  cassette  recorder  should 
have  four-hour  tape  capacity.  He  said  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  source  of  the  cash.  He 
said  Errichetti  spoke  with  Weinberg  and  he 
is  not  aware  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  con- 
versation, however,  it  may  have  had  to  do 
with  a  loan  to  Bob  Guccione  by  AE  for  his 
proposed  Penthouse  casino.  He  said  other 
gifts  were  solicited  by  Weinberg  for  the 
sheik,  which  he  purchased  with  cash  that 
was  given  to  him  by  either  Errichetti  or 
Dani  Anise.  He  said  that  Weinberg  showed 
to  Errichetti  a  piece  of  paper  which  con- 
tained a  stereo  that  was  valued  at  $3,300.  He 
said  that  he  found  a  stereo  that  looked  like 
the  set  that  Weinberg  was  requesting  at  a 
store  in  Cherry  Hill,  which  he  purchased  for 
$1,200  cash.  He  indicated  that  this  gift  was 
given  to  Weinberg  sometime  during  the 
week  ending  March  31.  1979.  He  said  other 
gifts  that  were  given  to  Weinberg  were  a 


microwave  oven  that  he  bought  at  a  store 
called  Strawbridge  and  three  small  color 
televisions  that  he  purchased  at  a  store  in 
Cherry  Hill.  New  Jersey.  He  said  a  friend  of 
his,  George  Norcross,  accompanied  him 
when  he  purchased  the  televisions.  He  said 
the  televisions  were  delivered  to  Weinberg 
on  an  occasion  when  he  was  staying  at  the 
Hyatt  House  and  was  told  by  Weinberg  not 
to  let  anyone  see  him  put  them  in  Wein- 
berg's van. 

He  said  on  the  day  following  Errichetti's 
meeting  with  Weinberg  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
when  they  gave  him  the  video  recorder.  Jan- 
uary 20.  1979.  he  took  Errichetti  to  the  of- 
fices of  AE.  He  stated  he  stayed  in  the  outer 
office  by  himself  and  Errichetti  and 
McCloud  were  in  the  inner  office.  He  said 
on  one  occasion  Errichetti  came  out  to  get 
coffee  and  then  re-entered  the  office.  He 
said  he  did  not  recall  being  handed  any- 
thing by  Errichetti  and  he  does  not  recall 
Errichetti  having  a  package  when  he  exited 
the  office.  He  said  after  the  meeting  he  and 
Errichetti  drove  to  the  Holiday  Inn  and  Er- 
richetti gave  him  a  manilla  envelope,  con- 
tents unknown,  and  he  was  instructed  to  de- 
liver the  envelope  to  Weinberg.  He  said  he 
was  not  sure  whether  he  handed  it  to  Wein- 
berg or  placed  it  in  Weinberg's  room. 

He  said  with  regard  to  a  picture  in  the 
newspaper  of  Margo,  who  in  fact  was  an 
FBI  Agent,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  pic- 
ture and  Errichetti  did  not  say  anything  to 
him  about  it. 

He  said  he  chauffeured  Errichetti  to  the 
airport  on  January  25,  1979,  as  Errichetti 
was  taking  a  trip  to  Florida. 

He  said  in  February,  1979,  he  took  Erri- 
chetti to  the  office  of  Tony  Torcasio.  where 
Errichetti  had  a  meeting  with  Zaris  and 
Torcasio  concerning  casino  property. 

DiLorenzo  said  on  February  13.  1979.  he 
picked  up  Errichetti  at  the  Senate  Building. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  transported  him 
to  New  York,  to  meet  with  Bob  Guccione.  It 
was  his  understanding  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  obtain  finances  from  AE  for 
the  Penthouse  casino  in  Atlantic  City.  New 
Jersey.  He  said  that  Errichetti  was  bringing 
together  AE  and  Guccione,  concerning  this 
venture.  He  said  he  remembers  Errichetti 
talking  about  a  finders  fee.  He  stated  that 
AE  was  apparently  going  to  lend  money  for 
a  casino  and  also  obtain  land  for  a  casino. 

He  said  after  this  meeting  with  Guccione, 
Errichetti  seemed  pleased,  however,  he  indi- 
cated that  Guccione  was  a  difficult  man  to 
deal  with. 

Concerning  a  trip  to  Hauppauge.  Long 
Island,  on  March  2,  1979.  he  could  not  re- 
member this  trip.  He  stated  that  George 
Norcorss  and  Tony  Gianetta.  a  detective 
with  the  Camden  Police  Department  and 
bodyguard  for  Errichetti  also  drove  Erri- 
chetti during  this  period  and  may  have 
transported  him  to  Hauppauge.  New  York. 

DiLorenzo  said  on  March  5,  1979.  he  trans- 
ported Errichetti  to  the  Hyatt  House  in 
Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey,  where  Errichetti 
met  with  McCloud.  While  DiLorenzo  was 
waiting  in  the  vestibule,  he  observed  Ken- 
neth MacDonald  walk  through  ihe  front 
door  and  meet  with  Errichetti.  He  said  he 
believes  Dani  Anise  may  have  appeared 
sometime  that  evening,  however,  he  could 
not  be  sure.  DiLorenzo  said  he  ate  by  him- 
self in  a  nearby  delicatessen  and  he  believes 
MacDonald  left  after  the  dinner  meeting. 
He  said  he  does  not  know  whether  or  not 
Errichetti  and  McCloud  had  an  additional 
meeting  after  MacDonald  left  and  he  had 
no  contact  with  MacDonald.  He  said  the 
next  day  Errichetti  told  him  that  McCloud 
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was  interested  in  casino  licensing  proce- 
dures in  Atlantic  City,  and  this  was  the 
focus  of  the  discussions  with  Errichetti, 
McCloud  and  MacDonald. 

Concerning  a  meeting  on  March  9.  1979, 
at  the  Camelot  Room  in  Resorts  Interna- 
tional, Atlantic  City,  that  he  may  have  been 
present  at,  he  said  he  does  not  recall  meet- 
ing Jack  Davis,  owner  of  Resorts.  However, 
he  does  recall  meeting  Ray  Brown  at  the 
Camelot  Room   and   the  date  could   have 
been  March  9  or  March  7,  1979,  as  he  re- 
members Brown  stating  that  it  was  the  an- 
niversary date  of  Errichetti's  acquittal  on  a 
charge  in  which  Brown  acted  as  his  defense 
attorney.  DiLorenzo  said  that  during  the 
period  March  19-25,  1979,  he  was  dispatched 
to  Delray  Beach,  Florida,  by  Errichetti  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  party  that  Erri- 
chetti told  him  he  was  going  to  throw  for 
the  sheik  on  the  sheik's  boat.  He  said  that  it 
was  originally  planned  for  Dani  Anise  to  go 
to  Florida,  but  she  could  not  go  and  he  con- 
sequently went  In  her  place.  He  said  that 
Errichetti  paid  for  his  flight  down  and  also 
gave  him  $700  in  cash  that  he  was  to  use  to 
purchase  liquor  and  a  blank  check   from 
Prank  Pulini  that  he  was  to  use  to  pay  for 
catering  services.  He  said  it  was  his  under- 
standing that  there  was  to  be  approximately 
35  people  at  the  party.  He  said  that  Mel 
Weinberg  picked  him  up  at  the  airport  and 
Weinberg  and  Tony  DeVito  took  him  to  sev- 
eral places  to  select  food  for  the  party.  He 
said  he  also  remembers  transporting  several 
people  from  the  airport  to  the  party.  He 
transported    Al    Cari)entler.    Ken    Boklan, 
U.S.  Senator  Harrison  Williams  and  Alex 
Pelnberg.  He  remembers  having  to  wait  at 
the  airport  with  Williams  for  Feinberg  as 
he,  Pelnberg,  had  gone  to  the  wrong  loca- 
tion. 

He  said  he  remembers  having  discussions 
with  one  of  the  AE  employees  who  worked 
on  the  boat  named  Gunnar.  Special  Agent 
Houlihan  then  informed  DiLorenzo  that  his 
individual  was  an  FBI  agent  and  that  he 
had  committed  to  writing  the  context  of 
their  conversation.  Special  Agent  Houlihan 
then  read  to  DiLorenzo  a  paragraph  of  an 
FD-302,  dated  March  20.  1979.  of  Special 
Agent  Gunnar  A.  Askeland  as  follows: 

"DiLorenzo  was  empathic  when  he  stated 
that  Mayor  Errichetti  owns  Ken  MacDon- 
ald. who  is  on  the  gaming  commission  in  At- 
lantic City.  New  Jersey.  He  stated  that  his 
uncle  Errichetti  got  MacDonald  on  the  com- 
mission and  owes  his  uncle  many  favors. 
Further.  DiLorenzo  stated  the  MacDonald 
saved  Resorts  license  when  mjuiy  people 
wanted  to  not  renew  it.  DiLorenzo  stated 
that  Errichetti  likes  people  around  him  that 
are  loyal  to  him  and  stated  again  that  Mac- 
Donald was  extremely  loyal  and  could  be 
counted  for  any  favor  due  his  uncle.  DiLo- 
renzo stated  that  the  Mayor  can  get  a  lot  of 
things  done  because  he  is  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  New  Jersey,  he  is  a  sUte 
senator  and  he  also  is  a  democratic  party 
chairman  for  New  Jersey." 

DiLorenzo  said  that  he  did  state  the  above 
to  Gunnar.  He  said  that  in  stating  these 
things  he  was  trying  to  impress  this  individ- 
ual with  Errichetti's  importance. 

DiLorenzo  said  that  concerning  his  chauf- 
feuring  Errichetti  and  Ken  MacDonald  to 
Holbrook,  Long  Island,  on  March  31,  1979, 
he  was  told  the  previous  night  that  he  was 
going  to  take  Errichetti  somewhere  and 
knew  that  they  were  going  to  see  Ken  Mac- 
Donald the  following  morning  to  see  if  he 
was  going  to  make  the  trip  with  them.  He 
said  he  picked  Errichetti  up  in  the  morning 
and  they  drove  to  MacDonald's  Ford  dealer- 


ship. Winner  Ford,  Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey. 
He  said  Errichetti  exited  the  vehicle  and 
went   into   MacDonald's   office   to   talk   to 
MacDonald.  He  said  he  stayed  in  the  office 
for  15-20  minutes.  He  said  Errichetti  and 
MacDonald  then  entered  the  vehicle  and 
had   a   discussion   about   going   up   to   see 
McCloud.  He  said  it  was  his  impression  that 
the    trip    with    MacDonald    was    not    pre- 
planned and  if  MacDonald  refused  to  go.  he 
was  not  sure  whether  or  not  he  and  Erri- 
chetti would  have  made  the  trip,  however, 
he   was   under   the   impression   that   they 
would  have  made  the  trip  whether  or  not 
MacDonald   went.   He   said   that   he   drove 
from  Winner  Ford  to  a  dedication  at  Cooper 
Hospital  in  Camden.  New  Jersey.  He  said 
Errichetti  was  a  speaker  at  the  dedication 
and  also  sat  on  the  platform.  He  said  Mac- 
Donald was  in  the  audience  and  he  may  or 
may  not  have  sat  next  to  MacDonald.  Di- 
Lorenzo said  after  the  dedication  he  got  the 
vehicle  and  picked  up  Errichetti  and  Mac- 
Donald and  drove  off  in  the  direction  of 
Long  Island.  He  said  there  was  no  discussion 
about  going  to  dinner  or  lunch.  He  said  he 
does  not   remember   what   the   discussions 
were   between   MacDonald   and  Errichetti. 
however,  the  mood  was  pleasant. 

DiLorenzo  was  questioned  by  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  Weir  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  had  heard.  In  any  conversation  be- 
tween Errichetti  and  MacDonald  In  the 
automobile  or  while  they  were  walking  from 
the  automobile  to  McCloud's  office,  words 
to  the  effect  of  "key  to  the  future"  or  Flori- 
da Investments.  He  said  he  did  not  hear 
either. 

DiLorenzo  said  when  he  arrived  at  AE  of- 
fices, he  drove  around  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing and  they  all  got  out  and  took  the  eleva- 
tor to  the  offices.  He  said  the  three  of  them 
entered  the  outer  office  together  and  were 
greeted  by  McCloud.  He  said  he  does  not 
know  if  anyone  else  was  In  the  office.  He 
said  he  stayed  in  the  outer  office  and 
McCloud,  Errichetti  and  MacDonald  went  In 
the  Inner  office.  He  said  he  does  not  recall 
Errichetti  bringing  a  briefcase  to  the  office 
or  him,  DiLorenzo,  carrying  a  briefcase  for 
Errichetti. 

He  said  approximately  10-15  minutes  later 
MacDonald  exited  the  office  and  looked 
upset.  He  was  red  in  the  face  and  appeared 
angry.  He  does  not  recall  MacDonald  saving 
anything,  but  he  did  see  MacDonald  go 
from  the  outer  office  into  the  hallway.  He 
said  a  short  time  later  Errichetti  came  out. 
looked  angry,  handed  him  a  briefcase  and 
told  him  to  put  it  in  the  car.  DiLorenzo  said 
he  walked  out  of  the  office,  he  did  not  see 
MacDonald  and  went  downstairs  and  put 
the  briefcase  in  the  trunk  of  the  vehicle.  He 
said  to  his  knowledge  he  was  the  only  one 
who  had  a  set  of  keys  for  the  vehicle,  how- 
ever, Errichetti  could  have  had  an  addition- 
al set  of  keys,  for  the  vehicle.  He  said  he 
then  entered  the  vehicle  and  a  short  time 
later,  approximately  two  minutes,  MacDon- 
ald came  down,  got  in  the  vehicle  and  sat  in 
the  back.  A  short  time  later,  Errichetti  came 
down  and  got  in  the  vehicle  and  also  sat  in 
the  back  with  MacDonald.  Errichetti  then 
instructed  DiLorenzo  to  drive  to  the  Holiday 
Inn,  which  was  approximately  ten  minutes 
away.  He  said  during  this  drive  Errichetti 
was  trying  to  calm  MacDonald  down  telling 
him  not  to  worry  about  anything.  He  said 
MacDonald  did  not  say  anything  to  Erri- 
chetti and  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  what  Errichetti  was  saying  as  he 
was  still  upset.  DiLorenzo  said  when  they 
arrived  at  the  restaurant,  Errichetti  spoke 
privately  with  MacDonald  and  a  short  time 


later,  he.  DiLorenzo,  joined  Errichetti  and 
MacDonald.  He  said  a  while  later  they  were 
joined  by  DeVito  and  Mel  Weinberg  and  all 
three  individuals.  Tony  DeVito.  Mel  Wein- 
berg and  Errichetti  apologized  to  MacDon- 
ald for  McCloud's  actions.  He  remembers 
one  of  the  three  saying  something  to  the 
effect  that  the  money  was  back.  DiLorenzo 
said  Errichetti  may  have  said  something 
similar  to  this  to  MacDonald  when  he  was 
in  the  car  driving  from  the  office  to  the  Hol- 
iday Inn,  however,  he  could  not  be  sure.  He 
said  the  only  conversation  he  can  rememl)er 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  was  something  about 
MacDonald's  son  going  to  work  with  Mel 
Weinberg  in  a  banking  function. 

DiLorenzo   said   that   Errichetti   did   not 
leave  his  presence  until  after  the  statement 
at>out   the   money   and   at   that   time   Erri- 
chetti.   Tony    DeVito    and    Mel    Weinberg 
walked  off  and  returned  shortly  thereafter. 
He  said  this  meeting  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
lasted  for  approximately  one-half  hour  and 
after  it  broke  up.  he,  Errichetti  and  Mac- 
Donald drove  back  to  New  Jersey.  He  said 
the  trip  lasted  for  approximately  2W  hours 
and  there  was  not  much  conversation,  how- 
ever, Errichetti  was  still  trying  to  calm  Mac- 
Donald down  telling  him  not  to  worry.  He 
said  as  they  progressed  it  appeared  that 
MacEKjnald  was  calming  down.  He  said  they 
dropped  off  MacDonald  first  at  his  house 
and   when   he   left   there   were   no   harsh 
words.   He  said   he  then  drove  Errichetti 
home  and  Errichetti  told  him  to  get  the 
briefcase,  which  he  did.  He  said  he  did  not 
look  in  the  briefcase  and  was  not  aware  of 
its  contents.  Errichetti,  then  told  DiLorenzo 
that  he  wanted  him  to  pick  him  up  in  the 
morning  that  they  were  going  back  to  Long 
Island.  DiLorenzo  said  he  drove  home,  re- 
turned the  following  morning  and  Errichetti 
entered    the    vehicle   carrying   a   briefcase 
which  he  put  in  the  back  seat.  He  said  he 
was  not  sure  whether  or  not  it  was  the  same 
briefcase  that  he  had  placed  In  the  trunk 
the  preceding  day.  He  said  they  then  drove 
to  a  rest  stop  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Exit  52  or  55  of  the  Long  Island  Express- 
way. He  said  a  short  time  later  Mel  Wein- 
berg arrived  driving  a  Lincoln  Continental. 
He  said  Errichetti  got  out  of  the  vehicle, 
took  the  briefcase  got  into  the  car  with 
Weinberg  had  a  brief  conversation  and  re- 
turned to  the  car  without  the  briefcase. 
They  then  drove  home.  Errichetti  did  not 
discuss  with  him  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  he  was  not  aware  of  the  contents  of 
the  briefcase. 

DiLorenzo  said  that  he  could  not  recall 
driving  Errichetti  to  Long  Island  for  a  meet- 
ing with  Weinberg  on  March  30.  1979. 

DiLorenzo  stated  he  does  not  recall  giving 
a  package  wrapped  in  silver  paper  to  Bruce 
Bradley  at  the  Hyatt  House  in  Cherry  Hill. 
New  Jersey,  on  April  3,  1979.  DiLorenzo.  in 
the  presence  of  his  attorney,  advised  he 
would  consent  to  an  additional  inteniew. 
DiLorenzo  was  asked  whether  or  not  he  had 
met  with  defense  attorneys,  their  investiga- 
tors or  Errichetti  to  discuss  this  matter.  He 
said  that  he  has  met  with  Errichetti,  but  he 
has  tried  to  avoid  discussing  the  matter.  He 
said  on  February  3.  1980.  he  spoke  with  Ray 
Brown.  Errichetti's  attorney  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  and  discussed  the  matter.  He  said 
he  has  not  discussed  it  with  any  other  attor- 
neys or  investigators  on  the  advice  of  his  at- 
torney. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inter\'iew,  Attor- 
ney Poplar  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
way  the  interview  had  progressed  and  that 
they  would  have  provided  this  information 
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previously  to  the  Federal   Grand   Jury   at 
Brooklyn  had  they  been  asked. 
Exhibit  8 

Excerpts  from  transcript  of  April  5,  1979, 
conversation  between  Mel  Weinberg  and 
Bob  Guccione  regarding  casino  license  and 
gifts  to  help  get  one. 

(Excerpts  from  the  taped  conversation  of 
April  5,  1979.  involving  Mel  Weinberg  and 
Bob  Guccione.) 

1.  Page  18: 

M:  All,  all  (I.A.)  get  you  goin",  what  we 
gotta  have,  all  right,  and  I'm  goin  lay  it 
right  on  the  table  to  ya  is  the  (I.A.)  that  you 
got  the  right  people  on  you,  your  gonna  get 
the  license.  This  is  the  problem,  all  right? 
Now,  like  I  say,  the  problems  we  ran  into 
and  I  speaking  with  one  of  the  board  mem- 
bers and  he  made  a  remark  that  he  don't 
think  your  gonna  get  your  license. 

B:  One  of  the  board  members?  Which  one 
is  this? 

M:  I  don't  want  to  tell  ya. .  .  . 

B:  Mel.  Mel.  believe  me  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  deny  me  a  license. 

M:  Don't  say  that. 

B:  I  can  tell  you  that,  for  a  fact!  It  isn't 

possible,  I'd  take  'em  to  the Supreme 

Court.  I  have  no  record.  I'm  a  completely 
clean  business  man.  I  can  account  for  every 
dollar  I've  ever  earned.  Until  I  started  the 
magazine  in  1965,  what  do  you  think  I  did 
all  my  life?  I  was  a  painter,  an  artist. 

M:  Yeah,  but  you  still  have  to  have,  have 
these  guys  now.  Apparently  the  way  Babe 
spoke  he's  got  Lordi  (PH).  Okay,  so  we  give 
you  Lordi. 

2.  Page  20:  (Note,  previous  quote  referring 
to  Supreme  Court  on  page  19.) 

3.  Page  26: 

M:  .  .  .  And  I'm  even  authorized  to  even 
go  further  and  I'm  tellin'  its  between  me 
and  you.  and  if  you  want  it.  we'll  do  it.  If 
you  can  (inaudible),  we're  willing  to  pay. 
We'll  pay  it.  Not  asking  you  to  lay  out  no 
money,  we'll  pay  it.  (inaudible)  That  we 
know  we  got  Lordi.  If  you  can  come  to  me 
and  say,  "We  got  Lordi,"  I  don't  care  what  it 
costs,  to  guarantee  your  license,  we'll  give 
you  the  money. .  .  . 

4.  Page  27: 

M:  Well,  if  we.  like  I  said,  we'll  pay  for  it.  I 
mean,  if,  any  monies  go  to  pay  him,  we'll 
pay  him.  It's  between  me  and  what  I  am 
saying  it,  one  and  one.  That  theres  no,  noth- 
ing can  be  used  against  either  one.  I  am  tell- 
ing you  this,  when  the  times  comes  you 
agree  to  it.  Tony  will  be  here  with  you  and 
we'll  work  out  the  details,  one  on  one. 

B:  I'm  surprised  that  that  anybody  thinks 
that  I,  I'm  going  to  have  a  problem  getting  a 
license  (p.  27). 

5.  Page  33: 

M:  All  right,  the  reason  I  said,  I  don't 
want  you  goin'  through  any  expense.  Be- 
cause we  don't  want  to  cost  you  a  nickel.  If 
there  Is  any  expense,  we'll  take  care,  we 
don't  operate  that  way.  You  follow  me? 
Whatever  expense  we'll  pay  it.  We  don't 
care  about  that.  We  don't  want  it  to  cost 
you  like  (inaudible)  you  say  you  paid  and 
then  you  didn't  get  it  and  you're  gonna  say 
Jesus  Christ  (Inaudible)  we'll  pay  It.  we'll 
take  the  gamble.  Cause  we  don't  want  to 
cost  you  a  nickel.  Whatever  it  is  we  will  take 
care  of  it  and  I  think  Angelo  can  tell  you 
that,  we  don't  worry  about  money,  money  is 
the  least  of  our  headaches.  But  we  do  have 
to  convince  them  and  like  everyone  says,  we 
get  it.  Now  you  gotta  understand  the  prob- 
lem, for  us  to  get  our  own  (inaudible). 

Exhibit  9 
Forged  letter  on  Senator  Williams'  letter- 
head, dated  September  11,   1979.  and  FBI 
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contact  memorandum  dated  September  28, 
1979.  regarding  September  14.  1979.  meeting 
at  which  Angelo  Errichetti  gave  the  letter 
to  Anthony  Amoroso  (undercover  agent) 
and  excerpta  from  transcript  of  that  meet- 
ing. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Labor 
AND  Human  Resources. 
Washincton.  DC.  September  11.  1979. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  I  am.  at  present,  a 
stockholder  In.  and  advisor  to,  the  corpora- 
tion which  Is  involved  in  the  mining  and 
processing  of  titanium  dioxide.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity  in  the 
new  corporation,  which  new  corporation  is 
purchasing  the  existing  operation. 
Sincerely. 

Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 

[Memorandum  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation] 
Upon  instant  date,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Hyatt  House,  Cherry  Hill.  New  Jersey. 
Room  1232.  at  approximately  6:15  p.m. 
Present  during  the  meeting  were  Angelo  Er- 
richetti, Mayor  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  his 
secretary  Danny  (Last  Name  Unknown) 
(LNU)  and  undercover  agents  Anthony 
Amoroso,  Jr.,  and  Bruce  Brady.  At  this  time. 
Errichetti  furnished  a  forged  letter  to  An- 
thony Amoroso,  using  the  letterhead  of  the 
United  States  Senate  with  the  forged  signa- 
ture of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  Er- 
richetti admitted  during  conversation  that 
he  had  a  printer  make  up  the  letterhead 
and  that  his  secretary  typed  the  letter  and 
forged  Senator  Williams'  signature.  Erri- 
chetti also  stated  that  in  this  regard,  his 
printer  could  do  any  type  of  forgery  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  "new"  Arab  inves- 
tors to  believe  that  Senator  Williams  would 
serve  in  the  same  capacity  as  he  had  in  the 
old  titanium  mine  venture. 

Excerpt  From  Transcript  or  Taped  Meet- 
ing Betwben  Melvin  Weinberg  and 
Angelo  Erhichetti 

MW.  The  other  problem  we're  going  to 
have  in  our  deal  which  I  didn't  even  bring 
up  last  night,  I  explained  to  you  before, 
these  other  guy  Arabs  may  want  a  letter.  I 
didn't  dare  bring.  I  told  you  about  this,  re- 
member you  said  youd  sign  it?  From  Pete 
stating  that  he  be  with  them.  How  the' hell 
are  we  going  to  work  around  that? 

AE.  I  have  a  letter  from  Pete,  sent  to  me 
.  .  .  I'll  ink  out  (lA)  .  .  .  I'll  be  able  to  type 
anything  you  want  to  copy.  His  name  will  be 
on  the  bottom  .  .  .  (lA)  .  .  .  everything  out. 
I'll  Ink  it  out. 

MW.  How  the  hell  can  you  do  that? 

AE.  What?  The  letter. 

MW.  Yeah. 

AE.  US  Senator  Pete  Williams  who.  I  got 
ten  thousand  [e.d.]  letters  for  him.  Right? 
.  .  .  (lA) .  .  .  I'll  experiment,  make  it  all  out. 

MW.  I  don't  think  that's  going  to  fly. 

AE.  What? 

MW.  You're  crazy. 

AE.  No.  all  I'll  leave  in  there  is  his  signa- 
ture. 

MW.  Do  you  think  if  you  told  Pete,  to  give 
you  a  letter,  and  that,  and  you  will  hand  de- 
liver it,  let  them  read  it  and  then  you  would 
bum  it  will  he  would  trust  you? 

AE.  Lets  see  if  ...  my  thing  first  would 
work. 

MW.  Alright. 

AE.  .  .  .  (lA) .  .  .  secretary? 

MW.  That's  my  only,  I  told  you  this 
before,  that's  my  only  problem  I  got. 

AE.  Can  I  tell  you  something? 
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MW.  And  I'm  trying  to  get  around  it. 

AE.  Can  I  tell  you  something?  She  can  ink 
out  the  body  of  the  letter  .  .  .  (lA)  .  .  .  OK? 
There  we  are.  We  type  in  what  were  going 
to  type. 

MW.  Alright,  try  it.  If  not  well  try  it  with 
the  other  way:  because  I  think  Pete  will 
trust  you. 

AE.  If  worst  comes  to  worst.  I  got  to  get  a 
letter  from  him.  Is  that  what  you're  telling 
me? 

MW.  Yeah. 

AE.  Alright.  Well  try  it  our  way  first 
te.d.l  him  .  .  . 

MW.  Just  say:  to  whom  it  may  concern 
that  I  agree  to  do  all  my  power  to  .  .  . 

AE.  I'll  address  the  [e.d.]. 

MW.  Huh? 

AE.  If  I  can  do  111  address  it  to  the  [e.d.] 
whoever  it  is. 

MW.  Alright. 

AE.  Make  it  to  the  [e.d.]  Arabs  name, 
[e.d.]  him.  Dear  then  boom. 

MW.  Well  you  don't,  but  that  may  be  my 
only  stumbling  Wock. 

AE.  Because  when  she  comes  back  from 
.  .  .  (lA)  ...  in  the  [e.d.]  bathroom  and  say 
Dan  I  got  a  letter  for  you.  one  of  our  letters 
with  Pete  Williams,  or  it  .  .  .  (lA)  .  .  .  block 
out  so  you  can't ...  it  and  type  in  .  .  . 

Exhibit  10 
Affidavit  of  September  16.  1981,  from  Sal- 
vatore  Ottaviano.  juror  in  U.S.  v.  Williams. 
to  the  effect  that  if  had  he  been  aware  of 
November  27.  1979.  internal  Justice  Depart- 
ment memorandum  regarding  status  of  Wil- 
liams case  and  deliberations  relating  there- 
to, he  would  have  voted  "not  guilty "  on  all 
counts  and  would  under  no  circumstances 
have  ever  changed  his  vote;  and  that  memo- 
randum attached: 

affidavit 
I,  Salvatore  Ottaviano.  of  569  Rockaway 
Street.  Staten  Island.  New  York,  hereby 
state  under  oath,  after  first  being  duly 
sworn,  the  following  under  penalty  of  perju- 
ry and  based  upon  my  personal  knowledge: 

1.  I  was  a  juror  in  the  trial  of  United 
States  of  America  v.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.,  et  al  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  Docket 
No.  80-CR-00575. 

2.  That  on  September  14.  1981.  I  reviewed 
for  the  first  time,  the  two  page  document 
captioned  'Exhibit  39-A  F.B.I.  Internal 
Memorandum  From  Section  Chief  W.D. 
Gow  to  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  Francis 
M.  Mullen.  Jr.  November  27.  1979"  (incorpo- 
rated herein  by  reference  and  appended 
hereto)  bearing  my  signature  and  date 
thereof  on  each  page  thereof,  and  that  I 
have  reviewed  the  same  document  this  date, 
September  16,  1981. 

3.  Had  I  been  previously  aware  of  this  doc- 
ument during  the  trial,  supra,  and  delibera- 
tions relating  thereto  I  would  have  voted 
"not  guilty"  on  all  counts  and  would  under 

no  circumstance  have  ever  changed  my  vote 
from  "not  guilty". 

FBI  internal  memorandum 
Purpose:  To  provide  results  of  a  confer- 
ence which  was  held  on  November  19,  1979, 
relative  to  the  immediate  investigative  di- 
rection of  captioned  project. 

Recommendations:    None.    For    informa- 
tion. 

Details:  On  November  11.  1979,  a  confer- 
ence was  held  at  the  Federal  Strike  Force 
Eastern  District  of  New  York  (EDNY)' 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  between  Thomas 
Puccio,  Chief,  Federal  Strike  Force,  EDNY; 
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John  Jacobs,  Strike  Force  Attorney.  EDNY; 
AUSA  Edward  Plaza.  United  States  Attor- 
ney's Office.  Newark.  New  Jersey;  AUSA 
Robert  Weir.  United  States  Attorneys 
Office.  Newark.  New  Jersey;  Robert  Stew- 
art. Chief.  Federal  Strike  Force.  Newark. 
New  Jersey;  AUSA  Robert  Herl)st.  United 
States  Attorney's  Office.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania;  SAC  Edwin  J.  Sharp.  Brook- 
lyn/Queens MRA;  SSRA  John  Good.  Haup- 
pauge  Resident  Agency;  SA  Jack  Caughlin. 
Hauppauge  Resident  Agency:  SA  Walter 
Drissler,  Hauppauge  Resident  Agency; 
ASAC  Robert  Wright.  Newark,  New  Jersey: 
Supervisor  Joseph  Vidovich.  Newark.  New 
Jersey;  SA  Martin  Houlihan.  Newark.  New 
Jersey;  and  Supervisor  Michael  D.  Wilson, 
FBIHQ.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
insure  that  all  previous  bribe  situations 
were  complete  relative  to  prosecution  and 
did  not  necessitate  any  further  investigative 
action. 

Concerning  the  meetings  with  Angelo  Er- 
richetti, Mayor  of  Camden.  New  Jersey,  and 
New  Jersey  State  Senator;  Kenneth  McDon- 
ald. New  Jersey  Casino  Control  Commission 
Vice  Chairman;  U.S.  Congressmen  Michael 
Ozzie  Myers.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania, 
Raymond  F.  Lcderer,  PhUadelphla,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Frank  Thompson.  Jr..  Trenton, 
New  Jersey;  the  following  was  discussed: 

1.  It  was  recommended  that  no  further 
action  would  be  instituted  against  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen Myers,  Lederer  or  Thompson.  It 
was  felt  by  the  prosecutors  that  a  case 
against  each  could  be  proved  In  a  court  of 
law  for  violation  of  Title  18.  Section  201 
use  (Bribery  of  a  Public  Official). 

2.  It  was  recommended  that  no  further 
action  would  be  Instituted  against  Mayor 
Errichetti  or  New  Jersey  Casino  Control 
Commission  Vice  Chairman  McDonald. 
Each  prosecutor  ai  this  meeting  felt  that  re- 
contact  with  these  individuals  could  ad- 
versely affect  this  matter  and  Indicated  a 
provable  case  could  be  made  against  each 
for  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  Hobbs  Act 
Statute. 

Relative  to  the  matter  concerning  U.S. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
the  following  was  decided: 

1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  recontact  U.S. 
Senator  Williams  In  attempt  to  obtain  an 
overt  action  on  his  part  regarding  his  spon- 
soring of  some  type  of  legislation;  i.e.,  tax 
cover  for  titanium  mine;  environmental 
standards  for  titanium  mine  and/or  Import 
quotas  for  titanium  mine. 

2.  It  was  also  suggested  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  elicit  from  U.S.  Senator 
Williams  whether  or  not  he  wanted  his 
shares  hidden,  through  discussions  concern- 
ing reporting  of  personal  taxes  and  official 
acts  that  he  promised  to  provide. 

If  the  above  Information  Is  obtained,  pros- 
ecutors at  the  meeting  felt  that  they  could 
prove  that  Senator  Williams  was  In  viola- 
tion of  Title  18,  Section  201  USC  and  Con- 
spiracy to  Defraud  the  Government. 

Relative  to  the  matter  concerning  U.S. 
Congressman  John  M.  Murphy.  Staten 
Island.  New  York,  it  was  felt  that  he  should 
be  recontacted  and  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  elicit  from  him  that  through  his 
position  he  can  guarantee  political  asylum 
for  the  Arab  principal  of  Abscam. 

Exhibit  U 
Excerpts  from  Testimony  of  Prosecutor 
Thomas  Puccio  at  "due  process"  hearing  of 
Angelo  Errichetti  (subsequent  to  trial  of 
Senator  Williams)  relating  to  arrangements 
for  publication  of  a  book  at)out  ABSCAM 
and  copy  of  author's  contract  between  pub- 


lisher G.P.  Putnam's  Sons  and  Jack  Neu- 
fleld  for  such  a  book. 

Thomas  Puccio  having  been  previously 
sworn  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  resumed 
the  witness  stand  and  testified  further  as 
follows: 

direct  examination 

By  Mr.  Buffone: 

Q.  Mr.  Puccio.  are  you  aware  if  Mr.  Neu- 
field  has  a  contract  or  agreement  relating  to 
the  production  of  a  book,  or  motion  picture 
based  on  ABSCAM? 

A.  Yes.  I  am. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Neufleld  enter  into  that 
contract? 

A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  discussions  with  Mr. 
Neufleld  about  your  possible  or  actual  col- 
laboration In  that  project? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Buffone.  No  further  questions,  your 
Honor. 

The   Court.    All   right.   Thank    you.   Mr. 

Puccio. 

Mr.  Duffy.  May  I?  If  there  is  going  to  be  a 
movie,  win  you  play  yourself,  sir? 

The    Court.     I    think    Robert    Redford 
should. 
Defendants  rest? 
Mr.  PuRST.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
Mr.  Buffone.  Yes. 
Mr.  Kaufman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FURST.  I  was  In  court  on  Friday  when 
Senator  Williams'  counsel  Indicated  that 
they  had  reviewed  many  more  tapes  than 
we  had  available  and  noted.  I  think.  17  gaps 
and  other  problems  with  them,  and  I  under- 
stand they  are  going  to  undertake  some  sci- 
entific testing  of  those.  I  would  just  want 
our  record  to  reflect  the  results  of  that  test- 
ing. 

When  It  becomes  available.  We  don't  have 
the  resources  to  do  that.  Mr.  Duffy  did 
review  the  tapes  that  we  had  highlighted 
over  the  weekend.  And  those  were  many  of 
the  same  problems  that  Senator  Williams' 
counsel  had  come  up  with. 

The  Court.  The  comment  that  was  made. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  what  they  found  is 
not  quite  as  dramatic  as  counsel  made  it 
sound.  Time  will  tell,  of  course. 
Mr.  FuRST.  Yes. 

The  Court.  But  I  suspect  that  had  he 
heard  the  testimony  about  sUrtlng  on  the 
non-magnetlc  portion  of  the  tapes,  that  per- 
haps half  his  gaps  would  disappear  immedi- 
ately. But  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  FuRST.  I  think  he  was  referring  to 
gaps  In— during  the  conversation  as  opposed 

to  a 

The  Court.  He  covered  the  world  with 
what  he  said,  as  I  recall. 

If  there  Is  comethlng  that  develops  there 
that  win  be  of  relevance  to  this  proceeding, 
I  see  no  obstacle  to  my  considering  It. 

Mr.  Puccio.  Judge,  If  I  just  may  In  refer- 
ence to  that  last  question  of  Mr.  Buffone 
asked  me.  although  I  haven't— just  reflect- 
ing on  It.  Although  I  haven't  any  discussion 
relative  to  getting  Involved  In  a  present 
project  of  Mr.  Neufleld's.  I  have  been  of- 
fered the  opportunity,  if  I  wished  to.  to  get 
Involved  In  a  book  project.  I  just  thought  I 
would  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  Buffone.  Your  Honor,  could  we  have 
Mr.  Puccio  resume  the  stand  perhaps  to  give 
that  testimony? 

Mr.  Puccio.  I'd  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  about  that. 

The  Court.  All  right.  You  have  prompted 
some  more  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buf- 
fone. 


direct  examination 
By  Mr.  Buffone:  (Continues) 


Q.  Mr.  Puccio.  would  you  just  put  on  the 

record  what 

A.  Yes.  It  was  on  the  record.  Although  I 
haven't— in  answer  to  your  question,  specifi- 
cally about  having  discussions  with  Mr. 
Neufleld  about  that  specific  book  that  he 
may  be  writing.  I  haven't  had  a  discussion 
about  being  involved  In  that.  But  I  have  had 
a  discussion  about  the  possibility  of  later 
writing  a  book. 

Q.  Did  you  initiate  that  discussion? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  entered  into  any  agreements 
to  produce  a  book? 

A.  No.  I  haven't. 

Q.  Have  you  accepted  any  compensation, 
advances  or  been  promised  any  for  It? 

A.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mr.  Buffone.  Thank  you. 

The  Court.  All  right.  The  Government 
rests  too? 

Mr.  PuRST.  One  question  for  Mr.  Puccio. 

CROSS-EXAaHNATION 

By  Mr.  Furst; 

Q.  With  whom  were  those  discussions? 
A.  I  had— I  had  one— one  or  two  discus- 
sions with  Mr.  Neufleld  and  I  had  a  discus- 
sion with  one  other  party  on  a 

Q.  A  literary  agent,  and  author? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  one,  a  literary  agent  who  Is  also 
an  author? 
A.  A  literary  agent. 
Q.  The  name  of  that  person? 

A.  I  cant  think 

Q.  Would  Peterson  be  the  name? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  both  those  people  Initiate  discus- 
sions with  you? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  when? 

A.  Oh.— it's  hard  for  me  to  pinpoint,  ap- 
proximately—the original  discussion  was 
not  with  respect  to  ABSCAM.  The  Initial 
discussion  was  at  least.  I  would  say  approxi- 
mately August  or  September  of  1979.  And  It 
had  to  do  with  possibly  doing  a  l)ook  on  my 
expereience  as  a  prosecutor.  Not  dealing 
with  ABSCAM. 
Q.  When  was— 

A.  Which  was  unknown  at  that  time. 
Q.  When  was  your  last  discussion?  The 
summer  of  '79? 
A.  No. 

Q.  When  was  it? 

A.  I  only  had  one  discussion  with  a  liter- 
ary agent  and  that  was  in  1979  and  it  did 
not  refer  to  ABSCAM.  Since  that  time.— Its 
hard  for  me  to  pinpoint.  I  have  had  discus- 
sions recently. 

Q.  When  you  had  that  discussion  In  '79 
with  that  unnamed  person,  you  knew  you 
wouldn't  write  a  book  until  you  left;  Is  that 
correct? 

A.  That's  right.  Well,  not  necessarily— I 
have  thought  of  the  name  of  the  agent.  The 
agents  name  is  Esther  Newberg. 
Q.  Esther  Newberg? 
A.  Right. 

Q.  That's  also  Mr.  Neufleld's  agent.  Isn't 
it? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  you  wouldn't  write 
anything— 
A.  I  think  may  be  presently  his  agent,  yes. 
Q.  You  wouldn't  write  anything  until  you 
left  the  office? 
A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  You  d  wTite  a  book  while  you  were 
stlU- 
A.  It  was  never  discussed. 
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Q.  Did  you  discuss  about  writing  the  boolc 
while  you  were  still  employed  by  the  Justice 
Department? 

A.  Well,  who  are  you  talking  about  having 
the  discussion  with? 

Q.  Why  don't  you  tell  me? 

A.  There  was  never  any  discussion  about 
having— about  whether  or  not  the  book 
would  be  written  before  or  after  I  left  the 
Justice  Department. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that  you  were  going  to 
write  it  while  you  were  employed  by  the 
Justice  Department? 

A.  I  haven't  even  believed  that  I  would 
write  it  whether  I  left  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  not. 

Q.  Are  you  still— is  the  potential  for  the 
book  still  available  to  you? 

A.  If  I  wished  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the 
potential  is  still  available.  What  I'm— what  I 
think— to  clarify,  I  have  been  offered  the 
opportunity.  I  haven't  agreed  to  do  it,  or 
anything  like  that. 

Q.  Were  any  figures  in  terms  of  dollars 
mentioned? 

Mr.  Shart.  Your  Honor,  I'm  going  to 
object  to  continuation  along  this  line.  I  un- 
derstand why  Mr.  Buffone  started.  That's 
because  of  Mr.  Neufield  that  was  raised  ear- 
lier. But  anything  about  some  book  contract 
in  the  future  or— and  certainly  the— I  don't 
see  the  relevance  of  this  and  certainly  the 
whole  area  of  the  press  has  been— is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  BurroNE.  Your  Honor,  this  doesn't  go 
to  press  leaks. 

The  Court.  Overruled.  Have  you  finished. 
Mr.  Purst? 

Mr.  Pdrst.  Yes. 

The  Court.  Did  you  finish.  Mr.  Buffone? 

Mr.  BuproNE.  I'd  like  to  pursue  this  a  little 
further,  in  light  of  some  of  the  responses. 

The  Court.  Go  ahead. 

REDIRECT  EXAMINATION 

By  Mr.  Buffone: 

Q.  Mr.  Puccio,  what  were  the  discussions 
with  Mr.  Neufield  and  when  did  they  occur? 

A.  I  have  had  discussions  periodically  with 
Mr.  Neufield  about  it.  as  far  back  as  July 
or— June.  July  or  August  of  1979. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  discus- 
sions? 

A.  Well,  I  had  discussions  with  him  origi- 
nally about  possibly  writing  a  book  about 
my  experiences  in  the  Justice  Department, 
with  him.  And  really  the  discussions  really 
didn't  amount  to  too  much.  The  idea  was 
never  really  brought  to  fruition. 

Q.  Those  discussions  include  any  mention 
of  undercover  operations  or  ABSCAM? 

A.  No,  no.  Not  initially.  But  since  the 
ABSCAM  case  has  become  public,  there 
have  been  discussions  about  possibly  doing 
the  same  thing,  including  ABSCAM. 

Q.  I  am  not  sure  I  followed  you.  Since 
ABSCAM  has  become  public,  what  discus- 
sions have  there  been? 

A.  Since  ABSCAM  has  become  public. 
there  have  been  discussions  about  the  same 
thing,  with  Mr.  Neufield.  That  possibly 
doing  a  book  and  obviously  including 
ABSCAM  as  well. 

Q.  Doing  a  book  together? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  at  the  time  of  those 
discussions  that  Mr.  Neufield  had  an  exist- 
ing book  contract  or  negotiating  one? 

A.  No.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  did 
negotiate  a  book  contract  and  decide  to  do  a 
book. 

Q.  Was  there  any  agreements  or  under- 
standing between  you  and  Mr.  Neufield  that 
you  would  provide  him  information  for  his 
book? 


A.  No.  Absolutely  not. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  provisions  of  any 
contract 

A.  I  should  say.  obviously,  if  he  wrote  a 
book  and  the  cases  were  over  in  terms  of 
matters  of  public  record.  I  would  do  for  him 
what  I  would  do  for  anyone  who  was  inter- 
ested in  public  record  information. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  provisions  of  any 
contracts  with  either  Putnam  or  Berkley 
Press? 

A.  I  am  aware  of  them,  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  that  contract  con- 
tains a  provision  providing  for  a  co-author 
collaborator  with  Mr.  Neufield? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  if  substantial  advances 
to  Mr.  Neufield  in  excess  of  his  authorship 
is  provided  If  an  unnamed  co-author-collab- 
orator is  inserted? 

A.  I'm  aware— yes,  I  am. 

Q.  There's  never  been  any  discussion  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Neufield  or  Mr.  Neu- 
field's  agent  or  any  of  the  officials  at  Berk- 
ley or  I*utnam  Press  about  your  possible  col- 
lusion as  that  co-author  or  collaborator? 

A.  It  may  have  been  discussed  by  them, 
but  not  by  rae. 

Q.  Was  there  discussion  with  authority, 
your  approval? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Puccio,  you  testified  that  you  have 
a  close  personal  friendship  with  Mr.  Neu- 
field. I  . 

A.  Yes.      I 

Q.  You  alao  share  a  home  with  him? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  in  the  past  discussed  with 
Mr.  Neufield  ABSCAM 

A.  Are  you  saying  presently? 

Mr.  Tigar  asked  me  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  my  family  and  his  shared  a  summer 
home 

Q.  I'm  not  addressing  the  summer  vaca- 
tion home. 

A.  You're  talking  on  a  permanent  basis? 

Q.  Yes.  sir. 

A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  on  a  continuing  basis  discuss- 
ing with  Mr.  Neufield  ABSCAM-related 
matters? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  Mr.  Neufield 
plans  to  use  those  discussions  as  part  of  his 
source  material  for  the  book  that  he's  pro- 
ducing? 

A.  There  weren't  discussions  of  anything 
that  wasn't  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Q.  Have  you— withdrawn? 

Have  you  stated  your  personal  opinions  to 
eliminate  what's  on  the  public  record? 

A.  It's  very  possible  I  have,  but  nothing  in 
the  sense  that  it  would  amount  to  revealing 
information  which  it's  improper  to  reveal. 

Q.  How  frequently  since  February  2nd 
have  you  discussed  ABSCAM  with  Mr.  Neu- 
field? 

A.  I  find  H  difficult  to  think  of  anybody 
I've  met  with  since  February  2nd,  1980,  who 
hasn't  at  one  time  or  another  mentioned 
ABSCAM  to  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Neufield  is  a  reporter,  and  to  your 
knowledge  was  preparing  a  book  on 
ABSCAM.  You  met  with  many  people  who 
fit  that  category? 

A.  Yes.  Not  necessarily  writing  about 
ABSCAM  but  reporters  I've  met. 

Q.  Can  yon  answer  my  first  question.  How 
frequently  have  you  spoken  with  Mr.  Neu- 
field about  ABSCAM? 

A.  I  would  say  fairly  frequently. 

Q.  During  all  these  discussions  there  has 
been  no  agreement  or  mention  between  the 
two  of  you  of  any  possible  remuneration  for 
filling  in  his  collaboration  clause? 


A.  If  I  were  to  get  involved  in  a  project 
with  him.  obviously  I  would  receive  money 
for  doing  that,  if  I  wished  to. 

Q.  Has  an  amount  of  money  been  men- 
tioned to  you? 

A.  Not  in  any  real  specific  way. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  his  contract? 

A.  I  have.  yes. 

Q.  You  reviewed  it? 

A.  (No  response.) 

Q.  You  read  it? 

A.  I  can't  say  I've  read  it.  I've  been  offered 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  it.  I  may  have 
glanced  at  it. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  collaboration  clause? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  include  a  remuneration  figure? 

A.  I  think  it  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  approximate  amount 
of  that  figure? 

A.  I  can't  be  sure. 

Q.  Was  it  $40,000?  Would  that  be  accu- 
rate? 

A.  It's  possible.  I  really  can't  be  sure. 

Q.  At  the  time 

A.  You  mean— yes.  I  would  think  it  would 
be  something  in  that  neighborhoods. 

Q.  Something  in  the  ball  park? 

A.  We're  talking  about  how  much  he 
would  receive  for  writing  the  book? 

Q.  How  much  the  co-author  or  collabora- 
tor would  receive. 

A.  Well,  I  think  what  it  would  amount  to 
is  this: 

If  someone,  a  co-author,  would  receive  at 
least  as  much  as  he  would. 

Q.  Mr.  Puccio,  so  you  don't  misunder- 
stand, we  are  talking  about  an  advance,  not 
a  percentage  of  royalties. 

A.  I  understand  what  you're  talking  about. 

Q.  It  would  be  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
that  $40,000  ball  part  figure? 

A.  At  least.  I'm  sure  of  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  reviewed  the  collabora- 
tion clause,  had  ongoing  discussions  with 
Mr.  Neufield;  you  are  aware  that  opportuni- 
ty was  and  is  available  to  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuPFONE.  No  questions. 

The  Court.  Do  you  want  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  JoKELsoN.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Duffy.  I  want  to  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions. Judge. 

The  Court.  Do  you  want  to  waste  my  time 
further? 

Mr.  Duffy.  No,  I  don't  have  any  ques- 
tions, your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Jokelson? 

Mr.  Jokelson.  Before  Myers  rests  in  this 
matter,  there's  a  problem  that  I  perceive 
and,  frankly,  I  don't  know  how  to  handle  it. 

In  outlining  the  issues,  the  five  issues  for 
the  benefit  of  counsel,  the  question  of  en- 
trapment came  up  and  the  Court  made  a 
distinction  or  it  was  suggested  to  the  Court 
this  distinction  would  be  drawn  between  en- 
trapment as  a  matter  of  law  and  entrap- 
ment on  the  facts,  and  there  may  have  been 
some  suggestion,  as  I  recall,  that  entrap- 
ment as  a  matter  of  fact  has  been  served  by 
Congressman  Lederer.  that's  what  he  pled 
to  his  Jury,  but  had  been  waived  by  the 
other  persons  who  went  to  trial  because 
they  didn't  plead  entrapment  in  the  cases. 

The  thought  that  occurs  to  me  is  that 
based  upon  the  evidence  that's  come  forth 
in  this  due  process  hearing,  there  may  very 
well  be  an  argument  forthcoming  on  behalf 
of  Congressman  Myers  that  we  were  de- 
prived of  Brady  material  and  that  had  we 
known  of  such  Brady  material  at  the  time, 
we  would  have  reserved  to  ourselves  the 
right  to  argue  entrapment  to  the  jury,  and 
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I'm  wondering  in  terms  of  putting  that  posi- 
tion before  the  Court  so  that  we  don't  waive 
It,  may  we  reserve  that  for  argument  in  our 
briefs  to  be  submitted,  or  does  the  Court 
want  affidavits  from  counsel  and,  if  so,  I'm 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  because  I  was  not 
trial  counsel. 
The  Court.  Affidavit  as  to  what? 
Mr.  Jokelson.  What  we  would  have  done 
had  we  known. 

The  Court.  Good  heavens.  1  would 
assume  you  wouldn't  sign  an  affidavit  like 
that.  If  you  see  a  solution  to  a  problem,  of 
course,  retrospect,  that's  exactly  what  you 
would  have  done. 

Make  your  argument,  you  don't  need  to 
support  it  with  an  affidavit.  I  assume  the  af- 
fidavit would  be  forthcoming  if  I  asked  for 
it. 

Mr.  Jokelson.  Thank  you.  your  Honor. 

We  rest  on  behalf  of  Myers. 

The  Court.  Pine. 

I  have  a  couple  of  things  I  want  to  clear 
up. 

We  have  checked.  Mr.  Puccio.  and  we  do 
have  transcripts  of  due  process  hearings 
before  Judge  FuUam  on  September  24th, 
25th  and  26th,  if  that's  the  complete  pic- 
ture, we  have  it.  We  have  those  that  preced- 
ed the  trial. 

I  also  note  that  I  have  not  on  my  exhibit 
sheet  listed  the  documenU  that  are  referred 
to  in  the  Plaza  and  Weir  memorandum  that 
is  marked  Exhibit  4.  You  recall  it's  the 
memorandum,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to 
the  Judges  in  the  ABSCAM  cases.  There  are 
eight  documents  listed  there,  some  302's, 
some  transcripts. 

I  think  just  to  make  the  record  complete, 
they  have  been  supplied  to  me  by  Mr. 
Puccio.  and  I  will  mark  them  4-A  through 
4-H.  inclusive,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  listed  in  the  memorandum. 

The  final  thing  as  to  briefs,  I  was  going  to 
suggest  a  schedule  of  three  weeks  for  the 
defendants  and  three  weeks  for  the  Govern- 
ment, a  week  for  the  defendants  to  reply. 

Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  If  we  have  an  extra 
week,  your  Honor,  we  can  write  a  smaller 
brief. 

The  Court.  Make  it  four,  four  and  one.  So 
belt. 

Mr.  Buffone.  I  don't  know  what  your 
Honor's  practice  is.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  exhibits  marked  and  not  moved 
into  evidence.  Is  it  necessary  that  they  all 
be  accepted  into  evidence? 

The  Court.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
they're  really  considered  as  being  evidence, 
everything  brought  forward.  If  it  doesn't 
have  any  tearing,  it  isn't  like  it's  going  to  go 
to  the  jury  or  not. 

Mr.  Buffone.  I  thought  your  Honor  would 
move  it  in  at  some  time. 

The  Court.  Some  are  in-camera  exhibits, 
some  are  not.  Those  that  are  not  in  camera 
are  available  to  the  defendants.  They  are  all 
considered  to  be  in  evidence  for  purposes  of 
this  hearing. 

Anything  else  before  we  go  to  dinner? 

Mr.  PuRST.  Are  we  permitted  at  this  time 
to  have  copies  of  selected  documents  from 
these  files  (indicating)?  I  know  there  are 
some  that  I  would  probably  like  to  include 
portions  of  in  our  final  submission. 

The  Court.  The  files  you  are  referring  to 
are  the  portions  of  the  FBI  files  that  are 
supplied  to  the  defendants? 

Mr.  PuRST.  Yes. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purst.  I'm  not  going  to  ask  for  the 
whole  thing  but  there  are  some  in  there  I 
know  I  would  like. 


The  Court.  I  hope  you  can  work  it  out 
amongst  yourselves  as  to  how  you  handle 
the  copies. 

Mr.  Purst.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Duffy.  Your  Honor,  can  I  know  the 
exact  number  of  exhibits  we  have?  Is  it  110 
or  111?  I  want  to  play  that  numl)er  in  Penn- 
sylvania tomorrow. 

The  Court.  110. 

Good  luck. 

(Time  noted:  8:55  p.m.) 

Agreement  made  this  27th  day  of  March, 
between  Jack  Newfield,  24  Charlton  Street. 
New  York,  New  York  10014  c/o  •  *  •  (attn: 
Father  Newberg,  40  West  57th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019  hereinafter  called  the 
Author)  and  C.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  a  New 
York  Corporation  (hereinafter  called  the 
Publishers)  and  BERKLEY  PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION,  a  Delaware  Corporation 
(hereinafter  called  the  Publishers). 

In  consideration  of  the  mutal  covenants 
hereinafter  set  forth,  the  parties  hereto 
agree  as  follows: 

1.  The  Author  hereby  grants  and  assigns 
to  the  Publishers  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  print,  publish,  and  sell  in  book  form 
in  the  English  language  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  the  non-exclusive  rights  in 
the  so-called  open  market  (i.e..  in  all  other 
territories  except  the  British  Common- 
wealth Including  its  dependencies  and  colo- 
nies)', a  certain  nonfiction  work  presently 
referred  to  as  "Project  X"  (hereinafter 
called  the  Work)  during  the  term  of  copy- 
right and  renewals  thereof. 

The  Author  further  grants  and  assigns  to 
the  Publishers  the  right  to  license  the  publi- 
cation of  editions  .  .  .  the  work  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  book  clubs  and  in  cheap 
editions  in  the  above  territories  and  such 
additional  rights  as  are  hereinafter  specified 
during  the  term  of  copyright  and  renewals 
thereof. 

2.  The  Author  warrants  and  guarantees 
that  he  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  Work  smd 
has  full  power  and  authority  to  copyright 
the  same  and  to  enter  into  this  agreement: 
that  the  Work  has  not  heretofore  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  any  language:  that 
the  Work  does  not.  in  whole  or  in  part,  in- 
fringe any  copyright  or  violate  any  personal 
or  property  rights,  or  contain  any  scandal- 
ous or  libelous  matter. 

The  Author  shall  indemnify  and  hold 
harmless  the  Publishers  from  any  decree  or 
Judgment,  finally  sustained  against  them, 
based  upon  any  and  all  manner  of  claims, 
demands,  actions,  and  proceedings  that  may 
be  asserted  or  instituted  against  the  Pub- 
lishers on  the  ground  that  said  work  vio- 
lates any  copyright  or  any  proprietors  right 
of  any  person,  or  that  it  contains  any 
matter  that  is  libelous  or  scandalous  or  in- 
vades any  person's  right  to  privacy  or  other 
personal  right:  and  the  Author  agrees 
promptly,  at  the  Author's  own  expense,  to 
defend  and  continue  the  defense  of  any 
such  claim,  demand,  action  or  proceeding 
that  may  be  brought  against  the  Publishers, 
provided  that  the  Publishers  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Author  with  respect  thereto  and 
provided  further  that  the  Publishers  shall 
give  to  the  Author  such  reasonable  time  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  may  permit 
in  which  to  undertake  and  continue  the  de- 
fense thereof:  and  if  the  Author  shall  fail  to 
retain  counsel  and  to  undertake  and  contin- 
ue said  defense  as  aforesaid,  then  the  Pub- 
lishers are  hereby  granted  the  right  to  make 
such  defense  thereas  it  may  to  them  seem 


appropriate »  and  the  expenses,  costs,  and 
counsel  fees  thereof,  including  the  cost  of 
any  appeals  together  with  the  amount  of 
any  judgment  rendered  against  the  Publish- 
ers, shall  be  paid  by  the  Author.  In  the 
event  that  a  decree  or  judgment  shall  l>e  en- 
tered in  any  court  against  the  Publishers 
based  upon  any  such  claim  or  demand  and 
the  Author  shall  desire  to  appeal,  then  the 
Author  shall  indemnify  and  hold  the  Pub- 
lishers harmless  from  all  costs  and  expenses 
of  such  appeal,  and  shall  furnish  and  file  all 
bonds  necessary  to  perfect  said  appeal  and 
to  stay  execution  of  any  such  judgment  or 
decree.  Nothing  hereinbefore  stated  shall 
prevent  the  Publishers  from  defending  any 
such  action  or  proceeding  at  their  own  ex- 
pense through  their  own  counsel,  notwith- 
standing that  the  defense  may  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Author. 

If  the  Publishers  shall  notify  the  Author 
that  the  Work  contains  matter  which  is  li- 
belous or  obscene  or  which  infringes  any 
copyright  or  other  property  right  or  invades 
any  person's  right  to  privacy  or  other  per- 
sonal right  the  Author,  within  fifteen  (15) 
days  after  receipt  of  such  notice,  shall  make 
such  changes  or  deletions  as  may  l)e  neces- 
sary, in  the  opinion  of  the  Publishers  to 
make  such  changes  or  deletions  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Publishers, 
to  make  the  Work  fit  and  accepUble  for 
publication.  If  the  Author  fails  to  make  or 
authorize  the  Publishers  to  make  such 
changes  or  deletions  in  the  manuscript  as 
are.  in  the  Publishers'  opinion,  necessary, 
within  the  time  specified,  this  agreement 
shall  terminate  and  all  amounts  advanced 
by  the  Publishers  to  the  Author  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  Author  to  the  Publishers. 

3.  The  Author  authorizes  and  empowers 
the  Publishers  to  and  the  Publishers  shall 
apply  for  copyright  in  the  name  of  the 
Author,  or.  if  the  Author  so  elects,  in  their 
own  name,  and  for  renewal  of  such  copy- 
right in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Author,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  ad- 
ministrators shall  render  any  reasonable  as- 
sistance that  the  Publishers  may  require  to 
secure  such  copyright  or  any  renewals 
thereof  and  shall  deliver  to  the  Publishers 
any  legally  recordable  assignments  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  including  assignments 
of  copyright  or  copyrights  covering  the 
Work,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  which 
have  been  published  prior  to  the  book  publi- 
cation of  the  Work:  and  where  the  prior 
publication  is  in  serial  form  the  Author 
shall  secure  appropriate  assigxunents  from 
the  prior  publisher  of  the  Work  in  serial 
form.  The  Publishers  agree  to  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Berne  Convention  and  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention. 

4.  The  Author  shall  deliver  to  the  Publish- 
ers a  copy  of  the  manuscript,  approximately 
100,000  words  in  length,  not  later  than  June 
30,  1961.  The  Author  guarantees  such  copy, 
when  delivered,  to  be  legible  and  finally  re- 
vised, in  proper  shape  for  the  press.  The 


'  ( « 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement,  the 
term  "the  British  Commonwealth  including  its  de- 
pendencies and  colonies  '  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  politically 
constituted  at  the  date  of  this  Agreement  but  in- 
cluding the  Irish  Republic,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Burma.  Iraq.  Jordan,  and  the  British  Trust- 
eeships. 

'(«2)  provided,  however,  that  the  Publishers 
shall  not  settle  any  claim,  demand,  action  or  pro- 
ceeding without  the  Author's  permission,  such  per- 
mission not  to  be  unreasonably  withheld. 
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Author  further  agrees  to  supply  promptly 
all  photographs,  drawings,  charts,  designs. 
indexes,  and  other  material  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  his  manuscript,  and  if  he  fails 
to  do  so,  the  Publishers  shall  have  the  right 
to  supply  them,  and  charge  the  cost  thereof 
against  any  sums  accruing  to  the  Author 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment. Such  copy  of  the  manuscript  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Publishers  in  character, 
content,  and  form.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Publishers,  the  manuscript  as  they  receive  it 
is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  composed  by 
the  printer  or  requires  adjustments  and  cor- 
rections in  punctuation,  grammatical  struc- 
ture, or  spelling,  or  requires  verification  of 
names,  dates,  and  other  matters,  then  the 
Publishers  may  call  upon  the  Author  to 
have  the  manuscript  made  complete  and 
ready  for  the  printer;  and.  if  the  Author 
does  not  succeed  in  so  doing  within  a  period 
of  fifteen  (lb)  days  from  the  date  of  such  re- 
quest by  the  Publishers,  the  latter  may  have 
the  necessary  work  done  upon  the  manu- 
script, if  necessary  employing  outside  edito- 
rial assistance  and  inform  the  Author  of  the 
cost  thereof,  which  cost  shall  be  charged 
against  all  earnings  accruing  to  him  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement.  In 
the  absence  of  written  instructions  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  understood  that,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  preparing  the  manuscript  for 
the  printer,  the  Publishers  have  authoriza- 
tion to  exercise  the  usual  editorial  privileges 
and  to  make  the  manuscript  conform  to 
their  standard  style  in  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, capitalization,  and  usage.  The  provi- 
sions as  to  character,  content,  length,  and 
form,  of  the  Work  are  essential  items  of  this 
agreement;  and.  upon  the  Author's  failure 
to  comply  with  such  provisions  or  any  of 
them,  the  Publishers  may  at  their  option  by 
written  notice  to  the  Author  terminate  this 
agreement.  In  this  event,  the  Author  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative  agrees  to 
make  every  effort  to  sell  the  Work  else- 
where and  to  see  that  any  sums  advanced  to 
the  Author  by  the  Publishers  be  returned 
out  of  the  first  payments  made  to  the 
Author  when  another  publisher  accepts  the 
book.  If  the  manuscript  of  the  Work  shall 
not  have  been  delivered  within  three  (3) 
months  of  the  date  specified  above  the  Pub- 
lishers may.  at  their  option,  terminate  this 
agreement  by  notice  in  writing  posted  or  de- 
livered to  the  Author,  and  may  recover  from 
the  Author  all  monies  which  they  may  have 
advanced  to  the  Author  upon  the  Work. 
The  Publishers  agree  to  return  the  original 
manuscript  and  proofs  to  the  Author  within 
six  months  after  publication. 

5.  The  Publishers  shall  print  and  publish 
the  Work,  at  their  own  expense  in  such 
style  or  styles  as  they  deem  best  suited  to  its 
sale,  on  or  before  twelve  (12)  months  after 
the  delivery  of  the  completed  manuscript. 
In  case  of  first  serialization,  book  publica- 
tion shall  be  delayed  until  serial  publication 
is  completed,  but  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  (15)  months  after  the  date  specified 
for  the  delivery  of  the  manuscript  unless 
otherwise  mutually  agreed.  If  the  Publish- 
ers shall  fail  to  publish  the  Work  within  the 
time  specified  herein  the  Author,  subject, 
however,  to  the  provisions  of  clause  17 
hereof,  at  his  option,  may,  by  written  notice 
to  the  Publishers,  terminate  this  agreement 
and  in  such  event  all  payments  made  to  the 
Author  shall  belong  to  the  author  without 
prejudice  to  any  other  remedies  which  the 
Author  may  have. 

6.  The  cost  of  all  alterations,  (other  than 
printers"  errors),  in  excess  of  ten  percent 
(10%)  of  the  cost  of  the  typesetting,  which 


the  Author  or  his  representative  makes  in 
proof  (or  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Pub- 
lishers, are  essential  if  by  mutual  consent 
the  Author  or  his  representative  does  not 
correct  pro6l)  after  the  type  has  been  set  up 
in  conformity  with  the  manuscript  as  finally 
prepared  for  the  printer  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Author.  The  Author  shall  pay  in  full  for 
all  corrections  in  the  type,  plates,  or  in  the 
printed  Work  which  he  requires  or  which 
are  necessary  for  the  correction  of  actual 
errors  (excluding  printer's  errors)  after  the 
plates  have  been  made  or  the  Work  printed 
in  conformity  with  the  final  corrected 
proof. 

7.  The  Publishers  shall  pay  to  the  Author 
or  his  duly  authorized  representatives  the 
following  royalties: 

(a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  roy- 
alty upon  the  regular  trade  hardcover  edi- 
tion sold  in  the  United  States  of  America  of 
ten  percent  (10%)  of  the  retail  price  on  the 
first  five  thousand  (5.000)  copies  sold  in  reg- 
ular course;  twelve  and  one-half  percent 
(12'/2%)  on  the  next  five  thousand  (5.000) 
copies;  and  fifteen  (15%)  thereafter:  except 
than  on  r«)rints  of  twenty-five  hundred 
(2.500)  copies  or  less,  the  royalty  shall  be 
ten  percent  (10%).  it  being  understood  that 
no  more  than  one  such  reprinting  shall  be 
made  within  the  first  year  following  publi- 
cation. 

(b)  A  royalty  of  twelve  and  one-half  per- 
cent (144  percent)  of  the  amount  received 
by  the  Publishers  on  all  sales  in  Canada  of 
copies  of  any  hardcover  edition  published 
by  the  Publishers. 

(c)  Two-thirds  (%)  of  any  amount  received 
by  the  Publishers  for  the  sale  of  the  right  to 
publish  the  Work  on  a  royalty  basis  or  for 
an  outright  sum  in  Canada. 

(d)  A  royalty  of  ten  percent  (10%)  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  I*ublishers  on  sales 
of  copies  or  unbound  sheets  of  any  hard- 
cover editon  of  the  Work  published  by  the 
Publishers,  sold  outside  the  Continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada,  and  on  sales  at  a  discount  of  sixty 
percent  (60%)  or  more  from  the  retail  price 
to  reading  circles,  to  recognized  book  clubs, 
and  to  organizations  outside  the  regular 
book-selling  chaimels. 

(e)  A  royalty  of  ten  percent  (10%)  of  the 
retail  price  of  each  copy  sold  within  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States  of  any 
hardcover  edition  issued  by  the  publishers 
at  a  retail  twice  of  not  more  than  two-thirds 
(%)  of  the  original  retail  price,  and  a  royalty 
to  be  negotiated  in  good  faith  of  the  retail 
price  of  each  copy  sold  within  the  continen- 
tal limits  of  the  United  States  of  any  trade 
paperback  edition  issued  by  the  publishers 
at  a  retail  price  of  not  more  than  two-thirds 
(.%)  of  the  original  retail  price.  (See  No.  27 
for  Berkley  paperback  edition  royalties. ) 

(f)  Fifty  percent  (50%  of  any  license  fee  or 
royalty  charge  for  the  right  granted  an- 
other publisher  to  issue  and  distribute  a 
cheap  edition  or  visual  reproduction  (micro- 
film) of  the  Work.  Work  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  distribution  to  its  members.  In  the  event 
that,  by  the  terms  of  such  license  for  the 
right  to  publish  an  edition  by  a  book  club, 
the  Publishers  are  required  to  provide  the 
book  club  with  more  than  one  complete  set 
of  plates  and  binder's  dies,  the  cost  of  such 
extra  sets  of  plates  and  binder's  dies  shall 
be  borne  equally  by  the  Author  and  the 
Publishers. 

(h)  Fifty  percent  (50%  of  the  amount  ac- 
tually received  by  the  Publishers  for  permis- 
sions to  publish  extracts  from  the  Work. 

(i)  Ten  percent  (10%  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  Publishers  on  sales  of  hard- 
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cover  copies  of  overstock  which  the  Publish- 
ers deem  expedient  to  sell  at  a  discount  of 
seventy  percent  <70%  or  more;  provided  that 
if  such  sale  is  made  at  or  below  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  no  royalty  shall  be  paid.  If 
the  Publishers  determine  to  remainder  their 
entire  stock,  they  shall  give  the  Author  rea- 
sonable notice  in  advance  thereof.  No  sale 
of  overstock  may  take  place  before  the  expi- 
ration of  one  (1)  year  from  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Work  in  book  form. 

«  •  •  •  • 

(k)  Where  the  discount  to  jobbers  or  to 
wholesale  distributors  or  booksellers  (except 
as  provided  for  in  clauses  7(d)  and  7(i) 
hereof)  on  copies  of  any  hardcover  edition 
published  by  the  Publishers  is  forty-eight 
per  cent  (48%)  or  more,  the  Publishers  shall 
pay  to  the  Author  the  prevailing  rate  of 
royalty  less  one-half  ('/j)  the  difference  be- 
tween a  forty-four  per  cent  (44%)  discount 
and  the  discount  granted  (it  being  under- 
stood that  in  no  event  shall  the  amount 
paid  to  the  Author  be  less  than  one-half  ( Vj) 
the  stipulated  royalty)  but  the  regular  rate 
of  royalty,  regardless  of  discount,  shall  be 
paid  on  individual  sales  of  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  (250)  copies  and  on  books 
delivered  to  Irooksellers  and  bookdeaiers  in 
payment  for  trade  advertising. 

No  royalties  shall  be  payable  on  copies 
furnished  gratis  to  the  Author  or  for  review, 
advertising,  sample,  publicity,  promotion,  or 
like  purposes,  or  on  copies  destroyed  by  fire 
or  water,  or  on  copies  sold  at  or  below  the 
cost  of  manufacture. 

No  Berkeley  paperback  edition  may  be 
published  earlier  than  one  (1)  year  from  the 
date  of  original  publication  except  by 
mutual  consent. 

8.  The  Author  or  his  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives shall  have  the  right  upon  writ- 
ten request  to  examine  the  records  of  the 
Publishers  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the 
Work:  such  examination  shall  be  at  the  cost 
of  the  Author  unless  errors  of  accounting 
amounting  to  five  per  cent  (5%)  or  more  of 
the  total  sum  paid  to  the  Author  shall  be 
found  to  his  advantage,  in  which  case  the 
cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  Publishers. 

9.  The  Publishers  agree  promptly  to 
advise  the  Author  of  the  terms  of  any  con- 
tracts entered  into  for  any  grant  or  licenser 
r)ermitted  under  this  agreement  whenever 
the  Author's  share  of  the  proceeds  or  royal- 
ty is  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  or  more. 
Such  contracts  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  I*ublishers  to  the  Author  or  his  repre- 
sentative at  the  office  of  the  Publishers,  and 
a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  the 
Author  upon  his  written  request. 

10.  The  Publishers  will  mail  to  the 
Author,  within  ninety  (90)  days  after  the 
first  of  February  and  the  first  of  August  in 
each  year,  semiannual  statements  of  ac- 
count of  all  earnings  accruing  to  him.  cover- 
ing the  six  (6)  months  proceeding  the  said 
dates.  The  balance  shown  on  such  state- 
ments to  be  due  to  the  Author  shall  be  paid 
by  the  F»ublishers  to  the  Author  at  the  time 
of  rendering  such  statement,  except  as  fol- 
lows: *  *  *  When  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  Author  at  any  February  1st  or 
August  1st  shall  be  less  than  ten  dollars 
($10).  no  statement  shall  be  rendered  except 
upon  written  request  by  the  Author  to  the 
Publishers,  and  the  amount  due  shall  be 
carried  forward. 

11.  Whenever  the  Author  has  received  an 
overpayment,  other  than  any  unearned  ad- 
vance as  may  hereinafter  t)e  specifically  pro- 
vided, it  is  agreed  that  the  Publishers  may 
deduct   the   amount   of   such   overpayment 


from  any  further  earnings  accruing  to  the 
Author  on  account  of  the  Work.  In  all  cases 
royalties   paid   on   copies   subsequently   re- 
turned shall  be  treated  as  overpayment. 
•  •  •  •  • 

13.  The  Publishers  shall  present  to  the 
Author  ten  (10)  free  copies  of  each  edition 
of  the  Work  upon  publication  and  shall 
permit  the  Author  to  purchase  further 
copies  for  his  own  personal  use  at  a  forty 
per  cent  (40%)  discount  from  the  retail  cata- 
logue price. 

14.  (a)  If  at  any  time  the  Work  shall  be 
out  of  print  and  the  Author  shall  notify  the 
Publishers  to  this  effect,  all  rights  granted 
hereunder  shall  terminate  and  revert  to  the 
Author  unless  the  Publishers  shall  (1) 
within  (30)  days  of  receipt  of  such  notice, 
declare  their  intention  to  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Work  and  (2)  within  nine  (9) 
months  of  receipt  of  such  notice  (subject, 
however,  to  the  provisions  of  clause  17 
hereof)  publish  such  new  edition,  except 
that  the  Publishers  shall  retain  the  right  to 
recover  any  amounts  which  may  be  or 
thereafter  shall  become  due  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  clauses  7.  23.  and  24 
hereof  from  any  sale  or  license  of  subsidiary 
rights  which  shall  have  been  made  at  any 
time  during  the  effective  period  of  this  con- 
tract or  prior  to  the  expiration  of  nine  (9) 
months  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
notice. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
two  (2)  years  from  the  date  of  publication 
the  Publishers  shall  determine  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  sale  for  the  said  Work  to 
enable  them  to  continue  its  publication  and 
sale  profitably,  they  may  give  the  Author 
three  (3)  months'  notice  in  writing  of  their 
intention  to  discontinue  publication,  and 
then  this  agreement  shall  terminate  at  the 
expiration  of  said  three  (3)  months'  period, 
except  that  the  Publishers  shall  retain  the 
right  to  recover  any  amounts  which  may  be 
or  thereafter  shall  become  due  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  clauses  7.  23, 
and  24  hereof  from  any  sale  or  license  of 
subsidiary  rights  which  shall  have  been 
made  at  any  time  during  the  effective 
period  of  this  agreement  or  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  three  (3)  months  from  the  date 
of  receipt  by  the  Author  of  such  notice. 

The  Work  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
out  of  print  if  it  is  on  sale  in  a  cheap  edition 
or  in  any  other  edition  in  the  United  States, 
or  if  there  shall  \>e  in  existence  a  contract 
for  cheap-edition  publication. 

(c)  If  the  Publishers '  shall,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  this  agreement,  default  in  the  de- 
livery of  semiannual  statements  or  in  the 
making  of  payments  as  herein  provided  and 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver  such  state- 
ments or  make  such  payments,  or  any  of 
them,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  written 
notice  of  such  default,  this  agreement  shall 
terminate  at  the  expiration  of  such  thirty 
(30)  days  without  prejudice  to  the  Author's 
claim  for  any  monies  which  may  have  ac- 
crued under  this  agreement  or  to  smy  other 
rights  and  remedies  to  which  the  Author 
may  be  entitled. 

(d)  Upon  the  termination  of  this  agree- 
ment for  any  cause,  all  rights  granted  to  the 
Publishers  shall  revert  to  the  Author  for  his 
use  at  any  time,  and  the  Publishers  shall 
return  to  the  Author  all  property  originally 


■  The  Publishers  shall  have  the  right  to  establish 
an  adequate  reserve  against  the  return  of  unsold 
copies  of  the  Work,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  reserve  against  returns  for  the  hardcover  trade 
edition  shall  be  applicable  for  a  period  no  longer 
than  the  first  two  royalty  statements. 


furnished  by  the  Author;  the  Author  shall 
have  the  right  in  such  instance  to  purchase 
the  plates  from  the  Publishers  at  one  third 
( V] )  of  their  original  cost  of  production,  and 
any  or  all  of  the  remaining  sheets  or  copies 
at  the  cost  of  manufacture.  If  the  Author 
shall  not  have  acquired  such  plates,  sheets, 
or  copies  within  thirty  (30)  days  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  termination,  the  Pub- 
lishers shall  have  the  right  to  sell  such  re- 
maining copies  as  they  deem  best,  subject  to 
the  provisions  with  regard  to  royalty  set 
forth  in  clause  7(i)  of  this  agreement,  and  to 
melt  the  plates.  No  such  sale  by  the  Pub- 
lishers shall  transfer  the  right  of  publica- 
tion of  the  Work  to  any  purchaser  of  the  re- 
maining copies  or  sheets. 

15.  So  long  as  this  agreement  shall  be  in 
force  and  effect,  the  Author  will  not  publish 
or  permit  to  be  published  any  other  materi- 
al written  or  edited  by  him  which  would  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interfere  with  the  sale, 
or  tend  to  lessen  the  sale,  of  the  Work. 

16.  Any  notice  or  statement  to  be  given  or 
mailed  hereunder  shall  be  given  or  mailed 
by  depositing  it  In  any  United  States  Post 
Office  box  in  a  sealed  envelope  with  regis- 
tered postage  prepaid,  addressed,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  Author  at  c/o  International 
Creative  Management,  Inc.  (attn:  Esther 
Newberg),  40  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10019  556-5600,  or  at  such  other 
address  as  the  Author  may  from  time  to 
time  designate  by  written  notice  received  by 
the  Publishers,  or  to  the  I*ublishers  at  200 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

17.  The  failure  of  the  Publishers  to  pub- 
lish or  republish  the  Work  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  this  agreement 
if  such  failure  to  publish  is  caused  by  re- 
strictions of  governmental  agencies,  labor 
disputes,  or  inability  to  have  the  book  man- 
ufactured or  to  obtain  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  its  manufacture,  or  for  any  other 
reason  beyond  the  control  of  the  Publishers: 
and  in  the  event  of  delay  from  such  causes 
the  publication  date  may  be  postponed  ac- 
cordingly. 

•  •  •  «  • 

19.  A  waiver  of  any  breach  of  this  agree- 
ment or  of  any  of  the  terms  or  conditions  by 
either  party  hereto,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
waiver  of  any  repetition  of  such  breach  or  in 
any  wise  affect  any  other  terms  or  condi- 
tions hereof;  no  waiver  shall  be  valid  or 
binding  unless  it  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  party  making  the  waiver. 

20.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  assigns,  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  Author,  and  upon  the  assigns 
and  successors  of  the  Publishers.  This 
agreement  may  be  assigned  by  either  party 
as  a  whole,  and  the  assignee  thereof  shall 
have  all  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  as- 
signor, but  neither  party  may  assign  any 
partial  interest  herein  except  as  herein  ex- 
pressly provided.  No  assignment  of  this 
agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  either  of 
the  parties  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  other  provided,  however,  that  the 
Author  may  assign  or  transfer  any  monies 
due  or  to  become  due  under  this  agreement. 

21.  The  Author  hereby  grants  to  the  Pub- 
lishers the  irrevocable  option  to  accept  for 
publication  on  terms  to  be  arranged  the 
next  work  of  nonfiction  written  by  the 
Author.'  This  option,  if  not  exercised  by  the 


M  «2I)  on  the  basis  of  any  stage  of  the  work  de- 
velopment submitted  by  the  Author,  inctuding.  but 
not  limited  to,  an  outline  and/or  sample  chapter. 
The  Author  agrees  that  in  the  event  he  is  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Publishers  for  publi- 
cation of  said  work  he  will  not  license  the  publica- 


Publishers  with  respect  to  any  particular 
option  book,  shall  not  apply  to  any  succeed- 
ing option  book.  The  Publishers  shall  not  be 
required  to  exercise  this  option  until  three 
(3)  months  after  acceptance  of  the  Work. 

22.  This  agreement  contains  the  whole  un- 
derstanding of  the  parties  hereto,  super- 
sedes all  previous  oral  or  written  representa- 
tions or  agreements,  and  may  not  be 
changed,  modified,  or  terminated  orally. 
Any  modification,  change,  or  termination  of 
this  agreement  must  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  Publishers. 

23.  The  Publishers  shtdl  in  their  absolute 
discretion  have  the  right  to  sell,  license,  or 
otherwise  engage  in: 

(a)  Publication  of  an  edition  or  editions  of 
the  Work  in  the  English  language  in  Great 
Britian.  the  British  Dominions  (other  than 
Canada),  colonies,  dependencies,  mandated 
territories.  Ireland,  and  throughout  the 
British  Commonwealth:  and  the  Publishers 
shall  pay  to  the  Author  eighty  percent 
(80%)  of  any  amount  received  by  them  on 
account  of  any  such  publication. 

(b)  Distribution  of  an  edition  of  the  Work 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  by  a 
publisher  or  other  person  in  Great  Britain, 
the  British  Dominions  (other  than  Canada), 
colonies,  dependencies,  mandated  territo- 
ries, Ireland,  and  throughout  the  British 
Commonwealth:  and  the  Publishers  shall 
pay  to  the  Author  ten  percent  (10%)  of  any 
amount  received  by  them  on  account  of  any 
such  distribution. 

(c)  Publication  of  foreign-language  edi- 
tions of  the  Work  throughout  the  world: 
and  the  Publishers  shall  pay  to  the  Author 
eighty  percent  (80%)  of  any  amount  re- 
ceived by  them  on  account  of  any  such  pub- 
lication. 

(d)  Second  serialization  (newspaper  syndi- 
cation) if  not  disposed  of  with  the  first 
serial  rights,  condensations,  or  reprints  of 
the  Work:  and  the  Publishers  shall  pay  to 
the  Author  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  any 
amoimt  received  by  them  on  account  of  any 
such  second  serialization,  condensations,  or 
reprints.  No  sale  of  the  second  serial  rights 
shall  be  made  before  the  expiration  of  one 
( 1 )  year  from  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
Work  in  book  form  without  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Author  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  on  signing 
this  Agreement. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  on  receipt 
and  acceptance  by  the  Publishers  of  one- 
half  the  manuscript. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  on  receipt 
and  acceptance  by  the  Publishers  of  the 
completed  Work,  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  on  publication  of  the  Berkley  pa- 
perback edition  of  the  Work. 

26.  The  Publishers  agree  to  pay  to  the 
Author  as  an  additional  advance  against  all 
earnings  to  accrue  under  this  Agreement 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  if  the  Work 
is  selected  as  a  Main  Selection  by  the  Book 
of  the  Month  Club  or  by  the  Literary  Guild. 

27.  The  Publisher  shall  pay  to  the  Author 
or  his  dul.  authorized  representatives  the 
following  royalties  on  the  Berkley  paper- 
back edition: 

(a)  Eight  percent  (8%)  of  the  retail  price 
on  the  first  five  hundred  thousand  (500.000) 
copies  sold  in  the  United  States  through 
normal  channels: 


tion  rights  in  said  work  to  any  other  publisher  on 
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(b)  Ten  percent  (10%)  of  the  retail  price 
on  all  copies  so  sold  thereafter; 

(c)  Five  percent  (5%)  of  the  retell  price  on 
all  copies  sold  for  export:  and 

(d)  Five  percent  (5%)  of  the  income  re- 
ceived by  the  Publishers  on  sales  of  over- 
stock and  damaged  copies,  and  on  all  copies 
sold  to  a  governmental  agency,  to  a  book 
club,  through  the  medium  of  mail  order,  to 
commercial  purchasers  as  a  premium,  in 
bulk  outside  normal  (wholesale  and  retail) 
channels,  and  for  each  copy  sold  at  a  dis- 
count of  fifty-five  percent  (55%)  or  more 
from  the  retail  price  of  the  mass  market  edi- 
tion of  the  Work:  provided  that  the  royalty 
shall  in  no  event  exceed  one-half  C/i)  of  the 
excess  of  the  income  received  by  the  Pub- 
lishers over  the  Publishers'  manufacturing 
cost. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  return  for  services  rendered  by  the 
agent  In  connection  with  this  agreement  the 
Author  agrees  to  pay  and  authorizes  said 
agent  to  receive  and  retein  as  its  commis- 
sion, ten  percent  (10%)  of  all  gross  monies 
payable  to  the  Author  hereunder. 

29.  In  the  event  of  the  disposition  of  the 
motion  picture  or  television  rights,  the  Pub- 
lishers will  grant  to  the  purchaser  the  privi- 
lege to  publish  excerpts  and  summaries  of 
the  Work  provided  that  they  do  not  exceed 
seventy-five  hundred  (7500)  words  in  length. 
and  that  they  are  used  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  advertising,  publicity  and  promo- 
tion. Photonovels  are  specifically  excluded. 

30.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained 
herein  It  Is  expressly  understood  and  agreed 
that  in  the  event  the  parties  mutually  agree 
that  another  party  shall  be  added  as  a  party 
to  this  Agreement  said  additional  party 
shall  become  a  signatory  to  this  Agreement 
and  the  parties  agree  that  In  such  event  the 
advance  guarantee  provided  for  in  Para- 
graph 25  of  this  Agreement  shall  become  a 
total  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($100,000),  payable  as  follows: 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  upon 
the  mutually  agreed  to  party's  signature  of 
this  Agreement  (less  the  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars already  paid  to  Mr.  Newfield); 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  upon 
receipt  and  acceptance  by  the  Publishers  of 
the  complete  manuscript  of  the  Work: 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  upon 
hardcover  publication  of  the  Work: 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  upon 
paperback  publication  of  the  Work:  and 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000)  upon 
six  months  after  paperback  publication  of 
the  Work. 

In  the  event  this  Paragraph  is  implement- 
ed then  the  Publishers  shall  in  addition  to 
the  rights  specified  in  Paragraph  23  of  this 
Agreement  be  granted  U.S.  first  serial  rights 
and  income  from  such  rights  shall  be  divid- 
ed ninety  percent  (90%)  to  the  Author's  ac- 
count and  ten  percent  (10%)  to  the  Publish- 
ers. Furthermore  in  the  event  this  Para- 
graph is  implemented  the  delivery  date  pro- 
vided for  in  Paragraph  4  shall  be  amended 
to  provide  that  such  delivery  shall  be  made 
no  later  than  1  September  1981. 

31.  All  rights  not  specifically  designated  in 
this  Agreement  as  belonging  to  the  Publish- 
ers shall  be  reserved  by  the  Author. 

Exhibit  12 

Excerpts  from  Department  of  Justice  Em- 
ployee Standards  of  Conduct.  28  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  Part  45,  Chapter  1. 
5i  45.735-1  through  14. 

Sec. 

45.735-1    Purpose  and  scope. 


45.735-2    Ba«ic  policy. 

45.735-3    Definitions. 

45.735-4    Conflicts  of  interest. 

45.735-5  Disqualification  arising  from  pri- 
vate financial  interests. 

45.735-6  Activities  and  compensation  of 
employees  in  claims  against  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  Government. 

45.735-7  Disqualification  of  former  em- 
ployees: disqualification  of  partners  of 
current  employees. 

45.735-7a  Disciplinary  proceedings  under 
18U.S.C.  207{j). 

45.735-8  Salary  of  employees  payable  only 
by  United  States. 

45.735-9  Private  professional  practice  and 
outside  employment. 

45.735-10  Improper  use  of  official  informa- 
tion. 

45.735-11    Investments. 

45.735-12  Speeches,  lectures,  and  publica- 
tions. 

45.735-13  Misuse  of  official  position  and 
coercion. 

45.735-14    Qifts.  entertainment,  and  favors. 

45.735-15    Employee  indebtedness. 

45.735-16    Misuse  of  Federal  property. 

45.735-17    Qambling,  betting,  and  lotteries. 

45.735-18  Conduct  prejudicial  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

45.735-19    Partisan  political  activities. 

45.735-21  Miscellaneous  statutory  provi- 
sions. 

45.735-22  Reporting  of  outside  interests  by 
persons  other  than  special  Govern- 
ment employees. 

45.735-23  Reporting  of  outside  interests  by 
special  Government  employees. 

45.735-24  Reviewing  statements  of  finan- 
cial interests. 

45.735-25    Supplemental  regulations. 

46.735-26    Publication  and  interpretation. 

45.735-27  Public  financial  disclosure  re- 
quirements. 

I  45.735-1    Purpose  and  scope. 

(a)  In  (»nformity  with  sections  201 
through  209  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  (as  enacted  by  Pub.  L.  87-849)  and 
other  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
conformity  with  Executive  Order  No.  11222 
of  May  8,  1965,  and  Title  5,  Chapter  I,  Part 
735,  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  re- 
lating to  conflicts  of  interest  and  ethical 
standards  of  behavior,  this  part  prescribes 
policies,  standards  and  instructions  with 
regard  to  tbe  conduct  and  behavior  (^  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  (as  defined  in 
§  45.735-3  (b)  and  (d)  respectively)  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

(b)  This  part,  among  other  things,  reflects 
prohibitions  and  requirements  imposed  by 
the  criminal  and  civil  laws  of  the  United 
Stetes.  However,  the  paraphrased  restate- 
ments of  criminal  and  civil  statutes  con- 
tained in  this  part  are  designed  for  informa- 
tional purposes  only  and  in  no  way  consti- 
tute an  interpretation  or  construction  there- 
of that  is  binding  upon  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Federal  Government.  More- 
over, this  part  does  not  purport  to  para- 
phrase or  enumerate  all  restrictions  or  re- 
quirements imposed  by  statutes,  Executive 
orders,  regulations  or  otherwise  upon  Feder- 
al employees  and  former  Federal  employees. 
The  omission  of  a  reference  to  any  such  re- 
striction or  requirement  in  no  way  alters  the 
legal  effect  of  that  restriction  or  require- 
ment and  any  such  restriction  or  require- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be.  continues  to  be 
applicable  to  employees  and  former  employ- 
ees in  accordance  with  its  own  terms.  Fur- 
thermore, attorneys  employed  by  the  De- 
partment are  subject  to  the  canons  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 


(c)  Any  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
part  shall  make  the  employee  involved  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  disciplinary  action  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  penalty  which 
might  be  prescribed  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion, 
i  45.735-2    Basic  policy. 

Employees  shall: 

(a)  Conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  that 
creates  and  maintains  respect  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. In  all  their  activities,  personal  and  of- 
ficial, they  should  always  be  mindful  of  the 
high  standards  of  behavior  expected  of 
them: 

(b)  Not  give  or  in  any  way  appear  to  give 
favored  treatment  or  advantage  to  any 
member  of  the  public,  including  former  em- 
ployees, who  appear  before  the  Department 
on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a 
nongovernmental  person:  and 

(c)  Avoid  any  action  which  might  result 
in.  or  create  the  appearance  of— 

(1)  Using  public  office  for  private  gain: 

(2)  Giving  preferential  treatment  to  any 
person: 

(3)  Impeding  Government  efficiency  or 
economy: 

(4)  Losing  complete  independence  or  im- 
partiality: 

(5)  Making  a  Government  decision  outside 
official  channels:  or 

(6)  Affecting  adversely  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(d)  Be  guided  in  all  their  actions  by  the 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Government  Service 
adopted  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  175  of  the  86th  Congress  (Appendix). 

(e)  Employees  should  discuss  with  their 
immediate  superiors  any  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  matters  within  the  scope  of 
this  part.  Supervisors  should  ascertain  all 
pertinent  information  bearing  upon  any 
such  problem  coming  to  their  attention  and 
shall  take  prompt  action  to  see  that  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  readily  resolved  are 
submitted  to  the  Department  counselor  or 
deputy  counselors  referred  to  in  §45.735- 
26(b)  to  provide  guidance  and  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
part. 

§  45.735-3    Definitions. 

(a)  Division.  "Division"  means  a  principal 
component  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  in- 
cluding a  division,  bureau,  service,  office  or 
board. 

(b)  Employee.  "Employee "  means  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  includes  a  special  Government  em- 
ployee (as  defined  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
section)  in  the  absence  of  contrary  indica- 
tion. Presidential  appointees  shall  be 
deemed  employees  for  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

•  *  •  •  • 

§  45.735-13    Misuse  of  official  position  and 
coercion. 

(a)  No  employee  shall  use  his  Government 
employment  (1)  for  a  purpose  that  is.  or 
gives  the  appearance  of  being,  motivated  by 
the  desire  for  private  gain  for  himself  or  an- 
other person,  or  (2)  to  coerce,  or  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  coercing,  a  person  to  provide  fi- 
nancial benefit  to  himself  or  another 
person. 

(b)  No  employee  shall  accept  free  trans- 
portation for  official  or  unofficial  purposes 
from  persons  doing  business  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  when  the  offer  of  such 
transportation  might  reasonably  be  inter- 
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preted  as  an  attempt  to  affect  the  impartial- 
ity of  the  employee. 

§  45.735-14    Gifts,        entertainment.        and 
favors. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  section,  an  employee  other  than  a  spe- 
cial Government  employee  shall  not  solicit 
or  accept,  for  himself  or  another  person,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  gift,  gratuity,  favor, 
entertainment,  loan,  or  any  other  thing  of 
monetary  value,  from  a  person  who: 

(1)  Has,  or  is  seeking  to  obtain,  contrac- 
tual or  other  business  or  financial  relations 
with  the  Department: 

(2)  Conducts  operations  or  activities  that 
ai  e  regulated  by  the  Department: 

(3)  Is  engaged,  either  as  principal  or  attor- 
ney, in  proceedings  before  the  Department 
or  in  court  proceedings  in  which  the  United 
States  is  an  adverse  party:  or 

(4)  Has  interests  that  may  be  substantially 
affected  by  the  performance  or  nonperform- 
ance of  the  employee's  official  duty. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  section,  a  special  Government  employee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prohibition  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit: 

(1)  Solicitation  or  acceptance  of  anything 
of  monetary  value  from  a  friend,  parent, 
spouse,  child  or  other  close  relative  when 
the  circumstances  make  It  clear  that  the 
motivation  for  the  action  is  a  personal  or 
family  relationship. 

(2)  Acceptance  of  food  and  refreshments 
of  nominal  value  on  infrequent  occasions  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  a  luncheon  or  dinner 
meeting  or  other  meeting. 

(3)  Acceptance  of  loans  from  banks  or 
other  financial  institutions  on  customary 
terms  of  finance  for  proper  and  usual  activi- 
ties of  employees,  such  as  home  mortgage 
loans. 

(4)  Acceptance  of  unsolicited  advertising 
or  promotional  material,  such  as  pens,  pen- 
cils, note  pads,  calendars  and  other  items  of 
nominal  intrinsic  value. 

(5)  Receipts  of  bona  fide  reimbursement, 
unless  prohibited  by  law.  for  actual  ex- 
penses for  travel  and  such  other  necessary 
subsistence  as  is  compatible  with  other  re- 
strictions set  forth  In  this  part  axiA  for 
which  no  Government  payment  or  reim- 
bursement Is  made.  However,  an  employee 
may  not  be  reimbursed,  and  payment  may 
not  be  made  on  his  behalf,  for  excessive  pter- 
sonal  living  expenses,  gifts,  entertainment, 
or  other  personal  benefits,  nor  may  an  em- 
ployee be  reimbursed  by  a  person  for  travel 
on  official  business  under  Department 
orders. 

(6)  Participation  In  the  affairs  of  or  ac- 
ceptance of  an  award  for  a  meritorious 
public  contribution  or  achievement  given  by 
a  charitable,  religious,  professional,  social, 
fraternal  or  nonprofit  educational,  recre- 
ational, public  service  or  civic  organization. 

(d)  No  employee  shall  accept  a  gift, 
present,  decoration,  or  other  thing  from  a 
foreign  government  unless  authorized  by 
Congress  as  provided  by  the  Constitution 
(Art.  I.  sec.  9.  cl.  8)  and  in  Pub.  L.  89-673.  80 
Stet.  952. 

(e)  No  employee  shall  solicit  a  contribu- 
tion from  another  employee  for  a  gift  to  an 
official  superior,  nor  make  a  donation  as  a 
gift  to  an  official  superior,  nor  accept  a  gift 
from  an  employee  receiving  less  pay  than 
himself  (5  U.S.C.  7351).  However,  this  para- 
graph does  not  prohibit  a  voluntary  gift  of 
nominal  value  or  donation  in  a'  nominal 
amount  made  on  a  special  occasion  such  as 
marriage,  illness,  or  retirement. 


Exhibit  13 
Affidavits  of  FBI  Special  Agents  Anthony 
Amoroso.  Thomas  M.  McShane.  Carol  A. 
Kaczmarek.  John  McCarthy,  John  Good, 
and  Gunnar  Askeland,  filed  on  February  23. 
1982,  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  New  York  before  Judge 
George  C.  Pratt,  admitting  to  receipt  of  cer- 
tain Weinberg  personal  articles  in  the 
summer  of  1979:  and  a  February  24.  1982. 
Newsday  article  relating  to  these  affidavits. 

[Affidavit  80-CR-575] 
U.S.  District  Court.  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  United  States  of  America 
Against  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  and 
Alexander  Feinberg,  Defendants 
State  of  New  York.  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  ss: 

Anthony  Amoroso,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says: 

1.  I  have  been  a  Special  Agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  past  18 
years  and  have  been  assigned  to  the  Miami 
office  since  January  1979.  Prior  to  that  I 
was  assigned  for  two  years  to  FBI  Head- 
quarters In  Washington.  D.C.,  and  before 
that  to  several  offices  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  make  this  affidavit  in  re- 
sponse to  certain  stetements  made  by  Marie 
Weinberg  in  an  affidavit  dated  January  16. 
1982.  and  in  transcribed  conversations  she 
had  with  one  Indy  Badhwar. 

2.  In  January  1979,  at  the  time  of  my  reas- 
signment to  the  Miami  office.  I  was  also  as- 
signed to  work  In  an  undercover  capacity  In 
the  ABSCAM  Investigation.  At  that  time  I 
first  met  Melvin  Weinberg. 

3.  After  meeting  Weinberg  in  January 
1979,  I  visited  his  home  In  Central  Isllp, 
Long  Island,  on  about  six  or  seven  occasions. 
I  did  not  take  any  particular  note  of  any  of 
the  furnishings  of  his  home,  but  I  do  recall 
seeing  a  large  floor  model  television  in  his 
living  room  and  a  small  Panasonic  televi- 
sion. I  also  believe  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
a  microwave  oven  in  the  kitchen.  After  his 
move  to  Florida  in  the  summer  of  1979.  I 
visited  his  home  In  Tequesta,  Florida,  on 
four  or  five  occasions.  I  spent  most  of  my 
visits  In  the  kitchen  and  dining  area  of  the 
Weinberg  home  and  do  not  recall  seeing  any 
televisions,  betamax  machines,  stereo  sys- 
tems or  microwave  ovens.  Since  all  of  my 
visits  to  the  Weinberg  home  were  before  al- 
legations concerning  these  items  were  made. 
I  had  no  reason  to  take  notice  of  what  was 
in  the  Weinberg  home.  I  had  no  occasion  to 
be  in  his  home  after  the  allegations  were 
made. 

4.  I  recall  that  Weinberg  moved  to  norlda 
with  his  wife  and  son  in  the  summer  of 
1979.  When  they  were  preparing  to  leave.  I 
visited  their  home  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
Mrs.  Weinberg  said  that  she  was  having 
trouble  packing  fragile  items  and  asked  if  I 
had  any  ideas  about  how  to  pack  them.  I 
said  that  since  I  had  moved  frequently  In 
my  career  In  the  FBI,  I  had  experience  In 
packing  fragile  goods.  I  instructed  her  how 
to  pack  such  things  as  dishes  and  glassware 
and  probably  assisted  in  packing  some 
boxes.  I  assisted  in  no  other  way  and  took 
no  notice  of  anything  they  were  taking  to 
Florida. 

5.  At  the  time  of  the  Weinberg  move,  he 
wanted  to  sell  many  of  his  household  fur- 
nishings and  winter  clothes.  He  had  dis- 
posed of  many  items,  but  there  were  many 
things  which  he  had  been  unable  to  sell.  I 
recall  that  John  Good  purchased  some  fur- 
niture from  him  for  use  in  another  FBI  un- 
dercover project.  When  Weinberg  was 
unable  to  dispose  of  other  pieces  of  furni- 


ture. I  decided  to  purchase  certein  pieces 
from  him.  At  that  time.  I  planned  to  pur- 
chase for  investment  purposes  a  condomini- 
um in  Florida.  Since  I  intended  to  lease  the 
condominium  to  tenants,  I  needed  furniture. 
I  therefore  decided  to  purchase  from  Wein- 
berg two  bedroom  sets,  three  bar  stools,  a 
breakfast  table  with  four  chairs,  a  Pana- 
sonic television,  and  a  television  stand.  All 
of  these  items  were  several  years  old. 

6.  Mr.  Weinberg  also  had  several  suits  and 
sports  jackets  which  no  longer  fit  him. 
Since  the  jackets  and  suits  fit  me,  Weinberg 
proposed  that  I  purchase  them.  He  also  pro- 
posed that  I  purchase  certain  books  which 
he  and  his  wife  did  not  intend  to  take  to 
Florida.  I  agreed  to  buy  approximately 
twelve  suits  and  six  sports  jackets  and  four 
small  boxes  of  books. 

7.  Mr.  Weinberg  and  I  decided  that  for  all 
of  the  used  furniture,  the  t>ooks  and  the 
used  clothing,  I  would  pay  him  $2,300.  I  did 
so.  I  then  rented  a  truck  and  transported  all 
of  the  articles  to  my  home  in  Virginia  where 
my  family  was  preparing  for  our  move  to 
the  Miami  area.  After  storing  these  articles 
in  my  home  in  Virginia  for  a  short  period,  I 
had  them  transported  to  Florida. 

8.  As  it  turned  out  I  was  never  able  to  pur- 
chase the  condominium  I  had  Intended  to 
buy.  Therefore.  I  kept  the  furniture  at  my 
home.  I  eventually  sold  the  bedroom  sets 
for  $550  and  $450. 

9.  I  recall  that  in  June  or  July  1979.  Mr. 
Weinberg  told  me  that  he  had  received 
three  watches  from  George  Katz  who 
wanted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  sheik 
by  giving  gifts  to  the  sheik  and  his  repre- 
sentatives. I  Immediately  informed  my  su- 
pervisor, John  Good,  and  we  decided  that 
we  would  use  the  watches  In  the  undercover 
operation.  Since  one  of  the  watches  was 
broken,  John  Good  instructed  Mr.  Weinberg 
to  return  the  watch  to  Mr.  Katz  to  have  it 
repaired.  He  did  so.  When  the  watch  was  re- 
turned to  Weinberg,  he  gave  It  to  Mr.  Good 
for  storage  In  an  VBl  safe.  Weinberg  and  I 
used  the  two  other  watches  during  the  un- 
dercover operation  since  we  believed  that  it 
would  enhance  our  credibility  If  we  wore  ex- 
pensive watches.  I  know  of  nothing  which 
Mr.  Weinberg  did  with  respect  to  the  watch- 
es which  was  in  any  way  improper.  I  also 
had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Weinberg's  receipt 
of  gifts  from  Angelo  Errlchetti  or  any  other 
ABSCAM  subject. 

10.  I  recall  that  on  one  evening  In  late 
1979  I  was  present  at  the  Weinberg  home  in 
Tequesta.  Florida,  when  Special  Agent 
Gunnar  Askeland  arrived  to  pick  up  tepe  re- 
cordings which  Weinberg  had  recently 
made.  Askeland  had  been  instructed  to  send 
the  tape  recordings  to  FBI  headquarters  in 
Washington  Askeland  brought  with  him 
numerous  "chain  of  custody  envelopes" 
used  by  the  FBI  to  safeguard  evidence. 
After  Askeland's  arrival,  he  and  I  began  to 
fill  out  the  envelopes  pursuant  to  FBI  regu- 
lations. Since  It  apt>eared  to  Askeland  that 
the  Information  which  I  had  to  complete  on 
the  tepes  and  the  envelopes  would  be  time- 
consuming.  Askeland  decided  to  leave  and  to 
return  the  next  morning.  I  then  completed 
the  required  information  on  the  tapes  and 
envelopes  in  the  Weinberg  home  and  left 
them  there  expecting  Askeland  to  pick 
them  up  the  next  morning.  1  later  learned 
that  he  picked  them  up  and  sent  them  to 
FBI  headquarters  in  Washington. 

11.  Other  than  the  tepes  which  Mr.  Wein- 
l>erg  reported  stolen  on  his  flight  to  New 
York  in  January  1980,  I  know  of  no  other 
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tapes  which  were  lost  or  misplaced  in  con- 
nection with  the  ABSCAM  investigation. 
Anthony  Amoroso. 

[Affidavit  80-CR-5751 

U.S.  District  Court.  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  United  States  or  America 
Against  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr..  and 
Alexander  Feinberg,  Defendants 
State  of  New  York.  Eastern  District  of 

New  York,  ss: 
Thomas  M.  McShane,  being  duly  sworn, 

deposes  and  says: 

1.  I  am  a  Special  Agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  I  met  and 
worked  with  Melvin  Weinberg  in  1978  when 
I  was  assigned  as  an  undercover  agent 
during  the  ABSCAM  investigation. 

2.  1  have  read  the  affidavit  of  Cynthia 
Marie  Weinberg,  dated  January  16.  1982. 

3.  On  or  about  July  14.  1979. 1  went  to  Mel 
Weinberg's  home  at  131  Split  Cedar  Drive. 
South  Hauppague.  New  York,  to  say  good- 
bye to  him  and  his  family,  since  I  know  that 
they  would  be  moving  to  Florida  the  next 
day. 

4.  During  my  visit,  in  Marie  Weinberg's 
presence,  Mel  Weinberg  said  to  me  that  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  the  move,  he  was  in 
need  of  money.  He  asked  if  I  would  consider 
buying  two  of  his  wife's  old.  damaged  fur 
coats,  a  twenty  year  old  blue  fox  and  a 
thirty  year  old  Persian  lamb,  and  some 
other  household  items.  At  that  time,  Marie 
suggested  that  I  take  the  Persian  lamb  coat 
for  my  mother.  I  told  Mel  that  I  had  no  use 
for  the  fur  coats,  nor  did  my  wife  since  she 
could  not  wear  Marie's  size.  In  addition,  my 
mother  was  to  move  to  Florida  in  one 
month  and  would  not  need  a  fur  coat.  How- 
ever, because  Mel  needed  the  money,  I  sug- 
gested that  I  loan  him  $600  and  take  the 
blue  fox  coat  as  collateral.  Mel  agreed,  and 
we  drew  up  a  handwritten  agreement  which 
Mel  signed  and  Melvin  Weinberg,  Jr.,  and  I 
witnessed,  stating: 

"Thomas  McShane. 

"This  is  an  agreement  whereby  Thomas 
McShane  agrees  to  lend  to  Mel  Weinberg 
$600.  As  collateral  for  this  loan,  Mel  Wein- 
berg agrees  to  put  up  as  collateral  one  Nor- 
weigan  [sic]  Blue  Fox,  blue  suede  inserts 
coat. 

8/  Mel  Weinberg 
Witness:  S/  Thomas  McShane 
Witness:  S/  Mel  Weinberg,  Jr. 

I  wrote  out  this  agreement  in  front  of 
Marie  Weinberg  and  read  it  aloud  for  her  to 
hear.  (A  copy  of  the  agreement  is  attached 
as  an  exhibit).  I  also  explicitly  said  to  Mel 
and  Marie  that  I  would  store  the  coat  for 
them  in  my  house,  and  that  I  would  return 
It  to  them  when  Mel  repayed  the  loan  or 
when  he  asked  me  for  it. 

5.  At  the  same  time.  Mel  asked  me  if  I 
would  consider  buying  for  $125  the  Persian 
Iamb  coat,  a  used  tool  box.  a  boy's  bicycle,  a 
step  ladder  and  a  C.B.  radio,  since,  he  said. 
he  had  no  time  to  sell  the  items  before  his 
move  the  next  day.  did  not  have  room  to 
pack  them,  and  needed  the  money.  Once 
again,  I  told  Mel,  in  Marie's  presence,  that  I 
had  no  use  for  these  items,  but  that  because 
he  needed  help  I  would  loan  him  the  addi- 
tional $125.  We  agreed  that  I  would  store 
these  items  in  my  home,  and  that  I  would 
return  them  to  him  when  he  repayed  the 
loan  or  when  he  asked  me  for  them. 

6.  On  that  day,  I  gave  Mel  several  person- 
al checks,  some  post-dated  to  future  pay 
days,  totaling  $725.00. 

7.  Before  I  left.  I  told  Mel  that  I  consid- 
ered all  of  the  above-mentioned  goods  to  be 


his  property,  and  that  any  time  he  wanted 
them  returned.  I  would  return  them  to  him. 
8.  To  this  date  the  loan  has  not  been  re- 
payed  and  the  above-mentioned  goods  are 
still  in  my- home. 

Thomas  M.  McShane. 

Thomas  McShane. 

This  is  an  agreement  whereby  Tom 
McShane  agrees  to  lend  Mel  Weinberg  $600. 
As  collateral  for  this  loan  Mel  Weinberg 
agrees  to  put  up  as  collateral  one  Norweigan 
Blue  Fox.  blue  suede  inserts  coat. 

Mel  Weinberg. 
Witness:  Thomas  McShane 
Witness:  Mel  Weinberg  Jr. 

[Affidavit] 
U.S.  District  Court.  Eastern  District  op 
New  York.  United  States  of  America 
Against  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.  and 
Alexander  Feinberg.  Defendants 
State  of  New  York  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  ss: 

Carol  A.  Kaczmarek.  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says: 

1.  I  am  a  Special  Agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  was  assigned  in 
1978  as  an  undercover  agent  during  the 
ABSCAM  Investigation. 

2.  I  have  read  the  affidavit  of  Cynthia 
Marie  Weinberg,  dated  January  16.  1982. 

3.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  recall 
that  sometime  in  the  Summer  of  1979. 
during  the  daylight  hours,  as  part  of  my  of- 
ficial duties,  I  drove  Melvin  Weinberg  to  his 
house  at  131  Split  Cedar  Drive,  South 
Hauppague.  Long  Island,  New  York.  I  ac- 
companied Mr.  Weinberg  into  his  home. 

4.  At  that  time,  Mrs.  Marie  Weinberg  was 
at  home.  After  exchanging  some  pleasant- 
ries. Mrs.  Weinberg  said  to  me,  in  substance, 
that  she  was  in  the  process  of  packing  her 
household  goods  to  move  to  Florida  and 
that  she  could  not  pack  all  of  her  books.  It 
was  my  impression  that  Mrs.  Weinberg  was 
going  to  discard  her  books  if  she  did  not 
find  someone  to  take  them. 

5.  At  that  point.  Mrs.  Weinberg  brought 
me  into  another  room  of  the  house,  which 
had  several  boxes  of  items  packed  in  antici- 
pation of  their  move  to  Florida.  Mrs.  Wein- 
berg went  to  a  bookshelf,  and  proceeded  to 
select  used  and  out-of-date  hardcover  and 
paperback  books  which  she  said  she 
thought  I  would  enjoy  reading.  Mrs;  Wein- 
berg then  put  the  books  she  had  selected 
into  a  carton.  In  total,  Mrs.  Weinberg  select- 
ed approximately  seventy-five  hardcover 
and  paperback  books. 

6.  Mrs.  Weinberg  then  helped  me  carry 
the  books  from  the  house  to  my  car,  and  as- 
sisted me  In  placing  them  In  my  car. 

Carol  A.  Kaczmarek. 


[Affidavit] 

U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,   United  States  of  America 
Against  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  and 
Alexander  Feinberg,  Defendants 
State   of  New   York   Eastern   District   of 

New  York, 
John   M.   McCarthy,    being   duly   sworn. 

deposes  and  says: 

1.  I  am  a  Special  Agent  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  was  assigned  in 
1978  as  an  undercover  agent  during  the 
ABSCAM  investigation. 

2.  I  have  read  the  affidavit  of  Cynthia 
Marie  Weinberg,  dated  January  16. 1982. 

3.  I  have  never  received  an  organ  or  any 
other  item  from  Melvin  or  Marie  Weinberg. 
I  have  never  received  any  other  item  from 
them,  except,  on  occasion.   Mel  Weinberg 


and  I  would  Uike  turns  buying  a  meal,  a 
cigar  or  coffee  for  each  other. 

(Affidavit  80-CR-575] 
U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  United  States  of  America. 
Against  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  and 
Alexander  Feinberg,  Defendants 

State  of  New  York  Eastern  District  of 
New  York. 

John  Good,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says: 

1.  I  have  been  a  Special  Agent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  since  April 
1962  and  assigned  to  the  New  York  Division 
since  1966.  Since  August  1977.  I  have  been 
assigned  as  the  Supervisory  Senior  Resident 
Agent  In  the  Hauppauge.  Long  Island, 
office.  I  was  also  the  supervisor  in  charge  of 
the  ABSCAM  investigation.  I  make  this  affi- 
davit in  response  to  certain  statements 
made  by  Marie  Weinberg  In  an  affidavit 
dated  January  16,  1982,  and  in  transcribed 
conversations  she  had  with  one  Indy  Badh- 
war. 

2.  I  first  met  Melvin  Weinberg  in  the 
Spring  of  1978  when  we  began  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  ABSCAM  operation.  From 
that  time  untfl  the  summer  of  1979,  when 
Mr.  Weinberg  and  his  family  moved  to  Flor- 
ida, I  was  In  his  home  In  Central  Islip,  Long 
Island,  on  two  occasions,  each  time  for  no 
more  than  a  few  minutes.  After  Mr.  Wein- 
berg moved  to  Florida,  I  was  in  his  home  in 
Tequesta,  Florida,  on  one  occasion  for  about 
five  minutes.  Since  at  the  time  of  my  visits 
to  the  Weinberg  homes.  I  had  not  heard  any 
allegations  concerning  Mr.  Weinberg's  re- 
ceipt of  gifts,  I  had  no  reason  to  take  notice 
of  what  was  in  his  house.  I  do  not  recall 
seeing  any  Sony  Trinitron  television  sets,  a 
Betamax  video  recording  system,  a  stereo 
system,  or  a  microwave  oven. 

3.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Weinberg's 
receipt  of  any  gifts  from  Angelo  Errichetti 
or  any  other  ABSCAM  subject. 

4. 1  recall  that  Mr.  Weinberg,  his  wife  and 
son  moved  to  Florida  sometime  in  the 
summer  of  1979.  I  did  not  help  him  pack, 
and  I  never  saw  them  packing. 

5.  Around  the  time  of  Mr.  Weinberg's 
move  to  Florida.  Mr.  Weinberg  was  attempt- 
ing to  sell  most  of  his  household  possessions 
and  certain  winter  clothes.  He  asked  me  if  I 
could  help  him  dispose  of  some  of  these 
things.  Since  furniture  was  needed  in  con- 
nection with  another  undercover  operation 
I  was  supervising.  I  proposed  to  my  superi- 
ors that  we  purchase  pieces  of  used  furni- 
ture from  Mr.  Weinberg.  I  received  approval 
from  my  superiors  and  purchased  various 
articles  of  furniture  for  $3,500.  The  furni- 
ture purchased  is  listed  in  a  receipt  signed 
by  Mr.  Weinberg  on  August  1.  1979.  A  copy 
of  the  receipt  Is  attached  as  Exhibit  A  to 
this  affidavit. 

6.  After  purchasing  the  furniture  from 
Mr.  Weinberg,  I  hired  the  Kelly  Moving 
Company  to  transport  the  furniture  from 
Weinberg's  home  to  the  undercover  site  in 
Lake  Ronkonkoma.  New  York.  The  moving 
company  picked  up  the  furniture  and  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  undercover  site  on  August  10. 
1979.  A  copy  of  the  company's  bill  of  lading 
Is  attached  as  Exhibit  B. 

7.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Weinberg's  move,  he 
was  also  trying  to  sell  an  organ.  When  lie 
was  unable  to  do  so.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
store  it  for  him.  I  then  stored  the  organ  at 
the  site  of  the  other  undercover  operation. 
It  remained  there  for  "-everal  months,  and 
Mr.  Weinberg  told  me  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  sell  it.  Since  my  father  played  the 
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piano  and  organ.  I  asked  my  father  whether 
he  was  interested  in  purchasing  the  organ. 
He  said  that  he  was,  and  I  arranged  to  pur- 
chase the  organ  for  my  father  for  $1,000. 
My  father  gave  me  $1,000.  which  I  in  turn 
deposited  in  my  checking  account.  I  paid 
Mr.  Weinberg  $1,000  by  a  check  dated 
March  30.  1980.  which  was  drawn  on  my  ac- 
count. It  was  later  endorsed  by  both  Mel 
and  Cynthia  Weinberg  (Maria  Weinberg's 
actual  first  name  is  Cynthia).  A  copy  of  the 
check  is  attached  as  Exhibit  C. 

8.  Other  than  the  organ  which  1  pur- 
chased for  my  father  and  transported  to  his 
home  and  the  other  items  mentioned  above. 
I  never  purchased  anything  else  from 
Melvin  Weinberg  either  for  myself  or  on 
behalf  of  the  FBI.  I  never  received  any  gifts 
or  anything  of  value  from  Mel  Weinberg, 
other  than  on  occasions,  ordinarily  during 
the  course  of  trials  Mel  Weinberg  and  I 
would  take  turns  in  paying  for  meals.  In  ad- 
dition, just  prior  to  Christmas  of  1980,  Mel 
Weinberg  gave  me  an  Inexpensive  cigarette 
lighter  and  I  gave  him  a  box  of  cigars. 

9.  In  July  1979,  Special  Agent  Anthony 
Amoroso  advised  me  that  Mr.  Weinberg  had 
told  him  that  George  Katz  had  given  him 
three  expensive  watches  in  order  to  curry 
favor  with  the  sheik  and  his  representatives. 
I  told  Amoroso  to  prepare  a  memorandum 
about  Weinberg's  receipt  of  the  watches.  He 
did  so.  We  then  decided  that  in  the  Interest 
of  maintaining  the  credibility  of  our  under- 
cover operatives  that  Amoroso  and  Wein- 
berg would  use  two  of  the  watches.  We  also 
decided  that  Weinberg  should  return  to 
Katz  the  third  watch  which  was  broken  and 
tell  Katz  to  have  it  repaired.  He  did  so.  That 
watch  was  later  returned  to  Weinberg  and 
subsequently  stored  at  an  FBI  safe.  The 
other  watches  were  used  by  Amoroso  and 
Weinberg  at  various  times  throughout  the 
Investigation.  I  have  neither  knowledge  nor 
any  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Weinberg  did 
anything  Improper  with  respect  to  the 
watches  and  their  receipt. 

10.  I  have  read  Mrs.  Weinberg's  state- 
ments about  my  use  of  the  boat  used  In  the 
ABSCAM  operation  in  Florida  for  personal 
reasons.  I  was  on  the  boat  on  only  one  occa- 
sion for  about  ten  minutes.  On  March  23, 
1979,  I  went  to  the  boat  with  a  Strike  Force 
attorney  and  several  FBI  agents  to  assist  in 
making  preparations  for  a  reception  we 
were  staging  for  the  sheik.  I  never  saw  the 
boat  again.  I  never  used  the  boat  or  any 
other  government  property  for  personal  use 
at  any  time  during  the  ABSCAM  investiga- 
tion or  thereafter. 

John  Good. 
August  6.  1979. 
Received  from  Mel  Weinberg,  for  the  sum 
of  $3,500.00,  the  following  items  of  furni- 
ture. 
4  Living  Room  chairs 
3  End  Tables 

2  Coffee  Tables 

1  Stereo  Console  7  long 

3  Big  Lamps 

1  Dining  Room  set — 6  chairs  and  server 

Kitchen  Table— 4  chairs 

Patio  set— two  end  tables  and  4  seat  couch 

1  Mosler  Safe  2  by  4 

1  Desk  (double  pedestal) 

1  Full  size  desk  with  Side  bar  and  chair 

1  End  Table— 2  drawers 

1  Bedroom  set 

1  Couch 

1  Book  Case 

Draftman's  desk  and  stool 

1  Cash  Box 

1  Index  Card  File  Box 

Dishes  and  Linens 


1  Wooden  Wastp  Paper  Basket 
Desk  Lamps 

2  TV  serving  trays 
Ash  trays 

Bar  Glasses.  Ice  Bucket  and  Decantor 

2  Lounge  chairs 

1  Pool  Lamp— 3  lights  on  it 

1  Mirror  and  Vanity 

1  Big  wardrobe  piece  of  furniture 

Miscellaneous  wall  pictures,  etc.,  approxi- 
mately 5 

(Note.— Bill  of  lading  and  cancelled  check 
(front  and  back)  not  reproduced.) 

iAffidavit) 

U.S.  District  Court.  Eastern  District  of 
New  York.  United  States  of  America 
Against  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  and 
Alexander  Feinberg,  Defendants 

State  of  New  York,  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  ss: 

Gunnar  A.  Askeland,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says: 

1.  I  have  been  a  Special  Agent  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  last 
12  years.  For  the  last  5  years  I  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 
resident  agency.  During  the  period  from 
June  1978  to  February  1980,  I  was  assigned 
to  serve  in  various  capacities  in  the  Abscam 
Investigation.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  in- 
vestigation I  worked  at  times  as  an  under- 
cover operative  and  also  served  as  a  contact 
agent  with  Melvin  Weinberg.  During  the 
bulk  of  the  Investigation  I  served  primarily 
with  various  activities  which  took  place  in 
Florida. 

2.  On  one  occasion,  in  November  1979,  I 
was  instructed  to  pick  up  several  tapes  from 
the  home  of  Melvin  Weinberg  in  Tequesta, 
Florida.  I  went  to  the  Weinberg  home  in  the 
evening  and  met  Special  Agent  Anthony 
Amoroso.  Also  present  were  Melvin  and 
Marie  Weinberg.  Agent  Amoroso  had  taken 
custody  of  about  20  tape  recordings  which 
Mr.  Weinberg  had  recently  made.  Agent 
Amoroso  and  I  then  began  to  fill  out  chain 
of  custody  envelopes  which  I  had  brought 
from  my  office  for  the  tapes.  I  remained  at 
the  Weinberg  home  filling  out  the  enve- 
lopes for  about  an  hour.  Since  It  was  neces- 
sary for  Agent  Amoroso  to  personally  com^ 
plete  most  of  the  chain  of  custody  informa- 
tion on  the  tapes  and  the  envelopes,  I  decid- 
ed to  go  home  and  return  the  next  day.  I 
then  left  the  Weinberg  home. 

3.  The  next  morning.  Special  Agent  Larry 
Doss  and  I  went  to  the  Weinberg  home. 
There  we  met  Mrs.  Weinberg.  I  received 
from  her  the  tapes  which  were  inside  the 
now  completed  chain  of  custody  envelopes.  I 
placed  the  envelopes  and  tapes  In  a  black 
plastic  garbage  bag  provided  by  Mrs.  Wein- 
berg. Special  Agent  Doss  and  I  returned  to 
our  office  in  West  Palm  Beach  where  we 
made  preparations  to  meet  with  Special 
Agent  William  Kemp  of  the  Miami  office 
who  had  been  assigned  to  take  the  tapes  to 
Washington.  Before  we  left  our  office,  we 
placed  the  envelopes  and  tapes  in  a  box. 
Special  Agent  Doss  and  I  then  drove  to  Ft. 
Lauderdale  where  we  met  Special  Agent 
Kemp  in  a  parking  lot  of  a  hotel  near  the 
airport.  There  we  turned  over  to  Agent 
Kemp  the  box  which  contained  the  chain  of 
custody  envelopes  and  the  tapes.  After  Spe- 
cial Agent  Kemp  took  custody  of  the  tapes 
and  the  envelopes,  he  boarded  a  flight  to 
Washington  to  deliver  the  tapes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  Headquarters 
in  Washington. 

4.  On  no  other  occasion  did  I  ever  pick  up 
tapes  at  the  Weinberg  home.  I  never  lost  or 


misplaced  any  tapes  in  connection  with  the 
Abscam  investigation. 

Gunnar  A.  Askeland. 

[From  Newsday.  the  Long  Island 

Newspaper,  Feb.  24.  1982] 

Weinberg  Sold  Items  to  FBI  Agents 

(By  Pete  Bowles) 

Uniondale.— Two  key  FBI  agents  in  the 
government's  Abscam  investigation  reported 
in  court  affidavits  yesterday  that  during  the 
probe  they  purchased  furniture,  clothing 
and  other  items  from  con  man  Melvin  Wein- 
berg, a  major  operative  in  the  investigation. 

Another  agent  said  that  while  he  told 
Weinberg  he  had  no  need  for  fur  coats 
Weinberg  offered  to  sell  him.  he  agreed  to 
accept  the  items  as  collateral  on  a  $750  per- 
sonal loan.  A  fourth  agent  said  she  accepted 
about  75  books  as  a  gift  from  Weinberg  and 
his  wife. 

Abscam  prosecutor  Thomas  Puccio  said 
that  although  he  thought  it  unwise  for  the 
agents  to  make  such  transactions,  he  said 
that  it  was  not  Improper  or  illegal. 

John  Good,  resident  agent  In  charge  of 
the  FBI's  Hauppauge  office  and  supervisor 
of  Abscam,  said  that  with  the  approval  of 
his  superiors,  he  purchased  various  articles 
of  furniture  from  Weinberg  for  $3,500.  He 
said  the  items  were  used  in  connection  with 
another  undercover  Investigation.  In  addi- 
tion, he  said  he  paid  the  con  man  $1,000  for 
an  organ  for  Good's  father,  a  retired  FBI 
agent. 

Agent  Anthony  Amoroso,  who  with  Wein- 
berg posed  as  a  representative  of  wealthy 
Arab  sheiks  seeking  political  favors,  said  he 
paid  $2,300  for  some  used  furniture,  books 
and  used  clothing.  He  said  he  later  resold* 
two  bedroom  sets  for  $1,000. 

The  disclosures  came  in  affidavits  submit- 
ted by  Puccio  in  answer  to  allegations  made 
by  Weinberg's  estranged  wife.  Cynthia 
Marie  Weinberg,  about  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  her  husband  and  FBI  agents  who 
participated  in  the  Abscam  probe.  Mrs. 
Weinberg  was  found  hanged  on  Jan.  26.  a 
suicide  victim. 

Puccio,  in  a  memorandum  to  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  George  C.  PYatt.  said  the  FBI 
agents  had  done  nothing  Illegal. 

He  told  the  judge  an  FBI  investigation 
Into  allegations  that  Weinberg  had  accepted 
bribes,  gifts  or  kickbacks  from  a  convicted 
Abscam  defendent  would  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  week. 

"While  it  might  not  be  a  wise  practice  for 
FBI  agents  to  engage  in  commercial  transac- 
tions with  informants,  there  was  nothing  il- 
legal, improper  or  'outrageous'  in  the  pur- 
chase and  receipt  of  these  items  by  the  FBI 
agents."  said  I*uccio.  "And  even  If  there 
were,  these  defendants  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain." 

Puccio  was  referring  to  Sen.  Harrison  A. 
Williams  (D-N.J.)  and  a  codefendant.  Alex- 
ander Feinberg.  each  of  whom  has  been  sen- 
tenced by  Pratt  to  3  years  in  jail  on  their 
convictions  of  conspiracy  and  bribery.  The 
two.  saying  the  allegations  made  by  Mrs. 
Weinberg  raise  ■serious  questions"  about 
the  conduct  of  the  case,  have  moved  for  new 
trials  and  the  reopening  of  their  due-process 
hearing. 

Puccio  told  Pratt  that  most  of  Mrs.  Wein- 
berg's allegations  were  either  incorrect  or 
"innocently  explained"  and  added:  "In  any 
case,  whether  Mrs.  Weinberg's  allegations 
are  true  or  false  is  really  beside  the  pmint 
.  .  .  The  receipt  of  bribes  by  Weinberg,  no 
matter  how  reprehensible,  and  the  receipt 
of  gifts  by  agents,  no  matter  how  unwise. 
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would  not  violate  any  protected  right  of 
these  defendants  even  if  true.  " 

In  separate  affidavits.  Good,  Amoroso  and 
two  other  agents  said  Weinberg  had  offered 
to  sell  them  some  of  his  household  posses- 
sions and  winter  clothes  in  the  summer  of 
1979.  when  Weinberg,  his  wife  and  son 
moved  from  Central  Islip  to  Florida. 

Good  said  that  he  purchased  about  50 
items  of  furniture  In  August,  1979,  and 
moved  them  to  an  undercover  site  in  Lake 
Ronkonkoma. 

Amoroso  said  he  purchased  two  bedroom 
sets,  three  bar  stools,  a  breakfast  table  with 
four  chairs,  a  television  set,  12  suits,  six 
sports  Jackets  and  four  small  boxes  of 
books. 

Agent  Thomas  M.  McShane  said  that 
while  bidding  Weinberg  farewell  in  July. 
1979,  Weinberg  told  him  he  was  in  need  of 
money.  McShane  loaned  Weinberg  $750  and 
took  two  fur  coats  as  collateral.  He  said  the 
loan  has  yet  to  be  repaid  and  he  still  has  the 
items. 

In  the  meantime.  Weinberg  announced 
yesterday  that  he  will  marry  hl.s  longtime 
companion,  Evelyn  Dawn  Knight,  on  March 
7.  He  said  the  wedding  will  be  private.  "I 
don't  want  to  say  where  I'm  going  to  get 
married,  because  I  don't  want  It  turned  into 
a  three-ring  circus,"  he  said. 

Exhibit  14 
Transcript  of  Proceedings  Before  H. 
Curtis  Meanor.  U.S.  District  Judge,  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey,  March  5,  1981;  appearances  of  Wil- 
liam W.  Robertson,  United  States  Attorney. 
Charles  Walsh  and  Peter  Bennett.  Assistant 
United  States  Attorneys,  and  Reed  Wein- 
gartner  and  Eric  Holder,  Special  Attorneys, 
Department  of  Justice,  relating  to  the  deci- 
sion by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  move 
the  grand  Jury  Investigation  of  the  McDon- 
^d-Errichetti  bribery  matter  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York. 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  New  Jersey— Misc.  No.  80-8] 

Thakscript  or  Proceedings 

Newark,  N.J.,  March  5,  19S1. 

In  re  Grand  Jury  Empaneled  January  17, 
1980. 

Before:  The  Honorable  H.  Curtis  Meanor, 
U.S.D.J. 

Appearances:  William  W.  Robertson,  U.S. 
Attorney.  Charles  J.  Walsh  and  Peter  Ben- 
nett, Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  and  Reed 
Weingartner  and  Eric  Holder,  Special  Attor- 
ney, Department  of  Justice. 

U.S.  District  Count, 
District  or  New  Jersey. 
Newark,  N.J.,  March  2.  1981. 
William  W.  Robertson,  Esq., 
U.S.  Attorney, 
Newark,  N.J. 

Dear  Mr.  Robertson:  You  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  letter  dated  February  27,  1981 
to  Chief  Judge  Fisher  by  Mr.  Ayton,  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Jury  empanelled  Jan- 
uary 17,  1980. 

Chief  Judge  Fisher  has  assigned  to  me  the 
task  of  replying  for  the  court.  I  intend  to 
answer  the  inquiry  in  my  courtroom,  in 
camera,  on  Thursday  morning.  March  5. 
1981. 

As  soon  as  the  Grand  Jury  is  assembled 
and  before  it  resumes  activity,  would  you 
please  notify  me  and  I  will  have  the  Grand 
Jury  brought  to  my  courtroom  where  I  will 
deliver  a  brief  address.  I  invite  you  to  be 
present  together  with  any  assistant  or 
assistants  you  desire  to  be  present,  as  well 


as    the    special    attorneys    handling    this 
matter  for  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Very  truly  yours. 

H.  Curtis  Meanor.  U.S.D.J. 

» 

(The  following  takes  place  in  chambers.) 

Mr.  RoBEHTsoN.  Your  Honor,  with  me  this 
morning  is— 

The  Court.  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
You  are? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Reed  Weingartner 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  HooLAHAN.  Martin  A.  Hoolahan  of  the 
Newark  FBI. 

Mr.  Hold«r.  Eric  Holder,  also  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Robextson.  I  ask  if  it's  all  right  for 
Mr.  Hoolahan  to  be  present.  He's  been  the 
case  agent  on  this.  I'm  not  sure  there's-any- 
thing 

The  Court.  Well,  we  are  in  camera  and 
confidential,  not  to  be  revealed.  You  under- 
stand that? 

Mr.  Hoolahan.  Yes,  I  understand. 

The  Court.  What's  the  problem? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Your  Honor,  number  one. 
the  grand  Jury  has  just  achieved  a  quorum  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

The  Court.  It's  the  bad  weather  outside. 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  grand  Jury  reporter 
apparently  has  been  Involved  in  some  kind 
of  a  fender-bender  on  Raymond  Boulevard. 

The  CouRf .  I  have  a  reporter. 

Mr.  RoBKRTSON.  That's  the  reason  this 
particular  grand  Jury  is  not  really  operating 
at  this  point. 

We  went  before  the  grand  jury  in  accord- 
ance with  your  Honor's  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  on  March  the  2nd 

The  CouKT.  I  assume  Mr.  Weingartner 
and  Mr.  Holder  have  seen  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  RoBBtTSON.  Yes,  they  have.  I  just 
thought  I'd  bring  a  few  matters  to  your 
Honor's  attention. 

This  morning  Mr.  Weingartner  and  Mr. 
Holder  arrived,  we  had  a  discussion  in  which 
they  indicated  that  they  were  under  certain 
instructions  with  regard  to  advice  that  they 
would  provide  the  grand  jury  vis-a-vis  a  deci- 
sion that  has  been  made  by  the  Department 
and  I  think  Mr.  Keeney.  who  Is  the  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Criminal 
Division,  to  transfer,  if  that's  the  proper 
word,  an  investigation  that  this  grand  jury 
is  currently  handling  to  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York,  to  whatever  grand  Jury  there 
to  hear  the  matter. 

The  Court.  By  what  authority  is  such  a 
transfer,  quote  unquote,  made?  Show  me 
some  statutes,  some  case  that  says  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  can  take  a  case  from  a 
grand  Jury  In  New  Jersey,  take  it  to  Brook- 
lyn or  New  York  or  Boston,  wherever  it  de- 
sires, over  the  protest  of  that  grand  Jury. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well.  Judge.  I'd  like  not 
to  reach  that  issue  at  this  particular  time, 
all  right?  I  don't  think  that  we  are  going 
to— I  speak  Just  as  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney in  this  district.  I'm  not  going  to  get  into 
a  contest  about  a  grand  jury's  powers.  I 
think  Calandre  and  a  few  other  cases  indi- 
cate what  those  powers  are. 

What  I  was  concerned  about  is  the  grand 
jury's  letter  rightfully  asks  for  apparently 
some  explanation  of  the  reasons  or  why 

The  Court.  The  well  known  leak  to  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Holder  and  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner have  been  provided  with  instruc- 
tions what  to  tell  the  grand  jury. 

The  Court.  What  are  the  instructions? 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  instructions  I'm 
going  to  let  Mr.  Weingartner  outline  for 


your  Honor  because  I  have  problems  with 
one  of  the  instructions.  And  after  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner outlines  them  111  indicate  what  my 
problems  are  and  why  they  are  problems 
and  ask  your  Honor  for  guidance  since  I've 
been  unable  to  contact  Mr.  Holder  and  Mr. 
Weingartner's  superior.  Mr.  Keeney.  who 
gave  them  the  Instructions.  He's,  by  coinci- 
dence, out  of  the  office  this  morning  and 
having  a  physical.  I  tried  to  raise  him.  I 
can't. 

I  also  tried  to  raise  Mr.  Julani  who  is  a 
special  assistant,  but  I  understand  to  be  the 
Associate  Attorney  General.  He  was  in  a 
meeting  and  I  haven't  l>een  able  to  raise 
him.  I  didn't  want  to  delay  this  any  further 
since  your  Honor  indicated  you  wanted  me 
here  by  a  quarter  of  eleven. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Weingartner. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Thank  you.  your 
Honor. 

We  were  told  specifically  to  explain  first 
both  to  the  Court  and  to  the  grand  jury 
that  the  reason  we  were  not  here  last  week 
as  intended  is  because  we  were  instructed  to 
wait  until  our  superiors  had  an  opportunity 
to  view  all  the  information. 

The  Court.  I  did  not  know  you  were  not 
here  last  week. 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  grand  jurors  I  think 
in  their  letter  indicated  they  wondered  why 
they  were  not  informed  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary since  there  was  a  news  report  that  in- 
dicated that  I  was  informed  by  the  17th  of 
February. 

I  think  where  Mr.  Weingartner— 

The  Court.  I  didn't  realize  this  case  was 
not  presented  on  the  19th. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  he's  saying  is.  your 
Honor,  they  had  made  plans  to  come  up  on 
the  26th,  they  had  reserved  time  on  the 
26th  which  was  last  week.  But  those  plans— 
and  I'll  let  him  finish  up. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  The  plans  were  waylaid 
because  our  superiors  wanted  more  time  to 
consider  all  the  issues.  We  apologize  for  any 
inconvenience  it  may  have  caused. 

The  Court.  Didn't  cause  me  any  incon- 
venience. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  The  grand  jury. 

The  Court.  Didn't  hear  about  this  thing 
until  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  was  instructed  to  go 
before  the  grand  jury  and  to  explain  to 
them  all  that  has  gone  on  recently  that  has 
led  to  the  decision  by  the  Department  to 
move  the  prosecution  of  this  case  to  the 
Brooklyn  grand  jury.  And  in  order  to  do 
that  I  would — I  was  instructed  to  give  a 
little  chronology  and  a  little  bit  of  back- 
ground with  the  Court's  indulgence. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  chronology  and 
background? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  The  Abscam  investiga- 
tion commenced  in  the  middle  of  1978  in 
Long  Island,  New  York.  As  the  investigation 
evolved  many  jurisdictions  got  involved. 

One  of  the  Jurisdictions  was  New  Jersey. 
And  the  subject  matter  of  the  Abscam  in- 
vestigation was  the  Atlantic  City  casinos. 

When  the  operation  came  over  in  Febru- 
ary of  1980.  the  Department  of  Justice  par- 
celed out  prosecutions  to  various  United 
States  Attorney's  Offices,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington.  D.C..  New  Jersey  and  retained 
jurisdiction  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  and 
Strike  Forces  for  other  prosecutions. 

The  underpinning  of  one  of  the  New 
Jersey  cases  is  two  payoffs  that  were  made 
in  Long  Island,  New  York.  One  in  January 
of  1979  and  one  in  March  of  1979.  Along  the 
way.  during  the  Abscam  undercover  oper- 
ations there  were  also  allegations  and  hints 
that  public  officials  in  New  Jersey  involved 
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in  those  payoffs  may  have  been  involved  in 
other  criminality.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
case  was  parceled  to  New  Jersey,  the  Atlan- 
tic City  case,  was  despite  the  fact  the  pay- 
offs were  made  in  New  York  there's  the  pos- 
sibility of  other  criminal  activity,  perhaps 
even  endemic  corruption  in  New  York  City 
that  later  belonged  to  New  Jersey. 

Originally  the  plan  was  for  there  to  be  a 
centralized  Brooklyn  grand  Jury  to  receive 
evidence  and  documents  concerning  all  the 
subjects  and  all  the  targets.  That  in  fact 
happened,  your  Honor,  for  several  months 
in  1980. 

We,  meaning  Eric  and  myself,  were  as- 
signed in  June  of  1980  to  assist  the  New 
Jersey  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  to  complete 
this  investigation. 

We  commenced  our  work  and  we  began  a 
full  scale  grand  Jury  work  in  October,  No- 
vember, and  December  of  1980.  We  traveled 
down  several  roads  of  these  collateral  poten- 
tial criminal  violations  and  essentially  came 
up  dry. 

Though  we  considered  potential  criminal 
liability  for  anyone  we  were  left  with  two 
payoffs  in  New  York  that  took  place  in 
1979.  Simultaneous  with  that  there  was  a 
great  to-do  about  a  jurisdictional  distinction 
or  a  disagreement  between  certain  prosecu- 
tors from  the  Department  of  Justice  situat- 
ed in  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  and 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  New  Jersey. 
Many  of  these  matters  came  out  in  the 
press  and  were  of  concern  to  the  grand  Jury. 

We,  of  course,  admonish  the  grand  jury 
while  as  concerned  citizens  they  were  to 
read  the  newspapers,  if  they  like,  it  wasn't 
to  affect  any  prosecutive  decision  that  we 
would  ask  them  to  make  or  they  would 
maice  on  their  own.  Nevertheless,  these  mat- 
ters continued  and  it  became  clear  that 
there  was  a  strain  between  certain  prosecu- 
tors that  were  Involved  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  that  were  involved 
in  the  covert  stage  of  Abscam  and  members 
of  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office. 

In  January  Eric  and  I,  fulfilling  our  re- 
sponsibilities, made  prosecutorial  recom- 
mendations to  our  superiors.  There  was  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  exchange  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  were  cross-examining 
other  prosecutors  in  an  antagonistic  fash- 
ion. All  this  bears  upon  the  prosecutor  deci- 
sion in  the  case  at  hand  in  the  following 
manner:  The  due  process  hearing  in  Brook- 
lyn involved  a  great  deal  of  testimony  con- 
cerning the  New  Jersey  casino  cases.  In  fact, 
just  about  every  conceivable  due  process 
issue  that  will  be  raised  in  any  potential  liti- 
gation is  before  the  Brooklyn  court  at  this 
time. 

The  Court.  So  what?  Why  does  that  have 
anything  to  do  with  moving  a  grand  jury  in- 
vestigation from 

Mr.  Weingartner.  The  chronology  I've 
been  told  leads  to  several  points  from  the 
Department,  the  view  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  One,  if  there's  to  be  potential  crimi- 
nal violations,  and  part  of  the  work  that's 
been  done  before  this  grand  jury  as  far  as 
this  grand  Jury  is  concerned:  number  two. 
there's  a  court  in  Brooklyn  that's  totally  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  potential  legal  due  proc- 
ess issues. 

The  Court.  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  got 
in  the  Bergen  Record  two  weeks  ago  before 
I  or  any  judge  or  the  grand  jury  knew  about 
it? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  certainly  can't  do 
that,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  I  didn't  think  you  could. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  wish  I  could.  I  think 
the  people  in  Washington  wish  they  could. 


The  Court.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Finally.  I've  been  in- 
structed to  represent  to  the  grand  jury.  Xte- 
cause  of  this  unfortunate  situation  that  has 
evolved  between  members  of  the  investigat- 
ing and  prosecutive  team  in  Abscam  and 
members  of  the  United  States  Attorney's 
Office,  the  situation  would  be  more  com- 
fortable for  everyone  involved  if  the  grand 
jury— if  the  prosecution,  or  potential  pros- 
ecution, i^  moved  to  Brooklyn. 

The  Court.  What's  your  problem  with  all 
this? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge,  that's  not  the  end 
of  the  instructions. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Oh.  Certainly  I'm  also 
to— I'm  sorry— and  I  think  you  can  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Robertson  has  alluded  to. 
There's  absolutely  no  problem  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  point  of  view  with  the 
grand  Jury  place  in  Newark.  That  certainly 
hasn't  entered 

Mr.  Robertson.  Any  one  consideration. 
There  should  be  no  suggestion 

The  Court.  They  don't  expire  for  six 
months,  or  five  months  I  guess?  July? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  There's  no  intimation 
or  there  should  be  no  intimation  for  some 
reason  we  believe  we  would  get  a  better  deal 
from  a  grand  Jury  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Court.  I  wouldn't  think  that  for  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  We  certainly  want  to 
make  that  very  clear. 

And  a  personal  note,  Eric  Holder  and 
myself,  up  here,  for  the  last  six  months  we 
have  been  treated  courteously  and  fairly, 
professionally  by  everyone  in  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's Office. 

The  CotTRT.  Any  further  instructions? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  think  I've  completed 
it. 

The  Court.  Have  you  been  instructed  not 
to  participate  in  the  presentation  of  this 
matter  before  the  grand  jury  in  Newark 
from  this  point  forward? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  No,  your  Honor.  There 
Is  certain  unfinished  business.  There's  some 
documents  that  need  to  be  returned. 

The  CotniT.  Suppose  this  grand  Jury  wants 
to  go  forward  and  complete  its  investigation 
and  voluntarily  will  not  relinquish  it.  Then 
what? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Let  me  say  one  other 
thing.  Essentially  there  have  been  two  cases 
that  are  before  the  grand  Jury  in  Newark. 

The  Court.  What  cases  are  they?  Can  we 
get  Case  A  and  Case  B? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  As  I  understand  it;  this 
is  in  camera.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  targets  if  the  Court 
wishes. 

The  Court.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  The  first  case  involves 
Angelo  Errlchetti,  who  is  the  Mayor  of 
Camden,  and  Kenneth  MacDonald,  former 
Casino  Commissioner  from  Atlantic  City. 

The  Court.  Errichetti  has  been  prosecut- 
ed and  convicted  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  We  know. 

The  Court.  Who  represents  Errichetti? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Raymond  Brown. 

The  Court.  Who  represents  MacDonald? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Justine  Walder. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Court.  You  can  investigate  in  Brook- 
lyn, Oskosh,  Wisconsin,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
wherever  you  want.  But  how  can  you  take 
away  this  investigation  and  close  down  this 
grand  jury,  the  subject  matter,  without  that 
grand  Jury's  consent?  What  authority  do 
you  have  to  do  it? 


Mr.  Weingartner.  The  authority,  the  only 
authority  I  have  is  that  the  executive 
branch  has  given 

The  Court.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I'm  satisfied  that  we 
can't  force  the  grand  jury  to  do  anything, 
your  Honor. 

The  Court.  I  intend  to  tell  them  exactly 
that.  You  can  fire  this  thing  up  in  Brook- 
lyn, there's  nothing  you  or  anybody  else  can 
do  alwut  it.  but  I  don't  think  you  can  take 
this  investigation  away  from  this  grand  jury 
unless  this  grand  jury  agrees  to  it.  I  don't 
think  I  can  stop  it. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  guess  the  situation  is 
analogous  to  the  kind  where  the  prosecutor 
simply  does  not  choose  to  present  charges 
or  doesn't  choose  to  present  an  indictment. 

The  Court.  The  grand  jury  is  entitled 
counsel.  As  far  as  I  know  the  counsel  in  this 
District  for  the  grand  jury  is  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney and  the  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys.  If  this 
grand  Jury  wants  its  counsel  to  take  action 
it  has  a  right  to  request  such  action.  And  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  if  counsel  refuses  the 
grand  jury  can  ask  me  to  issue  instructions, 
or  if  counsel  believes  that  the  grand  jury  is 
seeking  something  that  is  improper  it  could 
come  to  me  for  instructions. 

I  know  of  alMOlutely  no  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Court  or  a  government  attorney 
to  instruct  or  coerce  or  force  a  grand  jury  to 
discontinuing  an  investigation,  or  for  that 
matter,  to  refrain  from  initiating  one  as 
long  as  the  grand  jury  acts  properly  within 
the  confines  of  the  law.  I  don't  think  I  can 
tell  this  grand  jury  it's  got  to  stop. 

It's  not  unusual  to  me  that  grand  juries  in 
different  districts,  in  different  states  would 
investigate  the  same  subject  matters  concur- 
rently. I  don't  see  how  I  can  tell  them  to 
stop. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  Judge,  your  com- 
ments trigger  my  concern. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  during  our  prior  discus- 
sions, indicated  to  me  that  he  was  also  going 
to  present— what  really  triggered  my  con- 
cern amounts  to  evidence  to  the  grand  jury 
that  relates  to  some— as  he's  referred,  and  I 
do  not  adopt  nor  do  I  by  my  silence 

The  Court.  Some  what? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Some  evidence  with 
regard  to  a  dispute  between  the  depart- 
ments. At  this  point,  and  I'll  relate  exactly 
what  I  told  him.  I  said.  I  think  that's  im- 
proper. I  think  that  this  is  testimony,  or  tes- 
timonial evidence;  that  it's  evidence  that 
does  not  relate  to  this  grand  Jury's  consider- 
ation. 

The  Court.  They  must  read  the  newspa- 
pers. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge,  this  interjects 
issues  before  this  grand  jury  that  are  not 
relevant  to  its 

The  Court.  You  have  any  problem  with 
Mr.  Weingartner  or  any  duly  authorized 
person  connected  with  the  prosecutorial 
branch  of  the  government  asking  this  grand 
jury  to  discontinue  here  and  informing  this 
grand  Jury  that  the  investigation  will  be 
begun,  initiated  or  carried  on  in  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  have  no  problem  with 
that.  Judge. 

The  Court.  You  agree  with  me  that  it's 
up  to  the  grand  Jury? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  it's  up  to  the  grand 
jury.  But  to  the  degree  that  there's  irrele- 
vancies  interjected  into  that  in  the  form  of 
internal  memoranda  between  the  depart- 
ment and  characterization  of  what  those 
memorandum  indicate,  especially  since  this 
is  not  a  full  picture  of  this  entire  matter 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  fact  strictly  in  violation 
of  the  code  of  ethics  with  regard  to  Infect- 
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ing  the  grand  jury  with  things  that  may 
chill  them,  may  cause  them  to  be.  if  they 

desire  to  proceed 

The  Court.  Not  relevant  to  any  subject 
matter  before  the  grand  jury,  except  should 
they— is  it  a  reason  they  should  hear  as  to 
why  they  should  agree  to  discontinue? 

Mr.  RoBEFTSOH.  Judge,  these  documents 
have  triggered 

The  Court.  What  are  you  going  to  do  if 
this  grand  jury  says,  we  don't  want  to  stop? 
Mr.  Holden  and  Mr.  Weingartner  start  tally- 
ing to  the  Brooltlyn  grand  Jury  and  this 
grand  jury  says,  Mr.  Robertson,  we  want 
you  to  bring  in  the  file  and  witnesses  on 
MacDonald  or  Mr.  Errichetti  or  Mr.  Sil- 
vestre  or  whatever,  are  you  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I'm  going  to  seek  guid- 
ance from  the  Attorney  General  as  to  what 
his  decision  will  be  as  head  of 

The  Court.  Suppose  the  grand  jury  says. 
Judge  Meanor.  we  want  these  grand  jury 
subpoenas  issued,  what  am  I  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge,  I  must  tell  you.  I 
haven't  researched  all  of  those  issues.  I 
would  hope  we  would  not  get  to  that  kind  of 
a  situation. 

The  Court.  What  would  you  do  if  they 
say,  you  know,  the  Department  is  not  going 
to  go  forward,  is  going  to  stop  and  not  going 
to  go  forward  in  Newark? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  have  talked  to  Mr. 
Keeney,  I  have  not  talked  to  anyone  above 
Mr.  Keeney. 

The  Court.  And  it's  obvious  to  me— call  a 
spade  a  shovel— they  want  this  thing  away 
from  your  office  because  the  E>epartment 
wants  to  control  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge,  I  have  no 

The  Court.  They  have  control  in  Brook- 
lyn. They  apparently  have  lost  control  in 
Newark. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge,  I  have  no  personal 
desire  to  continue  any  particular  investiga- 
tion. We  have  plenty  of  work. 

The  Court.  I  don't  need  another  lawsuit.  I 
Just  as  soon  they  take  the  thing  to  Brooklyn 
or  further.  Montauk  Point  would  be  all 
right  with  me. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  was  effected  in  the  su- 
perseding information  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  on  January  14.  I  reported  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Attorney  General 

The  Court.  You  have  not  been  superseded 
in  your  authority? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  but  with  regard  to 
these  matters,  important  decisions  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  that  mechanism 
that  the  Attorney  General  triggered.  My 
only  concern  is  that  in  explaining  things  to 
the  grand  jury  that  we  not  run  afoul  of 
what  I  see  as  clear  prescriptions  about  what 
we  can  do  in  a  grand  Jury.  We  can't  testify. 
we  can't  present  evidence  as  attorneys  and 
I'd  like  your  Honor  to  examine  the  docu- 
ments that  they  propose  to  put  in. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  don't  want  to  read  all  this.  What's  this 
got  to  do  with  the  grand  jury?  I  think  you 
have  a  right  to  make  a  speech  and  ask  them 
if  they  will  consent.  But  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  grand  jury 
with 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  think  the  purpose 
of 

The  Court  [continuing].  This  internecine 
warfare  among  the  federal  prosecutors  of 
this  nation. 

Judge  Pratt  I  think  is  perfectly  capable  of 
resolving  these  issues  as  was  Judge  Pullum 
before  him. 

If  this  grand  Jury  wants  to  go  forward  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  they  can't.  And  I 
know  of  no  authority  on  your  part  or  my 


part  to  stop  them.  As  long  as  they  go  for- 
ward according  to  law. 

If  you  can  find  me  some  authority,  why. 
I'd  be  happy  tc  reverse  my  field,  but  con- 
fronting the  matter  could.  1  don't  believe 
that  we  can  stop  them  until  July  17. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge,  the  particular 
reason  that  I  asked  to  see  you  before  you 
address  the  grand  jury  was  because  I  think 
that  its  improper  to  have  these  documents 
presented  to  the  grand  jury.  I  don't  think 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  it  and  I  did 
not  want  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Holder  and  Mr.  Weingartner.  being 
under  Instructions  to  present  these  docu- 
ments without  some  guidance  for  them  and 
without  your  awareness  that  this  was  the 
procedure  that  was  plaiuied  when  the  grand 
jury— when  they  visited  the  grand  jury. 
They  are  under  instructions.  We  iTaven't 
been  able  to  get  a  hold  of  his  superior  to  tell 
them  of  my  concern  about  those  instruc- 
tions. So  I've  come  to  you  for  some  guidance 
and  instructions.  I  believe  It's  improper. 
The  Court.  Who  is  this  first  thing  by? 
Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Plaza  and  Mr.  Weir. 
That  was  a  memorandum  submitted  to 
myself  and  Mr.  Hyman  after  their  review  of 
certain  transcripts  outlining  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  inconsistent  testimony  and  other 
Brady  matters. 

The  Court.  What  does  this  intermural 
spat  have  to  do  with  this  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Only  this,  your  Honor: 
I  think  it  was  the  intent  of  my  superiors  to 
present  the  grand  jury  with  the  reasons. 

The  Court.  Well,  you  can  give  a  speech.  I 
don't  think  you  ought  to  present  evidence. 
You  can  ask  them  and  tell  them  your  factu- 
al background  for  it.  If  they  want  to  Investi- 
gate it  I  want  the  time  of  the  investigation 
taken  up  with  something  more  fruitful  than 
rehashing  of  interdepartment  skirmishes.  I 
mean  that. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  think  it  would  be  dis- 
ingenuous if  they  were  asked  not  to  include 
this  disagreement   between  offices.   And   I 

simply  don't  want  to  summarize 

The  Court.  What's  the  agreement  be- 
tween offices? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge,  that's  another 
point. 

The  Court.  Did  you  say  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement? 
Mr.  Weingartner.  Disagreement.   , 
Mr.  Robertson.  There's  no  disagreement. 
Lawyers  disagree  about  impact  of  evidence 
all  the  time. 

You  know,  I've  sat  here  and  listened  to 
the  jurisdictional  dispute.  There's  no  Juris- 
dictional dispute.  Mr.  Plaza  and 

The  Court.  I  agree  it's  not  a  jurisdictional 
dispute. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  there's  no  spat.  I  just 
think  this  is  totally  irrelevent. 

This  is  before  Judge  Pratt,  these 

The  Court.  I  agree  with  you.  You  don't 
have— quit  when  you're  ahead. 
Mr.  Robertson.  All  right. 
The  Court.  I  think  Mr.  Weingartner  can 
get  up  and  make  a  speech  and  request  the 
grand  jury  to  relinquish.  And  I  see  no  point 
in  presenting  a  lot  of  evidence  about  this  in- 
termural warfare  among  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  U.S.  Attorneys  in  Brooklyn 
and  the  office  here  in  Newark.  It's,  to  me.  a 
waste  of  time. 

The  grand  jury  is  supposed  to  investigate, 
as  I  understand  it,  whether  there's  reasona- 
ble cause  to  believe  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted and  if  so  if  a  specific  person  commit- 
ted it.  If  they  are  not  willing  and  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner. at  Mr.  Weingartner's  request  to  ax- 
quiesce  in  the  shift  to  Brooklyn,  they  have  a 


right  to  go  forward  with  any  concurrent  in- 
vestigation. 

They  are  tai  autonomous  body.  I  don't 
think  I  can  interfere.  I  can't  see  you  wasting 
their  time  with  a  lot  of  nonsence.  They  have 
only  got  five  months  to  go.  a  little  less  than 
five  months  to  go.  right? 
Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  that's  correct. 
The  Court.  If  they  are  going  to  return  an 
indictment  they  better  get  going.  If  they  are 
not  they  can  quit.  They  are  mature  people, 
and  I  intend  to  tell  them  that. 

If  they  want  to  request  further  evidence 
and  continue  their  investigation  I  think 
they  have  a  right  to. 

In  Calandra  it  says  that,  if  no  other  case. 

I  mean,  the  Executive  Department,  as  I 
understand  it,  doesn't  run  this  constitution- 
al body. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  does  not.  Judge. 

Before  we  get  to  those  issues.  I  would  just, 
you  know,  if  I  could,  encourage  the  Court 
just  to  indicate  to  them  there  are  pragmatic 
decisions  that  are  often  made  that  are  for 
good  and  sufficient  reason  to 

The  Court.  If  they  want  to  hear  evidence 
on  Mr.  Weingartner's  reasons.  I  suppose 
they  have  a  right  to  ask  for  it.  right?  Don't 
they? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I'm  not  concerned  with 
that  at  all.  Judge.  I'm  just  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  getting  into  a  situation 
where  we  are  presenting  evidence  of  an 
issue  that's  not  relevant. 

The  Court.  Totally  collateral  to  the  grand 
jury  function. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Exactly  right.  But  insofar 
as 

The  Court.  If  they  want  to  ask  questions, 
they  want  more  information  about  the  re- 
quest to  cease  in  New  Jersey  and  permit  the 
grand  jury  in  the  Eastern  District  to  go  for- 
ward, I  think  they  have  a  right  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge,  that's  focusing 

The  Court.  I  can't  see  anybody  forcing 
evidence  on  them. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Pine.  Then  can  we  have 
an  instruction  that  these  documents  not  be 
presented  so  I  can  move  on  to  the  next 
issue? 

The  Court.  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Weingartner  and  Mr. 
Holder  are  now  relieved  of  that  instruction. 

The  second  Issue  is  this.  Judge:  I  don't 
know  what  your  Honor  plans  to  tell  the 
grand  Jury.  I'm  not 

The  Court.  If  you  don't  let  me  go  out 
there  and  start  talking  to  them  pretty  soon 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  them  anything  today 
because  I  have  someplace  to  be  at  noon. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  would  ask  your  Honor 
also  to  include  the  fact  that  there  are  prag- 
matic decisions  with  regard  to  grand  jury  in- 
vestigations. Often  grand  jury  investigations 
commence  in  one  district  and  end  up  reveal- 
ing that  facts  more  appropriately  line  other 
jurisdictions. 

The  Court.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  So  they  have  an  under- 
standing this  Is  not  the  unusual,  unique  or 
otherwise  so  that,  you  know,  there's 

The  Court.  It's  by  no  means  unusual  for 
testimony  to  be  taken  before  a  grand  jury  in 
one  district  in  aid  of  a  grand  Jury  in  an- 
other. 

Mr.  Robertson.  To  that  end  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner has  a  6(e)  authorization  or  applica- 
tion I  think  he  wants  to  make  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  after  they  concluded  mark- 
ing other  evidence  in  the  grand  jury  today. 

The  Court.  Let's  take  that  up  later.  I'm 
not  the  grand  jury  Judge  this  month. 

Mr.  Robertson.  But  inasmuch  as  it  relat- 
ed to  this  same  grand  jury 
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The  Court.  I  would  assume  anything  re- 
lating to  this  January  17th  grand  jury  now 
belongs  to  me.  By  virtue  of  some  kind  of 
succession,  I  guess  it's  called  testate  succes- 
sion, not  intestate.  Testate.  Came  from  the 
living  not  the  dead. 

Mr.  Robertson.  We'll  have  the  grand  jury 
assembled  In  your  courtroom? 

The  Court.  Is  there  another  place  we  can 
address  them?  I  understand  Mr.  DlGlllo  and 
his  attorneys  are  all  sitting  around. 

The  Clerk.  We  can  go  right  into  Court- 
room No.  2. 

The  Court.  We'll  be  down  to  the  court- 
room in  a  few  minutes. 

(End  of  in  camera  hearing.) 

(A  brief  recess  is  taken.) 

(The  following  takes  place  In  chambers.) 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge.  Mr.  Weingartner 
and  I  are  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary. 

Do  I  understand  your  order,  are  we  to  un- 
derstand your  order  that  the  issue  of  the 
matters  Identified  by  Mr.  Plaza,  Mr.  Nathan 
and  the  Issues  that  have  been  testified 
before  Judge  Pratt  are  not  to  be  Injected 

The  Court.  I  thought— Mr.  Weingartner 
can  give  any  reasons  he  wants  to  before  the 
grand  Jury  as  to  why  they  should  voluntari- 
ly discontinue  their  investigation  and 
permit  It  to  be  transferred  In  effect  to 
Brooklyn. 

I  think  they're  entitled  to  call  for  any  evi- 
dence they  want.  He  can't  force  evidence  on 
them.  Just  make  a  verbal  request. 

You  want  me  to  be  there  and  monitor  it? 
I'll  do  It  but  I  should  be  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  want  his  instructions  to 
be  clear. 

The  Court.  I  don't  want  to  turn  this  Into 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  adduction  of  evidence 
about  this  request  that  the  grand  jury 
doesn't  want  to  hear.  I'm  going  to  tell  them 
they  don't  have  to  hear  anything  more  than 
Mr.  Weingartner's  statement.  They  can  ask 
him  to  cease  his  speech  at  any  time  they 
want  to.  But  if  they  want  further  informa- 
tion or  evidence  on  the  point  they  are  enti- 
tled to  call  for  it. 

What  else  do  you  want  from  me? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  it's  only  fair  to 
say.  Judge.  Mr.  Weingartner's  characteriza- 
tion, or  the  Department's  characteriza- 
tion  

The  Court.  You  want  equal  time? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  In  total  disagree- 
ment with 

The  Court.  I'll  give  you  equal  time. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  have  made  my  points 
made  known  in  memoranda  and  they  are 
the  subject  of,  as  I  understand  it.  an  inquiry 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  I  reiterate 

The  Court.  To  me  the  Issue  is  where  Is  it 
more  practical  and  efficient  to  conduct  this 
investigation.  In  Newark  or  In  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Right.  I  would  ask  for- 
mally at  this  time  for  an  order  In  limine,  be- 
cause I  believe  to  inject  this  issue  before 

The  Court.  I'm  a  little  unclear  as  to  the 
Issue. 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  Issue  of  the  alleged 
disagreement  between  Mr.  Plaza,  Mr.  Weir. 
Mr.  Nathan,  Mr.  Keeney. 

The  Court.  Does  the  disagreement  in- 
volve the  targets  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Robertson.  There's  a  disagreement  as 
to  the  impact  of  evidence.  The  failure  to  dis- 
close exculpatory  evidence  as  evidenced  in 
Mr.  Plaza's,  and  Mr.  Weir's  December 
17th 

The  Court.  The  blunt  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  If  this  grand  jury  investigates  as  to  these 
four  characters  and  returns  a  no  bill,  that 


doesn't  stop  them  from  being  indicted  in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Robertson.  There's  no  question  about 
that,  Judge.  But  the  question  is  they  may  be 
prematurely  prevented  from  doing  anything 
within  their  power  if  there  is  an  issue  that's 
irrevelant  injected. 

For  example,  let's  suppose  that  this  whole 
issue  is  put  before  them  and  it  prejudices 
these  four  defendants  in  the  eyes  of  this 
grand  Jury  because  people  have  taken  very 
firm  positions.  That's  my  point.  I  don't 
care 

The  Court.  Look,  are  smy  of  the  people 
who  are  targets  of  this  investigation  in- 
volved in  the  due  process  hearing  before 
Judge  Pratt? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Yes,  sir,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Who? 

None  of  these  people  were  Involved  before 
Judge  Pullum  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  No,  he  was.  Errichetti 
was  severed  out. 

The  Court.  What  does  this  dispute,  as  I 
understand  It,  between  your  Department 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  here,  about 
the  propriety  of  certain  government  Investi- 
gatorial  conduct  have  to  do  with  this  grand 
Jury  Investigation? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Only  this,  your  Honor: 
We  anticipate  that  the  grand  Jury  would 
ask,  why  do  you  want  to  move  this  case  to 
Brooklyn?  It  was  agreed  upon  by  my  superi- 
ors that  I  would  be  disingenuous  not  to  in- 
clude there  was  a  charged  atmosphere, 
quote  unquote,  between  this  office  and  cer- 
tain people  Involved  in  the  Abscam  Investi- 
gation. And  it  would  be  more  comfortable 
for  everyone  Involved  to  move  the  case. 

The  Court.  Does  that  include  you? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Personally  I  think  my 
situation  Is  a  bit  different.  I've  been  coming 
to  New  Jersey 

The  Court.  You  know,  I  can't  say  that. 
If 

Mr.  Robertson.  Look,  Judge 

The  Court.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  you 
would  intend  not  to  make  available  in 
Brooklyn  that  would  be  available  here  that 
would  affect  the  propriety  of  an  indictment? 
Such  as  this  grand  jury  might  read  the 
papers  and  might  inquire  about  some  of  the 
governmental  conduct  or  misconduct  that 
underlies  this  Investigation.  Has  this  grand 
jury  been  doing  that? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I'm  sorry? 

The  CotniT.  Has  this  grand  Jury  been  in- 
quiring about  the  alleged  underlying  mis- 
conduct In  this  case.  In  this  Investigation? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  No. 

The  Court.  I  haven't  seen  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  No.  not  particularly. 

The  Court.  Isn't  the  real  issue  whether 
the  investigation  can  be  most  efficiently 
conducted  In  Newark  or  In  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  More  than  that.  I  think 
the  department  anticipates  litigation  after 
the  investigation.  I  think  primarily 

The  Court.  Litigation  over  what?  I  pre- 
sume if  an  indictment  is  returned  there'll  be 
litigation. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Yes,  your  Honor. 
That's  what  I  was  speaking  about.  Pretrial 
motions,  motions.  I  think  the  point  Is  it 
would  be  more  comfortable  for  the  people 
involved  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  Brook- 
lyn as  opposed  to  Newark. 

The  Court.  Well,  I  understand  all  the 
people  in  your  investigation  who  are  targets 
are  citizens  of  this  state. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  That's  true. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge.  I  don't  understand 
this  comfort  thing.  Mr.  Weingartner  and 
Mr.  Holder  have  been   up  here  operating 


under  my  supervision  up  until  about  Janu- 
ary the  14th. 

The  Court.  Excuse  me? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  have  to  make  the  record 
clear. 

They  have  never  been  impeded,  hindered 
in  any  way:  that  this  office  has  acted  profes- 
sionally and  provided  them  with  support 
and  I'd  like  a  statement  if  that's  not  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  am  willing  to  volun- 
teer that  anyway. 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  does  this  comfort 
thing  have  to  do  with?  I'm  trying  to  explore 
this.  I  don't  see  how  it's  relevant  with 
regard  to  this  grand  jury. 

The  Court.  I  don't  either.  But  my  under- 
standing is  for  some  period  of  time  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  four  targete  has  been 
presented  by  attorneys  specially  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  not  with  any- 
body connected  with  Mr.  Robertson's  or  Mr. 
Del  Tufo's  offices,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  That's  correct. 

The  Court.  How  is  this  alleged  tension 
going  to  Interfere  or  affect  the  quality  of 
the  propriety  of  the  grand  jury's  work? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  think  it  goes  beyond 
that.  I  think  the  E>epartment  looks  beyond 
the  propriety  of  the  grand  Jury's  work. 

The  Court.  What  are  you  looking  to? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  A  trial  perhaps. 

The  Court.  Well,  I've  had  several  trials  in 
which  people  such  as  yourselves,  out  of 
Washington,  have  come  up  and  tried  the 
cases. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  don't  think  it's  simply 
Washington  lawyers  being  presented  In  the 
District  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  inevitably  if 
there  is  any  prosecutions,  and  I'm  speaking 
the  way  my  superiors  have  Instructed  me  to 
speak,  there  are  people  Involved,  people, 
other  prosecutors  that  have  know  Involved 
in  this  dispute  that  exists  and  it  would  be 
more  effective  to  present  a  case  of  this 
nature  elsewhere. 

The  Court.  I  don't  understand  that. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Judge,  let's  be  specific. 
There's  a  feeling  that— and  you  correct  me 
If  I'm  wrong— that,  for  example,  maybe  Mr. 
Melvln  Weinberg  would  not  like  to  be  In  the 
District  of  New  Jersey  given  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Plaza  and  Mr.  Weir  have  questioned 
some  of  the  tactics  he  uses. 

The  Court.  I  would  assume  we  would  all 
agree  were  an  Indictment  returned  by  this 
grand  jury  Involving  the  Abscam  cases  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  Mr.  Weir  or  Mr. 
Plaza  to  participate  in  the  prosecution? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That's  correct.  Judge.  In 
fact,  that's  the  point  I  want  to  make.  This 
has  really  noting  to  do  with  this  grand  Jury. 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Holder  of  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner. I  ask  them  to  state  if  the  contrary 
is  true,  they  have  any  doubt  they  would  get 
all  the  professional  support  they  needed  in 
this  District  or  they  have  gotten  it.  is  there 
any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  that? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  don't  think  it  ever  en- 
tered into  the  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Court.  I  think  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Mr.  Weingartner  made  reference  to 
this,  their  superiors  in  Washington  have  in- 
dicated to  them  that  they  should  explain  to 
the  grand  jury  that  they  may  have  to  call 
upon  people  other  than  themselves  for  sup- 
port in  a  tactical  sense  during  the  course  of 
any  litigation,  those  people  are  in  Brooklyn, 
they  feel  it  would  be  more  comfortable  to  do 
it  in  Brooklyn  as  opposed  to  doing  it  here. 
Venue  in  a  criminal  case  lie  in  many  dis- 
tricts sometimes.  I  don't  know  of  any  au- 
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thority  I  have  to  stop  this  grand  jury  if  it 
wants  to  go  forward. 

To  me  it  sounds  more  and  more  like  an 
effort  to  get  all  Abscam  prosecutions  out  of 
New  Jersey,  to  get  them  out  from  under 
either  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  here  or  the 
Judiciary  in  New  Jersey,  or  the  Judiciary  in 
the  Third  Circuit. 

Mr.  RoBBHTsoN.  Well,  Judge,  I'm  just  con- 
cerned  

The  Court.  The  leading  Court  of  Appeals 
case  that  would  harm  the  government's  po- 
sition as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Abscam 
conduct,  as  I  have  read  it  in  the  papers, 
comes  out  of  the  Third  Circuit. 

Mr.  Weincartner.  U.S.  v.  Twigg  is  the 
case  you  refer  to? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weincartner.  I  think  this  is  the 
point.  I  have  not  been  instructed  to  say  this 
violent  dispute  is  the  reason  we  are  leaving 
this  District.  I  was  instructed  to  say  there 
are  a  lot  of  valid  reasons.  The  government 
chose  to  exercise  its  discretion. 

The  Court.  I  don't  think  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  in  this  District 
have  done  what  seem  to  them,  I'm  sure,  to 
be  their  duty  as  ethical  lawyers  and  ethical 
prosecutors  recommend,  having  memorial- 
ized the  well  off  quoted  paragraph  in  Jus- 
tice Sutherland's  decision  in  Berger,  I  don't 
think  that  the  fact  they  have  seen  to  do 
their  duty  in  that  regard,  whether  they 
have  seen  it  properly  or  improperly  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  propriety  of  this  grand  jury 
going  forward. 

Grand  juries  and  courts  do  not  exist  for 
the  convenience  of  the  prosecution.  I  do  not 
exist  as  a  lackey  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, although  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  like  to  have  it 
be  that  way.  So  when  you  go  in  and  talk  to 
that  grand  jury  you  stick  to  my  principles. 
The  question  is  up  to  the  grand  jury  where 
do  they  think  the  most  efficient  place  to  in- 
vestigate this  case  is.  If  they  are  not  willing 
to  acquiesce  to  Brooklyn  they  have  a  right 
to  go  forward  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  And 
the  fact  that  there  is  intramural  warfare 
going  on  amongst  the  prosecutors,  I  think 
it's  Irrelevant  to  that  criteria. 

Mr.  Weincartner.  May  I  respectfully  re- 
quest one  thing,  your  Honor?  Perhaps  after 
your  address  could  the  grand  jury  go  to 
lunch  so  we  can  perhaps  sit  down  with  the 
assistance  of  my  superiors  and  perhaps  re- 
solve this  think  in  a  way — 

The  Court.  They  can  go  to  lunch  from 
12:00  to  1:00.  Let's  get  started. 

(The  following  takes  place  in  open  court.) 

(The  grand  jury  is  present  in  the  court- 
room.) 

The  Court.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
grand  Jury,  I  assume  we  have  a  quorum.  Has 
a  head  court  been  taken? 

I'm  Judge  Meanor.  You  have  not  met  me 
before. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  Judge  Fisher  and 
I  had  a  conference  at  which  time  Judge 
Pisher  gave  to  me  a  letter  from  one  of  your 
members.  And  Judge  Pisher  asked  me  to  re- 
spond to  it  to  you.  I  will  read  it  into  the 
record  although  I  rather  imagine  you  are  all 
familiar  with  It. 

"7  Evergreen  Street,  Woodcliff  Lake,  New 
Jersey,  February  27,  1981.  The  Honorable 
Clarkson  S.  Fisher,  Chief  Judge,  United 
States  District  Court,  District  of  New 
Jersey,  Franklin  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Newark.  New  Jersey.  Dear  Judge  Fisher:  Re: 
Federal  Grand  Jury— Empanelled  1/17/80. 

"Members  of  the  above  named  panel,  in- 
cluding our  foreman  and  deputy  foreman. 
have  authorized  me  to  write  .  .  . 


"Enclosed  is  the  Record's  February  19  ar- 
ticle about  the  Abscam  case  involving  Ken- 
neth N.  MacDonald.  former  vice-chairman 
of  the  New  Jersey  Casino  Control  Commis- 
sion. - 

"Our  Thursday  panel  listened  to  testimo- 
ny in  this  case  from  early  fall  through  the 
first  week  of  January.  We  expected  the  at- 
torneys to  present  the  bill  for  our  consider- 
ation within  a  few  weeks.  Now.  without 
having  been  told,  we  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  this  case  is  to  be  moved  to  a  grand  jury 
in  Brooklyn. 

"This  seems  a  strange  decision  in  view  of 
the  time  spent  on  the  case  in  Newark,  and 
of  the  court  costs,  payments  to  jurors,  and 
commuting  expenses  of  attorneys  from 
Washington  and  of  some  of  the  witnesses. 
Since  we  received  a  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence and  listened  to  one  witness  after  an- 
other for  three  months,  we  question  the 
value  being  placed  on  our  time  and  effort. 

"Moreover,  what  does  this  mean  in  terms 
of  the  overall  investigation?  Does  the  Jus- 
tice Department  feel  that  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  get  the  preferred  decision  in  Brook- 
lyn than  in  Newark? 

"The  reason  given  in  the  article  for  trans- 
ferring the  case— the  'jurisdictional  catfight' 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey— does 
not  seem  to  hold  water,  as  the  attorneys  as- 
signed to  the  case  are  from  Washington's 
Department  of  Public  Integrity.  The  same 
article  also  states  that  another  of  our 
Abscam  cases  may  possibly  be  moved  from 
Newark  to  Washington. 

"These  cases  were  introduced  to  us  per- 
sonally by  United  States  Attorney  William 
Robertson.  According  to  the  Record's  ac- 
count, he  was  informed  of  the  change  of 
plans  on  Tuesday,  February  17.  We  wonder 
why  we  were  not  so  informed  on  Thursday. 
February  19,  or  on  the  26th,  when  our  panel 
met  to  consider  other  cases.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Robertson  should  meet  with  us  to  answer 
this  and  other  questions,  and  to  clarify  the 
reasons  for  these  new  developments. 

"Very  truly  yours,  [deleted].  Member. 
Federal  Grand  Jury  Empanelled  1/17/80.  " 
There  was  an  enclosure.  The  letter  notes  a 
copy  was  sent  to  Mr.  Robertson. 

I  also  think  that  I  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  into  the  record  an  article  from  the 
Bergen  Record  of  Thursday,  February  19. 
1981.  which  was  enclosed  with  the  letter.  It 
appears  on  Page  A3. 

The  first  headline  states  "Ex -casino  con- 
trol official  resigned  in  Abscam'  scandal. " 

Bolder  face  below  that,  "U.S.  to  seek  Mac- 
Donald  indictment? 

"New  York.  Associated  Press. 

"The  Justice  Department  has  decided  to 
seek  all  "Abscam"  indictment  against  the 
former  vice-chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Casino  Cootrol  Commission,  sources  say. 

"But  because  of  a  jurisdictional  catfight' 
between  federal  prosecutors  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  formal  charges  against  Ken- 
neth N.  MacDonald  will  be  sought  in  Brook- 
lyn, not  Newark,  where  the  probe  has  been 
conducted  since  late  1979,  the  source  said 
yesterday.  .  .  . 

*  •  •  •  * 

"MacDonald  resigned  from  his  casino  post 
Feb.  4,  1980.  after  it  was  reported  he  and 
state  Sen.  Angelo  Errichetti,  who  is  also  the 
Democratic  mayor  of  Camden,  left  a  meet- 
ing with  undercover  FBI  agents  the  previ- 
ous summer  with  a  $100,000  cash  bribe. 

"Justice  Department  officials  in  Washing- 
ton had  wanted  to  seek  an  indictment 
against  MacDonald  in  early  1980,  feeling 
that  tape  recordings  of  the  encounters  be- 
tween MacDonald  and  the  undercover 
agents  were  sufficient  evidence  to  convict."' 


There's  a  bold  faced  line.  "NJ.  staffers 
concerned. 

"The  headquarters  officials  were  rebuffed, 
however,  by  their  New  Jersey  staffers  who 
were  concerned  about  the  contents  of  unre- 
corded conversations,  tape  recordings  that 
began  in  midaentence  and  the  conduct  of 
Abscam  operative  Mel  Weinberg  whom  they 
accused  of  "putting  words  in  people's 
mouths.' 

"Sources  said  United  States  Attorney  Wil- 
liam Robertson  of  Newark,  was  notified 
Tuesday  by  Justice  Department  superiors  in 
Washington  that  the  MacDonald  probe  had 
been  transferred  to  Brooklyn. 

"Robertson  refused  comment  yesterday  as 
did  United  States  Attorney  Edward  R. 
Korman  of  Brooklyn  and  Thomas  Puccio. 
head  of  the  federal  Organized  Crime  Strike 
Force  in  Brooklyn. 

"Puccio  has  successfully  prosecuted  seven 
persons,  including  four  congressmen  and  Er- 
richetti, in  three  Abscam  trials  in  Brooklyn. 
He  also  is  slated  to  handle  the  March  30 
trial  of  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr..  D-N.J. 

"The  taped  MacDonald  payoff  occurred  at 
the  Long  Island  headquarters  of  Abdul  En- 
terprises, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion's cover  company  for  Abscam.  Prosecu- 
torial jurisdiction  in  the  matter  can  easily 
be  established  in  Brooklyn  because  Long 
Island  is  part  of  the  federal  Eastern  District 
of  New  York." 

Bold  face  line. 

"Two  lawyers  taken  off  cases. 

"In  mid- 1980.  Edward  J.  Plaza  and  Rotiert 
Weir,  two  Justice  Department  lawyers  in 
New  Jersey,  were  taken  off  the  MacDonald 
and  Maressa  cases  and  replaced  by  two  law- 
yers from  the  department"s  public  integrity 
section  in  Washington. 

"Last  month.  Irvin  B.  Nathan,  then 
deputy  assistant  attorney  general,  testified 
at  a  due-process  hearing  for  those  already 
convicted  in  Brooklyn  that  Plaza  and  Weir 
were  relieved,  not  because  of  their  repeated 
criticisms  of  Abscam  techniques,  but  be- 
cause they  had  done  very  little,  if  any, 
work"  on  their  probes. 

"During  the  January  trial  of  Rep.  Ray- 
mond Lederer.  D-Pa..  United  States  District 
Court  Judge  George  C.  Pratt  characterized 
the  dispute  between  the  Brooklyn  and 
Newark  staffs  as  a  jurisdictional  catfight." 
Puccio  called  Plaza  a  "saboteur"  and  a  cru- 
sader against  Abscam.' 

"The  MacDonald  money  was  allegedly 
paid  for  assurances  that  two  nonexistent 
Arab  sheiks  would  have  no  problem  obtain- 
ing an  Atlantic  City  casino  license. 

"It  was  disclosed  during  the  due-process 
hearing,  however,  that  MacDonald  is  heard 
saying  nothing  incriminating  on  a  tape  of 
the  payoff  meeting,  even  on  a  copy  that  was 
scientifically  enhanced  for  increased  audio." 

Bold  faced  line. 

"Expressed  concern. 

"During  their  testimony  at  the  hearing. 
Plaza  and  Weir  expressed  concern  at>out  the 
lack  of  incriminating  statements  by  Mac- 
Donald. They  also  mentioned  as  areas  of 
concern  tape  recordings  that  appeared  to 
begin  in  mid-conversation  and  unanswered 
questions  as  to  what  MacDonald  and  Erri- 
chetti were  told  in  conversation  that  were 
not  recorded. 

"The  switch  of  the  MacDonald  cast  and 
the  possibility  of  similar  action  on  the 
Maressa  matter  was  first  reported  yesterday 
in  the  Long  Island-based  newspaper  News- 
day. 

"Sources  confirmed  the  MacDonald 
switch  and  explained  further  that  a  decision 
had   been  reached   to  seek  an   indictment. 
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They  said  no  such  decision  had  been  made 
in  the  probe  of  Maressa.  who  allegedly  re- 
ceived $25,000. 

•"Investigators  want  to  keep  the  Maressa 
probe  in  New  Jersey,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  while  further  evidence  is  gathered, 
the  sources  added." 
Bold  faced  line: 
"Protest  against  oil  prices? 

"Maressa  has  been  quoted  as  saying  he  ac- 
cepted $10,000  in  legal  fees  from  the  phony 
sheiks'  representatives  as  a  protest  against 
high  oil  prices. 

"  I  felt  like  it  would  be  patriotic  to  take 
some  of  this  OPEC  oil  money  and  get  it 
back  to  the  United  States."  he  said  last  year. 

"In  a  related  development  MacDonald 
filed  a  libel  suit  against  Time  Inc.  for  its  re- 
porting on  his  role  in  the  FBI's  Abscam  in- 
vestigation. 

"MacDonald  charged  that  a  Feb.  18.  1980. 
article  in  Time  Magazine  on  the  Abscam 
probe  was  written  maliciously  and  without 
regard  for  the  truth. 

"The  suit  filed  in  United  States  District 
Court  in  Newark  said  the  article  claimed 
MacDonald  and  Errichetti  picked  up  a  pay- 
ment of  $100,000'  from  an  undercover  FBI 
team. 

"The  suit  asked  unspecified  damages.  It 
said  MacDonald  had  been  'humiliated'  by 
the  Time  article. 

"Time  officials  were  not  available  for  com- 
ment." 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have 
made  a  legitimate  inquiry  to  this  Court  and 
I  have  already  informed  you  I  have  been 
given  the  task  of  answering  you. 

Before  joining  you  in  this  courtroom 
today  I  had  a  conference  on  the  record  with 
the  court  reporter  present,  with  Messrs. 
Robertson.  Walsh  and  Bennett  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  in  Newark,  plus  Messrs. 
Weingartner  and  Mr.  Holder  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  Washington. 

Also  present  in  addition  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  was  a  gentleman  from  the 
FBI. 

Now.  you  are  ^oing  to  be  asked,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  by  Mr.  Weingartner,  pursuant 
to  a  Department  of  Justice  decision,  to  re- 
linquish your  investigation  in  this  so-called 
Abscam  matter  and  acquiesce  in  the  trans- 
fer in  effect  of  that  investigation  to  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York  which  would 
be  probably  Brooklyn. 

You  are  a  grand  jury,  you're  a  constitu- 
tional body.  You're  autonomous  and  inde- 
pendent. 

I  know  of  no  authority  on  my  part  to  re- 
quire you  to  acquiesce  in  this  request,  nor 
do  I  know  of  any  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  government  to 
take  the  investigation  away  from  you  over 
your  protests  and  conduct  it  elsewhere. 
Whether  you  are  going  to  stop  this  investi- 
gation in  Newark  and  permit  it  to  take  place 
solely  in  Brooklyn  is  entirely  up  to  you  and 
you  alone. 

There  are  a  few  more  things  I  do  want  to 
point  out. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  testimony  to  be  taken 
before  a  grand  jury  in  one  federal  district  in 
aid  of  an  investigation  taking  place  in  an- 
other district.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
many  instances  it  occurs  that  after  a  grand 
jury  investigation  has  begun  in  a  particular 
district  facts  come  to  light  which  make  it 
plain  that  it  would  be  more  efficient  and 
more  feasible  to  continue  that  investigation 
elsewhere. 

When  that  occurs,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  grand  jury  has  wasted  its  time  and 
effort.   The   evidence  before   the   initiating 
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grand  jury  can  be  taken  to  a  succeeding 
grand  jury  in  another  district  and  presented 
there.  And  it  need  not  be  rer>eated.  The  suc- 
ceeding grand  jury  in  the  second  district 
does  not  have  to  start  from  scratch. 

I  also  know  of  no  authority  on  your  part 
or  mine,  or  on  the  part  of  anyone  connected 
with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  here,  to  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Justice  attorneys, 
or  attorneys  in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York.  i.e.. 
Brooklyn,  from  conducting  their  own  con- 
current probe  in  Brooklyn  if  they  so  desire. 
It  may  be  inefficient  for  two  grand  Juries  in 
two  different  districts  to  be  running  parallel 
lines,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unheEU-d  of.  It 
has  happened  before.  I'm  sure  it  will 
happen  again. 

So  while  no  one  can  stop  you  within  legiti- 
mate bounds  from  conducting  your  investi- 
gation, or  at  least  continuing  it  rather, 
there's  no  authority  I  believe  on  my  part  or 
your  part  or  anyone  else's  part  to  stop  a 
concurrent  grand  jury  investigation  being 
initiated  from  going  on  in  Brooklyn. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
event  that  has  been  referred  to  as  "a  jurisdi- 
cational  catfight"  involving  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Attorney  here,  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  in  Brooklyn  with  certain  ex- 
ecutives in  the  Department  of  Justice,  bears 
any  relevancy  to  your  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er you  want  to  acquiesce  in  the  so-called 
transfer,  whether  you  want  to  go  forward  or 
whether  you  want  to  investigate  in  aid  of 
the  Brooklyn  grand  jury.  These  matters  are 
up  to  you. 

As  you  rightly  point  out.  the  matter  has 
been  presented  to  you  by  attorneys  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  not  by  attor- 
neys from  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney. 
To  me  the  criteria  should  be  where  can  this 
investigation  be  conducted  most  efficiently. 
If  it  can  be  conducted  most  efficiently  in 
Newark,  in  your  judgment,  then  perhaps 
you  would  want  to  continue,  although  you 
would  not  have  to. 

If  you  came  to  a  conscientious  conclusion 
that  the  grand  jury  investigation  that  you 
have  begun  can  be  more  efficiently  contin- 
ued in  Brooklyn,  then  perhaps  you  ought  to 
acquiesce.  It  should  be  an  objective  unemo- 
tional decision  based  on,  I  think,  this  crite- 
ria. 

Now,  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  before 
you,  Mr.  Weingartner  and  Mr.  Holder,  are 
your  attorneys.  They  are  attorneys  for  you 
as  a  body,  a  grand  jury.  I  do  not  know 
whether  after  today  if  you  decide  to  go  for- 
ward whether  your  investigation  of  the  four 
people  that  I  have  been  told  you  are  investi- 
gating as  to  their  potential  criminal  con- 
duct, whether  Mr.  Weingartner.  Mr.  Holder 
will  continue  to  app)ear.  If  they  do  not 
appear  then  Mr.  Robertson  and  his  staff 
will  act  as  your  attorneys. 

As  your  attorneys  they  are  subject  to  your 
requests.  If  there's  information  that  you 
want  to  go  forward  with  your  investigation, 
you  have  a  right  to  ask  that  it  be  brought 
here  by  subpoena  or  otherwise. 

If  you  have  a  disagreement  with  your  at- 
torneys, either  you  through  your  foreman 
or  the  attorney  is  free  to  come  to  this 
Court,  expose  the  problem  and  receive  in- 
structions. That's  what  I  am  here  for. 

Now,  you  expire  as  a  grand  jury,  or  as  a 
body,  in  July  of  this  year.  Any  action  you'll 
have  to  be  taking  that  you  would  take 
would  have  to  be  accomplished  before  that 
time.  But  between  now  and  July  I  will  be 
the  judge  that  will  be  available  to  guide  you 
and  answer  your  questions,  provide  instruc- 
tions to  you  and  your  attorneys.  Should  I  be 


absent,  and  frankly  I  plan  a  week  or  two 
away  between  now  and  July  17th,  I  will  see 
to  it  that  Chief  Judge  Fisher,  or  some  other 
judge,  is  available  to  answer  your  inquiry. 

Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner is  going  to  ask  you— he's  going  to 
make  a  statement  and  I'm  going  to  leave 
before  he  does.  He's  going  to  ask  you  in  an 
address  to  you  to  acquiesce  in  what  he 
wants  you  to  do.  And  my  understanding  of 
it  is  that  he  desires  that  you  acquiesce  in  ef- 
fectual transfer  of  this  investigatory  matter 
you've  t>een  undertaking  to  Brooklyn  and 
he  may  be  asking  you.  however,  to  remain 
to  be  available  for  the  adduction  of  some 
evidence  in  furtherance  of  the  investigation 
to  assist  in  the  transfer  to  Brooklyn,  or  in 
aid  of  the  Brooklyn  grand  Jury. 

You  don't  have  to  listen  to  him.  I  would 
suggest  it  might  be  polite  to  do  so.  You 
don't  have  to  listen  to  him  Interminably.  If 
you  decide  you  have  heard  enough,  if  you 
want  more  information  about  this  request 
to  transfer,  you  may  ask.  And  if  by  any 
chance  you  want  evidence  to  be  taken  on 
the  point,  I  think  you  have  a  right  to  ask 
that  it  be  adduced.  Although  my  own  per- 
sonal feeling  is  that  evidence  would  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Rot)ertson  will  be  here  and  I  will 
extend  to  him  the  opportunity,  if  you 
desire,  that  he  address  you. 

You  may  ask  him  or  his  assistants  any 
questions  you  want. 

Again,  I  point  out  the  same  rules  apply  to 
Mr.  Robertson.  You  don't  have  to  listen  to 
him,  you  don't  have  to  listen  to  him  intermi- 
nably. You  can  turn  the  faucet  on  any  of 
these  speakers  any  time  you  want  and, 
again,  as  to  anyone  who  addresses  you,  you 
can  ask  questions  and  as  to  anyone  who 
makes  a  point  if  you  want  it  verified  by  evi- 
dence or  you  want  to  take  testimony  or  hear 
evidence  you  have  a  right  to  ask.  Although 
it  does  seem  to  me  from  what  I  know  that 
you  can  probably  make  an  informed  deci- 
sion on  this  issue  without  actually  taking 
testimony  and  hearing  witnesses. 

I  don't  think  you  have  to  give  an  immedi- 
ate decision.  I  think  you  can  deliberate  on 
this  as  you  deliberate  on  everything  else. 

I  would  think  that  your  decision  on  it 
ought  to  be  reasonably  prompt,  either  later 
today  or  I  would  hope  that  you  would  have 
that  decision  available  when  you  reconvene 
a  week  from  today. 

Now.  any  member  of  the  grand  jury  that 
has  any  questions?  Either  you  didn't  under- 
stand what  I  said  or  I've  been  unusually 
clear. 

A  Grand  Jitror.  How  did  the  papers  seem 
to  get  everything  that  we  said  and  so  on? 
Where  is  the  leak? 

The  CotniT.  I  don't  know.  I  do  have  to  tell 
you  that  it  has  not  been  unheard  of  that 
litigaints  before  a  Court  use  newspaper  leaks 
seemingly  to  their  advantage  or  particularly 
to  their  advantage. 

Now.  that  is  a  subject  that  you're  perfect- 
ly free  to  look  into  if  you  desire.  Grand  jury 
matters  are  supposed  to  be  secret.  I  don't 
know  whether  in  this— I'm  new  to  this 
scene.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  this  AP 
story  that  I  read  in  the  record  there  are  rev- 
elations of  fact  which  should  only  be  known 
through  a  grand  jury  leak  or  whether  it's  a 
revelation  of  fact  that  came  out  in  public, 
such  as  in  a  trial  or  in  papers  filed  with  the 
Court  which  are  public.  I  do  not  know. 

A  Grand  Juror.  One  more  thing.  We  can 
take  this  case,  it's  up  to  ourselves  to  take 
this  case? 

The  Court.  Yes.  sir.  You're  an  independ- 
ent autonomous  body. 
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A  Grand  Juror.  It's  okay  to  pass  it  on  to 
Brooklyn? 

The  Court.  It  is. 

A  Grand  Juror.  I'm  just  trying  to  get  the 
thoughts  together.  What  you  said  is  we  can 
have  it  transferred  to  Brooklyn  or  keep  it  in 
New  Jersey  and  have  them  work  on  the  case 
if  they  care  to  hear  it  first? 

The  Court.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner  or  Mr.  Holder  will  say  about  this 
case  before  you.  If  you  decide  to  continue 
your  investigation  or  whether  they  will 
depart.  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  know  what 
the  Department  wants  to  do.  Either  they 
will  continue  as  your  attorneys— I  pre- 
sume—or if  they  leave  the  scene  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's office  will  provide  attorneys  for  you 
the  grand  jury,  who  should  follow  all  of 
your  legal  instructions  and  proper  direc- 
tions. If  there  Is  any  dispute,  legal  dispute 
between  you  and  your  attorneys,  or  the  at- 
torney believes  something  you  have  request- 
ed cannot  properly  be  complied  with,  the 
foreman  of  this  grand  Jury  or  the  deputy,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  attorney  are  per- 
fectly free  to  come  before  me  as  a  federal 
Judge  for  Instructions  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  proposed  action. 

Anybody  else  have  any  questions? 

All  right,  I  would  suggest  that  you  go  to 
lunch  now,  be  back  at  1:00  o'clock,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Weingartner  will  address  you.  I 
presume  Mr.  Robertson  will  be  present,  is 
that  correct,  Mr.  Robertson? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I'll  be  present.  Judge. 

The  Court.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Walsh  and  Mr.  Bennett  will  be  here.  That's 
perfectly  permissible  if  you  want  them. 

All  right,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  back  in 
this  courtroom  at  1:00  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  the  matter  stands  ad- 
journed.) 

Exhibit  IS 

Memorandum  of  October  14,  1981,  from 
Michael  Tucevich,  assistant  counsel,  to  Hon. 
Don  Edwards,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Criminal  Rights,  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  attachments  re- 
garding amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
Mel  Weinberg. 

COMMITTn:  ON  THE  JUDICIARY, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  October  14,  1981. 

MEMORANDUlf 

To:  Don  Edwards,  Chairman,  Subcommittee 

on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights. 
Prom:  Michael  Tucevich,  Counsel.  Subcom- 
mittee    on     Civil     and     Constitutional 
Rights. 
Re:  Amount  of  Compensation  paid  to  Mel 
Weinberg. 
For  your  information,  attached  is  the  "re- 
vised" schedule  of  compensation  provided  to 
defense  attorneys.  The  original  list  of  pay- 
ments provided  to  the  defense  in  discovery 
did  not  list  the  6/15/79  payment.  Pucclo 
claimed  the  reason  the  $15,000  payment  was 
not  included  was  because  It  was  out  of  a  dif- 
ferent  137   file  and  the  court's  discovery 
order  referred  only  to  all  payments  to  Wein- 
berg "reflected  in  Abscam  files."  However, 
subsequent    testimony    revealed    that    the 
$15,000  was  in  fact  paid  as  a  lump  sum 
bonus    to    Weinberg    as    a    "reward"    for 
"making"  the  McDonald/&rlchetti  Cases.* 


*  FBI  Agent  Houlihan  (DP  Transcript  p.  1692). 
AUSA  Weir  (DP  Transcript  p.  3054-55).  Mel  Wein- 
berg (Kelly  trial  transcript  p.  1564-80). 


This  would  appear  to  confirm  arguments 
that  Weinberg  was  led  to  understand  that 
he  would  be  paid  bonuses  based  on  the 
number  and  importance  of  persons  he  deliv- 
ered in  Ab^am. 

May  14,  1979. 
u.s.  government  memorandum 

To:  Director.  FBI. 

Prom:    SAC.    Brooklyn-Queens    (137-14679) 

(P). 
Subject:  BQ  6774-C. 

This  is  a  request  for  a  lump  sum  payment 
of  $15,000  for  above  captioned  source. 

For  several  months,  captioned  source  has 
been  in  contact  with  Angelo  Errichetti  in 
connection  with  the  case  entitled, 
"ABSCAM:  ITSP;  (OO.BQ)."  On  2/12/79. 
Errichetti  came  to  the  offices  of  Abdul  En- 
terprises, Ltd.,  Holbrook,  New  York,  trte  un- 
dercover company  of  said  case,  to  update 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Abdul.  John  M. 
McCloud.  regarding  the  progress  being 
made  by  Errichetti  in  Atlantic  City,  NJ.  It 
should  be  noted,  Errichetti  was  paid  $25,000 
on  1/20/79  to  aid  Abdul  Enterprises  in  se- 
curing a  casino  license  in  Atlantic  City. 
Prior  to  the  meeting  with  McCloud,  the 
source  impressed  upon  Errichetti  that  he 
should  detail  Kenneth  MacDonald's  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  Abdul  Enterprises  in 
securing  that  license.  Note  that  Kenneth 
MacDonald  is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Casino 
Control  Commission  (CCC)  of  Atlantic  City, 
NJ.  It  is  the  function  of  the  CCC  to  rule  as 
to  who  obtains  a  license  to  operate  a  casino 
in  Atlantic  City. 

Because  of  the  source's  persuasiveness.  Er- 
richetti. at  the  subsequent  meeting  with 
McCloud  that  same  day.  detailed  MacDon- 
ald's willingness  to  cooperate  with  Abdul. 
Additionally.  Errichetti  stated  MacDonald 
wanted  $100,000  for  all  four  conunission 
members  and  admitted  that  he  was  the  com- 
mission's "bag  man". 

On  3/2/79.  the  source  again  met  with  Er- 
richetti at  Hauppauge.  NY.  At  this  meeting, 
the  source  elicited  from  Errichetti  the  fact 
that  he  controlled  MacDonald.  Errichetti 
told  the  source  that  the  $100,000  mentioned 
previously  would  not  only  assure  Abdul's  ob- 
taining the  license,  but  also  that  once  ob- 
tained it  would  not  be  lost. 

During  the  period  2/12/79  to  3/2/79,  the 
source  had  several  telephone  conversations 
wherein  the  source  was  able  to  arrange  a 
face-to-face  meeting  between  McCloud  and 
MacDonald  on  3/5/79. 

On  3/5/79,  McCloud,  MacDonald  and  Er- 
richetti met  at  Hugo's  Restaurant,  Cherry 
Hill,  NJ  for  dinner.  Although  the  conversa- 
tion was  general  in  nature,  a  point  made 
clear  was  the  fact  that  casino  operators 
must  cooperate  with  the  CCC  in  order  to 
obtain  a  license. 

Additional  conversations  between  the 
source  and  Errichetti  culminated  in  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Spanish  River  Inn,  Del  Ray 
Beach,  Florida  on  3/22/79.  At  this  meeting, 
Errichetti  admitted  that  MacDonald  was 
somewhat  miffed  by  the  fact  that  McCloud 
has  not  yet  produced  the  money  'promised" 
to  MacDonald.  The  source  ap)ologized  for 
the  error  and  guaranteed  that  a  meeting 
would  be  scheduled  immediately  so  that 
MstcDonald  could  be  accommodated.  The 
next  evening,  McCloud  and  Errichetti  met 
in  private  and  arranged  for  the  "payoff". 

On  3/31/79,  Errichetti  and  MacDonald 
traveled  to  Holbrook,  NY.  Preliminary  con- 
versation followed  the  initial  greeting  culmi- 
nating at  approximately  3:30  PM  with  words 
by  Errichetti  indicating  the  time  for  the 
passing  of  the  money  had  come.  Because  no 


clear-cut  Oistinct  unoersianuuiK  its  lu  mc 
reason  for  the  money  passing  had  been 
enunciated.  McCloud  opened  the  briefcase, 
displayed  the  $100,000  in  cash  to  MacDon- 
ald and  bluntly  told  him  the  cash  was  for  a 
guarantee  of  Abdul  securing  a  casino  li- 
cense. MacDonald  and  Errichetti  obviously 
dumbfounded  at  this  action,  made  some 
conversation,  closed  the  briefcase,  took  the 
money  and  left. 

Later  this  same  day.  Errichetti  and  Mac- 
Donald met  with  the  source  and  told  him 
they  were  grossly  insulted  by  McCloud's 
action.  The  source,  by  displaying  compas- 
sion and  understanding,  was  able  to  con- 
vince Errichetti  and  MacDonald  that  no 
malice  was  intended  by  McCloud,  but  that 
merely,  in  a  clumsy  way,  he  obtained  the 
nece.ssary  guarantees.  Additional  conversa- 
tion with  Errichetti  resulted  in  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  harmonious  rapport  resulting 
in  Errichetti's  detailing  eleven  political  tar- 
gets, including  a  U.S.  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ator, as  well  as  New  Jersey  State  Legisla- 
tors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  negotia- 
tions with  Errichetti  and  MacDonald.  it  was 
evident  that  MacDonald  did  not  want  to  t)e 
present  when  the  money  was  passed.  It  was 
only  due  to  the  persuasiveness  of  the  source 
and  his  longstanding  rapport  with  Erri- 
chetti that  resulted  in  MacDonald  being 
physically  present  in  McCloud's  office  on  3/ 
31/79. 

To  reward  the  source  for  the  outstanding 
manner  in  which  he  not  only  skillfully  es- 
tablished a  major  federal  violation  against  a 
major  political  figure,  but  also  obtained  in- 
formation as  to  additional  corrupt  political 
targets,  a  $15,000  lump  sum  is  requested. 

addendum:  criminal  investigative  DIVISION 
ICID>  l(DW:dlp  MAY  29.  1979 

CID  agrees  with  SAC.  Brooklyn  Queens 
and  SAC.  Miami  that  informant's  actions  re- 
sulted in  significant  accomplishments  and 
are  worthy  of  a  $15,000  lump  sum  payment. 
In  the  attached  Brooklyn  Queens  letter 
dated  May  14,  1979,  and  Miami  teletype 
dated  5/21/79,  source  has  been  credited 
with  $1,938,300,000  preventive  economic 
loss,  a  100,000  bribe  to  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  New  Jersey  Gaming  Commission  and 
critical  information  concerning  Congress- 
man John  Jenrette,  Democrat  from  South 
Carolina.  In  addition,  this  informant  has 
provided  information  in  the  matter  cap- 
tioned, "Goldcon  ". 

Since  April,  1978,  source  has  been  provid- 
ed with  a  total  of  $27,000  in  lump  sum  pay- 
ments. The  most  recent  was  a  lump  sum 
payment  of  $5,000,  4/9/79,  for  previous  in- 
formation which  included  the  $25,000  bribe 
paid  to  the  mayor  of  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

May  1979. 
Prom:  Miami. 

To:  Director,  Brooklyn-Queens. 
Re:  BQ  letter  to  Bureau,  May  14.  1979. 

Referenced  letter  from  BQ  requested 
lump  sum  payment  to  BQ  6774-C  of 
$15,000.00.  For  information  of  the  Bureau, 
same  source  has  been  operated  for  the  past 
12  months  jointly  in  Miami  Division  and  has 
given  information  on  individuals  who  are 
con  men  and  organized  crime  individuals. 
Numerous  cases  have  been  opened  and  pros- 
ecution is  pending  currently  in  Miami  on  at 
least  five  individuals. 
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Schedule  of  compensation  paid  to  Melvin  A.  In  June?  $15,000   in   checks   with   the   sale   of   your 

Weinberg  Q.  Yes.  house  and  your  moving? 

Tjate-  Amount  A.  No.  A.   I   got   15.000.  but   it   wasn  t  connected 

June  28  1969  $100  00  Q.  When  did  you  sell  your  house?  with  the  sale  of  my  house  or  moving. 

Dec  29  1969 150  00  A.  The  house  was  sold— I  told  you.  July.  Q.  Tell  this  jury  what  it  was  in  connection 

Nov   13   1970 150^00  June.  July.  But  it  wasn't  closed  on  it  until  I  with. 

Feb  26   1971 1000^00  think  September.  A.  I  don't  know  offhand  exactly  what  it 

May  8  1975  200.00  Q  The  cover  thing  that— your  cover  being  was  connected  with. 

Mar  2  1978 10,OOo!oO  blown,  when  did  that  come  up?  Q.  Somebody  just   walked   up  and  said. 

Apr  li   1978 .!!.!.!!.!.!!.!!!  leO.SO  a.  came  up  a  few  times.  you're  Mel.  Here's  $15,000.  You  can  have  it? 

July  31    1978  "!!"!.!.!!.!.'!.!..!...'!!..."!'  1.000.00  Q-  How  much  did  you  get— what  kind  of  A.  No. 

Aug   1   1978    600.00  bonus  because  your  cover  was  blown?  But  in  June  there— May  8th  in  that  some 

Sept  5   1978 !.!..!!!!!!.!!.!  l.OOO.OO  a.  I  dont  remember.  But  I'm  just  guessing  CDs  or  something  else  came  in. 

Sept  15  1978 .!.!!!!.!!.!.  40o!o0  at  it  may  be  for  that.  The  Court.  May  I  see  counsel  at  side  bar. 

Oct  2  1978               !"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'  l.OOO.OO  Q-  Well,  if  it  was  only  14  months  ago—  please. 

Oct  6   1978 .]"!!.!!].  lioOO.OO  stop  me  if  I'm  wrong— wouldn't  you  remem-  (The  following  took  place  at  the  side  bar.) 

Oct  24  1978 !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!  5.000.00  ber  getting  $15,000?  or  Isnt  that  much  to  The  Court.  Mr.  Duffy,  you  can— I  am  not 

Dec  5  1978  !!!!!!!.!..!!  2^500.00  you?  attempting  to  restrict  your  cross  examina- 

Dec  1   1978 LOOO.OO  A.  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  for.  tion  in  any  way.  But  I  would  suggest  to  you. 

Dec  22  1978 .!!!.!!!...!!.".!.!..!.  l!oOo!oO  Q-   Well.    let's   tell    the   jury    about    the  you  may  be  embarrassing  yourself  by  the 

Feb  5  1979    l!oOo!oO  house.  Mr.  Weinberg.  You  sold  the  house  aggressive  approach  you're  taking.  Because 

Mar  2  1979 500.00  for  $30,000.  isn't  that  right?  I  know  what  is  in  the  137  file.  It  shows  that 

Mar  7  1979 2.500.00  A.  That's  correct.  the  $15,000  was  paid  to  him  in  connection 

Mar  30   1979 sioOO.OO  Q-  And  you  paid  $19,000  for  the  house:  with  another  matter  which  he  was  nearly 

Apr  9  1979    """!!!!.!!!!  5!oOo!oO  isn't  that  correct?  killed,    and    in   which    he   recovered   some 

Apr  26  1979 ..!!!!.!!.!!!!..!!!...!  3.000.00  a.  I  paid  $20,000  for  the  House.  1990.  rather  substantial  property  for  the  Govem- 

May  25  1979 !!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  sioOO.OO  Q-  I  win  give  you  the  thousand.  When  you  ment.  And  that  the  amount  of  the  payment 

Mav  25   1979 !!!!!!!!.!!!!!..".!  254. 81  sold  the  house,  you  went  to  John  Good  with  in  connection  with   his  house  moving  was 

June  14  1979 359.57  the  FBI  and  complained  to  him  that  you  $6,000.  And  it's  Included  in  the  Abdul  Enter- 
June  15  1979 ""'''""'"'.  15.00o!oo  were  taking  a  giping  on  the  house,  and  you  prises  payments  of  '79. 

July  2   1979    .!.!!!.!!  3!oOO.OO  got  $10,000  from  the  FBI  to  supplement  the  Mr.  Dufty.  That's  not  what  he  testified  to 

July  31  1979 !!"!!!!!!.!!!"  677'42  sale  price  on  your  house:  isn't  that  true.  under  oath  in  Philadelphia. 

Aug  2  1979  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  3.000^00  a.  no.  I  don't  think  that  is  true.  The  Court.  You  can  cross  examine  him 

Aug  6   1979 "^"'"'"'".  817^72        Q-  Do  you  know about  it  to  your  heart's  content,  but  you  are 

Auk  22   1979 762.95  A.  I  don't  know  what  the  15,000  was  in  leaving   yourself   wide   open.   The   Govem- 

AuE  22  1979 3.00o!oo  June.  But  I  don't  believe  it  was  for  the  ment  has  the  records.  I  just  wanted  to  alert 

Aug  22  1979    !!!""..!.r."...!"...''"..'-".-  1,796.36  house.  you.  They  consider  them  confidential  rec- 

Seot  17  1979 !"!!.!!!!!!!!!!  722.15  Q-  J^st   answer  my  question.   I  am  not  ords,  particularly  when  they  relate  to  other 

Oct  1  1979     3,00o!oo  going  to  the— I  am  not  going  to  the  list  now.  investigations.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent 

Oct  17  1979 !"!!!!!!.!.!!.!.!!.!  l!989!65  I  want  you  to  tell  the  Jury  what  you  remem-  they  feel  they  can  safely  reveal  the  Informa- 

Oct  21  1979 "•  ••'  L018.50  ber  about  the  sale  of  your  house  just  only—  tion.  but  they  may  come  back  and— just 

Nov  1   1979  '.""•"  eioooioo  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Isn't  it  true—  looking  at  the  case  from  the  overall  point  of 

Nov   1   1979 .!.!"!!!!!!"!!"!.!!!'  3!oOo!oo  listen  to  my  question,  please.  view,  they  may  come  back  and  make  a  hero 

Nov   19  1979 1,841.07  Isn't  it  true  that  when  you  sold  the  house  out  of  this  guy  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury. 

Nov  28   1979!!""!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!.!!!!.!!  l!493!64  for  $30,000.  you  told  G<x>d  that  you  took  a  Mr.  Dufty.  They  deprived  us  of  that  in- 

Nov  28  1979 ■  3^000.00  loss  on  the  house  and  that  you  want  the  formation  and  I— 

Dec  12   1979 982  53  FBI— stop  there— that   you  told  Good   you  The  Court.  Its  not  Brady  material. 

Dec  28  1979 3,000.00  took  a  loss  on  the  house?  Mr.  Duffy.  I  think  it's  highly  improper  if 

Jan  11   1980 2^710.59  A.  I  don't  remember  telling  Good  I  took  a  they  do  come  back.  But  we  have  this  witness 

Jan  24   1979  !"!"!!!!!!!!!!!"!!"  l!313!74  loss  on  the  house.  in  Philadelphia  saying  what  the  money  was. 

Jan  24  1980 .""!!!.!.......  3!oOO.OO  Q-  Do  you  deny  now  under  oath  that  you  The  Court.  I'm  not  saying  that  you  can't 

Feb  7   1980  !]!!!!]!!!!!!!!!!".!  604^13  said  that  to  him?  question  him.  I  want  to  warn  you  of  the  risk 

Feb  22  1980 3  000.00  A.  I  don't  remember  saying  it  to  him.  you  are  running  in  what  you  are  doing. 

Feb  25   1979 loioOO.OO  Q-  All  right.  Mr.  Puccio.  May  I  put  on  the  record  that 

Mar  31  1980 "Z""". 3,000.00  Didn't  you  say  to  Good  that  you  wanted  it  would  be  our  position— at  least,  we  would 

Apr  15  1980.'"!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!".. 784.00  the  FBI  to  pump  you  up  with  some  money  like  the  opportunity  to  explore  whether  we 

Apr  30  l98o!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  3,OOo!oo  to  supplement  what  you  were  getting  on  the  can  bring  out  that  the  reason  behind  these 
May  16   1980 !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  278.59  sale  of  the  house?  payments- 
May  31   1980     3.000.00  A.    I    don't    believe    that— part    of    that  The  Court.  Of  course  you  can. 

June  4  1980  272  02  money  could  be  moving  expenses.  They  paid  Mr.  Puccio.  We  intend  to  do  so. 

June  18  1980    !!!!!!!!!!!!!..! 210.88  for  my  moving.  Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  You  would? 

June  30  1980  3  000.00  Q.  I  am  coming  to  that.  Mr.  Weinberg.  Mr.  Puccio.  We  would. 

'- Let's  talk  about  the  10.000  now.  Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  I  would  object  to  it  very 

Total 133.150.82  A.  I  really  don't  know.  I  just  can't  answer  strongly.  If  these  payments  aren't  on  a  list 

A.  A  bonus  on  it.  you  on  it.  relating     to     Abdul     Enterprises     in     the 
q!  You  got  another  $5,000  bonus  in  March  Q.  Okay.  ABSCAM  investigation,  then  we  are  sand- 
or  April  of  1979.  did  you  not?  A.  Let's  talk  about  the  moving  expenses  bagged  not  only  by  the  witness'  sworn  testi- 
A.  It's  April  9th.  then.  Isn't  it  true  that  you  went  to  Good  mony.  but  by  the  fact  that  this  material  has 
q!  That  wasn't  on  the  list  yesterday,  was  and  told  him.  since  you  were  moving  from  not  been  provided  to  us  during  the  pretrial 
it?  your  home  you  needed  some  walking  around  as  we  had  requested.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
A.  No.  it  isn't.  money  or  living  expenses  and  you  got  an-  Court  that  if  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  under 
Q  It's  on  the  new  list,  is  it  not?  other  $5,000  from  the  FBI?  all  the  circumstances  that  the  record  should 
A.  Correct.  A.  No.  that's  not  true.  be  left  as  it  is  and  Mr.  Puccio  ought  not  to 
q!  Let's  skip  down  to  June  15.  1979  where  Q.  Do  you  deny  under  oath  that  you  got  be  allowed  to  come  back  in  and  rehabilitate 
the  new  list.  Exhibit  F— it  was  given  to  us  $15,000  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi-  the  witness  with  information  that  has  been 
this  morning— shows  $15,000  payment.  Was  gation  or  Abdul  Enterprises  or  whomever  deprived  us  for  purposes  of  use  in  cross  ex- 
that  on  the  list  that  was  given  to  us  yester-  was  the  maker  of  the  check?  amination.  That  is  just  absolutely  sandbag- 
day  Exhibit  E?  Mr.  Puccio.  Objection.  It's  been  asked  and  ging. 
A.  No.  it  isn't.  answered.  Judge.  The  Court.  With  respect  to  the  payments 
Q  Teil  the  jury  what  that  15.000  was?  The  Court.  Let  me  hear  the  whole  ques-  he    received    from    Abdul    Enterprises,    you 
A.  Well.  I'm  not  sure  what  its  for.  unless  tion.  had  the  list.  You  had  known  what  they  are. 
when  my  cover  was  blown.  Q.   Do   you   deny   now   under  oath   that  They  are  Brady  material. 

Q.   It   had  to  do  with   the  sale  of  your  someone  connected  with  the  Government.  With  respect  to  the  paymenU  received  in 

house,  didn't  it.  Mr.  Weinberg?  be  it  the  FBI  or  Abdul  Enterprises,  paid  you  the  other  capacities  his  work  for  the  Gov- 
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ernmenl.  they  are  not  Brady  material.  They 
all  go  down  to  Mr.  Weinberg's  credit  and  are 
directed  to  some  rather  extraordinary  serv- 
ice that  he  rendered  to  the  Government, 
particularly  with  organized  crime.  And  to 
the  extent  that  you  explore  It— I  think  I 
warned  you  about  this  yesterday— to  the 
extent  that  you  explore  him  as  a  witness.  I 
think  the  Government  Is  entitled  to  reha- 
bilitate him  If  they  choose.  They  can  tread  a 
very  fine  line  l)etween  safety  and  revealing 
other  Investigations  and  things  of  that 
nature.  But  that's  a  line  the  Government 
has  to  decide,  whether  they  are  going  to 
cross  It  or  not.  I  want  you  to  be  aware  that 
you  are  opening  the  door  to  that  kind  of  a 
redirect  examination  or  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Brown.  Judge,  may  I  Inquire  through 
the  Court  if  Its  possible  for  the  material  to 
be  given  us  to  distinguish  payments  that 
would  be  paid  by  Abdul  In  connection  with 
this  particular  matter  as  opposed  to  matters 
such  as  the  one  you  describe? 

The  Court.  Exhibit  66  Is  where  he  had 
the  problem.  Exhibit  E  Is  payments  by 
Abdul.  Exhibit  F  has  additional  payments. 

Mr.  Brown.  So  that  If  we  rely  on  Exhibit 
E  then  we  would  not  be  within  the  purview 
of  other  matters  beyond  Abdul  which  gave 
occasion  under  your  rule  of  rehabilitation 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Puccio.  It  is  too  late  for  that.  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  Brown.  May  I  finish?  I  didn't  mean— I 
wu  talking  to  Mr.  Puccio. 

Mr.  Puccio.  I  am  sorry  that  I  Interrupted 
Mr.  Brown. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Duffy  has  already  gone 
into  many  of  the  non-Abdul  payments.  But 
he's  making  a  big  hassle  over  the  6.000  and 
the  15.000.  He's  obviously  gotten  them  con- 
fused in  his  own  mind.  And  I  can  under- 
stand why.  I  Just  wanted  to  alert  him  that 
there's  nothing  mystical  about  the  whole 
thing  and  it's  a  perfectly  simple  explana- 
tion. 

Now,  his  testimony  may  well  be  inconsist- 
ent. And  you  can  exploit  that  to  whatever 
extent  you  want. 

Mr.  DuFTY.  Your  Honor,  in  Philadelphia 
he  testified  that  he  got  10,000  to  supple- 
ment the  sale  price  and  a  $5,000  moving  ex- 
pense. There's  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  Judge— 

The  Court.  The  FBI  report- 
Mr.  Brown.  Your  recollection  will  be  guid- 
ing of  course,  but  I  don't  recall— this  is  my 
own  shortcoming  perhaps— that  there  was  a 
distinction  between  Exhibit  E  and  the 
present  day  listing  in  terms  of  any  such  ex- 
posure. Now,  what  I  understood  the  list— 
the  list  was  to  be  a  supplemental  list,  and 
the  statement  I  recall  Mr.  Puccio  making  Is 
this,  your  Honor.  We  do  have  the  supple- 
mental list  and  we  are  correcting  the  list. 
And  this  is  the  correct  list.  Now,  I  realize 
that— that  perhaps  we  should  have  gone 
further  in  attempting  to  get  the  reason 
why. 

The  Court.  He  said  it  was  paid  out  of  two 
accounts. 

Mr.  Brown.  Of  course. 

The  Court.  The  first  list  he  gave  was  the 
Abdul  account  and  the  other  is  another  FBI 
account 

Mr.  Brown.  But.  you  see.  here  is  what  ap- 
peals to  my  reasoning.  First,  it  was  a  137  ac- 
count, and  then  extraneous  from  that  origi- 
nally 137  account  due  to  new  F^I  proce- 
dures, a  different  account— 

The  Court.  You're  confusing  account 
with  files. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  may  well  t>e. 

The  Court.  You  are  talking  about  ac- 
counts. 


Mr.  Brown.  The  word  was.  file. 

The  Court.  The  Abdul  account  was  on  Ex- 
hibit E.  The  two  files,  the  137  and  the  137 
Sub  A  was  the  attempt  to  separate  individ- 
ually, identifying  documents  from  those 
that  identffled  them  only  by  number. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  I  understand.  That's  why 
I  thought  the  separate  file  did  not  exclude 
Abdul. 

The  Court.  The  one  that  identified  them 
individually  does  Include  the  record  pay- 
ments made  to  him. 

Mr.  Brown.  That's  right. 

The  Court.  Out  of  other  accounts. 

Mr.  Brown.  That's  why— 

The  Court.  Actually  out  of  FBI  accounts. 

Mr.  Brown.  That's  why  I  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  distinction.  You  see.  this  is  the  one 
Instance  where  you  hold  the  cards.  We  sit 
here  and  have  to  Interpret.  And  In  mpst  in- 
stances it's  the  other  way  around. 

The  CouiT.  I  understand.  And  I  don't  par- 
ticularly like  being  In  that  position.  But  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  extremely  sensi- 
tive material  I  don't  see  how  there  is  any 
other  way  to  handle  it.  I  will  tell  you,  If  the 
Government  decides  to  throw  caution  to  the 
wind  and  show  precisely  what  his  Informant 
activities  have  been,  I  can  tell  you  If  I  were 
sitting  on  the  Jury  my  evaluation  of  his  ac- 
tivity Is  that  while  he  is  probably  personally 
a  scoundrel,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
service  that  he's  rendered  to  the  United 
States  Government,  maybe  he  ought  to  get 
a  medal.  I  warn  you  you  may  get  to  that 
point. 

Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  I  would  say.  your  Honor, 
that  we  would  be  entitled  to  a  mistrial  if  Mr. 
Puccio  tries  to  elicit  that  from  the  witness 
on  the  basis  of  this  record,  this  type  of  orga- 
nized crime  connection  or  anything  like  that 
outside  of  the  purviews  of  this  indictment 
which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
that  subject  matter. 

The  CoutT.  Well- 
Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  We  were  not  warned— 

The  Covm.1.  They  can  explain  why  these 
payments  were  made  to  him. 

Mr.  Ben-Venistk.  No.  sir.  Not  with  a  list 
that  is  provided  to  us  that  indicates  Abdul 
Enterprises  or  ABSCAM  related  payments. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  ABSCAM.  It 
certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  Indict- 
ment. 

The  Cou«t.  Then  why  do  you  keep  ques- 
tioning about  it. 

Mr.  Dumrv.  Because  they  were  given  to  us. 

Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  The  list 

Mr.  Puccio.  Judge 

The  Cou«T.  I  told  you  what  the  file  con- 
tains yesterday.  You  didn't  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  Ben-Venistx.  Your  Honor  did  not  tell 
me. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  didn't  hear  that. 

The  Court.  Not  Individually.  But  I  Identi- 
fied for  you  what  his  activities 

Mr.  Ben-Venistk.  But  how  on  earth  could 
we  know.  If  the  Court  please,  that  the— that 
Is  why  we  asked  for  the  underlying  material 
so  that  we  would 

The  CouHT.  Whatever  that  may  be.  now 
you  know. 

Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  All  right. 

The  CotniT.  I  Just  wanted  to  warn  you. 
You  may  well  be  walking  out  on  a  plank 
that  the  Government  may  saw  you  off. 

Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  Prospectively  we  are  not 
going  to  go  Into  that,  but  It  would  be— I 
think  It  would  be  unfair  and  it  would  entitle 
us  to  make  a  motion  for  a  mistrial  to  have 
Mr.  Puccio  go  back  and  try  to— now  on  this 
record  In  connection  with  that  $15,000  pay- 
ment and  try  to  make  this  man  out  to  be 
some  kind  of  undercover  organized  crime 


expert  in  some  totally  unrelated  area  to  this 
ABSCAM. 

The  Court.  He  mentioned  that  he  nearly 
got  wasted,  that  he  recovered  CDs  for  the 
Government.  He's  touched  upon  it. 

Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  Let's  leave  it  the  way  it 
is. 

Mr.  DuFTY.  I  am  not  in  a  position  where  I 
can  say.  didn't  you  testify  in  Philadelphia— 
and  I've  got  that  testimony— and  then  he 
says  ten  and  five  supplementing  the  price 
and  the  moving  expenses — 

Mr.  Brown.  You  know,  a  part  of  the 
burden  which  you  placed  on  us  also  falls  on 
the  witness  in  that  we  are  relying  on  his  tes- 
timony where  that  seems  to  be  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  payments  come  out  of 
Abdul  and  be  guided  by  that,  and  I  want  to 
put  on  the  record  that  I  appreciate  the 
warning- and  I  speak  for  myself.  I  will  now 
be  guided  and  not  come  within  that  pur- 
view. But  I  would  state,  too.  that  up  to  this 
point,  because  of  the  Court's  discretion  In 
denying  us  these  records,  which  I  also  do 
not  challenge,  we  were  unable  to  make 
these  distinctions.  And  that— and  I  believe 
that  from  now  onward  we  would  be  respon- 
sible. But  I  ask  you  to  consider,  too.  Mr. 
Ben-Venlste's  position,  which  Is  that  up  to 
this  point  we  were  unable  to  and  had  no 
means  of  understanding  the  distinction  be- 
tween his  testimony  which  identifies  these 
as  being  connected  with  Abdul  In  a  perfectly 
relevant  way  as  opposed  to  some  of  his 
other  adventures  with  the  Government 
which  are  totally  unrelated  to  us. 

The  Court.  I  think  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem that  you  each  have.  And  in  order  that  it 
doesn't  in  a  sense  run  away  with  the  trial, 
which  It  shouldn't,  it's  a  relatively  small 
aspect  of  It,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Before  you 
attempt  to  straighten  this  out,  Mr.  Puccio,  I 
want  you  to  bring  it  up  at  side  bar  as  to 
what  you  propose  to  do  because  I  think  per- 
haps whatever  unfairness  may  be  generated 
by  some  of  the  questions  we  heard  thus  far 
or  perhaps  wlU  hear  can  be  cleared  up  in 
the  Interest  of  accuracy  without  overloading 
the  record  with  what  many  have  been  the 
reason  for  the  payments  beyond  the  service 
rendered  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Puccio.  Judge 

The  Court.  Each  of  these  payments  were 
preceded  by  requests  by  the  FBI  from  con- 
siderably more  than  what  was  actualy  au- 
thorized. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand.  But  I  believe 
within  the  purview  of  the  witness'  ability  to 
recall— I  am  not  criticizing  him  for  that.  If 
he  had  simply  answered,  well,  this  isn't  con- 
nected with  this  business,  we  would  be  off 
it.  But  I  don't  think  even  has  a  clear  recol- 
lection. 

The  Court.  I  don't  think  he  has. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  are  guided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  we  are  barred  from  certain  ma- 
terial which  your  Honor  in  his  discretion 
and  Judgment  says  that  we  shouldn't  have, 
then  we  are  out  on  a  limb.  And  that  light- 
weight saw  that  they  have  advertised  on 
T.V. 

Mr.  Puccio.  What  I  say  I  would  like  to  do. 
as  your  Honor  Indicated,  that  I  can  make  an 
evaluation  of  what  we  want  to  elicit  and 
then  bring  It  before  the  Court.  It  may  well 
be  that  we  won't  come  back  Into  it.  But  I 
don't  want  to  waive  It.  And  I  also  want  to 
say  that  Mr.  Purst  had  requested  at  the 
time  we  had  the  137  file  all  of  the  payments 
even  going  back  to  the  '60s.  And  at  that 
time  I  indicated  that  It  didn't  seem  particu- 
larly relevant.  But  in  light  of  the  examina- 
tion   I    have    requested    someone    to    go 
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through   all   the   files.   And  that  was   my 

reason.  But  I  think 

The  Court.  Don't  go  into  any  rehabilita- 
tion explanation  of  putting  a  witness  on 
with  the  files  to  explain  what  they  were 
without  first  discussing  it  at  side  bar. 

Mr.  Duffy.  Look  at  the  trap  that  I  am  In, 
sir.  We  get  this  document  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  says  these  are  the  payments  to 
Mel  Weint>erg.  Nothing  about  that  there 
payments  for  heroism  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  We  have  to  assume  that  any- 
thing from  '78  on  is  an  ABSCAM  payment.  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  construction  of 
what  they  gave  us.  We  have  this  witness 
under  oath  more  than  a  month  ago  In  Phila- 
delphia explaining  certain  payments,  swear- 
ing that  this  is  why  he  got  the  money.  And 
then  I  get  sucked  into  cross  examining  him 
on  a  change  In  his  testimony  now  from  what 
he  gave  under  oath  in  Philadelphia.  And 
that's  supposed  to  light  the  fuse  and  let  the 
Government  blow  me  away.  I  don't  think 
that  that  is  ethical. 
(The  following  took  place  at  the  side  bar.) 
Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  May  I  fasten  on  to 
something  here? 
The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  The  Court  has  men- 
tioned a  request  of  the  witness  for  more 
money  on  various  times.  If  those  requests 
relate  to  ABSCAM  related  endeavors.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  do  or  do 

not.  but  we  would  be  entitled 

The  Court.  There  is  no  indication  in  any 
part  of  the  two  files  that  I  went  through. 
Court  Exhibit  4  and  4-A,  that  indicate  any 
request  at  all  by  the  witness  Mr.  Weinberg 
for  money. 

Mr.  Ben-Veniste.  That  answers  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cacheris.  Are  there  any  underlying 
documents  that  go  with  that  list  the  govern- 
ment has  like  for  example  if  there  is  a  re- 
quest for  a  reimbursement  that  it  emanates 
from  the  witness?  All  we  have  is  the  cold 
list. 

The  Court.  There  is  nothing  in  the  file 
that  is  from  the  witness.  Everything  in  the 
file  is  im  FBI  memorandum  of  one  sort  or 
another  with  the  exception  of  entirely  irrel- 
evant materials  the  witness  has  supplied, 
documents  which  have  been  obtained  In  the 
course  of  his  undercover  activities. 

Mr.  Cacheris.  It  seemed  to  me  for  the 
government  to  pay  expenses  as  distin- 
guished from  $3,000  must  be  something- 
there  must  be  something  in  the  file  to  Justi- 
fy the  expense.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
that. 

The  Court.  No.  I  can't  respond  to  that. 
It's  not  in  the  file  that  I  read. 

Mr.  Puccio.  Mr.  Cacheris  is  probably  re- 
ferring to  the  use  of  the  word  compensation 
on  the  top  of  the  list.  The  use  of  the  term  is 
generous  because  it  turns  out  some  of  those 
figures  are  returns  of  monies  that  the  wit- 
ness laid  out. 
The  Court.  As  the  witness  has  testified. 
Mr.  Puccio.  Yes.  The  title  is  misleading. 
The  Court.  You  can  see  all  the  odd  fig- 
ures are  expense  reimbursements. 

Mr.  Cacheris.  He  said  he  was  reimbursed. 
It's  appropriate  to  find  out  what  records 
exist  from  the  expense  either  from  the  wit- 
ness or  from  the  government. 

The  Court.  I  am  not  sure  what  relevancy 
that  might  have. 

Mr.  Puccio.  The  implication  may  be  he 
was  paid  additional  compensation  through 
the  use  of  the  device  "expenses." 
I  will  check  on  that. 

Mr.  Cacheris.  The  implication  is  that  the 
expenses  are  phoney. 


Mr.  Puccio.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that 
but  I  will  check. 
The  Court.  There  is  no  record  of  it. 
Mr.  Cacheris.  I  make  the  request. 
The  Court.  All  right. 
(The  following  took  place  In  open  court.) 
The  Court.  I  am  sorry  for  the  interrup- 
tion, ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  think  we  have 
straightened  out  our  problem  and  we  may 
proceed. 
Mr.  Duffy. 
(Cross  examination.) 

By  Mr.  Duffy  (continuing): 

Q.  Mr.  Weinberg,  let's  go  back  to  Mr.  Go- 
berman,  do  you  remember  him? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  understood 
what  we  talked  about  yesterday.  I  just  have 
a  few  questions  in  this  area. 

Do  you  have— did  you  have  some  dealings 
with  Mr.  Goberman? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  He  Is  the  building  contractor  from  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  Is  that  correct? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  the  fellow  who  had  the  hotel 
down  in  the  Islands,  is  that  correct? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Did  you  swindle  him  for  any  money  at 
all? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Oh,  all  right. 

Can  you  tell  the  Jury  how  much? 

A.  Approximately  $10,000. 

Q.  He  settled  for  2500? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  what  was  that  $10,000  composed? 

A.  I  don't  follow  the  question. 

Q.  Did  you  take  $10,000  in  cash  or  part  of 
a  diamond  ring? 

A.  No.  in  three  payments. 

Q.  What  were  they? 

A.  I  think  it  was  2500,  5000  and  2500. 

Q.  How  about  airline  tickets,  did  you  get 
any  airline  tickets  from  him  and  then  cash 
them  in? 

Exhibit  16 

FBI  contact  memoranda  dated  June  2. 
1980,  and  April  7,  1980,  regarding  May  28. 
1980.  and  April  1,  1980;  respectively,  inter- 
views of  Mel  Weinberg  by  FBI  relating  to 
leaks  to  media  regarding  ABSCAM. 

Melvin  Weinberg,  white  male,  date  of 
birth  December  4,  1924,  was  met  at  the 
Miami  Airport  by  the  Interviewing  agent. 
Weinberg  knew  the  official  status  of  the 
agent  and  the  interviewing  agent  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  interview  to  Weinberg. 

Weinberg  was  asked  by  the  interviewing 
agent  if  he  would  voluntarily  submit  to  a 
polygraph  examination  concerning  the  leak- 
ing of  information  to  the  news  media  in  an 
FBI  undercover  operation  known  as 
Abscam.  Weinberg  stated  he  would  not  take 
a  polygraph  examination  as  he  was  sick  and 
tired  of  being  asked  questions  about  his 
talking  to  any  news  media  people. 

Weinberg  stated  that  he  has  retained  a  lit- 
erary agent,  who  he  declined  to  identify, 
who  is  arranging  for  the  writing  and  publi- 
cation of  a  book  which  will  l>e  Weinberg's 
biography.  This  book  will  include  that  por- 
tion of  Weinberg's  life  that  he  spent  as  an 
informant  for  the  FBI. 

At  this  point  Weinberg  sUted,  "I  wish  I 
had  the  outline  with  me  now  so  I  could 
show  you  a  portion  of  it.  I  spent  hours 
taperecording  the  outline  and  it's  pretty 
good." 

Weinberg  sUted  that  approximately  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  his  literary  agent  said  he 
(the  literary  agent)  had  been  contacted  by  a 
Michael  Vinner,  telephone  number  213/550- 
1806,  and  that  Vinner  was  a  producer  of 


movies     made     especially     for     television. 
Vinner  told  Weinberg's  literary  agent  that 
he  was  in  the  process  of  making  a  three- 
hour  semi-documentary  film  on  Abscam  and 
that     he     would     pay     Weinberg     up     to 
$100,000.00   if   Weinberg   would  completely 
and  fully  cooperate  with  him  in  making  the 
television  special.  Vinner  also  told  the  liter- 
ary agent  that  of  the  money  he  had  budg- 
eted for  the  television  special  he  had  al- 
ready spent  or  allocated  $125,000.00  which 
was  to  t)e  paid  to  a  female  investigative  re- 
porter in  New  York  City  and  a  retiring  or 
retired  FBI  agent  in  New  York  City.  Wein- 
berg's literary  agent  did  not  know  how  the 
$125,000.00  was  divided.  The  $125,000.00  was 
not  paid  to  each  person  individually  but 
that  was  the  total  figure  allocated  to  the 
two.  Additionally.  Vinner  Indicated  that  the 
female  reporter  might  back  out  of  the  deal. 
The  reason  for  this,  according  to  Vinner. 
was  that  the  reporter's  activities  in  her  ca- 
pacity as  a  reporter  were  subject  to  a  right 
of  confidentiality  whereby  she  could  protect 
her  sources  of  information.  If.  however,  she 
were  to  sell  this  information  and  it  was  used 
to  make  a  semi-documentary  television  spe- 
cial,  this   alleged   right   of   confidentiality 
might  be   in  jeopardy.   The  literary   agent 
was  also  told  by  Vinner  that  Vinner  is  repre- 
sented by  Attorney  David  Poulch  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Pouich  has  telephone  number 
202/362-9527.    Additionally.    Pouich    repre- 
sents an  individual  in  Washington.  D.C.  by 
the  name  of  Mafaletto  (phonetic). 

Shortly  after  receiving  this  information 
from  his  literary  agent,  Weinberg  was  called 
directly  by  Vinner.  Vinner  told  Weinberg  es- 
sentially the  same  thing  he  told  the  literary 
agent.  Vinner  also  Indicated  to  Weinberg 
that  he  wished  Weinberg  would  meet  with 
him  and  Attorney  David  Pouich  at  some- 
time in  the  near  future.  Weinberg  refused 
to  meet  with  Vinner  in  the  presence  of 
Pouich  as  he  was  afraid  there  may  l>e  a  con- 
flict of  Interest  with  Pouich  as  Pouich  rep- 
resents Mafaletto.  Weinberg  stated  he  may 
meet  with  Vinner  only  at  sometime  in  the 
future.  Weinberg  stated  that  In  his  initial 
conference  with  his  literary  agent  and 
Vinner  he  refused  the  offer  of  $100,000.00. 
Weinberg  stated  he  refused  this  offer  for 
three  reasons:  1 )  he  did  not  wish  to  jeopard- 
ize the  Abscam  case.  2)  he  feels  a  great  deal 
of  allegiance  to  Special  Agent  John  Good 
and  feels  that  if  he  were  to  accept  this  offer 
he  would  be  embarrassing  Good,  and  3)  It 
was  his  understanding  that  if  he  were  to 
accept  this  offer  he  would  lose  any  share  of 
movie  rights  that  he  might  receive  at  some 
future  time.  Weinberg  was  asked  if  he  knew 
the  identity  of  the  FBI  agent  who  was  to  re- 
ceive part  of  the  $125,000.00  from  Vinner. 
Weinberg  said  that  he  believed  it  was  Neil 
Welsh.  When  asked  why  he  believed  it  was 
Welsh.  Weinberg  stated  It  was  thoroughly 
speculation  on  his  part  as  he  had  no  factual 
basis  for  saying  it  was  Welsh. 

Weinberg  advised  that  with  regard  to  his 
b<K>k  his  literary  agent  and  a  publishing 
company  are  considering  author  Peter  Maas 
as  a  writer  for  the  book.  Additionally.  Bob 
Greene  of  Newsday  Newspaper  has  person- 
ally contacted  Weinberg  and  asked  if  he 
could  write  the  book  for  him.  Weinberg 
stated  he  owes  Greene  a  number  of  favors 
and  that  he  is  trying  to  reach  some  sort  of 
agreement  whereby  both  Greene  and  Maas 
could  co-author  the  book.  Weinberg  stated 
he  had  t>een  contacted  by  Greene  a  number 
of  times  concerning  Abscam  and  that 
Greene  would  ask  him  if  an  incident  took 
place.  Greene  would  then  describe  the  inci- 
dent in  general  terms.  Weinberg  advised  he 
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sometimes  would  make  a  comment  on  it. 
Weinberg  stated  these  contacts  by  Greene 
were  all  subsequent  to  February  2,  1980. 

Weinberg  was  asked  if  he  furnished  pho- 
tographs of  FBI  technical  equipment  to  Bob 
Greene.  Weinberg  stated  he  had  not.  Wein- 
berg stated  he  took  photographs  at  the  FBI 
undercover  house  on  W  Street  in  George- 
town but  that  he  turned  over  this  film  to 
Special  Agent  Bruce  Brady  at  Brady's  re- 
quest. Weinberg  stated  that  he  took  Special 
Agent  Brady  with  him  to  two  locations  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  camera  that  held  the 
film.  He  located  the  camera  and  in  removing 
the  film  from  it  started  to  expose  the  film. 
Weinberg  stated  Brady  told  him  to  stop 
that  he  was  exposing  the  film.  He  did  stop, 
closed  the  camera  and  progressed  the  film 
within  the  camera,  then  removed  it  from 
the  camera  and  gave  it  to  Special  Agent 
Brady.  Weinberg  was  then  told  by  the  inter- 
viewing agent  that  Brady  said  he  put  the 
film  in  his  briefcase  in  Weinbergs'  presence 
but  when  he  looked  for  the  film  some  days 
later  he  was  not  able  to  locate  it.  The  inter- 
viewing agent  then  told  Weinberg  that  he 
did  not  believe  Weinberg's  story  and  that 
what  probably  did  happen  was  that  Wein- 
berg was  going  to  give  Brady  film  that  did 
not  have  any  pictures  of  FBI  technical 
equipment  on  it  and  that  was  the  reason 
Weinberg  attempted  to  expose  the  film  and 
that  when  Brady  stopped  him  from  expos- 
ing the  film  Weinberg  was  then  of  necessity 
forced  to  steal  the  film  from  Brady's  brief- 
case. Upon  hearing  this,  Weinberg  laughed 
and  said,  "that's  possible". 

Weinberg  advised  that  he  had  heard  from 
both  his  literature  agent  and  other  sources 
who  he  declined  to  identify  that  there  is  an 
open  offer  from  the  media  of  $25,000.00  for 
any  video  tape  that  the  FBI  took  of  con- 
gressman or  senators  taking  money  from 
undercover  FBI  agents.  Weinberg  stated 
that  that  price  was  probably  Inflated. 

It  is  more  likely  the  actual  offer  would  be 
around  $8,000.00.  Weinberg  went  on  to  say 
that  it  is  his  understanding  from  sources 
who  he  would  not  identify  that  there  is  al- 
ready an  unauthorized  copy  of  a  video  tape 
that  is  available  and  that  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  time  that  the  person  who  has  the  unau- 
thorized copy  of  the  video  tape  meets  with 
someone  who  is  offering  the  money. 

On  April  1,  1980,  Melvin  Weinberg,  white 
male,  date  of  birth  December  4,  1924,  was 
interviewed  at  the  Sheraton  Inn,  Singer 
Island.  Florida.  He  was  advised  of  the  identi- 
ty of  the  interviewing  Agents  and  of  the 
fact  that  they  wished  to  question  him  with 
regard  to  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  in- 
formation to  the  news  media  about  an  FBI 
undercover  investigation  known  as 
ABSCAM.  Weinberg  furnished  the  follow- 
ing information: 

He  has  been  involved  in  ABSCAM  since  its 
inception  and  had  made  a  number  of  video 
and  audio  tapes  for  the  FBI.  These  tapes  re- 
corded meetings  he  had  with  various  people 
and  all  the  tap>es  were  turned  over  to  the 
FBI.  Weinberg  advised  that  he  received  no 
official  correspondence  regarding  ABSCAM. 
He  did,  on  a  limited  numt>er  of  occasions, 
review  some  of  the  tapes  he  made  in  order 
to  clarify  some  points.  He  had  no  access  to 
the  transcripts  of  these  tapes. 

Weinberg  advised  that  prior  to  February 
2,  1980.  he  was  present  at  a  house  being 
used  by  undercover  FBI  Agents.  This  house 
was  located  on  W  Street  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Weinberg  cannot  remember  the  exact 
date  but  on  this  particular  occasion  he  had 
a  camera  with  him.  He  took  four  pictures 
while  at  the  house.  He  took  a  picture  of  the 


outside  of  the  house,  a  picture  of  the  limou- 
sine being  used  by  himself  and  the  under- 
cover Special  Agents,  and  had  someone  take 
two  pictures  of  himself. 

Weinberg  advised  that  subsequent  to  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1980,  he  received  information  from 
his  (Weinberg's)  sister  that  Bob  Greene  of 
Newsday,  a  Long  Island,  New  York,  news- 
paper, wanted  to  talk  to  him.  Weinberg 
called  Greene  and  at  that  time  complained 
to  Greene  that  he  was  being  bothered  by  re- 
porters. Weinberg  said  he  spoke  briefly  with 
Greene  and  Greene  said  that  he  could  get 
the  media  off  his  back  if  Weinberg  would 
give  him  additional  details.  Weinberg  told 
Greene  to  just  go  ahead  and  print  whatever 
he  wanted.  Weinberg  said  that  some  but  not 
all  of  the  quotes  credited  to  him  by  Greene 
may  have  been  said  during  their  corrversa- 
tion.  Weinberg  said  that  the  photograph  of 
him  that  appeared  in  various  newspapers 
was  a  photograph  that  he  had  left  in  his 
house  in  Central  Islip.  New  York,  when  he 
moved  from  there. 

Weinberg  advised  that  he  has  known  Bob 
Greene  for  a  number  of  years  and  that  prior 
to  February  2.  1980,  and  while  the  ABSCAM 
investigation  was  underway  he  met  Greene 
on  two  occasions.  He  advised  that  these 
meetings  were  not  planned  that  he  and 
Greene  frequent  the  same  restaurants  and 
met  by  accident. 

The  meetings  were  brief  and  no  mention 
of  ABSCAM  or  any  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  ABSCAM  were  mentioned. 

Weinberg  advised  that  since  February  2, 
1980,  he  has  had  a  number  of  media  repre- 
sentatives try  and  contact  him.  He  advised 
that  they  have  been  very  aggressive  and 
even  chased  his  son  into  some  woods.  Wein- 
berg advised  that  Leslie  Maitland  was  one  of 
the  reporters  who  has  been  harassing  his 
family.  Malcom  Carter  is  another  reporter 
who  has  tried  to  reach  him. 

Weinberg  advised  that  since  the  ABSCAM 
story  broke  he  has  been  contacted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  television  companies  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry. Weinberg  also  stated  that  he  has  re- 
tained a  literary  agent  who  is  attempting  to 
negotiate  with  various  publishers  for  him. 
Weinberg  said  that  the  literary  agent  will 
attempt  to  sell  his  story  to  a  publisher,  the 
publisher  will  then  furnish  a  writter  who 
will  write  Weinberg's  biography.  Weinberg 
said  that  his  involvement  in  ABSCAM  will 
comprise  a  portion  of  the  book.  Weinberg 
declined  to  identify  his  literary  agent. 

Weinberg  declined  to  furnish  the  inter- 
viewing Agents  with  a  signed  statement.  He 
advised  that  he  avoids  signing  things  when- 
ever he  possibly  can. 

Weinberg  advised  he  would  take  a  poly- 
graph concerning  the  truthfulness  of  the  in- 
formation he  furnished  the  interviewing 
Agents.     I 
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Memorandum  of  February  17,  1982,  from 
Michael  Tucevich,  Assistant  Counsel,  to 
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Exhibit  — 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  D.C.  February  17.  1982. 
To:  Don  Edwards,  Chairman,  Subcommittee 

on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights. 
From:  Michael  Tucevich,  Assistant  Counsel. 
Re:  FBI  Undercover  Review. 

The  attached  memorandum  is  a  summary 
of  all  representations  made  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
FBI  officials  during  the  course  of  our  previ- 
ous undercover  operations  hearings.  The 
quotations  are  arranged  by  subject  to  facili- 
tate their  use  should  any  of  these  issues 
arise  once  again  in  future  hearings. 

A.  SAFEGUARDS  CONCERNING  UNDERCOVER 
OPERATIONS 

1.  General 

(a)  William  H.  Webster,  Director.  FBI: 
"In  summary,  we  must  use  the  undercover 

technique  with  discretion  and  care.  Wheth- 
er it  be  the  undercover  technique  or  an- 
other technique,  in  every  investigative  ven- 
ture, there  are  potential  risks. 

"As  I  have  indicated,  we  have  developed 
policies  and  procedures  designed  to  mini- 
mize these  risks.  This  is  not  to  claim  investi- 
gative perfection,  but  whenever  mistakes  or 
miscalculations  or  misunderstandings  do 
occur,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  lessons 
learned  will  be  incorporated  in  our  future 
planning  of  operations. "  [March  4,  1980  p. 
1501 

(b)  Philip  B.  Heymann,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Criminal  Division.  Department  of 
Justice: 

"It  is  only  if  the  agent  goes  there  and  does 
a  lot  of  fancy  talking,  somebody  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  It,  if  they  go  and  do  a  lot  of 
fancy  talking  and  inducing."  [March  4,  1980 
p.  164] 

2.  Qualit}/  controls  on  informants 

(a)  Donald  W.  Moore,  Jr.,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, FBI: 

"We  have  taken  self-imposed  restrictions 
to  insure  the  quality  of  the  informant  cover- 
age in  this  particular  program,  so  we  don't 
just  proliferate  people  and  say  they're  an 
informer.  We  trust  our  informants  are  of 
quality  .  .  ."  (March  8,  1979  p.  6] 

"The  purpose  [of  the  informant  program] 
is  to  get  quality  informants. "  [March  8.  1979 
p.  13] 

(b)  William  H.  Webster,  Director,  FBI: 
'"In  addition  to  this  approval  review  proc- 
ess special  care  is  taken  to  insure  that  our 
Agents  are  sensitive  to  the  limitations  and 
requirements  of  undercover  work.  Before  an 
operation  is  undertaken.  FBI  supervisors, 
the  Special  Agents  in  Charge  in  the  field, 
and  program  managers  at  FBI  Headquarters 
carefully  screen  all  undercover  Agents  to  be 
certain  that  they  are  suited  for  their  par- 
ticular missions.  We  also  provide  SE)ecial 
training  for  those  selected,  with  emphasis 
on  instruction  in  legal  areas,  including  the 
issue  of  entrapment. 

"We  take  precautions  to  minimize  poten- 
tial problems.  With  adequate  training,  the 
Agents  involved  are  alert  to  sensitive  issue 
areas.  We  want  them  to  recognize  when 
lines  are  about  to  be  crossed,  and  to  know 
that  when  in  doubt  they  must  seek  the 
advice  of  their  supervisors. 

"Once  the  review  committee  approves  a 
project,  the  Bureau  monitors  it,  both  at 
Headquarters  and  in  the  field.  When  elec- 
tronic surveillance  or  closed  circuit  video- 
tapes are  used,  we  can  examine  the  proprie- 
ty of  our  Agents'  conduct,  and  the  quality  of 
the  investigation  as  it  progresses.  And,  of 


course,  the  results  of  the  surveillance  and 
the  tapes  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
courts  to  evaluate  the  Agents'  actions 
should  they  subsequently  be  challenged. " 
[March  4.  1980  p.  145] 

"In  addition  to  this  approval  review  proc- 
ess, special  care  is  taken  to  insure  that  our 
agents  are  sensitive  to  the  limitations  and 
requirements  of  undercover  work.  Before  an 
operation  is  undertaken.  FBI  supervisors, 
the  Special  Agents  in  Charge  in  the  field, 
and  program  managers  at  FBI  headquarters 
carefully  screen  all  undercover  agents  to  be 
certain  that  they  are  suited  for  their  par- 
ticular missions. 

"We  also  provide  special  training  for  those 
selected,  with  emphasis  on  instruction  in 
legal  areas,  including  the  issue  of  entrap- 
ment. 

"We  take  precautions  to  minimize  poten- 
tial problems.  With  adequate  training,  the 
agents  involved  are  alert  to  sensitive  issue 
areas.  We  want  them  to  recognize  when 
lines  are  about  to  be  crossed,  and  to  know 
that  when  in  doubt,  they  must  seek  the 
advice  of  their  supervisors."  (March  4,  1980 
p.  149] 

3.  Effect  of  sruidelines 
(a)  Paul  R.  Michel,  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

"The  field  offices  have  been  operating  for 
•   the  entire  period  of  extensive  undercover 
work,  which  I  guess  is  between  2  and  3  years 
without  formalized  guidelines. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  they  have  been  op- 
erating without  carefully  structured  proce- 
dures. Because  the  procedures  have  been 
rather  well  structured  and  followed  closely. 
What  the  guidelines  basically  did  was  to 
build  on  those  procedures  and  to  formalize 
them  and  if  I  can  misuse  a  word,  codify 
them  into  guidelines."  (February  26,  1981  p. 
81] 

"The  guidelines  on  undercover  operations 
like  those  on  other  topics,  were  drafted  on 
the  basis  of  certain  underlying  principles. 
Three  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  as 
follows.  First,  guidelines  should  not  be  a 
catalog  of  "do's"  and  "don'ts."  Rather,  they 
should  focus  on  establishing  or  formalizing 
sound  procedures  to  assure  that  critical 
judgments  are  made  at  appropriate  levels  of 
authority  and  are  recorded  and  therefore, 
susceptible  to  subsequent  review  within  the 
Bureau,  by  the  department,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

"Second,  the  guidelines  must  be  clear 
enough  to  be  readily  understood  and  fol- 
lowed by  all  agents  and  must  contain  stand- 
ards which  are  realistic  enough  so  as  not  to 
Interfere  with  effective  and  appropriate  in- 
vestigative activities. 

"Third,  the  guidelines  should  not  merely 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  law.  but  should  also 
reflect  sound  law  enforcement  policy.  I 
might  say  that  these  three  principles,  in  my 
view,  were  precisely  the  same  principles 
that  formed  the  basis,  a  theoretical  basis, 
for  example,  for  the  guidelines  on  domestic 
security  investigations,  which  were  issued  In 
1976."  (February  26.  1981  p.  82] 

"So,  I  think.  No.  1,  that  the  guidelines  are 
taken  seriously,  and  they  are  followed,  and 
we  have  proof  of  that. 

"No.  2,  there  are  sanctions.  The  real  sanc- 
tion that's  Involved  here  Is  you  can  get 
fired.  And  FBI  Directors  have  not  hesitated 
to  fire  people  who  committed  substantial 
wrongdoing."  [February  26,  1981  p.  102] 
4.  "Reaaonable  indication  "  requirement 
(a)  Paul  R.  Michel,  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General: 


"That's  not  to  say  that  undercover  oper- 
ations ought  to  offer  opportunities  for  crim- 
inality in  the  complete  absence  of  reasons  to 
suspect  that  the  activity  is  going  on  and 
that  the  people  who  will  present  themselves 
or  were  presented  and  produced  at  the  loca- 
tion in  fact  are  involved  in  that  kind  of 
criminal  business.  We  used  in  a  charter,  as 
you  will  recall.  *  *  *  the  concept  and  the 
phrase  "reasonable  indication." 

"And  that  same  notion  is  adopted  in  the 
guidelines  and  Is  mentioned.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  we  either  have  to  have  a  reasonable 
basis  for  suspecting,  a  reasonable  indication, 
that  the  individual  in  question  is  corrupt  as 
a  labor  racketeer,  or  whatever  the  operation 
involves,  or  he  has  to  identify  himself  by 
coming  in.  with  no  active  role  on  our  part. " 
[February  26.  1981  p.  84] 
5.  "Witting"  versus  "unwitting"  middlemen 
(a)  Paul  R.  Michel.  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

"We  often  have  a  man  who  starts  out  as  a 
suspect.  Let's  say  an  informant  has  come 
and  told  us  that  Mr.  X,  who  is  a  police  cap- 
tain in  some  metropolitan  city,  is  collecting 
bribe  payoffs  from  gambling  operators.  Sup- 
pose then  that  the  word  goes  out  that  a  new 
gambling  operation  Is  being  established. 
And  the  next  thing  that  happens  is.  this 
police  captain  comes  in.  He  indicates  that 
his  superior  officer.  Inspector  Y,  also  shares 
in  these  bribes.  "Well,  at  that  point,  the 
captain  has  shifted  from  being  merely  a 
subject,  because  of  the  informant  allega- 
tion, to  being  an  intermediary.  But  he  is 
going  to  bring  in  the  higher  ranking  officer. 
And  of  course,  we're  even  more  interested  in 
trying  to  successfully  prosecute  that  individ- 
ual than  the  captain. 

"So  he  becomes  a  middleman.  And  he  is 
not  a  witting  middleman.  Obviously,  he  has 
no  idea  that  this  gambling  operation  is 
phony  and  it's  a  setup  in  order  to  detect 
police  corruption. 

'"There  are,  of  course,  middlemen  who 
who  are  witting.  They  are  referred  to  in  FBI 
terminology  as  cooperating  Individuals. 
They  present  special  problems  because  of 
obvious  difficulties  of  total  control  by  the 
Government.  But  it's  Important  to  recog- 
nize. I  think,  that  in  most  situations  the 
middleman  Is  not  being  manipulated  by  the 
Government.  The  middleman  himself 
doesn't  even  know  that  It's  an  undercover 
operation. 

"Now,  in  the  case  where  the  middleman  is 
a  cooperating  individual,  is  fully  knowledge- 
able, there  Is  a  risk  that  he  will  misrepre- 
sent the  statements  or  activities  of  a  sus- 
pect, that  he  will  produce  at  our  warehouse, 
or  whatever  the  location  might  be.  Individ- 
uals who  in  fact  are  Innocent.  There  is. 
therefore,  the  risk  that  an  innocent  individ- 
ual may  be  offered  the  criminal  opportuni- 
ty. There  are  two  reasons  why  this  risk, 
even  aside  from  guidelines  protection,  is  not 
very  great.  The  first  Is.  If  a  cooperating  indi- 
vidual, a  middleman,  brings  In  an  Innocent 
person,  we  quickly  discover  that  he's  either 
exaggerating  or  he  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about,  so  we  no  longer  put  so  much 
faith  In  what  he  says.  It  corrects  Itself 
rather  fast. 

"'It  Is  quite  true.  In  the  meantime,  one  or 
two  Individuals  who  are  completely  innocent 
might  be  drawn  into  the  operation  to  the 
extent  of  having  the  offer  made.  But  as.  I 
think  It  was  the  second  circuit,  recently  ob- 
served, that  Is  not  necessarily  disastrous,  be- 
cause the  honest  man  simply  rejects  the 
offer  and  departs. 

"It  Is  a  risk;  it  is  undesirable.  It  is  not  a 
big  risk,  and  the  guidelines  minimize  it  by, 


for  example,  stressing  that  the  underlying 
criminal  nature  of  the  offer  has  to  be  made 
very  clear  and  communicated  directly  to  the 
suspect.  No  offers  are  made  through  third 
parties.  They're  face  to  face,  and  they're 
clear  terms. 

"And  I  might  say  that  with  regard  to  the 
clarity  of  the  criminal  nature,  we  frequently 
have  had  circumstances  in  actual  operations 
where  extensive  script  writing,  in  effect,  was 
done  by  teams  of  lawyers  from  both  the  de- 
partment and  the  FBI.  So  that  the  under- 
cover agent  who  actually  makes  the  offer— 
we  don"t  let  the  middleman  make  the  offer, 
the  undercover  agent  makes  the  offer— does 
so  in  terms  that  are  unmistakably  clear  that 
this  is  a  crime  that's  being  offered."  [Febru- 
ary 26.  1981  p.  85] 

"Mr.  Edwards.  Often,  these  middlemen 
are  conmen  or  people  with  long  criminal 
records,  and  sometimes  they  are  in  the  pay 
of  the  Bureau  or  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Is  that  correct,  also? 

•"Mr.  MicHEt.  That"s  correct.  There  are 
both  types.  The  first  type  is  the  far  more 
common. 

■"Mr.  Edwards.  Is  there  no  auditing  done? 
How  do  you  control  these  people  floating 
around?.  .  . 

"'How  do  you  stop  them  from  approaching 
one  person  after  another  and  then  ap- 
proaching the  same  person  again,  and  entic- 
ing the  same  innocent  person  again  and 
again  and  again .  .  .? 

""Mr.  Michel.  Let  me  take  it  separately. 
With  regard  to  the  unwitting  conman.  there 
is  no  way  we  can  stop  them.  And  we  didn't 
start  them.  He  was  already  out  there  doing 
that. 

"Mr.  Edwards.  No,  but  you're  paying  him 
money  to  continue. 

"Mr.  Michel.  No.  no.  not  the  unwitting 
conman.  He  thinks  that  he's  working  with 
criminals  and  at  both  ends,  and  so,  he's  just 
operating  in  his  normal  fashion. 

"And  we  didn't  put  him  into  that  business, 
and  we're  not  in  a  position  to  put  him  out  of 
that  business,  so  that  it  just  isn't  a  question 
of  how  can  the  Government  let  him  do 
that?  The  Government  ordinarily  has  little 
capacity  to  stop  him  from  doing  that. 

"Now,  in  the  case  of  the  witting  interme- 
diary, who  is  being  paid,  in  some  instances, 
by  the  FBI,  certainly  is  receiving  direction 
from  the  FBI,  that's  quite  a  different  cir- 
cumstance. In  that  case,  there's  a  lot  that 
we  can  do  and  do  to  minimize  as  much  as 
possible,  the  risk  of  innocent  people  being 
drawn  into  this  web.  if  you  will. 

"One  of  the  things  we  do  is  that  we  re- 
quire, to  the  extent  possible,  that  his  con- 
tacts with  people  that  he  says  are  corrupt, 
or  are  racketeers,  or  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  enterprise  is,  we  require  him  to  develop 
the  best  possible  evidence. 

"For  example,  if  there  are  telephone  con- 
versations between  the  witting  conman  and 
the  suspect,  those  conversations  may  be  re- 
corded with  consent  of  the  cooperating  indi- 
vidual. So  that  we  aren't  dependent  on  his 
word  that  the  suspect  showed  an  interest  in 
committing  a  crime.  The  words  of  the  sus- 
pect himself  or  herself  are  available  to  us. 
So  that  eliminates  the  risk  that  the  middle- 
man is  lying  in  that  kind  of  circumstance. 
Now,  it  is  not  always  practical  to  have  tape 
recordings  done.  But  that's  done  where  it 
can  be  done. 

"Another  device  we  use  Is  that  the  witting 
middleman  is  questioned  closely  after  each 
material  meeting  or  contact  with  a  suspect. 
And  he  reports  or  produces  information  de- 
tailing precisely  what  was  allegedly  said. 
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"Sometimes,  the  specifics  in  these  reports 
can  be  corroborated  through  independent 
investigations,  so  that  would  serve  on  a 
check  that  the  conman  is  conning  us  and 
lying  about  someone  being  interested  in 
committing  a  crime."  [February  26.  1981  p. 
95] 

.  .  (t]he  key  point  perhaps  is  this:  We 
need  to  be  very  sure  that  our  cooperating 
individuals  are  not  themselves  making  any 
offers.  If  we  can  limit  their  role  to  being  a 
middleman  in  the  sense  of  a  broker  who 
brings  together  two  parties,  then  we  can  get 
past  the  fact  that  the  middleman  may  be 
lying  or  exaggerating  or  distorting  or  he's 
got  it  in  for  somebody  and  he's  just  trying 
to  get  the  fellow  in  trouble  for  some  person- 
al vindictive  reasons. 

"So  we  need  to  put  very  heavy  emphasis 
on  limiting  the  role  of  the  middleman  and 
by  being  sure  that  all  the  operative  conver- 
sations are  ones  that  are  taking  place  be- 
tween the  suspect  and  undercover  FBI 
agents,  and  not  just  between  the  middleman 
and  the  suspect.  I  don't  think  that  there's 
anything  more  that  we  can  do. "  [February 
26.  1981  p.  109] 

6.  The  review  process  Imonitoring) 

(a)  Philip  B.  Heymann.  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Criminal  Division,  Department  of 
Justice: 

"As  a  matter  of  sound  administrative 
policy,  the  Department  observes  consider- 
ably more  restraints  than  the  bare  legal  re- 
quirements in  establishing,  monitoring  and 
executing  its  undercover  operations.  In  the 
elaborate  review  process  which  Judge  Web- 
ster has  described,  the  Bureau  and  the 
Criminal  Division  strive  to  insure  that  each 
undercover  operation  is  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  is  fair,  unambiguous,  produc- 
tive of  successful  prosecutions,  and  which 
minimizes  the  impact  on  or  even  the  in- 
volvement with  innocent  persons. "  [March 
4.  1980  p.  138] 

"The  other  intuition  underlying  the  cre- 
ating crime'  argument  is  the  strong  sense 
that  law  enforcement  activity,  including  un- 
dercover operations,  should  avoid  harming 
or  burdening  third  parties.  Certainly  any 
undercover  activity  which  posed  a  direct 
threat  to  the  safety  or  well-being  of  third 
parties  would  be  exceedingly  troubling.  We 
are  sensitive  to  this  concern  and  are  ex- 
tremely careful  to  monitor  our  operations  to 
prevent  third  party  harm.  We  commonly 
close  the  operation  if  there  appears  to  be 
any  significant  chance  of  violent  activity  or 
severe  uncoverable  financial  loss  to  individ- 
uals."  [March  4.  1980  p.  140] 

(b)  William  H.  Webster,  Director,  FBI: 
"These   operations,    however,   often   raise 

sensitive  issues  which  I  recognize  must  be 
addressed.  Therefore,  the  FBI  has  adopted 
specific  undercover  policies,  and  an  exten- 
sive oversight  machinery  to  insure  that  each 
undercover  operation  is  carefully  planned 
and  conducted. 

"When  an  undercover  project  is  proposed 
by  a  squad  in  one  of  our  field  offices,  our 
field  office  managers,  the  field  legal  advisor, 
and  the  Strike  Force  or  United  States  Attor- 
ney in  that  region  review  it  and  send  their 
reports  to  Headquarters.  We  consider  the 
project's  goals,  the  worthiness  of  its  objec- 
tives, it  costs,  whether  the  tactics  proposed 
might  involve  entrapment  or  present  other 
legal  problems,  and  the  general  propriety  of 
proposed  project  tactics."  [March  4.  1980  p. 
144] 

"Once  the  review  committee  approves  a 
project,  the  Bureau  monitors  it.  both  at 
headquarters  and  in  the  field.  When  elec- 
tronic surveillance  or  closed  circuit  video- 


tapes are  used,  we  can  examine  the  proprie- 
ty of  our  agents'  conduct,  and  the  quality  of 
the  investigation  as  it  progresses. 

"And.  of  course,  the  results  of  the  surveil- 
lance and  the  tapes  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  courts  to  evaluate  the  agent's  ac- 
tions, should  they  subsequently  be  chal- 
lenged."  [March  4.  1980  p.  149] 

"So  we  had  two  things  in  place  there: 

"One,  don't  bring  us  anybody  who  isn't 
prepared  to  be  up  front  with  us:  and  two.  if 
he  comes,  then  it  was  our  purpose  and  plan 
to  make  sure  before  any  money  was  passed 
to  that  person,  that  he  understood  the 
criminal  nature  of  the  situation  and  that 
whole  process  was  monitored  by  U.S.  attor- 
neys watching  the  process  and  in  a  position 
to  cut  it  off  if  at  any  time  our  agent  exceed- 
ed the  bounds  we  had  set  for  them."  [March 
4.  1980  p.  170] 

(Question  by  Chairman  Rodino:) 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  responsible 
people  in  the  FBI.  your  agents,  who  I  think 
are  responsible  enough  and  expert  enough 
in  undercover  activities  to  be  able  to  review 
what  that  informant  has  or  has  not  said 
about  such-and-such  a  person  may  be  in  his 
pocket,  or  words  to  that  effect,  as  you  have 
said.  Do  you  engage  in  this  kind  of  further 
review  so  that  the  informant  who  has  made 
this  kind  of  statement  to  you,  so  that  what 
he  has  had  to  say  is  really  carefully 
weighed?  Can  you  recite  that  in  the  cases 
that  you  have  conducted,  this  is  what  you 
have  actually  done? 

Mr.  Webster.  If  I  understand  the  chair- 
man's question.  I  can  certainly  say  yes,  at 
various  levels,  the  reliability  in  the  sense  of 
whether  the  statement  made  has  a  basis 
sufficient  that  we  would  have  an  obligation 
to  investigate  further  is  assessed. 

"Now  we  have  for  cross-checking  available 
to  us  within  certain  time  constraints— de- 
pending on  how  fast  the  situation  is  break- 
ing—we do  the  best  we  can.  We  up  the  level 
of  approval  consistent  with  the  individuals 
involved,  and  the  sensitivities  involved. 

"For  example,  in  a  number  of  these  in- 
stances in  Abscam,  by  both  I  and  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  we  were  aware  of  and 
approved  the  proposals  based  on  the  infor- 
mation furnished  to  us.  Those  of  us  who  live 
in  a  world  of  decency,  at  least  among  our 
friends  and  associates,  sometimes  find  it 
hard  to  assume  that  anyone  who  engages  in 
crime  can  tell  the  truth.  But  when  he  is  tell- 
ing the  information  to  someone  who  he 
thinks  is  in  league  with  him,  that  is  some- 
times the  way  by  which  we  get  our  very  best 
information  consistently,  in  all  types;  not 
just  public  corruption  cases. 

■"But  in  other  instances,  we  have  some  of 
the  most  important  ones  now  that  are  going 
through  the  process,  organized  crime  fig- 
ures dealing  with  our  undercover  agents, 
and  telling  us  things  that  are  true  and  turn 
out  to  be  true. 

""So  there  has  to  be  some  investigative 
judgment  call.  What  Mr.  Heymann  pointed 
out.  and  what  I  pointed  out,  is  the  nature  of 
the  controls  that  we  have  on  entrapping  in- 
nocent people.  I  cant  guarantee  that  in  an 
Operation  Lobster,  or  even  a  sting  oper- 
ation, some  innocent  person  isn"t  going  to 
walk  in  the  door  thinking  that  this  is  for 
him  or  have  some  misapprehension  about 
it "  [March  4.  1980  pp.  170-171] 

7.  Protecting  third  parties  (avoidance  of 

ambiguity) 
(a)  Philip  B.  Heymann.  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Criminal  Division,  Department  of 
Justice: 

"Such  precautions  involve  a  careful  eval- 
uation of  anything  we  are  told  by  interme- 


diaries about  the  possible  interest  of  other 
persons  in  a  criminal  transaction,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  check  such  claims  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Most  important,  however,  is  the 
second  major  safeguard  followed  in  every 
undercover  operation,  of  making  clear  and 
unambiguous  to  all  concerned  the  illegal 
nature  of  any  opportunity  used  as  a  decoy. 
This  provides  the  strongest  possible  protec- 
tion against  any  unwitting  involvement  by 
individuals  brought  in  by  intermediaries  or 
who  are  encountered  directly.  We  attempt 
to  structure  our  undercover  decoy  transac- 
tions by  requiring  overt  participation  on  the 
part  of  all  individuals.  If  a  middleman  offers 
to  provide  police  protection  for  an  undercov- 
er numbers  parlor,  we  would  seek  a  face-to- 
face  encounter  with  the  allegedly  corrupt 
policeman  at  which  the  illegal  nature  of  the 
quid-pro-quo  would  bf  made  utterly  clear. 
This  precaution  not  only  elicits  the  strong- 
est possible  evidence  of  the  knowledge  and 
involvement  of  principal  offenders  who  usu- 
ally insulate  themselves  through  middle- 
men, but  also  provides  an  important  protec- 
tion against  any  attempt  by  a  middleman  to 
use  the  name  of  an  innocent  person  and 
against  any  inadvertent  involvement  by  per- 
sons located  on  the  outskirts  of  an  under- 
cover operation.  By  making  clear  and  unam- 
biguous the  corrupt  nature  of  any  offer  we 
make,  the  chance  of  unwitting  or  gullible  in- 
volvement by  Innocent  individuals  is  strong- 
ly guarded  against. "  [March  4,  1980  pp.  139- 
140] 

"The  other  Intuition  underlying  the  "cre- 
ating crime'  argument  is  the  strong  sense 
that  law  enforcement  activity,  including  un- 
dercover operations,  should  avoid  harming 
or  burdening  third  parties.  Certainly  any 
undercover  activity  which  posed  a  direct 
threat  to  the  safety  or  well-being  of  third 
parties  would  be  exceedingly  troubling.  We 
are  sensitive  to  this  concern  and  are  ex- 
tremely careful  to  monitor  our  operations  to 
prevent  third  party  harm.  We  commonly 
close  the  operation  if  there  appears  to  be 
any  significant  chance  of  violent  activity  or 
severe  uncoverable  financial  loss  to  individ- 
uals." [March  4,  1980  p.  140] 

"But  the  concern  underlying  the  "prior 
crime'  argument  is  again  an  important  one. 
and  is  similar  to  the  "creating  crime'  argu- 
ment. We  don't  wish  law  enforcement  activi- 
ty of  any  sort  to  turn  law-abiding  people 
into  new  criminals.  The  attraction  of  a 
prior  crime'  population  to  a  bogus  property 
fence  seems  consistent  with  this  precept. 
But  the  concern  is  also  met  by  our  safe- 
guard policies  of  keeping  all  decoy  opportu- 
nities proportionate  to  those  that  exist  in 
the  real  world  and  by  making  sure  that  the 
illegal  nature  of  the  opportunity  is  clear 
and  unambiguous.  These  safeguards  assure 
that  the  only  Individuals  who  Uke  part  in 
decoy  transactions  are  individuals  likely  to 
have  engaged  in  similar  conduct  on  other 
occasions. 

"The  same  ethical  intuition  probably 
moves  those  commentators  who  have 
argued  that  a  factual  predicate  of  probable 
cause  concerning  an  individuals  involve- 
ment in  criminal  activity  should  precede 
any  use  of  undercover  techniques.  For  the 
reasons  explained  above  concerning  the  dif- 
ficulties in  detecting  and  identifying  the 
parties  to  consensual  crimes,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  probable  cause  standard  as  to 
individual  involvement  is  remotely  practica- 
ble—not to  mention  that  probable  cause  is 
the  articulated  standard  for  arrest  and  in- 
dictment rather  than  the  beginning  of  an 
investigation.  But  the  intuition  underlying 
the   "probable  cause"  argument— that   the 
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government  should  not  make  new  criminals 
out  of  law-abiding  persons  no  test  people  at 
will  with  temptations  not  otherwise  occur- 
ring in  their  lives— is  again  met  by  our  safe- 
guards of  having  all  decoy  opportunities  and 
attractions  approximate  to  those  existing  in 
the  real  world  and  of  making  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous to  all  participants  in  a  decoy 
transaction  the  corrupt  and  illegal  charac- 
ter of  the  activity."  [March  4, 1980  p.  141] 
(b)  William  H.  Webster,  Director,  FBI: 
"We  are  also  aware  of  the  problems  inher- 
ent in  operations  where  our  undercover 
Agents  are  investigating  subjects  who  are 
influence  peddlers  or  middlemen  claiming  to 
know  others  already  willing  to  engage  in 
criminal  activity.  Since  these  middlemen  do 
not  know  that  are  dealing  with  the  FBI,  or 
that  they  are  the  subjects  of  investigation, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  monitor  their  activi- 
ties, and,  of  course,  they  are  not  under  our 
control.  We  must,  therefore,  carefully  evalu- 
ate any  information  they  provide  to  us  as  to 
the  willingness  of  a  third  party  to  engage  in 
a  crime  before  we  proceed  further  and 
assure  that  if  such  a  third  party  does  meet 
with  us  he  is  aware  of  the  criminal  nature 
of  the  meeting."  [March  4.  1980  p.  146] 

"Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  put  his 
finger  on  the  problem  I  don't  think  we  have 
resolved  yet,  and  that  is  the  problem  of 
these  free-floating  purveyors,  middlemen,  or 
whatever  they  might  be,  often  of  dubious 
reputation,  sometimes  hoodlums  who,  while 
not  working  for  the  FBI,  are  certainly  work- 
ing with  the  FBI.  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  bring  out  the  leads.  They  are  the  ones 
who  finger  people.  How  do  you  control 
them?  What  devices  do  you  have  for  audit- 
ing their  activities?  In  our  private  conversa- 
tions, we  made  it  very  clear,  the  chairman 
and  I,  that  a  number  of  innocent  people 
have  been  damaged  very  severely  by  these 
operators,  by  these  middlemen. 

"Mr.  Webster.  What  we  do  try  to  do  is 
identify  the  con  men  who  are  misleading  us 
in  the  attempt  to  rip  off  whatever  cover  our 
undercover  agent  Is  functioning  under,  and 
to  deal  out  those  operatives,  if  they  are  not 
in  fact  engaging  in  illegal  activity. 

"In  the  Abscam  case,  again  without  trying 
to  get  into  facts,  there  were  influence  ped- 
dlers—and there  was  a  chain  of  them  one 
led  to  another,  there  were  others  who  intro- 
duced them.  They  were  told  consistently  not 
to  bring  anyone  to  the  undercover  agent, 
unless  that  i>erson  was  prepared  up  front  to 
make  promises  which  would  in  a  legal  sense 
violate  their  trust. 

"We  don't  express  it.  obviously,  to  the 
middlemen  in  that  sense,  but  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  make  these  statements 
and  assurances  up  front,  and  to  take  the 
money  personally,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  middlemen,  or  at  least 
minimized  opportunity  for  the  middlemen 
to  mislead  the  public  official  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  that  visit. 

"Now,  in  at  least  one,  and  maybe  two, 
cases,  that's  exactly  what  happened.  But 
step  two.  which  we  instituted  to  control  the 
operation,  was  that  in  our  handling  of  the 
situation,  it  was  made  clear  to  the  individ- 
uals that  it  was  a  criminal  activity,  or  at 
least  an  activity  which  that  person  could 
not  in  good  conscience  participate  in,  and  he 
walked  out,  and  that's  exactly  what  we  in- 
tended."  [March  4,  1980  pp.  168-169] 

"I  gave  you  the  ground  rules  that  we 
apply  to  try  to  minimize  that.  We  haven't 
the  interest  or  the  facilities  to  keep  screen- 
ing out  people  banging  on  the  door,  because 
we  haven't  taken  the  precaution  to  keep 


them  away.  We  can't  obviously  inform  the 
influence  peddler  that  we  are  the  FBI  and 
we  dont  want  him  to  bring  any  innocent 
people— I  don"t  mean  to  be  facetious  about 
that,  but  we  have  to  carry  out  the  cover, 
and  the  two  ground  rules  are  dont  bring  us 
anybody  that  isn't  going  to  be  up  front  with 
us.  and  then  we  take  the  second  ground 
rule,  which  is  to  be  sure  that  that"s  the  case. 
"Chairman  Rodino.  That's  why  I  would 
like  to  be  convinced  that  under  your  guide- 
lines you  are  able  to  say  that  you  now  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe,  based  on  the 
fact  that  you  have  actually  scrutinized  data, 
not  only  what  the  purveyor  has  said,  but 
what  other  information  you  may  have— I 
would  like  to  be  convinced  that  it  isn't  just 
the  purveyor  and  some  rumors— that  the 
FBI  doesn't  go  forward  and  then  engage  in 
this  kind  of  operation,  which  when  ulti- 
mately disclosed  and  leaked,  damages  the 
ruputation  of  Innocent  persons. 

"Mr.  Webster.  No  one  would  like  to  con- 
vince you  more  than  I.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
the  course  of  these  proceedings.  I  do  want 
to  emphasize  that  in  Investigations  particu- 
larly where  we  are  trying  to  reach  l)eyond 
the  streets  and  go  out  and  reach  the  areas 
that  all  of  you  have  been  telling  us  to  go  in. 
that  we  are  not  sitting  as  a  grand  jury.  We 
don"t  have  to  have  probable  cause,  but  we 
do  have  to  have  a  reasonable  suspicion  and 
move  on  it.  "  [March  4,  1980  p.  171] 

(c)  Paul  R.  Michel,  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

Now,  I  would  stress.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  guidelines  do  not  unduly  hamper  actual 
operations.  And  they  do  contain  realistic 
but  meaningful  standards.  .  .  . 

"As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  guide- 
lines essentially  provide  that  we  can  make 
such  an  offer  only  under  these  circum- 
stances. One.  a  middleman,  who  may  be  a 
witting  person  cooperating  with  us,  or  may 
be  unwitting,  implicates  and  produces  the 
suspect  at  our  location.  Or  two,  the  suspect, 
having  heard  of  our  operation,  brings  him- 
self in.  In  addition,  once  the  suspect  is 
there,  any  offer  made  to  him  must  be  clear- 
ly criminal  in  nature,  must  be  one  in  which 
the  incentive— for  example,  the  size  of  a 
bribe— is  not  disproportionate  to  the  service 
sought  or  the  normal  expectations  for  that 
type  of  criminality. 

""Now,  some  outside  observers  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Government  should  be  re- 
quired to  have  probable  cause  of  similar 
past  crimes  by  a  particular  individual  before 
it  offers  him  an  opportunity  for  crime.  Our 
view  is  that  this  suggestion  is  impractical." 
[February  26.  1981  p.  83] 

"So  those  are  the  principal  protections 
that  prevent  an  innocent  person  from  ever 
getting  to  the  stage  of  being  at  one  of  our 
locations. 

"And  then,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
second  line  of  defense,  the  second  safety 
net,  is  our  strong  emphasis  on  making  It  ab- 
solutely clear  that  we're  talking  about 
crimes  and  make  sure  that  the  contact  is  di- 
rectly between  the  agent  and  the  suspect, 
and  no  one  is  speaking  for  the  suspect.  He's 
speaking  for  himself. 

"And  in  that  way,  if  there  was  anything 
that  slipped  through  and  an  innocent 
person  gets  in  there,  then  when  he"s  face  to 
face  across  the  table  with  the  undercover 
agent,  who  makes  it  clear  that  they're  talk- 
ing about  outright  criminality,  well,  then  he 
leaves. "  [February  26,  1981  p.  96] 


8.  Frequency  of  review  under  guidelines 

(a)  Paul  R.  Michel,  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

"Now,  with  regard  to  how  that  all  works.  I 
would  like  to  make  this  observation.  The 
guidelines  emphasize  the  approval  process, 
because  that  is  what  we  thought  deserved 
the  most  emphasis.  That  is  what  is  going  to 
bring  the  judgment  of  supervisors  and  out- 
siders to  the  field  office  involved  to  bear  on 
this. 

"And  as  you  know,  the  guidelines  provide 
for  the  operation  to  be  recertified  by  the 
committee  and  the  appropriate  senior  FBI 
officials  under  any  one  of  three  tests.  No.  1. 
at  a  minimum,  every  6  months,  no  matter 
what  else.  No.  2.  anytime  the  nature  of  the 
operation  changes;  if  it  changes  every 
month,  then  there"s  a  whole  new  review 
every  month.  And  No.  3.  any  time  the  oper- 
ation spends  more  than  a  trigger  sum. 
which  is  $20,000. 

""The  practical  effect  of  those  three  trig- 
gers of  renewed  scrutiny  by  the  committee 
is  that  in  the  largest  and  most  sensitive  op- 
erations, the  reviews  aren"t  every  6  months; 
they're  much  more  frequent  than  that.  In 
addition  to  formal  reviews  by  the  commit- 
tee, however,  there  are  reviews  which  some- 
times are  week-toweek,  or  even  day-to-day 
in  the  most  sensitive  cases. 

"There  are  innumerable  examples,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  Director  of  the  FBI  him- 
self, personally  reviewed  whether  a  particu- 
lar circumstance,  as  to  a  particular  suspect, 
warranted  the  making  of  an  offer  of  a  crimi- 
nal opportunity. 

"So.  the  control  of  these  operations,  and 
minimizing  the  risks  of  untoward  events  oc- 
curring, rest  as  much  on  this  ongoing  super- 
vision at  all  levels  of  the  chain  of  command 
in  the  TBI,  as  they  do  on  the  committee 
proposal  certification  process."  [February 
26.  1981  pp.  86-87] 

"Mr.  Edwards.  I  might  also  point  out  that 
at  a  hearing  just  about  a  year  ago.  March 
1980.  the  Director  of  the  FBI  Webster  and 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  Heymann 
testified  that  there  was  total  control  of  the 
undercover  operations  at  that  time,  that  all 
the  decisions  made  in  connection  with  the 
undercover  operations  that  this  subcommit- 
tee was  inquiring  into  had  been  supervised 
by  the  Bureau  and  Department  of  Justice 
on  a  daily  basis. 

""Yet  your  testimony  today  points  out.  and 
rightly  so.  that  that  was  not  quite  the  fact. 
You  have  stage  1.  stage  2,  stage  3.  You  were 
in  stage  1  at  that  time.  Is  that  correct?  And 
some  problems  did  arise? 

"Mr.  Michel.  No.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  tes- 
timony of  Director  Webster  and  Mr.  Hey- 
mann on  March  4  of  1980,  was  describing 
circumstances  in  the  immediately  preceding 
months.  And  those  months  are  in  the  period 
I  categorized  as  period  number  2. 

"The  procedures  were  in  place.  The  Un- 
dercover Operations  Review  Committee  was 
functioning.  So  that  in  terms  of  what  the 
current  situation  was.  in  late  1979  and  early 
1980.  all  the  controls  were  in  place  at  that 
time. 

""They  had  not  been  in  place  back  in  the 
period  1977.  1978.  and  perhaps  into  parts  of 
1979. 

"'Mr.  e:owards.  In  other  words.  Operation 
FYont-Load  was  in  stage  1? 
"Mr.  Michel.  That's  correct. 
"Mr.    Edwards.    What    you're    saying    is 
Abscam  was  in  stage  2? 
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"Mr.  MicHix.  Most  of  Abscam  waa  in  stage 
2. 1  believe  the  very  beginnings  of  it  were  in 
stage  l."  [February  26.  1981  p.  94] 

"Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  an  operation  can  go 
on  for  6  months? 

"Ms.  Cooper.  Without  approval. 

"Mr.  Edwards.  Without  approval  again. 
How  do  you  know  what's  going  on  in  an  op- 
eration in  6  months?  Under  the  Domestic 
Security  Guidelines  there  is  a  review  after 
30  days,  as  I  recall. 

"Mr.  Michel.  There  is  a  little  point  of  con- 
fusion on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  review 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  of 
ongoing  domestic  security  investigations 
occurs  annually. 

"Mr.  Edwards.  But  an  investigation  has  to 
stop  after  30  days  if  something  further 
hasn't  developed. 

"Mr.  Michel.  Where  you  have  preliminary 
investigations.  And  they  then  come  under 
that  annual  review. 

"I  think  the  answer  to  your  question, 
though,  is  that  undercover  operations  are 
under  continuous  review  and  not  just  within 
the  field  office.  As  Director  Webster  indicat- 
ed, the  most  sensitive  ones  resulted  in  his 
being  briefed  on  a  very  frequent  basis  about 
specific  details  of  a  particular  operation. 

"And  needless  to  say,  at  only  slightly 
lower  levels  of  the  FBI  there  is  continuous 
scrutiny  of  what's  going  on  in  those  under- 
cover operations. 

"So  there  are  parallel  tracks.  There's  the 
committee  review  track,  which  focuses  on 
events  like  initiations  of  the  operation,  and 
a  major  change  where  it  switches  to  a  dif- 
ferent compass  course.  But  the  other  track 
is  the  regular  chain  of  command  supervision 
within  the  FBI.  and  that's  a  very  lively,  fast 
track. 

"1  think  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
FBI  officials  at  headquarters  keep  an  ex- 
ceedingly close  watch  on  undercover  oper- 
ations. The  more  sensitive  they  are.  the 
closer  the  watch. 

'So  if  we  sit  back  and  say.  hell,  they  only 
look  at  this  every  6  months,  that  really  isn't 
the  case  at  all.  They  look  at  it  every  week, 
sometimes  every  day.  And  they  should. 

"The  guideline's  references  to  6  months 
really  was  simply  to  have  some  automatic 
provision.  Remember  I  said  there  were 
three  triggers?  If  the  purpose  changes,  the 
scope  changes,  then  you  have  a  review  im- 
mediately, no  matter  If  it's  only  been  ap- 
proved for  30  days  or  50  days  or  whatever. 

"Second,  if  you're  spending  a  signficant 
amount  of  money,  automatically  you  have  a 
review.  So  the  6-month  provision  was  just  to 
have  some  automatic  device,  so  that  at  a 
minimum,  the  operation  would  get  a  com- 
plete new  look  at  6  months.  But  they  are 
under  very  close  scrutiny  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  really  on  a  daily  basis. 

"And  it's  a  shame,  in  a  way.  that  the 
guidelines  don't  refer  to  that,  because  it's 
easy  to  forget  on  just  reading  the  text  of 
the  guideline  how  close  and  frequent  the 
review  is."  [February  26,  1981  pp.  110-111] 
9.  Crimes  and  ethical  violations  by 
informants 

(a)  Paul  R.  Michel,  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

"Mr.  Edwards.  Now,  guidelines  also 
permit  the  Director  to  approve  operations 
that  will  involve  the  commission  of  crimes 
by  the  agent  or  informant. 

"Is  there  any  limit  to  what  kind  of  a  crime 
might  be  authorized?  Does  it  go  as  far  as 
robbery,  murder,  or  anything  like  that? 

■"Mr.  Michel.  Of  course  not.  And  the  point 
of  reference  would  be  to  the  informant 
guidelines. 


•'You'll  recall  that  the  informant  guide- 
lines provide  that  informants  are  to  be  told 
they  may  not  engage  in  violence. 

"So.  the  general  rule  is  a  prohibition  on 
violence,  ^d  the  exceptions  are  limited." 
[February  26.  1981  p.  104] 

"Mr.  Edwards.  'Now.  would  these  guide- 
lines immunize  the  agent  who  has  commit- 
ted the  crime  from  prosecution  by  a  State 
or  Federal  Court?' 

"Mr.  Michel.  'No.  they  couldn't  as  a 
matter  of  law  and  they  certainly  weren't  in- 
tended to."  "  [February  26,  1981  p.  104] 

"Ms.  Cooper.  Let  me  ask  you  about  sec- 
tion H.  which  has  to  do  with  undercover  em- 
ployees posing  as  attorneys,  physicians,  cler- 
gymen or  members  of  the  media.  With  the 
approval  of  the  higher  ups.  it  seems  that  it 
is  possible  that  those  impersonations  can  be 
used  to  develop  a  confidential  relationship, 
one  that  is  ordinarily  privileged  under  law. 

"Do  the  guidelines  sanction  an  agent  vio- 
lating his  own  ethical  and  professional  re- 
sponsibilities? For  example,  if  the  agent  is 
an  attorney  himself,  posing  as  someone 
else's  attorney  and  thereby  getting  into  a 
confidential  relationship  with  the  subject? 

"Mr.  Michel.  I  guess  the  question  is 
whether  the  guidelines  overrule  the  can- 
nons of  ethics.  The  answer  is  "no."  (Febru- 
ary 26.  1981  p.  112] 

10.  Public  officials— Investigations  of 

(a)  Philip  B.  Heymann.  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Criminal  Division.  Department  of 
Justice: 

"The  safeguards  and  techniques  which  are 
employed  in  our  undercover  operations  gen- 
erally are  and  shall  be  utilized  in  investiga- 
tions aimed  at  public  corruption.  After  the 
careful  internal  review  procedures  are  satis- 
fied, we  will  initiate  an  undercover  investi- 
gation only  where  we  have  a  well-founded 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  pattern  of 
criminality.  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  any  public  official  will  become  the 
subject  of  an  undercover  investigation:  if  he 
is  the  object  of  reliable,  specific  criminal  al- 
legations for  which  an  undercover  operation 
is  an  appropriate  method  of  investigation: 
or  if.  by  a  process  of  self -selection,  he  volun- 
tarily enters  an  operation.  Just  as  we  do  not 
know  which  individuals  will  enter  our  un- 
dercover warehouse  with  a  truckload  of 
stolen  merchandise,  who  we  do  not  always 
know  or  even  suspect  which  municipal 
building  inspector  will  show  up  in  our  un- 
dercover bar  to  solicit  a  corrupt  payment  in 
return  for  a  license.  As  in  all  undercover  op- 
erations, any  decoy  transaction  in  a  public 
integrity  case  should  be  structured  so  that 
its  corrupt  character  is  as  clear  and  unambi- 
guous as  possible  and  should  be  modeled 
and  proportioned  as  closely  as  feasible  on 
the  pattern  of  criminality  we  understand  to 
exist  in  the  community.  We  must  be  fully 
satisfied  that  the  public  official  is  soliciting 
and  willing  to  accept  an  illegal  payment  in 
return  for  dispensing  a  political  favor.  If  it 
appears  that  the  individual  lacks  such 
intent  and  has  entered  the  operation  on  an 
innocent  misunderstanding,  perhaps  gener- 
ated by  the  misrepresentations  of  a  deceit- 
ful nongovernmental  middleman,  we  would 
not  pursue  the  individual  as  a  target  of  the 
investigation."  [March  4.  1980  p.  143] 

"Mr.  Seibirling.  May  I  ask  you.  are  there 
any  such  operations  where  the  FBI  first  put 
the  stolen  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  individ- 
ual who  came  in  later? 

"Mr.  Heymann.  No.  No  operation  that  I 
know  of.  including  this  one. 

"Mr.  Seibirling.  "yet  that's  what  the  FBI 
did  in  this  case,  apparently,  in  trying  to  get 
individuals  to  accept  bribes. 
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"Mr.  Heymann.  There  is  a  major  differ- 
ence. Mr.  Seiberling.  and  that  is  we  have  no 
agent  going  out  and  making  contact,  and  I 
am  going  to  drift  off  in  the  general,  because 
I  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  Abscam  inves- 
tigation. I  know  of  no  case  where  an  agent 
has  gone  out  and  tried  to  persuade  a  politi- 
cal figure  to  take  a  bribe,  which  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
take  stolen  goods.  "  [March  4.  1980.  p.  163] 

11.  FBI  internal  audit  (completion  by  March 
1.  19791 

(a)  William  H.  Webster,  Director.  FBI: 
"Congressman  Drinan.  I  know.  Judge 
Webster,  that  you  are  as  wary  as  we  are  of 
the  whole  question  of  informants.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  perseverance  on 
this  topic  over  some  4  to  6  years.  But  I 
wonder  if  you  would  elaborate.  Judge  Web- 
ster, on  some  of  the  things  that  you  said 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  the  other  day. 
that  you  indicated  that  you  were  going  to 
have  an  internal  study  on  this  whole  ques- 
tion. 

"Would  you  supply  us  with  some  details 
or  some  things  in  which  this  subcommittee 
could  be  of  help  to  you? 

""Mr.  Websteu.  "Ves.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  that.  Congressman  Drinan.  I  have  sent 
out  instructions  to  the  field  that  we  will 
shortly  be  commencing  a  full-scale  review  of 
our  informant  files,  all  of  those  which  were 
active,  I  believe,  as  of  February  28,  in  order 
to  insure  that  there  be  no  modification  in 
the  files. 

"As  a  result  of  my  instructions,  Mr.  Col- 
well,  the  Chief  of  our  Planning  and  Inspec- 
tion Division,  has  conferred  with  Mr.  Ols  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  with  respect 
to  the  profile  of  our  inspection.  I  directed 
that  every  file,  not  just  random  auditing, 
but  every  file,  be  reviewed.  There  are  some 
2,800  of  them.  We  have  already  started  that 
review  in  the  Washington  Field  Office  as  an 
immediate  prototype  to  iron  out  any  bugs 
that  might  develop  In  that  audit. 

"I  have  given  this  a  top  priority  status. 
Everything  else  In  our  planning  and  inspec- 
tion program,  with  one  exception,  has  been 
put  behind  this  one.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  complete  the  audit  within  approxi- 
mately 30  days,  by  May  1. 

"In  connection  with  that  audit,  I  have  di- 
rected that  the  areas  of  compliance  to  be  re- 
viewed include,  but  not  limited  to.  the  fol- 
lowing: Development  of  informants,  oper- 
ation of  informants,  travel  by  informants, 
reporting  information  obtained  from  in- 
formants, informant  files  and  indexes,  pay- 
ments to  informants,  use  of  informants,  in- 
structions to  informants,  and  violations  of 
instructions  or  laws "  [March  27.  1979  pp. 
102-031 

B.  investigation  or  misconduct  by  TBI 

employees 
1.  Responsibility  of  OPR 

(a)  Lee  Colwell,  Assistant  Director,  Plan- 
ning and  Inspection  Division,  FBI: 

"The  Office  of  Professional  Responsibility 
(OPR)  is  responsible  for  supervising,  investi- 
gating, or  monitoring  the  investigation  of  al- 
legations of  criminality,  serious  misconduct 
and  moral  turpitude  concerning  employees 
of  the  FBI.  Our  OPR  works  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  OPR.  and  keeps  that 
office  fully  informed  concerning  all  matters 
handled.  "  [March  15,  1979  pp.  28-29] 

"Mr.  Volkmeh.  Are  the  Office  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  people  permanent?' 

"Mr.  Colweix.  "They  are  permanent  to 
the  extent  that  we  require  them  to  serve  ap- 


proximately three  years  or  more  in  that  ca- 
pacity." "  [March  15,  1979  p.  35] 

"Mr.  Colwell.  In  1979.  as  of  February  28, 
fiscal  year  1979.  [The  Office  of  Professional 
Responsibility]  had  161  cases  we  addressed." 

"Mr.  Volkmer.  And  those  are  being  taken 
care  of  by  five  professional  people  plus  one 
staff?'  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Colwell.  "We  do  not  personally,  or 
through  representatives  of  that  office, 
handle  each  allegation  of  misconduct 
against  our  employees.  We  delegate  that  au- 
thority on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  the  special 
agent  in  charge  of  a  field  office  or  another 
Assistant  Director  at  FBI  Headquarters  if  it 
concerns  one  of  their  employees.  The  way 
we  arrive  at  that  decision  is  the  seriousness 
of  the  offense,  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
possibility  of  that  official  being  involved  in 
the  allegation  or  later  becoming  involved  in 
the  allegation.  And  we  supervise  that  inves- 
tigation.' "  (March  15.  1979  p.  36] 

"Mr.  Hyde.  In  other  words,  you  have  in- 
creased the  qualifications  of  the  internal 
audit  staff?' 

"Mr.  Colwell.  'Yes,  we  have.' 

"Mr.  Hyde.  And  what  about  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  internal  audit  staff?  Has 
that  been  increased?' 

"Mr.  Colwell.  'Well,  we  believe  that  we 
are  independent.' 

"Mr.  Hyde.  "No  need  to  increase  it.  in 
other  words?" 

"Mr.  Colwell.  "Well,  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement  in  anything  that  you  do. 
but  we  believe  that  we  are  independent, 
that  we  do  provide  an  objective,  unbiased 
view  to  the  Director.  We  report  to  him.  We 
are  not  responsible  to  any  other  person  in 
the  FBI.  As  long  as  our  selection  process  is 
good.  I  think  we  do  have  Independence  and 
can  produce  a  good  product  for  the  Direc- 
tor." ••  (March  15.  1979  p.  37] 

"Mr.  Colwell.  'Any  time  we  receive  an  al- 
legation which  involves  misconduct  or  im- 
propriety which  is  serious  on  the  part  of  an 
FBI  employee,  yes,  we  either  conduct  the 
investigation  directly  or  supervise  that  in- 
vestigation.' "  (March  15,  1979  p.  45] 

2.  Access  of  Department  of  Justice  during 
audits  of  FBI  operations 

(a)  Lee  Colwell,  Assistant  Director,  Plan- 
ning and  Inspection  Division.  FBI: 

"Mr.  Edwards.  Now,  the  Department  of 
Justice  tells  us.  I  think,  that  when  the  De- 
partment is  involved  in  internal  audit  of 
FBI  programs,  the  Department  itself  has 
very  limited  access  to  FBI  Internal  reports, 
such  as  field  office  inspections.  Office  of 
Planning  and  Evaluation  studies,  and  time 
accounting  reports,  which  I  believe  you  call 
TURK. 

"What  access  do  you  give  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  when  they  are  conducting 
audits  and  inspections  of  the  FBI's  oper- 
ations? 

"Mr.  Colwell.  We  give  them  access 
except  where  a  situation  exists  involving 
confidentiality.  If  we  have  been  requested 
or  we  have  assured  someone  of  confidential- 
ity, then  the  files  are  not  made  available.  It 
depends  on  the  particular  area.  If  it  involves 
foreign  counterintelligence,  there  would 
have  to  be  clearances  of  the  people  who  are 
conducting  the  audit."  (March  15,  1979,  p. 
45] 

3.  Immediate  investigation 

(a)  William  H.  Webster,  Director.  FBI: 

"We  look  into  any  allegations  of  mistreat- 
ment of  people  under  investigation,  any 
abuse  of  power.  And  I  mean  to  say.  that  we 
do  it  immediately,  there  is  no  delay  or  back- 
log in  these  investigations. "  (March  27.  1979 
p.  109] 


Exhibit  18 
Index  and  Breakdown  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  of  May  13.  1981.  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  by  Irvin  Nathan. 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and 
Edward  J.  Plaza,  former  First  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney.  Newark.  New  Jersey,  regarding 
undercover  operations. 

United  States  v.  Jenrette  and  Stowe 

(Breakdown  of  Nathan/Weir  testimony  in 

Supplemental  Proceedings.  May  13.  1981) 

Contents 

1.  Excessive/Unorthodox  Inducement  by 
Undercover  Agents 

2.  Unreliability  of  Undercover  Agents 

3.  Resistance  by  Undercover  Agents  to  Su- 
pervision and  Procedural  Safeguards 

4.  Supervisors'  Efforts  to  Control  and 
Obtain  Information  About  Undercover  Op- 
erations Were  Frustrated 

5.  Failure  to  Keep  Records 

6.  Comi>ensation  of  Undercover  Agents 

7.  Use  of  Certificates  of  Deposit  in  Under- 
cover Operations 

8.  Counterfeiting  of  Documents  by  Under- 
cover Agents 

9.  Targeting  of  Public  Officials 

10  Failure  of  Bureau  to  Refer  to  or  Follow 
Guidelines 

11.  Bureau  Attitudes  Toward  the  Reasona- 
ble Suspicion  Requirement 

12.  Investigations  Conducted  Without 
Reasonable  Suspicion 

13.  Scruples  About  Abscam  Within  the 
Bureau 

1.  excessive/unorthodox  inducement  by 
undercover  agents 

(a)  conditioning  $80  million  loan  on  Guc- 
cione's  ability  to  target  a  public  official 
(Weir.  441:11-181 

(b)  Weinberg  offers  $75,000  &  $100,000  for 
meetings  with  Senators  [Weir.  444:22-445:4] 

(c)  Weinberg  referred  to  vast  amounts  of 
dollars  available  through  Abdul  Enterprises 
[Weir,  444:22-445:4] 

(d)  Weinberg  directed  agent  to  give  a 
drink  to  Thompson  during  session  (502:23- 
25} 

(e)  Weir  discussed  problem  of  extravagant 
perquisites  with  Weinberg  (Weir,  508:2-24] 

(f)  Weir  felt  CDs  provided  unfair  incen- 
tives ($42-84  million)  [Weir.  550:12-25] 

(g)  Weir  was  concerned  with  manner  of  in- 
ducement (562:17-25,  statement  by  Robin- 
son] 

(h)  Memo  re:  Weinberg's  statement  that 
unless  he  put  words  in  peoples's  mouths 
he'd  have  no  case  [Nathan.  655:13-21] 

(1)  Weinberg  Instructed  Ellis  to  say  a 
zoning  permit  could  only  be  obtained  by 
bribing  an  official  [Weir.  447:20-448:10] 

(j)  Schneider  (an  agent)  critical  of  Wein- 
berg's statement  re:  putting  words  in  peo- 
ple's mouths  [Weir.  540:16-18] 

a.  UNRELIABILITY  OF  UNDERCOVER  AGENTS 

(a)  discrepancy  in  Weinberg's  preamble  to 
phone  conversation  (Weir,  450:7-19] 

(b)  false  statements  by  Weinberg  (Weir. 
454:12-17] 

(c)  false  statements  by  Weinberg  on  tapes 
[Weir.  469:21-25] 

(d)  Monitoring  revealed  Weinberg's  unre- 
liability (Weir,  497:5-11] 

(e)  doubts  re:  statements  by  Rosenberg; 
doubts  re:  Weinberg's  statements  conflicting 
with  what  tapes  showed  [Weir.  547A:2-8] 

(f)  evidence  showed  Weinberg  lied  (Weir. 
562:17-25] 

(g)  Weir  was  suspicious  of  Weinberg's 
claim  that  tapes  were  stolen  from  his  lug- 
gage [Weir.  596:3-10) 


(h)  Weir  concerned  by  Weinberg's  credi- 
bility on  issue  of  coaching  targets  [Nathan. 
670:22-671:25) 

3.  RESISTANCE  BY  UNDERCOVER  AGENTS  TO 
SUPERVISION  AND  PROCEDURAL  SAFEGUARDS 

Ca)  hostility  by  Good  &  Amoroso  to  con- 
cern for  safeguards  (Weir.  457:20-458:10) 

(b)  Good  didn't  comply  with  request  that 
he  verify  authorization  to  tape  Jenrette 
[Weir.  497:18-25) 

(c)  Puccio.  Amoroso.  Good.  Weinberg  and 
Nathan  knew  Weir  preferred  review  of  basis 
for  taping  Jenrette  [Weir.  497 A:  1-91 

(d)  Weint)erg.  Amoroso  objected  to  taping 
conversations  [Weir.  540:3-10] 

(e)  Weinberg.  Amoroso  complained  about 
having  to  tape  conversations.  They  felt  it 
was  stupid  to  have  taped  the  conversations 
where  they  were  putting  words  in  people's 
mouths.  [Weir.  543:19-544:12] 

(f)  Nathan  knew  that  Good.  Amoroso  and 
Weinberg  wouldn't  speak  to  Plaza  &  Weir 
and  refused  to  be  debriefed  when  they  were 
present  [Nathan,  630:1-4) 

(g)  Nathan  learned  of  this  refusal  to  allow 
Plaza  &  Weir  to  participate  in  debriefing  in 
summer.  1980  [Nathan,  630:15] 

(h)  friction  existed  between  various  offices 
(1979).  and  between  Long  Island  office  and 
Plaza  &  Weir  [Nathan.  631:23-632:3) 

(i)  A  memo  concerning  this  acrimony  was 
confirmed  by  Margolis.  McDowell.  Puccio 
and  Heymann  [Nathan,  636:7-14) 

(j)  Weir  &  Plaza  complained  of  inaccessi- 
bility of  Weinberg  &  Amoroso  (Nathan, 
642:21-23) 

(k)  Amoroso.  Weinberg.  Haridopolous  be- 
lieved it  unwise  to  tape  preliminary  meet- 
ings [Nathan.  659:6-13) 

SUPERVISORS'  EFFORTS  TO  CONTROL  AND  OBTAIN 
INFORMATION  ABOtJT  UNDERCOVER  OPER- 
ATIONS WERE  FRUSTRATED 

(a)  Weir  requested  Weinberg's  137  file  for 
background  info  and  info  on  compensation 
for  At>scam,  but  was  unsuccessful  (Weir. 
451:10-21) 

(b)  Weir  requested  to  be  taken  off  Abscam 
because  he  felt  he  had  no  control  [Weir. 
460:2-6) 

(c)  Someone  in  DO  J  recommended  cen- 
sure of  Weir  &  Plaza  because  of  concerns 
they  voiced  about  Abscam  [Weir.  462:16-21) 

(d)  Weir  asked  Puccio  about  Rosenberg's 
truthfulness  re:  CDs.  but  Puccio  said  it 
wasn't  important  [Weir.  467:14-21) 

(e)  Weir  requested  a  series  of  tapes  from 
Weinberg  and  received  them  6  mos.  later 
[Weir.  549:2-3] 

(f)  Weir's  concerns  re:  the  CDs  were  never 
resolved  because  he  could  never  .get  the  info 
he  wanted  due  to  Amoroso,  Good,  etc. 
[Weir,  558:1-7) 

(g)  Puccio  denied  Weir  access  to  records 
[Weir,  569:4-12) 

(h)  Weir  was  constantly  requesting  these 
records  (Weinberg's  toll  records  &  subpoe- 
naed phone  records)  in  his  memos  &  conver- 
sations with  DOJ  &  FBI  [Weir,  571:22-25) 

(i)  Weir  expressed  frustration  during  and 
after  the  covert  stage  of  Abscam  [Weir. 
576:21-24) 

(j)  Puccio  disobeyed  DOJ  directives  in  at- 
tempting to  frustrate  Weir's  participation  in 
Abscam  (Weir,  577:13-17) 

(k)  Weir  requested  to  be  taken  off  Abscam 
t>ecause  he  had  responsibility  for  certain 
cases  on  paper  but  no  actual  control  [Weir, 
579:21-24) 

(1)  [Weir's  testimony  suggests  this:]  DOJ 
knew  of  this  problem  but  took  no  steps  to 
correct  it  [Weir,  579:24-580:1] 

(m)  DOJ  sent  a  "fraudulent,  scandalous" 
memo  to  defense  counsel  (Weir.  581:2-7] 
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(n)  FBI  and  Public  Integrity  Division  at- 
tempted to  intimidate  Plaza  &  Weir  [Weir. 
584:3-6] 

(0)  Weir's  contemporaneous  documenta- 
tion shows  FBI  and  other  people  bastar- 
dized" aspects  of  Abscam  [Weir,  588:16-21] 

(p)  Plaza  and  DelTufo  complained  about 
their  lack  of  info  &  control  in  Abscam 
[Nathan.  625:8-181 

(q)  Nathan  was  aware  Plaza  and  Weir 
were  dissatisfied  and  wanted  greater  access 
to  info  and  tapes  [Nathan,  640:25-641:4] 

(r)  Nathan  memo  stating  that  Plaza  & 
Weir  were  getting  very  little  done  on  the 
cases,  decision  to  hand  cases  over  to  I*ublic 
Integrity  [Nathan,  638:5-9] 

(s)  Nathan  viewed  Plaza's  &  Weir's  com- 
plaints about  inaccessability  of  Weinberg  & 
Amoroso  as  excuses  for  not  pushing  forward 
with  cases  [Nathan.  643:15-16] 

(t)  Plaza  &  Weir  wanted  more  info  before 
convening  a  grand  jury— Nathan  felt  this 
was  unnecessary  [Nathan.  651:23-652:3] 

(u)  Nathan  luiew  long  before  Dec,  1980 
that  Plaza  &  Weir  complained  Puccio  was 
not  following  Nathan's  directive  to  malie 
info  available  to  them  [Nathan.  660:6-14] 

FAILURE  TO  KEEP  RECORDS 

(a)  pattern  of  unrecorded  sessions  [Weir. 
442:9-10] 

(b)  meeting  was  held;  no  302  documenta- 
tion [Weir.  447:2-14] 

(c)  Weinberg  never  made  preambles  on 
numerous  (possibly  hundreds)  of  other 
tapes  [Weir.  450:18-211 

(d)  Nathan  was  doing  a  lot  of  work  on 
Abscam  (also  Pendorf  and  Brilab)  yet  he 
claims  to  have  kept  no  records  of  his  in- 
volvement [Weir,  499:1-10] 

(e)  Diliorenzo  alleged  Weinberg  was  get- 
ting unreported  gifts  and  attending  unre- 
ported meetings  with  targets  [Weir,  593:18- 
24] 

(f)  Nathan  did  not  document  meetings  or 
take  notes  during  Abscam,  although  he  tes- 
tified he  had  a  legal  pad  in  front  of  him 
[Nathan.  603-604] 

(g)  Nathan  spent  about  50%  of  his  time  on 
Abscam,  Brilab  and  Pendorf  during  1979 
[Nathan,  608:17-18] 

(h)  Weinberg.  Amoroso  and  Haridopolous 
believed  it  unwise  to  tape  preliminary  meet- 
ings [Nathan.  659:6-13] 

(1)  FBI  investigation  of  alleged  gifts  which 
reported  that  Weinberg  did  not  receive  any 
gifts  (except  watches)  not  documented— re- 
ports were  oral  [Nathan.  674:17-23] 

6.  COKPENSATION  OF  UNDERCOVER  AGENTS 

(a)  lump  sum  payment  to  Weinberg  [Weir. 
453:20-25] 

(b)  concern  on  part  of  Weingarten  that 
basis  for  lump  sum  payment  to  Weinberg 
might  be  phony  [Weir.  454:3-6] 

(c)  Weir  concerned  by  Weinberg's  compen- 
sation [Weir.  551:18-25] 

(d)  [Robinson  summaries  Weir's  con- 
cerns:] concern  about  "bounty"  [562:17-25] 

(e)  Good  stated  his  understanding  that 
the  bonus  would  be  conditional  upon  convic- 
tion [Weir,  568:3-6] 

(f)  Weir  concerned  when  Good  referred  to 
future  lump  sum  compensation  for  Wein- 
berg on  May  14.  1980  [Weir,  592:21-593:3) 

(g)  Weinberg  did  not  deny  commission 
basis  for  his  future  testimony  in  ABSCAM 
(Weir,  593:9-11] 

(h)  DiLorenzo  alleged  Weinberg  received 
unreported  gifts  [Weir,  593:  18-24] 

(i)  At  a  June,  1980  meeting.  Nathan  heard 
that  certain  gifts  including  a  microwave 
oven  had  been  given  to  Weinberg  [Nathan. 
647:15-24] 

(j)  Nathan  knew  Weinberg  had  received 
"substantial  amounts"  of  money  from  FBI, 


and  that  Oood  had  told  Weinberg  a  bonus 
would  be  recommended  [Nathan.  676:8-131 

(k)  Nathan  felt  the  issue  of  Weinberg's  al- 
leged receipt  of  gifts  was  not  relevant  to  the 
guilt  or  'Innocence  of  the  defendants. 
[Nathan.  673:1-2] 

7.  USE  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT  IN 

UNDERCOVER  OPERATIONS 

(a)  Good  stated  supplying  counterfeit  CDs 
was  a  technique  the  FBI  has  used  before 
[Weir.  468:22-469:2] 

(b)  John  Jacobs  told  a  potential  target's 
attorney  that  the  target  would  be  prosecut- 
ed for  his  involvement  with  the  CDs  [Weir, 
473:15-474:2] 

(c)  Weir  had  at  least  two  concerns  about 
the  CDs:  (1)  Weinberg  might  use  them  to 
justify  a  bonus  (2)  They  might  be  unfair  in- 
centive ($42-84  million)  [Weir,  550:12-25] 

(d)  Weir  had  doubts  re:  the  CDs  in  June, 
1980  [Statement  of  Janus  re:  potential 
Brady  material]  [Weir.  560:4-8] 

(e)  [Summary  of  Weir's  concerns  by  Rob- 
inson:] Web-  was  concerned  about  the  origin 
of  the  CDs  and  the  way  they  were  used 
[562:17-25] 

(f)  On  January  23,  1981  Weir  signed  a 
memo  expressing  concern  about  the  CDs 
[Weir.  591:14-23] 

8.  COUNTERFEITING  OF  DOCUMENTS  BY 

UNDERCOVER  AGENTS 

(a)  Amoroso  was  present  when  Errichetti 
and  Weinberg  put  Senator  Williams'  signa- 
ture on  a  document  [Weir,  502:18-22] 

9.  TABGETING  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

(a)  Weinberg  made  $80  million  loan  to 
Guccione  conditional  upon  Guccione's  abili- 
ty to  target  a  public  official  [Weir,  441:11- 
18] 

(b)  Weir  was  concerned  that  Silvestri  was 
"vague"  on  undercover  teams  reasons  for 
wanting  to  meet  Thompson— Silvestri  didn't 
want  to  "put  words  in  politicians'  mouths" 
.  .  .  [Weir.  443:22-444:10] 

(c)  Weir  was  concerned  whether  Weinberg 
preconditioned  loans  on  meeting  public  offi- 
cials [Weir.  443:10-20] 

(d)  Weinberg  stated  he  would  pay  $75,000 
and  $100,000  for  meetings  with  2  U.S.  Sena- 
tors [Weir.  444:22-445;4] 

(e)  Weinberg  instructed  Ellis  to  tell 
McCloud  that  a  zoning  permit  could  only  be 
obtained  biy  paying  off  a  public  official 
[Weir.  447:20-448:10] 

(f )  [the  Court:  there  is  no  evidence  on  the 
record  that  Stowe  was  a  con  man  or  in- 
volved with  narcotics,  or  was  the  target  of  a 
government  investigation  [Weir,  526:11-25] 

(g)  There  was  no  investigation  of  drug  ac- 
tivity by  Jenrette  as  of  December,  1979 
[Weir,  536:1-3] 

(h)  Approval  by  FBI  to  offer  bribes  to 
public  officials  could  be  granted  on  the  basis 
of  the  agents'  own  statements  or  by  agents 
explaining  representations  by  middlemen 
[Nathan,  619:16-25] 

10.  FAILURE  OF  BUREAU  TO  REFER  TO  OR 
FOLLOW  GUIDELINES 

(a)  There  was  an  undercover  operations 
review  committee  in  the  FBI  during  Abscam 
[Weir,  506:2-4] 

(b)  In  Justifying  ABSCAM  activities. 
Bureau  officials  did  not  refer  to  the  guide- 
lines, but  simply  told  Weir  someone  had  au- 
thorized the  activities.  Later  Weir  discov- 
ered these  opinions  and  actions  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  guidelines  [Weir.  506:14-23] 

(c)  Nathan  didn't  feel  that  the  other  in- 
formation in  the  Plaza/Weir  memo  went  to 
any  "F^indamental  issues"  in  the  case 
[Nathan,  672:10-11] 

(d)  Nathan  helped  prepare  Heymann's 
March  4,  1980  testimony  l)efore  the  Judici- 


ary Committee  on  the  guidelines,  yet  he 
says  he's  not  familiar  with  the  Reasonable 
Suspicion  Requirement  [Nathan.  601:14-23] 
(e)  Nathan  never  heard  the  term  "Reason- 
able Suspicion"  discussed  during  ABSCAM 
[Nathan.  602:22-23] 

1  1 .  BUREAU  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE 
REASONABLE  SUSPICION  REQUIREMENT  IRSRI 

(a)  Nathan  said  that  RSR  is  not  necessary 
in  cases  such  as  ABSCAM  [Weir,  484:12-19] 

(b)  Heymann  testified  in  March  14,  1980 
hearing  before  Judiciary  Committee:  "The 
undercover  techniques  used  have  reasonable 
suspicion  that  criminal  activity  of  a  given 
type  is  occurring  or  is  likely  to  occur." 
[485:4-6] 

(c)  Other  FBI  agents  denied  the  necessity 
of  the  RSR.  according  to  Weir:  (Nathan. 
484:16-19)  (Ricks  &  Margolis— 485:16-19) 

(d)  Weir  discussed  the  RSR  with  Wein- 
berg [Weir.  568:2-24] 

(e)  Weir  believes  that  reasonable  suspicion 
is  necessary  before  recording  a  targets 
statement  [Weir.  518:11-14) 

(f)  Nathan  helped  prepare  Heymann's 
March  4.  1980  testimony  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  guidelines,  yet  he  says 
he's  not  familiar  with  RSR  [Nathan,  601:14- 
23) 

(g)  Nathan  never  heard  the  term  "Reason- 
able Suspicion "  discussed  during  the 
ABSCAM  [Nathan,  602:22-23] 

(h)  Nathan  states  that  the  RSA  does  not 
pertain  to  each  individual  meeting  or  sus- 
pect, but  rather  to  the  investigation  as  a 
whole  [Nathan,  612:2-9] 

12.  INVESTIGATIONS  CONDUCTED  WITHOUT 

REASONABLE  SUSPICION 

(a)  Weir  felt  that  in  some  cases  Weinberg 
and  Amoroso  proceeded  without  reasonable 
suspicion  [Weir,  486:9-13] 

(b)  People  uninvolved  in  any  prior  investi- 
gation were  taped  while  conversing  in  the 
Atlantic  City  "hospitality"  suite  [Weir, 
488:4-7] 

(c)  The  FBI  standard  for  authorizing  pay- 
ment of  money  during  ABSCAM  was:  belief 
that  a  meeting  would  take  place  and  that 
the  target  would  accept  the  money  [Nathan, 
602:4-9) 

(d)  The  reasonable  suspicion  standard  was 
not  applied  to  each  suspect/target.  Money 
was  offered,  and  then  the  circumstances 
were  evaluated  retrospectively  [Nathan, 
614:5-13;  615:18-22] 

(e)  Nathan  daims  that  the  actual  "safe- 
guards" were  applied  after  Jenrette  had 
been  taped— at  a  juncture  between  the 
meeting  and  the  indictment  (direct  conflict 
with  March  4,  1980  hearing  assurances  cited 
at  618:8-14)  [Nathan.  618:1-4] 

(f)  Approval  to  offer  bribes  could  be  ob- 
tained on  the  basis  of  an  agent  explaining 
representations  by  middlemen  and /or 
agent's  own  statements  [Nathan.  619:16-25] 

(g)  The  basic  standard  for  authorizing 
such  bribes  was:  would  the  target  take  the 
bribe?  [Nathan,  620:1-5) 

(h)  [Robinson  states  at  the  bench  that  an 
undercover  agent  named  Tony  Cavanaugh 
offered  him  $15,000  to  do  an  illegal  tax 
letter— where  was  the  reasonable  suspi- 
cion?) [620:16-25] 

13.  SCRUPLES  ABOUT  ABSCAM  WITHIN  THE 

BUREAU 

(a)  Weir  had  legal  and  "practical "  scruples 
re:  ABSCAM  [Weir.  460:16-19) 

(b)  Weir  expressed  concern  about  the 
practice  of  giving  liquor  to  targets  during 
taped  sessions  to  Plaza  and  another  FBI  at- 
torney. Good.  Weinberg  &  Amoroso  knew 


this  conduct  posed  problems  [Weir  503:2-4, 
503:22-504:3) 

(c)  Weir  had  doubt  re:  the  origin  of  the 
Atlantic  City  casino  aspect  of  ABSCAM 
[547:13-15] 

(d)  Weir  was  concerned  by:  the  $60  million 
legitimate  loan  situation,  Weinberg's  com- 
pensation. Weinberg  putting  CDs  into 
motion  and  denying  having  done  so  until 
confronted  by  302s  [Weir.  551:18-25] 

(e)  The  tolls  analyzed  in  December.  1980 
confirmed  pre-exisiting  serious  problems 
concerning  the  New  Jersey  cases  [Weir. 
572:10-13) 

(f)  Weir's  contemporaneous  documenta- 
tion of  ABSCAM  shows  that  FBI  and  other 
people  "bastardized"  aspects  of  the  case 
(Weir.  588:16-21) 

(g)  Weir  told  DelTufo  and  Stewart  of  his 
concerns  on  August  10.  1979.  and  he  told 
Puccio  shortly  thereafter  [Weir.  589:15-24) 

(h)  Nathan  received  the  Plaza/Weir  memo 
in  Deceml)er.  1980,  indicating  problems  as 
far  back  as  a  year  prior  to  that  [Nathan, 
608:21-25) 

(i)  Nathan  vaguely  recalls  Plaza's  and 
Weirs'  concerns  about  predicates  for  meet- 
ings [Nathan,  615:12-14] 

(j)  Nathan  wrote  a  memo  [defendants  Ex- 
hibit 1)  responding  to  Plaza's  and  Weir's  al- 
legations and  had  it  sent  to  all  Abscam  de- 
fense counsel  [Nathan,  665:3-18] 

(k)  The  Plaza/ Weir  memo  was  not  fur- 
nished to  defense  counsel  [Nathan,  666:13- 
14) 

(1)  The  Plaza/ Weir  memo  was  circulated 
only  within  DOJ.  to  Heymann.  Ruff.  etc. 
[Nathan.  666:17-20) 

EXHIBIT  19: 
Letter  of  January  22.  1982.  from  Honora- 
ble Daniel  Inouye  to  Honorable  Malcom 
Wallop,  Chairman,  Ethics  Committee,  re- 
questing that  the  Ethics  Committee  hold 
public  hearings  to  consider  certain  new  "due 
process"  evidence;  Ethics  Committee.  Febru- 
ary 2.  1982,  reply  denying  that  request;  and 
February  18,  1982.  letter  from  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  to  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Leaders  pertaining  to  that  correspond- 
ence and  asserting  the  availability  of  major 
new  due  process  evidence  regarding  Abscam. 

Washington.  D.C  January  22.  1982. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop, 
Chairman,  Senate  Ethics  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Subsequent  to  a 
meeting  held  on  November  10,  1981.  at 
which  representations  were  made  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Harrison  Williams.  Jr.  to  the 
Leadership  through  counsel  concerning  the 
development  of  certain  new  and  exculpatory 
evidence,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  a  letter 
from  the  Leadership  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  dated  November  13, 
1981.  a  hearing  was  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  November  16.  1981.  to  determine 
the  impact  of  such  new  evidence. 

I  am  informed  that  while  the  evidence  was 
known  to  Senator  Williams'  counsel  to  exist. 
it  had  not  yet  been  secured.  In  addition, 
deep  concern  apparently  existed  that  if  the 
thrust  of  this  evidence  were  made  known 
publicly  before  being  secured  that  an  at- 
tempt might  be  made  to  obstruct  its  devel- 
opment. 

Accordingly,  based  upon  the  above  dilem- 
ma, no  full  presentation  of  the  most  critical 
and  exculpatory  evidence  could  be  made  at 
the  public  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
November  16.  1981.  because  it  had  not  yet 
been  obtained.  This  evidence  is  now  avail- 
able. 

The  impact  of  this  new  evidence  is  such 
that  it  has  been  brought  before  the  Honora- 


ble William  B.  Bryant.  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Richard  Kelly, 
et  ot  CR.  No.  80-340.  by  Michael  F.  Dennis. 
Esquire,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dennis'  re- 
quest to  Judge  Bryant  that  a  special  grand 
jury  be  empanelled  to  investigate  this  gov- 
ernmental misconduct.  Judge  Bryant  is  con- 
sidering this  special  grand  jury  request  at 
this  moment. 

In  addition,  when  some,  but  not  all,  of  this 
newly  secured  evidence  was  made  known  to 
Judge  George  C.  Pratt,  Judge  Pratt's  law 
clerk  immediately  brought  this  information 
to  the  attention  of  all  ABSCAM  defense 
counsels.  The  new  information  so  provided 
to  Senator  Williams'  trial  counsel,  George 
Koelzer,  Esquire,  has  caused  Mr.  Koelzer  to 
prepare  a  Motion  to  Re-open  for  presenta- 
tion to  Judge  Pratt. 

At  this  moment  counsel  for  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  been  advised  that  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  Is  preparing  and  shall  begin  an  inves- 
tigation of  these  matters  on  or  about  Janu- 
ary 25,  1982,  and.  further,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Is  conducting  Its  own  Inves- 
tigation into  these  allegations  of  govern- 
mental misconduct. 

The  allegations  presented  In  this  new  evi- 
dence, provided  primarily  by  the  statements 
of  Marie  Weinberg,  are  summarized  l)elow. 
In  order  to  make  the  record  complete  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  Res.  204  regarding 
the  expulsion  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams. I  most  respectfully  request  that  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  prior  to  February 
2nd.  when  we  are  scheduled  to  begin  our 
debate  on  S.  Res.  204.  re-open  the  record  to 
take  the  testimony  of  Marie  Weinberg. 
Edward  Plaza.  Esther  Newberg.  Thomas 
Puccio  and  Dr.  Roger  Shuy. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  all  that  would 
be  required  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
would  be  to  have  a  member  thereof  adminis- 
ter the  oath  to  these  witnesses  as  well  as  a 
reporter  to  record  their  testimony.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  Issue  subpoenas  to 
Esther  Newberg  and  Thomas  Puccio.  Given 
the  nature  of  the  testimony  of  these  wit- 
nesses summarized  below,  the  entire  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  might  well  wish  to  be 
present  and  ask  questions  of  the  witnesses. 

1.  Marie  Weinberg.  I  am  Informed  that 
Mrs.  Weinberg  will  testify  that  Mel  Wein- 
berg did  not  lose  four  tapes  on  the  Air  Flori- 
da flight,  as  he  testified  at  Senator  Wil- 
liams' trial;  that  Mel  Weinberg  pocketed 
substantial  sums  of  money  In  "kickbacks" 
he  got  from  Angelo  Errichetti.  and  never 
disclosed  this  to  the  FBI  agents  who  were 
supposed  to  be  controlling  him;  that  Wein- 
berg gave  Anthony  Amoroso  and  John  Good 
gifts  (including  those  that  he  had  extorted 
from  others);  and  that  said  agents  never 
closely  supervised  Weinberg;  that  certain 
FBI  agents  lost  about  40  other  ABSCAM 
tapes.  I  am  told  that  Mrs.  Weinberg  can  also 
testify  that  Mel  Weinberg  covered  his  gift 
of  a  microwave  oven  by  purchasing  another 
oven  and  giving  the  receipt  to  Puccio  and 
FBI  agents;  that  Mel  Weinberg  Is  and  was  In 
the  possession  of  many  of  the  Government's 
documents  on  ABSCAM.  that  Leslie  Malt- 
land,  the  reporter  who  broke  ABSCAM,  was 
a  house  guest  of  Mel  Weinberg  the  week 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  articles  writ- 
ten by  Maitland;  that  she  (Marie  Weinberg) 
was  in  possession  of  the  1979  and  1978  dia- 
ries of  Mel  Weinberg;  and  that  Mel  Wein- 
berg stated  to  Marie  Weinberg  that  he  had 
perjured  himself  in  a  number  of  the 
ABSCAM  trials. 

2.  Edward  Plaza.  I  am  Informed  that 
former    Assistant    U.S.    Attorney    Edward 


Plaza  will  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Weinberg  and  testify  to  the  successful  ef- 
forts of  Thomas  Puccio  and  FBI  agents 
Good  and  others  to  conceal  the  illegal  ac- 
tivities of  Mel  Weinberg  and  agents  Good 
and  Amoroso  from  the  attention  of  the 
Courts  and  juries  in  the  various  "ABSCAM" 
cases.  I  am  also  Informed  that  Mr.  Plaza  will 
testify  to  the  perjury  of  Irvin  Nathan 
before  Judge  John  Garrett  Penn  in  the  U.S. 
V.  Jenrette.  et  aL  CR  No.  80-289  said  perjury 
involved  in  the  containing  cover  up  of  the  il- 
legal activities  of  Mel  Weinberg  and  FBI 
agents  Amoroso  and  Good. 

3.  Esther  Newberg.  I  am  told  that  B:slher 
Newberg,  the  literary  agent  for  author  Jack 
Newfield,  will  be  queried  concerning 
Thomas  Pucclo's  possible  Illegal  financial 
interest  in  "Project  X".  the  book  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Newfield  on  "ABSCAM "  whose 
hidden  collaborator  was  allegedly  Mr. 
Puccio.  This  book  project  was  in  progress 
prior  to  the  indictment  of  Senator  Williams. 

4.  Thomas  Puccio.  I  am  told  that  Mr. 
Puccio  will  be  queried  about  (a)  his  alleged- 
ly Inconsistent  testimony  concerning  Mr. 
Newfield's  book  and  his  Involvement  there- 
in; (b)  his  alleged  efforts  to  obstruct  Mr. 
Plaza  and  others  In  their  efforts  to  uncover 
and  disclose  the  Illegal  activities  of  Melvln 
Weinberg  and  F^I  agents  Amoroso  and 
Good;  and  (c)  his  alleged  ex  parte  contacts 
with  Judge  Pratt  prior  to.  during  and  subse- 
quent to  the  trial  of  Senator  Williams. 

5.  Dr.  Roger  Shuy.  Dr.  Shuy.  a  noted 
Georgetown  University  linguist,  will.  I  am 
told,  testify  that  a  careful  analysis  of  Sena- 
tor Williams'  statements  will  show  that  he 
never  promised  to  obtain  government  con- 
tracts nor  do  any  other  official  act  in  ex- 
change for  any  consideration  nor  act  in  a 
fashion  ethically  repugnant  to  the  Senate. 
In  conjunction  with  his  testimony,  counsel 
for  Senator  Williams  will  offer  a  very  re- 
cently obtained  government  document 
which  will  clearly  show  that  the  stock  given 
Senator  Williams  was  regarded  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  worthless.  Also  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Shuy's  testimony,  the  testimony  of 
Edward  Plaza  and  Mrs.  Weinberg  will,  I  am 
told,  show  that  Angelo  Erricetti  was.  in  fact, 
working  with  the  government  to  make  it 
appear  before  the  camera  that  Senator 
Williams  was  engaged  In  illegal  or  unethical 
activities. 

Without  the  full  benefit  of  the  testimony 
of  these  witnesses.  Senator  Williams  be- 
lieves that  neither  the  Ethics  Committee 
nor  the  full  Senate  will  have  the  full  benefit 
of  this  newly  discovered  evidence.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Ethics  Committee  will  be  able 
to  find  a  method  whereby  this  evidence  can 
be  made  part  of  the  record  in  this  case. 
Aloha. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  2.  1982. 
Re  S.  Res.  204. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Baker  and  Byrd:  The 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  recently  re- 
ceived the  attached  letter  dated  January  22. 
1982.  from  Senator  Inouye.  That  letter, 
which  was  writen  on  behalf  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams, urges  the  Committee  to  take  the  oral 
testimony  of  certain  witnesses  which  Sena- 
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tor  Williams  apparently  believes  to  be  "new 
and  exculpatory."  This  request  is  substan- 
tially similar  to  one  which  the  Leadership 
received  from  Senator  Williams,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  November  13. 
1981  for  the  purpose  of  determining  wheth- 
er any  exculpatory  evidence  exists  regarding 
this  matter  which  could  not  have  been  pre- 
sented with  due  diligence  at  the  time  of  the 
Committee's  hearing,  and  if  so,  the  appro- 
priate means  of  presenting  that  evidence  to 
the  Senate. 

You  will  recall  that  pursuant  to  your  re- 
quest, the  Committee  held  an  open  meeting 
with  Senator  Williams  and  his  new  counsel, 
Messrs.  Flynn  and  Dlr.  to  ascertain  the 
identities  of  the  witnesses  they  wished  to 
call,  and  also  received  and  considered  a  writ- 
ten proffer  of  the  testimony  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  his  counsel  desired  to  present.  At 
that  time,  the  Committee  determined  that 
there  was  no  testimony  that  was  unknown, 
or  that  could  not  have  been  ascertained  by 
due  diligence,  and  that  could  not  have  been 
made  available  at  the  time  of  the  Commit- 
tee's hearing  in  the  matter.  The  Committee 
therefore  unanimously  concluded  that  while 
new  counsel  might  have  presented  Senator 
Williams'  case  at  the  Committee  hearing  in 
a  different  fashion  had  they  then  been 
counsel,  this  was  insufficient  reason  for  the 
Committee  to  in  effect  reopen  its  hearing 
and  allow  the  entire  case  to  be  presented  for 
a  second  time. 

These  determinations  were  reported  to 
the  Joint  Leadership  in  a  letter  from  the 
Committee  dated  November  23,  1981.  In  the 
interest  of  all  possible  fairness  to  Senator 
Williams,  the  Committee  also  sugrgested  in 
its  November  23,  1981  letter  that  Senator 
Williams  and  his  new  counsel  be  permitted, 
as  has  always  been  possible,  to  secure  affida- 
vits or  other  transcribed  testimony  from 
any  individuals  and  submit  such  materials 
with  any  other  documents  they  desired,  di- 
rectly to  the  Senate  so  that  each  Senator 
could  give  such  materials  whatever  weight 
he  or  she  might  deem  appropriate. 

Turning  now  to  the  instant  request,  with 
the  exception  of  the  late  Mrs.  Marie  Wein- 
berg, whose  statements  shortly  before  her 
death  regarding  the  activities  of  her  hus- 
band Melvln  Weinberg  have  already  re- 
ceived widespread  publicity,  each  of  the  in- 
dividuals identified  in  Senator  Inouye's 
letter  of  January  22,  1982,  was  similary 
identified  In  Mr.  Plynn's  proffer  dated  No- 
vember 20,  1981.  Nonetheless,  in  deference 
to  Senators  Williams  and  Inouye,  the  Com- 
mittee has  again  considered  whether  the 
onX  testimony  of  any  of  those  individuals  is 
in  fact  newly  discovered  and  exculpatory  of 
Senator  Williams'  conduct  such  that  it 
might  affect  the  Conunittee's  determination 
of  this  matter. 

As  set  forth  with  greater  particularity 
below,  the  Committee  has  concluded  that 
none  of  the  witnesses'  testimony,  as  out- 
lined in  Senator  Inouye's  letter,  would  alter 
either  our  judgment  that  Senator  Williams' 
conduct  was  ethically  repugnant  or  our  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Senate  agree  to  S. 
Res.  204  calling  for  Senator  Williams'  expul- 
sion. The  Committee  also  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  our  suggestion  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams should  submit  the  transcribed  testi- 
mony of  these  witnesses  in  affidavit  or 
other  form  directly  to  each  Senator,  togeth- 
er with  whatever  other  documentary  evi- 
dence or  information  he  deems  relevant, 
represents  the  best  method  of  supplement- 
ing the  record  in  this  matter  prior  to  debate 
of  S.  Res.  204  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I.  Marie  Weinberg.  The  gist  of  Mrs.  Wein- 
berg's testimony  a£  proffered  is  that  her 


husband  is  an  unsavory  character  who  pock- 
eted substantial  sums  of  money  in  undis- 
closed kickbacks  and  that  he  perjured  him- 
self in  a  number  of  Abscam  trials.  Mr.  Wein- 
berg purportedly  also  would  have  testified 
that  certain  FBI  agents  lost  about  40 
Abscam  tapes. 

Similar  charges  were  all  made  in  one  form 
or  another  in  the  Congressmen's  criminal 
cases,  in  Senator  Williams'  criminal  case,  in 
the  various  due  process  hearings  before 
Judge  Pratt,  and  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Ethics  Committee.  As  such,  they  formed 
part  of  the  record  upon  which  the  Commit- 
tee based  Its  determination  in  this  matter. 
The  Committee  has  concluded  that  Mrs. 
Weinberg's  proffered  testimony  regarding 
Mel  Weinberg's  unreliability  could  not  have 
affected  our  determination  since  we  did  not 
depend  on  Mel  Weinberg's  testimony  in 
reaching  that  determination  in  the  first 
place. 

The  Committee  did  not  even  take  the  tes- 
timony of  Mel  Weinberg,  nor  was  the  Com- 
mittee required  to  find  his  trial  testimony 
reliable,  since  Mr.  Weinberg  was  not  a  mate- 
rial witness  at  trial  as  to  issues  bearing  on 
the  propriety  of  Senator  Williams'  conduct. 
The  questionable  character  and  credibility 
of  Mel  W^nberg  is  not  an  issue  before  the 
Senate  and  as  was  observed  by  Judge  Pratt 
is  a  "red  herring"  issue.  (See  Committee  Ex- 
hibit 82.  Vol.  2.  pp.  830-835.1  The  crucial  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  on  those  issues 
was  the  tape  recordings  played  at  the  hear- 
ing, principally  those  which  recorded  Sena- 
tor Williams'  own  words  and  deeds.  The 
Committee  found  that  evidence  to  be  reli- 
able, and  Mrs.  Weinberg's  proffered  testimo- 
ny would  not  have  affected  the  reliability  of 
that  evidence. 

As  to  specific  allegations  by  Marie  Wein- 
berg as  to  lost,  stolen  or  missing  tape  re- 
cordings, similar  allegations  have  already 
been  made  at  the  Senator's  and  the  Con- 
gressmen's trials  and  due  process  hearings 
as  well  as  before  the  Conunittee.  Senator 
Williams,  as  well  as  the  Congressmen  and 
other  Abscam  defendants,  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  testify  as  to  the  existence  of  ex- 
culpatory meetings  or  conversations,  tapes 
of  which  may  have  been  lost  or  stolen,  or 
which  may  not  have  been  tape  recorded  by 
the  government.  However,  no  witness,  in- 
cluding Senator  Williams,  has  ever  been 
able  to  identify  a  single  such  conversation 
or  meeting.  [See  Conunittee  Report  at  98- 
99.1 

In  reaching  these  conclusions  the  Com- 
mittee has  also  considered  the  extensive 
transcripts  of  Mrs.  Weinberg's  statements  to 
Mr.  Indy  Badhwar,  a  reporter  who  assists 
the  well-known  colunmlst  Jack  Anderson, 
which  transcripts  were  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Committee 
notes  that  Mrs.  Weinberg  indicated  in  those 
statements  that  she  was  not  familiar  with 
Senator  Williams'  case,  and  that  nothing  in 
her  statements  suggests  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams did  not  act  in  the  manner  found  by 
the  Committee.  Moreover,  in  those  tran- 
scripts Mrs.  Weinberg  suggested  that  the  in- 
vestigation was  not  directed  at  members  of 
the  legislative  branch  and  that  their  in- 
volvement was  accidental.  Accordingly,  the 
statements  of  Mrs.  Weinberg  which  were 
transcribed  have  no  bearing  on  the  Commit- 
tee's findings.  While  her  tragic  death  sad- 
dens us,  we  still  believe  that  she  would  have 
provided  no  previously  unknown  informa- 
tion of  any  value  to  the  decision  of  the 
Committee. 

2.  Edward  Plaza.  Mr.  Plaza  testified  in 
both  Senator  Williams'  due  process  hearing 


and  that  of  the  Congressmen,  and  his  testi- 
mony formed  part  of  the  record  upon  which 
the  Committee  based  its  determination  in 
this  matter.  [See.  e.g..  Committee  Report  at 
65-70.)  His  testimony  was  proffered  by  Sen- 
ator Williams'  new  counsel,  Mr.  Flynn.  in 
his  letter  of  November  20.  1981. 

Mr.  Plaza  was  available  to  be  called  by 
Senator  Williams  during  the  Committee's 
hearing  in  this  matter,  but  Senator  Wil- 
liams declined  to  do  so.  Mr.  Plaza's  views 
critical  of  the  government's  conduct  of  the 
Abscam  investigations  were  in  any  event 
before  the  Committee  but  did  not  influence 
its  judgment  as  to  Senator  Williams  own 
conduct.  The  Committee  still  is  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Plaza's  oral  testimony  would  not 
alter  its  determination  in  this  matter. 

3.  Esther  Newberg.  Ms.  Newberg  similarly 
was  available  at  the  time  of  the  Committee 
hearing,  and  could  have  been  called  to  testi- 
fy had  Senator  Williams  so  desired.  She  had 
been  subpoenaed  to  testify  in  Court  by  the 
Defendant  Williams  but  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  she  did  not  testify.  The  alle- 
gations of  the  existence  of  a  contract  to 
write  a  book  about  Abscam  between  a  pub- 
lisher and  Messrs.  Newfield  and  Puccio  had 
in  any  event  been  aired  at  both  the  Con- 
gressmen's and  Senator  Williams'  due  proc- 
ess hearings,  with  testimony  taken  on  this 
subject  by  counsel  for  the  defendants  from 
both  Messrs.  Newfield  and  Puccio.  The  issue 
was  thus  before  the  Committee  in  its  consid- 
eration of  this  matter.  The  possibility  that 
new  counsel  (Messrs.  Flynn  and  Dir)  might 
have  taken  the  additional  testimony  of  Ms. 
Newberg  on  this  subject  at  the  Committee 
hearing,  whereas  counsel  at  the  time  (Mr. 
Kenneth  Feinberg)  did  not  do  so.  is  no 
reason  for  the  Committee  to  in  effect 
reopen  its  hearing.  Moreover,  this  testimony 
has  no  relevarwe  to  the  conduct  of  Senator 
Williams. 

4.  Thomas  Puccio.  Mr.  Puccio  has  already 
testified  at  length  in  the  Congressmen's  and 
Senator  Williams'  due  process  hearings. 
Moreover,  he  was  under  subpoena  and  avail- 
able to  testify  at  the  Committee's  hearing  in 
this  matter,  but  counsel  to  Senator  Williams 
declined  to  take  his  testimony  at  the  time, 
and  the  Committee  should  not  reopen  its 
hearing  because  Messrs.  Flynn  and  Dir 
desire  to  do  so  now.  Again,  the  issue  is  not 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Puccio  but  rather  the 
conduct  of  Senator  Williams. 

5.  Dr.  Roger  Shuy.  Dr.  Shuy  was  available 
both  at  the  time  of  trial  and  the  Commit- 
tee's hearing  in  this  matter.  His  testimony  is 
not  newly  discovered  and  in  any  case  its  sub- 
stance has  already  been  communicated  to 
each  Senator  through  the  distribution  by 
Senator  Williams  of  a  detailed  report,  sum- 
mary and  other  materials  prepared  by  Dr. 
Shuy  regarding  Senator  Williams'  state- 
ments on  the  tapes.  Moreover,  it  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  trial  counsel  specifically 
considered  using  Dr.  Shuy  as  a  trial  witness 
but  made  a  tactical  decision  not  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  "very  recently  obtained  govern- 
ment document"  to  which  Senator  Inouye's 
letter  refers,  the  Committee  observes  that 
its  determination  that  Senator  Williams  be- 
lieved that  the  stock  he  received  in  the  tita- 
nium venture  had  value  would  not  be  affect- 
ed by  evidence  showing  the  government  be- 
lieved it  did  not.  The  Committee  found  that 
the  Senator's  own  subjective  belief  was  con- 
trolling in  this  regard.  [See  Committee 
Report  at  116-118.]  The  fact  that  one  or 
more  government  agents,  who  knew  that  no 
loan  would  ever  be  made  to  fund  the  tita- 
nium venture,  may  have  therefore  believed 
the  stock  was  objectively  of  little  or  no 


value  Is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
Committee's  findings  and  conclusions,  and 
it  does  not  affect  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendation regarding  Senator  Williams' 
case.  Moreover,  it  must  be  realized  that  the 
applicable  standard  is  the  Senator's  subjec- 
tive belief  and  not  an  objective  value  in  a 
commercial  sense. 

To  summarize,  in  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  Committee,  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses proffered  by  Senator  Inouye  on  Sen- 
ator Williams'  behalf  are  not  newly  discov- 
ered and  could  not  affect  the  Committee's 
findings,  conclusions  and  recommendation 
in  this  matter.  The  Committee  therefore 
has  unanimously  decided  that  no  purpose 
would  be  served  by  reopening  its  hearing. 
The  Committee  recognizes  that  S.  Res.  204 
is  pending  before  the  full  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  therefore  has  no  further  juris- 
diction over  Senator  Williams'  case.  The 
Committee  continues  to  believe  that  the  ap- 
propriate method  of  bringing  any  informa- 
tion Senator  Williams  deems  relevant  to  his 
case  is  for  him  to  submit  it  directly  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  in  written  or  affida- 
vit form. 

The  Committee,  of  course,  remains  avail- 
able to  assist  the  Leadership  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Wallop. 

Jesse  Helms. 

Mack  Mattinoly. 

Howell  Hetlin. 

David  Pryor. 

Thomias  F.  Eagleton. 

Jack  Anderson. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  18.  1982. 
Senator.  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  has  directed  that  evidence, 
affecting  the  resolution  to  expel  Senator 
Harrison  Williams,  should  be  submitted  di- 
rectly to  individual  Senators. 

I  have  spent  the  past  few  months  digging 
into  the  Williams  case.  I  have  uncovered  evi- 
dence, which  has  never  been  presented  to 
the  courts  or  the  committee. 

I  am  sure  you  would  not  want  to  judge 
Senator  Williams  until  you  have  considered 
all  the  evidence.  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
time,  therefore,  to  read  the  enclosed  letter, 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  Senate  leadership. 
Cordially, 

Jack  Anderson. 

Jack  Anderson, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  18.  1982. 
Re  S.  Res.  204 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Baker  and  Byrd:  I  have 
seen  the  February  2  letter  that  was  submit- 
ted to  you  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics.  The  letter  mentions  me  by  name  and 
refers  to  evidence  in  my  possession.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  advise  you  that  the  committee 
has  misinformed  you. 

It  is  clear  from  the  letter  that  the  commit- 
tee has  adopted  the  same  argument  that 
ABSCAM  prosecutor  Thomas  P.  Puccio  has 
raised  in  the  courts.  In  a  January  22  letter 
to  Judge  George  C.  I*ratt.  Puccio  makes  the 
remarkable  argument  that  his  star  witness. 
Melvln  Weinberg,  suddently  has  become  a 
minor  ABSCAM  figure  of  no  consequence. 
"Weinberg's  credibility  was  not  a  real  issue 
in  the  case. "  Puccio  contends. 


He  also  claims  that  the  evidence  I  ob- 
tained from  Weinberg's  late  wife  is  some- 
how irrelevant.  This  is  all  the  more  incredi- 
ble, since  he  doesn't  know  what  the  evi- 
dence is.  Except  for  one  transcript.  I  have 
never  shared  the  evidence  with  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
has  taken  the  same  line,  no  questions  asked. 
Weinl)erg's  authorized  biography.  The 
Sting  Man,  correctly  reports:  "One  man  has 
dominated  the  hearings  and  trials  spawned 
by  the  FBI's  ABSCAM  investigations— Mel 
Weinberg,  international  con  man  par  excel- 
lence, who  conceived  ABSCAM,  wrote  the 
investigative  scenario  and  personally  han- 
dled almost  every  contract  and  payoff." 

I  have  evidence  that  should  totally  dis- 
credit this  man  who  mastermined  ABSCAM. 
The  chief  prosecutor  indirectly  acknowl- 
edges that  the  evidence  is  devastating. 
That's  why  he  is  now  so  anxious  to  disasso- 
ciate himself  from  the  Frankenstein's  mon- 
ster he  created. 

But  the  evidence  also  discredits  the  FBI's 
ABSCAM  agents  as  well.  Marie  Weinberg 
accused  them  of  shocking  misconduct  and 
provided  the  names,  places  and  details.  She 
told,  for  example,  how  the  agents  helped 
her  husband  to  crate  and  ship  to  Florida 
the  gifts  he  had  extorted  from  ABSCAM  de- 
fendants. Yet  the  same  agents  investigated 
the  extortion  charge  when  it  was  raised  in 
court  and  reported  back  that  Weinberg  had 
purchased  the  items  in  Florida. 

I  have  cancelled  checks  which  prove  Wein- 
berg gave  money  to  FBI  agents— cancelled 
checks,  by  the  way.  that  he  denied  existed. 
Apparently,  he  was  holding  these  checks  as 
blackmail  to  keep  the  agents  in  line.  In  fact. 
Weinberg  was  controlling  the  agents  rather 
than  the  other  way  around.  Will  Puccio  now 
argue— with  an  approving  echo  from  the 
Ethics  committee— that  the  whole  ABSCAM 
team  was  irrelevant? 

Puccio  contends  in  his  letter  to  Judge 
Pratt  that  Marie  Weinberg's  charges  pre- 
sent nothing  new.  The  committee's  letter  to 
the  Senate  leadership  makes  the  same  state- 
ments. 

Nothing  new?  She  provided  vital  new  in- 
formation that  suggests  perjury  was  com- 
mitted during  Senator  Williams'  due  process 
hearings.  Her  charges  are  backed  by  solid 
evidence,  which  I  spent  three  months  inves- 
tigating. I  assure  you  my  findings  are  new. 
Nothing  new?  Marie  Weinberg  stood  in 
the  eye  of  the  ABSCAM  twister.  Yet  she 
never  testified  before  the  courts.  She  never 
testified  before  the  Senate.  Now  she  has 
told  her  story  in  hours  of  taped  interview. 
Most  of  these  tapes  have  not  been  heard 
outside  my  office.  Her  credibility  has  been 
affirmed  by  her  pastor  and  her  neighbors 
who  have  described  her  as  a  woman  without 
guile.  She  has  been  disputed  by  her  hus- 
band who  has  jovially  descril)ed  himself  as 
"the  world's  biggest  liar." 

Nothing  new?  When  accusations  of  FBI 
misconduct  were  raised  before  a  Newark 
grand  jury,  Puccio  maneuvered  the  investi- 
gation away  from  Newark  and  kept  it  under 
his  tight  control  in  Brooklyn  where,  he 
boasted,-  he  "could  indict  a  ham  sandwich." 
He  not  only  withheld  the  accusations  of 
misconduct  from  the  Brooklyn  grand  jury 
but  acted  in  concert  with  Judge  Pratt  to 
block  defense  attorneys  from  asking  crucial 
questions  on  this  subject  at  the  trials. 

Nothing  new?  Marie  Weinberg  provided 
evidence  to  back  up  accusations  made  by  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorneys  Edward  Plaza  and 
Robert  Weir  In  December,  1980.  They 
charged  that  (a)  Mel  Weinberg  had  lied  to 
the  FBI:  (b)  that  crucial  tapes  and  records 


were  missing:  (c)  that  Weinberg  rather  than 
the  FBI  was  running  the  ABSCAM  oper- 
ation: (d)  that  Puccio  and  the  FBI  were  cov- 
ering up  Weinberg's  misconduct:  and  (e) 
that  Weinberg  was  using  ABSCAM  to  extort 
expensive  gifts  for  himself.  The  Justice  De- 
partment resolved  these  allegations  by  re- 
moving Plaza  and  Weir  from  the  ABSCAM 
case. 

Nothing  new?  Marie  Weinberg  descril)ed 
in  exacting  detail  how  her  husband  eluded 
the  FBI  and  Intercepted  ABSCAM  bribe 
money  Intended  for  victims  of  the  sting.  I 
have  been  able  to  confirm  the  details  from 
other  witnesses. 

The  Marie  Weinberg  tapes  lay  bare  the 
ABSCAM  operation  for  what  it  was:  a  scam 
by  the  executive  branch  upon  the  legisla- 
ture, a  scam  conceived  and  conducted  by  a 
hired  criminal,  a  scam  that  highlighted  the 
misconduct  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
covered  up  the  misconduct  of  the  executive. 
The  ABSCAM  prosecutors  presented  their 
hired  con  man  to  the  courts  and  the  public 
as  a  lovable  rogue,  with  an  appealing. 
Brooklynesque.  Archie  Bunker  personality. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  Is  really 
a  venal,  lying,  double-dealing  criminal.  The 
prosecutors  then  showed  selected  taped  epi- 
sodes of  congressmen  taking  bribes  and 
filled  the  front  pages  with  buzz  words  like 
"Arabs,"  "sheik"  and  "bribes."  This  created 
a  pigpile  effect,  with  Williams  the  last  to  be 
tossed  upon  the  pigpile. 

Yet  Williams  rejected  the  bribe.  He 
turned  down  several  other  criminal  propos- 
als. In  the  end.  he  engaged  In  some  sordid 
conversations  after  he  was  coached  by  the 
FBI's  hired  criminal  and  was  told  what  to 
say.  He  was  assured  that  he  would  not  have 
to  carry  out  any  improprieties  but  merely 
talk  about  them.  This  was  the  way  the 
Arabs  do  business,  he  was  told.  They  prefer 
devious  to  open  business  methods,  he  was 
told.  In  return  for  a  little  b.s.— that's  the 
term  Weinberg  used— Williams  and  his  asso- 
ciates would  get  $190  million  for  a  legiti- 
mate business  venture.  How  many  Ameri- 
cans do  you  suppose  would  not  engage  in  a 
little  b.s.  for  $190  million? 

It  took  the  ABSCAM  team  13  months  to 
induce  Williams  to  put  on  this  performance 
before  the  hidden  cameras.  No  other  Sena- 
tor was  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal.  Sen. 
Larry  Pressler  was  let  off  the  hook  after  one 
performance.  If  you  will  compare  the  tran- 
scripts, you  win  find  that  Williams'  rejec- 
tion was  more  emphatic  than  Pressler's 
when  the  subject  of  favors  was  raised. 

In  the  end,  the  ABSCAM  prosecutors  re- 
duced 13  months  of  conversations  with  Wil- 
liams to  a  few  minutes— the  Vorst  minutes 
they  could  find.  Now  the  Ethics  Committee, 
taking  its  line  from  Puccio.  contends  that 
these  few  minutes  are  all  that  count  and 
that  the  issue  should  be  confined  to  Wil- 
liams' conduct  in  these  selected  tapes. 

I  suggest  that  the  issue  is  much  larger. 
Should  federal  prosecutors  be  allowed  to 
use  unsavory  criminals  to  lure  Members  of 
Congress  Into  committing  crimes?  Should 
the  prosecutors'  methods  and  witnesses  go 
unchallenged?  Should  the  government  en- 
force the  law  In  the  first  place  by  creating 
crimes? 

The  committee  has  refused  to  reopen  its 
hearings  but  has  suggested  that  new  evi- 
dence be  submitted  "directly  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  in  written  or  affida- 
vit form."  I  have  relevant  evidence  that  has 
never  been  presented  to  the  Senate  and. 
therefore,  cannot  be  cavalierly  dismissed  by 
the  committee  as  "nothing  new."  The  evi- 
dence includes  hours  of  taped  conversations 
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with  Marie  Weinberg  who  declared  in  her 
suicide  note  that  the  information  she  gave 
my  office  was  true.  Lawyers  tell  me  her  sui- 
cide statement  constitutes  a  "dying  declara- 
tion" and  makes  her  recorded  and  written 
statements  legally  admissible. 

I  assume  the  Senate  does  not  want  to  con- 
demn Senator  Williams  before  examining 
all  the  evidence.  I  shall  be  happy  to  submit 
this  evidence  in  any  form  the  Senate  de- 
sires. It  will  take  some  time,  of  course,  to 
collect  affidavits  from  all  the  witnesses  who 
are  willing  to  give  sworn  statements.  I  have 
no  authority  to  compel  testimony  from  any 
other  witness.  The  accused  FBI  agents,  for 
example,  have  repeatedly  refused  to  talk  to 
me. 

The  Senate  would  be  better  served,  there- 
fore, by  conducting  hearings,  subpoenaing 
witnesses  and  taking  testimony.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  submit  the  names  of  key  wit- 
nesses who  have  not  been  heard  by  the 
Senate.  I  can  also  produce  a  list  of  crucial 
questions  which  were  never  asked  witnesses 
who  did  testify. 

I  further  suggest  that  the  FBI's  ABSCAM 
agents  be  given  lie  detector  tests  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  have  made  false  state- 
ments. This  shouldn't  trouble  them  if  they 
have  nothing  to  hide.  The  administration 
has  used  lie  detectors  for  lesser  purposes, 
such  as  locating  unauthorized  news  leaks. 
So  the  use  of  the  polygraph  machine 
shouldn't  be  repugnant.  Certainly  I  am  will- 
ing to  submit  to  lie  detector  tests,  along 
with  any  members  of  my  staff  whose  veraci- 
ty the  Senate  wishes  to  test. 

One  more  thing:  Puccio  has  accused  me  of 
collaborating  with  Williams'  attorneys.  I  am 
a  newsman,  not  a  defense  lawyer.  This 
letter,  I  am  sure,  will  come  as  a  total  sur- 
prise to  Senator  Williams,  his  attorneys  and 
his  Senate  supporters. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Amserson. 

Exhibit  20: 

Copies  of  33  United  Feature  Syndicate 
syndicated  columns  "Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round"  by  Jack  Anderson  regarding 
AbBcmm.  dated  from  June  9,  1980,  through 
February  23, 1982. 

Washington    MKRRY-Oo-RonND:    Did    Jus- 
tice   Crimp    ABSCAM    Probe?    Author 
States  He  Can  Document  It 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  June  9.  1980.— Justice  De- 
partment officials  may  have  tampered  with 
the  FBI's  ABSCAM  Investigation  by  order- 
ing undercover  agents  not  to  pursue  promis- 
ing leads  against  seven  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  favored  seven  have  been  identified  as 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill.  D-Mass..  House 
Judiciary  Chairman  Peter  Rodlno.  D-N.J.. 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C,  and  Reps. 
James  Florio,  D-NJ.,  William  Hughes,  D- 
N.J.,  James  Howard,  D-N.J.  and  Jim 
Mattox,  D-Texas. 

This  charge  will  be  documented  in  a  forth- 
coming book  by  Bob  Greene.  Newsday's  vet- 
eran investigative  reporter.  "The  confidential 
outline  indicates  that  the  book  will  be  based 
heavily  on  evidence  from  Mel  Weinberg,  the 
government's  star  witness  in  the  ABSCAM 
caper. 

Washington  is  a  mecca  for  unsavory  finan- 
cial transactions  which  are  often  consum- 
mated in  cash,  with  no  records  lying  around 
to  cause  later  embarrassment.  But  eight 
members  of  Congress  were  implicated  in  the 
ABSCAM  scandal,  most  of  them  caught  on 
videotape  pocketing  greenbacks  passed  out 


by  undercover  FBI  operatives  posing  as 
bagrmen  for  an  Arab  oil  sheik. 

Seven  others  were  mentioned  as  legisla- 
tors whose  influence  could  be  purchased 
with  the  right  amourrt  of  mazuma.  Now  it 
will  never  be  known  whether  they  would 
have  accepted  bribes,  because  the  investiga- 
tions were  quietly  cut  off.  In  all  seven  cases, 
the  only  incriminating  conversations  were 
with  the  middlemen  who  boasted  of  con- 
gressional connections  they  may  have  exag- 
gerated. 

I  reported  on  May  6  that  the  ABSCAM  in- 
vestigation had  been  erratic  in  pursuing 
leads.  "Some  leads  were  pursued;  others 
were  not,"  I  wrote.  I  revealed  that  a  middle- 
man had  promised  to  produce  Speaker 
O'Neill  and  that  the  FBI  undercovermen 
had  expressed  great  Interest.  But  then  noth- 
ing happened.  I  also  noted  that  Justice  De- 
partment officials  had  expressed  no  interest 
in  pursuing  a  lead  involving  North  Caroli- 
na's Lt.  Gov.  James  Green,  who  is  active  in 
President  Carter's  re-election  campaign. 

Greene's  book  outline  goes  further.  Citing 
evidence  from  Weinberg  and  other  sources. 
Greene  declares:  "Weinberg  and  the  agents 
who  worked  with  him  were  frustrated  and 
bewildered  at  a  series  of  orders  from  the 
Justice  Department  in  Washington  which 
prevented  them  from  pursuing  what  they 
regarded  as  promising  leads. " 

The  outline  names  the  seven  legislators 
and  points  out  significantly:  "The  interme- 
diaries who  offered  these  congressmen  had 
already  successfully  delivered  other  con- 
gressmen into  the  federal  net." 

The  document  doesn't  identify  who  issued 
the  orders  scotching  the  pursuit  of  the 
seven  members  of  Congress.  But  the 
ABSCAM  investigation  was  closely  super- 
vised in  Washington  by  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  Ctviletti  and  Philip  Heymann, 
head  of  the  Justice  Department's  criminal 
division. 

Footnote:  A  spokesman  said  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  "did  not  give  any  instruc- 
tions to  cease  pursuing  any  promising 
cases."  But  my  associate  Gary  Cohn  and 
West  Coast  correspKjndent  Michael  Viner 
confirmed  from  competent  sources  that  the 
FBI  agents  were  definitely  instructed  not  to 
pursue  the  seven  members  of  Congress.  The 
language  used  to  halt  an  investigation  was: 
"We  don't  think  it  would  be  profitable  to 
pursue  that  case." 

Pentagon  pipeline:  A  secret  Army  study, 
titled  "Army  Concerns.  Impacts  and  Costs, " 
warns  that  construction  delays,  equipment 
shortages,  lack  of  funding  and  other  con- 
straints Jeopardize  U.S.  readiness 
overseas. ..In  closed-door  meetings  with  con- 
gressional leaders,  administration  officials 
have  advocated  substantial  budget  cuts  for 
every  major  agency  except  one:  the  Defense 
Department.  Yet  all  the  fat  that  the  armed 
forces  have  accumulated  actually  hinders 
their  military  efficiency  ...President  Carter 
has  asked  the  Commerce  Department  to 
pick  up  some  of  the  Pentagon's  sea  lift 
costs.  At  the  same  time,  the  president's 
budget  experts  have  been  trimming  and 
tightening  the  department's  budget.  This 
has  led  Commerce  Secretary  Philip  Klutz- 
nick  to  ask  the  budget  office  discreetly 
about  "a  possible  supplemental 
appropriation... in  light  of  the  defense  issue 
the  president  has  asked  me  to  address." 

Slow  learner:  Even  after  nine  months  on 
the  Job.  Energy  Secretary  Charles  Duncan 
continues  to  make  flubs  that  have  members 
of  Congress  shaking  their  heads. 

At  one  recent  Capitol  Hill  hearing,  for  ex- 
ample, he  referred  to  Doris  Dewton,  assist- 


ant administrator  of  the  Energy  Regulatory 
Administration,  as  "Mr.  Dewton." 

Duncan  committed  a  more  serious  gaffe  at 
an  appearance  before  the  House  trade  sub- 
committee. Asked  to  explain  an  important 
technical  point  in  the  proposed  oil-import 
fee.  Duncan  confessed  that  he  did  not  fully 
understand  it. 

"I  am  a  layman,"  he  explained  airily.  "I 
am  not  a  lawyer." 

At  this.  Rep.  James  Shannon.  D-Mass..  re- 
minded Duncan  with  some  asperity,  "You 
are  the  secretary  of  energy." 

Washington  Merry-Go-Round:  ABSCAM 
AND  Justice:  Plots  Within  a  Plot? 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  June  10.  1980.— In  air  earlier 
column,  I  told  how  eight  members  of  Con- 
gress were  caught  in  the  ABSCAM  trap,  but 
seven  others  were  let  out  before  the  trap 
was  sprung.  Several  of  the  eight  were  filmed 
accepting  bribes  from  FBI  undercover 
agents.  The  same  intermediaries  who 
brought  in  the  eight  legislators  for  their 
payoffs  also  offered  to  produce  another 
seven.  But  curiously,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  not  interested. 

The  FBI  agents  and  their  star  witness. 
Mel  Weinberg,  "were  frustrated  and  bewil- 
dered at  a  series  of  orders  from  the  Justice 
Department  in  Washington  which  prevent- 
ed them  from  pursuing  what  they  regarded 
as  promising  leads." 

This  sensational  allegation  is  contained  in 
a  confidential  book  proposal  prepared  by 
Bob  Greene,  whose  investigative  reporting 
earned  Newsdsy  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  It  is  clear 
from  the  text  that  one  of  Greene's  inform- 
ants is  the  government's  own  chief  witness, 
Weinberg  himself. 

Five  weeks  ago,  I  reported  that  the  Justice 
Department  had  been  selective  in  pursuing 
ABSCAM  leads.  I  noted  that  some  of  F>resi- 
dent  Carter's  political  opc>onents  had  been 
pursued  while  some  of  his  supporters  had 
not. 

I  reported  that  the  FBI  had  an  intense  in- 
terest in  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  FBI  agents  could 
have  netted  him,  but  they  were  eager  to  try. 
Then  the  Justice  Department  sent  word 
that  "we  don't  think  (the  O'Neill  investiga- 
tion) is  profit^le  to  pursue." 

Here  are  two  other  big  fish  who  escaped 
the  ABSCAM  net: 

House  Judiciary  Chairman  Peter  Rodino. 
D-N.J.— Just  as  the  FBI  agents  were  about 
to  draw  Rodino  into  their  net,  the  Justice 
Department  scotched  the  investigation. 
They  were  dealing  with  Rodino's  son-in-law. 
Charles  Stanzlale.  who  now  swears  he  resist- 
ed the  baited  fish  hook. 

But  Greene  declares  flatly:  "Contrary  to 
his  public  statement,  the  son-in-law  of  pow- 
erful Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Peter 
Rodino  eager^  talked  with  Weinberg  and 
an  undercover  FBI  agent  about  getting  legal 
fees  for  his  law  firm  .  .  .  and  strongly  inti- 
mated that  he  could  deliver  Congressman 
Rodino  in  return." 

A  source  close  to  the  investigation  told  my 
associate  Gary  Cohn  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment "cooled  on  Rodino  just  as  the 
agents  were  getting  closer  to  meeting  him. " 
The  source  insisted  that  a  meeting  with 
Rodino  "could  have  been  pulled  off. "  al- 
though there  is  no  indication  that  he  would 
have  taken  any  money  or  even  would  have 
discussed  a  payment. 

The  Justice  Departments  tampering  with 
the  Rodino  investigation,  inside  sources  sug- 
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gest.  so  angered  the  undercover  men  that 
they  leaked  the  ABSCAM  story. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  R-S.C— Justice 
Department  sources  first  hesitated  to 
pursue  the  77-year-old  Senate  veteran,  then 
gave  the  go-ahead,  then  called  off  the  inves- 
tigation. 

By  Greene's  account.  Rep.  John  Jenrette. 
D-S.C.  offered  to  deliver  Thurmond  for 
$100,000.  But.  says  Greene.  Jenrette  insisted 
upon  picking  up  the  money  himself,  con- 
tending that  Thurmond  wouldn't  meet  with 
the  undercover  operatives  in  person.  There 
is  no  proof  that  Thurmond  was  aware  of 
Jenrette's  dickering. 

Jenrette  was  caught  on  videotape;  no  fur- 
ther attempt  was  made  to  reel  in  Thur- 
mond. 

Significantly,  both  Rodino  and  Thur- 
mond, as  powers  on  the  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  committees,  respectively,  have 
been  strong  supporters  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. The  ABSCAM  caper  was  directed 
personally  by  Attorney  General  Benjamin 
Civlletti  and  the  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments  criminal  division.  Philip  Heymann. 
Their  spokesman  has  denied  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  ABSCAM  investigation. 

Party  surprise:  The  biggest  fear  in  Ronald 
Reagan's  inner  circle  right  now  is  that 
Jimmy  Carter  will  get  an  unexpected  boost 
in  the  election  campaign  from  an  "October 
surprise."  Reagan's  advisers  worry  that  a 
startling  news  development  like  last  year's 
"November  surprise."  the  Tehran  hostage 
seizure,  will  rally  support  around  a  belea- 
guered president. 

There's  not  much  the  Republicans  can  do 
to  forestall  such  an  unpredictable  block- 
buster, so  they'll  continue  to  hammer  away 
at  the  gap  between  candidate  Carter's  prom- 
ises and  President  Carter's  achievement. 

Meanwhile,  Reagan  is  working  on  a  "July 
surprise"  of  his  own  for  unveiling  at  the  De- 
troit convention.  His  choice  of  a  running 
mate,  insiders  confide,  will  be  someone  who 
can  broaden  his  appeal,  rather  than  a  politi- 
cal carbon  copy  who  might  please  only  a 
narrow  base  of  ultra-conservative  true  be- 
lievers. 

Influence  digest:  Several  Moslem  powers, 
including  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Paki- 
stan, have  brought  secret  pressure  on  Iran 
to  return  the  American  hostages,  end  the 
crisis  and  restore  stability  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  .  .  .  The  gentle  Cambodian 
people  are  caught  between  their  ancient  en- 
emies, the  Vietnamese,  and  their  recent  op- 
pressors, the  Khmer  Rouge.  The  latest  in- 
telligence reports  Indicate  that  the  Khmer 
Rouge  are  gaining  strength  in  the  Jungles  of 
Cambodia.  .  .  .  The  Soviets  are  pouring  so 
much  firepower  into  Afghanistan  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  keep  up  their  sched- 
uled shipments  to  Vietnam,  according  to 
classified  reports.  This  may  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  slowing  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
quest of  Cambodia. 

Watch  on  waste:  Back  in  1978.  Energy  De- 
partment bureaucrats  authorized  a  modest 
$75,000  solar  energy  visitor's  center  in  a  Los 
Angeles  suburb.  But  in  the  Topsy-like  way 
of  federal  projects,  it  has  now  grown  into  a 
$555,000  production— more  than  $400,000  of 
it  financed  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Washingon  Merry-Go-Round:  Justice 
Department;  A  Volcano  About  to  Erupt 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Washington,  June  13,  1980.— Attorney 
General  Benjamin  Civlletti,  an  earnest 
fellow  with  an  air  about  him  of  legitimate 
purpose,  is  sitting  atop  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  is  rumbling  like  Mount  St.  Helens 
in  its  pre-eruption  stage. 


I  have  charged  that  Justice,  far  from 
blind,  has  been  winking  at  powerful  politi- 
cians who  run  afoul  of  the  law.  I  have  cited 
case  after  case  of  selective  prosecutions  and 
aborted  investigations.  Now  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  investigating  more 
than  20  politically  sensitive  cases,  which 
apt>ear  to  have  been  mishandled. 

Even  the  celebrated  ABSCAM  investiga- 
tion has  come  under  fire.  This  is  the  FBI's 
elaborate  "sting"  operation,  which  netted 
eight  members  of  Congress  and  several 
other  public  officials  in  a  phony  Arab  at- 
tempt to  buy  influence  with  cash  on  the 
barrelhead. 

A  month  ago.  I  suggested  that  the  Justice 
Department  seemed  more  eager  to  pursue 
President  Carter's  opponents  than  his  sup- 
porters. I  reported  that  two  of  the  ABSCAM 
targets.  Sen.  Harrison  Williams,  D-N.J..  and 
Rep.  Frank  Thompson.  D-N.J..  planned  to 
support  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination. 

But  in  the  case  of  Newark's  Mayor  Ken- 
neth Gibson,  undercover  agents  met  with 
him  In  Atlantic  City  last  November.  They 
sounded  him  out  about  using  his  influence 
to  help  a  phony  Arab  sheik.  He  was  secretly 
videotaped  handing  an  P^I  operative  a  card 
and  inviting  him  to  City  Hall. 

The  next  month,  Gibson  endorsed  Jimmy 
Carter  for  re-election  and  became  one  of  the 
big  giins  In  Carter's  New  Jersey  campaign. 
The  compromising  tape,  meanwhile,  was 
sent  to  Justice  Department  headquarters, 
which  never  gave  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion for  the  agents  to  proceed  with  the 
Gibson  investigation. 

Rep.  James  Florio,  D-N.J.,  is  another  who 
was  offered  a  baited  hook  by  the  ABSCAM 
operators.  Then  last  January,  he  came  out 
for  President  Carter.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment seemed  to  lose  interest  in  pursuing 
Florio,  although  the  congressman  says  he 
simply  refused  to  deal  with  the  "Arabs." 

Justice  officials  ordered  the  ABSCAM 
team  not  to  pursue  promising  leads  against 
at  least  seven  members  of  Congress.  This 
angered  the  people  at  the  lower  levels  who 
leaked  the  ABSCAM  story  to  the  press,  ac- 
cording to  sources  close  to  the  investigation. 

An  indignant  Civlletti  ordered  an  investi- 
gation into  the  press  leaks.  Now  Justice  De- 
partment officials  are  trying  to  pin  the 
blame  on  the  only  non-govemment  member 
of  the  FBI  undercover  team,  even  though 
they  have  privately  concluded  that  thelr 
own  prosecutors  were  responsible  for  at 
least  two  of  the  three  Inltal  leaks. 

The  intended  scapegoat  is  Mel  Weinberg, 
the  55-year-old  con  man  who  masterminded 
the  ABSCAM  caper.  Weinberg  is  furious  at 
this  attempt  to  keep  Justice's  skirts  clean  at 
his  expense,  sources  told  my  associates 
Clark  Mollenhof  f  and  Gary  Cohn. 

Weinberg  happens  to  be  the  government's 
single  most  important  witness  in  the  upcom- 
ing ABSCAM  trials.  He  not  only  planned 
the  whole  "sting"  operation:  he  was  present 
when  cash  payoffs  were  made  to  the  politi- 
cos  in  a  plush  Georgetown  town  house  and 
other  locations. 

By  attempting  to  pin  the  leaks  on  Wein- 
berg, the  Justice  Department  brass  may  t>e 
sabotaging  their  own  case. 

Footnote:  A  Justice  Department  spokes- 
man refused  to  discuss  specifics  of  the  inves- 
tigation. 

Tabulating  terrorists:  The  State  Depart- 
ment's most  recent  rundown  on  terrorist  ac- 
tivity in  the  Middle  East  names  Libya.  Iraq, 
Syria  and  South  Yemen  as  the'  most  fla- 
grant supporters  of  international  terrorism. 

The  document  has  been  closely  held  by 
the  inhabitants  of  both  Foggy  Bottom  and 


Capitol  Hill.  It  pinpoints  oil-rich  Libya  as 
the  most  effective  protector  of  terrorist 
groups  and  individuals,  which  are  identified 
as  primarily  affiliated  with  various  extrem- 
ist Palestinian  elements. 

"Although  the  Libyan  government  claims 
that  it  is  opposed  to  terrorists,"  the  State 
Department  summary  notes,  "it  has  quali- 
fied this  by  saying  that  freedom  fighters' 
are  not  terrorists." 

The  roster  of  international  terrorist 
strikes  supported  in  one  way  or  another  by 
Libyan  strongman  Muammar  Qaddafi,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department,  includes 
the  1972  Munich  Olympics  massacre  of  Is- 
raeli athletes:  the  hijacking  of  a  Lufthansa 
plane  the  same  year;  the  blowing  up  of  a 
Japanese  airliner  in  1973;  the  shootout  at 
the  Athens  airport  in  July  1973.  a  similar 
attack  on  the  Israeli  airline  in  Rome  that 
September  and  a  Czechoslovakian  train  hi- 
jacking the  same  month;  a  British  airliner 
hijacking  over  Dubai  in  November  1974.  and 
the  kidnapping  of  OPEC  oil  ministers  in  De- 
cember 1975. 

Moore  miffed:  Jimmy  Carter's  congres- 
sional liaison  man.  Frank  Moore,  was  upset 
at  my  report  that  Rep.  Norman  Mineta,  D- 
Calif..  a  Japanese-American,  has  not  bieen 
invited  to  a  state  dinner  for  the  visiting  Jap- 
anese prime  minister  because  Carter  people 
thought  Mineta  was  Italian.  An  aggrieved 
Moore  called  to  point  out  that  there  had 
been  no  state  dinner  for  the  prime  minister 
when  he  visited  here  in  May. 

Informed  that  the  embarrassing  slight 
had  indeed  occurred— at  a  state  dinner  held 
last  year— Moore  said:  "It  must  have  been 
the  fault  of  someone  in  the  invitation  office 
or  at  State. " 

Weekly  Special:  The  ABSCAM  Tapes 

Feature  Better  TV  Than  Networks 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Joe  Spear) 

Washington.  August  18,  1980.— Perhaps 
the  most  entertaining  television  show  in  the 
country  can  be  found  on  the  ABSCAM  vid- 
eotapes. They  reveal  congressmen  in  the  act 
of  taking  bribes  from  bagmen  who  are  really 
undercover  agents  engaged  in  the  FBI's 
most  celebrated  "sting"  operation. 

Most  of  the  videotapes  are  still  under  seal 
by  the  courts,  but  we've  managed  to  review 
them.  One  scene  in  particular  sets  the  tone 
of  the  entire  ABSCAM  operation. 

The  FBI  agents  used  a  55-year-old  con 
man  as  their  lure.  He  is  Mel  Weinberg,  a 
gravel-voiced,  street-wise  character  straight 
out  of  a  Damon  Runyon  novel.  One  of 
Weinberg's  contacts  was  Joe  Silvestri.  a  big, 
beefy  man  with  solid  political  connections. 

Weinberg  offered  Silvestri  a  $5  million 
finder's  fee  for  helping  to  line  up  some  pow- 
erful politicians  who  might  t>e  willing  to 
trade  favors  for  cash.  "You  give  me  $5  mil- 
lion,"  responded  Silvestri  eagerly,  "and  I'll 
kiss  your  bottom  in  Macy's. " 

Silvestri  started  off  modestly.  He  suggest- 
ed corrupting  the  mayors  of  several  New 
Jersey  cities,  including  Newark.  Paterson. 
Jersey  City  and  Hoboken. 

Weinberg  apparently  doesn't  often  ven- 
ture beyond  Manhattan,  so  he  inquired: 
"Where's  Hoboken? "  Silvestri  explained: 
"That's  where  Frank  Sinatra  came  from." 
Then  Weinberg  and  Silvestri  started  dis- 
cussing a  plan  to  bribe  the  mayor  of  Hobo- 
ken—solely  on  the  basis  that  he  was  the 
mayor  of  the  town  that  Sinatra  hailed  from. 

Gradually,  Silvestri  got  bolder.  Soon  he 
was  offering  to  deliver  up  House  Speaker 
Thomas  "  Tip  "  O'Neill.  D-Mass.  Then  Silves- 
tri came  up  with  the  topper.  "Let  me  ask 
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you  something,"  he  said.  "You  guys  want  to 
malce  contact  with  Ted  Kennedy?" 

Silvestri  warned  that  the  price  would  be 
high.  "That'll  be  a  quarter  of  a  million."  he 
said. 

Of  course,  Silvestri  could  not  produce 
either  O'Neill  or  Kermedy.  But  he  was  able 
to  entice  some  lesser-known  members  of 
Congress  to  accept  the  bribes. 

Press  suppression:  There  is  chilling  news 
from  almost  every  sector  of  the  world  these 
days  about  government  repression  of  the 
press.  Right-wing  and  communist  regimes 
alike  are  Jailing  and  threatening  newsmen 
whose  only  crime  is  to  report  the  truth  as 
they  see  It. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  most  recent 
alarming  developments: 

In  Guatemala,  a  leading  newsman  was  as- 
sassinated and  seven  others  were  exiled 
from  the  country.  Some  foreign  journalists 
have  been  placed  on  a  terrorist  group's 
death  list. 

In  Paraguay,  a  leading  critic  of  the 
Stroessner  dictatorship  was  ruthlessly 
thrown  into  prison  just  hours  Eifter  return- 
ing from  the  United  States. 

In  South  Korea,  joumalistG  have  been 
issued  guidelines  warning  them  not  to  write 
unflatteringly  of  the  government.  Those 
who  violate  the  stringent  rules  will  be 
thrown  out  of  their  profession  and  prosecut- 
ed. 

Foreign  newsmen  are  being  harassed  in 
Iran  and  Soviet-occupied  Afghanistan.  They 
are  under  the  constant  threat  of  expulsion. 
Native  journalists  are  in  danger  of  being  de- 
nounced and  tried  as  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  freedom  of  the  press  is  sti- 
fled as  always.  Reporters  must  toe  the  party 
line  and  parrot  Kremlin  propaganda  with- 
out exception. 

We  believe  it  is  past  time  for  freedom- 
loving  journalists  to  band  together  and  raise 
hell  about  this  ominous  development.  Per- 
sonally, we  salute  our  brave  colleagues  who 
have  courageously  sought  to  give  the  people 
the  truth  in  lands  of  tyraimy  and  injustice. 

Good  News:  Last  week,  we  proposed  an 
Olympic  gold  medal  for  Vladimir  Kislik,  a 
brave  Soviet  scientist  who  was  locked  in  a 
psychiatric  ward  to  keep  him  away  from  for- 
eign visitors.  He  was  guilty  of  telling  the 
truth  about  the  repressive  Soviet  system  to 
some  Western  clergymen  and  the  Russians 
didn't  want  him  talking  to  any  foreign  jour- 
nalists during  the  Olympics. 

Kislik's  friends  feared  he  might  never  be 
released  from  the  psychiatric  ward.  But  now 
we've  learned  that  he  has  been  set  free. 
Most  of  the  foreigh  newsmen  have  returned 
home,  and  the  Soviet  authorities  apparently 
feel  it's  now  safe  for  Kislik  to  be  on  the 
streets  again. 

Crafty  Congressmen:  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  routinely 
suppplies  congressmen  with  the  names  of 
the  plants  they  inspect  for  violations  and 
what  penalties  are  Imposed.  But  some  law- 
makers have  taken  the  information  and 
then  solicited  the  owners  of  the  plants  on 
the  inspection  list  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions. In  return  for  the  money,  the  legisla- 
tors promise  to  try  to  eliminate  the  agency. 

Some  Statistics:  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, The  government's  oldest  bureaucracy, 
employs  one  bureaucrat  for  every  17  farm- 
ers ...  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  is 
one  lawyer  for  every  28  citizens. 


Washington  Merry-Go-Round:  Rep.  John 

Murphy  to  Enter  the  ABSCAM  Bullring 

Soon 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

WASHiNtTON.  September  2.  1980.— One  of 
the  great  courtroom  dramas  of  our  time  will 
be  played  out  later  this  month  when  Rep. 
John  Murphy.  D-N.Y.,  confronts  his  accus- 
ers in  the  Abscam  case. 

It  won't  be  the  first  time  in  this  bullring 
era  of  federal  investigations  that  he  has 
sidestepped  a  Justice  Department  lunge  at 
him.  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a  matador.  But 
this  time,  the  bull  will  back  him  into  a  wit- 
ness chair  and  confront  him  with  incrimi- 
nating videotapes  taken  by  FBI  undercover 
men. 

Unruffled.  Murphy  has  insisted  that  the 
videotapes  will  exonerate  him.  The^court, 
meanwhile,  has  sealed  the  crucial*  tapes 
until  the  trial,  but  my  associate  Gary  Cohn 
has  managed  to  review  them. 

They  show  FBI  agent  Anthony  Amoroso 
and  the  con  man  who  masterminded  the 
Abscam  operation.  Mel  Weinberg,  in  a  hotel 
room  waiting  for  Murphy.  The  place  is  the 
Hilton  Inn  near  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port in  New  York.  The  time  is  Oct.  20,  1979. 

"In  a  short  while,"  Amoroso  addressed  the 
hidden  camera,  "I'm  expecting  a  meeting 
with  U.S.  Congressman  John  Murphy  and 
attorney  Howard  Criden.  In  front  of  me  is 
$50,000  in  1100  bills. 

"I'm  placing  this  money  in  a  suitcase  to 
my  immediate  left.  I'm  now  closing  the  suit- 
case and  placing  it  to  my  immediate  right 
on  the  floor  next  to  the  couch." 

Then  he  began  pacing  and  chomping  on  a 
cigar.  "I  knew  those  (expletives  deleted) 
would  be  late."  he  grumped. 

Not  long  afterward.  Murphy  strode  into 
view,  smooth  in  manner  and  appearance, 
like  a  man  who  moves  familiarly  in  a  world 
of  marble  floors,  lofty  ceilings  and  massive 
cut-glass  chandeliers.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Criden,  an  unwitting  middleman  who  is 
now  his  co-defendant. 

They  thought  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  bagmen  for  an  Arab  sheik  with  immigra- 
tion problems  that  needed  fixing.  After  a 
brief  colloquy  about  the  Notre  Dame-USC 
football  game  that  afternoon,  the  discussion 
got  down  to  business. 

Criden  bragged  about  Murphy's  influence 
in  Congress.  The  FBI  agents  picked  up  their 
cue  and  explained  that  their  client,  the 
phony  sheik,  might  need  help  with  immigra- 
tion problems.  Could  Murphy  handle  that? 

"I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  problem. " 
said  Murphy. 

The  FBI  agent  mentioned  money  and  the 
sheik's  plentiful  supply  of  same.  "He  wants 
to  make  sure  that  when  he  gets  ready  to 
come  (to  the  United  States),  that  everything 
is  taken  care  of,"  said  the  undercover  man. 
"That's  why  he  says.  'Hey,  take  the  money, 
go  find  the  people  that  can  do  this  for  me." 

Criden  quickly  offered:  "All  you  have  to 
do  is  get  a  hold  of  me.  I  will  get  a  hold  of 
Jack  (Murpliy)." 

"Here  we  go."  said  the  G-man,  handing 
over  the  briefcase  with  the  $50,000. 

"Why  don't  you  give  that  to  Jack?"  sug- 
gested Criden.  indicating  Murphy. 

But  the  congressman  gestured  toward  the 
briefcase  and  instructed:  "Howard,  you  take 
care  of  that." 

""OK."  agreed  Criden.  taking  the  briefcase. 
"All  right.  let's  go."  he  added,  explaining  to 
the  undercover  men:  "Jack's  got  to  get  back 
to  Washington. " 

Murphy  has  an  explanation  for  this  per- 
formance. He  reportedly  will  testify  that 


Criden  told  him  the  briefcase  contained  im- 
migration forms,  not  greenbacks 

It  may  be  more  difficult  for  him  to  ex- 
plain an  inquiry,  also  duly  recorded  by  the 
FBI's  hidden  cameras,  into  the  F>ossibility 
that  the  sheik  might  invest  in  a  shipping 
venture.  The  undercover  men  readily  agreed 
to  the  suggestion,  and  Murphy  said  his  asso- 
ciates would  get  back  to  them. 

The  following  Nov.  8,  Murphy's  associates 
met  with  the  agents.  His  two  aides  suggest- 
ed that  the  ""Arabs"  invest  millions  in  a 
shipping  company— in  which  the  congress- 
man would  hold  a  secret  interest.  Murphy's 
associates  promised  that  the  congressman 
would  use  his  Influence  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  Committee  to 
make  sure  that  the  shipping  venture  was 
profitable. 

No  Fury  Like  It:  At  a  recent  hearing  on 
fraud  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  Sen.  Bob 
Packwood,  R-Ore.,  commented  that  the  De- 
ptutment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
didn't  "care  about"  eliminating  ripoffs  in 
federal  health  care  programs. 

Evidently  feeling  scorned  by  his  offhand 
remark,  HHS  Secretary  Patricia  Harris 
whipped  off  a  letter  to  Packwood.  "I  have 
never  made  partisan  political  use  of  the  sad 
fact  that  so  many  professionals  who  ought 
to  be  serving  these  beneficiaries  are  instead 
stealing  their  money,"  she  wrote.'I  hope 
others  will  also  refrain  from  cheap  shots  at 
those  of  us  who  are  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  protect  the  government's  money." 

Eager  Witness:  Sen.  Dennis  DeConcini,  D- 
Ariz.,  whose  subcommittee  is  Investigating 
charges  that  Libya  and  fugitive  financier 
Robert  Vesco  tried  to  bribe  Carter  adminis- 
tration officials,  got  an  unexpected  tele- 
phone call  the  other  day.  It  was  from  a 
high-ranJcing  Libyan  diplomat.  According  to 
my  sources,  the  Libyan  expressed  his  gov- 
errmient's  concern  over  the  allegations  and 
offered  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
subcommittee.  DeConcini  may  take  the 
Libyan  up  on  the  offer  and  invite  him  to 
testify. 

Watch  on  Waste:  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  was  recently  allotted  office 
space  on  the  lower  floors  of  a  suburban 
Washington  building,  and  assigned  it  to  one 
of  the  EPA's  sections.  But  another  EPA 
office,  already  In  place  on  the  top  floors  of 
the  building,  wanted  to  move  down.  A  coin- 
flip  decided  the  contest;  the  top-floor  group 
will  move  down,  the  newcomers  will  move 
up  and  the  taxpayers  will  get  stuck  with  the 
$22,000  bill. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Round:  ABSCAM 
Continued:  The  Case  op  John  Murphy 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  September  3,  1980.— When 
Rep.  John  Murphy.  D-N.Y..  goes  on  trial  for 
his  Abscam  involvement  later  this  month, 
you'll  be  reading  excerpts  from  FBI  video- 
tapes which  the  government  claims,  will 
prove  that  the  congresssman  took  a  bribe. 
Murphy  inslsta  that  the  same  videotapes 
will  exonerate  him  of  any  wrongdoing. 

Yesterday  I  provided  a  preview  of  some 
damaging  evidence— a  videotape  showing 
Murphy  instructing  an  associate,  Howard 
Criden,  to  accept  a  briefcase  stuffed  with 
$50,000  in  $100  bills. 

Murphy  has  said  he  thought  the  briefcase 
contained  immigration  application  forms  for 
a  (non-existent)  Arab  sheik  whose  repre- 
sentatives had  asked  for  his  help.  The 
sheik's  men  were  actually  FBI  agents  and  a 
convicted  con  artist,  Mel  Weinberg,  who 
cooked  up  the  Abscam  "sting"  operation. 
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My  associate  Gary  Cohn  has  reviewed  the 
voluminous  videotapes,  which  were  ordered 
sealed  by  a  federal  judge.  In  today's  episode, 
a  major  element  of  the  governments  case  is 
laid  bare:  Criden  the  unwitting  middleman 
and  Laurence  Buser.  a  longtime,  trusted  as- 
sociate of  Murphy,  discuss  with  Weinberg 
and  FBI  agent  Anthony  Amoroso— the 
"sheik's"  men— a  lucrative  business  deal 
that  is  to  be  financed  by  the  Arab  and  as- 
sured of  success  by  Murphy's  influence  in 
Congress. 

Unfortunately  for  the  government  pros- 
ecutors. Murphy  himself  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting,  held  in  a  luxurious  Washing- 
ton townhouse.  The  government  must  prove 
that  the  deal  was  cooked  up  with  Murphy's 
knowledge  and  approval,  and  that  may  not 
be  easy. 

Buser  outlined  the  deal  while  the  hidden 
cameras  recorded  it  all.  The  government  of 
Puerto  Rico,  he  explained,  was  trying  to 
unload  its  shipping  operation,  the  Puerto 
Rican  Maritime  Authority,  to  private 
buyers.  Murphy,  with  his  clout  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee, 
would  arrange  favorable  purchase  terms  for 
the  sheik— and  would  be  a  secret  part-owner 
in  the  new  company. 

If  necessary,  Buser  promised.  Murphy 
would  see  that  legislation  was  passed  to  pro- 
tect the  company  and  ensure  a  fat  return 
for  everyone. 

Weinberg  interrupted  the  lengthy  presen- 
tation and  got  down  to  the  nitty-gritty: 
"Will  he  be  a  partner  in  this  with  us?" 

Buser.  '"Well,  he'll  be  a  silent  partner,  I 
would  imagine." 

Criden  chimed  in.  explaining  that  as  head 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Conunittee. 
Murphy  "can't  be  anything  else"  but  a 
silent  partner. 

Weinberg.  "The  main  thing  is,  do  you 
think  that  Murphy  can  make  the  deal?" 

Buser.  "Murphy  can  start  the  deal.  I'U 
finish  the  deal." 

The  bogus  sheik's  men  expressed  doubts 
that  Murphy  had  the  power  to  assure  a 
profitable  venture,  and  Buser  was  happy  to 
reassure  them. 

Buser.  "I  don't  know  what  you  under- 
stand about  American  politics,  but  Mur- 
phy's power  right  now.  as  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee— whatever  leg- 
islation goes  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
he  is  the  manager  of  that  legislation. 

"He  can  take  it  In  any  direction  he  wants 
to  take  it,  and  control  it  .  .  .  He's  a  past 
master  .  .  .  Right  now.  we're  manipulating 
this  (Omnibus  Maritime)  bill  .  .  .  Murphy 
and  I  see  a  potential  .  .  .  The  thing  Is  to  ma- 
nipulate the  acquisitions  with  the  bill.  So 
that  you  protect  everything  that ...  we  can 
possibly  get  out  of  the  government." 

Weinberg.  "So  what  you're  telling  me.  we 
need  Murphy.  He's  the  key  to.  behind  the 
whole  thing?" 

Buser.  "Without  him.  we  could  get 
screwed  .  .  .  Now  we  waited  all  this  time, 
and  we  looked  at  a  few  companies  .  .  .  but 
we  haven't  made  a  move.  Now  he  (Murphy) 
says  to  me,  "I  think  the  time  is  right  to 
make  a  move.'  And  I  agree  with  him  .  .  .  1 
think  we  can  do  a  deal." 

During  his  trial.  Murphy  reportedly  will 
argue  that  Buser  lied  when  he  told  the  un- 
dercover agents  that  he  had  Murphy's  coop- 
eration. 

Footnote:  The  undercover  agents  met 
again  with  Buser  to  make  the  final  arrange- 
menU  for  the  shipping  deal.  This  time. 
Murphy  was  present.  But,  the  G-men 
couldn't  wring  any  incriminating  statements 
out  of  the  congressman.  I'll  provide  excerpts 
from  that  videotape  in  a  future  colunrui. 


Open  secret:  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  has  tieen  ordered  by  Congress 
to  disclose  the  routes  taken  by  shipments  of 
nuclear  waste  across  the  country,  in  re- 
sponse to  outcries  from  communities  con- 
cerned at  the  prospect  of  radioactive  materi- 
al rolling  through  their  streeU. 

But  the  commission  has  gotten  around 
the  order  by  classifying  the  information  on 
such  shipments  as  "proprietary" —the  term 
used  to  protect  commercial  secrets. 

The  hush-hush  treatment  is  ludicrous, 
however.  Anyone— potential  saboteurs  or 
the  merely  curious— can  spot  the  waste 
shipments  easily.  The  30-ton  containers  are 
carried  on  open  flatbed  trucks,  and  are 
clearly  labeled  "Radioactive. " 

BAA-AA-AA  humbug!  Politicians  have 
shown  the  public  some  pretty  strange  surro- 
gates this  election  year,  but  Sen.  Ernest 
HoUings.  D-S.C.  is  the  only  one  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  sheep. 

Here's  how  It  happened:  An  environmen- 
tal group  collected  testimonials  from  promi- 
nent individuals  in  support  of  the  Alaska 
lands  bill  for  an  ad  in  the  Washington  Post. 
HoUings'  staff  promised  a  picture  and  a 
statement  from  an  old  newsletter.  But  at 
the  last  minute,  the  staff  couldn't  get  Hoi- 
lings'  OK. 

So  there  was  the  two-page  ad.  showing  15 
prominent  citizens— and  an  Alaskan  Dall 
Sheep  in  the  spot  reserved  for  HoUings. 

Washington        Merry-Go-Round:        Rep. 

Murphy  in  the  ABSCAM  Net;  Will  FBI 

Have  To  Toss  Him  Back? 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington.  September  4,  1980.— When 
he  made  his  final  appearance  before  Abs- 
cam's  hidden  cameras.  Rep.  John  Murphy. 
D-N.Y..  was  clearly  suspicious. 

In  a  previous  session  with  the  FBI's  un- 
dercover men.  the  congressman— chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Conunit- 
tee—had  Inquired  whether  they  would  be  in- 
terested In  a  shipping  deal.  And  when  the 
agents  had  proffered  a  briefcase  stuffed 
with  greenbacks.  Murphy  had  instructed  an 
associate  to  "take  care"  of  it. 

But  by  January  1980.  when  he  was  last 
featured  on  the  FBI's  videotapes.  Murphy 
had  undergone  a  mysterious  attitude 
change.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  disassoci- 
ate himself  from  any  suggestion  that  he 
might  be  susceptible  to  a  bribe.  And  he  em- 
phatically proclaimed  the  innocence  of  sev- 
eral of  his  colleagues  who  had  been  swept 
into  the  FBI's  Abscam  net. 

Was  Murphy  simply  displaying  the  kind 
of  self-protective  skill  that  a  corrupt  con- 
gressman would  show  when  approached 
with  a  bribe  offer?  Or  was  he  quite  simply 
Innocent  of  any  evil  Intent? 

The  videotapes  of  Murphy's  meetings 
with  the  Abscam  operatives— who  were 
posing  as  representatives  of  an  Arab  sheik 
in  need  of  favors  from  influential  members 
of  Congress— are  open  to  several  Interpreta- 
tions. Depending  on  the  point  of  view,  de- 
fense or  prosecution,  the  tapes  show  that 
Murphy  was  either  too  honest  or  too  sly  to 
make  incriminating  statements  to  the  gov- 
ernment agents. 

Murphy  has  vociferously  asserted  that  the 
videotapes  will  prove  that  he  did  nothing 
wrong  and  has  demanded  they  be  released 
by  the  courts.  My  associate  Gary  Cohn  has 
reviewed  the  still-secret  tapes,  and  one 
thing  that  is  clear  is  that  the  FBI  team 
failed  to  get  Murphy  to  incriminate  himself. 
The  motivation  behind  Murphy's  non-culpa- 
ble statements  In  the  videotaped  sessions 
will  be  argued  by  prosecutors  and  defense 


attorneys    at    Murphy's    trial    later    this 
month. 

On  Jan.  10.  1980.  Murphy,  his  longtime  as- 
sociate Laurence  Buser.  and  the  FBI's  un- 
witting recruiter  of  possibly  bribe-suscepti- 
ble congressmen.  Howard  Criden.  met  with 
FBI  operatives  Anthony  Amoroso  and  Mel 
Weinberg  in  a  Washington  townhouse.  A  lu- 
crative deal  involving  Puerto  Rican  shipping 
was  to  be  nailed  down— while  the  FBI's 
hidden  cameras  turned. 

Murphy  sat  silently,  sipping  a  scotch  and 
water,  while  Buser  discussed  the  financing 
of  the  arrangement  by  the  Arab  sheik 
whom  Amoroso  and  Weinberg  supposedly 
represented.  The  Abscam  agents  repeatedly 
tried  to  focus  the  conversation  on  the  con- 
gressman, but  Buser  didn't  bite. 

Buser.  (referring  to  Murphy).  "He's  not  in 
this."" 
Weinberg.  ""He"s  not?" 
Amoroso.  "Well,  wait  a  minute.  I  sold  this 
thing  on  the  basis  that  he's  gonna  help,  and 
he's  gonna  be  a  prime  mover  .  .  .  and  he  is 
gonna  be  there." 

Buser.  And  he  is  .  .  .  He'll  do  that, 
anyway." 

At  one  point,  while  Murphy  was  not 
present,  the  FBI  agent  gave  Criden  an  enve- 
lope containing  money,  and  got  Criden's  as- 
surance that  Murphy  was  in  on  the  deal.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  Criden  was 
simply  trying  to  keep  the  money  spigot 
turned  on. 

Later.  Amoroso  called  Murphy  aside  for  a 
private  discussion.  Amoroso  told  the  con- 
gressman that  Reps.  Frank  Thompson.  D- 
N.J..  and  John  Murtha.  D-Pa..  who  were 
also  caught  up  in  the  Abscam  net.  were  in- 
volved with  the  ""sheik""  and  his  problems, 
and  that  money  had  been  mentioned. 

Murphy.  "You  see.  any  time  money"s 
mentioned  where  a  public  official  is  men- 
tioned, theres  automatically  an  ability  to 
link  them  to  something  illegal.  No  public  of- 
ficial would  ever  be  involved  in  anything 
like  that." 

Amoroso.  "'Well " 

Murphy,  almost  mockingly.  "Particularly 
Thompson,  my.self  or  Murtha.  Wed  never 
do  anything  like  that,  see?  " 

Amoroso,  laughing  nervously.  "If  youre 
playing— if  you're  being  coy  with  me— Hey.  I 
understand  what  you're  saying  as  far  as 
being  careful  and  being  cautious,  all  right? 
To  be  honest  with  you.  the  day  I  first  met 
you.  when  we  were  at  the  airport  hotel.  I 
was  reluctant  to  give  you  the  money." 
Murphy.  "You  didn't  give  me  any  money. " 
Amoroso.  "Well,  OK,  when  I  gave  it  to 
Howard. " 

Murphy.  "I  never  received  any  money 
from  anyone,  and  would  not  accept  any- 
thing—from you  or  Howard." 

Clearly.  John  Murphy  is  no  babe  in  the 
woods,  as  the  FBI  agents  found  out.  Wheth- 
er he's  an  innocent  lamb  will  be  up  to  a  jury 
to  decide. 

High  I.Q..  Low  P.R.:  Mensa.  a  national  or- 
ganization of  individuals  with  high  intelli- 
gence quotients,  has  been  studiously  lobby- 
ing some  members  of  Congress  to  have  Na- 
tional Mensa  Week  declared  by  congression- 
al resolution.  But  when  one  Capitol  Hill 
aide  called  Mensa  for  some  background  in- 
formation, the  high-I.Q.  person  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  replied  tersely  that  she  could 
only  "read  the  prepared  statement." 
Pressed  for  a  better  response,  the  Mensa 
representative  merely  repeated,  with  the 
stubbomess  of  a  dull-normal,  that  she 
would  "read  the  prepared  statement."' 

Watch  on  waste:  It  costs  the  Uxpayers 
nearly  $100,000  a  year  to  keep  two  former 
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speakers  of  the  House  in  the  style  to  which 
they  became  accustomed.  Democrats  John 
McCormack  of  Massachusetts,  who  retired 
In  1971.  and  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  who 
retired  in  1976.  both  receive  generous  pen- 
sions as  well  as  office  space,  supplies  and 
five  staff  members  apiece. 

Footnote:  Anyone  who  is  aware  of  govern- 
ment extravagance  should  write  of  it  to 
Jack  Anderson's  Watch  on  Waste.  P.O.  Box 
2300,  Washington.  D.C.  20013. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Rohnd:  The  FBI's 
ABSCAM  Tapes  Show  Its  Agents  in 
Strange  Light 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington.  September  9.  1980.-The 
FBI  insists  that  it  never  sought  to  entrap 
members  of  Congress  into  taking  bribes 
during  the  celebrated  Abscam  investigation. 

But  videotapes  secretly  filmed  by  the  FBI 
show  that  the  undercover  operatives— who 
were  posing  as  bagmen  for  a  fictional  Arab 
sheik— were  willing  to  use  questionable  tac- 
tics to  build  their  case. 

Although  the  videotapes  are  still  under 
court  seal,  my  associate  Gary  Cohn  has 
managed  to  review  them.  They  reveal,  for 
example,  that  the  undercover  G-men  were 
willing  to  ply  Rep.  Prank  Thompson.  D- 
N.J..  with  liquor  to  make  him  susceptible  to 
offers  of  cash. 

Here's  how  it  worked:  Philadelphia  attor- 
ney Howard  Criden— a  defendant  in  the 
Abscam  cases— was  persuaded  by  the  FBI 
agents  to  bring  Thompson  to  a  meeting  at 
which  the  congressman,  according  to  the 
FBI  script,  was  supposed  to  accept  a  $50,000 
bribe. 

But  the  best-laid  plans  of  the  G-men  went 
astray.  Thompson  refused  to  accept  the 
cash.  Instead,  he  made  vague  suggestions 
about  deposits  in  New  Jersey  banks  which 
had  done  favors  for  him.  This  nebulous  vid- 
eotaped evidence  frustrated  the  FBI  opera- 
tives, Anthony  Amoroso  and  Mel  Weinberg. 

"Go  back  and  talk  to  him, "  said  Amoroso. 
"See  what  his  position  is." 

"He  told  me  he  won't  discuss  money. "  said 
Criden.  Amoroso  persevered:  He  wanted  to 
give  Thompson  cash— on  camera. 

Criden.  "Listen,  this  (expletive  deleted) 
needs  money  worse  than  anybody  in  this 
(expletive  deleted)  room." 

Amoroso.  ""Well,  if  he  needs  (expletive  de- 
leted) money  worse  than  anybody  in  this 
rcx)m,  let  him  (expletive  deleted)  take  a 
chance.  Let  him,  let  him  get  into  the  (exple- 
tive deleted)  water  with  us." 

Criden  pointed  out  that  Thompson  didn't 
want  to  ruin  his  political  career.  He  then 
added:  "This  (expletive  deleted)  guy  is  an 
alky  (alcoholic).  What  do  you  want  from  the 
(expletive  deleted)  guy?" 

Amoroso.  "Hey,  go  back  and  talk  to  him 
and  see  what  he'll  do." 

Crisen.  "It's  not  that  easy  for  me  to  get 
him  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he'll 
do  it  or  not." 

"Give  him  another  drink,"  suggested 
Weinberg,  the  convicted  swindler  who  mas- 
terminded the  Abscam  project  for  the  FBI. 

Whether  Criden  acted  on  this  cynical 
advice  is  not  known.  The  unwitting  middle- 
man did  manage  to  bring  Thompson  back 
for  another  meeting  later  that  day  at  the  el- 
egant townhouse  the  Abscam  agents  were 
using  for  their  ""sting"  operation. 

This  time,  the  G-men  succeeded  in  getting 
Thompson  and  Criden  to  leave  with  a  brief- 
case containing  $50,000  in  cash. 

Criden  assured  the  FBI  agent  that  "Prank 
understands  the  situation,"  and  Amoroso 
said:  "OK.  I  Just  want  to  make  sure  you  un- 
derstand. There's  the  briefcase. " 


Thompson— on  videotape— gestured  to- 
ward the  briefcase  and  said.  "Howard,  you 
take  care  of  that  for  me. " 

"OK. "  said  Criden.  picking  up  the  brief- 
case. 

Whether  Thompson  really  understood 
what  was  going  on  will  be  up  to  a  jury  to 
decide  when  he  comes  to  trial  later  this 
month. 

Pentagon  ghosts:  Jimmy  Carter's  disclo- 
sure that  the  United  States  may  soon  have 
planes  that  will  be  invisible  to  enemy  radar 
hasn't  squelched  the  hawks  on  Capitol  Hill. 
They  still  think  the  president  has  let  our 
defenses  deteriorate. 

A  tongue-in-cheek  "analysis"  of  the  newly 
announced  stealth  technology  is  circulating 
in  some  Senate  offices.  The  author,  an 
anonymous  Senate  staffer,  recommends 
that  Carter  use  stealth  technology  to'solve 
all  his  defense  problems. 

The  Navy's  lack  of  ships,  the  document 
suggests,  can  be  solved  with  "stealth"  air- 
craft carriers  that  will  "launch  invisible  air- 
craft and  be  in  the  company  of  invisible  es- 
corts." These  ghostly  ships  "will  work  well 
with  other  administration  policies,  since 
many  of  the  sailors  are  already  invisible,'  as 
are  their  benefits. " 

The  derisive  document  predicts  that  invis- 
ible tanks,  invisible  personnel  carriers  and 
invisible  intelligence  agents  are  on  the  ad- 
ministration's drawing  boards,  and  suggests 
that  perhaps  these  were  the  forces  the 
president  had  in  mind  when  he  promised  to 
defend  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Handcuffed  propagandists:  The  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  Uncle  Sam's 
official  propaganda  arm,  has  produced  a 
devastating,  29-minute  movie  on  the  Cuban 
refugees  who  have  flooded  into  the  United 
States  in  recent  months.  Titled,  "In  Their 
Own  Words."  the  film  makes  clear  why  the 
Cubans  endured  sometimes  unspeakable 
hardship  to  flee  Fidel  Castro's  dictatorship. 

The  ICA  movie  is  being  widely  shown  in 
Latin  America,  but  federal  law  prohibits  its 
showing  in  the  United  States.  Cuban-Ameri- 
can groups  are  lobbying  Congress  to  permit 
distribution  in  this  country  to  counter  anti- 
refugee  publicity. 

Meanwhile,  Castro's  government  has  pro- 
duced two  films  about  the  exodus.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, they  portray  the  refugees  as  unde- 
sirables fleeing  the  Promised  Land., While 
the  ICA  movies  are  blacked  out  in  this  coun- 
try. Castro's  propaganda  films  have  been 
shown  in  New  York  City. 

Watch  on  waste:  Duplication  of  effort  is 
unimportant  to  bureaucrats  fighting  for 
budget  turf.  The  Department  of  Education 
awarded  $110,050  to  a  private  firm  for  a 
career  development  program  aimed  at  out- 
of-school  youths  in  the  Bronx— even 
though,  as  B  department  official  admitted  to 
government  inspectors,  an  identical  pro- 
gram was  already  covered  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act. 

Washington        Merry-Go-Round:       FBI's 

ABSCAM   Videotapes   Play   Like   a   TV 

"Sit-Con" 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington.  September  11.  1980.— Those 
who  have  been  dismayed  at  the  sordid  same- 
ness of  the  Abscam  bribery  revelations  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  some  comic  relief  is 
on  the  way  with  the  trial  of  Joseph  Silvestrl 
late  this  month. 

Silvestrl  Is  a  New  Jersey  building  contrac- 
tor who  was  used  by  the  FBI  to  recruit  cor- 
ruptible congressmen.  He.  like  the  politicans 
he  contacted,  was  fooled  by  the  undercover 


G-men  posing  a£  bagmen  for  a  favor-seeking 
Arab  sheik. 

But  the  FBI  agents  were  themselves  hope- 
lessly gulled  by  Silvestrl.  Unable  to  produce 
a  genuine  Philadelphia  Mafia  leader  to 
dicker  with  the  bogus  sheik's  representa- 
tives, the  resourceful  Silvestrl  enlisted  the 
not  inconsiderable  acting  talents  of  an  un- 
employed electrician  named  Tony  DeLuca. 

DeLuca.  a  craggy-faced,  gray-haired  man 
in  a  black  pinstriped  suit,  looked  like  Cen- 
tral Casting's  choice  for  a  role  in  "The  God- 
father"—or  possibly  "The  Bowery  Boys 
Meet  the  Godfather."  The  script  was  ama- 
teurish; the  dialogue  was  a  howl.  But  it 
suckered  the  FBI  completely. 

Informed  sources  told  my  associate  Gary 
Cohn  that  the  FBI  assigned  four  agents  to 
check  out  the  mysterious  mobster  Silvestrl 
had  produced.  The  investigation  took  sever- 
al weeks  and  cost  the  bureau  between 
$70,000  and  $100,000. 

DeLuca's  dramatic  debut  occurred  on  Dec. 
11.  1979.  Silvestrl  was  the  co-star  and  direc- 
tor. The  audience  consisted  of  FBI  agent 
Anthony  Amoroso,  convicted  con  man  and 
Abscam  scenarist  Mel  Weinberg  and.  of 
course,  the  government  officials  monitoring 
the  performance  from  an  adjoining  room. 
Silvestrl  had  b«en  pressed  by  the  undercov- 
er agents  to  introduce  them  to  mob  boss 
Angelo  Bruno  from  Philadelphia,  who 
would  tell  the  "sheik's  "  men  how  to  get  Mob 
cooperation  for  an  Atlantic  City  casino. 
Lights.  Camera.  Action: 

Silvestrl  "The  guy  you  wanted  to  meet 
from  Philadelphia— that's  not  necessary." 

Weinberg.  "The  big  money  is  in  control- 
ling the  (concessions).  That  means,  if  we 
give  them  the  financing,  we  tell  them  the 
construction  company  to  use,  we  tell  them 
you  gotta  use  our  linen  guy,  our  bakery  guy. 
our  liquor  guy.  All  right?" 

DeLdca.  gruffly.  "Let  me  explain  some- 
thing to  you.  "The  linen,  cigarette  machines, 
and  a  few  other  things— you  don't  tell  them. 
They'll  tell  you.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  If 
you  think  you  can  go  down  to  Atlantic  City 
and  tell  them  that  you're  going  to  be  using 
the  guy  you  want  for  the  linen  and  the  guy 
you  want  for  the  cigarette  machines,  you're 
not  thinking.  Don't  attempt  it. 

"You  want  to  do  the  financing,  that's  fine. 
But  as  far  as  the  linens,  the  silverware,  the 
rest  of  the  stuff,  that's  ours." 

Weinberg.  "Tou  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness?" 

DeLuca.  stumped,  looked  to  Silvestrl  for 
help  and  said:  "Uh,  how  do  I  answer  that?" 

Silvestrl  "Mel.  the  unions  in  the  United 
States  belong  to— Tony's  friends." 

Amoroso,  not  to  be  one-upped  in  name- 
dropping:  ""We're  with  a  guy  right  now 
who's  going  to  take  us  to  Bruno.  ..." 

DeLuca.  "Just  give  me  one  thing.  Just  give 
me  his  first  name,  and  I'll  tell  you  if  you  got 
the  right  guy." 

Amoroso.  "Frank. " 

DeLuca.  "From  New  Jersey?  " 

Amoroso.  "The  guy  is  from  New  Jersey. 
Yeah." 

DeLuca.  "You  got  the  wrong  guy.  You 
don't  know  who  the  hell  you're  dealing 
with,  because  I  can  tell  you.  if  the  guy's 
name  is  Prank  and  he's  from  New  Jersey,  I 
don't  know  him." 

Amoroso.  "OK. " 

DeLuca.  "He's  a  name-dropper.  I  can  tell 
you  something  right  now.  Bruno  is  not  (in- 
volved) in  Atlantic  City. " 

Amoroso.  "All  right,  you  could  be  right." 

DeLuca.  "I  know  I'm  right. " 

Warming  to  his  role,  DeLuca  assured  the 
'"sheik's"  men  they  would  have  no  union 
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troubles  in  Atlantic  City  if  they  dealt 
through  him.  "I  walk  right  in  the  (expletive 
deleted)  door  to  who  the  head  guy  is.  I'm 
right  there,  see?  So  that  cuts  out  a  lot  of 
B.S.  I'll  take  care  of  who  has  to  be  taken 
care  of..." 

Curtain.  The  unemployed  electrician  had 
conned  the  FBI  agent— and  the  FBI's  own 
con  man.  Weinberg. 

Under  the  dome:  The  lame  ducks  are  off 
and  flying  again,  at  taxpayers  expense. 
Though  they  won't  be  returning  to  Con- 
gress next  year.  Reps.  John  Wydler.  R-N.Y., 
and  Robert  Duncan.  D-Ore..  junketed  off 
on  a  10-day  "fact-finding  trip  to  Italy.  Egypt 
and  Israel  ...  Rep.  Marty  Russo,  D-Ill.,  re- 
cently championed  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  the  trapping  of  furbearlng  animals 
for  their  pelts.  Then  he  showed  up  at  a  club 
on  Capitol  Hill  modeling  fur  coats  ...  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  regu- 
larly circulates  a  list  of  its  staff  employees' 
names,  addresses,  phone  numbers— and  mar- 
ital status.  Some  staffers  are  amused;  some 
are  not  ...  Former  Rep.  Dan  Flood,  D-Pa.. 
resigned  in  disgrace  after  copping  a  plea  on 
corruption  charges,  but  his  pet  provision  in 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  still  sticks. 
It  forbids  Army  installations  to  convert  to 
oil  from  coal— much  of  which  comes  from 
Flood's  district.  "The  ghost  of  Dan  Flood 
lives  on,"  remarked  one  congressman. 

Watch  on  waste:  Government-funded 
legal  aid  to  the  poor  has  become  a  booming 
business.  From  a  budget  of  $92  million  in 
1976,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  has  ex- 
panded to  $300  million  this  year,  and  is 
asking  for  $353  million  in  1981.  Unfortu- 
nately, government  Inspectors  have  found 
slipshod  supervision  of  the  legal  firms  that 
get  grants  to  represent  indigent  clients.  In- 
credibly, the  law  firms  are  allowed  to  keep 
any  "leftover"  funds— and  these  have 
amounted  to  as  much  as  $1.3  million.  One 
firm  bought  Treasury  bills  with  about 
$200,000  in  leftover  funds,  thus  collecting 
government  interest  on  money  the  govern- 
ment gave  it. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Round:  Peds  Ques- 
tionable Tactics  May  Tarnish  AB- 
SCAM's  Success 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Washington.  November  2,  1980.— The 
FBI's  celebrated  ABSCAM  operation,  with 
its  hidden  cameras  recording  the  incredible 
antics  of  phony  Arab  favor-seekers  and  real- 
life  American  politicians,  has  titillated  the 
public  and  outraged  Congress. 

Two  House  members  have  already  been 
convicted,  and  by  the  time  the  rest  of  the 
defendants  have  been  tried  over  the  next 
few  months,  ABSCAM  may  go  into  the  his- 
tory books  t£  the  most  successful  investiga- 
tion of  conf,Tessional  corruption  ever  accom- 
plished. 

Certainly  its  success  as  entertainment  is 
beyond  question.  Not  since  the  public  hang- 
ings of  an  earlier  era  has  the  populace  been 
treated  to  such  a  fascinating  display  of  jus- 
tice at  work. 

But  in  the  bright  glow  of  success— AB- 
SCAM prosecutors  are  batting  1.000  so  far, 
well  ahead  of  the  Watergate-era  trials— cer- 
tain disturbing  questions  remain  to  dim  the 
splendor.  Appeals  courts  may  yet  tarnish 
the  crusader's  armor  that  the  FBI  and  the 
Justice  Department  have  arrayed  them- 
selves in. 

There  are  four  areas  where  the  G-men 
employed  tactics  that  can  best  be  described 
as  dubious,  even  if  they  are  eventually 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court— Premature 
leaks.  Last  February,  long  before  any  indict- 


ments were  returned— indeed,  before  any 
grand  juries  had  been  convened  to  hear  the 
evidence— Justice  Department  and  FBI  offi- 
cials orchestrated  a  veritable  symphony  of 
leaks  to  the  press.  They  named  the  politi- 
cians involved,  including  some  who  were 
eventually  indicted,  some  who  have  not  yet 
been  indicted  and  some  who  may  never  be. 

Details  of  the  "sting"  operation  were 
made  readily  available  to  reporters.  The  ob- 
viously selective  nature  of  the  leaks  put  the 
investigators'  side  of  the  story  before  the 
public  with  apparently  overwhelming  evi- 
dence. The  tuture  defendants  were  hope- 
lessly compromised  well  in  advance  of  legal 
proceedings. 

Attorney  General  Benjamin  Civiletti  ac- 
knowledged this  violation  of  the  suspects' 
civil  rights,  calling  the  flood  of  leaks  "one  of 
the  low  points"  in  Justice  Department  his- 
tory. Professing  outrage.  Civiletti  with 
much  fanfare  appointed  a  special  investiga- 
tor. Richard  Blumenthal.  to  find  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  ""perversion"  of  justice. 

Blumenthal's  report  was  finished  months 
ago.  FBI  Director  William  Webster  has  said 
it  "points  the  finger"  at  certain  Justice  De- 
partment officials.  But  Civiletti  has  taken 
pains  to  keep  the  embarrassing  report  secret 
until  the  ABSCAM  trials  are  over. 

It  strikes  some  insiders  as  passing  strange 
that  the  Justice  Department,  which  treated 
the  rights  of  the  ABSCAM  defendants  so 
cavalierly,  is  treating  its  own  misconduct 
with  such  tenderness. 

Entrapment.  In  a  "sting"  operation  like 
ABSCAM.  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
lawmen  have  set  in  motion  crimes  that  oth- 
erwise would  not  have  been  committed,  and 
civil  lit>ertarians  are  concerned  that  the 
FBI's  undercover  agents  overstepped  the 
bounds  this  time. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Philip  Hey- 
mann,  who  took  personal  charge  of  the 
ABSCAM  investigation,  has  insisted  that  no 
one  from  the  Justice  Department  "dangled 
bait  in  front  of  a  congressman." 

But  secret  videotapes,  reviewed  by  my  as- 
sociate Gary  Cohn,  show  that  on  numerous 
occasions  the  FBI  operatives  came  perilous- 
ly close  to  entrapment.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, the  case  of  Sen.  Harrison  Williams,  D- 
N.J. 

The  tapes  clearly  show  the  FBI's 
ABSCAM  "recruiter,"  convicted  con  man 
Mel  Weinberg,  coached  the  senator  on  the 
best  way  to  act  when  he  met  the  fictitious 
Arab  "sheik"  who  supposedly  wanted  to  buy 
congressional  influence. 

"You  gotta  tell  him  how  Important  you 
are."  Weinberg  told  Williams,  "and  you 
gotta  tell  him  in  no  uncertain  terms:  'With- 
out me.  there  is  no  deal.  I'm  the  man  who 
gonna  open  the  doors.  I'm  the  man  who's 
gonna  do  this  and  use  my  influence  and  I 
guarantee  this.' 

"It  goes  no  further, "  Weinberg  assured 
the  senator.  "It's  all  talk,  all  bullshit.  It's  a 
walk-through.  You  gotta  just  play  and  blow 
your  horn." 

Even  some  Justice  Department  lawyers 
were  doubtful  about  these  tactics.  One 
secret  department  memo  concluded  that 
"constitutional  violations  of  due  process  in 
the  ABSCAM  investigation  may  have  fatal- 
ly infected  the  investigations  and  possible 
convictions. 

Unethical  conduct.  In  their  zeal  to  nab  as 
many  big  shots  as  possible,  the  ABSCAM 
team  resorted  to  some  dubious  investigative 
techniques.  Weinberg,  for  example,  suggest- 
ed to  an  unwitting  middleman.  Philadelphia 
lawyer  Howard  Criden,  that  he  ply  Rep. 
Frank  Thompson,  D-N.J..  with  booze  to  get 
him  to  take  a  bribe  on  camera. 


Initially.  Thompson  refused  an  offer  of 
cash.  The  FBI  told  Criden  to  bring  him  back 
for  a  second  meeting. 

"He  told  me  he  won't  discuss  money," 
Criden  protested,  "The  (expletive)  guy  is  an 
alky.  What  do  you  want  from  the  (exple- 
tive) guy?  " 

"Give  him  another  drink."  replied  Wein 
berg.  With  such  expert— if  questionable— tu- 
telage. Criden  eventually  got  Thompson  to 
return,  and  the  tapes  show  Criden  (though 
not  Thompson)  accepting  a  briefcase  con- 
taining $50,000. 

Targeting.  There  is  disturbing  evidence 
that  certain  politicans  were  singled  out  as 
targets,  while  others  were  declared  off- 
limits  to  the  undercover  agents.  Leads  were 
provided  by  the  middlemen  that  pointed  to 
at  least  seven  members  of  Congress  who 
were  not  pursued  by  the  G-men.  Two  of 
these  were  House  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  D-Mass.,  and  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Peter  Rodino,  D-N.J. 

On  the  other  hand,  witnesses  recalling 
hearing  Heymann.  the  head  of  the  investi- 
gation, asking  in  reference  to  Rep.  Richard 
Kelly.  R-Fla..  "Did  we  get  that  troublemak- 
er Kelly?"  The  answer  is:  They  did.  The 
feisty  congressman  was  videotaped  stuffing 
greenbacks  in  his  pockets  and  asking.  "Does 
it  show?  " 

Undercover  operations  like  ABSCAM  may 
be  the  only  way  to  catch  congressmen  who 
are  on  the  take.  But  the  sweet  taste  of  suc- 
cess turns  a  little  sour  when  the  government 
tramples  on  Individual  rights  in  its  pursuit 
of  justice. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Round;  Justice  De- 
partment Double-Crossed  Informant  in 
Vesco-Carter  Probe 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  February  24,  1981.— This  is 
the  story  of  two  disparate  swindlers,  one 
street-wise,  the  other  worldly-wise,  both 
skilled  at  flimflammery,  who  were  recruited 
by  the  Justice  Department  to  ensnare 
errant  politicians. 

The  first  lured  congressmen  into  the 
ABSCAM  net;  he  was  rewarded  with  high 
pay  and  lucrative  contracts.  The  second  im- 
plicated some  White  House  biggies  In  a  brib- 
ery plot:  he  is  being  railroaded  into  prison. 

Mel  Weinberg,  the  government's  star  wit- 
ness In  the  ABSCAM  case,  set  up  the  con- 
gressmen who  were  caught  on  videotape 
pocketing  bribe  money.  Flamboyant  and 
foppish,  with  a  taste  for  flashy  three-piece 
suits  and  pinky  rings,  he  may  be  unschooled 
in  the  social  graces,  but  he  is  gifted  with  a 
raw  genius  for  finagling. 

He  has  grown  a  full  t>eard  to  camouflage 
his  puss  from  the  ABSCAM  notoriety.  But 
t>ehind  the  gray-streaked  beard  and  all  the 
foppery,  traces  of  The  Bronx  show  through. 
He  is  brash  and  booming,  with  a  half- 
chewed  cigar  thrust  at  the  world, 

Weinberg  was  the  master  strategist  who 
largely  planned  and  executed  the  ABSCAM 
operation.  His  intuitive  audacity  and  investi- 
gative techniques  represented  a  quantum 
jump  t>eyond  the  cautious  methods  that 
heretofore  had  t)een  used  to  pursue  congres- 
sional cheats. 

Indeed,  the  Justice  Department  had  to  re- 
strain him  from  dangling  government  green- 
backs before  such  worthies  as  House  Speak- 
er Tip  O'Neill.  D-Mass,.  and  House  Judiciary 
Chairman  Peter  Rodino.  D-N,J,.  in  an  at- 
tempt to  entice  them  into  the  ABSCAM 
trap. 

If  justice  was  ser\-ed,  Weinberg  also  made 
out.  The  FBI  hailed  him  as  one  of  the  good 
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guys,  paid  him  a  reported  $3,000  a  montli 
and  excused  him  from  a  $200,000  embezzle- 
ment charge.  His  talce  from  the  ABSCAM 
caper,  according  to  Justice  Department 
sources,  has  already  surpassed  $130,000. 
This  doesnt  count  another  $450,000  that  he 
is  expected  to  make  from  movie  and  book 
contracts. 

In  contrast,  James  Peeney  shelled  out 
$30,000  from  his  own  pocket  in  the  service 
of  the  Justice  E>epartment.  He  was  promised 
immunity  from  fraud  charges  but  was  hit 
with  a  52-count  fraud  indictment  just  one 
week  before  he  was  scheduled  to  appear 
before  a  Senate  hearing.  This  effectively 
stopped  him  from  testifying  against  associ- 
ates of  then-President  Jimmy  Carter. 

Feeney  moves  in  the  conspiratorial  world 
of  multimillion-dollar  stakes,  high  rollers 
and  slick  con  men.  He  is  polished,  pressed 
and  pomaded,  with  a  sophisticated  air  about 
him.  He  is  handsome  in  a  rugged,  chiseled 
way  like  a  football  quarterback,  too  old  for 
the  game,  whose  muscles  are  beginning  to 
turn  to  flab.  His  diction  is  patrician,  his 
syntax  literary. 

He  now  lives  in  a  25th-floor  Manhattan 
apartment,  tastefully  decorated,  with  Chi- 
nese scrolls  on  the  walls  and  oriental  rugs 
on  the  floor.  Among  the  photos  on  his  shelf 
Is  one  showing  Feeney  sipping  champagne 
on  the  French  Riviera,  shirt  open  to  the 
navel,  with  a  beautiful  blonde  by  his  side. 

It  would  take  a  flnagler  of  his  class,  the 
Justice  Department  agreed,  to  penetrate  the 
innermost  circle  of  the  renegade  financier. 
Robert  Vesco.  The  smooth  Feeney  not  only 
succeeded  In  endearing  himself  to  Vesco  but 
amassed  a  cabinet  full  of  evidence  implicat- 
ing Libyan  dictator  Muammar  Qaddafi  in  a 
$30  million  bribery  scheme. 

Feeney  passed  on  detailed  information 
about  Qaddafi's  plan  to  lure  the  president's 
brother.  Billy  Carter,  to  Libya  in  return  for 
an  oil  deal  that  would  have  made  Billy  a 
millionaire.  According  to  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment report,  the  Libyans  offered  Billy  an 
"oil  allocation"  that  would  bring  him  fat 
commissions.  "During  the  course  of  these 
discussions  (about  the  oil  payoff), '  stated 
the  report,  "Billy  Carter  personally  request- 
ed a  $500,000  loan  from  the  Libyans."  This 
was  partially  granted. 

Under  the  supervlson  of  a  U.S.  attorney, 
Feeney  also  secretly  taped  conversations 
with  Libyan  diplomats  who  wanted  to  Influ- 
ence White  House  officials.  He  led  federal 
agents  to  a  secret  rendezvous  between 
Democratic  National  Chairman  John  White 
and  Libya's  United  Nations  ambassador, 
Monsur  Kikkia. 

But  as  the  investigation  focused  tighter 
on  the  White  House,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Inexplicably  called  it  off.  Then 
Feeney,  who  had  been  promised  Immunity, 
was  indicted  in  an  apparent  effort  to  keep 
him  from  testifying  before  the  Senate.  Now 
he  is  broke  and  bitter,  awaiting  trail. 

"They  bled  me  dry  of  every  piece  of  infor- 
mation I  could  give  them."  he  told  my  asso- 
ciate Indy  Badhwar.  "I  risked  my  life.  They 
used  me.  They  used  my  talent  and  then 
threw  me  out  like  I  was  dirt." 

Breaking  a  long  press  silence.  Feeney  went 
on:  "When  you  go  Into  a  deal  like  this,  you 
can't  get  to  the  Vescos  of  this  world  without 
using  people  who  deal  In  that  world.  They 
used  me  because  they  know  FBI  agents  can 
be  smelled  out  in  no  time  .  .  . 

"My  advice  is  that  anyone  who  makes  a 
deal  with  a  U.S.  attorney  better  watch  it. 
Make  it  in  triple  writing  and  put  it  in  a  safe- 
deposit  box." 

Soviet  UFO  sightings:  After  10  years  of 
exhaustive  investigation,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 


gave  up  its  search  for  Unidentified  Flying 
Objects— even  when  then-President  Carter 
claimed  he  had  seen  a  UFO  several  years 
ago.  Now,  intelligence  sources  report,  the 
Russians  are  taking  UFO  sightings  serious- 
ly. They  call  them  •atmospheric  anoma- 
lies." but  they  seem  convinced  there's  some- 
thing going  on  out  there.  Maybe  President 
Brezhnev  reported  a  personal  close  encoun- 
ter. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Round;  ABSCAM 's 

Star    Witiiess    Had    His    Own    Rip-Off 

Racket 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  May  1,  1981.— Mel  Weinberg, 
the  flimflam  man  who  was  the  FBI's  under- 
cover operative  and  star  witness  in  the 
ABSCAM  caces.  has  made  out  like  a  bandit. 

Not  only  did  Weinberg  collect  more  than 
$133,000  in  pay  and  bonuses  from  the  gov- 
ernment, but  there  are  serious  allegations  in 
official  files  that  he  wangled  expensive  gifts 
from  some  of  the  individuals  who  were  tar- 
gets of  the  FBI's  "sting"  operation.  The 
gifts  reportedly  included  gold  watches,  color 
television  sets,  stereo  and  recording  equip- 
ment and  a  microwave  oven. 

What  is  even  more  shocking  is  evidence 
that  when  two  ABSCAM  prosecutors  report- 
ed Weinberg's  predatory  shenanigans  to  the 
Justice  Department,  top  officials  discussed 
the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  the  evidence 
and  coaching  Weinberg  on  how  to  answer 
questions  about  the  gifts. 

Obviously,  if  Weinberg's  scam-within-a- 
scam  had  been  made  public,  it  would  have 
been  devastating  to  the  FBI's  operation. 
The  government  has  insisted  that  Weinberg 
was  under  tight  control  by  the  FBI  at  all 
times,  and  was  strictly  following  orders 
when  he  lured  members  of  Congress  and 
other  political  figures  into  the  ABSCAM 
net. 

But  it  is  clear,  from  files  reviewed  by  my 
associate  Indy  Badhwar,  that  Weinberg  was 
out  of  control,  using  the  ABSCAM  caper  to 
feather  his  own  nest.  And  it  appears  that 
Justice  Department  officials  covered  up  for 
him  rather  than  risk  destroying  his  believ- 
ability  as  a  government  witness. 

The  two  assistant  prosecutors,  Edward  J. 
Plaza  and  Robert  A.  Weir,  complained  about 
Weinl)erg  in  a  memorandum  last  December 
to  then-Assistant  Attorney  General  Philip 
Heymann.  ITiey  charged  that  Weinberg  had 
extracted  gifts  from  ABSCAM  targets  by 
implying  that  they  were  for  the  fictitious 
Arab  sheik  he  claimed  to  represent.  He 
worked  his  con  game,  among  others,  on 
Camden  Mayor  Angelo  Errichetti  and  on 
George  Katt,  a  co-defendant  of  Sen.  Harri- 
son Williams,  D-N.J.,  according  to  the 
records. 

Last  June,  a  worried  Weir  met  with 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  Irv 
Nathan  and  chief  ABSCAM  prosecutor 
Thomas  Puocio,  and  brought  up  the  subject 
of  Weinberg's  gifts.  Weir  later  acknowl- 
edged under  oath  that  Puccio  said  he  was 
aware  Weinberg  had  received  a  microwave 
oven.  Puccio  said  he  would  have  it  removed 
from  Weinberg's  house  and  would  coach 
him  on  what  to  say  about  it,  as  Weir  re- 
called. 

He  also  quoted  Nathan  as  saying  Wein- 
berg had  produced  a  receipt  showing  that 
he  had  bought  the  oven  himself.  But  when 
Weir  suggested  an  independent  FBI  investi- 
gation of  the  matter,  Nathan  assigned  the 
inquiry  to  Puccio  instead. 

Last  January,  in  a  memo  to  Heymann, 
Nathan  wrote  that  Puccio  had  denied  saying 
he  was  aware  of  the  microwave  oven  gift 


and  that  he  himself  did  not  recall  any  men- 
tion of  a  receipt.  In  a  subsequent  court  pro- 
ceeding. Weir  testified  under  oath  that  Na- 
than's memo  was  false,  "and  Mr.  Nathan 
knows  it's  false." 

Just  10  days  after  the  meeting  at  which 
Weir  expressed  his  concern  about  Wein- 
berg's behavior,  he  and  Plaza  were  taken  off 
the  ABSCAM  case  by  Nathan. 

The  loot  that  Weinberg  allegedly  extorted 
from  ABSCAM  targets  is  listed  in  the  Weir- 
Plaza  memo  of  last  December  as  three  gold 
watches,  a  $900  video  cassette  recorder,  a 
$1,200  stereo  set.  three  color  TVs  and  the 
microwave  oven. 

Weinberg  initially  was  paid  $1,000  a 
month  for  his  middleman  services,  but  in 
February  1979  this  was  increased  to  $3,000  a 
month,  and  in  November  of  that  year  to 
$5,000  a  month.  He  also  received  a  lump 
sum  of  $15,000  In  June  1979,  and  a  $5,000 
""bonus""  in  November  1979. 

Inside  the  Kremlin.  In  private  conversa- 
tions with  satellite  leaders,  Russia"s  Leonid 
Brezhnev  has  accused  Ronald  Reagan  of 
adopting  a  right-wing  philosophy  that  could 
end  detente  and  jeopardize  the  peace. 

Under  Brezhnev,  the  Old  Guard  has 
become  entrenched.  "Vacancies  have  usual- 
ly been  filled  by  promotion  within  the  ap- 
propriate party  organization,'"  reports  the 
CIA.  This  has  produced  "a  malaise  among 
younger  party  officials,  bored  with  the  "old 
ways'  smd  restless  at  the  lack  of  headroom."" 

A  top-secret  CIA  analysis  contends: 
"Young  people  will  have  to  be  brought  into 
the  party  in  substantially  greater  numbers 
in  the  1980s  just  to  maintain  the  low  rate  of 
youth  recruitment.  That  would  reopen  the 
possibility  of  (a)  generational  conflict    .  .  ."" 

The  Soviet  leadership  is  dominated  by  the 
Russians,  Ukrainians  and  Byelorussians. 
Most  ""underrepresented,"  says  an  intelli- 
gence report,  are  "the  Turkic  nationalities 
with  Muslim  backgrounds."' 

Brezhnev  has  stifled  initiative.  ""Danger- 
ous new  ideas— for  example,  that  a  party  of- 
ficial should  be  chosen  for  some  expertise 
other  than  Marxism-Leninism— have  been 
quashed,"  states  a  top-secret  analysis. 
"Brezhnev  has  opted  for  stability  .  .  .  The 
next  long-term  party  chief  may  well  be  con- 
fronted with  rising  pressures  for  change  in 
the  party,  as  well  as  other  Soviet  institu- 
tions."' 

Fish  story:  Not  long  before  he  left  office, 
President  Nixon  was  given  eight  rare  carp 
by  the  Japanese  government.  He  turned  the 
fish  over  to  the  National  Aquarium  and  a 
plaque  was  put  up  acknowledging  the  gift. 
What  the  public  doesn't  know  is  that  only 
two  of  the  fish  now  swimming  about  in  the 
tank  were  part  of  the  original  gift.  Six  died, 
and  were  quietly  replaced  by  look-alikes. 
The  plaque  is  unchanged  because,  as  an  offi- 
cial explained,  no  one  would  know  the  dif- 
ference "unless  you  worked  here."" 

Washington  Merry-Go-Round:  Did  ABS- 
CAM's  Star  Witness  Try  to  Trap  Wil- 
liams Via  Forgery? 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  May  H.  1981.— In  an  earlier 
column,  I  reported  that  top  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  covered  up  allegations  that 
the  FBI's  star  witness  in  the  ABSCAM  trials 
used  his  position  to  extort  expensive  gifts 
from  politicians  involved  in  the  scandal. 

Now  there  is  shocking  evidence  that  the 
FBI's  con  man-consultant,  Mel  Weinberg— 
and  possibly  the  principal  investigator,  FBI 
Agent  Anthony  Amoroso— arranged  for  a 
letter  to  be  forged  that  would  incriminate 
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Sen.  Harrison  "Pete"  Williams,  D-N.J..  who 
has  just  been  convicted  in  the  final 
ABSCAM  trial. 

The  crux  of  the  case  against  Williams  was 
that  he  would  use  his  influence  to  get  gov- 
ernment contracts  for  a  titanium  mine  after 
it  was  purchased  by  the  FBrs  fictitious 
Arab  sheik.  In  return,  the  senator  was  to  get 
a  secret  share  of  the  mine. 

The  extent  to  which  the  FBI  was  willing 
to  go  to  snare  Williams  is  revealed  in  a 
taped  conversation  between  the  F^I's  setup 
artist.  Weinberg,  and  Camden  Mayor 
Angelo  Errichetti.  G-man  Amoroso  joined 
the  conversation  at  a  crucial  point.  Subse- 
quently. Errichetti  was  convicted  in  another 
ABSCAM  case  and  was  indicted  with  Wil- 
liams in  the  titanium  deal. 

The  conversation  occurred  on  Sept.  12, 
1979.  Weinberg  informed  Errichetti  that  the 
"Arabs  "  wanted  a  letter  from  the  senator 
confirming  his  support  for  the  titanium  ven- 
ture. They  agreed  it  was  unlikely  Williams 
would  sign  such  a  letter,  so  the  con  man  and 
the  mayor  concocted  a  scheme  to  forge  the 
document  by  blocking  out  the  text  of  a 
letter  Williams  had  signed  and  inserting  the 
desired  language. 

Welnberg"s  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  in- 
criminate Williams.  Errichetti's  goal,  appar- 
ently, was  simply  to  please  the  ""Arabs'" 
without  regard  for  possible  danger  to  Wil- 
liams. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  transcript  of 
the  inculpatory  conversation,  obtained  by 
my  assocate  Indy  Badhwar. 

Errichetti.  "I  have  a  letter  from  Pete 
(the  senator)  sent  to  me  .  .  .  Ill  ink  out  .  .  . 
I'll  be  able  to  type  anything  you  want  to 
copy.  His  name  will  be  on  the  bottom  ...  I 
got  10,000  (obscenity  deleted)  letters  from 
him  .  . 

Weinberg.  "Do  you  think  if  you  told  Pete 
to  give  you  a  letter  and  that  you  will  hand- 
deliver  it— and  then  you  would  bum  it,  he 
will  trust  you?" 

Errichetti.  ""Let's  see  if  my  thing  would 
work  first  .  .  .  We  type  in  what  we're  going 
to  type  .  . 

Weinberg.  "All  right.  Try  it.  If  not,  we'll 
try  it  with  the  other  way,  because  I  think 
Pete  will  trust  you." 

Errichetti.  "All  right.  We'll  try  it  our 
way  first.  (Obscenity)  him. " 

Weinberg.  "Just  say,  "To  Whom  It  May 
Concern,  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 

Errichetti.  "I'll  address  the  (obscenity). 
make  it  to  the  (obscenity)  Arab's  name.  (Ob- 
scenity) him." 

FBI  Agent  Amoroso  (apparently  just  join- 
ing the  conversation).  "Original  letter.  Hey! 
I  think  you  missed  your  calling  in  life. " 

Errichetti:  ""I  asked  you  the  day  before. 
"Seek  and  you  shall  find.'  Whatever  you 
need,  you  gotta  ask  and  you  get  it." 

The  forgery  was  agreed  on.  But  the  con- 
spirators went  a  step  further:  They  ar- 
ranged to  print  a  new  letterhead  for  Sen. 
Williams,  under  which  the  incriminating 
text  would  be  typed  in. 

A  short  time  thereafter,  according  to  a 
court  brief,  "Errichetti"s  secretary  did  just 
that  in  the  presence  of  Errichetti,  Weinberg 
and  Special  Agent  Amoroso. 

Junk  Junkets:  The  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  recently  laid  an  egg  when  it 
tried  to  generate  some  publicity  in  Holly- 
wood. The  movie  people  Isoycotted  the  hear- 
ings and  the  committee  was  able  to  corral 
only  one  employed  actor  and  a  retired  juve- 
nile star. 

But  Chairman  Leo  Zeferetti,  D-N.Y..  obvi- 
ously hasn"t  given  up  the  idea  of  a  commit- 


tee road  show.  Now  he's  going  to  see  how 
the  drug  investigation  will  play  abroad. 

This  month  the  committee's  on  location  in 
Mexico.  In  August,  the  congressmen  will 
head  for  West  Germany  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  use  among  the  American  GIs 
stationed  there. 

The  highlight  of  the  committee's  year  will 
come  later  that  month  with  a  whirlwind 
tour  reminiscent  of  the  movie,  ""If  It's  Tues- 
day, This  Must  Be  Belgium"  A  three-week 
"global  study  mission"  will  take  the  dope 
probers  to  Japan.  Korea.  Thailand.  Guam, 
Pakistan,  Italy,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many. France,  Colombia,  Peru,  Brazil  and 
Bolivia. 

In  September,  the  committee  may  go  to 
New  York  for  a  session  at  the  Unit«d  Na- 
tions. 

Traveling  investigations  are  nothing  new 
for  the  narcotics  committee.  In  the  past,  it 
has  gone  to  Honolulu,  Switzerland,  Prance, 
Egypt,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Thailand,  Guam 
and  Macao,  as  well  as  to  members'  home  dis- 
tricts in  New  York,  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

The  select  committee  spends  about 
$600,00  a  year— not  counting  its  travel  ex- 
penses—and is  supposed  to  work  out  a  com- 
prehensive federal  strategy  to  combat  the 
traffic  in  drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  is 
charged  with  Investigating  the  role  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  $64-billion-a-year  Illicit 
drug  business. 

But  this  function  receives  scant  attention. 
Indeed,  It  would  appear  that  the  committee 
holds  domestic  hearings  primarily  as  a  pub- 
licity gimmick.  Five  of  seven  recent  hear- 
ings, my  reporter  Sharon  Geltner  has 
learned,  were  held  in  members'  home  dis- 
tricts in  New  York,  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

Watch  on  Waste:  It's  party  time  at  the 
Peace  Corps.  While  the  volunteers  overseas 
are  existing  on  their  customary  short  ra- 
tions, officials  In  Washington  headquarters 
have  been  working  since  last  Octot>er  on  the 
celebration  of  the  corps'  20th  anniversary.  A 
special  three-person  staff  has  (seen  detailed 
to  plan  and  coordinate  anniversary  activities 
around  the  country.  The  year-long  bash  is 
setting  the  taxpayers  back  about  $180,000. 

Clarification:  On  April  13,  I  referred  to  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  memo  that  went 
out  under  the  name  of  Collection  Division 
Chief  Robert  Starkey  as  "written"  by  him. 
The  IRS  informs  me  that  the  memo  issued 
in  his  name  was  written  by  subordinates  and 
was  in  fact  repudiated  by  Starkey. 

Washington      Merry-Go-Ground:      FBI's 

ABSCAM    Probe    Develops    Even    More 

Twists  and  Turns 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  May  28,  1981.— The  FBI's 
handling  of  its  famous  ABSCAM  investiga- 
tion grows  curiouser  and  curlouser.  There  is 
sh(x;klng  evidence  that  the  bureau's  chief 
undercover  operative,  convicted  con  man 
Mel  Weinberg,  may  have  Instigated  the  cre- 
ation of  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  coun- 
terfeit securities— which  he  was  then  given 
credit  for  turning  over  to  the  FBI. 

Moreover,  FBI  Director  William  Webster, 
in  testimony  to  Congress  last  October, 
boasted  of  the  ""recovery"  as  a  beneficial 
spinoff  from  the  undercover  operation.  He 
told  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that 
$1.5  billion  in  "potential  economic  losses 
were  prevented"— a  pitch  to  get  further 
funding  for  ABSCAM-type  operations. 

Internal  FBI  memos  show  that  Weinberg 
was  paid  more  than  $130,000  for  his  role  as 
middleman  between  ABSCAM  targets  and 
TBI  agents  posing  as  Arab  sheiks  in  need  of 
political  favors.  In  addition,  he  was  given  a 


$15,000  lump-sum  reward  for  helping  to  re- 
cover nearly  $2  billion  worth  of  phony 
certificates  of  deposit  and  letters  of  credit. 

Supposedly,  Weinberg  got  the  counterfeit 
securities— which  are  easily  negotiable— "off 
the  street."  But  my  associate  Indy  Badhwar 
has  dug  into  overlooked  court  documents 
that  suggest  Weinberg  may  instead  have  so- 
licited the  forging  of  the  securities,  taught 
ABSCAM  targets  how  to  manufacture  them 
and  then  "recovered  "  them  for  the  reward 
money.  What's  worse,  the  documents  also 
suggest  that  Weinberg  may  have  worked  his 
securities  scam  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
FBI  employer. 

Here's  how  it  worked,  according  to  court 
documents: 

Weinberg  would  approach  individuals  in 
need  of  money  and  offer  financing  from 
banks  In  the  Middle  East.  But.  he  would  say, 
the  banks  required  collateral— and  fake  se- 
curities would  do  the  Job. 

"He  was  interested  In  knowing  whether  we 
could  supply  stolen  securities,  stolen  or 
forged  bonds,  CDs  or  letters  of  credit,"  testi- 
fied William  Rosenberg,  another  con  man 
whom  Weinberg  had  offered  to  help  with 
"Arab  "  money.  Rosenberg  swore  that  Wein- 
berg presented  him  with  $1.2  billion  of 
blank  fake  securities  and  "told  us  how  to  fill 
them  out  and  what  rates  of  Interest  to  show 
on  the  letters  of  credit,  how  they  were  to  be 
worded  and  so  on." 

Asked  why  Weinberg  hadn't  simply  filled 
out  the  certificates  of  deposit  himself, 
Rosenberg  testified:  "His  answer  was  that  If 
his  employers  learned  of  his  participating 
...  or  doing  this  himself,  he  might  be  in 
danger  of  his  life  or  losing  his  job." 

Another  witness.  Jack  Morris,  testified  at 
Rep.  John  Jenrette's  trial  that  he  printed 
$200  million  worth  of  counterfeit  CDs  at 
Weinberg's  orders.  Then,  when  he  delivered 
them  to  Weinberg  In  the  Red  Carpet  Room 
at  La  Guardla  Airport,  Morris  was  arrested 
by  the  FBI. 

Morris  was  charged  with  just  a  misde- 
meanor for  this  $200  million  fraud  and  was 
released  on  personal  bond.  Later,  he  testi- 
fied, Weinl>erg  suggested  he  seek  help  from 
his  congressman— Jenrette.  He  quoted 
Welnl)€rg  as  saying  Jenrette  was  a  lush,  so 
"give  him  a  few  drinks,  he'll  do  anything. " 
To  which  Morris,  a  member  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  said  he  replied,  ""Go  to  hell, 
you  s.o.b." 

FBI  memos  dealing  4lth  the  fake  securi- 
ties operation  Indicate  that  one  of  its  ulti- 
mate targets  was  Jenrette,  who  was  de- 
scribed as  ""financially  In  bad  shape."" 

Bob  Weir,  a  former  ABSCAM  prosecutor, 
testified  recently  that  the  FBI  probably 
knew  that  Weinberg  had  himself  supplied 
the  counterfeit  securities.  He  quoted  an  FBI 
agent  as  saying  the  use  of  such  a  scheme 
was  a  technique  the  bureau  has  used  In  the 
past  to  create  the  Impression  that  its  under- 
cover agents  are  involved  in  Illegal  oper- 
ations. 

And  an  FBI  memo  of  February  1979  states 
that  ""the  CDs  serve  as  a  vehicle  which  leads 
these  people  to  Introduce  undercover  agents 
to  corrupt  politicians."" 

Embattled  bureau:  Morale  among  the 
working  stiffs  In  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  is  reportedly  suffering 
badly  from  proposed  budget  cuts  and  what 
agents  feel  are  unfair  attacks  by  the  gun 
lobby. 

""Some  agents  in  the  field  would  like  to  go 
on  the  attack  .  .  .  maybe  take  out  a  full- 
page  ad  or  something,""  acknowledged  Mike 
LaPerch.  an  ATF  bureau  chief  who  super- 
vises 450  agents  in  the  Northeast. 
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An  example  of  the  criticism  the  ATF 
agents  complain  of  was  a  statement  by  an 
aide  of  Sen.  James  McClure.  R-Idaho,  that 
the  bureau's  "abuses  of  civil  liberties  have 
made  felons  of  businessmen  and  others  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  violent,  crimi- 
nal misuse  of  guns. "  Yet  ATF  has  never 
been  found  guilty  of  violating  anyone's  civil 
liberties. 

Similarly,  the  Gun  Owners  of  America 
(GAO)  accused  ATF  of  raiding  an  Arizona 
gun  shop,  frisking  its  employees  and  confis- 
cating its  stock— though  the  raid  was  actual- 
ly made  by  another  federal  agency.  The 
GOA  also  accused  former  ATP  Director  Rex 
Davis  of  proposing  a  nationwide  gun  regis- 
tration file  that  would  compile  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  gun  owners— which 
neither  he  nor  ATF  ever  recommended. 

The  unhappy  field  agents  reportedly  want 
the  current  director,  G.  R.  Dickerson.  to  be 
more  outspoken  in  answering  the  ATF  crit- 
ics. LaPerch  disagrees.  "For  him  to  go  on 
the  attack  would  be  counterproductive, "  La- 
Perch  told  my  reporter  Ben  Lay. 

Watch  on  waste:  The  National  Guard  has 
a  picturesque  way  of  currying  favor  with 
those  it  regards  as  "centers  of  influence. " 
The  Guard  awards  then  color  reproductions 
of  paintings  depicting  famous  military 
events  like  the  Battle  of  Bimker  Hill  and 
the  Normandy  invasion.  There  are  nine  dif- 
ferent scenes.  The  framed  prints  the  Guard 
sends  to  its  influential  friends  typically  cost 
about  $1.53  apiece. 

Washington        Merry-Go-Round:         Did 

ABSCAM  Trap  Sacrifice  Legality  for  a 

"Big  Win"? 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  May  31,  1981.— Like  most 
Americans.  I  was  disgusted  by  the  ABSCAM 
videotapes  that  showed  member  of  Congress 
taking  bribes  from  a  fake  Arab  sheik.  And 
like  most  Americans,  I  thought  the  FBI  had 
done  a  brilliant  job  exposing  the  venal  frail- 
ty of  our  lawmakers. 

But  now  I'm  having  serious  doubts  that 
the  game  was  worth  the  candle.  Disturbing 
evidence  has  come  to  light  that  the  FBI  vio- 
lated the  law  to  set  its  ABSCAM  traps,  and 
then  misled  Congress  about  the  extent  of 
the  bureau's  lawlessness. 

Even  worse  is  evidence  that  when  two  Jus- 
tice Department  prosecutors  warned  that 
misconduct  by  the  government's  chief  in- 
formant might  Jeopardize  any  convictions, 
they  were  almost  immediately  taken  off  the 
case. 

In  a  famous  dissenting  opinion  in  1928— 
which  has  subsequently  been  followed  by 
majorities  on  the  Supreme  Court— the  late 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis  wrote:  "To  declare 
that  in  criminal  law  the  end  Justifies  the 
means— to  declare  that  the  government  may 
commit  crimes  to  secure  the  conviction  of  a 
private  criminal— would  bring  terrible  retri- 
bution." 

Brandeis  was  right:  If  government  agents 
can  behave  like  outlaws,  no  one  is  safe. 

The  appeals  courts  will  decide  whether 
the  FTBI's  conduct  violated  the  "due  proc- 
ess" rights  of  the  accused  and  invalidated 
the  entire  ABSCAM  prosecution.  If  the  con- 
victions are  thrown  out  because  of  entrap- 
ment or  other  illegal  FBI  activity,  the  price 
will  be  far  greater  than  merely  the  expense 
of  the  investigation  and  trials. 

For  one  thing,  questions  will  always 
remain  about  the  defendants  who  were 
ruined  by  ABSCAM:  Were  they  basically 
decent  men  who  would  have  served  the 
public  well  if  the  FBI  and  its  convicted  con- 
man  had  not  led  them  astray?  Or  were  they 


in  fact  crooks  whose  richly  deserved  punish- 
ment was  prevented  by  the  FBI's  miscon- 
duct? 

There  is  an  even  bigger  issue,  though: 
However  the  appeals  turn  out,  will  the  FBI 
be  allowed  to  continue  the  questionable 
techniques  it  used  in  ABSCAM?  The  Bureau 
succeeded,  for  example,  in  getting  Congress 
to  ratify  ex  post  facto  its  illegal  conduct  by 
being  less  than  frank  in  disclosing  what  it 
had  done.  If  the  G-men  get  away  with  their 
outlaw  behavior,  the  effects  could  reach  far 
beyond  ABSCAM. 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  it  wasn't 
jaywalking  or  spitting  on  the  sidewalk  that 
the  FBI  is  accused  of  in  the  ABSCAM  inves- 
tigation, but  serious  breaches  of  existing 
laws  that  were  written  specifically  to  keep 
government  from  running  amok.  My  associ- 
ate Indy  Badhwar  has  dug  into  court  docu- 
ments and  Justice  Department  files  for  evi- 
dence of  the  FBI's  illegal  activities.  Here's 
what  he  found: 

F^I  agents  created  illegal  banks  and 
opened  fictitious  accounts  in  legitimate 
banks.  This  violated  banking  laws  designed 
to  prevent  manipulation  of  financial  institu- 
tions by  government  officials  using  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

By  setting  up  its  own  corporation,  the  FBI 
not  only  underbid  private  companies  for 
government  contracts,  but  raised  money  for 
its  own  use  instead  of  getting  it  from  Con- 
gress—a clear  breach  of  the  law  intended  to 
maintain  congressional  control  over  govern- 
ment spending. 

The  FBI  condoned  the  forgery  of  an  in- 
criminating letter  to  snare  a  targeted  sena- 
tor. 

The  FBI  supervisors  of  the  prosecution's 
star  witness,  convicted  con  man  Mel  Wein- 
berg, covered  up  serious  accusations  that  he 
had  ripped  off  ABSCAM  targets  for  expen- 
sive gifts,  and  had  instigated  the  forgery  of 
nearly  $2  billion  in  counterfeit  negotiable 
securities.  In  fact,  the  FBI  awarded  Wein- 
berg a  $15,000  bonus  for  "recovering"  the 
fake  securities. 

On  the  last  point,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  accusations  of  Weinberg's 
misconduct  came  not  only  from  potential 
defendants  who  dealt  directly  with  him,  but 
from  two  Justice  Department  attorneys, 
Edward  Plaza  and  Robert  Weir. 

In  an  intenmJ  memo  to  their  sui>eriors. 
Plaza  and  Weir  accused  Weinberg  of  using 
ABSCAM  for  his  own  profit  and  of  commit- 
ting the  "unpardonable"  sin  of  coaching  in- 
vestigation targets  and  putting  words  in 
their  mouths— despite  the  attorney's  warn- 
ings that  his  ^ippery  techniques  could  en- 
danger the  entire  prosecution.  Instead  of 
doing  anything  about  Weinberg,  the  Justice 
Department  replaced  Plaza  and  Weir  as 
ABSCAM  suF>ervisors. 

The  FBI's  director,  William  Webster,  sub- 
sequently persuaded  Congress  to  legalize 
the  kind  of  activities  the  bureau  had  en- 
gaged in  by  'remedial  legislation"  that  Con- 
gress barely  understood.  Certainly  the  law- 
makers didn't  understand  that  the  FBI  had 
already  been  carrying  on  the  questionable 
operations  they  were  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove—and that  some  of  its  own  members 
were  the  targets. 

And  what  were  the  FBI's  motives?  Consid- 
er this:  While  ABSCAM  was  being  planned, 
the  new  FBI  charter  was  being  debated  in 
Congress.  There  was  a  possibility  that  Con- 
gress—in light  of  the  FBI's  past  abuses- 
would  curtail  the  agency's  powers.  But 
ABSCAM  came  along  to  capture  the  public's 
imagination  with  highly  entertaining  capers 
and  to  intimidate  the  Congress  into  the  con- 
sideration of  a  more  favorable  FBI  charter. 


The  basic  question  of  ABSCAM's  validity 
remains:  Would  any  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted without  the  FBI's  instigation?  In  an 
Orwellian  pre-emptive  strike  at  the  entrap- 
ment argument,  the  FBI  dubbed  ABSCAM  a 
"proactive"  operation,  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  "reactive"  operation  where  criminal  activi- 
ty has  already  been  detected. 

To  justify  a  "proactive"  sting  operation 
where  no  crime  had  yet  been  committed, 
the  FBI  said  it  selected  as  targets  members 
of  Congress  the  bureau  decided  had  a 
"criminal  predisposition."  Then  the  G-men 
made  their  prophecy  self-fulfilling  by  induc- 
ing the  legislators  to  actually  commit  a  gov- 
ernment-designed crime. 

Just  who  bestowed  such  psychological  om- 
niscience on  the  FBI  is  not  clear,  but  the  po- 
tential for  mischief  in  this  kind  of  "voodoo 
law  enforcement"  is  frightening.  In  fact. 
Congress  has  good  reason  to  be  scared  out 
of  its  wits:  Sources  tell  me  the  unreleased 
ABSCAM  files— 26  volumes  making  a  stack 
five  feet  high— contain  dirt  on  literally 
scores  of  congressmen  and  senators  the  FBI 
considered  setting  up  as  targets  for  its  un- 
dercover turkey  shoot. 

Weekly  Special:  Weinberger  Tells 
Military  To  Cut  Back  on  Spending 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Joe  Spear) 

Washington.  June  1.  1981.— Of  all  the  fed- 
eral government's  agencies,  the  Defense  De- 
partment probably  wastes  the  most  money. 
The  reason  for  this  is  twofold:  The  Penta- 
gon gets  more  money  than  any  other  de- 
partment, and  potential  critics  are  intimi- 
dated by  the  fear  of  being  called  un-Ameri- 
can. 

President  Reagan's  defense  secretary, 
Caspar  Weinberger,  has  set  out  to  change 
all  that.  The  word  has  gone  out  to  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  to  tighten  their  belts. 
Weinberger  has  even  installed  a  special  as- 
sistant just  to  check  on  waste  and  fraud  in 
the  military  establishment. 

Unfortunately,  the  Pentagon's  old  ex- 
travagant habits  seem  hard  to  break.  As  just 
one  example,  consider  the  millions  being 
spent  to  encourage  servicemen  and  women 
to  stay  in  uniform. 

The  program  ranges  from  television  ads  to 
cash  bonues  for  those  who  reenlist.  And  the 
bonus  program  appears  to  be  a  mess. 

The  bonuses  were  designed  a  couple  years 
ago  as  a  way  of  getting  skilled  service  people 
to  sign  up  either  in  the  reserves  or  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  When  an  eligible  serviceman 
or  woman  agrees  to  stay  in  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  he  or  she  collects  either  a 
cash  bonus  of  $1,500  or  an  educational  grant 
of  $4,000  over  four  years. 

No  one  ever  said  the  program  would  be 
cheap.  It  has  already  cost  the  taxpayers 
more  than  $65  million.  If  it  were  doing  the 
job,  it  would  be  worth  it.  But  government 
auditors  have  found  extensive  waste  in  the 
bonus  program.  Individuals  are  getting  bo- 
nuses who  have  no  right  to  them.  At  the 
same  time,  others  who  should  have  qualified 
got  nothing.  And  many  people  who  agreed 
to  serve  the  required  number  of  years  quit 
early,  but  took  their  bonuses  with  them. 

In  spite  of  the  waste  involved  in  the  re-en- 
listment bonus  program,  the  brass  hats  still 
think  it's  a  good  idea:  They  have  set  aside  a 
whopping  $640  million  for  it  over  the  next 
four  years. 

SLEAZY  tactics 

In  the  past,  we  have  praised  the  FBI  for 
its  ABSCAM  operation.  We  were  disgusted 
at  the  videotapes  that  showed  members  of 
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Congress  taking  bribes  from  a  phony  Arab 
sheik  and  felt  they  deserved  to  be  convicted. 

Then  we  learned  about  the  methods  that 
the  FBI  used.  The  agents  set  up  illegal  bank 
accounts  and  created  a  corporation  which 
underbid  private  companies  for  government 
contracts.  They  condoned  the  forgery  of  an 
incriminating  letter,  and  they  covered  up  se- 
rious accusations  against  their  star  witness, 
Mel  Weinberg,  a  convicted  con  man. 

Now  we've  obtained  the  transcript  of  a  se- 
cretly recorded  conversation  between  an 
FBI  agent  and  two  informants.  They  were 
trying  to  penetrate  a  criminal  gang  that  was 
making  phony  offshore  banking  deals. 

They  sought  to  compromise  a  former 
Texas  state  senator  who  had  powerful 
Washington  connections.  At  one  point,  the 
agent  and  the  informants  discussed  black- 
mail as  a  means  of  getting  the  ex-legislator 
to  cooperate. 

"Just  watch  me."  said  one  of  the  inform- 
ants, according  to  the  secret  triinscript.  "I'm 
going  to  get  him  in  with  a  14-year-old." 

The  plan  was  to  videotape  the  former 
Texas  lawmaker  while  he  was  having  sex 
with  a  minor.  Then  the  conspirators  intend- 
ed to  blackmail  him  into  helping  them  lure 
big-name  politicians  into  the  phony  banking 
transactions. 

The  idea  of  an  FBI  agent  considering 
sexual  entrapment  and  blackmail  is  dis- 
graceful enough.  But  the  scheme  got  even 
more  crude.  As  an  alternative  to  a  14-year- 
old  girl,  the  F^I  informant  suggested  a  sex 
frame-up  with  a  12-year-old  boy. 

The  significant  point  of  this  amazing  con- 
versation is  that  at  no  time  did  the  FBI 
agent  raise  even  the  mildest  protest.  He 
never  objected  to  the  suggested  blackmail  or 
sexual  frame-ups.  In  fact,  the  agency's  pri- 
mary concern  in  the  taped  conversation 
seemed  to  be  that  the  former  Texas  senator 
might  see  through  the  trap. 

The  pursuit  of  corrupt  politicians  is  a 
noble  endeavor.  But  not  with  the  FBI's 
methods. 

YOU  READ  it  HERE  FIRST 

President  Reagan  has  confided  to  inti- 
mates that  he  will  not  seek  re-election  in 
1984.  There  have  been  whispers  that  the 
president's  advancing  age  would  prevent 
him  from  seeking  a  second  term.  Now  we've 
learned  that  Reagan's  narrow  escape  from 
an  assassin's  bullet  a  few  weeks  ago  has  con- 
firmed his  determination  to  be  a  one-term 
president.  According  to  our  sources.  Vice 
President  George  Bush  is  eager  to  begin 
planning  his  own  presidential  campaign  for 
1984. 

WATCH  ON  WASTE 

If  congressmen  really  wanted  to  come 
clean  with  the  taxpayers,  they  could  start 
by  eliminating  their  own  private  car  wash 
on  Capitol  Hill.  The  lawmakers  can  get 
their  autos  scrubbed  for  a  bargam  $3.  The 
taxpayers,  of  course,  foot  the  water  bills. 

Four  different  government  studies  of  the 
Indian  Technical  Assistance  Center  have 
concluded  the  agency  is  incompetent  and 
mismanaged.  But  despite  a  new  confidential 
study  by  the  Interior  Department  recom- 
mending the  center  be  shut  down,  according 
to  our  sources,  the  34  Colorado-based  bu- 
reaucrats may  actually  be  in  line  for  a 
budget  increase. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Round:  Did 
ABSCAM  Agents  Pick  Their  Marks  at 
Random? 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Washington,  July  3,  1981.— The  FBI's  per- 
formance under  Director  William  Webster 


deserves  high  marks.  But  I  have  l>een  dis- 
turbed by  evidence  that  the  G-men  arbitrar- 
ily "targeted"  certain  members  of  Congress 
and  then  tried  to  snare  them  in  the 
ABSCAM  bribery  trap. 

Both  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department 
deny  there  was  any  attempt  to  entrap  inno- 
cent politicians  into  committing  crimes.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  someone  on  high  gave 
the  ABSCAM  investigators  approval  to  go 
after  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  R-S.C.  with  a 
bribe  offer. 

What  makes  this  disturbing  is  that  not 
even  Thurmond's  most  vehement  oppo- 
nents—and there  are  plenty— have  ever 
questioned  the  old  curmudgeon's  integrity. 
There  is  no  rational  way  he  could  have  been 
on  anyone's  list  of  political  suspects  who 
might  sell  their  office  for  a  satchelfull  of 
greenbacks. 

Yet  there  he  was  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's prosjjective  hit  list.  None  other  than 
Philip  Heymann.  former  head  of  the  depart- 
ment's criminal  division,  has  testified  under 
oath  that  U.S.  Attorney  Chuck  Ruff  asked 
him  to  authorize  payment  of  a  bril>e  to 
Thurmond.  Heymann  said  he  made  the  deci- 
sion to  OK  the  bribe  offer  "within  15  min- 
utes" of  Ruff's  telephone  call. 

When  asked  how  Ruff  and  the  FBI  pro- 
ceeded against  Thurmond,  Heymann  said: 
"I  don't  know  exactly  what  they  did,  but 
they  proceeded,  and  Thurmond,  I  think,  did 
not  respond." 

Ruff  declined  to  say  why  Thurmond  had 
been  selected  or  whether  a  bribe  had  actual- 
ly been  offered  to  him.  But  in  a  telephone 
interview,  Heymann  told  my  associate  Indy 
Badhwar  he  stands  by  his  account  of  the 
proix)sed  bribe  offer. 

At  the  same  time,  Heymann  insisted  that 
Thurmond  was  never  a  "target."  He  ex- 
plained this  apparent  contradiction  by 
saying  it  was  then-Rep.  John  Jenrette,  D- 
S.C,  who  had  boasted  that  Thurmond 
would  take  a  bribe. 

Jenrette,  who  was  convicted  at  his 
ABSCAM  trial,  insists,  however,  that  it  was 
FBI  undercover  agent  Anthony  Amoroso 
and  ABSCAM  middleman  Mel  Weinberg 
who  first  brought  up  Thurmond's  name. 

"Maybe  I  did  wrong,  and  I'll  pay  for  it," 
said  Jenrette,  "but  they  first  asked  me 
about  Thurmond." 

According  to  Jenrette,  Amoroso  and  Wein- 
berg thought  Thurmond  was  susceptible  to 
bribery  because  of  what  they  described  as 
Thurmond's  questionable  purchase  of  a 
Myrtle  Beach  condominium  in  his  wife's 
name.  Beyond  their  alleged  suspicions, 
there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  Thur- 
mond's condominium  deal  was  less  than 
aboveboard. 

"They  kept  pressuring  me  to  get  to  Thur- 
mond," Jenrette  said.  "They  kept  telling 
me,  'We  know  he'll  do  it.'"  He  said  they 
used  to  call  him  early  in  the  morning, 
"when  I  was  still  in  bed,  to  talk  about  Thur- 
mond." 

Jenrette  said  he  never  made  an  approach 
to  Thurmond  but  admitted  that  he  misled 
Amoroso  and  Weinberg  into  believing  that 
he  had:  he  told  them  Thurmond  was  willing 
to  cosponsor  immigration  legislation  for  the 
supposed  ABSCAM  Arab  sheik.  After  that, 
he  said,  they  kept  pressuring  him  to 
"produce"  Thurmond  for  a  meeting  in  a 
Washington  hotel  or  in  the  Georgetown 
rowhouse  that  had  been  rigged  with  hidden 
videotape  cameras. 

Jenrette  said  he  recommended  a  meeting 
in  Thurmond's  office,  "but  they  told  me  it 
would  be  risky  to  carry  a  suitcase  of  money 
to  the  Hill. " 


Heymann  still  insists  Thurmond  was  not 
considered  a  target.  "We  were  trying  to  call 
Jenrelte's  bluff. "  he  said.  As  we  now  know, 
he  lied  about  Thurmond. " 

The  FBI  supports  Heymann's  version  of 
the  story,  and  a  spokesman  said.  "Our 
policy  in  ABSCAM  was  never  to  suggest 
names  or  target  individuals." 

The  G-men  had  better  hope  Thurmond 
believes  them.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  crusty  South  Car- 
olinian is  one  of  the  last  persons  on  Capitol 
Hill  the  FBI  should  antagonize. 

Watch  on  waste.  The  U.S.  Forestry  Serv- 
ice has  embarked  on  a  nostalgia  trip  that 
could  cost  up  to  $25  million.  It  wants  to 
bring  back  the  dirigible  as  a  commercial  ve- 
hicle. Only  this  time  the  lighter-than-air 
craft  would  carry  trees  instead  of  people. 
The  "helistat, "  as  Forest  Ser\'ice  backers 
call  their  concept,  would  consist  of  a  343- 
foot  blimp  that  could  hover  over  difficult 
logging  terrain  and  be  fed  timber  by  four 
helicopters  attached  to  it.  The  airship,  say 
the  bureaucrats,  will  be  able  to  carry  as 
much  as  25  tons  of  felled  trees  to  lumber 
mills  or  transfer  points.  The  helisut  is 
being  built  at  the  Naval  Engineering  Center 
in  Lakehurst,  N.J.— site  of  the  fiery  crash  of 
the  German  zeppelln  Hindenburg  on  May  6. 
1937,  in  which  36  persons  died.  The  logging 
industry  is  skeptical  about  the  helisUt,  but 
the  Forest  Service  notes  that  the  loggers 
also  resisted  two  of  its  earlier  innovations— 
the  bulldozer  and  the  use  of  parachutists  to 
fight  forest  fires. 

Paperwork  is  the  government's  biggest 
single  product,  and  the  bill  for  producing 
this  never-ending  blizzard  is  staggering.  Just 
to  operate  the  Government  I»rinting  Office. 
its  six  field  plants  and  14  regional  procure- 
ment offices,  plus  300-odd  printing  plants  in 
other  federal  agencies,  costs  some  $40  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  bureaucrats  have  known  for 
years  that  it's  cheaper  to  have  their  print- 
ing work  done  by  private  contractors,  but 
fully  half  the  government's  printing  is  still 
done  in  the  convenient  in-house  plants. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Round:  ABSCAM: 
The  Real  Reason  for  Williams'  Convic- 
tion 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington.  August  19,  1981.— At  a 
recent  dinner,  a  group  of  well-read  Wash- 
ingtonians  was  asked:  What  crime  was  Sen. 
Harrison  Williams.  D-N.J.,  convicted  of  in 
the  FBI's  famous  ABSCAM  case?  Almost  in 
chorus,  they  answered:  "Taking  money  from 
an  Arab  sheik." 

That  these  educated  people,  who  keep 
abreast  of  what's  going  on  in  the  world, 
should  be  so  woefully  misinformed  about  a 
headline  operation  like  ABSCAM  is  not  al- 
together surprising.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
FBI's  press  agentry  that  people  believe  an 
undercover  operation  of  such  dubious  mo- 
rality was  actually  a  brilliant,  legitimate  job 
of  law  enforcement. 

In  fact,  Williams  did  not  take  a  bribe,  nor 
was  he  accused  of  doing  so.  He  did  not  take 
any  money,  nor  did  the  government  pros- 
ecutors suggest  he  did.  They  couldn't:  Their 
own  secret  videotapes  showed  that  when  he 
was  offered  money  by  the  FBI's  undercover 
ABSCAM  operative,  he  reacted  with  a  horri- 
fied "No.  no.  no.  no!" 

Williams'  indictment— and  subsequent 
conviction— stemmed  from  an  attempt  to 
induce  a  fictitious  Arab  sheik  to  invest  $100 
million  in  a  titanium  mine.  The  senator  also 
listened  to  suggestions  that  he  should  help 
obtain  government  contracts  for  the  mine. 
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Senators  routinely  seek  government  con- 
tracts that  will  benefit  their  constituents. 
He  explained  under  cross-examination:  "My 
friends  asked  me  to  perform  a  role  that 
they  said  was  Important  to  them  and  their 
financial  well-being.  I  permitted  those  feel- 
ings of  friendship  to  override  my  judg- 
ment." 

It  was  suggested— but  never  proved— that 
Williams  owned  a  hidden  interest  in  the 
mine.  On  videotape,  he  said  he  was  interest- 
ed in  the  mine,  not  that  he  owned  an  inter- 
est in  it. 

He  also  boasted  on  videotape  of  his  Wash- 
ington influence.  But  he  was  coached  to 
make  the  boastful  statements  by  the  FBI's 
undercover  "sting"  man,  Mel  Weinberg,  who 
Insisted  this  was  the  best  way  to  impress  the 
sheik. 

After  a  13-month  investigation,  FBI  offi- 
cials admitted  in  a  memorandum  that  they 
didn't  have  a  case  against  WlUiams.  This  ex- 
culpatory memo  reviewed  by  my  associate 
Indy  Badhwar  was  withheld  from  Williams 
and  his  attorneys. 

The  memo  also  showed  that  the  ABSCAM 
investigators  were  counting  on  a  final  trap 
to  catch  Williams.  For  this  purpose,  one  last 
meeting  was  arranged  with  the  phony  sheik. 

The  FBI  hoped  Williams  would  be  In- 
duced to  make  some  incriminating  move 
before  the  hidden  cameras.  The  trap  was 
sprung,  but  it  came  up  empty.  While  the 
cameras  ground  futilely,  the  senator  em- 
phatically refused  the  FBI  undercover 
agent's  offer  of  a  bribe. 

When  WUliams  started  to  explain  that  he 
didn't  take  bribes,  he  was  cut  off  by  a  tele- 
phone call.  What  he  didn't  know  was  that 
another  FBI  agent  and  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorney  were  monitoring  the  conver- 
sation In  a  hidden  room. 

They  would  use  the  telephone  to  advise 
the  phony  sheik  how  to  manipulate  the  con- 
versation. They  also  interrupted  the  senator 
when  he  started  to  make  a  statement  that 
might  have  exonerated  him. 

Conceded  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Edward 
Plaza  under  oath:  "It  was  our  impression 
after  watching  that  tape  that  he  (Williams) 
was  going  to  go  on  and  talk  about  the  differ- 
ence between  his  public  and  his  private  ac- 
tivities as  a  senator  but  was,  in  fact,  cut  off 
by  the  agent." 

At  the  trial,  Williams'  attorney,  George 
Koelzer,  accused  the  government  of  bring- 
ing the  senator  back  for  another,  final  visit 
with  the  phoney  sheik  because  the  Justice 
Department  knew  it  couldn't  make  a  case 
against  him. 

In  response,  FBI  agent  John  Good,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Williams  investigation, 
claimed  that  the  government  already  had 
an  airtight  case  against  the  senator  and 
merely  wanted  to  improve  on  it.  Yet  Good 
attended  a  previous  strategy  meeting,  where 
it  was  admitted  the  FBI  had  no  case. 

Footnote:  An  FBI  spokesman  said  that 
Good's  testimony  at  the  trial  "was  consist- 
ent" with  what  Good  personally  believed.  It 
was  Good's  own  opinion  as  an  investigator 
that  he  had  a  case  against  Williams,  even 
though  the  prosecutors  may  have  thought 
otherwise. 

Solidarity  pinches:  The  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union  is  one  of  the  most  mili- 
tant in  government,  and  it  lined  up  squarely 
behind  the  striking  air  traffic  controllers. 
But  privately  there  was  a  bit  of  grumbling 
last  week  among  some  Treasury  union  mem- 
bers. 

The  rub  was  that  the  union  had  its  annual 
convention  in  Montreal.  The  normal  way  to 
get  there  would  be  by  air,  but  that  route 


was  closed  by  the  Canadian  controllers— as 
well  as  the  union  delegates'  own  aversion  to 
crossing  a  picket  line.  So  they  had  to  drive 
or  go  by  train  or  bus. 

To  make  fnatters  worse,  one  convention 
speaker,  Rep.  William  Ford.  D-Mich.,  can- 
celed his  appearance.  An  aide  explained 
that  he  wouldn't  cross  the  controllers' 
picket  line— and  he  wasn't  about  to  drive. 

ni-will  Ambassador.  John  West,  who  was 
Jimmy  Carter's  ambassador  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  is  back  home  in  South  Carolina,  but 
he  continues  to  expound  the  pro-Saudi 
views  for  whk;h  he  was  known  as  ambassa- 
dor. 

West  recently  undertook  a  vigorous  letter- 
writing  campaign  to  members  of  Congress, 
concentrating  on  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees.  The  letters  are  a  blister- 
ing critique  otf  Israel,  particularly  its  use  of 
American-supplied  planes  in  the  raids  on 
Iraq  and  Lebanon. 

Washington    Merry-Go-Round:    ABSCAM 

Memos  Hint  It's  Time  To  Investigate  the 

Investigators 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  August  20,  1981.— The 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  is  currently  inves- 
tigating a  veteran  colleague.  Sen.  Harrison 
Williams,  D-N.J.  The  greater  need  is  for  a 
full,  evidentiary  hearing  into  the  tactics 
that  the  F^I  used  to  snare  a  United  States 
Senator. 

Essentially.  Williams  was  convicted  of 
trying  to  pull  a  few  wires  for  his  political 
pals.  Yet  favors  are  part  of  a  politician's 
stock  in  trade.  He  is  expected  to  produce 
government  Jobs,  contracts  and  projects  for 
the  people  he  represents. 

It  is  sometimes  a  clumsy  system,  a  throw- 
back to  the  less  artful  days  of  government, 
but  it  seems  to  work. 

In  earlier  columns,  I  cited  a  telltale  FBI 
memo  that  shows  the  prosecutors  had  seri- 
ous doubts  about  their  evidence  against  the 
Senator.  But  this  was  not  the  only  govern- 
ment document  that  Judge  George  Pratt 
hid  from  the  defense. 

A  second  withheld  memo  has  now  been  re- 
viewed by  my  associate  Indy  Badhwar.  It 
was  dated  January.  1980— the  same  month 
that  FBI  undercover  agents,  lacking  the  evi- 
dence to  make  a  case  against  Williams,>tried 
to  induce  him  to  take  a  bribe.  As  their 
hidden  cameras  show,  he  turned  down  the 
money,  protecting  "No,  no,  no,  no." 

They  went  back  to  the  flimsy  evidence, 
therefore,  that  their  own  memos  warned 
was  Insufficient.  They  accused  him  of  seek- 
ing a  $100  million  investment  from  the 
FBI's  fictitious  sheik  for  a  titanium  mine 
owned  by  his  political  cronies. 

The  second  memo,  written  by  Robert  C. 
Stewart,  chief  of  ABSCAM's  Newark  strike 
force,  accuses  chief  ABSCAM  prosecutor 
Thomas  Puocio  of  misleading  him  into  be- 
lieving Williams  had  a  hidden  interest  in 
the  titanium  mine. 

"Many  months  later,  when  we  obtained 
the  tapes,  the  situation  proved  to  be  quite 
different,"  wrote  Stewart.  "Williams  did  not 
say  he  had  an  interest,  hidden  or  other- 
wise—only that  he  was  interested. " 

Stewart  also  criticized  the  FBI's  undercov- 
er tactics,  particularly  those  of  the  bureau's 
chief  informant,  convicted  con  man  Mel 
Weinberg.  Stewart  was  concerned  about 
Weinberg's  overly  active  role  in  the  scam. 

As  Stewart  phrased  it,  Weinberg  "persist- 
ed in  suggesting  the  nature  of  the  criminal 
undertaking,  rather  then  allowing  the  sus- 
pects to  relate  what  they  proposed." 


In  other  words,  Stewart  felt  that  Wein- 
berg, the  con  artist,  was  coaching  Williams 
into  making  incriminatory  statements. 
Weinberg  was,  in  effect,  supplying  the  script 
for  the  senator's  appearances  before  the 
hidden  cameras. 

Stewart  wasn't  the  only  one  to  express 
concern  over  Weinberg's  tactics.  Similar 
criticism  came  from  two  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
neys, Ed  Plaza  and  Robert  Weir.  They  fault- 
ed Weinberg  for  telling  Williams  what  to 
say  before  luring  him  to  a  meeting  with  the 
phony  sheik  on  Jan.  28.  1979.  Plaza  and 
Weir  called  Weinberg's  coaching  "unpardon- 
able." 

But  the  videotape  of  that  mepting  was  one 
of  the  most  damaging  pieces  of  govornment 
evidence  at  Williams'  trial.  He  was  shown 
boasting  of  his  contacts  and  influence-  but 
the  jury  was  not  properly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  senators  escentially  harm- 
less braggadocio  was  entirely  the  product  of 
coaching  by  the  FBI's  underworld  hireling. 
At  the  trial,  Williams  explained  that  he 
had  followed  Weinberg's  instructions  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  help  his  friend  get  the 
$100  million  investment  that  the  phony 
sheik  was  dangling  as  bait. 

There  is  more  evidence  of  government 
misconduct  that  the  Ethics  Committee 
should  consider.  For  example,  prosecutors 
at  Williams'  trial  made  much  of  his  alleged- 
ly improper  pressure  on  the  New  Jersey 
state  gambling  commission  to  give  a  renova- 
tion contract  for  the  Ritz  Casino  in  Atlantic 
City  to  a  firm  supposedly  favored  by  the 
senator. 

Yet  the  government's  own  files  state: 
"Evidence— indicates  that  the  Ritz  proposal 
was  decided  without  any  undue  influence  or 
pressure  by  Williams." 

In  another  questionable  action,  Camden 
Mayor  Angelo  Errichetti  actually  helped 
forge  a  letter  bearing  Williams'  signature- 
in  the  presence  of  the  FBI's  undercover 
ABSCAM  agents.  Weinberg  had  asked  Erri- 
chetti for  a  letter  that  would  confirm  the 
senator's  support  for  the  titanium  mine 
deal:  when  they  agreed  that  Williams  would 
not  sign  such  a  letter,  they  simply  forged 
one. 

Despite  the  lade  of  solid  evidence,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  went  ahead  with  the  pros- 
ecution of  Williams.  This  raises  some  ques- 
tions that  warrant  a  full-scale  congressional 
investigation. 

Who  wanted  to  nail  Williams  so  badly, 
and  why?  At  least  this  much  can  be  shown: 
Jimmy  Carter's  Justice  Department  tended 
to  take  its  political  signals  from  the  White 
House.  Williams,  a  power  in  New  Jersey  pol- 
itics, supported  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy,  D-Mass., 
in  the  crucial  New  Jersey  primary.  Indeed, 
Carter  lost  the  primary  to  Kennedy. 

Washington  Mkrry-Go-Round:  How  Two 
ABSCAM  Con  Men  Met  Very  Different 
Ends 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  August  23,  1981.— This  is  a 
tale  of  two  city  slickers. 

Both  were  con  men  hired  by  the  FBI  to 
lure  politicians  into  the  ABSCAM  net.  Both 
took  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  bucks 
on  the  side.  But  one  wound  up  in  the  chips, 
while  the  other  wound  up  in  the  slammer. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  lar- 
cenous operators  is  that  one  succeeded  in 
getting  members  of  Congress  and  other  po- 
liticos  to  give  incriminating  performances 
before  the  FBI's  hidden  cameras:  the  other 
failed. 
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The  successful  con  artist  was  Mel  Wein- 
berg, the  scriptwriter,  talent  scout,  dramatic 
coach  and  superstar  of  the  ABSCAM  pro- 
duction. He  not  only  trapped  the  FBIs  tar- 
gets, but  extorted  valuable  gifts  from  some 
of  them  for  his  own  profit.  He  arranged  the 
forgery  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  nego- 
tiable securities— and  then  claimed  a  sub- 
stantial reward  for  turning  them  in  to  his 
government  bosses. 

Weinberg  was  handsomely  paid  by  the 
FBI  for  his  undercover  work.  He  stands  to 
make  even  more  money  from  the  sale  of  his 
'memoirs"— which  became  merchandisable 
only  because  of  the  notoriety  he  gained  as 
the  F^I's  Judas  goat. 

Despite  protests  by  two  outraged  prosecu- 
tors about  Weinberg's  improper  and  some- 
times criminal  behavior  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment never  brought  charges  against  him. 
They  just  gave  him  more  money. 

The  other  con  man— the  one  who  couldn't 
produce  the  politicians  his  FBI  handlers  or- 
dered him  to— is  Joseph  Meltzer.  He  is  serv- 
ing an  eight-year  sentence  in  the  federal 
prison  at  Lexington,  Ky.  At  57,  Meltzer  is  a 
broken  man,  his  280-poimd  bulk  confined  to 
a  wheelchair  because  of  arthritic  hipbones. 
He  has  cancer  of  the  colon,  pops  pills  for 
high  blood  pressure  and  nitroglycerine  for  a 
heart  ailment.  He  weeps  easily. 

My  associate  Indy  Badhwar  interviewed 
Meltzer  in  prison,  where  he  is  serving  a  sen- 
tence on  a  $15,000  mail  fraud  charge. 
Though  he  makes  no  bones  about  his  own 
misconduct,  he  is  a  bitter  man. 

'I  was  an  employee  of  theirs."  he  said  of 
the  FBI.  "I  did  the  same  thing  as  Weinberg 
did.  Yet  I'm  in  jail.  Why  is  he  not  in  jail?" 
He  adds  despairingly:  "If  they'd  left  me 
alone  and  never  bothered  me.  I  wouldn't  be 
in  here. " 

Meltzer  was  a  small-time  crook  with  con- 
nections in  organized  crime,  and  was  await- 
ing a  jail  term  for  securities  fraud  when  the 
FBI  sought  him  out  as  an  ABSCAM  contact 
man.  "They  said  I  wouldn't  go  to  jail  if  I 
helped  them."  he  said.  "But  I  wound  up  in 
jail  anvway.  I  should  have  taken  my  10 
months  for  securities  fraud.  I'd  have  been 
out  by  now."  He  has  already  ser%'ed  18 
months  for  running  his  own  scam  within 
ABSCAM. 

Meltzer  said  he  was  recruited  by  Weinberg 
through  an  organized  crime  figure.  As  he 
tells  it,  the  FBI  needed  a  "front"  office  in 
Florida  to  do  business  with  Abdul  Enter- 
prises, the  phony  Arab  corporation  with  an 
equally  phony  account  in  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank. 

An  FBI  agent  named  Gunnar  Askeland. 
with  whom  Meltzer  had  worked  in  the  past, 
vouched  for  him,  and  Meltzer  was  soon  set 
up  with  an  office  and  limousine  in  Boynton 
Beach.  Fla.  He  recalls  that  the  original  idea 
was  to  work  a  sting  operation  for  counter- 
feit securities  and  stolen  art. 

But  that  kind  of  case  was  never  followed 
up,  he  said.  "They  were  never  interested  in 
pursuing  it." 

Early  on.  Meltzer  realized  that  ABSCAM's 
real  target  was  political  figures.  "I  knew  cer- 
tain politicians."  Meltzer  said  in  a  voice  red- 
olent of  Brooklyn.  "I  was  to  bribe  them— go 
after  anybody  you  thought  you  knew  who 
could  be  bought. 

"It  was  Weinberg's  idea  for  me  to  go  after 
Lawton  Chiles,"  said  Meltzer,  referring  to 
the  Democratic  senator  from  Florida.  He 
says  he  refused,  and  explains:  "Chiles  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  Why  should  anyone  take 
a  gentleman  like  Chiles  and  destroy  him?" 

Weinberg,  in  his  book,  "Sting  Man. ' 
claims  his  contacts  with  Meltzer  were  few. 


Meltzer  vehemently  denies  this.  "Weinberg 
called  me  nearly  every  day,"  he  said.  "He 
coached  me  on  how  to  do  things.  He'd  tell 
me  to  take  "em  out  to  dinner,  buy  'em 
drinks.  If  you  work  hard  enough  on  it,  you 
can  get  anybody.  You  can  even  get  the 
pope." 

Like  his  mentor  Weinberg.  Meltzer  saw 
ABSCAM  as  a  nifty  setup  for  turning  an  il- 
licit profit  for  himself,  far  above  the  $600  a 
month  plus  office  expenses  the  FBI  was 
paying  him.  He  inveigled  several  California 
businessmen  into  paying  him  commissions 
for  low-interest  loans  he  would  arrange 
from  Abdul  Enterprises. 

It  couldn't  miss.  ""Look,"  he  explained, 
"they  gave  me  the  name  of  the  guy  and  the 
bank."  The  "guy "  was  Michael  Elzay,  a 
Chase  Manhattan  vice  president  working 
with  the  FBI.  His  job  was  to  confirm  the  fi- 
nancial reliability  of  the  fictitious  Abdul 
Enterprises  if  anyone  caught  in  the 
ABSCAM  net  took  the  precaution  of  check- 
ing. 

When  some  of  the  businessmen  in  Califor- 
nia grew  suspicious  of  Meltzer's  scam- 
within-a-scam,  "I  told  them  to  check  me  out 
with  the  FBI— and  the  FBI  told  them  I  was 
legitimate."  The  G-men,  of  course,  had  no 
choice.  If  they  blew  Meltzer's  cover,  their 
whole  intricate  ABSCAM  operation  might 
come  tumbling  down. 

With  a  certain  illogic,  Meltzer  holds  the 
FBI  partly  responsible  for  his  success  with 
the  businessmen.  "They  had  faJth  in  me 
precisely  because  of  the  FBI  kept  saying  to 
them,  "He's  good,  he's  clean.' "  Meltzer  com- 
plained. "They  got  in  touch  with  the  FBI  in 
June  1979,  and  for  eight  months  the  FBI 
kept  lying  to  them." 

In  the  end,  however,  the  FBI  demanded  a 
bigger  quid  pro  quo  than  simply  manning 
their  Florida  ""front."  They  wanted  politi- 
cians, and  Meltzer  never  came  up  with  any. 

This  was  the  reason,  Meltzer  laments, 
that  he  was  prosecuted  for  his  flimflam 
scheme  and  went  to  prison— while  Wein- 
berg, the  man  who  got  him  into  ABSCAM  in 
the  first  place,  was  never  charged  in  his  ex- 
tortion racket. 

This  much  is  true:  Weinberg  produced 
politicians  for  the  FBI. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Rodnd:  Jostice  De- 
partment Stage  Managed  Harrison  Wil- 
liams' Senate  Hearing 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Washington,  September  11,  1981.— The 
Justice  Department's  pursuit  of  Sen.  Harri- 
son Williams,  D-N.J.,  led  the  prosecutors  to 
commit  a  long  list  of  improprieties.  Not  the 
least  among  them  was  the  stage-managing 
of  the  Senate  Investigation  into  his  ethics. 

In  effect,  they  tried  him  twice  on  the 
same  dubious  evidence.  The  Senate  should 
have  made  its  own  independent  determina- 
tion of  V'illiams'  guilt  in  the  ABSCAM  case. 
The  pr  .^nce  of  the  ubiquitous  prosecutors 
in  the  Senate  wings  raises  a  troubling  ques- 
tion: How  far  should  the  executive  branch 
be  allowed  to  go  in  its  efforts  to  drive  a 
United  States  senator  out  of  office? 

Williams  wanted  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  full  investigation,  not 
just  rely  on  the  government's  tainted  evi- 
dence. Instead,  Justice  Department  officials 
were  allowed  to  guide  the  committee  from 
backstage.  They  consulted  with  staff  inves- 
tigators and  briefed  the  senators  in  closed 
sessions. 

Long  before  Williams  was  found  guilty, 
courtroom  observers  spotted  a  frequent  visi- 
tor huddling  with  ABSCAM  prosecutor 
Thomas  Puccio  during  the  trial.  The  myste- 


rious stranger  was  identified  by  witnesses  as 
the  Ethics  Committees  counsel.  Donald 
Sanders.  This  hardly  reflects  an  independ- 
ent investigation  by  the  legislative  branch. 

The  senator  requested  extra  time  to  pre- 
pare his  case  and  present  it  at  a  public  hear- 
ing. He  was  turned  down.  Yet  the  committee 
granted  the  Justice  Department  months  to 
prepare  its  case  against  Williams— which 
was  presented  to  the  senators  behind  closed 
doors. 

This  Star  Chamber  presentation— Wil- 
liams was  not  allowed  to  be  on  hand  to  con- 
front his  accusers— did  not  persuade  all  the 
members  that  Williams  was  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing. Several  were  convinced  the  Justice 
Department  didn't  have  a  case  against  him. 

In  fact,  a  source  close  to  the  committee 
told  my  associate  Indy  Badhwar  that  at  one 
of  the  closed  sessions  a  Justice  Department 
official  conceded  that  the  facts  did  not 
match  the  law.  The  committee  should  have 
subpoenaed  the  prosecution  records  immedi- 
ately. Instead,  then-chairman  Howell 
Heflin.  D-Ala.,  gave  the  department  an  addi- 
tional three  months  to  make  a  case  against 
Williams. 

In  earlier  columns,  I  have  cited  strong  evi- 
dence of  government  misconduct  in  Wil- 
liams' prosecution.  Here  are  just  a  few  of 
the  improprieties  that  I  can  document: 

Williams  had  an  unblemished  record  when 
the  Justice  Department  set  out  to  get  him. 
By  the  FBI's  own  admission,  the  agents 
began  their  investigation  "with  a  clean 
slate."' 

Despite  a  total  absence  of  any  reason  to 
suspect  Williams,  the  FBI  unleashed  a  con- 
victed con  man,  Mel  Weinberg,  to  lure  the 
senator  into  the  ABSCAM  trap.  The  FBI 
knew  Weinberg  was  a  liar,  cheat  and  crimi- 
nal. Yet  he  was  given  virtually  a  free  hand 
to  weave  a  web  of  lies  in  order  to  entrap  a 
U.S.  senator. 

This  closely  coincided  with  word  to  Wil- 
liams that  he  could  get  in  trouble  if  he  sup- 
ported Sen.  Ted  Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  in  the 
crucial  New  Jersey  primary.  Williams  told 
me  the  warning  was  carefully  worded  and 
would  have  to  be  described  more  as  a  hint 
than  a  threat.  Yet  it's  no  secret  that  then- 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  who  controlled  the 
Justice  Department,  felt  menaced  by  Ken- 
nedy. 

Weinberg  kept  raising  the  bait  In  the 
ABSCAM  trap  until  it  reached  a  staggering 
$100  million.  As  the  agency  of  a  phony  Arab 
sheik.  Weinberg  promised  Williams  a  $100 
million  loan  to  develop  a  titanium  mine  that 
belonged  to  two  friends.  Even  chief  FBI 
agent  John  Good  acknowledged  the  sum 
"was  almost  an  irresistible  inducement  for 
any  normal  human  being." 

In  any  event,  it  is  not  illegal  for  a  senator 
to  negotiate  a  business  loan  from  a  wealthy 
Arab.  Williains  and  his  friends  were  seeking 
financing  for  a  legitimate  business  venture. 

The  senator  indicated  he  might  acquire  an 
interest  in  the  mine.  But  he  made  it  clear 
that  he  planned  to  put  the  stock  in  his  own 
name  and  disclose  his  interest  in  the  mine. 
Such  open  ownership  would  have  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  seek  government  con- 
tracts for  the  mine. 

Thus  the  FBI  agents  clearly  were  failing 
in  their  effort  to  induce  Williams  to  engage 
in  criminal  activity.  So  they  instructed 
Weinberg  to  encourage  the  senator  to  solicit 
government  contracts.  The  siiggestion  that 
he  commit  a  crime  positively  originated 
with  the  government,  with  high-level  ap- 
proval. 

Williams  never  committed  the  crime  that 
the  FBI  minions  urged  upon  him.  But  he  al- 
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lowed  Weinberg  to  persuade  him— in  return 
for  the  dangled  $100  million  loan— to  im- 
press upon  the  fake  sheik  that  once  the 
mine  was  working,  that  would  "guarantee" 
getting  government  contracts.  Weinberg 
carefully  coached  the  senator  what  to  say. 

Thus  Weinberg  fed  the  senator  the  in- 
criminating statemenU  and  choreographed 
his  performance  before  the  hidden  FBI 
cameras.  The  unsuspecting  Williams  was  as- 
sured that  he  could  Y>e  loose  with  his  state- 
ments because,  as  Weinberg  put  it,  "it's  all 
talk,  all  bullshit." 

The  senator  still  held  back;  he  never  of- 
fered to  seek  government  contracts.  But  he 
either  kept  his  mouth  shut  or  indicated 
agreeability  when  others  suggested  hed  go 
after  government  contracts.  He  went  along 
with  this  because  he  had  been  told  it  was 
"meaningless." 

The  prosecutors  admitted  in  their  confi- 
dential papers  that  they  had  no  case  against 
Williams.  So  they  tried  to  trap  him  Into 
taking  a  cash  bribe,  but  the  Senator  turned 
it  down  with  an  emphatic  "No,  no.  no,  no." 

Nevertheless,  he  was  subsequently  tried 
on  the  very  charges  the  prosecutors  had  de- 
cided would  not  stand  up. 

Washington       Mdiry-Go-Round:        ABS- 

CAMkrs  Framed  Williams,  Says  Eminent 

Legal  Aitthority 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington.  September  15.  1981.— A 
scathing  attack  on  the  ABSCAM  prosecu- 
tors has  come  from  one  of  the  nation's  top 
legal  authorities.  ex-Solicitor  General  Erwin 
Nathaniel  Griswold.  who  has  described  their 
case  against  Sen.  Harrison  Williams.  D-N.J.. 
as  "an  example  of  the  big  lie,  in  perhaps  its 
most  massive  form  since  the  days  of  Adolf 
Hitler." 

The  distinguished  Griswold  has  Impres- 
sive credentials.  For  two  decades,  he  was  the 
eminent  dean,  conservative  In  philosophy, 
authoritative  In  demeanor,  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  spent  six  years  as  solicitor 
general  In  the  Justice  Department,  where 
he  became  known  as  the  lawyers'  lawyer. 

Griswold  has  no  sympathy  for  the  con- 
gressmen who  stuffed  their  pockets  with 
9100  bills  or  walked  off  with  briefcases 
packed  with  cash.  But  he  was  troubled  over 
my  columns  detailing  how  the  ABSCAM  un- 
dercover operatives  hounded  Williams  for 
more  than  a  year,  tried  repeatedly  to  lure 
him  into  criminal  activity,  dangled  bait 
before  his  eyes  that  finally  reached  $170 
million  and  then  coached  him  to  make  in- 
criminating statements  in  front  of  hidden 
FBI  cameras. 

So  Griswold  agreed  to  represent  Williams 
and  filed  a  devastating  120-page  legal  brief. 

"The  potentially  criminal  activity  ...  on 
the  part  of  Williams,"  wrote  Griswold,  "was, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Imagined,  planned, 
organized,  instigated,  suggested  and  pres- 
sured by  officers  and  functionaries  of  the 
government  who  acted  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  their  obligations  ..." 

He  noted  that  the  senator  "had  an 
unblemished  record."  that  he  had  "no  pre- 
disposition"  to  commit  a  crime  and  that  the 
government  "had  no  reason  to  proceed 
against  him."  Yet  the  ABSCAM  prosecutors 
wouldn't  let  up  on  him. 

Charged  Griswold:  "Step  by  step,  every 
idea,  every  impetus  for  the  journey  down 
the  slippery  slope  in  this  case  came  from 
government  functionaries  . . ." 

Griswold  denounced  the  governments  em- 
ployment of  a  convicted  con  man,  Mel  Wein- 
berg, "as  an  agent  provocateur,  with  specific 
instructions  to  join  the  mining  venture 
group  and  lead  them  to  criminal  acts." 


Griswold  described  this  as  "outrageous 
conduct  on  the  part  of  government  officers 
which  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  courts 
of  this  country."  He  added:  "The  agent  pro- 
vocateur does  not  report  on  existing  crime: 
he  creates  it.  This  is  clearly  what  happened 
here.  The  bringing  about  of  such  conduct  by 
government  officers  is  hard  to  explain, 
almost  beyond  belief  and  ...  it  is  impossible 
to  justify." 

As  solicitor  general,  Griswold  used  to 
argue  cases  for  the  Justice  Department.  But 
he  warned  that  the  ABSCAM  prosecutors 
had  set  a  dangerous  precedent  in  the  Wil- 
liams case. 

"What  would  be  the  consequences  of  an 
approved  system  of  executive  spying,  infil- 
tration and  deception,  without  any  probable 
cause  or  rational  reason  to  suspect,  on  the 
legislative  branch— or  the  judicial  branth?" 
he  demanded. 

"What  sort  of  a  society  will  we  have  if  citi- 
zens in  high  office,  with  long-continued  fine 
records,  can  be  tested  to  see  if,  by  deception, 
fabulous  lures  and  pressures,  they  can  be 
pushed  into  doing  things  they  would  never 
dream  of  dobig  without  extraordinary  and 
intentionally  venal  government  pressure? 
There  are  subtle  ways  to  overwhelm  the  will 
and  judgment  of  even  very  sophisticated 
people." 

What  was  Williams  conned  by  the  govern- 
ment into  doing?  The  most  damaging  evi- 
dence against  him  was  a  vidotape  in  which 
he  merely  repeated  what  he  had  been  told 
by  government  agents  to  say. 

The  senator  was  told  that  he  had  to  boast 
of  his  political  influence  and  promise  to 
seek  government  contracts  if  he  wanted  two 
close  friends  to  get  a  phony  sheik  to  invest 
in  their  titanium  mine.  Anything  he  said  to 
the  sheik,  he  was  assured,  would  be  mean- 
ingless. It  was  just  part  of  the  "b.s.,"  said 
undercoverman  Weinberg,  that  was  neces- 
sary to  impress  the  sheik. 

Williams  was  reluctant.  But  the  ABSCAM 
"sting"  men  kept  raising  the  ante  to  $170 
million,  and  the  senator's  friends  kept  pres- 
suring him  to  go  through  with  the  perform- 
ance. Even  so,  Williams  confined  most  of  his 
statements  to  "um-huh,"  with  nods  of 
agreement,  as  the  government  agents  put 
words  in  his  mouth. 

Meanwhile,  he  rejected  one  criminal  pro- 
posal after  another  from  the  undercover 
agents.  They  insisted  that  he  Eu:cept  a 
hidden  interest  In  the  titanium  mine.  He 
wanted  to  put  the  stock  in  his  own  name, 
with  full  disclosures.  They  pressured  him  to 
seek  government  contracts,  but  he  de- 
murred. 

They  proposed  an  Illegal  scheme  to  avoid 
paying  taxes  on  the  anticipated  profits.  But 
the  senator  declared  emphatically:  "Pay  the 
taxes. "  They  offered  him  a  $50,000  bribe, 
but  he  turned  it  down,  "No,  no,  no,  no,"  he 
said.  He  also  refused  to  accept  $20,000  for 
his  "expensei." 

In  the  end,  he  went  along  with  the  agent's 
demand  that  he  accept  stock  in  a  friend's 
name  and  soek  government  contracts.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  really  intended 
to  go  ahead  with  the  illegal  conduct  that  he 
had  earlier  rejected.  In  context,  it  is  more 
likely  that  he  was  merely  echoing  what  the 
ABSCAM  team  had  told  him  must  be  said  in 
order  to  save  the  $170  million  deal. 

"Sustaining  what  was  done  (in  the  Wil- 
liams case),"  warned  Griswold,  "will  open 
the  door  to  virtually  unlimited  surveillance 
of  all  citizens  anywhere  whenever  a  police- 
man or  government  officer  wants  to  conduct 
such  surveillance." 


Washington  Meiiry-Go-Round:  ABSCAM 
Prosecutor  Unfit  for  Post  of  U.S.  At- 
torney 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  September  23,  1981— The 
proposed  appointment  of  ABSCAM  prosecu- 
tor Thomas  Puccio  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  an  outrage. 

In  recent  columns.  I  have  detailed  the 
sleazy  tactics  PuCcio  used  to  trap  members 
of  Congress  in  the  FBI's  fake  influence-ped- 
dling scheme.  After  directing  the  legislator's 
incriminating  videotape  performances  from 
behind  the  scenes,  Puccio  emerged  to  take 
on  the  high-visibility  role  of  grand  inquisi- 
tor at  their  trials. 

His  apparent  reward  for  successfully  ter- 
rorizing Congress  is  to  be  named  to  the  na- 
tion's most  prestigious  prosecutor's  post. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  Puc- 
cio's  handling  of  ABSCAM  was  his  willing- 
ness—nay, eagerness— to  use  a  convicted  con 
man  named  Mel  Weinberg  to  reel  congres- 
sional targets  into  the  FBI's  net.  He  know- 
ingly allowed  Weinberg  to  enrich  himself 
improperly  in  the  process. 

Now  my  associate  Indy  Badhwar  has  seen 
a  confidential  Justice  Department  memo- 
randum that  suggests  Puccio's  buddy-buddy 
relationship  with  a  known  criminal  was  not 
a  onetime  aberration.  In  fact,  he  was  him- 
self the  target  of  a  quiet  FBI  investigation 
in  1975  stemming  from  charges  that  he 
leaked  secret  grand  jury  documents  to  a  no- 
torious heroin  smuggler  who  was  then  in 
federal  custody. 

The  drug  dealer,  Hovsep  C.  Caramian,  was 
suspected  of  having  smuggled  literally  tons 
of  heroin  into  the  United  States.  While  he 
was  in  custody  and  supposedly  cooperating 
with  the  government.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agents  suspected  that  he 
was  continuing  to  traffic  in  narcotics. 

The  DEA  agents  raided  Caramian's  room 
and  discovered  two  footlockers  crammed 
with  secret  government  documents.  These 
documents  included  grand  jury  transcripts, 
customs  investigative  files,  informant  de- 
briefings,  the  names  of  special  agents  and 
franked,  postage-paid  envelopes  from  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York. 

Puccio  was  the  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for 
that  district.  Caramian  told  the  DEA  that 
documents.  Including  secret  grand  jury  tran- 
scripts, were  slipped  to  him  by  Puccio  "so 
that  he  would  be  more  effective  in  identify- 
ing narcotics  traffickers,"  according  to  the 
Justice  Department  memo. 

Caramian  also  said  that  Puccio  allowed 
him  to  make  numerous  telephone  calls  from 
various  government  "safe  houses,"  charging 
the  calls  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  office. 

The  Caramian-Puccio  Investigation  was 
turned  over  to  the  Justice  E>epartment, 
where  it  was  quietly  Interred.  In  response  to 
an  Inquiry  from  my  office,  Puccio  claimed 
he  had  no  memory  of  being  under  investiga- 
tion during  the  1975-1976  period. 

If  Congress  has  not  completely  lost  its  in- 
stinct for  self-preservation,  it  should  con- 
duct a  thorough  investigaton  of  Puccio 
before  he  is  allowed  to  bring  his  question- 
able tactics  to  the  nation's  capital. 

In  addition  to  the  Caramian  connection, 
here  is  some  documented  misbehavior  by 
Puccio  In  the  ABSCAM  operation  that  Con- 
gress should  look  into: 

Weinberg,  the  FBI's  paid  talent  scout  and 
drama  coach,  extorted  expensive  gifts  from 
some  of  the  sting  operation's  targets.  When 
two  prosecutors  reported  his  misconduct  to 
the  Justice  Department,  top  officials  met 
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with  Puccio  and  discussed  ways  to  cover  up 
Weinberg's  outrageous  behavior.  The  two 
complaining  prosecutors  were  taken  off  the 
case. 

Robert  C.  Stewart,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's crime  strike  force  chief  in  Newark. 
N.J.,  accused  Puccio  of  misleading  him 
atwut  the  investigation  of  Sen.  Harrison 
Williams,  D-N.J.  In  an  internal  memo.  Stew- 
art wrote  that  Puccio  told  him  the  senator 
had  acknowledged  having  a  hidden  interest 
in  a  titanium  mine  that  was  at  the  core  of 
his  ABSCAM  trial.  "Many  months  later, 
when  we  finally  obtained  the  tapes,  the  situ- 
ation proved  to  be  quite  different,"  Stewart 
wrote.  "Williams  did  not  say  that  he  had  an 
Interest,  hidden  or  otherwise — only  that  he 
was  interested." 

When  Williams  was  offered  a  bribe  before 
the  hidden  ABSCAM  cameras  and  indig- 
nantly refused,  he  then  started  to  explain 
why  it  would  be  illegal.  This  explanation— 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  prosecu- 
tion"s  case  if  allowed  to  proceed— was  cut 
short  by  a  phone  call  to  the  FBI's  phony 
Arab  sheik.  The  call  was  from  Puccio,  who 
had  been  monitoring  the  meeting  from  an- 
other room.  The  undercover  agent  was  In- 
structed to  change  the  subject.  Puccio  didn't 
want  the  videotape  marred  by  any  exculpa- 
tory statements  from  Williams. 

Headlines  St  footnotes.  Donald  Woods,  a 
white  South  African  newspaper  editor  who 
fled  his  homeland,  believes  that  recent 
Reagan  administration  actions  have  given 
the  United  States  a  black  eye  in  the  Third 
World. 

What  he's  referring  to  are  the  recent  U.S. 
veto  In  the  United  Nations  of  a  resolution 
condemning  South  Africa  and  the  current 
tour  of  the  Springbok  rugby  team  In  this 
country.  The  team  Is  virtually  all-white— it 
has  one  token  black  player,  even  though  the 
Integrated  South  African  Rugby  Union 
boasts  236.000  black  "ruggers." 

Woods  predicted  that  the  U.N.  veto  and 
the  Springbok  tour  will  "negate  all  the 
brownie  points  the  United  States  won  In  the 
Third  World  when  the  Soviets  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan." 

Poland's  economic  crisis  has  created  a  na- 
tionwide black  market  for  hard  foreign  cur- 
rency as  the  zloty  becomes  Increasingly 
worthless.  Poles  are  willing  to  pay  up  to 
eight  times  the  official  rate  to  obtain  dol- 
lars, pounds  or  German  marks.  The  con- 
tempt In  which  zlotys  are  held  was  graphi- 
cally Illustrated  recently  when  an  American 
journalist  was  mugged  In  a  small  southern 
Polish  city.  The  muggers  took  $230  In  West- 
em  currency— and  left  6,000  Polish  zlotys 
behind. 

Washington        Merry-Go-Rottnd:         AB- 

SCAM'ERs  Shoitld  Be  Probed  for  Their 

Framing  op  Williams 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  October  27,  1981.— The 
Senate  machinery  for  grinding  down  trans- 
gressors Is  humming  its  Inexorable  hum. 
Caught  In  the  wheelworks  Is  Sen.  Harrison 
Williams,  D-N.J.,  the  Senate's  lone 
ABSCAM  victim,  who  has  been  marked  for 
expulsion. 

Operating  the  machinery  by  remote  con- 
trol is  Thomas  Puccio.  the  chief  ABSCAM 
prosecutor,  who  has  been  funneling  "evi- 
dence" against  Williams  into  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee.  Puccio's  confederate  on 
the  committee  staff,  Donald  Sanders,  has 
been  briefing  senators  In  the  backrooms. 

Williams  has  begged  for  the  chance  to 
participate  in  the  briefings  and  present  his 
side  of  the  case.  He  has  been  turned  down 


coldly.  The  senators  want  to  remove  the 
ABSCAM  taint  from  their  institution  with 
as  little  commotion  as  possible. 

Williams  is  guilty,  all  right.  He  is  guilty  of 
consorting  with  undercover  agents  who 
sought  to  corrupt  him  while  the  F31  filmed 
the  scene  with  hidden  cameras.  There  had 
been  other  congressional  performers,  who 
had  walked  off  the  FBI  set.  their  pockets 
and  briefcases  stuffed  with  $100  bills 
pressed  on  them  by  the  undercover  men. 
But  Williams  refused  the  bribe,  protesting. 
"No.  no.  no.  no." 

Yes.  Williams  is  guilty  of  appearing  on  the 
ABSCAM  videotapes  In  the  role  of  a  politi- 
cian on  the  make.  He  is  guilty  of  getting 
himself  tagged  with  the  ABSCAM  label, 
which  has  become  the  new  buzzword  for  po- 
litical corruption.  He  is  guilty  of  having  his 
face  projected  on  the  front  pages  In  the 
same  company  with  congressmen  who  took 
bribes. 

Puccio  even  persuaded  a  jury  that  Wil- 
liams was  guilty.  Guilty  of  what?  He  turned 
down  a  $50,000  bribe.  He  rejected  the  G- 
men's  suggestion  that  he  Illegally  hide  his 
Interest  In  a  titanium  mine.  He  also  refused 
to  have  any  part  of  a  tax-avoidance  scheme. 

Then  what  crime  did  Williams  commit? 
He  boasted  of  his  Influence  with  high  gov- 
ernment officials.  But  he  was  coached  by  an 
FBI  hireling  who  assured  Williams  that  the 
statements  would  be  meaningless— just 
"b.s."  to  persuade  an  Arab  sheik  to  invest 
$190  million  In  a  titanium  mine. 

The  senator  sought  no  government  con- 
tracts; In  fact,  he  had  no  Intention  of  doing 
so.  Essentially,  he  was  convicted  of  dealing 
In  hot  air  and  empty  promises,  which  are 
every  politician's  stock  In  trade. 

My  associate  Indy  Badhwar  has  spent 
months  Investigating  the  Williams  case.  He 
has  found  more  misconduct  by  the  govern- 
ment than  by  Williams. 

For  example,  vital  exculpatory  documents 
were  withheld  from  Williams'  attorneys. 
These  were  shown  after  the  trial  to  one  of 
the  jurors,  Salvatore  Ottovlano,  who  had 
voted  to  convict  WlUlams. 

Ottovlano  swore  out  an  affidavit,  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  that  he  would  have 
"voted  not  guilty  on  all  counts  and  would 
under  no  circumstances  have  changed  my 
vote  to  guilty"  if  he  had  seen  the  suppressed 
Justice  Department  documents. 

All  it  would  have  taken  was  one  juror  to 
block  Williams'  conviction.  In  fact,  the 
other  jurors  might  have  Joined  in  acquiting 
the  senator  If  only  the  hidden  evidence  had 
been  made  available  to  the  jury. 

The  real  guilt  In  the  Williams  case,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  laid  on  the  prosecution 
team.  Here's  the  shameful  roUcall: 

Thomas  Puccio,  chief  prosecutor— He 
spent  13  months  trying  to  draw  Williams 
Into  a  criminal  conspiracy.  Yet  Puccio  could 
cite  nothing  in  the  senator's  record  that 
warranted  an  Investigation.  Puccio  covered 
up  misconduct  by  the  prosecution  team  and 
misled  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  Into  believ- 
ing that  Williams  had  a  hidden  interest  In 
the  titanium  mine.  It  was  Puccio.  in  fact, 
who  had  the  hidden  Interest.  He  was  an  un- 
named collaborator  in  a  book  about 
ABSCAM.  The  sales  might  be  hurt  If  his 
biggest  fish  should  escape  from  the  net. 

Mel  Weinberg,  convicted  con  man  and  per- 
jurer—He was  paid  by  the  FBI  to  pose  as 
the  representative  of  a  phony  sheik.  He 
used  all  the  tricks  of  the  con  man's  trade  to 
lure  WUllams  into  the  ABSCAM  trap.  Again 
and  again,  the  senator  refused  the  bait,  but 
Weinberg  kept  coming  back  with  something 
more  enticing.  Weinberg  even  produced  a 


forged  letter,  with  Williams'  copied  signa- 
ture, in  an  attempt  to  incriminate  him. 

Anthony  Amoroso,  undercover  FBI 
agent— There  is  sworn  testimony  that  he 
"lost  his  professional  judgment  .  .  .  and 
t>egan  soliciting  improper  conduct  by  Wil- 
liams." He  tried  to  put  incriminating  state- 
menu  into  the  senators  mouth.  When  Wil- 
liams refused  the  $50,000  bribe  and  tried  to 
explain  his  ethics.  Amoroso  rushed  into  the 
room  and  interrupted  the  exculpatory  re- 
marks on  the  pretext  that  a  long-distance 
call  awaited  the  phony  sheik. 

John  Good,  FBI  special  agent  in  charge  of 
the  ABSCAM  operation-When  the  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  l)ecame  suspicious  of  Wein- 
berg's coaching  and  entrapment  techniques. 
Good  intervened  to  protect  the  con  man. 
Good  also  provided  new  bait  after  Williams 
repeatedly  rejected  the  criminal  bait. 

The  Justice  Department  isn't  supposed  to 
enforce  the  law  by  creating  crimes  and  en- 
trapping people  Into  committing  them.  For 
the  sake  of  justice,  the  Senate  should  look 
beyond  the  Williams  case  into  the  methods 
used  to  nail  him. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Rocnd:  Wife  says 

Weinberg  Bamboozled  the  FBI 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  January  18,  1982.— Mel 
Weinberg,  the  consummate  swindler  and 
ABSCAM  'sting  man."  wound  up  bamboo- 
zling the  FBI  agents  who  employed  him  and 
siphoning  some  of  the  ABSCAM  bribe 
money  into  his  own  pocket.  This  is  the 
sworn  allegation  of  his  wife.  Marie,  who  was 
a  witness  to  his  double-scam. 

My  associate  Inday  Badhwar  has  spent 
three  months  interviewing  Marie  Weinberg 
and  checking  her  story.  He  has  obUlned  in- 
dependent, corroborative  evidence  that  her 
irrepressible  husband  may  be  guilty  of 
criminal  perjuries  and  conspiracies  which 
could  Implicate  FBI  agents. 

The  charges  are  so  serious  that  I  have 
provided  a  transcript  of  Mrs.  Weinberg's 
statements  to  the  Justice  Department  and 
ABSCAM  defense  attromeys.  This  has  now 
become  the  basis  for  a  massive,  internal  In- 
vestigation of  the  FBI. 

There  is  the  question,  for  example,  of 
what  happened  to  the  payoff  money  that 
was  supposed  to  have  been  deUvered  to  New 
Jersey  Casino  Commissioner  Kenneth  Mac- 
E>onald.  The  payoff  may  never  have  reached 
MacDonald,  but  may  have  been  grabbed  by 
Weinberg. 

Here  are  the  avaUable  facts:  The  man 
behind  the  alleged  payoff,  Camden  Mayor 
Angelo  Erichetti,  has  sent  me  word  through 
Intermediaries  that  he  turned  over  the 
money  to  Weinberg.  This  allegedly  occurred 
at  a  Holiday  Inn  off  the  Long  Island  Ex- 
pressway on  April  1,  1979. 

The  mayor's  nephew  and  chauffeur,  Joey 
DlLorenzo,  told  a  grand  jury  that  he  drove 
his  uncle  to  the  Holiday  Inn  for  the  ap- 
pointment. He  testified  that  Weinberg  ar- 
rived in  a  Lincoln  Continental  and  accepted 
a  briefcase  from  Erichetti. 

Under  oath.  Weinberg  denied  that  he  had 
received  any  money  or  had  met  Erichetti  at 
the  Holiday  Inn  or  anywhere  else.  He  swore 
that  he  had  spent  April  1,  1979.  at  home.  He 
had  never  owned  a  Lincoln  Continental,  he 
said.  Although  his  wife  owned  one.  he  joked 
that  "she  wouldn't  let  me  drive  it. "  He  as- 
sured the  grand  jury  that  his  wife  had  not 
run  any  ABSCAM-related  errands.  "1  never 
got  her  involved  in  anything  I  did.  never  got 
here  In  ABSCAM.  too  dangerous  for  her. " 
he  testified. 
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Enter  Marie  Weinberg  who  claims  this  is 
perjury.  She  drove  her  husband  to  meet  Eri- 
chetti  at  a  Chinese  restaurant  several  times 
without  the  FBI's  Itnowledge.  she  told  my 
associate.  Mel  introduced  her  to  the  mayor 
as  his  sister-in-law,  she  says.  Mel  explained 
to  her  that  the  meetings  were  intended  to 
set  the  stage  "for  something  that  was  to 
come  later." 

Erichetti  was  not  told  abour  Maries  state- 
ments, but  was  asked  only  about  his  meet- 
ings with  Weinberg.  The  word  came  back 
from  Erichetti  that  he  had  met  Weinberg 
several  times  at  a  Chinese  restaurant  and 
that  a  sister-in-law  named  Marie  had  accom- 
panied him. 

The  arrangements  for  the  payoff  were 
made  on  the  telephone.  Mel  turned  off  the 
taping  machine  while  he  set  up  the  meeting 
with  Erichetti,  Marie  relates.  Then  after 
prepping  the  mayor.  Mel  turned  on  the 
taping  machine,  called  him  back  and  held 
an  innocent  conversation. 

The  taping  machine  had  been  left  by  the 
FBI  to  record  Weinberg's  conversations 
with  the  ABSCAM  victims.  The  FBI  agents 
were  supposed  to  keep  him  under  constant 
supervision  and  surveillance.  The  agent  as- 
signed to  watch  him  during  this  period  was 
Tony  Amoroso. 

"He  ducked  Tony."  said  Marie.  "He 
skunked  them  (the  FBI  agents)  a  lot. "  She 
claims  to  have  driven  Mel  in  her  Lincoln 
Continental  to  the  Holiday  Inn  for  the 
secret  rendezvous  with  Erichetti,  just  as  the 
mayor's  chauffeur  told  the  grand  jury. 

As  Marie  remembers  the  incident,  Mel  re- 
turned with  a  briefcase,  patted  it  affection- 
ately and  said,  "Forty-five."  But  Mel  never 
showed  her  the  contents  of  the  briefcase. 

The  word  from  Erichetti  is  that  the  sum 
paid  to  Weinberg  was  $75,000,  not  $45,000. 
In  return  for  limited  immunity,  the  mayor 
is  willing  to  swear  and  affidavit  that  the 
ABSCAM  bribe  money  was  never  used  to 
buy  off  MacDonald,  but  was  split  with  the 
master  con  man,  Mel  Weinberg. 

Many  months  later,  the  duped  FBI  agent 
scrawled  this  note  to  Weinberg  in  a  copy  of 
"The  Sting  Man,"  a  book  about  his  adven- 
tures: "To  the  man  I  helped  make  a  million, 
your  friend,  Tony  Amoroso. " 

Presumably,  Amoroso  was  referring  to  the 
money  he  expected  Weinberg  to  make  from 
the  book  not  the  ABSCAM  bribe  money 
Weinberg  allegedly  pocketed. 

Footnote:  In  future  columns,  I  will  exam- 
ine how  Mel  Weinberg  used  his  undercover 
role  to  extort  gifts  from  ABSCAM  victims; 
how  the  FBI  covered  up  Weinberg's  mis- 
deeds and  peccadillos;  and  how  Weinberg 
pulled  a  scam  on  his  own  wife. 

Watch  on  Waste.  Once  a  cheater,  always  a 
cheater,  apparently.  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment investigators  have  tracked  down 
107  individuals  who  lied  about  their  eligibil- 
ity for  subsidized  government  housing.  They 
had  bilked  the  taxpayers  out  of  at  least 
$177,000.  How  did  the  HUD  sleuths  uncover 
the  chiselers?  They  simply  used  lists  of  per- 
sons who  had  lied  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment on  food  stamps,  and  to  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department  on  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children. 

Washington  Mehry-Go-Round:  FBI  Agents 
CovEKES  Up  "Sting  Mans"  Perjury 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Washington,  January  19,  1982.— A  dimin- 
utive blond  housewife  is  telling  a  story  that 
could  blow  the  ABSCAM  convictions  out  of 
the  courts.  She  is  Marie  Weinberg,  wife  of 
the     con     man     who     masterminded     the 
ABSCAM  "sting  "  operation. 


She  has  sworn  that  FBI  agents  and 
ABSCAM  prosecutors  covered  up  perjured 
testimony.  I  have  submitted  her  allegations 
to  the  Justice  Department,  which  has 
launched  a  major  investigation. 

The  FBI  was  supposed  to  be  supervising 
and  directing  her  husband,  Mel  Weinberg, 
who  lured  members  of  Congress  into  com- 
mitting crimes.  But  according  to  Marie's  ac- 
count, Weinberg  was  manipulating  the  FBI 
agents  instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

Within  48  hourii  after  I  provided  the  Jus- 
tice Department  with  a  transcript  of  Marie's 
accusations,  Weinberg  told  friends  that  he 
knew  his  wife  had  blown  the  whistle  on  him. 
He  recited  details  that  could  have  come  only 
from  the  transcript. 

One  of  the  accused  agents,  John  Good, 
also  contacted  Mrs.  Weinberg  and  tried  to 
coax  her  into  talking  to  him.  Insteach  she 
telephoned  my  office.  I  sent  my  associate. 
Indy  Badhwar.  on  the  first  available  plane 
to  her  home  in  Florida.  He  brought  along  a 
tough  private  investigator,  Richard  Bast, 
and  three  photographers  to  take  pictures  of 
the  evidence. 

I  had  warned  the  Justice  Department  not 
to  permit  the  FBI  to  investigate  itself.  Yet 
Badhwar  and  Bast  reached  Marie  Weinberg 
just  a  few  hours  before  FBI  agents  descend- 
ed upon  her  house.  Four  agents  showed  up 
at  midnight,  Jan.  8,  to  see  Mrs.  Weinberg. 
But  my  associate  and  Bast  were  interview- 
ing her  at  a  nearby  hotel;  they  brought  her 
home  at  3  a.m.  They  returned  at  7  the  next 
morning  to  take  the  incriminating  photo- 
graphs of  Weinberg's  ABSCAM  loot. 

A  few  hours  later,  while  they  were  still 
there,  four  FBI  agents  arrived  and  demand- 
ed to  speak  with  Mrs.  Weinberg.  Bast  stood 
in  the  doorway  and  refused  to  let  the  G- 
men  enter. 

Once  more,  Weinberg  learned  about  my 
associates'  visit  almost  immediately.  The  in- 
formation certainly  didn't  come  from  his 
wife:  he  must  have  been  tipped  off  by  some- 
one in  the  FBI  or  the  Justice  Department. 

It's  not  hard  to  understand  why  the 
ABSCAM  team  is  worried  about  the  evi- 
dence Marie  Weinberg  let  us  photograph.  It 
proves  that  FBI  agents  and  federal  prosecu- 
tors covered  up  perjured  testimony  given  to 
various  ABSCAM  juries  by  their  ex-con 
setup  man,  Weinberg.  Though  he  should  no 
longer  merit  their  protection,  the^  now 
have  their  own  skins  to  consider. 

Weinberg  denied  under  oath— before  a 
grand  jury  and  ABSCAM  trial  juries— that 
he  had  ever  received  expensive  gifts  from 
potential  targets  of  the  sting  operation.  An 
FBI  investigation  of  charges  that  he  had  ex- 
torted the  gifts  concluded  there  was  no 
truth  to  the  allegations.  In  court,  chief  pros- 
ecutor Thomas  Puccio  backed  up  the  FBI's 
whitewash,  and  said  that  Weinberg  had  pro- 
duced a  receipt  for  one  of  the  alleged  gifts, 
showing  that  he  had  bought  it. 

But  photographic  evidence— which  played 
such  a  crucial  role  in  conviction  of  the 
ABSCAM  defendants— clearly  shows  that 
Weinberg  possessed  the  appliances  that  he 
was  accused  of  extorting.  They're  sitting  in 
his  home  in  Florida. 

The  loot  consists  of  three  Sony  17-inch 
Trinitron  television  sets,  a  Betamax  video 
recorder,  a  General  Electric  microwave 
oven,  a  Harman-Kardon  stereo  receiver  and 
Genesis  Three  speakers. 

The  item  Weinberg  claimed  to  have  an  ex- 
onerating receipt  for  was  a  microwave  oven. 
But  it's  not  the  one  we  photographed  in  the 
Weinberg  home. 

According  to  Mrs.  Weinberg's  sworn  state- 
ment,   her    husband    removed    the    serial 


number  plate  from  the  oven  with  a  screw- 
driver and  hid  the  oven  with  a  neighbor 
when  the  allegations  about  the  "gifts"  first 
surfaced  in  1980.  He  then  had  his  wife  drive 
him  to  a  department  store  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  where  he  got  the  receipt  he  showed 
to  the  FBI.  Subsequently,  he  brought  the 
incriminating  oven  back  to  his  house.  It  is 
still  there. 

What  makes  the  microwave  oven  so  dam- 
aging is  that  at  least  two  FBI  agents,  who 
had  spent  considerable  time  with  the  Wein- 
bergs  when  they  lived  in  Long  Island,  had 
seen  the  oven  In  his  home  there.  Yet  the 
agents— John  Good  and  Anthony  Amoroso- 
later  accepted  Weinberg's  Florida  receipt  as 
proof  that  he  had  bought  it.  Incredibly, 
they  had  been  assigned  to  investigate  the 
charges  that  Weinberg  had  extracted  the 
gifts  from  ABSCAM  targets. 

As  for  the  other  items.  Good  and  Amoroso 
had  seen  them  in  Weinberg's  Long  Island 
home  as  well.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Weinberg  swears, 
F^I  agents  helped  them  crate  the  television 
and  stereo  equipment  when  the  Weinbergs 
moved  to  Florida  in  July  1979.  Yet  prosecu- 
tor Puccio  accepted  Weinberg's  denials— 
which  were  supported  by  Good  and  Amor- 
oso—about the  other  items  without  ques- 
tion. 

When  defense  attorneys  tried  to  question 
FBI  witnesses  in  court  to  determine  wheth- 
er any  of  them  had  actually  seen  the  gift 
items  in  Weinberg's  home,  Puccio  raised  ob- 
jections—and w»s  sustained  by  the  judge. 

Footnote:  Mel  Weinberg,  who  is  no  longer 
living  with  Marie,  has  threatened  to  retali- 
ate against  her  if  she  continues  cooperating 
with  my  reporters.  Maries  lawyer,  criminal 
attorney  Michael  Dennis,  has  warned  Mel 
that  charges  will  be  filed  against  him  if  he 
attempts  any  further  intimidation. 

Watch  on  waste.  Not  everyone  is  suffering 
in  Washington's  coldest  winter  weather  in 
this  century.  Three  staff  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  recently 
winged  off  to  study  refugee  problems  in 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Bahamas.  Meanwhile,  two  other 
staffers  went  to  study  U.S.  assistance  in  the 
balmy  Caribbean.  Their  itinerary  includes 
Jamaica,  Barbados,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia  and 
the  ever-popular  Haiti  and  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Washington's  Merry-Go-Round:  Wein- 
berg's Wife  Tells  How  He  Conned  FBI's 
ABSCAM  Agqtts 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Wahington,  January  20,  1982.— When  I 
first  began  reporting  on  allegations  of  FBI 
misconduct  in  the  ABSCAM  operation  sev- 
eral months  ago,  FBI  Director  William  Web- 
ster invited  me  to  his  ofice  and  assured  me  I 
had  been  misinformed.  The  G-men  running 
the  famous  sting  operation  against  members 
of  Congress,  he  said,  had  conducted  them- 
selves in  the  finest  tradition  of  FBI  profes- 
sionalism. 

Now  it  appears  that  it  was  Judge  Webster 
who  was  misinformed.  In  the  last  two  col- 
umns I  have  reported  the  documented  mis- 
conduct of  the  FBI's  key  ABSCAM  middle- 
man, convicted  swindler  Mel  Weinberg.  The 
evidence  I  gave  the  Justice  Department  has 
led  to  a  full-scale  investigation  of  Wein- 
berg's alleged  misdeeds  and  the  possibility 
that  they  were  perpetrated  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  cooperation  of  some  F^I  agents. 

The  disturbing  evidence  suggests  that  the 
federal  agents  who  thought  they  were  using 
Weinberg  for  their  investigative  purposes 
were  in  fact  t>eing  used  by  the  con  man  for 
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his  own  greedy  purposes.  According  to 
Weint>erg"s  wife.  Marie,  he  routinely  lied  to 
the  FBI  agents  who  thought  they  were  his 
bosses. 

My  associate  Indy  Badhwar  has  spent 
three  months  getting  Marie  Weinbergs 
story.  He  interviewed  her  extensively,  and 
then  corroborated  much  of  her  sworn  testi- 
mony through  independent  sources. 

She  is  ready  and  willing  to  testify  under 
oath  to  the  incidents  she  witnessed.  Here 
are  some  further  details  from  Mrs.  Wein- 
berg, telling  how  her  husband  compromised 
the  P^I  agents  who  thought  they  had  him 
firmly  in  hand: 

Mel  Weinberg  secretly  taped  his  conversa- 
tions with  FBI  agents  without  their  knowl- 
edge. His  wife  suspects  this  was  to  keep 
them  from  turning  on  him  if  his  misconduct 
became  known. 

With  his  con  man"s  charm,  Weinberg  won 
over  the  initially  suspicious  G-men  one  at  a 
time,  according  to  his  wife.  In  the  case  of 
John  Good,  the  chief  FBI  agent.  Weinberg 
simply  made  up  a  story  that  depicted  him- 
self as  an  influential  protector  of  the 
bureau.  Early  in  ABSCAM.  Marie  Weinberg 
saw  a  TV  news  program  that  showed  one  of 
the  undercover  agents  involved  in 
ABSCAM,  Margo  Kennedy  escorting  a  hi- 
jacker at  an  airport.  She  told  her  husband 
about  it,  and,  after  swearing  her  to  secrecy, 
he  called  Good  and  told  him  he  had  seen 
the  show  and  had  taken  steps  to  insure  that 
Kennedy's  identity  would  not  be  revealed. 
He  had,  of  course,  done  no  such  thing. 

When  the  Weinbergs  were  moving  from 
Long  Island  to  Florida  in  July  1979,  Marie 
said,  her  husband  donated  their  excess  be- 
longings to  FBI  agents.  Tony  Amoroso,  the 
P^I  man  who  posed  as  the  phony  Arab 
sheik's  representative  in  the  secret 
ABSCAM  videotapes,  got  the  bedroom  fur- 
niture, four  cartons  of  books  and  Wein- 
berg's high-priced  wardrobe.  Amoroso  made 
two  trips  for  the  clothes  according  to  Mrs. 
Weinberg. 

When  Weinberg  extorted  expensive 
watches  from  potential  ABSCAM  targets, 
the  P^I  agent  squabbled,  like  so  many  chil- 
dren, over  who  was  going  to  get  them,  Mrs. 
Weinberg  reported.  Eventually,  though, 
Agent  Good  decided  that  the  watches  might 
cause  trouble  later,  and  they  were  returned, 
she  said. 

Agent  Bruce  Brady  moved  in  with  the 
Weinbergs  in  Florida  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
ABSCAM  entrepreneur.  But  the  G-man  met 
a  woman  and  "he  says  to  Mel  he's  got  a  hot 
weekend,"  according  to  Marie  Weinberg. 
Her  husband  covered  for  the  agent.  "When 
John  (Good)  called  here  for  Bruce,  Mel  said 
he  went  out.  Just,  "He's  out,'  you  know,  and 
covered  It,  see?" 

When  two  assistant  prosecutors  com- 
plained in  December  1980  that  Weint>erg 
was  getting  out  of  hand  and  that  no  written 
records  were  being  kept,  Mel  told  his  wife. 
"Tony  (Amoroso)  and  I've  got  to  sit  down 
and  make  up  records  of  everything  we  did." 

Agent  Jack  McCarthy,  regarded  as  a 
"pencil  pusher"  by  the  others,  "wanted  to 
be  president"  of  the  fictitious  Abdul  Enter- 
prises. Marie  said.  "They  were  all  fighting 
over  titles  ...  It  was  ridiculous,  and  finally 
Mel  had  to  get  Jack  out  because  Jack  was 
wearing  Sears  suits." 

The  FBI  agents  subsequently  inscribed 
glowing  tributes  to  Mel  Weinberg  in  a  copy 
of  his  book.  "The  Sting  Man."  G(x>d  wrote: 
"The  best  in  the  business  and  a  good 
friend."  Amoroso  wrote:  "The  man  i  helped 
make  a  million."  Brady  wrote:  ""You  taught 
me    quite    a    bit.    some    things    I'll    never 


forget."  And  McCarthy,  the  man  in  the 
Sears  suits,  wrote:  "We  did  have  some  fun. 
Thanks  for  the  experience." 

Accentuating  the  positive.  Just  how  des- 
perate the  all-volunteer  Army  is  for  warm 
bodies  was  illustrated  by  a  puff  piece  the 
Pentagon  distributed  to  armed  forces  news- 
papers recently. 

The  release  told  how  a  brave  Vietnam  vet- 
eran talked  to  a  deranged,  suicidal  soldier 
who  had  seized  control  of  a  watchtower  at 
an  Army  missile  base  in  Zweibrucken.  West 
Germany,  and  threatened  to  kill  himself 
and  anyone  who  came  within  range  of  his 
M-16  rifle.  When  a  friend  tried  to  talk  him 
down,  the  young  soldier  forced  him  to  lie 
face  down  on  the  snowy  ground  for  45  min- 
utes. 

Enter  the  old  soldier  who  had  been  in 
Vietnam.  "After  two-and-a-half  hours  of 
ticklish  negotiations  at  gunpoint,  the  soldier 
was  persuaded  to  leave  the  watchtower." 
The  cool  Vietnam  vet  was  given  a  medal  for 
defusing  the  dangerous  situation. 

And  the  freaked-out  GI  who  hsid  neutral- 
ized a  NATO  missile-launch  area  single- 
handedly?  '"The  young  soldier  has  been  re- 
trained and  reassigned."  the  Pentagon  news 
release  said,  adding:  "'He  is  once  again 
making  a  p>ositive  contribution  to  the  U.S. 
Army."' 

When  asked  if  the  phrase  "once  again 
making  a  t>ositive  contribution"  was  a  refer- 
ence to  the  crazed  escapade  at  Zweibrucken. 
an  Army  spokesman  was  at  a  loss  for  words. 
He  was  also  unable  to  say  exactly  what  the 
unbalanced  GI  had  been  ""retrained"  to  do. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Roond:  Why  Wein- 
berg's Wife  Told  All:  She  Was  Target  of 
His  Crttelest  Scam 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Washington.  January  21.  1982.— Why  did 
Marie  Weinberg  decide  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  her  husband.  Mel,  the  convicted  swindler 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  FBI's 
ABSCAM  operation? 

Marie  was  the  ultimate  victim  of  the  con- 
scienceless con  man's  misconduct.  For  14  of 
the  19  years  she  has  been  married  to  Wein- 
berg, he  cheated  on  her  shamelessly.  He 
used  her  as  a  doormat. 

But  more  than  that,  she  is  concerned 
about  the  way  here  husband  used  her  as  an 
unwitting  tool  in  the  profitable  side  deals  he 
worked  while  he  was  setting  up  members  of 
Congress  and  other  politicians  in  the  FBI's 
"'sting"  operation. 

"It's  not  revenge  why  I'm  telling  you 
this,"  Marie  Weinberg  told  my  associate 
Indy  Badhwar.  "It's  conscience.  I'm  not  a 
woman  scorned  but  a  woman  scammed." 
Mel,  she  added,  "used  me  as  a  practice 
ground  for  all  his  other  scams." 

Marie's  story  is  truly  a  pitiful  one.  Aban- 
doned at  birth,  her  childhood  was  spent  in 
one  foster  home  after  another.  She  married 
Weinberg  just  as  he  was  embarking  on  his 
life  of  crime.  She  kept  house  for  him,  pol- 
ished his  shoes,  manicured  his  nails  and 
looked  after  their  adopted  son.  J.R..  now  16. 
She  learned  to  suffer  in  silence— and  to  keep 
her  mouth  shut. 

When  Weinberg  was  nailed  for  fraud  in 
1977  and  faced  three  years  in  jail.  Marie 
handed  over  her  diamond  engagement  ring 
and  the  deed  to  the  house  to  raise  the 
$10,000  bail.  He  repaid  her  slavish  devotion 
by  setting  up  housekeeping  with  another 
woman. 

Inspired  by  the  old  Alec  Guinness  movie. 
"The  Captain's  P»aradlse,"  Weinberg  created 
duplicate  households  a  few  miles  apart,  with 
Marie's  unknowing  help. 


The  other  woman  was  Evelyn  Dawn 
Knight.  She  was  arrested  with  Weinberg  in 
1977;  in  his  self-serving  book.  "The  Sting 
Man."  Weinberg  claims  that  it  was  to  save 
Evelyns  hide  that  he  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  FBI. 

Marie  read  the  Ixjok  and  asked  her  hus- 
band about  Lady  Diane, "  as  Weinberg  and 
co-author  Bob  Greene  referred  to  EN'elyn. 
"Mel  told  me  that  Bob  had  made  it  up  just 
to  add  sex  to  the  book  so  it  would  sell,"' 
Marie  said. 

But  Evelyn  was  real.  She  even  changed 
her  name  to  E\elyn  Dawn  Weinberg  in  June 
1981.  When  Mel  wanted  to  buy  Evelyn  a 
new  Cadillac,  he  brought  her  old  car  to 
Marie,  saying  it  belonged  to  a  Sir  Gordon" 
(a  fictitious  name  he  pulled  out  of  the  hat) 
and  needed  sprucing  up.  Mel  paid  Marie  $50 
to  clean  and  paint  the  car.  He  then  sold  it 
and  bought  the  Caddie. 

When  the  Weinbergs  moved  to  Jupiter. 
Fla.,  in  July  1979,  he  set  Evelyn  up  in  a 
condo  just  like  theirs,  16  miles  away  in 
Stewart.  He  told  Marie  he  had  bought  the 
second  condo  for  investment  and  was  rent- 
ing it  to  a  "stupid "  union  official  and  his 
"dumb  "  wife,  who  knew  nothing  about  deco- 
rating an  apartment. 

On  this  pretext.  Weinberg  got  Marie  to 
give  him  samples  of  her  wallpaper  and  floor 
coverings,  and  had  her  measure  the  wall 
unit  in  the  Jupiter  condo.  He  spent  a  lot  of 
time  in  Stewart,  supposedly  helping  the 
union  official  and  his  wife  furnish  their 
rental  unit. 

Another  ruse  he  used  to  dupe  Marie  was 
to  announce  that  he  was  taking  their  son  to 
Jacksonville  overnight.  Instead,  he  would 
stay  with  Evelyn.  He  explained  her  to  J.R. 
as  an  FBI  agent  with  whom  he  was  working 
on  an  undercover  assignment,  and  told  the 
boy  to  keep  mtun  about  it  lest  he  upset  his 
mother. 

But  Marie  was  getting  suspicious.  She  had 
seen  a  piece  of  paper  lying  around  with  Eve- 
lyn's name  on  it.  Weinberg  reassured  her. 
saying.  "There  is  no  Evelyn  ...  I  love  you 
and  only  you. " 

When  Weinberg  said  he  was  taking  J.R.  to 
Jacksonville  last  Halloween  night.  Marie  re- 
solved to  follow  her  suspicions.  The  next 
day,  she  found  the  other  condo.  Mel's  car 
and  Evelyn's  Cadillac  were  parked  outside. 

Marie  knocked.  Evelyn  opened  the  door. 
"Evelyn?  said  Marie.  ""I'm  Mel's  wife, 
Marie." 

"Call  me  Eve."  said  the  other  woman 
coolly. 

"How  long  has  this  been  going  on?  "  Marie 
asked. 

"Fourteen  years,"  said  Evelyn.  Weinl)erg 
was  upstairs  and  refused  to  come  down.  J.R. 
had  gone  out. 

When  Mel  finally  came  home,  he 
shrugged  off  Marie's  demand  for  an  expla- 
nation. "So  I  got  caught,"  he  said.  "I  always 
told  you  I'm  the  world's  biggest  liar."  Then 
he  nestled  into  his  favorite  armchair,  or- 
dered some  Chinese  food— and  asked  Marie 
to  give  him  a  manicure. 

Footnote:  Inspired  by  my  series  on 
ABSCAM.  the  ABC  News  show  •'20-20'"  will 
air  a  special  tonight  that  will  detail  the  Mel 
Weinberg-FBI  scandal. 

Fencing  with  Burger.  Its  always  gratify- 
ing to  see  quick  results  from  an  item  in  this 
column,  but  its  not  often  that  the  results 
are  achieved  even  before  the  column  sees 
print. 

Last  week  I  reported  that  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  was  in  apparent  violation  of 
the  building  codes  for  having  a  rusty 
barbed-wire  fence  partially  surrounding  his 
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property  in  suburban  Arlington,  Va.  A  resi- 
dent had  complained  that  the  fence  posed  a 
threat  to  the  children  and  pets  in  the  heavi- 
ly developed  neighborhood. 

A  building  inspector  explained,  however, 
that  because  the  chief  justice's  fence  was 
there  long  before  the  building  codes  were 
promulgated,  he  was  legally  entitled  to 
leave  it  up. 

But  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  publication.  In  the  interval  between  our 
calls  to  Burger's  office  and  the  distribution 
of  the  column  around  the  country,  the 
barbed  wire  disappeared— at  least  the  most 
conspicuous  segments  of  it.  There  are  still 
some  lengths  of  barbed  wire  tangled  in  the 
honeysuckle  vines  and  underbrush  along 
the  front  of  the  Burger  property— or  there 
were  when  this  report  was  written. 

Washington  Merry-Go-Round:  Puccio  May 

Be  Snagged  in  His  Own  ABSCAM  Web 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Washington.  February  2,  1982.— The  chief 
ABSCAM  prosecutor.  Thomas  P.  Puccio.  is 
dangerously  close  to  getting  entangled  in 
the  web  of  deceit  that  he  has  woven  to  snag 
others. 

This  can  be  detected  in  his  latest  petition 
to  the  courts.  In  strident  language,  he  as- 
sailed my  stories  about  his  prize  witness, 
Mel  Weinberg,  who  has  been  caught  in  a 
double-scam. 

Weinberg  is  the  professional  con  man  who 
conceived  ABSCAM.  masterminded  the  op- 
eration and  personally  handled  almost  every 
payoff.  Now  I  have  uncovered  evidence  that 
he  extorted  gifts  from  potential  defendants 
sold  may  even  have  absconded  with  some  of 
the  ABSCAM  bribe  money.  He  repeatedly 
denied  this  under  oath. 

I  have  turned  over  the  evidence  to  U.S. 
District  Judge  William  Bryant,  a  stem  but 
fair  jurist,  who  cannot  be  manipulated  by 
Puccio.  The  evidence  indicates  that  FBI 
agents  tried  to  cover  up  the  charges  of 
Weinberg's  misconduct.  So  it's  not  just  the 
credibility  of  the  government's  star 
ABSCAM  witness  that's  at  stake,  but  the 
credibility  of  the  FBI  agents  who  protected 
Weinberg. 

In  fact,  Puccio  himself  suppressed  the  al- 
legations against  Weinberg,  thanks  to  favor- 
able rulings  from  ABSCAM  Judge  George 
C.  Pratt.  Now  Puccio  has  gone  back  to  Pratt 
with  a  letter  discounting  the  evidence  that 
Weinberg  lied  under  oath  and  insisting  that 
even  if  the  evidence  is  true,  there  would  still 
be  no  basis  for  discrediting  the  ABSCAM 
prosecution. 

Yet  Mel  Weinberg's  wife,  Marie,  in  a 
sworn  statement,  describes  how  the  con 
man  extorted  valuables  from  the  ABSCAM 
targets  as  gifts  from  a  fictitious  sheik.  She 
also  charges  that  FBI  agents  squabbled  like 
children  over  some  wristwatches  that  Wein- 
berg got  from  the  ABSCAM  defendants. 

What's  more,  she  swears  that  the  agents 
knew  about  the  luxury  items  her  husband 
received  and  actually  helped  crate  them 
when  the  Weinbergs  moved  to  Florida.  Ear- 
lier, the  agents  had  denied  under  oath  such 
knowledge,  and  Puccio  had  accepted  their 
assurances. 

My  associate  Indy  Badhwar  spent  three 
months  verifying  details  of  Marie  Wein- 
berg's charges.  Here's  the  record  of  Puccio's 
involvement  in  the  con  man's  scam-within- 
ABSCAM: 

—In  December  1980.  two  assistant  pros- 
ecutors, Edward  Plaza  and  Robert  Weir,  in- 
formed the  Justice  Department  of  charges 
made  by  Joey  DiLorenzo,  a  nephew  of 
Camden  Mayor  Angelo  Errichetti,  that  he 


had  given  presents  to  Weinberg  during  the 
ABSCAM  caper.  "Puccio  stated  he  was 
aware  of  Weinberg's  receipt  of  a  microwave 
oven  and  would  take  steps  to  remove  it  from 
Weinberg's"  house, "  they  wrote.  "Puccio  fur- 
ther stated  he  doubted  the  veracity  of  Di- 
Lorenzo's  statements "  about  other  gifts. 
Plaza  and  Weir  were  taken  off  the  ABSCAM 
case. 

—During  the  Brooklyn  grand  jury  investi- 
gation, Weinberg  was  asked:  "Specifically, 
did  you  receive  anything  from  DiLorenzo  in 
the  form  of  electronic  equipment?  "  Wein- 
berg answered:  "No,  I  did  not  receive  any- 
thing from  Joseph  DiLorenzo." 

During  the  trial  of  Rep.  Ozzie  Myers,  D- 
Pa.— with  Puccio  prosecuting— Weinberg  re- 
peatedly answered,  "Not  true,"  to  questions 
from  defenae  attorneys  about  gifts  of  the 
microwave  oven  and  other  items. 

In  the  same  trial,  attorney  Richard  Ben- 
Veniste  asked  FBI  agent  Martin  Houlihan: 
"Are  you  familiar  with  any  report  wherein 
it  is  indicated  that  someone  from  the  FBI 
asked  Mr.  Weinberg  about  the  gifts?" 
Puccio  objected,  and  Judge  Pratt  sustained 
him.  "I  want  to  find  out, "  said  Ben-Veniste, 
"whether  the  FBI  asked  their  own  agents 
whether  they  saw  Weinberg  in  possession  of 
any  of  these  items."  Pratt  said  such  a  ques- 
tion was  ""irrelevant." 

During  post-conviction  hearings  for  all 
the  ABSCAM  defendants,  Puccio  told  Judge 
Pratt  he  had  ordered  agent  John  Good  to 
check  out  the  gift  allegations  and  that 
"either  Mr.  Weinberg  or  Mr.  Good "  told 
him  that  Weinberg  had  purchased  the 
microwave  oven  in  Florida,  and  had  pro- 
duced a  receipt  for  it.  But  Marie  Weinberg 
will  testify  that  the  original  microwave  was 
obtained  in  New  Jersey— and  that  the  FBI 
agents  saw  it  sit  there  before  the  Weinbergs 
moved  to  Florida.  She  swears  her  husband 
later  removed  the  serial  number  from  that 
oven,  then  had  her  drive  him  to  a  store  in 
Florida,  where  he  obtained  the  receipt  he 
gave  to  the  FBI. 

At  the  same  due-process  hearing,  agent 
Good  told  of  his  "investigation  "  of  the  gift 
allegations,  but  did  not  mention  that  he  had 
seen  the  gifts  in  Weinberg's  home,  as  Mrs. 
Weinberg  claims.  And  agent  Anthony  Amor- 
oso—the "sheik's"  man  on  the  ABSCAM 
videotapes— also  testified  that  he  never  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  Weinberg  was  "hus- 
tling" gifts.  Yet  Marie  Weinberg  swears  that 
Amoroso  and  Good  not  only  saw  the  extort- 
ed gifts  but  helped  crate  them  for  the  move 
to  Florida.  She  gave  specific  details,  and 
some  of  the  gifts  in  her  Florida  home  have 
been  traced  back  to  Erichetti. 

Testing,  anyone?  The  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  reports  that  the  Taiwanese  are  look- 
ing for  a  test  site  for  the  nuclear  weapons 
they've  been  secretly  working  on.  and  that 
they're  thinking  of  asking  India.  But  the 
hush-hush  DIA  report  concludes:  "It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  India  would  allow  the 
ROC  (Taiwan)  to  detonate  a  nuclear 
weapon  on  Indian  territory  because  of  prob- 
lems that  would  arise  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. " 

Washington       Merry-Go-Round:       Marie 

Weinberg's    Own    Story— Written    the 

Day  Before  She  Died 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington.  February  8.  1982.— The 
ABSCAM  story  has  taken  a  bizarre  twist. 

An  inquest  will  be  ordered  into  the  violent 
death  of  Marie  Weinberg,  wife  of  the  FBI's 
hired  con  man.  Meanwhile,  I  have  obtained 
a  dramatic  19-page  narrative,  which  she 
wrote  in  her  own  hand  the  day  before  she 
died. 


This  deathbed  document  implicates  the 
FBI's  ABSCAM  team  in  an  alleged  criminal 
cover-up.  She  decided  to  blow  the  whistle, 
she  wrote,  after  discovering  Mel  Weinberg's 
secret  diary.  In  terse  prose,  she  related: 
"Nov.  1,  looking  for  passport— find  black 
book— read  book— sick." 

She  telephoned  a  confidant  to  report  the 
discovery.  According  to  her  account,  he 
warned  her:  ""Marie,  don't  do  anything  rash. 
They  will  kill  for  it." 

Nevertheless,  she  began  calling  the  FBI 
agents  who  had  worked  with  her  husband 
on  the  ABSCAM  caper.  She  had  come  to 
regard  them  as  personal  friends.  They  re- 
sponded with  varying  degrees  of  alarm.  She 
quoted  agent  Bruce  Brady,  for  example,  as 
pleading:  "Do  me  a  favor,  Marie.  Can  you 
keep  me  out  of  It?" 

Next  she  "looked  up  Jack  Anderson  clip- 
ping," she  reported.  ""Hit  me  like  a  ton  of 
bricks  .  .  .  Now  I  understood."  Then  she 
picked  up  the  telephone,  called  my  office 
and  spoke  to  my  associate  Indy  Badhwar. 

She  said  that  her  husband  had  committed 
perjury,  that  he  had  made  off  with  some  of 
the  ABSCAM  bribe  money  and  that  he  had 
extorted  valuable  gifts  from  the  ABSCAM 
defendants. 

There  were  more  telephone  interviews: 
Badhwar  also  flew  to  Florida  twice  to  ques- 
tion her  in  person.  For  the  next  three 
months,  I  investigated  her  story.  Not  all  the 
details  could  be  checked,  but  I  was  able  to 
confirm  many  of  her  charges. 

This  led  inevitably  to  a  confrontation  with 
her  husband.  "I'm  standing  in  kitchen,"  she 
wrote.  "Mel  sits  at  counter— very  nervous 
and  looks  petrified. "  She  gave  this  account 
of  their  conversation: 
Mel.  "Where's  the  book?" 
Marie.  "What  book? " 
Mel.  "You  know  what  I'm  talking  about." 
Marie.  "No,  you  tell  me." 
Mel.  "You  were  talking  to  Jack  Ander- 
son." 

Marie.  "No,  I  didn't  speak  to  Jack  Ander- 
son ..."  She  adds  in  parentheses  "(I  spoke 
to  Indy). " 

Mel.    "They  have  you  on  tape.  What  did 
you  tell  him?" 
Marie.  "Nothing." 

Mel.  (very  frustrated).  'There'll  be  a  con- 
gressional hearing.  They'll  make  mincemeat 
out  of  you.  You  can't  take  the  pressure." 

Marie.  "I  can't  be  hurt  any  more  ...  All 
I  have  is  the  truth." 

Mel.  "I  want  to  know  your  source  of  infor- 
mation." 
Marie.  "I'll  give  you  my  source— you!" 
Mel.  "Let  me  tell  you  something.  If  you 
talk  to  anyone,  they'll  find  out  about  your 
past— your  attempted  suicide.  They'll  make 
you  out  a  crazy  lady.  They'll  take  J.R.  (their 
son)  away  from  you.  And  I  can  get  guys  to 
say  you  were  sleeping  around.  You'll  be  an 
unfit  mother.  They'll  take  J.R.  away. " 
Marie  added:  "The  blinders  came  off.  I  saw 
Mel  as  he  really  was.  I  am  scared." 

Then   Mel   repeated:    ""Now   Where's   the 
book?" 
Marie.  "I  burned  it." 

The  FBI's  chief  ABSCAM  agent,  John 
Good,  picked  up  where  Mel  Weinberg  left 
off.  He  was  one  of  the  agents  Marie  accused 
of  covering  up  her  husband's  crimes.  Ac- 
cording to  her  handwritten  statement,  Good 
called  her  frequently  and  urged  her  to  coop- 
erate with  him.  Here  are  some  excerpts: 

"John  Good  called:  'If  I  sent  two  agents 
down  to  Florida,  will  you  talk  to  them?' 
Marie:  "No.' 

""John  Good  called:  "Marie,  remember 
(agent)  Kenny  Zucker?'   I  said  no.   John: 
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"He's  a  great  guy.  He's  in  West  Palm  Beach 
now.  How  about  me  sending  him  over?  You 
can  talk  to  him.'  I  said  "No." 

•John  calls  back:  "Marie,  suppose  I  come 
down  next  week— Monday  1-11-82.  I  have  to 
get  clearance  from  Washington."  Marie; 
"Sure.  John.' 

"John  Good  called  from  Sheraton  Hotel. 
Singer  Island,  Fla.,  842-6171.  Room  502.  I 
had  temperature— sick— hypoglycemia— told 
John  I  couldn't  see  him." 

Meanwhile.  Marie  learned  from  her  son 
and  a  neighbor  that  FBI  agents  had  been 
prowling  around  their  condominium.  She  re- 
lated: "J.R.  said  right  after  I  left  cars  were 
riding  around  condo— strange  men— saw 
neighbor  next  morning— agents  all  over- 
watching  place." 

Marie  Weinberg's  life  ended  on  Jan.  26. 
Shortly  after  her  body  was  discovered, 
police  reported.  Mel  Weinberg  ransacked 
the  apartment.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  for 
something. 

Weekly  Special:  Marie  Weinberg's  Death: 
Too  Many  Unanswered  Questions 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Joe  Spear) 

Washington.  February  8,  1982.— Last 
week"s  headlines  announced  a  horrifying 
event:  Marie  Weinberg  is  dead.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Mel  Weinberg,  the  convicted  con 
man  who  was  paid  by  the  FBI  to  lure  con- 
gressmen into  the  ABSCAM  trap. 

This  latest  and  most  tragic  chapter  in  the 
ABSCAM  scandal  t>egan  unfolding  in  Jupi- 
ter. Fla.,  on  Tuesday.  Jan.  26.  when  Marie's 
16-year-old  son,  J.R..  came  home  and  found 
his  mother  gone.  Her  handbag  was  in  the 
apartment.  In  it  was  $250  in  cash.  Marie's 
car  was  parked  outside.  But  Marie  wasn't 
there. 

The  next  day,  her  body  was  found  in  an 
adjacent  apartment.  There  was  a  rope 
around  her  neck.  The  coroner  said  she  had 
died  of  asphyxiation  and  was  an  apparent 
suicide  victim.  Her  attorney.  Michael 
Bennis.  said  he  suspected  foul  play.  Florida 
authorities  are  still  investigating  her  death. 

Indeed,  there  are  several  things  that  are 
alarming  about  Marie's  disappearance  and 
death.  For  one.  she  doted  on  her  son.  He 
was  the  center  of  her  universe,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  she  would  have  willing- 
ly deprived  him  of  a  mother. 

Point  two:  Our  associate  Indy  Badhwar 
had  been  working  with  Marie  on  stories 
about  Mel  for  three  months.  On  Jan.  9.  we 
alerted  the  local  police  in  Florida  that 
Marie  Weinberg  should  be  protected.  She 
knew  that  her  husband  was  aware  she  had 
been  talking  to  our  associate.  She  even  said 
she  had  received  threats  from  Mel. 

Point  three:  Marie's  information  threat- 
ened to  blow  Mel  out  of  the  water.  She  told 
us  that  he  had  committed  perjury,  that  he 
had  made  off  with  some  of  the  ABSCAM 
bribe  money,  and  that  he  had  extorted  valu- 
able gifts  from  the  ABSCAM  defendants. 
Even  more  shocking,  she  swore  that  FBI 
agents  had  helped  to  cover  up  his  crimes. 

We  spent  three  months  investigating 
Marie's  story.  Not  ail  the  details  could  be 
checked,  but  we  were  able  to  confirm 
enough  of  her  charges  to  be  convinced  of 
their  veracity. 

The  day  before  she  died.  Marie  asked  a 
neighbor  to  mail  an  envelope  to  her  attor- 
ney. It  contained  a  detailed,  handwritten  ac- 
count of  her  allegations. 

She  told,  for  example,  of  the  day  she 
found  Mel  Weinberg's  secret  diary:  "Satur- 
day. November  1.  Looking  for  passport.  Find 
black  book.  Read  book.  Sick." 

She  told  one  of  Mers  close  friends  about 
finding  the  diary  and  she  quoted  him  as 
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warning    her:    "Marie,    don't    do    anything 
rash.  They  will  kill  for  it." 

She  wrote  that  she  also  informed  FBI 
agent  Bruce  Brady  about  the  diary  and  she 
quoted  him  as  pleading:  "Do  me  a  favor. 
Marie,  can  you  keep  me  out  of  it?" 

She  next  notified  FBI  Agent  Gunnar  As- 
keland.  She  wrote  that  he  simply  said: 
■Marie.  I  feel  sorry  for  you." 

According  to  her  account,  another  agent. 
John  Good,  kept  pleading  with  her  to  see 
him. 

Then  her  husband,  Mel  Weinberg,  con- 
fronted her  about  the  secret  diary.  She 
quoted  him  as  saying:  '■There"ll  be  a  Con- 
gressional hearing.  They'll  make  mincemeat 
out  of  you.  You  can't  take  the  pressure." 

What  happened  to  the  mysterious  diary? 
Marie  Weinberg  never  told  her  attorney 
where  she  hid  it.  Now  she  can't  tell  him. 
Meanwhile,  police  sources  say  Mel  Weinberg 
ransacked  her  apartment  in  search  of  some- 
thing. 

With  Marie's  help,  we  obtained  photo- 
graphic evidence  of  the  gifts  that  her  hus- 
band allegedly  extorted  from  ABSCAM  tar- 
gets. We  handed  the  evidence  over  to  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  William  Bryant  in 
Washington.  He  wants  to  investigate  the 
whole  situation  and  find  out  just  who 
scammed  who. 

We  have  also  informed  the  Justice  De- 
partment about  our  evidence  and  officials 
there  promised  to  conduct  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  FBI's  conduct  in  the 
ABSCAM  operation. 

We  hope  they  do.  It  is  long  overdue. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  1982] 

Time  To  Stop  Smear  Tactic  op  Abscam 

Witness 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Somewhere  in  the  Justice  Department 
there  must  be  someone  with  the  conscience 
and  compassion  to  cry  ""Enough!"  The  de- 
partment's star  Abscam  witness,  Mel  Wein- 
berg, is  running  amok. 

He  is  now  spinning  a  spider  web  of  lies 
around   his   late   wife— a  simple,   sensitive, 
frail  woman  who  loved  him  and  believed  he 
loved  her.  ""To  my  darling  wife  Marie  .  . 
he  had  written,  "'I  do  love  you  very  much." 

Then  she  began  to  tell  her  story  of 
Abscam,  which  disputed  his  own  sworn  ver- 
sion, ""I'm  not  a  liar,"  she  explained  simply. 
■I  can't  lie."  To  discredit  her.  he  began 
clawing  at  her  good  character. 

Late  last  month,  she  hanged  herself. 
Beside  the  body  was  a  note  in  her  authenti- 
cated handwriting,  "My  sin  was  wanting  to 
love  and  be  loved,  nothing  more,"  she  had 
written,  "but  the  campaign  is  being  make  by 
Mel  to  discredit  me.  I  haven't  the  strength 
to  fight  him  anymore. " 

Now  that  she  cannot  defend  herself,  his 
campaign  of  vilification  has  become  all  the 
more  vicious.  Won't  the  prosecutors,  in  the 
name  of  decency,  please  tell  their  Franken- 
stein's creation  to  leave  poor  Marie  in 
peace? 

Tragically  as  it  turned  out,  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  stumbled  upon  Mel's  secret 
diary  and  read  his  account  of  the  "lies  and 
deceit"  he  had  perpetrated.  The  shock  sent 
her  to  my  office  with  evidence  that  he  had 
lied  at  the  Abscam  trials  and  had  diverted 
some  of  the  Abscam  bribe  money  into  his 
own  pocket. 

In  a  taped  interview  with  my  associate 
Indy  Badhwar,  Marie  described  how  he  had 
reacted.  "He  says,  "You  know  I  can  take  J.R. 
away  from  you.'  "  This  was  a  reference  to 
their  son.  "I  said  to  him.  I  said.  "Mel.  there's 
no    way.    How    are    you    gonna   take   J.R. 


away     from     me?  .  .  .  You"re    not     gonna 
hurt  J.R.!".  .  . 

Mel  pressed  remorselessly.  He  threatened 
that  he  would  also  tell  about  a  suicide  at- 
tempt 20  years  ago  and  portray  her  as  a 
mental  case.  'A  crazy  lady,  this  is  what  he's 
trying  to  pass  me  off  as. "  she  said. 

True  to  his  threat,  he  later  telephoned 
Steven  Tinney.  a  reporter  for  their  home- 
town newspaper,  to  tell  Maries  20-year-old 
secret.  The  story  was  spread  across  the 
pages  of  the  Stuart.  Fla..  News  for  all  her 
neighbors  to  read. 

About  the  same  time.  Mers  son  by  his 
first  marriage,  Richard  Weinberg,  tele- 
phoned Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter  Bill 
Marrimow  and  offered  to  put  the  reporter 
together  with  his  father  to  get  the  story  of 
Marie's  past.  Marrimow  wasn't  interested. 

Other  newspapers  printed  Mel's  smear. 

Four  days  after  this  ugly  publicity,  Marie 
Weinberg  took  her  own  life.  Philadelphia 
News  reporter  Greg  Walter  attended  the 
memorial  service.  He  wrote: 

■J.R..  who  is  a  high  school  honor  student 
and  wants  to  be  an  FBI  agent,  wept  bitterly 
as  he  sat  alone  in  an  anteroom  off  a  small 
chapel. 

"His  father  stood  outside  the  funeral 
home  in  the  warm  Florida  night  air  smoking 
a  large  cigar.  He  chatted— and  often 
laughed  loudly— with  an  old  friend.  FBI 
Abscam  agent  Anthony  Amoroso  .  .  . 

•  Weinberg  has  shown  little  remorse.  She 
was  a  cuckoo.'  he  told  a  reporter. " 

Like  Amoroso,  the  FBI's  other  Abscam 
agents  also  had  a  lot  of  laughs  with  the  in- 
gratiating Mel  Weinberg.  They  inscribed  his 
book  with  such  sentiments  as  "Don't  forget 
all  the  good  times." 

The  Abscam  prosecutors  were  also  se- 
duced by  the  fast-talking  Weinberg.  "Mel, 
you're  the  greatest, "  wrote  one  of  them, 
John  Jacobs. 

And  Abscam  Judge  George  C.  Pratt 
praised  Weinberg  for  devoting  "nearly  three 
years  of  his  life  to  this  investigation." 

Abscam  should  go  down  as  the  greatest 
scam  in  criminal  history.  Mel  Weinberg 
scammed  the  FB!  agents,  the  prosecutors, 
the  judge  and  a  number  of  newsmen. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23.  1982] 

Mel  Weinberg  Is  Denounced  As  a 

Scoundrel 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Abscam  prosecutor  Thomas  Puccio  is  a 
young  man  who  is  apt  to  startle  visitors  by 
springing  out  of  his  chair  and  pacing  his 
office. 

In  his  Brooklyn  domain,  he  stands  guard 
like  St.  Peter  at  the  gates  of  justice.  He  de- 
crees whom  his  grand  juries  shall  indict.  "I 
could."  he  boasted  in  front  of  witnesses, 
"indict  a  ham  sandwich." 

He  chose  a  convicted  pitchman,  Mel  Wein- 
berg, to  mastermind  the  Abscam  investiga- 
tions. An  authorized  biography  correctly  de- 
scribes Weinberg  as  an  "international  con 
man  par  excellence,  who  conceived  Abscam. 
wrote  the  investigative  scenario  and  person- 
ally handled  almost  every  contract  and 
payoff." 

"The  book  declares  further  that  Weinberg 
"dominated  the  hearings  and  trials  spawned 
by  the  FBI's  Abscam  investigations.  "  He 
was  presented  to  the  juries  as  a  lovable 
rascal,  an  Archie  Bunker  personality  whose 
gravel  voice.  Brooklyn  dialect  and  incorrigi- 
ble ways  are  merely  the  calluses  on  an  admi- 
rable character. 

But  in  past  columns,  I  have  offered  evi- 
dence that  portrays  Weinberg  as  a  venal. 
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double-dealing  scoundrel  who.  according  to 
his  late  wife,  conned  the  Abscam  defendants 
and  pocketed  some  of  the  Abscam  bribe 
money. 

This  has  left  Puccio's  star  witness  without 
a  rug  to  stand  on,  and  the  frantic  prosecutor 
has  come  up  with  a  bold,  if  novel,  response. 
The  man  who  conceived  and  conducted  the 
Abscam  investigations  and  who  later  domi- 
nated the  Abscam  trials,  Puccio  now  argues, 
is  not  really  important. 

In  a  letter  to  Abscam  Judge  George  C. 
Pratt,  the  chief  prosecutor  solemnly  attests: 
•Weinberg's  credibility  was  not  a  real  issue 
in  the  case."  (Like  Puccio,  the  judge  has 
also  been  taken  in  by  Weinberg.  Once  Pratt 
actually  lamented  that  Weinberg's  career 
"as  a  con  man  has  ended"  because  of  his 
public  exposure.  The  judge  praised  Wein- 
berg's "contribution  to  law  enforcement  in 
these  cases  and  the  personal  sacrifices  he 
has  endured.") 

Weinberg,  meanwhile,  is  engaged  in  his 
latest  scam:  a  scurrilous  campaign  to 
defame  the  memory  of  his  late  wife  of  19 
years,  who  had  found  his  secret  diary  and, 
after  reading  it.  had  turned  against  him  be- 
cause of  his  "lies  and  deceit. "  She  hanged 
herself,  according  to  a  suicide  note,  because 
of  "the  campaign  being  made  by  Mel  to  dis- 
credit me." 

This  decent  woman  deserves  to  have  some- 
one defend  her  reputation  against  the  lies 
that  her  husband  has  been  spreading.  Here 
goes: 

The  Lie:  Weinberg  told  the  New  York 
Post  that  friends  of  his  wife  "threatened  to 
break  his  legs  if  he  did  not  give  up  his  mis- 
tress." 

The  Truth:  These  are  tactics  much  more 
characteristic  of  Weinberg  than  of  his 
gentle  wife.  Earlier  this  month,  he  became 
infuriated  over  an  article  by  Greg  Walter  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  According  to 
Walter,  the  sting  man  called  him,  exploded 
with  expletives  and  threatened  to  split  his 
head  open. 

In  contrast,  Marie  Weinberg  was  a  frail, 
delicate  woman  who  had  been  abandoned  as 
a  child  and  had  no  family.  Last  year  Mel 
moved  her  to  Florida,  where  she  has  no 
friends  except  her  pastor,  Richard  Duke, 
and  a  neighbor,  Jeanette  Wrenn. 

The  Lie:  Weinberg  has  charged  that  I  of- 
fered his  wife  $100,000  to  turn  her  against 
him. 

The  Truth:  If  he  can  prove  that  whopper. 
I'll  pay  him  the  $100,000.  Marie  asked  for  no 
money,  and  I  offered  her  none. 

It  was  Mel,  in  fact,  who  valued  everything 
in  dollars  and  cents.  He  tried  to  squeeze 
money  out  of  everything  he  touched.  He 
cormed  the  FBI  into  paying  him  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  his  "services." 

In  addition  to  his  FBI  pay,  Weinberg  cut  a 
deal  to  tell  his  life  story  for  the  book,  "The 
Sting  Man,"  and  is  now  negotiating  to  sell 
the  movie  rights. 

The  real  question  is  why  the  prosecutors 
hired  a  man  like  Mel  Weinberg  to  help  them 
enforce  the  law. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  announced  that  on  today, 
March  3,  1982.  he  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill;  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

H.R.  5021.  An  act  to  extend  the  date  for 
the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Internment  of  Civilians. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr:  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Keith  Lapham  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Lesotho: 

(Contributions  reported  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  the 
nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination.) 

Nominee:  Keith  Lapham  Brown;  Post, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Lesotho. 

contributions:  amount,  date,  and  donee 

1.  Self  (see  below). 

2.  Spouse  (see  below). 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 
Political  contributiOTis  made  by  Keith 

Lapham  Brown 

$1,000  (9-14-76)  Salute  to  the  President 
Dinner— Republican  National  Committee. 

$25  (11-18-76)  Takaki  for  Congress— U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

$100  (3-1-76)  President  Ford  Committee. 

$100  (10-7-76)  Friedman  for  Congress— 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

$1,000  (4-26-77)  A  Tribute  to  Gerald 
Ford— Republican  National  Committee. 

$200  (11-21-77)  Armstrong  Committee— 
U.S.  Senate. 

$50  (9-16-77)  Zeller  for  House— U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

$500  (1-4-78)  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

$1,000  (3-8-78)  1978  Eisenhower  Dinner 
Committee— Republican  National  Commit- 
tee. 

$100  (B-6-78)  Committee  to  Dispose  of 
Haskell— U.S.  Senate. 

$200  (9-27-78)  The  Armstrong  Commit- 
tee—U.S.  Senate. 

$200  (10-9-78)  Jim  Johnson  Campaign— 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

$100  (10-19-78)  People  for  Ed  Scott— U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

$100  (10-19-78)  Gene  Hutchinson  for  Con- 
gress—U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

$200  (11-17-78)  Colorado  Federal  Cam- 
paign Committee. 

$250  (1-16-79)  George  Bush— U.S.  Presi- 
dent. 

$250  (1-29-79)  John  Connally— U.S.  Presi- 
dent. 

$50  (4-24-79)  Friends  of  J.  Swigert— U.S. 
Senate. 

$1,000  (1-28-80)  Calloway  for  Senate— U.S. 
Senate. 

$250  (4-9-80)  Ken  Kramer  Committee— 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

$200  (5-13-80)  Hank  Brown  for  Congress— 
U.S.  House  of  Repre.'sentatives. 

$1,000  (5-13-80)  McCormick  for  Con- 
gress—U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

$60  (5-13-80)  Buchanan  for  Senate— U.S. 
Senate. 

$100  (5-29-80)  Delegates  for  Reagan— U.S. 
President. 

$1,000  (9-25-80)  Prelude  to  Victory— Re- 
publican National  Committee. 

$125  (10-2-80)  McElderry  for  Congress— 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

$500  (10-7-80)  Buchanan  for  Senate  Com- 
mittee—U.S.  Senate. 

$100  (10-9-80)  Naomi  Bradford  for  Con- 
gress—U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


$100  (10-20-80)  Jim  Bradshaw  for  Con- 
gress—U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

$100  (5-16-80)  Cogswell  for  U.S.  Senate. 

$1,000  (7-13-80)  Republican  National 
Committee. 

$1,000  (3-16-81)  1981  Senate  House 
Dinner— Republican  National  Committee. 

$50  (9-2-81)  Buchanan  for  Senate  Com- 
mittee—U.S.  Senate. 

$100  (9-23-81)  Ken  Kramer  Congressional 
Committee— U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Political  contributions  made  by  Carol  L. 
Brown 

$250  (1-18'79)  Bush  for  President— U.S. 
President. 

$250  (3-27-80)  Bush  for  President-U.S. 
President. 

$1,000  (3-29-80)  Calloway  for  Senate— U.S. 
Senate. 

William  Rdbert  Casey.  Jr..  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Niger: 

(Contributions  reported  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  the 
nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination.) 

Nominee:  William  Robert  Casey.  Jr..  Post. 
Ambassador  to  Niger. 
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contributions:  amount,  date,  and  donee 

1.  Self.  $50  (8/22/80)  Cogswell  for  Senate; 
$30  (2/8/80)  Adams  Cty  Rep.  Party;  and  $30 
(2/81)  Boulder  Cty  Rep. 

2.  Spouse.  B.  Dionne  Casey:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Stephanie 
Casey.  Patrick  Casey,  Jennifer  Casey,  Wil- 
liam Casey  III— none. 

4.  Parents  names:  William  Casey,  Sr.. 
Whereabouts  unknown,  Ann  Marie  Casey— 
none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Thomas 
Charles  Casey,  Sandra  Kay  Casey— none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Marie  Jean 
Casey,  David  L.  McCasland— none. 

Howard  Eugene  Douglas,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs and  Ambassador  at  Large  while  serving 
in  this  position: 

(Contributions  reported  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  the 
nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination.) 

Nominee:  Mr.  Howard  Eugene  Douglas; 
Post,  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs. 

contributions:  amount,  date,  and  donee 

1.  Self,  $100  (1978),  McCloskey  for  Con- 
gress Committee  (Calif.);  $100  (1978),  Wolf 
for  Congress  Committee  (Va.);  $100  (1980). 
McCloskey  for  Congress  Committee  (Calif.); 
$100  (1980),  Wolf  for  Congress  Committee 
(Va.);  and  $250  (1980).  Republican  National 
Committee— Reagan/Bush  Campaign. 

2.  Spouse— none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names— none. 

4.  Parents  names— none. 

5.  Grandparents  names— none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names— none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names— none. 

Anthony  Cecil  Eden  Quainton.  of  Wash- 
ington, a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service.  Class  of  Minister-Counsel,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  Nicaragua: 

(Contributions  reported  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  the 


nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination.) 

Nominee:  Anthony  C.  E.  Quainton;  Post. 
Nicaragua. 

contributions:  amounts,  date,  and  donee 

1.  Self— none. 

2.  Spouse— none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Katherine. 
Eden.  Elizabeth— none. 

4.  Parents  names— none. 

5.  Grandparents  names— none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spwuses  names:  Rooney  F. 
Quainton,  $100  (March.  1980)  John  Ander- 
son. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names— none. 

Howard  Kent  Walker,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  of  Class  two.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of 
Togo; 

(Contributions  reported  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calen- 
dar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  the 
nomination  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
nomination.) 

Nominee:  Howard  Kent  Walker;  Post.  Am- 
bassador. 

contributions:  amount,  date,  and  donee 

1.  Self— none. 

2.  Spouse:  Terry  T.  Walker— none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Gregory 
Walker.  Wendy  Walker— none. 

4.  Parents  names:  William  R.  Walker,  Jr.. 
Jean  K.  Walker— none. 

5.  Grandparents  names— none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Ronald  R. 
Walker.  Dianne  M.  Walker— none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names— none. 

Otto  J.  Reich,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development;  and 

Hugh  W.  Foster,  of  California,  to  be  Alter- 
nate Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  2166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  States  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  slide  show 
entitled  'Montana:  The  People  Speak  ";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 

S.  J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  redesignat- 
ing the  Saint  Croix  Island  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Maine  as  the  "Saint 
Croix  Island  International  Historic  Site  ";  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  2163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  expendi- 
tures for  woodbuming  stoves  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  residential  energy  credit  for 
energy  conservation  expenditures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  2164.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  flexibility 
in  borrowing  limitations  for  national  banks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  provide  for  the  serving 
of  nutritionally  superior  lunches  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  ss  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  Res.  331.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  should  take  no 
action  to  accelerate  the  decontrol  of  well- 
head natural  gas  prices;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  2163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
expenditures  for  wood-burning  stoves 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  residential 
energy  credit  for  energy  conservation 
expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

tax  credit  for  wood-burning  stoves 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  include  wood-burning  stoves  in 
the  list  of  items  eligible  for  the  resi- 
dential energy  tax  credit. 

This  proposal  has  enjoyed  much 
support  in  Congress.  Both  houses  have 
approved  tax  credits  for  wood-burning 
stoves,  but  on  separate  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. No  conference  committee  has 
included  this  measure  in  the  final  ver- 
sions of  the  bills  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Also,  wood  stove  credit  legislation 
has  been  supported  by  both  the 
Reagan  and  Carter  administrations. 
Unfortunately,  neither  administration 
has  used  its  authority  to  declare  wood 
stoves  eligible  for  the  residential 
energy  credit.  Thus,  Congress  must 
again  take  the  initiative  and  extend 
the  energy  credit  to  wood  stove  pur- 
chases through  legislation. 

We  have  only  begun  our  battle  to 
lower  oil  imports.  Compared  to  only  a 
year  ago,  we  have  achieved  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  oil  imports.  However, 
much  of  the  drop  is  due  to  the  reces- 
sion, which  has  lowered  the  demand 
for  oil.  Once  economic  recovery  is  un- 
derway, we  could  easily  see  our  oil 
import  level  rising.  If  the  current 
world  oil  glut  is  temporary,  as  many 
analysts  contend,  we  could  again  find 
our  economic  growth  tied  to  the 
whims  of  OPEC's  oil  ministers. 

We  must  continue  to  search  for  ways 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 


oil.  The  residential  energy  credit  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  Federal 
tool  used  to  encourage  individuals  to 
lower  their  fuel  use.  President  Reagan 
has  recently  recognized  this  fact. 

Last  September,  he  indicated  that 
he  would  seek  repeal  of  the  residential 
credit.  The  response  from  the  Ameri- 
can public  apparently  convinced  him 
that  such  a  move  would  be  unwise,  be- 
cause he  dropped  this  proposal  from 
his  recommended  tax  changes. 

Unfortunately,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  credit  has  been  limited  because 
purchases  of  wood  stoves  are  not  eligi- 
ble expenses  covered  by  the  credit. 
Homeowners  in  Maine,  and  in  New 
England  in  general,  have  recognized 
the  value  of  wood  fuel.  There  is  still  a 
great  potential  for  expanded  use  of 
wood  fuel  in  the  many  homes  that 
have  yet  to  make  significant  conserva- 
tion or  alternative  fuel  investments. 

Past  studies  have  confirmed  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  tax  credit  for 
wood.  As  a  matter  of  sound  national 
energy  policy.  Congress  should  extend 
the  residential  energy  credit  to  wood 
stoves.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.   2164.  A  bill  to  provide  greater 

flexibility  in  borrowing  limitations  for 

national  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

guaranteed  S-rUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to 
remove  a  needless  technical  restriction 
severely  hampering  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  a  program  vital 
to  the  interests  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  students,  and  our 
Nation.  This  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate limitations  on  the  amount  a 
single  bank  can  borrow  from  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Marketing  Association 
(Sallie  Mae). 

This  Nation  has  the  finest  higher 
education  system  in  the  world.  It  pro- 
vides equal  access  to  education  and 
can  be  considered  one  of  our  greatest 
sources  of  strength.  In  these  difficult 
times  our  educational  instkiitions  are 
being  called  upon  to  produce  the 
world's  best  educated  students,  to 
produce  individuals  who  can  master 
the  intricacies  of  international  trade 
and  modem  technology,  in  addition  to 
solving  domestic  economic  and  social 
problems.  Not  only  are  our  education- 
al institutions  being  asked  to  meet  this 
challenge  but  they  are  now  being 
asked  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  soaring 
costs  and  decreased  direct  Federal  aid. 

Congress  created  Sallie  Mae  in  order 
to  encourage  all  banks  to  participate 
in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. Sallie  Mae  increases  the  amount 
of  funds  available  by  a  bank  for  stu- 
dent loans  by  accepting  as  collateral 
student  loans  the  bank  has  already 
made.  The  bank  in  turn  uses  the  new 
Sallie   Mae    funds   for   more   student 
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loans.  This  program  has  benefited  tens 
of  thousands  of  students  struggling  to 
finance  their  own  education. 

Sallie  Mae  operates  in  a  manner 
similar  to  other  Government  sanc- 
tioned programs  like  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (Fannie 
Mae)  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
However,  unlike  these  other  Govern- 
ment programs  which  support  goals 
certainly  no  more  important  than  the 
education  of  our  youth,  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  is  ham- 
pered by  the  limitation  governing  how 
much  a  single  bank  can  borrow  from 
the  program. 

This  legislation  would  not  have  the 
slightest  negative  impact  on  the 
soundness  and  safety  of  our  country's 
banks  and  Congress  has,  in  the  past, 
lifted  the  limitation  for  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Surely  the  education  of 
our  students  is  a  cause  equally  worthy 
of  such  treatment. 

I  therefore  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  grant  their  full  support  for 
this  important  measure.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  support  equal  access  to  educa- 
tion through  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  and  to  encourage  the 
Nation's  banking  institutions  to  con- 
tinue to  do  their  part. 


March  3,  1982 
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By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  2165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  provide  for  the 
serving  of  nutritionally  superior 
lunches  under  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

NUTRITIONAU-y  SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
call  for  schools  to  provide  nutritional- 
ly superior  lunches  as  a  condition  for 
participating  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

My  proposal  is  modeled  after  the 
school  lunch  program  in  Fulton 
County,  Ga.  Students  in  the  Fulton 
County  School  District  receive  well- 
balanced,  tasty  but  nutritious  meals. 
Rather  than  eating  foods  that  are 
high  in  fat,  sugar,  and  salt  they  enjoy 
whole,  unprocessed  foods  that  are 
high  in  vitamins  and  nutrients. 

Recently  the  General  Accounting 
Office  completed  a  study  of  this  and 
other  alternative  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. They  verified  the  nutritional 
quality  of  the  lunch  and  concluded 
that  good  food  does  not  cost  more.  In 
Fulton  County,  all  students  are 
charged  83  cents  for  their  lunch.  In 
other  districts,  elementary  students 
pay  70  cents  and  high  school  students 
pay  90  cents.  In  my  view,  this  is  an  in- 
vestment that  we  should  make  and  can 
afford  to  make. 

Our  country  is  one  of  the  most  afflu- 
ent, but  unfortunately,  it  does  not  lead 
the  world  in  the  quality  of  its  diet.  A 
good  American  breakfast  has  always 
included  bacon  and  eggs.  Traditional- 
ly,  Americans   were   taught   to   think 


that  no  meal  was  really  complete  with- 
out a  large  serving  of  red  meat.  Until 
recently,  butter  has  been  preferred 
over  margarine,  and  ice  cream,  candy 
and  soft  drinks  are  most  of  our  chil- 
dren's favorite  foods.  In  short,  our  af- 
fluence has  promoted  eating  habits, 
generation  after  generation,  which 
have  contributed  to  needless  and 
costly  medical  problems. 

With  all  of  our  modern  technology 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  10  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  is  spent 
on  health  care  annually,  our  country 
still  ranks  10th  in  life  expectancy  and 
10th  in  infant  mortality  in  comparison 
to  other  industrialized  countries.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  we  are  putting  more 
and  more  of  our  health  care  resources 
into  expensive  equipment  and  treat- 
ment programs  and  our  population  is 
not  a  great  deal  healthier  because  of 
it. 

The  dietary  habits  and  sedentary 
lifestyle  of  modern  Americans  repre- 
sent a  serious  threat  to  public  health. 
Recent  scientific  evidence  has  demon- 
strated that  too  much  fat,  too  much 
sugar,  or  too  much  salt  are  linked  to 
killer  diseases.  These  findings  have 
made  it  more  apparent  that  in  the 
future  major  advances  in  health  will 
result  not  from  the  curing  of  disease, 
but  from  its  prevention.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  of  us  can  improve  our 
health  by  exercising  more  and  being 
more  selective  about  what  we  eat. 

Our  deplorable  eating  habits  begin 
in  the  cradle  and  our  young  people 
depend  upon  junk  food  as  staples  in 
their  diet.  We  do  not  teach  our  chil- 
dren the  importance  of  good  nutrition 
and,  too  frequently,  we  do  not  set  a 
good  example  in  our  own  dietary 
habits. 

Three  decades  ago  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  do  something 
about  our  inadequately  nourished  chil- 
dren and  established  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  Schools  that 
participate  in  the  program  receive  a 
Federal  subsidy  in  exchange  for  pro- 
viding a  "nutritionally  adequate" 
lunch.  Through  the  years  many  nutri- 
tionists and  educators  have  comment- 
ed on  the  nutritional  adequacy  of  the 
school  lunch  and  have  criticized  the 
sale  of  so-called  competitive  foods  that 
are  available  in  school  cafeterias.  In 
spite  of  all  the  evidence  that  has  come 
to  light  in  recent  years  about  the 
harmful  effect  of  too  much  sugar  in 
young  people's  diets,  many  schools 
have  continued  to  permit  the  place- 
ment of  vending  machines  in  their 
cafeterias,  filled  with  candy,  soda,  and 
other  snack  foods. 

A  number  of  schools  around  the 
country  have  voluntarily  raised  the 
standards  of  their  lunch  programs.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  trend  continued 
and  am  Introducing  today  legislation 
that  would  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  so  that  schools  and  school 
districts  will  have  to  provide  their  stu- 


dents with  a  nutritionally  superior 
lunch  as  a  condition  of  participation  in 
the  program. 

To  qualify,  schools  would  have  to 
offer  their  students  low-fat  as  well  as 
whole  milk.  All  breads  would  have  to 
be  whole  grain.  Meals  would  have  to 
be  low  salt,  low  sugar,  and  low  fat.  The 
sale  of  soft  drinks,  candy,  and  sweets 
would  be  strictly  prohibited  as  op- 
posed to  current  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment guidelines  that  simply  limit  their 
availability.  I  am  hopeful  that  over  a 
period  of  years  more  and  more  chil- 
dren will  participate  in  this  new  pro- 
gram. Providing  a  well-balanced,  nutri- 
tionally sound  meal  for  our  schoolchil- 
dren should  encourage  them  to  adopt 
good  eating  habits  early  on  and  enable 
them  to  build  strong  bodies  and  strong 
minds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2165 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  9  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)(1)  Schools  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  program  under  this  Act  must  provide 
a  nutritionally  superior  school  lunch  to  its 
students.  In  order  to  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  a  nutritionally  superior 
school  lunch,  a  school  shall— 

■•(A)  provide  the  following  items  in  the 
lunches  which  it  serves: 

■•(i)  unflavored  low  fat  fluid  milk: 

"(ii)  at  least  2  ounces  (1'':  ounces  for  chil- 
dren under  8  years  of  age),  edible  portion  as 
served,  of  lean  meat,  poultry,  or  fish:  or  the 
nutritional  equivalent  in  cheese,  eggs, 
cooked  dry  peas,  beans,  or  peanut  butter;  or 
the  nutritional  equivalent  in  any  combina- 
tion of  such  foods  (to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  subclause  such  foods  must  be 
served  in  a  m»in  dish  or  in  a  main  dish  and 
one  other  menu  item); 

(iii)  two  or  more  vegetables  or  a  salad,  or 
both; 

"(iv)  one  slice  of  predominantly  whole 
grain  bread  or  a  serving  of  cornbread.  bis- 
cuits, or  rolls,  made  predominantly  of  whole 
grain  flour,  whole  grain  pasta,  or  whole 
grain  rice;  and 

■■(V)  fresh  fruit,  canned  fruit  (packed  in 
water),  or  other  item  which  does  not  con- 
tain refined  sugar,  for  dessert: 

"(B)  plan  its  lunches  with  a  low  content  of 
fat.  sugar,  and  salt,  and  not  put  sugar  or  salt 
in  containers  on  cafeteria  tables: 

"(C)  limit  competitive  food  items  to  those 
which  are  permitted  under  this  paragraph 
to  be  included  in  the  lunch: 

■■(D)  ban  from  sale  on  school  premises  any 
product  which  contains  artificial  .sweeteners 
or  an  excess  of  refined  sugar,  corn  syrup,  or 
salt,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  regular 
and  artificially  sweetened  soft  drinks, 
candy,  chewing  gum.  ice  cream,  cake.  pies, 
cookies,  potato  and  corn  chips,  and  pretzels: 

■•(E)  offer  in  its  cafeteria  (during  all  hours 
of  operation)  one  fresh  fruit,  at  least  one 
pure  fruit  drink,  and  low  fat  milk;  and 


•■(F)  establish  a  nutrition  council,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  to  oversee  the  nutri- 
tionally superior  .school  lunch  program  and 
to  recommend  ways  to  improve  it. 

(2)  The  nutrition  council  of  any  school 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(F)  shall  be 
composed  of  members  appointed  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  concerned  and  may 
include  the  principal,  a  dietitian,  school  ath- 
letic director,  a  student  representative,  and 
such  other  members  as  the  principal  may 
consider  appropriate. 

(3)  Each  school  system  shall  have  the  au 
thority  to  develop  portion  quantities  for 
food  items  required  by  subclauses  (i).  (iii). 
(iv).  and  (v)  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  in  order  to 
meet  the  food  and  nutritional  needs  of  chil- 
dren according  to  their  ages,  to  reduce  plate 
waste,  and  to  insure  that  the  lunches  pro- 
vided are  more  cost  effective. 

■■(4)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Pood  Act  of  1981.  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  considers  nec- 
essary to  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  shall  include  in  such  regula- 
tions procedures  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
schools  participating  in  the  school  lunch 
program  are  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

•■(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  substitution  of 
foods  to  accommodate  the  medical  or  other 
special  dietary  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dents.".* 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 

S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  redes- 
ignating the  St.  Croix  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Maine  as  the  "St. 
Croix  Island  International  Historic 
Site";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

ST.  CROIX  ISLAND  INTERNATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  designate  St.  Croix 
Island,  which  is  located  in  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay  at  the  boundary  of  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  as  an 
international  historic  site. 

In  recognition  of  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  area,  St.  Croix  Island 
National  Monument  was  authorized  by 
Congress  on  June  8,  1949,  "for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  The  monument  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  superintendent  of  Acadia 
National  Park  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
Because  of  the  unique  geographical  lo- 
cation of  the  island,  and  because  of  its 
importance  to  Canadian  history,  it  is 
only  appropriate  that  its  status  as  a 
national  monument  be  broadened  to 
recognize  its  international  historic  sig- 
nificance. 

In  1964,  Canada  contributed  to  the 
development  of  Campobello  Island  in 
New  Brunswick  as  an  international 
historic  site  to  help  the  United  States 
commemorate  one  of  our  great  lead- 
ers—President Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
It  is  equally  fitting  that  the  United 
States  now  cooperate  with  Canada  in 
recognizing  the  significance  of  a  U.S. 
island,  that  was  the  site  for  one  of 
Canada's  first  European  settlements.- 
Recently,  Canadians  and  Americans 
joined  together  at  Red  Beach,  Maine, 


to  dedicate  an  interpretive  shelter  rec- 
ognizing St.  Croix  Island  as  a  natural 
and  historic  landmark.  In  the  near 
future.  New  Brunswick  will  build  an 
interpretive  center  on  the  opposite 
shore  for  the  same  purpose— to  tell 
the  story  of  the  first  settlement  of  St. 
Croix  Island,  which  many  historians 
regard  as  the  beginning  of  Canadian 
history. 

Settled  by  French  explorers  Cham- 
plain  and  Sieur  de  Monts,  St.  Croix 
Island  was  one  of  the  first  of  several 
European  settlements  north  of  Flori- 
da. During  the  summer  of  1604,  a  di- 
verse group  of  150  settlers  traveled 
over  3,000  miles  to  found  a  permanent 
French  colony  in  North  America.  The 
company  was  an  unusual  mixture  of 
men  of  both  the  noble  and  working 
classes.  In  June  of  that  year,  the 
group  came  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
and  sailed  up  the  St.  Croix  River. 
They  came  upon  an  island  which 
Champlain  described  as  covered  with 
firs,  birches,  maples,  and  oaks,  and  'by 
nature  very  well  situated.  "  De  Monts 
named  the  island  'St.  Croix. "  because 
just  above  it  two  long  coves  met  with 
the  river  to  form  a  cross. 

After  sending  two  of  their  large 
ships  back  to  France  for  reinforce- 
ments. 79  colonists  remained  behind  to 
settle  the  island  in  the  harsh  wilder- 
ness in  the  winter.  By  year's  end. 
nearly  half  the  population  had  per- 
ished due  to  the  harsh  winter  and  the 
absence  of  rations. 

A  search  for  a  better  site  for  the  set- 
tlement ended  across  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  at  Port  Royal,  near  the  present 
town  of  Annapolis  Royal.  Soon  the 
basic  framework  of  the  principal 
dwellings  at  St.  Croix  was  moved  to 
Port  Royal,  and  the  island  was  aban- 
doned. 

During  the  next  2  years,  people  from 
Port  Royal  occasionally  returned  to 
visit  the  island,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  Dochet  Island.  Only  in  1789, 
when  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  being 
determined,  did  the  boundary  commis- 
sioners rediscover  the  old  name. 

In  later  years  the  island  served  as  a 
neutral  meeting  place  during  the  War 
of  1812  for  British  and  American  offi- 
cials, and  as  a  farm.  The  St.  Croix 
River  Light,  established  in  1857,  is  still 
maintained  by  the  Coast  Guard  as  a 
navigation  beacon. 

When  the  1796  boundary  commis- 
sion—an outgrowth  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  that  ended  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary War— drew  the  boundary 
line,  the  negotiators  placed  the  island 
on  the  U.S.  side. 

Later  St.  Croix  Island  came  into  pri- 
vate ownership.  The  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry brought  farming,  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment built  a  lighthouse.  The  half 
public,  half  private  relationship  re- 
mained in  effect  until  the  National 
Park  Service  acquired  it  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Monument. 


Last  year  the  National  Park  Service, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  the  Environment,  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  public  comments 
and  suggestions  regarding  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  international  significance 
of  the  island  following  a  series  of  open 
houses.  Many  groups  and  individuals 
found  the  proposal  to  recognize  the 
international  historic  significance  of 
the  island,  and  to  commemorate  the 
significance  through  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  to  be  an  excellent  idea. 

St.  Croix  Island  is  also  important  in 
Maine  history,  especially  to  the  sizable 
Franco-American  and  Acadian  popula- 
tion for  whom  the  French  language 
and  traditions  are  still  part  of  daily 
life  after  more  than  375  years. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  continue  the  manage- 
ment of  the  island  under  the  National 
Park  Service.  It  would  declare  the 
island  to  be  an  international  historic 
site  and  encourage  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  work  together  to 
preserve  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
maining monuments  to  Canadian  and 
American  history. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  fMr. 
Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker^  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1840,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amounts 
that  may  be  deducted  for  maintaining 
exchange  students  as  members  of  the 
taxpayer's  household. 

S.  2000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  his  name  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  2000.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  an  im- 
proved basis  for  providing  relief  under 
chapter  7,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   2020 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastan.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2020,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
individual  income  tax  rate  reductions 
enacted  by  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  for  1982  and  subse- 
quent years  shall  take  effect  6  months 
sooner  than  scheduled  under  the  act. 

S.  2107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2107.  a  bill  to  extend  from  May  1982 
to  October  1982  the  month  before 
which  children  not  otherwise  entitled 
to  child's  insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by 
section  2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
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Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  must  attend 
postsecondary  schools  in  order  to  qual- 
ify under  subsection  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion for  entitlement  to  such  benefits, 
to  extend  from  August  1985  to  August 
1986  the  month  before  which  any  such 
entitlement  terminates,  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  notify  all  individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  childs  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  month  in  which  this  act  is  enacted 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  eligibility 
for.  and  the  amount  of,  such  benefits 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S.  2151 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2151,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  modi- 
fications to  chlor-alkali  electrolytic 
cells  in  credit  for  investment  in  certain 
depreciable  property. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  14  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  his  name  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21,  1982,  as 
Afghanistan  Day,  a  day  to  commemo- 
rate the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan against  the  occupation  of 
their  country  by  Soviet  forces. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  146,  a  joint 
resolution  to  require  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  specifying  the  geograph- 
ic distribution  in  the  United  States  of 
outlays  by  the  Government. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  proclaim  March  18,  1982  as 
"National  Agriculture  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  266 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  266,  a 
resolution  to  declare  March  1,  1982,  as 
"National  Day  of  the  Sea." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  325 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) wa«  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  325,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
supplemental  appropriation  should  be 
enacted  to  restore  full  funding  of  the 
WIN  program. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  1267  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  S.  1080,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act  to  require 
Federal  agencies  to  analyze  the  effects 
of  rules  to  improve  their  effectiveness 
and  to  decrease  their  compliance  costs; 
to  provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  reg- 
ulations; and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  331— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  DECON- 
TROL OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  CHAFEE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

Senate  Resolution  331 

Whereas  accelerated  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  at  the  wellhead  would  have  a  seri- 
ously dainaging  effect  on  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, deepening  the  current  recession  and 
increasing  inflation; 

Whereas  such  decontrol  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs; 

Whereas  such  decontrol  would  cost  con- 
sumers tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  with  a  dis- 
proportionate impact  on  the  elderly  and 
others  on  fixed  incomes;  and 

Whereas  such  decontrol  would  adversely 
affect  major  sectors  of  the  economy,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  public  services,  and  small 
business:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commisston  should  take  no  action  to  accel- 
erate the  decontrol  of  wellhead  natural  gas 
prices. 

resolution  opposing  administrative 
decontrol  op  natural  gas 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (FERC)  should  take  no  action  to 
accelerate  the  decontrol  of  wellhead 
natural  gas  prices. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  nega- 
tive effect  that  accelerated  decontrol 
of  natural  gas  prices  would  have  on 
our  economy  and,  particularly,  in  cer- 
tain regions  of  the  country  such  as  the 
Northeast  United  States. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  accelerated 
decontrol  could  cause  residential  gas 
bills  to  double  and  result  in  the  loss  of 
3.4  million  jobs  between  1982  and  1985, 
while  adding  two  to  three  points  to 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Needless  to  say, 
decontrol  would  have  a  particularly 
devastating  effect  on  our  elderly  citi- 
zens and  those  citizens  on  fixed  or  low 
incomes. 


In  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
immediate  decontrol  would  add  ap- 
proximately $400  a  year  to  the  fuel 
bill  of  the  average  homeowner  using 
natural  gas.  The  increases  in  the  gas 
bill  of  the  average  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial users  could  be  as  much  as 
$1,700  per  year.  This  cost  increase 
would  have  a  very  devastating  effect 
on  the  economy  of  Rhode  Island,  since 
there  are  about  113,000  residential  gas 
customers  and  nearly  9,000  industrial 
and  commercial  users  in  the  Provi- 
dence area  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  very  pleased 
when  earlier  this  week  President 
Reagan  announced  that  he  would  not 
seek  legislation  to  speed  the  decontrol 
of  natural  gas.  I  believe  that  this  was  a 
wise  decision,  and  I  praised  him  for  it. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  those 
who  continue  to  favor  accelerated  de- 
control will  try  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive through  administrative  rulemak- 
ing by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.  That  is  why  I  believe 
that  we  in  the  Congress  must  let  the 
administration  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  know 
that  we  oppose  accelerated  decontrol 
through  administrative  rulemaking. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  committee  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  the 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
Monday.  March  8.  1982,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  room  6226  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Testimony  is 
invited  regarding  S.  1858,  a  bill  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  holds  cer- 
tain lands  in  trust  for  the  Washoe 
Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California  and  to 
transfer  certain  other  lands  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service;  and,  oversight  on 
impact  aid  as  it  affects  Indians. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Timothy  Woodcock  or  Max  Richtman 
of  the  committee  staff  on  224-2251. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Select  Corrunittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REUNIFICATION  OF  CHINA 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  read  a  thoughtful  article 
about  Red  China's  so-called  peace  of- 
fensive which  appeared  in  the  winter 
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1982  issue  of  Policy  Review  by  Philip 
Lawler  of  the  Heritage  Foundation. 

Mr.  Lawler  makes  clear  that  Pe- 
king's reunification  effort  is  just  the 
latest  attempt  by  mainland  China  to 
bring  Taiwan  under  its  control.  The 
negative  aspects  of  Red  China's  offer 
far  outweigh  any  advantages  and 
would  mean  the  end  of  Taiwan's 
steady  progress  with  democracy  and 
capitalism. 

Mr.    President,    I    submit    for    the 
Record  a  condensed  version  of  his  ar- 
ticle, which  Mr.  Lawler  prepared. 
The  article  follows: 

East  Meets  East 
(By  Philip  Lawler)' 
Imagine  that  you  own  a  small,  growing, 
prosperous  business.  Your  profits  have  been 
rising  steadily  for  years,  despite  some  ad- 
verse economic  conditions.  Although  your 
company  remains  very  small,  you  have 
begun  to  compete  with  the  behemoth  corpo- 
rations in  your  field. 

Now  imagine  that  the  largest  of  these  be- 
hemoths, a  sadly  mismanaged  and  indebted 
outfit,  proposes  a  merger.  Behemoth  Corp. 
suggests  that  your  company  will  become 
their  subsidiary:  you  yourself  will  be  made  a 
Vice  President  of  Behemoth.  Your  firm  will 
keep  manufacturing  the  same  product,  and 
you  will  keep  running  the  business.  But  of 
course  your  profits  will  be  sucked  Into  Behe- 
moth's coffers,  to  offset  their  oppressive 
debts. 

Does  that  merger  sound  attractive  to  you? 
If  it  does,  you  should  be  interested  in  the 
recent  talk  about  reunifying  China  by  allow- 
ing the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  annex 
Taiwan. 

This  past  October,  the  Peking  government 
made  a  straightforward  "peace  offer"  to 
their  rivals  on  Taiwan.  The  Island  of  Taiwan 
would  become  a  province  of  the  communist 
People's  Republic.  But  unlike  othe  prov- 
inces, Taiwan  would  retain  its  own  capitalist 
economy.  Its  own  democratic  political 
system,  and  its  own  armed  forces.  Peking 
made  only  three  demands  as  conditions  for 
reunification  talks:  Taiwan  must  abandon 
its  claim  to  be  the  legitimate  government  of 
China,  must  accept  the  Communist  flag  as 
its  national  symbol,  and  must  accept  the 
leadership  of  Peking  in  international  af- 
fairs. 

Writing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the 
day  after  the  public  reunification  offer. 
Robert  Keatley  described  the  terms  as  Pe- 
king's "most  generous  offer  yet. "  And 
indeed  it  was.  But  previous  offers  were  not 
particularly  generous.  As  Taiwan's  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Chlng-kuo  pointed  out,  "At  one 
time  they  clamored  for  washing  Taiwan  in 
blood."  To  no  ones  surprise.  Chiang  dis- 
missed the  offer  immediately,  branding  it  as 
pure  propaganda. 

On  Taiwan,  serious  debate  about  reunifi- 
cation is  impossible:  it  is  a  criminal  offense 
to  advocate  accommodation  with  the  Com- 
munists. But  even  if  such  a  debate  could 
occur,  it  is  difficult  to  marshall  arguments 
that  could  convince  the  Nationalist  regime 
to  negotiate  with  the  mainland.  Politically, 
culturally,  and  economically,  the  differences 
that  separate  the  two  Chinas  are  enormous, 
and  they  are  steadily  growing. 

Politically,  the  Nationalist  government  is 
pledged  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Communist 


'  Philip  Lawler  is  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Studies  at  the  Heritage  Foundation. 


regime.  More  than  that,  it  is  the  promise  of 
regaining  the  mainland  that  fuels  patriotic 
fires  on  Taiwan.  Mistrust  for  the  Commu- 
nists Is  endemic  on  Taiwan,  because  the 
promise  to  bathe  Taiwan  in  blood  rings  true 
to  Peking's  history.  The  death  toll  from 
Mao's  Cultural  Revolution  runs  into  the 
millions.  Peking's  current  strongman.  Teng 
Hsiao-p'lng,  is  an  avowed  admirer  of  Stalin. 
The  leader  of  Peking's  widely  publicized 
movement  toward  democracy,  Wei  Chlng- 
sheng.  Is  now  serving  a  15-year  prison  term. 
None  of  this  Is  lost  on  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
But  the  political  differences  between  the 
two  Chinas  may  be  easier  to  overcome  than 
the  growing  cultural  gap.  In  their  32  years 
in  power,  the  Communist  rulers  have  done 
everything  they  can  to  obliterate  the  cus- 
toms and  teachings  that  constitute  tradi- 
tional Chinese  culture,  while  their  National- 
ist competitors  have  taken  extraordinary 
pains  to  conserve  and  enrich  those  tradi- 
tions. 

Still,  on  a  purely  practical  level,  the  most 
reliable  argument  against  reunification  is 
economic.  Taiwan,  as  virtually  everyone 
knows.  Is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  show- 
cases of  successful  economic  development. 
Since  World  War  II.  per  capita  Income  in 
Taiwan  has  increased  by  almost  three  thou- 
sand percent;  life  expectancy  has  Increased 
by  15  years;  infant  mortality  has  plummeted 
by  400  percent.  Even  If  one  uses  the  most 
optimistic  projections  about  economic 
growth  on  the  mainland,  and  the  most  pes- 
simistic projections  about  Taiwan,  the  Na- 
tionalist per  capita  Income  for  the  year  2000 
figures  to  be  triple  that  of  the  mainland. 

To  repeat,  that  3-1  ratio  Is  based  on  the 
most  conservative  available  figures.  A  pru- 
dent investor  would  notice  ample  Indica- 
tions that  the  conservative  figures  are  mis- 
leading. The  mainland's  plans  for  modern- 
ization have  run  afoul  of  predictable  prob- 
lems: Peking  has  defaulted  on  several  coop- 
erative ventures  with  Japanese  industries, 
and  prospects  for  renewed  Japanese  partici- 
pation are  bleak.  Meanwhile,  a  generation 
of  massive  capital  projects  has  come  of  age 
in  Taiwan.  The  economy's  vital  signs  are 
robust:  unemployment  is  an  Infinitesimal 
1.2  percent,  and  the  rate  of  inflation  (de- 
spite Taiwan's  total  reliance  on  imported 
energy)  Is  a  paltry  6  percent  for  1981. 

Taiwan  has  survived— and  boomed— with- 
out benefit  of  the  mainland's  marvelous 
natural  resources.  And  although  the  pros- 
I>ect  of  easy  access  to  those  resources  is  cer- 
tainly inviting,  the  negative  ramifications 
are  still  more  Imposing.  The  billion  people 
of  the  mainland  could  easily  soak  up  all  the 
wealth  of  Taiwan,  without  even  moving 
themselves  out  of  poverty.  In  short  order,  a 
•"unified""  government  would  have  milked  all 
the  riches  out  of  Taiwan,  thereby  ending 
the  capitalist  experiment.  In  all  likelihood, 
the  island's  experiment  with  democracy 
would  end  soon  thereafter. 

Unfortunately.  the  Government  of 
Taiwan  has  no  rhetorical  answer  to  Peking's 
reunification  offers.  So  to  some  extent 
Peking  has  already  been  successful  in  por- 
traying Itself  as  the  conciliatory  party,  with 
Taiwan  as  the  Intransigent  trouble-maker. 
Taiwan  can  call  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Communists,  and  cite  the  successes  of  its 
free  economic  and  political  system,  but  it 
cannot  offer  any  real  hope  for  reunification 
of  China  under  its  own  terms.  So  Peking  has 
grabbed  the  advantage  in  the  propaganda 
war. 

Today,  even  within  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, one  hears  the  voices  of  sympathy 
for  the  Communist   initiative.  Admlnislra 


tion  officials  are  not  allowed  to  surface  in 
Taiwan.  The  State  Department  insists  on 
the  importance  of  the  "China  card, "  invari- 
ably meaning  closer  cooperation  with 
Peking.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tells 
Congress  that  mainland  China  Is  "potential- 
ly" our  biggest  market  for  food  exports.  (As 
indeed  it  is— potentially.  But  can  it  pay?) 
American  policy  today  assumes  the  goodwill 
of  our  fellow  democrats  on  Taiwan,  and  cur- 
ries the  favor  of  the  totalitarian  state  that 
threatens  to  engulf  them.* 


THE  OVSISCHER  FAMILY 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I 
today  to  extend  my  support 


to  extend 
Lev  Ovsischer  and 
Soviet  Jews  whose 
emigrate    to    Israel 


rise 

to  Col. 

his  wife,   Nadya, 

only  desire  is  to 

to    rejoin    their 


daughter.  For  more  than  11  years,  the 
Ovsischers  have  been  denied  this  basic 
humanitarian  right  by  Soviet  officials, 
but  during  this  period.  Lev  and  Nadya 
have  not  been  deterred  from  their 
path. 

Nor  have  the  Ovsischers'  friends 
abroad  forgotten  about  their  plight. 
On  March  5,  1982.  families  from  five 
countries,  including  six  American 
cities,  will  commemorate  the  occasion 
of  the  Ovsischers'  first  application  for 
an  exit  visa. 

But.  March  5  is  an  imporant  date  for 
another  reason,  as  well.  On  that  day, 
39  years  ago,  5,000  Minsk  Jews  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Nazis.  We,  in  the 
free  world,  must  never  forget  the  trag- 
edy of  World  War  II. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  should 
also  remember  the  plight  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves— people  who 
only  desire  to  be  free  from  the  bonds 
of  political  persecution  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  previously  written  to  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  in  behalf  of  the  Ov- 
sischer family.  Again  today.  I  join  with 
the  friends  of  Lev  and  Nadya  Ov- 
sischer in  hoping  that  one  day  the 
Kremlin  will  allow  them  to  emigrate.* 


THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
INITIATIVE 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
President's  program  of  economic  sup- 
port for  the  Caribbean  Basin  coun- 
tries. This  is  a  program  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  national  inter- 
est, and  I  urge  my  fellow  Congressmen 
to  pass  it  quickly. 

For  too  long  we  have  thought  of  the 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  as 
small  and  unimportant  and  have  taken 
for  granted  our  long  history  of  friend- 
ly cooperation  with  that  region.  How- 
ever, I  now  think  that  many  citizens 
are  becoming  aware  of  how  important 
this  area  is  to  our  own  security  and 
well-being.  Many  of  the  goods  which 
enter  the  United  States,  including 
three-fourths  of  our  oil  imports,  pass 
through  this  area.  Just  imagine  what 
disturbance  would  result  in  our  econo- 
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my  if  we  should  have  a  string  of  gov- 
ernments in  that  region  which  are  un- 
friendly to  our  interests.  Just  imagine 
what  disturbance  would  result  to  our 
society  if  economic  conditions  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  got  so  bad  that 
masses  of  people  feel  compelled  to 
leave  and  to  seek  a  better  life  for 
themselves  here  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  talk  about  a  crisis  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  we  are  not  talking 
about  some  faraway  problems,  but 
about  problems  that  can  directly 
affect  the  way  we  all  live.  If  you  see 
smoke  coming  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  house  next  door,  you  don't  sit 
around  and  talk  about  how  sad  it  all  is, 
you  do  something  about  it. 

I  think  the  President  has  put  togeth- 
er a  good  program  to  do  something 
about  it.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  pro- 
posing a  comprehensive  and  integrated 
program.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  had  so  many  problems  in  our  aid 
policies  in  the  past  has  been  that  we 
have  isolated  the  aid  element  from  our 
other  policies  in  trade  and  investment, 
and  the  Government  has  acted  sepa- 
rately from  the  private  sector.  This 
program  makes  sure  that  the  different 
parts  of  the  U.S.  Government  are  not 
acting  independently  and  at  cross-pur- 
poses. And  for  the  first  time  we  will  be 
making  a  real  effort  to  work  together 
with  the  private  sector.  Parts  of  this 
program  are  aimed  at  immediate  criti- 
cal problems,  like  the  emergency  sup- 
plemental aid  request.  Other  parts  of 
the  program  are  designed  for  a  longer 
term  impact,  like  the  trade  and  invest- 
ment aspects.  Taken  as  a  whole  I 
think  we  will  see  a  real  impact  from 
this  program.  As  the  old  saying  goes, 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts. 

I  am  encouraged  also  that  this  is  not 
just  a  U.S.  program  but  part  of  a  co- 
ordinated international  effort.  Secre- 
tary Haig  and  Ambassador  Brock  have 
been  talking  to  our  neighbors  in  North 
America— Canada  and  Mexico— to 
countries  in  the  Caribbean  Basin:  to 
other  potential  donor  countries  in  the 
region  like  Venezuela:  and  to  the  other 
industrialized  countries,  like  Europe 
and  Japan.  And  the  international  fi- 
nancial institutions  have  put  together 
a  framework  to  coordinate  all  these  ef- 
forts. It  is  good  to  see  that  not  only 
are  other  countries  contributing  to  re- 
solving the  problems  of  this  area  but 
that  we  are  all  doing  it  together. 

Of  course,  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity for  making  this  program  work  lies 
with  the  people  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  themselves.  We,  and  other  out- 
side sources,  can  provide  some  of  the 
resources  to  help  these  countries 
through  their  present  crises  and  to 
start  them  on  the  road  to  a  self-sus- 
taining economic  progress.  But  most 
of  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  the 
countries  themselves.  And  it  is  painful 
work.  They  need  to  reform  some  long- 


standing policies  and  economic  struc- 
tures. But  they  are  ready  to  do  so. 

I  think  we  should  help  these  people 
help  thejnselves.  In  the  end  if  they 
help  themselves  and  get  themselves 
onto  that  road  toward  long-term  eco- 
nomic progress,  they  will  be  making 
this  hemisphere  a  better  place  for  all 
of  us  to  live  in.  And  that  is  worth  our 
support. 

Again  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pass  this  program,  to  pass  it  quick- 
ly, and  to  pass  it  without  undermining 
the  careful  balance  in  the  program 
that  makes  it  the  most  effective  assist- 
ance and  development  program  that 
we  have  seen  so  far.» 


MEXICO  AND  EL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
at  various  times  over  the  years, 
Mexico  seemingly  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  irritate  the  United  States.  One  area 
which  constantly  arises  as  a  point  of 
contention  is  Mexico's  recognition  and 
support  of  Latin  American  Communist 
movements.  In  a  recent  article  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Prof.  Marvin 
Alisky  suggests  that  perhaps  the  lead- 
ers of  Mexico  may  have  ulterior  mo- 
tives behind  their  foreign  policy  an- 
nouncements. As  one  who  has  spent 
years  involved  with  Central  and  South 
American  affairs.  Professor  Alisky  is 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  these  mat- 
ters. In  his  article,  he  speaks  to  the 
problem  that  we  seem  to  have  in  un- 
derstanding Mexico  and  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  fence  that  we  frequently 
find  ourselves.  F*rofessor  Alisky  sug- 
gests that  Mexico's  position  of  sup- 
porting leftist  revolutionaries  is  as 
much  a  part  of  their  own  history  as  it 
is  a  way  to  co-opt  the  growth  of  any 
such  movement  in  Mexico.  While  we 
may  not  like  this  very  much,  the  fact 
is  that  this  may  well  be  one  method  of 
defusing  a  potentially  explosive, situa- 
tion within  Mexico.  I  would  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Whv  Mexico  Supports  El  Salvador's 
Rebels 
(By  Mar\'in  Alisky) 

Mexico's  next  president,  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid,  candidate  of  the  dominant  Institu- 
tional Revolutionary  Party  (PRI),  recently 
stated  that  his  government  will  continue  to 
support  El  Salvador's  leftist  groups.  He 
backs  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front 
and  the  Farabundo  Marti  National  FYont  as 
a  representative  political  force  even  though 
these  guerrilla  groups  are  Marxist-led  and 
militarily  attack  El  Salvador's  Christian 
Democratic  junta  government  of  President 
Jose  Duarte. 

Inasmuch  as  the  PRI  has  not  lost  an  elec- 
tion since  1929,  Mr.  de  la  Madrid  will  win 
election  to  Mexico's  presidency  July  4  and 
will  take  office  December  1,  continuing 
President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo's  policy 
toward  El  Salvador,  where  the  leftist  fronts 
are  partly  armed  and  partly  funded  by  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Duarte  govern- 


ment's principal  foreign  aid  and  military 
supplies  come  from  the  United  States. 

Why  do  Mexico's  leaders  support  the  Sal- 
vadoran  leftist  fronts?  Latin  America's  most 
full-fledged  democracies.  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia, support  the  Salvadoran  government 
and  reject  these  fronts.  So  does  the  rightist 
government  of  Argentina,  Mexico  does  not 
follow  the  lead  of  Buenos  Aires  but  has 
been  influenced  greatly  by  Caracas  on  many 
foreign  policy  positions  in  recent  years.  And 
in  1980  Mexico  agreed  to  sell  jointly  with 
Venezuela  all  the  petroleum  El  Salvador 
needs  at  reduced  prices  to  help  the  smaller 
nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Duarte's  government  has  expropriat- 
ed banks  and  large  farms,  trying  to  begin  re- 
forms, but  guerrilla  fighting  has  negated 
any  chance  for  short-term  economic  help 
for  the  working  class. 

The  factors  that  turn  Mexico  against  the 
Salvadoran  government  are  not  economic, 
but  emotional  and  symbolic.  Mexico's  lead- 
ers want  to  retain  their  own  nationalistic 
continuing  version  of  social  reform  for 
themselves  and  the  Mexican  Revolution, 
but  they  cannot  seem  to  distinguish  in  for- 
eign nations  between  nationalistic  struggles 
for  social  revolution  and  those  revolutions 
guided  and  aided  by  clients  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Ever  since  its  own  struggle  for  'land, 
bread  and  justice "  during  1910  to  1920, 
Mexico  has  spelled  the  Revolution  with  a 
capital  "R."  to  distinguish  it  from  prior  re- 
volts for  political  power.  The  Revolution 
means  an  institutionalized  series  of  social 
reforms,  welfare  programs,  and  a  mixed 
public-private  economy  with  the  govern- 
ment a  partner  in  many  industries  and  the 
owner  of  others  (including  petroleum,  elec- 
tric power,  railroads  and  motion  pictures). 

Fortunately  Mexico  started  its  own  Revo- 
lution seven  years  before  the  Bolsheviks 
came  to  power  in  Moscow.  By  the  time  the 
Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  stabi- 
lized their  power  at  home  and  began  encour- 
aging a  collectivized  world  in  which  they 
might  trade  to  better  advantage,  the  Mexi- 
can Revolution  had  grown  into  a  nationalis- 
tic success. 

In  the  1920s,  Mexico's  leaders  eclipsed  at- 
tempts by  Communists  to  gain  leadership  in 
the  Revolution  or  even  to  encroach  upon  its 
home-grown  formulas  and  slogans.  In  1921, 
when  the  governor  of  the  state  of  "Yucatan. 
Felipe  Carrillo  F»uerto.  also  head  of  the 
Mexican  Socialist  Party,  tried  to  convert  the 
Revolutionary  leaders  in  his  state  to  the 
new  Communist  Party,  President  Alvaro 
Obregon  sent  an  army  to  change  his  mind. 
The  Marxists  were  decimated.  The  pattern 
was  repeated  whenever  the  Revolutionary 
coalition  was  challenged. 

This  Mexican  Revolutionary  coalition  now 
includes  the  dominant  PRI,  the  top  levels  of 
federal  and  state  government  administra- 
tors, officials  of  the  Mexican  Federation  of 
Labor  and  leaders  of  the  Federation  of  In- 
dustrial Chambers  and  of  the  Federation  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce:  the  last  two  repre- 
sent organized  management.  No  politician 
has  been  able  to  gain  office  since  1917  with- 
out publicly  pledging  allegiance  to  the  Rev- 
olution. 

The  mystique  of  the  Revolution  has  ac- 
quired a  foreign-policy  posture:  organized 
forces  claiming  to  fight  for  a  social  revolu- 
tion anywhere  in  Latin  America  have  a 
claim  on  Mexico's  sympathy.  Primary  and 
secondary  school  textbooks,  poems,  radio 
soap  operas,  essays  and  novels  all  reiterate 
that  view. 
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Publicly  mo.st  Mexican  leaders  follow 
Lopez  Portillo's  assertion  that  Mexico, 
blessed  with  its  own  successful  Revolution, 
must  sympathize  with  other  social  revolu- 
tions, to  better  the  lives  of  workers  and 
farmers  elsewhere  in  Latin  America.  Pri- 
vately some  Mexican  leaders  concede  that  if 
Marxists  should  consolidate  power  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  Nicaragua,  those  nations  in  the 
future  may  find  Mexico's  oil  fields  a  tempt- 
ing target.  Mexico's  72  biUion  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum reserves  lie  largely  in  its  southern- 
most states,  separated  from  El  Salvador 
only  by  Guatemala,  which  is  also  facing  pro- 
longed revolutionary  struggle. 

Privately  some  Mexican  leaders  further 
concede  that  despite  such  a  future  risk. 
Mexico's  immediate  need  is  to  co-opt  its  own 
alienated  left,  including  millions  living  at  a 
marginal  level  of  malnutrition  and  poverty. 
Some  40%  of  rural  workers  are  unemployed, 
and  a  majority  of  Mexicans  continue  to 
have  their  purchasing  power  erode.  Infla- 
tion worsened  from  24%  in  1979  to  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  27%. 

The  U.S.,  with  its  inadequately  guarded 
border,  provides  an  escape  valve  against  a 
violent  explosion  in  Mexico  by  draining  off 
millions  of  undocumented  Mexicans,  who 
find  temporary  jobs  north  of  the  border  and 
repatriate  millions  of  dollars  to  their  fami- 
lies at  home. 

Despite  vigorous  efforts  by  the  Mexican 
government  with  more  than  5,000  Family 
Planning  Centers  providing  free  contracep- 
tion services  since  1973,  the  annual  popula- 
tion increment  has  been  reduced  only  from 
3.6%  to  3%.  Some  800,000  youths  try  to 
enter  the  Mexican  job  market  unsuccessful- 
ly each  year. 

So  the  Mexican  left  must  be  placated.  And 
therefore  Lopez  Portillo  continues  to  sound 
sympathetic  towards  leftist  political  forces 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  while  keeping  a 
close  watch  on  those  inside  Mexico.  His  ad- 
ministration has  managed  to  keep  the 
Marxist  forces  divided  into  three  small  po- 
litical parties,  the  Popular  Socialist  Party, 
the  Communist  Party  of  Mexico  and  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party.  The  Revolutionary 
coalition  heads  off  all  attempts  to  merge 
these  groups  by  offering  each  group's  lead- 
ers a  few  seats  in  a  relatively  powerless  Con- 
gress, in  a  government  properly  labeled 
executivism. 

Periodic  praise  by  Lopez  Portillo  for  Fidel 
Castro  and  for  the  Sandinistas  has  also 
helped  discourage  the  growth  of  Mexican 
guerrilla  groups.  Prospective  rebels  are  told 
on  radio  and  TV  that  the  government  they 
are  asked  to  fight  already  endorses  for  Latin 
America  the  principles  for  which  they  oth- 
erwise might  have  been  tempted  to  risk 
their  lives.  The  Mexican  government's  pro- 
nouncements may  be  more  cosmetic  than 
substantive  but  they  have  discernible 
impact  on  uncommitte(l  Mexicans.* 


panies,"  which  appeared  in  the  North- 
western Journal  of  International  Law 
and  Business,  autumn,  1980,  explains 
why  such  steps  are  necessary. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Current  Barriers  to  the  Formation  of 
U.S.  Export  Trading  Companies 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  sogo  shosha 
model  could  not  be  followed  identically  in 
the  United  States,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
some  having  to  do  with  the  normal  practices 
of  American  manufacturers,'"  and  some 
having  to  do  with  the  degree  to  which  the 
sogo  shosha's  strength  may  rest  on  socially 
and  culturally  founded  Japanese  business 
habits  that  might  not  be  viable  here.<«  In 
addition,  legal  barriers,  principally  in  the 
form  of  U.S.  banking  laws  and  regulations, 
have  precluded  the  formation  of  effective 
export  trading  companies  in  the  United 
States. " 

U.S.  bsmking  laws  and  regulations  issued 
over  the  last  sixty  years  have  established 
and  implemented  a  general  policy  of  sepa- 
rating banking  from  commerce  within  the 
United  States. » '  Certain  of  these  provisions 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 
ARE  NECESSARY-III 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  it  is  clear  large-scale  Japa- 
nese trading  companies  are  unlikely  to 
be  created  as  a  result  of  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act.  It  is  also  clear, 
however,  that  current  law  prohibits 
even  the  most  modest  steps  in  the  nec- 
essary direction  of  bank  involvement 
in  trading  companies.  The  following 
excerpt  from  Franklin  Cole's  article. 
"Establishing  American  Trading  Com- 


♦"  Sogo  shosha  are  not  active  in  products  that  call 
for  after-sales  ser\ice.  such  as  automobiles,  cam- 
eras, and  consumer  electronics.  In  these  lines  the 
manufacturers  do  much  more  trading,  as  is  done  in 
the  U.S.  Young,  supra  note  22,  at  100;  U.S.-Japan 
Trade  Council,  supra  noU  30.  at  1.  Further,  sogo 
shosha  are  so  highly  leveraged  that,  in  the  words  of 
even  the  optimistic  Professor  Young,  twlestern 
financiers  without  previous  experience  with  the 
sogo  shosha  all  shudder  in  dist)elief  when  they  read 
the  trading  concerns'  financial  statements  '  Sogo 
shosha  borrow  91%  of  their  total  capital  and  oper- 
ate at  nearly  1:1  assets-liabilities  ratio.  Young. 
supra  note  22,  at  72-74.  As  a  banker  I  cannot  object 
to  Professor  Youngs  characterization.  He  main- 
tains, however,  that  the  sogo  shosha  have  been  op- 
erating this  way  since  the  early  1950s,  id.,  and  his 
data  for  fiscal  1976  show  an  average  profit  on 
equity  for  the  nine  firms  of  24''»-  and  an  average 
annual  dividend  of  12"^. 

•"Any  fair  study  of  "company  style"  ishafw).  in- 
stitutionalized business  entertainment  iHito  no 
kokoro  ica  ^oru  ico/cani— "You  get  through  to  a 
mans  soul  at  night"),  the  interplay  of  revealed  po- 
sition itatemae)  and  true  intention  (ftonnei.  the  re- 
lationships l>etween  persons  who  stand  as  elders 
(oyabun.  literally  "parents  '  and  also  meaning  men- 
tors/teachers/superiors) and  those  who  defer  to 
them  i.kobun.  literally  "children"  and  also  meaning 
proieges/pupils/juniors).  and  so  on.  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  short  article,  if  not  beyond  the  grasp 
of  this  author.  However,  those  who  appear  to  un- 
derstand Japan  insist  that  these  matters  are  of 
modem  and  crucial  importance  in  Japan  today.  See 
Business  in  Japan,  supra  note  22.  at  268-87.  46-48. 
88-110:  Yanaga,  supra  note  22.  at  1-29:  see  general- 
ly. Nakane.  supra  note  22.  One  must  acknowledge 
that  manner  may  be  an  Indispensable  foundation  of 
method. 

'"Many  businessmen  have  seen  another  legal  bar- 
rier to  the  formation  of  export  trading  companies 
(BTrCs)  In  American  antitrust  laws.  ETCs  need  to 
deal  with  and  represent  a  large  numljer  of  manu- 
facturers. Generally,  the  products  traded  will  at 
most  be  complementary,  but  on  occasion  products 
may  be  in  competition  for  the  same  foreign  order. 
The  applicability  of  our  antitrust  laws  to  this  situa- 
tion Is  unclear.  Title  II  of  the  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act  of  1980  proposes  to  clarify  the  antitrust 
requirements  applicable  to  export  trade  associa- 
tions by  revising  certain  lanruage  in  the  Webb  Po- 
merene  Act  of  1918  and  by  providing  a  certification 
procedure,  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  enabling  ETCs  and  other  such  associa- 
tions to  receive  antitrust  clearance  for  specified 
export  trade  activities.  See  S.  Rep.  No.  735.  96th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  13-17  (1980). 

"Though  federal  regulation  of  banking  reaches 
back  to  the  National  Currency  Act  of  1863.  ch.  58. 
12  Stat.  665  (1863)  and  beyond,  federal  regulation 
over  Ixjth  state  and  federally  chartered  banking  in- 
stitutions properly  commenced  in  1913  with  the  for- 
mation  of  the  Federal   Reser\e   Board   under  the 


have  restricted  the  ability  of  banking  orga- 
nizations from  participating  in  export  trad- 
ing companies.  ■•''  For  example.  Edge  Act 
corporations  are  prohibited  from  investing 
in  any  corporation  "engaged  in  the  general 
business  of  buying  or  selling  goods,  wares, 
merchandise  or  commodities  in  the  United 
States."^'  The  Glass-Steagall  Act  generally 
prohibits  a  national  or  state  member  bank 
from  acquiring  for  its  own  account  "any 
shares  of  stock  of  any  corporation.  "■■*  The 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  general- 
ly prohibits  a  bank  holding  company  from 
engaging  In  non-banking  activities  or  from 
owning  or  controlling  shares  of  any  compa- 
ny that  is  not  a  bank.''^ 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  does 
make  numerous  exceptions  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  "nonbanking  activities."  The  most 
important  exception  allows  bank  holding 
companies  to  start  or  acquire  non-banking 
activities  which  are  "so  closely  related  to 
banking  as  to  be  a  proper  incident  thereto" 
and  which  produce  "public  benefits."'*^  It  is 
within  this  limited  exemption  that  banks 
and  bank  holding  companies  have  served 
the  economy  outside  of  the  traditional 
sphere  of  commercial  banking.''"  While  the 


Federal  Reser\e  Act.  ch  6,  38  ipart  li  Stal  251 
i  19131  American  banking  regulations  should  not  be 
taken  to  be  a  consistent  whole  In  [the  regulation 
of  banking  by  the  federal  governmenll.  through  ac- 
cidents of  history  in  conjunction  with  understand- 
able human  failings,  a  situation  exists  that  has 
never  been  paralleled,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in 
terms  of  complexity,  confusion,  irrationality  and 
difficulty  of  administration  "  Robertson.  Federal 
Regulation  o<  Banking  A  plea  for  Vn\hcat\on.  31 
Law  &  Contemp  Pbobl.  673,  673  (1966).  set  White. 
Banking  Law  <  1976 1;  Chase.  The  Structure  o/  TeAer 
al  Regulation  of  Depository  Institutions,  in  House 
Comm  on  Banking.  Currency  &  Housing.  94th 
Cong  .  2d  Sess..  Financial  Institutions  and  the  Na 
tion  s  Economy  'FINE).  Compendium  of  Papers 
Prepared  for  the  FINE  Study  145  (Comm  Print 
1976) 

'•Senator  Stevenson  notes  there  are  some  16  dif 
ferent  limits  on  the  degree  to  which  banks  and 
banic  holding  companies  can  participate  in  trading 
companies.  Export  Trading  Companies:  hearings 
and  Markup  on  H  R.  7230  before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Intl  Policy  and  Trade  of  the  House  Comm.  on  For 
eign  A/.fatrs.  96th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  5  1 1980>. 

"  12  use  §  615(a)  ( 1976  &  Supp.  Ill  1979)  Edge 
Act  subsidiaries  can  engage  directly  in  such  interna- 
tional banking  operations  as  accepting  deposits 
from  foreign  parties,  issuing  or  confirming  letters 
of  credit,  extending  loans,  creating  bankers  accept- 
ances, purchasing  and  selling  securities,  and  engag- 
ing in  foreign  exchange  trading.  Edge  Act  subsidiar- 
ies can  also  make  equity  investments  abroad,  and 
engage  in  international  investment  banking.  12 
use.  §615tc)a976). 

"12  use.  §  24  (1976).  Bank  failures  and  liquida 
tions  of  the  early  1930s,  blamed  chiefly  on  the  agri- 
cultural depression  and  alleged  abuses  of  authority 
by  bank  managements  in  stock  market  speculation, 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (FDICi  under  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act. 

"12U.S.C.  5  1843(a)  1 1976  &  Supp.  Ill  19791 

"12  U.S.C  §  1843(C)(8)  '1976  &  Supp.  Ill  1979> 
directs  the  Board  m  determining  whether  a  particu- 
lar activity  proposed  by  a  bank  is  incidental  to 
banking  to  consider  the  benefits  to  the  public  of 
the  proposal,  such  as  greater  care,  increased  compe- 
tition, or  gains  in  efficiency.  These  benefits  are  to 
be  balanced  against  possible  adverse  effects,  such  as 
undue  concentration  of  resources,  decreased  or 
unfair  competition,  conflicts  of  interest,  or  unsound 
banking  practices 

"By  traditional  commerical  tanking  the  author 
means  the  operation  of  a  place  where  credits  are 
opened  by  deposit  or  collection,  subject  to  payment 
or  remittance  upon  draft,  check  or  order,  and 
where  money  is  advanced  or  lent,  or  promissory 
notes  received  for  di.scount  or  sale 
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Federal  Reserve  Board  has  found  a  certain 
range  of  activities  to  be  "closely  related"  to 
banking  and  thus  open  to  investment  by 
banking  organizations, ''^  it  is  clear  that 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies  cannot 
engage  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  invento- 
ries or  in  the  operation  of  a  warehouse, 
docking  or  transportation  facilities,  except 
as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  and  operation 
of  such  a  business  on  a  temporary  basis 
through  foreclosure  of  a  debt  previously 
contracted,'*  or  as  a  less  than  five  percent 
equity  owner  of  such  business.'" 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  special  reg- 
ulation of  banking  organizations  is  to  insure 
their  soundness,  so  that  public  depositors 
may  be  protected  against  the  risk  of  bank 
failure.  Banking  organizations  have  been 
kept  separate  from  other  lines  of  business 
primarily  to  help  regulators  issue  guidelines 
to  banks  as  financial  intermediaries."  How- 
ever, while  administrative  ease  and  efficien- 
cy in  regulatory  oversight  are  important  ob- 
jectives, the  separation  of  business  and  com- 
merce is  not  sacrosanct."  Other  means  of 
guaranteeing  the  soundness  of  financial  in- 
stitutions exist,  such  as  controls  on  a  bank- 
ing organization's  financial  exposure  in  an 
affiliated  company,  controls  on  insider  mis- 
conduct, and  deposit  insurance.'^  Regula- 
tory authorities  should  select  the  least  re- 
strictive form  of  regulation  that  still  satis- 
fies the  underlying  purpose  for  their  over- 
sight and  control.  Maintenance  of  a  barrier 
between  banking  and  commerce  for  the 
mere  sake  of  tradition  appears  to  be  neither 
consistent  with  the  underlying  purpose  of 
regulatory  oversight,  nor  appropriate  to  the 
international  economic  challenges  in  our 
non-traditional  times, 

U.S,  banking  organizations  should  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  the  formation  and 
operation  of  American  trading  companies. 
Banking  organizations  can  offer  both  the 
substantial  financial  resources  and  the  sup- 
port facilities  and  services  which  appear  es- 
sential if  export  trading  companies  are  to  be 
rapidly  formed  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  affect 
overall  U.S.  export  levels. 

Banking  organizations  are  the  principal 
U.S.  institutions  with  the  capital  and  lend- 
ing capacity  needed  to  help  organize  and  op- 
erate American  trading  companies.  The  pen- 
etration of  foreign  markets  carries  high 
overhead  costs  and  requires  long-term  cap- 
ital commitments.**   To  bid  competitively 


"12  C.F.R.  {  225.4(a)  (1978).  Generally,  these  ac- 
tivities encompass  credit  extension  and  related  ac- 
tivities, financial  management  services,  data  proc- 
essing services  related  to  banking  and  finance,  and 
specialized  courier  services.  Clark.  The  Regulation 
of  financial  Holding  Companies,  92  Habv.  L.  Rev. 
787,797(1979). 

"12  O.S.C.  i  1843(c)(2)  (1976  &  Supp.  Ill  1979); 
divestiture  of  Interests  acquired  througti  a  debt  pre- 
viously contracted  is  regulat«d  under  12  C.P.R. 
{225.101  (1978). 

"12  U.S.C.  i  1843(c)(6)  (1976  &  Supp.  Ill  1979). 

"Clark,  supra  note  58,  at  791. 

"Id.  at  815. 

"See  generally,  Clark.  The  Soundness  of  Finan- 
cial Intermediaries.  6  Yale  L.J.  1  (1978) 

•<  For  example,  a  single  small-size  trading  compa- 
ny office  In  a  major  foreign  market  location  re- 
quires from  three  to  five  persons  and  would  cost  on 
a  yearly  basis.  Including  expenses,  $300,000  to 
$400,000.  Any  serious  export  management  company 
requires  an  office  in  at  least  three  to  five  of  the 
major  market  areas.  Export  Trading  Company  Act 
of  1980:  Hearings  on  S.  2379  and  S.  864  Before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Int'l  Finance  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  96th  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.  168  (1980)  (statement  of  Jerry  L.  Hester. 
President.  International  Trade  Operations.  Inc.) 
thereinafter  cited  as  ETCA  Hearings]. 


and  move  goods  quickly,  trading  companies 
must  also  have  access  to  ready  short-term 
capital  reserves."  While  some  export  fi- 
nancing ccnild  be  made  available  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  bulk  of  new 
export  financing  must  come  from  private 
commercial  banks." 

Since  the  finance  component  of  an  export 
sale  is  s<»netimes  the  most  important, 
export  trading  companies  must  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  international  export  financ- 
ing." U.S.  banking  organizations  already 
have  considerable  expertise  in  the  broad 
range  of  international  export  financing  op- 
tions. Their  participation  in  American  trad- 
ing companies  could  promote  the  trading 
companies'  sophistication  in  structuring 
competitive  financing  options. 

U.S.  banking  organizations  also  already 
have  an  extensive  domestic  retail  banking 
network  which  reaches  a  large  number  of 
the  small  and  medium  sized  companies  that 
manufacture  exportable  products."  This 
network  could  supply  that  important  intro- 
ductory link  between  trading  companies  and 
potential  American  exporters  which  the 
Japanese  were  only  able  to  provide  through 
reliance  on  loosely  structured  "enterprise 
groups." 

Many  U.S.  banking  organizations  have  al- 
ready developed  an  overseas  network  of 
branch  banks,  affiliates,  and  foreign  corre- 
spondent banks.  These  firms,  linked  by 
global  communication  networks  much  like 
those  successfully  employed  by  the  Japa- 
nese trading  companies,  now  acquire  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  local  economic  condi- 
tions, government  policies,  foreign  exchange 
regulations,  and  business  practices."  Ameri- 
can banks  could  thus  provide  a  tremendous 
reservoir  of  information,  talent  and  experi- 
ence that  would  take  new  trading  companies 
years  to  develop  on  their  own.'° 
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"Export  TVading  Company  Legislation:  Hearings 
on  H.R.  7310.  H.R.  7364.  H.R.  7436.  and  H.R.  7463 
Before  the  Int'l  Trade  Subcomm.  of  the  House 
Comm.  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Comm.  96th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  168  (1980)  (statement 
of  Abraham  Katz,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy,  Department  of  Commerce). 

"ETCA  Hearings,  supra  note  64.  at  169  (state- 
ment of  Jerrjr  L.  Hester).  Adequate  capital  reserves 
are  needed,  for  example,  by  trading  companies 
bringing  together  several  participants  on  a  turnkey 
project  export  to  secure  needed  project  bid  guaran- 
tee credits  from  banks.  Id.  (In  a  "turnkey'- export 
of.  say.  an  Industrial  plant,  the  undertaking  is  to 
deliver  the  plant  In  operating  condition  so  that  the 
buyer  need  only  walk  up  to  the  front  door  and  turn 
the  key.) 

"This  fact  is  recognized,  for  example.  In  provi- 
sions of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1980 
which  authorize  and  direct  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  establish  a  guarantee  program  for  commer- 
Ical  loans  to  U.S.  exporters  secured  by  export  ac- 
counts receivable  or  Inventories  of  exportable 
goods,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors determines  that  the  private  credit  market  Is 
not  providing  adequate  financing.  {  107.  The  Act 
also  authorizes  an  additional  $20  million  per  year  In 
fiscal  years  1J81  through  1985  to  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  help  export  trading  companies 
meet  start-up  costs  through  loans,  guarantees  and 
operating  grants.  { 106.  By  comparison,  private 
bank  investments  and  loans  to  export  trading  com- 
panies are  expected  to  total  $1  billion  within  five 
years  after  enactment  of  the  Act.  S.  Rep.  No.  735. 
96th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  11  (1980). 

"See  frCil  Hearings,  supra  note  64.  at  121 
(statement  of  James  B.  Sommers.  President.  Bank- 
ers' Association  for  Foreign  Trade). 

"/i  at  120.  In  1979.  139  U.S.  banks  had  779  for- 
eign branches.  Korth.  77ie  Evolving  Role  o/  U.S. 
Banks  in  International  Finance,  The  Bankers  Mag- 
azine. Jul. -Aug.  1980.  at  68,  69. 

'»See  ETCA  Hearings,  supra  note  64.  at  121 
(statement  of  James  B.  Sommers,  President  Bank- 


Finally,  U.S.  Banking  organizations  could 
encourage  and  help  American  exporters  de- 
velop a  longer-term  view  of  their  presence  in 
the  international  marketplace,"  providing 
the  leadership  which  mere  passive  govern- 
ment assistance  cannot. 

The  participation  of  U.S.  banking  organi- 
zations could  thus  significantly  accelerate 
the  development,  and  enhance  the  viability 
of  Amerian  trading  companies.  The  chal- 
lenge in  allowing  such  participation  will  be 
to  balance  the  traditional  concerns  that  un- 
derlie U.S.  banking  laws  against  the  capac- 
ities that  American  trading  companies  must 
posess  in  order  to  achieve  a  strengthening 
of  the  export  trade  of  this  country.  This  is 
the  challenge  to  which  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  of  1980  attempts  to  respond.* 


AFDC  HEARINGS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  26.  1982,  John  E.  Jacob, 
president  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  announced  that  the  League 
will  hold  hearings  in  16  cities  on  Mar. 
8.  1982,  to  investigate  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 
program,  I  heartily  commend  them. 

When  announcing  those  hearings. 
President  Jacob  stated: 

Children  are  the  poorest  age  group  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  it 
is  imperative  that  we  understand  the  conse- 
quences of  (the  proposed  AFDC  budget 
cuts)  before  either  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration proceeds  further. 

Mr.  Jacob  is  correct  on  both  counts. 
Children  are  indeed  the  poorest,  most 
vulnerable  members  of  society,  and 
AFDC  is  first  and  foremost  a  program 
for  children.  Of  the  10.3  million  indi- 
viduals receiving  AFDC  benefits  in 
1979,  only  3.1  million  were  adults;  7.2 
million  were  children;  4,2  million  of 
them  under  the  age  of  10, 

The  typical  AFDC  recipient  is  a 
child  living  in  a  fatherless  home.  Fa- 
therless for  any  number  of  reasons: 
death,  desertion,  divorce,  illegitimacy. 
But  a  child,  nevertheless. 

The  number  of  such  children  is 
growing.  According  to  data  that  I  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal for  Socioeconomic  Studies,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  children 
being  bom  this  year  will  live  in  a 
female-headed  household  that  receives 
AFDC  benefits  before  their  18th  birth- 
day. One  child  in  three.  That  makes 
AFDC  second  only  to  public  education 
as  the  Government  program  with  the 
widest  impact  on  American  children. 

Recent  history  is  not  encouraging. 
Only  7  percent  of  the  children  born  in 
1940  could  expect  to  spend  a  portion 
of  their  minority  in  a  female-headed 


ers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade).  With  fewer  re- 
strictions abroad  than  in  the  U.S.  on  conducting 
commerical  banliing  operations,  the  overseas 
branches  of  many  U.S.  banks  have  developed  spe- 
cial expertise  in  fields  such  as  merchant  banking. 
See  Asher.  Merchant  Banking  Is  Alive  and  Very 
Well  in  London.  Banking.  July  1978.  at  44. 

"See  ETCA  Htanngs.  supra  note  64.  at  150 
(statement  of  Erland  Heginbotham.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Elast  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs). 
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household  receiving  AFDC  benefits. 
Seventeen  percent  of  those  born  in 
1950.  Twenty-two  percent  of  those 
born  in  1960. 

These  are  dependent  children.  And 
AFDC  exists  in  order  to  keep  roofs 
over  their  heads,  food  in  their  mouths, 
and  clothes  on  their  backs.  It  em- 
bodies the  response  of  society  to  the 
elemental  needs  of  dependent  young- 

st>6rs. 

Changes  in  it  should  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  effect  on  the  children  it 
helps.  That  is  why  one  grows  weary  of 
debates  over  "welfare  policy"  that  are 
couched  in  terms  of  the  behavior  of 
adults.  It  is  not  a  program  for  adults. 
That  some  adults  are  also  supported 
by  it— 96  percent  of  them  husbandless 
women  with  children— is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  most  depend- 
ent children  live  with  one  parent. 

Yet  the  administration  seems  to 
insist  on  approaching  AFDC  as  if  it 
were  a  program  for  adults.  It  would  re- 
quire adults  to  perform  community 
service  in  exchange  for  benefit  checks. 
That  is  not  a  solution  to  problems  in  a 
program  for  children. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  some  changes 
that  are  needed.  It  does  not  now  seem 
so  to  me.  The  Finance  Conmiittee  will 
hold  hearings,  and  I  intend  to  investi- 
gate the  proposed  changes  then.  But  I 
encourage  others  to  investigate  them. 
I  encourage  the  Urban  League  to  in- 
vestigate them  thoroughly,  and  to 
arouse  public  opinion  about  the 
changes  once  the  results  of  its  hear- 
ings are  known.  They  will  do  us  a 
great  service. 

I    ask    that    the    National    Urban 
League's  announcement  of  hearings  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
NUL  Will  Convehx  Nationwide  AFDC 

Hearings 
On  March  8.  1982,  the  National  Urban 
League  will  convene  16  field  hearings  na- 
tionwide in  order  to  assess  the  current 
status  of  America's  largest  federal  assist- 
ance program,  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent ChUdren  (APDC).  A  list  of  the  sites  is 
attached. 

When  Congress  cut  the  program  by  $1  bil- 
lion last  year,  over  725.000  families  previous- 
ly receiving  APDC  were  faced  with  reduced 
benefits  or  elimination  from  the  program  al- 
together. An  equally  large  number  of  strug- 
gling families  are  targeted  for  exclusion 
from  the  program  this  year  in  the  proposals 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Coupled  with  these  proposed  cuts  is  a 
"New  Federalism"  proposal  that  would  shift 
the  federal  commitment  for  AFDC  entirely 
to  the  states. 

"Children  are  the  poorest  age  group  in 
the  United  SUtes,"  says  League  President 
John  E.  Jacobs.  "Therefore,  we  believe  that 
it  is  imperative  that  we  understand  the  con- 
sequences of  these  actions  for  our  nation's 
vulnerable  children  and  families  before 
either  Congress  or  the  Administration  pro- 
ceeds further.  It  is  to  facilitate  this  vital 
debate  that  the  National  Urban  League  is 
launching  this  nationwide  forum." 

The  effort  is  consistent  with  the  League's 
mission  since  its  founding  in  1910  to  speak 
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out  on  public  issues  on  behalf  of  its  con- 
stituents. In  identifying  the  importance  of  a 
program  that  aids  families  and  children,  tlie 
League  recognizes  a  fundamental  commit- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  life  itself.  Join 
us  in  supporting  this  national  forum.  By 
participating.  By  spreading  the  word.  By  lis- 
tening. 

Further  deUils  on  the  hearings  may  be 
obtained  by  calling  Maudlne  R.  Cooper  or 
Kent  K.  Carter  In  Washington  at  (202)  393- 
4332  or  Dean  Londa  in  New  York  at  (212) 
310-9134. 

The  league  is  a  member  of  the  Washmg- 
ton-based  AFDC  Coalition. 


Affiliate  Sites  for  National  Urban  Ijeague 
Field  Hearings  on  AFDC 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Dewey  Fuller.  Executive 
Director.  Urban  League  of  Greater  Cincin- 
nati, 2400  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202:  513-721-2237. 

Cleveland.  Ohio:  William  Wolfe,  Executive 
Director,  Urban  League  of  Cleveland,  815 
Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114; 
216-861-4200. 

Denver,  Colo.:  Lawrence  H.  Borom,  Execu- 
tive Director.  Urban  League  of  Colorado, 
Inc..  1876  York  Street.  Denver,  Colo.  80206: 
303-388-5861. 

Englewood,  N.J.:  Wllliani  E.  Brown,  Exec- 
utive Director,  Urban  League  for  Bergen 
County.  106  West  Palisade  Avenue.  Engle- 
wood. N.J.  07631:  201-568-4988. 

Jacksonville.  Fla.:  Clanzel  T.  Brown,  Presi- 
dent. Jacksonville  Urban  League,  829  Pearl 
Street.   Jacksonville.   Fla.    32202;   904-356- 

8336. 

Lansing.  Mich.:  Charles  Mitchner,  Execu- 
tive Director,  The  Greater  Lansing  Urban 
League.  Inc.  221  West  Saginaw  Street,  Lan- 
sing. Mich.  48933:  517-487-3608. 

Memphis,  Term.:  Herman  Ewlng,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Memphis  Urban  League,  2279 
Lamar  Avenue,  MemphU.  Term,  38114;  901- 

327-3591. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.:  Gleason  Glover.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Minneapolis  Urban 
League.  1121  Twelfth  Avenue,  North,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55441;  612-377-0011. 

New  Orleans,  La.:  Clarence  Barney,  Presi- 
dent, Urban  League  of  Greater  New  Orle- 
ans, 1929  Bienville  Street.  New  Orleans,  La. 
70112;  504-822-4667. 

Peoria,  111.:  Prank  Campbell,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Tri-Coimty  Urban  League,  317  S. 
MacArthur  Highway  Drive.  Peoria.  111. 
61605;  309-673-7474. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Arthur  J.  Edmunds,  Exec- 
utive Director.  Urban  League  of  Pittsburgh, 
200  Ross  Street.  Pittsburgh.  PA  15219:  412- 
261-6010, 

Portland.  Oreg.:*  Mrs.  Freddy  Webb- 
Petett,  Executive  Director,  The  Urban 
League  of  Portland.  404  Community  Service 
Center,  718  West  Bumside,  Portland,  Oreg., 
97209. 

Rochester,  N,Y,:  William  A.  Johnson,  Jr., 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Urban 
League  of  Rochester,  50  Main  Street,  West. 
Rochester,  NY  14614;  716-325-6530. 

Sacramento,  Calif.;  George  H.  Dean.  Exec- 
utive Director,  Sacramento  Urban  League. 
3515  Broadway.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95817: 
916-739-0627. 

Springfield,  Mass.:  Henry  M.  Thomas. 
I»resident.  Springfield  Urban  League.  732 
State  Street.  Springfield,  MA  01109;  413- 
739-7211. 

Washington.  D.C.:  Jerome  W.  Page.  Presi- 
dent, Washington  Urban  League.  3501  14th 


Street,  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20010:  202- 
265-8200. 

National  Urban  League.  Inc.— Statement  or 
Concern 
Congress  established  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program 
to  help  provide  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Today,  children  account  for  over  two-thirds 
of  all  those  receiving  AFDC.  While  AFDC 
and  other  social  programs  have  helped 
eradicate  the  worst  forms  of  child  poverty 
in  America,  over  15  million  families  today 
have  annual  incomes  below  $5,000.  Given 
our  nation's  lingering  economic  crisis,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  examine  the  viability  of 
this  most  vulnerable  population. 

To  date,  four  out  of  five  AFDC  recipient 
families  are  headed  by  young,  singleparent 
women:  over  half  are  under  age  30.  and  one- 
third  are  under  age  25.  According  to  the 
latest  statistics  from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  average 
household  relies  on  AFDC  for  an  average  of 
18  to  24  months,  with  average  monthly  pay- 
ments for  a  family  of  three  ranging  as  low 
as  $96  per  month  in  Mississippi. 

Since  federal  law  has  never  required  a 
state  to  pay  families  the  full  amount  of 
need  as  determined  by  its  own  standard, 
most  states  have  provided  assistance  pay- 
menu  substantially  below  the  need  stand- 
ards that  the  states  themselves  developed. 
For  41  states,  the  current  "standard  of 
need"  falls  well  below  the  official  poverty 
line. 

Last  year.  Congress  cut  AFDC  by  $1  bil- 
lion. When  combined  with  the  loss  of  sUte 
matching  funds,  the  program  cuts  totaled 
close  to  $2  billion,  with  approximately 
725,000  families  affected.  In  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  now  before  Con- 
gress. AFDC  would  be  cut  by  another  $1.1 
billion.  Under  a  proposed  federal  "swap" 
plan,  the  federal  commitment  would  be  ab- 
dicated altogether. 

Before  Congressional  deliberations  begin, 
it  is  Imperative  that  we  carefully  examine 
the  consequences  for  our  nations  most  vul- 
nerable children  and  families.  Specifically, 
how  have  the  Fiscal  Year  1982  cuts  affected 
previously  participating  families?  What 
commitments  will  the  states  have  toward 
participants  if  the  federal  role  is  eliminat- 
ed? What  effect  has  continuing  recession 
and  Inflation  had  on  AFDC  recipient  needs? 
Before  Congress  proceeds  further,  these 
questions  must  be  asked  and  indeed  an- 
swered.* 


•The  hearing  in  Portland  has  been  rescheduled 
for  April  8. 


U  N,  STUDY  ON  MASS  REFUGEE 
MOVEMENTS 

•  Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  voted  to  authorize 
a  study  on  the  underlying  causes 
behind  the  growing  movement  of  refu- 
gees in  the  world  today— to  review  the 
connection  between  the  violation  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and  the  mass  movement  of  refu- 
gees. 

To  undertake  such  an  important 
task,  the  Council  appointed  Sadruddin 
Aga  Khan,  the  former  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Sadri  issued  his 
report,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  extraordi- 
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narily  important  document.  In  consid- 
erable detail,  and  after  many  years  of 
dealing  with  the  complex  diplomatic 
and  humanitarian  issues  involved  in 
refugee  movements,  he  has  reviewed 
some  of  the  forces  behind  the  mass 
exodus  of  refugees  and  offers  some 
suggestions  on  how  the  international 
community  can  better  deal  with  the 
growing  problems  they  pose. 

Not  unexpectedly,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  international 
community  must  update  refugee,  na- 
tionality, and  labor  laws,  and  give 
fresh  consideration  to  existing  asylum 
practices.  He  advocates  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  early-warning  system,  per- 
haps under  the  direction  of  a  Special 
United  Nations  Representative  for  Hu- 
manitarian Questions,  to  gather  infor- 
mation and  report  on  potential  mass 
exodus  situations— to  alert  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  and  international 
agencies  on  refugee  problems  before 
they  get  out  of  control. 

His  report  reminds  me  of  the  find- 
ings of  a  Library  of  Congress  study  I 
released  in  the  last  Congress  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It. 
too,  underscored  the  need  for  greater 
diplomatic  action  to  deal  with  the  root 
causes  of  many  recent  refugee  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  the  need  for  greater 
international  action  to  cope  with 
them. 

As  in  the  past,  the  focal  point  in  any 
such  international  effort  must  be  the 
United  Nations,  especially  the  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR).  Howev- 
er, the  UNHCR  continues  to  labor 
under  many  limitations  flowing  from 
its  mandate,  which  was  basically  fash- 
ioned in  the  immediate  postwar  years 
and  in  the  1968  protocol  to  the  U.N. 
Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  a  phe- 
nomenal rise  in  the  number  and  com- 
plexity of  refugee  problems  around 
the  world.  Yet,  the  powers  and  author- 
ity of  the  UNHCR  have  remained  un- 
changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
recent  report  by  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan 
will  stimulate  a  needed  review  of  the 
UNHCR  and  other  international  agen- 
cies to  strengthen  our  global  effort  in 
behalf  of  refugees,  and  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  root  causes  behind  mass 
refugee  movements. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  ask  that  ex- 
cerpts from  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Letter  of  Transmittal 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Carlos  Callero  Rodri- 

QUES. 

AmbassadoT.     Chairman.     Commission     on 
Human  Rights.  United  Nations  Office  at 
Geneva.  Palais  des  Nations.  Geneva. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  paragraph  7  of 
Resolution  29  (XXXVII)  of  your  Commis- 
sion, I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith 


the  Study  on  Massive  Exoduses  and  Human 
Rights. 

It  is  modest  attempt  at  dealing  succinctly 
with  a  colossal  and  increasingly  complex 
problem.  The  phenomenon  of  mass  exodus, 
which  is  becoming  a  tragically  permanent 
feature  of  our  times,  owes  its  existence  to  a 
variety  of  aspects  inherent  in  contemporary 
society,  each  of  which  calls  for  an  independ- 
ent and  detailed  study  of  its  own.  The  prob- 
lem is  bound  to  become  more  serious  with 
time  unless  imaginative  and  concrete  meas- 
ures are  urgently  taken  to  contain,  if  not 
avert,  situations  of  mass  exodus.  A  prerequi- 
site for  such  measures  is  the  political  will  of 
governments,  translated  into  reality  at 
global  level. 

If  the  present  Study  serves  only  to  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  the  problem  by  gov- 
ernments and  the  general  public,  and  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  the  matter  to  be  fur- 
ther analysed,  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
It  is,  however,  my  considered  opinion  that  if 
we  are  to  succeed  in  any  measure  to  spare 
future  generations  the  spectre  of  millions  of 
uprooted  people,  more  is  required  than  re- 
ports and  resolutions,  however,  pertinent 
and  usieful  they  may  be. 

In  concluding.  I  am  reminded  of  what 
George  Bernanos  wrote  in  one  of  his  essays: 
"A  thought  which  does  not  result  in  an 
action  is  nothing  much,  and  an  action  which 
does  not  proceed  from  a  thought  is  nothing 
at  all." 

Accept.  Sir.  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Sadruddin  Aga  Khan. 

[Excerpts  Prom  Question  of  the  Violation 
of  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Free- 
doms in  Any  Part  of  the  World,  With  Par- 
ticular Reference  to  Colonial  and  Other 
Dependent  Countries  and  Territories] 
Study  on  Human  Rights  and  Massive 
Exoduses 

(By  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan,  Special 

(Rapporteur) 
summary 

To  summarize  very  briefly  the  foregoing, 
the  overview  of  the  past  decade  amply  dem- 
onstrates that  the  consequences  of  mass 
exodus  situations  may  be  measured  in  terms 
not  only  of  human  suffering  but  also  of 
threats  to  national  or  regional  peace  and 
stability. 

People  leave  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and 
usually  as  a  combination  of  factors  rather 
than  a  single  one.  The  social  contract  has 
failed  temporarily  or  permanently.  Modern- 
ization and  progress  have  made  casualties  of 
people  who  held  certain  customs  and  tradi- 
tions too  dear.  In  the  chaos  of  war  and  post- 
war reconstruction,  populations  may  have 
been  repeatedly  uprooted,  and  thereby  con- 
ditioned far  a  further  uprooting— from  their 
country— when  the  going  is  hard.  Colonial- 
ism left  a  heritage  of  artificial  boundaries 
and  structurally  imbalanced  economies.  The 
repressive  tactic  of  white  minority  regimes 
have  made  many  victims.  Most  provisions  of 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  have  been 
violated. 

These  'push  factors"  must  be  viewed 
against  a  aeries  of  economic  realities  in  de- 
veloping countries,  such  as  high  population 
growth,  global  food  insecurity  and  a  hunger- 
induced  rise  in  death  rates,  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, the  flight  of  skilled  manpower 
and  ecological  deterioration— which  taken  in 
combination  may  bring  large  sectors  of  the 
population  of  the  world's  poorest  countries 
to  the  threshold  of  economic  distress.  Defi- 
ciencies in  infrastructure,  the  high  cost  of 


equipping  modern  armed  forces,  loss  or  re- 
duction in  both  trade  and  aid  and  the  ca- 
lamitous impact  of  oil  price  rises  have  in  the 
last  ten  years  further  handicapped  young 
nations  lacking  any  tradition  of  statehood. 
One  result  has  frequently  been  the  attempt 
to  create  national  cohesion  along  somewhat 
authoritarian  single-party  lines,  a  fact 
which  helps  explain  what  may  be  termed 
the  "integrative  revolution"  facing  many  de- 
veloping nations  following  their  accession  to 
independence.  Hence  the  difficulty  in  creat- 
ing conditions  in  which  normal  human 
rights  could  be  enjoyed,  and  hence  a  high 
incidence  of  mass  exodus  in  the  countries 
classified  as  some  of  the  poorest  in  the 
world. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  a  series  of 
•pull  factors"  which  include  an  increasingly 
free  flow  of  information  from  North  to 
South  on  economic  opportunity,  and  a 
belief  widely  shared  by  beleaguered  poten- 
tial refugees/migrants  that  their  problems 
will  be  better  understood  by  the  authorities 
of  countries  which  uphold  human  rights. 
The  existence  of  liberalized  immigration 
regulations  or  refugee  quotas  must  exert 
some  degree  of  magnetism,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  skilled  manpower  seeking 
upward  mobility,  as  may  be  the  institution- 
alization of  aid  close  to  a  troubled  country's 
border. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  these  factors,  mass 
movements  have  become  more  common- 
place, and  the  principle  of  the  law  of  asylum 
has  been  eroded.  It  would  seem  to  be  time  to 
update  refugee,  nationality  and  labour  law, 
and  to  re-examine  asylum  practice.  Further- 
more, to  ensure  greater  clarity  in  mass 
influx  situations  as  to  numbers  of  people  to 
be  assisted,  a  mechanism  seems  to  be  called 
for  to  carry  out  refugee  population  census 
in  an  impartial  manner. 

Since  mass  exodus  frequently  takes  place 
from  economically-disadvantaged  countries, 
and  since  those  governments  which  general- 
ly provide  the  means  to  mount  humanitari- 
an assistance  programmes  are  very  often 
those  which  are  giving  development  aid. 
there  appears  to  be  a  strong  case  for  a  more 
integrated  approach  to  the  planning  of  aid. 
Various  ways  In  which  this  might  be  tackled 
are  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter.  At 
the  same  time,  when  mass  exodus  does 
occur,  it  is  important  to  see  the  problem  in 
the  broad  perspective  of  the  position  of 
both  "refugee-producing"  and  "refugee-re- 
ceiving" countries.  A  simultaneity  of  ap- 
proach should  help  in  identifying  the  long- 
term  solution,  and  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  humanitarian  assistance, 
will  ensure  that  this  in  itself  does  not  con- 
stitute a  "pull  factor"  by  there  being  any 
imbalance  in  the  overall  picture.  Moreover, 
standardization  of  multilateral  aid  criteria 
will  help  to  iron  out  other  "wrinkles"  in  the 
international  community's  approach  to 
these  most  important  questions. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  basic  concept  of 
an  appropriate  United  Nations  presence  can 
be  extended  to  humanitarian  emergencies, 
as  distinct  from  peace-keeping  operations  in 
the  accepted  sense. 

It  has  been  found  in  studying  mass  exodus 
that  all  these  situations  conform  to  a  cer- 
tain pattern  common  to  which  is  the  in- 
volvement, at  an  earlier  or  later  stage,  of  a 
miscellany  of  concerned  parties,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  provision  of  essential 
relief  and  the  production  of  a  considerable 
volume  of  informed  comment  after  the 
event.  Yet  all  the  characteristics  of  this  pat 
tern  of  upheaval  and  exodus  taken  together 
point  to  certain  lacunae  which  it  will  be  well 
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to  attempt  to  fill  if  there  is  to  be  a  lessening 
of  human  suffering  and  of  related  frictions 
between  States.  Three  observations  are 
called  for  here. 

Firstly,  there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  contact 
in  man-made  exodus  situations  between  the 
authorities  of  the  country  of  origin  and 
those  of  the  country  (or  countries)  of 
asylum.  It  would  appear  that  those  who 
leave  are  "written  off  "  by  their  government, 
more  often  than  not  being  labelled  as  trai- 
tors, criminals,  undesirables,  subversives  or. 
at  best,  misguided  elements,  while  the  re- 
ceiving government  is  left  to  handle  mat- 
ters. To  be  sure,  when  political  circum- 
stances change  and  negotiated  settlements 
can  be  initiated,  bilateral  talks  are  a  prelude 
to  any  mass  repatriation.  Governments 
seldom  get  together  whilst  the  exodus  is  un- 
derway, however,  and  indeed  they  may  not 
even  be  enjoying  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions at  the  time  which  would  permit  them 
to  do  so. 

As  a  result,  the  receiving  countries  with 
the  help  of  international  agencies  mount 
relief  and  resettlement  operations  which 
may  develop  and  grow  in  a  vacuum  without 
any  relation  to.  or  detailed  knowledge  of. 
the  origins  or  causes  of  the  problem  or  its 
likely  resolution.  Relief  agencies,  whether 
they  be  intergovernmental  or  non-govern- 
mental, continue  to  refrain  from  going  far 
into  the  background  to  mass  movements  on 
the  grounds  that  they  have  a  humanitarian 
mandate  to  fulfill  and  cannot  concern  them- 
selves with  controversial  matters,  usually  of 
a  political  nature. 

Thus  the  need  for  meaningful  dialogue 
with  those  principally  responsible  on  how  to 
contain  the  problem  remains  unmet.  Even  if 
the  countries  of  origin  should  offer  a  ver- 
sion of  the  causes  which  trigger  movement 
which  some  might  qualify  as  slanted,  their 
responsibility  towards  their  own  nationals 
needs  to  be  upheld— particularly  if  there  is  a 
danger  of  economic  and  social  disruption  in 
the  receiving  country  and  the  undermining 
of  peaceful  relations  between  States  which 
share  a  common  border. 

Secondly,  because  funds  for  humanitarian 
emergencies  are  finite,  one  has  to  think  in 
both  "lateral"  and  "vertical "  terms  about 
the  co-ordination  of  humanitariaji  assist- 
ance. By  "lateral"  is  meant  the  range  of 
emergencies  for  which  assistance  is  sup- 
plied, extending  through  man-made  disas- 
ters to  economic  difficulties  in  individual 
countries.  By  "vertical '  we  refer  to  the  co- 
ordination of  humanitarian  assistance 
through  the  successive  phases  of  relief,  re- 
habilitation, reconstruction  and  longer-term 
development.  Just  as  the  international  com- 
munity had  reached  a  perception  of  the 
need  for  approaches  to  development  co-op- 
eration to  be  integrated,  so,  increasingly,  it 
is  recognized  that  contributions  must  be 
used  in  tlie  most  cost-effective  way  possible. 
Already  it  has  been  seen  that  in  the  not 
infrequent  cases  were  the  origins  of  an 
exodus  are  compounded  by  famine,  the  ap- 
portioning of  aid  and  timely  distribution 
within  the  country  of  origin  may  contribute 
to  circumscribing  the  flow.  At  the  same 
time,  the  presence  of  international  relief  of- 
ficials may  help  to  create  a  measure  of  hope 
and  confidence.  An  improvement  in  the  psy- 
chological climate  is  indeed  a  key  factor  in 
stemming  the  departure  of  groups  who  tend 
to  influence  each  other  until  the  movement 
snowballs  beyond  control.  Conversely,  in 
some  situations  the  availability  of  interna- 
tional assistance  very  close  to  the  border 
but  exclusively  within  the  receiving  country 
may  help  precipitate  the  flow.  It  seems  to 


be  time  to  take  a  broader  view  and  fill  the 
existing  lacunae. 

Thirdly,  appropriate  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  called  upon  to  deal  with  causes  and. 
by  inference,  with  prevention  tend  to  be 
compartmentalized  and  ponderous,  or  may 
be  hamstrung  by  political  constraints.  At 
the  same  time,  agencies,  subsidiary  organs, 
intergovernmental  and  non-governmental 
bodies  assisting  displaced  populations  which 
are  victims  of  man-made  or  natural  disasters 
have  little  or  no  contact  with  those  bodies 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  address  the 
causes.  In  this,  as  in  other  domains,  effec- 
tive co-ordination  remains  a  chronic  prob- 
lem despite  the  existence  of  studies  and 
committees  dealing  with  streamlining  and 
restructuring. 

As  we  have  recalled  in  four  case  studies 
and  an  over\'iew  of  exodus  situations  of  the 
past  decade,  large-scale  humanitarian  emer- 
gencies have  consistently  been  met  by  ad 
hoc  measures  and  the  designation  of  '"focal 
points"  or  "lead  agencies",  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  co-ordinator  or  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary-General  whose 
responsibility  did  not  specifically  extend  to 
a  liaison  function,  in  the  case  of  mass 
exodus,  between  the  ""refugee-producing" 
country  ("cause")  and  the  "refugee-receiv- 
ing" countries  and/or  corresponding  hu- 
manitarian operations  ("effect"). 

The  international  community  is  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  causes  behind  mass 
exodus  and  measures  to  avert  new  flows  of 
refugees.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  last 
session,  dealt  inter  alia  with  this  question  in 
Resolution  36/148.  This  resolution  calls  for 
the  Group  of  Experts  to  take  into  account 
the  Study  submitted  by  the  Special  Rappor- 
teur. It  is  hoped  that  the  two  undertakings 
will  be  complementary,  bearing  in  mind  the 
distinct  history  and  terms  of  reference  of 
each  initiative.  In  a  wider  context,  attention 
should  be  drawn  also  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly Resolution  36/136  on  the  proposal  for 
the  promotion  of  a  New  International  Hu- 
manitarian Order. 

These  conclusions  lead  on  to  discussion  of 
what  might  be  feasible  in  terms  of  prognosis 
and  prescription,  prevention  and  cure. 

In  order  to  give  birth  to  an  "early-warning 
system",  it  would  be  necessary  to  gather,  on 
an  ongoing  basis,  impartial  information 
from  proven  souces  such  as  governments, 
the  United  Nations  presence  in  the  coun- 
tries concerned  (whether  the  UNDP  Resi- 
dent Representative,  Specialized  Agencies. 
UNIC  or  other)  and  further  informed  par- 
ties in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
background  and  all  the  facets  of  a  situation, 
including  the  ethnic,  economic,  political  and 
social  aspects.  Of  necessity,  there  would  be 
visits  to  the  field.  After  assessing  all  avail- 
able data,  an  appreciation  to  include  a 
number  of  possible  scenarios  for  the  future 
development  of  the  situation  would  be  given 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  competent  intergovernmen- 
tal organs. 

A  "trigger  mechanism"  would  be  provided 
by  the  Secretary-General  deciding,  after 
due  study  of  the  material  and  using  his  ex- 
ecutive authority,  what  action  would  be  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Secretary-General  might  call  for  fur- 
ther study  of  the  situation,  including  discus- 
sion with  the  government  or  governments 
most  closely  concerned  and/or  with  the  ap- 
propriate regional  body  (Arab  League. 
Council  of  Europe.  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  Organization  of  American  States)  to 
try  to  determine  how  regional  containment 
of  the  problem  could  t>e  achieved,  to  save  it 


becoming  internationalized  (that  is  to  say 
requiring  involvement  of  large-scale  United 
Nations  Operations). 

In  the  next  stage,  the  executive  entrusted 
with  the  task  would  bring  the  situation  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  deal  with  causes 
(as  distinct  from  effects)  to  try  to  encour- 
age, as  appropriate,  preventive  action  before 
the  start  of  a  mass  movement.  In  the  case  of 
a  political  question,  he  would  propose  to  the 
Secretary-Genera!  that  the  latter  take  the 
initiative  appearing  most  indicted,  whether 
it  be  consulting  interested  States  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council,  in  a 
suitable  manner,  to  the  problem.  In  the  case 
of  human  rights  issues,  the  responsible  offi- 
cer would  relay  the  situation  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  which  could 
make  an  investigation  and  ensure  follow  up. 
It  is  suggested  that  after  this,  there 
should  be  liaison  on  an  informal  basis  with 
the  humanitarian  agencies  for  purposes  of 
consultation.  They  would  thus  be  alerted 
and  enabled  to  act  swiftly  if  an  exodus  did 
indeed  occur,  which  could  \)e  the  case  even 
if  action  were  being  taken  t.t  the  source  to 
remove  or  dissipate  the  cause(s)  of  such 
exodus. 

The  executive  entrusted  with  responsibil- 
ity in  the  situation  would  keep  abreast  of 
the  relevant  work  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Security  Council,  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  or  other  competent  body 
tackling  "causes",  as  the  case  might  be, 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  hu- 
manitarian needs  were  being  covered.  He 
would  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
question  were  kept  under  review  by  the  rele- 
vant bodies.  Simultaneously,  he  would  be  in 
a  position  to  advise  on  the  best  way  to  ap- 
portion aid  as  between  areas  affected  by  the 
crisis  in  order  to  reduce  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  the  stress/distress  involved. 
Where  necessary,  an  agency  or  agencies  not 
so  far  working  on  the  problem  whose  exper- 
tise were  seen  to  be  needed  would  be  invited 
to  participate. 

Follow-up  work  could  include  monitoring 
of  developments  in  order  to  repwrt  them  to 
the  Secretary-General  and  informal  report- 
ing to  governments  on  the  progress  of  the 
international  effort.  In  the  longer  term, 
work  could  be  carried  out  on  seeking  to  pro- 
mote regional  reflexes  to  crisis  situations, 
for  example  through  encouraging  the  cre- 
ation and/or  development  of  regional 
human  rights  mechanisms,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and 
through  promoting  an  active  interest  in  the 
New  International  Humanitarian  Order. 

Measures  to  be  undertaken  should  be 
speedy.  Their  success  would  be  largely  de- 
pendent on  an  informed  appreciation  of 
each  complex  situation  and  its  respective 
origins,  based  on  ongoing  research  and  anal- 
ysis. Only  an  impartial  monitoring  of  situa- 
tions could  lead  to  a  more  balanced  assess- 
ment of  circumstances  lying  at  the  root  of 
potential  exodus  and  contribute  thereby  to 
a  more  adapted  response  from  humanitari- 
an agencies. 

Pew  events  go  unnoticed  in  the  world 
today,  and  the  media  has  been  remarkably 
effective  in  bringing  violations  of  human 
rights  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  'Vet 
these  and  other  "push  factors"  are  rarely 
cause  for  sufficiently  active  concern  until 
refugees  are  on  the  move.  Those  who  could 
not  leave  may  pay  an  even  higher  price  for 
the  apparent  in<lifference  of  their  fellow 
men. 

Such  an  approach  as  has  been  outlined  is 
no  panacea.  It  may  not  always  circumscribe 
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exodus  but  could  lead  in  certain  cases 
containing  or  diminishing  movement. 

The  fact  that  an  undertaking  is  difficult 
does  not  mean  that  it  should  not  be  at- 
tempted. Governments  will  inevitably 
expect  that  something  should  be  done  on 
this  account  if  there  is  to  be  any  confidence 
that  the  necessary  level  of  humanitarian  re- 
sponse to  need  and  distress  will  be  attained. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  following: 

(1)  An  updating  of  refugee,  nationality 
and  labour  law  and  fresh  consideration  of 
asylum  practice  in  the  context  of  the  pro- 
motion of  a  New  International  Humanitari- 
an Order: 

(2)  A  reappraisal  of  developing  countries' 
economic  needs  in  relation  to  possible 
causes  of  exodus; 

(3)  Standardization  of  International  aid 
criteria; 

(4)  Simultaneity  in  approach  to  the  coun- 
try of  origin  and  country  of  asylum  to  gain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  overall  situa- 
tion and  thus  be  able  to  plan  better; 

(5)  A  "bi-multl"  aid  approach:  multilateral 
aid  should  take  Into  account  bilateral  aid,  to 
prevent  duplication  and  ensure  an  integrat- 
ed approach; 

(6)  The  introduction  of  an  effective  census 
mechanism  to  work  independently  of  relief 
agencies  in  order  to  determine  in  an  impar- 
tial  and  professional  way  the  numbers  of 
border-crossers  requiring  assistance  in  mass 
influx  situations; 

(7)  The  Introduction  of  an  early-warning 
system  based  on  impartial  Information  gath- 
ering and  data  collection  concerning  poten- 
tial mass  exodus  situation,  leading  to  expe- 
ditious reporting  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  and  competent  inter- 
governmental organs  for  the  purposes  of 
timely  action,  if  required; 

(8)  The  appointment  of  a  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Humanitarian  Questions 
whose  task,  defined  briefly  In  the  preceding 
section,  would  basically  be  (a)  to  forewarn; 
(b)  to  monitor;  (c)  to  de-pollticize  humani- 
tarian situations;  (d)  to  carry  out  those 
functions  which  humanitarian  agencies 
cannot  assume  because  of  institutional/ 
mandatory  constraints:  (e)  to  serve  as  an  in- 
termediary of  goodwill  between  the  con- 
cerned parties; 

(9)  The  identification  from  among  groups 
experienced  in  humanitarian  questions  of 
men  and  women  willing  and  able  to  be 
called  upon  to  form  a  corps  of  "humanitari- 
an observers"  which,  in  case  of  need,  could 
monitor  situations  and  contribute  through 
their  presence  to  a  de-escalation  of  tensions. 
A  prerequisite  for  this  role  would  be  the 
concurrence  of  the  governments  concerned. 
The  corps  would  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Humanitarian 
Questions.* 


EXIMBANK 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Janos  Horvath,  a  John  W.  Arbuckle 
professor  of  economics  at  Butler  Uni- 
versity in  Indianapolis  and  noted  au- 
thority on  Eximbank  operations,  has 
written  a  timely  and  significant  study 
in  which  he  subjects  the  notion  of  no- 
subsidy  claims  in  regard  to  Eximbank 
to  rigorous  economic  analysis. 

Professor  Horvath  argues  two  princi- 
pal points.  First,  he  argues  that  the 
fact  that  Eximbank  allows  lower  inter- 


est rates  to  all  borrowers  does  not 
negate  the  presence  of  an  implicit 
grant.  Indeed,  all  of  its  customers  re- 
ceive some  amount  of  subsidy,  depend- 
ing on  the  interest  rate,  maturity 
years,  moratorium  years,  and  size  of 
the  loan.  Second,  Professor  Horvath 
argues  that  even  though  Eximbank 
raises  some  of  its  operating  funds  on 
the  open  market,  it  does  so  from  a 
privileged  position.  In  this  regard, 
many  of  its  funds  originate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Professor  Horvath  recommends  to 
the  Congress  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Eximbank.  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Treas- 
ury be  guided  by  the  following  set  of 
principles:  First,  minimize  the  face 
value,  as  well  as  the  subsidy-equiva- 
lent, of  public  funds  required  to  assist 
the  export  of  products  abroad;  second, 
calculate  and  identify  the  subsidy 
values  in  each  transaction;  third, 
maximize  the  "trade  creation  lever- 
age" of  each  subsidy  dollar  appropri- 
ated for  export  promotion;  fourth,  ac- 
tivate a  built-in  mechanism  which  re- 
wards diminishing  reliance  on  subsi- 
dies with  the  passage  of  time.  His  cen- 
tral theme  is  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  can  and  should  play  a  useful  role 
in  assisting  U.S.  exporters  provided 
that  its  optimum  scale  and  efficiency 
criteria  are  understood. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Professor  Horvath's  illuminating  arti- 
cle on  Eximbank  operations  be  re- 
printed in  full. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Administration's  Eximbank  Policy: 

Will  It  Survive? 

(By  Janos  Horvath) 

That  concordance  between  political  ideol- 
ogy and  governmental  actions  remains  ardu- 
ous is  illustrated  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's plight  with  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Ronald  Reagan  made  his  political  identity 
through  the  decades  and  then  was  elected 
president  by  championing  free  enterprise 
competitive  capitalism.  The  President,  in  his 
very  first  speech  before  the  Congress,  reso- 
lutely transmitted  campaign  ideology  into 
governmental  policy.  Regarding  the  Exim- 
bank, the  Reagan  administration  sought 
Congressional  approval  to  cut  back  funding 
authority  by  about  one-eighth  from  the 
Carter  administration's  budget  proposal: 
$752  million  from  $5.9  billion  in  direct  lend- 
ing, and  $1  billion  from  $8.56  billion  in  loan 
guarantees. 

The  newly-inaugurated  President  Reagan 
based  this  alteration  on  the  principles  and 
practices  of  business  competition.  He 
argued:  (1)  the  market  process,  not  govern- 
ment officials,  should  decide  who  sells  prod- 
ucts abroad:  (2)  many  of  the  official  loans 
supported  exports  by  large  corporations 
who  could  arrange  self- financing:  (3)  official 
loans  had  small  impact  on  trade  creation. 
Simultaneously,  the  President  argued  for 
strengthening  only  one  branch  of  the  bank: 
medium-term  loan  programs  stimulating 
business  for  small  exporters. 

Now,  a  few  months  later,  office  holders  in 
the  Administration  have  difficulties  in  ad- 
hering to  the  stated  policy  as  initiatives 
arise   within   the  Congress   to   restore   the 
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magnitude  of  Eximbank  funding  authority. 
The  process  is  familiar.  Those  manufactur- 
ers who  export  a  portion  of  their  products. 
with  partial  reliance  on  Eximbank-type 
sweeteners,  do  not  wish  to  be  without  an  ac- 
customed privilege.  They  wish  no  new 
favors,  only  the  perpetuation  of  the  status 
quo.  Political  allies  (the  labor  unions,  etc.) 
join  routinely. 

Lobbying  is  the  venerable  institution  to 
influence  policy-making.  In  a  representative 
system  of  government,  the  officials  are 
tuned  to  certain  wavelengths  in  order  to  re- 
ceive communication  from  people  and  orga- 
nizations: perhaps  as  a  moral  obligation  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  electorate,  or  perhaps 
there  looms  the  recurrent  test  of  reelection. 
In  any  case,  political  lOUs  are  time-hon- 
ored currencies. 

There  is  no  need  to  assert  anything  but 
good  intention  on  the  part  of  all  involved. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  man- 
ufacturers want  to  export  more  so  that  they 
could  make  profits  and  pay  taxes  while  cre- 
ating more  jobs  within  their  own  shops  and 
in  the  shops  of  suppliers.  Concurrently, 
higher  consumer  demands  ensue.  The  lob- 
byist's role  is  to  convey  selected  informa- 
tion. The  legislator  drafts  a  special  bill  or 
amendment,  the  Congress  may  enact  it.  and, 
ultimately,  the  President  may  sign  it  into 
law.  All  these  people  act  to  prevent  the  hap- 
pening of  something  bad:  the  loss  of  ex- 
ports. 

Why  should  not  all  involved  feel  virtuous 
after  advancing  the  commonweal?  Is  there  a 
resemblance  to  the  classical  Greek  tragedy 
where  the  crime  was  committed  with  no  vil- 
lain? King  Oedipus  unknowingly  killed  his 
father  and  married  his  mother:  precisely 
the  happenings  against  which  elaborate 
measures  had  been  enacted.  But,  of  course, 
the  very  nature  of  the  Greek  tragedy  Is  that 
of  being  unpreventable.  Now  in  the  modern 
tragedy,  acts  that  are  seemingly  rational 
and  even  virtuous  do  add  up  to  cause  less 
good  than  harm.  To  restate  the  theatrical 
metaphor  in  modern  day  behavioral  dynam- 
ics: here  is  a  negative  sum  game  where 
gainers  gain  lets  than  losers  lose. 

ON  THE  PRimENCE  OF  EXIMBANK 

The  issue  of  balancing  gains  and  losses 
may  raise  questions  about  the  prudence  of 
having  at  all  a  govemmentally-funded 
Export-Import  Bank.  On  one  side,  the  trade 
creation  gains  are  enumerated  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries. On  the  other  side,  the  losses  are  so 
diffused,  pervading  practically  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  society,  that  they  are  best 
labeled  as  social  costs.  Commonly  they  are 
glossed  over  as  innocuous  or  even  nonexist- 
ent. One  challenge  to  this  burden-free  bene- 
fit pretension  comes  from  the  scrutinizers  of 
the  crowding-out  effect.  Government-sup- 
ported borrowings  cause  interest  rates  to 
rise,  and  thereby,  investment  outlays  de- 
cline. 

Another  way  to  identify  social  costs  is  by 
accounting  for  the  U.S.  Treasury's  willing- 
ness to  settle  for  very  low  dividend  on  $1  bil- 
lion capital  stock  holding,  and  also  a  zero 
earning  on  $2  billion  reserves.  Considering 
$1  billion  with  3.5  percent  earnings  in  1979, 
during  the  year  when  Eximbank  borrowed 
operating  funds  at  9.5  percent  from  the 
Treasury,  the  6  percent  interest  rate  differ- 
ential amounts  to  a  $60  million  subsidy.  If 
the  reserves  and  other  relevant  items  were 
also  counted,  then  just  for  the  year  1979  the 
size  of  sut>sidy  to  Eximbank  would  have  ex- 
ceeded $300  million. 

Eximbank,  Ic  turn,  disseminates  some  of 
these  subsidies  by  carrying  out  its  mission 
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to  support  selected  export  sales  abroad. 
Loans  with  concessionary  contract  terms 
embody  measurable  subsidies,  although  Ex- 
imbank continues  not  reporting  these  items. 
As  if  sulwidy  were  a  skeleton  in  the  closet, 
Eximbank  management  fought  to  weed  out 
the  word.  Yet,  all  of  its  customers  receive 
some  amount  of  subsidy,  depending  on  the 
interest  rate,  maturity  years,  moratorium 
period,  and.  of  course,  the  size  of  the  loan. 
The  client's  privileged  position  becomes 
even  more  visible  when  compared  to  other 
exporters  who  do  not  avail  themelves  of  this 
credit  facility.  One  pertinent  official  state- 
ment comes  from  the  U.S.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, who  observed  regarding  1979  activities, 
that  the  Bank's  cost  of  borrowed  funds  ex- 
ceeded the  interest  income  from  outstand- 
ing loans  by  about  1.1  percent. 

Moreover,  the  burden  of  subsidies  on  the 
Treasury  and  the  cost  of  crowding  out  borne 
by  private  business  is  further  enhanced  by  a 
potentially  larger  cost,  a  contribution  to  the 
stagflation  predicament.  In  fact,  Eximbank 
belongs  to  a  network  of  command  posts  over 
the  national  economy  which  redirects  fac- 
tors of  production  away  from  the  more-effi- 
cient, cost-minimizing  uses  toward  some 
less-efficient  solutions,  so  that  average  costs 
rise.  The  concomitant  backward  shift  of 
supply  stimulates  the  inflation-unemploy- 
ment interaction. 

These  institutionalized  misallocations  set 
in  motion  a  perverse  dynamics  thusly:  (1) 
because  of  supply  restraint  the  natural  rate 
of  unemployment  rises;  (2)  because  of  drag- 
ging supply,  the  prices  adjust  upward:  (3) 
because  Idle  labor  pays  no  taxes,  but  claims 
transfer  payments,  the  government  deficit 
widens.  Essentially,  in  a  general  systemic 
interaction  this  perverse  dynamics  feeds  on 
institutionally  reinforced  supply  drags,  on 
wage-price  adjustments  upward,  and  on  gov- 
ernmental deficits  widened  by  GNP  gaps. 
The  process  fits  the  evolving  general  theory 
of  supply-side  economics. 

TO  UPHOLD  MOMENTUM 

In  Eximbank  affairs,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration need  not  lose  initiative  for  reducing 
budgetary  outlays  and  for  paring  down  gov- 
ernmental tutelage  in  business.  Election 
pledges  and  philosophical  predispositions 
are  ample  reasons  to  summarize  that 
Ronald  Reagan  will  not  settle  for  expedien- 
cy. This  likelihood  is  reinforced  by  a  battery 
of  intellectual  sophistications  in  economic 
science. 

Economic  theory  as  a  body  of  coherent 
thought  provides  evidence  for  favoring  man- 
agement decisions  by  the  invisible  hand  of 
market  forces  over  the  visible  hand  of  inter- 
ventionist bureaucrats.  Even  when  reasons 
exist  for  temporarily  over-ruling  market  so- 
lutions, the  lesser  the  intervention  which 
accomplishes  the  target,  the  more  effective 
policy  tool  it  proves  to  be.  To  borrow  a  med- 
ical metaphor:  the  target  is  not  to  maximize 
the  consumption  of  drugs  or  the  size  of  sur- 
gical cuts,  but  rather  to  maintain  health 
with  minimum  intervention. 

There  lingers  a  suspicion  that  Eximbank, 
while  palliating  dislocations,  did  not  guard 
against  continued  reliance  on  and  creeping 
addiction  to  its  curative  financial  treat- 
ments. Having  inherited  this  situation,  the 
Reagan  administration  needs  time  to  pace 
meticulously  the  tapering-off  cure,  but 
should  not  waste  time  beginning  the  cure. 
Quite  possibly,  a  drastic  cut-off  could  cause 
the  pain  for  some  exporters  accustomed  to 
heavy  reliance  on  Eximbank.  The  preven- 
tion of  such  dislocations  during  the  scaling 
down  of  subsidized  finances  could  be  one 
logical    role    for    Eximbank.    Perhaps    its 


second  role  could  be  a  stand-by  authority  to 
assist  the  developing  of  new  avenues  of 
export  sales:  stipulating  only  one  or  two 
transactions  by  an  exporter  into  any  specif- 
ic country,  and  provided  that  there  is  de- 
monstrable competition  in  the  product  on 
the  world  market. 

Refinement  of  principles  and  methods  are 
needed  as  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  encoun- 
ter trends  which  alter  foreign  trade  pat- 
terns. In  the  U.S.  a  growing  role  of  interna- 
tional markets  would  be  desirable  for  indus- 
trial development,  employment  expansion, 
and  the  stability  of  the  dollar.  In  the  rest  of 
the  world  producers  will  become  increasing- 
ly tough  competitors  as  the  industrial  capa- 
bility among  third  world  nations  expands 
and  technological  improvement  within  de- 
veloped nations  registers  productivity  gains. 
In  such  a  keenly  competitive  environment, 
the  marketability  of  U.S.  exportables  will 
quite  likely  be  handicapped  by  an  assort- 
ment of  aggressive  export  financing 
schemes  prevalent  in  many  countries. 

The  U.S.  Government  needs  consistent 
new  approaches  toward  domestic  business 
and  foreign  competitors.  Being  potentially 
an  effective,  small  scale  policy  instrument, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  could  play  a  useful 
role,  provided  that  the  optimum  scope  as 
well  as  the  efficiency  criteria  are  under- 
stood. Clearly,  throwing  more  money  at  the 
problem  would  not  suffice.  An  overgrown 
Eximbank  servicing  its  habitual  clientele 
could  resemble  the  way  the  hypochondriac's 
excessive  medicine  consumption  compounds 
ailments. 

Now  the  President  is  in  a  good  position  to 
advance  his  Eximbank  scheme  In  the  Con- 
gress and  thereby  fortify  overall  legislative 
objectives— tax  cut  with  expenditure  trim- 
ming. Opposition  could  be  minimized  if  the 
target  also  specifies  action:  (1)  to  reveal  im- 
plicit subsidy  values  in  each  transaction:  (2) 
to  minimize  the  size  of  public  funds  re- 
quired to  assist  the  selling  of  products 
abroad;  (3)  to  maximize  the  trade  creation 
leverage  of  each  subsidy  dollar  appropriated 
to  export  promotion;  and  (4)  to  activate  a 
built-in  mechanism  which  rewards  diminish- 
ing reliance  on  subsidies  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

Such  procedures  will  amend  negotiating 
strategies  also.  This  could  become  a  signifi- 
cant benefit  in  Eximbank  dealings  with  cli- 
ents, or,  in  U.S.  Government  negotiations 
with  foreign  governments,  toward  harmo- 
nizing trade  promotion  policies.  Communi- 
cation within  branches  of  U.S.  Government 
could  improve;  for  example,  interaction  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
in  matters  of  export  financing.  The  advoca- 
cy of  special  cases  by  lobbies  can  also  be 
more  objectively  presented  and  more  clearly 
evaluated,  so  that  policy  decisions  evolve 
with  openness  and  confidence.* 


MOLLY  BRENNAN.  RHODES 
SCHOLAR 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly a  constituent  of  mine  was  awarded 
with  a  Rhodes  Scholarship.  Molly 
Brennan  is  a  student  at  Michigan 
State  University,  and  truly  exemplifies 
the  ideal  of  the  scholar-athlete.  She  is 
involved  in  her  commimity,  is  an  Ail- 
American  runner,  and  an  outstanding 
student. 

We  can  all  take  pride  in  her  achieve- 
ments and  know  that  America  is  made 
stronger  by  citizens  such  as  Molly 
Brennan. 


An  article  about  Molly,  and  her 
achievements  appeared  in  the  MSU 
Alumni  Quarterly,  and  I  ask  that  it 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Rhodes  Runner— Molly  Brennan  Wins  the 
Scholarship  Race  to  Oxford 

As  the  state's  only  winner  of  a  highly 
prestigious  Rhodes  Scholarship  for  study  at 
England's  Oxford  University,  Molly  Bren- 
nan became  a  media  star  overnight. 

During  the  Christmas  holiday  break,  the 
MSU  senior  went  to  Chicago  for  the  final 
Rhodes  selection  process,  came  out  a 
winner,  then  returned  to  her  Waterford 
Township  home  and  a  noisy  telephone. 

"The  first  couple  of  days  I  was  home,  the 
phone  wouldn't  stop  ringing.  I  tried  to  take 
a  shower  and  I  just  couldn't.  I'd  start  the 
water  and  the  phone  would  ring,"  she  re- 
members. 

The  computer  science  and  humanities 
double  major  (with  a  3.83  grade  point  aver- 
age) and  MSU  women's  track  team  captain 
was  interviewed  on  television  and  radio  in 
Detroit  and  Lansing.  She  was  also  featured 
in  major  state  newspaper  stories. 

Then,  there  was  the  popular  WJR-radIo 
Focus "  talk  show  in  Detroit.  Molly  was 
interviewed  for  five  minutes  as  the  last 
guest  on  the  lunch  hour  program,  but  host 
J.  P.  McCarthy  was  so  interested  in  the  con- 
versation that  he  continued  their  talk  the 
next  day  on  his  morning  show. 

Among  the  new  Rhodes  scholar's  many  in- 
terests is  artificial  intelligence  in  computers, 
which  she  describes  as  "giving  the  computer 
the  capacity  to  think  and  understand. 
Mayl>e  J.  P.  was  worried  that  he  would  be 
replaced  by  a  computer  someday,"  she  says 
with  a  laugh. 

Molly  has  become  an  interview  veteran 
since  last  summer,  when  she  began  the  road 
to  the  Rhodes.  After  a  preliminary  applica- 
tion, much  of  the  scholarship  selection  proc- 
ess was  based  on  interviews. 

"It's  like  sitting  on  nails  in  the  beginning, 
because  you're  hoping  you'll  tulvance  to  the 
state  interviews  but  you  know  only  10 
people  from  the  state  will  make  it  that  far," 
she  explains. 

Molly  was  one  of  two  state  contestants 
who  made  it  into  the  Rhodes  finals.  As  one 
of  32  winners  (12  women  and  20  men)  na- 
tionally, she  will  receive  $6,000  annually  for 
two  years  at  Oxford,  where  she  will  study 
philosophy,  politics  and  economics,  better 
known  as  the  PPE  program. 

The  academically  rigorous  PP£  is  one  of 
Oxford's  major  programs.  In  preparation 
for  her  studies.  Molly's  workload  at  MSU 
has  been  stepped  up  to  Include  more  read- 
ing and  the  »Titing  of  at  least  one  major 
paper,  which  she  will  have  to  orally  defend. 

Created  by  British  industrialist  Cecil  John 
Rhodes  In  the  19th  century,  the  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  yearly  to  students  from 
former  British  colonies  who  display  out- 
standing academic,  athletic  and  leadership 
potential. 

Molly  is  the  second  MSU  woman  to  win. 
The  first.  Mary  C.  Norton,  won  In  1977,  the 
first  year  the  competition  was  open  to 
women. 

As  a  student  in  MSU's  Honors  College. 
Molly  had  heard  of  the  Rhodes.  "I  knew  I 
had  the  athletics  and  a  good  educational 
background,  but  I  didn't  see  myself  as  fit- 
ting into  that  picture.  After  all.  it's  such  a 
coveted  award,  the  supreme  award, "  she 
says.  She  was  persuaded  to  enter  the  compe- 
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tition  by  MSU  humanities  faculty  member 
Lydia  Woodruff. 

After  graduation  in  June.  Molly  had  origi- 
nally planned  to  begin  a  summer  job  with 
Bell  Laboratories,  which  had  also  offered 
her  a  scholarship  to  Pennsylvania's  Carne- 
gie-Mellon University.  Now,  she'll  put  that 
off  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  she  eventually 
hopes  to  pursue  her  interest  in  artificial  in- 
telligence as  a  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Throughout  much  of  her  life.  Molly  has 
juggled  academics  and  athletics  with  appar- 
ent ease.  This  term  for  example  she  is 
taking  a  heavy  load  of  17  credits  while  com- 
peting in  track  events. 

"There's  mental  fatigue  and  physical  fa- 
tigue, and  I  get  them  both."  she  admits. 
Molly  credits  a  good  memory  and  sense  of 
logic  for  helping  her  maintain  her  high 
grades  when  she  doesn't  have  a  lot  of  time 
to  study. 

"And,  I  always  go  to  my  classes.  I  figure  if 
I  don't  have  time  to  study,  I  need  to  see 
what  the  professor  thinks  is  relevant,"  she 
explains. 

With  her  double  major,  and  minors  in  eco- 
nomics, philosophy  and  romance  languages, 
Molly  is  interested  in  everything  and  has  a 
hard  time  limiting  her  scope. 

"People  are  always  telling  me  to  narrow 
down.  But  I  want  to  see  the  whole  picture. 
In  working  with  computers,  I  might  some- 
day be  making  decisions  which  affect  the 
whole  world,  so  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
limit  my  perspectives  unless  I  absolutely 
have  to,"  she  says. 

The  thought  of  going  to  one  of  the  world's 
most  highbrow  universities  doesn't  intimi- 
date her.  "They'll  probably  take  one  look  at 
me  and  send  me  back,"  she  laughs. 

Molly  also  has  a  sense  of  humor  when  it 
comes  to  the  stereotype  "dumb  jock"  rib- 
bing she  has  heard  during  her  athletic 
career.  "I  don't  take  it  personally.  I  laugh  it 
off,  and  I  don't  even  say,  'Hey,  do  you  know 
that  all  of  us  aren't  dumb.'  "  she  says. 

Molly's  athletic  achievements  are  numer- 
ous. Her  220-yard  dash  state  high  school 
record  has  not  yet  been  broken.  Last  winter. 
her  Sprint  Medley  Relay  team  broke  its  own 
world  record  at  the  Mason-Dixon  Games  in 
Kentucky. 

Last  March,  Molly  and  her  teammates 
placed  third  in  the  nation  in  the  Distance 
Medley  Relay  at  the  Association  of  Intercol- 
legiate Athletics  for  Women  (AIAW)  nation- 
al indoor  championships  in  Idaho.  That  win 
brought  her  All-American  recognition  this 
year. 

The  track  team  captain  has  also  qualified 
for  the  past  two  Olympic  competitions  and 
is  looking  ahead  to  1984.  Despite  being  side- 
lined for  part  of  the  season  last  year  with  a 
broken  foot,  Molly  may  have  her  best 
season  ever  this  year,  predicts  Karen 
Dennis,  MSU  women's  track  team  coach. 

Whether  it's  athetics  or  academics,  Molly 
credits  her  parents  with  giving  her  the  drive 
to  excel,  but  not  the  pressure.  "My  parents' 
philosophy  is,  whatever  you  are  be  the  best 
you  can  be.  I've  never  felt  pressured  to  com- 
pete. I  know  I  don't  have  to  prove  anything 
to  the  world,"  she  says. 

Molly  calls  herself  "no  less  a  realist  for 
having  a  sense  of  wonder. 

"You  put  me  in  a  room  with  nothing  in  it 
and  I'll  still  think  of  something  to  do,"  she 
says.* 


FINANCIAL  SUPERMARKETS 
•  Mr.     GARN.     Mr.     President,     last 
week,  in  an  address  to  the  Economic 


Club  of  Chicago,  Edward  R.  Telling, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  unveiled  the 
game  plan  for  Sears  to  become  the  fi- 
nancial «upermarket  of  the  future.  In 
a  very  candid  presentation.  Telling  ex- 
pounded on  the  irreversible  changes 
that  are  underway  in  the  financial 
services  industry  and  proclaimed 
Sears'  intention  to  act  now  to  respond 
to  consumer  needs  and  thereby 
become  as  important  in  financial  serv- 
ices as  they  presently  are  in  consumer 
sales. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen 
Sears  and  other  major  corporations 
like  American  Express  and  Merrill 
Lynch  acquiring  companies  in  oilier  to 
diversify  and  expand  their  financial 
service  resources.  Now,  Sears  has 
taken  the  bold  and  upfront  approach 
of  revealing  its  long-term  objectives 
for  becoming  a  primary  provider  of  fi- 
nancial services.  I  have  to  respect 
Sears  for  being  so  straightforward 
with  their  plans  for  the  future. 

I  also  admire  Sears  for  openly  chal- 
lenging the  rest  of  the  financial  com- 
munity and  the  Congress  to  adapt  and 
respond  to  the  rapidly  changing  com- 
petitive environment  in  the  area  of  fi- 
nancial services.  "The  regulatory 
system  that  has  kept  financial  institu- 
tions in  a  straitjacket  for  so  long  ...  is 
coming  apart  at  the  seams; "  Mr.  Tell- 
ing stated,  as  he  recognized  that  tradi- 
tional financial  institutions  will  be 
forced  out  of  the  retail  financial  mar- 
ketplace if  they  are  not  permitted  to 
freely  compete. 

Today,  Sears  is  in  the  forefront  of 
this  rapidly  changing  competitive  envi- 
ronment. Sears  is  helping  to  create 
such  an  environment  and  is  respond- 
ing to  it,  because  Sears  is  not  artificial- 
ly constrained  from  offering  what  the 
consumer  is  demanding.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  same  cannot  be  said  for  our  tra- 
ditional financial  institutions,  the 
banks  and  the  thrifts;  the  very  institu- 
tions that  have  been  the  mainstay  of 
consumer  financial  services  through- 
out the  decades. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  accept 
the  challenge  and  begin  to  unfetter 
the  financial  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try and  allow  them  to  compete  in  pro- 
viding financial  services  to  consumers. 

In  October,  I  introduced  S.  1720,  a 
bill  that  would  take  a  giant  first  step 
in  unraveling  some  of  the  laws  that 
have  served  to  constrain  traditional  fi- 
nancial institutions.  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  begin  that  de- 
regulation process  and  adopt  legisla- 
tion allowing  such  institutions  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  changing  economic  en- 
virorunent.  If  we  do  not  accept  that 
challenge.  I  fear  that,  paraphrasing 
one  of  Mr.  Telling's  remarks:  Those 
that  are  free  to  adapt  will  survive  and 
prosper,  but  those  that  cannot  will 
falter  and  fail. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the 
entire  text  of  Mr.  Telling's  presenta- 
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tion  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  commend  his  remarks  to  my 
colleagues. 
The  presentation  follows: 

Meeting  the  New  Realities  of  the 
American  Marketplace 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Clark,  and  good  evening, 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

I  appreciate  your  kind  welcome,  just  as 
Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.  appreciates  the  invi- 
tation to  join  you  tonight. 

We  recognize  this  as  an  important  occa- 
sion. We  realize  that  the  Economic  Club  of 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  premier  business 
forums  in  our  country.  We  are  especially 
pleased  that  you  have  invited  one  of  your 
own  Chicago  companies  to  address  you  this 
evening.  Ours  is  a  great  community,  so  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  be  with  you. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  have  been  hearing 
and  reading  about  the  emergence  of  the 
"new"  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.  If  you  believe 
everything  you"ve  read.  Sears  is  becoming  a 
new  and  better  investment  firm  ...  or  a 
new  and  better  bank  ...  or  some  combina- 
tion of  the  two:  a  kind  of  financial  super- 
market. 

Well,  we  are  changing— because  our  mar- 
ketplace is  changing— along  with  the  world 
economy.  It  is  this  changing  competitive  en- 
vironment that  I  would  like  to  discuss. 

I  can"t  tell  you  anything  new  about 
today's  economy.  You  all  see  inflation,  un- 
employment, recession,  and  high  interest 
rates. 

You  have  heard  the  conflicting  ideas 
about  how  to  make  things  better: 

Supply  siders  want  still  lower  taxes  and 
will  risk  a  higher  budget  deficit  to  get  more 
capita]  growth. 

Some  argue  that  a  greater  budget  deficit 
will  crowd  out  private  investment. 

Others  ask  for  even  tighter  monetary  con- 
trols or  greater  fiscal  restraint. 

No  doubt  these  are  important  issues.  And 
no  doubt  the  debate  will  continue.  But  when 
I  speak  of  a  changing  competitive  environ- 
ment. I  refer  to  a  process  of  change  that  is 
underway  ...  a  process  that  is  unlikely  to 
be  reversed,  because  it  is  propelled  by: 

A  greatly  enhanced  environment  for  sav- 
ings: 

A  revolutionary  restructuring  of  financial 
institutions;  and 

A  growing  understanding  that  our  econo- 
my is  indelibly  part  of  the  world  economy. 

These  will  be  the  three  main  parts  of  my 
comments  tonight. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  issue  of  savings. 
Since  World  War  II,  the  net  .savings  rate  in 
the  United  States  has  steadily  declined.  For 
too  many  years  it  has  been  one-third  that  of 
Japan  and  about  one-half  that  of  West  Ger- 
many. 

Economists  argue  about  whether  the  sav- 
ings rate  is  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
an  otherwise  poor  economic  climate.  But  all 
agree  that  more  savings  today  would  im- 
prove our  living  standards  tomorrow. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  our  sav- 
ings rates  are  too  low  by  any  standard.  For 
good  reason:  persistent  inflation  has  made  it 
certain  that  average  Americans  have  lost,  in 
real  terms,  in  their  savings  programs.  Our 
tax  system,  regulatory  policies,  and  the 
structure  of  our  financial  markets  and  insti- 
tutions have  all  conspired  to  make  saving  "a 
bad  buy. " 

A  country  that  taxes  interest  and  dividend 
income  at  almost  punitive  rates  .  .  .  that 
taxes  capital  gains  resulting  solely  from  in- 
flation .  .  .  and  that  taxes  corporate  profits 
twice  when  paid  out  as  dividends  is  saying  to 
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its  citizens  in  unmistakable  terms— "spend, 
don't  save." 

When  these  policies  are  superimposed  on 
regulatory  policies  like  Regulation  Q  .  .  . 
which  places  ceilings  on  interest  rates  paid 
on  small  savers'  accounts  ...  it  is  a  marvel 
that  the  instinct  for  personal  savings  has 
survived  at  all. 

Nothing  the  Reagan  Administration  does 
with  respect  to  economic  policy  will  be  more 
important  than  the  steps  it  has  already 
taken  to  change  the  environment  for  per- 
sonal savings.  The  President  has  eliminated 
discriminatory  taxes  on  so-called  "un- 
earned" income.  He  has  created  new  tax  in- 
centives for  IRA  and  Keogh  accounts.  He 
also  has  taken  firm  steps  to  reduce  inflation 
.  .  .  made  tax  cuts  to  create  new  disposable 
income  .  .  .  and  created  new  investment  in- 
centives. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  all  Amer- 
icans—big savers  and  small  savers  alike— can 
feel  confident  that  saving  offers  them  a 
better  economic  deal  than  spending. 

Critics  of  the  Administration's  policies 
have  raised  real  concerns.  They  complain 
that  unemployment  may  be  caused  by  a 
sharp  increase  in  savings. 

Even  leaders  of  the  Business  Council  have 
expressed  concern  that:  "By  structuring  the 
tax  cut  to  stimulate  saving,  little  has  been 
done  to  stimulate  the  .  .  .  demand  that 
might  help  to  spur  larger  .  .  .  business  in- 
vestment." 

The  choice  between  current  consumption 
and  current  savings  has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  critical  choices  facing  any  society. 
A  higher  savings  rate  does  mean  we  con- 
sume less  today  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
spend  more  tomorrow.  In  other  times,  that 
may  have  been  a  difficult  choice. 

But.  I  say  to  you,  with  conviction,  that  it 
is  not  a  difficult  choice  today. 

Even  more  can  and  should  be  done  to 
stimulate  saving.  The  elimination  of  the 
double  tax  on  corporate  profits  paid  as  divi- 
dends is  long  overdue  and  would  restore 
confidence  in  equity  securities  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

How  President  Reagan  and  Congress  deal 
with  the  Social  Security  system  will  be 
equally  Important. 

In  making  it  solvent,  the  President  should 
create  more  incentives  for  personal  savings 
for  one's  own  retirement.  For  too  long. 
Social  Security  has  been  a  disincentive  for 
such  personal  savings.  The  new  tax  benefits 
for  IRAs  provide  a  strong  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

However,  these  tax  benefits  should  be 
made  inflation  sensitive.  If  $2,000  is  the 
proper  amount  to  be  sheltered  today,  then 
that  amount  should  increase  periodically 
with  inflation.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
assure  workers  now  that  their  savings  will 
be  sufficient  when  they  retire. 

These  new  programs  mean  that  individual 
Americans  will  be  making  more  of  their  own 
investment  decisions.  Hopefully  they  will 
cause  our  savings  rate  to  increase.  Sears  is 
betting  that  the  savings  rate  will  Increase 
.  .  .  that  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  will 
react  to  the  new  incentives.  Sears  will  be  of- 
fering them  fair  opportunities  to  save  just 
as  Sears  has  been  offering  its  customers  fair 
opportunities  to  spend  for  nearly  100  years. 

If  a  new  surge  of  savings  slows  the  rate  of 
growth  of  consumer  spending  In  retail 
stores,  for  a  time,  then  so  be  it.  We  will 
gladly  forego  increased  consumption  today 
to  build  a  stronger  economy  In  years  ahead. 

In  other  years.  Sears  would  not  be  able  to 
capitalize  on  the  expected  Increase  In  per- 
sonal savings.  In  1982.  however,  that  expect- 


ed increase  in  savings  is  occurring  at  the 
same  time  that  a  dramatic  restructuring  of 
our  traditional  financial  institutions  is  un- 
derway. The  regulatory  system  that  has 
kept  financial  Institutions  in  a  straitjacket 
for  so  long,  a  system  that  Arthur  Bums  has 
called  ""a  jurisdictional  tangle  that  boggles 
the  mind."  Is  finally  coming  apart  at  the 
seams. 

Attempts  to  reform  that  system  began  20 
years  ago  with  a  series  of  mongraphs  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit.  The  effort  picked  up  steam  In  1971 
with  the  Hunt  Conunisslon  Report.  And  the 
pace  picked  up  again  In  1975  with  the  pro- 
duction of  volumes  of  studies  and  staff 
papers  collectively  called  the  "F^ne"  study. 

"The  Congressional  response  to  these  re- 
ports was  modest.  The  Financial  Institu- 
tions Acts  of  1973,  1975  and  1976  failed  pas- 
sage. The  Depository  Institutions  Deregula- 
tion Act  was  approved  In  1980. 

All  of  these  efforts  had  two  things  In 
common.  They  all  called  for  dramatic  de- 
regulation and  they  all  failed  to  accomplish 
much  of  anything.  Congress,  buffeted  by 
the  conflicting  interests  that  ijersist  In  the 
financial  world,  has  been  Impotent.  Another 
legislative  attempt  is  now  underway,  but  it 
Is  doubtful  that  anything  Important  will  be 
accomplished  soon. 

Fortunately,  the  marketplace  itself  has 
been  far  more  effective  and  Ingenious.  So 
we  have: 

Money  market  funds. 

CMA  accounts. 

Discount  brokers. 

New  financial  combinations. 

Electronic  transfer  of  funds. 

The  prospect  of  financial  transactions 
done  In  the  home. 

One-stop  shopping  for  all  aspects  of  home 
purchases  .  .  .  And  the  prospect  of  many 
more  financial  services  that  will  give  the 
small  saver  a  better  break. 

Many  say.  "Slow  down— allow  more  time 
for  the  transition."  But  so  often  it  seems  Im- 
possible to  take  even  a  small  step. 

It's  an  old.  familiar  tune.  Every  time 
someone  asks  for  deregulation  .  .  .  whether 
It's  the  airlines  ...  or  conunisslon  rates  for 
stock  brokers  ...  or  the  trucking  business 
...  or  communications  Industry  .  .  .  the 
regulated  companies  have  so  many  reasons 
why  deregulation  should  go  slowly.  The 
loser  has  been  the  consumer. 

In  the  case  of  Interest  rate  ceilings,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  called  it  right  when  It 
said: 

"The  old  system  was  essentially  a  fraud  on 
small  business." 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  an  officer  of  a  small  rural  bank  who 
was  pleased  to  hear  of  our  proposed  money 
market  fund.  He  said  our  action  "is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  general  public."  Because, 
he  continues,  customers  of  small  banks  are 
at  a  "disadvantage  ...  as  far  as  Investments 
are  concerned." 

He  states  that  his  customers  "do  not  have 
Investment  experience  and  hesitate  going  to 
a  brokerage  office  In  the  city." 

And,  he  concludes  by  saying  he  has  a 
"feeling  of  guilt  when  people  (he  knows) 
come  and  ask  .  .  .  where  to  Invest,  and  (he) 
has  to  add  It  to  one  of  the  accounts  (offered 
at)  often  one-half  of  what  they  could  re- 
ceive from  a  (high  quality  fund)." 

His  letter  Illustrates  the  obvious.  Despite 
our  need  for  efficient  mechanisms  for  cap- 
ital formation,  we  maintain  one  of  the  most 
Inefficient  and  most  undemocratic  financial 
service  systems  In  the  world. 

In  these  days  of  computer  technology  that 
can  move  millions  of  dollars  across  conti- 


nents in  seconds,  many  of  our  financial  in- 
stitutions still  act  as  if  money  were  being 
'ransported  by  Wells  Fargo  stagecoach. 

But  there  is  nothing  truly  wrong  that 
cannot  be  fixed  by  the  marketplace. 

The  mystery  is:  Why  has  it  taken  so  long 
for  the  public  to  make  the  marketplace 
work? 

It's  the  same  old  story:  Businesses  protect- 
ed by  regulation  from  competition  are  com- 
fortable. They  too  often  prefer  to  lobby  gov- 
ernment for  increased  profits  rather  than 
earning  them  from  their  competitors. 

In  years  past,  airlines  fought  deregulation 
.  .  .  and  Wall  Street  argued  for  fixed  com- 
mission rates.  Today,  the  communications, 
trucking,  and  shipping  industries  all  worry 
about  free  market  competition. 

And  today,  thrift  institutions  seek  contin- 
ued protection  from  full  interest  rate  com- 
petition, while  local  banks  object  to  multi- 
state  competition  from  national  banks,  and 
even  to  branch  banking  within  the  states. 

In  each  case,  the  loser  has  been  the  con- 
sumer. Protection  from  competition  Is  just  a 
euphemism  for  "Soak  the  Consumer."  Reg- 
ulation "Q"  is  nothing  less  than  the  "fraud" 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  called  it. 

Eight  years  ago.  right  here  in  Chicago. 
President  Ford  called  for  deregulation. 
President  Carter  echoed  that  call,  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  kept  the  pressure  on.  The 
result,  spurred  by  bold  corporate  and  legis- 
lative action,  has  been  remarkable: 

Because  Merrill  Lynch  and  a  few  others 
wanted  to  complete,  commission  rates  on 
stock  are  now  unfixed. 

Because  United  Airlines  was  willing  to 
compete,  the  airline  Industry  was  compelled 
by  Congress  to  compete. 

Because  the  Justice  Department  and 
AT&T  were  willing  to  face  the  realities  of 
the  marketplace,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
new  era  of  competition  in  communications. 

And  now.  because  American  Express.  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  Sears  and  others  have  responded 
to  the  forces  of  the  marketplace,  we  will 
have  a  new  financial  service  system. 

It  Is  far  too  late  to  turn  back.  You  might 
as  well  try  to  stop  Sears  from  selling  in  sub- 
urban stores,  as  to  try  to  keep  new  financial 
services  away  from  the  small  saver. 

The  small  saver  can't  be  pushed  back  in 
his  thrift  account  .  .  .  back  to  5'j  per  cent 
or  lower  Interest  rates  to  subsidize  the  hous- 
ing Industry,  or  any  other  Industry. 

Large  savers  can  never  again  look  to  re- 
ceive twice  the  Interest  rates  on  corporate 
bonds  and  government  bonds,  just  because 
they  have  $100,000  to  invest. 

The  hard-working  middle  class  can  no 
longer  count  entirely  on  Social  Security  to 
provide  for  their  retiring  years.  To  retire 
with  grace,  they  will  have  to  save  for  them- 
selves. 

And  none  of  us  will  survive  in  this  new  fi- 
nancial world  if  we  ""stand  pat." 

Much  can  and  should  be  done  by  Congress 
and  by  state  legislatures  to  make  the  transi- 
tion smooth. 

If  multi-state  banking  and  interstate 
branching  are  not  permitted,  then  firms  like 
American  Express  and  Sears,  with  electronic 
fund  transfers,  will  do  the  job  banks  should 
do. 

Banks  and  thrifts  will  either  be  permitted 
to  offer  better  investment  vehicles  such  as 
"'money  market  funds"'  or  they  will  be 
forced  out  of  the  retail  financial  business. 

There  are  far  too  many  legislative  Issues 
at  debate  now  for  me  to  even  list  them, 
much  less  to  discuss  them,  but  let  me  read 
and  answer  a  few  of  the  questions  put  to  the 
Congress:  by  the  House  Banking  Committee: 
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"Should  existing  (financial)  institutions 
b€  given  parallel  powers  to  allow  free  com- 
petition among  these  institutions?"  Of 
course  they  should. 

"Can  the  antitrust  laws  provide  adequate 
protection  against  concentration  of  power 
involving  financial  institutions  and  non- 
banking  firms?"  Yes. 

"Is  separation  (of  types  of  financial  insti- 
tutions) required  to  provide  an  ample  flow 
of  capital  to  firms  and  governments?"  No. 

"Should  brokerage  houses  be  permitted  to 
establish  subsidiaries  .  .  .  free  to  engage  in 
deposit  and  lending  operations?"  Yes. 

"Should  the  supervision  and  regulatory 
structure  of  financial  institutions  be  recon- 
stituted?" Of  course;  and  much,  much  more 
is  necessary  to  free  our  economy. 

ERISA  and  the  Investment  Management 
Act  of  1940  both  need  a  complete  spring 
cleaning. 

State-imposed  interest  rate  ceilings  must, 
like  Regulation  Q.  give  way  to  the  market. 

The  faster  the  legislatures  of  this  country 
can  respond,  the  less  damage  there  will  be 
to  existing  financial  institutions,  and  the 
greater  the  benefit  to  consumers  will  be. 
But  the  eventual  outcome  is  not  in  doubt. 
I  can  assure  you  that  Sears  Is  acting  now 
.  just  as  it  has  responded  to  consumer 
needs  in  the  past. 

For  most  of  its  corporate  life,  Sears  has 
provided  spending  opportunities  to  more 
consumers  than  any  other  organization  in 
the  free  world. 

Our  catalog  opened  up  all  America  to  the 
production  capacity  of  America. 

Early  in  the  century,  we  provided  con- 
sumer credit  that  was  then  revolutionary. 

Our  suburban  stores  set  the  early  pattern 
for  a  society  that  was  turning  to  the  auto- 
mobile. 

Sears  sponsored  the  manufacture  of  many 
consumer  goods  that  could  be  delivered  at 
better  prices:  refrigerators,  washing  ma- 
chines, television  sets,  and  tires,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Now  Sears  is  determined  to  be  a  primary 
provider  of  financial  services.  We  begin  this 
effort  with  sound  and  trusted  resources: 

One  of  the  nation's  largest  insurance  com- 
panies: Allstate  Insurance. 

One  of  the  country's  largest  and  most  re- 
spected brokerage  firms:  Dean  Witter  Reyn- 
olds. 

The  largest  independent  real  estate 
broker  in  the  U.S.:  Coldwell  Banker. 

A  superb  credit  card  system  with  25  mil- 
lion regular  users. 

A  large  California-based  thrift  institution: 
Allstate  Savings  and  Loan. 

Each  of  these  resources  shares  with  Sears 
the  earned  reputation  of  an  organization 
that  can  be  counted  on  by  the  consumers 
they  have  served  well  for  many  years. 

Together,  they  provide  what  already  may 
be  the  country's  largest  financial  service  or- 
ganization. 

With  these  resources,  we  have  already 
commenced  a  money  market  fund,  and  are 
providing  IRA  account  opportunities  to  all 
of  our  customers. 
Much  more  is  on  our  planning  list: 
We,  like  others,  wiU  provide  opportunities 
for  our  customers  to  borrow  money  on  their 
home  equity. 

We  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
will  provide  electronic  fund  transfers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Eventually  all  outlets  in  the  Sears  family 
of  companies  can  have  the  capacity  to 
accept  and  disburse  funds. 

We  will  be  among  the  first  to  have  a  truly 
universal  financial  card  capable  of  handling 


practically  all  household  financial  transac- 
tions. 

We  will  pioneer  in  two-way  communica- 
tions with  the  home,  through  computers 
and  telephones,  for  financial  transactions 
and  consumer  products  as  well. 

In  short,  we  expect  to  be  as  important  a 
factor  in  financial  services  as  we  are  in  con- 
sumer sales. 

We  will  not  have  the  field  to  ourselves. 
The  competition  is  strong,  and  it  will 
become  even  stronger  as  this  industry  re- 
forms under  market  pressures.  Some  will  be 
as  large  or  larger  than  the  Sears  family. 
Others  of  much  smaller  size  will  find  their 
marketplace,  just  as  the  specialty  boutiques 
have  prospered  in  the  shadow  of  retail 
chains. 

The  notion  that  this  competition  will 
bring  undue  concentration  of  financial 
power  is  baseless.  All  of  our  previous  experi- 
ence with  deregulation  demonstrates  quite 
the  contrary  result. 

Smaller  airlines  are  doing  better  today 
than  the  transcontinental  giants.  Discount 
brokers  are  profitable.  We  might  not  always 
have  the  15.000  banks  that  we  have  today- 
after  all,  England  has  only  10  banks— but 
under  any  conceivable  forecast,  there  will 
always  be  Uiousands  of  individual  institu- 
tions of  all  «izes  competing  in  a  more  demo- 
cratic market. 

And  in  the  spirit  of  competition,  let  me 
raise  one  other  point  relative  to  Sears  and 
world  trade. 

Earlier.  I  mentioned  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  economic,  political  and  social 
forces  on  a  global  basis.  An  important  part 
of  this  equation  must  relate  to  the  qusJity 
of  world  trade. 

As  we  Americans  begin  the  rebuilding  of 
our  economy,  we  can  no  longer  ignore  our 
shortcomings  in  world  trade.  We  can  no 
longer  manufacture  and  sell  exclusively  for 
our  own  consumption.  We  can  no  longer 
lose  competitive  ground  on  a  world  scale. 
And  we  can  no  longer  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  largest  trading  companies  exporting 
goods  from  America  are  all  foreign  based 
and  owned. 

Too  many  companies  have  followed  the 
historical  pattern  of  Sears.  We  import  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  goods  each 
year  and  export  almost  nothing  by  compari- 
son. 

Sears  hopes  to  help  change  that  pattern. 
We  have  the  economic  strength  and  the  re- 
solve to  make  the  Sears  family  of  companies 
a  truly  significant  trading  company. 

Sears  also  has  the  basic  knowledge  and 
ability.  Sears  has  made  its  mark  by  selling 
the  right  products  to  the  right  markets.  And 
we've  done  it  efficiently.  We  believe  we  can 
now  extend  this  capacity  beyond  our  tradi- 
tional borders  ...  to  the  horizon  of  world 
export. 

This  will  be  one  more  step  in  our  evolu- 
tionary plan  to  build  on  Sears  existing 
strengths,  while  carefully  seeking  new  and 
bolder  opportunities.  Our  goal  is  to  provide 
more  goods  and  services  to  more  people  in 
the  future.  And  if  we  do  that  well.  Sears. 
Roebuck  and  Co.  will  grow  and  profit  well. 
In  conclusion,  all  that  I  have  said  stems 
from  a  common  theme.  We  are  facing  up  to 
the  new  realities  of  the  American  market- 
place. The  American  economic,  political  and 
social  condition  has  undergone  a  radical 
change:  a  change  that  calls  out  for  new 
products  .  .  .  new  services  .  .  .  new  ways  in 
doing  business. 

Old  institutions  which  adapt  to  these 
changes  will  survive  and  prosper.  Those 
that  do  not  will  falter  and  fail.  After  all. 


that  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  free 
market  system.  The  chance  of  failure  is  as 
important  as  the  right  to  succeed. 

Our  free  market  system,  like  Darwin's  un- 
derstanding of  natural  selection,  means  only 
the  fittest  will  succeed. 

Institutions  that  have  evolved  into  dino- 
saurs must  face  the  inevitable  process  of 
natural  selection.  This  is  a  process  driven  by 
the  free  choices  made  by  customers  in  a  free 
market. 

Institutions  that  can  no  longer  provide 
their  customers  with  a  product  they  want  to 
buy  at  a  price  they  want  to  pay  for.  have 
lost  the  right  to  survive.  In  my  judgment, 
such  institutione  should  not  be  artifically 
sustained  or  prolonged  by  protection  regula- 
tion or  by  bailouts. 

I  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  harsh  judg- 
ment. But  it  is  not  a  political  or  social  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  judgment  of  the  marketplace 
and  of  the  customers  for  whom  we  all  com- 
pete. 

And  I  would  remind  those  who  may  be 
troubled  by  my  convictions  that  in  the  re- 
tailing business,  where  I  have  had  my  roots 
for  35  years,  there  is  seldom  a  day  but  that 
someone  among  us— large  or  small— has  had 
to  close  his  doors  for  the  last  time. 

In  the  long  run,  all  free  market  institu- 
tions—whatever their  size  or  age— must 
function  under  a  law  of  natural  selection. 
Certainly,  the  retail  industry  does.  And,  cer- 
tainly the  financial  services  industry  must. 

As  I  see  it,  American  industry  is  undergo- 
ing more  radical  change  than  the  financial 
services  industry  .  .  .  and  with  good  cause. 

National  needs  have  changed.  National 
priorities  have  changed.  And  industry  must 
change  to  meet  these  new  realities  in  the 
marketplace  that  is  the  hallmark  of  our  free 
society. 

I  thank  you.* 
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THE  JOB  MARKET 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1982.  the  Chicago  Tribune 
contained  an  article  which  outlines  in 
detail  the  stark  realities  of  the  present 
depressed  job  market  and  the  hard- 
ship and  agony  of  people  searching  for 
jobs  that  do  not  exist.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

Reagan's  Jobixss  Solution  is  Classified 

According  to  President  Reagan,  a  sunny 
side  to  the  nation's  economic  woes  can  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  a  newspaper's  classi- 
fied advertising  section. 

Referring  to  the  unemployment  situation. 
Reagan  said: 

"Well,  one  of  the  things  that's  needed,  I 
think,  was  illustrated  in  the  local  paper  on 
Sunday  I  made  it  a  point  to  count  the  pages 
of  help-wanted  ads;  there  were  24  full  pages 
of  classified  ads  of  employers  looking  for 
employees.  ..." 

It  was  an  interesting  observation:  and.  as 
if  to  head  off  criticism  based  on  the  fact 
that  most  of  those  ads  were  for  skilled  work- 
ers in  specialized  fields,  the  President  quick- 
ly followed  up  his  remarks  by  adding: 
"What  we  need  is  to  make  people  more 
qualified  to  go  out  and  apply  for  those  jobs, 
and  we're  going  to  do  everything  we  can  in 
that  regard." 

As  long  as  Reagan  has  focused  on  classi- 
fied ads,  it  might  be  useful  to  look  at  some- 
thing that  recently  happened  in  Detroit. 


one  of  America  s  hardest-hit  areas  of  unem- 
ployment. 

At  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  one  of  the  city's 
two  daily  newspapers,  executives  decided  to 
help  unemployed  people  in  the  area  by  run- 
ning free  "situation-wanted"  ads.  Anyone 
who  needed  a  job  was  invited  to  call  the 
paper  and  place  a  free  ad  of  up  to  five  lines. 
"It  was  overwhelming."  said  Michael  J. 
Bradley,  classified  advertising  manager  for 
the  Free  Press.  "We  had  to  put  extra  people 
on  to  handle  all  the  calls." 

In  response  to  the  Free  Press'  offer.  4.950 
people  called  the  paper  to  take  advantage  of 
the  free  ads.  "Basically  they  told  our  ad 
counselors  their  stories. "  Bradley  said. 
"Then  we  helped  them  put  their  situations 
into  the  format  of  five-line  ads. " 

Bradley  said  the  response  to  his  paper's 
offer  was  "heartbreaking ":  he  said  that  it 
"showed  in  very  graphic  terms  just  how  des- 
perate the  unemployment  situation  is  in 
Michigan.  The  people  who  called  us  to  use 
our  service  were  very  grateful  that  we  were 
doing  this  for  free;  but  of  course,  we 
couldn't  guarantee  them  any  job  offers." 

Bradley  said  that  the  project  cost  the 
Free  Press  approximately  $30,000— and  he 
admitted  that  he  had  no  idea  of  how  suc- 
cessful it  was  in  matching  people  up  with 
jobs.  "I  personally  know  of  only  15  or  so 
people  [out  of  the  4,950]  who  got  jobs.  But 
even  if  it  was  only  those  15.  I  think  it  was 
worth  doing." 

When  you  look  at  the  thousands  of  situa- 
tion-wanted ads  in  the  Free  Press'  special 
section,  you  get  a  different  view  of  the  econ- 
omy than  President  Reagan  did  when  he 
saw  his  24  pages  of  help-wanted  ads.  The 
men  and  women  of  Detroit  were  from  all 
areas  of  the  work  force,  and  they  were  will- 
ing to  do  anything  to  make  an  honest  living. 

And  If  you  called  the  phone  numbers  in 
those  Free  Press  ads.  you  would  get  a  differ- 
ent picture  than  President  Reagan's,  too. 

One  ad  read;  "Painter  with  17  years  expe- 
rience. All  areas.  Interior  and  exterior.  Re- 
habiliUtion  work.  Call  Mr.  Shepard, "  and 
then  a  phone  number. 

"I  was  hoping  and  praying  that  something 
would  happen."  said  Donald  Shepard.  40, 
the  man  who  placed  the  ad. 

"I  think  it  was  real  understanding  of  the 
Free  Press  to  do  this.  I  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  for  an  ad  like  this.  So  far,  nothing  has 
happened.  You've  got  to  keep  your  eyes  and 
heart  open. " 

He  said  he  doubted  if  the  President  could 
understand  the  plight  of  men  and  women 
like  him: 

"If  a  person  hasn't  been  there,  they  just 
don't  know.  My  wife  and  I  are  on  general  as- 
sistance. I  have  been  out  of  work  for  a  year. 
We're  always  trying  to  make  ends  meet." 

None  of  the  people  we  contacted  out  of 
the  Free  Press'  ads  have  found  jobs.  Steve 
Rubrich,  59,  took  out  an  ad  saying  that  he 
was  a  skilled  auto  mechanic.  He  received 
several  calls,  but  when  the  prospective  em- 
ployers learned  his  age,  they  lost  interest. 

"When  they  find  out  how  old  you  are. 
that's  the  end  of  the  game,"  Rubrich  said. 
"I  mailed  those  [Free  Press!  ads  to  the 
President.  I  think  he's  looking  into  a  barrel. 
This  man  can't  tell  me  there  are  jobs  for 
skilled  people. 

"Its  all  very  depressing.  You  get  edgy.  It 
makes  me  feel  like  there  is  no  future." 

Kurt  Matthes,  23.  took  out  an  ad  saying 
he  is  an  aggressive  hard-worker,  dependable, 
ready  to  start  immediately."  He,  too,  found 
no  takers. 

"I'm  looking  for  anything,  and  I'm  not 
picky  about  salary,"  he  said.  "It's  just  so 


frustrating.  I  used  to  hear  stories  about  the 
good  money  and  the  overtime  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry. Things  were  booming  .  .  .  and  then 
kaput. 

"Now  I  look  out  into  the  park  and  1  see  all 
this  traffic.  At  12  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
now.  the  roads  are  filled  with  people,  young- 
er people  feeling  frustrated.  It's  terrible.  We 
just  sit  around  and  talk  about  what  we  can 
do.  anything  to  make  a  buck. 

"Nobody  has  money  to  pay  for  odd  jobs, 
so  that's  no  good,  either.  I'm  out  there  hus- 
tling, but  there's  nothing  out  there.  It's 
practically  a  depression  around  here.  You 
sit  back  and  say,  "What"s  going  on  here?' " 

It  is  probably  too  simplistic  to  blame 
President  Reagan  for  all  of  America's  eco- 
nomic woes.  He  inherited  a  dismal  situation, 
and  has  had  only  a  year  to  try  to  fix  it. 

But  it  is  equally  simplistic  for  him  to  hold 
up  a  section  of  help-wanted  ads  and  say  that 
the  job  outlook  really  isn't  as  awful  as  it 
seems.  If  the  President  wants  to  read  want 
ads,  there  are  4,950  of  them  waiting  for  him 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press— and  the  people 
behind  each  of  those  4,950  ads  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  tell  him  their  stories  per- 
sonally.* 


PAYMENTS  BY  ROMANIA 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
This  morning's  Washington  Post  re- 
ports that  Romania  has  decided  to 
halt  altogether  its  payments  to  West- 
em  creditors  and  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
tended rescheduling  of  its  already 
overdue  debt.  The  United  States  is 
thus  faced  with  two  insolvent  Soviet 
bloc  countries.  Poland  of  course  is  the 
other.  And  as  is  true  in  the  case  of 
Poland,  there  will  soon  be  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  put  on  the  administration 
to  cushion  the  Government  of  Roma- 
nia from  the  otherwise  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  its  disastrous  economic 
policies.  "F>rovide  still  more  credits, 
lend  them  additional  money,  subsidize 
their  purchases  of  American  prod- 
ucts," will  go  the  refrain.  "Help  them 
to  rebuild  their  economy  so  they  can 
pay  the  debt." 

It  seems  to  me  not  luilikely  that  the 
United  States  will  agree  to  reschedule 
the  Romanian  debt.  The  only  queston 
is:  Will  the  United  States  insist,  as  a 
condition  of  the  rescheduling,  on  real 
progress  in  the  areas  of  human  rights 
and  emigration? 

It  bears  repeating  that  Nicolae 
Ceausescu's  much-publicized  "inde- 
pendence" from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy  has  no  do- 
mestic parallel.  Indeed,  the  daily  viola- 
tions of  basic  human  rights  and  civil 
liberties  in  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
exceeded  only  by  the  arbitrary  and 
brutal  treatment  Romanians  receive 
from  their  own  government. 

Even  when  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment has  entered  into  formal  interna- 
tional commitments  to  improve  the 
state's  observations  of  human  rights— 
as  in  the  conunitment  made  to  the 
United  States  to  allow  free  emigration 
when  Most  Favored  Nation  trading 
status  was  granted  several  years  ago— 
Romania's  record  has  not  improved. 


Because  the  Senate  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  review  Romania's 
record  of  compliance  with  that  par- 
ticular commitment,  when  the  time 
comes  next  summer  to  consider  renew- 
al of  Romainia's  MFN  status,  and  also 
because  the  United  States  is  now  con- 
fronted with  the  issue  of  Romania's 
unpaid  debt,  I  think  it  important  to 
keep  in  mind  what  life  is  like  in  Roma- 
nia. 

John  Lukacs,  a  prominent  and  dis- 
tinguished historian  of  Europe,  recent- 
ly published  in  the  New  Republic  an 
excellent  article  about  life  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Transylvania,  where  Romania's 
Hungarian  minority  suffers  regular 
and  systematic  harassment  and  abuse. 
Professor  Lukacs  provides  rare  and 
valuable  insights  into  the  Romanian 
Government's  persecution  of  2Vi  mil- 
lion Hungarians  and  should  be  read  by 
every  Senator.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

In  Darkest  Transylvania 
(By  John  Lukacs) 

When  I  tell  my  American  friends  that  I 
traveled  in  Transylvania,  their  response  is 
predictable,  automatic,  universal:  "Drac- 
ula!"  with  a  grin.  I  am  irritated  by  this  ex- 
ample of  the  dismal  influence  of  movies  on 
entire  categories  of  American  knowledge— 
or,  rather,  anti-knowledge.  ""Dracula"'  was  a 
Wallachian  tribal  chief  who  had  little  to  do 
with  Transylvania.  His  ""castle"  was  outside 
Transylvania.  For  14  years  he  was  impris- 
oned by  King  Mathias  of  Hungary,  who  was 
the  real  ruler  of  Transylvania  then.  In  that 
gilded  prison.  "Dracula"  (this  means  Little 
Devil  in  Rumanian:  his  real  name  was  Vlad 
Tepes.  the  Impaler)  allegedly  gave  up  his 
Byzantine  Orthodox  religion  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  exchange  for  his  free- 
dom. This  was  the  worst  of  the  sins  that  the 
Russian  historian  Kuritsyn  (one  of  the  first 
chroniclers  of  Dracula's  cruelties)  held 
against  him:  but  then,  Kuritsyn  was  the  fa- 
vorite chronicler  of  the  immediate  predeces- 
sors of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  Russians  did 
not  like  the  Rumanians  then  and  do  not  like 
them  now.  and  the  mistrust  is  mutual.  The 
real  trouble  in  Transylvania,  however,  is  not 
between  the  Russians  and  Rumanians  but. 
as  we  shall  see.  between  Rumanians  and 
Hungarians. 

Transylvania  is  a  beautiful  region,  a  beau- 
tiful part  of  Europe.  I  write  "part  of 
Europe,"  because  this  is  essential,  the  key  to 
its  history,  to  the  very  configuration  of  its 
landscape  and  of  its  shapes,  of  its  colors  and 
scents,  and  of  the  taxonomy  of  its  flora  and 
fauna,  including  the  human  fauna.  Transyl- 
vania had  its  high  Middle  Ages,  cathedrals. 
Cistercians,  a  whiff  of  the  Renaissance,  its 
Reformation,  its  Counter  Reformation,  its 
Baroque,  its  Enlightenment— the  historical 
ages  that  made  Europe,  entire  historical 
ages  that  did  not  exist  in  Russia  or  in  Ru- 
mania. Moldavia.  Oltenia.  Wallachia.  Bessa- 
rabia. Bulgaria.  Serbia.  Macedonia.  Albania. 
Thrace.  Greece,  the  Ukraine. 

Before  Vienna  the  Alps  peter  out.  But 
there  are  other  mountains  in  the  old 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  largest 
among  them  the  Carpathians.  They  form 
three-quarters  of  a  ring  around  old  Hunga- 
ry, fir-laden  dark  mountains,  not  as  young 
as  the  alps  but  not  very  old  either,  black- 
green    with    sunlit    clearings,    mysterious 
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rather  than  ominous,  sparsely  populated 
even  now.  On  the  map  they  resemble  a 
tightly  coiled  wreath  of  the  hair  of  an  East- 
em  European  peasant  girl,  girding  the 
Danube  basin  as  the  girl's  hair  engirds  her 
head.  Eleven  hundred  years  ago  the  Ma- 
gyars (a  name  that  I  prefer  to  Hungarians) 
came  into  that  basin.  Its  eastern  portion 
was  the  land  of  the  forests,  Transylvania. 
Erdely.  Ardeal. 

To  sum  up  the  history  of  Transylvania  in 
a  page,  or  even  a  dozen  pages,  is  nearly  im- 
possible: it  is  one  long  series  of  exceptions. 
The  Magyars  were,  and  are,  exceptions,  in  a 
sense  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
principal  European  ethnic  families  they 
have  lived  among— Germans  and  Slavs  and 
Latins;  and  the  Sz6kely,  the  main  Magyar 
tribal  people  in  Transylvania,  were  excep 
tions  among  the  exceptions.  The  Ruma- 
nians, too,  are  exceptional  people:  they 
claim  to  be  descended  from  the  near-mythi- 
cal Dacians  and  from  Trajan's  Roman  le- 
gions, which  is  near-nonsense.  What  is  not 
nonsense  is  that  their  language  is  clearly 
neo-Latin.  though  for  long  centuries  the 
Rumanian  script  was  Old  Slavonic,  and 
until  nearly  200  years  ago,  the  few  Rumani- 
an books  were  printed  in  Cyrillic.  The  Turks 
conquered  almost  all  of  the  Balkans,  includ- 
ing Wallachia  and  Moldavia  (there  was  no 
"Rumania "  then)  during  the  15th  century. 
They  conquered  half  of  Hungary  during  the 
16th.  Yet  they  did  not  penetrate  into  Tran- 
sylvania; the  Magyars  fended  them  off.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  the  hot  rake  of  war 
ran  up  several  Transylvanian  valleys,  and 
Turks  and  Tatars  ravaged  scores  of  villages. 
but  for  nearly  two  centuries  Transylvania 
was  something  of  an  independent  state,  gov- 
erned for  most  of  that  time  by  Magyar 
princes.  Transylvania  existed  between  East 
and  West.  Its  status  then  had  remarkable 
similarities  to  that  of  Finland  since  World 
War  II.  The  rest  of  Europe  noticed  this,  ex- 
ercised by  a  recurrent  fear  of  the  Turks.  As 
in  the  case  of  modem  Finland,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Transylvania  was  remarkable:  there 
was  religious  toleration,  decreed  in  1560. 
and  for  most  of  the  time  Catholics  and 
Protestants  lived  peaceably  together.  (Wil- 
liam Penn  knew  this:  impressed  by  the 
extant  example  of  religious  toleration,  his 
original  idea  was  to  name  his  American 
Quaker  colony  "Transylvania.") 

At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  Turks 
left  Hungary  and  the  western  fringe  of 
Transylvania  (though  not  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia— that  is.  present  Rumania).  Tran- 
sylvania reverted  to  a  province  of  Hungary, 
which,  in  turn,  was  a  semi-independent 
province  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  The  Ru- 
manian population  grew:  Rumanians  came 
through  the  mountain  passes,  gettins  away 
from  the  Turks,  coming  into  that  (often 
empty  and  open)  land  of  the  forests.  In 
1918,  Transylvania,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  was  given  to  Rumania— the  gift  of 
Wilson.  Lloyd  George,  and  Clemenceau, 
those  pettiest  and  most  hapless  of  the  bour- 
geois statesmen  of  the  20th  century. 

There  are  now  about  2.1  million  Magyars 
in  Transylvania,  amounting  to  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  population.  The  Magyars  have 
not  been  a  very  prolific  people.  They  are 
badly  suppressed  by  the  Rumanians.  Before 
1918  the  Magyar  treatment  of  the  Ruma- 
nians was  not  exemplary  either,  but  the 
present  kind  of  suppression  is  different. 
There  are  relatively  few  political  prisoners 
in  Rumania  now,  but  the  secret  police  is 
ubiquitous,  more  ubiquitous  than  in  any 
Eastern  European  country  excluding  the 
Soviet    Union— and,    as    Rumanians    them- 


selves will  tell  you.  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
really  a  European  country.  The  number  of 
Magyar  schools  is  systematically  diminished 
by  the  government.  The  largest  university, 
until  recently  bilingual,  is  now  entirely  Ru- 
manianized.  The  Magyar  faculties  are  gone, 
though  here  and  there  Magyar  professors 
linger  on.  This  is  in  Cluj-Napoca,  the  largest 
city  in  Transylvania,  which  was  originally 
Kolozsv&r  in  Magyar  (Klausenburg  in 
German),  then  it  became  Cluj  in  Rumanian, 
and  lately  it  has  been  renamed  Cluj-Napoca, 
a  resurrection  of  a  Roman  place-name  from 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Official 
Rumanian  propaganda  and  official  Rumani- 
an historiography  claim  that  the  Ruma- 
nians are  direct  decendants  of  Trajan's  le- 
gions, which  is  as  if  Ronald  Reagan  were  to 
declare  his  descent  from  Pocahontas.  Yet 
many  Rumanians  have  something  mock- 
Latin  about  them;  they  are  curiously  remi- 
niscent of  the  mock-European  quality  of  Ar- 
gentinians. 

The  broadcast  and  television  slots  allotted 
to  the  Magyar  language  on  the  Rumanian 
state  newtwork  are  distressingly  brief,  and 
hardly  more  than  official  Rumanian  propa- 
ganda. The  speakers  and  the  interviewed 
and  the  muBicians  must  identify  themselves 
as  "We  Rumanians."  In  the  predominantly, 
and  sometimes  purely.  Magyar  villages  and 
towns,  all  of  the  inscriptions  are  in  Rumani- 
an—bilingual signs  and  directions  are  not  al- 
lowed at  all.  Those  Magyars  who  succeed  in 
struggling  up  through  the  bureaucracy  to 
acquire  diplomas  or  qualifying  degrees  are 
given  jobs  toi  Wallachia.  Moldavia,  Oltenia, 
and  Bucharest.  There  have  been  cases  when 
patients  in  state  hospitals  in  Magyar  towns 
and  with  a  Magyar  staff  were  forbidden  to 
talk  to  their  doctors  in  Magyar. 

On  the  Rumanian  side  of  the  frontier 
with  Hungary,  the  wait  is  three  hours. 
There  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  cars 
in  line,  but  the  hoods  aoid  the  trunks  have 
to  be  opened,  the  seats  are  pried  apart,  the 
luggage  taken  out  and  deposited  on  concrete 
slabs  of  benches.  It  is  not  my  American 
passport  that  entitles  me  to  a  bit  more  cour- 
tesy from  the  Rumanian  customs  men.  but 
the  fact  that  I  have  only  one  piece  of  lug- 
gage; the  other  cars  are  crammed  with 
people,  children,  and  packages  of  food  that 
they  bring  into  Rumania.  The  Rumanian 
police  are  looking  for  foreign  books,  includ- 
ing books  from  Hungary,  which  are  confis- 
cated. I  was  warned  about  that  in  Budapest 
and  left  my  books  behind,  but  on  top  of  my 
clothes  there  is  an  offprint  of  an  article  by  a 
Magyar  medievalist,  printed  in  a  German 
scholarly  journal  about  the  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relatons  of  the  Caucasian  princi- 
palities with  the  city-state  of  Genoa  during 
the  15th  century.  The  Rumanian  customs 
people  pore  over  this  for  20  minutes,  they 
take  it  into  their  booth,  they  study  it.  They 
return  it  to  me,  and  one  of  them  asks: 
"Where  is  this  Georgia?"  "A  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Union. "  I  say.  He  is  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve me,  but  then  he  returns  my  passport 
and  waves  me  on. 

This  is  the  frontier  between  two  Commu- 
nist states,  two  Eastern  European  states, 
two  member  states  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The 
difference  between  them  is  enormous.  Pass- 
ing back  into  Hungary— and  this  is  south- 
eastern Hungary,  a  relatively  poor  portion 
of  the  country— I  am  instantly  back  in  the 
West.  The  difference  between  Rumania  and 
Hungary  is  much  greater  thsm  that  between 
"Communist "  Hungary  and  "Western  "  Aus- 
tria. This  is  not  merely  the  difference  be- 
tween two  states,  but  between  two  nations 
and     two     cultures— indeed,     the     deepest 


boundary  is  not  on  the  map.  It  is  unmarked 
and  yet  immediately  palpable,  there  be- 
tween peoples:  the  boundary  between 
Roman  Catholic  Europe  and  Byzantine 
Europe,  between  Western  Christianity  and 
Eastern  Orthodoxy.  (The  fact  that  many  of 
the  Magyars  in  Transylvania  are  Calvinist 
shows  that  in  Transylvania  the  exception  is 
the  rule.) 

I  could  regale  my  American  friends  and 
readers  with  stories  about  Rumanian  cor- 
ruption; the  official  who  exchanges  curren- 
cy, but  who  wants  a  tip;  the  "luxury"  hotel 
which  has  (finally)  a  bath,  but  which  will 
not  furnish  a  stopper  for  the  tub  except  for 
extra  consideration;  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  cleanliness  of  the  places 
populated  by  Magyars  and  those  populated 
by  Rumanians.  I  won't  continue,  because 
my  readers  will  already  be  saying  that,  of 
course,  this  writer  is  a  Hungarian  and  that 
explains  everything.  I  cannot  help  this.  I  am 
a  Magyar  but  I  am  an  American  too.  and  I 
am  writing  for  Americar^.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  Transylvania,  as  perhaps  ev- 
erywhere else  in  the  world,  is  this  existence 
of  deep  national  differences,  something  that 
is  obscured  not  only  by  ideologues  (includ- 
ing those  of  anti-Communism)  and  by  their 
appalling  ignorance  of  geography  and  of 
history,  but  by  the  dominant  social-scientif- 
ic pattern  of  academic  and  bureaucratic 
thinking  that  dismisses  national  character 
as  a  reactionary  19th-century  myth. 

What  is  happening  in  Transylvania  (and 
what  is  happening  to  many  other  places  in 
Eastern  Europe)  has  little  to  do  with  Com- 
munism or  anti-Communism.  What  is  even 
more  significant,  it  has  almost  nothing  to  do 
with  Russians.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Transylvania,  the 
Magyar  population  was  treated  a  little 
better;  the  Russian  rulers  wanted  no  trouble 
in  that  regard.  As  the  Russian  flood  receded 
from  Rumania  the  atavistic  inclinations 
rose  again,  and  the  crude  suppression  of  the 
Magyar  population  reappeared.  The  princi- 
pal, and  sometimes  courageous,  spokesmen 
for  the  Magyar  people  are  members  of  the 
Rumanian  Communist  Party,  who  on  occa- 
sion are  persecuted  and  dismissed  from 
their  jobs.  Whether  or  not  you  are  a  Com- 
munist makes  little  difference  in  Transylva- 
nia. What  counts  is  whether  you  are  Ruma- 
nian or  Magyar;  or,  to  be  more  precise, 
whether  you  are  anti-Magyar  or  pro- 
Magyar,  regardless  of  your  party  member- 
ship, regardless  even  of  your  native  lan- 
guage. 

In  many  of  the  Magyar  apartments  and 
houses  the  radio  is  tuned  to  Budapest.  The 
news  from  Radio  Budapest  does  its  little  bit 
for  pro-Soviet  obeisances  and  propaganda, 
but  for  the  Transylvania  Magyars  this 
hardly  matters  at  all;  it  is  so  much  more  ob- 
jective than  the  Rumanian  radio.  "Some- 
times we  listen  to  Budapest,  sometimes  to 
Radio  Free  Europe, "  they  say.  "It  hardly 
makes  any  difference." 

Rumania  used  to  be  the  richest  agricultur- 
al country  in  Europe.  The  American  fliers 
who  were  shot  down  over  Ploesti  in  1943 
and  then  parachuted  in  were  amazed  at  how 
well  they  were  (ed.  They  were  the  only  pris- 
oners in  World  War  II  who  gained  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  In  one  year  of  captivity.  The 
Communist  regime  depleted  the  land.  The 
oil  wells,  the  largest  deposits  in  Europe  west 
of  Russia,  are  running  dry.  The  fields  are 
speckled  by  children  in  blue  smocks;  classes 
in  the  fall  are  ordered  out  to  gathef  pota- 
toes. The  state  of  the  economy  is  as  bad  as 
Poland's.  As  in  Poland,  the  shops  are  empty; 
people  often  do  not  bother  to  stand  in  line. 
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In  most  restaurants  there  are  no  menus. 
The  waiter  will  tell  you  what  there  is  to  eat. 
and  the  food  is  foul. 

The  regime,  however,  is  fairly  solid  and 
strong,  and  not  only  because  of  the  secret 
police.  In  Rumania,  not  unlike  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  government  is  seen  by  the 
masses  as  a  necessary  evil,  an  unquestion- 
able force  of  nature.  The  Rumanian  govern- 
ment caters  to  mass  sentiment  by  feeding  it 
nationalism,  suppressing  the  Magyars,  and 
on  occasion  making  sly  references  about  the 
Russians.  Thus  the  most  rigid  Communist 
regime  in  Eastern  Europe  is  also  the  least 
pro-Russian  one.  The  dictator  of  Rumania  is 
Nicolae  Ceau§escu.  a  former  cobbler,  whose 
wife  and  whose  numerous  relatives  occupy 
dozens  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  govern- 
ment. His  private  train  has  12  cars.  He  had 
himself  photographed  with  a  jeweled  scep- 
ter in  hand;  as  well  as  standing  over  the  car- 
casses of  wild  boars  and  bears  which  he 
shoots  as  they  are  driven  before  his  august 
presence.  He  was  also  photographed  danc- 
ing the  Rumanian  hora  with  Richard 
Nixon.  The  grinning,  dark,  and  jowly  faces 
of  the  Californian  and  Wallachian  Presi- 
dents, both  chief  executives  from  the  edges 
of  civilization,  oddly  resembled  each  other. 

The  Eastern  European  landscape  is  now 
that  of  a  valley  where  the  flood  and  the  fog 
are  receding,  and  the  ancient  towers  and 
turrets,  broken  and  begrimed  but  nonethe- 
less recognizable  and  standing,  slowly 
emerge  from  under  the  fog.  This  devolution 
is  promising  and  should  not  surprise  anyone 
except  for  ideologues  and  theorists  of  inter- 
national relations.  Yet  it  is  not  as  simple  as 
that.  In  Russia,  too.  the  towers  and  the  tur- 
rets of  Old  Russia  reappeared  when  much 
of  the  red  chaotic  fog  of  the  Lenin-Trotsky 
years  was  wafting  away.  Yet  in  the  streets 
of  that  Russian  scene  appeared  not  the  New 
Soviet  Man,  but  a  people  reminiscent  of 
something  old  and  dark,  as  was  their  leader, 
a  new  reincarnation  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  In 
Rumania,  too.  Ceau^escu  is  reminiscent  of 
something  old  and  rooted  in  the  dark  recess- 
es of  Balkan  history,  of  those  Wallachian 
and  Moldavian  voivods  who  knew  the  By- 
zantines and  the  Turks  and  how  to  get 
along  with  them  or  against  them,  depending 
on  circumstances,  people  whose  calculations 
of  power  were  in  their  blood,  and  compared 
to  whose  life  stories  Machiavelli's  The 
Prince  was  only  an  elegant  theory  spun  out 
by  a  rationalist  skeptic. 

But  Dracula  was  not  a  Transylvanian,  and 
Transylvania  is  different.  There  is  the 
Saxon  minority,  for  example.  As  early  as  in 
the  13th  century,  the  kings  of  Hungary  in- 
vited Germans  to  settle  in  Transylvania. 
The  latter  called  themselves  the  Saxons. 
They  were  an  early  variant  of  the  bourgeoi- 
sie; they  built  admirable  and  industrious 
lives  in  their  towns.  They  lived  a  tight  little 
existence,  disliking  the  Magyars  and  despis- 
ing the  Rumanians.  With  the  Reformation 
they  discovered  their  German  nationalism 
in  an  instant  and  became  the  grimmest 
Lutherans  in  all  Christendom.  Four  hun- 
dred years  later  they  were  proudest  follow- 
ers of  the  FUhrer.  As  I  drive  through  a  vil- 
lage, a  young  boy  in  lederhosen,  seeing  my 
"Viennese  license  plate,  gives  the  Hitler 
salute. 

All  over  Eastern  Europe  after  World  War 
II,  the  Germans  were  deported  to  Germany. 
The  Rumanians  did  not  deport  them 
(though  many  of  the  Saxons  left  for  West 
Germany  through  the  years).  An  intelligent 
Rumanian  told  me  several  years  ago:  "Who 
knows?  The  Germans  may  become  a  great 
power  again."  There  is  that  Hollywoodian 


witticism  about  the  Hungarian  who  enters 
behind  you  in  a  revolving  door  and  comes 
out  ahead.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Hungarians,  with  all  of  their  tal- 
ents, are  the  least  able  politicians.  The  poli- 
titcal  history  of  Hungary  is  marked  by  a 
series  of  disasters.  It  is  the  Rumanians  who 
are  masters  at  politics.  Here  are  a  few  exam- 
ples from  our  contemporary  history. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  modem  Rumani- 
an state  had  been  a  creation  of  France,  but 
when  France  fell  in  1940  the  Rumanians 
turned  pro-German  more  quickly,  and  more 
shamelessly,  than  any  other  state  and 
people  in  Europe.  Well  before  the  Third 
Reich  demanded  compliance  with  ""the  final 
solution.""  the  Rumanian  Iron  Guard 
hanged  elderly  Jews  on  butcher-hooks  in 
the  side  streets  of  Bucharest.  They  mur- 
dered, among  others,  Professor  lorga,  the 
nationalist  historian,  whose  only  sin  was  his 
Francophilia.  (Before  killing  him  they  tore 
out  his  beard,  hair  by  hair).  Now.  40  years 
later,  lit,  because  the  electric  current  is  poor 
and  weak.  The  lights  are  pale,  hardly  flick- 
ering in  the  squares,  reminiscent  of  a  Cen- 
tral Europe  sixty  or  more  years  ago.  But  in 
the  sunny  autumn  mornings,  the  plane  trees 
are  drenched  with  gold  and  the  cities  are 
real  cities,  with  people  milling  in  the  old 
streets,  visibly  propelled  by  the  difficulties 
and  by  the  purijosefulness  of  every  day  life. 
And  thus  certain  things  in  these  cities  still 
breathe  the  life  of  decades  ago,  when 
Magyar  (and  sometimes  Magyar- Jewish ) 
geniuses  took  wings  to  fly  to  the  greater 
world  of  Budapest  and  Paris.  It  was  then,  in 
the  coffeehouses  of  Kolozsvar  and  Naigy- 
varad.  the  Gaudelaireans  and  the  folklorists 
argued  and  drank  into  the  night,  a  Transyl- 
vanian night  in  which  the  coffeehouse 
smoke  instantly  wafted  away  in  the  clean 
dark  air  in  the  narrow  streets,  between  the 
uneven  rows  of  the  yellow-stuccoed,  one- 
story  provincial  houses  with  their  earthy 
odors  and  sometimes  erotic  promises  and 
the  lone  swaying  electric  tram  car  lighting 
up  the  cobblestones  at  the  far  end. 

Yet  though  the  cityscapes  have  changed 
in  many  ways,  the  landscape  remains  almost 
untouched.  By  September  the  grass  is  down, 
the  large,  unpeopled,  and  untended  hills  re- 
semble the  19th-century  deer  park  of  a 
great  Anglophile  lord.  There  are  lakes  in 
the  mountains,  agate-pure,  secretive,  and 
calm  in  bowls  of  pine  forests,  without  a 
single  inn  or  a  house  or  even  a  tourist  tent 
nearby.  And  beyond  the  mountain  ridges  lie 
Moldavia  and  the  snow,  a  different  world  of 
bearded  priests  and  gypsies  and  Levantine 
merchants  in  their  cordovan  boots.  Ancient 
roads  and  mountain  passes,  which  were  used 
by  Transylvanian  craftsmen  to  haul  their 
boots  and  finished  goods  and  furs  to  the 
markets,  are  still  traversed  now  and  then  by 
bullock-carts,  a  truck  passing  them  every 
five  minutes  or  so.  On  the  other  side  of  Mol- 
davia, a  mere  one  hundred  miles  further  to 
the  east,  almost  all  of  the  roads  peter  out. 
disappearing  before  the  Russian  frontier 
where  the  few  crossing-points  are  himdreds 
of  miles  apart.  It  is  as  if  Russia  were  thou- 
sands of  miles  away;  as  if  the  Russians  had 
never  been  there. 

So  this  is  the  beautiful  and  the  bitter  end 
of  Europe,  poor  beyond  its  deserts,  rich  with 
its  past,  and  where  the  past  is  present  not 
only  in  the  remaining  houses  with  their 
high-ceilinged  rooms  and  tile  stoves,  but  in 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  people.  In 
George  Orwell's  Nineteen  Eighty-Four,  Win- 
ston Smith,  on  one  occasion,  secretly  and 
daringly  offered  a  toast  "to  the  past  "  In 
darkest  Transylvania,  as   1984  approaches, 


such  a  toast  would  be  as  out  of  place  as  a 
toast  to  Dracula.  There  the  past  is  real.  It  il- 
lummates  the  everyday  necessities  of  life;  it 
is  the  living  hope  not  only  of  the  oppressed 
Magyars  but  of  those  younger  Rumanian 
writers  and  thinkers  who.  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Turks,  have  something 
in  common  with  the  Magyars.  They.  too.  de- 
spise the  police  state,  the  mechanical  sur- 
veillance, and  the  senseless  acres  of  chemi- 
cal factories  in  the  valleys  of  Transylvania, 
sijewing  sulphurous  yellow  and  scarlet 
fumes  into  the  air.  The  Russian  flood  is  re- 
treating, one  day  the  Communist  state  will 
be  gone,  and  when  that  miasmatic  fog  had 
lifted  perhaps  the  multifarious  people  in 
the  streets  and  squares  of  Transylvania  will 
not  be  condenmed  to  repeat  the  past,  pre- 
cisely because  they  unlike  the  Russians, 
have  learned  to  know  it.  There  will  be  no 
plaw;e  for  petty  Draculas  in  Transylvania. 
They  will  take  their  vampirish  flight  to  Hol- 
lywood to  those  Californian  castles  where 
they  belong.* 


ASSASSINATION  OF  TURKISH 
DIPLOMATS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28,  1982.  gunmen  assassinated 
Kemal  Arikan.  the  Turkish  consul 
general  to  Los  Angeles.  This  was  the 
third  murder  of  Turkish  diplomats  in 
the  Los  Angeles  region:  In  1973,  the 
Turkish  consul  general  and  the  Turk- 
ish corisul  were  both  murdered  by  an 
American  Armenian  claiming  revenge 
for  the  Ottoman  massacres  against  the 
Armenians  in  1915-16. 

In  the  inter\'ening  period,  18  more 
Turkish  diplomats  or  their  family 
members  were  killed  in  Western 
Europe  and  Australia  by  Armenian 
terrorists  and  scores  of  others,  includ- 
ing innocent  bystanders,  were  injured 
in  assassination  attempts  and  bomb- 
ings. The  killers  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Besides  expressing  my  moral  outrage 
at  the  killings  of  a  brave  diplomat  of 
our  trusted  NATO  ally  and  expressing 
condolences  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Arikan,  I  am  calling,  as  several  of  my 
colleagues  also  do,  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  Armenian  terrorist 
groups  operating  in  this  country. 


WORCESTER  AGAINST  GEORGIA 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  tne  150th  anniversay  of  the 
decision  of  the  immortal  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Worcester  v.  Georgia,  6  Pet.  515  (1832). 
In  this  case,  the  late  Chief  Justice  con- 
firmed within  our  legal  system  the  po- 
litical existence  of  American  Indian 
tribes  as  domestic  dependent  nations 
and  upheld  their  treaties  with  the 
United  States  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  cited 
cases  in  American  jurispreudence. 
Worcester  helped  to  establish  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  its  proper  constitutional  sphere 
and  helped  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
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the  Indian  people  to  their  existence 
despite  their  military,  political,  and 
economic  weakness. 

It  represents  the  highest  aspirations 
of  this  Nation  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
its  own  power  and  to  abide  by  the  rule 
of  law. 

We  should  pause  to  reflect  on  some 
of  the  ironies  in  this  sesquicentennial 
event.  The  American  Indian  tribes  are 
still  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  insure 
their  existence  in  American  society.  As 
was  the  case  with  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  the  1830's,  the  Indian  people 
of  today  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Government  although  all  too 
often  that  Federal  protection  is  as  in- 
effective for  today's  Indians  as  it 
proved  to  be  for  the  Cherokees. 

But  despite  the  human  feelings  dis- 
played by  the  historical  record,  we  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  heights  of 
our  aspirations  when  we  reread  the 
compassionate  and  humane  words  of 
the  Chief  Justice. 

The  issue  of  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokees  from  the  State  of  Georgia 
was  hotly  debated  at  the  time,  with 
strong  support  given  to  both  sides.  Be- 
lieving in  our  profession  of  the  rule  of 
law,  the  Cherokee  Nation  sought 
refuge  in  our  Federal  courts. 

They  were  unsuccessful  in  1831  in 
the  case  of  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Geor- 
gia, 5  Pet.  1  (1831),  when  they  sup- 
ported the  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Worces- 


ter's conviction  for  the  crime  of  living 
among  them.  In  1832  they  received  a 
vindication  of  their  treaties  and  their 
political  existence  but  no  protection  of 
their  rights. 

The  great  Chief  Justice's  words  ring 
down  through  the  years  in  the  halls  of 
this  very  building.  They  remind  us  of 
the  quality  of  moral  leadership  which 
often  blessed  this  Nation  in  its  early 
days,  and  the  historic  role  of  the  judi- 
ciary in  helping  to  balance  our  institu- 
tions which  might  otherwise  be  swept 
by  the  popular  passions  of  the  day. 

John  Marshall  did  not  save  the 
homelands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  If 
there  is  an  inevitability  in  history, 
then  perhaps  the  Cherokee's  loss  was 
inevitable.  But  the  monumental  im- 
portance of  Marshall  and  those  like 
him  and  of  the  decision  I  note  today  is 
that  they  established  and  articulated 
the  standard  by  which  this  Nation  was 
to  be  measured.  Without  institutions 
and  individuals  to  play  this  role,  we 
become  a  nation  adrift. 

The  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes 
are  matters  constitutionally  commit- 
ted to  the  Federal  Government.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  reexamining  our 
Federal  system  and  restoring  what 
many  of  us  feel  is  a  recent  imbalance 
in  that  system. 

We  must  be  sure  that  as  we  revital- 
ize the  role  of  the  states  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  and  strengthen  the  Feder- 


al-State relationship  we  do  not  fail  to 
distinguish  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  Indian  af- 
fairs and  the  guarantees  of  self-gov- 
ernment confirmed  in  Worcester 
against  Georgia  150  years  ago.# 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each:  The  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 

10:30  A.M. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:52  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  March  4,  1982.  at  10:30  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^erf/iesrfa^,  March  3,  1982 


The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Even  as  we  try,  O  Lord,  to  be  the 
people  You  would  have  us  be,  we 
admit  our  faults  and  confess  our  weak- 
nesses. Yet,  You  have  promised  by 
Your  mercy  to  be  with  us  in  good 
times  and  bad,  and  we  thank  You  for 
Your  free  gifts  of  forgiveness  and 
grace.  As  You  have  accepted  us  as  we 
are,  so  teach  us  to  accept  others  of  the 
human  family  with  the  understanding 
and  peace  by  which  we  have  known 
Your  love  to  us.  In  Your  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  355,  nays 
15,  answered  "present,"  1,  not  voting 
63,  as  follows. 

[Roll  No.  13] 
YEAS-355 


Addabbo 

Beilenson 

Broomfield 

Akaka 

Benedict 

Brown  (CO) 

Albosta 

Benjamin 

Brown  (OH) 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Broyhill 

Anderson 

Bereuter 

Burgener 

Andrews 

Bevill 

Byron 

Annunzio 

Bingham 

Carman 

Anthony 

Blanchard 

Carney 

Archer 

Bliley 

Chappell 

Ashbrook 

Boggs 

Chappie 

Aspin 

Boland 

Cheney 

Atkinson 

Boiling 

Clausen 

AuCoin 

Boner 

dinger 

Badham 

Bonior 

CoaU 

Bafalis 

Bonker 

Coleman 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bouquard 

Collins  (ID 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bowen 

Collins  (TX) 

Barnard 

Breaux 

Conable 

Beard 

Brlnkley 

Conte 

Bedell 

Brodhead 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA> 

Emery 

English 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Pen  wick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Pish 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Plorlo 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilma.n 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Granun 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HiUis 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKlnney 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkiiu 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 
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D  1515 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  this  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.J.  Res,  91,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  1982  as  "National  Peach  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1982  as  'National  P.T.A,  Member- 
ship Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1503)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  allocate  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
refined  petroleum  products  during  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  shortage,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21,  1982.  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day,  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-42.  appointed  Mr.  Gorton  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  84-944,  appointed  Mr.  Gorton  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Commission. 


opportunity  to  obtain  such  help.  They 
could  not  afford  to  go  to  private  finan- 
cial sources  for  loans.  Only  the  rich 
and  well-to-do  could  continue  their  ca- 
reers toward  their  doctors  degrees. 

Such  an  unfortunate  action  would 
deprive  our  Nation  of  the  well-educat- 
ed store  of  necessary  personnel  our 
Nation  will  need  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  hurting  the  students, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  hurt  the  private 
colleges  and  universities.  Enrollments 
would  drop  dramatically,  leaving  such 
institutions  in  strained  circumstances, 
and  placing  undue  loads  upon  the 
public  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Reagan  administration's  thesis 
is  ill  conceived,  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  trust 
the  Congress  will  keep  the  door  of  op- 
portunity open  to  all  Americans  espe- 
cially those  who  desperately  need  this 
Government  assistance. 


the  States  on  fuel  conservation  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  He  re- 
turned to  Michigan  State  University  in 
1944  and  again  after  his  one  term  in 
the  Congress.  In  1963  Mr.  Hayworth 
returned  to  Washington.  D.C.,  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
1965-66  task  force  which  set  up  medi- 
care in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. He  retired  from  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  in  1967.  but  he  re- 
mained active  and  retained  his  interest 
in  domestic  and  foreign  issues.  In 
recent  years  he  traveled  to  mainland 
China  and  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he 
was  writing  a  book  on  philosophy 
when  he  passed  away. 


GOVERNMENT  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  is  run- 
ning out  of  money.  It  will  all  be  gone 
by  April.  It  will  have  to  be  replaced  be- 
cause it  is  an  entitlement  program. 
Last  September,  the  House  Labor- 
HHS  Appropriations  Subcommittee  in- 
dicated the  funds  it  had  made  avail- 
able were  inadequate.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  recently  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  budget  request  for  $978 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  amount  of  money 
is  another  example  of  the  usual  warm, 
sympathetic,  consideration  the 
Reagan  administration  has  shown  for 
the  Nation's  social  programs.  Making 
$978  million  available  is  like  throwing 
a  15-foot  rope  to  students  who  are 
drowning  20  feet  away.  It  just  is  not 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  student 
loan  needs  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
It  is  about  $300  million  short.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  today  filing  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  $1,287 
million,  which  is  the  amount  needed 
to  maintain  the  GSL  program  at  the 
same  operational  level  presently  au- 
thorized by  law. 

The  administration  bases  the  differ- 
ence in  amounts  on  terminating  the 
GSL  program  for  doctoral  students. 
The  Reagan  administration  would  end 
all  GSL  loans  to  doctoral  students— to 
prospective  physicians,  to  scientists,  to 
Ph.  D's,  to  lawyers,  to  biologists,  to 
specialists  in  all  the  scientific  disci- 
plines. 

It  would  close  the  door  to  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  doctoral  students  at 
a  time  when  they  most  need  help— as 
they  reach  the  final  stage  of  their 
career. 

It  is  another  example  of  depriving 
students  who  need  help  most  of  the 


DON  HAYWORTHS  LONG 

RECORD  OF  DEDICATED 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

(Mr.  KILDEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
recent  passing  away  of  the  Honorable 
Don  Hayworth,  a  former  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who 
built  an  impressive  record  of  long 
years  of  devoted  public  service.  Mr. 
Hayworth,  who  was  84,  was  a  Member 
of  Congress  in  1955  and  1956.  and  had 
lived  the  last  several  years  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  was  an  honored  active 
member  of  the  Former  Members  of 
Congress,  and  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine  of  long  years  standing.  I  had 
often  benefited  from  his  advice  and 
counsel  since  coming  to  Congress. 

Mr  Hayworth  represented  the  old 
Sixth  District  of  Michigan  when'  it  in- 
cluded Flint,  which  now  is  in  the  Sev- 
enth District  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent.  He  was  a  dominant  figure  in 
Flint  area  Democratic  politics  in  the 
1950's  and  early  1960's,  when  I  first 
met  him  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  on  his  campaigns. 

Mr.  Hayworth  was  born  in  Toledo. 
Iowa,  and  attended  Grinnell  College. 
He  received  a  master's  degree  in  inter- 
national relations  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  a  doctorate  in  speech 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
headed  the  speech  department  at 
Michigan  State  University  from  1937 
to  1942  after  holding  similar  positions 
at  Penn  College  in  Iowa  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Akron. 

In  1942  Mr.  Hayworth  came  to 
Washington,  D.C,  to  head  the  Victory 
Speakers  Bureau  with  the  wartime 
Office  of  Civil  Defense.  He  had  earlier 
created  and  headed  a  similar  bureau 
for  the  Michigan  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense. He  then  was  liaison  officer  with 


REAGANOMICS  CLEARLY  A 

FACTOR    IN    CLOSING    OF   GEN- 
ERAL TIRE'S  AKRON  PLANT 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  on  Monday  morning  I  got  a 
phone  call  from  the  president  of  the 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  giving  me 
the  sad  news  that  the  company  was 
closing  its  only  tire  plant  in  Akron 
with  a  loss  of  1,200  jobs. 

Two  years  ago,  the  company  was 
talking  about  building  a  new  tire  plant 
in  Akron.  I  suggest  that  Reaganomics 
has  something  to  do  with  this  situa- 
tion. Let  me  repeat: 

Two  years  ago.  General  Tire  was 
planning  to  build  a  new  plant  in 
Akron.  This  week  they  announced 
they  are  closing  the  one  they  have 
there. 

That  plant,  with  its  1,200  employees 
and  their  families,  is  but  another  one 
of  the  tragedies  that  President  Rea- 
gan's crazy,  upside  down,  so-called 
supply-side  economics,  including  last 
year's  egregiously  wasteful  and  irre- 
sponsible tax  bill  and  high  defense 
spending,  are  inflicting  upon  our  com- 
munities in  Ohio,  as  well  in  other 
States  of  this  Nation. 
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HUGE  SPENDING  FOR  DEFENSE 
CONTRIBUTES  TO  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
group  after  group  are  coming  around 
to  the  propostion  that  Reaganomics  is 
nonsense.  Today,  there  is  an  open 
letter  to  President  Reagan  and  to 
Members  of  Congress  which  is  paid  for 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
the  Mortgage  Bankers,  the  National 
Assocation  of  Home  Builders,  the  Na- 
tional Assocation  of  Mutual  Savings 


Banks,  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
altors, and  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associations,  pleading  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  huge  spending  for  defense,  as 
well  as  tax  cuts,  contributes  to  the  def- 
icit which  in  turn  affects  interest 
rates. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  1.  entitled  "High  Rates  Called 
Drag  on  Recovery,"  states  that  the  re- 
cession is  deepening  due  to  persistent 
high  interest  rates.  Donald  Strazheim 
of  Wharton  Econometrics  is  quoted  as 
describing  the  high  interest  rates  as 
"an  infection  that  works  its  way 
through  the  economy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Reagan  must 
address  the  problem  of  the  mounting 
deficits  he  has  created.  Deficit-pro- 
duced high  interest  rates  are  crippling 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  may  be 
napping,  but  I  ask  Mr.  Meese  to  show 
him  the  morning  paper. 


AN  AMERICAN  SOLUTION  IS 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
weeks  ago  I  sent  President  Reagan  a 
letter  asking  him  to  call  an  economic 
recovery  summit  to  Camp  David.  I 
asked  the  President  to  go  there  with 
his  economic  advisers,  along  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  the  Budget  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  along  with 
the  ranking  members,  along  with 
Chairuian  Paul  Volcker  and  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  go 
there  without  the  press,  to  go  there  in 
a  nonpartisan  but  in  a  bipartisan  spirit 
to  try  to  find  an  American  solution, 
not  a  Republican  solution,  or  Demo- 
cratic solution,  but  an  American  solu- 
tion to  the  economic  recovery  of  this 
country. 

President  Carter  took  Sadat  and  also 
Prime  Minister  Begin  to  Camp  David. 
President  Reagan  took  the  bollweevils 
there  in  order  to  get  the  votes  neces- 
sary for  his  program. 

I  think  that  we  feel  the  economic  re- 
covery is  the  most  important— I  do.  I 
think  the  President  should  accept  the 
responsibilities  and  the  leadership  to 
take  the  leaders  of  this  country  to 
Camp  David  and  come  back  with 
American  solutions  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  this  country. 


ADMINISTRATION  FIDDLES 
WHILE  AUTO  INDUSTY  BURNS 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  6  weeks,  almost  5.000  auto  workers 


in  my  district  were  told  that  their  jobs 
were  to  be  eliminated.  They  join  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  auto  work- 
ers who  are  waiting  for  some  sign  of 
action  or  concern  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

And  in  the  face  of  this  crisis,  with 
the  clamor  for  action  growing  louder 
every  day,  the  administration  is  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear. 

Yesterday,  in  Congressman  Jim 
Florio's  subcommittee,  two  Reagan 
administration  officials  said  the  solu- 
tion to  the  auto  industry's  problems 
would  come  with  the  passage  of  time. 
In  6  or  8  years,  they  said,  it  would  get 
better. 

Well,  time  may  heal  a  lot  of  things, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  will  restore  to  my 
former  auto  workers  the  jobs  they 
value  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  almost  5,000 
auto  workers  in  my  district  who  do  not 
have  any  more  time  to  wait  since  the 
announcement  by  General  Motors 
that  their  plants  would  soon  close  for 
good  because  of  the  sinking  economy 
and  foreign  competition.  The  clamor 
for  action  grows  louder,  but  the  deaf- 
ening silence  of  the  administration 
continues. 

The  effect  of  the  1-year  voluntary 
reduction  on  auto  imports  to  this 
country  by  Japan  has  been  a  failure. 
Yesterday's  testimony  revealed  that 
instead  of  Japan's  share  of  new  autos 
sold  in  this  country  falling,  it  has  been 
rising  since  the  voluntary  limits.  And 
the  situation  is  likely  to  get  worse. 
While  it  does  get  worse,  the  Japanese 
prevent  our  products  from  entering 
Japan:  earth-moving  equipment,  air- 
planes, citrus  products,  beef,  tobacco, 
and  other  examples  abound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  free  trade. 
But  it  has  to  be  fair  trade.  The  unem- 
ployed want  work,  and  dignity,  not  a 
dole.  The  auto  industry  needs  help, 
not  time,  and  the  only  thing  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  meaningful  auto 
content  legislation  or  a  limit  on  for- 
eign imports  is  the  obstructionist  do- 
nothing  attitude  of  this  administra- 
tion, whose  policy  toward  the  auto  in- 
dustry is  socially,  politically,  and  eco- 
nomically bankrupt. 

What  this  administration  proposes  is 
6  years  of  fiddling  while  the  auto  in- 
dustry burns. 


STABILITY  SHOULD  BE  OUR  AIM 
IN  MIDEAST 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the  dan- 
gerous and  impractical  actions  by  our 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding 
foreign  affairs  and  defense.  His  world- 
wide arms  peddling  is  dangerous  as  it 
aggravates  tensions  in  unstable  areas. 
His  arms  dealing  is  impractical  for,  de- 


spite claims  of  buying  friendships,  al- 
legiances and  leverage,  history  and 
recent  "you  are  just  arms  salesmen— 
we  pay  cash"  statements  out  of  Saudi 
Arabia  demonstrate  that  the  alleged 
political  gains  for  our  country  are  an 
illusion. 

While  I  acknowledge  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  international  arms  dealings,  I 
question  the  morality  of  the  United 
States  as  a  gun  pusher,  especially  to 
nations  that  lack  stability  or  whose 
people  are  in  need  of  butter,  not  bul- 
lets. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  with  the 
Secretary's  intrusion  into  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  as  he  apparently  at- 
tempts to  reshape  this  country's  policy 
in  the  Mideast.  Neither  the  disastrous 
results  of  our  policies  in  Iran,  nor  the 
Saudi's  behavior  since  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  have  slowed  the  salesman's 
zeal  of  the  Defense  Secretary  as  he 
now  seeks  to  find  another  customer  in 
Jordan. 

This  effort  to  stimulate  an  arms  race 
in  the  Mideast  is  not  in  line  with  our 
Nations  own  best  interests  in  that 
area.  Stability,  not  an  arms  race 
should  be  our  goal  in  the  Mideast. 


DEFEAT  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  STANDBY  PETRO- 
LEUM EMERGENCY 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  clear  that  President  Reagan  de- 
serves our  support  in  opposition  to 
this  standby  petroleum  emergency 
conference  report.  Passage  of  this 
report  simply  assures  future  energy 
crises  by  precluding  proper  prepara- 
tion. A  vote  for  this  measure  is  a  vote 
for  a  return  to  the  long  gas  lines 
Americans  faced  in  the  1970's. 

We  should  support  President 
Reagan  and  defeat  this  conference 
report  because  it  brings  back  old  regu- 
lations that  failed  miserably  in  the 
past— aggravating  shortages,  and  re- 
sulting in  mounds  of  wasteful  paper- 
work and  the  bureaucracy  that  goes 
with  it. 

We  should  support  President 
Reagan  and  defeat  this  conference 
report  because  it  discourages  business 
from  conserving  or  stockpiling  petrole- 
um products  needed  to  keep  their  op- 
erations running  smoothly.  Passage  of 
this  report  in  essence  tells  business 
"not  to  worry  about  an  energy 
shortage  *  *  *  because  your  Big 
Brother  government  will  take  care  of 
you.  " 

Who  takes  care  of  the  consumer 
under  this  report? 

Adequate  authority  already  exists  to 
cope  with  emergency  energy  situa- 
tions. We  do  not  need  more  regula- 
tions and  more  bureaucracy.  What  we 
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need   is   to   free   the   free   enterprise  The   Banking.    Finance   and   Urban  polarized,      extended,      exacerbated." 

svstem  as  President  Reagan  has  called  Affairs  Committee  is  another  good  ex-  Further,   she  said   the   effect  of   the 

for    to  let  consumers  and  businesses  ample.  In  the  93d  Congress  with  an  av-  United   Nations   is   "almost    precisely 

Dlan  ahead  in  a  free  and  open  market-  erage    investigative   staff   size   of   46,  the  opposite  of  the  intentions  of  the 

place  there  were  33  bills  reported.  But  in  the  founders  *  •  *."  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  ex- 

This  legislation  would  only  compli-  96th.  the  staff  more  than  doubled,  and  pressed  doubts  that  it  was  worth  $5 

cate  the  problem  and  discourage  pri-  only  19  bills  were  reported— 14  fewer  million  a  day  to  the  United  States  to 

vate  efforts  to  help  America  cope  with  than  in  the  93d.  "cast  one  vote  against  the  world." 

an  energy  crisis.  We  should  support  Foreign  Affairs,  with  an  average  in-  Clearly,  the  record  warns  that  the 

President  Reagan  and  American  con-  vestigative  staff  size  of  28  in  the  93d  United   States   should   not    be   hood- 

sumers  by  defeating  this  report.  Congress,  reported  90  bills.  This  figure  winked    into    funding    another    U.N. 

^_^^«^.^  dropped  to  28,  but  the  average  staff  sponsored    "dismal   show"    called    the 

TT/-NTTOTP     o'TTT  T      TTMriTTW     niRFPT  size  nearly  doubled  to  55  in  the  96th.  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

^ri^^^T       r»TP      n^MnrRATir  They  got  less  than  half  the  work  done  while  supporters  of  this  proposed 

PARTY                       ur.iyiv^v.xv«xi^  ^^^  ^^^  nearly  twice  as  many  people  world  governing  body  claim  it  would 

PAKi  Y            ^^  J.JJ  jJq  jj^  resolve  conflicts,  it  too  would  really  do 

(Mr.    HARTNETT    asked    and    was  Another   committee   that   produced  just  the  opposite.  Once  again,  it  would 

given  permission  to  address  the  House  iggg  ^q^^  was  Government  Operation,  be  mainly  the  United  States  against 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  There  was  an  average  of  49  investiga-  the    world— and    in    many    cases,    we 

his  remarks.) tive  staff  in  the  93d  and  27  bills  were  would  have  no  vote  or  voice  at  all. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr  Speaker  I  just  reported.  But  in  the  96th,  5  fewer  bills  The  long-term  negatives  and  dangers 

rise  today  to  remind  all  mv  colleagues  ^^^e  reported,  and  it  took  an  investi-  of  a  law  of  the  sea  regime  are  more 

and  anyone  w^o  may  be  listening  that  ^^^^^^  g^^fj  ^j^h  18  more  people.  real,  and  far  greater,  than  those  of  the 

this  House  of  Representatives  ^  still  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  united  Nations.  This  regime  would  se- 

under  the  d"-ect  control  of  the  Demo-  committee  average  investigative  staff  riously  threaten  our  domestic  econo- 

crat  Party  ^^J^^the  Speaker   the  gen-  ^.^^  .^^^^^  f,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^e  93d  Con-  ^y  and  our  national  security, 

tleman  from  Massachusetts.  This  week  gress  to  the  enormous  figure  of  60  in  L.       soeaker       Americans      have 

your  schedule,  my  fellow  colleagues,  f.      oRth    This   is   a   400-Dercent   in-  ,          ^    »?.      u     ^  ^'"^"^^^"s      nave 

fr,„^i„»c  HniniT  onm<.thinff  fnr  Fi  Salva-  ^"     yoin.    1  nis   li   A   <*uu  pcrLciit   111  learned    the    hard    lesson    that    one 

involves  doing  something  tor  ti  &aiva  urease.    But    when    we    look    at    the  xTnitpH  Natinns  i<;  enoiieh   The  Law  of 

dor.  doing  something  for  Soviet  Jewry.  _„_-v,er  of   bills   reported    there  was  united  Nations  is  enougn.  ine  Law  oi 

etriirincr  a  mprial  for  Oueen  Beatrix  of  ""'"°^'^   °',    ""^^^    reporiea.    inere    wdj^  ^^le  Sea  Treaty  needs  to   be   rejected 

striking  a  meoai  lor  wueen  ueatrix  ui  ^        ^^  ^.j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  increase.  In  the  nutriPht 

the  Netherlands  and  God  knows  what.  ^3^  ^^  ^^^^  reported,  but  in  the  96th.  o"^"^^^- 

You  have  not  done  one  thing  for  the  gg  ^^^^  reported.  This  is  a  26-percent                          ' 

American  people  yet.  It  is  your  libera  jj^^ease  in  workload,  but  I  do  not  see 

spending  over  here  that  has  brought  justifies  a  400-percent  inves- 
about  this  economic  crisis,  so  we  are 


NO  P-16S  TO  JORDAN 
(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 


auuui    mio  cuuiiuiinv^  vuoio,   ov^    inr^.   €*.v,      ficntivp  Staff  inorpasp  — — ^ — 


Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 


give 
tive 

constructive" legislatVon  toThelrioor  of    Ho^"Vf  t^,\, J  JhUf ^^nn^hP^ pHminlfpri  Speaker^Y d^d'not  have'rhTopportuni- 

this  House.  Let  us  get  about  the  busi-    ?,^„l°L^^if  Jittpp.^iJlpr  S^^^  t^  last  week  to  comment  on  a  disas- 

ness    of    the    American    people    and    ^'ITn^^l^i'^'^f '■  Sfj^fl^^^^^^^  trous  idea  that  was,  according  to  some 

forget  about  gold  medals  and  El  Salva-    not  necessarily  more  efficient  or  pro-  ^^^^^     j,^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^.^^^ 

dor  for  about  a  week.  ^  w^nSd  to  carefully  evaluate  the  ^.^^''in'^t'^ip"  Miridfe^'FTt  'X'h'ad 

— ^^^^—  w   J  „*   . ,..„*„  ^t  n,^,.^  «««,^ittoc»o  elmg    m   the   Middle   East.   The   bad 

budget  requests  of  these  committees  ..        ^        ■,,  t-,  ,0  -r-,  ■,  » 

.0  d'eterxnL  where  the  w..te  can  be  '^^-'■',,^^:'^S^ZT Z  ^H^LS": 


FUNDING  COMMITTEE  STAFF 


(Mr.  COLLINS  Of  Texas  asked  and  eliminated.  We  mu^^^  ^^^   Kingdom   of   Jordan.   I   believe 

was  given  permission  to  address  the  trim  our  ranks  m  the  committees  to  be  Hussein   wants   to   do   what    is 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  more  «*-»y  '•e^P^"-^!-^^^^^^^^  dSt  in  Se'worMs  mos?  vo^atUe  are" 

extend  his  remarks.)  tive.    The    American    taxpayers    are  ^                        .         ,           „,avine    a 

Mr^  COLLINS  of  Texas   Mr.  Speak-  watching  to  see  us  take  a  stand^  SSdly  gin.e  incluSng  a  SilgS'e  to 

er.  the  number  of  mvestigative  staff  Jhere  is  no  need  for  the  excess  con-  Krelnlin.  We  want  to  keep  Hussein 

has  escalated  at  a  rapid  pace  over  the  gressional    committee    staffs    m    the  .  _-_,--.„v  but  to  cive  F 

past  several  years.  Yet.  most  of  the  House.  The  House  has  1.834  personnel  ? J^f  orTmoroveT  Sk  ^m^^^ 

committees  have  been  generating  the  whereas  the  Senate  requires  only  1.108  l^  s    or    ^Proved    Hawk  J"'ss'»cs  ^o 

same  amount  of  work  or  have  been  people.  America  asks  us  to  cut  the  size  St  "t  the  verv  hea?t  of  Israeli  secu 

less  productive.  Bigger  staffs  should  be  of  the  budget.  Let  us  begin  by  cutting  "f?%^reoe.t   the  verv  heart       know 

able  to  produce  more  work,  but  this  is  our  congressional  committee  staffs.  "^Zl  f,Zi^^r:Ar.w.^^JLi^^ 

not  the  case  with  several  of  our  com-                          f^o'"  firsthand  observation. 

mittees.  Let  me  cite  some  specific  ex-  ,  .  ^  ^„  ^„„  „„ .  Of  August  13  last  year  I  had  the  op- 

amples  of  the  workload  of  the  commit-  ^^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  portunity  to  fly  an   F-16   fighter  in 

tees  compared  to  the  size  of  the  inves-  (Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given  Israel.  Let  me  describe  a  vivid  moment 

tigative  staff  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  m  that  flight.  After  a  maximum  per- 

The  Agriculture  Committee  is  a  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  formance  takeoff  we  were  within  sec- 
prime  example.  In  the  93d  Congress,  remarks.)  onds  at  combat  altitude,  we  then 
this  committee  reported  46  bills  and  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  began  to  fly  south  down  the  west  side 
had  an  average  investigative  staff  size  U.N.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Jordan  River  when  a  small  "H " 
of  11.  In  the  96th  Congress,  the  staff  said  the  United  Nations  is  a  "dismal  began  to  electronically  appear  on  the 
zoomed  to  an  average  size  of  42.  Yet.  show"  that  only  contributes  to  the  instrument  panel  of  the  aircraft, 
only  three  more  bills  were  reported  Soviet  Unions  revolutionary  aims.  I  asked  the  Israeli  fighter  pilot  who 
out  of  this  committee.  I  do  not  see  any  She  said  the  purpose  of  the  United  was  flying  with  me  what  this  "H" 
reason    why    nearly    four    times    the  Nations  was  to  resolve  conflict,  "and  symbol  meant. 

number  of  staff  is  needed  to  do  about  what  we  find  instead  is  that  conflicts.  He  said.  "That  means  a  Hawk  missile 

the  same  amount  of  work.  rather  than  being  resolved,  are  in  fact  has  locked  onto  us." 
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I  said   "One  of  your  Hawk  missiles,     ternatives  forward  and  not  just  throw    CONFERENCE     REPORT     ON     S. 
correct'"  bricks.  1503.      STANDBY       PETROLEUM 

He  said,  oh  no.  sir.  one  from  Jordan.  ^^^^_  ALLOCATION  ACT  OF  1982 

across  the  river.  ^Tri^r^nxi  ,,T^n  attfrtmattvf  ^r.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 

I  said.  "I  thought  there  was  an  un-  NO  DEMOCRATIC  ALTERNATIVE  ^^^  conference  report  on  the  Senate 

derstanding  that  they  would  not  bring  (Mr.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per-  bill  (S.  1503)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 

Hawk    missiles    up    to    the    Jordan  jniggjon  to   address  the  House   for   1  dent  to  allocate  supplies  of  crude  oil. 

River."                       .         •    ,  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  residual  fuel  oil.  and  refined  petrole- 

He  said,  "This  lock  on  is  from  a  mis-  remarks  )  urn  products  during  a  severe  petrole- 

horizon\T"rr  9  oS  'Son    5  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  um   supply   shortage,   and   for   other 

?ou  5  see  A^iman    I    Sed  ove?  my  well  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  ^^J^^^^^    ^         ^    ^^      ^.^,        ^    ^^ 

couia  see  Amman.  1  iooK.ea  uvei   uiy  ron<ttitiipnt<;    write    Mr  The    clerk    read    the    title    of    the 

right  shoulder  at  our  3  o'clock  and  I  nave    their    constituents    wriie    Mr. 

could  see  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  My  O'Neill,  write  Jim  Jones.   We  have  £>enate  ^'^_                      tP^nnrp   rvrr 
colleagues     we    must    recognize    how  had  no  alternative  budget  proposed  by  The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
small  a  nation  Israel  is  and  what  it  the  Democrats  from  the  House.  The  Minish).   Pursuant   to   the   rule    the 
Ukes  to  Sefend  her  airspace  and  frag-  only   Democratic  proposal  was  by  a  con J^^^^  ^f^^'    ^«    considered    as 
ile  land  mass.  To  sell  the  outstanding-  Senator  from  the  Democratic  side,  and  na\  ing  oeen  reaa. 
Iv  capable  F-16  to  a  country.  Jordan.  Mr.   ONeill  and  Mr.   Jones  shot   it  (For   conference    report    and   state- 
that   still   expresses   hostility   toward  down.  ment.  see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Israel  would  be  destabilizing  in  the  ex-  piease,  Democrats,  tell  us  where  you  ^^l^^^^^JJ'J^lz                            ^^ 
treme.  To  endanger  Israel's  own  F-16's  want  to  raise  taxes.  Tell  us  what  pro-  The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
bv  introducing  the  I-Hawk  on  its  very  g^ams  you  want  to  cut.  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp) 
borders  would  be  intolerable.  Those  of  ^^          ^       successful     Democratic  wi"  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
us  in  this  great  legislative  body  who  „ove  we  have  seen  w^  back  in  De^^^^  ^f   gentleman   from  North  Carolina 
Hairp  nrnmitPrf  to  dpfpnd  that  tinv  de-  ™°^e  we  nave  !>een  was.  uttCK.  in  j-.et.cm  ^^     Broyhill)  Will  be  recognized  for 
have  promised  to  aeiena  ^nai  uny  oe  where  on  a  sneak  vote,  and  the  oq  minutes 
mocracy's  right  to  exist  cannot  stand  p,,    .    ^nntrolled  hv  Democrats  decides  minuies. 

by  and  even  let  an  idea  so  ill-consid-  She  he^tTs  a  voice  vSe  o?t  roncall  "^^^  C^*'""  recognizes  the  gentleman 
ered  gain  any  credibility  whatsoever.  ^i)f  ^^'et^fde^   t^  sneirthrough   tax  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp). 
Never.  vote,   decided   to   sneaK   inrougn   Lax  j^^.    gjj^^p    j^^.   Speaker.   I   yield 
cuts  for  Congressmen.  myself  6  minutes. 

AN  ECONOMIC  SUMMIT                                       ^  ^^^  ^"S^e^^k^T  "eTr^rited^  The 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given  WHY  EU^THE  HOUSE  NOT  ^e^a^^^  ^statS^fs  JufneraSrto  an  oi^ 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  ^i^i^^  wukk^iwo.  .^^^^^  disruption,  and  will  remain  so 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  (^j..  WALKER  asked  and  was  given  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Even  if  we 

remarks.)  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  carefully   prepare   now,   the   Nation's 

Mr.    LUNGREN.    Mr.    Speaker,    we  n^i^ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  hopes  for  an  economic  recovery  could 

continue  to  hear  the  refrain  of  criti-  remarks.)  be  dashed  by  a  severe  oil  cutoff.  With- 

cism  about  the  administration  s  eco-  ^^  WALKER  Mr  Speaker  I  would  out   preparation,   increased   inflation. 

nomic   policy^  Just   a   rnmute   ago   a  -^^            ^.^^  ^     colleagues  who  unemployment,    and    staggering    eco- 

^,T  At  nn  and  .aS  that  ?he1»rS  have    raised    the   question    why    this  nomic    losses    could    result    from    a 

HPnt  ^.houid    sotfouf   problem?  by  House  has  not  been  working  on  legisla-  supply  disruption. 

havSne   an   econiic   summit  ^bring  tive    business    over    the    last    several  Existing  authorities  do  not  provide 

rhJmfotherSoSnSJi-h^Taid  weeks.  We  have  had  very  little  in  the  the  President  with  clear,  comprehen- 

I  would  reS  you'that  ?n  the  last  way  of  votes  here.  We  have  had  virtu-  sive,  and  flexible  powers  to  contro  oil 

1  would  remma  you  inai   in  iiie  lait  j          =„h<!tantive  legislation  before  supplies  in  a  crisis.  A  snarl  of  litigation 

administration,  President  Carter  went  ally  no  substantive  legislation  before  ^^pp^              ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^. 

up  to  the  mountain,  thought  a  while,  us.  nowprlets  to  nrevent  catastroohic 

came  back  to  tell  us  in  startling  terms  why  ca^  we  not  be  legislating  on  l^^ZncS^i^  agStuJafJrodSc 

that  we  were  in  a  national  spirit  of  some  of  the  things  that  are  imporant  essential  public  services  such  as 

malaise.  Nothing  improved  after  that,  to  the  American  people?  There  have  hospitals,  police  and  fire  protection: 

We  did  not  do  a  whole  lot  around  here  been     balanced     budget     resolutions  refineries;  the  needs  of  home-heating 

during  the  last  administration  except  before  the  committees  since  January  5  ^^j     consumers'     the     transportation 

further  burden  the  Americaii  taxpay-  of  last  year.  There  have  been  busing  ^^^^.  electric  utilities;  and  other  vul- 

er.   give   them   more   regulations  and  resolutions     before     the     committees  nerable  sectors.  I  commend  the  Justice 

refuse  to  dig  ourselves  out  of  any  eco-  since  January  of  last  year.  There  have  Department  for  their  legal  research 

nomic  difficulty.  been  antiquota  bills  and  legislation  to  ^hzX.  led  to  this  conclusion  on  the  inad- 

If  we  truly  want  to  join  the  Presi-  implement  the  death  penalty  in  cer-  equacv  ol  other  existing  law. 

dent  m  gettmg  ourselves  out  of  our  ^^^^  Federal  crimes  and  legislation  res-  ^   unified,   national   approach   to  a 

fhTwl'SS^do  fomethi^ig  heff  S    "^""""^  ^°  ^"^  P^-^^"  ^'^'^  '"^°  '^"    crUis  ?s  nSded    The  us'J^of  compre- 
that  we  might  do  something  here  in    g^hools.  all  available  for  action  when    hensive  Federal  authorities  could  pre- 


the  House. 
Here  we  are  on  the  3d  of  March.  We 


we  have  the  time. 


vent  a  maze  of  conflicting  responses  to 


have  had  a  total  of  13  votes  About  Why  are  we  not  addressing  some  of  a  severe  crisis  by  50  different  States 
half  those  votes  have  been  approving  those  issues  on  the  floor?  We  certainly  and/or  countless  local  jurisdictions, 
the  Journal  It  may  be  very  important  have  the  time.  There  are  an  awful  lot  We  all  hope  that  controls  will  never 
for  the  health  of  the  country  that  we  of  American  people  who  feel  strongly  be  needed.  There  are  many  other  ways 
approve  our  Journal,  at  least  13  times  that  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  to  deal  with  an  oil  crisis,  short  of  con- 
iri  3  months-  but  certainly  we  have  an  some  of  these  subjects.  We  are  not  trols.  such  as  the  SPR.  emergency  con- 
obligation  to  do  something  of  sub-  talking  about  anything.  We  are  hold-  servation  plans,  wheeling  of  electrici- 
stance  here  ing  pro  forma  sessions.  I  think  it  is  ty.  fuel  switching,  and  International 
If  we  have  some  criticism  about  the  high  time  that  we  begin  adimitting  to  Energy  Agency  oil  sharing  programs, 
present  administration  policies,  let  us  the  American  people  that  we  cannot  But  these  other  options  may  not  suf- 
accept  the  burden  of  bringing  our  al-  act  because  we  will  not  act.  fice. 
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Standby  controls  thus  will  give  the 
President  an  extra  option  in  an  uncer- 
tain and  dangerous  world.  In  light  of 
the  other  undesirable  options— such  as 
military  intervention  in  the  Mideast- 
some  provision  for  emergency  controls 
is  warranted  and  prudent. 

The  bipartisan  measure  we  consider 
today.  S.  1503.  grants  the  President 
broad  discretion  to  allocate  oil  sup- 
plies and  control  crude  and  refined 
product  prices  during  a  "severe  petro- 
leum supply  shortage." 

Controls  can  be  imposed  only  if  the 
President,  in  his  discretion,  decides 
that  free  market  allocation  and  pric- 
ing are  not  working,  and  that  controls 
are  required  to  protect  the  public. 
Controls  can  last  only  90  days,  with  a 
60-day  extension. 

Congress  retains  a  one-House  veto 
power  over  any  use  of  controls. 

Controls  would  be  used  only  to  pro- 
tect "the  public  health,  safety,  or  wel- 
fare." No  sector  of  the  economy  or 
type  of  user  is  singled  out  for  prefer- 
ential treatment,  but  the  President  is 
required  to  consider  the  needs  of 
many  broad  sectors,  including  agricul- 
ture, petrochemicals,  transportation, 
refineries,  independent  marketers, 
home  heating  needs,  essential  public 
services,  and  others. 

This  legislation  provides  no  author- 
ity for  gas  rationing,  taxes,  tariffs,  or 
user  fees. 

All  Presidential  standby  oil  control 
powers  under  this  bill  expire  on  De- 
cember 31.  1984. 

States  would  be  preempted,  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  from  carry- 
ing out  any  oil  price  control  schemes. 
But  their  Governors  could  ask  the 
President  to  permit  small-volume,  lim- 
ited-duration State  set-aside  programs 
during  statewide  or  regional  crises.  A 
wide  variety  of  other  types  of  State 
laws— such  as  prorationing,  well-spac- 
ing, odd-even,  minimum  gasoline  pur- 
chase, speed  limit,  physical  disaster 
management,  severance  tax.  antitrust, 
and  franchising  laws  are  not  preempt- 
ed. 

Crude  sharing  among  refineries  is 
authorized,  subject  to  broad  and  gen- 
eral guidelines,  including  a  required 
Presidential  declaration  that  such  a 
refinery  program  benefit  the  general 
public. 

Certain  end-user  stockpiles  of  re- 
fined products  are  absolutely  protect- 
ed from  Presidential  allocation  orders, 
in  order  to  encourage  private  stock- 
building  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  President  is  required  to  study 
and  report  on  several  emergency  plan- 
ning issues,  and  issue  a  standby  alloca- 
tion rule  within  six  months.  This 
standby  rule  is  not  subject  to  congres- 
sional veto;  but  it  would  be  subject  to 
a  one-House  veto  if  the  President 
seeks  to  implement  it  in  an  actual 
crisis.  We  expect  and  intend  that  he 


view  these  rulemakings  and  reports  as 
serious  obligations. 

This  measure  also  extends  the  limit- 
ed antitrust  defense  authorized  for 
U.S.  oil  cofnpanies  participating  in  the 
International  Energy  Agency's  pro- 
gram for  emergency  international  oil 
allocations.  Without  this  extension— 
which  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
administration— the  lEA  crisis  plan- 
ning efforts  of  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  our  major  European  allies 
may  collapse.  This  extension  is  needed 
now:  The  current  provision  lapses  in 
just  1  month,  on  April  1,  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  great 
support  for  this  legislation  from  the 
Members  on  both  sides,  who  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it  last  De- 
cember. 

The  broad  discretion  granted  to  the 
President  under  both  House  and 
Senate  bills  was  retained  by  the  con- 
ferees. This  includes  the  discretionary 
Presidential  powers  to  trigger  controls, 
design  and  specify  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  any  controls,  terminate  con- 
trols, and  define  terms  used  in  this  act, 
such  as  national  defense,  public  safety, 
agriculture,  transportation,  refiner, 
and  petroleum  product. 

The  conferees  also  deleted  provi- 
sions in  the  original  House-passed  bill 
regarding  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, and  made  the  exercise  of  State 
set-asides— which  under  the  original 
House-passed  bill  were  not  subject  to 
Presidential  approval— subject  to  ad- 
vance Presidential  approval. 

I  accordingly  urge  all  Members  to 
support  this  limited,  reasonable,  and 
urgently  needed  national  security  leg- 
islation. Oil  is  this  Nation's  economic 
lifeblood.  If  we  find  ourselves  in  an- 
other cutoff,  embargo,  or  war,  and 
your  constituents  are  demanding  help 
and  action,  you  will  be  happy  we  have 
this  legislation  in  place— and  so  too, 
will  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleagrues  that  the  other  body  has 
adopted  this  conference  report,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill). 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  S. 
1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1982.  The  administration 
has  expressed  its  strong  opposition  to 
this  legislation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  as  well  as  the  President's 
senior  advisers,  will  recommend  that 
the  President  veto  the  measure. 

Passage  of  this  bill  sends  wrong  sig- 
nals to  the  marketplace.  Passage  of 
this  bill  says  we  can  rely  on  regula- 
tions, allocation,  price  controls  to  solve 
energy  problems. 

Reliance  upon  a  system  of  price  and 
allocation  controls  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  help 


us  manage  a  shortage.  The  proven 
result  of  price  controls  is  that  they 
both  deepen  and  prolong  the  economic 
effects  of  a  shortage.  "Being  ready  " 
with  a  system  of  regulations  which 
only  makes  matters  worse  is  hardly 
the  prudent  preparation  the  country 
needs. 

I  can  recall  all  of  the  dire  predic- 
tions of  those  who  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  last  January  to  decon- 
trol oil  and  gasoline.  Since  January 
1981,  when  President  Reagan  suspend- 
ed the  last  of  the  EPAA  price  and  allo- 
cation controls,  we  have  reduced  oil 
imports  by  more  than  22  percent. 
OPEC  production  is  at  a  13-year  low- 
while  domestic  production  is  booming. 
Conservation  has  increased  dramati- 
cally as  consumers  respond  to  market 
prices,  so  much  so  that  prices  have 
softened  and  even  declined.  Compare 
these  remarkable  developments  to  the 
dire  predictions  in  January  1981. 
about  the  consequences  of  oil  decon- 
trol. Those  people  who  claimed  that 
price  and  allocation  controls  were  all 
that  saved  us  from  $1.50-a-gallon  gaso- 
line and  increased  inflation  are  the 
same  people  who  now  claim  that  these 
same  controls  will  save  us  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  fact  is.  we  are  acting  to  reduce 
our  vulnerability  to  oil  cutoffs.  As  of 
today  240  million  barrels  of  oil  are  in 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  More 
is  being  added  every  day.  More  is 
needed— especially  the  development  of 
private  stockpiles  by  major  energy 
users.  The  Subcommittee  on  Fossil 
and  Synthetic  Fuels  is  holding  hear- 
ings next  week  on  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. During  those  hearings,  we 
can  hopefully  identify  and  devise  an 
array  of  tools  to  deal  with  emergen- 
cies, responsive  to  the  particular  crisis 
at  hand,  without  the  baggage  of  prior- 
ities and  certifications  and  findings 
which  accompanies  S.  1503.  What  is 
not  needed  is  a  return  to  price  and  al- 
location regulations,  a  program  which 
increased  our  vulnerability.  Govern- 
ment allocation  can  never  be  as  effi- 
cient or  effective  as  the  free  market  in 
responding  to  disruptions  or  in  most 
equitably  distributing  the  costs  and 
benefits  throughout  our  society  associ- 
ated with  a  disruption. 

The  regulatory  program  authorized 
by  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  will  be  no  different  than  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  Controls 
under  S.  1503  could  last  indefinitely, 
subject  only  to  a  one-House  veto  by 
Congress  every  150  days.  Even  that 
check  is  subject  to  question  given 
recent  judicial  action  striking  down 
the  legislative  veto,  and  imagine  how 
difficult  it  will  be  for  Congress  to  de- 
control petroleum. 

All  of  us  want  to  be  seen  as  protect- 
ing our  constituents.  But,  rest  assured, 
that  if  we  approve  S.  1503,  we  can  look 
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forward  in  September  to  offices  full  of 
frustrated  and  unhappy  constituents 
complaining  that  the  regulatory  pro- 
gram we  required  the  President  to  pro- 
mulgate is  unfair  and  unworkable.  If  a 
crisis  does  occur,  we  will  be  the  ones 
responsible  for  putting  the  average 
American  back  in  gasoline  lines  while 
a  variety  of  special  interest  groups 
have  their  supplies  guaranteed  and  de- 
livered by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  no  way  to  manage  an  emergen- 
cy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no  "  on 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  in  California  remember 
the  long  gasoline  lines  we  had  a  few- 
years  ago.  Is  this  the  same  legislation 
that  could  easily  create  that  kind  of 
situation  again? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  language  was 
lifted  from  the  old  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act,  and  now  finds  its 
way  into  the  language  in  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  will  be  glad  to  come  to 
the  desk  in  a  few  minutes  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  the  same  allocation 
formulas  and  criteria. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  same 
problem  we  had  back  a  few  years  ago, 
where  the  Department  of  Energy  mis- 
allocated  the  amount  of  gasoline  that 
could  be  produced  in  California,  when 
they  went  back  to  1972  figures,  as  I 
recall,  that  could  happen  again? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  same  could 
not  only  happen  again,  but  I  predict 
that  it  will  happen  again. 

Mr.  ROTTSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  basis  of  this  discussion  and  other 
information  we  have  received,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report,  S. 
1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act.  This  is  a  bad  bill,  this  is  a  bad 
precedent,  this  is  bad  legislation.  This 
measure  will  not  produce  1  ounce  of 
domestic  energy  resources— it  will 
serve  only  to  impede  private-sector  ac- 
tions to  convert  to  more  secure  alter- 
native fuels,  such  as  coal,  and  to  build 
up  fuel  inventories. 

How  can  the  Members  of  this  House 
forget  the  past  experiences  with  allo- 
cations and  price  controals?  They  did 
not  insure  equity.  They  make  a  diffi- 
cult situation  worse  by  locking  the 
Nation  into  a  bureaucratically  im- 
posed, inflexible  system.  Is  this  any 
way  to  run  a  railroad?  I  say  no! 

While  it  is  imperative  that  we  pre- 
pare for  future  shortages  this  is  not 
the  best  way  to  go  about  that  endeav- 
or. An  allocation  program  makes  the 
Nation  less  prepared  to  deal  with  a  dis- 
ruption in  supplies  by  discouraging 
private  conservation  and  oil  stockpil- 
ing efforts.  Together  with  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve,  our  private  oil 
stockpiles,  "regulated"  free-market 
forces,  constitute  our  first  line  of  de- 


fense against  future  energy  supply  dis- 
ruptions. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
to  me. 

Who  wants  this  legislation  then  if  it 
is  so  ill-conceived?  Well,  in  my  opinion 
this  is  indeed  a  special  interest  matter. 
The  President  has  certainly  indicated 
his  opposition  to  this  measure  and  in- 
tention to  veto  this  conference  report 
if  it  is  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government's  task  is 
not  to  insure  that  every  segment  of 
the  economy  gets  what  it  thinks  is  its 
fair  share,  but  to  see  that  an  equitable 
balance  is  struck  among  all  competing 
claims.  And,  what  better  means  to 
strike  this  balance  than  by  an  unfet- 
tered free  market.  The  Nation's  econo- 
my is  far  too  complex  for  a  bureaucrat 
or  even  an  army  of  bureaucrats  in 
Wasington  to  manage  it  efficiently 
and  fairly,  in  times  of  plenty  or  short- 
ages. 

What  makes  a  free  market  system 
better?  Projections.  A  free  market  op- 
erates on  the  basis  of  current  and  con- 
tinuously and  automatically  updated 
information,  whereas  Government  al- 
locations must  be  based  on  the  facts  of 
the  past.  Let  me  give  you  an  example: 
Under  EPAA,  allocations  of  gasoline 
were  based  on  distribution  figures 
sometimes  as  much  as  a  year  old.  If  a 
family  vacationing  in  Atlantic  City 
had  vacationed  in  Yosemite  the  year 
before,  their  gasoline  was  still  going  to 
Yosemite— when  they  needed  it  thou- 
sands of  miles  away. 

Next,  we  have  an  agricultural  ques- 
tion. Priority  allocations  for  agricul- 
ture were  a  failure.  Fuel  was  in  the 
wrong  places  at  the  wrong  times,  and 
in  many  substantiated  cases— in  the 
hands  of  hoarders.  The  deregulation 
of  fuel  prices  since  that  time  coupled 
with  the  private  initiative  of  farmers 
have  worked  to  assure  that  what  hap- 
pened in  1979  will  not  happen  again. 
Oil  producers  and  distributors  are 
doing  a  better  job  of  getting  fuel  to  ag- 
ricultural areas  because  they  can  make 
a  better  profit  doing  so.  Farmers  are 
upgrading  their  storage  capacity  and 
fuel  stocks  to  levels  considerably  above 
those  preceeding  the  1979  cutoff. 

This  is  the  type  of  contingency  plan- 
ning that  works. 

Another  shortage  is  possible— the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  marketplace 
can  do  a  far  better  job  of  allocating 
and  pricing  energy  than  can  one  man 
sitting  in  the  Oval  Office— or  countless 
Department  of  Energy  bureaucrats. 

It  is  simple— experience  demon- 
strates that  a  similar  regulatory  au- 
thority will  not  help  America  during 
another  energy-supply  disruption. 
What  will  result  are  gas  lines,  redtape, 
misallocations,  increased  prices,  de- 
creased conservation,  and  expanded 
imports. 

The  administration  is  making  some 
preparation  already.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  would   have  a   role   to   play 


should  there  be  a  reduction  or  cutoff 
of  petroleum  supplies.  The  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  has  been  doubled  to 
over  220  million  barrels  and  is  being 
filled  at  a  rate  of  300,000  barrels  a  day. 
The  President's  goal  is  to  bring  the 
SPR  up  to  the  level  of  1  million  bar- 
rels, approximately  a  6-month  supply. 

Additionally,  the  recently  passed 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  encour- 
ages private  inventory  building  during 
times  of  plenty  by  providing  5-year  de- 
preciation and  investment  tax  credits 
for  petroleum  storage  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
that  we  need  to  be  prepared  for  a 
severe  petroleum  shortage.  But  there 
is  also  no  question  that  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  will  hurt, 
rather  than  help  us,  in  dealing  with 
such  a  shortage. 

I  will  vote  for  contingency  plan- 
ning—but not  the  unworkable  mon- 
strosity that  we  have  before  us  here 
today.  Let  us  encourage  greater  do- 
mestic energy  supply  development  and 
production  to  get  us  out  from  under 
the  thumb  of  OPEC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  considered  the  original 
House  version  of  this  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve I  made  clear  my  opposition  to 
any  new  price  and  allocation  author- 
ity. I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  that 
occasion  showing  you  the  evidence  of 
the  bureaucratic  nightmare  which 
EPAA  became.  Undaunted  by  the 
stacks  and  stacks  of  regulations  I 
placed  before  you.  the  House  approved 
H.R.  4700. 1  can  only  conclude  that  my 
colleagues  do  not  believe  that  what 
happened  under  the  EPAA  will 
happen  under  SPAA— that  "standby" 
is  somehow  different  than  "emergen- 
cy." 

History,  however,  permits  no  such 
fine  distinction.  During  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  of  1973,  the  price  controls  on 
petroleum— imposed  under,  the  wage 
and  price  freeze  pursuant  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970— 
turned  a  modest  decrease  in  world  oil 
supplies  into  a  major  product  distribu- 
tion crisis  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause prices  were  unable  to  rise  under 
price  controls,  a  supposed  "shortage  " 
of  product— especially  motor  gaso- 
line—developed. This  "shortage"  led  to 
long  gasoline  lines  and  new  legislation, 
the  EPAA.  Since  the  price  freeze  au- 
thority had  failed,  it  was  believed  by 
many  that  a  scheme  of  general  price 
and  allocation  regulations  would  solve 
a  future  crisis  and  also  help  to  keep 
consumer  prices  low. 

The  original  Emergency  Fuels  and 
Energy  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  in- 
troduced, was  much  simpler  than 
today's  bill,  S.  1503. 
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It  was  only  4  pages  long. 

It  granted  broad  discretion  to  the 
President  to  allocate  crude  oil  and 
fuels  but  only  when  he  declared  that 
an  "extraordinary  shortage  or  disloca- 
tion" existed  or  was  imminent. 

It  contained  not  one  priority  classifi- 
cation although  it  stated  that  such 
protection  was  within  the  discretion 
granted  to  the  President. 

It  contained  no  price  control  author- 
ity. 

It  was  due  to  expire  September  1, 

1974. 

That  bill  grew  into  what  was  passed 
in  November  of  1973,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  Section 
4(b)(1)  of  the  EPAA  as  passed  con- 
tained a  whole  series  of  priority  classi- 
fications. I  could  read  off  this  list,  but 
I  know  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
enough  with  all  the  various  groups 
which  won— or  thought  they  had 
won— a  priority  over  other  users. 

But  let  me  point  out  the  two  major 
groups  that  were  not  provided  for: 
First,  the  average  American  automo- 
bile driver:  and  second,  the  average 
American  heating  oil  purchaser. 

The  EPAA,  as  originally  passed,  did 
not  work  as  planned.  The  shortages, 
the  gasoline  lines,  and  the  frustrations 
of  our  constituents  were  not  being 
remedied,  they  were  being  compound- 
ed. We  could  not,  evidently,  legislate 
the  shortages  to  fit  our  preconceived 
plan  for  dealing  with  them. 

But  that  did  not  stop  Congress.  It 
just  went  blindly  forward  and  contin- 
ued to  amend  the  EPAA  again  and 
again.  Congress  prevailed  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  under  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  administrations, 
to  try  to  "improve"  its  regulations. 
Create  a  new  Department.  Create  the 
Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 

Meanwhile,  the  regulations  poured 
out  of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
appeals  from  citizens  poured  into  the 
Government.  Main  Street  America  was 
sitting  on  "empty"  in  gasoline  lines, 
while  K  Street  in  Washington  was  on 
"full"  with  energy  lawyers. 

Reams  of  regulations  came  forth  to 
implement  the  relatively  concise,  dis- 
cretionary program  of  the  original 
EPAA.  And  a  program  which  was  to  be 
"temporary,  only  temporary"  was  in 
existence  for  8  years. 

After  all  this,  over  the  course  of  8 
years,  the  "emergency"  stayed  with  us. 
Indeed  as  the  Iranian  cutoff  in  1979 
demonstrated,  it  got  worse.  Why?  The 
reason  was  the  EPAA  itself. 

With  domestic  crude  oil  prices  kept 
below  world  market  prices,  U.S.  con- 
sumers paid  less  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. They  also  conserved  less.  U.S. 
producers  produced  less  because  of  the 
lower  prices.  Imports,  therefore,  rose 
substantially  as  the  EPAA's  version  of 
the  SPAA  crude  sharing  program  in 
today's  bill— the  entitlements  pro- 
gram—subsidized imported  oil  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  supplies.   Total 


imports  Increased  by  one-third  be- 
tween 1974  and  1979— despite  an  in- 
crease in  Alaskan  production  of  1.2 
million  barrels  a  day. 

The  inescapable  lesson  of  the  EPAA 
is  that  price  and  allocation  controls 
during  a  sudden,  severe  curtailment  in 
supplies  are  worse  than  ineffective— 
they  are  damaging. 

And  they  are  just  as  damaging  when 
called  "standby"  as  when  they  were 
called  "emergency."  The  EPAA  section 
4(b)(1)  priorities  are  repeated  verba- 
tim in  section  276  of  S.  1503.  How  can 
it  be  said  that  this  bill  does  not  dupli- 
cate the  EPAA  or  that  it  allows  the 
President  the  flexibility  to  structure 
an  appropriate  response  to  future 
emergencies  when  it  ties  his  hands  in 
the  same  way  that  the  EPAA  did? 

In  some  ways  S.  1503  is  even  worse 
then  the  EPAA  because  only  a  limited 
class  of  private  inventories  are  protect- 
ed from  being  allocated  away  from 
firms  which  build  those  inventories. 
This  shoots  a  gaping  hole  in  our 
recent  efforts  to  encourage  buildup  of 
private  inventories— perhaps  our  best 
defense  against  shortages. 

S.  1503  also  preempts— upon  enact- 
ment—all State  laws  dealing  with  price 
and  allocation  or  petroleum.  This 
guarantees  that  even  local  problems 
will  be  converted  into  Federal  crises. 

S.  1503,  like  its  predecessor,  the 
EPAA,  will  once  again  politicize  oil 
and  price  supply  decisions.  And  the 
people  of  this  Nation  will  look  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  industry 
scapegoats  instead  of  acting  responsi- 
bly to  plan  and  use  wisely  the  energy 
resources  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  defeating  this  conference 
report. 

D  1500 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright), 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  nobody 
knows  for  sure  whether  we  are  going 
to  need  this  emergency  standby  alloca- 
tion authority,  but  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  clear  to  every  Member  of  this 
House  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  it 
and  not  need  it  than  it  would  be  to 
need  it  and  not  have  it. 

To  say  that  we  have  gotten  along  for 
5  months  without  an  emergency  allo- 
cation authority  and  that,  therefore, 
this  ought  to  prove  we  do  not  need  it 
would  be  like  our  having  said  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II  that  we  had 
gotten  along  for  20  years  without  an 
adequate  standing  army  and,  there- 
fore, quite  obviously  we  did  not  need 
one. 

How  short  can  our  memories  be? 
Twice  in  the  last  decade,  in  1973  and 
1979,  the  American  economy  was 
brought  almost  to  a  standstill  by  Arab 
oil  embargoes.  We  are  not  totally 
immune  from  some  such  embargo 
today. 


Now,  if  the  President  feels  he  does 
not  need  this  authority,  it  is  not  going 
to  hurt  him  to  have  the  authority. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
that  requires  him  to  employ  the 
powers  that  will  be  given  to  him  on  a 
standby  basis.  To  say  that  we  should 
not  have  this  additional  weapon  in  our 
arsenal  to  guarantee  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  against  the  crippling 
blows  of  another  oil  embargo  or  dis- 
ruption of  supply  would  be  like  a 
doctor  saying,  "Well,  I  think  I  will  just 
throw  away  my  medicine  kit  because 
my  most  recent  patient  seems  to  have 
pulled  out  of  his  most  recent  illness." 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  at  all  to 
leave  ourselves  bereft  of  any  weapon, 
of  any  tool  that  we  might  need  in  any 
emergency. 

I  just  want  to  remind  the  Members 
of  one  situation,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad.  It  was  in  either  1969  or  1970— and 
I  believe  it  was  in  August— that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  a  bill  giving  him 
certain  standby  authorities  with  re- 
spect to  price  controls  that  he  said  he 
did  not  want.  Had  the  provision  not 
been  attached  to  some  other  piece  of 
legislation,  President  Nixon  declared 
upon  signing  the  bill  that  he  would 
have  vetoed  it,  and  he  announced  at 
that  time  that  he  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances intended  to  use  that  au- 
thority and  that  he  wished  he  could 
veto  it.  One  year  to  the  day,  exactly  1 
year  to  the  day  after  that  message,  the 
President  brought  that  power  into 
being  and  employed  the  standby  au- 
thority that  was  granted  to  him  in 
that  emergency  provision. 

So  I  say  the  prudent  thing  to  do, 
whether  the  President  thinks  he  needs 
this  or  not,  is  to  give  it  to  him.  It  is  the 
gun  behind  the  door.  He  does  not  have 
to  use  it,  and  I  have  confidence  in  him 
that  he  will  not  use  it  unless  it  is  nec- 
essary. By  any  means  it  is  not  going  to 
hurt  anybody. 

So  surely,  for  all  of  us.  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  prepared  United  States,  a 
United  States  that  has  not  left  itself 
disarmed  and  at  the  utter  mercy  of 
the  Arabs  or  the  whims  of  other  coun- 
tries, we  should  by  all  means  pass  this 
bill  today  and  send  this  conference 
committee  report  to  the  President 
with  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Certainly  if  we  hit  a  time  of  emer- 
gency, it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that 
we  should  not  do  any  planning  or  that 
we  should  leave  this  question  entirely 
to  the  forces  of  the  marketplace. 

If.  let  us  say,  Saudi  Arabia's  supplies 
were  to  go  out,  prices  would  skyrocket 
and  allocations  would  be  haphazard. 
Police  and  fire  and  essential  farming 
interests  would  not  be  taken  care  of. 
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and  to  try  to  legislate  during  time  of 
crisis  would  be  just  havoc. 

So  I,  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  this  legislation 
and  let  the  President  do  the  planning 
and  let  the  planning  sit  on  the  table. 
He  certainly  is  not  going  to  use  it 
unless  there  is  an  emergency. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp),  a  question  about  the  State 
preemption  provision  of  this  statute. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was  the 
conferees'  intent  to  preempt  only 
EPAA-type  laws.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Yes;  that  Is  correct. 
During  the  conference  we  attempted 
to  limit  this  provision  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  note  that  the 
manager's  statement  says  "laws  de- 
signed to  accomplish  regulatory  goals 
unrelated  to  emergency  preparedness" 
are  not  preempted.  In  particular.  State 
tax  laws  are  mentioned  as  not  pre- 
empted, even  though,  as  the  statement 
mentions,  such  laws  may  by  their  op- 
eration directly  or  indirectly  affect 
price. 

I  am  reassured  that  preemption  is 
narrow.  We  have  a  law  in  New  York 
which  has  provisions  designed  to 
insure  that  the  company  paying  the 
tax,  not  the  consumer,  pays  the  tax. 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  regulate  prices  or 
prepare  for  emergencies,  although  it 
may  have  an  incidental  effect  on 
prices.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
assurance concerning  the  meaning  of 
this  preemption  provision.  Otherwise. 
I  would  have  serious  problems  in  sup- 
porting the  bill. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Well,  the  conferees  of 
this  bill  did  not  take  a  position  on  the 
question  of  whether  a  State  law  that 
determines  who  shall  bear  the  actual 
economic  burden  of  State  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them  is  preempted  under 
this  bill. 

And,  I  should  add  that  the  bill  does 
not  intend  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with,  or  authorize  the  President  or  his 
delegate  to  interfere  with,  the  legiti- 
mate State  power  of  taxation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  think  that 
helps  the  situation  considerably. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Not  at  this  time. 

The  New  York  State  provision  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  alloca- 
tions. It  has  only  to  do  with  a  particu- 
lar tax  and  its  burden,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  very  encouraged  indeed  by  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran) 


to  clarify  the  point  that  was  just  made 
in  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  and 
the    gentleman    from    Indiana    (Mr. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  for  yielding 
me  this  time  because  one  of  the  expec- 
tations that  I  have  had  about  the  con- 
sideration of  this  conference  report 
would  be  that  there  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  both  sides  of  the  pre- 
emption question.  I  find  it  interesting 
that  my  friend  would  not  yield  be- 
cause I  think  what  he  will  learn  when 
he  reads  the  conference  report  is  that 
you  can  come  down  on  either  side  of 
the  preemption  question,  and  what 
that  will  do.  of  course,  is  attract  votes. 

I  understand  that  process,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  clear  that  the  manag- 
ers, the  members  of  the  conference 
committee,  did  not  very  clearly  specify 
whether  or  not  we  would  have  Federal 
preemption  or  whether  or  not  we 
would  allow  the  States  this  authority. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  worst  aspects  of  the 
product  we  now  have  before  the 
House,  in  comparison  to  H.R.  4700  on 
which  we  did  take  a  vote,  is  that  we  do 
not  clearly  indicate  whether  or  not  in 
an  emergency  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  authority  to  run 
the  program,  and  I  think  that  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  product  of  the 
conferees . 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Marks). 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  not  all  Repub- 
licans are  opposed  to  this  conference 
report.  This  Republican  is  for  it  and 
hopes  that  this  conference  report  will 
pass.  This  Republican  thinks  that  to 
oppose  giving  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  sal- 
vage an  emergency  situation,  should 
one  appear,  is  almost  being  irrational. 
This  Republican  would  respectfully 
remind  my  colleague  that  this  Nation 
has  only  approximately  43  days  of 
crude  oil  supply  available  in  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  and  this  Re- 
publican also  calls  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  the  fact  that  we  are  still  import- 
ing one-third— that  is  one-third.  I 
repeat— of  our  daily  crude  oil  require- 
ments. 

D  1615 

Now,  to  suggest  to  a  President  who 
says  he  does  not  want  the  responsibil- 
ity—which, by  the  way,  he  is  being 
paid,  I  am  told,  to  assume— to  provide 
for  an  emergency  such  as  we  could 
very  easily  get  into.  I  suggest  again 
does  not  seem  very  rational. 

For  that  all-American  infield  of 
Deaver-to-Meese-to-Baker    to    suggest 


to  the  President  that  he  veto  this 
matter  and  then  call  us  up  and  tell  us. 
"Look  out,  we  are  going  to  veto  it." 
may  I  suggest  we  ought  to  send  a  mes- 
sage back  to  that  all-American  infield, 
when  they  tell  the  President  the  next 
time,  that  we  here  in  the  Congress  are 
not  guided  by  whether  or  not  they  are 
going  to  tell  him  to  veto  such  an  im- 
portant bill  as  this  but,  rather,  we  are 
going  to  meet  our  responsibility  to  see 
to  it  that  the  American  people  are  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley),  the  distinguished 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time,  first  of  all.  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  the  sub- 
committee on  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  and.  second,  to 
inquire  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
regarding  the  allocation  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  conference  report  which 
the  gentlemen  has  brought  before  the 
House. 

I  note  that  the  allocation  objectives 
include  "maintenance  of  agricultural 
operations"  and  "services  directly  re- 
lated thereto."  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  agricultural  sector  to  our 
economy  and  national  welfare,  I  ap- 
plaud the  committees  retention  of 
maintenance  of  agricultural  oper- 
ations as  a  statutory  objective  in  any 
allocation  program. 

As  we  both  are  aware,  agriculture  is 
highly  vulnerable  to  a  severe  petrole- 
um shortage,  due  to  the  seasonal 
demand  for  petroleum.  If  the  neces- 
sary fuels  are  not  available  to  agricul- 
ture we  could  jeopardize  the  Nation's 
food  supply. 

In  order  to  meet  the  agricultural  op- 
erations objective,  is  it  not  necessary 
to  consider  both  the  amount  of  petro- 
leum products  available,  as  well  as  the 
transportation  and  distribution  needs 
of  agriculture  in  a  timely  manner  to 
insure  minimum  disruption  of  agricul- 
tural operations?  In  addition,  would 
not  these  considerations  also  reflect 
the  fuel  needs  of  related  agricultural 
operations,  including  farm  inputs  such 
as  fertilizer  and  seeds,  up  to  the  point 
of  final  purchase,  prior  to  their  con- 
sumption? 

Mr.  SHARP.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman's  understanding 
is  correct.  In  order  to  maintain  agri- 
cultural operations,  it  is  essential  that 
fuel  be  available  in  a  timely  manner  to 
meet  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

The  transportation  and  distribution 
of  food  to  the  processor,  retailer  and 
consumer  and  the  distribution  of  farm 
inputs  to  the  farmer,  are  aspects  of  ag- 
ricultural production.  These  needs 
extend  to  agricultural  ^production; 
planting  and  harvesting  of  crops,  proc- 
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essing   of   agricultural    products,    and 
distribution  of  food  and  farm  inputs. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification,  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  again  I  urge 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  his  comments  on  the 
colloquy  just  conducted. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  if  we 
had  2  hours  we  would  have  a  parade  to 
last  2  hours  where  people  would  come 
in  here  and  try  to  get  their  special 
privileges  clarified.  That  is  again  one 
of  the  problems  we  have  with  the  con- 
ference report. 

Let  me  just  point  out,  in  connection 
with  the  colloquy  we  just  heard,  there 
are  many  serious  questions  about  the 
proposed  crude-sharing  program.  For 
example,  what  would  be  "reasonable 
access"  to  crude  oil  and,  second,  what 
would  be  an  "equitable  distribution  ' 
of  it;  I  think  these  questions  would  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  clarification  collo- 
quy that  just  took  place. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  would 
be  able  to  answer  a  question.  I  am 
really  asking  the  question  on  behalf  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Coalition,  and 
that  is:  Can  the  gentleman  summarize 
the  information  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  contained  in  the  report? 

Mr.  SHARP.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Basically,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  conferees  adopted,  as  had  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted,  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, to  require  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment go  forward  with  the  provi- 
sions and  collection  of  data  that  they 
had  been  engaged  in  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act.  And.  in  fact,  there  is 
no  new  information  collection  author- 
ity requested  in  this  bill,  because  there 
is  sufficient  authority  in  other  stat- 
utes. However,  the  conference  report 
directs  the  President  to  collect  neces- 
sary emergency  preparedness  informa- 
tion under  his  existing  authority.  The 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  the  separate 
States  cannot  adequately  cope  with, 
let  alone  prepare  for,  an  emergency  if 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  information. 

Thus  SPAA  directs  the  President  to 
continue  to  collect  substantially  the 
same  petroleum  information  collected 
as  of  September  1981.  Though  all  of 
this  information  must  be  collected,  it 
need  not  be  collected  through  the 
same  forms  or  in  the  same  manner  as 
under  EPAA.  Format  changes  or  other 
consolidation  to  reduce  reporting  bur- 
dens is  of  course  permissible,  but  we 


do  not  intend  that  any  other  previous 
law.  such  as  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act,  be  used  to  discontinue  the  collec- 
tion of  this  data,  and  its  dissemination 
to  the  Sfates.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  Information  in  the  following 
forms  accordingly  should  continue  to 
be  collected: 

EIA-9A:  No.  2  Distillate  Price  Monitoring 
Report. 

EIA-14:  Refiners  Monthly  Cost  Report. 

ERA-51:  Transfer  Pricing  Report. 

ERA-60:  Report  of  Oil  Imports  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

EIA-460:  Petroleum  Industry  Monthly 
Report  for  Product  Prices. 

FEA-P306:  Refiner/Importer  Monthly 
Report  of  Petroleum  Product  Distribution. 

FEA-314:  Monthly  Survey  of  Distillate 
and  Residual  Fuel  Sales  Volume  to  "Ultimate 
Consumers. 

PEA-P315:  Monthly  Survey  of  Propane 
Sales  Volume  to  Ultimate  Consumers. 

EIA-25;  Prime  Suppliers  Monthly  Report. 

EIA-^182:  Domestic  Crude  Oil  First  Pur- 
chasers Report. 

EIA-174:  Sales  of  Liquid  Petroleum  Gases. 

FEA-P133:  Imports  from  Puerto  Rico. 

SG  1.2.4.7:  Survey  of  Gallonage  of  Sales  of 
Gasoline. 

EIA-172:  Fuel  Oil  and  Kerosene  Sales. 

EIA-456:  Crude  Oil  Ownership  Monthly 
Report. 

Since  this  bill  allows  the  President 
to  delegate  emergency  authority  to 
States,  it  is  important  that  States  be 
allowed  access  to  petroleum  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  data  in  the  Prime 
Suppliers  Monthly  Report. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Thomas)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
two  questions  to  ask  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

On  December  14,  the  House  adopted 
a  standby  authorities  bill  which  advo- 
cated that  to  the  "maximum  practica- 
ble extent,"  petroleum  supply  disrup- 
tions should  be  responde(i  to  by  reli- 
ance on  the  free  market.  Further,  that 
bill  specifically  expressed  the  Congress 
intent  that  we  were  not  requiring  the 
reenactment  of  EPAA-type  measures 
and.  in  fact,  specified  that  in  response 
to  a  disruption,  a  simple  crude-sharing 
mechanism  might  be  used  to  help 
avoid  the  need  for  more  intrusive  price 
and  allocation  control  measures. 

The  current  bill  retains  our  earlier 
intent,  does  it  not?  We  are  still  intend- 
ing, are  we  not,  to  minimize  Govern- 
ment interference  with  market  oper- 
ations? The  President  is  expressly  di- 
rected not  to  use  controls  unless  he  be- 
lieves free  market  pricing  and  alloca- 
tion is  not  effective.  Moreover,  this  bill 
does  not  mandate  any  controls,  ever; 
instead  it  gives  the  President  broad 
and  flexible  discretion  to  decide  if  con- 
trols should  be  used  and,  if  so,  what 
those  controls  should  require.  In  par- 
ticular,   section    282    expressly   states 


that  nothing  in  this  bill  requires  the 
President  to  duplicate  or  recreate  the 
intrusive  programs  used  under  the 
EPAA— programs  which  I  believe  in 
the  past  contributed  to  the  shutting-in 
of  some  much  needed  crude  oil  produc- 
tion in  California  and  actually  penal- 
ized domestic  refiners  for  processing 
that  oil? 

Mr.  SHARP.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  It  is 
stated  in  the  bill,  in  a  number  of 
places,  our  intent  is  not  to  recreate  the 
mandatory  and  detailed  regimes  of 
controls  developed  under  EPAA.  That 
is  technically  possible  in  the  extreme. 
We  would  not  expect  this  administra- 
tion to  go  to  the  extreme,  and  most  of 
us  clearly  do  not  advocate  that.  We 
plan  to  provide,  rather,  a  broad  au- 
thority to  impose  controls  at  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare, 
and  Members  of  this  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  reject  what- 
ever plan  the  President  recommends 
at  the  time  It  might  be  implemented. 
So.  if  a  plan  that  does  not  suit  the 
gentleman  comes  forward,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  try  to  veto  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  My  second  question 
relates  to  the  operations  of  the  crude- 
sharing  program— section  277.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  have  dropped  the  "effi- 
cient refiner"  language  from  H.R. 
4700.  or  more  accurately,  redefined 
the  refinery  efficiency  concept  in 
terms  of  refiner  capabilities  to  turn 
available  crudes  into  refined  products 
which  consumers  need.  This  is  a  per- 
ceptive and  commendable  change  for 
it  insures  that  consumer  needs  are  met 
and  as  part  of  that  process,  recognizes 
that  in  distributing  crude  supplies,  due 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
matching  up  of  available  crude  types 
with  refining  configurations  capable 
of  processing  those  crudes  into  needed 
products. 

This  is  particularly  critical  to  the 
producer/refiner/consumer  relation- 
ship in  my  district.  The  Bakersfield/ 
Kern  County  area  is  noted  for  its 
heavy  crude  oil  reserves.  However, 
only  specially  equipped  refineries  are 
able  to  take  our  heavy  oils  and  turn 
out  the  optimum  product  slates  which 
our  consumer  needs  require.  Insuring 
that  this  matchup  occurs  is  critical  to 
our  community— it  keeps  our  consum- 
ers supplied,  keeps  our  wells  in  produc- 
tion, and  our  local  economies  running 
smoothly.  Further,  on  a  national  scale, 
particularly  during  an  import  disrup- 
tion, providing  for  such  a  matchup  has 
even  greater  benefits  for  its  will  pro- 
mote the  maximizing  of  our  domestic 
production  and  the  most  efficient  re- 
fining of  these  oils  while  insuring  that 
consumer  needs  are  met. 

Assuming  that  my  interpretation  is 
consistent  with  the  conference  com- 
mittees intent  here.  I  applaud  this 
change. 
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Mr.  SHARP.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct.  If  the  President 
decides  to  institute  crude  sharing— and 
the  bill  does  not  require  him  to  do 
that— he  should  send  the  crude  to  re- 
finers that  make  needed  consumer 
products. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  strongly  oppose  S.  1503.  The  best 
way  to  demonstrate  that  this  bill  is 
bad  public  policy  and  will  not  enhance 
our  energy  security  is  to  examine  the 
arguments  its  proponents  are  using  in 
its  support. 

First,  the  supporters  of  S.  1503  say 
that  this  in  nothing  but  a  flexible  and 
discretionary  statute  that  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  event  of  a  serious  supply 
emergency.  We  heard  these  same  ar- 
giunents  about  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Acquisition  Act  in  1973.  What 
started  out  as  a  simple,  6-page  bill 
grew  into  a  law  that  generated  appli- 
cations for  relief  and  enforcement 
that  now  fill  27  filing  cabinets,  9  shelf 
cabinets,  and  573  record  boxes.  This 
same  simple  bill  turned  into  a  disaster 
that  required  certain  parts  of  the 
economy  to  receive  allocation  priority 
over  others— the  pharmaceutical  and 
utility  industries  were  to  be  favored 
over  national  defense.  Finally,  this 
simple,  limited  authority  turned  what 
would  have  been  a  relatively  tempo- 
rary fuel  shortage  into  a  8-year  crisis. 
We  should  remember  that  once  price 
controls  are  imposed,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  take  them  off.  Therefore, 
we  should  not  be  misled  by  promises 
of  limited  duration,  discretionary  au- 
thority 

A  second  argument  this  bill's  sup- 
porters make  is  that  to  not  have  an 
emergency  statute  is  to  send  the 
wrong  signal  about  our  domestic  pre- 
paredness to  other  countries,  particu- 
larly participants  in  the  international 
energy  plan.  In  fact,  the  wrong  signal 
will  be  sent  if  we  enact  a  statute  that 
will,  if  invoked,  discourage  conserva- 
tion by  keeping  prices  low  and  send 
the  economy  into  confusion  by  allocat- 
ing fuel  supplies  where  people  are  not. 
We  have  already  begun  to  send  the 
right  signals  abroad  by  decontrolling 
crude  oil  prices.  Last  year,  we  drilled 
77,500  wells,  up  from  62.462  in  1980. 
Our  exploration  and  drilling  activity  is 
up  87  percent  since  1976,  24  percent  of 
which  occurred  in  1981  alone  when 
controls  were  lifted.  This  activity  indi- 
cates to  the  world  that  we  are  serious 
about  energy  independence  and  dem- 
onstrates with  hard  facts  that  it  is  not 
achieved  with  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols. 

Yet  another  argument  heard  is  that 
we  remain  in  peril  because  of  our 
OPEC  dependence.  It  is  true  there 
would  be  economic  disruptions  should 
there  be  an  OPEC  supply  incident;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  a  price  and  alloca- 
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tion  statute  would  make  a  serious  situ- 
ation worse  and  would  be  an  obstacle 
to  solving  the  underlying  problem— in- 
sufficient domestic  production  and 
conservation.  Look  at  the  facts:  In  a 
free  market,  our  oil  imports  fell  down 
to  5.4  mb/d  last  year,  down  from  659 
mb/d  the  year  before.  Our  OPEC  im- 
ports were  46.7  percent  less  than  the 
peak  of  imports  reached  in  1977.  Our 
oil  consumption  fell  to  its  lowest  level 
since  May  of  1975  last  year— 15.2  mb/ 
d.  Gasoline  consumption  dropped  to 
6.7  million  barrels,  per  day,  a  level  284 
million  barrels  lower  than  the  year 
before. 

Without  this  emergency  law,  what 
protection  do  we  have?  More  than 
enough.  The  President,  after  relying 
on  the  free  market,  conservation,  fuel 
switching,  and  domestic  production, 
has  authority  under  a  number  of  stat- 
utes: The  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act,  the  Emergency  Energy  Con- 
servation Act,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  and  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act. 

We  have  the  protection  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve,  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  1970's  during  our  earli- 
er disruptions.  As  of  February  17. 
1982.  the  Reserve  contained  over  237 
million  barrels  of  oil  and  was  filled 
during  1981  at  the  highest  rate  ever  of 
292,000  barrels  per  day. 

Private  industry  stockpiles  are  per- 
haps the  best  insurance  against  supply 
disruptions.  Despite  what  S.  1503's 
champions  say,  SPAA  wUl  discourage 
private  stockpiling.  Businesses  have  no 
incentive  to  buy  emergency  oil  stock- 
piles if  it  can  expect  to  be  allocated  pe- 
troleum by  the  Government.  My  col- 
leagues should  recall  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act,  passed  last 
sununer,  permits  5-year  depreciations 
and  investment  tax  credit  treatment 
for  petroleum  storage  facilities.  Al- 
though S.  1503's  supporters  argue  that 
private  stocks  will  be  protected  from 
allocation,  thus  encouraging  private 
stockbuilding.  the  issue  becomes  moot 
if  there  is  no  allocation  law  on  the 
books  in  the  first  place.  Industry 
should  stockpile  oil  out  of  a  concern 
for  self-protection  and  because  they 
should  play  an  integral  role  in  prepar- 
ing for  an  emergency. 

The  President  asked  Congress  not  to 
send  him  legislation  to  replace  EPAA. 
The  administration  has  consistently 
testified  against  the  need  for  this  bill. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  written 
the  I»resident,  urging  him  to  veto  S. 
1503  should  it  be  passed.  We  learned 
yesterday  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  the  President's  senior  ad- 
visers have  recommended  a  veto.  The 
President  will  not  have  to  veto  a  bad 
piece  of  legislation  if  the  House  de- 
feats this  conference  report.  We  will, 
by  voting  no,  be  saving  people  from 
gasoline  lines,  productivity  losses,  liti- 
gation, regulation  and  redtape.  I  urge 


my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1503. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
this  entire  debate  to  l)e  totally  unbe- 
lievable. 

The  GAO  has  said  this  country  is  to- 
tally incapable  of  being  able  to  deal 
with  a  crude  oil  shortage  of  the  type 
that  occurred  in  1973  or  1979  in  this 
country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  saying,  "I  do  not  want  any  authority 
to  put  a  plan  together  in  case  Saudi 
Arabia  collapses,  in  case  Kuwait,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  or  any  of  the 
rest  of  those  countries  over  there  that 
are  held  together  with  thread  perhaps 
in  the  next  2  or  3  years  are  not  able  to 
survive  the  vagaries  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  geopolitical  climate." 

The  President  wants  no  authority 
for  that. 

The  Republican  side  says  that  "We 
do  not  trust  the  Executive  to  be  able 
to  use  this  kind  of  authority.  It  can  be 
perpetuated  indefinitely." 

Now,  that  is  despite  the  fact  that 
this  plan  expires  at  the  end  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  administration. 

They  say.  "We  do  not  trust  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  able  to  administer  this 
plan  properly." 

That,  despite  the  fact  that  only 
President  Reagan  will  be  deciding 
whether  or  not  it  is  implemented  and 
the  fact  that  the  plan  will  expire  90 
days  after  the  emergency  t>egins  but 
allows  President  Reagan  to  deal  with 
the  panic  situation  so  that  it  does  not 
escalate  into  the  kind  of  crisis  in 
which  this  country  sees  a  rapid  escala- 
tion of  oil  prices  as  purchasers  are  out 
in  the  spot  market  driving  up  world 
prices  of  oil. 

And,  rather  than  trying  to  do  our 
best  to  manage  so  that  we  do  not  react 
to  the  problem,  we  are  going  to  allow 
this  country  at  the  time  at  which 
there  is  an  oil  embargo— and  none  of 
us  wants  there  to  be  one— that  the  oil 
companies  will  decide  where  the  allo- 
cation of  those  limited  resources  will 
be  in  our  country,  and  there  will  be 
some  kind  of  price  ordering  that  will 
occur  that  could  ratchet  the  price  up 
100  or  200  percent  of  oil,  saying  to 
widows  who  need  home  heating  oil  for 
their  homes  that  "If  you  cannot  go 
out  there  and  compete  for  that  limited 
amoimt  of  energy  that  is  in  our  socie- 
ty, that  is  just  tough  luck  because  that 
is  the  only  plan  we  have  in  place,  the 
free  market  system  that  has  allowed 
the  multinational  oil  companies  to 
profiteer  in  1973  and  1979.  when  the 
last  oil  shortages  occurred." 

So  all  I  would  say  is  this:  President 
Reagan  is  making  a  mistake.  He  is 
giving  the  energy  agenda  of  this  coun- 
try over  to  the  oil  companies,  and  the 
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Republican  Party  is  making  a  mistake 
in  allowing  the  President  to  abdicate 
this  responsibility  by  saying  that  they 
not  only  do  not  trust  the  President 
himself,  but  they  do  not  trust  them- 
selves after  90  days  and  the  expiration 
of  this  program  to  be  able  to  come 
back  in  and  put  together  a  sensible 
plan  if  the  President  has  not  been  able 
to  execute  a  plan  to  be  able  to  protect 
the  consumers  of  this  country  at  the 
time  in  which  an  energy  emergency 
occurs.  I  just  think  that  is  an  excuse. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  my  Republican  friends  will  take  a 
look  at  the  legislation  that  is  being  of- 
fered and  view  it  in  light  of  what  actu- 
ally has  happened  in  the  history  of 
this  legislation  and  also  what  is  in  it. 
because  I  think  if  they  will  do  that, 
they  will  find  that  this  is  legislation 
that  they  should  support. 

There  has  been  the  tendency  to  be- 
lieve, when  one  gets  notices  from  the 
whip,  that  somehow  there  is  a  Repub- 
lican Party  position  against  this  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  seven  Members  of  the 
Republican  Party  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  which  consid- 
ered this  legislation,  supported  it.  I 
think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
legislation  has  been  drafted  specifical- 
ly to  deal  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. It  will  expire  December  31,  1984, 
so  that  only  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion win  deal  with  the  authorities  that 
are  granted  in  the  legislation. 

The  only  problem  that  we  seem  to 
have  is  that  the  administration  has 
taken  the  purist  position  on  this  issue, 
saying  that  the  market  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  allocate  or  price  prod- 
uct, even  in  times  of  emergency. 

D  1630 

This  legislation,  unlike  what  has 
been  suggested,  does  not  return  us  to  a 
period  of  the  1970's  or  to  a  period 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  EPAA. 
In  fact,  this  legislation  has  no  perma- 
nent price  controls.  It  has  no  perma- 
nent allocation  controls.  Those  who 
are  trying  to  suggest  that  this  is  a 
return  to  bygone  days  are  simply  mis- 
leading you. 

In  fact,  what  this  legislation  does  is 
provide  very  limited  and  very  tempo- 
rary authorities,  only  to  be  implement- 
ed by  a  President  who  is  known  for  his 
adherence  to  free  market  principles. 

The  suggestion,  for  example,  that  is 
contained  in  the  Republican  whip 
notice  that  this  conference  report 
would  revive  the  same  allocation  and 
price  controls  which  have  turned 
minor  shortages  into  major  gas  lines 
twice  in  the  past  7  years  is  simply  an 
untrue  and  inaccurate  statement. 

We  do  not  return  to  anything  like 
what  we  had  before  and  we  only  have 


provisions  in  here  which  allow  for 
these  to  be  in  effect  for  150  days. 

The  whip  notice  goes  on  to  say  the 
conference  report  would  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  right  back  into  the 
business  of  regulating  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Untrue.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  in  the  business:  First, 
only  if  Ronald  Reagan  wanted  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  business; 
and  second,  it  could  only  be  in  the 
business  temporarily. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  ba- 
sically comes  down  to  this. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Tauke)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  The  question  basically 
comes  down  to  this.  Do  you  believe 
that  if  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  that  that  great  free  market 
which  will  no  longer  be  in  existence  is 
going  to  fairly  allocate  the  product 
and  fairly  price  it? 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  a 
person  lives  in  Iowa,  or  generally  in 
the  Midwest  or  Northeast  the  answer 
to  that  question  has  to  be  "No."  In  a 
time  of  shortage,  our  refineries,  which 
do  not  have  direct  access  to  crude  oil, 
are  going  to  have  difficulty  getting 
crude  oil  from  those  who  control  it. 

That  means  our  regions  of  the  coun- 
try will  experience  shortages  of  re- 
fined product,  and  if  we  do  not  give 
the  President  the  power  to  act  under 
those  circumstances,  those  regional 
shortages  will  become  a  national  crisis. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  major  kind  of  crisis  which 
will  bring  about— through  ill-consid- 
ered, ill-timed  action  of  Congress- 
major  involvement  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  pricing  and  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  products. 

This  legislation  is  preventive.  It  is 
going  to  stop  the  Government's  in- 
volvement in  the  petroleum  market- 
place, not  encourage  it. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  creative 
work  on  this  legislation.  He  has  come 
up  with  creative  alternatives  which 
were  in  part  adopted  this  year  in  the 
bill,  and  he  is  one  demonstration  that 
this  measure  was  bipartisan  from  the 
start.  I  know  one  does  not  need  to  be  a 
mathematician  to  know  this  bill  had 
strong  Republican  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic support,  and  I  would  hope  it 
would  have  the  same  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER  AS  COSPONSOR 
OF  H.R.  374 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 


H.R.  374,  legislation  to  discourage  the 
use  of  leg-hold  or  steel-jaw  traps. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MoFFETT).  who  was  inti- 
mately involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  would  appreciate  if  the  gentleman 
could  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy  with 
me  with  regard  to  State  preemption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  many  of  our 
colleagues  share  our  interest  in  the 
States'  right  to  legislate  on  energy 
policy.  I  think  it  may  be  useful  for  us 
to  outline  the  conference  provisions  on 
State  preemption  and  set-asides. 

First,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
many  State  and  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions, such  as  odd/even  plans  and  min- 
imum purchase  requirements,  are  in- 
tended primarily  to  facilitate— not 
interfere  with— the  market. 

The  conferees  intend  that  States 
retain  authority  to  implement  a  wide 
range  of  laws  as  outlined  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers,  including  demand 
restraint,  conservation,  data  collection 
and  reporting,  market  withdrawal,  and 
antitrust  laws. 

These  are  not  EPAA-type  controls 
and  are  expressly  intended  not  to  be 
preempted  under  S.  1503.  except  if 
they  are  actually  in  conflict  with  im- 
plemented Federal  regulations. 
Rather,  only  EPAA-type  controls  are 
preempted  on  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  and  the 
task  of  deciding  what  State  laws  are  in 
fact  EPAA-type  laws  and  are  accord- 
ingly preempted  will  ultimately  fall  to 
the  Federal  courts.  They  will,  for  ex- 
ample, determine  which  laws  are  true 
conservation  laws  and  thus  never  pre- 
empted and  which  laws  are  conserva- 
tion laws  in  name  only,  and  in  fact  are 
EPAA-type  price  controls. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  law  would  be 
preempted  by  the  court's  ruling  and 
the  President  could  thereafter  revive 
it  by  rule. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  tell 
us  whether  that  would  occur  during 
the  shortage  following  that  litigation. 
Would  this  court  determination  take 
place  during  the  time  that  we  have  a 
declaration  of  emergency? 
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Mr.  SHARP.  Court  rulings  preempt- 
ing EPAA-type  laws  could  of  course  be 
rendered  during  nonemergency  times, 
after  a  complaint  has  been  litigated. 
Court  rulings  preempting  State  laws 
because  of  actual  conflict  between  the 
State  law  and  the  implemented  Feder- 
al emergency  regulation,  would  of 
course  only  be  rendered  during  a 
severe  petroleum  supply  disruption. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  I  might  continue, 
in  addition,  S.  1503  provides  a  mecha- 
nism under  which  a  Governor  can  im- 
plement a  limited  State  set-aside, 
under  the  conditions  outlined  in  the 
bill,  if  the  President  gives  his  approv- 
al. A  Governor  must  notify  the  Presi- 
dent prior  to  implementation  and  the 
President  must  act  either  to  approve 
or  disapprove  within  that  10-day 
period,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Again  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  President  must  respond 
within  10  days  according  to  the  act. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  also  ask  the  following. 

The  President  also  has  authority  to 
approve  any  such  program  "in  whole 
or  in  part"  under  section  280(c)(3)(E). 
does  he  not? 

Mr.   SHARP.   Yes;   for   example,   a 

President  might  allow  a  State  set-aside 

■  to  be  implemented  for  heating  oil  and 

at    the   same   time   might    refuse    to 

permit  a  set-aside  for  kerosene. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  MoFFETT)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  concur  with  what  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  say 
about  the  market.  It  is  nice  to  throw 
out  all  of  the  rhetoric  about  the  mar- 
ketplace and  how  it  is  going  to  protect 
us.  but  the  free  market  alone  is  inad- 
equate. 

I  recall  some  officials  of  a  very  large 
major  oil  company  in  my  office  not 
too  long  ago  expressing  alarm  over  the 
administration's  seeming  position  that 
they  in  that  company  should  decide  so 
many  important  things  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency.  They  felt  that  it  was 
unfair,  that  it  put  them  in  a  difficult 
position,  and  that  too  much  reliance 
on  free  market  alone  was  certainly  not 
warranted. 

We  also  should  acknowledge  the  ad- 
vanced preparation  is  needed  for  emer- 
genices  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
which  requires  emergency  measures  to 
be  implemented. 

But  without  this  bill  there  will  not 
be  even  a  semblance  of  advance  plan- 
ning undertaken  and  that  will  mean 
the  next  shortage  will  find  us  totally 
unprepared.  I  think  this  is  half  a  loaf 
we  should  accept. 


Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran). 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

I  oppose  the  Standby  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  because  I  cannot  accept 
the  proposition  that  bureaucrats  and 
gasoline  lines  are  better  at  allocating 
petroleum  products  than  the  free 
market.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
need  to  be  prepared  for  a  severe  dis- 
ruption in  petroleum  supplies.  The 
question  is  how  should  we  prepare? 
And  as  I  pointed  out  we  are  prepared 
without  S.  1503.  In  fact  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  country  labored  under  a  pro- 
gram of  petroleum  price  and  alloca- 
tion controls  like  that  mandated  by  S. 
1503  for  7  years.  Our  experience  with 
those  controls  was  so  unhappy  that 
they  are  universally  recognized  to 
have  been  a  disaster.  What  possible 
reason  can  there  be  for  resorting  once 
again  to  this  tested  and  failed  remedy 
for  petroleum  supply  disruptions? 

Let  me  point  out.  that  in  connection 
with  all  of  these  comments  we  have 
heard  from  our  friends  about  the  free 
market,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  see 
their  renewed  interest  in  the  free 
market,  that  is  not  our  only  protection 
in  the  event  of  a  serious  oil  shortage 
and  the  first  thing  I  want  to  clarify  is 
just  what  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponse would  be  today. 

First,  of  all,  the  market  conditions 
are  different  today  in  comparison  to 
the  decade  of  the  seventies.  In  1973 
and  1974.  when  we  had  the  Arab  oil 
embargo,  and  again  in  1979,  as  a  result 
of  the  problems  in  Iran,  OPEC  con- 
trolled the  oil  market.  Today  OPEC 
represents  only  20  percent  of  it  in  the 
United  States.  Moreover  in  those  years 
we  did  not  have  the  kind  of  reserve 
protection  in  the  U.S.  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  that  we  now  have.  As  of 
the  end  of  1981  we  had  about  250  mil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil.  That  is  a  re- 
serve that  did  not  really  exist  during 
those  aforesaid  shortages.  And  so 
today  in  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
we  have  the  crude  oil  that  we  can  put 
into  the  distribution  channels  and  pro- 
vide the  access  to  crude  which  con- 
cerns many  of  our  farm  cooperatives 
and  other  groups  as  well. 

Second,  in  terms  of  Government  au- 
thority, we  have  some  12  or  13  major 
Federal  statutes  which  have  not  ex- 
pired. They  are  in  existence  today.  I 
would  cite  only  two  of  them— the  De- 
fense Production  Act  and  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  which  give  the  author- 
ity to  the  President  to  provide  for  con- 
tingency planning  and  emergency 
action  to  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
the  kind  of  assistance  that  we  might 
need  in  the  event  that  a  severe  short- 
age would  occur. 

What  the  Reagan  administration 
recognizes  is  that  if.  as  is  the  case  of 


the  proponents  of  this  legislation, 
your  major  concern  is  to  distribute 
supplies  when  you  have  a  shortage 
and  that  is  the  purpose  of  S.  1503.  in 
fact,  what  happens  is  that  with  this 
kind  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  you  discourage 
real  preparation  for  an  emergency  by 
everyone  else.  The  experience  we  had 
with  the  old  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols showed  that  when  everyone  came 
to  rely  on  the  Government  to  bail 
them  out  in  a  shortage  then  shortages 
were  more  likely  to  happen.  Whereas 
by  increasing  oil  production  in  this 
country,  by  using  oil  products  more  ef- 
ficiently, and  by  maintaining  proper 
inventories  we  tend  to  prevent  short- 
ages and  become  less  dependent  on  im- 
ported oil.  And  this  is  the  case  today 
without  this  SPAA. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Is  it  not  entirely 
possible  that  a  marketeer,  instead  of 
entering  into  some  long-term  contracts 
in  order  to  take  care  of  future  sup- 
plies, might  say,  "Well,  I  will  just  rely 
upon  the  spot  market;  in  the  case  of 
some  emergency  the  Government  will 
take  care  of  me." 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  That  is  precisely 
what  is  underway  right  now  and  when 
we  look  at  inventories  and  some  of  the 
other  data  we  can  see  that  because  of 
the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion passing,  the  response  of  the  free 
market  has  been  that  they  are  not 
going  to  take  prudent  steps,  they  are 
not  going  to  be  self-reliant,  because 
people  know  that  like  the  Chrysler 
case  there  is  always  Uncle  Sugar  to 
bail  them  out. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  there  would  be  less  incentive  for 
a  company  to  develop  new  fuel  alter- 
natives. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  differences  between  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House,  over  my  oppo- 
sition back  in  December,  and  this  con- 
ference report  is  that  the  so-called  in- 
ventory protection  provision  has  been 
changed  rather  dramatically. 

Now.  in  order  to  be  protected,  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  where  the 
Government  could  not  allocate  your 
product  away,  you  have  to  have  it 
physically  on  your  premises.  So  if  you 
are  in  that  position  where  you  are  in 
the  oil  business  perhaps  you  are  all 
right,  but  those  industrial  users  and 
other  users  who  should  be  building  up 
inventory,  who  ought  to  be  as  the  gen- 
tleman indicates  looking  to  alternative 
supplies  in  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
have  no  reason  to  do  that  and  so  all 
the  incentives  are  going  the  wrong 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried  to  argue 
this  thing  on  the  merits  in  the  past 
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and  1  admit  136  votes  in  December  was 
not  very  good,  8  to  2  in  the  conference 
committee  was  not  very  good  either. 

But  I  want  to  recall  a  circumstance 
that  existed  many  years  ago  when  I 
first  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in 
government.  At  that  time,  in  the  State 
Senate  of  Illinois  we  used  to  try  to  un- 
derstand what  was  the  problem  with 
legislation  when  it  was  not  going  the 
way  you  would  think  on  the  basis  of 
commonsense  it  should  be  headed. 

You  would  argue  the  pros,  argue  the 
cons,  then  try  to  find  out  what  was 
wrong.  We  had  a  Senator  named 
Bemie  Neistein  from  Chicago  who 
would  get  up  and  say,  "who  wants  this 
bill?  Who  wants  this  bill?"  In  a  way 
that  is  the  approach  to  get  to  the  nub 
of  what  is  happening  with  this  legisla- 
tion and  maybe  answering  it  explains 
everything.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  the  regulators  want  this  bill, 
the  bureaucrats  want  this  bill,  the  oil 
companies  want  this  bill.  In  fact,  I  can 
go  on  and  on  and  I  have  a  list  of  let- 
ters which  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
Congress  received,  too.  The  bankers 
want  the  bill.  The  national  oil  jobbers 
want  the  bill.  The  farmer  cooperatives 
want  it  and  so  it  goes  on  and  on.  They 
want  this  bill  because  they  have 
gotten  their  little  privilege  in  it.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  be  pro- 
tected and  at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  other  groups 
that  wants  this  bill  is  OPEC.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  period  that 
we  had  the  old  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  in  effect,  we  had  a 
great  consolidation  on  the  part  of 
OPEC  to  get  control  of  the  world  oil 
market,  and  they  got  control  of  that 
market  and  all  of  a  sudden  after  8 
years  experience  the  United  States 
EPAA  authority  expired. 

And  who  got  hurt  most— OPEC. 
OPEC  needs  help  and  the  approval  of 
S.  1503  will  help  OPEC.  Without  the 
type  of  controls  provided  by  S.  1503, 
OPEC  has  been  floundering. 

Now,  admittedly  the  President's  de- 
control of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
gasoline  prices  have  plummeted, 
supply  has  increased,  and  OPEC  is 
scrambling.  I  think  it  is  plain,  howev- 
er, that  the  free  market  is  working, 
and  working  well. 

The  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  will  assist  OPEC  by  propping  up 
the  price  of  oil. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  serious  charge, 
but  this  is  exactly  what  price  and  sdlo- 
cation  controls  do.  They  do  not  pro- 
tect consumers  from  shortages;  they 
protect  marketers  and  refiners  from 
consumers,  and  from  competition.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies favor  S.  1503. 

Moreover,  subsidy  schemes  like  the 
crude  sharing  program  work  to  keep 
inefficient  refiners  in  business.  H.R. 
4700,  the  bill  we  passed  in  December, 


explicitly  limited  the  crude  sharing 
program  to  efficient  refiners.  The  S. 
1503  crude  sharing  program  reflects 
no  such  concern. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
my  colleagues  do  not  enjoy  watching 
OPEC  squirm  as  much  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  price  and  allocation 
regulations  require  lots  and  lots  of  bu- 
reaucracy. Between  November  1973 
and  January  1981,  the  Energy  Regula- 
tory Administration,  the  DOE  sub- 
agency  assigned  to  administer  petrole- 
um regulations,  received  110,000  appli- 
cations for  adjustments  in  motor  gaso- 
line allocations,  and  it  issued  25,800 
orders.  The  headquarters  of  the  Office 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  DOE's  adju- 
dicatory subagency,  during  that  same 
period  of  time,  received  23,886  applica- 
tions for  adjustment  relief  from  petro- 
leum regulations  and  issued  18,155 
orders.  Processing  all  those  applica- 
tions required  thousands  of  hours  of 
work  and  cost  billions  of  dollars  in 
public  and  private  funds.  In  both 
cases,  the  public  foots  the  bill  as  tax- 
payers and  as  consumers. 

Indeed,  when  one  looks  at  the  DOE 
bureaucracy  and  oil  prices,  an  interest- 
ing parallel  can  be  seen. 

As  DOE  went  up  in  size  and  cost  to 
the  taxpayers,  what  happened  to  the 
price  of  oil?  Oil  prices  went  up  too. 
And  as  we  began  to  see  under  this  ad- 
ministration the  price  and  support  and 
cost  of  DOE  go  down,  what  actually 
happens,  the  price  and  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  gasoline  petroleum  products 
does  likewise. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  swayed  by 
this  evidence,  the  fact  remains  that 
SPAA  will  require  bureaucracy  to 
draft  regulations,  collect  data,  revise 
regulations,  and  provide  for  adjust- 
ment of  those  regulations. 

I  think  we  can  find  better  ways  to 
help  unemployed  ERA  and  OHA  regu- 
lators. 

The  Weaker  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Corcoran)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Even  if  the  President  never  uses  the 
authority  granted  to  him  by  this  act, 
the  very  existence  of  the  standby  reg- 
ulations will  generate  lots  of  business 
for  consultants.  Put  yourself  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  business  manager  faced 
with  a  proposal  to  expand  the  storage 
capacity  of  your  firm  or  to  install  al- 
ternative fuel  capability.  Will  you  be 
more  likely  to  approve  that  project 
without  S.  1503,  or  with  it,  particular- 
ly if  you  are  one  of  the  end  users  who 
think  it  has  been  accorded  priority 
over  other  end  users  by  S.  1503?  And 
remember,  unless  your  firm  meets  the 
stringent  requirements  for  inventory 
protection  under  S.  1503— require- 
ments much  more  limiting  than  those 


contained  in  H.R.  4700— your  invento- 
ry may  be  allocated  away  from  you 
should  there  be  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  shortage.  What  kind  of  incen- 
tive does  a  manager  in  this  position 
get  from  3.  1503?  Certainly  not  the 
right  one  if  we  want  to  encourage  re- 
sponsible planning  and  self-reliance 
rather  than  dependence  on  another 
Government  "bailout"  scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4700.  you  may 
recall,  provided  States  the  right  to  op- 
erate State  set-asides.  S.  1503  requires 
Governors  to  get  Presidential  approval 
before  they  can  conduct  set-aside  pro- 
grams. S.  1503  thus  encourages  Feder- 
al intervention  in  local  problems. 

And  another  group  that  can  benefit 
with  the  passage  of  S.1503  would  be 
the  consultants.  One  of  the  new  phe- 
nomena in  Washington,  this  company 
town,  is  the  consultants  are  having 
trouble  finding  work,  and  I  think  that 
is  good  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  experi- 
ence with  this  kind  of  legislation.  We 
know  it  does  not  work.  What  we  ought 
to  be  doing  is  learning  from  that  expe- 
rience and  not  repeating  our  mistakes. 
So  I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  appreciate  that  expe- 
rience, would  recognize  that  we  have 
tried  it,  would  recognize  it  does  not 
work,  and  would  vote  down  this  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1503. 

D  1645 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth),  who  has 
been  very  active  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
charts,  only  I  hope  as  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Tauki)  and  others  that  we  will 
have  a  modicum  of  commonsense 
about  the  deep  trouble  we  are  in  in 
this  country  in  terms  of  our  extraordi- 
nary dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Tens 
of  billions  of  dollars,  and  a  veritable 
lifeline  to  the  Middle  East,  which  is 
certainly  not  a  very  secure  area;  if  the 
gentleman  had  had  a  chart  and  a  map 
of  the  Middle  East  that  would  have 
pointed  out  the  great  difficulties  we 
have. 

This  is  a  very  responsible,  reflective 
piece  of  legislation.  It  plans  ahead  and 
it  says  to  the  President  that  he  has  to 
plan,  too. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana should  be  commended  and  sup- 
ported in  this  legislation.  I  think  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  I  hope 
all  my  colleagues  will  vote  for  it. 
•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Conference  Report 
on  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1982.  without  necessarily  ap- 
proving all  of  its  provisions  and  lan- 
guage. However,  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation giving  the  President  standby  au- 
thority to  allocate  supplies  of  petrole- 
um products  during  any  severe  petro- 
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leum  supply  shortages  in  the  future  is 
absolutely  essential.  Philosophically,  I 
do  not  like  the  necessity  for  such 
standby  legislation.  But  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  Nation  was  faced,  for 
the  first  time,  with  a  sudden  and 
severe  shortage  of  oil  and  the  impact 
was  immediately  felt  across  the 
Nation.  But.  that  impact  was  not 
evenly  distributed.  The  so-called  free 
market  system  was  a  failure.  In  fact  it 
was  devastating  to  many. 

Some  parts  of  the  country  suffered 
severe  shortages  of  gasoline,  diesel  oil, 
propane,  and  lubricants.  Some  coun- 
ties in  my  rural  district  in  North  Caro- 
lina had  all  of  their  filling  stations 
closed  for  lack  of  product.  Many  of  my 
farmers  could  not  get  fuel  oil  to  cure 
their  crops.  People  were  desperate. 
Meanwhile,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Nation  the  impact  was  much  less 
severe,  almost  minimal. 

For  a  time  in  1973  and  1974.  the  pe- 
troleum distribution  system  of  this 
Nation  ceased  to  function  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner.  Governmental 
action  was,  therefore,  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

The  resultant  legislation  was  far 
from  perfect,  but  it  did  provide  essen- 
tial help  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  very 
needed. 

We  simply  must  have  authority  on 
the  books  which  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  discretion- 
ary authority  to  allocate  oil  supplies 
and  control  product  prices  should  a 
future  emergency  develop.  Remember, 
the  authority  being  provided  in  this 
legislation  is  discretionary,  not  manda- 
tory. It  is  a  standby  act. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  energy 
crisis  is  not  over  The  oil  glut  is  a  tem- 
porary situation.  Our  planet  is  still 
running  out  of  oil  and  one  day— inevi- 
tably—all  of  the  Earth's  supply  of  pe- 
troleum will  be  gone. 

The  next  few  years— the  next  two 
decades— are  crucially  important,  for 
they  are  the  time  during  which  we 
must  transition  from  the  age  of  petro- 
leum to  a  new  age.  Choices  must  be 
made. 

But.  while  we  are  making  those 
choices,  let  us  be  certain  that  our 
Nation  and  its  President  are  prepared 
to  meet  an  emergency  whenever  an 
emergency  arises. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  S.  1503.* 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  still  dangerously  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources  for  its 
oil.  Today  we  import  some  5  million 
barrels  each  day,  about  one-third  of 
our  total  national  consumption.  To 
compound  the  problem,  our  major  free 
market  industrial  partners,  Japan  and 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are 
even  more  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
than  we  are.  Any  interruption  in  oil 
imports  would  cause  major  economic 
and  national  security  problems.  The 
situation  is  made  even  more  serious  by 


the  fact  that  much  of  our  imported  oil 
comes  from  highly  volatile  and  unsta- 
ble areas;  for  example,  we  depend 
upon  the  Persian  Gulf  countries  for 
over  1  million  barrels  a  day.  In  the 
event  of  an  interruption  in  oil  imports 
our  position  would  be  even  more  pre- 
carious because  of  our  agreement 
under  the  International  Energy 
Agency  (lEA)  to  assist  Japan  and  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe. 

Simply  put,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
this  Nation,  knowing  what  it  knows 
about  its  vulnerability,  should  fail  to 
plan  ahead  to  prepare  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble to  meet  a  potential  crisis. 

NEED  FOR  S.  1503 

The  Congress  provided  the  President 
with  the  authority  he  needed  to  pre- 
pare contingency  plans  for  meeting 
the  kind  of  crisis  that  could  result 
from  a  restriction  or  cut  off  of  foreign 
oil  supplies,  but  that  authority  has 
lapsed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Justice  Department  there 
are  no  other  comprehensive  authori- 
ties in  existence  at  this  time  that  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  challenge. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  would 
only  protect  the  military. 

The  lEA  would  only  protect  interna- 
tional allocation  and  could  actually 
result  in  increasing  our  domestic  vul- 
nerability. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
would,  as  of  today,  cover  only  40  days 
of  Imports. 

S.  1503  provides  the  missing  link  of 
authority  that  will  enable  us  to  forge  a 
strong  chain  of  national  preparedness. 

Under  S.  1503:  The  President  is 
given  the  authority  to  protect  the 
American  economy  and  the  consumer 
by  limiting  skyrocketing  market  prices 
and  making  sure  such  markets  are 
served,  the  President's  authority  is 
limited  to  control  of  the  price  and  allo- 
cation of  oil  and  could  only  be  exer- 
cised* In  the  event  of  a  severe  disrup- 
tion In  the  supply  of  petroleum  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  President's  au- 
thority is  subject  to  congressional 
review  and  is  limited  in  duration  to 
150  days. 

KEY  PROVISIONS  OF  S.  1503 

There  are  a  number  of  important 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  deserve  dis- 
cussion at  this  time. 

Consumer  petroleum  inventories: 
The  conferees  adopted  an  amendment 
to  protect  consumer  petroleum  inven- 
tories. The  provision  was  intended  to 
exempt  from  allocation  those  stocks 
owned  by,  and  in  the  direct  possession 
of,  an  end  user  for  his  own  use  prior  to 
the  declaration  of  the  emergency. 
Thus,  the  end  user  must  own  the  pe- 
troleum, must  have  it  stored  on  site, 
and  must  plan  to  use  it  himself; 
exempt  stocks  may  not  be  resold.  The 
language  would  only  protect  stocks  of 
refined  petroleum  product  and  residu- 
al fuel  oil.  It  would  not  protect  crude 
oil  nor  would  it  protect  stocks  of  any 
product  held  for  processing  into  re- 


fined petroleum  products.  Refinery, 
separator,  processor  or  marketer 
Slocks  are  not  protected  unless  solely 
and  explicitly  held— prior  to  the  decla- 
ration of  an  emergency— for  the  fuel 
operations  of  the  holder,  and  not  for 
any  purposes  of  throughput  supplies. 
Subsidiaries  of  refiners  such  as  petro- 
chemical subsidiaries  are  not  protect- 
ed, except  to  the  extent  determined  by 
the  President. 

In  addition,  the  President  cannot 
take  account  of  exempted  stocks  in 
making  allocations  under  the  act.  If 
the  end  user  would  otherwise  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  an  allocation,  it  may 
not  be  reduced  on  account  of  his  hold- 
ing exempted  stocks.  Nor  should  the 
amount  of  exempted  stocks  be  treated 
as  a  floor  in  determining  allocations. 
In  short  the  President  must  ignore  ex- 
empted stocks  entirely  in  the  alloca- 
tion process. 

Crude  oil  sharing:  A  crude  oil  shar- 
ing program  is  allowed.  However,  the 
main  purpose  of  such  a  program  is  to 
protect  consumers  during  an  emergen- 
cy. The  President  should  use  the  pro- 
gram to  get  needed  products  to  con- 
sumers in  the  affected  areas  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible,  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  program 
should  not  be  used  to  subsidize  ineffi- 
cient refiners  or  allocate  crude  to 
those  refiners  who  produce  products 
in  plentiful  supply  during  a  shortage. 

Presidential  authority:  Under  the 
President's  price  and  allocation  au- 
thority, the  I*resident  may  control  pe- 
troleum which  is  imported,  which  is 
used  at  refineries,  and  which  is  held  as 
stocks  by  importers,  producers,  refin- 
ers, or  marketers.  Thus,  the  President 
may,  under  SPAA,  implement— on  a 
temporary  basis,  subject  to  congres- 
sional review— programs  similar  to 
those  in  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act,  sections  13,  14.  15.  and 
16.  which  deal  with  import  authority, 
refinery  controls,  and  inventory  con- 
trol. The  President  should  use  these 
authorities  as  necessary. 

Information  collection:  No  new  in- 
formation collection  authority  is  re- 
quested in  SPAA  because  there  is  suf- 
ficient authority  in  other  statutes. 
However,  the  conference  report  directs 
the  President  to  collect  necessary 
emergency  preparedness  information 
under  his  existing  authority.  The 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  the  separate 
States  cannot  adequately  cope  with, 
let  alone  prepare  for,  an  emergency  if 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  information. 
Thus  SPAA  directs  the  President  to 
continue  to  collect  substantially  the 
same  petroleum  information  collected 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973,  as  of  September 
1981.  Though  all  of  this  information 
must  be  collected,  it  need  not  be  col- 
lected through  the  same  forms  or  in 
the  same  maruier  as  under  EPAA. 
Format  changes  or  other  consolidation 
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to  reduce  reporting  burdens  is  of 
course  permissible.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  information  in  the 
following  forms  accordingly  should 
continue  to  be  collected: 

EIA-9A;  No.  2  Distillate  Price  Monitoring 
Report 

EIA-14:  Refiners  Monthly  Cost  Report 

ERA-51:  Transfer  Pricing  Report 

ERA-60:  Report  of  Oil  Imports  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 

EIA-460;  Petroleum  Industry  Monthly 
Report  for  Product  Prices 

FEA-P306:  RInfer/Importer  Monthly 
Report  of  Petroleum  Product  Distribution 

FEA-P314:  Monthly  Survey  of  Distillate 
and  Residual  Fuel  Sales  Volume  to  Ultimate 
Consumers 

FEA-P315:  Monthly  Survey  of  Propane 
Sales  Volume  to  Ultimate  Consumers 

EIA-25:  Prime  Suppliers  Monthly  Report 

EIA-182:  Domestic  Crude  Oil  First  Pur- 
chasers Report 

EIA-174:  Sales  of  Liquid  Petroleum  Gases 

FEA-PI33:  Imports  from  Puerto  Rico 

SG  1,  2,  4.  7:  Survey  of  Gallonage  of  Sales 
of  Gasoline 

EIA-172:  Fuel  Oil  and  Kerosene  Sales. 

EIA-456:  Crude  Oil  Ownership  Monthly 
Report. 

Since  this  bill  allows  the  President 
to  delegate  emergency  authority  to 
States,  it  is  important  that  States  be 
allowed  access  to  petroleum  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  data  in  the  Prime 
Suppliers  Monthly  Report.» 
•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Standby  Petrole- 
um Emergency  Authorization  Act.  I 
support  this  legislation  as  it  does  not 
provide  for  mandatory  action,  but 
allows  the  President  to  respond  should 
it  be  determined  that  a  severe  petrole- 
um supply  shortage  exists. 

Although  we  are  not  as  dependent 
upon  foreign  oil  as  we  were  in  the 
past,  loss  of  oil  imports  due  to  interna- 
tional events  could  cripple  our  vital  in- 
dustries. The  agriculture  industry  is  a 
very  oil-intense  industry,  using  7  bil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
in  1981  alone.  Therefore  even  a  short 
disruption  of  fuel  supplies  at  the 
wrong  time  would  result  in  crop  losses 
or  reduce  yields  for  that  year. 

Such  an  interruption  of  the  food  and 
fiber  production  would  adversely 
affect  farmers,  rural  residents,  and  ul- 
timately every  American  consumer. 
Priority  access  to  available  fuel  is 
therefore  required  in  order  to  provide 
for  continued  harvest  and  transporta- 
tion of  products. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  wait 
and  use  agriculture  as  a  testing  ground 
for  petroleum  supply  disruptions.  The 
chaos  that  would  occur  would  have  a 
serious  impact  on  food  production  and 
could  lead  to  bad  legislation  drafted  in 
the  midst  of  a  crisis. 

While  we  hope  this  legislation  will 
never  be  needed  we  must  take  action 
now  so  we  will  not  have  to  rely  on  the 
whims  of  the  market  should  an  emer- 
gency arise.* 


Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  last  speech,  my  own.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  wants  to  conclude. 

Mr.  9ROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  the  final  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  a  no  vote 
on  this  bill,  but  point  out  again  that 
this  Nation  is  still  recovering  from  the 
mistakes  of  allocation,  price  controls, 
overregulations,  for  much  of  the  last 
10  years.  The  market  distortions  that 
occurred  at  that  time  were  caused  by 
that  program  and  it  was  not  helped. 

We  are  sending  an  entirely  wrong 
message  to  the  marketplace  with  this 
legislation.  We  are  saying  to  the  mar- 
keter instead  of  making  your  plans  for 
your  long-term  needs,  depend  On  the 
Government  for  help  in  case  there 
might  be  some  emergency. 

The  oil  companies  liked  controls 
back  in  those  days  because  it  froze 
their  fat  profits  in.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  with  decontrol,  prices  are 
coming  down  rapidly.  Under  controls, 
the  profits  were  going  up  every  day. 

So  I  would  urge  that  we  vote  no  on 
this  bill.  It  is  the  wrong  medicine  at 
this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  is  asking  the  marketplace 
to  come  up  with  alternative  fuels,  to 
come  up  with  more  domestic  supplies 
of  energy  instead  of  relying  on  foreign 
sources. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  30  seconds. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  cannot  help  but  notice  and  com- 
ment upon  the  fact  that  the  same 
people  who  are  today  saying  that  an 
oil  crisis  is  unlikely,  that  we  really  do 
not  need  any  preparation  for  it,  that 
we  will  just  deal  with  it  when  we  come 
down  the  line,  are  the  same  people 
who  a  year  ago  were  telling  us  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  deficits. 

It  just  strikes  me  that  when  we  come 
back  here  in  a  couple  years,  if  we  do 
have  a  crisis,  it  will  be  the  same  people 
wringing  their  hands  and  wondering 
how  we  got  into  this  mess  and  primari- 
ly because  we  did  not  ask  the  tough 
questions.  We  did  not  make  the  tough 
decisions  on  preparing  for  the  crises 
which  are  upon  us  and  will  be  in  the 
energy  situation  in  a  couple  years. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  in 
the  chair  as  the  Presiding  Officer  in 
what  I  guess  could  be  his  last  opportu- 
nity to  preside  over  this  distinguished 
body,  and  the  gentleman  has  gained  a 
great  reputation  in  his  ability  to  do 
that  in  the  years  he  has  been  here.  I 
am  told  that  he  may  be  presiding  over 
another  one  of  our  great  institutions 
of  Government,  one  of  our  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  address  a 
couple   of    the    issues    raised    here.    I 


think  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing in  the  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation, some  sort  of  desperate  effort 
to  say  it  is  a  repeat  of  what  we  went 
through  over  the  last  8  years. 

It  must  be  first  of  all  recognized  that 
unlike  the  previous  legislation,  this 
does  not  mandate  a  whole  series  of 
specific  steps.  It  simply  provides  a 
broad  authority  to  the  President  to 
choose  among  the  whole  range  of  al- 
ternatives and  perhaps  select  very  lim- 
ited types  of  allocation  that  might  be 
in  his  judgment  appropriate  to  meet  a 
crisis  whose  dimensions  we  cannot  now 
predict. 

Second,  unlike  the  previous  legisla- 
tion, this  has  a  major  congressional 
check.  If  the  President  should  be  so 
unwise,  as  ray  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  seem  to  think  he  would  be,  as  to 
adopt  a  full-fledged  allocation  system 
down  to  every  last  gasoline  station, 
our  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  would 
have  the  opportunity— before  that 
system  could  take  effect— to  veto  it  by 
a  simple  majority  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  expect  him 
to  act  that  way,  but  we  certainly 
expect  to  have  that  opportunity  to 
check  him  in  the  event  we  decide  that 
it  is  an  unwise  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  is  made  by  the 
opposition  that  somehow  the  free 
market  will  see  this  legislation  in  ex- 
istence and  therefore  make  no  provi- 
sion for  additional  stocks  and  stockpil- 
ing. That  is  why  we  adopted  the  inven- 
tory position  protection  provision 
which  provides  that  those  stocks  that 
are  basically  on-site,  end-user  stocks 
will  be  protected  against  any  alloca- 
tion. What  they  also  fail  to  recognize 
in  their  opposition  is  that  we  allowed 
the  President  the  broad  discretion  to 
expand  that  right  to  other  types  of 
off -site,  end-user  stocks.  Let  me  briefly 
review  the  legislative  history  of  this 
provision. 

The  consumer  stockpile  provision 
supported  by  the  House  conferees— 
and  which  is  now  in  the  conference 
report— gives  absolute  protection  to 
stockpiles  of: 

Refined  products; 
Which  are  owned  by  the  consumer: 
Which  are  not  resold  by  him:  and 
Which  are  held  by  and  in  the  direct 
possession  of  the  end-user  consumer 
for   his   own   end   use.   This   basically 
means  on-site  stocks. 

In  addition,  this  option  gives  the 
President  broad  discretion  to  exempt 
off-site  stockpiles  owned  by  the  con- 
sumer, such  as  stocks  stored  at  a  loca- 
tion upstream  from  the  end-user  in  a 
product  pipeline,  in  tank  cars,  tank 
trucks,  or  tank  farms,  or  in  product 
barges.  These  stocks  must  also  be 
owned  by  the  end-user,  and  could  not 
be  sold  or  exchanged  by  him. 

The  option  offered  by  the  Senate 
conferees— and  ultimately  rejected  in 
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this    conference    report— was    funda- 
mentally different. 

It  granted  an  ironclad,  statutory  ex- 
emption to  consumer-owned  product 
stockpiles  on  the  end-users  own  site, 
and  off-site  as  well,  at  any  point  up- 
stream from  the  end-user— in  barges, 
tank  farms,  jobber  terminals,  pipe- 
lines, and  even  in  a  refiner's  own  refin- 
ery storage  tanks. 

It  distinguished  between  old  prod- 
uct, which  was  product  actually  re- 
fined before  the  President's  emergen- 
cy declaration,  and  new  product, 
which  was  product  actually  refined 
after  the  President's  declaration.  Only 
stockpiles  of  old  product  were  protect- 
ed. 

But  there  were  extraordinary  admin- 
istrative problems  with  this  approach: 

No  one  can  practicably  distinguish 
between  new  and  old  refined  product. 
There  is  no  physical  difference  be- 
tween them.  No  one  can  possibly  tell 
on  what  day  a  particular  molecule  was 
refined.  And  so  no  one  can  check  ex- 
emption claims. 

Exempted  product  is  inevitably  com- 
mingled with  nonexempt  product,  as  it 
Is  all  transported  from  the  refinery 
gate  to  the  end  user's  site.  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  allocate  refined  products, 
he  would  have  to  untangle  the  one 
from  the  other,  which  is  impossible. 
Or  he  would  have  to  wait  20  to  60  days 
for  the  product  distribution  system  to 
flush  and  clear,  before  he  could  allo- 
cate product  from  a  particular  storage 
tank  in  the  system. 

Even  then,  he  might  be  met  with  a 
paper  claim  that  this  tank  contained 
exempted,  protected  product.  Though 
civil  penalties  could  be  imposed 
against  an  illegal  claim,  the  President 
would  have  an  insuperable  burden  of 
proving  that  particular  hydrocarbons 
were  In  fact  not  exempt.  And  the  liti- 
gation could  stretch  on  for  years- 
making  a  prompt  Presidential  crisis  re- 
sponse impossible. 

This  approach  was  also  full  of  poten- 
tial for  abuse:  Refiners  would  have 
great  incentives  to  engage  in  paper 
transactions  with  end  users,  since  the 
sales  price  would  be  uncontrolled. 

Moreover,  this  option  did  not  en- 
courage the  creation  of  new  storage 
capacity.  Instead,  it  would  simply  have 
encouraged  an  upstream  shift  in  paper 
ownership  of  refined  products. 

Accordingly,  we  provided  that  such 
offsite.  upstream  products  could  be 
protected,  but  only  at  the  President's 
discretion— not  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
right. 

We  believe  this  properly  balances 
the  interests  of  end  users  in  retaining 
secure  control  over  upstream  refined 
product  stockpiles,  which  they  own, 
and  the  possible  need  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  rapidly  allocate  refined  prod- 
ucts stored  in  the  Nation's  large  prod- 
uct distribution  system. 

This  broad  and  general  discretion  we 
have   here   granted   to   the  President 


also  extends  to  his  ability  to  define 
the  terms  used  in  this  act.  such  as 
agriculture,  transportation,  consumer, 
and  refiner,  for  example.  We  do  not 
adopt  any  hard  and  fast  definitions  of 
these  terms.  Nor  for  example  do  we 
mandate  that  the  affiliates,  subsidiar- 
ies or  corporate  parents  of  refiners  or 
end  use  consumers  have  any  ironclad, 
absolute  right  to  be  included  or  ex- 
cluded from  the  rights  or  restrictions 
applied  to  those  entities.  The  resolu- 
tion of  these  issues  is  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is 
that  since  the  legislation  that  was  pre- 
viously on  the  books  went  out  of  exist- 
ence, stocks  of  oil  in  this  country  have 
been  falling,  contrary  to  what  one 
would  expect  in  accordance  with  the 
arguments  of  the  other  side.  The 
President  had  no  clear  power  to  seize 
these  stocks  and  allocate  them  away, 
but  yet,  stocks  were  not  built  up. 

This  is  one  of  the  dangers  that  my 
colleagues  should  understand.  We 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  oil  gluts.  We 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  as  if  we  do  not  need 
to  worry  any  longer  about  a  potential 
oil  crisis.  We  are  slowing  moving  into 
the  position  we  found  ourselves  in 
1978,  prior  to  the  1979  situation, 
where  private  stocks  were  being  drawn 
down,  and  then  when  an  incident  was 
triggered  internationally  with  the  fall 
of  the  Shah,  we  saw  that  the  market 
was  not  able  to  meet  all  the  crude  oil 
demands  and  prices  shot  up  and  we 
had  turmoil  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

I  would  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
simply  read  last  week's  lead  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  about  how  the 
Iran-Iraqi  war  is  now  spreading,  and 
what  a  danger  that  is  to  the  world  oil 
market. 

Thus,  the  ill-founded  euphoria  that 
some  people  seem  to  sense  today,  aoid 
use  to  justify  their  desire  not  to  put 
another  protective  arrow  in  the  Presi- 
dent's quiver,  could  be  very  shortsight- 
ed and  very  short  lived.  We  may  see 
ourselves  in  a  matter  of  months  in  a 
situation  where  we  will  be  scrambling 
to  see  some  action  taken. 

I  think  it  is  far  wiser.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  us  to  legislate  now  while  we  have  a 
temporary  oversupply  and  reasonable 
stocks  of  crude  oil  on  hand,  and  the 
passions  in  this  country  are  low.  Our 
colleagues  who  have  suffered  through 
several  oil  crises  and  other  kinds  of 
crises  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
a  rational  decision  during  a  crisis.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  a  wise  decision  with 
the  information  at  hand  during  a 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  seen  the  wisdom 
in  providing  some  kind  of  standby  au- 
thority to  the  F>resident  now.  This  has 
been  a  strong  bipartisan  effort,  a 
strong  bipartisan  effort  in  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  in  the  House. 


I  would,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  provide  a  strong  vote  today 
in  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  This  is  a  conference 
report  and  this  has  been  through  the 
Senate,  as  the  gentleman  said.  Has 
this  not  already  been  voted  on? 

Mr.  SHARP.  The  Senate  voted  for 
this  86  to  7. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  The  Senate  voted  for  it 
86  to  7. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemen  are  reminded  that  they 
should  not  refer  to  the  specific  vote  in 
the  other  body. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  on  the  conference 
report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  246,  nays 
144,  not  voting  44,  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  14] 
YEAS-246 


Addabbo 

Coleman 

Fascell 

Akaka 

Collins  <ILi 

Fazio 

Albosta 

Conte 

Ferraro 

Alexander 

Conyers 

Pish 

Andrews 

Coyne.  William 

Pithian 

Annunzio 

Craig 

norio 

Anthony 

Crockett 

Fogliella 

Aspin 

D'Amours 

Foley 

AuCoin 

Danielson 

PoKl  rtAl ) 

Bailey  <MOi 

Daschle 

Pord<TN) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Daub 

Fountain 

Barnes 

Deckard 

Frank 

Bedell 

Dellums 

Frost 

Bellenson 

DeNardis 

Garcia 

Benjamin 

Derrick 

Gaydos 

Bennett 

Dicks 

Gejdenson 

Bcreuter 

Dingell 

Gephardt 

Bevill 

Dixon 

Gilman 

Bingham 

Donnelly 

Ginn 

Boggs 

Dorgan 

Glickman 

Boland 

Dougherty 

Gonzalez 

Boiling 

Dowdy 

Gore 

Boner 

Dunn 

Gray 

Bonior 

Dymally 

Guarini 

Bonker 

Early 

Gunderson 

Bouquard 

Eckart 

Hagedorn 

Bowen 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hall  (OH  1 

Brinkley 

Emerson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Brodhead 

Emery 

Hall.  Sam 

Brown  (CA) 

English 

Hamilton 

Chappie 

Ertel 

Hance 

Chisholm 

Evans  (DE) 

Harkm 

Clay 

Evans (lA) 

Harmeit 

Coats 

Evans  (IN) 

Hatcher 
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Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  <TN) 

Kutenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lee 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McKlnney 

MikuUki 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mlnish 

Mitchell  (MD) 


Anderson 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Barnard 

Beard 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

Dorqan 

Drefer 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

E^vans  (GA) 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 


Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Moilohan 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Napier 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenth8kl 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

NAYS-144 

Flippo 

Porsythe 

Frenzel 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT; 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leath 

l«Boutllller 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 


Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tau7.1n 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Walker 
Weber  (OH) 
Whitehurst 


Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 


Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-44 


McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Nichols 

Oxley 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Quillen 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Vander  Jagt 


Ashbrook 

Benedict 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 

Brooks 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Campbell 

Coelho 

de  la  Garza 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Downey 

Dwyer 


The  Clerk 


BMgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erdahl 

Erienborn 

Fary 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Leland 

Lowry  (WA) 

Mattox 

MrDade 

C  1700 
announced 


McHugh 

Mica 

Murtha 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Santini 

Skelton 

Trible 

Walgren 

Zeferetti 


the  following 


pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Fary    for,    with    Mr.    cie    la    Garza 
against. 
Mr.  Biaggi  for.  with  Mr.  Campbell  against. 
Mr.  Mattox  for.  with  Mrs.  Holt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Mica  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Dwyer  with  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Benedict. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Er- 
ienborn. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Huckaby. 

Mr.  Downey  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Coelho. 

Messrs.  HUNTER,  BADHAM.  and 
VANDER  JAGT  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HORTON  and  Mr.  LEE  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


I  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1503,  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patterson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5118.  SOUTHERN 
ARIZONA  WATER  RIGHTS  SET- 
TLEMENT ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  357  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  357 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order,  sections 
401(a)  and  402(a>  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5118)  to  provide  water  to  the  Papago  Tribe 
of  Arizona  and  its  members,  to  settle 
Papago  Indian  water  rights  claims  in  por- 
tions of  the  Papago  reservations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

n  1715 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  357 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5118,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide water  to  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Ari- 
zona and  its  members,  to  settle  Papago 
Indian  water  rights  claims  in  portions 
of  the  Papago  reservations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  rule  also  provides 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  357 
provides  technical  waivers  of  the 
Budget   Act  against   consideration   of 


the  bill.  As  introduced.  H.R.  5118 
would  have  been  in  violation  of  sec- 
tions 401(a)  and  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Section  401(a)  pro- 
hibits the  consideration  of  a  bill  that 
provides  new  spending  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year  when  that  spending  author- 
ity has  not  been  made  subject  in  ad- 
vance to  appropriations.  Section  402(a) 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  any  bill 
providing  new  budget  authority  that 
has  not  been  reported  by  May  15  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  it  is  to  take  effect.  These  vio- 
lations of  the  Budget  Act  were  cured 
in  committee  by  adoption  of  a  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  that  action  by  the  Interior 
Committee  makes  these  waivers 
purely  technical.  The  rule  makes  that 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  which  is  now  printed 
in  the  bill,  in  order  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

In  addition,  the  rule  provides  that 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute and  provides  for  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controver- 
sy on  this  rule  and  as  for  the  bill  itself, 
it  is  a  result  of  many  long  hours  of 
consultation,  negotiation,  and  compro- 
mise between  the  many  parties  affect- 
ed in  the  Tucson,  Ariz.,  area.  Chair- 
man Udall  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
fine  leadership  in  the  deliberations  on 
this  legislation  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  the  rule  so  that  we 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5118,  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  a  serious  water  dispute 
affecting  Tucson. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  Papago 
Indian  Tribe  and  to  my  State,  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  settling,  we 
hope  once  and  for  all,  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Papago  Tribe  and  the  city 
of  Tucson.  It  will  allow  the  city  of 
Tucson  to  proceed  with  water  develop- 
ment and  also  the  Papago  Indians  to 
so  proceed. 

The  city  of  Tucson,  as  I  have  said 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land,  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
world  completely  dependent  upon  an 
underground  water  supply.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  need  this  is  so  that  it  will 
clear  the  way  further  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  surface  water  supplies  with  the 
central  Arizona  project  as  it  goes 
through. 

So  it  is  an  important  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  rule  will  be  adopted.  The  rule  does 
provide  for  waiver  of  points  of  order  in 
two  instances,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  has  reported. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  take 
just  a  moment  to  say  this  to  my  col- 
leagues: I  want  to  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  Con- 
gressman Rhodes.  This  place  is  going 
to  miss  him  around  here.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  great  Members  of  this  insti- 
tution in  my  time  here,  and  he  has 
been  a  real  statesman  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

A  number  of  Members  have  asked 
me  about  our  plans  for  tomorrow.  The 
House  is  scheduled  to  come  in  at  11 
o'clock.  This  bill,  I  am  told,  is  the  first 
order  of  business.  The  rule  provides  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  I  know  of  no 
amendments  that  will  be  offered.  I  will 
be  managing  the  bill  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  So  I  think  that  if  we  come  in  at 
11  and  get  to  work  promptly  on  this 
legislation,  we  can  get  out  of  here  by 
12:30  or  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 
bill  and  the  rule,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  374,  nays 
1,  not  voting  59.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  151 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 


YEAS-374 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 


Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 


Collins  (ID 

Collins  iTX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

FIthian 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

(jore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  iID) 

Hansen  lUT) 


Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

MikuUki 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 


Nelligan 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Oxley 
Panetta 
Parri.s 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 
Roberu  (SD) 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 
Rosenthal 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Simon 
Skeen 
Smith  (AL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (OR) 
Smith  (PA) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Stanton 
SUrk 
Staton 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
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Walker 

Whitley 

Wort  ley 

Wampler 

Whittaker 

Wright 

WashinKton 

Whitten 

Wyden 

Watkins 

Williams  (MT) 

Wylie 

Weaver 

Williams  (OH) 

Yates 

Weber  (MN) 

Wilson 

Yatron 

Weber  (OH) 

Winn 

Young (AKi 

Weiss 

Wirth 

Young (FL) 

White 

Wolf 

Zablocki 

Whitehurst 

Wolpe 

NAYS-1 

Crane.  Philip 

NOT  VOTING- 

-59 

Ashbrook 

Erdahl 

Mica 

Bethune 

Erlenborn 

Mollohaii 

Biaggi 

Pary 

Murtha 

Blanchard 

Florio 

O'Brien 

Bonior 

Fowler 

Obey 

Brooks 

Fuqua 

Pepper 

Burgener 

Glickman 

Price 

Burton,  John 

Hatcher 

Pritchard 

Burton.  Phillip 

Holt 

Rose 

Campbell 

Huckaby 

Rostenkowski 

Coelho 

Jeffords 

Roybal 

Conyers 

Jones  (NO 

Santini 

Crockett 

Leland 

Savage 

de  la  Garza 

Long (LA) 

Skelton 

Dervi'inski 

Long(MD) 

Stangeland 

Dickinson 

Lowry  <WA) 

Trible 

Downey 

Marks 

Waxman 

Dwyer 

Mattox 

Young  (MO) 

Edgar 

McDade 

Zeferetti 

Edwards  < OK) 

McHugh 

D  1730 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Der- 
winski. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Stange 
land. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
McDade. 

Mr.  Glickman  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Mica  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton. 

Mr.  Dwyer  with  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Huckaby. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  Hatcher. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Edgar  with  Mr.  Savage. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded: 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
not  recorded  on  rollcall  No.  14.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  remarks  appear  in  the 
permanent  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

Ther/  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
EXTEND  THE  235  HOMEOWN- 
ERSHIP  PROGRAM  BEYOND 
MARCH  31.  1982 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today,  along  with  a 
number  of  cosponsors,  that  would 
extend  the  235  homeownersfflp  pro- 
gram beyond  the  March  31,  1982, 
deadline. 

There  is  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  by  extending  this  dead- 
line. The  bill  simply  gives  homebuild- 
ers  who  have  reservations  under  235  to 
go  to  a  firm  commitment  until  the  end 
of  the  1982  fiscal  year. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  legislation 
is  extending  to  the  homebuilders  the 
only  lifeline  available  immediately 
that  will  allow  them  to  sell  their 
homes.  And  we  are  giving  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
the  dream  of  homeownership  present- 
ly unavailable  without  this  extension. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  as 
many  as  9,000  reservations  under  235 
pending  at  this  point.  If  the  program 
is  not  extended,  all  of  these  units  of 
homeownership  will  be  lost. 

I  hope  to  get  this  bill  considered  in 
the  House  soon,  and  welcome  your 
support. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  SPACE 
CAUCUS 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we 
need  a  program  of  planetary  explora- 
tion? Do  we  want  a  program  of  plane- 
tary exploration?  And,  if  we  do  want 
one,  how  much  money  are  we  willing 
to  invest  in  making  sure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  have  the  resources  necessary 
to  accomplish  our  goals?  These  are 
questions  that  the  Congress  must  con- 
sider in  the  months  ahead.  The  issues 
raised  by  these  questions  are  high- 
lighted by  a  recent  event  on  the  sur- 
face of  Venus. 

On  March  1,  1982,  a  descent  module 
from  Venera-13,  a  Soviet  spacecraft, 
made  a  successful  soft  landing  on  the 
surface  of  Venus.  At  a  speed  of  11.2 
kilometers  per  second,  the  descent 
module  entered  the  dense  layers  of  the 
Venus  atmosphere  at  5:55  a.m.  Moscow 
time  and  62  minutes  later  soft-landed 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  During 
the  next  127  minutes,  scientific  infor- 
mation and  photographs  were  trans- 
mitted back  to  Earth  and  received  by 


long-range  space  communications  fa- 
cilities. In  the  course  of  the  descent  of 
the  module,  studies  of  the  chemical 
and  isotope  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  clouds  were  conducted.  The 
descent  module  also  carried  a  soil  sam- 
pling device  which  drilled  the  rock  on 
the  surface  at  an  ambient  temperature 
of  457°  C.  took  a  sample,  and  trans- 
ported it  to  an  hermetically  sealed 
chamber  for  X-ray  fluorescent  analy- 
sis. According  to  TASS.  the  Soviet 
News  Agency,  Venera-13  carries  a  pic- 
ture of  Lenin  in  low  relief;  the  descent 
module  carries  the  state  emblem  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. 

Said  the  TASS  report: 

Soviet  space  science  and  technology  have 
entered  another  bright  page  in  the  chron- 
icle of  space  exploration  .  .  .  the  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  the  study  of  Venus  is 
graphic  proof  of  steady  progress  in  imple- 
menting the  historic  decisions  of  the  26th 
CPSU  Conp-ess  to  further  study  outer  space 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  of  mankind. 

Here  at  home,  under  the  terms  of 
the  fiscal  year  1983  NASA  budget, 
funding  for  lunar  and  planetary  explo- 
ration is  less  than  40  percent  of  the  av- 
erage budget  for  lunar  and  planetary 
exploration  over  the  17  years  since 
fiscal  year  1966,  excluding  Apollo. 
There  have  been  no  launches  of  plane- 
tary spacecraft  since  1977  and  no  new 
starts  sintje  fiscal  year  1978.  Work  on 
the  Venus  orbiting  imaging  radar 
(VOIR)  has  been  terminated;  the  deci- 
sion to  ignore  further  data  transmis- 
sions for  spacecraft  has  been  made  for: 
Pioneer  Venus  Orbiter,  Pioneers  10 
and  11,  and  the  Mars  data  analysis 
program.  The  lunar  curatorial  facility 
and  the  infrared  telescope  facility  will 
be  shut  down.  Voyager  research  trun- 
cated and  the  U.S.  Halley's  comet  mis- 
sion scrapped. 

Members  of  the  scientific  communi- 
ty claim  that  NASA's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  for  planetary  exploration  is  a 
budget  guaranteed  to  shut  down  the 
U.S.  enterprise  of  planetary  explora- 
tion. Certainly,  this  is  an  issue  which 
the  Congress  needs  to  examine  care- 
fully in  the  months  ahead. 

It  is  clear  that  space  and  space-relat- 
ed technologies  constitute  an  issue  of 
vital  importance  to  the  future  of  this 
country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
the  newly  formed  Congressional  Space 
Caucus  to  make  sure  that  America  has 
a  technological  future  worthy  of  her 
past. 


HOME  RECORDING  ACT  OF  1982 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  9,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  address  the  issues  raised 
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by  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  Uni- 
versal City  Studios  against  Sony  Corp. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  in  that  deci- 
sion, the  court  held  that  home  taping 
of  copyrighted  television  programing 
off  the  air  constituted  copyright  in- 
fringement. 

The  bill  I  offered  would  have  accom- 
plished two  things:  First,  it  provided 
an  exemption  from  copyright  liability 
for  individuals  who  engage  in  such 
home  video  taping;  and  second,  it  es- 
tablished a  system  of  compensation 
for  the  creators  and  owners  of  copy- 
righted material  for  the  use  of  their 
property. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  this  meas- 
ure, I  indicated  my  interest  in  the 
problems  the  U.S.  music  industry  faces 
as  a  result  of  home  audio  taping,  and 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  would  ad- 
dress this  serious  issue  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  ray  colleagues 
that  I  am  today  introducing  substitute 
legislation  which  deals  with  both 
home  video  taping  and  home  audio 
taping.  My  legislation  is  similar  in  ap- 
proach to  an  amendment  being  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Ma- 
THiAS.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Baker,  Cran- 
ston, Stevens,  Baucos,  and  Hart.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  offering  this 
new  legislative  initiative  by  my  col- 
leagues Pat  Schroeder  of  Colorado. 
James  Quillen  of  Termessee.  Carlos 
MooRHEAD  of  California.  Bill  Boner 
of  Tennessee.  Jim  Wright  of  Texas, 
Chip  Pashayan  of  California.  Norman 
Mineta  of  California,  Henry  Waxman 
of  California.  Leo  Zeferetti  of  New 
York.  Julian  Dixon  of  California, 
William  Clay  of  Missouri,  and  Merv 
Dymally  of  California. 

My  bill  would  create  an  exemption 
from  copyright  liability  for  individuals 
who  engage  in  audio  and  video  record- 
ing in  their  home  for  their  private  use. 
However,  unlike  other  measures,  this 
legislation  would  address  the  issue  at 
the  heart  of  the  ninth  circuit  deci- 
sion—the need  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  our  copyright  laws. 

It  thus  further  provides  for  compen- 
sation to  copyright  holders  for  the  use 
of  their  creative  property.  The  ele- 
ment of  compensation  is  essential- 
compensation  for  the  use  of  intellectu- 
al property  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
necessary  incentive  for  its  creation. 
Society  benefits  when  copyright 
owners  are  justly  compensated  for  the 
use  of  their  property,  because  compen- 
sation provides  the  impetus  for  the 
creation  of  intellectual  work. 

By  acting  to  protect  the  rights  of 
those  who  create  and  own  intellectual 
property,  the  Congress  would  be 
acting  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
copyright  clause  of  the  Constitution; 
with  one  of  the  basic  precepts  of  our 
economy— the  protection  of  private 
property;  and  with  the  practice  of 
modern  copyright  law  in  the  United 


States  and  in  other  industrial  democ- 
racies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
outline  the  impact  of  home  taping  on 
both  the  video  and  audio  industry.  In 
so  doing.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
clearly  see  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  sort  of  compensation  mechanism 
embodied  in  the  proposal  I  have  intro- 
duced today. 

There  are  nearly  3  million  video  cas- 
sette recorders  (VCR's)  in  the  United 
States  today.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
the  end  of  this  decade,  35  to  40  million 
VCR's  will  have  been  imported  from 
Japan  enabling  millions  of  American 
families  to  tape  programs,  received  on 
their  home  television  sets  through 
direct  broadcast,  cable,  or  satellite 
transmission.  The  entertainment  and 
educational  values  of  this  new  technol- 
ogy are  immense.  Indeed,  the  home 
video  recorder  is  fast  becoming  the 
most  popular  home  entertainment 
product  since  the  introduction  of  tele- 
vision. 

The  increasing  use  of  home  video  re- 
corders has  a  direct  and  lasting  impact 
on  two  important  segments  of  this 
American  entertairmient  industry: 
Those  who  produce  audiovisual  pro- 
grams and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  labor  and  guild  members  whose  live- 
lihood depends  upon  the  vitality  of 
this  industry.  Plainly  put,  the  wide- 
spread use  of  VCR's  for  off-the-air 
taping  undermines  the  revenue  poten- 
tial to  be  derived  from  the  creation 
and  ownership  of  motion  pictures  and 
other  programs  for  television. 

The  need  for  adequate  compensation 
for  those  who  create  intellectual  prop- 
erty for  this  purpose  is  clear,  as  the 
costs  of  creating  and  marketing  audio- 
visual programs  today  are  enormous. 
Those  who  invest  in  these  entertain- 
ment programs  must  depend  on  licens- 
ing their  products  in  important  sec- 
ondary markets,  such  as  pay  cable  and 
pay  TV,  network  television,  prerecord- 
ed video  cassettes,  disks,  and  syndicat- 
ed television  to  recoup  their  invest- 
ment. When  millions  of  copies  of  their 
programs  are  made  by  home  viewers 
who  use  a  VCR,  the  value  of  the  copy- 
righted property  in  these  aincillary 
markets  is  substantially  reduced.  De- 
prived of  these  markets,  copyright 
owners  will  have  only  two  choices: 
First,  produce  less  intellectual  proper- 
ty; or  second,  limit  the  distribution  of 
works  produced  so  that  these  pro- 
grams cannot  be  recorded  by  the  con- 
sumer without  compensating  the  copy- 
right owner.  In  either  event,  the 
public  is  the  big  loser.  I  believe  that  a 
reaisonable  copyright  royalty  fee  on 
video  recorders  and  blank  tapes  paid 
by  the  manufacturers  and  importers 
who  profit  from  home  taping  is  an  eq- 
uitable solution  to  this  complex  prob- 
lem. 

The  problems  faced  by  the  U.S. 
music  industry  are  equally  grave.  In 
recent  years  the  copying  of  sound  re- 


cordings and  musical  works  not  only 
from  radio  and  other  transmissions, 
but  also  from  prerecorded  discs  and 
tapes  has  increased  dramatically.  A 
Roper  Organization  sur\ey.  conducted 
in  1979,  indicated  that  22  percent  of 
the  American  public  engages  in  home 
taping. 

The  recordmakers  who  create  sound 
recordings  earn  their  revenues  exclu- 
sively from  the  sale  of  those  record- 
ings. Audio  home  taping  displaces 
those  sales.  Indeed,  a  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal in  1979  found  that  70  percent  of 
the  people  who  tape  music  "would 
have  purchased  the  last  record  or 
prerecorded  tape  they  taped  if  they 
had  been  unable  to  tape  it."  Addition- 
ally, the  sale  of  records  is  an  essential 
source  of  income  to  writers  and  pub- 
lishers of  music,  recording  artists,  vo- 
calists and  musicians,  and  home  taping 
displaces  that  income. 

Home  taping  thus  siphons  off  the 
revenues  that  have  traditionally 
spurred  the  musical  arts  community  to 
put  its  labor  and  money  at  risk.  'The 
creative  and  capital  investments  fos- 
tered by  our  copyright  system  have 
brought  consumers  a  dazzling  variety 
of  musical  offerings  from  which  to 
choose  and  enabled  the  American 
music  industry  to  set  the  standard  for 
the  world.  We  must  insure  that  the 
fruits  of  our  copyright  system  will  not 
be  imperiled  by  the  growing  practice 
of  home  audio  taping,  for  otherwise, 
ultimately  there  will  be  less  music  for 
consumers  to  tape. 

The  compensation  provisions  of  this 
measure  would  work  as  follows: 

The  importers  and  manufacturers  of 
video  cassette  recorders  and  blank 
video  cassettes,  as  well  as  the  import- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  audio  record- 
ing devices  and  blank  tapes,  would  be 
required  to  provide  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  with  information  relating 
to  the  number  of  recorders  and  tapes 
they  import,  manufacture  and  distrib- 
ute. 

The  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  the  Copy- 
right Act  of  1976,  would  determine  ap- 
propriate and  reasonable  royalty  fees 
to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturers  and 
importers.  This  royalty  would  provide 
fair  comperisation  to  the  owners  of  the 
audio  and  video  property  for  the  home 
recording  of  their  works. 

The  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  in 
determining  royalty  fees,  would  re- 
ceive testimony  from  all  interested 
parties.  The  level  of  fees  would  be  re- 
viewed every  5  years. 

Royalty  fees  would  be  distributed  to 
copyright  owners  by  the  CRT  on  a 
yearly  basis,  as  is  now  the  case  for  roy- 
alty fees  owed  for  the  use  of  copy- 
righted work  by  cable  television  and 
jukeboxes. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
provide  appropriate  civil  penalties  for 
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manufacturers  and  importers  who  vio- 
late the  requirements  of  the  act  and 
would  provide  to  the  copyright  holder 
control  over  the  manner  in  which  his 
or  her  product  reaches  the  consumer. 
Under  the  latter  section,  video  and 
audio  retail  dealers  could  rent  copy- 
righted phonorecords  or  copies  of 
motion  pictures  or  other  audio  video 
cassettes  and  then  visual  works  with 
permission  of  the  copyright  owner. 

Concerns  have  been  raised  that  in 
providing  fair  compensation  to  copy- 
right owners,  the  Congress  would  be 
unfair,  somehow,  to  the  consumer. 
Such  concerns  are,  in  my  view,  un- 
founded. 

There  is  an  important  consumer  in- 
terest to  be  served  by  my  bill.  As  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Waz,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  Broadcasting,  put  it  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  this  issue: 

Copyright  is  the  mechanism  by  which  we 
assure  a  continued  flow  of  video  productions 
to  the  marketplace.  While  it  is  desirable 
that  as  many  Americans  as  possible  should 
benefit  from  the  wonders  of  video,  it  is  un- 
realistic to  think  that  these  wonders  emerge 
from  some  inexhaustible  source.  If  video 
artists  and  producers  do  not  perceive  oppor- 
tunities to  benefit  fairly  from  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  their  products,  they  will  be 
disinclined  to  create  them. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  it  is  the 
consumer  just  as  much  as  the  copy- 
right owner  who  will  suffer  from  un- 
compensated home  taping.  Without 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  cre- 
ators' labor,  the  consumer  will  be 
denied  access  to  the  widest  possible  di- 
versity of  creative  works. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  the  copy- 
right royalty  fees  envisioned  by  my 
legislation  will  not  necessarily  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The  sale  of 
home  video  and  audio  recording  de- 
vices is  highly  competitive,  with  wide 
fluctuations  in  prices  for  the  same 
piece  of  equipment.  This  competitive 
market,  combined  with  declining 
import  duties  and  advances  in  technol- 
ogy make  it  highly  unlikely  that  the 
American  consumer  will  be  faced  with 
an  increased  retail  price  as  a  result  of 
this  copyright  royalty  fee. 

I  recall  that  in  1962  when  Congress 
considered  the  All-Channel  Receivers 
Act.  allegations  were  made  by  some 
that  in  requiring  that  manufacturers 
of  televisions  place  UHF  tuners  on  all 
sets  the  costs  of  TV's  to  the  consumer 
would  increase.  Instead,  3  years  later 
the  FCC  reported  that  there  was  actu- 
ally a  price  reduction  for  TV's  with  all 
channel  receivers  compared  to  VHF 
only  models.  I  believe  we  would  see 
history  repeat  itself  if  the  sensible  and 
equitable  copyright  royalty  fee  I  am 
proposing  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  fundamental 
question  of  equity  involved  in  this 
issue.  In  treating  the  owners  of  home 
audio  and  video  recording  devices  and 
the  creators  of  intellectual  property 


fairly,  this  legislation  assures  Ameri- 
cans they  will  continue  to  have  access 
to  television,  motion  pictures,  and 
music  and  sound  recordings  of  high 
quality.'  Legislation  that  omits  any 
form  of  copyright  protection  for  cre- 
ators and  owners  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty is  not  only  constitutionally  un- 
sound, but  is  also  destined  to  seriously 
erode  the  economic  health  of  the  U.S. 
entertainment  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  today, 
and  would  welcome  their  cosponsor- 
ship. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1982 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced,  along  with  23  cosponsors, 
H.R.  5689.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1982.  The  bill  is  designed  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  civil  rights  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

H.R.  5689  is  a  management-oriented 
effort  to  consolidate  and  streamline 
Federal  civil  rights  efforts.  An  unin- 
tended effect  of  the  many  statutes  and 
regulations  which  provide  jurisdiction 
over  civil  rights  complaints  has  often 
been  to  deny  swift  and  fair  justice  for 
persons  who  have  been  discriminated 
against.  The  backlog  in  Federal  agen- 
cies creates  unnecessary  delays,  addi- 
tional costs,  and  causes  further  over- 
crowding in  already  overburdened 
Federal  courts. 

This  problem  is  not  endemic  to  the 
Reagan  administration.  In  1977,  many 
of  those  who  have  cosponsored  H.R. 
5689  introduced  legislation  to  make 
the  law  rationally  applicable  and  con- 
sistent and  provide  greater  protection 
to  individuals  discriminated  against. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
been  working  with  representatives  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  and  using  their  valuable  sug- 
gestion* for  improvement  in  the  1977 
bill  and  subsequent  drafts.  Although 
the  leadership  conference  disagrees 
with  some  of  the  specifics  of  the  bill  as 
well  as  its  timing,  they  are  in  accord 
with  the  view  that  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment should  be  strengthened.  Their 
recent  report  on  the  current  problems 
of  the  Justice  Department's  enforce- 
ment efforts  reflect  their  deep  concern 
with  this  important  issue. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1982  pro- 
vides uniform  procedures  and  requires 
prompt  investigation  and  resolution  of 
civil  rights  complaints.  Agencies  which 
are  responsible  for  program  evaluation 
and  civil  rights  compliance  retain  the 
authority  to  conduct  investigations 
and  attempt  to  resolve  complaints.  For 
the  first  time,  overall  enforcement  is 
centralized  and  made  mandatory. 


I  hope  that  the  Congress  views  this 
legislation  as  a  basis  for  exploration  of 
critical  issues  in  Federal  civil  rights 
enforcement.  The  overall  role  of  the 
Justice  Department,  the  proper  test  to 
avoid  actions  which  have  discriminato- 
ry effects,  an  affirmative  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  pro- 
tection against  discrimination  should 
be  deliberated  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

H.R.  568B  embraces  existing  stand- 
ards of  "effect"  for  proving  discrimina- 
tion. For  those  statutes  which  do  not 
have  standards  for  enforcement,  we 
have  provided  a  compromise  test  of 
"reasonably  forseeable  effects."  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  explore  how 
best  to  frame  a  reasonable  test  that 
complies  with  the  underlying  affirma- 
tive duty  to  avoid  actions  which 
produce  discriminatory  effects.  H.R. 
5689  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  basis 
for  consensus. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1982  is  in- 
tended to  dramatically  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  current  Federal  civil 
rights  enforcement  efforts.  The  act 
would  increase  the  ability  for  individ- 
uals who  have  been  discriminated 
against  to  petition  the  Government 
for  fair  and  timely  resolution  of  their 
grievances. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  civil  rights, 
I  am  convinced  that  action  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  real  framework  of 
protection  against  discrimination  for 
all  Americans.  Compliance  with  the 
civil  rights  laws  deserves  our  utmost 
attention.  I  intend  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  pressing  for  hearings  that 
will  establish  a  legislative  record  based 
on  a  comprehensive  examination  of 
Federal  civil  rights  enforcement.  It  is 
time  to  reiterate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  fair  and  just 
enforcement  of  civil  rights. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE 

(Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  but  at  present  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  our  trade  relations  with 
some  of  our  allies.  I  feel  that  there  is 
legislation  pending  to  improve  this  sit- 
uation that  merits  serious  consider- 
ation. 

The  United  States  suffers  from  an 
unequal  trading  relationsnip  with 
Japan,  and  is  fighting  European  and 
Canadian  inequities  as  well.  America 
has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
any  negotiations  aimed  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers, 
and  this  has  been  reflected  in  U.S. 
policies.  Other  countries,  however, 
have  not  matched  this  example,  and 
the  result  is  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  import  barriers  on  our  mar- 


kets, while  foreign  markets  are  pro- 
tected by  a  wide  variety  of  restrictions. 
While  we  have  avoided  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural export  subsidies,  the  Europe- 
an Community  resorts  to  them  as  a 
part  of  their  agricultural  policy.  And 
while  we  have  opened  the  lucrative 
U.S.  Government  purchasing  market 
to  foreign  suppliers,  foreign  govern- 
ments continue  to  buy  national. 

In  particular,  the  balance  of  trade 
between  our  country  and  Japan  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  recurring 
problem.  The  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
was  $16  billion  in  1981,  and  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Bill  Brock  has  predict- 
ed that  it  could  reach  $25  billion  this 
year.  This  is  particularly  alarming  at 
this  time  of  increasing  unemployment 
in  our  import-sensitive  industries. 
While  unemployment  in  American  in- 
dustry continues  to  rise  because  of  de- 
creasing sales,  Japan  continues  to 
flood  the  United  States  market  with 
products. 

Japan's  nontariff  barriers  to  trade 
include  customs  regulation,  product 
standards,  and  testing  procedures 
which  frequently  prevent  the  success- 
ful marketing  of  foreign  products  in 
Japan.  In  addition,  foreign  products 
face  normiandatory  standards  set  by 
Japanese  industry  associations,  which 
issue  safety  certification,  without 
which  products  are  difficult  to  market. 

In  1979  Japan  sold  more  than  100 
times  more  cars  in  the  United  States 
than  the  United  States  did  in  Japan. 
This  is  due  largely  to  restrictive  prac- 
tices in  Japan  special  taxes.  Govern- 
ment inspection  procedures  costs  to 
adapt  the  cars  to  Japanese  require- 
ments, as  well  as  a  poor  distribution 
system,  and  the  cars'  unsuitability  to 
the  Japanese  market. 

In  the  area  of  agriculture,  Japan  is 
the  single  most  importajit  market  for 
American  farm  products,  yet  there  is 
the  potential  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  additional  sales.  But  pro- 
tection of  their  agricultural  sector  re- 
mains solid.  Although  there  has  been 
some  increase  in  their  strict  quotas  on 
beef  and  citrus  as  a  result  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations,  the  in- 
creases are  small  in  comparison  with 
potential  demand.  Even  in  1983,  when 
the  high  quality  beef  quota  will  reach 
30,800  metric  tons,  this  will  amount  to 
only  a  little  over  one-half  pound  of 
beef  per  person  per  year.  And  the 
price  of  wheat  in  Japan  is  held  artifi- 
cially high  to  discourage  people  from 
substituting  it  for  rice,  which  is  in  sur- 
plus. 

In  the  field  of  high  technology, 
Japan  has  been  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful in  recent  years.  In  their  pro- 
duction of  critical  state-of-the-art 
semiconductor  memory  chips,  the  so- 
called  64K  RAM.  the  Japanese  have 
been  able  to  gain  control  of  70  percent 
of  the  market. 

These  examples  show  clearly  why  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  seek  some  kind  of 


reciprocity  in  our  trade  relations,  and 
I  intend  to  support  legislation  to  es- 
tablish such  reciprocity.  By  reciprocity 
I  don't  mean  that  exports  must  equal 
imports,  but  that  both  trading  part- 
ners should  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
market  what  they  produce.  Instead  of 
t>eing  a  movement  away  from  the  open 
market  system,  such  a  policy  would 
encourage  our  trading  partners  to  a 
level  of  market  openness  more  similar 
to  our  own. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  would  give  the  administration  a 
clear  mandate  to  seek  equitable 
market  access  abroad  for  competitive 
American  products,  services  and  in- 
vestments. This  would  be  backed  with 
a  credible  threat  to  redress  restrictions 
on  American  exports  through  the  im- 
position of  offsetting  measures. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  still  strongly 
favor  free  trade.  I  feel  we  cannot  carry 
on  under  present  conditions.  Open 
markets  in  the  United  States  coupled 
with  closed  markets  overseas  is  detri- 
mental to  U.S.  producers.  It  is  time  to 
begin  a  comprehensive  effort  to  assure 
fair  treatment  for  American  exports  in 
foreign  markets. 


EPA  LANDFILL  POLICY  COURTS 
DISASTER 

(Mr.  MARKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  EPA's 
recent  action  in  removing  the  prohibi- 
tion on  burying  hazardous  liquids  in 
landfills  is  an  invitation  to  disaster. 
EPA's  action  effectively  removes  all 
rules  for  the  disposal  of  hazardous  liq- 
uids. In  stating  they  are  seeking  a 
change  in  the  regulations  f>ermitting 
25  percent  of  a  fill's  capacity  be  used 
for  hazardous  liquids,  they  have  also 
effectively  removed  all  protections. 
And  frankly,  EPA's  original  90  days 
may  very  well  be  extended  several 
times,  unless  either  EPA  restores  the 
ban  or  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  orders  EPA  to  re- 
store the  ban  pending  judicial  review 
of  the  original  order. 

I  find  it  very  strange  that  an  EPA 
spokesperson  would  come  right  out 
and  say  for  publication,  and  attribu- 
tion, that  "hazardous- waste  generators 
knew  that  it  (the  ban)  would  be  lifted 
temporarily  during  the  winter.  Most 
have  been  storing  their  waste  to  wait 
for  the  grace  period  •  •  '." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  if  the  person 
making  that  statement  is  fully  aware 
of  its  implications.  How  is  it  that  the 
dumpers  of  toxic  materials  were  aware 
they  would  be  able  to  escape  the  ban 
during  a  "window  of  grace"  and  yet 
the  public  knew  nothing,  the  -Congress 
knew  nothing.  State  officials  knew 
nothing,  and  health  and  scientific  ex- 
perts knew  nothing. 


My  study  of  press  reports  on  this 
most  recent  EPA  administrative  depre- 
dation on  the  environment  leaves  me 
with  even  deeper  concerns  with  policy 
direction  at  EPA. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  today  is  replete  with  quotations  by 
high  EPA  officials  that  are  either  in- 
comprehensible or  redolent  with  a 
lack  of  informed  concern. 

A  quotation  by  Mr.  Gary  Dietrich, 
Director  of  EPA's  Office  of  Solid 
Waste,  leaves  one  totally  confused, 
based  on  what  the  economic  effect  of 
this  action  has  on  t>oth  land-fill  opera- 
tors using  safe  disposal  methods  and 
the  industries  which  are  getting  an- 
other free  shot  at  dumping  poisons. 
Mr.  Dietrich  says  that  E^A's  legal  re- 
sponsibility is  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment,  not  to 
focus  on  the  economic  impact  of  its 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  contention 
that  this  recent  action  of  EPA's  is  an 
example  of  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  Mr.  Deitrich  says  RPA's  policy 
is. 

1  am  pleased  that  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  and  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Treatment  Council  are  pursu- 
ing proper  administrative  and  judicial 
relief  from  this  policy  that  is  patently 
and  insultingly  designed  to  give  pollut- 
ers a  free  ride  at  the  expense  of  the 
health,  safety,  and  peace  of  mind  of 
the  American  people.  I  just  hope  that 
the  officials  now  making  these  reck- 
less decisions  take  the  time  to  contem- 
plate the  liable  positions  in  which 
these  policies  are  placing  them.  These 
decisions  may  well  prove  the  wisdom 
of  certain  EPA  officials  in  taking  out 
administrative  "malpractice"  insur- 
ance. They  may  very  well  need  it. 


DISABILITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1982 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Bill  Archer,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security,  and  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  address  several 
issues  affecting  the  social  security  dis- 
ability program.  Many  of  the  Members 
have  raised  concerns  about  the 
reexaminations  of  individuals  on  the 
disability  rolls  which  have  resulted  in 
the  precipitous  termination  of  benefits 
for  workers  who  in  some  cases  have 
been  receiving  disability  benefits  for 
some  time. 

We  endorse  the  concept  of  renewing 
the  disability  rolls  on  a  regular  and 
periodic  basis  and  recall  that  the  pro- 
gram has  come  under  criticism  in  the 
past  because  this  was  not  being  done. 
At  the  same  time  we  also  recognize 
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that,  until  this  process  is  settled  down 
and  becomes  a  regular  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings so  that  it  does  not  come  as 
such  a  surprise  to  the  recipients,  some 
adjustments  and  special  allowances 
are  in  order.  This  bill  makes  several 
changes  along  those  lines. 

In  addition,  this  bill  addresses  sever- 
al other  areas,  mostly  administrative, 
which  need  attention  in  the  disability 
program. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  dis- 
ability program  is  alive  and  working 
well  financially.  It  is  running  surplus- 
es which  are  being  used  to  help  pay  re- 
tirement benefits  under  the  larger  re- 
tirement program.  The  percentage  of 
workers  on  the  disability  rolls  is  the 
lowest  in  the  history  of  the  program. 
The  definition  of  disability  is  being 
tightly  enforced  by  the  State  agencies 
charged  with  making  determinations 
under  the  direction  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned not  only  about  the  current  re- 
examination of  individuals  on  the  rolls 
but  also  about  the  imbalance  between 
the  State  reconsideration  and  Federal 
administrative  law  judge  levels  of  the 
appeals  process,  about  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  decisionmaking  among  the 
various  appeals  levels,  about  the  lack 
of  accountability  in  the  use  of  volume 
medical  examinations,  and  about 
other  aspects  of  the  administration  of 
the  program.  This  bill  will  address 
those  concerns.  We  do  not  propose  it 
as  a  panacea  or  as  a  final  response.  We 
hope  to  develop  the  legislation  further 
through  hearings  and  subcommittee 
markup  and  are  open  to  suggestions  in 
this  field. 

Because  of  the  shortness  of  the  con- 
gressional session  and  the  many  other 
tasks  which  the  subcommittee  must 
attend  to  this  year,  we  intend  to  move 
quickly  on  this  measure,  many  provi- 
sions of  which  have  been  discussed 
publicly  before.  At  the  present  time 
we  intend  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
March  16  and  17  and  move  to  a 
markup  of  the  legislation  in  subcom- 
mittee shortly  thereafter. 

This  is  the  first  bill  we  intend  to 
move  forward  this  year.  After  this,  the 
subcommittee  may  consider  several 
amendments  affecting  the  OASI  pro- 
gram and  then  later  in  the  year  we 
intend  to  concentrate  through  hear- 
ings and  studies  on  the  major  financ- 
ing issues  which  will  face  this  Con- 
gress after  the  President's  Social  Secu- 
rity Conunission  makes  its  report  this 
fall. 

A  summary  of  the  proposed  bill  is  as 
follows: 

Capsule  Summaky  of  Disability 
Amendments  op  1982 
provisions  to  provide  adjustments  in 
disability  termination  (cdii  process 
Permanent  changes 
Allow  benefits  to  continue  until  reconsid- 
eration (similar  to  SSI  program),  subject  to 
overpayment  if  appeal  is  lost. 


Temporary  changes  lapply  only  through 
calendar  year  19841 

Provide  vocational  evaluation  and  place- 
ment services  through  the  State  rehabilita- 
tion agoncies  for  medically  terminated 
CD  Is. 

Waive  overpayments  for  period  before 
notice  in  medically  terminated  cases. 

Allow  additional  "adjustment  benefits" 
for  four  months  in  cases  of  medical  termina- 
tion for  individuals  on  rolls  at  least  36 
months. 

PROVISIONS  TO  INCREASE  ROLE  OF 
RECONSIDERATION  PROCESS 

Close  record  for  purposes  of  introducing 
evidence  after  reconsideration  level. 

Lengthen  appeal  time  to  reconsideration 
level  from  60  days  to  six  months. 

Provide  face-to-face  evidentiary  hearing  at 
reconsideration  (through  Social  Security  if 
the  State  agency  wishes)  for  medical  termi- 
nation cases  only  (effective  in  18  months). 

PROVISIONS  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  UNIFORMITY  OF 
DECISIONMAKING 

Own-motion  review  of  ALJ  allowances. 

Precedent  material  uniform  and  applica- 
ble at  all  levels  of  adjudication. 

Definition  of  pain. 

Medical  school  courses  and  continuing 
education  in  disability  determination  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Medical  Aspects  of  Disability. 

Social  Security  Court. 

Eliminaton  of  Court  remand. 

PROVISION  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  ACCOUNTABILITY 
IN  CONSULTATIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

Payment  of  fees  for  consultative  examina- 
tions through  a  single  fiscal  agent  or  carri- 
er. 

PROVISION  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  RECENT  ATTACH- 
MENT TO  WORKFORCE  AS  A  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
INSURED  STATUS 

Require  participation  in  social  security 
program  for  two  out  of  last  six  years  in  ad- 
dition to  present  requirement  of  five  out  of 
last  ten  years  (20  out  of  40  quarters). 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Index  3GA  and  trial  work  amounts  for  In- 
creasing wage  level. 

Deregulation  of  attorney's  fees  and  ex- 
emption of  social  security  claims  from  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act. 

Amendments  relating  to  workmen's  com- 
pensation. 

I*riority  for  social  security  cases  in  federal 
court. 

Amendments  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  and  demonstration  authority  for 
private  rehabilitation  agencies. 

DETAILED  SUMMARY  DISABILITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1983 

Disabiliti  termination  process— Transition 
benefits  and  services 
When  the  social  Security  Administration 
(SSA)  determines  that  a  DI  beneficiary  is 
no  longer  disabled  or  is  otherwise  ineligible, 
a  notice  is  sent  informing  him  that  he  has 
been  found  ineligible  for  benefits,  and  that 
he  has  10  days  in  which  to  notify  the 
agency  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  contest 
the  decision.  The  agency  actually  provides 
another  S  days  to  recognize  mailing  time, 
thereby  delaying  the  termination  for  15 
days  after  the  date  the  notice  is  sent.  If  the 
beneficiary  Informs  SSA  that  he  wants  to 
contest  the  decision,  he  is  given  another  10 
days  in  which  to  submit  new  evidence  to 
support  his  position  that  he  is  still  eligible. 
In  total,  there  potentially  could  be  a  delay 
of  25  days  in  actually  processing  the  termi- 
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nation,  possibly  resulting  in  the  payment  of 
benefits  for  one  additional  month. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  this 
process  is  too  precipitous.  Disabled  persons 
who  have  been  on  the  rolls  for  years  with- 
out question  are  receiving  questionnaires  as 
to  their  present  condition,  directives  to 
attend  medical  examinations,  and  then  no- 
tices of  proposed  termination  with  little 
time  to  present  evidence  to  develop  their 
case  that  they  are  still  disabled.  Under  the 
SSI  program  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared that  due  process  requires  that  an  in- 
dividual benefits  cannot  be  terminated  until 
he  is  given  a  evidentiary  face  to  face  hear- 
ing. What  the  bill  does  is  to  offer  similar 
treatment  to  title  II  disability  beneficiaries 
who  are  terminated  for  medical  recovery. 
The  DI  beneficiary  would  be  given  the 
option  of  having  his  benefits  continued  up 
to  the  reconsideration  decision.  After  1984 
an  evidentiary  hearing  procedure  would  be 
established  for  SSI  and  DI  disability  termi- 
nation at  the  State  agency  level.  Thus  at 
the  option  of  the  beneficiary  benefit  pay- 
ments for  both  types  of  cases  would  not  be 
stopped  until  a  face  to  face  hearing  was 
held.  As  under  existing  law  for  SSI.  if  the 
individual  loses  his  appeals  repayment  of 
the  benefits  is  required. 

The  problem  of  an  adequate  period  of  ad- 
justment for  individuals  who  are  abruptly 
terminated  from  the  rolls  is  also  addressed 
by  the  bill.  Under  existing  law  benefits  are 
continued  for  the  month  of  termination  and 
the  next  two  months.  The  bill  provides  that 
benefits  will  l)e  continued  for  four  months 
after  the  month  the  individual  is  notified 
that  he  is  being  terminated  for  medical  re- 
covery for  individuals  who  have  been  on  the 
rolls  for  36  months.  This  provision  would 
expire  at  the  end  of  calendar  1984  when  the 
existing  rolls  have  been  thoroughly  checked 
and  regular  review  and  diarying  procedures 
are  working  adequately.  A  provision  is  also 
included  which  would  waive  overpayments 
for  months  prior  to  the  month  after  the 
first  notification  of  termination  is  sent  to 
the  beneficiary.  In  most  cases  the  overpay- 
ment is  not  big  problem  since  the  date  of 
termination  is  the  date  of  new  medical  ex- 
amination which  has  been  ordered  by  the 
government.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  medi- 
cal evidence  is  collected  which  shows  that 
the  disability  ceased  at  a  much  earlier  time. 
In  cases  where  there  was  no  willful  neglect 
on  the  beneficiary's  part  he  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  repay  these  often  very  sul)stantial 
amounts.  The  rationale  for  this  is  that  it 
was  the  system's  fault  that  his  case  was  not 
looked  at  until  this  time  and  he  should  not 
be  penalized  for  the  government's  failure  to 
act  in  the  past.  Finally,  there  is  a  provision 
which  authorizes  a  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  individuals  medically  ter- 
minated from  the  rolls. 

For  these  persons  there  is  established  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies.  Evaluation  and  job  placement 
services  will  be  provided  to  such  terminated 
beneficiaries— shall  be  authorized  for  fiscal 
1983  and  1984,  for  this  program  from  the 
trust  fund  and  the  funds  allotted  to  the 
State  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
medical  termination.  Both  adjustment  pro- 
grams will  expire  when  regular  review  pro- 
cedure and  operating  effectively  after  1984. 

Strengthening  the  reconsideration  process 

The  many  levels  of  adjudication  of  Social 
Security  disability  cases  have  been  ques- 
tioned for  years.  The  process  can  involve  an 
initial  decision,  a  reconsideration,  an  ALJ 
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hearing,  a  review  by  the  Appeals  Council, 
and  ultimately  judicial  review  through  the 
Federal  court  system.  Up  until  the  1980 
Amendments  an  individual  could  introduce 
new  evidence  at  each  level  of  the  adminis- 
trative proceeding  even  if  related  to  a  wors- 
ening of  a  condition  or  to  a  new  condition 
that  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
application.  In  the  1980  Amendments.  Con- 
gress modified  this  "floating  application" 
concept  by  foreclosing  the  introduction  of 
new  evidence  after  the  ALJ  hearings  and  de- 
cision. This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  we  did  not  go  far 
enough.  The  reconsideration  has  continued 
to  lose  meaning  as  a  legitimate  step  in 
appeal  process.  The  rate  of  affirmance  of 
the  initial  denial  has  steadily  risen  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  87%  in  fiscal  1981  and  the  rate 
of  apcteal  to  the  hearing  stage  has  risen  to 
50%.  This  has  given  sulwtance  to  charges 
that  reconsideration  is  a  useless  rubber 
stamp  process.  Attorneys  for  this  and  other 
reasons  are  not  contesting  cstses  at  reconsid- 
eration and  holding  their  presentation,  and 
their  evidence,  for  the  AUs  hearing.  Still 
even  with  the  high  appeal  rate  the  reconsid- 
eration process  serves  as  a  substantial 
funnel  whose  outright  elimination  would 
greatly  increase  ALJ  caseloads  which  are 
rapidly  approaching  crisis  proportions. 

The  bill  introduced  today  is  designed  to 
reinvigorate  the  reconsideration  level  and 
require  the  development  of  the  evidentiary 
record  at  the  front  end  of  the  process  where 
it  belongs.  The  bill  would  modify  the  1980 
Amendments  so  that  the  record  would  be 
closed  after  reconsideration  rather  than  the 
ALJ  decision.  If  the  claimant  provides  addi- 
tional medical  documentation  on  the  same 
impairments  for  the  hearing  the  ALJ  could 
have  the  case  remanded  to  the  State  agency 
for  additional  review.  If  the  claimant's  alle- 
gations are  based  on  additional  impairments 
of  a  worsening  of  the  condition  subsequent 
to  the  reconsideration  decision,  the  claim- 
ant would  be  required  to  file  a  new  claim  for 
re-adjudication  by  the  State  agency.  As  pre- 
viously noted  the  bill  also  would  extend  the 
due  process  hearing  requirement  for  the  ter- 
mination of  SSI  disability  benefits  to  Social 
Security  disability  beneficiaries.  An  eviden- 
tiary hearing  would  he  required  and  would 
take  place  as  a  reconsideration  at  the  State 
agency  level.  The  States  have  the  option  of 
having  the  termination  reconsideration  evi- 
dentiary hearing  carried  out  by  employees 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  if 
they  felt  they  could  not  effectively  under- 
take this  function. 

These  provisions  will  take  some  of  the 
pressure  off  the  ALJ  process  by  reducing 
their  res{>onsibiIities  for  cases  which  should 
have  been  fully  developed  at  the  State 
agency  level.  The  ALJs  would  decide  cases 
on  the  evidence  in  the  record  with  authority 
to  remand  to  the  State  agency  where  fur- 
ther development  appears  to  be  required  to 
fully  document  the  impairment  which  exist- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  reconsideration  deci- 
sion. The  State  agency  would  then  affirm  or 
modify  its  previous  decision,  and  the  claim- 
ant would  be  free  to  appeal  the  decision. 
This  would  put  the  full  responsibility  for 
documenting  the  case  on  the  State  agency 
which  even  under  present  procedure  is  the 
intermediary  in  getting  medical  evidence  for 
the  ALJ.  It  would  also  resolve  the  current 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  State  agency  phy- 
sician or  consultative  physician  should 
supply  the  assessment  of  residual,  function 
capacity— RFC. 

The  present  provision  of  law.  finally. 
would  increase  the  period  of  appeal  of  an 


initial  State  agency  disability  decision  from 
two  months  to  six  months,  also  plays  a  pan 
in  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  reconsideration 
level.  Therefore,  the  period  of  appeal  after 
the  initial  decision  is  lengthened  so  that  re- 
consideration should  not  merely  repeat  the 
initial  adjudication.  I»resumably  within  the 
six  months  period  there  could  be  more  de- 
velopment of  the  case  and  evidence  might 
be  presented  which  would  reflect  a  changed 
medical  condition.  It  would  further  dampen 
the  knee-jerk  tendency  to  file  for  reconsid- 
eration simply  to  meet  the  two  months  time 
limitation. 

Uniformity  in  decisionmaking 

A  number  of  provisions  in  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  provide  more  uniformity  in  the 
guidelines  for  determining  disability.  At 
present  there  are  sut>stantial  variations  be- 
tween the  various  levels  of  adjudication 
which  can  altogether  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  ALJs  see  claimants  on  a  face 
to  face  basis  and  the  evidence  in  the  file 
often  differs  substantially  from  that  which 
was  before  the  State  agency  at  the  initial 
and  reconsideration  stage  of  the  proceeding. 

OiDn-motion  review.— In  its  hearings  in 
1979  on  the  disability  amendments,  the  sub- 
committee expressed  its  concern  with  a  situ- 
ation where  there  had  been  no  review  of 
ALJ  reversals  of  State  agency  denials  for 
almost  5  years.  At  that  time  Commissioner 
Stanford  Ross  stated  he  would  reinstitute 
"own-motion"  review  by  administrative 
action  and  a  legislative  requirement  was  not 
put  In  the  bill.  When  the  administrative 
action  was  not  taken  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  by  1980.  the  Congress  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  which  required  that  the 
Secretary  institute  such  a  program  and 
report  on  the  progress  of  this  program  by 
January  1,  1982.  (Bellmon  amendments) 

After  some  delay,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration instituted  a  program  of  own- 
motion  review  in  Octol)er  of  1981  but  has 
not  yet  submitted  the  report  required  by 
law  for  January  1.  1982.  The  bill  introduced 
today  requires  the  Secretary  to  review  15 
percent  of  AU  awards  and  reversals  of  ces- 
sations in  1982  and  35  percent  in  1983  and 
thereafter.  These  numerical  requirements 
may  not  be  necessary  when  the  Sul)Commit- 
tee  is  informed  of  the  results  of  research 
study  done  in  this  area  and  the  nature  and 
results  of  the  program  of  own-motion  review 
which  has  been  instituted. 

Adjudicative  Guidelines  Available  at  All 
Levels.— The  bill  would  require  that  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary.  Social  Security 
Rulings,  and  the  manual  which  governs  the 
determination  of  disability  by  the  States 
agencies  (POMS)  would  govern  all  levels  of 
adjudication.  The  legislation,  also,  enumer- 
ates an  order  of  priority  in  terms  of  binding 
effect,  namely,  the  regulations,  the  Social 
Security  Rulings,  and  POMS. 

This  provision  is  deemed  to  be  necessary 
because  in  a  number  of  highly  substantive 
areas  and  for  very  substantial  periods  of 
time,  the  State  agencies  and  the  ALJ's  have 
t>een  deciding  cases  on  the  basis  of  different 
criteria. 

Definition  of  Pain.— The  bill  would  pro- 
vide an  explicit  statement  in  the  law  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  policy  on 
the  evaluation  and  effect  of  subjective  testi- 
mony as  to  pain  and  similar  symptoms.  This 
provision  is  aimed  at  one  of  the  chronic 
problems  where  conflicting  decisions  in  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  have  resulted  in  dif- 
ferent bases  for  decisionmaking.  It  also  rep- 
resents an  attempt  to  lessen  disparity  be- 
tween State  agency  and  ALJ  treatment  of 
these  cases  which  have  been  in  conflict  over 


the  years.  This  appears  to  make  a  substan- 
tial difference  in  the  evaluation  of  pain. 

The  amendment  provides  that: 

'An  individual's  statement  as  to  pain  or 
other  symptoms  shall  not  alone  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  disability  as  defined  in  this 
section.  There  must  be  medical  signs  and 
findings,  established  by  medically  accepta- 
ble clinical  or  laboratory  diagnostic  tech- 
niques, showing  the  existence  of  a  medical 
condition  that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  produce  pain  or  other  symptoms  alleged, 
and  which,  when  considered  with  all  evi- 
dence as  required  to  be  furnished  under  this 
paragraph,  including  statements  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  to  the  intensity  and  persistence  of 
such  pain  or  other  symptoms  which  may 
reasonably  be  accepted  as  consistent  with 
the  medical  signs  and  findings,  would  lead 
to  a  conclusion  that  the  individual  is  under 
a  disability. " 

Medical  School  Courses  and  Continuing 
Education  in  Disability.— One  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  disability  deter- 
mination process  is  the  quality  of  the  medi- 
cal evidence  in  the  files.  This  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  joint  hearings  the  Over- 
sight and  Social  Security  Subcommittees 
have  held  last  fall  on  the  so-called  "volume" 
providers  of  these  medical  examinations.  To 
up-grade  the  quality  of  medical  evidence, 
and  enhance  the  evaluation  of  medical  im- 
pairments by  the  medical  community  gener- 
ally and  the  State  and  Federal  physicians 
participating  in  the  program,  the  bill  would 
authorize  trust  fund  monies  for  the  cost  of 
courses  established  in  medical  schools  which 
provide  instruction  in  the  evaluation  of 
medical  Impairments.  These  courses  must 
meet  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  consulta- 
tion with  an  Advisory  Council  on  Medical 
Aspects  of  Disability  which  is  established  by 
the  legislation  for  this  and  other  disability 
evaluation  and  consultative  functions.  The 
bill  also  provides  monies  for  the  continuing 
education  of  physicians  employed  in  the  dis- 
ability program  by  the  Federal  government 
or  the  State  agencies  and  private  physicians 
hired  under  contract  to  provide  medical  ex- 
aminations and  evaluation. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  the  Medical  As- 
pects of  Disability  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  could  give  valuable 
guidance  in  highly  substantive  areas  of  the 
program.  Its  advice  on  the  medical  listings 
which  are  deemed  disabling  would  be  highly 
significant.  Also  the  council  could  give 
advice  on  such  questions  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  volume  providers  operations  and  such 
questions  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  numl>er 
of  examinations  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  physician  without  sacrificing  quality. 

Judicial  review 

Social  Security  Court— This  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  Social  Security  Court  to  replace 
the  current  district  court  system.  This 
would  accomplish  two  major  objections  to 
the  present  system  (1)  inconsistent  judicial 
precedents  which  result  in  different  deter- 
mination depending  upon  whether  the  ALJ 
is  following  its  particulai  court  or  social  se- 
curity policy  and  (2)  growmg  backlogs  and 
delayed  justice  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try because  of  uneven  administration  by  the 
district  court  system. 

I  recognize  this  may  be  an  approach  many 
are  skeptical  about.  But  it  is  an  approach 
that  has  been  recommended  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  and  earlier 
by  the  Center  for  Administrative  Justice, 
and  it  addresses  clearly  many  of  the  issues 
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and  problems  now  apparent  in  the  social  se- 
curity appeals  process. 

The  appeals  process  continues  to  play  a 
greater  role  in  social  security  decision 
making.  In  1964  under  3  percent  of  disabil- 
ity allowances  were  made  at  the  Federal  ap- 
peals level— the  ALJ's  and  the  courts.  In 
1981  this  figure  stood  at  over  25  percent,  an 
increase  of  almost  5  percent  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Over  the  years  it  has  become 
clear  that  there  are  unacceptable  variances 
in  how  cases  are  decided  at  the  State  agency 
level  and  the  ALJ  and  court  level.  In  1980 
the  Congress  took  some  remedial  action  in 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  institute  a  program  of 
own-motion  review  so  that  AU  allowances 
would  not  go  unreviewed  as  they  have  for 
the  last  5  years.  We  also  closed  the  record 
after  the  AU  hearing  and  foreclosed  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  pull  cases  hacV. 
to  the  administrative  process  Just  because 
he  could  not  defend  them  in  court.  As  previ- 
ously mentioned  this  bill  goes  farther  in 
closing  the  record  and  in  making  policy  ma- 
terial more  uniform  and  applicable  at  all 
levels. 

The  need  for  a  Social  Security  Court  is 
closely  linked  to  deficiencies  in  administra- 
tion. Since  1960  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
peals mechanism  of  social  security  cases  has 
been  defective.  This  procedure,  which  In- 
volves the  Social  Security  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Department  of  Justice,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  failure  to  appeal  cases  and  in 
major  policy  changes  in  the  disability  insur- 
ance program  by  the  Judiciary.  Failure  to 
appeal  or  acquiesce  In  decisions  through  the 
Social  Security  Rulings  has  been  criticized 
by  the  Center  for  Administrative  Justice. 
There  have  been  promises  and  promises 
over  the  years  for  improvements  in  this  area 
but  so  far  very  little  action. 

The  National  Commission  reported  back 
in  March  of  this  year  advocating  as  the  cen- 
terpiece of  its  section  on  the  appeals  process 
the  creation  of  a  specialized  administrative 
court  under  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Commission  report  in  March  of  1981 
states: 

"This  new  court  could  make  significant 
Improvements  in  the  appeals  process.  Be- 
cause they  reviewed  only  Social  Security 
cases.  Judges  of  the  court  would  acquire  an 
expertise  in  the  area  that  Judges  in  Federal 
District  Courts  usually  lack.  By  creating  a 
uniform  body  of  precedential  material,  the 
court's  decisions  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  earlier  stages  of  the  adjudica- 
tive process  as  well.  With  all  appeals  going 
to  a  single  court,  it  could  no  longer  be 
argued,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  need  for  uni- 
form nationwide  decisions  precludes  using 
the  sometimes  conflicting  decisions  of  the 
several  circuit  courts  as  binding  prece- 
dents." 

In  reaching  its  recommendations  the 
Commission  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
earlier  report  of  the  Center  for  Administra- 
tive Justice  which  had  been  requested  by 
our  conunittee.  The  Center  report  noted  the 
lack  of  a  precedent-setting  mechanism 
which  would  provide  guidance  at  all  levels 
of  adjudication.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
State  agency  ignored  court  cases  within 
their  jurisdiction  while  ALJ's  might  or 
might  not  follow  them.  The  social  security 
court  would  provide  a  case-law  precedent 
which  would  be  binding  on  all  levels  of  adju- 
dication. Where  its  policy  determinations 
were  at  odds  with  those  of  the  claimant 
community  or  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 


tration these  differences  could  be  changed 
by  regulation  or  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  resolution. 

The  second  major  argument  for  the  court 
cited  by  the  Commission  was  that  it  "would 
help  lessen  the  congestion  in  the  Federal 
courts".  Last  year  approximately  9,000 
social  security  and  SSI  cases  were  filed  in 
Federal  district  court  and  the  pending  back- 
log of  cases  stands  at  about  20.000.  Social  se- 
curity cases  now  constitute  about  Vb  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  pending  court  cases.  Dispositions 
of  social  security  have  been  falling  behind 
receipts  substantially  in  recent  years.  Hope- 
fully the  Social  Security  Court  could  more 
expeditiously  deal  with  the  high  volume  of 
cases. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  not  just  a  grow- 
ing backlog  and  increased  disp>osition  time 
nationally.  There  is  a  very  substantial  varia- 
tion between  judicial  districts  in  disposition 
time  which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
question  of  whether  justice  is  being  served 
by  the  current  system.  The  median  disposi- 
tion for  cases  in  the  Northern  District  of 
West  Virginia  was  12  months  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1981,  which  was  the  median 
time  nationwide.  However,  the  median  time 
for  the  Southern  District  of  West  Virginia 
was  54  months  and  10  percent  of  the  cases 
had  been  pending  69  months.  Why  these 
disparities  occur  is  not  altogether  clear  but 
a  Social  Security  Court  would  be  free  to 
concentrate  on  their  removal  which  appar- 
ently the  district  court  system  is  not. 

The  biD  I  introduce  today  would  follow 
quite  closely  the  National  Commission  rec- 
ommendation. It  also  follows  the  structure 
of  the  bill  introduced  by  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  James  Burke,  in  the  95th  Congress.  It 
would  be  structured  on  the  pattern  of  the 
Tax  Court.  Its  20  judges  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  a  term  of  10  years,  and 
the  President  would  designate  a  chief  judge 
to  administer  the  system.  Commissioners 
could  be  appointed  by  the  chief  judge  as  in 
the  Tax  Court  who  could  carry  out  "magis- 
trate" functions  in  dealing  with  the  case- 
load. There  would  be  divisions  of  the  court 
so  that  cases  could  be  heard  throughout  the 
United  States  and  a  review  mechanism 
would  be  established  so  that  decisions  have 
policy  Implication  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
court  en  banc  or  by  panels  of  judges.  Ap- 
peals from  decisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Court  could  be  made  to  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  would  be  limited  to  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality or  statutory  interpretation. 

This  legislation  differs  from  that  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Burke  in  that  it 
would  create  a  social  security  rather  than  a 
disability  court.  This  was  done  to  prevent  a 
cumbersome  mechanism  whereby  disability 
issues  would  have  gone  to  the  new  court 
while  the  nondisability  issues  would  go  to 
the  district  courts.  Thus,  a  case  with  both 
insured  status  and  disability  issues  would 
have  to  have  been  split.  Although  over  90 
percent  of  the  caseload  will  be  disability, 
the  Social  Security  Court  should  have  no 
trouble  dealing  with  the  other  types  of 
social  security  litigation.  Similarly  the  idea 
of  offering  the  claimant  two  alternative  ap- 
peals mechanism  as  in  the  tax  area  seems 
inappropriate  for  social  security. 

There  is  also  a  long  lead  time  for  this  leg- 
islation which  seems  appropriate  for  such  a 
major  change.  Its  provisions  are  effective 
upon  enactment  but  it  shall  apply  only  in 
case  of  decisions  rendered  and  determina- 
tions made  three  years  after  the  enactment. 
This  would  allow  for  the  appointment  of  a 
small  planning  staff  and  prevent  the  transi- 
tion problems  of  such  a  major  change. 


Other  amendments  of  judicial  process.— 
During  the  transition,  the  bill  introduced 
today  would  make  a  few  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent judicial  processes.  Some  59  statutes 
give  some  type  of  priority  to  their  adjudica- 
tions in  the  Federal  courts  and  this  bill 
would  add  Social  Security  to  the  list.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why  social  security  cases 
should  not  have  priority,  when  priority 
exists  under  such  statutes  as  the  Federal 
Seed  Act.  As  stated  earlier,  the  median  time 
for  social  security  cases  in  the  District 
Courts  is  12  months.  The  median  time  for 
other  U.S.  civil  cases  is  5  months. 

In  1980  we  curtailed  the  unlimited  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  remand  back  to  the 
administrative  process  and  required  that 
court  remands  be  subject  to  a  showing  that 
there  was  new  evidence  which  was  material 
and  that  there  was  good  cause  for  failure  to 
incorporate  into  the  record  in  a  prior  pro- 
ceeding. Despite  this  legislation  the  number 
of  court  remands  have  continued  to  increase 
to  over  4.000  in  fiscal  1981.  For  this  reason 
and  that  the  Court  remand  provision  is  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  for  "closing  record", 
the  bill  would  repeal  the  authority  for  court 
remand  to  the  administrative  process. 

Attorneys'  fees 

The  bill  contains  the  Adminisf  ration's  rec- 
ommendation in  this  years  budget  relating 
to  the  Social  Security  attorney  fee  provi- 
sion. The  legislation  is  introduced  for  study 
but  this  should  not  be  construed  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  its  provisions.  The  amendment 
states  that  no  expenditures  can  be  made  for 
the  fixing  of  reasonable  attorneys  fees  and 
no  funds  can  be  certified  for  payment  to 
any  attorney  as  compensation  for  represent- 
ing a  claimant  in  administrative  proceedings 
or  proceedings  before  any  court  for  Social 
Security  or  SSI  cases.  However,  this  does 
not  limit  the  Secretary's  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  prescribe  the  maxi- 
mum fees  for  attorneys. 

Under  existing  law,  at  the  administrative 
level  the  Secretary  of  HHS  is  authorized  to 
fix  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  services  provid- 
ed before  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion for  a  social  security  applicant  by  an  at- 
torney and  to  pay  such  attorney's  fee  out  of 
the  applicant's  past-due  benefits.  The 
amount  that  can  be  paid  out  of  past-due 
benefits  is  limited  to  the  smaller  of  (a)  25 
percent  of  the  past-due  benefits:  (b)  the  fee 
fixed  by  the  Secretary;  or  (c)  an  amount 
agreed  to  by  the  applicant  and  the  attorney. 
The  Secretary  shall  certify  for  payment  to 
the  attorney  the  fee  so  fixed. 

A  court  which  renders  a  decision  favorable 
to  a  claimant  for  social  security  benefits  is 
permitted  to  set  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  at- 
torney who  represented  the  claimant  before 
the  court.  The  fee  cannot  exceed  25  percent 
for  the  past-due  benefits  which  result  from 
the  court's  decision.  The  Secretary  may  cer- 
tify for  payments  to  the  attorney,  out  of  the 
total  of  the  p&st-due  benefits,  the  amount  of 
the  fee  set  by  the  court. 

Undoubtedly  the  setting  of  a  fee  puts  an 
administrative  burden  on  Social  Security 
employees,  the  ALJs  and  the  courts.  Some 
believe  the  provision  is  also  paternalistic 
and  the  amount  of  the  fee  should  be  left  to 
the  attorney  and  the  client  with  bar  associa- 
tion oversight.  However,  the  provisions  were 
set  because  of  allegations  of  excessive  fees 
and  the  certification  legislation  was  enacted 
to  ensure  adequate  claimant  representation. 
I  will  consider  these  elements  further  before 
I  take  a  final  position  as  to  this  amendment. 

The  legislation  also  exempts  Social  Securi- 
ty administrative  adjudications  and  court 
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cases  from  the  provisions  of  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act.  The  situation  contem- 
plated in  the  latter  statute— abuse  of  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  process  in  bringing  un- 
justified actions  against  citizens— is  not  that 
faced  in  the  Social  Security  program. 
Recency-of-work  requirement  for  disability 

insurance  benefits 
Background.— In  order  for  a  worker  to  be 
insured  for  disability  insurance  benefits,  he 
must  have  worked  long  enough  to  meet  the 
regular  insured  status  requirement  (i.e.,  to 
be  fully  insured)  and  recently  enough  to 
meet  a  recent  work  test  (i.e.,  to  be  disability 
insured).  Generally,  the  recent  work  test  re- 
quires that  a  worker  have  earned  at  least  20 
quarters-of-coverage  in  the  40-quarter 
period  prior  to  becoming  disabled  (the 
month  of  the  onset  of  disability  counts  in 
the  40-quarter  period).  If  the  worker  be- 
comes disabled  before  age  31,  he  must  have 
quarters  of  coverage  in  at  least  half  the 
period  that  has  elapsed  from  the  quarter 
after  he  turned  21  and  up  to  the  quarter  in 
which  he  became  disabled.  No  less  than  six 
quarters  of  coverage  are  necessary. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  recency-of-work 
test  is  to  permit  a  reasonable  presumption 
to  be  made  that  benefits  are  paid  to  persons 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  work  because  of 
their  impairment.  In  other  words,  the  re- 
cency-of-work test  is  intended  to  underpin 
the  principle  that  social  security  replaces 
earnings  lost  because  of  one  of  three  events: 
retirement,  death,  or  disability. 

One  criticism  that  is  sometimes  made 
about  the  recency-of-work  test  is  that  it  is 
not  tight  enough  to  give  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  loss  of  earnings  generally  is 
related  to  the  disabling  event.  For  instance, 
under  the  20-out-of-40  quarters  of  coverage 
requirement,  a  worker  may  have  left  the 
workforce  5  years  before  becoming  disabled, 
and  yet  he  still  may  be  eligible  for  benefits, 
even  though  he  has  not  worked  at  all  in  the 
five  years  prior  to  becoming  disabled.  In 
other  words,  disability  benefits  would  not  be 
replacing  lost  earnings. 

The  shortcoming  posed  by  this  criticism  is 
not  that  the  20-out-of-40  quarters  require- 
ment is  too  short,  but  that  it  may  some- 
times be  satisfied  by  employment  that  is  not 
recent.  Put  more  simply,  the  requirement 
that  at  least  20  quarters  of  coverage  be 
earned  (or  that  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 5  years  of  work)  is  probably  suffi- 
cient to  presume  that  an  individual  has 
been  substantially  attached  to  the  work- 
force. However,  the  overall  40-quarter 
period  In  which  those  20  quarters  had  to  be 
earned  may  be  too  long  in  some  cases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  lengthy  gap  in 
an  Individual's  employment  record  prior  to 
the  onset  of  disability  may  not  t>e  unreason- 
able in  some  cases.  It  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  degenerative  type  of  Impair- 
ment that  progressively  worsens.  The  indi- 
vidual may  l>e  unable  to  work  because  of  his 
condition,  but  the  condition  may  not  be 
severe  enough  at  the  time  it  first  appears 
for  him  to  qualify  for  benefits.  As  time 
passes,  the  condition  may  worsen  enough  so 
that  the  individual  can  meet  the  medical 
criteria  for  disability.  However,  if  the  re- 
cency-of-work test  were  too  strict— i.e..  too 
current— the  individual  might  be  made  ineli- 
gible by  reason  of  not  having  been  recently 
attached  to  the  laborforce.  which  was  in 
fact  a  consequence  of  his  disabling  condi- 
tion. Similarly,  if  an  individual  were  unem- 
ployed for  a  period  of  time  for  reasons  other 
than  poor  health,  such  as  a  job  layoff,  and 
then  became  disabled,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suggest  that  DI  benefits  would  not 


be  replacing  lost  earnings.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee rejected  the  Administration's  budget 
proposal  last  year  that  a  6  out  of  the  last  13 
quarters  recency  test  be  imposed. 

The  difficulty  in  formulating  a  recency-of- 
work  test  is  in  balancing  the  goal  of  only 
paying  benefits  when  the  disabling  condi- 
tion precludes  the  individual  from  working 
against  the  desire  not  to  keep  people  from 
receiving  benefits  when  the  impairment 
itself,  or  forced  unemployment,  have  caused 
them  to  be  out  of  the  workforce  prior  to  the 
point  when  the  disabling  condition  became 
severe. 

Provision  of  bill— The  bill  balances  these 
considerations  by  adding  to  the  current  test 
a  requirement  that  an  individual  have 
worked  in  at  least  2  of  the  6  calendar  years 
consisting  of  the  year  in  which  the  disabling 
condition  began  and  the  5  preceding  years. 
In  administrative  terms,  an  individual  would 
have  to  have  earned  8  quarters  of  coverage 
in  this  more  recent  period  in  order  to  meet 
the  new  requirement.  The  Individual  also 
would  still  have  to  meet  the  current  20-out- 
of-40  quarters  of  coverage  requirement. 

This  proposal,  in  its  strictest  form,  still 
allows  for  a  recent  three-year  gap  in  the  in- 
dividual's employment  record. 

For  persons  who  have  a  recent  gap  in 
their  employment  record  caused  by  a 
change  of  jobs— i.e.,  movement  from  em- 
ployment covered  by  social  security  to  a 
form  of  noncovered  employment— their 
earnings  in  noncovered  employment  could 
t>e  used  for  purposes  of  establishing  wheth- 
er or  not  they  can  meet  the  new  tougher  re- 
cency of  work  rule  (but  not  the  20-out-of-40 
test). 
Substantial  gainful  activity  and  trial  toorAc 

The  bill  provides  for  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  the  amount  that  determines  wheth- 
er an  individual  is  able  to  engage  in  substan- 
tial gainful  activitiy  (SGA)  and  what  consti- 
tutes a  month  of  trial  work.  The  provision 
would  establish  the  SGA  level  at  $340,  the 
same  level  as  the  earnings  test  exempt 
amount  applied  to  social  security  benefici- 
aries under  65.  and  then  subject  it  to  the 
same  automatic  indexing  procedures  of  the 
retirement  test  provision.  Under  existing 
law  both  these  amounts  are  established 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  However,  the 
amount  established  has  lagged  behind  in- 
creasing wage  levels.  For  instance  the 
present  SGA  amount  of  $300  has  not  been 
changed  since  1980.  The  amount  of  earnings 
that  constitutes  a  month  of  trial  work,  now 
$75  would  be  similarly  indexed. 

Worker's  compensation 

In  our  reconciliation  legislation  last  year 
we  changed  the  provision  In  the  law  which 
said  that  the  worker's  compensation  offset 
was  no  longer  applicable  at  age  62  and  that 
it  would  apply  up  to  age  65.  By  saying  in  the 
effective  date  that  it  only  applied  to  individ- 
uals who  became  disabled  in  March  1981  or 
later  we  inadvertently  excluded  workers  not 
yet  62.  who  were  disabled  before  that 
month.  For  instance,  we  currently  have  the 
situation  where  two  disabled  workers,  both 
age  60  and  now  being  offset  for  workers' 
compensation,  will  be  treated  differently 
when  they  reach  age  62  in  1984.  The  bene- 
fits of  one  who  became  disabled  in  March 
1981  will  continue  to  be  offset  until  he  is  65. 
The  benefits  of  the  other  who  became  dis- 
abled in  February  1981  will  be  offset  only 
until  he  is  62.  This  does  not  seem  logical  or 
necessary.  The  propiosal  would  be  to  extend 
the  worker's  compensation  offset  (but  not 


the  megacap)  to  persons  age  62-64  whose 
onsets  of  disability  were  prior  to  March  1981 
and  who  attain  age  62  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill.  Three  other  amendments  to 
the  offset  provision,  of  a  technical  and  per- 
fecting nature,  are  also  included  in  the  bill. 
Continue  reduction  in  retirement  benefits 
at  age  65  when  such  benefits  are  elected  to 
avoid  DI  offset.— Prior  to  adoption  of  the 
megacap.   it   was   generally   more   advanta- 
geous for  a  worker  concurrently  entitled  to 
both  retirement  and  DI  t>enefits  to  receive  a 
DI  benefit  rather  than  a  reduced  retirement 
benefit.   It   is  expected,  however,  that  the 
megacap  provision  will  cause  increased  num- 
bers of  workers  to  elect  a  reduced  retire- 
ment benefit  instead  of  a  DI  t>enefit  reduced 
by  the  new  offset  provision  and.  in  some 
cases,  to  switch  back  and  forth  between  ben- 
efits   as    changes    in    their    circumstances 
occur.  By  switching  to  reduced  retirement 
benefits,     disabled     people     can     partially 
negate  the  intended  effect  of  the  expanded 
offset,  because  current  law  provides  that  in- 
dividuals with  concurrent  entitlement  who 
elect  a  reduced  old-age  benefit  can  become 
entitled  to  an  unreduced  retirement  benefit 
at  age  65.  To  partially  correct  this  situation, 
and  address  the  inequity  this  creates  with 
respect  to  other  retired  workers,  the  bill 
would  continue  the  reduction  in  retirement 
benefits  at  age  65  and  later  caused  by  the 
initial  election  of  early  retirement  benefits. 
This  would  simply  treat  these  beneficiaries 
like  all  other  early  retirees. 

Unintended  exclusions  for  our  megacap.— 
The  megacap  provision  takes  into  account 
benefits  paid  on  the  basis  of  an  individual's 
disability  under  any  law  or  plan  of  the 
United  States,  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
instrumentality  of  two  or  more  States.  How- 
ever, the  megacap  does  not  apply  if  the  af- 
fected benefits  were  based  on  need,  or  were 
based  on  employment  that  was  covered  by 
social  security.  As  enacted,  these  exclusions 
also  are  applicable  to  benefits  paid  under  a 
workers'  compensation  plan,  with  the  result 
that  some  benefits  which  were  previously 
subject  to  the  workers'  compensation  offset 
are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  me- 
gacap. Therefore,  the  bill  would  subject 
these  now  excluded  benefits  to  the  megacap 
limitation. 

Repeal  the  average  monthly  trage  method 
of  computing  average  current  earnings  in 
the  disability  benefit  offset  provision.— The 
average  monthly  wage  (AMW)  method  is 
one  of  three  methods  in  current  law  for  de- 
termining an  Individual's  average  current 
earnings  (ACE)  for  purposes  of  the  megacap 
or  workers'  compensation  offset.  The 
method  used  in  a  given  cask  is  the  one 
which  resulU  in  the  highest  ACE.  SSA's 
automated  system  cannot  now  compute  the 
AMW;  it  can  only  indicate  in  which  cases 
(about  20  percent)  the  AMW  may  yield  the 
highest  ACE.  When  the  AMW  is  manually 
computed  for  this  20  percent,  it  actually 
yields  the  highest  ACE  in  only  10  percent  of 
the  cases.  The  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
AMW  method  as  one  of  the  methods  which 
can  be  used  to  determine  an  individual's 
ACE  for  the  megacap  or  workers'  compensa- 
tion offset. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  DI  CONSULTATIVE  MEDICAL 
EXAMINATIONS 

Bac/cpround —E>eterminations  of  disabil- 
ity are  based  on  medical  evidence  from 
treatment  and  other  sources  which  include 
objective  results  from  examinations  aind 
other  medical  tests.  At  the  present  time, 
about  65  percent  of  these  determinations 
are  based  upon  medical  evidence  supplied  by 
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the  claimant's  treating  physician,  hospital. 
or  clinic.  In  about  35  percent  of  the  cases,  it 
is  necessary  to  acquire  independent  medical 
evidence  at  Government  expense.  However, 
independent  consultative  exam  procedure  is 
utilized  in  about  60  percent  of  the  re- 
examination cases  (the  GDIs)  and  thus  the 
percentage  of  cases  with  such  examination 
is  increasing. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
issued  regulations  and  administrative  guide- 
lines that  set  out  State  disability  determina- 
tion services"  responsibilities  in  obtaining 
both  existing  medical  evidence  and  consult- 
ative examinations.  Each  State  agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  recruiting  and  maintaining  a 
network  of  medical  sources  that  can  be  used 
to  perform  consultative  examinations.  Each 
State  is  also  directed  to  determine  the  pay- 
ment rates  for  providing  medical  reports 
and  consultative  services.  Such  rates  may 
not  exceed  the  highest  rate  paid  by  Federal 
or  other  agencies  in  the  State  for  the  same 
or  similar  types  of  services.  According  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  rates  in 
most  States  are  based  on  the  parent  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency  or  other  exist- 
ing State  fee  schedules. 

In  our  hearings  on  "volume  providers",  it 
has  become  apparent  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  has  no  mechanism  and 
little  knowledge  which  would  enable  it  to 
monitor  this  process  in  an  effective  way.  In 
the  hearing  it  also  came  out  that  the  fees 
paid  for  consultative  examinations  in  many 
states  do  not  reflect  the  amounts  generally 
charged  by  medical  practitioners  for  the 
provision  of  comparable  services  in  compa- 
rable settings.  Some  fee  schedules  have  not 
l>een  updated  in  several  years.  Of  the  two 
state  agencies  who  testified,  the  fees  in  one 
State  had  not  changed  since  1974  while  the 
other  was  last  changed  in  1978.  This  failure 
to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  the  costs  of 
medical  services  has  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  some  agencies  to  maintain 
broadly-based  panels  of  physicians  willing 
and  able  to  provide  state  agencies  with  con- 
sultative examination  services.  This  situa- 
tion has  forced  some  states  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  volume  providers  of  examinations, 
which,  as  the  committee  has  learned,  has 
raised  serious  questions  about  both  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  some  of  the  evi- 
dence needed  to  make  disability  determina- 
tions. 

Provisions  of  BiH—ln  order  to  assure 
more  accountability  in  the  program  and  the 
adequacy  of  payment  for  consultative  ex- 
aminations, the  bill  requires  payments  for 
such  services  would  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reimbursement  principles 
generally  used  to  pay  for  comparable  serv- 
ices under  the  Medicare  program. 

Physician  reimbursement  under  Medicare 
is  intended  to  assure  that  Medicare  pays  for 
practitioner  services  on  a  basis  comparable 
to,  but  no  more  than,  that  paid  by  the  gen- 
eral population.  Under  this  approach,  a 
physiclan"s  billed  charges  are  recognized  as 
'"reasonable,"  if  such  charges  are  the 
amounts  usually  charged  by  the  practition- 
er for  such  services,  the  prevailing  charge. 
The  Government  contracts  with  "carriers" 
(i.e..  Blue  Shield  plans  and  insurance  com- 
panies) to  make  these  determinations  in  var- 
ious localities.  These  localities  generally  cor- 
respond to  political  or  economic  subdivisions 
of  a  State. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  would  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  fiscal  agent  (which 
could  be  a  Medicare  carrier)  to  make  the 
payments  for  consultative  examinations  and 
related  services.  This  entity  would  make  the 


determination  of  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  the 
examinations,  make  the  payments  to  the 
medical  providers  and  be  accountable  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  the  trust 
funds  expended.  The  amount  of  payments 
for  consultative  examinations,  including  any 
related  medical  services,  would  be  equal  to 
the  prevailing  changes  for  such  services 
that  are  now  paid  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram for  those  ser\'ices  in  the  locality.  Pre- 
vailing fees  would  be  updated  annually  to 
assure  that  payment  amounts  reflect  chang- 
ing circumstances  regarding  reimbursement 
for  physicians'  services. 

Under  the  bill.  State  agencies  would  con- 
tinue to  determine  the  need  for  consultative 
medical  evaluations  and  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  maintaining  panels  of  physicians 
willing  and  able  to  provide  such  services. 
However,  payment  for  such  services  "Vould 
be  handled  as  though  a  Medicare  claim  were 
involved. 

Interim  benefits 

A  number  of  Courts  have  established  time 
limits  for  the  adjudication  of  Social  Securi- 
ty hearing  cases.  In  a  few  cases  they  have 
ordered  Social  Security  to  pay  the  benefit 
although  the  case  is  still  pending  and  not 
resolved  in  the  claimant"s  favor.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  District  Judge  in  the 
Blankenship  case  in  Kentucky  has  now  or- 
dered Social  Security  to  pay  benefits  in 
cases  pending  180  days  without  a  hearing. 
Such  delay  is  certainly  highly  undesirable 
but  the  payments  of  such  benefits  are  clear- 
ly not  authorized  by  law.  The  bill  includes  a 
provision  to  further  emphasize  this  fact. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is  in 
the  process  of  establishing  case  processing 
goals  and  this  should  help  the  situation. 
Moreover,  the  Subcommittee  will  continue 
to  emphaEize  the  need  for  adequate  staff 
and  improve  administrative  structure  so 
that  reasonable  case  processing  times  exist 
at  all  levels  of  adjudication,  including  the 
Court  level. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  for  disability 
beneficiaries 

One  of  the  Administration's  1982  budget 
requests  which  was  included  in  the  reconcil- 
iation legislation  was  a  repeal  of  the  pro- 
gram which  allotted  trust  fund  monies  for 
rehabilitation  services  for  disability  benefi- 
ciaries. This  was  done  although  this  pro- 
gram had  a  positive  cost-benefit  ratio  in 
that  it  saved  more  in  benefits  than  it  cost. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  saved 
some  of  the  program  by  providing  for  reim- 
bursement for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  which  were  successful  in  terns  of 
getting  people  back  to  work.  The  criteria  for 
success  was  that  the  rehabilitated  individual 
work  for  nine  continuous  months  at  the 
SGA  level,  which  is  now  $300  a  month.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  estimates 
that  because  of  the  restrictive  nature  of  the 
legislation  and  budget  considerations  that 
only  $2  million  will  be  expended  on  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1982  and  only  about  $7  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1983. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  revitalize  the  pro- 
gram but  still  emphasizes  the  objective 
stated  in  the  law  that  individuals  be  re- 
turned to  productive  activity  to  the  end 
"that  savings  will  accrue  to  the  Trust 
Funds".  First,  it  provides  for  the  cost  of  the 
evaluation  of  persons  referred  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  pursuant  to  the  re- 
ferral provisions  of  existing  law.  It  also 
makes  a  modest  expansion  of  the  definition 
of  what  constitutes  a  successful  and  there- 
fore reimbursable  rehabilitation  so  as  to  in- 
clude cases  who  have  been  terminated  for 


medical  recovery  which  is  attributable  to 
the  VR  services  provided.  Also  the  agency 
will  be  reimbursed  for  those  cases  where  the 
client  refuses  to  continue  or  cooperate  in 
the  rehabilitation  services  without  good 
cause.  These  persons  will  be  referred  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  termina- 
tion from  the  rolls  as  required  by  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  the  law.  The  bill  also 
clarifies  the  law  so  it  is  clear  that  advances 
will  be  made  to  the  providers  of  services 
with  necessary  adjustments  for  over  pay- 
ments or  underpayments  in  subsequent 
transfers  of  funds.  The  present  provision  in 
the  law  that  private  agencies  can  only  be 
used  when  a  State  agency  is  unwilling  to 
participate  will  be  modified  so  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  may  use 
private  providers  of  services  when  he  deems 
it  appropriate. 

Finally,  the  bill  amends  the  authority  for 
demonstration  projects  which  was  included 
in  section  501  of  the  Disability  Amendments 
of  1980  to  require  the  Secretary  to  establish 
demonstration  projects  to  explore  how  best 
to  use  private  agencies  in  providing  rehabili- 
tation services  to  disabled  beneficiaries.  It 
would  require  that  there  be  10  projects  in  at 
least  5  States  not  later  than  18  months  after 
enactment. 


a  1545 
SOVIET  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 

(Mr.  GOLD  WATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  material  compiled  by  the 
Heritage  Foundation  is  an  excellent 
concise  analysis  on  the  subject  of 
Soviet  use  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
other  forms  of  poisoned  earth  warfare 
in  Asia  and  Afghanistan.  It  paints  a 
truly  horrifying  picture. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  would  so  cas- 
ually and  flagrantly  violate  the  terms 
of  both  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  and 
the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion presents  a  very  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  the  need  to  proceed  very 
carefully  with  any  future  United 
States-Soviet  trade  and  arms  control 
agreements.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves 
what  degree  of  trust  we  should  place 
in  a  nation  so  clearly  lacking  in  ordi- 
nary human  decency.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  this  thoughtful 
document  in  this  context  which  fol- 
lows: 

Moscow's  Poison  War:  Mounting  Evidence 

OF  Battlefield  Atrocities 

(By  James  A.  Phillips) 

INTRODUCTION 

From  the  battlefields  of  Laos.  Kampuchea 
and  Afghanistan,  grisly  evidence  mounts  of 
the  systematic  use  of  universally  con- 
demned methods  of  warfare.  There  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies  are  waging  a 
clandestine  war  of  chemical  terror  against 
the  political  and  ethnic  groups  that  have  re- 
fused to  be  subdued  by  conventional  arms. 
In  exasperation,  Soviet-backed  forces  have 
turned  to  a  poisoned  earth  policy  designed 
to  drive  indigenous  nationalists  and  anti- 
communist  guerrillas  in  Laos.  Kampuchea 


and  Afghanistan  from  their  homeland  sanc- 
tuaries. The  result:  thousands  of  men. 
women  and  children  have  been  indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered  in  what  could  become,  if 
unchecked,  a  brutal  poison  holocaust. 

At  first,  there  were  only  scattered  stories 
of  chemical  atrocities  and  they  were  disbe- 
lieved and  generally  ignored.  But  the  re- 
ports persisted  and  damning  proof  mounted. 
In  recent  months,  the  evidence  has  become 
irrefutable  and  stands  as  an  indictment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  crimes  against  human- 
ity. 

MYSTERIOUS  DEATH  CLOUDS 

In  1976,  terror-stricken  refugees  began 
streaming  out  of  Laos  carrying  news  of  a 
gruesome  new  addition  to  the  arsenal  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  They  told  of  a  poisonous  yellow 
cloud  that  they  called  'Yellow  Rain  "  be- 
cause small  particles  in  the  cloud  made 
sounds  like  raindrops  as  they  settled  on  the 
roofs  of  their  huts  and  on  the  surrounding 
fields.  The  mysterious  yellow  poison,  deliv- 
ered by  aerial  bombing  and  artillery  attacks. 
Inflicted  bizarre  and  grievous  injuries  on  the 
victims,  often  resulting  in  quick,  painful 
death.  Direct  exposure  to  the  clouds  caused 
breathing  difficulties,  extreme  irritation  of 
the  eyes,  skin,  nose,  throat  and  lungs.  Small, 
hard  blisters  formed  over  exposed  l)ody  sur- 
faces. This  was  accompanied  by  coughing  of 
blood-tinged  material,  choking,  dizziness, 
multiple  hemorrhaging  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, vomiting  massive  quantities  of 
blood,  the  seeping  of  blood  from  eyes,  ears 
and  nose,  convulsions,  and  death.  All  this 
happened  within  hours,  sometimes  minutes. 
Shortly  after  death,  the  skin  turned  black. 

Villagers  less  exposed  to  the  poisonous 
cloud  reportedly  took  longer  to  develop  the 
symptoms  and  had  some  chance  of  surviv- 
ing. Many  of  these,  however,  died  after  a 
prolonged  and  agonizing  struggle  with  gro- 
tesque maladies:  terrible  skin  blistering, 
chest  pains,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  nose, 
throat  and  breathing  passages,  nausea,  ver- 
tigo, bloody  diarrhea,  massive  hemorrhag- 
ing throughout  the  Iwdy  but  especially  the 
lungs,  the  spewing  of  blood  from  all  body 
orifices,  neurological  spasms  and  shock.  So 
many  different  vital  organs  and  t>odily  func- 
tions were  damaged  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  the  precise  cause  of  the  victim's 
death.  So  ghastly  was  the  spectacle  that  one 
expert  described  the  victims  as  "walking 
hemorrhages"  who  literally  drowned  In 
their  own  blood. 

The  poison  clouds  also  killed  livestock  and 
damaged  crops  and  vegetation.  Plants  con- 
taminated by  the  powdery  residue  devel- 
oped numerous  scorched  blotches  about  one 
millimeter  in  diameter  scattered  over  the 
surfaces  of  the  exposed  leaves.  These  dis- 
tinctive marks  did  not  resemble  the  after-ef- 
fects of  any  known  chemical  weapon,  herbi- 
cide or  plant  pathogen. 

Initial  reports  of  "Yellow  Rain"  were  con- 
fined to  the  Hmong  tribal  areas  in  central 
Laos.  Later,  tales  of  similar  chemical  attacks 
began  trickling  In  from  Cambodian  refugees 
in  Thailand  and  Afghan  refugees  in  Paki- 
stan. The  descriptions  they  gave  were  re- 
markably similar— particularly  so  because 
these  refugees  had  very  limited  medical 
knowledge  and  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  vast  geographical  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences. Each  of  these  technologically  un- 
sophisticated peoples  described  the  results 
of  the  poison  in  terms  of  their  own  experi- 
ence and  cultural  backgrounds.  The  Kampu- 
cheans,  for  instance,  reported  that  the  vic- 
tims in  their  death  throes  "were  jerking  like 
fish  when  you  take  them  out  of  the  water"; 
the  Afghans  recounted  scenes  of  compatri- 


ots jerking  like  dogs  with  broken  backs. 
The  similarity  of  these  persistent  reports  of 
unusual  medical  symptoms,  coming  from 
rural  peoples  with  minimal  contact  with  the 
outside  world  as  well  as  each  other,  made  it 
impossible  to  discount  such  statements  as 
inventions  of  opponents  of  the  local  regime. 
Not  only  did  the  flood  of  refugees  fleeing 
the  affected  areas  provide  similar  accounts 
of  appalling  deaths,  but  the  doctors  treating 
survivors  in  field  hospitals  and  relief  camps 
thousands  of  miles  apart  recognized  similar 
after-effects:  hoarse  voices,  vision  impair- 
ment, weakness,  lung  disorders  and  skin  le- 
sions. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  'THE  SMOKING  GUN 

In  fall  1979,  the  Pentagon  dispatched  an 
army  medical  team  to  Thailand  to  verifv 
rumors  of  chemical  warfare  in  neighboring 
Laos  and  Kampuchea.  After  extensive  inter- 
views with  refugees  who  had  witnessed  at- 
tacks. Dr.  Charles  Lewis,  the  head  of  the 
medical  team  and  chief  of  dermatology  at 
the  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  in  San  An- 
tonio. Texas,  identified  three  basic  sets  of 
symptoms  produced  by  "Yellow  Rain":  (1) 
skin  bums  and  bums  to  the  eyes,  nose  and 
throat;  (2)  spasms  and  convulsions;  and  (3) 
massive  hemorrhaging.  Lewis  concluded 
that  at  least  two  or  possibly  three  different 
chemical  agents  were  involved:  a  vesicant  or 
blistering  agent  that  caused  the  bums,  a 
nerve  agent  that  caused  the  convulsions  and 
an  unknown  agent  that  produced  the  hem- 
orrhaging. 

The  medical  team  was  given  a  sample  of 
the  yellow  substance  left  behind  in  one 
attack  but  experts  were  unable  to  detect 
any  known  chemical  agent.  They  did  discov- 
er, however,  a  chemical  '"surfactant"  called 
lauryl  sulfonate,  commonly  used  in  liquid 
soaps  and  detergents  to  facilitate  penetra- 
tion of  surfaces  to  be  cleaned.  While  army 
doctors  were  imable  to  identify  the  specific 
agent  or  agents  being  used,  they  returned  to 
the  U.S.  totally  convinced  that  chemical  at- 
tacks were  in  fact  taking  place.  There  could 
be  no  other  explanation  for  the  numerous 
accounts  of  "Yellow  Rain"  or  the  presence 
of  lauryl  sulfonate  at  the  site  of  one  attack. 

These  findings,  however,  evidently  were 
not  welcome  by  the  Carter  Administration. 
It  soft-pedaled  the  issue  of  chemical  warfare 
in  Southeast  Asia  apparently  t>ecause  it  did 
not  want  to  irritate  the  Soviets,  with  whom 
the  U.S.  was  negotiating  an  arms  control 
agreement.  The  State  Department  adopted 
what,  in  retrospect,  was  an  overly-cautious, 
non-committal  stance.  It  did  not  want  to 
raise  the  issue  without  absolute  proof  and 
this  was  Inordinately  difficult  to  obtain. 
While  the  Intelligence  community  was  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  the  reports,  it  wished 
to  verify  them  covertly  to  avoid  alerting  the 
Soviets  that  their  actions  had  been  detect- 
ed. The  issue  may  well  have  faded  were  it 
not  for  the  determined  efforts  of  a  number 
of  Individuals  horrified  by  the  use  of  battle- 
field poisons:  Representative  Jim  Leach  (R- 
lowa),  who  focused  congressional  attention 
on  the  issue;  jounallst  Sterling  Seagrave. 
author  of  Yellow  Rain,  the  most  complete 
published  account  of  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
sponsored  chemical  warfare  operations:  and 
Jane  Hamilton-Merritt,  an  expert  on  the 
Hmong  hill  tribes  and  author  of  "Gas  War- 
fare in  Laos"  (Reader's  Digest,  Octot>er 
1980)  and  "Tragic  Legacy  from  Laos"  (Read- 
ers  Digest,  August  1981 ).  Among  the  organi- 
zations which  have  brought  the  matter  to 
public  attention  are  the  Committee  for  a 
Free  Afghanistan,  Freedom  House  and  the 
International  Rescue  Committee. 


Since  taking  office,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  proved  less  concerned  than  its 
predecessor  about  •upsetting"  the  Soviets. 
The  new  team  in  the  White  House  pushed 
hard  to  obtain  irrefutable  evidence  of  illegal 
chemical  warfare  activities.  Solid  evidence 
was  elusive  Ijecause  the  attacks  were  in 
remote  locations  deep  within  communist- 
controlled  territory  and  the  attackers 
seemed  to  be  taking  special  precautions  by 
using  Napalm  to  destroy  residue  of  the 
chemical  attacks.  Sur\ivors  understandably 
had  not  thought  of  gathering  physical  evi- 
dence of  the  attack  while  their  comrades 
writhed  nearby  in  their  terrible  terminal 
agony.  Nor  could  survivors  be  expected  to 
risk  contamination  to  acquire  evidence. 
Some  who  did  attempt  to  collect  proof  and 
transport  it  out  of  the  war  zone  died  from 
exposure  to  the  evidence  that  they  were  car- 
rying. Others  lacked  the  strength  for  the 
long  trek  to  a  friendly  l>order  after  exposure 
to  the  toxic  agents.  Moreover,  by  the  time 
that  word  of  an  attack  had  filtered  into  a 
friendly  country,  the  evidence  at  the  site  of 
the  attack  typically  would  have  l)een  dissi- 
pated by  the  heavy  rains  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  storms  and  snows  in  Afghanistan  and 
other  natural  processes.  Producing  a  corpse 
was  nearly  impossible  because  of  the  prob- 
lems with  transporting  it  through  enemy 
lines  and  the  speed  of  t>ody  decomposition 
in  Southeast  Asian  jungles.  In  Afghanistan, 
moreover,  any  attempt  to  use  the  corpse  as 
evidence  would  conflict  with  the  Moslem 
custom  of  burying  the  deceased  on  the  day 
of  death. 

THE  SMOKING  GUN:  TRICOTHECENE  MYCOTOXINS 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  securing  physical 
evidence  of  chemical  attacks  and  the  ardu- 
ous, time-consuming  task  of  identifying  the 
mysterious  chemical  agent,  Washington  fi- 
nally has  solved  the  five-year-old  riddle  of 
"Yellow  Rain. "  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig  announced  on  September  13,  1981. 
that  the  United  States  has  identified  the 
critical  lethal  agent  as  a  compound  com- 
posed of  three  tricothecene  mycotoxins  '  — 
poisonous  substances  produced  by  the  fusar- 
ium  fungus.  These  mycotoxins  were  found 
at  the  site  of  a  "Yellow  Rain"  attack  in 
levels  up  to  twenty  times  greater  than  they 
occur  in  nature.  These  mycotoxins  are  a 
perfect  fit  for  "Yellow  Rain":  they  produce 
all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  reported  and 
do  not  produce  any  symptoms  not  reported. 

The  first  State  Department  announce- 
ments were  based  on  one  sample  of  lethal 
powder  taken  from  a  leaf  at  the  site  of  an 
alleged  chemical  attack.  Findings  based  on 
such  evidence  were  open  to  criticism  be- 
cause they  lacked  the  important  negative 
controls  of  the  testing  process  tha^  could 
have  provided  information  about  the  tri- 
cothecene levels  of  uncontaminated  vegeta- 
tion outside  the  immediate  area  of  the 
attack.  However,  legitimate  doubts  about 
the  validity  of  the  findings  subsequently 
were  erased  in  early  November  when  three 
new  samples  were  tested.  One  of  the  new 
samples  was  water  taken  from  the  same 
Kampuchean  village  which  provided  the 
first  evidence.  The  two  other  new  samples 
came  from  separate  chemical  attack  sites  in 
Laos.  Two  of  the  three  had  even  higher  tri- 
cothecene levels  than  the  first.  Specimens 
of  uncontaminated  background  soil  and 
vegetation  from  the  areas  confirmed  that 
the  identified  mycotoxins  do  not  occur  natu- 
rally in  the  affected  areas. 


Footnotes  al  end  of  article. 
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At  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearing  on  November  10,  Richard  Burt,  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Politico-Military  Affairs,  testified  that 
"Yellow  Rain's"  mysterious  lethal  agent 
had  been  conclusively  identified:  "We  now 
have  a  smoking  gun.  We  now  have  four  sep- 
arate pieces  of  physical  evidence.  We  may 
soon  have  more  as.  I  regret  to  say.  chemical 
attacks  have  been  reported  in  Laos  and 
Kampuchea  within  the  last  month.  .  . 
Anyone  who  conducts  his  own  inquiry  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  we  have. " 

THE  SOVIET  COlfNICTlON 

There  is  more  than  a  smoking  gun.  There 
is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  Soviet-made  and 
Soviet-supplied.  Equally  damning  is  the  evi- 
dence that  Soviet  advisors  in  Southeast  Asia 
may  be  involved  In  the  use  of  the  terror- 
weapon  and  that  Soviet  troops  in  Afghani- 
stan undoubtedly  are.  "Yellow  Rain "  and 
other  chemical  weapons  are  being  delivered 
by  Soviet-made  aircraft,  rockets  and  artil- 
lery. Members  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Chemical 
Corps  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  have  been  reported  in  Laos, 
where  they  may  be  gauging  the  battlefield 
effectiveness  of  chemical  delivery  tech- 
niques and  toxic  munitions.' 

Although  Moscow  seems  for  the  most  part 
to  leave  the  actual  chemical  attacks  to  its 
Vietnamese.  Kampuchean  and  Pathet  Lao 
allies,  there  are  reports  that  the  Soviets  also 
have  Uken  part  directly  in  the  attacks. 
Hmong  tribesmen  have  seen  "roundeye " 
pilots  in  the  slow,  low-flying  AN2  aircraft- 
Soviet  biplanes  used  sis  crop-dusters  in  the 
U.S.S.R.— that  drop  the  "Yellow  Rain  "  over 
Laos.  A  Vietnamese  defector  says  that  he 
observed  two  Soviet  advisors  fire  a  round  of 
chemical  munitions  at  Khmer  Rouge  guer- 
rillas inside  Kampuchea.' 

Soviet  technical  support  personnel  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  operations  of  the  chemi- 
cal warfare  logistical  infrastructure  in  Laos. 
Vietnam  and  to  some  extent  Kampuchea. 
Independent  intelligence  sources  confirm 
that  a  seven-member  team  of  Soviet  chemi- 
cal warfare  specialists  visited  the  Laotian 
cities  of  Pekse  and  Seno  to  Inspect  chemical 
weapons  after  chemical  attacks  in  1978.* 
Thai  military  intelligence  and  American 
radio  monitors  have  recorded  and  translated 
radio  conversations  of  Russian  officers 
giving  instructions  for  shipment  of  chemical 
warheads  from  a  chemical  munitions  depot 
in  Laos  up  a  highway  toward  Phu  Bia 
Mountain,  the  Hmong  stronghold  that  has 
been  the  target  of  repeated  chemical  at- 
tacks for  over  five  yers.  Another  radio  inter- 
cept recorded  an  exchange  about  a  high- 
ranking  Soviet  general  touring  several 
chemical  munitions  depots. '^ 

While  the  Vietnamese  have  had  some 
chemical  warfare  units  for  some  two  dec- 
ades and  are  capable  of  conducting  chemical 
operations,  it  is  extremely  doubtful— if  not 
impossible— that  they  could  produce  the 
large  quantities  of  mycotoxins  that  are 
being  dumped  on  villages  and  fields  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Not  only  does  Indochina 
lack  large-scale  biological  fermentation  fa- 
cilities, but  the  four  chemical  warfare 
depots  already  identified  in  the  area  are 
known  (through  radio  intercepts)  to  be  re- 
ceiving chemical  munitions  from  the  Soviet 
Union.* 

Among  the  world's  communist  states,  only 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses  the  industrial  fa- 
cilities and  chemical  warfare  research,  test- 
ing and  production  capabilities  needed  to 
produce  large  amounts  of  mycotoxin  in  a 
form  that  could  be  used  effectively  as  a 
weapon. 


The  combination  of  tricothecene  mycotox- 
ins identified  in  the  "Yellow  Rain"  samples 
does  not  occur  naturally  in  plants  native  to 
the  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  fusarium 
fungus  producing  these  mycotoxins  thrives 
on  grain  and  bread  exposed  to  cold,  wet  cli- 
mates and  exists  throughout  much  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  where  historically  it  has  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  the  Russian  food  supply. 
Large-scale  epidemics  of  what  the  Russians 
have  called  "staggering  sickness  "  (above  all, 
a  bleeding  disease)  repeatedly  have  broken 
out  in  the  Ukraine,  Soviet  Central  Asia,  the 
Urals  and  Siberia  due  to  the  contamination 
of  the  Russian  grain  stores  by  potent  myco- 
toxins. In  1944.  up  to  thirty  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  Orenburg  district  in  Sibe- 
ria were  stricken  by  the  poison  and  an  esti- 
mated ten  percent  of  the  population— 
almost  thirty  thousand  people— reportedly 
died. 

Soviet  scientists  began  studying  the  dis- 
ease intentively  in  the  1930s  and  mycotox- 
ins have  figured  prominently  in  Soviet  sci- 
entific literature  over  the  past  fifty  years. 
Sterling  Seagrave  points  out  that  of  the 
fifty  articles  on  tricothecenes  in  Soviet  open 
source  literature,  twenty-two  deal  with  de- 
fining the  optimum  conditions  for  biosyn- 
thesis of  the  compounds.'  a  sign  that  the 
Soviets  have  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
obtaining  large  quantities  of  the  poisons. 
Research  projects  on  mycotoxins  are  carried 
out  at  heavily  guarded  Warsaw  Pact  insti- 
tutes which  previously  worked  on  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  research."  With  the 
world's  most  advanced  research  program  in 
the  field  erf  tricothecene  toxicology,  the  So- 
viets definitely  possess  the  knowledge,  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  needed  to  produce  the 
poisonous  Ingredients  of  "Yellow  Rain." 

It  now  appears,  moreover,  that  the  myste- 
rious gas  that  took  hundreds  of  lives  during 
the  final  stages  of  the  1963-1967  Yemen 
Civil  War  may  have  been  an  early  version  of 
"Yellow  Rain. "  Not  only  was  the  poison  gas 
in  Yemen  never  identified,  but  victims  of 
the  gas  attacks  suffered  the  same  hellish 
symptoms  as  did  the  victims  of  "Yellow 
Rain  "  a  decade  later. 

As  if  to  admit  tacticly  that  it  has  some- 
thing to  hide  in  the  matter,  Moscow  repeat- 
edly has  tried  to  block  formation  of  an  im- 
partial U.N.  commission  to  investigate  the 
situation  in  Laos,  Kampuchea  and  AXghani- 
stan  and  has  not  cooperated  with  it  once 
formed.*  Moscow  and  its  allies  have  denied 
the  U.N.  access  to  the  sites  of  chemical  at- 
tacks. Despite  Soviet  obstructions,  a  U.N. 
panel  of  experts  was  dispatched  to  Thailand 
in  November  to  verify  reports  of  Communist 
chemical  warfare  activities  in  neighboring 
Laos  and  Kampuchea.  Because  the  panel 
was  not  granted  sufficient  time  or  resources 
to  fulfill  this  mandate,  it  was  unable  to 
reach  a  final  conclusion  as  to  whether  or 
not  chemical  weapons  had  been  used.  How- 
ever, it  did  note  that  the  symptoms  reported 
in  some  cases  '"could  suggest  a  possible  use 
of  some  sort  of  chemical  warfare  agents."  In 
view  of  these  tentative  findings,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  overrode  Soviet  bloc  ob- 
jections and  on  December  9.  1981.  voted  86 
to  20  (with  34  abstentions)  to  extend  the  in- 
vestigations for  another  year.  Since  Paki- 
stan recently  granted  the  U.N.  panel  permis- 
sion to  visit  Afghan  refugee  camps  inside  its 
borders,  the  U.N.  panel  of  experts  is  now  ex- 
pected to  address  the  matter  of  chemical  op- 
erations within  Afghanistan. 

The  investigation  of  reported  chemical 
warfare  incidents  is  a  critical  test  of  United 
Nations  credibility.  A  November  27.  1981. 
Washington  Post  editorial  declared: 


"The  United  Nations  group  has  so  far  not 
accomplished  much  of  anything  .  .  .  the 
group  must  be  given  adequate  time  and  fi- 
nancial resources  to  accomplish  a  difficult 
task.  .  .  .  The  charges  being  investigated, 
after  all.  go  beyond  whether  this  or  that 
chemical  has  been  used.  1  hey  engage  noth- 
ing less  than  what  the  United  Nations  is  all 
about— the  international  rule  of  law.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  international  system  demands 
that  they  be  conclusively  proved  or  refut- 
ed." 

CHEMICAL  ATTACKS  IN  LAOS 

Reports  of  chemical  attacks  began  filter- 
ing out  of  Laos  in  1976,  although  the  first 
attacks  began  as  much  as  two  years  earlier. 
The  State  Department  has  documented  well 
over  one  hundred  separate  assaults,  most 
against  the  Hmong  (also  known  as  Meo)  hill 
tribes  of  central  Laos.  As  traditional  foes  of 
the  lowland  Pathet  Lao,  the  Hmong  sided 
with  the  French  against  the  Viet  Minh  in 
the  early  1950e  and  sustained  an  estimated 
30,000  casualties  aiding  the  U.S.  fifteen 
years  later.  For  this  reason,  they  are  hated 
by  the  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  who 
have  used  chemicals  to  attack  defenseless 
villages  inhabited  by  old  people,  women, 
children  and  other  non-combatants.  At  least 
half  of  the  Hmong  surviving  the  gas  attacks 
died  on  the  trek  to  Thailand  of  exhaustion, 
malnutrition  or  Pathet  Lao  ambushes.  The 
few  who  manage  to  get  across  the  Mekong 
River  to  Thailand  have  been  described  as 
""walking  skeletons  carrying  skeletons  out  of 
the  jungle." 

In  addition  to  the  "Yellow  Rain. "  the  Vi- 
etnamese aind  the  Pathet  Lao  have  em- 
ployed a  lethal  red  colored  gas  and  less 
potent  blue-green  and  white  poisonous  gas 
clouds.  These  are  delivered  by  helicopters, 
fixed-wing  aircraft,  artillery  and  rockets. 
The  attackers,  it  seems,  are  testing  various 
combinations  of  chemical  agents  and  means 
of  delivery.  Pathet  Lao  soldiers,  meanwhile, 
appear  to  be  experimenting  with  antidotes 
to  the  poisons.  "There  have  been  reports  of 
soldiers  wearing  cloth  masks  entering  the 
villages  shortly  after  gas  att!u;ks  to  inject 
the  inhabitants  with  medicine  and  then 
take  them  to  hospitals  for  observation.  ■" 

These  attacks  are  destroying  the  Hmong 
as  a  people.  While  Hmong  In  Laos  numbered 
about  500,000  in  1960,  there  are  now  fewer 
than  100,000  remaining:  100.000  are  in  Thai 
refugee  camps  or  relocated  to  the  West,  in- 
cluding about  40,000  in  the  United  States. 
At  least  15.000  to  20,000  Hmong  are  estimat- 
ed to  have  died  in  the  communist  chemical 
onslaught.  ■  ■  Mauiy  of  those  who  successful- 
ly have  fled  to  freedom  were  exposed  to 
poison  gas  and  continue  to  suffer  constant 
headaches,  painful  muscles  and  joints,  pul- 
monary disorders,  and  eye  and  ear  prob- 
lems. At  least  thirty-five  Hmong  adults  in 
the  U.S.  have  died  suddenly  in  their  sleep 
for  no  apparent  reason. ' ' 

CHEMICAL  ATTACKS  IN  KAMPUCHEA 

The  State  Department  has  documented  at 
least  twenty-eight  separate  chemical  attacks 
in  Kampuchea.  The  evidence  comes  from 
interviews  with  Kampuchean  refugees,  Viet- 
namese defectors  and  Kampuchean  nation- 
alist resistance  fighters.  As  in  Laos,  the  mu- 
nitions used  and  means  of  delivery  varied 
widely.  Chemical  attacks  began  much  later 
than  in  Laos  and  increased  markedly  in  late 
1979.  ""Yellow  Rain"  weapons  have  not  been 
used  as  frequently  as  in  Laos— possibly  be- 
cause the  contested  terrain  was  too  close  to 
the  Thai  border  and  also  was  much  more 
vulnerable  to  conventional  military  attack 


than    the    mountain    sanctuaries    of    the 
Hmong  In  northern  Laos. 

In  a  typical  chemical  operation  in  May 
1981.  a  Vietnamese  mortar  attack  only  miles 
from  the  Thai  border  left  scores  dead  and 
drove  sixty-five  Kampucheans  across  the 
border  to  'Thai  refugee  hospitals  where  they 
received  treatment.  Thai  army  tests  found 
traces  of  cyanide  in  water  samples  and  plant 
life  recovered  from  the  area,  while  the 
Bangkok-based  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  confirmed  that  numerous 
people  were  being  treated  for  chemical  poi- 
soning, some  of  whom  died. "  The  Vietnam- 
ese also  have  launched  chemical  attacks  on 
the  Thai  side  of  the  border.  In  March  1980. 
a  Vietnamese  aircraft  violated  Thai  airspace 
to  drop  toxic  gas  after  it  was  fired  on  by 
Thai  forces. '<  On  January  29.  1982,  the 
State  Department  announced  that  the  anal- 
ysis of  nine  blood  samples  taken  from  survi- 
vors of  a  chemical  attack  in  the  fall  of  1981 
provided  additional  evidence  of  chemical  op- 
erations inside  Kampuchea. 

CHEMICAL  ATTACKS  IN  AFGHANISTAN 

State  Department  files  contain  evidence 
of  well  over  fifty  instances  of  chemical  at- 
tacks in  Afghanistan.  U.S.  officials  receive  a 
constant  flow  of  eyewitness  reports  from 
Afghan  freedom  fighters,  journalists  and 
doctors  who  have  treated  survivors  of  chem- 
ical attacks.  Although  no  physical  evidence 
has  yet  been  retrieved  from  the  remote 
Afghan  hinterland,  technical  methods  and 
human  intelligence  accounts,  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  Afghan  army  defectors, 
leave  no  doubt  that  chemical  weapons  are 
being  employed  in  Afghanistan.  All  that  is 
missing— as  it  was  for  a  while  in  Southeast 
Asia— is  the  "'smoking  gun." 

The  first  accounts  of  communist  chemical 
operations  in  Afghanistan  date  from  late 
summer  1979,  four  months  before  the  Sovi- 
ets overtly  invaded.  At  that  time,  freedom 
fighters  attempting  to  interdict  the  strate- 
gic Salang  highway  were  bombed  with  what 
an  Afghan  army  officer  (who  later  defected 
to  the  nationalist  side)  termed  "nerve 
gas."  '"  Since  the  Soviet  invasion,  chemical 
attacks  have  been  reported  persistently  in 
northeastern  Afghanistan,  particularly  in 
the  isolated  northern  province  of  Badakh- 
shan.  At  least  three  broad  types  of  gases 
have  been  identified— a  bright  yellow  or 
green  riot  control  agent  that  causes  painful 
skin  blisters:  an  incapacitant  dubbed  Blue-X 
that  renders  its  victims  unconscious  for  up 
to  eight  hours;  and  a  lethal  agent  that 
comes  in  several  different  colors  and  is  be- 
lieved similar  to  ""Yellow  Rain." 

An  eyewitness,  who  had  survived  a  "dirty 
colored  cloud,  yellowish  brown,"  recalls  in 
anguish  that  "our  fighters  were  throwing 
up  blood  as  if  they  have  been  drinking  blood 
and  could  not  hold  any  more.  There  was 
also  blood  in  their  eyes,  like  tears,  and  from 
the  nose.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  from  the 
concussion  of  the  bomb,  but  the  bomb  did 
not  make  a  big  explosion.  And  our  fighters 
did  not  have  any  marks  on  them.  The  rest 
of  us  ran  from  the  cloud."  In  another  inci- 
dent, the  same  Afghan  reports:  "Our  fight- 
ers died  quickly.  They  were  vomiting  blood 
and  fouling  their  clothes  and  t>egan  to  act 
like  crazy  people  falling  down  and  jerking 
al>out."  '* 

The  yellowish  brown  clouds  seem  to  be 
the  favored  weapon  for  attacking  freedom 
fighters  holed  up  inside  caves  and  under- 
ground tunnels.  Seagrave  writes  that  such 
clouds  have  ""brought  the  freedom  fighters 
writhing  from  their  caves  to  dance  and 
squirm,  and  spew  blcxxl,  and  die  in  spasms 
on  the  bare  rock  reaches,  like  earthworms 


wriggling  in  a  lethal  spray  of  insecticide."  " 
Dutch  journalist  Bemd  de  Bruin  filmed 
such  an  attack,  took  still  photographs  of  a 
dead  freedom  fighter  whose  skin  had  turned 
black  and  described  the  experience  in  the 
magazine  Niewsnet  in  August  1980.  An 
Afghan  doctor  now  living  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Bashir  Zikria.  has  filmed  survi- 
vors of  a  chemical  attack,  including  one 
dying  a  lingering  death  from  acute  gas  poi- 
soning. 

The  Soviets  are  thought  to  be  dumping  a 
liquid  poison  into  wells  in  southern  and 
western  Afghanistan  and  to  be  spreading  an 
oily,  persistent  nerve  agent  on  the  ground  in 
northeastern  Afghanistan.  This  dreadful 
sut>stance  clings  to  the  feet  of  passing  free- 
dom fighters  and  becomes  lethal  when 
warmed  by  a  campfire  or  by  body  heat;  it 
then  kills  in  minutes.  Ground  observers 
have  noted  and  satellite  photographs  have 
confirmed  the  deployment  of  Soviet  decon- 
tamination units  in  forward  combat  areas, 
particularly  in  northeastern  Afghanistan. 
Modem  TMS-65  decontamination  vehicles, 
capable  of  rapidly  cleansing  tanks  and  other 
equipment  of  chemical  agents  in  the  field, 
and  AGV-3  detoxification  chambers  for  de- 
contaminating personnel,  are  used  widely 
and  maintained  at  high  readiness.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
pose  no  chemical  threat  to  the  Russians  and 
since  the  Russians  already  have  withdrawn 
non-essential  military  units  from  Afganistan 
to  hold  down  the  size  of  their  "limited"' 
presence,  the  continued  deployment  of  such 
decontamination  units  is  a  clear  sign  that 
Moscow  is  carrying  out  chemical  operations. 

SOVIET  CHEMICAL  WARTARE  CAPABILITIES 

The  Soviet  Union's  offensive  and  defen- 
sive chemical  warfare  capabilities,  system- 
atically developed  and  refined  over  decades, 
are  regarded  as  by  far  the  world's  best. 
Soviet  military  doctrine  views  chemical 
agents  as  an  integral  part  of  overall  military 
strength  and  sees  nuclear,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  all  as  ""means  of  mass  de- 
struction." Soviet  doctrine  teaches  that 
chemical  weapons  are  particularly  well- 
suited  for  surprise  attacks  and  for  seizing 
military  and  industrial  facilities  without  de- 
stroying them. 

Among  Moscow's  forces  are  the  80,000  to 
100,000  specialists  of  the  Chemical  Troops 
that  are  devoted  to  chemical  warfare  de- 
fense. (By  comparison,  the  U.S.  has  2.000 
such  troops.)  In  Soviet  exercises,  offensive 
chemical  operations  are  carried  out  by  con- 
ventional front  line  units,  with  division  com- 
manders responsible  for  the  planning,  re- 
lease and  execution  of  the  attacks.  Soviet 
military  units  have  the  training,  equipment, 
doctrine  and  organization  to  conduct  sus- 
tained chemical  operations.  Each  division  of 
ground  forces  maintains  its  own  chemical 
defense  battalion  complete  with  decontami- 
nation facilities  for  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. Soviet  armored  vehicles  are  designed 
and  equipped  to  function  in  contaminated 
zones  and  quickly  can  be  decontaminated. 
Rigorous  chemical  operations  training  is 
routine  in  all  terrain  and  weather  condi- 
tions: chemical  warfare  defense  techniques, 
in  fact,  are  taught  in  elementary  school. 

Soviet  stocks  of  chemical  munitions 
exceed  U.S.  stocks  by  a  ratio  of  at  least  4- 
to-1  and  perhaps  by  as  much  as  10-to-l. 
Some  5  to  30  percent  of  Soviet  conventional 
munitions,  say  analysts,  contain  chemical 
payloads. '  •  These  Include  such  first  genera- 
tion agents  as  mustard  gas.  second  genera- 
tion agents  such  as  tabun,  soman  and  VR-55 
nerve  gas  and  third  generation  agents  such 
as  the  the  tricothecene  mycotoxins." 


TREATY  VIOLATIONS 

Chemical  warfare  has  been  prohibited  on 
the  battlefields  of  western  nations  for  over 
fifty  years.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol,  to  which  the  Soviets  are  a 
party,  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases,  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare 
and  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  and  de- 
vices are  banned  from  military  use.  The 
1972  Biological  Warfare  Convention,  also 
signed  by  Moscow,  obliges  states:  never  in 
any  circumstances  to  develop,  produce, 
stockpile  or  otherwise  acquire  or  retain  1) 
microbial  or  other  biological  agents,  or 
toxins  whatever  their  origin  or  method  of 
production,  of  types  and  quantities  that 
have  no  justification  for  prophylactic,  pro- 
tective or  other  peaceful  purposes;  2)  weap- 
ons, equipment  or  means  of  delivery  de- 
signed to  use  such  agents  or  toxins  for  hos- 
tile purposes  or  in  armed  conflict." 

As  biologically  produced  chemical  sub- 
stances, mycotoxins  fall  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  both  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol, 
which  forbids  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
in  warfare  and  the  1972  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  which  forbids  prtxiuction,  stock- 
piling or  transfer  of  toxin  weapons.  The 
Soviet  Union  stands  in  naked  violation  of 
these  two  treaties  as  well  as  of  customary 
international  law  of  armed  conflict  which 
prohibits  the  first  use  of  such  weapons. 

By  cynically  violating  these  agreemenu. 
the  Soviets  have  crossed  the  line  respected 
by  all  civilized  nations— and  even  by  the 
Nazis,  who  refrained  from  using  their  nerve 
gas  stocks  on  battlefields  during  World  War 
II.  The  poison  atrocities  in  Asia,  along  with 
the  1979  Sverdlovsk  incident "  raise  grave 
doubts  about  the  credibility  of  the  Krem- 
lin's signature  on  international  treaties. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Soviet  Union,  incapable  of  growing 
enough  grain  to  feed  its  own  population,  is 
devoting  enormous  resources  and  attention 
to  growing  a  grain  fungus  from  which  it  ex- 
tracts deadly  mycotoxins  for  military  use. 
Aside  from  what  this  says  about  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  system,  this  chemical  warfare 
effort  is  disturbing  for  what  it  indicates 
about  Soviet  intentions  in  any  future  con- 
flict. Although  the  lethal  mycotoxins  are 
now  being  field-tested  exclusively  on  anti- 
soviet  guerrillas  and  villages  in  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  Third  World,  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  imagine  them  being  unleashed  on  NATO 
or  other  western  military  forces  in  the  event 
of  a  military  showdown.  Given  the  relative- 
ly poor  preparedness  of  NATO  armed  forces 
for  chemical  warfare,  this  is  a  grim  pros- 
pect. 

The  Soviet  Union's  calculated  duplicity  in 
producing  toxin  weapons,  transferring  them 
to  client  states  and  secretly  deploying  them 
is  also  disturbing  because  of  what  it  says 
about  Moscow's  appraisal  of  the  relative 
costs  and  benefits  of  breaking  its  obligations 
under  international  treaties.  If  the  Soviets 
cheat  on  chemical  warfare  agreements  in 
order  to  gain  marginal  advantages  in  Asia, 
may  they  not  also  cheat  on  the  much  more 
critical  matter  of  strategic  arms  limitations? 

Finally,  the  poisoning  of  thousands  of  ci- 
vilian noncombatants  is  an  indictment  of 
the  values,  methods,  and  morality  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  itself.  The  Soviets  have 
crossed  a  line  that  even  Adolf  Hitler,  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  World  War  II.  refused 
to  cross.  The  use  of  chemcial  weapons 
against  remote  Asian  villages  should  be  trig- 
gering international  outrage  on  legal  and 
humanitarian  grounds.  If  these  weapons 
continue    lo    be    used    without    thundering 
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international  protest  they  could  attain  a  le- 
gitimacy that  portends  appalling  conse- 
quences for  all  mankind. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoNTGOMBRY).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  recognize  an  outstanding  col- 
league and  warm  personal  friend  who 
has  devoted  his  service  and  leadership 
to  the  people  of  California.  George 
Danielsow  has  distinguished  himself 
repeatedly  as  the  Representative  of 
California's  30th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  share  many  fine-  mo- 
ments with  him  on  both  the  House  Ju- 
diciary and  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  George 
Danielsoh's  entire  public  and  elective 
office  career  has  been  dedicated  to 
law.  He  has  served  as  a  special  agent 
in  the  FBI,  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney, and  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate  and  California  As- 
sembly. Prior  to  his  public  service, 
George  was  engaged  in  the  vigorous 
private  practice  of  law. 

Upon  entering  the  Congress  in  1971. 
George— as  a  freshman— became  a 
Member  of  the  House  leadership  in 
the  Whip's  office.  He  was  also  a  major 
participant  in  the  House  impeachment 
proceedings  during  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's review  of  Watergate.  During 
these  hearings,  George  became  promi- 
nent in  his  role  in  developing  meticu- 
lous legal  points  regarding  violations 
of  the  law  and  Constitution.  Since  he 
had  such  a  keen  maistery  of  the  law, 
he  was  an  extremely  valuable  partici- 
pant, and  was  very  strong  on  relevant 
questioning  of  witnesses. 

During  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ings, George's  marvelous  sense  of 
humor  and  penchant  for  colorful 
quotes  to  the  local  and  national  press 
became  apparent.  For  example,  during 
a  heated  interrogation  of  an  evasive 
Watergate  witness,  George  was  widely 
quoted  for  his  comment  that  eliciting 
a  response  "was  like  trying  to  nail  a 
drop  of  water  to  the  wall." 

While  undergoing  more  serious  ques- 
tioning ol  smother  Watergate  witness, 
George  demonstrated  his  great  talent 
for  thinking  on  his  feet,  and  quickly 
getting  to  the  point.  At  that  time. 
President  Nixon's  counsel  protested 
that  the  impeachment  hearings  were 
damaging  to  the  Presidency.  George 
replied  that  "Only  the  President  can 
damage  the  Office  of  the  President. 
What  we  are  doing  is  protecting  the 
Office  of  the  President." 

During  his  service  in  the  House, 
George  has  achieved  numerous  legisla- 
tive victories.  These  include  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act,  copyright  reform, 
bankruptcy  legislation,  and  his  in- 
volvement in  performers'  royalties  leg- 


islation. Additionally,  George  has 
been  a  key  leader  in  numerous  admin- 
istrative procedures  legislation,  deal- 
ing with  the  improved  functioning  of 
Government. 

Additionally,  many  of  us  are  well 
aware  of  his  exceptional  performance 
as  Presiding  Officer  in  the  House. 
Speaker  O'Neill  frequently  calls  upon 
George  to  preside  over  this  body,  and 
we  have  all  noted  Georges  fair  and  ef- 
ficient manner  in  conducting  this  im- 
portant duty.  Numerous  press  ac- 
counts have  referred  to  George  as  a 
workhorse,  a  trait  that  all  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  work  with  him 
have  noted  repeatedly.  George  spends 
tremendous  energy  and  time  on  his 
legislative  and  constituent  duties,  and 
has  justly  received  many  accolades  for 
his  efforts.  Just  recently,  for  example. 
President  Reagan  signed  into  law  leg- 
islation which  previously  had  ap- 
peared before  George's  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Law  and  Govern- 
mental Relations.  This  Federal  tort 
claims  measure  was  signed  into  law  in 
December  of  last  year,  and  when  pre- 
senting George  with  the  pen.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  highly  praised  George's 
exemplary  leadership,  and  paid  high 
tribute  to  his  chairmanship  abilities. 

George's  persuasive  powers  and  ne- 
gotiating abilities  have  been  widely 
praised,  not  only  in  Washington,  but 
during  his  legislative  service  in  Sacra- 
mento as  well.  During  the  tenure  of 
Governor  Reagan  in  California. 
George  had  the  incredible  ability  to 
persuade  Governor  Reagan  to  sign 
into  law  Danielson  bills  after  personal 
discussions  regarding  their  merits. 
This  occasion  was  repeated  numerous 
times,  each  time  with  Governor 
Reagan  signing  into  law  measures 
which  had  expected  to  receive  a  quick 
Reagan  veto. 

One  of  Georges  endeavors  in  the 
Congress  has  been  his  personal  and 
dedicated  interest  in  the  analyses  of 
House  rollcall  votes.  After  undertaking 
an  extensive  review  over  a  4-year  time 
period,  George  concluded  in  a  compre- 
hensive report  that  the  House  was 
being  inundated  with  unnecessary  roll- 
calls,  resulting  in  a  waste  of  House 
time  and  taxpayers'  money.  This 
report,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  syn- 
dicated column  appearing  in  Newsday 
and  numerous  newspapers,  received 
wide  praise.  A  brief  reference  accom- 
panying the  Newsday  article  referred 
to  George  as  follows:  "George  Daniel- 
son  brings  both  expertise  and  a  sense 
of  humor  to  his  critiques."  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts,  George's  report  led  to 
improved  rules  changes  in  House  roll- 
calls. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  his  colleagues,  his 
constituents,  and  his  friends  that 
George  thoroughly  loves  the  institu- 
tion of  Congress,  and  has  enjoyed  his 
service  as  the  Representative  of  Cali- 
fornia's 30th  Congressional  District.  If 
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Governor  Brown  had  not  selected 
George  to  become  a  judge  on  the 
State  Court  of  Appeals,  he  would  have 
run  for  reelection,  and  would  clearly 
have  scored  an  electoral  truimph  due 
to  the  valuable  service  he  has  ren- 
dered to  his  constituents.  He  and  his 
dear  wife  Candy  share  a  love  of  cam- 
paigning, so  much  that  Candy  has 
served  as  his  campaign  manager  for 
the  20  years  George  has  been  in  the 
Congress.  Clearly,  both  George  and 
Candy's  contribution  to  the  Congress 
and  effective  functioning  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  of  great  value,  and  we 
will  miss  them  both  in  Washington.  I 
am  proud  to  have  served  with  George 
in  the  House,  and  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  George  and  Candy 
well  as  he  assumes  new  and  exciting 
responsibilities  in  our  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 

D  1745 

I  want  to  say.  it  is  clear  to  all  of  his 
colleagues,  his  constituents  and  his 
friends,  that  George  thoroughly  loves 
the  institution  of  Congress  and  has  en- 
joyed his  service  as  a  Respresentative 
of  California's  30th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  will  be  very  brief  also,  even  though 
it  would  certainly  be  very  easy  to  talk 
at  great  length  about  George,  and  I 
think  that  along  side  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  Congress  one  of  the 
things  that  will  be  sorely  missed  here 
is  his  good  sense  of  humor  and  his 
willingness  to  take  on  the  issues  but 
still  keep  the  kind  of  spirit  and  if  you 
will  in  getting  a  little  fun  out  of  Con- 
gress, which  I  think  is  very  important, 
and  George  has  been  able  to  do  this 
and  has  made  it  in  many  ways  fun  for 
us  to  participate  with  him. 

I  will  say  that  in  New  York,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  year,  George  got  to  be 
very  famous  because  he  appeared  on 
television  quite  continuously  when  one 
of  our  former  colleagues,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man,  was  running  for  the  Senate.  She 
appeared  with  George  in  every  com- 
mercial sitting  patiently  by  his  side, 
but  it  was  a  part  of  the  television  from 
the  Watergate  hearings  and  people 
kept  saying,  "Who  is  that  with  Liz?" 
And  I  kept  telling  them  it  was  George 
and  he  was  really  the  power  here. 

While  I  am  taking  this  lightly,  we 
are  going  to  miss  George.  He  has  just 
been  a  delightful  person  to  work  with, 
and  certainly  we  in  New  York  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  are  sorry  to  see 
him  go.  but  we  are  happy  for  him, 
what  he  has  been  appointed  to  and 
the  great  honor  he  has  been  .given  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


He  was  a  power  in  the  Watergate 
hearings,  in  the  impeachment  process 
that  was  so  important  to  our  country, 
and  nobody  can  testify  to  it  better 
than  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure,  but  also  with  a  touch  of 
sadness  that  I  join  in  bidding  farewell 
to  George  Danielson,  our  admirable 
and  most  capable  colleague  these  last 
11  years. 

When  he  dons  his  judicial  robes. 
George  will  be  culminating  a  lifetime 
career  of  service  to  his  Nation  in  time 
of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  For  his 
endeavor  as  a  Federal  investigator. 
Federal  prosecutor,  and  State  legisla- 
tor—and as  a  war  veteran  and  as  a 
caring  citizen— he  has  been  often  hon- 
ored. As  a  justice,  I  know  that  he  will 
bring  to  the  judicial  branch  the  same 
dedicated  and  distinguished  service 
that  he  provided  the  other  branches 
of  government. 

I,  of  course,  know  George  best  for 
his  thoroughly  professional  work  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Governmental 
Relations,  he  has  taken  on  difficult 
and  complex  issues  that  were  exhaus- 
tively demanding  of  patience,  time, 
study,  and  understanding. 

In  the  95th  Congress,  when  he  as- 
sumed his  chairmanship,  he  was  most 
instrumental  in  passage  of  the  1978 
Ethics  in  Government  Act,  and 
through  his  leadership  we  were  given 
guidance  in  such  diverse  and  highly 
technical  matters  as  contract  disputes, 
tort  claims,  and  diplomatic  immunity. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  George  Dan- 
ielson began  his  monumental  effort  in 
regulatory  reform.  That  effort  culmi- 
nated in  the  current  Congress  with 
the  approval  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  H.R.  746.  the  Regulatory 
Procedure  Act  of  1982.  Enactment  of 
this  Danielson  bill  into  law  will  be  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  hard  work  and 
perseverance  of  this  able  legislator, 
this  gracious  man. 

George,  we  will  miss  your  counsel 
and  your  company. 

Godspeed  and  good  health. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  very  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  George  Danielson. 
who  is  leaving  this  body  to  become  a 
justice  on  the  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Law  and  Govern- 
mental Relations,  I  have  worked  most 
recently  with  Congressman  Danielson 


on  the  subject  of  regulatory  reform.  In 
most  respects.  George  Danielson  and 
I  have  seen  eye  to  eye  as  we  have 
struggled  to  improve  the  process  by 
which  Federal  regulations  are  devel- 
oped and  enforced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Danielson  has 
brought  to  this  body  a  rich  back- 
ground of  service  in  private  employ- 
ment as  well  as  in  governmental  posi- 
tions. His  experience  with  the  FBI  has 
been  of  particular  value  to  his  House 
Judiciary  Committee  work.  All  of  us 
who  have  labored  with  him  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  background, 
which,  in  turn,  contributes  to  the  re- 
sults of  our  intensive  lawmaking  serv- 
ice here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  want  these 
remarks  to  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  George  Danielson  has  not 
fought  with  vigor  and  persistence  for 
the  views  which  he  holds.  He  has  been 
a  worthy  competitor  in  the  committee 
sessions  and  in  floor  debate,  as  well  as 
a  constructive  coworker  in  behalf  of 
achieving  the  common  goals  of  respon- 
sible legislative  action  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
this  tribute  to  George  Danielson  and 
to  extend  to  him  every  good  wish  for 
success  as  he  mounts  the  bench  as  a 
court  of  appeals  justice.  In  this  behalf, 
my  wife,  Doris,  joins  with  me.  Togeth- 
er we  hope  that  George  and  his  wife, 
Candy,  will  find  rewarding  experiences 
as  they  return  to  California  and  to 
George's  new  career  in  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Udall).  our  friend. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  a  rather  extensive  statement, 
but  I  know  George  is  so  humble  and 
modest  it  would  cause  him  great  pain 
if  I  were  to  read  all  of  it  here  this 
afternoon. 

Somebody  said,  paraphrasing  Will 
Rogers.  "I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't 
like."  I  never  met  anybody  around 
here  who  didn't  like  George  Daniel- 
son. That  is  really  part  of  his  charm 
and  effectiveness.  He  was  respected 
here  and  respected  around  here  be- 
cause he  was  a  likeable  person,  a  fair 
person,  an  open  person,  an  honest 
person,  and  if  I  had  an  important 
matter  before  a  court  involving  me  or 
my  family,  I  would  want  a  judge  with 
the  attributes  of  George  Danielson 
with  the  very  background  and  inter- 
ests that  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

He  has  got  what  we  call  judicial  tem- 
perament. It  is  a  hard  thing  to  quanti- 
fy or  describe,  but  this  man  clearly  has 

it. 

So  the  gain  for  the  judiciary  is  the 
loss  for  the  House  and  I  wish  him  well. 
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He  is  an  outstanding  individual,  a  leg- 
islator, and  great  person. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

MOORHEADI. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Edwards)  for  bringing  up  this 
special  order  today. 

This  is  kind  of  a  sad  day  for  many  of 
us  because  we  have  worked  so  long 
with  George.  During  the  6  years  I  was 
in  the  State  legislature,  George  and  I 
shared  some  common  ground,  he  in 
the  Senate  and  I  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California.  We  had  many 
occasions  where  we  campaigned  to- 
gether and  we  campaigned  strenuously 
for  our  own  parties,  but  we  always  had 
a  close  and  warm  relationship  as  we 
worked  together  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  area  that  we  had. 

Back  here,  I  got  put  on  the  same 
committee  that  he  was  on,  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  when  I  joined  him 
2  years  after  he  came  to  the  Congress. 
We  have  been  on  the  same  subcommit- 
tee in  the  last  few  years,  he  as  the 
chairman  and  I  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member. 

I  can  tell  the  world  that  he  has 
always  been  fair  to  the  Republican 
members  of  that  committee.  He  has 
worked  harder  than  anyone  that  you 
can  find  in  getting  out  legislation  that 
was  meaningful  and  accomplished  the 
job  that  we  were  set  about  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  will  miss  George.  I  will  miss  him  as 
chairman  of  our  committee,  and  I  wish 
him  the  very  best,  he  and  Candy  in 
the  work  that  they  are  taking  on  in 
California.  I  know  that  he  will  have  a 
long  and  fruitful  life  and  that  he  will 
bring  great  respect  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  he  served  with  as  he 
serves  on  the  court  of  appeals  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boll- 

ING). 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  going  to  miss  George  because 
George  has  been  a  good  friend  and 
George  has  been  a  man  who  always 
had  a  sense  of  humor  that  lifted  me 
out  of  the  bad  humor.  He  has  done  it 
both  in  the  Chair  and  on  the  floor  and 
on  the  aisle  and  everywhere  that  I 
have  run  into  him. 

I  was  really  startled  to  hear  that  he 
was  going  to  leave  this  place.  I 
thought  he  was  truly  a  House  man 
who  would  not  think  of  leaving  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  judge- 
ship, even  in  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. But  I  am  delighted.  I  gather 
this  is  something  that  he  wanted  and  I 
am  delighted  that  he  is  going  to  a  job 
that  he  will  enjoy  and  I  know  he  will 
do  it  just  exactly  as  well  as  he  did  his 


job  here,  which  was  absolutely  first 
rate. 

If  I  can  be  excused  of  a  little  face- 
tiousness,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  offend 
anybody.' particularly  the  Republican 
side,  he  could  do  me  one  more  favor  as 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
When  he  leaves  he  could  take  that 
regulatory  reform  bill  of  his  with  him. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberung). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  George  Danielson.  I 
know  that  George  will  leave  a  great 
hole  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  one 
we  will  not  readily  fill,  but  it  is  a  great 
loss  to  me  personally  because  George 
and  I  came  on  the  committee  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  sat  together.  This 
is  the  12th  year  sitting  next  to  each 
other  through  some  very  tumultuous 
times,  through  very  fundamental  legis- 
lation, and  George's  keen  mind  was 
always  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 
our  committee  and  one  of  my  personal 
strengths. 

I  could  always  get  good  advice  from 
George  as  to  whether  or  not  I  was  on 
the  right  track  on  legislation  that  I 
was  working  on  or  he  would  set  me 
straight  on  legislation  he  was  working 
on.  and  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects was  that  not  only  did  he  have  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor,  but  he  even 
laughed  at  my  jokes,  and  that  made  a 
big  difference  because  there  aren't 
many  people  that  you  can  always  say 
will  laugh  at  what  you  think  is  funny. 

George,  you  are  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  ingratiating  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  capable  people  I  have 
met  in  my  career  in  Congress,  and  you 
are  also  a  wonderful  friend  and  I  am 
going  to  miss  you  and  I  know  all  of  our 
colleagues  will,  too. 

God  bless  you. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califorftia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  still  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Conmiittee  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  follow  my  advice  like  he  has  fol- 
lowed George's. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  gentleman 
sits  on  the  other  side  of  me. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

While  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  all  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  about  George's  personality 
and  his  great  service  here,  as  a  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  I  am  here  to  note  that 
he  has  been  the  most  cooperative 
member  of  that  committee  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  and 
indeed  George  told  me  once  that  if  he 
could  just  get  his  regulatory  reform 
bill  passed  or  something  in  the  way  of 


accomplishment  of  equal  magnitude, 
he  would  be  ready  to  retire  to  the 
bench. 

Well,  once  he  got  the  postage  stamp 
up  to  20  cents  he  decided  it  was  time 
to  go  back  to  California  and  go  to  the 
bench. 

I  share  the  feelings  that  have  been 
expressed  about  George.  I  have 
worked  with  him  in  the  whip  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  on  the  committee  and 
nobody  will  ever  forget  that  he  gave 
every  Member  of  this  House,  he  and 
the  others  who  work  with  Pete 
RoDiNO.  but  George  is  typical  of  the 
people  that  left  us  as  Members  of  this 
great  body  feeling  very,  very  proud 
when  Pete  Rodino's  committee  faced 
up  to  the  most  grievous  constitutional 
challenge  that  we  have  had  in  modern 
times,  perhaps,  in  some  way  ever  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation  and  the 
kind  of  spirit  that  he  displayed 
throughout  that  terrible  ordeal  I 
think  will  spieak  well  to  the  people  of 
California  about  the  kind  of  justice 
they  can  expect  in  his  court. 

California  is  indeed  lucky  to  have  a 
son  named  George  Danielson  return- 
ing to  their  State  to  serve  on  their  ap- 
pellate court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the 
House  can  look  upon  the  departure  of 
our  friend  and  colleague  George  Dan- 
ielson with  pride  in  being  able  to  call 
him  a  friend.  George  is  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  judicious  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  since  he 
came  to  Congress  in  1970  and  I  have 
admired  his  excellent  work  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  He  understands, 
far  better  than  most,  that  the  rule  of 
law  is  what  keeps  our  Nation  free  and 
great,  and  he  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
preserving  that  rule.  He  has  fought  to 
insure  that  our  legal  system  is  accessi- 
ble to  every  American,  regardless  of 
social  standing  or  the  unpopularity  of 
his  views. 

George  will  be  an  outstanding  jus- 
tice on  the  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. I  know  that  he  believes  the  legal 
profession  to  be  a  noble  one.  and  that 
lawyers  can  and  should  act  with  a 
public  purpose.  He  has  brought  that 
same  belief  to  his  life  as  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress.  His  work  and  his  ac- 
tions have  been  an  expression  of  his 
desire  to  serve  a  higher  public  pur- 
pose. 

Simply  stated.  California's  gain  will 
be  out  loss. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  1 
thank  the  g«itleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  and  for  taking  this 
time  so  that  those  of  us  who  have 
served  with  George  Danielson  can 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  "thank 
you"  and  that  we  appreciate  the  job 
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that  he  has  done  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

George  and  I  were  elected  in  1970.  I 
came  in  a  special  election  but  George. 
having  served  in  our  fine  senate  in  the 
State  of  California,  had  already 
proven  himself  as  an  extremely  able 
legislator  so  we  knew  when  he  came 
here  that  he  would  not  have  to  go 
through  a  long  learning  process,  that 
he  was  already  well  schooled  in  how  to 
produce  reasonable  and  appropriate 
legislation. 

I  guess  all  of  us  have  enjoyed 
George's  great  sense  of  humor,  even 
though  he  is  dead  serious  about  our 
work  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
'voc,  It  is  always  even  more  helpful 
u.ien  an  individual  serving  here  can 
accompany  that  sincerity  and  that 
dedication  with  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
you  could  always  be  sure  that  George 
would  add  that  extra  flavor  of  a  sense 
of  humor  to  make  it  a  little  more  pal- 
atable as  you  go  through  this  daily 
routine  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  any 
doubt  that  George  knew  the  law,  that 
he  was  a  very  competent  attorney— 
and  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  them 
here,  as  we  know— but  George  some- 
how was  able  to  give  it  a  precision  and 
a  background  that  so  many  of  us  who 
are  not  lawyers  appreciated  because 
he  could  state  it  in  simple  nonlegal 
terms,  so  that  we  could  understand 
what  all  of  the  lawyers  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  were  talking  about. 

So  I  am  convinced,  as  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  are.  that  George 
brought  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
not  only  that  competence  as  a  lawyer, 
but  also  an  ability  to  communicate 
those  ideas  that  you  were  working  on 
there  in  a  positive  and  constructive 
and  understandable  way. 

I  was  proud  when  I  was  asked  to 
submit  his  name  to  our  Governor  in 
California  as  a  potential  judge  on  our 
appellate  court  because  I  knew  that 
George  Danielson  would  do  an  excel- 
lent job  in  that  capacity,  even  though 
on  many  of  the  political  issues  George 
and  I  had  differed  as  to  point  of  view, 
because  he  knows  the  judicial  branch 
of  our  Government,  he  understands  it, 
and  he  has  a  sense  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness that  you  do  not  always  find 
among  people  who  are  being  asked  to 
serve  in  that  area. 

So  I  was  more  than  proud  to  not 
only  recommend  in  writing  that  he 
become  a  member  of  the  appellate 
court,  but  one  night  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Matsui).  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  dinner  with  our  fine  Governor, 
and  we  did  have  a  chance  to  aggres- 
sively tell  our  Governor  that  we 
wished  he  would  hurry  up  and  get  the 
job  done  and  appoint  George  to  the 
bench  because  he  was  competent  and 
the  judiciary  in  California  would  be 
well  served  with  his  appointment.  I  am 


convinced,  with  the  double  whammy 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Matsui).  and  I 
were  able  to  pass  on  to  our  Governor, 
that  we  moved  the  process  along 
maybe  a  little  faster. 

So  in  any  regard,  I  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
who  has  taken  this  time  to  say, 
"Thank  you,  George  Danielson,  for 
the  fine  service  you  gave  to  the  House 
of  Representatives."  We  will  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  in  court.  I  hope  I 
do  not  have  to  come  to  your  court,  but 
if  I  do,  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
in  those  black  robes  and  we  know  you 
will  do  well. 

n  1800 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo),  the  chairman  of  a  very  im- 
portant subcommittee. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  was  indeed  with  a  great  sense  of 
shock  and  sorrow  that  I  heard  of 
George's  retirement  from  this  great 
House,  shock  and  surprise  because  I 
know  George  has  loved  this  House  and 
felt  that  this  is  the  people's  house. 

I  spent  time  speaking  to  George  and 
asking  his  advice  and  support  in  many 
problems  that  have  faced  us,  and  to 
lose  him  as  a  friend  is  indeed  a  great 
loss  to  us  and  to  the  entire  House. 

I  can  understand  George's  position. 
He  wants  to  return  full  time  to  his 
lovely  bride.  Candy,  and  to  California 
and  the  State  he  loves. 

George  will  be  missed  by  the  House 
and  may  he  serve  with  many  years  in 
good  health  and  happiness  with  his 
wife. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  in  this  trib- 
ute to  George  Danielson.  Nothing 
more  can  be  said,  I  think,  that  would 
add  to  the  tributes  paid  to  our  col- 
league, George  Danielson,  with  re- 
spect to  his  abilities  as  a  legislator  and 
a  lawyer,  with  the  good  qualities  of 
good  humor,  with  his  judicious  tem- 
perament and  the  diligence  with 
which  he  has  pursued  his  activities  as 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body. 

It  has  been  a  true  pleasure  to  work 
with  George  Danielson.  but  my  per- 
spective comes  not  from  the  times  I 
was  able  to  work  with  George  Daniel- 
son. but  on  the  occasions  in  which  I 
found  him  as  an  adversary,  because  I 
think  one  could  not  choose  a  better 
adversary  in  the  sense  of  someone  who 
felt  very  strongly  and  understood 
about  his  position  and  yet  was  willing 
to  deal  with  the  issues  on  which  sepa- 
rated us  in  a  rational,  reasonable,  and 
friendly  way,  that  people  could  dis- 
agree on  important  matters  of  public 
policy  without  being  disagreeable. 


I  am  sorry  in  one  sense  that  George 
is  leaving  this  House  before  his  monu- 
mental work  on  regulatory  reform  has 
had  a  chance  to  come  to  fruition  by  its 
enactment  and  passage  by  this  House. 
In  another  sense  I  am  glad  he  is  leav- 
ing before  that  bill  comes  to  the  floor, 
because  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
strenuously  oppose  the  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  when  it  arises. 
I  feel  that  his  persuasive  oratory 
might  even  sway  the  day;  so  in  one 
sense  I  am  sorry  to  see  George  go  and 
in  another  sense  I  must  facetiously  say 
that  one  less  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment will  be  beneficial;  but  the  most 
important  thing,  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  would  like  to  say,  we 
have  heard  the  tributes  to  George. 
They  are  all  true.  This  is  not  simply 
flattery.  These  are  people  who  have 
known  George  Danielson  for  many 
years. 

To  me,  George  Danielson  is  truly  a 
man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman.  I  wish 
him  good  luck  and  Godspeed  in  all  his 
endeavors. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  California  Demo- 
cratic delegation  vMr.  Dymally). 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  Congressman  Tony  Beilenson,  I 
have  the  distinction  of  having  served 
in  three  legislative  bodies  with  George 
Danielson.  For  all  these  years  he  has 
told  me  that  we  were  friends.  I  joined 
him  in  the  assembly  when  he  left.  I 
followed  in  the  senate  when  he  left.  I 
came  to  the  Congress  and  now  he  is 
leaving.  I  am  getting  the  hint  that  we 
are  not  so  friendly  after  all. 

In  the  senate,  there  were  40  of  us 
who  left  the  assembly  and  we  became 
the  reformers.  George  Danielson  was 
the  lawyer  for  the  reformers.  He  sat 
right  in  back  of  me.  Often  I  would 
turn  to  him  and  say,  'George,  how  do 
I  vote  on  this  issue?" 

On  one  occasion  there  was  a  very 
heated  debate  about  torts,  something 
about  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion, one  of  those  complicated  issues 
and  George  got  up  and  gave  a  very  el- 
oquent speech  and  I  whispered  to  him, 
I  said,  "George,  what  is  the  other 
side?" 

And  immediately  he  gave  the  other 
side   and   I   turned   back   and   I   said, 
"George,   I   am   thoroughly   confused 
now.  How  do  I  vote?" 
He  said,  "Listen  to  the  rollcall." 
Fortunately  for  me,  George  Daniel- 
son was  called  before  Dymally  and  I 
was  able  to  follow  his  leadership;  but 
George  was,  as  you  know,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus  in  the  Assem- 
bly. He  served  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Everyone  here  knows  George  Dan- 
ielson for  never  having  gotten  angry. 
I  knew  one  time  when  he  got  angry. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  refused  to 
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restore  him  to  the  vice  chairmanship 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
George  claimed  he  was  the  21st  vote.  I 
made  the  same  claim  to  overturn  that 
President,  and  there  was  a  roUcall.  at 
which  time  the  President  lasted  for 
about  3  months,  because  he  refused  to 
give  George  Danielson  the  vice  chair- 
manship of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  he  lost  the  presidency.  That  is 
how  powerful  George  is.  That  is  part 
of  the  story  to  destroy  the  myth  that 
he  does  not  get  mad.  He  did  get  mad 
one  time  and  he  destroyed  the  presi- 
dency of  a  good  man  in  California. 

George  has  always  been  a  team 
player,  very  pleasant,  a  good  husband, 
a  very  compassionate  man,  always 
present  when  you  need  him.  Over  the 
years  I  have  treasured  his  friendship 
and.  very  frankly.  I  regard  his  parting 
with  much  sorrow  and  at  the  same 
time  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  of  us  contributes  from 
his  own  memory  of  service  with 
George  and  I  am  no  exception. 

I  have  known  George  and  Candy  for 
close  to  25  years.  I  am  not  sure  wheth- 
er it  is  more  or  less,  but  the  thing  that 
has  always  impressed  me  about 
George  is  that  I  represented  for  quite 
a  few  years  a  district  which  he  repre- 
sents now  before  he  was  the  Congress- 
man. I  have  always  admired  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  do  such  a  much 
better  job  than  I  did  in  representing 
that  district.  It  is  not  an  easy  district 
to  represent.  I  think  most  of  you  know 
that  it  is  a  diverse  district  in  the  area 
of  downtown  Los  Angeles  and  the  East 
Side  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  composed  of 
many  different  and  frequently  con- 
flicting groups,  with  varied  ideas  about 
what  they  want  their  Congressman  to 
do. 

I  have  occasionally  exchanged  notes 
with  George  about  the  frustrations  of 
some  of  the  organizations  in  that  dis- 
trict, but  he  has  managed  to  maintain 
their  support  and  their  loyalty  with  a 
smile  at  all  times.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  done  it,  certainly  not  as 
well  as  he  has  done  it.  I  think  it  is  a  re- 
flection of  a  basic  equanimity  of  char- 
acter and  an  ability  to  relate  to  a  wide 
range  of  different  kinds  of  people,  a 
trait,  I  might  say,  which  should  stand 
him  in  good  stead  in  the  judiciary,  be- 
cause I  think  the  most  important  qual- 
ity of  a  judge  is  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  empathize  with  the  broad 
cross-section  of  the  American  people 
who  probably  will  be  called  before  the 
court  at  some  time  or  other. 

So  I  have  this  recollection  of  George 
as  a  man  who  has  this  capability,  who 
has  done  so  well  in  representing  this 
wonderful  district  that  he  represents. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go,  but  I  know 
that  he  leaves  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow 


also  and  on  the  basis  that  he  wants  to 
enlarge  his  area  of  service  to  the 
people  of  California.  I  know  he  will  do 
a  good  job  and  I  wish  him  well  in  that. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kastenmeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  all  George 
Danielson's  friends  in  paying  tribute 
to  him  on  this  occasion.  I  plan,  at  least 
in  my  prepared  remarks,  to  detail  a  bit 
more  about  George  Danielson's 
record  in  the  House  than  perhaps  I 
should  burden  these  proceedings  here 
this  afternoon;  but  I  think  Members 
know  of  his  service  to  the  House,  and 
the  caucus.  Often  the  Speaker  has 
called  on  him  to  preside. 

We  know  that  he  has  served  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  so  well,  but 
my  own  relationship  to  George  really 
stems  from  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  remember  when  he  came  in 
1971.  He  served  on  my  own  committee. 
We  have  jointly  worked  on  many 
mutual  endeavors  as  far  as  legislative 
tasks  over  the  years,  copyright  laws 
and  so  many  others,  that  I  am  proud 
of.  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  sure  that 
George  Danielson  also  is  proud  of. 

He  in  addition,  of  course,  chairing 
his  own  subcommittee  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  an  enor- 
mously impressive  record.  He  has  han- 
dled some  of  the  most  difficult  areas 
of  legislation,  the  ethics  bills,  the  lob- 
bying bills,  the  revision  of  the  whole 
Torts  Claims  Act,  and  even  now  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act,  which  is  so 
perplexing.  These  and  many  others 
which  I  will  try  to  detail  somewhat 
more  speclficially  for  the  record  speak 
well  of  Gborge  Danielson's  great  serv- 
ice to  the  House;  but  my  own  subcom- 
mittee, dealing  as  it  does  with  courts 
and  having  George  Danielson  never 
far  from  the  subject  of  courts,  because 
we  have  been  involved  in  some  -court 
reform  blUs  among  others,  it  does 
seem  fitting  that  George  Danielson,  I 
suppose  it  should  not  surprise  us, 
should  one  day  seek  a  place  on  the 
bench  himself  in  California. 

To  that  end,  of  course,  we  wish  him 
the  very  best.  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
served  with  George  Danielson  and 
particularly  feel  that  many  a  memory 
I  will  have  of  our  relationships  on  my 
own  subcommittee  and  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  where  I  admired  his 
work  and  certainly  treasure  his  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  participate  in  this  special  order 
honoring  George  Danielson.  George 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  since  he  joined  the 
House  in  1971  at  the  beginning  of  the 
92d  Congress.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice— which  I  chair— in  1973  during 
the  93d  Congress.  On  both  a  personal 


level  and  a  professional  level  George 
has  been  a  tremendous  asset.  He  has 
often  livened  up  a  dry  hearing  with 
his  sense  of  humor  and  his  keen  in- 
sights. His  sensitivity  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate members  of  our  society— includ- 
ing the  poor  and  elderly— has  always 
been  evident.  He  has  actively  partici- 
pated in  hearings  and  markups  as  a 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  and  I 
have  valued  his  views  and  recommen- 
dations. Among  the  major  bills  which 
my  subcommittee  processed  and  with 
which  George  assisted  me  at  every 
stage  of  the  legislative  process  are: 
The  1976  revision  of  the  copyright 
laws,  legislation  to  continue  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  the  Civil  Rights 
of  Institutionalized  Persons  Act,  and 
several  court  reform  bills.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  leadership, 
George  has  worked  long  and  hard  on 
the  House  floor.  He  became  recognized 
nationally  during  the  committee's  im- 
peachment inquiry.  He  was  always 
there  when  the  Nation  needed  him. 

George  Danielson's  dediction  and 
hard  work  was  most  evident  in  his 
work  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations.  He  assumed 
the  chairmanship  of  that  subcommit- 
tee in  the  95th  Congress  and  handled 
such  diverse  matters  as  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978.  the  lobbying 
bill,  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978. 
and  a  bill  providing  for  a  comprehen- 
sive revision  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  Reflecting  George  Daniel- 
son's informed  and  continuing  interest 
in  foreign  affairs,  the  subcommittee 
considered  and  recommended  a  bill 
providing  for  direct  actions  in  the  U.S. 
courts  against  insurers  of  persons  enti- 
tled to  diplomatic  immunity,  a  propos- 
al which  was  subsequently  included  in 
substantially  the  same  form  in  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  law  relating 
to  diplomatic  immunity  reported  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He 
demonstrated  his  interest  and  exper- 
tise in  administrative  law  by  conduct- 
ing oversight  on  the  implementation 
of  the  1976  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act,  and  in  considering  legisla- 
tion authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Administrative  Conference. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  George  Dan- 
ielson initiated  the  consideration  of 
regulatory  reform.  The  subcommit- 
tee's wide  ranging  examination  of  that 
subject  involved  extensive  hearings 
and  a  searching  series  of  markup  ses- 
sions. These  efforts  resulted  in  the  re- 
porting of  a  carefully  considered  bill 
by  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary in  that  Congress.  In  the  same  Con- 
gress, he  continued  his  efforts  in  the 
field  of  lobbying  reform  and  led  the 
effort  to  improve  the  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act.  The  sub- 
committee also  conducted  hearings 
and  reported  the  bill  providing  for  a 
Commission   on   Wartime   Relocation 
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and    Internment 
World  War  II. 

In  the  current  Congress.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son has  continued  on  the  same  hard- 
working course  I  have  already  out- 
lined. His  bill.  H.R.  746,  the  Regula- 
tory Procedure  Act  of  1982,  has  just 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  reported  bill  again 
reflects  the  able  and  conscientious 
effort  of  this  dedicated  Member.  His 
subcommittee  has  initiated  the  consid- 
eration of  his  bill.  H.R.  1027,  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  air  disaster 
litigation,  a  subject  of  obvious  impor- 
tance in  view  of  this  Nation's  depend- 
ence upon  air  travel.  He  has  continued 
his  interest  in  seeking  improvements 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  A  bill 
to  extend  the  coverage  of  that  act  to 
National  Guard  activity  was  consid- 
ered and  reported  by  his  subcommit- 
tee and  has  now  been  enacted  into 
public  law.  He  has  initiated  consider- 
ation of  bills  concerning  Government 
contracting  involving  such  subjects  as 
the  Miller  Act,  and  revision  of  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act.  Claims  matters 
such  as  the  administration  of  claims 
by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  remain  pending 
after  being  reported  by  the  committee. 
These  and  other  matters  reflect  the 
initial  consideration  and  careful  analy- 
sis which  they  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee under  Mr.  Danielson's  able 
chairmanship. 

George  will  be  an  excellent  judge  on 
the  California  Court  of  Appeals.  Even 
the  Republican  leader  of  the  Califor- 
nia delegation  noted  recently  that  he 
agreed  with  Governor  Brown's  deci- 
sion. Having  worked  with  George  on  a 
number  of  legislative  bills  relating  to 
courts  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, I  know  he  will  do  a  first-rate  job. 
We  will  miss  him  on  the  Hill,  but  hope 
that— considering  this  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction— he  will  keep  in  touch  and 
visit  us  often.  Best  wishes  to  you. 
George,  and  to  your  charming  wife. 
Candy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
■California  (Mr.  Mineta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  our  del- 
egation. Mr.  Edwards,  for  taking  this 
time  so  that  we  might  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  heartily  con- 
gratulate our  distinguished  colleague. 
Representative  George  Danielson,  on 
his  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  State  of  California, 
Second  Appellate  District.  We  will 
miss  his  leadership  in  the  House. 

George  has  always  been  devoted  to 
the  law,  so  his  move  to  the  third 
branch  of  Government  comes  as  no 
surprise.  He  was  an  FBI  agent  until 
World  War  II  interrupted  that  career, 
and  a  practicing  attorney  for  more 
than  20  years.  He  has  been  a  member 


of  the  Judiciary  Committee  since  his 
first  election  to  Congress  in  1970. 

George  embodies  many  of  the  quali- 
ties that  make  a  fine  judge.  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  House  has  recog- 
nized and  admires  his  sense  of  fair- 
ness. George  is  thorough— a  stickler 
for  detail.  He  has  been  careful  as  a  leg- 
islator that  the  laws  he  crafted  were 
not  only  legally  sound  in  their  broad 
guidelines,  but  complete  in  every  way. 

During  his  legislative  career,  George 
has  willingly  taken  on  the  most  com- 
plex but  important  issues  that  many 
would  not  have  attempted  to  tackle. 
He  has  compiled  an  impressive  record 
of  legislation  in  the  fields  of  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  copyright,  and  the 
massive  legislative  overhaul  of  Federal 
regulatory  procedures.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Law  and  Governmental  Regulations, 
he  sponsored  and  was  floor  manager 
for  the  Public  Disclosure  of  Lobbying 
Act  of  1978.  Also,  as  chairman,  he  has 
since  1977  sponsored  and  worked  for 
regulatory  reform  legislation.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  hardest  working  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  George  on  a  number  of  pieces  of 
legislation  and  his  counsel  has  been 
very  helpful  and  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can community  is  especially  indebted 
to  him.  In  addition  to  his  valuable 
advice,  George  also  has  a  tremendous 
sense  of  humor.  Without  a  doubt, 
given  the  major  legislative  endeavors 
he  had  to  undertake,  there  were  prob- 
ably many  times  when  his  great  sense 
of  humor  carried  the  day  for  him. 

We  are  going  to  miss  George,  but  I 
am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  George  Danielson  well  in  his 
new  career. 

D  1815 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  to  a 
long  time  good  friend  of  George  Dan- 
ielson, the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  George  Danielson 
as  he  prepares  to  leave  the  House  to 
assume  new  duties  as  a  justice  of  the 
California  State  Court  of  Appeals. 

George  has  been  with  us  over  10 
years  now,  long  enough  for  most  of  us 
to  know  of  his  many  accomplishments 
in  the  House,  particularly  his  excel- 
lent work  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
As  chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Law  and  Governmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, George  sponsored  and 
guided  the  Public  Disclosure  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  through  Congress  In  1978.  Per- 
haps his  major  legislative  concern 
more  recently  has  been  a  substantial 
overhaul  of  our  Nation's  regulatory 
system.  These  achievements,  of 
course,  mark  only  the  end  of  a  long 
legislative  career,  for.  after  fighting  in 
the  U.S.   Navy  in  the  Second  World 


War  and  then  practicing  as  an  attor- 
ney, George  ser\  ed  4  years  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly  and  4  years  in  the 
California  Senate. 

Although  I  am  sorry  to  see  him 
leave,  there  is  something  to  be  gained 
by  society  as  George  moves  from  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  to 
the  judicial  branch.  There  has  been 
much  public  criticism  lately  of  so- 
called  activist  courts,  and  I  know  that 
George  has  expressed  his  opinion- 
one  in  which  I  concur,  by  the  way— 
that  part  of  the  problem  is  the  lack  of 
communication  between  those  who 
write  the  laws  and  those  who  Interpret 
the  laws.  The  former  complaint  that 
the  courts  do  not  properly  enforce 
laws  and  the  latter  argue  that  the  laws 
are  too  poorly  written  and  vague  to  en- 
force properly.  The  solution  is  to  in- 
crease contacts  between  legislators 
and  justices.  I  know  that  the  skills 
George  has  acquired  In  his  many 
years  as  a  State  and  Federal  legislator 
will  serve  him  well  in  his  new  role  as  a 
justice.  Society  will  be  the  winner. 

In  closing,  I  would  l)e  remiss,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  did  not  mention  how 
much  my  wife,  Lee,  and  I  will  miss 
George  and  his  charming  wife.  Candy, 
here  In  Washington.  But.  at  least  they 
will  still  be  In  California,  where  we  can 
continue  to  see  them  even  though  our 
less  fortunate  colleagues  from  other 
States  will  be  more  distant  from  them. 

George  and  Candy,  good  luck. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  yielding  this  time 
and  taking  this  special  order. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  a  rela- 
tive newcomer  to  the  George  Daniel- 
son fan  club,  having  been  such  only 
for  the  5  years  or  so  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  George  Dan- 
ielson. I  do  not  ser\e  on  any  commit- 
tees with  him.  I  know  him  really  as  a 
colleague  and  as  an  observer  and 
friend  from  his  work  on  the  floor,  and 
the  obvious  good  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment and  good  will  that  he  has  dem- 
onstrated day  in  and  day  out  I  think 
has  brought  credit  on  all  of  us  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  know  that  he  goes  back  to  Califor- 
nia probably  with  some  mixed  feel- 
ings, but  probably  with  a  great  deal  of 
happiness  In  having  achieved  a  goal 
for  which  he  Is  eminently  qualified. 

I  want  to  wish  him  and  Mrs.  Daniel- 
son the  very,  very  best,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  him  again  as  a  friend.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  his  generosity 
and  friendship  in  the  years  we  have 
served  together. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Heftel). 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well.  I  was  walking  through 
the— I  guesfr^e  call  it  the  cloakroom— 
and  heard  something  about  George, 
and  kind  of  poked  my  head  in,  and 
that  is  how  I  just  found  out  that 
George  has  now  been  appointed  to  the 
appellate  court  in  California  and  will 
be  leaving  us.  It  was  kind  of  a  shock, 
because  if  you  are  a  newcomer  to  this 
body,  and  I  guess  after  5  or  6  years 
you  are  not  a  newcomer,  but  you  still 
reflect  on  those  individuals  whom  you 
sort  of  relied  on  and  whom  you  came 
to  look  upon  as  a  source  of  either  in- 
formation or  support  or  analysis,  and 
George  was  all  of  those. 

And  suddenly  he  was  leaving,  and  I 
thought.  "Gee.  I  should  have  spent 
more  time  with  George.  He  ain't  going 
to  be  here." 

But.  he  is  going  to  be  missed  for  the 
qualities  that  all  of  his  colleagues  have 
expressed  here  this  afternoon,  the 
quality  of  integrity  and  the  friendship 
and  concern,  and  also  some  very  con- 
crete and  meaningful  observations  on 
how  the  Government  and  how  this 
body  could  function  better.  I  think  he 
is  going  to  leave  and  this  body  will  per- 
haps reflect  some  of  what  he  thinks, 
because  we  have  been  able  to  improve 
what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it.  On  the 
bench,  he  will  make  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution, and  I  think  it  is  wonderful 
that  he  will  have  this  opportunity. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  have  those 
continuing  opportunities  to  see  you 
again,  and  to  have  your  pleasant  smile 
and  friendship.  I  am  Just  delighted  to 
have  had  this  opportimity  to  share  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  for  George,  and 
my  very  best  to  you. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  like  to  rise  to  express  a  few 
words  of  appreciation  on  behalf  of 
Miimesota  and  Yugoslav  contacts  with 
George  Danielson. 

I  came  to  know  George  quite  well 
during  my  first  term  in  the  House, 
when  our  offices  were  quite  close  to 
each  other  in  the  Cannon  Building, 
and  we  spent  many  days  and  evenings 
walking  back  and  forth  to  and  from 
votes,  and  getting  acquainted  with  him 
sjid  his  Minnesota  family  origins,  and 
also  learning  about  his  work  in  pros- 
ecuting Yugoslav  war  criminals.  With 
my  own  background  as  an  American  of 
Slovanian  descent,  I  was.  of  course, 
very  keenly  interested  in  his  associa- 
tion with  Yugoslavia  and  the  recogni- 
tion the  Yugoslav  Government  has 
given  George  for  his  work  during  the 
postwar  era  in  bringing  to  justice 
those  who  were  accused  of  criminal 
acts  during  World  War  II. 


His  subsequent  visits  to  Yugoslavia 
and  his  work  with  and  accommodation 
of  Yugoslav  parliamentary  delegations 
visiting  tfje  United  States  have  always 
won  him  respect  and  appreciation,  and 
strengthened  those  ties  between  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

George  has  always  proved  himself  to 
be  most  gracious  in  those  opportuni- 
ties and  going  out  of  his  way  in  con- 
ducting those  functions  which  are  so 
much  an  important  part  of  our  public 
responsibility. 

I  also,  on  behalf  of  the  Submarine 
Veteraris  of  World  War  II,  want  to  ex- 
press again  my  appreciation  for  his 
work  in  patiently  hearing  the"  case 
that  I  presented  on  their  behalf  for  a 
charter  for  those  brave  men  who  pilot- 
ed our  submarines  during  the  Second 
World  War,  and  who  finally  had  their 
cause  recognized  by  charter  legislation 
that  came  through  Congressman  Dan- 
ielson's  subcommittee.  The  words  of 
appreciation  continue  to  come  in  from 
submarine  veterans  from  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  if  in  no  other 
way,  at  least  in  this  small  respect, 
George  will  be  greatly  remembered  by 
a  small  but  appreciative  segment  of 
Americans. 

Last,  for  myself.  I  express  a  real 
sense  of  warmth  and  respect  for  the 
genuine  friendship,  for  the  personal 
wisdom,  for  the  sense  of  dignity  for 
this  body,  for  the  respect  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  great  delibera- 
tive legislative  institution  in  which 
George  has  always  held  this  body 
throughout  his  career.  It  is  an  attitude 
that  I  hope  could  permeate  all  the 
other  Members  of  this  body,  and  that 
perhaps  may  be  his  greatest  legacy  to 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  with  pleasure  to 
the  great  chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  and  also  a 
great  athlete,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgob(ery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  colleague.  George  Dan- 
ielson.  as  he  prepares  to  take  upon 
his  shoulders  yet  another  challenge  of 
public  service. 

Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  can 
assure  you  that  George's  leadership 
and  dedication  will  be  missed.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  with 
George  on  the  VA  Committee  during 
his  entire  six  terms  in  the  House.  He  is 
the  third  ranking  member  on  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  a  strong  defender 
of  Veterans'  programs  and  benefits 
during  this  time  and  has  always  taken 
an  active  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
work  of  our  committee.  George  has 
certainly  been  a  stalwart  member  of 
the  committee  and  will  truly  be 
missed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  also  my  pleasure 
to  have  George  serve  on  the  Special 
Committee  on  Southeast  Asia  that  I 
chaired  in  1978.  Our  primary  purpose 
was  to  get  some  movement  on  the  MIA 
issue  and  to  open  lines  of  communica- 
tions with  the  Vietnamese  that  hope- 
fully would  lead  to  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  missing  in  action  and 
secure  the  return  of  remains  of  known 
dead.  The  compassion  and  understand- 
ing of  George  on  this  very  frustrating 
matter  was  quite  evident  during  our 
committee's  work.  He  was  an  asset  to 
the  committee  and  made  a  very  valua- 
ble contribution  to  our  final  report. 

George  Danielson  is  the  very  epito- 
me of  public  service.  His  entire  life  has 
been  dedicated  to  serving  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  and  now  the  judicial  branch. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
George  on  a  tort  claim  legislation  for 
the  National  Guard.  No  way  could  this 
legislation  be  passed  if  it  had  not  been 
for  George  Danielson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  I  and  my  colleagues  will  miss 
George  Danielson  when  he  assumes 
his  new  duties  as  a  justice  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Court  of  Appeals.  And  from  a 
more  personal  standpoint  I  will  miss 
the  friendship  of  George  on  a  daily 
basis  and  his  very  sage  and  wise  coun- 
sel. 

George,  we  all  wish  you  the  best  in 
your  new  career  and  thank  you  for  a 
job  very  well  done  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  You  are  tops  in  our  book. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  and  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press a  few  words  for  a  very  good 
friend,  and  one  who  over  the  course  of 
the  years  has  engendered  such  admira- 
tion and  affection  as  he  properly 
should  and  would,  once  you  get  to 
know  George  Danielson. 

I  guess  you  could  call  me  the  rank- 
ing majority  leader  of  the  George 
Danielson  bilingual  admiration  socie- 
ty. George  and  I  sometimes  conversed 
in  Spanish  back  and  forth,  and  with 
his  perennial  effervescent  humor  it 
has  been  a  real  break  in  moments  that 
are  tense  and  otherwise  tend  to  be  un- 
happy. It  has  been  a  very  happy  occa- 
sion to  have  George  Danielson 
around. 

It  is.  of  course,  as  others  preceding 
me  have  said,  it  is  with  a  mingled 
sense  of  sadness  and  regret,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  sense  of  joy.  of  con- 
gratulations, because  although  it  is 
our  loss  that  George  is  going  on  the 
bench.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  he  is 
going  on  the  bench  is  very  significant 
because,  if  there  is  any  word  that  I 
would  think  that  immediately  arises  in 
my    mind    when    I    associated    with 


George    Danielson,    it    is    that    word 
•judgment. " 

He  has  been  on  the  Judiciary.  His 
judgment  has  been  preeminent.  On 
many  occasions  I  have  asked  an  opin- 
ion, his  advice.  I  think  his  stint  on  the 
committee  during  the  difficult,  har- 
rowing period  of  the  impeachment 
process,  that  it  was  that  a  man  like 
George  Danielson  could  be  around 
that  gave  lustre  to  the  performance  of 
this  branch  of  the  Government  under 
very  trying  circumstances. 
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And  so  with  this  mingled  feeling  of 
regret  and  all,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  George  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench,  where,  as  has  been 
said,  there  is  a  vast  need  for  a  George 
Danielson. 

So  I  say.  Godspeed,  good  luck,  and 
much  happiness,  George. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  George  Danielson  and  I  are 
amongst  the  few  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  were  a 
number  of  years  ago  FBI  agents,  and 
perhaps  we  were  with  the  FBI  at 
about  the  same  time.  I  think  I  ought 
to  point  out  that  the  crime  rate  was 
really  much  lower  then,  and  I  am  not 
saying  because  George  and  I  were  FBI 
agents  at  the  same  time  that  that  was 
the  reason,  but  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

I  do  not  think  quite  enough  has 
been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
other  half  of  the  "team."  because 
George  and  Candy  have  been  a  team. 
Candy  has  been  his  campaign  manager 
for  the  last  20  years  and  has  done  a 
hangup  job.  She  has  been  responsible 
for  a  lot  of  the  writing  of  his  newslet- 
ters, and  I  am  one  of  the  members  of 
the  club  who  have  stolen  material 
from  those  newsletters  without  giving 
credit.  Candy.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
those  wonderful  additions  to  my  own 
newsletters  that  you  were  responsible 
for. 

So  we  are  going  to  miss  both  George 
and  Candy,  but  we  have  assurances 
from  them  that  they  will  return  often 
and  visit  with  us. 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  George  Danielson  today  as  we 
congratulate  him  on  his  appointment 
to  the  bench  in  California,  and  express 
our  appreciation  for  his  distinguished 
service  here  in  the  House.  Since  his 
election  to  the  Congress  in  1970. 
George  has  been  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Members  of  this  body.  He  is 
an  able  legislator,  a  skilled  lawyer,  and 
a  distinguished  scholar.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  George  has  won  the  ad- 
miration, the  respect,  and  the  affec- 
tion of  all  his  colleagues,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  say  goodbye  to  him. 


As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Law  and  Govern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  George  has  discharged  his 
duties  effectively  and  fairly.  He  has 
done  invaluable  work  in  the  areas  of 
regulatory  reform,  administration  of 
justice,  and  foreign  affairs.  Before  his 
productive  service  in  the  House, 
George  was  a  California  State  senator, 
a  State  assemblyman,  and  a  successful, 
practicing  member  of  the  bar.  Before 
World  War  II,  George  was  a  special 
agent  in  the  FBI.  He  certainly  brings  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  wisdom  to 
the  California  Court  of  Appeals.  His 
industrious  nature  and  deep  respect 
for  the  law  and  its  institutions  will 
surely  enhance  the  quality  of  justice 
in  California. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia's 30th  Congressional  District  will 
miss  having  George  as  their  Repre- 
sentative. How  fortunate  they  are  that 
he  will  continue  his  public  service.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  George  personally  for  his  innu- 
merable contributions  to  the  work  of 
this  House.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  work  alongside  an  Individual  of 
his  insight,  compassion,  and  dedica- 
tion. I  join  George's  many  friends  in 
wishing  him  success  as  he  assumes  a 
well  deserved  position  on  the  Califor- 
nia Court  of  Appeals,  and  begins  a  new 
endeavor  in  the  public  service,  writing 
a  new  page  in  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  prolific  legal 
careers  In  our  time.* 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  with  a  sense  of  both  regret  and 
happiness  in  bidding  farewell  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  and  friend, 
George  E.  Danielson. 

My  regret  is  that  the  Congress  will 
lose  George,  his  quick  wit.  his  able 
and  energetic  leadership,  and  his 
strong  sense  of  duty,  honor,  and  patri- 
otism. 

My  happiness  is  that  George  has 
achieved  the  recognition  he  deserves. 
In  his  appointment  to  the  California 
Court  of  Appeals,  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  of,  and  commitment  to,  the 
law. 

Indeed,  few  men  personify  the  law 
today  as  does  George  Danielson  who. 
during  his  long  and  varied  career,  has 
been  a  Federal  agent,  a  Federal  pros- 
ecutor, a  State  legislator,  a  national 
legislator,  and  now.  as  he  celebrates 
his  67th  birthday,  he  begins  a  new 
career  as  an  associate  justice  of  the 
California  Court  of  Appeals. 

George  Danielson  first  came  to 
know  Washington  as  a  special  agent  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
assigned  to  patrol  the  Capitol  Building 
during  the  difficult  years  of  World 
War  II.  In  that  capacity,  George  not 
only  rendered  a  vital  national  service, 
but  also  learned  more  about  the  Cap- 
itol than  perhaps  anyone  else  among 
our  contemporaries. 


Later,  after  10  years  in  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature,  he  returned  to  the 
Capitol  Building  as  a  Representative, 
but  this  time  it  would  be  Washington 
that  learned  about  George  Danielson. 

He  had  not  been  here  very  long 
when  a  series  of  crises  of  constitution- 
al proportions  rocked  the  Nation:  The 
Agnew  resignation,  and  the  first-ever 
use  of  the  25th  amendment  for  con- 
firming Gerald  Ford  as  the  new  Vice 
President:  then,  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment drawn  up  against  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  first  against  a  sitting 
President  in  over  100  years;  and  finally 
the  second  use  of  the  25th  amendment 
in  the  confirmation  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller as  Vice  President. 

Members  of  the  House,  particularly 
newer  Members,  are  accustomed  to  la- 
boring in  relative  anonymity,  but  that 
was  not  to  be  for  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  during  those  tumul- 
tuous years.  Thrust  into  the  national 
spotlight,  George  Danielson,  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
its  fine  chairman.  Peter  Rodino, 
showed  the  entire  country  the  quality, 
and  extraordinary  deliberative  judg- 
ment, possessed  by  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Under  the 
unrelenting  eye  of  national  television, 
they  also  showed  the  American  people 
that  the  enormous  burden  of  trust  and 
responsibility  reposed  in  them  was  not 
misplaced. 

In  choosing  a  course  in  these  danger- 
ous and  uncharted  waters,  George 
Danielson  turned,  according  to  his 
lifelong  training,  to  the  law  for  guid- 
ance. Researching  the  facts  and  prece- 
dents, many  of  which  were  buried  in 
antiquity,  he  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  fair  and  just  disposi- 
tion of  these  historic  events. 

Throughout  his  six  terms  in  the 
Congress,  George  Danielson  has  also 
played  an  invaluable  role  as  a  member 
of  the  House  whip  organization,  and  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  steering 
and  policy  committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law,  he 
has  developed  pioneering  and  innova- 
tive proposals  for  lobby  reform,  regu- 
latory reform,  and  other  critical  areas. 

At  the  same  time,  over  the  past  few 
years,  he  has  painstakingly  developed 
a  list  of  the  enormous  number  of  frivo- 
lous and  unnecessary  rollcall  votes  and 
quorum  calls  that  waste  the  time  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  each 
year. 

In  short,  George  Danielson  has 
made  tremendous  and  varied  contribu- 
tions to  both  this  House,  and  to  the 
history  of  our  country.  Although  our 
loss  is  the  bench's  gain,  his  presence 
will  be  genuinely  missed.* 
•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  many  friends  of 
George  Danielson  in  wishing  him  well 
in  his  new  undertaking  as  a  judge  of 
the  State  of  California.  We  will  miss 
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him  here  in  the  House,  but  I  know 
that  he  will  bring  to  his  new  responsi- 
bilities the  same  enthusiasm  and  skill 
which  he  displayed  in  Congress. 

There  are  very  few  who  have  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  country  and 
their  State  as  long  and  as  well,  and 
with  such  diversity  as  George.  Over 
the  years  he  has  served  in  the  Califor- 
nia State  Legislature;  as  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney;  with  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  as  a  special  agent  with  the  FBI 
and.  for  the  past  12  years,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  House. 

That  is  truly  an  outstanding  record 
of  public  service.  To  cap  off  this  illus- 
trious career.  George  is  going  to  fulfill 
a  dream  long  held— to  serve  as  a  judge. 
As  we  know  from  Chief  Justice  Burg- 
er's amnual  address  on  the  state  of  the 
judiciary,  there  are  many  problems  be- 
setting our  justice  system  today.  But  I 
can  think  of  no  finer  and  more  able 
addition  to  the  bench  than  George 
Danielson.  I  am  confident  that  the 
considerable  challenges  which  await 
him  will  provide  George  with  still  an- 
other opportunity  to  apply  his  many 
talents  to  serving,  with  distinction,  on 
the  Second  District  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  wishing 
George  and  his  wife.  Candy,  the  very 
best  in  their  new  venture.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
honor  our  colleague,  George  Daniel- 
son,  who  will  shortly  resign  from  the 
House  to  become  a  judge  in  California. 

During  my  first  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Governmental 
Relations,  which  George  chairs.  It  was 
quite  an  education.  We  labored  for  2 
years  on  the  lobby  disclosure"  bill,  the 
regulatory  reform  bill  and  other  com- 
plex legislation,  which  George  man- 
aged with  meticulous  fairness  and 
good  humor.  He  certainly  has  the 
proper  temperament  to  be  a  judge  and 
demonstrated  it  often  in  the  incredibly 
detailed  and  technical  process  of  writ- 
ing legislation  in  the  subcommittee.  I 
understand  that  he  looks  forward  to 
working  in  California  full  time  and  to 
spending  more  time  with  his  family.  It 
is  our  misfortune  to  lose  George  Dan- 
ielson from  the  House,  and  I  wish 
him  well.* 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  a  fan  of  George  Danielson.  It 
is  not  only  that  we  share  an  abiding 
interest  in  making  this  institution 
work  better,  though  I  am  very  pleased 
to  have  had  the  benefit  of  George's 
knowledgeable  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative  Proc- 
ess this  past  fall. 

What  impresses  me  the  most  about 
George  is  his  constant  grace  and  good 
humor  under  pressure.  Though  he  is 
passionately  dedicated  to  helping  us 
tidy  up  our  processes  in  Congress— his 


stand  on  procedural  votes  and  against 
what  he  calls  junk  bills,  the  streams  of 
special  days  and  weeks  that  we  gener- 
ate here, at  the  headwaters  of  legisla- 
tion, is  w'ell  known— he  never  criticizes 
or  is  intolerant  of  individuals.  It  is 
only  the  Members  persistence  in 
clinging  to  ways  which  are  demonstra- 
bly nonproductive  that  baffle  George. 

For  the  past  several  years  he  has  de- 
voted his  major  efforts  to  regulatory 
reform.  He  has  done  all  of  us  a  service 
by  thoroughly  studying  the  issue  and 
producing  a  well-crafted  solution  to 
some  problems  instead  of  opting  for  a 
flashy  quick  fix  in  a  complicated  area. 

We  will  miss  George's  persistence, 
dedication  to  his  beliefs,  and  his*  good 
cheer  in  these  Chambers.  Our  best 
wishes  go  with  him  to  his  new  post  as 
a  justice  on  the  California  Court  of 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  special  order  on 
behalf  of  Congressman  George  Dan- 
ielson. As  you  know.  Mr.  Danielson 
has  just  been  appointed  to  the  Califor- 
nia Court  of  Appeals,  and  will  be  leav- 
ing Congress  soon. 

As  was  stated  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Congressman  Danielson 
was  a  tenacious  and  forceful  person 
when  it  came  to  matters  before  the 
committee.  Mr.  Danielson  will  take  to 
the  bench  many  qualified  years  of 
dedicated  legal  and  public  service.  His 
keen  judicial  insight  will  certainly 
serve  the  people  of  California  well. 

For  Congressman  Danielson,  his  ap- 
pointment comes  after  a  political 
career  that  started  in  1962  with  his 
election  to  the  California  assembly.  In 
1966.  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate.  His  congressional  career  began 
in  1970.  He  has  been  selected  five 
times  since  first  winning  this  seat  to 
represent  California's  30th  District. 

I  wish  Congressman  Danielson  the 
best  of  luck  in  this  new  career.  The 
California  judicial  system  is  certainly 
lucky  to  have  a  member  of  the  bench 
with  such  integrity,  insight,  and  legal 
ability.* 

*  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Danielson  and  I  came  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade  of  the  sev- 
enties. During  the  past  12  years,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
George  on  a  number  of  legislative 
issues  which  have  been  crucial  to  the 
people  of  California  and  of  our  coun- 
try. 

I  and  my  colleagues  agree  that 
George  Danielson  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  fair-minded  and  extreme- 
ly hard  working  legislator.  His  tenure 
on  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary shows  that  he  is  a  man  commit- 
ted to  vigilance  over  the  often  fragile 
rights  of  the  politically  disenfran- 
chised. Those  who  have  benefited 
from  the  work  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  that  is  to  say  all  Ameri- 
cans, have  also  benefited  from  George 


Danielsons  strong  defense  of  this  cru- 
cial program.  We  will  not  forget  that 
beyond  all  of  this.  George  served  on 
the  committee  during  one  of  our  coun- 
try's darkest  hours,  during  the  im- 
peachment hearings  of  Richard  Nixon. 
This  historic  and  heavy  responsibility 
was  discharged  with  notable  grace. 

Upon  his  retirement,  the  Members 
of  this  body,  the  people  of  California's 
30th  Congressional  District,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
of  the  United  States,  will  miss  George 
Danielson's  strong  presence  as  an  able 
legislator  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* 

*  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  special  tribute  to  George 
Danielson.  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
Californian.  Few  have  experienced 
such  a  rewarding  and  satisfying  career 
as  has  George. 

Since  1970,  George  has  represented 
the  30th  District  of  Calfornia.  His  per- 
formance in  office  has  won  him  the  re- 
spect of  both  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  his  constituents  back  home. 
To  us,  he  is  known  for  his  hard  work, 
often  out  of  the  public  spotlight.  To 
his  constituents,  he  is  known  for  his 
devotion  to  their  needs.  He  is  widely 
respected  by  both  for  his  great  integri- 
ty. George's  impeccable  performance 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee during  the  Watergate  scandal  won 
him  the  national  respect  and  renown 
he  so  richly  deserved. 

These  same  qualities,  as  well  as  the 
deep  love  of  the  law  that  brought 
George  to  Congress  in  the  first  place 
and  served  him  well  throughout  his 
legislative  career,  will  now  take  him  in 
a  different  direction.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  a  judge  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Court  of  Appeals,  an  honor  that 
is  certainly  the  culmination  of  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  public 
service.  I  have  no  doubt  that  George 
Danielson  will  be  as  exemplary  a 
judge  as  he  has  been  a  Member  of 
Congress.  This  judgeship  marks  yet 
another  milestone  for  George,  and 
even  though  we  wish  him  the  best  in 
this  and  all  his  other  endeavors,  we 
know  we  will  miss  his  talents  and  ex- 
pertise here  in  Washington.  We  will 
undoubtedly  still  seek  his  advice,  and 
will  certainly  retain  his  friendship.* 

*  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating George  Danielson  on  his 
recent  judicial  appointment  in  the 
State  of  California  and  in  extending  to 
him  my  warmest  best  wishes  for  what 
I  know  will  be  a  successful  tenure  on 
the  bench. 

George,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  man  of 
"many  parts,"  who  has  already  served 
his  country  with  distinction  in  a 
number  of  different  capacities— in  the 
Navy,  the  FBI,  and  in  State,  as  well  as 
national  elective  office.  His  outstand- 
ing service  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 


tee is  widely  recognized  in  this  body 
and  has  certainly  prepared  him  well 
for  his  new  career. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  George  also  served,  temporar- 
ily, as  a  member  of  our  committee, 
where  he  won  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues for  his  conscientious  and 
active  participation  in  the  committee's 
work,  despite  many  other  legislative 
responsiblities  and  commitments. 

Above  all,  we  will  remember  George 
for  his  strong  convictions  and  sound 
independent  judgment,  which  will  be 
missed  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
We  are,  in  fact,  diminished  by  the  loss 
of  George  Danielson  from  our  midst, 
but  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  his 
talents  and  abilities  will  be  fully  uti- 
lized in  his  future  service  to  the  great 
State  of  California.* 

*  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  George  Daniel- 
son,  who  has  decided  that  this  term  in 
Congress  will  be  his  last.  It  should  not 
surprise  us  that  George's  retirement 
from  Congress  will  not  end  his  public 
service.  As  an  F^I  special  agent,  a 
navy  veteran,  and  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney, a  State  legislator,  and  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, his  entire  life  has  been  one 
of  dedicated  service  to  his  country  and 
his  fellow  citizens.  Within  Congress, 
George  has  provided  valuable  service 
to  the  House  leadership  as  the  deputy 
majority  whip. 

In  his  six-term  congressional  career, 
George  has  worked  hard  to  make  Gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  the 
people.  He  was  a  strong  proponent  of 
regulatory  reform  well  before  it 
became  a  popular  issue.  He  has  also 
pushed  hard  to  improve  our  Nation's 
legal  process  and  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Soon  George  will  himself  be  admin- 
istering Justice  as  a  judge  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Court  of  Appeals,  We  wish  him 
success  in  his  next  endeavor  equal  to 
that  which  he  has  realized  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.* 

*  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  a  happy  moment,  because  we  are 
marking  the  departure  of  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  this  House,  the 
Honorable  George  Danielson.  He  is 
ending  a  12-year  career  in  the  Con- 
gress to  take  up  a  new  career  on  the 
bench  as  a  California  judge.  I  must 
admit  he  is  extremely  well  suited  for 
that  position,  but  he  has  done  such  an 
outstanding  job  in  Washington  I  hate 
to  see  him  go.  After  8  years  in  the 
State  legislature  and  then  more  than  a 
decade  wrestling  with  public  policy 
issues  here,  I  suppose  it  is  understand- 
able when  a  change  of  venue  seems  in 
order. 

Although  some  of  his  greatest 
achievements  in  the  legislative  process 
have  come  from  his  work  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Civil  Service  Committees,  he 
has  not  limited  his  efforts  to  these  ju- 


risdictions. George  has  led  efforts  to 
reform  our  electoral  system,  improve 
the  health  care  system,  support  educa- 
tion progams,  prevent  discrimination, 
reform  our  tax  system,  and  many 
more.  He  does  not  just  wring  his 
hands  or  make  speeches  about  prob- 
lems confronting  his  district  and  the 
Nation,  he  does  something  about 
them.  Many  of  the  positions  he  has 
taken  over  the  years  have  been  politi- 
cally difficult  ones,  such  as  his  consist- 
ent leadership  in  supporting  foreign 
aid. 

I  particularly  enjoyed  my  associa- 
tion with  George  Danielson  while  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  He  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
was  especially  conscientious  in  attend- 
ing the  many  meetings  with  foreign 
dignitaries  that  are  part  of  the  work  of 
that  committee. 

George  Danielson  is  a  delightful 
companion  and  a  wise  and  compassion- 
ate human  being.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  we  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
career.* 

*  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league George  Danielson  will  be  leav- 
ing this  House  to  become  a  justice  on 
the  California  Court  of  Appeals.  As  we 
say  goodbye  to  Mr.  Danielson.  and 
thank  him  for  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation,  it  is  most  appropri- 
ate to  recognize  his  many  contribu- 
tions both  here  in  the  Congress  and 
before  entering  public  life. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  have  come  to  know 
George  as  a  dedicated  and  informed 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  His  in-depth  knowledge  of 
the  American  legal  system  and  his 
consummate  study  of  our  national  his- 
tory has  combined  to  make  him  an  in- 
valuable member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  taking  these  credentials 
to  the  court  of  appeals,  I  am  confident 
he  will  continue  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  our  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. 

We  will  all  miss  George,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say 
so.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  and 
good  will.* 

*  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  our 
best  wishes  to  George  as  he  com- 
mences a  new  career.  I  must  say  I  am  a 
little  envious:  Following  a  distin- 
guished career  in  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  and  in  both 
private  and  public  service,  he  is  going 
to  make  it  three  for  three  with  a  stint 
on  the  bench.  And  at  an  age  when 
most  people  would  be  sitting  back 
drawing  social  security  checks.  I  hope 
it  is  not  a  sign  that  he  knows  some- 
thing we  do  not  about  the  trust  fund. 

Seriously,  we  are  going  to  miss 
George  in  the  House.  For  years,  I  have 
felt  as  though  our  careers  were  some- 


how linked.  First,  it  was  the  Navy, 
during  World  War  II.  Then  it  was  law 
practice.  Then  we  both  came  to  Sacra- 
mento about  the  same  time— although 
I  beat  George  there  by  about  1  year. 
He  got  back  at  me  in  1970,  by  getting 
elected  to  the  House  first.  So  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  following  me  all 
those  years  or  I  was  following  him— 
but  this  latest  turn  of  events  cannot 
be  too  bad  a  sign. 

We  have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye 
on  every  issue;  in  fact,  we  have  often 
been  on  opposite  sides.  But  from 
everything  I  have  seen  of  him,  I  know 
that  George  has  always  had  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  California  at 
heart.  He  may  even  have  been  right  on 
a  couple  of  occasions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  will 
be  missed,  both  in  his  committees, 
where  he  has  served  with  distinction, 
and  on  the  House  floor,  v.here  he  has 
frequently  presided.  He  will  have  a 
new  chance  to  yield  the  gavel  soon. 
But  I  hope  he  will  remember  his 
friends  back  in  Washington,  especially 
when  the  days  get  cold  and  the  tem- 
pers hot.  We  wish  him  and  Candy  the 
best— they  both  deserve  it.* 
*  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  in  honor  of  my  close  friend 
George  Danielson— one  of  the  ablest 
men  to  ever  serve  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives— who  will  soon  be 
leaving  the  House  to  assume  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  justice  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Court  of  Appeals. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  sen-e 
with  George  on  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  I  have  long  re- 
spected his  splendid  example  of  lead- 
ership as  chairman  of  both  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee's  Cemeteries 
and  Burial  Benefits  Subcommittee  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  Administra- 
tive Law  and  Governmental  Relations 
Subcommittee. 

George  and  I  have  worked  together 
closely  over  the  years  on  two  particu- 
larly challenging  initiatives:  The  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America  Federal  charter 
legislation  and  the  Fort  Mitchell  VA 
Cemetery  site  selection.  George's  tire- 
less commitment  and  determined  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  both  these  projects 
were  primary  factors  in  their  success- 
ful outcomes. 

I  remember  so  well  our  visit  together 
to  the  Fort  Mitchell  Cemetery  site 
during  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
VA  Cemeteries  Subcommittee.  Follow- 
ing a  thorough  tour  of  this  peaceful, 
rustic  setting,  he  was  firmly  convinced 
on  the  merits  of  choosing  it  as  the  new 
Region  IV  VA  Cemetery  site.  Years 
later,  when  Fort  Mitchell  was  selected 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
George  recalled  in  a  letter  to  me  his 
impressions  of  Fort  Mitchell.  The 
letter  demonstrates,  so  well,  the  ready, 
sparkling  wit  for  which  George  has 
become  justifiably  famous.  In  it.  he  re- 
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quested  that  a  plot  be  reserved  for 
him  at  the  top  of  a  hill— and,  with  a 
good  view. 

Once  George  and  I  were  discussing 
the  value  of  moderation  in  the  living 
of  our  lives.  With  his  marvelous  good 
humor.  George  added,  seemingly  as  an 
afterthought,  "And  moderation  itself 
should  be  exercised  with  moderation 
once  in  awhile!" 

To  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America, 
George  Danielson  has  been  a  faithful 
friend.  Convinced  that  Federal  charter 
legislation  I  had  introduced  would  pro- 
vide these  widows  of  slain  or  deceased 
servicemen  greater  access  to  other 
widows  who  desperately  needed  their 
counsel,  he  became  a  stalwart  support- 
er smd  cosponsor.  who  helped  guide 
the  bill  every  step  of  the  way  through 
to  final  passage.  . 

George  Danielson  will  leave  behmd 
a  legacy  of  legislative  expertise  com- 
bined with  a  deep  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man.  We  will  miss  the  un- 
quenchable sparkle  in  his  eye  and  the 
lively  spring  in  his  step.  But,  more  im- 
portant, we  will  treasure  the  memory 
of  his  uncommon  example  of  love  for 
country  translated  into  deeds  of  last- 
ing consequence.* 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
George  Danielson,  has  made  a  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  the  work  of 
this  body.  His  love  of  the  law  and  his 
tremendous  legal  talents  have  been 
recognized  by  the  State  of  California 
as  he  assumes  the  position  of  associate 
justice  of  the  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. No  one  is  more  deserving  of  this 
appointment  than  George  Danielson. 
Prom  the  moment  I  took  the  oath  of 
office  here  in  the  House,  George  Dan- 
ielson became  one  of  my  closest 
friends.  While  we  sometimes  may  dis- 
agree on  issues,  our  mutual  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  administration 
of  justice  transcends  any  political  dif- 
ferences. 

For  6  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  virith  George  Danielson  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  His 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  its  practical 
application  is  a  model  for  all  of  us.  He 
is  fair,  objective,  and  without  rancor- 
traits  which  certainly  will  benefit  the 
people  of  California  as  he  begins  his 
career  on  the  bench. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Law  and  Govern- 
ment Relations  he  has  established  a 
reputation  for  thoroughness  and  ex- 
pertise on  the  complicated  issues  faced 
by  the  subcommittee.  He  wants  to 
hear  all  sides  on  every  issue,  and  a  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  subcommit- 
tee had  best  be  prepared,  because 
Chairman  Danielson  is  always  pre- 
pared for  the  witness  and  the  subject 
at  hand. 

He  will  leave  us  many  positive  lega- 
cies, and  one  that  I  especially  want  to 
mention  today  is  his  work  to  stream- 
line our  judicial  system  at  all  levels. 


With  forthrightness  he  has  spoken  out 
against  the  misuse  of  our  Federal 
court  system  with  frivilous  litigation 
that  can  ,tie  up  the  courts  to  the 
extent  that  justice  is  improperly  de- 
layed. 

He  fervently  believes  in  the  maxim 
that  justice  delayed  is  justice  not 
properly  served.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
has  been  talking  about  this  problem 
recently  in  candid  terms,  and  he  has 
been  supported  by  George  Danielson. 
George  Danielson  is  a  person  of 
great  ethia  He  is  the  epitomy  of  the 
legislator  who  works  long,  hard,  and 
with  success,  yet  seeks  no  public  recog- 
nition and  avoids  the  limelight.  He 
loves  his  country,  and  his  recorH  of 
public  service  attests  to  this  fact.  The 
people  of  the  30th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  been 
represented  by  this  man  for  the  past 
12  years. 

I  am  going  to  miss  George  Daniel- 
son. Like  every  Member  of  the  House, 
I  will  miss  his  good  counsel  and  advice. 
Our  loss  is  definitely  California's  gain. 
We  will  follow  his  career  on  the  bench 
with  the  satisfaction  and  knowledge 
that  the  outstanding  credentials  he 
brought  to  Congress  will  now  be  ap- 
plied to  the  court.* 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
my  close  friend  and  dedicated  col- 
league, George  Danielson.  George  is 
leaving  the  House  to  assume  a  seat  on 
the  California  State  Court  of  Appeals. 
George  has  been  a  diligent,  produc- 
tive member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  many  years— serving  faithfully 
and  well  for  a  crucially  important 
committee  too  often  shunned  by  Mem- 
bers trying  to  avoid  the  difficult,  con- 
troversial issues  which  come  before 
that  body.  When  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration attempted  to  abolish  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  last  year,  I  was 
pleased  that  we  had  George  Daniel- 
son, a  staunch  defender  of  that 
agency,  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

George's  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  his  constituents  in  the  30th  Con- 
gressional District  will  sorely  miss  his 
presence,  but  I  know  all  the  citizens  of 
California  will  be  well  served  in  the 
future  by  Judge  Danielson.' 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  Honorable  George  E. 
Danielson,  who  has  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment to  become  a  justice  on  the 
California  Court  of  Appeals  in  Los  An- 
gelas after  six  terms  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

George  Danielson  had  given  almost 
12  years  of  dedicated  and  devoted  serv- 
ice to  his  constituents  in  California, 
and  has  compiled  a  splendid  record  of 
excellence  and  ability.  His  diligent  ef- 
forts as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernmental Relations  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  have  been  both 
fruitful  and  beneficial  to  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation,  and  last  year,  his  sup- 


port and  hard  work  were  most  com- 
mendable and  crucial  in  bringing  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  my  bill  grant- 
ing a  Federal  charter  to  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

Few  men  have  given  more  of  them- 
selves to  good  government,  or  have  a 
more  compassionate  understanding  of 
human  problems  than  has  George 
Danielson,  who  is  a  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  has  served  as  a  special 
agent  of  the  FBI.  as  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney, and  as  a  California  State  as- 
semblyman and  senator.  He  has  been 
the  majority  whip  during  thp  95th.  the 
96th,  and  the  97th  Congrea,s»\s.  and 
also  serves  on  the  House  Pos'  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Commit  tee  and  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

George  Danielson  is  a  fine  legisla- 
tor and  distinguished  leader,  and  he 
will  be  missed  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  congratulate  George,  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Candy,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  wish  for  him  many  more 
years  of  fruitful  service  to  the  people 
of  California.  • 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  and  the  rest  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Join  me  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  our  good  friend.  George 
Danielson.  As  you  may  know.  Mr. 
Danielson  will  be  leaving  us  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, an  honor  that  caps  a  long  career 
of  public  service. 

Throughout  his  career  he  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose, integrity,  and  dedication  that  is 
an  example  to  us  all.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed,  not  only  by  his  constituents 
but  also  by  his  colleagues  here  in  the 
House. 

With  20  years  experience  as  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  and  12  years  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Danielson  has  a  substan- 
tial background  on  which  to  launch  a 
sound  judicial  career.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Law  and  Government 
Relations,  Mr.  Danielson  has  exhibit- 
ed insight,  expertise,  and  leadership  in 
the  legal  field.  I  am  confident  he  will 
meet  the  challenge  before  him. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
in  offering  George  Danielson  my  con- 
gratulations and  wishing  him  luck  in 
his  future  endeavors.* 
•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
individuals  serving  their  Nation  reach 
the  apex  of  service.  Today  we  salute 
one  of  our  own  who  does. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
the  State  of  California  has  been  a 
courteous  counselor  and  tolerant  of 
potential  miscalculations  and  follies  of 
those  in  public  service. 

I  was  especially  pleased  and  honored 
for  his  understanding  of  the  human 


drama,  the  Armenian  tragedy  that 
evolved  at  the  beginning  of  this  centu- 
ry. That  understanding  will  be  missed. 
It  cannot  be  replaced. 

I  join  with  all  who  serve  in  this 
Chamber  in  wishing  George  and  his 
family  continued  success  and  happi- 
ness as  he  enters  his  newest  phase  of 
public  service,  as  a  justice  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Court  of  Appeals  in  Los  Ange- 
les.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  our  friend 
George  Danielson. 

Though  we  all  wish  him  success  as 
he  continues  a  long  career  of  public 
service,  we  will  miss  George's  presence 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
are  sure  he  will  serve  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  justice  on  the  California 
Court  of  Appeals. 

George  Danielson  is  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation's  most  effective  and 
articulate  Members.  His  has  always 
been  a  voice  of  reason  and  compassion. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
our  delegation  in  saying  that  we  value 
his  friendship  and  his  leadership.  I 
will  always  be  personnally  grateful  for 
the  courtesy  and  guidance  he  ex- 
tended to  me  as  a  freshman  Member 
of  this  House. 

We  wish  George  the  very  best  as  he 
returns  to  California  and  we  commend 
him  for  his  service  to  our  Nation.* 

*  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
mixed  pleasure  to  join  with  the  chair- 
man of  my  State's  delegation,  Don  Ed- 
wards, and  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  paying  tribute  to  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  George  Danielson 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
the  California  Court  of  Appeals  by 
Governor  Brown.  I  am  pleased  for 
George,  and  for  the  California  legal 
system  of  which  he  will  be  an  immense 
asset,  but  at  the  same  time  we  all 
regret  losing  him  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

In  over  40  years  of  service  to  his 
country,  George  Danielson  has  won  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  hard 
work,  dedication,  fairness,  and  integri- 
ty—the epitome  of  "judicial  tempera- 
ment." He  has  had  a  breadth  of  expe- 
rience in  government  and  the  law 
which  few  if  any  of  us  can  match;  as 
an  FBI  agent,  naval  officer,  assistant 
U.S.  attorney,  and,  like  many  of  our 
State's  delegation,  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature.  During  the  past  11 
years,  he  has  served  this  body  with 
distinction  as  a  Representative  from 
California's  30th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  George 
Danielson  has  never  shrunk  from 
duty  or  responsibility.  He  is  one  of 
comparatively  few  Members  of  the 
House  to  belong  to  three  committees. 
Those  assignments— Judiciary,  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Veterans' 
Affairs- are  not  the  stuff  of  which 
headlines  are  made.  But  headlines  are 
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not  what  George  Danielson  has 
sought  during  his  service  here:  but 
rather  the  improvement  of  the  law. 
and  of  the  body  politic  which  it  serves. 
The  initiatives  which  he  has  pursued 
in  recent  years— regulatory  reform, 
lobby  disclosure— are  complex,  contro- 
versial, and  not  publicly  visible,  but 
nonetheless  vital  matters  of  concern  to 
our  political  and  legal  system.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  contributed  mightily  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  guiding  princi- 
ple of  "equal  justice  under  law"  as  a 
tireless  supporter  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  And  few  will  forget  the 
courageous  and  principled  service 
which  George  Danielson  discharged 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  during  its  most  sensitive 
and  trying  time,  the  impeachment  of  a 
President.  In  each  of  these  endeavors, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  George  Danielson 
has  distinguished  himself  and  this  in- 
stitution. 

We  will  miss  George  Danielson  in 
the  Halls  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  we  wish  him  all  the  best  as 
he  continues  to  serve  the  people  of 
California.* 

*  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  pay  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California,  the 
Honorable  George  E.  Danielson.  Al- 
though I  will  miss  him  as  my  neighbor 
in  the  Raybum  Building.  And  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  97th  Congress  is  losing 
one  of  its  hardest  working  stalwarts 
for  justice  and  integrity,  I  am  happy 
in  the  knowledge  that  Judge  Daniel- 
son will  be  a  noble  servant  of  right- 
eousness and  liberty. 

Congressman  Danielson  has  devot- 
ed his  career  to  serving  the  people  of 
California.  His  performance  in  the 
California  State  Legislator,  and  his  11 
years  of  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  are  a  testimony  to  his 
deep,  abiding  faith  in  the  democratic 
system.  Congressman  Danielson  is  a 
dedicated  public  servant  who  has 
earned  the  highest  respect  and  praise 
of  both  his  colleagues  and  the  people 
he  has  served.  He  is  an  individual  of 
talent,  faith,  and  commitment  who  is 
best  known  for  his  hard  work  and  ac- 
complishment. A  scholar  of  jurispru- 
dence, George  Danielson  is  a  believer 
in  the  human  purpose  of  the  law.  The 
legislative  branch  of  government  is 
losing  one  of  its  ideal  legislators,  but 
the  judicial  branch  is  gaining  a  cham- 
pion of  justice. 

We  in  Congress  regret  Congressman 
Danielson's  departure,  but  we  thank 
him  for  all  he  has  given  and  shared 
with  us.  My  best  wishes  are  with  you. 
Judge  Danielson.* 

*  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  my  friend  George  Dan- 
ielson as  he  prepares  to  leave  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the 
chambers  of  the  California  State 
Court  of  Appeals. 


George  is  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing Members  of  the  House  and  an 
asset  to  the  Democratic  leadership. 
George  has  been  known  to  exhibit  ex- 
traordinary persistence  and  zeal  to 
convince  colleagues  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  political  merits  of  legislation 
during  a  vote. 

Georges  work  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  prepares  him  well  for  the 
rigorous  task  of  an  appellate  judge. 
His  staunch  efforts  to  assure  maxi- 
mum legal  services  for  all  Americans 
amply  demonstrates  his  commitment 
to  a  fair  and  equitable  legal  system.  I 
know  he  will  continue  this  work  while 
on  the  court. 

George  is  a  credit  to  this  legislative 
body  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  leave 
at  a  time  when  the  House  is  in  need  of 
his  skills.  He  has  served  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  with  integrity 
and  good  judgment  for  over  19  years. 
11  in  this  House,  and  I  am  sure  his 
tenure  with  the  court  of  appeals  will 
be  equally  successful.* 
*  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  privilege  as  well  as  an  honor  to 
ser\e  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  my  good  friend,  colleague,  and 
congressional  classmate,  92d  Congress, 
the  Honorable  George  E.  Danielson. 

My  esteemed  friend  and  Judiciary 
committee  seatmate  has  been  a  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  Representative  who 
has  rendered  true  service  to  his  State 
and  his  constituency.  He  has  been  an 
asset  to  the  State  of  California  as  well 
as  to  the  House. 

George  and  I  have  traveled  togeth- 
er, and  he  has  been  CODEL  on  one  of 
our  trips.  As  such,  he  was  fair,  reason- 
able, and  patient  at  all  times.  Since 
functioning  as  CODEL  is  a  severe  test 
of  ones  character,  that  I  know,  this 
says  volumes  about  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

As  he  devotes  his  efforts  toward  his 
new  responsibilities  on  the  California 
bench,  George  will  continue  in  that 
role,  to  render  great  service  to  his 
State  and  to  his  country. 

We  will  all  miss  George,  and  Helen 
and  I  wish  him  and  his  charming  wife. 
Candy,  much  health  and  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead.* 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  important  and  joyous  subject, 
our  tribute  to  the  Honorable  George 
E.  Danielson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HOUSING  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  at  the  very  outset  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  consume  1  hour  of  time,  but 
it  is  impelling  that  I  do  speak  at  this 
time  on  a  priority  matter— the  ques- 
tion of  housing  and  the  housing  situa- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  been  very  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  tremendous  challenge. 
Today  the  subcommittee  majority  pre- 
pared the  Housing  Act  of  1982.  But 
the  construction  of  new  single-family 
homes  today  stands  at  only  one-third 
of  the  level  that  existed  in  1977.  The 
overall  rate  of  housing  construction, 
that  is.  single-dwelling,  rental,  and 
multifamily.  is  less  than  half  of  what 
it  was  in  1977.  And  remember  that  by 
1977  even  that  was  not  much  to  brag 
about. 

Economists  see  no  hope  of  a  housing 
industry  recovery  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  and  maybe  not  even  after 
that.  Let  me  say  that  those  economists 
probably  are  not  familiar  with  the  ins 
and  outs  of  housing  construction,  and 
even  if  we  were  to  be  gearing  up  now. 
It  would  still  be  a  matter  of  time  and 
we  probably  would  not  produce  any  ef- 
fects until  the  terminal  point  of  this 
year,  in  autumn,  because  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  construction  business. 
You  just  do  not  stop  and  start  a  hous- 
ing business  like  you  would  an  auto- 
mobile engine. 

Because  of  continued  unprecedented 
interest  rates,  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry is  in  a  state  of  growing  despera- 
tion, which  means  that  the  prospect  of 
regenerating  mortgage  credit  is,  to  say 
the  least,  dark  and  dismal.  Overall,  the 
housing  industry  is  in  a  state  of  de- 
pression, and  everyone  who  wants  to 
buy,  sell,  or  rent  a  home  is  fearful, 
even  desperate. 

In  the  face  of  this  great  and  growing 
crisis,  unfortunately,  the  response  of 
the  present  administration  continues 
to  be,  as  last  year,  one  of  dismantling 
of  the  housing  programs  that  have 
served  to  turn  our  Nation  into  a  nation 
of  proud  homeowners.  Far  from 
having  a  housing  policy,  the  adminis- 
tration adopted  an  antihousing 
policy— a  deliberate  attack  on  the  in- 
stitutions, agencies,  and  programs  that 
finance  and  deliver  housing  for  this 
great  Nation. 

This  year,  with  the  situation  even 
bleaker  than  it  was  1  year  ago,  the  ad- 
ministration still  insists  not  only  on 
doing  nothing  by  way  of  a  positive 
housing  program  but  on  redoubling 
their  attack  on  the  programs  that  do 
exist,  such  as  they  are  now.  The  last 
12  months  have  shown  that  less  really 


is  less,  but  this  year  the  administra- 
tion is  calling  for  a  demonstration  that 
nothing  is  nothing. 

It  is  simply  not  possible  to  meet  the 
housing-needs  of  the  Nation— not  only 
this  one  but  any  other— without  an  af- 
firmative, effective  national  commit- 
ment to  housing.  Our  great  progress  in 
housing  was  the  result  of  a  national 
commitment  to  make  decent  and  af- 
fordable housing  universally  available 
to  Americans.  We  can  safely  say  that 
American  housing  was  transformed 
under  those  programs,  and  that  today 
Americans  are  on  the  whole  the  best 
housed  people  in  the  world.  But  there 
are  still  millions  of  Americans  who  do 
not  have  decent  homes. 

Last  summer  the  subcommittee  and 
I  visited  site  after  site  in  which  mi- 
grant farmworkers,  for  example,  less 
than  IVi  hours  drive  from  this  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  were  living  in  conditions 
not  fit  even  for  livestock,  let  alone 
human  beings.  I  need  not  remind  any 
one  of  my  colleagues  that  we  still  have 
slums,  that  we  still  have  unspeakably 
bad  housing  for  millions  of  poor 
people.  And  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
anyone  that  almost  none  of  our  citi- 
zens can  go  out  and  find  an  affordable 
home  to  buy  or  a  place  to  rent  in 
today's  market.  With  demand  bur- 
geoning and  production  spiraling 
downward,  we  are  indeed  at  a  cross- 
roads. We  will  either  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  Nation  or  we  will  not.  We 
will  either  progress  or  go  bsickward.  I 
do  not  think  this  Nation  or  any  nation 
of  this  kind  is  going  to  stand  still. 

Without  a  national  commitment  to 
housing,  without  an  affirmative  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  question  whatsoever 
that  we  will  see  regression.  We  will  see 
growing  numbers  of  people  who 
cannot  afford  decent  housing.  We  will 
see  social  disturbance.  We  have  the 
disturbance  even  now.  within  the  last 
6  months,  in  Germany,  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  and  even  in  England,-  where 
the  conditions  have  reached  the  boil- 
ing point  that  we  are  headed  for  in 
some  areas  of  our  country.  What  is 
worse,  we  will  see  the  amount  of 
decent  housing  level  off  and  then 
begin  to  fall  back.  There  can  be  no 
mistake:  A  nonpolicy  in  housing  is  an 
antipolicy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  we  are  at  a  cross- 
roads. If  the  Reagan  program  for 
fiscal  1983  goes  through,  there  will  be 
a  virtually  complete  halt  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new,  low-cost  housing. 
There  will  be  an  accelerating  deterio- 
ration of  the  stock  of  low-rent  public 
housing.  There  will  be  no  help  to 
make  housing  affordable  for  people 
who  have  adequate  but  still  modest  in- 
comes. There  will  be  a  permanent  de- 
crease in  the  level  of  housing  produc- 
tion, and  this  will  occur  just  as  the 
demand  for  new  housing  will  reach  un- 
precedented levels.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  will  be  that  our  people  will 
become  less  well  housed,  and  that  ret- 


rogression will  accelerate  as  the  years 
go  by.  Housing  will  no  longer  be  an  at- 
tainable dream,  for  more  and  more 
millions  of  people.  The  cost  and  ade- 
quacy of  housing  will  change  rapidly, 
and  for  the  worse. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  antihousing 
program  is  in  the  interests  of  this 
Nation  or  the  American  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  sensible  choice  is  to 
continue  our  national  commitment  to 
housing,  rather  than  to  go  further 
down  the  road  that  has  been  charted 
by  an  administration  that  believes  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  housing— notwith- 
standing the  reality  that  no  nation  has 
ever  been  able  to  provide  adequate 
housing  without  an  effective  national 
housing  program. 

Together  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  I  am  offering 
a  constructive,  effective  alternative. 
This  is  a  program  intended  to  reaffirm 
our  historic  national  policy:  A  safe, 
sanitary,  decent,  and  affordable  home 
for  every  American.  Tomorrow.  I  will 
introduce  the  bill  embodying  this  pro- 
gram. Today.  I  want  to  outline  its 
basic  components. 

First,  this  program  is  designed  to  be 
within  the  budget  limits  of  the  1982 
fiscal  year  program  for  housing  and 
community  development.  Those  limits 
represent  the  very  bottom,  the  abso- 
lute minimum,  between  an  effective 
housing  program  and  one  that  moves 
backward.  The  needs  for  housing  as- 
sistance are  far  greater  than  will  be 
provided  by  this  kind  of  fiscal  limita- 
tion, but  until  and  unless  there  are 
basic  changes  in  budget  limits,  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we 
have.  The  cost  of  the  program  I  am 
outlining  will  be  about  $18.2  billion, 
which  is  the  same  amount  that  was 
available  for  fiscal  1982.  It  is  not,  that 
figure  demonstrates,  a  dream  program. 
It  is  grounded  in  rock-solid  reality. 

Second,  this  program  is  aimed  to 
assist  not  only  the  very  poor,  not  only 
the  elderly,  but  those  who  have  good 
incomes  and  still  find  themselves 
locked  out  of  the  housing  market.  It  is 
a  program  aimed  at  helping  meet  the 
needs  of  every  citizen  who  needs  and 
cannot  afford  an  adequate  home. 

What  we  are  able  to  do  in  this  bill  is 
not  enough,  but  it  will  be  a  beginning. 
The  critical  thing  at  the  moment  is  to 
make  a  critical  choice:  A  choice  be- 
tween a  national  commitment  to  hous- 
ing, or  a  national  abandonment  of  it.  I 
stand  for  a  positive  commitment,  and  I 
am  proud  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  stand  with  me. 

What  we  are  proposing  will  help.  It 
will  mark  a  new  beginning.  It  will  not. 
unhappily,  be  the  complete  answer  to 
all  the  ills  caused  by  the  radical  and 
failed  experiment  of  Reaganomics.  Ul- 
timately, the  revival  of  housing  will  re- 
quire revival  of  the  economy  itself— a 
decline  in  interest  rates,  a  rebirth  of 
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the  housing  finance  industry,  and  a 
cessation  of  the  Reagan  attacks  on 
such  basic  housing  programs  as  FHA 
insurance  and  GNMA  secondary  mort- 
gage market  support.  Even  if  there  is  a 
general  improvement  in  economic 
health,  these  programs  will  remain  es- 
sential, and  the  commitment  they  rep- 
resent will  be  imperative,  if  housing 
production  is  ever  to  reach  anything 
resembling  an  adequate  level  to  meet 
demand. 

The  Democratic  housing  bill  will 
contain  a  new.  major  innovation  in 
•multifamily  rental  housing  produc- 
tion. This  will  replace  the  much  criti- 
cized existing  section  8  program  for 
multifamily  housing. 

In  the  Democratic  housing  bill,  the 
multifamily  housing  program  will  pro- 
vide a  targeted,  flexible,  and  efficient 
production  stimulus.  Our  aim  is  to 
assure  that  the  assisted  units  are  built 
where  they  are  needed,  that  they  are 
built  in  the  fastest  E.nd  least  expensive 
way  possible,  and  that  they  rely  heavi- 
ly on  local  initiative.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, local  housing  agencies  will  de- 
velop with  private  sponsors  applica- 
tions for  assisted  multifamily  units. 
The  necessary  Federal  subsidy  would 
be  provided  in  any  one  of  a  number  of 
ways,  whichever  is  the  most  suitable 
for  the  project  in  question.  It  could  be 
a  capital  grant,  it  could  be  a  loan,  it 
could  be  a  grant  for  land  acquisition, 
and  it  could  be  an  interest  subsidy. 
Further,  preference  would  be  given  to 
those  applications  that  can  show  a 
local  government  contribution— so 
that  an  application  with  a  local  contri- 
bution of  land,  for  example,  would  be 
more  favored  than  one  with  no  local 
participation.  To  be  eligible,  a  project 
must  set  aside  20  percent  of  its  units 
for  low-income  persons.  The  balance 
would  be  for  moderate  income  tenants. 
What  this  program  aims  to  do  is  to 
allow  maximum  flexibility,  so  that 
there  will  be  the  greatest  possible  in- 
centive to  get  units  built,  to  insure 
that  they  are  of  good  quality,  and  to 
insure  that  they  meet  the  needs  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity. One  way  to  envision  this  is 
that  the  Federal  assistance  is  akin  to 
the  urban  development  action  grant: 
The  community  brings  forward  a 
workable  plan,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  the  catalyst  to  make 
it  work.  Our  program  will  provide  be- 
tween 60,000  and  100,000  new  units  of 
housing,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.3  billion. 
In  addition  to  rental  housing,  we  are 
providing  a  program  for  homeowner- 
ship.  This  would  be  an  activation  of 
the  section  235(Q)  program,  which  is 
available  to  assist  families  buy  homes, 
when  those  families  have  incomes  of 
up  to  130  percent  of  the  median 
income.  These  are  families  that  could, 
if  home  prices  and  interest  rates  were 
at  anything  approaching  reasonable 
levels,  afford  a  home  without  help. 
The  fact  is  that  only  a  tiny  percentage 


of  our  citizens  are  in  the  market,  and 
this  program  is  designed  to  help 
people  of  moderate  means  afford  a 
home.  Our  bill  provides  for  close  to 
100.000  units,  with  subsidies  sufficient 
to  bring  interest  rates  down  to  as  low 
as  9'/2  percent.  To  keep  the  costs  of 
this  program  low.  the  subsidy  would 
be  available  for  a  maximum  of  10 
years,  there  would  be  a  recapture  pro- 
vision, and  there  would  be  a  discretion- 
ary extension  of  assistance  in  cases 
where  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  deems  such  ex- 
tensions necessary.  We  believe,  howev- 
er, that  the  families  assisted  by  this 
program  would  have  growing  incomes, 
so  that  the  subsidy  could  be  eliminat- 
ed by  the  end  of  a  10-year  period. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  existing  section  235  pro- 
gram, but  only  for  15,000  units. 

With  respect  to  low-cost  housing, 
the  Democratic  bill  aims  to  maintain 
the  existing  public  housing  effort.  The 
bill  provides  for  up  to  20,000  new  units 
of  low-rent  public  housing,  close  to  $2 
billion  for  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing public  housing  stock,  and  operat- 
ing subsidies  of  $1.6  billion.  This  level 
of  effort  is  the  minimum  necessary  to 
keep  public  housing  affordable  for  the 
people  it  serves,  to  keep  the  Nation's 
public  housing  stick  in  decent  shape, 
and  to  insure  that  housing  authorities 
do  not  go  bankrupt. 

The  Democratic  housing  bill  main- 
tains the  existing  national  commit- 
ment to  rural  housing.  Whereas  the 
Reagan  program  would  result  in  no 
net  addition  to  assisted  housing  in 
rural  areas,  our  program  calls  for 
57.200  net  new  units.  This  is  critical, 
because  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
substandard  housing  exists  in  rural 
America,  and  there  is  simply  no  way— 
morally,  economically,  or  practically, 
to  close  our  eyes  to  that  need,  as  the 
Reagan  program  would  have  us  do. 

Additionally,  the  Democratic  hous- 
ing bill  will  contain  provisions  to  save 
homes  from  foreclosure,  in  those  cases 
where  people  fall  behind  on  mortgage 
payments  because  of  temporary  and 
uncontrollable  circumstances.  For  ex- 
ample, a  person  laid  off  because  of  the 
recession  could  qualify  for  assistance. 
There  are  some  350.000  home  mort- 
gages today  that  are  seriously  in  ar- 
rears—virtually every  one  of  them  be- 
cause one  or  more  members  of  the 
mortgagee's  family  is  unemployed. 
This  assistance  would  be  in  the  form 
of  loans,  would  be  limited  to  persons 
who  must  have  help  to  prevent  fore- 
closure, would  be  available  only  to 
those  with  the  prospects  of  a  reasona- 
ble ability  to  repay,  and  would  be  lim- 
ited to  1  to  2  years'  duration.  We  rec- 
ommend this  provision  because  it  is 
unconscionable  that  the  economic  vic- 
tims of  Reaganomics  should  lose  their 
homes  as  well  as  their  jobs.  They  are 
already  paying  too  high  a  price  for  the 
growing    problems    of    the    Nation's 


economy,  and  this  bill  is  a  simple  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  personal  ruin- 
ation is  not  a  decent  or  sound  econom- 
ic policy,  let  alone  morally  defensible. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  majori- 
ty also  recommends  extension  of  exist- 
ing FHA.  FNMA.  and  insurance  pro- 
grams. Our  bill  provides  for  extension 
of  crime,  riot,  and  flood  insurance,  and 
seeks  to  extend  the  housing  counsel- 
ing program,  one  of  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective operations  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  Democratic  housing  program  is. 
in  short,  comprehensive:  it  is  respon- 
sive to  the  growing  crisis  throughout 
the  housing  industry,  and  it  seeks  to 
deal  with  the  needs  of  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  our  citizens  who  cannot  today 
afford  to  buy  or  rent  an  adequate 
home.  We  know  that  no  nation— this 
or  any  other— can  produce  the  housing 
it  needs  without  a  policy  like  that  em- 
braced in  our  bill.  We  know  that  this 
Nation  is  facing  a  simple  choice:  To  be 
for  housing  our  people  or  against  it. 
There  is  no  middle  ground. 

The  Reagan  administration  seeks  to 
abandon  any  kind  of  Federal  housing 
policy.  We  know  that  this  is  not  possi- 
ble, if  this  Nation  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate amounts  of  safe  and  decent 
housing  at  prices  American  citizens 
can  afford  to  pay.  I  do  not  believe  that 
housing  should  be  only  for  the  rich.  It 
is  an  essential  for  everyone,  and  it  is 
not  an  option.  Housing  is  something 
everyone  must  have,  and  if  everyone  is 
to  have  it.  our  policy  must  be  to  assure 
that  it  is  available.  That  is  what  we 
seek  to  do.  We  have  come  too  far  in 
this  Nation  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
What  we  are  seeking  to  provide  is  a 
program  that  meets  basic  needs,  at 
least  part,  and  a  program  that  main- 
tains a  necessary  national  commit- 
ment. We  can  do  no  less  than  this,  if 
this  Nation  is  to  keep  from  slipping 
backward,  toward  dark  and  terrible 
times  that  haunt  us  still.  Surely  we  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century  do 
not  mean  to  return  housing  back  to 
the  darkness  of  the  19th  century.  Yet 
that  would  be  the  result  qf  the  anti- 
housing  program  of  the  administra- 
tion. We  can  do  better.  We  must  do 
better.  This  program  is  the  better 
choice. 


H.R.  5696  WILL  SPUR  AUTO 
INDUSTRY  WITH  TAX  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  pro- 
viding up  to  $1,500  in  tax  credits  for 
individuals  buying  automobiles  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  symbolized  the  historic  agree- 
ment between  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the 
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United  Auto  Workers,  my  bill  H.R. 
5696  will  help  create  the  incentives  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  American 
auto  industry. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  the  auto 
industry  is  the  economic  lifeblood  of 
the  economy.  Rubber,  plastics,  spark 
plugs,  auto  fabrics,  and  accessories  are 
all  major  industries  in  Ohio.  Indeed. 
Ohio  is  the  No.  1  State  in  the  manu- 
facture of  auto  parts. 

It  is  time  to  help  rebuild  the  Ameri- 
can auto  industry.  To  move  Govern- 
ment into  a  position  of  cooperation,  to 
encourage,  to  set  free  the  incentives 
for  a  prosperous  industry  creating 
jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
H.R.  5696. 

GOVERNMENT  MUST  HELP  LABOR  AND 
MANAGEMENT  SAVE  AMERICAN  AUTO  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  agreement 
by  the  United  Auto  Workers  (UAW)  to 
accept  wage  and  benefit  to  save  their 
industry  showed  the  commonsense  of 
our  working  people  at  its  best.  We 
have  seen  leftist  ideologues  in  England 
destroy  that  country's  economy  since 
World  War  II  by  driving  industry  to 
the  wall  with  union  demands.  No  one 
can  accuse  the  UAW  of  being  soft  in 
its  demands.  On  the  contrary,  the 
UAW  is  known  as  one  of  this  country's 
most  uncompromising  unions.  It  was  a 
painful  choice  for  this  powerful  union 
and  its  rank  and  file  to  accept  reduc- 
tions in  benefits,  but  it  was  the  choice 
that  had  to  be  made  to  save  jobs,  and 
they  made  it. 

Government  cannot  ignore  this  his- 
toric precedent  of  teamwork  for  saving 
American  jobs.  Labor  and  manage- 
ment have  taken  action,  and  it  is  time 
for  us  to  join  the  team.  To  this  end.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  a  10-percent  tax  credit  to 
buyers  of  new  American  made  automo- 
biles. Such  action  will  help  save  an  in- 
dustry which  provides  jobs  all  over 
America,  and  especially  in  my  own 
State  of  Ohio. 

The  parts  and  accessories  for  Ameri- 
can automobiles  make  up  a  major  part 
of  the  industry  in  the  economically 
pressed  Midwest.  Glass,  rubber,  and 
parts  provide,  directly  and  indirectly, 
much  of  the  production  of  our  State. 
and  we  have  been  badly  hurt  by  the 
decline  of  this  enormous  industry.  For 
each  person  who  actually  works  in  car 
production,  there  are  2.2  working  for 
suppliers  of  parts  and  accessories.  As 
of  last  August,  an  estimated  250,000 
workers  had  been  laid  off  by  manufac- 
turers, but  650,000  had  lost  their  jobs 
in  automobile  supply  production, 
almost  three  times  as  many.  This  is  a 
result  of  a  drop  from  9.67  million  cars 
produced  in  1973  to  6.25  million  in 
1981  by  the  American  automotive  in- 
dustry. Efforts  to  revive  it  will  address 
unemployment  in  the  area  of  this 
country  which  most  desperately  needs 
reviving. 


I  think  all  of  us,  liberal  and  conserv- 
ative. Democrat  and  Republican,  can 
agree  that  this  action  makes  good 
fiscal  sense.  An  automobile  produced 
in  the  United  States  produces  a  lot 
more  in  Government  revenue  and  sav- 
ings than  the  10-percent  tax  break  will 
cost.  One  worker  is  employed  in  pro- 
duction and  supply  for  each  four  new 
automobiles  produced  each  year.  Each 
worker  who  remains  a  taxpayer  and  is 
not  forced  to  ask  for  unemployment 
benefits  represents  a  huge  return  to 
the  Government.  He  also  keeps  other 
businesses  from  which  he  buys,  oper- 
ating, saving  even  more  jobs.  American 
automobile  purchases  help  our,  inter- 
national balance  of  payments. 

This    action    provides    for    human 
needs,  and  is  fiscally  sound.  But  it  is 
also  pressing,  which  is  the  reason  I  am 
announcing  this  proposal  at  this  time. 
The  action  of  the  UAW  and  automo- 
tive   management    is    a    major    step 
toward  American  teamwork  in  solving 
our  economic  problem.   It  should  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which 
we  stand  together,  workers,  consum- 
ers,   management,    stockholders,    and 
Government,    to    put    the    American 
economy    back    on    top,    and    return 
growth  and  prosperity.  Today,  as  200 
years   ago,   we   hang   together   or  we 
hang  separately.  If  we  act  now,  Amer- 
ica can  win  the  economic  battle  today 
as  completely  as  it  did  the  military  one 
then. 
My  bill  H.R.  5696  follows: 
H.R.  5696 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  individuals  an  income 
tax  credit  of  up  to  $1,500  for  each  new 
American-made  passenger  automobile  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  ».  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Domestic 
Auto  Incentive  Tax  Act  of  1982  ".      ' 

SEC.  2.  ALLOWANCE  OF  CREDIT  FOR  ACQUISITION 
OF  NEW  AMERICAN-MADE  PASSENGER 
I     ALTOMOBILE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowable) is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 44G  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.     44H.     NEW     A.MERICANMADE     PASSENGER 
ALTOMOBILES. 

•'(a)  Allowance  or  Credit.— In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  qualified  pas- 
senger automobile  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
during  such  year. 

■•(b)  Maximum  Credit.— The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
automobile  shall  not  exceed  $1,500. 

"(c)  Qualified  Passenger  Automobile.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'quali- 
fied passenger  automobile"  means  any  pas- 
senger automobile— 

"(1)  which  is  an  American-made  automo- 
bile. 

"(2)  which  is  acquired  after  March  2.  1982, 
and  before  January  1.  1988. 

••(3)  wbich  is  of  model  year  1982  or  later. 


••(4)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer,  and 

•■(5)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  pri- 
marily for  the  personal  use  of  the  taxpayer 
or  a  member  of  his  family. 

"(d)  Other  Definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

•(1)  American-made  automobile.— The 
term  American-made  automobile'  means 
any  automobile  if  more  than  55  percent  of 
the  basis  of  such  automobile  is  attributable 
to  value  added  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Passenger  automobile.— The  term 
passenger  automobile'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  501(2)  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act. 

"(3)  Model  year.— The  term  'model  year' 
means  the  manufacturer's  annual  produc- 
tion period  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 
"(e)  Special  Rules.— 
"(1)  Application  with  other  credits.— 
"(A)  In  general.- The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  a  section  of  this 
subpart  having  a  lower  number  or  letter 
designation  than  this  section,  other  than 
the  credits  allowable  by  sections  31.  39.  and 
43. 

"(B)  Carryover  of  unused  credit.— 
"(i)  In  general.— If  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  under  subsection  (a)  (in- 
cluding the  amount  allowable  by  reason  of 
this  subsection)  exceeds  the  limitation 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  taxable 
year,  such  excess  shall  be  a  carryover  to 
each  of  the  3  taxable  years  following  such 
year  and  be  allowable  as  a  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  years. 

"(ii)  Ordering  rule.— If  an  amount  of 
credit  is  carried  under  clause  (i)  from  a  prior 
taxable  year,  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  first  from  such  carryovers,  be- 
ginning with  carryovers  from  the  earliest 
years. 

"(2)  Basis  adjustments.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  if  a  credit  is  allowed  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  automobile,  the 
basis  of  such  automobile  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph)  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  credit  so  al- 
lowed." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  adjustments  to  basis)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (23).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (24)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(25)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
44H(e)(2).  in  the  case  of  an  automobile  with 
respect  to  which  a  credit  has  been  allowed 
under  section  44H." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  designation  of  income  tax 
payments  to  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  44G""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"44G.  and  44H  ". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  44G  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  44H.  New  American-made  passenger 

automobiles." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  March  2.  1982.« 


THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
President  delivered  his  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  to  the  Congress  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  arrived  just  about  the  time  we 
were  getting  a  clear  picture  of  how 
badly  the  administrations  economic 
plan  enacted  last  year  was  faring.  The 
only  bright  spot  was  that  the  cost  of 
living  was  declining.  The  cost  of  living 
was  declining  all  right,  but  not  due  to 
the  new  magic  of  supply  side  econom- 
ics. No.  It  was  nothing  new  at  all.  and 
it  certainly  was  not  magic— it  was  due 
to  the  serious  recession  brought  on  by 
a  confusion  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  So  it  was  with  some  interest 
that  I  looked  at  the  budget  for  some 
indication  of  a  shift  in  policy  to  turn 
this  economy  around.  But  I  was  disap- 
pointed. It  was  more  of  the  same:  No 
change  in  last  year's  abortive  tax 
policy,  huge  increases  for  defense, 
severe  net  reductions  for  all  other 
Government  activities,  including  a  rad- 
ical shift  of  responsibilities  to  State 
and  local  government,  and  wildly  opti- 
mistic assumptions  about  the  impact 
of  all  this  on  the  economy  and  on  the 
budget  numbers. 

Given  the  prominence  of  defense 
spending  in  the  administration's  floun- 
dering plan,  it  clearly  must  be  a  cen- 
tral matter  of  concern  as  Congress 
begins  a  careful  examination  of  the 
elements  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1983.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  House  some  of  my 
observations  on  the  defense  budget  at 
this  point. 

The  President's  budget  for  all  na- 
tional defense  activities  in  the  budget 
is  as  follows: 
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These  summary  figures  in  the  Presi- 
dent "s  budget  and  those  that  follow 
tend  to  understate  the  budget  increase 
between  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
year  1983  because  the  fiscal  year  1982 
totals  include  proposed  supplemental 
appropriations  of  $5.4  for  pay  and  $2.4 
billion  for  programs.  A  breakdown  of 
that  total  in  terms  of  budget  authority 
between  activities  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  defense  and  other  defense  ac- 
tivities in  the  Federal  budget  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  real  growth  of  activities  over  and 
above  the  inflation  assumed  in  the 
Presidents  budget  is  as  follows: 

Percent  real 
growth 

Military  personnel +3.5 

Retired  pay +3.1 

Operation  and  maintenance +6.2 

Procurement +28.4 

R.D.T.  &  E -hl4.6 

Family   housing,   military  construc- 
tion and  other +11.0 


Total.  Department  of  Defense ..    *  13.2 

BIG  INCREASES  IN  PROCUREMENT  AND  R.  &.  D. 

If  the  impression  you  get  from  these 
numbers  is  that  defense  spending  is 
huge  and  is  programed  for  even  more 
staggering  increases,  you  are  reading 
the  record  correctly.  Total  outlays  for 
defense  in  the  administration's  budget 
are  6.4  percent  of  the  GNP  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  are  slated  to  grow  to  7 
percent  by  fiscal  year  1985.  Measured 
against  total  Federal  spending,  de- 
fense, under  the  administration  plan, 
is  29.2  percent  of  the  total  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  will  grow  to  33.7 
percent  by  1985.  Those  indicators  re- 
flect just  2  years  growth.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  5-year  defense  plan 
from  fiscal  year  1983  through  fiscal 
year  1987  totals  about  $1.7  trillion.  A 
futher  critical  observation  is  that  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  increase  is 
weighted  very  heavily  in  the  area  of 
investment.  28.4  percent  real  growth 
in  procurement  and  14.6  percent  real 
growth  in  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation. 

Administration  budgets  are  propos- 
als, and  as  with  all  proposals,  the  ad- 
ministration defense  budget  raises 
some  basic  concerns  that  will  have  to 
be  examined  in  some  detail  by  Con- 
gress. 

READINESS 

Readiness  of  the  forces  has  been  a 
continuing  concern  of  the  Congress 
and  this  administration,  yet  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  increases  are 
weighted  heavily  in  the  area  of  pro- 
curement and  R.  &  D.  Are  we  ade- 
quately handling  today's  readiness 
problem?  Are  we  adequately  preparing 
in  todays  budget   for  the  enormous 


future  personnel  and  operations  and 
maintenance  costs  forshadowed  by 
this  heavy  investment  in  high  technol- 
ogy weapons  systems? 

STRATEGIC  PACKAGE 

Much  of  the  procurement  and 
R.  &  D.  increase  is  targeted  toward 
strategic  forces.  The  strategic  package 
in  last  years  budget  had  the  perma- 
nence and  depth  of  analysis  of  a  press 
release.  If  this  years  budget  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  past  in  any  way,  it  is  a 
model  of  confusion  and  will  require 
careful  rethinking  by  Congress. 

DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

The  emphasis  on  procurement  also 
raises  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  defense  industrial  base  to  absorb 
the  defense  spending  contemplated  ef- 
ficiently. This  question  was  dismissed 
summarily  last  year  by  the  administra- 
tion, but  this  year  the  President's  own 
Economic  Report  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  impact  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenses  planned  spending 
on  the  heavy  industrial  sector  of  the 
economy.  The  Economic  Report  notes 
that  the  average  growth  of  defense 
spending  in  the  durable  manufactur- 
ing sector  from  1981  to  1987  will  be  16 
percent,  larger  than  the  14  percent  hit 
during  the  3  peak  years  of  the  Viet- 
nam buildup.  It  further  questions 
whether  we  will  have  available  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  quality  people 
needed  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
complex  weapons  we  are  putting  into 
place. 

FAILURE  TO  TARGET  PAY  INCREASES 

Another  major  concern  is  whether 
we  can  afford  to  continue  the  policy  of 
across-the-board  pay  bonuses  to  the 
military  as  a  method  of  achieving  re- 
cruiting and  retention  goals.  For  2 
years  the  Congress  has  concentrated 
heavily  on  improving  military  pay 
across  the  board.  In  general  terms  we 
are  achieving  recruiting  and  retention 
goals,  both  in  the  numbers  and  quality 
of  people.  Nevertheless,  the  military 
still  has  severe  shortages  in  particular 
high-skill  areas.  We  must  ask  which  is 
the  more  efficient  use  of  funds  to 
meet  this  continuing  problem.  To 
target  the  money  on  the  problem 
areas?  Or  to  provide  still  another 
across-the-board  bonus  for  the  mili- 
tary? The  budget  proposes  an  8-per- 
cent raise  for  the  military  and  a  5-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  everybody  else  in 
government— a  3-percent  across-the- 
board  bonus. 

FAILURE  TO  TERMINA'TE  MAJOR  WEAPONS 
PROGRAMS 

Everybody  must  know  by  now  that  a 
continuing  problem  in  defense  budget 
decisionmaking  has  been  the  failure  to 
terminate  programs  that  are  not  work- 
ing out.  The  practice  in  defense— when 
cost  overruns  exert  strong  budget 
pressure— is  not  to  terminate  major 
weapons  systems,  but  to  keep  all  sys- 
tems going,  but  at  uneconomically  low 
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production  rates.  It  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  when  I  read  last 
March  in  the  Presidents  "Program  for 
Economic  Recovery"  that  "weapons 
systems  that  are  poorly  managed,  ex- 
cessively costly  in  relation  to  mission 
requirement,  or  peripheral  to  U.S.  de- 
fense requirements  will  be  terminat- 
ed." 

The  1983  budget  proudly  notes  that 
60  programs  have  been  eliminated  or 
reduced.  Of  the  60  programs  DOD 
takes  credit  in  eliminating  or  reducing 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  many  are  reduc- 
tions of  congressional  add-on's,  some 
reductions  were  actually  made  by  Con- 
gress and  not  by  DOD,  and  others  are 
not  reductions  at  all.  For  example,  in- 
cluded in  the  60  programs  is  an  $18 
million  reduction  in  the  Seafire  pro- 
gram and  a  $10  million  reduction  in 
the  stratified  charge  rotary  combus- 
tion engine.  These  two  programs  were 
initiated  by  Congress  and  DOD  chose 
not  to  fund  them.  The  $422  million  re- 
duction for  U.S.S.  Oriskany  reactiva- 
tion was  a  congressional  reduction,  as 
was  the  $60  million  for  JP-233.  The 
$392  million  reduction  for  the  TAKX 
maritime  prepositioning  ship  is  not  a 
reduction  at  all  because  it  will  be 
funded  in  the  O.  &  M.  appropriations 
rather  than  in  procurement  appropria- 
tions. Further,  reduction  on  $10  mil- 
lion in  advance  procurement  for  the 
TAH  hospital  ship  is  counted,  yet  that 
ship  is  fully  funded  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  procurement  budget.  Finally,  the 
total  savings  in  fiscal  year  1983  are 
less  than  1  percent  of  what  is  being  re- 
quested for  procurement  and  research 
and  development.  The  Department's 
drive  to  terminate  major  programs  ap- 
pears to  have  dissolved  into  a  numbers 
exercise.  Congress  has  its  work  cut  out 
for  itself  in  this  area. 

INFLATION  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOR  DEFENSE 

The  budget  also  raises  questions 
about  the  relative  priorities  within  the 
defense  budget  itself.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  usually  attaches  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  those  items  that 
are  included  in  the  spring  supplemen- 
tal. Supplementals  generally  are  not 
the  place  for  new  programs  to  be  initi- 
ated or  for  old  programs  to  expand 
dramatically.  The  Department  com- 
pleted a  total  review  of  the  fiscal  year 
budget  and  submitted  its  revised 
budget  to  the  Congress  last  October. 

I  would  have  expected  an  "inflation  " 
supplemental  to  include  the  additional 
funds  necessary  to  purchase  certain 
items  included  in  the  October  budget. 
But  no.  The  administration's  approach 
to  the  so-called  inflation  supplemental 
for  defense  was  to  calculate  a  total 
amount  it  felt  the  Department  needed 
due  to  inflation,  and  then  simply  re- 
quest new  starts  or  expand  old  pro- 
grams until  the  total  inflation  allow- 
ance was  spent.  This  proposed  supple- 
mental includes  development  of  a 
much  improved  advanced  ballistic  re- 
entry vehicle  essential  for  the  MX  to 


meet  the  current  deployment  sched- 
ule: an  initial  increment  of  construc- 
tion for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force: 
the  transfer  of  equipment  to  fill 
Pomcus  Division  sets  5  and  6:  the  pur- 
chase of  two  KC-10  tanker/cargo  air- 
craft: long  leadtime  items  needed  for 
two  C-5  cargo  aircraft  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget:  and  produc- 
tion and  storage  of  vitally  needed  com- 
ponents of  the  Ml  tank  to  insure  an 
adequate  surge  capability  for  the 
future.  These  items  all  appear  to  be 
new  initiatives.  Clearly  the  fiscal  year 
1982  defense  program  supplemental 
does  not  appear  to  meet  the  test  of  ur- 
gency and  will  also  bear  the  most  care- 
ful review. 

CAN  DEFENSE  SPENDING  BE  REDUCED? 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tion Congress  must  face  is  whether 
the  defense  budget  can  be  reduced  at 
all.  In  light  of  just  a  few  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  defense  budget  submit- 
ted to  us,  which  I  have  just  reviewed, 
this  question  would  seem  to  be  ridicu- 
lous. Nevertheless,  the  argument  is 
heard  that  it  is  pointless  to  reduce 
budget  authority  or  appropriations  for 
defense  procurement  because  these 
funds  spend  out  over  a  number  of 
years  with  only  marginal  impact  on 
this  year's  deficit.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  argued  that  it  is  imprudent  to 
reduce  personnel  or  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts,  which  do  spend 
out  almost  entirely  in  the  first  year, 
because  those  reductions  necessarily 
impair  readiness. 

The  first  response  is  obvious.  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  national  defense,  not  merely  to 
spend  money  on  activities  labeled  de- 
fense. Clearly  as  Congress  reviews  the 
issues  I  have  taken  the  time  to  discuss, 
as  well  as  many  others,  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  to  direct  defense 
spending  along  more  efficient  avenues. 
The  administration  itself  claims  that 
its  own  efforts  to  improve  manage- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Defense 
alone  will  be  saving  some  $61  billion 
by  fiscal  year  1987.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  Congress  cannot  contribute  to 
this  effort  at  all?  I  would  point  out 
that  Admiral  Rickover  as  he  concluded 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  military,  answered  the  question  by 
presenting  a  series  of  suggestions  to 
Congress  on  ways  in  which  he  thinks 
Defense  funds  could  be  spent  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  the 
deficit  problem  we  face  is  not  only 
large  in  fiscal  year  1983  terms— the 
budget  itself  notes  that  it  could  go  to 
$146  billion  in  1983  unless  a  number  of 
heroic  assumptions  are  somehow  real- 
ized—those deficits  are  projected  well 
out  into  the  future.  In  those  terms 
every  billion  dollars  not  appropriated 
for  long-range  spending  items— like 
procurement— is  still  $1  billion  that 
will  cut  the  size  of  Federal  deficits. 
Keep  in  mind  that  it  was  the  impact  of 


the  huge  tax  cuts  enacted  last  year  on 
future  year  deficits  that  helped  get  us 
into  our  present  economic  mess. 

Finally,  if  you  are  convinced  that 
Federal  spending  must  be  cut  to  help 
meet  the  deficit  problem,  then  you 
must  consider  where  the  growth  in  ex- 
penditures is  occurring.  The  following 
table  makes  clear  that  defense  cannot 
be  excluded  from  budget  reduction  ef- 
forts. If  we  are  to  go  duck  hunting, 
then  we  must  go  where  the  ducks  are. 


Real  growth  average  1980-85 


National  defense 

Payments  for  individuals 

Net  interest 

Grants  and  federal  operations. 


Percent 
change 

*8.0 

-2.0 

+  6.7 

17.1 


Total  Federal  budget + 1.4 

DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  BILL 

Now  I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  de- 
fense bill  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  will  consider  this  year. 
The  fiscal  year  1983  budget  request 
for  those  items  included  in  the  annual 
Defense  appropriation  bill  totals 
$245.6  billion,  not  including  contingen- 
cies. This  iB  an  increase  of  $45.7  billion 
more  than  the  $199.9  billion  appropri- 
ated to  date  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
fiscal  year  1983  request  is  22.9  percent 
more  than  the  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priations made  to  date. 

Pentagon  figures  used  in  Secretary 
Weinberger's  press  release  include  the 
anticipated  fiscal  year  1982  supple- 
mental amounts  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
figures  and  all  Defense  Department 
functions  including  military  construc- 
tion and  family  housing  as  well  as  var- 
ious fiscal  year  1983  contingencies. 
This  gives  a  total  requested  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1983  budget  authority 
of  $257.5  billion,  an  increase  of  $43.7 
billion  above  fiscal  year  1982  amounts 
projected  at  $214.1  billion. 

Outlays  are  not  projected  to  increase 
as  sharply  as  budget  authority.  This 
indicates  an  increase  in  unexpended 
balances.  The  outlays  estimated  in  the 
accounts  covered  in  the  defense  appro- 
priations total  $205.1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983  as  compared  with  $171.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982  to  date.  The 
$34  billion  increase  is  a  19.9-percent  in- 
crease. 

The  budget  includes  a  $2.4  billion 
program  supplemental  for  Defense. 
Under  "Items  Proposed  for  Later 
Transmission"  is  a  $5.4  billion  Defense 
pay  supplemental. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense stated  that  the  fiscal  year  1983 
increase  is  roughly  divided  equally  in 
three  categories:  Inflation,  manage- 
ment initiatives,  and  new  programs. 

Management  initiatives  include  such 
things  as:  Multiyear  procurement, 
$578  million;  economic  production 
rates.  $3.4  billion;  budgeting  to  most 
likely  costs,  $2  billion;  and  productivi- 
ty investment,  $121  million. 


The  management  initiatives  are  de- 
signed to  save  money  in  the  long  run 
even  though  they  require  additional 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Procedures  for  estimating  inflation 
have  been  revised.  In  certain  specific 
areas,  such  as  shipbuilding,  a  specific 
"defense  marketplace"'  inflation  factor 
is  added  to  the  standard  inflation 
factor  when  projecting  costs. 

The  Defense  budget  proposes  the 
conversion  of  17,620  personnel  spaces 
to  contractual  services  during  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  total  personnel  picture 
shows  an  increase  of  2,000  civilian  per- 
sonnel, 56,000  military  personnel,  and 
347,000  defense  industry  personnel  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  budget  authority  increase,  in- 
cluding fiscal  year  1982  supplementals, 
for  the  Defense  bill  alone  is  distribut- 
ed by  military  service  as  follows: 
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1983 

im .„.,          49  9 

*«....„ -        .    647 

Air  lom 62  4 

585 
860 
75.2 
9.3 

+  8  6 
+  19  3 
+  129 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
review  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
defense  budget  as  the  defense  subcom- 
mittee will  consider  it  by  title  of  the 
bill. 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Total  active  duty  military  personnel 
are  estimated  to  increase  by  37,000  to 
an  end-of-year  strength  of  2,148,000. 
By  contrast  total  nondefense  Federal 
civilian  personnel  (excluding  post 
office)  are  estimated  to  decline  by 
28.500  to  a  total  of  1,105,400  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  A  key  development  this  last 
year  has  been  the  achievement  of  all 
forces  of  their  strength  objectives.  All 
services  made  significant  improvement 
in  enlisting  high  quality  recruits  and 
in  retaining  experienced  personnel.  A 
summary  of  active  duty  strength  at 
the  end  of  the  year  by  service  follows: 

ACTIVE  DUTY  AT  END  OF  YEAR 


|ln  Ihousandsl 

Fiscal  >eai— 

13S1 
actual 

1982 
estmale 

1983 
estimate 

Change ' 
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781 
540 
191 
570 

2,082 

784 
553 
192 
581 

784 
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600 

1 
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Ak  Force        „™_ 

+  16 

+  3 

+  19 

Total.  Oeferrse  actnc 

iJuty 

2,110 

2,148 

+  37 

'  Fiscal  year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1983 

The  number  of  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  personnel  estimated  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  paid  training  programs 
and  the  number  of  full-time-duty  mili- 
tary personnel  are  estimated  to  in- 
crease by  54,000  to  a  total  of  1,000,000 


in  fiscal  year  1983.  A  summary  table 
follows: 

GUARD  AND  RESERVE  AT  END  OF  YEAR 

|ln  IhousandsJ 
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1982 
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1983        Changt  • 
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Army  Deserve 

Navy  Reserve 
Marine  Corps  Reseriie 
All  Force  Reserve 
Armv  National  Guaid 
Air  National  Guaid 
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88 
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907 


946 
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'  Fiscal  year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1983 
'  NumSers  may  differ  flue  lo  rounding 

The  total  increase  for  military  per- 
sonnel for  fiscal  year  1983  is  $6.4  bil- 
lion. This  amount  reflects  a  program 
budget  supplemental  for  fiscal  year 
1982  of  $367  million  for  discretionary 
pay  and  allowances  already  authorized 
but  not  jet  funded.  A  $4.4  billion  pay 
supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1982  is  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  totals  in  a  reserve 
for  Defense.  The  formal  budget  re- 
quest for  this  pay  supplemental  is  not 
expected  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
until  April,  May  or  June. 

Pay  raise  assumptions  for  the  DOD 
for  fiscal  year  1983  are  as  follows: 

Percent  increase 

Military 8.0 

General  Schedule 5.0 

Wage  Board 5.0 

Military  retired  pay 6.5 

A  summary  table  of  funding  for  mili- 
tary personnel  follows: 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

(In  millionsj 


Fiscal  year  1982  estimate 


Supptemenlal 


Enacted 


Fiscal 
Total  yeai 
fiscal  1983 


Change  ' 


P»y 

rro- 
gram 

m2 

esnmaie 

Active 
Reserve 

34,638  2 
3,5499 

3386 
281 

34.976  8 

3,488  0 

40,287  5 
4.6080 

+  5,310  7 
+  1,120  0 

Total 

38.0981 

366  7 

38.464  8 

44.895  5 

+  6,430  7 

'  Fiscal  year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1983 

MILITARY  RETIRED  PAY 

Retired  pay  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  $1.5  billion. 
These  amounts  reflect  a  fiscal  year 
1982  supplemental  to  cover  effects  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  the  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  military  pay  raise. 

Two  significant  reforms  are  pro- 
posed for  military  retirement  pro- 
grams. The  first  would  limit  cost-of- 
living  increases  to  the  lower  of  the 
CPI  or  the  annual  base  pay  increase 
for  military  personnel.  Part  of  the  ra- 
tionale is  to  take  away  the  incentive  to 
retire  early  by  assuring  that  new  mili- 
tary retirees  would  not  receive  lower 
annuities  than  those  with  identical 
service  records  who  retired  several 
years  ago. 

The  other  reform  would  change  the 
accounting  for  the  defense  budget  so 


that  the  costs  of  retirement  benefits 
are  reflected  in  the  years  they  are 
earned,  not  when  they  are  finally  paid 
off.  The  budget  now  reflects  only  the 
benefits  paid  to  military  personnel 
who  have  already  retired,  not  the  costs 
that  are  building  up  from  those  now 
on  duty. 

A  summary  of  the  military  retired 
pay  request  follows: 

Millions 
Budget  authority: 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

Enacted $14,938.3 

Supplemental 97.7 


Total 

Fiscal  year  1983 . 


15.036,0 
16.510.8 


Change,  fiscal  year  1982  to 
fiscal  year  1983 .  1.474.8 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

In  the  operations  and  maintenance 
area,  the  budget  requests  $70.4  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  an  increase  of  $8.5 
billion  or  13.7  percent  above  the  $61.9 
billion  already  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion is  requesting  $858.3  million  at  this 
time  for  a  fiscal  year  1982  program 
supplemental  and  intends  to  request 
an  additional  $866.9  million  later  to  fi- 
nance the  October  1  fiscal  year  1981 
civilian  pay  raise. 

These  appropriations  finance  the 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
Armed  Forces,  including  the  Reserve 
components  and  related  support  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
except  military  personnel  costs.  In- 
cluded are  amounts  for  pay  of  civil- 
ians, contract  services  for  maintenance 
of  equipment  and  facilities,  fuel,  sup- 
plies, and  repair  parts  for  weapons  and 
equipment.  Financial  requirements  are 
influenced  by  many  factors,  including 
force  levels  such  as  the  number  of  air- 
craft squadrons.  Army  or  Marine 
Corps  divisions,  installations,  military 
strength  and  deployments,  rates  of 
operational  activity,  and  quantity  and 
complexity  of  major  equipment— air- 
craft, ships,  missiles,  tanks,  et  cetera— 
in  operation.  Both  the  fiscal  year  1982 
supplemental  and  the  fiscah  year  1983 
budget  reflect  a  substantial  increase  to 
protect  and  enhance  defense  readiness 
capabilities. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  previous 
years,  the  budget  reflects  a  continuing 
conversion  to  contract  of  a  substantial 
number  of  personnel  spaces.  For  ex- 
ample, in  fiscal  year  1983  the  Depart- 
ment plans  the  additional  contracting 
of  workload  which  otherwise  would 
have  required  1,932  military  and 
15,688  civilian  personnel  if  the  effort 
had  remained  in-house.  Nevertheless, 
the  DOD  still  plans  to  have  1,035,000 
civilians  and  2,148.000  active  duty  mili- 
tary personnel  on  the  roles  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  budget  as  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1983  includes  several  increases 
designed    to    improve    the    near-term 
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readiness  of  our  forces.  For  example, 
included  in  the  Army  O.  &  M.  budget 
increase  of  $1.8  billion  are  funds  for 
increased  support  for  new  weapons 
systems  being  delivered  to  the  field 
and  improvement  in  both  individual 
and  unit  training.  The  total  O.  «fe  M. 
increase  of  $3.1  billion  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  reflects  costs  associ- 
ated with  operation  of  20  additional 
ships,  9  additional  ship  overhauls,  and 
3,000  additional  marines.  The  Air 
Force  increase  of  $1.9  billion  is  largely 
associated  with  an  increase  of  89,000 
flying  hours  and  expansion  of  its 
depot  maintenance  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  Congress  placing  a 
high  priority  on  reducing  the  number 
of  Navy  ships  overdue  for  overhaul, 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  completes 
this  long-term  Initiative  by  bringing 
the  number  overdue  for  lack  of  fund- 
ing to  zero.  I  must  point  out,  however, 
that  U  ships  will  still  be  operating 
beyond  their  desired  overhaul  date, 
but  can  not  be  scheduled  to  enter 
overhaul  in  fiscal  year  1983  even  if  ad- 
ditional funds  were  made  available  due 
to  operational  commitments. 

A  significant  change  is  included  in 
fiscal  year  1983  for  budgeting  for  in- 
dustrial plant  equipment  at  DOD  in- 
dustrial activities.  Previously,  such 
equipment  was  purchased  directly 
from  funds  appropriated  in  the  pro- 
curement accounts.  In  fiscal  year  1983, 
DOD  is  proposing  that  the  receipts  re- 
ceived by  these  industrial  activities 
from  O.  &  M.  customers  be  made 
available  for  such  equipment  procure- 
ment. As  a  result,  a  migration  of  funds 
has  occurred  out  of  the  procurement 
accounts  into  the  customer  O.  &  M. 
accounts.  Although  the  budget  only 
reflects  a  reduction  of  $200  million  to 
the  procurement  accounts,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  sufficient  cash  will  be 
available  in  the  industrial  funds  for 
DOD  to  purchase  $700  million  of  in- 
dustrial plant  equipment— an  increase 
of  $500  million  disguised  in  the  budget 
by  the  change  in  budgeting  procedure. 
Despite  clear  direction  to  the  con- 
trary from  the  Congress,  the  I»resident 
is  again  proposing  that  two  additional 
division  sets  of  Army  equipment  be 
prepositioned  in  Europe.  This  would 
bring  the  total  of  the  prepositioned  di- 
vision sets  to  six.  Because  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  the  dedicated  Europe- 
an prepositioning  of  this  equipment 
would  inhibit  our  capability  to  re- 
spond to  non-European  contingencies 
we  included  a  general  provision  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  bill  to  prohibit  prepo- 
sitioning the  fifth  and  sixth  sets  in 
Europe.  The  committee  took  this  step 
after  less  than  enthusiastic  support 
was  given  by  the  Army  itself  for  di- 
verting this  equipment  away  from  its 
CONUS  active  and  Reserve  forces. 

Although  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance appropriations  fund  a  large 
number  of  critical  near-term  readiness 
and   training   items,   they   also    fund 


many  overhead  and  administrative 
functions.  Most  of  these  nonreadiness 
items  are  contained  in  what  is  called 
administrative  and  associated  activi- 
ties—or' program  9  in  DOD's  internal 
budget  jargon.  The  fiscal  year  1983  re- 
quest for  these  nonreadiness  items  in- 
creases by  $700  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1982  total  of  $3.6  billion.  Exclud- 
ing inflation,  program  9  increases  in 
real  terms  by  $500  million.  Last  year 
the  budget  also  reflected  a  real  in- 
crease of  $400  million.  Upon  a  detailed 
examination  by  the  committee  last 
year  as  to  why  nonreadiness  items 
should  increase  so  substantially  in  a 
year  of  major  budget  reductions  for 
most  of  the  Government,  DOD  quickly 
revised  its  budget  charts  causing  the 
real  growth  in  program  9  to  disappear. 
The  committee  will  look  at  this  area  in 
some  detail  again  this  year. 

Both  the  fiscal  year  1982  supplemen- 
tal and  the  fiscal  year  1983  request 
call  for  a  large  increase  in  the  stock- 
age  of  bulk  fuel  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  relatively  favorable  fuel 
prices.  This  continues  the  initiative  by 
the  committee  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
supplemental  when  funding  for  8.5 
million  barrels  was  included.  Funding 
for  an  additional  stockpiling  of  1.1  mil- 
lion barrels  was  included  in  the  regu- 
lar fiscal  year  1982  bill.  The  increases 
now  being  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 

1982  supplemental  and  in  fiscal  year 

1983  are  2.3  million  barrels  and  3.1 
million  barrels  respectively.  The  com- 
mittee will  review  this  requirement  in 
order  to  insure  that  there  is  sufficient 
storage  capacity  for  this  stockage. 

The  fiscal  year  1982  supplemental 
also  includes  an  increase  of  $460  mil- 
lion to  reduce  the  backlog  of  real  prop- 
erty maintenance  projects.  Although 
the  committee  has  been  a  major  pro- 
ponent of  reducing  this  backlog,  there 
is  a  real  question  as  to  whether  the 
Department  can  even  spend  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  few  months 
that  it  will  be  available  for  obligation 
after  the  supplemental  is  enacted. 

PROCUREMENT 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1983  pro- 
curement budget  is  $89,547,214,000  in 
new  obligational  authority,  an  in- 
crease of  $24,497,629,000  or  38  percent 
over  the  $65,049,585,000  total  funding 
made  available  to  date  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  In  addition,  the  budget  proposed 
a  fiscal  year  1982  program  supplemen- 
tal totaling  $2,314,555,000,  of  which 
over  $1  billion  is  identified  for  the  pro- 
curement budget.  The  procurement 
appropriation  represents  by  far  the 
largest  increase  in  the  new  Defense 
budget.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  33.7 
percent  procurement  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1981  over  1980,  and  the  35.4  per- 
cent procurement  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1982  over  1981.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  fiscal  year  1983  procurement 
budget  is  $41.5  billion  or  86.5  percent 
more  than  the  $48  billion  appropriated 


for  procurement  in  fiscal  year  1981— 
less  than  2  years  ago. 

ARMY 

The  Army  consumes  20  percent  of 
the  procurement  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  increases  $3.8  billion  or  27 
percent  over  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
largest  increase  in  the  Army  procure- 
ment budget  is  for  aircraft.  While  the 
new  Army  aircraft  budget  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $834.8  million  or  44  percent 
over  fiscal  year  1982,  only  29  addition- 
al aircraft—a  23  percent  increase— will 
be  procured  this  coming  fiscal  year 
than  was  purchased  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
There  are  48  AH-64  attack  helicopters 
budgeted,  compared  with  11  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  Army  will  also  buy  12 
C-12  type  aircraft  and  96  UH-60  Black 
Hawk  helicopters.  Spares  and  repair 
parts  purchases  will  increase  116  per- 
cent from  the  fiscal  year  1982  level, 
while  modification  of  aircraft  will  de- 
cline about  13  percent  in  the  new- 
budget. 

Missile  purchases  represent  the  next 
largest  Army  increase  in  procurement 
over  the  current  fiscal  year— an  addi- 
tional $715.4  million  or  an  increase  of 
34  percent.  Over  24,400  additional  mis- 
siles are  budgeted  in  the  new  fiscal 
year  than  were  procured  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  No  Roland  antiair  missiles  are 
budgeted,  but  $61.3  million  is  budgeted 
to  complete  the  buy  of  Roland  fire 
units  and  related  equipment.  There 
are  significant  increases  in  the  pro- 
posed purchases  of  Patriot,  Laser  Hell- 
fire,  and  multiple  launch  rocket 
system  missiles.  Proposed  production 
of  Stinger  and  TOW  missiles  will  be 
about  the  same  as  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Procurement  of  spares  and  repair 
parts  will  decline  slightly,  but  support 
equipment  and  facilities  costs  will  in- 
crease about  35  percent  over  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Modification  of  mis- 
siles show  a  sharp  decline  in  the  new- 
budget,  about  70  percent  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1982  level. 

Weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles represent  the  third  largest  in- 
crease in  Army  procurement  over 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  budget  increases 
more  than  $1.2  billion  or  32  percent 
over  the  current  fiscal  year.  Almost 
1.300  additional  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles are  budgeted  in  fiscal  year  1983 
than  in  1982.  The  new  budget  includes 
776  M-1  Abrams  tanks  and  600  Brad- 
ley fighting  vehicles.  New  initiatives  in 
fiscal  year  1983  include  fighting  vehi- 
cles training  devices,  field  artillery  am- 
munition support  vehicles,  light  ar- 
mored squad  carriers,  mobile  protected 
gun-cannon  vehicles,  arid  mobile  pro- 
tected gun-recovery  vehicles.  Quanti- 
ties of  light  command  post  carriers, 
M-1 13  armored  personnel  carriers,  and 
M-88  medium  recovery  vehicles,  which 
are  purchased  in  earlier  fiscal  years 
are  also  budgeted. 
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The  new  budget  contains  27.739 
weapons  and  other  combat  vehicles, 
which  is  2,211  fewer  in  number  than  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  can  be  a  mislead- 
ing statistic  since  the  Army  bought 
out  the  infantry  fighting  vehicle  firing 
port  weapon  in  fiscal  year  1982,  when 
18,850  such  weapons  were  purchased, 
and  brought  out  the  M-198  155-milli- 
meter towed  howitzer  this  current 
fiscal  year  when  200  where  purchased. 
New  inititives  in  fiscal  year  1983  in- 
clude smoke  grenade  launcher  and 
magnetic  heading  sets. 

The  Army  ammunition  budget  in- 
creases $845.5  million  or  23  percent 
over  the  current  level.  Congress  initi- 
ated a  new  procurement  category  for 
the  Army  in  fiscal  year  1982  when  $50 
million  was  appropriated  for  National 
Guard  equipment.  There  is  no  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  for  National  Guard 
equipment. 

NAVY 

The  Navy  consumes  45  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1983  overall  procure- 
ment budget,  the  largest  of  any  of  the 
services.  The  new  Navy  procurement 
budget  increases  $13.7  billion  or  51 
percent  over  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Navy  aircraft  budget  increases 
$2.5  billion  or  27  percent  more  than 
the  current  level,  but  only  one  more 
aircraft  is  budgeted  than  was  pur- 
chased in  fiscal  year  1982—288  versus 
287.  The  only  new  initiative  in  fiscal 
year  1983  is  the  proposed  procurement 
of  eight  C-2  carrier  onboard  delivery 
(COD)  aircraft  under  a  multiyear  pro- 
curement (MYP)  concept.  Overall,  the 
Navy  aircraft  procurement  budget 
contains  8  A-6E's  under  MYP,  6  EA- 
6B  electronic  warfare  aircraft  under 
MYP,  18  AV-8B  V/STOL  aircraft  for 
the  Marines.  24  F-14's,  84  F-18's.  11 
CH-53E  heavy  lift  helicopters  under 
MYP.  48  SH-60B  MK-III  LAMPS  heli- 
copters, 6  P-3C  ASW  aircraft.  6  E-2C 
early  warning  aircraft,  and  18  SH-2F 
MK-I  LAMPS  helicopters.  The  Navy 
has  also  budgeted  30  T-34C  training 
aircraft  and  21  TH-57  training  heli- 
copters. Modification  of  aircraft  in- 
creases $384.4  million  or  41  percent, 
spares  and  repair  parts  purchases  in- 
crease $539.7  million  or  35  percent, 
and  aircraft  support  equipment  and 
facilities  show  an  increase  of  $151.5 
million  or  46  percent  over  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Navy  weapons  purchases  increase 
$694.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  or  22 
percent  more  than  the  current  level. 
Actually,  ballistic  missiles  show  a  de- 
crease of  $163.5  million  from  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  year  1982,  although  the 
Navy  will  procure  72  Trident  I  missiles 
at  approximately  the  same  cost  as  72 
were  purchased  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Modification  of  ballistic  missiles  actu- 
ally decrease  during  fiscal  year  1983. 
Furthermore,  funding  for  strategic 
missiles  remains  somewhat  relatively 


stable,  increasing  $67  million  over  the 
$225.2  million  provided  in  the  current 
fiscal    year,    although    120    BGM-109 
Tomahawk   missiles   are   budgeted   in 
fiscal  year  1983  compared  with  only  88 
in   the  current   fiscal   year  at   an   in- 
crease of  36  percent  in  quantity  but 
only  a  27-percent  increase  in  cost.  The 
largest  increase  is  in  the  proposed  pur- 
chase of  tactical  missiles  which  shows 
a  50-percent  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1982.  yet  only  6  percent  more  tactical 
missiles  willrbe  purchased  in  the  new 
fiscaNiigar^j^ompared  with  the  current 
year.  The  Navy  will  continue  in  fiscal 
year  1983  with  production  quantities 
of  AIM-7  Sparrow.  AIM-9  Sidewinder, 
AIM-54    Phoenix.   AGM-84    Harpoon. 
AGM-88  HARM.  RIM-66B,  RIM-66C. 
and  RIM-67B  Standard  missiles.  The 
RIM-66B  Standard  missile  will  be  pur- 
chased under  MYP.  Purchases  of  tor- 
pedos  and  related  equipment  will  in- 
crease $131  million  or  28  percent  com- 
pared to  fiscal  year   1982.  while  the 
Navy  will  initiate  production  of  9-milli- 
meter handguns  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 
The  Navy  proposes  to  purchase  the 
MK-46  torpedo  under  MYP. 

The  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  represents 
the  largest  single  increase  of  any  pro- 
curement appropriation.  The  total  re- 
quest is  $18,648,300,000.  an  increase  of 
$9.7  billion  or  about  109  percent  over 
the  fiscal  year  1982  level.  A  total  of  25 
ships  are  budgeted,  one  more  than  was 
funded  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Most 
of  this  increase  reflects  the  full  fund- 
ing of  two  additional  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carriers  at  a  total  cost  of 
$7,270,300,000,  including  the  $475  mil- 
lion appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1982 
for  advance  procurement.  The  Navy 
claims  it  will  save  as  much  as  $750  mil- 
lion and  have  each  carrier  delivered  2 
years  earlier.  The  shipbuilding  budget 
also  includes  two  Trident  submarines, 
two  SSN-688  submarines,  one  battle- 
ship reactivation,  the  service  life  ex- 
tension program  (SLEP)  of  an  older 
carrier,  three  CG-47  AEGIS  cruisers, 
an  LSD-41  landing  ship  dock,  two 
FPG-7  class  guided  missile  frigates, 
four  MCM  mine  countermeasures 
ships,  one  TAO  oiler  under  MYP.  one 
ARS  repair  ship,  four  TAKRX  fast  lo- 
gistic ship  conversions,  and  one  TAHX 
hospital  ship.  New  initiatives  in  fiscal 
year  1983  include  the  budgeting  of 
$97.2  million  for  ship  contract  design 
and  $25  million  for  manufacturing 
technology.  A  total  of  $523.4  million  is 
budgeted  in  the  new  fiscal  year  for 
cost  growth  and  escalation  on  prior 
year  ship  programs. 

The  other  procurement.  Navy 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  increases 
$261.4  million  or  7  percent  over  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  largest  dollar 
increase  is  in  the  communications  and 
electronics  purchases— up  $313.9  mil- 
lion or  27  percent  over  fiscal  year  1982. 
Ship  support  equipment  and  ordnance 
support   equipment  show   declines   in 


the  new  budget— 18  and  5  percent,  re- 
spectively, under  the  current  fiscal 
year  levels.  Civil  engineering  support 
equipment  shows  the  largest  percent- 
age increase— 51  percent— but  in  dol- 
lars, it  is  a  $58.4  million  increase  over 
the  $114.4  million  level  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  Supply  support  equipment  and 
personnel/command  support  equip- 
ment increases  20  and  21  percent,  re- 
spectively, over  the  current  fiscal  year 
levels. 

The  Marine  Corps  procurement 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  increases 
$589.2  million  or  34  percent  over  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  largest  single 
dollar  increase  in  this  budget  is  in  pro- 
posed ammunition  purchases,  a  $315.7 
million  or  100  percent  increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  1982  level.  Communica- 
tions and  electronics  increases  47  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1983.  While  the 
guided  missiles  budget  increases  23 
percent,  the  Marine  Corps  will  buy  28 
percent  fewer  total  missiles  in  fiscal 
year  1983  compared  with  fiscal  year 
1982.  Fewer  numbers  of  improved 
Hawk  and  TWO  missiles  will  be  pur- 
chased in  the  new  budget  year,  partial- 
ly offset  by  larger  buys  of  the  Stinger 
antiair  missile.  The  weapons  and 
combat  vehicles  budget  activity  will  go 
up  15  percent  in  the  new  fiscal  year, 
with  increased  purchases  of  LVT7A1 
amphibious  combat  vehicles,  light  ar- 
mored vehicles,  the  5.56mm  SAW  light 
machine  gun  and  the  5.56mm  M16A1 
rifle.  There  are  no  medium  tanks  pro- 
posed for  procurement  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

AIR  FORCE 

The  Air  Force  consumes  34  percent 
of  the  procurement  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  increases  $6.6  billion  or 
28  percent  over  the  amounts  made 
available  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  largest  percentage  increase  is  in 
missiles,  which  increase  50  percent, 
followed  by  aircraft  with  a  28  percent 
increase,  and  the  other  procurement. 
Air  Force  budget  with  a  9  percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  largest  dollar  increase  is  in  Air 
Force  aircraft,  which  is  $3.8  billion 
more  in  fiscal  year  1983,  a  28  percent 
increase  over  the  amount  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  B-IB  strategic 
bomber  procurement  budget  totals 
over  $4  billion,  including  the  initial 
spares  request.  Another  $753.5  million 
is  budgeted  for  B-IB  research  and  de- 
velopment, for  a  total  fiscal  year  1983 
B-IB  program  of  $4,787,000,000.  Seven 
B-IB  production  bombers  will  be  pro- 
cured during  the  new  fiscal  year  com- 
pared with  one  B-IB  bomber  in  fiscal 
1982.  In  all.  210  aircraft  are  proposed 
for  production  during  fiscal  year  1983. 
which  is  only  three  more  aircraft  than 
was  funded  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Other  new-  initiatives  include  the  ini- 
tial production  of  two  C-5N  airlift  air- 
craft and  the  initial  production  of  two 
European  distribution  system  aircraft 
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(EDSA).  The  EDS  A  is  to  be  a  small 
commercial  turbo-prop  cargo  aircraft 
with  short  take-off-and-landing 
(STOL)  capability.  Source  selection  is 
planned  in  early  1983  and  several  for- 
eign and  domestic  candidates  will  be 
considered.  The  EDSA  will  be  capable 
of  transporting  a  built-up  F-lOO  air- 
craft engine  as  the  largest  contingency 
load,  and  will  be  used  in  Europe  to 
provide  an  increased  theater  capability 
of  up  to  304  additional  tactical  aircraft 
each  day  during  hostilities.  The  Air 
Force  will  also  procure  during  the  new 
fiscal  year  20  A-lO's,  3  F-5E/F's.  42  F- 
15s.  120  F-16's,  8  KC-lOs.  2  E- 3A 
AW  ACS  aircraft,  and  4  TR-1  recon- 
naissance aircraft.  Modification  of  air- 
craft shows  nearly  a  $500  million  in- 
crease, but  no  civil  Reserve  airlift  fleet 
[CRAF]  modifications  are  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  although  the 
CRAF  program  is  planned  for  funding 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  The  $3.7  bil- 
lion for  spares  and  repair  parts  is  $242 
million  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1982 
level,  and  support  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities also  decrease  $252  million  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Air  Force  missiles  will  increase 
almost  $2.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983 
over  the  current  fiscal  year  level,  an 
increase  of  50  percent.  The  largest 
single  dollar  increase  in  this  budget  ac- 
tivity is  in  strategic  ballistic  missiles, 
which  are  $1.3  billion— or  1.205  per- 
cent—over the  fiscal  year  1982  level. 
This  increase  reflects  the  proposed  ini- 
tial production  of  nine  new  MX  ad- 
vanced ICBM  strategic  missiles  at  a 
cost  of  a  little  over  $1.4  billion.  With 
the  $2.8  billion  research  and  develop- 
ment request  and  the  $207  million  in 
military  construction  requirement,  the 
total  fiscal  year  1983  MX  budget  is 
about  $4.5  billion.  Another  significant 
percentage  increase  is  in  other  Air 
Force  missiles,  including  strategic 
cruise  missiles.  The  new  budget  pro- 
poses an  increase  of  $404.6  million  or 
23  percent  more  than  the  fiscal  year 
1982  level  for  other  missiles.  Air 
launch  and  ground  launch  cruise  mis- 
siles account  for  $268.9  million  or  29 
percent  of  this  overall  increase.  Tacti- 
cal missiles  increase  $135.7  million  or 
17  percent  over  the  current  fiscal  year 
level,  primarily  in  the  production  of 
the  AGM-65D  IIR  Maverick  missile. 
In  total,  the  Air  Force  proposes  to 
produce  6.555  strategic  ballistic/cruise 
and  tactical  missiles  during  the  new 
fiscal  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  66 
percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1982  level. 
Production  will  continue  in  the  new- 
budget  year  with  quantities  of  the 
AIM-7  Sparrow,  the  AIM-9  Sidewind- 
er, the  Rapier,  and  the  AGM-88A 
HARM  in  addition  to  those  previously 
mentioned.  Modification  of  missiles  in- 
crease 98  percent,  although  in  dollars, 
it  is  an  increase  of  $79.3  million  over 
the  current  level.  Missile  spares  and 
repair  parts  increase  $64.2  million  or 
31  percent  during  fiscal  year  1983.  The 


other  support  category  increases  15 
percent  over  the  1982  level.  This  cate- 
gory includes  a  number  of  space  pro- 
grams. The  global  positioning  system 
and  the  Defense  Meteorological  Satel- 
lite Program  are  proposed  for  MYP. 

The  other  procurement.  Air  Force 
budget  increases  $478.8  million  or  9 
percent  over  fi.scal  year  1982.  Muni- 
tions and  associated  equipment  de- 
crease by  $226.8  million  or  21  percent 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1982 
level,  while  vehicular  equipment,  elec- 
tronics and  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, and  other  base  maintenance  and 
support  equipment  all  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Defense  agencies  procurement, 
which  represents  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  total  DOD  procurement  budget, 
has  an  increase  of  $378.8  million  or  74 
percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1982  level. 
Funding  of  procurement  items  for 
OSD,  Defense  Nuclear  Agency,  De- 
fense Communications  Agency,  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency.  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  and  other  intelligence 
and  unrelated  agencies  are  included  in 
this  account. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982  PROCUREMENT 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

DOD  proposes  to  submit  a  fiscal 
year  1982  program  supplemental 
amounting  to  $2,314,555,000.  Of  the 
total  request,  over  $1  billion  has  been 
identified  for  the  procurement  appro- 
priation. Some  $390  million  will  be  re- 
quired for  long  leadtime  items  relating 
to  the  KC- 10  and  C-5N  airlift  aircraft 
programs,  although  $219.1  million  in 
new  appropriations  will  be  required 
with  unobligated  balances  of  $170.9 
million  making  up  the  difference.  A  re- 
quest will  be  made  for  $126  million  to 
buy  major  tank  subsystems  in  order  to 
provide  a  surge  capability  in  the  pro- 
duction of  M-1  tanks.  Another  $263.4 
million  will  be  requested  to  pay  for 
cost  growth  on  prior  year  Navy  ship- 
building programs.  About  $59.5  million 
will  be  required  for  classified  pro- 
grams, partially  offset  by  some  $19 
million  in  unobligated  funds,  for  a  net 
request  In  new  appropriations  of  $40.5 
million.  Mobile  communications  and 
logistics  vehicles  as  well  as  emergency 
supply  equipment  such  as  generators, 
field  cooking  equipment,  bedding,  and 
so  forth  will  require  $50  million.  An- 
other $343,721,000  will  be  requested  as 
a  reappropriation  representing  the 
amount  of  fiscal  year  1978  shipbuild- 
ing funds  estimated  to  lapse  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Navy  will  re- 
quest that  this  money  be  extended  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1984.  If 
enacted  into  law,  the  fiscal  year  1982 
procurement  appropriations  would  be 
increased  to  a  new  total  of 
$66,092,276,000,  including  transfers 
from  other  accounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pentagon's  request 
for  research  and  development  (R.  & 
D.)  fund  fits  the  same  pattern  as  the 


rest  of  the  Defense  budget.  The  sum 
requested  is  $24.3  billion,  a  21 -percent 
increase  over  the  sum  provided  last 
year.  Viewed  in  slightly  longer  per- 
spective, the  Pentagon  is  asking  for  an 
astonishing  increase  of  46  percent  in 
R.  «fe  D.  over  the  2  fiscal  years  1981  to 
1983.  For  fiscal  year  1983  alone,  the  R. 
&  D.  budget  shows  real  growth  of  14 
percent,  when  the  administrations 
projected  inflation  rate  of  7  percent  is 
considered. 

In  addition  to  the  ab.solute  numbers 
involved,  we  intend  to  scrutinize  the 
relative  priorities  which  those  num- 
bers represent.  For  example,  strategic 
program  have  increased  36  percent 
over  last  year  in  real  terms,  while  tac- 
tical programs  have  increased  3  per- 
cent. In  this  budget,  the  Pentagon  pro- 
posed to  spend  nearly  as  much  ($6.6 
billion)  on  strategic  programs  as  on 
tactical  programs  ($7.6  billion).  I  note 
that  projections  for  fiscal  year  1984 
are  that  strategic  and  tactical  R.  &  D. 
program  spending  will  be  nearly  equal. 
Given  the  military's  repeated  state- 
ments that  our  conventional  forces 
must  be  modernized,  it  would  appear 
that  these  proportions  need  to  be  care- 
fully analyzed. 

I  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  MX 
continues  to  be  the  single  most  expen- 
sive system  in  development.  The  re- 
quest of  $2.8  billion  for  MX  R.  &  D. 
accounts  for  11.3  percent  of  the  entire 
R.  &  D.  budget  of  the  DOD.  This  is  de- 
spite the  administration's  decision  to 
abandon  the  multiple  protective  shel- 
ter basing  mode.  One  consequence  of 
this  decision  is  the  perceived  need  for 
more  research  on  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. Whether  a  near  doubling  of 
funding  (from  $462  to  $871  million)  is 
prudent  remains  to  be  seen.  Another 
strategic  program  we  will  of  course 
review  is  the  B-1.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Air  Force  is  requesting 
$754  million  for  R.  &  D..  and  is  pro- 
jecting a  total  of  $2.4  billion,  despite 
testimony  to  our  Committee  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  last  year  that  no 
more  research  was  needed  for  the  B-1. 

The  total  R.  &  D.  budget  includes  a 
very  large  number  of  tactical  pro- 
grams, many  of  them  funded  at  sub- 
stantial levels.  These  include  continu- 
ations of  the  Pershing  II  missile  ($111 
million),  an  Army  Scout  helicopter 
($76  million),  the  MK-48  advanced  ca- 
pability torpedo  ($187  million),  and 
AMRAAM,  a  new  air-to-air  missile 
($208  million).  Some  new  starts  are 
Army  battlefield  data  systems  ($30 
million),  wide  aperature  array  ($24 
million),  and  advanced  tactical  fighter 
($27  million).  We  intend  to  examine 
each  of  these  programs  closely,  par- 
ticularly the  new  starts  to  verify  that 
they  are  in  fact  justified. 

One  final  point  concerning  DOD's 
R.  &  D.  request  is  of  interest:  Nearly 
half  of  the  total  request  of  $24.3  bil- 
lion is  for  the  Air  Force.  The  specific 


percentages  are  these:  Air  Force,  46 
percent;  Navy,  26  percent;  Army,  18 
percent;  Defense  agencies.  10  percent. 

INTELLIGENCE  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  budget  request  for  intelligence, 
intelligence  related  activities,  and  com- 
munications contains  significant  in- 
creases for  a  number  of  programs  and 
subprograms,  many  of  which  are  a 
continuation  of  initiatives  started  in 
recent  years.  The  committee  notes  t|ie 
request  appears  to  reflect  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  fact,  noted  in  past  committee  re- 
ports, that  the  initiation  of  new  pro- 
grams must  be  moderated  in  order  to 
increase  the  funding  for  ongoing  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  area  of  communications  sig- 
nificant increases  are  requested  for 
the  several  programs,  including  the 
following: 

Defense  satellite  communications 
system,  +$76,300,000. 

Joint  tactical  information  distribu- 
tion system,  -(-$52,200,000. 

Fleet  satellite  communication 
system,  -t- $164,900,000. 

As  has  been  the  trend  in  the  past 
few  years  the  budget  request  for  com- 
munications in  fiscal  year  1983  empha- 
sizes procurement.  The  committee  has 
been  supportive  of  this  trend. 

In  communications  research  and  de- 
velopment, significant  funds  are  re- 
quested to  initiate  the  MILSTAR  Sat- 
ellite program. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
the  President  has  proposed  a  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  which  itself  projects 
a  deficit  of  $146  billion  unless  a 
number  of  heroic  assumptions  come 
true.  Only  by  this  approach  has  the 
deficit  been  pushed  below  $100  billion 
in  the  budget  officially  submitted. 

Defense  reductions  alone  will  not 
solve  the  deficit  problem  for  this  year. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  billion  dollar  cuts  in 
defense  appropriations  would  probably 
curtail  actual  disbursements  in  fiscal 
year  1983  by  about  $5  to  $6  billion— be- 
cause appropriations  for  heavy  pro- 
curement tend  to  spend  out  over  sever- 
al years.  Five  or  even  ten  billion  dol- 
lars in  defense  disbursements  can  not 
solve  a  $91.5  billion  deficit  problem 
not  to  mention  a  $146  billion  deficit 
problem  if  the  budget's  optimistic  as- 
sumptions fail  to  materialize.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
congressional  action  to  direct  spending 
more  efficiently.  And  it  is  clear  that 
whatever  tax  and  spending  policy  Con- 
gress adopts  to  get  us  out  of  this  eco- 
nomic mess,  a  responsible  review  of 
the  defense  budget  request  by  Con- 
gress will  require  substantial  reduc- 
tions on  its  own  merits.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  REDRAFTED 
■SERVICES  INDUSTRIES  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  March 
2.  I  introduced  a  new  version  of  the 
Inouye-Pressler-Stark  bill  known  as 
the  Service  Industries  Development 
Act.  This  new  version  is  designed  to 
achieve  the  same  purpose  as  the  previ- 
ous bill,  H.R.  3848:  That  is,  to  promote 
and  encourage  attention  to  trade  in 
services.  The  new  bill,  H.R.  5690, 
amends  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  give 
to  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative the  specific  function  of  lead- 
ing in  and  coordinating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  services  trade  policy.  In  the 
previous  bill,  this  function  was  largely 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. As  a  result  of  the  maze  of  juris- 
dictions in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  bill  was  referred  to  five  sep- 
arate standing  committees  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  readily  recall 
any  bill  referred  to  five  separate  com- 
mittees that  has  ever  passed  in  any 
recognizable  form.  The  new  draft  re- 
sults in  the  bill  being  referred  to  just 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  certainly  not  my 
intention  to  eliminate  any  input  or 
ideas  which  other  committees  of  the 
Congress  may  have  on  this  legislation. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  now  has  a  special 
obligation  to  consult  with  other  com- 
mittees to  receive  their  ideas  and 
input— just  as  it  so  successfully  did 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979. 

Nevertheless,  by  getting  the  bill  re- 
ferred to  just  two  committees,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  prospect,  some 
possibility  that  the  bill  can  be  consid- 
ered in  the  near  future. 

It  is  important  that  this  bill  be  en- 
acted. 

Services  has  become  the  most  rapid- 
ly growing,  least  understood,  and  most 
successful  of  our  trade  sector.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1980,  services  such  as  bank- 
ing, insurance,  education,  consulting, 
data  flow,  et  cetera  accounted  for 
almost  30  percent  of  our  total  trade 
and  provided  the  United  States  with  a 
surplus  of  more  than  $34  billion.  We 
are  the  most  heavily  services-oriented 
Nation  in  the  world.  The  service  sector 
employs  about  7  out  of  every  10  Amer- 
icans and  creates  some  65  percent  of 
our  GNP.  With  such  an  advanced  and 
sophisticated  services  sector.  It  is  only 
natural  that  it  is  a  positive  addition  to 
our  trade  balance. 

Yet  there  are  enormous  barriers  to 
the  export  of  various  services  and  it  is 
important  that  the  administration 
seek  to  reduce  and  eliminate  as  many 
of  those  barriers  as  possible,  so  that 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  de- 


velop its  comparative  advantage  in 
this  sector.  As  USTR  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam Brock  recently  said  at  the  Davos. 
Switzerland  European  Management 
Forum  on  February  1: 

The  highly  complex  and  rapidly  develop- 
ing service  and  investment  sectors  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  emasculation  by  non- 
tariff  barriers.  The  Tokyo  Round  did  not 
address  those  problenis.  Some  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  insidious  nontariff  barriers 
didn't  even  exist  at  the  time  of  the  Tokyo 
Round. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation can  insure  that  the  proper  at- 
tention, management,  and  Govern- 
ment organization  is  given  to  the 
study  and  development  of  ser\ices 
trade  issues  so  that  the  United  States 
can  begin  to  enter  into  negotiations  in 
this  sector  successfully.  For  example, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  at  the 
GATT  Ministerial  Meeting  this 
autumn,  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  services 
sector.  To  do  this,  however,  we  require 
that  the  Government  continue  to  col- 
lect, analyze,  and  improve  on  its  serv- 
ices trade  data  and  the  problems 
facing  services  exports. 

For  the  sake  of  our  trade  balance 
during  a  very  difficult  period,  I  hope 
that  early  action  can  be  taken  on  this 
proposal.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  March  2.  1982.  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  on  account  of 
medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OxLEY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Derwinski.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  CoELHo,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  March 
4,  1982. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,815. 

Mr.  Pickle,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,541. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OxtEY )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Badham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fields  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  EcKART  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Leland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Solarz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 


H.R.  4625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Repubhc  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  tl.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
War  11    . 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  joint  enrolled  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  1982  as  "National  Peach  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1982  as  "National  P.T.A.  Member- 
ship Month." 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  39  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  March  4,  1982.  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3246.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  his  semiannual 
report  for  the  period  April  1.  1981,  through 
September  31,  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
10(g)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3247.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Personnel 
and  Force  Management),  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  officers'  responsibility  pay, 
pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  306(f);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3248.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No. 
82-39),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3249.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  impact  of  U.S.  readiness  of  the  Army's 
proposed  sale  of  certain  defense  equipment 
to  Thailand  (Transmittal  No.  82-41),  pursu- 
ant to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3250.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of  the  Army's 
proposed  sale  of  certain  defense  equipment 
to  Thailand  (Transmittal  No.  82-40),  pursu- 
ant to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3251.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations  of  the 
Department  for  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram, scheduled  for  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  pursuant  to  section  431(d>  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3252.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations  for 
the  special  services  for  disadvantaged  stu- 


dents program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3253.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  additional 
time  required  until  May  1,  1982.  for  the  De- 
partment to  submit  its  report  on  the  size  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  pursuant  to 
section  1037  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  and 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Public  Law  97- 
35:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com 
merce. 

3254.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  fourth  annual  report  on  diabetes  re- 
search and  training  centers,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 435  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3255.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  1981  Report  of  the  Director.  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  the  annual  plan  for 
fiscal  years  1983-87  of  the  national  cancer 
program,  pursuant  to  section  404(a)(9)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3256.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  (Bureau  of  International 
Organization  Affairs),  transmitting  reports 
on  the  economic  commission  of  Africa,  and 
the  United  Nations  development  program 
audit  for  1980,  pursuant  to  section  301(e)(3) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3257.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting an  agreement  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tralia concerning  the  pricing  of  military 
training,  pursuant  to  section  21(g)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  .the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3258.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's intention  to  offer  to  sell  certain  de- 
fense articleg  and  services  to  Korea  (Trans- 
mittal No.  82-45).  pursuant  to  section  36(b) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3259.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  status  of  loans  and 
contracts  of  guaranty  or  insurance  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  section 
25(a)(ll)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3260.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting  Presidential  determinations 
82-8,  and  82-B,  concerning  lease  of  vessels  to 
Turkey  and  the  Republic  of  Korea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3261.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Export  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  transmitting  an  ad- 
dition to  report  dated  February  26.  1982 
modifying  foreign  policy  export  controls, 
and  extending  them  to  January  20,  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3262.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to  sell  certain 
defense  articles  and  services  to  Thailand 
(Transmittal  No.  82-41),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3263.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer  to  sell  cer- 
tain defense  articles  and  services  to  Saudi 


Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  82-39).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3264.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to  sell  certain 
defense  equipment  to  Thailand  (Transmit- 
tal No.  82-40).  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3265.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to  sell  certain 
defense  articles  and  services  to  Thailand 
(Transmittal  No.  82-42).  pursuaint  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3266.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  administration's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3267.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al, transmitting  a  report  on  the  agency's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  the  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3268.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3269.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Deregulation  Committee, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  committee's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3270.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurants  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Corporation's  activities 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3271.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Oi>erations. 

3272.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3273.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3274.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  agency's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3275.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1981. 


pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3276.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3277.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  Energy  (Management 
and  Administration),  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Department's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3278.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Officer,  National  Science  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
the  calendar  years  1980  and  1981,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3279.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Officer.  Office  of  the  Federal  In- 
spector, Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Sys- 
tem's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  the  calendar  year  1981. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3280.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  program,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  84-162;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

3281.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  209  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3282.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  aviation  in- 
surance program  for  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  F»ublic  Works  and  Transportation. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  5696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
an  Income  tax  credit  of  up  to  $1,500  for  each 
new  American-made  passenger  automobile 
acquired  by  the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 

H.R.  5697.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (Public  Law  97-93)  providing  for  waiv- 
ers of  law  for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 

H.R.  5698.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  require,  prior  to  dis- 
posal, that  notice  and  first  right  of  refusal 
be  given  to  certain  previous  holders  of  sur- 
plus real  property  suitable  for  agricultural 
uses:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moore): 

H.R.  5699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  provi- 


sions relating  to  exempt -Interest  dividends 
paid  by  regulated  investment  companies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Archer): 
H.R.  5700.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  adjustment 
benefits,  vocational  training,  and  waiver  of 
overpayments  for  individuals  terminated 
from  the  disability  program,  to  strengthen 
the  reconsideration  process  by  providing  for 
the  earlier  introduction  of  evidence  of 
record,  to  provide  for  more  uniformity  in  de- 
cisionmaking at  all  levels  of  adjudication, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  solely  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  sections  12  and  13  of  the 
bill  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  under  clause  Km),  rule  X. 
By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  5701.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  employed  for  the 
Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  to 
recompute  their  retired  or  retainer  pay 
taking  into  consideration  such  employment 
and  to  allow  such  retired  members  to  treat 
certain  amounts  as  active  duty  allowances 
for  all  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chappell): 
H.R.  5702.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  transfer 
of  the  Florida  Loan  Guaranty  Division  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  from  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.,  to  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  5703.  A  bill  to  revise  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  5704.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands 
and  improvements  to  the  city  of  Bell.  Calif.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 

himself.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Quil- 

LEN,  Mr.  MooRHXAs,  Mr.  Boner  of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Pash- 

AVAN.  Mr.  MiKETA,  Mr.  Waxmam.  Mr. 

Zeferetti.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Clay,  and 

Mr.  Dymally): 

H.R.  5705.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 

United  States  Code  with  respect  to  home 

audio  and  video  recordings  and  audio  and 

video  recording  devices  and  media,  and  for 

other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Morrison.    Mr.    Roberts    of 

Kansas,  and  Mr.  Skeen): 

H.R.  5706.  A  bill  to  finance,  in  part,  the 

agricultural  export  credit  revolving  fund  by 

voluntary  assessments  on  first  commercial 

sales  of  raw  agricultural  products:  jointly,  to 

the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.   GIBBONS  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Bapaus,  Mr.  Findley. 
and  Mr.  Solarz  ): 
H.R.  5707.  A  bill  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  furs  that  are  the  product  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr. 
LtmDiNE.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Schumer.  and 
Mr.  HoYER): 
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H.R.  5708.  A  bill  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  5709.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  for  surviving  spouses  and 
children  of  veterans;  to  discontinue  duplica- 
tive payments  to  certain  veterans;  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  disability  required  for  the 
payment  of  dependents'  allowances;  to  pro- 
vide-for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' programs;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5710.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
collection  of  a  funding  fee  on  all  loans  guar- 
anteed, insured,  or  made  to  veterans  under 
such  chapter;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  5711.  A  bill  to  require,  for  1  year, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  permit 
the  deferral  of  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on,  and  forgo  the  foreclosure  of, 
outstanding  loans  made  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  farmers  who  experience  temporary  eco- 
nomic hardships;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr.   PERKINS  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Snyder,   Mr.   Rahall, 
Mr.  LuKEN,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Natcheh,  Mr.   Mollohan, 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Oxley,  and  Mr. 
Atkinson): 
H.R.  5712.  A  bill  to  to  authorize  construc- 
tion  of   a   modification   of   the    Gallipolis 
Locks  and  Dam,  Ohio  River,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  and  to  insure  that  this  work  shall 
be  completed  expeditiously:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  5713.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Polish  Legion  of  Ameri- 
can Veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  5714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  to  repeal  the  spe- 
cial leasing  provisions,  to  repeal  the  windfall 
profit  tax  royalty  credit,  the  windfall  profit 
tax  exemptions  and  the  reduced  windfall 
profit  tax  rate  for  newly  discovered  oil,  to 
continue  the  treatment  of  certain  telephone 
property  of  public  utilities  as  10-year  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  the  accelerated  cost  re- 
covery system,  and  to  amend  the  IRS  Code 
of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction  of  living  ex- 
penses by  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
eliminate  the  provision  which  allows  such 
deduction  without  substantiation  of  such 
expense:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  5715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  tax-free 
rollover  of  partial  distributions  from  quali- 
fied employer  plans  by  increasing  the  limi- 
tations on  the  deduction  for  retirement  sav- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.R.  5716.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted elimination  of  child's  insurance  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  postsecondary  school  students;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  5717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  preserve  and  contin- 
ue the  uniform  system  of  joint  fares;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


By    Mr.    STUDDS   (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Schneider.   Mr.   Emery,   Mr.   Pogli- 

ETTA,    Mr.    PORSYTHE,    Mr.    LENT.    Mr. 

Frank.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr%  Snowe,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
and  Mr.  Hughes): 
H.R.  5718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  energy  tax 
credits   for   equipment   used   aboard   or   in- 
stalled on  fishing  vessels:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Murphy 
and  Mr.  Bedell): 
H.R.  5719.  A  bill  to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  excise 
tax  on  certain  acquisitions  of  business  enti- 
ties: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLINGER: 
H.J.  Res.  419.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  4-year  term  of 
office  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  limit  the  number  of  full  terms 
of  office  of  Senators  and  of  Representatives, 
to  prohibit  the  election  of  a  person  to  any 
Federal  office  if  such  person  may  attain  the 
age  of  70  years  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  such  office,  and  to  limit  the  term  of 
office   of  judges  of  courts  of   the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  420.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February.     1983     as     'American     History 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  YATES: 
H.J.  Res  421.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for 
the  Department  of  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  Con.  Res.   279.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  and  saluting  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  for  its  leadership 
in  volunteerism  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
279.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  Federal 
highway  aid:  to  the  Committee  on  Vublic 
Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  5720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Karel  Hasek:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA: 
H.R.  5721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lai  Sing 
Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  5722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  A. 
R.  Agustin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  450:  Mr.  Hartnett  and  Mr.  Trible. 


H.R.  983:  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  and  Mr. 
White. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  3191:  Mr.  Heftel. 

H.R.  3312:  Mr.  Beard. 

H.R.  3940:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr 
Frank,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Gejden 
SON,  Mr.  Wampier.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Shannon 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  McEwen 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Per 
KINS,  Mr.  Rikaldo.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr 
Barnes,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr 
Brinkley,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Penn 
sylvania,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr 
Ritter.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi 
nois,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Rudd 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Ireland 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Kocovsek.  and 
Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  3958:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  3971:  Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Kocov- 
sek. 

H.R.  4086:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.  WoRTLEY.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr. 
LeBoutillieh,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Porter,  Mrs. 
Penwick,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  4326:  Mr.  Jeffries  and  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

H.R.     4547:     Mrs.     Kennelly.     and     Mr. 

McKlNNEY. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Tauke,  and 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  GoRE  and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  4636:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  4637:  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  4657:  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  4931:  Mr.  Couhter.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr 
Morrison,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr, 
GreCtG,  Mr.  Stangelano,  Mr.  LeBoutillier 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr,  McDon 
ALD,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Gingrich 
Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr 
Duncan,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  John 
STON,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Lorr 
and  Mr.  BuRCfUER. 

H.R.  4999:  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.R.  5103:  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  5131:  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  5180:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  BONKER,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Coleman,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Moffett.  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Ms.  Rou- 

KEMA. 

H.R.  5242:  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
FueuA,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr, 
Duncan,  Mr.  Jeffries,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  5348:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr, 
Howard,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr,  Albosta,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Mottl.  Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr,  Price,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  John  L,  Burton.  Mr, 
Hefner,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
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land,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Pish, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Markey,  and  Mr. 
Roemer. 

H.R.  5383:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  5407:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  5408:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  5434:  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  5448:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Jeffries,  and  Mr,  Der- 

WINSKI. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R,  5496:  Mr,  Philip  M.  Crane  and  Mr. 
Paul. 

H.R.  5509:  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  5573:  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Shamansky,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  McCurdy. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Leh»can. 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  5579:  Ms.  Fiedler. 

H.R.  5659:  Mr.  Clausen  and  Mr.  Stange- 
land. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Ritter,  and  Mr. 
Mica. 


H.J.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.J.  Res.  363:  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr..  Mr.  Hoyer.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr,  Breaux,  Mr, 
Sabo,  Mr,  GuNDERsoN.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Den 
ardis.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missou- 
ri, Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Lorr.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  371:  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Whitley,  Mrs.  Bouquaro,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Stanceland.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  White.  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Baoham. 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr. 
MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Beard,  and  Mr.  Corraoa. 

HJ.  Res.  385:  Mr.  LaFalce  and  Mr.  Fary. 

H.J.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Sdnia.  and  Mr. 
Chappell. 


H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  Con.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.  Con.  Res,  151:  Mr.  Mica. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr. 
Rousselot.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Molinari. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK.  and  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.  Con,  Res.  263  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  Shumway,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah. 

H.  Con.  Res,  275:  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  La- 
Falce. 

H.  Res.  310:  Mr.  Patterson. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  374:  Mr.  Dicks. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

361.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Winston-Salem  Central  Labor  Union. 
AFL-CIO,  Winston-Salem.  N.C..  relative  to 
telecommunications  policy:  which  was  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA:  PLUMBING 
THE  DEPTHS  AND  ROCK 
BOTTOM 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  numer- 
ous articles  have  appeared  in  various 
publications  regarding  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  in  the  last  several  years.  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  excerpts  from 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Intel- 
lectual Activist  last  April.  The  Activist 
is  a  publication  dedicated  to  the  de- 
fense of  Individual  rights. 
The  article  follows: 

Plumbing  the  Dei>ths 

The  ocean  floor  contains  vast  quantities 
of  untapped  mineral  wealth— and  the  unde- 
veloped nations  want  it.  More  precisely, 
they  want  the  Industrialized  world  to  get  it 
for  them— to  discover  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge, to  develop  the  appropriate  technology, 
to  locate  the  profitable  sites,  to  excavate 
the  hidden  resources,  and  to  hand  it  all 
over. 

The  developed  countries,  led  by  the 
United  States,  have  naturally  been  quite  ac- 
commodating. 

In  1970  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly voted  on  a  Declaration  of  Principles 
concerning  seabed  mining.  It  stated:  "The 
seabed  and  ocean  floor  ...  as  well  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  area,  are  the  common  herit- 
age of  mankind.  ...  No  SUte  or  person  .  .  . 
shall  claim,  exercise  or  acquire  rights  with 
respect  to  the  area  or  its  resources  incom- 
patible with  the  international  regime  to  be 
established  and  the  principles  of  this  Decla- 
ration. .  .  .  The  exploration  of  the  area  and 
the  excavation  of  its  resources  shall  be  car- 
ried out  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  a 
whole,  irrespective  of  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  States,  whether  landlocked  or  coast- 
al, and  taking  into  particular  consideration 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  developing 
countries." 

This  advocacy  of  one-world  socialism— 
which  condemns  even  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry for  being  too  much  like  the  pursuit 
of  self-interest— was  approved  by  108  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States:  there  was 
not  a  single  dissenting  vote.  For  the  past 
seven  years.  U.N.  members  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  practical  implementation  of  the 
heritage-of-mankind  theory.  They  have 
managed  to  produce  a  nearly  completed  doc- 
ument, the  Law  of  the  Seas  Treaty,  which 
internationalizes  the  ocean  floor.  The 
mining  of  its  mineral  wealth— which  Kenne- 
cott  Copper  says  could  provide  over  half  the 
worlds  supply  of  nickel  and  manganese  and 
all  its  cobalt  by  the  early  part  of  next  centu- 
ry—is to  be  regulated  by  an  International 
Seabed  Authority. 

For  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to 
risk  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  a 


frontier  more  than  three  miles  below  the 
oceans  surface,  the  mining  companies  must 
submit  to  strict  controls.  They  must  apply 
to  the  Authority  for  "contracts  '  to  work  the 
ocean  floor.  They  must  prospect  two  sites 
before  applying,  submit  all  their  findings— 
and  let  Enterprise  (the  U.N.'s  own  mining 
company)  choose,  at  no  cost,  to  keep  the 
better  site  for  itself.  Enterprise  will  then  de- 
velop that  site  in  direct  competition  with 
the  private  mining  firms,  which  must  find 
their  mineral  sites  by  themselves.  The 
source  of  Enterprise's  working  capital? 
"Soft"  loans  from  the  industrialized  West. 
Contracts  are  awarded  based  on  an  as-yet- 
undefined  "financial  and  technical  capabil- 
ity" in  combination  with  "the  need  lo  en- 
hance opportunities  for  all  States  ...  to 
participate."  There  are  quotas  limiting  the 
number  of  sites  given  to  applicants  from 
any  one  country.  Contract  recipients  must 
abide  by  maximum  production  ceilings,  with 
preference  given  to  those  sites  being  worked 
by  Enterprise.  The  administrative  costs  of 
the  massi?e  Seabed  Authority  bureaucracy 
are  paid  by  the  mining  companies— $500,000 
per  site.  They  must  also  pay  a  minimum  of 
$1  million  a  year  in  income  taxes  and  pro- 
duction fees.  In  addition,  they  are  required 
to  transfer  to  Enterprise— at  a  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable" price— all  their  technology  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  form  of  a  complete  and 
"viable"  ocean  mining  system.  All  payments 
to  the  Authority,  as  well  as  Enterprise's  own 
profits,  are  to  be  distributed  to  undeveloped 
nations.  Finally,  if  the  mining  companies 
somehow  manage  to  function  under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  terms  can  be  changed  after 
fifteen  years  if  a  Review  conference  decides 
that  too  much  of  a  free  market  still  exists. 

The  flavor  of  this  Law  of  the  Seas  Treaty 
was  well  conveyed  in  1978  by  the  delegate 
from  Cameroon: 

"We  cannot  have  a  viable  convention  if 
many  nations  participating  at  this  confer- 
ence must  find  at  the  end  they  have  gained 
nothing  from  it.  This  is  particularly  so  with 
regard  to  poor  young  nations  who  obtained 
self-determination  after  generations  of  sub- 
jugation and  must  struggle  in  a  cruel  and 
complicated  world.  In  my  considered  opin- 
ion, we  are  not  here  merely  to  write  a  busi- 
ness arrangement  to  facilitate  exploitation 
of  the  seabed  resources  by  the  industrially 
rich  and  powerful  nations.  We  are  here  to 
design  a  new  relationship  among  states,  and 
...  to  ensure  that  the  declared  common 
heritage  benefits  all  of  mankind." 

Fundamentally,  seabed  mining  should  be 
treated  no  differently  than  terrestrial 
mining,  where  private  property  rights  are 
recognized.  There  is  only  the  minor  ques- 
tion of  which  government  is  to  have  juris- 
diction—which is  not  at  all  related  to  the 
issue  of  who  Is  to  exercise  ownership.  There 
should  be  a  set  of  laws  defining  the  proce- 
dures for  filing  claims,  the  methods  for  set- 
tling property  disputes,  etc.  But  this  is 
easily  resolved  by  agreement  among  the 
governments  of  the  major  industrial 
states— as  long  as  they  understand  that  the 
views  of  the  Cameroon  delegate  and  his  ilk 
should  be  ignored. 

.    .    .   AND  ROCK-BOTTOM 

The  gnawing  question  about  this  Law  of 
the  Seas  conference  is:  How  could  It  have 
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happened?  The  ocean  floor  is  unexplored 
territory.  Most  member-nations  of  the  U.N. 
have  not  the  $lightest  capacity  to  exploit  it. 
The  technology  was  developed  primarily  by 
U.S.  firms.  It  is  America  that  has  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  ability  to  mine  what  would  be 
absolutely  out  of  reach  to  most  of  the 
world— and  the  military  power  to  defend  its 
rights— yet  it  is  Cameroon  that  is  coming 
out  ahead.  Why  have  U.S.  delegates  willing- 
ly surrendered  so  much? 

Consider  how  former  chief  delegate  Elliot 
Richardson  dismissed,  during  Congressional 
questioning,  the  suggestion  that  establish- 
ing the  Seabed  Authority  could  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent: 

"In  the  future,  countries  negotiating 
agreements  dealing  with  other  aspects  of 
the  'global  commons.'  for  example  outer 
space  and  possibly  Antarctica,  may  look  to 
the  experience  we  have  had  with  the  Inter- 
national Seabed  Authority  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  provides  a  useful  and  appli- 
cable precedent  for  dealing  with  certain  re- 
sources that  cannot  legitimately  be  claimed 
for  exclusive  use  ...  by  any  one  nation. 
However,  the  facts  and  negotiating  pres- 
sures will  certainly  be  different,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  emerging  Law  of  the  Seas 
convention  that  need  dictate  arrangements 
for  other  shared  resources." 

When  Congress  was  passing  its  seabed  leg- 
islation. Third  World  countries  asserted 
that  unilaterally  proclaimed  terms  for 
seabed  mining  contradicted  the  heritage-of- 
mankind  premise  because  companies  could 
mine  the  ocean  floor  without  international 
consent.  Consider  Mr.  Richardson's  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  two: 

"[lit  is  our  further  view  that  [the  legisla- 
tion] is  not  incompatible  with  the  concept 
of  the  common  heritage  because  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exploit  it  is  shared  in  commondl  It 
requires  only  the  willingness  of  any  country 
to  devote  the  resources  to  the  development 
of  the  necessary  technology.  What  is  con- 
stantly forgotten  here  is  that  anyone  could 
have  elected  to  assemble  the  skills  and  re- 
sources necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
merely  a  circumstance  that  this  has  been 
done  by  the  companies  that  are  doing  it 
now." 

The  thinking  of  America's  representatives 
is:  principles  don't  matter— it  is  when  the 
real  details  are  worked  out  that  negotiators 
must  stand  firm:  no  two  concrete  situations 
have  principles  in  common:  since  principles 
aren't  important  anyway,  they  can  be  inter- 
preted in  whatever  manner  one  wishes.  In 
other  words:  unadulterated  pragmatism. 

In  sharp  contrast,  consider  the  unyielding 
stand  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  Third 
World  contingent: 

"The  fact  of  the  universal  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that  the  area  would  be  ex- 
plored and  its  resources  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind  and  with  particular 
consideration  for  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  developing  countries,  essentially  implies 
an  international  regime  with  appropriate 
international  machinery.  The  interests  and 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  unilateral  assessment  by  one 
or  more  States  that  might  claim  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  alone  the  right  of  determin- 
ing what  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind." 


•  This    "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statement  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Which  of  the  two  is  the  more  persuasive 
argument— the  uncomprising  appeal  to  so- 
cialist principle,  or  the  conciliatory,  apolo- 
getic defense  of  .  .  .  what? 

Ostensibly,  the  overriding  U.S.  objective 
in  the  Law  of  the  Seas  convention  is  mili- 
tary in  nature.  A  numt>er  of  countries  want 
to  restrict  the  traditional  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  high  seas.  U.S.  delegates  claim 
that  to  forestall  such  action,  we  have  to 
bribe  them  with  shares  in  the  seat)ed's  min- 
erals. (Actually,  there  were  originally  two 
separate  conventions:  one  to  deal  with 
mining  the  ocean  floor  and  the  other  to  re- 
solve such  questions  as  navigation  and  fish- 
ing rights:  they  were  sulwequently  com- 
bined.) Does  this  mean  that  our  delegates 
believe  that  we  in  fact  have  no  right  to 
travel  the  open  seas?  No— just  that  such 
considerations  are  Irrelevant. 

"Clearly,  the  best  way  to  bring  this  uncer- 
tain situation  under  control, "  said  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, "is  by  shaping  the  assumptions  of 
foreign  coastal  states  about  their  rights  and 
our  rights  in  the  oceans.'"  How— by  sticking 
to  principle?  "This  is  not  solely  a  matter  of 
who  has  the  superior  legal  argument.  For- 
eign perceptions  will  continue  to  influence 
the  scope  of  operational  risks  and  costs.  .  .  . 
[Wlhere  freedom  of  mobility  is  concerned, 
the  fact  that  we  think  we  have  the  right 
side  of  a  legal  argument  isn't  good  enough  if 
the  coastal  states  involved  take  the  opposite 
legal  view.  In  order  to  avoid  the  Impairment 
of  our  mobility.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  both  we  and  the  coastal  states  have  the 
same  view  of  the  applicable  law. "  Which 
means:  buy  them  off. 

Since  principles,  particularly  moral  princi- 
ples, are  Just  words,  our  negotiators  are 
eager  to  trade  them  away  in  return  for 
harder  currency.  If  they  can  obtain  uncon- 
tested access  to  strategic  waterways  for  the 
price  of  some  manganese  nodules,  they  see 
no  need  to  worry  about  what  principles  they 
may  have  sold  out.  And  when  tomorrow  the 
waterways,  too,  are  declared  mankind's  her- 
itage, they  will  scurry  to  strike  some  other 
deal.  (If  this  reminds  you  of  "realpolitik'" 
and  a  former  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  no  co- 
incidence: Henry  Kissinger  was  the  one  who 
urged  that  the  two  sea  conventions  be 
united,  to  facilitate  the  bargaining  process.) 

To  a  pragmatist,  anything  is  negotiable— 
which  puts  him  at  a  disadvantage  when  his 
opposite  number  has  some  principles,  be- 
cause he  has  no  starting  point  from  which 
to  measure  his  success  or  failure.  For  in- 
stance: Objectively,  the  Law  of  the  Seas 
Treaty  is  a  major  victory  for  the  Third 
World  countries,  since  it  grants  their  funda- 
mental premise  concerning  the  ownership  of 
wealth  in  the  world.  But  since  this  is  not  a 
crucial  issue  to  a  pragmatist,  he  might  see 
the  treaty  as  representing  a  defeat  for  the 
Third  World  since  the  Ux  to  be  collected  is 
only  two  percent,  rather  than  two  and  a 
half.* 


IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  sending  a  telegram  to  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union 
urging  him  to  permit  Ida  Nudel  to  join 
her  sister  in  Israel.  Ms.  Nudel.  known 
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as  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  movement  has  spent  4  long 
years  in  prison.  Her  prison  term 
should  be  ending  this  month.  I  trust 
that  it  will  be.  I  must  warn  the  Soviets 
that  the  United  States  of  America  and 
particularly  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  not  forget  Ida 
Nudel.  There  can  be  no  real  improve- 
ment in  Soviet-American  relations  so 
long  as  Jewish,  and  non- Jewish  "Pris- 
oners of  Conscience,"  languish  in 
Soviet  prison  camps  and  jails.  Ida 
Nudel  has  committed  no  crime.  She 
must  be  permitted  to  leave  for  Israel. 
The  text  of  my  telegram  to  President 
Brezhnev  follows: 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
Kremlin, 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  permit  Ida  Nudel  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel.  Her  right 
to  do  so  is  guaranteed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  I  assure  you  that  the 
United  States  Congress  is  deeply  concerned 
about  Miss  NudeVs  welfare  and  will  contin- 
ue to  press  for  her  release  from  prison  as 
well  as  her  emigration  to  Israel. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  Bincham. 
Member  of  Congress.9 


WATT'S  WILDERNESS  PROPOSAL 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  coNNECTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday,  March  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  24.  1982  Secretary  Watt  of- 
fered legislation  to  Congress  deceitful- 
ly entitled.  The  Wilderness  Protection 
Act  of  1982,  The  proposal  is  a  sham 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last.  Instead 
of  preserving  the  wilderness,  it  will  de- 
stroy it. 

Never  one  to  miss  a  press  opportuni- 
ty, Watt  announced  the  proposal  on 
NBC's  "Meet  The  Press."  "We  think 
these  lands  are  special  lands  and 
should  be  preserved  in  a  natural 
state,"  he  declared.  As  drafted,  howev- 
er, the  plan  turns  out  to  be  anything 
but  an  attempt  at  preservation. 

The  bill  proposes  to  protect  wilder- 
ness areas  from  development  until  the 
year  2000.  In  fact,  the  protection  is  il- 
lusory. Prior  to  the  year  2000  the 
President,  acting  without  congression- 
al approval,  would  be  able  to  open  any 
wilderness  by  a  declaration  of  "urgent 
national  need."  In  addition,  over  24 
million  acres  of  wilderness  study  areas 
would  be  turned  over  to  immediate  ex- 
ploration and  development  long  before 
the  year  2000.  After  2000,  the  wilder- 
ness system  would  be  opened  in  perpe- 
tuity to  mineral  development,  creating 
a  sunset  law  for  the  entire  wilderness 
system  including  national  parks  and 
refuge  wilderness  areas.  This  proposal 
would  in  no  way  improve  legal  protec- 
tion for  the  wilderness,  since  under 
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current  law.  the  wilderness  system  will 
be  closed  permanently  to  new  develop- 
ment on  December  31.  1983. 

Clearly,  the  administration,  spear- 
headed by  Watt  and  prodded  into 
action  by  the  industries  that  have 
backed  both,  intends  to  do  nothing 
less  than  plunder  the  last  few  wild 
places  we  have  left  in  America. 

Watt  argues  that  the  Nation  must 
explore  for  resources  more  aggressive- 
ly and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lock 
up  our  wilderness.  A  recent  study  by  a 
top  U.S.  resource  economist  says  that 
only  1  percent  of  the  country's  im- 
tapped  oil  can  be  found  in  wilderness 
areas.  It  seems  clear  that  wilderness 
areas  have  little  to  offer  the  Nation 
but  natural  grandeur,  free  of  pollution 
and  the  effects  of  man.  to  be  enjoyed 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  citizens 
each  year. 

When  one  measures  Watt's  proposal 
against  what  he  says,  one  must  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Watt's  cynicism  and  con- 
tempt for  the  American  people. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee.  I  have  been  forced  twice 
to  envoke  emergency  congressional 
powers  under  the  Federal  Lands 
Policy  Management  Act  in  order  to 
stop  Watt  from  issuing  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  wilderness  areas.  Another 
House  committee  recently  held  him  In 
contempt  of  Congress,  and  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  has  determined 
that  Watt  illegally  used  National  Park 
Service  funds  to  throw  a  personal 
party  at  the  Custis-Lee  Mansion  in  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  Mr.  Watt 
is  unfit  for  his  position  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  guardian  of  our  national 
treasures.  His  most  recent  proposal 
amounts  to  an  unprecedented  assault 
on  a  system  intended  to  provide  a 
small,  unspoiled  resource  for  future 
generations.  If  Mr.  Watt  continues  to 
act  as  a  lobbyist  for  private  Industry, 
as  I  suspect  he  will,  then  he  should 
leave  the  public  service. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee who  are  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  wilderness  areas  are 
often  frustrated  by  Mr.  Watt's  skillful 
manipulation  of  the  media.  Pew  jour- 
nalists have  been  able  to  uncover  all 
the  possible  effects  of  the  proposed 
Wilderness  Protection  Act  of  1982. 
Aware  of  your  concern  for  the  envi- 
ronment. I  thought  you  might  appreci- 
ate knowing  more  about  Mr.  Watt's  so- 
called  conversion,  than  what  you  read 
in  the  papers.* 
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DR.  BROR  REXED, 
INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVANT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Bror  Rexed,  who  for  the  past  4  years 
has  served  as  executive  director  of  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  (UNFDAC).  retired  from  this 
position  on  February  28,  1982,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Oiuseppe  D. 
Gennaro,  of  the  Italian  Ministry  of 
Justice  and  Chairman  of  the  recently 
concluded  Seventh  Special  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  (CND)  held  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  on  February  2-8, 1982. 

As  a  member  of  our  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  Dr.  Rexed  on  numerous 
occasions  both  here  in  Washington 
and  at  the  United  Nations.  Under  Dr. 
Rexed's  leadership  the  U.N.  Drug 
Fund  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  U.N.'s  efforts  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol drug  abuse  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  Commission's  February  1982 
meeting  in  which  I  participated  as  an 
adviser  to  our  Government's  delega- 
tion. Dr.  Rexed  submitted  his  last 
statement  to  the  Commission  on  the 
work  of  UNFDAC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
work  of  the  U.N.  Drug  Fund  and  the 
work  of  this  dedicated  international 
civil  servant,  I  am  inserting  the  com- 
plete text  of  Dr.  Rexed's  statement  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  commend 
Dr.  Rexed  for  his  dedication  and  com- 
mitment to  waging  "war"  on  drug  traf- 
ficking and  drug  abuse  and  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  endeavors. 
Statekkiit    or    the    Exxcrrrivz    Dirbctor, 

Unitkd  Nations  Puiro  roR  Drug  Abuse 

Control 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  always,  it  Is  an  honour 
for  me  to  appear  before  the  Commission  on 
behalf  of  UNFDAC.  You  have  all  received 
our  abbreviated  report  to  the  Commission 
prepared  as  of  31  October  1981.  Additional- 
ly, you  will  have  received  our  annual  de- 
tailed report  which  we  normally  provide  to 
the  Secretary-General.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
Information  contained  in  the  reports.  I  will 
attempt  to  give  an  overview  of  the  situation 
with  emphasis  on  highlights  of  the  year. 
And.  of  course,  there  are  events  after  31  Oc- 
tober which  should  be  brought  to  your  at- 
tention. 

We  In  UNFDAC  have  had  a  busy  year.  We 
signed  a  new  five-year  multi-sectoral  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Burma  In 
June.  In  December  we  signed  a  new  four- 
year  agreement  for  the  Buner  crop  substitu- 
tion programme  with  the  Government  of 
Pakistan.  Agreements  were  signed  for  two 
multi-year  research  projects  In  Thailand 
and  Malaysia.  A  special  trust-fund  agree- 
ment was  signed  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  that  will  provide  financing  for 
most  of  the  Buner  project  In  Pakistan.  We 


undertook  multi-year  agreements  with  both 
Turkey  and  Egypt  to  assist  in  their  narcot- 
ics control  efforts.  We  were  solidly  recog- 
nized by  Member  States  as  a  development 
organization  at  the  United  Nations  Pledging 
Conference  for  Development  Activities  in 
November.  Yet.  with  all  of  these  positive 
events  we  remain  far  from  satisfied. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the 
international  community  as  a  whole— in- 
cluding bilateral  programmes  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny—the problem  grows.  The  poppy  contin- 
ues to  flourish  in  many  countries;  the  coca 
bush  grows  unabated;  and  the  rampant 
growth  of  cannabis  makes  it  easily  available 
to  most  of  the  world.  The  manufacture  and 
marketing  of  psychotropic  substances  be- 
comes more  highly  developed  and  ceflned 
with  each  passing  year  with  an  uncomfort- 
ably large  part  of  the  production  somehow 
finding  its  way  into  the  illicit  traffic. 

Last  year  following  extended  delibera- 
tions, the  Commission  approved  a  resolution 
setting  forth  the  strategy  and  policies  for 
drug  control  and  a  basic  five-year  pro- 
gramme tor  action,  begirming  In  1982.  The 
General  Assembly  has  since  adopted  the 
resolution.  This  year  the  Commission  is  re- 
viewing the  programme  of  strategy  and  poli- 
cies. Although  the  five-year  programme  of 
action  proposed  for  extra  budgetary  support 
does  not  start  until  1982,  UNFDAC  closely 
adhered  hi  its  1981  programme  to  the  prior- 
ities expressed.  The  same  is  true  for  our 
planned  1982  programme. 

Roughly  three  fourths  of  the  1981  and 
1982  programme  have  been  connected  with 
the  socio-economic  problems  associated  with 
the  opium  poppy  and  heroin.  Our  Eu:tivities 
have  centered  on  multi-sectoral  programmes 
emphasizing  crop  substitution  In  Thailand. 
Burma  and  Pakistan  and  control  measures 
in  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Afghanistan. 

UNFDAC-supported  pilot  programmes  in 
Thailand,  Burma  and  Pakistan  are  designed 
to  develop  Income  alternatives  to  the  poppy. 
The  problems  In  each  country  vary  and  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  compare  them.  Never- 
theless, a  few  words  about  each.  In  Thai- 
land the  project  has  met  with  great  success 
in  developing  the  alternative  crops  of 
coffee,  kidney  beans  and  potatoes.  Although 
the  project  has  not  been  as  active  In  as 
many  villages  as  originally  planned,  the 
pilot  aspect  of  the  programme  can  be  suc- 
cessfully terminated  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  During  1982  the  path  to  be  taken  In 
the  future  has  to  be  discussed.  To  reduce 
opium  production  In  a  marked  way  addition- 
al effort*  will  have  to  continue  In  bilateral 
projects  for  the  rest  of  the  northern  moun- 
tain area. 

In  Burma  crop  substitution  Is  moving  at  a 
slower  and  more  deliberate  pace.  We  are 
hopeful  that  momentum  will  Increase  with 
the  completion  of  the  demonstration  farm 
In  Pekohn  In  mid- 1982.  The  Government  of 
Burma  has  an  Impressive  record  In  provid- 
ing assistance  to  farmers  and  In  encouraging 
agricultural  development.  Development  tar- 
gets are  now  being  established  In  the  tradi- 
tional poppy  growing  areas  and  a  reporting 
system  ii  being  designed  and  will  be  estab- 
lished to  measure  achievements.  In  Pakistan 
great  progress  was  achieved  In  the  Initial 
demonstration  project.  However,  we  found 
It  necessary  to  work  out.  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan,  a  new  plan  of  execution 
for  the  extended  Phase  II  of  the  pro- 
gramme. The  Government  of  Pakistan  Is  as- 
suming a  major  role  in  the  direct  execution 
of  the  programme.  We  are  happy  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  effort. 


Reducing  or  eliminating  the  supply  of 
opium  through  crop  substitution  and 
income  alternative  programmes  is  a  long- 
term  approach.  Over  the  years  it  has  been 
well  proven  by  all  assistance-giving  organi- 
zations and  countries  that  Integrated  devel- 
opment per  $e  is  a  long,  tedious  and  often 
painful  process.  Development  will  not  suc- 
ceed without  patience.  It  will  not  succeed 
without  complete  commitment  on  the  part 
of  recipient  governments.  It  will  not  succeed 
without  the  understanding  and  continued 
support  of  international  organizations  and 
donor  countries.  However,  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  objectives  of  the  supply  control 
programme  will  not  be  reached  without  the 
commitment  to  a  law  enforcement  pro- 
gramme. The  law  enforcement  programme 
must  have  a  realistic  plan  for  fighting  illicit 
traffic  and  limiting  and  finally  eradicating 
poppy  cultivation.  UNFDAC  has  supported 
such  programmes  and  is  supporting  them 
through  training,  laboratory  buildup,  tele- 
communications and  transport.  Though 
eradication  programmes  have  had  resound- 
ing successes.  It  must  be  understood  that 
unless  the  farmer  has  an  Income  alternative 
It  Is  necessary  to  repeat  eradication  over 
and  over  again. 

At  the  Invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  I  visited  that  country  In  December. 
I  was  able  to  observe,  first  hand,  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  the  eradication  pro- 
gramme there,  which  was  the  result  not 
only  of  the  commitment  and  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Government,  but  also  the 
very  considerable  support  from  the  United 
States.  Also  I  could  review  the  development 
plans  In  the  areas  concerned  aimed  at  giving 
work  and  Income  to  Isolated  and  poor  farm- 
ers in  places  where  a  socio-economic  consid- 
eration of  the  living  standard  is  needed. 

My  comments  Illustrate  sqme  basic  con- 
cepts. A  development  programme  designed 
to  provide  alternative  Income  must  be  bal- 
anced against  a  law  enforcement  pro- 
gramme If  efforts  of  eradication  are  to  have 
a  lasting  effect.  Both  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral assistance  are  needed.  Finally,  both 
International  organizations  and  individual 
countries  hare  roles  to  play  in  narcotics  con- 
trol. 

The  coca/oocalne  production  problem  has 
never  been  fully  addressed.  The  magnitude 
of  this  problem  Is  one  that  has  clearly  been 
beyond  the  modest  resources  presently 
available  to  UNFDAC.  Also,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  rtot  provided  the  guidance— or  fi- 
nancial resources— that  we  hoped  might  be 
forthcoming  In  this  respect.  However,  it 
would  appear  that  bilateral  efforts  will  soon 
be  undertaken  In  at  least  one  country.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  Is  mounting  a  major  de- 
velopment effort  In  Peru  and  we  applaud 
that  move.  UNFDAC  will  continue  to  assist 
In  the  ancillary  areas  of  health,  rehabilita- 
tion and  preventive  education  as  well  as  in 
support  of  local  and  regional  narcotics  con- 
trol organizations  in  Latin  America. 

There  renmlns  few  resources  from  inter- 
national or  bilateral  sources  to  combat  con- 
nabls  growth  and  trafficking.  This  situation 
will  continue  until  national  governments 
take  a  firm  stand  on  the  abuse  of  this  sub- 
stance. The  evidence  Increases  each  year  as 
to  the  harmful  effects  of  cannabis.  Howev- 
er, as  we  all  know,  there  has  not  been  a 
strong,  concerted  International  effort  to 
combat  this  substance.  In  fact  there  has 
been.  In  my  view,  an  alarming  acceptance  of 
the  abuse  of  cannabis  in  many  countries. 

Psychotropics  and  their  Illegal  spread  are 
yet  another  problem  receiving  Inadequate 
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attention.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  INCB  In 
conjunction  with  national  governments,  will 
be  able  to  strengthen  the  control  mecha- 
nisms. Such  efforts  are  required  nationally 
as  well  as  internationally. 

And  speaking  of  areas  to  which  little  at- 
tention has  been  given.  I  must  mention  the 
continent  of  Africa.  It  Is  necessary  for  UN 
drug  control  organizations  to  keep  them- 
selves Informed  of  drug  abuse  problems  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Accordingly.  In  Octo- 
ber, to  fulfill  my  part  of  this  responsibility, 
I  travelled  to  six  East  and  Southern  African 
countries  to  talk  with  government  officials. 
Their  biggest  problem  is  not  knowing  the 
extent  of  their  problem.  I  have  committed 
UNFDAC  to  support  assessment  studies  In 
these  countries  if  assistance  is  desired.  In 
December,  we  provided  the  first  such  assist- 
ance to  Kenya.  I  believe  that  a  similar  infor- 
mation gathering  mission  should  be  planned 
for  West  Africa. 

Permit  me  to  turn  now  to  the  fund-raising 
and  management  aspects  of  UNFDAC.  I  be- 
lieve I  shared  with  you  last  year  the  news 
that  UNFDAC  would  be  permitted  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  UN  Development  Activi- 
ties Pledging  Conference.  We  had  wanted 
for  some  years  to  be  recognized  as  a  devel- 
opment organization.  I  am  gratified  that 
not  only  did  the  UN  acknowledge  our  role  In 
development,  but  so  did  Member  States  who 
pledged  US$  3.5  million.  Most  of  the  pledges 
are  payable  In  1982,  but  the  fact  is  that  in 

1981  these  pledges  could  be  made. 

As  to  contributions  In  1981,  UNFDAC  re- 
ceived US$  3.7  million  In  cash  for  the  year 
end  and  US$  2.3  million  In  pledges  totalling 
US$  6.0  million  for  1981.  This  Is  not  as 
much  as  we  would  have  liked.  In  view  of  the 
rising  costs  of  financial  programmes.  Never- 
theless, the  total  exceeds  contributions  In 
cash  and  pledges  for  1979  and  1980. 

Certainly  highlighting  the  year,  from  a  fi- 
nancial point  of  view,  are  the  multi-year 
commitments  made  by  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  for  the  programme  in  Pakistan 
and  the  Government  of  Norway  for  the  pro- 
gramme in  Burma.  Commitments  such  as 
these  permit  rational  multi-year  planning 
and  provide  the  assurances  that  funds  will 
be  available  when  needed.  I  regret  that  In 

1982  some  multi-year  programmes  will  not 
have  the  funding  which  had  been  originally 
hoped  for. 

In  its  fund-raising  activities,  UNFDAC 
tried  some  different  approaches.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  requested  assistance 
for  Its  Customs  organization.  One  of  the 
principal  trafficking  routes  from  Southwest 
Asia  to  Europe  and  North  America  Is 
through  Yugoslavia.  The  Yugoslav  seizure 
record  Is  little  short  of  phenomenal,  12%  of 
seizures  worldwide  and  20%  of  the  seizures 
In  Europe.  These  seizures,  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent,  benefit  countries  other  than 
Yugoslavia.  Therefore  UNFDAC  agreed  to 
seek  funding  for  the  proposed  programme. 
To  this  end,  I  travelled  to  Brussels  to  make 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  European  Economic 
Community.  Regrettably,  this  appeal  was 
not  successful  due  to  the  rules  guiding  EEC 
assistance  projects.  Just  last  week, 
UNFDAC  hosted  an  informal  meeting  for 
representatives  from  permanent  missions  in 
Vienna  for  briefings  by  Yugoslav  authori- 
ties. We  are  hopeful  that  European  and 
North  American  countries  will  perceive  the 
problem  as  one  directly  related  to  the 
supply  of  narcotics  to  their  countries  and 
that  assistance  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  must  bring  to  your  attention  a  "problem 
area  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  past  and 
which  continues  to  persist.  That  Is  the  rate 
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of  Implementation  of  UNFDAC-supported 
programmes.  We  have  devoted  considerable 
time  this  year  to  analysis  of  the  so-called  de- 
livery rate  of  our  programmes,  i.e.,  expendi- 
tures. For  example,  in  1981  the  programme 
approved  by  UN  New  York  was  US$  9.1  mil- 
lion. The  amount  UNFDAC  actually  made 
available  for  approved  projects  was  US$  9.5 
million.  However,  we  estimate  only  US$  6.8 
million  was  used. 

We  have  approached  this  problem  from 
the  standp>olnt  of  project  budgets.  Are  the 
project  budgets  too  large  or  are  they  poorly 
estimated?  When  we  reduce  budgets  or 
revise  estimates.  Executing  Agencies  and 
governments  alike  cry  out  in  anguish.  Yet, 
as  of  30  September,  with  the  year  V4  over, 
one  Specialized  Agency  had  utilized  only 
35%  of  the  funds  made  available  to  It.  The 
record  speaks  for  Itself.  For  all  the  progress 
made  over  the  years,  the  performance  Is  not 
what  we  had  hoped  for.  Neither  Executing 
Agencies  not  governments  are  pursuing  ag- 
gressively enough  for  full  Implementation 
of  the  programmes  that  they  themselves 
were  Instrumental  In  designing.  Perform- 
ance must  improve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  on  longer  than 
I  planned,  however,  perhaps  I  can  be  forgiv- 
en as  this— as  you  know— Is  my  last  state- 
ment to  the  Commission  In  my  capacity  as 
Executive  Director  of  UNFDAC.  My  term  of 
office  expires  on  28  February.  The  four 
years  with  UNFDAC  have  been  stimulating 
and  vastly  Interesting.  I  believe  that  they 
have  been  productive  years,  albeit  with  deci- 
sions that  could  not  please  everyone.  The 
support  I  have  received  from  the  Commis- 
sion and  from  so  many  of  you  sitting  here 
today  is  much  appreciated  and  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  pub- 
licly thank  my  staff— both  professional  and 
general  service  and  those  here  and  those 
who  have  gone  on  to  other  things— for  their 
untiring  efforts,  their  loyalty  and  their  de- 
votion to  our  objectives. 

UNFDAC  has  fulfilled  a  useful  role  in 
International  drug  abuse  control.  There  are 
still  things  to  do  and  urunet  needs  that 
UNFDAC  can  do  better  than  other  organi- 
zations. I  sincerely  believe  In  the  future  of 
UNFDAC  and  extend  my  best  wishes  to  my 
successor  who  will  taJte  up  a  difficult  and 
exciting  Job. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.* 


ENLIGHTENMENT  ON 
ENTITLEMENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
least  one  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  continues  in  the  tradition  of 
its  earlier  Republican  philosophy  and 
conservatism.  Joan  Beck,  who  writes 
objectively  and  forthrightly  on  sensi- 
tive and  vital  current  Issues,  has  com- 
posed a  column  entitled  "Who  Is  Enti- 
tled to  How  Much?" 

Joan  Beck's  article  pinpoints  the 
problem  of  the  multiple  special  inter- 
est groups,  many  of  which  attract  our 
sympathy  and  support— but  who  at 
the  same  time  contribute  to  the  dilem- 
ma of  spiraling  entitlements,   which 
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make  the  Federal  budget  problem  un- 
solvable. 

I  am  pleased  to  attach  Joan  Beck's 
article  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  all  who  peruse  these 
pages: 

Who  Is  Eitiitled  to  How  Much? 
(By  Joan  Beck) 

At  Yale,  a  student  complains  that  cut- 
backs in  federal  student  loans  not  based  on 
need  would  be  unfair  to  her  father,  who 
earns  $60,000  a  year.  She's  entitled  to  help, 
she  says,  because  she  wants  to  go  to  one  of 
the  nation's  most  expensive  schools. 

Representatives  of  kidney  dialysis  centers 
have  held  demonstrations  about  proposals 
that  funds  for  patients'  treatment  be  re- 
duced slightly  to  encourage  more  dialysis  at 
home.  The  nation's  72.000  victims  of  kidney 
disease  are  entitled  to  the  full  $1.8  billion, 
they  say.  because  they  have  such  an  expen- 
sive ailment. 

The  working  poor  are  entitled  to  food 
stamps  and  public  aid  because  they  don't 
earn  as  much  as  many  people  on  welfare 
and  proposed  reductions  would  create  a 
"work  disincentive."  their  advocates  are  pro- 
testing. 

As  estimates  of  federal  budget  deficits 
zing  higher  faster  then  the  scores  In  a  pin- 
ball  game— $120.6  billion  In  1983.  $128.9  bU- 
Uon  In  1984.  maybe  $139.6  billion  In  1985.  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office— the  triclde  of  Indignant  news  stories 
about  victims  of  cutbacks— real  and  antici- 
pated—has turned  Into  a  turrent. 

A  sense  of  entitlement  has  Infected  the 
nation  and  everyone— from  touring  ballet 
dancers  to  cancer  researchers  to  unem- 
ployed auto  workers— Is  afraid  the  Reagan 
administration  and  a  deficit-leery  Congress 
may  try  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
they  feel  entitled  to  take  out  of  taxpayers' 
pockets  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Kids,  for  example,  should  be  entitled  to  a 
subsidized  lunch  because  they  might  be 
hungry,  the  arguments  against  reducing 
school  lunch  subsidies  go.  College  students 
should  be  entitled  to  financial  help  to  go  to 
any  school  for  which  they  are  qualified, 
whether  or  not  they  can  afford  It,  because 
they  are  entitled  to  freedom  of  choice. 

The  handicapped  are  entitled  to  barrier- 
free  buildings  and  transit  facilities  regard- 
less of  cost  because  they  are  handicapped. 
Artists  of  all  kinds  should  be  entitled  to  at 
least  a  trickle  of  support  because  culture  is 
important  and  they  should  have  opportuni- 
ty to  use  their  talenU.  they  contend.  Tobac- 
co farmers  feel  entitled  to  price  support 
help  so  they  can  continue  to  make  a  living 
by  growing  carcinogens. 

Chrysler  clalnw  entitlement  to  federal 
help  because  it  has  made  so  many  manage- 
ment mistakes.  People  who  hve  near  toxic 
waste  dumps  are  entitled  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment clean  them  up  because  no  one  else 
will.  World  War  I  veterans  should  be  enti- 
tled to  a  $10,000  bonus,  according  to  a  bill 
Introduced  In  Congress  by  Henry  B.  Gonza- 
lez (D.  Tex.). 

Indians  are  entitled  to  federal  help  be- 
cause their  ancestors  were  here  before  ours. 
Admirals  and  generals  are  entitled  to  fancy 
perks  because  they  are  admirals  and  gener- 
als. Enlisted  persormel  are  entitled  to  early 
pensions,  educational  benefits  and  subsi- 
dized shopping  because  they  might  not  sign 
up  otherwise.  States  and  municipalities  are 
entitled  to  financial  subsidies  because  they 
don't  like  to  raise  their  own  taxes. 
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Businesses  are  sometines  entitled  to  feder- 
al help  because  they  are  small  and  strug- 
gling or  big  and  falling,  or  owned  by  minori- 
ties or  essential  to  defense.  Coal  miners  are 
entitled  to  black  lung  benefits,  whether  or 
not  cigasette  smoking  contributed  to  their 
disability.  Textile  worliers  say  they  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  breaks  because 
brown  lung  disease  is  Just  as  bad.  Victims  of 
other  catastrophic  illnesses  argue  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  financial  help  because 
kidney  dialysis  patients  get  it. 

The  elderly  are  entitled  to  Social  Security 
because  the  government  promised,  whether 
or  not  they  ever  paid  enough  to  support 
their  claims.  The  poor  are  entitled  to  first- 
class  health  care,  because  they  are  poor. 
The  unemployable  are  entitled  to  job  train- 
ing because  they  have  no  work  skills. 

Poor,  single  mothers  are  entitled  to  wel- 
fare because  they  aren't  married  and  their 
children  shouldn't  be  penalized.  Teen-agers 
aire  entitled  to  family  planning  services  be- 
cause they  can't  wait  for  marriage. 

Oil  companies  feel  entitled  to  tax  breaks 
because  they  are  oil  companies.  Former 
presidents  have  become  entitled  to  millions 
of  dollars  in  Secret  Service  protection  and 
lavish  expense  accounts  because  they  are 
former  presidents.  Members  of  Congress 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  enormous 
tax  breaks  because  they  make  the  rules. 
Business  executives  are  entitled  to  lavish  ex- 
pense account  breaks  because  they  generate 
business. 

Scientists  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
research  grants  because  a  few  of  them 
might  come  up  with  something  useful.  The 
unemployed  are  entitled  to  compensation 
because  they  aren't  working.  Urban  transit 
services  are  entitled  to  federal  help  so  their 
unions  can  continue  to  insist  successfully  on 
higher  wages. 

All  In  all,  current  entitlement  programs 
cost  the  federal  goverrunent  (305.8  billion  in 
1981  and  will  increase  to  $458.9  billion  by 
1987,  even  without  adding  any  of  the  new 
entitlements  for  which  strong  political  pres- 
sures already  exist. 

One  reason  Ronald  Reagan  continues  to 
be  popular,  I  think.  Is  that  he  is  giving  at 
least  Indirect  recognition  to  the  one  entitled 
group  everyone  else  has  ignored:  the  tax- 
payers. Their  claim  to  be  entitled  to  a  little 
more  of  the  national  pie  is  based  on  a  very 
simple  argument:  They  made  their  money 
the  old-fashioned  way.  They  earned  it.« 


IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PERIfSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  1  month  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Ida  Nudel's  sister,  Elena  Prid- 
man,  who  now  lives  in  Israel.  She  des- 
perately seeks  to  be  reunited  with  her 
only  living  relative  and  she  wrote  to 
see  if  I  could  help.  I  believe  this  spe- 
cial order  is  an  excellent  way  for  us  to 
express  our  disapproval  of  Soviet  ac- 
tions toward  Ida  Nudel  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  Congressman  Norman 
Lent  for  taking  the  time  to  organize 
this  event. 
It  has  been  10  years  that  Ida  has 
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tried  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  still  she 
is  turned  only  a  deaf  ear  from  Soviet 
authorities.  Last  year  she  celebrated 
her  50th  birthday  in  Siberian  exile. 
This  m<5nth  she  is  scheduled  to  finish 
her  term  in  exile.  My  question  to  the 
Soviets  today  is  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  her  this  spring.  We  cannot 
allow  the  Soviets  to  think  that  we 
have  forgotten  Ida  after  almost  4 
years  in  Siberia. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  admired 
the  courage  Ida  has  had  over  the  last 
10  years.  But  frankly,  Ida  has  more 
than  courage  alone.  To  have  survived 
almost  4  years  in  Siberia  would  have 
to  take  a  supreme  desire  to  live  and  to 
be  free.  As  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  must  search  for 
and  recognize  that  desire  wherever  it 
rests.  Even  more  importantly  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  allow 
that  desire  to  be  fulfilled.* 
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BULGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
1  DAY 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COMPUTER 
PLAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
in  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Social  Security  Commissioner 
unveiled  a  5-year  plan  to  update  the 
social  security  automatic  data  process- 
ing system.  Congressman  Bill  Archer, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee,  and  I 
issued  a  statement  regarding  that  plan 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Members.  The  statement  follows: 
Social  Security  Computer  Flan 

Social  Security  Commissioner  John  Svahn 
took  a  courageous  step  today  in  putting  for- 
ward a  complex  and  far-reaching  proposal 
to  update  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's antiquated  computer  system.  The 
mammoth  social  security  computer  program 
was  many  years  ago  a  showcase  of  then- 
modem  technology.  In  hearings  before  our 
Subcommittee  February  18.  1981,  however, 
four  former  social  security  commissioners 
listed  the  degeneration  of  the  social  security 
computer  system  as  a  major  problem  In  the 
agency.  Today  the  social  security  agency  is 
slow  to  Issue  social  security  numbers,  years 
behind  in  posting  wages  and  in  calculating 
benefit  recomputations,  unable  to  perform 
many  needed  audits  of  the  rolls,  and  barely 
able  to  perform  routine  functions  such  as 
implementing  cost-of-living  increases  be- 
cause the  computer  system  is  outdated  and 
cumbersomely  constructed. 

The  updating  of  the  social  security  com- 
puters will  be  a  slow,  costly  process.  We 
simply  cannot  jack  up  the  old  model  and 
put  it  on  a  side  track  and  run  in  a  new  one. 
But  it  is  terribly  important  that  we  make  an 
effort  to  update  the  system  at  social  securi- 
ty. We  endorse  the  concept  and  applaud  the 
straightforward  and  open  manner  in  which 
the  Consmissioner  and  the  agency  are  ad- 
dressing this  critical  problem.* 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  marks  the  104th  anniversary  of 
Bulgarian  independence.  On  that  date 
the  Bulgarian  people  achieved  auton- 
omy from  their  Turkish  overlords 
after  a  long  and  brutal  struggle.  The 
oppressive  character  of  Ottoman  rule 
was  typified  by  the  devshirme,  a 
system  which  took  one-quarter  of  Bul- 
garian males— between  10  and  20  years 
old— away  from  their  families.  These 
children  were  then  converted  to  Islam 
and  served  the  empire  in  an  adminis- 
trative or  military  capacity  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  The  effects  of  this  policy 
on  the  psychology  of  the  Bulgarian 
family  and  nation  can  well  be  imag- 
ined. 

In  April  of  1876  the  Bulgarian 
people  rose  up  against  their  oppressors 
and  revolted.  Tragically  the  rebellion 
failed  and  around  15.000  Bulgarians 
were  massacred.  The  enormity  of  this 
atrocity  aroused  worldwide  sympathy 
for  the  Bulgarian  cause,  typified  by 
the  British  statesman  William  Glad- 
stone's publication  "Bulgarian  Hor- 
rors." Hence,  the  world  quickly  ex- 
tended de  jure  recognition  to  the 
newly  formed  Bulgarian  States,  in 
1878.  both  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The 
new  States  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
Rumelia.  although  free,  did  not  satisfy 
the  Bulgarian  craving  for  unity  and 
merged  a  few  short  years  later,  in 
1885.  following  an  upsurge  of  patriotic 
fervor  in  Eastern  Rumelia  which  was 
climaxed  by  a  revolt.  The  ensuing 
years  were  ones  of  freedom  and  hope 
as  Bulgaria  severed  its  ties  with  its 
feudal  Ottoman  past. 

The  years  of  Independence  and  liber- 
ty came  to  an  abrupt  end  after  World 
Wax  II.  The  Soviet  Union  invaded  this 
small  Balkan  State  and  made  it  a  part 
of  its  colonial  empire.  The  Soviet  ac- 
tions were  particularly  reprehensible 
because  Bulgaria,  alone  among  the 
Axis  Powers,  refused  to  participate  in 
the  invasion  of  Russia.  In  addition. 
Bulgaria  was  the  only  Eastern  Europe- 
an country  which  did  not  allow  the 
Nazis  to  exterminate  its  sizable  Jewish 
population.  Unfortunately,  justice 
alone  proved  insufficient  to  thwart  the 
Soviet  Union's  designs,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  1944.  liberty  was  dealt  a 
blow  when  the  Red  army  invaded  Bul- 
garia. A  few  days  later,  on  September 
9  a  revolt  by  the  Russian-manipulated 
fatherland  front  seized  control  of  the 
government.  The  same  sad  tale  of 
mass  arrests  and  the  imposition  of  a 
totalitarian   environment,   which   has 
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plagued  all  of  Eastern  Europe,  fol- 
lowed as  the  Soviets  installed  a  new 
leadership  beholden  to  them. 

Bulgarian  Independence  Day  is  more 
than  just  a  tribute  to  a  glorious  day  in 
the  past.  It  is  concrete  evidence  that 
Bulgaria's  present  day  subjugation  is 
not  inevitable  and  will  someday  end, 
just  as  Ottoman  rule  did.  The  tanks 
and  bayonets  of  Soviet  power  cannot 
control  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Bulgarian  people  and  therefore  cannot 
extinguish  that  nation's  longing  for 
freedom  and  liberty.  Let  us  all  remem- 
ber and  commemorate  this  day  so  that 
the  Bulgarian  people  know  that  they 
do  not  stand  alone  in  their  daily  strug- 
gle for  individual  and  national  digni- 
ty.* 


IDA  MAYER  CUMMINGS 
AUXILIARY— 53D  ANNUAL  PARTY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
53d  annual  party,  and  tea  dance  on 
Sunday,  March  14,  1982,  sponsored  by 
the  Ida  Mayer  Cummings  Auxilisj-y  of 
the  Jewish  Homes  for  the  Aging,  trib- 
ute will  be  paid  to  three  giants  of  hu- 
manitarian work:  May  Mann.  Charles 
"Buddy"  Rogers  and  Rabbi  Abram 
Maron. 

For  more  than  50  years,  the  Ida 
Mayer  Cummings  Auxiliary  has 
helped  support  the  residents  of  the 
Jewish  Home  of  the  Aged.  Through 
merger  with  Menorah  Village.  700  resi- 
dents now  benefit  from  the  dedication, 
energy  and  talents  of  the  Ida  Mayer 
Cununings  Auxiliary  membership. 

May  Mann  is  a  noted  Hollywood 
author  and  columnist.  She  has  con- 
tinuously drawn  on  her  extensive  con- 
tacts in  the  show  business,  social  and 
civic  worlds  to  arrange  celebrity  guest 
appearances  at  the  auxiliary  events 
which  have  attracted  large  audiences, 
generous  contributions  and  new  mem- 
bers. Some  years  ago.  the  auxiliary  es- 
tablished its  "May  Mann  Award"  to 
honor  her  and  to  acknowledge  others 
in  the  entertainment  world  known  for 
their  humanitarian  work.  Among  the 
recipients  have  been  George  Hamilton, 
Robert  Stack,  Fred  MacMurray.  James 
Stewart.  Bob  Hope.  Jimmy  Durante, 
Jack  Oakie,  Pat  O'Brien,  Barbara 
Stanwyck,  Glenn  Ford,  Joey  Bishop, 
and  Rudy  Vallee.  In  1973  Ms.  Mann 
was  honored  by  the  Ida  Mayer  Cum- 
mings Auxiliary  with  its  coveted  'Hu- 
manitarian Award." 

May  Mann's  philanthropy  extends 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  aged. 
Raised  as  a  Mormon  in  Utah  where 
her  grandfather  was  one  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  State's  Mormon  Church, 
she  has  lived  by  its  principle,  "never 
turn  down  worthy  requests  for  help." 
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She  has  been  recognized  and  honored 
for  her  voluntary  civic  and  philan- 
thropic contributions  by  the  Los  Ange- 
les City  Council,  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les, the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Hollywood  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  city  of  Hope,  the  Elks 
Benevolent  Brotherhood,  the  All 
Youth  Symphony.  Mount  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal and  Cedars  of  Lebanon  Hospital; 
she  has  received  a  U.S.  Presidential 
pin  and  the  California  State  seal. 

A  Mexican  American.  May  Mann 
Scholarship  was  established  a  decade 
ago  in  East  Los  Angeles. 

In  her  25  years  of  leadership  in  the 
Ida  Mayer  Cummings  Auxiliary,  in- 
cluding the  past  3  years  as  vice  presi- 
dent. May  Mann  has  personified  its 
two  principal  goals— "Honor  Thy 
Father  and  Thy  Mother"  and 
"Cement  Friendship  Among  All  Peo- 
ples." 

Charles  "Buddy"  Rogers  will  be  hon- 
ored for  more  then  four  decades  of 
continued  devotion  to  the  Ida  Mayer 
Cummings  Auxiliary  and  Jewish  Home 
for  the  Aged. 

As  a  distinguished  actor.  Hollywood 
film  star  and  musician,  the  career  of 
Buddy  Rogers  includes  the  1928  film. 
"Wings"— the  first  film  to  win  an 
Academy  Award,  musical  comedy  and 
dramatic  roles,  as  well  as  working  as  a 
movie  producer  and  band  leader. 

For  4  years  during  World  War  II, 
Rogers  served  in  the  UJS.  Navy  as  a 
test  pilot  and  in  the  Perry  Command. 
He  also  appeared  in  many  USO  shows 
and  fundralsing  events  connected  with 
the  war  effort.  His  interest  in  the 
Navy  continued  after  the  war  through 
service  with  the  Beverly  Hills  coimcil 
of  the  Navy  League  and  his  support  of 
both  the  sea  cadet  program  and  the 
Navy  Relief  Society.  He  has  appeared 
many  times  in  the  USO  Celebrity  Golf 
Tournament  for  the  benefit  of  service- 
men. His  civic  work  was  recognized  by 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  who  presented 
Mr.  Rogers  with  a  certificate  of  com- 
mendation. 

Together  with  his  wife,  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  who  was  the  auxiliary's  honorary 
chairman  from  1939  until  she  passed 
away  in  1979.  Charles  "Buddy"  Rogers 
helped  create  the  seven-story  Mary 
Pickford  Building  on  the  former  east- 
side  site  of  the  Jewish  Home,  and  to- 
gether they  turned  over  their  estate. 
Pickf air,  to  the  auxiliary  for  numerous 
membership  parties.  After  Mary's 
passing.  Buddy  Rogers  continued  his 
involvement  through  his  many  ap- 
pearances at  various  auxiliary  events 
and  through  gifts  from  the  Mary  Pick- 
ford  Foundation  which  to  date  total 
$85,000. 

At  the  event  on  March  14.  Charles 
"Buddy"  Rogers  will  be  installed  as 
the  31st  vice  president  of  the  auxiliary 
(succeeding  his  four  decades  of  service 
as  32d  vice  president).  He  will  be  hon- 
ored in  conjunction  with  a  special  me- 
morial tribute  to  his  wife.  Mary  Plck- 
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ford  who  was  known  to  millions  of 
movie  fans  as  "America's  Sweetheart." 

Charles  "Buddy"  Rodgers.  through 
his  life  and  work,  has  proven  that  true 
brotherhood  and  caring  know  no 
boundaries. 

Rabbi  Abram  Maron  will  be  honored 
as  the  auxiliary's  1982  "Man  of  the 
Year "  in  recognition  of  almost  a  half 
century  of  support  of  the  Jewish 
Home  as  well  as  his  religious  and  civic 
contributions  on  behalf  of  troubled 
youth,  the  mentally  disturbed  and  the 
inmates  of  penal  institutions. 

Bom  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  Rabbi 
Maron  was  ordained  at  the  Hebron 
Yeshiva  in  (then)  Palestine.  He  came 
to  Los  Angeles  in  1936  as  spiritual 
leader  of  Congregation  Mogen  David— 
and  still  serves  in  this  synagogue 
today.  Mogen  David  has  grown  from 
about  30  families  to  its  present  1,300— 
which  is  testimony  to  Rabbi  Maron 's 
leadership  and  influence. 

In  1949.  Rabbi  Maron  helped  create 
the  Jewish  chaplaincy  in  Los  Angeles. 
His  volunteer  work  has  continued  on 
an  almost  daily  basis  for  17  years  as 
increasingly  he  became  aware  of  the 
value  of  bringing  spiritual  coimsellng 
and  friendship  to  those  in  juvenile 
halls,  county  jails  and  mental  institu- 
tions. 

Joining  Rabbi  Maron  on  his  rounds 
were  many  women  volunteers  and 
from  their  activities  the  Gateways 
Hospital  group  was  formed.  Though 
the  increase  demands  of  his  synagogue 
prevent  Rabbi  Maron  from  continuing 
his  daily  visits  to  the  forgotten  in  in- 
stitutions, his  efforts  have  resulted  in 
rehabilitation  of  lives  and  spirits  of 
those  who  have  been  reached  and 
touched  by  this  remarkable  man. 

Rabbi  Abram  Maron,  in  addition  to 
being  a  life  member  of  the  Ida  Mayer 
Cummings  Auxiliary,  has  been  active 
in  many  other  religious  and  communi- 
ty organizations.  Among  his  leadership 
roles,  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, has  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Jewish  Federation  Council 
of  Greater  Los  Angeles  and  a  secretary 
of  the  orthodox  rabbinate. 

The  love  and  respect  Rabbi  Abram 
Maron  enjoys  among  his  congregants 
extends  throughout  the  entire  com- 
munity. For  almost  half  a  century  he 
has  been  beloved  and  admired  as  a 
gentle,  kind,  perceptive,  spiritual 
leader  who  cares  for  all  humanity 
without  regard  to  color  or  creed. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
saluting  May  Mann,  Charles  "Buddy" 
Rogers,  and  Rabbi  Abram  Maron  for 
their  humanitarian  contributions  and 
leadership.  We  have  all  benefited  from 
their  work  and  the  laudable  example 
of  service  which  their  efforts  repre- 
sent.* 
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DON'T  CUT  POOD  SHIPMENTS 
TO  POLAND 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYUkND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Ms.  MIKUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  inclusion  into 
the  Congressional  Record  an  out- 
standing article  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Globe.  The  arti- 
cle describes  a  lesson  of  history  which 
Members  of  this  body  would  do  well  to 
keep  in  mind  as  they  consider  the 
plight  of  Poland.  When  a  country  is 
suffering  from  both  a  scarcity  of  food 
and  political  strife,  food  goes  to  the 
powerful— in  this  case  the  military. 
This  fact  is  especially  disturbing  in 
light  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
decision  to  halt  food  shipments  to 
Poland.  By  denying  much-needed  food 
to  Poland,  this  administration  is  in- 
flicting further  suffering  on  an  al- 
ready beleaguered  population. 

The  article,  "Don't  Cut  Pood  Ship- 
ments to  Poland,"  was  written  by  the 
respected  president  of  Tufts  Universi- 
ty, Jean  Mayer.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  superb  piece  and 
to  keep  it  in  mind  as  they  evaluate  the 
administration's  policy  with  respect  to 
Poland: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  12.  1982] 
Don't  Cm  Food  Shiphents  to  Poland 

(By  Jean  Mayer) 
American's  food  surpluses  are  our  most 
striking  resource,  one  of  great  strength,  and 
once  again  we  have  chosen  to  exert  It  by  de- 
nying food  to  an  adversary,  this  time  the 
military  regime  in  Poland. 

While  issuing  reassurances  that  economic 
life  Is  returning  to  normal,  the  government 
admits  that  stockpiling  of  winter  food  sup- 
plies has  fallen  far  short  of  meeting  project- 
ed needs. 

Yet  while  we  are  still  debating  other  eco- 
nomic measures,  the  President  has  made 
the  decision  to  stop  all  food  aid  except  the 
small  amounts  from  private  sources,  on  the 
grounds  that  we  cauinot  detect  whether  it 
will  go  to  the  people  who  need  it  or  to  the 
armed  forces.  We  will  not  send  the  $100  mil- 
lion in  emergency  feed  grains  that  had  al- 
ready been  committed,  or  consider  Poland's 
request  for  $740  million  in  food  aid  over  the 
next  year,  until  the  military  government 
drops  martial  law,  frees  those  imprisoned  in 
the  crackdown  and  restores  the  legal  rights 
of  trade  unions. 

Where  there  is  money,  other  sources  of 
supply  can  always  be  found,  as  we  learned 
after  the  Russian  embargo.  The  Polish  gov- 
ernment is  close  to  bankruptcy,  and  we  are 
denying  food,  not  to  the  people  and  farmers 
of  an  invading  nation  (however  clearly  we 
see  the  hand  of  the  Soviet  Union)  but  to  the 
Poles  themselves,  whose  cause  we  are  sup- 
posedly defending. 

A  long  series  of  historical  examples  should 
have  taught  us  that  when  a  nation  is  embat- 
tled and  food  is  scarce,  it  will  go  to  those  in 
power,  particularly  to  soldiers.  Those  who 
suffer  are  in  every  case  the  most  defense- 
less-babies and  young  children,  pregnant 
and  nursing  women,  the  elderly,  the  very 
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poor  and  defiant  civilians  who  have  no 
weapon  save  their  determined  resistance  to 
oppression.  Armed  men  never  starve. 

The  hunger  blockade  initiated  by  the 
Allied  powers  in  1914  to  bring  a  quick  end  to 
World  War  I  ended  four  years  later  with  the 
military  defeat  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  Many  men  in  their  armies  enjoyed 
better  food  than  they  had  as  civilians,  while 
the  war-related  civilian  deaths  totaled  well 
over  700,000. 

By  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Leningrad  in 
World  War  II.  18,000  people  were  dying 
each  day;  but  the  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army 
held  the  city,  and  were  able  to  break  out  of 
the  siege  to  join  advancing  Soviet  forces. 

Finally,  we  can  remember  all  too  vividly 
the  suffering  caused  by  our  food  interdic- 
tion policy  in  Vietnam,  and  the  total  Iwk  of 
effect  on  the  war's  outcome. 

The  lesson  is  very  clear:  whenever  there  is 
strife  coupled  with  food  shortages  and  food 
is  denied,  the  strong  will  eat  and  the  weak 
will  go  hungry. 

By  cutting  off  food  shipments  we  are  not 
directly  harming  the  regime  but  rather  the 
people  whose  cause  we  are  trying  to  defend. 
Further,  by  continuing  to  send  food  to  the 
Soviet  Union  we  are  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  propaganda  advantage  of 
using  our  grain  to  feed  the  Poles.  If  we  are 
going  to  embargo  food,  we  should  embargo 
it  to  both.  The  net  effect  of  our  present 
policy  is  that  we  are  feeding  the  Russians 
and  starving  the  Poles. 

A  better  and  more  effective  course  would 
be  positive,  affirmative  strategy  for  the  po- 
litical use  of  food.  During  the  1974  world 
food  crisis,  there  was  strong  criticism  of  our 
continuation  of  food  aid  to  Egypt,  but  it 
paid  off  handsomely  in  the  friendship  for 
and  trust  In  America  that  brought  Anwar 
Sadat  to  Camp  David. 

Let  us  by  all  means  use  every  economic 
weapon  that  will  strike  directly  at  the 
Polish  regime,  that  can  actually  assist  our 
friends.  Let  us  deny  the  Russians  the  com- 
plex technology  their  industry  (and  their 
armed  forces)  need,  including  pipe-laying 
vehicles,  computers,  chemicals  and  oil 
equipment.  But  as  long  as  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment or.  better,  the  Church,  is  ready  to 
distribute  food,  let  us  see  that  they  have  It 
to  give. 

Let  us  also  see  that  we  get  full  credit  for 
the  fact  that  we  are  giving.  Let  us  be  certain 
that  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  every  other  appropriate  commu- 
nications vehicle  sends  the  word:  The 
United  States  will  support  the  brave  people 
of  Poland  with  the  food  aid  they  need  to  get 
through  the  cold  winter  and  the  bitter  year 
that  lie  ahead.* 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  AND 
MINERALS  VULNERABILITY 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  suffers  from  a  dependency  of 
critical  minerals— minerals  vital  to  our 
national  economy  and  national  securi- 
ty—far greater  than  our  dependency 
on  energy  resources.  I  sun  placing  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  several  arti- 
cles which  address  the  seriousness  of 
this  national  problem. 
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America's  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  critical  minerals  demands 
that  Members  of  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  administration  speak 
out  strongly  and  persistently  against 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  maintaining  our 
minerals  dependency  or  increasing 
that  dependency  in  the  future 
through  the  political  actions  of  the 
radical  states  of  the  Third  World  and 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  known  Its  goal  of  capturing  what 
Mr.  Brezhnev  has  aptly  termed  "the 
two  great  treasure  houses  on  which 
the  West  depends."  One  of  those 
"treasure  houses"  is  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  central  and  southern  Africa. 
Soviet  intentions  and  purposes  in  this 
respect  are  as  openly  and  blatantly 
stated  as  those  of  Adolf  Hitler  were 
before  World  War  II.  Few  listened  to 
Hitler  until  it  was  nearly  too  late.  We 
must  not  repeat  that  error  with  regard 
to  the  imperialist  designs  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  client  states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rich  and  abundant 
minerals— more  of  which  are  being  dis- 
covered daily— of  the  ocean  beds  offer 
minerals  independence  for  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations,  and 
a  vital  foil  to  the  Soviet  Union's  goals 
of  global  conquest. 

[From  the  Retired  Officer.  March  1982] 
Our  Gray  War  With  Russia 
(By  Capt.  Joseph  C.  Fox.  USCG-Ret.) 
Too  great  a  dependence  on  fdreign  sources 
for  strategic  minerals  and  fuels  causes  grave 
risks  to  our  ecwnomy  and  national  defense. 
As  though  awakening  to  a  gray  Russian 
winter  morning,  we  are  awakening  to  a  gray 
Russian  war.  It  is  neither  black  nor  white, 
neither  peaceful  nor  often  blatantly  hostile, 
but  it  is  there— ominous,  threatening,  dan- 
gerous. The  booty:  strategic  minerals  and 
fuels.  The  battlefields  are  southern  Africa 
and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Vladimir  Lenin  gave  "the  war"  theological 
birth.  Ever  since,  the  Soviets  have  sought  to 
deny  the  West  control  over  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Third  World— resources  our 
industrialized,  democratic  nation  needs  to 
survive. 

MANT  minerals  IMPORTED 

All  told.  36  strategic  minerals  are  used  ex- 
tensively by  U.S.  industry  for  manufactur- 
ing. We  are  critically  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  over  half  of  these. 

Chromium  is  used  extensively  in  oil  refin- 
ing, the  manufacturing  of  aerospace  compo- 
nents, petrochemical  production  and  in 
stainless  steel  manufacturing.  Yet  we  must 
Import  over  91  percent  of  all  chromium  used 
in  this  country. 

Manganese,  a  light,  strong  mineral  needed 
in  the  manufacturing  of  steel,  is  not  avail- 
able domestically.  We  import  all  that  we 
use. 

Bauxite,  the  raw  material  from  which  alu- 
minum is  produced,  is  imported  at  the  rate 
of  94  percent. 

Cobalt  is  used  in  nuclear  propulsion  sys- 
tems, jet  engines,  steel  maunufacturing  and 
synthetic  fuel  production.  We  are  totally  de- 
pendent on  imports  for  this  strategic  miner- 
al. 
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And  we  face  ever-increasing  demands  for 
defense  and  energy  programs  requiring 
chromium,  cobalt  and  platinum  because  of 
their  resistance  to  high  temperatures,  corro- 
sion and  erosion. 

Our  main  suppliers  of  many  of  these  min- 
erals are  the  southern  African  nations— par- 
ticularly South  Africa— a  region  referred  to 
as  the  "Persian  Gulf  of  Minerals."  In  1973. 
Leonid  Brezhnev  warned  of  Soviet  interest 
in  this  region,  saying  'Our  aim  is  to  gain 
control  of  the  two  great  treasure  houses  on 
which  the  West  depends:  the  energy  treas- 
ure house  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  min- 
eral treasure  house  of  central  and  southern 
Africa." 

Even  though  such  a  blatant  comment  was 
widely  publicized,  the  United  States  has 
watched  with  quiet  apathy  while  the  Soviets 
plodded  along  toward  the  completion  of 
their  goal.  So  far,  the  Russians  and  Cubans 
have  established  land  and  sea  bases  in 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  Mozambique  and  South 
Yemen,  and  a  marxist  government  now 
exists  in  Zimbabwe. 

Dr.  James  A.  Miller,  editor  of  Alarm 
(Alert  Letter  on  the  Availability  of  Raw  Ma- 
terials) states  in  an  article  on  strategic  min- 
erals that  more  than  13.000  African  military 
personnel  were  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union 
between  1955  and  1978.  From  1973  to  1977. 
he  notes,  Russia  transferred  arms  to  20  na- 
tions on  the  African  continent  with  the 
largest  recipients  being  Madagascar.  Alge- 
ria. Angola.  Ethiopia  and  Somalia. 

During  this  same  period  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine,  fishing  fleet,  maritime  re- 
search teams  and  navy  have  continued  an 
unceasing  escalation.  In  July  1976.  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Sergei  Georglyevich  Gorshkov 
said.  ■The  strengthening  of  naval  might  de- 
pends on  developing  all  its  components,  in- 
cluding the  transport,  fishing  and  scientific 
research  fleets,  with  which  mUitary  saUors 
have  had  a  long  friendship." 

Sen.  James  McClure  (R-Idaho)  views  with 
alarm  the  Soviets'  "ever  more  powerful 
global  fleet."  with  which  they  can  "interdict 
tankers  carrying  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  United  States  .  .  .  ."  He  continues, 
"We  face  the  prospect  of  our  supply  of 
many  critical  minerals  being  cut  off  or  at 
least  sharply  reduced." 

Rep.  Jim  Santini  (D-Nev.)  has  worked  five 
years  to  bring  this  plight  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  the  Administration  and  the 
public.  Now  the  people  are  listening. 

[From  Metal  Producing.  January  1982] 
Now    Is   THE   Time   for    Steel   To    Rally 
Around  an   Important  and  Vital  Cause 
.  .  .    Mineral   Availability— Representa- 
tive James  Santihi 

Without  adequate  and  dependable  miner- 
al supplies,  the  most  fundamental  needs  of 
America's  highly  interdependent  industrial 
society  could  not  be  met.  The  nation's  very 
life  support  systems  would  collapse  and  the 
security  of  the  free  world  would  be  jeopard- 
ized. Without  minerals,  there  would  be  no 
materials  such  as  steel  to  underpin  modem 
agricultural  requirements,  energy  produc- 
tion needs,  tramsportatlon  systems,  commu- 
nication networks  and  weaponry  for  nation- 
al defense. 

All  of  the  country's  metal  producers 
would  be  severely  impacted  by  any  sudden 
shortage  of  critical  materials  and  minerals. 
This  is  why  the  domestic  steel  sector  must 
realize  that  the  issue  of  strategic  mineral 
availability  should  now  rate  even  higher  in 
importance  than  foreign  steel  import  prob- 
lems, capital  formation  measures  and  envi- 
ronmental considerations. 
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The  consequences  of  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  which  amounts  to  only  about  40 
percent,  have  been  felt  by  all  of  us.  Few 
people  realize,  however,  that  Americans 
consume  an  average  of  41.000  lb  of  minerals 
per  person  each  year. 

More  specifically,  the  US  imports  91  per- 
cent of  its  chromium,  97  percent  of  its  tan- 
talum and  93  percent  of  its  domestic  cobalt 
needs.  Not  only  are  these  minerals  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  defense-related  applica- 
tions, but  their  availability  is  imperative  for 
specialty  steel  production. 

To  date,  the  nation's  specialty  steel  pro- 
ducers have,  in  fact,  been  very  concerned 
about  mineral  availability  and  have  done 
much  to  raise  the  consciousness  of  key 
Washington  officials  regarding  this  issue. 
Naturally,  the  specialty  steel  sector  has  a 
vested  interest  since  they  are  producing  the 
more  exotic,  alloyed  types  of  steels  mandat- 
ed by  a  modem  industrial  society. 

But  given  the  industry-wide  push  toward 
more  value-added  steels,  items  which  will 
demand  additional  supplies  of  strategic  ma- 
terials, now  is  the  time  for  the  entire  domes- 
tic steel  sector  to  rally  around  an  important 
and  vital  cause  .  .  .  mineral  availability. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  investigated  the  importance 
of  a  long-term  national  minerals  policy. 
Such  a  policy  is  the  backbone  for  a  stable 
economy  and  secure  national  defense. 

Basically,  the  Subcommittee  examined  all 
aspects  of  mineral-related  issues  including 
public  land  policies,  tax  and  capital  forma- 
tion, foreign  policy  and  environmental  regu- 
lations. And  we  found  an  interesting  con- 
trast between  the  respective  treatments  af- 
forded mineral  supply  and  environmental 
issues. 

Over  the  past  decade.  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  myriad  of  "environmental"  laws 
ranging  in  scope  from  the  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  to  the  Alaska  Nation- 
al Interest  Lands  Act.  I  could  cite  at  least  12 
such  laws— all  having  negative  impact  on 
the  exploration,  processing  or  manufactur- 
ing of  minerals  or  mineral  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  only 
two  principal  laws  with  positive  statements 
for  minerals:  the  1970  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  and  the  1980  National  Minerals 
and  Materials  Research  and  Development 
Act.  Both  laws  are  excellent  legislative  ex- 
pressions of  the  importance  of  minerals  to 
our  society,  but  an  expression  of  good  intent 
every  ten  years  cannot  eliminate  the  impact 
of  12  environmental  laws.  The  country  must 
have  a  specific  permanent  policy  in  place  to 
allow  the  necessary  long-term  planning  for 
minerals. 

Although  I  believe  the  current  Adminis- 
tration is  sympathetic  to  this  Imbalance  and 
understands  the  significance  of  a  healthy 
minerals  industry,  I  do  not  believe  a  long- 
term,  permanent  national  policy  can  be  es- 
tablished by  administrative  changes.  Based 
on  my  belief  and  on  the  factual  background 
gathered  by  my  Subcommittee.  I  Introduced 
HR  3364.  the  National  Minerals  Security 
Act.  The  legislation  currently  has  the  sup- 
port of  58  other  members  of  Congress. 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  for  a  Council  on 
Minerals  and  Materials  to  be  esUbllshed 
that  will  allow  an  ongoing  minerals  voice 
within  the  executive  branch.  Currently, 
there  is  not  one  central  body  to  oversee  min- 
erals availability;  that  responsibility  is  divid- 
ed between  a  vast  number  of  governmental 
entitles. 

And,  with  one-third  of  our  land  in  federal 
ownership,  governmental  policies  on  utiliza- 
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lion  are  Important.  HR  3364  revises  many  of 
those  policies  to  give  mineral  development 
equal  status  with  other  land  uses  and  em- 
phasizes the  important  roles  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  US  Geological  Sur\"ey 
within  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior. 

The  legislation  is  also  designed  to  provide 
for  revisions  of  the  tax  laws  to  assist  miring 
ventures,  reform  of  the  regulatory  process 
and  to  establish  improvements  in  the  stock- 
pile program. 

Critical  Materials;  The  Pendulum  Swings 
IN  A  Decidedly  Political  Arc 

It's  a  simple  case  of  the  "haves  "  versus 
the  have-nots  "  but  with  a  very  unique  twist. 
This  time.  America  has  come  up  short. 

Botswana.  Gason.  Zaire.  Zambia.  Zim- 
babwe. The  names  may  mean  nothing  to 
you  now,  but  neither,  then,  did  that  of  the 
obscure  Islamic  holy  man  who  held  this 
nation  hostage  for  more  than  a  year  with 
little  more  than  a  genius  for  discord  and  the 
rhetoric  of  hate.  Under  the  Shah,  Iran  was 
oil,  under  Khomeini,  an  embarrassment. 
And  the  US  stood  helpless. 

Like  Iran  and  OPEC,  which  exploited 
America's  vulnerability  In  an  entirely  differ- 
ent arena,  the  emerging  nations  of  central 
and  southern  South  Africa  are  fully  capable 
of  playing  their  own  particular  brand  of 
social  reform  and  geopolitics.  Were  they  to 
do  so,  however,  the  first  hostage  taken 
would  be  neither  a  collection  of  career  diplo- 
mats not  the  guy  on  the  gas  line,  but  rather 
the  domestic  specialty  steel  Industry  and. 
soon  thereafter,  the  high  technology  cus- 
tomer base  It  serves.  There's  a  very  real 
reason  this  particular  part  of  the  globe  is 
being  referred  to  increasingly  as  the  "Per- 
sian Gulf  of  Strategic  Metals. " 

Mineral  rich,  the  five  South  African  na- 
tions cited  at  the  top  of  this  colunm  collec- 
tively account  for  95  percent  of  the  world's 
chrome.  86  percent  of  Its  platinum,  64  per- 
cent of  its  vanadlimi,  53  percent  of  its  man- 
ganese and  52  percent  of  its  cobalt.  "Con- 
trast that  with  the  fact  that  the  OPEC  na- 
tions control  52  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
supply."  Eugene  A.  March,  group  vice  presi- 
dent, Colt  Industries  Inc,  Crucible  Materials 
Group,  Pittsburgh,  challenged  an  audience 
gathered  at  last  year's  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  an 
address  entitled  Needed:  A  National  Strate- 
gic Metals  Policy. 

"The  problem  for  us  is  not  so  much  the 
availability  of  these  critical  raw  materials  as 
their  accessibility  and  the  reliability  of  the 
sources,"  March  zeroes  in  on  what  makes 
the  critical  materials  Issue  critical. 

""Although  ample  supplies  of  most  raw 
materials  exist,"  Claude  F.  Kronk.  vice 
president.  Specialty  Steels  Dlv..  Jones  <Se 
Laughlin  Steel,  Pittsburgh,  picks  up  where 
March  leaves  off,  "many  are  located  In  po- 
litically unstable  areas  of  the  world.  As  a 
result,  a  vulnerability  exists  for  Interrup- 
tions in  the  supply  line  as  occured  with 
cobalt  because  of  the  conflict  In  the  South 
African  nation  of  Zaire."* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1982 

•  Mr.    ECKART.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
month    marked    64    years    since    the 
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nation  of  Lithuania  obtained  its  inde- 
pendence. Just  more  than  22  years 
later,  the  proud  and  resolute  Lithuani- 
ans were  overrun  by  Soviet  Union 
forces,  which  have  ruled  over  Lithua- 
nia and  her  sister  republics,  Estonia 
and  Latvia,  ever  since. 

To  its  credit,  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  Soviet  conquest 
of  the  Baltic  States.  To  this  day,  we 
maintain  a  Lithuanian  Embassy  in 
Washington:  It  is  a  testimony  to  our 
commitment  to  freedom  in  the  Baltic 
region  and  everywhere. 

Our  basic  freedoms  are  an  intrinsic 
dimension  of  our  everyday  existence 
as  Americans.  Last  Sunday,  millions  of 
Americans  prayed  in  the  church  of 
their  choice,  professing  their  religious 
beliefs.  Just  2  days  ago.  several  stu- 
dent groups  protesting  higher  educa- 
tion cuts  outside  of  this  building  were 
filmed  on  national  television;  viewers 
witnessed  those  students  exercising 
their  right  to  speak  out  against  Gov- 
ernment proposals  they  feel  are 
unfair,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  the 
people  to  use  the  air  waves  to  express 
their  views.  We  have  the  right  to  come 
and  go  as  we  please  and  to  pursue  our 
chosen  careers  and  lifestyles.  We  have 
the  independence  to  make  our  own  de- 
cisions, both  as  individuals  and,  more 
importantly,  as  a  Nation.  Here  in 
America,  if  we  have  the  inclination  to 
dream  big  dreams,  we  have  the  free- 
dom to  make  them  come  true.  We 
must  remember  how  important  these 
rights  are.  And  we  must  not  forget 
those  who  are  struggling  to  attain  that 
which  we  take  for  granted. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  strong  and  spirited; 
they  have  refused  to  let  the  candle  of 
hope  die  in  the  harsh  winds  of  reality. 
At  this  time  of  silent  celebration  for  a 
goal  once  reached,  we  join  them  in 
commemorating  the  short-lived  free- 
dom of  Lithuania,  and  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  assist  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom.* 
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system.  Our  students  are  well  served 
by  this  outstanding  system. 

All  160  schools  and  centers  in  the 
Broward  tounty  School  District  have 
been  fully  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  as 
of  their  last  meeting  last  month;  this 
means  that  all  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  schools,  all  vocational  and 
technical  centers,  all  adult  education 
centers,  and  all  exceptional  education- 
al centers  in  the  Broward  County 
school  system  have  met  the  dozens  of 
standards  of  a  quality  educational  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  association. 

Because  of  this  singular  and  excep- 
tional distinction,  the  Broward  County 
School  Board  has  proclaimed  this 
school  year  to  be  a  "Year  of  Pride,"  to 
emphasize  the  dedication  and  inspira- 
tion which  have  made  this  accomplish- 
ment possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  in  this  pride, 
and  to  encourage  and  support  the  sys- 
tems  school-based  management,  in 
which  principals,  teachers,  and  staff, 
as  well  as  parents  and  students, 
assume  the  responsibility  for  meeting 
the  standards  of  quality  education  in 
their  own  schools.* 


BROWARD  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
NOW  AMERICA'S  LARGEST 
FULLY  ACCREDITED  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

HON.  E.  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  nine 
school  districts  in  the  Nation  have 
more  pupils  than  the  school  system  in 
Broward  County,  Pla.,  which  serves 
the  individuals  I  represent  as  the  U.S. 
Representative  from  Florida's  12th 
District. 

I  rise  today  to  recognize  and  applaud 
the  commitment  to  quality  and  excel- 
lence in  education  made  by  this  mas- 
sive school  system,  which  is  now  the 
Nation's  largest  fully  accredited  school 


HEART  AWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  stand  before  this 
body  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
America's  most-loved  entertainers, 
now  retired  from  the  profession. 
Harry  Babbitt,  and  his  wife,  Betty, 
both  of  whom  are  being  honored  by 
the  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  their  annual  '^  Heart 
Award"  on  March  24,  1982. 

Who  among  us  can  forget  the  popu- 
lar songs  of  the  late  1930's  and  early 
1940's  which  Harry  Babbitt  sang  for 
our  enjoyment  while  a  member  of  the 
famed  Kay  Kyser  Orchestra?  Even 
those  who  had  not  arrived  in  those 
days  will  recall  the  pleasant  lyrics  of 
"Three  Little  Fishies,"  the  toe-tapping 
melody  "I  Got  Spurs  that  Jingle, 
Jangle,  Jingle,"  and  the  patriotic 
World  War  II  tune  "Praise  the  Lord 
and  Pass  the  Ammunition." 

What  many  of  us  do  not  know  and 
what  I  am  here  to  relate  is  the  fine 
service  that  Harry  and  Betty  Babbitt 
have  given  to  their  community  in  their 
musical  retirement,  working  as  a  team 
for  countless  worthy  programs, 
projects  and  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  a  great  extent  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  area  in  which  they  live, 
and  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Harry  Babbitt  was  a  key  member  of 
Kay     Kyser's     Kollege     of     Musical 
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Knowledge,  which  was  one  of  the  hit 
radio  shows  on  NBC  from  1938 
through  1944.  After  a  stint  in  the 
Navy  during  the  war.  Harry  hosted  a 
long-running  radio  show  on  CBS 
called  "The  Second  Cup  of  Coffee," 
later  was  on  television  as  singer  on  two 
programs,  had  a  recording  contract 
with  Decca  Records,  and  was  host  on 
the  NBC  network  program  "Glamour 
Girl." 

More  than  20  years  ago.  after  tour- 
ing with  a  nightclub  act.  Harry  and 
Betty  Babbitt  settled  in  Newport 
Beach.  Calif.,  where  he  launched  a 
new  career  in  real  estate.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  Harry  stepped  forward 
at  every  opportunity  to  devote  many 
hours  of  service  to  his  community. 

He  has  been  active  in  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Hoag  Hospital  552  Club, 
the  United  Way.  YMCA,  March  of 
Dimes,  Spastic  League.  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinic,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  He  has  received  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award  for  service  to  Scouting, 
two  of  his  three  sons  have  become 
Eagle  Scouts  and  he  has  been  a  Scout 
Master. 

At  the  same  time  Betty  Babbitt,  the 
daughter  of  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, has  done  more  than  her  share  for 
her  community.  She  has  been  a  Scout 
Den  Mother  for  each  of  their  three 
sons,  organized  and  directed  three 
children's  choirs  at  the;  Brentwood 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  active  in  the 
PTA  and  was  a  full-time  staff  accom- 
panist on  the  piano  and  organ  at 
Orange  Coast  College  in  Costa  Mesa. 

The  90-voice  college  chorale  per- 
formed across  the  Western  United 
States  and  Canada  and  during  this 
same  time.  Betty  was  organist  for  the 
Laguna  Hills  Methodist  Church  and 
since  1974  has  been  active  in  the  music 
department  of  St.  Andrews  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  Newport  Beach,  where 
she  also  serves  as  a  deacon. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could 
search  this  country  far  and  wide  and 
find  no  greater  example  of  two  public 
figures  who  have  contributed  so  much 
of  themselves  while  raising  a  fine 
family  during  the  47  years  of  their 
marriage. 

It  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that 
this  body  recognize  Harry  Babbitt  and 
his  lovely  wife  Betty,  both  of  whom 
have  been  my  good  friends  for  the 
many  years  they  have  lived  in  the 
coastal  area  of  Orange  County.  I 
praise  them  for  the  work  they  have 
done  and  commend  the  Costa  Mesa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  its  excel- 
lent choice  of  two  fine  citizens  to  be 
given  the  'Heart  Award."* 
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SALVADOR  DALI  MUSEUM  AND 
INSTITUTE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  10,  1982.  the  city  of  St. 
Petersburg  will  welcome  a  unique  cul- 
tural experience  into  its  midst.  The 
Salvador  Dali  Museum  &  Institute, 
which  includes  the  largest  collection 
of  art  works  by  a  living  artist.  Surreal- 
ist Salvador  Dali,  opens  on  that  date 
with  a  gala  celebration. 

The  museum  will  feature,  on  a  rotat- 
ing basis,  93  oil  paintings,  200  water- 
colors  and  drawings,  1,000  graphics 
and  sculptures,  and  a  2,500  volume  re- 
search library,  as  well  as  speakers  and 
films  on  Dali  and  Surrealism.  Valued 
at  approximately  $35  million,  the  col- 
lection was  donated  to  the  State  of 
Florida  by  Cleveland  industrialist  A. 
Reynolds  Morse  and  his  wife,  Eleanor 
R.  Morse,  after  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  about  their  collection  without  a 
home  was  read  by  St.  Petersburg  at- 
torney and  newly  appointed  city  coun- 
cilman James  W.  Martin. 

The  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  this  latest  edition 
to  its  cultural  community,  provided 
and  renovated  a  city-owned  building 
on  local  waterfront  property  and 
leased  it  for  30  years  at  $1  per  year.  A 
$2  million  grant  from  the  State  of 
Florida  was  used  to  develop  the  facili- 
ty and  an  adjacent  park. 

A  group  of  community  leaders,  dedi- 
cated to  establishing  the  Dali  collec- 
tion in  St.  Petersburg,  have  worked  for 
almost  2  years  to  realize  their  dream. 
The  museum  site  is  on  Bayboro 
Harbor,  adjacent  to  the  Bayboro 
campus  of  the  University  of  South 
Florida  and  future  plans  for  the 
museum  include  the  availability  of  re- 
search, work  study  programs,  and  in- 
ternships to  students  and  faculty  of 
the  State  university  system,  which 
represents  nine  universities  and  their 
branch  campuses  throughout  the 
State  of  Florida. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  everyone  in- 
volved in  securing  this  important  ac- 
quisition and  urge  both  visitors  and 
local  community  members  alike  to 
visit  the  Salvador  Dali  Museum  &  In- 
stitute at  their  earliest  opportunity.* 


U.S  COAL  EXPORTS:  THE 
BUYER'S  VIEW 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  Nation's  coal 
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exports  goes  to  the  European  market 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  United 
States  will  supply  even  more  steam 
coal  to  this  market  in  the  future.  This 
is  beneficial  to  the  Europeans  in  that 
they  gain  a  measure  of  energy  security 
through  a  stable  source  from  an  allied 
nation,  and.  it  benefits  this  Nation  by 
creating  employment  in  the  mining, 
rail,  and  port  industries  in  addition  to 
contributing  toward  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Recently.  I  met  with  representatives 
of  the  Association  Technique  De  L'lm- 
portation  Charbonniere  (ATIC)  which 
buys  coal  for  France.  One  of  the  major 
concerns  of  ATIC,  and  of  all  European 
buyers,  is  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to 
keep  its  ports  competitive  with  those 
of  other  coal  exporting  countries. 
Deeper  port  channel  drafts  allow  the 
use  of  larger  coal  vessels  which  can 
transport  coal  at  less  cost.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  factor  which  coal  buyers  take 
into  consideration  when  determining 
with  whom  to  sign  long-term  con- 
tracts. 

Following  is  a  memorandum  from 
ATIC  on  the  issues  raised  during  our 
meeting.  I  believe  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  will  be  of  use  during  our 
deliberations  on  port  improvement  leg- 
islation. 

Association  Technique  De  L'Im- 
PORTATioN  Charbonniere 

lA.T.I.C.i,  Delegation  in  North 
America, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  24,  1982. 
Memorandum    on    issues    raised    by    Mr. 
Albert  Viala,  Vice  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  Association  Technique  De 
L'Importation  Charbonniere,  Paris 

(A.T.I.C.)  in  Washington  on  February  4, 
1982,  in  relation  to  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  steam  coals. 

1  —PAST  AND  future  SITUATION 

1.1  In  the  year  1980,  and  especially  in 
1981,  high  vessel  demurrage,  up  to  $15.00 
per  ton  of  coal  loaded,  for  vessels  sailing 
from  East  coast  ports  was  experienced.  This 
factor  had  a  direct  bearing  on  world  prices 
for  steam  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  competi- 
tors outside  the  USA  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  situation  by  Increasing  their  sales 
prices  by  demurrage  we  paid  in  the  U.S. 
without  any  real  justification  in  any  in- 
crease in  their  costs  to  deliver  coal.  This  de- 
murrage paid  to  the  ship  owners  has  not 
produced  any  improvement  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  American  coal  producers, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  exports 
through  ports  where  the  waiting  time  was 
less  than  that  experienced  on  the  East 
coast. 

1.2  The  strong  world  steam  coal  demand 
witnessed  during  the  years  1980/1981  is 
likely  to  stabilize  in  1982,  at  a  much  lower 
level.  Taking  into  account  the  present  world 
economic  situation  we  can  assume  that  the 
future  prospects  for  improvement  in  exports 
for  the  American  coal  producers  cannot  be 
foreseen  before  the  years  1985/1986. 

The  reasons  for  this  forecast  are: 

Excess  production  capacity,  the  world  ca- 
pacity having  been  based  on  inflated  con- 
sumption prospects  made  in  the  years  77-79; 

Worldwide  weak  economy; 

Conservation; 

The  oil  glut. 
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1.3  In  the  coming  4  to  5  years  the  Ameri- 
can coal  industry  is  going  to  face  increased 
cotnt>etition  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  should 
work  very  quickly  on  getting  ready  for 
future  better  years. 

2— ATIC'S  POSITION 

2.1  We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  pur- 
chases from  the  USA  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

The  political  situation  in  the  country  and 
the  relatively  stable  labor  situation; 

No  interference  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment on  exports  and  on  pricing; 

The  free  pricing  situation  in  the  USA. 
with  competition  between  producers  of  all 
sizes,  as  well  as  between  traders  and  bro- 
kers, is  a  definite  advantage  to  us.  Such 
commercial  freedom  in  the  international 
coal  business  cannot  be  found  in  all  export- 
ing countries  by  foreign  consumers; 

Great  number  of  ports. 

2.2  Measures  likely  to  improve  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  coals  to  the  export 
markets. 

Dredging  of  channels  and  ports  to  accom- 
modate ships  of  minimum  150.000  TDW 
drawing  55  feet; 

Development  of  terminals  with  storage 
and  throughput  capacity  available  for  small 
producers  and  not  only  private  terminals  be- 
longing to  and  operated  by  large  producers. 
ATIC  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  VSPA 
project  in  Norfolk,  the  port  of  New  York 
terminal  and  of  the  type  of  terminals  in  ex- 
istence and  planned  in  New  Orleans; 

Opposition  to  total  deregulation  of  export 
rates  by  the  railroads; 

Close  and  permanent  review  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Stagger's  Act  and  Its  deregu- 
lation on  the  survival  of  small  mines; 

Incentives  to  purchase  French  manufac- 
tured products  and  equipment  in  order  to 
improve  the  balance  of  trade  situation  for 
Prance  (deficit:  1980  FF  24.5  bllllon/US  $5.3 
billions  1981  FF  22.9  billions/US  $4.2  bil- 
lions). 

About  8.5  million  metric  tons  of  coal  are 
to  be  purchased  by  ATIC  in  1982  for  a  total 
value  of  about  600  million  dollars. 

N.B.  The  above  considerations  regarding 
ATIC'S  position  on  steam  coals  (part  2)  and 
their  competitiveness  are  also  valid  for  met- 
allurgical coals.* 


RESOLUTION  SUPPORTS 
LITHUANIAN  LIBERTY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  marked  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  reestablishment  of  Lithuania's  in- 
dependence and  the  731st  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian 
State. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Lithuanian 
Club  of  Buffalo  passed  a  resolution 
commemorating  these  anniversaries 
and  renewing  its  support  for  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  this  Baltic 
nation  •  *  *  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
Soviet  aggression,  one  of  the  first  cap- 
tive nations. 

By  joining  in  these  observances,  we 
continue  to  signal  those  working  for 
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freedom  inside  and  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  our  continuing  support  of 
the  proposition  that  all  people  should 
have  the  right  of  self-government  and 
self-determination. 

The  Lithuanian  Club  of  Buffalo  res- 
olution was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  the  club's  secretary,  Mrs.  Akvilina 
Musteikis,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  with  my 
colleagues. 

Resolution 

We,  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of  The 
Lithuanian  Club  of  Buffalo  assembled  this 
21st  day  of  February.  1982  at  Buffalo.  New 
York  to  coRunemorate  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  independence,  do  hereby  state 
as  follows: 

That  February  16,  1982  marks  the  64th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  700  year  old  Lithua- 
nian State: 

That  Lithuania  was  recognized  as  a  free 
and  Independent  nation  by  the  entire  free 
world,  she  was  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  however,  she  was  by  force  and 
fraud  occupied  and  Ulegally  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  disregarding  the  Peace  Treaty 
of  1920  in  which  Moscow  had  guaranteed 
Lithuania's  Independence  forever  and  disre- 
garding the  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1926 
with  the  Soviet  Union; 

That  the  Soviet  Union  Is  an  Imperialistic, 
aggressive  colonial  empire,  subjugating  each 
year  new  countries:  Lithuania  was  one  of  Its 
first  victims.  The  colonies  of  western  coun- 
tries have  regained  their  Independence,  even 
underdeveloped  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
while  Lithuania  Is  still  exposed  to  the  most 
brutal  Russian  colonial  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation; 

That  the  Soviet  invaders,  even  though 
using  tortures  in  Jails,  concentration  camps, 
psychiatric  wards  are  unable  to  suppress  the 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
self-government  and  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  to  self-determination,  as  Is  highly  evi- 
dent from  the  numerous  underground  press 
and  strong  dissident  activities;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reaolved,  That  we  are  grateful  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  Instruct- 
ed the  U.S.  delegation  to  raise  at  the  Madrid 
conference  the  right  of  the  Baltic  States  for 
self-determination; 

We  are  grateful  to  President  Reagan  and 
the  £>epartment  of  State  for  statements 
that  an  official  diplomatic  non-recognltlon 
of  the  forced  Incorporation  Into  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  the  three  Baltic  nations  will  con- 
tinue to  be  policy  of  his  Administration  also; 

We  urge  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  to  use  diplo- 
matic and  other  possible  pressures  that  the 
Soviet  Union  withdraw  Its  military  forces, 
secret  police  apparatus,  foreign  administra- 
tion, and  release  from  Jails,  concentration 
camps  and  psychiatric  wards  people  who 
struggle  for  human  rights  and  liberty; 

That  we  express  our  most  sincere  grati- 
tude to  the  U.S.  Congress  for  non-recognl- 
tlon  of  the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania  Into 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  the  Impressive 
annual  conunemoratlon  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forward- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  Senator  Patrick 
Moynlhan,  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato.  Con- 
gressman Jack  Kemp,  Congressman  Henry 
Nowak,  Congressman  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Committee  in 
Washington,  and  to  the  news  media.* 
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REAGAN  SHOULD  RETREAT 
FROM  STUDENT  AID  PROPOSALS 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  recently  sent  to  this 
Congress  his  recommendations  for 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Contained 
within  these  recommendations  are 
massive  reductions  for  Federal  support 
of  postsecondary  educational  institu- 
tions in  our  Nation. 

The  Reagan  proposal  that  has  re- 
ceived the  most  notice  in  the  educa- 
tion area  is,  of  course,  the  drastic  cuts 
in  aid  to  college  students.  In  a  depar- 
ture from  over  a  25-year  commitment 
to  student  aid,  first  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  the  President  has 
asked  for  draconian  cuts  in  vital  eco- 
nomic support  to  students.  In  my 
State  alone,  over  61.000  students 
would  be  affected,  about  50  percent  of 
all  students  enrolled  in  postsecondary 
programs  in  Iowa.  The  need  for  a  well- 
educated  population  is  greater  today 
than  ever.  I  am  especially  concerned 
over  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
ch{inges  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  not  only  is  the  adminis- 
tration planning  to  further  restrict 
access  to  this  program  by  the  middle- 
class  undergraduate,  but  is  now  includ- 
ing a  wholesale  exclusion  of  all  gradu- 
ate and  professional  students. 

The  elimination  of  this  program  for 
graduate  studies  will  stunt  the  train- 
ing of  needed  professionals  in  engi- 
neering, medicine,  veterinary,  dentist- 
ry, and  law;  in  short,  in  many  of  the 
professions  where  the  manpower 
shortage  question  is  just  beginning  to 
be  addressed  adequately. 

The  commitment  to  student  &{d  has 
spanned  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican administrations  and  has  enjoyed 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  Congress. 
I  caimot  imagine  that  today's  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  turn  its  back  on  stu- 
dents wanting  to  pursue  an  education, 
especially  in  today's  troubled  econom- 
ic times  when  ahnost  half  of  all  Ameri- 
can families  earn  less  than  $20,000  a 
year  and  many  of  our  public  4-year 
colleges  cost  more  than  $4,000  a  year. 
How  can  we  ask  these  families  to 
spend  almost  3  months  of  their  annual 
earnings— before  taxes— to  send  a  stu- 
dent to  college? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate three  traditionally  important  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  the  NDSL,  SEOG, 
and  SSIG  programs,  is  disconcerting. 
These  programs  have  allowed  millions 
of  nontraditional  students  access  to 
higher  education.  The  wholesale  cut 
of  campus-based  aid  will  remove  the 
most  flexible  means  available  for  stu- 
dent financial  aid  officers  to  meet  the 
extreme  need  of  students. 
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College  costs  in  my  home  State  of 
Iowa  have  increased  by  an  average  of 
35  to  40  percent  since  1977.  It  is  un- 
thinkable to  inflict  this  kind  of  mas- 
sive reduction  on  our  financial  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  our  Nation.  To 
cut  student  financial  aid  any  further 
would  signal  the  beginning  of  an  ero- 
sive effect  on  the  long-term  national 
commitment  to  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities.  It  has  been  our 
proud  heritage  that  education  should 
be  available  to  a  broad  range  of  our  so- 
ciety; unfortunately,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  signaling 
with  these  proposals  that  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  will  once  again 
become  the  polarized  bastions  of  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  We  must 
not  and  caimot  let  this  happen.  We 
cannot  limit  the  access  of  the  broad 
middle  class  to  the  opportunities  of  a 
college  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  continue 
the  commitment  started  over  25  years 
ago,  we  must  maintain  access  to 
higher  education  and  demand  that  the 
President  retreat  from  his  propossls 
on  student  aid. 


I 


ELECTRONICS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CALIFORNIA  SUPPORTS  INNO- 
VATION BILL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  days,  the  Electronics  As- 
sociation of  California  has  been  visit- 
ing Members  of  Congress  urging  them 
to  support  H.R.  4326,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act. 
EAC's  activity  is  very  significant.  The 
group,  which  represents  over  400  high 
technology  firms  in  California,  not 
only  endorsed  the  Small  Business  In- 
novation Development  Act  but  be- 
lieves that  its  enactment  is  so  impor- 
tant that  it  sent  Jim  Conway,  its  presi- 
dent, and  Terry  Bibbens  of  Itek  to 
Washington  to  personally  lobby  for  it. 

EAC's  action  demonstrates  how  cru- 
cial the  innovation  bill  is  to  America's 
high  technology  companies  and  the 
position  those  companies  would  take  if 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views.  Oddly  enough,  the 
American  Electronics  Association, 
which  has  testified  against  H.R.  4326. 
never  made  the  effort  that  EAC  did  to 
poll  its  members  on  the  bill.  The  EAC 
poll,  which  was  completed  recently, 
showed  2  to  1  support  among  the  asso- 
ciation's high  technology  members  for 
the  bill. 

To  those  of  us  who  support  H.R. 
4326,  this  is  a  clear  sign  of  the  high 
technology  sector's  position  on  this 
bill.  EAC  and  its  president,  Jim 
Conway,  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
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their  vocal  and  vigorous  support  of  the 
bill. 

I  want  to  insert  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  the  statement  issued  by 
EAC  endorsing  the  innovation  bill.  In 
addition,  I  am  including  a  column  that 
appeared  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  of 
February  10,  1982,  on  H.R.  4326  and 
the  high  technology  industry. 
Position  of  Electronics  Association  or 

California  Concerning  Small  Business 

Innovation  (H.R.  4326) 

The  Electronics  Association  of  California 
(EAC)  represents  over  400  rapidly  growing 
high-technology  firms  in  California.  Found- 
ed a  little  over  five  years  ago  specifically  to 
serve  the  needs  of  small  and  medium-sized 
high-technology  companies,  the  Association 
has  experienced  dramatic  membership 
growth. 

The  EAC  wishes  to  go  on  record  support- 
ing legislation  to  encourage  and  support 
Small  Business  Innovation  (H.R.  4326  and  S. 
881).  This  decision  was  reached  by  the  EAC 
Board  of  Directors  after  responses  to  a 
membership  survey  reflected  an  almost  2  to 
1  edge  (65%)  in  support  of  the  legislation. 
Our  full  membership  was  polled  by  the 
survey  (copy  attached)  after  the  EAC  was 
asked  by  various  Congressional  members 
and  staff  to  present  our  views  on  this  legis- 
lation. We  received  written  responses  from 
one-third  of  our  members  in  less  than  10 
days  and  the  survey  results  are  provided 
herein. 

The  thirty-seven  page  Report  issued  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Small  Business  clearly  identifies,  with  sub- 
stantial research  and  documentation,  the 
potential  advantages  of  this  legislation.  The 
key  issue  addressed  was,  "Will  this  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  effectively  aid  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  technology  in  America?" 
There  is  no  issue  of  more  importance  to  the 
long-range  economic  and  defense  strengths 
of  the  U.S. 

H.R.  4326  and  S.  881  are  aimed  at  stimu- 
lating innovation  in  general  and  at  stimulat- 
ing the  technological  and  innovatively  ori- 
ented small  business  sector.  Past  studies,  as 
reflected  in  the  Small  Business  Committee 
report,  have  shown  that  ( 1 )  small  firms  with 
up  to  1.000  employees  produce  about  24 
times  as  many  major  innovations  per  R&D 
dollar  as  large  firms  with  over  10.000  em- 
ployees, and  four  times  as  many  as  medium- 
sized  firms,  and  that  (2)  the  ratio  of  innova- 
tions to  sales  is  one-third  greater  in  small, 
high-technology  firms  than  in  their  coun- 
terparts. 

Assuring  this  important  segment  the  op- 
portunity to  actively  participate  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's R&D  work  would  prove  beneficial 
to  America  and  properly  complement  the 
work  of  universities,  the  private  venture 
capital  coRununity  (short-term  commercial 
dollar  return)  and  contributions  by  the 
larger  companies  in  the  industry.  This  legis- 
lation would  provide  a  unique  opportunity 
for  small  high-technology  companies  to 
present  their  products,  services  and  capabili- 
ties to  the  Government.  Almost  all  R&D  re- 
quests currently  advertised  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment are  stated  In  terms  of  requirements 
defined  by  the  Government  program  man- 
agers, often  without  a  good  understanding 
of  capabilities  or  products  available  from  In- 
dustry. This  legislation  will  require  the  Gov- 
ernment personnel  to  review  the  best  inno- 
vative ideas  presented  by  small  industries 
and  the  most  advanced  work  will  have  a 
forum  for  presentation  that  does  not  now 
exist. 
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Special  legislation  affecting  research  and 
development  is  not  a  new  concept.  In  fact, 
similar  laws  regarding  small  business  set- 
asides  for  production  contracts  exist  today. 
R&D  set-asides  for  smaller  firms  will  create 
a  more  competitive  environment  to  insure 
that  production  contracts  contain  the 
newest  and  most  advanced  technology. 

Regarding  implementation  of  the  legisla- 
tion, we  suggest  the  following  for  consider- 
ation: 

(1)  S.  881  calls  for  a  1  percent  set-aside  an- 
nually while  H.R.  4326  calls  for  set-aside 
starting  the  first  year  at  .5  percent  with 
annual  increases  reaching  3  percent  in  1986. 
We  realize  the  House  and  Senate  will  even- 
tually have  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
amount  of  dollars  to  be  allocated  for  this 
program  and  the  1  percent  level  seems  ap- 
propriate to  us  at  this  time.  Tied  to  the 
dollar  allocation  should  be  a  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  the  legislation  to  Insure 
that  the  Initial  objectives  are  being  accom- 
plished. 

(2)  To  minimize  abuses  of  the  program  we 
might  suggest  that  SBIR  contracts  be 
limited  to  a  small  percentage  of  a  firm  total 
sales  (i.e.  20  percent  for  on-going  business- 
es). Further  we  recommend  that  firms  be 
limited  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  of  any 
one  funding  agency. 

(3)  It  is  Important  that  effective  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  not  be  hin- 
dered by  undue  Government  regulations.  In- 
novation requires  flexibility  more  so  than 
production  contracts.  This  must  be  recog- 
nized by  the  program  administrators  if  we 
are  to  realize  maximum  innovation  and 
technological  advancement  from  the  legisla- 
tion. 

(4)  Government  paperwork,  desire  to  over- 
control,  added  bureaucracy  and  inefficient 
administration  were  the  major  reasons  cited 
by  companies  opposing  this  bill.  Since  this 
program  is  Intended  to  foster  development, 
we  recommend  the  contract  reporting  mech- 
anism focus  on  progress  of  the  work  and 
minimize  ancillary  reports,  including  finan- 
cial reports. 

Further  Information  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting:  EUectronlcs  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, 185  San  Gabriel  Drive,  Sunnyvale, 
California  94086.  Phone:  (408)  736-7600 
President:  James  J.  Conway. 

[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  Feb.  10,  1982] 

Why  the  AEA  Opposes  a  Bill  That  Helps 

80  Percent  op  Its  Mekbers 

(By  Bruce  Entin) 

The  American  Electronics  Association  is 
staunchly  opposing  a  blU  that  would  benefit 
80  percent  of  its  1.800  members. 

Yes,  you  read  it  right.  In  fact,  that  contro- 
versial stance  is  causing  some  dissension 
among  the  ranks  of  electronics  executives  in 
Silicon  Valley. 

Here's  the  situation. 

To  help  spur  innovation.  Congress  Is  mull- 
ing over  a  bill  to  grant  more  research  and 
development  contracts  to  small  companies, 
including  high  technology  firms  In  Silicon 
Valley. 

Executives  at  small  electronics  companies 
in  California  support  the  bill  by  a  stunning 
2-1  margin,  according  to  preliminary  find- 
ings of  a  poll  taken  by  the  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation of  California,  a  trade  group  based  in 
Surmyvale. 

Moreover,  this  newspaper  published  a 
strong  editorial  last  week  urging  passage  of 
the  bill,  saying  the  U.S.  would  do  well  to 
borrow  a  page  from  the  Japanese  book  by 
supporting  critical  industries. 
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Naturally,  with  that  backdrop,  you'd 
think  the  AEA  would  be  leading  the  drive  to 
get  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  enacted.  But  that's  not  the  case  at 
all. 

"The  proponents  of  this  bill  are  trying  to 
help  young  high  technology  companies.  We 
sincerely  appreciate  that  .  .  .  but  please 
don't  do  it."  pleaded  Randy  Knapp.  presi- 
dent of  Wespercorp,  a  small  high  tech  firm 
in  Southern  California.  He  made  those  re- 
marks in  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  late  last 
month. 

The  AEA  believes  the  bill,  which  would  re- 
quire federal  agencies  to  set  aside  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets  for  small  firms,  is  an  affront 
to  the  free  market  system. 

Moreover,  the  AEA  claims  the  program 
would  be  a  bureaucratic  nightmare,  cost 
$193  million  to  administer  through  1986, 
open  the  door  to  abuse  and  waste  and  draw 
badly  needed  research  dollars  away  from 
universities. 

Ed  Zschau.  System  Industries  president 
who  also  is  running  for  Congress  in  Silicon 
Valley,  testified  that  recent  changes  in  tax 
laws  have  generated  enormous  amounts  of 
venture  capital  that  make  such  government 
support  unnecessary. 

Zschau  also  is  not  convinced  that  small 
companies  have  the  R&D  manpower  to 
handle  additional  contracts. 

If  Congress  is  intent  on  helping  small 
high  technology  firms,  Zschau  would  like  to 
see  politicians  pass  R&D  tax  breaks  for 
startup  companies. 
But  not  everybody  sees  it  that  way. 
Some  executives,  such  as  Terry  Bibbens  of 
Itek,  argue  the  AEA  Is  speaking  for  large 
companies  only  "I  think  the  AEA  didn't  so- 
licit their  smaller  companies,  and  it's  wrong 
for  the  AEA  to  take  a  policy  stand  dealing 
with  less  government  on  an  Issue  that  af- 
fects only  small  firms,"  said  Bibbens. 

The  AEA,  a  Palo  Alto  trade  group, 
counters  by  saying  its  committee  of  execu- 
tives from  small  businesses  unanimously  op- 
posed the  bill. 

Bill  Byars.  president  of  Viking  Labs  of 
Mountain  View,  believes  the  U.S.  can  main- 
tain its  technology  lead  over  other  countries 
only  by  supporting  small,  innovative  compa- 
nies. 

Small  companies,  Byars  says,  create  70 
percent  of  all  new  Jobs  and  countless  tech- 
nological innovations. 

The  Senate  already  has  passed  the  bill 
90-0  and  the  House  is  expected  to  vote  on 
Its  version  of  the  measure  in  March.  The 
Reagan  administration  supports  the  more 
conservative  Senate  version. 

Meanwhile,  the  AEA  is  gearing  up  a  mas- 
sive lobbying  effort  to  defeat  the  measure, 
and  sources  say  the  trade  group  already  has 
convinced  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  backpedal  on  its  support  of  the  bill. 
Stay  tuned.* 


COMMITMENT  TO  SUPPLY 

DEFENSIVE         WEAPONS         TO 
TAIWAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  of  1979  gives  the 
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full  force  of  law  to  the  American  com- 
mitment to  supply  adequate  defensive 
weapons  to  the  Republic  of  China.  As 
a  major  trading  partner  of  the  United 
States.  Taiwan  is  a  strategically  locat- 
ed island.  Its  survival  as  a  prosperous, 
viable  nation  is  of  obvious  importance 
to  the  United  States. 

The  subject  of  providing  modem  de- 
fensive fighter  aircraft  to  the  Republic 
of  China  of  Taiwan  was  addressed  in 
an  article  by  Prof.  Parris  Chang,  chair- 
man of  East  Asian  studies  and  political 
science  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, the  author  of  "Power  and  Policy 
In  China"  and  numerous  other  writ- 
ings on  Asian  affairs.  In  light  of  the 
recent  decision  by  the  administration 
not  to  sell  these  aircraft  to  Taiwan,  I 
wish  to  Insert  Professor  Chang's  arti- 
cle for  the  Members  attention: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb. 
2.  1982] 

What  thk  UNrro  States  Ought  To  Tbix 

Mr.  Data 

(By  Parris  H.  Chang) 

After  months  of  debate  and  Indecision 
Inside  the  government,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  finally  decided  against  the  sale 
of  advanced  aircraft  like  the  FX  to  Taiwan, 
but  would  allow  Taiwan  to  continue  to  buy 
more  P-5E  fighters.  The  decision  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Chinese  leaders  recently  by 
Mr.  John  Holdridge,  US  assistant  secretary 
of  sUte  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  affairs, 
who  went  to  Peking  on  a  secret  mission.  The 
compromise  decision,  reached  under  Intense 
Chinese  pressure,  has  failed  to  mollify  the 
Chinese  leadership,  however.  During  and 
after  Mr.  Holdrldge's  visit,  communist  offi- 
cials have  reiterated  Peking's  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  sale  of  any  American  weapons  to 
Taiwan  and  warned  the  US  of  a  diplomatic 
breakdown  if  the  issue  is  not  resolved. 

By  rejecting  sale  of  the  FX  to  Taiwan, 
President  Reagan  has  shown  considerable 
sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  Peking  leaders, 
even  if  the  move  inevitably  incurs  criticism 
from  some  members  of  Congress  who  are 
hte  key  supporters.  Yet  Peking's  continuous 
intransigence  could  provoke  a  US-Sino  dip- 
lomatic crisis  that  neither  side  desires.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  point  out  to  the  Chinese 
that: 

(1)  President  Reagan  has  already  met 
China's  demand  more  than  half  way.  As  the 
US  President,  he  has  the  constitutional  obli- 
gation to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  No  president,  not  even 
Jimmy  Carter,  could  agree  to  Peking's 
demand  that  the  US  end  all  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan.  Don't  push  Mr.  Reagan  too  hard. 
he  is  not  someone  who  easily  knuckles 
under. 

(2)  The  Reagan  administration  wants  to 
stand  firm  against  Moscow  and  project 
strength  and  decisiveness  in  American  for- 
eign policy  globally.  An  active,  strong  and 
reliable  America  is  in  China's  best  interests. 
Hence.  Peking  should  not  expect  the  US  to 
bow  to  China's  pressure  and  still  be  able  to 
stand  up  to  the  Soviets. 

(3)  For  Peking  to  place  the  issue  of  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  ahead  of  the  global  strate- 
gic cooperation  against  Moscow,  especially 
during  the  Polish  crisis,  would  make  a 
mockery  of  all  the  talk  of  US-China  parallel 
interests  and  strategic  partnership.  This  Is 
an  opportune  moment  for  Chinese  leaders  to 
show  their  statesmanship  and  prove  the 
"strategic  Imperative "  of  a  close  US-China 
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relationship,  lest  China's  credibility  as  a  val- 
uable partner  against  Soviet  hegemonism  be 
destroyed. 

(4)  The  US  does  not  seek  Taiwan's  perma- 
nent separation  from  China,  nor  are  the 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan  the  cause  of  such  divi- 
sion. The  truth  is  that  Taiwan  does  not  wish 
to  be  reunified  with  the  mainland,  so  it  has 
tried  to  obtain  arms  to  defend  itself  against 
a  possible  use  of  force  by  the  communists. 
Hence  pressuring  the  US  to  end  arms  sales 
to  TaiwEui  is  not  really  helpful  to  the  cause 
of  reunification. 

(5)  China's  reunification  proposal  is  a 
positive  step— indeed  a  highly  skillful  diplo- 
matic move,  as  it  makes  Peking  look  flexi- 
ble, reasonable,  and  magnanimous  imd  puts 
the  nationalists  in  Taipei  on  the  defensive. 
The  offer  to  let  Taiwan  keep  its  socio-eco- 
nomic system  and  armed  forces  is  even*  more 
reassuring  if  Peking  can  convince  people  on 
Taiwan  of  its  sincerity.  In  this  connection. 
Peking's  objection  to  Taiwan's  purchase  of 
arms  from  the  US  Is  an  enormous  political 
mistake,  for  it  makes  the  reunification  offer 
an  empty  gesture.  Unless  people  on  Taiwan 
can  feel  secure  about  their  life,  freedoms, 
and  high  living  standards,  the  nationalist 
government  will  never  respond  to  Peking's 
peace  gesture. 

(6)  Besides,  if  the  US  ceases  to  provide  se- 
lective defensive  weapons  and  Taiwan  turns 
elsewhere  for  its  arms,  or  if  in  desperation 
for  its  survival  Taiwan  seeks  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  consequences  could  be  a 
lot  worse.* 


THE  PUGHT  OF  THE  FALASHAS 
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HON.  JOHN  UBOUniJJER 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Soviet  Union— as  part  of  their  co- 
lonialist policy— practices  their  cam- 
paign against  Judaism  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  oppression  of  the  Falasha  Jews 
of  Ethiopia  is  little-known  but  never- 
theless troubling  act  of  anti-Semitism 
that  the  world  community  ought  to  be 
more  aware  of,  and  concerned  about. 
Benjamin  Vinar,  who  is  president  of 
the  Queens.  N.Y..  Jewish  Community 
Council,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  work  on  behalf  of  the  Pala- 
shas  of  Ethiopia. 

The  conditions  and  sufferings  of  (the  Fa- 
lashas), 

Mr.  Vinar  wrote  me  recently, 
in    microcosm,    epitomize    that    European 
Jewry  during  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

Like  the  Jews  of  prewar  Germany 
and  of  Nazi-dominated  Europe,  the  Fa- 
lasha Jews  of  Ethiopia  have  no  citizen- 
ship or  protected  status  of  any  kind 
other  than  as  social  castaways  and 
scapegoats  for  governmental  mlsad- 
ministration.  This  is  despite  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  residents  of  Ethi- 
opia for  over  2.500  years.  Use  of  the 
word  "Palasha"  graphically  denotes 
their  status:  "Falasha"  means  "alien" 
or  "stranger". 

In  this  post-Selassie  era  in  Ethiopia, 
the  Cubans— masterminded,  of  course. 
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by  the  Soviets— have  established  a 
military  beachhead  in  the  country. 
Ethiopia  itself  Is  in  deep  turmoil  due 
to  Soviet-backed  forces  fighting  for  ab- 
solute control.  The  governing  appara- 
tus of  Ethiopia,  an  open  proxy  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  demands  that  all  black 
Jews  of  Ethiopia  join  avowedly  pro- 
Arab,  anti-Zionist  organizations  and 
even  to  participate  in  anti-Zionist  ac- 
tivities. Refusal  to  do  so  results  in 
arrest  and  removal  from  families  and 
even,  in  some  cases,  death. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  plight  of  the 
Falashas  will  become  better  known, 
and  that  the  public  outcry  will  be  so 
great  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
forced  to  leave  them  alone.  It  is  also 
my  hope  that  they  will  find  it  easier  to 
emigrate,  and  that  the  religious  beliefs 
of  these  poor  and  oppressed  people 
will  be  firmly  respected. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  Fa- 
lashas. and  a  potential  holocaust  is  in 
the  making.  But  their  numbers  are  not 
at  issue  here— these  people  need 
action  now.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  NEWPORT  BEACH  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
75  years  ago,  on  March  12,  1907.  when 
a  hardy  band  of  16  men  joined  to  put 
$5  each  Into  a  pot  for  seed  money  to 
start  the  Newport  Beach  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

During  the  early  years  of  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.,  my  hometown  in  the 
40th  Congressional  District,  the  cham- 
ber was  disbanded,  reinstated,  merged 
with  another  chamber  and.  finally, 
became  the  most  thriving  chamber  of 
commerce  in  Orange  County. 

Today  a  group  of  16  founding  mem- 
bers has  grown  to  almost  1,500  mem- 
bers, the  largest  in  the  county.  The  or- 
ganization now  known  as  the  Newport 
Harbor  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  supported  entirely  by  membership 
dues  and  provides  an  excellent  umbrel- 
la of  activities  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community  through  the  work  of 
an  excellent  professional  staff  and 
active  members  serving  on  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  committees  and  divisions. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  Newport 
Harbor  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
it  prepares  to  celebrate  its  diamond  ju- 
bilee on  March  12.  1982.  at  breakfast 
and  dinner  meetings  to  be  held  in  the 
city. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  cities  in 
Orange  County  with  greater  popula- 
tion and  a  chamber  of  commerce  rep- 
resenting the  entire  county,  it  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  movers  and  shakers  of  the 
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Newport  Harbor  area  that  its  chamber 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
the  rest. 

But  it  has  not  been  easy.  After  the 
humble  beginnings  In  1907,  a  rival 
chamber  of  commerce  was  formed  in 
the  Balboa  section  of  the  city  in  1919 
and  this  uneasy  coexistence  continued 
for  several  years  until  a  third  chamber 
of  commerce  was  organized  in  1923,  os- 
tensibly to  cover  the  harbor  and  its  de- 
velopment. 

Finally,  in  1927  the  third  chamber 
went  out  of  business  and  the  two  rival 
bodies  joined  hands  to  form  the 
present  chamber,  at  that  time  operat- 
ing as  the  Newport  Harbor  Chamber 
of  Commerce  with  the  city  divided  up 
Into  six  districts,  with  directors  elected 
from  each. 

Now  the  Newport  Harbor  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  four  main 
divisions  in  addition  to  its  committee 
structure.  Each  year  there  is  a  charac- 
ter boat  parade,  festival  of  lights  boat 
parade  at  Christmas,  sandcastle  build- 
ing contest,  scholarship  and  athletic 
awards  program  and  numerous  other 
activities  involving  attractions  for 
tourists  and  recognition  of  local  citi- 
zens and  young  people. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  these  activities 
and  to  the  solid  achievements  and  pro- 
grams put  forth  by  the  Newport 
Harbor  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  has  set  an  example  all  commu- 
nities should  be  proud  to  follow.* 


MERIT  BADGE  FOR  TYRANTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1982 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Anthony  Lewis  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  revealing  once  again  the 
Reagan  administration's  absolute 
abandonment  of  respect  for  human 
rights. 

Having  certified  the  "good  behavior" 
of  El  Salvador  (while  closing  its  eyes 
to  the  massive  human  rights  abuses  in 
that  nation),  the  administration  is  now 
preparing  to  certify  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  has  made  similar  signifi- 
cant progress  in  respect  to  human 
rights.  This  files  In  the  face  of  reality; 
the  brutal  regime  of  Gen.  Augusto 
Pinochet  is  one  of  the  worst  human 
rights  offenders  in  the  world. 

By  certifying  that  Chile  has  made 
progress  in  respecthig  human  rights 
the  Reagan  administration  would  once 
again  have  us  become  the  champions 
of  the  oppressors,  while  making  the 
Soviets  the  champions  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  oppressed.  As  Mr.  Lewis 
notes  in  his  article,  this  policy  can 
only  have  devastating  consequences: 
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This  week  the  U.S.  tried  to  get  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  put  a  spe- 
cial Item  about  Poland  on  its  agenda— and 
had  thrown  back  at  it  the  argument  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  single  out  one  country. 

I  conunend  Mr.  Lewis'  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Merit  Badge  for  Tyrants 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  February  3.— Having  certified  the 
good  behavior  of  the  El  Salvador  junta, 
President  Reagan  is  ready  for  the  next  logi- 
cal step.  Unless  there  is  a  last-minute 
change  of  mind,  he  will  shortly  certify  that 
Chile's  dictatorship  and  its  torturers  are 
making  "significant  progress"  in  respect  for 
human  rights. 

Some  thought  it  was  Orwellian  to  give  a 
stamp  of  approval  to  El  Salvador's  armed 
forces  immediately  after  evidence  surfaced 
that  they  had  carried  out  another  massacre 
of  civilians.  To  declare  that  Chile  has  met 
the  test  laid  down  by  Congress  for  U.S.  aid 
would  be  if  anything  more  cynical— and 
more  humiliating  to  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  humiliating  because  the  Chile- 
an Government,  over  the  last  six  months, 
has  made  a  point  of  expressing  its  contempt 
for  this  country's  human  rights  concerns. 

Item:  Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  visited  Chile  last 
August  to  express  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's intention  to  improve  relations.  The 
president  of  the  Chilean  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  Jaime  Castillo,  asked  to 
meet  her;  she  said  she  was  too  busy.  Two 
days  after  she  left.  Mr.  Castillo,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  former  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, was  expelled  from  '"hlle. 

Item:  Last  Dec.  4  in  a  ,"  N.  committee  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick's  deputy,  Carl  Oershman.  op- 
posed a  resolution  to  continue  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Chile.  He  said  it  was  wrong  to  single  out 
Chile.  Six  days  later  two  other  leading  offi- 
cials of  the  Chilean  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion were  arrested  and  held  without 
charges.  They  are  still  in  prison. 

One  of  the  human  rights  spokesmen  ar- 
rested in  December,  Pablo  Fuenzalida,  was 
gruesomely  tortured.  He  was  seen  in  a  San- 
tiago prison  last  month  by  a  U.S.  visitor. 
Aryeh  Neier  of  the  Americas  Watch  Com- 
mittee, a  private  group  that  monitors  condi- 
tions In  this  hemisphere.  Mr.  Fuenzalida  de- 
scribed what  had  been  done  to  him. 

He  was  tied,  naked,  to  a  metal  bedframe. 
Wires  were  attached  to  his  legs,  testicles 
and  chest.  As  electric  shoclcs  were  applied,  a 
man  asked  him  questions  about  Himian 
Rights  Commission,  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  politics.  Later  he  was 
dressed  and  questioned  in  front  of  a  movie 
or  television  camera;  when  his  answers  were 
not  satisfactory,  the  camera  was  turned  off 
and  an  electric  prod  applied  to  his  body. 

When  Mr.  Neier  saw  Mr.  Fuenzalida,  his 
l)ody  showed  the  effects  of  trauma.  His 
right  side  was  partly  paralyzed,  and  he 
could  not  use  his  arm  sufficiently  to  shake 
hands. 

Congress  banned  U.S.  arms  aid  to  Chile  in 
1976  because  of  the  brutal  repression  there. 
Last  year  the  Reagan  Administration  asked 
Congress  to  lift  the  ban.  It  did,  but  required 
President  Reagan  to  certify  certain  things 
before  arms  could  be  given  or  sold  to  Chile. 

Mr.  Reagan  must  declare  that  Chjle  "has 
made  significant  progress  in  complying  with 
internationally-recognized  principles  of 
human  righte. "  He  must  also  find  that  Chile 
has  cooperated  in  "bringing  to  Justice""  Chil- 
ean intelligence  agents  indicted  by  a  U.S. 
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grand  Jury  for  the  assassination  of  Orlando 
LeteWer.  the  former  ChUean  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, In  Washington  in  1976. 

It  will  take  even  greater  cynicism  to  certi- 
fy the  second  point  than  the  first.  The  Chil- 
ean Government  has  crudely  blocked  all  ef- 
forts to  extradite  the  accused  conspirators. 
Last  month,  in  a  transparently  fraudulent 
gesture,  the  Chilean  supreme  court  declared 
the  case  still  open.  But  no  proceedings  are 
pending  or  planned. 

Despite  the  formidable  obstacle  of  truth. 
State  Department  officials  have  drafted  a 
certification  for  President  Reagan.  There  is 
pressure  to  hurry  because  some  American 
companies  want  to  display  their  products  at 
an  air  show  in  Chile  next  month. 

As  the  examples  of  Chile  and  El  Salvador 
show,  the  Reagan  Administration's  evident 
willingness  to  certify  Just  about  anything 
has  the  effect  of  weakening  American  influ- 
ence. Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  the  ChUean 
President,  beheves  that  his  Government  will 
not  really  be  called  to  account,  so  he  feels 
free  to  mock  the  United  States  on  human 
rights. 

The  U.S.  is  also  being  hurt  in  internation- 
al forums.  When  we  opposed  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution on  Chile,  our  European  allies  voted 
for  it  and  it  passed  easily.  This  week  the 
United  SUtes  tried  to  get  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  to  put  a  special  item 
about  Poland  on  its  agenda— and  had 
thrown  back  at  It  the  argument  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  single  out  one  country. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  all  this  is 
clear  now  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Human  Rights,  Elliott  Abrams. 
But  American  influence  will  be  restored 
only  if  his  superiors  actually  draw  the  line 
somewhere.  In  ChUe  there  should  be  no  cer- 
tification unless  General  Pinochet  agrees  at 
a  minimum  to  let  exiles  return  and  stop  offi- 
cial torture.  Otherwise  the  United  SUtes 
will  be  in  the  position  of  demanding  decency 
and  then  giving  a  certificate  of  good  behav- 
ior to  the  indecent.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  MICHAEL 
GRAEPP 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  several  individuals,  who  to- 
gether may  have  saved  the  life  of  a 
young  man  from  Berks  County.  Pa. 

On  Saturday.  February  20,  Mr.  J. 
Michael  Graeff,  of  Shllllngton,  Pa.,  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  of  an  accident  and 
stopped  to  offer  help.  A  young  man. 
Mr.  Michael  Zerbe.  had  been  traveling 
on  the  road  when  his  auto  ran  off  the 
highway,  hit  an  embankment,  collided 
into  a  concrete  wall  and  flipped  over. 
The  yoimg  man  was  thrown  from  the 
car  during  the  impact  and  the  automo- 
bile landed  on  top  of  him. 

Mr.  Graeff's  quick  thinking  and 
compassion  for  the  accident  victim 
were  truly  conmiendable.  He  immedi- 
ately ascertained  where  the  victim 
was,  felt  for  a  pulse  and  recognized 
the  necessity  of  lifting  the  car  off  the 
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young  man.  It  was  at  this  time,  that 
my  son  and  I  arrived  at  the  scene.  To- 
gether with  four  other  men  who 
stopped  to  help,  we  were  able  to  lift 
the  car  and  pull  Mr.  Zerbe  from  the 
wreckage.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Graeff  ad- 
ministered initial  first  aid  and  cleared 
the  victim's  throat. 

The  rescue  service  then  arrived  with 
the  police,  and  Mr.  Zerbe,  after  being 
given  emergency  treatment,  was  taken 
to  the  hospital.  The  efficiency  of  the 
police,  the  southern  Berks  County 
paramedics,  the  Governor  Mifflin  Am- 
bulance Service,  and  in  particular,  a 
student  niu-se,  Debbie  Dark,  were  out- 
standing and  highly  commendable. 

All  too  often  our  society  emphasizes 
what  is  wrong  in  our  Nation  and 
points  to  the  lack  of  compassion  for 
our  fellow  man.  It  is  times  like  this, 
times  of  people  worldng  together,  with 
their  only  motive  a  desire  to  help,  that 
are  often  overlooked.  But  it  is  precise- 
ly acts  like  this  which  imderline  the 
true  spirit  of  America  and  as  such 
should  be  recognized. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  all  the  individuals  involved 
in  this  heroic  rescue.  I  consider  myself 
privileged  to  have  witnessed  their 
courage  and  their  willingness  to 
extend  aid  to  one  who  was  in  great 
need.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  actions  of  Mr.  Graeff,  whose  quick 
intervention  was  instrumental  in  re- 
moving Mr.  Zerbe  from  underneath 
the  car. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Graeff, 
and  the  other  individuals  involved, 
and  in  sending  our  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Zerbe,  for  a  quick  and  complete  recov- 
ery.» 


COAL  PIPELINES:  FREE  MARKET 
COMPETITION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUI8IAHA 
m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  3. 1982 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  coal  is  the  key  to 
America's  self-sufficiency  in  the 
energy  arena.  Coal  is  an  abundant  nat- 
ural resource,  inexpensive  to  mine, 
and  when  burned  with  the  appropriate 
environmental  safeguards,  is  safe  to 
the  environment. 

The  most  common  transportation 
modes  for  coal  are  rail  and  barge.  But 
clearly,  those  are  not  the  only  ways  of 
transporting  coal.  Slurry  pipelines  can 
facilitate  the  transport  of  millions  of 
additional  tons  of  coal  for  worldwide 
as  well  as  domestic  use,  to  ease  the 
way  for  our  allies  as  well  as  ourselves 
to  freedom  from  overdependence  on 
petroleum  resources.  Absent  cost-effi- 
cient coal  pipelines  to  aid  growing  coal 
exports,  our  allies  In  Western  Europe 
will   feel   compelled   to   rely   on   the 
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Soviet  Union  for  secure  energy  sup- 
plies. 

The  only  effective  alternative  to  cap- 
tive rail  haulage  for  long  distance 
transport  of  coal,  in  most  cases,  will  be 
coal  pipelines.  Without  effective  com- 
petition, the  high  cost  of  moving  coal 
by  rail  over  long  distances  will  surely 
retard  coal  conversions  and  future  uti- 
lization. Regulatory  reform  has  given 
railroads  the  rate  flexibility  needed  to 
make  a  sound  profit.  There  is  every 
good  reason  to  let  the  coal  pipelines 
begin  to  compete.  The  need  for 
healthy  competition  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  4230,  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1982.  This  bill, 
granting  Federal  eminent  domain  to 
coal  pipelines,  would  provide  competi- 
tion and  help  hold  down  the  cost  of 
electricity  to  millions  of  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  a  recent  article  from  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  dated  February 
22.  1982,  which  tellingly  demonstrates 
problems  which  ensue  from  the  lack  of 
competition. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Monday. 
Feb.  22.  1982] 

MovncxNT  OP  Coal  by  Rail  Has  Problems 
:        To  Be  Resolved 
I      (By  Chris  Bamett) 

Bob  Delaney  missed  the  boat— literally. 
The  traffic  manager  of  D.  B.  Trade  recently 
moved  29,000  tons  of  coal  on  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railroad  up  to  Newport  News 
for  shipment  to  Europe,  but  the  unit  train 
wound  up  six  hopper  cars  short.  "The  rail- 
road lost  them,  but  it  happens  aU  the  time," 
he  shrugt.  "We  can  always  g:uarantee  they'll 
lose  six  or  seven  cars— we  call  them  strag- 
glers—that don't  make  the  vessel  and  have 
to  be  sold  off  later." 

Mr.  Delaney.  whose  company,  a  division  of 
Dusseldorf-based  Deutsch  Babcock  Interna- 
tional, buys  and  ships  domestic  steel  and 
coal  to  Europe,  hadn't  found  the  stray  hop- 
pers 21  days  after  they  left  the  eastern  Ken- 
tucky mines.  But,  he's  fighting  back  In  one 
way  he  figures  will  make  the  rails  squirm. 
He's  barging  coal  down  the  Mississippi  River 
for  midstream  loading  at  New  Orleans  on  to 
charter  vessels  working  out  of  the  Gulf. 

Some  rails,  Mr.  E>elaney  alleges,  are  kill- 
ing the  golden  goose.  They  have  an  Inability 
to  get  the  rail  c&ra  to  the  vessel  on  time,  he 
says  flatly.  "Plus  there  la  a  lack  of  commu- 
nication and  coordination  by  the  rails." 

As  he  explains  It,  the  railroad  Issues  a 
permit  valid  for  IB  days  to  the  customer. 
Theoretically,  the  train  should  arrive  at 
Norfolk  or  Newport  News  within  that  time. 
But  If  the  train  does  not  arrive  by  that  date, 
chartered  vessels  at  the  congested  ports  are 
socked  with  demurrage  fees  ranging  from 
110.000  to  $12,000  a  day. 

"The  rails  don't  guarantee  anything,"  he 
charges.  "There  Is  no  onus  on  them  to  per- 
form. If  they  don't  get  there  on  time,  It's 
Just  tough  luck. "  If  a  unit  train  Is  short.  Mr. 
Delaney  says,  he  has  to  scramble  and  buy 
hopper  cars  from  other  sources  In  order  to 
deliver  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  promised 
the  customer.  It's  not  that  easy.  "You  have 
to  find  hopper  cars  with  coal  that  have  the 
identical  specs  (specifications  and  character- 
istics of  the  missing  coal).  What's  more, 
when  the  stragglers  turn  up.  Mr.  Delaney 
has  to  find  a  buyer  for  them. " 

"You  Just  can't  get  information  from  the 
railroads.  They  don't  give  out  car  numbers 
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until  the  stuff  is  dumped,  so  you  don't  know 
which  cars  are  missing.  It's  time  consuming 
to  trace  cars,  time  consuming  to  purchase 
coal  from  another  source."  On  the  other 
hand.  Mr.  Delaney  points  out.  when  the 
system  works,  it  works  very,  very  well. 
When  the  system  breaks  down,  it's  dread- 
ful." 

To  cut  its  losses.  D.  B.  Trade  has  been 
shaving  the  size  of  its  coal  purchases.  Plus. 
Mr.  Delaney  says,  there  is  a  "glut "  of 
stokker  coal  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  thus 
causing  it  to  whittle  down  its  shipments. 
While  the  company  buys  coal  from  eastern 
Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  southern  Indiana  and 
the  Illinois  Basin,  railed  shipments  have 
dwindled  to  25,000  tons.  134-car  unit  trains 
from  63.000-bon  shipments  that  required  900 
car  unit  trains  to  move. 

"There  is  so  little  control  shipping  in  such 
massive  proportions. "  he  sighs.  On  top  of 
that.  Mr.  Delaney  claims  the  frequent  rate 
increases  and  surcharges  makes  it  difficult 
to  "cost/out"  the  precise  price  charged  for 
shipping  coal  by  rail. 

"It's  hard  to  pin  the  railroads  down  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  price  fluctuations." 
The  D.  B.  Trade  traffic  manager  has  been 
slowly  switching  over  to  barges.  "Were 
moving  the  SAE  coal  by  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  to  Louisville  and  Ghent 
where  the  train  can  dump  (the  coal)  Into 
the  designated  barge." 

He  contends  the  barge  companies  "are 
hustling  for  business"'  and  transit  costs  can 
be  pared.  For  example,  barging  coal  from 
Kentucky  down  the  Mississippi  to  a  mid- 
stream loading  point  at  New  Orleans  ranges 
from  $6  to  |9  per  ton.  Barging  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas  coal  to  New,  Orleans  is  ap- 
proximately $7-$9  a  ton. 

Fierce  competition  is  largely  the  result  of 
excess  barge  capacity  piled  up  when  the 
grain  trade  fell  on  hard  times  and  did  not 
"take  off  as  projected,"  notes  Mr.  Delaney. 
Shipping  out  of  New  Orleans  has  other  ad- 
vantages. "There  is  no  congestion  there 
compared  to  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  and 
coal  handling  facilities  are  modem  at  New 
Orleans,"  he  stresses  there  are  some  draw- 
backs, though.  Mr.  Delaney  concedes  coal 
barged  downriver,  exposed  to  natura!  ele- 
ments, loses  some  BTUs.  "The  exposure  to 
the  water  increases  the  moisture  content  of 
the  coal." 

Yet  the  BTU  loss  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  greater  reliability  of  barging  and  ship- 
ping out  of  New  Orleans  plus  an  overall  net 
reduction  in  transit  time.  Barging  takes 
seven  to  10  days  compared  with  up  to  21 
days  by  rail  to  get  coal  to  a  vessel  for  load- 
ing. Shipping  across  the  Atlantic  takes  two 
days  longer  from  New  Orleans  than  from 
the  Virginia  ports. 

"Actually,"  says  Mr.  Delaney,  "it  could 
wind  up  being  up  to  20  percent  cheaper  so 
our  European  customers  don't  mind  waiting 
a  couple  extra  days." 

As  Mr.  Delaney  puts  It,  customers  would 
rather  know  the  shipments  will  take  two 
days  longer  to  make  the  Atlantic  crossing 
than  expect  them  two  days  earlier,  get  en- 
snarled  by  port  congestion  and  train  delays, 
and  get  stuqk  with  unexpected  demurrage 
costs.* 
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THE  INFORMATION  AGE 
SPAWNS  THE  JOBS  OF  THE 
FUTURE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
characteristic  of  America  has  always 
been  innovation.  Recent  innovations 
in  the  fields  of  space,  biology,  and 
computer  science  have  thrust  us  into 
an  exciting  era  of  progress. 

While  the  Japanese  and  the  Europe- 
ans may  be  excelling  in  managing  ex- 
isting industries,  America  has  long 
been  the  leader  in  developing  new  in- 
dustries. That  leadership  continues 
with  the  innovations  of  the  informa- 
tion age. 

Time  magazine's  cover  story  last 
week  presents  a  positive  outlook  for 
American  innovation.  Daring  men  tuid 
women  still  risk  pursuing  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  owning  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

That  article  follows: 
[From  Time  magazine,  Feb.  IS.  1982] 
Striking  It  Rich— A  New  Breed  op  Risk 

Takers  Is  Bettiiig  or  the  High-Technol- 
ogy Future 

(By  Alexander  L.  Taylor  III) 

It  Is  among  the  most  durable  of  American 
dreams.  The  young  man  with  a  bright  Idea 
for  a  new  product  or  service  decides  to  form 
his  own  company.  He  invests  his  family's 
savings  in  the  new  venture.  He  Is  soon  work- 
ing 18-hour  days  but  does  not  mind  because 
the  company  Is  his  own.  Sales  start  sluggish- 
ly, and  he  makes  enough  mistakes  to  fill  a 
textbook.  Eventually  it  all  pays  off.  Profits 
boom;  he  makes  It  big.  He  becomes  wealthy 
beyond  his  wildest  hopes. 

That  is  not  Just  some  Walter  MItty  fanta- 
sy. New  businesses  are  being  created  in  the 
U.S.  today  as  never  before.  Last  year  some 
587.000  companies  were  incorporated,  80 
percent  more  than  in  1975  and  53,000  more 
than  In  1980.  During  the  past  18  months, 
hundreds  of  people  became  millionaires  or 
multimillionaires  when  shares  in  their  new 
companies  were  sold  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time.  Among  the  stock  winners:  Bill 
Saxon,  53,  of  Saxon  Oil  Co.  ($212  million): 
Philip  Knight,  43,  of  Nike  athletic  shoes 
($178  million):  Herbert  Boyer,  45,  and 
Robert  Swanson,  34,  of  Oenentech  ($32  mil- 
lion each). 

Some  of  these  successful  new  capitalists 
are  tinkering  Innovators  In  blue  Jeans,  while 
others  are  button-down  bankers  with 
M.B.A.s.  Some  are  immigrants  or  the  sons  of 
blue-collar  workers,  while  others  are  from 
old  established  families.  Most  are  still  little 
known  outside  their  own  fields.  Frederick 
W.  Smith,  37,  is  just  another  guy  named, 
well.  Smith.  Yet  his  company.  Federal  Ex- 
press Corp..  has  become  a  $600  million  firm 
by  delivering  packages  that  "absolutely, 
positively  have  to  be  there  overnight,"  as  Its 
ads  claim.  Nolan  K.  Bushnell,  39.  Invented 
Pong,  the  first  video  game,  in  1972.  He  then 
sold  his  company.  Atari,  to  Warner  Commu- 
nications in  1976  for  $28  million.  Steven 
Jobs.  26,  the  co-founder  of  five-year-old 
Apple  Computer,  practically  singlehanded 
created    the    personal    computer    industry. 
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This  college  dropout  is  now  worth  $149  mil- 
lion. 

Even  though  the  U.S.  languishes  in  its 
third  recession  in  ten  years,  and  Industries 
like  autos  and  steel  seem  incapable  of  com- 
peting with  the  Japanese,  the  bright,  bold 
and  brassy  risk  takers  are  not  only  thriving: 
they  are  leading  the  U.S.  into  the  Industries 
of  the  21st  century.  Writes  George  Gilder,  a 
supply-side  theorist,  in  Wealth  and  Poverty: 
"Entrepreneurs  are  fighting  America"s  only 
serious  war  against  poverty.  The  potentiali- 
ties of  Invention  and  enterprise  are  now 
greater  than  ever  before  In  human  history."' 

New  companies  have  become  a  vital  source 
of  American  economic  growth.  According  to 
Stanley  Pratt,  editor  of  the  Venture  Capital 
Journal,  small  businesses  created  3  million 
Jobs  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  largest  1,000 
American  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  record- 
ed virtually  no  net  gain  in  employment 
during  the  same  pericxl.  Says  Benjamin 
Rosen,  an  electronics  industry  analyst  and  a 
financial  backer  of  new  enterprises:  ""These 
companies  represent  the  true  vitality  of  the 
American  economy.  We  are  wasting  too 
many  of  our  resources  trying  to  keep  alive 
dying  Industries  like  steel  and  automobiles 
rather  than  paying  attention  to  and  helping 
these  new  firms." 

The  odds  against  success,  of  course,  are 
high.  In  1981  the  number  of  U.S.  business 
failures  was  45%  higher  than  1980,  reaching 
a  20-year  high  of  17.040.  Indeed,  only  one  In 
ten  investments  Ln  a  new  company  may  ever 
return  a  profit.  Investors  are  already  won- 
dering whether  the  early  promise  of  some 
gene-splicing  firms  will  pay  off. 

Nonetheless,  Its  entrepreneurial  spirit  Is 
perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  the  U.S.  has 
in  the  highly  competitive  world  market- 
place. Neither  Europe  nor  Japan  has  a 
strong  tradition  of  adventurous  small  busi- 
nessmen starting  up  their  own  firms,  and 
neither  has  matched  the  American  record 
for  developing  revolutionary  new  products. 
Financial  backing  for  such  ventures  in 
Europe  is  more  difficult  to  get.  Says  Alan  J. 
Patrlcof,  who  is  forming  a  British  venture- 
capital  fund:  "The  attitude  in  Europe  has 
been  much  more  paternalistic.  Stories  about 
big  kUlings  by  26-year-old8  Just  aren't 
known." 

Japan  is  skilled  in  the  mass  production  of 
high-quality  goods  and  has  become  a  formi- 
dable competitor  In  established  industries 
like  memory  chips  and  home  electronics. 
But  Japan  encourages  corporate  develop- 
ment at  the  expense  of  Individual  Initiative. 
Says  Kenji  Tamlya,  president  of  Sony  Corp. 
of  America:  "Japanese  society  is  more 
highly  organized,  and  big  organizations  tend 
to  avoid  risk.  Particularly  in  new  fields  like 
personal  computers  or  video  games,  you 
must  take  risks  and  make  decisions  quicldy. 
This  gives  the  U.S.  an  advantage." 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  American  risk 
taking  almost  dried  up.  In  1969  Congress  in- 
creased from  25  to  49  percent  the  maximum 
tax  on  long-term  capital  gains— the  profit 
made  by  an  investor  on  the  sale  of  stocks, 
real  estate  and  other  property.  The  effect 
was  devastating.  The  amount  of  money  that 
Americans  were  willing  to  gamble  on  a  long- 
shot  business  dropped  sharply.  In  1969.  $171 
million  was  amassed  In  venture  capital.  By 
1975  the  amount  had  fallen  to  Just  $10  mil- 
lion. 

In  1978.  however.  Congress  rolled  back  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate  to  28  percent.  With 
the  potential  payoff  Increased,  investors 
were  again  willing  to  take  a  risk.  Last  year 
$1.3  billion  In  venture  funds  was  accumulat- 
ed, more  than  100  times  the  amount  of  only 
six  years  earlier. 
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Throughout  American  history,  the  na- 
tions  entrepreneurs  have  been  the  catalysts 
that  sparked  the  formation  of  new  Indus- 
tries. Three  of  those  pioneers: 

In  1813.  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  a  Boston 
merchant,  created  the  first  modem  textile 
factory  to  combine  yam  spinning  and  cloth 
weaving  under  one  roof.  He  traveled  to  Brit- 
ain to  study  established  operations,  took  on 
some  partners  and  raised  $400,000  in  ven- 
ture capital  from  family  and  friends.  Lowell 
then  sold  his  cloth  through  a  few  large 
wholesale  outlets  in  New  England.  He  added 
to  his  profits  by  selling  copies  of  the  ma- 
chines he  developed  to  make  the  cloth.  By 
1817  his  business  had  annual  sales  of  more 
than  $34,000,  and  Lowell  paid  his  investors  a 
dividend  of  17  percent. 

George  Westinghouse.  the  son  of  a  farm- 
equipment  manufacturer,  speeded  the 
growth  of  two  modem  industries.  The  air- 
brake that  he  Invented  in  1869  at  age  22 
made  high-speed  railroad  travel  safe  for  the 
first  time.  Then.  17  years  later,  he  formed 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.  to  develop  al- 
ternating current  and  make  the  first  big 
generators  and  transformers.  These  made 
possible  the  wide-scale  use  of  electricity.  By 
1900,  Westinghouse  "s  enterprises  were 
valued  at  $120  million  and  employed  about 
50.000  workers.  Then,  as  now,  risk  takers 
can  run  Into  trouble.  Westinghouse  was 
forced  out  as  head  of  the  companies  during 
the  financial  panic  of  1907. 

Edwin  Land,  a  tinkering  scientist,  founded 
the  Polaroid  Corp.  In  1937  to  make  nonglare 
lenses.  In  1948  he  marketed  a  new  camera 
that  could  produce  pictures  Immediately. 
Competitors  like  Eastman  Kodak  thought  it 
was  a  gimmick,  but  the  product  was  an  over- 
whelming success  and  opened  up  a  whole 
new  industry.  When  Land  retired  as  head  of 
the  company  In  1980.  he  had  accumulated 
Polaroid  stock  worth  more  than  $75  million. 
Certain  regions  of  the  U.S.  have  always 
seemed  to  lure  venturesome  people  more 
than  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  many  automotive  pioneers  came  to 
Detroit.  There  they  found  a  deepwater  port 
and  a  good  railroad  system  that  gave  access 
to  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  and  a  convenient 
way  to  ship  their  new  cars  back  to  local 
markets.  They  also  found  a  prosperous 
wagon-making  Industry  with  a  pool  of 
skilled  craftsman,  as  well  as  a  bustling  at- 
mosphere that  encouraged  innovation  and 
manufacturing. 

In  today's  high-technology  industries, 
proximity  to  raw  material  or  water  trans- 
portation Is  not  as  important  as  it  was  for 
the  auto  Industry.  The  entrepreneurial 
spirit  now  seems  to  flourish  best  near  uni- 
versities. There  companies  Just  getting 
started  can  find  research  help  for  their 
projects.  In  addition,  discoveries  made  In 
laboratories  frequently  have  a  commercial 
application  in  new  products. 

One  such  place  Is  Minneapolis.  Engineer- 
ing Research  Associates,  a  pioneering  com- 
puter company,  was  founded  there  In  1946. 
After  the  firm  was  absorbed  by  Sperry 
Rand,  William  Norrls.  one  of  Its  founders, 
left  to  start  Control  DaU  Corp.  In  1957. 
which  he  financed  by  selling  615.000  shares 
of  stock  for  $1  apiece.  Today  a  share  of  the 
original  stock  Is  worth  $324.  Another  alum- 
nus of  Engineering  Research  was  Seymour 
Cray,  who  built  the  world's  fastest  comput- 
ers at  his  company,  Cray  Research.  Both 
firms  thrived  in  the  Minneapolis  area,  and 
many  other  high-technology  companies 
have  sprung  up  near  by.  where  they  have 
benefited  from  a  steady  supply  of  new  engi- 
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neen  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
an  established  system  of  local  financing. 

Other  pockets  of  entrepreneurial  activity 
are  found  along  the  Boston  beltways  of 
routes  128  and  495,  at  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  and  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Dallas.  Several  former 
employees  of  Dallas-based  Texas  Instru- 
ments have  set  up  their  own  companies  spe- 
cializing in  communications,  including  Digi- 
tal Switch  Corp..  Intecom  and  Danray. 
Gordon  Matthews,  45.  worked  for  IBM  and 
Texas  Instruments  before  starting  compa- 
nies of  his  own.  His  third  and  latest  venture 
is  ECS  Telecommunications,  which  sells  a 
computerized  system  that  stores  and  trans- 
fers messages  by  telephone.  Last  year  the 
thiree-year-old  firm  had  sales  of  $4  million, 
and  Matthews  bullishly  says  they  could 
double  this  year. 

The  most  explosive  area  for  growth  com- 
panies today  is  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
In  a  250-sq.-mi.  area  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
where  orchards  of  apricots,  prunes  and 
cherries  were  once  a  main  source  of  income. 
Tiny  semiconductors  made  with  chips  of  sili- 
con that  were  first  manufactured  there  at 
the  end  of  the  '60s  gave  the  region  its  nick- 
name— "Silcon  Valley."  Growing  up  along- 
side the  semiconductor  companies  in  such 
towns  as  Sunnyvale,  Los  Altos  and  Cuper- 
tino are  a  host  of  new,  high-tech  industries. 
Says  Michael  Shields,  a  catalogue  marketer 
in  Palo  Alto:  "Living  here  is  like  riding  in 
the  nose  cone  of  the  space  shuttle.  We're 
riding  into  the  future." 

A  range  of  other  industries  is  also  growing 
up  in  the  region.  Some  say  it  should  really 
be  called  the  Siliclone  Valley  because  of  the 
18  genetic-engineering  companies  now  locat- 
ed there.  Robert  Swanson,  an  M.B.A.  from 
M.I.T.  and  Biochemist  Herbert  Boyer,  for 
example,  started  Genentech.  Collagen 
Corp.,  a  biomedical  products  company  in 
Palo  Alto,  makes  a  biological  implant  called 
Zyderm,  which  helps  remove  the  effects  of 
scars  from  the  human  skin.  Companies  like 
Coherent  Radiation  in  Palo  Alto  are  doing 
pioneering  work  In  the  industrial  use  of 
lasers. 

There  are  now  no  fewer  than  786  electron- 
ics firms  in  the  fertile  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  Diablo  Range.  In  1980  they  produced 
$8.7  billion  worth  of  goods.  The  American 
Alliance  for  Innovation  now  gives  two-day 
seminars  on  marketing  strategies  and  ven- 
ture capital  for  hopeful  entrepreneurs.  Says 
William  Hambrecht.  a  San  Francisco  invest- 
ment banker  whose  firm,  Hambrecht  & 
Quist,  helped  launch  Apple  Computer  and 
Genentech:  "Being  a  successful  entrepre- 
neur here  is  one  of  the  most  privileged  posi- 
tions in  today's  world." 

The  mere  presence  of  so  many  profitable 
buslnesaes  leads  to  the  creation  of  still  more 
companies.  The  entrepreneur  has  become 
the  local  ciiltural  hero  and  role  model.  Just 
as  movie  directors  are  in  Los  Angeles  or  oil 
drillers  in  Houston.  Nearly  everybody  knows 
someone  who  left  a  company  and  started  up 
his  own. 

David  Steinlnger,  33,  a  graduate  of  Purdue 
University,  is  currently  a  project  manager 
With  Palo  Alto's  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute,  an  energy  think  tank.  Says  he:  "I 
want  to  make  my  own  mark  and  do  some- 
thing that  has  a  lot  more  challenge.  If  you 
can't  win  a  Nobel  Prize,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  start  your  own  company."  Steinlnger  is 
thinking  about  forming  a  firm  that  will  de- 
velop new  oil-recovery  technology. 

One  secret  of  the  valley's  success  is  a  well- 
developed  business  network.  An  informal 
group  of  experienced  executives,   consult- 
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ants  and  development  services  has  sprung 
up  to  help  start  new  businesses  and  then 
help  them  manage  rapid  growth.  With  a 
couple  of  local  phone  calls,  a  budding  busi- 
nessman" with  the  right  ideas  can  round  up 
$1  million  in  venture  capital  in  a  day.  Says 
British-born  Adam  Osborne.  42,  who  has  al- 
ready accumulated  $70  million  in  orders  for 
his  year-old  personal  computer  company. 
Osborne  Computer  Corp.:  "Every  single 
thing  we  need  is  within  an  hour's  drive  for 
us." 

Just  at  Important  as  the  network  is  the  at- 
titude of  businessmen  and  backers  toward 
infant  enterprises.  They  see  failure  as  a 
demonstration  of  an  adventurous  Intellect, 
not  as  a  shortcoming.  Says  Gordon  Muore. 
53,  the  chairman  of  Intel  Corp.,  a  major 
semiconductor  manufacturer:  "Even  when 
someone  starts  a  company  and  fails,*he'll  be 
more  valuable  than  someone  else  the  next 
time  because  of  his  business  experience." 
The  result  is  an  effervescent  creative  spirit 
that  bubbles  like  California's  best  sparkling 
wine.  Says  Dallas-based  L.  J.  Sevin,  manag- 
ing partner  of  Sevin  Rosen  Partners,  which 
invests  heavily  in  the  new  firms:  "Between 
60  and  70  percent  of  the  most  interesting 
ld<>as  for  new  companies  come  out  of  the 
Bay  Area. " 

Stanford  University,  near  Palo  Alto,  was 
the  source  of  much  of  the  valley's  spirit  and 
success.  Two  Stanford  graduates,  William 
Hewlett  and  David  Packard,  opened  a  small 
company  not  far  from  the  campus  in  1939. 
Hewlett-Packard  is  now  the  area's  largest 
electronics  employer  and  a  leader  in  com- 
puter-based technologies.  Moreover,  many 
of  its  employees  have  left  the  company  to 
start  a  host  of  new  businesses.  Among  the 
most  successful:  Apple  Co-Founder  Stephen 
WoznlBik  and  Tandem  Computers'  James 
Treybig. 

Other  firms  were  started  by  Stanford  Uni- 
versity professors.  William  Shockley,  co-in- 
ventor of  the  transistor,  taught  electrical 
engineering  at  Stanford.  Eight  alumni  of 
Shockley  Transistor  Corp.,  which  he  found- 
ed in  1956,  went  on  to  form  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument,  which  launched 
the  microchip  industry.  Some  53  so<alled 
Fairchildren  who  left  the  firm  have  started 
their  own  semiconductor  companies. 

The  adventurous  businessmen  of  Silicon 
Valley  also  created  a  style  of  management 
that  is  likely  to  have  a  strong  impact  on 
business  in  other  parts  of  the  U.S.  Execu- 
tives in  the  valley  face  a  few  acute  problems 
because  of  their  highly  competitive  environ- 
ment: keeping  workers  satisfied  in  order  to 
reduce  job  hopping,  and  maintaining  the 
small-company  entrepreneurial  spirit  as 
firms  grow  larger.  Experienced  technicians 
are  in  short  supply  and  can  easily  win  large 
salary  increases  and  hefty  bonuses  by 
changing  employers.  Executives  are  also 
fearful  that  as  their  firms  expand,  they  will 
lose  the  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  chang- 
ing martcet  conditions  and  new  technology. 

ROLM  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  a  manufac- 
turer of  computerized  telephones  and  com- 
puters for  the  military,  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  developing  a  new  corporate  life-style  that 
encourages  worker  loyalty  and  Innovation. 
The  company  built  a  $1  million  sports  com- 
plex at  its  headquarters  that  is  used  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  staff  members.  They  can 
stretch  their  muscles  on  Nautilus  l)ody- 
building  equipment,  take  lessons  in  aerobic 
dancing  and  Kung  Fu  and  then  relax  in  a 
Jacuzzi  or  a  tanning  parlor. 

To  keep  workers  Intellectually  fresh, 
ROLM  gives  each  employee  three  months  of 
paid  time  olf  for  every  six  years  of  service. 
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Most  people  use  the  time  to  travel.  One  en- 
gineer crossed  the  Sahara  Desert  during  his 
sabbatical,  another  trekked  to  Mount  Ever- 
est. Says  EScecutlve  Vice  President  Robert 
Maxfield:  "When  our  people  return  from 
sabbaticals,  they  bring  back  a  fresh  atti- 
tude. They  dont  settle  mto  the  old  ways  of 
doing  things." 

At  Tandem  Computers,  which  built  the 
first  fail-safe  computer  systems  in  1974,  em- 
ployees gather  every  Friday  afternoon  with 
President  Treybig.  41.  for  a  beer  party 
around  the  company  swimming  pool.  The 
sessions  help  keep  everyone  informed  about 
what  is  happening  inside  the  company. 
Other  companies  in  the  valley  have  started 
similar  gatherings. 

Another  way  to  keep  creative  workers 
from  wandering  is  to  give  them  a  stake  in 
the  company  Tandem  widely  distributes 
stock  options  to  employees  at  all  levels  so 
that  they  can  participate  in  the  growth  of 
the  firm.  So  far  25  of  Tandem's  3,000  em- 
ployees have  earned  $1  million  throuRh 
company  stock  ownership,  100  have  earned 
$500,000,  and  1,000  others  $50,000  each. 

Sudden  wealth  can  transform  the  way  the 
entrepreneurs  live  and  work.  A  few  un- 
abashedly flaunt  their  new  riches.  W.  J. 
(Jerry)  Sanders  III,  45,  who  delivered  milk 
and  dug  ditches  while  growing  up  in  Chica- 
go, started  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  an 
early  semiconductor  manufacturer,  in  the 
dining  room  of  his  home  in  1969.  Today  he 
owns  houses  in  the  Bel  Air  section  of  Los 
Angeles  and  in  Malibu.  and  has  a  Bentley,  a 
Ferrari  and  a  Rolls-Royce.  A  year  ago.  Sand- 
ers rented  San  Francisco's  Civic  Center  to 
treat  7,000  workers  to  a  $350,000  party. 
Atari  Founder  Nolan  Bushnell  owns  two 
yachts:  the  41-ft.  Pong,  which  he  has  lent  to 
a  friend,  and  the  44-ft.  Sea  Rat,  which  he 
uses  himself. 

Many  young  risk  takers  regard  their  accu- 
mulated wealth  as  a  yardstick  of  success 
rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself.  K.  P.  (Phil) 
Hwang,  45.  emigrated  from  Korea  in  the 
early  '60s  and  worked  as  a  busboy  and 
waiter  while  attending  Utah  State  Universi- 
ty. In  1975  he  used  $9,000  in  family  savings 
to  found  TeleVideo  Systems,  a  company 
that  makes  computer  screens  and  key- 
boards. Although  Hwang  is  now  a  multimil- 
lionaire, he  says  that  his  wife  still  fusses 
over  utility  bills  and  turns  down  the  ther- 
mostat at  home. 

A  few  serpents,  however,  have  begun  to 
crawl  into  northern  California's  economic 
Garden  of  Eden.  Though  renowned  for 
their  liberal  persoimel  policies,  some  Silicon 
Valley  employers  are  under  attack  for  their 
treatment  of  hourly  production  workers.  As- 
sembling circuit  boards  or  inspecting  chips 
is  a  tedious  dead-end  job  that  has  attracted 
thousands  of  Mexicans,  Filipinos  and  Viet- 
namese inunlgrants.  Many  earn  wages  of 
less  than  $5  an  hour,  low  by  Industry  stand- 
ards. 

In  addition,  the  blue  sky  and  open  spaces 
that  attracted  the  area's  pioneers  25  years 
ago  are  now  becoming  obscured  by  industri- 
al parks  and  a  thin  layer  of  smog.  Crime  is 
on  the  rise.  The  theft  of  computers  and 
semiconductors  has  become  an  estimated 
$20  milllon-a-year  problem.  Housing  is 
scarce  and  expensive.  The  price  of  an  aver- 
age home  in  Santa  Clara  County  is  now 
$128,484. 

One  result  Is  that  some  Silicon  Valley 
companies  are  looking  around  the  U.S. 
when  they  want  room  to  expand.  Many 
states,  in  search  of  Industries  that  are  clean, 
fast-growing  and  pay  good  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  to  skilled  workers,  would  like  to  at- 
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tract  such  companies.  North  Carolina  is 
spending  more  than  $24  million  to  build  a 
microelectronics  center  near  Durham  in 
what  is  called  the  Research  Triangle. 

The  spirit  and  support  structure  of  the 
risk  culture  can  be  hard  to  duplicate.  Start- 
ing a  successful  new  business  requires  a 
unique  combination  of  characteristics  that 
has  little  to  do  with  geography.  John  Welsh 
and  Jerry  White  of  Southern  Methodist 
University's  Caruth  Institute  of  Owner- 
Managed  Business  have  studied  the  person- 
ality traits  of  risk  takers.  Chief  among  them 
are  self-confidence,  vision  and  the  need  to 
be  in  charge.  Indeed,  many  have  been  frus- 
trated at  larger  companies.  Says  White: 
"Entrepreneurs  have  a  fundamental  need  to 
control  their  own  destiny.  Seldom  can  they 
find  this  in  someone  else's  organization."  Al- 
though most  entrepreneurs  have  worked  for 
large  coriwrations,  they  usually  stayed  only 
a  short  time. 

Headstrong  and  independent,  risk  takers 
are  rebels  with  a  cause— themselves.  Wil- 
liam F.X.  Grubb,  37,  left  Atari,  the  success- 
ful manufacturer  of  home  video  equipment, 
and  formed  Imagic.  which  makes  video 
game  cartridges  and  hopes  to  have  sales  of 
$25  million  or  more  this  fiscal  year.  Says  he: 
"Entrepreneurs  want  to  be  able  to  test  their 
abilities  and  see  how  far  they  can  go.  It's 
the  ultimate  report  card."  That  same  pio- 
neering spirit  can  make  these  businessmen 
hard  to  live  with.  Many  are  workaholics 
who  lock  themselves  up  in  their  offices  for 
long  stretches  and  have  little  tolerance  for 
socializing. 

One  Wall  Street  adage  has  it  that  if  a 
person  has  not  made  his  first  million  dollars 
by  the  time  he  is  30.  he  is  never  going  to 
make  it.  In  1776  Adam  Smith  wrote  that  it 
was  young  people  who  had  "the  contempt  of 
risk  and  the  presumptuous  hope  of  success," 
precisely  the  skills  needed  to  found  new 
businesses.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of  entre- 
preneurs have  achieved  success  at  a  very 
early  age.  One  of  many  examples:  William 
Gates,  26.  dropped  out  of  Harvard  in  1975 
during  his  sophomore  year  to  form  Micro- 
soft, which  makes  software  for  p'^rsonal 
computers.  Its  1981  sales:  $15  million. 

Patrick  Llles,  a  former  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  now  with  the  Charles 
River  Partnership,  a  Boston  venture  capital 
firm,  says  that  the  best  time  for  a  business- 
man to  start  a  company  is  between  the  ages 
of  26  and  36.  Says  he:  "Earlier  than  that,  a 
yoimg  person  lacks  business  experience, 
competence  and  self-confidence.  And  by  his 
late  30s  or  early  40s.  the  person  is  usually 
too  embedded  in  his  corporate  career  or 
facing  too  many  financial  commitments  to 
take  a  chance." 

In  some  exceptional  individuals,  however, 
the  entrepreneurial  spirit  never  ages.  Henry 
Kloss.  53,  founded  his  first  company.  Acous- 
tic Research  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the  age 
of  22.  It  made  stereo  speakers,  and  he  even- 
tually sold  it  to  his  partner.  Headstrong  and 
impulsive,  Kloss  has  since  gone  on  to  estab- 
lish three  more  home  electronics  firms,  in- 
cluding Advent,  which  is  now  in  receiver- 
ship. His  latest  is  Kloss  Video,  which  makes 
large-screen-projection  TV  sets  and  was 
started  in  1977.  But  Kloss  may  now  be  too 
tired  for  another  new  venture.  Says  he: 
"Each  one  of  those  enterprises  started  with 
a  bare  room,  and  I  don't  have  the  heart  for 
it  again." 

Entrepreneurs  like  Kloss  often  move  rest- 
lessly from  one  field  to  another,  starting 
new  compariles  like  an  Industrial  Johimy 
Appleseed.  S.  Allan  Kline.  61.  is  a  physicist 
by  training,  so  it  Is  not  surprising  that  he 
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helped  found  Xicor.  a  company  that  makes 
memory  chips  for  computers.  Less  expected 
was  his  development  of  a  nutritional  snack. 
New  Generation  Foods,  which  he  founded 
in  1977,  last  year  sold  $3.6  million  worth  of 
Spicer's  WheaTwisU,  a  low-calorie,  high- 
protein  snack  chip.  Quips  Kline:  "Im  in  the 
chips  business:  one  edible,  one  inedible. " 

A  few  risk  takers  are  immigrants  who 
came  to  America  to  reap  the  tienefits  of  its 
entrepreneurial  climate.  Sirjang  Lai 
Tandon,  39,  left  his  native  India  in  1960.  In 
1975  he  founded  a  firm  that  makes  disc 
drives  for  personal  computers  that  are  sold 
by  Radio  Shack  and  other  companies.  Last 
year  his  firm  had  sales  of  $54.2  million. 
Jesse  I.  Aweida,  50,  the  Palestlnian-bom 
founder  of  Storage  Technology  in  Louis- 
ville, Colo.,  turned  the  computer  memory 
company  into  a  $922  milllon-a-year  business. 
Both  Altos  Computer  Systems  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  and  Osborne  Computer  Corp.  in  Hay- 
ward,  Calif.,  were  founded  by  businessmen 
who  had  moved  to  the  U.S.  from  Britain. 

The  very  factors  that  make  entrepreneurs 
successful  in  starting  companies  can  lead  to 
problems  later  on.  Frequently  egotistical, 
the  upstart  executives  seldom  admit  failure 
and  sometimes  refuse  to  share  responsibility 
or  hire  good  people  to  help  run  the  compa- 
ny. A  crucial  turning  point  comes  when  a 
new  enterprise  reaches  sales  of  about  $250 
million.  In  some  cases,  like  that  of  Engineer 
Kenneth  Olsen  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
In  Maynard,  Mass.,  the  Innovative  founder 
develops  the  managerial  skills  to  run  a 
large,  complex  organization.  In  other  cases, 
the  entrepreneur  gets  in  trouble  and  must 
get  help  from  professional  managers.  Cen- 
tronics Data  Computer  Corp.,  a  New  Hamp- 
shire maker  of  computer  printers  founded 
by  Robert  Howard  in  1968.  ran  Into  finan- 
cial problems  in  1980.  Managers  from  Xerox 
and  Raytheon  were  brought  in  to  help. 
Losses  ran  to  $24.5  million  on  sales  of  $123.9 
million  from  June  1980  to  June  1981.  The 
company  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
Control  DaU  that  could  bring  in  $25  million 
in  new  cash,  and  Howard  may  be  forced  to 
step  down  as  chairman. 

Sometimes  a  company's  backers  insist  on 
professional  management  from  the  start. 
David  Lee,  44,  of  San  Jose,  invented  a  high- 
speed printing  system,  known  as  the  daisy 
wheel,  which  is  now  widely  used  in  office 
machines.  In  1973,  when  he  started  his  own 
firm.  Qume.  in  Silicon  Valley,  he  and  his 
backers  agreed  that  an  outsider  should  be 
head  of  the  organization.  Robert  Schroeder, 
a  Harvard  M.B.A.,  then  came  in  to  run  the 
company. 

Once  the  risk  takers  have  esUblished 
their  firms  and  developed  new  customers, 
they  face  Inevitable  challenges  from  older 
and  bigger  companies  that  are  attracted  to 
the  growing  markets.  The  semiconductor  in- 
dustry shows  what  can  happen.  Intel  in 
Santa  Clara  invented  the  first  memory  chip 
in  1968.  Then  American  giants  such  as  Mo- 
torola and  Texas  Instruments  jiunped  Into 
the  market.  After  them  came  the  Japanese, 
who  now  control  40  percent  of  the  business 
for  the  most  popular  size,  the  16K  memory 
chip. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  Increased  compe- 
tition, Intel  sales  fell  by  $66  million  last 
year,  and  its  profits  were  down  72  percent. 
National  Semiconductor,  whose  earnings 
dropped  from  $30.2  million  to  $1.2  million 
during  the  last  half  of  1981.  has  halted  con- 
struction of  a  plant  in  Arlington.  Texas,  and 
last  year  asked  its  employees  to  take  twelve 
extra  unpaid  vacation  days. 

Intel  President  Andrew  Grove  predicts 
that  his  and  other  semiconductor  firms  can 
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defeat  the  Japanese  challenge.  Says  he: 
■Ouf  Industry  is  in  a  critical  stage  of  devel- 
opment, with  our  market  under  attack.  We 
are  now  fighting  a  vicious  assault:  but  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  we  will  succeed." 

That  kind  of  can-do  confidence  has  always 
been  the  hallmark  of  American  entrepre- 
neurs. At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  sees  lU  eco- 
nomic power  eroding,  these  businessmen  are 
a  unique  source  of  strength.  They  are  pio- 
neering new  industries  in  teleconununica- 
tlons,  bioengineering  and  lasers.  They  are 
providing  U.S.  business  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
energy.  Says  Arthur  Levitt  Jr..  chairman  of 
the  American  Stock  Exchange:  'If  there  Is 
any  hope  for  our  economy,  it  resU  with 
these  people.  They  are  the  most  challeng- 
ing, irreverent  bunch  around."  They  are 
also  the  bunch  leading  the  U.S.  into  the 
high-technology  future.* 


IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATtVCS 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  support  legislation  which  I 
have  cosponsored  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  for  Soviet  religious  free- 
dom and  the  right  of  its  citizens  to 
emigrate,  and  to  participate  in  the 
World  Day  of  Protest  on  behalf  of  Ida 
Nudel.  the  'Guardian  Angel  of 
Moscow,"  who  has  been  serving  a  4- 
year  sentence  In  exile  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  discriminate 
against  and  persecute  religious  minori- 
ties, denying  them  the  right  to  prac- 
tice their  faiths  and  subjecting  them 
to  physical  and  psychological  harass- 
ment, including  Imprisonment,  beat- 
ings, confinement  in  mental  Institu- 
tions, and  separation  from  family 
members. 

Soviet  Jewish  emigration,  which  the 
Soviets  promised  to  freely  allow  at 
Helsinki  in  1975.  has  plummeted  from 
51.320  in  1979  to  9.447  last  year.  Each 
month  since  August  1981.  Soviet 
Jewish  emigration  has  been  at  the 
lowest  levels  of  the  11-year  history  of 
the  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  373  urging  the 
Soviet  Government  to  cease  religious 
persecution  and  to  comply  with  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rightf.  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  impress 
upon  the  Soviet  Government  this 
country's  strong  opposition  to  its 
policy  of  persecution.  The  resolution 
also  reminds  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  considers  compliance 
with  commitmeiits  imder  international 
law  when  evaluating  relations  with 
other  nations.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion requests  the  President  to  send  the 
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U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  meeting  in 
Oeneva  this  month  with  a  message 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  respect 
the  rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice 
their  religion  and  end  the  triple  as- 
sault of  declining  exit  visas,  escalating 
harassment,  and  increasing  attacks  on 
Jewish  self-study  groups. 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom  for  all  oppressed  people,  and 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  United  States 
to  speak  out  against  religious  persecu- 
tion and  for  the  Congress  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  373. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case 
of  Ida  Nudel  is  a  symbol  of  countless 
individuals  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
are  struggling  against  religious  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  to  exercise  their 
basic  human  rights.  Ida  Nudel  was 
bom  on  April  27,  1931.  An  economist 
and  a  resident  of  Moscow,  she  made 
here  first  application  for  an  emigra- 
tion visa  in  May  1971.  The  request  was 
refused  on  the  trumped-up  charge  of 
"State  Secrets."  At  that  time,  she 
began  her  efforts  to  care  for  and  sup- 
port Jewish  prisoners  who  had  been 
Jailed  for  their  beliefs.  Her  years  of 
effort  on  their  behalf  earned  her  the 
title  of  "Guardian  Angel  of  the  Prison- 
ers of  Conscience."  They  also  earned 
her  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Secret 
Police,  the  KOB. 

For  7  years.  Ida  Nudel  was  subjected 
to  repeated  harassments,  interroga- 
tions, and  a  false  press  campaign  that 
sought  to  brand  her  as  a  criminal.  Fi- 
nally, on  June  1,  1978,  Ida  Nudel  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  "malicious  hoo- 
liganism." Her  crime  was  to  hang  a 
banner  outside  her  Moscow  apartment 
that  read:  "KGB,  Give  Me  My  Visa." 
After  a  trial  in  which  she  was  allowed 
neither  representation  nor  witnesses 
to  testify  on  her  behalf,  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  4  years  in  Internal  exile. 

She  has  since  been  confined  to  a 
small  village  in  the  bleak  Siberian 
wasteland.  She  is  the  only  Jewish 
woman  now  held  as  a  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  cour- 
age, determination,  and  spirit  are  un- 
surpassed. She  has  declared: 

No  matter  how  I  am  tormented  by  the 
chastiaers  or  after  I  cried  out  of  weakness. 
lonelineaa  and  seemingly  senselessness  of 
my  present  life.  I  do  not  regret  and  I  do  not 
denounce  any  of  my  actions.  But  if  our  suf- 
fering will  not  force  every  one  of  you  to 
rush  to  help  us.  then  It  Is  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  Ida  Nudel's  suffer- 
ing and  efforts  not  be  in  vain.  Let  us 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
continued  violations  of  their  citizens' 
basic  human  rights.  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 373  and  to  continue  to  voice  at 
every  possible  opportunity  the  sense 
of  this  Congress  that  the  Soviets 
should  respect  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
to  emigrate  and  to  practice  their  reli- 
gions. We  must  not  stand  idly  by  or 
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Ida    Nudel's    suffering    will 
naught.9 


be    for 


THE  T/A-IS:  $40  BILLION  FOR 
I  THIS? 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy 
admits  that  the  F/A-18  will  cause  a  re- 
duction in  the  offensive  (attack)  capa- 
bility of  our  carrier  aviation  but  claims 
that  its  defensive  (fighter)  capability 
will  be  essential  for  our  fleet  in  the 
late  eighties.  At  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  fleet  is  reaching  unprecedented 
strengths,  the  U.S.  Navy  is  proposing 
to  reduce  our  ability  to  clear  the 
Soviet  threat  from  alliance  sea  lanes. 

The  P/A-18  does  have  a  fighter  ca- 
pability of  sorts.  However,  any  fighter 
must  be  Judged  by  its  capacity  against 
its  most  likely  opponent.  In  the  case  of 
the  P/A-18,  this  means  a  comparison 
with  the  new  Soviet  air  superiority 
fighter,  the  Mig-29.  Comparative  per- 
formances of  the  two  aircraft  are: 
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From  the  table,  it  is  apparaht  that 
the  F/A-18  is  slower,  is  less  maneuver- 
able,  and  climbs  less  rapidly  than  the 
Mig-29.  It  also  has  a  shorter  range.  By 
backing  the  F/A-18.  the  Navy  is  back- 
ing a  sure  loser. 

Not  only  is  the  Navy  backing  a  loser, 
it  is  unwisely  gambling  a  vast  amount 
of  money  on  the  aircraft.  The  selected 
acquisition  report,  due  in  mid-March. 
will  show  a  total  program  cost  of 
$39,725  billion— or  an  increase  of  over 
$4  billion  over  previous  estimates.  Last 
August.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Lehman  said  that  any  further  cost  in- 
crease in  the  F/A-18  would  lead  to  a 
reevaluatlon  of  the  program.  The  cost 
increwe  has  occurred,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  Navy  reevaluatlon  of  the  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  a  reevaluatlon.  the 
Navy  continues  to  dig  in  its  heels. 

In  January,  a  F/A-18  lost  a  wheel  on 
takeoff.  Navy  public  affairs  tried  to 
blame  the  resulting  accident  on  "pilot 
error."  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any 
but  a  last  ditch  defender  of  the  F/A- 
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18  program  would  call  equipment  fail- 
ure "pilot  error." 

It  was  not  the  pilot,  the  whole  U.S. 
Navy  has  made  an  error.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  Navy  to  get  off  the  F/A- 
18  bandwagon.  To  cancel  the  P/A-18 
now  would  cut  our  budget  deficit  by  $2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  without 
harming  national  security.  If  the  Navy 
will  not  accept  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, then  Congress  must 
insure  that  the  Navy  is  brought  to  its 
senses.* 


FREEDOM  FOR  IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ida 
Nudel,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
heroic  of  Soviet  Jews,  is  scheduled  for 
release  from  internal  exile  this  month. 
I  rise  today  to  help  impress  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  that  people  around  the 
world  are  watching  and  waiting  for  Ida 
Nudel's  release. 

However,  simply  releasing  her  from 
internal  exile  will  not  silence  Ida 
Nudel.  She  was  jailed  for  actively  de- 
siring to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  almost 
3  years  in  captivity  have  not  extin- 
guished her  desire.  Her  own  words  ex- 
press this  most  powerfully: 

No  matter  how  I  am  tormented,  how  weak 
I  am.  how  lonely  or  senseless  my  present 
life.  I  do  not  regro*  or  renounce  any  of  my 
actions.  We  belle,  j  our  suffering  is  not  for 
nothing,  and  this  belief  keeps  us  from  de- 
spair. I  believe  that  some  day  I  will  walk  up 
the  steps  of  an  El-Al  aircraft,  and  my  suffer- 
ing and  my  tears  will  remain  In  my  memory 
only,  and  my  heart  will  be  full  of  triumph.  I 
grant  that  it  will  happen  soon. 

The  right  to  emigrate  is  protected, 
in  word,  by  international  law.  Indeed, 
however,  that  right  is  often  denied. 
Ida  Nudel  and  her  supporters  will  not 
stop  speaking  out  until  she  is  granted 
the  permission  to  emigrate  which  is 
due  her  under  international  law.« 


REAGAN'S  CONTRADICTORY 
POLICY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  decteion  by  the  administration 
to  cover  the  loans  made  by  the  Polish 
Government  from  U.S.  banlis  is  a 
matter  of  great  controversy.  In  my 
judgment,  there  was  no  good  reason 
why  the  U.S.  Government  should  take 
the  pressure  off  the  martial  law 
regime  in  Poland  by  altering  the 
normal  loan  guarantee  requirements. 
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When  Poland's  debt  installment  of  $70 
million  to  U.S.  banks  came  due  recent- 
ly and  Poland  could  not  pay,  the 
banks  to  whom  the  debt  was  owed 
should  have,  as  the  Credit  Commodity 
Corporation  requires.  aggressively 
sought  payment  from  Poland.  Instead, 
the  Agriculture  Department  paid  the 
bUl. 

This  contradictory  policy  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  by  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  columnist.  Otis  Pike  in  his 
column  of  February  8.  I  wish  to  insert 
his  commentary  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sun-Times.  Feb.  8,  1982) 

SArETY  Net  Catches  Truly  Needy  Bankers 

(By  Otis  Pike) 

Washington.— The  Reagan  administra- 
tions vaunted  safety  net  for  the  truly  needy 
finally  saved  some  folks  last  week.  Those 
who  had  l>een  suspicious  that  the  mesh  on 
the  net  was  so  large  that  a  lot  of  little 
people  were  falling  through  can  take  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  at  least  the  net  catches 
the  big  ones.  Last  week  the  administration 
rescued  such  needy  citizens  as  Chase  Man- 
hattaii.  Morgan  Guaranty.  Citibank  and 
Bank  of  America. 

These  banks,  and  many  others  at  home 
and  abroad,  had  lent  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  Poland.  Some  $71  million  of  it  was  due 
last  month,  and  Poland  couldn't  pay. 

In  the  context  of  a  $700  billion  budget,  or 
even  a  $100  bUlion  deficit.  $71  million 
doesn't  amount  to  much.  That,  however,  is 
only  the  January  payment.  Poland  will  owe 
an  additional  $53  million  this  month.  $51 
million  in  March,  and  so  on  to  a  total  of 
$397  million  this  year.  In  all.  Poland  owes 
$1.6  billioato  U.S.  banks.  Poland  hasn't  got 
it. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  to  make  good  to  the  banks  for 
the  principal  on  the  loans.  The  loans  were 
made  to  help  Poland  buy  U.S.  grain  and 
were  guaranteed  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment as  much  to  help  U.S.  farmers  as  to 
feed  Poland.  The  guarantees,  however, 
cover  the  principal.  The  bankers,  like  needy 
bankers  everywhere,  want  to  collect  all  the 
interest,  too.  Here  is  where  the  good  old 
safety  net  came  into  play. 

If  you  or  I  or  anyone  else  couldn't  pay  off 
what  we  owed  to  the  bank,  the  bank  would 
say  we  were  in  default,  foreclose  on  the 
mortgage,  grab  the  car  and  the  TV  and  gar- 
nishee our  salary.  If  the  house  and  car  and 
the  TV  didn't  bring  enough  to  satisfy  the 
debt,  the  bank  would  lose  money,  and  bank- 
ers hate  losing  money  more  than  anyone. 

Poland  doesn't  have  enough  cars  and  TV 
sets  or  even  ships  lying  around  the  I'nlted 
States  for  the  banks  to  grab,  so  the  banks 
didn't  want  to  say  Poland  was  in  default, 
even  if  It  is.  Once  the  banks  tell  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  that  Poland  has  defaulted, 
they  could  kiss  their  interest  goodby. 

At  the  highest  levels  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, a  lovely  fiction  was  created  for 
the  banks.  Instead  of  the  banks  telling  the 
Agriculture  Department  that  Poland  had 
defaulted,  the  Agriculture  Department  told 
the  banks  it  would  pay  off  the  loans  even  if 
Poland  doesn't  default.  If  Uncle  Sam  paid 
off  the  principal,  maybe  Poland  could  get 
up  the  interest,  and  everyone  would  be 
happy,  especially  the  banks.  Taxpayers 
don't  count. 

A  few  years  back,  there  was  a  cult  for  a 
left-handed  ukulele  player  who  called  him- 
self Tiny  Tim  and  made  a  career  out  of  sing- 
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ing  In  a  risal  falsetto.  His  best-known  rendi- 
tion was  "Tiptoe  Through  the  Tulips." 

It  would  have  made  a  great  theme  song 
for  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  last 
Tuesday  as  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  explain 
why  the  U.S.  government  had  decided  to 
pay  off  bank  loans  to  Poland  on  which  the 
U.S.  government  had  decided  Poland  had 
not  defaulted. 

Haig  said.  "The  action  he  took  will  require 
the  Soviet  Union  to  make  the  money  good." 
That  statement  should  have  caused  an  ex- 
plosion of  questions.  How  would  it  require 
the  Soviet  Union  to  make  the  money  good? 
When  would  the  Soviet  Union  make  the 
money  good?  Will  the  Tooth  Fairy  come  to- 
night? 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  a 
bed  of  tulips.  They  wanted  to  believe.  They 
want  their  farmers  to  keep  selling  the  grain, 
even  if  we  must  Invent  new  fictions  for 
every  month's  payment— or  even  if  U.S.  Ux- 
payers  must  pay  for  it  all. 

Haig  said  the  action  the  administration 
took  was  "the  hard  position,  the  more  rigid 
position. '  but  said  the  United  SUtes  could 
make  further  moves  if  the  Russians  stay 
naughty.  Presumably,  any  other  options 
must  be  softer  and  more  flexible. 

In  the  meantime,  the  banks  are  happy. 
And  after  all.  what  good  is  a  safety  net  if  it 
doesn't  catch  your  friends?^ 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  LIMIT  THE  TERMS  AND 
AGE  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  CUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  bill  I  Introduced 
today  for  consideration  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  im- 
prove upon  the  legislative  and  repre- 
sentative functions  of  Congress  and 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

First  and  most  Important,  my  bill 
would  amend  the  Constitution  to  limit 
the  length  of  office  for  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  to  12  years.  The  bill 
establishes  a  limit  of  two  6-year  terms 
of  office  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  three  4-year  terms  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  need  for  term  limitation  in  the 
Congress  is  urgent.  The  past  decades 
have  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  career 
politician,  at  the  expense  of  the  citizen 
legislator.  Toward  the  pursuit  of  re- 
election, many  Senators  and  Congress- 
men spend  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  and  energy  manipulating  con- 
stituencies and  appeasing  interest 
groups,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In 
addition,  incumbents'  campaign  advan- 
tages have  grown  to  proportions  which 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  few  chal- 
lengers to  unseat  current  officehold- 
ers. As  a  result,  some  Congressmen 
and  Senators  become  less  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  those  they  purport  to 
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represent,  or  have  little  time  after 
politicking  to  do  so.  In  effect,  the  rep- 
resentative function  of  the  Congress 
has  become  secondary  to  political  sur- 
vival. 

Term  limitation  for  Members  of 
Congress  would  help  to  rectify  this 
distressing  situation.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  the  incentive  for 
Members  to  view  their  offices  as  life- 
time careers  is  removed.  As  a  result, 
the  legislators  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  their  districts'  concerns  and 
will  place  a  lower  emphasis  on  upcom- 
ing elections.  Additionally,  the  injec- 
tion of  new  talents  and  fresh  perspec- 
tives, which  the  bill  fosters,  brings 
needed  vitality  to  a  system  that  lends 
itself  to  Institutional  decay. 

Second,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
lengthens  the  term  of  House  Members 
from  2  to  4  years.  This  provision 
allows  House  Members  not  only  the 
greater  opportunity  to  develop  legisla- 
tive expertise,  but  also  reduces  elector- 
al pressures.  Such  pressures  emerge 
from  the  2-year  election  cycle  that 
leads  to  one  continuous  campaign  for 
reelection.  In  addition,  the  voters,  by 
securing  an  Improved  opportunity  to 
assess  the  performances  of  their  Rep- 
resentatives, adso  benefit  from  the 
lengthening  of  House  terms. 

A  1981  Gallup  poll  showed  that 
American  voters  believe  that  the  hold- 
ing of  high  political  office  should  be  a 
period  of  public  service,  not  a  career. 
Specifically,  a  proposal  to  limit  Sena- 
tors to  two  6-year  terms  received  the 
approval  of  61  percent,  with  32  per- 
cent disapproving.  A  proposal  to  re- 
strict service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  three  terms  of  4  years 
each  was  favored  by  59  percent  of  the 
public,  with  32  percent  opposed.  The 
same  degree  of  support  for  the  propos- 
als was  found  in  all  population  groups, 
including  partisans  of  the  major  politi- 
cal entities. 

Finally,  the  bill  limits  the  term  of 
office  for  Federal  judges  and  justices 
to  10  years.  The  bill  also  requires  the 
retirement  of  these  judges  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  70.  For  the  President, 
Vice  President,  Senators,  and  Repre- 
sentatives, no  person  could  be  elected 
to  these  offices  who  may  attain  the 
age  of  70  years  during  the  term  of 
office. 

The  proposed  measures  concerning 
the  judiciary  are  adapted  from  the 
Pennsylvania  constitution,  and  my 
personal  experience  with  them  has 
been  very  positive.  Such  provisions 
have  helped  to  insure  that  judges  and 
justices  in  Permsylvania  continue  to 
hold  offices  while  they  are  mentally 
able  and  are  exercising  good  behavior. 
I  am  sure  that  these  measures  can  be 
applied  successfully  at  the  Federal 
level  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  which  could 
greatly  benefit  the  governing  of  our 
Nation  I  respectfully  introduce  for  the 
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careful  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.* 


DEPRESSION  FEARS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  mw  YORK 

HI  THI  HOUSE  or  RXPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  article 
last  week  that  makes  depressing  read- 
ing. Headlined  "Still  a  Minority.  De- 
pression Fear  Grows."  the  article  dis- 
cussed the  fears  of  a  growing  nimiber 
of  prominent  economists  that  the  high 
Interest  rate  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration may  be  leading  the 
United  States  into  a  depression. 

Depression  is  a  word  that  has  not 
been  used  to  describe  economic  condi- 
tions in  our  Nation  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  We  have  had  recessions 
when  business  activity  has  dipped  and 
unemployment  has  risen.  But  we  have 
been  spared  fears  of  an  economic  col- 
lapse in  which  millions  of  people 
would  be  imable  to  find  work  and 
thousands  of  businesses  would  be  clos- 
ing their  doors. 

However.  Kenneth  Bacon,  the  Jour- 
nal's chief  economics  correspondent, 
writes,  "•  •  •  a  disturbing  note  of  pes- 
sism  is  creeping  into  some  economic 
projections.  Several  of  the  Nation's 
leading  economic  soothsayers  are  be- 
ginning to  worry  that  the  economy 
could  collapse  under  the  burden  of 
high  interest  rates,  plimglng  the 
Nation  into  the  first  depression  since 
the  1930's." 

Those  economic  soothsayers  include 
none  other  than  Reagan  economics  ad- 
viser Alan  Oreenspan  of  Townsend- 
Oreenspan  &  Co..  Michael  Ehrans  of 
Evans  Economics,  Inc.,  and  Allen  Sinai 
of  Data  Resources,  Inc.  What  gives 
their  warnings  a  sense  of  urgency  are 
the  latest  figures  on  business  failures. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article: 

The  rate  of  business  failures  has  already 
risen  sharply  over  the  last  few  years  of  high 
interest  rates.  Failures  per  10.000  businesses 
were  27.8  in  1979, 42.1  in  1980,  and  were  run- 
ning at  a  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  80.8  In 
June  of  1981,  the  last  month  for  which 
Conunerce  Department  figures  are  avail- 
able. 

Raymond  Oalio,  president  of  Bridgewater 
Associates,  a  consulting  firm  that  has  been 
predicting  a  1982  depression  for  about  a 
year,  projects  that  business  failures  will  rise 
to  a  rate  of  155  per  10,000  this  year.  The 
combination  of  large  debt  burdens  and  high 
interest  rates  during  a  period  of  slowing  in- 
flation and  economic  contraction  will  be 
devastating,  he  reasons. 

"As  the  economy  contracts  while  debt- 
service  payments  do  not,  less  money  is  avail- 
able for  consumption,  causing  the  contrac- 
tion to  feed  itself,"  Mr.  Dallo  explains. 

I  am  not  by  nature  a  predictor  of 
doom.  But  I  must  admit  that  these 
warnings,  especially  Mr.  Dalio's,  come 
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as  no  surprise  to  me.  Last  May,  the 
House  Small  Business  General  Over- 
sight Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
held  one  of  the  first  congressional 
hearings 'on  the  impact  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  economic  policies  on 
small  business.  At  that  hearing,  Fran- 
cis Bator,  a  Harvard  University  econo- 
mist, warned  that  the  administration's 
contradictory  tight  money  and  expan- 
sive fiscsJ  policies  would  result  in  con- 
tinued high  interest  rates.  Those  high 
rates,  he  continued,  would  result  in 
high  unemployment  and  an  increasing 
number  of  business  failures.  Norman 
Ture.  the  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
for  Tax  and  Fiscal  Policy,  who  testi- 
fied with  Professor  Bator,  blfthely 
brushed  off  his  warnings  and  predict- 
ed that  the  administration  economic 
program  would  bring  a  boom.  Almost  a 
year  later,  I  am  sad  to  say.  Professor 
Bator  has  been  proven  right. 

This  has  very  serious  consequences. 
If  our  economy  is  to  recover  and  pro- 
vide the  prosperity  and  new  jobs  that 
President  Reagan  has  promised,  we 
must  have  a  healthy,  thriving,  and 
growing  small  business  sector.  Despite 
the  decline  of  our  large  basic  indus- 
tries during  the  1970's.  we  were  able  to 
provide  new  jobs  for  the  18  million 
people  entering  the  work  force  during 
that  decade  because  of  the  growth  of 
small  businesses.  We  can  expect  at 
least  15  million  new  entrants  to  the 
U.S.  labor  force  in  the  1980's.  for 
whom  we  will  have  to  create  new  jobs. 
If  we  continue  tc  experience  high  in- 
terest rates  and  a  high  business  failure 
rate,  there  is  no  way  that  we  will  have 
a  healthy,  growing  small  business 
sector  that  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
needed  new  jobs. 

The  business  failure  figures  cited  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  make  it 
clear  that  small  businessmen  are  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  the  administration's 
failing  economic  policies.  What  Is  even 
clearer  is  that  the  burden  is  becoming 
even  heavier.  I  Just  hope  that  the 
small  business  sector  can  somehow 
survive  until  sane  economic  policies 
can  be  put  in  place. 

FoLowlng  is  the  article  from  the 
February  22,  1982,  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

Stiix  a  Minority  Virw,  Detiuession  Fear 

Orows 

'  (By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 

Washinoton.— Last  week  the  three  mem- 
bers of  President  Reagan's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  arrived  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
find  a  hearing  room  festooned  with  large 
pictures  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  Herbert 
Hoover.  Rep.  Henry  Reuss,  the  Irascible 
Wisconsin  Democrat  who  chairs  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  was  dramatizing  his 
contention  that  President  Reagan's  econom- 
ic policies  run  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  de- 
pression. 

Few  economists  share  this  view.  But  a  dis- 
turbing note  of  pessimism  is  creeping  into 
some  economic  projections.  Several  of  the 
nation's  leading  economic  soothsayers  are 
beginning  to  worry  that  the  economy  could 
collapse  under  the  burden  of  high  interest 
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rates,  plunging  the  nation  into  the  first  de- 
pression since  the  19308. 

Forecasters  such  as  Alan  Oreenspan  of 
Townsend-Greenspan  St  Co.,  Michael  Evans 
of  Evans  Economics  Inc.  and  Allen  Sinai  of 
Data  Resources  Inc.  assign  a  low  probability 
to  a  calamitsus  economic  collapse.  But 
they're  begliuiing  to  warn  their  clients  that 
a  sharp  and  damaging  economic  contraction 
is  at  least  a  possible  alternative  to  today's 
conventional  forecast. 

The  standard  projection  holds  that  the 
economy  will  pull  out  of  its  current  reces- 
sion by  the  summer  and  grow  nicely  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year  and  through 
1983.  For  Instance,  the  latest  consensus  of 
44  forecasts  assembled  by  Eggert  Economic 
Enterprises  shows  the  economy  starting  to 
grow  again  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  and  expanding  4.1%  after  inflation  In 
1983.  The  Reagan  administration  projects 
that  Gross  National  Product  adjusted  for  in- 
flation win  rise  5.2%  in  1983  as  the  economy 
begins  a  period  of  sustained  growth  fueled 
by  tax  cuts,  declining  Inflation  and  falling 
Interest  rates. 

But  what  If  Interest  rates  don't  fall?  Or  If, 
as  some  forecasters  fear,  rates  fall  briefly 
and  then  turn  up  again  as  borrowing  to  fi- 
nance expansion  begins  to  compete  with  the 
Treasury's  ravenous  credit  demands  to  fi- 
nance record  deficits? 

Mr.  Greenspan,  one  of  President  Reagan's 
nongovernment  advisers,  says  this  interest- 
rate  resurgence  could  choke  off  the  recov- 
ery. He  declares:  "This  would  lead  to  the 
chilling  scenario  of  a  gradually  eroding 
economy  Interspersed  with  short-term  cycli- 
cal behavior— a  scenario  which  could  scarce- 
ly continue  for  very  long  without  either  a 
crack  In  long<term  confidence  and  a  decline 
Into  what  would  be  generally  described, 
even  in  todbV's  Jargon,  as  a  depression,  or  a 
political  response  which  could  end  up  rais- 
ing the  level  of  Inflation  markedly  higher  in 
a  futile  endeavor  to  reflate." 

"This  scenario  still  has  a  low  probability 
but  It  should  no  longer  be  put  Into  the  bi- 
zarre or  kooky  category."  he  says. 

The  economics  profession  hasn't  devel- 
oped a  standard  definition  of  depression. 
But  many  economists  say  an  economic  con- 
traction that  pushed  the  unemployment 
rate  to  over  10%  for  a  year  or  so,  caused  a 
surge  in  bankruptcies  and  destroyed  confi- 
dence In  long-term  Investment  and  business 
prospects  would  qualify.  "We're  walking  the 
brink  and  it's  very  worrisome,"  says  Mr. 
Sinai  of  Data  Resources.  'One  thing  Is  for 
sure.  Without  adjustments  now  in  the  cur- 
rent thnist  of  policies,  the  U.S.  economy 
runs  the  risk  of  a  major  collapse,  unprece- 
dented in  tlie  postwar  period."  He  notes 
that  the  auto  and  housing  industries  are  al- 
ready depressed  and  recommends  sharp  cuts 
in  projected  deficits  and  an  easier  monetary 
policy  to  bring  interest  rates  down  and  pre- 
vent a  depression  from  spreading. 

E^ren  if  a  depression  were  to  occur,  Mr. 
Sinai  and  most  other  economists  say  it 
wouldn't  equal  the  devastation  of  the  Great 
Depression  SO  years  ago.  Between  1929  and 
1933.  Gross  National  Product  fell  nearly 
50%.  the  unemployment  rate  reached  25% 
and  the  financial  system  collapsed. 

The  current  concern  over  a  possible  de- 
pression arises  from  the  cruel  impact  of 
rising  interest  rates  in  the  face  of  a  reces- 
sion and  fallbig  Inflation.  "Many  Individuals 
and  businesses  have  been  holding  on  by 
their  fingernails  through  this  latest  bout  of 
recession  and  high  interest  rates— gradually 
whittling  down  their  assets,  postponing  deci- 
sions to  replace  necessary  equipment,  lag- 
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glng  behind  In  their  accounts  payable  and 
other  moves  which  smack  of  desperation." 
Mr.  Evans  notes.  Without  a  decline  in  inter- 
est rates,  many  businesses  may  not  be  able 
to  hold  on  much  longer,  he  fears. 

The  rate  of  business  failures  has  already 
risen  sharply  over  the  last  few  years  of  high 
Interest  rates.  Failures  per  10,000  businesses 
were  27.8  in  1979,  42.1  In  1980  and  were  run- 
ning at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
80.8  per  10,000  In  June  of  1981,  the  last 
month  for  which  Commerce  Department 
figures  are  available. 

Raymond  Dallo,  president  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Associates,  a  consulting  firm  that  has 
been  predicting  a  1982  depression  for  about 
a  year,  projects  that  business  failures  will 
rise  to  a  rate  of  155  per  10,000  this  year.  The 
combination  of  large  debt  burdens  and  high 
Interest  rates  during  a  period  of  slowing  in- 
flation and  economic  contraction  will  be 
devastating,  he  reasons. 

■As  the  economy  contracts  while  debt- 
service  payments  do  not,  less  money  is  avail- 
able for  consumption,  causing  the  contrac- 
tion to  feed  itself,"  Mr.  Dallo  explains. 

Talk  of  a  depression  doesn't  mean,  of 
course,  that  one  will  occur.  Most  economists 
think  President  Reagan's  program  has  a  far 
greater  chance  of  success  than  of  failure, 
particularly  if  the  large  prospective  deficite 
can  be  reduced.  But  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker  has  called  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram "a  riverboat  gamble"  and  economists, 
like  all  oddsmakers,  must  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  big  losses  as  well  as  gains.* 
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Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sev- 
enth Special  Session  of  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  (CND) 
recently  completed  its  deliberations  in 
Vienna.  Austria  (February  2-8,  1982). 
The  U.S.  delegation  was  ably  led  by 
our  distinguished  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  INM;  Gene  R.  Haislip,  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion; Walter  V.  Hall  of  our  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  Vienna;  F.  Gray  Handley,  Jr., 
of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs; 
Stewart  Nightingale,  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  and  Dr.  Jean 
Paul  Smith,  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse.  Elliott  Brown,  of  our 
House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  Andrew  Fenrich  of 
our  U.S.  Mission  in  Vienna,  Marc  Go- 
lubock,  from  our  Embassy  in  Bonn, 
and  Elena  Kim  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  for  INM  provided  staff 
support  for  our  delegation.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  DiCarlo  and  on 
liehalf  of  the  House  Narcotics  Select 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I 
participated  in  the  Commission's  delib- 
erations and  delivered  a  statement  on 
the  global  dimensions  of  narcotics 
trafficking  and  the  urgency  of  the 
international  community  to  contribute 
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or  to  increase  their  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  (UNFDAC). 

In  December  1981,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  approved  Resolution  36/168 
adopting  the  international  drug  con- 
trol strategy  and  program  of  action,  a 
U.S.  initiative  and  a  measure  that  I 
helped  draft  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly.' This  resolution  calls  for  estab- 
lishing a  task  force  to  review,  monitor, 
and  coordinate  the  international  drug 
control  strategy  and  consists  of  CND 
Steering  Committee  members  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Division  of  Narcot- 
ic Drugs,  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program,  UNFDAC,  the  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Board,  and 
the  World  Health  Organization.  The 
task  force,  which  was  established  at 
the  Commission's  February  1982  meet- 
ing, is  to  meet  and  report  during  each 
session  of  the  CND.  Other  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  CND  include:  A  resolu- 
tion calling  for  concerted  action 
against  the  illicit  drug  traffic  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, designating  an  international 
year  against  drug  abuse,  measures  to 
improve  international  cooperation  in 
the  Interdiction  of  illicit  drug  traffic, 
procedvu-es  to  be  followed  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  in  the 
scheduling  of  narcotic  drugs  and  psy- 
chotropic substances,  and  regulating 
the  demand  and  supply  of  opiates  for 
medical  and  scientific  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  narcotics  trafficking  is 
a  multibillion-dollar  illicit  business  ac- 
tivity conducted  by  international 
criminal  syndicates  whose  highly  orga- 
nized, well-financed  and  sophisticated 
operations  reach  into  every  region  of 
the  world,  undermining  the  health  of 
our  citizens  and  corrupting  our  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  institutions. 
Just  in  our  country  alone,  drug  traf- 
ficking is  estimated  to  reach  a  stagger- 
ing $90  billion  annually— $90  billion  of 
untaxed  dollars. 

The  international  conunimity  must 
recognize  that  narcotics  production, 
trafficldng,  and  drug  abuse  are  not 
going  to  go  away  today  or  tomorrow— 
that  drug  abuse  prevention  and  the 
control  of  narcotics  trafficking  is  a 
never-ending  battle  requiring  dedicat- 
ed, coordinated  action  by  the  entire 
family  of  nations.  In  this  regard,  the 
recently  adopted  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly Resolution  36/168  and  the  CND's 
recently  established  Drug  Task  Force 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction  to  de- 
velop and  implement  an  effective 
global  drug  strategy.  If  the  "war"  on 
drug  abuse  is  going  to  be  won,  it  is  im- 
perative that  every  nation  and  appro- 
priate international  organization  pool 
their  resources,  finances,  expertise  and 


'  For  details  pertaining  to  thli  resolution.  Includ- 
ing the  complete  text,  see  my  statement  entitled. 
•  The  United  Nations  Global  Strategy.'  Cokcres- 
siONAL  Record  (Jan.  25.  1982).  PP.  15-17. 
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personnel  to  provide  the  necessary 
tool^  to  implement  a  global  drug  strat- 
egy and  to  assist  the  U.N.  Drug  Fund 
to  fulfill  its  mission  of  combating  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  all  of  us  do  our  utmost  to 
elevate  the  drug  problem  to  a  top  pri- 
ority on  our  agendas  and  to  help  raise 
the  consciousness  of  citizens  through- 
out the  world  regarding  the  dangers  of 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
global  dimensions  of  drug  trafficking 
and  the  urgent  need  to  support  the 
U.N.  drug-related  agencies,  I  am  in- 
serting at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  my  sUtement  deliv- 
ered at  the  Commission's  Seventh  Spe- 
cial Session. 

Statemknt  by  Hoi».  Bof  jamih  A.  Oilmam 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  representa- 
tives to  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be 
part  of  this  delegation  and  to  share  with 
you  my  thoughts  and  the  thinking  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress, regarding  the  efforts  by  the  interna- 
tional community  to  combat  narcotics  traf- 
ficking and  drug  abuse.  As  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  and 
as  a  representative  of  my  Government's  del- 
egation to  the  36th  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  who  helped 
drait  resolution  36/1S8  endorsing  the  inter- 
national drug  control  strategy  that  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 16,  1981,  it  is  a  particular  privilege 
for  me  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you  since 
this  resolution  represents  many  years  of 
work  in  seeking  to  raise  the  consciousness  of 
the  international  community  regarding  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse.  Interdicting  narcot- 
ics trafficking,  eradicating  the  illicit  produc- 
tion of  drugs  at  their  source,  educating  our 
world  citizenry  to  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse,  and  treating  and  rehabiliuting  those 
who  have  become  dependent  upon  drugs  are 
complex  global  problems. 

The  war  against  heroin,  cocaine,  marihua- 
na, hashish,  phencyclidlne  (PCP)  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  is  a  never-ending  battle. 
The  global  dimensions  of  illicit  drug  produc- 
tion and  trafficking  reaches  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars,  causing  suffering 
for  millions  of  citizens  throughout  the 
world. 

No  nation,  regardless  of  its  political  ideol- 
ogy, or  its  social  or  economic  status.  Is 
immune  to  the  devasuting  and  deblliuting 
effects  of  drug  abuse  or  to  the  insidious 
drug  merchants  who  profit  from  human  suf- 
fering. Every  region  of  the  world— from 
North  America  to  Latin  America,  from 
Europe.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  to  the 
Orient  and  Oceania— has  become  a  victim  of 
drug  trafficking,  drug  transshipping  and 
drug  abuse.  In  virtually  every  region  of  the 
world  there  are  major  narcotics  distribution 
hubs  and  financial  centers  for  international 
drug  syndicates  to  conduct  their  shady  busi- 
ness transactions,  to  purchase  legitimate 
businesses  for  illegal  purposes  and  to  laun- 
der illicit  profits  .  .  .  narco-dollars  that  are 
often  used  to  purchase  weapons  and  to  fi- 
nance terrorist  activities. 

We  all  recognize  that  narcotics  trafficking 
is  a  worldwide  business  that  knows  no 
boundaries,  political  ideologies  or  competing 
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economic  systems.  Drug  abuse  does,  howev- 
er, adversely  affect  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  all  of  our  citizens  and  mostly  our 
youth.  The  corrupt  tentacles  of  the  well-fi- 
nanced, highly  sophisticated  international 
drug  syndicates  reach  into  every  comer  of 
the  world,  undermining  the  moral  fabric  of 
our  societies. 

For  the  United  Nations  to  effectively  wage 
"war"  on  the  drug  problem,  member  nations 
must  submerge  their  competing  political 
and  economic  differences.  Just  as  the  world 
cannot  survive  nuclear  confrontation,  so. 
too,  it  cannot  long  endure  "victimization" 
by  International  drug  traf ficliers.  Such  illic- 
it business  activities  undermine  our  institu- 
tions, contribute  to  global  inflation,  jeop- 
ardize the  health  of  our  citizens  and  destroy 
the  roots  of  our  society— our  youth.  No 
nation  is  immune  to  this  devastation.  Just 
as  Chapters  VI  and  VII  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  pertain  to  a  situation  "liliely 
to  endanger  international  peace  and  securi- 
ty" or  constitute  a  "threat  to  the  peace", 
"breach  of  the  peace",  or  "acts  of  aggres- 
sion", so,  too,  does  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  entire  family  of  nations,  requiring 
collective  action  to  combat  this  scourge  of 
all  mankind. 

Until  the  last  Conunission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  meeting  in  February  1981.  there  was 
no  comprehensive  strategy  or  plan  of  action 
available  to  guide  the  diverse  efforts  of 
those  seeking  to  maximize  drug  control  ac- 
tivities. That  situation  was  disheartening  to 
all  nations  concerned  with  drug  problems. 
The  need  for  an  aggressive,  new  approach 
was  obvious. 

Now.  with  cautious  optimism,  we  can  an- 
ticipate some  potential  for  change,  for  after 
several  years  of  work,  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly has  finally  adopted  the  Commis- 
sion's long-term  strategy  and  five-year  pro- 
gram of  action  for  drug  control. 

In  general  the  strategy  calls  for  greater 
attention  to  the  issues  of  drug  abuse  both 
within  the  UN  agencies  and  elsewhere.  Spe- 
cifically it  recommends  an  increase  in  pro- 
grams aimed  at  drug  abuse  control  in  the 
specialized  UN  agencies  including  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  (ILO).  and  the 
UN  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization (UNESCO),  as  well  as  in  the  UN 
Development  Program  (UNDP)  and  the 
other  development-oriented  programs.  The 
strategy  further  recommends  that  the  in- 
creased attention  to  UN  drug-related  activi- 
ties should  be  part  of  regular  agency  pro- 
grams and  budgets  because  of  the  substan- 
tial impact  drug  abuse  has  on  so  many  areas 
of  social  concern. 

For  the  past  several  years  that  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  sharing  the  thoughts  of  my 
Congressional  colleagues  with  this  distin- 
guished Commission,  I  have  been  critical  of 
the  process  whereby  the  UN  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC)  underwrites 
drug-related  projects  of  certain  UN  agen- 
cies. In  my  opinion,  these  agencies  should 
elevate  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  to  a 
higher  level  of  priority  within  their  agendas 
and  should  devote  more  of  their  resources 
to  their  drug-related  projects,  thereby  re- 
leasing scarce  dollars  to  the  UN  Drug  Fund. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  period  of  finan- 
cial austerity  for  all  UN  agencies.  Nonethe- 
less, I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
minimal  priority  these  agencies  give  to  com- 
batting the  pervasive  drug  problem  from 
their  own  resources.  Not  only  are  the  over- 
all program  funds  dedicated  to  these  activi- 
ties low,  but  the  agencies  have  in  many 
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cases  underwritten  no  more  than  20-30  per- 
cent of  thoae  costs.  One  directly  involved 
agency,  for  example,  out  of  a  total  budget  of 
over  625  million  dollars  only  commits  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  its  own  funds 
to  drug  control  related  programs. 

All  nations  must  recognize  that  narcotics 
production,  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  are 
not  going  to  go  away  today  or  tomorrow- 
thai  drug  abuse  prevention  and  control  is  a 
never-ending  battle  requiring  dedicated  and 
coordinated  action  by  the  entire  family  of 
nations.  No  one  nation  or  any  small  group 
of  nations  can  single-handedly  combat  the 
highly  organized,  well-financed  and  sophis- 
ticated operations  of  international  drug 
traffickers.  If  the  "war"  on  drug  abuse  is  to 
have  any  substantive  meaning.  tNen  the  re- 
cently adopted  international  drug  control 
strategy  resolution  urgently  needs  to  be  im- 
plemented expeditiously,  and  to  achieve  this 
objective,  the  international  community 
must  pool  Its  resources,  personnel,  funds 
and  expertise. 

With  regard  to  financial  contributions  to 
UNFDAC.  it  is  disheartening  that  only  a 
handful  of  nations  have  contributed 
SIOO.OOO  or  more  to  the  Fund.  Last  year.  35 
nations  or  about  22  percent  of  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  contributed  or 
pledged  a  meager  $4,855,311.  which  repre- 
sents a  decrease  by  nearly  $600,000  from  the 
nearly  $5.5  million  contributed  to  UNFDAC 
in  1980.  In  1979.  45  nations  contributed  a 
paltry  $4.6  million  to  UNFDAC.  At  the  UN 
Pledging  Conference  for  Development  As- 
sistance held  in  New  York  last  November 
3rd  and  4th.  18  nations  pledged  less  than 
$4.5  million  to  the  UN  Drug  Fund. 

Given  the  staggering  and  growing  global 
dimensions  of  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse.  UNFDAC  is  performing  its  mission  in 
the  best  mvuier  that  its  meager  resources 
permit.  According  to  its  1981  Interim 
Report,  last  year  the  Fund  supported  pro- 
grams in  15  countries,  comprising  a  total  of 
28  projects  that  has  been  a  major  source  for 
underwriting  the  bulk  of  the  drug-related 
programs  of  UNESCO,  WHO.  ILO.  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO). 

Surely  an  international  conun unity  of  157 
nations  can  contribute  more  than  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  to  wage  a  global  assault  on  the 
drug  problem.  Some  nations,  including 
those  who  are  most  adversely  affected  by 
the  illicit  drug  production,  trafficking, 
transshippiog  and  abuse,  have  failed  to  con- 
tribute a  single  penny  to  the  UN  Drug 
Fund.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  entire 
family  of  nations  to  pitch  in  and  help 
UNFDAC  fulfill  its  objectives  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  Fund,  whose  projects  benefit  all 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  challenge  of  translat- 
ing the  international  drug  control  strategy 
resolution  into  a  workable  program  of 
action  rests  with  this  distinguished  Commis- 
sion. It  has  the  mandate  to  establish  a  task 
force  to  review,  monitor,  coordinate  and  rec- 
ommend future  strategy  revisions  and  to 
translate  the  noble  objectives  into  substan- 
tive details  for  preventing,  controlling,  and 
ridding  our  societies  of  drug  abuse. 

But  time  is  of  the  essence.  The  world-wide 
drug  problem  is  worsening  each  year.  This 
plague  on  our  institutions  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  seize  the  opportunities  we  have  to 
recommit  ourselves  and  overcome  the  crip- 
pling scourge  of  drug  abuse.  Nothing  short 
of  full  commitment  is  needed  to  help  us 
move  forward  in  resolving  this  critical  prob- 
lem confronting  all  of  our  societies.* 


March  S,  1982 


GENERAL  MIHAILOVICH  AND 
THE  500  RESCUED  AMERICAN 
AIRMEN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  9.  1982,  I  reminded  the 
Members  of  the  efforts  of  the  Nation- 
al Committee  of  American  Airmen  to 
Aid  General  Mihailovich.  This  group 
of  U.S.  air  crew  members  is  attempting 
to  correct  the  record  regarding  the 
unfair  treatment  of  Draja  Mihailo- 
vich, Yugoslav  anti-Axis  guerrilla 
leader,  by  the  Allies  during  and  imme- 
diately after  World  War  II.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  David 
Martin,  author  of  "Patriot  or  Traitor, 
the  Case  of  General  Mihailovich," 
which  throws  a  new  and  rather  sensa- 
tional light  on  the  Anglo-American 
abandoiunent  of  General  Mihailovich. 

In  his  book.  Martin  charged  that  ele- 
ments in  SOE  Cairo,  the  SOE  was  the 
British  equivalent  of  the  U.S.  OSS. 
sabotaged  United  States  and  British 
supplies  of  Mihailovich:  and  slanted 
and  suppressed  intelligence  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  Western  Allies 
to  switch  their  support  from  Mihailo- 
vich to  Tito. 

Mr.  Martin's  letter,  gives  the  details 
to  substantiate  his  charges.  His  letter 
is  reprinted  for  the  information  of  the 
Members. 

Arlinoton,  Va.,  January  21.  1982. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski, 
U.S.  House  of  Representativei,  WaahingtOTU 
D.C. 

Dear  Concrxbskan  Derwihski:  Because 
of  the  great  interest  you  have  displayed 
over  the  years  in  the  case  of  General  Draza 
Mihailovich,  I  am  writing  to  inform  you  of 
some  highly  important  information  that  has 
emerged  with  regard  to  the  Mihailovich 
case. 

As  you  know,  in  my  book  "Patriot  or  Trai- 
tor. The  Case  of  General  Mihailovich."  I  re- 
produced extensive  documentation  from  the 
reports  and  statements  of  the  British  and 
American  officers  who  served  with  Mihailo- 
vich to  establteh  (1)  that,  many  months 
before  the  British  Foreign  Office  made  the 
fateful  decision  to  abandon  Mihailovich  in 
December  of  1943,  there  had  heen  persistent 
sabotage  of  the  Mihailovich  supply  oper- 
ation by  elements  in  the  British  SOE  in 
Cairo:  and  (2)  that  vitally  important  reports 
sent  out  of  Yugoslavia  by  the  British  and 
American  liaison  officers  were  never  for- 
warded to  London  by  SOE  Cairo.  I  suggest- 
ed that  the  person  probably  responsible  in 
both  situations  was  a  Junior  British  officer 
by  the  name  of  James  Klugman,  who  rose 
from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  to  that  of  major 
by  the  end  of  1943.  Klugman,  I  pointed  out. 
was  a  known  Communist  who  had  before 
the  war  headed  up  the  European  Commu- 
nist youth  movement  and  who  after  the  war 
became  the  editor  of  the  British  Communist 
theoretical  Journal.  I  did  not  say  that  Klug- 
man was  a  Soviet  agent,  even  though  I 
strongly  suspected  it.  because  at  the  time 
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definitive  proof  was  lacking.  Now  the  proof 
is  in. 

A  book  recently  published  in  England. 
"Their  Trade  is  Treachery."  by  the  distin- 
guished journalist.  Chapman  Pincher.  iden- 
tifies Klugman  as  a  Soviet  agent.  According 
to  Pincher.  Klugman  was  an  even  more  sin- 
ister agent  than  Anthony  Blunt  whose  case 
became  internationally  famous  two  years 
ago  when  he  was  stripped  of  his  knighthood 
and  dismissed  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  art  advi- 
sor. Klugman,  he  said,  was  identified  as  the 
person  who  had  recruited  him  for  Soviet  in- 
telligence by  John  Calmcross.  a  confessed 
Soviet  spy  who  had  served  in  several  sensi- 
tive government  positions  during  World 
War  II— including  the  Yugoslav  desk  of 
MI6,  the  British  Secret  Intelligence  Service. 

The  story  of  James  Klugman  is  of  major 
interest  to  our  current  personnel  security 
problems  in  government  because  it  illus- 
trates how  a  quite  Junior  military  officer  or 
government  servant,  in  an  obscure  position, 
can  play  a  major  role  in  confusing  and  mis- 
directing the  foreign  policy  of  countries  like 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Before  the  war.  Klugman  was  a  member 
of  a  Communist  group  at  Cambridge  which 
Included  some  half  dozen  bright  young  men 
who  in  the  post-war  years  were  to  achieve 
international  notoriety  as  Soviet  agents. 
Among  the  alumni  of  this  group  were  Guy 
Burgess  and  Donald  Maclean,  high-ranking 
officers  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  who 
defected  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1951:  Kim 
Phllby,  the  head  of  British  counterinteUi- 
gence,  a  co-consplrator  with  Burgess  and 
Maclean,  who  gave  them  the  warning  which 
made  possible  their  escape  from  England 
and  who  himself  defected  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1963  after  his  exposure  as  a  Soviet 
agent:  and  Sir  Anthony  Blunt,  who  was  re- 
cently exposed  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
recruiters  for  the  Soviet  intelligence  appara- 
tus in  World  War  II  and  who  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  exposure,  stripped  of  his 
knighthood  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  the 
most  brilliant  member  of  this  remarkable 
group  of  young  men  on  their  way  to  becom- 
ing Soviet  agents  was  James  Klugman,  ac- 
cording to  "The  Climate  of  Treason"  by 
Andrew  Boyle. 

The  full  story  of  James  Klugman  has  yet 
to  be  told.  In  my  opinion  his  greatest  service 
to  the  Communist  cause  was  the  role  he 
played  as  a  British  InteUigence  officer  in 
helping  to  turn  Yugoslavia  over  to  Commu- 
nism. As  you  are  aware,  the  American  gov- 
ernment displayed  considerable  reluctance 
over  the  abandonment  of  Mihailovich.  but 
they  went  along  with  Churchill's  decision 
because  it  had  been  agreed  that  Yogoslavla 
belonged  to  Britain's  sphere  of  influence. 
Before  I  detail  Just  how  Klugman  was  able 
to  manipulate  Churchill  and  the  British 
government  into  switching  their  support 
from  Mihailovich  to  Tito,  let  me.  for  the 
sake  of  sequence— although  I  am  certain 
you  are  familiar  with  all  of  these  historical 
facts— write  one  paragraph  of  historical 
summary. 

In  March  of  1941.  the  German  army  In- 
vaded and  subjugated  Yugoslavia.  Hard  on 
the  heels  of  the  official  capitulation,  a 
young  Yugoslav  army  officer  by  the  name 
of  Colonel  Draza  Mihailovich  raised  the  flag 
of  resistance  on  the  mountain  of  Ravna 
Gora  and  called  for  continuing  war  against 
the  Nazi  occupiers.  To  the  beleaguered  west- 
em  world,  he  became  a  s^-mbol  of  the  resist- 
ance movement  in  occupied  Europe.  Time 
magazine  made  him  man  of  the  year.  The 
British  and  American  governments,  al- 
though they  were  able  to  send  very  little 
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into  Yugoslavia  before  the  collapse  of  Italy 
in  September  1943.  recognized  General  Mi- 
hailovich as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Royal  Yugoslav  Army  in  the  homeland  and 
strongly  supported  him  in  their  broadcasts 
to  Yugoslavia.  But  then,  at  the  end  of  1943. 
for  reasons  which  made  no  sense  to  you  and 
to  me  and  to  many  others,  the  British  and 
Americans  abandoned  Mihailovich  and 
threw  their  support  instead  to  the  Commu- 
nist forces  of  Josip  Broz  Tito. 

The  British  Justified  the  switch  from  Mi- 
hailovich to  Tito  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Tito  movement  had  much  greater  popular 
suppori  and  was  effectively  fighting  the 
Germans  while  the  Mihailovich  forces  were 
doing  nothing  of  significance  against  the  oc- 
cupying forces  and  were,  in  fact,  collaborat- 
ing with  them.  Thia  wot  the  irjormation 
that  was  reaching  London  from  Cairo 
through  the  Yugoslav  office  of  SOE,  the 
British  equivalent  of  our  wartime  OSS. 
James  Klugman  played  a  key  role  in  shap- 
ing this  intelligence  as  the  number  two  man 
in  a  quite  small  office,  who  represented  con- 
tinuity under  several  successive  command- 
ing officers.  His  authority  was  all  the  great- 
er because  he  spoke  the  Serbo-Croat  lan- 
guage tolerably  well.  He  also  had  unlimited 
power  to  manipulate  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  London  because  he  was  In  charge  of 
communications;  all  the  messages  from  and 
to  the  25  British  officers  and  three  Ameri- 
can officers  who  were  attached  to  the  Mi- 
hailovich forces  had  to  pass  through  SOE 
Cairo.  If  SOE  Cairo  decided  to  forward 
them  to  London,  they  were  forwarded:  if  it 
decided  not  to,  they  were  not  forwarded.  He 
also  played  a  major  role  in  supervising  the 
flow  of  military  supplies  to  Yugoslavia,  to 
the  Tito  forces  and— ostensibly— to  the  Mi- 
hailovich forces  until  E>ecember  of  1943. 

In  my  book,  as  you  will  recall,  I  presented 
a  lengthy  chronological  compendium  of  re- 
ports by  British  and  American  officers  deal- 
ing with  anti-Axis  actions  and  sabotage  by 
the  Mihailovich  forces  and  of  reprisals 
against  Mihailovich  Serbs.  Most  of  the 
items  In  this  compendium  were  excerpted 
from  the  Operational  Log  maintained  by 
the  Yugoslav  office  of  SOE  Cairo.  I  sent  a 
copy  of  this  compendium  to  Sir  Douglas 
Howard  who,  as  wartime  head  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  Southern  Department,  had 
been  in  charge  of  Yugoslav  affairs  and  had 
the  task  of  giving  Foreign  Secretary  Antho- 
ny Eden  almost  daily  briefings  on  the  intel- 
ligence coming  in  about  the  situation  In 
that  country.  I  asked  Sir  Douglas  in  my 
letter  "Suppose  the  Foreign  Office  in  mid- 
October  1943  had  received  a  memorandum 
from  Bailey  and  Armstrong  which  said  ap- 
proximately the  following: 

"The  past  several  months,  despite  foot- 
dragging  in  some  areas,  have  witnessed  a 
relatively  high  level  of  activity  by  the  Mi- 
hailovich forces.  During  this  period  they 
have  been  involved  in  some  half  dozen 
major  attacks  on  Axis  forces,  in  each  of 
which  the  enemy  death  toll  was  in  the 
range  of  200  to  300.  At  MucanJ.  south  of 
Uzice.  on  July  31.  they  engaged  a  strong 
Bulgarian  force  and  inflicted  severe  casual- 
ties on  it.  At  Trstenik.  on  August  29.  they 
derailed  two  troop  trains  and  killed  200  of 
the  enemy  and  captured  others.  At  Prije- 
polje.  on  September  11.  they  attacked  a 
German  garrison  approximately  1.000 
strong  and  put  It  to  flight  after  killing  more 
than  200  enemy  troops.  At  PriboJ.  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  after  a  night  of  hard  fighting, 
they  forced  the  surrender  of  an  Italian  gar- 
rison of  1800  men  under  Col.  Grazzianl.  At 
Visegrad.  on  October  5,  they  attacked  a 
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German  garrison  some  800  strong,  killing 
several  hundred  of  them  and  driving  the 
rest  rftirthward- after  which  they  blew  up 
the  600-foot  double  track  Visegrad  bridge, 
effectively  disrupting  the  Belgrade-Sarajevo 
railroad  line.  At  Rogatlca,  on  October  14, 
the  Mihailovich  forces  again  attacked  a 
strong  Axis  garrison,  killing  several  hundred 
Ustashl.  In  addition  to  these  actions— taken 
on  their  own  initiative— they  were  instru- 
mental in  compelling  the  surrender  of  the 
Italian  Venezia  Division  at  Berane  and  of 
substantial  Italian  units  at  Kotor  and  other 
points.  On  top  of  these  major  engagements, 
there  were  numerous  minor  engagements: 
four  important  railway  bridges  were  de- 
stroyed and  tracks  torn  up  between  Vise- 
grad and  Mokra  Gora  on  the  Sarajevo-Uzlce 
line:  and  trains  were  wrecked  and  tracks 
torn  up  at  other  points.  Finally,  the  period 
in  question  witnessed  two  large-scale  attacks 
on  Mihailovich's  headquarters  by  German 
forces,  one  on  September  5  and  the  second 
on  October  10.  This  record  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mihailo- 
vich has  received  pathetically  little  support 
in  terms  of  arms  and  ammunition." 

My  letter  to  Sir  Douglas  Howard  contin- 
ued with  this  question:  "Suppose  you  had 
received  such  a  message  from  Bailey  and 
Armstrong  (the  senior  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish mission],  sometime  in  October  (19431. 
would  this  have  affected  the  Foreign  Office 
position  on  Mihailovich?  ...  I  should  be 
most  grateful  if  you  could  take  the  time  to 
read  the  enclosed  compendium  and  give  me 
your  thoughts  on  it. " 

In  reply.  Sir  Douglas  wrote: 

"I  have  read  and  reread  your 
letter  .  .  .  with  great  interest,  and  with  a 
certain  measure  of  astonishment.  ...  If.  of 
course,  as  now  seems  more  than  possible, 
our  information  re  Mihailovich's  activities 
were  incomplete,  to  say  the  least,  then  the 
whole  affair  changes  color.  .  .  .  If  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  your  work  had  been 
availalUe  to  ua  at  the  time,  our  whole  policy 
might  and  probably  woiUd,  have  been  very 
different "  (Emphasis  added.) 

What  all  this  boils  down  to  is  that  scores 
of  messages  from  the  British  officers  with 
Mihailovich,  some  of  them  reporting  on 
highly  important  actions,  were  not  forward- 
ed to  London  by  SOE  Cairo  as  they  should 
have  been.  In  the  absence  of  this  informa- 
tion, the  Communist  charges  that  the  Mi- 
hailovich forces  were  collaborating  with  the 
enemy  seemed  plausible.  As  my  research  in 
the  F\)reign  Office  files  established,  people 
like  Douglas  Howard  and  Anthony  Eden, 
who  wanted  to  support  Mihailovich  and  had 
grave  misgivings  about  throwing  allied  sup- 
port to  Tito,  only  with  great  reluctance 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  allies  had 
to  make  the  switch. 

Not  only  was  Mihailovich  denied  the 
credit  for  major  actions  which  his  forces 
fought  against  the  Axis  Armies,  but  the 
credit  for  his  actions  was  in  very  many  cases 
given  to  the  Communists  by  BBC  on  the 
basis  of  information  they  received  from 
SOE  Cairo.  On  November  16.  1943.  Briga- 
dier Armstrong  fired  off  an  omnibus  protest 
to  SOE  Cairo  in  which  he  said: 

'If  you  want  to  get  the  best  out  of  Mihai- 
lovich you  must  give  him  fairer  press  and 
broadcasts.  Bailey  was  with  Mihailovich 
forces  when  (theyl  took  PriboJ  and  Prije- 
polje  and  Berane.  I  saw  capture  Visegrad. 
destruction  bridges,  and  know  OstoJIc  took 
Rogatlca.  Mihailovich  never  credited  with 
any  [of]  these,  although  reported  to  you. 
On  other  hand,  when  Partisans  drove  his 
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forces  out.  P&rtlsans  credited  on  BBC  [with 
capture  of  these  places  from  enemy]. " 

This  message,  also,  was  not  sent  to 
London. 

Bad  inteUioence,  or  deliberately  falsified 
inteUioence,  inevitably  leads  to  wrong  deci- 
sions. That  is  precisely  what  happened 
when  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ments, on  the  basis  of  the  slanted  and  falsi- 
fied intelligence  sent  to  London  by  SOE 
Cairo  and  by  the  Yugoslav  section  of  the 
Secret  Intelligence  Service  (M16),  decided  to 
abandon  the  pro-democratic  and  pro-West- 
ern forces  of  Oeneral  Draza  Mihailovich  in 
favor  of  the  Communist-controlled  move- 
ment led  by  his  rival.  Marshal  Tito. 

I  mentioned  the  matter  of  the  Mihailovich 
supply  operation  over  which  Klugman  also 
had  authority.  During  the  course  of  1942, 
when  Mihailovich  enjoyed  sole  political  rec- 
ognition by  the  British  government  as  the 
leader  of  the  resistance  movement  in  Yugo- 
slavia, there  were  elements  in  SOE  Cairo 
who  were  friendly  to  Mihailovich,  but,  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  planes  and  the  long 
distance  from  North  Africa,  the  amount 
that  could  be  airdropped  to  him  was  nomi- 
nal. Colonel  Bailey  (chief  of  the  British  mis- 
sion until  the  end  of  September.  1943)  re- 
ported that  "the  few  tons  of  supplies 
dropped  included  30  million  Italian  occupa- 
tion lire  overprinted  In  bright  red,  Ethio- 
pia.' and  several  hundred  boxes  of  anti-trop- 
ical snake  bite  serum.  Mihailovich  s  rage 
was  matched  only  by  my  own.  .  .  ."  In  Sep- 
tember of  1943.  after  the  occupation  of 
Southern  Italy,  the  British  mission  at  Mi- 
hailovich's  HQ  was  informed  that  35  air  sor- 
ties had  been  allotted  to  the  Mihailovich 
forces  for  the  period  October  5  to  November 
3.  In  fact,  although  the  British  Foreign 
Office  was  unaware  of  this.  Mihailovich  re- 
ceived nothing  of  any  use  during  this 
period.  About  this  situation.  Brigadier  Arm- 
strong wrote  to  the  London  Dally  Telegraph 
on  January  24.  1977:  "Poor  Mihailovich  had 
not  got  the  weapons  to  fight  the  Germans 
with  all  their  modem  weapons:  his  supply 
depended  on  what  his  forces  could  capture. 
I  remember  particularly  two  airdrops  at  my 
HQ:  one  consisted  mainly  of  gumboots 
[rubber  boots],  the  other  of  office  equip- 
ment." 

Virtually  nothing  of  what  appeared  to  be 
promised  to  Mihailovich  ever  got  through  to 
him— and  what  little  did  get  through  fre- 
quently consisted  of  the  most  senseless  mis- 
cellaneous rubbish  that  SOE  could  find  in 
Cairo— including  rusty  rifles  and  water- 
logged ammunition,  office  lighting  equip- 
ment and  canisters  of  toilet  paper.  Ethiopi- 
an occupation  lire  and  rubber  boots  and 
battle  dress  in  midget  size— all  of  it  utterly 
useless.  Brigadier  Armstrong  told  me  that 
he  (elt  it  was  shameful  that  British  fliers 
should  have  been  called  upon  to  risk  their 
lives  to  deliver  such  rubbish. 

This  was  how  Klugman  ran  the  Mihailo- 
vich supply  operation. 

There  are  some  who  will  tell  us  in  the  in- 
terest of  privacy  and  First  Amendment 
rights,  we  should  abandon  all  efforts  to  try 
to  keep  Communists  or  other  extremists 
committed  to  the  revolutionary  overthrow 
of  our  system  out  of  sensitive  positions  in 
government.  The  case  of  James  Klugman  Il- 
lustrates Just  how  much  damage  can  be 
done  by  a  single  dedicated  Communist  in  an 
obacure  but  sensitive  position. 

We  know  the  story  of  Burgess  and  Mac- 
lean and  the  story  of  Kim  Philby  through 
the  several  books  that  have  already  been 
published  on  these  subjects.  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  too  long  before  we  have  an  authorita- 
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tive  history  on  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  James  Klugman  in  the  service 
of  Soviet  totalitarianism. 

This  entire  history.  I  believe,  has  a  direct 
bearing  oif  your  successful  efforts  to  oblige 
the  Department  of  State  to  make  public  the 
fact  that  General  Mihailovich.  in  1947,  had 
been  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  in  the 
degree  of  Chief  Commander  by  President 
Truman,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of 
General  Elsenhower— a  fact  that  has  been 
kept  secret  for  almost  20  years.  It  also  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  your  more  recent  efforts, 
supported  by  some  75  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  permit  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by 
General  Mihailovich  to  erect  a  monument 
to  Mihailovich  on  federally  owned  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  saving  the  lives  of  almost 
500  American  airmen.  It  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  much  that  all  of  this  was  done 
after  Mihailovich  had  been  abandoned  by 
Britain  and  America  and  that  Mihailovich 
at  the  time  received  no  recognition  and  no 
gratitude  from  the  Allies  for  this  very  great 
service  to  the  Allied  cause. 

My  very  best  personal  wishes  and  my  t>est 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Mihailovich 
monument  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

David  Martin.* 


THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  MARCH 
FOR  LIFE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Speaker, 
once  again  several  tens  of  thousands 
of  prolifers  have  come  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  protest  the  Supreme 
Court's  1973  abortion  decision.  Each 
year  they  have  come  here  to  deliver 
the  same  message:  The  Court's  deci- 
sion on  abortion  was  wrong. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  prolife 
movement,  however,  that  message, 
though  understood,  was  seen  as  reli- 
giously motivated  and  considered  inap- 
propriate for  the  public  forum.  It  is 
not  acceptable  for  a  religious  minority 
to  impose  its  morality  on  the  rest  of 
us.  so  the  slogan  went.  The  first 
amendment  clearly  states  that  religion 
and  government  should  be  separate, 
the  charge  continued,  and.  besides,  to 
make  abortion  illegal  again  would  be 
unrealistic.  The  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, many  said,  is  the  law  of  the  land; 
the  matter  is  settled. 

But  then,  with  the  witness  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  in  Washington 
each  year,  often  braving  severe  cold 
and  inclement  weather,  the  perception 
of  the  prolife  movement  began  to 
change.  People  began  to  think. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  not  infallible. 
It  had  been  wrong  before.  In  1857,  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  declared  that 
black  slaves  were  not  citizens,  but 
property,  and  as  such  were  subject  to 
the  wishes  of  their  owners,  just  as 
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today,  according  to  the  Court,  unborn 
human  beings'  very  lives  are  subject  to 
the  wishes  of  the  women  in  whose 
bodies  they  were  conceived.  Once 
again  some  members  of  the  human 
family  have  become  the  property  of 
others. 

In  those  days,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  those  who  were  ineligible  for 
the  right  to  liberty  was  skin  color. 
Today,  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
those  who  are  ineligible  for  the  right 
to  life  is  environment— inside  the 
womb 

There  were  many  in  pre-Civil  War 
days,  even  in  the  North,  who  looked 
upon  those  who  wanted  to  abolish 
slavery  as  a  minority  of  unrealistic 
moralists  and  fanatics  who  were  de- 
stroying the  peace  of  communities  by 
trying  to  force  their  beliefs  on  the  rest 
of  the  country.  If  they  were  allowed  to 
continue,  it  was  believed,  the  econom- 
ic, social,  and  political  stability  of  the 
whole  country  would  be  upset.  Eventu- 
ally, that  \s  what  happened:  but  Jus- 
tice had  to  prevail.  And  so,  today.  Jus- 
tice must  prevail. 

Because  of  the  perseverance  of  these 
marchers  and  of  the  educational  ef- 
forts of  prolifers  everywhere,  more 
and  more  people  are  coming  to  realize 
that  members  of  religious  bodies  have 
as  much  right,  as  American  citizens,  to 
express  their  views  as  anyone  else. 
They  should  not  be  denied  their  right 
to  participate  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess any  more  than  members  of  any 
other  group.  The  first  amendment  was 
never  intended  to  make  atheism  the 
established  religion  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  the  prolife  movement  in- 
cludes a  wide  spectnmi  of  religious 
and  even  noiureligious  beliefs  in  its 
membership.  What  religion  is  the  pro- 
life  movement?  The  same  religion  as 
the  antislavery  movement— American. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the  Con- 
stitution recently.  Dr.  Raymond 
Adamek,  a  sociology  professor  at  Kent 
State  University,  summed  up  his  anal- 
ysis of  pubUc  opinion  on  abortion  in 
the  United  States  with  the  following 
statement: 

A  majority  of  Americans  do  not  endorse 
either  the  pro-choice  or  pro-life  platforms. 
If  anything,  they  are  closer  to  the  pro-life 
ideology. 

Our  present  public  policy,  however,  as 
mandated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  essen- 
tially pro-choice  in  ideology.  This.  I  suggest, 
is  the  main  reason  for  the  turmoil  we  have 
experienced  over  this  issue  in  recent  years. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  remove  the  major 
responsibility  for  our  abortion  policy  from 
the  Supreme  Court  and  return  It  to  the  leg- 
islatures would  go  a  long  way  toward  resolv- 
ing the  turmoil  in  a  Just  and  rational 
manner. 

That  Is  why  the  prolife  movement 
has  been  effective.  "That  is  why  these 
marchers  keep  coming.  It  is  because 
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they  know  that  someday  they  will  suc- 
ceed.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2,  1980,  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  one  suspension.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  11:  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 373.  a  joint  resolution,  amended, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  should  respect  the  rights  of  its 
citizens  to  practice  their  religion  and 
to  emigrate,  and  that  these  matters 
should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  at 
Geneva  in  February  1982,  "yes."« 


A  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  NATION'S 
ECONOMIC  TRAP 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  the  noted  economist.  Walter 
Heller,  and  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  25,  and  de- 
scribes the  economic  bind  the  adminis- 
tration is  currently  facing. 

I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  the  current 
economic  situation  has  me  very  wor- 
ried. Unemployment  is  at  its  highest 
since  1938.  My  SUte  of  Washington, 
dependent  as  it  is  on  the  forest  prod- 
ucts and  housing  industries,  has  been 
among  the  handful  of  States  which 
lead  the  Nation  in  recorded  unemploy- 
ment rates— we  now  exceed  11  percent 
unemployment.  Real  take-home  pay  in 
private  industry  is  declining.  Produc- 
tivity has  experienced  a  measurable 
drop.  The  fourth  quarter  of  1981 
showed  a  dip  of  7.6  percent— the  larg- 
est quarterly  decline  on  record.  Farm 
prices  are  down,  interest  rates  are  up. 
Housing  starts  and  automobile  sales 
are  almost  nonexistent.  Banlu^ptcies 
are  the  highest  they  have  been  since 
1961— and  just  33  away  from  the  all- 
time  high  experienced  in  1933.  Corpo- 
rate mergers  are  growing.  And  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  could  go  as  high 
as  $157  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

We  have  got  to  consider  making  a 
midcourse  correction.   We  must  end 
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the  current  decline,  and  institute  some 
initiatives  to  start  the  recovery.  And 
yet  the  message  from  the  White 
House  is  more  of  the  same.  I  think  Mr. 
Heller's  article  presents  some  ideas 
which  the  Congress  and  the  President 
should  consider  very  seriously. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Way  Out  or  the  Nation's  Economic  Trap 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

Reaganomics  is  caught  in  a  no-win  gap: 
While  denying  any  rift  with  the  Fed,  Mr. 
Reagan  won't  give  an  inch  on  the  rapid  mili- 
tary buildup  and  gigantic  tax  cuts  that  will 
put  deficits  into  a  triple-digit  orbit  for  years 
to  come.  But  unless  these  menacing  deficits 
are  brought  within  bounds,  Mr.  Volcker 
won't  give  an  inch  on  a  super-tight  money 
policy  that  will  prolong  recession,  stunt 
growth  and  abort  recover.  Yet  there  is 
simply  no  way  within  the  bounds  of  political 
tolerance,  or  human  decency,  to  cut  the 
1983-86  deficits  down  to  size  via  further  as- 
saults on  social  programs. 

To  see  Just  how  unyielding  a  trap  we're 
caught  in,  one  must  appraise  the  true  size  of 
the  deficit  problem  that  Mr.  Reagan  and 
Congress  have  to  surmount  to  head  Mr. 
Volcker  off  at  the  gap.  The  basic  raw  mate- 
rials for  drawing  up  a  "best  l)et"  deficit  pro- 
file are  the  two  official  budgets  just  issued: 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
"baseline  budget,"  which  projects  receipts 
and  outlays  under  existing  policies,  that  is, 
before  any  further  spending  cuts  or  tax  in- 
creases. 

The  Reagan  budget,  which  proposes  sharp 
civilian  budget  cuts  and  modest  tax  in- 
creases and  projects  markedly  lower  interest 
costs  and  a  faster  defense  buildup  than  the 
CBO  budget. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  two  budgets  and  then  offers  a 
•'modified  Reagan  budget"  constructed  on 
the  following  "best  bet"  assumptions: 
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Actual  civilian  budget  cuts  and  tax  boosts 
will  be  atmut  half  of  the  amounts  projected 
by  the  President. 

Defense  spending  will  grow  at  the  Reagan 
pace,  reaching  (292  billion  a  year  by  1985 
rather  than  the  CBO  projection  of  $263  bil- 
lion. Congress  will  make  some  defense  cuts, 
but  they  will  be  offset  by  price  and  cost  in- 
creases exceeding  the  Pentagon's  usual  opti- 
mistic estimates. 

Interest  costs  will  be  sharply  above  the 
Reagan  estimates  because  deficits  will  be 
higher  and  Interest  rates,  as  CBO  projects. 
will  also  be  higher. 
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Under  this  modified  Reagan  scenario 
(whic^  incorporates  the  optimistic  Reagan 
projection  that  recession  will  soon  be  over 
and  growth  will  then  be  sustained  at  at>out 
a  5%  rate),  the  actual  deficits  would  weigh 
in  at  $105  billion  this  year  and  rise  to  $182 
billion  by  1985. 

Even  if  we  shift  to  a  steady  "high  employ- 
ment" basis  in  order  to  eliminate  the  impact 
of  economic  fluctuations  on  the  budget  (and 
thereby  to  Isolate  and  Identify  changes  In 
fiscal  policy),  we  find  the  deficit  rising  from 
$37  billion  this  year  to  $144  billion  In  1985. 
The  deficit  at  high  employment  would 
triple  from  1.1%  of  GNP  this  year  to  3.3%  In 
1985.  reflecting  the  highly  expansionary 
fiscal  policy  that  is  so  troubling  to  the  Fed. 

These  projected  deficits  are  bad  enough. 
But  they  are  by  no  means  a  '"worst  case""  es- 
timate. They  dont.  for  example,  include  off- 
budget  borrowing  that  the  White  House  op- 
timistically forecasts  at  $60  billion  for  the 
next  four  years,  when  it  Is  more  hkely  to  be 
$80  billion.  And  if  real  GNP  were  to  grow  at 
only  3%  In  1983-84  Instead  of  5%.  the  defi- 
cits would  rise  a  further  $40  billion  to  $50 
billion  a  year.  Small  wonder  that  the  finan- 
cial markets  are  assessing  the  deficit  out- 
look between  grim  and  grisly,  and  the  out- 
look for  interest  rates  between  discouraging 
and  devastating. 

The  budget  trap,  then,  Is  far  deeper  than 
the  Reagan  budget  would  have  us  believe. 
And  as  the  economic  battle  lines  are  now 
drawn,  the  prospects  for  escape  are  bleak. 
One  could  imagine  Congress  finding  ways  to 
cut  non-defense  s(>ending  by  about  $25  bil- 
lion to  $30  billion  a  year  by  1984  and  patch- 
ing together  tax  hikes  of  another  $25  billion 
to  $30  billion  by  then.  But  that  would  still 
leave  the  modified  Reagan  budget  $100  bil- 
lion in  deficit  (or  $60  billion  at  high  employ- 
ment). 

That  effort,  while  requiring  great  political 
will,  would  simply  not  provide  a  sufficient 
basis  for  detente  with  the  FedertU  Reserve. 
Granted,  In  an  economy  wracked  by  three 
years  of  stagnation  and  recession,  the  Fed 
could  on  Its  own  relent  and  seek  to  reduce 
the  record-high  real  Interest  rates  (long- 
term  rates  less  prospective  Inflation  rates). 
But  Mr.  "Volcker  has  Just  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  again:  Without  sharp  cuts  In  defi- 
cits, don"t  look  for  sharp  cuts  in  Interest 
rates. 

The  truly  sad  thing  atwut  Mr.  Reagan's 
budget  stance— his  stonewalling  that  mas- 
querades as  steadfastness— is  that  a  strategi- 
cally plausible,  economically  positive  and 
politically  palatable  alternative  lies  within 
his  reach.  A  Reagan  Initiative  to  lead  us  out 
of  our  economic  trap  would  have  the  follow- 
ing main  elements: 

Announce  that  while  he  holds  to  his  long- 
term  goals,  he  recognizes  that  his  tax. 
budget  and  defense  programs  are  trying  to 
do  too  much  too  soon:  that  the  budgetary 
and  monetary  strains,  the  economic  disrup- 
tions and  the  human  costs  are  proving  to  be 
too  great. 

Convene  a  summit  '"economic  disarma- 
ment conference"  among  the  three  coordi- 
nate branches  of  economic  government— the 
White  House,  Congress  and  the  Fed- to 
hammer  out  an  agreed  agenda  to  end  the  re- 
cession, promote  sustained  growth  and  curb 
inflation.  (Under  our  separation  of  powers, 
it  has  to  be  an  informal  accord,  not  a  con- 
tract signed  In  blood.) 

The  centerpiece  of  the  accord  would  con- 
sist of  two  parts.  The  first  would  be  a  pledge 
by  the  White  House  to  slow  the  tax  cuts  and 
the  defense  buildup  for  1983  and  beyond 
while  continuing  to  make  carefully  targeted 
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cuts  in  non-defense  spending.  Putting  the 
final  stage  of  the  personal  income  tax  cuts 
and  indexing  on  "hold"  would  by  itself  cut 
the  deficit  by  $60  billion  to  $70  billion  by 
1985. 

Second,  strike  a  firm  bargain  with  the  Fed 
(the  1951  accord  provides  a  notable  prece- 
dent) under  which  the  Fed,  in  exchange  for 
the  deficit  cutbacks  it  has  been  demanding, 
would  agree  to  accommodate  expansion  by 
rasing  its  monetary  sights  and  lowering  real 
interest  rates.  Such  an  accord  would  recog- 
nize the  true  lesson  of  the  1964  tax  cut, 
namely,  that  tax  cuts  consistent  with 
shrinking  deficits  can  be  accommodated 
rather  than  vetoed  by  Fed  policy. 

Having  removed  the  monetary  barrier  to  a 
cllmt>-out  from  the  rut  of  recession  and 
stagnation,  take  a  further  step  to  speed  the 
day  of  recovery:  speed  the  1982  personal  tax 
cuts— to  Jan.  1  if  technically  feasible,  other- 
wise to  April  1.  This  would  temporarily 
boost  the  deficit  in  a  soft  economy  that  can 
stand  it.  while  paying  off  handsomely  in 
speedier  shrinkage  of  deficits  as  the  econo- 
my expands. 

Reinforce  the  improving  inflation  out- 
look—and we  may  well  be  on  the  threshold 
of  a  lower  plateau  of  inflation— by  a  presi- 
dential appeal  to  big  business  and  big  labor 
to  moderate  their  wage  and  price  behavior 
In  exchange  for  the  improved  job  and  profit 
opportunities  generated  by  lower  interest 
rates  and  more  rapid  expansion.  Such  an 
appeal  would  go  against  Mr.  Reagan's  grain. 
But  perhaps  he  could  undertake  it  In  the 
name  of  the  voluntarism  in  the  private 
sector  that  he  has  so  strongly  urged. 

It  is  hard  to  see  anything  but  winners 
from  such  an  economic  disarmanent  agree- 
ment: 

The  President  would  emerge  as  an  eco- 
nomic statesman  willing  to  change  course  to 
get  and  keep  the  economy  moving  again. 

Volcker  the  villain  would  become  Volcker 
the  valiant. 

Incumbent  Congressmen  could  claim  their 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  brighter  econom- 
ic skies  generated  by  quicker  tax  cuts  and 
lower  interest  rates  and  for  bringing  the  gi- 
gantic future  deficits  under  control. 

Wall  Street  would  rejoice  in  the  lower 
deficits  and  interest  rates,  while  Main 
Street  would  be  reUeved  of  the  heavy  yoke 
of  intolerably  high  interest  rates  that 
threaten  bankruptcies  of  financial  institu- 
tions and  small  business  in  particular. 

The  business  community  in  general,  eager 
to  capitalize  on  the  accelerated  depreciation 
bonanza  In  the  1981  tax  act,  would  find  its 
generous  tax  incentives,  hitherto  stifled  by 
sky-high  interest  rates  and  weak  markets, 
newly  buttressed  by  falling  real  interest 
rates  and  strengthening  markets. 

MIGHT  LIKE  THE  TRADE-OFF 

Even  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the 
third-stage  tax  cut  and  indexing  might  like 
the  trade-off  facing  them:  In  exchange  for 
forgoing  their  tax  benefits  for  a  time,  they 
would  welcome  the  lower  deficits,  lower  in- 
terest rates,  rising  stock  and  bond  prices  and 
higher  Income  and  Investment  that  would 
grow  out  of  Mr.  Reagan's  change  of  course. 

Who  might  lose?  If  it  were  seen  as  a 
Reagan  triumph  rather  than  a  response  to 
Democratic  Initiatives,  the  reinvlgoration  of 
the  economy  might  forestall  the  resurgence 
of  the  Democrats  at  the  polls  next  Novem- 
ber. But  that's  a  risk  that  a  truly  loyal  op- 
position has  to  take. 

Mr.  Reagan  will  have  to  recognize  that  by 
breaking  the  economic  stalemate  in  this 
manner  he  can  set  the  economy  on  a  path 
of  sustained  expansion  without  reigniting 
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the  fires  of  inflation.  There  will  be  more  for 
everyone.  And  if  critics  challenge  Mr. 
Reagan  for  changing  his  course,  he  could 
parry  their  thrust  with  Winston  Churchill's 
words:  'I  neither  withdraw  nor  apologize 
for  anything  that  I  have  said  at  any  time, 
believing  as  I  do  that  anything  which  I  may 
have  said  at  any  time  was  perfectly  justified 
by  the  special  circumstances  of  that  time 
and  by  the  amount  of  information  I  may 
have  had  in  my  possession. "• 


STUDENT  LOANS  PROTECT  OUR 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

or  NEW  YORK 
in  TH8  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  Washington  Post  reports  that 
the  United  States  faces  an  increasing- 
ly ominous  threat.  The  Post  quoted 
the  Pentagon's  Director  of  Research 
as  stating:  "We  expect  a  large,  perma- 
nent, manned  orbital  space  complex  to 
be  operational  by  about  1990  *  *  *  ca- 
pable of  effectively  attacking  *  •  • 
ground,  sea,  and  air  targets  from 
space."  How  could  it  be  that  the 
Nation  which  has  produced  the  pre- 
dominance of  Nobel  Prize  winners  over 
the  last  decades  is  so  far  behind  in  de- 
fense technology?  The  answer  lies  in 
the  relative  importance  placed  on  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  a  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians enjoy  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  scientists,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  submitted  to  Congress  a 
budget  which  would  effectively  dis- 
mantle Federal  assistance  for  higher 
education. 

Twenty-three  years  ago.  President 
Eisenhower  initiated  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  every  student  the 
right  to  higher  education  despite  their 
personal  resources.  He  stated:  "•  •  • 
the  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the 
fullest  development  of  the  mental  re- 
sources and  technical  skills  of  its 
young  men  and  women."  Later,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said:  "The  education  of 
our  people  is  a  national  investment.  It 
yields  tangible  returns  in  economic 
growth,  an  improved  citizenry  and 
higher  standards  of  living."  I  fully 
agree  with  both  of  these  former  Presi- 
dents that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Nation's  leaders  to  make  available 
to  all  our  young  people  the  finest  pos- 
sible education. 

Whether  the  economic  faith  of  our 
elected  leaders  be  supply-sided, 
Keynesian,  or  monetarist,  increased 
support  for  education  and  scientific  re- 
search deserves  the  highest  priority. 
Today,  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  patterns 
resemble  an  underdeveloped  nation 
rather  than  that  of  a  superpower.  We 
now  export  raw  materials  in  abun- 
dance while  concomitantly  importing 
more  manufactured  goods  than  we  sell 
abroad.  These  facts  cannot  be  isolated 
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from  our  relative  loss  of  commitment 
to  higher  education.  Over  the  last  15 
years,  Japan  and  West  Germany  have 
doubled  their  output  of  scientists  and 
engineers.  By  1980,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  American  students 
graduating  with  a  Ph.  D.  in  physics  de- 
clined to  986  from  1,740  just  10  years 
earlier. 

The  future  of  America  is  not  being 
served  by  the  administration's  propos- 
als to  dismantle  Federal  aid  to  higher 
education.  The  individual  students  im- 
pacted by  the  President's  proposals 
will  be  especially  dire.  Whether  de- 
pendent upon  Pell  grants,  guaranteed 
student  loans,  social  security,  or  other 
educational  loans  or  payments,  these 
young  Americans  were  confident  the 
U.S.  Government  would  remain  con- 
sistent in  its  commitment  to  higher 
education.  But  regardless  of  the 
impact  upon  individual  Americans,  the 
profound  loss  will  be  to  our  Nation  as 
a  whole.  The  open  society  we  seek,  the 
productivity  of  our  Nation's  industries, 
the  quality  of  health  care  and  other 
professional  services,  not  to  mention 
our  military  preparedness— all  of  these 
will  ultimately  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. This  is  why  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  further  cutbaclcs  in 
our  commitment  to  the  education  of 
tomorrow's  leaders.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  SEC- 
TION 112  OF  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT  RELATING  TO  HAZARD- 
OUS AIR  POLLUTANTS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedntsday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  5669.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  hazardous  air  pollutants 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

During  the  past  12  years,  we  have 
seen  relatively  little  progress  in  this 
crucial  su-ea.  The  EPA  has  listed  only 
seven  air  pollutants  as  hazardous,  and 
has  regulated  only  four.  The  EPA  has 
been  studying  37  other  pollutants  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  but  has 
failed  to  take  action. 

My  bill  would  accelerate  the  control 
of  hazardous  air  pollutants.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to  list  as 
hazardous  the  37  pollutants  currently 
being  evaluated,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  within  a  year  that  an  eval- 
uated pollutant  is  not  hazardous.  The 
bill  also  would  require  that  factories 
use  the  best  possible  systems  to  mini- 
mize emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants. However,  no  source  of  pollutants 
would  be  required  to  do  anything  that 
was  not  technically  feasible. 

For  the  Information  of  all  con- 
cerned. I  am  including  the  text  of  the 
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legislation  and  a  summary  of  its  provi- 
sions. The  material  follows: 

H.R. 5669 
A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of  the  Clean  Air 

Act  relating  to  hazardous  air  pollutants. 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  U2(b)<l)(A)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(A)"  and 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(ID  The  Administrator  shall  determine, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
hearing,  whether  or  not  each  of  the  sub- 
stances listed  on  page  561  of  part  3  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Oversight  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  97th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
June  5,  9,  U.  and  22.  1981  (Serial  #97-H12) 
is  a  hazardous  air  pollutant  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(Ill)  In  the  case  of  any  sul>stance  which  Is 
not  referred  to  In  clause  (ID,  within  180  days 
after  receipt  of  Information  (Including  a  pe- 
tition submitted  by  any  person)  which  indi- 
cates that  such  substance  may  be  a  hazard- 
ous air  pollutant  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (a)(1),  and  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  hearing,  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  whether  or  not  such  sub- 
stance is  such  a  hazardous  air  pollutant. 
This  clause  shall  not  recjulre  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  such  determination  in  the 
cstae  of  any  substance  which  the  Administra- 
tor has  previously  determined  not  to  be  a 
hazardous  air  pollutant,  but  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  prohibit  the  Administrator 
from  determining  at  any  time  (either  on  his 
own  motion  or  on  petition  of  any  person) 
that  any  substance  is  a  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ant, whether  or  not  such  a  prior  determina- 
tion has  been  made. 

"(Iv)  If  the  Administrator  makes  an  af- 
firmative determination  under  clause  (ID  or 
(III)  with  respect  to  any  substance,  he  shall 
(simultaneously  with  such  determination) 
Include  such  substance  In  the  list  required 
to  be  published  under  this  subparagraph. 
Each  substance  referred  to  in  clause  (ID 
shall,  by  operation  of  law,  be  Included  on 
such  list  on  the  date  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1982  unless  the  Administra- 
tor has  determined  that  such  substance  Is 
not  a  hazardous  air  pollutant  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)(1).". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  n2(b)(l) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)(D  The  Administrator  shall  publish  a 
list  of  each  category  of  stationary  sources 
which  emit  In  significant  amounts  any  haz- 
ardous air  pollutant  included  on  the  list 
under  subparagraph  (A).  The  list  of  source 
categories  shall  Include: 

■■(I)  each  category  of  stationary  sources 
which  emit  a  listed  hazardous  air  pollutant 
In  significant  amounts  and  which  are  listed 
under  section  111(b)(1)(A)  or  which  are  part 
of  a  major  emitting  facility  type  referred  to 
In  the  first  sentence  of  section  169(  1 ):  and 

"(II)  each  other  category  of  stationary 
sources  which  emit  a  listed  hazardous  air 
pollutant  in  significant  amounts. 

"(ID  If,  after  the  Administrator  has  listed 
hazardous  air  pollutants  and  source  catego- 
ries in  accordance  with  the  schedule  set 
forth  In  subsection  (f),  the  Administrator 
makes  any  revision  In  the  list  of  hazardous 
air  pollutants  under  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  shall,  within  one  year  after 
such  revision,  publish  a  revised  list  of  source 
categories  under  this  subparagraph.  Such 
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list  of  source  categories  may  be  revised  by 
the  Administrator  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Include  all  categories  of 
stationary  sources  which  emit  in  significant 
amounts  any  hazardous  air  pollutant  listed 
under  subparagraph  (A).". 

(c)(1)  Section  112(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  after 
subparagraph  (B): 

"(CKD  The  Administrator  shall  publish 
proposed  emission  standards  under  this  sec- 
tion for  new  stationary  sources  in  each 
source  category  listed  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(ii)  After  publication  of  any  proposed 
standard  under  clause  (i)  for  any  category 
of  sources,  the  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate emission  standards  under  this  section 
for  new  sources  in  such  category.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  revise  such  standards 
where  appropriate  following  periodic  review. 
The  Administrator  shall  complete  a  review 
of  each  standard  promulgated  under  this 
section  within  10  years  from  the  date  of  pro- 
mulgation. 

"(ill)  The  standards  and  proposed  stand- 
ards published  or  promulgated  under  this 
subparagraph  for  any  category  of  sources 
shall  apply  to  each  hazardous  air  pollutant 
listed  under  subparagraph  (A)  which  Is 
emitted  in  significant  amounts  from  sources 
in  such  category. 

"(D)  E^ach  emissions  standard  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Administrator  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  established  at  the  more  strin- 
gent of  the  following: 

"(i)  the  greatest  degree  of  emission  reduc- 
tion achievable  through  application  of  the 
best  system  of  continuous  emission  reduc- 
tion which  the  Administrator  determines  is 
available  on  the  applicable  date  (taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  achieving  such  reduction 
and  any  non-air  quality  health  and  environ- 
mental Impacts  and  energy  requirements), 
or 

"(ID  the  most  stringent  emission  limita- 
tion which  Is  achieved  In  practice,  as  of  the 
applicable  date,  by  other  sources  In  the 
same  category  (or  In  a  category  of  sources 
having  similar  air  pollution  control  charac- 
teristics). 

The  applicable  date  for  purposes  of  clauses 
(i)  and  (ii)  shall  be  the  date  of  proposal  of 
the  standard  concerned.". 

(2)  Section  112(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  distinguish 
among  classes,  types,  and  sizes  within  cate- 
gories of  sources  for  purposes  of  establish- 
ing standards  under  this  subsection.". 

(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

""(f)(1)  The  actions  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing schedule  which  the  Administrator  is  re- 
quired to  take  under  this  section  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1982  shall  be  completed  on 
or  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  speci- 
f  led  in  the  schedule: 

Prio)  jttef  the 
tnacMnl  of  tl» 

RequKM  xtnn  P"".*"y  , 

AmeiKlmBits  ot 
1982  reguireil  lor 

comptetBO 

'  (Ai    Make   listing   determirutioi   under   subsection    \  yti' 
(b)(l  l»)(ii) 
(B)  Puwsti  lijt  oi  source  otetories  under  sectnn    \i  nrnVa 
lb)(I)(B)(i)(l) 
'  (C|  PuMsti  list  ot  source  citetorics  under  section    18  imntlis 
(b)il||B)Hi)(ll) 

(0)  Pnvosil  ct  standmb  lor  source  cileiones  listed    30  montns 
under  section  (b)(l)(B)li)(l) 

IE)  PrDposal  of  stmurds  lot  source  categories  listed   42  nontlis 
under  section  (b)(l)(B)(i)(li) 

The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  stand- 
ards for  each  source  category   for  which 
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standards  are  proposed  under  this  section 
with^  six  months  from  the  date  of  such 
proposal.  No  time  period  specified  under 
this  sut>sectlon  may  be  delayed  or  modified 
by  reason  of  any  petition  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  or  by  reason  of  any  action 
brought  in  any  court. 

"(2)  Completion  of  any  action  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  by  the  date  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  t>e  treated  as  a  nondls- 
cretionary  duty  of  the  Administrator  for 
purposes  of  section  304(a)(2).  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Administrator  falls  or  refuses  to 
lake  any  such  action  within  the  time  period 
specified  in  paragraph  (1).  any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf 
under  section  304  against  the  Administrator 
to  require  the  Administrator  to  take  such 
action.  For  purposes  of  applying  section 
304(b)(2).  in  the  case  of  an  action  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  10  days  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  60  days  specified 
therein."'. 

(e)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  112(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(IMA)  Where  a  delegation  is  in  effect 
under  subsection  (d)  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  State 
to  which  such  delegation  is  msMle. 

""(B)  No  person  may  construct  any  new 
source  or  modify  any  existing  source  of  any 
hazardous  air  pollutant  listed  under  this 
section  (whether  or  not  the  source  is  includ- 
ed in  a  category  of  sources  listed  under  this 
section  or  subject  to  a  standard  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(b)).  where  such  construction  or  modifica- 
tion will  Increase  (after  the  application  of 
Federally  enforceable  emission  limitations) 
the  emission  of  such  hazardous  air  pollutant 
by  a  significant  amount  (as  determined  by 
rule  by  the  Administrator)  unless  such 
source  is  required  to  comply  with  an  emis- 
sion standard  established  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
emission  standards  under  this  paragraph  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  Such  standards  shall  be 
established  for  each  source  at  the  level 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administra- 
tor, provides  an  ample  margin  of  safety  to 
protect  the  public  health  from  the  hazard- 
ous air  pollutant  concerned  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  such  a  standard  is  not  economi- 
cally or  technologically  practicable.  Where 
he  makes  such  a  finding,  he  shall  publish 
the  finding,  together  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  basis  on  which  the  finding  was 
made. 

"(D)  Where  the  Administrator  has  made  a 
finding  under  subparagraph  (C)  for  any 
hazardous  air  pollutant  emitted  from  a  new 
or  modified  stationary  source,  the  emissions 
standard  under  this  section  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  the  more  stringent  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  the  greatest  degree  of  emission  reduc- 
tion achievable  through  application  of  the 
best  system  of  continuous  emission  reduc- 
tion which  the  Administrator  determines  is 
available  on  the  applicable  date  (taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  achieving  such  reduction 
and  any  non-air  quality  health  and  environ- 
mental impacts  and  energy  requirements), 
or 

"(11)  the  most  stringent  emission  limita- 
tion which  is  achieved  in  practice,  as  of  the 
applicable  date,  by  other  sources  in  the 
same  category  (or  in  a  category  of  sources 
having  similar  air  pollution  control  charac- 
teristics). 

The  applicable  date  for  purposes  of  clauses 
(i)  and  (ID  shall  be  the  date  on  which  appli- 
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cation  Is  made  for  a  permit  or  other  form  of 
approval  to  commence  construction  or  modi- 
fication of  the  source  concerned.  No  stand- 
ard esUblished  for  the  control  of  emissions 
of  any  hazardous  air  pollutant  from  any  in- 
dividual new  or  modified  stationary  source 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  less  stringent 
than  any  standard  which  has  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  for  the  emission  of  such  pollutant 
from  the  category  of  stationary  sources  of 
which  such  source  Is  a  part." 

(2)  Section  112(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "new  or  modified"  before  "sta- 
tionary sources". 

(f)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsections  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(gXl)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  which  shall  establish  a  proce- 
dure similar  to  that  provided  by  section  110 
under  which  each  SUte  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  plan  which— 

"(A)  establishes  emission  standards  for 
each  air  pollutant  listed  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  for  each  existing  source 
to  which  an  emissions  standard  would  apply 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  If  such 
existing  source  were  a  new  source;  and 

■(B)  provides  for  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  each  such  standard  as  expedi- 
tiously as  practicable  (but  not  later  than  3 
years  after  the  date  on  which  such  standard 
is  established). 

Regulations  of  the  Administrator  under  this 
paragraph  shall  permit  the  State  in  apply- 
ing a  standard  to  any  particular  source 
under  a  plan  submitted  under  this  para- 
graph to  take  into  consideration,  among 
other  factors,  the  remaining  useful  life  of 
the  existing  source  to  which  such  standard 
applies. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority— 

"(A)  to  prescribe  a  plan  for  a  State  in 
cases  where  the  SUte  fails  to  submit  a  satis- 
factory plan  as  he  would  have  under  section 
110(c)  In  the  case  of  failure  to  submit  an  im- 
plementation plan,  and 

"(B)  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  such  plan 
In  cases  where  the  SUte  falls  to  enforce 
them  as  he  would  have  under  sections  113 
and  114  with  respect  to  an  ImplemenUtion 
plan.  In  promulgating  a  standard  under  a 
plan  prescribed  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  consideration, 
among  other  factors,  remaining  useful  lives 
of  the  sources  In  the  category  of  sources  to 
which  such  standard  applies. 

"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or 
operator  of  any  sUtionary  source  to  operate 
such  source  in  violation  of  any  standard  ap- 
plicable to  such  source  under  this  section.". 

(g)(1)  Redesignate  subparagraph  (C)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  112  of  such  Act 
as  subparagraph  (F). 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)(1)  of  such  section  112 
strike  out  "adequate  to  protect  the  public 
health  from  such  pollutant  or  pollutants 
with  an  ample  margin  of  safety"  and  substi- 
tute "consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section". 

(3)  Section  112(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "to  which  no  ambient  air 
quality  standard  Is  applicable  and". 

(4)  Section  112(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrases  ". 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,"  and  "for  which  he  in- 
tends to  esUblish  an  emission  standard 
under  this  section". 

(5)  Section  307(d)(lXC)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  promulgation  or 
revision  by  the  Administrator  of  any" 
before  "emission  standard". 
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(h)  Nothing  In  any  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  affect  the  listing  of  any  air 
pollutant,  the  proposal,  promulgation,  or  re- 
vision of  any  standard,  or  any  other  action 
taken  by'  the  Administrator  under  section 
112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  any 
revision  of  any  such  list,  and  any  proposal, 
promulgation,  or  revision  of  any  such  stand- 
ard after  such  date  of  enactment  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act.* 


AMERICA  NEEDS  A  FAIR  TAX-A 
SINGLE  RATE  TAX 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN- 

OF  IDJUIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  once  bustling,  competitive  pro- 
gressive community  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  virtually 
become  a  ghost  town.  Vast  areas  of 
once-thriving  industry  are  idle  while 
massive  foreign  imports  capture  those 
great  markets  where  America  once 
dominated— automobiles,  electronics, 
nuclear  retwitors,  aircraft  and  more. 

America  has  become  a  retirement 
commimlty  where  a  frustrated  people 
are  preoccupied  with  work  slowdowns, 
retirement  gimmicks,  squirreling 
schemes,  and  tax  dodging— while 
Japan  and  other  nations  have  adopted 
the  American  free  enterprise  system 
and  their  economies  boom  with  suc- 
cess and  abvmdance. 

Why?  What  caused  America  to  take 
this  disastrous  turn  from  dream  to 
nightmare?  Why  the  high  interest 
rates?  Why  crippling  inflation?  Why 
rundown  and  shutdown  factories? 
Why  huge  industrial  and  farm  debt? 
Why  are  millions  out  of  work  or  about 
to  lose  their  jobs? 

Congress  scandalously  overspends, 
that  is  true.  The  Federal  Reserve  dan- 
gerously overmanages  the  money 
supply,  that  is  true.  And  the  Govern- 
ment seriously  overregulates,  that  is 
true.  But  the  fraud-ridden,  unfair,  in- 
centive-killing graduated  income  tax 
holds  the  bloody  knife  which  has 
stabbed  a  prosperous-progressive 
America  In  the  back. 

To  save  that  fast-expiring  American 
dream,  the  progressive  income  tax 
must  be  quickly  cast  aside— it  is  time 
for  a  fair  tax,  a  tax  the  people  can  un- 
derstand and  afford,  a  tax  which  will 
invite  respect  for.  not  abuse  of  the 
law.  It  is  time  for  the  single  rate  tax. 

File  your  tax  on  a  form  the  size  of  a 
postcard.  File  without  fear  of  those 
costly  and  nosey  IRS  audits.  File 
under  a  simple  system  where  you 
always  know  what  is  yours  to  keep. 

The  single  rate  is  a  fair  tax  where 
everyone  pays  the  same  fair  share,  and 
the  gimmicks  are  gone  so  the  rich  man 
pays  along  with  everyone  else.  Also 
gone  are  the  tax  dodging  business  de- 
duction loopholes. 
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More  people  paying  more  taxes 
means  less  for  each  person  to  pay— the 
single  rate  tax  meams  a  tax  cut  for 
America,  less  redtape  for  America,  a 
real  chance  for  a  balanced  budget  and 
the  best  way  to  cut  inflation  and  inter- 
est rates  and  put  the  country  back  to 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  act.  The 
single  rate  tax  plan,  H.R.  4821,  is  now 
before  the  Congress.  This  legislation, 
the  Tax  Simplification  Act  [TSA],  was 
introduced  on  November  10,  1981,  and 
is  now  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  TSA  does  three  things:  First,  it 
reduces  the  burden  on  taxable  income 
to  a  single,  universal  percenta^-e  rate 
of  14  percent.  Second,  while  keeping 
the  current  exemption  structure  as  it 
is  under  existing  law.  it  allows  deduc- 
tions only  for  religious  contributions 
to  maintain  the  first  amendment  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  and  for  cat- 
astrophic medical  expenses  to  protect 
the  bodily  health  of  the  Nation.  Third, 
by  simplifying  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  it  protects  against  the  twin  dan- 
gers of  totalitarian  collection  tech- 
niques and  the  antifree  enterprise 
thrust  of  the  graduated  tax  structure. 

The  net  result  of  the  TSA  single  rate 
tax  proposal  would  interestingly  be  a 
dollar  income  increase  to  Uncle  Sam 
with  less  burden  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  potential  Impact  of  the  TSA  on 
tax  collections  is  most  encouraging, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  single 
most  important  drain  on  Federal  reve- 
nues—the disappearance  of  taxable 
income  into  the  so-called  underground 
economy.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAOl  gives  a  figure  of  more 
than  $200  billion  annually  with  a  Ux 
loss  of  $30  billion  annually.  The  same 
source  alleges  that  the  problem  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  per 
year. 

No  enforcement  technique  now 
available  can  reverse  or  eliminate  this 
phenomenon.  In  fact,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  it  is  the  coercive  ways  of 
the  IRS  itself  which  is  a  substantial 
stimulus  to  the  disappearance  of 
income  into  the  unreachable  sector. 
Any  expansion  of  this  coercive  power 
of  the  IRS  stands  an  excellent  chance 
of  being  counterproductive. 

Given  the  premise  that  abusive  tac- 
tics decrease  rather  than  increase  col- 
lections, what  other  means  is  available 
to  Increase  revenues  without  increas- 
ing tax  rates?  The  essence  of  the 
supply-side  economic  theory  is  that  re- 
pressive taxation,  like  repressive  meth- 
ods of  collection,  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns.  In  reducing 
the  individual  tax  burden  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  taxable  potential  of 
the  economy,  the  theory  projects  that 
the  potential  will  grow  larger  and  the 
tax  take  will  then  expand  with  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  current  ad- 
ministration seems  committed  to  de- 
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regulation  and  reducing  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  number 
of  social  programs.  The  two  trends 
converge  toward  one  remedy  which 
would  both  reaffirm  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic thrust  and  demonstrate  the 
depth  of  the  philosophic  commitment 
to  removing  the  tax  collector  as  an 
engine  of  social  chsmge. 

The  sole  justification  for  graduated 
income  tax  has  been  the  socialist  goal 
of  a  redistribution  of  the  wealth.  It 
has  been  sold  on  the  idea  that  it  would 
soak  the  rich  and  spare  the  poor  and 
people  of  average  income.  Facts  make 
it  plain,  however,  that  the  actual  tax 
load  on  incomes  has  fallen  most  heavi- 
ly, not  on  the  rich,  but  on  working 
people  and  families  of  modest  means. 
The  system,  in  fact,  has  had  the  side 
effect  of  protecting  the  rich  from  the 
full  impact  of  income  tax  through  leg- 
islative exemptions  and  through  their 
collective  means  to  pay  for  tax  avoid- 
ance. 

As  a  result,  it  is  now  commonplace 
that  the  rich  and  upper  middle  income 
groups  play  the  tax  shelter  game  and 
pay  little  or  no  income  tax  at  all.  The 
time  is  right  for  the  passage  of  a  single 
rate  tax  bill.  My  proposal.  H.R.  4821. 
sets  the  rate  of  tax  on  all  personal 
income  at  14  percent,  allowing  deduc- 
tions only  for  religious,  not  charitable 
contributions,  and  for  catastrophic 
medical  expenses.  All  other  income  is 
taxed  at  the  14-percent  rate. 

The  TSA  concept  will  provide  both 
savings  and  increased  income  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  savings  are 
obvious.  Most  of  the  distasteful  en- 
forcement methods  of  the  IRS  and 
their  huge  staff  can  be  dispensed  with 
at  a  saving  of  more  than  $1  billion  an- 
nually. Return  processing  will  become 
a  mathematical  function,  easily  han- 
dled by  nonlabor  intensive  systems. 

Under  the  TSA,  increases  In  revenue 
to  the  Government  can  be  expected 
from  both  the  top  and  the  middle  of 
the  Income  spectrum  without  an  addi- 
tional personal  tax  burden  because 
shelter  schemes  will  be  abandoned. 
The  bill  not  only  does  away  with  the 
opportunity  for  this  kind  of  activity, 
but  it  also  removes  the  Incentive  for 
such  schemes  since  they  would  become 
economically  nonproductive  when  the 
tax  is  fixed  at  the  suggested  low  14 
percent.  Even  at  the  lower  level  of 
income  a  more  reasonable  tax  rate 
should  have  a  substantial  pressure  on 
returning  hidden  earnings  from  wages 
and  other  income  to  the  tax  rolls,  par- 
ticularly since  any  gain  to  be  realized 
will  not  continue  to  justify  the  risk  of 
fines  and  prosecution. 

Most  Important,  since  the  fixed  tax 
rate  will  leave  more  money  in  the  tax- 
payers' pockets  while  returning  a  net 
tax  revenue  to  the  public  treasury  at 
least  equal  to  current  tax  revenues,  ev- 
eryone benefits— citizen  and  govern- 
ment alike. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  act.  Amer- 
ica needs  a  fair  tax— a  single  rate  tax.* 


2 1ST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NEW  REVELATION  MISSION- 
ARY BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27,  1982.  the  New  Revelation 
Missionary  Baptist  Church,  one  of  the 
leading  churches  in  the  greater  Pasa- 
dena area,  will  celebrate  its  21st  anni- 
versary with  the  Cornerstone  Installa- 
tion Service. 

For  more  than  two  decades  now,  the 
New  Revelation  Church  has  been 
striving  to  meet,  not  only  the  spiritual 
needs  of  its  congregation  and  its  com- 
munity, but  to  meet  their  social,  edu- 
cational, and  economic  needs  as  well. 

The  church  has  been  successful  in 
attaining  Its  high  goals:  it  has  met  its 
obligations  with  an  active,  thriving 
preschool  program  that  helps  very 
young  children  In  many  critical,  cru- 
cial ways.  It  has  other  programs  that 
have  helped  many  individuals  increase 
their  skills  and  job  marketability. 

In  looking  ahead,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  New  Revelation  Church  will 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper;  that  it 
will  continue  to  provide  spiritual  guid- 
ance and  leadership  throughout  the 
community  and  that  It  will  continue  to 
be  an  asset  to  the  city  of  Pasadena, 
the  district,  and  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleajsed  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  one  of 
the  fine  churches  of  southern  Califor- 
nia and  to  congratulate  all  its  mem- 
bers as  they  celebrate  a  special  occa- 
sion.* 


SAVING  LIVES  IS  WHAT  THEY 
ARE  ALL  ABOUT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  listened  to  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress by  Linda  Theis,  president  of  the 
Ohio  Right  to  Life  Society,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Ohio  breakfast  here  In 
Washington  on  January  22. 

Those  of  us  who  are  committed  to 
the  prollfe  cause  can  readily  see  that 
the  concept  of  the  right  to  life  is  not 
only  an  essential  part  of  the  heritage 
of  American  democracy— an  unaliena- 
ble right,  as  expressed  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  It  is  also  an  In- 
stinctive reaction  on  the  part  of  any 
caring  human  being  when  fellow 
human  beings  are  In  peril. 
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This  is  the  theme  that  is  so  elo- 
quently expressed  in  Mrs.  Theis'  re- 
marks which  follow: 

Address  of  Linda  J.  Theis,  President  of 
THE  Ohio  Right  to  Life  Society 

Soon  a  decade  will  have  come  to  pass  in 
the  life  span  of  the  pro-life  movement.  Nine 
years  ago  today  7  of  9  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  SUtes  of  America— our 
America,  your  and  mine— sent  down  two 
fatal  decisions  that  have  resulted  in  the 
mass  slaughter  of  over  10  million  innocent 
babies.  And  today.  9  years  later,  their  voices 
cry  out  to  us  in  a  chorus  more  tearfully 
than  we  could  possibly  have  luiown  on  that 
cold  day  In  January  back  in  1973. 

As  each  day  and  each  week  turned  Into 
each  month  and  each  year,  we  found  we  had 
to  face  the  horrible  fact  that  this  repulsive 
and  cruel  practice  of  Icllllng  unborn  babies 
was  to  take  not  just  a  number  of  months  to 
resolve— but  many  numbers  of  years. 

What  we  had  hoped  would  be  a  relatively 
short-term  commitment  has  stretched  into 
nearly  a  decade— and  the  killing  goes  on— 
and  we  are  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  and 
to  stand  firm  until  that  day  when  we  accom- 
plish our  ultimate  goal  of  legal  personhood 
and  protection  for  all  our  unborn  brothers 
and  sisters. 

We  as  people  who  have  known  of  the 
value  of  each  Individual  life  from  the  very 
onset  of  our  own  lives  can  stand  firm  in  that 
commitment.  Thanks  largely  to  our  own 
mothers  and  fathers  who  sought  to  instiU  in 
us  a  very  real  reverence  for  every  individual 
human  being,  we  have  come  the  distance 
and  know  without  question  that  we  must 
see  this  effort  through. 

We  are  at  an  extremely  crucial  time  in  the 
history  of  this  great  movement— possibly 
the  most  crucial  time  we've  been  through  to 
date.  For  so  very  much— the  moves  toward 
the  acceptance  of  infanticide,  euthanasia, 
in-vitro  fertilization— so  much  depends  on 
how  we  can  effect  positive  change  on  the 
question  of  abortion. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  reaction  of 
every  person  In  a  crowded  room  when  an 
infant  or  a  child  in  that  room  tiegins  to  cry? 
Or  the  reaction  when  a  person  is  drowning 
and  struggling  to  save  his  own  life?  This  is  a 
natural  Instinct  in  all  of  us  that  makes  us 
want  to  "ease  the  pain"  to  "make  things 
better"  to  dive  into  the  water  if  need  be  to 
help  save  that  life. 

Just  last  week  when  Air  Florida  90 
plunged  into  the  Potomac  here  In  Washing- 
ton, a  passerby  dove  into  the  icy  waters  and 
brought  a  stewardess  to  safety  who  other- 
wise would  have  perished.  The  man  wanted 
no  recognition,  wanted  no  news  cameras 
there  to  record  his  every  word  about  his 
feelings  when  he  Jumped  into  the  waters. 
He  very  simply  stated  that  he  just  knew  an- 
other person  needed  his  help  and  without  a 
thought  he  did  what  he  instinctively  knew 
he  should  do. 

You  people  here  are  not  unlike  that  gen- 
tleman who  did  what  he  had  to  do  without 
thought  of  courage  and  valor.  There  are  cer- 
tain basic  feelings  that  surface  when  the 
flare  goes  up.  You  people  here  in  this  very 
room  have  in  ways  that  may  never  be 
lenown  to  you  saved  the  lives  already  of 
thousands.  The  waters  you  tread  in  attempt 
to  rescue  the  unborn  are  icy  and  treacher- 
ous too — more  so  than  we  ever  bargained 
for— but  you  have  gone  ahead  anyway  and 
babies'  lives  are  being  saved  as  a  result. 
Those  children  will  never  walk  up  to  you 
and  say  "thank  you  for  saving  my  life"  but 
you  will  know  that  somewhere  out  there 
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they  are  alive  and  well  and  growing  to  their 
potential  as  members  of  our  human  family 
because  of  you. 

Oftentimes  I  don't  think  you  realize  just 
how  vital  you  are  in  the  great  pro-life  move- 
ment. The  leaders  of  this  movement  formu- 
late the  changes  in  our  governmental  poli- 
cies and  attempt  to  guide  the  grassroots 
people  of  this  country  but  you— every  one  of 
you  sitting  here  today  are  the  ones  who 
make  those  changes  happen.  You  ju-e  the 
ones  who  educate  your  communities  and 
your  legislators  on  this  issue  and  this  move- 
ment. You.  not  we,  are  the  force  that  makes 
things  happen  in  this  great  nation  of  ours. 
And  today  your  response  to  what  I  am  going 
to  ask  of  you  will  make  the  difference  in 
how  soon  we  can  stop  the  killing  of  over 
4,000  babies  every  day  in  this  country. 

I  would  ask  each  and  every  one  of  you  to 
think  very  hard  and  with  directed  Intent  on 
the  amount  of  commitment  you  are  willing 
to  make  during  this  next  year. 

The  major  point  I  need  to  have  clear  In 
my  mind,  as  a  pro-life  leader  In  Ohio,  is  how 
much  "active"  support  do  we  have  out  there 
across  this  state. 

We  know  we  have  the  vast  majority  of 
support  philosophically,  but  what  about  the 
activists?  Those  who  are  out  there  In  the 
trenches  really  fighting  to  win  have  t)een  at 
it  for  a  long  time.  They  need  help  to  contin- 
ue. They  need  every  single  one  of  you  who 
is  here  today— and  more. 

And  so  I  would  ask  that  you  look  to  the 
person  sitting  beside  you  today  at  this  Ohio 
Congressional  Breakfast  and  know  that  he 
or  she  has  made  a  solid  commitment  to  pro- 
life  activism  in  1982.  Look  to  that  person 
and  make  a  promise  to  him,  to  yourself,  and 
to  every  unborn  baby  whose  life  will  depend 
on  your  activism  during  the  coming  months 
of  1082.  And  let  that  promise  be  one  of  sup- 
port and  comfort  when  he  becomes  weary, 
one  of  optimlam  when  he  feels  his  efforts 
may  never  see  fruition.  Promise  him  that 
special  warmth  and  security  that  only  you 
can  provide  as  his  comrade  and  friend  In  de- 
fense of  the  unborn. 

God  bless  and  be  with  us  every  one  as  we 
continue  to  speak  In  the  unified  voice  of  the 
Ohio  Right  To  Life  Society  for  those  yet 
unborn  who  cannot,  as  yet,  speak  for  them- 
selves. Life  is  precious.  We  wUl  be  the  acting 
force  to  preserve  and  protect  every  human 
being  from  the  very  moment  of  his  cre- 
ation.* 


COMMUNISM:  THE  GREAT 
ECONOMIC  FAILURE 


HON.  JACK  nELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  1  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  features  an  article  by  David  L. 
Barnett  entitled.  "Communism:  The 
Great  Economic  Failure."  which  ex- 
amines how  and  why  communism  has 
failed  so  totally  to  produce  the  bene- 
fits envisioned  by  its  originators  and 
supporters.  Mr.  Bamett  begins  his  ex- 
amination of  economic  problems 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  this  way: 

For  the  1.5  billion  Inhabitants  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  the  Marxist  promise  of  a 
workers"  paradise  has  turned  into  a  night- 
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mare  of  permanent  scarcity,  economic  stag- 
nation and  discontent. 

This  dismal  performance  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  "planned  economy." 
the  Soviets'  inability  to  feed  their  own 
people,  and  the  diversion  of  all  impor- 
tant resources  from  civilian  to  military 
uses  points  up  the  failures  of  Commu- 
nist rule  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  see 
on  television  every  night  the  economic 
misery  being  endured  by  the  Polish 
people— and  we  tend  to  forget  that 
that  misery  is  not  unique  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  the  norm,  as 
author  Bamett  points  out  in  his  arti- 
cle. Prom  that  article,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  economic  hardships  and  the 
political  oppression  confronting  resi- 
dents of  eastern  European  nations 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
remedied  in  only  one  way:  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  expanded  political  freedoms  for 
those  men  and  women  now  ruled  by 
the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent article  to  you  and  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  include  It  in  today's 
Record: 

CoMMtJNiSM:  The  Great  Economic  Failure 
(By  David  L.  Bamett) 

For  the  1.5  billion  inhabitants  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  the  Marxist  promise  of  a 
workers'  paradise  has  turned  Into  a  night- 
mare of  permanent  scarcity,  economic  stag- 
nation and  discontent. 

Poland's  economic  disaster,  which 
spawned  a  now  aborted  revolt  by  disillu- 
sioned workers,  is  the  most  dramatic  symp- 
tom of  a  wider  crisis  gripping  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  dozen  other  nations  that  copied 
its  economic  system. 

In  Russia  itself,  65  years  after  the  revolu- 
tion, the  masses  of  people  still  must  queue 
for  hours,  not  just  for  luxuries  but  even  for 
meat.  Grim  as  they  are,  living  standards  in 
the  U.S.aR.  and  much  of  Eastern  Europe 
are  expected  to  deteriorate.  Economic 
growth  rates.  Impressive  in  the  '50s  and  '60s, 
are  sliding  to  near  ssero  levels.  Officially  reg- 
ulated prices  are  skyrocketing— up,  by  as 
much  as  400  percent  for  foodstuffs  in 
Poland. 

Intensifying  the  pressure  on  supplies  and 
costs  In  Russia  is  the  fact  that  a  worker  pro- 
duces only  half  the  goods  and  services 
turned  out  by  his  American  counterpart. 
The  economic  squeeze  Is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  loss  of  easy  access  to  West- 
em  loans  that  have  been  used  to  Import 
technology  and  Industrial  equipment.  Banks 
In  the  West  have  provided  an  80-billlon- 
dollar  crutch  for  limping  Soviet-bloc  econo- 
mies-surpassing the  Marshall  Plan  aid  that 
helped  to  rebuild  Western  Europe  after 
World  War  II. 

Not  just  money  and  technology  have  been 
Imported  from  the  West  on  a  lavish  scale. 
Features  cf  the  free-market  system  Increas- 
ingly have  been  copied  by  a  number  of  East- 
em  European  countries  as  well  as  by  China 
In  an  effort  to  escape  from  the  crippling  vise 
of  Soviet-style  "command  economies. "  The 
Soviet-bloc  states  that  are  doing  best  have 
reformed  the  most.  Economists  stress  that 
the  crisis  in  the  Conmiunist  world  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  recession  plaguing 
the  West  today.  The  slump  in  the  tJ.S.  and 
Europe  Is  seen  as  cyclical,  with  the  prospect 
of  recovery  over  the  next  year.  By  contrast. 
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the  economic  crisis  in  the  Soviet  bloc  stems 
from  structural  problems  within  the  system 
itself  and  Is  expected  to  persist— perhaps 
even  worsen— unless  basic  reforms  are  intro- 
duced. 

The  Soviet  system,  as  it  operates  now,  has 
what  many  economists  see  as  formidable 
built-in  obstacles  to  progress.  A  central 
planning  group— Gosplan— sets  wages, 
prices  and  production  goals  and  allocates  re- 
sources more  on  a  political  than  economic 
basis.  The  first  objective  for  an  industrial 
manager  is  to  persuade  the  planners  to  set 
low  targets  that  can  be  easily  achieved  and 
win  rewards  rather  than  press  for  higher 
output. 

Also:  With  prices  set  arbitrarily,  planners 
cannot  tell  whether  their  decisions  will 
produce  a  balance  of  supply  and  demand. 
Shortages  crop  up  suddenly,  and  the  system 
is  too  rigid  to  adjust.  Finally:  Workers  and 
managers  have  no  incentive  to  work  hard 
since  laborers  rarely  get  fired  and  there  are 
few  material  rewards  for  greater  efficiency. 

To  examine  the  fate  of  the  marxist  eco- 
nomic experiment  and  the  propsects  for  re- 
vitalizing the  system,  staff  members  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  talked  to  experts  in 
this  country  and  abroad  and  conducted  on- 
the-spot  inquiries  In  major  Communist 
countries.  This  is  what  they  found: 
The  Soviet  Economy— Shackled  by  Inertia 

Despite  its  standing  as  one  of  the  worlds 
two  superpowers,  the  Soviet  Union  provides 
its  populace  with  one  of  the  lowest  living 
standards  among  Industrial  nations.  Al- 
though the  U.S.S.R.  has  a  vast  store  of  nat- 
ural resources,  economic  growth  has  slowed 
dramatically  from  the  sharp  upward  trends 
of  the  '50s  and  '60s.  The  increase  in  the  na- 
tional product,  according  to  one  authorita- 
tive study,  is  now  crawling  along  at  1.2  per- 
cent a  year. 

Nicholas  Daniloff,  the  magazine's  corre- 
spondent in  Moscow,  reports:  "The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  economy  is  an  economy  of  scarci- 
ty is  underlined  by  long  lines  at  stores,  black 
marketeering,  bribe  giving  and  bribe 
taking— and  the  government's  new  harsh 
campaign  to  stamp  out  speculation  and  cor- 
ruption." 

Especially  grim  is  the  situation  in  Soviet 
agriculture.  For  the  third  year  in  a  row, 
Russia  has  suffered  a  major  crop  failure.  As 
a  result,  says  Marshall  Goldman,  associate 
director  of  the  Russian  Research  Center  at 
Harvard,  "the  Soviet  Union  finds  itself  with 
a  disaster  of  unprecedented  magnitude  on 
its  hands." 

Adverse  weather  is  a  factor,  but  basically 
the  disaster  stems  from  the  monumental  in- 
efficiency of  the  Soviet  system  of  collectiv- 
ized agriculture.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the 
Soviet  workers  are  in  agriculture,  and  the 
still  can't  feed  the  nation.  By  contrast,  only 
3  percent  of  the  American  labor  force  is  en- 
gaged in  fanning  and  produces  vast  surplus- 
es. Each  U.S.  farm  worker  feeds  60  Ameri- 
cans; each  U.B.S.R.  farmer  feeds  only  eight 
Russians. 

Ironically,  the  only  bright  spot  in  this 
bleak  picture  of  Soviet  agriculture  is  the 
island  of  free  enterprise  in  the  otherwise 
collectivized  society:  The  tiny  private  plots 
that  workers  on  collective  and  state  farms 
are  allowed  to  cultivate— occupying  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  farmland  but  produc- 
ing one  third  of  the  total  meat-and-vegeta- 
ble  output. 

The  recurrent  agriculture  disasters  multi- 
ply Russia's  industrial  troubles.  To  pay  for 
Imports  of  grain  to  feed  its  people,  the 
Kremlin  was  compelled  to  sell  224  tons  of 
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gold  abroad  in  1981.  This  impedes  the  drive 
to  modernize  Soviet  factories  by  limiting 
funds  available  to  buy  Western  technology. 

However  much  they  value  technology  de- 
veloped in  the  West,  the  Russians  resolutely 
reject  any  notion  of  importing  any  of  the 
features  of  the  free-enterprise  system  that 
spawns  the  advanced  technology.  Kremlin 
leaders  even  spurn  suggestions  that  the 
small  slice  of  private  enterprise  permitted  to 
farmers  be  extended  to  repair  services,  res- 
taurants and  small  shops.  The  central  mtm- 
agement  of  virtually  every  ast>ect  of  Soviet 
work  seems  firmly  entrenched  and  stands 
out  as  a  fundamental  reason  for  the  coun- 
try's economic  malaise.  Says  one  Western 
expert  based  in  Moscow:  "They  will  tinker, 
but  that"s  all  they  will  do."' 

Compounding  the  problems  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  seem  to  have  lost  whatever 
incentive  they  had  to  work  hard.  Indus- 
triouness  seems  to  have  disappeared  because 
the  incentive  of  private  gain  has  been 
banned.  Ideological  Jawboning— exhorta- 
tions to  avoid  waste  and  work  harder— no 
longer  has  much  effect. 

Soviet  officialdom  makes  no  secret  of  its 
concern.  Radio  Moscow  recently  compared 
the  Tolyatti  plant,  built  by  Plat  on  the 
Volga  River,  and  the  Daimler-Benz  plant  In 
West  Germany.  The  broadcast  complained 
that  Soviet  output  lags  far  behind  in  quanti- 
ty and  quality  because  of  chronic  absentee- 
ism and  extended  tea  breaks. 

Aside  from  the  inefficiencies  of  the 
system  itself,  what  virtually  rules  out  the 
prospect  of  a  better  life  for  the  Russian 
people  is  the  massive  diversion  of  resources 
to  the  military.  America's  investment  in  de- 
fense, even  with  the  increases  now  pro- 
posed, is  modest  by  comparison.  Although 
the  Soviet  economy  is  about  half  that  of  the 
U.S.,  the  Russians  devote  12  to  14  percent  of 
total  output  to  the  military,  compared  with 
6  percent  in  the  United  States.  The  defense 
establishment  not  only  has  first  call  on  ma- 
terial resources  but  also  on  the  best  engi- 
neers and  scientists. 

On  top  of  the  military  burden  is  the  cost 
of  preserving  the  Russian  empire,  which 
further  drains  scarce  resources  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Soviet  consumer.  The  U.S.  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  estimates  that 
Soviet  aid  of  all  kinds  to  other  Communist 
regimes  soared  from  about  2  billion  dollars 
in  1971  to  nearly  24  billion  In  1980. 

The  gosU  of  a  world  converted  to  Commu- 
nism is  a  pillar  of  Kremlin  doctrine.  But  for- 
eign aid,  particularly  goods  ship[>ed  to  East- 
em  Europe,  is  a  source  of  bitterness  to  the 
Russian  worker.  He  grumbles  that  the  East- 
em  Europeans  already  are  better  off  than 
he  is— and  he  is  right. 

eastern  EUROPE— on  A  RISKY  ROAD  TO  RETORM 

Nowhere  is  the  search  to  break  out  of  the 
Communist  economic  straltjacket  more  evi- 
dent and  risky  than  in  Eastern  Europe, 
where  109  million  people  In  six  countries 
have  struggled  under  a  Kremlin  economic 
system  imposed  by  Soviet  might  after  World 
War  II.  The  satellite  states  have  little  room 
to  maneuver. 

The  tragedy  of  Poland  today  is  cited  as  an 
object  lesson  of  the  penalty  for  going 
beyond  the  strict  limits  imposed  by  Moscow. 
Still,  Czechoslovak  economist  Jaroslav  Vej- 
voda  admits  publicly:  "It  is  becoming  clear 
that  for  a  full  30  years  we  have  been  unable 
to  solve  problems  associated  with  produc- 
tion under  socialism,  either  In  theory  or  In 
practice." 

Today,  most  of  the  Soviet-bloc  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  face  economic  stagna- 
tion, with  growing  shortages  of  basic  materl- 
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als,  a  hard-currency  debt  of  60  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  West  and  dim  prospects  for  the 
future.  But  even  the  countries  with  the  best 
performance  records,  such  as  Hungary  and 
East  Germany,  are  now  in  serious  trouble. 
Over  all,  the  average  yearly  growth  rate  of 
Communist  economies  in  Eastern  Europe 
has  plunged  from  5.7  percent  in  1976  to  1.2 
percent  in  1980.  according  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  And  an  even  worse 
slump  is  predicted  In  the  period  ahead. 

A  Communist  Party  newspaper  in  Czecho- 
slovakia recently  admitted:  "It  is  no  use  cov- 
ering it  up.  The  economic  situation  today  is 
much  worse  than  five  or  10  years  ago.  We 
have  to  make  rapid  adjustments  or  the 
whole  system  will  be  seriously  threatened." 

Government-ordered  price  increases  make 
inflation  In  the  U.S.  look  like  stability.  Ro- 
mania on  February  15  ordered  price  hikes 
on  basic  food  products  and  cigarettes  by  an 
average  of  35  percent.  Meat  prices  went  up 
64  percent.  Czechoslovakia  just  raised  meat 
prices  137  percent.  Poland  on  February  1 
Jumped  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  between  200 
and  400  percent. 

Why  the  sharp  economic  deterioration 
throughout  Eastern  Europe?  The  Polish 
crisis  is  one  factor— but  by  no  means  the 
most  important  one.  Shortages  of  food,  coal, 
sulfur  and  industrial  goods  have  been  aggra- 
vated through  much  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
which  depended  on  Poland  as  a  major  sup- 
plier. But  the  crisis  also  has  made  Western 
banks  much  more  cautious  at)out  financing 
East- West  trade.  Many  analysts  think  that  a 
cutoff  of  hard-currency  loans  would  con- 
front Eastern  Europe  with  a  real  economic 
disaster. 

Even  before  the  Polish  crisis,  it  was  be- 
coming evident  that  Eastern  E^urope's  eco- 
nomic game  plan  was  falling.  Alfred  Zanker, 
the  magazine's  European  Economic  Editor, 
reports  that  the  strategy  has  been  to  borrow 
from  Western  banks  to  purchase  advanced 
technology  from  the  West.  New  plants  and 
equipment  were  supposed  to  produce  goods, 
such  as  typewriters,  that  could  be  exported 
to  pay  off  the  Western  debt. 

The  hitch  is  that  exports  to  the  West 
have  not  Increased  enough  to  ease  the  debt 
because  of  the  poor  quality  of  their  prod- 
ucts or  other  shortcomings. 

In  an  effort  to  ball  out  its  Eastern  Europe- 
an empire,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
buying  the  Inferior  made-for-export  goods 
from  satellite  nations  and  selling  them  oil  at 
cut-rate  prices.  For  example.  Poland  in  1980 
bought  Soviet  oil  at  about  46  percent  of  the 
world  dollar  price. 

But  this  year  the  Russians,  themselves 
caught  in  a  worsening  squeeze,  are  refusing 
to  increase  oil  shipments  to  the  E^astem  Eu- 
ropeans. The  Soviets  are  committed  to  send 
oil  at  the  1980  level  for  the  next  five  years, 
which  actually  means  a  sharp  cut  from  1981 
levels  and  not  enough  for  economic  expan- 
sion. Furthermore,  the  oil  is  now  being  pro- 
vided at  near  the  world  price,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  drag  on  Eastern  European 
economies.  The  result,  say  some  economists, 
could  be  to  push  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
brink  of  an  economic  calamity.  A  new  study 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  says 
that  the  cutback  would  virtually  wipe  out 
even  the  modest  growth  predicted  this  year. 
Czechoslovakla"s  annual  growth  rate  would 
drop  to  0.3  percent,  and  even  in  Hungary, 
the  most  buoyant  of  the  Eastern  European 
states,  the  rate  would  slide  to  0.7  percent,  a 
reduction  of  two  thirds  from  the  projected 
1982  rate. 

Damaging  as  the  external  setbacks  have 
been,  economists  stress  that  the  most  basic 
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problem  in  Eastern  Europe  is  a  fatal  flaw  in 
the  >ystem— the  lack  of  incentives.  Lester 
Thurow,  economics  professor  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  points  out 
that  because  of  shortages  there  are  few  ma- 
terial rewards  for  hard  work.  Thus,  the 
worker  has  no  Incentive  to  labor  productive- 
ly. Production  falls,  and  stores  end  up  with 
even  fewer  goods. 

There  also  is  little  incentive  for  managers 
to  experiment.  Charles  H.  Movit  of  Whar- 
ton Econometrics  notes  that  the  system 
gives  the  greatest  reward  to  managers  who 
year  after  year  overfulfil!  their  production 
quotas  by  only  1  percent.  A  new  approach 
that  might  improve  production  by  10  per- 
cent is  not  worth  the  risk. 

In  efforts  to  shake  loose  from  this  strait - 
jacket,  several  of  the  Soviet-bloc  countries 
are  adopting  Western-style  incentive  sys- 
tems. Stewart  Powell,  the  magazine's 
London-based  correspondent  who  has  trav- 
eled widely  in  Eastern  Europe,  reports  that 
East  Germany,  for  iiutance,  offers  bonuses, 
longer  vacations  and  a  shorter  workweek  for 
more  productive  workers.  Also,  247,000  of 
the  country's  8  million  workers  now  are  en- 
gaged in  private  enterprises  In  areas  such  as 
meat  processing,  building  maintenance  and 
retail  trade. 

Even  so,  E^t  Germans  seem  dissatisfied. 
A  major  reason:  Nightly  they  see  on  West 
German  television  what  they  lack  in  their 
own  stores. 

The  most  satisfied  consumers  in  Eastern 
Europe  are  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  pri- 
marily because  those  two  countries  have 
junked  as  much  of  the  Kremlin  model  as 
they  think  they  can  get  away  with.  Hungary 
already  is  so  tied  to  Western  economies,  cor- 
respondent Powell  reports,  that  were  a 
trade  embargo  clamped  on,  half  of  Hunga- 
ry's factories  would  be  forced  to  close  within 
90  days  because  of  lack  of  key  components 
for  finished  products. 

Experimentation  with  free-market  con- 
cepts In  Hungary.  East  Germany  and  Bul- 
garia is  tolerated  by  the  Kremlin,  because, 
unlike  In  Poland,  the  [x>litical  power  of  the 
Communist  Party  is  in  no  way  being  chal- 
lenged. 

CHINA— TAKING  THE  LEAF  TO  FREER  ENTERPRISE 

All  of  the  changes  in  European  Commu- 
nist countries  are  dwarfed  by  China's  rush 
to  embrace  free-market  practices.  Reports 
James  Wallace,  the  magazine's  Asia  corre- 
spondent: "Emphasis  now  is  on  productivity 
rather  than  equality,  on  pragmatism  instead 
of  ideology.  Incentives  such  as  bonuses  and 
higher  wages  are  replacing  polftical  exhor- 
tation. Profits  are  not  only  permitted;  they 
are  demanded  by  government  leaders." 

The  reforms  reflect  Peking's  acknowledg- 
ment of  failure  of  its  past  economic  policies, 
among  the  most  doctrinaire  in  the  Commu- 
nist world.  In  its  far-reaching  effort  to  over- 
haul the  economy,  the  Chinese  government 
no  longer  assigns  all  workers  to  government 
Jobs  at  fixed  pay,  under  orders  to  fill  pro- 
duction quotas  set  by  central  planners.  It  is 
encouraging  free  enterprise  by  offering  tax 
exemptions  and  low-interest  loans  to  the 
self-employed.  Of  the  40  million  Chinese  en- 
tering the  job  market  each  year,  more  than 
2  million  will  end  up  working  for  themselves 
or  for  privately  financed  groups,  mostly  col- 
lectives. 

The  biggest  departure  is  the  planned  reor- 
ganization of  industry.  As  In  Western  econo- 
mies, the  bottom  line— profits  or  losses— will 
become  the  major  factor.  Each  enterprise 
will  pay  to  the  state  part  of  its  profits,  an 
amount   roughly  comparable  to  corporate 
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taxes  In  the  West.  The  rest  will  be  used  for 
higher  wages,  expansion  or  whatever  the 
enterprise  itself  decides. 

Furthermore.  China's  Communist  leaders 
are  offering  new  Incentives  in  an  effort  to 
attract  increased  foreign  Investment.  To  re- 
assure Westerners,  they  have  Introduced 
tax  and  other  laws  regulating  foreign  invest- 
ments. Joint  ventures  and  co-production 
agreements.  So  far,  such  investment 
amounts  to  less  than  1  billion  dollars.  Sever- 
al Chinese  provinces  are  competing  to  at- 
tract foreign  business,  much  as  American 
states  do,  with  favorable  tax  rates,  low-cost 
land  and  labor. 

Such  radical  changes  are  not  being  made 
without  a  fight.  Correspondent  Wallace  re- 
ports: "The  most  fundamental  objection 
comes  from  Communist  Party  stalwarts  who 
fear  loosening  economic  controls  will  de- 
stroy firm  central  political  control  vital  to 
any  Communist  system.  So  far,  however, 
the  reformers  are  winning.  But  they  could 
be  undone  if  the  reforms  do  not  produce 
quick,  visible  results." 

Not  only  has  the  Kremlin  model  fallen 
flat  in  the  more  industrialized  countries,  but 
it  also  has  proved  to  be  a  failure  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas.  Mozambique  and  Ethio- 
pia, in  Africa,  are  the  most  recent  to  em- 
brace the  Kremlin  economic  model  as  a  fast 
way  to  prosperity  through  industrialization. 
They  are  both  impoverished.  Vietnam  re- 
mains viable  only  with  substantial  subsidies 
from  the  Kremlin.  Cuba  needs  billions  in 
Russian  aid  to  stay  afloat. 

The  two  Koreas  provide  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  difference  the  free-enterprise 
system  can  make.  South  Korea  has  one  of 
the  new  miracle  economies  of  the  world, 
with  a  growth  rate  last  year  of  more  than  14 
percent.  Communist  North  Korea,  with  one 
fourth  the  output  of  the  South,  uses  half  its 
work  force  to  feed  Its  people,  compared  with 
little  more  than  one  third  in  South  Korea. 

All  in  all,  the  Communist  economies  of 
the  world  are  at  a  cross  roads.  Central  plan- 
ning and  collective  agriculture  appear  to  be 
failures.  While  still  rejected  by  Russia  as  a 
threat  to  Communist  Party  political  control, 
a  switch  to  Western-style  free  markets  and 
individual  incentives  is  taking  place  In 
China  and  several  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. Russia's  willingness  to  join  this  trend 
and  allow  its  satellites  to  go  far  enough  with 
reforms  could  well  determine  whether  the 
decline  continues  inexorably  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  or  whether  the  slide  can  be  reversed. 

United  States  versus  U.S.S.R.— A  Compari- 
son OF  World's  Two  Largest  Economies 
Total  output:  United  States,  $2.9  trillion; 
U.S.S.R.,  $1.4  triUlon. 

Land  area  (square  miles):  United  States. 
3.6  million;  U.S.S.R.,  8.6  million. 

Population:  United  States,  230  million; 
U.S.S.R.,  268  million. 

Oil  (barrels  produced  per  day):  United 
States,  8.57  million;  U.S.S.R.,  12.18  million. 

Steel  (production  in  metric  tons):  United 
SUtes.  100.8  million;  U.S.S.R.,  148.0  million. 
Autos  (production):  United  States,  6.4  mil- 
lion; U.S.S.R.,  1.3  million. 

Urbanization  (percentage  living  in  urban 
areas):  United  States,  73;  U.S.S.R.,  65. 

Energy  use  per  person  (equivalent  of 
metric  tons  of  coal):  United  States.  12  4- 
U.S.S.R..  6.1. 

Computers  (value  of  general-purpose  com- 
puter mainframes,  end  of  1980):  United 
SUtes,  $58.2  billion:  U.S.S.R.,  $9.2  billion 
(estimate). 

Farm  workers  (as  percentage  of  total  work 
force):  United  States.  3;  U.S.S.R..  24. 
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Meat  produced  per  person  (pounds): 
United  States,  256;  U.S.S.R..  126. 

Grain  produced  per  person  (pounds): 
United  States.  2.552;  U.S.S.R..  1.571. 

Note.— Figures  are  for  latest  year  avail- 
able from  both  countries— usually  1980. 

TWO  EUROPES— WHICH  PRODUCES  THE  MOST' ' 
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STAMP  PROPOSAL  BY  JOSEPH 
ZAGAME 


HON.  STEPHEN  J,  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  proposal  offered  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Zagame,  a  noted  philatelist 
and  historian. 

Recognizing  the  educational  value  of 
conunemorative  stamps  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  Mr.  Zagame  has 
suggested  initiating  a  series  which 
would  honor  the  many  ethnic  heritage 
which  have  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  America. 

In  this  regard,  the  following  are 
brief  summaries,  written  by  Mr. 
Zagame,  which  describe  the  achieve- 
ments of  four  Italian  immigrants  who 
are  particularly  noteworthy  and  de- 
serving of  recognition. 

CONSTANTINO  BRUMIDI 

1980  marked  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  r.  great  Italian  American  artist. 
Constantino  Brumidi.  who  painted  the  Cap- 
itol in  Washington.  He  pioneered  the 
"affresco"  technique  in  the  U.S. 


Constantino  Brumidi  was  bom  in  Rome 
on  July  26.  1805.  His  accidental  death  on 
February  19.  1880  was  caused  by  a  fall  from 
the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  standing  while 
working  on  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  In 
the  place  of  his  death  now  rises  a  marble 
bust  commemorated  to  him  in  1968  for  his 
inspiration  to  art  and  liberty. 

To  his  love  for  art,  Brumidi  added  a  love 
for  liberty,  and  it  was  this  desire  that 
brought  him  to  America.  Because  of  his  love 
for  liberty  he  was  considered  'undesirable" 
by  an  influential  person  in  the  Vatican,  and 
was  first  imprisoned,  then  freed  with  the 
condition  that  he  go  into  exile  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Pope  Plus  IX.  who  was  his  friend. 
In  1852  he  came  to  America. 

He  arrived  In  New  York  on  September  18, 
1852.  He  soon  expressed  his  wish  to  become 
a  citizen  and  was  naturalized  two  years  later 
in  Washington.  Both  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia have  some  works  of  art  of  Brumidi. 
In  New  York  they  are  kept  in  St.  Stephen 
Church  (147  E.  28th  Street)  which  celebrat- 
ed his  125th  anniversary  in  1973.  The 
affresco  of  the  crucifixion,  behind  the  main 
altar,  is  the  best  known  work  in  the  church. 

It  was  in  Washington,  in  the  Capitol, 
where  Brumidi  gave  the  best  measure  of  his 
genius  and  of  his  talent  as  an  artist,  so 
much  as  to  gain  the  nickname  "The  Michel- 
angelo of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States." 
His  afrescos  in  the  Capitol  are  an  American 
version  of  Michelangelo's  afrescos  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome.  Brumidi  had  start- 
ed his  artistic  career  restoring  Michelange- 
lo's afrescos  in  the  Sistine. 

In  America,  Brumidi  worked  under  six 
Presidents.  For  his  25  years'  work  beautify- 
ing the  U.S.  Capitol  he  received  a  total  of 
$80,712.71  or  about  $3,200  per  year.  At  the 
age  of  sixty,  he  began  painting  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol,  which  he  enriched  with  an 
af reso  concave  of  4,646  sq.  ft. 

The  works  created  by  Brumidi  in  the  Cap- 
itol interpret  majestically  Americas  spirit 
and  ideals.  Conunents  about  his  work  have 
been  made  by  many.  Including  Senator  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont  who  said,  "So  long  did  he 
dedicate  his  heart  and  his  strength  to  this 
Capitol  that  his  love  and  reverence  for  it 
have  not  surpassed  those  that  Michelangelo 
had  for  St.  Peter's." 

ENRICO  nxHi 

On  the  second  of  December  1942,  the  first 
atomic  pile  began  to  operate,  causing  the 
first  chain  nuclear  reaction.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  an  era,  when  man  learned  to 
employ  enormous  energy  quantity  in  the 
nuclear  atom. 

This  most  Important  event  was  the  fruit 
of  the  genius  of  one  of  the  greatest  physi- 
cists of  all  times,  the  Italian  Enrico  Fermi. 

Fermi  was  bom  In  Rome  on  the  29th  of 
September  1901.  He  graduated  with  a  Phys- 
ics degree  in  1922.  when  he  was  only  21 
years  old.  In  1929  he  was  named  the  "Aca- 
demic of  Italy."  In  1938  he  was  given  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physics.  In  1937  he  came  to 
the  United  States  for  some  conferences,  but 
in  1939  he  took  refuge  in  America,  due  to 
the  fascist  laws  which  struck  his  wife  and 
his  children.  He  had  a  teaching  post  at  Co- 
lumbia University  in  New  York.  During  the 
2nd  World  War.  he  devoted  all  his  activity 
to  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  on  a 
large  scale,  first  in  Chicago  and  then  In  Los 
Alamos. 

The  atomic  bomb  was  planned  and  made 
thanks  to  Enrico  Fermi  and  the  "chain  reac- 
tion "  made  by  the  experiments  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1945.  These  experi- 
ments were  the  key  to  the  fabrication  of  the 
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atomic  bomb,  in  the  American  establish- 
ments of  Clinton  Engineeers  and  the  first 
atomic  explosion  in  Almo  Gordo.  New 
Mexico  on  July  10.  1945.  In  1946  Fermi  re- 
ceived the  United  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's first  special  award. 

Fermi  died  when  he  was  only  53  years  old 
on  November  29.  1954.  Italy  and  the  entire 
world  lost  one  of  the  greatest  and  brightest 
scientists  of  all  times. 

He  devoted  to  America,  which  was  his 
second  homeland,  15  years  of  his  scientific 
activity,  through  his  research.  h|p  brilliant 
inventions  and  his  teaching  and  he  raised 
the  scientific  level  of  the  counry  and  opened 
the  doors  of  the  world's  history  to  a  new 
era.  The  nuclear  era,  full  of  dangers,  but 
also  full  of  hopes  and  promises.  The  Federal 
Government  honored  his  memory  by  giving 
his  name  to  the  biggest  nuclear  accelerator 
of  Batavla.  Illinois,  Inaugurated  on  May  11. 
1974. 

On  December  2.  1967,  the  Italian  Post 
issued  a  commemorative  stamp  on  the  25th 
anniverstiry  of  the  first  "chain  nuclear  reac- 
tion by  Enrico  Perml.'"  Perml  has  honored 
Italy  where  he  was  bom  and  his  second 
homeland,  like  many  other  Italian  Ameri- 
cans, known  or  unknown,  who  contributed 
to  make  America  the  most  powerful  country 
In  the  world. 

ARTURO  TOSCANINI 

Arturo  Toscanlnl  was  bom  In  Parma  on 
March  25.  1867.  The  Italian  Post  issued  a 
commemorative  stamp  on  the  centenary  of 
his  birth.  He  was  a  great  concerter.  perform- 
er and  supreme  orchestra  conductor.  The 
Image  of  this  eminent  composer  Is  peculiar- 
ly close  to  the  American  world  since  he 
spent  a  long  part  of  his  life  in  this  country. 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  of  his  work 
In  America,  we  remember  his  directing  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New  York  from 
1942  to  1957  and  the  famous  Broadcasting 
Corporation  established  expressly  for  him. 
His  work  Inspired  the  spirit  of  the  American 
music  and  he  spent  most  of  his  life  at  the 
service  of  the  American  culture.  During  his 
long  residence  in  New  York  the  composer 
achieved  a  unique  goal  for  American  music, 
preventing  it  from  following  those  provin- 
cial characteristics  of  the  19th  century  and 
opening  the  doors  of  a  country,  which  had 
reached  the  "Tunes  of  Gershwin,"  towards 
the  great  features  of  the  European  musical 
tradition. 

Toscanlnl  died  on  January  16,  1957.  New 
York  had  been  his  second  homeland  after 
his  voluntary  exile  from  Italy  In  1938.  His 
residence  at  Wave  Hill  In  the  Bronx  has 
become  a  public  institution.  The  Inherltence 
of  Toscanlnl  Is  historically  Inerasable  and  a 
source  of  constant  pride  to  all  Italian  Amer- 
icans. Besides  being  the  Italian  culture 
symbol,  he  has  diffused  In  the  world  the 
light  of  beauty  and  civilization.  He  has  been 
the  personification  of  the  courage  and  liber- 
ty that  challenged  the  tyranny. 

ANTONIO  KCUCCI 

Antonio  Meucci  was  bom  In  Florence, 
Italy  on  April  13,  1808,  and  died  In  Staten 
Island  on  October  18,  1889.  He  had  a  hard 
and  adventurous  life,  first  in  Florence,  and 
then  in  the  Americas,  where  he  also  helped 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi  in  his  ventures.  Meucci 
was  his  collaborator  in  building  a  candle  fac- 
tory In  Staten  Island.  However,  his  life  was 
mostly  enlightened  by  the  research  of  the 
transmission  of  sounds  by  distance. 

In  1835  in  Auana  (Cuba)  he  realized  the 
telegraph  communication.  From  1844  to 
1848  he  went  back  to  Italy  and  took  part  in 
the  revolution,  reaching  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
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tenant.  Meucci  came  back  to  Auana  and 
stayed  until  1850.  the  year  of  the  fire  at  the 
theatre  where  he  was  supervising  the  me- 
chanical and  electrical  installations. 

Meucci  settled  in  Staten  Island,  continu- 
ing the  experiments  he  began  in  Auana  in 
1857.  Improving  his  invention.  Unfortunate- 
ly, all  his  efforts  to  raise  money  to  promote 
his  invention  were  in  vain,  because  of  the 
skepticism  of  those  the  inventor  asked.  In 
order  to  insure  the  priority  of  his  invention, 
in  1871.  Meucci  was  able  to  put  together 
enough  money  to  take  the  sketches  and  doc- 
uments to  the  patent  office.  He  gets  patent 
number  3335  on  December  28,  1871.  At  this 
time  again  he  can't  find  anyone  who  will  fi- 
nance him.  and  when  the  patent  expires  he 
doesn't  even  have  the  money  to  renew  it.  At 
the  Patent  Office.  Meucci  is  told  they  cant 
find  the  documents.  They  shall  never  find 
them.  Through  many  vicissitudes,  old  age. 
political  conflicts.  Judicial  controversies  and 
disputes,  the  Supreme  Court  In  1886  finally 
granted  him  the  Invention's  priority. 

It  was  only  a  moral  victory,  since  the 
patent  had  expired  in  1873.  Meucci's  life 
ended  in  Staten  Island,  serene  and  poor, 
living  In  a  house  which  had  been  donated, 
surrounded  by  those  who  had  known  him 
and  loved  him.  That  house  today.  Is  called 
"Garlbaldi-Meucci  Museum"  and  is  taken 
care  of  by  OSIA— Order  Sons  of  Italy  in 
America. 

Two  commemorative  stamps  were  issued 
in  Italy  in  1965  and  1978.  to  the  memory  of 
Antonio  Meucci.  ""True  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone."• 


WE  CAN  CUT  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Frank  Carlucci  re- 
cently challenged  critics  of  the  Penta- 
gon to  find  any  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  defense  budget.  This  is  a  gauntlet 
too  tempting  to  resist  picking  up. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  memo  for 
Congressmen  explaining  some  of  the 
inherent  difficulties  in  cutting  defense 
spending  this  year  because  so  much  of 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  appropri- 
ate Is  not  due  to  be  spent  until  later 
years.  In  his  budget  briefing  for  the 
press  February  6,  Mr.  Carlucci  stood 
my  argument  on  its  head.  He  said  31 
percent  of  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983 
would  come  from  prior  year  appropria- 
tions while  62  percent  would  be  for  im- 
mediate operations,  such  as  personnel 
and  O.  &  M.,  and  thus,  he  implied, 
untouchable.  That  would  leave  only  7 
percent  or  $15.1  billion  of  new  money. 
Trying  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too, 
Mr.  Carlucci  then  argued  that  even  if 
you  cut  all  of  that  $15.1  billion,  you 
would  save  less  than  a  quarter  of  that 
because  three-quarters  of  that  money 
is  not  spent  until  later  years.  I  will 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary has  managed  to  switch  from  out- 
lays to  budget  authority  in  midpara- 
graph  and   thus   totally  bollixed   his 
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line  of  logic.  But  I  do  want  to  address 
his  declaration  that  this  is  a  minimal 
budget  lacking  in  cuttable  items. 

The  fiscal  1983  budget  is  larger,  in 
real  terms  than  even  the  budget  for 
the  peak  year  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
Reagan  5-year  program  provides  for 
the  fastest  peacetime  escalation  In  de- 
fense spending  since  1940.  If  the  ad- 
ministration saw  war  looming  on  the 
horizon,  the  prudent  course  would  be 
a  crash  program  to  build  up  war  re- 
serve stocks  of  munitions  and  spare 
parts.  Then  the  armed  services  would 
be  able  to  sustain  combat  until  indus- 
try could  be  placed  on  a  war  footing. 
In  the  posture  statement.  E>efense  Sec- 
retary Caspar  Weinberger  claimed  the 
administration  was  placing  high  priori- 
ty on  sustainability,  planning  to  spend 
$90  billion  for  this  purpose  over  the 
next  5  years.  There  is  good  reason  for 
such  a  rapid  buildup  if  we  see  war 
clouds  building.  If  the  administration 
did  fear  a  war  in  the  near  term,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  doing  such  things  as 
putting  more  bombers  on  alert  and 
more  submarines  on  patrol.  But  the 
administration  is  not  doing  this,  so  it 
is  clearly  not  anticipating  a  near  term 
war.  If  war  is  not  inuninent,  it  would 
be  better  to  slow  the  pace  of  funding 
for  sustainability. 

We  should  remember  that  the  ad- 
ministration program  provides  very 
few  additions  to  our  force  structure; 
basically  it  is  filling  out  the  force 
structure  and  modernizing  it. 

So,  the  key  question  is  when  do  you 
get  there.  The  administration  has  de- 
cided no  war  is  imminent,  and  in  that  I 
concur,  so  there  is  less  need  to  embark 
on  a  crash  buildup. 

Furthermore,  we  must  remember 
that  national  security  is  not  cotermi- 
nous with  the  defense  budget.  Our 
human  resources,  measured  by  such 
things  as  educational  attainment  and 
technical  skills,  are  also  important. 
The  strength  of  our  economy  is  key. 
At  this  juncture,  with  three-digit  defi- 
cits visible  out  to  the  horizon  and  the 
prospect  of  years  of  interest  rates  so 
high  they  will  choke  off  needed  invest- 
ment, we  need  to  realize  that  the  scale 
of  the  defense  budget  is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  deficits  that  are  driving 
up  interest  rates— which  in  turn  is 
crimping  the  investment  so  necessary 
for  the  industrial  base  to  which  the 
Defense  Department  pays  lip  service. 

Looking  at  the  gross  numbers.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  promised  7  percent 
annual  real  growth  in  the  defense 
budget.  This  year  he  is  asking,  by  his 
figures,  for  more  than  10  percent  real 
growth  and  an  average  of  8.4  percent 
annually  in  the  outyears.  A  growth 
rate  of  7  percent,  5  percent  or  even  3 
percent  would  get  us  there  only  a  few 
years  later  than  Reagan's  plan— but 
with  lower  deficits. 

A  real  growth  rate  of  5  percent  per 
year  would  require  a  cut  of  $10  billion 
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In  outlays  from  the  Reagan  budget 
this  year.  This  cut  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, and  it  can  be  done  without 
resorting  to  the  traditional  tactic  of 
slicing  into  readiness. 

One  place  to  look  for  cuts  is  the  $8 
billion  for  sustainability  in  1983.  It 
breaks  down  into  $2.6  billion  for  con- 
ventional munitions.  $1.1  billion  for 
war  reserve  spare  parts,  and  the  re- 
maining $4.3  billion  almost  entirely  for 
highly  complicated  munitions  that 
may  or  may  not  work  but  cost  10  to  20 
times  what  an  ordinary  munition 
costs.  These  complex  munitions  are 
weapons  like  the  Maverick  infrared 
guided  antitank  missile  or  the  cluster 
bomb.  If  we  defer  such  purchases,  we 
could  save  substantially  on  outlays 
and  the  engineers  would  have  more 
time  to  work  out  the  kinks  in  the 
weapons.  Nor  would  we  damage  either 
readiness  or  sustainability.  The  $2.6 
billion  will  buy  full  complements  of 
training  rounds,  and  the  services  gen- 
erally have  adequate  stockpiles  of  or- 
dinary munitions.  The  services  do  not 
use  the  complicated  rounds  in  training 
because  each  Phoenix  missile  or 
HARM  antiradar  missile  costs  too 
much  to  shoot  when  it  does  not  count. 

Sustainability  and  readiness  are 
rather  fuzzy  categories.  The  Pentagon 
itself  is  constantly  in  the  throes  of  de- 
fining what  is  readiness  and  what  is 
sustainability.  A  good  example  of 
something  that  could  go  either  place  is 
aircraft  replenishment  spares.  We 
need  spare  parts  to  keep  aircraft 
flying  so  that  pilots  can  train.  That  is 
readiness.  We  also  need  spare  parts  so 
that  airplanes  can  fly  in  battle.  That  is 
sustainability.  But  the  spare  parts  are 
the  same.  Frequently,  to  improve  ap- 
parent readiness,  the  services  will  raid 
war  reserves— sustainability— for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  high  mission- 
capable  rates— readiness.  But  actually 
the  airplanes  are  ready  whether  the 
parts  are  taken  out  of  war  reserves  or 
not.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  putting  the 
parts  on  the  plane. 

In  past  years  we  have  bought  too 
few  aircraft  spares.  The  Weinberger 
budget  overbuys  them.  Purchases  of 
aircraft  replenishment  spares-used  for 
both  war  reserves  and  peacetime  oper- 
ations—rise from  Brown's  plan  of  $3.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  Weinberg- 
er's request  for  $4.2  billion.  Apparent- 
ly the  intent  here  is  to  open  the  tap  of 
the  spare  parts  pipeline,  to  improve  In- 
dustrial readiness  in  case  of  conflict. 
This  measure  would  be  prudent  if  war 
were  around  the  comer.  But  as  we 
have  seen  their  is  no  balanced  pro- 
gram for  imminent  war.  The  priority 
given  to  fully  funding  a  wartime  oper- 
ations tempo  for  aircraft  is  hard  to  ra- 
tionalize in  peacetime. 

Furthermore,  this  administration 
is— correctly— concerned  about  the  de- 
fense industrial  base.  A  rapid  buildup 
designed  to  eliminate  all  problems  in  a 
short     while,     however,     necessarily 
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means  that  purchases  will  decline  once 
those  problems  are  eliminated  and 
stoclcs  are  at  the  desired  level.  Private 
enterprjge  can  see  that  quite  easily. 
But  private  enterprise  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  prospect  of  steady  mar- 
kets than  the  boom  or  bust  approach 
of  the  administration.  The  budget, 
therefore,  threatens  to  undermine  the 
defense  industrial  base  rather  than 
boost  it. 

Look  at  the  line  item  for  Air  Force 
"munitions  and  associated  equip- 
ment." The  Pentagon  budgeted  $344.4 
million  for  this  item  in  1981.  Then  it 
tripled,  to  $1,081  million  in  1982.  Now 
Mr.  Weinberger  proposes  to  cut  the 
Air  Force  munition  buy  by  2L  percent 
to  $854  million  in  1983.  Then  in  1984  it 
nearly  doubles  again  to  $1,535  million. 
This  roller  coaster  will  leave  muni- 
tions firms— and  especially  the  work 
force  that  will  be  laid  off  one  year  and 
rehired  the  next— dizzy. 

Weinberger's  program  of  building  up 
war  reserves  has  another  drawback. 
Many  of  the  munitions  in  the  war  re- 
serves are  in  bad  shape.  The  armed 
services  lack  adequate  manpower  or 
facilities  to  inspect  and  repair  the  war 
reserves.  As  new  weapons  and  equip- 
ment enter  the  force  structure,  more- 
over, many  of  the  spare  parts  and  mu- 
nitions become  obsolete  and  useless. 
When  the  Pentagon  insists  on  the 
need  for  rapid  replacement  of  weapon 
types,  augmentation  of  large  war  re- 
serves to  sustain  months  of  combat  be- 
comes impractical  if  not  impossible. 

A  further  place  to  cut  that  will  not 
hamper  training  and  care  of  equip- 
ment is  in  depot  maintenance.  Wein- 
berger's budget  pushes  depot  mainte- 
nance above  Brown's  level  by  approxi- 
mately $1.6  billion— the  precise  figures 
have  not  yet  been  supplied  to  Con- 
gress. For  aircraft  depot  maintenance 
alone,  the  increase  is  $687  million,  or 
20  percent.  The  purpose  of  this  large 
increase  is  to  reduce  the  backlog  of 
depot  maintenance  to  zero  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

This  zero  backlog  sounds  like  a  good 
idea,  but  it  is  not.  It  requires  the  serv- 
ices—which have  not  exactly  earned  a 
reputation  as  top  flight  managers— to 
run  the  depots  so  precisely  that  they 
fill  each  year's  schedule  entirely  with 
nothing  left  over  at  the  end.  They  will 
reach  the  last  month  in  the  fiscal  year 
either  with  more  than  1  month's  work 
left  to  do,  requiring  expensive  over- 
time and  a  sudden  surge  in  parts  deliv- 
eries, or  with  less  than  a  month's  work 
left,  resulting  in  disruptions  of  normal 
work  and  delivery  schedules.  It  is 
better  to  retain  a  backlog  and  put  less 
pressure  on  the  management  of  the 
depot  system. 

This  covers  in  exhaustive  detail  just 
one  area  where  the  defense  budget 
could  be  cut  without  either  harming 
the  national  security  or.  for  that 
matter,  the  administration's  declared 
goals. 
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We  could  cut  the  $10  billion  that 
would  maintain  a  steady  pace  of  5  per- 
cent real  growth  in  defense.  The  at- 
tached table  shows  one  set  of  sensible 
cuts  that  would  result  in  a  defense 
budget  that  continues  the  buildup 
without  overstraining  other  priorities. 

Table  I.— Savings  associated  with  a  rea- 
soned program  of  increasing  military 
power 

I  Outlay 

'  ruts 

imtltionsJ 

Unneeded  strategic  programs $3,077 


MX 1.941 

B-1 859 

Civil  defense 189 

Continental  air  defense 70 

Binary  munitions 18 


Moderate  growth  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances      1.890 


5  percent  instead  of  8  percent 
pay  raise 1.140 

Cancel  subsidy  to  commissaries 
and  PX 750 


Feasible  research  and  development ...     1.329 


Moderate  improvement  of  war  pre- 
paredness       3.834 

Defer  war  reserves 705 

Aircraft  spares 72 

Depot  operations 1,357 

Real  property  maintenance 1.700 

Total  outlay  savings 10.130 

The  table  has  four  main  categories. 
The  first  is  urmecessary  strategic  pro- 
grams. The  biggest  item  is  the  MX.  an 
orphan  after  the  demise  of  one  more 
basing  scheme.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
push  ahead  with  funding  for  a  missile 
without  a  home. 

The  second  category  is  pay  and  al- 
lowances. We  just  gave  the  military  a 
14.3-percent  raise  last  October,  triple 
the  civil  service  raise.  That  was  billed 
as  a  catchup  raise  that  would  solve  all 
the  problems  stemming  from  past  pay 
caps.  Last  year's  explanation  obviates 
any  rationale  for  a  pay  raise  this  year 
in  excess  of  the  civilian  raise. 

The  research  and  development  cate- 
gory simply  cuts  Weinberger's  over- 
blown program  back  to  the  funding 
earmarked  by  Secretary  Brown.  With 
the  expansion  of  procurement  budgets 
imder  Reagan,  the  systems  authorized 
by  Brown  for  development  may  some- 
day be  fundable.  Weinberger's  incre- 
ment would  overburden  even  his  ex- 
panded procurement  budget. 

The  final  category  shows  the  savings 
from  building  sustainability  at  a  more 
reasonable  pace. 

Pentagon  outlays  are  difficult  but 
not  impossible  to  cut.  Secretary  Car- 
lucci  has  supplied  the  challenge.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  House  and  Senate  to 
take  him  up  on  that.* 
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H.R.  5684.  TO  REFORM  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  DISABIUTY 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESEITrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  social  se- 
curity disability  insurance  termina- 
tions have  risen  dramatically  in  the 
last  year.  As  a  result  of  the  accelerated 
process  of  continuing  disability  Investi- 
gations begun  last  March,  the  month- 
ly disability  termination  rate  has 
almost  doubled,  rising  from  approxi- 
mately 6,300  per  month  in  1980  to  over 
12.000  per  month  today.  This  in- 
creased number  of  terminated  recipi- 
ents and  the  process  under  which  the 
terminations  were  carried  out  have 
caused  considerable  public  outcry.  I 
am  sure  nearly  every  House  Member 
has  been  contacted  by  constituents 
upset  over  the  harsh  treatment  termi- 
nated disability  recipients  have  re- 
ceived. 

Yesterday,  March  2.  I  Introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  5684,  which  is  designed  to 
ease  the  human  pain  caused  by  disabil- 
ity terminations.  My  bill  does  not  seek 
to  prevent  disability  reviews  from 
taking  place.  By  all  knowledgeable  ac- 
counts, many  disability  cases  are  In 
need  of  review.  What  my  bill  does  is 
propose  a  series  of  four  disability  in- 
surance program  reforms  to  make  the 
termination  process  more  fair  and  ease 
the  transition  period  back  to  the  work 
force  for  those  recipients  whose  bene- 
fits have  been  eliminated. 

First,  H.R.  5684  would  prevent  State 
agencies  or  the  SSA  from  making  a 
disability  termination  decision  prior  to 
notification  of  the  recipient.  Under 
current  law,  beneficiaries,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  can  receive  notice 
that  their  benefits  should  have  been 
terminated  as  of  some  past  date,  up  to 
several  months  before.  Such  decisions 
often  leave  terminated  beneficiaries 
with  little  of  no  transition  time  and.  In 
many  cases,  no  current  Income  and  a 
debt  to  social  security. 

Second,  H.R.  5684  would  extend 
from  3  months  to  5  months  the  transi- 
tion benefit  period  for  terminated  re- 
cipients. This  5-month  period,  which 
corresponds  to  the  5-month  period  dis- 
ability beneficiaries  now  wait  to  re- 
ceive benefits  after  filing,  would  great- 
ly ease  terminated  recipients'  transi- 
tions back  Into  the  work  force.  After 
several  years  without  working  and  in 
many  cases  a  certain  degree  of  residu- 
al pain,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
terminated  disability  recipients  to 
settle  Into  a  steady  job  in  less  than  5 
months. 

Third,  to  balance  the  extended  tran- 
sition benefit  period.  H.R.  5684  would 
institute  an  earnings  test  on  transition 
disability  benefits.  In  other  words,  cri- 
teria similar  to  those  in  retirement 
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cases  would  be  used  to  reduce  transi- 
tion disability  benefits  by  $1  for  every 
$2  earned,  when  an  individual's  earned 
Income  exceeds  $360  per  month.  The 
earnings  test  would  prevent  persons 
who  have  successfully  reentered  the 
work  force  from  continuing  to  receive 
transition  benefits. 

Finally.  H.R.  5684  would  allow  a  dis- 
ability recipient  whose  benefits  have 
been  terminated,  and  who  has  filed  a 
timely  appeal,  to  receive  continued 
payments  until  the  appeal  is  conclud- 
ed. Under  this  provision,  however,  if 
the  appeal  is  lost,  all  benefits  paid 
after  the  5-month  transition  period 
would  be  considered  overpayments  and 
be  subject  to  recovery  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  This  contin- 
ued payments  provision  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  means  of  addressing  the 
needs  of  the  thousands  of  persons  ap- 
pealing State  agency  termination  deci- 
sions because  they  are  unable  to  work. 
At  the  present  time,  those  persons 
filing  appeals  are  often  forced  to  wait 
up  to  10  months  without  support 
before  an  administrative  law  judge  can 
hear  their  appeal.  This  provision 
would  not  increase  costs  because, 
under  the  current  system,'  a  person 
who  wins  an  appeal  is  retroactively 
awarded  past  benefits. 

I  believe  the  reforms  proposed  in 
H.R.  5684  will  effectively  address  the 
uncertainty  currently  faced  by  termi- 
nated disability  recipients,  without 
greatly  increasing  trust  fund  costs  or 
creating  new  administrative  problems. 
The  only  added  cost  to  the  disability 
trust  fund  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  2  additional  months 
of  benefits,  which  would  itself  be 
offset  by  revenue  saved  through  the 
implementation  of  an  earnings  test  on 
all  transition  DI  benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  this  Important  and  much 
needed  legislation. 

The  text  of  H.R.  5684  follows: 

H.R.  5864 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  221(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  (or  of  section  216(i)  or  223), 
the  day  on  which  an  individual's  disability  is 
determined  to  have  ceased  shall  in  no  case 
be  earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  such  Individual  is  Initially  notified  of 
such  determination  In  writing  (by  the  appli- 
cable State  agency  or  the  Secretary,  as  the 
case  may  be),  and  the  month  which  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  the  termination  month  (as  de- 
fined Ui  section  223(a)(1))  with  respect  to 
any  Individual  shall  in  no  case  be  earlier 
than  the  month  In  which  such  Individual  is 
so  notified,  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Secretary  in  cases  where 
notification  was  unavoidably  delayed  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  Individual  in- 
volved to  make  a  timely  report  of  material 
facts  (relating  to  either  medical  condition  or 
gainful  activity)  which  he  had  or  should 
have  had  in  his  possession.". 
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(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  223(aKl) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
endirfg  with  the  month  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  ending  (subject  to  section 
221(a)(3))  with  the  month". 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "third  month"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sixth  month";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "15  months"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "18  months". 

(b)(1)  Sections  202(d)(1)(G).  202(d)(6)(E). 
202(e)(1)  (last  sentence).  202(f)(1)  (last  sen- 
tence), and  223(e)  of  such  Act  are  amended 
by  strllcing  out  "third  month"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sixth 
month". 

(2)(A)  Sections  202(d)(1)(G),  202(e)(1) 
(last  sentence),  and  202(f)(1)  (last  sentence) 
of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "15 
months"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "18 
months". 

(B)  Sections  216(1)(2)(D)  and  223(e)  of 
such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  •15- 
month  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"18-month  period '. 

(c)  Section  1631(a)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "second  month" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fifth  month". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  223(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Subsections  (b)  through  (1)  of  section 
203  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  earnings 
of  an  individual  (receiving  disability  insur- 
ance benefits)  for  the  month  in  which  his 
disability  is  determined  (with  or  without  the 
application  of  section  221(a)(3)  to  have 
ceased,  and  for  any  subsequent  month  for 
which  he  receives  a  disability  Insurance  ben- 
efit based  on  that  disability,  as  though  such 
Individual  were  receiving  such  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  and  were  an  individual 
other  than  one  described  in  section 
203(f)(8)(D)  (and  for  this  purpose  the  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  deemed  to  have  a  taxable 
year  which  begins  with  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  his  disability  is  so  deter- 
mined to  have  ceased  and  ending  with  the 
last  day  of  the  last  such  subsequent 
month)." 

(b)  Section  203(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  provisions  making  this  subsection 
and  subsection  (b)  applicable  in  the  case  of 
certain  individuals  receiving  disability  insur- 
ance benefits,  see  section  223(a)(3)." 

Sec  4.  Section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  any  Individual  who— 

"(A)  has  been  receiving  disability  insur- 
ance benefits, 

"(B)  is  determined  to  be  no  longer  entitled 
to  such  benefits,  and 

"(C)  Initiates  a  timely  appeal  with  respect 
to  such  determination. 

may  elect  (In  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe)  to 
have  the  payment  of  such  benefits  contin- 
ued, after  the  last  month  for  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  such  a  bene- 
fit pursuant  to  such  determinfition.  until  a 
final  decision  is  made  on  the  basis  of  such 
appeal. 

"(2)  If  an  individual  elects  to  have  the 
payment  of  his  disability  insurance  benefits 
continued  under  paragraph  (1)  while  an 
appeal  (with  respect  to  the  determination 
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that  he  Is  no  longer  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits) is  pending,  and  the  decision  upon  such 
appeal  affirms  such  determination,  any  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  paid  to  him  pursu- 
ant to  such  election  (after  the  last  month 
for  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
such  a  t}enefit  pursuant  to  such  determina- 
tion) shall,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  di- 
rected by  the  hearing  examiner  or  other 
person  making  such  decision,  be  considered 
overpayments  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'appeal'  includes  a  request  for  an  adminis- 
trative reconsideration  or  a  hearing. ". 

Sk.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  determinations 
(that  individuals  are  no  longer  under  a  dis- 
ability or  are  no  longer  entitled  to  disability 
insurtuice  twnefits  (or  that  particular 
months  are  termination  months))  which  are 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


WOMEN'S  STATUS  IN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record,  a  letter  print- 
ed in  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  The 
letter  is  by  Ms.  Loretta  Lum,  a  librari- 
an in  Hawaii's  public  school  system 
and  a  dedicated  member  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Teachers  Association,  a  Hawaii 
based  organization  which  represents 
the  views  and  interests  of  teachers  in 
the  State. 

Ms.  Lum  summarizes  and  highlights 
the  positive  impact  title   IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of   1972  has 
had  in  prohibiting  sex-based  discrimi- 
nation  in  institutions  which   receive 
Federal  funding.  I  support  Ms.  Lums 
position,  and  I  would  like  to  share  her 
letter  with  my  colleagues.  There  is  a 
very  real  need  for  this  Congress  to 
maintain  its  commitment  to  preserv- 
ing the  statutory  protections  of  title 
IX  and  the  scope  of  its  enforcement. 
[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  Feb.  13 
1982} 
Women's  Status  in  Education 
(By  Loretta  Lum) 

I  have  just  completed  the  reading  of 
"Title  IX:  The  Half  Pull.  Half  Empty 
Glass."  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  educa- 
tion amendments  of  1972  which  bans  sex 
discrimination  in  all  federally-funded  insti- 
tutions. I'd  like  to  share  some  highlights  of 
the  findings  because  Title  IX  is  being  se- 
verely threatened  by  all  three  branches  of 
government. 

1— Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
college  admissions  under  Title  IX. 

A— The  proportion  of  women  enrolled  in 
traditionally  male  vocational  education 
courses  increased  from  5  percent  to  11  per- 
cent between  1972  and  1978. 

B— Women  earned  half  of  all  master's  de- 
grees awarded  in  1980  compared  to  only 
two-fifths  in  1972;  one-third  of  all  doctoral 
degrees  in  1980  as  opposed  to  one-sixth  in 
1972. 

C— The  percent  of  professional  degrees 
earned  by  women  quadrupled  during  the 
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same  period,  one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth. 
Actual  numbers  of  women  enrolled  in  pro- 
fessional schools  also  rose  sharply. 

2— Women's  athletics  has  undergone  dra- 
matic clianges  under  Title  IX. 

A— The  proportion  of  girls  in  high  school 
interscholastic  sports  increased  from  7  per- 
cent in  1971  to  35  percent  in  1981. 

B— Females  were  15  percent  of  all  partici- 
pants in  intercollegiate  athletic  programs 
before  Title  IX  as  compared  to  30  percent  In 
1980. 

C— Sixty  colleges  offered  athletic  scholar- 
ships to  women  seven  years  ago.  Now  500  do 
so. 

D— In  1974,  females  received  approximate- 
ly 1  percent  of  all  athletic  scholarships 
awarded  by  institutions  belonging* to  the 
two  major  athletic  associations.  Today,  they 
receive  22  percent. 

The  "Half  Empty"  part  of  this  report  de- 
tails the  slow  improvement,  sometimes  re- 
gressive action,  in  the  area  of  women  em- 
ployed in  education. 

1— Faculty  women's  salary  increases  lag 
behind  men's  and  their  earnings  relative  to 
men's  have  declined  in  recent  years. 

2— In  1981,  women  were  still  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  approximately  16,000  school 
superintendents.  (Hawaii  can  say,  "We're 
doing  our  part!") 

3— The  percent  of  women  faculty  at  the 
level  of  full  professor  showed  no  increase 
from  1975-1981,  although  they  managed 
gradual  improvements  in  lower  academic 
ranlis. 

How  is  Title  IX  being  threatened? 

In  Congress,  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  Title  IX  by  prohibiting  discrimi- 
natory practices  only  for  those  programs 
that  directly  receive  federal  dollars.  Track- 
ing dollars  to  individual  programs  would 
make  Title  IX  unenforceable. 

Who  is  to  know  whether  federal  funds 
were  used  to  purchase  athletic  equipment 
where  girls  were  discriminated  against  or  a 
computer  program  where  female  employees 
were  discriminated  against? 

The  Hatch  bill  would  curtail  employment 
coverage  to  "students"  only  and  narrow  the 
definition  of  financial  assistance  to  exclude 
most  federally  financed  student  aid.  Since 
Title  IX  is  the  only  comprehensive  federal 
law  prohibiting  sex  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion, these  changes  would  destroy  the  equal 
educational  opportunity  in  our  nation. 

In  the  administration.  Vice  President 
Bush  is  having  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion review  the  Title  IX  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Policy  Interpretation.  Again,  any  weak- 
ening of  policy  would  be  detrimental  to 
Women's  Athletics. 

In  the  Justice  Department.  Secretary 
Terrel  H.  Bell  has  asked  the  court  to  rule 
that  Title  IX  does  not  cover  school  employ- 
ees—only students.  Bell  is  also  negotiating 
with  the  Justice  Department  to  change  the 
regulations  so  federal  student  loan  monies 
will  not  be  regarded  as  aid  to  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

If  we  are  to  protect  the  gains  we  have 
made  since  1972,  we  must  take  action  by 
writing  to  Congress  and  the  president,  stat- 
ing our  concerns  over  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. We  need  to  state  the  compelling  eco- 
nomic arguments  for  broader  educational 
opportunites  for  women  and  girls.* 
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THE  MERGER  TAX  ACT  OP  1982 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  the  Merger  Tax  Act  of 
1982.  This  act  places  a  15-percent  tax 
on  mergers  or  acquisitions  between 
companies  with  at  least  $2  billion  in 
sales,  which  merge  with  companies 
with  sales  in  excess  of  $300  million. 
The  tax  is  set  at  50  percent  when  the 
acquiring  company  is  controlled  by  a 
foreign  government. 

In  1981,  there  was  a  huge  increase  in 
the  number  of  large  mergers.  DuPont 
bought  Conoco  for  $7.2  billion.  Elf 
Aquitanine.  a  Prench  Government 
controlled  oil  and  mining  company, 
purchased  65  percent  of  Texasgulf's 
stock  for  $2.7  billion.  Kuwait  Petrole- 
um paid  $2.5  billion  in  cash  for  Santa 
Pe  International.  Standard  Oil  picked 
up  Kennecott  Copper  for  $1.77  billion. 

These  mergers  among  corporate 
giants  do  not  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  our  Nation;  they  do  not  stimulate 
our  economy;  they  do  not  provide  new 
jobs;  they  do  not  increase  productivity. 

Last  year  when  President  Reagan 
proposed,  and  this  Congress  approved, 
huge  tax  breaks  to  big  business,  it  was 
with  the  belief  and  understanding  that 
in  order  to  get  our  economy  moving 
again,  companies  would  need  large 
amounts  of  capital  for  new  invest- 
ments. It  was  argued  that  these  invest- 
ments would  stimulate  our  economy, 
provide  new  jobs  and  increase  our 
gross  national  product.  We  have  yet  to 
see  the  kinds  of  productive  invest- 
ments that  were  anticipated.  Instead, 
a  number  of  corporate  giants  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  in  the  pursuit  of  other  compa- 
nies. The  history  of  the  growth  of  this 
country  reflects  what  Americans  are 
most  proud  of— American  ingenuity. 
Where  is  that  ingenuity  now?  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  lie  in  huge  conglomer- 
ates gobbling  each  other  up.  The 
buying  up  of  existing  resources  does 
nothing  to  get  our  ailing  economy 
back  on  the  road  to  health.  And  as 
long  as  it  Is  economically  more  sensi- 
ble for  giant  corporations  to  purchase 
companies  with  proven  resources 
rather  for  them  to  invest  in  the  mod- 
ernization and  building  of  plants  or  in 
research  and  development,  new  jobs 
will  not  be  created  and  our  economy 
will  continue  to  falter. 

We  must  say  to  corporations  which 
are  following  this  path  that  it  is  not 
the  path  intended  for  them  when  they 
were  given  their  huge  tax  breaks.  And 
if  they  insist  on  buying  up  other  firms 
because  they  perceive  it  as  being 
cheaper  for  them  to  do  so,  we  will 
make  it  make  expensive  for  them.  We 
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will  simply  tax  them.  If  they  do  not 
use  their  tax  breaks  for  the  intended 
purpose  of  constructive  Investment,  we 
will  recoup  some  of  those  taxes.  This 
tax  will  serve  as  an  incentive  for  cor- 
porations to  take  their  tax  breaks  and 
invest  them  in  a  more  productive 
manner.  This  tax  will  say  to  compa- 
nies that  if  they  do  not  contribute  to 
the  economic  revitalization  of  this 
coimtry  through  productive  invest- 
ment, they  will  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  their  nonproductive 
investment. 

A  second  major  consideration  is  the 
effect  of  mergers  on  our  economic 
structure.  Continued  mergers  between 
large  companies  is  reducing  the  degree 
of  competitiveness  in  our  economy.  In 
many  industries,  the  number  of  firms 
selling  80  percent  of  the  goods  sold  in 
the  industry  has  been  declining  stead- 
ily. That  number  is  dropping  to  a  dan- 
gerously low  level  for  competition. 

Prom  1950  to  1976,  the  per  cent 
share  of  the  assets  of  the  100  largest 
manufacturers  increased  from  39.9 
percent  to  45.5  percent  of  assets  held 
by  all  manufacturers.  Por  the  200  larg- 
est firms,  control  increased  from  47.7 
percent  to  58  percent  of  assets.  Quite 
simply,  small  manufacturers  are  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  marketplace  and 
the  phenomenon  of  mergers  between 
large  companies  accelerates  that 
trend. 

What  makes  this  accelerating  trend 
toward  bigness  most  deplorable  is  the 
fact  that  small  businesses  account  for 
most  of  the  growth  of  new  jobs  in  the 
U.S.  In  the  first  8  years  of  the  1970's, 
employment  grew  by  9.583,000.  During 
that  time  the  Portune  1000  companies 
increased  employment  by  only  75,000 
jobs,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  addition,  a  1966  Commerce  Depart- 
ment study  demonstrated  that  small 
businesses  accounted  for  most  of  our 
scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ments. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  came  to  similar  conclusions  in 
1977. 

As  mergers  affect  economic  struc- 
ture, they  also  affect  our  international 
trade  position.  Increasingly,  we  are 
finding  ourselves  behind  in  our  trade 
with  many  countries.  Perhaps  part  of 
the  problem  is  the  unwillingness  or  in- 
ability of  our  larger  firms  to  adapt  and 
be  creative.  The  entrepreneurial  force 
which  made  our  country  great  is  quite 
simply  not  as  strong  in  our  largest 
firms.  Prankly,  I  believe  a  large  part  of 
the  problem  in  our  auto  industry  may 
be  caused  by  this  very  point. 

A  third  point  that  needs  to  be  men- 
tioned is  that  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  borrowed  at  record  high  interest 
rates  in  order  to  finance  these  multi- 
billion-dollar  mergers.  While  the  small 
business  owner  and  homeowner 
cannot  afford  to  pay  an  18  percent  in- 
terest rate,  large  corporations  can  and 
do  pay  high  interest  rates  to  finance 
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corporate  takeovers.  These  nonproduc- 
tive Investments  further  strain  the 
amount  of  available  credit  by  sheer 
virtue  of  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved. These  deals  depend  on  the  tax 
deductibility  of  interest  payments  on 
their  huge  borrowings.  Taxpayers  end 
up.  in  effect,  directly  subsidizing  many 
of  these  mammoth  mergers. 

Pourth.  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant point,  the  Pederal  Treasury 
needs  the  money  because  of  the  huge 
deficits.  There  is  talk  of  cutting  back 
on  the  tax  reductions  granted  to  the 
average  working  family  when  those  re- 
ductions are  doing  little  more  than 
keeping  them  even  with  inflation. 
There  is  talk  of  not  giving  social  secu- 
rity recipients  their  cost-of-living  in- 
creases that  they  have  been  promised 
and  which  are  truly  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent is  predicting  a  $91  billion  deficit 
for  next  year.  Almost  everyone  else  be- 
lieves this  deficit  wUl  be  far  higher  if 
we  adopt  his  program.  This  bill  will 
help  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  believe 
that  we  must  have  some  equity  in  who 
is  to  pay  the  bill.  This  bill  will,  to  some 
extent,  restore  a  degree  of  equity. 

I  submit  that  this  tax  proposal  will 
raise  funds  from  those  most  able  to 
pay  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  one 
of  the  less  productive  activities.  It  is  a 
tax  which  can  actually  promote  pro- 
ductive Investment.  We  have  thrown 
plenty  of  carrots  at  big  businesses 
hoping  that  they  will  invest.  I  believe 
that  the  stick  may  on  occasion  have 
some  value. 

Specifically,  this  bill  provides  a  tax 
equal  to  15  percent  of  the  sale  price  of 
any  acquisition,  including  a  merger, 
when  the  acquired  entity  has  sales  in 
excess  of  $300  million  and  the  acquir- 
ing entity  has  sales  in  excess  of  $2  bil- 
lion. I  believe  that  these  figures  are 
set  high  enough  to  remove  from  the 
tax  those  medium-sized  firms  which 
sometimes  benefit  by  being  acquired 
because  of  the  need  for  capital  and 
other  resources.  The  tax  would  still  be 
paid  so  long  as  $150  million  is  spent  to 
acquire  at  least  a  35-percent  interest 
over  a  period  of  18  months. 

This  is  not  a  confiscatory  tax  by  any 
measure.  It  Is  quite  common  to  see 
premiums  paid  on  the  order  of  50  per- 
cent above  the  stock  price  for  an  ac- 
quired company.  The  bill  exempts 
those  acquired  companies  which  have 
suffered  significant  losses.  It  Is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  economy  to  allow 
mergers  among  those  companies 
which  are  in  some  danger  of  going 
under.  The  bill  also  exempts  acquisi- 
tions of  companies  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce.  be- 
lieves face  substantial  foreign  competi- 
tion and  where  the  acquisition  will  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  companies'  abil- 
ity to  compete. 

The  bin  creates  a  50-percent  rate  of 
tax  when  a  company  of  above  $300 
million  is  acquired  by  a  foreign  con- 
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trolled  entity.  I  believe  that  it  is  clear- 
ly riot  in  our  national  interest  to  see 
large  businesses  in  our  country  con- 
trolled by  foreign  governments.  This 
provision  will  clearly  dissuade  such  ac- 
quisitions.* 


TEN-POOT  RUSSIANS? 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Denver  Post  recently  published  the 
following  editorial.  I  would  like  to 
submit  it  as  part  of  the  Record.  I  be- 
lieve the  references  to  our  colleague. 
Patricia  Schroeder.  are  particularly 
appropriate  during  our  current  debate 
over  defense  spending. 

Ten-poot  Russians? 

During  the  19508.  a  Joke  circulated  about 
efforts  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
"psyche "  each  other.  In  the  "O"  rated  ver- 
sion the  Soviets  decided  to  uruierve  the 
Americans  by  ordering  army  bunk  beds 
from  a  U.S.  manufacturer— and  specifying 
the  beds  had  to  be  10  feet  long. 

As  expected  the  patriotic  bedmaker 
passed  this  "intelligence"  to  the  Pentagon 
which  bucked  it  to  the  president.  Recogniz- 
ing the  Soviet  ploy  the  president  trumped  it 
with  an  order  to  "send  them  the  10-foot 
bunks— but  stamp  each  one  medium?" 

These  days  each  side  seems  determined  to 
convince  itself  that  the  enemy  is  10  feet  tall. 
The  Pentagon's  recent  report.  "Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power"  limited  Soviet  strength  in 
worrisome  terms.  The  Soviet  parried  vigor- 
ously. But  as  Rep.  Pat  Schroeder,  D-Colo.. 
has  been  arguing  effectively  such  "man  for 
man  and  tank  for  tank"  comparisons  ignore 
crucial  differences  in  the  two  nations'  politi- 
cal and  strategic  situations. 

The  U.S.A  is  only  the  strongest  link  in  an 
alliance  of  free  nations.  In  a  showdown  the 
combined  economic  and  military  power  of 
such  friends  as  Britain,  Canada,  Prance, 
West  Germany,  Australia.  Israel,  Italy, 
South  Korea  and  many  others  would  rein- 
force America. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  anach- 
ronism, the  last  great  imperialist  power. 
Much  of  its  strength  has  to  be  deployed 
keeping  people  who  detest  it  in  subjugation. 
As  Schroeder  notes,  much  of  the  reported 
"gap"  in  U.S.-Soviet  military  spending  van- 
ishes when  the  $100  billion  spent  by  our 
NATO  allies  is  tallied  against  the  estimated 
$30  billion  spent  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
Warsaw  Pact  satellites.  Overall,  NATO  even 
has  a  slight  edge  in  manpower  over  the 
pact.  The  biggest  question  of  all.  of  course, 
is  whether  Poland,  East  Germany,  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  would  side  with  their 
oppressors  or  their  liberators  in  a  final 
crisis. 

Finally,  our  borders  are  with  Mexico  and 
Canada— good  friends.  In  contrast,  the  lands 
stolen  from  China  by  the  Russian  czars  are 
like  Germany's  theft  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
from  France  in  1870— a  source  of  enduring 
enmity  with  an  unforgiving  neighbor. 

Of  course,  the  U.S.A.  can't  be  complacent. 
Our  reserve  forces,  with  the  exception  of 
aviation  units,  have  deteriorated  badly.  Our 
Navy's  sea  control  capability  is  inadequate. 
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The  Army  is  only  beginning  to  scrap  the 
outmoded.  "Verdun"  doctrine  of  firepower 
and  attrition  and  revamp  its  equipment  and 
tactics  around  maneuver  principles— the  key 
to  victory  since  Alexander  luiocked  off 
Darius.  All  services  need  help  in  retaining 
trained  cadre. 

But  the  proposed  military  budget  seems 
guided  more  by  what  defense  contractors 
want  to  sell  than  by  any  rational  assessment 
of  our  security  needs. 

Schroeder  has  proposed  trimming  $30  bil- 
lion, including  $13.5  billion  in  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  She  would  slow  procurement  of 
the  orphaned  MX  missile  and  the  Navy's 
bungled  F-A-18.  scratch  the  B-1  bomber 
and  one  of  two  new  nuclear  aircraft  carriers. 
Such  trims  would  only  slow  our  defense 
buildups  to  a  manageable  pace.  We  disagree 
with  her  proposal  to  slow  the  Trident  mis- 
sile submarine,  however.  Without  a  new 
bomber  or  missile,  it's  prudent  to  strength- 
en the  remaining  and  most  crucial  leg  of  the 
strategic  "triad." 

But  overall,  the  congresswoman  is  to  be 
commended  for  realizing  that  panic  buying 
spurred  by  fears  of  10-foot-tall  Russians  is 
no  substitute  for  measured  reforms  to  revi- 
talize American  military  power.* 


POUCY  ON  U.S.  MIUTARY 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
before  my  colleagues  experiencing  a 
shared  sense  of  outrage  and  grief  over 
the  tragically  escalating  events  occur- 
ring daily  in  the  Central  American 
country  of  ED  Salvador. 

Thus  far,  President  Reagan  has  sent 
$81  million  in  military  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador.  I  am  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  this  assistance  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  administration  has  argued 
that  the  struggle  for  human  rights  in 
El  Salvador  has  improved.  Clearly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  too  well  aware  that 
there  has  been  much  documentation 
of  continuing  violations  of  humsui 
rights  in  that  country.  I,  for  one,  am 
horrified  that  civil  liberties  have  been 
violated,  political  rights  are  continual- 
ly denied,  and  acts  of  kidnaping,  tor- 
ture, and  murder  are  characteristic  of 
military  forces  of  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  more 
than  30.000  people,  including  6  Ameri- 
can citizens,  have  been  killed  by  the 
military  in  the  past  2  years. 

The  Special  Representative  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  recently  stated  that: 

There  has  been  in  El  Salvador  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  these  (civil  and 
political)  rights  which,  in  many  cases  has 
culminated  tragically  In  attempts  on  human 
life. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  American 
Watch  Committee  reported  that: 

The  Revolutionary  Governing  Junta  of  El 
Salvador  is  responsible  for  a  widespread  and 
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systematic   pattern   of   gross   violations   of 
human  rights. 

The  report  went  on  to  state  that 
these  violations  of  human  rights  "are 
selectively  directed  against  those  per- 
ceived as  opposing  the  country's  eco- 
nomic and  political  system." 

These  tragic  facts  and  figures,  de- 
picting the  deplorable  failure  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  to  comply 
with  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  make  for  an  unques- 
tionably absurd  support  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  the  present  Salvadoran 
regime. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
any  aid  granted  to  El  Salvador  should 
be  humanitarian  in  nature,  for  this  is 
an  impoverished  nation.  As  was  point- 
ed out  in  a  New  York  Times  article  of 
February  20,  1982,  the  facts  behind 
this  poverty  are  startling: 

First.  Unemployment  in  El  Salvador 
today  is  more  than  40  percent. 

Second.  More  than  half  the  people 
of  El  Salvador  subsist  on  an  income  of 
less  than  $10  per  month  per  capita. 

Third.  Nearly  50  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  El  Salvador  die  before  the  age 
of  5. 

Fourth.  Two  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion owns  60  percent  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  aid  re- 
quired by  El  Salvador  is  not  military 
in  nature.  It  is  aid  necessary  to  meet 
the  basic  human  needs  of  its  citizens. 
This  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the 
problems  experienced  in  the  agrarian 
reform  program.  This  land  reform  pro- 
gram, which  was  also  intended  as  a  re- 
direction of  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
and  resources  in  El  Salvador  has 
failed.  Therefore,  the  essential  needs 
of  the  El  Salvadoran  people  are  im- 
mense. I  firmly  believe  that  any  aid  of- 
fered to  El  Salvador  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  constructive  humanitarian 
ends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
present  actions  of  the  Reagan  swimin- 
istration  clearly  undermine  the  integ- 
rity and  validity  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  Pursuant  to  section  4a  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  report  to  Congress 
when  he  introduces  military  personnel 
into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where 
imminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances. 
By  offering  military  equipment  and 
advisers,  I  am  convinced  that  the  U.S. 
is  imminently  involved  in  the  El  Salva- 
doran conflict.  It  was  intended  that 
Congress  be  totally  involved  in  impor- 
tant decisions  that  might  lead  to  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  foreign  con- 
flicts. Therefore,  it  is  obvious  to  me 
that  the  War  Powers  Resolution  was 
clearly  designed  for  the  present  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador,  thus  requiring  a 
complete,  detailed  discussion  and 
dialog  between  this  Congress  and  the 
President. 

On  March  28  an  election  for  Presi- 
dent will  be  held  in  El  Salvador.  It  is 
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my  fervent  hope  that  a  fair  and 
honest  election  representing  all  fac- 
tions in  El  Salvador  will  take  place. 
However,  threats  of  violence  by  oppos- 
ing sides  against  those  who  vote  will 
apparently  impede  a  fair  and  responsi- 
ble election.  As  a  result,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  U.S.  Government  do  all 
within  its  power  to  establish  negotia- 
tions between  the  El  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment and  the  citizenry  in  the  in- 
surgency. Both  sides  have  stated  a 
willingness  to  sit  down  and  negotiate. 
It  is  now  time  for  the  negotiations  to 
begin  in  order  that  this  outrageous 
and  horrifying  bloodshed  and  pillage 
end. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grief  stricken  by 
the  atrocities  in  El  Salvador.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  226 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  press 
for  unconditional  discussions  among 
the  major  political  factions  in  El  Sal- 
vador to  guarantee  a  safe  and  stable 
environment  for  free  and  open  Demo- 
cractic  elections.* 


FLOOR  STATEMENT  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  JIM  COYNE 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  recent 
trend  of  events  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Camp  David  peace  process,  which 
had  given  us  great  cause  to  believe 
that  peace  Is  possible,  appears  to  be  in 
jeopardy.  Although  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Hosni  Mubarak  has  pledged  to 
continue  the  work  of  Anwar  Sadat,  he 
does  not  have  the  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  process  that  characterized 
his  predecessor.  As  a  result,  Egypt  ap- 
pears to  be  moving  closer  toward  the 
other  Arab  States  and  away  from  its 
improved  relations  with  Israel. 

The  Camp  David  agreement  called 
upon  Israel  to  return  the  Sinai  to 
Egypt  in  exchange  for  peace.  Israel 
was  willing  to  take  a  major  gamble 
when  it  agreed  to  these  terms.  The 
Sinai  provided  Israel  with  a  strategic 
buffer  against  Egyptian  attacks:  it  was 
the  source  of  a  large  percentage  of  Is- 
raeli oil;  it  contained  two  major  Air 
Force  bases;  it  controls  the  access  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aquba.  through  which  all 
of  Israel's  southern  mercantile  trade 
passes;  it  includes  the  strategic  Tiran 
Straits  which  provide  Israel's  access  to 
the  Red  Sea;  it  has  become  a  favorite 
site  for  Israeli  tourism;  and.  finally,  it 
has  become  the  home  of  many  Israeli 
settlers.  Although  many  of  these  set- 
tlers refuse  to  leave  their  homes,  the 
Israeli  Government  is  so  committed  to 
the  Camp  David  accords  that  Israeli 
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troops  are  now  being  used  to  evacuate 
the  settlements. 

It  is  with  this  background  in  mind 
that  I  am  so  deeply  concerned  by  the 
reports  that  President  Mubarak's  trip 
to  Israel  might  be  canceled.  In  his 
desire  not  to  antagonize  other  Arab 
States.  Mubarak  apparently  does  not 
wish  to  visit  Jerusalem  or  even  remain 
in  Israel  for  a  few  days.  He  reportedly 
wants  to  fly  to  Tel  Aviv  and  leave 
within  a  few  hours,  thus  not  allowing 
time  for  meaningful  negotiations.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  wrong  signal  to 
send  to  the  world.  It  implies  a  reduc- 
tion of  Egypt's  commitment  to  the 
peace  process.  This  would  encourage 
the  feelings  of  insecurity  within  Israel; 
it  would  also  alert  the  United  States 
that  Egypt  is  not  as  willing  to  work  for 
peace  as  had  been  the  case  under 
Sadat. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Mu- 
barak will  reconsider  his  options  and 
agree  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  Just  as 
Sadat's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  signi- 
fied a  courageous  step  toward  peace  In 
this  troubled  region,  a  Mubarak  visit 
would  solidify  his  role  as  a  peacemak- 
er. If  Mubarak  visits  Jerusalem,  he 
will  assure  the  Israelis  and  the  United 
States  that  he  will  continue  the  peace 
process  even  after  the  Sinai  is  re- 
turned on  April  25.  As  today's  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  concludes: 
"Mr.  Mubarak  dares  to  ask  Washing- 
ton whether  he  really  has  to  go  to  Je- 
rusalem. For  all  concerned,  he  had 
better." 

On  the  Road  to  Jerusalem— President 
Mubarak  is  Losing  His  Way 

Somewhere  along  the  trail  beaten  by 
Anwar  Sadat,  President  Mubarak  seems  to 
have  lost  his  way.  He  needs  a  swift  reminder 
from  Washington  that  the  path  to  peace,  as 
well  as  the  return  of  Sinai,  leads  through 
Jerusalem. 

The  new  Egyptian  leader  owes  the  Israelis 
a  visit,  and  before  the  turnover  of  the  last 
of  his  territory  in  April.  Though  he  could, 
like  Mr.  Sadat,  say  anything  he  wants  once 
in  Jerusalem,  the  new  Egyptian  leader 
wants  his  itenerary  to  speak  louder  than 
words.  He  asks  to  avoid  Israel's  capital  alto- 
gether. Even  to  request  the  detour  is  pro- 
vocative. 

It  provokes  the  worst  Israeli  fears:  that 
they  will  soon  pay  in  blood  for  once  again 
exchanging  strategic  territory  for  a  promise. 
They  are  yielding  Sinai— lock,  stock,  air- 
fields and  oil— for  the  promise  of  peace  and 
full  recognition.  They  agreed  to  it  with  an 
Egyptian  who  failed  to  survive  the  exchange 
and  who  some  think  was  murdered  for  it. 
They  do  it  despite  Mr.  Mubarak's  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  the  words  Camp  David;  de- 
spite his  notice  that  with  Sinai  in  hand  he 
aims  to  repair  relations  with  Israel's  en- 
emies; despite  the  anguish  of  Zionists  who 
cannot  bear  to  evacuate  settlements. 

Yes.  the  Israelis  too  have  been  provoca- 
tive. Their  progressive  annexation  of  the 
West  Bank  and  unilateral  actions  in  Golan 
and  Jerusalem  have  been  insensitive  to 
Egypt's  position  in  the  Arab  world.  They 
have  been  grudging  about  the  Camp  David 
promise  of  "full  autonomy"  to  the  Palestin- 
ians. But  they  do  not  challenge  Egypt's  le- 
gitimacy or  security. 
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Israel  cannot  trust  a  peace  process  that 
perverts  a  friendly  visit  into  a  protest  dem- 
onstration. To  ask  Israelis  to  act  like  usurp- 
ers in  their  capital— because  half  the  world 
does  not  accept  its  integration  with  parte  of 
the  city  captured  from  Jordan— risks  the 
most  destructive  expression  of  their  anxie- 
ty. And  if  that  takes  the  form  of  an  attack 
on  the  P.L.O.  in  Lebanon,  Important  Israelis 
want  it  to  test  Mr.  Mubarak's  forebearance 
before  he  gets  Sinai  back. 

Whatever  chances  remain  for  transform- 
ing the  Camp  David  accords  into  a  stable 
peace  depend  upon  Israel's  serenity  and  con- 
fidence—confidence expressed  by  the  ex- 
change of  Presidential  visits,  ambassadors, 
tourists,  goods.  Egypt  meets  those  conunit- 
ments  sluggishly  while  Israel  uses  its  army 
to  uproot  Sinai  settlers. 

Mr.  Mubarak  dares  to  ask  Washington 
whether  he  really  has  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 
For  all  concerned,  he  had  better.* 


RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  MR. 
HERON 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  are  concerned  about  our  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade.  Many  of  you 
have  suggested  in  this  body  ways  to 
help  bring  it  into  balance. 

One  of  the  best  analyses  of  the  prob- 
lem along  with  suggested  solutions 
was  presented  to  the  President's 
Export  Council  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture by  an  expert  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Julian  B.  Heron,  Jr..  a  partner  in  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Heron,  Hag- 
gart.  Ford.  Burchette  <&  Ruckert.  I 
urge  that  my  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested in  trade  policy  carefully  consider 
the  following  recommendations  by  Mr. 
Heron.  I  am  also  urging  the  President 
to  consider  adopting  these  proposals 
as  national  agricultural  export  policy. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Heron  follow: 
Remarks  bt  Mr.  Julian  B.  Heron.  Jr. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  the  President's 
Export  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture. The  opportunity  is  being  taken  to 
make  specific  recommendations  regarding 
trade  policy  for  this  Committee's  consider- 
ation. These  recommendations  will  focus  on 
agricultural  trade,  but  will  be  beneficial  to 
all  United  States  trade.  They  are  based 
upon  the  experience  of  members  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  who  export  their  products  world- 
wide. It  is  hoped  that  your  Committee  will 
find  this  helpful. 

These  recommendations  deal  with  two  as- 
pecte  of  trade  policy.  This  seemed  appropri- 
ate since  your  committee  is  undoubtedly 
well  briefed  on  specific  trade  problems.  We 
need  to  step  back  and  look  at  the  structure 
itself.  First  to  be  discussed  Is  the  need  to  de- 
velop a  national  export  policy.  Second,  the 
manner  In  which  trade  policy  Is  developed 
win  be  discussed.  While  the  first  U  by  far 
the  most  Important,  the  second  Influences 
the  first.  These  recommendations  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  development  of  a  national 
agricultural  export  policy.  However,  the 
same  principles  may  be  applied  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  export  policy. 
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The  specific  recommendations  are  as  fol- 
lows: ' 

(DA  national  export  policy  should  be 
adopted— 

(a)  It  deserves  the  same  attention  given  to 
foreign  policy; 

(b)  It  should  be  pursued  as  a  government- 
wide  objective: 

(c)  it  should  achieve  both  broad  objectives 
and  specific  objectives: 

(d)  It  should  seek  to  maximize  exporte 
from  the  United  Stac.es:  and 

(e)  It  should  be  consistent  with  Interna- 
tional rules  of  trade. 

(2)  Procedural  reforms  are  needed  in  the 
development  of  trade  policy— 

(a)  Closer  cooperation  with  the  private 
sector  is  needed: 

(b)  A  staff  of  permanent  trade  negotiators 
should  be  formed: 

(c)  The  administrative  process  must  be 
streamlined:  and 

(d)  The  principle  input  In  trade  policy  de- 
velopment must  come  from  the  affected 
agency. 

These  two  topics  with  their  subpotnts  will 
serve  as  a  framework  for  our  discussion.  Too 
often,  a  discussion  of  trade  policy  goes  di- 
rectly to  specific  issues  or  complalnte  with- 
out stopping  to  discuss  the  need  to  develop 
a  sound  export  policy.  We  can  readily  agree 
that  trade  policy  in  its  simplest  form  Is  sum- 
marized by  the  philosophy  that  we  should 
export  as  much  as  possible  and  import  as 
little  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  like  many 
simple  things,  It  Is  not  that  easy. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  United  States 
finds  itself  in  its  current  position  is  that  we 
have  not  had  a  national  export  policy.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  stressed  the  importance  of  agri- 
cultural exports.  In  more  recent  years, 
other  agencies  have  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  agricultural  exports.  Yet.  there 
has  never  been  a  cohesive  United  States 
export  policy  which  brings  together  the  full 
resources  available  to  our  government  to  see 
that  agricultural  producte  are  exported. 
The  same  is  true  on  the  industrial  side. 

Historically,  trade  policy  has  been  subser- 
vient to  foreign  policy  considerations.  Be- 
cause of  this,  attention  has  been  focused  on 
trade  policy  with  very  little  attention  given 
to  export  policy.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  formulation  of  an  export  policy  Is  a  na- 
tional objective  equal  in  importance  to  the 
formulation  of  a  foreign  policy.  Historically, 
we  have  confused  trade  policy,  export  policy 
and  foreign  policy. 

The  adverse  consequences  of  sacrificing 
long-term  export  advantages  for  short-term 
benefite  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  grain 
embargoes  in  the  70 's.  Virtually  all  now 
agree  that  the  embargoes  imposed  were  det- 
rimental to  our  long-term  national  economic 
interest.  It  provided  artlfical  stimulation  to 
our  competitors  the  ability  to  whisper  In  the 
ears  of  our  customers  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  know  when  the  United  States 
might  terminate  ite  commitments.  Had 
there  been  a  national  export  policy,  this 
action  might  not  have  occurred. 

If  the  effort  is  made  to  develop  a  national 
export  policy,  then  It  must  be  pursued 
throughout  government.  For  years,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  had  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
tural exporte.  This  is  perhaps  best  reflected 
In  the  foreign  market  development  program 
which  is  a  shining  example  of  the  public 
and  private  sector  working  together  for  the 
common  good.  However,  the  recognition  of 
the  importance  to  the  nation  of  agricultural 
exporte  by  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  is 
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not  enough.  Other  agencies  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  accept  and  support  this  premise. 
In  the  past  year,  some  progress  has  been 
made.  The  United  States  has  been  able  to 
develop,  on  a  government-wide  basis,  a 
sound  approach  to  the  damage  being  caused 
by  the  European  Economic  Community's  ag- 
ricultural export  subsides.  These  subsidies 
affect  many  crops  in  many  different  ways. 
The  common  thread  Is  the  damage  flowing 
from  excessive  subsidies  granted  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community.  In  response, 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  State  and 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
took  the  lead  in  developing  a  common  strat- 
egy to  oppose  this  practice.  Eventually,  the 
strategy  was  adopted  by  the  Cabinet. 

All  agencies  of  the  government  are  now 
proceeding  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Cabinet's  strategy.  This  was  perhaps  best 
seen  at  the  December  1981  meeting  in  Brus- 
sels where  it  was  planned  to  have  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Commerce,  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  present  to 
discuss  trade  Issues  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  That  meeting  was  un- 
precedented. Increased  cooperation  of  this 
type  needs  to  take  place  in  order  to  develop 
an  overall  United  States  trade  policy. 

Our  government  must  be  diligent  in  its 
effort  to  maintain  a  unified  approach.  Con- 
gress and  the  private  sector  will  have  to 
demand  such  diligence.  We  must  not  return 
to  the  time  when,  in  dealing  with  agricultur- 
al trade  issues.  Defense  referred  to  its  bases. 
State  to  overriding  political  considerations 
and  Commerce  to  industrial  issues.  We  must 
all  work  together  in  a  imlfied  effort  to  sup- 
port a  national  export  policy. 

Without  a  national  export  policy,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  achieve  t>oth  broad  range 
and  specific  objectives.  The  effort  made 
with  respect  to  the  European  Economic 
Community's  agricultural  subsidy  practices 
represents  a  specific  objective.  It  is  a  good 
start,  but  only  a  start.  We  need  to  have 
strategy  developed  with  respect  to  Japan, 
Mexico,  Argentina  and  Brazil,  to  name  Just 
a  few.  Additionally,  there  must  be  an  overall 
United  States  export  policy  developed. 

It  will  be  far  easier  to  obtain  and  imple- 
ment specific  objectives  on  a  imified  basis  if 
they  fit  into  a  larger  national  plan.  The 
United  States  has  never  had  a  national 
export  policy.  We  should  move  now  to  adopt 
one. 

If  a  national  export  policy  Is  adopted,  it  is 
certain  to  contain  as  one  of  its  objectives 
the  need  to  maximize  exports  from  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
much  work  will  have  to  be  done. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  virtual- 
ly every  govenunent  agency,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
look  only  at  the  large  volume  and  high 
value  export  items.  It  is  understandable 
that  big  dollar  items  would  receive  immedi- 
ate attention.  They  should.  However,  the 
United  States  needs  to  export  its  goods  to 
every  customer  that  can  be  foimd  through- 
out the  world.  Many  of  these  sales  will  be 
for  small  amounts  of  goods  that  are  not 
bulk  conmiodities.  By  themselves,  each  sale 
will  be  unimportant.  Collectively,  the  entire 
group  of  sales  can  help  return  this  nation's 
economy  to  a  healthy  state.  The  barriers 
faced  In  countries  such  as  the  Republic  of 
China,  Brazil,  Korea  and  Mexico  are  togeth- 
er as  important  economically  as  the  barriers 
maintained  by  our  major  trading  partners. 
No  one  can  Justify  the  citrus  or  beef  quotas 
maintained  by  Japan.  These  are  world 
famous.  The  same  is  also  true  of  Korea's  li- 
censing system  which  is  less  known  and  un- 
derstood. 
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An  example  might  serve  well.  We  tend  to 
think  of  India  as  a  nation  of  starving 
people.  Yet  10  percent  of  its  population 
equals  approximately  60,000,000  people.  The 
top  10  pertent  of  the  individuals  living  in 
India  are  wealthy  and  can  afford  items  not 
otherwise  available  to  the  general  popula- 
tion. Sixty  millon  people  represent  a  market 
the  size  of  West  Germany.  Almonds,  while 
often  ranking  as  our  number  one  agricultur- 
al export  ae  a  percentage  of  production,  are 
not  generally  considered  a  major  agricultur- 
al commodity.  There  was  little  interest  out- 
side the  Department  of  Agriculture  initially 
in  removing  the  200  percent  ad  valorem 
import  duty  on  almonds  or  In  attempting  to 
obtain  better  licensing  rules  for  Imports. 
Eventually,  the  duty  was  slashed  in  half  and 
the  licensing  restrictions  lifted.  With  qply  a 
100  percent  ad  valorem  duty  in  place,  the 
United  States  almond  industry  was  able  to 
send  exports  to  India  approaching 
$5,000,000.  While  this  amount  is  small  in 
the  overall  trade  picture,  it  does  not  require 
too  many  sales  of  this  magnitude  in  too 
many  different  markets  to  become  impor- 
tant. 

This  example  illustrates  the  need  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  assist  export- 
ers In  removing  barriers  to  exports  in  what- 
ever country  the  exporter  has  determined  a 
market  exists. 

If  we  can  agree  on  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping a  policy  along  the  lines  discussed, 
then  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  policy  be 
consistent  with  established  international 
trading  rules.  Par  too  often  there  is  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  diplomats  to  compro- 
mise and  depart  from  the  established  inter- 
national rules  of  trade  in  order  to  resolve  a 
particular  dispute.  While  this  seems,  at  first 
glance,  to  be  reasonable,  practical  and  effec- 
tive, it  is  not.  The  established  international 
rules  of  trade  were  developed  after  long 
years  of  negotiation  and  effort.  Although 
these  rules  are  not  perfect,  they  are  based 
on  sound  economic  theories  and  political  re- 
alities. When  the  United  SUtes  either  will- 
ingly departs  from  those  rules  or  allows 
others  to  do  so,  it  creates  an  atmosphere 
that  makes  international  trade  more  diffi- 
cult. In  the  first  Instance,  It  is  always  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  maintain  the  established 
rule.  In  the  long  run.  It  is  always  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  to  do  so. ' 

We  tend  to  think  of  retaliation  as  a  dirty 
word.  Perhaps  it  is.  What  is  important  is 
that  the  United  States  must  assume  the 
leadership  in  making  the  established  rules 
of  trade  work.  At  present,  we  preach  the  ne- 
cessity of  following  the  rules.  Unfortunate- 
ly, historically  we  persuaded  the  world  that 
we  wUl  do  nothing  If  our  trading  partners  do 
not  observe  the  rules.  We  have  exercised 
our  leadenhip  In  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
vince our  trading  partners  that  there  is  no 
liability  in  operating  outside  established 
world  trade  rules. 

The  result  can  be  seen  in  many  of  the  cur- 
rent bills  pending  in  Congress  calling  for 
reciprocity.  Congress  Is  saying  clearly  that 
if  the  Executive  Branch  cannot  enforce 
trade  rules,  it  will.  Reciprocity  means  re- 
moving quotas  to  a  cattle  rancher.  It  means 
erecting  Import  barriers  to  an  unemployed 
citizen  of  Detroit.  It  means  something  else 
to  a  banJi:er.  In  short,  it  has  no  meaning. 

The  established  rules  of  trade  will  work  if 
followed.  A  price  must  be  attached  to  trade 
practices  by  a  country  that  are  contrary  to 
the  established  rules.  This  is  a  nation  of 
laws.  Certain  penalties  apply  for  failure  to 
observe  specific  laws.  The  same  can  be  true 
for  world   trade.  To  accomplish  this,   the 
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United  States  will  have  to  establish  its  lead- 
ership. 

If  a  country  objects  to  a  penalty  imposed 
as  a  result  of  failure  to  observe  established 
rules,  the  penalty  can  be  removed  upon  a 
change  in  that  country's  practice.  We  in  the 
United  States  will  have  to  be  willing  to 
accept  similar  consequences  for  our  actions. 
This  need  not  lead  to  a  trade  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  failure  to  impose  discipline  in 
international  trade  may.  As  exporters,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  see  that  a  workable 
system  is  developed,  implemented  and  en- 
forced. 

Now  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  both 
trade  policy  and  an  export  policy  might  be 
developed.  This  is  an  area  that  needs  sub- 
stantial reform  if  the  United  States  is  to  be 
able  to  develop  a  cohesive  policy  which  will 
allow  us  to  maximize  exports. 

The  first  and  most  important  factor  in  de- 
veloping policy  is  obtaining  close  coopera- 
tion and  input  from  the  private  sector.  One 
of  the  reasons  that  there  has  been  so  much 
success  with  agricultural  exports  is  the  close 
cooperation  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  This  Is  maintained,  nurtured  and 
developed  through  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Again,  this  should  serve  as  a  model  for  our 
government.  It  is  doubtful  that  there  is  a 
better  example  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  government  of  the  cooperation,  trust 
and  dedication  to  the  same  goal  that  exists 
between  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
and  agricultural  exporters. 

In  past  years,  the  advisory  conunittees  es- 
tablished through  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress have  worked  reasonably  well.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  recent  months,  the  agricultural 
advisory  committees  have  not  been  active.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture plans  to  reactivate  them  in  April.  It 
is  certainly  hoped  that  this  is  so.  Your  Com- 
mittee is  urged  to  do  everything  possible  to 
see  that  these  committees  are  active. 

While  it  is  possible  to  criticize  the  private 
sector  advisory  committees,  the  overall  ben- 
efit from  the  existence  and  operation  of 
these  committees  Is  substantial.  Trade  nego- 
tiators cannot  ignore  the  advice  received 
from  the  committees  whether  or  not  it  is  ac- 
cepted. The  conunittees  also  require  the 
trade  negotiators  to  provide  some  degree  of 
advice  as  to  their  plans  for  both  multilateral 
and  bilateral  trade  negotiations. 

Additional  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  a  staff  of  permanent  trade 
negotiators.  At  present,  the  most  experi- 
enced trade  negotiators  are  in  the  Foreign 
Agriculture  Service  and  In  the  Department 
of  State.  The  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  was  created  by  Con- 
gress to  act  as  an  independent  organization, 
functioning  directly  under  the  authority  of 
the  President.  This  has  worked  well  and 
should  be  continued.  It  must  also  be  recog- 
nized that,  traditionally,  there  has  been  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  turnover  on  the 
staff  of  the  U.B.  Trade  Representative.  This 
leaves  the  Trade  Representative  without  a 
permanent  staff  of  seasoned  negotiators. 
E^fery  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  a 
core  of  negotiators  within  the  United  States 
government  \ii^ose  skills  are  routinely  em- 
ployed whether  or  not  they  actually  work 
for  the  Trade  Representative. 

A  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  to  stream- 
line the  administrative  process  used  in  the 
development  of  trade  policy.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  numerous  agencies  Involved 
In  the  process  and  there  is  a  multilayered 
process.  If  one  looks  to  the  regulations  or 
executive    orders   on   trade    matters,    it    is 
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found  that  in  addition  to  U.S.TJI.  and  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Commerce, 
Stale  and  Treasury,  there  are  numerous 
other  departments  and  agencies  routinely 
involved.  These  include  the  Departments  of 
Interior.  Defense.  Labor.  Justice  and  Trans- 
portation: the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion: the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 
the  Council  of  Elconomic  Ad\isors:  and  the 
National  Security  Council.  Trade  policy  de- 
cisions are  frequently  made  by  a  committee 
with  representatives  from  each  of  these 
agencies.  Bdany  of  the  committee  members 
are  often  uninformed  about  the  issues  being 
discussed. 

This  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  a 
recent  committee  meeting  where,  after  lis- 
tening to  a  d>?tailed  and  accurate  description 
of  the  EEC's  subsidy  practices  for  one  com- 
modity, the  representjOive  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  responded  by 
arguing  that  there  was  simply  no  problem. 
He  explained  tlia.t  because  the  described 
system  was  misguided  and  uneoooomlcal. 
the  ECC  would  have  to  discontinue  it  in 
order  to  maintain  itself.  Wlifle  this  gentle- 
man's economic  analysis  may  have  lieen 
sound,  we  know  that  in  practice  tbe  EEC 
maintains  many  uneconomical  sulMidirB  We 
also  know  that  the  EEC  has  no  intention  of 
discontinuing  these.  Tet  the  gentleman 
from  OMB.  to  the  extent  he  could  persuade 
other  members  of  the  oammittee,  was  in  a 
position  to  attempt  to  influence  ttie  commit- 
tee to  take  no  action.  This  example  is  not 
given  to  criticise  OlIB.  but  rather  to  illus- 
trate the  problem  inherent  in  our  current 
procedures. 

The  interagency  process  should  lie  stream- 
lined so  that  only  USTR.  State.  Acriculture. 
Commerce  and  Treasury  routinely  partici- 
pate in  trade  policy  matters.  If  there  is  a 
particular  issue  that  requires  the  expertise 
of  another  agoicy  or  department,  ttien  that 
department  may  be  invited  to  participate 

At  the  present  time,  dependinc  on  the 
issue,  trade  policy  optioiis  may  be  reviewed 
by  three  to  four  committees  before  a  deci- 
sion is  reached.  This  is  neither  effective  nor 
efficient.  A  more  streamlined  managenMnt 
process  must  be  found  so  that  the  United 
States  can  develop  its  trade  pidicy  and  re- 
spond rapidly  to  the  needs  of  ezportcn. 

In  developinc  trade  pirticy.  the  principal 
input  should  come  directly  from  the  affect- 
ed agency.  For  example,  in  acricultural  matr 
ters.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  doeely  involved  throuclKNit  the  devdop- 
ment  of  agricultural  trade  ptdicy.  This  often 
happens.  However,  equally  important.  Agri- 
culture slMNikl  be  included  in  the  negotiat- 
ing process.  Historically.  USTR.  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  acricultural  tasue.  may  take 
input  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  tbe  Department's  access  often  becomes 
more  restricted  as  the  negotiating  process 
develops.  Our  negotiatorB  should  be  encour- 
aged to  have  at  their  side  tlie  experts  from 
tbe  affected  agencies  whenever  nrmtWr 
Undoubtedly,  there  wiU  be  times  wlien  tt  Is 
not  possible.  In  most  negotiatinc  iisiIimm. 
however,  it  is  possible  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. AmbasBBdcv  Brock  and  Secretary 
Block  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  coop- 
eration that  each  has  sliown  tbe  other. 
Similar  cooperation  must  be  pumed  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  made  wiU 
be  of  assistancr  to  your  Committee.  Al- 
though these  suggestions  wlU  not  solve  aU 
trade  policy  problems,  they  will  lielp  to  es- 
tatilish  a  oolierent.  credible,  national  export 
policy.  Such  a  policy  will  significantly  assist 
the  effort  to  establish  a  strong  economy. 
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The  establishment  and  implementation  of  a 
national  export  policy  will  increase  employ- 
ment, improve  the  national  economy  and 
correct  our  balance  of  trade.* 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OP  THE 
TURKISH  CONSUL  GENERAL 
AT  LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

nr  THE  Honsi  or  BSPRESEirr  atives 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
u«ly  and  deadly  hand  of  international 
terrorism  struck  down  its  21st  victim 
among  Turkish  diplomats  and  their 
family  members  in  the  last  9  yean. 

This  form  of  international  terrorism 
takes  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
middle-class  Armenians  from  Western 
Europe,  Lebanon,  and  the  United 
States  and  transforms  than  into 
senseless  kfllers  just  as  our  children 
were  recruited  into  the  Weathermen 
and  other  terrorist  organisations  in 
the  recent  past.  The  maBnairm  of  Ar- 
menians in  the  teutal  interoommunal 
warfare  between  the  authorities  of  the 
Ottoman  Bnpire  and  the  Aimmians 
during  World  War  I  provide  the  griev- 
ance, llandsm  or  natitmalist  extre- 
mism the  means  througli  which  to 
take  "revenge"  and  fight  for  "national 
liberation." 

But  somewhere  something  went 
wrong.  Tbe  largest  contiguous  Armeni- 
an settlements— about  3  million 
people— live  in  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public of  AimenJa  whoe  religious  and 
national  fieedom  is  either  nonexistent 
or  very  limited.  Ruasification  is  pro- 
moted and  human  ri^ts  trampled 
uptxL  Tet  these  terrorists  do  not  pro- 
test the  Soviet  »»«iw*f^Hf  rather  one  of 
their  groups,  the  a«ai.a  (Armenian 
Secret  Uberation  Anny  of  Armenia) 
has  repeatedly  called  for  an  attach- 
ment of  Eastern  Anatolia  where  the 
Armenians  lived  before  their  fll^t 
and  the  iiisMsi  mi.  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  la.  to  Soviet  Armenia.  The 
target  Is  Turkey  where  only  about 
80.000  to  80,000  Annenians  stlU  reside. 

llie  two  terrorist  groups  are  also  vir- 
ulently anti-NATO  and  anti-American. 
They  consider  us  "guilty"  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Tuitish  Oovemment, 
their  mmtal  enemy  and  their  way  of 
showing  their  devotion  Is  to  kill  Turk- 
ish diplomats  and  their  families  In 
contravention  of  the  most  elementary 
principle  of  international  law:  The 
sanctity  of  the  person  and  property  of 
diplomats,  a  canon  which  even  the 
Communists  find  it  advantageous  to 
keep. 

At  hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
cnnmlttee  on  Terrorism  last  June  and 
July,  both  Prof.  Aydin  Taldn  fnnn 
Anlcara  University,  the  foremost 
expert  aa  terrorism  in  Turkey  and 
Prof.    Stephen    Possony     from     the 
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Hoover  Institution  in  Stanford.  Calif., 
concluded  that  there  are  Units  in  arms 
supply  between  the  ASALA  and  Com- 
munist states,  especially  Bulgaria, 
while  the  British  journalist.  John 
Rees.  writing  in  the  Review  of  the 
News  even  opines  that  the  KGB  is  at 
least  partially  involved  in  the  planning 
of  the  murders  and  bombings. 

As  to  the  Justice  Commandos  of  Ar- 
menian Genocide,  the  Monteneros  of 
the  Armenian  political  scene,  they  are 
basically  restricted  to  the  United 
States.  Western  Europe,  and  Australia 
where  they  have  already  committed 
four  murders  and  numerous  bombings. 
They  are  less  Marxists  but  not  less 
anti-American  and  pro-Soviet  as  they 
see  in  Soviet  Armenia  the  Amtenian 
"homeland." 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  con- 
demning in  strongest  terms  of  the  new 
killing  which  had  occurred  on  Ameri- 
can soil  for  the  first  time  since  1973 
and  call  xt^aa  the  State  authorities 
and  the  FBI  to  undertake  a  thcntnigh 
investigaUon  of  the  Armenian  terror- 
ist groups.* 


RESEARCH  TO  OVERCOME  THE 
TRAGEDY  OF  AUTISM  FACING 
340,000  AMERICANS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

orwiSBK  Huaaiis 
Dl  THE  BOUSS  OF  tMTUXSMMTKTVnS 

Wednewdav.  MartA  3. 1982 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ^xaker,  today 
marks  a  great  event  in  the  lives  of 
340,000  Americans  who  struggle 
against  the  debilitating  effects  of  that 
severe  neurological  dismtler  known  as 
autism. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  research  program  at  the  Na- 
timud  Institute  of  Neurological  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke 
designed  to  focus  the  Intellectual  skills 
of  scientific  investigators  on  the 
search  for  new  ways  to  prevent  and  al- 
leviate autism— a  tragedy  that  strikes 
liefore  or  at  Mrth.  and  drastically 
changes  the  lives  of  IS  out  of  every 
10,000  children  bom  Into  the  world. 

Responding  to  the  wOl  of  Cmigress. 
as  exprcMed  In  tbe  reports  of  ttoth  the 
House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on 
Appropriationa.  NINCD8  has  activat- 
ed Its  section  of  autism  and  behavioral 
disorders;  and  has  apptrtnted  a  highly 
reffuded  pediatric  neurologist.  Dr. 
Martha  Bridge  Dendda,  wlio  graduat- 
ed with  honms  from  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege and  Uie  Harvard  Medical  School, 
as  chief  of  the  new  autism  program. 

As  you  know,  I  have  j<rined  with 
NSAC.  the  National  Society  for  Chfl- 
dren  and  Adults  with  Autism,  to  cele- 
brate this  event  at  a  reception  in  the 
Raybum  House  Office  BuHdlng  this 
aftemotm  at  5:30. 1  am  pleased  that  so 
many  of  my  colleagties  will  be  with  us 
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on  this  momentous  occasion.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  event  is  a  land- 
mark in  the  long  and  continuing  strug- 
gle of  the  national  society,  and  the 
thousands  of  parents  and  profession- 
als who  care  so  deeply  for  the  children 
who  have  autism. 

It  is  a  beginning  step  that  can  lead 
to  discoveries  which  will  literally  save 
the  lives  of  these  children,  and  bring 
happiness  once  again  to  the  families 
who  love  them;  for  this  new  research 
section  will  be  a  focal  point  for  scien- 
tists wishing  to  spend  their  energies  in 
the  search  for  causes  of  autism  and 
practices  to  alleviate  its  effects. 

Already,  we  have  made  progress.  In 
years  past,  certain  professionals 
thought  that  autism  was  a  severe  emo- 
tional disorder  caused  by  parents  who 
rejected  their  children  from  birth. 
Thousands  of  these  good  people  were 
blamed  for  the  neurological  tragedy 
which  has  stricken  their  children,  and 
their  suffering  under  the  burden  of 
this  undeserved  weight  of  guilt  added 
a  new  dimension  of  injury  to  their 
lives.  But  the  pioneer  work  of  such  sci- 
entists as  Dr.  Bernard  Rimland,  who 
founded  the  national  society  in  1965; 
Dr.  Eric  Schopler  who  established  the 
first  statewide  educational  program 
for  autistic  children  in  1971;  Dr. 
Edward  RItvo  of  UCLA,  Dr.  Mary 
Coleman  of  the  Children's  Brain  Re- 
search Institute,  Dr.  Donald  J.  Cohen 
of  Yale,  Dr.  Magda  Campbell  of  New 
York  University  Medical  Center  and 
many  others,  often  working  under  the 
pressure  of  slim  financial  resources, 
provided  evidence  needed  to  convince 
all  reasonable  persons  that  parents 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
etiology  of  autism;  that  they  are  part 
of  the  answer,  not  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  that  this  debilitating  condi- 
tion Is,  In  fact,  a  physically  based 
brain  disorder.  In  response  to  these 
findings,  and  at  the  urging  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  editors  of  the  Diagnos- 
tic and  Statistical  Manual  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  and 
the  Office  of  Special  Education  have 
removed  autism  from  the  category  of 
"serious  emotional  disturbances." 

Today  we  know  that  autism  is 
caused  at  birth  or  before  by  factors 
such  as  viral  infections,  prenatal  and 
perinatal  complications,  metabolic  dis- 
orders such  as  phenylketonuria,  hypo- 
calciuria  and  hyperuricosurla;  dietary 
conditions  such  as  malabsorption,  and 
exposure  of  parents  to  toxic  chemicals. 

Autism  inhibits  or  distorts  what  a 
person  sees,  hears  or  otherwise  senses; 
and  this  affects  the  way  a  child  with 
autism  imderstands  his  world,  affects 
his  ability  to  leam,  communicate,  and 
function  as  expected  by  society. 
Autism  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  in  families  of  all  races,  creeds, 
and  socioeconomic  conditions. 

The  needs  of  autistic  Individuals  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  those  of 
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other  handicapped  persons.  Autism  is 
not  a  form  of  mental  retardation.  It 
has  been  found  to  occur  in  children  of 
all  levels  of  intelligence.  It  is  not  schiz- 
ophrenfa;  autistic  individuals  rarely 
develop  delusions  and  hallucinations. 
It  also  differs  markedly  from  a  neuro- 
sis which  has  a  good  prognosis:  autism 
is  a  lifelong  disability. 

The  following  list  of  behavioral  signs 
and  symptoms  help  illustrate  the  dis- 
ability: 

DEVELOPMENTAL  DISCONTINUITY  IDONNELLAN- 
WALSH,  GOSSAGE.  LA  VIGNA,  SCHULER  AND  TRA- 
PHAGEH.  19761 

An  autistic  individual  typcially  has  peaks 
of  precocity  mixed  in  with  valleys  of  moder- 
ate to  severe  retardation. 

PRESERVATION  OF  SAMENESS 

Behavior  is  "governed  by  an  anxiously  ob- 
sessive desire  for  the  maintenance  of  same- 
ness that  nobody  but  the  child  himself  may 
disrupt  on  rare  occasions."  (Kanner,  1943.) 

SELF-STIMULATION 

Autistfc;  Individuals  often  engage  in  repeti- 
tive, ritualistic  behaviors  Including  kines- 
thetic, visual,  tactile,  and  auditory  stimula- 
tion. (Donnellan- Walsh  et  al.  1976.) 

SOCIAL  WITHDRAWAL 

Autistic  individuals  exhibit  an  innate  in- 
ability to  develop  appropriate  relationships 
with  people.  (Kanner,  1943.) 

STIMULUS  OVKRSELECTIVITY 

Persons  with  autism  tend  to  respond  to  a 
very  limited  element  of  complex  stimulus 
field,  (liovaas,  Schreibman,  Koegel  and 
Rehm,  1971.) 

GENERALIZATION 

Autistic  individuals  are  typically  unable  to 
generalise  skills  learned  In  one  setting  to 
other  settings.  (Koegel  and  Rincover,  1977.) 

LANGUAGE  AND  COMMUNICATION  DEFICITS 

Problems  with  language  and  communica- 
tion have  been  recognized  since  the  autistic 
syndrome  was  defined  by  Kanner  in  1943. 
Baltaxe  and  Simmons  (1975)  reported  that 
50  percent  of  children  with  autism  are  mute 
and  remain  so  throughout  their  lives. 

An  appreciation  of  the  unique  char- 
acteristics of  autism  is  critical  for 
sound  educational  and  vocational 
planning.  Yet,  while  autism  is  twice  as 
common  as  congenital  blindness  and 
more  common  than  muscular  dystro- 
phy, it  Is  poorly  understood  by  profes- 
sionals outside  the  field  and  by  provid- 
ers of  services.  As  a  result,  children 
and  adults  with  this  disability  are 
among  the  most  in  need  of  human 
services. 

An  autistic  child  may  be  too  capable 
for  a  classroom  for  educable  retarded 
children,  yet  also  be  imable  to  func- 
tion in  a  regular  classroom  situation. 
An  autistic  adult  may  possess  higher 
vocational  skills  than  those  manifest- 
ed in  sheltered  workshops  yet  also  be 
unable  to  function  in  a  normal  work 
environment. 

Thus,  the  necessity  for  serious  re- 
search, and  the  application  of  research 
findings  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  re- 
habilitation, education,  and  human 
services,  both  public  and  private,  is 
clearly  llustrated. 
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Autism  research  has  not  received 
enough  attention  and  emphasis  in  the 
past  by  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological and  Communicative  Disor- 
ders and  Stroke.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
urged  NINCDS  to  move  forward  in  its 
research. 

Now  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  national  society,  which 
has  brought  the  full  scope  of  this 
tragic  condition  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  has  sought  our  help  in 
alleviating  it.  I  commend  the  parents 
of  autistic  children  for  their  endur- 
ance in  the  face  of  difficulties  which 
included  not  only  the  human  sorrow 
felt  for  their  children,  but  also  the  un- 
warranted blame  levied  against  them 
by  uninformed  professionals  and  the 
rejection  of  their  children  by  disinter- 
ested service  providers.  Their  strength 
and  dedication  is  an  example  for  all 
Americans. 

What  is  it  like  to  be  the  parent  of  an 
autistic  child?  According  to  Dr.  Donald 
Cohen, 

A  family  of  a  three-to-four-year  old  autis- 
tic child  may  go  from  physician  to  physician 
in  search  of  a  diagnosis  and  help;  and  the 
child  may.  In  turn,  be  diagnosed  as  severely 
mentally  retarded,  schizophrenic,  aphasic. 
learning  disabled  or  emotionally  disturbed. 
None  of  these  diagnoses  Identify  the  disor- 
der correctly. 

While  the  symptoms  of  autism  are 
not  readily  evident  to  an  untrained 
person  until  the  child  is  about  6 
months  old,  the  mother  often  has  tin 
uneasy  feeling  about  her  baby.  Often 
the  baby  seems  uncomfortable  in  his 
mother's  arms,  has  problems  with 
feeding,  and  seems  disinterested  in  the 
world  around  him,  even  though  he  is 
about  to  crawl. 

All  autistic  children  are  late  to  de- 
velop speaking  skills  and  some  never 
speak  at  all.  Another  common  charac- 
teristic is  the  reversal  of  pronouns, 
which  means  he  refers  to  himself  as 
"you"  instead  of  "I."  Some  will,  how- 
ever, copy  phrases  that  they  have 
heard  often  and  their  pronunciation  is 
usually  good.  When  the  child  tries  to 
produce  his  own  sentences  or  phrases, 
his  pronunciation  and  control  of  pitch 
is  poor. 

Problems  with  speech  are  also  cou- 
pled with  visual  problems.  The  autistic 
child  tends  to  look  past  people  or  at 
the  reflection  of  light  in  a  person's 
eyes.  It  has  been  reported  that  one  au- 
tistic boy  only  recognized  his  mother 
by  her  outline  and  so  he  would  follow 
people  who  wore  the  same  types  of 
clothes.  This  behavior  is  a  result  of 
not  comprehending  the  things  he  sees. 
In  many  ways,  the  autistic  child  is 
similar  to  a  child  who  is  bom  blind 
and  deaf. 

And  when  the  children  grow  older, 
parents  face  a  constant  search  for  ap- 
propriate education,  vocational  train- 
ing. Jobs  and  a  place  to  live.  The  stress 
is  great,  the  demands  are  heavy  and 
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the  help  is  little  and  far  between.  And 
when  the  child  becomes  an  adult, 
when  the  parents  grow  older  and  their 
strength  for  coping  wanes,  the  person 
with  autism  faces  a  life  in  an  institu- 
tion if  he  or  she  has  not  been  provided 
the  skills  needed  for  independent 
living,  or  functioning  in  a  group  home. 
The  national  society  is  determined  to 
change  this  scenario,  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  efforts. 

It  was  these  same  burdened  parents 
who  banded  together  in  1965,  at  the 
instigation  of  Dr.  Bernard  Rimland,  a 
parent  himself,  who  authored  the 
scholarly  work  "Infantile  Autism," 
and  founded  the  national  society.  His 
goal  was  a  parent/professional  coali- 
tion, combining  the  resources  of  these 
two  groups  to  advocate  for  research, 
education,  and  a  better  life  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  with  autism. 

The  struggle  of  the  national  society 
has  been  long  and  difficult.  We  can  all 
be  assured  that  it  will  continue.  And  I 
join  the  national  society  in  its  dream- 
that  one  day  the  causes  of  this  disabil- 
ity will  be  found,  that  preventive 
measures  will  be  common  practices, 
and  that  men,  women,  and  children 
with  autism  will  be  helped  to  become 
free  and  productive  citizens— not 
locked  away  in  custodial  institutions, 
at  great  public  expense,  where  their 
lives  are  wasted  and  their  caretakers 
are  ignorant  of  their  human  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation  of  the  sec- 
tion on  autism  at  NINCDS  is  a  wel- 
come step  toward  making  this  dream  a 
reality.* 


GENE  ENDRES 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  recent  award  received  by  my  con- 
stituent Eugene  Endres  of  New  Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 

Mr.  Endres  was  the  recipient  of  a 
1982  Governor's  award.  This  award  is 
given  annually  to  Ohio  natives  and 
residents  whose  careers  have  benefited 
mankind  and  brought  honor  to  the 
State.  Also  among  the  32  honored  for 
this  year's  award  were  Vice  President 
George  Bush  and  Mrs.  Bush. 

Endres  received  this  award  because 
of  his  achievements  in  the  fields  of 
creativity  and  beauty.  One  of  his 
greatest  successes  has  been  rose  grow- 
ing smd  in  1980  he  was  elected  to  the 
Floricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  considered 
floriculture's  highest  honor.  He  has 
also  received  a  Governor's  Award  for 
Community  Action  for  his  efforts  to 
promote  travel  and  tourism  in  the 
State. 
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Gene  Endres  Is  well  known  not  only 
for  his  roses  but  for  his  goodwill  am- 
bassadorship for  his  home  of  Tus- 
carawas County,  Ohio.  We  are  proud 
of  his  accomplishments  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  honor  him.* 


NEW  FEDERALISM  IS  BAD  FOR 
MICHIGAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  outrageous  propos- 
al to  turn  over  a  vast  area  of  Federal 
responsibility  to  the  States  must  not 
go  imchallenged  or  unexplained.  The 
White  House  listing  includes  both 
cash  welfare  assistance  and  food 
stamps,  an  assortment  of  health,  child 
nutrition,  and  social  service  grants,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  vocational  and 
adult  education.  Job  training,  mass 
transit  assistance,  sewer  construction 
grants  and  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance. 

There  will  be  other  programs  added 
to  the  list  as  the  White  House  spells 
out  the  specifics  of  the  plan,  but  the 
end  result  is  that  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  obligation  for  the  States  to 
continue  any  of  these  programs  or 
even  replace  them  with  alternatives. 
The  problems  Michigan  will  have  with 
New  Federalism  are  spelled  out  in  the 
excellent  television  editorial  which 
was  aired  on  February  10,  11,  and  12. 
The  editorial  was  read  over  WDIV/ 
TV4  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area 
on  these  dates  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  television  editorial  follows: 
New  Federalism  aito  the  State  of  Michigan 

Televised:  February  10.  1982—6:28  p.m.; 
February  11,  1982—12:28  p.m.;  February  12. 
1982—4:30  a.m. 

On  location— Lansing  State  Capitol. 

State  lawmakers  here  are  wrestling  with 
Michigan's  budget.  It's  not  an  easy  task. 
The  state  already  has  made  massive  spend- 
ing cuts  In  education,  transportation,  social 
and  human  needs  programs. 

Every  penny  of  Michigan's  1982  budget  is 
dependent  on  future  economic  recovery  of 
our  state. 

Times  are  bad  with  a  deepening  recession 
and  a  growing  imemployment  rate  of  15  per- 
cent and  higher.  As  bad  as  things  look,  the 
prognosis  for  Michigan  could  get  much 
worse.  If  President  Reagan's  New  Federal- 
ism becomes  reality. 

Mr.  Reagan  wants  states  to  finance  food 
stamps  and  ADC.  In  return  Washington  wiU 
pay  for  Medicaid.  He  also  wants  to  turn  over 
the  administration  of  40  welfare  and  com- 
munity programs  to  the  states. 

It's  ft  nice  philosophy,  giving  back  more 
government  responsibility  to  the  states, 
thereby  giving  states  more  control,  but  the 
timing  for  Michigan  Is  unthinkable. 

State  Budget  Director  Oerald  Miller  says 
the  swap  is  not  good  for  Michigan.  In  fact. 
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Michigan  could  be  the  biggest  loser  of  all 
the  6JI  states. 

Traditionally.  Michigan  has  always  sent 
more  tax  dollars  to  Washington  than  we 
ever  get  back.  We're  dead  last  among  all 
states  in  getting  our  fair  share  of  federal 
revenue  dollars. 

Our  Oovemor  and  legislative  leaders  say 
they  are  committed  toward  getting  Michi- 
gan on  the  road  to  economic  recovery.  We 
suggest  they  first  get  on  the  road  to  Wash- 
ington, using  all  their  political  and  pro- 
Reagan  business  clout  to  convince  the 
Reagan  people  exactly  what  Is  at  stake  for 
Michigan. 

Editorial  delivered  by  Beth  Konrad.  E>llto- 
rial  Director.* 


THE  PRODUCTIVITY  INCENTIVE 
ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  address  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous Issues  facing  this  coimtry- the 
lack  of  productivity  Improvement. 

Analysts  disagree  as  to  all  the  causes 
of  the  slowdown  in  the  productivity 
growth  rate  in  this  country,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  about  its  short-  and 
long-term  consequences.  When  wage 
Increases  outpace  productivity  im- 
provements, as  they  have  for  many 
years  now,  the  certain  results  are  in- 
flation and  a  declining  standard  of 
living. 

If  any  country  should  be  In  serious 
economic  difficulties  these  days.  It  is 
Japan.  Japan  has  few  natural  re- 
sources, and  must  im[>ort  virtually  all 
of  the  raw  materials,  including  energy, 
needed  for  modem  industrial  produc- 
tion. Yet  rather  than  suffering  from 
the  kind  of  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment that  we  have  experienced  in  the 
past  10  years,  Japan's  economy  has 
grown  and  prospered. 

Many  reasons  for  this  economic  mir- 
acle have  been  suggested,  ^me  are 
unlikely  to  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States  because  of  differences  between 
Japan's  culture  and  ours.  Lifetime  em- 
ployment, for  example,  has  benefits 
for  both  company  and  employee,  but 
our  society  values  Job  mobility  too 
much  to  make  lifetime  employment 
likely  here. 

One  aspect  of  the  Japanese  economy 
which  we  probably  can  profitably 
adopt  In  this  country  relates  to  the 
wage  structure.  In  Japan,  worker  pay 
in  many  cases  does  not  consist  only  of 
a  set  hourly  or  weekly  wage  which  is 
paid  regardless  of  the  company's  per- 
formance. Instead,  many  Japanese 
workers  receive  a  regular  wage  or 
salary  plus  a  semiannual  or  annual 
bonus,  based  on  the  company's  profits, 
which  amounts  to  as  much  as  half  a 
year's  pay. 
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This  accomplishes  several  things. 
First  of  all,  it  gives  the  worker  an  in- 
centive to  be  more  cost  conscious  and 
more  profit  conscious,  since  his  pay  is 
going  to  depend  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  the  earnings  of  the  compa- 
ny. It  means  that  the  other  worlcers 
will  also  tend  to  discipline  any  worker 
laying  down  on  the  job,  since,  in  so 
doing,  he  cuts  into  their  earnings. 

Second,  and  at  least  of  equal  impor- 
tance, the  system  affords  the  Japanese 
company  a  means  of  adjusting  its 
labor  costs  to  meet  changes  in  the 
business  cycle  without  cutting  the 
workers'  weekly  pay  or  resorting  to 
layoffs.  In  fact,  Japanese  companies 
will  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  avoid 
laying  off  their  employees.  The  result- 
ing Job  security  cannot  help  but 
produce  greater  feelings  of  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  the  employees  and  better 
employer-employee  relations. 

Contrast  that  to  the  situation  in  the 
United  States,  where  wage  rates  usual- 
ly bear  no  direct  relationship  to  pro- 
ductivity or  earnings.  The  way  U.S. 
companies  usually  adjust  to  down- 
turns in  the  business  cycle  is  to  layoff 
employees.  As  a  result,  employees 
often  feel  that  they  have  little  stake  in 
the  company's  performance.  Under  an 
inflexible  wage  structure,  workers  per- 
ceive their  pay  increases  as  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  company's  profitabil- 
ity. This  wage  structure  gives  them 
lltUe  incentive  to  use  their  Ingenuity 
to  help  their  company  become  more 
profitable  by  cutting  costs  and  increas- 
ing productivity. 

This  kind  of  wage  structure  also  em- 
phasizes the  divergence  rather  than 
the  community  of  interest  between 
employer  and  employee,  and  thereby 
contributes  greatly  to  the  deep  antag- 
onism that  is  so  characteristic  of 
labor-management  relations  in  the 
United  States.  Our  country  can  no 
longer  afford  such  antagonism  if  it  is 
to  remain  competitive  in  the  new  eco- 
nomic world  of  the  1980's. 

My  blD  would  encourage  employers, 
with  the  consent  of  employees,  to 
adopt  the  Japanese  two-tier  structure: 
a  base  wage  and  a  bonus  determined 
by  reference  to  company  profits  or 
cost  savings,  with  the  bonus  compris- 
ing up  to  one-third  of  an  employee's 
aimual  compensation.  To  offset  any 
additional  costs  associated  with  estab- 
lishing and  running  this  new  wage 
system,  employers  would  receive  a  tax 
credit  under  my  bill  equal  to  5  percent 
of  the  bonuses  they  pay  in  a  given 
year. 

Of  course,  before  such  a  system 
could  be  adopted  in  any  company 
whose  employees  are  represented  by  a 
labor  imion,  it  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  union,  since  Federal 
labor  laws  make  any  change  in  com- 
pensation the  subject  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, requiring  the  consent  of  the 
union  as  collective  bargaining  agent  of 
the  employees. 
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This  bill  is  not  a  cure-all  for  our 
country's  economic  problems,  but  it 
should  help  improve  job  security  as 
well  as  productivity.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
isting system  is  management's  failure, 
not  the  workers'.  American  workers 
are  not  Inferior  to  those  in  Japan;  the 
problem  is  that  management  has 
failed  to  tap  the  richest  source  of  in- 
formation about  cost  reductions  and 
productivity  improvements— the  work- 
ers themselves.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
that  the  plant  which  captured  Sony's 
1980  worldwide  productivity  award  was 
a  San  Diego  plant  using  American 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  other  changes 
must  accompany  the  type  of  wage  re- 
structuring which  I  am  advocating,  if 
we  are  to  reverse  our  poor  productivity 
growth  In  recent  years.  Particularly, 
the  distortions  in  investment  incen- 
tives which  Congress  approved  in  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  must  be 
addressed.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
tax  incentives  to  investment  which  are 
at  odds  with  economic  incentives.  To 
address  this  problem,  I  think  Congress 
should  repeal  the  existing  system  of 
accelerated  depreciation  and  replace  it 
with  expensing,  as  was  proposed  in  the 
Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1981.  And  there 
are  other  proposals  before  Congress  to 
improve  our  Nation's  productivity 
growth  rate  which  deserve  serious  at- 
tention. 

Productivity  is  at  the  root  of  our 
country's  economic  problems.  If  we 
concentrate  simply  on  dividing  up  a  di- 
minishing pie.  we  will  all  be  losers.  In- 
stead, let  us  concentrate  on  enlarging 
the  pie  by  examining  policies  and 
practices  which  hinder  productivity 
improvement.* 


WOMEN'S  AMERICAN  ORT  CELE- 
BRATES OPENING  OP  ORT 
HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  NORTH 
MIAMI  BEACH 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1982 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Women's  American  ORT  (Organiza- 
tion for  Rehabilitation  through  Train- 
ing) throughout  the  Nation  is  today 
celebrating  ORT  Day.  The  southeast 
Florida  region  is  holding  their  ORT 
Day  celebration  at  the  Jewish  High 
School  of  South  Florida. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Women's  American  ORT 
and  the  American  ORT  Federation  for 
the  prominent  role  they  have  played 
in  the  establishment  of  this  school.  Its 
opening  last  year  marked  ORT's  entry 
into  the  day  school  movement  in  this 
country,  and  the  American  ORT  Fed- 
eration and  Women's  American  ORT 
have  agreed  to  lend  ORT's  century  of 
expertise  in  science  and  technology  to 
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the  Jewish  High  School  of  South  Flor- 
ida. The  school  already  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  100  students  for  its  first 
semester,  and  will  offer  a  unique  mix 
of  quality  secular  education,  including 
training  in  science-based  technology 
with  a  full  range  of  traditional  Jewish 
studies. 

The  school's  department  of  science 
and  technology  will  be  headed  by  ORT 
and  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
south  Florida  area.  ORT  continues  to 
play  a  major  role  in  building  reservoirs 
of  skilled  people,  using  vocational  and 
technical  education  as  its  instnunent, 
in  Jewish  communities  wherever  they 
are. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to 
Women's  American  ORT  and  to  ac- 
knowledge their  very  fine  work.* 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  DEBT 
FINANCING  PRACTICES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  indeed  difficult  times  for  local  gov- 
ernments attempting  to  finance  their 
operations  or  facilities  with  long-  or 
short-term  debt.  Although  municipal 
bonds  are  attractive  to  purchasers  be- 
cause of  their  tax-exempt  status, 
recent  tax  changes  and  the  general 
mood  of  the  debt  markets  have  com- 
bined to  eliminate  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  status,  and  have  raised 
local  borrowing  costs  considerably. 
This  obviously  places  a  financial  strain 
on  local  governments.  Equally  impor- 
tant, however,  is  the  strain  that  it 
places  on  the  management  capabilities 
of  municipal  finance  departments. 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Hernandez,  director 
of  the  public  finance  department  of 
Kidder,  Peab-^dy  «fe  Co.,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  recently  delivered  a  comprehen- 
sive address  which  discusses  the  prob- 
lems confronting  municipal  borrowers 
and  some  suggestions  for  enhancing 
their  capacity  to  manage  their  debt 
load.  I  think  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  his  remarks  enlightening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Hernandez' 
address  in  the  Record: 

Local  OovERNMKirr  Debt  Financing 

Pkactices 

introd0ction 

Significant  changes  are  affecting  state 
and  local  governments'  ability  to  raise  cap- 
ital and  are  making  the  decision  to  issue 
bonds  a  difficult  one.  During  periods  of  high 
interest  rates,  issuers  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
face  decisions  not  only  of  when  and  how  to 
finance,  but  also  whether  to  finance 
through  borrowing.  The  changes  taking 
place  require  increased  sophistication  in 
capital  financing  and  debt  management  ex- 
pertise if  sound  decisions  are  to  be  made. 

The  two  key  topics  I  will  address  are:  1) 
major  forces  of  change  affecting  the  ability 
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to  raise  capital:  and  2)  generic,  not  specific, 
areas  In  which  Increased  sophistication  may 
enhance  options  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  deal  with  a  changing  world. 

MAJOR  PORCCS  OP  CHANGE 

Among  the  numerous  factors  affecting 
change  in  capital  financing,  the  following 
are  of  major  importance: 

Increased  size  and  diversity  of  financing 
re<juirements 

In  terms  of  size,  the  Pubhc  Finance  De- 
partment of  Kidder,  Peabody  forecasts  a 
100%  increase,  from  $250  billion  to  $500  bil- 
lion, in  the  amount  of  financing  required 
over  the  remainder  of  the  1980's.  In  health 
care  alone  $120  billion  will  be  needed. 

The  diversity  and  range  of  financing 
projects  and  techniques  required  have  in- 
creased proportionate  to  the  growth  of  spe- 
cialized needs  in  hospital,  transportation, 
public  power,  resource  recovery,  housing, 
corporate-related  and  other  areas. 
Increase  in  overall  and  regional  economic 
pressures 

Cutbacks  In  government  budgets  have  cre- 
ated a  pervasive  financial  strain  throughout 
the  country.  Moreover,  the  disparity  in  the 
economic  development  rate  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  exacerbates  this  debt 
pressure  in  certain  regions.  In  addition  to 
overall  federal  funding  cuts,  California 
Proposition  #13  and  Massachusetts  Propo- 
sition *2V^  exemplify  the  regional  variation 
in  tax  reduction  measures. 

Changes  in  the  market  place 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  or  ERTA  as  it  Is 
known.  Impacts  heavily  upon  the  future  of 
the  municipal  securities  market  in  several 
ways.  In  particular,  the  new  program  makes 
tax-exempt  Investments  less  attractive.  By 
lowering  the  maximum  tax  rate  for  taxable 
income  from  70%  to  50%,  the  tax  bill  re- 
duces the  need  for  tax  shelters. 

Concurrent  with  the  reduced  demand  for 
tax  shelters  will  be  an  increased  demand  to 
raise  capital  through  debt  financing.  The 
Reagan  budget  proposes  a  $13  billion  cut  in 
Federal  aid  to  state  and  local  governments 
for  the  1982  fiscal  year. 

A  substantial  reduction  has  occurred  in 
the  Institutional  market.  Commercial  banks 
and  casualty  insurance  companies,  once  the 
primary  Investors  In  tax-exempt  municipal 
issues,  have  drastically  reduced  buying. 
Banks  are  favoring  floating-rate  invest- 
ments and  casualty  companies,  because  of 
lowered  profits,  no  longer  see  the  need  for 
tax  shelters.  Future  involvement  of  casualty 
companies  in  the  tax-exempt  market  is  un- 
certain. 

Simultaneous  with  the  reduction  In  the 
Institutional  market  is  a  shift  in  the  retail 
market  toward  Individual  private  Investors. 
This  shift  requires  a  change  In  marketing 
orientation  and  may  suggest  a  diminished 
importance  of  small  investors. 

Increased  competition  In  other  markets 
such  as  newly  created  tax  shelters  is  best  il- 
lustrated by  the  introduction  of  the  tax- 
exempt  all  savers  on  October  1st.  These  cer- 
tificates, also  part  of  the  ERTA  package, 
pose  a  threat  to  the  municipal  market  by  at- 
tracting private  investors  Interested  in 
short-term,  less  risky  investments. 

Another  possible  chi  nge  in  the  market 
place  concerns  the  potential  effects  on  local 
banks  of  the  new  interstate  banking  laws. 
These  laws,  which  would  allow  for  more 
interstate  consolidation  of  banks,  pose  con- 
traction difficulties  for  small  issuers.  Small 
local  banks  will  no  longer  be  a  source  for 
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serving  the  financing  needs  of  local  govern- 
ments. 

While  all  of  the  above  changes  have 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  contributed  to 
an  increased  volatility  of  the  market  place, 
the  primary  causes  of  this  Increased  volatili- 
ty are  high  interest  rates  and  persistent  in- 
flation. 
Changes  in  the  attitudes  of  the  electorate 
Increased  conservatism  among  voters  re- 
flects a  demand  for  a  new  ranking  of  prior- 
ities in  state  and  local  finance.  Among  the 
top  priorities  are  more  efficient  govern- 
ment, reduced  spending,  and  greater  reli- 
ance on  financing  from  the  private  sector. 

ENHANCEMENT  OPTIONS  TO  CONSIDER 

All  of  the  changes  and  financial  pressures 
indicated  above  suggest  that  state  and  local 
governments  must  place  increased  emphasis 
on  developing  expertise  In  planning  and 
handling  capital  financing.  At  minimum, 
the  importance  given  to  finance  expertise 
should  equal  that  of  corporations  that  raise 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the  various 
capital  markets.  Following  are  some  of  the 
general  areas  in  which  sophistication  may 
enhance  the  quality  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment options: 

Increased  capital  access 

State  and  local  governments  must  be  able 
to  access,  on  a  competitive  basis,  large  pools 
of  investment  capital  with  maturities  that 
match  the  asset  lives  of  the  facilities  con- 
structed. While  the  current  demand  among 
investors  for  short-term  Issues  is  extremely 
high,  short-term  capital  investment  strategy 
for  the  Issuer  is  not  a  solution  to  long-term 
capital  needs. 

Increased  forecasting  ability  urith  program- 
specific  emphasis 

Increased  expertise  in  forecasting  long- 
term  capital  needs  (over  a  fifteen-year  to 
twenty-year  period)  combined  with  more  re- 
liance on  program-specific,  comprehensive 
plsuming  will  enhance  the  financial  posi- 
tioning of  state  and  local  governments. 

Effective  forecasting  on  a  program-specif- 
ic basis  necessitates  considering  and  quanti- 
fying: 1)  program  estimates,  including  the 
volume  of  services  provided  and  the  revenue 
generated  by  the  program:  2)  cost  estimates; 
and  3)  time  estimates.  In  addition,  attention 
must  be  focused  on  the  logistical  coordina- 
tion necessary  to  plan,  develop,  and  imple- 
ment the  capital  program  throughout  the 
specified  period  of  tune. 

Increased  flexitHlity  and  options 

Greater  Inclusion  of  planning  options  will 
provide  for  the  Increased  flexibility  of  struc- 
turing which  is  of  critical  necessity  given 
the  current  volatile  market.  The  day  is  gone 
when  one  can  simply  plug  in  an  Interest  rate 
and  a  sale  date. 

A  question  that  must  be  addressed  Is: 
What  is  the  cost  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments of  not  financing  a  capital  improve- 
ment program  projected  over  a  twenty-year 
period?  If  a  project  enhances  the  economy 
and  generates  Jobs,  the  cost  of  not  under- 
taking the  financing  can  be  highly  expen- 
sive. Sophisticated  opportunity-cost  analy- 
ses based  on  quantified  projections  are  re- 
quired if  the  classic  public  finance  downside 
risk  is  to  be  avoided. 

State  and  local  governments  must  be  able 
to  fine  tune  project  planning  and  weigh  all 
of  the  various  options  in  capital  planning. 
Relating  costs  of  facilities  to  users 

Where  appropriate,  agency  representa- 
tives should  attempt  to  relate  fees  paid  by 
users  of  a  facility  to  the  cost  of  operating 
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that  facility.  This  process  will  improve  ac- 
countability and  promote  self-sufficiency  in 
operations  of  the  facility.  One  way  to 
achieve  this  objective  is  to  spin  off  projects 
by  creating  independent  and  self-supporting 
enterprises  which  can  have  greater  access  to 
capital  markets.  In  addition  to  self-suffi- 
cient financing,  another  advantage  of  a 
spin-off  structure  is  that  it  takes  the  politics 
out  of  the  operations. 

Emphasis  on  community  and  eonomic 
impact 
Increased  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
fundamental  community  well-being  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  financing.  State-wide  finan- 
cial oversight  agencies  can  advise  on  what 
facilities  should  be  built  and  can  assist  local 
agencies  in  deciding  when  and  how  to  obtain 
the  financing.  In  the  past,  local  hospitals 
which  consulted  with  state  health  facility  fi- 
nancing authorities  received  a  better  price 
than  they  would  have  by  Independent  solici- 
tation alone.  The  concept  embodied  in  As- 
sembly Speaker  Stanley  Fink's  proposal  to 
create  "a  permanent  mechanism "  to  regu- 
late debt  issuance  in  New  York  State  de- 
serves serious  consideration. 
Development  of  investor  relations  program 

The  development  of  a  first-rate  investor 
relations  program,  with  emphasis  on  provid- 
ing more  Information  to  investors,  will  en- 
hance the  agency's  marketing  potential. 

Agencies  should  model  themselves  after 
the  corporate  sector,  which  for  a  long  time 
has  committed  itself  to  disseminating  vari- 
ous types  of  information  to  investors. 

A  priority  objective  of  such  an  Investor  re- 
lation program  is  the  development  of  "effec- 
tive communication"  as  opposed  to  hard-sell 
strategies  used  in  the  past. 

Increased  communication  between  public 
sector  issuers  and  investment  bankers 

Intensified  communication  between  local 
and  state  government  agencies  and  invest- 
ment bankers  is  paramount  to  establishing 
sophisticated  marketing  techniques  to  raise 
capital  through  attractive  investments. 

Agencies  need  to  closely  monitor  and  com- 
municate with  the  various  elements  of  the 
market  place  in  order  to  establish  solid  rela- 
tionships with  financial  advisors.  By  sus- 
tained monitoring,  issuers  can  best  decide 
when  and  at  what  cost  a  financing  can  be 
done.  In  the  past,  investment  bankers  have 
been  contacted  on  a  very  Inconsistent  basis. 

Paralleling  this  objective,  investment 
bankers  need  to  closely  monitor  and  com- 
municate with  the  public  sector.  This  will 
significantly  enhance  the  profeaslonallsm 
on  Wall  Street  and  ensure  the  most  effec- 
tive results  from  research,  trading,  and 
sales.  The  ability  to  analyze  and  communi- 
cate what  the  public  sector  is  doing  and  to 
convert  those  capital  needs  into  attractive 
investments  must  be  upgraded. 

SUMMARY 

Requirements  for  capital  and  the  mecha- 
nisms by  which  capital  traditionally  has 
been  raised  have  changed  fundamentally. 
Increases  in  the  size  and  diversity  of  financ- 
ings required,  changes  in  the  market  place, 
and  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  the  elector- 
ate are  major  factors  affecting  today's  debt 
policy  and  issuance. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  future, 
state  and  local  governments  must  be  able  to 
have  access  to  large  pools  of  Investment  cap- 
ital and  to  forecast  long-term  capital  needs 
on  a  program-specific  basis.  Consideration 
of  a  range  of  planning  options  will  provide 
for  the  flexibility  of  structuring  necessary 
in  the  current  volatile  market.  One  option,  a 
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spin-off  structure,  allows  for  costs  of  facili- 
ties to  be  paid  directly  by  users.  State  over- 
sight or  approval  agencies  should  be  insti- 
tuted as  a  mechanism  to  regulate  debt  issu- 
ance and  to  oversee  the  fundamental  com- 
munity and  economic  impact  of  financing. 

Success  in  the  future  will  also  be  en- 
hanced by  the  provision  of  investor  rela- 
tions programs  aimed  at  better  disclosure  of 
Information  to  Investors.  Similarly,  in- 
creased reciprocity  of  communication  and 
monitoring  between  the  public  sector  and 
investment  bankers  is  a  critical  ingredient 
to  meeting  the  capital  needs  of  the  '80s.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  BILL  GREEN 
CONDEMNS  U.S.  ROLE  AS 
"ARMS  SALESMAN"  TO  THE 
WORLD 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  KFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  seems  to 
have  embarked  on  the  dangerous 
course  of  trying  to  make  foreign  policy 
by  peddling  arms  in  unstable  regions. 
His  recent  remarks  on  strategic  weap- 
onry and  Mideast  policy  to  the  Jorda- 
nians betray  an  alarmingly  pro-Arab 
bias,  raise  questions  about  the  use  of 
arms  sales  as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy, 
and  make  one  wonder  whether  the 
largest  peacetime  military  buildup  can 
be  properly  overseen  by  a  would-be 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  first  major  example  of  our  seek- 
ing to  buy  friends  with  guns  was  the 
sale  of  the  AW  ACS  to  the  Saudis.  I 
was  an  active  and  vocal  opponent  of 
this  sale.  In  Iran  we  learned  that  we 
could  not  assure  our  security  interests 
by  heavily  arming  one  despotism  and 
making  it  the  cornerstone  of  our 
policy  in  the  Mideast.  After  the  Irani- 
an debacle,  I  simply  could  not  fathom 
why  we  should  promote  a  sale  to  the 
Saudis  that  was  unlikely  to  engender 
any  friendliness  from  the  Saudis,  but 
would  definitely  endanger  our  securi- 
ty. NATO's  defense  structure,  and  the 
safety  of  our  best  ally  in  the  Mideast, 
Israel.  In  the  half-year  since  the  sale, 
the  "moderate"  Saudis  have,  sadly, 
shown  my  fears  were  legitimate.  They 
have  continued  to  undermine  the 
peace  process,  they  have  reformed 
their  alliance  with  Libya,  and  have  in 
fact  called  us,  their  supposed  mentors, 
"just  arms  salesmen— we  pay  cash." 
While  the  administration  thinks  we're 
preventing  Soviet  adventurism,  the 
Saudis  think  Americans  are  just  arms 
peddlers.  We  think  their  greatest 
threat  is  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  they  think 
their  greatest  threat  is  Israel.  The 
AWACS  package  was  passed  with 
strings  attached,  yet  it  turns  out  we 
are  the  only  ones  who  believe  the 
strings  have  any  force. 

I  had  hoped  the  uproar  over  the 
AWACS   sale   would   have   convinced 
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the  administration  that  Congress  was 
serious  about  Israel's  security,  and 
that,  if  not  past  events  In  Iran,  the 
Saudis'  'behavior  since  the  sale  had 
shown  us  the  bankruptcy  of  seeking 
friends  through  transfers  of  sophisti- 
cated technology.  Unfortunately,  last 
week  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
told  the  Jordanians  that  he  thiniis  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  sell 
their  country  Hawk  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles, and  F-16  fighters.  Mr.  Weinberg- 
er apparently  would  not  mind  selling 
these  even  if  the  Jordanians  refuse  to 
cancel  their  order  for  similar  goods 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  He  also  apparently 
indicated  that  U.S.  aid  should  be  redi- 
rected toward  Arab  countries.  Israel 
was  aghast,  and  rightly  so.  We  all 
should  be  aghast  at  this  sort  of  policy. 
Jordan  has  consistently  undermined 
the  peace  process,  and  been  a  consist- 
ently hostile  neighbor  to  Israel.  Not 
very  reassuringly,  the  administration 
has  suggested  that  Mr.  Weinberger 
was  not  carrying  out  formal  U.S. 
policy  on  his  trip. 

Throughout  the  public  debate  over 
the  AWACS  sales,  the  administration 
seemed  to  be  leaning  toward  a  Mideast 
policy  placing  the  Arab  world,  rather 
than  Israel,  at  the  center  of  our  securi- 
ty interests.  I  have  always  believed 
that  U.S.  interests  are  best  served  by 
maintaining  the  strength  and  security 
of  Israel,  our  best  ally  in  the  Mideast. 
However,  apparently  Secretary  Wein- 
berger believes  that  arming  the  Arabs 
will  bring  them  into  the  fold.  I  would 
like  to  luiow  the  basis  of  this  conjec- 
ture. Is  the  Secretary  not  aware  that 
Arab  arms  have  traditionally  been 
used  against  Israelis,  not  Russians? 
Does  he  not  imderstand  that  arms 
transfers  are  inherently  destabilizing 
in  most  cases,  or  that  by  increasing 
our  arms  sales  to  the  Mideast  we  only 
add  fuel  to  the  already  raging  arms 
race  in  the  region?  Is  the  Secretary 
not  the  least  bit  cognizant  of  the  le- 
gitimate fears  his  statements  would 
arouse  in  the  Israelis? 

Not  only  in  the  Mideast,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  we  seem  to  be  pur- 
suing a  dangerous  policy  of  trying  to 
buy  off  trouble  spots  with  arms.  In  the 
case  of  Pakistan,  we  have  given  Gener- 
al Zia's  government  military  aid  to  try 
to  prevent  it  from  pursuing  a  nuclear 
capability.  In  the  case  of  El  Salvador, 
we  are  sending  increasing  amounts  of 
military  aid  to  a  government  whose 
leader  says  he  prefers  economic  aid. 
Throughout  the  world,  we  are  sup- 
posedly countering  the  Soviets  with 
arms  transfers.  Time  reports  that  a 
senior  administration  official  recently 
said,  "Our  foreign  policy  is  In  large 
part  arms  sales  •  •  •.  Every  other 
week  we  are  selling  something  to 
someone." 

This  policy  will  not  work.  Generally 
speaking,  arms  transfers  simply  raise 
the  world's  danger  level.  They  height- 
en regional  arms  races  and  tensions. 
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and  greatly  increase  the  likelihood 
that  if  tensions  erupt,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  severe.  Also,  it  should 
be  clear  that  spreading  sophisticated 
technology  around  the  world  greatly 
increases  the  chances  that  it  will  be 
compromised.  Supposedly  offsetting 
the  dangers  of  arms  transfers  are  the 
political  gains  these  sales  confer.  But 
history  and  recent  statements  by  the 
Saudis  prove  most  of  these  claims  are 
an  illusion.  All  too  often  we  get  noth- 
ing in  return  for  our  arms  offerings, 
and  in  fact  also  damage  existing  alle- 
giances. Through  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS,  we  have  severely  tested  our 
friendship  with  the  Israelis,  have  no 
assurances  from  the  Saudis  on  the  use 
of  the  AWACS,  and  no  sign  that  they 
are  ready  to  cooperate  with  us.  In 
Asia,  India  is  terrified  at  the  prospect 
of  Pakistan  being  very  well  armed,  and 
may  as  a  result  strengthen  its  ties  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  also  question  the 
morality  of  a  U.S.  role  as  gun  pusher, 
especially  to  nations  that  lack  stability 
or  whose  people  need  butter,  not  guns. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Weinberger's  involve- 
ment in  foreign  policy  is  the  reason  we 
have  a  defense  buildup  that  is  just  a 
rehash  of  the  defense  plans  former 
President  Carter  submitted  to  us.  It 
contains  no  new  ideas,  no  improve- 
ments, only  bigger  orders  within  the 
defense  sctieme  the  administration  In- 
herited from  former  President  Carter. 
An  administration  which  can  never  be 
accused  of  being  soft  on  defense  would 
have  a  real  opportunity  to  streamline 
our  defense  structure  and  make  it 
more  effective.  Instead,  Secretary 
Weinberger's  defense  budget  is  as  in- 
discriminate as  his  plans  for  the  Mid- 
east. No  strategic  choices  have  been 
made,  no  real  savings  have  been 
achieved,  and  even  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's own  projections  for  growth 
in  1983  defense  spending  have  grown 
from  last  year's  estimate  of  7  percent 
real  growth  to  this  year's  planned  real 
growth  of  about  13  percent.  Maybe  if 
Mr.  Weinberger  stayed  home  more 
often  we  would  have  a  more  thought- 
ful defense  budget,  one  that  acknowl- 
edges the  strategic  world  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  fiscal  constraints  under 
which  we  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply  disturbed 
by  Mr.  Weinberger's  junket  to  the 
Mideast.  Missiles  for  Jordan  cannot  be 
contemplated.  Aid  for  the  Mideast 
cannot  be  redirected  away  from  Israel. 
Most  important,  we  must  realize  the 
allies  cannot  be  bought  with  arms 
transfers.  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
not  distinguished  himself  as  a  diplo- 
mat, so  he  really  ought  to  tend  the 
balloning  Pentagon  budget.  The  bil- 
lions we  are  spending  for  defense 
clearly  need  an  overseer,  and  foreign 
policy  clearly  can  do  without  Mr. 
Weinberger.  Thank  you.« 
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SIXTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 
AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  SUPPLY 
CORP. 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
7  marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Supply  Corp.,  located  in 
Evanston,  111.,  and  the  85th  birthday 
of  Foster  G.  McGaw,  American  Hospi- 
tal Supply  Corp.'s  founder  and  honor- 
ary chairman.  I  rise  today  to  acknowl- 
edge American  Hospital  Supply 
Corp.'s  dramatic  success  story  in  the 
field  of  international  health  care 
based  on  its  commitment  to  service. 

As  Foster  McGaw  once  described 
this  commitment  to  service: 

Our  business  is  more— It's  more  spiritually 
rewarding  because  it's  part  of  an  Industry  In 
which  health  is  the  goal.  Our  people  feel 
that  way.  And  the  thing  which  has  made 
our  efforts  successful  is  a  principle  which  I 
have  always  shared  with  our  people:  never 
take  more  than  you  give.  Now  that  sounds 
trite.  But  it  is  good  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  certainly  is  good 
business.  This  attitude  of  humanltar- 
ianism  and  dedication  to  service  is  ex- 
emplary, and  one  that  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  health  care 
industry. 

In  1922  American  Hospital  Supply 
was  founded  by  Poster  McGaw  and 
two  partners  on  $30,000  of  borrowed 
money.  Mr.  McGaw  built  a  business 
with  a  good  idea— the  willingness  to 
take  risks  and  work  hard— which  has 
served  an  important  need  for  over  50 
years. 

American  Hospital  Supply  has  main- 
tained a  sensitivity  to  new  trends  in 
the  health  care  field  and  part  of  its 
greatness  is  attributable  to  its  abUity 
to  adjust  to  the  changing  business  cli- 
mate over  the  past  60  years.  American 
has  come  a  long  way  since  its  first 
rugged  years  struggling  with  vast  dis- 
tances, poor  transportation,  and  some 
competitors  who  routinely  ignored  and 
deceived  their  clients.  The  successful 
plan  Mr.  McGaw  developed  to  guaran- 
tee his  customers  services  has  weath- 
ered the  Depression,  when  the  Nation 
and  hospitals  suffered  together,  and 
World  War  II,  when  American  moved 
quickly  to  help  the  military  maintain 
a  constant  flow  of  crucial  supplies 
while  many  other  companies  raised 
their  prices  opportunistically. 

The  1950's  and  1960's  saw  new  prod- 
ucts, new  divisions,  and  new  services 
added.  American  continue  opening 
more  regional  distribution  centers  and 
broadened  product  lines  to  meet  cus- 
tomers' growing  needs.  By  the  late 
1970's,  American  began  offering  inven- 
tory management  help  and  cost  caps 
to  the  Nation's  largest  hospitals  to 
combat  the  inability  to  pay  for  the 
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ever-increasing  demand  for  hospital 
care. 

Today,  19  out  of  every  20  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  buy  something 
they  need  from  American  Hospital 
Supply.  Its  product  line  expands  at  an 
approximate  rate  of  one  new  item  per 
day.  American  now  employs  35,000 
people  and  in  1981  made  more  than 
$2.9  billion  in  sales  throughout  28 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  Hospital 
Supply  has  indeed  made  an  impact  on 
the  industry,  has  gained  the  respect  of 
hospitals,  and  has  set  a  pattern  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  health  care  field.  Amer- 
ican's history  reflects  its  willingness  to 
change  and  to  respond  to  a  dynamic 
environment  as  well  as  its  preservation 
of  the  idealistic  principles  of  good 
business  in  its  honest,  knowledgeable, 
and  constant  service. 

I  congratulate  Karl  Bays,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  and  Harold 
G.  Bemthal,  president  and  chief  oper- 
ating officer,  for  their  superb  leader- 
ship at  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  a 
corporation  of  this  stature  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  look  forward  to 
its  continued  service  to  the  communi- 
ty. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  next  60 
years  will  be  as  valuable  and  successful 
as  the  past  60  have  been. 

Whether  a  desire  to  develop  new 
products  or  even  today  to  contain 
health  care  costs.  American  Hospital 
Supply  has  placed  a  premium  on  serv- 
ice. I  encourage  other  businesses  to 
follow  American's  generous  lead  and 
applaud  American  Hospital  Supply  for 
its  outstanding  accomplishments.* 


NATIONAL  DRIVER  REGISTER 
HEARINGS 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  HINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  heard  testimony  today 
on  the  drunk  driving  issue.  The  sub- 
committee is  considering  several  pro- 
posals to  keep  drunk  drivers  from  driv- 
ing. Among  these  are  H.R.  2052,  legis- 
lation that  I  and  the  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Introduced 
to  streamline  and  upgrade  the  Nation- 
al Driver  Register.  I  commend  Senator 
Danforth  for  his  efforts  in  this  diffi- 
cult area  and  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  copy  of  the  testimony 
I  submitted  to  the  subcommittee. 
National  Driver  Register 
The  National  Driver  Register  Is  an  effec- 
tive and  needed  safety  program  to  prevent 
the  rellcenslng  of  problem  drivers.  All  too 
often  the  deaths  on  our  nations'  highways 
are  caused  by  drivers  who  have  had  their  li- 
cense suspended  or  revoked  in  one  state,  but 
have  been  able  to  receive  another  valid  11- 
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cense  from  a  different  state.  The  NDR  is 
the  only  Federal  program  in  existence 
whos%  sole  purpose  is  to  Identify  these  prob- 
lem drivers  and  notify  the  states  Involved. 

Despite  an  outdated  "batch  mall"  system, 
the  NDR  Identifies  over  268.000  problem 
drivers  a  year.  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
in  the  House.  H.R.  2052.  to  upgrade  the 
NDR  with  a  computer  pointer  system.  This 
new  system  would  cut  the  current  process- 
ing time  of  between  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
to  under  five  minutes.  The  accelerated  proc- 
essing will  increase  the  number  of  state  in- 
quiries and.  as  a  result,  increase  the  number 
of  problem  driver  identifications  to  over  one 
million  per  year. 

H.R.  2052  has  won  the  support  of  numer- 
ous automobile  and  safety  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  National  Highway  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Administration  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Adminis- 
trators, the  umbrella  organization  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  motor  vehicle  and  traffic  laws.  Their  en- 
dorsement is  premised  on  the  long-proven 
fact  that  by  reducing  the  number  of  prob- 
lem drivers  on  the  road,  the  number  of 
highway  deaths  will  decline. 

The  existing  NDR  Is  a  proven  and  effec- 
tive system  that  has  kept  many  problem 
drivers  off  the  highways.  The  streamlining 
and  updating  of  NDR.  as  provided  for  in 
H.R.  2052.  together  with  adequate  funding. 
will  make  the  NDR  an  even  more  successful 
means  of  providing  improved  safety  on  the 
nation's  highways. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will 
support  the  concept  of  an  improved  NDR.  It 
is  a  needed  step  to  alleviate  the  continuing 
human  carnage  on  our  nation's  highways.* 


CUTS  IN  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OP  mrw  YORK 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
from  New  York  State  Senator  Ken- 
neth P.  LaValle,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Higher  Education  Committee, 
to  President  Reagan.  Mr.  LaValle 
raises  some  interesting  points  concern- 
ing the  possible  effects  of  further  re- 
ductions in  student  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  insert  a  copy  of  this  letter  in 
today's  Record. 

Decembck  21.  1981. 
President  Ronald  Reagah, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Those  of  us  who 
worked  for  your  election  share  a  deep  sense 
of  pride  as  we  witness  the  significant  decline 
In  the  national  inflation  rate.  I  know  of  no 
period  in  modem  history  where  the  leader- 
ship of  any  free  country  has  demonstrated 
more  convincingly  the  Inexorable  connec- 
tion between  excessive  tax  burdens  and  eco- 
nomic stagflation. 

The  courage  you  have  demonstrated  over 
the  past  year  provides  a  model  of  local,  state 
and  federally  elected  officials  as  we  all  set 
about  the  formidable  task  of  refining  and 
building  upon  the  basic  economic  reforms 
you  have  set  in  motion.  As  In  any  reform 
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effort  of  the  magnitude  your  Administra- 
tion has  undertaken,  there  will  be  unintend- 
ed consequences.  The  spirit  of  your  adminis- 
tration, however,  has  been  one  that  invites 
participation  from  all  Americans,  encourag- 
ing constructive  comment  and  criticism. 

It  Is  In  that  spirit  that  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  situation  which  may  warrant  your 
personal  Intervention  to  achieve  timely  cor- 
rective action. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  establishing  higher  edu- 
cation public  policy  for  New  York  State. 
Throughout  that  period  I  have  kept  abreast 
of  federal  higher  education  developments 
because  of  their  substantial  impact  upon 
our  state  system.  New  York,  like  many  of 
the  states  In  the  Northeast,  has  a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  Institutions  which  are  In- 
dependently governed.  We  have  a  young 
State  University  which  has  expanded  over 
the  past  20  years  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
and,  despite  that  growth,  has  achieved  Im- 
pressive standards  of  excellence. 

Unlike  many  other  areas  of  state  service. 
New  York  has  been  able  to  hold  its  overall 
higher  education  expenditures  at  reasona- 
ble levels  because  of  our  ability  to  maintain 
a  healthy  balance  In  enrollments  between 
the  public  and  Independent  sectors.  We 
have  achieved  voluntary  Integration  in  the 
process,  maintaining  a  good  mix  of  students 
based  upon  income  and  ethnicity.  The  key 
has  been  to  maintain  the  affordability  of 
both  sectors  so  that  students  make  their  in- 
stitutional choices  based  upon  their  person- 
al academic  needs  and  qualifications  rather 
than  family  economic  circumstance. 

While  New  York  provides  substantially 
more  state  student  aid  than  any  other  state. 
It  is  still  less  than  what  is  made  available 
through  various  federal  programs.  And  the 
amount  of  appropriations  to  our  state  insti- 
tutions exceeds  what  we  provide  in  need 
based  assistance  to  students  and  their  fami- 
lies to  help  bridge  the  gap  between  Inde- 
pendent and  public  sector  tuition  charges. 

Nationally,  the  distribution  of  state  appro- 
priations for  higher  education  shows  only 
four  percent  targeted  to  student  assistance, 
the  balance  going  to  state  universities  and 
public  colleges.  The  exact  opposite  propor- 
tion, 96  cents  of  every  federal  dollar  appro- 
priated for  higher  education  goes  to  help 
students  afford  the  college  of  their  choice. 

There  is  the  even  more  important  consid- 
eration you  addressed  in  your  commence- 
ment remarks  last  spring  at  Notre  Dame 
University.  If  institutions  like  Notre  Dame 
are  replaced  by  government  sponsored  uni- 
versities, the  academic  freedom  so  precious 
to  America  will  wither  away.  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  one  who  has  devoted  much  time 
and  effort  to  studying  the  financing  of 
higher  education,  that  independent  institu- 
tions will  become  unaffordable  to  large  seg- 
ments of  our  population  if  federal  student 
aid  is  withdrawn  In  the  magnitude  and  in 
the  time  frame  being  suggested  by  OMB 
and  various  committees  of  the  Congress. 
The  reductions  already  accomplished  will  go 
far  toward  eliminating  the  misuse  and  abuse 
of  federal  student  aid  ...  a  malady  which 
previous  administrations  unfortunately 
failed  to  address.  I  am  equally  persuaded 
that  further  reductions  will  generate  great- 
er overall  tax  burdens  upon  individuals  and 
business  as  the  states  react  to  maintain  col- 
legiate access  levels. 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  the  noble 
and  sensible  policy  direction  you  set  last 
May  at  South  Bend,  I  plead  for  your  person- 
al intervention  to  avoid  consequences  which 
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I   believe  are  contrary  to  your  fiscal  and 
philosophical  objectives. 
Respectfully  yours. 

^  Kenneth  P.  LaValle. 

State  Senator.^ 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE  AGAINST  NUCLE- 
AR ATTACK  IS  A  DANGEROUS 
DELUSION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  con- 
tained another  outstanding  article  by 
Mary  McGrory.  It  was  inspired  by  the 
incredible  phraseology  employed  by 
President  Reagan's  counselor,  Edwin 
Meese  III.  who,  in  discussing  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  to  expand  spend- 
ing for  so-called  civil  defense,  referred 
to  it  as  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  "something  that  may  not 
be  desirable."  As  Ms.  McGrory  says 
that  is  probably  "the  ultimate  in  laid- 
back  description  of  nuclear  war." 

Although  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  formally  declared  that 
"no  medical  response"  is  possible  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  attack,  the  ad- 
ministration, nevertheless,  is  proceed- 
ing to  push  an  expensive  but  utterly 
ludicrous  program  of  civil  defense, 
which  has  as  its  heart  a  so-called  crisis 
relocation  plan  to  remove  citizens 
from  their  homes  and  return  them 
after  a  nuclear  attack.  As  Ms. 
McGrory  points  out,  the  basic  flaw  in 
the  plan  is  that  it  relies  on  an  8-day 
warning  which,  according  to  the  public 
affairs  director  of  the  Civil  Defense 
Association,  "we  will  not  receive." 

However,  there  is  even  a  greater 
defect  In  the  plan.  Last  year,  using  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  I,got  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  to  disgorge  a  1978  report  on 
little  known  effects  of  a  nuclear 
attack.  In  that  report,  the  agency 
brought  out  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  the  blast  and  fallout  from  a  full- 
scale  nuclear  attack,  such  an  attack 
would  destroy  most  of  the  ozone  layer 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  making 
it  impossible  for  plants  or  animals  to 
survive  unprotected  on  the  surface  of 
the  Earth.  One  conclusion  was  that 
any  realistic  civil  defense  program 
would  have  to  provide  sufficient  un- 
derground food,  water,  and  facilities  to 
enable  the  population  to  live  below 
ground  for  several  years. 

The  fact  is  that  any  meaningful  civil 
defense  program  in  a  world  in  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons 
exist,  as  they  do  at  present,  would  be 
prohibitively  costly,  requiring  trillions 
of  dollars,  and  would  constitute  a  total 
negation  of  what  we  think  as  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Such  a  program  clearly  has  not  the 
slightest    chance    of    being    put    Into 


effect  or  even  authorized.  Yet  any- 
thing short  of  such  a  program  is  not 
only  a  delusion  but  could  actually 
bring  a  nuclear  war  closer  by  creating 
the  illusion  of  protection  for  the  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  time  we  quit  thinking  in  terms 
of  such  dangerous  nonsense  and  get  on 
with  the  job  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

The  full  text  of  Ms.  McGrory's  arti- 
cle follows  these  remarks: 

RcAOAN  Aide  Ofters  Laid-Back  Description 
OF  Nuclear  War 

Ronald  Reagan's  counselor.  Edwin  Meese 
III,  yesterday  gave  what  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate in  laid-back  description  of  nuclear  war. 
He  called  it  "something  that  may  not  be  de- 
sirable." 

Meese  was  addressing  the  Civil  Defense 
Association  at  the  Shoreham  Americana 
Hotel,  bearing  the  president's  warm  good 
wishes  and  the  happy  news  that  Reagan  in- 
tends to  double  its  budget  as  part  of  his 
strategic  planning. 

Meese  conceded  that  it  is  "not  an  easy 
task  to  defend  and  Justify  civil  defense"  be- 
cause '"it  is  the  kind  of  thing  people  have  a 
psychological  aversion  to." 

Reagan's  plans  to  add  17.000  nuclear  war- 
heads to  an  arsenal  of  25.000  has  run  Into 
considerable  flak.  Aroused  physicians  and 
scientists  are  raising  the  alarm  about  un- 
speakable death  and  destruction.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  formally  de- 
clared that  ""no  medical  response""  Is  possi- 
ble in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack.  And  Jon- 
athan Schell's  New  Yorker  series  about  the 
end  of  the  planet  Is  working  its  way  into  the 
national  psyche. 

But  Meese  said  that  civil  defense  "Is  a  de- 
terrent for  B  possible  attack  on  this  nation" 
and  the  Civil  E>efense  Association  workers 
applauded  vigorously. 

"Preparedness,"  he  declared,  "is  the  best 
way  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  something 
that  may  not  be  desirable." 

The  "deterrent,"  as  presently  constituted, 
seems  unlikely  to  give  the  Soviets  pause.  At 
its  heart  is  the  crisis  relocation  plan,  an  In- 
tricate, upbeat  scheme  that  envisions  order- 
ly removal  ©f  citizens  from  "target  areas'"  to 
"host  areas"  and  their  return,  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  the  bomb  burst— a 
return  to  "a  home  area"  that  sounds  a  step 
away  from  normalcy. 

A  few  lines  from  the  literature  put  out  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  which  is  in  charge  of  civil  defense, 
from  a  section  called  "What  Home  May  Be 
Like"  give  the  flavor  of  this  exceptionally 
suimy  scenario: 

"Fuel  and  food  supplies  will  be  rerouted  to 
your  home  area;  however,  this  may  take  a 
day  or  two.  ...  It  may  be  necessary  to  take 
extra  precautions  with  waste.  Some  food 
stocks  will  probably  have  to  be  carried  back 
in  your  car.  Be  sure  it  is  fresh,  particularly 
raw  meat." 

The  whole  thing  conjures  up  a  picture  of 
an  area  that  has  somehow  escaped  flattened 
buildings,  heaped  corpses  and  the  radiated, 
blinded,  or  burned  inhabitants  generally  as- 
sociated with  nuclear  assault. 

The  real  defect  in  the  plan  Is  that  it  relies 
on  an  eight-day  warning  which,  according  to 
William  Murray,  public  affairs  director  of 
the  Civil  Defense  Association,  "we  will  not 
receive." 

But  Meeae  says  that  "relnvlgoration"  of 
civil  defense  will  "give  people  the  confi- 
dence that  their  lives  can  be  protected." 
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The  Civil  Defense  workers  might  have 
benefited  more  from  Uatenlns  to  one  of 
their  number  who  was  not  at  yesterday's 
meetinc.  Perhaps  the  speech  given  to  the 
Oreensboro,  N.C.,  City  Council  by  IterUyn 
Braun.  37,  coordinator  of  the  Oreensboro- 
OuiUord  Emenency  BCanagement  Assist- 
ance Agency,  would  have  been  more  to  the 
point. 

Braun.  charged  by  her  superiors  with 
making  a  two-year  update  of  war  plans,  sent 
Instead  a  letter  of  protest  which,  she  was 
told,  would  "never  get  to  the  federal  level." 
But  to  avoid  a  fuss,  these  superiors  accepted 
her  protest  as  an  update  and  confined  them- 
selves to  complaining  to  reporters  that  she 
la  "uncooperative." 

Upon  presenting  the  findings  of  a  commit- 
tee of  experts  and  concerned  citizens  who 
studied  all  aspects  of  the  problem,  she  told 
the  Oreensboro  City  Council  on  Feb.  11: 

"We  have  no  protection  today  In  Oreens- 
boro or  OulUord  County  for  this  threat .  .  . 
the  docimienta  and  civil  defense  publica- 
tions that  we  have  on  record  faU  to  address 
minimal  hiuian  needs  In  protecting  people 
from  'blast'  and  'fallout'.  .  .  .  Olven  these 
circumstances,  we  are  presently  imable  to 
design  an  emergency  plan  to  offer  protec- 
tion from  nuclear  detonations.  We  do  not 
think  It  can  be  done  In  Oreensboro  and 
Ouilford  County,  and  we  do  not  think  it  has 
been  done  In  any  other  city  or  county  In  the 
U.S." 

Braun.  who  has  become  somewhat  of  a 
heroine  in  anti-nuclear  circles,  speaks  very 
softly  on  the  telephone.  She  also  takes 
direct  action.  She  removed  the  "fallout  shel- 
ter" signs  from  the  170  buildings  so  desig- 
nated by  VEUA  because,  she  said,  they  do 
not  offer  shelter  from  radiation  or  starva- 
tion. 

Braim's  regional  superiors  have  warned 
her  that  her  federal  funds  may  be  cut  off  If 
she  does  not  adopt  a  more  positive  attitude. 
One  third  of  the  OulUord-Oreensboro  al- 
lowance comes  from  Washington,  which  ex- 
pects Its  share  to  be  used  for  nuclear  war 
planning- 

Braun  thinks  that  "as  long  as  people  have 
an  Illusion  of  protection,  it  may  very  well 
stand  In  the  way  of  thinking  about  the 
threat." 

But  at  the  White  House,  the  Illusion  Is 
strong. 

That's  why  the  man  closest  to  the  presi- 
dent can  talk  about  nuclear  war  not  as  the 
last  call  for  the  planet  but  merely  as  "some- 
thing that  may  not  be  desirable."* 


HUD  SECTION  202  EXTENSION 
POUCY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OFCAUrOKiriA 

IH  Tm  Houss  or  rxprcschtativis 

Wednadav.  March  3. 1982 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  briefly  an  issue  of  great 
concern  to  myself  and  other  Members 
who  support  the  section  202  direct 
loan  program— a  program  that  In  its 
20-year  history  has  provided  decent 
and  affordable  housing  to  senior  citi- 
zens and  the  disabled.  I  do  not  have  to 
reiterate  the  strong  bipartisan  support 
the  section  202  program  has  earned 
through  its  flawless  record  of  sound 
management  on  the  part  of  its  thou- 
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sands  on  nonprofit  sponsors.  This  is 
one  housing  program  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  can  point  to  with  pride. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  subsidized  hous- 
ing program  that  the  current  adminis- 
tration desires  to  continue  through 
the  new  construction  of  additional 
milts  in  1983  and  beyond. 

However.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
HUD'S  official  statements  recently 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  that 
describe  administrative  actions  totally 
contrary  to  the  support  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  has  promised  for  the 
elderly  housing  program.  I  speak  spe- 
cif  ically  of  recent  Instructions  to  HUD 
field  offices,  made  by  HUD's  Office  of 
Housing  that  threaten  to  cancel  imme- 
diately as  many  as  5.500  units  of 
much-needed  section  202  housinr. 
units  that  have  been  committed  to 
sponsors  in  previous  years.  The  spon- 
sors holding  fimd  reservations  for 
these  imlts  have  proceeded  through 
the  torturous  process  of  HUD  develop- 
ment with  the  good  faith  and  under- 
standing that  every  effort  would  be 
made  by  HUD  to  see  that  these 
projects  would  be  built. 

But  suddenly,  after  years  of  effort 
and  often  thousands  of  dollars  of  in- 
vestment by  local  church  groups,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  the  like, 
HUD  is  changing  the  rules,  withdraw- 
ing their  support  and  threatening  to 
take  the  dollars  committed  to  these 
nonprofit  sponsors  to  build  desperate- 
ly needed  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  and  returning  the  f  imds 
to  the  Treasury. 

And  who  will  suffer  as  a  result  of 
this  policy?  The  low-income  elderly 
and  disabled,  the  truly  needy  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  will  be  denied 
housing  that  has  been  promised.  E^q>e- 
clally  affected  will  be  the  projects 
pUmned  by  minority  and  non-elderly- 
handicapped  sponsors.  These  groups, 
aided  in  the  development  process  by 
previous  administrations,  are  being 
atwMndoned  by  this  administration. 

HUD's  own  telegram  transmitting 
the  policy  change  states  that  the  can- 
cellations are  being  enacted  for  budg- 
etary reasons.  What  HUD  actions 
amount  to,  therefore,  is  a  de  facto  re- 
scission of  budget  authority  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress.  Further- 
more, the  arbitrary  new  policy  does 
not  permit  either  HUD  or  the  sponsor 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the 
project.  It  simply  and  without  ade- 
quate notice  and  due  process,  wipes 
thousands  of  202  units  off  the  books. 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  78  percent  of 
the  processing  pipeline  is  deadwood, 
projects  that  will  never  come  to  be.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  HUD  is 
not  cleaning  out  the  pipeline  of  infea- 
slble  projects,  but  attempting  to  cancel 
the  section  202  pipeline. 

While  I  will  continue  to  vigorously 
support  the  efficient  administration  of 
all  housing  programs,  especially  sec- 
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tlon  202,  the  pursuit  of  efficiency  must 
be  balanced  with  responsible  program 
admlhistratlon.  HUD  change  in  policy 
frustrates  the  ability  of  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  HUD's  responsibility 
under  the  section  202  statutes.  The 
wholesale  denial  of  reasonable  exten- 
sions to  section  202  sponsors  is  ill  ad- 
vised and  contrary  to  the  intentions  of 
this  Congress  when  appropriated  sec- 
tion 202  funds  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding desperately  needed  elderly 
housing. 

The  use  of  such  administrative 
means  to  cut  Federal  expenditures  is 
beyond  the  authority  of  the  Office  of 
Housing,  and  I  urge  the  Department 
to  immediately  withdraw  their  unwise 
policy  direction  and  attend  to  the 
prompt  administration  of  the  section 
202  program.^ 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FLO'YD  V. 
DECKER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 


or  mw  nassT 
m  TKB  HOUSE  or  ] 


'ATivas 

Wednaday,  March  3. 1982 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  recognize  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  noteworthy  individual  in  my  home 
district,  Mr.  Floyd  V.  Decker  of  Butler, 
N.J.  On  Thursday  evening.  March  4, 
1982,  Mr.  Decker,  director  of  safety  for 
the  comity  of  Morris,  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  retirement  dinner  given 
by  his  family,  friends,  and  eowmrkers. 

On  January  1,  1962,  Floyd  V.  Decker 
was  employed  as  the  safety  director  of 
the  county  of  Morris  and  created  the 
first  county  safety  department  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

In  1972,  he  was  appointed  traffic 
safety  coordinator  and  has  held  the 
position  of  water  consultant  and  secre- 
tary of  the  county  municipal  utilities 
authority  since  1976. 

Mr.  Decker  has  be«i  a  volunteer 
fireman  in  the  town  of  Butler  for  over 
43  years.  He  helped  organize  the  Trl- 
Boro  First  Aid  Squad  and  remains  a 
charter  and  life  member. 

As  past  fire  chief  of  Bartholdt  Hose 
Company  No.  2  and  member  of  the 
fire  prevention  bureau.  Mr.  Decker 
has  remained  active  in  many  firefight- 
er organizations  on  the  State  and  local 
levels,  including  the  New  Jersey  State 
Firemen's  Relief  Association,  the  New 
Jersey  State's  and  Morris  County's 
Fire  Chiefs  Associations  and  the 
Morris  County  Fire  and  Arson  Investi- 
gation Committee. 

Floyd  Decker's  need  to  help  people 
wherever  and  whenever  he  can  ex- 
tends into  other  service  and  communi- 
ty organizations  as  well.  Mr.  Decker  is 
an  American  Red  Cross  Instructor,  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  United 
Way  of  Morris  County. 
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Certainly  Floyd  Decker's  family  is 
Justifiably  proud  of  him  and  love  him 
very  much.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
accomplishments  of  Mr.  Decker  in  the 
aervioe  to  his  community  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  over  so  many 
years  is  a  true  example  of  the  volim- 
teer  spirit  that  has  made  America  the 
great  Nation  it  is  today.  No  doubt 
Floyd  Decker  will  remain  involved  in 
many  activities  after  his  retirement. 

On  behalf  of  his  family  and  friends 
and  community.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  are  all  grateful  for  the  dedica- 
tion and  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man  that  Floyd  Decker  has  demon- 
strated in  so  many  ways  throughout 
his  life.  I  wish  him  and  his  family  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


BULGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  mw  Touc 
m  THI  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSKHTATIVXS 

Wednetday,  March  3, 1982 

•  Ii£s.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  all  freedom-loving 
Americans,  to  the  observance  of  the 
104th  anniversary  of  Bulgarian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

On  March  3.  1878,  after  five  centu- 
ries of  Turkish  oppression,  the  Bulgar- 
ian people,  after  a  brave  struggle  and 
great  sacrifice,  regained  their  freedom 
and,  under  self-government,  moved  to 
establish  democracy. 

For  over  65  years,  until  September  8, 
1944.  Bulgaria  was  a  democratic  coun- 
try, with  a  flourishing  culture.  On 
September  8,  the  Soviet  Army  reached 
the  borders  of  Bulgaria.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Bulgaria  had  maintained 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviets  throughout  the  war,  on  Sep- 
tember 9  the  Soviets  launched  a  brutal 
invasion  of  Bulgaria  and  occupied  the 
country.  A  Moscow-appointed  Commu- 
nist government  took  over. 

From  that  day  in  September  1944,  a 
strong  and  irrepressible  resistance 
movement  has  struggled  to  regain  Bul- 
garia's freedom.  Thousands  of  Bulgari- 
an patriots  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
struggle,  as  the  Communist  govern- 
ment has  resorted  to  severe  and 
bloody  oppression. 

Throughout  the  struggle  in  Bulgar- 
ia, the  brave  patriots  have  had  the  in- 
valuable support  of  Bulgarian  emi- 
grants in  the  United  States.  These 
emigrants,  most  of  whom  are  refugees 
from  the  Communist  terror  in  their 
homeland,  have  organized  the  Bulgari- 
an National  Front  to  provide  support 
for  the  freedom  movement  at  home.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  commend 
Dr.  Ivan  Docheff,  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  central  executive  board  of 
the  Bulgarian  National  Front.  Inc.,  of 
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New  York,  and  Dr.  George  Paprikoff 
president  of  the  central  executive 
board  of  the  New  York  chapter,  for 
their  outstanding  work  in  this  valiant 
cause.    ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause  of  Bulgarian 
independence  is  crucial  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  everywhere.  On  this  anniver- 
sary of  Bulgarian  Independence  Day.  I 
salute  the  bravery  and  dedication  of 
the  men  and  women  who  fight  this 
noble  fight,  and  pledge  myself  to  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  in  protest  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  occupation  until  the 
Bulgarian  people  have  regained  the 
freedom  they  deserve.* 

ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN* 
CONGRESSIONAL  SYMPOSIUM 


HON.  PAUL  N.  MeCLOSKEY.  JR. 

or  CALIPOUfIA 
nf  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  MeCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  March  12  through  Sunday, 
March  14,  the  first  Allard  Lowenstein 
congressional  symposivmi  will  be  held 
in  the  Cannon  caucus  room  345.  The 
symposium  has  been  planned  by  sever- 
al Members  of  Congress  and  Washing- 
ton friends  of  our  former  colleague 
and  friend,  Al  Lowenstein.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  together  those  who 
knew  Al  or  shared  in  his  causes  and 
commitments  in  an  attempt  to  carry 
his  tradition  of  involvement  by  focus- 
ing on  the  approaches  we  should  take 
in  the  future. 

Distinguished  guests  and  speakers 
include  several  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  as  well  as  Frances  Far- 
enthold.  Bobby  Muller.  Arthur  Schles- 
inger.  John  Lewis,  David  Hawlc,  and 
Marian  Wright  Edelman.  We  hope 
that  many  old  and  new  friends  will 
Join  us  and  share  the  thoughts  of  the 
many  expert  speakers  who  were  in- 
spired by  Al's  spark.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Douo  Wal- 
OREiT's  office,  117  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.« 
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ORATORIUM  ON  FARM 
FORECLOSXmES  URGED 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OPMIinflSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  farmers 
throughout  our  country  who  are  on 
the  brink  of  financial  disaster  and  who 
see  little  hope  for  the  future.  I  rise  on 
behalf  of  people  who  have  not  benefit- 
ed from  Reaganomics  and  the  E^co- 
nomlc  Recovery  Act  of  1981:  farmers 
whose  programs  were  dramatically 
changed  and  funding  reduced:  they. 
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among  others  in  our  society,  are  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  administration's 
massive  increase  in  military  spending. 

Initial  projections  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  1982  indi- 
cated that  net  farm  income  may  drop 
an  estimated  $4.4  billion,  to  $14.5  bU- 
llon  this  year.  These  projections, 
which  USDA  decided  not  to  publish  in 
its  monthly  Agricultural  Outlook  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  came  after  a 
year  in  which  real  farm  income  was  at 
its  lowest  level  since  the  Depression. 

In  my  home  State  of  Minnesota, 
one-fourth  of  the  State's  14.000  farm- 
ers with  FmHA  ownership  loans  are 
delinquent  on  their  1981  loan  pay- 
ments. Delinquencies  have  reached  19 
percent  for  farm  operating  loans  and 
IS  percent  for  weather-related  emer- 
gency loans.  Farm  foreclosures  in  Min- 
nesota were  up  six-fold  in  1980  as  com- 
pared to  1979.  Figures  are  not  yet 
available  for  1981,  but  are  expected  to 
be  even  worse.  Officials  in  the  FmHA 
office  for  the  State  of  Minnesota  have 
said  that  if  farm  prices  do  not  begin  to 
recover,  the  figure  could  reach  50-per- 
cent delinquency  by  the  end  of  1982. 

Minnesota  farmers  have  had  a  19- 
percent  rise  in  production  costs  during 
the  past  year.  The  prices  for  crops, 
however,  were  down  an  average  of  20 
percent;  and  cash  receipts  were  down 
$1.1  billion  last  year  from  the  previous 
year. 

The  administration's  req?onse  to  the 
current  rural  crisis  has  been  grossly 
inadequate,  bordening  on  neglect.  It 
has  said  that  it  will  do  aU  it  can  to 
help  FteHA-borrowers  stay  in  farming. 
The  President's  1983  budget,  however, 
indicates  that  "doing  all  it  can  to  help 
fanners  stay  in  business"  means  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  delinquent  borrow- 
ers in  FmHA  programs  by  20  percent 
through  more  agreasive  collection 
action  and  faster  resolution  of  delin- 
quent accounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  adminis- 
tration's insensitivlty  to  the  dire 
plight  of  farmers,  I  feel  we  need 
strong  action,  now.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  that,  during  the  1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  will  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  the  de- 
ferral of  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on.  and  forego  the  foreclosure 
of,  outstanding  loans  made  under  laws 
administered  by  the  FmHA  to  farmers 
who  are  experiencing  temporary  eco- 
nomic hardships. 

Failure  to  enact  authority  for  a  mor- 
atorium on  farm  foreclosures  will  lead 
to  the  continuing  financial  ruin  of 
small  fandly  farmers,  implement  deal- 
ers, b^mkers,  and  small  businessmen 
who  are  already  carrying  the  burden 
of  the  downturn  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my and  who  will  face  increasing  pres- 
sures with  the  worsening  of  both  the 
farm  and  national  economy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  ciirrent  rural  eco- 
nomic crisis  should  not  surprise  the 
Members  of  this  House:  they  knew  or 
should  have  known  that  the  1981  farm 
bill  failed  to  address  the  critical  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  American  farm- 
ers. Members  knowingly  approved  a 
bad  farm  bill  on  the  thin  excuse  that 
the  President  would  not  sign  a  better 
one.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  House  will 
soon  reconsider  and  rewrite  the  entire 
farmbiU. 

Farmers  cannot  wait  for  Congress  to 
repent  and  reconsider  that  law.  They 
need  emergency  relief,  and  they  need 
it  before  planting  time  or  it  will  be  too 
late  to  save  thousands  of  farms  from 
financial  collapse.  I  urge  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  this  House  to  act 
favorably  and  quickly  on  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  "COUNT"  BASIE 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THI  DISTUCT  OP  OOLimiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1982 

•  Bdr.  FAUNTROY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  it 
will  be  my  privilege  on  Friday.  March 
5,  to  have  the  great  "Coimt,"  William 
Basle,  perform  at  my  annual  birthday 
anniversary  celebration.  I  am  Just  de- 
lighted; and  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Basle 
for  taking  time  from  his  busy  schedule 
to  bring  the  beautiful  Basle  sound  to 
me  and  my  guests.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  brief  biography  of  this  out- 
standing artist. 

William  "Count"  Basle  was  bom  in 
Red  Bank.  N^T.,  on  August  21. 1904.  He 
played  the  piano  since  childhood, 
studjring  first  with  his  mother.  After 
working  in  New  York  with  Sonny 
Greer  and  Jime  Clark,  Count  went  on 
a  tour  with  a  theatre  unit.  When  the 
tour  broke  up  in  Kansas  City,  he  went 
to  worii  in  a  silent  movie  theatre.  Soon 
after,  he  Joined  Walter  Page's  Blue 
Devils  and  later  Benny  Moten,  whose 
band  he  took  over  when  Moten  died  in 
1935. 

In  the  summer  of  1935,  Basle  had  a 
10-piece  band  which  John  Hammond, 
the  noted  music  critic,  heard  on  a 
small  Kansas  City  radio  station.  Ham- 
mond helped  bring  the  band  to  Chica- 
go and  then  to  New  York  hi  1936, 
where  it  was  enlarged.  In  January 
1937,  the  band  made  its  first  record- 
ings, and  the  following  year  became 
Internationally  known. 

"Pllnkl  Plankl  Pllnk!  Plank!"  The 
sound  comes  at  you  softly,  subtly. 
Single  notes  on  a  piano.  Offbeat 
pauses.  Instant  recognition.  And  then 
one  measure  blends  into  the  next.  A 
right-hand  chord.  A  stride  bass.  A 
surge  of  anticipation.  And  then— an 
avalanche  of  energy,  of  aH  encompass- 
ing music.  WhamI  And  the  Basle  Band 
is  off  and  blowing. 
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The  pattern  is  familiar.  The  explo- 
sion of  Joy  constant.  This  is  the  Bill 
Basle  touch  on  piano  and  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  big-band  sound.  Musician- 
ship. Accent.  Punctuation.  Humor. 
Power.  Four  decades  of  spreading  con- 
sistent happiness  around  the  world. 

In  this  day  of  rock  and  small  groups 
and  electric  sounds,  the  age  of  the 
Basle  Band,  and  his  loyalty  to  the 
blues  as  a  basic  form,  has  remained  In 
the  fore.  In  truth.  It  has  never  waned. 
A  look  at  Basle's  recent  activities  mir- 
rors the  worldwide  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held.  He  recently  completed  a  tour 
of  Japan— his  second  in  recent  seasons. 
In  August  of  last  year  he  made  a 
second  tour  to  South  America,  this 
time  to  Brazil.  He  has  completed  his 
12th  consecutive  annual  tour  of 
Europe  and  England.  His  2-week  stay 
at  Ceasar's  Palace  was  a  historic  occa- 
sion in  the  world  of  entertainment. 
Count  Basle,  Frank  Sinatra,  and  Ella 
Fitsgerald  were  on  the  stage  together. 
King  and  Queen  and  Count!  If  ever 
there  was  a  royal  wedding,  this  was 
it— it  was  tndy  the  Super  Bowl  of 
nightclub  presentations. 

The  Basle  Band  is  continuing  other 
innovations  in  addition  to  the  constan- 
cy of  concert  and  nightclub  perform- 
ances. It  is  the  first  "big  band"  to  ever 
play  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New 
York,  appearing  at  the  Maisonette 
Room  and  on  the  "Roof."  The  band 
has  played  on  board  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II  and  the  Rotterdam. 

That  the  talents  of  Bill  Basic  and 
his  band  have  remained  at  the  top  of 
the  craft  is  no  surprise  to  artists,  audi- 
ences, and  critics.  And  musicians. 

Singers  have  long  shouted  Bill 
Basle's  praises,  as  have  Jimmy  Rush- 
ing and  Joe  Williams,  both  of  whom 
were  so  integral  a  part  of  the  band  in 
their  days  with  it.  And  then  there  are 
the  stars  who  discovered  the  Joys  of 
Basle  accompaniments:  Frank  Sinatra, 
Tony  Bennett,  Ella  Fitzgerald.  He  has 
been  with  them  on  television  specials, 
on  concert  tours,  on  records,  on  stage 
in  Las  Vegas.  Fred  Astaire  caUs  the 
Basle  Band  his  favorite  and  made  cer- 
tain it  was  featured  with  him  on  his 
"Fred  Astaire  TV  Special." 

One  critic  wrote,  in  a  national  maga- 
zine recently: 

BUI  Baale  la  nonpareil  not  only  aa  accom- 
panist but  aa  band  planlat.  He  leada  hla 
band  with  the  piano— he  rarely  glvea  any 
visual  signal  aside  from  a  nod  or  a  look— and 
he  does  it  with  extraordinary  variety.  In 
alow  tunea.  he  noodlea  alons  behind  hla  so- 
loists, making  cryptic  musical  comments 
and  Jokes  about  wtiat  they  are  playing,  and 
he  decorates  ensemble  passages  with  ap- 
proving garlands  of  notes.  In  fast  numbers, 
he  moves  down  Into  the  lowest  registers  and 
Issues  rocking.  Invincible  chords  that  have 
literally  made  tila  llateners  and  his  musi- 
cians shout." 

The  Count  has  received  numerous 
awards,  far  too  many  to  list.  However, 
the  love  and  respect  in  which  he  is 
held  by  our  Nation  was  aptly  demon- 
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strated  last  December,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  annual  medal 
for  outstanding  service  in  the  perform- 
ing arts.  The  medal  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Basle  by  President  Reagan  at  a 
White  House  reception  held  December 
6.* 


CONGRESSMAN  BEILEN80N 

SPEAKS    ON    UNITED    STATES- 
SOVIET  RELA'nONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPUniAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1982 

•  Mr.  HAMIL'nON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  a  speech  recently  deliv- 
ered by  our  colleague  from  Callfon^ 
Congressman  Ahtboht  C.  Bbujdisoh, 
before  the  Los  Angeles  Woiid  Affairs 
Council  on  February  12, 1982. 

In  his  q>eech,  Mr.  Bezlbison  exam- 
ines the  present  administration's 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and 
makes  some  acute  observations  about 
disturbing  features  of  American 
policy. 

I  think  we  should  all  take  heed  of 
Mr.  Beilenson's  words.  He  indicates 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  pursuing  an 
aggressive  foreign  policy,  but  that 
should  not  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
Moscow  is  behind  all  of  the  world's 
problems.  An  obsession  with  the 
Soviet  Union  can  blind  us  from  seeing 
weaknesses  in  the  Soviet  system  and 
ways  of  more  effectively  exploiting 
those  weaknesses. 

Congressman  Beilenson's  thoughts 
deserve  our  attention. 

His  speech  follows: 
The  UirrrB)  Statb  Am  tkx  Sovibt  Umom 
TowAKS  A  Moas  RsAusnc  Foaziaii  Polict 

(By  Congressman  AirrRoirr  C.  Bbuhson) 

Along  with  many  other  people.  I've  been 
uiHxunfortable  with  much  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  foreign  policy  during  the 
President's  first  year  of  office. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  ttt  atUtude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  was  too  hottUe,  too 
provocative.  The  President  has  more  than 
taken  a  hard  line  toward  the  RiimIstis:  he 
has  often  been,  I  think.  nmiiKWiiily  bellig- 
erent, such  as  when  he  said.  "They  reserve 
unto  themselves  the  right  to  commit  any 
crime,  to  lie  and  to  chest." 

Although  there  were  some  softenings— the 
lifting  of  the  grain  embargo,  the  opening  of 
the  TNF  negotiations.  It  was  mostly  an  un- 
relieved political  and  Ideologleal  hard-line— 
which  has.  I  think,  made  It  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  usual  to  deal  usefully  with  the 
Ruaalana  and  haa.  In  the  bargain,  alarmed 
our  own  allies  and  strained  our  relations 
with  them,  as  well. 

The  key  element  In  our  foreign  policy  In 
recent  years  tus  been  and  must  continue  to 
be  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Dif- 
ficult and  vexing  as  It  certainly  Is.  we  must 
continue  to  search  out  the  wasrs  and  means 
of  co-existing  with  them  on  this  planet  until 
the  time  comes  when,  hopefully,  they  devel- 
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op  Into  a  better  neighbor  In  the  world.  But 
our  reUtloni  now  are  more  strained  than 
they  have  been  In  a  great  many  years:  we 
are  barely  talking  to  each  other  (we  had  no 
■mhawartor  there  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  last  year),  and  there  is  more  mistrust  and 
mlwmrttrstandlng  between  us— and  thus 
more  potential  danger— than  at  any  time  in 
at  least  30  years. 

The  basis  of  what  little  foreign  policy  this 
Administration  has  articulated  is  largely  a 
renewed  Cold  War  mentality— everything  la 
seen  In  Bast-West  terms:  "the  President  and 
his  advisers."  in  the  words  of  Raymond 
Aron  In  this  month's  edition  of  'Foreign  Af- 
fairs.' "perceive  a  Soviet  presence  underly- 
ing all  the  turmoil  which  disturbs  mankind 
around  the  world." 

Without  running  through  a  list  of  all  the 
Administration's  foreign  policy  positions,  a 
glance  at  even  a  few  suggest  the  avenues 
down  which  such  a  world  view  leads  us: 

It  leads  us  into  situations  we  shouldn't  be 
in— in  El  Salvador,  where  we  are,  supposed- 
ly, "drawing  the  line  against  communism  In 
Central  America"— and  thus  gets  us  drawn 
Into  a  dvO  war  that  la  a  revolution  of  the 
poor  rather  than  a  test  between  communism 
and  antl-oommunism.  and  where  the  opposi- 
tion consists  of  many  more  Catholics,  Chris- 
tian Democrats  and  middledass  profession- 
als than  Marxists. 

And  it  leads  to  an  arms  sales  policy  to  na- 
tions who  promise  they  "will  stand  with  us 
against  Russia." 

We  propose  to  sell  Pakistan  $3  billion  in 
arms  because  they're  neighbors  of  Afghani- 
stan—although we  know  that  86  percent  of 
their  troops  and  war  materiel  are  on  the 
Indian  border  and  we  are  thus  virtually  de- 
stroying our  relations  with  India. 

We  are  sending  AWACS  and  F-IS's  to 
Saudi  Arabia  so  they  will  stand  with  us 
against  the  Russians— but  the  Saudis  them- 
selves insist  that  the  primary  threat  to 
them  is  Israeli  Most  upsetting  of  all  is  the 
total  absence  of  a  policy  for  the  Middle 
East— we  are  simply  sending  in  arms,  which 
is  no  substitute  for  a  coherent  foreign 
policy. 

Our  human  rights  policy  has  been  skewed 
so  that  we  are  now  agabist  human  rights 
violations  In  "totalitarian"  countries  (i.e.. 
communist  countries)  but  not  in  "authori- 
tarian" countries— because  they  are  our 
friends  especially  dictatorships  of  the  right 
down  in  South  America  and  elsewhere  that 
we  now  get  along  with. 

And.  the  Administration  position  on  nu- 
clear arms  control  is,  to  put  it  charitably, 
ambivalent:  the  head  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  chief  ne- 
gotiator of  ACDA  are  both  personally  op- 
posed to  arms  control  agreements  with 
Russia.  Our  position  again  Is  one  of  "link- 
age"— we  will  not  negotiate  on  strategic 
arms  control  so  long  as  we  disapprove  of 
Soviet  actions  in  Poland,  or  elsewhere. 

And  our  hard-line  policy  has  led  to  serious 
difficulties  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Our 
relations  with  our  NATO  allies— the  Im- 
mensely important  cornerstone  of  our  for- 
eign policy— were  not  awfully  good  during 
the  previous  Administration,  but  they  are 
now  bad  and  getting  worse.  The  prime  aim 
of  Soviet  diplomacy  is  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  If  the  Administra- 
tion does  not  want  to  preside  over  the  disso- 
lution of  NATO,  it  is  going  to  have  to  start 
responding  to  European  concerns  to  a  great- 
er degree  than  it  has  thus  far. 

Our  allies  in  Western  Europe  believe  more 
in  detente,  and  less  in  confrontation,  than 
we  do. 
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There  b  less  confidence  on  their  part  in 
our  Judgment  when  we  tend  to  focus  on  the 
evUs  of  communism— of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  proxies,  of  Cuban  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican revolutionaries— and  there  is  a  loss  of 
confidence  when  there  is  careless  talk  from 
Washington  about  "winnable"  nuclear  war, 
and  about  "limited"  nuclear  war— limited, 
that  is,  to  Europe. 

As  Flora  Lewis  wrote  recently  In  the  New 
York  Times,  "denouncing  the  Soviet  menace 
no  longer  converts  people  to  admiration  of 
America  and  trust  in  its  leaders.  They  know 
the  bad  news  about  Moscow.  They  are  look- 
ing for  good  news,  of  prospects  for  peace,  re- 
duction of  the  arms  race,  effective  manage- 
ment of  social  and  economic  problems  .  .  . 
The  President  must  demonstrate  that  he 
and  his  government  understand  th^  great 
issues  facing  the  world  and  are  doing  their 
best  to  deal  with  them." 

But  our  policy  these  days  does  consist 
very  much  of  "denouncing  the  Soviet 
menace." 

If  you  In  fact  believe  that  Russia  causes 
all  of  the  problems  of  mankind,  then  I  sup- 
pose you  are  stuck  with  believing  that  our 
Job  Is  to  defeat  Soviet  objectives,  and  that 
we  should  get  Involved  In  all  trouble  spots 
where  we  think  we  see  Russian  adventur- 
ism, or  where  the  result  will  seem  to  us  to 
favor  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  in  that  case,  I  suppose  you  might 
agree  with  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
that  we  need  a  huge  defense  build-up  be- 
cause, "We  have  to  be  prepared  to  launch 
counter-offensives  in  other  regions  and  to 
exploit  the  aggressor's  weaknesses  wherever 
we  might  find  them  .  .  .  We  must  be  pre- 
pared for  waging  a  conventional  war  that 
may  extend  to  many  parts  of  the  globe." 

In  other  words,  as  Frank  Church  has  said, 
forty  years  after  the  fact,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  getting  the  country  ready  for 
the  Second  World  War! 

But  If  you  don't  think  that  Russia  causes 
all  the  problems  of  mankind,  if  you  recog- 
nize that  there  may  be  other  problems  in 
the  world— problems  of  nationalism,  politi- 
cal repression,  religious  upheaval,  regional 
conflicts,  poverty  and  over-population  and 
the  instability  they  bring— then  you  tend  to 
pursue  policies  that  speak  to  these  problems 
and  not  limit  yourself  to  simple  reactions  to 
perceived  Soviet  initiatives. 

You  are  able,  in  other  words,  to  pursue 
your  own  interests  in  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  now  following  a  for- 
eign policy  based  on  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's view  of  the  world. 

And  the  situation.  In  their  eyes,  seems 
also  to  be  one  in  which  the  Russians  are 
winning  and  in  which  the  Russians  are 
stronger  than  we— where  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  military  Inferiority. 

But  Is  that  correct?  What  are  the  reali- 
ties? 

I  would  suggest  that  the  outlook  for  us  is 
not  nearly  so  bleak  as  the  President  seems 
to  feel  it  is— in  fact,  it's  a  good  deal  more 
worrisome  for  the  Russians. 

We  should  try  to  understand  the  Russians 
and  how  the  world  looks  to  them— not  in 
order  to  excuse  them,  or  sympathize  with 
them— but  to  understand  them:  it  might 
help  us  properly  evaluate  the  nature  of  the 
threat  they  pose  to  us. 

The  Russians  have  concerns,  fears  and 
grievances  on  their  mind.  too. 

The  view  from  Moscow  Is  not  reassuring— 
nor  has  it  been  for  some  time  now. 

At  home,  Russia  faces  problems  with  its 
Eastern  bloc  allies— most  of  whose  econo- 
mies are  In  serious  trouble:  some  of  whom 
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are  refusing  to  increase  their  defense  spend- 
ing as  the  Russians  have  requested:  and  all 
of  whose  military  authorities  are  quite 
aware  that  it  Is  the  Polish  military— and  not 
the  Polish  communist  party  that  Is  playing 
the  leading,  central  role  In  Poland  today. 

The  Soviets  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned,  obviously,  about  their  ability  to 
hold  together  their  Eastern  European 
empire. 

They  have  minority  problems:  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  are  now  less  than  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  UB.SJI. 

They  have  productivity  and  labor  prob- 
lems, housing  and  food  shortages,  growing 
consumer  expectations. 

They  have  an  aging,  conservative  leader- 
ship and  fouled-up  bureaucracy  that  stifles 
economic  progress. 

And  beyon4  their  borders,  they  are  losing, 
rather  than  gaining,  strength  and  Influence. 

In  Europe.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  suc- 
ceeding with  their  demoeratle  governments 
and  both  are  firmly  in  the  camp  of  the 
Western  Nations;  West  European  armed 
forces  are  stronger  and  better  prepared 
than  they  were  a  few  yean  ato— and  U.8. 
forces  in  Western  Europe  are  now  more 
heavily  armed  and  mechanised. 

In  Africa,  after  years  of  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic efforts,  the  Russians  have  Influence 
in  only  three  countries  out  of  63,  and  in  one 
of  them  Anflola,  the  Cuban  troops  who  are 
there  are  being  used  to  protect  Oulf  Oil's  f  a- 
ciliUes  (all  of  AngoU's  oU  Is  sold  to  the 
West!). 

In  Asia,  the  world's  most  populous  nation, 
China,  has  moved  closer  to  the  XJS.,  and 
Sovlet-Juianeae  relations  are  extremely 
poor. 

The  Russians  are  l>ecomlng  increasingly 
isolated  in  a  world  that  la  hostile  to  them 
politically  and  close  to  them  geographically. 

We  have  Canada  and  Mexico  as  neigh- 
bors—they have  a  6,000  mOe  border  with 
China,  plus  Iran.  Afghanistan,  the  NATO 
countries.  Japan  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions whose  support,  in  a  time  of  hostilities, 
they  cannot  count  on.  As  someone  has  said. 
"Fortunately.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  not 
the  United  States,  who  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  communist  countries!" 

And  they  are  confronted  with  four  nucle- 
ar powers  arrayed  against  them,  and  more 
likely  to  concert  their  efforts  against  them 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 

We  are  rightly  concerned  about  Soviet  ad- 
venturism and  intervention  In  the  Third 
World— but  It  needs  to  be  put  In  perspective. 

Moscow's  failure— the  split  with  China: 
expulsion  from  Indonesia,  Egypt,  Sudan  and 
Somalia;  tho  loss  of  Influence  In  Ohana. 
Iraq.  Guinea,  Nigeria.  Mall  and  Zaire— coun- 
tries where  Soviet  Influence  was  once  ac- 
cepted but  has  since  been  repulsed;  and 

Its  loss  of  support  from  the  Communist 
parties  of  Western  Europe— most  recently 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  Communists— all 
add  up  to  an  enormous  looi  of  Influence, 
which  far  outweighs  its  few  successes. 

And.  most  of  its  successes  are  probably 
temporary:  even  now,  for  example,  Viet- 
nam—In serious  economic  straits— Is  seeking 
a  move  toward  ties  with  the  U  A:  and 

In  Ethiopia,  relations  are  badly  strained 
and  the  Russians  are  hated  by  the  people 
there— Just  as  the  Americans  were  when  we 
were  there! 

And,  in  Afghanistan,  they  have  been 
unable  to  curb  the  widespread  insurgency 
despite  a  costly  commitment— they  control 
only  Kak  j1  (the  capital),  and  they  are  learn- 
ing a  lesson  similar  to  the  one  we  learned  in 
Vietnam:  that  there  are  limits  on  their  abili- 
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ty  to  use  military  force  successfully,  even  in 
a  poor,  nelgbbning  country.  And,  in  the 
process,  they  have  earned  the  condemnation 
of  most  of  the  Third  World. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  It.  Russia  Is 
very  much  akme  in  the  world. 

While  we  have  strong  and  powerful  allies 
throughout  the  world,  what  allies  do  they 
have?— six  Eastern  European  puppet  states, 
whom  they  cannot  trust;  plus  Vietnam. 
C^uba.  Ethiopia.  Angola,  Libya,  Moaambique, 
South  Yeman  and,  while  it  is  occupied,  Af- 
ghanistan. 

And  that's  about  It!  Who'd  want  to  trade 
positions  with  them? 

In  addition  to  their  concerns  about  inter- 
nal economic  problems,  and  worries  about 
being  able  to  keep  control  of  their  Eastern 
European  allies,  they  also  are  fearful  about 
what  they  perceive  to  be  external  threaU  to 
their  sectu^ty. 

They  are  perhaps  most  concerned  about 
our  policy  of  "playing  the  China  Card"  and 
what  they  see  as  our  tilt  toward  China,  and. 
noting  their  long  border  with  China,  argue 
that  they  could  not  tolerate  another  hostile 
government  along  the  1,700  mUe  border 
with  Afghanistan— hardly  an  adequate 
excuse  for  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
but  possibly  a  real  Insight  into  their  insecu- 
riUes. 

And,  while  we  considered  Afghanistan  the 
last  straw— and  even  Jimmy  Carter  aban- 
doned detente  while  Soviet  troops  remained 
in  that  unhappy  country,  it's  also  relevant 
to  point  out  that  when  the  Soviets  invaded 
Afghanistan  the  trade,  technology  trans- 
fen,  and  arms  control  of  f  era— many  made  in 
the  Nixon-KlsBlnger  yean  in  the  1972  Trade 
Agreement— as  promised  rewards  for  Soviet 
restraint,  had  still  not  materialised:  neither 
expansion  of  Export-Import  Bank  credits, 
nor  conferral  of  most-favored-nation  trade 
sUtus  had  been  granted— and  the  Soviets 
felt  that  we  had  reneged  on  the  terms  of 
the  '72  agreement,  and  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  lose  in  terms  of  benefits  from  us  if 
they  were  to  Invade  Afghanistan. 

They  were,  and  are.  extremely  concerned 
about  our  scuttling  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
after  they  had  negotiated  it  through  three 
American  administrations;  and  they  are  con- 
cerned about  our  unilateral  abandonment  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  arms  control  negotiations 
of  two  yean  ago. 

They  saw  oiu-  willingness  to  send  a  half 
million  U.S.  troops  halfway  arotmd  the 
world  to  Vietnam  to  within  1.800  miles  of 
their  borden  (and  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  troops  to  Korea.  Just  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  their  own  borden)— can  you 
imagine  our  response  if  they  were  to  send 
500.000  troops  to  Intervene  in  a  civil  war  in 
Central  or  South  America? 

They  see  us  going  ahead  with  a  new  MX 
mlssUe  that  was  ostensibly  designed  to  be 
mobile  and  thus  Invulnerable,  only  foi-  us  to 
be  planning- until  yesterday— to  emplace 
them  in  existing,  vulnerable  silos— and  they 
plausibly  conclude  that  the  new  weapon  is. 
in  fact,  a  fint-strlke  weapon  that  threatens 
their  own  nuclear  deterrent  in  Just  the  same 
way  the  Pentagon  says  heavy  Soviet  mlasUes 
threaten  the  U.S.  deterrent.  They  may  be 
even  more  alarmed  than  we  since  many 
more  of  their  missiles  (three-fourths)  are 
land-based,  and  thus  vulnerable,  while  the 
U.S.  deploys  far  more  of  its  inter-continen- 
tal  missile  force  on  biviilnerable  subma- 
rines. 

They  are  concerned  about  the  NATO  deci- 
sion to  deploy  U.S.  medium-range  nuclear 
missiles  in  Western  Europe  because  they 
feel  that  the  number  of  theater  nuclear 
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weapons  is  now  in  balance— they  are  espe- 
cially concerned  about  those  of  our  missiles 
which  can  hit  Russia  and  thus,  from  their 
point  of  view,  are  the  equivalent  of  strategic 
weapons  (none  of  their  TNF  can  hit  the 
XJ&x  and 

They  are  most  worried  about  the  Pershing 
II  mlssUes  which  we  plan  to  deploy  in  West 
Germany  and  which  can  reach  Moscow  In 
only  five  or  six  minutes,  which  means  that  a 
weU-executed  first  strike  could  wipe  out  the 
entire  Soviet  leadership  and  much  of  their 
command  and  control  system  as  well. 

And  the  cruise  missiles  we  shall  t>e  deploy- 
ing by  the  thousands  in  and  around  Europe 
will  also  not  be  able  to  be  seen  until  they 
reach  their  target  nor,  because  of  their 
small  size,  will  their  numben  be  known  or 
verifiable  to  the  SovieU. 

In  sum,  the  "American  threat"  is  as  real 
to  them  as  the  "Soviet  threat"  la  to  us. 

It  helps,  I  think,  to  look  at  these  things- 
it  gives  a  better  perspective  to  our  relative 
situation  in  the  world,  and  it  helps  one  see 
that  some  of  the  imagined  problems  are 
more  manageable  and  less  frightening  than 
we  often  are  led  to  believe. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  about  our  military 
situation  vis-a-vis  the  Russians. 

Without  any  major  reversal  or  precipitous 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power  between  East 
and  West,  Mr.  Reagan  proposes  to  double 
the  budget  for  defense  expenditures  over 
the  next  five  yean  (a  total  of  $1.6  trillion)— 
and  a  cost  by  1986  of  $1  billion  a  day  for  de- 
fense—in  the  stated  aim  of  ae^dng  military 
superiority  over  the  Russians,  which  Is 
probably  not  possible. 

And  the  President  proposes  to  go  ahead 
with  this  enormous  expenditure  of  money— 
and  this  huge  arms  build-up — 

Despite  the  fact  we're  already,  with  our 
NATO  allies,  outspendlng  the  U.8.SJI.  and 
Its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  by  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  for  defense  (and  almost  40  per- 
cent of  their  expenditures  are  for  weapons 
and  forces  for  their  6000-mile  Chinese 
border): 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  and  our  NATO 
allies  have  600,000  more  men  under  arms 
than  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
cotmtries— and  fuUy  half  their  combat- 
ready  forces  are  stationed  on  the  Chinese 
border,  not  in  Central  Europe.  And  a  great 
many  of  their  troops  in  Central  Europe  are 
drawn  from  Eastern  European  states  and 
their  reliability  is  thus  very  uncertain. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  good 
many  more  nuclear  warheads  than  they: 

Despite  the  fact,  for  example,  that  the  nu- 
clear warheads  carried  on  one  U.S.  subma- 
rine could  destroy  every  large  and  middle- 
sized  dty  in  Russia— and  we  have  41  such 
submarines. 

Plus  366  B-62  Bombers,  each  of  which  can 
carry  several  nudear  bombs; 

Plus  1,064  ICBM's,  most  of  them  with 
multiple  warheads. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  alarming 
outcries  about  n.8.  vulnerabilities,  ita  con- 
stant denlgratlons  of  our  defense  capabili- 
ties and  exaggerations  of  Soviet  power,  do 
not  reflect  the  overall  military  balance 
which  exists,  and  are  probably  harming  our 
seciulty.  As  former  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  remarked,  "We  remain  the 
military  equal  of  or  superior  to  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  .  and  those  who  suggest  the 
United  SUtes  is  weak  and  helpless  not  only 
are  pUying  fast  and  loose  with  the  truth, 
they  are  playing  fast  and  loose  with  U.S.  se- 
curity." 

Plunging  ahead  into  this  spending  spree— 

Without  having  first  formulated,  or  even 
articulated,  an  underlying  defense  or  na- 
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tlonal  security  strategy  that  the  defense 
bulld-^p  is  supposed  to  implcmoit.  Is  not 
the  way  to  go  about  strengthening  our  na- 
tional security. 

What  is  important  Is  how  we  spend  the 
money,  and  what  we  void  it  for— not 
simply  how  much  we  spend. 

There  are  some  things  we  need  to  do:  we 
need  to  concentrate  on  training,  mainte- 
nance and  readiness  of  existing  forces 
rather  than  on  the  continued  wi«wwiifif  pro. 
curement  of  more  and  more  oompUcated 
and  costly  weapons  systems— we  would  get 
dramatically  more  military  effectiveness  for 
a  leaser  amount  of  doUara. 

What  we  don't  need  are  such  things  as— 

Three  nudear  aircraft  carrier  groups  (at  a 
cost  of  $7  billion  apiece). 

Four  old  battleships  being  brou^t  out  of 
mothballs  at  a  cost  of  $H  billion  apteee— 
which  would  probably  be  sunk  in  the  first 
10  minutes  of  a  war  with  Russia. 

A  revived  B-1  bomber  at  a  cost  of  $400 
million  apiece— although  it  wlU  be  obsolete 
3  yean  later  (the  Defense  Department 
admlU  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air-space  by  the  end  of  this  decade)— 
and  although  next  year  our  B-62's  will  start 
to  carry  cruise  missiles. 

And  a  new  strategic  weapons  race  In  the 
absense  of  SALT  talks. 

One  last  word  on  this  subject  when  we 
talk  about  military  spending  we  would  be 
wise  to  ke^  in  mind  a  lesson  we  should 
have  learned  In  recent  years— that 

More  arms  won't  necessarily  make  us 
more  secure. 

E>espite  our  great  military  strength,  and 
our  thousands  of  nudear  weapons,  we  were 
unable  to  prevent  any  of  our  recent  major 
foreign  policy  set-backs: 

Vletnam 

Loss  of  Iran  by  our  ally,  the  Shah 

Quadrupling  of  oil  prices  by  OPEC 

Taking  of  our  hostages  In  Iran 

Death  of  our  friend.  Mr.  Sadat 

Nor  could  our  Department  of  Defense  by 
usefully  used  to  prevent  the  Russian  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  or  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  Poland. 

These  are  things  worth  thinking  about 
when  we  are  asked  to  double  our  defense 
budget. 

Our  preoccupation  with  reacting  to  what 
Russia  does,  our  tendancy  to  view  the  whole 
world  with  a  Cold  War  perspective,  often 
keeps  us  from  doing  things  we  ought  to  be 
doing  in  our  own  interest  in  other  areas  as 
weU. 

There  are  a  number  of  Initiatives  we 
should  be  undertaking  that  would.  I  think, 
serve  our  interests: 

We  should  concentrate  on  working  to 
bring  about  settlements  In  difflcult.  danger- 
ous and  volatUe  regions  of  the  world  whose 
potential  exploslvenesB  may  drag  the  U.8. 
and  U&S.R  unintentionally  into  confronta- 
tion (Middle  East)  or  when  continued  Inter- 
nal unrest  and  dvll  war  afford  Russia  or  her 
surrogates  opportunities  to  cause  misrhlef 
and  to  drag  the  U.S.  into  unwarranted  and 
unnecessary  involvements  (Central  Amer- 
ica—where we  should  be  strongly  supporting 
the  efforts  of  other  regional  nations  such  as 
Mexico  and  Veneauela  and  Costa  Rica  to 
effect  poUtlcal  solutions). 

Rather  than  seeking  a  means  to  intervene 
in  Central  America  as  a  way  of  demonstrat- 
ing VS.  toughness  toward  Russia,  it  would 
be  wiser  to  make  real  efforts  to  coordinate 
policy  with  the  other  powen  of  the  region 
in  order  to  try  to  deal  with  revolutionary 
change. 
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And.  seeking  an  ovenll  peace  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East  between  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  Israel  is  the  moat  productive  di- 
plomacy we  can  practice  to  counter  possible 
Soviet  expansion  of  influence  in  that  Impor- 
tant area. 

We  should  seek  normalization  oi  relations 
and  rapprochement  with  Vietnam,  Angola, 
and  Cuba. 

If  we  are  really  worried  because  these 
countries  appear  to  be  In  the  Soviet  column, 
why  not  try  to  woo  them  over  to  our  side— 
or  at  least  to  a  position  of  neutrality? 

Both  Angola  and  Vietnam  are  seeking 
closer  relations  with  us;  Cuba  has  done  so  in 
the  past  and  would,  I  think,  quickly  do  so 
again  if  we  gave  them  the  chance.  Our  em- 
bargo of  Cuba  has  left  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  there  is  no  way  we 
can  have  any  leverage  on  it  in  the  absence 
of  any  economic  and  diplomatic  ties. 

And.  while  we're  at  it.  an  intelligent  policy 
would  include  a  real  effort  to  improve  our 
relations  with  India— the  world's  largest  de- 
mocracy and  second  largest  country,  and 
the  biggest  power  in  South  Asia.  Our  shared 
democratic  values  and  ideals  make  a  closer 
relationship  both  sensible  and  desirable, 
and  an  added  dividend  would  be  our  gaining 
a  friend  with  great  Third  World  Influence. 

We  should  again  be  a  champion  of  human 
rights  in  all  parts  of  the  world— we  should 
express  as  much  outrage,  for  example,  at 
the  imprisonment  of  labor  and  political 
leaders  in  South  and  Central  American 
countries  as  we  have  done,  quite  properly, 
over  that  of  Lech  Walesa  in  Poland.  Iron- 
ically, and  tragically,  we  are  talking  loudest 
and  criticising  most  harshly  those  countries 
where  it  does  the  least  good,  and  we  are 
keeping  quiet  about  political  imprisonment 
and  torture  by  regimes  we  consider  friend- 
ly—where we  could  have  enormous  influ- 
ence in  mitigating  those  inhiiin«.n  practices. 

A  oonoem  for  human  rights  Is,  in  the 
words  of  Jimmy  Carter,  "a  natural  and  his- 
toric American  trait  and  also  a  valuable  tool 
for  building  our  own  spirit  and  meeting  the 
totalitarian  challenge  among  millions  of 
people  in  other  nations  who  hunger  for  lib- 
erty and  Justice.  .  .  .  The  strongest  weapons 
in  the  American  arsenal  are  our  ethical  and 
moral  values  baaed  upon  the  fair  treatment 
of  human  beings  here  and  abroad." 

We  should  make  better  use  of  those  weap- 
ons. 

And  always,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
our  comparative  advantage  over  the  Soviets 
lies  not  in  btilldlng  weapons,  but  in  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  our  ability  to  use 
foreign  aid  as  an  arm  of  our  diplomacy,  and 
to  malntoin  alliances  with  those  who  share 
our  values. 

We  should  concentrate  on  improving  our 
economy  and  our  ties  with  our  allies. 

Both  are  big  subjects  and  can't  be  dealt 
with  here— but  both  are  crucial,  and  must 
be  tended  to. 

Ifost  important  of  all.  our  preoccupation 
with  maintaining  a  posture  of  implacable 
hostility,  distrust  and  confronUtion  keeps 
us  from  recognizing,  and  working  to  resolve, 
those  Interests  and  concerns  we  happen  to 
share  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  remain  strong— but  Just  as  im- 
portant, we  must  leam  to  be  firm  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Soviets-so  they  come  to 
accept  us  as  reliable  partners  in  detente  and 
so  they  know  what  we  expect  of  them  and 
what  we  consider  unacceptable  behavior. 

Soviet  behavior  depends,  in  the  words  of 
Alexander  Dallin.  "in  large  measure  on  how 
the  U.S.  and  its  friends  behave,  what  they 
say.  and  how  Moscow  perceives  and  inter- 
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prets  their  purposes  and  policies."  Excessive 
volatility  of  American  foreign  policy  tends 
to  undermine  the  mutual  credibility  that  Is 
a  necessary  foundation  of  successful  rela- 
tions and'negotiations. 

One  necessary  part  of  a  wise  foreign 
policy  is  to  start  dealing  dally  and  in  depth 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  whole  series  of 
differences  between  us.  The  better  we 
become  at  talking  out  these  differences,  the 
less  likely  either  of  us  Is  to  make  a  danger- 
ous mistake.  We  should  pursue  dialogue  at 
all  levels  in  order  to  clarify  Interests  and 
sensitivities  and  to  manage  situations  where 
U.S.  and  Soviet  interests.  Influence  and 
presence  overlap. 

This  should  include  regular,  periodic 
meetings  lietween  our  two  defense  secretar- 
ies and  between  our  Secretary  of  State  and 
their  foreign  minister- and  more  frequent 
meetings  between  working  groups  from  De- 
fense and  State— and  It  should  include  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent,  Joint  crisis- 
management  group  (such  as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Sam  Nunn)  to  serve  as  a 
mechanlun  to  help  prevent  the  mistaken  or 
accidental  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  either 
of  the  two  superpowers,  and  to  help  prevent 
the  retaliation  by  one  of  our  countries  or 
the  other  in  the  mistaken  notion  that  one 
was  at  fault  in  the  event  of  the  use  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon  by  a  terrorist  organization  or 
Third  World  country. 

We  should  Increase  our  cultural  relations 
and  economic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Eurot>ean  countries. 

Trade  and  financial  relationships  serve  as 
buffers  and  serve  also  as  links  between  East 
and  West  in  times  of  tension  and  crisis  when 
practically  everything  else  is  divisive. 

It  is  probable  that  Poland's  huge  debt  of 
$37  billion  has  been  a  crucial  factor  in  dis- 
suading Moscow  from  direct  military  inter- 
vention. The  Soviet  Union  would  then 
either  have  had  to  help  repay  Poland's  obli- 
gation or  share  the  responsibility  for  a  de- 
fault, which  would  ruin  its  own  credit  as 
well  as  Impose  enormous  new  burdens  Just 
to  keep  Poland  going. 

Increased  cultural  exchanges  with  com- 
munist and  Third  World  countries  means 
more  Fulbright  scholarships  and  Interna- 
tional Visitor  Program  appropriations,  not 
less. 

By  turning  away  thousands  of  future  lead- 
ers from  all  over  the  world,  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  a  great  national  advantage— the  at- 
traction a  free  society,  and  particularly  its 
academk:  institutions,  holds  for  people  from 
other  countries.  These  programs  have 
brought  this  country  more  influence  and 
good  will  in  the  world  than  any  comparable 
outlay  of  taxpayer  money  in  the  last  twenty 
to  thirty  years. 

We  should  be  pursuing  a  strong  nuclear 
non-proliferation  policy.  Unfortimately,  this 
administration  has  largely  abandoned  our 
earller  efforts  in  this  area  and  is  concerned 
mainly  with  being  a  "reliable  supplier"  of 
nuclear  fuels,  technology  and  equipment. 

The  greatest  risk  of  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  by  countries  other  than  the  two  su- 
perpowers—or by  terrorist  groups— and  the 
Russians  have  long  been  more  serious  about 
this  than  we.  We  can  and  should  be  part- 
ners in  pursuing  policies  to  discourage  the 
adding  of  fifteen  or  twenty  additional  coun- 
tries to  the  nuclear  club  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Lastly,  nuclear  arms  control  is  the  most 
important  issue  in  the  world  in  terms  of 
human  survival— and  a  shared  interest  in 
avoiding  an  all-out  nuclear  war  Is  the  cen- 
tral element  of  U.S.-Sovlet  relations. 
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The  United  States  should  be  doing  some- 
thing about  starting  to  move  again  with  the 
Russians  wtth  respect  to  strategic  nuclear 
arms  limitations— and  not  let  it  seem  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  quite  correctly,  that  the 
Russians  seek  limitations  but  we  do  not. 

It  is  absolutely  foolish  of  us— it  was  a  pro- 
found error- for  this  Administration  to 
allow  the  Soviets  to  appear  to  much  of  the 
world- and  especially  to  the  peoples  of 
Western  Europe,  our  most  Important 
allies— to  be  the  champions  of  arms  control 
while  we  had  to  be  dragged  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

We  should  be  proposing  any  number  of 
initiatives  to  the  SovieU: 

Immediate  equal  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  all  categories  (as  proposed  by 
Oeorge  Kennan);  or 

A  mutual,  verifiable  freeze  on  all  further 
testing,  production  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  delivery  systems,  which 
would  make  possible  the  "negotiations  lead- 
ing to  a  definite,  verifiable  reduction  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons"  that  President 
Reagan  has  called  for. 

Or.  we  should  get  back  to  SALT  II.  with 
some  changes,  if  necessary:  or.  if  not,  a 
SALT  III  that  builds  on  it.  The  main  ele- 
ments of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  were  agreed  to 
by  previous  conservative  Republican  Presi- 
dents and  are  overwhelmingly  favorable  to 
the  U.S.  in  terms  of  our  present  and  future 
security  interests.  We  have  never  had  a 
public  explanation  by  this  President  or  his 
Administration  as  to  why  this  Treaty  was 
being  scrapped. 

In  any  cage,  this  Administration's  decision 
to  postpone  SALT  talks  because  of  Soviet 
actions  in  the  world  is  absolutely  the  wrong 
thing  to  do. 

We  need  to  do  away  with  the  concept  of 
"linkage".  An  arms  control  treaty  should 
only  be  neflotiated  on  the  basis  of  whether 
It's  good  for  our  security  Interests— it's  not  a 
favor  to  the  Ruadans,  and  It  should  not  be 
dependent  upon   their   behavior   in  other 


In  fact,  the  need  for  SALT  limitations  is 
probably  greater  when  tensions  arise  be- 
cause of  the  misbehavior  of  the  Russians  in 
some  other  field. 

We  expect  them  to  misbehave— that's  why 
we  need  treaties  to  regulate  their  behavior 
in  such  a  vttal  area  as  nuclear  arms.  If  they 
behaved  well— and  if  we  trusted  them— we 
wouldn't  need  SALT  agreements:  we  don't 
seek  them  with  the  British  or  the  French! 

If  the  U,8.  continues  to  shun  strategic 
arms  negotiations,  and  buUds  up  our  nucle- 
ar forces  as  the  Administration  proposes,  we 
commit  ounelves  to  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
an  unnecessary,  dangerous,  and  highly  in- 
flationary audear  arms  race  in  which  the 
Soviets  will  certainly  keep  pace  with  us.  And 
we  will  be  no  more  secure  at  the  end  of  it. 

Our  attempts  to  achieve  strategic  superi- 
ority are  completely  meanlnglea.  Any  nu- 
clear arms  build-up  by  us  wUl  be  matched— 
as  it  always  has  been— by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  will  result  in  thousands  of  additional 
Soviet  nuclear  warheads  that  will  be  target- 
ed on  the  Uhlted  States. 

With  almost  ten  thousand  intercontinen- 
tal nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  is 
not  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union 
or  subject  to  Soviet  coercion;  what  we  have 
is  nuclear  parity— a  stalemate  which  neither 
side  can  break  without  committing  suicide. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  ra- 
tional poUcjr  Is  to  take  the  initiative  in  pro- 
posing arms  control  agreements.  Any  fur- 
ther nuclear  arms  build-up  is  insane. 
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One  final  word.  I  want  us— I  think  it's  im- 
portant for  us— to  feel  good  about  ourselves 
again—about  what  we  are  doing  here  at 
home,  and  around  the  world— and  what  we 
stand  for  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
others. 

We've  got  to  stand  for  something. 

We  no  longer  are  perceived  by  others  or 
by  ourselves,  for  that  matter,  as  a  nation 
that  stands  up  against  oppression,  tyranny 
and  human  cruelty  wherever  they  may  be 
found. 

We  do  not  appear  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
even  to  our  own  allies,  to  be  a  peace-loving 
or  at  least  a  peace-seeking  people. 

We  are  fast  forfeiting  any  kind  of  moral 
leadership  we  once  had. 

By  playing  down  the  importance  of  arms 
control  and  nuclear  non-proliferation.  Ignor- 
ing under-developed  countries  and  backing 
off  from  human  rights  stands,  we  Jeopardize 
the  future  support  not  only  of  our  allies 
throughout  the  world  but,  more  important- 
ly, our  own  people.  When  we  do  these 
things,  we  surrender  the  most  powerful 
weapon  of  the  West— the  arsenal  of  princi- 
ples. 

We  must  start  acting  again  like  a  great 
and  a  free  people.* 


SENATE  CX>MMnTEE  MEETINOS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  (»mputerized  schediile  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoNORissioifAL 
RacoRs  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  4,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcors. 

MKETIIf  OS  SCRKDUUD) 

MARCH  5 
8:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  fimds 
for  fiscal  year  ll>83  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  sea- 
based  deterrent  program. 

334  RusseU  Building 
9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
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1983  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  the  Army's  M-1  main 
battle  tank. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  current 
economic  conditions 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's   budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's   Jurisdiction    with    a    view 
toirard  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4300  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
Closed  briefing  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  the  status  of 
POWs  and  MIA's. 

8-116,  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment     situation      for      the 
month  of  February. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:30  a.m. 
Lalx>r  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Department  of  Health  and   Human 
Services. 

4333  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Sulxommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  human 
development  servioes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  Navy /Marine  Corps  oper- 
ational readiness. 

334  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
Closed  intelligence  briefing  on  naval 
warfare  threat  with  regard  to  pro- 
posed legislation  authorising  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

RusseU  BuUdlng 
MARCH  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic    and    Theater    Nuclear    Forces 

Subcommittee 

To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 

proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 

for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Depart- 
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ment   of   Defense,   focusing   on   air- 
breathing  deterrent  program. 

312  RusseU  BuUdlng 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranaportatloo 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  HA.  3483.  proposed 
Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  19*1. 
and  on  the  deregulation  of  the  inter- 
city bus  Industry. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
*Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1858.  declaring 
that  the  United  States  holds  in  trust 
certain  lands  in  Nevada  for  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia, and  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  other  lands  in  Nevada  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  HJl.  4364.  declar- 
ing that  the  United  States  hokk  in 
trust  certain  land  in  Pima  County. 
Ariz.,  for  the  Pascua  Taqui  Tribe  of 
Artaona;  and  to  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  Department  of  Education's 
impact  aid  program  for  Indians. 

6236  Dirksen  BiiUdlng 
10:00  I 


Budget 
To  resume  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenuea,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6303  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Finance 

To   hold   hearings  to   further  discuss 

budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 

for  those  programs  which  faU  within 

iU  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

3331  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  ctirrent  situa- 
tion in  Afghanistan. 

4331  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
11:00 1 


Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Faroes 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
Open  and  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorising  fundi  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Navy  programs. 

313  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenuea,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6303  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
capacity,  distribution  and  status  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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MARCH  8 
9:00  un. 
Appropriations 
Def enie  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heuings  to  review  the  defense 
budget  with  recud  to  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

1323  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Energy. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service,  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service,  Extension 
Service,  and  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
unifying  and  clarifying  the  product  li- 
ability tort  law. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

8226  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Qov- 
emment  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  public 
and  private  sector  role  in  n.S.  energy 
research  and  development. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1785,  in- 
cresslng  the  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  imme- 
diate removal  of  certain  Individuals 
convicted  of  crimes  relating  to  his  offi- 
cial position,  broadening  the  definition 
of  the  types  of  positions  an  Individual 
is  barred  from  upon  conviction,  in- 
creasing the  time  of  disbarment  from 
5  to  10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  of- 
ficial's salary  for  the  duration  of  this 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detection  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  further  discuss 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
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for  those  programs  which  fall  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction,  focusing  on 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations     and    other    committee 
business. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1S83  for  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the 
CINC,  Southwest  Asia/Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Joint  Task  Force. 

312  RusseU  BuUding 

1  MARCH  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2100.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  fi- 
nancial Institution  practices  restricting 
Individuals   from   withdrawing   funds 
represented   by   checks   deposited   to 
their  accounts. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  dives- 
titure of  American  Telephone  it  Tele- 
graph, focusing  on  its  effect  on  local 
rates. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Hiuian  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1083  which  faU  within  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  Its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  IS. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 


Marvh  3,  1982 


Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  sssoclated 
with     the     medicare     reimbursement 
system  for  hospitals. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  with  regard  to  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  State. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  snd 
refugee  programs.  Dei>artment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays,  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  DiriLsen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation Off  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  faU  within  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  further  discuss 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  those  programs  which  faU  within 
Its  legislative  Jurisdiction,  focusing  on 
certain  spending  reductions. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices.    • 

I  1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m.      ' 
Appropriations 

AgriciUture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

I  1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Budget  I 
To  contuiue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 


March  3.  1982 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional  Park   Service,   Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  new  federalism. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

S-205.  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2109,  author- 
izing funds  for  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service.  Statistical 
Reporting  Service.  World  Agricultural 
Outlook  Board.  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, departmental  administration. 
Office  of  Governmental  and  PubUc  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Earthquake 
Hazard  Reduction  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
124). 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration's  surety  bond  guaran- 
tee loan  program. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heuings  to  review  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  snd  operating  ex- 
twnses  with  regard  to  propoeed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
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fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Ad- 
ministration   of   the   Department    of 
Transportation,  and  the  Wsshlngton 
MetropoUtan  Area  Transit  Authority. 
1223  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  lAW  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  further  discuss 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  those  programs  which  faU  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction,  focusing  on 
certain  spending  reductions. 

2231  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
January   28,    1982,   certification   con- 
cerning military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  HJl.  3731.  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  Indian  Judg- 
ment funds,  within  1  year  after  appro- 
priation; to  be  foUowed  by  a  business 
meeting,  to  consider  those  matters  and 
programs  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  faU  within  the 
committee's  Jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlajrs.   Federal   revenues,   and   new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dlrksen  BuUding 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearbngs  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982.  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MARCH  12 
8:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2133,  providing 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  national  volcanic  area  in 
Washington. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1483.  making  the  U.S.  Government 
Uable  for  damages  to  residents  and 
participants  arising  from  the  faUout 
from  certain  atmospheric  tests,  estab- 
Ushing  an  advisory  panel  to  stXidy  the 
adverse  health  effecta,  and  transfer- 
ring from  the  Department  of  Energy 
all  functions  relating  to  research  re- 
garding the  health  effecU  of  radUtlon 
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on  human  beings  to  the  Department 
pf  Health  and  Human  Services. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Agency  Administration  on  8.  148S. 
making  the  U.S.  Government  liable 
for  damages  to  residents  and  partici- 
pants arising  from  the  fallout  from 
certain  atmospheric  tests.  estaMlshlng 
an  advisory  panel  to  study  the  adverse 
health  effects,  and  transferring  from 
the  Department  of  Energy  aU  func- 
tions relating  to  research  regarding 
the  health  effects  of  radiation  on 
human  beings  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servloes. 

4333  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  tbe 
VS.  Special  Trade  Representative. 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion unifying  and  clarifying  the  prod- 
uct UabUlty  tort  law. 

335  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  export 
lending  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  focusing  oa  over- 
due payments  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  private  banks  by  Poland  and  other 
Soviet  bloc  nations. 

334  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983 
for  the  office  of  Inspector  General  and 
the  St.  lAwrence  SMway  Development 
Corporation    of    the    Department   of 
Transportation,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers .  Compli- 
ance Board. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Budget 

To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues  anU  new 
budget  authority. 

6303  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  further  discuss 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  those  programs  which  faU  within 
Its  legislative  Jurisdiction,  focusing  on 
certain  spending  reductions. 

3221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederic  V.  Malek.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
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MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Oommerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  railroad  financial  assist- 
ance prosram.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subeonunlttee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  S.  3036.  HJl.  5320, 
and  H.R.  5401.  bills  providing  for  SUte 
and  local  employment  and  training  as- 
sistance programs,  and  on  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for     the     National     Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  and 
education  block  grant  programs.  De- 
partment of  Education. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

MARCH  16 
9:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control,  Oceans  and  International 
Operations,  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
Open  and  dosed  hearings  on  United 
States  and  Soviet  civU  defense  pro- 
grams. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  30S6,  H.R. 
5320,  and  HJl.  5461,  bUls  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing asslitance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Raybum  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  general 
administration,  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

8-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

6326  Dlrksen  BuUding 
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'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929,  proposed 
Comprehensive    Smoking    Prevention 
Education  Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
famUy. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(New  York  City  loan  program). 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Impact 
aid,  vocational  and  adiUt  education,  11- 
brwies  and  learning  resources  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  lAw  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  new  federalism. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:30  ajB. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1894,  permitting 
Indian  tribes  to  enter  certain  agree- 
ments for  the  disposition  of  tribal  min- 
eral resources. 

357  Dlrksen  BuUding 
11:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
James  L.  George,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Director.  Bureau  of  Multilat- 
eral Affairs.  Robert  T.  Grey.  Jr.,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Director,  and 
Norman  TerreU,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Control,  all  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
CMitrol  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.mu 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabUlta- 
tion  services  and  handicapped  re- 
search programs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

{  MARCH  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 


March  3,  1982 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R. 
5320,  and  H.R.  5461.  bUls  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing as^tance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Raybum  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

AgriciUture   and   Related   Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service,  Agrtctiltural 
Stabilisation  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice,  Commodity   Credit   Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, Department  of  Agriculture. 
1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmomheric  Ad- 
ministration, International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  n.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Department  of  Commerce. 
235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748.  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  Insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

I  4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m.    I 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  In- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  coUege  housing  loaiu, 
educational  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities overseas.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Finance    I 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  resume  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  ftmds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S^07,  Capitol 

'Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  proposal  for  the  use  and 
distribution   of   WlchiU   and   Caddo 
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Indian   Judgment   funds   awarded   by 
the  UJB.  Court  of  Claims. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 
1:30  pjn. 
Atvroprlations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Caribbean 
basin  InitUUve. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  fund  for 
the  improvement  of  post-secondary 
education  (FIPSE),  and  education  sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dlricsen  BuUding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  18 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 231,  providing  for  an  inventory  of 
U.S.  assets,  to  estimate  their  market 
value,  identify  which  are  unneeded 
and  can  be  sold,  and  recommend  legis- 
lative and  administrative  actions  to 
streamline  the  Uquidation  process. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and  Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Subomunittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  I^bor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320.  and  HR.  5461,  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  Office  of  Transportation.  Ag- 
ricultural Cooperative  Service,  and  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Research  Service, 
and  the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
on  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  closed  session,  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775,  making 
the   Federal   Government   liable   for 
constitutional  torts  and  generaUy  the 
exclusive  defendant  in  aU  tort  suits  in- 
volving Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirtsen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
institutions.  Howard  University,  de- 
partmental management  (salaries  and 
expenses),  and  the  Office  for  ClvU 
Rights,  Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments   to   the   cnean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Govenunental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  new  federalism. 

3303  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  InteUlgence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  IB 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Sdence,  and  TransporUtlon 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 


3217 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
fnittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  In  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  InteUlgence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

8-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtlcm 
CoDununlcations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

335  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  33 

9:00  a-m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

AgrtctUture  and  Related  Ageitdes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
klmates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
HiHnan  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

SUte,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Economic  and 
SUtlsUcal  Analysis. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stat- 
ute of  llmlUtlons  relating  to  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

6336  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Huu- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1334  Dirtsen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 


3218 


MARCH  24 


9:90  un. 
ApproprUtions 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Helsinki  Commission.  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcastinc,  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  International  Communication 
Agency. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs. 

6236  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  NaUonal  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  25 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1083  for  tiie 
Office  of   Indian  Education.   Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Comcils- 
slon.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Pinners  Home  Administration.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Rural  Development 
Policy,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
international  organizations.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission, 
and  the  Chrysler  Loan  Board. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  am. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  ,the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1032  and  H.R. 
2098,  biUs  esUbllshing  an  Office  of  In- 
spector General  in  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Justice,  and  Treas- 
ury and  in  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  and  on  other  related 
measures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  review  the 
general  agricultural  outlook,  and  to 
review  the  overall  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Gracey,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  Rear  Adm.  Benedict 
L.  SUbUe,  n.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  the 
Vice  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard;  to  be  foUowed  by  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  UJS.  Coast  Guard. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  operation  of 
U.S.  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  rtsume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

1  MARCH  29 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportotlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  au- 
thorizations   for    the    safe    drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

I  MARCH  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  State  grant,  research,  and  develop- 
ment, and  solar  energy  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 


March  3.  1982 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  food-for- 
peace  program  (Public  Law  480), 
Office  of  International  Cooperation 
and  Development,  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Faoiily  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1083  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Tnumwrtatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of    the    National    Highway    Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775,  making 
the   Federal   Government   liable   for 
constitutional  torts  and  generally  the 
exclusive  defendant  in  all  tort  suits  in- 
volving Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Bimian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
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the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environmental  and  PubUc  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations  for  the  safe  drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1724,    proposed    Federal    Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Antifraud  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


APRIL  1 


0:30 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  to 
review  budget  proposals  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture's  Inspector 
General,  and  agricultural  aspects  of 
the  General  Acooimting  Office. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers 
in  the  private  sector. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1227  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  SO,  1982, 
for  the  United  States  RaUway  Associa- 
tion, and  ConraU. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  Indirect  costs  and  con- 
tract provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-de- 
termination and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (PubUc  Law  93-838). 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  2 
9:30  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Employment   and   ProducUvlty   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


APRIL  13 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  program.  Department  of  Tra^iS- 
portation. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

APRIL  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  the  Foderal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams, Department  of  lAbor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
(aitlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fimd.  and 
to  receive  testimony  from  congression- 
al witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary, International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Marine  M«jnmai  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
PoUcy  and  the  CoimcU  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
'catlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  acUvl- 
ties  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  community  ooUege  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1083 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  In 
the  American  economy. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health  and  Himian 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation     authorizing     funds     for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1083  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1083  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Seoetary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission,  and 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1889,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  In- 
stitution   to    promote    international 
peace  and  resolution  of  International 
conflict. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  23 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  related 
programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teerlsm  in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fisc&l  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, (OSHA),  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

1 1 14  Dirksen  tfuUdlng 

1  APRIL  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appromlatlons 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  lAbor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Haiidicapi>ed,  Department  of  Labor. 
j  1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

I  APRIL  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office    of    the    Federal     Inspector, 
Alaska   Natural    Oas   Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Approbations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

j  1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Eklucatlon,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
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Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

I  1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriattons 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Lalwr, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

,  1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  pjn.       I 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

I       APRIL  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossU 
research  and  development  and  fossU 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  social 
support  systems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  ^ 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  prtF 
grams  of  the  DeiMutments  of  L«bor, 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from   congressional    and    public    wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental   appropriations    for    fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,   1982,  on 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1234  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Amvets  leg- 
islative   recommendations    for    fiscal 
year  1963. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 


I 
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Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  pubUc  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  3 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  pubUc  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian     Institution,     Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Ekiual  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hmnan  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  pubUc  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  pubUc  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hvunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAYO 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  pubUc  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  pubUc  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  Jiulsdictlon. 

1114  DU-ksen  BuUding 

MAY  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional E^ndowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Institute  of  BuUding  Sciences, 

^Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 

National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  13 

0:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urt>an  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Indian  education  pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1234  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation   of  Indian  education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
gram under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JUNEg 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Af  f  ain 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  spe- 
cial magistrates  to  serve  each  Indian 
reservation    over    which    the    United 
States  exercises  criminal  Jurisdiction 
under  existing  law. 

6326  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion    legislative    recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CANCELLATIONS 

I  MARCH  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Ooverrimental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Budget  by 
March  15. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  toY  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's   Jurisdiction     with     a     view 
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toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

8-146,  Capitol 


Iter 


MARCH  5 


9:30  am. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Fiscal  AccountabU- 
ity  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  national  energy  resources. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r^iirsrffli^,  March  4,  1982 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  3,  1982. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday,  March  4,  1982. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Dr.  James  M.  Hut- 
chens,  pastor,  Potomac  Chapel, 
McLean,  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  gracious  and 
ever-loving  Heavenly  Father, 

We  are  encouraged  from  Your  Word 
to  "draw  near  with  confidence  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  receive 
mercy  and  may  find  grace  to  help  in 
time  of  need." 

We  ask  that  Your  benediction  and 
blessing  might  rest  upon  the  delibera- 
tions and  tl!e  decisions  of  the  men  and 
women  of  this  House.  We  ask  that 
they  may  be  sensitive  to  the  still  small 
voice  of  Your  Spirit  and  that  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  determined  here 
may  be  a  reflection  of  Your  perfect, 
sovereign  and  righteous  will.  Be 
pleased  to  further  Your  pleasure  upon 
our  country,  which  indeed  "Tis  of 
Thee." 

We  ask  these  things  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  336.  nays 
13,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
84.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  16] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
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Addabbo 

Davis 

Hartnett 

Akaka 

Deckard 

Heckler 

Albosta 

Dellums 

Hefner 

Alexander 

DeNardis 

Heftel 

Anderson 

Derrick 

Hendon 

Andrews 

Dickinson 

Hertel 

Annunzio 

Dicks 

Hightower 

Anthony 

Dingell 

Hiler 

Archer 

Donnelly 

Hillis 

Aspin 

Dorgan 

Holland 

Atkinson 

Dornan 

Hollenbeck 

AuCoin 

Dougherty 

Hopkins 

Badham 

Dowdy 

Horton 

Bafalis 

Dreier 

Howard 

Bailey  (MO) 

Duncan 

Hubbard 

Bailey  (PA) 

Dunn 

Hughes 

Barnard 

Dymally 

Hunter 

Beard 

Dyson 

Hyde 

Bedell 

Early 

Ireland 

Beilenson 

Eckart 

Jeffries 

Benedict 

Edgar 

Jenkins 

Benjamin 

Edwards  (AL) 

Johnston 

Bennett 

Emerson 

Jones  (OK) 

Bereuter 

Emery 

Kastenmeier 

Bevill 

English 

Kazen 

Bliley 

Ertel 

Kemp 

Boland 

Evans  (DE) 

Kennelly 

Boiling 

Evans  (GA) 

Kildee 

Boner 

Evans  <IA) 

Kindness 

Bonker 

Evans  (IN) 

Kogovsek 

Bouquard 

Fascell 

Kramer 

Bowen 

Fazio 

Lagomarsino 

Breaux 

Perraro 

Lantos 

Brlnkley 

Fiedler 

Latu 

Brodhead 

Fields 

Leath 

Brooks 

Flndley 

LeBoutillier 

Broomfield 

Fithian 

Lee 

Brown  (CO) 

Flippo 

Lehman 

Brown  (OH) 

Foley 

Lent 

Broyhill 

Ford  (TN) 

Levitas 

Burgener 

Fountain 

Lewis 

Byron 

Frank 

Livingston 

Campbell 

Prenzel 

LoefHer 

Carman 

Frost 

Long (LA) 

Carney 

FuQua 

Long  (MD) 

Chappell 

Gephardt 

Lott 

Cheney 

Gibbons 

Lowery  (CA) 

Clausen 

Gllman 

Lujan 

dinger 

Ginn 

Luken 

Coats 

Glickman 

Lungren 

Coleman 

Goldwater 

Madigan 

Collins  (ID 

Gonzalez 

Markey 

Collins  (TX) 

Gore 

Marlenee 

Conable 

Gradison 

Marriott 

Conte 

Oramm 

Martin  (ID 

Conyers 

Gray 

Martin  (NO 

Corcoran 

Green 

Martin  (NY) 

Coughlin 

Gregg 

Matsui 

Courier 

Grlsham 

Mavroules 

Coyne.  William 

Guarini 

McClory 

Craig 

Gunderson 

McDonald 

Crane.  Philip 

Hagedom 

McEwen 

D'Amours 

Hall  (OH) 

McGrath 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hall.  Ralph 

McKlnney 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hall,  Sam 

Michel 

Danielson 

Hamilton 

Mikulskl 

Dannemeyer 

Hammerschmidt  Miller  (CA) 

Daschle 

Hansen  (ID) 

Mineta 

Daub 

Hansen  (UT) 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Robinson 

Stenholm 

Moakley 

Rodino 

Stratton 

Moffelt 

Roe 

Studds 

Molinari 

Roemer 

Stump 

Mollohan 

Rogers 

Swift 

Montgomery 

Rose 

Synar 

Moore 

Rosenthal 

Tauke 

Moorhead 

Roth 

Tauzin 

Morrison 

Roukema 

Taylor 

Mottl 

Rousselol 

Thomas 

Murphy 

Roybal 

Traxler 

Murtha 

Rudd 

Trible 

Myers 

Russo 

Udall 

Napier 

Sawyer 

Vander  Jagt 

Natcher 

Scheuer 

Vento 

Nelligan 

Schneider 

Volkmer 

Nelson 

Schulze 

Walgren 

Nichols 

Schumer 

Wampler 

Nowak 

Seiberling 

Watkins 

Oakar 

Sensenbrenner 

Waxman 

Oxley 

Shamansky 

Weaver 

Panelta 

Shannon 

Weber  (OH) 

Pashayan 

Shaw 

Weiss 

Patman 

Shelby 

White 

Paul 

Shumway 

Whitehurst 

Pease 

Shuster 

Whitley 

Perkins 

Siljander 

Whltlaker 

Petri 

Skeen 

Whitten 

Peyser 

Skelton 

Williams  (MT) 

Pickle 

Smith  (AL) 

Wilson 

Porter 

Smith  (lA) 

Winn 

Pursell 

Smith  (NE) 

Wirth 

Quillen 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wolf 

Railsback 

Smith  (PA) 

Wolpe 

Rangel 

Snowe 

Wortley 

Ratchford 

Snyder 

Wright 

Regula 

Solarz 

Wyden 

Reuss 

Solomon 

Wylie 

Rhodes 

Spence 

Yates 

Rinaldo 

St  Germain 

Yatron 

Ritter 

Stanton 

Young (FD 

Roberts  (KS) 

Stark 

Young  (MO) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Staton 

NAYS— 13 

Zablocki 

Barnes 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Butler 

Hawkins 

Walker 

Porsythe 

Jacobs 

Weber  (MN) 

Gejdenson 

Miller  (OH) 

Goodling 

Sabo 

ANSWERED  ■  PRESENT'- 1 
Ottlnger 


NOT  VOTING- 

-84 

Applegate 

Fenwick 

McCurdy 

Ashbrook 

Fish 

McDade 

Bethune 

Florio 

McHugh 

Biaggi 

Foglietla 

Mica 

Bingham 

Ford  (MI) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Blanchard 

Fowler 

Neal 

Boggs 

Garcia 

O'Brien 

Bonior 

Gaydos 

Oberstar 

Brown  (CA) 

Gingrich 

Obey 

Burton.  John 

Hance 

Parrls 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hatcher 

Patterson 

Chappie 

Holt 

Pepper 

Chlsholm 

Hoyer 

Price 

Clay 

Huckaby 

Prltchard 

Coelho 

Hutto 

Rahall 

Coyne.  James 

Jeffords 

Richmond 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jones  (NO 

Rostenkowski 

Crockett 

Jones  (TN) 

Santini 

de  la  Garza 

LaPalce 

Savage 

Derwinski 

Leach 

Sharp 

Dixon 

Leland 

Simon 

Downey 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Dwyer 

Lundine 

Stangeland 

Edwards  (CA) 

Marks 

Stokes 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mattox 

Washington 

Erdahl 

Mazzoli 

Williams  (OH) 

Erlenbom 

McCloskey 

Young  (AK) 

Fary 

McCollum 

Zeferetti 

D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:0'  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  951.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1879.  An  act  to  amend  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  and  the  Rock 
Island  Transition  and  Employee  Assistance 
Act  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  lines  of 
bankrupt  carriers  to  provide  for  continued 
rail  service  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  18.  1982.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day." 


DR.  JAMES  M.  HUTCHENS 

(Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
James  M.  Hutchens  is  pastor  of  Poto- 
mac Chapel  in  McLean,  Va.,  and  an  or- 
dained minister  in  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Evangelical  Synod. 
He  is  a  1960  graduate  of  Wheaton  Col- 
lege in  Illinois,  with  a  B.A.  in  sociolo- 
gy; a  1964  graduate  of  Dallas  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  with  a 
master  of  theology  degree  in  Christian 
education.  While  at  Dallas,  he  was 
awarded  the  Arthur  F.  Gannet  Award 
in  Christian  Education  and  the  H.  A. 
Ironside  Award  in  Expository  Preach- 
ing. In  1974,  he  received  his  doctor's 
degree  in  missiology  from  Fuller  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Having  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  U.S.  Army  prior  to  attending  col- 
lege, he  returned  as  a  military  chap- 
lain in  1964.  While  serving  in  Vietnam 
with  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade,  he 
was  the  first  chaplain  to  be  wounded 
in  the  war.  His  book.  "Beyond 
Combat,"  tells  of  his  Vietnam  experi- 
ence. Recipient  of  two  Bronze  Stars, 
the  Purple  Heart,  and  awarded  the 
U.S.  Army's  Ranger  Tab  and  Master 
Parachutist  Badge,  he  returned  to  ci- 
vilian ministry  in  1969  after  serving 
his  last  3  years  with  the  U.S.  Army's 
Special  Forces. 

He  retains  a  Reserve  commission  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel  and  currently 
serves  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Guard. 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  charges. 
Dr.  Hutchens  served  in  Israel  as  the 
chaplain  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Holy  Land  Studies,  and  later  as  chap- 
lain to  his  alma  mater,  Wheaton  Col- 
lege. 

He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  periodicals  and  theological  journals 


in  the  area  of  cross-cultural  communi- 
cations and  ethical  issues  related  to 
the  military. 

He  is  on  the  board  of  trustees  and 
adjunct  facility  of  Dominion  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  McLean,  Va. 

Dr.  Hutchens  is  married  to  the 
former  Pat  Mercer,  of  Winnfield,  La., 
also  a  graduate  of  Wheaton  College 
and  Northwestern  University  in  Evans- 
ton,  111.  The  Hutchenses  have  three 
children:  Rachel,  age  13;  Sarah,  age 
18;  and  Matt,  of  the  class  of  1984  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

Dr.  Hutchens  is  my  pastor  and  my 
good  friend.  It  is  certainly  my  pleasure 
to  present  him  to  you.  He  is  a  man 
who  truly  walks  in  the  path  of  God. 


that  could  save  them  are  going  to  be 
parked  instead  somewhere  in  a  desert. 


ADMINISTRATION  RAISES 

FRAUD.  WASTE.  AND  ABUSE  TO 
ART  FORM 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I 
got  a  story  for  you. 

Under  cross-examination  the  Coast 
Guard  told  me  an  amazing  thing  yes- 
terday in  an  appropriations  hearing  on 
the  Reagan  budget.  The  Coast  Guard 
confessed  that  under  this  budget  it 
will  not  be  able  to  operate  18  brand 
new  jet  surveillance  airplanes  that  are 
being  delivered  to  the  Coast  Guard 
this  year.  They  are  going  to  be  stock- 
piled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  planes  cost  $9 
million  apiece.  They  have  been  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. But  under  the  cockamamy  budget 
of  this  administration,  those  planes 
are  going  to  be  grounded  and  they  are 
going  to  be  mothballed. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  options  seriously 
being  considered  right  now  is  to  house 
them  somewhere  in  the  desert  in  the 
Southwest  part  of  the  United  States. 

Now  I  find  this  remarkable  budget 
managanent,  if  I  may  say  so.  These 
new  planes  are  designed  to  save  lives 
and  property  at  sea.  They  are  three 
times  faster  than  the  planes  now  in 
use  and  they  are  meant  to  replace  a  3- 
year-old  plane  that  experts  say  tends 
to  lose  its  wings  after  11,000  miles  of 
flight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a  bellyful  of 
administration  statements  about  Gov- 
ernment waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  In 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor,  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
administration  has  elevated  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  to  an  art  form.  Waste 
because  $162  million  in  equipment 
purchases  are  being  poured  down  the 
drain;  fraud,  because  this  administra- 
tion wants  the  country  to  believe  the 
Coast  Guard  can  take  these  cuts  and 
still  perform  its  mission.  And  abuse  be- 
cause of  the  abuse  of  lives  and  proper- 
ty  that   will   happen   because   planes 
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WEAPONS  TO  JORDAN 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  statements  coming  out  of  this 
administration  with  regard  to  their  in- 
tentions to  sell  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  weapons  that  would  alter  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East 
are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  of  Israel 
is  undergoing  a  great  deal  of  internal 
torment  in  living  up  to  its  very  gener- 
ous commitment  to  move  out  of  the 
Sinai,  to  have  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  other  high  administration 
officials  talk  about  a  plan  to  sell  desta- 
bilizing weapons  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Jordan  as  soon  as  our  elections  are 
conveniently  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
democratic  process  no  longer  inter- 
feres with  their  plans,  is  a  very  grave 
error. 

The  administration  has  time  and 
again  made  the  mistake  of  putting  the 
Camp  David  peace  process  in  second 
place.  As  long  as  we  reward  Arab  na- 
tions which  continue  to  vituperate  and 
denounce  any  serious  efforts  toward 
peace,  we  are  going  to  undermine  the 
one  serious  chance  we  have  had  to  end 
the  killing  and  the  bloodshed  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  latest  proposal  to  sell  arms  to 
Jordan  after  the  congressional  elec- 
tions is  cynical  and  erroneous.  It  is  im- 
portant, I  think,  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  make  clear  that  we  are  not 
simply  going  to  wait  until  1983  to  ap- 
prove a  sale  of  weapons  to  the  King- 
dom of  Jordan  which  would  jeopardize 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  especially  as 
long  as  they  maintain  their  immoder- 
ate vituperation  of  the  peace  process. 
We  must  press  the  administration  to 
drop  this  behind-the-scenes  proposal 
to  make  Jordan  a  real  threat  to  Israel. 


CLARIFICATION       OF       CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S.  1503 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  S.  1503,  the  Standby 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1982. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
conference  report  I  engaged  in  a  collo- 
quy with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fossils  and 
Synthetic  Fuels,  on  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  Mr.  Sharp  of 
Indiana.  The  purpose  of  colloquy  was 


to  clarify  that  agricultural  allocations 
needed  to  preserve  operations  incident 
to  the  manufacture,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts must  be  construed  to  include 
input  related  to  agricultural  oper- 
ations from  production  up  to  the  point 
of  final  purchase.  Specifically,  men- 
tioned in  the  dialog  were  such  inputs 
as  fertilizer  and  seeds  in  addition  to 
others.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  my  view  that  one  of  the  vital 
inputs  in  the  agricultural  chain  from 
production  to  final  purchase  includes 
packaging  used  to  preserve  agricultur- 
al products.  It  is  logical  that  the  draft- 
ers of  this  legislation  contemplated 
that  operations  incident  to  the  manu- 
facture and  transportation  of  agricul- 
tural products  be  protected  in  the 
event  that  there  is  an  allocation  of  pe- 
troleum products  under  this  legisla- 
tion. Otherwise  the  agricultural  objec- 
tive would  be  frustrated. 

A  similar  clarification  was  included 
in  the  record  of  debate  in  the  other 
body  when  S.  1503  was  originally 
passed  and  again  yesterday  when  the 
other  body  passed  the  conference 
report. 


THE  GROWING  PROBLEM  OF 
TOXIC  WASTES 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  that  we  are 
facing  in  this  Nation  today  threaten- 
ing the  health  and  lives  of  our  citizens 
is  the  growing  problem  of  toxic  wastes, 
which  are  leeching  out  into  the  waters 
of  this  Nation,  which  have  already  cre- 
ated health  problems,  which  have  al- 
ready created  conditions  in  which 
entire  communities  are  being  threat- 
ened. 

The  problem  is  growing.  It  has  been 
described  sometimes  as  a  ticking  time 
bomb,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  so  close  to  actually  occurring 
that  the  time  on  that  time  bomb  is 
fast  running  out. 

Therfore.  it  was  an  incredible  dis- 
play of  ignorance  last  week  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to 
issue  a  regulation  that  lifts  the  restric- 
tions on  the  storage  of  liquid  toxic 
wastes  in  landfills.  Knowing  the  expe- 
riences of  Love  Canal,  the  Valley  of 
the  Drums,  and  other  examples,  they 
are  simply  talking  about  poisoning 
American  people.  It  is,  indeed,  an  in- 
credible act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Public  Works  Investigations,  I 
today  announce  that  we  will  begin 
oversight  hearings  into  this  serious 
matter. 


OUR  STUDENTS  HAVE  WON 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
better  than  to  count  my  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched;  however.  I  do 
think  it  is  important  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  to  know  that 
we  have  really  finally  turned  the 
comer  in  our  battle  to  save  the  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs. 

The  real  job  now  is  to  keep  the  mo- 
mentum going  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  Congress  itself.  In  that 
regard,  I  certainly  hope  that  many  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  will  join 
with  many  of  their  own  colleagues  on 
their  side  who  have  come  forward  to 
state  in  the  last  week  that  they  would 
no  longer  support  further  cuts  in  the 
student  financial  aid  program:  so  we 
are  on  the  road  and  all  I  am  saying 
now  is  let  us  keep  it  moving  and  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  save  several  million 
students  and  give  them  the  right  to 
continue  their  education  next  year. 


WAKE  UP  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worst  kept  secret  in  Washington  is 
that  when  important  events  occur,  the 
President  is  napping. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  advisers  in 
the  White  House  that  when  they 
awaken  the  President  today,  that  they 
advise  him  that  another  business 
group  has  formally  broken  with 
Reaganomics,  calling  for  further  de- 
ductions of  the  Federal  deficit  and  for 
a  slower  buildup  in  defense. 

The  Business  Roundtable  has  decid- 
ed that  the  President's  budget  leaves 
likely  future  deficits  so  high  that 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  increasing 
interest  rates. 

A  spokesman  has  said,  "Without  a 
sharp  drop  in  interest  rates,  no  reason- 
able recovery  will  be  seen  before  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year." 

Mr.  Meese,  when  you  awaken  the 
President  with  the  news,  please  advise 
him  that  the  Business  Roundtable  still 
believes  that  deficits  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an  article 
from  today's  Washington  Post: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  4,  19823 

Corporate  Execittives  Break  With  Reagan 

(By  Peter  Behr) 

Leaders  of  the  Business  Roundtable.  rep- 
resenting the  nation's  largest  corporations, 
have  formally  broken  with  President 
Reagan  over  economic  policy,  calling  for 
further  reductions  in  federal  budget  deficits 
and  a  slower  buildup  in  defense  spending. 

The  business  leaders  have  decided  that 
the  president's  budget  leaves  likely  future 
deficits  to  high,  and  thereby  increases  the 
risk  that  interest  rates  will  stay  high  as 
well.  'Without  a  sharp  drop  in  interest 
rates,  no  reasonable  recovery  will  be  seen 
before  the  fourth  quarter."  they  said. 


They  also  indicated  that  the  Reagan  tax 
policies  should  be  reconsidered  with  an  eye 
toward  deficit  reduction.  Reagan  has  been 
adamantly  against  any  reduction  in  the  tax 
cuts  scheduled  this  years  and  next. 

The  new  position  was  reached  after  a  re- 
portedly sharp  debate  Tuesday  among  some 
40  members  of  the  Roundtable 's  policy  com- 
mittee meeting  in  New  York  City.  Leading 
the  meeting  was  Roundtable  chairman  Clif- 
ton C.  Garvin.  Jr..  chairman  of  Exxon  Corp. 

The  co-chairman.  Theodore  P.  Brophy. 
chairman  of  General  Telephone  &  Electron- 
ics Corp.;  James  H.  Evans,  chairman  of 
tJnion  Pacific  Corp.,  and  Walter  Wriston. 
chairman  of  Citibank,  were  also  present. 

The  Business  Roundtable.  whose  members 
are  the  chief  executives  of  196  major  corpo- 
rations, is  the  primary  lobbying  organiza- 
tion for  big  business.  In  the  past,  its  mem- 
bers have  strongly  backed  Reagan's  econom- 
ic program  and  following  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  in  January.  Roundtable 
leaders  urged  that  the  Reagan  program  be 
given  a  chance. 

Their  new  policy  statement  repeated  their 
support  for  the  president's  "objectives  and 
basic  economic  program." 

But  they  said  they  were  deeply  con- 
cerned by  continued  high  interest  rates  and 
the  size  of  the  projected  deficits  for  1983. 
1984  and  1985  and  do  not  believe  they  are 
adequately  addressed. 

"We  believe  that  interest  rates  and  the 
projected  deficits  are  interrelated."  they 
said,  warning  that  high  interest  rates  will 
prevent  a  "reasonable  "  recovery  from  the 
recession  until  the  last  three  months  of  this 
year,  much  later  than  Reagan  has  promised. 

"The  deficits  cannot  be  addressed  ade- 
quately without  major  permanent  spending 
cuts  including  cuts  in  the  indexed  entitle- 
ment programs  and  a  slowing  of  the  defense 
buildup."  they  added. 

Finally,  in  a  terse  comment  on  the  debate 
over  tax  policy,  the  Roundtable  members 
said,  "it  will  be  necessary  to  address  the  rev- 
enue side." 

A  Roundtable  spokesman  said  the  policy 
committee's  new  position  was  not  issued  as  a 
statement.  It  will  be  communicated  to  the 
White  House,  however. 

The  position  was  endorsed  unanimously 
by  the  policy  committee  members  following 
the  Tuesday  meeting  and  its  wording  re- 
flects a  consensus  of  the  members'  views  fol- 
lowing a  long  discussion  and  debate.  "That's 
as  far  as  we've  gone."  said  one  Roundtable 
source. 

The  Roundtable  members  may  try  to 
agree  on  a  specific  position  on  tax  policy,  as 
that  issue  develops  in  Congress,  the  source 
said.  They  were  not  able  to  do  so  at  Tues- 
day's meeting. 

Some  in  Congress  want  to  take  back  part 
of  last  year's  business  tax  cut  as  one  way  to 
raise  revenue  and  reduce  the  forthcoming 
deficits. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SAYS  DEFICITS 
DO  NOT  REALLY  MATTER 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently the  President  is  on  the  ranch  for 
a  few  days,  but  he  has  left  the  ranch 
in  perhaps  the  most  important  way. 

As  a  young  man  of  19  or  20  in  the 
early  sixties.  I  heard  Ronald  Reagan 
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tell  us  about  the  evils  of  government 
spending  and  the  evils  of  deficits,  and 
as  a  young  Member  of  this  House  in 
the  early  seventies,  I  heard  Ronald 
Reagan  tell  us  about  how  horrible  the 
big  deficits  were.  Some  of  us  who  had 
been  Keynesian  disciples  listened  very 
closely.  We  began  to  learn.  We  began 
to  get  educated,  and  now  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  telling  us.  as  he 
did  yesterday,  that  deficits  do  not 
really  matter. 

This  born-again  Keynesian  is  leaving 
the  ranch  of  balanced  budgets  at  a 
time  when  he  has  just  convinced  all  of 
us  on  this  side  that  they  are  so  impor- 
tant. 

I  hope  the  President  listens  to  the 
majority  leader  and  others  who  have 
proposed  a  summit  conference  to  get 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  into  coordi- 
nation and  that  he  comes  back  on  the 
ranch  feeling  that  high  deficits  are  a 
very  big  evil.  These  interest  rates  must 
be  brought  down  Mr.  Speaker.  And 
backing  off  the  massive  tax  cuts  and 
defense  increase  "won"  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  year  is  the  best  way  to  do 
that. 


THE  PRESIDENT  THROWS 
CAUTION  TO  THE  WIND 

(Mr.  KOGOVSEK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
his  last  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  exercise  "cautious 
optimism"  when  discussing  the  state 
of  the  economy.  Apparently  caution 
has  been  thrown  to  the  wind.  While 
Deputy  Treasury  Secretary  R.  T. 
McNamar  was  projecting  that  unem- 
ployment may  go  to  10  percent,  the 
President  was  telling  reporters  that 
the  recession  has  begun  to  level  out. 
Last  year,  it  was  easy  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  ask  Americans  to  have  faith. 
This  year,  Americans  are  still  being 
asked  to  have  faith,  despite  steady 
high  interest  rates,  near-record  busi- 
ness failures  and  alarming  increases  in 
unemployment.  In  my  own  State  of 
Colorado,  the  number  of  unemployed 
increased  16  percent  from  December 
to  January.  New  nationwide  figures  to 
be  announced  tomorrow  are  not  ex- 
pected to  show  a  leveling  out  of  unem- 
ployment statistics.  Faith,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's continuous  unrealistic 
optimism,  will  not  be  our  economic 
savior.  Rose  colored  glasses  will  not 
drop  inflation  to  OMB's  projected  4.8 
percent  in  1985,  or  drop  interest  rates 
that  year  to  8.5  percent,  or  unemploy- 
ment to  6.4  percent.  Realistic  econom- 
ic assumptions  and  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  domestic  and  defense  spend- 
ing and  tax  policy  will. 


RESTORATION  OF  VETERANS' 
DEPENDENTS  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today,  with  Representa- 
tives Edgar,  Whitehurst.  and  Hance 
introducing  legislation  which  will  re- 
store benefits  for  a  group  of  depend- 
ents of  deceased  veterans.  This  is  a 
small  group  who  were  swept  up  in 
social  security  reforms  in  last  year's 
Reconciliation  Act. 

The  bill  amends  title  38  of  the  Code 
and  provides  thereunder  a  benefit 
equal  to  what  these  individuals,  aged 
16-18,  would  get  under  social  security 
had  not  the  cut-off  age  for  social  secu- 
rity dependents'  benefits  been  dropped 
from  18  to  16.  This  benefit  would  be 
available  to  the  children  of  servicemen 
and  veterans  who  were  killed  in  action 
or  who  died  from  service-connected 
causes. 

Some  may  want  to  consider  fully  re- 
storing a  broader  range  of  citizens  to 
eligibility,  including  all  social  security 
dependents.  That  would  cost  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars.  We  must  recognize  that 
this  particular,  narrow  group  consti- 
tutes a  special  case  in  that  there  was 
an  implicit  contract  related  to  the  en- 
listment of  the  deceased:  that  should 
he  die  In,  or  as  a  result  of  his  service, 
his  children  would  be  taken  care  of 
through  age  18.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  make  good  on  that. 


n  1145 

STUDENT  DRUG  USE 

(Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  recently  of  some 
good  news  in  this  Nation's  battle 
against  drug  abuse  by  young  people. 
For  the  third  straight  year,  research- 
ers are  reporting  a  drop  in  marihuana 
use  by  high  school  students. 

In  a  study  done  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Drug  Abuse  (NIDA),  re- 
searchers found  that  in  1981  1  of  every 
14  high  school  students  said  they  used 
marihuana  daily.  Compared  to  1  in 
every  9  students  in  1978  that  said  they 
were  daily  marihuana  users. 

The  study  of  17,000  students  nation- 
wide also  revealed  a  drop  in  use  of 
cigarettes,  PCP,  and  some  inhalants 
and  tranquilizers. 

The  researchers  believe  that  more 
students  are  paying  attention  to  warn- 
ings about  the  health  and  psychologi- 
cal hazards  of  drug  abuse.  In  fact, 
almost  60  percent  of  the  students  said 
they  think  regular  marihuana  users 
face  a  "great  risk"  of  harming  them- 
selves. 


As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  head- 
way is  being  made  in  efforts  to  educate 
our  young  people  about  the  hazards  of 
drugs. 


FREE  AND  FAIR  TRADE 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
legislation  will  be  introduced,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor,  to  restore  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  assure  overall 
trade  reciprocity  with  countries  which 
raise  trade  barriers  against  U.S.  goods 
and  subsidize  their  exports  to  us. 

The  problem  is  critical  and  is  seri- 
ously hampering  our  economic  recov- 
ery effort,  it  is  costing  the  jobs  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  take  steps  to 
terminate  trade  agreements  with 
other  countries  if  our  trading  partners 
fail  to  provide  equivalent  competitive 
opportunities  for  U.S.  products  and 
raw  materials. 

It  would  also  give  the  President  the 
option  of  increasing  import  duties  or 
establishing  import  restrictions. 

While  I  strongly  support  bilateral 
trade  agreements,  I  believe  we  have  a 
commitment  to  the  American  people 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  fair 
trade.  Free  trade  cannot  be  a  one-way 
street.  Free  and  fair  trade  is  a  two-way 
street. 

Reciprocity  is  not  synonymous  with 
protectionism.  It  is  not  a  device  to 
limit  our  markets,  but  a  means  to  open 
foreign  markets  to  American  trade. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote negotiation  and  encourage  our 
trading  partners  to  open  their  markets 
to  U.S.  goods,  services,  and  raw  materi- 
als. 

Unfortunately  our  existing  trade 
laws,  particularly  the  GATT,  are  in- 
sufficient to  insure  free  and  fair  trade. 

While  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  have  to  use  the  au- 
thority this  legislation  would  confer, 
never  the  less  the  United  States  must 
be  prepared  to  force  the  issue.  This 
bill  would  give  the  President  the  nec- 
essary authority. 


CONGRESS  IS  OUT  TO  LUNCH 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  as 
many  of  ray  colleagues  are,  becoming 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  action,  the  lack  of  motion  that  we 
have  seen  in  this  Congress  since  our 
Christmas  recess.  We  have  time  and 
time  again  listened  to  speakers  come 
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before  this  body  and  redefine  the 
problem,  stating  that  this  country  is  in 
a  mess,  speaking  of  the  growing  defi- 
cit, without  coming  up  with  solutions. 

It  has  been  said  now  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas:  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  President  that  might 
be  napping.  But  what  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  did  not  make  reference 
to  is  the  Congress  that  has  been  out  to 
lunch  since  December  1981. 

It  is  time  for  the  majority  party  of 
this  body  to  come  up  with  solutions 
and  to  quit  making  political  hay  on 
the  backs  of  the  poor  and  the  unem- 
ployed. 


WE  NEED  THE  MAJORITY 
PARTY'S  IDEAS 

(Mr.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my  col- 
league who  preceded  me,  yesterday  I 
took  the  floor  to  ask  Members  of  the 
majority  party  to  submit  their  ideas, 
as  they  have  for  25  years,  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  on  this  budget. 

Are  you  proposing  higher  taxes?  Do 
you  like  higher  interest  rates?  Are  you 
proposing  cutting  entitlements?  Tell 
us  what  you  want  to  do. 

I  was  wrong  in  saying  they  haven't 
come  up  with  any  ideas.  One  of  my 
colleagues,  after  I  spoke  yesterday,  re- 
minded me  they  had  sent  out  their 
committees  throughout  the  country 
last  year  to  study  Reaganomics.  They 
do  have  a  concrete  proposal  coming  in 
front  of  us.  They  want  to  raise  those 
committees'  spending  levels  by  an- 
other 20  percent  this  year.  If  that  is 
the  best  you  have  to  do,  gentlemen, 
good  luck. 


CONGRESS  IS  NOT  WORKING 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  problem 
facing  the  country  today  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  Americans  who 
are  not  working.  Congress  shares  that 
with  them.  We  are  not  working  either. 
The  difference  is  that  we  are  being 
paid  $60,000  a  year  for  not  working. 

We  are  doing  nothing  around  here. 
At  the  same  time,  we  could  be  doing  a 
lot  of  things.  We  hear  many  colleagues 
talking  about  a  balanced  budget.  We 
have  had  balanced-budget  amend- 
ments before  committees  around  here 
now  for  some  months.  Why  not  bring 
one  of  those  amendments  onto  the 
floor?  The  American  people  are  wait- 
ing for  it. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  the  American 
people  think  we  ought  to  restore 
school  prayer.  Why  not  bring  that 
issue  out?  We  have  the  time  to  do  it. 


The  American  people  see  rampant 
crime.  They  think  we  ought  to  restore 
the  death  penalty  as  one  of  the  ways 
to  deal  with  crime.  Well,  why  not 
bring  it  out  here  and  debate  it?  We 
have  the  time.  We  are  not  working. 
Let  us  use  the  time.  Let  us  begin  ad- 
dressing some  of  the  concerns  that  the 
American  people  expect  us  to  be  ad- 
dressing. Let  us  get  to  work. 


RELEASE  OF  SOME  SECRET 

INFORMATION  IS  NECESSARY 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  your  personal  envoy  to  El 
Salvador,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
John  Murtha  of  Permsylvania.  did  an 
excellent  job  of  factfinding  down 
there  last  month.  I  hope  that  all  the 
members  of  your  party  and  mine  will 
read  his  full  report  when  it  is  ready 
next  week. 

I  have  just  returned,  yesterday,  from 
3  days  in  El  Salvador  myself.  It  is  the 
second  trip  I  have  made  to  that  tiny 
nation  within  the  year,  and  I  would 
like  to  make  some  observations  about 
top  secret  briefings  and  documents 
concerning  Central  America. 

All  across  the  networks'  news  pro- 
grams last  night  there  were  stories 
about  a  Member  of  Congress  possibly 
having  released  top  secret  information 
about  what  this  country  is  doing  in 
laser  space  weapons.  This  would  be 
very  unfortunate  if  true.  What  we  are 
doing  in  military  R.  «&  D.  absolutely 
must  be  kept  top  secret.  We  must 
maintain  absolute  secrecy  in  a  second 
category  of  intelligence,  that  is,  how 
we  obtain  intelligence  information 
worldwide.  It  is  and  should  be  top 
secret  whether  it  is  KH-11  satellite 
photography,  film  or  radar  from 
multisonic  high-altitude  aircraft  like 
the  SR-71,  or  high-altitude  aircraft 
like  the  U-2  that  must  always  be  kept 
secret— how  we  get  it.  But  there  is  a 
third  field  of  secrecy  classification 
that  I  believe  we  must  start  releasing 
to  the  American  people.  That  is:  What 
the  Soviets  are  doing;  what  the 
Cubans  are  doing;  and  what  the  Sovi- 
ets and  Cubans  and  Nicaraguans  are 
doing  together  in  El  Salvador.  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  have  seen  hard-core  evi- 
dence that  proves  the  statement,  that 
our  Secretary  of  State  is  correct  when 
he  says  that  the  El  Salvadoran  guerril- 
la terrorism  is  under  "external  com- 
mand and  control."  He  says  the  evi- 
dence is  "irrefutable  and  incontrovert- 
ible" and  I  believe  it  is.  But  it  must  be 
shown  to  the  American  people  and  our 
ever-hungry  free  press. 

Freedom  of  Information  Act  releases 
10  years  after  the  fact  proving  our 
policies  were  just  and  correct  after  one 
more  country  is  lost  to  communism,  do 
us  absolutely  no  good.  The  thousands 


of  refugees,  by  then,  are  here  in  the 
United  States  or  dead.  I  hope  that 
some  Senators  in  my  party  and  some 
Congessmen  in  my  party,  not  accom- 
panied by  radical  propagandists,  and 
benefiting  from  a  solid  pretrip  CIA 
briefing  before  they  go  down,  as  I  did, 
will  go  to  El  Salvador  soon.  This  little, 
beleaguered  country  is  closer  to  my 
hometown  of  Los  Angeles  than  Los 
Angeles  is  to  our  Capitol  here  in  D.C. 
It  is  closer  to  other  Stales  like  Arizo- 
na, New  Mexico,  or  Texas,  than  is  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  or  Maine  or 
Washington  State  to  Florida. 

See  it  for  yourself  before  it  is  too 
late.  The  domino  theory  lives  again. 
Ask  the  surviving  boat  people  about 
domino  theory  No.  1. 


TOXIC  WASTE  NIGHTMARE 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  askeo  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  take  a  minute,  but  I  would  like  to 
speak  concerning  the  new  regulation 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

In  New  Jersey,  we  are  faced  with  a 
most  serious  toxic  waste  situation.  In 
one  of  our  big  cities,  the  whole  water 
supply  is  in  danger.  The  idea  that 
drums  can  be  buried,  when  we  know 
how  they  leak,  and  can  pollute  the 
water  supply,  is  surely  a  grave  mis- 
take. For  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  it  is 
indeed  a  very  serious  matter  if  any  re- 
laxation of  these  regulations  is  to  be 
allowed. 


SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  WATER 
RIGHTS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  357,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5118)  to  provide 
water  to  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona 
and  its  members,  to  settle  Papago 
Indian  water  rights  claims  in  portions 
of  the  Papago  Reservations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  359,  nays 
0,  not  voting  75.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  17] 

YEAS-359 

Akaka 

Dowdy 

Kastenmeier 

Albosta 

Dreier 

Kazen 

Alexander 

Duncan 

Kemp 

Anderson 

Dunn 

Kennelly 

Andrews 

Dymally 

Kildee 

Annunzlo 

Dyson 

Kindness 

Anthony 

Early 

Kogovsek 

Applegate 

Eckart 

Kramer 

Archer 

Edgar 

LaFalce 

Aspin 

Emerson 

Lagomarsino 

Atkinson 

Emery 

Lantos 

AuColn 

English 

Latta 

Badham 

Ertel 

Leach 

Bafalis 

Evans  (DE) 

Leath 

Bailey  (MO) 

Evans  (GA) 

LeBoutillier 

Bailey  (PA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Lee 

Barnard 

Evans  (IN) 

Lehman 

Bames 

Pascell 

Lent 

Bedell 

Fazio 

Levitas 

Bellenson 

Penwick 

Lewis 

Benedict 

Perraro 

Livingston 

Benjamin 

Piedler 

Loeffler 

Bennett 

Pields 

Long (LA) 

Bereuter 

Pindley 

Long(MD) 

Bevill 

PIthlan 

Lott 

Bliley 

Flippo 

Lowery  (CA) 

Boland 

Foley 

Lujan 

Boiling 

Ford  (MI) 

Luken 

Boner 

Ford  (TN) 

Lundine 

Bonior 

Fountain 

Lungren 

Bonker 

Prank 

Madigan 

Bouquard 

Frenzel 

Markey 

Bowen 

Frost 

Marlenee 

Breaux 

Puqua 

Marriott 

Brinkley 

Garcia 

Martin  (ID 

Brodhead 

Gaydos 

Martin  (NO 

Brooks 

Gejdenson 

Martin  (NY) 

Broomfleld 

Gephardt 

Matsui 

Brown  (CA) 

Gibbons 

Mavroules 

Brown  (CO) 

Oilman 

McClory 

Brown  (OH) 

Cinn 

McDonald 

Broyhill 

Glickman 

McEwen 

Burgener 

Goodling 

McGrath 

Butler 

Gore 

McKinney 

Byron 

Gradison 

Michel 

Campbell 

Gramm 

Mlkulski 

Carman 

Gray 

Miller  <CA) 

Carney 

Green 

Miller  (OH) 

Chappell 

Gregg 

Mineta 

Chappie 

Grlsham 

Mlnish 

Cheney 

Guarlni 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Clausen 

Gunderson 

Moffett 

Cllnger 

Hagedom 

Molinari 

Coats 

Hall  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Coleman 

Hall.  Ralph 

Moore 

Collins  (ID 

Hall,  Sam 

Moorhead 

Collins  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Morrison 

Conable 

Hammerschmid 

Mottl 

Conte 

Hansen  (ID) 

Murphy 

Conyers 

Hansen  (UT) 

Myers 

Corwran 

Harkln 

Natcher 

Coughlin 

Hartnett 

Nelligan 

Courter 

Hawkins 

Nelson 

Coyne,  James 

Heckler 

Nichols 

Coyne.  William 

Hefner 

Nowak 

Craig 

Heftel 

Oakar 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hendon 

Ottlnger 

Crane.  Philip 

Hertel 

Oxley 

D'Amours 

Hightower 

Panetta 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hller 

Parrls 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

HillU 

Pashayan 

Danielson 

Holland 

Patman 

Dannemeyer 

Hollenbeck 

Paul 

Daschle 

Hopkins 

Pease 

Daub 

Horton 

Perkins 

Davis 

Howard 

Petri 

Deckard 

Hoyer 

Peyser 

Dellunts 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

DeNardis 

Hughes 

Porter 

Derrick 

Hunter 

Pursell 

Dickinson 

Hyde 

Quillen 

Dicks 

Ireland 

Rahall 

Dingell 

Jacobs 

Railsback 

Dixon 

Jeffries 

Rangel 

Donnelly 

Jenkins 

Ratchford 

Dorgan 

Johnston 

Regula 

Dornan 

Jones  (NO 

Reuss 

Dougherty 

Jones  (OK) 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Siljander 

Vento 

Ritter 

Simon 

Volkmer 

Rotjerts  1 1 

CS)        Skeen 

Walgren 

Roberts  (S 

Di        Skelton 

Walker 

Robinson 

Smith  lAL) 

Wampler 

Rodino    * 

Smith  (lA) 

Washington 

Roe 

Smith  (NE) 

Watkins 

Roemer 

Smith  (NJ) 

Waxman 

Rogers 

Smith  (PA) 

Weaver 

Rose 

Snowe 

Weber  (MN) 

Rosenthal 

Snyder 

Weber  (OH) 

Roth 

Solarz 

Weiss 

Roukema 

Solomon 

While 

Rousselol 

Spence 

Whitehurst 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Whitley 

Rudd 

Stanton 

Whittaker 

Russo 

SUrk 

Williams  (MT) 

Sabo 

Staton 

Wilson 

Sawyer 

Stenholm 

Winn 

Scheuer 

Stratton 

Wirth 

Schneider 

Studds 

Wolf 

Schroeder 

Stump 

Wolpe 

Schulze 

Swift 

Wortlep 

Schumer 

Synar 

Wright 

Seiberling 

Tauke 

Wyden 

Sensenbre 

nner      Tauzin 

Wylie 

Shamansk 

y           Taylor 

Yates 

Shannon 

Thomas 

Yatron 

Sharp 

Traxler 

Young  (FD 

Shaw 

Trible 

Young  (MO) 

Shumway 

Udall 

Zablocki 

Shuster 

Vander  Jagt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-75 

Addabbo 

Florio 

Mitchell  ;MD) 

Ashbrook 

Foglietta 

Moakley 

Beard 

Forsythe 

Montgomery 

Belhune 

Fowler 

Murtha 

Biaggi 

Gingrich 

Napier 

Bingham 

Goldwater 

Neal 

Blanchard 

Gonzalez 

O'Brien 

Boggs 

Hance 

Oberstar 

Burton.  Jo 

Jin        Hatcher 

Obey 

Burton.  Pt 

llllip     Holt 

Patterson 

Chisholm 

Huckaby 

Pepper 

Clay 

Hutto 

Price 

Coelho 

Jeffords 

Pritchard 

Crockett 

Jones  (TN) 

Richmond 

de  la  Gara 

V           Leland 

Rostenkowski 

Derwinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Santini 

Downey 

Marks 

Savage 

Dwyer 

Mattox 

Shelby 

Edwards  ( . 

ID        MazzoU 

Smith  (OR) 

Edwards  (( 

;A)       McCloskey 

Stangeland 

Edwards  (( 

3K)      McCollum 

Stokes 

Erdahl 

McCurdy 

Whitten 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Williams  (OH) 

Pary 

McHugh 

Young  (AK) 

Pish 

Mica 

Zeferetti 

D  1200 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to.- 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  5118,  with  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen), 
the    distinguished    chairman    of    the 


Subcommittee   on   Water   and   Power 
Resources. 

D  1215 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  approval  of  H.R. 
5118.  The  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  was  devel- 
oped subsequent  to  oversight  and  leg- 
islative hearings  which  were  held  in 
Arizona  last  year  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  and  Power  Resources, 
which  I  chair.  Many  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  witnesses  who  testified  at 
those  hearings  are  incorporated  in  the 
bill. 

The  water  resources  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  are  limited.  Much  of  the 
water  supply  is  groundwate'-  and  be- 
cause of  increasing  populations,  a  seri- 
ous groundwater  overdraft  problem 
has  been  created. 

The  people  of  Arizona  are  not  un- 
aware of  their  water  problems  and 
have  acted  to  correct  them.  The  legis- 
lature has  adopted  a  strict  groundwat- 
er code  limiting  new  uses  of  ground- 
water and  instituting  other  conserva- 
tion measures. 

In  the  Tucson  area,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
world  entirely  dependent  upon 
groundwater,  significant  conservation 
measures  have  been  undertaken  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  However,  implementa- 
tion of  a  meaningful  water  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  area  is  dependent 
upon  the  settlement  of  longstanding 
disputes  over  the  water  right  claims  of 
the  Papago  Indian  Tribes.  A  settle- 
ment is  required  in  order  that  the  vari- 
ous users,  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Tucson,  important  mineral  resource 
industries  in  the  area,  farmers,  and 
the  Indians  themselves,  will  have  a 
secure  knowledge  of  what  their  water 
entitlements  are  and  that  they  will 
have  a  dependable  supply  of  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  of  water 
which  will  be  delivered  to  the  Indians 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5118  is 
far  less  than  the  amount  which  they 
claimed  in  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources and  may  well  be  far  less  than 
that  which  they  could  obtain  through 
litigation.  But  such  litigation  would  be 
expensive  not  only  in  terms  of  money, 
but  in  terms  of  valuable  time  lost  in 
the  needed  development  of  water  re- 
sources in  southern  Arizona. 

H.R.  5118  is  the  product  of  long  ne- 
gotiation involving  all  of  the  interest- 
ed parties.  Enactment  of  the  bill  will 
avoid  lengthy  and  expensive  litigation. 
Through  the  bill.  Chairman  Udall  has 
provided  a  reasonable  solution  to  a  dif- 
ficult problem  and  I  urge  approval  of 
the  legislation  by  the  House. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  take  this  time  to  thank  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen).  He 
has  been  critically  important  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation;  he  has 
worked  hard  and  in  a  very  conscien- 
tious manner  typical  of  his  service 
here. 

We  think  we  ought  to  make  him  an 
honorary  citizen  of  Arizona  in  light  of 
all  his  service  and  devotion  to  this 
issue  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Arizo- 
na and  maybe  name  a  cactus  after  him 
or  name  a  small  mountain  after  him 
one  of  these  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  on  behalf  of  southern  Ari- 
zona, we  really  appreciate  all  that  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Clausen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  join  in  the  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  5118,  the  Southern  Arizona 
Water  Rights  Settlement  Act,  and  to 
join  in  concurring  in  the  remarks  that 
were  presented  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen).  I  commend  him  for  the 
remarks  that  he  made,  and  I  also  com- 
mend him  for  his  leadership  once 
again  on  some  of  these  very  important 
water  resource  issues. 

This  has  been  a  genuinely  bipartisan 
effort,  with  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  working  together  to  coordi- 
nate the  input  to  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Arizona  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  delegation.  It  has 
been  a  genuine  bipartisan  effort  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  some  of  these  per- 
plexing problems. 

I  also  want  to  take  just  a  brief 
moment  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan),  our 
ranking  minority  member,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Bereuter),  who  has  taken  on  the 
assignment  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
to  work  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  full  committee  on  some  of 
these  very  difficult  Indian  issues.  He 
has  been  most  helpful  and  most  schol- 
arly in  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
proceeded  to  help  resolve  some  of 
these  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  100  years  ago, 
the  Government  of  these  United 
States  created  the  Papago  Indian  Res- 
ervations. The  trust  so  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Papago  Tribe  included  the  Govern- 
ment's duty  to  legally  protect  the 
water  resources  of  the  reservations. 
The  United  States  has  neglected  this 
responsibility  and  has,  in  fact,  actively 
encouraged  development  of  industrial 
and  municipal  water  uses  of  no  benefit 
to  the  Indian  Tribe. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment took  action  against  approximate- 
ly 1.800  non-Indian  water  users  in  the 
Tucson  area;  asking  that  their  use  of 


the  water  supply  be  discontinued.  This 
action  forces  the  local  non-Indian  citi- 
zens to  pay  the  full  price  for  100  years 
of  neglectful  water  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  is  not 
the  most  equitable  solution  to  the  situ- 
ation. Therefore,  I  ask  support  for  the 
balanced  settlement  proposed  by  H.R. 
5118. 

This  legislative  settlement  provides 
that  water  be  delivered  to  the  Papago 
Tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  non-Indian 
water  users.  Critics  have  claimed  that 
this  settlement  requires  excessive  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  Chairman,  clearly,  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  only  expense  borne  by  the 
United  States  is  that  of  delivering 
water  to  the  Papago  Tribe  which  is 
contributed  by  the  non-Indian  water 
users. 

In  addition,  a  trust  fund  established 
by  the  bill  will  provide  income  to  be 
used  by  the  tribe  for  putting  the  water 
to  the  most  beneficial  use.  This  will 
not  result  in  a  budget  outlay  because 
only  the  interest  gained  on  the  trust 
fund  will  be  distributed  to  the  tribe. 

This  bill  provides  equitable  settle- 
ment to  the  situation.  It  is  one  which 
achieves  the  necessary  balance  of  con- 
servation and  management  of  the  lim- 
ited water  resources  in  southern  Arizo- 
na. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Bereuter). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5118.  the 
Southern  Arizona  Water  Rights  Set- 
tlement of  1982. 

This  bill  would  implement  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  water  rights 
claims  of  the  Papago  Indian  Tribe. 
These  claims  have  their  basis  in  nearly 
100  years  of  failure  by  the  United 
States,  as  trustee  for  Indian  natural 
resources,  to  protect  the  Papagos'  pre- 
cious water  supply. 

Over  the  years,  the  Papago,  an  agri- 
cultural tribe  now  numbering  about 
14,000  members,  have  seen  their  sur- 
face waters  disappear  and  many  of 
their  wells  go  dry  as  a  direct  result  of 
groundwater  pumping  by  non-Indians 
adjacent  to  the  reservation.  Only  in 
1975,  did  the  United  States  act  to  pro- 
tect the  tribe's  water  by  filing  suit  to 
enjoin  the  off-reservation  pumping. 
This  litigation  was  the  stimulus  for  ne- 
gotiations that  produced  the  settle- 
ment embodied  in  H.R.  5118. 

H.R.  5118  would  settle  the  tribe's 
claims  by  providing  the  tribe  its  exist- 
ing entitlement  of  37.000  acre-feet  of 
Central  Arizona  Project  water,  28,200 
acre-feet  of  reclaimed  water  from  the 
city  of  Tucson,  and  a  delivery  system 
to  bring  the  water  to  two  of  the  trit)e's 
three  reservations.  The  bill  would  also 
establish  a  $15-million  trust  fund  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  interest  from 
which  would  be  used  by  the  tribe 
solely  for  putting  its  water  to  benefi- 
cial use. 


As  a  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tees  Republican  Task  Force  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  a  member  of  the  Water 
and  Power  Subcommittee,  I  must  say  I 
am  deeply  disappointed  that,  despite 
support  within  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment for  this  settlement,  the  adminis- 
tration's position,  communicated  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  is  not  supportive  of  H.R.  5118. 
I  am  particularly  disappointed  that 
OMB  would  raise  concerns  on  the 
basis  of  needlessly  exaggerated  esti- 
mates of  the  settlement's  actual  costs. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  expenditures  authorized 
by  the  bill  at  $101  million  over  the 
next  5  years,  with  outlays  of  $96  mil- 
lion. However,  fully  $85  million  of  this 
amount  is  for  construction  of  portions 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  (CAP) 
that  would  be  built  whether  or  not  the 
Papago  settlement  is  enacted;  $65  mil- 
lion of  it  would  be  for  part  of  the  end 
of  the  Tucson  Aqueduct,  and  $20  mil- 
lion would  be  for  on-reservation  irriga- 
tion works  to  deliver  CAP  water  which 
the  Secretary  must  provide  the  tribe 
under  existing  law.  The  only  signifi- 
cant new  cost  of  the  settlement  itself 
is  $15  million  for  the  trust  fund,  which 
will  remain  in  the  Treasury  while  in- 
terest from  it  is  paid  to  the  tribe. 

In  contrast.  OMB  reportedly  esti- 
mates over  $100  million  in  additional 
capital  costs  for  construction  on  the 
assumption  that  a  separate  pipeline 
would  have  to  be  built  to  deliver  Tuc- 
son's reclaimed  water  to  the  reserva- 
tion. This  assumption  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  discretion  to  determine  the 
most  feasible  and  cost-effective 
method  for  delivering  the  reclaimed 
water  or  its  equivalent  from  other 
sources. 

And  this  assumption  disregards  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  parties  to  the 
settlement  expects  or  wants  such  a 
pipeline  to  be  built.  If  this  phantom 
pipeline  is  not  built,  the  United  States 
would  be  spared  an  additional  $8  mil- 
lion or  so  in  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

In  addition  to  objections  to  the  bill's 
cost.  OMB  has  suggested  that  it  would 
set  a  precedent  of  having  the  United 
States  pay  the  full  cost  of  a  settlement 
of  claims  for  which  other  parties  are 
also  responsible.  This  is  simply  not 
true.  Negotiated  settlements  of  Indian 
land  and  water  claims  enacted  by  Con- 
gress over  the  past  few  years  have  rec- 
ognized the  principle  that  parties  to 
claims  must  share  the  burden  of  set- 
tlement. Under  H.R.  5118,  the  city  of 
Tucson  and  its  taxpayers  will  provide, 
at  no  profit,  28.200  acre-feet  of  treated 
water  annually  for  use  by  the  tribe.  At 
its  current  estimated  value  of  $50  per 
acre-foot,  this  water  is  worth  $1.4  mil- 
lion annually.  The  city  will  thus  forgo 
both  the  potential  use  and  sale  of  this 
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valuable  asset  as  its  contribution  to 
this  settlement. 

Finally,  OMB  would  have  us  assume 
that  the  United  States  will  have  to 
pay  the  Papagos  $17  million  annually, 
in  perpetuity,  as  damages  in  the  event 
that  water  from  all  potential  sources  is 
not  available  to  the  Secretary  to  meet 
his  obligations  to  the  tribe.  This  as- 
sumption not  only  pegs  the  cost  of 
water  at  an  amazing  $250  per  acre- 
foot,  it  also  assumes  that  the  entire 
Colorado  River  and  all  southern  Arizo- 
na will  go  bone  dry  very  soon  and  stay 
that  way.  While  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous of  us  to  assume  such  an  event 
could  not  happen,  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous for  us  to  assume  it  will  happen 
and  inflate  the  potential  cost  of  this 
bill  accordingly. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  would  urge 
the  good  people  at  OMB  to  reconsider 
their  figures  on  this  legislation.  We 
are  Jointly  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  seek  fiscally  responsible  and 
fair  solutions  to  many  problems.  In 
this  case,  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  Papago  claims  can  deny  that  they 
are  very  strong  claims.  Also  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  these  claims  would 
not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  to  meet  its  legal  ob- 
ligations to  the  tribe.  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  upon  OMB,  as  it  is  on  us,  to 
seek  constructive  solutions  which  rec- 
ognize the  severity  of  the  problems 
posed  by  these  claims  and  the  need  for 
a  fair  and  just  solution  to  them.  The 
sad  fact  of  our  situation  is  that  there 
is  really  no  cheap,  or  easy,  or  better  al- 
ternative to  a  settlement  that  has 
been  reached  by  the  parties  involved 
after  years  of  difficult  but  good-faith 
negotiations. 

I  know  of  no  fair  and  acceptable  al- 
ternative, other  than  the  settlement 
provided  by  this  bill,  that  would  have 
the  support  of  the  parties  involved. 
Without  legislation  such  as  this,  the 
Papago  claims  will  have  to  be  litegat- 
ed.  This  will  mean  that  the  United 
States  will  be  required  to  bear  the  cost 
of  years  of  litigation  while  the  more 
than  one-half  million  citizens  of 
southern  Arizona  would  have  to 
endure  years  of  uncertainty  about 
their  future  water  supplies. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  H.R.  5118  is  a  balanced,  work- 
able, and  relatively  inexpensive  settle- 
ment of  some  very  complex  and  expen- 
sive claims.  Fiscal  prudence  actually 
argues  for  its  passage.  The  bill  has 
been  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
and  by  the  full  Interior  Committee, 
and  I  believe  it  is  clearly  worthy  of  my 
colleagues'  support.  I  strongly  urge 
your  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  5118. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  a  time  around  here— and  I  have 


been  around  a  long  time— when  Indian 
legislation  always  went  roaring 
through  the  Congress.  And  in  recent 
years,  some  have  made  political  profit 
out  of  opposing  a  lot  of  Indian  legisla- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Bereuter).  who  has  become  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  our  commit- 
tee in  a  very  short  time,  has  taken  on 
the  task  of  being  spokesman  for  the 
million  or  million  and  a  half  American 
Indians  who  need  our  help  and  need 
our  understanding.  It  is  an  important 
job  he  does,  and  he  does  not  get  much 
credit  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  commendations  are 
appropriate,  and  I  want  to  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
commending  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Bereuter).  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  gentleman  volunteered  to  be 
the  chairman  of  our  Task  Force  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  he  has  taken  a 
very  active  interest  in  it.  The  gentle- 
man has  done  a  good  job  with  it.  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
only  one  remaining  speaker,  namely, 
myself. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  LujAN). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5118. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  water 
rights  claims  of  the  Papago  Indian 
Tribe  as  to  the  San  Xavier  Reserva- 
tion and  the  Shuk  Toak  District  of  the 
Sells  Papago  Reservation  are  very 
strong  claims.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
water  tables  were  substantially  low- 
ered by  non-Indian  interests,  and  that 
the  United  States,  as  a  trustee,  is 
obliged  to  protect  the  water  rights  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  This  bill  provides  for 
a  just  settlement  which  was  negotiated 
in  good  faith  by  all  of  the  parties  in- 
volved, including  the  tribe,  the  city  of 
Tucson,  and  the  major  copper  mines 
and  irrigation  districts  in  the  area. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that 
the  cost  of  the  settlement  will  not  be 
borne  solely  by  the  United  States.  The 
city  of  Tucson  will  be  required  to  pro- 
vide reclaimed  water  free  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  deliver  to  the 
Papago  Tribe.  The  community   reve- 


nue which  the  city  of  Tucson  would 
lose  as  a  result  is  their  equitable  con- 
tribution to  this  settlement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  OMB 
figured  into  the  final  cost  total,  the 
expense  of  delivering  treated  water  to 
the  Papago  Tribe  when,  in  fact,  this 
delivery  system  may  never  have  to  be 
built.  In  addition,  approximately  $65 
million  of  the  construction  costs  would 
have  to  be  spent  in  any  event  to  pro- 
vide water  to  the  city  of  Tucson  under 
the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  this  bill.  H.R. 
5118.  is  the  best  and  least  expensive 
solution  to  settle  the  water  rights 
claims  of  the  Papago  Indian  Tribe.  It 
is  vital  for  the  continuation  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  in 
southern  Arizona.  If  this  issue  remains 
in  the  courts,  the  United  States  will 
spend  many  more  dollars  in  litigation 
costs  and  the  city  of  Tucson  will  be 
unable  to  rely  on  the  water  tables 
during  that  time. 

I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  equitable  settlement. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  join  in 
congratulating  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
Mr.  Morris  Udall,  for  the  work  which 
he  has  done  not  only  on  the  bill  here 
in  Washington  but  also  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  settle- 
ment—a very  aifficult  set  of  negotia- 
tions which  has  resulted.  I  think,  in 
justice  to  everybody. 
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I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen).  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  gentlemen 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  my  very  good 
friend  and  neighbor  in  the  Rayburn 
Building.  Don  Clausen,  and  Manny 
LujAN.  my  neighbor  in  New  Mexico, 
and  my  good  friend  Doug  Bereuter, 
and  all  of  the  others  on  the  committee 
who  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  this. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
mayor  of  Tucson.  Lew  Murphy.  Arizo- 
na is  blessed  by  some  really  great 
people  serving  as  mayors  of  our  vari- 
ous cities.  In  my  own  congressional 
district  I  have  six  mayors  and  I  have 
never  in  30  years  had  a  single  turkey 
as  a  mayor  of  any  of  my  cities.  They 
have  all  been  great,  and  they  still  are. 

Tucson  does  not  happen  to  be  in  my 
district  but  I  know  Lew  Murphy  and 
his  work  very  well,  and  this  settle- 
ment, the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to 
be  brought  about,  is  a  tribute  to  his 
statesmanship  as  well  as  to  the  states- 
manship of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league fr(jm  Arizona.  Congressman 
Udall. 


It  has  already  been  said,  of  course, 
that  this  is  very  important  legislation 
because  it  fulfills  the  trustee  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the 
Papago  Indians,  one  which  is  impor- 
tant. It  also  will  pave  the  way  toward 
the  delivery  of  the  wet  water  which  is 
certainly  a  part  of  the  understanding 
in  the  Indian  water  allocation  which 
was  put  together  by  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Andrus,  and 
has  recently  been  confirmed  by  the 
present  Secretary,  Secretary  Watt. 

I  only  wish  that  it  were  possible  in- 
stead of  having  one  Indian  tribe  in 
this  bill  to  have  all  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  Arizona  which  will  get  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  and  the  central  Ar- 
izona project  in  this  bill.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  same 
kind  of  agreement  at  the  present  time 
that  we  have  with  the  Papagos.  Also, 
the  situation  involving  most  of  the 
other  tribes  is  not  quite  as  acute  as  the 
situation  involving  the  Papagos.  So, 
when  you  have  an  agreement,  go 
ahead  and  put  it  into  law. 

In  my  opinion,  this  will  work  for  the 
best  interests  of  everyone.  Certainly  it 
is  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  the 
city  of  Tucson  that  this  be  done.  As  I 
said  yesterday  on  the  floor,  Tucson  is 
the  largest  city  in  the  world  that  is 
completely  dependent  on  an  under- 
ground water  supply.  In  one  of  the  1- 
minute  speeches  there  was  mention  of 
the  fact  that  the  landfills  around  the 
country  and  the  disposal  of  wastes  has 
polluted  water  aquifers.  That  has  also 
been  true  in  Tucson  and.  to  some 
degree,  in  some  of  the  other  cities  in 
Arizona. 

So  I  think  that  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  this  very  important  bill.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  funds  which 
will  be  appropriated  in  accordance 
with  this  bill  will  be  well  spent.  They 
are  funds  which  will  undoubtedly  head 
off  any  possibility  that  there  would  be 
other  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  by  way  of  recompense  be- 
cause of  a  job  of  trusteeship  that  was 
not  too  well  done  in  the  past  years. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Arizona  to  help  me 
to  answer  a  question  which  I  have 
been  getting  on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  It 
has  to  do,  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  wfe  have  tried  to  solve  Indian 
claims  and  have  found  that  when  we 
solve  one  that  a  few  years  later  there 
is  another  claim  which  arises.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  will,  once  and 
for  all.  solve  the  water  problems  be- 
tween the  Papago  Tribe,  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  city  of  Tucson 
and  some  private  water  users  in  that 
part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  basi- 
cally correct.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
member in  1948  we  passed  the  Indian 


Claims  Commission  and  for  30  years 
we  had  that  commission  settling  land 
claims. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  are  now  going  to 
focus  on  water  claims  particularly  in 
the  West  and  Members  in  the  Cham- 
ber here  from  the  Western  States  are 
going  to  have  to  do  this.  I  think  we 
have  shown  here  in  this  bill  the  path- 
way that  will  lead  us  to  a  solution  to 
water  problems  in  other  parts  of  the 
West. 

There  has  been  one  lawsuit  in 
Nevada  that  has  been  going  on  for  40 
years  and  they  have  spent  $40  million. 
The  genius  of  the  settlement  we  have 
worked  out  down  here,  I  can  say  to  my 
colleague,  is  that  the  Indians  came  in 
with  all  of  the  other  groups  and  they 
have  agreed  to  have  this  bill  passed. 

It  really  does  settle  this  division  of 
the  Central  Arizona  water  project  and 
it  settles  all  of  these  basic  underlying 
issues  about  how  we  are  going  to  get 
along  in  that  basin  with  the  water 
that  is  not  enough  for  all  of  the  uses. 

So  this  Is.  I  think,  a  good  precedent 
and  it  will  put  to  rest  for  now,  at  least, 
and  I  think  permanently,  any  division 
between  the  different  groups  on  the 
division  of  water. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  agrees  with  me  that  this  is  as 
permanent  a  settlement  as  one  can 
expect  when  one  is  dealing  with 
Indian  claims? 

Mr.  UP  AT  J..  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wanted  to  take  1  minute  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5118.  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
claims  between  the  Indian  tribes  and 
the  non-Indian  community.  It  dis- 
charges some  pending  lawsuits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  benefits  to 
the  Indian  tribes  are  contingent  upon 
those  lawsuits  being  dismissed. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  the  col- 
loquy the  two  gentlemen  from  Arizona 
were  having. 

I  fully  agree  that  this  probably  is 
the  best  way  to  settle  all  of  these 
Indian  water  claims.  I  know  in  my  own 
State  we  have  several  of  these  claims 
pending  in  court.  I  think  if  we  could 
get  everyone  together  on  agreeing  on 
the  amounts  and  the  benefits  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  each  one  would  get, 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  con- 
tacted our  State  engineer  who  is  the 
chief  water  person  for  the  State  to  see 
if  perhaps  in  this  legislation  we  can 
find  some  kind  of  a  model  so  that  we 


can  settle  some  of  those  claims  that 
wp  have  at  home. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  beginning.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  model  for  us  to  use. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Water,  of  course,  has  always  been 
life,  as  the  old  cliche  goes,  in  the 
desert.  Some  of  my  earliest  political 
memories  are  as  a  kid  of  8  years  old  in 
a  little  town  in  northern  Arizona,  and 
the  politicians  would  come  through  in 
the  fall,  even  in  the  odd  years,  telling 
us  that  they  were  going  to  save  the 
Colorado  River  water  from  New 
Mexico  or  California  or  whoever.  I 
never  dreamed  that  I  would  be  here 
with  John  Rhodes  30  or  40  years  later 
working  on  Arizona  water  issues. 

A  good  portion  of  our  joint  careers 
here  in  this  Congress  have  been  devot- 
ed to  trying  to  resolve  the  water  prob- 
lems of  Arizona. 

The  people  in  my  committee  have 
heard  most  of  my  stories  but  maybe 
the  House  would  appreciate  one  of  my 
favorites.  The  first  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona got  up  and  was  making  a  speech 
and  he  was  a  very  florid  speaker  and 
he  was  speaking  of  the  great  State  of 
Arizona,  that  magnificent  State,  and 
saying  that  it  has  every  potential,  that 
it  can  become  a  veritable  paradise,  but 
he  said,  "To  become  a  veritable  para- 
dise in  Arizona  we  need  water  and  we 
need  lots  of  good  people." 

A  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont got  up  and  said,  "If  the  gentle- 
man will  forgive  me,  that  is  all  they 
need  in  hell." 

We  now  have  in  Arizona  a  lot  of 
good  people.  We  are  the  Sun  Belt  and 
they  are  coming  to  us  from  all  over. 
But  we  do  not  have  the  water  and  this 
legislation  will  help  us  to  assure  the 
water  future  of  southern  Arizona. 

I  have  letters  here  that  I  will  get 
permission  to  put  in  the  Record  when 
we  go  back  into  the  House  from  the 
mayor  of  Tucson,  that  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  Congressman  Rhodes, 
rightly  praised,  the  mayor  of  Tucson.  I 
also  have  letters  from  the  Duval 
Mining  Co..  from  the  Anamax  Mining 
Co..  from  the  Papago  Indians,  and 
from  various  irrigation  and  water 
people. 

We  have  done  the  job  of  resolving 
this  troublesome  water  rights  issue  in 
Arizona.  We  have  gotten  together  and 
resolved  our  differences.  We  bring  this 
to  you  as  something  of  a  model,  as  a 
constructive  example  of  a  voluntary 
settlement. 

Our  committee  is  blessed  by  not  too 
often  being  partisan.  Once  in  a  while 
the  partisan  fires  light  up  a  little  bit 
but  generally  we  are  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee on  resources  and  Western  prob- 
lems generally. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  makes  me  espe- 
cially proud  today.  I  have  talked  about 
Doug  Bereuter  and  Manny  Lujan  and 
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Bob  Lagomarsino  and  Don  Clausen 
and  some  of  the  senior  Republican 
members  of  our  committee  who  are 
here  standing  up  for  southern  Arizona 
on  a  water  issue.  They  can  expect  the 
same  kind  of  reciprocity  from  me 
when  they  have  problems  in  their 
States. 

Arizona  has  to  tackle  some  more 
issues  in  the  Phoenix  area  and  before 
John  Rhodes  goes  into  retirement  at 
the  end  of  this  year  I  want  to  work 
with  the  Phoenix  people  to  resolve 
some  of  their  problems. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a 
proud  day  for  me  and  I  hope  the  bill 
will  be  passed  overwhelmingly. 

The  story  of  the  Southern  Arizona 
Water  Rights  Settlement  Act  is  a  clas- 
sic: It  is  a  story  about  people  and 
water,  and  it  began  years  and  years 
ago. 

I  am  always  reminding  my  col- 
leagues that  my  district  in  Tucson  and 
Pima  County  is  special— to  my  knowl- 
edge, it  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world  that  is  solely  dependent  on 
underground  wells  for  its  total  water 
supply. 

All  farming,  all  industry,  and  the 
half-million  people  of  Tucson  are  sup- 
plied with  water  from  two  basins  that 
lie  beneath  the  Tucson  Valley. 

Also  located  in  that  valley  and  using 
the  same  water  are  the  Papago  Indi- 
ans. The  Papagos,  who  are  by  heritage 
a  farming  people,  live  on  two  reserva- 
tions in  the  Tucson  Basin  area:  San 
Xavier,  south  of  the  center  of  town, 
and  the  Schuk  Toak  District,  to  the 
west  and  near  our  largest  irrigation 
districts. 

The  San  Xavier  Reservation  was  es- 
tablished by  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  in  1874.  The  Schuk  Toak  Dis- 
trict was  established  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1916.  Both  areas 
have  a  reserved  water  right  of  some 
kind,  but  no  one  has  yet  told  the  tribe 
just  exactly  how  much  water  they  are 
entitled  to. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  folks  in 
my  hometown  of  Tucson  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  declining 
underground  water  supplies.  Already, 
the  land  is  beginning  to  crack  as  the 
water  table  drops.  Water  quality  has 
been  affected  and  well  capacity  has 
been  reduced. 

On  top  of  this,  in  1975,  the  Federal 
Government,  on  behalf  of  the  Papago 
Tribe,  filed  suit  against  some  1,800  de- 
fendants in  the  Tucson  area.  The  suit 
says  that  non-Indian  water  users  have 
infringed  the  rights  of  the  Papagos. 
and  asks  that  those  water  users  be  en- 
joined from  continued  use  of  ground 
water  under  Tucson.  The  defendants 
to  the  action  include  the  city  of 
Tucson,  the  University  of  Arizona,  the 
Anaconda  and  the  Anamax  Copper 
Cos.,  the  Pima  Mining  Co.,  the  DuVal 
Corp..  and  major  agricultural  districts, 
to  name  a  few. 


A  decree  by  the  court  ordering  the 
wells  of  these  entities  shut  down 
would  probably  sentence  the  whole 
county  to  die  of  thirst.  It  would  cer- 
tainly "have  a  serious  impact  on  the 
mines  near  Tucson,  which  produced 
almost  25  percent  of  the  Nations  total 
domestic  output. 

The  water  users  in  my  part  of  the 
country  are  confused  and  angry.  They 
want  to  know  why,  after  all  this  time, 
the  Federal  Government  is  coming  in 
and  saying.  Yes,  Papago  Tribe,  you 
have  a  right  to  water  from  the  Tucson 
Basin  and  we  are  going  to  let  a  court 
decide  who  has  to  give  up  their  water 
in  order  to  supply  yours. 

Federal  judicial  doctrine  jJTovides 
that  when  Indian  reservations  are  set 
up.  they  are  entitled  to  water.  But  the 
doctrine  does  not  say  how  much  water. 
You  can  understand  how  that  has  cre- 
ated some  uncertainty  out  West. 

The  United  States  is  trustee  for  the 
Indians,  and  as  trustee,  it  has  a  duty 
to  protect  the  Indians'  water.  In 
Tucson,  up  until  the  filing  of  this  law- 
suit, the  Federal  Government  took 
little  or  no  action  to  protect  the  Papa- 
gos water.  And  visible  signs  of  dimin- 
ishing supplies  were  apparent:  The 
Santa  Criz  River  flowed  on  the  surface 
of  the  reservation  when  San  Xavier 
was  first  established.  But  eventually 
the  Santa  Criz  literally  went  under- 
ground and  its  riverbed  dried  up.  The 
ground  water  table  has  steadily  de- 
creased ever  since. 

The  Federal  Government,  mean- 
while, was  busily  working  against 
itself:  On  the  one  hand,  it  remained 
lax  in  protecting  the  Papagos  water, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  encouraged 
development  of  municipal,  industrial, 
and  farming  interests— all  of  which  in- 
creased demand  on  water  supplies. 

The  mines  are  a  good  example. 
South  of  Tucson  there  are  four  major 
mining  operations,  the  DuVal  Corp. 
mines  for  copper  and  molybdenum. 
This  company  located  in  the  Tucson 
Valley  at  the  instigation  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  and  relied  on  the  Government's 
assurance  that  they  would  have  ade- 
quate water. 

Since  then,  DuVal  has  bought  and 
retired  about  17,000  acres  of  farm- 
land, in  order  to  reduce  the  demand  on 
the  ground  water  supply.  Other  mines 
have  done  the  same.  All  together, 
some  50,000  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased and  retired  from  irrigation  use. 

The  mines  have  also  been  at  the 
forefront  of  studies  and  tests  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  feasible  to  reuse  ef- 
fluent in  the  mining  process.  They 
have  voluntarily  implemented  water 
conservation  by  recycling  water,  recov- 
ering water  from  tailing  operations, 
and  recapturing  and  reusing  seepage. 

After  these  examples  of  conserva- 
tion and  after  the  Government  invited 
them  to  southern  Arizona,  the  mines 
now  are  being  told  that  they  and  other 


non-Indian  water  users  must  bear  the 
entire  burden  for  restoring  the  Indi- 
ans' water  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  simply  is  not 
fair. 

In  another  striking  example,  a  local 
farmer  approached  the  Papago  Tribe 
with  an  offer  to  enter  into  a  long-term 
lease  to  sink  wells,  put  in  a  distribu- 
tion system,  give  preferential  hiring 
treatment  to  members  of  the  tribe, 
and  farm  the  reservation  for  25  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  farmer 
would  turn  over  the  whole  works  to 
the  tribe— wells,  distribution  systems— 
everything.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, as  trustee,  refused  the  offer. 
The  municipal  and  industrial  water 
users  convinced  the  Secretary  that  in- 
tensive farming  on  the  reservation 
would  deplete  the  ground  water  sup- 
plies available  for  other  non-Indian 
water  users,  and  that  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  whole  community  that 
the  reservation  not  be  developed  for 
irrigation. 

After  decades  of  neglecting  its  trust 
duties,  and  particularly  in  light  of  the 
encouragement  given  the  non-Indian 
sector  of  the  community,  and  the  reli- 
ance that  has  developed,  it  is  unfair  to 
ask  that  the  entire  burden  of  this  set- 
tlement fall  on  this  generation  of 
southern  Arizonans. 

OMB  is  suggesting  that  this  bill  is 
not  a  good  idea  because  there  is  no 
local  participation.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Quantification  of  these  Papago 
claims  is  the  final  piece  of  the  picture 
for  ground  water  management  in 
southern  Arizona.  The  roots  go  back 
to  the  CAP  authorization,  when  the 
Congress  told  us  that  Arizona  would 
have  to  find  a  way  to  control  irrigated 
agriculture.  That  meant  that  Arizona 
would  have  to  come  up  with  a  state- 
wide, comprehensive  ground  water 
code  to  reduce  ground  water  use  and 
impose  mandatory  conservation  meas- 
ures. 

Arizona  did  that.  In  1980  the  State 
legislature  passed  a  tough  law  that 
prohibits  irrigation  of  new  lands,  re- 
quires pumps  to  be  metered,  and  will 
require  conservation  and  reduction  in 
water  use.  That  is  the  price  we  paid 
for  getting  a  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect. 

In  addition,  for  every  acre-foot  of 
water  that  irrigators  use  from  the 
CAP,  they  will  be  required  to  reduce 
their  ground  water  pumping  by  an 
equal  amount.  The  goal  of  the  man- 
agement plan  is  to  bring  the  most  crit- 
ical basins  back  into  balance  by  early 
in  the  next  century. 

In  order  for  this  basin  management 
plan  to  work,  it  is  essential  to  deter- 
mine the  water  rights  of  the  Papago 
Tribe. 

For  more  than  4  years,  the  major 
water  users  and  members  of  the 
Papago  Tribe  have  been  negotiating  to 
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see  if  this  conflict  could  not  be  re- 
solved without  spending  years  in  court 
and  thousands  of  dollars  on  court 
costs  and  attorney's  fees. 

Finally,  last  summer,  the  parties 
came  up  with  an  agreement.  That 
agreement  is  this  bill,  H.R.  5118. 

The  settlement  provides  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  CAP  water  the  Secretary  is 
already  obligated  by  contract  to  deliv- 
er to  the  tribe,  additional  water  will  be 
provided,  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
water  users.  This  additional  water  will 
come  from  ground  water  pumping  and 
reclaimed  water  that  the  city  will 
make  available  at  no  cost. 

The  bill  requires  only  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  deliver  the  reclaimed 
water  and  that  a  trust  fund  be  set  up 
and  the  income  be  paid  to  the  tribe  to 
put  the  water  to  beneficial  use. 

Incidentally,  I  noticed  that  the 
Democratic  whip  advisory  says  that 
the  outlays  required  in  1983  would  be 
$15  million.  That  is  the  principal  of 
the  trust,  but  because  it  is  not  distrib- 
uted to  the  tribe,  it  will  not  result  in  a 
budget  outlay  in  fiscal  year  1983.  I 
have  a  revised  letter  from  CBO  that 
states  this  position. 

The  bill  does  not  specify  how  the  de- 
livery of  the  reclaimed  water  is  to  be 
accomplished.  That  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
permit  him  to  make  a  decision  based 
on  available  technology  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness. 

One  possibility  is  to  build  a  direct 
pipeline  to  deliver  the  reclaimed  water 
to  the  reservation.  There  is  very  little 
chance  such  a  pipeline  would  be  built; 
none  of  the  parties  involved  in  this 
settlement  wants  it  to  be  built.  They 
would  rather  have  the  Secretary  ex- 
change the  reclaimed  water  with  farm- 
ers, or  treat  it  in  a  land  filtration 
system,  or  use  it  on  lands  closer  to  the 
treatment  site. 

The  bill  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
the  direct  pipeline  will  ever  occur. 

The  kind  of  negotiated  settlement 
that  this  bill  contains  is  a  far  prefera- 
ble alternative  to  other  means  of  re- 
solving these  intense,  emotionally 
charged  water  claims  issues. 

If  voluntary  settlements  like  this 
one  are  not  pursued,  the  United  States 
has  little  choice  but  to  go  back  to 
court.  And  court  can  be  very  time  con- 
suming and  very  costly.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  tells  me  that  in 
one  water  rights  case  in  the  West,  the 
parties  have  been  litigating  for  almost 
50  years  at  a  cost  of  $40  million  in 
court  costs  and  attorneys'  fees.  And 
now,  in  that  case,  the  parties  are  be- 
ginning to  explore  the  possibility  of  a 
voluntary  settlement,  like  the  one  in 
the  Papago  bill. 

Over  the  years,  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee has  worked  on  several  Indian  Set- 
tlement Acts.  Many  of  them  have  been 
land  claims  in  Eastern  States,  and 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 


have  acted  to  settle  those  troublesome 
claims  out  of  court.  We  felt  there  was 
some  Federal  responsibility  involved 
and  took  a  lead  role. 

Those  of  us  in  the  West  do  not  have 
Indian  land  problems,  but  we  do  have 
water  problems.  And  the  same  ration- 
ale and  understanding  that  we  applied 
to  the  earlier  land  settlements  can  and 
should  be  applied  here. 

This  settlement  is  the  result  of 
many  long  hours  of  negotiation  and 
work.  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  bill,  and  a 
bal;  .iced  approach  to  the  Indian  water 
rights  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  very 
strong  letters  of  support  from  the 
mayor  and  council  of  Tucson.  Mayor 
Lew  Murphy  writes  that  "a  legislative 
settlement  of  the  Papago  Indian  Tribe 
water  rights  claims  is  necessary  and 
vital  not  only  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  city  of  Tucson  but  for  all  major 
water  users  in  eastern  Pima  County." 

I  also  have  letters  from  the  Amax 
Corp.,  the  DuVal  Corp.,  and  the 
Anamax  mine  all  earnestly  urging 
your  favorable  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

And  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Arizona 
Municipal  Water  Users  Association, 
which  represents  the  five  valley  cities 
of  Phoenix.  Mesa,  Glendale.  Tempe, 
and  Scottsdale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  Papago  Tribe  and  by  the 
major  agricultural  entities  in  Pima 
County. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  bill. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  3.  1982. 

Dear  Republican  Colleague:  On  March 
4th  the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider  H.R. 
5118,  the  Southern  Arizona  Water  Rights 
Settlement  Act.  As  Republicans  who  have 
worked  on  this  legislation,  we  want  to  ap- 
prise you  of  our  support  for  this  desirable 
settlement. 

As  trustee  for  the  Papago  Tribe,  the  U.S. 
has  a  legal  duty  to  protect  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  reservations.  Yet  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Papago  Reservations  by 
Executive  Order  over  100  years  ago.  the  U.S. 
has  neglected  this  trust  responsibility  and 
in  fact  has  actively  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  non-Indian  industrial  and  munici- 
pal water  uses. 

In  1975.  the  Federal  government,  in  a  be- 
lated attempt  to  rectify  its  earlier  neglect, 
filed  suit  against  some  1800  non-Indian 
water  users  In  the  Tucson  area  to  enjoin  the 
continued  use  of  ground  water  supplies.  Re- 
versing 100  years  of  water  policy,  the  gov- 
ernment now  asks  that  the  local  non-Indian 
population  bear  the  full  burden  of  remedy- 
ing the  failure  of  the  U.S.  to  fulfill  iU  trust 
responsibility.  We  feel  this  is  an  inequitable 
position  for  the  government.  Consequently, 
we  endorse  the  balanced  settlement  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  5118. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  OMB  that  this 
legislative  settlement  contains  no  local  con- 
tribution and  requires  unreasonable  Federal 
expense.  This  is  not  the  case.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  settlement,  all  water  provided 
to  the  Papago  Tril)e  is  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  non-Indian  water  users.  The 
bill  only  requires  the  Federal  government  to 


contribute  to  the  settlement  by  assuming 
tine  Qost  of  delivering  the  water  contributed 
by  the  non-Indians  to  the  Papago  Tribe. 
Further.  H.R.  5118  does  not  require  addi- 
tional costs  to  deliver  CAP  water  to  the 
Tribe:  the  Secretary  is  already  obligated  to 
do  so  under  existing  law. 

A  trust  fund  is  established  by  the  bill  to 
produce  income,  to  be  used  by  the  Tribe  for 
putting  the  water  to  beneficial  use.  As  con- 
firmed by  CBO,  the  principal  of  the  trust 
fund  will  not  be  distributed  to  the  Tribe, 
only  the  interest,  and  therefore  will  not 
result  in  a  budget  outlay. 

OMB  also  expressed  concern  about  the 
cost  of  building  a  pipeline  to  deliver  the 
water  contributed  by  the  community.  How- 
ever, the  manner  of  delivering  the  reclaimed 
water  was  deliberately  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  in  order  to  permit  him  to 
determine  the  most  feasible  and  cost  effec- 
tive mode.  None  of  the  parties  to  the  settle- 
ment support  the  expensive  pipeline  OMB 
mentions,  and  it  is  highly  unlikely  the  Sec- 
retary would  endorse  this  method  of  deliv- 
ery. Consequently,  several  alternatives  are 
suggested  in  the  report  accompanying  H.R. 
5118.  including  exchanges,  land  filtration, 
and  use  by  the  Tribe  on  lands  closer  to  the 
treatment  site. 

Contrary  to  OMB  statements,  the  contri- 
butions of  the  local  water  interests  to  this 
settlement  are  substantial,  particularly  in 
light  of  Federal  responsibility.  The  true 
costs  are  the  trust  fund.  O&M.  and  delivery 
of  water  provided  by  the  local  community. 

We  believe  this  bill  provides  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable settlement,  one  which  achieves  the 
necessary  quantification  of  Papago  water 
rights  and  sound  consen'ation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  limited  water  resources  in 
southern  Arizona, 
We  urge  your  support  of  H,R.  5118. 

John  J.  Rhodes, 

Doug  BEREtrrER, 

Manual  Lujah.  Jr., 

Don  Clausen. 

Charles  Pashayan. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  3,  1982. 

Dear  Colleague:  Legislation  to  settle  the 
water  rights  claims  of  the  Papago  Tribe  and 
end  7  years  of  litigation  over  water  rights 
will  l>e  on  the  floor  ot  Thursday.  March  4. 

H.R,  5118.  the  Southern  Arizona  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act  will  resolve  a  lawsuit 
that  has  clouded  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  southern  Arizona  for  many  years. 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  City  of 
Tucson.  Arizona  business,  mining  and  agri- 
cultural interests  as  well  as  the  Papago 
Indian  Tribe, 

We  urge  your  support  for  the  bill. 

In  the  last  decade  Arizona  has  made  sig- 
nificant strides  towards  water  consen'ation 
and  uniform  planning  and  management  of 
the  limited  water  supplies  in  the  state.  En- 
actment of  a  strict  ground  water  manage- 
ment act  to  control  expansion  of  irrigation 
was  required  by  the  Federal  government  in 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  (CAP)  authori- 
zation. 

In  compliance,  the  Arizona  Stale  legisla- 
ture passed  a  tough,  comprehensive  ground- 
water code,  which  mandates  conservation 
and  restricts  the  use  of  groundwater.  This 
management  code  will  safeguard  our  limited 
water  resource  and  enable  Arizona  to  meet 
the  demands  of  its  growth  population. 

Concurrently,  Arizona  must  resolve  the 
water  rights  claims  of  its  Indian  tribes.  Res- 
olution of  these  claims  is  as  important  for 
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Arizona's  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
as  is  sound  water  management. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Papago  Tribe 
will  dismiss  pending  lawsuits  and  release  its 
claims  to  other  water  from  the  basins  sur- 
rounding Tucson  and  Pima  County  in  ex- 
change for  an  annual  supply  of  water. 

The  settlement  contained  in  H.R.  5118  is 
the  product  of  years  of  negotiation  by  the 
major  water  users  in  the  area.  The  settle- 
ment is  supported  by  the  Tribe,  the  City  of 
Tucson,  and  the  major  copper  mines  and  ir- 
rigation districts  in  Pima  County. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  parties  have  been 
able  to  resolve  this  sensitive  issue  by  negoti- 
ation rather  than  by  lengthy,  costly  litiga- 
tion, and  we  urge  your  support  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Sincerely, 

Morris  K.  Udall. 
John  J.  Rhodes. 

Anamax  Mining  Co.. 
Sahuarita,  Ariz.,  February  25.  1982. 
Re    H.R.    5118— Southern    Arizona    Water 

Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1981. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall. 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,    House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes. 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressmen:  Anamax  Mining  Com- 
pany owns  and  operates  a  large  open  pit 
copper  mine  located  south  of  the  City  of 
Tucson  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Upper 
Santa  Cruz  Valley.  The  Anamax  operation, 
together  with  other  mining  companies  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  account  for  approxi- 
mately 30  to  35  percent  of  the  nations  do- 
mestic copper  production. 

As  you  know,  the  only  source  of  water  in 
the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Valley  is  groundwater 
pumped  from  great  depth.  This  water 
supply  is  limited  and  is  being  depleted  at  a 
greater  rate  than  it  is  being  replaced.  This 
condition  has  resulted  in  continual  litiga- 
tion of  water  rights  for  the  past  13  years.  In 
1975  the  United  States  and  the  Papago 
Tribe  initiated  litigation  in  Federal  Court 
against  Anamax  and  other  major  water 
users  in  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  seek- 
ing injunctive  relief,  damages  and  a  declara- 
tion that  the  Papago  water  rights  are  para- 
mount to  all  non-Indian  users.  Recently 
over  1,700  water  users  have  been  joined  as 
parties  defendant  in  this  litigation. 

H.R.  5118  provides  a  means  whereby  this 
litigation  can  be  settled  without  a  serious 
disruption  of  the  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture of  Southern  Arizona.  The  Bill  repre- 
sents many  years  of  negotiations  between 
the  tribe  and  other  water  users  in  the  area. 
Anamax  has  actively  engaged  in  these  nego- 
tiations in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  liti- 
gation is  an  ill-suited  means  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  relative  righU  of  established 
users  in  a  limited  and  diminishing  water 
supply. 

H.R.  5118,  unlike  litigation,  provides  the 
means  whereby  additional  water  supplies 
may  be  provided  to  the  Papago  tribe  with  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  supply  being  pro- 
vided from  local  sources  of  municipal  efflu- 
ent. 

Anamax  believes  the  mechanics  outlined 
in  the  Bill  represent  a  unique  and  equitable 
solution  to  a  very  difficult  Western  Indian 
problem  and  joins  you  in  your  support  of 
the  legislation. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  support  of 
this  measure  and  sincerely  hope  that  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  recognizes  that  H.R.  5118  is 


a  cost-effective  and  equitable  solution  to  a 
very  serious  and  long-ranging  natural  re- 
sources problem. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  at- 
tention to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

G.  R.  Wyman. 

President. 

City  of  Tucson. 
Office  of  the  Mayor. 
Tucson.  Ari2.,  February  24.  1982. 
Re    H.R.    5118.    Southern    Arizona    Water 

Rights  Settlement  Act,  1981. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Udall:  On  behalf  of  the  Council 
and  the  City  of  Tucson,  may  I  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  continued 
strong  support  you  and  your  staff  have  pro- 
vided in  attempting  to  have  H.R.  5118  en- 
acted by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  City  of  Tucson  has  continuously  sup- 
ported the  proposition  that  a  legislative  set- 
tlement of  the  Papago  Indian  Tribe  water 
rights  claims  is  necessary  and  vital  not  only 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  City  of  Tucson 
but  for  all  major  water  users  in  eastern 
Pima  County.  Consistent  with  our  position, 
we  solicit  your  continued  support  for  and 
passage  of  H.R.  5118  during  this  current  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  We  would  strongly 
urge  that  H.R.  5118  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  full 
vote  as  expeditiously  as  is  possible. 

May  I  assure  you  the  Council  and  the  City 
of  Tucson  stand  ready  and  are  prepared  to 
assist  you  in  achieving  our  desired  objective 
of  the  prompt  enactment  of  H.R.  5118.  May 
I  again  express  our  appreciation  for  the  sup- 
port that  you  have  provided  in  the  past  on 
this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

I  L.  C.  Murphy. 

'  Amax,  February  26.  1982. 

Re  H.R.  6118. 

Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Udall:  We  are  writing 
to  express  to  you  our  wholehearted  support 
of  this  bill,  the  Southern  Arizona  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1981. 

In  partnership  with  The  Anaconda  Com- 
pany, AMAX  owns  and  operates  Anamax 
Mining  Company,  a  large  copper  mine  locat- 
ed to  the  south  of  Tucson.  As  you  know,  the 
major  social  and  economic  problem  affect- 
ing this  entire  region  for  years  has  been  the 
critical  imbalance  between  the  need  for  and 
the  supply  of  water.  The  entire  area  is 
almost  totally  dependent  on  ground  water 
to  support  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  a  half 
million,  to  permit  irrigation  for  farming  on 
both  Indian  and  non-Indian  lands  and  to 
sustain  mining  and  other  industrial  growth; 
yet  for  years  the  consumptive  use  of  ground 
water  has  exceeded  replacement  of  renew- 
able supplies  by  a  ratio  of  four  to  one. 

The  gravity  of  this  overdraft  problem  has 
been  compounded  by  social  divisiveness  and 
unproductive  litigation  involving  divers 
claims  of  priorities  to  the  scarce  and  rapidly 
dwindling  supply  of  ground  water.  H.R.  5118 
represents  a  farsighted  and  creative  re- 
sponse to  and  resolution  of  the  major  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  southern  Arizona  region. 
In  addition  to  providing  for  the  importation 
of  needed  water  into  the  area,  the  bill  estab- 
lished incentives  for  further  conservation 
and  water  management  and  contemplates 


that  portions  of  the  supply  be  provided 
from  local  sources  of  municipal  effluent. 
The  settlement  embodied  in  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  fair  and  equitable  resolution  of  the 
claims  and  needs  of  the  Papago  Tribe  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  a  basis  for  the 
future  social,  economic  and  industrial 
growth  of  the  entire  Tucson  area. 

AMAX  wholeheartedly  supports  this  bill 
and  appreciates  your  efforts  to  resolve  these 
otherwise  intractable  social  and  economic 
problems. 

Sincerely. 

1  A.  Schmidt-Pellneh. 

Duval  Corporation, 
Tucson.  Ariz..  March  1.  1982. 
Re  H.R.  5118.  the  Southern  Arizona  Water 

Rights  Settlement  Act. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

Dear  Congressmen  Rhodes  and  Udall: 
Duval's  mines  in  Santa  Cruz  Valley.  Arizo- 
na, account  for  8  percent  of  the  national 
copper  production  and  11  percent  of  nation- 
al molybdenum  production.  They  employ 
2,500  people. 

Examples  of  contributions  by  Duval  and 
others  toward  groundwater  settlement: 

Duval  has  bought  16,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  Arizona,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  which  is  devoted  to  mining  oper- 
ations. The  rest,  including  7.000  acres  of 
farms  now  out  of  production,  is  being  with- 
held from  development  to  reduce  demand 
on  the  groundwater  table. 

Total  mining  company  purchases,  includ- 
ing those  by  Duval  and  others,  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Valley  amount  to  over  47,000  acres. 
Normal  development  of  this  land,  including 
farming,  would  consume  far  more  water 
than  the  companies  use  for  mining  and 
processing. 

Encouragement  of  water  augmentation 
programs: 

a.  Money  and  effort  devoted  to  continuing 
engineering  and  feasibility  studies  on  reuse 
of  municipal  sewage  effluent  in  mining 
processes. 

b.  Support  of  Central  Arizona  Project. 
Duval  has  offered  to  purchase  25,000  acre 
feet  of  CAP  water  annually. 

Under  the  1980  Arizona  Groundwater 
Management  Act,  all  water  users  must  prac- 
tice mandatory  conservation  to  stabilize 
water  levels,  including  those  beneath  the 
Papago  Reservation.  This  will  require: 

a.  Mandatory  conservation  for  all  water 
users  ("latest  commercially  available  conser- 
vation technology "  for  mines). 

b.  Reduction  in  existing  uses  and.  if  neces- 
sary, condemnation  of  water  rights  and 
water  uses  at  non-Indian  expense. 

Except  on  Indian  reservations,  there  is  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  putting  new  land 
into  irrigation. 

San  Xavier  Papagos  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease groundwater  pumping  to  10.000  acre- 
feet.  Under  the  Arizona  Groundwater  Man- 
agement Act,  this  will  require  an  equivalent 
reduction  in  non-Indian  pumping  off  the 
reservation. 

The  Indian  water  rights  problem  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Valley  is  one  of  federal  creation 
and  one  for  which  the  federal  government 
should  accept  responsibility.  For  example: 

Duval  and  others  have  acquired  rights  in 
reliance  upon  federal  law,  including  the 
Desert  Land  Act,  and  upon  state  law. 
Duval's  rights  include  water  rights  derived 
from  personal  grants  by  the  King  of  Spain 
which  predate  the  creation  of  the  Papago 
reservations. 
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Duval's  mine  was  built  at  the  t)ehest  of 
the  United  States  government  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  and  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  United  States  government 
that  adequate  water  supplies  existed. 

The  Arizona  Groundwater  Act  was  passed 
as  a  result  of  urging  and  blunt  threats  by 
the  federal  government  to  withhold  Central 
Arizona  Project  funding,  but  the  Act  cannot 
work  without  quantification  of  the  Papago 
claims  in  the  Tucson  Active  Management 
Area.  Arizona  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  land. 

After  a  century  of  allowing  non-Indians  to 
settle  and  develop  economies  in  southern 
Arizona,  the  United  States  has  now  filed  a 
lawsuit  in  federal  District  Court  asserting 
that  no  non-Indian  in  southern  Arizona  has 
the  right  to  lawfully  use  water. 

Both  Indians  and  non-Indians  have  made 
substantial  contributions  toward  resolution 
of  a  serious  water  rights  conflict  caused  by 
more  than  a  century  of  federal  neglect  of  its 
responsibilities  to  the  Indian  people  and  of 
federal  encouragement  of  non-Indian  econo- 
mies dependent  on  water  which  the  United 
States  would  now  deny.  It  is  unfair  and  un- 
conscionable to  expect  the  present  citizens 
of  Pima  County,  Arizona,  to  now'  bear  the 
cost  of  this  long  neglected  federal  responsi- 
bility. 

This  is  a  constructive  settlement  and  one 
Congress  should  endorse.  Resource  manage- 
ment and  cooperation  are  far  preferable  to 
continued  litigation  and  animosity.  We  sup- 
port your  efforts  to  secure  passage  of  H.R. 
5118. 

Sincerely, 

G.  E.  Atwood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
now  printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5118 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

congressional  findings 
Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  water  rights  claims  of  the  Papago 
Tribe  with  respect  to  the  San  Xavier  Reser- 
vation and  the  Schuk  Toak  District  of  the 
Sells  Papago  Reservation  are  the  subject  of 
existing  and  prospective  lawsuits  against  nu- 
merous parties  in  southern  Arizona,  includ- 
ing major  mining  companies,  agricultural  in- 
terests, and  the  city  of  Tucson; 

(2)  these  lawsuits  not  only  will  prove  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming  for  all  partici- 
pants, but  also  could  have  a  profound  ad- 
verse impact  upon  the  health  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian  and  non-Indian  econo- 
mies of  southern  Arizona: 

(3)  the  parties  to  the  lawsuits  and  others 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  water 
rights  claims  of  the  Papago  Indians  within 
the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area  and 
that  part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Basin 
not   within   that   area   have   diligently   at- 


tempted to  settle  these  claims  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  by  providing  the  assist- 
ance specified  in  this  Act.  will  make  possible 
the  execution  and  implementation  of  a  per- 
manent settlement  agreement; 

(4)  it  is  in  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  Arizona,  its  po- 
litical subdivisions,  the  Papago  Indian 
Tribe,  and  the  non-Indian  community  of 
southern  Arizona  that  the  United  States 
Government  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  water 
rights  claims  of  the  Papago  Indians  respect- 
ing certain  portions  of  the  Papago  Reserva- 
tion; and 

(5)  the  settlement  contained  in  this  Act 
will- 

<A)  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  in  the 
management  of  water  resources  and  will  en- 
courage allocation  of  those  resources  to 
their  highest  and  best  uses;  and 

(B)  insure  conservation  and  management 
of  water  resources  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  goals  and  programs  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  Papago  Tribe. 

definitions 
Sec  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  'acre-foot"  mesms  the  amount  of  water 
necessary  to  cover  one  acre  of  land  to  a 
depth  of  one  foot; 

(2)  "Central  Arizona  Project"  means  the 
project  authorized  under  title  III  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  Project  Act  of  September 
30.  1968  (82  SUt.  887;  43  U.S.C.  1521.  et 
seq.); 

(3)  "Papago  Tribe"  means  the  Papago 
Tril>e  of  Arizona  orgimized  under  section  16 
of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  987;  25 
U.S.C.  476); 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

(5)  "subjugate"  means  to  prepare  land  for 
the  growing  of  crops  through  irrigation;  and 

(6)  "Tucson  Active  Management  Area" 
means  the  area  of  land  corresponding  to  the 
area  initially  designated  as  the  Tucson 
Active  Management  Area  pursuant  to  the 
Arizona  Groundwater  Management  Act  of 
1980,  laws  1980,  fourth  special  session,  chap- 
ter I. 

(7)  'December  12,  1980,  agreement" 
means  the  Central  Arizona  Project  water 
delivery  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Papago  Tribe. 

water  deliveries  to  tribe  from  cap;  man- 
agement plan;  report  on  water  availabil- 
ity; contract  with  tribe 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  soon  as  is  possible  but  not 
later  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  If  the  Papago  Tribe 
has  agreed  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 6,  the  Secretary  shall— 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  the  San  Xavier  Reserva- 
tion— 

(A)  deliver  annually  from  the  main  proj- 
ect works  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
twenty-seven  thousand  acre-feet  of  water 
suitable  for  agricultural  use  to  the  reserva- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4(a);  and 

(B)  improve  and  extend  the  existing  irri- 
gation system  on  the  San  Xavier  Reserva- 
tion and  design  and  construct  within  the 
reservation  such  additional  canals,  laterals, 
farm  ditches,  &n6  irrigation  works  as  are 
necessary  for  the  efficient  distribution  for 
agricultural  purposes  of  the  water  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  Schuk  Toak  District 
of  the  Sells  Papago  Reservation— 

(A)  deliver  annually  from  the  main  proj- 
ect works  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  ten 
thousand  eight  hundred  acre-feet  of  water 


suitable  for  agricultural  use  to  the  reserva- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4(a);  and 

(B)  design  and  construct  an  irrigation 
system  in  the  Eastern  Schuk  Toak  District 
of  the  Sells  Papago  Reservation.  Including 
such  canals,  laterals,  farm  ditches,  and  irri- 
gation works,  as  are  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient distribution  for  agricultural  purposes 
of  the  water  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A);  and 

(3)  establish  a  water  management  plan  for 
the  San  Xavier  Reservation  and  the  Schuk 
Toak  District  of  the  Sells  Papago  Reser\'a- 
tlon  which,  except  as  is  necessary  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  any  management 
plan  developed  under  Arizona  law. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  the  Papago 
Tribe  to  develop  sources  of  water  on  the 
Sells  Papago  Reservation,  the  Secretary 
shall,  if  so  requested  by  the  tribe,  carry  out 
a  study  to  determine  the  availability  and 
suitability  of  water  resources  within  the 
Sells  Papago  Reservation  but  outside  the 
Tucson  Active  Management  Area  and  that 
part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Basin  not 
within  that  area.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  study. 

(c)  The  Papago  Tribe  shall  have  the  right 
to  withdraw  ground  water  from  beneath  the 
San  Xavier  Reservation  and  the  Schuk 
Toak  District  of  the  Sells  Papago  Reser\'a- 
tion  subject  to  the  limitations  of  section 
6(a). 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  di- 
minish or  abrogate  any  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Papago  Tribe  under  the 
December  12.  1980.  agreement. 
deliveries  under  existing  contract;  alter- 
native    WATER     supplies;     OPERATION     AND 

maintenance 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  water  delivered  from  the 
main  project  works  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  to  the  San  Xavier  Reservation  and 
to  the  Schuk  Toak  District  of  the  Sells 
Papago  Reservation  as  provided  In  section 
3(a).  shall  be  delivered  in  such  amounts,  and 
according  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
are  set  forth  In  the  December  12.  1980, 
agreement,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  this  section. 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to  in  sut>sectlon  (a).  Is  unable,  during 
any  year,  to  deliver  from  the  main  project 
works  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  any 
portion  of  the  full  amount  of  water  speci- 
fied in  section  3(a)(1)(A)  and  section 
3(a)(2)(A).  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  and 
deliver  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water  from 
the  following  sources  or  any  combination 
thereof: 

(1)  agricultural  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  which  has  been  contracted 
for  but  has  been  released  or  will  be  unused 
by  the  subcontractor  during  the  period  in 
which  the  Secretary  will  acquire  the  water; 

(2)  any  water  available  for  delivery 
through  the  Central  Arizona  Project  which 
exists  by  reason  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
water  supply  available  for  use  and  distribu- 
tion through  the  Central  Arizona  Project  by 
subsequent  Acts  of  Congress; 

(3)  water  from  any  of  the  following 
sources  or  any  combination  thereof  «-ithin 
the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area  and 
that  part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Basin 
not  within  that  area  in  the  State  of  Arizona: 

(A)  private  lands  or  Interests  therein 
having  rights  in  surface  or  ground  water 
recognized  under  State  law;  or 
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(B)  reclaimed  water  to  which  the  seller 
has  a  specific  right. 

Deliveries  of  water  from  lands  or  interests 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
only  to  the  extent  such  water  may  be  trans- 
ported within  the  Tucson  Active  Manage 
ment  Area  pursuant  to  State  law. 

(c)  Where  the  Secretary  finds  he  is  unable 
to  acquire  and  deliver  quantities  of  water 
adequate  to  fulfill  his  obligation  under  sub- 
section (a),  he  shall  pay  damages  in  the 
amount  of  the  then  prevailing  rate  for  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  from  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  for  such  quantities. 

(d)  No  land,  water,  water  rights,  contract 
rights  or  reclaimed  water  may  be  acquired 
under  subsection  (b>  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  thereof.  No  private  lands  may  be 
acquired  under  subsection  (b)(3)(A)  unless 
the  lands  have  a  recent  history  of  receiving 
or  being  capable  of  actually  receiving  all  or 
substantially  all  of  the  water  right  the  use 
of  which  is  recognized  by  State  law.  In  ac- 
quiring any  private  lands  under  subsection 
(b)(3)(A).  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  acquisition  of  lands  upon  which 
water  has  actually  been  put  to  beneficial 
use  in  any  one  of  the  five  years  preceding 
the  date  of  acquisition.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  authorize  the  Secretary  to  acquire 
or  disturb  the  water  rights  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group,  or  community. 

(e)(1)  To  meet  the  obligation  referred  to 
in  section  3(a)(1)(A)  and  section  3(a)(2)(A). 
the  Secretary  shall,  as  part  of  the  main 
project  works  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project— 

(A)  design,  construct,  operate,  maintain. 
and  replace  such  facilities  as  are  appropri- 
ate including  any  aqueduct  and  appurtenant 
pumping  facilities,  treatment  plants,  power- 
plants,  and  electric  power  transmission  fa- 
cilities which  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purposes:  and 

(B)  deliver  the  water  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  San  Xavier  Reservation. 
and  to  the  boundary  of  the  Schuk  Toak  Dis- 
trict of  the  Sells  Papago  Reservation,  at 
points  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
tribe  which  are  suitable  for  delivery  to  the 
reservation  distribution  systems. 

(2)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act.  in  addition  to  other 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act.  a  sum  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  total 
costs  of  phase  B  of  the  Tucson  Aqueduct  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  properly  allocable 
to  construction  of  facilities  for  the  delivery 
of  water  to  Indian  lands  as  described  in  sub- 
paagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 
Sums  allocable  to  the  construction  of  such 
facilities  shall  be  reimbursable  as  provided 
by  the  Act  of  July  1.  1932  (Public  Law  72- 
240:  25  U.S.C.  386(a)).  as  long  as  such  water 
is  used  for  irrigation  of  Indian  lands. 

(f)  To  facilitate  the  delivery  of  water  to 
the  San  Xavier  and  the  Schuk  Toak  District 
of  the  Sells  Papago  Reservation  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements 
for  the  exchange  of  water,  or  for  the  use  of 
aqueducts,  canals,  conduits,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  water  delivery,  including  pumping 
plants,  with  the  State  of  Arizona  or  any  of 
its  subdivisions,  with  any  irrigation  district 
or  project,  or  with  any  authority,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  individual,  or  other  legal 
entity:  and 

(2)  to  use  facilities  constructed  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  Federal  funds. 


RECLAIMED  water;  ALTERNATIVE  WATER 
SUPPLIES 

Sec  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  possible,  but  not 
later  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pur- 
chSLse  reclaimed  water  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  described  in  section  7(a)(1) 
and  deliver  annually  twenty-three  thousand 
acre-feet  of  water  suitable  for  agricultural 
use  to  the  San  Xavier  Reservation  and  de- 
liver annually  five  thousand  two  hundred 
acre-feet  of  water  suitable  for  agricultural 
use  to  the  Schuk  Toak  District  of  the  Sells 
Papago  Reservation. 

(b)  The  obligation  of  the  Secretary  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  to  deliver  water 
suitable  for  agricultural  use  may  be  fulfilled 
by  any  additional  treatment,  including  land 
filtration,  of  the  reclaimed  water'acquired 
by  the  Secretary  as  provided  herein,  by  any 
other  means  which  renders  such  reclaimed 
water  suitable  for  agricultural  use.  or  by 
voluntary  exchange  of  that  reclaimed  water 
for  any  other  water  suitable  for  agricultural 
use.  To  make  available  and  deliver  such 
water,  the  Secretary  shall  design,  construct, 
operate,  maintain  and  replace  such  facilities 
as  are  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may,  as  an  alternative 
to.  and  in  satisfaction  of  the  obligation  to 
deliver  the  quantities  of  water  to  be  deliv- 
ered under  subsection  (a),  acquire  and  deliv- 
er pursuant  to  agreements  authorized  in 
section  7(b),  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water 
from  the  following  sources  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof— 

(1)  agricultural  water  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  which  has  been  contracted 
for  but  has  been  released  or  will  be  unused 
by  the  subcontractor  during  the  period  in 
which  the  Secretary  will  acquire  the  water: 

(2)  any  water  available  for  delivery 
through  the  Central  Arizona  Project  which 
exists  by  reason  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
water  supply  available  for  use  and  distribu- 
tion through  the  Central  Arizona  Project  by 
subsequent  Acts  of  Congress: 

(3)  water  from  any  of  the  following 
sources  or  any  combination  thereof  within 
the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area  in  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  that  part  of  the  Upper 
Santa  Cruz  Basin  not  within  the  area— 

(A)  private  lands  or  Interests  therein 
having  rights  in  surface  or  ground  water 
recognized  under  State  law:  or 

(B)  reclaimed  water  to  which  the  seller 
has  a  specific  right. 

Deliveries  of  water  from  lands  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  only  to  the 
extent  such  water  may  be  transported 
within  the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area 
pursuant  to  State  law. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  purchase 
reclaimed  water  or  to  acquire  other  water 
provided  for  herein  and  deliver  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  suitable  for  agricultural  use  as 
set  forth  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (c),  he 
shall  pay  damages  to  the  tribe  in  the 
amount  of  the  actual  replacement  cost  of 
such  quantities  of  water  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural use  as  are  not  acquired  and  delivered. 

(e)  No  land,  water,  water  rights,  contract 
rights,  or  reclaimed  water  may  be  acquired 
under  subsection  (c)  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  thereof.  No  private  lands  may  be 
acquired  under  subsection  (c)(3)(A)  unless 
the  lands  have  a  recent  history  of  receiving 
or  being  capable  of  actually  receiving  all  or 
sut>staiitially  all  of  the  water  the  right  to 
the  use  of  which  is  recognized  by  State  law. 
In  acquiring  said  private  lands,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  preference  to  the  acquisition 
of  lands  upon  which  water  has  actually  been 
put  to  beneficial  use  in  any  one  of  the  five 


years  preceding  the  date  of  acquisition. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  or  disturb  the  water 
rights  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group  or 
community. 

LIMITATION  ON  PUMPING  FACILITIES  FOR 
WATER  deliveries:  DISPOSITION  OF  WATER 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  required 
to  carry  out  his  obligation  under  sections 
4(b)(C).  and  (e)  and  under  section  5  only  if 
the  Papago  Tribe  agrees  to— 

(1)  limit  pumping  of  ground  water  from 
beneath  the  San  Xavier  Reservation  to  not 
more  than  ten  thousand  acre-feet  per  year: 

(2)  limit  the  quantity  of  ground  water 
pumped  from  beneath  the  eastern  Schuk 
Toak  District  of  the  Sells  Papago  Reserva- 
tion which  lies  within  the  Tucson  Active 
Management  Area  to  those  quantities  being 
withdrawn  on  January  1,  1981:  and 

(3)  compiy  with  the  management  plan  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  section 
3(a)(3). 

Nothing  contained  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  re- 
strict the  tribe  from  drilling  wells  and  with- 
drawing ground  water  therefrom  on  the  San 
Xavier  Reservation  if  such  wells  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  less  than  thirty-five  gallons  per 
minute  and  are  used  only  for  domestic  and 
livestock  purposes.  Nothing  contained  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  restrict  the  tribe  from 
drilling  wells  and  withdrawing  ground  water 
therefrom  in  the  eastern  Schuk  Toak  Dis- 
trict of  the  Sells  Papago  Reservation  which 
lies  within  the  Tucson  Active  Management 
Area  if  such  w'ells  have  a  capacity  of  lers 
than  thirty-five  gallons  per  minute  and 
which  are  used  only  for  domestic  and  live- 
stock purposes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  required  to 
carry  out  his  obligations  with  respect  to  dis- 
tribution systems  under  section  3(a)(1)(B) 
and  section  3(a)(2)(B)  only  if  the  Papago 
Tribe  agrees  to— 

( 1 )  subjugate  the  land  for  which  those  dis- 
tribution systems  are  to  be  planned,  de- 
signed, and  constructed  by  the  Secretary: 
and 

(2)  assume  responsibility,  through  the 
tribe  or  its  members  or  an  entity  designated 
by  the  tribe,  as  appropriate,  following  com- 
pletion of  those  distribution  systems  and 
upon  delivery  of  water  under  this  Act.  for 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  these  systems  in  accordance  with 
sections  1  and  3  of  chapter  140  of  the  Act  of 
April  4.  1910  (36  Stat.  270.  272:  25  U.S.C. 
385). 

(c)  The  Papago  Tribe  shall  have  the  right 
to  devote  all  water  supplies  under  this  Act. 
whether  delivered  by  the  Secretary  or 
pumped  by  the  tribe,  to  any  use.  including 
but  not  limited  to  agricultural,  municipal, 
industrial,  commercial,  mining,  and  recre- 
ational use  whether  within  or  outside  the 
Papago  Reservation  so  long  as  such  use  is 
within  the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area 
and  that  part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz 
Basin  not  within  such  area.  The  Papago 
Tribe  may  sell,  exchange,  or  temporarily 
dispose  of  water,  but  the  tribe  may  not  per- 
manently alienate  any  water  right.  In  the 
event  the  tribe  sells,  exchanges,  or  tempo- 
rarily disposes  of  water  such  sale,  exchange, 
or  temporary  disposition  shall  be  pursuant 
to  a  contract  which  has  been  accepted  and 
ratified  by  a  resolution  of  the  Papago  Tribal 
Council  and  approved  and  executed  by  the 
Secretary  as  agent  and  trustee  for  the  tribe. 
Such  contract  shall  specifically  provide  that 
an  action  may  be  maintained  by  the  con- 
tracting party  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  for  the  breach  thereof. 
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OBLIGATION  OF  THE  SECRETARY:  CONTRACT  FOR 
RECLAIMED  water:  DISMISSAL  AND  WAIVER  OF 
CLAIMS  OF  PAPAGO  TRIBE  AND  ALLOTTEES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  required 
to  carry  out  his  obligations  under  section  4 
(b).  (c).  and  (e)  and  under  section  5  only  if— 

(1)  before  December  31.  1982— 

(A)  the  city  of  Tucson,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Papago  Tribe  agree,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  the  city  will  make 
available  at  no  profit  to  the  city  such  quan- 
tity of  reclaimed  water  as  is  adequate  to  de- 
liver annually,  as  contemplated  in  section 
5(a).  twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred 
acre-feet  of  water: 

(B)  the  Papago  Tribe  agrees  to  file  with 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona  a  stipulation  for  voluntary 
dismissal  with  prejudice,  in  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
join  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
allottee  class  representatives  petition  for 
dismissal  of  the  class  action  with  prejudice 
in  the  United  States,  the  Papago  Indian 
Tribe,  and  others  against  the  city  of  Tucson, 
and  others,  civil  numbered  75-39  TUC 
(JAW):  and 

(C)  the  Papago  Tribe  executes  a  waiver 
and  release  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of— 

(i)  any  and  all  claims  of  water  rights  or  in- 
juries to  water  rights  (including  water 
rights  in  both  ground  water  and  surface 
water)  within  the  Tucson  Active  Manage- 
ment Area  and  that  part  of  the  Upper  Santa 
Cruz  Basin  not  within  said  area,  from  time 
immemorial  to  the  date  of  the  execution  by 
the  tril)e  of  such  waiver,  which  the  Papago 
Tribe  has  against  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  other  person, 
corporation  or  municipal  corporation,  aris- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
the  State  of  Arizona:  and 

(11)  any  and  all  future  claims  of  water 
rights  (including  water  rights  in  both 
ground  water  and  surface  water)  within  the 
Tucson  Active  Management  Area  and  that 
part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz  Basin  not 
within  said  area,  from  and  after  the  date  of 
execution  of  such  waiver,  which  the  Papago 
Tribe  has  against  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  any  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  other  person, 
corporation  or  municipal  corporation,  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of 
Arizona;  and 

(2)  the  suit  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(B) 
is  finally  dismissed. 

(b)  After  the  conditions  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  have  been  met  the  Secretary 
shall  be  authorized  and  required,  if  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  other  individuals  or  entities  to  acquire 
and  deliver  water  from  such  sources  set 
forth  in  section  5(c)  if  through  such  con- 
tracts, as  exercised  in  conjunction  with  the 
contract  required  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  it 
is  possible  to  deliver  the  quantities  of  water 
required  in  section  5(a). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  waiver  or  release  by  the  Papago 
Tribe  of  any  claim  where  such  claim  arises 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  waiver  and  release  referred  to  in 
this  section  shall  not  take  effect  until  such 
time  as  the  trust  fund  referred  to  in  section 
9  is  in  existence  and  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  trust 
fund  under  section  9  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

(e)  The  settlement  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  fully  satisfy  amy  and  all 
claims  of  water  rights  or  injuries  to  water 


rights  (including  water  rights  in  l>oth 
ground  water  and  surface  water)  of  all  indi- 
vidual meml)ers  of  the  Papago  Tribe  that 
have  a  legal  interest  in  lands  of  the  San 
Xavier  Reservation  and  the  Schuk  Toak 
District  of  the  Sells  Reservation  located 
within  the  Tucson  Active  Management  Area 
and  that  part  of  the  Upper  Santa  Cruz 
Basin  not  within  said  area,  as  of  the  date 
the  waiver  and  release  referred  to  in  this 
section  take  effect.  Any  entitlement  to 
water  of  any  individual  member  of  the 
Papago  Tribe  shall  be  satisfied  out  of  the 
water  resources  provided  in  this  Act. 

STUDY  or  LANDS  WITHIN  THE  GILA  BEND  RESER- 
VATION: EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS  AND  ADDITION 
OF  LANDS  TO  THE  RESEBVATION:  AUTHORIZED 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  carry  out  such  studies 
and  analysis  as  he  deems  necessary  to  deter- 
mine which  lands,  if  any.  within  the  Gila 
Bend  Reservation  have  been  rendered  un- 
suitable for  agriculture  by  reason  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Painted  Rock  Dam.  Such 
study  and  analysis  shall  be  completed 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  If.  on  the  basis  of  the  study  and  analy- 
sis conducted  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  lands  have  been  ren- 
dered unsuitable  for  agriculture  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  and  if  the 
Papago  Tribe  consents,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  exchange  such  lands  for  an 
equivalent  acreage  of  land  under  his  juris- 
diction which  are  within  the  Federal  public 
domain  and  which,  but  for  their  suitability 
for  agriculture,  are  of  like  quality. 

(c)  The  lands  exchanged  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Papago 
Tribe  and  shall  be  part  of  the  Gila  Bend 
Reservation  for  all  purposes.  Such  lands 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  reserved  as  of 
the  date  of  the  reservation  of  the  lands  for 
which  they  are  exchanged. 

(d)  Land  exchanged  under  this  section 
which,  prior  to  the  exchange,  were  part  of 
the  Gila  Bend  Reservation,  shall  be  man- 
aged by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRUST  FUND;  EXPENDITURES 
FROM  FUND 

Sec.  9.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Papago  Tribe  in  the  amount  of 
$15,000,000  to  be  invested  by  the  Secretary 
in  interest  bearing  deposits  and  securities 
including  deposits  and  securities  of  the 
United  States.  The  income  accruing  on  such 
deposits  and  securities  may  only  be  used, 
pursuant  to  appropriations  legislation,  for 
the  subjugation  of  land,  development  of 
water  resources,  and  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  replacement  of  re- 
lated facilities  (including  pumping  and 
power  transmission  facilities)  on  the  Papago 
Reservations  which  are  not  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  of  Congress. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  10.  Effective  October  1.  1982.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  BUDGET  ACT 

Sec  11.  No  authority  under  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  payments 
shall  be  effective  except  to  the  extent  and 
in  such  amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriations  Acts.  Any  provision  of  this 
Act  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes 


the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning ifter  September  30.  1982. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec    12.   This  Act   may  be  cited  as  the 
Southern    Arizona    Water    Rights   Settle- 
ment Act  of  1981   . 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PoLEV)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  5118)  to  provide 
water  to  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona 
and  its  members,  to  settle  Papago 
Indian  water  rights  claims  in  portions 
of  the  Papago  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purp>oses  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  357,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeareil  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  311.  nays 
50.  not  voting  73.  as  follows; 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalu 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brtx"     ad 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Deckard 

Dell  urns 

DeNardis 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Pindley 


[Roll  No.  181 

YEAS-311 

Fithian 

Fllppo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

G(x>dling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacotis 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 


McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 


Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible      I 

Udall        ' 

Vander  Jast 

Vento        * 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 


Andrews 
Archer 
Bliley 

Brown  (CO) 
Brown  ( OH ) 
Broyhill 
Carman 
Collins  (TX) 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dickinson 
Dreier 


Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wpiss 

White 

Whileh'urst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wirth 

NAYS-SO 

Fenwick 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Gramm 

Grisham 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Leath 

Levitas 

Martin  (NO 

McClory 

McDonald 

Miller  (OH) 

Mottl 


Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

W.-ight 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Y?tron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Nelligan 

Oxley 

Paul 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Smith  (AL) 

SolomoB 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Weber  (OH) 

Whittaker 

Yates 
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Ashbrook 

Beard 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chappell 

Coelho 

Davis 

de  la  Gam 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dingell 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Edwards  (C A; 

Edwards  (OK ) 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fish 


Plorio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Guarini 

Hance 

Hatcher 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jones  (TN) 

LaFalce 

Leland 

Lowry  (WA) 

Marks 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mitchell  (MD) 

D  1245 


Moakley 

Murtha 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Price 

Pritchard 

Richmond 

Rostenkowski 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Shelby 

Smith  (OR) 

St  Germain 

StangelEnd 

Stokes 

Weber  (MN) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Young (AK) 

Zeferetti 


Mr.  HYDE  and  Mr.  FRENZEL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1300 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  CHENEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
what  the  majority  intentions  are  with 
respect  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  announce- 
ment that  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  should  be  ad- 
vised that  there  is  one  remaining  item 
on  the  program  for  today.  There  was 
some  impression  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  bill  ended  today's  schedule. 
That  is  not  correct. 

There  will  be  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  bring  before  the  House  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  March  21. 
1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 

If  that  matter  does  receive  unani- 
mous consent  for  consideration,  it  is 
possible  that  there  could  be  a  recorded 
vote  requested  and  obtained  so  Mem- 
bers should  be  advised  accordingly. 

As  far  as  the  schedule  for  next  week 
is  concerned,  there  will  be  no  legisla- 
tive business  on  Monday.  The  House 
will  meet  at  noon,  but  there  is  no  legis- 
lative business  scheduled. 

On  Tuesday,  March  9.  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  and  consider  two 
bills  under  suspension  of  the  rule. 
H.R.  2160.  the  Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act,  and  H.R.  3620,  the  Ho- 
boken  Pier  sale  authorization. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  March  10,  11,  and  12,  the 
House  will  meet  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, and  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  No  present  schedule  is  ready 
for  announcement,  but  of  course  there 
may  very  well  be  a  subsequent  an- 
nouncement at  a  later  time  and  obvi- 
ously conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  minori- 
ty whip,  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  couple  of 
questions  to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip. 

First  of  all,  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  committee  funding  reso- 
lution would  be  on  the  schedule  next 
week  but  it  is  not  listed  here. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  is  a  possibility.  I  will 
advise  the  distinguished  Republican 
whip,  that  that  will  be  scheduled  next 
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week.  1  am  not  prepared  to  announce 
it  at  this  time,  but  it  is  very  possible 
that  that  will  be  scheduled  for  later 
next  week. 

Mr.  LOTT.  What  is  the  status  of  the 
water  and  sewer  grant  legislation  that 
I  believe 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  legislation,  as  the 
gentleman  may  know,  is  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  compli- 
ance with  the  Budget  Act  requires 
either  a  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act  or 
the  passage  of  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion, in  order  for  that  bill  to  reach  the 
floor. 

There  would  be  the  necessary  decla- 
ration of  an  emergency  in  connection 
with  the  waiver. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Could  the  gentleman 
advise  us  if  there  are  other  bills  that 
are  around  in  the  system  that  might 
be  brought  up,  like  the  committee 
funding  resolution? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  the  leadership  on 
this  side  is  anxious  to  bring  forward 
any  bills  that  are  ready  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
committees,  in  many  cases,  do  not 
have  legislation  ready  to  present  to 
the  Rules  Committee  or  to  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

I  think  the  fact  is  well  known  to  in- 
dividual Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  committees  are  holding 
hearings,  legislation  is  being  consid- 
ered, but  at  the  present  time  we  have 
an  unusual  atypical  situation  of  a 
sparse  number  of  bills  available  for  im- 
mediate consideration  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
about  the  status  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  authorization  conference 
report  that  hais  been  sent  over  from 
the  Senate.  We  could  take  that  up  and 
act  on  it.  Does  the  gentleman  antici- 
pate any  action  on  that  next  week  or 
any  time  soon? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  immediate  scheduling  of  that  next 
week.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  de- 
termine. The  bill  would  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further  for  one  final  com- 
ment. I  understand  the  problem  with 
getting  legislation  through  the  com- 
mittee process,  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations and  supplementals  and 
whatever,  but  we  are  looking  at  the 
middle  of  March  and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  we  have  not  hit  but  one  lick 
of  the  snake  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  start  doing  a  little  better  than  that 
because  it  is  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  go  back  for  district  work  periods 
and  explain  we  are  doing  something 
up  here. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  distinguished  conservative  lead- 
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ers  in  the  Congress  and  I  know  he 
agrees  with  me  that  one  of  the  faults 
in  the  previous  years  has  been  too 
much  legislation 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Without  adequate  con- 
sideration. And  the  gentleman  and 
some  of  his  leadership  colleagues  have 
impressed  upon  us  on  this  side  that 
that  was  a  mistake  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  did  not  realize  what  a 
good  job  we  had  done. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Now  we  want  to  con- 
centrate on  well-considered  legislation 
instead  of  volume  for  volumes  sake. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  impressed  the  gen- 
tleman listened  so  well  to  this  side.  I 
think  there  are  some  issues  that  we  do 
need  to  start  moving  on.  We  would  ap- 
preciate a  little  more  activity  around 
here  if  we  are  going  to  be  in  session  a 
week  like  next  week  where  we  have 
three  bills. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  further  advice  and  I  am  sure 
we  agree  that  when  we  have  legisla- 
tion and  it  is  considered  and  ready  we 
are  pleased  to  have  it  brought  to  the 
floor. 

Seriously  we  are  not  intending  to 
process  legislation  just  by  the  num- 
bers, so  to  speak,  without  proper  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  needs 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
particular  colloquy  however  is  the  fact 
that  for  years  around  here  we  have 
been  told  that  there  are  certain  kinds 
of  legislation  that  we  simply  do  not 
have  time  to  consider.  We  have  been 
told  that  about  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  we 
have  been  told  that  about  school 
prayer  amendments,  abortion  amend- 
ments, and  a  number  of  other  things. 

We  simply  did  not  have  time  to  con- 
sider these,  we  were  too  busy,  we 
cannot  take  this  legislation  up,  and  yet 
now  we  are  hearing  day  after  day  of 
pro  forma  sessions,  we  are  hearing  no 
legislative  business  scheduled  in  a  time 
period  when  the  Members  are  being 
asked  to  come  to  town. 

Why  could  we  not  take  up  some  of 
these  matters  which  are  very  much  on 
the  minds  of  the  American  people, 
that  are  major  concerns  out  there? 
Why  do  we  have  these  buried  and  not 
take  them  up  when  obviously  we  have 
the  time  to  do  so? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  one  of  the  most  outspoken  support- 
ers of  orderly  procedure  on  the  House 
floor  and  believes  that  legislation 
should  be  proposed  in  an  orderly  way 
and  not  a  helter-skelter  way.  and  I 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  say 
to  the  gentleman,  and  will  not,  that 
any  properly  presented  bill  that  has 


been  referred  by  the  committee  and 
given  a  rule  by  the  Rules  Committee 
will  be  kept  off  the  schedule  when 
there  is  time  available  to  consider  it. 

I  have  never  spoken  in  those  terms 
to  the  gentleman.  The  matters  that  he 
is  referring  to  have  not  received  com- 
mittee approval. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY. 
MARCH  5,  1982.  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  2160.  POTATO 
RESEARCH  AND  PROMOTION 
ACT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  may  have  until  mid- 
night. March  5.  1982.  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill.  H.R.  2160.  as  amended,  the 
Potato  Research  and  Promotion  Act. 
listed  in  the  schedule  as  the  first  item 
for  consideration  next  Tuesday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY. 
MARCH  5.  1982.  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3881,  RELEASE 
OF  REVERSIONARY  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  may  have  until  mid- 
night. Friday,  March  5.  1982.  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  3881.  as 
amended,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  reversionary  interest 
in  certain  lands  conveyed  to  the  Ar- 
kansas Forestry  Commission  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  such  lands  to  such 
Commission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  so  for 
the  purposes  of  making  an  inquiry. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  distin- 
guised  majority  whip  that  helter-skel- 
ter legislation  is  not  the  way  to  oper- 
ate and  that  when  matters  which  have 
not  received  committee  consideration 
are  being  proposed  be  placed  on  the 
calendar  they  should  not  be  moved 
forward  to  make  time  and  make  work, 
but  there  is  a  bill  that  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  committee,  a  committee 
report  has  been  filed,  and  it  is  the  reg- 
ulatory reform  bill. 

It  is  major  piece  of  legislation,  one 
that  has  been  under  consideration  for 
some  4  to  5  years. 

Since  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
filed  its  report  and  presumably  is  in  a 
position  to  seek  a  rule,  I  wonder  if 
there  could  be  appropriate  consider- 
ation given  for  scheduling  that  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  in  the  very 
near  future? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
interest  of  the  gentleman  in  the  legis- 
lation and  I  share  his  interest.  In  fact. 
he  and  I  are  among  the  many  cospon- 
sors  of  that  bill. 

Certainly  the  bill  will  be  given  con- 
sideration for  scheduling  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  not  yet  formally  re- 
quested a  rule.  The  Rules  Committee 
could  not  schedule  the  bill  for  a  hear- 
ing because  it  has  not  been  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. That  is  the  information  I  have 
received. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  for  his  re- 
sponse, and  since  that  report  has  now 
been  filed  and  since  the  schedule  and 
the  calendars  appear  to  have  adequate 
room  to  accommodate  consideration  of 
this  important  legislation,  I  would 
simply  urge  the  leadership  of  the 
House  to  give  very  serious  consider- 
ation for  prompt  consideration  of  this, 
that  a  rule  may  be  requested  and  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  their  will. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Ther^  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  8,  1982 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 
March  8,  1982. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  SATURDAY, 
MARCH  6,  1982.  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4491,  EXEMPT- 
ING U.S.  CAPITOL  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  FROM  CERTAIN 

TAXES 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until 
midnight,  Saturday,  March  6.  1982,  to 
file  its  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4491)  to 
exempt  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety from  certain  taxes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROCLAMATION  DESIGNATING 
MARCH  21,  1982,  AS  "AFGHANI- 
STAN DAY" 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  142)  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21,  1982,  as 
Afghanistan  Day,  a  day  to  commemo- 
rate the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan against  the  occupation  of 
their  country  by  Soviet  forces,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  not  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  but  I  do  so^  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  an  explaiiation  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  proclaiming  Af- 
ghanistan Day  on  March  21,  we  all 
know  that  the  struggles  that  the  Af- 
ghanistan people  have  exhibited 
against  their  oppressors  is  inspiration- 
al. The  Afghanistan  people  refused  to 
lay  down  in  the  face  of  repression. 
They  have  maintained  their  dignity. 

The  Afghanistan  people  refuse  to 
lay  down  in  the  face  of  repression. 
They  have  maintained  their  dignity 
and  their  sense  of  purpose  and  their 
will  to  bring  liberty  and  freedom  to 
their  country. 

The  intensity  of  purpose  of  these 
people  should  stand  as  a  warning 
against  any  government  that  would 
impose  itself  on  a  so-called  weaker 
nation.  The  strength  that  the  Afghan- 


istan people  exhibit  is  a  strength  of 
character  and  of  will.  This  strength 
has  enabled  them  to  stand  up  to  the 
military  machine  that  confronts  them. 

I  am  proud  to  express  my  solidarity 
with  the  people  of  Afghanistan.  They 
are  obviously  a  very  positive  example 
for  all  people  who  struggle  against  op- 
pression. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  .Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  to  join  in  this  bipartisan 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the 
House  is  today  taking  action  on  this 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
declare  March  21,  1982.  as  a  day  of 
commemoration  for  the  people  Af- 
ghanistan. I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
this  bipartisan  effort. 

In  recent  months  our  attention  has 
properly  been  focused  on  the  events  in 
Poland  and  the  Soviet-backed  repres- 
sion of  the  worker's  movement  and 
the  Polish  people.  But  we  must  not 
forget  the  struggle  which  has  been 
going  on  for  over  2  years  now  in  the 
country  of  Afghanistan.  For  over  2 
years  the  people  of  Afghanistan  have 
suffered  from  the  blatant  aggression 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  not 
abandon  our  protest  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan. 

The  Afghan  people  have  bravely  re- 
sisted the  Soviet  military  occupation 
and  the  Soviet-backed  Government  of 
Babrak  Karmal.  They  have  bravely  de- 
fended themselves  against  these  forces 
which  have  brought  war  and  suffering 
to  their  country.  Against  incredible 
odds,  the  strength  and  perseverance  of 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  contin- 
ues to  mount.  These  people  have 
fought  for  and  regained  control  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  land  taken  by 
Soviet  troops,  thus  shrinking  the  area 
of  the  countryside  controlled  by  the 
puppet  government. 

This  resistance  and  this  fight  for 
freedom  deserves  the  recognition  and 
support  of  the  free  world.  In  passing 
this  resolution  we  will  join  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Parliament  and 
others  throughout  the  world  in  setting 
aside  March  21.  1982,  as  a  day  of  rec- 
ognition for  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

On  December  16,  1981,  the  European 
Parliament  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
ing March  21,  1982,  as  Afghanistan 
Day.  I  hope  we  will  follow  suit  and 
adopt  this  resolution  today. 

President  Reagan  has  endorsed  our 
resolution  and  the  State  Department 
has  agreed  to  coordinate  private 
groups  wishing  to  participate  in  and 
contribute  to  the  day's  events. 

March  21  is  the  day  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  observe  the  start  of  the 
new  year.  In  Afghanistan,  the  day 
symbolizes  the  nation's  rebirth.  We,  in 
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the  West,  who  cherish  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  freedom  so  dearly  should 
join  the  Afghan  people  in  this  celebra- 
tion by  recognizing  their  struggle  and 
supporting  their  cause.  Let  this  day 
serve  as  an  outcry  against  Soviet  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  and  a  cry  for  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  nations  across 
the  globe. 

□  1315 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating 
March  21  as  Afghanistan  Day,  a  day  to 
commemorate  the  struggle  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  country  by  Soviet 
forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  explain 
why  the  issue  of  Afghanistan  Day  is  so 
important  and  why  we  are  asking  the 
President  to  make  this  proclamation. 

Afghanistan  Day  represents  an  im- 
portant opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  join  with  nations  and  peoples 
around  the  world  in  support  of  funda- 
mental principles— national  independ- 
ence, self-determination,  and  free- 
dom—which we  have  always  champi- 
oned. 

The  courage  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  in  battling 
the  mechanized  might  of  the  Red 
army  to  a  standstill  has  become  a 
global  legend.  In  denying  the  Soviet 
Army  control  of  their  country,  the  Af- 
ghans have  taught  the  world  an  in- 
valuable lesson  in  self-defense  against 
aggression.  American  observance  of 
Afghanistan  Day  will  send  the  Afghan 
warriors  a  heartening  message  of  re- 
spect and  thanks  for  their  brave  exam- 
ple. 

Afghanistan  Day  was  first  proposed 
by  our  friends  in  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Nicholas  Bethell,  whom  I 
have  worked  with  as  cochairman  of 
the  United  States  Congress-European 
Parliament  Action  Group  on  Afghani- 
stan, was  instrumental  in  getting  the 
resolution  passed  on  December  17  of 
this  past  year.  In  following  the  Euro- 
pean leadership  here,  we  will  be 
strengthening  our  partnership  with 
some  of  our  closest  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  enter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  European 
Parliament  resolution  of  Afghanistan 
Day.  as  follows: 

Pinal  Resolution  as  Passed  by  the 

European  Parliament.  December  16.  1981 

Recalling  that  Afghanistan  was  invaded 
by  Soviet  forces  on  December  27th.  1979 
and  that  this  invasion  was  condemned  by  a 
resolution  of  the  European  Parliament  on 
January  IS,  1981: 

Noting  that  on  November  18.  1981  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  condemned  by  a 
very  large  majority  the  continuing  Soviet 
military  occupation  of  Afghanistan; 

Convinced  that  this  occupation  which  is 
unacceptable  to  European  Community  gov- 
ernments complicates  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove East-West  relations; 


Shocked  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Afghan 
people  inside  their  country:  the  bombings 
carried  out  against  the  civilian  population, 
the  destruction  of  their  crops  and  livestock, 
the  disease  and  the  famine; 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  plight  of  the 
Afghan  refugees,  more  than  2.3  million  of 
whom  are  now  registered  with  the  United 
Nations  in  Pakistan: 

Remembering  that  every  year  March  21st 
is  celebrated  by  Afghans  as  their  national 
day,  representing  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  and  symbolizing  the  nations  rebirth. 

( 1 )  Declares  its  intentions  to  commemo- 
rate March  21st,  1982.  as  Afghanistan  Day: 

(2)  Expresses  the  hope  that  this  day  will 
mark  the  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  to  see  the  establishment 
of  a  free,  indefjendent  and  non-aligned  Af- 
ghanistan: 

(3)  Instructs  its  President  to  convey  this 
resolution  to  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Communities  and  to  the  foreign  minis- 
tries of  the  member  states. 

This  resolution  will  be  a  strong 
signal  to  the  Soviets,  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  we  and  our  European 
allies  remain  firm  in  our  opposition  to 
the  Soviet's  unlawful  occupation  of 
Afghanistan;  and,  by  extension,  it  will 
underscore  our  own  national  commit- 
ment to  victims  of  external  aggression 
throughout  the  world. 

At  the  same  time.  U.S.  observance  of 
Afghanistan  Day  will  liroject  to  those 
in  the  Third  World  a  true  image  of 
Americans  in  keeping  with  our  finest 
historical  role:  Champions  of  freedom 
and  friends  of  the  downtrodden. 

Much  as  we  would  like  to  believe 
that  the  Afghan  people  can  sweep  the 
Soviet  Army  off  their  soil,  by  military 
means,  it  is  very  clear  that  other 
forms  of  pressure  will  be  needed  to  get 
the  Russians  to  leave.  Observance  of 
Afghanistan  Day  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world  can  sharply  increase 
the  price  paid  by  the  Soviets  in  world 
public  opinion  for  their  continued  war 
in  Afghanistan. 

Instead  of  destroying  the  Afghan 
people's  will  to  resist.  Moscow's  assault 
on  Afghanistan  has  given  the  lie  to  a 
fundamental  Soviet  myth:  Freindship 
and  support  for  Third  World  nations. 
In  supporting  Afghanistan  Day.  we 
can  help  to  remind  our  friends  and  all 
those  in  the  Third  World  of  this  most 
fundamental  discrepancy  between 
Soviet  preaching  and  Soviet  practice. 

Therefore,  on  February  2.  this  year, 
I  introduced,  along  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Joel  Pritcharo, 
and  with  substantial  bipartisan  sup- 
port, House  Joint  Resolution  398.  to 
establish  March  21  as  a  day  of  observ- 
ance of  the  continuing  tragedy  in  Af- 
ghanistan by  all  Americans.  Since  that 
time,  many  more  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution.  Yesterday 
in  the  Senate  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  96  to  0. 

The  President  has  voiced  his  strong 
support  for  Afghanistan  Day.  In  his 
very  state  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  stated,  and  I  quote; 


I  urge  all  peaceloving  peoples  to  join  to- 
gether on  this  day.  to  raise  their  voices,  to 
speaC  and  pray  for  freedom. 

I  also  have  a  letter  of  support  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Hon.  Alexan- 
der Haig.  and  I  ask  that  to  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  February  25.  1982. 
Hon.  Don  Ritter. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Ritter:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  your  efforts  have  been  instrumental  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  issue  of  Afghani- 
stan in  general  and.  particularly,  in  promot- 
ing support  for  the  Joint  Congressional  Res- 
olution designating  March  21  as  Afghani- 
stan Day. 

Bringing  about  a  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  army  from  Afghanistan  remains 
one  of  the  principal  foreign  policy  goals  of 
this  Administration.  President  Reagan  and  I 
strongly  endorse  Afghanistan  Day  as  a 
means  of  expressing  to  the  Afghans  our 
support  for  them  in  their  freedom  struggle. 
In  addition,  by  observing  Afghanistan  Day. 
we  as  a  nation  will  be  reaffirming  to  the 
world  our  resolve  to  oppose  Soviet  oppres- 
sion in  Afghanistan  and,  by  extension,  else- 
where. Hence.  I  would  like  to  express  to  you 
my  personal  appreciation  for  your  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

Sincerely. 

Alexander  M.  Haic,  Jr. 

With  passage  of  the  resolution 
before  us  today,  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  join  our  European  allies  and 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  demon- 
strating our  strong  opposition  to  the 
continuing  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Briefly,  what  is  Afghanistan  Day? 

Well,  March  21  is  an  important  day 
for  Afghans.  It  is  the  day  which  starts 
their  New  Year  and  is  a  symbol  of 
their  nation's  rebirth. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  in  Afghani- 
stan. For  centuries  the  Afghan  people 
have  been  a  fiercely  proud  and  fiercely 
independent  people  and  have  never  in 
their  history  been  conquered. 

The  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghani- 
stan over  Christmas  of  1979,  and  since 
that  time  have  wreaked  havoc  with 
their  superpower  arsenal  to  defeat  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters.  They  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

This  conflict  is  not  on  the  front 
pages  of  our  newpapers  or  in  our 
evening  television  news  anymore  and 
therefore  many  people  have  forgotten 
or  are  not  aware  of  the  tremendous 
sacrifice  of  these  Afghan  freedom 
fighters  and  the  Afghan  people. 

Two  and  a  half  million  Afghan  refu- 
gees sit  on  the  border  of  Pakistan  and 
Afghanistan,  the  world's  largest  con- 
centration of  refugees.  Afghanistan 
Day  will  help  to  lessen  the  dearth  of 
knowledge  and  remind  people  that  the 
Afghans  are  on  the  front  line  against 
this  blatant  extension  of  Soviet  impe- 
rial power. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  just 
announced   his   pleasure   in   learning 
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that  former  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  will  be  leading  Americas 
efforts  in  the  obser\ance  of  Afghani- 
stan Day. 

In  addition  to  a  planned  massive 
demonstration  and  rally  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  efforts  will  be  directed  on 
regional  and  local  levels.  Other  rallies 
will  be  occurring  in  other  cities  and 
areas  all  over  the  United  States  and 
efforts  are  underway  to  have  informa- 
tion sent  to  schools  and  colleges  for  1 
day  of  study  devoted  to  Soviet  repres- 
sion in  Afghanistan.  Churches,  syna- 
gogues, and  mosques  are  being  asked 
to  join  in  this  effort. 

While  we  observe  Afghanistan  Day. 
we  should  be  particularly  mindful  of 
the  burden  being  borne  by  Afghani- 
stan's neighbor,  Pakistan,  given  2' 2 
million  refugees  in  their  country.  Paki- 
stan has  welcomed  these  refugees  and 
provided  a  haven  for  them. 

Furthermore.  Pakistan  itself  is  now 
confronted  by  Soviet  power.  Incidents 
on  their  own  border  have  made  the 
Pakistanis,  too,  victims  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 

I  am  personally  grateful  to  have  had 
the  chance  to  travel  to  the  Afghan 
border  with  Pakistan  last  spring.  I  ob- 
served firsthand  the  dislocation  of  an 
entire  people.  However,  the  outstand- 
ing impression  I  came  away  with  was 
their  longing  to  go  back  to  their  vil- 
lages and  most  of  all  their  longing  to 
purge  the  invader  from  their  home- 
land even  if  it  meant  death.  Afghani- 
stan Day  will  show  all  the  Afghan 
people  that  we  care  about  them  and 
the  preservation  of  their  Afghan 
homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  at 
this  point  that  a  speech  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Pritchard),  my  cosponsor  in 
the  House  of  this  resolution,  that  his 
material  can  be  added  in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  suspend?  General  leave 
may  be  obtained  later  on  for  all  Mem- 
bers. 

Second,  the  gentleman  is  speaking 
under  his  reservation  of  objection. 
The  Chair  does  not  know  yet  whether 
the  gentleman  objects  to  having  the 
resolution  considered. 

Is  there  objection?  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  endorse  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 398  which  authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  March  21.  1982  as  Afghan- 
istan Day.  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  coun- 
try by  Soviet  forces. 

I  believe  that  it  is  vital  to  freedom  in 
Southwest  Asia  that  the  United  States 
officially  express  once  again  its  indig- 


nation over  the  cruel  and  inhumane 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Soviet  Red  army.  This  expression  of 
solidarity  provides  a  highly  visible  tool 
for  focusing  world  attention  on  the 
continuing  plight  of  the  proud  Af- 
ghans who  are  still  fighting  Soviet  op- 
pression. Under  constant  armed  attack 
by  Communist  Soviet  forces,  the  Af- 
ghans are  waging  a  gallant  struggle  to 
retain  their  independence  and  liberty. 
Against  massive  technological  odds, 
against  internationally  outlawed 
chemical-biological  weapons.  and 
against  enormous  concentrations  of 
troops,  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
are  not  only  holding  out.  but  they  are 
battling  toe-to-toe  with  the  Soviet  ag- 
gressors for  every  inch  of  occupied  ter- 
ritory. 

The  unprovoked  Soviet  attack  has 
not  only  killed  thousands  of  innocent 
Afghans,  but  has  created  a  refugee 
problem  of  over  2  million  people.  The 
suffering  that  this  has  caused,  both  to 
the  refugees  and  to  those  that  have  re- 
mained behind,  is  unprecedented  in 
modem  times  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  proudly  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  this  resolution.  Our  show 
of  concern  over  the  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan, along  with  commemora- 
tions in  Europe,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  world,  helps  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  this  troubled  time.  Our 
support  lets  them  know  that  their 
cause  has  not  been  forgotten.  It  also 
lets  the  Soviets  know  that  a  price  will 
be  exacted  every  time  they  violate 
international  law  and  violate  the  basic 
human  rights  of  mankind. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  reserving  the  right  to 
object  to  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Very 
well.  Reservation  is  heard. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  2  years  have  passed  since 
Soviet  airborne  troops  first  landed  in 
Afghanistan  on  Christmas  eve.  1979. 
What  has  since  unfolded  is  not  only  an 
unseemly  example  of  a  large  power 
seeking  to  impose  its  will  on  a  small 
nation  by  force  of  arms  but  also  one  of 
the  most  hideous  examples  of  sheer 
barbarity  that  the  world  has  witnessed 
in  the  20th  century. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan—the first  direct  use  of  Soviet 
troops  to  subjugate  a  sovereign  naition 
outside  Eastern  Europe— poses  a  stra- 
tegic challenge  to  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  It  also  represents  a  funda- 
mental attack  upon  the  humanitarian 
principles  valued  by  all  civilized  na- 
tions. As  we  join  with  our  European 
friends  and  allies  in  saluting  the  valor 
of  the  Afghan  people  on  Afghanistan 


Day.  March  21.  it  is  important  that  we 
bring  to  the  forefront  of  world  atten- 
tion the  unprecedented  brutality  of 
the  Soviet  attempt  to  subdue  this 
remote  nation. 

Never  in  the  chronicles  of  history 
has  there  been  such  a  military  mis- 
match. Opposing  Red  Army  tanks  and 
helicopter  gunships  are  Mujahadin 
armed  almost  exclusively  with  the 
bolt-action  .303  Lee-Enfield  rifle  which 
was  standard  issue  in  the  British  Army 
in  India  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  Soviets  are  employing  space-age 
armaments  against  an  enemy  reliant 
on  19th-century  weapons  and  16th- 
century  tactics. 

Incredibly,  the  Russians  are  losing. 
While  Soviet  troops  have  killed  an  es- 
timated 500.000  Afghans:  while  they 
have  forced  an  additional  2  million  Af- 
ghans to  flee  their  homeland  to  seek 
refuge  across  the  border  in  Pakistan; 
while  the  intimidation  implied  in  mass 
executions  is  a  common  occurrence, 
the  Afghan  people  continue  to  fight 
on. 

Soviet  troops  today  control  only  20 
to  25  percent  of  Afghanistan  in  day- 
time and  less  than  half  this  amount  at 
night.  No  Soviet  soldier  or  citizen  is 
safe  outside  the  confines  of  military 
barricades. 

The  depth  of  Soviet  frustration  has 
been  so  great  that  Soviet  forces  have 
resorted  to  the  use  of  some  of  the 
most  inhumane  weapons  made  possi- 
ble by  twentieth  century  science.  In 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925  and  probably  the  Biologi- 
cal Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 
Soviet  forces  have  employed  bio-chem- 
ical weaponry.  The  use  of  nerve  gas. 
poisoned  food  and  wells  is  common 
place.  In  addition,  there  are  wide- 
spread reports  of  the  use  of  poison 
bullets  as  well  as  mycotoxin  weapons 
of  the  kind  also  being  employed  by 
Communist  forces  in  Laos  and  Kampu- 
chea. 

Women  and  children  are  the  most 
pitiful  victims  of  Soviet  barbarity. 
Entire  vilages  are  razed  by  napalm  or 
engulfed  in  chemical  clouds.  But  per- 
haps the  most  insidious  weapons  being 
employed  to  terrorize  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation are  so-called  butterfly  bombs 
that  explode  when  touched.  These  are 
small,  plastic  explosive  devices,  which 
are  often  left  on  the  ground  disguised 
as  household  items  or  toys.  Natually 
curious  children  are  the  most  frequent 
victims  of  these  devices,  as  the  number 
of  limbless  or  disfigured  children  in 
refugee  hospitals  graphically  indi- 
cates. 

The  valor  of  the  Afghan  resistance 
against  this  terror  was  brought  home 
to  me  by  the  testimony  of  a  young  girl 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs last  July.  This  teenager.  Nahid. 
told  of  the  morning  in  April  1980 
when  she  and  her  classmates  at  an  all- 
girls  school  near  Kabul  spontaneously 
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launched  a  children's  crusade  against 
Soviet  occupation  of  their  homeland. 

Protesting  the  reading  of  biogra- 
phies of  Russian  imposed  leaders,  the 
girls  closed  their  books  and  demanded 
traditional  instruction.  Authorities  at- 
tempted to  reestablish  discipline  by 
locking  the  doors  to  the  school,  but 
the  girls  jumped  out  windows  and  ran 
to  a  nearby  boys'  school  where  Soviet 
soldiers  had  assembled  to  quell  the  dis- 
turbance. 

Waving  a  green  blouse  tied  to  a  stick 
symbolizing  the  Islamic  flag  of  free- 
dom. Nahid  led  a  student  assault  on 
the  Russians.  The  girls  threw  sticks 
and  stones.  The  Russians  responded 
with  automatic  weapons.  Half  of  the 
students  fell  wounded  or  dead,  but  the 
girls  forced  the  Russians  to  flee  in 
their  jeeps. 

Seventy  high  school  students  were 
massacred  in  the  incident.  In  the  past 
2  years  over  40  members  of  Nahid's 
family  have  died  resisting  Russian 
rule.  One  of  the  few  family  sur\'ivors. 
Nahid  today  is  a  high  school  student 
in  California.  Along  with  over  a  mil- 
lion other  Afghan  citizens  she  was 
compelled  to  vote  with  her  feet 
against  Soviet  rule,  and  trekked  hun- 
dreds of  miles  over  barren  mountain- 
ous territory  to  the  safety  of  refuge 
camps  in  Pakistan. 

Nahid's  message  to  the  American 
people  was  that  the  "Afghans  will 
accept  death,  but  they  will  never 
accept  the  Russians."  History  is  rife 
with  stories  of  conflict  and  courage; 
but  Afghanistan  today  represents  ulti- 
mate proof  of  the  unquenchable  desire 
of  mankind  to  live,  work  and  worship 
in  freedom. 

Occupation  forces  may  capture  cap- 
itals and  control  for  a  time  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  but  guns  alone 
cannot  conquer  the  human  spirit. 
Schoolgirls  without  freedom  will 
always  stand  up  to  soldiers  without 
justice.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  will 
never  come  when  ancient  rifles  in  the 
hands  of  patriots  will  not  prevail  over 
machineguns  controlled  by  despots. 
The  people  of  Afghanistan  deserve  our 
full  support  and  admiration  in  their 
struggle  against  Soviet  terror. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  recent  statement  made  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yahya  Maroofi.  members 
of  the  Association  of  Afghans  in  Swit- 
zerland, before  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  Geneva,  which 
eloquently  depicts  the  sheer  barbarity 
of  Soviet  behavior  in  Afghanistan: 

The  legality  of  Russian  transgression 
against  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  a  peace-loving  and  non-aligned 
country  has  been  subject  of  deliberation  at 
numerous  international  gatherings  and  the 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly recognized  the  invasion  as  an  act  of 
aggression  and  thrice  voted  by  overwhelm- 
ing majority  for  the  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
Afghan  soil  speaks  for  itself.  We  are  not 
here,  therefore,  to  debate  the  political  as- 


pects of  the  situation:  nor  do  we  intend  to 
dwell  on  such  self  evident  truths  as  nightly 
arrests,  persecutions  and  torture  and  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  perpe- 
trated by  their  puppet  regime  in  Kabul.  The 
machinery  of  suppression  designed  by  their 
masters  is  in  full  operation,  and  interroga- 
tion centers  equipped  with  the  most  sophis- 
ticated instruments  of  torture  have  mush- 
roomed across  our  land.  Prisons  are  full 
beyond  capacity  with  the  Soviets  in  charge 
of  final  interrogations  and  executions. 
Those  fortunate  to  survive  Mr.  Karmal's  in- 
ferno pass  indefinite  terms  in  confinement 
without  the  benefit  of  a  trial,  the  less  fortu- 
nate end  up  on  the  missing  persons  list. 

Our  purpose  before  the  commission  is  to 
denounce  Russian  violation  of  human  rights 
in  Afghanistan  and  their  atrocities.  Never 
since  the  Mogul  invasion  have  our  people 
suffered  a  similar  fate,  and  seldom  in  recent 
civilized  history  have  rules  of  human  con- 
duct been  so  ruthlessly  violated.  Mass  kill- 
ings and  genocide  through  indiscriminate 
bombings  of  towns  and  villages  and  the  use 
of  poison  cases  are  means  by  which  the  in- 
vader hopes  to  gain  control  of  the  country 
and  suppress  our  people. 

The  100,000  Red  army  soldiers  in  Afghani- 
stan have  in  the  last  several  years  killed 
500.000  Afghan  people.  An  additional  three 
million  Afghan  have  been  forced  to  flee 
their  homeland  to  seek  refuge  across  the 
border,  reduced  to  living  under  conditions  of 
extreme  depravation.  Their  life  is  hard,  yet 
they  praise  Allah  for  having  delivered  them 
from  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Soviet  in- 
vaders. By  the  thousands  of  others— wives, 
husbands,  brothers,  sisters,  fellow  villagers 
or  fellow  tribesmen— suffered  a  worse  fate: 
They  were  jailed,  tortured  and  hundreds  of 
their  villages  were  wiped  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth  by  Russian  bombs  naplam  fire 
dripped  from  the  air.  The  fields  they  once 
tilled,  their  livestock  and  small  irrigation 
projects— all  have  been  razed  to  the  ground 
and  destroyed  by  explosives,  fire  and  poison 
gases. 

We  intend  today  to  relate  detailed  evi- 
dence concerning  these  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Afghanistan.  The  information  sub- 
mitted are  accounts  obtained  by  the  associa- 
tion of  Afghans  in  Switzerland  Including  re- 
ports by  Afghan  freedom  fighters,  the  free 
press  and  international  medical  groups. 

Let  us  begin  by  relating  what  one  man 
and  one  woman  have  to  say  about  the  devas- 
tating destruction  that  has  been  inflicted  on 
Afghanistan.  The  man,  Goljan  Parmi.  is  a 
38-year-old  former  mathematics  teacher  at 
Kabul's  pedagogical  college.  He  is  one  of  the 
many  patriots  fighting  the  Invaders  in  Par 
province.  We  take  this  account  from  a 
German  newspaper  (article  by  Walter  E. 
Rueb  in  Die  Welt.  January  2-3. 1982). 

Goljan  tells  of  Russian  forces  attacking 
with  tanks,  planes.  MI-24  helicopter  gun- 
ships,  napalm  and  finally,  chemical  weap- 
ons—nerve gas.  "The  world  just  doesn't  be- 
lieve us  ".  Goljan  says.  "And  the  Russians  so 
far  have  successfully  denied  that  they 
intend  to  destroy  us  with  chemical  weap- 
ons.'  He  descril)es  the  effects  of  the  gas 
attack  on  his  own  group  of  freedom  fight- 
ers: 

"Hundreds  were  hit  by  the  holocaust. 
They  were  stricken  with  cutaneous  gan- 
grene, dozens  had  paralysis  of  the  legs,  arms 
and  the  central  ner\'ous  system  was  de- 
ranged in  others.  There  were  three  blinded 
and  many  paralyzed  among  my  Mujahi- 
dins."  Goljan  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  battle- 
field, the  devastated  landscape,  after  the 
Russians  were  forced  to  withdraw:    Wherev- 


er you  went,  he  said.  There  were  dead 
snakes,  withered  trees,  the  animal  world 
and  nature  were  totally  devastated  ...  is  it 
like  this  when  the  world  perishes?" 

Those  last  words  chill  the  blood:  Is  it  like 
this  when  the  world  perishes?"  This  is  Af- 
ghanistan today. 

Another  victims  name  is  Yassamin.  and 
her  story  was  told  recently  by  an  Italian 
journalist  (Dino  Cimagalli  in  Gente.  Janu- 
ary 22.  1982)  who  interviewed  her  and  a 
number  of  other  refugees  in  a  camp  near 
Quelta.  Pakistan.  The  writer  says  this  par- 
ticular camp  is  also  known  as  the  widows 
camp  because  many  of  the  women  there 
lost  their  husbands  in  the  Kerala  massacre 
in  the  spring  of  1979.  This  tragedy  was  de- 
scribed in  detailed  testimony  before  the 
Stockholm  peoples  tribunal  in  May  1981. 
Witness  told  of  Afghan  troops,  commanded 
by  Soviet  officers,  brutally  and  deliberately 
shooting  down  1.200  male  villagers. 

Yassamin  was  interviewed  by  this  journal- 
ist in  a  frigid  tent  which  housed  18  women 
and  young  children.  There  was  no  food  to 
be  seen,  although  there  was  a  nauseating 
smell"  of  frying,  and  the  only  furnishings 
consisted  of  heaps  of  dirty  blankets  and 
burlap  bags  used  for  sleeping.  This  is  Yassa- 
min's  story. 

•Kerala  was  a  village,  not  far  from  the 
Pakistan  frontier,  of  about  1,000  families. 
After  the  Suravi  (a  word  meaning  Russians) 
arrived,  many  of  the  men  joined  the  resist- 
ance. My  husband  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Afghan  Army,  but  he.  too.  went  over  to 
those  who  were  fighting  the  invaders.  One 
day  the  soldiers  and  the  Suravi  arrived  for  a 
massacre.  The  troops  killed  all  the  men  who 
were  in  Kerala— there  were  more  than  1.200. 
and  many  women  and  children  were  killed, 
too.  Afterwards  we  figured  out  that  at  least 
4.000  children  were  orphaned,  and  800 
women  were  widowed." 

Have  any  here  in  the  commission  seen  or 
heard  of  the  murderous  ■butterfly  bombs?" 
They  are  small  individual  mines,  made  of 
different  colored  plastic,  usually  about  the 
size  of  a  small  human  hand,  and  brown, 
green  or  grey  in  color.  They  are  designed  to 
float  or  spin  to  Earth  when  dropped  from  a 
Russian  helicopter,  and  built  to  explode 
after  their  first  contact  with  the  Earth  after 
the  drop. 

The  Russians  have  made  the  butterfly 
bomb"  their  main  calling  card  in  attacking 
our  people.  They  have  dropped  these  deadly 
little  mines  by  the  tons— not  thousands,  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them.  Many  have 
been  dropped  along  footpaths  in  the  bordpr 
area,  where  refugees  fleeing  the  country  are 
likely  to  step  on  them  or  pick  them  up. 
Some  have  been  disguished  as  ordinary 
household  items  or  as  toys.  Children,  as  a 
result,  are  among  the  victims  of  these  insidi- 
ous weapons— which  incidentally,  are 
banned  by  an  International  Conventions  of 
which  the  USSR,  among  others,  is  a  signato- 
ry. 

These  'butterfly  bombs'  have  killed  or 
maimed  thousands.  One  hospital  in  the  Pe- 
shawar area  recorded  treating  700  persons 
wounded  by  such  mine  explosions  in  just 
one  year.  These  small  mines,  the  experts 
say.  may  remain  explosive  for  15  to  20  years, 
so  they  are  likely  to  claim  victims  for  years 
to  come. 

French  medical  groups  which  have  sent 
health  teams  into  Afghanistan  have  seen 
first-hand  the  devastation  of  these  'butter- 
fly bombs  ".  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Claude  Mal- 
huret.  the  spokesman  for  the  Paris-based 
doctors  without  frontiers  (Medecins  Sans 
fronlieres).    Children  are  the  main  victims. 
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as  they  have  a  tendency  to  pick  up  anything 
out  of  curiosity."  He  and  other  doctors  con- 
nected with  this  group  told  a  news  confer- 
ence in  Paris  on  January  20.  1982  that  most 
of  their  surgery  involved  "patching  up  vic- 
tims of  these  bombs."  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  disfigurement  these  tiny  weapons 
wreak.  The  doctors,  however,  showed  slides 
illustrating  the  terrible  injuries  they  cause 
when  scattered  in  the  countryside  by  the 
Russians. 

Dr.  Prederique  Hincelin.  who  was  a 
member  of  a  medical  team  dispatched  by 
another  Paris  organization.  International 
Medical  Assistance,  gave  another  e.ve-wit- 
ness  account  of  the  damage  done  by  "but- 
terfly bombs."  She  told  the  Paris  newspa- 
per. Le  Monde,  on  December  28.  1981  that 
one  of  the  Mujahidin  in  the  caravan  which 
took  them  into  Afghanistan  last  July 
stepped  on  one  of  these  small  mines  shaped 
like  a  watch.  "We  amputated  on  the  spot." 
she  said,  "without  anesthetic  because  the 
horse  that  was  carrying  the  anesthetic  had 
fallen  down  a  ravine.  The  Mujahidin  lent  us 
a  knife  and  some  blacksmith's  tongs." 
During  the  trip  in,  she  added,  "someone 
brought  us  a  child  who  had  picked  up  a  boo- 
bytrapped  match  box  ...  his  hand  and  fore- 
arm had  been  ripped  to  shreds.  It  was  too 
late  to  save  him.  We  were  told  of  helicopters 
that  flew  over  every  two  or  three  days  and 
dropped  these  sorts  of  mines  in  the  form  of 
watches,  match  boxes,  stones,  cigarette 
packs  or  children's  toys.  We  discovered  that 
many  civilians,  above  all  children,  had  been 
Injured  by  these  mines  and  were  waiting  at 
the  Red  Cross  hospital  in  Pakistan  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  fitted  with  artifi- 
cial limbs. " 

I  should  note  here  that  hospitals  treating 
the  refugees  are  in  urgent  need  of  artificial 
limbs  and  of  experts  in  plastic  (facial)  sur- 
gery. 

The  French  doctors— there  were  about  25 
of  them  in  all— kept  their  life-saving  activi- 
ties in  Afghanistan  secret  for  many  months, 
In  the  hope  that  if  they  said  nothing,  the 
Russians  would  not  bother  them— but  they 
decided  to  tell  their  story  to  the  world  late 
last  year  after  concluding  that  the  Russians 
were  deliberately  and  systematically  bomb- 
ing their  hospitals,  along  with  villages, 
farms  and  crops.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Oriette 
Chamdier  of  the  Doctors  Without  Frontiers 
Group,  said,  in  a  radio  interview  (Vienna 
radio.  December  29.  1981):  "The  Russians  do 
not  want  to  have  any  foreigners  around,  no 
witnesses."  Dr.  Hincelin  said  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Soviet  air  and  helicopter  attack 
on  their  hospital  "was  quite  clear:  the  Sovi- 
ets were  bombing  a  hospital  run  by  foreign- 
ers. We  had  been  located  and  we  were  unde- 
sirable." 

The  Soviets  bombed  at  least  three  such 
hospitals  and  totally  destroyed  them— one 
in  Jaghori  about  100  miles  from  Kabul  in 
the  central  Hazarajat  region,  one  in  the 
Panjshir  Valley  in  northern  Afghanistan. 
and  another  at  Nangarhar.  In  each  case  the 
hospital  was  the  only  target. 

Many  of  these  doctors,  joined  by  others, 
intend  to  go  back  into  Afghanistan  to 
resume  their  mission  because  they  feel  they 
are  needed.  They  intend  to  take  all  possible 
precautions  and  to  publicize  each  future 
Russian  bombing  attack.  We  can  only  pray 
that  Allah  protect  them  in  their  good  work. 

As  a  result  of  growing  dossier  emerging 
from  Afghanistan  and  increasing  demands 
for  an  international  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Soviet  invaders,  a  group  of  UN 
experts  was  established  early  last  year  to  in- 
vestigate charges  of  Russian  use  of  chemical 


weapons  in  Afghanistan.  The  Association  of 
Afghans  in  Switzerland  spoke  with  several 
members  of  this  group  last  week  before  it 
departed  for  the  border  areas  in  search  of 
eviden(3t.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  client 
state  have  attempted  to  block  the  work  of 
these  experts  by  denying  their  admission  to 
Afghanistan.  Soviet  officials  at  the  United 
Nations  also  have  done  their  best  to  inter- 
fere with  the  UN  investigation  which  has 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  specif- 
ic on-the-spot  information  and  reach  as  of 
yet  a  final  conclusion.  The  group  of  experts 
did.  however,  discover  enough  facts  to  con- 
vince the  general  assembly's  main  political 
committee  to  vote  last  December  4.  74  to  18. 
for  continuation  of  the  investigation.  With 
the  assistance  being  offered  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Afghans  in  Switzerland  and  our 
counterparts  in  and  around  Afgharfistan,  we 
are  confident  that  evidence  of  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  which  the  Russians  have 
attempted  to  suppress  will  be  found. 

One  victim  we  have  asked  the  UN  group 
of  experts  to  investigate  is  Abdul  Gafar,  an 
elderly  tribesman  of  Areghestan  in  Kanda- 
har province  who  survived  a  Russian  chemi- 
cal attack  in  Ataghar  in  July  1981.  A  well- 
known  professor  of  medicine  of  Colombia 
University  examined  this  victim  and  his 
findings  is  available  to  the  commission  in 
the  form  of  "corroborated  history  of  wit- 
nesses at  Adaghar  bombings". 

Meanwhile,  the  public  accusations  con- 
cerning Soviet  use  of  chemical  warfare  in 
Afghanistan  continue.  In  New  Delhi,  a  com- 
mittee of  Asian  lawyers  established  in  May 
1981  by  the  association  of  Indian  lawyers, 
announced  December  3,  after  a  three-day  in- 
quiry with  16  witnesses,  that  it  had  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Soviet  military  were  using 
poison  gas  in  Afghanistan. 

A  symposium  on  Afhanistan  in  Rome  in 
early  December  heard  similar  charges  from 
Sterling  Seagrave,  who  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  well-documented  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. Those  attending  the  symposium  viewed 
a  film  taken  by  a  Dutch  journalist  showing 
gas  attacks  delivered  by  air  and  the  victims 
of  these  attacks. 

We  have  taken  some  time  to  describe  the 
reign  of  terror  which  the  Russians  have  un- 
leashed on  our  country  as  they  try  to  bend 
our  people  to  their  will— the  systematic  de- 
struction of  villages  and  towns,  even  of  hos- 
pitals and  mosques,  the  devastation  of  the 
countryside.  Half  a  million  Afghans  have 
died  thus  far,  many  after  being  hideously 
tortured,  and  nearly  three  million  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  and 
flee  to  a  precarious  asylum  in  a  neighbour- 
ing Islamic  country.  Such  instruments  of 
the  evil  as  the  "butterfly"  bomb,  napalm 
and  poison  gas  have  rained  from  the  skies, 
dropped  by  the  dreaded  MI- 14  Russian  heli- 
copters, killing  thousands  of  civilians— inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children. 

The  Russians  are  not  only  violating  the 
human  rights  of  every  Afghan  in  their  quest 
for  more  territory,  but  are  also  attempting 
to  destroy  Afghanistan's  ancient  moslem 
culture  and  religion.  Mosques  are  being 
desecrated  and  destroyed,  genuine  religious 
leaders  continue  to  be  imprisoned  and  every 
attempt  is  made  to  eliminate  Islamic  reli- 
gious institutions,  teachings  and  traditions 
in  the  name  of  atheistic  communism.  Since 
1978  thousands  of  religious  leaders  have 
been  arrested,  tortured  and  killed.  They 
were  enemies  of  the  communist  regime  be- 
cause they  inspired  the  resistance  of  the 
Mujahidin— our  only  warriors.  They  were 
feared  because  they  could  bring  thousands 
to   their   rooftops   to   cry   into   the   night: 

■Allah-O-Akbar  "— God  is  great. 


The  Russians  in  charge  of  Sovietization  of 
Afghanistan  emphasize  the  education  of  the 
country's  youth.  They  call  it  education,  we 
call  it  brain-washing.  Soviet-edited  text- 
books are  now  mandatory  in  our  schools. 
Teachers  and  professors,  educators  at  all 
levels,  have  been  screened.  Those  who  de- 
cline to  accept  the  ideas  of  an  atheistic  edu- 
cation have  been  fired,  replaced  in  many 
cases  by  teachers  brought  in  from  neigbour- 
ing  areas  of  the  USSR.  Islamic  customs  and 
traditions  are  belittled  and  distorted  in  the 
rewritten  texts.  Marxist  materialism  is 
praised  as  the  way  of  the  future. 

The  Sovietization  of  Afghanistan  encom- 
passes the  army,  the  government,  politics 
and  the  economy,  as  well  as  our  religious, 
cultural  and  educational  institutions. 

Seven  Soviet  military  governors  now  ad- 
minister different  sections  of  the  country. 
Russian  officers  command  puppet  army 
military  units  down  to  the  company  level. 
Press  gangs  scour  the  streets  of  the  cities 
for  new  military  recruits,  gravving  our 
young  people— some  of  them  only  12  years 
old. 

Russian  and  other  Soviet  bloc  advisers— 
6.000  or  more  of  them— now  run  all  govern- 
ment ministries.  The  Afghans  who  work  at 
their  side,  even  though  they  may  boast 
some  fine  titles,  do  no  more  than  rubber- 
stamp  documents  prepared  for  them  by  the 
Russian  experts.  Mohammad  Daoud  Mo- 
habbat,  who  had  been  member  of  the  first 
political  department  of  the  foreign  ministry 
before  he  fled  last  October,  said  'hat  Rus- 
sians now  dictate  foreign  policy  and  that 
the  foreign  ministry  had  become  no  moie 
than  a  translation  service.  Afghan  television 
until  he  reached  Pakistan  last  November, 
said  Russian  advisers  censored  and  con- 
trolled all  the  news.  Abdul  Hai  Arienpur,  a 
former  judge  of  the  Afghan  Supreme  Court, 
who  also  fled  recently,  said  90  percent  of 
the  courts  had  been  closed  and  others  func- 
tioned only  under  strict  Soviet  supervision. 
Verdicts  are  rendered  on  the  basis  of  Marx- 
ist Communist  law  instead  of  the  country's 
supposedly  Islamic  constitution.  Moham- 
mad Tahir  Hashemi,  former  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  Kabul  University  who  fled 
last  November,  said  most  university  person- 
nel were  now  from  the  USSR.  He  said  they 
urged  Afghan  professors  and  students  to  re- 
nounce the  Islamic  way  of  life— those 
Afghan  professors  who  refused  to  go  to  the 
USSR  for  "training  "  were  dismissed.  Judge 
Abdul  Hai  Arienpur  said  the  same  thing 
about  Afghan  judges  who  refused  to  be  "re- 
trained "  in  the  USSR  under  Marxist  law. 

Russian  colonialism  is  also  evident 
throughout  the  economic  sector,  with 
Moscow  ruthlessly  exploiting  Afghanistan's 
mineral  wealth,  particularly  our  vast  under- 
ground stores  of  natural  gas.  Afghan  eco- 
nomic exchanges  with  countries  outside  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  have  practically  ceased,  and 
Afghanistan  has  been  forced  to  intergrate 
into  the  bloc's  economic  system. 

But  economic  intergration  and  political 
domination  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  Moscow 
which  has  already  annexed  a  part  of  the 
country.  Last  June  16.  the  puppet  govern- 
ment in  Kabul  signed  a  so-called  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  turning  over  a  strategic 
300-square-kilometer  strip  of  land  called  the 
Wakhan  corridor  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
eliminated  Afghanistan's  land  link  with 
China  and  moved  Russian  troops  up  to  the 
Pakistan  border. 

We  should  also  point  out  that  prepara- 
tions for  a  fullscale  soviet  takeover  of  Ba- 
dakhshan  Province  are  already  well  ad- 
vanced. Sqfviet  construction  engineers  have 


built  six  new  airfields  which  will  enable  Red 
army  occupation  troops  to  maintain  tight 
controls  over  the  entire  area.  The  world  is 
likely  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  read- 
as  it  did  last  June  about  Wakhan  corridor— 
that  Badakhshan  is  now  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Colonization.  Sovietization  .  .  .  call  it 
what  you  will  Afghanistan  will  never 
become  a  vassal  state  of  the  Soviet  Union  so 
long  as  our  free  fighters  breath.  Genocidal 
attempts  to  kill  off  or  drive  out  those  people 
who  refuse  to  accept  a  foreign  yoke  will  not 
succeed,  no  matter  how  much  brutality  is 
employed.  Neither  Soviet  tanks  nor  Soviet 
"butterfly  l)ombs "  can  force  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  to  betray  their  Islamic  heritage 
of  independence  and  freedom,  the  Soviet 
Union  claims  that  the  changes  they  are 
making  in  Afghanistan  are.  and  we  quote. 
"Irreversible. "  We  state  emphatically  today 
that  they  are  reversible,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  turned  back,  and  that  a  free  Af- 
ghanistan will  live  again  to  take  its  place  in 
the  assembly  of  the  world's  nations. 

We  appeal  to  all  delegates  at  this  meeting, 
and  to  all  people  of  good  will  everwhere,  to 
assist  us  in  reversing  the  Soviet  tide  of  colo- 
nialist conquest.  The  defense  of  our  nation's 
rights  is  the  defense  of  its  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity,  the  defense  of  our  peo- 
ple's inalienable  rights  to  self-determination 
and  of  their  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedom  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
enshrined  in  the  United  Nations  charter, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  the  intematinal  convenant  on  civil  and 
political  rights. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  ignore  the 
cries  of  revulsion  of  peacelcving  peoples  ev- 
erywhere who  look  to  this  commission  as  a 
beacon  of  hope.  We  demand  that  it  adhere 
to  the  code  of  civilized  conduct  by  observing 
international  agreements  and  commitments 
on  human  rights,  convenants  banning  the 
use  of  poison  gas  and  other  weapons  of 
terror  and  agreements  to  respect  national 
boundaries.  We  expect  signatories  to  these 
agreements  to  respect  the  rule  of  law  rather 
than  of  brute  force. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)? 

Mr,  RITTER.  Yes,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  objects  to  consideration? 

Mr,  RITTER.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
resolution  itself,  but  on  the  basis  of 
explaining 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Regu- 
lar order  has  been  demanded.  The  gen- 
tleman must  state  an  objection  or  not 
state  an  objection. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 


S.  J.  Res.  142 

Whereas  Afghanistan,  more  than  two 
years  after  the  Soviet  invasion,  remains  a 
nation  occupied  and  terrorized  by  over 
eighty  thousand  Soviet  troops: 

Whereas  the  continued  Soviet  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  is  causing  enormous  suffer- 
ing among  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  as 
well  as  the  deprivation  of  their  basic  right 
of  national  sovereignty: 

Whereas  over  two  and  one-half  million 
people  of  Afghanistan,  constituting  more 
than  15  per  centum  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion, have  fled  the  Soviet  occupation  and 
are  now  refugees  in  Pakistan  and  other 
neighboring  countries: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan undermines  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  which  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  signed  at  Helsinki 
in  1975: 

Whereas  the  puppet  regime  of  Babrak 
Karmal,  installed  and  maintained  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  has 
denied  the  people  of  Afghanistan  their  right 
to  self-determination,  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter; 

Whereas  the  undaunted  resistance  of  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  against  the  Soviet 
occupational  forces  is  an  inspiration  to  the 
free  world: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  on  November  18, 
1981,  calling  for  "the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan"; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Afghanistan  ob- 
serve March  21  as  the  start  of  each  new 
year  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  nation's  rebirth: 
and 

Whereas  the  European  Parliament  has  de- 
clared its  intention  to  commemorate  March 
21,  1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  21.  1982.  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day,  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Garcia)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Courter), 

Mr,  COURTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peruisylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER)  for  his  sincere  efforts  in  this 
regard,  and  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia)  on  his  efforts  to 
get  this  joint  resolution  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142  calling 
upon  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21.  1982.  as 
"Afghanistan  Day." 

We  cannot  ignore  the  Soviet  military 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  and  we 
must  keep  alive  the  public  interest 
since  the  Afghan  situation  is  no  longer 
receiving  the  media  coverage  it  de- 
serves. 


We  must  demonstrate  over  and  over 
again  the  nature  and  extent  of  Soviet 
crimes  in  Afghanistan.  As  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  pursue  a  policy  of  firm- 
ness against  Soviet  imperialism.  This 
is  one  case  where  we  can  be  certain 
that  all  countries  of  the  free  world  will 
respect  our  leadership,  especially 
those  people  who  share  the  Muslim  re- 
ligion which  is  being  suppressed  by  So- 
viets in  Afghanistan. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  join  with 
the  European  Parliament,  who  on  De- 
cember 16.  1981.  passed  a  similar  reso- 
lution commemorating  March  21. 
1982.  as  "Afghanistan  Day." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142  calling  for  an  international  observ- 
ance on  March  21  as  a  day  of  global 
support  for  the  Afghan  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Petri). 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  It  is  over  2 
years  since  the  Soviet  Union  brutally 
invaded  Afghanistan.  For  over  2  years 
the  courageous  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers have  continued  to  resist  the  Rus- 
sian occupation.  Facing  tanks,  helicop- 
ter gunships.  and  devastating  chemical 
warfare.  The  freedom  fighters  have 
countered  with  little  more  than  rifles 
and  bravery.  Still  they  enjoy  over- 
whelming popular  support  and  control 
most  of  the  countryside.  Against  all 
odds,  there  is  some  chance  that  they 
will  actually  succeed  in  convincing  the 
Soviets  one  day  that  the  price  they 
have  to  pay  to  continue  occupying  Af- 
ghanistan is  just  too  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  let  this 
struggle  disappear  from  the  front 
pages,  or  even  the  back  pages,  of  the 
world  press.  The  Soviets  must  be  made 
to  pay  a  heavy  price  in  world  condem- 
nation for  their  subjugation  of  a 
neighboring  country.  We  must  also 
make  them  pay  for  their  brutal  use  of 
chemical  weapons  that  wipe  out  whole 
villages  indiscriminately.  This  is  not 
just  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters' 
struggle.  It  must  be  our  struggle  too, 
and  the  struggle  of  decent  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere.  It  is  our  job 
to  keep  the  pressure  on.  to  keep  focus- 
ing world  attention  on  what  is  happen- 
ing in  that  far  off  unhappy  land.  If  we 
allow  the  world  to  forget  about  this 
extension  of  Russian  empire,  the  Sovi- 
ets will  be  free  to  step  up  their  sup- 
pression and  increase  their  use  of 
deadly  chemicals,  and  all  faint  hopes 
for  a  free  Afghanistan  may  be  extin- 
guished. 

"Afghanistan  Day. "  March  21.  is  a 
worldwide  effort  to  focus  renewed  at- 
tention on  the  Soviet  takeover  of  that 
country,  which  has  already  been 
almost  forgotten  on  the  pages  of  our 
newspapers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept    responsibility    for    doing    our 
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part  in  supporting  the  freedom  fight- 
ers' heroic  struggle  by  voting  for  this 
resolution  and  participating  in  the 
events  it  baclcs  on  March  21. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
398.  designating  March  21,  1982  as 
"Afghanistan  Day." 

The  people  of  Afghanistan  celebrate 
March  21  of  every  year  as  the  start  of 
the  New  Year  and  as  an  anniversary  of 
the  rebirth  of  their  nation.  It  is  proper 
and  fitting,  therefore,  that  March  21 
be  designated,  as  it  has  already  been 
by  the  European  Parliament,  as  "Af- 
ghanistan Day."  a  day  on  which  the 
people  of  the  world  may  demonstrate 
their  solidarity  with  the  people  of  that 
embattled  nation. 

On  December  24,  1979.  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  a  full-scale,  unpro- 
voked invasion  of  the  neighboring 
country  of  Afghanistan.  On  the  pre- 
text that  their  presence  was  invited, 
the  Soviets  continue  to  occupy  that 
country  by  force  of  arms,  ruthlessly— 
but  unsuccessfully— attempting  to  sup- 
press armed  and  passive  resistance  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Afghani  people. 

The  attention  of  the  world  has  been 
focused  on  Afghanistan  ever  since  the 
Soviet  invasion.  The  Soviet  aggression 
has  been  denouced  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Oeneral  Assembly,  by  the  Islam- 
ic nations,  and  by  world  opinion  gener- 
ally. 

Bearing  ever  in  mind  the  human 
tragedy  of  a  people  struggling  against 
foreign  oppression,  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  RiTTER)  for  sponsoring  and 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Daub), 
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Mr,  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Center  for  Afghani- 
stan Studies  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska at  Omaha,  and  myself,  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  express 
our  hope  that  the  Congress  will  today 
adopt  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142.  to 
recognize  March  21.  1982.  as  "Afghani- 
stan Day." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  remind  the  Congress  that  the  situa- 
tion for  Afghanistan  has  not  improved 
since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  that  coun- 
try in  December  1979. 

Afghan  "freedom  fighters"  continue 
to  struggle  against  Soviet  domination, 
and  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  focus  world 
attention  on  this  tragic  situation. 

We  must  let  the  Soviet  Union  know 
that  we  will  not  cease  our  support  for 


the  courageous  citizens  of  Afghani- 
stan, in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dornan). 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  was  down  in  El  Salva- 
dor this  week,  a  great  democratic  tele- 
vision personality  and  analyzer  of  elec- 
tions said  that  El  Salvador  was  the 
Austria  of  today.  Well,  if  El  Salvador 
is  going  to  go  through  an  Anschluss  to 
be  included  in  the  Communist  arena  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  Poland  is  the 
Poland  of  the  1930's,  then  we  have  a 
classic  case  with  Afghanistan  as  Ethio- 
pia, where  the  fascist  dictator  Mussoli- 
ni used  poison  gas  on  humble  tribe 
people:  went  up  to  Geneva  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  made  an  elo- 
quent speech  predicting  correctly  that 
the  world  would  not  listen.  That  the 
League  of  Nations  would  unravel  and 
that  a  great  world  war  would  begin. 

This  horror  of  yellow  rain,  so  bril- 
liantly exposed  by  a  fine,  and  honora- 
ble journalistic  investigator.  Sterling 
Seagrave,  is  going  virtually  unnoticed 
at  the  United  Nations.  I  have  implored 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  th« 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Clem- 
ent Zablocki.  to  hold  hearings  here  in 
our  own  hearing  rooms  on  poison  gas 
being  used  in  Kampuchea,  in  Laos, 
and  very  likely  once  again  in  Ethiopia 
only  now  five  decades  later,  and,  of 
course,  in  Afghanistan,  The  evidence 
is  incontrovertible.  The  reply  to  my  re- 
quest stated  that  "international  civil 
servants  '  are  investigating  this  prop- 
erly in  the  U.N.,  I  say  that  is  a  lot  of 
bunk.  This  great  deliberative  body  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  should  be  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  immediately  on  the 
use  of  poison  gas  against  the  coura- 
geous Afghanistan  freedom  fighters. 
There  are  no  ifs.  ands.  or  buts  about 
it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  another 
great  investigator  here  in  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SOLARl  1 . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Dornan  of 
California)  has  expired. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DoRNANi  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solarz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  report  to  the 
gentleman  and  our  colleagues  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  each  of  the  three 
countries  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred, and  on  which,  by  the  way,  the 
gentleman,  I  am  glad  to  say.  serves. 


that  we  will  be  holding  hearings  on 
this  yellow  rain  question  in  the  very 
near  future,  precisely  in  order  to 
expose  what  is  happening  in  these 
countries  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  public  opinion  in  the 
country  and  around  the  world. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  get  a  deep,  secret  briefing 
from  our  intelligence  agencies  that 
have  been  over  6  years  in  development 
on  this  issue  of  microtoxins  and  poison 
gases.  Read  Sterling  Seagrave  s  book. 
It  is  95  percent  accurate,  and  the  tiny 
areas  where  it  is  inaccurate  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  didn't  have  access  to 
top  secret  information. 

Let  us  pass  this  resolution  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
there  are  many  Members  who  want  to 
catch  planes  and  leave,  and  I  just  have 
two  speakers. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  desires  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

SOLARZ). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
floor.  But  most  of  all  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  very  good  friend  who 
could  not  be  here  today,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  State  of  Washington 
(Mr.  Pritchard),  who  perhaps  more  so 
than  anybody  else  in  the  House  has 
focused  on  this  problem.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard has  been  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  has 
met  with  the  Mujadeen,  has  been  in 
the  refugee  camps,  and  has  heroically 
attempted  to  muster  support  in  the 
Congress  and  around  the  country  on 
behalf  of  this  resolution. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  very 
little  that  I  can  add  to  the  eloquent 
words  that  have  already  been  said  on 
behalf  of  this  resolution.  But  there  are 
two  myths  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
involvement  in  Afghanistan  that  I 
would  like  to  lay  to  rest  at  this  time. 

The  first  is  that  the  85,000  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan  are  only  there 
at  the  invitation  of  the  sovereign  gov- 
ernment of  that  country.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  December  of  1979 
the  Soviets  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  from 
their  point  of  view  was  getting  increas- 
ingly out  of  control.  When  they  lost 
confidence  in  the  then  Communist 
ruler  of  the  country,  Hafizullah  Amin, 
Soviet  troops  surrounded  the  presiden- 
tial palace  in  which  Mr,  Amin  was 
living  and  working,  proceeded  to  assas- 
sinate him.  and  then  brought  in  the 
current  leader  of  Afghanistan,  Babrak 
Karmal,  from  where  he  was  living  in 
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exile  in  Eastern  Europe.  Having 
brought  Mr.  Karmal  into  Kabul,  and 
having  installed  him  as  the  President 
of  the  country,  after  previously  assas- 
sinating the  former  President,  they 
then  induced  Mr.  Karmal  to  issue  an 
invitation  to  them  to  come  into  Af- 
ghanistan. 

If  that  represents  the  decision  on 
the  part  of  a  sovereign  government, 
then  we  have  forgotten  what  the 
meaning  of  that  term  is. 

Second,  the  Soviets  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  only  problem  that 
exists  in  Afghanistan  is  due  to  the 
work  of  some  small,  roving  armed 
bands  of  brigands  who  are  equipped 
with  weapons  by  hostile  powers  out- 
side of  Afghanistan.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  what  you  have  in  Af- 
ghanistan is  a  nation  in  arms  which 
has  risen  up  as  if  it  were  one  against  a 
colonial  oppressor.  Most  of  the  weap- 
onry which  the  Mujahedia,  the  free- 
dom fighters,  are  using  are  not  ac- 
quired from  foreign  countries.  They 
are  indigenously  acquired.  They  are 
made  by  their  own  people,  or  secured 
from  defecting  elements  of  the  Af- 
ghanistan army,  or  captured  from  the 
Soviet  troops  whom  they  kill. 

So  to  suggest,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
has.  that  this  is  a  limited  problem  of 
roving,  armed  bands  supplied  from 
outside  bears  absolutely  no  relation- 
ship to  the  truth. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
fight  of  the  Mujahedia  in  the  most 
profound  sense  of  the  term  is  our  fight 
as  well,  because  if  the  Soviet  Union 
ever  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
can  gobble  up  sovereign  nations  with- 
out paying  a  significant  political  and 
military  price  for  it.  then  any  country 
will  be  fair  game  for  the  Red  army. 
And  so  long  as  the  Mujahedia,  the 
freedom  fighters,  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan, continue  to  resist,  we  have 
a  fundamental  interest  in  lending 
them  at  the  very  least  our  moral  sup- 
port. I  think  the  viability  of  this  resist- 
ance, the  effectiveness  of  this  insur- 
gency, can  be  significantly  aided  by 
the  moral  support  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  it. 

So,  I  strongly  support  this  resolution 
and  I  pay  tribute  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
brought  it  before  us  today. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (  Mr.  Lantos). 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York,  and  particularly  to  my  distin- 
guished Republican  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  for  leading  this  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  critical  for 
all  of  us  to  understand  that  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  a  pattern  of 
Soviet  imperialism,  a  pattern  of  Soviet 
imperialism  which  recently,  within  the 
quarter   century,    hit    in    Hungary   in 


1956,  hit  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  hit 
in  Afghanistan  in  1979,  and  is  in  the 
process  of  subjugating  the  independ- 
ent people  of  Poland.  This  is  the 
center  stage  of  the  international 
arena.  It  is  Soviet  imperialism. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  refocusing  atten- 
tion on  the  principal  threat  to  peace 
on  this  tiny  planet  in  1982.  which  is 
Soviet  imperialism  stretching  across 
the  continent. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  compli- 
menting this  committee  for  bringing 
House  Joint  Resolution  398  to  the 
floor.  I  think  it  has  already  been  well 
stated  that  it  is  clear  to  us  that  Soviet 
imperialism  and  terror  reign  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  that  we  applaud  the 
freedom  fighters  there  that  are  trying 
to  regain  their  right  to  be  free. 

It  has  been  almost  2 '2  years  now 
since  the  Soviet  brutal  invasion  of  this 
proud  and  ancient  land.  The  Soviets 
are  finding  out  once  again— as  they  did 
in  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia—that it  is  one  thing  to  send  in 
an  invasion  force  and  quite  another  to 
subdue  the  will  and  spirit  of  free 
people.  Millions  have  fled  their  home- 
land. 15  percent  in  fact,  and  others 
have  taken  to  the  hills  and  country- 
side to  conduct  their  continued  efforts 
at  regaining  independence. 

Today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
joins  the  other  deliberative  bodies  of 
the  world  in  condemning  this  blatant 
example  of  terror,  aggression,  and  im- 
perialism. Yesterday,  the  other  body 
passed  this  resolution  unanimously 
joining  both  the  European  Parliament 
and  the  United  Nations  in  declaring 
March  21,  1982.  as  Afghanistan  Day. 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  we  implore  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw.  We  understand 
they  will  not.  They  ignore  this  issue  of 
terrorism.  We  intend  to  focus  on  it  on 
a  continuing  basis.  The  world  will  not 
forget  and  we  will  not  forget  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Afghanistan.  House 
Joint  Resolution  398  is  a  symbol  of  our 
dedication  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
just  take  30  seconds  more. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  who  came 
to  my  office  on  several  occasions,  who 
has  been  to  Afghanistan.  He  has  also 
been  to  the  Khyber  Pass  and  worked 
very  closely  on  this  resolution  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  European  parliamen- 
tary circles. 

To  him  and  to  all  of  us,  I  just  think 
this  is  a  request  that  is  noble. 
•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  applaud  this  Chamber  for  its 
widespread  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  398.  I  feel  certain  that  we 
will  follow  the  lead  of  the  European 


Parliament  in  proclaiming  March  21  as 
Afghanistan  Day  and  thereby  provide 
a  forum  for  the  world  to  protest  the 
Soviet  Union's  continued  captivity  of 
the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

The  events  leading  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  on  December 
24,  1979.  are  clear-cut  instances  of 
direct  Soviet  involvement  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  another  government. 
You  will  recall  that  we  lost  our  Am- 
bassador. Adolph  Dubs,  at  the  hands 
of  Soviet  sponsored  security  forces 
who  stormed  our  Embassy.  The  2-year 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  Soviet 
military  troops  is  without  question, 
the  gravest  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  to  date:  and  has  been  con- 
demned, on  three  separate  occasions, 
by  the  United  Nations— by  overwhelm- 
ing margins.  The  Organization  of  Is- 
lamic countries,  which  represents  over 
40  Islamic  nations,  has  four  times 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  and  restora- 
tion of  Afghanistan  as  a  nonalined  Is- 
lamic republic.  More  importantly,  per- 
haps, is  that  the  continued  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  is  the  foremost  obsta- 
cle to  success  in  East- West /United 
States-Soviet  relations— causing  prog- 
ress in  our  negotiations  for  true  arms 
reduction  to  be  seriously  impaired,  if 
not  made  impossible. 

Yet.  in  the  face  of  such  opposition 
and  sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, which  have  resulted  in  hard- 
ship to  their  people,  they  refuse  to 
take  steps  toward  a  resolution  of  the 
Afghan  conflict.  For  2  years  they  have 
held  the  people  of  Afghanistan  captive 
and  turned  down  every  opportunity 
presented  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable 
political  solution  involving  troop  with- 
drawal. Obviously,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  overly  concerned  with  reaction 
from  the  United  States  and  nonalined 
countries  to  its  imperialistic  policies. 

Somewhat  more  discomforting  is  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  incursion  into  Af- 
ghanistan is  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II  that  the  Soviets  have  invaded 
another  country  that  was  not  already 
occupied  by  their  troops.  This,  added 
to  the  increasing  arms  buildup  surge 
in  Moscow,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  embarking  upon  an  ex- 
pansionist policy  for  the  eighties. 
Such  an  anal.vsis  is  all  the  more  com- 
pelling when  we  again  realize  that  our 
efforts,  and  those  of  the  free  world,  to 
voice  condemnation  of  the  Soviet 
Afghan  policy,  have  had  no  effect 
upon  the  Kremlin  leadership.  To  con- 
tinue pursuing  their  new  expanionist 
policy,  they  have  been  faced  with 
worldwide  embarrassment,  the  loss  of 
the  SALT  II  treaty— which  was  decid- 
edly to  their  advantage— and  suffered 
the  imposition  of  various  economic/ 
trade  sanctions. 

It  is  apparent  that  Moscow  has 
weighed  the  strategic  advantages  of 
the  turmoil  in  Afghanistan,  as  well  as 
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in  neighboring  Iran,  and  decided  that 
a  prospective  Soviet  influence  over 
these  situations  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  productive  relations  with 
the  West.  By  invading  Afghanistan 
they  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
they  are  not  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  prosperity,  but  are 
only  concerned  with  fulfilling  their 
long-held  objective  of  obtaining  a 
warm-water  port. 

To  this  end.  we  must  stand  firm  in 
our  commitment  not  to  let  past  Soviet 
actions  go  without  repercussion.  We 
deplore  the  continued  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  and  call  upon  the  world 
to  recognize  March  21  as  a  day  in 
which  we  all  join  in  support  of  the 
heroic  Afghan  resistance  and  for  the 
cause  of  a  free  Afghanistan.* 
•  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  more  than  2  years  since 
Soviet  tanks  rolled  into  Afghanistan 
to  establish  a  regime  so  alien  to  the 
people  of  that  distant  country  that  its 
new  leader  had  to  be  brought  in  from 
his  residence  in  Moscow.  Over  80,000 
Soviet  troops  remain  in  Afghanistan, 
subjecting  the  Afghan  people  to  an  oc- 
cupation so  brutal  that  over  15  per- 
cent of  its  population  has  fled  the 
country  to  uncertain  exile.  Still  the 
puppet  government  has  not  been  able 
to  establish  its  authority  beyond  a  few 
cities.  Despite  a  systematic  program  of 
military  repression  by  Soviet  forces, 
including  the  use  of  chemical  agents 
outlawed  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  have  steadily 
increased  the  area  under  their  control, 
and  they  have  begun  to  take  the  fight 
to  the  Soviets  in  the  cities. 

The  story  of  Afghanistan  today  is 
one  of  great  tragedy  and  great  hero- 
ism, and  it  clearly  demonstrates  the 
true  nature  of  Soviet  imperialism.  Yet 
this  story  is  fading  from  the  world's 
consciousness.  Without  the  benefit  of 
free  access  by  the  press  and  nightly 
exposure  on  television,  the  struggle  of 
the  Afghan  people  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Soviet  yoke  is  falling  victim 
to  an  apathy  it  does  not  deserve. 
There  is  a  real  danger  that  the  pas- 
sage of  time  will  prove  the  Soviets' 
strongest  ally  in  Afghanistan  and  win 
for  them  a  victory  that  armed  force 
could  never  do  alone. 

This  is  why  concerned  members  of 
the  European  Parliament  last  fall  de- 
cided to  rekindle  support  for  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  by  proposing 
that  a  day  be  set  aside  in  1982  to  com- 
memorate their  struggle.  The  Europe- 
ans chose  March  21.  the  beginning  of 
the  Afghan  calendar,  the  first  day  of 
Now  Ruz,  the  New  Year.  This  day  is 
traditionally  celebrated  in  Afghani- 
stan as  a  day  of  rebirth  and  renewal,  a 
national  holiday.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  join  with  Lord  Nicholas  Bethell  and 
other  members  of  the  European  Par- 
liament last  November  as  they  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  10  nations  of  the  Euro- 


pean   Community    to    commemorate 
March  21,  1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  European  Par- 
liamerit's  resolution: 

March  21,  1982— Afghanistan  Day 

Recalling  that  Afghanistan  was  invaded 
by  Soviet  forces  on  December  27th.  1979 
and  that  this  invasion  was  condemned  by  a 
resolution  of  the  European  Parliament  on 
January  15.  1981: 

Noting  that  on  November  18.  1981  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  condemned  by  a 
very  large  majority  the  continuing  Soviet 
military  occupation  of  Afghanistan: 

Convinced  that  this  occupation  which  is 
unacceptable  to  European  Community  gov- 
ernments complicates  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove East-West  relations: 

Shocked  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Afghan 
people  inside  their  country:  the  bombings 
carried  out  against  the  civilian  population, 
the  destruction  of  their  crops  and  livestock, 
the  disease  and  the  famine: 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  plight  of  the 
Afghan  refugees,  more  than  2.3  million  of 
whom  are  now  registered  with  the  United 
Nations  in  Pakistan; 

Remembering  that  every  year  March  21st 
is  celebrated  by  Afghans  as  their  national 
day.  representing  the  beginning  of  a  new- 
year  and  symbolizing  the  nations  rebirth. 

(1)  declares  its  intentions  to  commemorate 
March  21st,  1982.  as  Afghanistan  Day: 

(2)  expresses  the  hope  that  this  day  will 
mark  the  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  to  see  the  establishment 
of  a  free,  independent  and  non-aligned  Af- 
ghanistan: 

(3)  instructs  its  President  to  convey  this 
resolution  to  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Communities  and  to  the  foreign  minis- 
tries of  the  member  states. 

This  resolution  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly with  support  from  virtually  all 
segments  of  the  European  political 
spectrum  in  December. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  European  initia- 
tive, early  this  session  I  joined  with  76 
colleagues  to  introduce  our  own  reso- 
lution declaring  this  March  21  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day.  That  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  398)  has  been  cosponsored  by 
over  110  Members,  and  is  before  the 
House  today,  with  a  companion  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate.  I  urge  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  join  in  the  bipartisan 
spirit  shown  by  our  colleagues  in 
Europe  to  declare  our  support  for  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  and  let  them 
know  they  are  not  forgotten.  Afghani- 
stan Day  is  a  gesture;  it  is  not  a  solu- 
tion to  Afghanistan's  problems,  and 
more  concrete  measures  are  necessary, 
by  this  country  and  other  friends  of 
the  Afghan  people,  before  they  regain 
their  freedom.  But  this  resolution,  and 
the  commemoration  of  March  21 
which  it  will  authorize,  are  important 
steps  in  keeping  alive  the  hopes  of  the 
brave  people  of  Afghanistan.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 398  requesting  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating 
March  21,  1982,  as  "Afghanistan  Day." 

We  must  remind  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  the  brutal  facts  of 
Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan  and 
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of  Soviet  violation  of  treaties  and  con- 
ventions of  which  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  sig- 
natory, of  international  law  and  of  the 
norms  of  civilized  behavior. 

We  must  keep  before  the  world  by 
constant  illumination  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  Soviet  duplicity  and  depreda- 
tion in  Afghanistan.  We  know  by 
virtue  of  the  emphasis  the  Soviets 
themselves  place  on  agitation  and 
propaganda,  or  "agitprop"  as  they  call 
it,  how  acutely  aware  they  are  of  the 
importance  of  world  public  opinion. 
We  must  the  speak  out  repeatedly.  We 
must  demonstrate  over  and  over  again 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Soviet  crimes 
in  Afghanistan. 

No  element  of  Afghan  society  has 
been  spared  the  effects  of  Soviet  bar- 
barism and  ruthlessness.  The  Soviets 
use  tanks,  helicopters,  rockets,  bombs, 
and  mines  disguised  as  toys.  They 
have  employed  chemical  warfare  on 
fighters  and  noncombatants  alike. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  Afghan  popula- 
tion has  been  forced  to  flee  from  their 
homes  and  become  refugees,  forming 
the  largest  refugee  group  in  the  world. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Afghans  have 
been  killed  and  entire  villages  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Soviets  and  their  Afghan  pup- 
pets have  attempted  to  seal  off  the 
country  from  the  outside  world.  With 
a  shortage  of  firsthand  reports,  the 
media  have  lost  interest  and  little  re- 
portage appears  in  the  West  on  Af- 
ghanistan. We  must  not  let  down  the 
valiant  defenders  of  freedom  in  that 
tortured  country. 

The  measure  before  us  serves  to  cast 
a  public  spotlight  on  Afghanistan.  It 
calls  for  international  observance  of 
an  Afghanistan  Day  and  is  similar  to 
the  resolution  recently  passed  by  the 
European  Parliament  calling  for  that 
commemoration  to  be  on  March  21.  It 
seeks  and  deserves  worldwide  support. 
II  needs  our  support  here  today.* 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Joint  Resolution  398,  the  reso- 
lution before  us,  will  establish  the 
coming  March  21  as  Afghanistan  Day. 
It  is  a  resolution  which  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

It  will  help  to  draw  attention  once 
again  to  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
our  time— the  continued  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  by  the  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Many  Afghans  have  been  killed  in 
defending  their  country  against  the  in- 
vaders. Many  have  had  to  flee.  The  re- 
mainder are  living  and  suffering  under 
the  oppression  of  their  homeland,  but 
the  spark  of  independence  and  free- 
dom has  not  been  extinguished.  A  sig- 
nificant resistance  continues  despite 
the  repression  of  the  occupying  forces. 
Unfortunately,  freedom  for  Afghani- 
stan is  not  something  we  can  achieve 
by  legislation  here  in  this  body.  Hope- 
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fully,  the  day  will  come  when  Afghani- 
stan regains  her  independence. 

But  what  we  can  do  is  to  show  our 
continuing  concern,  and  to  join  others 
in  doing  so.  This  date  is  also  being  ob- 
served in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  was  first 
proposed  by  the  European  parlia- 
ments. 

President  Reagan  strongly  supports 
this  resolution,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  supported  the  designation  of  Af- 
ghanistan Day  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  sup- 
port for  passage  of  this  resolution.* 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  resolution 
to  make  March  21  Afghanistan  Day.  It 
is  particularly  appropriate  that  we  rec- 
ognize Afghanistan  Day  on  March  21. 
This  is  the  date  when  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  celebrate  the  start  of  a 
new  year  and  the  rebirth  of  their 
nation.  This  is  a  rebirth  that  they  are 
being  denied  by  the  oppressive  imposi- 
tion of  a  Soviet  regime  and  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Soviet  forces. 

March  21  is  also  the  first  day  of 
spring,  another  day  of  rebirth.  We  in 
the  United  States  will  be  able  to  cele- 
brate spring  with  peace  in  our  land. 
We  must  keep  in  mind,  and  be  inspired 
by,  the  plight  of  these  courageous 
people.  When  so  many  people  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  are  cowed 
by  the  slightest  show  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and  strength,  the  oeople  of  Af- 
ghanistan are  fighting  against  tanks, 
helicopters,  even  against  chemical 
weapons,  with  only  the  crudest  rifles 
or  even  with  sticks  and  stones. 

These  are  brave  people  fighting  for 
their  right  to  live  free,  and  whatever 
we  can  do  as  a  Nation  that  proclaims 
freedom  we  should  do.* 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  346.  nays 
0,  not  voting  88.  as  follows: 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegatp 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Ba  falls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

DAmours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 


(Roll  No,  19] 

YEAS-346 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fugua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibl)ons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedorn 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 


Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  ( CA ) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCIory 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parrts 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 


Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharif 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 


Stenholm 

Stralton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washmglon 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

NAYS-0 
NOT  VOTING-88 


Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Addabtx) 

Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chappell 

Clausen 

Coelho 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 


Fish 

norio 

Foglietla 

Fowler 

Ginn 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hance 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Hulto 

Jeffords 

Jones  (TNl 

Kemp 

Leiand 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WAj 

Madigan 

Marks 

Martin  (NO 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

D  1345 


Mica 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Murtha 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Price 

Priichard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range  1 

Richmond 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Sanlini 

Scheuer 

Shelby 

Smith  (OR) 

St  Germain 

Siangeland 

Stokes 

Waxman 

Whitley 

Williams  (OH) 

Young (AK) 

Zeferetli 


So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wsis  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter, 
on  the  Senate  joint  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IRAN  S  HOLY  WAR  ON  BAHAIS 

(Mr,  YATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
1  year  has  passed  since  the  American 
hostages  were  released  from  Iran.  In 
that  time,  the  press  and  the  public  in 
this  country  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  content  to  ignore 
Iran  and  its  bizarre  Government. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  today  to 
tell  the  House  that  a  very  serious  and 
dangerous  situation  is  developing  in 
that  country  which  the  world  commu- 
nity cannot  ignore.  I  refer  to  harsh  re- 
pression and  possible  genocide  of  the 
300.000  Iranian  Bahais  by  the  Kho- 
meini regime. 

The  Bahai  faith,  which  was  founded 
in  Iran  early  in  the  19th  century,  is  a 
peaceful  religion  whose  followers  live 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  in  the  suburban  Chicago  com- 
munity of  Wilmette,  we  have  a  beauti- 
ful Bahai  Temple  which  a  number  of 
my  constituents  attend. 

Anyone  who  is  any  way  familiar 
with  the  Bahais  knows  that  the  Irani- 
an Bahais  do  not  in  any  way  threaten 
the  Khomeini  government  or  the 
Shiite  Muslims.  But  the  cruel  fact  is 
that  the  current  Government  in  Iran 
considers  them  to  be  dangerous  here- 
tics. Over  100  of  their  leaders  have 
been  killed  by  the  government  in 
recent  months.  These  people  have 
been  murdered  because  of  their  reli- 
gious faith  and  for  no  other  reason. 
And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  situation  may  degenerate  into 
wholesale  genocide.  Later  this  month, 
the  Iranian  Government  is  scheduled 
to  begin  issuing  new  identification 
cards  that  will  be  needed  to  buy  food 
and  fuel.  The  Bahais  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  these  vital  cards  and 
their  leaders  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
those  left  alive  in  Iran,  believe  the 
murder  of  their  people  may  soon 
begin. 

The  Khomeini  government  must  re- 
alize that  the  world  is  watching  and 
that  the  cost  for  them  will  not  be  in- 
significant if  they  proceed  on  this  ter- 
rible course. 

I  include  a  thoughtful  article  from 
Newsweek  that  describes  the  situation 
in  some  detail: 

Iran's  Holy  War  on  Bahais 
Of  all  religious  sects,  there  perhaps  is 
none  more  peaceful  or  less  doctrinally  de- 
manding than  the  Bahais.  A  nineteenth-cen- 
tury offshoot  of  Islam.  Bahaism  preaches 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  eschews  sacred 
rituals  and  espouses  world  peace  through 
world  government.  But  to  Shiite  Muslims. 
Bahais  are  dangerous  heretics,  and  in  Iran, 
where  the  religion  was  bom.  the  Islamic 
government  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  has 
declared  a  holy  war  against  the  country's 
300.000  Bahai  believers.  In  the  past  three 
years,  thousands  of  Bahais  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes— and  more  than  100  of 
their  leaders  are  known  to  have  been  mur- 
dered—in a  campaign  of  terror  that  the 
sect's  world  leaders  fear  may  end  in  outright 
genocide.  "It's  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Holocaust,"  says  Los  Angeles  medical  stu- 
dent Artin  Mahmoudi.  a  Bahai  exile  whose 
father  disappeared  in  1980.  whose  mother 


was  killed  late  last  month  and  whose  cousin 
was  among  a  number  of  Bahai  leaders  exe- 
cuted two  weeks  ago. 

Baliais  have  been  persecuted  in  Iran  ever 
since  their  sect  began,  but  never  worse  than 
now.  The  Islamic  fundamentalists  of  the 
Khomeini  regime  confiscated  Bahai  proper- 
ties, expropriated  Bahai-owned  corpora- 
tions, closed  their  schools,  fired  them  from 
jobs  and  sacked  their  temples.  The  Bahais" 
holiest  shrine,  the  House  of  the  Bab  in 
Shiraz.  was  destroyed  by  a  mob.  and  the 
rubble  was  buried  under  a  new  highway. 
The  persecution  was  particularly  brutal  in 
small,  regional  cities.  By  one  account.  20.000 
Bahais  have  been  driven  from  their  homes 
and  forced  to  live  in  tents  in  the  mountains. 

Firing  Squads:  In  recent  months  the  war 
against  the  Bahais  has  turned  deadly— the 
result  of  what  appears  to  be  a  Concerted 
campaign  by  the  Khomeini  regime  to  elimi- 
nate the  sect's  leadership.  In  mid-December, 
Muslim  militants  interrupted  a  meeting  of 
the  Bahais'  National  Spiritual  Assembly  and 
led  the  eight  members  who  were  present 
away  at  gunpoint.  Less  than  two  weeks  later 
their  mutilated  bodies  were  discovered  in  a 
Teheran  cemetery  for  infidels.  Then,  just 
two  weeks  ago,  six  members  of  the  local 
Bahai  assembly  in  Teheran  were  executed 
along  with  a  woman  who  had  allowed  them 
to  use  her  house  for  meeting. 

In  all.  Bahai  exiles  in  the  United  States 
say  more  than  100  of  their  leaders  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  in  Iran,  while  an- 
other 200  or  so  are  missing.  According  to  the 
exiles,  revolutionary  firing  squads  are  shoot- 
ing children  as  well  as  adults.  The  exiles 
also  say  that  the  firing  squads  have  been  de- 
manding payment  for  the  bullets  used  on 
•heretics"  before  allowing  the  families  of 
victims  to  claim  their  bodies. 

Carnage:  Last  week  1,500  Bahais  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  gathered  in  Los 
Angeles  for  a  service  memorializing  their 
murdered  Iranian  leaders.  Their  only  shred 
of  comfort  was  a  belated  admission  by  the 
President  of  Iran's  Supreme  Court  that 
Bahai  leaders  had  indeed  been  executed— 
for  "spying  for  foreign  powers  "—without 
benefit  of  legal  niceties.  To  date,  only 
Canada,  Australia,  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Common  Market  nations 
have  responded  to  the  carnage— by  issuing 
statements  condemning  the  massa(yes. 

Words  alone  are  not  likely  to  save  the 
Bahais  in  Iran:  On  March  21  the  Iranian 
Government  will  begin  issuing  identification 
cards  that  will  be  needed  to  buy  food  and 
fuel.  But  Bahais  will  not  receive  them— nor 
will  they  be  allowed  to  leave  Iran.  "If  they 
dont  want  us,  why  don't  they  let  us  leave?" 
asks  Nosrat  Solhjoo,  an  Iranian-born  Bahai 
who  emigrated  twelve  years  ago.  Solhjoo 
offers  a  bitter  answer  to  her  plaintive  ques- 
tion, "They  keep  us."  she  says,  "to  kill  us." 


□  1400 

COMMUNICATIONS  PROM 
BEVERLY  HOOPER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Beverly  Hooper: 

February  25,  1982. 
Hon.  Tkomas  p.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Room  H-205,  Capitol 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  L  (50), 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
that  this  afternoon  I  was  served  with  a  sub- 
poena to  testify  in  a  case  pending  in  the 


United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  am  to  appear  on  Friday.  March  5  at  9:30 
a.m..  at    the  United  States  District   Court 
House.  Washington.  D.C. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Beverly  Hooper. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL USE  OF  CONSERVATO- 
RY OF  U.S.  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  is  an- 
nouncing today  the  new  procedures 
for  the  congressional  use  of  the  Botan- 
ic Garden  Conservatory,  located  at  In- 
dependence Avenue  and  First  Street 
SW. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  afterhours  use 
of  the  Conservatory  to  preserve  the 
joint  committee's  original  intent  to 
permit  congressional  use  of  the  build- 
ing after  public  visiting  hours  at  little 
or  no  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  urge  all  Members  and  their 
staffs  to  review  the  following  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  and  "Conditions  for 
Use  of  the  U.S.  Botanic  Garden  Con- 
servatory" for  their  information  and 
convenience. 

The  following  material  explains  the 
conditions  in  detail: 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

Washington.  D.C.  March  4.  1982. 
Re  procedures  for  congressional  use  of  the 
Conservatory     of     the     U.S.     Botanic 
Garden. 
Dear  Colleague:  This  letter  is  intended  to 
clarify  for  Senators.  Representatives,  con- 
gressional committees.  Officers  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  their  staffs  the  governing  rules 
and  procedures  for  congressional  use  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  Conservatory,  located  at  In- 
dependence Avenue  and  First  Street.  S.W. 

In  1977,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li 
brary  determined  that  the  Conservatory,  a 
beautiful  and  functional  educational  facility 
and  museum,  might  be  made  available  for 
congressional  use  after  public  visiting  hours 
at  little  or  no  additional  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  ensuing  four  years,  after-hours  use 
of  this  popular  building  has  increased  to  an 
extent  that  heavy  personnel  overtime  costs 
are  now  being  incurred  and  that  the  initial 
conditions  require  modification  in  order  to 
achieve  the  original  intent  of  use  of  the 
building  for  congressional  purposes. 

Therefore,  to  clarify  that  intent  and  to 
permit  usage  of  the  Conservatory  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  available  operating 
funds,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
has  adopted  the  following  amended  proce- 
dures for  the  information  and  convenience 
of  eligible  users. 
Sincerely, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Member  of  Congress.  Chairman. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator.  Vice-Chairman. 
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The  Conditions  for  Use  of  the  U.S. 
Botanic  Garden  Conservatory 

1.  Facilities  may  be  made  available: 

A.  For  meetings  or  other  functions  origi- 
nated and  sponsored  by  Senators.  Repre- 
sentatives. Congressional  Committees.  Offi- 
cers of  the  Congress  and  Congressional  em- 
ployee associations,  which  are  Congression- 
ally  related.  Personal  celebrations  such  as 
birthdays  or  anniversaries  are  not  permit- 
ted. 

B.  To  other  federal  government  agencies 
when  requested  by  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive. 

C.  To  private,  non-profit  organizations 
qualifying  under  Internal  Revenue  Code 
501C(6)  provisions  when  requested  by  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative.  Evidence  of  501C(6) 
status  may  be  required. 

2.  Facilities  are  not  available  for  meetings 
or  functions: 

A.  Originated,  sponsored  or  primarily  at- 
tended by  members  of  commercial  or  profit 
making  organizations,  trade  associations, 
professional  societies,  social  clubs  and  simi- 
lar entities. 

B.  Of  any  organization  practicing  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  creed,  color  or  nation- 
al origin. 

C.  Of  organizations  planning  to  charge  ad- 
mission fees,  make  collections,  seek  contri- 
butions, give  door  prices,  have  auctions  or 
raffles,  or  sell  articles  while  in  the  building. 

D.  Held  for  political  or  lobbying  purposes. 

E.  During  June.  July,  or  August,  when  the 
Botanic  Garden  remains  open  to  the  public 
until  9:00  p.m. 

F.  That  begin  prior  to  6:00  p.m.  during 
months  other  than  June.  July  or  August,  or 
that  continue  l)eyond  11:00  p.m. 

G.  That  propose  preparation  of  food  at 
the  Botanic  Garden,  where  only  food  pre- 
pared elsewhere  in  advance  may  be  warmed. 

H.  At  a  frequency  exceeding  one  evening 
per  week,  for  all  events. 

I.  During  formal  flower  shows. 

J.  Which  include  exhibits  or  other  struc- 
tures. 

3.  Procedures  for  reserving  the  facilities: 
Reservations  may  be  made  no  more  than  6 
months  in  advance  of  the  proposed  event. 

All  requests  for  use  of  the  conservatory 
must  be  approved  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  A  letter  of  request  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Architect  by  the  sponsoring  Sena- 
tor or  Representative,  providing  full  details 
about  the  event,  including  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  particulars  about  the  agency 
or  organization  if  the  member  is  sponsoring 
an  event  under  Paragraphs  IB  or  IC  above, 
the  date  and  time  that  use  of  the  facilities  is 
desired,  the  approximate  number  of  people 
to  be  in  attendance,  whether  refreshments 
or  a  full  meal  is  to  l)e  served,  the  name  of 
the  Senator's  or  Representative's  staff  con- 
tact for  the  event. 

A  Member's  office  may  telephone  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  Office  (x58333)  to  determine 
if  the  date  proposed  for  use  of  the  facilities 
is  open.  and.  if  so.  a  tentative  hold  may  be 
placed  on  the  Conservatory  pending  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Architect  on  the  Member's  writ- 
ten request  for  use  of  the  facilities.  Tele- 
phone requests  of  this  nature  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  promptly  by  the  Member's  written 
request  to  avoid  unauthorized  staff  requests 
that  deny  access  to  the  facilities  by  other 
Members  of  Congress. 


EQUALIZING  THE  NATO  BURDEN 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given    permission    to   extend    her   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  recently  about 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  Senate  reso- 
lutions during  the  late  1960's  and 
early  1970's  to  reduce  U.S.  troop  levels 
in  Europe.  I  am  reintroducing  a  simi- 
liar  resolution  today  to  begin  a  discus- 
sion on  what  more  our  allies  must  do. 
Prom  the  talk  in  some  quarters,  one 
would  think  the  Mansfield  proposals 
were  radical  proposals  that  generated 
little  support.  Not  so. 

The  resolutions  obtained,  during 
their  life  through  several  Congresses, 
up  to  50  cosponsors  in  the  Senate.  On 
two  occasions,  amendments  based  on 
the  Mansfield  resolutions  passed  in 
the  Senate.  A  lot  has  changed  since 
the  Senate  lEist  voted.  Our  allies'  total 
economies  are  bigger  than  ours  but 
proportionally  their  defense  contribu- 
tion is  the  same. 

In  1973,  an  amendment  to  reduce 
U.S.  troop  levels  in  Europe  40  percent 
over  a  3-year  period  passed  the  Senate 
49  to  43.  Strong  lobbying  by  the  Nixon 
administration  turned  that  vote 
around  the  next  day.  Later  that  year, 
on  September  27,  an  amendment  to 
bring  home  110.000  U.S.  troops  from 
Europe,  proposed  by  Senators  Harry 
P.  Byrd  Jr.,  and  Hubert  Humphrey, 
passed  73  to  14.  The  amendment  was 
subsequently  defeated  in  the  confer- 
ence committee,  again  after  enormous 
lobbying  by  the  administration. 

The  net  result  of  the  Mansfield  reso- 
lutioris  and  progenies  was  that  they 
forced  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  sit  down  and  begin  the 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions 
talks  in  Vienna.  Almost  10  years  later, 
however,  the  talks  go  on,  but  at  a 
standstill.  Meanwhile.  U.S.  support  for 
NATO  remains  a  serious  drain  on  the 
U.S.  economy  and  defense. 

It  is  time  to  put  the  issue  back  on 
the  front  burner.  Today,  therefore,  I 
intend  to  introduce  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  that 
we  make  a  "substantial  reduction  of 
U.S.  forces  permanently  stationed  in 
Europe." 

Additional  information  about  this 
resolution  will  be  found  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  today.  The  resolu- 
tion follows: 

H.  Res.  377 

Whereas  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  in  implement- 
ing these  principles  has  maintained  large 
contingents  of  American  Armed  Forces  in 
Europe,  together  with  air  and  naval  units, 
for  over  thirty  years;  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  remains  interwoven  with  the 
security  of  other  nations  signatory  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  it  was  when  the 
treaty  was  signed,  but  the  condition  of  our 
European  allies,  both  economically  and  mili- 


tarily, has  appreciably  improved  since  large 
fontingenls  of  forces  were  deployed:  and 

Wliereas  the  means  and  capacity  of  all 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  to  provide  forces  to  resist  ag- 
gression has  significantly  improved  since 
the  original  United  States  deployment;  and 

Whereas  the  commitment  by  all  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  based  upon 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  treaty  partners  in 
contributing  materials  and  men  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis,  but  such  contributions 
have  not  been  forthcoming  from  all  other 
members  of  the  Organization:  and 

Whereas  relations  between  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Europe  were  tense 
when  the  large  contingents  of  United  Stales 
forces  were  deployed  in  Europe  but  this  sit- 
uation has  now  undergone  substantial 
change  and  relations  between  the  two  parts 
of  Europe  are  now  characterized  by  an  in- 
creasing two-way  flow  of  trade,  people  and 
other  peaceful  exchange;  and 

Whereas  the  present  policy  of  maintain- 
ing large  contingents  of  United  States  forces 
and  their  dependents  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent also  contributes  further  to  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  problems  of  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That— 

"(1)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  that,  with 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  tech- 
niques of  modem  warfare  and  because  of 
the  vast  increase  in  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  wage  war  and  to  move  military 
forces  and  equipment  by  air.  a  substantial 
reduction  of  United  States  forces  perma- 
nently stationed  in  Europe  can  be  made 
without  adversely  affecting  either  our  re- 
solve or  ability  to  meet  our  commitment 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large 
number  of  our  colleagues  who  were 
privileged  to  attend  this  years  Prayer 
Breakfast  on  February  4  have  asked 
that  I  place  in  the  Record  the  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  of  the  1982 
National  Prayer  Breakfast. 

As  president  of  the  House  Prayer 
Group  which  meets  each  Thurs(lay 
morning.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  this 
transcript  in  today's  Record,  and  com- 
mend the  reading  of  the  messages  con- 
tained therein  to  all  Members  of  this 
legislative  body: 

The  1982  National  Prayer  Breakfast 

Senator  John  Stennis.  Former  Senator 
Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa  will  now  give  us  the 
grace  for  our  breakfast: 

prayer  by  former  senator  hughes 

Our  dear  heavenly  Father,  we  come  to  you 
this  morning  with  humble  hearts.  Help  us 
to  have  an  open  mind,  and  help  us  to  realize 
the  unity  of  all  peoples  of  the  earth  as  we 
are  gathered  here  in  this  congregation.  We 
ask  an  annointing  of  those  who  speak. 
Shield  and  protect  us  from  evil.  Forgive  us 
our  sins.  And  dear  Father,  were  deeply 
grateful  for  the  abundance  of  the  earth 
which  you  provide  this  morning.  May  it 
help  us  to  remember  the  hungry  and  the 
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suffering  of  the  world  who  cannot  be  served 
as  we  are.  Now  bless  this  food  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

United  States  Navy  "Sea  Chanters'— "We 
will  do  one  selection  for  you  at  this  time. 
Great  Day"  arranged  by  Warren  Martin." 
(singing) 

Senator  John  Stehnis.  Let  me  thank  the 
United  States  Navy  Sea  Chanters  for  this 
fine  rendition.  Now  please  remain  standing 
while  our  opening  prayer  is  led  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Mbogua.  ambassador  of  Kenya. 

Ambassador  Mbogua.  Let  us  pray.  Our 
Father,  we  come  before  you  this  morning 
with  much  on  our  hearts.  Much  for  which 
to  thank  you,  much  for  which  to  ask  you. 
and  much  for  which  to  listen.  We  thank 
you.  Father,  for  the  privilege  to  assemble 
together  and  pray  together.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  you  are  in  our  midst,  and  we  ask 
for  your  guidance  and  wisdom.  We  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  experi- 
ence what  it  means  to  be  alive.  We  are 
aware  of  the  potential  you  have  put  among 
us— of  the  great  gifts  we  have  and  the  cre- 
ative talents  we  possess.  For  these  things  we 
are  thankful.  But  also  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  good  things,  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
our  own  shortcomings.  As  we  approach  this 
morning,  we  want  to  confess  our  witness 
before  you,  to  confess  our  pride  before  you. 
Make  us  humble.  We  pray  for  your  blessing 
for  all  the  peoples  of  this  great  nation  of 
the  United  States  and  its  leaders.  We  pray 
especially  for  President  Reagan  and  Mrs. 
Reagan,  the  Cabinet  ministers,  the  senators 
and  congressmen.  We  are  mindful  that  this 
is  a  country  whose  institutions  have  been 
molded  through  trust  in  God  and  love  of 
freedom.  How  grateful  many  of  us  have 
been  to  have  received  encouragement  from 
people  who  are  in  this  audience  who  con- 
tribute so  much  of  themselves  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  hunger  and  proverty  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  We  remember  this  morning, 
dear  Lord,  those  who  suffer.  Ease  their  pain 
and  give  them  hope,  and  where  possible, 
meet  their  needs.  We  pray  for  your  justice 
in  the  world.  Coming  before  you  like  this 
this  morning  with  so  many  from  around  the 
world  reminds  us  that  you  are  not  bound  by 
cultural  barriers,  boundary  limitations, 
racio-ethnic  differences,  or  political  ideolo- 
gy—that you  alone  stand  above  those  differ- 
ences to  give  hope  to  all  of  us.  Lastly,  we  ask 
for  your  guidance  in  our  deliberation  this 
morning.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  was  pro- 
claimed the  Prince  of  Peace.  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

Senator  Stennis.  Please  remain  standing. 
Its  my  privilege  now  to  present  the  general 
chairman  of  this  prayer  breakfast,  a  senator 
from  Colorado.  The  Honorable  William  L. 
Armstrong. 

Senator  William  Armstrong.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Stennis.  and  thank  you  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen for  coming  to  be  with  us  this  morn- 
ing, on  behalf  of  all  who  have  participated— 
hundreds  of  people  around  the  world— who 
have  made  this  breakfast  possible.  I  am 
honored  to  welcome  you. 

Consider  for  the  moment  the  potential  of 
a  world  at  peace,  a  world  filled  with  hope,  a 
world  where  all  people  live  together  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  where  none  seeks  to 
take  advantage  of  another,  but  only  to  serve 
one  another.  Impossible,  men  may  say.  But 
Jesus  says  all  men  are  brothers.  Jesus  lived 
and  died  and  rose  again  that  we  may  have 
peace,  hope,  abundant  and  eternal  life  to- 
gether as  brothers  and  sisters.  And  even 
now  he  is  creating  such  a  world.  We  are 
gathered  here  together  as  a  part  of  his  re- 
creation of  the  world.  And  for  the  very 


reason  that  St.  Paul  pointed  out  to  the  He- 
brews when  he  said.  "Let  us  hold  fast  to  the 
confession  of  our  hope,  without  wavering, 
for  He  who  promised  is  faithful.  And  let  us 
consider  h(Jw  to  stir  up  one  another  and  to 
love  and  good  works,  not  neglecting  to  meet 
together  as  is  the  habit  of  some,  but  encour- 
aging one  another  and  all  the  more  as  you 
see  the  day  drawing  near."  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  gather 
this  morning.  And  I  think  you  would  want 
to  know  that  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
meetings  in  every  state  and  around  the 
world  at  this  very  moment  praying  for  what 
will  occur  at  this  National  Prayer  Breakfast. 
Again,  thank  you  for  coming,  and  welcome. 
Senator  Stennis.  If  I  may  have  your  at- 
tention no*,  please.  I'm  not  asking  you  to 
discontinue  your  eating,  but  eat  in  as  much 
silence  as  you  can  produce.  It's  my  privilege 
to  say  a  word  of  welcome,  a  special  word  of 
welcome,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  ap- 
plies to  every  one  of  you  on  an  individual 
basis.  In  this  vast  audience  this  morning,  we 
actually  have  representatives  here  from 
each  of  our  fifty  states  and  the  District,  and 
also,  we  have  representatives  from  120  other 
nations.  Well,  that  fact  is  worth  a  cheer. 
Further,  we  have  with  us  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  charming  wives  to  whom  we  give  a  spe- 
cial welcome,  and  speaking  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  program,  let  me  emphasize 
that  this  cordial  welcome  does  extend  to 
every  individual  here.  President  Reagan  did 
not  come  here  to  lead  a  financial  conference 
nor  a  trade  conference  or  a  limitation  of 
arms  conference.  Instead,  though,  all  of  us 
are  here— not  as  chiefs  of  state,  of  course, 
but  as  segments  of  all  the  areas  of  society  in 
our  respective  countries.  What  a  foundation 
that  is.  Even  though  this  is  an  era  of  scien- 
tific and  physical  achievements  with  amaz- 
ing developments  in  technology,  we  come  to- 
gether today  with  our  hope  and  our  faith 
centered  on  spiritual  values.  The  cords  of  a 
basic  faith  in  these  spiritual  values  tie  us  to- 
gether. As  an  illustration  ...  we  cling  to  the 
values  of  the  family,  the  bedrock  of  our  civi- 
lization. And  we'll  move  more  and  more  to- 
gether on  these  high  roads.  This  audience  is 
a  moving  sight  to  behold.  I  wish  each  could 
view  it  from  here.  As  I've  said,  we  are  here 
from  our  respective  lands  forming  these  121 
nations,  bound  together  by  the  common 
courses  that  make  us  seek  further  life  and 
further  strength  to  sustain  us  as  we  seek  to 
move  forward  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
time.  We  all  move  forward  in  a  spirit  of 
Christ.  And  let  each  of  us  and  every  individ- 
ual know  that  you  have  this  special  deep- 
seated  welcome  from  the  people  of  America 
and  then  from  each  of  us  to  the  other.  And 
now,  I  want  the  privilege  here  of  presenting 
to  this  audience  those  on  the  platform  here 
who  are  with  us  but  will  not  be  participating 
with  other  parts  of  this  program,  and  I'll 
start  on  my  left.  Mrs.  Hefner,  here,  the  wife 
of  the  representative  from  North  Carolina. 
And  next,  and  we're  delighted  to  have,  next 
we  have  General  Curry,  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Curry,  and  commander  of  the  District. 
We  have  Mrs.  White,  the  wife  of  Governor 
White,  of  the  state  of  Arkansas.  We  have 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  the  wife  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  And  now  on  my  right  we 
have  Mrs.  Nichols,  wife  of  Representative 
Nichols  of  Alabama.  And  we  have  then  Mrs. 
Allen,  who  is  the  wife  of  General  Allen  of 
the  Air  Force.  And  we  have  Mrs.  Mbogua. 
wife  of  the  ambassador  of  Kenya.  And  we 
have  Mrs.  Domenici.  the  wife  of  Senator 
Pete  Domenici  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 
And  we  are  of  course  deeply  honored  to 


have  with  us  Mrs.  Bush,  the  wife  of  the  Vice 
President.  And  the  First  Lady  of  the  land, 
our  own  Mrs.  Nancy  Reagan.  And  then  we 
are  delighted  to  also  have  as  our  special 
guests  on  the  platform.  General  and  Mrs. 
James  L.  Dozier.  I  hope  both  of  you  will 
stand.  That  rising  salute  of  joy  was  not 
planned  and  planted.  Its  original  and  genu- 
ine which  reflects  the  great  honor  that 
you've  earned  for  yourselves,  but  further, 
the  deep  spirit  of  pride  and  old-fashioned 
patriotism  that's  among  all  of  us  and  ex- 
tends to  all  kindred  nations.  You  are  a  great 
example  of  faith,  and  we've  proud  that  you 
have  the  spiritual  value  and  also  give  God 
credit  for  your  return.  Now  we  have  here  a 
program  that  will  move  along  just  a  little 
rapidly  without  the  usual  words  of  introduc- 
tion. It's  my  privilege  to— I'm  assuming  all 
of  you  are  through  eating— we  have  greet- 
ings here  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives prayer  group.  The  spokesman  will  be  a 
representative.  Bill  Nichols,  of  the  slate  of 
Alabama. 

Representative  Bill  Nichols.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Reagan.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Mrs. 
Bush,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, on  behalf  of  the  House  Prayer 
Breakfast  Group  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  I  extend  to  you 
this  morning  our  warmest  welcome  and  to 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  members  of 
our  armed  services  who  will  hear  this  pro- 
gram throughout  the  entire  world  through 
the  medium  of  armed  services  radio.  As  we 
gather  here  this  morning  to  worship  God  in 
prayer,  we  would  agree  that  one  of  the  most 
important  and  one  of  the  most  enduring 
qualities  of  our  great  heritage  is  our  deep 
and  abiding  faith  in  almighty  God.  God  has 
blessed  us  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation.  Surely  Indeed  our  cup  runneth  over. 
But  America  was  founded  on  a  basic  and  a 
fundamental  belief  in  God.  and  for  205 
years  now.  each  day's  session  of  the  Con- 
gress is  opened  with  prayer.  This  custom 
goes  back  to  the  Continental  Congress  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  when  things  were  not 
going  well.  There  was  much  arguing  and 
bickering  among  the  .small  states  who  de- 
sired equal  representation  with  that  of  New 
York  and  of  Massachusetts.  There  seemed 
no  possibility  of  reaching  an  agreement. 
And  after  considerable  debate,  it  was  Benja- 
min Franklin,  who  was  81  years  of  age  at 
the  time,  who  rose  to  his  feet  and  suggested 
the  need  for  prayer.  His  exact  words  were, 
and  I  quote,  "Oentlemen.  I  have  lived  a  long 
time.  And  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  probable 
that  an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid?  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  move  that  henceforth 
prayers  employing  the  assistance  of  heaven 
and  His  blessing  be  held  each  morning  in 
this  assembly  before  we  proceed  to  busi- 
ness". And  so  the  delegates  knelt  in  prayer 
and  the  Constitution  of  this  great  nation 
was  agreed  upon.  Our  House  Prayer  Break- 
fast Group  meets  each  Thursday  morning, 
and  to  me.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  best 
day  of  the  week.  It's  open  only  to  members 
and  to  former  members  of  the  Congress 
when  members  of  both  political  parties  put 
aside  for  the  moment  partisan  politics  to 
seek  guidance  from  the  Almighty  as  we  en- 
deavor to  conduct  the  legislative  affairs  of 
our  country.  It's  a  time  when  we  ask  God's 
mercy  for  the  sick  and  the  bereaved.  And  we 
turn  to  Him  for  the  strength  and  for  the 
wisdom  that  all  of  us  need  as  we  work  to 
make  our  nation  and  our  world  a  better 
place  to  live.  Recognizing  our  dependence 


on  our  Creator,  this  morning  we  solicit  the 
pra.vers  of  each  of  you  in  attendance  at  this 
Breakfast.  We  ask  that  we  might  have  the 
knowledge  to  know  what  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  our  Maker,  and  that  He  might 
grant  us  the  courage  to  support  those  con- 
victions to  the  end  that  the  words  of  our 
mouth  and  the  meditations  of  each  of  our 
hearts  might  be  acceptable  in  His  sight. 

Senator  Stennis.  Thank  you.  We  will  now 
have  an  Old  Testament  reading  by  Mrs. 
Jerry  R.  Curry.  Mrs.  Curry. 

Mrs.  Curry.  Mr.  Chairman.  President 
Reagan,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  hope 
for  every  nation  who  recognizes  God  as 
their  source  of  strength  and  power.  And 
Psalm  46  expresses  the  kind  of  confidence 
that  we  all  should  have  in  Him: 

"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore,  will  we 
not  fear.  Though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea.  Though  the  waters  thereof 
roar,  and  be  troubled.  Though  the  moun- 
tains shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.  There 
is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make 
glad  the  city  of  God.  the  Holy  Place  of  the 
tabernacles  of  the  most  high.  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  her.  She  shall  not  be  moved.  God 
shall  help  her  and  that  right  early.  The 
heathen  raged.  The  kingdoms  were  moved. 
He  uttered  his  voice,  the  earth  melted.  The 
Lord  of  host  Is  with  us.  The  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  refuge.  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  What  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the 
earth.  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the 
end  of  the  earth.  He  breaketh  the  bow,  and 
cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder.  He  bumeth  the 
chariot  in  the  fire.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I 
am  God.  I  will  be  exalted  among  the  hea- 
then. I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth.  The 
Lord  of  host  is  with  us.  The  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  refuge." 

Senator  Stennis.  We're  going  to  be 
blessed  now  with  a  rendition  of  a  solo  by 
Miss  Carta  Davis  singing  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

(Solo  by  Miss  Carta  Davis.) 

Senator  Stennis.  I  want  30  seconds  indul- 
gence here  before  presenting  the  next 
speaker  or  greeter.  The  name  of  Frank  Carl- 
son, formerly  a  senator  from  the  state  of 
Kansas,  still  sictive  to  a  degree  out  there  in 
retirement,  should  be  mentioned  here  today 
I  think.  More  than  anyone  else,  he  was  the 
man  that  put  together  the  first  meeting  of 
this  what  has  become  the  National  Prayer 
Group  meeting.  We're  indebted  to  him  for 
many  other  fine  things  that  he  did.  But  he 
and  the  late  President  Eisenhower  were  the 
ones  that  started  this  off  in  1952  and  with 
just  a  handful— I  don't  know— don't  remem- 
ber exactly  but  *  *  *  40,  50  or  60— something 
like  that.  Now  it's  my  privilege  to  present 
for  the  bringing  of  a  message  from  the 
Senate  Breakfast  Group,  the  senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Boren. 

Senator  David  Boren.  Thank  you.  John. 
Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Reagan.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Bush,  and  ladies  smd  gentle- 
men, it's  a  special  privilege  for  me  to  be  able 
to  bring  greetings  to  you  today  from  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast,  and 
to  try  to  share  with  you  a  little  of  the  spirit 
that  we  share  together  every  Wednesday 
morning.  I  think  all  of  us  would  say.  and  I 
can  say  this  without  contradiction,  that 
that  hour  that  we  spend  together  on 
Wednesday  morning  is  for  us  the  most  im- 
portant hour  of  the  week.  It's  the  hour  of 
the  week  in  which  we  are  most  ourselves, 
and  in  which  we  have  the  most  real  commu- 
nication between  each  other  as  human 
beings.  Our  responsibilities  and  those  of 
others  who  are  gathered  together  here  in 


this  room  cause  us  very  often  to  lose  our 
perspective.  We  are  so  busy  reacting  to  the 
headlines  of  the  morning,  caught  up  in  the 
events  of  the  day.  so  taken  up  with  playing 
our  role  and  the  events  around  us.  that  we 
sometimes   forget    what's   truly   important. 
We  sometimes  forget  that  the  titles  that  we 
temporarily  wear  are  just  that— very  tempo- 
rary. We  forget  that  the  affairs  that  con- 
sume  our  minds   this  morning   are   but   a 
small  part  of  history  that  will  pass  away  to- 
morrow. We  get  so  caught  up  in  the  course 
of  debate  over  issues  that  we  lose  our  per- 
spective to  the  point.  Mr.  President,  that 
even    sometimes    some    of    us    Democrats 
forget  in  the  heal  of  debate  that  even  Re- 
publicans are  children  of  God.   But   when 
those  doors  close  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  unimportant  things  are  put  aside.  And 
we  look  across  the  table  at  the  person  with 
whom  we've  been  engaged  with  debate  the 
day  before,  and  we  see  him  as  a  person.  We 
think  about  the  love  that  he  or  she  feels  for 
his  wife  or  his  husband,  the  hopes  that  he 
has  for  his  children,  the  moments  that  he 
shared  with  his  friends,  the  insecurities  that 
he  may  feel  about  his  ability  to  do  his  job  as 
he  should,  to  keep  faith  with  the  people 
who  sent  him  there.  It's  a  time  for  realizing 
that  each  one  of  us  is  not  alone.  That  we  do 
share   common   problems.   In   short,   it's  a 
time  of  fellowship,  a  time  of  separating  out 
what  is  really  important,  casting  aside  the 
false  sophistication  with  which  we're  sur- 
rounded, to  realize  that  it's  the  simple  and 
fundamental  things  that  really  matter.  And 
it's  a  time  in  which  we  also  reexamine  our- 
selves and  put  aside  a  sense  of  our  own  self- 
importance  to  realize  that  the  offices  that 
we   temporarily   hold   are   not    ours,   they 
belong  to  others,  they'll  be  held  by  others, 
and  that  al)ove  all  that  they're  a  trust  from 
God.  And  for  a  moment  we  are  aware,  as  I 
wish  we  could  tie  aware  in  every  hour  of 
debate  and  every  hour  of  committee  delib- 
erations, that  God  is  there  with  us.  That  He 
is  present  with  us.  And  for  a  moment.  I 
think,  we  truly  stop  to  pray,  not  that  God 
will  be  on  our  side  and  will  fit  Himself  into 
all  of  our  plans  and  hopes  for  ourselves  and 
our  constituents,  but  that  we  can  truly  pray 
that  perhaps  we  could  be  on  God's  side.  And 
then  finally,  we're  reminded,  as  we  bring  all 
the  burdens  that  we  feel  as  we  come  togeth- 
er each  week,  that  we  don't  have  to  carry 
those  burdens  ourselves.  That  thankfully, 
the  country  is  not  dependent  only  on  our 
own  insights  and  our  own  abilities,  but  that 
God  will  t)ear  for  us  the  burden  which  we're 
trying  to  shoulder  if  we  will  truly  turn  it 
over  to  Him.  We  pause  to  remember,  as  Paul 
said,  that  He  will  give  us  the  strength  if  we 
will  only  let  him.  It's  difficult,  in  the  artifi- 
cial society  in  which  we  live.  It's  perhaps 
difficult  for  over  3,000  of  us  gathered  to- 
gether this  morning.  But  our  hope  and  our 
prayer  this  morning  is  that  each  one  of  you 
will  leave  here  with  that  same  feeling  that 
we  have  as  we  leave  each  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, as  we  join  hands  and  close  with  a  word 
of  prayer,  that  we  have  felt  love,  that  we 
felt    a   true   fellowship   and   sharing.   And 
above  all.  that  we  have  known  that  God.  a 
loving  and  a  caring  God.  is  here  with  us.  Not 
only  now.  but  in  every  single  hour  of  our 
lives. 

Senator  Stennis.  Friends,  we  will  now 
have  a  New  Testament  reading  to  be  given 
by  General  Lew  Allen.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force. 

General  Lew  Allen.  The  New  Testament 
reading  is  taken  from  Matthew  6.  beginning 
immediately  after  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

For  if  you  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  Heavenly  Father  also  will  forgive  you. 


But  if  you  do  not  forgive  them  their  tres- 
passes, neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your 
trespasses.  And  when  you  fast,  do  not  look 
dismal  like  the  hyprocrites.  For  they  disfig- 
ure their  faces  that  their  fasting  may  be 
seen  by  men.  Truly  I  say  to  you.  they  have 
their  reward.  But  when  you  fast,  annoint 
your  head  and  wash  your  face  that  your 
fasting  may  not  be  seen  by  men.  but  by  your 
Father  who  is  in  secret.  And  your  Father 
who  sees  in  secret  will  reward  you.  Do  not 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth 
where  moth  and  rust  consume,  and  where 
thieves  break  in  and  steal.  But  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  nei- 
ther moth  nor  rust  consumes,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  in  and  steal.  For  where 
your  treasure  is.  there  will  your  heart  t>e 
also.  The  eye  is  the  lamp  of  the  body,  so  if 
your  eye  is  sound  your  whole  body  will  be 
full  of  light,  but  if  your  eye  is  not  sound, 
your  whole  body  will  be  full  of  darkness.  If 
then  the  light  in  you  is  darkness,  how  great 
is  the  darkness.  No  one  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters, for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love 
the  other,  or  he  will  be  devoted  to  the  one 
and  despise  the  other.  You  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon.  Therefore  I  tell  you.  do 
not  be  anxious  about  your  life— what  you 
shall  eat.  what  you  shall  drink,  nor  about 
your  body,  what  you  shall  put  on.  Is  not  life 
more  than  food,  and  the  body  more  than 
clothing?  Look  at  the  birds  of  the  air.  They 
neither  sow.  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns. 
And  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feeds  them. 
Are  you  not  of  more  value  than  they?  And 
which  of  you  by  being  anxious  can  add  one 
cubit  to  his  span  of  life?  And  why  are  you 
anxious  about  clothing?  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow.  They  neither 
toil  nor  spin.  And  yet  I  tell  you.  even  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these.  But  if  God  so  clothes  the  grass  of 
the  field,  which  today  is  alive  and  tomorrow 
is  thrown  into  the  oven,  will  he  not  much 
more  clothe  you.  O  men  of  little  faith? 
Therefore,  do  not  be  anxious,  saying  what 
shall  we  eat  or  what  shall  we  drink  or  what 
shall  we  wear,  for  the  Gentiles  seek  all 
these  things  and  your  heavenly  Father 
knows  that  you  need  them  all.  But  seek  first 
His  kingdom  and  His  righteousness,  and  all 
of  these  things  shall  be  yours  as  well. 
Therefore,  do  not  be  anxious  about  tomor- 
row, for  tomorrow  will  be  anxious  for  itself. 
Let  the  day's  own  trouble  be  sufficient  for 
the  day. 

Senator  Stennis.  We  will  now  be  led  in  a 
special  prayer  by  Governor  Frank  White, 
governor  of  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

Governor  Frank  White.  Mr.  President. 
Nancy.  Mr.  Vice  President  and  Barbara,  dis- 
tinguished head  table,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
please  bow  your  heads  as  I  pray  for  our 
leaders.  Our  heavenly  Father,  we  meet  this 
morning  to  praise  your  name  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  have  richly  blessed  us 
as  a  people.  We  come  l)efore  you  as  those 
chosen  by  men  to  lead  the  nations  of  the 
world,  as  those  in  whom  awesome  power  and 
responsibility  has  been  placed.  But  we  also 
come  aware  of  our  uniquely  human  traits, 
knowing  the  ease  with  which  we  sin  and 
conscious  of  our  feet  of  clay.  As  we  face  the 
grave  issues  of  our  time  and  lament  the 
wrongs  of  the  world,  show  us  first  what  is 
wrong  with  ourselves.  When  we  begin  to 
take  ourselves  too  seriously,  dear  Lord, 
remind  us  that  you  are  king  of  Kings  and 
lord  of  Lords.  Father,  when  we  become 
heady  with  the  power  and  authority  given 
by  man.  cause  us  to  remember  your  words  in 
Zechariah.  "not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  spirit."  As  we  struggle  and  strive  to 
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achieve  world  peace,  cause  us  to  remember 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  until  we  resolve 
our  own  inner  struggles.  There  can  be  no 
peace  until  we  are  at  peace  with  you. 
Father,  search  us  and  know  our  hearts.  Try 
us  and  know  our  anxious  thoughts.  See  if 
there  is  any  hurtful  way  in  us.  and  lead  us 
in  your  everlasting  way.  And  now.  dear 
Father,  for  the  Congress  and  the  state 
houses  of  this  great  land,  we  ask  an  under- 
standing of  the  times,  a  concern  and  a  com- 
passion for  those  they  represent,  and  a  gift 
of  zeal  and  dedication  for  their  work.  We 
confess  our  inadequacy  in  our  own  power  to 
deal  with  the  madness  of  this  earth— terror- 
ism, bigotry,  racism,  war.  economic  despair. 
starvation,  haired,  and  all  that  is  false  and 
deadly.  We  take  heart  in  your  answer  to  Je- 
hoshaphat:  "do  not  fear  or  be  dismayed  be- 
cause of  all  these  problems,  for  the  battle  is 
not  yours,  but  God's"  and  for  our  President. 
dear  Lord,  we  ask  strength  and  wisdom 
through  his  daily  walk  with  you.  Lighten 
his  heart  as  he  accepts  the  hope  of  your 
calling,  the  riches  of  God's  glory  and  prom- 
ises, and  above  all.  the  power  that  is  avail- 
able to  all  who  believe.  Strengthen  Presi- 
dent Reagan  by  your  might,  dear  Father. 
Father,  we  ask  a  special  blessing  on  Mrs. 
Reagan.  Let  her  be  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  sovereign  in  all  affairs  of  life. 
May  she  continue  to  possess  the  imperish- 
able quality  of  a  gentle  and  quite  spirit 
which  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Grant 
her  grace  and  strength  as  she  works  along- 
side her  husband.  Bless  also,  dear  Lord.  Vice 
President  Bush  and  his  wife.  Barbara,  as 
they  serve.  Support  them  in  their  role,  and 
strengthen  them  that  they  may  lighten  the 
load  for  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  and 
that  they  may  bring  inspiration  and  joy  and 
courage  to  those  whose  lives  they  touch. 
And  finally,  dear  Father,  we  pray  for  and 
with  all  those  gathered  here  today,  and  the 
many  others  that  are  here  in  spirit.  We  seek 
thy  guidance,  we  ask  thy  blessings.  Touch 
our  lives.  Live  in  our  hearts.  Guide  our  foot- 
steps. Use  our  hands  for  your  task  and  cause 
us  to  persevere  until  thy  kingdom  come,  thy 
will  l)e  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  I 
pray  these  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life.  Amen. 

Senator  Stennis.  Ladies  and  gentleman, 
the  next  speaker  has  a  special  message.  I 
might  say  he's  kind  of  a  special  Senator. 
too.  I  wrote  him  when  he  became  chairman 
of  our  Senate  budget  committee.  The  old 
shoulders  are  broad,  but  nevertheless, 
fasten  your  seat  belt.  But  he  came  through 
in  a  fine  way.  The  Honorable  Pete  Domen- 
ici.  a  Senator  from  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Pete  Domenici.  Thank  you.  John. 
Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Reagan.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Bush,  distinguished  friends  at 
the  head  table,  visitors  from  around  the 
world,  fellow  elected  officials,  and  Ameri- 
cans. I  must  admit  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
awe  at  my  assignment  today.  I'm  in  awe  not 
only  of  my  assignment,  but  of  you,  distin- 
guished visitors,  and  of  the  presence  of  our 
President  and  General  Dozier.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you've  heard  me  worry  about  the  fed- 
eral budget  so  much  that  you  may  think 
that  that's  what  I  talk  about  every  time  I 
open  my  mouth.  Well  today.  I  promise  that 
I  won't  mention  the  budget.  I  want  to  talk 
about  one  of  the  few  things  that  occupies 
me  more  than  federal  budgets.  Society  and 
families  and  the  love  that  binds  society  and 
families  together.  As  I  began  preparing  this 
little  talk.  I  wondered  why  anyone  would 
have  chosen  me  for  such  a  task  since  I  am 
neither  a  great  religious  leader  nor  a  great 


speaker  iior  one  learned  in  history  or  philos- 
ophy nor  a  biblical  scholar  of  any  sort.  But 
it  dawns  on  me  today  that  neither  are  most 
of  you.  I  have  to  conclude  that  I  was  chosen 
because*  of  my  constant  concern  for  my 
family  and  my  broader  concern  for  family 
and  community  life  m  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  I  think  you 
are  concerned,  too.  Obviously,  what  I  say 
today  may  be  better  said  by  others,  and 
probably  has  been  indeed.  For  the  words  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  are  more  powerful  than  any- 
thing I  might  say  here  today.  But  I  hope 
that  no  one  among  mortals  exceeds  me  in 
trying.  So  let  me  start  with  something  of  a 
confession.  I  am  not  one  who  always  and  in- 
variably is  considerate.  It's  a  struggle  for  me 
to  be  loving,  to  be  forgiving,  to  do  good  to 
others.  Preoccupied  by  my  job  and  myself 
all  too  often.  I  find  that  I  don't  fake  the 
time  or  make  the  effort  to  love.  I  confess 
that  even  with  my  family  I  don't  show  the 
love  I  have.  At  one  time.  I  was  bothered  by 
this  trait  and  I  guess  I  wouldn't  be  mention- 
ing it  here  today  if  I  weren't  still  somewhat 
bothered  about  it.  After  all.  I  reasoned,  how 
good  could  I  be?  How  strong  a  witness  could 
I  be  if  I  had  to  struggle  to  show  my  love  and 
be  considerate  to  others?  After  all.  the  apos- 
tle Paul  said  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians. "Love  is  patient,  love  is  kind.  Love  is 
not  jealous.  It  does  not  put  on  airs.  It's  not 
snobbish.  Love  is  never  rude.  It's  not  self- 
seeking.  It's  not  prone  to  anger,  neither 
does  it  tjrood  over  injuries.  Love  does  not  re- 
joice in  what  is  wrong,  but  rejoices  with 
truth.  There  is  no  limit  to  love's  forbear- 
ance, to  its  trust,  its  hope,  its  power  to 
endure. '  said  the  great  apostle.  I  was  both- 
ered by  my  own  difficulty  in  feeling  a  love 
as  unselfish  as  the  love  that  Paul  described 
because  my  impression  was  that  truly  reli- 
gious feelings  or  Christian  love  would  be 
spontaneous  and  constant.  But  I  have  come 
to  think  virtually  all  of  us  have  to  struggle 
to  take  the  time  to  love  and  show  love. 
Indeed,  the  most  important  persons  in  the 
world  may  be  those  who  like  all  of  us  in  this 
room  struggle  to  do  good  against  an  inher- 
ently self-occupied  inward-looking  nature. 
Thomas  A.  Kempis  said.  There  is  not  living 
in  love  without  suffering.  He's  talking  about 
bearing  a  cross;  about  living  in  love  the  way 
Jesus  lived  in  love.  Choosing  to  love  even 
though  this  choice  means  personal,  sacrific- 
es. There  is  no  living  in  love  without  suffer- 
ing. There's  a  world  of  wisdom  in  that  state- 
ment. I  believe  that  struggle  is  the  key  to 
good  works,  the  key  to  successful  loving.  In 
everyday  terms,  most  people  who  don't  put 
some  retl  effort  into  it  will  not  have  a  suc- 
cessful marriage,  will  not  raise  their  chil- 
dren lovingly,  and  will  not  know  all  the  joys 
that  a  family  can  bring.  And  if  we  don't 
extend  our  notion  of  family  into  a  notion  of 
our  entire  society  as  a  family  that  needs  our 
daily  love,  we  aren't  doing  what  we  should. 
We  all  struggle  in  our  own  private  ways  to 
be  better,  more  loving  persons.  But  some- 
times we  are  privileged  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
how  others  struggle.  Once  my  wife.  Nancy, 
and  I  went  to  Russia.  Through  unofficial 
channels,  we  let  it  be  known  that  we  would 
like  to  meet  with  members  of  the  clergy 
there  in  that  country.  Then  one  evening  at 
an  elaborate  reception  in  the  Kremlin  for 
700  or  800  people,  we  were  presented  to  a 
Russian  orthodox  priest.  At  first,  he  was  re- 
luctant to  talk  to  us.  But.  bit  by  bit,  he 
opened  up.  Finally,  in  the  humdrum  of  that 
huge  pompous  gathering,  he  took  us  aside 
and  told  us  of  the  difficulties  he  faced.  And 
then,  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  he 
opened    his    shirt,    showed    us    the    cross 


around  his  neck,  and  he  gathered  us  around 
him  so  that  no  one  would  see.  and  he  prayed 
over  us.  The  tears  flowed  from  everyone. 
You— how  much  easier  you  have  it.  Yet.  it  is 
that  same  private,  personal  struggle  to  ex- 
press our  love  that  keeps  families  together 
and  keeps  communities  together  in  spite  of 
the  many  forces  in  today's  society  that 
make  this  a  most  formidable  task.  Loving, 
my  friends,  is  an  act  of  the  will— perhaps 
the  supreme  act  of  will.  And  if  one's  will  to 
love  is  strong  enough,  no  power  on  earth 
can  defeat  it.  That  this  struggle  is  every- 
where is  evident.  Who  here  cannot  remem- 
ber the  extraordinary  faith,  strength,  and 
love  shown  by  the  family  of  General  Dozier 
when  the  general  was  going  through  his  ter- 
rible ordeal  in  the  hands  of  his  kidnappers. 
And  who  here  was  not  moved  when  we  saw 
the  picture  of  his  family's  joyful  reunion 
after  so  many  dark  and  fearful  days.  Earli- 
er. I  said  that  I  was  ashamed  that  I  was  not 
always  spontaneous  in  my  caring.  One  of  my 
closest  and  dearest  friends  who  refuses  to 
let  me  use  her  name  here  today  has  shown 
me  that  even  someone  loving  and  consider- 
ate must  work  to  show  love.  Because  she  has 
children  and  a  crazy  schedule  between  her 
husband's  work  and  her  own  burdens,  it's 
easy  for  her  expressions  of  love  or  consider- 
ation to  be  forgotten  in  the  hubbub.  So  she 
r  akes  an  effort  so  that  love  might  not  be 
lost.  Each  day.  she  does  something  special 
that  has  been  planned  the  night  before  to 
show  one  of  her  children  that  she  cares 
about  him  or  her.  But  she  plans  it.  My 
friends,  realize  that  if  she  merely  depends 
on  an  emotion  or  spontaneous  demonstra- 
tion of  love,  the  pressures  of  the  day  might 
never  allow  such  an  expression.  From  the 
start,  she  pledged  to  herself  that  she  would 
avoid  that,  and  because  she  worked  at  it. 
love  has  shown  and  love  grew.  As  the  Rus- 
sian priest  struggled  to  show  his  faith 
against  all  odds,  as  General  Dozier's  family 
showed  their  love  when  they  could  not  even 
be  sure  that  he  was  alive,  as  my  dear  friend 
struggles  each  day  to  show  her  love  despite 
almost  overwhelming  schedules,  so  all  of  us 
must  struggle.  We  underestimate  our  capac- 
ity for  good.  Yet.  we  also  underestimate 
how  much  hard  work  goes  into  being  loving. 
I  know  that  to  put  this  event  together 
today,  much  work  was  necessary.  This  ex- 
pression of  love  was  no  spontaneous  event, 
but  it  is  no  less  important  for  that.  Love 
that  comes  spontaneously  may  be  beautiful, 
but  more  beautiful  still  is  love  that  comes  of 
diligence,  care,  and  effort.  Let  me  conclude 
by  reiterating  my  thoughts  on  God's  great- 
est gift— love.  First,  love  at  its  highest  con- 
tains more  than  emotion.  It  embodies  strug- 
gle. It  demands  expression  and  will.  Second, 
that  love  and  struggle  occurs  in  silence  or  in 
places  far  from  notice— detracts  not  at  all 
from  its  grace  or  its  necessity.  And  finally, 
each  of  us.  as  people  who  struggle  to  love, 
are  the  most  important  people  alive.  With- 
out our  struggle,  without  our  love,  without 
our  work  to  overcome  our  failings,  our  fami- 
lies and  our  very  society  will  cease  to  exist 
and  the  world  may  never  be  the  place  of 
grace  and  peace  we  so  devotedly  wish.  I 
don't  want  to  start  an  organization  to  pre- 
serve the  family  or  to  combat  the  forces 
that  tear  at  our  society.  I  would  much 
prefer  that  each  of  us  privately  and  individ- 
ually work  at  caring  and  loving  so  that  no 
such  organization  is  necessary.  What,  in  the 
end.  is  the  purpose  of  struggle,  of  love?  It  is. 
I  believe,  that  we  can  make  the  difference— 
of  all  us— great  and  small,  famous  and 
nameless.  Indeed,  only  we  can  make  a  dif- 
ference.  Yet.  have  we  made  a  difference? 
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Too  many  in  this  land  and  all  over  the 
world  are  hungry.  Too  many  are  lonely.  Too 
many  neighborhoods  exist  where  people  ne- 
glect each  other.  Too  many  young  people 
need  counseling  and  love  and  simple  friend- 
ship. Too  many  prisoners  sit  in  despair  with 
out  hope.  Too  many  elderly  lie  unvisited  in 
too  many  hospitals  or  nursing  homes.  How 
can  this  be.  when  so  many  tens  of  millions 
of  us  profess  Christ?  If  we  really  witnessed, 
we  could  by  ourselves  make  everyone  cele- 
brate life.  I'm  not  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  many  persons  have  filled  out  question- 
naires saying  that  they've  found  Christ.  I'm 
not  impressed  even  by  the  large  numbers 
who  attend  church  regularly,  although  I  am 
glad  they  do  so.  I  will  be  impressed  when 
our  words  and  our  deeds  combine  to  make 
this  a  land  of  strong  families,  strong  com- 
munities, and  strong  love,  (clapping)  And 
for  those  of  us  who  might  think  such  work 
beneath  us.  recall  Christ's  words.  For  I  was 
hungry  and  you  gave  me  food.  I  was  thirsty 
and  you  gave  me  drink.  I  was  a  stranger  and 
you  made  me  welcome,  naked  and  you 
clothed  me.  sick  and  you  visited  me.  in 
prison  and  you  came  to  see  me.'  Then  the 
virtuous  will  say  to  him  in  reply.  Lord,  did 
we  see  you  hungry  and  feed  you.  or  thirsty 
and  give  you  drink?  When  did  we  see  you  a 
stranger  and  make  you  welcome,  naked  and 
clothe  you,  sick  or  in  prison  and  go  to  see 
you?  And  the  King  will  answer,  I  tell  you 
solemnly,  in  so  far  as  you  did  this  to  one  of 
the  least  of  my  brothers,  you  did  it  to  me.'  " 
We  are  the  salt,  the  Bible  says,  that  seasons 
everything.  We  must  now  go  forth  and 
season  the  world  around  us.  If  today  our 
words  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
hear,  let  us  work  that  tomorrow  our  deeds 
will  bring  the  celebration  of  life  to  millions 
more.  My  prayer  is  that  all  of  you.  and  the 
millions  who  profess  but  are  not  here,  would 
do  this.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Stennis.  Now.  my  friends,  it's  my 
great  honor  and  indeed  a  rare  privilege  to 
present  to  you  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PnEsiDLNT.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much,  John,  all  our  friends  and  distin- 
guished guests  here  at  the  head  table  and 
all  of  you  very  distinguished  people.  Nancy 
and  I  are  delighted  to  be  with  you  this 
morning  and  are  honored  to  be  here.  Gener- 
al Dozier,  I  know  you  don't  like  being 
praised  for  what  you  only  consider  as  doing 
your  duty.  Forgive  me,  I'm  going  to  pull 
rank  on  you.  We  want  to  give  thanks  to  God 
for  answering  our  prayers.  We  want  to 
salute  the  Italian  authorities  for  their  bril- 
liant rescue.  And  Jim.  we  just  want  to  thank 
both  you  and  Judith  for  your  gallantry. 
Welcome  home,  soldier.  Someone  once  said 
that  a  hero  is  no  braver  than  any  other 
man.  He's  just  brave  five  minutes  longer. 
Well.  General,  you  were  brave  42  days 
longer.  And  now  we  know  why  prayer  break- 
fasts are  a  time  for  praise  and  celebration. 
Last  year,  you  all  helped  me  begin  celebrat- 
ing the  31st  anniversary  of  my  39th  birth- 
day. And  I  must  say  that  all  of  that  pile-up 
and  increase  of  numbers  doesn't  bother  me 
at  all  because  I  recall  that  Moses  was  80 
when  God  commissioned  him  for  public 
service.  And  he  lived  to  be  120.  And  Abra- 
ham was  100  and  his  wife  Sarah  90  when 
they  did  something  truly  amazing.  And  he 
lived  to  be  175.  Just  imagine  if  he  had  put 
$2,000  a  year  into  his  IRA  account.  But 
those  of  you  who  were  here  last  year  might 
remember  that  I  shared  a  story  by  .an  un- 
known author:  a  story  of  a  dream  he  had 
had.  He  had  dreamt,  as  you  recall,  that  he 
walked   down    the   beach   beside   the   Lord. 


And  as  they  walked,  above  him  in  the  sky 
was  reflected  each  experience  ot  his  life. 
And  then  reaching  the  end  of  the  beach,  he 
looked  back  and  saw  the  two  sets  of  foot- 
prints extending  down  the  way.  but  sudden- 
ly noticed  that  every  once  in  a  while  there 
was  only  one  set  of  footprints.  And  each 
time,  they  were  opposite  a  reflection  in  the 
sky  of  a  time  of  great  trial  and  suffering  in 
his  life.  And  he  turned  to  the  Lord  in  sur- 
prise and  said.  "You  promised  that  if  I 
walked  with  you,  you  would  always  be  by 
my  side.  Why  did  you  desert  me  in  my  times 
of  need?  "  And  the  Lord  said.  "My  beloved 
child.  I  wouldn't  desert  you  when  you 
needed  me.  When  you  see  only  one  set  of 
footprints,  it  was  then  that  I  carried  you.  " 
But  when  I  told  that  story  last  year.  I  said  I 
knew,  having  only  been  here  in  this  position 
for  a  few  weeks,  that  there  would  be  many 
times  for  me  in  the  days  ahead  when  there 
would  be  only  one  set  of  footprints  and  I 
would  need  to  be  carried.  And  if  I  didn't  be- 
lieve that  I  would  be.  I  wouldn't  have  the 
courage  to  do  what  I  was  doing.  Shortly 
thereafter,  there  came  a  moment  when 
without  doubt  I  was  carried.  And  now.  we've 
seen  in  General  Dozier's  life  such  a  moment. 
Well  God  is  with  us.  We  need  only  to  be- 
lieve. The  Psalmist  says.  Weeping  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning.'  Speaking  for  Nancy  and  myself, 
we  thank  you  for  your  faith  and  for  all  your 
prayers  on  our  behalf.  And  it  is  true  that 
you  can  sense  and  feel  that  power.  I've 
always  believed  that  we  were,  each  of  us. 
put  here  for  a  reason.  That  there  is  a  plan, 
somehow— a  divine  plan  for  all  of  us.  I  know 
now  that  whatever  days  are  left  of  me 
belong  to  Him.  I  also  believe  this  blessed 
land  wais  set  apart  in  a  very  special  way.  A 
country  created  by  men  and  women  who 
came  here  not  in  search  of  gold,  but  in 
search  of  God.  They  would  be  free  people, 
living  under  the  law  with  faith  in  their 
Maker  and  their  future.  Sometimes,  it 
seems  we've  strayed  from  that  noble  begin- 
ning, from  our  conviction  that  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  do  exist  and  must  be  lived 
up  to.  God.  the  source  of  our  knowledge, 
has  been  expelled  from  the  classroom.  He 
gives  us  His  greatest  blessing:  life— and  yet 
many  would  condone  the  taking  of  innocent 
life.  We  expect  Him  to  protect  us  in  a  crisis, 
but  turn  away  from  Him  too  often  in  our 
day-to-day  living.  And  I  wonder  if  He  isn't 
waiting  for  us  to  wake  up.  There  is,  as  Pete 
so  eloquently  said,  in  the  American  heart  a 
spirit  of  love,  of  caring,  and  a  willingness  to 
work  together.  If  we  remember  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  ...  he  crossed  the 
road,  knelt  down,  and  bound  up  the  wounds 
of  the  beaten  traveler,  the  pilgrim,  and  then 
carried  him  into  the  nearest  town.  He  didn't 
just  hurry  on  by  into  town  and  then  look  up 
a  caseworker  and  tell  him  there  was  a  fellow 
back  out  on  the  road  that  looked  like  he 
might  need  help.  Isn't  it  time  for  us  to  get 
personally  involved?  For  our  churches  and 
synagogues  to  restore  our  spirit  of  neighbor 
caring  for  neighbor?  But  talking  to  this  par- 
ticular gathering.  I  realize  I'm  preaching  to 
the  choir.  If  all  of  you  worked  for  the  feder- 
al government,  you  would  be  classified  as  es- 
sential. We  need  you  now  more  than  ever  to 
remind  us  that  we  should  be  doing  God's 
work  on  earth.  We'll  never  find  every 
answer  solved,  every  problem,  or  heal  every 
wound,  but  we  can  do  a  lot  if  we  walk  to- 
gether down  that  one  path  that  w«  know 
provides  real  hope.  You  know,  in  one  of  the 
conflicts  that  was  going  on  throughout  the 
past  year  when  views  were  held  deeply  on 
both  sides  of  the  debate.  I  recall  talking  to 


one  Senator  who  came  into  my  office.  We 
both  0eeply  believed  what  it  was  we  were  es- 
pousing, but  we  were  on  opposite  sides.  And 
when  we  finished  talking,  as  he  rose,  he 
said.  I  m  going  out  of  here  and  do  some 
praying.  And  I  said.  Well,  if  you  get  a  busy 
signal,  its  me  there  ahead  of  you.'  We  have 
God's  promise  that  what  we  give  will  be 
given  back  many  times  over.  So  let  us  go 
forth  from  here  and  rekindle  the  fire  of  our 
faith.  Let  our  wisdom  be  vindicated  by  our 
deeds.  We  are  told  in  II  Timothy  that  when 
our  work  is  done  we  can  say.  we  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  we  have  finished  the  race, 
we  have  kept  the  faith.  This  is  in  evidence 
of  it.  I  hope  that  on  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, not  only  is  this  great  land  preserved, 
but  this  great  tradition  is  preserved.  And 
that  all  over  the  land  there  will  alwa.vs  be 
this  one  day  in  the  year  when  we  remind 
ourselves  of  what  our  real  task  is.  God  bless 
you.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Stennis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Friends,  we're  going  to  have  a  closing 
song  and  a  closing  prayer.  We'll  have  that 
closing  song  now  which  will  be  led  by  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Hefner  of  the  great  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

Representative  Bill  Hefner.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  have  an  insert  in  your  pro- 
gram, and  if  you  would  be  so  kind.  I  need 
your  help,  and  this  in  your  time  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  And  if  you  would.  I 
would  like  for  you  to  stand,  and  help  me 
sing  two  verses  of  the  great  old  hymn. 
"Amazing  Grace.  How  Sweet  the  Sound 
that  Saved  a  Wretch  Like  Me. " 

Senator  Stennis.  Friends,  please  remain 
standing.  Let  me  take  less  than  30  seconds, 
but  nevertheless  warmly  thank  our  friend 
from  Colorado.  Senator  Armstrong,  and 
those  that  helped  him  for  preparing  this 
splendid  program.  Let  me  thank  Doug  Coe 
and  other  members  of  the  professional  staff 
for  this  achievement  here  that's  been  ren- 
dered today.  Now  we'll  have  a  closing  prayer 
by  our  own  Vice  President.  Please  remain 
standing  after  the  prayer  is  concluded. 

The  Vice  President.  Shall  we  pray?  Eter- 
nal God.  universal  Father  of  all  mankind, 
we  give  you  thanks.  We  thank  you  for  our 
many  blessings.  You  have  asked  all  here  to 
be  the  custodians  of  freedom  and  peace,  and 
for  that  we  are  grateful.  We  thank  you  for 
safely  returning  James  Dozier  to  us  and  to 
his  family.  Help  us  now.  dear  Lord,  to  do 
thy  will  and  to  leave  here  grateful  for  your 
love,  renewed,  refreshed  in  your  spirit, 
blessed  by  your  amazing  grace.  Amen. 


JEANNETTE  RANKIN.  FIRST 
WOMAN  IN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  must  take  a 
moment  now  to  invoke  the  memory  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  was  first 
sworn  in  on  this  date  65  years  ago.  It 
was  a  historic  occasion  when  a  petite 
but  fiery  lady  from  the  still  rough- 
and-tumble  land  of  Montana  walked 
through  the  door  and  onto  this  floor 
to  take  the  oath  of  office.  Montanans 
sent  a  woman  to  Congress  at  a  time 
when  most  States  had  not  yet  allowed 
women  to  vote.  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
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the  first  woman  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Jeannette  Rankin  of  Mon- 
tana. 

The  late  Miss  Rankin  is  remembered 
primarily  for  being  the  first  woman  in 
Congress  and  for  being  the  Member  of 
Congress  to  vote  against  our  entry 
into  both  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  She  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  war 
and  what  we  today  call  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex.  She  came  to  Con- 
gress with  an  enormous  agenda  of 
social  reform  legislation  focused  espe- 
cially on  the  needs  of  womem  and  chil- 
dren. She  watched  her  personal 
agenda  get  shoved  aside  in  the  race 
toward  our  entry  into  World  War  I. 
Prom  that  moment  on,  she  cam- 
paigned ever  more  diligently  against 
not  only  the  ravages  of  war.  but  the 
cost  of  continually  preparing  for  war. 

We  ought  to  also  remember  that  she 
was  much  more  than  the  "Dove"  she 
so  much  appreciated  being  called.  She 
was  a  dissenter  at  a  time  when  dissent 
was  confused  with  treason.  She  was  a 
suffragist  and  women's  liberationist  60 
years  before  the  women's  liberation 
"movement"  of  the  1970's.  She  was  a 
social  reformer  at  a  time  of  intense 
pressure  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

We  reflect  now  on  Miss  Rankin's 
tireless  lifelong  campaign  for  social 
justice  and  peace  in  this  time  of  de- 
creasing social  budgets  and  increasing 
defense  budgets. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
few  quotations  from  speeches  and  let- 
ters by  Miss  Rankin  on  this,  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  swearing-in  of 
America's  first  woman  in  Congress: 

I'm  a  bit  more  frustrated  now  ...  I 
worked  for  suffrage  for  years,  and  got  it. 
I've  worked  for  peace  for  55  years,  and 
haven't  come  close. 

A  person  can  be  shot,  but  an  idea  carmot. 
Killing  Is  the  antithesis  of  life  and  negates 
the  very  possibility  of  growing  into  fullness. 
It  is  the  same  passion  for  the  ideal,  which  a 
mother  expresses  in  her  love  for  her  chil- 
dren, which  we  must  achieve  and  maintain 
if  we  want  our  ideals  to  mature  and  flourish 
in  society:  self-control,  compassion,  honesty, 
integrity,  and  love  must  be  conceived  in  our 
minds,  incarnated  through  our  daily  actions 
and  living,  and  platiently  sustained  in  adver- 
sity. A  dead  enemy  cannot  become  our 
friend.  And— Just  as  certainly— the  ideal  dies 
within  us  when  we  violate  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Can  we  afford  to  allow  these  men  and 
women  to  doubt  for  a  single  instant  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  protestations  for  democracy? 
.  .  .  How  shall  we  explain  to  them  the 
meaning  of  democracy  if  the  same  Congress 
that  voted  for  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  refuses  to  give  this  small 
measure  of  democracy  to  the  women  of  our 
country? 

•  *  *  •  * 

Go!  Go!  Go!  It  makes  no  difference  where 
just  so  you  go!  go!  go!  Remember  at  the  first 
opportunity  go! 

•  •  *         .    *  • 
Small  use  it  will  be  to  save  democracy  for 

the  race  if  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  save 
the  race  for  democracy. 


When  I  first  came  to  Georgia,  I  would 
lock  the  door,  and  then  at  night  I  would 
hear  every  pine  cone  that  fell.  One  night.  I 
forgot  to  lock  the  doer  and  I  didn't  hear  the 
pine  cones.  Locking  the  door  was  what 
frightened  me. 

*  •  •  •  * 

God  grant  us  the  courage  and  wisdom  to 
insist  that  the  abundance  we  have  here 
today  may  be  shared  with  all  manltind;  that 
freedom,  justice,  righteousness,  brother- 
hood and  everlasting  peace  be  established 
throughout  the  world. 

(Quotations  from  Flight  of  the  Dove:  The 
Story  of  Jeannette  Rankin,  By  Kevin  S. 
Giles;  Copyright  1980:  The  Touchstone 
Press,  Beaverton,  Oregon;  by  permission  of 
the  author.) 


TRADE  WAR  IN  19ffl. 
RECIPROCITY  BILL  IN  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1981 
was  to  the  Nation's  history  economi- 
cally what  1941  was  militarily— it  was 
devastating.  Much  of  the  damage  was 
done  in  another  global  war.  the  great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  trade  war  that  our 
trading  partners  and  allies  are  waging 
relentlessly  on  our  basic  industries, 
particularly  the  most  basic,  steel. 

This  damage  is  the  result  of  con- 
scious and  calculated  policies  of  for- 
eign governments  and  only  a  forceful 
approach  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  set  it  right. 

Therefore,  I  have  joined  other  inter- 
ested Members  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  establish  in  our  law  and  in 
international  trade  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  The  sponsors  are  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, Mr,  Regula.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

This  bill  could  be  called  the  Primary 
Trade  Readjustment  Act  of  1982  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  aid  program 
that  has  been  established  to  pay  off 
and  retrain  workers  dislocated  in  the 
trade  war. 

For  steelworkers,  1981  saw  imports 
approach  20  percent  of  the  market. 
This  is  apparently  dumped  or  subsi- 
dized steel  made  for  a  war  where  sales 
below  cost  and  subsidy  and  export 
rebate  are  heavy,  strategic  weapons. 

One  ton  of  steel  in  every  five  sold 
here  was  imported,  and  late  in  the 
year  it  was  1  ton  in  every  4. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  offi- 
cially found  that  imports  from  our  Eu- 
ropean partners  rose  by  almost  67  per- 
cent in  1981,  and  this  was  due  to  no 
sudden  surge  in  efficiency  on  their 
part  or  any  dramatic  decline  on  our 
part.  It  is  due  largely  to  $30  billion  in 
subsidies  over  the  years,  according  to 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Our  partners  use  these  weapons, 
along  with  tariffs  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers, to  keep  their  factories  open  and 
their  home  employment  high,  what- 


ever the  economic  circumstance;  they 
export  the  loss  of  jobs  to  this  Nation 
as  the  hidden  cost  of  goods  they  trade 
in  knowing  and  willful  violation  of 
their  solemn  international  agree- 
ments. 

As  for  the  damage,  this  Congress 
had  to  add  $2.3  billion  to  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  appropriation 
for  1982  just  last  month  to  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  year.  Unemployment  is 
around  9  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Labor  just  last  week  announced  a  $25 
million  program  to  retrain  and  relo- 
cate automobile  and  steel  workers 
made  jobless  by  the  adverse  impact  of 
foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  phrase,  "made  job- 
less by  the  adverse  impact  of  foreign 
trade,"  is  one  I  took  word  for  word 
from  the  Department's  press  release. 

Had  I  written  the  press  release,  it 
would  have  said,  "made  jobless  by  the 
adverse  impact  of  naive  U.S.  trade 
policy  that  remains  tied  to  an  out- 
dated Marshall  plan  mentality  that 
winks  at  and  indulges  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
international  trade  agreements." 

As  for  specific  damage,  about  77.000 
American  steelworkers  had  been  laid 
off  by  the  end  of  1981  in  this  surge  of 
imports  and  another  17.000  were  on 
short  workweeks. 

The  trade  war  news  of  late  1981  and 
early  1982  is  as  bleak  and  dishearten- 
ing as  the  real  war  news  of  late  1941 
and  early  1942.  There  are  losses  and 
reversals  on  all  fronts. 

Almost  daily  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  the  casualty  notices— expan- 
sions and  investment  delayed  cr  can- 
celed, particularly  in  steel  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  major  bankruptcies  and 
massive  layoffs  and  some  formal 
notice  or  another  that  the  industrial 
base  this  Nation  must  have  is  crum- 
bling under  the  strategic  use  of  dump- 
ing and  subsidy  and  rebate  and  tariffs 
and  barriers. 

Steel  and  trade  developments  in  late 
1981  and  early  1982  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

U.S.  steelmakers  initiated  more  than 
100  proceedings  before  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  based  on 
apparent  subsidy  and  dumping  when 
administration  negotiations  failed 
with  our  partners; 

The  trigger  price  mechanism  was 
mothballed  because  it  was  inadequate 
to  cope  and  was  bypassed  in  the  fil- 
ings; 

The  ITC  in  cases  involving  about  90 
percent  by  volume  of  imported  steel 
found  preliminary  injury; 

The  finding,  by  the  way.  does  not 
mean  the  remaining  10  percent  was 
certified  as  fairly  traded;  it  only  means 
a  majority  of  the  ITC  felt  the  com- 
plaining U.S.  producers  were  not 
harmed  by  it; 
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The  Special  Trade  Representative 
initiated  investigations  against  steel 
from  five  nations  based  on  complaint 
of  U.S.  specialty  producers,  who  have 
lost  as  much  as  55  percent  of  some 
markets  despite  being  the  most  effi- 
cient in  the  world: 

Criminal  indictments  were  filed  in  a 
U.S.  attorney's  investigation  of  earlier 
dumping  involving  a  big  Japanese 
trading  company: 

January  1982  steel  imports  account- 
ed for  26  percent  of  the  market  in  con- 
tradiction of  normal  seasonal  patterns; 

U.S.  Import  Administrator  Gary 
Horlick  forthrightly  told  the  executive 
board  of  the  Steel  Caucus  that.  "We 
are  the  only  country  in  the  world  that 
does  things  by  the  book  "—in  interna- 
tional trade: 

He  also  said  of  Japans  trade  and 
business  practices.  "They  are  quite 
candidly  trying  to  export  their  unem- 
ployment to  us": 

The  Government  of  Japan,  in 
answer  to  criticism  of  closed  markets, 
put  up  a  list  of  concessions  that  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Lionel  Olmer 
says  could  amount  to  letting  in  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  in  America-made 
goods: 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  rounded  out  at  $18  billion 
and  could  go  well  past  $20  billion  this 
year;  and 

A  Japanese-American  businessman, 
also  in  apparent  response  to  criticism 
of  Japan's  predatory  practices,  an- 
nounced that  he  is  putting  together  a 
$10  billion  foreign  aid  plan  among  Jap- 
anese businesses  and  banks,  to  help 
the  financially  pressed  States  of  the 
United  States,  which  still  is  the 
strongest  and  most  productive  nation 
in  the  world. 

These  developments  are  not  news  to 
lift  anyone's  spirits. 

Our  Japanese  partners  say  we  fail  to 
sell  more  in  Japan  because  we  lack  an 
understanding  of  their  culture. 

But  more  and  deeper  misunderstand- 
ing is  abroad  in  the  world  than  ours. 

Whether  real  or  imagined,  whether 
trial  balloon  or  gas  bubble,  this  offer 
of  aid  to  the  Nation's  Governors  dem- 
onstrates a  profound  misunderstand- 
ing of  American  culture  and  character. 

It  is  as  if  Count  Dracula  were  to  es- 
tablish a  life-support  program  to  keep 
donors  who  are  his  type  lingering  at 
the  portal  between  life  and  death  so 
they  can  be  built  up,  then  drained, 
built  up  again,  then  drained  again, 
perpetually. 

What  needs  to  be  understood  by  ev- 
eryone—Atlantic partners  and  Pacific 
partners— involved  in  bleeding  this 
most  open  market  in  the  world  is  that 
the  donor  is  determined  to  recover. 

Our  doors  should  be  open  to  them 
only  if  their  doors  are  open  to  us  and 
to  the  same  extent.  If  they  expect  the 
United  States  to  trade  freely  with 
them,  they  must  trade  fairly  with  us. 

None  of  this  is  diffucult  to  under- 
stand. In  short,  the  policy  of  give  and 


give  is  outdated.  It  is  discredited  with 
the  workers  and  the  Congress.  It  is 
time  to  establish  a  policy  of  give  and 
take.  Just  as  the  tide  of  real  war  began 
to  turn  in  1942.  so  too  does  ebb  yield 
to  flood  as  1982  progress. 

The  turn  is  in  the  concept  of  recipro- 
cal trade— or  reciprocity— the  idea  of 
give  and  take  on  a  forthright  basis  and 
according  to  laws  and  agreements  gov- 
erning international  trade. 

The  current  administration,  which 
should  have  good  marks  for  its  efforts 
in  trade,  has  presented  reciprocity  to 
our  partners  in  Europe  and  Japan,  and 
their  response  was  not  enthusiastic. 

Japanese  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
peeked  out  from  behind  his  trade  bar- 
riers and  export  tax  incentives,  the 
other  day.  long  enough  to  send  word 
here  that  he  thinks  reciprocity  is  pro- 
tectionism in  disguise. 

He  really  did  say  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  concept  of  reciprocal 
trade  is  meant  to  bring  about  elimina- 
tion of  barriers  or  a  lowering  of  those 
that  exist  to  mutual  levels. 

I  can  only  attribute  his  reaction  to  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  American  cul- 
ture, but  it  does  show  we  have  at  least 
got  their  attention.  And  now  that  we 
have  it,  it  is  time  to  press  on. 

The  give-and-give  policy  dates  from 
the  rebuilding  days  after  World  War 
II.  but  this  is  1982  and  the  need  as  we 
reach  for  the  21st  century  is  to  put 
trade  policy  on  a  basis  that  recognizes 
the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it  was. 

As  Mr.  Horlick  said,  nobody  else 
plays  by  the  book.  Our  rules  come 
from  the  wealth  of  nations  and  the 
principle  of  comparative  advantage. 
Theirs  come  from  clausewitz  on  war 
and  the  idea  of  advantage  any  way  you 
can  get  it. 

Give-and-take  trade  policy  does 
nothing  to  recognize  the  differences 
between  economies  or  the  differing 
measures  of  government  participation 
and  sponsorship  in  economies  from 
country  to  country;  it  does  nothing  to 
recognize  our  concept  of  individual 
capitalism  and  its  weaknesses  in  the 
face  of  the  overwhelming  power  of 
state  capitalism. 

Our  partners,  however,  recognize 
these  differences  and  exploit  them. 
Our  weakest  points  are  exposed  to 
their  strongest  subsidized  assaults. 
Our  policy  invites  the  assault  and  en- 
courages them  to  trade  in  the  fashion 
of  warriors  and  raiders  rather  than 
businessmen. 

Worse,  this  outdated  trade  policy  de- 
mands that  Americans,  including 
those  whose  jobs  are  being  exported, 
carry  heavy  loads  and  take  half  por- 
tions so  that  our  trading  partners  may 
have  whole  portions— heaping  por- 
tions—and carry  lighter  loads. 

It  is  an  abomination. 

Let  us  get  some  perspective  oh  it. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  is 
a  $3  trillion  economy.  It  is  larger  than 
the    combined    economies    of    Japan. 


West  Germany,  Prance,  and  Britain. 
We  have  primary  responsibility  for 
the  aefense  of  the  free  world  as  well, 
including  the  oil  and  trade  routes  of 
Europe  and  Japan.  Ours  is  the  most 
open  economy. 

Foreign  relations  and  trade  and  the 
national  economy  are  inseparable 
parts  of  a  whole.  In  fact,  it  is  because 
they  are  so  alloyed  that  we  are  having 
trouble,  in  part.  We  have  supported 
the  free  world  and  large  portions  of 
the  Third  World  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  alliances  and  allies  and 
friends. 

And  we  have  not  made  note  of  the 
differences  between  us  because— until 
recent  years— they  did  not  seriously 
unbalance  the  scales.  And  we  have  had 
these  alliances  to  hold  together. 

But  now  our  trading  partners" 
hammer  blows  of  subsidies  and  bar- 
riers and  government-guar£,.nteed-and- 
directed  capital  investment  threaten 
to  crack  our  industrial  base. 

If  it  crumbles,  who  then  defends 
their  energy  and  trade  and  commerce? 
Who  then  buys  the  endless  streams 
of  automobiles  exported  with  tax  for- 
giveness and  steel  pushed  out  by  subsi- 
dy? 

Who  then  wears  the  clothing  pour- 
ing out  of  the  developing  nations? 

Those  who  consume  imports  will 
have  nothing  to  buy  them  with  if  our 
economy  is  leveled. 

Losses  of  20  percent  were  recorded 
in  steel.  Imports  have  about  22  per- 
cent of  the  automobile  market,  and  as 
many  as  1  million  Americans  may  be 
out  of  work  across  the  economy  be- 
cause of  that. 

Neither  an  economy  in  a  trade  war. 
nor  a  military  force  in  a  real  war,  can 
sustain  losses  of  that  nature  and  con- 
tinue to  function. 

A  nation  of  220  million  people,  and 
with  world  responsibilities  and  mili- 
tary obligations  that  demand  a  strong 
industrial  base,  is  not  going  to  do  what 
the  world  demands  of  it  just  selling  sil- 
icon chips  and  computer  ser\ices  no 
matter  how  attractive  the  theory 
might  seem. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  in  trade. 
And,  I  think  the  Nation  by  and  large 
believes  in  trade. 

I  think  the  people  are  tired  of  New- 
Testament  trade  based  on  giving  and 
meekness  and  turning  the  other 
cheek. 

They  are  ready  for  some  Old  Testa- 
ment justice,  which  is  based  on  giving 
in  equal  measure  what  you  get. 

They  are  ready  for  reciprocal  trade, 
and  so  am  I. 

Let  me  offer  an  example  or  two  of 
reciprocal  trade  as  I  see  it. 

In  the  recent  tidal  wave  of  steel,  the 
biggest  surge  on  sheet  and  plate  and 
bar  came  from  Europe. 

About  70  percent  of  Europe's  steel- 
makers are  subsidized  or  nationalized. 
The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
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estimates  they  have  losses  of  around 
$20  billion  to  date. 

Losses  like  that  would  have  forced 
all  U.S.  producers  to  bank  their  fur- 
naces and  open  their  bankruptcy  peti- 
tions. 

But  keeping  these  mills  running  in 
Europe,  whatever  the  cost,  is  govern- 
ment policy.  The  contest  is  between 
American  companies  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Are  the  Europeans  more  efficient?  Is 
their  steel  cheaper  because  of  a  labor 
advantage? 

The  AISI  orange  book— 'The  Ameri- 
can Steel  Industry  in  the  1980's"— says 
American  steelmakers  get  a  ton  of 
steel  for  7.7  man-hours.  The  Europe- 
ans average  12.6  man-hours  a  ton 
among  the  biggest  three  producers. 

American  steelworkers  and  steel- 
makers have  to  show  a  profit  to  stay 
in  business,  and  staying  in  business  is 
necessary  for  the  Nation's  general 
economy  and  defense. 

Nowhere  in  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  or  in  the  NATO 
agreement,  does  it  say  we  have  to  lay 
off  our  profitmaking  and  efficient 
steelworkers  so  Europe's  nationalized, 
subsidized,  and  inefficient  steelmakers 
can  stay  on  the  job. 

But  this  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Reciprocity  demands  that  a  fair 
price  for  imported  steel  in  this  country 
take  these  differences  into  account. 

We  can.  unilaterally  if  necessary, 
make  a  fairly  accurate  determination 
of  costs  for  any  country,  and  if  they 
do  not  trade  based  on  costs,  we  can 
levy  the  difference  between  cost  and 
price  on  entry. 

We  can  even  consider  making  the 
levy  automatically  as  the  steel  comes 
in  rather  than  waiting  for  the  cumber- 
some and  easily  evaded  current  reme- 
dies to  work. 

We  could  even  shift  the  burden.  In- 
stead of  making  American  producers 
prove  dumping  and  subsidy,  let  us 
make  the  producers  of  imported  steel 
show  that  are  not  dumping  or  are  not 
subsidized  before  the  ships  even  drop 
anchor  in  an  American  port. 

We  can  find  ways  to  send  them  to 
Mr.  Horlick's  tattered  rule  book  if  we 
are  diligent  about  looking. 

While  the  United  States  took  about 
20  million  tons  of  imported  steel  di- 
rectly in  1981.  another  11  to  13  million 
tons  entered  indirectly  as  big  items 
like  automobiles  and  transmission 
towers  and  in  small  items  like  clothes- 
pins and  as  even  smaller  items,  like 
nails. 

About  250.000  American  auto- 
workers  are  out  of  work.  Ford  Motor 
Chairman  Phillip  Caldwell  told  a 
Tokyo  audience  recently,  and  alto- 
gether the  hard  times  in  the  automo- 
bile industry  have  put  1  million  per- 
sons out  of  work,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly. 

Of  Japan's  $18  billion  trade  surplus, 
about  $13  million  is  related  to  automo- 
biles, Cardwell  said. 


Whatever  the  Japanese  advantage  in 
efficiency,  whatever  the  edge  in  lower 
labor  costs,  Japans  automakers  have 
one  verj-  big  advantage  handed  them 
by  their  government. 

A  tax  rebate  or  tax  forgiveness  of 
about  $800  is  attached  to  every  Datsun 
or  Toyota  or  Subaru  or  Honda  you  see 
on  Independence  Avenue  or  Main 
Street. 

It  amounts  to  an  export  subsidy  of 
about  $1.6  billion  based  on  2  million 
cars  a  year. 

Right  now  this  subsidy  has  helped 
Japanese  traders  penetrate  and  cap- 
ture about  22  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market,  but  there  may  be  more  to 
come. 

Japanese  exports  are  voluntarily 
limited  at  the  present,  but  like  all 
businessmen  they  plan  for  the  future. 

What  are  their  plans? 

Ford  Chairman  Caldwell  expressed 
worry  they  will  increase  their  automo- 
bile production  to  about  17  million 
cars  a  year  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  a 
30-percent  increase  for  a  nation  that 
already  makes  30  percent  of  the 
world's  cars. 

By  the  way,  their  domestic  market  is 
5  million  cars  a  year  and  is  not  expect- 
ed to  grow. 

Does  anyone  think  they  will  sell 
those  cars  in  Japan? 

In  Europe?  The  Europeans  are  not 
letting  It  happen  now,  and  they  will 
not  let  it  happen  in  1980. 

There  is  only  one  place  they  can  be 
planning  to  sell  them.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  is  on  Independence  Avenue 
and  on  Main  Street.  They  plan  to  sell 
them  with  an  $800  per  car  subsidy 
from  a  form  of  tax  that  was  over- 
looked in  drawing  GATT. 

Reciprocity  says  an  amount  equal  to 
the  subsidy  is  due  on  entry  here. 

Furthermore,  when  steel  is  subsi- 
dized, all  the  manufactured  goods  that 
require  it  are  subsidized  indirectly. 

U.S.  trade  policy  should  recognize 
this  fact  of  life  and  deal  with  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caucus,  I  put  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  some  ideas  for  a 
new  approach  to  trade,  and  I  now 
offer  them  to  the  House  in  the  spirit 
of  starting  the  debate  on  trade  and 
reciprocity. 

The  weapons  we  have  for  bringing 
this  Atlantic  and  Pacific  trade  war  to  a 
just  peace  are  obsolete. 

For  example,  the  President's  power 
to  drop  tariffs  below  present  levels  in 
the  interest  of  furthering  trade  is  due 
for  reauthorization  soon. 

He  should  have  that  power. 

Furthermore,  he  should  have  the 
power  to  raise  tariffs  above  what  they 
are  now  when  he  deals  with  those  who 
stubbornly  refuse  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
equal  tariffs  or  the  mutual  absence  of 
tariffs. 

Suppose  our  tariff  on  a  hypothetical 
item  is  5  percent.  We  make  it  and  a 
hypothetical  trading  partner  makes  it. 
Their  tariff  on  our  item  is  10  percent. 


At  present,  all  a  President  can  do  to 
get  them  to  lower  their  tariff  is  lower 
ours.  We  go  to  2.5  percent.  They  go  to 
7.5  percent. 

Have  we  really  won  a  concession? 
Have  we  lowered  a  barrier?  Have  we 
furthered  trade? 

But  if  a  President  could  go  down  to 
zero  or  up  to  10  percent  on  that  item.  I 
think  they  would  see  the  attractive- 
ness and  reason  of  reciprocity. 

This  refinement  would  make  tariff 
adjustment  a  modern  negotiating  tool. 
And  it  would  allow  us  to  do  something 
besides  wring  our  hands  and  jawbone. 

By  all  we  hold  dear  in  economic 
theory,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  believe  we 
could  get  their  attention  and  that  the 
climate  would  change  without  having 
to  use  the  tool. 

Beyond  that,  we  could  create  and 
give  legal  standing  to  the  category  of 
reciprocal  trading  partner.  It  would  be 
a  cut  above  most  favored  nation. 

Why,  we  might  even  give  serious 
thought  to  changing  our  Department 
of  Commerce  into  a  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  trade  half  of  it  could  be  given 
jurisdiction  over  anything  touching  on 
trade,  even  the  portion  of  our  foreign 
relations  that  relate  to  trade,  leaving 
none  of  it  to  the  Department  of  State 
or  any  other  agency. 

This  trade  division  could  be  staffed 
with  trade  professionals  willing  to 
work  without  the  all-encompassing 
protection  of  civil  service,  and  it  could 
be  given  latitude  to  act.  And  those 
who  ignore  the  intent  of  Congress 
could  be  identified  and  held  to  answer. 

I  will  bet  a  trade  division  established 
along  these  lines  would  be  two  or 
three  times  more  responsive  to  the 
idea  of  reciprocity  than  any  arm  of 
the  U.S.  Government  now  functioning 
in  any  field. 

A  division  such  as  this  might  even 
someday  make  headway  with  Japan's 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry,  which  is  called  MITI. 

MITI  even  has  the  power  to  consider 
things  such  as  competitive  effect  on 
Japanese  producers,  and  it  even  can 
decide  who  can  advertise  what  on 
their  television  stations,  I  am  told. 

Successful  foreigners  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  market,  politely,  of 
course. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  not  want  our 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
to  be  as  all-powerful  as  MITI. 

Our  Constitution  would  prevent  it 
anyway. 

This  Constitution— and  the  idea  of 
due  process— is  one  of  the  differences 
between  what  they  call  the  Japan  way 
or  the  European  way  and  the  Ameri- 
can way. 

Other  differences  include  national- 
ization, loss  of  the  profit  motive,  subsi- 
dies, barriers,  government-directed 
capital  investment,  and  targeted 
export  programs. 
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By  the  way.  we  flog  our  industries  to 
export,  yet  we  put  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage when  they  try.  One  disadvantage 
is  the  effective  interest  rate  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  late  last 
year  was  around  13  percent. 

None  of  our  export  competitors  re- 
quire such  heavy  interest,  as  far  as  I 
know.  In  fact,  many  of  them  subsidize. 

If  we  do  not  find  a  way  to  handle 
these  assaults,  the  big  gamble  we  are 
taking  to  reindustrialize  and  be  more 
efficient  is  doomed  to  fail. 

Then  even  more  of  our  economy  will 
crumble  under  the  blows  of  subsidized 
foreign  goods  and  targeted  export  pro- 
grams, and  the  base  will  diminish  fur- 
ther. 

These  are  ideas  meant  to  say  our 
future  trade  policy  can  recognize  the 
differences. 

It  should  take  them  into  account 
and  deal  with  them  forthrightly  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  of  reciprocal  free 
trade. 

And  the  Primary  Trade  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1982  would  get  us  started. 
Cosponsors  will  be  welcome. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R. 5727 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
store the  authority  of  the  President  the 
respect  to  reciprocal  nondiscriminatory 
treatment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  126  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2136)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  If  the  President  determines  that  a 
major  industrial  country  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide competitive  opportunities  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  such  country 
equivalent  to  the  competitive  opportunities 
provided  by  the  United  States  under  its 
trade  agreements  for  the  commerce  of  that 
country  in  the  United  States,  or  has  consist- 
ently violated  the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States,      en  the  President— 

"(1)  shall,  either  generally  with  respect  to 
such  country  or  by  article  produced  by  such 
country,  in  order  to  restore  equivalence  of 
competitive  opportunities  and  enforcement 
of  the  United  States  trade  laws,  recommend 
to  the  Congress— 

••(A)  legislation  providing  for  the  termina- 
tion or  denial  of  concessions  of  trade  agree- 
ments entered  unto  under  the  trade  laws  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  rates  of 
duty  or  other  import  restrictions  by  the 
United  States;  and 

••(B)  that  any  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  out  any  trade  agreements  under  the 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
apply  to  such  country;  and 

••(2)  may  proclaim  such  increased  duties  or 
other  import  restrictions  as  are  appropri- 
ate.". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(c).« 


CONGRESSMAN  HANSEN  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO 
AMEND  FEDERAL  WATER  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  foresightedness  of  our 
forefathers  in  draining  and  filling 
Washington's  swampy,  marshy  lands.  I 
am  able  to  be  standing  before  you 
today  inside  this  beautiful  architectur- 
al monument  rather  than  addressing 
you  among  reeds  and  mosquitos.  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  part  of  a  legislative 
body  empowered  to  make  the  laws  of 
this  land,  and  to  change  inequities  in 
some  laws  already  made. 

I  mention  this  fact  because  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
amend  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  re- 
strict the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  over  nonnavigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  This  bill 
would  leave  the  responsibility  of  all 
nonnavigable  waters  with  the  States 
and  localities  effective  March  27.  1975, 
the  date  a  court  decision  artificially 
expanded  the  definition  of  navigable 
waters  to  include  every  lake,  pond,  and 
stream  in  the  country,  including  wet- 
lands. Had  the  corps  exercised  its 
present  jurisdiction  over  this  area  in 
early  times.  Washington.  D.C..  may 
never  have  come  into  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues consider  the  following  scenar- 
io: 

Picture  two  parcels  of  land.  One  lo- 
cated next  to  a  major  waterway  and 
covered  with  shallow  water.  Cattails, 
reeds,  and  other  forms  of  marsh  vege- 
tation are  seen  emerging  above,  or 
floating  upon  the  water's  surface.  All 
forms  of  migratory  waterfowl  and 
other  waterbirds  are  seen  feeding  and 
nesting  among  the  reeds.  There  is  true 
aesthetic  value  in  the  sight  of  tall 
marsh  grasses  dipping  and  bending 
with  the  wind. 

Now.  picture  a  2-acre  parcel  of  land 
smack  dab  in  the  middle  of  an  indus- 
trial complex  with  railroad  tracks  bor- 
dering on  one  side  of  the  land  and  an 
interstate  highway  and  two  other 
roads  bordering  on  the  other  three 
sides.  The  owner  of  this  parcel  would 
like  to  build  on  his  land  in  order  to 
expand  the  industrial  complex  which 
borders  his  property,  but  he  cannot. 

So  what  is  the  problem?  The  corps 
considers  both  parcels  of  land  'wet- 
lands." important  for  waterfowl,  fish 
and  other  wetland-dependent  crea- 
tures such  as  the  crocodile  and  the  al- 
ligator. Because  both  are  deemed 
"wetlands,"  a  likely  result  is  a  prohibi- 
tion against  development,  or  at  best,  a 
lengthy  and  costly  permit  process  re- 
quiring months  or  even  years  of  delay 
before  a  permit  application  is  finally 
approved. 


Now  commonsense  will  tell  you  that 
birds  and  other  forms  of  waterfowl 
will  be  found  on  the  first  parcel  of 
land,  but  it  would  really  stretch  one's 
imagination  to  think  that  a  mallard 
duck  would  find  a  suitable  nesting 
place  on  the  second  parcel,  or  that  any 
kind  of  fish  would  use  this  land  for 
spawning  ground.  I  also  doubt  that 
any  artist  would  be  painting  a  picture 
on  the  second  parcel  of  land  for  a  wild- 
life magazine. 

I  am  certain  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  here  today  could  cite  simi- 
lar examples  of  the  corps  overstepping 
its  bounds  and  curtailing  farm  and 
other  development  just  because  a 
piece  of  land  might  have  a  small  wet 
spot  on  it  with  a  handful  of  cattails  2 
months  out  of  the  year. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  an  avid  fisher- 
man and  duck  hunter,  and  I  truly  ap- 
preciate the  unique  beauty  of  wet- 
lands. Clearly,  it  is  blatantly  wasteful 
to  turn  a  productive  wetland  into  a 
dump.  But  the  key  word  here  is  pro- 
ductive. I  do  not  question  the  general 
concept  that  some  bona  fide  wetlands 
should  be  protected.  But  I  do  question 
Federal  control  in  a  haphazard 
manner,  of  every  lake,  stream,  and 
pond  in  almost  every  nonnavigable 
water  in  the  United  States. 

I  seek  to  restrict  the  corps'  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  wetlands  by  returning  to 
the  reasonable  definition  of  navigable 
waters  found  in  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1899.  Simply  stated.  I  seek  to 
limit  the  corps'  right  to  oversee  non- 
navigable waters  of  the  United  States. 
Any  other  waters,  including  wetlands, 
would  then  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
States  or  localities.  Realizing  that 
some  nonnavigable  waters  should  be 
under  Federal  control,  my  bill  would 
allow  each  State  to  request  that  the 
corps  extend  its  authority  to  certain 
nonnavigable  waters. 

The  corps  has  made  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehill  with  help  from  the 
courts.  It  has  placed  itself  in  a  position 
of  being  able  to  determine  whether  It 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  allow  any 
physical  activity  of  almost  any  scope 
or  kind  on  virtually  any  stream,  lake, 
pond,  or  wetland.  The  corps  asserts 
this  jurisdiction  over  such  activity 
whether  or  not  that  activity  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  water  quality,  and 
without  regard  to  private  property 
rights  or  the  rights  of  other  levels  of 
government  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  its  citizens. 

The  burdensome  paperwork,  exces- 
sive and  unnecessary  delays  generated 
by  this  overzealous  attitude  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  courts 
have  been  enormous.  Let  us  start  view- 
ing this  issue  with  more  cotnmonsense. 
The  President's  Task  Force  on  Regula- 
tory Relief  currently  has  the  entire 
section  404  permit  program  under 
review.  Our  constituents  are  demand- 
ing less  Federal  Government  interfer- 
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ence  in  their  lives,  so  the  time  could 
not  be  more  appropriate  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  urge  that  we  take  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  with  its  passage. 
Thank  you. 


CONGRESSIONAL  FLYING  CLUB 
HONORING  SENATOR  JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Clausen) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware.  I  am 
the  current  president  of  the  Congres- 
sional Flying  Club  and  I  recently  had 
the  distinct  privilege  of  honoring  the 
first  President  of  the  Congressional 
Flying  Club— the  Honorable  Jennings 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  began 
his  distinguished  congressional  career 
over  49  years  ago,  taking  office  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1933.  During  that  time  he  has 
become  one  of  Congress  staunchest 
aviation  advocates. 

Jennings  Randolph's  interest  in 
aviation  began  even  before  he  went  to 
Washington  as  he  felt  the  problems  of 
transportation  due  to  the  rugged  ter- 
rain of  West  Virginia  would  favor  avia- 
tion. To  this  end  he  helped  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  hometown  airport  in 
Elkins  which  was  dedicated  in  1973  as 
the  Jennings  Randolph  Field. 

Randolph  served  in  the  House  from 
1933  to  1947  initiating  many  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  including  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  the  law 
which  he  calls  the  Magna  Carta  of  the 
airline  industry. 

FYom  1947  until  his  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1958.  Randolph  continued 
his  involvement  with  aviation  serving 
as  assistant  to  the  president  of  Capital 
Airlines,  a  trunk  carrier  which  merged 
with  United  in  1961. 

No  Member  of  the  Congress  has 
been  more  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  airport/airway  facilities  than 
Jennings  Randolph.  Prom  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  Federal  Aid  to  Air- 
ports Act  of  1945  to  the  passage  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970,  he  has  been  one  of  aviation's 
greatest  advocates. 

The  organizer  and  first  president  of 
the  Congressional  Flying  Club,  Ran- 
dolph describes  today's  pilots  as  a 
"highly  competent  group  of  men  and 
women  dedicated  not  only  to  flying. 
but  to  serving  people  as  well." 

We  were  also  privileged  to  have 
present  at  this  very  significant  event, 
another  one  of  aviation's  strongest  ad- 
vocates. J.  Lynn  Helms,  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. As  you  may  know,  I  have  been 
working  with  Administrator  Helms  on 
a  coordinated  strategy  to  develop  a  na- 
tional plan  of  integrated  airport  sys- 
tems with  emphasis  on  reliever  air- 


ports and  an  updating  of  our  air  traf- 
fic control  system. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Helms  as  I  firmly  believe  that  it  spells 
out  an  extraordinary  challenge  and 
planning  effort  which  has  the  poten- 
tial of  establishing  a  national  airspace 
system  plan  which  will  accommodate 
and  assure  that  growth  and  improve- 
ment in  the  future  will  occur  in  an  or- 
derly manner  and  consistent  with  local 
and  national  airport  and  airway  needs. 
I  would  like  to  commend  Lynn 
Helms  for  his  remarks,  which  are  pre- 
sented below,  so  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  can  benefit  from  our 
FAA  Administrator's  very  perceptive, 
comprehensive,  and  scholarly  presen- 
tation of  his  views  on  aviation,  air- 
ports, and  our  airways  systems  devel- 
opment: 

Remarks  by  J.  Lynn  Helms,  FAA 
Administrator 
The  20th  anniversary  of  the  Congression- 
al Flying  Club  provides  a  very  convenient 
historical  bridge  to  what  I  want  to  talk 
about  tonight.  That  is,  the  restructuring, 
updating,  and  modernization  of  the  air  traf- 
fic contr^  and  air  navigation  system  in  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  you  will  remember  that  FAA  still 
was  operating  a  manual  air  traffic  control 
system  20  years  ago  in  1962.  We  refer  to  it 
now  as  the  second-generation  system.  At 
that  time,  primary  radar  was  the  principal 
means  of  tracking  aircraft  and  the  agency 
still  lacked  complete  nationwide  coverage. 
The  display  equipment  included  a  consider- 
able amount  of  gear  designed  for  the  mili- 
tary. There  were  no  computers  to  help  con- 
trollers organize  flight  data  or  provide  them 
with  radar  data  on  aircraft  identity  and  alti- 
tude. This  information  had  to  be  obtained 
through  radio  communications,  written  with 
grease  pencil  on  small  plastic  chips,  called 
shrimp  boats,  and  pushed  across  the  radar 
scopes  by  hand.  In  short,  it  was  a  system  ill- 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  explosive  growth 
of  aviation  that  occurred  in  the  1960s. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  knowledgeable 
aviation  people  could  see  the  problehi  devel- 
oping. One  of  them  was  a  predecessor  of 
mine  at  FAA,  Najeeb  Halaby.  Shortly  after 
he  took  office  as  FAA  Administrator  in 
1961,  he  commissioned  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  air  traffic  control  and  air  navi- 
gation system  by  a  group  of  outside  experts, 
headed  by  Richard  Hough.  That,  of  course, 
was  the  Project  Beacon  study. 

The  final  report  of  the  Beacon  Task  Force 
was  accepted  in  November  1961,  about  the 
same  time,  I  imagine,  that  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  the  other  founders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Flying  Club  were  getting  serious 
in  their  organizational  efforts.  In  brief,  the 
report  recommended  an  air  traffic  control 
system  based  on  secondary  surveillance 
radars,  beacon  transponders  and  computers. 
The  result  was  the  third-generation  ATC 
system  which  essentially  is  what  we  are  run- 
ning today. 

Now  the  point  of  this  little  history  lesson 
is  that  I  found  myself  in  very  much  the 
same  position  as  Jeeb  Halaby  when  I  took 
over  as  FAA  Administrator  last  year.  The 
upgraded  third-generation  air  traffic  control 
system  still  is  doing  the  job  it  was  designed 
to  do— and  doing  it  well.  I  might  add— but 
the  long-term  prospects  are  not  encourag- 
ing. The  computers  used  for  en  route  traffic 


control,  for  example,  will  begin  reaching  ca- 
pacity at  the  busiest  facilities  before  the 
end  of  this  decade.  And  even  if  that  were 
not  true,  they  need  to  be  replaced  because 
they  represent  1960's  technology,  they  are 
getting  progressively  older  and  we  cannot 
realistically  expect  the  manufacturers  to 
continue  to  support  this  equipment  indefi- 
nitely. The  same  is  true  for  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  ATC  physical  plant. 

If  -you  go  back  and  read  the  Project 
Beacon  Report,  you'll  discover  that  its 
major  finding  was  that  FAA  has  no  single 
plan  for  continued  development  of  the  Air 
Traffic  Control-Air  Navigation  System.  The 
report  held  that  to  be  an  untenable  situa- 
tion. It  said:  'The  system  must  be  based  on 
a  well-considered  plan  which  will  permit  its 
growth  and  improvement  in  an  orderly 
manner  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
users  and  advances  in  technology.  Such  a 
plan  is  necessary  if  the  users  are  to  be  able 
to  plan  their  operations  and  invest  with  con- 
fidence." 

I  guess  you  can  say  in  this  case  that  histo- 
ry repeated  Itself  because  I  found  pretty 
much  the  same  situation  when  I  took  over 
at  FAA.  The  agency  had  no  overall  system 
plan.  There  were  individual  elements  of  a 
plan,  to  be  sure,  but  nothing  that  tied  these 
bits  and  pieces  together  into  a  cohesive 
whole.  Correcting  this  situation  l)ecame  my 
first  priority  as  FAA  Administrator. 

In  essence,  we  initiated  our  own  Project 
Beacon  Review,  but  we  did  it  in-house  so  we 
were  able  to  compress  the  schedule  for  de- 
velopment of  a  system  plan.  If  Project 
Beacon  has  a  fault,  it  was  that  the  final 
report  was  a  conceptual  document  rather 
than  a  plan  of  action.  The  report  had  to  be 
taken  and  converted  into  a  system  plan  by 
the  FAA  staff.  That  took  additional  time 
which  I  felt  we  could  not  afford  in  the 
present  situation.  So  we  integrated  concep- 
tual thinking  with  the  hard  nuts-and-bolu 
decisions  and  the  end  project  was  the  Na- 
tional Airspace  System  Plan,  which  we  re- 
leased on  January  28. 

Most  of  you  probably  have  read  or  heard 
about  the  NAS  Plan  by  now.  Many  of  you 
probably  attended  the  Industry  briefing  on 
the  28th.  one  of  the  congressional  briefings, 
or  sat  in  on  the  hearings  last  week  before 
Representative  Glickman's  subcommittee. 
In  short,  you're  a  very  knowledgeable  audi- 
ence. For  that  reason,  I  will  try  to  focus 
more  tonight  on  how  we  developed  the  plan 
rather  than  on  the  individual  elements  of 
the  plan  itself. 

But  first  you  have  to  understand  the  phi- 
losophy behind  the  plan.  Our  basic  assump- 
tion was  that  the  airspace  belongs  to  the 
users  and  not  the  FAA.  Our  role  is  to  help 
the  aviation  community  use  the  system 
more  safely  and  efficiently.  To  put  it  an- 
other way— and  I'm  sure  you've  heard  me 
say  this  before— our  job  Is  to  control  but  not 
constrain,  regulate  but  not  interfere  and,  fi- 
nally, consider  the  priorities  of  the  millions 
of  people  who  fly  on  the  commercial  carri- 
ers but  not  to  the  point  that  we  deprive  the 
private  pilot  of  his  rightful  share  of  the  air- 
space. 

Also,  I  think  we  need  to  clarify  what  the 
plan  is  and  what  it  is  not.  Essentially,  it's  a 
hardware  plan  that  spells  out  the  facilities 
and  equipment  required  to  modernize  the 
national  airipace  system  over  the  next  20 
years.  At  the  same  time,  the  plan  recognizes 
that  hardware  improvements  alone  cannot 
solve  future  capacity  problems.  Airports  will 
continue  to  be  the  major  constraining  ele- 
ments in  the  national  airspace  system.  Few 
new  air  carrier  airports  are  anticipated  and 
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most  existing  facilities  have  only  limited  ex- 
pansion capability  due  to  physical,  environ- 
mental or  other  limitations.  That  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  so  important  that  we  wring 
every  bit  of  available  capacity  out  of  the 
present  airport  system  and  why  I  have  di- 
rected that  the  agency  will  take  a  more  ag- 
gressive posture  on  curfews  and  other  air- 
port-use restrictions. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
the  national  airspace  system  plan  is  part  of 
a  larger  planning  effort.  For  example,  we 
are  developing  both  engineering  and  system 
support  plans  to  achieve  implementation  of 
the  NAS  plan.  In  addition,  we  have  a  com- 
panion study— called  the  national  airspace 
review— that  Is  aimed  at  Improving  the  air- 
space environment  by  updating  ATC  rules 
and  procedures  and  introducing  more  effi- 
cient airspace  management  practices.  This 
latter  effort  Is  being  conducted  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  aviation  community  and  some 
of  you  no  doubt  are  involved. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  development  of  the 
national  airspace  system  plan.  We  saw  very 
early  in  our  review  that  the  technical 
framework  of  the  air  traffic  control  and  air 
navigation  system  had  to  be  completely 
recast.  A  simple  extension  and  more  of  the 
same  just  was  not  good  enough  for  the  pro- 
jected traffic  volumes  of  the  next  20  years. 

Moreover,  we  concentrated  our  efforts  on 
the  total  system,  evaluating  each  element 
not  only  on  its  own  merits  but  also  on  its 
contribution  to  the  whole.  Our  objective 
was  not  only  to  enhance  safety  and  efficien- 
cy in  traffic  control  but  also  design  in 
enough  flexibility  to  exploit  new  technology 
whenever  it  appears.  And.  of  course,  mini- 
mizing system  cost  was  another  major  con- 
sideration. 

The  first  tangible  result  of  the  technical 
review  was  my  selection  of  the  traffic  alert 
and  collision  avoidance  system  as  an  Inde- 
pendent airborne  backup  to  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  TCAS,  as  it  Is  known,  actu- 
ally is  two  separate  but  compatible  sys- 
tems—TCAS  I  and  TCAS  II.  TCAS  I  Is  the 
low-cost,  minimum-capability  version  de- 
signed for  General  Aviation  that  will  run 
about  $2,500.  Essentially.  It  Is  a  proximity 
warning  device  that  alerts  pilots  to  the  pres- 
ence of  other  aircraft.  On  the  other  hand, 
TCAS  II  Is  a  full  collision  avoidance  system 
that  detects  potential  traffic  conflicts  and 
provides  the  pilots  with  evasive  maneuvers 
when  necessary.  It  will  run  over  $50,000, 
which  means  the  airlines  will  be  the  pri- 
mary users. 

The  TCAS  decision  was  an  Important 
building  block  In  the  total  program  since  it 
permitted  us  to  drop  the  development  of  a 
very  expensive  ground-based  collision  avoid- 
ance system  called  the  Automatic  Traffic 
Advisory  and  Resolution  Service,  or 
ATARS.  This,  in  turn,  simplified  the  re- 
quirements and  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of 
implementing  a  new  secondary  radar  sur- 
veillance system  called  Mode  S,  since  it  no 
longer  had  to  support  the  ATARS  function. 

The  selection  of  Mode  S  to  replace  the 
present  air  traffic  control  radar  beacon 
system  was  a  core  decision  since  Mode  S 
provides  both  surveillance  and  communica- 
tions media. 

The  present  t>eacon  system  interrogates 
all  aircraft  transponders  in  the  area  of  cov- 
erage simultaneously,  which  means  the 
system  can  become  overloaded  by  the 
volume  of  replies  In  high  density  terminals. 
Mode  S  is  a  much  higher  capability  system. 

The  "S "  In  this  Instance  stands  for  selec- 
tive address,  which  means  the  ground  sta- 
tions Interrogate  aircraft  on  an  Individual 


basis.  And  since  both  the  interrogation  and 
reply  are  on  an  individual  basis,  an  avenue 
exists  for  automatic  data  link  communica- 
tions which  is  something  like  one  computer 
talking  to  another  computer  and  displaying 
the  messages  for  humans  to  read.  The  Mode 
S/data  link  concept  Is  extremely  important 
in  our  total  system  scheme. 

TCAS  Is  built  around  Mode  S.  That  is,  you 
buy  TCAS  and  you  get  Mode  S  for  the  same 
price.  Therefore,  although  we  have  no  plans 
to  require  TCAS.  we  think  many  aircraft 
owners  will  opt  for  the  additional  collision 
protection  provided  by  TCAS  when  they  up- 
grade their  transponders.  And  we  do  antici- 
pate that  Mode  S  will  be  required  equip- 
ment above  12.000  feet  In  the  1990's. 

Another  major  decision  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  final  NAS  plan  had  to  do  with 
the  replacement  of  the  present  ATC  com- 
puters. Those  of  you  who  have  seen  my 
slide  presentation  know  just  how  complex 
this  decisionmaking  process  really  was. 

FAA  plans  to  replace  the  IBM  9020  com- 
puter system  used  for  en  route  air  traffic 
control  In  the  mld-1960's  with  a  new  "host" 
computer  capable  of  using  existing  9020 
software  with  only  minimal  modifications. 
Introduction  of  this  new  high-capability, 
hlgh-rellabllity  equipment  would  provide 
Immediate  relief  from  any  capacity  restric- 
tions that  could  result  from  rapid  traffic 
growth  in  the  mldelghtles. 

Concurrently,  the  agency  would  proceed 
to  develop  new  software  and  new  sector 
suites  to  replace  the  existing  consoles  and 
displays.  Each  sector  suite  would  have  its 
own  microprocessors  that  would  generate 
Information  for  controller  displays  and  also 
serve  as  a  backup  to  the  central  computer 
complex. 

The  new  computers  would  provide  the  ca- 
pacity and  informational  framework  for  im- 
plementing higher  levels  of  automation, 
known  as  the  automated  en  route  air  traffic 
control— or  AERA— concept,  in  the  1990s. 
AERA  essentially  is  a  software  package  that 
will  let  the  computers  assume  many  of  the 
routine  chores  performed  manually  by  con- 
trollers such  as  aircraft  separation,  coordi- 
nation of  traffic  flow  and  transmission  of 
ATC  clearances.  Moreover.  If  the  user  has 
mode  S/data  link,  this  can  all  be  done  auto- 
matically. 

Among  other  things  AERA  means  more 
fuel -efficient  routings  for  aircraft  operators. 

The  Importance  of  this  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated by  considering  that  one  carrier— East - 
em  Air  Lines— spent  $1  billion  In  1980  on  jet 
fuel.  Thus,  when  we  say  AERA  will  cut  3 
percent  from  fuel  bills  we  are  not  talking 
marginal  savings.  Eastern,  for  example, 
would  save  (30  million  In  fuel  alone.  The 
result  could  be  the  difference  between  a 
good  year  and  a  bad  one  for  the  carriers. 

FAA  also  would  use  the  same  basic  com- 
puter systems  and  sector  suites  In  the  en 
route  centers  outside  the  contlnguous  48 
States  as  well  as  In  terminal  radar  facilities. 
The  trend  during  this  period  would  be  to 
blend  the  separate  functions  of  terminal 
and  en  route  air  traffic  control  and  permit 
consolidation  of  facilities.  By  the  year  2000. 
the  present  total  of  more  than  200  en  route 
centers  and  terminal  raaar  facilities  would 
br  reduced  to  about  60  facilities  with  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  both  our  operation- 
al and  maintenance  staffs. 

Not  all  elements  of  the  plan  are  new  or  fu- 
turistic. For  example,  our  program  to  re- 
place all  of  our  vacuum  tube  navigation  and 
communications  equipment  already  Is  un- 
derway. So.  too.  Is  the  program  to  modern- 
ize the  flight  service  station  network  and 


consolidate  locations  from  approximately 
300  to^bout  60. 

Tied  in  very  closely  with  the  flight  service 
station  modernization  program  is  a  major 
upgrading  of  weather  senices  that  are  pro- 
vided directly  to  pilots.  For  example,  the 
plan  further  calls  for  installation  of  auto- 
mated weather  sensors  at  airports  to  broad- 
cast surface  conditions  by  means  of  a  com- 
puter-generated voice  over  VOR  radio  navi- 
gation stations,  thus  enhancing  safety  and 
allowing  lower  landing  minimums. 

Also  in  the  plan  Is  the  replacement  of  our 
present  primary  en  route  radar  system  with 
a  new  generation  of  doppler  weather  radar. 
Primary  radar  will  be  retained  in  the  termi- 
nals but  we  will  be  buying  upgraded  equip- 
ment that  will  have  a  separate  weather 
channel. 

And  we  plan  to  begin  installing  the  new 
microwave  landing  system,  or  MLS.  in  1984 
and  have  more  than  1,250  in  place  by  1998. 
This  will  greatly  enhance  operational  flexi- 
bility at  airports  and  translate  into  fuel  and 
money  savings  that  will  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  capital  investment  of  compati- 
ble avionics. 

In  addition,  the  plan  calls  for  a  general 
overhaul  of  the  agency's  interfacility  com- 
munications system  with  the  aim  of  making 
it  more  efficient  and  less  costly.  And  our 
program  for  flight  inspection  of  navigation 
aids  will  be  streamlined  with  the  addition  of 
new.  more  fuel-efficient  aircraft  and  adop- 
tion of  automated  techniques  that  will  cut 
the  number  of  flight  hours  by  better  than 
60  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

Now  I  think  I  have  covered  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  national  airspace  system  plan 
although  not  In  the  detail  I  would  have 
liked.  But  I  hope  I  have  made  one  thing 
very  clear.  That  is  that  this  is  a  user-orient- 
ed plan,  one  that  promises  major  operation 
benefits  for  everyone  who  files  including 
better  weather  ser\ice,  flight  service,  com- 
munications and  surveillance  services,  right 
on  down  the  line.  Moreover,  the  system  de- 
tailed in  the  NAS  plan  will  accommodate 
the  projected  Increase  In  demand  for  serv- 
ices a  way  which  permits  pilots  and  opera- 
tors to  achieve  their  desired  flight  oper- 
ations with  a  minimum  of  artificial  con- 
straint, and  with  the  highest  achievable  fuel 
efficiency. 

But  if  the  NAS  plan  offers  major  benefits 
to  the  airspace  users,  there  is  also  a  cost  in- 
volved. There  always  Is.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch. 

Implementation  of  the  various  hardware 
elements  of  the  plan  will  require  substantial 
capital  investment.  We  are  in  the  process 
now  of  finalizing  detailed  cost  estimates  for 
the  Congress  and  expect  to  send  the  pack- 
age to  the  Hill  later  this  month.  But  our 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the 
price  tag  will  \>e  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9 
billion  over  the  first  10  years. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  proposes 
to  pay  for  the  NAS  plan  Improvements 
through  higher  user  taxes.  In  fact,  if  you 
look  at  the  agency's  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
request,  you  will  see  that  facilities  and 
equipment  funding  is  heavily  dependent  on 
enactment  of  new  user  charges.  The  airport 
aid  program  and  a  sulistantial  percentage  of 
R.  &  D.  money  also  Is  keyed  to  the  adoption 
of  new  user  charges. 

Now  I  know  that  user  taxes  are  not  a  par- 
ticularly popular  subject  with  anyone,  es- 
pecially general  aviation  where,  in  most 
cases,  the  money  comes  directly  out  of  the 
user's  pocket  or  pocketbook.  Still  I  am  quite 
encouraged  by  the  resr>onse  we  have  re- 
ceived so  far  on  the  plan  from  the  various 
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user  groups  and  trade  associations.  We  may 
disagree  on  numbers  but  not  the  comcept.  I 
think  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
national  airspace  system  must  be  modern- 
ized and  time  is  running  out.  Trying  to 
patch  the  present  labor-intensive  system  to 
meet  the  project  traffic  demands  just  will 
not  do  and  would  end  up  costing  us  more 
money  in  the  long  run.  It  is  like  the  adver- 
tisement you  see  on  television  for  oil  fillers. 
I  believe,  where  the  garage  owner  says. 
"You  can  pay  me  now  or  you  can  pay  me 
later:  it's  up  to  you." 

Let  me  close  with  one  final  comparison 
with  the  situation  20  years  ago  and  today. 
As  I  noted,  the  final  Project  Beacon  report 
was  submitted  in  November  1961  but  the 
last  enroute  center  didn't  go  operational 
with  radar  data  processing  until  August 
1975.  That  is  almost  14  years  between  con- 
cept definition  and  completion  of  the 
Beacon-based  system  plan.  We  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  time  available  to  us  today.  We 
start  the  modernization  now  or  we  suffer 
the  consequences,  starting  no  later  than 
1986. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and.  I  hope, 
your  support  on  this  very  important  matter. 

As  I  said,  it  is  your  airspace  and.  in  the 
months  ahead,  you  will  determine  what  we 
do  with  it.* 


THANKS  TO  RICHARD  BOLLING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Daniel- 
son)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  many  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
yours,  Richard  Bolling,  of  Missouri.  I 
know  that  my  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  loss  over  the  prospect  of  his 
leaving  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  end  of  this  term  was  shared  by 
all  of  us. 

During  the  period  of  my  tenure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  testing  my  ideas 
with  him  on  many  occasions.  Without 
fail  the  advise  and  counsel  which  he 
has  given  me  has  been  correct;  it  has 
been  most  valuable.  I  know  that  he 
provided  that  same  sort  of  counsel  and 
advise  to  many  other  Members  of  the 
House— a  fact  which  multiplied  his  ef- 
fectiveness in  this  body  many  times 
over. 

Some  have  said  that  I  am  a  sort  of 
an  "old  maid"  in  my  concern  for  detail 
and  that  the  basic  principles  of  our 
constitutional  and  parliamentary 
system  are  maintained  and  protected. 
I  gladly  accept  that  characterization 
because  I  know  in  my  heart  that  it  is 
only  through  responsibly  adhering  to 
the  standards  set  by  our  Constitution 
and  through  proper  parliamentary 
procedure,  that  our  Republic  can  con- 
tinue to  exist.  In  pursuing  that  belief, 
in  that  effort.  I  found  another  such 
believer  in  the  person  of  Dick  Rol- 
ling. 

Many  times,  since  I  came  here  as  a 
freshman,  I  have  expressed  to  him  my 
concern  about  what  I  perceived  to  be  a 
dilution  and  weakening  of  our  system 
and   on   those   occasions   I    found   in 


Dick  Bolling  someone  who  shared 
those  concerns.  Sometimes  I  have 
tried  to  work  out.  or  to  advocate,  solu- 
tions to*  the  problems  resulting  from 
and  the  causes  of  those  erosions  of  our 
system.  I  know  what  Dick  Bolling 
has  done  the  same.  We,  or  he.  or  I, 
have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  success 
from  time  to  time,  though  oftentimes 
we  have  not  been  able  to  convince  our 
colleagues.  This  concern  me,  and  I 
know  that  it  concerns  Dick  Bolling. 
very  much. 

I  look  back  upon  a  massive  effort 
that  Dick  Bolling  completed  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  made  a  profound 
study  of  our  committee  system  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  House  with  excel- 
lent recommendations  for  improve- 
ment in  the  committee  structure. 
Those  recommendations,  unfortunate- 
ly, were  not  implemented  by  the 
House,  but  his  report  is  an  important 
historical  and  political  document 
which  I  hope,  someday,  will  be  put 
into  effect. 

I  understand  that  Dick  Bolling  has 
said  that  he  may  be  of  greater  service 
on  the  outside  of  the  Congress  than 
on  the  inside.  I  hope  that  is  true  for  I 
know  we  will  miss  his  counsel,  his  en- 
cyclopedic knowledge  of  parlimentary 
procedure  and  of  history  and  of  gov- 
ernmental structure  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  find  him  in  the 
wings  to  help  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  many  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Dick  Bolling  the 
most  successful  and  happiest  future.* 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1982-A 
POSITIVE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing, together  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  the  1982  housing  bill.  This 
bill  is  a  comprehensive,  positive  pro- 
gram to  address  the  great  and  growing 
problems  ox  the  housing  industry,  of 
those  who  depend  on  it,  and  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  cannot  now 
afford  to  buy  or  rent  a  decent  home. 
This  program  speaks  not  only  to  the 
needs  of  urban  dwellers,  but  to  those 
who  live  in  rural  areas  as  well. 

The  Reagan  budget  program  would 
actually  cause  a  reduction  of  46,000 
housing  units  that  are  now  planned, 
and  for  which  funding  is  available. 
The  Reagan  program  is  a  wholesale 
abandonment  of  efforts  to  provide  af- 
fordable housing  for  the  majority  who 
are  shut  out  of  the  housing  market 
today. 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  of- 
fering today  will  provide  about  250,000 
new  assisted  housing  units  in  fiscal 
year  1983  under  the  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  it  will  also  provide 
57,000  new  assisted  housing  units  in 


the  rural  areas  served  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

The  cost  of  our  program  is  modest- 
no  more  than  is  available  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  housing  assistance, 
which  in  turn  is  much  less  than  was 
available  last  year.  Modest  as  it  is, 
however,  our  bill  is  critically  needed, 
and  is  a  positive  program,  as  against 
the  Reagan  program  of  wholesale 
abandonment  and  retreat. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1982  will  provide 
assistance  for  homebuyers  who  have 
modest  incomes.  These  are  people  who 
could,  if  interest  rates  were  anything 
like  reasonable,  afford  homes  without 
assistance.  The  bill  would  make  avail- 
able up  to  100,000  homes  under  the 
section  235(q)  program,  and  buyers 
whose  incomes  are  up  to  130  percent 
of  area  median  income  could  qualify. 
The  subsidy  would  be  used  to  reduce 
interest  payments  to  a  rate  of  9'-  per- 
cent-steep by  historic  terms,  usurious 
by  my  own  standards,  but  still  afford- 
able by  people  who  have  modest  in- 
comes. The  subsidy  provided  in  this 
program  would  be  limited  to  10  years— 
on  the  belief  that  as  incomes  rise, 
people  will  be  able  to  eliminate  their 
need  for  the  subsidy.  Moreover,  there 
is  provision  in  the  bill  for  a  recapture 
of  the  subsidy  payments. 

Additionally,  our  bill  will  create  a 
new  program  to  replace  the  existing 
section  8  multifamily  housing  pro- 
gram. Under  our  bill,  local  government 
agencies  could  work  with  private  de- 
velopers to  develop  affordable  rental 
housing.  The  subsidy  payment  would 
be  extremely  flexible,  so  that  the  max- 
imum incentive  will  exist  to  create  ef- 
ficient and  effective  financing  plans. 
The  subsidy  could  be  in  the  form  of  an 
outright  capital  grant,  it  could  be  in 
the  form  of  a  loan,  a  rent  subsidy,  or 
even  a  loan  for  purchase  of  land.  It 
could  be  any  reasonable  device  that 
would  make  the  project  financially 
feasible,  and  at  the  same  time  modest 
in  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Additionally,  the  bill  encourages  local 
units  of  government  to  do  their  part, 
by  contributions  in  kind  or  in  cash 
toward  project  development.  This  en- 
couragement comes  through  a  prefer- 
ence to  project  applications  that  show 
local  participation  in  the  development 
cost.  Again,  flexibility  is  the  key— the 
kind  of  flexibility  that  made  the  urban 
development  action  grant  the  effi- 
cient, effective  program  that  it  has 
been. 

The  bill  continues  the  current  level 
of  effort  with  respect  to  low-cost 
public  housing  development  and  reha- 
bilitation, and  provides  for  adequate 
operating  subsidies  as  well.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
low-rent  public  housing,  that  there  is  a 
need  to  maintain  the  existing  stock, 
and  that  adequate  operating  funds  are 
essential  to  prevent  the  financial  fail- 
ure of  numerous  housing  agencies. 


We  provide  in  this  bill  for  a  full 
range  of  rural  housing  programs,  at 
least  maintaining  existing  levels  of 
effort.  The  amount  of  substandard 
housing  in  rural  America  is  dispropor- 
tionate, and  our  program  does  not 
turn  its  back  on  the  need  for  better 
housing  in  small  towns  and  on  farms. 

Our  bill  also  recognizes  the  ravages 
of  unemployment,  with  the  resulting 
rise  in  mortgage  foreclosures.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  involuntary  vic- 
tims of  the  Nation's  economic  distress 
should  have  their  misery  compounded 
through  the  loss  of  hard-earned  home 
equity.  Accordingly,  the  bill  provides 
for  an  emergency  homeowners'  assist- 
ance program,  one  that  makes  loans 
available  to  people  who  are  faced  with 
foreclosures  because  of  involuntary 
and  temporary  economic  distress. 

The  bill  extends  the  various  insuring 
and  secondary  credit  market  authori- 
ties, all  of  which  are  vital  tools  for  the 
financing  and  production  of  homes,  all 
of  which  have  proved  their  worth,  and 
all  of  which  have  earned  the  support 
of  everyone  who  is  concerned  with 
housing. 

We  recognize  that  the  depression  of 
the  housing  industry  will  not  end  until 
the  economy  is  set  straight.  But  we 
also  recognize  that  doing  nothing  is 
worse  than  nothing.  Doing  nothing 
will  only  accelerate  the  growing  crisis 
among  those  who  seek  affordable 
housing,  only  deepen  the  depression  of 
the  housing  industry,  and  worst  of  all, 
constitute  a  retreat  from  our  historic 
commitment  to  decent  and  affordable 
housing  for  this  Nation. 

The  administration  is  not  offering  a 
housing  program,  it  is  offering  an  anti- 
housing  program— an  attempt  to  dis- 
mantle and  discard  programs  that  are 
needed,  that  work,  and  that  make  a 
positive  contribution  not  only  to  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people,  but 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  economy 
as  well.  Our  bill,  by  contrast,  is  a  reaf- 
firmation of  the  historic  and  necessary 
national  commitment  to  housing.  We 
understand  the  certain  truth  that 
without  a  national  housing  policy, 
there  will  never  be  sufficient  housing, 
let  alone  decent  and  affordable  hous- 
ing for  the  Nation.  We  offer  a  con- 
structive, effective  program  that 
learns  from  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
The  nonpolicy  and  antipolicy  of  the 
administration,  by  shameful  contrast, 
seeks  to  undo  all  that  has  been  done, 
and  unlearn  all  that  has  been  learned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  a 
copy  of  H.R.  5731,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5731 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1982". 


TITLE  I-COMMUNITY  AND  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD DEVELOPMENT  AND  CON 
SERVATION 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  101.  Section  108(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended     by     striking     out     •■1981''     and 

$300,000,000  "  in  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting     in      lieu      thereof      ■1983 "      and 

$225,000,000  '.  respectively. 

rehabilitation  loans 

Sec  102.  Section  312(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended— 

<1)  by  striking  out    and"  after    1979  ": 

<2)  by  inserting  "and  not  to  exceed 
$5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982, "  after  ••1980."  in  the  first 
sentence:  and 

(3)  by    striking    out     "$210,000,000"    and 
1980  "  in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  "$69,000,000"  and  "1982".  re- 
spectively; and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "Of  the  amount  avail- 
able for  loans  under  this  section  during  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1982,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  at  least  60 
percent  of  such  amount  for  rehabilitation 
loans  for  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
units.". 

NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

Sec  103.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Neighbor 
hood  Reinvestment  Corporation  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981. ""; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof:  "",  and  not  to 
exceed  $15,512,000  for  fiscal  year  1983"'. 

TITLE  II— ASSISTED  HOUSING 
LOW-IMCOME  HOUSING  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  5(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  "  after  "1980, "  in 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1):  "and  by  $807,996,000  on  Oc 
tober  1,  1982  •; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(4)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1):  "and  $12,534,079,000  with  re- 
spect to  the  additional  authority  provided 
on  October  1,  1982": 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5). 
and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and  (7).  re- 
spectively: 

(6)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (3): 

(7)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (3): 

•■(4)(A)  Of  the  additional  authority  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts  and  made 
available  on  October  1,  1982.  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  contracts  aggregating  at 
least  $85,000,000  for  assistance  to  projects 
under  section  14. 

"(B)  Of  the  balance  of  such  additional  au- 
thority approved  in  appropriation  Acts  and 
made  available  on  October  1.  1982,  which  re- 
mains after  deducting— 

"(i)  the  amount  to  be  provided  for  assist- 
ance to  projects  under  section  14: 

"(ii)  the  amount  to  be  utilized  to  amend 
contracts  entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years: 

"(iii)  the  amount  to  be  utilized  toconvert 
assistance  made  available  under  section  23 
of  this  Act  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  section  201(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974).  sec- 


lion  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment y\ct  of  1965.  or  section  236(f)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  assistance  made 
available  under  section  8  of  this  Act;  and 

■  (iv)  the  amount  to  be  utilized  to  convert 
a-ssistance  made  available  under  the  new 
construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation 
program  under  section  8  to  the  existing 
housing  program  under  such  section. 

the  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  contracts 
aggregating— 

■  (I)  more  than  41.3  per  centum  of  such 
balance  for  existing  units  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 8.  including  assistance  provided  under 
subsection  (j)  of  such  section;  and 

(II)  more  than  58.7  per  centum  of  such 
balance  for  newly  constructed  and  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  units  assisted  under  this 
Act.  of  which  at  least  $102,853,000  shall  be 
made  available  for  such  units  assisted  under 
this  Act  other  than  section  8. 

(C)  Not  more  than  $173,485,000  of  such 
additional  authority  approved  in  appropria- 
tion Acts  and  made  available  on  October  1, 
1982.  which  remains  after  deducting  the 
amount  to  be  provided  for  assistance  to 
projects  under  section  14  may  be  utilized  to 
convert  assistance  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  to  assistance  under  section  8  of 
this  Act   ";  and 

(8)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  any  authority  which  is 
authorized  by  this  section  and  has  been  allo- 
cated for  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
213(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  to  a  public  housing 
agency  for  use  with  respect  to  units  to  be  as- 
sisted other  than  under  section  8  or  section 
14.  the  public  housing  agency  may  use  part 
or  all  of  such  authority  for  operation  of 
lower  income  housing  projects  in  accord- 
ance with  section  9.". 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and""  after  ■IBSC,""; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  •.  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,600,000,000  on  or  after  October  1. 
1982". 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  1937  ACT 

Sec  202.  (a)(1)  Section  8(c)(1)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  following  new  sentence 
after  the  third  sentence  thereof:  "In  deter- 
mining the  initial  maximum  monthly  rent 
for  any  newly  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabilitated  units  for  which  contract  au- 
thority was  reserved  in  fiscal  year  1982  or 
prior  fiscal  years  and  which  have  incurred 
development  costs  as  a  result  of  increased 
interest  rates,  the  Secretary  shall  include  in 
the  determination  of  the  fair  market  rental 
a  factor  reflecting  such  increased  costs: 
except  that  in  calculating  such  increased 
costs  the  Secretary  shall  not  take  into  con- 
sideration any  interest  rate  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  exceeds  14  per  centum  per 
annum.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  assist- 
ance contracts  entered  into  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  9(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)"  after  "(d) ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  If.  in  any  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year 
1982.  the  funds  which  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  such  year  for  use  under  this  section 
are  less  than  the  total  amount  which  the 
Secretary  has  determined  is  necessary  to 
make  payments  pursuant  to  the  standards 
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or  formula  established  under  subsection 
<a)(l)  for  each  year,  any  revision  of  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  public  housing  agencies 
as  a  result  of  such  deficiency  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  rulemaking  activity  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  be  subject  to  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  to  section 
7(0)  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.". 

OPERATING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  TROUBLED 
MULTirAMILY  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  201<j)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Amendments 
of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence after  "1981,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence:  ".  and 
not  to  exceed  «32.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983". 

<D)  Section  236(f)(3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1982"  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1983". 

HOUSING  rOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  202(a)(4)(B)(i)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980."  in 
the  first  sentence: 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  and  to  $6,346,220,000  on 
October  1,  1982,"  after  "1981"  in  such  sen- 
tence: and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence:  ": 
except  that  such  interest  rate  shall  not 
exceed  9.25  percent  per  annum". 

(b)  Section  202(a)(4MC)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$850,840,000"  and  "1982"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  "$770,100,000"  and 
"1983",  respectively. 

GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  305(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  cut  "and"  after  "1980,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  and  by 
$1,216,600,000  on  October  1,  1982". 

(b)  Section  305(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  During  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Associa- 
tion may  not  enter  Into  commitments  to 
purchase  under  this  section  mortgages  with 
an  aggregate  principal  amount  in  excess  of 
$1,973,000,000.". 

TITLE  Ill-HOUSINO  PRODUCTION 
PROGRAMS 

Part  A— One-  to  Four-Family  Housing 
Production  Program 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  235(h)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (q),  the  ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1971,"  in 
the  second  sentence; 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof:  ",  and  by 
$36,700,000  on  October  1,  1982:  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  may  be  obligated  over 
the  duration  of  the  contracts  entered  into 
with  the  additional  authority  provided  on 
October  1,  1982,  may  not  exceed 
$1,100,000,000":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  235(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(50  per  centum  in  the  case  of 
units  assisted  under  subsection  (q))"  after 
"40  per  centum". 


(c)  Section  235(q)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ■•not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section  except  subsection  (n).  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  authorized  in  appropria- 
tions Acts,  make  and  enter  into  contracts  to 
make  periodic  assistance  payments  on 
behalf  of  homeowners,  including  owners  of 
manufactured  homes  or  individual  units  in  a 
condominium  or  cooperative  project,  to 
mortgagees  or  other  lenders  holding  mort- 
gages, loans,  or  advances  of  credit  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. ': 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  at  such  earlier 
date"  in  the  last  sentence  and  all  that  fol- 
lows in  such  sentence  through  "no  longer 
present.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "In  addition  to  the  con- 
tracts authorized  in  subsection  (h)(1).  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts,  enter  into  contracts 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1983:  the  aggregate  amount  paid  per 
annum  pursuant  to  such  contracts  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000,000.  and  the  aggregate 
amount  which  may  be  obligated  over  the 
duration  of  such  contracts  may  not  exceed 
$3,500,000,000". 

(a)  Section  235(q)(10)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A): 
"or  in  the  case  of  an  individual  unit  in  a 
condominium  or  cooperative  project,  be  a 
first  lien  or  first  mortgage  described  in  sec- 
tion 203  (n)(2)(A)  or  234  (b)":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D): 
"or  in  the  csise  of  an  individual  unit  in  a 
condominum  project,  which  does  not  exceed 
100  per  centum  of  the  applicable  maximum 
principal  obligation  of  a  mortgage  which 
may  be  insured  in  the  area  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 234  (c) ". 

(e)  Section  235(q)(14)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "AH  funds  received 
from  recaptures  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  utilized  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(16).". 

(f)  section  235(q)  of  such  Act  is  ^mended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(16)(A)  There  is  hereby  created  a  fund  to 
be  used  In  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 
There  shall  be  deposited  Into  such  fund  all 
amounts  recaptured  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(14). 

"(B)  Such  fund  shall  be  utilized,  to  the 
extent  approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  pursuant 
to  contracts  described  in  paragraph  (17)(B). 

"(C)  Money  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  invested  in 
direct  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
obligations  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

"(17)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  payments  on  behalf  of  any  mort- 
gagor under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
10  years. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  mortgagor  who,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  is  unable  to 
assume  full  payments  required  by  the  mort- 
gage after  10  years  of  receiving  assistance 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  to  provide  continued 
assistance  to  the  mortgagor  under  this  sub- 
section by  utilizing  the  fund  described  in 
paragraph  (16)(A).". 


Part  B— Muitifamily  Housing  Production 
Program 
SHORT  title 
Sec.  311.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Rental  Housing  Production  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1982  ". 

statement  of  PURPOSE  AND  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
increase  the  Nation's  stock  of  rental  and  co- 
operative housing  and  to  reduce  the  housing 
costs  of  the  residents  of  such  housing  by  en- 
couraging the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  muitifamily  rental  housing  projects 
and  cooperative  housing  projects  for  fami- 
lies and  individuals  without  other  reasona- 
ble and  affordable  housing  alternatives  in 
the  private  market. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
part  as  the  •"Secretary")  shall,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  part  with  respect  to  muitifamily 
rental  housing  and  muitifamily  cooperative 
housing  if  such  cooperative  housing  is 
owned  by  limited  dividend  corporations,  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporations,  or  other  non- 
profit corporations  or  limited  dividend  enti- 
ties eligible  under  section  221  (d)(3)  or  (e)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

(c)  Such  assistance  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  to  States,  units  of  local 
government,  or  designated  agencies  of 
States  or  units  or  local  government  which 
apply  for  such  assistance  in  a  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  are  selected  for  such  assistance  on 
the  basis  of  the  eligibility  and  selection  cri- 
teria and  other  conditions  set  forth  in  this 
part. 

(d)  States,  units  of  local  government,  or 
agencies  thereof  which  receive  such  assist- 
ance shall  utilize  it  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  rental  or  coop- 
erative housing  projects  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  providing— 

( 1 )  capital  grants: 

(2)  loans: 

(3)  interest  reduction  payments: 

(4)  grants  to  finance  the  purchase  of  land: 
or 

(5)  other  comparable  assistance,  which 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  designed  to 
reduce  project  debt  service  cost. 

AREA  eligibility  CRITERIA 

Sec  313.  To  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  part,  a  project  must  be  located  in 
an  area  which  is  experiencing  a  severe 
shortage  of  decent  rental  housing  opportu- 
nities for  families  and  individuals  without 
other  reasonable  and  affordable  housing  al- 
ternatives in  the  private  market.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  regulations,  consistent  with 
the  preceding  sentence,  which  set  forth 
minimum  standards  for  determining  areas 
eligible  for  assistance.  Such  standards  shall 
take  into  account  the  extent  and  change  in 
the  level  of  poverty,  housing  overcrowding, 
the  amount  and  duration  of  rental  housing 
vacancies,  the  amount  of  substandard  rental 
housing,  the  extent  of  rental  housing  pro- 
duction lag,  and  such  other  objectively 
measurable  conditions  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  are  consistent  with  the  first 
sentence  of  this  section. 

PROJECT  selection  CRITERIA 

Sec  314.  In  selecting  projects  for  assist- 
ance under  this  part  from  among  the  eligi- 
ble projects,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
selection  on  the  basis  of  the  extent— 
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(1)  to  which  the  project  or  projects  de- 
scribed in  the  application  reduce  the  severe 
shortage  of  decent  rental  housing  opportu- 
nities in  the  area  for  families  and  individ- 
uals without  other  reasonable  and  afford- 
able housing  alternatives  in  the  private 
market: 

(2)  of  non-Federal  public  and  private  fi- 
nancial or  other  contributions  which  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  projects: 

(3)  to  which  the  project  or  projects  con- 
tribute to  neighborhood  development  and 
mitigate  displacement: 

(4)  to  which  the  applicant  has  established 
a  satisfactory  performance  in  meeting  as- 
sisted housing  needs:  and 

(5)  to  which  the  assistance  requested  from 
the  Secretary  will  provide  the  maximum 
number  of  units  for  the  least  cost,  taking 
into  consideration  cost  differences  among 
different  areas  and  differences  among  the 
types  of  projects  and  tenants  being  served. 

allocation  of  assistance 

Sec  315.  In  providing  assistance  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure 
a  reasonable  distribution  among  eligible 
areas  in  different  geographic  regions,  be- 
tween metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas,  and  between  States  and  units  of  local 
government  or  their  designated  agencies, 
based  on  the  Secretary's  determination  of 
the  prior  and  current  capacities  of  those  en- 
tities to  develop  and  implement  housing  ini- 
tiatives. In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  reasonable  distribution  of  assistance 
among  newly  constructed,  substantially  re- 
habilitated, and  moderately  rehabilitated 
projects  on  the  basis  of  local  housing  needs 
and  prevailing  local  housing  market  condi- 
tions identified  in  the  application  for  assist- 
ance. 

amount  of  assistance 

Sec.  316.  The  amount  of  assistance  provid- 
ed under  this  part  with  respect  to  a  project 
shall  be  the  least  amount  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  necessary  to  provide, 
through  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  such  project,  decent  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  of  modest  design  which  is  afford- 
able for  families  and  individuals  without 
other  reasonable  and  affordable  housing  al- 
ternatives in  the  private  market,  including 
an  amount  necessary  to  make  rents  for 
units  described  in  section  317(a)(2)  afford- 
able for  persons  and  families  whose  income 
does  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
median  income  of  the  area. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  ASSIf.TANCE 

Sec  317.  (a)  Assistance  under  this  part 
may  be  provided  with  respect  to  a  project 
only  if— 

( 1 )  the  owner  has  entered  into  such  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  to  assure  financial 
feasibility  of  the  project,  and  to  carry  out 
the  other  provisions  of  this  part: 

(2)  the  owner  agrees  that,  during  the  15- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
50  per  centum  of  the  units  in  the  project  are 
occupied  (or  in  the  case  of  a  moderately  re- 
habilitated project,  are  completed),  at  least 
20  per  centum  of  the  units  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  which  is  provided  for 
under  the  application  shall  be  occupied,  or 
available  for  occupancy  by.  persons  and 
families  whose  income  does  not  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  area  median  income: 

(3)  the  owner  agrees— 

(A)  to  pass  on  to  the  tenants  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  debt  service  payments  resulting 
from  the  assistance  provided  under  this  Act: 

(B)  not  to  discriminate  against  prospective 
tenants  on  the  basis  of  their  receipt  of  or 


eligibility  for  housing  assistance  under  any 
Federal  housing  assistance  program:  and 

(C)  not  to  convert  the  units  to  condomini- 
um ownership  (or  in  the  case  of  a  coopera- 
tive, to  condominium  ownership  or  any  form 
of  cooperative  ownership  not  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section): 
during  the  15-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  units  in  the  project  are 
available  for  occupancy  (or  in  the  case  of  a 
moderately  rehabilitated  project,  are  com- 
pleted): 

(4)  any  mortgage  secured  by  the  proper- 
ty- 

(A)  has  a  principal  amount  which  is  not 
more  than  the  amount  which  could  be  in- 
sured for  the  project  under  section  207  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  and 

(B)  bears  a  rate  of  interest  and  contains 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  reasonable: 

(5)  the  project  is  newly  constructed  or 
substantially  or  moderately  rehabilitated, 
contains  five  or  more  dwelling  units,  and  is 
used  predominantly  for  residential  pur- 
poses: and 

(6)  the  State  or  unit  of  local  government 
which  receives  the  assistance  certifies  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  in  conformity 
with  Public  Law  88-352  and  Public  Law  90- 
284. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  if 
the  owner  or  his  or  her  successors  in  inter- 
est fail  to  carry  out  the  agreements  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  during  the  applicable  period,  the 
owner  or  his  or  her  successors  in  interest 
shall  make  a  payment  to  the  Secretary  in  an 
amount  which  equals  the  total  amount  of 
assistance  provided  under  this  part  with  re- 
spect to  such  project,  plus  interest  thereon 
(without  compounding),  for  each  year  and 
any  fraction  thereof  the  loan  was  outstand- 
ing, at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
taking  into  account  the  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  long-term  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  during  the  month 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  assistance 
was  made  available. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  assistance  provided  under  this 
section  shall  constitute  a  debt,  payable  in 
the  case  of  any  event  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  secured  by  the  security  instru- 
ments given  by  the  mortgagor  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)(1)  A  mortgage  on  a  project  assisted 
under  this  part  may  be  insured  under  title 
II  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(2)  Section  817  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  '1966,": 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "and  1970"  the  fol- 
lowing: "'.  and  the  Rental  Housing  Produc- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1982". 

(d)(1)  Rents  charged  for  units  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  in  any  such  project  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  In  approving 
such  rents,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  that 
tenants  of  such  units  are  charged  not  more 
than  30  percent  of  their  adjusted  income  for 
rent,  including  utilities,  and  shall  require 
that  not  less  than  30  days  prior  written 
notice  of  any  increase  in  rents  be  provided 
to  such  tenants. 

(2)  Any  schedule  of  rents  submitted  by  an 
owner  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary 
informs  the  owner,  within  60  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  schedule,  that  such  schedule  is 
disapproved. 


LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  318.  Any  contract  for  assistance  pur- 
suant'to  this  part  shall  contain  a  provision 
requiring  that  not  less  than  the  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  locality,  as  determined  or 
adopted  (subsequent  to  a  determination 
under  applicable  State  or  local  law)  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  paid  to  all  architects, 
technical  engineers,  draftsmen,  and  techni- 
cians employed  in  the  development,  and  all 
maintenance  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed in  the  operation,  of  the  lower  income 
housing  project  involved:  and  shall  also  con- 
tain a  provision  that  not  less  than  the  wages 
prevailing  in  the  locality,  as  predetermined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or  pursuant  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (49  Stat.  1011).  shall  be 
paid  to  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
in  the  development  of  the  project  involved, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  require  certification 
as  to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  prior  to  making  any  payment  under 
such  contract. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  319.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  assistance  under  this  part  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  $1,300,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

TITLE  IV-RURAL  HOUSING 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  401.  (a)  Section  513  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$3,700,600,000  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982. "  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  $3,725,600,000  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■$3,170,000,000"  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"$3,670,000,000; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(4)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof":  and  ■■,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(5)  not  less  than  $940,000,000  of  any 
amount  so  approved  in  an  appropriation  Act 
for  such  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
loans  under  section  515.": 

(4)  by  striking  out  'September  30,  1982," 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'September  30. 
1983. ":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septeml>er  30.  1983,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  525(a),  and  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  purposes  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  available  50  per  centum  for 
counseling  purchasers  and  delinquent  bor- 
rowers and  50  per  centum  to  carry  out  out- 
reach activities  for  the  development  of  do- 
mestic and  migrant  farm  labor  projects:". 

(b)  Section  515(b)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30.  1982'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1983  ". 

(c)  Section  517(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'September  30.  1982"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1983". 

(d)  Section  521(a)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'September  30. 
1983  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "Of  such  rental  assist- 
ance authority  which  is  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  at 
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least  $173,000,000  to  provide  assistance  on 
behalf  of  tenants  of  newly  constructed  and 
substantially  rehabilitated  housing  and  re- 
lated facilities  for  which  assistance  is  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year  under 
sections  514  and  515." 
(e)  Section  523  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■$5,000.000"  and  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982'  each  place  it  appears  in 
subsection  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$15,000.000"  and  September  30.  1983".  re 
spectively:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1982"  each 
place  it  appears  in  sut>section  (g)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1983". 

RURAL  HOUSING  FUND  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  402.  Section  517(j)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  to  provide  assistance  authorized  by 
section  521(a)(1): ' 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

TENANT  CONTRIBUTION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  521(a)(2)(A)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "not  exceeding  25  per  centum  of 
income"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "not  exceeding  the  highest 
of  the  following  amounts,  rounded  to  the 
nearest  dollar: 

"(I)  30  per  centum  of  the  family's  month- 
ly adjusted  income: 

"(II)  10  per  centum  of  the  family's  month- 
ly income:  or 

"(III)  if  the  family  is  receiving  payments 
for  welfare  assistance  from  a  public  agency 
and  a  part  of  such  payments,  adjusted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  family's  actual  housing 
costs,  is  specifically  designated  by  such 
agency  to  meet  the  family's  housing  costs, 
the  portion  of  such  payments  which  is  so 
designated." 

(b)  Section  SOl(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(9)  The  term  adjusted  income'  means 
the  income  which  remains  after  excluding 
such  amounts  or  types  of  income  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.  In  determining 
amounts  to  be  excluded  from  income,  the 
Secretary  may.  in  the  Secretary's  discretion, 
take  into  account  the  number  of  minor  chil- 
dren in  the  household  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  may  determine  are  ap- 
propriate." 

SECTION  502  INTEREST  CREDITS 

Sec  404.  Section  521(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof:  ■':  except  that  for  persons  of  low  or 
moderate  income  who  receive  assistance 
under  section  502  or  517(a).  the  amount  of 
assistance  in  the  form  of  credits  may  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  interest,  taxes,  and  insurance 
due  under  the  mortgage  remaining  unpaid 
after  applying  20  per  centum  of  the  mortga- 
gor's adjusted  income;  or 

"(ii)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  is  obligated  to 
pay  under  the  mortgage  and  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal  and  interest  which 
the  mortgagor  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if 
the  mortgage  were  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
of  1  percent  per  annum. " 


DETERMINATION  OF  NEED  FOR  HOUSING  UNDER 
SECTIONS  5  14  AND  516 

Sec.  405.  Section  514  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  IS  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

■(h)  In  making  available  assistance  in  any 
area  under  this  section  or  section  516.  the 
Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  in  determining  the  need  for  the  as- 
sistance, take  into  consiaeration  the  hous- 
ing needs  only  of  domestic  farm  labor,  in- 
cluding migrant  fa.'-m  workers,  in  the  area: 
and 

■(2)  in  determining  whether  to  provide 
such  assistance,  make  such  determination 
without  regard  to  the  extent  or  nature  of 
other  housing  needs  in  the  area." 

TITLE  V-PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 
AND  EXTENSIONS 

EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRA- 
TION MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  501.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Oc- 
tober 1.  1982"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1983". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1982  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1983". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1982  "  in  the 
fifth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1983". 

(d)  Section  235(m)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1982  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1983". 

(e)  Section  235(q)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30.  1982. "  in 
the  fourth  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1983. ". 

(f)  Section  236(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1982  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1983  ". 

(g)  Section  244(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    September  30.  1983  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1982"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1983  ". 

(h)  Section  245(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1983". 

(i)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982''  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1983". 

(j)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1982  "  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30.  1983  ". 

(k)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982 "  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1983". 

(1)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1983  ". 

FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATE  AUTHORITY 

Sec  502.  Section  3(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  90- 
301  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1. 
1982  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1.  1983". 

LIMITATION  ON  AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  WHICH 
MAY  BE  INSURED  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING ACT 

Sec  503.  Section  531  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1982"  and  ■$41,000,000,000"'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1983"  and  "$40,000,000,000". 
respectively. 


EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  HOME  PURCHASE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

Sec  504.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1981"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 
1983". 

HESgARCH  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  505.  Section  501  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  is  amend 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  and  "  after  1981. "  in 
the  second  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence:  '.  and 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982". 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION  GENERAL 
INSURANCE  FUND 

Sec  506.  Section  519(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof;  "and  further  increased  by 
$240,000,000  on  October  1.  1982  ". 

GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
GUARANTEE  PROGRAM 

Sec  507.  Section  306(g)(2)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  During  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Associa- 
tion may  not  enter  into  commitments  to 
issue  guarantees  under  this  subsection  in  an 
aggregate  amount  in  excess  of 
$68,250,000,000.  " 

WEATHERIZATION  PROGRAM 

Sec  508.  Section  422  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "Of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  section  1005(1)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  for 
energy  conservation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983.  not  less  than 
$144,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram under  this  part". 

FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Sec  509.  (a)  Section  1319  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'September  30.  1982"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1983  ". 

(b)  Section  1336(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1982  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1983  ". 

(c)  Section  1376(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1981.": 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "".  and  not  to 
exceed  $45,583,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  ". 

CRIME  AND  RIOT  INSURANCE 

Sec  510.  (a)  Section  1201(b)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1982  " 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30.  1983  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1985  " 
in  paragraph  (IKA)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1986  ". 

(b)(1)  Section  1243(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof;  ;  except 
that,  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1982.  such 
payments  may  be  made  from  fund  to  carry 
out  the  program  authorized  under  part  C 
only  to  the  extent  of  amounts  appropriated 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  section  1251  ". 

(2)  Section  1251  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  before  the  period:  "": 


except  that  not  more  than  $50,000,000  is  au- 
thorized to  l>e  appropriated  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  to  carry  out  the  program  author- 
ized under  part  C". 

COUNSELING 

Sec.  511.  Section  106(a)(3)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■  1982"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1983  ". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  PARTICIPATION  AGREEMENTS 
BY  FNMA  AND  FHLMC 

Sec  512.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section 
302(bK2)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
A.s.sociation  Charter  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  corporation  shall  establish 
limitations  governing  the  maximum  princi- 
pal obligation  of  conventional  mortgages 
which  are  purchased  by  it:  in  any  case  in 
which  the  corporation  purchases  a  partici- 
pation interest  in  such  a  mortgage,  the  limi- 
tation shall  be  calculated  with  respect  to 
the  total  principal  obligation  of  the  mort- 
gage without  regard  to  the  interest  pur- 
chased by  the  corporation." 

(b)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  305(a)(2) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Corporation  shall  establish  limitations 
governing  the  maximum  principal  obliga- 
tion of  conventional  mortgages  which  are 
purchased  by  it:  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Corporation  purchases  a  participation  inter- 
est in  such  a  mortgage,  the  limitation  shall 
be  calculated  with  respect  to  the  total  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  the  mortgage  without 
regard  to  the  interest  purchased  by  the  Cor- 
poration." 

PURCHASE  OF  SECOND  MORTGAGES  BY  FNMA  AND 
FHLMC 

Sec.  513.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(5)(A)  The  corporation  is  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  pur- 
chase, service,  sell,  lend  on  the  security  of. 
and  otherwise  deal  in  conventional  mort- 
gages which  are  secured  by  a  second  lien 
against— 

"(i)  a  newly  constructed  or  existing  one-  to 
four-family  owner-occupied  residence  the 
purchase  of  which  was  financed  in  part  by 
such  mortgage:  or 

"(ii)  an  existing  one-  to  four- family  owner- 
occupied  residence  the  improvement  of 
which  was  financed  in  whole  or  part  by  such 
mortgage. 

(B)  The  corporation  shall  establish  limi- 
tations governing  the  maximum  principal 
obligation  of  conventional  mortgages  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A);  in  any  case  in 
which  the  corporation  purchases  a  partici- 
pation interest  in  such  a  mortgage,  the  limi- 
tation shall  be  calculated  with  respect  to 
the  total  principal  obligation  of  the  mort- 
gage without  regard  to  the  interest  pur- 
chased by  the  corporation.  Such  limitation 
shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  $15,000  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
unit  in  a  condominium  project.  $40,000  in 
the  case  of  a  single-family  residence,  and 
$60,000  in  the  case  of  a  two-family  resi- 
dence: or 

"(ii)  an  amount  which,  combined  with 
other  indebtedness  secured  by  the  dwelling, 
equals  80  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  dwelling  at  the  time  such  second 
mortgage  is  executed.  " 

(b)(1)  Section  302(h)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  maximum  princi- 
pal obligation"  and  all  that  follows  through 


the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following;  "Such  term  shall  also  include  a 
secured  loan  the  proceeds  of  which  are  in- 
tended to  finance,  in  a  secondary  manner, 
the  purchase  of  a  newly  constructed  or  ex- 
isting one-  to  four-family  owner-occupied 
residence. ":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "purchased."  after  "refur- 
bished."  in  the  sixth  sentence. 

<2)  Section  305(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof; 

■■(4)  With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  any 
mortgage  secured  by  a  second  lien  against  a 
residence,  such  mortgage  may  by  purchased 
only  if  the  residence  is  owner-occupied.  The 
Corporation  shall  establish  limitations  gov- 
erning the  maximum  principal  obligation  of 
such  mortgages;  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Corporation  purchases  a  participation  inter- 
est in  such  a  mortgage,  the  limitation  shall 
be  calculated  with  respect  to  the  total  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  the  mortgage  without 
regard  to  the  interest  purchased  by  the  Cor- 
poration. Such  limitations  shall  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  $15,000  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
unit  in  a  condominium  project.  $40,000  in 
the  case  of  a  single-family  residence,  and 
$60,000  in  the  case  of  a  two-  to  four-family 
residence:  or 

"(B)  an  amount  which,  combined  with 
other  indebtedness  secured  by  the  dwelling, 
equals  80  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  dwelling  at  the  time  such  second 
mortgage  is  executed." 

TITLE  VI-EMERGENCY  MORTGAGE 
RELIEF 

Sec  601.  Title  I  of  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1975  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"TITLE  I-EMERGENCY  MORTGAGE 
REUEF 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Homeowners'  Emergency  Relief  Act'. 

"FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

"Sec  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  Nation  is  in  a  severe  recession  and 
that  the  sharp  downturn  in  economic  activi- 
ty has  driven  large  numbers  of  workers  into 
unemployment  and  has  reduced  the  incomes 
of  many  others; 

"'(2)  as  a  result  of  these  adverse  economic 
conditions  the  capacity  of  many  homeown- 
ers to  continue  to  make  mortgage  payments 
has  deteriorated  and  may  further  deterio- 
rate in  the  months  ahead,  leading  to  the 
possibility  of  widespread  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures and  distress  sales  of  homes:  and 

"(3)  many  of  these  homeowners  could 
retain  their  homes  if  they  received  tempo- 
rary financial  assistance  until  economic  con- 
ditions improve. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  estab- 
lish a  program  which  will,  through  emer- 
gency mortgage  relief  payments,  prevent 
widespread  mortgage  foreclosures  and  dis- 
tress sales  of  homes  resulting  from  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  employment  and  income. 

"EFFECTIVE  MORTGAGE  DELINQUENCY  RATE 

Sec  103.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developmeni  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary)  shall,  to  the 
extent  approved  in  appropriation  Acts, 
carry  out  the  program  established  by  this 
title. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  contract  to 
make,  and  make,  assistance  available  under 
this  Act  when,  on  an  average  monthly  basis 
for  a  period  of  three  consecutive  months— 


■lA)  the  amount  of  funds  represented  by 
mortgage  loans  and  contracts  which  are  ac- 
counted for  in  a  mortgage  delinquency 
.series  maintained  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  for  which  payments 
have  been  delinquent  for  60  days  or  more, 
exceeds 

■■(B)  1.3  percent  of  all  funds  represented 
by  mortgage  loans  and  contracts  accounted 
for  in  such  series. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  when 
such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  all  months  beginning  with 
or  after  the  third  month  before  the  month 
in  which  the  Homeowners'  Emergency 
Relief  Act  of  1982  is  enacted. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  the  initial  occurrence, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act.  of 
the  delinquency  rate  condition  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  begin  to 
contract  to  make,  and  make,  assistance 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
month  after  the  month  in  which  the  series 
indicates  that  such  condition  has  occurred. 

•(5)  The  mortgage  delinquency  series  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  on 
a  monthly  basis  and  shall  contain  data  on 
the  previous  month's  mortgage  delinquency 
rate. 

"(b)(1)  Once  assistance  is  made  available. 
the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  contract  to 
make,  and  make,  the  assistance  available 
until  the  date  on  which  the  mortgage  delin- 
quency series  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
indicates  that  the  amount  of  funds  repre- 
sented by  60-day  delinquent  mortgage  loans 
and  contracts  accounted  for  in  such  series 
has  declined  to  below  1.2  percent  of  all 
funds  represented  by  mortgage  loans  and 
contracts  accounted  for  in  such  series, 
except  that— 

"(A)  assistance  shall  continue  to  be  made 
available  pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into 
before  such  date,  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  reinstitute  the 
program  established  by  this  title  whenever 
the  delinquency  rate  condition  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  reoccurs. 

"'(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  program  is 
reinstituted.  the  Secretary  shall  begin  to 
contract  to  make,  and  make,  such  assistance 
available  beginning  with  the  day  after  the 
date  on  which  the  mortgage  delinquency 
series  indicates  that  the  delinquency  rate 
condition  described  in  such  subsection  has 
reoccurred. 

"ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  104.  (a)  No  assistance  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  mortgage  under  this  title 
unless— 

"(1)  the  property  securing  the  mortgage 
(or  other  security  interest  in  the  case  of 
units  in  cooperative  or  condominium 
projects)  is  a  one-  to  four-family  residence 
(including  one-family  units  in  a  condomini- 
um project  or  a  membership  interest  and  oc- 
cupancy agreement  in  a  cooperative  housing 
project)  and  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
mortgagor; 

"(2)(A)  the  mortgagee  has  indicated  to  the 
mortgagor  its  intention  to  foreclose;  or 

■■(B)  payments  under  the  mortgage  have 
been  delinquent  for  at  least  90  days; 

■■(3)  the  mortgage  is  not  insured  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

(4)  the  mortgagor  has  incurred  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  income  as  a  result  of 
circumstances  which  are  beyond  the  mort- 
gagors  control  and  render  the  mortgagor 
temporarily  unable  to  correct   a  mortgage 
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delinquency  and  to  resume  full  mortgage 
payments;  and 

•■(5)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
payments  under  this  title  are  necessary  to 
avoid  foreclosure  and  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  that  the  mortgagor  will  be 
able  to— 

"(A)  resume  full  mortgage  payments 
within  24  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
period  for  which  such  payments  are  provid- 
ed or  upon  termination  of  assistance  under 
this  title: 

"(B)  commence  repayment  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  payments  made  under  this  title 
at  a  time  designated  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(C)  pay  the  mortgage  in  full  by  its  matu- 
rity date  or  by  a  later  date  established  by 
the  Secretary  and  agreed  to  by  the  mortga- 
gee for  completing  the  mortgage  payments. 

"(b)  Upon  a  determination  that  the  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  descrit>ed  in  subsection 
(a)  have  been  met  by  a  mortgagor,  the  mort- 
gagor shall  become  eligible  for  the  assist- 
ance described  in  section  105. 

"ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Assistance  under  this  title 
shall  be  provided,  to  the  extent  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts,  in  the  form  of  emergen- 
cy mortgage  relief  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  mortgagees  on  behalf  of  mort- 
gagors. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  in 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  up 
to  the  amount  of  the  principal,  interest. 
taxes,  assessments,  ground  rents,  hazard  in- 
surance, mortgagee's  expenses  in  connection 
with  payments  or  repayments  under  this 
title,  and  mortgage  insurance  premiums  due 
under  the  mortgage,  and  the  initial  pay- 
ment may  include  an  amount  necessary  to 
make  the  payments  on  the  mortgage  cur- 
rent. Payments  may  not  exceed  amounts 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  amounts,  if  any. 
which  the  mortgagor  is  capable  of  contrib- 
uting toward  the  mortgage  payments. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  12 
months  plus  any  period  of  default.  Such 
period  may  be  extended,  in  the  Secretary's 
discretion,  for  not  to  exceed  12  months 
where  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  extension  is  necessary  to  avoid  foreclo- 
sure and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  mortgagor  will  be  able  to  make  the 
payments  and  repayments  specified  in  sec- 
tion 104(a)(5).  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  review  of  the  mort- 
gagor's financial  circumstances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuation, termination,  or  adjustment  in  the 
amount  of  the  payments.  Payments  shall  be 
discontinued  at  any  time  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that,  because  of  changes  in 
the  mortgagor's  financial  circumstances,  the 
payments  are  no  longer  necessary  to  avoid 
foreclosure  or  that  there  is  no  longer  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  the  mortgagor  will  be 
able  to  make  the  payments  and  repayments 
specified  in  section  104(a)(5). 

"(d)  All  payments  shall  be  secured  by  a 
lien  on  the  property  and  by  such  other  obli- 
gation as  the  Secretary  may  require.  Pay- 
ments shall  be  repayable  upon  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
such  terms  and  conditions  may  include  re- 
quirements for  repayment  of  any  amount 
paid  by  the  Secretary  toward  a  mortgagee's 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  payment  or 
repayments  made  under  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary may  establish  interest  charges  on 
payments  made  under  this  title;  except  that 
such  charges  shall  not  exceed  a  rate  which 
is  more  than  the  maximum  interest  rate  ap- 


plicable with  respect  to  level  payment  mort- 
gages insured  pursuant  to  section  203(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  at  the  time  assist- 
ance under  this  title  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary tor  the  mortgagor.  Such  charges 
shall  be  payable  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  any  State  constitution  or  law  or  local 
law  which  limits  the  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  or  advances  of  credit.  All  receipts  from 
repayments  made  to  the  Secretary  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Payments  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  may  be  made  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er the  Secretary  has  previously  taken  action 
under  this  title  on  behalf  of  the  mortgagor, 
except  that  payments  may  be  provided  on 
behalf  of  a  mortgagor  previously  assisted 
under  this  title  only  in  cases  in  which  full 
mortgage  payments  (and  any  repayments  to 
the  Secretary  which  may  have  been  request- 
ed) have  been  made  by  such  mortgagor  for 
at  least  12  months  from  the  time  the  previ- 
ous assistance  under  this  title  was  terminat- 
ed. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

•Sec  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  the  Secretary  by  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(1)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  whether  before  or 
after  default,  to  provide  by  contract  or  oth- 
erwise for  the  extinguishment  upon  default 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right,  title  in  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or 
other  instrument  held  by  or  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title:  and 

"(2)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  by  law.  contract,  or  other  agree- 
ment, and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  fore- 
closure or  other  sale  any  property  in  con- 
nection with  which  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  title. 
In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition,  the 
Secretary  may  (to  the  extent  approved  in 
appropriations  Acts  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisiticm.  handling,  or  disposal  of  real 
property  by  the  United  States)  complete,  re- 
model and  convert,  dispose  of,  lease,  and 
otherwise  deal  with,  such  property. 

■(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  also  have  power 
to  pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of  com- 
promise or  otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  any  security,  subro- 
gation, or  other  rights  obtained  by  him  in 
administering  this  title.  Any  funds  collected 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  and 
(c)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

AUTHORIZATION  AND  EXPIRATION  DATE 

•Sec  107.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  assistance  over  the  duration 
of  the  contracts  entered  into  under  this  title 
may  not  exceed  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$760,000,000.  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  any 
amount  approved  in  appropriation  Acts  for 
such  purpose  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into 
contracts  to  make  assistance  under  this  Act 
after  September  30.  1983. 
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"NOTIFICATION 

Sec  108.  Each  Federal  supervisory 
agency,  with  respect  to  financial  institutions 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  other  approved  mort- 
gages, shall  prior  to  January  1.  1983.  take 
appropriate  action,  not  inconsistent  with 
laws  relating  to  the  safety  or  soundness  of 
such  institutions  or  mortgages,  to  waive  or 
relax  limitations  pertaining  to  the  oper- 
ations of  such  institutions  or  mortgagees 
with  respect  to  mortgage  delinquencies  in 
order  to  cause  or  encourage  forebearance  in 
residential  mortgage  loan  foreclosures.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  Federal 
supervisory  agency •  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De 
posit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

'REPORTS 

•'Sec  109.  (a)  Within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Homowners'  Emer- 
gency Relief  Act  of  1982  and  within  each  60- 
day  period  thereafter  prior  to  October  1. 
1983,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on— 

•  (1)  the  current  rate  of  delinquencies  and 
foreclosures  in  the  housing  market  areas  of 
the  country  which  should  be  of  immediate 
concern  if  the  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
be  achieved; 

"(2)  the  extent  of,  and  prospect  for  con- 
tinuance of,  voluntary  forel)earance  by 
mortgagees  in  such  housing  market  areas; 

"(3)  actions  being  taken  by  governmental 
agencies  to  encourage  forebearance  by 
mortgagees  in  such  housing  market  areas; 

"(4)  actions  taken  and  actions  likely  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  making  assistance 
under  this  title  available  to  alleviate  hard- 
ships resulting  from  any  serious  rates  of  de- 
linquencies and  foreclosures:  and 

•■(5)  the  current  default  status  and  pro- 
jected default  trends  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages covering  multifamily  properties  with 
special  attention  to  mortgages  insured 
under  the  various  provisions  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  with  recommendations  on 
how  such  defaults  and  prospective  defaults 
may  be  cured  or  avoided  in  a  manner  which, 
while  giving  weight  to  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  takes  into  full 
consideration  the  urgent  needs  of  the  many 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  that  cur- 
rently occupy  such  multifamily  properties. 

••(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall,  after  consulting 
with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  if  a  mortgage 
delinquency  series  other  than  the  one  de- 
scribed in  section  103(a)(2)  would  be  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  series  to  utilize  in  car- 
rying out  this  Act. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  April  1,  1983. 
transmit  to  the  Congress  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  such  study  along  with  any 
legislative  recommendations  concerning  the 
program  established  by  this  title." 


D  1415 

ESTABLISHING  A  BUREAU  OF 
LANGUAGE  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  is 
intended  to  improve  the  quality  of 
translation  and  interpretation  services 
available  to  U.S.  diplomats.  My  bill  is 
an  attempt  to  address,  in  part,  the 
critical  and  growing  problem  of  our 
Nation's  serious  deficiency  in  language 
skills.  This  measure  would  create  a 
new  post  within  the  State  Department 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Lan- 
guage Services,  to  be  responsible  for 
administration  of  a  new  Bureau  of 
Language  Services. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
question  the  need  for  the  legislation 
which  I  am  today  proposing,  there  are 
a  couple  of  points  which  I  would  bring 
to  their  attention.  These  concern  the 
very  great  importance  of  competent 
linguists  to  our  foreign  policy,  the 
ability  of  our  language  specialists  to 
do  the  job  under  present  circum- 
stances, and  the  overall  language  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  today. 

First,  the  importance  of  linguists  in 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  point  to  be 
made  here  is  that  performing  transla- 
tion or  interpretation  services  for  our 
Nation's  diplomats  is  more  than  a 
skill— it  is  an  art.  Diplomats  are  con- 
cerned as  few  others  are  with  the 
nuance  of  language,  and  it  is  the  task 
of  the  interpreter  to  convey  subtleties 
of  meaning  while  traversing  the  fre- 
quently immense  gaps  between  lan- 
guages. Mistakes  can  be  not  only 
costly,  but  disastrous.  Recall,  as  an  ex- 
ample. President  Carter's  message  to 
the  Polish  people  that  he  "lusted"  for 
them,  when  in  fact  he  merely  "de- 
sired" to  be  their  friend. 

Barbara  Gamarekian,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times  recently,  provided  a 
vivid  description  of  the  critical  role  of 
a  State  Department  linguist: 

The  diplomatic  interpreter  is  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  high-wire  act  of  international  di- 
plomacy, bringing  to  the  job  skills  that  go 
far  beyond  a  simple  translation  of  words.  In- 
terpreters must  deal  under  great  pressure 
with  egos  as  large  as  those  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Fidel  Castro  and  with  issues  as 
momentous  as  disarmament  and  hostages  in 
Iran.  They  must  know  the  latest  technologi- 
cal and  economic  terms,  must  somehow 
convey  puns,  must  communicate  emotions, 
gestures  and  diplomatic  politeness. 

Obviously,  we  must  have  highly 
skilled  professionals  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  our  linguist  corps.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  then,  how  well  are  our  lan- 
guage specialists  performing  today? 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  extremely 
well— under  the  circumstances.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  with  the 
present  Office  of  Language  Services 
deeply  submerged  within  the  adminis- 
trative hierarchy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, we  are  courting  a  disaster  simi- 
lar to  that  which  befell  President 
Carter  in  Warsaw. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  if  you  will, 
the  organizational  structure  of  the 
State  Department  at  the  present  time. 


In  addition  to  the  immediate  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  offices  of 
several  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
a  handful  of  other  offices,  there  are  a 
total  of  17  bureaus  in  the  State  De- 
partment—a Bureau  of  Consular  Af- 
fairs. Refugee  Programs.  European  Af- 
fairs, and  so  forth.  One  of  the  largest 
of  these  is  the  Bureau  of  Administra- 
tion, and  it  is  here  that  we  must  look 
to  find  our  corps  of  professional  lin- 
guists. 

Under  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Operations,  within  the  Office 
of  Facilities  Management  and  Admin- 
istrative Services,  sandwiched  between 
the  Audio-Visual  Services  Division  and 
the  Claims  Staff  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Directory,  we  at  long  last  arrive 
at  the  Language  Ser\'ices  Division, 
where  a  cadre  of  some  of  the  most 
highly  trained  professionals  in  our 
Government  provide  liaison  between 
the  United  States  and  the  myriad  of 
nations  and  languages  with  whom  we 
interact. 

Still,  one  may  ask,  what  is  the  need 
for  an  entirely  new  Bureau  solely  for 
language  services?  The  answer  is  that 
our  linguists  must  have  greater  and 
more  direct  access  to  those  they 
serve— the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
President,  and  others— without  the 
need  to  work  through  a  complex  web 
of  intermediaries.  The  following  inci- 
dent will  serve  as  an  example  of  this: 

When  President  Carter  prepared  for 
his  visit  to  Warsaw  in  1979,  members 
of  the  White  House  staff  alerted  the 
Language  Services  Division  at  the 
State  Department  of  the  need  for  a 
Polish  interpreter.  The  Division  select- 
ed a  linguist  for  the  job,  and  informed 
the  White  House  staff  that  the  inter- 
preter would  need  to  accompany  Presi- 
dent Carter  aboard  Air  Force  One  to 
Warsaw,  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
speech  the  President  would  deliver, 
and  review  the  President's  notes  in 
preparation.  Those  requests  were 
denied.  The  interpreter  was  flown  into 
Warsaw  aboard  a  commercial  airline, 
left  standing  in  the  rain  at  the  tarmac 
with  the  press  and  public  waiting  for 
the  President's  plane  to  arrive,  and 
only  at  the  last  moment  was  a  tran- 
script of  the  President's  remarks 
thrust  into  his  hands.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  affair  was  a  national 
embarrassment  which  few  of  us  have 
forgotten. 

In  the  text  of  my  bill  I  also  note  the 
lack  of  "prominent  career  paths  for 
linguists  in  the  U.S.  Government."  In 
and  of  itself,  this  is  by  no  means  a  jus- 
tification for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Bureau  for  Language  Services,  but  it 
nonetheless  reflects  a  very  real  prob- 
lem. This  leads  me  to  my  third  and 
final  point,  concerning  the  state  of 
language  skills  in  our  country  as  a 
whole  today. 

A  few  years  ago.  Congressman 
Simon— who  has  coauthored  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today— and  I  served  on 


the  President's  Commission  on  For- 
eign Language  and  International  Stud- 
ies. That  panel  was  created  in  response 
to  a  growing  awareness  that  our  coun- 
try's businessmen  and  diplomats  were 
increasingly  lacking  in  skills  needed 
for  interaction  with  other  nations. 
The  Commission  s  final  report  charac- 
terized our  Nations  incompetence  in 
foreign  languages  as  "scandalous. " 

The  problem  may  not  yet  have  as- 
sumed the  dimensions  of  an  energy 
shortage,  or  arms  race,  or  trade  defi- 
cit—but the  signals  are  ominous.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  last  summer, 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA  and 
past  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Administration,  Adm.  Bobby  Inman, 
had  this  to  say: 

The  foreign  language  capability  of  our 
country  is  poor  and  getting  worse  .  .  .  Deci- 
sive action  should  \x  taken  on  the  Federal 
level  to  ensure  improvement  in  foreign  lan- 
guage training  in  the  U.S.  .  .  . 

Unless  we  begin  to  take  remedial 
action  today,  our  growing  deficiency  in 
foreign  language  skills  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  less  effective  diplomatic 
corps,  a  severely  handicapped  intelli- 
gence apparatus,  and  U.S.  businesses 
and  industries  which  are  not  competi- 
tive in  foreign  markets.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  my  bill  is  a  panacea  for 
all  these  ills;  but  it  is  an  important 
first  step. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  bill  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

H.R.  5738 

A  bill  to  improve  the  translation  and  inter- 
pretation services  available  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  providing  for  the 
establishment  within  the  Department  of 
State  of  a  Bureau  of  Language  Services,  to 
be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  availability  of  competent  linguists 
for  translation  and  interpretation  ser\-ices  is 
an  essential  prerequisite  for  the  effective 
conduct  of  United  States  foreign  policy,  and 
is  moreover  vital  to  the  Nation's  commercial 
ventures  abroad  and  foreign  intelligence 
gathering  activities: 

(2)  there  is  a  critical  and  growing  gap  be- 
tween the  needs  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  foreign  language  special- 
ists and  the  available  supply  of  such  special- 
ists, and  this  problem  is  aggravated  by  the 
lack  of  prominent  career  paths  for  linguists 
in  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment: 

(3)  the  ability  of  linguists  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government  to 
provide  translation  and  interpretation  sen'- 
ices  in  a  highly  competent  and  proficient 
manner  is  impaired  by  their  subordinate 
status  within  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  other  agen- 
cies: and 

(4)  more  than  25  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  utilize  the  services  of 
foreign  language  specialists,  and  there  is  a 
need  for  greater  coordination  between  these 
agencies  to  avoid  duplication  of  work  and 
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promote   the   use   of   uniform    methods   of 
translation. 

(b)  There  is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  addition  to  the  positions 
provided  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  May  26.  1949  (22  U.S.C.  2652).  an  Assist 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Language  Serv- 
ices, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be 
the  head  of  a  Bureau  of  Language  Services 
and  shall  be  responsible  for— 

(1)  improving  the  translation  and  inter- 
pretation services  available  to  the  President, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Foreign 
Service; 

(2)  providing  a  cleaminghouse  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information  on 
translation  and  interpretation  services,  in- 
cluding the  availability  of  linguists,  among 
all  of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

(3)  emphasizing  the  importance  of  foreign 
language  skills  to  United  States  economic 
and  diplomatic  objectives,  and  promoting 
the  study  of  key  foreign  languages  by 
United  States  citizens  through  enhancing 
the  role  of  foreign  language  specialists  in 
the  United  States  Government;  and 

(4)  avoiding  duplication  of  work,  and  pro- 
moting the  use  of  uniform  methods  of 
translation,  by  the  various  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  engage  in 
translation  activities. 

(c)(1)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Assistant  Secretary  for  Language  Serv- 
ices, Department  of  State.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1982.« 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
PRODUCTIVITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  calling  on 
the  President  to  convene  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Productivity. 
The  decline  in  our  Nation's  productivi- 
ty rate  is  a  major  underlying  factor  in 
the  economic  crisis  facing  our  Nation. 
During  the  fifties  and  the  first  part  of 
the  sixties,  our  Nation  saw  its  industri- 
al productivity  increase  by  an  average 
of  3  percent  per  year.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixties,  however,  our  pro- 
ductivity rate  began  to  decline.  This 
drop  has  reached  the  point  where  in 
1978,  1979.  and  1980.  our  productivity 
rate  actually  was  in  the  negative  fig- 
ures. 

Our  Nation's  decline  in  productivity 
has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
cost  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  com- 
pared to  those  of  nations  with  higher 
productivity  rates.  It  has  impaired  our 
competitive  position  in  international 
markets  and  has  foreclosed  foreign 
market  sales  opportunities  and  jobs, 
contributing  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  is  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  turning  around  this  pro- 


ductivity decline.  A  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Productivity  could  .serve  a.s 
a  forum  for  examination  of  the  cau.ses 
of  our  ^Nations  drop  in  productivity 
and  so'lutions  for  the  problem.  It 
would  bring  together  representatives 
from  business,  labor,  and  the  academic 
world  to  formulate  policies  and  recom- 
mend changes  to  stimulate  the  Na- 
tions productivity  improvement  rate. 

The  resolution  outlines  some  policy 
options  that  such  a  conference  might 
consider,  but  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  its  provisions 
should  serve  as  the  outside  limits  of 
the  conference's  inquiry.  Bringing  to- 
gether these  people  who  are  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  productivity  can 
produce  innovative  and  groundbreak- 
ing recommendations  to  restore  our  in- 
dustrial predominance  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  understand  that  a  similar  resolu- 
tion is  being  introduced  in  the  other 
body,  and  I  hope  we  can  have  quick 
consideration  of  this  legislation  so 
that  the  work  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Productivity  can  get 
underway  in  the  near  future.# 


NUCLEAR  SYSTEMS 
REDUCTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  several  weeks,  two  resolutions 
have  been  proposed  that  call  on  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  by  agreeing 
to  a  "freeze"  in  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing and  deployment.  I  support  those 
efforts. 

Today,  however.  I  am  introducing  a 
third  resolution  that  carries  the  intent 
of  those  measures  one-step  further  by 
calling  for  actual  reductions ,  in  the 
number  of  strategic  and  theater  (inter- 
mediate range)  nuclear  systems  that 
are  deployed  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  proposal  calls  for  the  President 
to  instruct  our  representatives  in 
Geneva  to  inform  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts of  United  States  willingness 
to  cut  our  strategic  inventories  in  half 
from  the  agreed  to  aggregate  ceilings 
on  delivery  vehicles.  MIRV'd  launch- 
ers. MIRVd  ballistic  missiles  and 
MIRV'd  ICBM's  that  were  established 
in  the  SALT  II  accords,  provided  that 
the  Soviet  Union  undertakes  corre- 
sponding reductions. 

My  proposal  does  not  suggest  unilat- 
eral disarmament  by  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  Union  would  have 
to  agree  to  concurrent  reductions  in 
their  strategic  force  levels,  as  well  as 
onsite  inspection  and  verification  of 
dismantled  systems.  Further,  while 
this  proposal  does  call  for  significant 
reductions  in  the  number  of  systems 
now  deployed,  it  does  not  hamper  or 


prevent  the  development  of  any  of  the 
newer  systems  that  the  President  has 
requested  in  his  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program.  While  I  retain  several 
reservations  with  respect  to  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  plan.  I  recognize 
our  need  to  maintain  sufficient  second 
strike  capability  to  continue  to  insure 
our  deterrent  capacity  against  Soviet 
attack.  These  lowered  ceilings  accom- 
plish this  task  and  force  Congress  to 
make  more  deliberate  decisions  in  de- 
termining which  systems  we  choose  to 
guarantee  U.S.  and  allied  security  into 
the  eighties  and  beyond. 

Additional  important  elements  of 
my  resolution  include  mutual  bans  on 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  inter- 
continental and  intermediate  ballistic 
missiles  armed  with  new.  lighter 
weight  reentry  vehicles  than  those 
with  which  each  system  is  currently 
armed.  This  aspect  of  my  proposal 
deals  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
missile  fractionation  and  the  problems 
it  poses  to  the  theoretical  vulnerabil- 
ity of  U.S.  land-based  ICBMs.  The 
second  ban  in  my  resolution  addresses 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  cruise 
missiles  equipped  with  multiple  nucle- 
ar warheads.  As  you  are  aware,  Soviet 
cruise  missiles  are  extremely  large 
and.  therefore,  retain  significant  po- 
tential to  carry  multiple  warheads. 
This  ban  eliminates  the  threat  that 
would  be  posed  by  a  Soviet  "breakout" 
in  multiple  warhead,  cruise  missile 
technology. 

Finally,  my  resolution  goes  on  to  ad- 
dress the  extremely  difficult  problem 
that  is  posed  by  theater  (intermediate- 
range)  nuclear  systems  that  are  de- 
ployed in  Europe  and  supports  the 
President  in  his  "zero  option"  alterna- 
tive that  he  presented  last  November. 
My  proposal  suggests  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to 
an  upper  limit  on  the  number  of  thea- 
ter systems  that  are  currently  de- 
ployed. This  number  can  either  be  the 
number  of  systems  now  deployed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
or.  a  number  between  those  levels. 

Once  this  ceiling  is  established,  a 
timetable  to  reduce  and  eliminate  the- 
ater nuclear  systems  is  set  in  motion. 
This  timetable  requires  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  theater  nuclear  systems 
by  1990  and  an  additional  25-percent 
reduction  by  1992.  Finally,  this  timeta- 
ble requires  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  eliminate  the- 
ater systems  deployments  in  Europe 
by  1994. 

I  believe  my  proposal  goes  far  to 
foster  both  U.S.  and  allied  security,  as 
well  as  promote  the  efforts  and  objec- 
tives of  arms  control.  While  the  Presi- 
dent's modernization  programs  are  not 
hindered  in  any  way,  the  momentum 
behind  those  programs  is  slowed. 
While  it  is  conceivable  that  a  more  ca- 
pable U.S.  strategic  arsenal  would  be 
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deployed  under  this  proposal,  it  would 
be  a  more  manageable  force  consider- 
ing   its    smaller    numbers.    U.S.    and 
allied     security     will     be     enhanced 
through  the  arms  control  and  reduc- 
tion efforts  promoted  under  this  plan. 
The  time  for  a  serious  arms  control 
initiative  is  now.  A  groundswell  of  do- 
mestic and   international   public  sup- 
port for  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  reduction  of  all  military  arse- 
nals  demands   that   we   address   this 
issue.  We  can  no  longer  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  unlimited  nuclear  arms 
production.  This  history  of  the  arms 
race  tells  us  it  is  a  costly  and  nonpro- 
ductive spiral   in  which   neither  side 
will  permit  any  advantage,  perceived 
or  real,  to  the  other.  This  plan  initi- 
ates that  effort.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  sponsoring  and 
supporting  passage  of  this  resolution. 
"The  text  of  this  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  280 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  reduc- 
tion  of   the   global   stockpile   of  nuclear 
weapKjns 

Whereas  the  nuclear  arms  race  has  con- 
tinued unabated,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  now  possess  more  than  37.000 
nuclear  warheads  and  are  both  engaged  in 
significant  modernization  programs  that 
will  introduce  thousands  more  warheads 
into  their  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  in- 
ventories in  this  decade: 

Whereas  the  continued  proliferation  and 
accuracy  of  these  nuclear  arsenals  incretise 
the  risk  of  their  use  in  a  crisis  or  confronta- 
tion; 

Whereas  any  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  escalate 
to  a  point  where  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
introduced,  and  a  limited  nuclear  war  would 
be  impossible  to  wage; 

Whereas  any  nuclear  conflict  would  result 
in  the  devastation  of  United  States.  Soviet 
Union,  and  European  societies,  and  would 
threaten  the  survival  of  civilization; 

Whereas  the  Congress  notes  growing  do- 
mestic and  worldwide  support  for  nuclear 
arms  control  and  the  reduction  of  all  mili- 
tary arsenals;  and 

Whereas  all  nations  of  the  world  share  a 
common  goal  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
share  a  common  and  special  responsibility 
to  the  citizens  of  the  world  to  assume  lead- 
ership in  reducing  and  eliminating  these  nu- 
clear stockpiles  from  the  Earth:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringJ  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  instruct  the  United  States  represent- 
atives at  the  arms  reduction  talks  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  inform  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  at  those  talks 
that- 

(1)  the  United  States  is  willing  to  reduce 
its  (A)  total  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles from  2,250  to  1,125;  (E)  total  MIRVed 
launchers  from  1,320  to  660;  (C)  total 
MIRVed  ballistic  missiles  from  1,200  to  600; 
and  (D)  total  MIRVed  ICBMs  from  820  to 
410,  provided  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  corre- 
sponding reductions  in  its  strategic  force 
levels;  and 

(2)  each  country  should  seek  to  begin  such 
reductions  immediately  and  the  reductions 
should  be  adequately  verifiable  through  na- 
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tional  technical  means  as  well  as  on-site  in- 
spection of  dismantled  systems. 

(b)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  agree  to  a  mutual  ban  on  testing  and 
deploying  intercontinental  and  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missiles  with  new,  lighter 
weight  reentry  vehicles  than  those  with 
which  each  system  is  currently  armed. 

(c)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  agree  to  a  mutual  ban  on  testing  and 
deploying  cruise  missiles  armed  with  multi- 
ple nuclear  warheads. 

(d)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  propose  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  the  ongoing  negotiations 
relating  to  theater  (intermediate  range)  nu- 
clear weapons,  that— 

(1)  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agree  to  limit  the  number  of  such 
weapons  either  to— 

(A)  the  number  currently  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union, 

(B)  the  number  currently  deployed  by  the 
United  States,  or 

(C)  some  other  number  between  the  num- 
bers described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B); 

(2)  the  number  to  which  such  weapons  are 
limited  under  paragraph  (1)  be  reduced  by 
50  percent  by  1990  and  by  an  additional  25 
percent  by  1992;  and 

(3)  both  countries  agree  to  eliminate  all 
such  weapons  from  Europe  by  1994.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Plorio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiNisH).  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kramer)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Clausen,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,025. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kramer),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Davis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Paul  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall),  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Frank  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levitas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  F>erkins. 

Mr.  Schumer. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1879.  An  act  to  amend  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  and  the  Rock 
Island  Transition  and  Employee  Assistance 
Act  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  lines  of 
bankrupt  carriers  to  provide  for  continued 
rail  sen'ice  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  (Commerce. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  5021.  An  act  to  extend  the  date  for 
the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Internment  of  Civilians. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  March 
8.  1982.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3283.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

3284.  A  letter  from  the  Commander,  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Navy  military  construction 
contracts  awarded  on  other  than  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  the  lowest  architect-engineer 
firms,  covering  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  604  of  Public  Law  96-418;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3285.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  as 
amended,  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3286.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  as  amended,  for  2  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3287.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  the  texts  of  agreements  be- 
tween the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  and 
the  Coordination  Council  for  North  Ameri- 
can Affairs,  pursuant  to  section  12a  of 
Public  Law  96-8;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3288.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report  on 
Americans  Incarcerated  abroad,  pursuant  to 
section  108  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3289.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1981, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S22(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3290.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  impact  of  the 
1978  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  Amendments  on  improving 
employ  ability  development  systems  (HRD- 
82-2,  January  13.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

3291.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  his  office,  covering  the  period 
ended  December  31,  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(b)  of  Public  Law  94-505;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3292.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  a(0);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


3293.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Authority's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  duriag  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3294.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  council's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operatiors. 

3295.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  or  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3296.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3297.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Authority's  activities  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3298.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  for 
Government  and  Public  Programs.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Foundation's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552  (d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3299.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Civil  Rights  Division,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Civil 
Rights  of  Institutionalized  Persons  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
statute,  42  U.S.C.  1997f:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

3300.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Maflne  and 
Fisheries. 

3301.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  environmental  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstrations 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

3302.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  inple- 
menting  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment, 1977:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


Mr.  KINDNESS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Rutherford  K.  Clarice  and  his  wife,  Ida  T. 
Clarke  (Rept.  No.  97-441).  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  4350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  J.  Grauf  (Rept.  No.  97-442).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DANIILSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  4490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lehi 
L.  Pitchforth.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  97-443).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  KINDNESS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dolly 
Akers.  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Mont. 
(Rept.  No.  97-444).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GLICKMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3171.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
David  Pass  (Rept.  No.  97-440).  Referred  to 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5723.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.  SKEEN.and  Mr.  Napier): 
H.R.  5724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to   exempt    from 
income  tax  biterest  on  certain  loans  used  to 
construct  soil  conservation  terraces  and  to 
acquire  and  install  certain  drainage  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  connection  with  such  ter- 
races, and  to  provide  additional  tax  incen- 
tives with  respect  to  such  equipment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  FUQUA  (by  request): 
H.R.  5725.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Waloren): 
H.R.  5726.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
REGinA.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Murtha. 
Mr.  Fary.   Mr.   Murphy.  Mr.   For- 

SYTHE,   Mr.  MOLLOHAN,   Mr.  WALKER, 

Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr.  Porter): 
H.R.  5727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  reciprocal  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    GEJDENSON    (for    himself. 

Mr.     Dyson,     Mr.     Foglietta,     Mr. 

Whitehurst,     Mr.     Moffett,     Mrs. 

ScHHOEDER,      Mr.      Hartnett.      Mr. 

Ratchford.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  De- 

Nardis,  and  Mr.  Dougherty): 
H.R.  5728:  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  military  departments  from  con- 
tracting out  firefighting  and  base  security 
functions  at  military  installations  and  to 
prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Energy  from  con- 


tracting out  such  functions  at  installations 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  at  which  func- 
tions relating  to  the  military  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  are  carried  out:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  5729:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  stand- 
ards used  for  determining  whether  individ- 
uals are  not  employees  for  purposes  of  the 
employment  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5730:  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  triphenyl  phosphate:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
St  Germain.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson.   Mr.    LaFalce,    Mr.    Blan- 
CHARD.   Mr.   Evans  of  Indiana.   Mr. 
Lundine,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.    Hubbard,    Mr.   D'Amours.   Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  William  J. 
Coyne,    Mr.    Hoyer.   and   Mr.   Wil- 
liams of  Montana): 
H.R.  5731:  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  which  establish  housing 
and  community  and  neighborhood  develop- 
ment  and   preser\'ation   programs,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  5732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  insure  periodic 
payments  for  damages  received  on  account 
of   personal    injuries   or  sickness,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  5733.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7119  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
binding  arbitration  in  disputes  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  labor  organiza- 
tions representing  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  certain  circumstances: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
(foi  himself.  Mr.  Edcar,  Mr.  White- 
hurst, and  Mr.  Hance): 
H.R.  5734.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  survivors  of  vet- 
erans who  are  under  18  years  of  age  to 
retain  eligibility  for  certain  dependency  and 
indemnity  payments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MILLER   of   California   (for 
himself.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick): 
H.R.  5735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  individuals  who  are  disabled  as 
a  result  of  occupational  exposure  to  asbes- 
tos and  uranium  ore,  to  regularize  the  fair, 
adequate,   and   equitable   compensation   of 
certain  occupational  disease  victims,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  5736.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  interstate  transfer  grants 
for  transportation  projects  in  the  Cleveland 
urbanized  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

H.R.  5737.  A  bill  to  extend  expiring  au- 
thorities of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
make  grants  related  to  State  nursing  home 
facilities,  exchange  of  medical  information, 
and  support  of  medical  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Simon): 
H.R.  5738.  A  bill  to  improve  the  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  services  available  to 
the  U.S.  Government  by  providing  for  the 


establishment    within    the   Department    of 
State  of  a  Bureau  of  Language  Services,  to 
be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 

H.R.  5739.  A  bill  to  prohibit  U.S.  military 
and  economic  assistance  for  the  Philippines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASHA Y AN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pepper): 

H.R.  5740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able credit  against  income  tax  for  renting  to 
or  maintaining  a  household  for  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  atuined  the  age  of  65:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETRI: 

H.R.  5741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  adjust  the  dollar 
limitations  on  the  deduction  for  retirement 
savings  for  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 

H.R.  5742.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Technology  Education;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLF  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Parris.  and  Mr.  Trible): 

H.R.  5743.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  54  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  restore  full 
comparability  and  withln-grade  increases  to 
employees  in  General  Schedule  grades  13 
through  15,  and  to  use  quality  step  and  in- 
centive award  funds  to  provide  lump-sum 
performance  bonuses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.J.  Res.  422.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Productiv- 
ity, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.J.  Res.  423.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  respect  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 

H.J.  Res.  424.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not 
adopt  as  final  rules  proposed  rules  issued  on 
December  29,  1981,  which  would  change  the 
standards  for  grading  carcass  beef  and 
slaughter  cattle  or  issue  pro{X)sed  rules  or 
adopt  final  rules  identical  in  substance  to 
such  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  and  Mr.  Sei- 
bcrling): 

H.  Con.  Res.  280.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  global  stock- 
pile of  nuclear  weapons:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EMERY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  281.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
regarding  the  management  and  storage  of 
hazardous  wastes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 

H.  Res.  377.  Resolution  regarding  troop 
levels  in  Europe:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  the  closing  of  oper- 
ation^ of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
280.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of   the   Senate   of   the   Commonwealth   of 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1648;  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mrs.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3001:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Gris 
ham.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  White 
HURST.  Mr.  Mottl.  and  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne 

H.R.  3269;  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Findley.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr, 
McDade.  Mr.  MoTTL.  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr, 
Lundine. 

H.R.  3607;  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Willi.vm  J.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4467;  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  4592;  Mr.  Nowak  and  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.R.  4709;  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  FuguA.  Mr. 
Pithian,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Swift. 
Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  4833:  Mr.  Burgener. 

H.R.  4902:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  5088;  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  McKinney.  and 
Mr.  Morrison. 

H.R.  5192;  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mrs.  Schneider,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska. 

H.R.  5238:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
SiUANDER.   Mr.   LaFalce,   Mr.   Bevill,  Mr. 
Hertel.    Mrs.    Schroeder.    Mr.    Danielson. 
Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.    Hansen   of   Idaho,   Mr.   Williams   of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.    Beard,    Mr.    John    L.    Burton,    Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Price,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Mav 
ROULEs.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Albosta 
Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr 
Neal.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  DeNar 
Dis.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Moak 
LEY.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Bonker 
Mr.   Kazen.   Mr.   Udall,   Mr.   McDade.   Mr 
Glickman.   Mr.   Boland.   Mr.   Weaver.   Mr 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Nelligan,  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  5242:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  For 
SYTHE.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Ham 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ire 
LAND,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr 
de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  and  Mr 
Yatron. 

H.R.  5284;  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  5314;  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Breaux. 

H.R.  5416;  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  5424:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Pa- 
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NETTA,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  5441:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Hatcher,  and  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  5485:  Ms.  F^rraro.  Mrs.  Bouquard. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana. 

H.R.  5531:  Mr.  Heftel  and  Mr.  Chappie. 

H.R.  5555:  Mr.  Moffett.  Mr.  Shannon. 
Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.R.  5568:  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Blancharo.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  D'Amours.  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  5593:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 


H.J.  Res.  350:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska,  Mr.  Burcener.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Huck- 
aby.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Atianson.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Coughlik.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Shelby. 

H.J.  Res.  393:  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Carney.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr. 
Anthony.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  An- 
nunzio, Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  WcDade, 
Mr.  Matsui.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mrs. 
Roukema.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Heckler,  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  English. 

H.J.  Res.  403:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Beard. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  F^ost,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Levi- 
TAS.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  Mateui,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 


fornia. Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr. 
Staton  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
WoLPE.  Mr.  WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri. 

H.J.  Res.  404:  Mrs.  Heckler  and  Mr. 
Hoyer. 

H.J.  Res.  412:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pary. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Minish.  Mrs. 
Heckler,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier.  Mr.  Dymally.  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.  Con.  Res.  276:  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.  Res.  362.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
McDonald.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr.  La 
comarsino.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr 
Benedict,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Hiler 
Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr, 
Dannemeyer,  and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr 
Roe,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr 
Rangel,  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylva 
nia.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Gun 
DERSON.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr 
Hughes,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Bob 
Packwood.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oregon. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D..  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul;  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy 
name.— Psalm  103:1. 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  to  Whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known,  we 
invoke  Thy  presence  in  this  Chamber 
today.  As  the  Senate  continues  to  ad- 
dress the  awesome  and  painful  duty 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution, 
cover  its  deliberations  with  the  light 
of  Thy  truth  and  the  warmth  of  Thy 
love. 

In  the  loneliness  of  decision  which 
each  Senator  must  finally  make,  help 
them  to  listen  to  the  still,  small  voice 
of  conscience  within,  confident  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  can  and  will  enlight- 
en them  if  they  seek  His  counsel. 
Strengthen  them  against  confusion  of 
voices  from  without  which  breed  hos- 
tility and  cynicism.  Free  them  from 
distractions  that  obscure  and  militate 
against  objectivity. 

Gracious  Father,  make  us  aware 
that  You  are  really  here  and  that 
Your  wisdom  really  can  guide  to  a  just 
conclusion  to  this  matter.  Let  Thy  will 
be  done.  In  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  4,  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  Hon.  Bob  Packwood.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  does 
not  now  require  the  time  for  the  spe- 
cial order  in  his  favor.  May  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  has  any 
need  for  the  15  minutes  provided  by 
that  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  very  much  if  I  could  have 
that  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  California  on  special 
order  be  assigned  instead  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  that  he 
add  it  to  the  time  otherwise  available 
to  him. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  also 
advised  that  Mr.  Moynihan  does  not 
want  the  time  allocated  to  him,  so  if 
the  majority  leader  would  make  the 
same  request  and  allocate  his  time  to 
me  that  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  make  the  same 
request  in  favor  of  the  special  order  of 
Mr.  Moynihan  that  it  be  allocated  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  orders  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  SENA- 
TOR WILLIAMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
clarify  the  request  I  made  on  yester- 
day in  respect  to  the  allocation  of  time 
between  the  parties  for  debate  on  the 
Williams  resolution?  Was  the  request 
that  I  put  yesterday  in  which  the 
Senate  granted  that  the  time  would  be 
equally  divided  each  day  of  debate  or 
just  for  that  day? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Each  day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  was  a  disparity  of  time  yes- 
terday. I  do  not  have  the  numbers 
before  me.  I  will  consult  with  the 
Journal  clerk  and  the  Parliamentarian 
to  ascertain  how  that  worked  out  fi- 
nally. I  have  indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii,  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  that  we  will  rebalance  that 
time  during  the  course  of  the  day 
today. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  had  before  me  a  file  of  routine 
matters  that  I  did  not  ask  the  Senate 
to  address  since  we  ran  somewhat  past 
the  hour  of  6  p.m.,  which  was  the  an- 
nounced time  for  recess. 

I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader  is  in 
position  at  this  time  to  join  me  in  con- 
sidering those  items? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  RECON- 
VENE ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH  9, 
1982,  AT  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  time  to  convene  for  the  Senate  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Only  on  Monday  at  10:30  a.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate, 
when  it  completes  its  business  on 
Monday,  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.  on  Tueday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OP  SENATORS  BAKER  AND 
DENTON  ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH 
9.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
March  9,  there  be  special  orders  in 
favor  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  to  follow  on 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  items  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar today  that  I  am  prepared  to 
consider.  May  I  inquire  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  if  there  are  items  that  are 
marked  on  his  calendar  that  we  may 
consider  by  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  On 
the  Executive  Calendar  beginning 
with  the  nominations  under  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  on  page  2  and 
going  through  the  remainder  of  page 
2,  page  3,  page  4.  and  page  5  are 
cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  advise  the  minority 
leader  that  there  is  one  nomination 
that  is  cleared  on  his  side  that  has  not 
yet  been  cleared  on  this  side,  and  that 
is  item  No.  650  on  page  4.  I  believe  the 
reason  that  is  not  yet  cleared  is  that 
we  require  the  presence  of  a  Senator 
who  could  not  be  here  at  this  time. 

There  is  another  as  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, item  No.  651  also  on  page  4  that 
caimot  be  done  on  this  side  routinely. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  go  into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
nominations  beginning  on  page  2 
under  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  to  include  the  remainder  of  the 
nominations  listed  on  page  2.  all  of  the 
nominations  listed  on  page  3,  all  of  the 
nominations  listed  on  page  4,  with  the 
exception  of  Orders  No.  650  and  651; 
and  all  of  the  nominations  on  page  5 
of  today's  Executive  Calender. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions so  identified  be  considered  en 
bloc 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  various  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows. 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

James  Jay  Jackson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing Jun^  30.  1982,  vice  John  H.  Dalton,  re- 
signed.    I 

I         The  Judiciary 

Leroy  J.  Contie.  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  to  be  United 
Stales  Circuit  Judge  foi-  the  Sixth  Circuit 
vice  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  retired. 

Robert  B.  Krupansky  of  Ohio,  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  vice  Paul  C,  Weick.  retired. 

John  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 
vice  Floyd  R.  Gibson,  retired. 

Eugene  F.  Lynch,  of  California,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  California  vice  Chftrles  B. 
Renfrew,  resigned. 

Elizabeth  A,  Kovachevich,  of  Florida,  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Florida  vice  George  C. 
Young,  retired. 

Department  of  Justice 

J.  William  Petro,  of  Ohio,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio  for  the  term  of  four  years  vice  James 
R.  Williams. 

Richard  L.  Cox,  of  Florida,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  four  years  vice 
George  R.  Grosse,  resigned. 

Carlos  C.  Cruz,  of  Florida,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  four  years  vice 
Donald  D.  Porsht,  term  expired. 

M.  Clifton  Nettles  HI,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Georgia  for  the  term  of  four 
years  vice  James  C.  Murphy.  Jr.,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Eugene  G.  Lass,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  term  of  four  years  vice 
Carl  E.  HIrshman,  resigned. 

Rudolph  G.  Miller,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
New  Mexico  for  the  term  of  four  years,  vice 
Bennie  A.  Martinez,  resigned. 

Gene  G.  Abdallah,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
South  Dakota  for  the  term  of  four  years 
vice  Edward  P.  Gribbln,  term  expired. 

William  J.  Nettles,  of  Illinois,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Illinois  for  the  term  of  four  years  vice 
Albert  S.  Hinds,  resigned. 

Basil  S.  Baker,  of  Texas,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas  for  the  term  of  four  years  vice  Thed- 
dis  R.  Coney,  term  expired. 

Department  of  State 

Howard  Kent  Walker,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  of  Class  two,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Togo. 

William  Robert  Casey,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Keith  Lapham  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Lesotho. 

Anthony  Cecil  Eden  Quainton,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service.  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Nicaragua. 


Howard  Eugene  Douglas,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs and  Ambassador  at  Large  while  serving 
in  this  position. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 

Otto  J.  Reich,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  vice  Abelardo  Lopez 
Valdez. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 

Hugh  W.  Poster,  of  California,  to  be  Alter- 
nate Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  vice  Eugene  Jay 
Finkel.  resigned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

nomination  of  gene  G.  abdallah  to  U.S. 
MARSHAL  FOR  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  nomination  of  Gene  G.  Ab- 
dallah to  be  the  U.S.  Marshal  for  the 
district  of  South  Dakota. 

President  Reagan  has  made  a  wise 
choice  for  this  position  with  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Abdallah.  Mr.  Abadallah.  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak.,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  not 
only  in  law  enforcement  circles  but  in 
the  community  at  large. 

A  selection  panel  of  informed  citi- 
zens was  formed  last  year  in  South 
Dakota  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  regarding  this  position. 
After  background  investigation  and 
deliberation,  this  panel  gave  strong 
support  to  Mr.  Abdallah. 

Mr.  Abdallah  is  the  former  chief 
deputy  sheriff  of  Minnehaha  County, 
the  most  populous  county  in  the 
State,  and  has  received  advanced  edu- 
cation at  the  South  Dakota  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Training  School  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  at 
Vermillion.  He  brings  to  this  Federal 
position  not  only  a  fine  law  enforce- 
ment background,  but  maturity  and 
judgment.  A  good  family  man  and  long 
active  in  civic  affairs,  Mr.  Abdallah  is 
respected  and  liked  by  the  people  of 
South  Dakota.  He  is  well  known  for 
his  integrity,  fairness  and  generosity 
with  his  time  for  worthwhile  commu- 
nity projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  high  qualities 
which  Mr.  Abdallah  brings  to  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  nominated 
will  serve  that  office  and  the  people 
well.  I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues 
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have  speedily  confirmed  his  confirma- 
tion.* 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  there  are  items  on  today's  Calendar 
of  Legislative  Business  that  are 
cleared  for  consideration  on  his  calen- 
dar, as  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  first  five  items  on  page  20 
have  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  following  Calendar  Orders 
Nos.  443,  444.  445.  446,  and  447  have 
been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  those  items  are 
cleared  on  the  calendar  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  well.  Therefore,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
items  so  identified  in  the  order  stated 
by  the  minority  leader. 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  first 
measure. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  145)  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim "National  Orchestra  Week.' 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1982.  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  145,  together  with  34 
cosponsors.  Today.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate,  in  just  a  few  minutes,  will 
take  up  and  pass  this  same  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145,  establish- 
ing "National  Orchestra  Week."  Our 
Nation's  orchestras  are  certainly  one 
of  our  most  treasured  cultural  re- 
sources. Adoption  of  this  resolution  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment that  our  Nation's  symphony  or- 
chestras have  provided  to  nearly  100 
million  Americans  every  year. 

My  home  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
especially  fortunate  to  have  two 
world-class  orchestras  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Riccardo  Muti,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Andre  Previn.  But  these  two 
orchestras  are  only  the  best  known  of 
more  than  40  orchestras  statewide. 
Pennsylvania's  orchestras  are  largely 


responsible  for  my  State's  continuing 
role  as  a  national  leader  in  the  arts. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
claim the  work  of  American  sympho- 
nies and  their  service  organization,  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League.  We  all  should  be  proud  of  the 
service  which  these  cultural  institu- 
tions provide. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  145) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, as  agreed  to,  reads  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  145 

Whereas  America's  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-two  symphony  and 
chamber  orchestras  are  among  our  Nations 
finest  cultural  and  artistic  resources,  provid- 
ing inspiration  and  enjoyment  to  more  than 
twenty-three  million  people  each  year 
throughout  the  country: 

Whereas  America's  greatest  professional 
orchestras  are  internationally  recognized  as 
among  the  finest  in  the  world,  setting  the 
standards  of  excellence  against  which  other 
musical  endeavors  are  measured: 

Whereas  America's  orchestras  serve  their 
communities  as  total  musical  resources  by 
supporting  other  arts  activities  and  cooper- 
ating in  joint  artistic  ventures: 

Whereas  America's  orchestras  cultivate  a 
national  musical  heritage  by  nurturing 
young  talent,  providing  opportunities  for 
American-trained  musicians  and  conductors, 
and  promoting  performances  of  American 
music: 

Whereas  America's  orchestras  educate  the 
youth  of  the  country  by  providing  high 
quality  music  education  through  youth  con- 
certs, in-school  demonstrations  and  training 
programs,  and  master  classes: 

Whereas  America's  orchestras  reach  di- 
verse audiences  beyond  the  concert  hall 
through  regional  and  national  tours,  free 
outdoor  performances,  and  other  special 
events: 

Whereas  the  success  of  America's  orches- 
tras has  been  the  result  of  a  joint  effort  of 
skilled  professionals  and  dedicated  volun- 
teers working  together  to  promote  and 
produce  music  in  their  commimities:  and 

Whereas  America's  orchestras  have  grown 
in  size  and  artistic  quality  during  the  past 
ten  years,  with  the  help  of  direct  granU 
from  the  orchestra  program  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  13.  1982,  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Orchestra  Week",  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies. Interest  groups  and  organizations,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  week  by  engaging  in  appropriate  activi- 
ties and  programs,  thereby  showing  their 
support  of  America's  orchestras  and  the 
arts. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  forever  laid  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  148) 
to  proclaim  March  18,  1982,  as  'Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day, "  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  with  its  pream- 
ble, as  agreed  to,  reads  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  148 

Whereas  agriculture  is  this  Nation's  most 
basic  industry,  and  its  associated  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  segments, 
together  provide  more  jobs  than  any  other 
single  industry:  and 

Whereas  the  productivity  of  American  ag- 
riculture is  a  vital  ingredient  in  our  strength 
as  a  Nation,  both  domestically  and  on  the 
world  scene:  and 

Whereas  to  maintain  a  healthy  agricul- 
ture it  is  necessary  that  all  Americans 
should  understand  how  agriculture  affects 
their  lives  and  well-being,  and  should  be 
aware  of  their  personal  stake  in  an  abun- 
dant food  and  fiber  supply:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  18, 
1982,  is  hereby  proclaimed  "National  Agri- 
culture Day ".  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  observe  this  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  until 
the  crack  of  doom  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
emboldened  to  suggest  that  it  may  not 
be  safe  to  call  up  the  next  item,  con- 
sidering the  progressive  intensity  of 
the  motions  to  table  by  the  minority 
leader,  but.  notwithstanding  that.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  next  calendar  order. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  THE  SEAL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  266)  to  declare 
March  1.  1982,  as  "National  Day  of  the 
Seal." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

UP  amendment  no.  835 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Weicker,  proposes  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  825. 

On  page  2.  line  1,  strike  ••1982"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■■1983.^ 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  Resolution  266.  a  resolution  I 
have  introduced  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  28  of  my  colleagues,  would  de- 
clare March  1.  1983.  as  "National  Day 
of  the  Seal."  I  urge  the  entire  Senate 
to  approve  this  important  designation. 

Although  March  1  represents  the 
high  point  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  Ca- 
nadian harp  seal,  probably  the  species 
most  familiar  to  the  general  public, 
this  resolution  calls  for  the  celebration 
of  all  seals. 

For  many  years  in  our  history  seals 
as  well  as  other  marine  mammals  have 
been  regarded  primarily  for  their  fur 
and  meat.  Indiscriminate  hunting  and 
destruction  of  their  habitat  caused 
some  species  to  become  endangered. 
Only  in  recent  history  has  man 
become  aware  of  the  significance  of 
seals  in  the  balance  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment. In  1972  the  U.S.  Congress 
passed  the  Marine  Mammal  I*rotection 
Act  which  provided  the  necessary  pro- 
tection for  many  species  of  seals  as 
well  as  all  other  marine  mammals. 

Unfortunately  some  species  were  so 
decimated  that  they  are  still  in  trou- 
ble. The  Hawaiian  monk  seal  is  a  case 
in  point.  It  is  one  of  the  most  endan- 
gered of  the  marine  mammals  listed 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
Today  only  between  500  and  700  are 
estimated  to  remain.  Its  counterpart, 
the  Caribbean  monk  seal,  has  become 
extinct  within  this  century. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is 
simply  to  foster  public  awareness  to 
the  Hawaiian  monk  seal,  the  Canadian 
harp  seal,  the  fur  seal  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  and  the  other  30  species  found 
worldwide  and  to  their  special  place  in 
a  healthy  ocean  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  all 
Americans  join  in  this  celebration 
next  year.* 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  825)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  266 

Whereas  the  seal  is  an  essential  and  in- 
separable part  of  the  marine  ecosystem;  and 

Whereas  the  seal,  of  which  there  are  some 
thirty-three  species,  is  a  land  mammal  that 
returned  to  the  oceans  twenty  to  thirty  mil- 
lion years  ago:  and 

Whereas  the  presence  of  the  seal  helps 
maintain  the  health  and  balance  of  this  en- 
vironment: and 


Whereas  the  presence  of  the  seal  is  an  in- 
dication of  a  whole  and  healthy  ecosystem: 
and 

Whereas  the  seal  is  a  social  creature  with 
a  highly-evolved  nervous  system  and  physi- 
ology especially  adapted  to  its  marine  envi- 
ronment: and 

Whereas  the  seal  epitomizes  the  freedom 
and  the  mystique  of  the  oceans  and  in  many 
cultures  is  revered  as  a  spiritual  embodi- 
ment of  the  mind  in  the  waters:  and 

Whereas  March  is  the  month  of  the  year 
when  the  Harp  seal  renew  their  eternal 
cycle:  and 

Whereas  the  growing  worldwide  aware- 
ness of  the  ecological  and  esthetic  value  of 
the  seal  has  led  to  a  desire  to  designate  a 
special  day  of  recognition:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  March  1,  1982.  is  declared 
•National  Day  of  the  Seal',  and  the  Senate 
urges  all  citizens  to  join  in  this  celebration 
of  life  with  appropriate  activity. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
To  declare  March   1,   1983.  as  •National 
Day  of  the  Seal." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  motion  not  be 
laid  on  the  table.  I  now  move  to  amend 
my  own  motion  by  deleting  the  word 
"not." 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  I  am  over- 
whelmed. 


RIGHT  TO  EMIGRATE  AND 
FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION  IN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  154)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  llnion  should  respect 
the  rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice  their  re- 
llgidn  and  emigrate,  and  that  these.matters 
should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at  the 
thirty-eighth  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  in 
February  1982. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 154,  introduced  by  Senator  P»elx 
and  myself.  This  resolution  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  cease  its  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate  addresses  the  issues  of  Jewish 
emigration,  harassment,  and  assaults 
on  Jewish  study  groups  and  reminds 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  has  accepted 
obligations  in  these  areas  under  the 
universal  declaration  of  human  rights, 
the  Helsinki  accords,  other  interna- 
tional covenants,  and  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  through  its  policies  and  proce- 
dures the  Soviet  Government  fosters 


the  growth  of  anti-Semitism.  In  recent 
years,  discrimination  against  Soviet 
Jews  has  increased  and  has  been  ac- 
companied by  other  measures  de- 
signed, presumably,  to  frighten  Jews 
into  silence.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  intensified  its  campaign  of  harass- 
ment of  Jews  who  exercise  their  right 
of  religious  worship  and  who  partici- 
pate in  Jewish  study  groups.  Increas- 
ingly, Jews  who  are  active  in  the  dissi- 
dent, human  rights,  and  emigration 
movements  are  being  arrested,  tried, 
and  imprisoned  on  false  charges. 

The  latest  Jewish  emigration  figures 
are  truly  alarming.  The  annual  emi- 
gration rate  has  dropped  from  a  high 
of  51,320  in  1979  to  9,447  in  1981.  In 
January  1982,  only  290  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  emigrate.  This  is  the  lowest 
monthly  figure  since  1970. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  154  or  its  companion 
measure  House  Joint  Resolution  373, 
will  send  a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
deeply  concerned  about  its  continued 
persecution  of  its  Jewish  citizens.  Per- 
haps more  importantly,  passage  will 
serve  to  encourage  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  struggling  to  exercise 
basic  human  freedoms.* 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Boschwitz.  I 
introduced  on  March  2.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  instruct 
the  American  delegation  to  the  cur- 
rent meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Conmiission  on  Human  Rights  to  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice  their 
religion  and  to  emigrate;  to  stop  the 
harassments.  arrests,  and  trials  of 
Soviet  Jews;  and  to  stop  the  assaults 
on  Jewish  self-study  groups:  27  Sena- 
tors have  joined  Senator  Boschwitz 
and  me  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  res- 
olution, which  is  before  the  Senate 
today  for  consideration,  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

As  a  party  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  various  international  con- 
venants  on  human  rights,  and  as  a  sig- 
natory of  the  Helsinki  accords,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  pledged  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and  has  accepted  political  and 
legal  obligations  in  these  areas.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  imposes 
obligations  on  the  Soviet  Government 
to  respect  and  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech,  of  assembly,  of  conscience;  the 
freedom  to  conduct  religious  worship: 
and  the  rights  of  Soviet  citizens  to 
education,  to  privacy,  and  to  the  invio- 
lability of  their  person  and  home.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
sistently and  fragrantly  violated  these 
obligations  especially  in  its  treatment 
of  Soviet  Jews. 
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Through  its  policies  and  practices 
the  Soviet  Government  institutes  and 
fosters  the  growth  of  anti-Semitism. 
In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  identity,  Soviet  au- 
thorities suppress  most  Yiddish  and 
Hebrew  cultural  activities,  censor  liter- 
ature, and  harass  Jews  who  engage  in 
religious  worship.  Jews  have  been  sub- 
ject to  an  ongoing  anti-Semitic/anti- 
Zionist  propaganda  campaign  which, 
in  recent  years,  has  intensified  and  ex- 
panded. 

For  many  years,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  followed  the  practice  of  har- 
assing, arresting,  and  trying  Jews  on 
capricious  and  trumped-up  charges.  In 
the  last  few  years,  the  number  of 
these  trials  has  risen  sharply.  Most 
often  Jews  who  have  been  active  in 
the  dissident,  human  rights,  and 
Jewish  emigration  movements  are  the 
targets  of  Soviet  injustice.  Brave  men 
and  women  such  as  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky,  Viktor  Brailovsky,  and  Ida 
Nudel,  to  name  only  a  few,  have  risked 
their  lives  and  endured  unbearable 
suffering  to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
grant  to  its  citizens,  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  alike,  fundamental  freedoms 
and  human  rights. 

Traditionally,  Jews  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  governmental  and  party 
leadership  positions  and  from  service 
in  the  diplomatic,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary bureaucracies.  They  have,  howev- 
er, held  prominent  positions  in  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  communities. 
Employment  in  these  fields  was  made 
possible  because  Jews  were  permitted 
to  enter  Soviet  universities  and  to 
pursue  graduate  and  postgraduate  de- 
grees. In  the  last  decade,  this  situation 
has  changed  drastically.  Discrimina- 
tion against  Jews  in  higher  education 
has  been  instituted  and  is  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  As  a  result,  the 
number  of  Jews  employed  in  scientific 
and  technological  positions  is  declin- 
ing significantly. 

Today,  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  find 
themselves  in  a  catch-22  situation. 
The  Government's  anti-Semitic  poli- 
cies and  practices  threaten  their  eco- 
nomic, physical,  and  emotional  securi- 
ty. As  discrimination  continues  to  in- 
crease, more  and  more  Soviet  Jews  see 
emigration  as  the  only  viable  means  of 
self-preservation.  Yet,  the  chances  of 
obtaining  an  exit  visa  are  growing 
smaller  every  day. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
recognize  the  right  of  its  citizens  to 
emigrate,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
sporadically  allowed  Jews  to  leave 
under  a  policy  of  family  reunification. 
The  Soviet  Government  controls  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  Jews  to  Israel  and 
other  countries  in  the  West  through  a 
variety  of  administrative  practices  and 
restrictions  which  are  placed  on  the 
application  process.  As  more  and  more 
restrictions  have  been  imposed  in  the 
last  2  years,  Jewish  emigration  has  de- 
creased dramatically. 


In  1979  a  record  level  51.320  Jews 
were  allowed  to  leave.  In  1980  the 
number  plummeted  to  21,471,  and  in 
1981,  only  9.447  Jews  were  allowed  to 
emigrate:  1982  appears  to  have 
brought  no  change  in  this  trend.  In 
January  only  290  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This  monthly 
figure  is  the  lowest  since  1970.  More- 
over, the  Helsinki  Commission  esti- 
mates that  the  figure  for  February 
1982  will  be  approximately  the  same. 
As  these  figures  indicate,  emigration  is 
no  longer  a  means  by  which  Soviet 
Jews  can  escape  the  frightening  and 
discriminatory  policies  and  practices 
of  the  Soviet  Government, 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
worked  to  try  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  to  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  grant  basic  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  to  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. As  a  member  and  former  cochair- 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  have 
participated  in  numerous  hearings  on 
the  problems  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
striven  to  secure  the  rights  of  op- 
pressed people  not  only  in  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
cosponsored  legislation  such  as  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment,  indicating 
American  disapproval  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions in  the  area  of  human  rights.  I 
have  also  made  many  representations 
to  American  and  Soviet  officials  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewish  citizens  who 
have  been  harassed  and  often  impris- 
oned unjustly  or  denied  permission  to 
join  their  families  in  the  West.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  efforts  and  those  of  my 
colleagues  have  served  the  cause  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  my  view  the  Soviet  Union  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  in  the  West.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  bring  that  pressure  to 
bear  once  again.  The  situation  in 
which  Soviet  Jews  find'  themselves 
today  can  be  remedied  with  our  help. 
The  resolution  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  not  only  a  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  expect  the  Soviet 
Government  to  fulfill  its  obligations  in 
the  area  of  human  rights  but  is  also  a 
symbol  of  support  and  encouragement 
for  Jews  and  other  Soviet  citizens  who 
are  struggling  to  exercise  basic  human 
rights.  I  urge  its  adoption.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  373,  a  resolution  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  human  rights. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Joint  Resolution  373,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  should  respect  the  rights  of  its 
citizens  to  practice  their  religion  and 
to  emigrate,  and  that  these  matters 
should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 


the  38lh  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Commission  on  Human  Rights  at 
Geneva  in  February  1982,  which  was 
read  twice  by  title. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  373) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  446,  the  Senate  companion 
bill  which  has  been  reported,  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEK 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  29)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  calendar  week 
beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  in  June  of 
each  year  as  "National  Garden  Week.^' 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2.  beginning  on  line  5,  strike  •be- 
ginning with  the  first  Sunday  of  June  of 
each  year^'.  and  insert  'of  June  6  through 
June  12.  1982'. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Whereas  the  gardeners  of  this  country 
produce  a  multitude  of  foods  for  our  people 
and  enable  us  to  expert  foods  to  other  coun- 
tries which  are  in  desperate  need:  and 

Whereas  our  gardeners  help  to  preserve 
and  foster  our  traditional  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  individual  initiative:  and 

Whereas  gardening  instills  in  our  people, 
both  young  and  old.  a  greater  appreciation 
for  nature,  in  general,  and  for  our  beautiful 
land,  in  particular;  and 

Whereas  such  appreciation  naturally 
leads  to  a  greater  respect  and  care  for  our 
environment:  and 

Whereas  gardening,  in  addition  to  being 
most  beneficial  for  our  country,  furnishes  a 
pleasant  and  productive  full-  or  part-time 
activity  for  a  large  number  of  our  citizens: 
and 

Whereas  our  gardens  also  yield  flowers  of 
great  variety  and  breathtaking  beauty:  and 

Whereas  these  flowers  bring  beauty  into 
our  lives  and  satisfy  our  esthetic  needs: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation— 
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( 1 )  designating  the  calendar  week  of  June 
6  through  June  12.  1982,  as  "National 
Garden  Week";  and 

(2)  urging  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  as  well  as  citizens  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  to  observe  that  week 
with  educational  efforts,  ceremonies,  and 
other  appropriate  activities  which  shall  in- 
clude the  wearing  of  garden  flowers  as  a 
symbol  of  our  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
and  contributions  of  our  gardeners. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  today  will 
take  up  and  pass  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 29,  a  joint  resolution  establishing 
"National  Garden  Week"  on  June  6- 
12.  Garden  clubs  have  served  our 
Nation  well  through  their  efforts  to 
beautify  their  communities,  to  pre- 
serve and  restore  historic  sites,  to 
landscape  their  home  grounds,  to  grow 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  to  es- 
tablish educational  workshops,  and  to 
conserve  our  environmental  resources. 
But  more  importantly,  national 
garden  clubs  have  demonstrated  the 
deep  and  abiding  respect  that  all 
Americans  must  have  for  our  ecosys- 
tem. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  work  of  our 
garden  clubs,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
therapeutic  value  of  growing  plants. 
Garden  clubs  have  put  this  principle 
to  use  in  their  garden  therapy 
projects.  These  projects  give  physical- 
ly, mentally,  or  emotionally  handi- 
capped individuals  an  opportunity  to 
get  involved  in  garden-related  activi- 
ties, which  often  contributes  to  their 
rehabilitation.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  their  special  brand 
of  activism. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  very  amateur 
gardener  myself,  and  one  who  benefits 
from  and  enjoys  the  fruits  of  my 
wife's  relative  and  considerable  exper- 
tise, I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs,  and  especially  happy  to  have 
been  of  some  assistance  in  introducing 
this  resolution.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  work  of 
these  garden  clubs  and  join  with  me  in 
thanking  the  more  than  500,000  mem- 
bers of  garden  clubs  for  their  service 
and  dedication.  Truly,  the  National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs  is  a 
group  worthy  of  our  recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agree  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week 
of  June  6  through  June  12,  1982,  as 
'National  Garden  Week'." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
157- AWARDING  OF  A  SPECIAL 
GOLD  MEDAL  TO  HER  MAJES- 
TY QUEEN  BEATRIX 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  joint  resolution  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  157)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold 
medal  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  1982  bicentennial  anniversa- 
ry of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  between 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation, and,  without  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  will  be  considered  to  have 
been  read  the  second  time  at  length. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion are:  Mr.  Moynihan  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAGA,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
Garn). 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  striking  of  a  special  gold 
medal  in  honor  of  the  bicentennial  or 
diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  medal  would  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  on  April  19, 
when  she  addresses  a  joint  session  of 
Congress. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  John  Adams, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Congress 
to  be  the  first  American  Minister  to 
the  Netherlands,  waited  patiently  for 
recognition  in  the  courts  of  The 
Hague.  Finally,  on  April  19,  1782, 
Adams'  persistence  was  rewarded 
when  the  Sovereign  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Seven  United  Netherlands,  the 
States-General,  voted  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  following  day, 
John  Adams  was  received  by  the 
States-General  and  his  credentials 
were  accepted. 

This  concluded  2  years  of  often  frus- 
trating work  by  Adams  as  he  sought 


formal  international  recognition  for 
the  young  United  States,  and  initiated 
what  has  become  our  longest  unbro- 
ken friendship  with  any  nation.  Amer- 
ica's relationship  with  the  Nether- 
lands over  the  last  200  years  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  characterized  by 
exemplary  friendship  and  unbounded 
trust  and  respect. 

Yet  the  origins  of  this  friendship  lie 
not  only  in  the  events  of  1782.  The 
Dutch  had  been  prominent  among  the 
earliest  explorers  and  settlers  of  the 
New  World. 

Under  Dutch  commission,  Henry 
Hudson  saUed  his  ship,  the  Half  Moon, 
into  New  York  Harbor,  in  September 
of  1609  in  search  of  the  fabled  North- 
west Passage.  That  quest  led  him  up 
the  river  that  now  nobly  bears  his 
name  as  far  as  modern  day  Albany.  Fi- 
nally abandoning  the  search  for  the 
Northwest  Passage,  he  turned  the  Half 
Moon  homeward  to  bring  news  of  Hol- 
land's claim  to  the  New  World  back  to 
Amsterdam.  Others  soon  arrived  to  ex- 
ploit Hudson's  discovery  and  the 
Hudson  River  proved  to  be  a  passage 
into  the  heart  of  the  richest  fur  coun- 
try south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Dutch  were  quick  to  establish 
trading  post  settlements  to  buy  furs 
from  the  Indians.  Fort  Orange,  the 
precursor  to  modern  Albany,  was  es- 
tablished in  1624  to  replace  an  earlier 
flood-ravaged  settlement.  Two  years 
later,  Peter  Minuit,  Director-General 
of  New  Netherland,  made  the  legend- 
ary purchase  of  Manhattan  Island. 

The  colony  of  New  Netherland  was 
governed  by  a  council  and  director- 
general  chosen  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Co.  The  company  suffered  finan- 
cial misfortunes  after  a  costly  venture 
in  Brazil  failed,  and  it  soon  lost  inter- 
est in  its  North  American  proprietor- 
ship. So  when  an  English  fleet  sailed 
into  Fort  Amsterdam  Harbor  in  Sep- 
tember 1664,  the  colony  surrendered 
without  resistance;  the  stamping  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant's  wooden  leg  not 
withstanding. 

James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany, 
became  the  new  proprietor  of  the 
colony.  His  brother.  King  Charles  II. 
gave  him  a  grant  covering  the  whole 
of  the  Dutch  claim.  Although  flags 
changed  on  the  flagstaffs  of  New 
Netherland,  the  preservation  of  Dutch 
land  titles  under  English  rule  insured 
that  the  7,000  inhabitants  remained  as 
the  prosperous  core  of  the  now  Eng- 
lish colony. 

Families  such  as  the  Ten  Broecks, 
the  Van  Rensselaers,  the  Roosevelts, 
and  the  Van  Burens,  were  all  part  of  a 
great  Dutch  contribution  to  the  richly 
diverse  American  cultural  heritage. 
Place  names  such  as  Harlem,  Brook- 
lyn, the  Bowery,  Schenectady,  Rensse- 
lear,  and  Catskill,  today  integral  parts 
of  New  York  life,  are  a  small  but  obvi- 
ous part  of  the  legacy.  Immortalized 
by  the  tales  of  Washington  Irving,  the 
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Dutch  contribution  to  American  life 
far  outlasted  the  brief  17th  century 
rule  of  the  directors-general.  I  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  two  New- 
Yorkers,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  as  testimo- 
ny to  the  significance  of  the  Dutch 
contribution  to  America. 

The  American  flag  received  its  first 
foreign  salute  from  the  Netherlands 
soon  after  independence  was  declared 
in  1776.  Following  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  War  of  Independence. 
John  Adams,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  Provinces,  negotiated 
the  successful  and  mutually  advanta- 
geous Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce 
in  1782. 

Moreover,  the  Dutch  were  a  source 
of  sorely  needed  financial  assistance 
during  a  time  of  great  American  need: 
$12  million  in  loans  were  granted  in 
the  early  years.  Thus  the  Dutch  pro- 
vided a  strong  boost  not  only  to  the 
morale  and  international  prestige  of 
the  newly  independent  American 
Nation,  but  material  assistance  as  well 
to  the  American  Confederation. 

In  return  for  the  recognition  and  aid 
that  it  extended,  the  United  Provinces 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Great  Britain, 
which  subsequently  declared  war  on 
Holland.  The  Dutch  nevertheless  re- 
mained true  to  their  commitment, 
their  principles  and  their  new  friends, 
even  in  the  face  of  war.  These  same 
principles  guided  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers through  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  indeed  were  the  same 
principles  asserted  by  the  Netherlands 
as  it  had  won  its  own  freedom  from 
foreign  domination  200  years  earlier. 

Today  many  Americans  are  wonder- 
ing, with  reason,  where  are  our  allies? 
May  I  suggest  that  history  reveals 
that  at  least  one  has  been  always  at 
our  side— and  that  the  one  is  the  Neth- 
erlands. Together,  we  have  been  part- 
ners in  friendship  and  commerce  for 
200  years.  Built  upon  the  foundation 
laid  by  the  treaty  negotiated  by  John 
Adams  in  1782,  commerce  continues  to 
be  the  mainstay  of  our  relationship. 
The  Netherlands  is  one  of  America's 
largest  trading  partners,  accounting 
for  a  full  25  percent  of  overseas  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Together, 
we  are  the  single  largest  source  of 
direct  foreign  investment  in  each 
other's  economy. 

That  cooperation  extends  to  our 
common  defense  of  the  principles  in- 
delibly stamped  on  the  birthrights  of 
our  two  countries.  We  are  both,  of 
course,  founding  partners  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  importance  the  Netherlands 
place  on  our  relationship  will  be  dra- 
matically emphasized  by  the  state  visit 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bicentennial,  April  19 
through  21.  The  Queen  will  address  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  on  the 
19th.  200  years  to  the  day  that  United 
Netherlands  States-General   voted  to 


recognize  the  United  States.  Her  Maj- 
esty's visit  will  be  the  centerpiece  of 
an  extensive  celebration  being  coordi- 
nated in  the  United  States  by  the 
Netherlands- American  Bicentennial 
Commission  of  the  Netherlands-Amer- 
ican Amity  Trust. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  quickly  to  authorize 
the  striking  of  this  medal  as  a  token  of 
the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  Her  Maj- 
esty and  our  friendship  with  the 
Dutch  nation,  and  as  an  expression  of 
our  continuing  appreciation  for  the 
not  inconsequential  role  the  Nether- 
lands played  in  the  securing  of  our  in- 
dependence 200  years  ago.  The  gold 
original  will  be  given  to  the  Queen  and 
bronze  duplicates  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution.* 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  157) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  at 
this  point? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  House  Joint  Resolution  348, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  348)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold 
medal  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  1982  bicentennial  anniversa- 
ry of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  between 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution will  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  348) 
was  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mf.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  companion  Senate  resolution 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
and  others  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Earlier,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  considered  executive  nomina- 
tions, one  nomination,  calendar  No. 
650.  was  passed  over  because  a  Senator 
with  a  particular  interest  in  that  nomi- 
nation was  not  then  available  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  consideration  of  that 
matter. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  is  present  at  this 
time.  I  will  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  agreeable  to  returning 
to  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  that  nomination. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  calendar  No. 
650,  the  nomination  of  Mary  Louise 
Smith,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Mary  Louise  Smith, 
of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  Senate  leader  for 
holding  up  this  nomination  to  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  appear  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  support  of  it.  I  know  it 
is  a  noncontroversial  nomination,  with 
no  opposition.  I  appreciate  that.  But  I 
think  because  of  my  knowing  Mary 
Louise  Smith  for  the  last  25  years,  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  responsibilities 
to  the  people  of  Iowa  if  I  did  not 
appear  at  the  time  the  nomination  was 
before  the  Senate  to  support  her. 

I  wanted  to  be  here  to  praise  the  ap- 
pointment. I  wanted  to  be  here  to 
compliment  the  President  for  his  nom- 
ination of  this  very  qualified  person  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

I  know  Mary  Louise  Smith  not  only 
as  a  party  leader  in  my  State  and  a 
leader  of  my  party  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  but  also  as  a  humanitarian;  she 
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is  a  civil  rights  advocate.  She  believes 
in  fairness.  She  is  eminently  fair. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
have  a  person  with  those  qualities  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

I  also  know  her  to  be  a  good  admin- 
istrator as  well.  Many  of  us  Republi- 
cans know  her  because  of  the  out- 
standing job  she  did  as  our  national 
chair.  She  brought  new  dimensions  to 
that  position,  not  only  because  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  woman,  but  also 
because  of  her  ideas  and  her  expertise 
that  she  brought  to  the  job. 

She  is  a  person  who  I  know  will 
bring  great  respect  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  That  Commission  does 
not  need  a  person  of  Mary  Louise 
Smith's  dimensions  to  bring  respect  to 
it  because  it  is  already  a  highly  re- 
spected Government  Commission.  But 
she  is  going  to  bring  greater  respect  to 
it  and  even  greater  influence  to  it. 

So  it  is  without  any  hesitation  at  all 
that  I  commend  Mary  Louise  Smith  to 
this  body  for  consideration  and  do  it 
not  only  because  of  my  friendship 
with  her  but  because  of  my  great  re- 
spect for  her. 

With  all  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mary  Louise  Smith  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominee  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  re- 
marks. I  subscribe  to  every  word  he 
spoke.  I,  too,  have  great  admiration 
for  the  nominee  who  has  now  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  inunediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
completes  the  folder  of  routine  mat- 
ters that  we  needed  to  do.  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  if  any  remains.  I  thank 
all  Senators  for  giving  the  joint  leader- 
ship this  opportunity  to  transact  its 


business  early  in  the  day,  to  dispose  of 
important  Legislative  and  Executive 
Calendar  business. 

Mr.  Pj-esident,  we  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  Williams  matter  with  a 
quorum  call  to  occur  at  12:30  p.m.  I 
hope  we  will  have  a  quorum  assembled 
quickly,  or  in  any  event  no  later  than 
1  o'clock.  I  will  confer  with  the  minori- 
ty leader,  with  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  and  others,  on  how  to  reestab- 
lish an  equal  amount  of  time  for 
debate  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

I  have  announced  previously  that  we 
will  not  be  on  the  Williams  resolution 
tomorrow. 

I  wish  to  announce  now  that,  absent 
circumstances  which  I  do  not  foresee, 
the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  now 
under  ray  control? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Forty-five  minutes  under  special 
orders  and  10  minutes  from  the  time 
under  leader  control. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

THE  SENATE  COMES  OF  AGE:   1829-1833 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  yesterday  I  spoke  for  the  48th 
time  on  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
title  of  my  speech  yesterday  was  "The 
Senate  Comes  of  Age:  1829-1833."  I 
was  unable  to  complete  my  statement 
on  yesterday.  I  discussed  at  quite  some 
length  the  Webster-Hayne  debate,  and 
I  wish  now  to  continue  my  statement 
with  respect  to  that  title.— "The 
Senate  Comes  of  Age:  1829-1833." 

There  were  reports  that  after  Hayne 
had  made  his  first  speech,  the  presi- 
dent had  sent  him  a  congratulatory 
note.  Jackson  was  no  doubt  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  the  argument  Benton 
had  begun  by  criticizing  eastern  cap- 
italists. But  this  was  before  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  had  been  led 
by  Webster  into  open  advocacy  of  the 
right  of  a  State  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  an  act  of  Congress.  Since  Web- 
ster's famous  second  reply.  Old  Hicko- 
ry had  kept  his  own  counsel,  to  the 
great  frustration  of  both  sides  and  to 
Calhoun's  particular  exasperation. 

Benton,  Felix  Grundy  of  Tennessee, 
and  other  administration  senators  not 
from  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Democratic  party  believed  that  for  the 
benefit  of  his  pro-tariff  constituents 
Webster  had  over-stressed  the  perils  of 
the  situation.  On  the  Senate  floor. 
Benton  came  to  Hayne's  defense. 
Though  the  president  neither  ap- 
plauded nor  criticized  Benton,  South- 


erners took  his  silence  as  boding  well. 
They  should  not  have  been  so  naive. 
Instead,  they  should  have  listened 
more  closely  to  the  speech  of  Senator 
Edward  Livingston  of  Louisiana  a  few 
days  later  for  clues  to  the  president  s 
true  feelings.  Livingston  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  president  and  was 
destined  soon  to  leave  the  Senate  for 
the  cabinet.  In  his  speech,  Livingston 
sought  to  return  the  debate  to  its 
original  ground  but  also  offered  a  bril- 
liant defense  of  the  Union  against  nul- 
lification. If  the  personal  views  of 
Jackson  are  to  be  found  in  the  Senate 
speeches,  they  are  in  this  speech  by 
Livingston,  not  in  those  by  Hayne. --^ 

After  waiting  impatiently  for  more 
than  a  month  for  a  sign  from  the 
White  House,  the  South  Carolinians 
decided  on  a  scheme  to  force  the  issue. 
Here  Calhoun  and  Hayne  put  their 
own  heads  into  a  trap.  The  occasion 
was  to  be  the  first  Democratic  party 
Jefferson  Day  Dinner  on  April  13. 
1830.  The  place  was  Washington's 
Indian  Queen  Hotel,  known  by  the  lu- 
ridly painted  picture  of  Pocahontas 
swinging  in  front.  Calhoun's  men 
planned  the  evening  and,  by  schedul- 
ing twenty-four  toasts,  all  of  which 
were  in  praise  of  nullification,  hoped 
to  associate  that  doctrine  with  Jeffer- 
son and,  most  importantly,  the  guest 
of  honor,  Andrew  Jackson.  They 
scheduled  Jackson  to  offer  the  first 
voluntary  toast  after  the  twenty-four. 

That  night,  light  blazed  from  the 
Indian  Queen's  windows  and  was  re- 
flected through  the  sparkling  decant- 
ers of  whiskey.  The  air  was  filled  with 
the  scent  of  turkey,  partridges,  and 
pickled  oysters— and  heavy  with  sus- 
pense. At  each  plate  lay  the  program 
listing  the  twenty-four  speakers.  Their 
meaning  was  clear.  The  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation  entered,  took 
one  look,  and  left. 

At  the  White  House,  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
considered  what  their  course  of  action 
should  be.  The  conspirators'  inten- 
tions were  clear.  How  to  show  by  his 
toast  that  Jackson  was  familiar  with 
their  intent  and  to  demonstrate  his  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  Union  at 
all  hSLzards  was  the  puzzle.  They  set- 
tled on  a  plan.  "Thus  armed,"  wrote 
Van  Buren,  "we  repaired  to  the  dinner 
with  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
akin  to  those  which  would  have  ani- 
mated his  breast  if  the  scene  of  this 
preliminary  skirmish  in  defense  of  the 
Union  had  been  the  field  of  battle  in- 
stead of  the  festive  board."  *« 

Benton  arrived  to  find  the  hall  alive 
with  excitement.  Dinner  was  served. 
From  the  head  and  foot  of  the  central 
table,  Calhoun  and  Jackson  eyed  each 
other.  As  each  course  was  served,  the 
tension  mounted.  Hayne  began  the 
speeches  with  a  flowery  reiteration  of 
his  challenge  to  Webster.  Then  came 
the  twenty-four  toasts.  Jackson  sat  im- 
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passively,  betraying  nothing  of  his  in- 
tentions. Finally,  it  was  time  for  the 
volunteer  toasts,  and  Jackson  stiffly 
arose  amid  cheers.  So  many  diners 
were  on  their  feet  that  the  diminutive 
Van  Buren  could  not  see  and  so 
climbed  onto  his  chair. 

Andrew  Jackson  looked  straight  into 
the  eyes  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  said. 
"Our  Union:  it  must  be  preserved." 
Utter  silence  followed.  "A  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law  in  South  Carolina 
and  an  order  to  arrest  Calhoun  where 
he  sat,"  said  Isaac  Hill,  "could  not 
have  come  with  more  blinding,  stag- 
gering force."  Jackson  raised  his  glass, 
a  signal  the  toast  was  to  be  drunk 
standing.  As  a  man,  the  room  arose, 
Calhoun  with  the  rest.  Slowly,  Cal- 
houn's hands  closed  around  the  stem 
of  his  glass.  Hill  reported  that  "his 
glass  trembled  in  his  hand  and  a  little 
of  the  amber  fluid  trickled  down  the 
side."  Calhoun  drank  with  the  rest, 
while  Jackson  continued  to  stare  at 
him.  For  a  moment  more,  the  white- 
haired  president  stood  there,  and  then 
walked  away  to  talk  with  Benton.  Fi- 
nally, all  were  reseated.  The  toastmas- 
ter  called  upon  the  vice  president.  Cal- 
houn arose  slowly.  He  lifted  his  glass. 
He  picked  up  the  challenge,  surren- 
dered nothing.  Slowly  but  clearly  he 
said,  "The  Union— next  to  our  liberty 
most  dear. '  Within  five  minutes,  the 
room  had  cleared,  men  fleeing  from 
the  scene  as  from  a  battle. ^^ 

From  then  on,  the  already  strained 
relations  between  the  president  and 
his  vice  president  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Calhoun  sagged  under  the 
strain.  A  visitor  to  the  Senate  gallery 
found  the  South  Carolinian  "more 
wrinkled  aiid  careworn  than  I  had  ex- 
pected from  his  reputed  age.  His  voice 
is  shrill  and  to  my  ear 
disagreeable  .  .  .  His  manners  have  in 
them  an  uneasiness;  a  hurried,  inco- 
herent air."  Calhoun,  forty-eight  years 
of  age,  was  indeed  uneasy.  Once  more 
Van  Buren  had  scored  over  his  rival  in 
the  contest  to  ride  Old  Hickory's  popu- 
larity into  the  presidency.^* 

Calhoun  sat  uncomfortably  in  the 
vice  president's  chair  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  wishing  for  the  end  of  the 
session  and  release.  Before  relief  came, 
with  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Twenty-first  Congress  on  May  31, 
however,  the  Senate  and  the  president 
locked  horns  once  again.  Despite  his 
strong  stand  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Union.  Jackson  had  given  ample  evi- 
dence that  on  other  issues  he  would 
support  the  exercise  of  national  au- 
thority only  in  limited  areas.  One  of 
these  limited  areas  was  that  of  inter- 
nal improvements. 

The  House  and  Senate  were  indulg- 
ing in  an  orgy  of  so-called  "pork 
barrel"  legislation  that  provided  feder- 
al aid  to  individual  projects.  The  log- 
rolling was  fast  and  furious  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Would  Senator  A  support  Sena- 
tor B's  bill  for  a  highway  in  his  dis- 


trict? The  trading  of  votes  and  coop- 
eration, either  for  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  bills  would  in  time  become  a 
basic  and  complicated  part  of  congres- 
sional procedure  in  the  movement  of 
legislation  through  committees  and  on 
the  floors  of  both  houses. 

How  reminiscent  of  the  battle  for 
Amtrak! 

But  in  1830.  Jackson  and  his  follow- 
ers were  disgusted  by  the  raid  on  the 
federal  treasury  and  the  mileage  such 
efforts  gave  to  Henry  Clay  and  his 
"American  System." 

Jackson  told  Van  Buren  to  watch 
Congress  and  bring  to  the  White 
House  the  first  vulnerable  bill  to  meet 
his  eye.  By  the  end  of  April.  Van 
Buren  told  the  president  that  he  had 
found  the  victim— a  measure  to  au- 
thorize the  government  to  subscribe 
$150,000  worth  of  stock  to  build  a 
sixty-six  mile  turnpike  from  Maysville 
to  Lexington.  Kentucky.  Henry  Clay's 
state.  The  bill  had  passed  the  House 
and  would  soon  pass  the  Senate.  Van 
Buren  sat  down  to  help  Jackson  write 
his  first  veto  message,  justifying  the 
action  by  noting  that  the  road  lay  en- 
tirely within  one  state.  Despite  a  great 
deal  of  bluster.  Clay's  supporters  in 
the  Senate  could  not  override  the  veto 
and  they  had  to  leave  for  home  on  a 
crestfallen  note.  Jackson  vetoed  twelve 
measures  during  his  administration- 
three  more  than  all  his  predecessors 
combined.  2* 

As  the  session  finally  closed.  Henry 
Clay  fumed  in  the  West.  Calhoun  an- 
grily presided  over  the  Senate,  nursing 
his  wounds,  and  Webster  still  basked 
in  the  glory  of  his  recent  speeches.  It 
has  been  a  busy  five  months  for  the 
senators  and  they  gladly  went  off  for  a 
seven  month  rest. 

Can  you  imagine  that— seven 
months. 

During  the  second  session  of  the 
Twenty-first  Congress,  the  national 
spotlight  shifted  away  from  the 
Senate,  but.  with  the  opening  of  the 
Twenty-second  Congress  on  December 
5.  1831.  the  full  glare  focused  on  the 
senators  once  again. 

In  October  1831.  Henry  Clay  sat  in 
the  library  of  Ashland,  his  Kentucky 
estate,  reading  a  letter  from  Daniel 
Webster  which  went  as  follows: 

You  must  be  aware  of  the  strong  desire 
manifested  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
that  you  should  come  into  the  Senate.  The 
wish  is  entertained  here  as  earnestly  as  else- 
where. We  are  to  have  an  Interesting  and  ar- 
duous session.  Everything  is  to  be  attacked. 
An  array  is  preparing  much  more  formida- 
ble than  has  ever  yet  assaulted  what  we 
think  the  leading  and  important  public  in- 
terests. Not  only  the  tariff,  but  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  in  its  elemental  and  fundamen- 
tal provisions,  will  be  assailed  with  talent, 
vigor,  and  union.  Everything  is  to  be  debat- 
ed as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  settled.  It 
would  be  an  infinite  gratification .  to  me  to 
have  our  aid.  or  rather,  your  lead.  I  know 
nothing  so  likely  to  be  useful.  Everything 
valuable  in  the  government  is  to  be  fought 
for  an  we  need  your  arm  in  the  fight.'" 


Webster's  message  was  clear.  The 
Opposition  was  gearing  up  for  a  major 
batrte  with  the  obstinate  president 
whose  candidacy  for  reelection  in  1832 
was  almost  assured.  To  combat  the 
Democrats,  the  Opposition  needed  a 
strong  leader  and  it  turned  to  Clay, 
whose  own  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency was  also  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Clay  responded  to  the  call  to  carry 
the  fight  into  the  enemy's  camp.  In 
the  face  of  a  ferocious  Jackson  press 
attack.  Clay  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
by  a  small  majority  of  the  Kentucky 
legislature  and  set  off  for  Washington 
in  November.  He  arrived,  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  "borne  up  by  the  undying 
spirit  of  ambition, "  looking  "well  and 
animated."  to  be  received  with  "the 
most  marked  deference  and  re- 
spect. "  ^' 

Henry  Clay  was  the  consummate 
politician.  Pew  have  been  his  equal. 
Pew  have  ever  approached  his  effect 
upon  a  partisan  audience.  Fluent,  and 
at  times  capable  of  passages  of  in- 
spired eloquence,  a  master  of  sarcasm 
and  ridicule,  his  was  the  oratory  that 
moves  men  to  action.  Webster  and  Cal- 
houn spoke  in  abstractions— Clay 
spoke  the  language  of  the  people. 
Webster  and  Calhoun  inspired  re- 
spect-Clay love.  Calhoun  once  said  of 
him: 

"I  don't  like  Clay.  He  is  a  bad  man.  an  im- 
postor, a  creature  of  wicked  schemes.  I 
wont  speak  to  him,  but.  by  God.  I  love 
him."  " 

This  was  the  militant  figure  that 
strode  down  Penrwylvania  Avenue  to 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Senate  opposition  when  the  Twenty- 
second  Congress  convened  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1831.  151  years  ago.  Five  days 
later,  the  National  Republicans  held 
their  nominating  convention  in  Balti- 
more and  offered  him  the  high  office 
he  long  had  sought. 

As  Clay  surveyed  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  he  must  have  rejoiced  at 
his  advantage.  At  his  side  was  Web- 
ster, with  all  the  prestige  of  his  great 
name.  Still  presiding,  though  he  knew 
his  days  as  vice  president  were  num- 
bered, was  John  C.  Calhoun,  whose 
break  with  the  president  was  now  com- 
plete. There  also  was  Hayne,  obviously 
no  friend  of  Webster's  but.  out  to  re- 
venge the  wounds  inflicted  on  his 
mentor  in  the  chair  by  the  president, 
willing  to  join  with  the  Opposition 
now.  Also  in  Clay's  camp  were  John 
Middleton  Clayton  of  Delaware  and 
Thomas  Ewing  of  Ohio,  the  latter  a 
robust  partisan  and  able  debater.  And. 
while  they  were  of  the  states'  rights 
persuasion  and  hostile  to  the  tariff 
and  internal  improvements.  Clay  could 
scarcely  fail  to  catch  the  signals  that 
the  erudite  Henry  Tazewell  and  John 
Tyler  of  Virginia  were  sending  out  to 
make  it  known  that  they  were  ripe  for 
Opposition. 
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Against  him.  Clay  could  count  John 
Forsyth  of  Georgia  and,  of  course. 
Benton.  These  two  were  aided  by  Sen- 
ators Felix  Grundy  and  Hugh  Lawson 
White  of  Tennessee.  Isaac  Hill  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Mahlon  Dickerson  of 
New  Jersey. 

Clay  and  his  Opposition  faced  off 
against  the  Jackson  men.  The  Ken- 
tuckian  was  a  dominant  figure  in  the 
debate  that  winter.  An  impatient  lis- 
tener, he  was  wont  to  sit  at  indifferent 
ease,  reading,  or  eating  sticks  of 
striped  peppermint  candy,  a  procedure 
varied  by  occasional  restless  wander- 
ings over  to  the  snuffbox  that  stood 
on  the  center  table.  When  he  spoke, 
his  telling  arguments  and  effective 
gestures  compelled  the  attention  of 
his  listeners.^^* 

Skirmishing  began  almost  at  once. 
But  Clay  was  looking  for  an  issue  on 
which  to  leap.  A  less  provocative  mes- 
sage than  that  with  which  Jackson 
opened  the  Twenty-second  Congress, 
however,  could  hardly  have  been 
penned.  For  lack  of  a  better  scapegoat, 
the  Opposition  seized  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  Van  Buren  as  Minister  to 
England.  At  least  on  this  issue.  Clay 
knew  that  Calhoun's  and  Hayne's 
hatred  of  the  "Red  Fox  of  Kinder- 
hook"  (Van  Buren)  would  keep  them 
in  the  Opposition's  folds. 

Van  Buren  had  resigned  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1831,  when  Jackson's 
entire  cabinet  was  overhauled.  In  June 
of  that  year.  Jackson  had  named  him 
to  the  London  mission,  too  late  for  the 
Senate  to  act  upon  the  appointment. 
By  January  1832,  his  confirmation  was 
at  the  mercy  of  his  foes,  and  a  pettier 
story  of  party  politics  is  scarcely  found 
in  the  Senate's  history.  None  really 
doubted  Van  Buren's  ability  or  ques- 
tioned his  integrity.  The  Calhoun  fac- 
tion acted  out  of  spite.  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Clayton  acted  out  of  partisan 
spleen.  Calhoun's  men  took  the  tack 
that  Van  Buren  had  plotted  the  dis- 
ruption in  the  cabinet  and  engineered 
the  quarrel  between  the  president  and 
the  vice  president.  Clay  and  Webster 
and  their  followers  denounced  him  as 
a  spoilsman  and  thundered  against 
Van  Buren's  part,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  negotiations  on  the  West 
India  trade. 

When  the  nomination  reached  the 
Senate,  nothing  was  done  for  five 
weeks.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
were  carefully  preparing  their  speech- 
es for  publication  and  wide  distribu- 
tion because  they  did  not  have  Xerox 
machines  in  those  days.  The  venom 
behind  the  procrastination  was  finally 
revealed  in  a  resolution,  entrusted  to 
an  obscure  member.  Senator  John 
Holmes  of  Maine,  to  recommit  the 
nomination  with  instructions  to  inves- 
tigate the  disruption  of  the  cabinet 
and  whether  Van  Buren  had  "partici- 
pated in  any  practices  disreputable  to 
the  national  character."  This  cavalier 
measure     was     withdrawn     without 


action  but  then  the  grander  orators 
began.  One  after  another,  with  a  poor 
simulation  of  sorrowful  regret  over 
the  necessity  of  injuring  an  amiable 
man,  atormer  senator  at  that,  poured 
forth  his  protest  against  the  nomina- 
tion. Clay.  Webster.  Clayton,  Ewing. 
Hayne  and  seven  others  recited  their 
elaborately  prepared  harrangues 
under  the  approving  eye  of  Calhoun  in 
the  chair. 

Only  four  replies  were  made,  the 
principal  one  by  John  Forsyth,  the  ac- 
complished floor  leader  of  the  admin- 
istration. Forsyth  bitterly  assailed  the 
partisan  crucifixtion  and  sarcastically 
commended  the  fine  public  spirit  of 
the  senators  who  voluntarily  brought 
such  distress  upon  themselves  in  the 
public  good.  Forsyth's  barb  hit  home. 
Hayne  later  admitted  that  he  had 
spoken  and  voted  against  his  judgment 
at  the  behest  of  party  alone.  John 
Tyler  noted  that  he  finally  voted  for 
confirmation,  'not  that  I  liked  the 
man  overmuch.  "  but  because  he  could 
find  no  principle  to  justify  his  rejec- 
tion and  did  not  care  to  join  "the  noto- 
riously factious  opposition  .  .  .  who 
opposed  everything  favored  by  the  Ad- 
ministration." 3* 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that  so 
few  Jackson  men  came  to  Van  Buren's 
defense.  Many  of  them  rightly  saw 
that  in  his  defeat  could  come  his  victo- 
ry. Benton,  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  Senate  debate,  was  of  this  view. 
Benton  believed  that  though  "rejec- 
tion was  a  bitter  medicine,  there  was 
health  at  the  bottom  of  the  draught." 
Freshman  New  York  Senator  William 
Marcy,  a  firm  friend  of  Van  Buren, 
agreed:  "There  would  have  been  some 
difficulty  in  enlisting  the  popular  feel- 
ings for  his  (Van  Burea's)  favor,  but 
the  blow  aimed  at  Van  Buren,  Old 
Hickory  will  receive,  and  the  two  are 
and  will  be  identified."  3* 

When  the  vote  was  finally  taken  for 
confirmation,  it  ended  in  a'  prear- 
ranged tie.  In  triumph.  Vice  President 
Calhoun  cast  the  deciding  vote  for  re- 
jection, ending,  he  was  sure,  his  rival's 
career.  Within  ear  shot  of  Benton, 
Calhoun  gloated  "It  will  kill  him.  sir, 
kill  him  dead:  he  will  never  kick,  sir, 
never  kick."  Benton  knew  differently. 
Said  he,  "You  have  broken  a  Minister, 
and  elected  a  vice  president."  Marcy 
wrote  happily  to  London  to  inform 
Van  Buren,  jokingly  pretending  to  be 
transmitting  evil  news.  Van  Buren  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  a  political 
martyr.  In  May,  the  Democrats  chose 
him  as  Jackson's  vice  presidential  run- 
ning mate.3* 

One  might  think  that  the  presiden- 
tial election  would  overshadow  all 
other  events  in  1832.  Instead,  a  new 
crisis,  really  a  long-smoldering  crisis, 
suddenly  came  to  a  head  more  quickly 
than  anyone  had  expected.  Ever  since 
the  tariff  of  1828,  the  so-called  "Tariff 
of  Abominations,"  South  Carolina, 
with  Calhoun  at  the  helm,  aided  by 


Hayne,  had  been  nursing  the  doctrine 
of  nullification. 

To  try  to  conciliate  the  South,  Jack- 
son had  a£ked  Congress  to  revise  the 
harsh  1828  tariff.  And,  indeed,  a  new, 
milder  tariff  did  pass  Congress  on  July 
14,  1832,  with  Southern  support. 
Those  who  thought  the  threat  had 
passed  failed  to  reckon  on  the  determi- 
nation of  South  Carolina  and  John  C. 
Calhoun.  In  August.  Calhoun  wrote  a 
public  letter  to  South  Carolina  Gover- 
nor Hamilton  defending  nullification. 
The  governor  then  called  a  state  con- 
vention which  met  in  Columbia  in  No- 
vember and  adopted  an  ordinance  nul- 
lifying the  tariff  and  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  any  duties  within  the 
state  beginning  February  1,  1833.  The 
legislature  passed  laws  to  enforce  the 
ordinance.  President  Jackson  respond- 
ed by  alerting  United  States  forces  in 
South  Carolina  and  by  issuing  his 
famous  proclamation  condemning  nul- 
lification and  asserting  the  supremacy 
of  the  federal  government. 

As  Christmas  1832  approached, 
threats  of  war  and  secession  were 
heard  on  every  side.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  looked  like  a  military  depot. 
Realizing  that  Jackson  already  consid- 
ered him  a  traitor.  Calhoun  allowed 
himself  to  be  chosen  by  the  South 
Carolina  legislature  to  fill  the  Senate 
seat  of  Hayne.  who  willingly  stepped 
aside  and  was  elected  governor.  A  few 
days  later,  Calhoun  resigned  the  vice 
presidency.  (By  then  it  was  clear  that 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  had  won  the 
November  elections.  The  electoral  vote 
would  be  219  for  Jackson.  49  for  Clay.) 

The  same  as  Jimmy  Carter  received. 
Calhoun  addressed  a  hurried  note  to 
Secretary  of  State  Edward  Livingston: 

Sir.  having  concluded  to  accept  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  herewith  resign 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

To  this  extraordinary  document,  nei- 
ther the  Secretary  nor  the  administra- 
tion paid  any  attention.  It  was  so  com- 
pletely ignored  that  Calhoun  finally 
wrote  Livingston  to  see  if  he  had  re- 
ceived it.  Even  the  Senate  disdained  to 
recognize  the  withdrawal  of  its  presid- 
ing officer.  Business  continued  as 
usual  as  Calhoun  prepared  to  leave 
South  Carolina  to  carry  his  state's 
battle  onto  the  floor  of  the  Senate." 

Calhoun  was  literally  taking  his  life 
into  his  hands  when  he  left  Charles- 
ton. There  were  rumors  that  Jackson 
had  sworn  to  hang  him.  Loyal  follow- 
ers acompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Vir- 
ginia line  into  Washington  but  even 
they  began  to  drift  off  as  the  border 
was  reached.  Only  a  few  curious  spec- 
tators saw  him  enter  his  old  boarding 
house.  The  mail  that  awaited  him,  full 
of  drawings  of  skulls  and  coffins,  did 
little  to  quite  his  nerves. 

Crowds  lined  the  streets  the  next 
morning,  January  4,  1833,  to  watch 
him  head  off  to  the  Senate.  The  Cap- 
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itol  was  packed  and  curious  friends 
and  foes  thronged  the  Senate  gallery. 
Calhoun  entered  the  chamber,  deathly 
pale  but  calm.  The  chamber  was  just 
as  he  had  left  it— there  was  the  famil- 
iar sound  of  scratching  quill  pens, 
knuckles  rapping  sand  off  the  wet  ink, 
the  rustle  of  newspapers,  tossed  down 
as  he  passed.  As  the  new  senator  from 
South  Carolina  sat  down,  several 
Southerners  came  to  shake  his  hand, 
but  many  former  friends,  as  they 
sometimes  will  hung  back.  Some  delib- 
erately avoided  his  gaze.  And,  my, 
what  a  gaze,  the  piercing  black  eyes  of 
Calhoun.  When  he  strode  forward  to 
be  sworn  in,  his  colleagues  watched  in 
wonder  as  the  Great  Nullifier  solemn- 
ly swore  to  "uphold,  defend,  and  pro- 
tect the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Calhoun  held  his  peace  in  the 
Senate  until  Jackson's  Force  Bill,  de- 
signed to  enable  the  president  to  use 
the  army  and  navy  to  enforce  revenue 
laws,  arrived  in  mid-January.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet.  His  words  were  ex- 
ceedingly bitter.  In  youth,  he  told  the 
Senate,  he  had  "cherished  a  deep  and 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  this 
Union."  He  had  looked  "with  rapture" 
on  the  federal  system,  but  always 
knew  that  in  the  last  resort  the  body 
that  delegated  the  power  could  regain 
the  power.  And  now,  for  merely  daring 
to  assert  the  state's  constitutional 
rights,  "We  are  threatened  to  have  our 
throats  cut.  and  those  of  our  wives  and 
children."  He  stopped  suddenly  and 
told  his  already  startled  colleagues, 
"No.  I  go  too  far.  I  did  not  intend  to 
use  language  so  strong."  An  amazed 
correspondent  for  the  Baltimore  Patri- 
ot noted.  "Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  under  a 
degree  of  excitement  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  a  parliamentary  body.  His 
whole  frame  was  agitated."'* 

When  another  senator  hastily  as- 
sured Calhoun  that  the  government 
would  appeal  to  South  Carolina's 
sense  of  justice  and  patriotism.  Cal- 
houn retorted.  "I  am  sorry  that  South 
Carolina  cannot  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
justice  of  the  General  Government." 
When  several  senators  called  him  to 
order,  Calhoun  again  "begged  pardon 
for  the  warmth  with  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself."  But  he  could  never 
take  back  his  words.  The  stage  was  set 
for  another  memorable  debate  in  the 
Senate  and  this  time  the  principals 
would  be,  not  Hayne,  acting  as  a  surro- 
gate for  the  silent  vice  president,  but 
the  former  vice  president  himself  up 
against  Daniel  Webster.  ="• 

That  Webster  should  represent  the 
administration  in  this  dramatic  con- 
frontation had  a  delicious  irony  for 
the  swarthy  New  Englander.  Almost 
simultaneously  he  was  battling  Jack- 
son on  the  bank  issue,  about  which  I 
shall  speak  later.  Webster  and  Jackson 
had  not  even  been  on  speaking  terms 
for  more  than  a  year,  but  astute  sena- 
tors  were   aware    that    Webster   was 


being  wooed  to  take  up  the  adminis- 
tration's part  on  this  issue.  Senator 
Tyler  of  Virginia,  a  Calhoun  support- 
er, wrote  home  in  January  that,  "I 
dined  at  the  Palace  (White  House)  .  .  . 
a  few  days  since  and  found  Mr.  W. 
there  in  all  his  glory."  *° 

The  great  debate  began  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary 1833.  Calhoun  had  introduced 
three  resolutions  which  stated  that 
the  United  States  existed  by  virtue  of 
a  constitutional  compact  through 
which  each  state  retained  its 
sovereignty  and  could  judge  for  itself 
whether  or  not  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  apply  in  its  case.  The 
resolutions  also  included  a  specific 
denial  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  or  had  ever  been  "one 
union."  He  set  the  stage  dramatically 
for  his  opening  salvo  to  defend  his  res- 
olutions and  condemn  the  Force  Bill. 
Pushing  some  chairs  down  to  both 
ends  of  a  long  desk  which  stood  in  the 
front  of  the  chamber,  he  enclosed 
himself  in  a  sort  of  cage  where  he 
could  pace  up  and  down  as  he  spoke. 
Close  observers  noted  how  rapidly  he 
had  aged  in  the  past  few  months.  His 
dark  eyes  were  sunken;  his  short- 
clipped  hair,  brushed  back  from  a 
broad  forehead,  was  streaked  with 
gray.  To  some,  the  gaunt  figure  looked 
"the  arch  traitor  .  .  .  like  Satan  in 
Paradise."  To  others,  he  was  a  great 
patriot  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
battling  fiercely  in  defense  of  violated 
liberties. 

Calhoun's  speech,  which  consumed 
two  days,  was  uncharacteristically 
emotional  and  vindictive.  He  attacked 
the  president  and  his  friends.  He  at- 
tacked Webster  and  New  England.  He 
claimed  that  the  Force  Bill  declared 
war  against  South  Carolina:  "It  de- 
crees a  massacre  of  her  citizens  ...  It 
enables  him  (Jackson)  to  subject  every 
man  in  the  United  States  ...  to  mar- 
tial law  .  .  .  and  under  the  penalty  of 
court-martial  to  compel  him  to  imbrue 
his  hand  in  his  brother's  blood."  All 
the  while.  Webster's  head  was  bent 
over  a  paper  on  which  he  busily  took 
notes. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day.  in  the 
midst  of  "the  tempest  and  whirlwind 
of  his  (Calhoun's)  oratory."  a  voice 
screamed  from  the  gallery:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  being  squeezed  to  death!" 
The  almost  imbearable  tension 
snapped  and  the  Senate,  except  for 
Calhoun,  rocked  with  laughter  and  ad- 
journed until  the  next  day  when  Cal- 
houn took  up  his  thread  again  for  an- 
other hour  before  stopping. 

As  soon  as  Calhoun  finished,  Web- 
ster arose  to  speak.  He  had  to  pause 
for  the  cheering  from  the  New  Eng- 
landers  in  the  gallery  to  subside. 
Standing  in  the  wings  were  Jackson's 
intimates,  ready  to  speed  down  the 
Hill  to  the  White  House  with  news  of 
the  confrontation.  Webster's  speech 
was  essentially  a  replay  of  his  part  in 
the  Hayne  debate.  It  was  late  in  the 


evening  when  he  concluded  his  mas- 
terful argument  on  the  proposition 
that  "the  Constitution  is  not  a  com- 
pact between  sovereign  States." 
Brushing  aside  personalities,  scarcely 
referring  to  any  speech  made  during 
the  debate,  he  stuck  to  his  subject  and 
spoke  earnestly,  without  passion. 

Long  before  Webster  finished,  the 
lights  had  been  lit  in  the  chamber 
where  the  crowd  remained  densely 
packed.  With  his  conclusion,  the  gal- 
leries rose  and  cheered.  Outraged. 
Senator  George  Poindexter  of  Missis- 
sippi demanded  an  immediate  adjourn- 
ment. The  victory  was  Webster's.  The 
president  was  delighted.  Jackson  wrote 
to  a  friend  that  "Calhoun  was  in  a 
state  of  dementation— his  speech  was  a 
perfect  failure:  and  Mr.  Wetwter  han- 
dled him  like  a  child." 

On  February  24,  the  Force  Bill  came 
to  a  vote.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
calling  of  the  roll,  Calhoun  and  all  the 
enemies  of  the  measure,  with  the 
single  exception  of  John  Tyler,  arose 
and  fUed  from  the  Senate  chamber.  A 
few  moments  earlier  Clay  had  left  the 
chamber  on  an  unknown  errand.  The 
Force  Bill  passed  32  to  1— the  nay  was 
Tyler's. 

Troops  stood  ready  to  march  into 
South  Carolina  to  wrest  the  federal 
revenues  from  their  coffers,  but  all 
sides  hoped  that  there  was  still  time 
for  an  eleventh  hour  compromise.  At 
the  same  time  the  Force  Bill  was 
moving  through  Congress,  a  compro- 
mise tariff  bill  was  keeping  pace  with 
it.  Administration  supporters  had  in- 
troduced a  measure  for  the  immediate 
lowering  of  the  tariff.  Neither  Henry 
Clay  nor  Calhoun  wanted  to  see  this 
bill  pass  for  it  would  permit  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren  to  take  credit  for  set- 
tling—and winning— the  Issue.  Instead 
Clay  formulated  his  own  compromise 
tariff  bill  and  Calhoun  reluctantly 
agreed  to  support  it. 

Clay  Introduced  his  modified  tariff 
bill  on  February  13,  1833  declaring,  "I 
have  ambition,  the  ambition  of  being 
the  humble  Instrument  In  the  hands 
of  Providence  to  reconcile  a  divided 
people."  As  the  "humble  Instrument" 
sat  down.  Calhoun  arose  and  stiffly 
announced  his  support.  The  galleries 
thundered  with  applause.  By  March  1. 
the  measure  had  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  new  tariff  bill  and 
the  Force  Bill  were  both  signed  into 
law  by  Jackson  on  March  2.  the  last 
day  of  the  Twenty-second  Congress. 

The  Nullification  Crisis  was  finally 
over.  South  Carolina  suspended  the 
Nullification  Ordinance  after  the  new 
tariff  passed.  Both  sides  claimed  victo- 
ry. What  lessons  had  the  three  giants 
of  the  Senate  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence? Calhoun,  sullen  and  bitter,  now 
knew  that  no  state  standing  by  itself 
could  successfully  carry  out  the  doc- 
trine of  Nullification.  The  South 
would  have  to  unite  if  it  was  to  stand 
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at  all.  Webster  was  frustrated.  He  had 
supplied  the  brilliant  arguments,  but 
Jackson  was  getting  most  of  the  credit 
for  routing  the  Nullifiers.  And  Clay 
had  turned  the  crisis  to  his  advantage, 
when,  after  staying  out  of  it  until  the 
very  end,  he  had  negotiated  a  genuine 
compromise  and  bolstered  his  sagging 
political  stock.* ' 

Even  while  the  burning  issue  of  Nul- 
lification was  before  the  Congress,  the 
drama  of  another  major  dilemma  con- 
tinued to  grow  apace.  This  was  the 
issue  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  question  of  the 
Bank  is  very  complicated,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  Twenty-second  Congress,  it 
still  hung  fire.  But  since  it  affected 
the  Senate  and  the  election  of  1832,  I 
intend  to  touch  on  it  here  briefly 
before  I  close. 

The  issue  between  the  president  and 
his  opponents  in  Congress  was  the  re- 
newing of  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  whose  existing,  twenty- 
year  charter  was  due  to  expire  in  1836. 
In  his  first  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1829,  Jackson  had  revealed  his 
basic  antagonism  to  the  Bank  and  sug- 
gested an  investigation  into  its  deal- 
ings. Along  with  his  supporters  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  most  notably 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Jackson  viewed 
the  Bank  as  a  national  monster,  estab- 
lished unconstitutionally  and  run  pri- 
vately and  in  a  dictatorial  fashion  by 
its  president,  the  aristocratic  Nicholas 
Biddle  of  Philadelphia.  The  Bank  ex- 
isted, claimed  Benton  and  others,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  privileged  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  Northeast  to  the 
detriment  of  the  government  and  the 
agrarian  interests  of  the  South  and 
West. 

To  many  others,  however.  Clay  and 
Webster  among  the  leaders,  the 
memory  of  the  country's  near-fiscal 
collapse  during  the  War  of  1812  after 
the  demise  of  the  First  Bank  had  not 
faded.  To  them,  the  Bank  was  the 
source  of  the  nation's  stability,  and, 
since  this  group  still  held  a  slim  ma- 
jority in  both  houses.  Congress  paid 
little  attention  to  Jackson's  call  for  an 
investigation.  Jackson,  however, 
meant  business,  and,  in  the  next 
annual  address  to  Congress  in  1830,  he 
recommended  that  the  Second  Bank 
of  the  United  States  be  replaced  with 
a  new  government  bank  that  would  be 
a  branch  of  the  Treasury. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  took  up  the 
president's  cause  in  the  Senate.  On 
February  2,  1831.  he  tried  to  introduce 
a  resolution  against  recharter  of  the 
Bank.  Despite  a  fiery  speech  that 
lasted  several  hours,  Benton  was 
denied  permission  even  to  present  his 
resolution.  His  words  were  not  wasted, 
however,  Pro-Jackson  presses  circulat- 
ed his  speech  widely  and  the  anti-bank 
argument  began  to  make  an  impact  on 
the  electorate.  Meanwhile,  Clay,  fight- 
ing mad  over  the  Maysville  Road  veto, 
returned  to  the  Senate  to  lead  the 
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fight  for  the  Bank  and  to  give  Benton 
a  run  for  his  money. ^^ 

Confident  of  a  majority  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress  and  wary  of  increased 
Jackson  strength  in  the  next,  support- 
ers of  the  Bank  decided  to  apply  at 
once— four  years  early— for  a  renewal 
of  the  charter.  The  move  led  to  frantic 
scrambling  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  In  the  House,  a  freshman  rep- 
resentative and  pro-Jackson  man  from 
Georgia.  Augustin  Clayton,  recited  a 
list  of  fifteen  charges  against  the 
Bank.  They  had  been  written  down  for 
him  by  Senator  Benton  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper  that  Clayton  kept 
wrapped  around  his  finger  to  refresh 
his  memory  as  he  spoke.  BentOn  had 
his  own  problems  in  the  Senate.  Isaac 
Bassett  tells  us: 

While  Mr.  Benton  was  making  some  re- 
marks on  the  United  States  Bank  bill,  an  in- 
cident occurred  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  A 
piece  of  iron,  part  of  a  horseshoe,  was 
thrown  from  the  gallery  into  the  body  of 
the  Chamber,  passing  near  the  head  of  Sen- 
ator Benton.  The  person  who  threw,  hastily 
withdrew  from  the  gallery  but  was  followed 
and  apprehended  by  Mr.  Shackford.  the 
Doorkeeper.  After  being  detained  a  little 
while,  he  was  released  by  order  of  the  Vice 
President. 

It  sounds  a  good  deal  like  the  way 
things  happen  these  days. 

He  was  found  to  be  deranged.*' 

He  must  have  been. 

Even  crib  sheets  could  not  save  the 
anti-Bank  forces.  On  June  11,  1832, 
the  Senate  voted  28  to  20  for  rechart- 
er—on  July  3,  the  House  concurred, 
107  to  86.  For  seven  days,  it  looked  as 
if  the  Clay  forces  had  made  a  shrewd, 
early  move.  But  on  July  10,  the  House 
and  Senate  received  Jackson's  stinging 
veto  of  the  Bank  recharter.** 

Clay  and  Benton  faced  off  in  the 
chamber  that  very  hot  July— no  air 
conditioning  in  those  days— to  debate 
the  president's  veto.  Benton  rose  to 
defend  the  president  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  harangue,  charged  that 
Clay's  attack  wanted  courtesy  and  de- 
corum. Clay  took  the  remarks  person- 
ally and  retorted  savagely,  pointedly 
telling  Benton  that  when  "some  sena- 
tors" rose  to  speak,  "the  galleries  are 
quickly  emptied,  with  whatever  else 
the  Senate  chamber  may  then  be 
filled."  The  Kentuckian  professed 
himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  of 
the  Missourian's  opinions  of  Jackson 
one  was  to  take  for  the  correct  one. 
and  made  caustic  allusion  to  the  fight 
between  Jackson  and  the  Benton 
brothers  that  had  taken  place  years 
before.  Certainly.  Clay  sneered,  "I 
never  complained  of  the  President 
beating  a  brother  of  mine  after  he  was 
prostrated  and  lying  apparently  life- 
less." Benton  flung  back  taunt  for 
taunt.  Aspersion  brought  aspersion 
until,  somewhat  belatedly,  the  chair 
called  for  order. 

Finally,  the  question  was  put  on  the 
passage  of  the  Bank  bill.  By  a  vote  of 
22    for   and    19    against,    the   Senate 


failed  to  override  the  veto.  It  was 
Friday,  July  13,  1832,  and  a  black  day 
for  Henry  Clay.** 

Jackson  viewed  his  overwhelming 
presidential  election  victory  over  Clay 
in  the  fall  of  1832  as  a  mandate  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  Bank.  In  September 
1833,  he  announced  that  the  govern- 
ment would  begin  removing  its  depos- 
its from  the  Bank  and  placing  them  in 
selected  state  banks.  Chastened  but 
not  undone.  Biddle  meanwhile  began  a 
campaign  of  restricting  loans  and 
tightening  credit  to  create  financial 
distress  and  arouse  protests  that 
would  force  the  president  to  change 
his  policy. 

When  the  new  Congress  convened  in 
December  1833.  Webster,  Clay,  and 
Calhoun  were  at  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  to  save  the  Bank.  Day  after  day, 
they  held  up  important  Senate  busi- 
ness to  read  "distress  memorials."  In 
time,  delegations  of  hard-pressed  busi- 
nessmen began  to  show  up  to  lobby 
their  senators  and  representatives. 
Webster  and  the  other  opponents  of 
the  administration  welcomed  them— 
Webster  even  once  ushering  a  group  of 
thirty  men  onto  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  placing  them  in  various  spots 
around  the  chamber  while  he  read 
aloud  their  petition. 

Thus,  it  was  clear  at  the  opening  of 
the  Twenty-third  Congress  that  the 
Bank  issue  would  not  go  away.  Indeed, 
it  would  continue  to  escalate  until  it 
resulted  in  the  first  and  only  Senate 
censure  of  a  president.  The  dramatic 
story  of  the  censure  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son is  so  compelling  that  I  would  like 
to  save  it  for  my  next  historical  state- 
ment on  the  Senate.  The  years  we 
have  just  reviewed,  1828  through  1833, 
which  included  the  Webster-Hayne  de- 
bates, the  rejection  of  Van  Buren,  the 
Nullification  Crisis,  and  the  opening 
salvos  of  the  Bank  war  have  been  far 
busy  enough. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  notes  concerning  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NOTES  to  "the  Senate  Comes  of  Age": 
1829-1833 

'  Claude  Bowers.  TTi*  Partv  Battles  o/  the  Jackson 
Period.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1922) 
p.  31. 

'Alvln  Joswhy.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  (New  York:  American  Heritage  Publishing 
Company.  1975).  p.  175. 

' Ibid. 

'John  Quincy  Adams.  Memoirs.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  ed.  (Philadelphia:  Lippincott  and  Company 
1874-1877).  Vol.  IX.- p.  64. 

■Bowers,  p.  80:  Oliver  Perry  Chltwood.  John 
Tyler.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
1939). 

•Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler.  Letters  and  Times  of  the 
Tylers.  (Richmond:  Whlttet  and  Shepperson  Com- 
pany. 1884).  Vol.  I.  p.  408. 

'  Bowers,  pp.  BO-87. 

"Tyler.  Vol.  I,  p.  408. 

'Register  of  Debates.  21st  Congress.  1st  sess..  pp 
3-7. 

'"Bowers,  p.  95. 
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' '  Register  oj  Debates.  21st  Congress.  1st  sess..  pp. 
31-35. 

"Ir\ing  Bartlelt.  Daniel  Webster.  (New  York:  W 
W.  Norton  and  Company.  1978).  p.  116;  Register  of 
Debates.  21st  Congress.  1st  sess..  pp.  35-41. 

"Bowers,  p.  96:  Margret  Coit.  John  C.  Calhoun. 
I  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1950).  p.  210. 

"  Register  0/  Debates.  21st  Congress.  1st  sess..  pp. 
41-58. 

'■■Bowers,  p.  97:  Coit,  p.  210;  Bartlett.  p.  117. 

"Margaret  Bayard  Smith.  77ie  First  Forty  Years 
ol  Washington  Society.  Gaillard  Hunt.  ed.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1906).  pp.  309-310. 

"Ibid. 

'"  The  Letters  of  Arthur  Machen.  Arthur  Maohen. 
Jr..  ed.  (Baltimore:  Privately  printed.  1917).  pp.  53- 
54. 

'"Manuscript  copy  of  the  Diary  of  Isaac  Bassett. 
section  59:  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Cu- 
rator of  Art  and  Antiquities. 

'"Machen.  p.  54. 

"Register  of  Debates.  21st  Congress.  1st  sess..  pp. 
59-93:  Bartlett.  117-120. 

''Marquis  James.  77ie  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
(New  York:  The  Bobbs'  Merrill  Company.  1938). 
Vol.  11.  p.  226. 

"Bartlett.  p.  120-121. 

"Ibid. 

"Bowers,  p.  99;  Register  of  Debates,  pp.  247-272. 

'•Martin  Van  Buren.  The  Autobiography  of 
Martin  Van  Buren.  John  Pitzpatrick.  ed.  (Washing- 
ton. DC:  American  Historical  Association.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Year  1919.  1920).  p.  414. 

"Ibid.;  Coit.  pp.  211-213;  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 
Thirty  Years'  View.  (New  York:  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 1883).  Vol.  I.  pp.  148-149. 

"James,  p.  236. 

"Ibid.  pp.  219-220. 

'"Glyndon  Van  Deusen.  The  Life  of  Henry  Clay. 
(Boston:  LitUe.  Brown  and  Company,  1937).  p.  245 
(quoting  from  a  letter  from  Weteter  to  Clay,  Octo- 
ber 5.  1831);  Bowers,  p.  171. 

"Bowers,  p.  172. 

"Ibid.  pp.  174-175. 

"Van  Deusen.  p.  247. 

"Bowers,  pp.  177-180;  Senate  Journal  January 
25.  1832. 

"Ivor  Spencer.  77k  Victor  and  the  Spoils.  (Provi- 
dence. RI:  Brown  University  Press.  1959).  pp.  62-63. 

"Ibid.:  Benton,  pp.  215-220. 

"Coit,  p.  240. 

"Ibid.,  p.  246. 

"Ibid. 

•"Bartlett.  p.  136. 

' '  Register  of  Debates.  22nd  Congress.  2nd  sess.; 
Debate  or  the  Poice  Dill  began  on  January  22. 
1833.  and  continued  intermittently  until  February 
21.  1833,  when  it  came  to  a  vote.  pp.  174-687: 
Debate  on  Calhoun's  resolutions  took  up  the  day  of 
February  26.  1833.  pp.  750-783:  Debates  on  the  Nul- 
lification Crisis,  referred  to  in  the  Register  as  The 
Revenue  Collection  Bill,  consumed  most  of  the 
second  session  of  the  22nd  Congress,  appearing 
intermittently  from  pp.  235-688;  In  addition. 
Bowers,  Coit.  Bartlett,  and  James  all  contain  useful 
chapters  dealing  with  the  Nullification  Crisis. 

"  Register  of  Debates.  21st  Congress.  2nd  sess..  pp. 
46-78. 

"Bassett.  section  28. 

"Register  of  Debates.  22nd  Congress,  1st  sess..  p. 
1074. 

•» Ibid.  pp.  1222-1295. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  leader. 


HOW  CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SUPPORT  CHARTER  '77? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Czechoslovak  Charter  '77  human 
rights  group  recently  celebrated  its 
fifth  anniversary. 

Established  in  January  of  1977,  242 
signatories  called  for  increased  dialog 
with  the  Government  over  human 
rights  and  for  the  country  to  adhere 
to  international  human  rights  conven- 
tions it  has  signed  and  ratified. 


As  reported  in  the  February  7  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  authori- 
ties' treatment  of  the  group  is  respon- 
sible for  the  decline  in  underground 
documents,  statements  and  appeals 
"from  a  high  of  400  in  its  first  year  to 
a  trickle  in  1981." 

In  October  1979,  for  example,  the 
Government  brought  to  trial  six  of  the 
group's  activists,  including  the  play- 
wright Vaclav  Havel,  and  gave  them 
long  terms  in  prison.  According  to  the 
Times. 

Charter  77  signatories  can  expect  to  lose 
their  jobs,  forcing  them  into  casual  work, 
and  their  children  are  normally  barred  from 
going  to  universities. 

Last  month.  Charter  '77  announced 
its  condemnation  of  martial  law  in 
Poland,  and  its  support  for  the  day  of 
solidarity  with  the  Poles  held  in  sever- 
al countries  on  January  31. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  in  the 
United  States  demonstrate  our  solidar- 
ity with  the  1,200  signatories  to  Char- 
ter '77? 

How  can  we  effectively  express  our 
concern  for  human  rights?  When  the 
United  States  condemns  abuses  of 
human  rights,  be  they  in  Czechoslova- 
kia. Poland,  or  Ethiopia,  a  common  re- 
frain by  the  Soviet  Union  Is  that  if  the 
United  States  were  really  serious 
about  human  rights,  we  would  ratify 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 

In  1948.  the  treaty  was  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  0.  This  unanimous 
vote  was  due  in  part  to  the  active  role 
of  the  United  States.  We  also  helped 
in  drafting  the  text  of  the  convention. 
The  inability  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty,  and  thus 
declare  genocide  an  international 
crime  puzzles  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  I  have  had 
a  number  of  Senators  and  staff  and 
other  people  approach  me  and  say 
they  are  puzzled,  too.  They  cannot  for 
the  life  of  them  understand  why  this 
body  does  not  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

So  I  respectfully  urge  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  Senate 
ask  themselves  why  this  treaty  re- 
mains unratified  in  the  world's  great- 
est democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  Democratic  leader.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
wish  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 


NUCLEAR  DESTRUCTION:  A 
QUESTION  THAT  NEEDS  DIS- 
CUSSION 

Mr.    DANFORTH.    Mr.    President, 
some  months  ago,  a  man  I  much  re- 


spect told  me  of  a  terrible  thought 
that 'was  on  his  mind.  He  imagined 
that  at  his  death  he  appeared  before 
God  in  judgment,  and  God  asked  him, 
"What  did  you  do  to  prevent  the  nu- 
clear destruction  of  the  world  which 
brought  you  here?  " 

If  that  question  is  to  be  asked  of 
those  not  in  Government,  how  much 
more  should  it  be  asked  of  us  who 
share  responsibility  for  the  future  of 
America.  Any  honest  answer  to  that 
question  must  confess  the  most  colos- 
sal sin  of  omission  since  humankind 
has  existed. 

The  last  half  of  the  20th  century 
will  witness  the  increase  in  countries 
with  nuclear  capability  from  one  to 
perhaps  two  or  three  dozen.  One  need 
only  contemplate  the  number  of 
hands  through  which  nuclear  buttons 
will  pass  during  the  next  two  decades 
to  realize  the  great  danger  we  are  in. 

In  fact,  the  danger  is  so  terrible  that 
we  try  not  to  think  about  it.  We  would 
rather  think  about  busing  or  abortion 
or  school  prayer  or  anything  else  than 
about  the  possibility  of  world  destruc- 
tion. And  so  we  are  content  to  be 
casual  about  matters  of  life  and  death. 
We  do  not  pursue  arms  limitations 
talks  with  full  speed.  We  are  lax  about 
the  availability  of  nuclear  materiel. 
We  fail  to  develop  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  nonsuperpower  countries 
which  might  consider  using  the  bomb. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  minimize  the 
difficulty  of  putting  the  nuclear  genie 
back  in  the  bottle,  but  if  we  are  con- 
tent to  give  the  problem  a  low  priority, 
the  chances  of  avoiding  eventual  disas- 
ter seem  remote. 

America's  Government  and  Ameri- 
ca's people  should  make  this  question 
their  top  priority:  What  can  we  as  a 
country  do  to  lessen  the  chances  of 
nuclear  destruction? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  the  statement.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  important  statement.  Yester- 
day, the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  similarly  complained  about  our 
failure  to  address  this  overwhelming 
problem.  I  am  so  heartened  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  speak  out 
as  he  has  this  morning.  It  is  something 
we  simply  cannot  evade.  There  is  no 
more  important  responsibility  we  have 
than  to  provide  for  the  survival  of 
mankind  and  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  also 
the  generosity  of  the  minority  leader 
in  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  Mr.  Specter 
has  an  order.  I  should  like  to  accom- 
modate him  by  yielding  to  him  at  this 
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time  for  the  purpose  of  his  executing 
his  order  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  recognized. 


S.  2167-THE  UNFAIR  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill.  S.  2167,  which 
will  grant  American  industries  broader 
access  to  the  courts  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic injury  in  antidumping  cases  and 
countervailing  duty  suits.  This  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  provide  more  expe- 
ditious and  effective  relief  to  those 
companies  and  industries  injured  by 
foreign  products  being  dumped  or  sold 
on  the  American  market  at  less  than 
their  fair  value. 

As  just  one  example,  steel  imports  in 
1981  were  up  30  percent  over  1980, 
with  imports  from  the  European 
Common  Market  increasing  by  70  per- 
cent. 

This  legislation  will  provide  for  more 
practical  and  quick  relief  in  instances 
involving  violations  of  international 
trade  laws,  including  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT).  It  will  not  impose  any  addi- 
tional barriers  to  trade  or  initiate 
other  protectionist  measures.  It  will 
only  insure  that  trade  laws  will  be  en- 
forced with  greater  certainty,  vigor 
and  speed. 

The  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1979 
provides  a  mechanism  for  the  han- 
dling of  dumping  and  countervailing 
duty  complaints.  However,  a  typical 
antidumping  matter  may  take  13  to  17 
months,  requiring  multiple  decisions 
by  two  different  administering  agen- 
cies which  must  produce  evidence: 
First,  regarding  prices  in  the  seller's 
home  market,  second,  prices  in  third 
country  markets,  and  third,  support 
allegations  of  injury  to  a  U.S.  indus- 
try. Under  the  prior  law,  in  one  in- 
stance involving  the  television  indus- 
try, the  investigation  took  6  years. 

In  response  to  numerous  complaints 
by  the  steel  industry,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration initiated  by  administra- 
tive action  a  trigger  price  mechanism 
(TPM)  for  steel  products  only,  which 
was  originally  intended  to  be  more  ef- 
ficient than  the  antidumping  proce- 
dures. 

In  addition,  there  is  also  an  anti- 
surge mechanism.  For  example,  if  im- 
ports rise  over  a  certain  percentage  of 
domestic  consumption,  the  U.S.  indus- 
try is  operating  below  a  certain  capac- 
ity and  there  appears  to  be  a  surge  in 
imports,  the  Commerce  Department 
will  review  the  situation  with  an  eye  to 
initiating  antidumping  investigations. 


The  1979  act.  the  TPM,  and  the  anti- 
surge mechanism  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful because  they  have  not  signifi- 
cantly,shortened  the  time  frame  for 
antidumping  investigations.  The  harm 
is  done  before  the  investigation  is  com- 
pleted. Also,  they  have  not  been  effec- 
tive because  all  relief  is  prospective.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  shortcom- 
ings in  the  operation  of  each  of  these 
antidumping  mechanisms. 

For  example,  in  a  study  of  the 
Treasury's  administration  of  TPM 
prior  to  its  suspension  in  1980,  the 
GAO  determined  that  40  percent  of 
foreign  steel  imports  were  coming  into 
the  country  below  trigger  price,  with  6 
percent  significantly  below  trigger 
price.  However,  in  only  1  percent  of  all 
imports  were  antidumping  investiga- 
tions being  triggered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  Also,  since  the 
TPM  only  triggered  an  antidumping 
investigation,  all  of  the  procedures  set 
forth  In  the  1979  Trade  Agreement 
Act  stiU  apply. 

As  a  result  of  these  shortcomings, 
the  steel  industry  filed  massive  com- 
plaints in  the  spring  of  1980,  causing 
the  Carter  administration  to  suspend 
the  TPM.  It  was  subsequently  rein- 
stated immediately  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion. Last  month  the  steel  industry 
again  initiated  massive  complaints  and 
the  Reagan  administration  suspended 
the  TPM. 

These  dumping  complaints  were 
filed  by  most  of  the  major  steel  com- 
panies, including  United  States  Steel, 
Republic  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel, 
Jones  &  Laughlin,  Babcock  &  Wilcox. 
Inland  Steel.  National  Steel,  and  Cy- 
clops Corp.  These  complaints  alleged 
wholesale  violations  of  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  laws,  includ- 
ing instances  where  products  were 
being  dumped  at  over  60  percent  below 
the  fair  or  foreign  market  value. 
These  complaints  also  alleged  that  Eu- 
ropean steel  companies  had  received 
$30  bQlion  in  government  grants, 
loans,  guarantees,  and  other  forms  of 
subsidies  in  the  past  6  years  and  will 
receive  another  $30  billion  in  the  next 
4  years. 

While  considerable  criticism  has 
been  made  of  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try, it  has  maintained  a  small  profit 
over  the  past  6  years  while  foreign 
producers  have  run  up  $20  billion  in 
red  ink.  Without  government  subsi- 
dies, it  is  clear  that  many  of  these  for- 
eign producers  would  not  be  able  to 
dump  steel  on  American  markets. 

This  bill  would  grant  industries  im- 
mediate access  to  the  courts  so  that  al- 
legations about  the  dumping  of  for- 
eign products  could  be  determined  ex- 
peditiously. For  example,  just  recently 
a  Federal  district  court  handled  the 
extremely  complex  matter  regarding 
Mobil  Oil.  United  States  Steel,  and 
Marathon  Oil  in  only  a  few  weeks. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  up  to  13  to  17 


months  which  it  requires  to  resolve 
many  antidumping  investigations. 

This  legislation  would  apply  to  all 
industries  in  the  United  States,  not 
just  the  steel  industry,  who  are  affect- 
ed by  the  importation  or  sale  of  arti- 
cles at  less  than  the  fair  market  value. 
The  legislation  is  needed  to  prevent 
U.S.  unemployment  and  business  de- 
cline. 

Section  2  would  place  15  U.S.C.  72 
under  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws,  thus 
providing  plaintiffs  with  all  of  the 
remedies,  rights  of  action,  and  so 
forth,  provided  for  under  those  laws. 
Dumping  Is  a  predatory,  anticompeti- 
tive act  and  plaintiffs  in  these  cases 
would  then  have  the  ability  to  use  the 
precedents,  procedures,  and  immediate 
remedies  of  antitrust  laws. 

Section  3  substantially  amends  15 
U.S.C.  72. 

Subsection  (a)  would  extend  the  cov- 
erage of  this  legislation  from  import- 
ers and  those  who  assist  in  the  impor- 
tation of  goods  in  the  United  States  to 
include  those  persons  who  sell  prod- 
ucts which  are  dumped  on  American 
markets.  It  utilizes  terms  contained  in 
the  Trade  Act  to  reduce  the  vagueness 
in  the  current  statute.  The  use  of 
these  terms  is  well  established  under 
the  trade  laws.  The  existing  term.-! 
used  in  the  statute,  while  having  been 
previously  construed  in  court  tests,  do 
not  have  as  well-defined  meanings. 

In  addition,  this  subsection  would 
cover  instances  where  products  are  not 
sold  in  the  home  country  or  in  an- 
other foreign  country.  Using  the  con- 
structive value  approach  eliminates 
this  problem. 

Instead  of  proving  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  importer,  or  govern- 
ment intends  to  destroy  or  injure  an 
industry  of  the  United  States,  subsec- 
tion (a)  would  require  that  such  ac- 
tions result  in  and  have  the  reasonably 
foreseeable  effect  of  injuring  the 
American  industry  or  preventing  the 
establishment  or  modernization  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States.  This 
would  significantly  reduce  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  required  in  any  court 
action. 

Subsection  (b)  retains  the  criminal 
provisions  in  existing  law  and  provides 
for  imprisonment  up  to  1  year  but  in- 
creases the  fine  to  as  much  as 
$1,000,000. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  would  allow  any 
company  that  has  been  injured  by 
reason  of  any  violation  of  this  section 
to  file  suit  in  the  district  court  in 
which  it  resides,  transacts  business  or 
has  an  ag«it.  Under  current  law.  there 
have  been  questions  raised  about  who 
may  file  these  suits  and  in  what  dis- 
trict court.  This  provision  should 
eliminate  many  of  these  questions. 

Subsection  (c)(2)  would  set  forth  the 
relief  which  the  court  could  grant  in 
any  suit.  The  court  can  issue  a  tempo- 
rary  or   permanent   injunction   or   a 
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temporary  restraining  order  prohibit- 
ing the  further  importation  or  sale  of 
any  articles. 

Subsection  (c)(3)  retains  for  any  pre- 
vailing plaintiff  treble  damages  in  the 
case  of  any  injury  sustained  under  this 
section,  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
court  costs,  as  well  as  any  other  equi- 
table relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  burden  of 
proof  for  actions  brought  under  this 
section  to  shift  to  the  defendants.  The 
test  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act.  Under  current  law, 
the  plaintiff  always  bears  the  burden 
of  proof.  Under  subsection  (d).  the 
plaintiff  can  make  a  showing  of  viola- 
tion which  shall  constitute  a  prima 
facie  case.  In  addition,  any  prelimi- 
nary or  final  determination  by  the 
ITC  or  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  is  affirmative  in  nature  would  be 
considered  a  prima  facie  case.  A  com- 
pany may  file  suit,  using  the  record  es- 
tablished before  the  ITC  or  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  when  any  such 
preliminary  or  final  determination  has 
been  made.  The  burden  of  rebutting 
the  prima  facie  case  is  then  placed  on 
the  person  charged  with  the  violation. 
For  both  the  defendant  and  plaintiff, 
the  standard  of  proof  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  The  court, 
absent  rebuttal,  is  authorized  to  issue 
an  appropriate  order  including  any 
penalty  or  sanction  provided  for  in 
subsection  (c). 

Subsection  (e)  would  allow  the  court 
to  determine  at  any  point  during  the 
proceeding  to  prohibit  further  imports 
into  the  United  States.  This  would  en- 
courage judges  to  act  to  bar  further 
imports  where  an  American  company 
or  complainant  has  presented  a  strong 
case. 

Subsection  (f)  permits  subpenas  and 
other  summonses  to  be  sent  into  other 
districts  where  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

Subsection  (g)  permits  the  court  to 
find  against  the  defendant  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  defendant  fails  to 
comply  with  a  final  discovery  order  or 
other  order  or  decree  of  the  court.  The 
court  could  enjoin  the  importation  of 
the  articles  questioned  until  such  time 
the  defendant  complies  with  the  order 
or  decree. 

Subsection  (h)  would  allow  the  court 
to  review  in  camera  any  confidential 
or  privileged  material  in  any  case 
under  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (i)  would  require  that 
any  suit  filed  under  subsection  (d)  be 
advanced  on  the  court  docket  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  possible. 

Subsection  (j)  provides  that  the 
court  rely  on  the  definition  in  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921  and  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  in  construing  the 
term  "foreign  market  value."  To  the 
extent  that  any  governmental  or  other 
subsidy  is  not  included  in  the  con- 
structed or  foreign  market  value,  it  is 
to  be  added  on  to  such  value. 


Subsection  (k)  facilitates  the  serving 
of  legal  process  on  any  person  who 
sells  products  or  has  the  product  sold 
by  another  party  in  the  United  States. 
This  should  expedite  the  processing  of 
actions  under  subsection  (c). 

Subsection  (1)  sets  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations of  4  years. 

Section  4  states  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  this  act  is  consistent 
with  and  in  accord  with  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unfair  Foreign 
Competition  Act  of  1982." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  12)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  "nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen;"  the 
words  "section  801  of  the  Act  of  September 
8,  1916,  entitled  'An  Act  to  raise  revenue, 
and  for  other  purposes'  (39  Stat.  798:  15 
U.S.C.  72):". 

Sec  3.  Section  801  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to  raise  reve- 
nue, and  for  other  purposes"  (15  U.S.C.  72) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
import,  assist  in  importing,  or  sell,  or  cause 
another  to  import,  assist  in  importing,  or 
sell  within  the  United  States  any  article 
manufactured  in  a  foreign  country  at  a  pur- 
chase price  less  than  the  foreign  market 
value  (or,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  value, 
the  constructed  value)  prevailing  at  the 
time,  if  the  reasonably  foreseeable  effect  of 
such  importation  or  sale  of  such  article  is— 

"'(1)  material  injury  to  industry  or  labor 
engaged  in  commerce  in  the  United  States: 
and, 

"(2)  the  prevention,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  establishment,  modernization  or  expan- 
sion of  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  or 
combines  or  conspires  with  any  other 
person  to  violate  this  section  Is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and.  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000.  or  both. 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  who  has  been  Injured 
in  his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of,  or  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
section,  may  sue  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides,  transacts  business,  is 
found  or  has  an  agent,  without  respect  to 
the  amount  In  controversy. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  suit  filed  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  decide  such  suit  and  may  issue  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction  or  a 
temporary  restraining  order  prohibiting  the 
importation  or  sale  of  any  articles  which 
have  been  or  will  be  imported  or  in  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  plaintiff  prevailing  in  a  suit  filed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall, 
upon  a  finding  of  injury  under  subsection 
(a),  recover  threefold  the  damages  sus- 
tained, any  other  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate,  and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney  fees. 


"(d)  The  standard  of  proof  is  any  action 
filed  under  subsection  (c)  is  a  preponder- 
ance'of  the  evidence.  Upon  a  prima  facie 
showing  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  or  upon  preliminary  or  final 
determination  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  or  administering  authority  that 
is  affirmative  under  sections  703,  705,  733, 
or  735  of  the  Tarriff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1671b.  1671d.  1673b  and  1673d)  and  which 
shall  be  considered  a  prima  facie  case  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  burden  of  re- 
butting the  prima  facie  case  thus  made  by 
showing  justification  shall  be  upon  the 
person  charged  with  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  unless  justification  shall  be  affirm- 
atively shown  that  such  articles  have  not 
been  imported  or  sold  at  less  than  foreign 
marliet  value,  the  Court  may  issue  an  appro- 
priate order  including  any  penalty  or  sanc- 
tion authorized  by  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  If.  during  the  course  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  section,  the  court  determines 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  violation  of  this  section,  it  may  direct  that 
the  articles  concerned  be  excluded  from 
entry  or  sale  in  the  United  States,  pending 
completion  of  the  suit. 

•(f)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court 
before  which  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
may  be  pending  that  the  ends  of  justice  re- 
quire that  other  parties  should  be  brought 
before  the  court,  the  court  may  cause  them 
to  be  summoned,  whether  they  reside  in  the 
district  in  which  the  court  is  held  or  not. 
and  subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be  served 
and  enforced  in  any  judicial  district  of  the 
United  States. 

"(g)  If  a  defendant,  in  any  proceeding 
brought  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  fails  to 
comply  with  any  discovery  order,  or  other 
order  or  decree  of  such  court,  the  court  may 
enjoin  the  further  importation  into  the 
United  States,  sale,  or  distribution  in  inter- 
state commerce  within  the  United  States,  by 
such  defendant  of  articles  which  are  the 
same  as.  or  similar  to.  those  articles  which 
are  alleged  in  such  proceeding  to  have  been 
sold  or  impKjrted  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  until 
such  time  as  the  defendant  complies  with 
such  order  or  decree,  or  may  take  any  other 
action  authorized  by  law,  including  entering 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

"(h)  The  confidential  or  privileged  status 
accorded  to  any  documents,  comments  or  in- 
formation by  law  shall  be  preserved  in  any 
action  under  this  section.  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  court  may  ex- 
amine, in  camera,  the  confidential  or  privi- 
leged material,  may  accept  depositions,  doc- 
uments or  affidavits  under  seal,  and  may 
disclose  such  material  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  may  order. 

"(i)  Any  suit  filed  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  t>e  advanced  on  the  docket  and  expe- 
dited in  every  way  possible. 

"(j)  For  the  purpose  of  construing  the 
term  'foreign  market  value",  the  court  shall 
apply  the  definition  of  such  term  contained 
in  the  Anti-dumping  Act  of  1921  (19  U.S.C. 
160-173)  and  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1671  et.  seq.).  To  the  extent  that  any 
governmental  or  other  subsidy  provided  to  a 
manufacturer  or  producer  is  not  included  in 
the  foreign  market  value  or  constructed 
value,  then  the  amount  of  such  subsidy 
shall  t)e  added  on  to  the  foreign  market 
value  or  constructed  value. 

"(k)  The  acceptance  by  any  foreign  manu- 
facturer or  exporter  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege conferred  upon  him  to  sell  his  products 
or  have  his  products  sold  by  another  party 
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in  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  equiva- 
lent to  an  appointment  by  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer or  exporter  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  to  be  the  true  and  lawful  attor- 
ney upon  whom  may  be  served  all  lawful 
process  in  any  action  or  proceeding  relating 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer  or  exporter 
under  this  section. 

"(1)  The  action  brought  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  barred  unless  commenced  within 
four  years  after  the  cause  of  action  oc- 
curred. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  consistent 
with  and  in  accord  with  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 


AGENT  IDENTITIES  BILL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President. 
during  the  debate  on  the  agent  identi- 
ties bill.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  during  the  time 
allotted.  At  this  time.  I  should  like  to 
present  the  statement  of  my  position 
in  this  matter,  which  I  will  amplify 
when  the  agent  identities  bill  is  before 
the  Senate  for  further  debate  next 
week. 

Mr.  President,  all  Senators  share  a 
strong  desire  to  protect  the  identities 
of  U.S.  intelligence  agents  because  dis- 
closures harm  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies and  can  harm  the  agents  them- 
selves. All  Senators  want  to  enact  a 
law  that,  consistent  with  constitution- 
al protections  of  fairness  in  criminal 
justice  and  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
will  effectively  deter  systematic  disclo- 
sures and  will  surely  punish  the  disclo- 
sures. Disagreement  arises,  however, 
over  whether  requiring  proof  of  intent 
to  impair  U.S.  intelligence  activities  or 
only  reason  to  believe  impairment  will 
occur  will  better  assure  conviction  of 
the  guilty  and  protection  of  profes- 
sional Journalists  from  the  chilling 
effect  of  possible  prosecution. 

Senator  Chafee,  who  has  long  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  protecting  agents' 
identities,  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  of  1981  (S.  391)  to 
remove  the  requirement  of  intent 
which  was  inserted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  As  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  I  know  that  the  in- 
sertion was  made  to  protect  the  media. 
Senator  Chafee,  however,  believes 
that  the  intent  standard  "substantial- 
ly weakens  the  bill."  His  amendment, 
like  the  bill  passed  last  fall  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  sub- 
stitute a  lower  standard  of  proof  de- 
rived from  the  civil  law  of  negligence— 
"reason  to  believe." 

Its  sponsors  believe  the  amendment 
is  necessary  to  successful  prosecution 
of  those  "in  the  business  of  naming 
names"  and  do  not  believe  the  amend- 
ment would  threaten  the  press.  I  dis- 
agree. 

In  my  opinion,  as  a  former  prosecu- 
tor, the  reason  to  believe  standard  is 
inappropriate,  undesirable,  and  unnec- 
essary. It  may  also  be  unconstitution- 
al. 


In  our  system  of  justice,  criminal 
cases  have  traditionally  required  proof 
of  criminal  intent.  That  practice, 
which  has  been  generally  followed  in 
this  cdUntry  for  nearly  200  years,  has 
proven  to  be  both  realistic  and  fair. 
The  practice  is  workable  even  though 
we  cannot  get  inside  the  accused's 
head  to  examine  his  intentions  be- 
cause of  two  well  established  legal  doc- 
trines. First,  the  accused  is  deemed  to 
intend  the  "natural  and  probable  con- 
sequences" of  his  actions.  Second,  his 
intent  need  not  be  proved  by  direct 
evidence,  such  as  his  statements,  but 
may  be  inferred  from  his  actions. 
Juries  are  instructed  by  the  court  that 
specific  intent  'may  be  determined 
from  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  case."  Even  where  the 
accused  proclaims  that  his  intent  was 
innocent,  juries  often  discount  such 
statements  and  infer  the  requisite 
intent.  On  the  basis  of  considerable 
personal  experience  in  such  cases,  I 
know  that  the  doctrine  of  inferred 
intent  works  and  works  well. 

Requiring  intent  also  furnishes  an 
essential  element  of  the  fundamental 
fairness  that  characterizes  our  crimi- 
nal proceedings.  The  requirement 
serves  to  protect  innocent  individuals 
from  the  hardship  of  unnecessary  trial 
and  the  risk  of  unjust  conviction.  The 
lower  standard  of  reason-to-believe,  by 
contrast,  imposes  legal  liability  despite 
innocent  intentions  whenever  the 
person  should  have  foreseen  that 
harm  might  result  from  his  actions.  In 
the  context  of  agents'  identities,  this 
means  that  an  individual  motivated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  stop  illegal  prac- 
tices who  discloses  the  identity  of  the 
offending  agent  to  anyone  outside  of 
certain  Government  agencies  could  be 
sent  to  prison  because  he  should  have 
anticipated  that  his  disclosure  would 
make  fiiture  recruitments  or  coopera- 
tion of  agents  more  difficult.^  Indeed, 
such  impairment  might  well  follow 
from  virtually  any  disclosure,  even  one 
for  a  most  laudatory  purpose. 

Too  broad  a  range  of  cases  would  be 
included  by  a  standard  that  the  actor 
would  have  reason  to  believe  that 
identifying  an  intelligence  agent 
would  cause  such  impairment.  As  Sen- 
ator Chafee  himself  observed  in  the 
debate  last  Thursday,  "Any  reasonable 
person  would  know  that  by  naming 
names  you  are  going  to  impair  the  for- 
eign intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States."  If  that  is  so,  then  the 
reason-to-believe  standard  is  no  stand- 
ard at  all  for  it  is  met  automatically 
and  without  regard  to  the  purpose  or 
circumstances  of  the  disclosure.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  reason-to-believe  stand- 
ard is  inappropriate  in  a  felony  stat- 
ute. 

If  the  criminal  law  should  not 
punish  a  person  with  innocent  inten- 
tions, then  the  amendment  com- 
pounds the  inherent  unfairness  be- 
cause it  would  apply  in  a  first  amend- 


ment context.  Passage  of  the  Chafee 
amendment  could  subject  a  reporter 
or  broadcaster,  as  well  as  the  editors 
and  all  officers  involved  in  reviewing 
the  story,  risk  of  criminal  prosecution. 
No  matter  how  innocent  everyone's  in- 
tentions, how  necessary  disclosure  of 
the  name  was  to  the  credibility  or  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  story  or  how  outra- 
geous or  illegal  the  conduct  of  the 
agent,  criminal  prosecution  would  be 
possible. 

No  doubt,  the  Justice  Department 
would  decline  to  prosecute  such  a  case. 
But  a  violation  certainly  would  have 
occurred. 

Some  Senators  have  argued  that  re- 
porters in  such  circumstances  are  not 
covered  by  the  bill  because  of  another 
provision  which  requires  proof  that 
the  disclosure  was  made  "in  the  course 
of  a  pattern  of  activities  intended  to 
identify  and  expose  agents."  Senator 
Chafee,  for  example,  said  in  the 
debate.  "It  is  not  one  disclosure,  it  is  a 
pattern  of  activities."  The  definition 
given  to  "a  pattern  of  activities,"  how- 
ever, is  several  actions  with  a 
"common  purpose."  Such  a  pattern 
would  be  found  in  the  following  hypo- 
thetical circumstance. 

A  reporter  separately  interviews  six 
sources  about  an  unidentified  CIA 
agent  allegedly  involved,  with  agency 
approval,  in  drug  trafficking  overseas. 
In  each  interview,  the  reporter  seeks 
clues  to  the  person's  identity.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  piecing  together  various  facts 
and  then  writes  a  story  naming  only 
this  one  agent.  Since  the  six  inter- 
views—a reporter's  normal  and  lawful 
pursuit— all  had  the  common  purpose 
of  gathering  facts  for  a  story  about 
the  agent,  they  form  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities and  undeniably  they  were  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  this 
agent.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  amended  bill 
would  not  require  a  series  of  disclo- 
sures over  a  period  of  time,  but  only 
one  disclosure  in  one  story  that  could 
result  from  activities  as  innocuous  as 
news  interviews. 

The  mere  possibility  of  prosecution 
in  such  circumstances  might  have  a 
very  chilling  effect  on  the  press.  After 
all,  whether  or  not  with  good  reason, 
members  of  the  press  may  be  reluctant 
to  rely  on  the  grace  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment not  to  prosecute  them  even 
though  they  would  have  violated  the 
terms  of  the  act.  But  the  discomfort  of 
the  press  is  not  where  the  potential 
harm  ends.  Chilled  by  the  act,  the 
press  might  become  less  vigorous,  less 
confident  and  therefore  less  informa- 
tive. The  public  would  be  the  loser. 

Precisely  to  prevent  such  chilling, 
the  courts  closely  scrutinize  the  consti- 
tutionality of  any  such  criminal  stat- 
ute. If  S.  391  is  amended,  the  courts 
might  well  strike  it  down  as  unconsti- 
tutional. In  that  event,  my  colleagues 
and  I  might  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
the  same  debate  5  years  hence.  We 
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might  again  be  considering  S.  391  as 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
because  in  that  form  the  bill  is  not 
subject  to  serious  constitutional  chal- 
lenge. It  is  the  amendment  that  cre- 
ates the  constitutional  infirmity. 

A  workable  bill  5  years  from  now  is 
too  late;  our  intelligence  agents  need 
and  deserve  such  a  bill  right  now.  In 
fact,  all  parties  to  the  debate  agree  on 
the  need  for  immediate  action  on  a  bill 
that  will  survive  legal  challenge,  that 
will  reach  those  whose  evil  deeds  led 
to  the  bill  being  proposed,  and  that 
will  result  in  successful  prosecutions 
of  those  trying  to  impair  U.S.  intelli- 
gence activities.  I  would  hope  they 
would  also  agree  that  the  bill  must  do 
so  without  impairing  freedom  of  the 
press. 

In  view  of  the  risks  entailed  in  the 
Chafee  amendment,  what  is  the  over- 
riding need  that  justifies  taking  these 
risks?  The  administration,  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  CIA  have  consist- 
ently indicated  a  strong  preference  for 
the  reason  to  believe  standard  which 
they  view  as  more  effective.  President 
Reagan  recently  wrote  Senators,  stal- 
ing— 

.  .  .  Attorney  General  Smith  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  (Chafee  version)  is  far  more 
likely  to  result  in  an  effective  law  that  could 
lead  to  successful  prosecution. 

In  theory,  they  may  be  correct,  but, 
with  all  due  respect,  I  believe  in  prac- 
tice the  amendment  is  unlikely  to  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  successful 
prosecution  for  these  three  reasons: 

First.  Indictments  would  be  less 
likely  because  of  increased  "graymail"; 

Second.  Trials  would  be  longer  and 
more  complicated  and  confusing,  put- 
ting the  CIA,  instead  of  the  accused, 
on  trial  as  to  the  adequacy  of  its  ef- 
forts to  protect  intelligence  indenti- 
ties;  and 

Third.  Appeals  might  involve  greater 
delay  and  risk  of  reversal. 

The  amendment  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary since  the  bill,  as  reported,  will 
reach  all  those  it  needs  to  reach.  Only 
legitimate  Journalists  would  be  beyond 
its  reach,  but  the  CIA  has  always  been 
very  clear  about  its  total  lack  of  inter- 
est in  prosecuting  reporters.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  those  persons  who  publish 
items  like  the  Covert  Action  Informa- 
tion Bulletin.  In  my  judgment  such 
persons  can  be  successfully  prosecuted 
under  the  intent  standard  since  their 
intent  is  apparent  from  the  face  of 
their  publications.  I  have  met  twice 
with  Director  Casey  and  know  that  he 
finds  the  committee  version  of  the  bill 
acceptable. 

What  if  their  successors  try  to  mask 
their  intention  by  proclaiming  their 
purpose  to  be  not  impeding,  but  im- 
proving U.S.  intelligence  activities?  In 
the  debate.  Senator  Chafee  stated 
that  such  protestations  would  create 
"a  loophole  big  enough  to  drive  a 
truck  through."  Juries,  in  my  experi- 
ence, are  not  so  easily  tricked.  Rather, 


they  are  skeptical  of  what  the  accused 
says  and  looks  to  what  he  did  in  as- 
sessing intent. 

Certainly,  no  actual  case  has  been 
cited  to  which  could  not  be  brought  or 
was  lost  because  intent  could  not  be 
established  while  reason  to  believe 
could.  Moreover,  I  have  been  advised 
by  former  Justice  Department  officials 
that  in  most  intelligence  disclosure 
cases  what  prevents  prosecution  is  not 
insufficient  proof  of  intent  but  rather 
what  has  become  known  as  graymail. 
Graymail  occurs  when  the  defense  is 
able  to  compel  sufficient  revelation  of 
intelligence  secrets  that  the  cost  of 
the  prosecution  is  viewed  as  exceeding 
the  benefits.  Consequently,  most  such 
investigations  are  terminated  without 
a  prosecution  being  initiated  even 
though  ample  proof  exists.  Sometimes 
the  defense  is  entitled  by  law  to  intro- 
duce the  sensitive  information  at  trial. 
More  often,  however,  defense  attor- 
neys are  merely  entitled  to  receive  the 
information  as  part  of  their  pretrial 
preparation,  known  as  discovery. 

Unintentionally,  the  amendment 
would  probably  increase  the  scope  of 
the  pretrial  discovery  that  the  court 
would  order.  For  instance,  the  defense 
could  assert  that  in  view  of  the  appar- 
ent absence  of  harm  to  those  agents 
whose  identities  were  previously  re- 
vealed, their  client,  rather  than  having 
reason  to  believe  impairment  would 
follow  his  disclosure,  instesui  had 
reason  to  believe  it  would  not.  Thus, 
the  defense  would  seek  to  discover  all 
CIA  documents  on  the  2,000  persons 
previously  identified  as  intelligence 
agents  in  order  to  determine  what 
effect,  if  any,  the  public  revelation  of 
identity  had  on  their  safety  and  pro- 
ductivity. In  response,  the  CIA  would 
deny  the  discovery  requests  even 
though  the  prosecution  could  not  then 
proceed. 

The  so-called  graymail  statute  en- 
acted by  Congress  does  not  solve  this 
problem  for  it  did  not— and  could 
not— restrict  the  scope  of  discovery. 
That  depends  on  the  elements  of  the 
offense  charged  and  the  nature  of  the 
Government's  proof.  All  the  statute 
did  was  prevent  surprise  use  of  classi- 
fied information  at  trial  and  expressly 
authorize  the  trial  Judge  to  admit  into 
evidence  documents  from  which  sensi- 
tive information  had  been  deleted  and 
also  to  use  summaries  in  place  of  the 
actual  documents. 

The  bill  as  reported  does  not  present 
any  problem  of  discovery.  Under  the 
intent  standard,  CIA  documents  on 
the  2,000  agents  previously  identified 
would  not  be  discoverable  because  the 
agents'  fate  is  entirely  relevant  to  the 
accused's  intent.  Even  if  the  dangers 
of  pretrial  discovery  could  somehow  be 
circumvented,  the  danger  of  undue 
disclosure  of  its  secrets  at  trial  would 
probably  cause  the  CIA  to  demand 
that  the  Justice  Department  abruptly 
terminate      the     prosecution     either 


through  a  plea  bargain  generous 
enovtgh  to  entice  the  defendant  or  by 
outright  dismissal  of  all  charges. 

Senators  supporting  the  amendment 
have  also  suggested  that  the  reason-to- 
believe  standard  would  avoid  resorting 
to  highly  intrusive  investigative  tech- 
niques such  as  wiretapping  and  inquir- 
ing at  trial  into  the  accused's  political 
opinions.  The  prediction  that  the 
intent  standard  would  require  sifth  in- 
trusions again  underestimate  the  so- 
phistication of  juries.  Private  tele- 
phone conversations  of  the  publishers 
of  Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin 
are  hardly  necessary.  Their  public 
statements— even  perusal  of  the  publi- 
cations themselves— leaves  no  doubt 
whatever  about  their  intent.  In  any 
event,  the  intrusiveness  of  investiga- 
tion under  either  standard  will  depend 
primarily  on  the  judgment  and  poli- 
cies of  Justice  Department  officials. 

If  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  in  fact  makes  for 
better  prosecutions,  then  why  do  the 
CIA  and  the  Justice  Department 
strongly  prefer  the  Chafee  version? 
Perhaps  the  appeal  of  the  Chafee  ver- 
sion is  that  it  appears  tougher.  But  in 
reality,  criminal  statutes  derive  their 
effectiveness  from  their  capacity  to 
deter  future  misconduct.  Generally, 
deterrence  comes  not  from  statutes 
which  look  stem,  but  ones  that  are  en- 
forced. Those  misguided  persons  who 
seek  to  expose  our  intelligence  agente 
are  the  least  likely  to  be  dissuaded 
merely  by  enactment  of  a  new  law. 
What  would  deter  them  would  be 
seeing  someone  go  to  prison  for 
naming  names.  In  similar  fashion,  the 
morale  of  our  agents  would  be  raised 
not  by  enactment  of  a  tough  looking 
statute  but  by  enforcement  of  a  realis- 
tic statute. 

Deterrence,  furthermore,  only  con- 
tinues as  long  as  convictions  are  sus- 
tained on  appeal.  If  amended,  the  stat- 
ute not  only  might  by  invalidated  but 
its  application  in  particular  cases 
might  be  reversed.  A  jury's  finding  on 
intent  normally  cannot  be  overturned 
by  an  appellate  court  unless  the 
record  of  the  trial  is  entirely  devoid  of 
any  evidence  on  which  the  jury  could 
have  based  its  determination.  Reason 
to  believe,  however,  is  a  standard  that 
permits  the  courts  to  second-guess  the 
jury  and  reverse  its  finding  if  the  ap- 
pellate judges  disagree. 

Supporters  of  the  amendment  take 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  phrase 
'"reason  to  believe"  appears  in  a  hand- 
ful of  criminal  statutes,  including  the 
Espionage  Act,  that  have  been  upheld 
by  the  courts.  Three  crucial  distinc- 
tions have  been  overlooked  in  this 
regard.  First,  these  statutes  focused  on 
surreptitious  transfers  of  secret  infor- 
mation, while  S.  391  concerns  public 
disclosures.  Second,  no  appellate  case 
has  been  found  affirming  a  conviction 
based  only  on   reason   to  believe.   In 
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most  of  the  statutes  the  prosecution 
may  prove  either  intent  or  reason  to 
believe.  Review  of  the  cases  suggests 
that  the  evidence  proved  intent. 
Third,  the  reason  to  believe  standard 
is  used  very  differently  in  these  stat- 
utes than  in  S.  391.  Typically,  the  de- 
fendant must  have  the  normal  crimi- 
nal intent  when  he  passes  the  secret 
information.  Reason  to  believe  comes 
in  on  the  issue  of  what  the  receiver 
will  do  with  the  information.  If  the  de- 
fendant has  reason  to  believe  the  for- 
eign power  will  use  it  against  the 
United  States,  he  is  guilty.  Thus, 
reason  to  believe  has  been  used  to  de- 
scribe the  defendant's  state  of  mind  as 
to  what  third  parties  may  do,  not,  as 
in  this  amendment,  as  to  what  he  him- 
self is  doing. 

In  short,  my  review  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act  has  led 
to  the  firm  conclusion  that,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
would  provide:  Better  protection  for 
agents'  identities  because  it  is  more 
prosecutable;  better  protection  of  fun- 
damental fairness  because,  like  compa- 
rable felony  statutes,  it  requires  crimi- 
nal intent;  and  better  protection  of 
freedom  of  the  press  because  it  re- 
moves the  threat  of  possible  prosecu- 
tion. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
have  remaining  under  his  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
moi;ts  consent  that  I  may  have  control 
of  that  time,  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

ANTISEMITIC  INCIDENTS  UP 
FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  B'nai  B'rith's  Febru- 
ary bulletin. 

One  would  have  hoped  that  after 
the  disturbances  of  the  past  few  years 
in  this  country  the  voices  of  hate 
would  have  been  stilled.  This  is  obvi- 
ously not  the  case.  The  report  clearly 
shows  that  there  are  still  those  in  our 
society  who  would  deny  to  some  of  our 


citizens  that  basic  right  which  is  one 
of  the  foundations  of  our  country- 
freedom  of  religious  practice. 

According  to  the  Leagues  report, 
the  number  of  anti-Semitic  incidents 
doubled  between  1980  and  1981— from 
377  to  974.  The  report  also  reviews  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  by 
various  States  to  punish  those  who 
would  tamper  with  our  liberties. 

Last  year,  here  in  the  Senate,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  make 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  damage  any  cem- 
etery or  a  building  used  for  religious 
purposes  (S.  966).  The  League's  report 
points  up  the  need  for  legislation  to 
enable  the  full  resources  of  law  en- 
forcement to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
those  who  would  violate  one  of  our 
citizens"  most  fundamental  rights. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
myself,  and  Senators  Simpson,  Sar- 
BANES,  BoscHWiTZ,  and  Metzenbaum 
who  are  cosponsors  of  this  measure  in 
working  for  its  early  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League's  bulletin  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  ADL  Bulletin.  Feb.  1982] 

Anti-Semitic  Incidents  Up  for  the  Third 
Year 

The  number  of  reported  anti-Semitic  inci- 
dents in  1981  was  more  than  double  1980. 
according  to  the  Anti-Defamation  League's 
annual  national  audit.  It  was  the  third 
straight  year  that  the  episodes  more  than 
doubled. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  anti-Semitic 
vandalism  against  Jewish  institutions  and 
private  property,  such  as  homes  and  stores, 
and  against  public  property  (swastikas  or 
anti-Jewish  epithets  scrawled  on  buildings, 
for  example),  the  audit  also  revealed  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  bodily  assaults  against 
Jews  as  Jews,  and  in  mail  or  phone  threats 
to  Jews  and  Jewish  institutions. 

At  ihe  same  time,  there  were  Signs  that 
American  society  is  reacting  with  growing 
determination  against  vjmdals  motivated  by 
bigotry  and  religious  prejudice. 

There  were  974  episodes  of  anti-Semitic 
vandalism  reported  to  ADL's  27  regional  of- 
fices around  the  country.  These  took  place 
in  31  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
1980,  there  were  377  reported  in  28  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1979.  there 
were  120  episodes:  In  1978,  there  were  49. 

The  number  of  assaults,  mail  smd  phone 
threat*,  and  harassroents  of  Jews  and 
Jewish  institutions  reported  In  1981  was  350. 
compared  with  112  In  1980. 

As  iB  1980,  most  reports  of  Incidents  of 
anti-Semitic  vandalism  in  1981  came  from 
the  states  of  New  York  (326),  California 
(150),  New  Jersey  (94)  and  Massachusetts 
(59)— roughly  65  percent  of  the  total  nation- 
wide. 

The  Northeast,  with  roughly  half  of  the 
reported  incidents,  was  once  again  the  geo- 
graphic area  with  the  greatest  number  of 
episodes. 

The  more  serious  offenses— arson,  at- 
tempted arson,  bombings  and  attempted 
bombings— numbered  less  than  three  per- 
cent of  the  total  incidents  reported  in  1981. 
The  other  97  percent  consisted  of  swastika 


daubings,  anti-Jewish  graffiti,  and  similar 
types  of  vandalism. 

Desecrations  of  Jewish  cemeteries  in- 
creased from  five  in  1980  to  15  in  1981. 

As  in  1980.  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  arrested  in  connection  with  the  1981 
episodes  of  overt  anti-Semitic  vandalism,  as- 
saults, threats  and  harassments  were  20 
years  of  age  or  under. 

During  1981.  ADL  received  reports  that  73 
individuals  had  been  arrested  in  connection 
with  39  episodes  of  anti-Semitic  vandalism 
and  that  62—85  percent— were  20  or  under. 
The  remaining  11  were  adults,  of  whom  six 
were  arrested  in  connection  with  a  single 
episode  in  Nashville.  TN.  This  Involved  an 
abortive  plot,  allegedly  hatched  by  persons 
having  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  neo-Nazi  affili- 
ations, to  bomb  a  synagogue.  In  only  one 
other  episode  was  there  evidence  of  activity 
by  organized  hate  groups— an  episode  in  In- 
diana in  which  one  of  two  men  arrested  was 
affiliated  with  a  Klan  group. 

POLICE,  LAWMAKERS  REACTT 

There  are  signs  that  American  society  is 
reacting  to  the  proliferation  of  bias  crimes. 
There  is  evidence  of  stepped-up  activity  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  to  combat  of- 
fenses motivated  by  religious,  racial  and 
ethnic  prejudice.  This  has  been  seen  in  the 
tristate  area  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  scene  of  44  percent  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  incidents  of  vandalism  reported  in 
1981.  and  in  other  states  which  have  em- 
barked on  closer  monitoring. 

In  the  last  year,  moreover,  there  have 
been  indications  of  greater  concern  for  the 
victims  and  targets  of  these  crimes.  In  New 
York  City,  borough  police  commanders  are 
now  mandated  to  make  personal  visits  to  all 
victims  and  targets  of  offenses  that  are  mo- 
tivated by  bigotry. 

During  1981.  ADL  sponsored  security  con- 
ferences in  communities  from  coast  to  coast, 
designed  to  bring  officials  of  Jewish  institu- 
tions together  with  law  enforcement  experts 
to  discuss  and  plan  proper  security  proce- 
dures. 

Eight  states  enacted  statutes  last  year 
aimed  at  dealing  with  the  problem  of  reli- 
giously-motivated vandalism.  These  states— 
where  almost  two-thirds  of  the  reported 
anti-Semitic  episodes  occurred— were:  Arizo- 
na. California,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Oregon.  Rhode  Island  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Generally,  the  statutes  can  be  divided  into 
two  categories.  In  the  first  group  are  laws 
providing  Increased  criminal  penalties  for 
those  found  guilty  of  vandalizing  cemeteries 
and  houses  of  worship. 
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28— Louisiana       I  0  0 

29-OWation)a 1  o  0 

30-Tenness«e I  3  0 

31— Iowa      .„ 0  0  I 

32-OC        .___.... 0 1 2 

lotah 974  377  350 


The  other  group  of  new  laws  requires  a 
showing  of  specific  criminal  Intent  to 
harass.  Intimidate  or  terrorize  an  individual 
on  the  basis  of  the  individuals  race,  religion 
or  national  origin  before  a  conviction  cbx\  be 
obtained.  These  will  likely  be  harder  to  en- 
force and  may  result  in  fewer  convictions. 

Other  aspects  of  the  new  statutes  provide 
for:  the  creation  of  a  state  commission  to 
study  religious,  racial  and  ethnic  harass- 
ment (Rhode  Island):  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  relating  to  incidents  direct- 
ed against  racial,  religious  or  ethnic  groups 
(Maryland);  civil  remedies  for  victims  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  religious  vandalism  (New 
York,  Oregon  and  Washington),  and  in- 
creased penalties  for  cross  burning  (Mary- 
land). 

ADL  has  developed  a  model  religious  van- 
dalism law  to  provide  those  states  that  do 
not  have  such  legislation  with  a  single,  com- 
prehensive, constitutionally  sound  approach 
to  this  problem. 

The  model  statyte's  first  and  second  sec- 
tions create  penalties  for  vandalism  against 
houses  of  worship,  cemeteries,  schools  and 
community  centers,  and  also  for  committing 
certain  ci  lines  "by  reason  of  the  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  of  another 
person."  In  both  cases,  the  statute  leaves 
the  severity  of  the  penalties  up  to  Individual 
state  legislatures,  and  assumes  that  when 
two  or  more  persons  agree  to  engage  in 
these  types  of  crimes,  it  would  constitute 
criminal  conduct  under  the  state  s  general 
conspiracy  law. 

The  third  section  of  the  ADL  bill  gives  vic- 
tims of  the  crimes  described  in  the  first  two 
sections  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  and  at- 
torney fees  and  makes  parents  liable  for 
their  children's  actions.  These  forms  of 
relief  have  a  significant  deterrent  value  and 
provide  Incentive  for  victims  to  bring  civil 
suits. 

CAUSE  or  ANGUISH 

While  the  1981  audit  records  974  Incidents 
in  a  nation  of  220  million  people,  the  real 
significance  of  the  phenomenon  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  ratio.  Each  episode  of  anti-Se- 
mitic vandalism,  each  assault,  threat  or  ha- 
rassment against  an  Individual  or  an  Institu- 
tion, causes  serious  anguish  in  the  entire 
Jewish  community  and  is  a  crime  against 
the  community. 

Why  does  it  happen?  Professor  Melvin 
Tumin,  the  Princeton  University  sociologist 
who  was  chairman  of  an  ADL-sponsored 
task  force  of  educators,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, social  scientists  and  psychiatrists 
that  met  in  New  York  shortly  after  ADL's 
1980  audit  was  released,  made  this  observa- 
tion: the  anti-Semitic  nature  of  teenage  van- 
dalism can  be  attributed  to   "the  transmis- 


sion belts  coming  from  families  and  other 
institutions  where  resentment  of  Jews  is  ex- 
pressed."  The  increase  may  be  just  the  "tip 
of  an  Iceberg "  and  the  overt  expression  of 
"a  pervasive  and  deep-rooted  anti-Semitism 
which  has  lain  dormant"  for  years. 

Many  dangers  to  Jewish  security,  perhaps 
springing  from  these  deep  roots,  are  per- 
ceived In  the  current  American  milieu.  A 
disturbingly  high  percentage  of  Americans 
all  too  readily  accept  anti-Semitic  stereo- 
types about  alleged  Jewish  control  of  the 
media  or  banking  institutions,  for  example. 
There  has  been  an  injection  of  anti-Semi- 
tism into  debates  on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  A 
worldwide  campaign  of  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda has  been  conducted  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  various  Arab  regimes,  and  some 
Third  World  countries,  exemplified  in  a 
number  of  United  Nations  resolutions,  in- 
cluding that  equating  Zionism  and  racism. 
And  a  continuing  peril  confronts  the  State 
of  Israel  with  whose  destiny  the  fate  of 
Jews  everywhere  Is  closely  linked. 

Episodes  of  anti-Semitic  vandalism  or  har- 
assment against  Jews  are  not,  in  short,  the 
only  measure  of  antl-SemltIsm  in  our  socie- 
ty. But  they  are  an  Indication  of  a  disturb- 
ing quotient  of  anti-Jewish  hostility  just  be- 
neath the  surface  of  American  life. 

Society  is  beginning  to  respond  to  those 
manifestations  of  anti-Semitism  which  take 
the  form  of  vandalism,  assaults  and  harass- 
ment. Stricter  laws  are  being  enacted  and 
law  enforcement  stepped  up.  Greater  con- 
cern for  the  targets  and  victims  of  bias 
crimes  is  being  shown.  All  are  essential  first 
steps. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  deeper  an- 
swers and  the  more  relevant  responses  lie  in 
the  home,  in  the  school,  and  In  the  church. 
Much  more  can  be  done  In  these  crucial  in- 
stitutions of  American  life  to  educate  youth 
about  the  evils  of  anti-Semitism  and  other 
forms  of  religious,  racial  and  ethnic  preju- 
dice. 


TENNESSEE  AND  THE  NEW 
FEDERALISM 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Federalism  proposal  of  the 
Reagan  administration  has  engen- 
dered a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Nation.  I  think  that 
there  is  considerable  support  for  the 
concept  and  the  principles  of  the  Fed- 
eralism proposals  put  forward  by  the 
administration,  but  there  is  consider- 
able concern  about  the  fiscal  impact  of 
these  same  proposals. 

And  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  caimot 
have  a  New  Federalism  that  works  a 
hardship  on  State  and  local  taxpayers. 
We  carmot  have  a  New  Federalism 
that  simply  shifts  the  fiscal  problems 
we  are  having  at  the  Federal  level  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  tell 
them  to  handle  these  problems  with 
no  concern  for  the  budgetary  prob- 
lems that  may  result. 

Mr.  President,  recently  State  Repre- 
sentative John  T.  Bragg,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
House  Finance.  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee wrote  an  article  for  Termessean 
on  February  28  which  detailed  the 
fiscal  impact  of  the  administration's 
New  Federalism  proposals  on  Tennes- 
see. The  article  is  a  sobering  one  and 


should  be  considered  by  my  colleagues 
as  w#  endeavor  to  put  together  a  New 
Federalism  proposal  that  will  responsi- 
bly and  constructively  sort  out  the 
duties  and  financial  responsibilities  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Representative 
Bragg  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reagan  Passes  the  Buck  Without  Passing 

Bucks 

(By  John  Bragg) 

President   Ronald   Reagan   has  proposed 

significant  changes  in  American  Federalism 

which  will  have  serious  adverse  impact  on 

the   people   of  Tennessee.   The   announced 

swap-turnback  program  could  cost  Tennes- 

seans  an  accumulated  $2.5  billion  loss  by 

1991. 

He  proposes  to  take  over  the  cost  of  the 
Medicaid  program  and  give  us  the  cost  of 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
and  food  stamps.  In  addition,  in  1984,  Ten- 
nessee will  be  given  about  45  programs  cov- 
ered by  122  federal  grants  in  1981. 

As  this  program  has  been  proclaimed,  a 
new  ■federalism  trust  fund  "  will  be  created 
that  "contemplates  no  net  financial  gain  or 
loss  to  the  states."  This  is  not  likely.  Gov. 
Richard  Snelling.  R-Vermont,  and  U.S.  Sen. 
David  Durenburger.  R-Mlnn..  have  said  so 
and  asked  the  President  to  Include  a  pro- 
gram of  long-range  revenue  adjustment  to 
equalize  the  obvious  fiscal  disparities  among 
the  states. 

The  end  result  of  Reagan's  program  en- 
dorsed by  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  originally. 
Is  likely  to  force  Tennessee  to  pass  an 
Income  tax  sometime  between  1987  and 
1991.  Now  both  the  governors  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures  are 
asking  for  changes  in  the  proposals. 

The  numbers  of  Fiscal  Year  1982  are 
murky:  the  calculus  for  Fiscal  Year  1983  is 
even  murkier.  The  Reagan  budget  calls  for  a 
decrease  of  over  $10  billion  in  federal  aid  to 
state  and  local  governments,  not  including 
food  stamps  and  off-budget  items  such  as 
student  loans  and  farmer  loans.  This  entire 
issue  has  been  presented  In  a  most  ambigu- 
ous manner.  We  need  a  straightforward 
answer  to  the  question  "How  will  we  be  af- 
fected?" 

The  1983  Reagan  budget  proposal  calls  for 
$9.8  billion  less  In  federal  outlays  to  states 
than  they  are  counting  on  this  year.  This 
represents  a  sizable  cut  for  every  state. 

There  are  many  different  estimates  of  the 
impact  on  Tennessee,  but  based  on  its  his- 
toric share  of  federal  aid.  Tennessee  will 
lose  around  $180  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
This  loss  will  be  approximately  $130  million 
for  state  government  and  $50  million  for 
local  governments.  Tennessee  will  have  been 
a  big  loser  of  federal  revenue  for  two  succes- 
sive years  before  the  swap/turnback  and  the 
federalism  trust  fund  even  begin  to  operate. 

It  Is  against  the  preceding  backdrop  that 
the  Reagan  initiative  for  swap  and  turnback 
must  be  evaluated. 

In  Washington  last  Sunday.  Budget  Direc- 
tor David  Stockman  told  me  there  would  be 
no  losers  or  no  winners,  but  the  numbers 
are  dangerous  to  the  states.  It  Is  going  to 
take  a  lot  of  doing  for  all  to  come  even. 

The  swap  would  involve  the  absorption  by 
the  federal  government  of  the  Medicaid  ex- 
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penditures  while  giving  Tennessee  the  cost 
of  APDC  and  food  stamps. 

Consider  the  following,  based  on  Alexan- 
der's 1982-83  budget  estimates: 

Pood  Stamps:  $329.7  million— federal 
funds. 

APDC:  $59.2  million— federal  funds. 

Medicaid:  ($158.4)  million— state  funds. 

Swap  Loss:  $230.5  million. 

Tennessee  would  be  short-changed  $230.5 
million  if  the  ■big  swap  "  were  in  1982-83. 
Tennessee  is  one  of  the  states  in  this  coun- 
try that  finances  only  about  30  percent  of 
its  Medicaid  program.  Therefore,  the  feder- 
al government's  assuming  full  responsibility 
of  Medicaid  would  free  up  relatively  fewer 
state  dollars  in  Tennessee.  States  funding  50 
percent  of  their  Medicaid  program  will  have 
more  state  dollars  available  for  other 
things. 

Now  let's  look  at  some  of  the  major  cate- 
gories of  the  45  program  areas  involving  the 
122  categorical  grants  the  President  has 
talked  about  "turning  back"  to  the  states  by 
1984. 

Federal  funds  in  Tennessee  1982-83  budget 

Suggested  program  turnbacks:  iminonsi 

Education  and  training $108 

Low  income  assistance 24.3 

Health  and  social  services  (exclud- 
ing swap  items) 217.6 

Transportation 202.6 

Community  development 26.6 

OSHA 1.6 
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Telephone  Tax 


Percent 
1.1 


1988. 


March  I  1982 


Total 580.7 

The  funding  of  these  "turnbacks  "  plus 
others  that  will  more  directly  affect  local 
governments  are  supposed  to  come  from  a 
trust  fund  of  $28  billion  from  1984  to  1987. 
The  cost  of  these  programs  this  year  is  $40 
billion.  This  means  the  programs  must  be 
cut  $12  billion  by  1984.  In  1987.  the  trust 
fund  and  the  excise  taxes  supporting  them 
are  to  be  phased  out  by  1991  at  the  rate  of 
25  percent  reduction  per  year.  The  states 
could  then  levy  those  abandoned  federal 
taxes  or  abandon  the  programs. 

A  recent  White  House  release  showed  a 
state-by-state  breakdown  on  the  swap,  turn- 
back and  trust  fund  allocations.  This  break- 
down indicated  that  Tennessee  would  have 
to  pick  up  $401  million  in  APDC  and  food 
stamps  and  $567  million  in  turnback  pro- 
grams for  a  total  of  $969  million  (sic)  Ten- 
nessee was  estimated  to  save  $267  million  in 
Medicaid  costs  and  to  receive  $702  million 
from  the  trust  fund— an  even  trade  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  problem  with  this  analysis  is 
that  the  Medicaid  savings  are  overstated  by 
$95  million.  We  estimate  Tennessee's  share 
of  the  1984  Medicaid  program  at  $172  mil- 
lion which  allows  for  an  8.6  percent  growth 
over  1983.  In  Governor  Alexander's  1983 
budget  he  estimates  Medicaid's  growth  at  7 
percent.  To  reach  $267  million  in  1984,  Med- 
icaid would  have  to  grow  88.6  percent  over 
1983. 

A  recent  analysis  provided  Tennessee  by 
the  National  Governor's  Association  and  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 
reveals  an  annual  $222  million  shortfall  for 
the  swap/turnback  combined.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposed  funding  for  1984-87  (the 
swap/turnback  period)  provides  for  neither 
growth  nor  inflation. 

The  $28  billion  trust  fund  is  proposed  to 
be  funded  as  follows: 

Percenl 

59.6 

7.9 

9.6 

21.8 


Oil  Windfall  Tax. 

Gasoline  Tax 

Tobacco  Tax 

Alcohol  Tax 


Total 100.0 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Reagan's 
1983  budget  proposal  projects  these  funding 
sources  to  generate  more  than  $41  billion. 
Reagan  chose  to  establish  a  trust  fund  at 
$13  billion  less.  Obviously,  services  will  be 
cut  in  1983  before  he  turns  back  the  pro- 
grams in  1984.  It  appears  Reagan  would 
rather  focus  on  his  1984  swap/turnback  pro- 
posal than  his  1983  budget  proposal. 

An  implicit  assumption  of  the  proposed 
trust  fund  allocation  is  that  there  will  be  no 
growth  at  all  in  any  of  the  programs  turned 
back  to  the  state.  This  means  that  even  if 
Tennessee  is  successful  in  eliminating  all 
growth  in  these  programs,  the  real  funding 
level  will  decline  each  year  by  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. Assuming  an  average  rate  of  5  per- 
cent each  year,  1984-1987,  the  purchasing 
power  of  $702  million  would  be  reduced  to 
around  $600  million.  Stated  differently,  the 
allocation  would  have  to  grow  to  around 
$810  million  to  keep  up  with  5  percent 
annual  inflation.  Thus,  to  keep  the  service 
of  these  programs  at  the  fiscal  year  1984 
level  will  cost  Tennessee  an  additional  $100 
million. 

The  second  phase  of  the  federalism  trust 
fund  runs  from  fiscal  year  1988  through 
1991.  The  fund  will  be  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent each  year  of  $7  billion  as  the  federal 
government  phases  out  excise  taxes  on  alco- 
hol, tobacco,  and  gasoline  and  the  oil  wind- 
fall profit*  by  1991.  During  this  period,  the 
states  have  the  option  of  taxing  these 
sources  or  other  sources  of  revenue  to  con- 
tinue the  services  offered  or  of  cutting  the 
programs  accordingly. 

Based  on  Tennessee's  1984  "share"  of  the 
trust  fund,  we  would  lose  $175.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $351.0  million  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  $528.5  million  in  1990.  and  $702  mil- 
lion in  1991.  This  assumes  no  growth  in  the 
programs  turned  back. 

If  Tennessee  does  not  increase  taxes  and 
the  federal  government  follows  the  Reagan 
"turnback  scenario. "  all  of  these  programs 
would  have  to  be  phased  out  in  Tennessee. 
The  types  of  programs  that  we  are  talking 
about  relate  to  funds  for  roads,  airports, 
local  mass  transit,  water/sewer  treatment, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  training,  educa- 
tion, health  and  social  services,  and  local 
government  revenue  sharing. 

When  we  analyze  these  sources,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  Tennessee 
could  substitute  a  state  tax  for  the  federal 
tax  on  gasoline,  tobacco  and  alcohol.  Howev- 
er, the  state  tax  on  these  items  is  already 
high.  For  example.  Tennessee  ranks  45th 
among  the  states  In  beer  consumption— but 
ranks  4th  among  the  states  in  beer  tax  dol- 
lars collected.  Also,  suppliers  will  surely 
resist  adding  state  taxes  to  replace  federal 
taxes.  (Anytime  a  Tennessee  excise  tax  is 
out  of  line  with  bordering  states  there  is 
bootlegging  in  that  commodity.) 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  for  the 
trust  fund  is  the  oil  windfall  profits  tax. 
This  is  estimated  to  produce  $16.7  billion  of 
the  $28  billion  or  nearly  60  percent.  Since 
Tennessee  is  not  a  major  oil-producing 
state,  this  source  of  revenue  is  not  available 
to  replace  the  reduced  federal  revenue.  In 
order  to  maintain  these  programs  at  nomi- 
nal 1987  levels,  and  sissuming  the  adoption 
of  state  excise  taxes  to  replace  federal  taxes, 
the  following  amounts  would  have  to  be 
raised  in  Tennessee  from  other  sources: 


Millions 

$104.7 

1989 , 209.4 

1990 - 314.1 

1991 - 418.8 

Where?  The  overburdened,  regressive 
sales  tax,  a  state  property  tax,  a  payroll  tax 
or  an  income  tax?  There  may  be  a  choice  of 
taxes,  but  it  is  certain  there  will  have  to  be 
new  taxes  because  of  Reagan's  swap/turn- 
backs. It  may  become  a  big  "flop  back." 

The  Reagan  analysts  make  much  of  the 
fact  that  regional  income  differentials  have 
been  narrowing.  For  Tennessee,  the  reality 
is  that  our  per  capita  income  in  1981  was 
80.6  percent  of  the  national  average  and  we 
ranked  around  42nd  among  the  states.  The 
highest  we  have  been  in  150  years  is  about 
82  percent  of  the  national  average  and  it 
doesn't  look  like  we're  going  to  get  much 
closer. 

Proposals  for  recruiting  new  industry  for 
Tennessee  are  good  as  far  they  go.  but  they 
won't  go  very  far  if  we  don't  have  adequate 
water,  sewer,  roads,  training,  education  and 
a  healthy  economy.  In  December  1981,  87  of 
Tennessee's  95  counties  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  above  the  national  average.  A 
number  of  our  counties'  unemployment 
rates  exceeded  the  Great  Depression  level. 
Tennessee  needs  federal  equalizing  support, 
but  it  looks  like  we're  not  going  to  get  it. 

The  bottom  line  for  Tennessee  is  that 
Reagan  is  passing  the  buck,  but  Tennessee 
will  have  to  come  up  with  the  bucks.  In  es- 
sence, the  burden  of  the  federal  deficit  and 
increased  defense  spending  is  being  shifted 
disproportionately  to  Tennessee  while 
human  needs  are  being  neglected. 

This  will  come  to  pass  unless  state  and 
local  officials  can  change  the  direction  of 
"new"  federalism  and  make  Director  Stock- 
man's pledge  come  true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  still  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
are. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caJl  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectitm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there    further   morning   business? 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


Is 
If 


SENATOR  HARRISON  A. 
WILLIAMS.  JR. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate, 
Senate  Resolution  204,  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  Ethics  Committee  in 
respect  to  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  The  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  'S.  Res.  204)  expelling  Sena- 
tor Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  of  New 
Jersey,  from  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  our  intention 
that  this  turn  into  a  live  quorum.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  18  Leg.] 


Baker 

Grassley 

McClure 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Hatch 

Specter 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Stevens 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Inouye 

Warner 

East 

Jackson 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  A  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the  absent 
Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Andrews 

Gorton 

Pell 

Armstrong 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Baucus 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Hollings 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ton 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Roth 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Schmitt 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stafford 

DAmato 

Lugar 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Mathias 

Symms 

Denton 

MatUngly 

Tower 

Dixon 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Domenici 

Moynihan 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Murkowski 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Nickles 

Gam 

Packwood 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  reso- 
lution yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
yield  to  the  majority  leader  2  minutes 
or  so  much  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that,  yesterday,  the  proponents 
of  the  resolution  consumed  219  min- 
utes, the  opponents  HI  minutes.  In 
view  of  the  arrangement  yesterday 
that  the  time  for  debate  will  be  eoual- 
ly  divided  on  each  day  and  since,  obvi- 
ously, we  did  not  meet  that  yesterday, 
I  indicated  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
that  we  would  be  glad  to  try  to  reclaim 
all  or  part  of  that  disparity  of  the  time 
for  debate  during  the  session  today.  I 
shall  leave  that  up  to  the  managers  of 
the  resolution  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  to  decide  how  they  do  it.  but  I 


make  this  suggestion:  Since  we  shall 
have  5  hours  for  debate  today,  ap- 
proximately. I  suggest  that  we  have  a 
rough  allocation  of  time  of  3  hours  to 
the  opponents  and  2  hours  to  the  pro- 
ponents. If  there  is  a  requirement  for 
more  than  that,  we  shall  change  that 
and  make  it  4  hours  to  1  hour,  which 
will  clearly  cover  the  problem  of 
equality  of  time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  finds  that  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  does,  also. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
leave  it  to  the  managers  to  decide  how 
to  allocate  that  today,  but  I  urge  that 
we  either  have  equity  today  or  try  oth- 
erwise to  recover  the  balance  of  time 
between  sides. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  certainly  agrees.  I  also  state 
for  the  record  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  was  most  gracious  yesterday  in 
permitting  us  to  continue  and  lay  out 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  ma- 
jority leader's  attention  for  a  moment, 
we  had,  as  was  plainly  obvious,  on  the 
floor  yesterday  nearly  full  attendance 
from  all  Senators.  I  know  it  is  still 
close  to  the  lunch  hour,  but  I  am  re- 
luctant to  begin  this  because  I  know 
that  Senator  Williams  wants  to  make 
his  statement.  I  think  in  fairness  to 
him,  as  we  have  from  the  beginning, 
we  perhaps  ought  to  get  a  rollcall  and, 
if  necessary,  institute  a  motion  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
require  a  quorum  ctdl  to  require  the 
attendance  of  absent  Senators.  But  I 
think,  if  I  may  inquire  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. I  can  move  that  the  Ser- 
gent  at  Arms  request  the  attendance 
of  Senators  without  a  quorum  call.  Am 
I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Only  in  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

QUORtJM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

[Quorum  No.  19  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Domenici 

Melcher 

Baker 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hayakawa 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Heflin 

Roth 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Schmitt 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Tsongas 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Wallop 

DeConcini 

Kennedy 

Warner 

Denton 

Mathias 

Welcker 

Dixon 

Mattingly 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  96. 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  44  Leg.] 
YEAS-96 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baker 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

F^easler 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

DAmato 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Denton 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Long 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lugar 

Warner 

Domenici 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Mattingly 

Zorinsky 

East 

McClure 

Exon 

Melcher 
NAYS-2 

Goldwater 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Simpson 

Thurmond 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did 
not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum 
is  now  present. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  once  again  Sen- 
ators remain  on  the  floor.  I  anticipate 
that  we  will  have  important  debate  im- 
mediately and  I  hope  Members  will 
not  absent  themselves  from  this 
Chamber  except  as  that  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  absent  Senators,  before 
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you  arrived  in  the  Chamber  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  as  to  the  sharing  of 
time  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
still  do  not  have  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  agreement,  with- 
out going  into  detail,  was  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  recapture  some  of  the  time 
that  the  committee's  side  used  in  yes- 
terday's debate,  and  it  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  both  Senator  Inouye  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  I 
simply  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  to  establish  a  quorum  that 
Senator  Williams'  own  remarks  might 
be  heard  be  divided  equally  between 
the  side  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
and  the  side  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  wishes  recognition. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  for  this  opportunity  to  begin 
the  presentation  of  my  case  personal- 
ly. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  23  years 
ago  I  stood  proudly  in  this  Senate 
Chamber.  I  raised  my  hand  to  take  my 
oath,  an  oath  I  have  never  violated. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  new 
to  all  of  us.  a  resolution  on  expulsion. 
I  win  say  things  that  will  contradict 
things  that  others  have  said  in  other 
places. 

I  would  feel  better  about  myself  if  I 
were  under  an  oath,  waiving  any  con- 
stitutional protection  I  have  because 
of  my  position  as  a  Senator,  speaking 
in  the  Senate  Chamber— that  would 
remove  any  doubt  over  the  validity  of 
my  representation  of  the  facts,  as  I 
know  them,  before  the  Senate  today. 
To  show  that  what  I  say  here  is  con- 
sistent with  all  testimony  I  have  pre- 
sented before  the  courts  and  before 
the  Ethics  Committee. 

I  would  request,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  be  placed  under  such  an  oath,  remov- 
ing me  from  any  constitutional  protec- 
tion I  might  have  as  to  the  claim  of 
perjury. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  trial  in  the  legal  sense  nor  the 
constitutional  sense,  nor  is  it  an  im- 
peachment proceeding,  the  only  trial 
the  Senate  can  conduct. 


I  believe  there  is  no  precedent  for  a 
Member  to  take  an  oath  prior  to  en- 
gaging in  debate  on  a  resolution  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  However.  Mr. 
President,  if  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  that  oath  is  at  Senator  Williams' 
request,  that  it  does  not  change  the 
character  of  this  proceeding,  which  is 
still  a  debate  on  a  resolution. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Senator  subscribed  to  an  oath  when 
he  testified  before  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. This  is  not  an  evidentiary  proceed- 
ing but  rather  a  debate  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States— as  long  as  this  is 
clearly  understood  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey^  taking 
such  oath. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Parliamen- 
tarian provide  an  oath  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  who  may  adminis- 
ter it  as  in  the  case  of  the  administer- 
ing of  an  oath  in  an  impeachment  pro- 
ceeding. 

Might  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  whether  he  has  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  characterization 
of  the  situation  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  expressed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  none. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  then 
have  no  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  propound  an  inquiry  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  please  use  his  micro- 
phone. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Would  the  majority 
leader  feel  that  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  submitting  himself  to  an  oath, 
would  In  any  way  alter  or  waive  the 
constitutional,  absolute  constitutional, 
immunity  for  what  he  said  in  this 
Chamber? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
not.  No  oath  administered  to  any  Sen- 
ator beyond  his  initial  oath  as  a 
Member  can  affect  his  status  or  stand- 
ing on  this  floor.  No  oath,  in  my  judg- 
ment, can  convert  debate  into  testimo- 
ny. No  oath  can  give  a  superior  or  infe- 
rior position  to  a  statement  of  a  Sena- 
tor, whether  sworn  or  not,  in  the 
course  of  that  debate. 

It  is  the  preference,  however,  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  that  an 
oath  be  administered,  and  with  that 
understanding,  which  he  has  acknowl- 
edged. I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  the  administering  of  an  oath 
would  not  in  any  way  change  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  debate  in 
this  Chamber  and  it  would  not  extend 
the  authority  of  either  the  executive 
or  the  judicial  branches  to  challenge 
the  constitutional  immunity  of  state- 
ments made  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  further  agree— I 
do  agree  with  him,  but  would  he  fur- 
ther agree— that  there  is  no  Member 
of   the  Senate   who  can   individually 


waive  or  otherwise  affect  the  constitu- 
tional immunity  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  statements  made  on  the 
Senate  floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  agree  with  that. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  have  I  now  stated  any  po- 
sition with  which  he  disagrees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  cannot  agree  or 
disagree.  I  had  thought  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  relinquish  the  pro- 
tection provided  a  Senator  under  the 
"Speech  and  Debate"  clause.  I  wish  to 
be  subject  to  the  laws  every  citizen  is 
subject  to  as  it  relates  to  my  participa- 
tion in  this  debate.  That  is  what  I 
wanted. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  and  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect that  that  was  our  conclusion.  May 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  was  it 
not  our  feeling  this  could  be  accom- 
plished? I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  rely  on  any  unusual 
constitutional  protection  for  what  I 
say  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  he  does  not  carry 
any  unusual  protection.  He  carries 
only  the  protection  described  in  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senator,  with  due  respect,  nor  the 
Senate  could  add  to  or  detract  from 
the  constitutional  status  of  a  Member 
engaging  in  debate  on  this  floor.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  beyond  our  power. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  oath.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  must  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  acknowledges  that  it  does  not 
extend,  elaborate,  diminish,  alter,  or 
change  his  status  as  a  Senator  engag- 
ing in  debate,  and  that  by  the  adminis- 
tering of  the  oath  it  does  not  in  any 
way  modify  the  status  of  those  state- 
ments as  they  may  be  made? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  would  impress 
me  that  to  take  an  additional  oath 
here  of  this  nature  would  be  an  unnec- 
essary action  under  the  Senator's  con- 
stitutional ruling  and,  quite  frankly,  I 
did  not  imagine  that  we  would  have 
this  problem  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  May  we  submit  an  in- 
quiry to  the  Presiding  Officer? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  May  we  have  a  ruling 
on  the  understanding  that  was  enunci- 
ated by  the  majority  leader? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  From  the 
time  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Vice 
President  has  refrained  from  inter- 
preting the  Constitution  for  the 
Senate,  and  in  this  instance  the  Chair 
takes  the  same  position.  Senator. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Chair 
very  much, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
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Jersey.  If  he  wishes  to  take  an  oath,  as 
he  has  indicated.  I  believe  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  prepared  with 
Bible  in  hand  to  administer  such  an 
oath. 

I  repeat  it  is  unprecedented  except 
in  impeachment  cases.  This  is  not  an 
impeachment  case.  This  is  not  an  evi- 
dentiary proceeding.  The  taking  of  the 
oath  will  not  affect  the  quality  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  It  will  not  extend,  modify, 
or  reduce  the  constitutional  protection 
accorded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

It  will  have  no  effect  in  that  respect. 
But  I  can  fully  understand  how  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersery  personally 
feels  and.  for  that  reason.  I  will  not 
lodge  an  objection. 

I  assume.  Mr.  President,  that  inas- 
much as  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  require  an  of- 
ficial act  by  the  Senate,  it  would  ne- 
cessitate either  the  adoption  of  a 
motion  to  that  effect  or  the  granting 
of  unanimous  consent? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  perfectly  happy, 
Mr.  President,  to  withhold  my  objec- 
tion to  that,  and  I  would  urge  Sena- 
tors to  do  the  same  on  the  basis  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  question  I  have  of 
the  majority  leader  is  even  though  the 
taking  of  the  oath  might  confer  upon 
the  testimony  adopted  here  of  our  col- 
league a  certain  aura,  is  it  not  possible 
that  in  setting  this  precedent  that 
hereafter  the  quality  of  the  testimony 
any  of  us  might  present  might  be  sus- 
pect if  a  Member  were  not  to  take  an 
oath  of  that  variety  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  the  standard  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  attempts  to  ele- 
vate his  testimony  to  now?  In  short, 
although  it  may  be  a  step  that  is  un- 
derstandable, it  seems  to  me  the  prece- 
dent has  some  possibility  of  setting  a 
standard  to  which  others  might  be 
asked  to  repair,  and  although  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  asserted  that  in  no 
way  would  the  veracity  of  Senators  be 
more  suspect  in  the  future,  it  would 
appear  that  this  does  appear  to  set  a 
precedent  which  sets  a  standard  that 
the  Senator  is  asserting  a  higher 
degree  of  truth? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  every 
statement  expressed  by  the  Senator 
with  one  exception,  and  that  is  that  no 
testimony  will  be  taken  in  this  Cham- 
ber. This  is  not  an  evidentiary  pro- 
ceeding. I  would  not  wish  the  record  of 
this  debate  to  suggest  we  are  now 
taking  testimony.  We  are  not  taking 
testimony.  We  are  engaging  in  the 
debate  on  Senate  Resolution  204 
which  is  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate. 


But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  think  there  is  a  danger  that 
in  the  future  someone  may  say.  "Well, 
if  you  believed  that  firmly  in  your 
point  in  that  debate,  why  don't  you 
take  an  oath  and  repeat  that  under 
oath?" 

I  think  that  would  be  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
freedom  of  debate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  testimony  before  the 
Ethics  Committee  given  by  Senator 
Williams  was  under  oath. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
for  that  answer.  Mr.  I>resident? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, it  was,  as  was  all  testimony  that 
was  taken. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  would  think  if  Senator 
Williams  would  like  to  be  sworn,  I  see 
no  precedent  problem.  It  is,  in  effect,  a 
continuation  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Ethics  Committee  under  oath  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  I  do  not  see— and  I 
share  totally  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  majority  leader— that  obviously 
by  unanimous  consent  or  any  other 
device,  we  cannot  change  the  safe- 
guards that  apply  to  all  Senators  on 
matters  of  debate  in  this  body. 

We  are  not  held  liable  elsewhere,  as 
the  courts  have  held  over  and  over 
again,  on  this  floor. 

But  I  would  like  to  observe  that  it 
seems  to  me  totally  consistent  with 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  Ethics 
Committee  that  if  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  wishes  to  make  his  state- 
ment under  oath,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
the  principal  person  affected  here, 
that  that  is  a  matter  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  I 
would  certainly  not  object.  I  think  it  is 
totally  in  order  if  he  so  wishes  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  As  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  indicat- 
ed, if  it  is  clearly  understood  on  this 
record  and  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  we  are 
not  expanding  or  contracting  the  con- 
stitutional status  of  a  statement  made 
in  debate  on  this  floor.  I  am  anxious 
to  accommodate  him.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  to  that,  because  we 
should  not  prolong  this  point. 

If  the  point  is  acknowledged  now  by 
the  absence  of  objection,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  this  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  I  would  urge  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  prepare  to 
administer  the  oath  he  requests. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  cplloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  majority  leader  stated 
that  because  the  Constitution  provid- 
ed certain  rights  a  Senator  could  not 
waive  them  for  himself  or  for  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  some  further  in- 
quiry should  be  made  because  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  law  that  any  citizen 
may  waive  his  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. Indeed,  every  day  in  this  coun- 
try citizens  waive  their  rights  to  trial 
by  jury,  they  waive  their  rights  to 
remain  silent,  and  they  waive  their 
rights  to  have  their  own  home 
searched  without  a  warrant. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  precise 
nature  of  this  proceeding,  but  I  think 
there  may  well  be  a  precedent  in  the 
making  here  because,  unless  there  was 
something  peculiar  with  respect  to 
this  right,  it  is  quite  clear,  as  a  general 
matter  of  constitutional  law.  that  any 
citizen  may  waive  his  or  her  right 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  reply 
to  my  friend  from  Maine,  who  was  a 
distinguished  Federal  jurist  l>efore  he 
came  to  this  Chamber,  that  were  I 
practicing  law  before  his  court- 
indeed,  I  practiced  law  before  many  of 
his  colleagues  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate— the  first  suggestion  I  would 
make  is  that,  unlike  a  situation  where 
an  individual  may  waive  rights  accru- 
ing only  to  himself,  an  individual 
Member  of  the  Senate  cannot  waive 
the  immunity  of  the  "Speech  and 
Debate"  clause  because  this  involves 
the  Senate  itself  as  an  institution.  I 
think  that  is  adequate  grounds  for  the 
basis  that  an  individual  Senator 
cannot  waive  the  "Speech  and 
Debate"  clause. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  way  to  clear  this  matter 
up  is  to  simply  agree  that  the  Senator 
has  stipulated  that  he  is  prepared  to 
say  anything  he  will  say  here  under 
the  penalties  of  perjury  and  he  is  of- 
fering, in  effect,  to  take  an  oath  and 
say  that  every  word  he  says  is  under 
oath.  Why  do  we  not  leave  it  on  that 
basis?  The  Senator  is  willing  to  say 
that  everything  he  says  here  is  under 
the  penalty  of  perjury  before  the 
Ethics  Committee  or  before  any 
proper  forum  and  let  it  go  at  that,  be- 
cause that  is  basically  what  the  offer 
is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  exactly  it.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  protec- 
tion given  to  any  Member  of  this  body, 
that  their  words  could  never  be  ques- 
tioned. I  am  waiving  my  rights  in  this 
regard.  I  am  the  only  one  who  could 
press  that  as  a  defense,  and  I  make 
notice  now  that  I  would  not  press  it. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  possible  objection  to  that.  If  the 
Senator  is  acknowledging  that  were  he 
to  be  cited  and  charged  for  perjury  be- 
cause of  his  debate  in  the  Senate  and 
he  did  not  seek  to  assert  that  immuni- 
ty on  his  own  behalf,  no  one  can 
compel  him  to  do  so,  but  the  Senate  as 
an  institution  could  assert  it.  It  is  a  far 
different  thing  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent in  the  Senate  that  the  adminis- 
tering of  an  oath  changes  that  consti- 
tutional status. 

If  that  is  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  as  I  understand  it. 
based  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  think  the  issue  is  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  majority 
leader  and  I  are  in  agreement.  I  will 
proceed  with  the  understanding  that  I 
consider  myself  to  be  subject  to  the 
oath  I  took  prior  to  my  testimony 
before  the  Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  he  understands  that  I  did  not  do 
this  in  any  way  to  impede  his  presen- 
tation, but  rather  because  I  felt  the 
keen  responsibility  to  see  that  we  did 
not  change  the  status  of  the  Senate  as 
an  institution  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  that 
and  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
cooperation  and  understanding.  As 
always,  I  am  impressed  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Constitution  and  rules  and 
precedents  of  this  body.  Quite  frankly, 
in  earlier  discussions  with  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  we  had  not 
anticipated  this  difficulty.  I  think  it  is 
wise  that  it  developed  this  way.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  today,  as  I  stand 
before  you  and  my  colleagues,  I  know 
that  I  am  completely  innocent  of  all 
crime  or  Impropriety  and,  therefore, 
totally  confident  that  I  will  be  fully 
exonerated  in  the  appeals  process. 

We  all  have  an  important  responsi- 
bility to  deliberate  on  the  most  funda- 
mental questions  relating  to  the  sover- 
eign integrity  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  an 
independent  institution  of  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  am  to  be 
Judged  by  my  peers  on  the  totality  of 
the  Abscam  net  that  was  so  crudely 
wrapped  around  me.  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
where  my  law  case  was  tried,  the  jury 
was  specifically  denied  the  right  to 
consider  Government  misconduct.  The 
Ethics  Committee  prohibited  any  con- 
sideration of  the  gross  misconduct  of 
operators  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  FBI. 

If  the  Abscam  operation  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  its  totality,  not  only  my 
conduct  but  the  Government's  con- 
duct must  be  considered,  I  submit  to 
you,  by  the  full  U.S.  Senate,  so  that 
justice  might  be  realized. 

These  elements  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  FBI.  which  sought  to 
instigate  and  foster  criminal  activity 
where  none  existed,  must  bear  respon- 


sibility for  their  part  in  this  sordid 
affair.  It  is  this  Government  miscon- 
duct, the  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
ethically  repugnant  methods  of  those 
involved  within  the  FBI  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  who  sought  to  impli- 
cate me  in  their  criminal  scheme  that 
must  be  examined. 

And  it  is  in  light  of  this  executive 
culpability  that  we  must  consider  the 
entire  operation  before  we  can  consid- 
er the  preposterous  reconmiendation 
that  I  be  expelled  from  this  body— an 
action  last  taken  in  our  history  against 
those  who  committed  treason  during 
the  Civil  War. 

No  citizen  should  be  made  to  he  an- 
swerable, neither  by  judicial  nor  moral 
standards,  for  what  it  appears  he  or 
she  may  have  done.  Each  citizen,  how- 
ever, must  be  held  responsible,  and  in 
every  respect,  for  what  he  or  she  has 
done.  So  it  must  be  with  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. 

I  have  not  committed  a  crime  nor 
have  I  acted  improperly.  It  is  the  mis- 
perception  which  h£is  been  created, 
created  by  the  techniques  of  this  oper- 
ation and  by  the  media  which  I  must 
dispell. 

So  I  rely  upon  you,  my  colleagues,  to 
conduct  a  reasoned,  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  reprehensible  activities 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment during  its  Abscam  operation.  I 
rely  upon  you  to  perform  the  historic 
function  for  which  this  great  body 
exists,  to  guide  our  Nation  on  the 
course  of  justice. 

The  constitutional  barrier  that  sepa- 
rates the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  has  been  shattered  by  this 
attempt  to  create  crime.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country  that 
this  has  happened. 

It  has  happened  to  me.  It  can 
happen  again.  My  fight,  until  most  re- 
cently, has  been  a  lonely  fight,  but  in 
conscience  I  had  no  choice.  If  this 
tactic  goes  unchallenged,  tomorrow, 
tomorrow,  tomorrow,  it  could  become 
an  Executive  method  to  control  and 
intimidate  this  sovereign  branch  of 
Government. 

I  must  say  to  you,  my  colleagues, 
that  we  are  compelled,  as  hard  as  it  is, 
as  politically  demanding  as  it  is.  to 
bring  this  issue  to  our  judgment. 

I  could  have  made  it  easier  for  all  of 
you  by  resigning— and  many  counseled 
me  to  do  just  that.  However,  to  have 
done  so  would  have  led  to  a  precedent 
that,  carried  forward,  could  destroy 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  which  I 
am  pledged  to  uphold.  To  walk  away 
from  this  fight,  a  matter  of  highest 
principle,  would  have  been  a  betrayal 
of  the  trust  which  has  been  placed  in 
me  by  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  in 
four  Senate  elections. 

Therefore.  I— and  I  must  say  at  this 
point,  my  wife  Jeanette— have  been 
unwavering  in  our  uphill  struggle  to- 
gether during  this  whole  ordeal. 


I,  along  with  all  American  citizens, 
first  learned  of  the  previously  secret 
Abscam  operation  2  years  ago.  As  I 
looked  out  of  my  house  and  saw  a  bar- 
ricade of  media  who  had  received  leaks 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  before 
I,  myself,  was  accused  of  any  crime.  I 
knew  then  that  the  first  principle  of 
American  justice  was  being  turned  on 
its  head.  That  first  principle  of  justice 
is  that  a  man  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  I  knew  when  I  looked  out  at 
that  sea  of  media,  innocent  though  I 
was  of  any  crime,  that  I  would  have  to 
battle  to  prove  my  innocence.  I  knew 
that  the  fantasy  that  had  been  devel- 
oping over  the  prior  13  months  was  an 
attempt  to  get  me  to  appear  to  be 
doing  something  criminal. 

The  abuses  of  certain  members  of 
the  Government  during  the  investiga- 
tion and  since  it  was  first  revealed  to 
me  have  been  extensive. 

Government  agents,  a  hired  crimi- 
nal, and  co-opted  individuals  forged  a 
letter  on  my  Senate  stationery.  They 
committed  major  perjury,  obstruction 
of  justice,  and  other  crimes.  They  took 
bribes  and  gift  favors  from  the  con- 
victed felon,  Mel  Weinberg,  who  bra- 
zenly attempted,  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, to  bring  about  my  demise. 

They  considered  drugging  me.  On 
June  10,  1979,  Mel  Weinberg  had  a 
telephone  conversation  in  which  he 
was  told  by  one  of  the  co-opted  char- 
acters in  this  affair  that  I  was  not  a 
"doer,"  that  I  always  moved  "quietly," 
and  when  Weinberg  was  directly  told 
that  "I  do  not  use  power  for  my  ad- 
vantages," he  responded  on  tape,  "Oh, 
how  can  we  make  him  use  it?" 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  FBI 
and  Department  of  Justice  wrongdo- 
ing is  the  machinations  of  Mel  Wein- 
berg, the  hired  criminal,  and  the 
errant  Government  operatives.  Even 
further  goes  the  web  of  Government 
misconduct  against  the  Constitution 
and  misconduct  against  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Irvin  Nathan,  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Attorney  General  during  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Abscam  scenario,  ap- 
peared recently  on  nationwide  televi- 
sion on  the  "20/20"  show.  He  made  a 
statement  that  I  have  put  upon  a 
poster  so  that  all  Members  can  see  it 
and  consider  it.  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Nathan,  and  he  is  now  no  longer 
in  the  position  of  Assistant  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  said  recently: 

I  think  that  people  in  public  office  have  to 
be  concerned  that  the  people  they  may  be 
dealing  with  are  undercover  agents,  and 
matters  may  ultimately  be  on  tape  and  may 
be  prosecuted  in  the  courts.  And  I  think 
that  that  has  to  have  an  inhibiting  effect  on 
public  officials. 

The  rest  of  the  chart  includes  an  ad- 
ditional statement  that  deals  with  part 
of  the  law  on  undercover  operations. 
You  can  see  that  Mr.  Nathan  said, 
"The  court  of  appeals  in  New  York 
has  indicated  a  public  official  who  is 
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presented  with  an  opportunity  can 
always  say  no.  He  can  always  get  up 
and  leave." 

That  is  a  statement  from  a  court.  In 
my  case.  I  will  develop  how  a  clear 
bribe  was  offered  to  me.  I  not  only 
said  "No"  but  I  repeated  it  several 
times— rejecting  this  illegal  offer. 

I  do  believe  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Nathan  suggests  an  attitude  that 
we  should  consider  most  profoundly. 
Does  it  portend  the  wave  of  the  future 
that  was  predicted  in  Orwell's  '1984."? 
It  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, I  suggest,  not  only  to  public  offi- 
cials who  are  here  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress;  it  is  also  an  attitude  of 
an  approach  that  I  find  abhorrent  to 
our  free  society.  I  leave  it  there  for 
now  for  your  thoughtful  consider- 
ation. 

Recently,  Federal  Judge  Ruggero  Al- 
disert  of  the  United  States  Third 
Court  of  Appeals— this  was  on  Febru- 
ary 12  of  this  year— in  a  dissenting 
opinion  on  Abscam  had  a  statement 
that  represents  the  deeper  meaning 
that  this  state  of  affairs  represents. 
Judge  Aldisert's  most  eloquent  words  I 
would  like  to  quote.  He  said: 

To  the  Department  of  Justice,  its  oper- 
ation was  a  taste  of  honey.  To  me  it  ema- 
nates a  fetid  odor  whose  putrescence  threat- 
ens to  spoil  basic  concepts  of  fairness  and 
justice  that  I  hold  dear.  That  the  FBI  has 
earned  high  praise  for  its  ijerformance  in 
the  traditional  discharge  of  its  duties  should 
not  Immunize  the  secret  police  tactics  em- 
ployed in  its  Abscam  operation  from  appro- 
priate and  vigorous  condemnation. 

Erwin  Griswold.  former  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States  and  long- 
standing and  eminent  dean  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  as  we  all  know,  has  also 
stated  that,  'The  methods  used  in 
Abscam  of  surreptitiously  taping  inno- 
cent legislators  raises  the  specter  of 
the  police  state  methods  which  we 
have  always  shunned." 

I  therefore  appear  before  you  not 
merely  in  my  self-interest  but  to 
insure  that  we  together  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution and  the  very  democratic  prin- 
ciples which  are  our  heritage.  No 
forum  is  more  suited  to  this  task  than 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  No 
forum  is  more  able.  No  forum  is  more 
proper.  I  just  feel  that  because  of  the 
profundity  of  this  one  question— the 
question  of  separation  of  powers  and 
the  methods  used  by  the  executive 
branch— our  Founding  Fathers  would 
have  us  here  this  day  doing  what  we 
are  doing. 

I  thus  carry  on  this  mission  not  only 
for  myself  at  a  personal  level  but  as 
part  of  a  constitutional  imperative,  as 
I  see  it,  at  a  time  when  this  great  doc- 
ument is  severely  threatened. 

The  grounds  upon  which  I  was  false- 
ly convicted  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  were 
specious  and  the  result  of  artifice  and 
continuing  Government  misconduct. 

Exculpatory  documents  were  with- 
held from  the  jury  by  the  prosecutor. 


One  of  the  jurors  Salvatore  Ottaviano. 
who  voted  to  convict  me.  came  forward 
on  September  16.  long  after  the  trail. 
He  came  forward  with  an  affidavit.  I 
shall  read  Mr.  Ottaviano's  affidavit  of 
that  date  and  will  submit  it  for  the 
record. 

I  would  like  to  offer  this  as— I  imag- 
ine procedurally  it  would  be  best  to 
call  it  an  exhibit— exhibit  lA.  Mr.  Ot- 
taviano says: 

On  September  14.  1981.  I  reviewed  for  the 
first  time  the  2-page  document  captioned 
Exhibit  39-A,  FBI  internal  memorandum 
from  Section  Chief  W.D.  Gau,  who  is  assist- 
ant director  in  charge,  to  Francis  M.  Mullen. 
Jr.,  November  1979.  Had  I  been  previously 
aware  of  this  document  during  the  trial 
supra  and  deliberations  relating  thereto.  I 
would  have  voted  not  guilty  on  all  counts 
and  would  under  no  circumstance  have  ever 
changed  my  vote  from  not  guilty. 

Mr.  President,  after  that  and  most 
recently  again,  on  "20/20,"  the  nation- 
al television  program,  the  jury  fore- 
man at  my  trial  affirmed  what  Mr.  Ot- 
taviano said. 

Mr.  President,  when  those  who  are 
responsible  for  preventing  crime  and 
protecting  our  citizenry  instead  manu- 
facture and  engineer  crime  out  of 
nothing,  they  develop  a  personal 
vested  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that 
their  scripts  proceed  as  planned.  The 
power  vested  in  each  of  us  as  Senators 
of  the  United  States  is  a  sacred  bond 
between  ourselves  and  the  electorate 
we  represeent.  If  it  were  not  I  but  one 
of  our  constituents  who  had  been  the 
victim  of  such  wrongdoing,  I  am  confi- 
dent we  would  be  unanimously  en- 
gaged in  a  full  committee  investigation 
of  the  renegade  individuals  who,  in 
this  whole  situation,  even  took  in  Wil- 
liam Webster  and  Benjamin  Civiletti. 
They  took  them  in,  these  master  con 
people.  They  were  taken  in  with  these 
schemes  that  I  describe  as  evil 
schemes. 

I  stand  before  you  today  strong  in 
my  resolve,  innocent  of  any  wrongdo- 
ing, and  confident  that  you  shall  find 
me  so.  I  also  stand  before  you  and  ask 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  this  entire 
affair,  we  now  proceed  to  deliberate  on 
the  reality  of  my  conduct  and  not  the 
staged  appearance  and  fostered  mis- 
perceptors.  In  the  process,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  bring  Into  focus  the 
wrongdoing  committed  by  FBI  and  De- 
partment of  Justice  operatives  against 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government. 
Future  generations  of  free  Americans 
will  grant  us  their  blessing  for  pro- 
ceeding with  responsibility,  reason, 
and  judicious  deliberation. 

My  colleagues,  I  know  that  I  am 
asking  of  all  of  you  a  great  deal  by 
bringing  this  matter  here.  It  is  an 
ordeal  and  it  is  a  hard  and  weighty  de- 
cision. I  know  it  is  the  sort  of  decision 
that  we  would  not  have  wanted  to 
decide  in  our  term  as  U.S.  Senators. 
But  I  just  want  to  impress  upon  you 
that  my  partner  and  I— my  wife  and 
I— have  been  through  some  ordeal.  I 


can  tell  you,  for  now  better  than  2 
years.'  Our  neighborhood,  up  in 
Georgetown,  was  taken  over  on  the 
night  of  February  2.  1980,  by  the  gath- 
ering of  media  that  was  equal  to  a 
Presidential  inauguration.  They  had. 
through  planned  leaks  and  the  plant- 
ing of  material,  been  advised— before  I 
was  advised— of  Abscam.  Since  that 
date,  I  know  that  you  are  aware  of 
how  the  media  has  followed  Abscam. 
the  whole  Abscam  operation.  It  was  a 
modern-day  hue  and  cry  as  in  old  Eng- 
land, long  ago.  the  hue  and  cry  went 
out.  When  someone  saw  someone  com- 
mitting a  crime,  he  issued  a  hue  and 
cry  and  it  was  the  citizens'  responsibil- 
ity to  join  the  chase  and  get  the  crimi- 
nal. 

When  the  press  and  all  of  the  media 
got  on  this  Abscam  business,  ii  was 
like  a  hue  and  cry.  All  other  media  fol- 
lowed and.  believe  me.  all  who  read 
that  first  wave  of  publicity  from  Feb- 
ruary of  1980  into  the  month  of  March 
and  then  continuing,  the  public  was 
part  of  the  hue  and  cry.  because  they 
were  reading  what  was  provided  by 
those  who  had  created  the  whole 
scene. 

My  situation  was  buried  right  in  the 
middle  of  Abscam.  the  only  Senator, 
though  my  situation  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  who  were  of  the 
other  body  who  were  brought  into  this 
thing. 

But  I  still  read  in  the  newspapers 
today  things  that  were  originally  put 
into  print  after  Abscam  first  came  to 
public  attention  that  were  false— not 
true.  They  still  keep  appearing  in 
newspaper  accounts  of  my  situation  as 
described  by  those  who  first  started 
the  hue  and  cry.  those  who  had  re- 
ceived the  leaks.  And  I  still  read  in  the 
paper,  "Williams  had  a  hidden  inter- 
est," "Williams  accepted  a  cash 
bribe,"  Williams  this,  Williams 
that— things  that  are  not  true. 

The  rest  of  my  presentation  will  de- 
velop the  record  that  shows  the  truth 
of  the  situation.  Because  I  feel  so 
deeply  for  the  wrong  that  was  created 
here  to  a  Senator  and  to  the  institu- 
tion, to  our  institution,  I  have  put  you 
to  a  demanding  task,  a  real  ordeal. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
I  cannot— I  feel  for  you— but  I  can  not 
apologize  because  if  I  were  not  here 
bringing  this  operation  to  your  atten- 
tion at  this  time,  the  rest  of  my  life,  I 
would  condemn  myself.  I  say  to  you, 
try  to  put  yourself  in  my  situation. 
Would  you  want  to  go  through  your 
life  forever,  thinking  every  day,  "Why 
didn't  I  make  the  fight  in  conscience 
for  the  principles  that  I  believe?"  I 
think  if  you  could  just  imagine  your- 
self in  my  situation,  knowing  that  you 
were  framed  into  looking  like  you  were 
doing  wrong— what  would  you  do? 
Would  you  not  have  to  live  and  pro- 
ceed in  conscience  on  the  principles 
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that   are    truly   so   profound    in    this 
case? 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  move 
now  to  the  grist  of  our  mill,  upon 
which  you  will  base  your  decision,  the 
totality  of  the  facts:  and  I  hope  I  will 
present  them  to  you  in  an  efficient 
way  and  an  understandable  way. 

Members  of  the  Senate,  the  evidence 
against  me  as  presented  by  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  report  on  page  3, 
exists  exclusively  of  evidence  used  by 
the  Government  at  my  trial.  I  know 
that  much  of  the  trial  procedure  was 
tainted,  and  tainted  in  many  ways. 

Contrary  to  what  you  were  told  yes- 
terday, there  was  no  independent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee here;  and  I  submit  to  you  that 
a  careful  viewing  of  the  evidence  that 
was  shown  does  reveal  that  I  did  noth- 
ing wrong. 

Moreover,  the  Government's  own 
documents  show  that  the  Government 
itself,  upon  viewing  that  evidence, 
knew  I  did  nothing  wrong.  The 
charges  against  me,  both  at  trial  and 
before  this  body,  assume  the  following 
quid  pro  quo:  I  sought  something  of 
value  in  exchange  for  promising  to  use 
my  office  to  obtain  Government  con- 
tracts or  to  introduce  legislation. 
These  charges  also  assume  that  I 
would  hide  my  interest  or  not  report 
any  income  from  those  hidden  inter- 
ests. 

Careful  viewing  of  the  Government's 
own  evidence  shows  these  charges  to 
be  false.  The  Government's  own  docu- 
ment show  the  Government  knew 
these  charges  to  be  false. 

I  also  should  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention, first,  that  the  Government  in- 
vestigated me  for  over  a  year  without 
any  reason  to  believe  at  the  outset 
that  I  had  done  anything  wrong  or 
would  do  so,  and  they  continued,  de- 
spite my  refusal  to  do  so.  The  Govern- 
ment knew  that  I  did  not  improperly 
use  my  office,  but  they  pressed  my 
friends  to  get  me  to  use  my  office  im- 
properly. 

The  Government  manufactured  evi- 
dence, co-opted  targets,  and  destroyed 
evidence  in  their  efforts  to  make  me 
appear  guilty  of  wrongdoing. 

The  Government  committed  the 
crimes  of  perjury,  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice, conspiracy  to  commit  perjury, 
bribery,  impersonation  of  a  foreign 
dignitary,  and  fraud. 

In  addition,  the  Government  violat- 
ed its  own  guidelines  and  regulations. 

The  Government  engaged  in  a  bad- 
faith  prosecution  by  trying  me  in  the 
press,  engaging  in  ex  parte  contacts 
with  the  trial  judge,  with  forum  shop- 
ping, withholding  exculpatory  evi- 
dence; and  the  prosecutor  in  my  case 
stood  to  make  $60,000  from  a  book 
contract  contingent  on  my  conviction. 

Before  I  go  into  detail,  into  the  evi- 
dence that  I  did  nothing  wrong,  or 
into  the  evidence  of  the  Government's 
misconduct,    I   should   like    again    to 


bring  to  your  attention  the  Govern- 
ment's own  opinion  of  my  conduct. 

First,  after  over  10  months  of  pursu- 
ing me,,  from  January  to  November  of 
1979,  the  Government  itself  had  con- 
cluded that  I  had  done  nothing  wrong. 
This  is  In  the  memorandum  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1979,  from  FBI  Section  Chief 
W.  D.  Gow.  to  Assistant  Director  in 
Charge  Francis  Mullen.  This  was  first 
developed  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
yesterday.  I  should  like  now  to  include 
this  in  the  record  of  our  proceedings 
as  another  exhibit,  which  would  be  ex- 
hibit 1.  and  I  will  read  in  part  from 
this  exhibit. 

It  was  stated  yesterday— its  signifi- 
cance is  important  enough  to  state  it 
again  today— that  this  represents  the 
report  of  a  conference  which  was  held 
on  November  19.  1979,  relative  to  the 
immediate  investigative  direction  of 
the  Abscam  cases.  It  recites  the  group 
of  people  from  the  various  offices  of 
enforcement  in  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington  gath- 
ered together  with  representatives 
from  the  Bureau  in  Washington  at 
this  meeting. 

I  will  not  read  them  all,  but  I  can 
say  that  all  of  the  principals  from 
Government  involved  in  my  part  of 
Abscam  were  included  in  this  meeting. 
The  prosecutor,  Mr.  Thomas  F>uccio, 
was  there;  the  supervisor  of  the  FBI 
activity,  Mr.  Good,  was  there:  and 
other  agents  from  New  York,  assistant 
U.S.  attorneys  from  New  Jersey,  Plaza 
and  Weir,  were  there,  and  others,  as  I 
have  indicated,  from  Philadelphia  and 
Washington. 

The  exhibit  describes  all  the  cases 
that  were  before  them.  When  it  came 
to  my  situation,  I  will  read  the  conclu- 
sion as  put  into  the  memorandum 
from  all  these  people  gathered  in  the 
meeting,  reported  by  Mr.  Good  and 
Mr.  Mullen: 

RelatlTe  to  the  matter  conceming  U.S. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
the  following  was  decided:  "It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  recontact  U.S.  Senator  Williams  in 
attempt  to  obtain  an  overt  action  on  his 
part  regarding  his  sponsoring  of  some  type 
of  legislation:  i.e.,  tax  cover  for  titanium 
mine:  environmental  standards  for  titanium 
mine  and/or  import  quotas  for  titanium." 

2.  It  was  also  suggested  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  elicit  from  U.S.  Senator 
Williama  whether  or  not  he  wanted  his 
shares  hidden,  through  discussions  concern- 
ing reporting  of  personal  taxes  and  officials 
acts  that  he  promised  to  provide. 

If  the  above  Information  is  obtained,  pros- 
ecutors at  the  meeting  felt  that  they  could 
prove  that  Senator  Williams  was  in  viola- 
tion of  Title  18,  Section  201  USC  and  Con- 
spiracy to  Defraud  the  Government. 

This,  Mr.  President,  suggests  that 
after  10  months  of  pursuit,  the  Gov- 
ernment knew  they  had  no  case 
against  me.  despite  hours  of  wasted 
tape  recordings. 

At  this  point,  the  hours  to  those  of 
you  who  went  to  the  viewing  of  the 
tapes  probably  appeared  to  be  intermi- 
nable. A  professor  who  has  done  lin- 


guistic work  on  these  tapes  and  was 
able  to  time  the  tapes  in  his  process 
has  timed  my  taping  time  as  3  hours 
and  19  minutes.  I  was  thinking  of  that 
yesterday  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  was  speaking;  it 
was  less  time  than  the  Senator  used  to 
describe  the  actions  of  the  committee. 

But  that  was  only  part  of  the  actions 
of  the  Government  in  taping.  Other- 
wise, there  are  truly  hundreds  of 
hours  of  recordings,  a  lot  of  that  in- 
volving me,  but  that  10  months  from 
this  memorandum  I  again  suggest  to 
you  represented  waste,  wasted  effort, 
and  wasted  expense  on  their  part.  I 
had  done  nothing  wrong.  That  memo- 
randum indicates  that  clearly.  They 
say  I  had  to  be  recontacted  to  get  me 
to  do  something,  that  I  had  not  done 
at  that  point.  Nevertheless,  the  pur- 
suit continued  and  they  pressed  on. 

The  operators  from  the  Government 
pressed  on  with  me  and  they  did  it 
with  what  had  been  developed  as  an 
asylum  scenario.  I  call  them  the  rene- 
gade FBI  agents  where,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prosecutor.  Mr.  Puccio, 
they  were  going  to  offer  me  money  in 
exchange  for  what  the  FBI  hoped 
would  be  my  promise  to  introduce  leg- 
islation on  behalf  of  their  sheik. 

What  I  did  do.  and  this  to  the  panic 
of  the  FBI  and  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. Mr.  Puccio.  who  was  monitoring 
the  meeting  in  the  next  room,  was  to 
flatly  refuse  an  offer  of  money.  The 
meeting  had  been  set  up  following  the 
November  memo— on  January  15;  Mr. 
Puccio  was  in  the  back  monitoring, 
and  when  the  offer  was  made  of 
money  and  I  flatly  refused  the  money 
they  did  not  give  up.  Mr.  Nathan 
said." All  you  have  to  do  is  say  no."  I 
most  clearly  said  no.  but  they  tried— 
they  did  not  give  up  with  that  no.  I 
can  assure  you.  They  then  came  at  me 
in  another  way.  and  they  tried  to  un- 
successfully link  a  promise  of  legisla- 
tion, which  I  never  gave,  a  promise  to 
introduce  immigration  legislation.  I 
never  made  that  promise.  But  they 
tried  to  get  me  to  promise  and  then  to 
link  that  to  the  financing  of  the 
mining  venture  that  was  one  of  the 
underlying  features  of  this  case. 

What  was  the  Government's  reac- 
tion to  this  last  attempt  to  ensnare  me 
in  crime? 

I  would  like  to  introduce  at  this 
point  exhibit  No.  2.  It  is  the  words  of 
Robert  C.  Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart  was 
chief  of  the  Newark  strike  force. 

This  is  a  2V2-page  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Stewart,  and  I  am  offering  it 
and  suggest  it  be  designated  as  exhibit 
No.  2.  Mr.  President,  and  would  like  to 
•  have  this  sent  to  the  clerk  to  read  if 
that  procedure  would  be  acceptable. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor has  the  right  to  ask  for  material  to 
be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  clerk  will  read  it. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  52,  excerpt  from  memorandum  of 
Robert  C.  Stewart.  Newark  strike  force.  Jan- 
uary 29,  1080.  pages  7  through  10. 

But.  the  primary  concern,  and  one  which 
the  operational  prosecutors  in  Newark  pin- 
pointed at  the  very  outset  of  their  Involve- 
ment In  the  matter,  has  been  with  the  very 
essence  of  this  investigation.  There  Is 
reason  for  concern  ( 1 )  when  two  public  offi- 
cials are  brought  before  a  TV  camera  to 
take  a  bribe,  but  both  decline:  (2)  when  so 
many  people  could  have  believed  for  eight 
months  that  "W"— 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  "W"— where  it  says 
■W"  I  am  "W." 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  read  the  exhibit  as  follows: 
W "  had  a  hidden  Interest  in  the  business 
venture  when  the  facts  now  appear  to  be  to 
the  contrary;  and  (3)  Page  one  of  my  Memo- 
randum of  9-12-79  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  running  log  on  this  matter,  a  lack  of 
302's  covering  Important  predicate  events,  a 
substantial  lag-time  in  the  availability  of 
transcripts  and  Inaccessibility  to  the  Under- 
cover Operatives— all  of  which  resulted  In  a 
"dearth  of  formal  legal  analysis  on  the  vari- 
ous issues  which  were  apparent  in  the  sever- 
al initial  transactions "  and  all  of  which 
made  "systematic  case  review,  essential  for 
proper  prosecutorial  decision-making",  im- 
possible. 

Secondly,  I  stressed  to  you  that,  even  In 
the  very  few  transactions  to  which  the 
Newark  prosecutors  have  been  allowed  to 
become  privy,  the  Informant  continues  to 
suggest  the  criminal  scheme,  rather  than  al- 
lowing the  particular  suspect  to  initiate  his 
scheme. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
clerk  withhold? 

The  Chair  has  made  an  error.  It 
does  take  either  unanimous  consent  or 
a  motion  for  material  to  be  read  by 
the  clerk.  The  Chair  apologizes  to  the 
Senate. 

Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
continue. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed and  concluded  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  problem— which  Mr.  Plaza  discussed 
with  the  Informant  as  early  as  August  9— 
was  noted  as  late  as  the  December  transac- 
tions in  New  Jersey,  despite  Mr.  Weir's  spe- 
cific admonitions  to  the  Informant  on  this 
point.  (See:  my  Memorandum  of  1-8-80,  p. 
3.)  I  addressed  this  very  problem  both  orally 
during  our  meeting  of  9-13-79,  and  In  my 
Memorandum  of  10-31-79  (at  page  4)— 
stressing  that  the  substantive  difficulties 
"are  apt  to  reoccur  unless  corrective  meas- 
ures are  taken ".  The  fact  that  the  Inform- 
ant persisted  in  his  proclivity  as  late  as  De- 
cember certainly  does  nothing  to  allay  ap- 
prehensions about  the  overall  conduct  of 
this  investigation. 

Finally,  I  stressed  to  you  my  concern 
about  the  propriety  of  the  asylum  scenario, 
which  has  come  to  be  the  principal  motif  of 
this  investigation  since  the  August  21  meet- 
ing with  Suspect  "M"  of  Pennsylvania.  First 
of  all,  there  appears  to  be  confusion  over 
how  this  scenario  developed  originally.  The 
Informant  said  that  the  agents  along  with 
Mr.  Puccio  devised  it.  But.  as  late  as  Janu- 


ary 9.  the  Undercover  Agent  and  the  Case 
Agent  told  Mr.  Weir  that  Intermediary  "E'" 
had  suggested  it  in  response  to  a  statement 
by  the  Undercover  Operatives  that  there 
might  come  a  time  when  the  Investor  would 
need  asylum.  Mr.  Weir  told  the  agents  that 
the  302's  In  our  possession  did  not  reflect 
this,  and  they  said  they  would  look  into  the 
matter. 

A  second  point  with  regard  to  the  asylum 
scenario,  as  I  discussed  at  pages  3  and  4  of 
the  Memorandum  of  1-8-80,  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  this  investigation 
aiid  a  conventional  "sting"  operation.  In  the 
latter,  the  defendant  has  no  equity.  He  ap- 
pears before  the  jury  on  tape  discussing  the 
sale  of  a  stolen  TV  set  or  some  such  contra- 
band item.  His  conduct  is  malun  in  se.  and 
no  one  could  possibly  criticize  the  Govern- 
ment for  successfully  detecting  his  criminal- 
ity. In  this  investigation,  however,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  fundamentally  different: 
Basically,  you  have  a  public  official  who  is 
minding  his  own  business  and  presumably 
discharging  his  public  responsibilities  In  a 
correct  manner.  An  intermediary  then  as- 
serts that  the  official  is  corrupt  and  will 
take  a  bribe.  Usually,  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  that  the  official  knows  anything 
about  the  intermediary's  representations. 
There  may  be  little,  if  any.  extrinsic  infor- 
mation which  would  suggest  that  the  par- 
ticular official  is  corrupt.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  the  officials  begin  the  conversation 
with  disclaimers  of  criminal  intent  and 
offers  to  handle  the  problem  in  a  perfectly 
correct  and  lawful  manner.  The  Undercover 
Operatives  then  press,  and  they  dangle 
large  sums  of  money  in  front  of  the  offi- 
cial—initially with  promises  that  he  will 
never  be  required  to  deliver  the  quid  pro 
quo  because  the  payment  is  only  insurance 
against  a  remote  contingency.  The  official 
relents  and  accept£  the  payment— in  some 
cases  offering  to  perform  further  criminal 
acts,  in  others  without  providing  additional 
evidence  of  predisposition  or  criminal 
Intent.  In  several  cases  the  payment  was  re- 
fused. 

All  of  this  is  very  different  In  kind  and 
quality  from  a  conventional  sting  operation. 

This  project  was  launched  on  a  very  sound 
investigative  predicate:  The  original  Inter- 
mediary ( "E")  stated  unequivocally  that  he 
himself  was  corrupt,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
collaborate  with  others  of  a  similar  Ilk  for 
purposes  of  corrupting  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. "E"  requested  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  his  aaaoclates,  and  he  promised 
that  they  would  formulate  specific  criminal 
proposals  which  they  would  submit  to  the 
Undercover  Operatives  for  consideration. 
This  theme  was  represented  to  us  to  be  the 
principal  motif  of  this  project  throughout 
the  period  prior  to  Mr.  Del  Tufo's  Letter  of 
7-13-79;  and,  Mr.  Del  Tufo  and  I  understood 
It  to  be  the  principal  scenario  Intended  as 
late  as  my  Memorandum  of  9-34-79,  describ- 
ing the  proposed  New  Jersey  Phase.  There- 
after, however,  It  became  Increasingly  ap- 
parent to  Mr.  Del  Tufo  and  myself  that  the 
orientation  of  this  project  was  undergoing  a 
dramatic  metamorphosis.  The  asyliun  sce- 
nario, first  used  In  late  August,  gradually 
came  to  the  fore  and  now  predominates.  In- 
termediary "E"  has  been  unavailable  since 
November;  and  the  origlnal-and,  I  think, 
perfectly  correct— scenario  has  gone  by  the 
board.  Thus,  as  I  reiterated  to  you  Wednes- 
day (1-23-80),  my  concerns  about  the  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  this  matter  are  simply 
that,  even  if  the  due  process  argument  is 
not  able  to  defeat  a  particular  prosecution, 
it  may  tarnish  the  Government  and  cause 


serious  difficulties  for  law  enforcement.  In 
view  of  this  possibility.  I  have  thought  It  ap- 
propriate to  keep  you  advised  of  these  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  merely 
wanted  to  ask  that  copies  of  that  be 
made  available  to  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me.  it  is  in  the  ex- 
hibits. It  is  on  page  983  of  the  open 
hearings  before  the  Ethics  Committee, 
volume  II,  if  you  will  look  at  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  although  it  is  in  the  ex- 
hibits, I  have  been  looking  for  those 
books  in  my  office.  They  tell  me  they 
have  never  been  received,  and  other 
Senators  tell  me  the  same  thing.  I  am 
not  making  any  objection  to  that,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  par- 
ticular exhibit. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  will  receive  a 
copy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  to  the  clerk.  This  copy  was 
not  as  clean  as  I  would  like.  It  was 
hard  to  read,  and  I  appreciate  that. 
This  Is  a  copy,  obviously,  and  there 
was  just  one  point  I  would  like  to  come 
back  to.  It  is  difficult  to  restate,  but  I 
think  a  word  was  missed,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  one  paragraph  again  in 
the  Stewart  memo  we  just  heard: 

There  is  reason  for  concern  (1)  when  two 
public  officials  are  brought  before  a  TV 
camera  to  take  a  bribe,  but  both  decline;  (2) 
when  so  many  people  could  have  believed 
for  eight  months  that  "W"  had  a  hidden  in- 
terest in  the  business  venture  when  the 
facts  now  appear  to  be  to  the  contrary: 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  after  more 
than  a  year  of  pursuit,  after  a  year  of 
paying  this  hired  criminal  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  tax-free  dollars, 
by  the  way.  and  after  a  year  of  wasted 
tape  recordings,  the  Government  knew 
I  had  done  nothing  wrong. 

To  understand  this  Orwellian  night- 
mare, as  well  as  the  effect  that  this 
ordeal  has  had  on  myself,  my  wife, 
and  my  family,  and  to  try  to  find  out 
how  this  could  happen.  I  would  now 
like  to  give  some  background  of  my  re- 
lationship with  two  individuals  who 
were  central  to  a  prospective  mining 
operation  in  Piney  River.  Va. 

The  two  individuals  to  whom  I  was 
close  and  had  been  close  to  for  many 
years  were  Sandy  Williams  and  Alex 
Feinberg. 

I  met  each  of  them  the  same  year  in 
different  situations,  the  year  was  1958, 
and  I  was  running  for  my  first  term. 

Alex  Feinberg  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  district  that  embraced 
the  area  of  Camden.  N.J..  and  I  met 
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him— we  were  colleagues  on  the  trail 
in  1958,  and  developed  a  very  close 
friendship  out  of  that  political  associa- 
tion. 

He  was  a  distinguished  and  is  a  dis- 
tinguished and  respected  member  of 
the  bar,  and  a  citizen  of  Haddonfield, 
a  suburb  of  Camden.  N.J. 

I  met  Sandy  Williams  one  August 
afternoon  when  I  was  campaigning  at 
a  plant  gate  of  the  Bendix  Co..  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Alex  is  from 
Camden,  which  we  consider  southern 
New  Jersey. 

After  I  finished  my  greetings  to  the 
working  people  coming  out  of  Bendix 
that  afternoon,  a  fellow  came  up  to  me 
and  introduced  himself.  It  was  Sandy 
Williams.  He  said: 

I  am  publisher  of  the  Morning  Call, 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Paterson.  and  I 
wonder  if  we  could  go  across  the 
street,  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you. 

That  we  did.  I  mention  a  little  detail 
here,  very  interesting.  His  introduc- 
tion of  himself  to  me  was  memorable, 
the  sort  of  thing  you  would  not  forget 
if  you  are  in  public  life.  He  said: 

I  listened  to  you,  I  watched  you,  I 
heard  what  you  said  to  those  guys 
coming  out  of  the  plant.  I  know  some- 
thing about  how  you  look  at  things.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  my  paper,  I,  sup- 
ported Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  I  sup- 
ported Senator  Robert  Taft,  and  I  am 
going  to  support  you. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  you  re- 
member because  Senator  McCarthy 
and  Senator  Taft  came  from  a  differ- 
ent political  spectrum. 

So  I  knew  I  would  be  remembering 
Sandy.  We  did  not  get  to  be  very  close 
friends  back  then.  He  did  support  me 
in  that  election.  But  over  the  years  I 
did  get  to  know  him. 

I  became  very  close  to  Alex  Fein- 
berg,  who  developed  to  be  my  eyes, 
ears,  and  even  representative  at  vari- 
ous political  matters  in  south  Jersey 
when  I  could  not  be  down  there. 

Both  I  considered,  as  they  evolved, 
to  be  close  friendships.  They  were. 

It  was  a  more  casual  thing  with 
Sandy  Williams.  I  saw  him  infrequent- 
ly. Alter  he  had  sold  his  paper  he. 
with  great  enthusiasm,  used  to  get 
into  business  projects.  Each  one  had 
his  full  enthusiasm,  but  each  had  the 
similar  final  result,  nothing  ever  hap- 
pened, nothing  ever  came  to  fruition. 

With  a  chemist  they  developed  a 
new  cola.  Congo  Cola.  I  do  not  believe 
you  have  ever  seen  it  on  the  stands. 

He  developed  with  a  man  in  New- 
York  a  magazine.  It  had  a  very  short 
life. 

There  were  many  things,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm was  not  matched  by  the  re- 
ality of  any  real  prospect  of  success. 

Then  came  garbage  recycling,  and 
again  in  concert  with  a  chemist,  they 
developed  their  process,  and  finding 
some  area  to  reprocess  garbage,  they 


discovered  a  necessary  ingredient, 
phosphoric  acid.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning for  me  of  all  of  the  factual  mat- 
ters that  we  are  here  now  discussing  in 
terms  of  my  situation. 

Sandy  talked  to  me  one  day  about 
the  need  to  get  domestic  phosphorous 
for  phosphoric  acid.  And  I  know  noth- 
ing about  phosphoric  acid  or  phospho- 
rous, but  I  suggested  to  him  that  I  am 
sure  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  their  geodetic  surveys,  will  tell  you 
where  there  is  domestic  phosphorous. 
And  he  did  follow  my  advice  and  he 
did  get  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  a  book  that  discribed  a  source 
of  phosphorous  in  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia, Piney  River,  Va.  And  he  went  dowTi 
there.  And  in  finding  the  phosphorous 
he  found  that  the  mine  included  not 
only  phosphorous,  but  also  included  ti- 
tanium and  iron.  He  found  the  site 
where  this  mine  had  been  operational 
and  where  the  American  Cyanamid 
Co.  had  a  processing  plant.  He  also  dis- 
covered that  the  American  Cyanamid 
Co.,  because  of  environmental  prob- 
lems that  developed  with  their  proc- 
ess, had  closed  their  plant  and  the 
mine  was  not  operational. 

I  will  try  to  abbreviate  it.  He  worked 
on  bringing  the  mine  back  into  oper- 
ation. I  was  not  familiar  with  all  of 
this  until  I  had  to  be  later  on  in  recon- 
structing all  of  this,  but  I  learned  that 
he  had  gotten  some  financial  support 
from  a  foundation  to  buy  the  plant- 
site,  part  of  the  ore,  and  he  developed 
options  on  other  acreage  near  the 
plantsite.  And  over  the  years  1975, 
1976,  1978,  he  would  call  me  occasion- 
ally and  tell  me  what  he  was  doing.  He 
was  trying  to  keep  his  options  alive. 
He  lost  ownership  of  what  had  been 
bought.  The  people  who  had  put  up 
the  money  then  owned  it,  he  did  not. 
But  in  that  3-year-plus  period  he 
worked  and  he  worked  hard  to  develop 
customers  for  the  products  that  would 
come  out  of  the  mine  when,  and  if,  he 
ever  got  it  operational.  He  got  paint 
companies,  he  got  fertilizer  companies, 
he  got  the  Lynchburg  iron  foundry  to 
indicate  their  interest  through  letters 
of  intention. 

I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
that.  At  one  point,  he  did  wonder  if  I 
knew  an  investment  banker  that 
might  be  able  to  look  at  his  situation 
because  he  needed  capital.  Because  it 
was  in  Virginia  and  because  he  claimed 
there  was  some  kind  of  prospect  here, 
I  did  not  personally  know  how  much 
of  a  prospect,  for  bringing  in  that 
mine,  I  thought  of  former  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Fowler,  who  wa^  then  a  sig- 
nificant partner  in  Goldman  Sachs.  I 
called  Joe  Fowler,  a  friend,  and  won- 
dered if  he  would  see  Sandy  Williams 
or  his  firm  would.  They  did  and  spent 
some  time,  gave  him  some  ideas.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  it  did  not  fit 
their  kind  of  financing,  and  that  did 
not  come  to  pass. 


When  I  found  that  out,  I  called  Joe 
Fowler  and  said,  'Thank  you."  I  would 
suggest  to  you  who  are  in  public  life, 
this  represents  what  we  do  for  many. 
try  to  help  constituents  and  friends.  If 
it  works,  fine:  if  it  does  not.  'Thanks 
for  the  effort." 

And  I  would  like  to  include  from  my 
trial  a  transcript  that  describes  just 
what  I  am  saying  here.  It  is  the  tran- 
script of  testimony  of  Mr.  Joe  Fowler, 
who  was  being  examined  by  my  attor- 
ney. And  I  will  say.  that  it  includes 
something  that  is  of  interest  to  an- 
other aspect  of  this  case.  He  was 
asked— and  I  offer  this  as  an  exhibit, 
which  would  be  2A  for  our  record. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  asked  "When  he 
spoke  to  you '—he  is  talking  about 
me— 'When  he  spoke  to  you— "—in 
other  words  when  I  spoke  to  him— 
"and  the  others  who  called— was  there 
ever  discussion  of  Government  con- 
tracts?" 

Answer: 

No.  no  discussion  of  government  con- 
tracts, only  when  the  government  came  into 
it  in  outlining  the  various  areas  of  how 
money  might  be  raised,  as  to  what  was  then 
more  or  less  a  dead  venture  which  needed 
capital  in  order  to  be  revived.  In  that  con- 
text, I  think  one  of  my  colleagues  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  maybe  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdminiEtration  would— an  application 
would  be  filed  and  Mr.  Henry  Williams  indi- 
cated he  wouldn't  be  interested  in  approach- 
ing the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Question:  "Is  that  a  Federal 
agency?" 

Answer:  "Yes." 

I  would  include  that  in  our  hearing 
record,  Mr.  President,  as  exhibit  2A. 

I  think  it  would  suffice  to  say  again 
that  I  had  not  had  any  part  of  those 
years  of  developing  anything  with 
Sandy  Williams  and  Alex,  who  was  a 
less  active  part,  than  that  particular 
suggestion  and  call  to  the  investment 
banker  from  Goldman  Sach's  to  re- 
quest that  he  see  him. 

I  have  only  one  thing  to  add.  One 
Friday,  in  the  fall  of  1977,  we  were  out 
of  session.  Sandy  Williams  was  going 
to  drive  down  from  Paterson.  He 
stopped  in  Washington  and  wondered 
if  I  would  like  to  drive  down  to  Piney 
River.  I  did.  We  used  my  car.  We  went 
down,  and  I  did  see  the  Piney  River 
plant,  formerly  occupied  by  American 
Cyanamid,  and  the  mine  area.  And  I 
was  impressed  with  two  things:  The  re- 
ports that  he  had  on  the  ore  body  and 
what  was  there.  To  a  layman  who 
knows  nothing  about  ore,  it  seemed 
impressive.  The  plant  was  massive. 
But  I  was  also  impressed  with  the  fact 
of  its  having  not  been  in  production 
for  3  or  4  years,  it  looked  to  me  as 
though  it  would  be  a  major  job  to  get 
that  plant  back  into  production. 

This  all  began  when  I  went  to  a 
public  gathering  in  Camden.  The 
public  gathering  was  of  publicly  spirit- 
ed people  In  public  office,  community 
spirit,  from  Philadelphia,  from  Dela- 
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ware,  and  New  Jersey.  We  gathered  in 
the  council  chamber  of  the  city  hall  in 
Camden.  The  purpose  of  that  gather- 
ing was  to  show  the  full  community 
spirit  for  having  the  carrier  Saratoga 
come  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
for  its  rehab  operation.  The  fight  was 
led  here  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. We  knew  that  our  work,  people 
in  our  State,  in  the  Philadelphia  Yard, 
would  do  an  excellent  job.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  agree.  It 
did  happen.  That  was  the  reason  I  was 
there.  That  is  all. 

After  that  was  over,  I  debated  with 
myself  whether  to  go  up  to  the  mayor 
of  Camden  on  a  political  stop  to  see 
how  things  were  going.  In  that  area  of 
our  State,  there  are  always  factions  in 
the  Democratic  Party,  always  strug- 
gles. I  am  never  fully  abreast  of  exact- 
ly what  the  situation  is.  I  went  up  to 
check  it  with  Angelo  Errichetti.  I  was 
in  his  office  maybe  5  minutes.  10  min- 
utes at  the  most. 

While  I  was  there,  he  said,  "By  the 
way,  there  are  some  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  doing  some  investing  in 
Camden,  particularly  down  on  the  wa- 
terfront." 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you 
know  Camden,  but  it  is  in  a  depressed 
state,  and  particularly  waterfront. 

He  said.  "These  people  come  in  here 
and  say  they  have  a  lot  of  money  to 
invest."  One  individual  represented  a 
group  from  Boston.  He  said  the  indi- 
vidual was  an  investment  adviser  to 
the  Kennedy  Foundation.  "The  other 
group  of  people  who  are  interested," 
and  he  said  they  came  together,  "are 
representatives  of  Middle  Eastern 
money,  and  they  are  interested  in  in- 
vesting in  Camden.  N.J." 

He  said.  'You  know,  if  you  have 
anyone  who  needs  investment  financ- 
ing maybe  these  people  would  be  in- 
terested." I  said,  "One  thing.  I  know 
Alex  Peinberg  is  involved  in  a  venture. 
He  might  be  interested.  Is  it  all  right 
for  me  to  call  Alex?" 

Obviously,  the  mayor  of  Camden 
would  know  Alex  Peinberg.  a  lawyer  in 
Camden.  N.J.  He  said,  "Sure."  That 
was  the  end  of  the  conversation. 

Later  I  called  Alex  Peinberg  and 
Alex  Peinberg  called  Errichetti  and 
out  of  that  came  the  meetings.  That 
was  January  3.  1979.  I  had  no  phone 
calls.  I  am  sure,  between  January  3 
and  into  March.  I  do  know  that  they 
saw  each  other,  that  there  were  meet- 
ings with,  and  then  I  heard  that  the 
Middle  Eastern  people  in  March  were 
giving  a  reception  for  Errichetti  on  a 
boat  in  Florida.  Alex,  my  south  Jersey 
political  adviser  and  friend,  asked  me 
if  I  would  go  down  to  that  reception 
for  Errichetti.  That  was  the  only  way 
he  described  what  it  was. 

Reluctantly,  I  finally  agreed  to  go 
down.  It  was  on  Friday.  March  1979.  I 
went  down  on  Thursday  night;  not 
being  too  excited  about  the  whole 
prospect   of   the   reception   for   Erri- 
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chetti.  I  did  arrange  for  Alex  and 
myself  to  play  golf  that  day  at  the 
PGA  course  outside  of  Palm  Beach.  I 
trusted  that  somehow  I  would  have 
something  that  I  enjoyed  on  that  day 
in  Florida. 

I  went  down  Thursday  night.  We 
played  golf  Friday.  We  went  over  to 
the  boat  and  there  I  was  surprised.  It 
was  described  as  a  luxury  yacht.  To 
me  we  were  going  down  to  a  luxury 
yacht  reception  put  on  by  the  Middle 
Eastern  people  for  Errichetti.  It  was 
really  a  pretty  well  old  rundown 
former  luxury  yacht  but  in  bad  repair. 
The  people  gathered  there  wtre  non- 
descript, not  exactly  what  you  would 
expect,  given  the  promotion  of  this 
thing.  I  was  there  a  little  less  than  an 
hour.  I  would  say.  At  that  point  I  met 
the  person  who  was  described  as  the 
sheik  from  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 
There  was  a  greeting,  a  picture  was 
taken,  "hello,"  and  a  gracious  intro- 
duction for  just  moments,  mostly  a 
one-sided  discussion  with  the  sheik 
who  had  an  interpreter,  and  that  was 
that.  That  was  March  23, 1979. 

I  will  stop  here.  That  is  the  back- 
ground that  got  me  into  this  because 
out  of  that  came  the  scenarios  that 
will  unfold  here  later. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  vari- 
ous exhibits  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  exhibits  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  are  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
fbi    internal    memorandum    from    section 

CHIEF  W.  D.  cow  TO  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  IN 
CHARGE  FRANCIS  M.  MULLEN.  JR.,  NOVEMBER 
27.  1979 

Purpose.— To  provide  results  of  a  confer- 
ence which  was  held  on  11/19/79.  relative  to 
the  immediate  investigative  direction  of  cap- 
tioned project. 

Recommendations.— None.  For  informa- 
tion. 

Details.— On  11/19/79.  a  conference  was 
held  at  the  Federal  Strike  Force,  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  (EDNY).  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  between  Thomas  Puccio,  Chief. 
Federal  Strike  Force.  EDNY;  John  Jacobs. 
Strike  Force  Attorney  EDNY:  AUSA 
Edward  Plaza.  United  States  Attorney's 
Office.  Newark.  New  Jersey;  AUSA  Robert 
Weir.  United  States  Attorney's  Office. 
Newark.  New  Jersey;  Robert  Stewart.  Chief. 
Federal  Strike  Force.  Newark,  New  Jersey: 
AUSA  Robert  Herbst.  United  States  Attor- 
ney's Office.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania; 
SAC  Edwin  J.  Sharp.  Brooklyn/Queens 
MRA;  SSRA  John  Good,  Hauppauge  Resi- 
dent Agency;  SA  Jack  Caughlin.  Hauppauge 
Resident  Agency;  SA  Walter  Drissler.  Haup- 
pauge Resident  Agency;  ASAC  Robert 
Wright,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Supervisor 
Joseph  Vidovich,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  SA 
Martin  Houlihan,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  and 
Supervisor  Michael  D.  Wilson,  FBIHQ.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  insure  that 
all  previous  bribe  situations  were  complete 
relative  to  prosecution  and  did  not  necessi- 
tate any  further  investigative  action. 

Concerning  the  meetings  with  Angelo  Er- 
richetti. Mayor  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  Jersey  State  Senator;  Kenneth  McDon- 
ald, New  Jersey  Casino  Control  Commission 
Vice  Chairman;  U.S.  Congressmen  Michael 
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Ozzie  Myers.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 
Raymond  P.  Lederer.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Frank  Thompson.  Jr..  Trenton. 
New  Jersey;  the  following  was  discussed: 

1.  It  was  recommended  that  no  further 
action  would  be  insUtuted  against  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen Myers,  Lederer  or  Thompson.  It 
was  felt  by  the  prosecutors  that  a  case 
against  each  could  be  proved  in  a  court  of 
law  for  violation  of  Title  18.  Section  201 
use  (Bribery  of  a  Public  Official). 

2.  It  was  recommended  that  no  further 
action  would  be  instituted  against  Mayor 
Errichetti  or  New  Jersey  Casino  Control 
Commission  Vice  Chairman  McDonald. 
Each  prosecutor  at  this  meeting  felt  that  re- 
conuct  with  these  individuals  could  ad- 
versely affect  this  matter  and  indicated  a 
provable  case  could  be  made  against  each 
for  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  Hobbs  Act 
Statute. 

Relative  to  the  matter  concerning  U.S. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
the  following  was  decided: 

1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  recontact  U.S. 
Senator  Williams  in  attempt  to  obtain  an 
overt  action  on  his  part  regarding  his  spon- 
soring of  some  type  of  legislation:  ie.  tax 
cover  for  titanium  mine;  environmental 
standards  for  titanium  mine  and/or  import 
quotas  for  titanium  mine. 

2.  It  was  also  suggested  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  elicit  from  U.S.  Senator 
Williams  whether  or  not  he  wanted  his 
shares  hidden,  through  discussions  concern- 
ing reporting  of  personal  taxes  and  official 
acts  that  he  promised  to  provide. 

If  the  above  information  is  obtained,  pros- 
ecutors at  the  meeting  felt  that  they  could 
prove  that  Senator  Williams  was  in  viola- 
tion of  Title  18,  Section  201  USC  and  Con- 
spiracy to  Defraud  the  Government. 

Relative  to  the  matter  concerning  U.S. 
Congressman  John  M.  Murphy.  Staten 
Island.  New  York,  it  was  felt  that  he  should 
be  reconlacted  and  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  elicit  from  him  that  through  his 
position  he  can  guarantee  political  asylum 
for  the  Arab  principal  of  Abscam. 

Exhibit  1A 

(Affidavit) 

I.  Salvatore  Otuvino,  of  569  Rockaway 
Street,  Staten  Island.  New  York,  hereby 
state  under  oath,  after  first  being  duly 
sworn,  the  following  under  penalty  of  perju- 
ry and  based  upon  my  personal  knowledge: 

1.  I  was  a  juror  in  the  trial  of  United 
States  of  America  v.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.,  et  aL,  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  Docket 
No.  80-CR -00575. 

2.  That  on  Septen.ber  14,  1981.  I  reviewed 
for  the  first  time,  the  two  page  document 
captioned  "Exhibit  39-A  P.B.I.  Internal 
Memorandum  From  Section  Chief  W.  D. 
Gow  to  AssisUnt  Director  in  Charge  Francis 
M.  Mullen.  Jr..  November  27.  1979  "  (incor- 
porated herein  by  reference  and  appended 
hereto)  hearing  my  signature  and  date 
thereof  on  each  page  thereof,  and  that  I 
have  reviewed  the  same  document  this  date, 
September  16.  1981. 

3.  Had  I  been  previously  aware  of  this  doc- 
ument during  the  trial,  supra,  and  delibera- 
tions relating  thereto  1  would  have  voted 

not  guilty  "  on  all  counts  and  would  under 
no  circumstance  have  ever  changed  my  vote 
from  "not  guilty". 
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roi  INTERNAL  MEMORANDUM  FROM  SECTION 
CHIEF  W.  D.  GOW  TO  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  IN 
CHARGE  FRANCIS  M.  MULLEN.  JR.  NOVEMBER 
27.  1979 

Purpose.— To  provide  results  of  a  confer- 
ence which  was  held  on  11/19/79,  relative  to 
the  immediate  Investigative  direction  of  cap- 
tioned project. 

Recommendations.— None.  For  informa- 
tion. 

Details.— On  11/19/79.  a  conference  was 
held  at  the  Federal  Strike  Force.  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  (EDNY).  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  between  Thomas  Puccio,  Chief. 
Federal  Strike  Force.  EDNY:  John  Jacobs. 
Strike  Force  Attorney.  EDNY;  AUSA 
Edward  Plaza.  United  States  Attorneys 
Office.  Newark.  New  Jersey:  AUSA  Robert 
Weir.  United  States  Attorneys  Office. 
Newark.  New  Jersey:  Robert  Stewart.  Chief. 
Federal  Strike  Force.  Newark.  New  Jersey: 
AUSA  Robert  Herbst.  United  States  Attor- 
neys  Office.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania: 
SAC  Edwin  J.  Sharp.  Brooklyn/Queens 
MRA;  SSRA  John  Good.  Hauppauge  Resi- 
dent Agency;  SA  Jack  Caughlin.  Hauppage 
Resident  Agency;  SA  Walter  Drissler.  Haup- 
pauge  Resident  Agency;  ASAC  Robert 
Wright.  Newark.  New  Jersey:  Supervisor 
Joseph  Vidovlch,  Newark.  New  Jersey;  SA 
Martin  Houlihan.  Newark.  New  Jersey:  and 
Supervisor  Michael  D.  Wilson.  FBIHQ.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  insure  that 
all  previous  bribe  situations  were  complete 
relative  to  prosecution  and  did  not  necessi- 
tate any  further  investigative  action. 

Concerning  the  meetings  with  Angelo  Er- 
richetti.  Mayor  of  Camden.  New  Jersey,  and 
New  Jersey  State  Senator  Kenneth  McDon- 
ald. New  Jersey  Casino  Control  Commission 
Vice  Chairman;  U.  S.  Congressmen  Michael 
Ozzie  Myers.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania, 
Raymond  F.  Lederer,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Frank  Thompson.  Jr.,  Trenton. 
New  Jersey;  the  following  was  discussed: 

1.  It  was  recommended  that  no  further 
action  would  be  instituted  against  U.S.  Con- 
gressmen Myers,  Lederer  or  Thompson.  It 
was  felt  by  the  prosecutors  that  a  case 
against  each  could  be  proved  in  a  court  of 
law  for  violation  of  Title  18,  Section  201 
use  (Bribery  of  a  Public  Official). 

2.  It  was  recommended  that  no  further 
action  would  be  instituted  against  Mayor 
Errlchetti  or  New  Jersey  Casino  Control 
Commission  Vice  Chairman  McDonald. 
Each  prosecutor  at  this  meeting  felt  that  re- 
contact  with  these  individuals  could  ad- 
versely affect  this  matter  and  Indicated  a 
provable  case  could  be  made  against  each 
for  conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  Hobbs  Act 
Statute. 

Relative  to  the  matter  concerning  U.S. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
the  following  was  decided: 

1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  recontact  U.S. 
Senator  Williams  in  attempt  to  obtain  an 
overt  action  on  his  part  regarding  his  spon- 
soring of  some  type  of  legislation;  i.e..  tita- 
nium mine  and/or  import  quotas  for  titani- 
um mine. 

2.  It  was  also  suggested  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  elicit  from  U.S.  Senator 
Williams  whether  or  not  he  wanted  his 
shares  hidden,  through  discussions  concern- 
ing reporting  of  personal  taxes  and  official 
acts  that  he  promised  to  provide. 

If  the  above  information  is  obtained,  pros- 
ecutors at  the  meeting  felt  that  they  could 
prove  that  Senator  Williams  was  in  viola- 
tion of  Title  18,  Section  201  USC  and  Con- 
spiracy to  Defraud  the  Government. 

Relative  to  the  matter  concerning  U.S. 
Congressman    John    M.    Murphy,    Staten 


Island,  New  York,  it  was  felt  that  he  should 
be  recontacted  and  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  elicit  from  him  that  through  his 
position  he  can  guarantee  pwlitical  asylum 
for  the  Arab  principal  of  Abscam. 

Exhibit  2 

i  Exhibit  52:  EXCERPT  FROM  MEMO- 
RANDUM OF  ROBERT  C.  STEWART 
NEWARK  STRIKE  FORCE  JANUARY  29. 
1980.  p.  7-10) 

But,  the  primary  concern,  and  one  which 
the  operational  prosecutors  in  Newark  pin- 
pointed at  the  very  outset  of  their  involve- 
ment in  the  matter,  has  been  with  the  very 
essence  of  this  investigation.  There  is 
reason  for  concern  ( 1 )  when  two  public  offi- 
cials are  brought  before  a  TV  camera  to 
take  a  bribe,  but  both  decline:  (2)  when  so 
many  people  could  have  believed  for  eight 
months  that  "W"  had  a  hidden  interest  in 
the  business  venture  when  the  facts  now 
appear  to  be  to  the  contrary:  and  (3) 

Page  one  of  my  Memorandum  of  9-12-79 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  running  log 
on  this  matter,  a  lack  of  302's  covering  im- 
portant predicate  events,  a  substantial  lag- 
time  in  the  availability  of  transcripts  and  in- 
accessibility to  the  Undercover  Operatives- 
all  of  which  resulted  in  a  "death  of  formal 
legal  analysis  on  the  various  issues  which 
were  apparent  in  the  several  initial  transac- 
tions" and  all  of  which  made  "systematic 
case  review,  essential  for  proper  prosecuto- 
rial decision-making",  impossible. 

Secondly.  I  stressed  to  you  that,  even  in 
the  very  few  transactions  to  which  the 
Newark  prosecutors  have  been  allowed  to 
become  privy,  the  Informant  continues  to 
suggest  the  criminal  scheme,  rather  than  al- 
lowing the  particular  suspect  to  initiate  his 
scheme.  This  problem— which  Mr.  Plaza  dis- 
cussed with  the  Informant  as  early  as 
August  9— was  noted  as  late  as  the  Decem- 
ber transactions  in  New  Jersey,  despite  Mr. 
Weir's  specific  admonitions  to  the  Inform- 
ant on  this  point.  (See:  my  Memorandum  of 
1-8-80.  p.  3.)  I  addressed  this  very  problem 
both  orally  during  our  meeting  of  9-13-79. 
and  in  my  Memorauidum  of  10-31-79  (at 
page  4)— stressing  that  the  substantive  diffi- 
culties "are  apt  to  reoccur  unless  corrective 
measures  are  taken".  The  fact  that  the  In- 
formant persisted  in  his  proclivity  as  late  as 
December  certainly  does  nothing  to  allay 
apprehensions  about  the  overall  conduct  of 
this  investigation. 

Finally.  I  stressed  to  you  my  concern 
about  the  propriety  of  the  asylum  scenario, 
which  has  come  to  be  the  principal  motif  of 
this  investigation  since  the  August  21  meet- 
ing with  Suspect  "M"  of  Pennsylvania.  First 
of  all.  there  appears  to  be  confusion  over 
how  this  scenario  developed  originally.  The 
Informant  said  that  the  agents  along  with 
Mr.  Puccio  devised  it.  But.  as  late  as  Janu- 
ary 9,  the  Undercover  Agent  and  the  Case 
Agent  told  Mr.  Weir  that  Intermediary  "E" 
had  suggested  it  in  response  to  a  statement 
by  the  Undercover  Operatives  that  there 
might  come  a  time  when  the  Investor  would 
need  asylum.  Mr.  Weir  told  the  agents  that 
the  302's  in  our  possession  did  not  reflect 
this,  and  they  said  they  would  look  into  the 
matter. 

A  second  point  with  regard  to  the  asylum 
scenario,  as  I  discussed  at  pages  3  and  4  of 
the  Memorandum  of  1-8-80,  is  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  this  investigation 
and  a  conventional  "sting"  operation.  In  the 
latter,  the  defendant  has  no  equity.  He  ap- 
pears before  the  jury  on  tape  discussing  the 
sale  of  a  stolen  TV  set  or  some  such  contra- 
band item.  His  conduct  is  malum  in  se,  and 


no  one  could  possibly  criticize  the  Govern- 
ment for  successfully  detecting  his  criminal- 
ity. In  this  investigation,  however,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  fundamentally  different: 
Basically,  you  have  a  public  official  who  is 
minding  his  own  business  and  presumably 
discharging  his  public  responsibilities  in  a 
correct  manner.  An  intermediary  then  as- 
serts that  the  official  is  corrupt  and  will 
take  a  bribe.  Usually,  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  that  the  official  knows  anything 
about  the  Intermediary's  representations. 
There  may  be  little,  if  any,  extrinsic  infor- 
mation which  would  suggest  that  the  par- 
ticular official  is  corrupt.  On  the  contary. 
most  of  the  officials  begin  the  conversation 
with  disclaimers  of  criminal  intent  and 
offers  to  handle  the  problem  in  a  perfectly 
correct  and  lawful  manner.  The  Undercover 
Operatives  then  press,  and  they  dangle 
large  sums  of  money  in  front  of  the  offi- 
cial—initially with  promises  that  he  will 
never  be  required  to  deliver  the  guid  pro 
quo  because  the  payment  is  only  insurance 
against  a  remote  contingency.  The  official 
relents  and  accepts  the  payment— in  some 
cases  offering  to  perform  further  criminal 
acts,  in  others  without  providing  additional 
evidence  of  predisposition  or  criminal 
intent.  In  several  cases  the  payment  was  re- 
fused. 

All  of  this  is  very  different  in  kind  and 
quality  from  a  conventional  sting  operation. 
This  project  was  launched  on  a  very  sound 
investigative  predicate:  The  original  inter- 
mediary ("B")  stated  unequivocally  that  he 
himself  was  corrupt,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
collatwrate  with  others  of  a  similar  ilk  for 
purposes  of  corrupting  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment. "E "  requested  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  his  associates,  and  he  promised 
that  they  would  formulate  specific  criminal 
proposals  which  they  would  submit  to  the 
Undercover  Operatives  for  consideration. 
This  theme  was  represented  to  us  to  be  the 
principal  motif  of  this  project  throughout 
the  period  prior  to  Mr.  Del  Tufos  letter  of 
7-13-79;  and,  Mr.  Del  Tufo  and  I  understood 
it  to  be  the  principal  scenario  intended  as 
late  as  my  Memorandum  of  9-24-79.  describ- 
ing the  proposed  New  Jersey  Phase.  There- 
after, however,  it  became  Increasingly  ap- 
parent to  Mr.  Del  Tufo  and  myself  that  the 
orientation  of  this  project  was  undergoing  a 
dramatic  metamorphosis.  The  asylum  sce- 
nario, first  used  in  late  August,  gradually 
came  to  the  fore  and  now  predominates.  In- 
termediary "E"  has  been  unavailable  since 
November;  and  the  original— and.  I  think, 
perfectly  correct— scenario  has  gone  by  the 
board.  Thu».  as  I  reiterated  to  you  Wednes- 
day (1-23-80).  my  concerns  about  the  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  this  matter  are  simply 
that,  even  If  the  due  process  argument  is 
not  able  to  defeat  a  particular  prosecution, 
it  may  tarnish  the  Government  and  cause 
serious  difficulties  for  law  enforcement.  In 
view  of  this  possibility.  I  have  thought  it  ap- 
propriate t^  keep  you  advised  of  these  con- 
cerns. 

Exhibit  2A 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Koelzer.  con- 
tinued: 

Q.  That  was  it? 

A.  That  was  it. 

Q.  Now.  did  Senator  Williams  at  any  time 
discuss  with  your  or  anyone— with  you— any 
personal  interest  he  had  in  this? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  this  was  impor- 
tant to  him  or  that  he  really  wanted  you  to 
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do  this  or  make  this  loan,  or  words  to  that 
effect  or  substance? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  put  any  pressure  on  you? 

A.  None  whatsoever. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you.  when  he  called  you  to 
thank  you  for  seeing  these  friends  of  his. 
did  he  ask  you  to  reconsider? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  say  in  any  way.  shape  or  form 
he  could  get  government  assistant  for  this 
project 

A.  No 

Q.  —so  that  this  could  get  government 
contracts? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  he  spoke  to  you— and  the  others 
who  called— was  there  ever  discussion  of 
government  contracts? 

A.  No.  no  discussion  of  government  con- 
tracts, only  when  the  government  came  into 
it  in  outlining  the  various  areas  of  how 
money  might  be  raised,  as  to  what  was  then 
more  or  less  a  dead  venture  which  needed 
capital  in  order  to  be  revived.  In  that  con- 
text. I  think  one  of  my  colleagues  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  maybe  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  would— an  application 
would  be  filed  and  Mr.  Henry  Williams  indi- 
cated he  wouldn't  l)e  interested  in  approach- 
ing the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Q.  Is  that  a  federal  agency? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Koelzer.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Batcheloer.  No  questions,  sir. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Puccio.  any  cross? 

Mr.  Puccio.  A  few  questions. 

The  Court.  All  right. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Puccio: 

Q.  Mr.  Fowler,  your  lawyer  asked  me  to 
establish  that  you  are  not  here  as  a  volun- 
teer, but  were  subpoenaed  by  the  defense;  is 
that  correct,  sir? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Koelzer.  Excuse  me,  your  honor.  I 

•  •  • 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  brief  moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  some  point,  I  intend 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  stand  in  recess 
briefly.  Of  course,  I  would  be  willing 
to  do  that  at  whatever  time  seemed 
most  convenient  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  If  he  is  prepared,  we  can 
do  it  now,  it  is  3  o'clock,  or  we  can  do 
it  later. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  would  be  fine 
for  me. 

RECESS  UNTIL  3: 10  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  3:10 
p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:55  p.m.  recessed  until  3:10 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Garn). 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting— I  am  about  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  both  sides— I  say 
to  the  Senate,  and  for  the  record,  that 
every  office  has  had  no  fewer  than  18 
volumes  delivered  to  it,  the  first  9  of 
which  were  boxed,  and  all  of  which 
have  been  delivered  subsequently. 

So.  before  worrying  on,  I  suggest 
that  Senators  check  with  their  offices 


as  to  where  those  volumes  may  be.  If 
It  is  not  possible  to  find  them,  or  one 
volume,  we  still  have  some. 

However,  the  printing  bill  that  the 
committee  has  acquired  in  the  course 
of  this  investigation  and  presentation 
is  rather  enormous.  So  I  ask  Senators 
to  see  if  the  volumes  may  be  in  their 
offices  before  asking  us  to  obtain 
more.  We  can  obtain  more. 

QUORUM  CALL 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 


[Quorum  No.  20  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Baker 

BIden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Cannon 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Ford 

Oam 

Grassley 

Hart 


Hawkins 

HeHin 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Long 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Mitchell 


Moynihan 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Riegle 

Roth 

Schmitt 

Specter 

Stennts 

Stevens 

Symms 

Wallop 

Welcker 

Williams 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  in- 
struct the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Have  all 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  been  record- 
ed? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  45  Leg.] 
YEAS-92 


Boren 

Boschwitz 

BradJA 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F  .  Jr 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenberger 
East 
Exon 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 
Gorton 


Proxmire 


Bentsen 
Eagleton 


Grassley 

Harl 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS-2 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING 

Goldwater 
Kassebaum 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Specter 

Stafford 

Slennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Williams 

Zcrinsky 


-6 

Simpson 
Thurmond 


Alxlnor 
Andrews 


Armstrong 
Baker 


Baucus 
Biden 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did 
not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum 
Is  now  present. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  sound  harsh  or  arbitrary,  but 
we  entered  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  a  I5-minute  recess.  We 
have  now  been  50  minutes  getting 
some  semblance  of  a  quorum  to  return 
to  the  floor  and  remain  on  the  floor. 
We  have  wasted  almost  an  hour. 

I  still  think  that  we  need  a  break 
about  midafternoon.  But  I  urge  Sena- 
tors, when  we  do  have  that  break,  to 
come  back.  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to 
be  a  very  long  time,  indeed,  on  this 
matter. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  stay  in  their 
seats  and  when  we  have  breaks— and, 
by  the  way,  there  will  be  no  more  this 
afternoon  [laughter]— that  we  come 
back  promptly.  There  may  not  be  any 
more  ever.  [Laughter.] 

We  will  go  out  at  6  o'clock  today,  be- 
cause I  made  that  commitment.  But  if 
we  have  this  problem  in  the  future,  if 
it  becomes  a  permanent  problem,  then 
the  only  recourse  is  to  extend  the  time 
in  the  afternoon,  and  I  would  not  wish 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  add  my 
encouragement  to  what  he  has  just 
said. 

You  have  heard  this  described  by 
both  sides  as  a  historic  and  unprece- 
dented event  in  the  floor  preceedings 
of  the  Senate.  We  owe  it  to  Senator 
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Williams  and  we  owe  to  the  Senate  to 
be  present  during  these  deliberations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  preachy,  but 
your  committee  has  sat  tlirough  it  all. 
Senator  Williams  has  sat  through  it 
all.  and  it  is  just  an  obligation  in  the 
custodian  role  of  the  reputation  of  the 
Senate  that  we  be  here  and  participate 
in  these  proceedings. 

One  last  thing.  I  would  like  to  say 
again,  because,  as  we  previously  recon- 
vened at  the  appointed  time  after  the 
recess  there  were  not  enough  Senators 
on  the  floor,  but  those  exhibits  which 
Senator  Williams  has  offered  are  con- 
tained in  the  material  which  has  been 
delivered  to  your  office.  Each  Sena- 
tor's office  has  had  these  books  deliv- 
ered to  it.  If  your  staff  has  them 
stashed  some  place,  please  ask  them  to 
try  to  find  them.  We  have  a  few  left. 
but  the  Senate's  printing  bill  is  enor- 
mous on  these,  as  you  can  well  imag- 
ine. There  are  some  18  volumes,  and 
each  of  our  offices  has  had  those  de- 
livered there.  The  memorandums  in- 
troduced to  date  by  Senator  Williams 
as  exhibits  are  contained  in  those  vol- 
umes. I  just  wish  to  bring  that  out.  We 
will  cooperate  as  best  we  can  in  provid- 
ing you  with  extra  copies,  but  please 
search  first  at  home. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  indicated  previously  that  I  had  not 
received  the  5  volumes.  I  now  find  that 
I  have,  and  I  wish  to  make  that  clear.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  concern  as  he 
expressed  it. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing with  the  factual  background 
of  this  matter.  In  December  of  1978 
through  January  of  1980.  the  Govern- 
ment ran  a  covert  operation  called 
Abscam  against  a  number  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators.  According  to  public 
statements  of  Director  Webster. 
Abscam  was  the  most  carefully  moni- 
tored and  supervised  investigation  in 
the  history  of  the  FBI  and  that  he. 
personally,  as  well  as  Benjamin  Civi- 
letti,  were  involved  in  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Abscam  investiga- 
tion. These  representatives  and  repre- 
sentations were  made  during  hearings 
conducted  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  For  the  Record,  I  would 
offer  them  as  exhibit  No.  3. 
Exhibit  3 
memorandum 
To:  Eton  Edwards.  Chairman.  iSubcommittee 

on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights. 
Prom:  Michael  Tucevich.  Assistant  Counsel. 
Re  FBI  Undercover  Review. 

The  attached  memorandum  is  a  summary 
of  all  representations  made  to  the  Subcom- 


mittee by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
FBI  officials  during  the  course  of  our  previ- 
ous undercover  operations  hearings.  The 
quotatior)^  are  arranged  by  subject  to  facili- 
tate their  use  should  any  of  these  issues 
arise  once  again  in  future  hearings. 

A.  Safeguards  Concerning  Undercover  Op- 
erations.— 

1.  General: 

(a)  William  H.  Webster.  Director.  FBI; 

In  summary,  we  must  use  the  undercover 
technique  with  discretion  and  care.  Wheth- 
er it  be  the  undercover  technique  or  an- 
other technique,  in  every  investigative  ven- 
ture, there  are  potential  risks. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  have  developed 
policies  and  procedures  designed  to  mini- 
mize these  risks.  This  is  not  to  claim  investi- 
gative perfection,  but  whenever  mistakes  or 
miscalculations  or  misunderstandings  do 
occur,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  lessons 
learned  will  be  incorporated  in  our  future 
planning  of  operations.  [March  4.  1980  p. 
150] 

(b)  Philip  B.  Heymann.  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Criminal  Division.  Department  of 
Justice: 

■It  is  only  if  the  agent  goes  there  and  does 
a  lot  of  fancy  talking,  somebody  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  it.  if  they  go  and  do  a  lot  of 
fancy  talking  and  inducing."  [March  4.  1980 
p.  164] 

2.  Quality  Controls  on  Informants: 

(a)  Donald  W.  Moore.  Jr..  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. FBI: 

•We  have  taken  self-imposed  restrictions 
to  insure  the  quality  of  the  informant  cover- 
age in  this  particular  program,  so  we  don't 
just  proliferate  people  and  say  they're  an 
informer.  We  trust  our  informants  are  of 
quality.  .  ."  (March  8.  1979  p.  6] 

■'The  purpose  [of  the  informant  program] 
is  to  get  quality  informants. "  [March  8.  1979 
p.  13] 

(b)  William  H.  Webster.  Director.  FBI: 

In  addition  to  this  approval  review  proc- 
ess, special  care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  our 
Agents  are  sensitive  to  the  limitations  and 
requirements  of  undercover  work.  Before  an 
operation  is  undertaken.  FBI  supervisors, 
the  Special  Agents  in  Charge  in  the  field, 
and  program  managers  at  FBI  Headquarters 
carefully  screen  all  undercover  Agents  to  be 
certain  that  they  are  suited  for  their  par- 
ticular missions.  We  also  provide*  special 
training  for  those  selected,  with  emphasis 
on  instruction  in  legal  areas,  including  the 
issue  of  entrapment. 

We  take  precautions  to  minimize  potential 
problems.  With  adequate  training,  the 
Agents  involved  are  alert  to  sensitive  issue 
areas.  We  want  them  to  recognize  when 
lines  are  about  to  be  crossed,  and  to  know 
that  when  In  doubt  they  must  seek  the 
advice  of  their  supervisors. 

Once  the  review  committee  approves  a 
project,  the  Bureau  monitors  It,  both  at 
Headquarters  and  in  the  field.  When  elec- 
tronic surveillance  or  closed  circuit  video- 
tapes are  used,  we  can  examine  the  proprie- 
ty of  our  Agents'  conduct,  and  the  quality  of 
the  investigation  as  it  progresses.  And,  of 
course,  the  results  of  the  surveillance  and 
the  tapes  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
courts  to  evaluate  the  Agents'  actions 
should  they  subsequently  be  challenged. 
[March  4.  1980  p.  145] 

In  addition  to  this  approval  review  proc- 
ess, special  care  is  taken  to  Insure  that  our 
agents  are  sensitive  to  the  limitations  and 
requirements  of  undercover  work.  Before  an 
operation  is  undertaken.  F^I  supervisors, 
the  Special  Agents  in  Charge  in  the  field, 
and  pro8P"am  managers  at  FBI  Headquarters 


carefully  screen  all  undercover  agents  to  be 
certain  that  they  are  suited  for  their  par- 
ticular missions. 

We  also  provide  special  training  for  those 
selected,  with  emphasis  on  instruction  in 
legal  areas,  including  the  issue  of  entrap- 
ment. 

We  take  precautions  to  minimize  potential 
problems.  With  adequate  training,  the 
agents  involved  are  alert  to  sensitive  issue 
areas.  We  want  them  to  recogni2ie  when 
lines  are  about  to  be  crossed,  and  to  know- 
that  when  in  doubt,  they  must  seek  the 
advice  of  their  supervisors.  [March  4.  1980 
p.  149] 

3.  Effect  of  Guidelines: 

(a)  Paul  R.  Michel.  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

The  field  offices  have  been  operating  for 
the  entire  period  of  extensive  undercover 
work,  which  I  guess  is  between  2  and  3  years 
without  formalized  guidelines. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  they  have  been  op- 
erating without  carefully  structured  proce- 
dures. Because  the  procedures  have  been 
rather  well  structured  and  followed  closely. 
What  the  guidelines  basically  did  was  to 
build  on  those  procedures  and  to  formalize 
them  and  if  I  can  misuse  a  word,  codify 
them  into  guidelines.  (February  26,  1981  p. 
81] 

The  guidelines  on  undercover  operations 
like  those  on  other  topics,  were  drafted  on 
the  basis  of  certain  underlying  principles. 
Three  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  as 
follows.  First,  guidelines  should  not  be  a 
catalog  of  "do's"  and  "don'ts."  Rather,  they 
should  focus  on  establishing  or  formalizing 
sound  procedures  to  assure  that  critical 
judgments  are  made  at  appropriate  levels  of 
authority  arx)  are  recorded  and  therefore, 
susceptible  to  subsequent  review  within  the 
Bureau,  by  the  department,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  the  guidelines  must  be  clear 
enough  to  be  readily  understood  and  fol- 
lowed by  all  agents  and  must  contain  stand- 
cu-ds  which  are  realistic  enough  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  effective  and  appropriate  in- 
vestigative activities. 

Third,  the  guidelines  should  not  merely 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  law.  but  should  also 
reflect  sound  law  enforcement  policy.  I 
might  say  that  these  three  principles,  in  my 
view,  were  precisely  the  same  principles 
that  formed  the  basis,  a  theoretical  basis, 
for  example,  for  the  guidelines  on  domestic 
security  investigations,  which  were  issued  in 
1976.  [February  26,  1981  p.  82] 

"So.  I  think.  No.  1.  that  the  guidelines  are 
taken  seriously,  and  they  are  followed,  and 
we  have  proof  of  that. 

"No.  2,  there  are  sanctions.  The  real  sanc- 
tion that's  Involved  here  is  you  can  get 
fired.  And  FBI  Directors  have  not  hesitated 
to  fire  people  who  committed  substantial 
wrongdoing."  (February  26,  1981  p.  102] 

4.  "Reasonable  Indication"  Requirement: 

(a)  Paul  R.  Michel.  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

That's  not  to  say  that  undercover  oper- 
ations ought  to  offer  opportunities  for  crim- 
inality in  the  complete  absence  of  reasons  to 
suspect  that  the  activity  is  going  on  and 
that  the  people  who  will  present  themselves 
or  were  presented  and  produced  at  the  loca- 
tion in  fact  are  involved  in  that  kind  of 
criminal  business.  We  used  in  a  charter,  as 
you  will  recall.  .  .  .  the  concept  and  the 
phrase  "reasonable  indication." 
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And  that  same  notion  is  adopted  in  the 
guidelines  and  is  mentioned.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  we  either  have  to  have  a  reasonable 
basis  for  suspecting,  a  reasonable  indication, 
that  the  individual  In  question  is  corrupt  as 
a  labor  racketeer,  or  whatever  the  operation 
involves,  or  he  has  to  Identify  himself  by 
coming  in.  with  no  active  role  on  our  part. 
[February  26.  1981  p.  84] 

5.  'Witting  "  versus  "Unwitting  "  Middle- 
men: 

(a)  Paul  R.  Michel,  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

We  often  have  a  man  who  starts  out  as  a 
suspect.  Let's  say  an  informant  has  come 
and  told  us  that  Mr.  X.  who  is  a  police  cap- 
tain In  some  metropolitan  city,  is  collecting 
bribe  payoffs  from  gambling  operators.  Sup- 
pose then  that  the  word  goes  out  that  a  new 
gambling  operation  is  being  established. 
And  the  next  thing  that  happens  Is,  this 
police  captain  comes  in.  He  Indicates  that 
his  superior  officer.  Inspector  Y.  also  shares 
in  these  bribes. 

Well,  at  that  point,  the  captain  has  shift- 
ed from  being  merely  a  subject,  because  of 
the  informant  allegation,  to  being  ain  inter- 
mediary. But  he  is  going  to  bring  in  the 
higher  ranking  officer.  And  of  course,  we're 
even  more  interested  in  trying  to  successful- 
ly prosecute  that  individual  that  the  cap- 
tain. 

So  he  becomes  a  middleman.  And  he  is  not 
a  witting  middleman.  Obviously,  he  has  no 
idea  that  this  gambling  operation  is  phony 
and  it's  a  setup  in  order  to  detect  police  cor- 
ruption. 

There  are,  of  course,  middlemen  who  are 
witting.  They  are  referred  to  in  FBI  termi- 
nology as  cooperating  individuals.  They 
present  special  problems  because  of  obvious 
difficulties  of  total  control  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  it's  important  to  recognize,  I 
think,  that  in  most  situations  the  middle- 
man is  not  being  manipulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  middleman  himself  doesn't 
even  know  that  it's  an  undercover  oper- 
ation. 

Now,  In  the  ca*e  where  the  middleman  is  a 
cooperating  individual,  is  fully  knowledgea- 
ble, there  Is  a  risk  that  he  will  misrepresent 
the  statements  or  activities  of  a  suspect, 
that  he  will  produce  at  our  warehouse,  or 
whatever  the  location  might  be.  Individuals 
who  In  fact  are  innocent.  There  is,  there- 
fore, the  risk  that  an  Innocent  individual 
may  be  offered  the  criminal  opportunity. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  this  risk,  even 
aside  from  guidelines  protection,  is  not  very 
great.  The  first  is.  if  a  cooperating  individ- 
ual, a  middleman,  brings  in  an  innocent 
person,  we  quickly  discover  that  he's  either 
exaggerating  or  he  doesn't  know  what  he's 
talking  about,  so  we  no  longer  put  so  much 
faith  in  what  he  says.  It  corrects  itself 
rather  fast. 

It  Is  quite  true,  in  the  meantime,  one  or 
two  individuals  who  are  completely  innocent 
might  be  drawn  Into  the  operation  to  the 
extent  of  having  the  offer  made.  But  as.  I 
think  it  was  the  second  circuit,  recently  ob- 
served, that  is  not  necessarily  disastrous,  be- 
cause the  honest  man  simply  rejects  the 
offer  and  departs. 

It  Is  a  risk:  It  Is  undersirable.  It  is  not  a  big 
risk,  and  the  guidelines  minimize  it  by.  for 
example,  stressing  that  the  underlying 
criminal  nature  of  the  offer  has  to  be  made 
very  clear  and  communicated  directly  to  the 
suspect.  No  offers  are  made  through  third 
parties.  They're  face  to  face,  and  they're 
clear  terms. 

And  I  might  say  that  with  regard  to  the 
clarity  of  the  criminal  nature,  we  frequently 


have  had  circumstances  In  actual  operations 
where  extensive  script  writing.  In  effect,  was 
done  by  teams  of  lawyers  from  both  the  de- 
partment and  the  FBI.  So  that  the  under- 
cover agent  who  actually  makes  the  offer— 
we  don't  let  the  middleman  make  the  offer: 
the  undercover  agent  makes  the  offer— does 
so  in  terms  that  are  unmistakably  clear  that 
this  is  a  crime  that's  l)eing  offered.  [Febru- 
ary 26.  1981  p.  85] 

Mr.  Edwards.  Often,  these  middlemen  are 
conmen  or  people  with  long  criminal  rec- 
ords, and  sometimes  they  are  in  the  pay  of 
the  Bureau  or  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Is  that  correct,  also? 

Mr.  Michel.  That's  correct.  There  are 
both  types.  The  first  type  is  the  far  more 
common. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Is  there  no  auditing  done? 
How  do  you  control  these  people  floating 
around?  .  .  . 

How  do  you  stop  them  from  approaching 
one  person  after  another  and  then  ap- 
proaching the  same  person  again,  and  entic- 
ing the  same  innocent  person  again  and 
again  and  again  .  .  .? 

Mr.  Michel.  Let  me  take  It  separately. 
With  regard  to  the  unwitting  conman.  there 
Is  no  way  we  can  stop  them.  And  we  didn't 
start  them.  He  was  already  out  there  doing 
that. 

Mr.  Edwards.  No.  but  you're  paying  him 
money  to  continue. 

Mr.  Michel.  No.  no,  not  the  unwitting 
conman.  He  thinks  that  he's  working  with 
criminals  and  at  both  ends,  and  so.  he's  just 
operating  in  his  normal  fashion. 

And  we  didn't  put  him  into  that  business, 
and  we're  not  in  a  position  to  put  him  out  of 
that  business,  so  that  it  just  isn't  a  question 
of  how  can  the  Government  let  him  do 
that?  The  Government  ordinarily  has  little 
capacity  to  stop  him  from  doing  that. 

Now.  in  the  case  of  the  witting  interme- 
diary, who  Is  being  paid,  in  some  instances, 
by  the  FBI,  certainly  is  receiving  direction 
from  the  FBI,  that's  quite  a  different  cir- 
cumstance. In  that  case,  there's  a  lot  that 
we  can  do  and  do  to  minimize  as  much  as 
possible,  the  risk  of  innocent  people  being 
drawn  into  this  web,  if  you  wUl. 

One  of  the  things  we  do  Is  that  we  require, 
to  the  extent  possible,  that  his  contacts 
with  people  that  he  says  are  corrupt,  or  are 
racketeers,  or  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise  is,  we  require  him  to  develop  the 
best  possible  evidence. 

For  example,  if  there  are  telephone  con- 
versations between  the  unwitting  conman 
and  the  suspect,  those  conversations  may  be 
recorded  with  consent  of  the  cooperating  In- 
dividual. So  that  we  aren't  dependent  on  his 
word  that  the  suspect  showed  an  Interest  In 
committing  a  crime.  The  words  of  the  sus- 
pect himself  or  herself  are  available  to  us. 
So  that  eliminates  the  risk  that  the  middle- 
man is  lying  in  that  kind  of  circumstance. 
Now,  it  is  not  always  practical  to  have  tape 
recordings  done.  But  that's  done  where  It 
can  be  done. 

Another  device  we  use  is  that  the  witting 
middleman  is  questioned  closely  after  each 
material  meeting  or  contact  with  a  suspect. 
And  he  reports  or  produces  Information  de- 
tailing precisely  what  was  allegedly  said. 

Sometimes,  the  specifics  In  these  reports 
can  be  corroborated  through  Independent 
investigations,  so  that  would  serve  on  a 
check  that  the  conman  is  conning  us  and 
lying  about  someone  being  interested  in 
committing  a  crime.  [February  26.  1981  p. 
95] 

.  .  .  [t]he  key  point  perhaps  is  this:  We 
need  to  be  very  sure  that  our  cooperating 


individuals  are  not  themselves  making  any 
offers.^If  we  can  limit  their  role  to  being  a 
middleman  In  the  sense  of  a  broker  who 
brings  together  two  parties,  then  we  can  get 
past  the  fact  that  the  middleman  may  be 
lying  or  exaggerating  or  distorting  or  he's 
got  It  in  for  somebody  and  he's  just  trying 
to  get  the  fellow  in  trouble  for  some  person- 
al vindictive  reasons. 

So  we  need  to  put  very  heavy  emphasis  on 
limiting  the  role  of  the  middleman  and  by 
being  sure  that  a"  the  operative  conversa- 
tions are  ones  that  are  taking  place  between 
the  suspect  and  undercover  FBI  agents,  and 
not  just  between  the  middleman  and  the 
suspect.  I  don't  think  that  there's  anything 
more  that  we  can  do.  [February  26.  1981  d. 
109) 

6.  The  Review  process  (Monitoring): 

(a)  Philip  B.  Heymann.  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Criminal  Division.  Department  of 
Justice: 

As  a  matter  of  sound  administrative 
policy,  the  Department  observes  consider- 
ably more  restraints  than  the  bare  legal  re- 
quirements in  establishing,  monitoring  and 
executing  its  undercover  operations.  In  the 
elaborate  review  process  which  Judge  Web- 
ster has  described,  the  Bureau  and  the 
Criminal  Division  strive  to  insure  that  each 
undercover  operation  is  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  is  fair,  unambiguous,  produc- 
tive of  successful  prosecutions,  and  which 
minimizes  the  impact  on  or  even  the  in- 
volvement with  innocent  persons.  (March  4. 
1980  p.  138] 

The  other  intuition  underlying  the  "creat- 
ing crime"  argument  Is  the  strong  sense 
that  law  enforcement  activity,  including  un- 
dercover operations,  should  avoid  harming 
or  burdening  third  parties.  Certainly  any 
undercover  activity  which  posed  a  direct 
threat  to  the  safety  or  well-being  of  third 
parties  would  be  exceedingly  troubling.  We 
are  sensitive  to  this  concern  and  are  ex- 
tremely careful  to  monitor  our  operations  to 
prevent  third  party  harm.  We  commonly 
close  the  operation  if  there  appears  to  be 
any  significant  chance  of  violent  activity  or 
severe  uncoverable  linancial  loss  to  individ- 
uals. (March  4.  1980  p.  1401 

(b)  William  H.  Webster.  Director.  FBI: 
These    operations,    however,    often    raise 

sensitive  issues  which  I  recognize  must  be 
addressed.  Therefore,  the  FBI  has  adopted 
specific  undercover  policies,  and  an  exten- 
sive oversight  machinery  to  insure  that  each 
undercover  operation  is  carefully  planned 
and  conducted. 

When  an  undercover  project  is  proposed 
by  a  squad  in  one  of  our  field  offices,  our 
field  office  managers,  the  field  legal  advisor, 
and  the  Strike  Force  or  United  SUtes  Attor- 
ney in  that  region  review  It  and  send  their 
reports  to  Headquarters.  We  consider  the 
projects  goals,  the  worthiness  of  its  objec- 
tives, It  costs,  whether  the  tactics  proposed 
might  involve  entrapment  or  present  other 
legal  problems,  and  the  general  propriety  of 
proposed  project  tactics.  (March  4.  1980  p. 
144] 

Once  the  review  committee  approves  a 
project,  the  Bureau  monitors  it.  both  at 
headquarters  and  in  the  field.  When  elec- 
tronic surveillance  or  closed  circuit  video- 
tapes are  used,  we  can  examine  the  proprie- 
ty of  our  agents'  conduct,  and  the  quality  of 
the  investigation  as  it  progresses. 

And.  of  course,  the  results  of  the  surveil- 
lance and  the  tapes  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  courts  to  evaluate  the  agents  ac- 
tions, should  they  subsequently  be  chal- 
lenged. (March  4.  1980  p.  149) 

So  we  had  two  things  in  place  there: 
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One,  don't  bring  us  anybody  who  isn't  pre- 
pared to  be  up  front  with  us:  and  two.  if  he 
comes,  then  it  was  our  purpose  and  plan  to 
mal(e  sure  before  any  money  was  passed  to 
that  person,  that  he  understood  the  crimi- 
nal nature  of  the  situation  and  that  whole 
process  was  monitored  by  U.S.  attorneys 
watching  the  process  and  in  a  position  to 
cut  it  off  if  at  any  time  our  agent  exceeded 
the  bounds  we  had  set  for  them.  [March  4. 
1980  p.  1701 
(Question  by  Chairman  Rodino:) 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  responsible 
people  in  the  FBI,  your  agents,  who  I  think 
are  responsible  enough  and  expert  enough 
in  undercover  activities  to  be  able  to  review 
what  that  informant  has  or  has  not  said 
about  such-and-such  a  person  may  be  in  his 
pocliet,  or  words  to  that  effect,  as  you  have 
said.  Do  you  engage  in  this  kind  of  further 
review  so  that  the  informant  who  has  made 
this  kind  of  statement  to  you.  so  that  what 
he  has  had  to  say  is  really  carefully 
weighed?  Can  you  recite  that  in  the  cases 
that  you  have  conducted,  this  is  what  you 
have  actually  done? 

Mr.  Webstth.  If  I  understand  the  chair- 
man's question.  I  can  certainly  say  yes.  at 
various  levels,  the  reliability  in  the  sense  of 
whether  the  statement  made  has  a  basis 
sufficient  that  we  would  have  an  obligation 
to  investigate  further  is  assessed. 

Now  we  have  for  cross-checking  available 
to  us  within  certain  time  constraints— de- 
pending on  how  fast  the  situation  is  break- 
ing—we do  the  best  we  can.  We  up  the  level 
of  approval  consistent  with  the  individuals 
involved,  and  the  sensitivities  involved. 

For  example,  in  a  number  of  these  in- 
stances in  Abscam.  by  both  I  and  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  we  were  aware  of  and 
approved  the  proposals  based  on  the  infor- 
mation furnished  to  us.  Those  of  us  who  live 
in  a  world  of  decency,  at  least  among  our 
friends  and  associates,  sometimes  find  it 
hard  to  assume  that  anyone  who  engages  in 
crime  can  tell  the  truth.  But  when  he  is  tell- 
ing the  information  to  someone  who  he 
thinks  is  In  league  with  him,  that  is  some- 
times the  way  by  which  we  get  our  very  best 
information  consistently,  in  all  types;  not 
just  public  corruption  cases. 

But  in  other  instances,  we  have  some  of 
the  most  important  ones  now  that  are  going 
through  the  process,  organized  crime  fig- 
ures dealing  with  our  undercover  agents, 
and  telling  us  things  that  are  true  and  turn 
out  to  be  true. 

So  there  has  to  be  some  investigative 
judgment  call.  What  Mr.  Heymann  pointed 
out.  and  what  I  pointed  out.  is  the  nature  of 
the  controls  that  we  have  on  entrapping  in- 
nocent people.  I  can't  guarantee  that  in  an 
Operation  Lobster,  or  even  a  sting  oper- 
ation, some  innocent  person  isn't  going  to 
walk  in  the  door  thinking  that  this  is  for 
him  or  have  some  misapprehension  about  it. 
[March  4.  1980  pp.  170-171] 

7.  Protecting  Third  Parties  (Avoidance  of 
Ambiguity): 

(a)  Philip  B.  Heymann.  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Criminal  Division,  Department  of 
Justice: 

Such  precautions  involve  a  careful  evalua- 
tion of  anything  we  are  told  by  intermediar- 
ies about  the  possible  interest  of  other  per- 
sons In  a  criminal  transaction,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  check  such  claims  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Most  important,  however,  is  the 
second  major  safeguard  followed  in  every 
undercover  operation,  of  making  clear  and 
unambiguous  to  all  concerned  the  illegal 
nature  of  any  opportunity  used  as  a  decoy. 
This  provides  the  strongest  possible  protec- 


tion against  any  unwitting  involvement  by 
individuals  brought  in  by  intermediaries  or 
who  are  encountered  directly.  We  attempt 
to  structure  our  undercover  decoy  transac- 
tions byrequiring  overt  participation  on  the 
part  of  all  individuals.  If  a  middleman  offers 
to  provide  police  protection  for  an  undercov- 
er numbers  parlor,  we  would  seek  a  face-to- 
face  encounter  with  the  allegedly  corrupt 
policeman  at  which  the  illegal  nature  of  the 
quid-pro-quo  would  be  made  utterly  clear. 
This  precaution  not  only  elicits  the  strong- 
est possible  evidence  of  the  knowledge  and 
involvement  of  principal  offenders  who  usu- 
ally insi^ate  themselves  through  middle- 
men, but  also  provides  an  important  protec- 
tion against  any  attempt  by  a  middleman  to 
use  the  name  of  an  Innocent  person  and 
against  any  inadvertent  Involvement  by  per- 
sons located  on  the  outskirts  of  an  under- 
cover operation.  By  making  clear  and  unam- 
biguous the  corrupt  nature  of  any  offer  we 
make,  the  chance  of  unwitting  or  gullible  in- 
volvement by  innocent  individuals  is  strong- 
ly guarded  against.  [March  4.  1980  pp.  139- 
140] 

The  other  intuition  underlying  the  "creat- 
ing crime "  argument  is  the  strong  sense 
that  law  enforcement  activity,  including  un- 
dercover operations,  should  avoid  harming 
or  burdening  third  parties.  Certainly  any 
undercover  activity  which  posed  a  direct 
threat  to  the  safety  or  well-being  of  third 
parties  would  be  exceedingly  troubling.  We 
are  sensitive  to  this  concern  and  are  ex- 
tremely careful  to  monitor  our  operations  to 
prevent  third  party  harm.  We  commonly 
close  the  operation  if  there  appears  to  be 
any  significant  chance  of  violent  activity  or 
severe  uncoverable  financial  loss  to  individ- 
uals. [March  4.  1980  p.  140] 

But  the  concern  underlying  the  "prior 
crime"  argument  is  again  an  important  one, 
and  is  similar  to  the  "creating  crime"  argu- 
ment. We  don't  wish  law  enforcement  activi- 
ty of  any  sort  to  turn  law-abiding  people 
into  new  criminals.  The  attraction  of  a 
"prior  crime  "  population  to  a  bogus  proper- 
ty fence  seems  consistent  with  this  precept. 
But  the  concern  is  also  met  by  our  safe- 
guard pcrticies  of  keeping  all  decoy  opportu- 
nities proportionate  to  those  that  exist  in 
the  real  world  and  by  making  sure  that  the 
illegal  nature  of  the  opportunity  is  clear 
and  unambiguous.  These  safeguards  assure 
that  the  only  individuals  who  take  part  in 
decoy  transactions  are  individuals  likely  to 
have  engaged  in  similar  conduct  on  other 
occasions. 

The  same  ethical  intuition  probably 
moves  those  commentators  who  have 
argued  that  a  factual  predicate  of  probable 
cause  concerning  an  individual's  involve- 
ment in  criminal  activity  should  precede 
any  use  of  undercover  techniques.  For  the 
reasons  explained  above  concerning  the  dif- 
ficulties in  detecting  and  identifying  the 
parties  to  consensual  crimes,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  probable  cause  standard  as  to 
individutl  involvement  is  remotely  practica- 
ble—not to  mention  that  probable  cause  is 
the  articulated  standard  for  arrest  and  in- 
dictment rather  than  the  beginning  of  an 
investigation.  But  the  intuition  underlying 
the  "probable  cause'  argument— that  the 
government  should  not  make  new  criminals 
out  of  law-abiding  persons  nor  test  people  at 
will  with  temptations  not  otherwise  occur- 
ring in  their  lives— is  again  met  by  our  safe- 
guards of  having  all  decoy  opportunities  and 
attractions  approximate  to  those  existing  in 
the  real  world  and  of  making  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous of  all  participants  in  a  decoy 
transaction  the  corrupt  and  illegal  charac- 
ter of  the  activity.  [March  4.  1980  p.  141] 


(b)  William  H.  Webster.  Director.  FBI: 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  problems  inher- 
ent in  operations  where  our  undercover 
Agents  are  investigating  subjects  who  are 
influence  peddlers  or  middlemen  claiming  to 
know  others  already  willing  to  engage  in 
criminal  activity.  Since  these  middlemen  do 
not  know  they  are  dealing  with  the  FBI.  or 
that  they  are  the  subjects  of  investigation, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  monitor  their  activi- 
ties, and.  of  course,  they  are  not  under  our 
control.  We  must,  therefore,  carefully  evalu- 
ate any  information  they  provide  to  us  as  to 
the  willingness  of  a  third  party  to  engage  in 
a  crime  before  we  proceed  further  and 
assure  that  if  such  a  third  party  does  meet 
with  us  he  is  aware  of  the  criminal  nature 
of  the  meeting.  [March  4,  1980  p.  146] 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Massachusetts  put  his  finger 
on  the  problem  I  don't  think  we  have  re- 
solved yet.  and  that  is  the  problem  of  these 
free-floating  purveyors.  Middlemen,  or 
whatever  they  might  be.  often  of  dubious 
reputation,  sometimes  hoodlums  who.  while 
not  working  for  the  FBI.  are  certainly  work- 
ing with  the  FBI,  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  bring  out  the  leads.  They  are  the  ones 
who  finger  people.  How  do  you  control 
them?  What  devices  do  you  have  for  audit- 
ing their  activities?  In  our  private  conversa- 
tions, we  made  it  very  clear,  the  chairman 
and  I.  that  a  number  of  innocent  people 
have  been  damaged  very  severely  by  these 
operators,  by  these  middlemen. 

Mr.  Webster.  What  we  do  try  to  do  is 
identify  the  con  men  who  are  misleading  us 
in  the  attempt  to  rip  off  whatever  cover  our 
undercover  agent  is  functioning  under,  and 
to  deal  out  those  operatives,  if  they  are  not 
in  fact  engaging  in  illegal  activity. 

In  the  Abacam  case,  again  without  trying 
to  get  into  facts,  there  were  influence  ped- 
dlers—and there  was  a  chain  of  them  one 
led  to  another,  there  were  others  who  intro- 
duced them.  They  were  told  consistently  not 
to  bring  anyone  to  the  undercover  agent, 
unless  that  person  was  prepared  up  front  to 
make  promises  which  would  in  a  legal  sense 
violate  their  trust. 

We  don't  express  it.  obviously,  to  the  mid- 
dlemen in  that  sense,  but  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  make  these  statements  and  as- 
surances up  front,  and  to  take  the  money 
personally,  so  that  there  could  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  middlemen,  or  at  least  mini- 
mized opportunity  for  the  middlemen  to 
mislead  the  public  official  as  to  the  purpose 
of  that  visit. 

Now.  in  at  least  one.  and  mayt>e  two.  cases, 
that's  exactly  what  happened.  But  step  two. 
which  we  instituted  to  control  the  oper- 
ation, was  that  in  our  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  was  made  clear  to  the  individuals 
that  it  was  a  criminal  activity,  or  at  least  an 
activity  which  that  person  could  not  in  good 
conscience  participate  in,  and  he  walked 
out,  and  that's  exactly  what  we  intended. 
[March  4.  1980  pp.  168-169] 

I  gave  you  the  ground  rules  that  we  apply 
to  try  to  minimize  that.  We  haven't  the  in- 
terest or  the  facilities  to  keep  screening  out 
people  banging  on  the  door,  because  we 
haven't  taken  the  precaution  to  keep  them 
away.  We  can't  obviously  inform  the  influ- 
ence peddler  that  we  are  the  FBI  and  we 
don't  want  him  to  bring  any  innocent 
people— I  don't  metm  to  be  facetious  about 
that,  but  we  have  to  carry  out  the  cover, 
and  the  two  ground  rules  are  don't  bring  us 
anybody  that  isn't  going  to  be  up  front  with 
us.  and  then  we  take  the  second  ground 
rule,  which  Is  to  be  sure  that  that's  the  case. 


Chairman  Rodino.  That  s  why  I  would 
like  to  be  convinced  that  under  your  guide- 
lines you  are  able  to  say  that  you  now  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe,  based  on  the 
fact  that  you  have  actually  scrutinized  data, 
not  only  what  the  purveyor  has  said,  but 
what  other  information  you  may  have— I 
would  like  to  be  convinced  that  it  isn't  just 
the  purveyor  and  some  rumors— that  the 
FBI  doesn't  go  forward  and  then  engage  in 
this  kind  of  operation,  which  when  ulti- 
mately disclosed  and  leaked,  damages  the 
reputation  of  innocent  persons. 

Mr.  Webster.  No  one  would  like  to  con- 
vince you  more  that  I.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
course  of  these  proceedings.  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  that  in  investigations  particular- 
ly where  we  are  trying  to  reach  beyond  the 
streets  and  go  out  and  reach  the  areas  that 
all  of  you  have  been  telling  us  to  go  in.  that 
we  are  not  sitting  as  a  grand  jury.  We  don't 
have  to  have  probable  cause,  but  we  do  have 
to  have  a  reasonable  suspicion  and  move  on 
it.  [March  4.  1980  p.  171] 

(c)  Paul  R.  Michel.  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

Now.  I  would  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  guidelines  do  not  unduly  hamper  actual 
operations.  And  they  do  contain  realistic 
but  meaningful  standards. . . . 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  guide- 
lines essentially  provide  that  we  can  make 
such  an  offer  only  under  these  circum- 
stances. One.  a  middleman,  who  may  be  a 
witting  person  cooperating  with  us,  or  may 
be  unwitting,  implicates  and  produces  the 
suspect  at  our  location.  Or  two.  the  suspect, 
having  heard  of  our  operation,  brings  him- 
self in.  In  addition,  once  the  suspect  is 
there,  any  offer  made  to  him  must  be  clear- 
ly criminal  in  nature,  must  be  one  in  which 
the  incentive— for  example,  the  size  of  a 
bribe— is  not  disproportionate  to  the  service 
sought  or  the  normal  expectations  for  that 
type  of  criminality. 

Now,  some  outside  observers  have  suggest- 
ed that  the  Government  should  be  required 
to  have  probable  cause  of  similar  past 
Crimes  by  a  particular  individual  before  it 
offers  him  an  opportunity  for  crime.  Our 
view  is  that  this  suggestion  is  impractical. 
[February  26. 1981  p.  83] 

So  those  are  the  principal  protections  that 
prevent  an  Innocent  person  from  ever  get- 
ting to  the  stage  of  being  at  one  of  our  loca- 
tions. 

And  then,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
second  line  of  defense,  the  second  safety 
net.  Is  our  strong  emphasis  on  making  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  we're  talking  about 
crimes  and  make  sure  that  the  contact  is  di- 
rectly between  the  agent  and  the  suspect, 
and  no  one  is  speaking  for  the  suspect.  He's 
speaking  for  himself. 

And  in  that  way.  if  there  was  anything 
that  slipped  through  and  an  innocent 
person  gets  in  there,  then  when  he's  face  to 
face  across  the  Ubie  with  the  undercover 
agent,  who  makes  it  clear  that  they're  talk- 
ing about  outright  criminality,  well,  then  he 
leaves.  [February  26, 1981  p.  96] 
8.  Frequency  of  Review  Under  Guidelines: 
(a)  Paul  R.  Michel,  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

Now,  with  regard  to  how  that  all  works.  I 
would  like  to  make  this  observation.  The 
guidelines  emphasize  the  approval  process, 
because  that  is  what  we  thought  deserved 
the  most  emphasis.  That  is  what  is  going  to 
bring  the  judgment  of  supervisors  and  out- 
siders to  the  field  office  involved  to  bear  on 
thU. 


And  as  you  know,  the  guidelines  provide 
for  the  operation  to  be  recertified  by  the 
committee  and  the  appropriate  senior  TBI 
officials  under  any  one  of  three  tests.  No.  1. 
at  a  minimum,  every  6  months,  no  matter 
what  else.  No.  2.  anytime  the  nature  of  the 
operation  changes:  if  it  changes  every 
month,  then  there's  a  whole  new  review 
every  month.  And  No.  3.  any  time  the  oper- 
ation spends  more  than  a  trigger  sum. 
which  is  $20,000. 

The  practical  effect  of  those  three  trig- 
gers of  renewed  scrutiny  by  the  committee 
is  that  in  the  largest  and  most  sensitive  op- 
erations, the  reviews  aren't  every  6  months: 
they're  much  more  frequent  than  that.  In 
addition  to  formal  reviews  by  the  commit- 
tee, however,  there  are  reviews  which  some- 
times are  week-to-week,  or  even  day-to-day 
in  the  most  sensitive  cases. 

There  are  iiuiumerable  examples,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  Director  of  the  FBI  him- 
self, personally  reviewed  whether  a  particu- 
lar circumstance,  as  to  a  particular  suspect, 
warranted  the  making  of  an  offer  of  a  crirr.i- 
nal  opportimity. 

So.  the  control  of  these  operations,  and 
minimizing  the  risks  of  untoward  events  oc- 
curring, rest  as  much  on  this  ongoing  super- 
vision at  all  levels  of  the  chain  of  command 
in  the  FBI,  as  they  do  on  the  committee 
proposal  certification  process.  [February  26 
1981.  pp.  86-87] 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  might  also  point  out  that 
at  a  hearing  just  about  a  year  ago.  March 
1980.  the  Director  of  the  FBI  Webster  and 
the  Assistrant  Attorney  General  Heyman 
testified  that  there  was  total  control  of  the 
undercover  operations  at  that  time,  that  all 
the  decisions  made  in  connection  with  the 
undercover  operations  that  this  subcommit- 
tee was  inquiring  into  had  \xen  supervised 
by  the  Bureau  and  Department  of  Justice 
on  a  daily  basis. 

Yet  your  testimony  today  points  out,  and 
rightly  so,  that  that  was  not  quite  the  fact. 
You  have  stage  1.  stage  2.  stage  3.  You  were 
in  stage  1  at  that  time.  Is  that  correct?  And 
some  problems  did  arise? 

Mr.  Michel.  No.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  testi- 
mony of  Director  Webster  and  Mr.  Heyman 
on  March  4  of  1980.  was  describing  circum- 
stances in  the  immediately  preceding 
months.  And  those  months  are  in  the  period 
I  categorized  as  period  number  2. 

The  procedures  were  in  place.  The  Under- 
cover Operations  Review  Committee  was 
functioning.  So  that  in  terms  of  what  the 
current  situation  was.  in  late  1979  and  early 
1980.  all  the  controls  were  In  place  at  that 
time. 

They  had  not  been  in  place  back  in  the 
period  1977.  1978.  and  perhaps  into  parts  of 
1979. 

Mr.  Edwards.  In  other  words.  Operation 
FYont-Load  was  in  stage  1? 
Mr.  Michel.  That's  correct. 
Mr.    Edwards.    What    you're    saying    is 
Abscam  was  in  stage  2? 

Mr.  Michel.  Most  of  Abscam  was  in  stage 
2.  I  believe  the  very  beginnings  of  it  were  in 
stage  1.  [February  26.  1981  p.  94) 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  an  operation  can  go 
on  for  6  months? 
Ms.  Cooper.  Without  approval. 
Mr.  Edwards.  Without  approval  again. 
How  do  you  know  what's  going  on  in  an  op- 
eration in  6  months?  Under  the  Domestic 
Security  Guidelines  there  is  a  review  after 
30  days,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Michel.  There  is  a  little  point  of  con- 
fusion on  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  review 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  of 
ongoing  domestic  security  investigations 
occurs  annually. 
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Mr.  Edwards.  But  an  investigation  has  to 
stop  after  30  days  if  something  further 
hasn't  developed. 

Mr.  Michel.  Where  you  have  a  prelimi- 
nary investigations.  And  they  then  come 
under  that  annual  review. 

I  think  the  answer  to  your  question, 
though,  is  that  undercover  operations  are 
under  continuous  review  and  not  just  within 
the  field  office.  As  Director  Webster  indicat- 
ed, the  most  sensitive  ones  resulted  in  his 
being  briefed  on  a  very  frequent  basis  about 
specific  details  of  a  particular  operation. 

And  needless  to  say.  at  only  slightly  lower 
levels  of  the  FBI  there  is  continuous  scruti- 
ny of  whafs  going  on  in  those  undercover 
operations. 

So  there  are  parallel  tracks.  There's  the 
committee  review  track,  which  focuses  on 
events  like  initiations  of  the  operation,  and 
a  major  change  where  it  switches  to  a  dif- 
ferent compass  course.  But  the  other  track 
is  the  regular  chain  of  command  supervision 
within  the  FBI.  and  that's  a  very  lively,  fast 
track. 

I  think  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
FBI  officials  at  headquarters  keep  an  ex- 
ceedingly close  watch  on  undercover  oper- 
ations. The  more  sensitive  they  are.  the 
closer  the  watch. 

So  if  we  sit  back  and  say.  hell,  they  only 
look  at  this  every  6  months,  that  really  isn't 
the  case  at  all.  They  look  at  it  every  week, 
sometimes  every  day.  And  they  should. 

The  guideline's  references  to  6  months 
really  was  simply  to  have  some  automatic 
provision.  Remember  I  said  there  were 
three  triggers?  If  the  purpose  changes,  the 
scope  changes,  then  you  have  a  review  im- 
mediately, no  matter  if  it's  only  l)e€n  ap- 
proved for  30  days  or  50  days  or  whatever. 

Second,  if  you're  spending  a  significant 
amount  of  money,  automatically  you  have  a 
review.  So  the  6-month  provision  was  just  to 
have  some  automatic  device,  so  that  at  a 
minimum,  the  operation  would  get  a  com- 
plete new  look  at  6  months.  But  they  are 
under  very  close  scrutiny  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  really  on  a  daily  basis. 

And  it's  a  shame,  in  a  way.  that  the  guide- 
lines don't  refer  to  that,  because  it's  easy  to 
forget  on  just  reading  the  text  of  the  guide- 
line how  close  and  frequent  the  review  is. 
[February  26. 1981  pp.  110-111) 

9.  Crimes  and  Ethical  Violations  by 
Informants: 

(a)  Paul  R.  Michel.  Associate  Deputy  At- 
torney General.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General: 

Mr.  Edwards.  Now.  guidelines  also  permit 
the  Director  to  approve  operations  that  will 
involve  the  commission  of  crimes  by  the 
agent  or  informant. 

Is  there  any  limit  to  what  kind  of  a  crime 
might  be  authorized?  Does  It  go  as  far  as 
robbery,  murder,  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Michel.  Of  course  not.  And  the  point 
of  reference  would  be  to  the  informant 
guidelines. 

You'll  recall  that  the  informant  guidelines 
provide  that  informants  are  to  be  told  they 
may  not  engage  in  violence. 

So.  the  general  rule  Is  a  prohibition  on  vi- 
olence. And  the  exceptions  are  limited! 
[February  26.  1981  p.  104] 

Mr.  Edwards.  "Now.  would  these  guide- 
lines Immunize  the  agent  who  has  commit- 
ted the  crime  from  prosecution  by  a  State 
or  Federal  Court?" 

Mr.  Michel.  "No.  they  couldn't  as  a 
matter  of  law  and  they  cerUInly  weren't  in- 
tended to."  [February  26.  1981  p.  104) 

Ms.  Cooper.  Let  me  ask  you  about  section 
H.  which  has  to  do  with  undercover  employ- 
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ees  posing  as  attorneys,  physicians,  clergy- 
men or  members  of  the  media.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  higher  ups.  it  seems  that  it  is 
possible  that  those  impersonations  can  be 
used  to  develop  a  confidential  relationship, 
one  that  is  ordinarily  privileged  under  law. 

Do  the  guidelines  sanction  an  agent  violat- 
ing his  own  ethical  and  professional  respon- 
sibilities? For  example,  if  the  agent  is  an  at- 
torney himself,  posing  as  someone  else's  at- 
torney and  thereby  getting  into  a  confiden- 
tial relationship  with  the  subject? 

Mr.  Michel.  I  guess  the  question  is  wheth- 
er the  guidelines  overrule  the  cannons  of 
ethics.  The  answer  is  "no."  [February  26, 
1981  p.  112] 

10.  Public  Officials— Investigations  of: 

(a)  Philip  B.  Heymann,  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Criminal  Division.  Department  of 
Justice: 

The  safeguards  and  techniques  which  are 
employed  in  our  undercover  operations  gen- 
erally are  and  shall  be  utilized  in  investiga- 
tions aimed  at  public  corruption.  After  the 
careful  internal  review  procedures  are  satis- 
fied, we  will  initiate  an  undercover  investi- 
gation only  where  we  have  a  well-founded 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  pattern  of 
criminality.  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  any  public  official  will  become  the 
subject  of  an  undercover  investigation:  if  he 
is  the  object  of  reliable,  specific  criminal  al- 
legations for  which  an  undercover  operation 
is  an  appropriate  method  of  investigation: 
or  if.  by  a  process  of  self-selection,  he  volun- 
tarily enters  an  operation.  Just  as  we  do  not 
Itnow  which  individuals  will  enter  our  un- 
dercover warehouse  with  a  truckload  of 
stolen  merchandise,  who  we  do  not  always 
know  or  even  suspect  which  municipal 
building  inspector  will  show  up  in  our  un- 
dercover bar  to  solicit  a  corrupt  payment  in 
return  for  a  license.  As  in  all  undercover  op- 
erations, any  decoy  transaction  in  a  public 
integrity  case  should  be  structured  so  that 
Its  corrupt  character  is  as  clear  and  unambi- 
guous as  possible  and  should  be  modeled 
and  proportioned  as  closely  as  feasible  on 
the  pattern  of  criminality  we  understand  to 
exist  in  the  community.  We  must  be  fully 
satisfied  that  the  public  official  is  soliciting 
and  willing  to  accept  an  illegal  payment  in 
return  for  dispensing  a  political  favor.  If  it 
appears  that  the  individual  lacks  such 
intent  and  has  entered  the  operation  on  an 
innocent  misunderstanding,  perhaps  gener- 
ated by  the  misrepresentations  of  a  deceit- 
ful non-governmental  middleman,  we  would 
not  pursue  the  individual  as  a  target  of  the 
investigation.  [March  4,  1980  p.  1431 

Mr.  Seiberling.  May  I  ask  you,  are  there 
any  such  operations  where  the  FBI  first  put 
the  stolen  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  individ- 
ual who  came  in  later? 

Mr.  HryMANN.  No.  No  operation  that  I 
know  of.  Including  this  one. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Yet  that's  what  the  FBI 
did  in  this  case,  apparently,  in  trying  to  get 
individuals  to  accept  bribes. 

Mr.  Heymann.  There  is  a  major  difference. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  and  that  is  we  have  no  agent 
going  out  and  making  contact,  and  I  am 
going  to  drift  off  in  the  genera),  because  I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  the  Abscam  investi- 
gation. I  know  of  no  case  where  an  agent 
has  gone  out  and  tried  to  persuade  a  politi- 
cal figure  to  take  a  bribe,  which  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
take  stolen  goods.  [March  4.  1980  p.  163] 

11.   FBI   Internal  Audit  (Completion  by 
March  1, 1979) 
(a)  William  H.  Webster,  Director,  FBI: 
Congressman  Drinan.  I  know.  Judge  Web- 
ster, that  you  are  as  wary  as  we  are  of  the 


whole  question  of  informants.  I  commend 
the  chairman  for  his  perseverance  on  this 
topic  over  some  4  to  6  years.  But  I  wonder  if 
you  would  elaborate.  Judge  Webster,  on 
some  of  the  things  that  you  said  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  the  other  day.  that  you  in- 
dicated that  you  were  going  to  have  an  in- 
ternal study  on  this  whole  question. 

Would  you  supply  us  with  some  details  or 
some  things  in  which  this  subcommittee 
could  be  of  help  to  you? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that.  Congressman  Drinan.  I  have  sent  out 
instructions  to  the  field  that  we  will  shortly 
be  commencing  a  full-scale  review  of  our  in- 
formant files,  all  of  those  which  were  active, 
I  believe,  as  of  Pebraury  28.  in  order  to 
Insure  that  there  be  no  modification  in  the 
files. 

As  a  result  of  my  Instructions.  Mr.  Col- 
well,  the  Chief  of  our  Planning  and  Inspec- 
tion Divi«lon.  has  conferred  with  Mr.  Ols  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  with  respect 
to  the  profile  of  our  Inspection,  I  directed 
that  every  file,  not  Just  random  auditing, 
but  every  file,  be  reviewed.  There  are  some 
2.800  of  them.  We  have  already  started  that 
review  in  the  Washington  Field  Office  as  an 
immediate  prototype  to  iron  out  any  bugs 
that  might  develop  in  that  audit. 

I  have  given  this  a  top  priority  status.  Ev- 
erything else  in  our  planning  and  inspection 
program,  with  one  exception,  has  been  put 
behind  this  one.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
complete  the  audit  within  approximately  30 
days,  by  May  1. 

In  connection  with  that  audit.  I  have  di- 
rected that  the  areas  of  compliance  to  be 
reviewed  include,  but  not  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing: Development  of  informants,  oper- 
ation of  informants,  travel  by  informants, 
reporting  information  obtained  from 
informants,  informant  files  and  indexes, 
payment*  to  informants,  use  of  informants, 
instructions  to  informants,  and  violations  of 
instructions  or  laws.  [March  27,  1979  pp. 
102-03] 

B.  Investigation  of  Misconduct  by  FBI 
Employees: 

1.  Responsibility  of  OPR: 

(a)  Lee  Colwell.  Assistant  Director.  Plan- 
ning and  Inspection  Division.  FBI 

"The  Office  of  Professional  Responsibility 
(OPR)  is  responsible  for  supervising,  investi- 
gating, or  monitoring  the  investigation  of  al- 
legations of  criminality,  serious  misconduct 
and  moral  turpitude  concerning  employees 
of  the  FBI.  Our  OPR  works  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  OPR.  and  keeps  that 
office  fully  informed  concerning  all  matters 
handled."  [March  15. 1979  pp.  28-29] 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  "Are  the  Office  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  people  permanent?  " 

Mr.  Colwell.  "They  are  permanent  to  the 
extent  that  we  require  them  to  serve  ap- 
proximately three  years  or  more  in  that  ca- 
pacity. [March  15.  1979  p.  35] 

Mr.  Colwell.  "In  1979,  as  of  February  28, 
fiscal  year  1979,  [The  Office  of  Professional 
Responsibility]  had  161  cases  we  addressed." 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  "And  those  are  being  taken 
care  of  by  five  professional  people  plus  one 
staff?".  . . 

Mr.  Colwell.  "We  do  not  personally,  or 
through  respresentatives  of  that  office, 
handle  each  allegation  of  misconduct 
against  our  employees.  We  delegate  that  au- 
thority on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  the  special 
agent  in  charge  of  a  field  office  or  another 
Assistant  Director  at  FBI  Headquarters  if  it 
concerng  one  of  their  employees.  The  way 
we  arrive  at  that  decision  is  the  seriousness 
of  the  offense,  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
possibility  of  that  official  being  involved  in 


the  allegation  or  later  becoming  involved  in 
the  allegation.  And  we  supervise  that  inves- 
tigation." [March  15.  1979  p.  36) 

Mr.  Hyde.  "In  other  words,  you  have  in- 
creased the  qualifications  of  the  internal 
audit  staff?" 

Mr.  Colwell.  "Yes.  we  have." 

Mr.  Hyde.  "And  what  about  the  independ- 
ence of  the  internal  audit  staff?  Has  that 
been  increased?" 

Mr.  Colwell.  "Well,  we  believe  that  we 
are  independent. " 

Mr.  Hyde.  "No  need  to  increase  it.  in  other 
words?" 

Mr.  Colwell.  "Well,  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement  in  anything  that  you  do. 
but  we  believe  that  we  are  independent, 
that  we  do  provide  an  objective,  unbiased 
view  to  the  Director.  We  report  to  him.  We 
are  not  responsible  to  any  other  person  in 
the  FBI.  As  long  as  our  selection  process  is 
good,  I  think  we  do  have  independence  and 
can  produce  a  good  product  for  the  Direc- 
tor." [March  15,  1979  p.  37] 

Mr.  CoLWEXL.  ""Any  time  we  receive  an  al- 
legation which  involves  misconduct  or  im- 
propriety which  is  serious  on  the  part  of  an 
FBI  employee,  yes.  we  either  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation directly  or  supervise  that  investi- 
gation.'  (March  15.  1979  p.  45) 

2.  Access  of  Department  of  Justice  During 
Audits  of  FBI  Operations: 

(a)  Lee  Colwell.  Assistant  Director.  Plan- 
ning and  Inspection  Division.  FBI: 

Mr.  Edwards.  Now.  the  Department  of 
Justice  tells  us.  I  think,  that  when  the  De- 
partment is  involved  in  internal  audit  of 
FBI  programs,  the  Department  itself  has 
very  limited  access  to  FBI  internal  reports, 
such  as  field  office  inspections.  Office  of 
Planning  and  Evaluation  studies,  and  time 
accounting  reports,  which  I  believe  you  call 
TURK. 

What  access  do  you  give  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  when  they  are  conducting 
audits  and  Inspections  of  the  FBrs  oper- 
ations? 

Mr.  Colwell.  We  give  them  access  except 
where  a  situation  exists  involving  confiden- 
tiality. If  we  have  been  requested  or  we 
have  assured  someone  of  confidentiality, 
then  the  files  are  not  made  available.  It  de- 
pends on  the  particular  area.  If  it  involves 
foreign  counterintelligence,  there  would 
have  to  be  clearances  of  the  people  who  are 
conducting  the  audit.  [March  IS,  1979.  p. 
45] 

3.  Immediate  Investigation: 

(a)  WlUiara  H.  Webster.  Director.  FBI: 

"We  look  into  any  allegations  of  mistreat- 
ment of  people  under  investigation,  any 
abuse  of  power.  And  I  mean  to  say  that  we 
do  it  immediately,  there  is  no  delay  or  back- 
log in  these  Investigations.  [March  27.  1979 
p.  109] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  IMr.  President,  with 
respect  to  my  situation,  the  Govern- 
ment tried  three  separate  scenarios  to 
ensnare  me.  The  first  scenario  was  a 
stock-for-loan  transaction.  Under  this 
scenario,  the  Governments  agents, 
Weinberg  and  Amoroso,  were  to  pose 
as  representatives  of  a  wealthy  Arab 
shiek. 

They  were  to  arrange  financing  for 
certain  individuals  to  purchase  land  in 
Virginia  upon  which  existed  a  titani- 
um mine  and  a  production  plant.  The 
deal  also  involved  a  paint  pigmenta- 
tion plant  in  Georgia.  The  individuals 
interested  in  the  loan  were  Sandy  Wil- 


liams—who is  no  relation  to  me— 
George  Katz.  Alex  Feinberg  and 
Angelo  Errichetti.  The  Government 
agents  were  introduced  to  Sandy  Wil- 
liams and  George  Katz.  Katz  owned 
options  to  purchase  land  in  Virginia. 
Feinberg  was  an  attorney.  And  Angelo 
Errichetti.  as  I  indicated,  was  mayor  of 
Camden  and  a  State  Senator.  Erri- 
chetti mentioned  the  potential  financ- 
ing opportunity  to  me.  and  I  informed 
Alex  Feinberg  who  then  contacted  Er- 
richetti. Errichetti  then  arranged  this 
whole  thing  and  they  met  the  Govern- 
ment agents.  The  Government  agents, 
as  the  record  will  show,  told  these  in- 
dividuals, Sandy  Williams,  Katz,  Fein- 
berg and  Errichetti,  that  the  investors 
were  not  interested  unless  I  was  in- 
volved. 

In  the  summer  of  1979,  Weinberg 
and  agent  Amoroso.  Sandy  Williams. 
Katz,  Feinberg  and  Errichetti,  set  up 
three  shell  corporations,  two  in  Virgin- 
ia and  one  in  Georgia,  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing for  the  land,  mine  and  plant. 
These  operatives  tried  to  create  the 
appearance  that  I  was  given  an  18-per- 
cent interest  in  these  three  shell  cor- 
porations. They  contrived  an  alleged 
quid  pro  quo.  that  I  was  to  get  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  the  output  of 
the  mine.  Both  plants  could  only  be 
used  to  produce  paint  pigmentation, 
the  users  for  which  were  paint  produc- 
ers, like  the  Glidden  Co.  Most  of  the 
mine  product  could  be  used  only  to 
supply  the  plants  for  production,  the 
production  plants  in  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  or  others  like  it. 

The  agents  contrived  in  my  absence 
and  without  my  knowledge,  to  hide  an 
interest  in  this  business  venture,  al- 
though when  I  found  this  out  I  clearly 
stated  that  I  would  disclose  any  inter- 
est that  might  develop. 

This  can  be  seen  in  a  portion  of  the 
transcript,  of  May  31,  1979.  I  will  offer 
it  as  a  part  of  the  factual  background 
as  an  exhibit  and  read  just  the  part 
that  deals  with  this  particular  issue. 

I  am  speaking  and  I  say,  "I've  got  a— 
my  situation  is  this.  I've  got  to  uh  I 
am  under  a  law  that  makes  me  disclose 
an  interest  when  I  have  an  interest. 
But  up  until  now  there's  been  no  de- 
fined interest.  In  what?  An  idea  basi- 
cally. Because  there's  no  corporate 
stock." 

And  then  Alex  Feinberg  said,  "But 
when  and  if  you  do ". 

I  came  in  with  the  reply,  "When 
that  happens,  then  that's  part  of  my 
law." 

I  offer  that  to  explain  when  I  say 
"that's  part  of  my  law."  that  is  part  of 
our  law,  the  law  or  requirements  that 
are  directed  toward  disclosure.  When  I 
say  "my  law,"  it  is  the  law  and  regula- 
tions that  attach  to  a  U.S.  Senator. 

The  exhibit  follows: 

Exhibit  4 

Date:  May  31.  1979. 

Place:  Hotel  Pierre  (Dining  Room).  New 
York.  New  York. 


Participants:  Harrison  A.  Williams  (HW). 
Sandy  Williams  (SW).  George  Katz  (GK). 
Alexander  Feinberg  (AF).  Mel  Weinberg 
(MW).  Tony  De  Vito  (TD).  Inaudible  (lA) 

•  •  •  •  » 

AF:  I've  got  to  do  some  manipulation  here 
on  account  of  our 

SW:  Alex'll 

AF:  —situation.  (lA)  a  lot  of 

HW:  I've  got  a— my  situation  is  this.  I've 
got  to  uh  I'm  under  a  law  that  makes  me 
disclose  an  interest  when  I  have  an  interest. 
But  up  until  now  there's  been  no  defined  in- 
terest. In  what?  An  idea  basically.  Because 
there's  no  corporate  stock. 

AF:  But  when  and  if  you  do 

HW:  When  that  happens  then  that's  a 
part  of  my  law  (lA). 

AF:  Well  that's  what  you  and  I  have  to 
discuss,  what  we  have  to  examine.  Were 
going  to  do  that. 

HW:  But  there's  no  sense  doing  anything 
before  if  there's  was  no  reason  for  me  to  do 
it  by  on  this  May  15th 

AF:  No.  no.  No,  no. 

HW:  —because  it's  just  for 

AF:  We'll  work  that  out.  There  will  be 
nobody  with  more  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  the  late  summer 
or  early  fall  of  1979,  the  Government 
agents  implemented  the  second  sce- 
nario, the  stock  for  sale  transaction. 
Under  this  scenario,  a  second  group  of 
Arabs  would  essentially  buy  out  the 
first  group  of  Arabs,  and  everyone  in 
the  shell  corporation  would  share  in 
the  profits  in  accordance  with  their 
proportionate  shares. 

The  Government  agents  pressed  me 
to  promise  Government  contracts  for 
the  new  Arabs,  which  I  had  never 
agreed  to  do— and  not  disclose  my  in- 
terest or  pay  taxes.  I  clearly  stated 
again  that  I  would  live  with  my  law 
and  honor  my  law,  I  would  pay  taxes 
and  I  would  use  a  legal  blind  trust  for 
any  interest  that  I  might  have. 

Forced  with  my  refusal  to  do  what 
the  agents  wanted,  Weinberg,  FBI 
agent  Amoroso,  and  Errichetti  con- 
spired to  forge  a  letter  on  my  Senate 
stationery  stating  that  I  would  do 
what  I  had  previously  refused  to  do. 

I  offer  that  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  exhibit  5.  With  the  forged 
letter  I  will  include  the  memorandum 
of  one  of  the  agents. 

The  exhibit  follows: 

Exhibit  5 
U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  11,  1979. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  I  am.  at  present,  a 
stockholder  in.  and  advisor  to.  the  corpora- 
tion which  is  involved  in  the  mining  and 
processing  of  titanium  dioxide.  I  would  l>e 
pleased  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity  in  the 
new  corporation,  which  new  corporation  is 
purchasing  the  existing  operation. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Federal  Bureau  or  Investigation— Date  or 

Transcription  September  25,  1979 

Upon  instant  date,  a  meeting  was  held  at 

the  Hyatt  House.  Cherry  Hill.  New  Jersey. 

Room    1232    at    approximately    6:15    PM. 


Present  during  the  meeting  were  Angelo  Er- 
richetti. Mayor  of  Camden.  New  Jersey,  his 
secretary  Danny  (Last  name  Unknown) 
(LNU)  and  undercover  agents  Anthony 
Amoroso.  Jr  and  Bruce  Brady.  At  this  time. 
Errichetti  furnished  a  forged  letter  to  An- 
thony Amoroso,  using  the  letterhead  of  the 
United  States  Senate  with  the  forged  signa- 
ture of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 
Errichetti  admitted  during  conversation 
that  he  had  a  printer  make  up  the  letter- 
head and  that  his  secretary  typed  the  letter 
and  forged  Senator  Williams"  signature.  Er- 
richetti also  stated  that  in  this  regard,  his 
printer  could  do  any  type  of  forgery  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  "new"  Arab  inves- 
tors to  believe  that  Senator  Williams  would 
serve  in  the  same  capacity  as  he  had  in  the 
old  titanium  mine  venture. 

Excerpt  From  Transcript  or  Taped  Meet- 
ing Between  Melvin  Weinberg  and 
Angelo  Errichetti 

MW.  The  other  problem  we're  going  to 
have  in  our  deal  which  I  didn't  even  bring 
up  last  night.  I  explained  to  you  before, 
these  other  guy  Arabs  may  want  a  letter.  I 
didn't  dare  bring.  I  told  you  about  this,  re- 
member you  said  you'd  sign  it?  Prom  Pete 
stating  that  he  be  with  them.  How  the  [e.d.l 
are  we  going  to  work  around  that? 

AE.  I  have  a  letter  from  Pete,  sent  to  me 
.  .  .  I'll  ink  out  (lA)  .  .  .  I'll  be  able  to  type 
anything  you  want  to  copy.  His  name  will  be 
on  the  bottom  .  .  .  (lA)  .  .  .  everything  out: 
I'll  ink  it  out. 

MW.  How  the  fe.d.)  can  you  do  that? 

AE.  What?  The  letter. 

MW.  Yeah. 

AE.  Senator  Pete  Williams  who.  I  got  ten 
thousand  [e.d.]  letters  for  him.  Right?  .  .  . 
(lA) .  .  .  I'll  experiment,  make  it  all  out. 

MW.  I  don't  think  that's  going  to  fly. 

AE.  What? 

MW.  You're  crazy. 

AE.  No.  all  I'll  leave  in  there  is  his  signa- 
ture. 

MW.  Do  you  think  if  you  told  Pete,  to  give 
you  a  letter,  and  that,  and  you  will  hand  de- 
liver it.  let  them  read  it  and  then  you  would 
burn  it  will  he  would  trust  you? 

AE.  Let's  see  if  .  .  .  my  thing  first  would 
work. 

MW.  Alright. 

AE.  .  .  .  (lA) .  .  .  secretary? 

MW.  That's  my  only,  I  told  you  this 
before,  that's  my  only  problem  I  got. 

AE.  Can  I  tell  you  something? 

MW.  And  I'm  trying  to  get  around  it. 

AE.  Can  I  tell  you  something?  She  can  ink 
out  the  body  of  the  letter  ...  (lA)  ... 
okay?  There  we  are.  We  type  in  what  we're 
going  to  type. 

MW.  Alright,  try  it.  If  not  we'll  try  it  with 
the  other  way:  because  I  think  Pete  will 
trust  you. 

AE.  If  worst  comes  to  worst.  I  got  to  get  a 
letter  from  him.  Is  that  what  you"re  telling 
me? 

MW.  Yeah. 

AE.  Alright.  Well  try  it  our  way  first. 
[E.d.]  him.  .  .  . 

MW.  Just  say:  to  whom  it  may  concern 
that  I  agree  to  do  all  my  power  to  .  .  . 

AE.  Ill  address  the  [e.d.]. 

MW.  Huh? 

AE.  If  I  can  do  111  address  it  to  the  [e.d.) 
whoever  it  is. 

MW.  Alright. 

AE.  Make  it  to  the  [e.d.]  Arabs  name, 
[e.d.]  him.  Dear  then  boom. 

MW.  Well  you  don't,  but  that  may  be  my 
only  stumbling  block. 
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AE.  Because  when  she  comes  back  from 

.  .  (lA)  ...  in  the  [e.d.]  bathroom  and  say 

Dan  I  got  a  letter  for  you,  one  of  our  letters 


with  Pete  Williams  on  it  ...  (lA) 
out  so  you  can't  see  it  and  type  in  . 


block 


up 


AE.  On  that  letter  that 

MW.  Yeah 

AE.  That  has  to  be  typed  up. 

MW.  Right 

AE.  Now  before  I .  .  .  before  I 

MW.  Right 

AE.  Which  I  don't  want  to.  In  drafting  it 
up  very  simply  it's  one  where  he  is  going  to 
uh  be  a  part  of  the  new  organization 

MW.  Right 

AE.  That  correct 

MW.  Correct 

AE.  And  uh  will  serve  in  the  capacity  he's 
serving  tod  ...  in  this  present  corporation 
in  the  in  the  future  corporation  that  will  be 
acquired 

MW.  Right 

AE.  Okay 

MW.  Right 

AE.  I  got  it  all  in  the  letters  are  beautiful 
piece  of,  beautiful  letterhead 

MW.  Yeah  (laughs) 

AE.  Better  than  better  this  his  (laughs) 

MW.  How  about  the  signature  though 

AE.  No  problem 

MW.  No  problem 

AE.  It  was  the  one  that  was  on  the  other 
one 

MW.  Oh 

AE.  It  was  lifted  off  of  that  one 

MW.  Oh  beautiful 

AE.  It's  his,  it's  his 

MW.  No  kiddin 

AE.  Yeah 

MW.  Beautiful 

AE.  Okay,  so  I'll  bring  it  with  me  when  I 
come  out  in  about  an  hour 

MW.  Okay 

AE.  Alright 

MW.  Righto 

AE.  See  ya 

MW.  Bye-bye 

DA.  What  do  you  want?  A  pen? 

AE.  Naw.  Pen's  over  here.  He  needs  some 
paper. 

MW.  Right. 

AE.  OK.  There's  number  one,  in  regards 
to  the  letterhead  signature  on  it. 

MW.  No  problem. 

AE.  Got  to  compose  what  you  want  on 
that  letter. 

MW.  I'll  leave  it  up  to  you. 

AE.  (lA)  tell  me  what  you  want.  Name? 
Put  the  name  on  it.  ^ 

MW.  We'll  make  him  sign.  That's  all. 

AE.  OK. 

MW.  We'll  leave  up  to  our  chief,  the  book- 
keeper. 

AE.  OK.  The  letter  has  to  state  signed  by 
PETE  OK  to  whom  it  may  concern  that  uh 
my  continued  interest  and  involvement  in 
uh  the  corporation  .  .  .  what's  our  corpora- 
tion's name? 

MW.  I  don't  know  what  the  hell  it  is.  You 
got  the  stock  right? 

AE.  Yeh.  I  got  to  put  it  in  a  sentence  that 
doesn't  kill  me.  It  says  this,  very  honestly: 
that  PETE  WILUAMS  will  will  be  most 
happy  to  be  retained  under  a  new  corpora- 
tion that's  gonna  be  formed  when  the  pur- 
chase uh  of  the  American  Cyanamid  in 
Georgia  will  be  most  happy  to  be  retained 
on  with  the  new  corporation. 

MW.  Well  she  knows  what  to  say. 

AE.  She  don't  know  what  to  say.  I  gotta 
tell  her. 

DA.  Yeh.  OK.  Yeh  (lA). 

AE.  We'll  discuss  it. 


DA.  Um  hum.  right.  No  problem  here. 

Unidentified  Voice.  It's  just  (lA)  not  uh 

AE.  Well.  Melvin.  how's  Melvin? 

MW.  They're  killing  me  here.  Killing  me 
(lA) 

TDV.  Getting  my  clock  cleaned  as  they 
say.  Uh.  I  check 

Unidentified  Voice,  [e.d.] 

TDV.  I  don't  even  wanna  see,  you  can 
have  it.  Yeah.  I  knew  that.  I  knew  that  was 
coming.  Oh  yeah. 

DA.  (lA) 

AE.  Try  again. 

AE.  (lA) 

DA.  (I A) 

BB.  I  was  lucky. 

AE.  (lA) 

Unidentified  Voice.  (lA)  Fifty  dollars 
here.  Yeah. 

MW.  What  happened  to  the  statioft? 

AE.  (lA)  remember  (lA) 

AE.  <IA)  see  what  you  did  you  cover  the 
body  of  the  letter.  You  black  bank  out  the 
body  of  the  the  you  bank  out  the 

DA.  (lA) 

AE.  Hey,  look  I.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
spring  down  if  he  wants  to  change  letter 
(lA)  that's  the  original  letterhead. 

TDV.  Original  letter,  hey.  I  think  you 
missed  your  calling. 

DA.  He  has  many  callings  (laughter). 

TDV.  I  think  you  missed  your  calling  in 
life. 

AE.  I  asked  you  the  day  before  (lA)  seek 
and  you  shall  find.  Whatever  you  need  you 
gotta  ask  and  you  get  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  memorandum 
on  this  activity  in  connection  with  the 
forged  letter  is  November  26,  1979.  It 
is  short. 

Upon  instant  date,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Hyatt  House,  Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey. 
Room  1232  at  approximately  6:15  PM. 
Present  during  the  meeting  were  Angelo  Er- 
richetti.  Mayor  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  his 
secretary  Danny  (Last  Name  Unknown) 
(LNU)  and  undercover  agents  Anthony 
Amoroso.  Jr  and  Bruce  Brady.  At  this  time, 
Errichetti  furnished  a  forged  letter  to  An- 
thony Amoroso,  using  the  letterhead  of  the 
United  States  Senate  with  the  forged  signa- 
ture of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  Er- 
richetti admitted  during  conversation  that 
he  had  a  printer  make  up  the  letterhead 
and  that  his  secretary  typed  the  letter  and 
forged  Senator  Williams'  signature.  Erri- 
chetti also  stated  that  in  this  regard,  his 
printer  could  do  any  type  of  forgery  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  "new "  Arab  inves- 
tors to  believe  that  Senator  Williams  would 
serve  in  the  same  capacity  as  he  had  in  the 
old  titanium  mine  venture. 

I  am  including  with  this  exhibit,  Mr. 
President,  the  transcript  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  Weinberg  and  Errichetti 
that  describe  their  conversations 
about  the  forged  letter.  I  would  like  to 
read  just  part,  if  I  may. 

If  I  could  have  license  to  change  a 
very  profane  word  where  it  appears  to 
a  less  profane  word 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  have  no  objection  to  doing 
that,  but  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will 
identify  the  transcript  he  is  reading 
from. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  from  Sep- 
tember 12,  1979.  I  think  reference  can 
be  made  to  it  in  the  book: 

Angelo  Errichetti.  Now  before  I— before 
I  "foul  "— 


And  that  is  reducing  the  degree  of 
offense  in  that  word- 
up.  „ 

Mel  WEiNBrRG.  Right. 

Angelo  Errichetti.  Which  I  don't  want 
to.  In  drafting  it  up  very  simply  its  one 
where  he  is  going  to  uh  be  a  part  of  the  new 
organization. 

Mel  Weinberg.  Right. 

Angelo  Errichetti.  That  correct. 

Mel  Weinberg.  Correct. 

Angelo  Eriichetti.  And  uh  will  serve  in 
the  capacity  he's  serving  tod— in  this 
present  corporation  in  the  future  corpora- 
tion that  will  be  acquired. 

Mel  WEiNBtRc.  Right. 

Angelo  Errichetti.  OK. 

Mel  Weinberg.  Right. 

Angelo  Err'.chetti.  I  got  it  all  in  the  let- 
ters are  beautiful  piece  of,  beautiful  letter- 
head. 

Mel  Weinberg.  Yeah.  [Laughs.] 

Angelo  Errichetti.  Better  than  better 
than  his.  [Laughs.] 

Mel  Weinberg.  How  about  the  signature 
though. 

Angelo  Errichetti.  No  problem. 

Mel  Weinberg.  No  problem. 

Angelo  Erbichetti.  It  was  the  one  that 
was  on  the  other  one. 

Mel  Weinberg.  Oh. 

Angelo  Ereichetti.  It  was  lifted  off  of 
that  one. 

Oh,  beautiful. 

Errichetti.  It's  his,  it's  his. 

Weinberg.  No  kiddin. 

Errichetti.  Yes. 

Weinberg.  Beautiful. 

I  am  skipping  some  parts  here  to 
just  highlight  pertinent  parts.  The 
whole  matter  will  be  in  the  Record. 

Errichetti.  OK.  The  letter  has  to  state 
signed  by  Pete  OK  to  whom  it  may  concern 
that  uh  my  continued  interest  and  involve- 
ment in  uh  the  corporation  .  .  .  what's  our 
corporation's  name? 

Weinberg.  I  don't  know  what  the  hell  it  is. 
You  got  the  stock  right? 

Errichetti.  Yeh.  I  got  to  put  it  in  a  sen- 
tence that  doesn't  kill  me.  It  says  this,  very 
honestly:  that  Pete  Williams  will  will  be 
most  happy  to  be  retained  under  a  new  cor- 
poration that's  gonna  be  formed  when  the 
purchase  uh  of  the  American  Cyanamid  in 
Georgia  will  be  most  happy  to  be  retained 
on  with  the  new  corporation. 

Then  Tony  DeVito  comes  in  later  to 
say— one  of  the  agents— "I  don't  even 
wanna  see.  you  can  have  it.  Yeah,  I 
knew  that,  I  knew  that  was  coming. 
Oh,  yeah." 

DeVito  again  later.  "Original  letter, 
hey.  I  think  you  missed  your  calling." 

The  other  person  there.  DA,  says 
"He  has  many  callings."  [Laughter.] 

Tony  DeVito.  "I  think  you  missed 
your  calling  in  life." 

Angelo  Errichetti.  'I  asked  you  the 
day  before,  seek  and  you  shall  find. 
Whatever  you  need,  you  gotta  ask  and 
you  get  it." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  summary  of 
the  high  points  of  their  discussion 
about  a  letter  forged  on  U.S.  Senate 
stationery  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources.  This  was  in  the 
Government's  exhibit  file  in  connec- 
tion with  my  case.  That  is  where  we 
have  taken  ft  from.  This  is  a  copy,  the 
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original  is  probably  with  the  court. 
This  is  a  true  copy  of  my  letterhead 
from  the  Commttee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  when  I  was  chair- 
man of  that  committee  with  all  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

This  is  not  a  committee  matter,  true. 

I  would  say  that  that  forged  letter 
came  on  September  12.  On  September 
11.  the  day  before,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  meetings  that  I 
went  to  and  it  was  at  that  meeting  the 
effort  was  made  to  get  me  to  agree  to 
do  certain  things.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  did  not  do  is  described  in  the 
forged  letter,  indicating  by  forgery 
that  I  would  do  what  I  had  indicated  I 
would  not  do  when  I  was  questioned 
directly. 

In  January  of  1980,  a  third  scenario 
was  devised.  The  scenario— the  sheik, 
who  was  FBI  Agent  Richard  Far  hart, 
pressed  for  immigration  legislation  in 
exchange  for  cash.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Government.  I  turned  the  cash 
down  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  meeting  with  the  sheik— Agent 
Parhart— was  immediately  interrupted 
by  Agent  Amoroso  on  the  instructions 
of  Agent  Good  and  Prosecutor  Puccio, 
who  were  personally  monitoring  the 
meeting  in  an  adjoining  room.  Just  as 
I  was  saying  that  I  do  not  accept  any- 
thing of  value  when  I  work  in  my  offi- 
cial capacity,  that  is  when  the  inter- 
ruption was  made. 

I  mentioned  before  when,  by  saying 
no,  I  said,  "My  public"  and  I  got  the 
word  "public"  out  amd  maybe  one 
other  word,  in  came  Agent  Amoroso  to 
interrupt,  I  never  did  finish  explaining 
what  we  all  know  we  must  do  when 
anybody  offers  money  in  connection 
with  anything  in  our  public  life.  It  is 
an  instinctive  no,  no,  no. 

According  to  his  own  testimony,  in- 
structions were  given  to  Agent  Farhart 
to  link  the  legislation  with  the  closing 
of  the  stock-for-sale  scenario.  Follow- 
ing the  refusal  of  money  and  at  the 
beginning  of  my  explanation,  I  was  in- 
terrupted. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  say  at  this 
point  that  it  was  not  much  before  this 
time  in  our  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  that  we 
had  been  through  the  development  of 
legislation  dealing  with  bribes  to  for- 
eign officials.  I  can  say  now— and  I 
hope  to  get  back  to  this  later;  this 
person  said  "Money"  and  I  said,  "No." 
Then  there  was  an  interruption;  he 
left  the  room.  It  came  to  my  mind  that 
this  was  a  man  from  an  Arab  coun- 
try—he is  the  one  thing  that  I  felt  was 
real  in  the  operation.  I  was  taken  in  by 
what  he  said  he  was. 

It  just  seemed  to  me  that  we  had 
heard  all  kinds  of  testimony,  during 
consideration  of  the  foreign  corrupt 
practices  bill  when  it  was  before  our 
committee.  We  heard  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  from  businessmen  going  to 
other  lands— a  great  number  who  trav- 
eled to  Middle  Eastern  lands— that  the 


offering  of  money  is  the  way  of  doing 
business.  If  they  wanted  to  get  busi- 
ness, they  felt  obliged  to  be  part  of  the 
custom  of  paying  what  we  know  to  be 
bribes. 

This  man  presenting  himself  as  a 
sheik— which  is  an  official  of  high 
rank— wants  an  immigration  matter  to 
be  considered  and  offers  money.  I  fig- 
ured he  obviously  thinks  that  here,  we 
practice  what  had  been  described  to  us 
in  our  committee  as  normal  practice 
over  there.  I  started  to  explain  this, 
was  interrupted,  and  never  did  get 
back  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain that. 

In  February,  Mr.  President,  1980, 
Abscam  became  overt  beginning  with 
the  detailed  coverage  of  the  covert  op- 
erations appearing  as  the  headlines 
story  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
New  York  Times  was  the  principal  re- 
cipient of  the  most  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  Abscam  before  any  of 
this  went  public. 

While  Abscam  was  still  within  Gov- 
ernment as  a  known  operation,  there 
was  a  planting  of  significant  internal 
material  from  the  Justice  Department 
with  the  New  York  Times.  That 
amounted  to  the  announcement  made 
to  the  world  February  2  and  February 
3  of  1980.  This  information  reached 
the  world  at  large  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 2  through  one  of  the  networks 
and  a  newspaper,  Newsday.  That  will 
be  dicussed  later,  also. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  the  subject  of  the  tapes.  I  know- 
that  most  Members  have  viewed  these 
tapes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  know 
that  perhaps  three-quarters  of  the 
Senate  is  aware  that  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  has  shown  7  of  the  58 
tapes  used  in  evidence  at  my  trial.  I 
was  filmed  on  6  of  the  tapes  shown  by 
the  committee  and  present  at  only  7  of 
the  58  tapes. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tapes  speak 
for  themselves.  I  tell  you  that  such  is 
not,  in  fact,  the  case.  In  the  view  of 
Robert  C.  Stewart,  then  chief  of  the 
Newark  strike  force,  the  tapes  did  not 
support  conclusions  of  criminality. 

The  memorandum  of  Robert  C. 
Stewart,  dated  January  8,  1980,  which 
I  will  present  in  exhibit— it  will  be  No. 
6— is  a  memorandum  that  is  not  in  any 
of  the  published  materials.  Because  of 
this,  and  because  it  is  just  over  2  pages 
long,  its  significance  here  can  be 
judged  by  the  Members. 

The  immediate  concern  is  whether  an  ade- 
quate factual  predicate  exists  for  future  in- 
vestigative action  as  to  New  Jersey  Suspects 
■D"  and  "S"  on  Wednesday  as  proposed. 
The  factual  recitation  as  to  Suspect  "W"  in 
the  Memorandum  of  Messrs.  Plaza  and 
Braniff  (transmitted  by  Mr.  Del  Tufo  on 
December  19)  formalizes  the  issue  about 
possible  governmental  overreaching,  which 
I  emphasized  to  you  during  our  meeting  of 
September  13,  1979.  Mr.  Plaza  and  iMr.  Weir 
brought  this  concern  directly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  Strike  Force  in  July 
and.  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  the  Under- 


cover Operatives  as  early  as  August  9,  1979 
(see  p.  4  of  my  Memorandum  of  October  31, 
1979  )< 

Then  there  is  a  reference:  "See  page 
4  of  my  memorandum  of  October  31, 
1979." 

Subsequent  events  reflect  that  the  Brook- 
lyn prosecutors,  the  case  agent  and  the  In- 
formant represented  this  "intrusion  "  by  the 
Newark  prosecutors.  In  fact.  Mr.  Plaza  was 
told  that  his  advice  "jeopardized"  the  inves- 
tigation. Notwithstanding  those  events,  the 
Informant  persists  in  formulating  the  crimi- 
nal scheme  rather  than  simply  allowing  the 
suspects  to  do  this.  Indeed,  as  late  as  the 
December  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  the  In- 
formant persisted  in  suggesting  the  nature 
of  the  criminal  undertaking  rather  than  al- 
lowing the  suspects  to  relate  what  they  pro- 
posed, as  Mr.  Weir  had  expressly  instructed 
the  Informant  to  do. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  believe  it  is  at  page 
877  in  the  document. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in 
volume  II.  It  is  in  the  respondent's  ex- 
hibit 1,  and  it  is  not  there  in  its  entire- 
ty. They  retract  some  of  the  material 
that  was  in  there,  and  later,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time,  we  will  say  what  was 
retracted. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  hate  to  interrupt 
the  train  of  thought  of  the  Senator 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  other  Sena- 
tors, but  I  want  to  return,  if  I  may,  for 
just  a  moment,  to  the  forged  letter. 

It  was  known  to  be  forged  by  three 
FBI  agents;  and  there  is  a  report— I 
guess  they  call  it  a  302  report— which 
goes  in  the  file  and  describes  that  two 
of  the  agents  knew  it  to  be  forged. 

Was  the  point  of  the  forged  letter  to 
be  given  to  influence  another  FBI 
agent  who  was  in  costume  as  a  sheik? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  cannot  answer 
that.  All  I  know  is  that  the  agents  and 
Errichetti  were  very  pleased  with  the 
product.  The  product  was  made  avail- 
able to  us  in  the  exhibit  file  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  suggest  that  per- 
haps the  forged  letter  was  to  show,  in 
a  convincing  way,  not  to  the  sheik, 
who  was  an  FBI  agent,  as  the  other 
three  FBI  agents  are  who  know  it  is 
forged— but  it  was  to  convince  some- 
body else  that  the  Senator  was  willing 
to  participate  as  broadly  as  the  letter 
would  indicate. 

It  goes  to  the  point,  Mr.  President, 
of  how  credible  the  evidence  is.  Was 
this  evidence  that  was  to  be  credible 
evidence  to  be  presented  to  a  court 
and  found  not  to  be  credible  later  and 
therefore  was  not  presented  as  credi- 
ble evidence? 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
matter  has  been  raised,  I  am  curious 
to  know  if  the  Senator  knows  just  who 
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was  intended  to  be  deceived  by  the  for- 
gery. This  forgery,  apparently,  was 
participated  in  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  I  find  it  strange 
that  my  Government  would  partici- 
pate in  a  forgery.  Who  was  the  target 
for  the  forgery?  Who  was  the  FBI 
planning  to  deceive  with  the  forgery? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Again,  I  cannot 
attest  to  what  was  on  their  mind  on 
September  12.  All  I  know  is  that  on 
September  11  they  wanted  me  to  say 
certain  things  that  I  did  not  say;  and 
on  the  following  day,  a  forgery  was 
created  which  intended  to  prove  that  I 
had  done  those  things  which  I  said  I 
would  not  do.  What  their  purpose  was, 
who  they  were  going  to  impress— obvi- 
ously. I  would  think  they  sought  to 
impress  someone  with  what  they  had 
forged. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  have  to  assume 
that  if  some  second  group  of  Arabs 
were  to  appear  on  the  scene,  they 
would  not  be  genuine  Arabs;  they 
would  be  FBI  Arabs.  Why  would  the 
FBI  have  to  forge  a  document  to  de- 
ceive another  FBI  agent? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  fantasy  goes 
on  and  on.  It  just  has  to  amaze  you 
that  our  people  are  spending  time 
doing  this  sort  of  thing  and  finding 
great  pleasure  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  form  was  and 
is  in  the  file,  signed  by  Agent  Bruce 
Brady,  and  with  the  date  of  transcrip- 
tion of  September  26,  1979.  It  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  Senator. 

I  merely  ask  the  committee,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  and  if  the 
committee  will  yield— has  it  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee?  Will  the 
chairman  yield?  Will  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  did  not  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Senator  Williams 
has  mentioned  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  form  signed  by  agent— I 
do  not  know  whether  is  a  signature.  It 
is  typed  in— Bruce  Brady.  The  date  of 
transcription  is  September  26,  1979.  I 
refer  to  the  forged  signature  of  Sena- 
tor Williams  on  this  document  we  are 
discussing. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  has. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  asking  the 
chairman  whether  the  committee 
has 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  cannot  answer.  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  the  Senator 
later. 

The  only  point  I  was  going  to  raise  is 
that  Mayor  Errichetti  was  not  an  FBI 
man.  Mayor  Errichetti  was  conspiring 
to  defraud  a  second  group  of  Arabs. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Federal 
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Bureau  of  Investigation  document 
dated  at  the  top  September  26.  1979. 
of  Bruce  Brady,  be  made  part  of  the 
Recorb  at  this  point— at  the  point  we 
are  dealing  with  the  forged  letter. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  What  does  it  say? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  read  it  into 
the  Record. 

Upon  instant  date,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Hyatt  House.  Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey. 
Room  1232  at  approximately  6:15  pm. 
Present  during  the  meeting  were  Angelo  Er- 
richetti. Mayor  of  Camden.  New  Jersey,  his 
secretary  Danny  (Last  Name  Unknown) 
(LNU)  and  undercover  agents  Anthony 
Amoroso,  Jr.,  and  Bruce  Brady.  At  this  time. 
Errichetti  furnished  a  forged  letter  to  An- 
thony Amoroso,  using  the  letterhead  of  the 
United  States  Senate  with  the  forgM  signa- 
ture of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
Errichetti  admitted  during  conversation 
that  he  had  a  printer  make  up  the  letter- 
head and  that  his  secretary  typed  the  letter 
and  forged  Senator  Williams"  signature.  Er- 
richetti also  stated  that  in  this  regard,  his 
printer  could  do  any  type  of  forgery  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  'new"  Arab  inves- 
tors to  l)elieve  that  Senator  Williams  would 
serve  in  the  same  capacity  as  he  had  in  the 
old  titanium  mine  venture. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  it  at  this 
point  because  I  think  it  goes  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  discussion  by  Sen- 
ator Williams  of  the  forged  document 
and  merely  to  demonstrate  that  the 
FBI  agents  who  were  working  on  this 
case  to  prove  something  wrong  with 
Senator  Williams'  action  not  only  in- 
volved one  or  two.  but  at  least  three 
were  involved,  and  that  it  was  included 
in  the  Justice  Department  file  and  cer- 
tainly is  available  to  Justice  Depart- 
ment superiors  of  these  agents. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  I  can  join 
these  matters.  I  wish  to  do  whatever 
the  Senator  wishes  to  do.  If  he  wishes 
me  to  do  it  when  he  finishes  I  will  do 
it  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
best.  I  have  not  finished  this. 

Mr.  HELFIN.  All  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  raised  the  subject;  it  war- 
rants response. 

I  will  try  to  make  my  response  brief, 
and  then  we  can  finish  this  exhibit. 

Errichetti  was  not  an  agent  or  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  certainly  accurate.  What  his 
role  waa  at  this  point  (mid-September 
of  1979),  is  not  clear. 

New  evidence,  evidence  new  to  me 
and  which  has  been  available,  some 
since  December,  some  in  January,  sug- 
gests that  Errichetti  had  clearly  been 
co-opted  by  Weinberg  and  together 
they  divided  bribe  money  that  was  in- 
tended for  another  target. 

So  the  relationship  between  Wein- 
berger and  Errichetti  and  the  oper- 
ations that  arose  out  of  that  relation- 
ship is  unclear;  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  evidence  corroborates,  that 
they  were  conspirators  working  in 
their  own  self-interest;  and  even 
though  one  was  working  for  the  Gov- 
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ernment,  the  other  was  not,  they  were 
certainly  using  this  operation  for  their 
separate  and,  they  thought,  secret 
ends. 

There  is  much  more  to  this,  I  am 
sure,  than  I  know.  Errichetti  has  been 
a  defendant  in  cases  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  because  of  this  and 
other  things,  he  has  not  been  available 
as  a  witness. 

So.  I  cannot  say  any  more.  What  I 
did  say  is  a  matter  not  of  public 
record,  but  of  public  statement.  Much 
surfaced  In  conversations  that  were 
held  with  Marie  Weinberg  in  Decem- 
ber and  January  and  was  included  as 
part  of  an  affidavit  that  she  made 
before  her  most  untimely  and  ques- 
tionable death. 

It  also  is  a  matter  that  has  been  a 
subject  of  testimony  in  another  case  in 
another  proceeding. 

Now  back  to  this  Stewart  memoran- 
dum that  I  did  not  complete  and  if  I 
may  just  finish  it: 

In  the  present  investigation,  the  circum- 
stances are  fundamentally  different  because 
there  is  nothing  inherently  illegal  about 
either  the  nature  of  the  meeting  place  or 
the  general  topic  of  conversation.  Indeed, 
absent  specific  facts  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  an  initial  presumption  of  legality  because 
of  the  positions  which  the  suspects  occupy 
and  because  of  the  ostensibly  legitimate 
nature  of  the  things  under  discussion— 
whether  those  things  be  the  operation  of  a 
business,  economic  development  in  a  par- 
ticular area,  or  the  protection  of  the  human 
rights  and  indeed  the  very  life  of  a  foreign 
national  who  is  touted  as  nothing  more 
than  a  legitimate  entrepreneur.  Hence,  the 
decision  for  further  investigative  action 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  criteria  which 
govern  such  decisions  in  a  conventional 
"sting"  operation,  but  must  depend  instead 
upon  the  demonstrable  existence  of  special 
facts  which  infect  the  particular  transaction 
with  illegality. 

Two  instances  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point:  In  his  conversation  with  me  on  March 
27.  1979,  Mr.  Puccio  indicated  that  Suspect 
"W"  of  New  Jersey  had  a  hidden  Interest  in 
the  particular  business  venture.  It  was  the 
hidden  nature  of  this  Interest  which  was 
malum  prohibitum,  and  It  was  that  fact 
which  justified  further  Investigation.  How- 
ever, during  the  meeting  of  April  4.  1979  in 
Brooklyn,  at  the  outset  of  Newark  "s  Involve- 
ment in  this  matter,  Mr.  Puccio  related  that 
the  Investigative  predicated  as  to  Suspect 
"W"  were  (1)  the  assertions  of  Intermediary 
"E" ... 

Errichetti— 

—that  "W'  was  corrupt  and  that  "W's 
friend,  "P", .  .  . 

That  is  Feinberg— 

.  .  .  was  "W"  s  bagman,  and  (2)  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Informant  that  P'"  was  ••W"""s 
bagman.  Mr.  Puccio  observed  that  "W"'  was 
a  "big  question"".  Mr.  Plaza  and  Mr.  Weir 
began  to  review  the  available  materials;  and. 
in  late  April,  they  advised  me  that  many 
302"s  appeared  to  be  missing,  that  there 
were  no  reports,  that  a  number  of  telephone 
calls  which  had  been  made  by  the  Inform- 
ant had  not  been  recorded,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reconstruct  the  facts, 
and  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  con- 
trols   over    Uie    investigation    in    general. 
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These  difficulties  prompted  a  meeting  in 
Brooklyn  on  May  11,  1979.  During  this.  Mr. 
Puccio  reiterated  to  Mr.  Del  Tufo  and 
myself  .  .  . 

To  Stewart 

.  .  .  that  "W""  had  a  hidden  interest  in  the 
venture:  and.  during  a  conversation  on  June 
5,  1979,  Mr.  Puccio  told  me  that  -W"  had 
acknowledged  his  hidden  ownership  during 
a  meeting  the  preceding  Thursday. 

May  31,  1979. 

Many  months  later,  when  we  finally  ob- 
tained the  tapes,  the  situation  proved  to  be 
quite  different:  The  whole  idea  of  hidden 
ownership  appears  to  have  sprung  from  a 
statement  by  "F"".  .  . 

Feinberg 

...  on  March  8th  to  the  effect  that  "W"' 
would  have  a  piece  of  the  venture,  though 
he  could  not  show  It. 

And  the  memo  says: 

That  was  a  prediction  by  "F",  not  a  state- 
ment of  existing  fact.  During  the  March 
23rd  conversation,  "W  "  himself  said  only 
that  he  was  interested  in  the  venture  and 
would  authorize  the  Undercover  Agent  to 
say  that  he  was  interested.  "'W'"  did  not  say 
that  he  had  an  interest,  hidden  or  other- 
wise-only that  he  was  interested.  Then, 
during  the  May  31st  conversation,  "W"  said 
only  that  when  the  venture  materialized,  he 
would  then  have  to  disclose  his  Interest— an 
interest  which  would  come  into  being  at 
that  time.  All  of  this  Is  a  far  cry  from 
having  a  "hidden  interest".  To  be  sure, 
there  were  the  assertions  of  Intermediary 
"E '"  that  "W""  was  corrupt,  but  the  basis  of 
these  conclusory  assertions  was  never  elicit- 
ed. 

I  submit  the  entire  document  known 

as  Exhibit  6  for  the  Record. 
Exhibit  6 

excerpt  or  memorandum  of  robert  c.  stew- 
art, newark  strike  force  january  8,  1980, 

PP.  3-5 

The  immediate  concern  is  whether  an  ade- 
quate factual  predicate  exists  for  future  in- 
vestigative action  as  to  New  Jersey  Suspects 
"D"  and  "S""  on  Wednesday  as  proposed. 
The  factual  recitation  as  to  Suspect  "W'"  in 
the  Memorandum  of  Messrs.  Plaza  and 
Braniff  (transmitted  by  Mr.  Del  Tufo  on 
December  19)  formalizes  the  issue  about 
possible  governmental  overreaching,  which 
I  emphasized  to  you  during  our  meeting  of 
September  13,  1979.  Mr.  Plaza  and  Mr.  Weir 
brought  this  concern  directly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  Strike  Force  in  July 
and,  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  the  Under- 
cover Operatives  as  early  as  August  9,  1979 
(see  p.  4  of  my  Memorandum  of  October  31. 
1979).  Subsequent  events  reflect  that  the 
Brooklyn  prosecutors,  the  case  agent  and 
the  Informant  resented  this  "intrusion"  by 
the  Newark  prosecutors.  In  fact,  Mr.  Plaza 
was  told  that  his  advice  "jeopardized""  the 
investigation.  Notwithstanding  those  events, 
the  Informant  persists  In  formulating  the 
criminal  scheme  rather  than  simply  allow- 
ing the  suspects  to  do  this.  Indeed,  as  late  as 
the  December  meetings  In  New  Jersey,  the 
Informant  persisted  In  suggesting  the 
nature  of  the  criminal  undertaking  rather 
than  allowing  the  suspects  to  relate  what 
they  proposed,  as  Mr.  Weir  had  expressly 
instructed  the  Informant  to  do.  Given  this 
proclivity  on  the  part  of  the  Informant,  pru- 
dence dictates  that  the  genesis  of  each  pro- 
posed meeting  be  scrutinized  carefully  in  ad- 
vance to  ensure  that  there  is  a  sound  legal 
basis  for  further  Investigative  action.  With 


respect  to  the  meetings  proposed  for  the 
week  of  January  7th,  that  predicate  review 
cannot  be  done  by  anyone  in  Newark  with- 
out access  to  the  recent  tapes. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  substantive 
problem  with  respect  to  this  investigation  is 
that  it  Is  being  conducted  in  the  manner  of 
a  conventional  "sting "  operation— that  is. 
the  predominant  modality  is  to  videotape 
anyone  willing  to  meet  with  the  Undercover 
Operatives  in  order  to  determine  what,  if 
anything,  they  have  to  say  which  might  be 
incriminating.  The  problem  with  this  ap- 
proach is  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  subject  matter  of  a  conventional 
"sting"  operation  and  that  of  the  present 
operation.  In  the  former,  the  subject  matter 
under  discussion  (such  as  a  stolen  television 
set  in  the  hands  of  a  Junkie  thief)  is  contra- 
band per  se  and  any  discussion  about  It  is 
ipso  facto  incriminating.  The  suspect"s  mere 
presence  In  an  ostensible  "fencing""  location 
with  an  item  which  Is  being  offered  for  sale 
at  a  fraction  of  Its  face  value  provides  more 
than  an  adequate  basis  for  further  investi- 
gative action— namely,  recording  the  sus- 
pect"s  conversations  about  the  contraband 
item.  In  the  present  investigation,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  fundamentally  different  be- 
cause there  Is  nothing  Inherently  illegal 
about  either  the  nature  of  the  meeting 
place  or  the  general  topic  of  conversation. 
Indeed,  absent  specific  facts  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  Initial  presumption  of  legality 
because  of  the  positions  which  the  suspects 
occupy  and  because  of  the  ostensibly  legiti- 
mate nature  of  the  things  under  discus- 
sion—whether those  things  be  the  operation 
of  a  business,  economic  development  in  a 
particular  area,  or  the  protection  of  the 
human  rights  and  indeed  the  very  life  of  a 
foreign  national  who  is  touted  as  nothing 
more  than  a  legitimate  entrepreneur. 
Hence,  the  decision  for  further  investigative 
action  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  criteria 
which  govern  such  decisions  in  a  conven- 
tional "sting""  operation,  but  most  depend 
instead  upon  the  demonstrable  existence  of 
special  facts  which  infect  the  particular 
transaction  with  illegality. 

Two  Instances  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point:  In  his  conversation  with  me  on  March 
27,  1979,  Mr.  Puccio  indicated  that  Suspect 
"W"  of  New  Jersey  had  a  hidden  interest  in 
the  particular  business  venture.  It  was  the 
hidden  nature  of  this  interest  which  was 
malum  prohibitum,  and  it  was  that  fact 
which  Justified  further  Investigation.  How- 
ever, during  the  meeting  of  April  4,  1979  In 
Brooklyn,  at  the  outset  of  Newarks  Involve- 
ment in  this  matter,  Mr.  Puccio  related  that 
the  investigative  predicates  as  to  Suspect 
"W"  were  (1)  the  assertions  of  Intermediary 
"E""  that  "W""  was  corrupt  and  that  "•W"s"' 
friend,  ""P"",  was  '"W's""  bagman,  and  (2)  the 
assertions  of  the  Informant  that  "F"  was 
••W"s'"  bagman.  Mr.  Puccio  observed  that 
"W"  was  a  'big  question."  Mr.  Plaza  and 
Mr.  Weir  began  to  review  the  available  ma- 
terials; and.  In  late  April,  they  advised  me 
that  many  302"s  appeared  to  be  missing, 
that  there  were  no  reports,  that  a  number 
of  telephone  calls  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Informant  had  not  been  recorded,  that 
It  was  extremely  difficult  to  reconstruct  the 
facts,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  lack 
of  controls  over  the  investigation  in  general. 
These  difficulties  prompted  a  meeting  in 
Brooklyn  on  May  11,  1979.  During  this,  Mr. 
Puccio  reiterated  to  Mr.  Del  Tufo  and 
myself  that  "W"  had  a  hidden  interest  in 
the  venture;  and,  during  a  conversation  on 
June  5,  1979,  Mr.  Puccio  told  me  that  "W" 
had   acknowledged    his    hidden   ownership 


during  a  meeting  the  preceding  Thursday 
(5-31-79).  Many  months  later,  when  we  fi- 
nall/  obtained  the  tapes,  the  situation 
proved  to  be  quite  different:  The  whole  idea 
of  hidden  owership  appears  to  have  sprung 
from  a  statement  by  -F"  on  March  8th  to 
the  effect  that  •W"  would  have  a  piece  of 
the  venture,  though  he  could  not  show  It. 
That  was  a  prediction  by  "F".  not  a  state- 
ment of  existing  fact.  During  the  March 
23rd  conversation.  "W"  himself  said  only 
that  he  was  interested  in  the  venture  and 
would  authorize  the  Undercover  Agent  to 
say  that  he  was  interested.  "W  did  not  say 
that  he  had  an  interest,  hidden  or  other- 
wise-only that  be  was  interested.  Then, 
during  the  May  31st  conversation,  -W"'  said 
only  that  when  the  venture  materialized,  he 
would  then  have  to  disclose  his  interest— an 
interest  which  would  come  into  being  at 
that  time.  All  of  this  is  a  far  cry  from 
having  a  'hidden  interest"'.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  the  assertions  of  Intermediary 
"E "  that  "W"  was  corrupt,  but  the  basis  of 
these  conclusory  assertions  was  never  elicit- 
ed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  a  statement  from  Dr. 
Roger  Shuy,  a  professor  of  linguistics 
at  Georgetown  University  who  special- 
izes in,  the  analysis  of  video  and  audio 
recordings,  and  who  has  been  used  as 
an  expert  witness  in  a  numt)er  of  trials 
on  the  issue  involving  audio  and  video 
recordings. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Shuy's 
statement  as  an  exhibit,  which  would 
be  exhibit  7,  and  I  ask  that  this  letter 
by  Dr.  Shuy,  after  being  entered  in 
the  Record  be  read  in  full  by  the  clerk 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  give  us  some  idea 
how  long  the  letter  is? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  can  if  I  may  have 
one  moment. 

Dr.  Shuy  has  been  permitted  to  be 
present  on  the  floor,  and  I  will  ask 
him.  It  is  a  30-minute  reading  by  the 
clerk,  and  I  appreciate  that  that  is  a 
long  time.  But,  if  I  may  just  say,  I  dis- 
cussed the  statement  of  Mr.  Nathan 
and  his  attitude  about  the  future  in 
terms  of  the  conversations  of  public 
officials  that  might  well  be  recorded. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that.  I  was  simply 
trying  to  find  out  how  long  it  might 
take.  I  icnew  the  clerk  had  a  very 
lengthy  document  at  the  desk,  and  I 
was  trying  to  judge  how  long  to  pro- 
ceed this  afternoon.  That  question  was 
a  preface  to  my  next  question,  and 
that  is,  can  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  give  me  some  idea  of  how  long 
his  presentation  today  will  take  so 
that  I  can  make  some  plans  on  what 
time  to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  have  this  pres- 
entation, and  I  believe  that  what  I 
hope  to  clarify  today  can  be  done  so 
by  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  desire  what- 
ever to  suggest  that  the  Senator 
should    shorten    his    presentation.    I 
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know  he  understands  this  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  the  schedule 
of  the  Senate. 

I  would  suggest  then  that  we  plan  to 
recess  when  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  completes  his  presentation 
today  or  if  that  runs  much  past  the 
hour  of  6  then  we  would  assure  that 
he  would  have  the  floor  to  complete 
that  presentation  on  Monday. 

The  leadership  would  then  plan  to 
recess  at  approximately  6  o'clock 
today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate— and  I 
take  another  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  for— the  full  consider- 
ation given  my  position  by  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  clerk's  reading  the 
letter?  If  not.  the  clerk  will  read  Sena- 
tor Williams'  exhibit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  that  charts  are  described  in 
the  letter;  these  charts  were  prepared 
by  Dr.  Shuy.  As  it  is  read,  these  charts 
will  be  visible  in  the  back  of  the 
Chamber.  In  addition,  these  charts  are 
available  on  each  Senator's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  7 

Dear  Senators:  I  have  devoted  over  25 
years  of  my  life  to  the  science  of  hnguistic 
analysis.  My  field  of  specialization  has  been 
that  of  the  tape  recorded  language  of 
people  of  all  ages.  I  have  written  and  edited 
22  books  in  the  field  of  linguistics  and  have 
published  about  100  articles  in  professional 
Journals  on  this  subject. 

Spoken  language  is  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant tools.  We  all  use  it  in  almost  every  walk 
of  life  and  in  almost  everything  we  do  and 
yet.  as  we  use  it  we  are  generally  unaware  of 
how  we  do  it.  We  tend  to  take  for  granted 
the  structure,  the  patterns,  the  regularity  of 
our  conversation.  This  is  peculiar  because 
all  conversations  have  structure  which  con- 
tributes strongly  to  the  meaning  we  convey. 
By  this  I  mean  that  it  is  not  just  the  mean- 
ings of  words  which  communicate.  There 
are  many  other  things  in  our  speech  which 
provide  important  clues  to  our  intentions. 

In  conversation,  it  is  also  common  for 
people  to  be  confused.  Two  people  may 
think  they  are  talking  about  the  same  thing 
whereas,  in  reality,  they  may  have  quite  dif- 
ferent frames  of  reference. 

When  recorded  language  is  considered  of 
great  importance  in  making  a  decision  of 
some  sort,  such  as  in  the  issue  before  you 
today,  a  full  understanding  of  the  structure 
of  the  language  actually  used  and  recorded 
is  essential.  Too  much  is  at  stake  for  those 
who  must  make  that  decision  to  not  have  all 
the  information  which  these  tapes  reveal. 
When  there  is  a  dispute  over  what  was 
promised,  what  was  actually  said  or  done, 
what  was  meant  by  the  language  used,  how 
the  language  used  was  understood  by  the 
other  participants  or  what  the  roles  of  the 
speakers  were  in  conversation,  this  dispute 
becomes  a  linguistic  dispute.  When  the  evi- 
dence is  recorded,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
before  you,  the  issue  becomes  one  for  which 
the  science  of  linguistics  is  appropriate.  The 
analysis  of  language  evidence,  which  most 
people  are  untrained  to  carry  out  and  which 


is,  therefore,  unavailable  to  such  people,  be- 
comes critically  important. 

For  the  past  3  years.  I  have  been  analyz- 
ing such  recorded  language  for  the  benefit 
of  juries^  in  their  determination  of  the  true 
facts  in  various  court  cases.  The  litigation 
I've  been  involved  in  relates  to  such  areas  as 
school  desegregation,  contract  disputes, 
social  and  welfare  services,  criminal  cases, 
and  housing  discrimination.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  litigation  in  six  of  our  Federal 
courts,  in  the  form  of  expert  witness  testi- 
mony, affidavits  and  consultation.  I  have 
testified  in  four  Federal  cases  so  far  in  an 
effort  to  help  the  jury  to  discover  and  to  un- 
derstand the  linguistic  clues  which  are 
found  in  the  language  used  right  on  those 
tapes.  In  each  of  these  cases,  I  have  spent 
many  days  in  scientific  analysis  of  the  tapes, 
identifying  and  charting  these  clues  and 
presenting  my  findings  to  the  Juries. 

In  the  case  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr..  I  have  spent  30  days  listening, 
analyzing,  describing  the  language  structure 
of  these  tapes  and  writing  up  my  conclu- 
sions. I  refer  you,  at  this  point,  to  my  paper. 
"Linguist  Analysis  of  the  Recorded  Conver- 
sation and  Transcripts  Used  as  Evidence  in 
the  Case  of  USA  v.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
et  al."  (October  5,  1981),  which  by  now  you 
should  have  in  your  possession.  This  paper 
outlines  the  methodology  I  used  and  warns 
about  certain  dangers  that  exist,  certain  dif- 
ficulties that  the  untrained  listener  has. 
when  he  or  she  attempts  to  process  video  or 
audio  tape  recorded  evidence.  It  warns 
about  a  predisposition  of  guilt  simply  be- 
cause the  Government  has  decided  to  target 
an  individual  for  taping.  It  warns  about  the 
danger  of  the  listener  being  so  swamped  or 
inundated  with  masses  of  recorded  data  be- 
tween many  speeches  over  long  periods  of 
time  that  the  listener  succumbs  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  contamination  in  which  one  speaker 
is  falsely  attributed  with  the  words,  atti- 
tudes or  intentions  which  are  clearly  attrib- 
utable to  a  different  speaker.  It  argues  that 
the  task  of  understanding  the  real  meaning 
of  the  intentions  and  actions  of  the  speech- 
es on  a  tape  must  be  seen  in  context,  not 
wrenched  from  context.  It  warns  against 
using  written  transcripts  as  the  only  guide 
to  the  spoken  conversation,  since  written 
language  is  unable  to  symbolize  the  pauses, 
interruptions,  nonverbal  communication, 
timing,  and  other  nuances  of  meaning 
which  we  all  process  in  our  face-to-face 
daily  communication. 

Next,  that  paper  provides  a  detailed  scien- 
tific analysis  of  the  topics  introduced  by 
each  speaker  and  the  responses  to  these 
topics.  It  also  traces  the  crucial  referencing 
used  by  the  speakers  and  provides  what  lin- 
guists call  a  contrastive  analysis,  comparing, 
for  example,  what  was  said  when  Senator 
Williams  was  present  to  what  was  said  when 
he  was  not  present.  I  urge  you  to  consider 
this  paper  seriously  and  I  apologize  for  its 
occasional  technicalities  and  its  112  page 
length. 

Here  today,  I  would  like  to  present  the 
conclusions  of  my  extensive  analysis.  But,  in 
order  to  fully  understand  how  I  came  to 
these  conclusions,  I  would  like  to  provide 
you  with  what  my  experience  in  this,  and 
other  cases  involving  surreptitiously  record- 
ed conversation,  has  revealed.  To  begin 
with,  in  all  conversations  the  speakers  have 
agendas,  or  goals.  They  also  have  conversa- 
tional strategies  to  accomplish  these  goals. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  determining  the 
agendas  of  the  speakers  is  to  examine  what 
topics  they  introduce  in  the  conversation. 
The  topics  which  a  speaker  introduces,  or 
brings  up.  are.  in  fact,  his  agenda. 


In  the  case  of  the  Government  agents,  the 
topics  introduced  have  known  underlying 
reasons.  The  general  purpose  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored surreptitious  recording  is  to 
capture  the  commission  of  an  illegal  act  on 
camera,  to  retell  past  illegal  acts  or  to  prom- 
ise future  Illegal  acts.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  case  and  you  could  not  be  dis- 
cussing this  issue  today. 

The  major  agendas  of  the  Government 
agents,  in  the  case  of  Senator  Williams  are: 

1.  To  get  Senator  Williams  to  agree  to  use 
his  influence  or  position  to  secure  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  the  proposed  mining 
venture. 

2.  To  get  Senator  Williams  to  agree  to 
hide  his  interest  in  the  proposed  mining 
venture. 

3.  To  get  Senator  Williams  to  accept  a 
bribe  for  sponsoring  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  presumed  Arab  sheik. 

4.  To  link  Senator  Williams'  promise  of 
legislation  for  the  presumed  sheik  to  secur- 
ing a  loan  for  the  sheik  for  the  proposed 
mining  venture. 

AGENDAS/TOPICS 

My  analysis  shows  that  all  of  these  agen- 
das put  forth  by  the  Government  agents  re- 
sulted in  failure. 

If  the  agents  had  agendas,  it  is  also  the 
case  that  Senator  Williams  had  agendas. 
Topic  analysis  of  all  of  his  topics  on  all  of 
the  tapes  reveals  a  very  interesting  pattern. 
The  topics  a  person  introduces  in  a  conver- 
sation are  the  most  important  clue  to  his  in- 
tentions. 

Chart  1  displays  this  pattern; 
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First,  notice  that  the  chart  refers  to  the 
six  tapes  in  which  he  participated.  The 
dates  of  these  tapes  identify  them.  The 
column  marked  HW  identifies  the  number 
of  topics  Senator  Williams  Introduced.  The 
second  column  identifies  the  number  of 
topics  introduced  by  the  other  people  in 
those  conversations.  The  four  columns  to 
the  right  further  break  down  the  types  of 
topics  that  Senator  Williams  introduced. 
There  are  four  such  types  of  topics.  Re- 
questing information,  reporting  facts,  small 
talk,  and  reporting  opinions. 

All  six  of  Senator  Williams'  topics  in  the 
June  28  coaching  session  were  requests  for 
information. 

In  the  June  28  meeting  with  the  sheik, 
the  Senator  Introduces  only  two  topics,  both 
reporting  facts.  One  was  a  description  of  the 
mine  (pp.  107-109):  the  other  was  a  continu- 
ation of  that  description  (pp.  116-117). 

In  the  August  5  tape,  the  Senator  brings 
up  only  5  of  the  26  topics;  two  are  requests 
for  information,  three  are  small  talk  ("sorry 
I'm  late, "  "how  are  things?"  and  "meet  my 
wife.") 

In  the  September  11  meeting,  17  of  the 
Senators  24  topics  were  requests  for  infor- 
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mation.  He  introduced  two  topics  in  which 
he  reported  facts.  ("I've  never  been  down 
there  to  the  plant."  and  "the  only  one  you 
talk  to  down  there  is  Bosacki").  He  intro- 
duces two  small  talk  topics  ("Cab  driver" 
and  travel  plans")  and  he  reports  four  opin- 
ions such  as  "the  plant  didn't  look  like  it 
was  ready  to  work"  and  "I  think  the  smart 
way  for  me  to  go  is  to  pay  the  taxes." 

In  the  October  7  tape,  the  Senators  10 
topics  include  6  requests  for  information,  3 
small  talk  topics  and  1  reporting  of  a  fact. 


In  the  last  tape.  January  15.  the  Senators 
10  topics  include  5  requests  for  information. 
3  small  talk  topics  and  2  reporting  facts 
(  "What  this  legislation  does'  and  "my  inter- 
est is  with  the  mining  development"). 

It  is  extremely  unusual,  in  normal  conver- 
sation, to  report  so  few  facts  and  opinions. 
Senator  Williams"  role  is  clearly  marked  by 
this  analysis  as  an  "outsider"  to  the  infor- 
mation shared  by  others. 

Of  his  topics.  60  percent  are  requests  for 
information,  a  highly  disproportionate  per- 
centage for  one  speaker  in  any  conversation. 

CHART  2-SENATOR  WILLIAMS'  RESPONSES 


He  is  clearly  trying  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on. 

It  Is  equally  important  for  you  to  observe 
that,  especially  under  the  circumstances  for 
which  you  are  meeting,  the  topics  which  on 
the  tapes  clearly  indicate  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams did  not  introduce  such  as  money  or 
stocks. 

RESPONSES  TO  THE  TOPICS  OF  OTHERS 

Another  important  clue  to  the  intentions 
of  a  speaker  in  a  conversation  can  be  found 
in  the  responses  which  he  makes  to  the 
topics  introduced  by  the  others. 
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Again,  the  dates  of  the  conversations  iden- 
tify each  tape.  The  eight  columns  are 
marked  to  indicate  the  types  of  responses 
made  by  the  Senator:  No  response  at  all  is 
the  first  column,  followed  by  what  linguists 
call  the  lax-token  responses  such  as  uh-huh, 
yeah,  or  OK.  Such  responses  do  not  indicate 
agreement.  They  are  used  in  conversation 
because  a  person  who  is  talking  requires 
feedback.  To  provide  such  feedback,  people 
nod  their  heads,  say  uh-huh,  etc.,  not  out  of 
agreement  but,  rather,  to  signify,  "I  hear 
you"'  or  "I  understand  what  you're  saying." 
This  is  a  very  important  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  when  you  listen  to  conversation. 
These  second  and  third  columns  do  not  sig- 
nify agreement.  The  responses  here  are  lax- 
tokens.  The  fourth  column  indicates  that 
the  Senator's  response  is  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. The  fifth  column  signifies  that  his  re- 
sponse was  to  defer  the  topic  to  some  unde- 
termined future  point.  The  sixth,  seventh. 
and  eighth  columns  are  full  responses  (such 
as  who,  what,  where,  etc.)  and  truly  positive 
or  negative  responses. 

Senator  Williams'  responses  strongly  sup- 
port the  identification  of  his  role  as  an  "out- 
sider" to  these  conversations.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  his  responses  fall  into  the  first 
three  columns:  No  response  or  lax-tokens  in- 
dicating "I  hear  you"  or  "I  understand  what 
you're  saying. "  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
normal  conversation,  this  is  a  very  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  passive  responses. 

Adding  to  the  picture  of  his  "outsider" 
and  passive  role  are  the  responses  of  chang- 
ing the  subject  and  deferring  the  topic,  re- 
sponses which  divert  the  subject  to  other 
things.  Totalling  these  all  together  we  get 
88  percent  of  Senator  Williams'  responses 
which  indicate  no  active  Involvement  in  the 
topics  being  discussed.  This  is  an  amazingly 
disproportionate  amount  for  any  conversa- 
tion. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Senator  Williams'  re- 
sponses which  make  up  the  remaining  12 
percent  full,  positive  and  negative  re- 
sponses. 

On  August  5,  two  full  responses  were  that 
he  spoke  with  Affleck  and  that  he  likes  to 
know  how  things  are  coming  along.  His  four 
positive  responses  were  agreement  that  he 
had  spoken  to  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
that  somebody  is  working  on  it,  and  that  he 


agrees  that  he  should  be  kept  apprised  of 
this  thing. 

In  the  September  11  tape,  the  Senators 
two  positive  responses  are  to  Weinberg"s 
statement  that  they  are  not  going  any  fur- 
ther until  they  get  his  OK  and  to  Devitos 
question  about  the  Government's  feeling 
about  titanium. 

In  the  October  7  tape.  Senator  Williams' 
full  responses  are  that  a  blind  trust  is  the 
way  for  his  purposes,  that  he  talks  titanium 
to  anybody  and  that  titanium  is  still  prime. 
His  positive  responses  were  that  some  plans 
had  been  approved,  and  that  somebody  had 
already  gotten  a  license.  His  negative  re- 
sponse was  that  he  does  not  know  McDon- 
ald. 

In  the  January  15  tape.  Senator  Wil- 
liams' single  full  response  is  a  lenghty  de- 
scription of  how  the  legislation  is  normally 
done.  His  two  negative  responses  were  that 
he  had  not  contacted  people  and.  of  course, 
his  quadruple  negative  response  to  the 
sheik's  offer  of  money. 

From  this  analysis  of  the  responses  made 
by  Senator  Williams  to  the  topics  intro- 
duced by  others,  you  should  see  two  very 
clear  patterns. 

1.  Senator  Williams  is  an  "outsider"  to 
the  information  shared  by  others.  His  major 
role  is  to  discover  what  is  going  on. 

2.  His  substantive  (full,  positive  and  nega- 
tive responses)  are  totally  innocuous  in 
terms  of  the  reason  for  this  meeting  today. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention back  again  to  the  four  major  agen- 
das of  the  Government  agents  in  their  con- 
versations with  Senator  Williams.  I  will  try 
to  preserve  a  chronological  approach  but  I 
must  warn  that  the  agent's  agendas  often 
carry  across  two  or  more  tapes.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  identified  the  dates  of  the 
tapes  in  my  examples. 

The  first  Government  agenda  was  to  get 
Senator  Williams  to  agree  to  use  his  influ- 
ence or  position  to  secure  Government  Con- 
tracts for  the  proposed  mine.  I  call"  your  at- 
tention now  to  chart  3,  "Government  Con- 
tracts: Lack  of  Mutual  Understanding", 
which  contains  five  examples. 


Chart  3— Government  Contracts:  Lack  of 

Mutual  Understanding 

<1  June  28) 

H.W.  When  we  came  to  you  with  this  and 
the  mine  plant  we  also  came  with  another 
element  and  that  is  the  opportunity  to  buy 
a  processing  plant  .  .  .  when  we've  got  it  to- 
gether we  move.  We  move  with  our  govern- 
ment and  we  catch  up.  go  ahead  we  have 
what  we  need,  which  we  don't  have  now. 
We've  got  thirty  thousand  tons  we  could 
produce  a  year.  Therefore,  with  what  we  got 
of  this  value,  knowing  the  need  of  our  coun- 
try, being  in  a  position  to  go  ah  well  you 
know  right  to  the  top  on  this  one. 
(2  June  28) 

A.E.  says  H.W.  will  utilize  him  in  contracts 
with  the  government,  blows  H.W.'s  horn 
and  asks  how  long  he's  been  in  Washington 
now?  Twenty  years? 

H.W.  More  than  that  .  .  . 

(3  June  28) 
T.D.  Well  then  .  .  .  with  you  being  in  that 
position  and  contracts  the  like  would  not  be 
a  problem. 

(4  September  11) 

T.D.  let  me  ask  you  a  question,  have  you 
talked  to  anybody  within  the  government  as 
to  what  their  feeling  is  about  titanium? 

H.W.  As  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  .  the  situation 
on  titanium  can  be  described  as  desperate. 
(5  October  7) 

T.D.  you  had  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
anybody  in  er  you  know  on— the  govern- 
ment? 

H.W.  I  talk  titanium  with  anybody  .  .  . 
like  Bethlehem  Steel  .  .  . 

The  first  example  is  from  the  June  28 
meeting  with  the  Sheik.  At  this  point.  Sena- 
tor Williams  had  just  changed  the  subject 
away  from  DeVito's  extolling  of  the  Sena- 
tor's power  and  position  to  the  nature  of  the 
mine.  He  says  "Could  I  back  up  and  just  de- 
scribe .  .  .  what  we  have  here."  For  a  page 
and  a  half,  the  Senator  describes  the 
uniqueness  of  the  ore  body  at  the  mine. 
Now  look  at  example  1: 

"1.  HW:  When  we  came  to  you  with  this 
and  the  mine  plant  we  also  came  with  an- 
other element  and  that  is  the  opportunity 
to  buy  a  processing  plant  .  .  .  What  we  got 
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there  in  our  ground  .  .  .  When  we've  got  it 
together,  we  move.  We  move  with  our  Gov- 
ernment and  we  catch  up.  we  go  ahead,  we 
have  what  we  need,  which  we  dont  have 
now  .  .  .  We've  got  thirty  thousand  tons  we 
could  produce  a  year.  Therefore,  with  what 
we  got  of  this  value.  Icnowing  the  need  of 
our  country,  being  in  a  position  to  go  ah, 
well,  you  know,  right  to  the  top  on  this 
one." 

Prom  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
report,  it  appears  that  "to  go  .  .  .  right  to 
the  top  on  this  one"  is  some  sort  of  evidence 
that  the  Senator  will  use  his  influence  to 
gpt  Government  contracts.  The  context  in 
which  this  expression  is  used,  however, 
makes  it  utterly  clear  that  "Going  right  to 
the  top "  can  mean  only  that  if  the  sheik 
provides  the  loan,  the  venture  will  succeed. 
To  go  right  to  the  top  does  not,  in  this  con- 
text, refer  to  the  top  of  the  Government.  It 
means  become  successful  in  the  business  at 
hand,  as  the  context  clearly  indicates.  The 
agent's  attempts,  therefore,  fail. 

The  second  example  of  the  attempt  to  get 
the  Senator  to  agree  to  secure  Government 
contracts  also  occurs  in  the  June  28  conver- 
sation. 

"2.  AE:  Says  HW  will  utilize  him  in  con- 
tracts with  the  Government,   blows  HWs 
horn  and  asks  HW  how  long   he's  been  in 
Washington  now.  20  years?' 
"HW:  More  than  that  .  .  ." 

After  saying  the  words.  "Government  con- 
tracts," Errichetti  produces  a  19-line  state- 
ment in  which  he  blows  the  Senator's  horn 
and.  at  the  end.  asks  the  Senator  how  long 
he's  been  in  Washington,  "twenty  years?" 
The  recency  principle  in  linguistics  dictates 
that  when  a  person  is  presented  with  more 
than  one  proposition,  he  responds  to  the 
last,  or  most  recent  one  despite  whatever 
has  been  said  before.  Senator  Williams 
does  exactly  this  and  elaborates  on  his  serv- 
ice in  the  House  and  Senate.  By  this  time. 
the  meaning  of  Errichetti's  brief  mention  of 
"Contracts  with  the  Government"  had  been 
lost  and  they  were  on  to  a  different  topic. 

There  has  been  no  connection  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  in  the  Senator's  response. 
By  changing  the  direction  of  his  conversa- 
tion. Errichetti  had  so  successfully  camou- 
flaged his  statement  about  Government 
contracts  that  he  got  no  response  to  it.  By 
the  time  he  posed  his  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor, that  topic  had  become  ancient  history. 
The  attempt,  therefore,  fails. 

The  third  example,  from  the  June  28  con- 
versation, also  cited  by  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  report,  should  not  have  been 
cited  at  all  since  the  word  used  is  contracts. 
not  government  contracts. 

"3.  TD.  Well  then  .  .  .  with  you  being  in 
that  position  and  contracts  and,  uh,  the  like 
would  not  be  a  problem." 

This  statement  cannot  be  assumed  to 
mean  government  contracts  because  govern- 
ment is  not  mentioned.  The  Senator  re- 
sponds "no  problem, "  indicating  clearly  that 
contracts  would  not  be  a  problem.  To  read 
anything  else  into  this  statement  is  to  infer- 
ence a  connection  of  what  might  have  been 
meant,  not  what  was  actually  said  and  re- 
corded. The  attempt  fails. 

The  fourth  example  of  the  effort  to  get 
Senator  Williams  to  get  government  con- 
tracts is  the  September  11  tape,  when 
DeVito  asks: 

■'4.  TD.  Senator,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, have,  have,  uh  you  talked  to  anybody 
with  uh  within  the  government  as  to  what 
their  feeling  is  about  titanium? 

"HW.  As  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  .  the  stitua- 
tion  on  on  titanium  can  be  described  as  des- 
perate." 


Rather  than  focusing  on  "anybody  in  gov- 
ernment," Senator  Williams  focuses  on  the 
titanium  and  changes  the  topic  to  the  des- 
perate shortage  of  it.  The  Senator's  re- 
sponse should  not  be  confused  with  pump- 
ing government  officials  for  contracts.  Al- 
though contracts  may  have  been  what 
DeVito  wanted  to  hear,  he  phrased  his  ques- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  any  answer  could 
easily  focus  on  titanium,  not  on  persons  in 
Government. 

The  Senator  says  that  he  talks  about  tita- 
nium with  people.  The  attempt  therefore, 
fails. 

The  fifth  example  of  the  attempt  to  get 
Senator  Williams  to  agree  to  solicit  Govern- 
ment contracts  occurs  on  the  October  7 
tape. 

"5.  TD.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss,  er.  titanium  with  anybody  irT  er  you 
know  in  .  .  .  the  Government? 

"HW.  I  talk  titanium  with  everybody  .  .  . 
like  Bethlehem  Steel.  .  .  ." 

Having  not  received  the  desired  response 
here.  DeVito  recycles  his  use  of  the  word 
Government  two  more  times  immediately 
following.  Senator  Williams'  responses  con- 
tain no  evidence  that  he  had  talked  about 
Government  contracts.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, fails  again. 

The  strategies  used  by  the  Government 
agents  to  attempt  to  secure  Senator  Wil- 
liams' agreement  to  use  his  office  to  get 
Government  contracts,  then  are  as  follows: 
wrench  from  context  (example  1),  camou- 
flage with  a  series  of  questions  after  the 
critical  word  is  used  (example  2).  be  vague 
or  ambiguous  in  what  you  ask  (examples  3 
and  4)  and  recycle  the  question  three  times 
(example  5). 

All  other  mentionings  of  the  issue  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  in  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  report  distort  reality  by  wrench- 
ing from  context  or  by  implying  that  the 
topic  was  about  Government  contracts 
when  the  recorded  evidence  clearly  indi- 
cates that  it  is  not. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  these  destortions  is 
available  in  my  paper.  Factual  Errors  and 
Misrepresentation  in  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  U.S.  Senate  In- 
vestigation of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Jr.. "  available  through  Senator  Williams' 
office. 

In  summary  of  this  point,  the  Govern- 
ment agents'  strategies  for  trying-  to  get 
Senator  Williams  to  use  his  influence  and 
office  to  secure  Government  contracts  ut- 
terly fail. 

The  second  Government  agent  agenda  in 
these  tapes  is  to  get  Senator  Williams  to 
hide  his  interest  in  the  mining  venture.  The 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  report  claims  that 
he  did.  The  recorded  conversation,  however, 
makes  it  very  clear  that  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment agents  who  attempt  to  criminalize  his 
words  by  using  hidden  while  in  sharp  con- 
trast. Senator  Williams  used  the  words  blind 
trust.  Chart  4  illustrates  examples  of  this 
effort  from  three  tapes:  August  5.  Septem- 
ber 11,  and  October  7. 

Chart  4— Blind  Trust  vs.  "Hidden 
Interest" 

1  August  5: 

M.W.  Keep  it  secret,  protect  you.  100% 
protection. 

T.D.  You  protected,  your  position  protect- 
ed, everybody  protected. 

2  September  11: 

HW.  Right,  pay  the  taxes. 

3  October  7: 

M.W.  Sandy  spoke  about  you  going  to  de- 
clare 17  million  dollars  profit  or  something. 

H.W.  No  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  find  a  way  to 
protect  myself  with  some  other  kind  of  dec- 


laration. I'm  going  to  have  to  go  public  with 
something  or  other. 

T.D.  .  .  .  Everything  was  going  to  be 
hidden. .  .  . 

T.D.  Everybody  can  declare  .  .  .  you  can't. 

H.W.  Well  this  is  where  the  lawyer  comes 
in  Alex  .  .  .  We  can  blind  trust  me  you 
know.  .  .  . 

4  October  7: 

T.D.  .  .  .  You  were  going  to  declare  it  but 
in  some  other  way. 

H.W.  Now  if  its  a  blind  trust  .  .  .  that's 
the  way  for  my  purposes. 

T.D.  ...  I  said  when  the  Senator  said  he 
wanted  to  declare  ...  he  was  trying  to  pro- 
tect himself  ...  by  coming  up  with  some 
gimmick. 

H.W.  Well  there  we  have  it  under  the 
trust  ...  so  I've  done  what  I  had  to  do. 

In  the  August  5  tape,  for  example,  the 
only  references  to  secrecy  were  made  by 
Weinberg  and  DeVito.  Example  1  displays 
these  expressions: 

"1.  MW.  Keep  it  secret,  protect  you.  100 
percent  protection. 

"TD.  You  protected,  your  position  pro- 
tected, everybody  protected. " 

In  example  2,  September  11,  we  see  Sena- 
tor Williams  saying  that  he  will  pay  the 
taxes: 

"2.  HW.  Right,  pay  the  taxes. " 

In  the  October  7  tape.  Senator  Williams 
responds  to  the  overture  of  Weinberg  and 
DeVito  by  stating  forthrightly  and  ethically 
that  he  will  "declare "  and  "go  public  "  and 
use  a  legal  "blind  trust "  should  this  business 
venture  ever  become  a  reality  (example  3). 

"3.  MW.  Sandy  spoke  about  you  going  to 
declare  17  million  dollars  profit  or  some- 
thing. 

"HW.  No  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  find  a  way  to 
protect  myself  some  kind  of  declaration.  I'm 
going  to  have  to  go  public  with  something 
or  other. 

"TD.  Everybody  can  declare  .  .  .  you 
can't.  .  .  . 

"HW.  Well  this  is  where  the  lawyer  comes 
in  Alex.  .  .  ." 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  contrast  t>e- 
tween  the  words  used  by  Senator  Williams 
(declaration,  go  public,  and  blind  trust)  with 
thoss  used  by  the  agents  (hidden). 

We  can  blind  trust  me  you  know  .  .  . 

Again,  on  October  7  (example  4)  DeVito 
attempts  to  criminalize  Senator  Williams' 
earlier  declared  intentions  to  use  a  legal 
blind  trust  with  words  such  as  "some  other 
way"  and  "some  gimmick  ".  To  this.  Senator 
Williams  responds,  again,  with  his  clear  in- 
dication to  use  a  legal  blind  trust. 

"4.  TD.  .  .  .  You  were  gonna  declare  it,  but 
in  some  other  way. 

"HW.  .  .  .  now  if  it's  a  blind  trust  .  .  . 
that's  the  way  for  my  purposes. 

"TD:  ...  I  said  when  the  Senator  said  he 
wanted  to  declare  ...  He  was  trying  to  pro- 
tect himself  ...  by  coming  up  with  some 
gimmick. 

"HW.  Well  there  we  have  it  under  the 
trust ...  so  I've  done  what  I  had  to  do." 

The  Government  agent's  strategy  of 
trying  to  convert  legal  language  into  covert 
or  illegal  words  produces  an  effect  of  con- 
tamination. The  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
report  falls  into  this  trap,  overlooking  what 
was  actually  said  by  Senator  Williams  in 
favor  of  an  interpretation  which  highlights 
what  Weinberg  and  DeVito  said,  even 
though  these  word  were  denied  and  rejected 
by  the  Senator.  The  Government  agent's 
strategy  of  attempting   to  criminalize  the 


language,  leading  to  listener  contamination, 
clearly  fails. 

The  third  Government  agent  agenda,  to 
get  Senator  Williams  to  accept  a  bribe  for 
sponsoring  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  pre- 
sumed Arab  sheik  also  fails  to  accomplish 
their  agenda.  In  this,  the  government 
agents  would  have  to  accomplish  two  things. 

"1.  Get  Senator  Williams  to  agree  to  spon- 
sor the  legislation. 

"2.  Get  Senator  Williams  to  accept  a 
bribe." 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  recorded 
conversation  that  Senator  Williams  rejected 
the  bribery  offer  (chart  5).  On  January  15 
the  following  is  said  (see  example  1): 

"1.  RF.  I.  I.  will  for.  for  your  help,  er,  as- 
sistance and  assistance— I  would  like  to  give 
you,  er,  you  know,  some  money  for.  for  per- 
manent .  .  . 

"HW.  No. 

"HW.  No.  No.  No.  " 

There  can  be  no  question  about  Senator 
Williams'  rejection  of  this  strategy.  But  did 
he  ever  agree  to  sponsor  the  legislation? 
The  statements  Senator  Williams  makes 
about  the  difficulty  related  to  such  legisla- 
tion are  revealing  (chart  6). 

Chart  5— Bribery  Offer 

1.  Money: 

R.P.  I.  I  will  for.  for  your  help.  er.  assist- 
ance and  assistance— I  would  like  to  give 
you.  er.  you  know,  some  money  for.  for  per- 
manent  

H.W.  No. 

R.P.  Residence. 

H.W.  No.  No.  No. 

2.  Attempt  to  link  legislation  with  loan; 

R.P.  Uh  as  long  as  possible  for  sure,  as- 
sured me  uh  regard  er  permanent  residence. 
Er  business  for  titanium  mine  will  be  sucess- 
fully  concluded.  End  of.  end  of  er  month. 

H.W.  Yes? 

R.P.  Can  I? 

H.W.  You  can  be. 

R.P.  I  be 

H.W.  You  can 

R.P.  Be  sure. 

H.W.  You  can  leave  with  my  assurance 
that  I  will  do  those  things  that  will,  will 
bring  you  on  for  the  consideration  of  perma- 
nency. Quite  frankly.  I  can't  issue  that  ...  I 
can't  personally.  Er,  it,  it  is  a  law. 

Chart  6— Legislative  and  Legal 

Prerequisites 

senator  williams'  statements:  january  is 

Its  not  easy. 

There  have  to  be  good  reasons. 

Meet  some  criteria. 

Harder  now  than  5  years  ago. 

It  has  been  restricted. 

Best  results  when  a  person  of  good  charac- 
ter. 

If  that  person  were  made  to  return  to  his 
country  he  would  face  great  personal  hard- 
ship. 

The  situation  has  to  be  fully  understood. 

Criteria. 

It's  an  exceptional  situation. 

After  full  knowledge  of  your  situation. 

Its  processed  through  a  committee. 

Then  also  in  the  other  body. 

Quite  frankly  I  can't  issue  that. 

I  cannot  personally. 

It  goes  through  the  whole  dignified  proc- 
ess of  passing  a  law. 

The  Senator  says,  "It's  not  easy,  there 
have  to  be  good  reasons,  meet  some  criteria, 
harder  now  than  5  years  ago,  it  has  been  re- 
stricted, best  results  when  a  person  of  good 
character,  if  that  person  were  made  to 
return  to  his  country  he  could  face  great 
personal  hardship,  the  situation  has  to  be 


fully  understood,  criteria,  its  an  exceptional 
situation,  it  is  processed  through  a  commit- 
tee, then  also  in  the  other  body,  quite  frank- 
ly I  can't  issue  that.  I  cannot  personally,  it 
goes  through  the  whole  dignified  process  of 
passage  a  law." 

Throughout  this  tape.  Senator  Williams 
requests  information  that  is  necessary  to 
even  consider  such  legislation.  He  says  that 
he  does  not  know  the  sheik  well  enough.  He 
asks  for  the  names  of  potential  supporters 
or  sponsors.  To  this  the  Senator  receives 
little  or  no  information  and  he  finally  con- 
cludes: 

"I  will  do  those  things  that  will  bring  you 
or  for  the  consideration  of  permanency. 
Quite  frankly.  I  cant  issue  that  ...  I 
cannot  personally.  Uh.  it  is  a  law.  And  it  has 
to  be,  goes  through  the  whole  dignified 
process  of  passage  a  law."" 

Does  Senator  Williams  promise  to  spon- 
sor the  legislation?  Clearly  not.  He  offers  to 
help  get  together  the  necessary  information 
for  the  sheik  to  even  be  considered.  He 
needs  to  know  a  great  deal  more  before  any- 
thing like  sponsorship  could  even  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  Government  agent  strategies  used  to 
try  to  accomplish  this  agenda  item  again  are 
to  be  as  ambiguous  as  possible  in  order  to 
obtain  self-incrimination  by  the  Senator. 
The  vehicle  for  this  was  the  inarticulate, 
broken  English  of  the  agent.  Once  again, 
however,  the  strategy  fails  since  not  one 
aspect  of  the  agenda  is  accomplished. 

The  fourth  Government  agent  agenda, 
the  attempt  to  get  Senator  Williams  to  link 
sponsoring  the  legislation  for  the  presumed 
sheik  to  securing  a  loan  for  the  proposed 
mining  venture,  also  fails.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  recorded  evidence  does 
not  show  that  the  Senator  even  agreed  to 
sponsor  the  legislation. 

This  did  not  deter  the  agents,  however, 
for  after  the  second  telephone  interruption 
(a  popular  strategy  of  the  agents  which 
occurs  at  crucial,  peak  moments  in  their 
tapes),  such  an  effort  was  made.  (Chart  5, 
example  2): 

"2.  R.P.  Oh,  as  long  as  possible  for  sure, 
assured  me  uh  regard  er  permanent  resi- 
dence. Er  business  for  titanium  mine  will  be 
successfully  concluded.  End  of  er  month. 
"H.W.  Yes? 
R.P.  Can  I? 

"H.W.  You  can  be 

"R.P.  I  be 

"H.W.  You  can 

"R.P.  Be  sure 

"H.W.  You  can  leave  with  my  assurance 
that  I  will  do  those  things  that  will,  will 
bring  you  on  for  the  consideration  of  per- 
manency. Quite  frankly,  1  cant  issue 
that  ...  I  cannot  personally.  Er.  it.  it  is  a 
law  .  . 

Two  questions  must  be  asked  here.  ( 1  >  Did 
Parhart.  with  his  broken  English,  link  the 
titanium  venture  with  the  legislation?  (2) 
What  did  Senator  Williams  agree  to?  You 
should  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the  written 
representation,  as  garbled  as  it  is,  is  not 
nearly  as  garbled  as  the  words  on  the  tapes 
themselves.  The  spoken  version  is  the  one 
which  Senator  Williams  had  to  decipher  on 
the  spot.  It  contained  long,  unnatural 
pauses,  unpredictable  sequences  of  words, 
deleted  prepositions  and  deleted  articles. 
Senator  Williams'  "yes"  is  not  agreement. 
It  is  uttered  with  rising  intonation  and  sig- 
nifies "Keep  talking.  I  hear  you."  But  even 
if  one  were  to  take  it  as  agreement,  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  exactly  with  what  it  might 
have  agreed.  Even  Farhart  is  not  sure  for  he 
then  asks  the  question.  "Can  I?""  which  he 


omitted  from  his  previous  garbled  question. 
At  this  point  Senator  Williams  begins  his 
twice  interrupted  explanation  that  he  will 
do  the  things  necessary  for  the  consider- 
ation of  permanency— a  promise  of  no  more 
than  to  help  gather  the  information  neces- 
sary for  the  sheik  to  apply. 

If  there  was  any  link  made  by  Parhart  to 
link  legislation  to  the  titanium  venture, 
there  is  no  indication  of  this  in  Senator 
Williams'  words.  He  denies  his  authority  to 
carry  out  the  legislation  and  to  be  alone  re- 
sponsible for  it.  He  outlines  the  legal  proc- 
ess and  does  not  offer  hope  that  it  can  l)e 
done.  And  he  does  not  even  mention  the 
mine  in  this  regard.  The  agent's  strategies 
of  vagueness  through  garbled  English,  stra- 
tegic telephone  interruptions  which  block 
exculpatory  explanations  and  verbal  inter- 
ruption, all  fail. 

The  major  agendas  of  the  Government 
agents  were  to  get  Senator  Williams  to 
agree  to  these  four  things.  In  the  process, 
they  used  several  strategies,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  strategy 
of  blocking  exculpatory  statemenU  with 
telephone  interruptions  or  other  verbal 
interruptions  is  one  strategy.  The  obvious 
goal  of  such  taping  is  to  get  Senator  Wil- 
liams or  any  other  designated  target  to 
either  commit  an  illegal  act  on  camera,  to 
retell  past  illegal  acts,  or  to  promise  future 
illegal  acts.  It  is  clear  from  the  taped  evi- 
dence that  Senator  Williams  did  none  of 
these. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  goal  of  taping 
such  acts  that  efforts  on  the  part  of  desig- 
nated targets  to  make  exculpatory  state- 
ments would  be  blocked. 

Another  strategy  used  by  the  agents,  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  the  use  of  criminalizing 
language.  The  Senator's  use  of  blind  trust  is 
translated,  by  the  agenU.  as  hidden  and 
secret. 

Coaching  is  another  strategy  used  by  the 
agents.  The  case  of  Senator  Williams  is  un- 
usual in  that  a  recording  was  made  of  the 
actual  coaching  session.  In  the  June  28 
audio  tape,  Weinberg  gives  28  directives 
that  Senator  Williams  was  to  make  in  the 
following  meeting  with  the  sheik.  Chart  7 
displays  these  directives  with  the  results 
next  to  them.  On  the  left  side  of  this  chart 
are  Weinberg's  directives  used,  in  the  re- 
hearsal tape.  On  the  right  side,  in  three  col- 
umns, is  the  performance  itself.  The  three 
columns  indicate  whether  it  was  Errichetti, 
Devito  or  Senator  Williams  who  brought 
up  the  topic  coached,  or  rehearsed,  by 
Weinberg. 

CHART  7-JUNE  28  AUDIO 
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You  should  notice  from  this  chart  that  it 
is  Errichetti  and  Devito  who  initiate  these 
directives  and  not  Senator  Williams.  The 
difference  between  initiating  or  introducing 
a  topic  is  crucial  to  keep  in  mind.  This  is  not 
to  deny  that  Senator  Williams  mentioned 
that  the  Vice  President  used  to  be  on  his 
committee  or  that  Secretary  Vance  was  a 
neighbor.  But  these  and  three  other  state- 
ments of  who  he  know  were  made  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  asked  Senator  Williams 
by  Devito  and  Errichetti.  This  difference  is 
very  important.  What  Senator  Williams 
does  not  say  is  as  important  as  what  he  does 
say.  One  last  point  should  be  observed 
about  Weinberg's  coaching.  About  half  way 
down  his  list  of  directives,  Weinberg 
changes  from  saying  what  to  say  to  using 
exact  words,  or  scripting,  the  similarity  of 
these  tapes  to  making  a  movie  is  more  than 
coincidental.  Even  the  lines  were  to  be  re- 
hearsed. 

Another  important  strategy  used  by  the 
Government  in  this  case  is  to  isolate  Sena- 
tor Williams  from  the  information  which 
the  others  share.  If  the  other  participants 
are  co-opted  in  advance,  the  peer  pressure 
on  the  "outsider"  is  very  great.  The  insider- 
outsider  motif  in  these  tapes  is  most  evident 
in  the  topics  introduced  by  the  Senator. 

In  this  case,  the  Government  strategy  in 
isolating  the  target  from  the  knowledge 
held  by  others  is  reasonably  successful. 
Many  meetings  were  held  in  which  Senator 
Williams  was  not  present.  When  he  was 
present  he  often  had  to  pry  the  information 
out. 

The  last  agent  strategy  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  what  I  call  camouflaging.  By  this 

I  mean  that  the  agents  make  something  im- 
portant seem  unimportant.  The  September 

II  meeting  is  a  classic  example.  The  meet- 
ing was  introduced  as  "unofficial"  and  "hy- 
pothetical".  In  contrast  to  the  July  11  meet- 
ing, in  which  Senator  Williams  was  not 
present,  the  September  11  meeting  con- 
tained no  business  meeting  language  or  pro- 
cedures. 

The  "insiders"  meeting  had  taken  place 
on  July  11,  in  the  Senator's  absence.  The 
baloney  meeting  was  not  about  to  happen. 
The  significance  of  the  camouflage  strategy 
is  that  Weinberg  and  Devito  evidence  one 
major  agenda  or  goal  in  this  meeting:  To  get 
the  Senator's  OK  on  the  resale  scheme.  If 
the  meeting  were  to  be  announced  and  car- 
ried out  as  "unofficiar'  and  "hypothetical," 
it  would  seem  less  threatening,  especially  to 
an  'outsider"  to  the  plans  devised  outside  of 
Senator  Williams'  presence.  Weinberg  and 
Devito  try  ten  times  to  get  the  Senator's 
OK  and  they  fail  each  time.  He  gives  no 
positive  response  to  their  requests.  The  very 
fact  that  his  OK  is  sought  ten  times  is,  in 
fact,  evidence  that  they  had  not  gotten  it 
each  previous  time.  It  should  be  noted  that 
one  of  the  efforts  to  secure  his  OK  came  in 
the  form  of  a  vote  (even  though  the  meet- 
ing had  been  declared  unofficial). 

The  tape  transcript  records  Senator  Wil- 
liams with  an  aye  after  his  initials  but  there 
is  not  audible  "H.W:  aye"  on  this  tape.  The 


camera  quality  is  so  poor  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  see  lip  movement. 

The  strategy  of  camouflaging  the  real 
agenda  with  the  label  of  "unofficial,"  then 
trying  ffir  the  commitment  fails  again.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  what  anyone  might  do  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  has  been  declared  that 
this  is  not  an  official  meeting,  where  two 
threads  of  conversation  get  hopelessly 
mixed  up.  where  all  the  participants  argue 
over  what  the  Senator  said,  where  Weinberg 
takes  both  sides  of  the  same  issue,  where 
Errichetti  revamps  history  by  asking  for  an 
official  vote  and  declares  that  he  heard  a 
motion  which  was  never  made  and  a  vote  is 
recorded  in  the  transcript  by  speakers  when 
such  detailed  recording  of  ayes  has  not  been 
possible  to  record  even  in  the  official  July 
11  meeting. 

Even  if  Senator  Williams  did  vote  aye 
(which  my  trained  ear  cannot  detect  from 
the  sound  track),  what  could  it  have  meant 
under  such  conditions?  Only  one  thing  is 
clear:  That  the  nine  efforts  made  to  this 
point  to  get  Senator  Williams'  "OK'  were 
frustrating  enough  that  an  "OK"  had  to  be 
manufactured  in  whatever  way  they  could 
get  it. 

Further  evidence  that  they  did  not  get  the 
Senator's  "OK  "  at  this  time  can  be  seen  by 
the  tenth  effort,  by  Weinberg: 

M.W.  We're  not  going  any  further  till  we 
get  your  OK.  But  no  sooner  has  Errichetti 
made  this  statement  about  Senator  Wil- 
liams' motion  when  Weinberg  asks  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  wants  anything  to  eat: 

M.W.  Want  anything  Pete? 

H.W.  No. 

Then  Errichetti  tries  to  continue  his 
motion  and  Weinberg  continues: 

M.W.  Sure? 

As  a  strategy  for  distraction,  this  sudden 
introduction  of  an  offer  of  food  is  effective. 
On  top  of  all  the  other  confusion  and  cam- 
ouflage in  this  conversation.  Weinberg  does 
not  even  permit  discussion  of  the  motion  to 
be  aired. 

Using  my  expertise  an  as  analyst  of  lan- 
guage discourse,  I  studied  all  of  the  tapes 
used  as  evidence  before  you  and  came  to  the 
following  major  conclusions: 

(1)  Senator  Williams  did  no  agree  to  use 
his  influence  or  position  to  secure  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  the  proposed  mining  ven- 
ture. 

(2)  Senator  Williams  did  not  agrefe  to  hide 
his  interest  in  the  proposed  mining  venture. 

(3)  Senator  Williams  did  not  accept  a 
bribe  for  sponsoring  legislation  on  behalf  of 
the  presumed  Arab  sheik. 

(4)  Senator  Williams  did  not  link  the 
sponsoring  of  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
presumed  sheik  to  securing  a  loan  from  the 
sheik  for  the  proposed  business  venture. 

Despite  all  of  the  strategies  used  by  the 
Government  agents  to  accomplish  these 
aims,  the  recorded  evidence  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  they  fail. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
all  for  your  attention.  I  have  not  pointed 
out  all  the  facts  which  my  linguistic  analy- 
sis of  these  tapes  have  revealed.  For  the 
sake  of  time,  I  have  focused  on  what  are  the 
major,  substantive  Issues  in  this  case. 

In  all  humility  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
remind  you  that  the  careful  and  accurate 
analysis  of  evidence  of  this  type,  hours  of 
tape  recorded  data  and  hundreds  of  pages  of 
transcripts,  is  not  something  that  can  be 
done  casually  or  passively.  Language  Is  a 
complex  phenomenon.  The  paradox  of  It  all 
Is  that  we  know  how  to  use  It  but  very  few 
know  how  we  actually  do  this.  This  is  the 
work  of  linguists.  We  specialized  In  how 
people  use  language  to  get  things  done. 


Years  of  training  in  phonetics,  grammar, 
semantics,  and  discourse  structure  attune 
our  ears  to  hear,  record  and  analyze  the 
thousands  of  signals  which  we  all  use  when 
we  talk.  An  analogy  might  be  in  order  here. 
We  have  all  seen  an  X-ray.  When  we  see  it 
we  can  easily  say.  'That  surely  is  an  X-ray." 
But  when  a  physician  looks  at  an  X-ray.  he 
sees  things  In  It  that  the  medical  layman 
never  sees.  It  is  not  that  his  vision  is  better 
than  ours.  It  is  how  he  sees. 

Sincerely. 

Roger  W.  Shuy,  Ph.  D.. 
Professor    of    linguistics.     Georgetowti 

University  and  senior  linguist.  Center 

for  Applied  Linguistics. 

I.  Dr.  Roger  W.  Shuy,  hereby  depose  and 
state  under  oath  that  I  have  read  the  fore- 
going and  it  is  true  and  correct  to  my  best 
knowledge  and  belief. 

Roger  W.  Shuy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  attention  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  gave  to  that  reading,  and 
thanli  the  clerk  for  the  superb  manner 
in  which  he  read. 

The  next  topic  area  that  I  want  to 
introduce- — 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  read  this  analysis  by  Professor 
Shuy,  who  is  described  as  a  professor 
of  linguistics,  who  has  studied  phonet- 
ics, grammar,  semantics,  and  discourse 
structure  for  many  years;  and  he  has 
taken  the  analysis  of  language  to  a  mi- 
crolevel  to  which  I  have  never  taken  it 
in  my  own  linguistic  studies. 

I  am  rather  impressed  with  the  way 
in  which  he  analyzes  how  a  question  is 
stated  and  how  the  response  is  given 
and  how  the  response  is  given  in  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  that  in  which 
the  question  is  stated. 

So  that  this  author  says  that  what 
these  people— who  are  distinguished 
by  such  initials  as  "MW"  and  so  on— 
ask  is  frequently  frustrated  by  HW 
not  replying  precisely  to  the  question 
being  asked  or  agreeing  to  the  propos- 
al being  made. 

I  have  found  this  particular  docu- 
ment of  very  special  interest  in  trying 
to  evaluate  what  has  been  going  on.  It 
seems  to  me  very  clear  that  these 
agents,  in  talking  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams, were  trying  to  get  him  to  say 
something  which,  somehow  or  other. 
Senator  Williams  fails  to  say.  As  the 
professor  says  at  the  end  Senator 
Williams  did  not  agree  to  use  his  in- 
fluence or  position  to  secure  Govern- 
ment contracts;  Senator  Williams  did 
not  agree  to  hide  his  interest  in  the 
proposed  mining  venture;  Senator 
Williams  did  not  accept  a  bribe  for 
sponsoring  legislation;  Senator  Wil- 
liams did  not  link  the  sponsoring  of 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  presumed 
sheik  to  securing  a  loan  from  the  sheik 
for  the  proposed  business  venture. 


So  far  as  the  contents  of  the  analysis 
of  this  document  are  concerned,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  professor  of  lin- 
guistics is  correct. 

I  do  not  presume  at  this  point  to  go 
into  the  remainder  of  it.  but  I  must 
say  that  I  have  been  impressed  by  this 
witness.  I  have  not  been  following  lin- 
guistics very  carefully  since  I  came  to 
the  United  States.  I  must  say,  so  I 
have  not  heard  about  Professor  Shuy 
and  his  work.  I  am  impressed  with  his 
very  detailed  microanalysis  of  linguis- 
tic interaction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  thought  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  who.  we  all 
know,  is  a  professor  of  semantics. 

Is  that  "micro"  or  "macro  "?  May  I 
ask  that  question? 

I  thought,  without  talking  to  the 
Senator  from  California  about  this, 
that  the  analysis  of  a  linguist  would  be 
of  particular  interest  to  him  as  the 
Senator  from  California  has  a  back- 
ground as  an  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  profession  of  micro  or  macro  se- 
mantics. Obviously,  I  am  not  very 
versed  in  either. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  grew  up  in  a 
generation  that  did  not  use  words  such 
as  "micro"  and  "macro."  We  spoke 
English.  [Laughter.] 

If  you  insist  upon  using  these  words, 
I  would  say  that  my  kind  of  semantics 
was  macro,  in  the  sense  that  if  you 
want  to  use  the  terms  we  used  at  the 
time  when  I  was  beginning  my  work- 
it  was  a  form  of  propaganda  analysis. 

What  we  did  was  to  analyze  whole 
speeches,  whole  advertising  cam- 
paigns. If  we  got  to  the  microlevel.  we 
would  examine,  let  us  say.  Nazi  propa- 
ganda or  advertisements,  slogans  for 
soaps  and  detergents,  and  see  how 
they  played  with  words. 

However,  we  did  not  try  to  study,  for 
example,  what  goes  on  here  as  to  the 
evasions.  When  A  says  to  B,  "Would 
you  like  to  buy  this  car?"  and  B  says. 
"No;  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
Oldsmobiles,"  he  is  really  not  answer- 
ing the  question. 

There  also  are  ways  of  evading  an 
answer  and  not  committing  oneself: 
whereas,  the  question  is  direct  enough. 

Insofar  as  Professor  Shuy  does  make 
this  kind  of  analysis  of  the  way  in 
which  a  response  does  not  correspond 
to  the  question,  that  particular  kind  of 
analysis— shall  I  call  it  microanaly- 
sis?—is  not  something  I  have  done  as  a 
student  of  language.  That  is  why  this 
particular  document  fascinated  me 
very  much. 

It  is  a  whole  new  way  of  looking  at 
things.  But  I  am  reminded  that  Prof. 
Carl  Rodgers  of  the  psychology  de- 
partment at  that  time  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  and  later  on  he  moved 
to  La  Jolla  and  started  his  own  insti- 
tute in  psychology,  in  studying  the 
transcripts  of  psychotherapy  sessions 
between  a  psychologist  and  his  pa- 
tients  which   were   taped   and   then 


when  studied  that  kind  of  interaction 
they  must  have  gone  into  microanaly- 
sis of  question  and  response,  argument 
and  counterargument,  very  often  not 
adjusting  to  each  other  at  all  and  so 
on.  but  since  I  never  became  a  psy- 
chotherapist I  never  got  into  that  kind 
of  microanalysis  myself.  All  I  am 
saying  is  this  particular  document  I 
found  very  fascinating. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

May.  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
California  whether  there  is  in  this 
world  of  understanding  communica- 
tion which  I  would  suggest  is  unnatu- 
ral because  for  some  it  has  a  purpose 
that  is  not  clear  to  others  in  the  con- 
versation, an  explanation  for  the 
hidden  camera  and  the  hidden  taping 
which  creates  an  unnatural  situation. 
Not  only  the  linguist  has  an  interest  in 
analysis  which  achieves  understanding 
and  defines  meaning  and  intent.  What 
really  went  on  in  that  kind  of  conver- 
sation? The  semanticist  perhaps,  and  I 
gather  the  psychologist  as  well  might 
answer  my  question.  Is  there  a  role,  in 
the  Senator's  opinion,  for  the  psychol- 
ogist to  understand  the  true  projec- 
tion of  what  happened  in  a  conversa- 
tion where  one  side  knows  that  it  is 
being  taped  and  the  other  side  does 
not?  Where  one  side  has  a  certain 
agenda  that  the  other  side  is  not 
aware  of? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  have  not  stud- 
ied enough  of  these  direct  personal 
interactions  which,  as  I  say.  my 
former  colleague.  Dr.  Carl  Rodgers 
would  study  on  the  basis  of  taping  psy- 
chological therapy  sessions.  I  never 
got  into  that  area.  So  I  really  cannot 
answer  the  Senator's  question,  but  I 
can  say  this  much:  that  the  farther 
Dr.  Rodgers  went  into  psychotherapy 
the  more  he  found  it  necessary  to 
have  not  only  a  tape  of  the  therapy 
session  but  he  wanted  movies  of  it  so 
he  could  see  the  facial  expressions  of 
the  people  involved  and  to  watch  how 
they  reacted  to  each  other  so  that  if 
someone  was  evading  a  question  or 
trying  to  hide  his  true  emotions,  et 
cetera,  even  if  you  could  not  detect  it 
in  the  language  itself  you  sometimes 
detect  it  in  the  face. 

But  the  movies  we  have  that  we  saw 
were  so  poor— I  mean  you  did  not  have 
good  lighting  as  you  have  in  profes- 
sional movies— that  I  did  not  see  very 
much  of  people's  expressions  and  peo- 
ple's faces  in  the  movies  that  were  se- 
cretly made  of  your  interviews  with 
other  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  most 
important  in.sight  that  the  Senator 
from  California  just  developed.  That 
observation,  and  I  know  that  there  has 
been  much  criticism  from  people  of 
this  profession  of  taping  in  this 
Abscam  because  of  the  very  poor  ar- 
rangements the  lighting,  and  the  pic- 
ture does  not  really  represent  what  is 


happening  because  the  pictures,  luid 
that  js  one  of  the  reasons,  because  the 
pictures  are  so  bad. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  am  sure  that 
must  be  the  case. 

I  must  say  I  am  not  enough  of  an 
expert  in  these  matters  to  be  able  to 
judge,  but  I  thought  that  the  pictures 
I  saw  that  were  shown  to  me  as  pho- 
tography were  lousy.  That  was  not 
great  for  semantics  either.  They  do 
not  reveal  too  much. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  Dr.  Shuys  paper 
there  was  a  suggestion  that  a  vote  had 
been  taken  at  one  of  the  meetings  he 
studied.  It  was  a  video  taped  meeting. 
And  if  you  heard  any  of  the  audios  or 
saw  any  of  the  videos,  you  know  that  I 
have  a  voice  that  does  come  through 
quite  clearly  when  I  speak.  It  is  per- 
haps unfortunate;  but.  at  any  rate, 
whenever  I  said  anything  it  was  re- 
corded on  those  tapes.  He  did  not  hear 
an  "aye."  The  vote  was  taken.  It  may 
have  been  official  or  unofficial.  I  do 
not  know.  But  there  was  a  suggestion 
that  a  vote  was  taken,  and  he  did  not 
hear  any  "aye"  from  me;  but  he  made 
the  observation  in  his  paper  that  the 
video  taping  was  so  poor  there  was  no 
way  to  se  whether  my  lips  even 
moved.  And  so  this  brings  me  to  an- 
other request. 

I  have  not.  I  will  confess,  read  some 
material  that  was  presented  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  regarding  this  world 
of  taping— secret  taping— and  analysis 
from  various  standpoints. 

There  was  a  psychologist.  Dr.  Albert 
Levitt,  a  clinical  psychologist  who  de- 
livered a  paper  there.  A  copy  was  sent 
over  to  me  this  morning,  and  I  think  it 
might  be  useful  to  have  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  together  with  an- 
other linguist's  statement  that  was 
given  to  me  for  the  Record. 

So  if  they  would  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  Dr. 
Shuys  report  it  will  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  sub- 
stantial document  that  was  given  to 
me  and.  obviously.  I  have  not  read  it. 
It  is  a  psychological  monograph  of 
general  applied  studies  of  individuals 
and  their  conformity  of  a  minority 
when  opposed  by  a  unanimous  majori- 
ty. 

I  think  that  we  will  not  include  that 
in  the  Record.  But  if  anyone  has  an 
interest  in  this  the  study  has  been 
done  by  Solomon  Ash  of  Swarthmore 
College  on  that  subject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  mate- 
rial which  has  been  submitted  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  that 
last  document  is  voluminous,  and  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  put  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  until  I  have 
reviewed  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  had  refer- 
ence to  the  material  that  has  been 
submitted  as  part  of  exhibit  7. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  right. 
Exhibit  7 
additional  documents 
Witness  List.  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights 
Hearing:  FBI  Undercover  Operations. 
Date:  Tuesday,  March  2, 1982. 
Time:  9:30  a.m. 
Room:  2141  Raybum  HOB. 
Dr.  Roger  Shuy.  Senior  Linguist.  Center 
for  Applied  Linguistics,   Professor  of  Lin- 
guistics, Georgetown  University. 

Dr.  Albert  Levitt.  Consulting  Psychologist, 
Temple  University.  Unit  of  Law  and  Psychi- 
atry, Senior  Psychologist  to  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia. 

Mary  Gallagher,  J.D.,  Ph.D..  Attorney  and 
Linguist. 

Opening  Statement  of  Don  Edwards 

Good  morning.  Today's  hearing  repre- 
sents a  continuation  of  our  ongoing  over- 
sight of  F^I  undercover  operations  and 
guidelines. 

Previous  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  this  subcommittee  have  suggested 
that  there  has  been  a  subtle  change  in  the 
approach  of  the  FBI  to  law  enforcement. 
Traditionally,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation has  operated  as  a  "reactive"  (or 
after  the  fact)  investigative  agency.  In  other 
words,  a  crime  is  committed,  then  reported 
to  the  FBI,  and  thereafter  the  Bureau  in- 
vestigates the  offense  and  gathers  evidence 
to  support  the  eventual  arrest  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  perpetratorCs).  However,  we  have 
been  told  that  there  has  been  a  shift  of 
sorts  in  law  enforcement  strategy  towards  a 
"proactive"  (or  before  the  fact)  investigative 
posture.  We  have  received  repeated  assur- 
ances from  Justice  Department  and  FBI  of- 
ficials that  elaborate  safeguards  exist  to 
Insure  that  such  tactics  do  not  ensnare  inno- 
cent victims  not  involved  in  criminal  activi- 
ty. 

This  morning's  hearing  will  focus  on  the 
increased  use  of  audio  and  videotaping  of 
suspects  in  the  course  of  undercover  investi- 
gations. The  thrust  of  the  argument  in  sup- 
port being  that  enhanced  supervision  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  is  possible  by  FBI  and 
Department  of  Justice  officials.  Also,  that 
eventually  a  Jury  can  "see  and  hear "  with 
their  own  eyes  and  ears  the  conduct  and 
willingness  of  a  suspect  to  engage  in  illegal 
activities.  However,  experts  in  the  field  of 
linguistics  have  cautioned  that  this  "seeing 
is  believing"  idea  may  be,  in  fact,  misleading 
and  capable  of  manipulation. 

We  look  forward  to  our  witnesses  this 
morning  sharing  with  us  their  expertise  in 
the  area. 

Our  first  witness  is  Professor  Roger  Shuy. 

Statement  of  Roger  W.  Shuy,  Ph.  D. 

To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee:  I  am  a  professor  of 
linguistics  at  Georgetown  University  where 
I  also  am  Head  of  the  Sociolingiisitics  Pro- 
gram. In  addition,  I  am  Senior  Linguist  at 
the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics.  I  have 
authored  and  edited  twenty-two  l>ooks  and 
over  a  hundred  articles  in  the  field  of  lin- 
guistics. I  have  served  as  the  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Applied  Lin- 
guistics, as  chairman  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  scientific  commissions  of 
the  International  Association  of  Applied 
Linguistics. 

In  recent  years  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
serve  as  an  expert  in  lawsuits  and  litigation 
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relating  to  the  language  issues  involved  in 
criminal  cases,  contract  disputes,  housing 
discrimination,  school  desegregation  and 
social  and  welfare  services.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  litigation  in  five  Federal  court  dis- 
tricts. 

Over  the  past  15  to  20  years  I  have  tape- 
recorded  some  1,500  hours  of  conversation 
and  spent  roughly  10,000  hours  analyzing 
and  listening  to  tape  recorded  conversations 
from  approximately  2,000  informants.  At 
Georgetown  University,  I  teach  a  graduate 
seminar  in  linguistic  interviewing  and  an- 
other in  the  relationship  of  linguistics  to 
the  field  of  law. 

In  most  of  the  litigation  in  which  I  have 
been  asked  to  be  expert  witness  or  consult- 
ant, the  major  source  of  evidence  was  in  the 
form  of  surreptitious  audio  or  video  tapes 
made  by  the  FBI.  It  is  about  my  ejfperience 
in  analyzing  these  recordings  that  I  wish  to 
speak  today. 

what  is  linguistic  analysis? 

Since  the  field  of  linguistics  is  not  widely 
known  or  understood  by  the  public,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  explain  why  this  science  is 
relevant  to  such  a  topic.  All  fields  of  human 
activity  are  conducted  in  language.  Doctors 
and  patients  use  it  as  do  clerics  and  custom- 
ers, teachers  and  students,  lawyers  and  cli- 
ents and,  in  short,  it  is  used  in  every  imagi- 
nable communication.  Linguists  study  such 
communication  for  its  structure  and  for  how 
the  speakers  express  their  intentions— what 
it  is  they  want  to  say.  This  is  called  dis- 
course analysis.  Linguists  also  make  a 
numt>er  of  other  kinds  of  analyses  such  as 
phonological,  grammatical  and  syntactical, 
all  of  wrtiich  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  language  used  in  everyday  conversation. 

In  analyzing  conversation,  linguists  study 
more  than  the  way  people  talk  about  a  par- 
ticular subject.  They  analyze  all  types  of 
conversation  about  different  subjects  to 
identify  what  conversations  have  in 
common.  In  other  words,  linguists  analyze 
how  people  talk  not  just  what  they  talk 
about.  Linguistics  is  not  restricted  to  the 
study  of  the  English  language,  but  really 
embraces  how  all  languages  operate  and 
what  all  languages  have  in  common.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  only  interested  in  what 
people  have  in  common  but  also  what  is 
unique  about  individual  speakers  in  a  con- 
versation. 

What  I  have  called  the  structure  of  con- 
versation, which  linguists  refer  to  as  dis- 
course, is  not  always  accessible  to  the  un- 
trained listener  or  to  someone  who  is  merely 
reading  a  transcript.  What  a  linguist  can  see 
in  a  conversation  is  similar  to  what  a  doctor 
can  see  in  an  x-ray.  All  of  us  can  recognize 
what  an  x-ray  is  but  that  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  understanding  what  the  x-ray  re- 
veals about  the  structure  of  the  body.  We 
may  all  know  what  a  conversation  is  as  we 
hear  it  or  read  it,  but  not  everyone  can 
follow  all  the  nuances  of  its  structure.  The 
science  of  linguistics  is  no  different  from 
the  physical  sciences.  We  know  what  water 
looks  like  but  our  sciences  have  taught  us 
that  it  is  a  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  We  use  that  knowledge  of  what  is 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  we  rely  upon  our 
scientific  understanding  of  what  water  is,  to 
enable  us  to  do  things  with  that  substance 
that  we  would  otherwise  not  know  how  to 
do. 

WHY  IS  linguistic  ANALYSIS  NECESSARY? 

It  has  been  averred  by  prosecutors  in 
cases  which  involve  recorded  evidence  that 
the  "tapes  speak  for  themselves."  This  is  in 
one  sense  true  but,  in  another,  quite  danger- 


ous. The  problems  that  Juries  have  with  evi- 
dence of  this  kind  are  great.  The  following 
are  illustrations  of  problems  for  which  lin- 
guistics can  be  helpful: 

1.  To  prevent  contamination 

Those  who  listen  to  recordings  of  people 
talking  tend  to  overgeneralize  many  things. 
For  example  if  one  listens  to  a  conversation 
between  two  people,  one  of  whom  is  swear- 
ing and  the  other  of  whom  is  not.  the  gener- 
al impression  that  the  third  party  listener 
gets  is  that  both  are  swearing.  This  is  what 
I  refer  to  as  the  contamination  principle.  In 
the  tapes  involved  in  the  Abscam  case  of 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  clear  that  the  swearing  is  being 
done  overall  by  the  government  agents  and 
by  other  participants,  not  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams. By  the  same  token,  the  government 
operatives  use  the  words  hidden  interest. 
Senator  Williams  uses  the  words  blind  trust. 
In  a  very  few  instances,  the  government 
agents  use  the  words  government  contracts. 
Senator  Williams  does  not.  The  words  used 
by  the  government  operatives  about  Sena- 
tor Williams  in  the  first  meeting  with  the 
presumed  Arab  sheik  contrast  sharply  with 
what  Senator  Williams  actually  says  about 
himself.  Despite  these  clear  contrasts  in 
who  said  what,  the  court  and  even  the  U.S. 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  became  victims  of 
contamination  and  overgeneralized  mean- 
ings which  were  not  there.  The  principle  of 
contamination  is  especially  dangerous  and 
unfair.  Careful  analysis  of  who  said  what  in 
the  actual  recorded  evidence  is  carried  out 
by  linguists  to  diffuse  and  dispell  this  con- 
tamination. 

2.  To  avoid  swamping 

Another  problem  involving  tape  recorded 
data  as  evidence  in  court  cases  is  that  the 
jury  becomes  innundated  with  data.  Cases 
involving  many  tapes  between  many  people 
taking  place  over  long  periods  of  time  lead 
to  a  tremendous  overload  of  information. 
Listeners  are  required  to  keep  straight  the 
various  participants,  what  they  said  and 
what  their  roles  are.  The  most  difficult  task 
of  all  is  to  separate  the  words  and  actions  of 
one  defendant  from  those  of  non-defend- 
ants and  other  defendants.  This  task  is 
made  much  more  difficult  when  the  govern- 
ment agents  art  as  provocateurs,  making 
their  roles  ambiguous  as  well. 

An  important  role  of  the  linguist  in  assist- 
ing listeners  when  masses  of  recorded  lan- 
guage data  are  in  evidence  is  to  trace  the 
actual  topics  introduced,  responses  to  the 
topics  of  another  speaker,  specific  refer- 
ences to  people,  things  or  events  through- 
out the  many  tapes  and  transcripts  present- 
ed. The  listeners  should  not  confuse  the  re- 
sponses of  another  party  with  those  of  the 
defendant  and,  especially,  they  should  not 
confuse  what  the  defendant  is  reported  to 
have  said  or  done  by  another  party  with 
what  he  or  she  actually  said  or  did. 

The  simple  observation  that  'the  tapes 
speak  for  themselves."  then,  runs  several 
great  risks.  One  risk  is  that  listeners  are  not 
consciously  aware  of  the  structures  of  con- 
versation which,  if  recognized,  will  enable 
them  to  find  the  contextual  or  discourse 
meaning  of  a  given  speaker.  They  are  aware 
of  word  meanings  but  words,  outside  of  a 
context,  are  very  slippery.  Secondly,  listen- 
ers, when  innundated  or  swamped  with  lan- 
guage data  find  it  difficult  to  separate  the 
words  of  one  speaker  at  one  time  from  the 
words  of  other  speakers  or  from  the  repre- 
sentation by  other  speakers  of  the  first 
speaker.  The  principle  of  contamination  is 
very  active  at  such  times. 
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In  a  criminal  case,  the  most  essential 
factor  in  determining  innocence  or  guilt  re- 
sides in  the  actions  carried  out  along  with 
the  meaning  of  what  is  said.  Actions  are 
clearer  by  far  than  the  meanings  of  what  is 
said.  But  since  tape  recordings  are  the  evi- 
dence for  decision  making  in  courts,  it  is 
necessary  to  address  the  question  of  mean- 
ing, along  with  its  corollary  question  of  in- 
tention. Intentions  are  usually  hidden  deep 
within  a  person's  mind,  but  there  are  clues 
to  intentionality  which  are  marked  in  lan- 
guage use. 

In  order  for  an  Indictment  to  be  brought 
or  a  conviction  to  be  made  from  the  evi- 
dence which  surreptitious  tape  recorded 
data  provides,  these  clues  to  intentions 
found  in  a  speaker's  language  must  be  iden- 
tified. Since  a  person's  intentions  are  his 
agenda,  or  goal,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
identify  the  agendas  of  the  speakers  in  such 
conversations  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
full  meaning  of  the  tapes. 

It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  agent's 
agendas  are  to  capture,  on  tape,  any  illegal 
activity  which  the  targets  may  espouse. 
Such  activity  may  be  an  action  agenda,  such 
as  the  presentation  or  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
on  tape  or  camera.  It  may  also  be  a  retelling 
of  past  illegal  activities,  or  it  may  be  the 
promise  or  intent  to  commit  a  future  illegal 
act. 

The  agendas  of  the  target  must  also  be 
carefully  analyzed  because  what  really  mat- 
ters most  is  (1)  what  the  agendas  of  the 
speakers  are— what  they  choose  to  talk 
about— and  (2)  how  each  speaker  responds 
to  the  agendas  or  topics  of  the  others.  Lin- 
guistic analysis  of  such  conversations  identi- 
fies and  makes  clear  what  these  agendas 
are.  The  method  of  such  analysis  begins 
with  what  linguists  call  topic  analysis.  This 
unit  of  analysis  can  be  seen  across  all  the 
conversations  In  which  a  given  speaker  ap- 
pears as  well  as  in  a  specific,  individual  con- 
versation. By  listening  to  the  tapes  and 
noting  when  topics  are  introduced  and  re- 
introduced, the  listener  can  obtain  a  clear 
picture  of  what  a  speaker's  agenda  is.  That 
is,  we  can  determine  what  he  or  she  really 
wanted  to  talk  about,  regardless  of  what  the 
other  speakers'  agendas  were.  Nothing  gives 
a  clearer  indication  of  a  person's  intentions 
than  the  topics  or  agendas  he  introduces  in 
a  conversation  or  across  many  conversa- 
tions. 

The  first  tool,  then,  is  the  discovery  of 
agendas.  This  is  done  by  identifying  the 
topics  raised,  by  noting  when  and  how  fre- 
quently the  topics  are  recycled  and  the 
structure  of  the  sequencing  of  the  recycled 
topics,  the  frequency  of  topic  recycling  and 
the  way  the  recycled  topics  are  sequenced, 
that  is,  how  they  are  spaced  in  the  conversa- 
tion, also  give  clues  to  the  intentions  of  the 
speakers. 

STRATEGIES 

Strong  clues  to  the  intentions  of  speakers 
can  be  found  in  the  topics  they  introduce 
and  the  responses  they  give  to  the  topics  of 
other  speakers.  But  there  is  still  more.  All 
speakers  have  strategies  for  advancing  their 
own  agendas  and.  conversely,  for  blocking 
the  agendas  of  others,  especially  those  agen- 
das with  which  they  are  not  comfortable.  It 
is  in  this  area  of  conversational  strategies, 
especially  strategies  which  block  the  agen- 
das of  the  other  speaker,  where  recent  FBI 
practice  causes  concern.  The  seven  FBI 
strategies  which  I  will  describe  and  illus- 
trate are: 

1.  Securing  the  appearance  of  agreement 
strategy. 


2.  Coaching  strategy. 

3.  Camouflaging  strategy. 

4.  Criminalizing  strategy. 

5.  Blocking  exculpatory  statements  strate- 
gy. 

6.  Insider-outsider  strategy. 

7.  Culture/language  difference  strategy. 
All  of  these  strategies  go  beyond  such 

normal,  everyday  conversational  strategies 
of  repeating  one's  point,  interrupting,  turn- 
taking  or  question  asking.  These  seven  strat- 
egies are  manipulative  in  ways  which  appear 
to  exceed  the  limits  set  by  Judge  William  H. 
Webster  in  his  statement  of  March  4,  1980: 
We  also  provide  special  training  for  those 
selected,  with  emphasis  on  Instruction  in 
legal  areas,  including  the  issue  of  entrap- 
ment, (p.  145) 

1.  Securing  the  appearance  of  agreement 

In  all  conversation  there  is  a  requirement 
of  feedback.  When  one  person  talks,  the 
other  person  is  obliged  to  say  something 
which  Indicates  that  he  is  attending.  With- 
out such  feedback,  we  as  speakers  will  soon 
stop  talking  on  the  topic  and  ask  if  the 
other  person  understands  us,  is  listening, 
etc.  The  most  commonly  used  signals  for 
such  feedback  are  what  linguists  call  lax- 
tokens.  The  positive  lax -tokens  usually  take 
the  form  of  uh-huh,  alright,  yeah  or  ok,  but 
there  are  also  occasions  when  the  intona- 
tion of  other  words,  such  as  right,  indicate 
that  these  words  are  also  lax-tokens  in  qual- 
ity. Since  the  function  of  the  lax-token  is  to 
provide  feedback  to  the  speaker,  its  mean- 
ing, though  positive,  cannot  be  taken  as 
agreement.  Evidence  that  the  meaning  is 
not  agreement  can  be  found  in  conversa- 
tions such  as  the  following: 

Speaker  A.  I  really  liked  the  movie. 

Speaker  B.  Uh-huh. 

It  is  absurd  to  consider  Speaker  B's  re- 
sponse as  agreement,  since  he  has  no  reason 
or  right  to  agree  with  what  Speaker  A  liked. 

Some  lax-tokens  are  even  more  lax  than 
uh-huh.  When  a  speaker  reponds  uh  or  um. 
the  wealuiess  or  laxness  departs  even  far- 
ther from  a  positive  meaning. 

Conversations  taped  by  the  FBI  contain 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  examples  of  such 
speaker  responses.  Even  though  they  do  not 
signify  agreement,  prosecutors,  courts  and 
juries  often  confuse  them  as  positive  agree- 
ment. To  some  this  may  not  be  considered  a 
problem  for  which  the  FBI  should  be  con- 
cerned. I  disagree.  Whether  or  not  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  a  lax-token  non-agreement 
response  is  misperceived  by  Juries  as  agree- 
ment, the  actual  agreement  has  not  been  ac- 
curately captured  on  tape.  If  an  indictment 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  presumed  agree- 
ment when.  In  fact,  the  response  meant  "I 
hear  you.  keep  talking,"  a  ftOse  indictment 
has  been  made. 

The  point  of  this  argument  is  simple.  In 
matters  Involving  guilt  or  Innocence,  the 
FBI  should  be  certain  that  the  target's  re- 
sponse Is  a  full  token  "I  agree, "  "That's 
right, "  "I'm  with  you,"  or  "You  have  my 
agreement,"  "It's  a  deal, "  or  even  yes  fol- 
lowed by  another  positive  market  such  as 
"Yes,  of  course"  or  "Yes,  that's  right. "  To 
be  completely  unambiguous  in  what  the 
target  means,  a  true  positive  response  must 
be  obtained. 

Coaching 
The  Abscam  case  of  Senator  Williams  con- 
tains a  classic  example  of  FBI  coaching  of 
the  target  to  say  what  the  agents  want  him 
to  say.  On  June  28,  1979,  the  convicted 
criminal  hired  by  the  FBI,  Mel  Weinberg, 
gives  the  Senator  28  directives  about  what 
he  should  say  in  his  meeting  with  the  pre- 
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sumed  Arab  sheik  immediately  following. 
Using  simple  contrastive  analysis.  I  have 
charted  the  28  directives  in  the  coaching 
tape  and  then  noted  who  actually  intro- 
duced those  topics  in  the  follow-up  meeting. 
(Figure  1.) 

(Figure  1— Senator  Williams) 
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It  is  clear  from  this  chart  that  when 
Weinberg's  directives  were  introduced,  that 
is  when  the  coaching  was  actually  brought 
into  practice,  it  was  agent  Tony  DeVito  and 
Angelo  Errichetti.  and  not  Senator  Wil- 
liams, who  did  so.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  that  tape  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  topic  introduction  is  the  key  to  inten- 
tions or  conversational  agendas.  It  is  true 
that  Senator  Williams  did  say.  on  that  tape, 
that  the  Vice  President  used  to  work  on  his 
committee  and  that  Secretary  Vance  was  a 
neighbor  of  his  in  New  Jersey,  but  these 
statements  were  not  topic  initiations.  They 
were  made  in  response  to  questions  asked 
him  about  officials  that  he  knew.  Responses 
are  quite  different  from  initiations.  If  asked 
a  question,  a  person  has  the  obligation  to 
answer  but  this  answer  is  not  a  strong  indi- 
cation of  intention  or  agenda.  Senator  Wil- 
liams does  not  initiate  topics  about  how  im- 
portant he  is  or  who  he  knows.  He  does  not 
specify,  as  coached,  that  without  him  there 
is  no  deal  or  that  he  is  the  man  that  opens 
doors.  He  does  not  say  who  he  controls, 
what  he  moves  or  that  he's  the  boss.  He 
does  not  sell  like  mad  or  blow  his  own  horn. 
Senator  Williams'  statements  can  be  consid- 
ered nothing  short  of  a  failure  at  self  pro- 
motion. 

It  is  very  important  to  separate  the  re- 
sponses of  Senator  Williams  from  those  of 
Errichetti  and  E>eVito  In  situations  where 
contamination  is  likely.  The  casual  listener 
to  tapes  like  these  tends  to  gain  general  im- 
pressions without  being  able  to  separate  ex- 
actly how  these  general  impressions  are 
formed.  Is  there  horn  blowing  during  the 
June  28  meeting  with  the  sheik?  There  cer- 
tainly is.  As  Figure  1  clearly  indicates,  how- 
ever, the  horn-blowing  is  done  by  DeVito 
and  Errichetti.  not  by  Senator  Williams  and 
the  government  strategy  clearly  falls. 

One  last  point  should  be  made  about  the 
coaching.  Not  only  were  concepts  suggested, 
as  Figure  1  indicates,  but  actual  scripting 
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was  used  by  Weinberg.  By  scripting  I  refer 
to  when  Weinberg  and  Errichetti  change 
their  you  references  to  actual  modeling  sen- 
tences, as  follows: 

MW:  Without  me  there  is  no  government 
contracts. 

MW:  Without  me  there  is  no  deal. 

MW:  I'm  the  man. 

MW:  Use  my  influence. 

MW:  /  guarantee  this. 

AE:  And  we  11  produce. 

AE:  /  can  move  this. 

AE:  /  can  move  that. 

AE;  /  guarantee  this. 

AE:  /  can  do  that. 

This  change  from  suggestion  of  what  Sen- 
ator Williams  should  say  to  the  sheik  to  the 
actual  sentences  he  should  use  becomes 
what  in  the  field  of  education  is  called  di- 
rected teaching:  putting  words  in  the  mouth 
of  students  whether  or  not  they  want  to  say 
them. 

The  dangers  of  FBI  coaching  are  clearly 
obvious.  The  agents  urge  the  Senator  to  do 
one  thing,  even  to  the  extent  of  putting  the 
exact  scripted  words  before  him  and  they 
urge  him  not  to  say  what  he  was  there  to 
say. 

Coaching  is  the  equivalent  of  a  leading 
question:  question  probing  in  any  area  of  ac- 
tivity grows  more  dangerous  as  it  predeter- 
mines the  results.  In  police  investigation, 
for  example,  the  fact  vaJue  of  the  answer  to 
what  linguists  call  a  tag  question,  is  mini- 
mal. Figure  2  illustrates  a  continuum  of  fact 
value  dependant  on  the  type  of  question 
asked.  (Figure  2  not  reproduced.) 

By  coaching  the  target  to  say  what  the 
agent  wants  him  to  say,  the  FBI  gets  low 
fact  value,  if  any  at  all. 

An  argument  could  be  made,  in  the  Wil- 
liams case,  that  the  coaching  was  done  by 
Weinberg,  not  by  a  trained  FBI  agent.  This 
argument  does  not  hold  water  on  several 
grounds.  Most  convincing  of  all,  however,  is 
the  statement  by  regular  agent  Amoroso 
(alias  DeVito)  on  February  12.  1979.  in 
which  we  hear  the  agent  coaching  Weinberg 
on  how  to  coach.  In  effect  telling  him  what 
to  say. 

AA:  I  think  you  gotta  set  it  right  out  for 
him  and  give  him  real  strong  assurances 
that,  hey,  this  guy  can  do  this  and  this,  can 
do  that,  and  this  guy  can  do  that,  you  know. 
once  you  lay  it  out  for  him  and  he's  kind  of 
a  hard  guy  to  deal  with  times  because,  you 
know,  and  uh  you  Just  gotta  lead  him  which 
way  you  want. 

Weinberg  will  later  become  the  coach  of 
Senator  Williams. 

3.  Camouflaging 

A  second  FBI  strategy  is  that  of  camou- 
flaging. By  this  I  mean  making  something 
important  or  visible  seem  unimportant  or 
Invisible.  The  structure  of  the  September  11 
tape  of  the  Williams  case  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple. This  conversation  was  declared  an  unof- 
ficial meeting  when  Senator  Williams  ar- 
rived, the  words  "unofficial"  and  "hypothet- 
IctU"  were  used  over  and  over  again  to  de- 
scribe the  meeting.  All  the  other  partici- 
pants had  met  during  the  previous  two 
months  and  shared  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion that  the  Senator  did  not  have. 

The  significance  of  the  camouflage  strate- 
gy is  that  agents  Weinberg  and  DeVito  had 
one  major  goal  In  this  meeting:  to  get  the 
Senator's  ok  for  the  resale  scheme.  They 
were  careful  to  declare  this  conversation  un- 
official. As  such,  it  could  seem  more  specula- 
tive, tentative  and  less  threatening,  especial- 
ly to  an  "outsider"  to  their  plans.  It  is  also 
clear  that  if  the  group  wished  to  get  a  vote 
on  any  issue,  it  would  be  best  to  introduce 


this  vote  at  a  point  in  which  high-level  con- 
fusion was  taking  place.  Agents  Weinberg 
and  DeVito  try  ten  times  in  this  tape  to  get 
Senator  Williams'  ok  to  the  newly  proposed 
idea  of  reselling  the  still  unofficial  corpora- 
tion as  soon  as  they  get  the  loan.  That  the 
strategy  fails  is  evidenced  both  by  the  fact 
that  Senator  Williams  gives  no  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  request  and  by  the  fact  that 
they  keep  bringing  it  up. 

The  camouflage  strategy  also  works  to 
turn  an  unimportant  or  nonincriminating 
act  into  one  which  is  incriminating.  In  the 
Texas  Brilab  case,  for  example,  the  convict- 
ed criminal.  Joe  Hauser.  hired  by  the  FBI  to 
capture  illegal  acts  on  tape,  worked  with  an 
unwitting  friend  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives.  Bill  Clay- 
ton, and  together  they  offered  Mr.  Clayton 
a  campaign  contribution  for  the  u'^coming 
electioa  After  presenting  it.  however,  they 
redefined  the  meaning  of  the  contribution, 
implying  that  it  was  a  bribe  for  reopening 
the  state  insurance  contract  bidding.  The 
strategy  failed  when  Mr.  Clayton  said  "I 
don't  want  to  do  anything  Illegal  and  nei- 
ther do  you."  At  this  point.  Mr.  Clayton  said 
that  he  would  report  the  campaign  contri- 
bution, following  the  perfectly  legal  proce- 
dure, to  which  agent  Hauser  said  several 
times  that  he  didn't  have  to  report  it. 

The  camouflage  strategy  is  a  common  one 
in  FBI  taping.  It  clearly  violates  the  state- 
ment by  Philip  B.  Heymann.  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  when  he  said: 

"In  the  elaborate  review  process  which 
Judge  Webster  has  described,  the  Bureau 
and  the  Criminal  Division  strive  to  insure 
that  each  undercover  operation  is  carried 
out  in  a  manner  which  Is  fair,  unambiguous, 
productive  of  successful  prosecutions,  and 
which  minimizes  the  impact  on  or  even  the 
involvement  with  innocent  persons." 
(March  4.  1980,  p.  138) 

The  camouflage  strategy  is  not  unambig- 
uous. In  contrast,  it  thrives  on  deliberate, 
created  ambiguity  and  confusion. 

3.  Criminalizin'- 
By  criminalizing  I  mean  the  translation  of 
perfectly  legal  terms  and  concepts  used  by 
the  designated  target  into  terms  and  con- 
cepts which  are  illegal  or  covert.  One  of  the 
charges  against  Senator  Williams,  for  exam- 
ple, is  that  he  hid  his  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed miniiig  business.  The  recorded  conver- 
sation, however,  makes  it  very  clear  that  the 
government  agents'  agenda  to  get  him  to 
adopt  their  covert  terms  and  concepts  failed 
completely.  Figure  3  illustrates  the  contrast 
between  the  terms  used  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams (a  legal  blind  trust,  go  public,  declare) 
and  the  words  used  by  agents  DeVito  and 
Welnb«-g  (hidden,  hide,  secret,  gimmick  and 
some  other  way). 

Figure  3— Senator  Williams:  Blind  Trust  v. 
Hidden  Interest 
August  5 

MW:  Keep  It  secret,  protect  you,  100% 
protection. 

TD:  You  protected,  your  position  protect- 
ed, everybody  protected. 
September  11 

HW:  Right,  pay  the  taxes. 
October  7 

MW:  Sandy  spoke  about  you  going  to  de- 
clare n  million  dollars  profit  or  something. 

HW:  No  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  find  a  way  to 
protect  myself  with  some  kind  of  declara- 
tion. I'm  going  to  have  to  go  public  with 
something  or  other. 

TD:  .  .  .  everything  was  going  to  be 
hidden. 

TD:  Everybody  can  declare. .you  can't. 


HW:  Well  this  is  where  the  lawyer  comes 
in  Alex  ...  we  can  blind  trust  me  you  know. 
October  7 

TD:  .  .  .  you  were  gonna  declare  it.  but 
some  other  way. 

HW:  .  .  .  now  if  it's  a  blind  trust  .  .  .  that's 
the  way  for  my  purposes. 

TD:  ...  I  said  when  the  Senator  said  he 
wanted  to  declare  ...  he  was  trying  to  pro- 
tect himself  ...  by  coming  up  with  some 
gimmick. 

HW:  Well  there  we  have  it  under  the  trust 
.  .  .  so  I've  done  what  I  had  to  do. 

It  is  one  thing  to  suggest  illegal  actions 
but  quite  a  different  matter  to  attempt  to 
convert  legal  intentions  into  illegal  ones. 
The  contamination  effect  had  been  pro- 
duced, however,  and  both  the  court  and  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  were  somehow 
able  to  overlook  what  was  actually  said  in 
favor  of  an  interpretation  which  ignores 
Senator  Williams'  statements  and  high- 
lights those  of  agents  Weinberg  and  DeVito. 
even  though  these  were  denied  and  rejected 
by  the  Senator. 

In  reality,  the  government  agents'  agenda 
of  trying  to  get  Senator  Williams  to  hide  his 
interest  in  the  proposed  venture  fails,  but 
the  contamination  nonetheless  remains. 

At  issue  here  is  a  matter  even  larger  than 
the  FBI  strategy.  In  court  cases  involving 
tape  recorded  evidence,  the  contamination 
effect  on  later  listeners  of  the  illegal  words 
or  concepts  of  the  agents  can  be  devastat- 
ing. It  might  be  argued  that,  from  the  letter 
of  the  law.  the  FBI  is  not  overstepping  its 
ground  by  appearing  to  be  criminal  to  the 
target.  But  when  the  ultimate  effect  of  this 
appearance  leads  to  mlsreadlngs  or  misun- 
derstandings in  the  ultimate  interpretation 
by  jurors  and  even  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
Ethics  Committee,  this  strategy  must  be  se- 
riously questioned.  When  the  targeted 
person  is  focusing  on  the  content  of  what  is 
being  said  and  not  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  said,  there  is  great  opportunity  for  mis- 
leading him.  Even  when  careful  scientific 
analysis  of  the  speech  indicates  that  con- 
cept and  words  were  not  adopted  by  the 
target,  the  damage  has  been  done. 

4.  The  Blocked  Exculpatory  Statement 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  major  agenda 
of  the  FBI  agent  in  recorded  conversations 
is  to  capture  any  illegal  acts  or  words  on 
tape.  That  is  the  announced  purpose  of 
such  activity  In  the  first  place.  In  their 
effort  to  do  this,  however,  the  agency  faces 
the  severe  temptation  of  blocking  state- 
ments which  start  to  clarify  the  target's  po- 
sition or  reveal  his  or  her  rejection  or  denial 
of  the  suggested  illegal  act.  The  usual  con- 
versational strategy  for  doing  this  is  inter- 
ruption. We  all  do  it  for  various  reasons  and 
because  of  this.  It  may  seem  innocuous  and 
unimportant.  It  is  not  the  act  of  interrupt- 
ing which  ifi  dangerous  here:  it  is  the  timing 
of  the  Interruption.  In  the  tape  recorded 
evidence  used  in  the  Abscam  cases  of  Con- 
gressman Richard  Kelly  and  Senator  Harri- 
son Williams,  for  example,  the  blocked  ex- 
culpatory statement  strategy  is  worthy  of 
examination.  Congressman  Kelly  was  inter- 
rupted over  and  over  again  as  he  verbally  re- 
jeced  the  offer  of  money  nine  times.  (This, 
in  itself,  poses  an  important  question  to  the 
FBI:  How  many  times  must  a  target  reject 
the  offer  before  the  pursuit  is  called  off?) 
Both  in  the  Kelly  and  the  Williams  cases, 
however,  still  another  blocked  exculpatory 
statement  approach  is  used:  the  telephone. 
The  pattern  of  telephone  interruption  in 
these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  taping  of  Sena- 
tor Larry  Pressler.  is  for  the  interruption  to 
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come  at  points  which  are  activity  peaks, 
ones  in  which  a  strategy  has  failed  and  it 
appears  that  a  change  in  strategy  is  called 
for.  In  the  case  of  Senator  Williams,  in  his 
January  15.  1980.  tape,  the  first  telephone 
interruption  blcx^  his  effort  to  explain  to 
the  sheik  why  he  was  rejecting  his  offer  of 
money.  The  Senator  says  no  four  times  and 
then  the  telephone  interrupts.  The  second 
telephone  interruption  comes  a  few  minutes 
later,  after  the  Senator  was  trying  to  re-es- 
tablish the  reason  he  had  agreed  to  meet 
the  sheik  in  the  first  place:  to  represent  the 
potential  mining  business'  concerns.  After 
the  interruption,  the  sheik  changes  his 
agenda  from  offering  money  (which  had 
failed)  to  an  attempt  to  link  his  proposed 
loan  to  the  mining  business  with  securing 
the  Senator's  offer  to  sponsor  legislation 
which  would  bring  him  into  the  country. 

The  critical  point  here  is  that  the  Senator 
had  clearly  not  offered  to  sponsor  the  legis- 
lation. Figure  4  illustrates  the  terms  which 
the  Senator  used  to  indicate  that  he  would 
only  help  the  sheik  get  information  togeth- 
er toward  that  end. 

(Figure  4— Senator  Williams,  January  15) 
Legislative  and  legal  prerequisites 

It's  not  easy. 

There  have  to  be  good  reasons. 

Meet  some  criteria. 

Harder  now  than  5  years  ago. 

It  has  been  restricted. 

Best  results  when  a  person  of  good  charac- 
ter. 

If  that  person  were  made  to  return  to  his 
country,  he  could  face  a  great  personal 
hardship. 

The  situation  has  to  be  fully  understood. 

Criteria. 

It's  an  exceptional  situation. 

After  full  knowledge  of  your  situation. 

It  is  processed  through  a  committee. 

Then  also  in  the  other  body. 

Quite  frankly  I  can't  issue  that. 

I  cannot  personally. 

It  goes  through  the  whole  dignified  proc- 
ess of  passing  d  law. 

Furthermore,  the  effort  of  the  sheik, 
using  broken  English,  to  make  that  link  was 
virtually  incomprehensible.  The  strategy 
failed  for  both  of  these  reasons.  Yet  both 
the  court  and  the  U.S.  Senate  Ethics  Com- 


mittee failed  to  see  that  the  strategy  had 
failed.  The  point,  again.  Is  that  cases  involv- 
ing surreptitious  Upe  recorded  evidence 
have  the  capacity  for  contamination  so 
great  that  the  true  facts  are  misperceived 
by  later  listeners  such  as  juries  or  the  U.S. 
Senate  Ethics  Committee.  One  could  say 
that  this  is  an  issue  for  the  courts  to  worry 
about  and  not  the  FBI's  concern.  As  a 
person  who  has  seen  the  blocked  exculpato- 
ry statement  strategy  work  to  indict  persons 
later  found  to  be  Innocent  people.  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  FBI's  concern.  The 
blocked  exculpatory  statement  strategy, 
whether  by  the  telephone  or  by  verbal  face- 
to-face  interruption,  is  as  much  a  violation 
of  our  rights  as  Is  a  policeman's  failure  to 
read  a  person  his  legal  rights.  When  our  lan- 
guage rights  are  blocked,  our  democracy  is 
stymied. 

5.  The  "Insider-Outsider"  Strategy 

Another  government  agent  strategy  is  to 
isolate  the  designated  target  from  much  of 
the  Information  that  the  others  share.  If 
some  of  the  other  targets  have  been,  or 
appear  to  have  been  already  coopted.  the 
strategy  leans  heavily  on  peer  pressure  to  go 
along  with  what  the  others  seem  to  want. 
Topic  analysis  and  response  analysis,  two 
linguistic  discourse  tools,  can  clearly  point 
out  how  much  of  an  outsider  the  targets  are 
in  their  conversations.  In  the  case  of  Sena- 
tor Williams,  for  example,  there  were  many 
meetings  between  the  government  agents 
and  targets  other  than  the  Senator.  The 
topics  discussed  and  the  way  they  were  dis- 
cussed were  substantially  different  when 
the  Senator  was  not  present  from  when  he 
was.  His  role  in  the  conversations  in  which 
he  did  participate  clearly  displays  that  of  an 
"outsider"  who  is  trying  to  determine  what 
was  going  on.  Figure  5  displays  the  topics  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  in  all  six  of  the 
meetings  he  attended. 
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(Figure  5— Senator  Williams'  Topics) 
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Note  especially  that  he  brought  up  fewer 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  topics  discussed 
when  he  was  present.  This  in  itself  evi- 
dences a  rather  minor  role  in  the  conversa- 
tions. Even  more  revealing,  however,  is  the 
breakdown  of  the  types  of  topics  he  did  in- 
troduce. Sixty  percent  of  Senator  Williams' 
topics  are  requests  for  information.  When  a 
speaker  spends  almost  two-thirds  of  his  time 
trying  to  And  out  things  that  the  others  al- 
ready know,  he  is  clearly  an  "outsider"  to 
the  conversation.  Ten  percent  of  his  topics 
are  small  talk  (about  his  family  or  other 
topics  not  germalne  to  the  major  topics). 
Senator  Williams,  in  fact,  never  Introduced 
any  of  the  topics  for  which  he  was  presum- 
ably being  recorded,  including  stocks  and 
money. 

An  analysis  of  Senator  Williams'  re- 
sponses to  the  topics  introduced  by  others 
also  supports  his  "outsider"  role  In  these 
conversations.  Figure  6  displays  these  re- 
sponses (See  page  21).  He  does  not  respond 
at  all  to  24  percent  of  all  the  topics  Intro- 
duced to  him.  He  uses  responses  which  lin- 
guists call  lax-tokens  (uh-huh.  yeah,  ok, 
etc.),  which  actually  mean  "I  hear  you," 
"keep  talking, "  42  percent  of  the  time.  He 
defers  15  percent  of  the  topics  and  changes 
the  subject  five  percent  of  the  time.  This 
leaves  only  17  percent  of  his  responses 
which  are  affirmative,  negative  or  full-word 
responses.  This  is  not  the  role  of  a  dynamic 
conversation  leader.  It  is,  instead,  the  pas- 
sive role  of  an  "outsider."  a  person  trying  to 
find  out  things  that  others  know  but  which 
he  does  not. 

(Figure  6— Senator  Williams'  Responses) 
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The  "Insider-outsider"  strategy  is  used 
commonly  in  FBI  recorded  conversations.  It 
was  used  widely  in  the  BrUab  cases  to  insure 
that  the  target  was  kept  Ignorant  of  things 
that  other  co-opted  participants  already 
knew.  The  significance  of  the  strategy  is  ob- 
vious. When  the  target  is  an  'outsider, "  the 
already  co-opted  "Insiders"  can  help  the 
agents  convince  the  target  to  perform  the 
desired  act.  The  peer  pressure  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  is  great.  The  desire  not  to 
appear  ignorant  or  beligerant  to  an  event 
which  the  others  may  have  agreed  to  tends 
to  cause  the  targets  to  "go  along"  with 
something  about  which  they  may  know  very 
little.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  the 


target,  even  though  unwilling  to  do  or  say 
the  act.  will  be  trapped  Into  agreeing  to  do 
it  anyway,  not  because  he  Is  predisposed  to 
do  so  or  because  he  intends  to  do  so,  but  for 
purely  social  reasons  or  from  the  false  as- 
sumption that  his  "Insider"  friends  have 
done  the  proper  Investigating  and  thinking 
about  an  issue  about  which  he  Is  still  ill-in- 
formed. For  any  of  these  reasons,  the  target 
may  be  captured  on  tape  making  a  promise 
or  agreeing  to  something  which  he  does  not 
fully  understand  even  though  his  intention 
is  not  to  do  so  If  he  only  had  sufficient  in- 
formation. 

It  would  seem  only  reasonable  that  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  law  enforcement  to  cap- 


ture people  on  Upe  agreeing  to  things  they 
would  not  agree  to  if  they  had  proper  infor- 
mation. Philip  B.  Heymann  has  stated,  in 
fact,  that  such  procedure  is  not  condoned  by 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice: 

"Most  important,  however,  is  the  second 
major  safeguard  followed  in  every  undercov- 
er operation,  of  making  clear  and  unambig- 
uous to  all  concerned  the  illegal  nature  of 
any  opportunity  used  as  a  decoy."  (March  4, 
1980,  P.  139-40) 

It  would  appear  that  the  agency's  use  of 
the  "insider-outsider "  strategy  is  evidence 
that  such  a  safeguard  is  not  always  prac- 
ticed. 
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6.  The  Culture/Language  Difference 
Strategy 

Another  government  strategy  is  to  use  as 
agents  people  who  are  presumably  from  a 
different  culture  and  a  different  language 
background.  Since  their  words  are  inexplicit 
and  their  sentences  garbled,  the  other 
person  has  to  inference  a  great  deal.  The 
conditions  of  politeness  are  heightened  and 
the  designated  target  is  forced  to  tolerate 
great  strangeness  in  behavior.  That  is.  when 
standard  English  speakers  converse  with 
non-standard  English  speakers,  the  latter 
are  given  certain  accommodations.  Since 
they  often  tend  to  use  Incomplete  sentences 
and  street  language  rather  than  the  more 
explicit  and  appropriate  expressions,  the 
standard  English  speaker  in  such  conversa- 
tion tends  to  rely  more  on  Inferenclng  to 
make  sense  of  the  non-standard  English 
speaker's  syntax,  semantics  and  lack  of  ex- 
plicit referencing.  The  same  is  true,  of 
course,  for  a  limited  E^nglish  speaker,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  case  of  Senator  Williams  by 
the  presumed  Arab  sheik.  It  is  only  courte- 
ous and  polite  for  a  standard  or  native  Eng- 
lish speaker  to  tolerate  great  imprecision 
and  error  in  such  people's  use  of  English.  It 
is  also  common  for  the  native  English 
speaker  to  Infer  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
Intentions  of  the  non-native  speaker,  to 
finish  his  sentences  for  him  and  to  lower 
any  expectations  of  the  normal  conventions 
of  conversation.  One  must  also  note  the 
cross-cultural  Implications  of  such  conversa- 
tions. If  it  is  known  or  suspected  that  the 
customs  of  the  speaker  from  another  coun- 
try are  at  variance  with  the  ethics  or  other 
conventions  of  America,  the  native  treats 
this  variance  with  politeness  and  dignity 
rather  than  with  scorn  or  malice.  Such  vari- 
ance is  the  "Arab  way,"  as  Mel  Weinberg 
pointed  out  in  the  tape  of  June  28.  1979. 

In  several  cases  in  which  surreptitious 
tape  recordings  have  been  used,  the  agents 
produced  a  non-standard  or  vernacular 
Black  English.  In  others,  the  agent  spoke  a 
kind  of  non-standard  street  language.  In 
such  cases,  the  effect  on  the  designated  tar- 
gets was  to  force  them  to  inference  meaning 
that  was  unclear  from  sentences  which  were 
In  a  dialect  different  from  their  own  and 
frequently  Inexplicit  and  incomplete. 
Agents  using  such  language  aie  expected 
not  to  know  the  appropriate  terms  and, 
therefore,  when  they  use  words  like  deal  for 
trantaction,  or  buy  a  pardon  for  obtain  a 
pardon,  the  temptation  of  the  target  is  to 
excuse  such  usage  as  the  best  the  speaker 
could  do,  even  if  inappropriate.  Just  as  a 
physician  seldom  corrects  the  vocabulary  of 
an  inarticulate  or  limited  English  speaking 
patient,  so  elected  officials  may  not  choose 
(out  of  politeness)  to  correct  the  street  lan- 
guage vocabulary  of  undercover  agents  who 
are  posing  as  non-standard  English  speak- 
ers. 

When  critical  decisions  about  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  designated  targets  hinge  on 
garbled  syntax  of  the  proposition  made  by 
the  agent,  the  practice  of  using  the  culture/ 
language  difference  strategy  must  be  seri- 
ously questioned.  In  the  Williams  Abscam 
case,  for  example,  it  Is  claimed  that  the 
agent  got  Senator  Williams  to  link  getting  a 
loan  for  the  business  venture  which  he  rep- 
resented to  promising  to  sponsor  legislation 
for  the  sheik's  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States.  The  actual  language  used  to 
presumably  make  this  "link"  is  displayed  in 
Figure  7. 

(Figure  7— Senator  WiUiamfis,  January  15) 

RF:  Uh  as  long  as  possible  for  sure  as- 
sured me  er  regard,  er  permanent  residence. 


Er  business  for  titanium  mine  will  be  suc- 
cessfully  concluded.    End    of,    end    of    er 
month. 
HW:  Ye». 
RF:  Can  I? 

HW:  You  can  be 

RF:  I  be. 

HW:  You  can 

RF:  Be  sure. 

The  two  questions  here  are:  (1)  Did  the 
sheik,  with  his  broken  English,  link  the  tita- 
nium venture  with  the  legislation?  (2)  What 
did  Senator  Williams  agree  to? 

Although  the  written  text  of  what  agent 
Richard  Farhart  says  in  his  first  conversa- 
tional turn  above  might  give  the  appearance 
of  linking  permanent  residence  (in  the  first 
sentence)  with  business  for  titanium  mine 
(in  the  second  sentence),  the  spoken  ver- 
sion—the one  which  Senator  WilMams  had 
to  decipher  on  the  spot— is  not  that  clear. 
There  are  long,  unnatural  pauses  between 
words,  unpredictable  sequences  of  words 
("for  sure  assured  me"),  deleted  preposi- 
tions (with,  for,  by),  deleted  articles  (the 
twice).  Senator  Williams'  first  response  to 
this  utterance  was  Yes.  On  the  surface,  this 
might  seem  to  be  agreement.  Two  things 
argue  against  this  interpretation.  One  is 
that  his  intonation  is  not  appropriate  for  an 
assertion  of  agreement.  It  is.  rather,  that  of 
a  conversational,  "Keep  talking,"  "go  on" 
response.  Even  If  one  were  to  disagree  with 
this  analysis,  on  the  basis  of  the  oral  presen- 
tation of  Farhart  in  this  utterance,  it  would 
be  quite  difficult  to  know  what  it  is  that  any 
agreement  marker  might  have  agreed  to. 
Even  Farhart  is  not  sure  for  he  then  asks 
the  question  "Can  I?"  which  he  had  omitted 
from  the  question  he  had  previously  ut- 
tered. At  this  point.  Senator  Williams 
begins  his  twice  interrupted  response  which 
explains  that  he  will  do  those  things  which 
will  bring  the  sheik  on  for  the  consideration 
of  permanency.  This  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered a  promise  to  provide  the  legislation.  It 
is,  instead,  a  promise  to  help  gather  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  sheik  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  Sena- 
tor mjJcea  no  mention  of  the  titanium  mine 
venture  in  his  response.  If  a  link  between 
his  promise  to  help  gather  the  information 
for  ultimate  consideration  for  legislation 
and  the  titanium  venture  was  to  have  been 
made,  the  Senator's  response  gives' no  evi- 
dence of  It.  In  fact  he  denies  his  authority 
to  carry  out  the  legislation  or  be  responsible 
for  it  alone.  He  outlines  the  legal  process 
and  does  not  even  offer  hope  that  it  will  be 
done.  No  commitment  is  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor. 

This  government  agent's  strategy  obvious- 
ly fails,  as  is  evidenced  clearly  in  the  actual 
video-taped  conversation.  But,  again,  the 
damage  wsls  done.  Neither  the  court  nor  the 
Senate  Ethics  Conmiittee  was  able  to  dis- 
cern the  failure  of  this  strategy,  largely  be- 
cause they  lack  the  experience  necessary  to 
deal  with  language  analysis.  Again,  one 
might  say  that  this  is  a  problem  for  the 
courts,  not  for  the  FBI.  I  do  not  agree  that 
it  is  the  court's  problem  alone.  In  the  way 
the  taping  was  done,  even  though  later 
analysis  of  the  event  shows  no  link  to  have 
been  made,  the  FBI  shares  the  responsibil- 
ity with  the  court.  The  culture/language 
difference  strategy  puts  the  target  at  the 
disadvantage  not  only  of  trying  to  decipher 
the  meaning  of  the  unusual  language  used 
but  also  at  the  even  greater  disadvantage  of 
hoping  that  later  listeners,  such  as  juries, 
will  also  be  able  to  understand  that  mean- 
ing. Later  listeners,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  have  even  more  disadvantages  to  un- 


derstanding since  they  were  not  a  part  of 
the  event  itself  or  the  contexts  leading  up 
to  the  event.  They  are  further  subject  to 
the  other  general  pressures  previously  dis- 
cussed, inclucttng  contamination  and  being 
swamped  with  hours  of  tape  recorded  data 
to  assimilate  and  process  in  the  tenseness  of 
a  court  room  setting.  This  strategy  of  cul- 
ture/language differences  can  lead,  as  it  did 
in  Senator  Williams'  case,  to  an  inaccurate 
and  unfair  perception  of  the  event,  even 
though  the  objective  data  which  are  imme- 
diately available  clearly  should  lead  to  a  to- 
tally different  perception. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  may  be  true  as  Paul  R.  Michel,  Associ- 
ate Deputy  Attorney  General,  has  observed 
that  "...  the  honest  man  simply  rejects 
the  offer  and  departs. "  (February  26,  1981, 
p.  85)  For  the  man  who  is  unlucky  enough 
to  be  indicted  for  a  lax-token  agreement 
rather  than  a  true  agreement.  Mr.  Michel's 
statement  may  not  be  so  true.  If  the  offer 
had  been  camouflaged  into  looking  like 
something  quite  different  and  the  man  is  in- 
dicted, the  statement  may  not  hold  water.  If 
the  man  has  been  coached  or  scripted  to  say 
something  other  than  he  intended  and  is 
then  indicted,  the  truth  of  the  statement  is 
in  question.  If  the  man's  honest  intentions 
are  criminalized  through  contamination  of 
the  agent's  language  and  he  is  then  indict- 
ed, the  statement  is  not  true.  If  the  man  at- 
tempts to  utter  exculpatory  statements  that 
are  blocked  by  the  agents  and  then  the  man 
is  indicted.  Mr.  Michel's  statement  has  no 
truth  in  it.  If  the  man  is  isolated  from  the 
information  which  others  have  and  suc- 
cumbs to  group  pressure  to  go  along  with 
the  others  and  gets  indicted  for  it,  the  truth 
of  the  statement  is  questionable.  If  the  man 
is  confused  by  the  garbled  language  of  a 
non-native  speaking  agent  and  does  not 
catch  the  subtleties  of  the  garbled  speech 
and  is  indicted  as  a  result,  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Michel's  observation  is  nil.  An  honest  man 
certainly  can  reject  the  offer  and  depart  as 
long  as  the  offer  is  clear,  the  option  Is  open, 
the  conversational  strategies  are  fair  and 
the  deck  is  not  stacked.  The  seven  strategies 
outlined  here  are  all  found  in  current  F^I 
surreptitious  tape  recorded  conversations. 
They  are  not  unique  to  the  cases  cited.  But 
they  certainly  do  bring  indictments. 

CURRICDLUM  VlTAE  1981 

(Roger  W.  Shuy,  Linguistics  Department, 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
20057) 

I.  PERSONAL 

A.B.:  Wheaton  College  (Illinois)  19S2, 
English. 

M.A.:  Kent  State  University.  1954,  Eng- 
lish. 

Ph.D.:  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
1962  English  and  Linguistics. 

II.  PKOFESSIONAL  POSITIONS 

1956-58:  High  School  English  Teacher, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

1957:  Special  Instructor.  Akron  University. 

1958-64:  Aasistant  Professor  of  English 
and  Linguistics.  Wheaton  College. 

1964-67:  Associate  Professor  of  English 
and  Linguistics,  Michigan  State  University. 

1967-71:  Director,  Sociollngulstics  Pro- 
gram Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1969:  Special  Consultant.  H.E.W.,  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation. 

1970:  Director,  Sociolinguistics  Program 
and  Professor  of  Linguistics,  Georgetown 
University. 
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1974-80:  Associate  Director,  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics. 

1980-  :  Senior  Linguist,  Center  for  Ap- 
plied Linguistics. 

III.  GRANTS.  AWARDS  AND  RESPONSIUILITIES 

A.  Study  and  travel  grants 

Graduate  Assistant.  1957.  Case  Western 
Reserve  University. 

ACLA  Fellow,  summer  1957.  University  of 
Michigan. 

University  of  Chicago  research  fellow, 
summer  1963. 

U.S.  Air  Force  research  fellow,  summer 
1964,  Indiana  University. 

ACLS  travel  grant  to  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Applied  Linguistics. 
Copenhagen,  Augtist  1972. 

Fulbright-Hays  Award.  Australia-Ameri- 
can Foundation  Fellow,  summer  1972,  Con- 
sultant to  UNESCO  English  Curriculum  De- 
velopment Project  in  Australia. 

Ford  Foundation  Travel  grant  to  speak  at 
the  Council  of  Europe  Conference  on  Mi- 
grant Worker  Children,  Ghent,  1976  Austra- 
lian National  government  award  to  speak  at 
the  National  Committee  in  English  Teach- 
ing Conference,  Canberra,  1977. 

Swedish  Government,  invited  plenary  lec- 
turer. Association  Internationale  Llnguistl- 
que  Applique.  Lund,  Sweden.  1981. 

B.  Professional  responsibilities 
1.  Professional  Committees 

Chairman,  NCTE  Clearinghouse  Commit- 
tee on  Social  Dialects,  1967-70. 

Presidente,  Comlsion  de  Linguistica  y  Dia- 
lectologia  Angloamericanas  Inter-American 
Program  for  Linguistics  and  Language 
Teaching,  1968-72. 

Member.  International  Reading  Associa- 
tion's Commission  on  Teacher  Education. 
1969-72. 

Member.  International  Reading  Associa- 
tion's Commission  on  the  Reading  Process. 
1969-72. 

Member.  Linguistics  Society  of  America. 
Program  Committee.  1971-73. 

Member.  Linguistic  Society  of  America, 
Technical  Committee  on  Language  and  Cog- 
nitive Development.  1970-73. 

Chairman,  International  Reading  Associa- 
tion, Linguistics  and  Reading  Committee, 
1973-75. 

Chairman.  Linguistic  Society  of  America. 
Committee  in  Linguistics  and  the  Public  In- 
terest, 1974-76. 

President,  L-eotological  Association.  1972- 
75. 

Member,  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
Committee  on  Sociolinguistics.  1972-76. 

Membership  Secretary.  Executive  Com- 
mittee. National  Conference  for  Research  in 
English,  1978-79. 

Presidente,  Comlsion  de  Linguistica  Ang- 
loamericana,  Inter-American  Program  for 
Linguistics  and  Language  Teaching,  1976- 
77. 

Member,  Committee  on  Language  Acquisi- 
tion of  Young  Children.  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  1977-79. 

Member.  Executive  Committee.  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1977-81. 

Member,  Executive  Committee,  AILA  (As- 
sociation Internationale  de  Linguistique  Ap- 
pUque.  1978-81. 

President,  American  Association  of  Ap- 
plied Unguistics,  1978-80. 

2.  Professional  Advisory  Boards 

Member.  Advisory  Committee,  The  Aus- 
tralasia Foundation  for  Education,  1976-80. 

Member,  National  Advisory  Board,  ERIC 
Cleamlnghouse  on  Languages  and  Linguis- 
tics. 1974-80. 


Member,  Bilingual  Education  Task  Force 
of  Teacher  CorjK.  1975-76. 

Member,  Advisory  Board,  NSP  Linguistics 
Program,  1976-78. 

Member,  Scientific  Advisory  Board, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Reading.  1977. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Social  Interaction,  1980-81. 
3.  Professional  Evaluation  Panels 

Evaluation  Panel,  Linguistics  Department, 
SUNY  Buffalo,  1972. 

Member,  Evaluation  Panel,  Early  Child- 
hood Education.  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, 1972. 

Member.  USOE  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Prof ea*-' ->nal  Development,  Leadership 
Training  Institute,  1970-75. 

Member,  Joint  Consultant  Review  Panel. 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laborato- 
ry. 1971-72. 

Evaluator  of  proposals:  NIE.  NIMH. 
USOE,  Canada  Council,  NSF.  British  SSRC. 
Carnegie  Conwration  of  N.Y..  NEH,  Ford 
Foundation,  1967—. 

Evaluation  Panel,  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Reading  (NIE).  1978—. 

Evaluation  Panel.  Linguistics  Department, 
SUNY-Buffalo.  1978. 

Evaluator.  SUNY  Albany.  1980. 

4.  Visiting  Faculty  Positions 

Visiting  Faculty.  LSA  Summer  Linguistic 
Institute,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo.  1971. 

Visiting  Faculty.  International  Reading 
Assodation.  Inter-<Uscipllnary  Seminar.  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Ouz.  1972. 

Visiting  Facility,  ISA  Summer  Linguistic 
Institute,  University  of  Michigan.  1974. 

Visiting  Faculty  Faculty,  University  of 
Limburg.  and  Co-Chairman,  European  Ap- 
plied Linguistic  Institute,  Belgium,  Summer 
1974. 

Visiting  Faculty,  LSA  Summer  Institute, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Oswego, 
1976. 

Visiting  Faculty,  Seattle  Pacific  Universi- 
ty, summer  1978. 

Visiting  Faculty.  University  of  Jyvaskyla. 
Finland,  summer  1979. 

5.  University  Committee  Responsibilities 

Chairman.  NDEA  Title  VI  Graduate  Fel- 
lowship Committee.  1965-87,  Michigan 
State  University. 

Chairman.  Fulbright-Hays  Graduate  Fel- 
lowship Committee,  1965-67,  Michigan 
State  University. 

Member.  Graduate  Committee,  Michigan 
SUte  University,  1965-67. 

Member,  Board  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Georgetown  University.  1972-73. 

Member,  Graduate  Committee.  School  of 
Languages  and  Linguistics.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 1970-74. 1977-78. 

Member,  Admissions  and  Fellowship  Com- 
mittee, Linguistics  Department,  George- 
town University.  1970-78. 

Member.     MAT     Admissions     Program. 
Georgetown  University,  I981-. 
C.  Orants 

Director.  NDEA  Title  XI  Institute  for  Ap- 
plied Linguistics  (USOE).  summer  1965. 
Michigan  State  University. 

Director,  Detroit  Dialect  Study  (USOE), 
1966-67,  Michigan  SUte  University. 

Director,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  grant  to  the  Center  for  Applied  Lin- 
guistics. Urban  Dialect  Study,  1967-70. 

Director.  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  grant  to  the  Center  for  Applied  Lin- 
guistics, Psycholinguistic  Attitude  Study, 
1968-69. 

Director.  USOE  grant  to  the  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics.  Sociolinguistics  Theory. 
Materials  and  Programs,  1969-70. 


Director,  USOE  grant  to  the  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics.  Influence  of  Two  Over- 
lappnfc  Systems  on  the  English  or  Harlem 
Puerto  Ricans.  1970-71. 

Director.  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  to  Georgetown  University  to  establish 
a  doctoral  program  in  Sociolinguistics.  1970- 
73. 

Director.  Teacher  Education  Program  in 
Social  Dialects.  Norfolk  Virginia,  1972. 

Director.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  research  grant  to  the  Center  for  Ap- 
plied Linguistics  to  study  the  acquisition  of 
children's  use  of  language  functions,  1975- 
77. 

Director.  NIE  Grant  to  the  Center  for  Ap- 
plied Linguistics  to  build  a  research  agenda 
in  bilingual  education.  1975. 

Director,  Ford  Foundation  grant  to  CAL 
to  develop  Puerto  Rican  community  aware- 
ness of  bilingual  education  in  New  York. 
1975-77. 

Co-director,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  grant  to  CAL  to  study  cross-discipli- 
nary contributions  to  bilingual  education, 
1975-77. 

Co-director.  NIE  grant  to  the  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics  to  study  Inferenclng  in 
Reading,  1978-80. 

Director.  Planning  Grant.  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Determining  conditions  that  affect 
learning  of  English  by  Hispanics,  Summer 
1980. 

Co-director.  NIE  grant  to  CAL  on  Func- 
tional Language  in  Vernacular  Setting, 
1980-    . 

D.  Editorial  boards  and  advising 

Linguistics  Advisor,  Ginn  and  Company, 
1967-    . 

General  Editor.  Urban  Language  Series, 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics.  1967-74. 

Editorial  Board.  American  Speech,  1968- 
77. 

Editorial  Board,  Lanffuaoe  in  Society, 
1973-80. 

Eklitorial  Board.  International  Journal  of 
the  Sociology  of  Lanffuage,  1973-    . 

Editorial  Board.  Discourse  Processes, 
1975-. 

Editorial  Board,  Reading  Attstracts,  1975-. 

Editorial  Board,  Language  Problem*  and 
Language  Planning,  1977-. 

General  Editor.  Sociolinguistic  Series, 
Newbury  House  Publishers.  1974-1980. 

Linguistics  Advisor,  Xerox  Intermediate 
thctionary,  1973. 

General  Editor,  Literacy  Series:  Center 
for  Applied  Linguistics,  1977-. 

Editorial  Consultant,  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  1977. 

Eklitorial  Consultant,  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  1977. 

Editorial  Board,  Studies  in  Language, 
1979-. 

Editorial  Consultant,  University  Park 
I*ress,  University  of  Texas  Press.  Temple 
University  Press.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press. 

Eklitorial  Consultant,  Applied  Psycholin- 
guistics,  1980-81. 

E.  Membership  in  learned  societies 
Linguistic  Society  of  America 
American  Dialect  Society 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
International  Reading  Association 
American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion 
American  Anthropological  Association 
Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages 

Australian  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English 
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National  Conference  on  Research  in  Eng- 
lish 

AsBociacion  de  Linguistas  Y  Filologos  de  la 
America  Latlna 

Association  Internationale  pour  le  Recher- 
che et  la  Diffusion  des  Methodes  Audio-Vi- 
suelles  et  Structuro-Globales  (AIMAV) 

American  Association  of  Applied  Linguis- 
tics 

rv.  ruBLicATiONs:  books 
A.  Regional  and  social  dialects 

The  Northern-Midland  dialect  boundary 
in  Illinois.  1962.  University  of  Alabama 
Press.  (American  Dialect  Society  Publica- 
tion #38). 

Social  dialects  and  language  learning. 
Editor.  1965.  Champaign:  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English. 

Discovering  American  Dialects.  1967. 
Champaign:  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English. 

Linguistic  correlates  of  social  stratifica- 
tions in  Detroit  speech.  1967.  Final  Report. 
USOE.  Project  6-1347.  (ERIC  Document 
ED-022187). 

Field  techniques  in  an  urban  language 
study.  Co-author.  1968.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics. 

Dialects  in  Culture.  Co-editor.  University 
of  Alabama:  University  of  Alabama  Press, 
1979. 

B.  Sociolinguistics 

Sociolinguistics:  a  cross-disciplinary  per- 
spective. Compiler.  1971  Washington,  D.C.: 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics. 

Sociolinguistics  in  cross-cultural  analysis. 
Co-editor.  1972.  Washington,  D.C.:  George- 
town University  Press. 

Sociolinguistics:  current  trends  and  pros- 
pects. Editor.  1973.  Washington.  D.C.: 
Georgetown  University  Press. 

Language  Planning:  current  issues  and  re- 
search. Co-editor.  1973.  Washington.  D.C.: 
Georgetown  University  Press. 

Language  Attitudes:  current  trends  and 
prospects.  Co-editor.  1973.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Some  new  directions  in  linguistics.  Editor. 

1973.  Washington,  D.C.:  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Press. 

New  ways  of  analyzing  variation  in  Eng- 
lish. Co-editor.  1973.  Washington.  D.C.: 
Georgetown  University  Press. 

Toward  tomorrow's  linguistics.  Co-editor. 

1974.  Washington.  D.C.:  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Studies  in  Language  Variation.  Co-editor. 
1977.  Washington.  D.C.:  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Varieties  of  American  English.  Co-editor. 
1979.  Washington,  D.C.:  International  Com- 
munication Agency. 

Language  Use  and  the  Uses  of  Language, 
Co-editor.  1980.  Washington.  D.C.:  George- 
town University  Press. 

C.  Education  and  linguistics 

Teaching  Black  children  to  read.  Co- 
editor.  1969.  Washington.  D.C.:  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics. 

Innovative  education:  a  Federal  concern. 
1970.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  (mimeograph.  101  pages). 

Sociolinguistic  theory,  materials  and 
training  programs:  three  related  studies.  Co- 
Author  USOE.  Final  Report  OEC-3-9- 
180357-0400(010). 

Language  differences:  do  they  Interfere? 
Co-editor.  1973.  Newark,  Delaware:  Interna- 
tional Reading  Association. 

Glnn  Individualized  Spelling  Program.  Co- 
author. 1975.  Boston,  Massachusetts:  Cinn 
and  Company. 


Linguistic  theory:  what  can  it  say  about 
reading?  Editor.  1977.  Newark,  Delaware: 
International  Reading  Association. 

V.  publications:  articles  and  chapters 
A.' Regional  and  social  dialects 

Tireworker  terms.  American  Speech,  De- 
cember 1964:  268-277.  Sauce:  dialect  meth- 
odology. American  Speech  XLI:  74-75.  (Feb- 
ruary 1966). 

An  automatic  retrieval  program  for  the 
Linguistic  Atlas  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  Paul  Garvin  and  Bernard 
Spolsky  (eds.).  Computation  in  linguistics: 
a  case  book.  1966.  Bloomington:  Indiana 
University  Press. 

Dialectology  and  usage.  Baltimore  Bulle- 
tin of  Education  XLIII:  2-4,  40-51  (1966-67). 

A  selective  bibliography  of  social  dialects. 
The  Linguistic  Reporter,  June  1968:  k-3. 

Dialectology.  In  Ronald  Wardaugh  and  H. 
Douglas  Brown  (eds.)  A  Survey  of  Applied 
Liguistict.  1977.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of 
Michigan  Press. 

Mr.  Georgia  dialect  is  Just  as  Good  as 
Your  Boston  Accent,  Georgetown  Magazine 
(January  1979),  2-4. 

B.  Seociolinguistics  and  linguistics 

Subjective  judgments  in  sociolinguistic 
analysis.  In  J.  Alatis  (ed.)  20th  Annual 
Georgetovm  Round  Table.  1969.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Georgetown  University  Press. 

Sociolinguistic  research  at  the  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics:  the  correlation  of  lan- 
guage and  sex.  In  Giomate  Intemazionali 
di  sociolinguistica.  Rome:  Palazzo  Baldas- 
sini.  1969:  847-857. 

The  sociolinguists  and  urban  language 
problems.  In  Frederick  Williams  (ed.)  Lan- 
guage and  poverty.  1970:  335-350.  Chicago: 
Markham. 

Sociolinguistic  strategies  for  studying 
urban  speech.  In  Maurice  Imhoff  (ed.) 
Viewpoints,  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. Indiana  University  47:2:1-25. 

Some  problems  in  studying  negro-white 
speech  (differences.  In  Rodolpho  Jacobson 
(ed.)  77i«  English  Record,  Special  Anthology 
Issue.  1971. 

Contemporary  emphases  in  sociolinguis- 
tics. In  R.  O'Brien  (ed.)  22nd  Annual 
Georgetovm  Round  Table.  971.  Washington, 
D.C.:  Ge<jrgetown  University  Press. 

Language  and  success:  who  are  the 
judges?  In  Words  and  Ways:  Language  of 
Teacher  Trainers.  1971.  Miruieapolis:  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

The  Sociolinguistics  Program  at  George- 
town University.  In  William  K.  Riley  and 
David  M.  Smith  (eds.)  Languages  and  lin- 
guistics working  papers  number  6.  1972. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Georgetown  University 
Press. 

Sociolinguistics  and  teacher  attitudes  in 
southern  school  system.  In  David  M.  Smith 
and  Roger  W.  Shuy  (eds.)  Sociolinguistics 
in  Cross-cultural  Analysis.  1972.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  Georgetown  University  Press. 

Sociolinguistics  as  a  way  of  knowing 
things.  In  J.  Griffith  and  L.  E.  Miner  (eds.), 
77ie  second  and  Third  Lincolnland  Confer- 
ences on  Dialectology.  1972:  333-347.  Univer- 
sity, Alabama:  University  of  Alabama  Press. 

Language  problems  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren: a  sociolinguistic  perspective.  In  J. 
Irwin  and  M.  Marge  (eds.).  Principles  of 
Childhood  Language  Disabilities.  1972.  New 
York:  Appleton-Century  Crofts. 

Social  dialect  and  employabillty:  some  pit- 
falls of  good  intentions.  Studies  in  Linguis- 
tics. 1972:  145-156.  University:  University  of 
Alabama  press. 

Language  and  success.  Idiom  VII.  6:5-13. 
(Melbourne,  Australia). 


Stereotyped  attitudes  of  selected  English 
dialect  communities.  In  R.  Shuy  and  R. 
Fasold  (eds.).  Language  Attitudes:  Current 
Trends  and  Prospects.  1973.  Washington, 
D.C.:  Georgetown  University  Press.  Lan- 
guage and  the  paradoxical  flight  from  elit- 
ism. Semiotica  VII  4:352-364. 

Some  useful  myths  in  social  dialectology, 
Florida  FL  Reporter,  XI  (Spring/Fall,  1973) 
pp.  17-20,  55. 

Sex  as  a  factor  in  sociolinguistic  Research. 
In  W.  W.  Gage  (ed.).  Language  in  its  Social 
Setting.  Anthropology  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, 1974  (pp.  74-83). 

Communications  problems  in  the  cross- 
cultural  medical  interview.  Papers  of  the 
Second  Annual  Conjerences  on  Psychoso- 
matic Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  (ed.  Paul 

D.  Mozley),  Key  Blscayne,  Florida.  1974. 
Reciente   investigaciones   in   sociolinguis- 
tica in  El  Simposio  de  San  Juan,  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  1974,  pp.  111-123. 

The  patient's  right  to  clear  communica- 
tion in  the  medical  interview.  ITL,  Leuven, 
Belgium,  1977,  pp.  1-26. 

Breaking  into  and  out  of  linguistics,  in 
Linguistics:  Teaching  and  Interdisciplinary 
Relations  (ed.  F.  P.  Dinneen,  S.  J.)  George- 
town University  Press.  1975.  (1430164). 

The  medical  Interview:  problems  in  com- 
munication. Primary  Care  (September, 
1976),  pp.  375-386. 

Quantitative  language  data:  a  case  for  and 
some  warnings  against.  Anthropology  and 
Education  Qtiarteriy.  VII,  2  (May,  1977)  78- 
82. 

Implications  of  recent  sociolinguistic  re- 
search for  the  problems  of  migrant  worker 
children  in  M.  deGreve  and  E.  Rosseel  (eds.) 
Problemes  Linguistigues  des  Enfants  de  Tra- 
vaiUeurs  Migrants.  Bruxelles:  AIMAV 
(1977)  pp.  187-209. 

Sociolinguistics,  In  R.  Shuy  (ed.)  Linguis- 
tic Theory:  What  Can  It  Say  Atmut  Reading? 
Newark,  Delaware:  IRA,  1977,  pp.  80-94. 

Linguistic  considerations  in  the  simplifica- 
tion/clarification of  insurance  policy  lan- 
guage (co-author).  Discourse  Processes  I, 
305-321(1978). 

The  consumer  and  insurance  policy  lan- 
guage In  Proceedings  of  Consumers  and  Life 
Insurance:  An  Exchange  of  Views.  U.S. 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  May  15-16, 
1978,  pp.  19-34. 

Some  problems  in  preparing  dialect  data 
for  processing,  Germanistische  Linguistik, 
3-4/77,  Marburg/Lahn,  1979  pp.  145-158. 

Toward  the  description  of  areal  norms  of 
syntax:  some  methodological  suggestions, 
Germanisticke  LinguUtik,  3-4/77,  Mar- 
burg/Lahn, 1977.  pp.  367-390. 

Multilingualism  as  a  goal  of  educational 
policy.  Linguistics  in  the  Seventies:  Direc- 
tions and  Prospects,  ed.  BraJ  Kachru, 
Urbana,  111.:  Dept.  of  Linguistics,  1978,  (pp. 
107-123). 

BUingualism  and  Language  Variety,  in  J. 

E.  Alatis  (ed.).  International  Dimensions  in 
Bilingual  Educatioru  Washington.  D.C.: 
Georgetown  University  Press,  1978. 

The  role  of  research  at  the  Center  for  Ap- 
plied Linguistics.  Linguistic  Reporter,  Vol. 
21,  No.  7  (April.  1979),  pp.  6-7. 

Language  policy  in  medicine:  some  emerg- 
ing issues.  In  J.  E.  Alatis  and  G.  R.  Tucker 
(eds.).  Language  in  Public  Life.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.:  Georgetown  University  Press. 
1979. 

Some  recent  applications  of  sociolinguistic 
theory  and  research  in  K.  Sajavara  (ed.). 
Papers  from  Finnish  Suminer  Schools  of 
Linguistics,  Jyvaskyla.  Finland:  University 
of  Jyvaskyla.  No.  8.  1980.  pp.  31-63. 
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Code-switching  in  Lady  Chatterly's  Lover. 
York  Papers  in  Linguistics,  No.  9,  pp.  223- 
240,  1981. 

Variability  and  the  public  image  of  lan- 
guage, TESOL  Quarterly,  Vol.  15,  No.  3 
(September,  1981),  pp.  315-326. 

C.  Education  and  linguistics 

Starting  a  reading  program  for  speakers 
of  sub-group  dialects.  Highlights.  1966:  51- 
58.  Newark:  International  Reading  Associa- 
tion. 

Linguistics  principles  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing of  reading.  Reading  and  Inquiry  X:  242- 
244  (1965).  International  Reading  Associa- 
tion. 

In  what  dialect  will  they  read?  In  New  Di- 
rections in  Reading.  (Bantam,  1967). 

Detroit  speech:  careless,  awkward  and  in- 
consistent or  systematic,  graceful  and  regu- 
lar? In  A.  L.  Davis  (ed.).  On  the  Dialects  of 
Children.  National  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  English,  1968. 

Some  language  and  cultural  differences  in 
a  theory  of  reading.  In  K.  Goodman  and  J. 
Fleming  (eds.)  Psycholinguistics  and  Read- 
ing. 1969.  Newark:  International  Reading 
Association. 

A  linguistic  background  for  developing 
reading  materials  for  black  children.  In 
Teaching  Black  Children  to  Read.  1969. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Center  for  Applied  Lin- 
guistics. 

Locating  the  Switching  Devices  of  Oral 
Language.  In  J.  Walden  (ed.).  Oral  Lan- 
guage and  Reading.  1969:  89-99,  Cham- 
paign: National  Conference  on  the  Teaching 
of  English. 

Some  considerations  for  developing  read- 
ing materials  for  ghetto  children.  Journal  of 
Reading  Behavior  II,  Spring  1969. 

Bonnie  and  Clyde  tactices  in  English 
teaching.  Florida  FL  Reporter,  July  1969 

The  relevance  of  sociolinguistics  for  lan- 
guage teaching.  TESOL  Quartely  March 
1969:  13-22. 

Social  dialect  research  and  interdiscipli- 
nary conflict.  The  Reading  Specialist  VII. 
3:41-44. 

Some  relationships  of  linguistics  to  read- 
ing process.  Teachers'  Manual,  Reading  360. 
1969:  8-15.  Boston:  Oirm  and  Company. 

Teacher  training  and  urban  language 
problems.  In  R.  Fasold  and  R.  Shuy  (eds.). 
Teaching  Standard  English  in  the  Inner 
City.  1970.  Washington,  D.C.:  Center  for  Ap- 
plied Linguistics. 

Terminological  interference  in  the  study 
of  the  s(x;ial  aspects  of  language.  In  Sanf  ord 
Newell  (ed.).  Dimensions:  Language  70,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sixth  Southern  Conference 
on  Language  Teaching,  1970:  71-82.  Spar- 
tanburg, S.C:  Converse  College. 

Language  variation  and  literacy.  In  J. 
Allen  Figurel  (ed.),  Reading  Goals  for  the 
Disadvantaged  1970.  Newark:  International 
Reading  Association. 

Social  dialects:  teaching  versus  learning. 
Florida  FL  Reporter,  1:1-2  28-33,  55. 

Performance  contracts  and  reading:  the 
great  oversimplification.  Journal  of  Read- 
ing. 15.8:  604-612. 

Speech  differences  and  teaching  strate- 
gies: how  different  is  enough?  In  R.  Hodges 
and  E.  H.  Rudorf  (eds.).  Language  and 
Learning  to  Read:  What  Teachers  Should 
Know  about  Language.  1972.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

Nonstandard  dialect  problems:  an  over- 
view. In  J.  Laffey  and  R.  Shuy  (eds.).  Lan- 
guage Differences:  Do  They  Interfere?  1973. 
Newark:  International  Reading  Association. 

Some  things  that  reading  teachers  need  to 
know  about  language.  In  Howard  Klein 
(ed.),  77ie  Quest  for  Competency  in  Teaching 


Reading.    1972:    141-150.   Newark:    Interna- 
tional Reading  Association. 

Current  theory  and  luiowledge  for  the 
teaching  of  English.  English  in  Australia 
22:25-45. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  ways  kids  talk? 
In  Martha  King,  R.  Emans  and  P.  Cianciolo 
(eds.),  A  Forum  for  Focus.  1972.  Champaign: 
National  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of 
English. 

Current  theory  and  knowledge  for  the 
teaching  of  Eiigllsh.  In  The  Teaching  of 
English-  Australian  UNESCO  Seminar.  Can- 
berra, Australian  Government  Publishing 
Service.  1973:  36-44. 

The  study  of  vernacular  Black  English  as 
a  factor  in  educational  change.  Research  in 
the  Teachings  of  English  VII,  3  (Winter, 
1973)  pp.  297-311. 

Sociolinguistics  strategies  for  teachers  in  a 
southern  school  system.  Proceedings  of  the 
Third  International  Conference  on  Applied 
LinguUtics,  Vol.  II.  (ed.  A.  Verdoodt).  Hei- 
delberg: Julius  Groos  Verlag,  1974  (pp.  155- 
171). 

Interdisciplinary  perspectives  on  change 
in  teacher  education.  In  H.  Sartain  and  P. 
Stanton  (eds.).  Modular  Preparation  for 
Teaching  Reading,  Newark,  Delaware:  Inter- 
national Reading  Association,  1974,  pp.  271- 
292. 

Pragmatics:  still  another  contribution  of 
linguistics  to  reading.  In  S.  Smiley  and  J. 
Towner,  Language  and  Reading,  The  Sixth 
Western  Symposium  on  Learning,  1975,  pp. 
36-48. 

Problems  in  assessing  language  abUlty  in 
bilingual  education  programs.  Bilingual 
education  (ed.  Heman  La  Fontaine  et  al) 
Wayne,  N.J.:  Avery  Publishing  Co.,  1978.  (p. 
376-381). 

The  literacy  crisis:  what  can  be  done 
about  it?  Quest  (Department  of  Education: 
Queesland)  24  (April,  1978)  43-54. 

On  the  relevance  of  recent  developments 
in  sociolinguistics  to  the  study  of  language 
learning  and  early  education,  in  O.  Gamica 
and  M.  King  (eds.).  Language,  Children  and 
Society.  Pergamon  Press,  1978. 

What  children's  functional  language  can 
tell  us  about  reading,  or.  How  Joanna  got 
herself  Invited  to  dirmer,  in  R.  Beach  and  P. 
D.  Pearson  (eds.).  Perspectives  on  Literacy, 
College  of  Education.  University  of  Mlime- 
sota,  1978,  pp.  78-96. 

Toward  a  cross-disciplinary  view,  in  Bilin- 
gual Education:  Current  Perspectives,  Syn- 
thesis, Arlington,  Virginia:  Center  for  Ap- 
plied Linguistics,  1978,  pp.  82-88. 

Toward  future  study  of  the  effect  of 
school  setting  on  learning.  In  Perspectives 
on  the  Instructional  Dimensions  Study. 
Washington:  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, 1978,  pp.  40-48. 

The  child  as  communicator,  in  Language 
Arts  (September  1979)  pp.  616-618. 

On  the  relevance  of  recent  developments 
in  sociolinguistics  to  the  study  of  language 
learning  and  education,  in  Gyorgy  Sqepe 
(ed.)  Studies  in  Mother  Tongue  Education, 
AILA  BuUetin,  no.  21,  Pisa,  1978,  pp.  77-105. 

Language  development  in  the  field  of  writ- 
ing, in  Jillian  Mallng-Keepes  and  Bruce 
Keepes  (eds.)  Language  in  Education.  Can- 
berra, Australia:  Curriculum  Development 
Centre,  1979,  pp.  269-278. 
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ing instruction  in  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Early  Reading  (ed.  Lauren  Resnlck  and 
Phyllis  Weaver),  Hillsdale,  N.  J.:  Laurence 
Erlbaum  Associates,  1979. 

Three  kinds  of  bias  in  standardized  test- 
ing, in  Carlos  Yorio,  Kyle  Perkins  and  Jac- 


quelyn  Schachter.  (eds.)  On  TESOL  '79:  The 
Learner  in  Focus,  Washington,  D.  C: 
TESOL,  1979. 

Vernacular  Black  English:  Setting  the 
issues  in  time,  in  Marcia  Farr  Whiteman 
(ed.)  Reactions  to  Ann  Arbor:  Vernacular 
Black  English  and  Education.  Arlington, 
Va:  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  1980. 

Reading  and  dialect  differences,  in  Dia- 
lects and  Educational  Equity  Series,  Center 
for  Applied  Linguistics.  1979. 

Balanced  deccxling  and  comprehension  in 
a  good  reading  program,  Ginn  Occasional 
Papers.  Number  5,  1980. 

What  do  they  do  at  school  any  day:  Study- 
ing functional  language,  in  Children's  Oral 
Communication  Skills  (ed.  Patrick  Dickson) 
New  York:  Academic  Press,  1981. 

Closing  remarks,  in  Moving  Between  Prac- 
tice and  Research  in  Writing  ed.  Ann 
Humes.  Los  Alamitos,  Cal.:  SWRL  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Development,  1981. 

The  rediscovery  of  language  in  education. 
Educational  Leadership,  March,  1981. 

Learning  to  talk  like  teachers,  Language 
Arts,  Vol.  58.  Number  2  (February.  1981). 
(reprinted  in  Education  Digest,  May  1981). 

What  do  the  researchers  know?  Language 
ArU,  Vol.  58,  Number  3  (March,  1981). 

A  holistic  view  of  language.  Research  in 
the  Teaching  of  English  XV,  2  (May,  1981) 
101-111. 

Four  misconceptions  about  clarity  and 
simplicity.  Language  Arts,  Vol.  58,  Number  5 
(May.  1981). 

VI.  publications:  media 

A.  Films 

1.  "Varieties  of  American  English:  Region- 
al Dialects"  40  minutes,  co-author  and  per- 
former, U.S.  International  Communication 
Agency,  1977. 

2.  "Varieties  of  American  English:  Social 
Dialects"  45  minutes,  co-author  and  per- 
former, U.S.  International  Communication 
Agency,  1978. 

3.  "Varieties  of  American  English:  Stylis- 
tic Differences"  40  minutes,  co-author  and 
performer,  U.S.  International  Conununica- 
tion  Agency,  1978. 

B.  Video  tapes 

1.  "Living  Language,"  author  and  per- 
former, series  of  twelve,  thirty  minute  pro- 
grams on  linguistics  for  secondary  school 
teachers.  WETA,  Washington,  D.C.,  1967. 

2.  "American  Dialects,"  30  minute  Inter- 
view, U.S.  International  Conununication 
Agency,  1976. 

3.  "Language  in  Education,"  Sydney  (Aus- 
tralia) Educational  Television,  1978. 

Roger  W.  Shut:  Work  Involving  Law 
Court  Cases 
I.  past  work 

Affidavits  (language  assessment):  Aspira  v. 
NY  City  Board  of  Education,  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York:  58  FDR  62.  1973:  65  FDR 
541  1975;  394  F.  Supp.  1161.  1975;  423  F. 
Supp.  647,  1976. 

AssUted  USHEW  (Dept.  of  Justice)  by  de- 
veloping the  master  plan  for  Implementing 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  Lau  v.  Nichols 
(Superintendent  of  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District),  1974. 

Affidavit  (language  assessment):  HEW  Ad- 
ministrative Proceedings:  HEW  v.  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  District  299,  and  the  Il- 
linois Office  of  Education  Docket  S-120 
HUD  77-1,  1976. 

Assisted  USHEW  (OCR)  on  language  and 
content  of  instruments  used  to  satisfy  plain- 
tiffs in  consent  agreement  (re:  language  in- 
terference to  social  and  welfare  services): 
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Mendoza  et  al  v.  Lavine  et  al  (Commissioner 
of  Social  Services  for  NY  City)  74  Civ  4994, 
412P.  Supp.  1105.  1978. 

AssUted  Eisha  Lopez  de  Vega  et  al  v. 
Arthur  W.  Thomas  et  al  (Philadelphia 
Public  School  District)— bilingual  education 
Civil  action  75-14— Consent  Decree  for 
plaintiff,  Puerto  Rican  Legal  Education  and 
Defense  Fund.  1977. 

Affidavit  (language  assessment):  Cintron 
V.  Brentwood,  L.  I.  Unified  School  District. 
465  P.  Supp.  57.  Eastern  District  of  New 
York.  1978. 

Assisted  Federal  Court  and  Ann  Arbor 
Public  Schools  In  Implementing  orders  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  schools  violat- 
ed Sec.  1703(F)  of  title  XX  of  US  Code:  Var- 
ious Plaintiff  Children  v.  Ann  Arbor  Public 
Schools.  Ovll  acUon  7-71861.  E>etroit.  1979. 

Expert  witness  on  tape  recording  of  FBI 
recorded  conversation  presumed  to  be  solici- 
tation of  murder:  State  of  Texas  v.  T. 
CuUen  Davis.  1979. 

Affidavit  on  equal  opportunity  housing 
for  minorities  relating  to  Identification  of 
race  of  perBons  talking  on  the  telephone: 
Paul  AUen  Coles  et  al  v.  Havens  Realty 
Corp-  tt  al,  U.S.  District  Court.  Richmond. 
Va..  ClvU  Action  79-0024-R.  1980. 

Affidavit  relating  to  language  of  names  in 
patent  infringement:  Alixandre  Furs  Inc.  v. 
Alexandros  Furs,  Ltd.  et  al  Civil  Action  No. 
80  Civ.  6092.  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
1980. 

Expert  loitness  on  FBI  tape  recording  of 
language,  presumed  to  be  an  extortion 
effort:  US  v.  John  Poll  and  John  McNown. 
Nevada  Federal  District  Court.  1981. 

Consultation  with  attorneys  In  prepara- 
tion for  possible  expert  witness: 

State  of  Florida  v.  Jerry  Townsend.  79- 
14608.  79-15569.  working  with  Dade  County 
Public  Defender,  case  pending. 

SUte  of  Texas  v.  Billy  CTayton.  Don  Ray 
and  R.  Wood  (also  referred  to  as  Texas 
Brilab).  1980. 

Clbro  v.  Sohlo.  contract  dispute,  1980. 

State  of  Louisiana  v.  Charles  Roemer  et 
al,  (also  referred  to  as  Louisiana  Brilab). 
1980. 

US  v.  State  of  Texas  et  al  (bilingual  educa- 
tion). ClvU  Action  5218,  for  plalntlf f-interve- 
nors  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense 
Fund.  1980. 

Expert  witness  on  case  involving  presumed 
extortion  effort:  US  v.  John  McNown. 
Nevada  Federal  District  Court.  1981. 

Expert  witness  on  case  Involving  presimied 
bribery:  US  v.  J.  Stipe  and  Red  Ivy.  Oklaho- 
ma Federal  District  Court.  1981. 

Affidavit  on  equal  opportunity  case:  Gray 
Panthers  v.  Richard  C.  Schweiker.  Secre- 
tary of  DHHS,  1980. 

Expert  witness  In  U.S.  v.  Don  Tyner  (ex- 
tortion). Western  District  of  Oklahoma  Fed- 
eral Court.  1982. 

Consultation  (case  dismissed  by  judge 
before  my  testimony  was  given):  U.S.  v. 
Donald  L.  Crow  (extortion).  Kansas  Federal 
District  Court,  1982. 

II.  CURRENT  WORK 

Preparation  for  possible  expert  witness  on 
linguistic  aspects  of  two  cases  involving 
slander  (in  Washington,  D.C.  and  in 
Nevada),  of  one  contract  dispute  (in  Flori- 
da), of  three  racketeering  and  bribery  cases 
(In  New  Jersey),  and  one  bribery  appeals 
case  which  also  involves  working  with  the 
client  (a  U.S.  Senator)  to  prevent  his  expul- 
sion from  office. 


Statement  or  Albert  Levitt 

ABSCAM 

To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary/ Committee: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  a  consulting  psy- 
chologist for  Temple  University  Unit  of  Law 
and  Psychiatry  and  Senior  Psychologist  to 
the  Court  of  Conunon  Pleas  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  my  capacity  as  friend  of  the  court  I  ex- 
amine individuals  accused  and  convicted  of 
various  crimes.  I  have  examined  well  over 
10.000  individuals.  I  am  licensed  and  listed 
in  the  National  Register  of  Mental  Health 
Providers. 

Moreover.  I  have  been  the  consultant  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Philadelphia 
since  1973  and  have  been  the  consultant  to 
District  Attorney's  offices  in  Delaware 
County.  Chester  County  and  Bucks  bounty. 
Pennsylvania. 

I  have  been  doing  group  therapy  for  14 
years.  I  have  also  worked  for  the  defense  In 
criminal  eases,  but  about  80  percent  of  my 
time  has  been  working  with  the  prosecution 
In  adversary  cases. 

I  have  worked  with  the  F.B.I,  on  several 
occasions  in  conjunction  with  my  asscKia- 
tion  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office. 

My  association  with  the  F.B.I,  has  been 
nothing  but  positive  and  I  hold  the  organi- 
zation in  high  esteem. 

I  was  called  into  the  Abscam  case  by  attor- 
neys representing  City  Councilman  Harry 
Jannotti  to  help  give  them  a  psychological 
overview  of  the  case. 

While  reviewing  the  P.B.I,  s  procedures  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  seating  arrange- 
ment and  situation  was  similar  to  the 
famous  A6CH  (Solomon  Asch)  experiment 
of  the  group  influencing  one  targeted 
person. 

I  do  not  believe  the  P.B.I,  set  the  stage 
with  knowledge  of  the  experiment,  and  I  do 
believe  the  P.B.I,  was  operating  with  the 
best  of  Intentions. 

Nevertheless,  what  the  P.B.I,  did  was 
stage  a  situation  where  the  'target"  had 
considerable  group  pressure  on  him  to  con- 
form to  the  arrangements  that  were  sug- 
gested to  him. 

[The  ASCH  Experiment,  briefly  ex- 
plained, revealed  that  a  group  pre-pro- 
grammed to  respond  a  particular  way  could 
influence  an  individual  to  acquiesce  to  the 
group  norm  even  when  the  individual's  per- 
ceptions of  concrete  stimuli  is  different 
than  his  opinion. 

A  pre-programmed  group  Is  told  how  to 
respond  to  long  and  short  lines  placed  on  a 
wall.  The  group  Is  told  to  say  the  short  lines 
are  longer  and  the  long  lines  are  shorter. 

An  Individual  Is  brought  In  and  seated  In 
such  a  way  that  he  hears  many  opinions 
before  he  can  verbalize  his  own  perceptions. 
Essentially,  he  sees  something  different 
than  what  the  group  Is  saying,  and  he  has 
to  decide  whether  to  go  along  with  the 
group  or  go  along  with  his  own  perceptions. 

The  experiment  shows  that  a  majority 
yielded  to  the  group  pressure  and  went 
against  their  perceptions  and  Judgments 
without  other  Inducements  or  enticements. 
According  to  the  ASCH  Experiment— a 
pause  to  allow  the  targeted  Individual  to  re- 
flect on  the  situation  may  produce  a  differ- 
ent reaction  because  once  an  individual  ac- 
quiesced, yielded  or  took  a  particular  posi- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  session  he  usu- 
ally did  not  vary  his  behavior. 

ASCH  suggests  that  contrary  forces  or 
ideas  provided  the  'target"  might  also  alter 
the  "targets"  thinking. 

If  the  P.B.I,  is  to  continue  In  this  type  of 
operation    these    two    psychological    aids 


should  be  offered  to  give  the  target  a 
chance  to  ward  off  the  influence  and  pres- 
sure. 

Individuals  who  are  more  passive  and  less 
articulate  can  be  more  easily  influenced  by 
more  aggressive  and  more  articulate  Individ- 
uals. 

The  P.B.I,  should  not  overmatch  their  tar- 
gets verbally  or  psychologically. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Judge  the  action  of  the 
defendants— but  to  try  to  explain  how  the 
P.B.I,  contributed  to  the  aberrant  behavior 
that  occurred. 

Rehearsed,  goal  directed,  monitored  and 
coached  the  P.B.I,  set  up  a  situation  that 
It'red.  cajoled  and  seduced  these  Abscam  de- 
fendants into  aberrant  actions. 

At  the  time  the  world  knew  of  the  large 
profits,  through  the  sale  of  oil  that  accrued 
to  the  Arabs— OPEC  meetings  were  widely 
publicized.  The  Arabs— a  strange  and  exotic 
people  who  act  In  ways  different  from  the 
West.  Their  dress,  their  social  and  religious 
ways  are  different,  and  out  of  this  igno- 
rance, myths  and  erroneous  assumptions 
prevail. 

The  P.B.I,  set  themselves  up  to  represent 
these  Arabs,  and  In  their  dealings  perpet- 
uated and  exoelerated  these  myths. 

It  was  relatively  easy  then  to  create  allur- 
ing business  propositions  and  insist  on  spe- 
cial provisions,  some  of  which  were  Illegal, 
to  secure  their  business. 

In  the  Jannotti  case— the  target.  Jannotti, 
was  invited  to  an  exclusive  suite  In  an  exclu- 
sive hotel.  The  surroundings  were  unfamil- 
iar to  Mr.  Jannotti  who  is  by  and  large  a 
plain  man  with  plain  taste  with  limited 
verbal  skills. 

He  is  seated  in  a  small  group  faced  by  a 
very  bright,  adaptive,  highly  verbal.  F.B.I, 
agent  who  claims  to  be  the  representative  of 
a  rich  sheik.  The  "target"  Mr.  Jannotti  is 
flanked  by  a  prominent  lawyer  and  another 
P.B.I,  agent.  Mr.  Jannotti  has  no  one  to  con- 
sult. 

Behind  the  wall— a  cameraman  and  a  U.S. 
Attorney  is  monitoring  the  procedures  and 
coaching  by  way  of  a  telephone  call  when- 
ever the  situation  strays  form  the  legal  pre- 
dicament they  want  to  create  for  the 
"target." 

The  P.B.I.— agent  of  the  sheik— weaves  a 
tale  of  riches  for  the  city— a  345  million 
dollar  hotel,  and  an  additional  10  million 
dollar  restaurant  complex  which  will  pro- 
vide possibly  8.500  Jobs  and  untold  revenue. 
It  Is  a  completely  legitimate  project.  The 
others  In  the  room  add  whatever  support 
then  can  verbally  and  non-verbally. 

They  create  an  atmosphere  that  Is  com- 
pletely positive— there  Is  no  reason  to  dis- 
agree. But  they  now  say  the  sheik,  "must 
know  that  he  has  friends",  and  to  prove  It 
to  the  sheik  the  target  must  accept  an  offer 
of  friendship  In  the  form  of  a  sum  of 
money.  "It  Is  the  way  Arabs  do  business", 
the  target  Is  told. 

The  target  does  not  know  how  Arabs  do 
business.  He  believes  the  myth  that  money 
to  oil  rich  Arabs  Is  of  little  Importance  since 
they  have  so  much  of  It. 

Still  the  target  makes  no  statement  about 
money— he  merely  acquleces— passively 
agrees  to  a  proposal  that  Is  offered,  and  pas- 
sively conforms  to  what  is  offered.  The 
target  Is  psychologically  out  maneuvered. 

Physically  he  Is  outmanned  and  verbally 
out  talked.  The  agent  did  not  go  to  Jannot- 
tl"s  office  where  Jannotti  would  be  In  famil- 
iar surroundings.  They  did  not  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  aggressively  make  an  illegal 
demand  for  money,  they  did  not  give  him  a 
chance  to  think  over  the  proposition  or 
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allow  him  to  leave— think  over  the  proposi- 
tion—come back  and  accept  the  offer. 

The  target  accepted  a  proposal  and  ac- 
cepted a  binder  to  the  proposal  in  the  form 
of  money  so  as  not  to  lose  this  great  plum 
for  the  city. 

There  was  no  effort  to  extort— no  deal 
made  to  sell  his  office  by  the  target.  There 
is  no  hint  that  Mr.  Jannotti  would  reject 
the  business  proposal  even  if  no  binder  to 
the  offer  was  tendered. 

The  group  pressure  is  clear— three  pres- 
suring and  pressing  for  a  glamorous  propos- 
al and  the  target  passively  accepting. 

The  ASCH  Experiment  demonstrates  this 
could  happen  to  many  people.  In  fact,  this 
experiment  demonstrated  that  many— a  ma- 
jority of  people  could  be  influenced  under 
similar  circumstances. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  actual  situation  and 
review  the  actual  verbal  output  of  the 
sheik's  agent  and  the  target— Jannotti. 

Clearly  Jannotti  has  little  to  say  and  what 
he  has  to  say  Is  almost  always  In  the  form  of 
acquiescence.  He  states  he  would  not  accept 
an  illegal  or  immoral  business. 

Then  why  seduce  him  to  commit  an  un- 
ethical action?  Why  force  him  to  make  a 
"here  and  now"  decision  to  save  business  for 
the  city. 

He  apparently  did  not  have  presence  of 
mind  to  ask  for  a  delay  or  the  verbal  skills 
to  take  command  of  the  situation— many 
would  respond  the  same  way— and  herein 
lies  the  problem. 

It  Is  possible  for  the  F.B.I,  to  create  a  situ- 
ation and  have  less  adequate,  unsophisticat- 
ed, verbally  Inept  individuals  submit  or  ac- 
quiesce to  their  proposals— and  by  doing  so 
expose  themselves  to  criminal  prosecution. 

Beside  the  ASCH  Experiment  other  ex- 
periments on  Influencing  others  have  been 
popularized  such  as  brain  washing,  the  band 
wagon  effect,  and  the  big  lie  are  well  known. 

What  is  not  known  Is  how  quickly  and 
easily  a  person  can  be  influenced  by  group 
pressure.  We  see  It  In  religious  proselytizers. 

We  see  ourselves  talked  into  buying  an 
item  we  dnn't  want,  we  see  It  In  many  as- 
pects of  life- but  when  we  see  a  politician 
talked  Into  accepting  a  legitimate  business 
for  the  city  a  great  hue  and  cry  Is  evoked, 
and  we  disregard  the  psychological  influ- 
ence in  the  case  and  disregard  the  p>owerful 
forces  that  led  up  to  the  offense. 

Police  agencies  are  historically  "after  the 
fact"  organizations.  When  a  crime  has  oc- 
curred or  where  a  crime  may  be  occurring 
the  policing  organization  such  as  the  P.B.I, 
is  motivated. 

The  P.B.I. ,  by  creating  a  crime  situation, 
is  out  of  character  (and  In  the  Jannotti  case 
since  It  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Inter- 
state or  national  problems  was  out  of  Its  Ju- 
risdiction). 

Psychologically,  the  effect  on  Abscam  is 
to  distrvist  the  F.B.I.— to  distnist  the  mo- 
tives of  the  F.B.I,  and  to  distrust  their  pro- 
cedures. 

In  Abscam,  the  F.B.I,  made  a  change  from 
an  "after  the  fact"  to  a  "before  the  fact"  op- 
eration. 

If  It  Is  to  maintain  this  position  then 
guidelines  must  be  established  so  the  un- 
suspecting public  can  be  protected  from  a 
"now  predatory"  organization. 

There  is  one  other  troubling  aspect  of 
Abscam  that  must  be  addressed— and  it 
seems  to  me.  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  perti- 
nent point  from  a  psychological  perspective. 

Abdul  Enterprises,  the  sheik,  the  agents 
of  the  sheik  do  not  exist— they  are  fantasies 
of  the  P.B.I.'s  imagination. 

Psycholgists  In  treatment  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate reality  from  fantasy  and  make  their  cli- 


ents deal  more  with  reality  and  avoid  fanta- 
sy. 

A  person  dealing  with  fantasy  has  a  tenu- 
ous grasp  on  reality. 

Now  the  Abscam  trial,  is  based  on  a  fanta- 
sy—a completely  unreal  situation.  Yet  the 
courts  argue  about  Abdul  Enterprises  being 
involved  in  interstate  commerce— as  if 
Abdul  Enterprises  were  real.  Everyone  is 
proceeding  as  If  the  fantasy  Is  real. 

The  presumption  borders  on  absurdity. 
The  court  would  laugh  at  the  police  charg- 
ing a  man  who  they  claimed  raped  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  because  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" is  a  fantasy  and  you  cannot  rape  a 
fantasy— nor  can  you  do  business  with  a  fan- 
tasy—nor can  a  fantasy  interfere  with  inter- 
state commerce,  nor  can  a  fantasy  build  a 
hotel  complex— but  a  fantay  now  can  lead 
you  into  legal  difficulty. 

The  P.B.I,  is  not  representing  anything  or 
anyone  real— there  is  no  nefarious  operation 
ongoing— It  Is  all  fantasy— something  that 
an  enterprising  graduate  student  might 
dream  up  as  an  experiment  to  prove  men 
are  greedy  or  prove  that  men  can  be  Influ- 
enced. 

The    rock    bottom    basis    upon    which 
Abscam  is  based  is  a  fantasy— to  act,  then, 
as  if  it  is  real  borders  on  the  absurd. 
sxnofART 

Psychologically,  the  "target"  was  placed 
in  a  group  situation  that  was  pointed 
toward  influencing  the  target. 

The  "target"  was  placed  In  a  double  bind, 
i.e.,  accept  the  enticing  offer  to  the  city  and 
the  personal  money  binding  the  deal  or  lose 
the  offer  to  the  city— lose  the  Jobs  and  the 
revenue  the  business  would  bring  In. 

The  "target"  was  overwhelmed  verbally  In 
the  situation  and  was  influenced  by  the  rich 
surroundings,  the  myths  of  the  exotic  rich 
Arabs  and  he  was  unfamiliar  with  their 
business  practices. 

The  F.B.I.  changes  from  an  "after  the 
fact"  organization  to  a  "before  the  fact"  or 
'"promoting  a  fact"  organization.  Guidelines 
should  be  established  realizing  that  many 
can  be  Influenced  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  courts  prosecute  on  the  basis 
that  a  fantasy  is  real.  From  a  psychological- 
ly sane  point  of  view  the  law  In  these  cases 
Is  questionable. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Albert  Levitt. 
Psychologist 

Preliminary  Statement  op  Mary 
Gallagher 
7*0  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee: 
Gentlemen:  Under  current  law,  no  war- 
rant is  required  for  government  agents  to 
install  a  hidden  video  camera  in  almost  any 
room  In  the  United  States.  No  consent  of 
any  party  is  required  for  videotaping.  Nor  is 
a  warrant  required  in  most  states  where  a 
government  agent  or  Informer  either  wears 
a  recording  device  or  otherwise  permits  a 
conversation  in  which  he  takes  part  to  be 
recorded.  As  Abscam  demonstrates,  the  FBI 
and  other  agencies  have  now  turned  from 
investigating  crime  already  committed  to 
providing  incentives  for  crime,  whether  by 
offering  money,  as  in  Abscam,  or  by  offering 
drugs  for  sale,  or  by  offering  other  Induce- 
ments. On  the  basis  of  my  experience.  I  con- 
clude that  videotaping  is  the  almost  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  government-Induced 
crime.  The  P.B.I,  cannot  rationally  use 
after-the-fact  investigation  to  prove  a  crime 
in  which  agents  or  informers  in  fact  took 
part.  The  proof  is  tainted.  Isecause  the  gov- 
ernment   agents   are    obviously    interested 


parties.  Videotaping  therefore  provides  the 
logical  contemporaneous  proof  that  the 
crime  occurred. 

Under  these  circumstances,  videotape  is 
not  a  tool  of  investigation,  as  there  is  no 
prior  crime  to  Investigate,  but  is  rather  the 
presentation  of  the  crime,  itself.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, therefore,  agents  on  these  tapes 
have  manipulated  their  targets  emotionally 
and  linguistically,  have  manipulated  sce- 
nery, have  produced  luxurious  settings  or 
four  language,  as  needed.  In  order  to  stage 
the  crime  to  be  proved.  Together  with  the 
peculiar  psychological  effects  of  videotape 
(as  opposed  to  movies,  for  example)  such 
contrived  evidence  Is  almost  universally 
damming.  The  defendants  shown  In  such 
settings  are  almost  universally  convicted. 

I  believe  that  the  abuses  of  languages 
pointed  to  In  my  article  in  Legal  Times. 
"Linguists  Could  Provide  Insights  Into 
Abscam  Tapes."  a  copy  of  which  is  attached, 
will  arise  wherever  government  agents  must 
stage  new  crimes  rather  than  investigating 
old  ones.  I  have  seen  it  not  only  in  the 
Abscam  transcripts,  but  in  a  drug  conspira- 
cy case  In  which  I  recently  served  as  an  at- 
torney-consultant. The  agent  on  video-tape 
must  be  constantly  vlgllent  to  make  sure 
that  the  target  says  enough  to  constitute 
the  elements  of  the  crime.  He  must  also  pre- 
vent the  target  from  saying  words  that  will 
provide  him  with  a  defense  to  the  crime. 
The  same  is  true  not  only  in  Abscam,  but 
wherever  the  government  is  inducing  a 
crime,  and  using  videotape  for  proof. 

Brief  Biography  op  Mary  Gallagher 

Mary  Gallagher  is  a  Washington.  D.C.  lit- 
igator, advisor  to  businesses  in  international 
development,  education,  television,  comput- 
ers and  other  industries,  and  attorney-con- 
sultant on  cases  involving  complex  linguistic 
data,  including  audiotape  and  videotape  evi- 
dence. She  is  one  of  five  attorneys  In  the 
United  States  who  also  hold  the  Ph.D.  in 
linguistics.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy  and  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica, a  member  of  the  Criminal  Law  Commit- 
tee of  the  D.C.  Bar  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  Litigation  Section  and  of  the 
Forums  on  Entertainment,  Construction 
and  Communications  of  the  American  Bar 
Assixiatlon.  Miss  Gallagher  Is  the  author  of 
"Linguists  Could  Provide  Insights  Into 
Abscam  Tapes."  which  appeared  in  Legal 
Times  of  Washington  on  August  31.  1981, 
and  which  has  aroused  wider  interest  In  the 
use  of  linguistic  analysis  in  the  Abscam 
cases  and  other  civil  and  criminal  cases  In- 
volving audiotape  and  videotape  evidence. 
She  is  a  1982  Nominee  of  the  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  In  the  Behavioral  Sciences, 
Stanford  University. 

Miss  Gallagher  holds  the  Juris  Doctor 
degree  from  Harvard  Law  School,  where  she 
was  recognized  as  an  outstanding  orallst  in 
the  Ames  Competition.  She  has  been  a 
Guest  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  Elec- 
tronics at  M.I.T..  and  she  holds  the  Ph.D.  in 
linguistics  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
She  holds  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
philosophy  from  Barnard  College.  Columbia 
University,  where  she  was  awarded  the 
Montague  Prize  for  promise  of  future  dis- 
tinction in  philosophy.  She  has  been  an 
N.D.E.A.  Fellow,  and  a  University  Fellow  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  She  is  the  author 
of  numerous  articles,  and  the  co-author  of 
two  books,  on  linguistic  and  educational 
topics,  as  well  as  articles  on  business  law 
and  litigation.  She  is  a  former  faculty 
member  of  Queens  College,  and  the  Gradu- 
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ate  Center,  City  University  of  New  York.  In 
1971  she  was  awarded  a  Pulbright  Senior 
Lectureship  at  the  University  of  Tampere. 
Finland,  which  she  declined  in  order  to 
enter  Harvard  Law  School.  She  is  a  guest 
Judge  in  the  advanced  appellate  advocacy 
competition  (Leahy  Competition)  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  and  has 
been  a  guest  Judge  In  the  Ames  Competition 
of  Harvard  Law  School,  and  a  member  of 
the  adjunct  faculty  of  New  England  School 
of  Law.  Miss  Gallagher  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Governing  Board  of  the  Rlpon  So- 
ciety, and  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors and  Governors  (Trustees)  of  St.  Johns 
College.  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  Santa  Fe. 
New  Mexico,  and  on  its  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

Linguists  Could  Psovidc  Insights  Into 

Abscam  Tapes 

(By  Mary  Gallagher) 

(Mary  Gallagher  is  a  litigator  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  She  is  one  of  two  persons  In  the 
United  States  who  holds  both  a  law  degree 
and  a  Ph.  D.  In  linguistics.) 

As  a  lawyer  who  is  also  trained  as  a  lin- 
guist, I  am  concerned  about  the  evidence 
that  went  to  the  Jury  In  the  Abscam  cases. 
Those  cases  in  which  the  defendants  were 
convicted  are  now  before  the  trial  Judge 
again,  on  post-trial  motion,  or  are  on  appeal. 
They  will  certainly  come  in  due  course 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  attorneys  who  represent- 
ed the  defendants  in  the  Abscam  cases.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest,  however,  that  linguistic 
analysis  of  the  taped  conversations  in  those 
cases  might  raise  new  Issues  of  due  pr(x;ess. 
Indeed,  it  might  raise  new  Issues  of  scienter 
and  mens  rea,  and  of  simple  iruiocence  or 
guilt. 

The  facts  of  the  Abscam  are  by  now  well 
known.  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, aided  by  a  convicted  swindler 
named  Mel  Weinberg  and  others,  ranged  up 
and  down  the  East  Coast  acting  the  parts  of 
rich  Arab  sheiks  and  their  men,  eager  to  pay 
American  officials  for  help  with  various  In- 
vestment projects.  If  the  officials  were  con- 
gressmen and  senators,  the  Arabs  offered  to 
pay  for  legislative  help  with  Immigration 
problems. 

Although  there  have  been  a  few  acquit- 
tals, 17  persons,  including  seven  members  or 
former  members  of  Congress,  have  been 
convicted  on  one  or  more  of  the  charges 
brought.  These  include  bribery,  18  U.S.C. 
{201(c),  accepting  a  gratuity,  18  U.S.C. 
f  201(g),  aiding  and  abetting.  18  U.S.C.  S  2. 
and  conspiracy.  18  U.S.C.  8  371. 

The  prosecution  depended  on  videotapes 
and  audiotapes  for  the  proof  of  its  cases.  On 
each  videotape,  it  was  argued,  the  defendant 
could  be  seen  and  heard  accepting  a  bribe  or 
agreeing  to  accept  a  bribe  or  both.  Without 
those  tapes,  and  the  transcripts  made  from 
them,  the  government's  cases  would  have 
been  wholly  different. 

None  of  the  defendants  called  a  linguist  as 
a  technical  witness.  It  may  be  indicative  of 
the  potential  usefulness  of  a  linguistic  de- 
fense, however,  that  the  only  congressional 
defendant  to  be  acquitted  on  even  one 
charge,  John  Murphy,  made  several  argu- 
ments of  a  linguistic  type  to  the  Jury.  One 
must  assume,  however,  that  the  defendants 
will  present  to  the  courts  of  appeals  legal 
arguments  based  largely  on  theories  of  en- 
trapment and  due  pr(x:ess. 

CONVKRSATIONS  WITH  A  DirTERENCE 

Technical  linguistic  analysis  of  the  taped 
evidence  would  have  been  advisable,  first 


and  principally,  because  these  conversations 
were  not  normal  conversations.  The  fact 
that  the  government  videotaped  or  audio- 
taped  and  had  an  agenda  for  the  critical  ses- 
sions mikes  these  conversations  different 
from  normal  conversations  in  specific,  meas- 
urable ways.  These  differences  distort  the 
perception  of  these  conversations  by  un- 
trained persons  unaided  by  expert  analysis. 

As  a  linguist  I  know  that  It  Is  relatively 
easy  for  one  party  not  only  to  impose  his 
own  agenda  on  the  conversation,  but  to 
produce  almost  any  impression  on  a  tran- 
script of  the  conversation.  Few  of  us  speak 
with  one  eye  on  what  a  resulting  transcript 
might  look  like.  Nor  have  we  come  so  far 
from  the  civilized  view  that  gentlemen  do 
not  eavesdrop  that  we  must  take  the  inva- 
sion of  privacy  for  granted  in  dally  life. 

People  merely  hearing  tapes  of  Jirtificial 
conversations,  however,  apply  normal  stand- 
ards of  interpretation  to  those  tapes.  The 
simplest  and  the  most  common  false  impres- 
sion that  a  speaker  with  an  agenda  can 
convey  is  that  everyone  In  a  conversation 
agrees  with  the  other  speakers,  when  in  fact 
there  is  no  agreement  at  all.  Simply  to  bring 
up  a  topic  a  number  of  times  can  produce 
the  Impression  on  a  transcript  that  every- 
one agrees  about  that  topic.  Linguists  call 
this  contamination. 

Let  me  illustrate  contamination  with  a 
type  of  example  not  found  in  the  Abscam 
tapes,  to  my  knowledge.  Suppose  that  there 
are  two  participants  In  the  conversation, 
one  with  an  agenda,  the  other  without.  If 
the  speaker  with  the  agenda  vigorously  at- 
taclis  and  slanders  an  absent  third  party, 
and  the  other  party  remains  silent,  the 
venom  of  the  agenda  will  contaminate  the 
entire  conversation:  someone  overhearing 
the  conversation  or  reading  the  transcript, 
but  subjecting  it  to  no  analysis,  may  very 
well  conclude  that  the  two  speakers  agree 
about  the  defects  of  the  one  who  is  absent. 
In  fact,  the  silent  participant  may  be  silent 
not  out  of  agreement,  but  out  of  politeness, 
boredom,  torpor,  or  good  Judgment. 

EXPERT  FOR  THE  DEFENSE 

One  of  my  fellow  linguists.  Dr.  Roger  W. 
Shuy  of  Georgetown  University  and  the 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  has  analyzed 
government  tapes  and  transcripts  in  numer- 
ous criminal  cases,  including  the  Texas 
Brilab  cases.  Dr.  Shuy  has  kindly  ^provided 
me  with  his  unpublished  research  papers  on 
the  role  of  a  linguist  as  an  expert  in  a  crimi- 
nal case.  The  following  summary  is  taken 
from  those  papers,  In  which  he  describes 
the  types  of  technical  analyses  be  has  used. 
(Dr.  Shuy  has  changed  the  names  of  the 
parties.) 

Topic-comment  analysis.  Dr.  Shuy  points 
out  that  in  normal  conversations  partici- 
pants are  not  only  expected,  but  Indeed  re- 
quired, to  introduce  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  topics.  Conversations  instigated 
by  government  agents  rarely  have  that 
characteristic.  In  normal  conversations, 
moreover,  one  does  not  keep  bringing  up  the 
same  topic  over  and  over  again  if  the  listen- 
er does  not  respond  to  it. 

Again,  since  these  government  agents 
have  definite  agendas  of  what  they  must  ac- 
complish In  each  conversation,  principally 
getting  the  other  party  to  say  that  he  will 
commit  a  crime,  these  conversations  differ 
from  normal  conversations.  The  govern- 
ment agents  must  often  bring  up  the  same 
topic  over  and  over  again,  trying  to  get  the 
other  party  to  respond. 

In  one  case,  the  government  alleged  that 
the  defendant  had  tried  to  persuade  an  in- 
former. Foster,  to  murder  not  only  the  de- 


fendants  wife  but  the  Judge  in  their  divorce 
case.  The  government  equipped  Poster  with 
a  body  microphone  and  sent  him  off  to  get 
the  defendant  to  commit  himself  on  tape  to 
plans  for  the  putative  crime. 

The  defense,  using  Dr.  Shuys  analysis  of 
the  resulting  tapes,  argued  at  trial  that  if 
the  defendant  were  the  instigator  of  a  crimi- 
nal plot,  it  was  odd  that  of  the  22  topics  on 
a  20-minute  tape,  it  was  Foster  who  brought 
up  18  of  the  topics.  Only  Foster,  further- 
more, brought  up  the  topic  of  "doing  Gwen- 
dolyn and  the  judge."  Moreover,  he  brought 
it  up  over  and  over  again.  The  argument  for 
the  defense  was  persuasive. 

Response  analysis.  When  the  speaker  who 
has  an  agenda  for  the  conversation  domi- 
nates and  controls  the  conversation,  it  is 
particularly  important  to  analyze  the  re- 
sponses of  the  defendant.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
fuse vague  or  ambiguous  responses  or  place- 
markers  ( "uh-uh  ■)  with  something  totally 
different— resolution  of  the  topic.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  the  entire  conversa- 
tion is  dominated— and  contaminated— by 
the  sole  topic  that  the  government  agent 
keeps  bringing  up  over  and  over  again, 
namely,  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Referencing  analysis.  Dr.  Shuys  "Arthur 
Jones"  case  Illustrates  his  use  of  still  a  third 
tool.  An  FBI  agent  disguised  as  a  foreigner, 
Herb  Colier,  introduced  almost  all  of  the 
topics  at  the  crucial  videotaped  meeting.  To 
Colier's  apparent  chagrin,  whenever  he 
mentioned  his  offer  to  pay  Jones  money, 
Jones  responded  off-topic.  Of  the  23  intro- 
ductions of  topics  in  the  tape,  according  to 
Dr.  Shuy's  analysis,  1 1  are  Colier's  introduc- 
tion and  repeated  reintroductlon  of  the 
money  topic.  Despite  Jones's  obviously  wish- 
ing not  to  deal  with  the  money  topic,  how- 
ever, and  despite  his  constantly  changing 
the  subject— saying,  even,  that  he  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  the  money— Arthur 
Jones  took  $25,000  in  his  hands,  and  the  vid- 
eotape plainly  shows  his  doing  so.  Dr.  Shuy. 
however,  hac  analyzed  the  references  of  pro- 
nouns throughout  the  conversation,  and  he 
argues  cogently  that  although  Jones  in  fact 
did  touch  the  money,  he  believed  that  he 
was  taking  It  for  someone  else,  namely,  his 
friend  Earl  Walker,  and  not  accepting  it  for 
himself. 

DOUBTS  ABOUT  ABSCAM 

I  have  other  doubts  about  Abscam.  I 
wonder  about  the  effect  of  videotape  evi- 
dence supporting  the  prosecution's  case, 
when  there  are  no  videotapes  of  the  events 
the  defense  might  find  useful.  Jury  mem- 
bers, after  all,  are  largely  persons  who  long 
ago  gave  up  listening  to  conversation  in 
favor  of  watching  television.  I  have  serious 
political  doubts  about  Abscam— doubts  that 
are  not  wholly  assuaged  by  the  present  FBI 
guidelines  designed  to  guard  against  entrap- 
ment. If  no  demonstrated  predisposition  to 
crime  is  required  to  bring  an  innocent 
person  within  the  scope  of  such  an  investi- 
gation, why  not  subject  your  political  en- 
emies to  overwhelming  temptation,  with  the 
cameras  and  tape  recorders  grinding  tai  the 
while?  Consider  the  fact  that  guilty  or  not, 
former  Rep.  Richard  Kelly  was  offered 
money  nine  times  before  he  touched  it. 
Keep  at  it  and  you,  too,  can  bring  your  en- 
emies to  ruin.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Abscam. 

My  doubts  as  a  lawyer  and  linguist,  how- 
ever, concern  the  distortions  produced  in 
conversations  when  one  speaker  has  a  defi- 
nite, irrepressible  agenda.  These  govern- 
ment-instigated conversations  are  less  like 
conversations  than  like  high-pressure  inter- 
views or  sales  sessions.  Linguistic  analysis  of 


the  evidence  could  cast  light  on  questions  of 
criminal  guilt  or  innocence  and  produce  re- 
sults in  the  Interest  of  Justice. 

Abscam  Footnote:  What  You  Say.  How 
You  Say  It.  Are  Very  Crucial 

A  Washington  lawyer  with  a  Ph.D.  in  lin- 
guistics thinks  a  close  examination  of  con- 
versation patterns  on  the  Abscam  tapes 
could  bolster  acquittal  arguments  of  some 
defendants  appealing  their  convictions. 

"What  is  Important  about  the  tapes  is 
that  these  are  not  normal  conversations," 
says  Mary  Gallagher,  a  lawyer  whose  back- 
ground in  linguistics  made  her  curious 
about  the  conversations  between  undercover 
government  agents  and  some  of  the  [Ktliti- 
cians  ensnared  in  the  Abscam  caper. 

"As  a  linguist,  I  know  it  is  relatively  easy 
for  one  party  •  •  *  to  produce  almost  any 
impression  on  a  transcript  of  the  conversa- 
tion." argued  Gallagher  In  a  recent  Legal 
Times  article. 

Gallagher  says  the  article  led  to  calls  from 
several  lawyers  working  on  appeals  for 
Abscam  defendants,  including  an  inquiry 
from  one  of  the  lawyers  representing  Sen. 
Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Williams 
is  scheduled  next  month  to  make  a  major 
effort  to  convince  the  Senate  ethics  commit- 
tee that,  despite  his  Abscam  conviction,  he 
should  not  be  expelled. 

In  the  Abscam  cases,  Gallagher  suggests  a 
linguist  work  from  original  tapes  (some  of 
the  transcripts  have  gaps  and  errors  In  tran- 
scription) and  highlight  distortions  in  the 
conversations  brought  on  by  the  govern- 
ment's zeal  to  coax  incriminating  state- 
ments from  politicians. 

Gallagher  says  while  some  of  those  con- 
victed In  Abscam  seemed  amenable  to  ac- 
cepting a  bribe,  others.  Including  Williams, 
repeatedly  turned  down  Illegal  suggestions 
and  may  have  been  convicted  simply  "for 
keeping  bad  company."  Gallagher  says  un- 
sophisticated Juries  listening  to  tapes  filled 
with  references  to  corrupt  practices  tend 
unconsciously  to  tie  the  defendant  Into  the 
scheme — even  If  the  defendant  seems  reluc- 
tant to  participate. 

""People  sidestep  In  many,  many  ways,  es- 
pecially politicians,"  says  Gallagher.  "They 
make  a  sympathetic  utterance  without 
agreeing  to  any  thing— that's  a  political 
speech  pattern." 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  yield  for  Just  a  minute,  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
commenting  on  the  whole  case  or  the 
whole  testimony.  My  remarks  are  lim- 
ited to  this  particular  docimient  of  a 
linguistic  analysis  by  Dr.  Shuy.  I  am 
still  reserving  Judgment  on  all  the 
other  information  that  is  contained  In 
these  many,  many  volumes  of  testimo- 
ny. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  two  questions?  One,  was  this  infor- 
mation that  Dr.  Shuy  gave  in  this 
statement  available  at  the  trial  in  New 
York  and,  two,  if  not.  would  it  be 
available  as  other  evidence? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  a  worthy  ques- 
tion. I  did  not  know  of  Dr.  Shuy  at  the 
time  of  the  trial.  There  was  a  report  to 
my  attorney  of  Dr.  Shuy's  work  and 


my  attorney,  knowing  where  we  were 
working  in  the  Brooklyn  courthouse, 
made  an  evaluation  for  our  trial  strat- 
egy. It  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  wise 
to  include  this  approach  in  that  trial. 

It  was  available  and  known  but  not 
used.  Later  on,  when  we  came  before 
the  Senate  committee,  then  I  de- 
scribed something  that  was  new  to  me 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  a  linguistic 
analysis,  and  when  it  came  to  me  it 
was  one  of  the  elements  that  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Ethics  Conunittee  to  see 
if  we  could  have  a  hearing  that  would 
include  that,  among  some  other 
things,  as  I  recall  it.  But  the  hearing 
was  not  continued  or  opened  or  what- 
ever. This  is  the  first  it  has  come 
before  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
matter  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  it  be  correct  to 
say  that  this  type  of  testimony  would 
have  been  relevant  or  admissible  at 
the  trial  and,  if  so,  of  course,  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  assume,  would  have  had 
the  right  to  present  similar  expert  tes- 
timony to  contend  for  an  opposite  con- 
clusion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  answer  is,  yes. 
Several  jurisdictions  question  this  pro- 
fessional analysis  in  various  ways. 

I  know  Dr.  Shuy's  work  has  been 
used  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  many 
other  places.  Dr,  Shuy's  work  has  also 
been  presented  in  courtrooms,  includ- 
ing some  criminal  cases. 

The  next  subject  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce at  this  time  is  directed  to  new 
evidence,  Mr.  President.  But  before  I 
continue  I  should  like  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  many  of  the  documents  to 
which  I  will  be  referring  have  only  re- 
cently been  obtained  under  the  FYee- 
dom  of  Information  Act  or  from  other 
counsel  in  other  cases.  Some  of  the 
documents  to  which  I  shall  refer  were 
not  available  to  me  at  my  trial. 

Judge  Penn  in  the  Jenrette  case  be- 
lieved these  documents  to  be  exculpa- 
tory. 

Last.  I  shall  be  referring  to  docu- 
ments in  motions  to  reopen  the  Kelly 
and  Jenrette  cases  before  Judges 
Bryant  and  Penn  here  in  the  District, 
as  well  as  in  motions  to  reopen  my 
own  case  before  Judge  Pratt. 

These  documents  are  based  upon  the 
charges  of  Marie  Weinberg,  late  wife 
of  Melvin  Weinberg,  who  died  under 
mysterious  circumstances  only  1  week 
after  she  made  some  of  these  charges 
on  national  network  television  in  the 
program  "20/20"  that  has  been  men- 
tioned before. 

This  is  a  listing  of  the  materials  that 
I  describe  as  new  evidence:  a  Nathan 
memorandum  of  September  1981;  the 
affidavit  I  have  referred  to  of  Otta- 
vianio  of  September  16,  1981;  some  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Edward  Plaza  of  Decem- 
ber 1981;  a  Plaza  letter  of  December 
1981;  grand  jury  proceeding— and  I 
would  say  these  are  dates  of  receipt  of 
these  matters  that  came  to  my  atten- 
tion—of December  1981;  an  Amoroso 


transcript  also  in  December;  McLaugh- 
lin  transcript  in  December;  and  then 
from'^I  have  indicated  these  motions 
to  reopen  cases,  motions  made  in  Jan- 
uary of  1982.  this  year— Marie  Wein- 
berg's affidavit,  transcripts  of  conver- 
sations with  Marie  Weinberg,  and  also 
grand  jury  and  related  trial  tran- 
scripts. 

In  addition,  a  302  involving  a  man, 
Mr.  DiLorenzo— I  mentioned  earlier 
there  was  evidence  that  Weinberg  and 
Errichetti  might  have  been  involved  in 
dividing  money  that  was  supposedly 
directed  at  the  bribing  of  an  individ- 
ual. This  came  in  January  of  this  year. 
A  Katz  transcript  which  came  to  my 
attention  in  January  of  this  year;  and 
the  POIA  document  on  value,  that  re- 
views the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
stock  that  I  received,  came  to  me 
through  POIA  in  December  of  this 
year;  and  just  recently  affidavits  of 
FBI  agents  received  this  month. 

These  I  have  just  listed,  all  of  these 
are  matters  of  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence that  will  be  brought  up  later  for 
my  analysis  here,  and  I  hope  on 
Monday,  when  we  reconvene. 

The  next  topic  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  is  under  the  heading,  a  phrase 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  count- 
less times  in  the  past  2  years,  "I  did 
nothing  wrong."  Under  a  subheading, 
the  first  subtopic  is  "The  stock  was 
worthless." 

I  will  tell  you,  my  colleagues,  the 
stock  I  received  was  worthless.  The 
Government  knew  it  and  so  did  I. 

I  offer  first  the  following  Govern- 
ment document  which  shows  the  Gov- 
ernment knew  the  stock  was  worth- 
less. I  obtained  this  document  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  in 
December  of  1981,  and  will  have  it  in- 
cluded, if  I  may.  as  exhibit  8. 

It  is  a  redacted  copy  of  a  review  by 
the  Civil  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Their  review  was  of  many, 
many  cases.  I  am  certain  of  this  be- 
cause of  the  extent  of  the  redaction. 

Their  review  was  to  see  what  suits 
would  be  brought  to  recover  money.  I 
would  like  to  indicate  those  parts  that 
were  not  redacted.  They  involve  me. 
But  I  will  read  it  as  it  comes  to  me— 
the  part  that  was  not  redacted. 

"Authority  Is  hereby  granted  to"— 
that  was  not  redacted,  but  who  it  was 
granted  to  is  redacted. 

.  .  close  this  matter  without  suit 
as  to  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  Ap- 
prove." There  is  a  checkmark  before 
"approve."  It  is  signed  by  Stuart  E. 
Schiffer,  acting  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Civil  Division. 

Then  there  is  the  memorandum  for 
Mr.  Schiffer,  Acting  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  the  man  I  just  men- 
tioned, which  reads: 

Re:  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  summary. 
We  also  seek  to  close  without  civil  suit  the 
matters  involving  Senator  Harrison  Wil- 
liams because  there  is  no  evidence  that  Sen- 
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ator  Williams  received  anything  more  than 
worthless  stoclc  certificates. 

Let  me  point  out  another  memoran- 
dum for  Mr.  Stuart  Schiffer.  This  is  in 
a  redacted  form. 

Re:  (5)  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Com- 
bined Request  For  Authority  To  Pile  Suit 
And  To  Close.  Recommendation:  those  in- 
volved with  Harrison  Williams  where  the 
Government  suffered  no  monetary  loss.  We 
recommend  closing  as  to  Williams. 

Finally:  "This  page  withheld— out- 
side scope."  Another  "This  page  with- 
held—outside scope." 

Then  "(5)  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.,  Alexander  Peinberg.  George  Katz 
and  Angelo  J.  Errichetti.  A  nine-count 
indictment  charged  Williams  with 
violations  of"  and  it  recites  the  indict- 
ments. 

Then  it  says: 

On  August  5,  1979,  in  New  York.  Wil- 
liams took  possession  of  stock  certificates  in 
a  valueless  corporation.  No  cash  was  paid  to 
Williams  or  the  other  defendants.  There  is 
one  factual  difference  with  respect  to  Wil- 
liams. 

Then  something  is  redacted. 

Similarly,  because  Williams  took  nothing 
of  value  (only  stock  in  a  fictitious  corpora- 
tion), and  because  we  are  unaware  of  any 
other  losses  that  the  Government  suffered 
as  a  result  of  his  actions,  the  Government 
can  claim  no  damages.  Consequently,  we 
also  recommend  that  no  civil  action  be  insti- 
tuted against  him  and  that  this  matter  be 
closed  as  to  them.  For  the  above  reasons,  we 
recommend  that:  (5)  this  matter  be  closed 
without  suit  as  to  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr. 

It  was  signed  Jane  A.  Restani,  Direc- 
tor, Commercial  Litigation  Branch, 
Civil  Division,  Department  of  Justice. 

I  submit  the  document  for  the 
Record. 

Exhibits 

memorandum  rOR  file  RK  HARRISON  A. 
WILLIAMS,  JR.,  D.J.  FILE  NOS.  186-52-77 

Authority  is  hereby  granted  to: 

•  •  •  •  * 

Close  this  matter  without  suit  as  to  Karri- 
son  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
(X)  Approve. 

Stuart  E.  Schipter, 
Actinu  Auutant  Attorney  General, 

Civil  Division. 
Dated:  July  9. 1981. 

Memorandum  por  Mr.  Stuart  E.  ScRirrzR, 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Civil  Division 

Re:  (5)  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr. 
summary 

•  •  •  *  • 

We  also  seek  to  close  without  civil  suit  the 
matters  involving  Senator  Harrison  Wil- 
liams because  there  is  no  evidence  that  Sen- 
ator Williams  received  anything  more  than 
worthless  stock  certificates. 

Memorandum  for  Mr.  Stuart  E.  ScHirrxR. 
Actinc  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Civil  Division 

Re:  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  .  .  . 

combined  REQITEST  POR  AUTHORITY  TO  PILE 

suit  and  to  close 
Time  limit:  .  .  . 


Opposing  counsel:  ... 

Nature  of  claims:  .  .  . 

Amount  of  claims:  .  .  . 

Action  of  the  Criminal  Division:  .  .  . 

Recommendation:  .  .  .  those  involved 

with  Harrison  Williams  where  the  Govern- 
ment suffered  no  monetary  loss.  We  recom- 
mend closing  as  to  Williams  .  .  . 
introduction 

•  •  •  •  • 

[This  page  withheld— Outside  scope.] 
[This  page  withheld— Outside  scope.] 
(5)  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  [Alexander 
Peinberg,  George  Katz  and  Angelo  J.  Erri- 
chetti.] A  nine  count  indictment  charged 
Williams  with  violations  of  18  U.S.C. 
§5  201(0  (bribery),  201(g)  (acceptance  of 
gratuity),  203(a)  (unlawful  compensation  to 
Members  of  Congress).  Peinberg  and  de- 
fendants George  Katz  and  Angelo' J.  Erri- 
chetti were  charged  with  violation  of  18 
U.S.C.  S2  (aiding  and  abetting).  All  defend- 
ants were  charged  with  violation  of  18 
U.S.C.  §1371  (conspiracy)  and  1952  (inter- 
state travel  to  commit  unlawful  acts).  The 
case  against  Kate  and  Errichetti  was  sev- 
ered. The  trial  of  Williams  and  Peinberg  re- 
sulted in  jury  verdicts  of  guilty  on  all 
counts. 

On  Aufust  5.  1979,  in  New  York,  Williams 
took  possession  of  stock  certificates  in  a  val- 
ueless corporation.  No  cash  was  paid  to  Wil- 
liams or  the  other  defendants. 

DISCUSSION 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  is  one  factual  difference  with  re- 
spect to  Williams.  .  .  .  Similarly,  because 
Williams  took  nothing  of  value  (only  stock 
in  a  fictitious  corporation),  and  because  we 
are  unaware  of  any  other  losses  that  the 
Government  suffered  as  a  result  of  his  ac- 
tions, the  Government  can  claim  no  dam- 
ages. Consequently,  we  also  recommend 
that  no  dvil  action  be  instituted  against  him 
and  that  this  matter  be  closed  as  to  them. 


Conclusion 
Por   the   above    reasons,   we   recommend 
that: 

*  •  •  •  • 

(Five)  this  matter  be  closed  without  suit 
as  to  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

Jane  A.  Restani,  Director' 
Commercial  Litigation  Branch, 

Civil  DiviaioTL 

The  one  phrase  that  struck  me— be- 
cause we  are  imaware  of  any  other 
losses  that  the  Government  suffered 
as  a  result  of  his  actions— was  that 
there  was  no  suit  against  me  to  get 
anything  back.  The  Government  suf- 
fered no  losses  as  a  result  of  my  ac- 
tions. 

As  I  read  it,  it  just  hit  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  terrible  national  loss  that 
has  come  here  as  the  result  of  this 
Government's  escapade,  whatever  you 
call  it.  this  fantasy  of  wrongdoing,  a 
monumental  amount  of  resources  were 
put  into  this  search  for  criminality  in 
Congress,  coming  here  with  no  predi- 
cate, as  they  say,  no  probable  cause, 
coming  to  people— I  am  not  the  only 
one  they  came  to  with  no  prior  record, 
any  way,  of  wrongdoing,  criminal 
vrongdoing,  absolutely  not. 

When  it  comes  to  Government 
losses,  believe  me,  the  taxpayers  of 


this  country  are  paying  some  kind  of 
bill  for  Abscam  to  get  a  guy  like  me 
who  has  never  done  anything  wrong. 

As  I  told  my  dear  friend,  a  man  I  am 
not  politically  that  close  to.  the  major- 
ity leader,  but  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  him,  when  he  asked  me  a 
question  that  I  appreciated  him  asking 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  be  offend- 
ed if  I  recite  this.  He  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion that  he  should  have  asked,  as  the 
leader  of  this  Senate,  one  day  when  we 
were  just  conferring  and  there  were 
just  the  two  of  us.  And  as  he  said  it.  I 
smiled.  I  have  not  practiced  law  for  30 
years,  but  it  was  a  lawyer's  question, 
and  he  is  an  opposing  lawyer,  really. 

He  said,  "Pete,  are  we  going  to  have 
to  try  this  case?"  And  I  smiled  a  bit,  I 
think,  because  it  was  good  to  hear  that 
kind  of  old  lawyer  question.  As  a  de- 
fense lawyer  in  civil  cases  long  ago,  I 
used  to  say  it  a  lot.  "Are  we  going  to 
have  to  try  this  case?" 

And  my  reaction,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  recall,  I  said,  as  I  recall  it, 
"Howard,  yes,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
try  this  case."  I  do  not  know  if  at  that 
time  I  recognized  the  difficulty,  the 
hardship,  and  the  ordeal  I  am  putting 
all  the  Members  to.  But  I  said, 
"Howard,  if  I  had  as  much  as  touched 
that  money  and  had  thought  that  I 
might  even  think  of  taking  that 
money,  I  wouldn't  be  here  fighting 
this  case." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.    WILLIAMS.    I    am    happy    to 
yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  remember  that  con- 
versation vividly.  And  I  recall  the  an- 
guish that  obviously  beset  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  when  I  put  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  hear  him  say  today 
that  he  understands  the  feeling  of  ne- 
cessity that  I  had  in  having  to  put  the 
question  in  the  first  instance. 

As  I  recall,  there  was  one  other  part 
of  that  conversation,  as  well.  And  that 
was,  "Then,  as  the  Senate  debates  this 
issue,  we  are  going  to  resolve  every 
close  issue  for  Pete  Williams.  We  are 
going  to  see  that  you  get  a  fair  shot  at 
making  your  case." 

And  I  hope  that  we  have  done  that. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  acquitted  himself  well  and  the 
Senate  has  acquitted  itself  well. 

I  will  take  just  this  brief  time  to  say 
that  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
staying  on  the  floor  as  diligently  as 
they  have  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
and  I  commend  all  parties  for  their 
participation  so  far. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  ob- 
serve to  our  beloved  majority  leader 
that  there  were  many  things  about 
the  procedure  and  how  this  matter 
would  be  developed  that  my  lawyers 
and  I  suggested  and  were  not  agreed 
upon;  for  example,  the  possibility,  per- 
haps, of  allowing  witnesses  either  in 
the   Chamber   or   in   a   caucus   room 
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hearing.  I  have  not  had  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  a  full  opportunity. 

But,  believe  me,  I  know  the  majority 
leader  did  everything  possible  to  give 
me  the  opportunities  that  I  needed  to 
make  the  case  that  I  felt  and  do  feel 
compelled  to  make,  even  to  the  point 
of  being  very  generous,  considering  my 
physical  condition  when  I  had  to  re- 
cover from  surgery.  In  anticipation  of 
hours  on  my  feet,  my  doctor  informed 
me,  and  then  he  said  to  the  majority 
leader,  that  a  certain  amount  of  time 
was  needed  and  it  was  granted  immedi- 
ately. 

The  majority  leader  mentioned  6 
o'clock.  This  is  a  breaking  place  for  me 
if  it  is  for  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  breaking  point.  It  is  12  min- 
utes to  6.  I  am  prepared  now  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  recess  over  until 
Monday. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  withhold  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I 
gather  that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia has  something  to  announce. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  only  briefly  today.  Last 
night  I  spoke  briefly  about  my  conclu- 
sions regarding  Senate  Resolution  204 
as  reported  by  the  Ethics  Committee 
and  my  intention  to  proposed  two 
courses  of  action  with  respect  thereto. 

First,  next  week,  I  will  propose  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  pending 
measure  that  would  censure,  rather 
than  expel.  Senator  Williams  for  be- 
havior bringing  the  Senate  into  disre- 
pute. 

Second,  I  will  be  introducing  next 
week,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  (Mr.  Ste- 
vn«s),  an  original  Senate  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  full  Senate  investigation 
of  executive  branch  misconduct  re- 
garding the  Abscam  undercover  oper- 
ation and  related  executive  branch  in- 
vestigations and  other  activities  tar- 
geted against  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  investigation  would  be  de- 
signed to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  these  activities  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  separation  of  powers 
and  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
inherent  in  our  Constitution  and  to 
produce  recommendations  regarding 
what  protections  may  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  independence  and  integri- 
ty of  the  Congress. 

I  will  be  advocating  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  as  soon  as  possible, 
after  disposition  of  the  Williams 
matter. 

introduction 

Last  night,  I  had  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  20  exhibits,  cover- 
ing 78  pages,  that  I  believe  point  up 
the  need  for  the  kind  of  in-depth 
Senate  investigation  Senator  Stevens 
and  I  will  be  proposing.  These  exhibits 
are   also   critical,   in   my   opinion,   to 
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gaining  a  full  understanding  of  the 
extent  of  Government  misconduct  in 
this  case  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  itself  was  the  victim  of 
con  man  Mel  Weinberg's  own  scam. 

I  urge  all  Senators  and  their  aides  to 
review  these  exhibits  and  the  analysis 
of  them  that  I  have  made  and  am 
making  as  part  of  my  remarks  today. 

What  I  wish  to  do  now  is  to  summa- 
rize my  conclusions  for  my  colleagues. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  there  has 
been  the  grossest  misconduct  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  investigation  and  subsequent  pros- 
ecution of  Senator  Williams.  I  believe 
that  this  misconduct  far  exceeded  just 
the  Government's  failure  to  show 
there  was  a  valid  basis  for  pursuing 
Senator  Williams— and  it  certainly 
has  failed  to  show  that.  This  miscon- 
duct is  fully  developed  in  the  analysis 
I  am  about  to  make  and  I  invite  the 
close  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it 
now  and  over  the  weekend. 

I  believe  that  this  analysis  shows 
that  Abscam  was  an  undercover  oper- 
ation totally  out  of  control  because 
the  chief  operative,  Mel  Weinberg,  was 
totally  out  of  control.  Out  of  control 
in  implicating  Government  targets. 
And  out  of  control  in  terms  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  those  in  the  Govenmient 
supposed  to  be  supervising  him.  Wein- 
berg manipulated,  conned,  compro- 
mised, defrauded,  and  ultimately  made 
fools  of  the  Government  and  its 
agents. 

What  is  more,  as  this  became  more 
and  more  clear  throughout  the  oper- 
ation, officials  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, in  effect,  ignored  the  warnings 
from  its  own  prosecutors  that  the  op- 
eration was  out  of  hand. 

As  the  foUowing  analysis  demon- 
strates, what  emerges  in  Abscam  is  a 
trail  of  executive  branch  delay,  stall- 
ing, withholding,  and  finally  coverup 
of  Government  misconduct. 
decision 

I  have  followed  very  carefully  the 
deliberations  on  this  matter.  I  have 
studied  the  video  tapes  and  have  re- 
viewed the  evidence  for  and  against 
Senator  Williams.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  fellow  Senators  and 
with  others  whose  views  I  hold  in  high 
regard. 

I  have  reached  a  decision  that  it 
would  be  wrong,  that  it  would  be  a 
miscarriage  of  Justice,  to  proceed  at 
this  time  to  vote  the  ultimate  sanction 
against  Senator  Williams. 

SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENTS 

Mr.  President,  the  case  of  Senator 
Williams  is  an  extremely  troubling 
one. 

status  and  IMPLICATIONS  OP  PENDING 
CRIMINAL  PROCEEDING 

We  are,  in  effect,  being  impelled  to 
an  expulsion  of  a  fellow  Senator  be- 
cause of  his  conviction  by  a  jury  of 
having  committed  several  crimes  in- 
volving abuse  of  his  Senate  office. 


But  that  jury  verdict  is  not  all  there 
is  tQ  this  matter.  Serious  allegations 
have  been  made  that  there  has  been 
the  grossest  misconduct  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
investigation  and  subsequent  prosecu- 
tion of  Senator  Williams.  These  alle- 
gations, and  evidence  to  support  them, 
unfold  daily.  Yesterday  I  introduced 
for  printing  in  the  Record,  a  great 
deal  of  this  material,  which  appears 
beginning  at  page  2998. 

The  Ethics  Committee  argues  that 
explusion  is  warranted  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  criminal  proceed- 
ings. That  is  a  technically  correct  view 
of  the  Senate's  authority  and  power. 
But  would  expulsion  really  be  pro- 
posed if  Senator  Williams  had  been 
acquitted?  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
the  criminal  case  that  is  driving  the 
Senate  forward. 

As  was  pointed  out  so  forcefully  and 
eloquently  yesterday  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  there  is 
no  precedent,  even  in  recent  history, 
for  the  Senate  to  expel  a  Senator  for 
the  type  of  conduct  comparable  to  the 
conduct  charged  against  Senator  Wil- 
liams. All  cases  where  expulsion  has 
actually  occurred  have  involved  trea- 
sonous acts. 

And  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
this  body  has  expelled  a  Senator 
whose  criminal  conviction  was  still  in 
the  appellate  process.  In  fact,  the 
Senate  in  this  century  has  permitted 
three  convicted  Senators  to  continue 
to  sit  until  their  appeals  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

I  am  told  by  eminent  attorneys  for 
whom  I  have  high  regard  that  argu- 
ments and  evidence  being  mustered 
against  the  Government  may  very  well 
lead  to  an  overturning  of  the  jury  ver- 
dict as  well  as  a  dismissal  of  the  indict- 
ment on  due  process  grounds. 

A  reversal  of  Senator  Williams'  con- 
viction would,  in  my  judgment,  in  no 
way  excuse  his  conduct  nor  exonerate 
him  from  censure  for  conduct  improp- 
er by  a  U.S.  Senator.  But  the  possibili- 
ty of  reversal  on  appeal,  and  numerous 
unanswered  questions  about  this  case, 
do  mitigate  the  penalty  which  I  think 
the  Senate  can  fairly  impose— at  this 
time— to  redress  the  wrong  Senator 
Williams  has  done. 

RECENT  PRECEDENTS 

Senators  have  been  condemned,  cen- 
sured, and  denounced— but  not  ex- 
pelled—for conduct  that  many  would 
consider  worse  than  that  of  which 
Senator  Williams  is  accused.  These 
cases  involved  Senators  personally  en- 
riching themselves  by  large  amounts 
of  money  through  improper  use  of  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Senator.  Senator  Wil- 
liams—whatever  may  have  been  his  in- 
tentions-was not  enriched  by  his  un- 
fortunate escapades.  Indeed,  he  em- 
phatically rejected  a  direct  and  clearly 
criminal  bribery  attempt. 
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BXECUTIVZ  BRANCH  INVASION  Ot  SENATE 
INDEPENDENCi: 

To  rely  on  the  jury  verdict  in  this 
case,  obtained  as  it  was— I  will  under- 
take to  show— by  a  marauding  execu- 
tive branch  thoughtless  of  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers  t)etween 
the  great  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
is  to  abrogate  to  the  executive  our  re- 
sponsibility under  article  I.  section  5, 
clause  2,  of  the  Constitution  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  our  Members  and 
punish  those  who  go  astray.  We 
should  not,  in  the  name  of  self  disci- 
pline, in  effect  permit  the  executive 
branch  to  decide  who  may  sit  in  Con- 
gress. 

Moreover,  I  am  sure  all  Senators 
share  my  deep  concern  about  an  un- 
dercover operation  directed  against 
the  Senate  by  executive  branch  pros- 
ecutors who  unblinkingly  asserted  in 
an  October  2,  1981,  Government  brief 
on  this  matter  that  "imdercover  oper- 
atives do  not  need  probable  cause,  or 
even  reasonable  suspicion  to  com- 
mence an  investigation." 

Mind  you.  the  so-called  "undercover 
operative"  In  question  here  is  not  the 
clean-cut,  high-minded  agent  of  "This 
Is  Your  FBI"  fame.  Not  at  all.  The  op- 
erative here  is  one  of  the  sleaziest 
crooks  and  con  artists  ever  caught  and 
convicted  of  a  Federal  felony:  He  was 
then  turned  loose,  with  the  blessing 
and  protection  of  the  Government,  to 
pursue  and  ensnare  Members  of  the 
Congress  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  basis  to  suspect  them  of 
criminal  wrongdoing  or  propensities. 

In  the  words  of  former  dean  and  So- 
licitor General  Erwin  Griswold  in  the 
Williams'  "due  process"  brief  in  sup- 
port of  a  dismissal  of  the  indictment 
and  a  new  trial,  tolerance  of  the  un- 
ethical law  enforcement  standards  and 
practices  involved  in  Abscam  "trans- 
forms a  system  designed  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  into  a  system  that 
fosters  disobedience  in  order  to 
punish.  Such  a  system  serves  no  legiti- 
mate law  enforcement  interest,  and 
has  no  place  in  a  democratic  society". 

Such  an  operation  when  directed 
against  the  coequal  legislative  branch 
of  Government  by  the  executive 
branch  poses  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
separation  of  powers  and  checlcs  and 
balances  that  the  Constitution  estab- 
lishes to  protect  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  freedom  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Executive  branch  action— such  as 
through  the  manipulation  that  oc- 
curred in  the  1960's  and  1970's  of  FBI 
and  IRS  resources— to  develop  infor- 
mation which  could  be  used  to  at- 
tempt to  compromise  Members  of  the 
Congress  could  impair  the  constitu- 
tionally established  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Congress  Itself. 

Unchecked  abuse  of  executive 
branch  investigative  and  prosecutorial 
power  could  escalate  into  despotism 


and  the  ultimate  subservience  of  the 
Congress  to  the  executive  branch  in 
derogation  of  the  Constitution. 

It  takes  little  imagination  in  light  of 
the  events  of  the  last  decade  or  so  to 
conjure  up  a  scenario  whereby  an  ex- 
ecutive branch,  believing  the  tactics 
employed  in  Abscam  were  appropriate 
or  at  least  tolerated,  might  target  a 
Member  of  Congress  because  of  the 
Member's  antiadministration  views 
and  actions.  Toleration  by  us  of  the 
Government's  actions  under  the  previ- 
ous administration  in  this  case  would, 
in  my  view,  invite  its  repetition  under 
circumstances  that  could  produce  a 
disastrous  blow  to  our  constitutional 
form  of  Government. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  individual 
Senators  themselves  deserve  any  spe- 
cial protection  from  Government  un- 
dercover operations;  but  rather  that 
the  Constitution  requires  that  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Senate  be  protected 
from  such  invasions  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate's independence  can  be  preserved 
only  by  requiring  the  executive 
branch,  and  ultimately,  the  Congress 
to  consider  the  implications  for  the 
separation  of  powers  when  the  execu- 
tive targets  its  resources  against  a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

INVESTIGATION  Of  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  ABUSE  OF 
POWER 

It  is  vital  to  the  reputation  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Senate  that  we  act  immedi- 
ately to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
Abscam  operation  which,  by  unleash- 
ing without  cause  a  manufactured 
criminal  scheme  to  ensnare  whomever 
came  within  its  web,  could  if  repeated 
threaten  the  very  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

That  is  why  I  will  be  introducing 
next  week,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  (Mr. 
Stevens),  a  resolution  directing  a 
Senate  investigation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  its  Abscahi  oper- 
ations and  related  activities  directed 
against  Members  of  Congress.  I  intend 
to  ask  for  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time  after 
we  dispose  of  Senate  Resolution  204. 

SENATOR  WILLIAMS'  CONDUCT  WARRANTS 
CENSURE 

Notwithstanding  the  grossly  improp- 
er action  of  the  Government.  Senator 
Williams  did  in  my  opinion  act  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  a  Senator,  injur- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  Senate,  and 
generally  not  adhering  to  the  high 
standards  which  must  be  expected  of  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

Because  of  such  action,  I  am  pre- 
pared at  this  point  to  vote  to  censure 
Senator  Williams  in  strong  condem- 
natory language.  I  will  be  proposing  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  pending 
Senate  Resolution  204  to  accomplish 
that  censure.  The  basic  text  of  that 
amendment  appears  at  page  2998  of 
yesterday's  Record,  although  I  note 
that  I  may  be  making  minor  adjust- 


ments in  the  format  of  the  language 
before  I  submit  it. 

If  we  proceed  with  censure,  the 
Senate  would  not  be  foreclosed  from 
later  expelling  Senator  Williams  after 
the  appellate  courts  have  disposed  of 
his  appeal  or  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
end  of  this  term. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  vote  pre- 
maturely to  impose  what  amounts  to 
political  capital  punishment  on  Sena- 
tor Williams  by  revoking  his  right  to 
sit  in  the  Senate,  we  have  no  future 
option  if  his  conviction  is  overturned 
or  if  future  investigations  produce  evi- 
dence which  tends  to  exculpate  his  ac- 
tions. We  have  no  power  to  re-seat  a 
Senator  once  expelled. 

It  is  essential  to  the  historic  dignity 
of  the  Senate  and  its  respect  for  fair 
play  that  any  final  judgment  of  expul- 
sion await  both  the  exhaustion  of  Sen- 
ator Williams'  appeals  and  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  full  set  of 
circumstances  surrounding  the  allega- 
tions and  evidence  regarding  Govern- 
ment misconduct. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  criminal 
proceedings  should  be  concluded 
before  we  can  properly  proceed  with 
expulsion,  I  believe  it  is  also  the  csise 
that  we  are  not  bound  by  the  results 
of  that  process  or  the  findings  of  fact 
in  that  process.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  look  carefully  at  all  the  evi- 
dence and  to  determine  for  ourselves 
what  really  happened— what  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  Senator  Wil- 
UAMS  and  what  happened  with  respect 
to  the  Government's  entire  course  of 
dealing  in  the  Abscam  matter. 

WAS  A  CRIME  COMMITTED? 

Let  us  look  carefully  at  the  relation- 
ship between  Senator  Williams'  con- 
duct and  the  Government's  conduct. 
Dean  Griswold,  in  his  fine  reply  brief 
for  Senator  Williams,  concludes  as 
follows: 

The  court  seems  to  assume  that  Senator 
Williams  committed  a  crime  and  that  he 
should  therefore  be  punished.  But  does  this 
not  beg  the  question?  One  of  the  Issues  in 
this  case  is  whether,  In  all  of  the  circum- 
stances. Senator  Williams  did  commit  a 
crime.  It  is  easy  to  say.  "Well,  that  is  obvi- 
ous, at  least  in  light  of  the  jury  verdict." 
But  is  that  really  so? 

Let  us  explore  this  central  question 
of  the  Griswold  brief:  "Was  there  a 
crime?" 

As  Dean  Griswold  put  it: 

The  Oovemment  knew  of  no  particular 
crime  or  threat  of  crime  which  it  was  seek- 
ing to  uncover  or  track  down.  The  only  ob- 
jective of  the  operation  was  to  see  if  the 
Government  could  create  a  crime  which 
would  be  committed  at  the  Government's 
instigation. 

And,  I  would  add,  a  crime,  if  one  oc- 
curred, every  element  of  which  was 
the  product  of  the  Government's  arti- 
fice. 

The  manufacture  of  a  crime  to  be 
committed  totally  as  a  result  of  the 
Government's  instigation  may  be  justi- 
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fiable  if  the  Government  has  a  sound 
basis  for  suspecting  the  target  is  guilty 
of  criminal  activity  which  should  be 
prevented  and  merely  provides  the 
target  with  an  opportunity  to  engage 
in  criminality. 

In  fact,  the  law  sets  standards  for 
determining  when  it  is  permissible  for 
the  Government  to  proceed  to  uncover 
criminal  behavior  by  this  means. 
These  standards  apply  to  efforts  to 
protect  any  person— be  he  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor or  the  man  on  the  street— from 
being  lured  into  a  criminal  enterprise. 

PREDISPOSITION 

An  essential  requirement  to  legiti- 
mize such  an  undercover  operation  is 
that  there  must  be  a  predisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  to  commit  a 
crime.  The  rule  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  determine  Senator  Williams' 
predisposition  in  this  case  is  set  out  in 
the  Viviano  case.  That  rule  requires 
that  there  must  be: 

(1)  an  existing  course  of  criminal  conduct 
similar  to  the  crime  for  which  the  defend- 
ant Is  charged.  (2)  an  already  formed  design 
on  the  part  of  the  accused  to  commit  the 
crime  for  which  he  is  charged,  and  (3)  a  will- 
ingness to  commit  the  crime  for  which  he  is 
charged  as  evidenced  by  the  accused's  ready 
response  to  the  Inducement. 

The  prosecution  relied  on  Senator 
Williams'  alleged  involvement  in  the 
Biocel  Corp.  matter  and  the  Ritz 
Casino  project.  But  the  Ritz  matter 
could  not  have  been  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  predisposition 
since  it  did  not  come  to  the  Govern- 
ment's attention  until  October  1979. 
long  after  Senator  Williams  had 
become  a  target  of  a  persistent 
Abscam  operation. 

And  the  Oovemment  did  not  learn 
of  the  Biocel  matter  imtil  it  began  to 
prepare  for  trial. 

Yet.  testimony  about  allegations  re- 
garding these  matters  was  presented 
to  the  Jury  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Senator  had  engaged  in  a 
course  of  criminal  conduct  similar  to 
the  accusations  arising  out  of  Abscam. 

Worse  yet,  this  was  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment prosecutor  even  though  he 
had  in  his  possession  the  January  24, 
1977,  report  of  a  New  Jersey  State  in- 
vestigation exonerating  Senator  Wil- 
UAMS  of  any  wrongdoing  in  the  Biocel 
matter.  This  action  by  the  prosecutor 
seems  to  me  highly  improper  and  prej- 
udicial. 

The  other  hard  evidence  of  an  exist- 
ing course  of  similar  criminal  conduct 
consists  of  the  March  24,  1979, 
"bagman"  statement  made  by  Angelo 
Errichetti  concerning  Alexander  Fein- 
berg.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  this  and  similar  remarks 
about  Senator  Williams  were  manu- 
factured by  the  Government's  under- 
cover con  man,  Mel  Weinberg. 

Some  900  tapes  were  made  during 
the  Abscam  operation.  Many  .  never 
have  been  transcribed.  Many  were 
missing— many  disappearing  while  in 
Weinberg's  custody.  Many  have  gaps. 


Custody  and  control  of  most  of  these 
tapes  were  entrusted  to  Mel  Weinberg. 
The  decision  as  to  what  to  tape  and 
what  not  to  was  entrusted  to  him. 
When  the  tapes  were  heard  and  tran- 
scribed by  the  FBI  was  controlled  by 
Weinberg  in  terms  of  when  he  chose 
to  send  them  in.  The  Octotwr  2,  1981, 
letter  from  former  Federal  P>rosecutor 
Ekiward  Plaza,  which  I  had  printed  in 
yesterday's  Rscoro  at  page  2999  as 
exhibit  1,  substantiates  all  of  this. 

Thus,  it  was  very  difficult  as  Abscam 
unfolded  for  supervisors  and  Justice 
Department  lawyers  to  understand  the 
chain  of  events,  the  relevancy  of 
events,  and  the  interconnection  of 
events.  Even  upon  careful  study  now 
in  chronological  sequence,  uncovering 
the  truth  is  still  very  difficult.  Howev- 
er, with  the  guidance  of  an  experi- 
enced former  prosecutor  like  Mr. 
Plaza,  who  is  very  well  informed  about 
all  aspects  of  Abscam.  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  weave  disparate  threads  to- 
gether into  a  fabric.  What  emerges 
when  that  is  done  is  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy woven  out  of  whole  cloth  inso- 
far as  Senator  Williams  is  concerned. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Tapes  of  March  1 
and  March  5  involving  an  Edward 
Ellis,  a  New  Jersey  owner  of  the 
Garden  State  Raceway  property— not 
himself  involved  in  the  titanium 
mine— demonstrates  exactly  how  Mel 
Weinberg  created  the  words  and  ac- 
tions the  Government  wanted  in  order 
to  produce  criminal  prosecutions. 
These  tapes  were  printed  in  yester- 
day's Record  at  pages  3018  and  3019  as 
exhibits  3  and  4. 

On  the  March  5.  1979,  tape.  Mr.  Ellis 
on  five  separate  occasions  in  a  relative- 
ly short  meeting  with  undercover  FBI 
Agent  Amoroso  describes  Alexander 
Feinberg  as  Williams'  bagman  (p.  11. 
15,  and  19). 

A  reference  to  Senator  Williams 
having  a  bagman  apparently  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  very  im- 
portant to  showing  some  predisposi- 
tion toward  criminality  on  Senator 
Williams'  part.  I  note  that  yesterday 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin)  made  specific  mention  of  such 
a  reference  by  Errichetti  on  March  24. 

That  being  the  case,  why  has  not 
the  Government  relied  on  the  repeat- 
ed Ellis  references  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams having  a  bagman,  references 
that  came  19  days  before  Errichetti's? 

The  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
is  because  of  the  way  that  Ellis'  state- 
ment was  manufactured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  fabrication  process  is 
revealed  by  another  tape,  not  pub- 
lished by  the  Ethics  Committee,  of  a 
March  1,  1979,  telephone  call  between 
Ellis  and  Mel  Weinberg.  Weinberg  pro- 
poses and  Ellis  agrees  to  meet  one-half 
hour  before  the  March  5  meeting  to 
"go  over  it"  (pp.  11  and  16).  Signifi- 
cantly, in  this  conversation.  Ellis  de- 
scribes Feinberg.  not  as  a  bagman,  but 


as  Williams'  man.  Williams'  boy.  and 
best  man  at  his  wedding  (p.  14). 

In  a  phone  call  Weint)erg  received 
after  this  one,  he  tells  Ellis'  partner. 
William  Hyman,  that  there  would  be 
no  problem  getting  the  loan  "if  Ellis 
does  what  I  tell  him  •  •  •  when  I 
spoke  to  you  down  in  Florida"  and  as- 
sures Hyman  that  he's  going  "to  meet 
•  •  *  him  at  9:30  in  the  morning,  a 
half  hour  before.  I'm  going  to  go  over 
it  with  him  again"  (p.  17). 

Ellis  also  was  apparently  coached  by 
Errichetti  who  stated  4  days  later,  on 
a  March  8  tape  of  a  meeting  with 
Weinberg.  Amoroso,  and  Feinberg. 
that  he  had  told  Ellis  to  make  the 
bagman  statement  (p.  9).  Excerpts 
from  this  tape  appear  at  page  3022 
of  yesterday's  Record. 

From  these  conversations.  I  think  it 
is  inescapable  that  the  references  by 
Ellis  to  possible  criminality  involving 
Senator  Williams  were  a  product  en- 
tirely of  Weinberg's  contrivance  and 
coaching. 

There  emerges  from  all  of  the  tapes 
and  other  evidence  available  a  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  Mel  Weinberg 
instructed  Errichetti  and  perhaps 
others  to  whom  he  already  had  given 
or  promised  money  to  make  incrimi- 
nating statements  about  Senator  Wil- 
liams in  front  of  a  duped  FBI  under- 
cover agent  McCarthy— the  directing 
agent  first  in  charge  and  who  posed  as 
the  Sheik's  top  representative— in 
order  to  convince  the  FBI  that  there 
were  grounds  to  conclude  that  Senator 
Williams  was  predisposed  to  take  a 
bribe.  It  is  clear  that  Errichetti  had  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  of  cash  from  Wein- 
berg prior  to  making  on  March  24  his 
bagman  reference  about  Alex  Fein- 
berg. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues,  how  can  Er- 
richetti's bagman  statement  of  March 
24  be  relied  upon  as  a  legitimate  basis 
for  reaching  any  judgment  about  Sen- 
ator Williams  In  terms  of  predisposi- 
tion. 

Rather,  as  it  turned  out.  the  Oovem- 
ment already  had  strong  evidence 
from  the  same  expert  that  Senator 
Williams  was  not  susceptible  to  brib- 
ery—as events  would  later  prove  to  be 
absolutely  correct. 

This  exculpatory  evidence  appears 
in  a  portion  of  the  March  8  tape  not 
printed  by  the  Ethics  Committee.  In 
that  meeting.  Mel  Weinberg  repeated- 
ly goads  Errichetti  to  get  Williams  to 
take  a  $10,000  or  more  bribe  and  Erri- 
chetti keeps  responding  "no  [expletive 
deleted]  way",  "forget  Williams", 
"U.S.  Senator,  forget  it"  (pp.  21.  22, 
and  23). 

If  there  is  one  thing  you  would  think 
Errichetti  would  be  credible  about,  it 
would  be  who  would  not  accept  a 
bribe.  But  that  was  not  enough  for  the 
Government. 

Let  me  discuss  yet  another  example 
of  Weinberg  super  manipulation  and 
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fabrication:  In  the  same  March  5  tape, 
Edward  Ellis,  after  coaching  by  Wein- 
berg, indicates  to  undercover  FBI  man 
McCarthy  that  he  can  corrupt  Senator 
Williams  and  that  he  has  already 
bribed  him— he  "cost  me  a  hundred 
thousand  bucks"  (pp.  10  and  15). 
Later,  In  the  March  8  tape  both  Fein- 
berg  and  Errichetti,  talking  about  how 
Ellis  had  oversold  the  Williams  con- 
nection, indicate  Ellis  had  probably 
never  even  met  Senator  Williams  (pp. 
20  and  51). 

As  is  confirmed  by  much  other  evi- 
dence, this  was  Weinberg's  standard 
method  of  operation.  As  he  told  nu- 
merous Government  prosecutors,  "we 
would  have  no  cases"  if  he  did  not  put 
words  in  people's  mouths. 

Weinberg's  scam  depended  upon 
convincing  members  of  various  busi- 
ness ventures,  including  the  titanium 
mining  venture,  that  the  Arabs  wanted 
to  deal  with  persons  who  could  get 
public  officials  involved  in  promoting 
their  business  interests  in  any  manner 
possible,  legally  permissible  or  not.  He 
stressed  repeatedly  that  if  the  public 
official  had  a  financial  stake  in  the 
venture,  according  to  his  scenario,  the 
Arabs  liked  it  even  better.  Especially  if 
the  public  official  gave  the  appearance 
of  corruptibility. 

In  sum,  Weinberg  would  advise  that 
what  the  Arabs  need  to  be  told  before 
they  would  make  a  loan  is  that  the 
businessmen  have  politicians  available 
in  case  they  or  the  Sheik  ever  need  to 
call  on  them  for  help  and  paying  them 
off  in  advance  is  the  way  they  like  to 
assure  that.  This  is  indeed  the  case. 
This  line  is  a  major  theme  of  Wein- 
berg's March  1  telephone  conversation 
with  Hyman  (p.  17)  and  Weinberg's 
July  16,  1979,  taped  conversation  with 
Greorge  Katz,  the  principal  Investor  in 
the  titanium  mine  venture  (pp.  14,  15, 
16.  18. 19,  and  22). 

Getting  Angelo  Errichetti  to  make 
these  kinds  of  false  representations 
was  no  problem.  He  already  was  total- 
ly corrupt.  He  willingly  forged  a  letter 
from  Senator  Williams  at  Weinberg's 
instigation  and  duplicated  and  forged 
certificates  of  deposit— for  almost  a 
half  million  dollars— on  blanks  Wein- 
berg had  supplied  him.  He  was  more 
than  eager  to  play  his  role  in  this 
sham. 

Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  contact  memorandum  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  regarding  the  Wein- 
berg-contrived  bagman  and  $100,000 
bribe  statements  by  Ellis  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  basis  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's decision  to  go  after  Senator 
Williams.  If  this  is  true— and  a  reli- 
able source  involved  with  the  Abscam 
prosecution  has  stated  that  it  is— this 
alone  demonstrates  that  the  prosecu- 
torial integrity  of  the  executive 
branch  has  been  gravely  compromised, 
the  victim  of  another  Mel  Weinberg 
scam. 


It  is  such  new  evidence  and  allega- 
tions, new  interpretations  and  inter- 
connecting of  seemingly  unrelated 
events,  'Questions  about  the  untran- 
scribed  tapes  and  undocumented  meet- 
ings in  Abscam,  and  the  untold  story 
of  the  entire  operation  that  convince 
me  that  the  Senate  does  not  know  all 
it  should  before  it  proceeds  to  vote  to 
expel  Senator  Williams. 

Evidence  deliberately  kept  back 
from  the  jury  has  already  come  to 
light  which,  had  it  been  presented, 
might  well  have  altered  the  verdict. 
Indeed,  one  juror— Sal vatore  Otta- 
viano— swore  under  oath  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1981.  that  had  he  been- aware 
of  the  Justice  Department's  November 
29,  1979,  memorandum  about  a  No- 
vember 11  Justice  Department  meet- 
ing and  the  concern  in  the  Depart- 
ment at  that  time  that  the  case 
against  Senator  Williams  was  weak, 
he  would  have  never  voted  to  convict. 

But  it  is  only  that  jury  verdict  that 
now  holds  in  place  manufactured  facts 
and  inferences  which  even  the  pros- 
ecution, we  now  know,  doubted  would 
hold  firm. 

Without  the  jury's  unwitting  en- 
dorsement of  the  Government's  post 
facto  justification  for  proceeding  to 
target  Senator  Williams,  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  criminal  case  against  the 
Senator. 

To  mask  its  embarrassment,  the 
prosecution  argued,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  "It  is  permissible  for  Govern- 
ment undercover  agents  to  initiate 
criminal  activity  even  when  there  is  no 
reason  to  t>elieve  that  the  defendant  is 
engaged  in  wrongdoing.  Undercover 
operatives  do  not  need  probable  cause, 
or  even  reasonable  suspicion,  to  com- 
mence an  investigation." 

The  cases  cited  by  the  Government 
to  support  this  theory  are  in  no  way 
comparable  to  the  kind  of  extensive, 
prolonged,  persistently  persuasive  and 
all-consimiing  operation  that  was  di- 
rected against  Senator  Williams  Euid 
others. 

STATE  OF  MIND  RE  COMIf  ITTING  A  CRIME 

The  second  test  for  predisposition  is: 
Was  a  design  to  commit  the  crime  al- 
ready formed  in  Senator  Williams' 
mind? 

The  facts  show  that  prior  to  the 
Government's  intervention  there  was 
no  plan.  It  was  invented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  put  in  place  by  its  opera- 
tive, Mel  Weinberg. 

If  guesswork  and  rumor  supported 
by  manufactured  corroboration  are  to 
be  the  standard  for  due  process,  then 
no  one  is  free  from  the  danger  of 
being  targeted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  do  not  have  to  invent  a  case  of  the 
Government's  apparent  willingness  to 
target  a  U.S.  Senator  for  a  bribe  offer 
without  any  reasonable  basis  for  sus- 
pecting that  Senator.  As  Senator 
Inouve  described  yesterday,  that  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  Senator  Strom 


Thurmond  as  a  result  of  an  allegation 
by  former  Representative  John  Jen- 
rette.  In  his  trial,  the  following  ex- 
change took  place  between  his  coun- 
sel, Kenneth  M.  Robinson,  and  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Criminal  Division,  Philip  Heymann: 

Mr.  Robinson.  After  you  learned  that  Mr. 
Jenrette  had  made  an  allegation  about  a 
Senator  on  a  video  tape,  can  you  tell  us  why 
the  offer  was  not  made  when  you  had  three 
weeks  before  the  shutdown  of  Abscam? 

Mr.  Heymarn.  The  first  time  I  think  I 
learned  of  Mr.  Jenrette's  statement  about 
Senator  Thurmond  was  when  U.S.  Attorney 
Ruff  called  rae  up  and  said:  "I  want  to  go 
ahead  and  offer  in  some  way  •  •  ••■  i  don't 
remember  how  •••  •  •  an  opportunity  for 
Senator  Thotmond  to  come  and  take 
money,  because  we  found  this  in  the  record 
and  we  think  that  we  ought  to  follow  this 
through." 

And  I  said  "Go  ahead. "  That  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  it,  so  for  me  the  timing 
was  within  15  minutes  of  the  time  the 
phone  rang  I  said  "yes." 

Mr.  Robinson.  So,  you  don't  Icnow  what 
Mr.  Ruff  and  others  did  about  proceeding 
against  Senator  Thurmond? 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  don't  know,  exactly  what 
they  did.  but  they  did  proceed  and  Senator 
Thurmond,  I  think  did  not  respond.  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  happened. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  decision 
made  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  proceed  against 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  soley  because  he  was 
mentioned  by  a  man  the  Government 
knew  at  that  very  time  was  himself 
corrupt  and  unreliable.  The  bribe  to 
Jenrette  had  been  paid  the  month 
before,  and  yet  the  prosecutors  appar- 
ently made  no  effort  whatsoever  to 
substantiate  his  statement  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
had  any  predisposition  to  commit  a 
crime. 

Nevertheless,  this  very  same  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Heymann  testi- 
fied to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  March  4,  1980,  after  the  existence 
of  the  Abscam  operation  became 
public  knowledge,  that  "where  we  are 
met  by  the  representatives  of  an  initi- 
ating agent  of  uncertain  reliability,  we 
seek  to  take  every  precaution  against 
involvement  of  the  innocent." 

Abscam  was  a  wholesale  fishing  ex- 
pedition with  the  executive  branch 
using  a  large  net  to  try  to  trap  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  could  have  mount- 
ed into  a  massive  assault  upon  the 
Constitution.  Any  Senator,  no  matter 
how  unblemished  his  or  her  record, 
could  have  been  targeted. 

Due  process  requires  strict  observ- 
ance of  rules  to  protect  all  citizens 
from  entrapment— from  deliberate  de- 
signs to  overcome  the  will  of  someone 
resisting  temptation  and  criminality. 

That  is  why  the  Senate  must  not 
ignore  those  standards  in  making  a  de- 
cision in  the  matter  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams. 

No  one  is  Immune  from  rumor  and 
Innuendo.  Someone  is  almost  always 
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available  to  circulate  gossip  or  fabri- 
cate changes  against  any  elected  offi- 
cial. 

People  can  always  be  found  who  will 
say  anything. 

Hence,  if  the  FBI  agent  in  charge  is 
gullible,  compromised,  or  simply  care- 
less, and  hence  fails  to  supervise  his 
undercover  operator,  as  the  evidence 
indicates  beyond  any  doubt  happened 
in  Abscam,  an  individual  in  any  walk 
of  life  could  be  made  the  target  of  a 
sophisticated,  persistent  scam.  This 
conclusion  is  buttressed  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Heymann's  testimo- 
ny to  the  House  Judiciary  Conmiittee 
on  March  4,  1980,  about  how  "special 
training"  is  provided  for  all  undercov- 
er FBI  agents,  "with  emphasis  on  in- 
struction in  legal  areas,  including  en- 
trapment." He  said  nothing  of  provid- 
ing any  training  to  an  undercover  op- 
erative like  Mel  Weinberg,  however. 
ready  response  without  persuasion 

The  third  standard  regarding  predis- 
position asks:  Did  Senator  Williams 
make  a  ready  response  to  criminal  in- 
ducement? Judge  Learned  Hand,  one 
of  our  great  Federal  appellate  judges, 
articulated  the  standard  as  "ready  and 
willing  without  persuasion"  to  commit 
a  crime. 

Senator  Williams,  it  is  clear  from 
all  the  tapes  and  transcripts,  was  a 
tough  man  to  persuade. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  1979, 
Weinberg  kept  pouring  on  the  pres- 
sure, urging  long-time  friends  and  as- 
sociates of  Williams  to  get  "Pete"  to 
go  along  because  there  would  be  no 
loan  and  no  successful  business  ven- 
ture without  him.  All  to  no  avail. 
Weinberg  and  Errichetti  finally  had  to 
engage  in  the  infamous  coaching  ses- 
sions in  June  1979.  That  is  when  they 
contended  that  all  Senator  Williams 
needed  to  do  to  help  his  friends  was  a 
little  play  actinr.  that  he  would  never 
really  have  to  do  anything  to  get  any 
contracts  because  the  venture  could 
make  it  on  its  own  since  there  was  a 
ready  market  in  the  private  sector  for 
paint  pigments. 

Absence  of  persuasion  is  supposed  to 
be  crucial  for  a  finding  of  predisposi- 
tion. Yet  Senator  Williams  was 
pushed,  pulled,  tugged,  and  insinuated 
up  to  the  threshold.  And  if  he  crossed 
that  threshold,  why  was  it  that  the 
Government  as  late  as  November  1979 
did  not  think  it  had  an  acceptable 
case— long  after  Senator  Williams 
had  his  June  meeting  with  the  sheik 
and  had  received  the  bogus  stock  cer- 
tificates? 

If  the  Government  thought  it  did 
not  have  a  clear  case  after  those  9 
months  of  persistent  efforts,  that 
should  have  been  the  end  of  the  crimi- 
nal proceeding.  But,  for  reasons  that  I 
expect  will  come  out  eventually,  the 
Government  was  driven  to  make  a  case 
against  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  to  get  such 
a  case  before  a  jury  to  complement  the 


cases  it  was  building  against  Members 
of  the  House. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analy- 
sis of  the  three  elements  of  predisposi- 
tion, I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment not  only  failed  to  satisfy  all 
three  but  failed  to  satisfy  even  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  predisposition  it 
needed  to  prove  against  Senator  Wil- 
liams. The  threat  to  individual  liberty 
posed  by  this  kind  of  unrelenting,  un- 
controlled Government  action  to 
create  criminal  activity  is  enormous.  A 
U.S.  Senator  thrown  into  the  criminal 
justice  system  as  a  result  of  such  ac- 
tivities may  have  the  resources  avail- 
able to  defend  against  the  Govern- 
ment's misconduct.  To  the  Individual 
private  citizen  who  may  not  have 
these  resources  available,  the  threat  Is 
far  greater  in  terms  of  the  conse- 
quences of  prosecutional  abuse. 

EXTENT  or  GOVERNMENT  MISCONDUCT:  THE 
DOUBLE  SCAM 

What  is  now  clear,  I  believe,  from 
the  record,  is  that  there  is  far  more 
here  thaui  just  a  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  show  there  was  a  valid  basis 
for  pursuing  Senator  Williams,  far 
more  than  was  ever  presented  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  before  it  reached  its 
recommendation  or  to  the  trial  judge 
at  the  tie  of  the  due  process  hearing. 

We  can  see  now  from  the  affidavit  of 
Marie  Weinberg,  the  tragically  and  re- 
cently deceased  wife  of  Mel  Weinberg, 
that  Abscam  was  actually  a  double 
scam.  The  con  man  was  not  only  out 
of  control  in  implicating  Government 
targets.  He  was  also  out  of  control  in 
terms  of  his  relationship  to  those  in 
the  (jrovemment  supposed  to  be  super- 
vising him.  Weinberg  manipulated, 
conned,  compromised,  defrauded,  and 
ultimately  made  fools  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  agents. 

Why  should  we  believe  Marie  Wein- 
berg's accusations? 

Well,  for  one  thing  she  was  consist- 
ent. She  related  the  same  events 
during  hours  of  taped  telephone  calls 
with  a  Jack  Anderson  investigative  re- 
porter and  during  4  hours  of  video 
taped  discussions  with  the  ABC  televi- 
sion network.  We  now  know  that  rele- 
vant aspects  of  her  affidavit  were  con- 
firmed in  a  statement  to  the  FBI— 
which  I  printed  in  the  Record  yester- 
day as  part  of  exhibit  7  at  page 
3028— by  Errichetti's  nephew,  Joseph 
DiLorenzo,  regarding  a  meeting  on 
April  1,  1979,  between  Errichetti  and 
Weinberg.  According  to  the  December 
17,  1980,  Plaza  memorandum  attached 
to  his  letter  to  Judge  Penn,  DiLorenzo 
also  told  this  to  Plaza  and  another 
Justice  Department  lawyer. 

At  such  an  April  1  meeting,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Weinberg 
and  Errichetti  split  up  $75,000  of  the 
$100,000  FBI  bribe  money  intended  for 
but  apparently  never  received  by  Ken- 
neth McDonald  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Casino  Control  Commission.  The 
letter     containing     this     information 


about  the  nephew  was  not  made  avail- 
able tt)  defense  attorneys  until  E>ecem- 
ber  2,  1981,  2  months  after  it  was  writ- 
ten by  former  first  principal  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  New  Jersey  Edward 
Plaza. 

Both  Plaza  and  Errichetti's  nephew 
are  supported  in  this  version  of  events 
by  Errichetti  saying  to  Weinberg  at 
the  April  8  meeting  that  "MacDonald 
isn't  getting  a  [expletive  deleted) 
quarter.  No  way.  I  may  buy  him  a 
cigar,  a  three  dollar  cigar,  but  that's  it. 
but  there  ain't  no  [expletive  deleted] 
way  I'm  gonna  offer,  give  him  the 
money"  (page  27). 

Finally,  this  theory  is  also  supported 
in  a  most  unlikely  way  by  a  tape  of  a 
telephone  call  that  Weinberg  made  to 
Errichetti  on  April  1,  1979,  the  day 
that  the  Errichetti-Weinlaerg  meeting 
allegedly  occurred.  I  printed  this  tape 
in  the  Record  yesterday  as  exhibit  8 
at  page  S1506.  This  tape  is  another  ex- 
ample of  how  relevant  tapes  have 
often  been  overlooked.  On  this  tape. 
Weinberg  and  Errichetti  discuss  the 
attempted  payment  of  the  $100,000 
bribe  to  McDonald  2  days  earlier  and 
go  out  of  their  way  to  make  it  clear 
that  $75,000  of  the  money  was  finally 
taken  by  McDonald.  Of  course,  no  ref- 
erence is  made  to  any  meeting  that 
day  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

There  are  two  very  unusual  things 
about  this  tape.  First,  the  tape  begins 
with  Weinberg  stating  'April  1,  2:30 
p.m..  Sunday,  I  am  returning  the 
mayor's  call. "  He  then  places  the  call 
and  charges  it  to  his  office  phone. 
Two-thirty  was  approximately  the 
time  that  Errichetti's  nephew  told  the 
grand  jury  that  Weinberg  and  Erri- 
chetti had  met  that  day.  After  the 
nephew's  grand  jury  testimony,  the 
FBI  agents  apparently  found  this  tape 
and  by  virtue  of  the  lead-In,  disbe- 
lieved the  nephew's  testimony.  Howev- 
er, I  have  learned  that  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorneys,  skeptical  as  to  the 
time  when  the  call  actually  occurred 
that  date,  had  telephone  company  toll 
records  checked.  They  showed,  I  am 
advised,  that  the  call  actually  was 
made  at  5:30  p.m. 

The  second  strange  thing  about  that 
call  is  that  neither  Weinberg  nor  Erri- 
chetti used  any  profanity  throughout 
a  7-page  transcript.  A  cursory  review 
of  any  other  tape  involving  the  two 
will  quickly  reveal  how  unique  is  that 
occurrence.  Errichetti,  particularly,  is 
almost  incapable  of  letting  more  than 
a  sentence  go  without  embellishing  it 
with  major  profanity. 

Parenthetically,  I  wish  to  explain  to 
my  colleagues  that.  In  the  material  ap- 
pearing at  page  3028  in  yesterday's 
Record,  two  "Christ's"  were  deleted 
from  the  transcript  of  the  April  1  tele- 
phone tape.  This  was  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment I»rinting  Office  at  my  request 
to  remove  any  profanity  from  any  ma- 
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terial  in  case  we  had  missed  any  in  our 
editing. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  for 
all  this  and  the  reason  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  never  been  able  to  find 
the  $75,000  is  that  Weinberg  and  Erri- 
chetti  ripped  it  off  and  that  this 
phone  call  was  a  play  act  that  Wein- 
berg conned  Errichetti  into  joining  in 
order  to  give  Weinberg  something  to 
use  to  convince  his  "bosses"  that  the 
target  had  actually  taken  the  bribe. 

Interestingly,  Jack  Anderson's  Janu- 
ary 18,  1982,  column  which  is  printed 
in  yesterday's  Record  as  part  of  exhib- 
it 20  at  page  3076  asserts  that  Erri- 
chetti has  indicated  to  Anderson 
through  an  intermediary  that  he  gave 
$75,000  to  Weinberg  at  that  meeting 
and  would  so  swear  under  oath  if  he 
was  given  limited  "use"  immunity. 
Weinberg  denied  under  oath  to  a 
grand  jury  that  he  had  had  any  such 
meeting  with  Errichetti  that  day  or 
that  he  got  money  from  Errichetti 
then  or  at  any  other  time. 

Which  convicted  felon,  liar,  and  con 
man  is  one  to  believe?  Hard  to  choose 
on  the  face  of  it— except  that  the  evi- 
dence from  Errichetti's  nephew,  from 
Marie  Weinberg,  from  the  March  8 
tape,  and  from  the  April  1  tape  itself 
also  strongly  suggests  that  Weinberg 
pulled  off  the  ultimate— a  quintuple 
scam— scamming  Errichetti,  McDon- 
ald, and  the  U.S.  Government  for 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  scam- 
ming each  of  the  others  and  scamming 
Errichetti  a  second  time  in  the  scam  to 
cover  their  scam. 

Also,  we  learned  only  last  week  that 
FBI  affidavits  filed  on  February  23 
before  Judge  Pratt  fully  corroborate 
Marie  Weinberg's  allegations  that  nu- 
merous personal  effects  from  her 
home  were  turned  over  to  FBI  agents 
by  her  husband  when  the  Weinbergs 
moved  to  Florida  in  the  summer  of 
1979,  including  an  organ,  men's  suits 
and  sportscoats,  women's  fur  coats, 
and  large  furniture  items.  Three  FBI 
agents  admitted  under  oath  that  they 
paid  Mel  Weinberg  over  $7,500  for  var- 
ious items  of  personal  property. 

Besides  attesting  to  Marie's  reliabil- 
ity, these  affidavits  show  incredible  in- 
sensltivlty  on  the  part  of  the  FBI  and 
the  Justice  Department.  Chief  Pros- 
ecutor Puccio  now  defends  these  ac- 
tions by  the  FBI  and  suggests  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  agents— including 
the  chief  FBI  undercover  operative 
who  succeeded  Agent  McCarthy,  An- 
thony Amoroso— had  been  compro- 
mised by  engaging  in  personal  finan- 
cial transactions  with  Weinberg  is  ir- 
relevant to  Senator  Williams'  case. 

Despite  Mr.  Puccio 's  assertions  in 
Judge  Pratt's  court  that  there  was 
nothing  improper  about  these  transac- 
tions, they  clearly  violate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  Standards  of  Con- 
duct regulations,  in  part  45  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  govern- 


ing the  behavior  of  all  Justice  Depart- 
ment employees. 

These  regulations  provide  generally, 
in  section  45.735-2,  that  Department 
of  Justice  employees  shall  "conduct 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  creates 
and  maintains  respect  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment", and  avoid  any  action  "which 
might  result  in,  or  create  the  appear- 
ance of  using  public  office  for  private 
gain",  "giving  preferential  treatment 
to  any  person",  or  "losing  complete  in- 
dependence or  impartiality". 

I  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  agents'  activity,  at  a  mini- 
mum, created  the  appearance  of  pro- 
hibited conduct. 

More  specifically,  the  regulations 
provide,  in  section  45.735-14,  that  a 
Department  of  Justice  employee 
"shall  not  solicit  or  accept  for  himself 
or  another  person,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  gift,  gratuity,  favor,  entertain- 
ment, loan,  or  any  other  thing  of  mon- 
etary value  from  a  person  who  *  *  • 
conducts  operations  or  activities  that 
are  regulated  by  the  Department  •  •  • 
[or]  has  interests  that  may  be  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  performance  or 
nonperformance  of  the  employee's  of- 
ficial duty."  The  agents'  conduct  falls 
afoul  of  both  these  standards. 

First,  the  agents  were  responsible 
for  overseeing  and  regulating  Mel 
Weinberg's  operations  and  activities. 
Second,  as  the  record  amply  illus- 
trates, Weinberg  clearly  had  an  inter- 
est that  was  "substantially  affected  by 
the  performance  or  nonperformance" 
of  the  agents'  official  duty.  I  do  not 
see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  that 
the  agents,  by  entering  into  financial 
transactions  with  Mel  Weinberg,  vio- 
lated these  regulatory  prohibitions 
against  such  conduct. 

So  the  executive  branch  Is  urging 
the  courts  to  take  a  head-in-Jhe-sand 
approach  and  ignore  conflicts  of  inter- 
est and  the  appearance  of  such  con- 
flicts on  the  part  of  the  agents  who 
were  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
man  who  in  fact  was  rurming  them. 

As  I  said,  all  of  this  abundantly  cor- 
roborates what  Marie  Weinberg  has  to 
tell  us  about  Mel's  efforts  to  rip  off 
Abscam  for  far  more  than  the  $133,000 
in  compensation  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment admits  it  paid  to  him  direct- 
ly. 

Moreover,  ample  evidence  exists  to 
confirm  Marie's  allegations  of  Wein- 
berg's having  extorted  from  Abscam 
targets  expensive  gifts  to  be  passed  to 
the  sheik  and  in  fact  kept  by  Wein- 
berg, facts  she  asserts  Good,  Amoroso, 
and  other  FBI  agents  were  well  aware 
of.  Were  talking  about  three  $1,000 
gold  watches,  a  $1,200  stereo,  a  $900 
Betamax.  at  least  three  $300  Sony 
TV's,  and  a  $900  microwave  oven.  This 
does  not  include  bribe  moneys  he 
probably  absconded  with.  Except  for 
the    watches,    Mel    Weinberg    denied 


under  oath  in  another  Abscam  case 
that  he  was  given  such  booty. 

I  ask:  Is  there  not  ample  reason  to 
believe  Marie  Weinberg?  Has  her 
credibility  not  been  clearly  estab- 
lished? 

She  was  never  convicted  of  swindling 
anyone. 

Her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
self-admitted  liar  whose  credibility 
Judge  Pratt  has  discounted  and.  ac- 
cording to  evidence  outlined  in  the 
Edward  Plaza  October  2,  1981,  letter, 
and  described  in  Jack  Anderson's 
recent  letter  to  the  Senate  leadership 
that  was  sent  to  each  Senator,  printed 
in  yesterday's  Record  at  page  S1479  as 
exhibit  1.  who  perjured  himself  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  Abscam  judicial 
proceedings. 

I  ask  each  Senator  to  read  the  Marie 
Weint)erg  affidavit  and  tape,  the  Plaza 
letter,  and  the  FBI  affidavits  recently 
presented  to  Judge  Pratt,  all  of  which 
I  will  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 

I  wish  this  narration  of  misconduct 
could  stop  here— that  Weinberg  and 
some  FBI  agents  were  the  only  ones 
implicated  in  possible  goverrunental 
wrongdoing,  but  the  scandal  goes 
higher. 

The  Government's  chief  Abscam 
prosecutor,  Mr.  Puccio,  characterized 
Mel  Weinberg,  in  the  memorandum  he 
just  filed  on  February  23  in  Judge 
Pratt's  court,  as  follows: 

Weinberg's  character  was  never  an  issue 
at  trial.  He  was  conceded  to  be  a  con  man.  a 
charlatan  whose  credibility  could  be  estab- 
lished only  by  corrobative  evidence. 

rURTHER  IMPROPER  DEPARTlfiafT  OP  JUSTICE 
ACTION 

How  can  we  overlook  the  testimony 
of  Chief  Abscam  I*rosecutor  Thomas 
Puccio  reluctantly  admitting  to  having 
discussed  with  a  journalist  a  book 
about  Abscam  while  the  investigations 
and  case  preparations  were  in 
progress?  This  testimony  and  the  book 
contract  appear  at  page  S.  1511  as  ex- 
hibit 11  in  yesterday's  Record.  Is  it 
credible  that  the  $60,000  advance 
available  to  Mr.  Puccio,  under  a  book 
contract  negotiated  by  that  journalist 
which  Puccio  admits  he  was  aware  of 
throughout  his  prosecution  had  no 
effect  on  his  conduct?  That  it  did  not 
influence  his  decision  as  to  which 
cases  would  go  to  indictment?  That  it 
did  not  influence  his  decision  as  to 
whether  allegations  of  Government 
misconduct  would  be  investigated? 

The  American  Bar  Association 
Standards  Relating  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice  state: 

Standard  3-1.2  Conflicts  of  Interest:  A 
prosecutor  should  avoid  the  appearance  or 
reality  oi  a  conflict  of  interest  with  respect 
to  official  duties. 

Standard  3-1.3  Public  Statements:  (a)  The 
prosecutor  should  not  exploit  the  office  by 
means  of  personal  publicity  connected  with 
a  case  before  trial,  during  trial,  or  thereaf- 
ter. 
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Is  there  any  question  that  Mr.  Puc- 
cio's  undisclosed  contingent  financial 
interest  in  this  venture  was  improper? 

The  disclosure  of  this  situation 
alone  casts  severe  doubt  on  the  integ- 
rity of  the  basic  conduct  of  the  Justice 
Department  vis-a-vis  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  on  the  fairness  of  his  trial. 
All  parties  were  apparently  unaware 
of  this  obvious  conflict,  including  the 
jury,  judge,  and  defense  attorneys 
until  it  was  brought  out  in  the  Erri- 
chetti due  process  hearing  after  the 
Williams  trial  was  over. 

And  how  can  we  ignore  the  allega- 
tions by  Mr.  Plaza  that  former  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Irwin  Nathan  testi- 
fied incorrectly,  incompletely,  or  false- 
ly in  numerous  respects  about  the 
Government's  action  in  the  Abscam 
cases?  Mr.  Plaza  also  makes  allega- 
tions that  erroneous  testimony  was 
given  by  FBI  special  agent.  John 
Good. 

Mr.  Plaza  cites  numerous  internal 
Justice  Department  memoranda  in 
support  of  his  various  contentions.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  generally  refused  to  provide  these 
memoranda  to  the  defendants  in  the 
criminal  cases  or  to  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee's  subcommittee  with 
FBI  oversight  jurisdiction,  how  can  we 
do  other  than  to  assume  the  veracity 
of  Mr.  Plaza's  statements. 

What  do  we  know  about  Mr.  Plaza's 
credibility?  I  have  been  advised  by 
counsel  for  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights,  which  has  FBI 
oversight  jurisdiction,  that  its  investi- 
gation of  Mr.  Plaza's  allegations  has 
indicated:  through  independent  cor- 
roboration, that  his  credibility  is  of 
the  highest  order. 

Finally,  a  recent  piece  of  Govern- 
ment dishonor  has  emerged.  Two 
weeks  ago  in  filing  answers  to  Senator 
Williams'  and  Mr.  Jenrette's  motions 
to  reopen  the  due  process  hearings, 
the  Government  took  conflicting  posi- 
tions. In  its  memorandum  before 
Judge  Bryant  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  in  the  Jenrette  case,  the  Gov- 
ernment staunchly  denied  Marie 
Weinberg's  allegations  regarding  the 
transfer  of  personal  property  from 
Mel  Weinberg  to  the  FBI  agents.  But 
before  Judge  Pratt  in  the  Williams 
case,  the  Government  the  very  next 
day  filed  the  FBI  affidavits  confirming 
her  account. 

Because  the  Government's  action 
here  is  so  distressing  I  want  to  quote 
directly  from  the  memorandum  before 
Judge  Bryant.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment memorandum  makes  the  follow- 
ing absolutely  incredible  statements 
about  what  it  stresses  on  several  occa- 
sions is  the: 

Alleged  behavior  of  Mr.  Weinberg  and  cer- 
tain FBI  agents  (page  1).  including  claims: 
that  .  .  .  Weinberg  gave  furniture  and 
clothing  to  Agents  Oood  and  Amoroso  and 


also  gave  books  to  a  female  FBI  agent  .  .  . 
(page  2.  f.n.  1): 

We  have  studied  the  allegations  contained 
In  the  defendant  Welsz"  motion.  While  it  is 
unclear  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  any  of 
them  can  be  proven,  particularly  in  view  of 
Mrs.  Weinberg's  death  on  January  28.  we 
would  suggest  to  that  Court  that  none  of 
these  allegations,  even  if  all  of  them  are  as- 
sumed to  be  true  (which  we  steadfastly 
deny)  bears  in  any  meaningful  way  on  the 
due  process  question  before  this  Court. 
(Page  3.) 

[Defendant's!  pleadings  fall  to  allege  acts 
or  omissions  which,  even  if  they  are  true 
which  we  dispute  .  .  .  (Page  18.) 

While  his  allegations  and  they  are  only  al- 
legations .  .  .  (Page  18.) 

I  must  say  that  I  am  truly  shocked 
by  this  latest  revelation  of  Govern- 
ment duplicity.  Is  this  a  case  of  fonun 
shopping  to  find  where  best  to  bury 
incriminating  evidence  of  Government 
misconduct? 

Another  instance  of  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  the  Goverrunent 
would  go  to  manipulate  the  Abscama 
prosecutions  and  to  ignore  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  took  place  in  the  cham- 
bers of  Judge  Curtis  Meaner  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  New  Jersey  on 
March  5,  1981.  relating  to  investiga- 
tion of  the  McDonald-Errichetti  case. 

In  the  judge's  chambers  were  Reed 
Weingartner,  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  William  Robert- 
son, the  U.S.  attorney  for  new  Jersey 
District.  They  met  with  the  judge  to 
discuss  the  grand  jury's  formal  protest 
of  a  request  of  the  Justice  Department 
from  Washington  to  withdraw  the 
Government  presentation  to  the  New 
Jersey  grand  jury  and  to  transfer  the 
proceedings  to  a  grand  Jury  sitting  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

After  some  discussion  took  place. 
Judge  Meanor  pointedly  asked  Mr. 
Weingartner  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  whether  the  Goverrunent  was 
seeking  to  move  the  Abscam  prosecu- 
tions out  of  New  Jersey  entirely  in 
order  to  avoid  a  third  circuit  decision. 
U.S.  against  Twigg,  a  decision  control- 
ling the  Federal  court  in  New  Jersey 
which  would  have  greatly  strength- 
ened any  due  process  argvunents  of  de- 
fendants in  various  Abscam  proceed- 
ings. 

The  judge  first  began  by  asking 
what  was  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  such  a  request,  and  I 
quote: 

Mr.  WEiHGARTirER.  The  authority,  the  only 
authority  I  have  is  that  the  executive 
branch  has  given 

The  Court.  I  don't  care  about  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  grand  Jury  Ls  an  arm  of 
this  court.  It's  an  autonomous,  Independent 
constitutionally  recognized  body.  And  I  may 
be  ignorant  but  I  luiow  of  no  way  that  the 
U.S.  Attorney  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
attorneys  can  force  a  grand  Jury  to  discon- 
tinue an  investigation  it  wants  to  perpet- 
uate. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Court.  And  it's  obvious  to  me— call  a 
spade  a  shovel— they  want  this  thing  away 
from  your  office  because  the  Department 


wants  to  control  it.  .  .  .  They  have  control 
in  Brooklyn.  They  apparently  have  lost  con- 
trol irf  Newark. 


Mr.  Robertson.  Judge,  let's  be  specific. 
There's  a  feeling  that— and  you  correct  me 
if  I'm  wrong— that,  for  example,  maybe  Mr. 
Melvin  Weinberg  would  not  like  to  be  in  the 
District  of  New  Jersey  given  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Plaza  and  Mr.  Weir  have  questioned 
some  of  the  tactics  used. 

The  Court.  I  would  assume  we  would  all 
agree  were  an  indictment  returned  by  this 
grand  jury  involving  the  ABSCAM  cases  It 
would  be  Inappropriate  for  Mr.  Weir  and  -■ 
Mr.  Plaza  to  participate  in  the  prosecution? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That's  correct.  Judge.  .  .  . 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Court.  ...  To  me  it  sounds  more  and 
more  like  an  effort  to  get  all  Abscam  pros- 
ecutions out  of  New  Jersey,  to  get  them  out 
from  under  either  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  here  or  the  Judiciary  in  New  Jersey, 
or  the  Judiciary  in  the  Third  Circuit.  .  .  . 
The  leading  Court  of  Appeals  case  that 
would  harm  the  government's  position  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  Abscam  conduct,  as  I 
have  read  it  in  the  papers,  comes  out  of  the 
Third  Circuit. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  U.S.  v.  Twigg  is  the 
case  you  refer  to? 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  I  think  this  is  the 
point.  I  have  not  been  instructed  to  say  this 
violent  dispute  is  the  reason  we  are  leaving 
this  District.  I  was  instructed  to  say  there 
are  a  lot  of  valid  reasons.  The  government 
chose  to  exercise  its  discretion. 

The  Court.  .  .  .Grand  juries  and  courts  do 
not  exist  for  the  convenience  of  the  pros- 
ecution. I  do  not  exist  as  a  lackey  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  although  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
like  to  have  it  be  that  way.  So  when  you  go 
in  and  talk  to  that  grand  jury  you  stick  to 
my  principles. .  .  . 

ABSCAM  MAY  REACH  WATERGATE  PROPORTIONS 
AS  A  THREAT  TO  OUR  BASIC  DEMOCRATIC  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

As  I  noted  earlier,  what  emerges  in 
Abscam  is  a  trail  of  executive  branch 
delay,  stalling,  witholdlng,  and  finally 
coverup  of  Government  misconduct. 

In  my  opinion,  when  the  full  meas- 
ure of  Government  misconduct  is  dis- 
covered, the  Abscam  scandal  will  rival 
if  not  exceed  Watergate  in  terms  of 
the  extent  and  breadth  of  Govern- 
ment misconduct  and  the  resultant 
threat  it  poses  to  the  survival  of  our 
basic  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  characterizing  the  pervasive 
nature  of  the  misconduct  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  throughout.  I  want  to 
stress  again  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
concern.  The  Justice  Department's  ac- 
tions in  connection  with  the  undercov- 
er operation  and  indictment  all  oc- 
curred under  a  prior  administration  as 
did  the  failure  to  investigate  adequate- 
ly the  initial  allegations  of  impropri- 
ety in  the  operation.  The  actions  with 
regard  to  the  trial  itself  occurred  very 
early  on  in  the  present  administration, 
although  the  recent  actions  I  have 
just  outlined  are  the  responsibility  of 
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the  present  leadership  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

EVALUATING  SENATOR  WILLIAMS'  CONDUCT  IN 
CONTEXT 

It  will  be  asked  and  Senators  are 
asking:  "Why  is  all  this  relevant  to 
what  punishment  the  Senate  should 
impose  on  Senator  Williams?" 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Ethics  Committee, 
Mel  Weinberg's  credibility  and  actions  are 
not  central  to  the  case  before  the  Senate 
against  Senator  Williams. 

The  committee  believes  that,  because  we 
can  find  reprehensible  behavior  and  words 
by  Senator  Williams  on  a  relatively  few 
minutes  of  tape  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
hours  of  tapes,  his  expulsion  is  Justified. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senators  on 
that  committee.  I  luiow  they  have  labored 
exhaustively  over  this  matter,  devoting 
enormous  amounts  of  time  to  the  proceed- 
ings and  deliberations.  Their  devotion  to  the 
Senate  in  tackling  this  "thankless"  task  Is  a 
credit  to  each  of  them. 

I  cannot,  however,  accept  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee's thesis  that  the  Senate  should  judge 
this  case  with  blinders  on.  And  I  submit 
that  this  approach  Is  critical  to  sustaining 
the  expulsion  recommendation. 

What  I  mean  by  a  "blinders"  approach  Is 
that  we  are  asked  to  look  only  directly 
ahead— to  look  only  at  the  specific  words 
and  one  action— submit  It  Is  only  one  action 
of  Senator  Williams— and  not  look  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  or  behind. 

I  believe  that  approach  Is  wrong.  To  me. 
Senator  Williams'  ultimate  actions  and 
words  are  equivocal.  To  understand  them 
fully  and  to  evaluate  them  fairly.  I  submit 
that  one  must  look  at  the  entire  process— all 
that  preceded  and  followed  and  surrounded 
those  ambiguous  words  and  one  action. 

The  analysis  I  have  presented  today  will.  I 
hope,  help  each  of  us  to  do  that— look  at  the 
whole  picture. 

This  Includes  the  extent  to  which  the 
Oovemment  Itself  was  being  deluded  by 
Weinberg  and  the  extent  to  which  adverse 
statements  by  others  about  Senator  Wil- 
liams were  manufactured  by  Weinberg  and 
relied  on  by  the  Oovemment. 

This  includes  what  might  be  found  when 
gaps  in  tape  transcriptions  are  filled  in.  If 
possible,  and  what  can  be  learned  of  un- 
taped  and  undocumented  conversations. 

This  Includes  what  Weinberg  persuaded 
Senator  Williams'  friends  they  had  to  do  to 
get  him  Involved  because  without  his  In- 
volvement there  would  be  no  loan. 

This  includes  the  truth  about  pros- 
ecutor Puccio's  book  deal  and  whether 
Weinberg  believed  that  any  of  his 
compensation  depended  on  convic- 
tions. 

This  includes  the  extent  to  which 
the  U.S.  CJovemment  was  itself 
scammed  and  compromised  by  the  con 
man  who  was  masterminding  the 
entire  undercover  operation. 

Finally,  this  Includes  the  extent  to 
which  the  full  scope  of  the  Govern- 
ment's improper  conduct— from  the 
chief  Abscam  perpetrator,  Mel  Wein- 
berg, the  field  FBI  agents,  and  their 
supervisor  in  the  field,  through  the 
field  office  supervisor,  to  the  Justice 
Department's  strike  force  and  the  re- 
sponsible at  Justice  Department  head- 
quarters—has so  thoroughly  infected 
and    polluted    the    investigation    and 


prosecution  of  Senator  Williams  as  to 
convince  the  Senate  that  the  conduct 
in  which  he  did  engage  does  not  war- 
rant expulsion  from  this  body. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  my  contention,  and  I  will 
expand  on  this  further  next  week, 
that  Senator  Williams'  conduct,  while 
not  warranting  expulsion  at  this  time, 
does  justify  his  censure. 

Senator  Williams  faced  what  in  my 
opinion  was  a  cruel  and  unreasonable 
test.  Conceding  the  interpretation  of 
events  most  favorable  to  him.  I  con- 
clude that  his  conduct  fell  short  of 
what  must  be  the  high  standard  for 
every  Senator  here. 

Even  though  a  private  citizen  might 
be  exonerated  in  court  because  of  due 
process  considerations  in  a  case  like 
this— and  that  may  well  be  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  Judicial  process  for 
Senator  Williams— that  does  not 
mean  a  Senator  should  escape  appro- 
priate punishment  by  the  Senate  for  a 
violation  of  its  ethical  standards  which 
clearly  must  be  higher  than  those  by 
which  society  Judges  the  conduct  of  its 
citizens  In  terms  of  the  criminal  law. 

Thus,  even  though  I  find  substantial 
mitigation  for  Senator  Williams'  ac- 
tions here,  I  also  find  his  conduct 
wanting  when  measured  against  the 
conduct  which  must  be  expected  of 
those  who  hold  a  high  public  trust. 

I  reach  this  conclusion  even  though 
I  believe  that  he  was  improperly  led 
into  the  improper  conduct  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Senator  Williams  should  escape  ap- 
propriate punishment  by  the  Senate 
because  of  due  process  violations  by 
the  Government. 

For  conduct  that  is  undisputed  on 
the  record,  I  am  prepared  now  to  cen- 
sure Swiator  Williams,  but  not  to 
expel  him. 

I  note  again  that  I  will  speak  further 
next  week  on  my  censure  substitute 
amendment  and  the  Senate  investiga- 
tion resolution  I  will  be  introducing 
with  Senator  Stevens.  Let  me  also 
repeat  my  urging  that  Senators  review 
the  20  exhibits  that  were  printed  in 
yesterday's  Record. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of 
the  dedicated  individuals  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  who  worked 
so  long  and  hard  last  night  to  print 
the  20  exhibits.  They  did  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  under  truly  onerous  condi- 
tions, and  I  am  most  grateful  for  their 
efforts. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  can  assume  that  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
Abscam  operation  is  relevant  to  the 
resolution  before  us,  there  are  those 


who  think  it  is  not,  and  there  are 
those  who  are  undecided. 

It  seems  to  me  an  elemental  duty  to 
Senator  Williams  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  I  have  the  transcripts  of 
two  meetings  involving  Mr.  Melvin 
Weinberg,  Mr.  William  Rosenberg. 
Mr.  Bruce  Brady,  a  special  agent  of 
the  FBI,  and  also  Mr.  Tony  DeVito,  a 
special  agent  of  the  FBI  which  were 
referred  to  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii. 

In  this  transcript,  Mr.  Rosenberg, 
who  was  a  convicted  felon,  who  has 
subsequently  been  found  guilty  in  one 
of  the  Abscam  cases,  represented  him- 
self as  having  been  in  contact  with 
Senator  Javits,  with  me,  with  Con- 
gressman LfiNT,  of  New  York.  It  would 
be  of  some  interest  to  the  body  to 
know  he  also  represented  himself  as 
being  in  contact  with  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

He  was  instructed  by  Weinberg  and 
DeVito  to  offer  money  and  bring  in  a 
person. 

I  would  say  that  Senator  Javits  is  no 
longer  in  the  Chamber. 

It  could  be  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Renfrew,  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  on  January  27.  1981. 
wrote  to  me  and  wrote  to  Senator 
Javits  that  Mr.  Rosenberg  had  con- 
fessed to  lying  with  respect  to  the  rep- 
resentationB  that  he  had  made,  that 
they  were  not  true,  and  he  had  left 
the  matter  right  there. 

There  may  be  Senators  who  wish  to 
read  these  transcripts,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  available.  I  wanted  it  to  be 
known  that  I  do  have  the  transcripts. 
They  are  dated  September  10,  1979.  at 
the  JFK  Hilton,  and  October  21,  1979, 
also  at  the  Hilton. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  just  1  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned Senator  Kerr's  name.  It  is 
known  to  us  here,  but  some  may  not 
recall.  Senator  Kerr  passed  away  some 
15  years  ago. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  I  should 
mention  that  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  He  was  at  that 
time  dead  almost  17  years,  to  be  clear. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  the  proposal  was 
made  that  the  FBI  bribe  Senator 
Kerr,  was  the  person  making  or  receiv- 
ing the  proposition  knowledgeable 
that  Senator  Kerr  was  in  his  grave  at 
the  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  man  who  rep- 
resented himself  to  Mr.  Weinberg, 
whether  he  knew  that  or  not,  I  cannot 
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say.  He  represented  that  Senator  Kerr 
was  retired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Might  we  assume  that 
that  might  be  some  great  feat,  if  the 
FBI  actually  succeeded  in  bribing 
someone  in  his  grave? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  does 
not  want  to  go  beyond  his  knowledge 
in  these  matters,  and  neither  do  I. 
[Laughter.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  6 
o'clock,  a  few  minutes  from  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  Parliamentarian,  the 
committee  will  have  utilized  58  min- 
utes and  Senator  Williams,  243  min- 
utes. That  may  not  be  exactly  accu- 
rate, depending  on  how  we  have 
clocked  the  time  that  has  been  used  in 
the  last  10  minutes  or  so.  The  point  I 
make  is  that  we  have  failed  miserably 
in  trying  to  allocate  time  equally  on 
each  day.  But  by  force  of  events  it  has 
sort  of  evened  out  in  these  2  days. 

If  the  committee  is  agreeable,  and  if 
Senator  Inouye,  the  minority  leader, 
and  Senator  Williams  are  agreeable.  I 
would  propose  that  we  just  start  fresh 
on  Monday  and  divide  the  time  equal- 
ly when,  presumably,  the  opening 
statements,  so-called,  will  be  out  of  the 
way  and  we  will  be  down  to  the  time 
when  there  will  be  a  need  for  perhaps 
a  little  more  equity  and  control,  or  at 
least  a  little  more  precision.  In  the  al- 
location of  time.  Is  that  satisfactory  to 
the  chairman? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  By  all  means  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  that  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  Monday  we  will 
begin  fresh. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following 
joint  resolutions: 


On  February  26.  1982: 

S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1982  as  the  "National  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons." 

On  March  1.  1982: 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  28.  1982.  through  March 
6.  1982.  as  "National  Construction  Industry 
Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:36  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
following  bill: 

H.R.  4625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
conimittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1503)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  supplies  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petrole- 
um products  during  a  severe  petrole- 
um supply  shortage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill  and  joint  resolutions,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4977.  An  act  to  direct  the  President 
to  name  the  next  Nimitz  class  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier  as  the  U.S.S.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover; 

H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  in  recognition 
of  the  1982  bicentennial  anniversary  of  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  relations  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States;  and 

H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  should  respect  the 
rights  of  Its  citizens  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  In 
February  1982. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  226.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  press  for  uncondition- 
al discussions  among  the  major  political  fac- 
tions In  El  Salvador  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
safe  and  stable  environment  for  free  and 
open  democratic  elections. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

H.R.  4625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 


seized  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
WarU: 

S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  1982  as  "National  Peach  Month":  and 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1982  as  "National  P.T.A.  Member- 
ship Month." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  sut)sequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 

At  3:45  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  joint  resolu- 
tion, without  amendment: 

8.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21.  1982,  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day.  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

H.R.  4977.  An  act  to  direct  the  President 
to  name  the  next  NimiU-cias6  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier  as  the  U.8.S.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

H.  Con.  Res.  226.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  press  for  uncondition- 
al discussions  among  the  major  political  fac- 
tors In  El  Salvador  In  order  to  guarantee  a 
safe  and  stable  environment  for  free  and 
open  democratic  elections. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  March  4,  1982.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
Joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  91.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  1982  as  "National  Peach  Month"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  105.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  1982  as  "National  P.T.A.  Mem- 
bership Month." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2833.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  sale  to  Korea: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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EC-2834.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  national 
flood  insurance  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2835.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  for  the 
conduct  of  flood  studies  under  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2836.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  proixwed  revisions  of 
NASA's  space  transportation  upper  stages 
program  and  related  changes  in  the  Galileo 
mission  to  Jupiter  and  the  International 
Solar  Polar  Mission:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2837.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1981  annual  report  on  the 
anthracite  mine  water  control  and  mine 
sealing  and  filling  program:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2838.  A  conununication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  activities 
of  the  Geological  Survey  during  calendar 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2839.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Man- 
[>ower.  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Installations 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  an  extension  of  certain  special 
tax  treatment  provisions  for  memt>ers  of  the 
armed  forces  listed  as  missing  in  action:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2840.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  limit  eligibility  for  un- 
employment compensation  for  ex-service 
members;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2842.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  experimental  alternative  work  schedules 
for  Federal  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2843.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  1981  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2844.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the 
Service  for  1981  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2845.  A  communication  from  the 
Public  Information  Specialist  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Com- 
mission's 1981  report  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act;  to  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2846.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1981  report  of  the  Endowment 
imder  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2847.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Officer  of  the  Office  of 
the  Federal  Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the  Inspector 


for  1981  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2848.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  of  the  Administration  for  1981 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act:  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2849.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  System's  semi- 
annual report  for  April  1  through  Septem- 
ber 31.  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2850.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Federal  Review  of  Intrastate  Branch- 
ing Applications  can  be  Reduced":  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-28S1.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Despite  Recent  Improvements,  Bank 
Supervision  Could  be  More  Effective  and 
Less  Burdensome"':  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2852.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  permit  payment  of  relo- 
cation expenses  to  Washington,  D.C.  for 
participants  in  the  Commission's  fellows 
programs  by  their  former  private  employ- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-28S3.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notke  of  intention  to  submit  by  May  1 
the  Department's  report  on  the  size  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2864.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
volumes  1  and  3  of  the  Administration's 
1981  Annual  Report  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2865.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  fiscal  year  1981  report  on  the  testing  of 
chemic^,  manufacturing  and  processing 
notices,  regulation  of  chemicals,'  relation- 
ship to  other  federal  laws,  penalties  and 
state  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Envl- 
rormient  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2866.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  Integrated  proposal  for  the  Uniform 
Federal  Procurement  System  recommend- 
ing certain  procurement  reforms;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2867.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
CommlsBion's  1981  report  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2868.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  transmitting  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Corporation  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2859.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1981:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EC-2880.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2861.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1981:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2862.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2863.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  armual  report  of  the  Department  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2864.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  fifth  annual 
report  on  Evaluation  of  Multipurpose  Ar- 
thritis Centers:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-286S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fourth 
annual  report  on  Evaluation  of  Diabetes  Re- 
search and  Training  Centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2866.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1981  Director's 
Report  and  Annual  Plan  for  fiscal  years 
1983-87  for  the  National  Cancer  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-708.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

"Resolution  No.  1056 

"Whereas  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA)  home  loans  are  administered 
through  a  federal  program  not  subject  to 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands:  and 

"'Whereas  FMiHA  is  by  far  the  most  signif- 
icant non-bank  direct  home  loan  source  in 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands,  serving  to 
supplement  the  amount  of  credit  and  cap- 
ital directly  available  from  commercial  lend- 
ers: and 

"Whereas  after  careful  study,  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  average  purchase  price 
of  a  home  in  the  United  States  Virgin  Is- 
lands is  approximately  $90,000,  while  the 
average  purchase  price  of  a  home  in  the 
continental  United  States  is  approximately 
$72,000,  or  14.8%  less  than  in  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  FmHA  program  in 
the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  supports 
only  a  $45,000  loan  maximum  and  a  $54,000 
home  purchase  maximum  assuming  a  20% 
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downpayment,  the  equivalent  of  $36,000  less 
than  the  average  price  of  a  home  in  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands:  and 

"Whereas  the  average  worker  in  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  earns  approxi- 
mately 13.8%  less  than  his  average  counter- 
part in  the  continental  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands  is  approximately  30% 
higher  than  the  level  found  in  Washington, 
D.C.  primarily  because  of  expensive  sea 
freight  costs;  and 

"Whereas  despite  these  facts.  FmHA  pro- 
motes home  building  only  in  the  lower 
household  income  price  ranges  while  local 
banks  and  other  non-public  financing 
sources  focus  upon  homebuyers  with  sub- 
stantially more  purchasing  power:  and 

""Whereas  the  victims  or  those  caught  in 
the  gap  between  low  and  high  buying  power 
groups  are  not  adequately  served  due  to  the 
lack  of  available  financing:  and 

""Whereas  for  the  purposes  of  home  loans. 
F*mHA  attempts  to  maintain  a  posture  of 
"lender  of  last  resort"  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial lending  sources,  making  loans  to 
qualified  applicants  who  can  find  no  other 
sources  of  financing  available  on  terms  or 
conditions  they  can  meet:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

■'Sectiok  1.  The  United  States  Congress  is 
respectfully  petitioned  to  direct  that  the 
FmHA  declare  the  United  SUtes  Virgin  Is- 
lands a  ""high  income  area"  and  raised  the 
FmHA  maximum  income  levels  from  the 
present  $15,600  to  $23,400  as  it  is  in  Alaska 
for  direct  home  loans,  and  from  $11,200  to 
$16,800  for  subsidy  loans  also  as  it  is  in 
Alaska.  The  Congress  is  further  petitioned 
to  raise  the  loan  maximum  level  applicable 
to  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  from  the 
present  $45,000  to  the  higher  level  of 
$54,000  currently  applicable  to  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  Guam. 

""Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  Im- 
mediately upon  its  passage  be  forwarded  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e,  and  the  United  States  Virgin 
Islands  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.C," 

POM-709.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Bal- 
timore, Md..  favoring  a  prohibition  to  forbid 
the  use  of  American  tax  dollars  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  U.N.  to  finance  or  support 
SWAPO:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

POM-710.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  El- 
dorado County.  Calif..  Board  of  Supervisors, 
favoring  legislation  to  provide  ex-spouses  of 
military  personnel  an  equitable  share  of 
military  retirement  benefits:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

POM-711.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Conunittee  of  the  American  Legion. 
Department  of  Puerto  Rico,  relating  to  the 
proposed  reduction  of  Coast  Guard  activity 
in  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-712.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Senate;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
"1981  Sematc  RESOLirriOM  17 

"Whereas,  the  Interstate  system  of  high- 
ways is  a  vital  part  of  this  nations  modem 
transportation  system:  and 

"Whereas,  the  maintenance  and  good 
repair  of  the  interstate  system  is  important 


to  the  economy  of  this  state  and  the  nation 
generally  and  to  the  users  of  the  interstate 
system  specifically;  and 

'"Whereas,  the  current  methods  of  financ- 
ing the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  inter- 
state system  will  not  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  the  necessary  maintenance  and 
repair;  and 

""Whereas,  increasing  the  gasoline  tax.  ve- 
hicle registration  fees,  general  taxes  or  a 
state's  Indebtedness  for  the  purpose  of 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  interstate 
system  would  create  an  inequitable  burden 
on  all  persons  for  the  benefit  of  the  users  of 
the  interstate  system:  and 

"Whereas,  instituting  a  system  of  tolls  on 
the  Interstate  system  will  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  maintenance  and  repair  and 
will  provide  such  funds  in  an  equitable 
manner  by  assessing  the  users  of  the  inter- 
state system  for  the  necessary  maintenance 
and  repair:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate.  That  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  requests  that 
the  members  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion of  this  state  prepare,  introduce  and 
support  legislation  which  will  authorize  this 
state  and  any  other  state  that  so  chooses  to 
institute  a  system  of  tolls  for  the  use  of  the 
national  interstate  system  of  highways 
within  the  individual  state's  boundaries: 
and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  each 
member  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  this  state,  the  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
senate  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  U.S.  house 
of  representatives." 

POM-713.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Centennial  Com- 
mission urging  Congress  to  provide  for  a 
speedy  restoration  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
House  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-714.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  California  Legislature:  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Finance. 

■Joint  Resolution  No.  41 

"Whereas.  Surveys  on  sales  tax  tables 
published  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
are  conducted  only  once  every  10  years:  and 

"Whereas,  these  sales  tax  tables  do  not  re- 
flect the  sales  tax  paid  by  Calif  omians;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  Congress  to  require 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  revise  the 
optional  sales  tax  tables  for  California  on 
an  annual  basis:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. " 

POM-715.  A  petition  from  citizens  of  New- 
York,  favoring  the  restoration  of  recently 
eliminated  student  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-716.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
"Concurrent  Resolution 

"Whereas.  The  existing  income  tax  laws 
and  the  printed  forms  for  collection  of  the 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Revenue  are  un- 


necessarily complex,  complicated  and  con- 
fusing making  it  difficult,  if  not  sometimes 
impossible,  for  taxpayers  to  understand  and 
file  as  they  are  required  to  pay  tribute  de- 
manded by  the  State  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernments: and 

"Whereas.  Many,  if  not  most  individual 
taxpayers,  are  required  to  seek  professional 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  their  feder- 
al and  state  income  tax  returns:  and 

"Whereas.  Governments  created  of,  by 
and  for  the  people  should  not  in  extracting 
the  tribute  from  its  citizens  for  its  mainte- 
nance and  the  funding  of  its  projects,  place 
an  additional  monetary  burden  upon  its  citi- 
zenry in  order  to  secure  the  involuntary 
support  they  demand:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

""  Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  are  requested  to  simplify  federal 
income  tax  laws  and  the  forms  used  in  its 
collection  so  that  the  citizenry  will  not  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  a  professional  to  pay 
the  tribute  demanded. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Revenue  are  requested  to  simplify  Indiana 
income  tax  laws  and  forms  used  In  its  collec- 
tion so  that  Hoosier  citizens  will  not  require 
the  assistance  of  a  professional  to  pay  the 
tribute  demanded. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  leadership  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Indiana  Congressional 
delegation,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
the  Indiana  Department  of  Revenue." 

POM-717.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Luncheon  Club  of  Dallas,  rel- 
ative to  South  Africa:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POM-718.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

"House  Resolution  No.  614 

"Whereas,  Since  the  Paris  Peace  Accords 
were  signed  eight  years  ago,  some  2.500 
Americans  remain  unaccounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia:  and 

"Whereas.  Various  live  sighting  reports, 
currently  being  investigated,  indicate  Amer- 
icans are  still  held  captive  in  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Loas:  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  must  insist 
that  the  governments  of  Vietnam,  Cambo- 
dia, and  Laos  live  up  to  their  legal  and  hu- 
manitarian responsibilities  by  giving  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  these  missing 
American  servicemen:  and 

'"Whereas,  Such  accounting  Is  not  Just  a 
humane  gesture,  but  an  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility due  every  serviceman,  past, 
present,  and  future:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  demand  that  the  governments 
of  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  furnish 
the  government  of  the  United  States  with  a 
complete  accounting  of  the  hundreds  of 
prisoners  of  war  never  repatriated:  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighty-Second  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  That  we  hereby  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
demand  that  the  governments  of  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  promptly  account  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  all 
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Americans  missing  in  Indochina,  to  immedi- 
ately release  all  soldiers  held  capitive  and 
return  any  American  remains  which  are  in 
their  possession,  or  which  may  be  subse- 
quently discovered;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  UiUted  States  Senate, 
the  Honorable  George  Bush,  the  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  suid  to  each 
member  of  the  Illinois  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-71S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  relative  to  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Comjnittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

POM-720.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mexican  American  Democrats  of  Texas,  rel- 
ative to  the  shifting  of  certain  welfare  pro- 
grams to  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-721.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"HOUSE  RESOLUTION  No.  6117 

"Whereas,  Teachers,  through  education  of 
the  young,  provide  both  the  foundation  of 
modem  civilization  and  the  means  for  en- 
hancing the  lives  of  all  members  of  society; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  personal  inspiration  and 
enrichment  which  students  receive  from 
their  teachers  extend  far  beyond  the  few 
years  spent  in  the  classroom  to  exert  a  valu- 
able lifelong  influence  on  the  young  people 
of  this  nation,  and  through  them,  on  all  of 
our  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  Teachers  richly  deserve  indi- 
vidual recognition,  honor  and  encourage- 
ment for  their  dedication  and  excellence  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  profession;  and  such 
recognition,  honor  and  encouragement 
should  be  bestowed  each  year  on  a  nation- 
wide basis;  and 

"Whereas,  Students,  parents,  school  ad- 
ministrators and  all  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  be  encouraged  to  per- 
sonally communicate  by  word  and  deed  to 
their  present  and  former  teachers,  the  spe- 
cial appreciation  and  recognition  that  teach- 
ers so  richly  deserve:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  request- 
ed to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  de- 
clare and  establish  the  first  Friday  in  March 
of  each  year  to  be  the  day  upon  which  each 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  our  nation  is  to  be 
given  special  recognition  and  honor,  and  to 
provide  for  such  day  to  be  known  as  Teach- 
er Day  USA;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes;  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate:  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  to  each 
memt>er  of  the  delegation  to  Congress  from 
the  state  of  Kansas;  to  Laurence  L.  Stanton, 
Dr.  Steven  A.  McKee  and  Frank  B.  Toalson, 
all  in  care  of  Kansas  Teachers  Hall  of  Fame. 
500  W.  Wyatt  Earp,  Dodge  City.  Kansas 
67801;  and  to  Glenn  E.  Bumette.  1630 
KnoUwood,  Topeka,  Kansas  66611." 

POM-722.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Keego  Harbor,  Mich.,  relative  to  payment  of 
debts  to  States  in  gold  and  silver,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


POM-723.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

'  "House  Resolution  No.  387 

"Whereas.  Recent  federal  budget  cuts  are 
having  devastating  effects  on  the  services 
offered  to  Michigan's  many  unemployed  in- 
dividuals. Including  the  closing  of  various 
Michigan  E^mployment  Security  Commis- 
sion offices  throughout  the  state  and  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN).  They  are  also  resulting  in 
the  immediate  layoff  of  more  than  750 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Conmiis- 
slon  employees,  over  and  above  the  1.000 
employees  which  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Conunission  layed  off  in  Septem- 
ber of  1981;  and 

"Whereas,  While  these  cuts  will  undoubt- 
edly affect  millions  of  unemployed  individ- 
uals throughout  our  nation,  they  will  be  es- 
pecially devastating  to  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, which  is  reeling  under  the  country's 
highest  unemployment  rate.  It  will  also 
hinder  unemployed  individuals  in  locating 
available  jobs  for  which  they  are  eligible; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Michigan  has 
been  on  a  determined  course  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  to  keep  its  economy  on  an 
even  keel  and  to  reduce  Michigan's  stagger- 
ing unemployment  rate.  These  federal 
budget  cuts  constitute  a  major  setback  to 
this  effort  and  are  not  good  public  policy; 
now,  therefore,  l>e  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, That  the  members  of  this  legislative 
body  memorialize  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  reconsider 
the  recent  budget  cuts  which  are  so  particu- 
larly devastating  to  unemployed  individuals; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  Congressional 
Delegation. " 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966  to  permit  consideration  of 
danger  to  the  community  in  setting  pretrial 
release  conditions,  to  eliminate  surety  bond, 
to  permit  pretrial  detention  of  certain  of- 
fenders, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-317). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Rei.  333.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  committees  of  the 
Senate  (Rept.  No.  97-318). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 


nations: in  the  Marine  Corps  there  are 
10  permanent  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  (list  begins  with 
Louis  H.  Buehl  III).  I  ask  that  these 
names  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

John  R.  McKean,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  8, 
1986: 

John  W.  Crutcher.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Conunis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  October  16,  1986: 
and 

Henry  R.  Folsom,  of  Delaware,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
October  14,  1982. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr,  SPECTER: 
S.  2167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair  Com- 
petition Act  of  1979  and  Clayton  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  further  relief  in  the  event  of  unfair 
foreign  competition;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  2168.  A  bill  to  amend  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  2169.  A  bill  making  a  rescission  of  cer- 
tain funds  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septeml)er  30. 
1982:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975; 
to  be  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  S.  Res. 
45  of  the  94th  Congress. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2170.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  6  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  for  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tory analysis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Crabston): 
S.  2171.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  affordable  multi- 
family  rental  housing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   GOLDWATER   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Kastxm): 
S.  2172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOLtlHGS): 

S.  2173.  A  bill  to  enable  the  shrimp  indus- 
try to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research,  quality  en- 
hancement, and  producer  and  consumer 
education  In  order  to  improve,  expand, 
maintain,  and  develop  markets  for  shrimp: 
to  the  Coromlttee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

S.J.  Res.  156.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  9,   1982,  as  "POW-MIA  Com- 


memoration Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Phyor,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  RiECLE,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.    Randolph.   Mr. 
QuAYLE.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
HUDDLESTON.     Mr.      Eagleton.     Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Armstrong. 
and  Mr.  Garn): 
S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  in  recognition 
of  the  1982  bicentennial  anniversary  of  dip- 
lomatic  and   trade   relations   between   the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States:  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  respect  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Long. 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.   (Soldwater. 
Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN.  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY.  Mr.  Levin.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA,    Mr.    Riegle,    Mr.    Sasses.    Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  Mr.  CHAnx.  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.  HzFLiN,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  and  Mr.  Percy  i: 
S.J.  Res.  159.  A  Joint  resolution  entitled 
the  "White  House  (Conference  on  Productiv- 
ity Act":  to  the  Committee  on  Govemmen- 
Ul  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  Res.  332.  A  resolution  to  assure  Israel's 
security  nnd  to  oppose  advanced  arms  sales 
to  Jordan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  333.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures   by  committees  of  the 
Senate;  placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  SPECTTER: 

S.  2167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair 
Competition  Act  of  1979  and  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  further  relief  in  the 
event  of  unfair  foreign  competition;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  2168.  A  bill  to  amend  section  235 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

BRAM  HOLLOW  CONDOMINIUM 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  is  neces- 
sary to  halt  an  imminent  threat  to  an 
important  housing  project  in  Jersey 
City,  N.J.  The  St.  Patrick's  Church 


Bram  Hollow  Condominium  project 
may  grind  to  a  halt  because  of  a  recent 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
place  a  March  31.  1982,  deadline  for 
firm  commitments  on  section  235 
mortgage  subsidy  projects. 

The  Bram  Hollow  project  is  unable 
to  meet  the  March  31  deadline  because 
the  sponsors  appropriately  operated 
under  the  assumption  that  the  dead- 
line would  be  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
until  a  change  In  the  law.  effective 
this  January  sped  up  the  deadline. 
Recognizing  that  this  was  a  problem 
for  municipal  projects.  Congress 
passed,  and  the  President  approved,  an 
extension  of  the  deadline  for  those 
projects. 

St.  Patrick's  proposes  to  build,  on  its 
own  land,  moderate  income  housing 
for  36  families  in  Jersey  City.  After 
much  planning,  the  church  began  its 
search  for  a  developer  in  spring  1981. 
In  July,  an  application  was  submitted 
to  HUD  for  a  formal  reservation.  In 
August  1981,  HUD  gave  St.  Patricks  a 
reservation.  Prom  August  to  December 
of  last  year  St.  Patrick's  completed  the 
steps  necessary  to  meet  additional 
HUD  requirements.  Since  New  Jersey 
law  requires  approval  by  the  State  at- 
torney general  before  the  offering  of  a 
prospectus  this  additional  delay  has 
prevented  advertising  or  accepting  de- 
posits on  the  condos.  In  January  1982 
St.  Patrick's  applied  to  the  attorney 
general  for  approval.  In  late  January 
they  were  permitted  to  accept  prelimi- 
nary reservations  and  nonbinding  res- 
ervations. St.  Patrick's  is  now  awaiting 
final  approval  of  their  prospectus 
which  is  expected  by  mid-March 
which  will  permit  the  acceptance  of 
binding  contracts  of  sale.  After  ap- 
proval the  10  persons  who  have  sub- 
mitted nonbinding  reservations  will 
have  15  days  within  which  to  submit 
contracts  of  sale  or  receive  refunds. 
After  submission  of  a  contract  applica- 
tion for  a  mortgage  is  submitted  for  an 
FHA  loan,  processing  takes  8  weeks. 
Afterward  HUD  approval  takes  about 
one  week.  Then  a  firm  commitment  is 
issued. 

As  is  quite  apparent  from  these 
facts,  it  is  impossible  for  St.  Patrick's 
Church  to  meet  a  March  31  deadline— 
not  because  they  have  procrastinated, 
but  because  the  pr(x:ess  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  approv- 
als Is  slow. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  amend  section  235  to  return  this 
deadline  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
not  only  for  housing  which  is  devel- 
oped on  land  owned  on  September  30. 
1982  by  a  municipal  sponsor,  but  for 
such  projects  sponsored  by  a  charita- 
ble orgsuilzation.  This  would  Insure 
that  money  appropriated  to  provide 
home  ownership  opportunities  for 
moderate  Income  families  will  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  Groups  such  as  St. 
Patrick's  Church  have  acted  in  good 


faith  and  developed  proposals  for 
bad^y  needed  housing  units.  The  cur- 
rent housing  market  only  intensifies 
the  need  for  these  projects.  We  ought 
to  at  least  permit  approved  projects  to 
use  funds  which  have  already  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose. 

The  question  is  simply  whether  we 
will  permit  a  last  minute  change  In  the 
rules  to  shelve  the  months  of  plaimlng 
and  to  dash  the  hopes  of  those  fami- 
lies In  Jersey  City  who  are  counting  on 
this  project. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  2169.  A  bill  making  a  rescission  of 
certain  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  Budget,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975. 

M-9  ARMORED  COMBAT  CARTHMOVER 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral budget  Is  imder  severe  con- 
straints. The  cost  of  defense,  when 
added  to  the  so-called  uncontrollable 
costs  of  major  entitlement  programs, 
Is  rising  faster  than  revenues  can  be 
found.  Every  department.  Including 
defense.  Is  going  to  feel  the  squeeze  of 
reduced  resources. 

In  this  context,  It  Is  alarming  to  note 
that  the  costs  of  defense  are  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  uncontrollable.  As  a 
result  of  major  modernization  efforts 
occurring  simultaneously  in  all  serv- 
ices and  the  accompanying  huge  In- 
creases In  procurement  accounts,  we 
are  undermining  our  budgetary  flexi- 
bility In  the  out-years.  We  find  that  It 
Is  often  Impossible  to  make  real  reduc- 
tions in  outlays  because  we  are  obligat- 
ed by  the  decisions  of  previous  years. 
And  we  almost  Invariably  find  that 
our  obligations  are  more  expensive 
than  we  thought  they  would  be.  And 
when  we  find  that  what  we  have 
bought  does  not  work  as  well  as  we 
had  expected,  it  only  increases  our 
sense  of  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  Introduce 
a  bill  that  will  cut  some  $40  million  in 
outlays  for  a  program  that  is  an  all  too 
typical  disappointment,  the  M-9  ar- 
mored combat  earthmover.  or  ACE. 
This  vehicle  Is  essentially  a  high-speed 
bulldozer  designed  to  go  into  battle 
with  the  M-1  tank.  It  was  originally 
supposed  to  cost  some  $200,000;  but 
now  the  price  tag  has  risen  to  more 
than  $1  million  apiece,  and  we  plan  to 
buy  between  600  and  1.400  of  them. 

The  ACE  Is  not  a  weapon  system.  It 
does  not  destroy  Warsaw  Pact  tanks. 
It  does  not  terrorize  Soviet  Infantry.  It 
digs  holes.  The  program  is  likely  to 
have  procurement  costs  of  around  $1 
billion,  at  a  time  when  the  search  for 
economies  In  the  Defense  Department 
might  mean  the  usual  cuts  from  cru- 
cial operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts. 
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The  Army  tells  us  that  we  need  the 
ACE  because  the  M-1  cannot  dig  itself 
in.  unlike  the  old-fashioned,  obsolete 
tanks  it  is  replacing.  The  idea  is  that 
the  ACE  will  give  the  M-1  increased 
survivability.  We  were  never  told  that 
the  M-1,  with  its  low  silhouette  and 
great  speed,  would  be  anything  less 
than  the  most  survivable  tank  in  histo- 
ry. But  the  Army  tells  us  that  we  must 
have  a  bulldozer  that  can  roar  into 
battle  at  40  miles  per  hour  or  we  will 
endanger  our  wonderful  tanks. 

What  I  fear  most  is  that  this  is  typi- 
cal of  the  way  we  develop  our  doctrine, 
the  way  we  identify  what  the  armed 
services  need  and  absolutely  cannot  do 
without.  Complexity  leads  to  greater 
complexity.  We  have  a  fast  tank,  so  we 
have  to  have  a  hot-rod  bulldozer,  no 
matter  the  cost. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Defense 
Department  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  first  $40  million  and  36  bulldozers 
on  a  sole-source  basis.  Of  course  now  it 
seems  that  we  might  get  no  more  than 
25  bulldozers  for  that  first  $40  million. 
And  the  Defense  Department  has 
identified  the  program  as  a  likely  can- 
didate for  multiyear  procurement. 

Luckily,  it  is  not  too  late  for  us  to 
save  $40  million  now,  before  we  throw 
it  down  a  deep  hole,  and  a  lot  more 
later  on.  I  understand  that  the  origi- 
nal $40  million  is  as  yet  unobligated, 
and  I  propose  that  we  rescind  those 
funds  before  they  are  wasted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  two  recent  newspaper  articles 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  head  "Other 
Procurement,  Army"  for  fiscal  year  1982  In 
Public  Law  97-114,  )40.400,000  appropriated 
for  the  M-9  Armored  Combat  Earthmover 
are  rescinded. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3. 1982] 

Recall  the  Mi's  ACE?  Now  It's  Got  a 

Problem 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 

You  remember  ACE,  that  plucky  little 
bulldozer  the  Army  decided  to  buy  some 
time  ago  to  help  solve  a  problem  with  its 
new  Ml  tank? 

Well,  it  seems  that  ACE  has  a  problem, 
too. 

In  Just  three  months  its  price  has  gone  up 
almost  50  p>ercent,  from  $1.1  million  per 
dozer  last  December  to  an  estimated  $1.6 
million  last  weeli.  And  even  at  that  price, 
the  Army  is  not  certain  that  the  sole-source 
contractor.  Pacific  Car  and  Foundry  Co.  of 
Renton,  Wash.,  will  be  able  to  build  it. 
Army  sources  say. 

ACE  stands  for  Armored  Combat  Earth- 
mover.  The  Army  decided  It  needed  the 
ACE  to  help  the  speedy  Ml  tanli  dig  in 
when  the  Ml  arrived  wherever  it  wanted  to 
be  in  battle.  While  the  Ml  is  fast,  its  trans- 
mission is  too  delicate  for  clearing  away  bat- 
tlefield   debris    or    for    simple,    soft-earth 


moving.  And  while  the  Army's  current  bull- 
dozer, the  D7,  is  an  unsurpassed  digger,  it  is 
much  too  slow  to  Iceep  up  with  the  Ml. 

The  new  price  increase  is  not  the  first  for 
ACE.  When  the  new  bulldozer  was  first  pro- 
posed in  fiscal  1978,  its  cost  was  put  at 
$200,000  each.  Congress  would  not  buy  it. 
The  next  year  the  price  had  risen  to 
$660,000.  Again.  Congress  said  no. 

When  the  Army  came  back  a  third  time 
last  year,  the  cost  per  unit  was  put  at  about 
$1.1  million— $40.4  million  for  the  first  36 
machines.  This  time,  Congress  voted  aye. 

But  no  sooner  had  it  done  so  than  the 
Army  began  a  design  review,  which  was 
completed  last  week.  That  inquiry  found, 
according  to  Army  sources,  that  the  ACE 
needed  a  new,  more  expensive  cooling 
system  and  additional  armor  on  the  top  to 
bring  It  up  to  the  performance  level  It  was 
described  as  having  already  attained.  In  ad- 
dition, some  parts  have  now  risen  in  price. 

Last  week,  the  Army  said  its  initial  re- 
sponse to  this  would  be  to  buy  fewer  vehi- 
cles. An  Army  official  said  that  the  fiscal 
1982  money  would  be  enough  to  buy  only 
"25.  or  maybe  even  less."  But,  he  added,  the 
additional  cost  would  eventually  help  bring 
the  price  down  for  future  ACEs. 

And  then  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  Indicated  in  testimony  before  a 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee  that 
the  Army  might  even  stop  buying  them  al- 
together. After  calling  the  ACE  a  "useful 
enough  gadget."  he  said,  "We  are  not  going 
to  purchase  any  more." 

A  spokesman  in  Weinberger's  office,  how- 
ever, said  the  secretary  meant  to  say  only 
that  there  is  no  money  for  ACEs  in  the 
fiscal  1983  budget  before  Congress.  As  to 
the  Army's  future  plans  to  buy  more  ACEs. 
the  spokesman  said  that  that  "is  what  the 
service  wants  today  .  .  .  Whether  the  secre- 
tary will  approve  it  next  year  is  an  open- 
ended  question." 

The  Army,  meanwhile,  has  shifted  ground 
on  the  Ml- ACE  combination  in  two  other 
ways.  First  is  the  basic  question  of  whether 
the  Ml  Is  too  delicate  to  be  fitted  with  a 
blade  and  do  the  simple  scraping  and  soft- 
dirt  moving  that  the  older  M60  tank  still  in 
service  can. 

When  official  testimony  to  this  effect  was 
first  noted  in  a  Washington  Post  report  Feb. 
9,  Maj.  Oen.  James  P.  MEdoney.  director  of 
Army  weapons  systems,  wrote  thiS  newspa- 
per that  "our  older  tanks  have  such  a  blade, 
and  so  will  the  Ml." 

That  contradicted  what  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  Edward  C.  Meyer  told  Congress  last 
year,  which  was  that  to  put  a  blade  on  the 
Ml,  ""You  would  have  to  use  a  different 
engine,  different  transmission." 

Now,  an  Army  spokesman  has  contradict- 
ed Maloney.  The  spokesman  said  last  week 
that  the  Army  plans  only  to  "look  at  a 
device  in  August"  that  the  Israelis  have  that 
could  be  attached  to  the  Ml  and  serve  as  a 
blade. 

The  second  problem  has  to  do  with  how 
many  ACEs  the  Army  wants.  Last  year  it 
said  1.300,  but  in  a  statement  last  week,  the 
Army  raised  this  to  1,400  to  meet  not  only 
needs  of  the  mobile  regular  forces  but  also 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force.  In  addition  to 
all  its  other  attributes,  the  Army  says  the 
ACE  is  the  only  bulldozer  built  that  can  be 
airdropped. 

Tanks  That  Need  a  Butler 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 
While  he  was  roaring  through  the  Sieg- 
fried Line  in  the  lead  tank,  in  the  fall  of 
1944.  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  Jr  is  said  to 


have  sent  back  a  message  to  GenComZone 
in  Paris:  "Have  just  p  -  -  -  ed  in  Rhine.  For 
God's  sake  send  gasoline." 

You'll  get  no  such  message  from  any 
Patton  of  tomorrow.  He'll  be  trying  to  cope 
with  the  Army's  new  Ml,  a  $2.5-million  baby 
which  goes  into  battle  with  a  butler  and  a 
nanny  close  liehind. 

The  Ml.  If  it  were  a  child,  would  be  Little 
Lord  Pauntleroy.  If  it  were  a  dog— and  some 
people  think  it  is— it  would  be  a  thorough- 
bred greyhound,  fleetfooted  but  high- 
strung.  It  is  so  finely  bred  that  it  cannot  dig 
a  hole,  which,  if  it  were  to  fire  its  guns  at 
the  enemy  from  a  stationary  position,  it 
would  probably  want.  That  was  all  that 
coarse,  old-fashioned,  unchaperoned  tanks 
ever  had  to  do. 

Why  not  put  a  hole-digging  capability  on 
the  Ml.  so  you  wouldn't  need  the  ACE.  the 
Armored  Combat  Earthmover,  to  accompa- 
ny it  to  the  front  like  a  stage  mother?  Hear 
a  general  explain  to  a  congressional  commit- 
tee: 

""It  would  mean  radical  changes.  It  is  not 
just  adding  a  blade.  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
things  you  would  have  to  do." 

The  ACE  only  costs  $1.1  million,  for  heav- 
en's sake.  And  how  in  the  world  is  the  Pen- 
tagon going  to  spend  the  $258  billion  that 
Ronald  Reagan  is  sending  it  if  it's  going  to 
nickel-and-dime  itself  to  death  looking  for 
practical  solutions  to  expensive  mistakes? 

The  Ml,  for  all  its  beauty  and  speed,  has 
another  slight  defect  which  requires  an- 
other vehicle  in  its  supporting  cast.  It  gets 
very  low  mileage  on  its  gasoline. 

The  cost  (rf  sending  fuel  truclts  with  tank 
battalions  would  be  a  mere  $63  million 
more.  Patton  would  not  have  to  send  salty 
wires  back  to  headquarters  for  more  gaso- 
line. He  would  have  the  fast-lunch  van  for 
his  tanks  right  with  him.  providing,  of 
course  that  the  tank,  the  earthmover  and 
the  fuel  truck  could  manage  to  stay  togeth- 
er in  the  heat  of  battle. 

This  of  course,  raises  the  question  of  com- 
mand structure.  Who  would  be  in  charge? 
The  bulldozer— excuse  me.  Armored  Combat 
Earthmover— would  presumably  have  to 
race  ahead  to  scout  out  a  berth  for  the  tank. 
I  am  assuming  they  will  have  an  elaborate 
radio-communications  system  among  the 
three  vehicles,  but  that  may  be  just  the  be- 
ginning of  the  problem. 

What  if  he  hears  on  his  earphones  orders 
from  the  tank  to  dig  in  at  a  certain  coordi- 
nate on  the  map?  The  ACE  finds  the  spot, 
radios  back  that  it  is  solid  rock  and,  besides, 
the  view  is  rotten.  The  fuel  truck  comes  in. 
It  is  running  out  of  gas.  Does  it  give  its  re- 
maining drops  to  the  tank  or  the  ACE? 

They  might  have  to  wire  the  commander- 
in-chief  for  a  decision  on  that  one.  Getting 
that  message  encoded  and  back  and  forth  to 
1600  Pennsylvania  Ave.  could  mean  the  loss 
of  valuable  digging  time. 

Gen.  Erwln  Rommel  used  solo  tanks  with 
great  effectiveness  in  the  desert  of  North 
Africa  in  World  War  II.  How  will  the  cling- 
ing-vine  Ml  perform  in  the  sand?  In  the 
desert  it  is  plainly  visible  from  above.  Ap- 
parently, the  ACE  could  dig  it  a  grave  deep 
enough  to  provide  overnight  cover.  But 
what  about  the  ACE,  which,  weighing  in  at 
34,000  pounds,  is  somewhat  noticeable? 
After  burying  the  Ml,  what  would  it  do  with 
itself  until  dawn? 

Would  it  have  to  be  dismantled  and  reas- 
sembled in  the  morning?  But  hark!  It  is,  its 
fans  say,  "alr-droppable,"  which  means  it 
could  be  flown  back  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
catch  an  early  return  flight  in  the  morning. 
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But  we  still  have  the  fuel  truck.  Could  it 
hitch  a  ride  on  the  ACE  and  be  dropped  off 
in  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  night?  Would  they 
drop  the  vehicles  with  the  people  in  them, 
or  do  the  personnel  parachute?  This  could 
start  a  Jurisdictional  war  with  the  Air  Force, 
but  when  you  are  talking  alx>ut  a  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force,  you  have  to  take  risks. 

But  anyone  who  has  ever  driven  a  party  of 
more  than  three  on  a  long  journey  knows 
where  the  real  rub  comes.  Deciding  when 
and  where  to  put  up  for  the  night  can 
produce  acrimonious  stalemate. 

Someone  wanU  to  keep  going  until  dark. 
Someone  says  it's  better  to  quit  early  and 
get  a  decent  hotel.  In  the  sands  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  this  would  be  no  problem.  But  in 
Germany— and  aren't  we  going  to  stop  the 
Reds  at  the  Oder?— some  fuel  truck  Jockey 
is  going  to  insist  that  the  best  Wiener 
schnitzel  on  the  continent  is  only  a  village 
away,  and  the  ACE  operator  says  the  local 
beer  is  better  right  where  they  are.  The 
tank  commander  will  have  to  be  more  diplo- 
mat than  warrior. 

Our  only  hope  is  that  the  Soviets  also 
have  an  Ml,  that  they  are  even  now  patting 
it  on  the  turret,  telling  it  not  to  be  afraid  in 
the  dark,  that  it  will  never  be  alone,  that 
the  butler  and  the  nanny  will  take  care  of 
it.  even  when,  assuming  both  sides  solve 
their  logistical  problems,  the  guns  are  going 
off. 

I  think  if  Gen.  Patton  had  ever  met  an 
Ml,  he  would  have  slapped  it  in  the  face. 


By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  2170.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  6  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirements  for  the 
preparation  of  regulatory  analysis;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
regulatory  flexibility  act 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pro- 
posing today  legislation  to  remove  a 
loophole  in  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
ever  intended  to  leave  open. 

My  bill  would  make  clear  that  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  is  intended 
to  apply  to  all  rules  published  for 
public  notice  and  comment  that  may 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  small 
business  or  other  small  institutions. 
Under  the  current  language  of  the  act. 
several  Federal  agencies  have  claimed 
that  their  rules  are  exempt  from  the 
analyses  required  under  the  Regula- 
tory Flexibility  Act.  Certain  exemp- 
tions are  certainly  valid.  The  Congress 
clearly  did  not  intend  that  the  Regula- 
tory Flexibility  Act  apply  to  rules  not 
published  for  public  comment.  But 
where  public  comment  is  solicited,  and 
where  these  proposed  rules  could  have 
a  significant  impact  on  small  business, 
I  believe  it  was  intended  that  the  Reg- 
ulatory Flexibility  Act  be  brought  to 
bear.  Rules  published  for  public  com- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are 
of  particular  importance  to  small  busi- 
ness, yet  both  have  been  reticent  in 
complying  with  the  act. 

I  will  attempt.  In  the  remainder  of 
my  statement,  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
plications of  and  weaknesses  in  the  ar- 
guments for  exemption  put  forward  by 
the  DOD  and  the  IRS.  I  believe  in  the 


process,  the  need  for  congressional 
clarification  by  way  of  amending  the 
act  and  the  need  for  close  congression- 
al oversight  of  the  act  will  become 
clear. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act, 
passed  by  the  96th  Congress,  requires 
that  agencies,  in  developing  rules  that 
would  have  a  significant  impact  on  a 
substantial  number  of  small  businesses 
undertake  a  regulatory  flexibility 
analysis  to  determine  what  that 
impact  might  be  imder  alternative 
ways  of  implementing  the  rule.  Agen- 
cies are  encouraged  to  adopt  the  least 
onerous  approach  or  exclude  small 
business  from  coverage  completely. 
The  findings  and  purposes  section  of 
the  act  are  straightforward  and  unam- 
biguous in  expressing  the  congression- 
al rationale  and  objectives  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
section  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

Mr.  Prank  Swain.  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy  at  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, succinctly  sununarized 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act's  intent 
in  testimony  last  October  7,  before  a 
House  Small  Business  Subconmiittee 
when  he  stated: 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  Imposes  a 
requirement  of  regulatory  analysis,  and  the 
expecUtion  is  that  Federal  agencies'  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  and  problems  of  small  en- 
tities will  increase,  and  different  regulatory 
decisions  will  result. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  instrument  of  regulatory  analysis  is 
basically  a  self-help  mechanism  for  the  Fed- 
eral regulator.  Making  him  think  first 
before  acting,  making  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess Itself  more  open  to  those  who  are  most 
directly  affected  by  that  process,  and 
making  sure  that  regulations  more  fre- 
quently reflect  rather  than  dictate  economic 
realities." 

Mr.  Swain's  predecessor  as  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy,  Mr.  Milton 
Stewart,  characterized  the  act  as: 

An  effort  by  what  is  perhaps  the  largest 
institution  In  the  world  to  limit  its  own  neg- 
ative regulatory  Impact  on  "small  business". 
It  is  a  conscious  and  laudable,  if  overdue, 
effort  at  self-control,  at  forbearance  in  the 
exercise  of  power. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  "Message  From  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel," printed  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's Guide  to  the  Regula- 
tory Flexibility  Act,  from  which  this 
latter  quote  was  taken,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 

The  loophole  being  used  by  some 
agencies  to  avoid  this  selfhelp  mecha- 
nism, to  avoid  forbearance  in  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  lies  largely  in  a  techni- 
cal misinterpretation  of  the  act. 

Specifically,  the  act  requires  that 
when  an  agency  publishes  a  general 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  "pursu- 
ant to  section  553(b)  of  the  (Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act),  or  any  other 
law,"  it  must  undertake  a  regulatory 
flexibility  analysis  unless  the  agency 
certifies  in  advance  that  the  proposed 


rule  would  not  have  a  significant 
impact  on  a  sutistantial  number  of 
small  businesses  or  other  small  enti- 
ties. 

My  proposal  would  strike  the  lan- 
guage "pursuant  to  section  553(b)  of 
this  title,  or  any  other  law,"  in  the  def- 
inition of  "rule,"  and  similar  language 
in  two  other  sections  of  the  act,  so  as 
to  make  the  act  read: 

Whenever  an  agency  publishes  general 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  any  pro- 
posed rule,  the  agency  shall  prepare  and 
make  available  for  public  comment  ...  a 
regulatory  flexibility  analysis. 

The  change  would  not  make  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  an  inde- 
pendent authority  or  mandate  for  any 
Federal  agency  to  publishing  for 
public  notice  and  comment  any  rule 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  publish. 
It  simply  would  require  that  when  the 
rulemaking  process  is  opened  up  to 
the  public,  its  impact  on  the  little 
guys,  as  well  as  the  big  ones  be  as- 
sessed. It  would  require  that  the  rule 
writers  attempt  to  increase  their  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
small  entities.  It  would  require  that 
rule  writers  to  think  first  before 
acting. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much  to 
ask,  but  apparently  the  officials  of 
some  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments do. 

The  most  notable  examples  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  are  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Both  of  these  agen- 
cies have  claimed  a  near  blanket  ex- 
emption from  the  requirements  of  the 
Regulatory  Flexability  Act  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  not  "required 
by  section  553(b)  of  the  (Administra- 
tive Procediu-e  Act),  or  any  other  law" 
to  publish  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing for  public  comment.  I  should  point 
out  that  both  of  these  agencies  regu- 
larly publish  notice  for  comment  of 
their  own  volition.  I  commend  them 
for  their  action,  and  hope  they  will 
continue  this  practice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  correspondence  between  the  SBA's 
chief  counsel  for  advocacy  and  the 
Office  of  General  Coimsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  concerning  the 
applicability  of  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 
This  correspondence  makes  it  clear 
that  the  DOD  considers  itself  com- 
pletely exempt  from  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  as  a  consequence  of  the 
language  addressed  by  my  proposed 
amendment. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  made 
its  position  clear  when  it  published,  on 
October  8,  1981,  its  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  concerning  pooling  of  in- 
dustrial development  bonds,  a  matter 
of  tremendous  importance  to  small 
business.  The  proposal  stated: 

Although  this  document  is  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  which  soliclte  public  com- 
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ment.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  con- 
cluded that  the  regulations  proposed  herein 
are  Interpretive  and  that  the  notice  and 
public  procedure  requirements  of  5  U.S.C. 
553  do  not  apply.  Accordingly,  these  pro- 
posed regulations  do  not  constitute  regula- 
tions subject  to  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act. 

These  items  illustrate  the  technical 
arguments  on  which  the  DOD  and  the 
IRS  base  their  claims  of  exemption 
from  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act. 
Both  agencies  publish  rules  for  public 
notice  and  comment,  but  they  assert 
that  unlike  other  agencies,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  comply  with 
this  particular  step  in  the  rulemaking 
process. 

The  technicality  upon  which  the 
DOD  and  the  IRS  base  their  exemp- 
tion contains  sufficient  ambiguity  to 
leave  open  the  question  of  congres- 
sional intent  of  the  applicability  of  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  to  the  pro- 
posed rules.  This  ambiguity,  and  its 
implications,  were  addressed  by  Mr. 
Swain  in  his  October  1981,  testimony 
before  Representative  Andy  Ireland's 
Subconmiittee  on  Export  Opportuni- 
ties and  Special  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Swain's  testimony  concerning  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  be  printed  In  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  a  recent  article  published  in 
nation's  Business,  "A  Fairer  Shake  for 
Small  Business,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Representative  Ireland,  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
should  be  complimented  for  his 
prompt  and  conscientious  oversight, 
within  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, of  the  implementation  of  this 
landmark  legislation.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  Representative  John  La- 
Falce,  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee's  General  Over- 
sight Subcommittee,  for  specifically 
addressing  the  issue  of  the  application 
of  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  to 
Department  of  Defense  procurement 
during  hearings  on  small  business  and 
the  Federal  procurement  system  in 
June  of  1981.  Prompt  and  frequent 
oversight  of  major  legislation  such  as 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  is  es- 
sential. Such  vigorous  hearings  will 
insure  effective  implementation,  and 
uncover  gaps  the  act  may  fail  to  ad- 
dress because  of  technical  deficiencies 
in  the  legislation,  or  problems  created 
as  a  result  of  administrative  misinter- 
pretations. This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  laws  affecting  agen- 
cies' administrative  procedures  which 
affect  practically  every  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  techni- 
cal interpretations  of  the  law,  the 
most  disturbing  element  of  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  DOD  and  the  IRS 
is  the  arrogance  reflected  in  their  atti- 


tudes. The  legislative  history  of  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  technical  com- 
pliance'  with  the  law  would  achieve 
little  of  substance  without  a  change  in 
attitude.  In  fact,  the  Senate's  own 
record  of  August  6,  1980,  the  day  the 
act  pasaed  this  body,  states  explicitly 
that  the  goals  of  the  act,  'can  be  met 
largely  through  attentiveness  by  rule- 
makers  to  the  unique  problems  of 
smaller  institutions."  The  DOD's  and 
the  IRS'  virtually  absolute  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  act  reflects,  more 
than  anything  else,  an  arrogance  and 
insensitlvity  toward  small  business  and 
other  small  institutions  that  is  &  clear 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  even 
if  it  is  not  a  technical  violation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  provid- 
ed perhaps  the  clearest  example  of 
this  arrogance  on  October  2,  1981,  in 
its  response  to  Mr.  Swain's  inquiry 
concerning  the  application  of  the  Reg- 
ulatory Flexibility  Act  to  a  rule  pub- 
lished on  September  11,  1981,  by  DOD 
for  public  notice  and  comment.  I 
would  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
DOD's  response  and  ask  that  copies  of 
Mr.  Swain's  letter  and  DOD's  reply  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

.  .  .  Concerning  the  proposed  Department 
of  Defense  Instruction  of  "education  of 
handicapped  children  in  the  DOD  depend- 
ent schools". 

Under  5  U.S.C.  sections  603  and  604,  agen- 
cies are  required  to  prepare  initial  and  final 
regulatory  flexibility  analyses  of  specified 
types  of  rulemakings  conducted  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  section  553.  Section  553,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  rules  involving  "a  military 
.  .  .  function  of  the  United  States". 

As  I  am  sure  you  will  readily  agree,  the 
overseas  dependent  schools,  which  are  main- 
tained primarily  to  serve  the  children  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed 
abroad,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  military 
mission  of  this  Department.  Thus,  regula- 
tions governing  the  overseas  schools  are 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  section 
553. 

The  proposed  Instruction,  therefore,  was 
not  subject  to  the  procedural  requirements 
of  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  on  that 
basis  alone. 

While  the  claim  of  exemption  of  this 
proposed  rule  from  section  553  of  the 
APA  under  the  military  function  ex- 
emption of  title  5,  is  debatable,  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  DOD  did 
publish  this  rule  for  public  conunent 
and  it  was  a  rule  that  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  a  substantial 
number  of  small  institutions,  namely 
the  schools  that  educate  military  de- 
pendents overseas.  An  assessment  of 
that  impact  during  the  rulemaking 
process,  as  called  for  by  the  Regula- 
tory Flexibility  Act,  would  clearly  not 
have  jeopardized  any  aspect  of  mili- 
tary security  and  may  well  have  led  to 
a  rule  that  enhanced  the  ability  of 
these  schools  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  military  dependents. 

Again,  my  amendment  would  not  re- 
quire the  DOD  to  publish  for  public 
comment  any  rule  it  does  not  elect  to 


otherwise  publish.  It  would  require, 
where  appropriate,  that  the  Depart- 
ment specifically  assess  the  impact  of 
its  rules  on  small  business  and  other 
small  entitles  such  as  schools.  Those 
rules  of  chief  significance  to  small 
business,  of  course,  are  DOD's  pro- 
curement rules  which  affect  billions  of 
dollars  of  Government  contracts  annu- 
ally. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  might  cease 
publishing  rules  for  public  notice  and 
comment  if,  by  publishing,  it  will  have 
to  comply  with  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act.  The  argument  has  been  put 
forward  that  if  my  proposal  is  adopt- 
ed, and  the  voluntary  publication  of 
proposed  procurement  rules  by  the 
DOD  is  ended,  the  result  will  be  even 
less  opportunity  for  small  business  to 
participate  in  Defense  Department 
procurement. 

In  response,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  Public  Law  93-440,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  96-83.  (which  is  the  ena- 
bling legislation  for  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  (OFPP)),  re- 
quires the  development  of  procure- 
ment rules  Govemmentwide  that  in- 
clude "establishing  criteria  and  proce- 
dures for  an  effective  and  timely 
method  of  soliciting  the  viewpoints  of 
interested  parties."  The  Department 
of  Defense  is  not  exempt  from  this  law 
and  the  rules  for  implementing  Public 
Law  96-83  are  currently  being  devel- 
oped. Publication  of  proposed  rules 
governing  procurement  by  the  DOD 
will  not  be  strictly  voluntary  when 
this  law  is  fully  implemented. 

In  further  response  to  this  argu- 
ment, I  would  suggest  that  the  entire 
matter  of  the  military  function  ex- 
emption under  section  553  of  the  APA 
might  well  merit  reexamination  by  the 
Congress.  This  exemption  and  its  use 
are  certainly  matters  on  which  the 
Congress,  not  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, should  have  the  final  word.  I 
would  urge  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  include  an  examination  of 
this  exemption  in  any  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  rulemaking  process. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  different  attitude 
or  different  perspective  can  be  effect- 
ed in  a  Federal  agency  and  whether  or 
not  such  an  attitudinal  factor  can 
make  any  real  difference  in  Federal 
regulations  does  not  have  to  be  an- 
swered hypothetically.  Mr.  Swain's 
testimony  in  October  illustrates  that 
change  in  attitude  and  the  difference 
it  can  make  in  the  case  of  several 
agencies  with  which  his  office  has 
worked  during  the  first  year  under  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  dif- 
ference that  can  be  made  by  a  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  unique  characteristics  of 
small  business  is  provided  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  The 
EPA  began  exploring  alternative  ways 


to  Implement  regulations  to  reduce 
the  burdens  on  small  business  long 
before  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 
was  enacted.  In  fact,  the  EPA  provided 
many  of  the  models  for  regulatory 
flexibility  analyses  that  were  studied 
by  the  Congress  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  act.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Swain's  October  testimony 
concerning  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  gives  that  agency  the  high- 
est marks  of  all  Federal  agencies  in  its 
compliance  with  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Swain's  comments  on  the  EPA  be 
pritned  in  the  Record.  These  com- 
ments stand  in  stark  contrast  to  those 
concerning  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

I  believe  my  proposed  amendment 
will  move  us  a  step  closer  to  making 
that  contrast  less  dramatic  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  its  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2170 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  601  (2)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  (b)  of  this  title,  or  any  other  law". 

(b)  Section  603  (a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "is  required  by  section  553  of 
thU  title,  or  any  other  law.  to  publish"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "publishes". 

(c)  Section  604  (a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  strlklne  out  "under  section  553  of  this 
title,  after  being  required  by  that  section  or 
any  other  law  to  publish"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "after  publish- 
ing". 

FINDINGS  AND  PITRPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  when  adopting  regulations  to  protect 
the  health,  safety  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  Federal  agencies  should  seek  to 
achieve  statutory  goals  as  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently as  possible  without  Imposing  un- 
necessary burdens  on  the  public; 

(2)  laws  and  regulations  designed  for  ap- 
plication to  large  scale  entities  have  been 
applied  uniformly  to  small  businesses,  small 
organizations,  and  small  governmental  Juris- 
dictions even  though  the  problems  that 
gave  rise  to  government  action  may  not 
have  been  caused  by  those  smaller  entities; 

(3)  uniform  Federal  regulatory  and  re- 
porting requirements  have  In  numerous  In- 
stances imposed  unnecessary  and  dispropor- 
tionately burdensome  demands  Including 
legal,  accounting  and  consulting  costs  upon 
small  businesses,  small  organizations,  and 
small  governmental  Jurisdictions  with  limit- 
ed resources; 

(4)  the  failure  to  recognize  differences  in 
the  scale  and  resources  of  regulated  entitles 
has  in  numerous  instances  adversely,  affect- 
ed competition  in  the  marketplace,  discour- 
aged innovation  and  restricted  improve- 
ments in  productivity; 


(5)  urmecessary  regulations  create  entry 
barriers  in  many  industries  and  discourage 
F>otentlal  entrepreneurs  from  introducing 
beneficial  products  and  processes; 

(6)  the  practice  of  treating  all  regulated 
businesses,  organizations,  and  governmental 
Jurisdictions  as  equivalent  may  lead  to  inef- 
ficient use  of  regulatory  agency  resources, 
enforcement  problems,  and,  In  some  cases, 
to  actions  inconsistent  with  the  legislative 
intent  of  health,  safety,  environmental  and 
economic  welfare  legislation; 

(7)  alternative  regulatory  approaches 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  stated  objec- 
tives of  applicable  statutes  may  be  available 
which  minimize  the  significant  economic 
Impact  of  rules  on  small  businesses,  small 
organizations,  and  small  governmental  Juris- 
dictions; 

(8)  the  process  by  which  Federal  regula- 
tions are  developed  and  adopted  should  be 
reformed  to  require  agencies  to  solicit  the 
ideas  and  comments  of  small  businesses, 
small  organizations,  and  small  governmental 
Jurisdictions  to  examine  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed and  existing  rules  on  such  entities, 
and  to  review  the  continued  need  for  exist- 
ing rules. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish as  a  principle  of  regulatory  issuance 
that  agencies  shall  endeavor,  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  rule  and  of  appli- 
cable statutes,  to  fit  regulatory  and  infor- 
mational requirements  to  the  scale  of  the 
businesses,  organizations,  and  governmental 
Jurisdictions  subject  to  regulation.  To 
achieve  this  principle,  agencies  are  required 
to  solicit  and  consider  flexible  regulatory 
proposals  and  to  explain  the  rationale  for 
their  actions  to  assure  that  such  proposals 
are  given  serious  consideration. 

ICESSAGE  FROM  THE  CHIET  COUNSEL 

This  pamphlet  is  an  introduction  to  a  new 
law— the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  (RFA). 
Its  major  features  are  outlined  for  laymen; 
they  may  check  what  Is  said  against  the 
brief  text  of  the  law  which  Is  printed  in  full. 

SeversJ  reasons  are  suggested  for  using 
the  term  "landmark"  to  describe  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  new  statute  as  a  law.  But  there 
is  an  even  "larger-than-law"  sense  in  which 
the  RFA  Is  a  "landmark"  for  those  con- 
cerned with  diversity,  competition,  balance, 
and  individual  opportunity  in  our  econo- 
my—as well  as  our  political  liberty.  This  law 
is  a  prime  example  of  a  big  Institution— our 
Federal  Oovemment— Imposing  a  new  disci- 
pline on  itself.  It  Is  an  effort  by  what  Is  per- 
haps the  largest  institution  In  the  world  to 
limit  its  own  negative  regulatory  impact  on 
"small  entities."  It  is  a  conscious  and  lauda- 
ble. If  over-due,  effort  at  self-control,  at  for- 
bearance In  the  exercise  of  power. 

In  that  sense,  the  RFA  is  an  important 
and  promising  precedent  in  two  directions. 
The  same  direct  effort  to  limit  the  negative 
effect  of  Federal  "uniform  action"  on  large 
and  small  entitles  needs  to  be  extended 
beyond  regulation.  And,  Indeed,  In  the  fields 
of  taxation,  procurement,  capital  and  credit, 
science,  and  technology  support— in  all 
these  areas  we  are  intensifying  the  quest  for 
multi-tiered  policies  to  replace  the  spurious 
equality  of  treating  large  and  small  entitles 
in  the  same  way. 

To  understand  what  Is  meant  by  "spurious 
equality"  Just  think  of  a  single  regulation's 
impact  on  two  competing  businesses  of  very 
different  sizes.  Larger  Company.  Inc.  has 
assets  of  $5,000,000  and  sales  of  $10,000,000. 
Smaller  Company.  Inc.  has  assets  of 
$500,000  and  sales  of  $1,000,000.  Now  each 
must  comply  with  the  same  Federal  regula- 


tions; that  looks  and  sounds  fair.  But 
assun^  the  cost  of  compliance  is  $10,000— 
the  s&me  Indirect  tax  Is  being  imposed  on 
both.  Obviously,  the  Federal  Government  is 
intervening  in  the  marketplace  with  a 
burden  that  will  be  heavier  for  the  small 
business  to  bear.  Larger  Company,  Inc.  has 
10  times  the  sales  and  assets  over  which  to 
spread  the  cost  of  regulation. 

While  it  looks  and  sounds  fair,  it  Is  a  spu- 
rious equality  of  treatment.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  actually  Intervening  In  the 
marketplace  on  the  side  of  the  larger  busi- 
ness, giving  it  a  new  non-market  competitive 
edge.  Now  multiply  the  one  regulation  by 
100  to  reflect  many  regulations.  The  cumu- 
lative impact  becomes  a  major  obstruction 
to  small  entities  and  a  built-in  synthetic  bias 
and  pressure  towards  bigness.  Obviously,  we 
want  no  needless  and  Indefensible  regula- 
tion of  anyone  by  government.  But  where 
regulation  is  necessary,  the  RFA  brings  the 
welcome  relief  of  genuine  fairness— regula- 
tion must  be  tailored  to  the  size  and  ability 
of  the  regulated  to  bear  the  burden— as  well 
as  the  other  legitimate  goals  of  proper  regu- 
lation. 

What  is  happening  in  government,  more- 
over, needs  to  be  made  a  model  for  the  giant 
institutions  of  the  private  sector.  They  too, 
in  ways  appropriate  to  their  roles,  must  con- 
tribute to  the  survival  and  expansion  of 
"small  entities."  Multinational  businesses, 
major  unions,  universities— all  can  profit 
from  this  example  of  self-discipline  and  for- 
bearance. 

The  RFA  culminates  a  long  period  of 
effort  by  the  organized  small  business  com- 
munity, capped  by  the  January  1980  White 
House  Conference  on  Snuill  Business.  Small 
business  leaders  know  only  too  well  that 
even  the  best  Intended  laws  may  be  made 
dead  letters  by  the  way  they  are  adminis- 
tered. Whether  this  happens  to  the  RFA 
will  depend  first  on  the  way  hundreds  of 
government  managers  and  their  lawyers 
view  the  changes  sought  by  the  RFA.  They 
can  support  the  quickest,  most  thoroughgo- 
ing changes  In  the  direction  spelled  out  In 
the  new  Act.  Or  they  can  dig  In  and  fight  to 
limit  and  delay  its  force  In  many  subtle 
ways  at  which  they  can  be  so  expert. 

The  Office  of  Advocacy  will,  of  course,  do 
its  best  to  perform  its  monitoring  mission 
under  the  Act.  To  succeed  it  will  need  the 
vigilant,  thoughtful,  and  active  participa- 
tion of  many  private  citizens.  A  task  force 
on  regulatory  flexibility  Is  being  established 
to  help  with  the  tasks  of  education  and  im- 
plementation. It  will  ultimately  Include 
economists,  local  officials,  and  small  busi- 
ness people  as  well  as  lawyers. 

Even  good  causes  are  soured  by  excessive 
zeal.  It  U  Important  for  us  now  to  avoid  cre- 
ating new  problems  as  we  try  to  solve  the 
old  ones. 

We  need  and  solicit  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  all  those  interested— but  esp)ecially 
the  groups  and  leaders  who  represent  those 
whom  the  RFA  is  intended  to  help.  We  also 
need  the  awareness  by  small  entities  that 
responsible  behavior  Is  necessary  and  re- 
quired by  all  of  us  if  regulatory  flexibility  is 
to  work.  This  law  is  a  good  and  useful  tool 
which  will  help  correct  abuses  of  long-stand- 
ing. 

MiLTow  D.  Stewart, 
Chief  Counsel  Office  of  Advocacy. 
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SBA:  The  Reodlatohy  Flexibility  Act— 
Beitex  Federal  Treatment  for  Small  En- 

TTTIXS 

Small  Business  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Decembers,  1980. 
Dear  Agency  OmciAL:  The  Office  of  Ad- 
vocacy is  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
pamphlet  which  describes  major  elements 
of  the  recently  passed  Regulatory  PlexibU- 
Ity  Act  (RFA).  Public  Law  96-354.  The  RFA 
amends  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(APA),  adding  a  new  chapter  VI.  providing 
for  special  considerations  of  small  entitles  in 
rulemaking  and  becomes  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1. 1981. 

This  Act  affects  every  agency  in  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment— all  executive  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  which  propose  rules,  pur- 
suant to  notice  to  the  public. 

The  Act  designates  the  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy  to  monitor  government-wide  per- 
formance of  agencies  in  regulating  "small 
entities"  of  all  three  kinds.  The  Act  requires 
special  treatment  in  the  regulation  of  small 
business,  small  cities  and  counties,  and 
small  voluntary  associations,  among  others. 

I  request  that  you  designate  a  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Officer  to  monitor  acUvlties 
under  the  Act  in  your  agency  and  to  serve  in 
a  liaison  capacity  with  the  Office  of  Advoca- 
cy. The  officer  you  designate  will  hopefully 
have  a  solid  background  In  administrative 
law  and  also  have  a  firm  grasp  of  your  agen- 
cy's substantive  policies.  It  is  important  that 
you  designate  such  an  officer  immediately 
and  notify  us  of  your  action  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

1  believe  It  would  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  discuss  the  RFA  and  the  concept  it  em- 
braces, as  well  as  its  technical  provisions. 
prior  to  Its  effective  date.  I  would  like  to 
Invite  you  to  such  a  meeting  to  be  posted  by 
the  Office  of  Advocacy  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember n.  9:30  a.m.  in  room  214  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration  building  at 
1441  L  Street,  N.W. 

It  is  also  Important  that  your  agency  es- 
tablish an  Inventory  with  the  trade  associa- 
tions and  small  entity  organizations  affect- 
ed by  your  regulations  in  the  past.  It  would 
be  desirable  for  you  to  contact  them  and 
advise  them  on  how  your  agency  will  pro- 
vide for  their  participation  In  rulemaking  as 
required  by  the  Act. 

You  may  also  find  it  appropriate  and  ben- 
eficial to  brief  the  President-elect's  Transi- 
tion Team  assigned  to  your  agency  on  the 
urgency  and  significance  of  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act. 

The  Act  is  reprinted  In  the  enclosed  pam- 
phlet: I  look  forward  to  establishing  a  mean- 
ingful relationship  with  your  agency  regard- 
ing implementation  of  the  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Milton  D.  Stewart, 
CTtief  CouTuel  for  Advocacy. 

Enclosure. 

Honorable  Bob  Bergland,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Room  200-A,  14th  Street  and  In- 
dependence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20250.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Honorable  Philip  M.  Klutznick,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Room  5854,  14th 
Street  and  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20230.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Honorable  Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Room  3E880,  The  Pentagon. 
Washington.  D.C.  20301.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Honorable  Hans  M.  Mark,  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  Room  4E87,  The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C.  20330.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Honorable  Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  Room  3E718,  The  Pen- 
tagon, Washington.  D.C.  20310.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. 
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Honorable  Edward  Hidalgo,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Room  4E686.  The  Pentagon. 
Washington,  D.C.  20350.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Honorable  Robert  H.  Barrow.  Comman- 
dant Genejal.  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
Arlington  Annex.  Columbia  Pike  and  Ar- 
lington Ridge  Road,  Arlington.  Virginia 
20380.  Commandant  General  Barrow. 

Honorable  Shirley  M.  Hufstedler.  Secre- 
tary of  Department  of  Education,  400  Mary- 
land Avenue.  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 
Ms.  Secretary. 

Honorable  Charles  W.  Duncan.  Jr..  Secre- 
tary of  Energy.  1000  Independence  Avenue. 
S.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20585.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. 

Honorable  Patricia  Roberts  Harris.  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services.  200  In- 
dependence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20201.  Ms.  Secretary. 

Honorable  Moon  Landrieu,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  451  Sev- 
enth Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20401. 
Mr.  Secretary. 

Honorable  Cecil  D.  Andrus,  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior,  C  Street  between  18th  and 
19th,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20240.  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Honorable  Benjamin  R.  Clvllettl,  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice.  Tenth 
Street,  and  Constitution  Avenue.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20530.  Mr.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Honorable  Ray  Marshall,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  200  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20210.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Honorable  Edward  Muskie,  Secretary  of 
SUte,  2201  C  Street,  N.W..  Washington 
D.C.  20520.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Honorable  Neil  Goldschmidt.  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  400  Seventh  Street.  S.W., 
Washlngtoa  D.C.  20590.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Honorable  G.  William  Miller.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  15th  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Dear  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Department  of  Defense, 
OrricE  OF  General  Counsel, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  25,  1981. 
Mr.  Milton  D.  Stewart, 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy,  Small  BiLsiness 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stewart:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letters  requesting  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  designate  a  Regulatory  Flexibil- 
ity Officer  to  assist  in  implementing  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act,  Public  Law  96- 
354,  94  Stat.  1184  <1980).  This  legislation,  an 
amendment   to   the   Administrative   Proce- 
dure Act,  requires  that  agencies  consider  al- 
ternative  approaches   in   rulemaking   that 
would  tailor  a  regulation  to  the  size  of  the 
business,  organization,  or  government  juris- 
diction, which  is  subject  to  the  regulation. 
The    Department    of    Defense    does    not 
engage  in  any  of  the  rulemaking  activities 
that  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  was  in- 
tended to  cover.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
need  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ap- 
point a  Regulatory  Flexibility  Officer. 
Sincerely. 

Dennis  H.  Trosch, 
Assistant  General  Counsel  (LogisticsJ. 

'  March  20,  1981. 

Dennis  H.  T^osch,  Esq., 
Assistant  Oeneral  Counsel,  Logistics,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Trosch:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  February  26,  1981, 
concerning  the  applicability  of  the  Regula- 
tory FlexibUlty  Act,  P.L.  96-354  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 
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In  your  letter  you  stated  that  it  is  unnec- 
essary for  DOD  to  appoint  a  regulatory 
flexibility  officer  since  "the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  does  not  engage  in  any  rulemaking 
activities  that  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  was  intended  to  cover."  We  are  unable 
to  understand  what  you  mean  by  this  state- 
ment. The  language  and  legislative  history 
of  the  Act  indicate  that  it  is  of  broad  appli- 
cability. 

FHirthermore,  under  5  U.S.C.  section  612.  I 
am  required  to  ".  .  .  monitor  agency  compli- 
ance .  .  .  and  .  .  .  report  .  .  .  thereon  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." In  order  to  assist  me  In  accom- 
plishing this  task.  I  would  appreciate  your 
providing  me  a  more  detailed  rationale. 

If  you  have  any  questions  please  contact 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Seidman.  my  Assistant  Chief 
Counsel  for  Procurement.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

A.  J.  Prendarcast, 
Acting  Chief  Counsel,  for  Advocacy. 

Department  of  Defense, 
Office  of  General  Counsel, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  30.  1981. 
Mr.  Marshall  Parker, 
Acting  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy,  Small 

Business   Administration,    Washington, 

D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Parker:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  requesting  that  I  elaborate  on  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  regard- 
ing the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  As  I 
stated  in  my  earlier  letter,  we  have  conclud- 
ed that  the  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
issue  any  regulations  that  are  subject  to  the 
Act. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  estab- 
lished, as  a  principle  governing  the  Issuance 
of  regulations,  that  agencies  will  attempt  to 
tailor  regulatory  and  informational  require- 
ments to  the  sbe  of  the  business  or  other 
organization  which  is  subject  to  regulation. 
This  Act  does  not,  however,  apply  to  all  reg- 
ulations. The  Act  was  designed  to  minimize 
the  economic  impact  of  rules  issued  by  the 
regulatory  agencies;  accordingly,  the  Act  ap- 
plies only  to  those  rules  defined  as  follows: 
"CTlhe  term  'rule'  means  any  rule  for  which 
the  agency  publishes  a  general  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  pursuant  to  section 
553(b)  of  this  title,*  or  any  other  law  .  .  ." 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act,  Pub.  L.  No.  96- 
354,  94  Stat.  11«4  (1980)  (to  be  codified  in  5 
U.S.C.  601(2)).  Section  553  of  title  5  exempts 
military  and  foreign  affairs  functions  of  the 
United  States  and  exempts  matters  related 
to  agency  management,  personnel,  public 
property,  loans.  granU,  benefits,  or  con- 
tracts. The  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
perform  a  regulatory  function,  and  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Department  of  Defense  come 
within  these  exemptions.  There  is  no  other 
law  that  requires  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  publish  a  notice  of  prop>osed  rule- 
making. Thus,  by  its  terms,  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  does  not  apply. 

Our  reading  of  the  Act  is  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  this  statute  that  regulatory 
agencies  should  seek  to  avoid  unnecessary 
economic  burdens  on  the  public  when 
adopting  regulations  to  protect  the  health, 
safety,  and  economic  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Unlike  rules  of  general  applicability  Issued 
by  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  Department 
of  Defense  principally  deals  with  the  public 
through  its  contracting.  Our  regulations  es- 
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tablished  the  procedures  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  contracts.  Contractors  are  compen- 
sated In  the  contract  price  for  complying 
with  these  terms. 

Congress  has  enacted  statutes  pertaining 
to  our  contracting  activities  that  In  many 
respects  parallel  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act.  Through  the  Small  Business  Act.  the 
Congress  made  known  Its  favor  for  small 
business,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  implemented  an  extensive  small  busi- 
ness program.  Under  the  Small  Business 
Act.  Moreover,  the  Office  of  Federal  pro- 
curement Policy  (OFPP)  Is  required  to  con- 
duct analyses  of  the  Impact  on  small  busi- 
ness regulating  from  revised  procurement 
regulations.  The  policies  adopted  by  OFPP 
apply  to  the  contracting  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

In  summary,  our  conclusion  that  the  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  not  of  the  type  contemplated  by 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  does  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  recognize  the  needs  of 
small  business.  Although  our  regulations 
are  not  subject  to  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act,  we  win  continue  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  small  business  through  our  small 
business  program. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  H.  Trosch, 
Assistant  General  Counsel  (LogisticsJ. 

Department  of  Defense 
The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  poses 
a  special  problem  because  It  Is  not  entirely 
clear  whether  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  (RFA)  applies  to  its  regulations.  Be- 
cause of  the  specific  exemption  for  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  military  functions  In 
5  553(a)(1)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (APA),  which  the  RFA  amends.  It  has 
consistently  been  the  position  of  the  DOD 
that  the  RFA  does  not  apply  to  that  agency. 
Because  of  the  military  function  exception, 
almost  all  DOD  regulatory  functions  are  not 
subject  to  APA  notice  and  comment  rule- 
making. 

Thus,  the  passage  of  the  RFA  has  had  no 
Impact  on  DOD's  proposed  regulations. 
Except  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers (ACE).  DOD  has  toUUy  Ignored  the 
RFA.  The  Assistant  Oeneral  Counsel  for  Lo- 
gistics In  DOD  has  written  that  'the  DOD 
does  not  Issue  any  regulations  subject  to  the 
Act"  (referring  to  the  RFA).  With  the  ex- 
ception of  an  official  In  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  no  regulatory  flexibility 
officers  have  been  appointed  In  the  DOD. 
Nor  has  DOD  shown  the  slightest  Interest 
In  special  training  or  sought  any  informa- 
tion about  the  RFA  or  about  the  Act's  un- 
derlying concept  of  regulatory  tiering. 

From  January  1,  1981.  the  effective  date 
of  RFA,  to  October  1,  IdSl,  the  DOD  has 
published  seventeen  notices  of  proposed 
rulemaking  In  the  Federal  Register.  Of  all 
these  proposed  rules,  there  were  no  Initial 
regulatory  flexibility  analyses  (IRFAs)  and 
only  four  certifications  of  no  substantial 
Impact  on  a  number  of  small  entitles.  Two 
of  these  certifications  were  Improperly 
done.  Significantly,  however,  on  May  29. 
1981.  the  DOD  published  a  semi-annual 
agenda  of  regulations,  pursuant  to  Execu- 
tive Order  12291.  As  expected,  in  the  agen- 
das summary,  the  DOD  states  that  since 
the  agenda  was  voluntarily  published  con- 
sistent with  the  Executive  Order,  the  RFA 
did  not  apply.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
within  DOD's  agenda  was  a  section  pub- 
lished by  the  ACE.  The  ACE  sUted  that 
pursuant  to  the  RFA,  It  was  publishing  "for 


public  Information  a  list  of  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  civil  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment." 

The  ACE  issued  three  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned seventeen  DOD  notices  of  proposed 
rulemaking.  ACE  certified  all  three  as 
having  no  substantial  impact  on  a  number 
of  small  entitles,  though  one  contained 
minor  technical  shortcomings.  All  three  of 
these  regulations  had  to  do  with  the  desig- 
nation of  danger  zones  off  the  coast  of 
Hawaii  and  California.  To  the  credit  of 
ACE.  it  is  the  only  division  within  the  DOD 
which  has  appointed  a  regulatory  flexibility 
officer. 

Because  of  the  broad-ranging  use  of  the 
military  function  exception  to  the  APA,  the 
DOD  appears  to  have  decided  that  outside 
of  the  civilian  public  works  function  of  the 
ACE.  every  regulation  proposed  by  DOD 
pertains  to  its  military  functions,  and  all 
regulations  therefore  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  APA  and  the  RFA. 

The  Office  of  Advocacy  finds  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  DOD  profoundly  disturbing, 
because  by  using  this  broad-bnish  approach, 
the  DOD  has  included  a  whole  class  of  sig- 
nificant regulations  which  would  have  a 
definite  substantial  impact  on  a  number  of 
small  entitles.  By  this  we  refer  to  DOD's 
procurement  regulations  and  to  the  impact 
of  those  regulations  on  small  business  and 
other  small  entity  contractors  for  DOD  pro- 
curement. 

DOD  argues  that  because  of  {  S53(a)<2)  of 
the  APA,  Its  pr<x:urement  regulations,  aside 
from  being  military  functions,  are  exempt 
from  notice  and  comment  rulemaking,  and 
accordingly,  from  the  RFA.  We  believe  this 
Is  too  narrow  a  reading  of  DOD's  responsi- 
bilities. RFA  does  apply  to  procurement  reg- 
ulations because  J  603(a)  of  the  RFA  states 
IRFAs  must  be  conducted  "whenever  an 
tigency  Is  required  by  S  553  of  this  title 
(Title  5  U.S.C.)  or  any  other  law  (emphasis 
added),  to  publish  general  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  for  any  proposed 
rule.  .  .  . "  The  "other  law"  regarding  pro- 
curement regulations  Is  P.L.  93-400  and  its 
amendment  P.L.  96-83,  which  Is  the  ena- 
bling legislation  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  (OFPP).  This  statute 
specifically  states  that  the  functions  of  the 
OFPP  Administrator  (who  has  overall  lead- 
ership In  developing  and  Implementing  pro- 
curement policies)  Include  "establishing  cri- 
teria and  procedures  for  an  effective  and 
timely  method  of  soliciting  the  viewpoints 
of  Interested  parties  In  the  development  of 
procurement  policies,  regulations,  proce- 
dures, and  forms."  All  procurement  regula- 
tions are  subject  to  this  type  of  notice  and 
comment  rulemaking,  and  DOD's  procure- 
ment regulations  are  not  exempted  from 
this  requirement. 

This  is  obviously  a  complicated  area,  and 
this  Subcommittee  might  well  wish  to 
pursue  the  issue  of  procurement  and  the 
Regulatory  FlexibUlty  Act  In  separate  hear- 
ings. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
In  the  important  subject  of  tax  policy  and 
procedure,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS)  has  purported  to  comply  with  the 
letter  of  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 
(RFA).  But  the  IRS  has  certainly  not  em- 
braced the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  provisions 
of  the  Act  apply  to  "rules"  of  'agencies"  for 
which  the  agency  publishes  a  general  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  pursuant  to  Section 
553(b)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(APA).  However,  interpretative  rules,  gener- 
al statements  of  policy,  and  rules  of  agency 


procedures,  organization  or  practice  are  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  the  requirements  of 
APA  Section  553(b).  Thus,  the  APA  applies 
to  so-called  legislative  rules. 

Generally,  a  legislative  rule  is  promulgat- 
ed by  an  agency  pursuant  to  a  specific  grant 
of  legislative  power  by  the  Congress.  Inter- 
pretative rules  do  not  rest  on  any  specific 
statutory  delegation  of  authority.  Instead, 
they  are  promulgated  under  the  authority 
of  delegated  interpretative  power  to  assist 
In  the  implementation  of  a  statute  by  an 
agency. 

In  the  tax  area,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  great  bulk 
of  IRS  regulations  are  Interpretative.  It 
should  be  noted  that  IRS  usuaUy  follows 
the  routine  requirements  of  the  APA  even 
with  respect  to  Interpretative  rules.  Never- 
theless. In  the  context  of  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act.  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  utilized  the  distinction  between  in- 
terpretative and  legislative  regulations  and 
the  exemption  of  the  former  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  APA  to  minimize  efforts  under 
the  RFA,  in  the  tax  area. 

In  those  instances  where  Congress  has 
specifically  delegated  authority  to  the 
Treasury  Department/Internal  Revenue 
Service  In  certain  sections  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  »Tite  detailed  rules,  the 
IRS  has  considered  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  such  provisions  to  be  legislative 
and  has  fully  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  RFA  applicable  to  such  regula- 
tions. Examples  are  regulations  Issued  In 
the  LIFO  Inventory  area  and  those  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  1980.  However,  where  regulations 
have  been  issued,  without  such  specific  stat- 
utory delegation  of  authority,  the  Treasury 
Depariment  has  claimed  exemption  from 
the  RFA  on  grounds  that  such  rules  are  In- 
terpretative, and  therefore,  not  subject  to 
the  Act. 

Since  the  majority  of  tax  regulations 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department/Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  are  described  as  inter- 
pretative, this  position  arguably  enables  the 
bulk  of  tax  regulations  to  escape  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  substantive  requirements  of  the 
RFA  despite  what  the  Office  of  Advocacy 
considers  to  be  their  potential  substantial 
Impact  on  small  business.  We  recognize  that 
IRS's  narrow  position  in  this  regard  enables 
them  to  argue  that  they  have  to  meet  only 
the  technical  requirements  of  the  law.  How- 
ever, apart  from  my  reservations  we  have 
regarding  the  "Interpretative"  nature  of  the 
bulk  of  tax  regulations,  the  Office  of  Advo- 
cacy believes  this  position,  even  if  assumed 
to  be  based  on  solid  legal  grounds,  effective- 
ly circumvents  the  spirit  or  intent  of  the 
RFA  In  the  tax  area  and  provides  the  t>asls 
for  a  continuation  of  the  status  quo.  In  view 
of  the  Importance  of  taxes  to  small  busi- 
nesses, we  find  this  situation  unacceptable 
and  recommend  this  area  as  a  suitable  sub- 
ject for  legislative  Investigation  and  action. 

A  Fairer  Shake  for  Small  Business 
(By  Michael  Thoryn) 

Says  an  Irreverent  Capitol  Hill  staffer. 
"Regflex  goes  after  crazy  regulations  and 
Equal  Access  alms  at  crazy  enforcement." 
His  quip  sums  up  the  Intent  of  two  laws 
hailed  as  "milestones"  and  "significant  wins 
for  small  business"  when  they  were  passed 
in  the  fall  of  1980. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act.  which 
took  effect  In  Octol>er.  is  intended  to  tear  a 
hole  in  the  deep  pockets  of  lltlgation-happy 
federal  agencies.  Small  business  people  can 
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now  recover  their  legal  fees  from  the  agency 
budget  when  they  challenge  a  tax  or  regula- 
tory ruling  and  win.  Supporters  say  the  act 
restores  balance  between  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment when  a  disagreement  arises. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  which 
took  effect  a  year  ago,  requires  the  federal 
government  to  tailor  regulations  to  the  abil- 
ity of  small  firms  to  comply.  It  is  slowly 
taking  hold:  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, with  some  reluctance,  are  revising  or 
dropping  burdensome  rules. 

"It's  really  good  to  see  something  work," 
says  Rep.  Andy  Ireland  (D-Fla.),  who  la- 
bored for  three  years  to  move  the  Regflex 
legislation  through  Congress.  Ireland,  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Export  Opportunities  and  Special  Small 
Business  Problems,  plans  regular  oversight 
hearings  to  make  sure  the  intent  of  Regflex 
isn't  scuttled. 

Oovemment  agencies  are  now  required  to 
give  public  notice  of  impending  major  rules 
so  small  business  can  comment;  to  weigh  the 
effect  of  proposed  rules  on  small  business; 
to  explain  the  need  for  and  objective  of 
each  proposed  rule:  and  to  review  all  exist- 
ing rules  within  10  years  with  an  eye  toward 
eliminating  those  that  aren't  needed. 

Regflex  sits  well  with  Robert  E.  Carr, 
president  of  Seacor,  a  nuuine  engineering 
firm  in  Cherry  HUl,  N.J.  A  delegate  to  the 
1980  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  Carr  observes:  "Regulatory  agen- 
cies have  made  a  living  out  of  beating  up  on 
the  small  guy.  who  had  no  defenders." 

Ireland  says  Regflex's  impact  is  difficult 
to  measure  because  of  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  impact  of  two  other 
deregulatory  efforts— the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration Executive  Order  12291.  which  di- 
rects the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  monitor  regulations  for  cost  effective- 
ness, and  Vice  President  George  Bush's 
Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief. 

Monitoring  Regflex  compliance  at  federal 
agencies  is  a  top  priority  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  says  Administrator  Mi- 
chael Cardenas.  Frank  Swain,  SBA's  chief 
counsel  for  advocacy,  whose  office  the  act 
charges  with  making  sure  that  Regflex 
works,  likes  much  of  what  he  surveys.  "The 
act  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  land- 
mark legislation  many  believed  it  to  be." 
Swain  says. 

It  may  also  be  a  path  to  redemption  for 
the  often  criticized  SBA.  The  agency's  loan 
and  management  assistance  programs  help 
relatively  few  of  the  estimated  10  million 
small  businesses.  Regflex  gives  SBA  a 
chance  to  work  for— and  thus  protect— its 
entire  constituency. 

Does  small  business  need  protection? 
Small  banks  must  struggle  with  the  same 
forms  given  to  giant  rivals.  A  1980  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  regulatory  analysis  pro- 
posed an  energy  efficiency  rule  for  appli- 
ances that  would  have  put  80  percent  of  ap- 
pliance manufacturers  out  of  business;  the 
rule  was  withdrawn  after  protests  from 
business  groups. 

Regflex  does  not  lengthen  the  regulatory 
process  dramatically,  but  it  does  add  a  few 
more  steps.  The  required  analysis  is  "basi- 
caUy  a  self-help  mechanism  for  the  federal 
regulator,  making  him  think  before  acting, " 
Swain  says. 

Among  the  new  considerations:  Regula- 
tors must  estimate  the  number  and  kind  of 
small  firms  a  regulation  will  affect  and 
make  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  reporting, 
record-keeping  and  compliance  require- 
ments they  anticipate. 
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As  you  might  expect,  agencies  aren't  en- 
thusiastic about  Regflex.  Most  haven't  had 
to  consider  small  business  needs  before. 

"Bureaucrats  are  making  a  stab  at  it, " 
says  Jere  W.  Glover,  a  top  official  in  SBA's 
advocacy*  office  during  the  Carter  twlminis- 
tration.  "However,  I  sense  an  undercurrent 
of  "Oh  my,  what  am  I  going  to  do?'  " 

Voices  rose  at  Regflex  oversight  hearings 
last  October  when  Conmilssioner  Bevis 
Longstreth  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  said  Regflex  was  a  burden— to 
the  SEC. 

"The  Regflex  act  has  added  little  of  value 
to  our  processes  while  at  the  same  time  im- 
posing internal  burdens, "  Longstreth  said. 
Why,  he  asked,  does  the  agency  have  to 
spend  extra  staff  time  on  regulatory  analy- 
sis and  reTiew? 

"We're  not  here  to  discuss  the  inconven- 
ience to  your  staff,"  snapped  Rep.  Ireland. 
"You  are  complaining  about  your  workload. 
We're  concerned  about  the  day-to-day  work- 
load of  small  businesses." 

While  the  SEC,  which  has  simplified  stock 
issue  requirements  and  reporting  rules  for 
small  business,  wishes  compliance  were 
easier,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  don't  want  to 
comply,  period. 

IRS  says  it  only  interprets  laws  and 
doesn't  write  regulations— and  therefore  it 
can  generally  ignore  Regflex. 

"That  interpretation  [of  the  act]  is  unac- 
ceptable,'  says  the  SBA's  Swain. 

The  Department  of  Defense  argues  that 
military  functions  are  exempt  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  which  Regflex 
amends.  New  legislation  may  be  needed  to 
snare  the  two  holdouts. 

Other  acencies  are  already  complying: 

The  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  has 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  small 
motor  carriers  file  annual  reports  with  the 
commission. 

The  Labor  Department  Is  planning  to 
eliminate  a  piece  of  Davis-Bacon  Act  paper 
work— a  weekly  report  on  each  worker. 
Davis-Baoon  requires  contractors  to  pay  pre- 
vailing wages— usually  the  highest  union 
wage  in  the  area— on  federally  funded  con- 
struction projects. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
holding  public  he(irings  in  the  evening  to 
enable  small  business  people  to  attend. 

For  Regflex  to  build  on  its  success— and 
not  be  JuBt  another  regulatory  procedure- 
constant  monitoring  is  needed  by  both 
SBA's  advocacy  office  and  small  business 
groups.  The  advocacy  office,  which  has 
about  25  professionals  working  on  Regflex, 
aids  the  writers  of  agency  regulations, 
tracks  their  progress  and  reviews  their  ef- 
forts when  regulations  appear  in  the  Feder- 
al Register.  But  the  real  check  on  abuses, 
Ireland  insists,  "is  the  small  business  person 
and  his  trade  association.  If  silly  rules  start 
creeping  back  in,  I'll  hear  about  it." 

Federal  agencies  may  not  be  prepared  for 
Equal  Access.  "I  get  the  impression  agencies 
will  not  give  Equal  Access  nearly  sufficient 
thought  until  some  agency  gets  banged." 
says  Raymond  S.  Wlttig.  minority  counsel 
for  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
adding  that  eventually  there  will  be  "plenty 
of  government  losses. " 

Wlttig  points  out  that  government  attor- 
neys lose  about  25  percent  of  their  cases. 
His  best  guess  for  the  first  small  business 
victory;  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration.  "Equal  Access  applies  to  ex- 
isting cases,  and  about  90  percent  of  cases 
that  come  to  the  OSHA  Review  Commission 
are  overturned,"  Wlttig  says. 


To  be  eligible  to  recover  fees  and  related 
costs— the  top  rate  is  $75  an  hour— business- 
es miist  have  bad  a  net  worth  of  less  than  $5 
million  or  fewer  that  500  employes  when 
the  action  was  filed.  Individuals'  net  worth 
at  the  beginning  of  proceedings  cannot 
exceed  $1  million. 

Equal  Access  has  five  key  provisions: 

It  is  irrelevant  whether  it  is  the  govern- 
ment or  the  taxpayer  who  initiates  litiga- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  bad  faith  by 
the  agency. 

The  agency  must  show  that  its  actions 
were  "substantiall.,  justified. " 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prevail  on  all  issues 
to  receive  an  »w,.rd. 

There  is  no  dollar  limit  on  awards. 

Unfortunately,  says  Steven  F.  Holub.  na- 
tional director  of  tax  services  as  the  La- 
venthol  &  Horwath  accounting  firm,  the  act 
"has  a  gaping  hole  in  terms  of  protecting 
taxpayer  rights."  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court,  which  is  where  litigants 
often  try  to  get  their  cases  heard,  since  they 
may  dispute  their  taxes  with  IRS  without 
first  having  to  pay  the  tax  allegedly  due. 

Holub  adds.  "Equal  Access  is  going  to  help 
the  small  business  executive  only  if  he  wins. 
Companies  have  to  weigh  the  hazard  of  liti- 
gation—they might  lose." 

Glover,  the  former  official  of  SBA's  advo- 
cacy office  and  now  a  Washington  attorney, 
points  out  that  if  the  government  agency 
loses,  the  money  would  come  out  of  the 
agency's  budget.  Therefore,  he  says,  "the 
government  might  think  twice  at>out  the 
cost  of  litigation  and  change  the  kind  of 
issues  it  contests.  That  is  the  cure  the  law 
envisions." 

To  Rep.  Ireland.  Regflex  and  Equal 
Access  represent  "a  big  stick  for  attitude 
change— the  bureaucracy  must  consider 
small  business  needs." 

It's  an  important  change  for  millions  of 
small  business  people. 


Go 


September  28. 1981. 
Dr.  Diane  L.  Goltz. 
Department  of  Defense  Dependents  School 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Deak  Dr.  Goltz.  On  January  1.  1981.  an 
important  new  law.  the  Regulatory  Flexibil- 
ity Act  (P.L.  96-354).  [5  U.S.C.  S  601  et.  seq.] 
which  amends  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  took  effect.  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  law  because  it  imposes  certain 
resposibilities  on  your  agency  with  regard  to 
your  proposed  rule  regarding  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  Dependents  Schools,  which 
appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  1981.  page  45368. 

Under  P.L.  96-354. 1  have  a  sututory  obli- 
gation to  review  Federal  regulations  and  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  law.  The 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  appearing  in 
the  Register  gave  no  Indication  whether  or 
not  you  had  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act. 
Since  it  is  a  new  law,  you  may  be  unaware  of 
the  requirements  of  this  legislation.  The 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  (P.L.  96-354)  es- 
tablishes as  a  "principle  of  regulatory  issu- 
ance that  agencies  shall  endeavor,  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  the  rule  and  of 
applicable  statutes,  to  fit  regulatory  and  in- 
formational requirements  to  the  scale  of  the 
business,  organizations,  and  governmental 
Jurisdictions  subject  to  regulation.  To 
achieve  this  principle,  agencies  are  required 
to  solicit  and  consider  flexible  regulatory 
proposals  and  to  explain  the  rationale  for 


their  actions  to  assure  that  such  proposals 
are  given  serious  considerations." 

To  achieve  this  goal.  Public  Law  96-354  re- 
quires that  you  prepare  an  initial  regulatory 
flexibility  analysis  [5  U.S.C.  \  6031  for  each 
rule  for  which  your  Agency  publishes  a  gen- 
eral notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  after 
January  1,  1981,  with  certain  exceptions. 
However,  an  agency  may  not  be  required  to 
prepare  an  analysis  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular rule  If  it  certifies  that  the  rule  will 
not  exert,  if  promulgated,  a  significant  eco- 
nomic impact  on  a  substantial  number  of 
small  entities.  A  copy  of  the  certification 
must  be  sent  to  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy for  comment  [5  U.S.C.  {  6051. 

I  recommend  that  members  of  your  staff 
review  your  responsibilities  under  P.L.  96- 
354  with  regard  to  this  particular  rule.  In 
addition  to  the  requirements  outlined 
at>ove,  there  are  other  responsibilities  of 
which  you  should  be  aware  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  enclosing  an  explanatory  book- 
let prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Counsel  which  includes  a  copy  of  the  Act. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  results  of 
your  determination.  Dorothy  Nakama  of  my 
staff  is  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  contact 
person  for  your  agency,  and  is  available  to 
assist  you  in  this  process.  Her  number  is 
(202)  653-8212. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  S.  Swain, 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy- 

Department  or  Defense, 
Office  or  General  Counsel, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  2,  1981. 
Mr.  Frank  S.  Swain, 

Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy,  Small  Business 
Administration,  1441  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Swain:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
your  September  28,  1981  letter  to  Dr.  Diane 
L.  Goltz  of  the  Department  of  Defense  De- 
pendents Schools  (DoDDS)  concerning  the 
proposed  Department  of  Defense  Instruc- 
tion on  "Education  of  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren in  the  DoD  Dependents  Schools."  The 
proposed  Instruction  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  public  notice  and  com- 
ment on  September  11,  1981  (46  Fed.  Reg. 
45368).  You  have  written  to  Dr.  Goltz  con- 
cerning the  applicability  of  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  96-354.  5 
U.S.C.A.  S601  et  seq.  (1981  Supp.).  to  the 
proposed  Instruction.  This  letter  responds 
on  Dr.  Goltz's  behalf. 

Under  5  U.S.C.  {$603  and  604.  agencies 
are  required  to  prepare  initial  and  final  reg- 
ulatory flexibility  analyses  of  specified 
types  of  rulemakings  conducted  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  \  553.  Section  553.  however,  does 
not  apply  to  rules  involving  "a  military  .  .  . 
function  of  the  United  States."  5  U.S.C. 
S  553(a)(1).  As  I  am  sure  you  will  readily 
agree,  the  overseas  dependents  schools, 
which  are  maintained  primarily  to  serve  the 
children  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
stationed  abroad,  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
military  mission  of  this  Department.  Thus, 
regulations  governing  the  overseas  schools 
are  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 553.  The  proposed  Instruction  on  spe- 
cial education  and  related  services  provided 
by  DoDDS.  therefore,  was  not  published  for 
public  notice  and  comment  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553.  but  in  accordance  with  a  Depart- 
mental directive  that  encourages  voluntary 
solicitation  of  public  comments  on  DoD  reg- 
ulations of  broad  public  interest.  The  pro- 
posed Instruction,  therefore,  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  on  that  basis 
alone. 


Moreover,  5  U.S.C.  { 605(b)  excuses  an 
agency  upon  proper  certification  from  pre- 
paring regulatory  flexibility  analyses  for 
proposed  or  final  rules  that  will  not  "have  a 
significant  economic  impact  on  a  substantial 
number  of  small  entities."  5  U.S.C.  \  605(b). 
As  its  name  implies,  DoDDS  only  operates 
facilities  abroad.  Although  it  may  occasion- 
ally pay  the  tuition  of  individual  students  in 
schools  within  the  United  States,  such 
placements  are  exceedingly  rare. 

In  sum.  the  proposed  DoD  Instruction 
falls  outside  the  scope  of  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act.  As  a  result,  the  preparation 
of  regulatory  flexibility  analyses  for  the 
proposed  Instruction  is  unnecessary.  Ques- 
tions concerning  this  matter  may  be  direct- 
ed to  Paul  Koffsky  of  my  staff,  who  can  be 
reached  on  695-3657. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Gilliat, 
Assistant  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Manpovfer  and  Health  Affairs. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
has  already  acquired  substantial  experience 
with  implementing  the  RFA.  EPA  has 
issued  100  certifications  over  this  period  and 
omitted  certification  in  only  five  instances. 
All  of  the  omissions  occurred  in  the  first 
four  months  (three  in  January)  and  were 
apparently  oversights  by  the  agency.  EPA 
has  agreed  to  issue  final  certifications  with 
the  final  rules  at  the  time  of  promulgation 
to  remedy  these  omissions. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  certifications 
concern  routine  matters  (e.g.  state  air  pollu- 
tion plans,  pesticide  tolerances)  and  contain 
adequate  explanations.  In  several  instances, 
the  agency  has  certified  regulations  on  the 
basis  of  a  beneficial  impact,  rather  than  an 
insignificant  impact.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  EPA  wishes  to  discuss  this  issue 
with  us  in  the  near  future.  They  are  pres- 
ently undecided  on  whether  a  regulatory 
flexibility  analysis  may  be  required  for  posi- 
tive benefits. 

EPA  has  issued  only  one  IRFA  in  this 
period  (effluent  guideline  for  porcelain 
enameling  plants).  As  with  most  of  its  past 
regulatory  analyses,  it  was  very  comprehen- 
sive and  professional.  In  contrast,  EPA  has 
specifically  acknowledged  that  it  has  failed 
to  prepare  IRFAs  for  two  hazardous  waste 
regulations  (which  won't  be  ready  for 
months).  EPA  is  under  a  court  ordered 
deadline  to  issue  these  regulations  and 
could  not  complete  the  detailed  analyses  re- 
quired by  these  regulations.  We  cannot 
fault  EPA  for  the  lengthy  delay. 

As  for  the  agenda,  EPA  combined  the 
agency  requirements  of  the  RFA  and  Execu- 
tive Order  12291,  thereby  combining  "major 
regulations"  with  regulations  having  an 
impact  on  small  entities.  It  was  published 
on  April  27,  1981,  in  compliance  with  the 
Act.  The  agenda  offers  brief  but  adequate 
descriptions  of  all  rules  which  EPA  expects 
to  act  upon.  EPA  used  a  conservative  ap- 
proach to  RFA  compliance  by  including  reg- 
ulations where  it  could  not  yet  determine 
whether  there  would  be  a  significant  small 
entity  impact. 

E^'A's  periodic  review  plan  was  published 
on  July  16.  1981  (due  on  July  1.  1981).  It 
provides  the  criteria  that  EPA  will  utilize  in 
choosing  regulations  for  review  and  invites 
public  suggestions  for  regulations  to  review. 
EPA  also  Initiated  review  of  three  regula- 
tory programs  which  were  described  in  the 
plan.  The  plan  provides  that  EPA  announce 
with  each  agenda  the  regulations  it  has  tar- 


geted for  review.  In  the  subsequent  agenda. 
EPA  will  report  its  decision  on  each  regula- 
tion l&ted,  whether  to  revise,  rescind  or  con- 
tinue the  rule  unchanged.  This  plan  seems 
to  be  adequate  for  compliance  with  the 
RFA.  However,  a  more  satisfactory  plan 
would  have  already  indicated  at  least  a  ten- 
tative plan  for  reviewing  rules  for  the  next 
few  years. 

In  establishing  its  good  track  record  in  im- 
plementing regulatory  flexibility.  EPA  is 
l>enefiting  from  its  extensive  experience 
over  the  years  of  exploring  regulatory  alter- 
natives. EPA  is  well  known  for  its  innovative 
approaches  to  rulemaking,  and  for  its  de- 
tailed economic  analyses.  The  agency  ap- 
pears to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  small 
businesses.  It  is  also  very  accustomed  to  im- 
plementing regulatory  reform,  as  reflected 
by  EPA's  excellent  implementing  guidelines 
under  Executive  Order  12044,  the  predeces- 
sor to  Executive  Order  12291.  Therefore, 
EPA  appears  to  have  little  difficulty  imple- 
menting the  few  mechancial  changes  posed 
by  the  RFA. 

The  ease  of  compliance  with  RFA  is  likely 
the  result  of  EPA's  adoption  of  the  RFA— 
type  procedures  in  advance  of  the  RFA's 
passage.  For  example,  an  excellent  model 
IRFA  is  provided  by  numerous  large  EPA 
analyses  of  the  economic  impact  of  pro- 
posed air  or  water  pollution  regulations. 
The  FRA  requires  little  that  EPA  did  not 
voluntarily  provide  before  RFA.  The  only 
major  change  for  EPA  is  the  required  certi- 
fication statement  which  was  previously  un- 
necessary. EPA  had  some  initial  trouble 
tracking  all  its  regulations  for  this  require- 
ment, but  his  problem  has  apparently  been 
resolved.* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2171.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment and  rehabilitation  of  afford- 
able multif  amlly  rental  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

RENTAL  HOUSING  PRODUCTION  AND 
REHABIUTATION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  State  and  Icx^al  governments  to 
finance  the  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment of  affordable  multifamily  rental 
housing.  I  believe  that  this  program, 
in  conjunction  with  either  existing  or 
modified  program  resources  focused 
on  the  problem  of  housing  affordabil- 
ity.  represents  an  efficient  and  cost-ef- 
fective means  of  continuing  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  addressing  the 
housing  needs  of  its  citizens  who  are 
not  being  served  by  the  private  sector. 
During  the  previous  session,  I  intro- 
duced a  more  limited  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  demonstration  housing  devel- 
opment loan  program.  Although  hear- 
ings were  not  held  on  that  bill.  I  have 
received  much  support  as  well  as  sev- 
eral suggestions  for  modifications  to 
this  earlier  proposal.  Based  on  this 
input,  I  am  revising  and  expanding 
this  initiative  and  Intend  to  pursue 
this  proposal  actively  during  consider- 
ation of  this  year's  housing  legislation. 
I   am   pleased   that   this   measure   is 
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being  introduced  today  by  the  able 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  St  Oermain,  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding the  cosponsor  of  the  proposal 
I  offered  last  session,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Schumer. 

This  program  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a  replacement  for  the  section  8  reha- 
bilitation and  construction  programs. 
This  housing  strategy  not  only  will 
provide  greater  fiscal  control,  but  will 
allow  lis  to  better  target  our  assistance 
to  individuals  and  areas  most  in  need. 
Given  the  continuing,  severe  housing 
crisis  facing  this  Nation  and  the  signif- 
icant budget  reductions  made  in  these 
activities  during  the  previous  session,  I 
believe  that  alternatives  must  be  con- 
sidered expeditiously.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  reduce  these  resources 
further  without  calling  into  question 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  afford- 
able housing  and  a  decent  living  envi- 
ronment for  its  citizens.  Although  this 
bill  is  being  introduced  in  the  House  in 
the  context  of  an  omnibus  housing  ini- 
tiative being  offered  by  the  committee 
majority,  it  is  my  Intention  to  pursue 
and  refine  this  initiative  with  both 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs.  I  believe  that 
we  can  come  up  with  a  balanced  hous- 
ing package  which  is  both  fiscally  re- 
sponsible and  yet  responds  to  the  vari- 
ous dimensions  of  a  national  problem 
of  increasing  proportions. 

Any  housing  policy  which  places  sole 
reliance  on  income  support  measures 
will  not  represent  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  current  needs  and,  in  fact, 
will  prove  counterproductive  in  supply 
constrained  areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  begin  to  reverse  the  condi- 
tions contributing  to  a  national  hous- 
ing shortage  reaching  crisis  dimen- 
sions. This  crisis  is  especially  severe 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
rental  housing.  Today,  Americans  who 
want  to  rent  housing  cannot  find 
decent,  affordable  housing  opportuni- 
ties. The  vacancy  rate  for  rental  hous- 
ing shows  no  signs  of  improving  from 
the  recent  record  low  levels. 

Demographic  trends,  as  well  as  the 
continuing  prohibitive  costs  of  home- 
ownership,  will  Increase  the  already 
high  demand  for  rental  housing.  As 
the  baby  boom  generation  comes  of 
age,  and  individuals  choose  to  live  in 
smaller  households,  more  and  more 
people  will  need  rental  housing. 

In  my  State  of  Connecticut,  the  pro- 
duction of  multifamily  housing  units 
fell  by  30.8  percent  from  1978  to  1981. 
Last  year,  only  9,000  total  housing 
starts  were  recorded  for  the  entire 
State  against  a  projected  aiuiual 
demand  of  25,000  units.  In  the  housing 
plan  released  last  year  by  the  Con- 


necticut Department  of  Housing,  it 
was  estimated  that  175,000  households 
were  either  living  in  substandard  hous- 
ing or  paying  excessive  portions  of 
their  income  for  rent.  The  rental  va- 
cancy rate  in  the  State  is  below  2  per- 
cent and  lower  than  that  in  most 
major  cities.  In  Stamford,  for  example, 
the  vacancy  rate  is  zero  and,  with  the 
exception  of  several  federally  spon- 
sored projects,  virtually  no  rental 
units  were  constructed  over  the  past 
decade  despite  unprecendented 
demand. 

The  supply  of  rental  housing  has 
been  exacerbated  further  by  the  loss 
of  existing  units  as  the  inventory  ages 
and  is  not  replaced.  Anthony  Dbwns, 
in  the  "Future  of  Rental  Housing  in 
America,"  estimated  that  the  gap  be- 
tween rental  needs  and  production  in 
the  decade  of  the  1980's  will  range 
from  1.1  to  4.6  million  units.  The 
study,  "Housing  Needs  in  the  Eight- 
ies," published  by  ICF  Inc.,  predicts  a 
shortage  of  3.5  million  rental  units 
over  the  course  of  the  decade. 

The  crisis  in  the  rental  housing  in- 
dustry is  real,  and  the  outlook  is  not 
encouraging.  A  1979  GAO  report 
states  that  the  rental  housing  market 
could  be  likened  to  "an  endangered 
species."  Dangerously  low  vacancy 
rates  aggravate  already  inflationary 
rents,  thereby  threatening  the  ability 
of  moderate-  and  low-income  Ameri- 
cans to  afford  decent  housing. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  em- 
bodies certain  important  principles  for 
the  future  of  Federal  housing  policy. 
This  initiative  overcomes  the  budget- 
ary criticism  of  the  section  8  program. 
The  Congress  will  regain  annual  con- 
trol over  these  activities  and  will  not 
incur  the  long-term  obligations  inher- 
ent in  the  current  programs.  Re- 
sources will  be  delivered  more  effi- 
ciently as  a  result  of  the  separation  of 
affordability  and  availability  concerns. 
In  addition.  State  and  local  officials 
will  become  an  equal  partner  in  the 
development  process.  This  will  insure 
better  coordination  and  leverage  of  re- 
sources as  well  as  highlight  the  impor- 
tance of  local  support  in  the  planning 
and  location  of  housing  developments 
so  as  to  spur  neighborhood  develop- 
ment and  mitigate  displacement.  Most 
importantly,  this  proposal  reaffirms 
the  premise  that  the  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  respond  to  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  all  our  citizens  who  are 
not  being  served  or  provided  with 
decent,  affordable  housing  opportuni- 
ties by  the  private  sector.  This  will  be 
accomplished  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  in  a  manner  which  anticipates 
maximum  participation  by  other  gov- 
ernmental entities  and  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  increase  the  Nation's  stock  of 
affordable  rental  and  cooperative 
housing.  State  and  local  governments 
would  make  application  for  assistance 


to  encourage  the  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation of  multifamily  developments 
in  areas  found  to  be  experiencing 
severe  shortages  of  decent  rental  hous- 
ing opportunities,  as  determined  by 
objectively  measurable  indices.  In  con- 
junction with  the  private  sector,  these 
govemmentsU  entities  would  have 
broad  flexibility  in  designing  the  type 
of  program  assistance  necessary  to  re- 
spond to  prevailing  local  housing 
market  conditions.  For  example,  the 
assistance  could  be  utilized  as  a  capital 
grant  or  loan,  annual  interest  reduc- 
tion payments  or  other  comparable 
means  to  reduce  project  debt  service 
and  thereby  create  affordable,  market- 
able housing.  In  accordance  with  local- 
ly Identified  needs,  funds  could  be  di- 
rected for  either  new  construction, 
substantial  rehabilitation  or  moderate 
rehabilitation. 

The  amount  of  assistance  would  be 
the  least  amount  required  to  provide 
modestly  designed  housing  in  an  area 
for  families  or  individuals  without 
other  reasonable  and  affordable  alter- 
natives in  the  private  market.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  assistance  would 
be  sufficient  to  provide  affordable 
rents  in  at  least  20  percent  of  the  units 
in  any  assisted  development  to  fami- 
lies with  incomes  below  80  percent  of 
area  median  income.  A  project  selec- 
tion priority  is  established  for  propos- 
als which  exceed  this  later  require- 
ment in  terms  of  either  the  percentage 
or  length  of  commitment  to  our  lower 
income  citizens. 

The  bill  contains  other  selection  cri- 
teria designed  to  assure  that  only  fea- 
sible proposals  which  maximize  the 
necessary  Federal  assistance  will  be  se- 
lected, including  the  degree  to  which 
such  assistance  will  be  eventually 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
though this  is  a  highly  targeted  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  HUD  is  direct- 
ed to  make  resources  available  in  dif- 
ferent geographic  regions  and  in  non- 
metropolitan  as  well  as  urban  areas. 

If  any  conditions  of  this  assistance 
are  breached  or  the  owner  sells  or  con- 
verts the  development  during  the  term 
of  assistance,  the  amount  of  Federal 
contribution  must  be  repaid  in  full 
with  accumulated  interest.  While  the 
Secretary  will  continue  to  regulate 
rent  levels  as  is  the  case  in  current  as- 
sisted housing  programs,  a  new  fea- 
ture has  been  added  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  rent  requests  from  pri- 
vate owners. 

In  conclusion,  this  proposal  attempts 
to  overcome  the  criticisms  of  current 
programs  and  incorporates,  both  in 
terms  of  philosophy  and  program 
design,  many  elements  of  other  pend- 
ing initiatives,  such  as  housing  block 
grants  and  the  administration's  recent 
request  for  a  rental  rehabilitation 
grant  program.  In  conjunction  with 
other  ongoing  and  emergency  initia- 
tives, it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  reaf- 
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firm  a  national  housing  policy  during 
this  session  which  is  a  comprehensive 
response  to  the  shelter  needs  con- 
fronting the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2171 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rental  Housing  Production  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1982". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  AND  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  in- 
crease the  Nation's  stock  of  rental  and  coop- 
erative housing  and  to  reduce  the  housing 
costs  of  the  residents  of  such  housing  by  en- 
couraging the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  multifamily  rental  housing  projects 
and  cooperative  housing  projects  for  fami- 
lies and  individuals  without  other  reasona- 
ble and  affordable  housing  alternatives  in 
the  private  market. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall,  to  the  extend  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts,  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  multifamily  rental  housing 
and  multifamily  coot>erative  housing  if  such 
cooperative  housing  is  owned  by  limited  div- 
idend corporations,  private  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations or  other  nonprofit  corporations  or 
limited  dividend  entities  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)(3)  or  (e)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(c)  Such  assistance  shall  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  to  States,  units  of  local 
government,  or  designated  agencies  of 
States  or  units  of  local  government  which 
apply  for  such  assistance  in  a  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
which  are  selected  for  such  assistance  on 
the  basis  of  the  eligibility  and  selection  cri- 
teria and  other  conditions  set  forth  in  this 
Act. 

(d)  States,  units  of  local  government,  or 
agencies  thereof  which  receive  such  assist- 
ance shall  utilize  it  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  rental  or  coop- 
erative housing  projects  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  providing— 

(1)  capital  grants: 

(2)  loans: 

(3)  interest  reduction  payments; 

(4)  grants  to  finance  the  purchase  of  land; 
or 

(5)  other  comparable  assistance,  which 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  designed  to 
reduce  project  debt  service  cost. 

AREA  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA 

Sec.  3.  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act,  a  project  must  be  located  In  an 
area  which  is  experiencing  a  severe  shortage 
of  decent  rental  housing  opportunities  for 
families  and  individuals  without  other  rea- 
sonable and  affordable  housing  alternatives 
in  the  private  market.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations,  consistent  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  which  set  forth  minimum 
standards  for  determining  areas  eligible  for 
assistance.  Such  standards  shall  take  into 
account  the  extent  and  change  in  the  level 
of     poverty,     housing     overcrowding,     the 


amount  and  duration  of  rental  housing  va- 
cancies, the  amount  of  substandard  rental 
housing,  the  extent  of  rental  housing  pro- 
duction lag,  and  such  other  objectively 
measurable  conditions  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  are  consistent  with  the  first 
sentence  of  this  section. 

PROJECT  SELECTION  CRITERIA 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  selecting  projects  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  from  among  the  eligible 
projects,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  se- 
lection on  the  basis  of  the  extent— 

(1)  to  which  the  project  or  projects  de- 
scribed in  the  application  reduce  the  severe 
shortage  of  decent  rental  housing  opportu- 
nities in  the  area  for  families  and  individ- 
uals without  other  reasonable  and  afford- 
able housing  alternatives  in  the  private 
market; 

(2)  of  non-Federal  public  and  private  fi- 
nancial or  other  contributions  which  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  projects; 

(3)  to  which  the  project  or  projects  con- 
tribute to  neighborhood  development  and 
mitigate  displacement; 

(4)  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
some  or  all  of  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act  will  be  recaptured  by  the  Federal 
Government; 

(5)  to  which  the  applicant  has  established 
a  satisfactory  performance  in  meeting  as- 
sisted housing  needs;  and 

(6)  to  which  the  assistance  requested  from 
the  Secretary  will  provide  the  maximum 
number  of  units  for  the  least  cost,  taking 
into  consideration  cost  differences  among 
different  areas  and  differences  among  the 
types  of  projects  and  tenants  being  served. 

(b)  In  selecting  among  such  projects,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  a  priority  based  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  requirement  of  section 
7  (a)  (2)  is  exceeded. 

ALLOCATION  OP  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure  a  rea- 
sonable distribution  among  eligible  areas  in 
different  geographic  regions,  between  met- 
ropolitan and  nonmetropolitan  areas,  and 
between  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment or  their  designated  agencies,  based  on 
the  Secretary's  determination  of  the  prior 
and  current  capacities  of  those  entities  to 
develop  and  implement  housing  initiatives. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  rea- 
sonable distribution  of  assistance  among 
newly  constructed,  substantially  rehabilitat- 
ed, and  moderately  rehabilitated  projects  on 
the  basis  of  local  housing  needs  and  prevail- 
ing local  housing  market  conditions  identi- 
fied in  the  application  for  assistance. 
AMomrr  of  assistance 

Sec.  6.  The  amount  of  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  a  project 
shall  be  the  least  amount  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  necessary  to  provide, 
through  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  such  project,  decent  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  of  modest  design  which  is  afford- 
able for  families  and  individuals  without 
other  reasonable  and  affordable  housing  al- 
ternatives in  the  private  market.  Including 
an  amount  necessary  to  make  rents  for 
units  described  in  section  7(a)(2)  affordable 
for  persons  and  families  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  median 
income  of  the  area. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OP  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Assistance  under  this  Act  may 
be  provided  with  respect  to  a  project  only 
if- 

( 1)  the  owner  has  entered  into  such  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  as  may  be  neces- 


sary to  assure  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  to  assure  financial 
feasibility  of  the  project,  and  to  carry  out 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  owner  agrees  that,  during  the  15- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
50  per  centum  of  the  units  in  the  project  are 
occupied  (or  in  the  case  of  a  moderately  re- 
habilitated project,  are  completed),  at  least 
20  per  centum  of  the  units  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  which  is  provided  for 
under  the  application  shall  be  (Kcupied.  or 
available  for  occupancy  by.  persons  and 
families  whose  income  does  not  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  area  median  income; 

( 3 )  the  owner  agrees— 

(A)  to  pass  on  to  the  tenants  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  debt  service  payments  resulting 
from  the  assistance  provided  under  this  Act; 

(B)  not  to  discriminate  against  prospective 
tenants  on  the  basis  of  their  receipt  of  or 
eligibility  for  housing  assistance  under  any 
Federal  housing  assistance  program:  and 

(C)  not  to  convert  the  units  to  condomini- 
um ownership  (or  in  the  case  of  a  coopera- 
tive, to  condominium  ownership  or  any  form 
of  cooperative  ownership  not  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act); 

during  the  15-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  units  in  the  project  are 
available  for  occupancy  (or  in  the  case  of  a 
moderately  rehabilitated  project,  are  com- 
pleted): 

(4)  any  mortgage  secured  by  the  proper- 
ty- 

(A)  has  a  principal  amount  which  is  not 
more  than  the  amount  which  could  be  in- 
sured for  the  project  under  section  207  of 
the  National  Housing  Act;  and 

(B)  bears  a  rate  of  interest  and  contains 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  reasonable; 

(5)  the  project  is  newly  constructed  or 
substantially  or  moderately  rehabilitated, 
contains  five  or  more  dwelling  units,  and  is 
used  predominantly  for  residential  pur- 
poses; and 

(6)  the  State  or  unit  of  local  government 
which  receives  the  assistance  certifies  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  assist- 
ance win  be  made  available  In  conformity 
with  Public  Law  88-352  and  Public  Law  90- 
284. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  if 
the  owner  or  his  or  her  successors  In  inter- 
est fail  to  carry  out  the  agreements  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  during  the  applicable  period,  the 
owner  of  his  or  her  successors  in  Interest 
shall  make  a  payment  to  the  Secretary  in  an 
amount  which  equals  the  total  amount  of 
assistance  provided  under  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  such  project,  plus  Interest  thereon 
(without  compounding),  for  each  year  and 
any  fraction  thereof  the  loan  was  outstand- 
ing, at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
taking  Into  account  the  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  long-term  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  during  the  month 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  assistance 
was  made  available. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  constitute  a  debt,  payable  in  the 
case  of  any  event  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  secured  by  the  security  Instruments 
given  by  the  mortgagor  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)(1)  A  mortgage  on  a  project  assisted 
under  this  Act  may  be  insured  under  title  11 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(2)  Section  817  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed- 
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(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1966,"; 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "and  1970"  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  the  Rental  Housing  Produc- 
tion and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1982". 

(d)(1)  Rents  charged  for  units  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  in  any  such  project  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  In  approving 
such  rents,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  that 
tenants  of  such  units  are  charged  not  more 
than  30  percent  of  their  adjusted  income  for 
rent,  including  utUities.  and  shall  require 
that  not  less  than  30  days  prior  written 
notice  of  any  increase  in  rents  be  provided 
to  such  tenants. 

(2)  Any  schedule  of  rents  submitted  by  an 
owner  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary 
informs  the  owner,  within  60  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  schedule,  that  such  schedule  is 
disapproved. 

LABOR  STAirOARDS 

See.  8.  Any  contract  for  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  contain  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  not  less  than  the  wages  prevail- 
ing in  the  locality,  as  determined  or  adopted 
(subsequent  to  a  determination  under  appli- 
cable State  or  l(x»l  law)  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  paid  to  all  architects,  technical  en- 
gineers, draftsmen,  and  technicians  em- 
ployed in  the  development,  and  all  mainte- 
nance laborers  and  mechanics  employed  in 
the  operation,  of  the  housing  project  in- 
volved; and  shall  also  contain  a  provision 
that  not  less  than  the  wages  prevailing  in 
the  locality,  as  predetermined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  pursuant  to  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  (49  Stat.  1011).  shall  be  paid  to  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project  involved,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  certification  as  to  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
prior  to  making  any  payment  under  such 
contract. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  assistance  under  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  $1,300,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983.« 


By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  2172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

CABLE  TKLZCOMMinnCATIONS  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  Introduce  today,  the  Cable 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1982,  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  a  process 
that  began  in  1979  when  I  introduced 
legislation  that  contained  similar  pro- 
visions. Extensive  hearings  were  held 
on  that  bill  but  no  action  was  taken  in 
the  96th  Congress. 

Last  year,  the  Commerce  Committee 
considered  a  number  of  communica- 
tions bills  that  were  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Among  those  was  S.  898, 
which  contained  several  cable  televi- 
sion provisions.  However,  no  hearings 
had  been  held  on  those  particular  sec- 
tions in  S.  898.  Therefore,  during  the 
floor  debates  on  that  bill,  I  objected  to 
these  provisions  because  of  the  com- 
mitments I  had  made  that  there  would 
be  no  cable  legislation  without  hear- 
ings. I  also  made  it  clear  that  I  was  not 


objecting  to  the  substance  of  the  cable 
provisions  in  S.  898.  My  amendment  to 
delete  those  provisions  was  successful, 
and  they. were  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  first 
time  that  a  comprehensive  bill  has 
been  introduced  on  cable  television. 
There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  its  provisions,  as  I 
have  steadfastly  promised  in  the  past. 
The  subcommittee  has  tentatively 
scheduled  4  days  of  hearings  on  this 
bill  next  month:  April  27.  28.  29,  and 
30.  1982. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  cosponsoring  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  and  a  summary  de- 
scribing It  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record,  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2172 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cable  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1982". 

(b)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
title  V  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VI-CABLE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ACT 

"FINDINGS 

"Sec.  601.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

"(1)  cable  systems  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  through  the  origination, 
transmission,  distribution,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  broadband  telecommunications  serv- 
ices; 

"(2)  the  expansion  and  development  of 
cable  telecommunications  is  of  primary  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Government; 

"(3)  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  (3ovemment  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  national  policy  for  cable  telecom- 
munications to  assure  the  evolution  of  cable 
as  a  medium  in  its  own  right;  and 

"(4)  a  national  and  uniform  policy  for 
cable  is  needed  to  prevent  the  emergence  of 
conflicting  regulation  and  to  allow  the 
growth  and  development  of  cable  as  a 
medium  which  will  be  responsive  to  and 
serve  the  needs  and  Interests  of  the  public. 

"PURPOSES 

"Sec.  602.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
to— 

"(1)  create  a  Jurisdictional  framework 
which  apportions  the  authority  to  regulate 
cable  systems  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  each  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(2)  allow  cable  systems  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace  with  other  providers  of  tele- 
communications services  to  the  public. 

"STATEMEWT  OP  AUTHORITY 

"Sec  608.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion and  exercise  authority  with  respect  to 
cable  systems  solely  as  specified  in  this  title. 
Commission  Jurisdiction  under  this  title  is 
exclusive  and  no  other  Federal  or  State  in- 
strumentality or  agency  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  make  or  establish 
rules  or  policies  regarding  the  matters  dealt 
with  in  this  title. 


"(2)  Any  cable  system  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  such  orders, 
rules,  or  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  pur- 
suant thereto  and  any  Federal  rule,  regula- 
tion, order,  or  standard  applicable  to  cable 
systems  shall,  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  be  null  and 
void. 

"(3)  A  State,  instrumentality,  agency, 
board,  commission,  or  authority  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  may  adopt  or  con- 
tinue in  force  any  law,  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  standard  affecting  cable  systems, 
unless  such  law.  rule,  or  regulation,  or  order 
or  standard  is  inconsistent  with  the  exclu- 
sive grants  of  authority  under  this  title  and 
is  not  forbidden  to  any  governmental  au- 
thority under  this  title. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  604.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'basic  service',  'basic  cable  service',  or 
basic  subscriber  service'  means  the  retrans- 
mission of  broadcast  signals  and  any  other 
service  as  determined  by  a  cable  operator; 

"(2)  'broadband  telecommunications' 
means  any  receipt  or  transmission  of  elec- 
tromagnetic signals  over  one  or  more  co- 
axial cables  or  other  closed  transmission 
medium; 

"(3)  broadcasting"  metms  telecommunica- 
tions by  radio  intended  to  be  received  by  the 
public,  directly  or  by  the  intermediary  of 
relay  stations; 

"(4)  cable  channel'  or  'channel'  means 
that  portion  of  the  electromagnetic  frequen- 
cy spectrum  used  in  a  cable  system  for  the 
propagation  of  a  radio,  television,  or  other 
electromagnetic  signal; 

"(5)  cable  operator'  or  cable  system  oper- 
ator' means  any  person  or  persons,  or  an 
agent  or  employee  thereof,  that  operates  a 
cable  system,  or  that  directly  or  indirectly 
owns  a  significant  interest  in  any  cable 
system,  or  that  otherwise  controls  or  is  re- 
sponsible for,  through  any  arrangement, 
the  management  and  operation  of  such  a 
cable  system; 

"(6)  'cable  service'  means  the  retransmis- 
sion of  any  television  or  radio  broadcast 
signal,  or  program  origination,  for  distribu- 
tion by  cable  or  any  other  closed  transmis- 
sion medium  to  multiple  subscribers; 

"(7)  'cable  subscriber'  means  any  person 
who  receives  radio,  television,  or  other  elec- 
tromagnetic signals  distributed  or  dissemi- 
nated by  a  cable  operator  or  a  channel  pro- 
gramer  over  a  cable  system; 

"(8)  'cable  system'  means  a  facility  or  com- 
bination of  facilities  under  the  ownership  or 
control  of  any  person  or  persons,  which  con- 
sists of  a  primary  control  center  used  to  re- 
ceive and  retransmit,  or  to  originate  broad- 
band telecommunications  services  over  one 
or  more  coaxial  cables,  or  other  closed 
transmission  media,  from  the  primary  con- 
trol center  to  a  point  of  reception  at  the 
premises  of  a  cable  subscriber,  but  such 
term  does  not  include  a  facility  or  combina- 
tion of  facilities  that  serves  only  to  retrans- 
mit the  television  signals  of  television 
broadcast  stations  located  within  the 
market  in  which  such  facility  is  located,  nor 
shall  a  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  II  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  a 
cable  system  solely  by  reason  of  receiving  or 
transporting  broadband  telecommunications 
services  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  busi- 
ness as  a  common  carrier; 

"(9)  channel  programer'  means  any 
person  or  persons  that  lease,  rent,  or  are 
otherwise  authorized  to  use  the  facilities  of 
a  cable  system  for  the  origination  of  pro- 


graming over  a  cable  channel,  and  such 
term  shall  include  a  cable  system  operator 
to  the  extent  that  such  operator,  or  person 
or  persons  under  common  ownership  or  con- 
trol with  such  operator,  is  engaged  in  pro- 
gram origination: 

"(10)  'closed  transmission  medium'  or 
closed  transmission  media'  means  media 
having  the  capacity  to  transmit  simulta- 
neously electromagnetic  signals  over  a 
common  transmission  path  such  as  coaxial 
cable,  optical  fiber,  wire,  waveguide,  or 
other  such  signal  conductor  or  device; 

"(11)  'origination'  or  'program  origination' 
means  the  use  of  a  cable  channel  by  a  chan- 
nel programer  to  create  and  distribute  pro- 
grams such  as  news,  public  affairs,  enter- 
tainment, sports,  educational,  information- 
al, and  religious,  but  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude carriage  of  radio  or  television  broad- 
cast signals  by  a  cable  operator; 

"(12)  'person'  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, association.  Joint  stock  company, 
trust,  corporation,  or  any  governmental  au- 
thority; 

"(13)  'radio  or  television  signal'  means  a 
signal  or  any  radio  or  television  broadcast 
station,  domestic  or  foreign,  operating  on  a 
channel  regularly  assigned  to  its  communi- 
ty, which  is  receivable  by  the  general  public 
without  charge; 

"(14)  'telecommunications'  means  the 
transmission,  between  or  among  points  spec- 
ified by  the  user,  of  information  of  the 
user's  choosing,  without  change  in  the  form 
or  content  of  the  information,  by  means  of 
electromagnetic  transmission,  with  or  with- 
out benefit  of  any  closed  transmission 
medium,  including  all  instrumentalities,  fa- 
cilities, apparatus,  and  services  (including 
the  collection,  storage,  forwarding,  switch- 
ing, and  delivery  of  such  information)  essen- 
tial to  such  transmission; 

"(15)  telecommunications  carrier'  or  car- 
rier' means  any  person,  Including  any  gov- 
ernment or  quasi-govemment  entity,  which 
offers  any  telecommunications  service  or  fa- 
cilities used  by  any  person  to  provide  tele- 
communications services,  except  that  a 
person  engaged  in  broadcasting,  or  in  pro- 
viding any  cable  service,  shall  not,  insofar  as 
such  person  is  so  engaged,  be  deemed  a  car- 
rier; 

"(16)  telecommunications  service'  means 
the  offering  for  hire  of  telecommunications 
facilities,  or  of  teleconununications  by 
means  of  such  faculties;  and 

"(17)  'United  States'  means  the  several 
States  and  territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"OWNERSHIP  OR  CONTROL  OF  CABLE  SYSTEMS 

"Sec  605.  (a)  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  extent  otherwise  provided  in  subsections 
(b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  section,  no  executive 
agency  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Commission,  and  no  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision or  agency  thereof,  including  a  cable 
franchising  authority,  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  prohibit,  or  otherwise  regulate, 
the  ownership  of  cable  systems  by  any 
person. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  United  States  cable  enterprises 
seeking  access  to  markets  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, the  Commission  shall  have  authority  to 
conduct  inquiries  and  establish  policies, 
rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  applica- 
ble to  foreign  persons  from  that  country 
seeking  access  to  domestic  markets  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  con- 


struction, ownership,  and  operation  of  cable 
enterprises  with  a  view  to  assuring  that 
such  United  States  cable  enterprises  are 
permitted  access  to  such  foreign  markets 
upon  terms  and  conditions  which  are  recip- 
rocal with  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  such  foreign  persons  have  access  to 
domestic  markets  In  the  United  States. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  foreign  persons'  includes  any  individ- 
ual who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
any  subsidiary  (although  established  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
thereof)  of  a  corporation  or  other  business 
entity  which  was  established  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country,  any  corporation  or 
other  business  entity  established  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country,  or  any  corpora- 
tion or  other  business  entity  established 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  thereof.  If  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
capital  stock  or  equivalent  ownership  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  an  Individual  who  is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  by  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity  estab- 
lished under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country, 
or  any  subsidiary  of  a  corporation  or  other 
business  entity  established  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  adopt  such 
rules,  regulations,  policies,  requirements, 
and  pr(x^ures,  and  may  impose  such  re- 
strictions as  it  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  sut>section. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a  State  or  smy 
political  subdivision  or  agency  thereof  may 
not  own  or  acquire  an  ownership  Interest  in 
any  cable  system,  unless  such  State,  subdivi- 
sion, or  agency  acquires  such  ownership  or 
interest  at  not  less  than  fair  market  value 
and  not  by  condition  of  franchise  unless  the 
franchise  provides  for  purchase  at  fair 
market  value.  In  any  case  in  which  any  such 
State,  subdivision,  or  agency  has  or  acquires 
any  such  ownership  or  Interest  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  such  State,  subdi- 
vision, or  agency  shall,  in  no  case,  own  or 
control,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the 
programing  on  such  cable  system  except  as 
provided  in  section  606(a)(1). 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  no  telecom- 
munications carrier  shall  engage  in  the  pro- 
vision of  cable  services  in  the  same  operat- 
ing area,  unless  the  Commission,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  shall  otherwise  permit  and 
then  only  upon  a  sufficient  showing  that 
such  provision  by  a  carrier  will  provide  sig- 
nificant additional  media  diversity  and  com- 
petition. In  any  particular  case,  the  Com- 
mission shall  require  conditions  which 
foster  the  purposes  and  policy  of  this  Act. 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  telecommuni- 
cations carriers  serving  rural  areas  with  low 
population  density,  as  defined  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  provide  ca,h\e  services  in  such 
areas. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  within  the  180-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  its  enactment. 

"DEDICATION  OF  CHANNEL  CAPACITY 

"Sec  608.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  re- 
quire cable  systems  having  twenty  or  more 
television  broadcast  channels  (120  MHz  or 
more  of  bandwidth)  for  immediate  or  poten- 
tial use  to  dedicate  or  set  aside— 

"(1)  10  percent  of  such  channels  for  use 
by  public,  educational,  and  governmental 
channel  programers;  and 


"(2)  10  percent  of  such  channels  for  use 
by  leased  channel  programer. 

•(b)'(l)  The  obligation  to  provide  access 
imposed  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  (relating  to  leased  chan- 
nels) shall  cease  ut>on  determination  by  the 
Commission  that  there  are  reasonably  avail- 
able alternatives  for  persons  desiring  to  pro- 
vide programing  service  to  the  public  in  a 
particular  geographic  area  or  market. 

"(2)  IN  determining  whether  there  are 
reasonably  available  alternatives  in  the  rele- 
vant area  or  market,  the  Commission  shall 
consider— 

"(A)  the  number  and  size  of  other  provid- 
ers of  service; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  service  is  avail- 
able from  other  providers; 

(C)  the  ability  of  such  other  providers  to 
make  such  service  readily  available  at  com- 
parable rates,  terms,  and  conditions;  and 

"(D)  other  indicators  of  the  extent  of  the 
competition. 

"(c)  The  channels  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served,  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

"(d)  Until  such  time  as  there  is  demand 
for  each  charmel  full  time  for  its  designated 
use.  public,  educational,  governmental,  and 
leased  channel  programing  may  be  com- 
bined on  one  or  more  channels.  To  the 
extent  time  is  available  therefor,  such  dedi- 
cated chajinels  may  be  used  for  other  serv- 
ices. 

"RATE  RECITLATIOR 

"Sec  607.  (a)  Each  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division or  agency  thereof,  or  cable  franchis- 
ing authority,  is  authorized  to  establish,  fix. 
or  otherwise  restrict  the  rates,  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis,  charged  for  the  use  or 
sale  of  cable  channel  capacity  or  time  on 
such  channels  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  606. 

"(b)  Each  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  cable  franchising  author- 
ity, is  authorized  to  establish,  fix.  or  other- 
wise restrict  the  rates,  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis,  charged  for  basic  services. 

"(c)  No  executive  agency  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Commission,  and  no 
State  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  cable  franchising  authority, 
shall  have  authority  to  establish,  fix,  or  oth- 
erwise restrict  the  rates  charged  channel 
programers  by  cable  system  operators  for 
the  use  of  channels  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  606. 

"CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  LIABILITY 

"Sec  608.  Nothing  in  thU  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  criminal  or  civil  liabil- 
ity of  channel  programers  pursuant  to  the 
law  of  libel,  slander,  obscenity.  Incitement. 
Invasions  of  privacy,  false  or  misleading  ad- 
vertising, or  other  similar  laws,  except  that 
the  cable  operator  shall  not  incur  such  li- 
ability for  any  program  carried  on  any 
public,  educational,  governmental,  or  leased 
channel  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  606.  or  for 
any  program  originated  by  a  channel  pro- 
gramer having  no  ownership  affiliation  with 
the  cable  system  operator. 

"CARRIAGE  OF  BROADCAST  SIGNALS 

"Sec  609.  The  Commission  may  establish 
the  terms  and  conditions  respecting  the  car- 
riage of  radio  and  television  broadcast  sig- 
nals by  cable  system  operators. 

"FAIRNESS  doctrine.  EQUAL  TIME,  AND 
REASONABLE  ACCESS 

"Sec.  610.  No  executive  agency  of  the 
United  States,   including  the  Commission, 
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and  no  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  cable  franchising  author- 
ity, shall  require  a  cable  operator  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  312(aK7)  and 
315  of  this  Act. 

"ntARCHISE  FEES 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  esUb- 
llsh  reasonable  ceilings  for  the  fees  to  be 
paid  to  States,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  by  operators  of  cable  systems  re- 
ceiving franchises  from  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  and.  periodically 
upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  petition,  may 
review  the  appropriateness  of  such  ceilings 
and  make  adjustments  therein. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  within  the  180-day 
period  following  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

"PHoncnoN  OP  sobsciiiber  privacy 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  No  person  shall  intercept  or 
receive  broadband  telecommunications 
unless  specifically  authorized  to  do  so  by  a 
cable  system  operator,  chaimel  programer, 
or  origbiator  of  broadband  telecommunica- 
tions or  as  may  otherwise  be  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law. 

"(b)  In  order  to  safeguard  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  security  of  broadband  telecom- 
munications, such  broadband  telecommuni- 
cations shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  'wire  com- 
munication' within  the  meaning  of  section 
2510(1)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  there  may  be  any 
difference  between  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  chapter  119  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  C(xle,  or  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  such  chapter  119  shall  be 
controlling. 

"(d)  No  cable  operator,  channel  program- 
er, or  originator  of  broadband  telecommuni- 
cations, shall  disclose  personally  identifiable 
information  with  respect  to  a  cable  subscrib- 
er, or  personally  identifiable  information 
with  respect  to  the  broadband  services  pro- 
vided to  or  received  by  a  particular  cable 
subscriber  by  way  of  a  cable  system,  except 
upon  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  sub- 
scriber, or  pursuant  to  a  lawful  court  order 
authorizing  such  disclosure. 

"(e)  If  a  court  shall  authorize  or  order  dis- 
closure, the  cable  subscriber  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  such  order  by  the  cable  operator,  or 
other  person  to  whom  such  order  may  be  di- 
rected, within  a  reasonable  time  before  the 
disclosure  is  made.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  reasonable  period  of  time  shall 
not  be  less  than  fourteen  calendar  days. 

"(f)  Any  cable  subscriber  whose  privacy  Is 
violated  In  contravention  of  this  subsection, 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  civil  damages  as 
authorized  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in 
section  2530  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  remedy  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  other  remedy  available  to  such  sub- 
scriber. 

"TECntlCAL  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  613.  The  Commission  shall  ensure 
that  cable  system  operators  conform  to 
technical  standards  necessary  to  promote 
the  compatibility  and  interoperability  of 
cable  systems,  the  compatibility  of  the  re- 
ceivers and  other  terminal  equipment  con- 
nected to  such  systems  by  cable  subscribers. 
and  to  prevent  harmful  interference  to 
radio  and  television  communications.  No 
person  shall  manufacture,  import,  sell,  offer 
for  sale  or  lease,  ship,  or  use  devices  which 
fall  to  comply  with  such  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission. 


"records 

'Sec.  614.  The  Commission  shall  require 
the  maintenance  of  such  records  by  cable 
operators  and  the  submission  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Commission  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  relevant  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  provided  under 
this  title  or  under  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  adopted  pursuant  thereto. 

"equal  employment  opportunity 

"Sec.  615.  The  Commission  shall  ensure 
and  promote  equal  employment  opportunity 
by  cable  system  operators. 

'SPORTS 

"Sec.  616.  (a)  No  cable  system  shall  re- 
transmit into  any  area  within  50  miles  of 
the  home  stadium  of  a  club  which  is  a 
member  of  a  professional  sports  league  the 
broadcast  or  any  part  thereof  of  an7  game 
involving  that  home  club  or  a  member  club 
of  that  league  unless  it  obtains  the  consent 
of  that  home  club  or  its  designee. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
a  cable  system  from  retransmitting  the  pro- 
graming of  any  broadcast  station  into  an 
area  which  is  located  wholly  within  that  sta- 
tion's "local  service  area',  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 111(f)  of  title  17,  United  States  Code.". 

SIGNAL  PIRACY 

Sec.  2.  Section  705  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (as  redesignated  by  section  3  of 
this  Act)  is  amended  (1)  by  designating  the 
existing  text  thereof  as  subsection  (a),  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"■(b)(1)  Any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  a 
civil  actlop  under  this  section  may  grant 
temporary  and  final  injunctions  on  such 
terms  as  it  may  deem  reasonable  to  prevent 
or  restrain  violations  of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  liable  to  any 
person  aggrieved  by  such  violation,  for  dam- 
ages as  provided  by  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  Any  civil  action  under  this  section 
may  be  commenced  in  any  United  States 
district  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy, or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. 

"(c)(1)(A)  Damages  awarded  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  shall  be  computed  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (B)  or  subparagraph  (C). 

"(B)  The  party  aggrieved  is  entitlejl  to  re- 
cover the  actual  damages  suffered  by  him  as 
a  result  of  the  violation,  any  profits  of  the 
person  committing  the  violation  that  are  at- 
tributable to  the  violation  and  are  not  taken 
in  account  in  computing  the  actual  dam- 
ages. In  establishing  such  profits,  the  party 
aggrieved  is  required  to  present  proof  only 
of  the  grots  revenue  of  the  person  commit- 
ting thfc  violation,  and  such  person  is  re- 
quired to  prove  his  deductible  expenses  and 
the  elements  of  profit  attributable  to  fac- 
tors other  than  the  violation. 

"(C)  The  party  aggrieved  may  elect,  at 
any  time  before  final  Judgment  is  rendered, 
to  recover,  Instead  of  actual  damages  and 
profits  un(ler  subparagraph  (B).  an  award  of 
statutory  damages  for  all  violations  Involved 
in  the  action,  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $250, 
or  more  than  $10,000.  as  the  court  considers 
just. 

"(2)  In  a  case  where  the  party  aggrieved 
sustains  the  burden  of  proving,  and  the 
court  find*  that  the  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  was  committed  willfully  and  for  pur- 
poses of  commercial  advantage  or  private  fi- 
nancial gain,  the  court  in  its  discretion  may 
Increase  the  award  of  damages,  whether 
actual  or  statutory  under  paragraph  (1),  by 
an  amount  of  not  more  than  $50,000.  In  a 


case  where  the  person  committing  a  viola- 
tion sustains  the  burden  of  proving,  and  the 
court  finds,  that  such  person  was  not  aware 
and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  acts 
constituted  a  violation  of  subsection  (a),  the 
court  in  its  discretion  may  reduce  the  award 
of  damages  to  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $100. 

"(d)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  subsec- 
tion (a)  willfully  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  willfully  and  for  purposes  of  commercial 
advantage  or  private  financial  gain  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for  the 
first  such  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both,  for  any  subse- 
quent offense. 

"(e)(1)  No  criminal  proceeding  shall  be 
maintained  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion unless  it  is  conunenced  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  cause  of  action  arises. 

"(2)  No  civil  action  shall  be  maintained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it 
is  commenced  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  claim  accrues.". 

Iredesignation 

Sec.  3.  The  existing  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  is  redesignated  as 
title  VII,  and  sections  601  through  609  are 
redesignated  as  sections  701  through  709,  re- 
spectively.      1 

Summary:  Cable  Telecommunications  Act 
OP  1982 

section  801— findings 

1.  Need  for  a  national  policy. 

SECTION  803— purposes 

1.  EsUblish  jurisdiction. 

2.  Allow  competition. 

section  803— statement  OF  AUTHORITY 

1.  The  FCC  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

2.  States  can  regulate  if  not  inconsistent 
with  FCC  authority. 

SECTION  804— DEFINITIONS 

SECTION  805— OWNERSHIP  OR  CONTROL  OF 
CABLE  SYSTEMS 

1.  Generally,  no  ownership  restrictions. 

2.  Foreign  ownership  of  cable  prohibited  if 
no  reciprocal  rights  granted  to  U.S.  compa- 
nies. 

3.  Mimicipal  ownership  allowed  if  ac- 
quired at  fair  market  value  and  if  no  control 
over  progranunlng. 

4.  Telephone  companies  prohibited  from 
providing  cable  in  their  same  operating 
areas  except  in  rural  areas. 

SECTION  808- DEDICATION  OF  CHANNEL 
CAPACITY 

1.  Cable  systems  with  20  or  more  channels 
must  set  aside: 

(a)  10%  for  public,  educational,  and  gov- 
ernmental use;  and 

(b)  10%  for  leased  channel  use. 

2.  The  leased  channel  access  obligation 
ceases  when  the  FCC  determines  that  there 
are  reasonably  available  alternatives  for 
programmers. 

SECTION  807— RATE  RECULATION 

1.  States  may  regulate  rates  for  public 
access  charmels. 

2.  States  may  regulate  rates  for  basic  serv- 
ice. 

3.  No  entity  may  regulate  the  rates  for 
leased  acxess  channels. 
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SECTION  608— CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  LIABILITY 

1.  No  liability  by  cable  operator  for  pro- 
grams on  public  or  leased  channels. 

SECTION  609 — CARRIAGE  OF  BROADCAST  SIGNALS 

1.  The  FCC  may  require  carriage  of  broad- 
cast signals. 

SECTION  810— FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE.  EQUAL  TIME. 
AND  REASONABLE  ACCESS 

1.  No  government  entity  may  require  a 
cable  operator  to  comply  with  the  Fairness 
Doctrine,  equal  time,  or  reasonable  access 
requirements. 

SECTION  6  1 1— FRANCHISE  FEES 

1.  The  FCC  shall  establish  reasonable  ceil- 
ings for  franchise  fees  paid  by  cable  opera- 
tors. 

SECTION  6 1 2— PROTECTION  OF  SUBSCRIBER 
PRIVACY 

1.  No  unauthorized  interception  of  cable. 

2.  No  cable  operator  shall  disclose  person- 
al information  about  a  subscriber  without 
permission. 

SECTION  613— TECHNICAL  STANDARDS 

1.  The  FCC  shall  ensure  that  cable  opera- 
tors conform  to  technical  standards. 

SECTION  614— RECORDS 

1.  The  FCC  shall  require  operators  to 
keep  records. 

SECTION  615— EQUAL  ElfPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

1.  The  FCC  shall  ensure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  by  cable  operators. 

SECTION  616— SPORTS 

1.  Cable  systems  must  blackout  carriage  of 
a  professional  game  within  50  miles  of  the 
home  club's  stadium. 

SECTION  2— SIGNAL  PIRACY 

1.  Contains  protections  for  programmers 
against  signal  piracy.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HOLLINGS): 

S.  2173.  A  bill  to  enable  the  shrimp 
industry  to  establish,  finance,  and 
carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, quality  enhancement,  and  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  education  in 
order  to  improve,  expand,  maintain, 
and  develop  markets  for  shrimp;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

SHRIMP  RESEARCH,  QUALITY  AND  CONSUMER 
INFORMATION  ACT  OF  1982 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today 
it's  my  pleasure  to  join  with  Senator 
HoLLiNGS,  to  introduce  the  Shrimp  Re- 
search, Quality  and  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1982.  This  bill  would 
enable  the  shrimp  industry  to  estab- 
lish, finance,  and  implement  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  quality  en- 
hancement, and  producer  and  con- 
sumer education  in  order  to  improve 
and  develop  shrimp  markets.  There  is 
widespread  support  for  this  legislation 
in  the  industry  and  a  general  feeling 
that  it  will  give  the  industry  a  chance 
to  establish  the  kind  of  programs  that 
have  benefited  the  egg,  cotton,  and 
peanut  industries. 

This  legislation,  similar  to  the  ena- 
bling legislation  for  the  Egg  Board, 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  issue  an  order  designating 
both  a  warm  water  and  cold  water 


shrimp  industry  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  identify  shrimp  harvesters  and 
shrimp  marketers  in  each  industry  and 
to  conduct  a  referendum  among  the 
harvesters  and  marketers  to  determine 
whether  they  desire  the  establishment 
of  a  council  for  their  respective  re- 
gions. If  a  majority  of  both  harvesters 
and  marketers  approve  the  referen- 
dum, then  the  Secretary  will  appoint 
members  of  both  councils.  The  ap- 
pointments will  come  from  nomina- 
tions received  from  the  harvesters  and 
marketers.  Once  both  shrimp  councils 
are  established,  they  will  formulate 
and  implement  educational,  research, 
and  quality  enhancement  programs 
designed  to  assist  the  shrimp  indus- 
tries. 

An  appealing  element  of  this  propos- 
al is  that  the  cost  of  the  program  is 
borne  by  the  industry.  There  would  be 
no  Government  funds  for  promotion 
or  research  programs.  Once  the  coun- 
cils are  in  place,  shrimp  marketers  will 
pay  an  assessment  based  on  the 
number  of  pounds  of  shrimp  they  pur- 
chase. Although  the  collection  is  man- 
datory, actual  assessment  is  voluntary 
since  marketers  have  the  right  to  re- 
ceive a  refund  of  the  assessment  from 
the  councils.  Also  included  in  the  legis- 
lation are  provisions  for  dissolution  of 
the  councils  if  enough  industry  mem- 
bers so  desire. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  last  few  years 
have  been  difficult  for  the  shrimp  in- 
dustry. High  fuel  prices  particularly 
have  taken  their  toll.  Consequently, 
it's  more  important  now  than  ever  for 
the  industry  to  have  a  mechanism  to 
help  solidify  and  expand  its  markets. 
While  a  sizable  body  of  knowledge 
exists  regarding  shrimp  production 
and  processing,  a  great  deal  remains 
unknown  about  the  consumption  and 
marketing  of  shrimp  and  shrimp  prod- 
ucts. This  legislation  will  give  the 
shrimp  industry  the  opportunity  to 
Initiate  programs  that  will  help  fill 
these  informational  and  research 
voids.  It  will  also  give  the  industry  a 
chance  to  work  together  in  solving 
some  of  its  pressing  problems  and  to 
help  insure  that  it  remains  one  of  the 
major  components  of  our  national 
fisheries  sector.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  April   9,    1982.   as    'POW-MIA 
Commemoration  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

POW-MIA  COMMEMORATION  DAY 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  declare 
April  9,  1982  as  "POW-MIA  Com- 
memoration Day."  The  ultimate  sacri- 
fice one  can  make  is  to  put  his  life  on 
the  line  for  his  country.  This  bill  com- 
memorates our  American  POW's  and 
MIA's  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  their 
families. 

POW's  and  MIA's  are  some  of  Amer- 
ica's most  deserving  heroes.  Their  cap- 


tivity in  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 
the  F^orean  and  Vietnam  conflicts  was 
marked  by  physical  abuse,  mental  tor- 
ture, and  living  day-in  and  day-out  at 
the  mercy  of  their  captors.  During 
these  conflicts,  over  140,000  Americans 
were  prisoners  of  war  and  over  17,000 
died. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  never  forget 
those  who  are  still  listed  as  "missing  in 
action."  Since  World  War  I,  almost 
92,000  Americans  have  been  listed  as 
MIA's;  in  World  War  I,  there  were 
3,300;  in  World  War  II,  there  were 
78,000;  during  the  Korean  conflict, 
there  were  8,000  MIA's,  and  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  there  are  still  2,500 
Americans  considered  as  missing  in 
action. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
member Americans  from  all  past  wars 
and  conflicts  during  this  special  day. 
The  date  of  April  9  signifies  the  fall  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Bataan  and  repre- 
sents the  point  in  time  when  the  larg- 
est single  group  of  Americans  were 
taken  hostage  by  enemy  forces.  Our 
prisoners  of  war,  our  missing  in  action, 
and  their  families  deserve  this  special 
day  of  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution 
which  I  have  proposed  today  pays  spe- 
cial tribute  to  our  POW's  and  MIA's 
who  served  America  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  F>resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  156 

Whereas  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
have  been  captured  by  the  enemy  and  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  have  been  declared 
missing  in  action  in  wars  Involving  the 
United  SUtes; 

Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  to  cruel  and  inhumane  treat- 
ment by  their  captors  in  violation  of  Inter- 
national law  and  suffered  physical  and 
mental  anguish; 

Whereas  many  Americans  died  and  m(»t 
of  those  who  survived  continued  to  suffer  as 
a  result  of  such  treatment: 

Whereas  it  remains  uncertain  whether 
those  Americans  missing  in  action  are  dead 
or  alive  and  such  uncertainty  causes  hard- 
ship and  suffering  for  their  families; 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  Americana  missing  in  action, 
and  their  families  are  deserving  of  national 
recognition; 

Whereas  on  April  9,  1942.  the  largest 
group  of  American  soldiers  ever  taken  pris- 
oner by  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  were 
captured  in  the  Philllpines;  and 

Whereas  the  recognition  of  this  date  will 
coincide  with  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  the  Peninsula  of  Bataan:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  9,  1982,  is 
designated  as  "POW-MIA  Commemoration 
Day ",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  government 
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agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  proKrams.  and  activities.* 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
respect  to  the  Government  of  Cuba;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

D.S.  POUCY  WITH  RZSPKCT  TO  Ct«A 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution  en- 
titled "A  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  with  respect 
to  the  Government  of  Cuba."  The 
Joint  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  expressing  the  policy  of 

the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 

America  with  respect  to  the  Government 

of  Cuba 

That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Cuba  the 
policy  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Resolution  enti- 
tled "A  Joint  Resolution  Expressing  the  De- 
termination of  the  United  States  with  Re- 
spect to  the  Situation  In  Cuba," 

Mr.  President,  that  resolution  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  20,  1962,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1962.  It  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Keimedy  on  October  3, 
1962. 

It  stated  as  follows,  Mr.  President: 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consid- 
er any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "To  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety";  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and,  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  imder- 
takes  to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  arti- 
cle 61  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions", and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  SUtes  at  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Oovemment  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology, has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine, 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extra- 
continental  Communist  powers,  including 
evfen  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union"; 
and 

Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  Increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba,  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  is  determined: 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere; 
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(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  pec«)le  for  self-determination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that  resolution  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  158 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrets  assembled.  That  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Gofemment  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  in  its  relations  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Cuba  the  policy  set  forth  in  the 
Joint  Resolution  entitled  "A  Joint  Resolu- 
tion Expressing  the  Determination  of  the 
United  States  with  Respect  to  the  Situation 
In  Cuba."  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1982  and  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  September  26,  1962,  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  October  3. 1962 
(76  SUt.  697).  as  follows: 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consid- 
er any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "To  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety";  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and,  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
excercise  of  the  Inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  SU- 
tions".  and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  of  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  indentified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology, has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  ddttrine, 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extra- 
continental  Communist  powers,  including 
even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union"; 
and  Whereas  the  International  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba,  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  United 
States  is  determined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  thi*  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  important  aspects  of  this 


joint  resolution.  First  and,  I  think,  the 
most  important  part  is  that  it  reaf- 
firms the  law  of  the  land  on  American 
policy  toward  Cuba  as  embodied  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  230  or  Public 
Law  87-733  (76  Stat.  697).  This  bill  can 
be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  87th  Congress,  2d  session, 
volume  108,  No.  170,  September  20, 
1962,  pages  18892-18951.  and  No.  174, 
September  26,  1962.  pages  19702- 
19753.  That  Joint  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  20,  1962,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  86  to  1.  and 
it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  September  26.  1962,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  384  to  7. 

So  I  think.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
do  us  all  good  to  note  that  the  estab- 
lished law  of  the  land  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  resolution. 

Second,  this  proposed  joint  resolu- 
tion reaffirms  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
first  announced  in  1823.  and  the  Rio 
Treaty  of  1947. 

Third,  this  proposed  Joint  resolution 
has  several  policy  thnists.  It  expresses 
the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary, the  Soviet-backed  Communist 
regime  of  Cuba  from  engaging  in  ag- 
gressive or  subversive  activities  in  any 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
also  expresses  American  determina- 
tion to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  estab- 
lishing a  military  base  in  Cuba.  Final- 
ly, it  states  American  support  for  the 
freedom  and  self-determination  of  the 
Cuban  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  reaffir- 
mation of  the  1962  Cuba  resolution  is 
fully  consistent  with  President  Rea- 
gan's Caribbean  policy  expressed  on 
February  24,  1982.  It  is  my  intention, 
and  the  intention  of  my  colleague. 
RepresentatWe  Jack  Kemp,  of  New 
York  who  is  sponsoring  this  joint  reso- 
lution in  the  other  body,  to  fully  sup- 
port the  President's  Caribbean  policy. 
The  President's  speech  had  three 
main  elements  relating  to  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba.  First,  President  Reagan 
proclaimed  that  security  in  the  Carib- 
bean region  is  vital  to  U.S.  national  in- 
terests. The  President  said: 

The  Caribbean  region  is  a  vital  strategic 
and  commercial  artery  for  the  United 
States.  Nearly  half  of  our  trade,  two-thirds 
of  our  imported  oil.  and  over  half  of  our  im- 
ported strategic  minerals  pass  through  the 
Panama  Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Make 
no  mistake,  the  well-being  and  security  of 
our  neighbors  in  this  region  are  in  our  own 
vital  interest. 

Second.  President  Reagan  described 
the  nature  of  the  threat  from  Soviet- 
backed  Cuba.  He  said: 

Cuba  and  its  Soviet  backers  .  .  .  (have) 
trained,  armed,  and  directed  extremists  In 
guerrilla  warfare  and  economic  sabotage  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  exploit  troubles  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Their 
goal  is  to  establish  Cuban-style  Marxist-Len- 
inist dictatorships.  Last  year,  Cuba  received 
66.000  tons  of  war  supplies  from  the  Soviet 


Union,  more  than  in  any  year  since  the  1962 
missile  crisis. 

Of  course.  President  Reagan  was  not 
ruling  out  potential  American  use  of 
force  in  the  Caribbean  or  against 
Cuba.  He  was  merely  stating  that  at 
present  we  may  not  be  planning  to  use 
force. 

Mr.  P>resident.  I  hope  that  this  reaf- 
firmation of  American  determination 
to  resist  Soviet  and  Cuban  aggression 
and  military  threats  in  the  Caribbean 
will  receive  unanimous  support  from 
colleagues.  As  John  F.  Kennedy  accu- 
rately predicted  during  his  1960  I*resj- 
dential  campaign— I  quote  President 
Kermedy,  at  that  time  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, who  was  running  for  President  in 
1960: 

Soviet  missile  power  will  be  the  shield 
behind  which  they  will  slowly  but  surely  ad- 
vance—through Sputnik  diplomacy,  limited 
brush-fire  wars,  indirect,  nonvert  aggres- 
sion, intimidation  and  subversion,  internal 
revolution,  increased  prestige  or  influence, 
and  the  vicious  blackmail  of  our  allies.  The 
periphery  of  the  free  world  will  slowly  be 
nibbled  away. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
quote  by  candidate  John  F.  Kermedy 
when  he  was  running  for  President  in 
1960.  How  prophetic  that  turned  out 
to  be,  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following 
articles  relating  to  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Cuba.  Mr.  F»resident,  a  state- 
ment and  news  release  from  Repre- 
sentative Kemp  dated  February  1, 
1982,  in  which  Representative  Kemp 
accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  violating 
the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ment prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
offensive  weapons  into  Cuba  and 
called  for  comprehensive  hearings  into 
Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  in  the  Car- 
ibbean and  the  administration's  plan 
of  action  to  counter  that  threat. 

(Mr.  SPECTER  assumed  the  chair:) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kemp  Calls  for  Hearings  on  Soviet/Cuban 
Threat  to  Western  Hemisphere 

At  hearings  today  before  the  House  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  ranking  Re- 
publican Member  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.)  ac- 
cused the  Soviet  Union  of  violating  the  1962 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement  prohibit- 
ing the  introduction  of  offensive  weapons 
into  Cuba,  and  called  for  comprehensive 
hearings  into  Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  in 
the  Caribbean,  the  threat  posed  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  nations  of  the  region,  and  the 
Administration's  plan  of  action  to  counter 
that  threat.  The  text  of  Congressman 
Kemp's  statement  follows: 

"As  I  understand  it,  the  narrow  purpose  of 
this  hearing  today  is  to  consider  a  forthcom- 
ing notice  from  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  President's  intention  to  provide  $55  mil- 
lion in  aerial  support  equipment  to  compen- 
sate for  the  severe  losses  inflicted  by  guer- 
rillas in  last  Wednesday's  attack  on  the  air- 
base  outside  of  San  Salvador. 

"This  attack  has  seriously  impaired  trans- 
portation within  the  country.  If  we  fail  to 
assist  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to 


repair  its  vital  lines  of  transport,  we  will 
concede  to  the  terrorists  a  major  victory. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  they  would 
most  certainly  escalate  the  incidence  of  vio- 
lence, with  the  objective  of  disrupting  the 
elections  scheduled  for  March  28. 

"In  short,  if  there  are  ever  to  be  free  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador,  it  behooves  the  United 
States  to  help  support  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  against  the  gueril- 
las' attacks. 

"And  that  brings  me  to  a  crucial  distinc- 
tion that  we  must  face  squarely.  What  we 
are  seeing  in  El  Salvador  is  more  an  invasion 
than  a  civil  war.  And  by  no  means  is  that  in- 
vasion limited  to  El  Salvador. 

"I  believe  that  the  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  our  allies  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  growing  to  dangerous  proportions. 

"Cuban  military  advisors  and  Soviet  arms 
and  materiel  have  been  t>ouring  into  Nicara- 
gua for  the  purpose  of  destabilizing  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  latest  escalation  in 
this  dangerous  arms  supply  effort  is  the  an- 
ticipated receipt  of  Russian  MiG-23  attack 
jets  in  Nicaragua,  dramatically  Increasing 
Nicaragua's  threat  to  Its  neighbors. 

"Nicaragua  now  hosts  some  5.000  civilian 
and  1,500  military  advisors  supplied  by 
Cuba.  Moreover,  Chiban  advisors  are  be- 
lieved to  be  serving  in  key  posts  throughout 
the  government.  And  there  are  significant 
numbers  of  advisors  present  from  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  North  Korea,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"Air  bases  in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  are 
under  Soviet  supervision.  Soon  to  be  added 
is  an  alrbase  now  under  construction  in  Gre- 
nada. On  December  19,  1981  Grenada's  Min- 
ister of  National  Mobilization  declared  that 
the  new  alrbase  and  housing  facilities  In  his 
country  were  at  the  disposal  of  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"Yasser  Arafat  has  publicly  boasted  of  the 
presence  of  PLO  operatives  In  Nicaragua. 

"All  of  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  control  over  C^lba,  and  the 
use  of  CXiba  as  a  staging  ground  for  the 
export  of  aggression  in  this  hemisphere. 

"In  1962,  P*resident  Kennedy  reached  an 
agreement  with  Premier  Khrushchev  which 
provided  three  things.  First,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  withdraw  all  offensive  weap- 
ons from  Cuba,  and  assure  that  no  new  of- 
fensive weapons  would  be  Introduced  into 
Cuba.  Those  offensive  weapons  included 
medium  range  ballistic  missiles  and  light- 
weight bombers.  Second,  in  exchange  for 
that  withdrawal  and  forebearance,  the 
United  States  agreed  not  to  Invade  C:uba.  Fi- 
nally, and  central  to  the  agreement,  was  the 
tacit  understanding  that  Cuba  would  not 
engage  in  disruptive  activity  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. This  final  understanding  was  em- 
braced In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  230, 
which  read  in  part  "That  the  United  States 
Is  determined  to  prevent  by  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary.  Including  the  use  of  arms, 
the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from 
extending,  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force, 
its  aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere." 

From  public  records  we  know  that  today, 
on  the  docks  of  Havana,  there  are  crates 
containing  perhaps  a  squadron  of  MiG-23 
attack  aircraft.  These  flogger  jets  are  the 
latest  in  the  Soviet  military  supply  of  Cuba, 
which  has  continued  unabated  since  1962. 

If  anyone  would  doubt  the  offensive 
nature  of  these  aircraft,  consider  that  the 
newest  versions  have  a  range  in  excess  of 
1.600  km.  and  carry  loads  of  bombs,  rockets 
and  guided  munitions  up  to  3.500kg  payload. 
Moreover,  these  ground  attack  aircraft  are 
nuclear  capable. 


But  apart  from  the  specifications  of  the 
MIGs.  Uie  essential  point  is  this:  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  military  infrastructure  in  place 
and  growing  in  Cuba,  from  which  offensive 
actions  may  be  launched.  This  Includes: 

Soviet  brigade  (2,600-3,000  men)  located 
nets  Havana: 

Major  Soviet  intelligence  collection  facili- 
ty which  monitors  U.S.  communications; 

S3  billion  annual  aid  program,  or  V4  of 
Cuba's  GNP; 

$2.5  billion  in  arms  deliveries  since  1960: 

Three  times  more  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment sent  to  Cuba  in  1981  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  more  than  in  any  year  since 
1962; 

Soviet  deliveries  to  Cuba  transshipped  to 
Nicaragua  and  elsewhere;  ultimately  used 
against  target  governments  such  as  in  El 
Salvador. 

The  Soviet  Union's  record  of  an  extensive 
military  buildup  in  Cuba,  and  its  systematic 
expansion  of  Cuba's  potential  to  serve  as  a 
base  for  aggressive  actions,  leads  to  one  con- 
clusion: the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  its 
1962  pledge  not  to  emplace  offensive  sys- 
tems in  Cuba. 

Moreover,  Cuba's  activities  throughout 
the  Caribbean,  promoting  violence  and  in- 
stability and  seeking  to  overthrow  existing 
governments,  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  un- 
derstanding reached  in  1962  that  this  hemi- 
sphere would  be  a  zone  of  peace,  free  from 
Soviet  sponsored  disruption. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  extremely  shortsighted  for  us  to 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  President's  military 
assistance  program  in  El  Salvador  without 
looking  at  that  program  in  the  context  of 
the  security  situation  in  the  entire  Caribbe- 
an region. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  request  that 
we  schedule  hearings  in  the  near  future, 
with  ample  advance  notice  to  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  to  the  Administra- 
tion, to  examine  the  question  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  the  Caribbean,  of  C^ban  activi- 
ties throughout  the  region,  and  of  the  impli- 
cations for  our  security  and  the  peace  and 
security  of  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  also  have  the  mes- 
sage of  October  26.  1962.  from  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  President  Kennedy.  It  is  very  clear 
if  one  reads  this  statement  and  the 
other  correspondence  between  Khru- 
shchev and  Kennedy  in  October  1962 
that  the  Soviets  are  in  violation  of  the 
agreements  that  were  reached  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev in  1962.  The  U.S.S.R.  should 
certainly  now  be  made  aware  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  affirmation  by  Con- 
gress of  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba  that 
passed  Congress  and  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  in  the  fall  of 
1962.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  unclassified  excerpts 
from  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  corre- 
spondence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Khrushchev  Message.  October  26.  1962 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  let  us  show  good 
sense.  I  assure  you  that  the  ships  bound  for 
Cuba  are  carrying  no  armaments  at  all.  The 
armaments  needed  for  the  defenfe  of  CXiba 
are  already  there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  have  been  no  shipments  of  armaments 
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at  all.  No,  there  were  such  shipments.  But 
now  Cuba  has  already  obtained  the  neces- 
sary weapons  for  defense. 

Let  us  normalize  relations.  We  have  re- 
ceived an  appeal  from  U  Thant,  Acting  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  D.N..  containing  his 
proposals.  I  have  already  answered  him.  His 
proposals  are  to  the  effect  that  our  side  not 
ship  any  armaments  to  Cuba  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  while  negotiations  are  being 
conducted— and  we  are  prepared  to  enter 
into  such  negotiations— and  the  other  side 
not  undertake  any  piratical  action  against 
vessels  navigating  on  the  high  seas.  I  consid- 
er these  proposals  reasonable.  This  would  be 
a  way  out  of  the  situation  which  has  evolved 
that  would  give  nations  a  chance  to  breathe 
easily. 

If  the  President  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  give  their  assurances 
that  the  United  SUtes  would  itself  not  take 
part  in  an  attack  upon  Cuba  and  would  re- 
strain others  from  such  action;  if  you  recall 
your  Navy— this  would  immediately  change 
everything.  I  do  not  speak  for  Fidel  Castro, 
but  I  think  that  he  and  the  Government  of 
Cuba  would,  probably,  announce  a  demobili- 
zation and  would  call  upon  the  people  to 
commence  peaceful  work.  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  armaments  would  also  be  obviated, 
because  when  there  is  no  threat,  armaments 
are  only  a  burden  for  any  people.  This 
would  also  change  the  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  destroying  not  only  the  armaments 
which  you  call  offensive,  but  of  every  other 
kind  of  armament. 

Let  us  therefore  display  statesmanlike 
wisdom.  I  propose:  we,  for  our  part,  will  de- 
clare that  our  ships  bound  for  Cuba  are  not 
carrying  any  armaments.  You  will  declare 
that  the  United  SUtes  will  not  Invade  Cuba 
with  its  troops  and  will  not  support  any 
other  forces  which  might  Intend  to  invade 
Cuba.  Then  the  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  our  military  specialists  in  Cuba  will  be 
obviated. 

Krrusrcrxv  Message  October  27.  1962 
I  therefore  make  this  proposal:  We  are 
willing  to  remove  from  Cuba  the  means 
which  you  regard  as  offensive.  We  are  will- 
ing to  carry  this  out  and  to  make  this  pledge 
In  the  United  Nations.  Your  representatives 
will  make  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States,  for  iU  part,  considering 
the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  the  Soviet 
State,  will  remove  its  analogous  means  from 
Turkey.  Let  us  reach  agreement  as  to  the 
period  of  time  needed  by  you  and  by  us  to 
bring  this  about.  And,  after  that,  persons 
entrusted  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  could  Inspect  on  the  spot  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  pledges  made.  Of  course,  the 
permiialon  of  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and 
of  Turkey  is  necessary  for  the  entry  into 
those  countries  of  these  represenutlves  and 
for  the  Inspection  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
pledge  made  by  each  side.  Of  course  It 
would  be  beat  If  these  representatives  en- 
Joyed  the  confidence  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, as  well  as  yours  and  mine— both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— and 
also  that  of  Turkey  and  Cuba.  1  do  not 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  people 
who  would  enjoy  the  trust  and  respect  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

We,  In  making  this  pledge,  in  order  to  give 
satisfaction  and  hope  of  [to]  the  peoples  of 
Cuba  and  Turkey  and  to  strengthen  their 
confidence  in  their  security,  will  make  a 
statement  within  the  framework  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
Government  gives  a  solemn  promise  to  re- 
spect the  inviolability  of  the  borders  and 


sovereignty  of  Turkey,  not  to  interfere  in  its 
internal  affairs,  not  to  invade  Turkey,  not 
to  make  available  our  territory  as  a  bridge- 
head for  such  an  invasion,  and  that  it  would 
also  restrain  those  who  contemplate  com- 
mitting aggression  against  Turkey,  either 
from  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
from  the  territory  of  Turkeys  other  neigh- 
boring states. 

The  United  States  Government  will  make 
a  similar  statement  within  the  framework  of 
the  Security  Council  regarding  Cuba.  It  will 
declare  that  the  United  States  will  respect 
the  inviolability  of  Cuba's  borders  and  its 
sovereignty,  will  pledge  not  to  Interfere  in 
its  internal  affairs,  not  to  Invade  Cuba  itself 
or  make  Its  territory  available  as  a  bridge- 
head for  such  an  invasion,  and  will  also  re- 
strain these  who  might  contemplate  com- 
mitting aggression  against  Cuba,  either 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  States  or 
from  the  territory  of  Cuba's  other  neighbor- 
ing states. 

Of  couree,  for  this  we  would  have  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  you  and  specify  a  cer- 
tain time  limit.  Let  us  agree  to  some  period 
of  time,  but  without  unnecessary  delay— say 
within  two  or  three  weeks,  not  longer  than  a 
month. 

The  means  situated  in  Cuba,  of  which  you 
speak  and  which  disturb  you,  as  you  have 
stated,  are  in  the  hands  of  Soviet  officers. 
Therefore,  any  accidential  use  of  them  to 
the  detriment  of  the  United  States  is  ex- 
cluded. These  means  are  situated  in  Cuba  at 
the  request  of  the  Cuban  Government  and 
are  only  for  defense  purposes.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  no  Invasion  of  Cuba,  or  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of  our  other  allies, 
then  of  course  these  means  are  not  and  will 
not  be  a  threat  to  anyone.  For  they  are  not 
for  purposes  of  attack. 

If  you  are  agreeable  to  my  proposal,  Mr. 
President,  then  we  would  send  our  repre- 
sentatives to  New  York,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  would  give  them  comprehensive 
Instructions  in  order  that  an  agreement  may 
be  reached  more  quickly.  If  you  also  select 
your  people  and  give  them  the  correspond- 
ing Lnstnjctions,  then  this  question  can  be 
quickly  resolved. 

KzNNKDY  Message,  October  27,  1962 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  read  your 
letter  of  October  26th  with  great  care  and 
welcomed  the  statement  of  your  desire  to 
seek  a  prompt  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
first  thing  that  needs  to  be  done,  however, 
is  for  work  to  cease  on  offensive  missile 
bases  in  Cuba  and  for  all  weapons  systems 
in  Cuba  capable  of  offensive  use  to  be  ren- 
dered Inoperable,  under  effective  United  Na- 
tional arrangements. 

Assuming  this  is  done  promptly,  I  have 
given  my  representatives  In  New  York  in- 
structions that  will  permit  them  to  work  out 
this  weekend— In  cooperation  with  the 
Acting  Secretary  General  and  your  repre- 
sentative—an arrangement  for  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  Cuban  problem  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  your  letter  of  October 
26th.  As  I  read  your  letter,  the  key  elements 
of  your  proposals— which  seem  generally  ac- 
ceptable as  I  understand  them— are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  You  would  agree  to  remove  these 
weapons  systems  from  Cuba  under  appro- 
priate United  Nations  observation  and  su- 
pervision; and  undertake,  with  suitable  safe- 
guards, to  halt  the  further  introduction  of 
such  weapons  systems  into  Cuba. 

(2)  We.  on  our  part,  would  agree— upon 
the  establishment  of  adequate  arrange- 
ments   through    the    United    Nations    to 


ensure  the  carrying  out  and  continuation  of 
these  commitments— (a)  to  remove  prompt- 
ly the  quarantine  measures  now  in  effect 
and  (b)  to  give  assurances  against  an  inva- 
sion of  Cuba.  I  am  confident  that  other  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be 
prepared  to  do  likewise. 

If  you  will  five  your  representative  similar 
instructions,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  able  to  complete  these  ar- 
rangements and  announce  them  to  the 
world  within  a  couple  of  days.  The  effect  of 
such  a  settlement  on  easing  world  tensions 
would  enable  us  to  work  toward  a  more  gen- 
eral arrangement  regarding  "other  arma- 
ments", as  proposed  in  your  second  letter 
which  you  made  public.  I  would  like  to  say 
again  that  the  United  States  is  very  much 
interested  in  reducing  tensions  and  halting 
the  arms  race;  and  if  your  letter  signifies 
that  you  are  prepared  to  discuss  a  detente 
affecting  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  consider  with  our 
allies  any  useful  proposals. 

But  the  first  Ingredient,  let  me  emphasize, 
is  the  cessation  of  work  on  missile  sites  in 
Cuba  and  measures  to  render  such  weapons 
inoperable,  under  effective  international 
guarantees.  The  continuation  of  this  threat, 
or  a  prolonging  of  this  discussion  concern- 
ing Cuba  by  linking  these  problems  to  the 
broader  questions  of  European  and  world  se- 
curity, would  surely  lead  to  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  Cuban  crisis  and  a  grave  risk  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  For  this  reason  I 
hope  we  can  quickly  agree  along  the  lines 
outlined  in  this  letter  and  in  your  letter  of 
October  26th. 

Khrushchev  Message,  October  28,  1962 

I  regard  with  respect  and  trust  the  state- 
ment you  made  in  your  message  of  October 
27,  1962,  that  no  attack  would  be  made  on 
Cuba  and  that  no  invasion  would  take 
place— not  only  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  on  the  part  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  your 
same  message  pointed  out.  In  view  of  this, 
the  motives  which  prompted  us  to  give  aid 
of  this  nature  to  Cuba  no  longer  prevail. 
Hence,  we  have  instructed  our  officers 
(these  means,  as  I  have  already  reported  to 
you,  are  in  the  hands  of  Soviet  officers)  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  stop  the 
construction  of  the  facilities  Indicated,  and 
to  dismantle  and  return  them  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  I  have  already  Informed  you  in 
my  letter  of  October  27,  we  are  prepared  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  you  to  enable 
represenutlves  of  the  U.N.  to  verify  the  dis- 
mantling of  these  means. 

In  this  way,  on  the  basis  of  the  assurances 
you  have  made  and  of  our  orders  to  disman- 
tle, there  appear  to  exist  all  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  elimination  of  the  con- 
flict which  has  arisen. 

Kenkesy  Message,  October  28,  1962 

I  consider  my  letter  to  you  of  October 
twenty-seventh  and  your  reply  of  today  as 
firm  undertakings  on  the  part  of  both  our 
governments  which  should  be  promptly  car- 
ried out. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Foreign  Service  Journal  of 
July  1979  by  Barton  Bernstein  entitled 
"Kennedy  and  Ending  the  Missile 
Crisis:  Bombers,  Inspection  and  the  No 
Invasion  Pledge"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kennedy  and  Ending  the  Missile  Crisis: 
Bombers,  Inspection,  and  the  No  Inva- 
sion Pledge 

(By  Barton  J.  Bernstein) 
On  Sunday  morning,  October  28,  1962, 
Americans  awakened  to  discover  that  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  seemed  over:  The  Sovi- 
ets had  agreed  to  remove  their  missiles,  and 
the  United  States  would  both  withdraw  its 
quarantine  and  promise  not  to  invade  Cuba. 
Sticky  issues  soon  emerged:  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  refused  to  allow  on-site  inspection,  a 
brief  quturel  developed  over  removal  of  the 
Soviet  bombers,  the  United  States  pushed 
for  Soviet  withdrawal  of  their  15.000-20,000 
troops,  and  the  administration  refused  to 
give  a  firm,  public  "no  invasion"  pledge. 

In  private  negotiations,  the  two  powers 
speedily  agreed  on  inspection  at  sea  to  es- 
Ubllsh  withdrawal  of  the  missiles.  But  for 
about  three  weeks,  until  November  20th, 
American  and  Soviet  negotiators  vigorously 
disputed  other  issues.  On  at  least  two  occa- 
sions, American  advisers  flirted  with  bomb- 
ing the  Soviet  bombers  (IL-28s)  In  Cuba  if 
the  Soviets  did  not  promise  to  remove  them 
speedily.  And  through  much  of  this  period, 
the  president  worried  about  what  action  he 
should  take  if  the  Soviets  or  Cubans  shot 
down  an  American  plane  conducting  surveil- 
lance of  Cuba.  Finally,  on  the  20th,  the  So- 
viets promised  to  withdraw  their  bombers, 
and  the  United  SUtes  accepted  aerial  in- 
spection of  them  at  sea.  In  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  two  powers  vigorously  negotiated 
but  never  agreed  on  two  remaining  prob- 
lems—the "no  invasion"  pledge  and  contin- 
ued American  surveillance  of  Cuba.  By  early 
January,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
SUtes  agreed  that  they  could  not  agree  on 
these  problems. 

These  two  months  of  negotiations  raise 
Important,  neglected  questions:  Why  did 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  Insist  upon  re- 
moval of  the  bombers,  which  had  been  a 
marginal  issue  during  the  missile  crisis? 
Why  did  the  Soviets  concede  on  this 
matter?  How  close  did  Kennedy  come  to 
taking  military  action  against  the  bombers? 
What  were  the  roles  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national-political Influences  on  his  decision? 
Did  the  administration  insist  upon  on-site 
Inspection  In  order  to  avoid  a  firm  "no-inva- 
sion "  pledge? 

PACIHO  PROBLEMS 

When  Premier  NikiU  Khrushchev  public- 
ly capitulated  on  October  28th,  the  presi- 
dent knew  that  he  still  had  to  confront  two 
sets  of  problems— negotiating  a  settlement 
with  the  SovleU,  and  rebutting  domestic 
critics  who  wanted  to  overthrow  Csistro  and 
heap  greater  humiliation  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  How,  they  asked,  could  the  president 
settle  for  so  little  when  more  was  within  his 
grasp?  America's  conventional  and  nuclear 
superiority,  they  argued,  could  achieve  more 
victories. 

On  the  28th.  Theodore  Sorensen.  the 
president's  counsel  and  trusted  adviser, 
sketched  the  administration's  future  re- 
sponse to  these  charges:  The  United  SUtes 
had  used  moderate  force  and  diplomacy  to 
compel  the  Soviets  to  retreat,  but  greater 
goals  and  additional  threaU  would  have  es- 
tranged allies  and  might  have  provoked  the 
SovieU  to  retaliate  elsewhere.  They  might 
have  grabbed  Berlin  and  'blame[dl  .  .  .  us." 
Put  simply,  rejoice  in  an  important  but 
shrewdly  limited  American  victory  but  don't 
take  risks  that  could  provoke  reUliation. 


The  administration  was  not  guaranteeing 
that  Castro  would  remain  in  power.  Soren- 
sen stressed,  but  "only  repeatiing]  assur- 
ances not  to  Invade"  and  thus  restoring  the 
sUtus  quo.  "[The]  effect  on  Castro  of 
having  [the]  rug  pulled  out  from  under 
could  be  profound."  The  defeat  might 
topple  him  from  power.  Other  advisers 
pointed  out  that  the  widespread  cut-off 
trade  with  Cuba  and  CIA  pressures  on  his 
regime  and  economy  could  drive  him  from 
pwwer. 

At  the  morning  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Security 
(ExComm)  on  the  28th.  Kennedy  stressed, 
in  the  words  of  the  minutes,  that  "many  se- 
rious problems  will  be  encountered  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  weapons  from  Cuba." 
He  wanted  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  42 
IL-28  bombers  "by  making  a  private  ap- 
proach to  Khrushchev,  [but]  said  we  should 
not  get  hung  up'  on  the  bombers.  .  .  ."  He 
proposed  a  deft  solution  to  accomplish  his 
goal— including  the  bombers  "In  the  Soviet 
definition  of  'defensive  weapons'"  and  of 
"weapons  we  call  offensive."  Since  the  Sovi- 
ets had  agreed  publicly  on  the  28th  "to  dis- 
mantle the  arms  which  [Kennedy]  de- 
scribed as  offensive,  and  to  crate  and  return 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union,"  Kennedy  was 
acting  within  the  framework  of  their  Infor- 
mal public  agreement. 

When  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  chief  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  returning  to  the  status  quo 
ante,  Kennedy  agreed  that  the  goal  was  de- 
sirable but  he  was  also  uneasy.  He  seemed 
to  fear  that  the  bombers  were  not  clearly 
covered  by  the  Soviet  message,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  minutes,  "he  did  not  want  to  get 
Into  a  p)osltlon  where  we  would  appear  to  be 
going  back  on  part  of  the  deal.  The  IL-28 
bombers  were  less  Important  than  the  stra- 
tegic missiles.  Admittedly,  we  would  face 
the  problem  of  Soviet  armamenU  in  Cuba  if 
the  Russians  continued  to  build  up  their  de- 
fense capacity  there." 

As  Kennedy  knew,  he  would  find  it  politi- 
cally difficult  to  accede  to  the  Soviet  bomb- 
ers in  Cuba,  for,  like  the  missiles,  they  were 
capable  of  offensive  use  and  could  bomb  the 
United  SUtes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bombers  did  not  raise  the  same  sense  of 
peril  domestically  or  internationally.  They 
were  slower  and  more  familiar  than  missiles, 
so  for  psychological  and  military  reasons 
they  were  not  generaly  alarming.  Yet.  to 
reduce  political  objections  at  home,  he 
would  find  it  desirable  to  remove  the  timb- 
ers. And,  unlike  the  missiles,  the  bombers 
could  be  operated  by  Cubans,  and  thus 
might  be  very  dangerous  if  they  fell  into 
Castro's  control  and  he  was  as  unpredlcUble 
as  many  Americans  feared. 

Kennedy  was  seeking  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Soviets  and  to  avoid  creating 
unnecessary  problems.  For  example,  he 
briefly  halted  aerial  surveillance  of  Cuba, 
and  hoped  that  the  United  Nations  would 
take  over  this  task.  For  personal,  political, 
and  mlliUry  reasons,  he  believed  that  he 
needed  almost  dally  evidence  on  soviet  activ- 
ity at  the  missile  sites  and  air  fields;  he  did 
not  want  to  be  caught  unprepared.  But  he 
also  did  not  want  to  provoke  an  Incident  (a 
downed  American  plane)  and  then  have  to 
confront  the  painful  problem  of  whether  to 
retaliate  mlliUrily.  And  to  expand  its  room 
for  manuevering,  the  administration  tried  to 
block  Cuban  emigres  from  broadcasting  in- 
flammatory sUtemenU.  In  the  laconic 
words  of  the  minutes,  the  USIA  director 
"was  authorized  to  discuss  with  the  FCC 
some   way   of   dealing   with   this   problem 


[emigres  buying  radio  time  for  angry  com- 
menU]  without  appearing  to  t>e  asking  for 
radio  censorship." 

On  Monday,  the  29th.  John  J.  McCloy, 
Kennedy's  special  represenutive.  and  Adlai 
Stevenson,  ambassador  to  the  UN.  began  ne- 
gotiations in  New  York  with  the  SovieU  to 
settle  the  crisis.  They  promptly  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  the  quarantine— in  trou- 
bling cases,  the  International  Red  Cross,  an 
not  the  United  SUtes,  would  inspect  cargoes 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Cuba  to  assure 
that  offensive  weapons  were  not  being 
shipped.  There  was  quick  agreement  that 
the  missiles  would  be  dismantled  and  sent 
back  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  there  were 
fears  that  Castro  would  bar  on-site  inspec- 
tion. They  suspected  that  he  would  insUt 
upon  terms  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
reject— the  return  of  Guantanamo,  termina- 
tion of  subversive  activities  against  Cuba, 
and  a  halt  to  both  aerial  surveillance  ("vio- 
lation of  Cuban  air  space")  and  the  trade 
embargo.  Since  Kennedy  still  hoped  to 
topple  Castro  and  defined  Castro's  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  as  "non-negotia- 
ble." the  administration  would  not  yield  to 
his  terms.  How,  then,  would  verification  t>e 
conducted?  McCloy  indicated  that  termina- 
tion of  the  quarantine  rested  on  guaranteed 
verification  of  dismantling  and  withdrawal 
of  the  missiles,  and  he  implied  that  on-site 
inspection  was  essential. 

When  UN  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
conferred  with  Castro,  he  learned  that  the 
Cuban  leader  would  not  permit  inspection. 
It  was  a  violation  of  Cuba's  sovereignty, 
Castro  argued,  unless  America  also  allowed 
Inspection.  His  demands  for  a  quid  pro  quo 
Included  inspection  of  possible  emigre 
camps  In  the  southern  United  SUtes.  Tem- 
porarily thwarted  by  Castro,  on  November 
1st,  Kennedy  sought  to  Increase  the  pres- 
sure on  both  the  Cubans  and  the  SovieU. 
He  authorized  low-level  fllghU  over  some 
medium-range  missile  sites,  where  there  was  "* 
evidence  of  dismantling,  and  over  alrbases 
with  IL-288.  "The  major  reason  for  overfly- 
ing the  IL-28S,"  according  to  the  minutes, 
"is  to  make  clear  that  we  consider  these 
planes  "offensive  weapons'  to  be  removed  by 
the  Russians  and,  therefore,  we  must  know 
whether  they  are  being  dismantled."  If  an 
American  plane  was  shot  down,  "the  presi- 
dent decided  that  no  retaliation  would  take 
place  today."  (emphasis  added)  Then  what? 
The  evidence  suggesu  no  clear  answer.  The 
president  did  not  want  to  attack  the  anti- 
aircraft weapons,  for  the  could  mean  killing 
SovieU,  and  provoke  more  hostile  responses. 
But  he  did  want  to  mainUin  aerial  surveil- 
lance and  could  not  long  toleraU  attacks  on 
the  spy  planes.  His  credibility  would  be  Im- 
paired, and  domestic  critics  would  skewer 
him. 

Kennedy  and  his  associates  did  not  know, 
or  even  suspect,  some  very  unsettling  infor- 
mation: that  the  Cubans,  not  the  SovieU, 
had  shot  down  the  American  U-2  on  Satur- 
day, October  27th.  A  few  years  afUr  the 
crisis,  American  intelligence  cracked  a  key 
code  and  then  discovered  that  Cuban  troops 
had  briefly  seized  the  surface-to-air  (SAM) 
site  and  fired  the  deadly  missile. 

Had  Kennedy  realized  this  by  the  29th. 
what  would  he  have  done?  Halted  surveil- 
lance lest  the  Cubans  capture  another 
SAM?  Attacked  the  SAM  sites  and  risked 
killing  thousands  of  SovieU?  Most  likely, 
Kennedy  would  have  tried  to  work  out  a 
speedy  deal  with  the  SovieU  to  gain  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  SAMs.  The  SovieU,  anxious 
to  avoid  another  clash  with  the  United 
SUtes  or  another  reason  to  Justify  an  Amer- 
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ican  attack  on  Cuba,  would  probably  have 
conceded. 

STRUGGLING  WITH  THZ  SOVIETS 

The  Soviets  were  deftly  trying  to  block 
the  aerial  surveillance  in  order  to  assuage 
the  embittered  Castro  and  probably  to  fore- 
stall another  Cuban  effort  to  seize  a  SAM 
site.  The  Cubans  warned  UN  officials  that 
they  could  shoot  down  the  planes,  and 
Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vastly  Ku- 
zetzov  informed  McCloy  that  all  the  anti- 
aircraft equipment,  including  SAMs.  was  in 
Cuban  control.  American  intelligence  con- 
tended that  the  Soviets  were  bluffing,  and 
the  CIA  concluded  that  "the  SAM  sites  are 
under  exclusive  Soviet  control." 

To  try  to  calm  Castro  and  possibly  to 
secure  on-site  inspection,  £>eputy  Prime 
Minister  Anastas  Mikoyan  visited  Cuba.  The 
CIA  forecast  that  the  Soviets  were  sincerely 
seeking  a  way  out  of  the  crisis,  and  thus 
they  "might  exert  pressure  on  Castro"  and 
offer  him  more  financial  aid,  while  trying  to 
wring  from  Kennedy  a  pledge  to  halt  Cuban 
exile  attacks  in  addition  to  his  promising 
not  to  invade  Cuba.  Roger  Hilsman.  the 
State  Department's  director  of  research  and 
intelligence,  offered  a  more  cynical  interpre- 
tation: The  Soviets  were  exploiting  Castro's 
opposition  to  inspection  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. They  would  dismantle  the  missiles, 
he  forecast  on  the  first,  but  not  remove 
them  from  Cuba  until  they  could  wring 
more  concessions.  Like  the  CIA,  Hilsman  be- 
lieved the  Soviets  would  ask  for  stronger 
guarantees  for  Castro. 

Through  this  tense  period,  as  the 
ExComm  minutes  make  clear,  Kennedy  was 
maintaining  close  control  over  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  the  handling  of  press  re- 
leases, and  the  conduct  of  aerial  surveil- 
lance. Often  meetins  twice  daily  with  the 
ExComm.  he  determined  the  number  and 
focus  of  the  surveillance  flights,  and  even 
which  pictures  of  sites  and  weapons  would 
be  distributed  within  the  government  and  to 
the  press.  Fearing  leaks  and  wanting  to 
quiet  fears  in  America,  he  circulated  pic- 
tures showing  the  dismantling  of  the  missile 
sites  but  not  those  of  the  assembled  bomb- 
era. 

He  kept  insisting  privately  that  the  bomb- 
ers had  to  be  removed  and  that  the  quaran- 
tine would  continue  until  their  withdrawal. 
Because  Castro  was  blocking  inspection  In 
Cuba,  Kennedy  agreed  that  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  Red  Cross  would  inspect  the 
ships  removing  the  missiles.  He  "instructed 
[the]  USIA  ...  to  emphasize  Castro's  ob- 
struction to  UN  inspection  and  to  measures 
necessary  to  restore  peace  to  the  Caribbean 
rather  than  to  depict  Castro  as  a  Soviet 
puppet."  By  focusing  attention  on  Castro. 
Kennedy  presimiably  hoped  to  minimize  the 
contlnubw  Soviet-American  disputes  over 
removal  of  the  bombers  and  when  the  quar- 
antine would  end. 

By  the  third,  after  only  five  days  of  nego- 
tiations, Kennedy  was  becoming  more 
uneasy.  The  crisis  might  heat  up  again,  he 
feared.  Undoubtedly,  he  recalled  the  warn- 
ing, a  few  days  before,  from  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Etean  Acheson.  who  reminded 
Kennedy  of  the  two  years  of  wrangling  over 
the  Korean  armistice,  after  a  settlement 
seemed  Imminent.  The  president  warned 
Stevenson  and  McCloy  of  Soviet  perfidy: 
"[This]  Is  a  course  in  which  bargains  are 
fudged,  secrecy  prevents  verification,  agree- 
ments are  reinterpreted,  and  by  one  means 
or  another  the  Soviet  government  seeks  to 
sustain  and  advance  the  very  policy  which  It 
has  apparently  undertaken  to  give  up."  The 
assembling  of  the  bombers  continued,  and 
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he  had  some  sketchy  evidence  that  the  Sovi- 
ets might  be  establishing  a  submarine  base 
in  Cuba.  'In  blunt  summary, "  Kennedy  told 
his  negotiators,  "we  want  no  offensive  weap- 
ons and  no  Soviet  military  base  in  Cuba,  and 
that  is  now  we  understand  the  agreements 
of  October  27  and  28. " 

He  was  not  prepared  to  admit  what  he 
had  implied  on  the  28th— that  the  bombers 
might  not  be  clearly  included  and  thus  that 
the  United  States  should  not  "get  hung  up" 
on  their  removal.  Nor  did  he  acknowledge 
that  he  was  adding  a  new  requirement— no 
Soviet  submarine  base.  What  would  he  do  if 
the  Soviets  publicly  admitted  that  they 
were  establishing  such  a  base?  Since  he  had 
Justified  the  quarantine  primarily  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Soviets  had  clandestinely 
sought  to  alter  the  balance  of  power,  and  he 
had  even  tried  to  distinguish  American  mis- 
siles in  Turkey  from  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba 
on  the  basis  of  open  vs.  clandestine  deploy- 
ment, how  could  he  Justify  opposing  an 
openly  acknowledged  submarine  base?  Most 
Americans  would  not  be  troubled  by  the 
problem  of  Justification,  but  the  administra- 
tion might  need  international  support  if  it 
chose  actions  reaching  beyond  words— a 
continued  quarantine,  attacks  on  Soviet 
subs,  and  destruction  of  the  base.  Undoubt- 
edly, Kennedy  would  have  also  argued,  as 
he  did  in  distinguishing  the  missiles  in 
Turkey  from  those  in  Cuba,  that  American 
weapons  were  "defensive"  and  Soviet  weap- 
ons "offensive".  But  such  claims,  rooted  in 
self-righteousness,  would  not  have  won 
much  international  support. 

Fearing  that  negotiations  were  stalemat- 
ed, Kennedy  cabled  Khrushchev  on  the 
sixth  to  stress  that  the  bombers  must  be  re- 
moved and  that  anti-aircraft  weapons,  even 
in  the  hands  of  Cubans,  must  not  interfere 
with  American  surveillance.  He  emphasized 
that  "we  attach  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  personal  assurance  you  have  given  that 
submarine  bases  will  not  be  established  in 
Cuba."  (Though  much  of  their  correspond- 
ence remains  classified,  Khrushchev  had 
probably  Implied  that  he  would  not  create 
such  bases,  and  Kennedy  was  converting  the 
implication  into  a  firm  promise.)  American 
relations  with  Cuba  could  not  Improve,  Ken- 
nedy stated,  until  the  Soviets  withdrew 
their  troops  and  offensive  weapons.  It  was  a 
temperate  but  firm  message,  which  avoided 
threats  but  stressed  that  the  sofutlon  of 
these  problems  was  essential  to  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  and  the  broader  negotia- 
tions (OD  a  test  ban  and  disarmament)  that 
Khrushchev  wanted. 

By  November  8th.  with  the  issue  of  the 
bombers  still  unresolved.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  a  Republican, 
foresaw  two  alternatives,  as  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  noted:  "Hit  planes  or 
strengthen  the  quarantine."  The  scattered 
declassified  materials  make  clear  that  the 
president  was  not  about  to  launch  an  attack 
but  was  considering  a  stronger  quarantine, 
which  would  bar  petroleum  products.  He 
was  also  resisting  the  arguments  of  some  ad- 
visers. Including  his  negotiators,  to  let 
Khrushchev  "wiggle  off  the  hook"  and 
leave  the  bombers  in  Cuba.  That  was  unac- 
ceptable for  reasons  of  domestic  politics  and 
probably  of  pride. 

At  the  same  time,  Kennedy  was  trying  to 
reduce  domestic  fears  about  Soviet  weapons 
in  Cuba  and  thus  to  deflate  the  political 
pressures  on  the  administration.  It  was  not 
a  time  for  candor,  he  apparently  concluded. 
So  the  administration  did  admit  publicly 
that  the  procedures  for  verifying  the  with- 
drawal of  the  missiles  haa  led  to  confusion. 


One  Soviet  ship  that  was  supposed  to  "have 
carried  two  missiles  had  none  and  another 
had  one  more  than  [the]  numl>er  forwarded 
by  the  Soviets,"  an  administration  member 
complained  privately.  The  United  States 
•'observed  [only]  38  of  42  missiles  [that  the] 
Soviets  had  reported. "  he  noted. 

Even  after  the  Soviet  shipment  of  the  mis- 
siles from  Cuba  on  the  ninth  and  the  widely 
publicized  pictures  of  their  removal,  rumors 
continued  that  the  Soviets  were  hiding  addi- 
tional missiles  in  Cuba.  To  kill  these 
rumors,  Kennedy  directed  CIA  director 
John  McCone  to  have  the  agency  check  on 
every  emigre  report  on  missiles  In  Cuba,  to 
ask  for  the  source  of  information,  and  to 
refute  the  charge  in  the  press  if  the  "refu- 
gee is  unable  to  give  any  significant  substan- 
tiating information." 

On  the  13th,  the  ExComm  again  discussed 
strategy  for  forcing  the  Soviets  to  remove 
the  bombers:  a  private  message  to  Khru- 
shchev threatening  a  stiffer  quarantine,  and 
OAS  and  UN  action  dramatizing  the  "in- 
completeness  of  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  understanding"  and 
also  exhorting  Cuba  to  cooperate.  Apprais- 
ing this  strategy.  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  the 
deputy  under  secretary  of  state,  acknowl- 
edged that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  mobilize 
opinion  in  the  UN  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
USSR  to  get  the  IL-28s  out  of  Cuba  since 
Communist  arguments  regarding  their  obso- 
lete character,  limited  range,  and  the  appar- 
ent disequilibrium  between  such  weapons 
and  our  own.  would  make  an  Impact  on  a 
good  many  countries.  [Many]  members  of 
the  UN  will  adopt  the  view  that  the  Soviets 
have  acted  In  good  faith  and  have  fulfilled, 
to  the  degree  possible,  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain." 

WINNING  REMOVAL  OF  THE  BOMBERS 

During  the  next  three  days,  the  two 
powers  failed  to  break  the  stalemate  but 
they  did  narrow  their  differences.  The  Sovi- 
ets said  they  would  withdraw  their  bombers, 
but  first  they  wanted  certain  United  States 
acts— termination  of  the  blockade  and  an- 
nouncement of  the  "no  invasion"  pledge. 
"Our  view,"  explained  McOeorge  Bundy. 
special  assistant  for  national  security,  "is 
that  the  first  step  must  be  a  Soviet  order  to 
remove  [the  t>ombers]  in  30  days,"  and  then 
the  United  SUtes  would  lift  the  blockade. 
He  implied  that  a  pledge  required  on-site  in- 
spection, and  Castro  has  barred  such  inspec- 
tion. In  addition,  Bundy  stressed,  the  Sovi- 
ets had  refused  to  promise  that  they  would 
not  reintroduce  offensive  weapons  in  Cuba. 
"We  may  soon  find  ourselves  back  in  a  posi- 
tion of  increasing  tension,"  the  administra- 
tion warned  the  Soviets. 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  as  General  Maxwell 
Taylor  told  Kennedy,  were  delighted  that 
he  was  Insisting  on  removal  of  the  bombers. 
But  they  hoped  that  the  Soviets  would 
reject  Kennedy's  offer  to  lift  the  blockade 
In  return  for  Khrushchev's  promise  to 
remove  the  bombers  soon.  The  chiefs 
wanted  to  use  the  quarantine  to  secure 
more  conceasions— withdraw]  of  Soviet  tech- 
nicians and  soldiers,  and  acceptance  of  on- 
site  inspection.  They  left  unclear  how  the 
SovieU  could  force  Castro  to  allow  inspec- 
tion, and  perhaps  they  would  not  have  been 
imhappy  if  the  Soviets  failed  to  meet  their 
terms.  They  proposed  an  expanded  quaran- 
tine to  include  petroleum  products.  "If  the 
expanded  quarantine  did  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining withdrawal  of  the  IL-288,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  Uke  them  out  by  air  attack, " 
the  chiefs  concluded. 


The  Soviets  continued  to  insist  that  the 
bombers  would  be  withdrawn  as  part  of  a 
final  solution,  in  which  the  United  States 
would  pledge  not  to  Invade  Cuba,  support 
covert  activities  against  Castro,  or  conduct 
air  surveillance.  To  put  pressure  on  the  So- 
viets. McCloy  informed  them  on  November 
18th  that  Kennedy  was  scheduling  a  press 
conference  on  the  20th,  at  6  p.m.,  and  that 
the  Soviets  had  to  promise  before  then  to 
withdraw  the  bombers.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  McCloy  communicated  a  direct  threat, 
but  the  early  evening  press  conference 
scheduled  at  such  an  unusual  time,  was 
probably  designed  to  remind  the  Soviets  of 
Kennedy's  early  evening  speech  of  October 
22nd.  when  he  had  surprised  the  Soviets  by 
declaring  a  quarantine. 

To  put  additional  pressure  on  the  Soviets 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  military  action, 
the  State  Department  notified  OAS  and 
NATO  allies  that  the  Soviets  had  not  agreed 
to  withdraw  the  bombers  and  that  Castro 
was  threatening  to  attack  American  surveil- 
lance planes.  "Situation  is  fluid  and  may 
take  one  of  several  courses  [including]  the 
reestablishment  of  the  quarantine  and  its 
extension  to  [petroleum  products]."  the 
State  Department  warned.  In  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Harold  Macmillan,  Konrad  Adenau- 
er, and  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Kennedy  stated, 
"we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  a  second 
backdown  for  Khrushchev  may  be  harder  in 
some  ways  than  the  first.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  we  see  some  advantages  in  concen- 
trating any  action  we  take  on  Castro,  from 
now  on,  if  It  can  be  managed.  But  the  Sovi- 
ets say  the  IL-28s  are  still  under  their  con- 
trol, and  until  they  are  removed  we  have 
very  little  choice  but  to  apply  at  least  part 
of  our  pressure  against  direct  Soviet  inter- 
ests." 

As  Under  Secretary  Johnson  had  pointed 
out  earlier,  many  nations  would  not  support 
American  demands  for  withdrawal  of  the 
planes.  Even  an  expansion  of  the  quaran- 
tine would  seem  extreme.  Military  action 
would  provoke  fear  and  antagonism  among 
most  allies  Even  though  the  chiefs  and  pos- 
sibly Secretary  Dillon  were  ready  to  move 
beyond  an  expanded  quarantine  to  bomb 
the  planes,  Kennedy  and  others  were  far 
more  cautious.  They  hoped  to  succeed 
through  hard  bargaining  and  minor  threats. 
If  such  threats  had  failed,  would  the  presi- 
dent have  done  more?  Perhaps  he  would 
have  warned  the  Soviets  that  America 
might  Increase  activities  against  Castro,  but 
It  is  unlikely  that  Kennedy  would  have 
bombed  the  planes.  Such  action  would  have 
frightened  allies,  outraged  neutrals,  and  un- 
nerved many  Americans. 

The  Soviets,  as  they  had  indicated  in  ear- 
lier negotiations,  were  not  hoping  to  keep 
the  bombers  in  Cuba.  Perhaps  they,  too, 
feared  that  Castro  might  seize  these  weap- 
ons and  thus  provoke  a  crisis  that  would 
drag  the  Soviets  into  another  confrontation 
with  America.  Or  possibly  dominant  forces 
in  the  Kremlin  had  simply  concluded  that 
Kennedy  would  not  accede  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  Soviet  bombers  in  Cuba.  For  about 
ten  days,  Soviet  negotiators  had  tried  to 
wring  concessions  from  the  United  States  in 
return  for  withdrawal  of  the  bombers.  But 
the  administration  had  refused  to  offer 
more  than  the  termination  of  the  quaran- 
tine. That  would  not  be  sufficient  to  as- 
suage Castro  or  to  puncture  the  charges  of 
the  Chinese,  who  accused  the  Soviets  of 
cowardly  retreating  and  abandoning  Cuba. 
Possibly  the  announcement  of  the  evening 
press  conference,  with  the  implication  of 
such  drastic  American  action,  alarmed  the 
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Soviets.  They  did  not  want  to  deal  with  an- 
other dramatic  crisis  after  having  been  hu- 
miliated. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  the  Soviets  capitu- 
lated. A  few  hours  before  the  press  confer- 
ence, Kennedy  received  a  message  (still  clas- 
sified) from  Khrushchev  that  he  had  or- 
dered withdrawal  of  the  bomt>ers  in  thirty 
days  and  that  he  would  also  remove  some  of 
the  Soviet  troops.  At  his  evening  press  con- 
ference, the  president  announced  the  Soviet 
promises,  implied  that  aerial  surveillance  of 
Cuba  would  continue,  and  avoided  giving  a 
no-invasion  pledge.  (In  an  earlier  draft,  pre- 
pared by  Sorensen.  the  refusal  of  the  pledge 
had  been  explicit:  "In  the  at>sence  of  neces- 
sary safeguards,  there  Is  no  occasion  for 
formal  assurances  on  the  subject  of  inva- 
sion.") Having  been  thwarted  by  Castro. 
Kennedy  probably  feared  that  a  pledge,  in 
the  absence  of  guaranteed  Inspection,  would 
have  enraged  many  Americans.  And  since  he 
was  reluctant  to  tie  his  hands  permanently, 
he  was  undoubtedly  quite  pleased  that  he 
could  avoid  granting  such  a  promise.  He  had 
not  initially  stipulated  a  condition  (on-site 
inspection)  in  order  to  avoid  the  pledge,  but 
evidence  had  accumulated  by  mid-November 
that  his  condition  would  have  that  conse- 
quence. He  clung  to  It  when  he  knew  that 
an  embittered  and  outraged  Castro  was  not 
prepared  to  yield. 

Bundy  suggested  that  the  President  might 
meet  some  of  the  Soviet  needs  by  issuing  a 
vague  statement,  like  his  announcment  of 
the  20th,  which  "the  Soviets  can  readily  in- 
terpret as  promised  assurances  against  inva- 
sion." He  noted  that  Khrushchev  had  so 
construed  the  earlier  statement.  'You 
should  emphasize."  Bundy  counseled  Ken- 
nedy, "that  there  is  in  fact  no  present 
danger  of  invasion  of  Cuba,  but  that  we 
cannot  be  put  in  position  of  giving  blanket 
guarantees  to  a  man  who  has  refused  to  co- 
operate with  UN  to  fulfUl  [Soviet-Ameri- 
can] understanding  of  October  27  and  28. " 

Kennedy  followed  Bundy's  strategy,  and 
the  Soviets  had  to  settle  reluctantly  for  a 
presidential  statement  reaffirming  that 
"there  will  be  peace  in  the  Caribbean  ...  if 
Cuba  is  not  used  for  the  export  of  aggres- 
sive Communist  purposes."  America  had  no 
'intent  to  launch  a  military  invasion  of  the 
island,"  the  president  said.  Publicly.  Khru- 
shchev treated  Kennedy's  statement  as  a 
firm  pledge  and  told  the  Supreme  Soviet 
that  he  would  take  "appropriate  action"  if 
America  broke  its  promise.  Despite  Soviet 
objections,  Kennedy  would  not  renounce 
America's  right  to  conduct  aerial  surveil- 
lance of  Cuba  to  guard  against  reintroduc- 
tlon  of  offensive  weapons.  Because  the  Sovi- 
ets were  unhappy  about  these  positions,  the 
two  great  powers  were  unable  to  achieve  a 
complete  settlement.  As  a  result,  in  early 
January,  after  weeks  of  haggling,  they  Joint- 
ly informed  the  UN  that  some  issues  re- 
mained unresolved. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Three  weeks  of  difficult  negotiations,  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  weeks  of  less  anxious  negoti- 
ations, had  ended  the  crisis.  The  Soviets  had 
gained  a  very  weak,  carefully  hedged,  "no 
invasion"  pledge.  And  the  administration 
did  not  feel  barred  from  continuing  covert 
activities  to  overthrow  the  Castro  govern- 
ment. The  American  government  had 
gained  removal  of  all  offensive  weapons  and 
some  Soviet  soldiers,  and  a  Soviet  promise 
not  to  reintroduce  the  weapons.  Cuba,  while 
asserting  her  sovereignty  by  resisting  in- 
spection, had  t>een  both  an  impediment  and 
a  pawn  in  the  negotiations. 


Kennedy  had  carefully  guided  the  negoti- 
ations to  settle  the  crisis.  Rejecting  the 
counsel  of  those  who  would  have  liked  an 
attack  on  Cuba,  he  had  bargained  shrewdly 
and  avoided  direct  threaU.  While  delighted 
by  his  dramatic  victory  in  forcing  the  Sovi- 
eU to  remove  their  offensive"  missiles,  he 
had  sought  to  avoid  a  public  crisis  over  the 
bombers.  That  effort  had  required  that  he 
manage  the  news  by  blocking  the  emigre 
groups  and  by  concealing  troubling  evidence 
that  the  government  had  not  observed  the 
removal  of  all  42  missiles  from  Cuba. 

By  January,  when  the  two  great  powers 
submitted  their  report  to  the  UN.  the 
rumors  in  America  about  missiles  in  Cuba 
were  dying  out.  In  fact,  the  faith  in  the 
president  and  his  ability  to  protect  Ameri- 
can interests  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets  was 
so  great  that  he  was  soon  able  to  secure 
American  approval  of  a  limited  test-ban 
treaty. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  addition,  I  also  have 
a  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  3,  1982.  entitled  "The  Bears 
In  Cuba."  It  deals  with  the  subject  of 
the  Soviet  TU-95  Bear,  heavy,  inter- 
continental bombers  that  have  been 
brought  into  Cuba  and  are  now  sup- 
porting Castro's  air  force.  As  Evans 
and  Novak  point  out.  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  in  a  Common  Understanding, 
defines  all  variants  of  the  Soviet  TU- 
95  Bear  as  "heavy  bombers."  The 
Soviet  IL-28  Beagle  Medium  bombers 
were  required  to  be  removed  from 
Cuba  because  they  were  offensive 
weapons.  A  heavy  bomber  should  be 
even  more  clearly  classed  as  an  offen- 
sive weapon.  As  Evans  and  Novak  sug- 
gest, the  United  States  is  still  unilater- 
ally complying  with  the  unratified 
SALT  II  treaty,  and  hence  the  United 
States  apparently  still  accepts  the 
Common  Understanding  defining  all 
TU-95  variants  as  heavy  bombers.  As 
Evans  and  Novak  imply,  the  United 
States  may  therefore  have  to  choose 
between  honoring  an  inconvenient  def- 
inition in  the  SALT  II  treaty,  or  accus- 
ing the  Soviets  of  violating  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev and  McCloy-Kuznet- 
sov  agreements.  One  solution  to  the 
problem  could  be  to  amend  the  SALT 
II  treaty,  or  to  renounce  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  3. 1982] 

The  Bears  in  Cuba 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

An  early  warning  signal  haa  been  flashed 
to  President  Reagan  that  defense-oriented 
senators,  many  of  them  solid  Reaganltes. 
will  break  their  self-imposed  silence  and 
demand  decisive  U.S.  action  against  the 
Soviet  arms  buildup  in  Cuba,  using  a  politi- 
cal backdrop  that  could  embarrass  the  presi- 
dent. 

That  backdrop  Is  the  drama  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy's  spectacular  success  in 
backing  down  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1M2 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  What  gives  piquancy  to 
the  demand  for  action  is  the  new  disclosure 
that  Cuban  airfields  now  operate  as  a  base 
for  the  Soviet  TU9S  heavy  bomber  called 
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the  Bear— far  superior  to  the  IL28  that 
Kennedy  insisted  be  withdrawn. 

Despite  the  rising  demand  for  action  by 
an  administration  that  has  been  talking 
tough  on  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean  for  a  full 
year,  but  carrying  a  small  stick,  the  consen- 
sus within  Reagan's  national  security  bu- 
reaucracy waa  described  to  us  this  way:  "We 
all  agree  the  Soviets  are  developing  a  fan- 
tastic strategic  opportunity."  But  as  for  the 
U.S.  counteraction,  well,  let's  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  United  States 
still  held  an  unequivocal  military  margin 
over  the  Soviets,  Kennedy  extended  the 
missile  crisis  beyond  mere  Soviet  agreement 
to  pull  out  the  medium-range  missiles  sur- 
reptitiously unloaded  on  Cuban  wharfs.  He 
insisted,  also,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Cuban-based  IL288. 

Congressional  agitation  has  been  rising 
for  months  over  U.S.  intelligence  reports 
that  Soviet  weapons  have  been  piling  up  in 
Pldel  Castro's  Cuba.  But  the  latest  intelli- 
gence added  a  new  dimension:  Cuban-based 
TU95S.  the  aircraft  classified  in  the  SALT  II 
treaty  as  the  primary  Soviet  heavy  bomber, 
have  been  engaged  in  reconnaissance  flights 
against  U.S.  naval  vessels  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  for  the  first  time.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee  that  oversees  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  has  asked  State 
Department  officials  to  give  it  details  and 
documents  of  the  1962  agreements  (that  re- 
solved the  missile  crisis)  between  John  J. 
McCloy,  representing  the  United  States,  and 
Vaslly  Kuznetsov,  then  a  high-ranking  offi- 
cial in  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms,  means  business,  but  the  State  De- 
partment is  exhibiting  signs  of  wariness. 
Senate  insiders  say  the  administration  does 
not  want  to  reveal  the  fine  print  of  the  writ- 
ten and  oral  undertakings  by  the  Soviets  in 
the  so-called  "McCloy-Kuznetsov  agree- 
ments." A  closed-door  session  scheduled  for 
this  week  was  postponed  for  at  least  tui- 
other  week. 

Rising  Senate  agitation  is  based  on  the 
suspicion,  now  nearing  conviction,  that  the 
McCloy-Kuznetsov  agreements  have  been 
torn  to  shreds  by  Moscow.  The  essence  of 
those  agreements  was  an  embargo  on  "of- 
fensive" weapons  in  Cuba  that  could  be  used 
either  against  the  United  States  or  in  Cuban 
political  manipulations  against  Central 
America  or  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean. 

Assimilng  the  accuracy  of  American  intel- 
ligence, the  presence  of  Soviet  Bear  bomb- 
ers on  any  one  of  nine  different  airfields 
equipped  to  handle  them  amounts  to  a 
quantum  Jump  in  proliferation  of  more  am- 
biguous Soviet  weapons.  Crates  recently  un- 
loaded from  Soviet  vessels  are  acknowledged 
to  contain  Mi023s,  a  late-model  Soviet 
fighter  that  has  been  present  in  Cuba  for 
many  months.  Some  specialists,  however, 
believe  they  may  contain  the  bomber  ver- 
sion of  the  Mi023,  known  as  the  MiG27. 
which  would  also  appear  to  be  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  1962  agreement. 

Administration  officials  correctly  fear 
that  the  coming  Senate  probe  points  to  far 
more  difficulties  for  the  president  than 
merely  identifying  Castro's  most  recent 
Soviet  acquisitions.  The  true  target  is  the 
president's  curious  lassitude  in  adopting  a 
consistent  policy  to  deal  with  Cuba's  central 
role  in  spreading  Marxist  revolution  or  civil 
war  throughout  Central  America. 

What  the  senators  are  after  is  candid, 
public  recitation  of  the  extent  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Soviet  arms  shipments,  their 
use  by  Cuba  and  what  the  Reagan  adminis- 


tration is  going  to  do  about  it.  It  may  be  a 
lot  more  than  they  get. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
request  that  the  National  Security 
Record  of  the  Heritage  Foundation 
published  last  summer  entitled  "Re- 
moving the  Soviet  Influence  Prom 
Cuba"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Removiiig  Soviet  Influenck  Prom  Cuba 

The  necessity  of  formulating  a  new  strate- 
gy toward  Cuba  has  been  underscored  by 
the  Reagan  Administration's  emphasis  on 
the  central  role  played  by  the  Caribbean 
region  in  American  security.  This  strategy 
must  effectively  counter  Fidel  Castr«'s  ex- 
panding [josition  as  the  principal  supp>orter 
of  radical  groups  in  the  area,  and  also 
thwart  Soviet  exploitation  of  Cuba  as  a  mili- 
tary surrogate  in  the  Third  World.  Castro 
has  been  free  to  pursue  his  ambition  of 
spearheading  revolution  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America  with  minimal  opposition  from  the 
United  States.  Both  the  passive  policy  of 
economically  isolating  Cuba  and  the  active 
promotion  of  the  normalization  of  relations 
have  proved  inadequate  in  checking  Cuba's 
active  involvement  in  Soviet  expansionism. 
More  direct  and  positive  policies  must  be  de- 
veloped to  challenge  Cuban  militarism  and 
adventurism,  and  ultimately  to  remove 
Soviet  influence  from  Cuba. 

IMPACT  OF  COMMT7NISM 

Although  Castro  came  to  power  promising 
redistribution  of  national  wealth  to  the 
lower  classes,  his  actions  have  impoverished 
the  entire  country.  He  destroyed  a  flourish- 
ing economy  based  on  free  enterprise,  and 
alienated  the  technical  and  managerial  sec- 
tors, who  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the 
refugees  over  the  past  two  decades.  Many 
who  were  not  able  to  escape  are  dead  or  in 
prison.  Primary  support  for  the  regime  had 
come  from  both  wealthy  classes  opposed  to 
corruption  and  political  restraints  under  Ba- 
tista, and  the  rural  poor,  who  initially  re- 
ceived some  marginal  benefits  from  Castro's 
rule.  But  rather  than  further  open  the  po- 
litical process  in  Cuba,  Castro  completely 
closed  it,  and  all  segments  of  society  have 
suffered  reductions  in  living  standar(js.  The 
urban  population,  especially  in  Havana,  has 
opposed  Castro  since  his  rise  to  power.  Cuba 
today  is  an  economic  disaster. 

Because  of  the  combination  of  Castro's 
emphasis  on  the  international  role  of  Cuba 
and  the  failure  of  the  Communist  system  to 
provide  incentives  for  production,  the  econ- 
omy has  actually  retrogressed.  The  annual 
Soviet  subsidy  of  more  than  three  billion 
dollars  in  non-mUitary  aid  does  not  even 
maintain  normal  levels  of  subsistence.  As 
early  as  1965  the  per  capita  roMon  of  food 
had  dropped  to  far  below  the  actual  con- 
sumption before  the  Castro  regime  took 
power.  Official  statistics  have  not  been  re- 
leased since  then,  although  in  1979  at  a  De- 
cember meeting  of  the  National  People's  As- 
sembly Caatro  stated  "the  year  1979  was  one 
of  the  worst  years"  in  terms  of  agricultural 
production  and  food  supplies.  In  1957 
Cuba's  per  capita  Gross  National  Product 
ranked  fourth  in  the  Americas,  but  after  a 
decade  of  "revolutionary  development"  it 
had  dropped  to  eleventh,  and  has  since 
fallen  further. 

By  1970  Fidel  Castro  had  abandoned  all 
hope  of  establishing  an  independent  econo- 
my and  accepted  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  per- 
manent protector  and  provider.  The  price  of 


Soviet  aid  is  the  use  of  Cubans  around  the 
world  in  support  of  Soviet  political  and  mili- 
tary designs.  As  a  result  most  aspects  of 
Cuban  life  have  become  subordinated  to  the 
military,  especially  as  a  result  of  mandatory 
military  training  and  the  emphasis  on 
armed  conflict  as  the  major  defense  of  the 
revolution,  as  illustrated  in  Chart  1  below. 
As  this  often  leads  to  duty  in  an  African  ad- 
venture, avoidance  of  the  draft  has  become 
more  and  more  of  a  problem  in  Cuba.  Taken 
together  with  the  other  social  and  economic 
factors,  this  lucidly  explains  the  flight  of 
over  a  million  Cubans  since  1959— over  10 
percent  of  the  population. 

CHART  1-SOLDIER  TO  CIVILIAN  RATIO 
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This  extraordinary  mass  exodus  graphi- 
cally contrasts  the  nature  of  the  tyranny  in 
Cuba  from  that  of  any  other  country  in 
Latin  America.  Despite  varying  degrees  of 
dictatorial  rule  in  the  hemisphere,  only 
Cuba  has  established  a  totalitarian  regime 
which  rigidly  regulates  or  supervises  all  as- 
pects of  society.  As  the  annual  State  De- 
partment survey  on  human  rights  reports: 

"Cuba  is  a  totalitarian  Marxist-Leninist 
state.  Under  the  1976  constitution,  the  gov- 
ernment may  restrict  any  right  or  freedom 
when  exercised  in  opposition  to  the  state. 
All  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
activities  are  under  the  close  control  of  the 
conununist  party." 

This  report  notes  that  repression  has  in- 
creased since  a  new  penal  code  went  into 
effect  on  November  1,  1979.  which  lists  a 
wide  range  of  "crimes"  which  threaten  the 
"security  of  the  state."  This  was  followed  by 
general  unrest  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Peruvian  Embassy  by  over  ten  thousand  dis- 
contented Cubans.  Eventually  the  govern- 
ment encouraged  125.000  people  to  flee  the 
country. 

A  SOVIET  SUBCOMTRACTOR 

Soviet  use  of  Cuba  as  a  proxy  has  sparked 
heated  debate  as  to  what  extent  Castro  ini- 
tiates Cuba's  foreign  policy  and  military 
moves.  Economic  dependence  and  Soviet 
control  of  Cuba's  security  forces  preclude 
any  Cuban  action  not  in  accord  with  Rus- 
sian designs.  Regardless  of  Castro's  personal 
objectives  or  the  interests  of  the  Cuban 
people,  his  forces  are  serving  the  interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  order  for  Castro  to 
Justify  the  enormous  cost  of  these  overseas 
adventures  and  Cuba's  subservience  to 
Soviet  interests,  the  cause  of  "international- 
ism" and  "revolutionary  solidarity"  is  con- 
tinually cited.  Castro  has  often  stated  that 
only  after  the  final  defeat  of  capitalism  will 
Cuba  achieve  complete  independence,  ra- 
tionalizing the  global  Involvement  of  Cuban 
troops  as  being  in  the  national  interest.  The 
degree  of  this  involvement  is  staggering  for 
a  country  of  Cuba's  size  and  population. 
Some  examples  from  the  past  decade  in- 
clude: 

Syna:  During  the  October  1973  Yom 
Kippur  War,  five  hundred  "tanquistas"  (ar- 
mored corps  troops)  were  airlifted  to  Syria 
to  operate  Soviet-supplied  tanks.  This  par- 


ticipation, in  view  of  Cuba's  toUl  lack  of  ties 
to  the  area,  was  presumably  under  Soviet 
orders,  and  certainly  made  possible  by 
Soviet  transport. 

Angola:  After  the  Portuguese  withdrawal 
in  November  1975.  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment and  Cuban  troops  began  to  arrive  in 
large  numbers.  At  the  height  of  the  inter- 
vention 20.000  Cut>an  troops  and  hundreds 
of  East  German  security  advisors  and  Soviet 
technicians  sustained  the  MPLA.  This  suc- 
cess in  Angola  bolstered  Castro's  personal 
prestige  and  at  the  same  time  reestablished 
his  position  as  a  major  leader  of  the  nona- 
ligned  movement.  Over  10.000  Cuban  troops 
continue  to  protect  the  MPLA  against  popu- 
lar nationalist  movements  in  Angola. 

Zaire:  Cuban  forces  trained  and  armed 
the  so-called  Congolese  African  Liberation 
Front,  which  invaded  Zaire  in  1977  and 
1978.  Cuban  officers  led  the  former  Katan- 
gan  gendarmes  at  least  as  far  as  the  Zaire 
border.  Only  the  rapid  assistance  provided 
to  Zaire  by  Morocco  and  France  prevented 
an  eastward  expansion  of  Soviet  influence 
in  southern  Africa. 

Ethiopia:  Cuban  advisors  appeared  in 
Ethiopia  soon  after  a  Marxist  coup  d'etat 
overthrew  the  government  of  Haile  Selassie, 
while  all  eastern-bloc  aid  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Eritrean  and  ethnic  Somali  inde- 
pendence movements,  although  aid  had 
been  supplied  for  years.  When  in  spite  of 
this  the  insurgencies  threatened  to  end 
Ethiopian  rule  in  Eritrea  and  the  Ogaden.  a 
massive  Soviet  airlift  of  material  and  an  es- 
timated 16,000  Cuban  troops  reversed  the 
situation.  By  March  1978  the  last  field  oppo- 
sition to  the  Cuban  and  Ethiopian  forces 
had  been  defeated. 

Nicaragua:  Cuba  played  a  vital  role  in 
training  and  supporting  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment in  this  country  and  throughout  Latin 
America.  Indeed,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs  Thomas 
Eiders  points  out,  in  most  cases  Castro  ac- 
tually created  a  central  leadership  for  these 
movements: 

"That  is  where  Cuba  came  in:  One  by 
one— first  Nicaragua,  then  El  Salvador,  then 
Guatemala,  now  Colombia— Cuba  brought 
the  leaders  of  the  different  factions  togeth- 
er. Often  Castro  personally  worked  out 
their  differences  in  long  negotiating  ses- 
sions. He  forged  unified  directorates,  coun- 
seled the  formation  of  broader  fronts,  to 
manipulate  legitimate  opposition  groups 
and  unleashed  a  global  propaganda  cam- 
paign." 

Castro  continues  to  exercise  considerable 
influence  over  events  in  Nicaragua.  There 
are  two  to  three  thousand  Cubans  currently 
in  the  country,  including  over  800  security 
advisors  and  troops,  exercising  far  more  in- 
fluence than  the  48  American  military  advi- 
sors in  El  Salvador. 

Colombia:  After  the  capture  of  a  number 
of  terrorist  M-19  leaders  in  June  1981,  Co- 
lombian intelligence  learned  that  they  were 
trained  and  supplied  with  Soviet  arms  by 
Cuba.  The  Colombian  government  hopes 
that  this  revelation  will  discredit  the  M-19 
leadership  and  bolster  the  government's  am- 
nesty offer.  Colombia  has  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba. 

Guatemala:  In  the  midst  of  growing  vio- 
lence, American  intelligence  reports  growing 
Cuban  involvement  in  training  and  equip- 
ping guerrilla  groups  operating  against  the 
government  forces.  Equipment  traced  to 
Cuba  and  Nicaragrua  has  been  captured— un- 
confirmed sources  report  Guatemalan  cap- 
ture of  a  Cuban  soldier. 


Chart  2:  Advanced  Soviet  Weaponry  in  Cuba 

In  Cuban  Service: 

2  W  and  F  Class  Submarines:  6000-9000 
miles  range. 

6  Kronstadt  Patrol  Craft:  3500  miles 
range. 

10  Osa  Past  Attack  Craft:  450  miles  range. 

12  P-6  Torpedo  Boats:  400  miles  range. 

12  P-4  Torpedo  Boats:  400  miles  range. 

80  MiG-21  Close  Support  Aircraft:  683 
miles  range. 

10  MiG-23  Interceptors:  600  miles  range. 

48  MiG-23  and  27  Fighter-bombers:  600- 
1500  miles  range. 

Soviet  Forces  Frequently  in  Cuba: 

Tu-95  "Bear-D":  7800  mUes  range. 

Golf  Ballistic  Missile  Submarines:  9000 
miles  range. 

Echo  Cruise  Missile  Submarines:  Nuclear 
powered. 

Kresta  II  Guided  Missile  Cruiser:  9000 
miles  range. 

In  each  case  Cuba's  role  has  been  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  regional  peace  and  stabili- 
ty, and  also  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
presence  of  Soviet  military  forces  in  Cuba:  a 
submarine  base  at  Cienfuegos;  Soviet  pilots 
flying  advanced  tactical  timbers  capable  of 
delivering  nuclear  weapons:  and  the  famous 
Soviet  brigade,  which  is  configured  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  Soviet  units  guarding 
nuclear  munition  dumps  in  Eastern  Europe, 
continue  to  have  potentially  adverse  conse- 
quences for  American  security. 

AMERICAR  POLICY  AND  THE  PT7TT7RE  OP  CTTBA 

No  nation  so  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
Soviet  orbit  for  as  long  as  Cuba  has  ever  ex- 
tricated itself  from  Moscow's  grip.  The  de- 
fection of  Cuba  from  the  Soviet  camp  would 
have  a  great  dual  impact:  (1)  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  focus  its  attention  on 
its  other  satellites  to  prevent  their  following 
suit,  turning  it  away  from  overseas  expan- 
sion: and  (2)  the  removal  of  Cuba  as  a  base 
for  Communists  expansion  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  would  weaken  radical  revolu- 
tionary movements  that  threaten  Latin 
America's  movement  toward  development 
and  democracy. 

Enormous  discontent  exists  in  Cuba,  as 
was  demonstrated  by  the  Mariel  exodus. 
The  people  of  Cuba  may  now  be  very  recep- 
tive to  a  change  of  government  that  would 
improve  their  quality  of  life.  But  the  possi- 
bility that  Cuba  can  expel  Castro's  Soviet 
patrons  by  popular  uprising  is  unlikely  at 
the  present.  Castro  remains  an  extraordi- 
narily effective  dictator,  well  able  to  manip- 
ulate the  Cuban  population,  and  his  large 
Soviet  directed  internal  security  apparatus 
is  fully  capable  of  repressing  dissent. 

The  Carter  Administration  initially  advo- 
cated normalization  of  relations  with  Cuba. 
In  its  view.  Castroism  would  be  moderated 
by  the  demands  for  increased  personal  free- 
dom made  by  Cubans  after  trade,  travel, 
and  freer  contact  with  the  exile  conmiunlty 
in  America  opened  their  horizons.  In  1977 
interest  sections  were  established  in  Wash- 
ington and  Havana,  but  Carter  intentions  to 
upgrade  them  to  embassies  were  halted  by 
the  escalation  of  Cuban  activities  overseas. 
Advocates  of  this  policy  fail  to  explain  why 
Castro  would  be  interested  in  promoting  a 
process  that  would  result  in  a  weakening  of 
internal  control,  or  why  the  Soviet  Union 
would  grant  its  approval.  In  fact,  Cuba  has 
directly  or  indirectly  spumed  U.S.  efforts  to 
improve  relations. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  this  view  is  the 
advocacy  of  direct  U.S.  intervention.  In  re- 
sponse to  new  Cuban  operations  overseas 
the  United  States  could  take  direct  military 


action  against  Cuba,  ranging  from  a  bl(x:k- 
ade  to  invasion.  Although  this  is  probably 
the  m6st  effective  option  for  removing 
Soviet  influence  from  Cuba  available  to  the 
United  States,  such  an  option  raises  numer- 
ous concerns  for  reasons  which  include: 

Misperception  of  the  Soviet  role  in  Cuba. 
Many  American  leaders  continue  to  perceive 
Castro  as  being  essentially  independent  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  his  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives. Therefore  they  continue  to  hope  that 
in  spite  of  past  failures  it  will  be  possible  to 
reach  an  accommodation  with  Castro. 

Fear  of  Latin  American  reaction.  The 
image  of  America  as  an  imperialist  power  re- 
mains an  integral  element  of  leftist  politics 
in  Latin  America.  Many  Latin  Americans 
admire  Castro,  in  spite  of  disagreements 
with  his  policies,  for  continually  humiliat- 
ing the  United  States  for  a  generation.  How- 
ever, most  of  these  Latin  Americans  have 
always  opposed  American  policy  uncritical- 
ly. Other  groups,  including  the  leaders  of 
many  of  the  most  important  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations,  would  either  overtly  or  quietly 
support  actions  to  remove  Castro  from 
power. 

Fear  of  Soviet  reaction.  There  is  a  very 
real  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
react  to  the  loss  of  Cuba  by  striking  else- 
where in  the  world.  Before  the  signing  of 
the  Four  Power  Treaty  in  1971  the  Soviet 
Union  had  repeatedly  threatened  to  seize 
West  Berlin  if  the  United  SUtes  intervened 
in  Cuba.  Such  a  reaction  could  still  take 
place  against  Berlin  or  in  the  Middle  East, 
exploiting  the  concentration  of  American 
troops  close  to  home.  Because  of  this,  many 
Americans  have  suggested  the  toppling  of 
the  Castro  regime  in  response  to  a  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Poland,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  too  preoccupied  to  react. 

Fear  of  unacceptably  high  losses.  An 
action  by  the  American  military  could  well 
be  costly  in  terms  of  both  men  and  materiel. 
In  light  of  Castro's  continual  harping  of  the 
threat  from  America  and  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  explain  through  radio 
broadcast  its  opposition  to  the  Communist 
regime,  the  intervention  could  possibly  rally 
the  Cuban  people  to  Fidel  for  a  time.  Castro 
commands  an  army  of  190,000  regular 
troops  and  a  militia  of  nearly  half  a  million. 
An  application  of  American  force  must  be 
decisive  in  the  early  part  of  a  conflict  to 
avoid  a  prolonged  involvement. 

Fear  of  direct  conflict  vnth  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  the  Soviet  Union  has  five  thou- 
sand troops  in  Cuba,  the  disposition  of  these 
Russian  forces  would  be  an  important  con- 
sideration in  the  event  of  direct  interven- 
tion. There  status  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined and  if  possible,  arrangments  made  for 
their  return  to  the  USSR.  In  any  movement 
that  toppled  the  Castro  regime  the  Soviets 
should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  their  forces 
as  the  United  States  did  at  the  fall  of  South 
Vietnam:  safely,  but  with  humiliation. 

NEW  POLICY  CUIDBLINES 

Unless  as  a  result  of  Soviet  or  Cuban  prov- 
ocation a  consensus  is  reached  to  intervene 
directly,  the  Reagan  Administration  will  be 
confined  to  indirect  means  of  opposing 
Soviet  influence  in  Cuba.  At  present  the 
question  of  which  means  are  appropriate  is 
under  review.  Several  steps  have  already 
been  taken  which  indicate  an  increased  re- 
solve to  deal  with  the  Cuban  problem. 
These  include  a  Caribbean  economic  plan. 
Increased  military  and  economic  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  and  a  cut-off  of  aid  to  Nicaragua. 
But    these   steps    are    essentially    counter- 
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memsures  to  Cuban  efforts  to  destabilize 
Caribbean  nations. 

More  active  measures  can  be  taken  to  con- 
tain Cuban  military  operations  and  at  the 
same  time  arouse  the  discontent  of  the 
Cuban  people  with  their  arduous  life  under 
Communism  and  loss  of  sovereignty  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  include: 

Increased  materiel  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  governments  and  movements  direct- 
ly resisting  the  Cubans,  including  Honduras. 
Guatemala,  Colombia,  and  the  Angolan 
UNITA  movement,  and  the  various  nation- 
alist movements  in  Ethiopia. 

Direct  action  against  Cuban  forces  over- 
seas through  covert  or  overt  actions.  This 
could  Involve  sabotage,  air  support  for  free- 
dom fighters,  and  direct  Interdiction  of 
Cuban  resupply  and  relief  forces  by  means 
of  a  naval  quarantine. 

Support  of  desertion  of  Cuban  troops 
from  their  overseas  military  units  and  de- 
struction of  their  morale  by  the  use  of  radio 
and  other  propaganda  mechanisms. 

Direct  action  by  the  SUte  Department  to 
once  again  discourage  Americans  from  visit- 
ing Cuba,  possibly  prohibiting  such  travel 
completely  without  SUte  Department  ap- 
proval. 

Active  diplomatic  efforts  to  encourage 
those  coimtrles  currently  maintaining  close 
ties  with  Cuba  to  downgrade  their  relations. 

Persistent  efforts  to  convince  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  sanctions  against  Cuba  for 
its  support  of  global  terrorism  and  for  vio- 
lating the  basic  human  rights  of  its  people. 

Cooperation  from  our  allies  and  the  other 
Latin  American  nations  to  boycott  the 
Cuban  economy,  so  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  expend  even  greater  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  Communist  regime.  Revenue  from 
tourism  and  trade  should  be  curtailed  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible. 

Direct  radio  broadcasts  to  Cuba,  independ- 
ent of  the  Voice  of  America,  should  be  in- 
creased to  24-hour  service.  The  format  of 
these  broadcasts  should  differ  strongly  from 
Voice  of  America,  stressing  Instead  Internal 
news  and  the  losses  involved  in  the  African 
adventures. 

Similarly,  Cuban  nationals  in  the  United 
States  should  also  be  encouraged  to  broad- 
cast from  their  own  stations  and  not  be  har- 
assed by  U.S.  PCC  officials  as  In  the  past. 

The  American  people  should  be  educated 
as  to  the  extent  of  Soviet  control  of  Cuba, 
and  the  threat  this  poses  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

CONCLUSION 

Overall,  the  United  SUtes  should  pursue  a 
cautious  policy  of  Isolating  Castro's  regime, 
fomenting  discontent  on  his  Island,  and  re- 
acting vigorously  to  any  attempt  he  makes 
to  Intervene  In  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 
Such  a  policy  would  nullify  the  immediate 
impact  of  Havana  on  world  events,  and  pos- 
sibly set  into  motion  forces  in  Cuba  that 
will  lead  to  the  demise  of  the  Castro  regime. 

But  the  determining  fact  in  formulating  a 
policy  to  remove  Soviet  Influence  from  Cuba 
must  be  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  feels  Cuba  poses  a  threat  to  Itself 
and  its  neighbors,  and  the  price  it  is  willing 
to  pay  to  remove  this  threat.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  Soviet  influence 
ninety  miles  from  their  shores  Is  unaccept- 
able, and  that  the  growing  role  of  Cuba  as  a 
nursery  for  infant  revolutions  is  a  threat  far 
too  great  to  tolerate,  then  the  United  States 
will  bring  the  necessary  pressure  to  bear  on 
Castro  to  end  his  oppressive  rule  and  return 
Cuba  to  its  place  as  a  peaceful  member  of 
the  Caribbean  community. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  this  means  is  that  we  in  Con- 
gress and  the  United  States  as  a 
nation,  whether  governed  by  Republi- 
cans or  Efemocrats  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  our  security  and  what  is  going 
on  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  I 
would  say  there  are  many  of  my  con- 
stituents, and.  I  am  sure,  of  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer's  constitu- 
ents who  talk  with  us  about  immigra- 
tion and  illegal  immigrants  coming 
into  this  country.  I  only  say  that  if  we 
fail  at  this  point  to  restrain  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  aggression,  and  fail  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  defeat  it.  we  have 
not  seen  anything  yet  in  terms  of  an 
immigration  problem  in  this  coilntry 
because,  once  the  revolution  starts  in 
Mexico,  it  will  not  have  to  be  success- 
ful. If  revolution  just  starts  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  in  Mexico,  we 
shall  have  immigration  problems 
across  that  2.100-mile  border  that  one 
has  not  imagined  up  to  this  time. 

There  is  a  2.100-mile  border  virtually 
unguarded  and  untended  between  our- 
selves and  our  friends  in  Mexico  to  the 
south.  All  it  will  take  is  for  the  United 
States  to  stand  idly  by  and  allow  the 
Marxist-Lenin  revolutions  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  Then  it 
will  start  in  the  oilfield  regions  in 
Mexico.  If  it  ever  starts,  people  will 
start  fleeing  from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  it  may  come  to  pass  in  a 
very  short  time  that  we  shall  have  an 
immigration  problem  that  will  be 
really  unimaginable. 

I  often  hear.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
would  say  in  the  last  10  days.  I  spent  a 
good  share  of  that  time  in  my  home 
State.  Idaho,  talking  with  people, 
having  town  meetings  and  so  forth.  I 
heard  everyone  saying  we  cannot  have 
another  Vietnam.  I  tell  them  they  are 
quite  right,  we  cannot  suffer  another 
defeat  as  we  did  in  Vietnam.  Because 
the  Communist  victory  in  Vietnam 
was  a  gross  violation  of  human  rights. 
It  is  very  Interesting  to  me  to  hear  the 
hue  and  cry  one  hears  from  particular 
quarters,  especially  from  part  of  the 
great  national  news  media,  about  al- 
leged hiunan  rights  violations  in  El 
Salvador  by  the  beseiged  government. 
Very  rarely  do  we  hear  anything  about 
the  Communist  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  today,  where  2 
million  Cambodians  were  murdered  or 
where  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  il- 
legally using  mycotoxins  on  the  people 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  irmocent,  free- 
dom loving  people  are  trying  to  escape 
South  Vietnam  in  leaky  boats. 

I  Implore  this  body  to  accept  this 
joint  resolution  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  afford  another  defeat 
like  Vietnam,  not  in  our  own  back 
yard,  because  to  accept  what  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam  in  the  Americas  will 
surely  mean  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 


United  States.  I  think  that  is  a  very  se- 
rious problem.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  accept  this  joint  resolu- 
tion because  it  merely  reaffirms  what 
the  law  of  the  land  is.  as  it  was  passed 
in  1962.  I  think  that  it  only  points  out 
the  fact  that  we  have  probably  not 
successfully  followed  that  policy  of  re- 
sisting Soviet-Cuba  aggression  that 
passed  Congress  in  the  1960's.  during 
the  sixties  or  the  seventies.  It  never  is 
too  early  to  start  doing  what  is  right.  I 
implore  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
passage  of  this  resolution. 

I  yield  back  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 
If  there  are  no  other  Senators  on  the 
floor  who  wish  time.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cl«rk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  1 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Long.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 
GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY.  Mr.  Levin.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Bauccs.  Mr.  Ha- 

YAKAWA.        Mr.        RiEGLE.        Mr. 

Sasses,     Mr.     TsoNGAS.     Mr. 
Chapke.     Mr.     Weicker.     Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  and  Mr.  Percy): 
S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  enti- 
tled the  "White  House  Conference  on 
Productivity  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  PRODUCTIVITY 
ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Long  and  myself,  a  bill  calling  on  the 
President  to  convene  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Productivity. 

America  today  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
productivity  crisis.  We  have  seen  our 
productivity  growth  rates  decline  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  have  wit- 
nessed a  loss  of  markets  and  sales  op- 
portunities throughout  the  world  to 
countries  whose  efficiency  surpasses 
ours.  Loss  of  markets  means  loss  of 
Jobs  and  a  declining  standard  of  living 
for  all  Americans. 

During  the  1950's  and  the  first  half 
of  the  1960's,  U.S.  productivity  growth 
averaged  more  than  3  percent  per 
year;  by  1963.  however,  it  had  begun 
to  decline.  Prom  the  midsixties  until 
1973.  growth  was  only  2.3  percent  per 
year,  and  after  1973.  2.3  percent 
dropped  to  1  percent.  In  1978,  1979, 
and  1980,  we  actually  saw  a  decline  in 
productivity;  and  the  United  States, 
once  a  world  leader  in  innovation,  effi- 
ciency and  economies  of  scale,  began 
losing  precious  ground  to  tough  for- 
eign competitors. 

While  the  figures  for  1981  were,  on 
the  whole,  better  than  those  in  1980, 
the  fourth  quarter  showed  a  6.5-per- 
cent drop  in  output  per  hour  of  all 


persons.  That  was  the  biggest  drop,  on 
an  annual  basis,  since  World  War  II. 

Productivity  declines  affect  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  American  Produc- 
tivity Center  estimate  that  if  we  had 
maintained  our  earlier  growth  rates, 
the  average  American  household 
would  have  $5,500  more  in  real  income 
this  year.  Moreover,  without  corre- 
sponding productivity  improvements, 
wage  increases  merely  fuel  inflation, 
leaving  us  with  higher  prices  and  illu- 
sory profits. 

Internationally,  our  productivity 
doldrums  seriously  impair  our  ability 
to  compete  in  world  markets.  Prom 
1973  to  1979,  U.S.  output  per  hour  in- 
creased less  than  1.5  percent  per  year. 
In  Japan,  by  contrast,  output  in- 
creased nearly  7  percent  per  year. 
West  Germany  topped  5  percent  and 
Belgium  6  percent.  Productivity  slow- 
downs at  home  are  thus  being  met  by 
productivity  leaps  abroad. 

Such  comparisons  are  more  than 
academic  exercises.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that,  as  our  productivity  growth 
rates  have  declined,  our  share  of  world 
markets  has  foUowed  suit.  While  our 
share  of  the  world  market  for  manu- 
factured goods  wtis  nearly  20  percent 
in  1960,  we  were  supplying  less  than  13 
percent  of  that  market  by  1980.  Much 
of  this  market  share  has  been  seized 
by  more  productive  firms  in  Japan  and 
the  newly  industrializing  countries 
around  the  rim  of  Asia. 

As  members  of  a  global  system  U.S. 
producers  must  compete  with  foreign 
producers  everywhere;  and  as  unit 
costs  of  production  overseas  decline 
relative  to  US.  casts,  foreign  goods 
become  cheaper  and  we  lose  markets 
and  job  opportunities. 

These  competitive  problems  affect 
our  Nation's  basic  Industries.  U.S.  pro- 
ducers of  carbon  steel,  for  example, 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  productivity 
improvements  in  Japan,  have  seen 
that  country  gobble  up  an  increasing 
share  of  the  U.S.  market.  Even  my 
own  State  of  Delaware  has  suffered 
from  international  pressure.  Dela- 
ware's Chrysler  and  General  Motors 
auto  and  truck  producers  have 
watched  Japanese  auto  manufacturers 
walk  away  with  as  much  as  30  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market  In  a  given  month. 

This  experience  is  being  repeated 
throughout  our  economy,  in  consumer 
electronics,  motorcycles,  machine 
tools,  apparel,  and  a  host  of  other 
products. 

We  must  turn  this  situation  around 
and  regain  our  international  competi- 
tiveness. We  must  develop  a  strategy 
for  economic  growth  that  will  boost 
the  standard  of  living  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  increase  job  stability  for  U.S. 
workers.  And  I  am  convinced  that, 
over  the  long  term,  the  solution  to  our 
domestic  and  international  dilemma 
lies  in  greatly  improved  productivity. 


To  sell  abroad  and  compete  at  home, 
we  must  l)ecome  more  productive. 

Productivity  improvements,  howev- 
er, will  require  some  basic  changes  in 
our  thinking.  We  must  give  up  our 
crisis  mentality  approach  to  issues  and 
begin  to  emphasize  long-term  stability. 

Business,  government  and  labor  all 
have  a  stake  in  improving  our  produc- 
tivity performance  suid  in  developing 
long-term  guidelines  that  will  enable 
us  to  become  more  efficient.  These 
groups,  working  together,  can  contrib- 
ute to  a  cooperative  strategy  for 
grrowth.  As  in  the  case  in  Japan,  we 
must  all  work  as  partners,  exchanging 
ideas  to  enhance  individual  welfare 
and  planning  for  a  strong  United 
States  in  the  1990's. 

As  a  key  step  in  this  cooperative 
process,  the  President  should  convene 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Produc- 
tivity. Such  a  conference— preceded  by 
a  statewide  and  regional  meetings 
among  business,  labor,  academia,  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  and  consumers- 
would  provide  a  forum  for  airing  views 
on  such  diverse  topics  as  robotics,  gov- 
ernment organization,  quality  of  work- 
life,  capital  formation,  regulatory 
policy,  export  prospects  and  technolo- 
gy sharing. 

This  conference  could  focus  national 
attention  on  the  individual  benefits 
that  accrue  from  productivity  im- 
provements. It  could  study  the  meas- 
ures and  policies  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  countries  like  Japan  to  learn 
how  we  might  become  more  efficient. 
And  it  could  study  educational  systems 
around  the  world  to  learn  how  stu- 
dents are  taught  to  become  formidable 
competitors  in  the  world  marketplace. 

What  I  envision  is  a  grassroots  cam- 
paign to  spread  the  word  on  the  value 
of  productivity  improvements  to  each 
and  every  American  citizen.  I  do  not 
envision  a  one-shot  deal— just  another 
Federal  conference  where  ideas  and 
recommendations  are  thrashed  out, 
only  to  be  filed  and  forgotten  due  to 
lack  of  interest  or  followup  action. 

Rather,  this  White  House  confer- 
ence would  be  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation's  economic  recov- 
ery—first as  a  statement  by  the  Chief 
Executive  on  the  priority  he  places  on 
improved  productivity,  and,  second,  as 
a  forum  for  developing  Innovative  so- 
lutions to  get  our  productivity  back  on 
track. 

The  United  States  can  again  be  the 
world's  productivity  leader,  but  to  do 
so  requires  the  cooperation  and  active 
participation  of  every  American.  A 
White  House  Conference  on  Produc- 
tivity could  get  that  ball  rolling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  159 


Resolyed  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Joint  reso- 
lution may  be  cited  as  the  "White  House 
Conference  on  Productivity  Act". 

TITLE  I-PINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  United  SUtes'  traditional  annual 
productivity  improvement  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  has  fallen  drastically  in 
recent  years  to  a  negative  one-half  of  one 
percent; 

(2)  if  our  traditional  productivity  improve- 
ment rate  had  lieen  maintained,  the  average 
household  would  have  received  nearly 
$5,500  in  additional  real  income  each  year: 

(3)  the  decline  in  productivity  has  inflated 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services  produced  in 
the  United  SUtes  relative  to  the  goods  and 
services  of  nations  with  higher  productivity 
rates: 

(4)  improved  productivity  will  enhance 
our  international  competitiveness,  which 
will  expand  foreign  market  opportunities 
and  Jobs; 

(5)  productivity  Improvement  can  be  re- 
stored in  the  United  SUtes  through  the  ap- 
plication of  policies  and  management  tech- 
niques which  have  brought  substantial  pro- 
ductivity gains  on  a  broad  scale  in  other 
countries  and  in  some  businesses  within  the 
United  SUtes: 

(6)  when  adequate  protections  are  provid- 
ed, productivity  improvement  techniques 
can  bring  great  benefits  to  labor  as  well  as 
management:  and 

(7)  the  United  SUtes  must  act  immediate- 
ly to  reverse  our  productivity  decline  and  to 
restore  our  annual  productivity  improve- 
ment. 

Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  'conference"  means  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Productivity: 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget: 

(3)  the  term  "productivity"  means  output 
per  paid  employee  hour  of  all  employees  in 
the  private  sector; 

(4)  the  term  "SUte"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

TITLE  II— THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  PRODUC'1'1  V  IT  V 

Sec.  201.  The  President  shall  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Productivity  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  In  order  to  develop  recommen- 
dations to  stimulate  the  Nation's  productivi- 
ty Improvement  rate. 

Sec.  202.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
facts  and  developing  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  improvement  of  productivity, 
the  Conference  shall  bring  together  individ- 
uals who  are  experts  in  the  field  of  produc- 
tivity, employees,  and  represenutlves  of 
btisinesses.  associations,  labor  organizations, 
academic  institutions,  and  Federal.  SUte. 
and  local  government. 

Sec.  203.  The  Conference  shall  consider 
the  following  policy  options  with  regard  to 
their  role  in  improving  national  productivi- 
ty: 

(1)  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  that  it  can  best  promote  productivi- 
ty improvement  in  the  private  and  public 
sectors; 
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(2)  bringing  to  the  attention  of  American 
businesses,  labor  organizations,  and  govern- 
ment officials  the  benefits  which  result 
from  implementing  productivity  improve- 
ment techniques: 

(3)  improving  the  general  training  and 
skill  level  of  American  labor: 

(4)  redirecting  Government  efforts  to 
inform  American  businesses  of  foreign  tech- 
nological developments: 

(5)  encouraging  Government  agencies  to 
share  with  industry  new  discoveries  and 
processes  that  improve  productivity: 

(6)  establishing  annual  Presidential 
awards  of  recognition  for  those  businesses 
and  industries  which  accomplish  outstand- 
ing improvement  in  productivity  and  estab- 
lishing similar  awards  at  the  State  and  dis- 
trict levels: 

(7)  revising  the  tax  laws  to  encourage 
companies  to  take  actions  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity; 

(8)  reviewing  the  effect  of  the  antitrust 
laws  on  efforts  to  improve  productivity; 

(9)  reviewing  the  patent  laws  to  determine 
if  changes  are  needed  to  encourage  more 
productive  use  of  American  patents: 

(10)  improving  the  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  other  Government  statistical 
collection  centers  which  measure  American 
productivity;  and 

(11)  revising  Federal  civil  service  laws  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  Government 
workers  and  encouraging  similar  action  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

Sec.  204.  A  final  report  of  the  Conference 
on  Productivity  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  the  date  on  which  the 
Conference  is  called  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations  included  therein  shall  be 
Immediately  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  President  shsJl,  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  submission  of  such 
final  report,  transmit  to  the  Congress  his 
recommendations  for  the  administrative 
action  and  legislation  necessary  to  imple- 
ment recommendations  contained  in  such 
report  with  which  he  concurs. 

TITLE  III-ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  301.  In  administering  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, the  Director  shall— 

(1)  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Labor, 
and  the  Treasury  and  such  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  as  may  be  appro- 
priate in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution; 

(2)  render  all  reasonable  assistance,  in- 
cluding financial  assistance,  to  groups  and 
organizations  which  are  conducting  district. 
State,  or  regional  productivity  conferences 
in  preparation  for  the  Conference: 

(3)  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  Conference  which  are  deemed  neces- 
sary., and  prepare  and  distribute  any  report 
of  the  Conference  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate: 

(4)  engage  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  S3  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates;  and 

(5)  enter  into  contracts  only  to  such 
extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
in  appropriation  Acts,  with  organizations 
with  particular  expertise  in  productivity  to 
conduct  preparatory  and  follow-up  work  for 
the  Conference. 


Sec.  302.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated up  to  $1,500,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  Resolution.  The  Di- 
rector shall  attempt  to  raise  all  or  part  of 
the  Conterence's  operating  funds  from 
groups  participating  in  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding private  Industry,  labor  organiza- 
tions. State  and  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  foundations.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  671 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pres- 
SLER),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaumi  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  671,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
402  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  establishment  by  each  State 
of  comprehensive  alcohol-traffic 
safety  programs  as  part  of  its  highway 
safety  program. 

S.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chapee,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1018,  a  bill  to  protect  and  conserve 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1693 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGSi,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenbergeri, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1693.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  200th  aniversary  of  the 
presence  of  the  bald  eagle  on  the  offi- 
cial seal  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

S.   1853 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1852,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities.        1 

I  S.  1987 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN).  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiEGLE)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1987,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  general 
revenue  funding  for  successful  pro- 
grams providing  rehabilitation  services 
to  Individuals  in  receipt  of  disability 
benefits  under  title  II  or  XVI  of  such 
act.  I 

'  S.  3013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lttgar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2012.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  limit  the  deduction  of  living 
expenses  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  eliminate  the  provision  which 
allows  such  deduction  without  sub- 
stantiation of  such  expense. 


S.  2036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2036.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  job  training  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2051 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2051,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  de- 
duction for  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
for  certain  advertisements  carried  by 
certain  foreign  broadcasting  undertak- 
ings, i 

'         S.  3155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2155,  a  bill  to  require  a  foreign 
country  be  declared  to  be  in  default 
before  payments  are  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  loans  owed  by  such 
country  or  credits  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  such  country  which  have 
been  guaranteed  or  assured  by  agen- 
cies of  the  U£.  Government. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byro,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  I*resident  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  18,  1982,  through  April 
24.  1982,  as  "National  Coin  Week. " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  154,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  should  respect  the  rights  of  its 
citizens  to  practice  their  religion  and 
to  emigrate,  and  that  these  matters 
should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  at 
Geneva  in  February  1982. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  154,  supra. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNCs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  299,  a 
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resolution  to  designate  May  4,  1982,  as 
"International  Franchise  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  332-AS- 
SURING  ISRAEL'S  SECURITY 
AND  OPPOSING  ADVANCED 
ARMS  SALES  TO  JORDAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heinz)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  332 

Whereas  Israel  is  a  stable,  democratic  and 
reliable  ally  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  security  of  Israel  is  in  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  Jordan  has  opposed  the  Camp 
E>avid  peace  process  and  joined  forces  with 
Iraq,  whose  government  is  committed  to  the 
destruction  of  Israel; 

Whereas  Jordan  Is  intending  to  purchase 
additional  advanced  weapons  from  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  sale  of  U.S.  advanced  fighter 
aircraft  and  mobile  antiaircraft  missiles  to 
Jordan  would  Jeopardize  the  security  of 
Israel. 

Resolved,  it  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that 

1.  The  United  States  should  not  sell  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft,  mobile  antiaircraft 
missiles,  or  any  other  advanced  weapons  to 
Jordan  because  they  threaten  the  security 
of  Israel. 

2.  The  United  States  should  ensure  that 
Israel  retains  its  qualitative  military  edge  in 
the  Middle  Kast. 

SALE  OF  ADVANCED  ARMS  TO  JORDAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask 
for  its  appropriate  referral.  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Senator  Heinz  and  myself  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  this  issue 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  4. 1982. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prksidcnt:  There  are  continuing 
reports  that  the  Administration  plans  to 
recommend  the  sale  of  F-IS  fighter  aircraft, 
mobile  HAWK  ground-to-air  missiles  or  any 
other  advanced  weapons  to  Jordan.  These 
reports  are  of  deep  concern,  and  we  believe 
that  such  sales  would  Jeopardize  the  securi- 
ty of  Israel.  We  have  introduced  a  Senate 
Resolution  opposing  such  sales  and  reaf- 
firming our  nation's  commitment  to  ensure 
that  Israel's  military  forces  continue  to 
maintain  a  qualitative  advantage  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Such  a  sale  to  Jordan  would  Jeopardize 
the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Jordan  has  opposed  the  Camp  David  peace 
process  and  has  Joined  forces  with  Iraq, 
whose  government  is  committed  to  the  de- 
struction of  Israel.  This  sale  would  violate 
clear  restrictions  imposed  in  1975  as  well  as 
your  own  long-standing  personal  pledge  to 
retain  Israel's  qualitative  military  edge  in 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is  wrong  for  Jordan  to  ask  the  United 
States  to  violate  these  commitments.  We 
reject  the  implicit  threat  that  Jordan  may 
purchase  additional  arms  from  the  Soviet 


Union  if  the  United  States  does  not  supply 
them.  Instead  of  succumbing  to  this  pres- 
sure, the  Administration  should  pursue  an 
active  diplomatic  strategy  for  enduring 
peace  and  security  in  the  Middle  E^ast. 

We  hope  that  you  and  your  Administra- 
tion will  make  clear  that  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  pursue  these  arms  sales 
with  Jordan,  either  now  or  in  the  future. 
Our  national  interest  in  a  secure  Israel  and 
a  stable  peace  in  the  Middle  East  clearly 
outweighs  any  purported  justification  for 
such  sales. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

John  Heinz. 


committee  on  appropriations 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  333— RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  COMMITTEES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  333 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  l>e 
cited  as  the  'Omnibus  Committee  Funding 
Resolution  of  1982". 

aggregate  authorization 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  powers,  duties, 
and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  under  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing resolutions  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
authorized  in  the  aggregate  $41,936,869,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution, for  all  Standing  Committees  of  the 
Senate,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 
forestry 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1982,  through  February  28,  1983,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,309,000.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  findings 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 


Sec.  a.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1982,  through  February 
28.  1983,  in  its  discretion  (I)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  CJovemment 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,780,310,  of 
which  (1)  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the 
professional  staff  of  such  committee  (under 
procedures  specified  by  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

committee  on  armed  services 

Sec.  5.  (a)  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1982.  through  February 
28,  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  prior  consent  of  the  Government  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  ext>ense8  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,607,807.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1, 

1982.  through  February  28.  1983.  in  iU  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemraent  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
burable  basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,563,411.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  such  Act). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee.  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  is  authorized 
from  Bfarch  1.  1982.  through  February  28, 

1983.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,645,961.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individuals  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 


disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  8. '(a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Conunittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  Is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1982,  through  February  28,  1983,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,161,746,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(J)of  such  Act). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordauice  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1.  1982. 
through  February  28.  1983,  in  iU  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,102,840.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  inciividual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  Fedruary  28.1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 


fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  voucher  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  ainnual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Sec  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  is  authorized  from  March  1.  1982, 
through  February  28,  1983.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3>  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,213,000,  of 
which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  Is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1982,  through  February  28. 
1983.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  conunittee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,118,200.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  ite  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 
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(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1982.  through  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1983.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,404,912.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $18,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Sec  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1982,  through 
February  28,  1983,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,432,426,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $68,725  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,500  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

(c)(1)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate— 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government 


including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management, incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  improper  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  in  transac- 
tions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government:  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporations, 
companies,  or  individuals  or  other  entities 
with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
its  relationships  with  the  public; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are.  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities; 

(C)  syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  or  International  com- 
merce in  furtherance  of  any  transactions 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  StAte  in  which  the 
transactions  occur,  and.  if  so,  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity  of  the 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tities by  whom  such  utilization  is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods, 
techniques,  and  technicalities  are  t>eing 
used  or  employed,  and  whether  or  not  orga- 
nized crime  utilizes  such  interstate  facilities 
or  otherwise  operates  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  the  development  of  corrupting  in- 
fluences in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and 
further,  to  study  and  investigate  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which 
persons  engaged  in  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivities have  infiltrated  into  lawful  business 
enterprise;  and  to  study  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  operations  of 
organized  crime  in  interstate  or  internation- 
al commerce;  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  occurrences  of  such  practices  or 
activities: 

(D)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have 
an  impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety;  including  but 
not  limited  to  investment  fraud  schemes, 
conunodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud  and  the  use  of  offshore  banking  facili- 
ties to  carry  out  criminal  objectives: 

(E)  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disor- 
der, insurrection,  the  commission  of  crimes 
in  connection  therewith,  the  immediate  and 
longstanding  causes,  the  extent  and  effects 
of  such  occurrences  and  crimes,  and  meas- 
ures necessary  for  their  immediate  and 
long-range  prevention  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity  within  the  United  States; 

(F)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Goverrunent  with  particular  reference  to— 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems; 


(ii)  the  capacity  of  present  national  securi- 
ty staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use'of  the  Nations  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents: 

(iii)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member:  and 

(iv)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships: 

(G)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(1)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 
(ii)  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 
(iii)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms: 
(iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government: 
(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 
(vi)  the  management  of  tax.  import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vii)  maintenance  of  the  Independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force: 

(viil)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short 
supply  by  public  and  private  entities: 

(ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(x)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(xi)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies:  and 

(xii)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies:  and 

(H)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  o'  government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided.  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  i»ntity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any 
other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of 
any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed 
upon  It  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1,  1982,  through  February  28,  1983.  is 
authorized,  in  its,  his.  or  their  discretion  (A) 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(B)  to  holding  hearings.  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recess,  and  adjournment  peri(xls  of  the 
Senate.  (D)  to  administer  oaths,  and  (E)  to 
take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
statement,  or.  in  the  case  of  staff  members 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
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gallons  specifically  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man, by  deposition. 

(4)  All  subpenas.  contempt  proceedings. 
and  related  legal  processes  of  the  committee 
and  its  subcommittees  authorized  under  S. 
Res.  361  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  S.  Res.  57  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  first  session,  including 
the  subpena  enforcement  and  contempt  pro- 
ceeding against  William  Cammisano.  are  au- 
thorized to  continue. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

<e)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1982.  through  February 
28,  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,398,223.  of 
which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed  $80,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  or  other  action  as  it  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28. 
1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

S«c.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1.  1982. 
through  February  28,  1983.  in  its  discretion 
(I)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 


Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,046,000.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $45,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

committq;  on  rules  and  administration 
Sec.  16.  <a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  from  March  1.  1982.  through 
February  28,  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,243,833,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SHALL  BUSINESS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1982.  through  February 
28.  1983.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
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personnel    of    any    such    department    or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $897,000. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1982,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shaJl  not  exceed  $784,438. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28, 1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

SPECIAL  committee  ON  AGING 

Sec  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  impo«ed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res. 
4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
4.  1977.  and  in  exercising  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  it  by  such  section,  the  Special 
Conunittee  on  Aging  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1982,  through  February  28,  1983, 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $901,946, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (un<5er  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)  The  special  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  thim  February  28,  1983. 


(d)  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

select  committee  on  intelligence 

Sec.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400.  ap- 
proved May  19.  1976,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  section  3(a)  of  such  reso- 
lution. Including  holding  hearings,  reporting 
such  hearings,  and  making  investigations  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  such  resolution, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1982,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,728,106,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  l)e 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28. 1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

SELECT  committee  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  on  it  by  section  105  of  S. 
Res.  4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 4  (legislative  day,  February  1),  1977, 
as  amended,  and  in  exercising  the  authority 
conferred  on  it  by  such  section,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1982,  through  February  28, 
1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $597,710.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  its  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  paid  at  annual  rate. 


repealer 
Sec.    22.   Senate   Resolution    289   of   the 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 8,  1982.  Is  repealed. 

OMNIBUS  COMMITTEE  FUNDING  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President, 
today  I  am  reporting  an  original  reso- 
lution funding  committees  of  the 
Senate  for  the  committee  fiscal  year 
which  begins  on  March  1.  1982.  This 
action  reflects  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  that  there  be  no  aggregate  in- 
crease over  last  year  in  overall  spend- 
ing by  Senate  committees. 

As  you  know,  last  year  we  achieved  a 
remarkable  overall  reduction  of  10 
percent  in  costs  for  running  the  com- 
mittees. We  must  continue  to  protect 
these  savings.  We  have  thus  consoli- 
dated the  individual  committee  resolu- 
tions into  a  single  resolution.  Conse- 
quently, you  will  find  all  committee 
budgets,  section  by  section,  in  this  res- 
olution. In  addition,  an  accompanying 
comparative  chart  shows  committee 
budget  experience  since  our  reductions 
in  spending  at  the  beginning  of  1981. 

The  committee's  rationale  for  indi- 
vidual increases  or  decreases  is  self-evi- 
dent from  the  chart.  Briefly,  the 
conunittee  looked  at  increases  and  de- 
creases in  individual  committee  spend- 
ing over  the  past  several  years;  realis- 
tic estimates  for  aiJministrative  ex- 
penses in  committee  budget  submis- 
sions; unexpended  balances  in  the  pre- 
vious committee  fiscal  year;  and  com- 
mittee plans  for  oversight  and  legisla- 
tive review  activities  in  the  coming 
year. 

Finally,  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  first  clause  in  this  resolution. 
This  clause  is  an  adaptation  of  a 
budget  control  technique  successfully 
used  in  our  consideration  of  concur- 
rent resolutions  on  the  budget;  it  sets 
aggregate  Senate  committee  funding 
at  the  same  level  as  last  year: 
$41,936,869.  I  would  ask  that  any  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  who  wish 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  Rules 
Committee  recommendations  also  pro- 
pose conforming  amendments  which 
will  preserve  our  goal  of  no  increase 
this  year  in  aggregate  conunittee 
spending.* 


the  United  States  Code  to  exempt  the 
private  noncommercial  recording  of 
copyrighted  works  on  video  recorders 
from  copyright  infringement. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  oversight  hearing  to  review 
the  capacity,  distribution  and  status  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  previ- 
ously scheduled  for  Monday,  March  8, 
at  2  p.m.,  has  been  postponed  until 
Tuesday.  March  16,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommit- 
tee sUff  at  224-4236. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  March 
12  on  the  relationship  of  the  export 
lending  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  problems  of 
overdue  payments  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  private  banks  by  Poland  and 
other  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

Invited  witnesses  include  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  Federal  agencies,  as 
well  as  producer,  exporting,  and  finan- 
cial sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  324  Russell  Building.  Anyone  de- 
siring further  information  should  con- 
tact the  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  full  committee  hearing  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  James  C. 
Sanders  to  be  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Administrator.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  room  424  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  March 
9,  at  9:30  a.m. 


COPYRIGHTED  WORKS  ON 
VIDEO  RECORDERS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1333 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  BaucOS,  and 
Mr.  Hart)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  (S.  1758)  to  amend  title  17  of 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  RECOGNITION  OP  ANGOLA 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
almost  3  years  ago  to  the  day,  March 
8,  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  about  an 
important  foreign  policy  question— the 
recognition  of  Angola.  That  was  1979 
and  President  Carter  was  convinced 
that  the  presence  of  Cuban  troops  In 
Angola  was  a  barrier  to  normal  rela- 
tions between  our  Govenunent  and 
theirs. 

I  argued  in  my  statement  and  have 
ever  since  that  the  regime  in  Angola 
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was  restless  and  discontented  with  its 
Soviet  and  Cuban  sponsors,  that  the 
MPLA  government  was  reaching  out 
to  multinational  corporations,  many  of 
them  American,  and  would  do  much 
more  if  the  American  diplomatic  con- 
text was  less,  shall  we  say,  frigid. 

I  have  no  reason  to  alter  those  views 
today.  I  still  think  recognition  malces 
sense,  not  because  it  would  be  moral  or 
principled  to  do  so,  but  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  would  serve  U.S.  nation- 
al interests.  Trade,  investment,  diplo- 
macy, and  what  the  administration 
might  call  the  "strategic"  competition 
all  points  to  a  single  course— the  recog- 
nition of  Angola. 

One  of  the  curious  dimensions  of 
this  issue  has  been  the  position  of  the 
business  community.  When  officials 
from  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  ad- 
ministrations have  lectured  congres- 
sional committees  on  the  Marxist  com- 
plexion of  the  Angolan  Government, 
they  were  usually  followed  by  wit- 
nesses from  the  private  sector,  arguing 
that  Angola  is  a  fairly  good  place  to  do 
business. 

Now,  the  press  reports  another  testi- 
monial from  the  "supply"  side.  David 
Rockefeller,  described  as  the  "epitome 
of  capitalism"  by  the  Washington 
Post,  said  it  would  be  "to  the  advan- 
tage" of  the  United  States  and  Angola 
to  establish  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  the  Post  article  makes 
for  interesting  reading  tmd  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  3.  1982] 
David  Rockkfeixzh  Cites  "Advantage"  To 

Ukitkd   States    of    Normai.   Ties    With 

Angola 

(By  Jay  Ross) 

Salisbury.  Zimbabwe.  March  2.— David 
Rockefeller,  whose  name  Is  the  epitome  of 
capitalism,  said  today  he  does  not  think 
that  African  Marxism  is  a  threat  to  the 
T7nlted  States  or  to  American  business  inter- 
ests on  the  continent. 

Nearing  the  end  of  a  10-nation  tour  of 
Africa,  the  retired  chairman  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  told  reporters  it  would  be  "to 
the  advantage"  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
Marxist  Angola  to  create  normal  relations. 
He  had  two  days  of  talks  with  Angolan  gov- 
ernment leaders  before  coming  here  yester- 
day. 

Rockefeller  said  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  troops  and  Soviet  advisers 
had  no  "direct  bearing  on  American  busi- 
ness operations  in  Angola.  Clearly,  it  has 
not  interfered  with  our  own  banking  rela- 
tioiu." 

The  t7nited  SUtes.  the  only  major  West- 
em  nation  that  does  not  recognize  the  An- 
golan government  of  President  Jose 
Eduardo  dos  Santos,  has  linked  normal  rela- 
tions with  the  withdrawal  of  15,000  to 
20,000  Cuban  troops  in  the  country.  Last 
year,  the  Reagan  administration  failed  in  its 
attempt  to  repeal  the  Clark  amendment, 
which  prohibits  U.S.  covert  or  overt  actions 
to  aid  Angolan  political  factions. 

Rockefeller,  whose  bank  has  helped  fi- 
nance purchases  of  airliners  and  oil  equip- 
ment for  Angola,  said  that  "the  question  of 


Cuban  troops  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  in- 
cluded" in  bilateral  talks,  but  he  declined  to 
comment  further. 

On  the  question  of  Marxism,  he  told  a 
press  conference  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
two-day  visit  here,  "The  more  I've  seen  of 
countries  which  are  allegedly  Marxist  in 
Africa,  the  more  I  have  a  feeling  it  is  more 
labels  and  trappings  than  reality." 

The  primary  interest  of  these  countries' 
leaders,  he  said,  "is  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
their  people  and  strengthen  the  economies 
of  the  countries. " 

"They  are  willing  to  accept  help  from  any 
source  to  achieve  it."  he  continued.  "In 
some  cases,  those  governments  did  not  re- 
ceive support  from  Western  countries,  and 
therefore  they  accepted  it  from  where  they 
could  get  it." 

Dealing  with  socialist  or  Marxist  countries 
"really  does  not  cause  us  any  problem  at 
all,"  Rockefeller,  now  chairman  of  the 
bank's  international  advisory  committee, 
said.  "We  do  business  with  at  least  125  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  governments  ranging  over 
the  whole  political  spectrimi."  He  noted 
that  Chase  Manhattan  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can bank  in  Moscow  and  Peking. 

"I  don't  think  an  international  bank  such 
as  ours  ought  to  try  to  set  itself  up  as  a 
judge  of  what  kind  of  government  a  country 
wishes  to  have.  We  have  found  we  can  deal 
with  just  about  any  kind  of  government, 
provided  they  are  orderly  and  responsible. " 

He  also  pointed  out  to  a  reporter  who 
questioned  relations  between  capitalist 
bankers  and  socialist  governments  that 
there  are  wide  varieties  within  both  eco- 
nomic systems  and  many  similarities. 

Rockefeller  said  he  was  optimistic  that 
U.S.-led  negotiations  to  bring  about  inde- 
pendence in  South  African-controlled  Na- 
mibia, Angola's  southern  neighbor,  would 
succeed.  £tuch  a  move,  he  said,  could  end 
South  African  attacks  on  Angola,  which 
plays  host  to  Namibian  guerrillas,  cause  a 
withdrawal  of  the  Cuban  troops  and  bring 
stability  to  the  Luanda  government. 

A  Western  businessman  who  recently  vis- 
ited Angola  said  stability  there  could  lead  to 
"geometric  growth"  in  Western  investment 
in  the  country  because  of  its  great  economic 
potential  in  oil,  minerals,  agricultural  poten- 
tial and  water  power. 

The  businessman,  apparently  not  at  all 
concerned  about  Angola's  professed  Marxist 
economy,  added,  "Angola  is  the  only  coun- 
try in  southern  Africa  with  the  ability  to 
pay"  because  it  has  $2  billion  a  year  in  oil 
revenue. 

Angola  supplies  oil  to  the  United  States, 
almost  all  of  it  pumped  by  American  compa- 
nies, led  by  Gulf,  which  has  invested  more 
than  $400  million  in  the  country. 

On  other  matters.  Rockefeller  said: 

"Some  very  attractive  investment  oppor- 
tunities" exist  in  Zimbabwe  and  the  coun- 
try's economy  has  done  remarkably  well  in 
two  years  of  Independence. 

His  bank  opposes  South  Africa's  system  of 
racial  separation,  but  he  is  against  economic 
sanctions  to  pressure  for  change  because 
they  would  not  work.  Defending  Chase 
Manhattan's  loans  to  the  private  sector 
there,  he  added.  "We  don't  feel  our  activi- 
ties in  South  Africa  are  inconsistent  with 
our  sense  of  social  responsibility." 

RockefeDer  leaves  Wednesday  for  Zambia 
and  concludes  his  tour  in  Morocco.  He  has 
also  visited  Senegal,  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast. 
Nigeria,  Cameroon  and  Gabon.* 


March  4.  1982 
U.S.  POPULATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that  according  to  the 
latest  U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  on  March  1,  1982,  was 
230,773.787.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  139,693  since  February  1, 
1982.  Since  this  time  last  year,  our 
population  has  grown  by  an  additional 
2,177,215. 

In  1  short  month  we  have  added 
enough  people  to  our  population  to 
more  than  fill  the  entire  city  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  Over  the  past  year,  our  popu- 
lation has  increased  enough  to  fill  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  more  than  five 
times.* 
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asking  for  money 


FRANK  MANKIEWICZ 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle from  today's  New  York  Times 
about  a  remarkable  and  truly  talented 
individual,  Mr.  Prank  Mankiewicz, 
president  of  National  Public  Radio. 

As  the  article  explains,  Frank  Man- 
kiewicz's  whole  life  has  been  one  of 
public  service.  The  contributions  he 
has  made  in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  matters  are  unique  and  impres- 
sive. Now  Frank  is  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other important  struggle,  insuring  the 
survival  of  National  Public  Radio,  and 
making  it  a  strong  and  independent 
educational  and  informational  force  in 
our  lives. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Prank  Mankiewicz's  New  Cause:  Saving 
National  Public  Radio 

(By  David  Shribman) 

Washington,  March  3— Prank 
klewicz,  the  president  of  National 
Radio,  is  sitting  in  a  Washington 
shop,  toying  with  his  two  poached  eggs  and 
doing  what  few  people  in  this  city  do  better. 
He  is  telling  stories. 

At  first  it  sounds  like  the  standard  Man- 
kiewicz repertoire,  one  of  the  capital's  long- 
est-running performances:  stories  about 
Peru  and  his  days  there  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  stories  about  his  travels  with  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Presidential 
campaign  that  ended  in  death  in  a  Los  An- 
geles hotel,  stories  about  being  press  secre- 
tary to  George  McGovem  and  about  the  49 
states  the  former  South  Dakota  Senator 
lost  in  the  197J  Presidential  race. 

But  Mr.  Manldewlcz  has  added  something 
new.  Lately  he  can't  stop  talking  about 
radio. 

There's  the  satellite  hookup  that  N.P.R. 
has  arranged  to  carry  more  programs  and 
produce  better  sound  quality.  There's  the 
progress  of  "Morning  Edition,"  the  two- 
hour  news  and  feature  show  that  has  drawn 
more  than  a  million  new  listeners.  There's 
the  private  sponsor  plan  that  N.P.R. .  in  its 
quest  for  new  sources  of  financing,  inaugu- 
rated this  week.  And  more. 

Nearly  breathless.  Mr.  Mankiewicz  pauses 
suddenly  and  blurts  out:  "I  love  this  job." 


Man- 
Public 
coffee 


For  the  better  part  of  the  past  five  years, 
he  has  headed  National  Public  Radio,  work- 
ing to  shave  away  its  reputation  for  too 
much  elitist  programing  and  trying  to  sculpt 
an  identity  separate  from  that  of  its  video 
cousin,  the  Public  Broadcasting  System. 
Now,  as  the  Reagan  Administration  pares 
its  budget,  Mr.  Mankiewicz  faces  yet  an- 
other struggle,  insuring  the  survival  of 
N.P.R.  itself  and  working  to  make  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  uncertainties  of  Federal  fi- 
nancing by  19S6. 

"We  expect  to  be  around."  he  says.  "We're 
going  out  to  the  private  sector  asking  for 
the  money.  The  President  says  the  private 
sector  will  give  it.  And  we're  going  to  earn 
the  money,  too,  with  our  satellite  oper- 
ations. We  have  no  guilt  about  that." 

With  the  current  emphasis  on  Capitol  Hill 
on  the  Impact  of  budget  cuts  on  the  poor 
and  on  education  grants.  National  Public 
Radio  may  lose  as  much  as  (3  million  in 
Federal  financing  next  year,  a  serious 
matter  for  an  organization  whose  1982 
budget  is  $14.5  million.  To  offset  such  a  loss, 
N.P.R.  has  raised  more  than  $1  million  in 
donations  over  the  past  four  months. 

It  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  Mr.  Man- 
kiewicz that  he  did  not  take  the  characteris- 
tic route  to  leadership  in  the  radio  industry. 
Before  he  went  to  N.P.R.,  his  radio  experi- 
ence consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  short 
and  rather  undistinguished  stint  with 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Radio  in  West 
Germany,  where  he  did  the  usual  mix  for 
his  G.I.  listeners:  a  little  sportscastlng  in 
the  daytime,  an  introduction  to  the  Bremen 
Philharmonic  at  night.  He  did  not  come 
away  from  the  experience  with  any  great 
commitment  to  the  airwaves. 

Today,  however.  Mr.  Mankiewicz  is  totally 
committed.  He  is.  In  fact,  something  of  a 
radio  evangelist,  peddling  the  religion  of 
radio.  In  the  Mankiewicz  traveling  salvation 
show— and  that,  with  the  Administration's 
budget  cuts,  is  truly  what  it  is— the  pitch 
goes  something  like  this: 

"Radio  is  live.  People  know  that  when 
they  listen  to  the  radio  that  a  live  voice  is 
going  to  be  there.  It's  a  link  to  the  world. 
It's  flesh  and  blood.  Television  is  not.  You 
can  watch  TV  for  three  hours  and  not  know 
for  sure  that  anyone's  alive." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Mankiewicz  considers  him- 
self a  Journalist  and  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  believes  news  is  where  N.P.R.  can  make 
its  mark  and,  not  incidentally,  where  it  can 
compete  most  effectively  with  public  televi- 
sion. 

"If  you  watched  public  television  all  day," 
he  says,  "you'd  know  how  to  make  a  terrific 
quiche,  you'd  know  how  to  strip  the  veneer 
off  your  furniture,  you'd  know  a  lot  about 
Edwardian  England.  F^lnchas  Zukerman  and 
Isaac  Stem  and  the  other  one,  Itzhak  Perl- 
man,  would  be  like  neighbors.  But  you 
wouldn't  know  if  there  were  a  war  on  in  El 
Salvador." 

The  son  of  the  late  Herman  J.  Man- 
kiewicz, the  screenwriter  who  wrote  "Citizen 
Kane"  and  "Pride  of  the  Yankees,"  Mr. 
Mankiewicz  often  came  home  to  find  the 
Marx  Brothers,  James  Thurber,  E.B.  White 
and  Edmund  Wilson  seated  around  the 
family  dinner  table.  But  it  was  his  father 
who  drew  him  into  politics  and  the  world  of 
Issues  and  news. 

THE  KENNEDY  INFLUENCE 

"If  I  hadn't  known  what  he  did  for  a 
living,  I  would  have  thought  my  father  was 
a  columnist,"  he  says  now. 

Although  Mr.  Mankiewicz,  who  is  57  years 
old.  has  written  a  syndicated  column,  run 


(unsuccessfully)  for  Congress,  been  the 
Peace  Corps'  regional  director  for  Latin 
America,  written  four  books,  argued  cases 
for  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and 
practiced  law.  he  likely  will  be  remembered 
mostly  as  the  man  who,  as  Robert  Kenne- 
dy's press  secretary,  issued  the  periodic 
medical  bulletins  on  the  condition  of  the  fa- 
tally wounded  Presidential  candidate. 

"If  I  were  to  leave  N.P.R.  and  become 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  win  a 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature  and  two  or  three 
Academy  Awards,  my  obituary  will  still  say: 

Former  Kennedy  Aide  Dies,'"  Mr.  Man- 
kiewicz says,  "They'd  be  right.  That  in 
many  ways  was  the  shaping  Influence  in  my 
adult  life." 

Even  so,  he  has  developed  a  style  that  Is. 
as  a  colleague  puts  it,  all  his  own.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  informal,  based  on  conversation 
rather  than  memo.  "I  like  to  keep  up  with 
things,"  he  says.  "I  prefer  one-on-one  deal- 
ings." 

Then,  as  if  to  reassure  a  skeptical  listener, 
Mr.  Mankiewicz  goes  on:  "We  do  the  things 
other  companies  do.  We  interact.  Sometimes 
we  interface."  He  pauses,  winks  and  adds. 

"Behind  closed  doors,  of  course."* 


THE  DEXTER  UNITED 
METHODIST  CHURCH 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  ours  is  a 
land  of  change,  of  movement,  of  flux. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  of  virtue  as- 
sociated with  the  constant  level  of  ac- 
tivity which  characterizes  our  time. 
But  there  is  also,  I  would  suggest,  a 
strength  that  comes  from  stability  and 
a  power  that  comes  from  permanence. 

In  that  context,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Dexter  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Dexter,  Mich.  They  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  yearlong  celebration  of 
their  150th  anniversary.  For  that  ex- 
traordinary period  of  time,  they  have 
sought  to  bring  the  joy  of  fellowship 
to  its  members  and  a  sense  of  service 
to  its  community. 

Since  1841  this  church  has  stood  in 
the  same  spot.  After  a  fire  destroyed 
the  original  structure  in  1925.  the 
members  of  the  church  decided  to  re- 
build the  sanctuary  on  the  same  spot. 
And  from  that  spot,  in  their  current 
building,  the  461  members  of  the 
Dexter  United  Methodist  Church  join 
in  worship. 

In  celebration  of  this  anniversary, 
the  church  has  created  a  memorial 
logo:  A  tree  representing  the  strength 
of  the  church;  roots  symbolizing  the 
strength  of  its  traditions:  branches 
and  leaves  suggesting  renewal  and  re- 
birth; and  a  continuous  circle  suggest- 
ing the  continuity  of  past,  present, 
and  future  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  institution,  now 
looking  forward  to  its  200  years  of  op- 
eration, knows  well  the  value  of  tradi- 
tion. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  extending  congratulations 
and  expressing  admiration  for  the 
work  of  the  Dexter  United  Methodist 
Church.* 


STATE  OF  BLACK  AMERICA 

•  Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  recently  released 
its  annual  report  on  the  "State  of 
Black  America".  Their  findings  and 
recommendations  merit  the  attention 
and  study  of  every  Senator, 

In  releasing  the  report  which  has 
been  issued  every  year  since  1976,  the 
Urban  League's  new  president  John 
Jacob  said: 

Never  in  that  time  has  the  st*te  of  Black 
America  been  more  vulnerable.  Never  in 
that  time  have  black  people  so  strongly  felt 
themselves  under  siege.  Never  in  that  time 
have  black  economic  and  civil  rights  gains 
been  under  such  powerful  attack.  Never  in 
that  time  have  so  many  black  people  been 
so  alienated  from  their  government. 

The  reasons  for  Mr.  Jacob's  deep 
concern  are  outlined  in  the  eight 
major  documents  that  inake  up  the 
report,  which  is  available  from  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Jacob's  entire  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent analysis  which  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  review. 

The  statement  follows: 

Remarks  by  John  E.  Jacob 

Today  the  National  Urban  League  releases 
its  seventh  annual  State  of  Black  America 
report. 

Never  in  that  time  has  the  State  of  Black 
America  been  more  vulnerable.  Never  in 
that  time  have  black  people  so  strongly  felt 
themselves  under  siege.  Never  in  that  time 
have  black  economic  and  civil  rights  gains 
been  under  such  powerful  attack.  Never  in 
that  time  have  so  many  black  people  been 
so  alienated  from  their  government. 

This  is  an  unhealthy  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion. It  is  something  the  government  must 
act  to  dispel.  It  is  a  situation  created  by  this 
Administration's  actions,  and  only  this  Ad- 
ministration can  reverse  it. 

In  1981.  the  black  community  was  hit  by 
economic  and  political  disasters  of  the  first 
magnitude.  For  black  Americans,  1981  was  a 
year  of  economic  Depression,  savage  cuts  in 
survival  programs  for  the  poor,  and  the  be- 
trayal of  basic  civil  rights  protections. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  some  of  those 
elements.  Black  unemployment  Is  at  record 
levels — sixteen  percent  by  the  understated 
official  statistics  that  don't  include  discour- 
aged workers  or  Involuntary  part-timers. 
Teenage  black  unemployment  went  through 
the  roof  in  1981.  We  are  in  the  seventh  post- 
war national  recession,  so  those  numbers 
will  get  worse.  After  each  recession,  black 
jobless  rates  stay  higher  than  they  were. 

This  time  around  the  social  safety  net  Is 
in  shreds.  Cuts  in  federal  aocial  programs 
did  not  just  trim  the  fat,  they  slashed  deep 
into  bone.  And  those  cuts  were  concentrated 
in  programs  in  which  blacks  were  a  third  to 
a  half  of  all  beneficiaries. 

We  must  be  very  clear  about  what  hap- 
pened in  1981:  the  rich  got  tax  cuts,  the 
Pentagon  got  a  blank  check;  but  poor  people 
lost  jobs,  training  opportunities,  food  assist- 
ance, health  care,  and  much  else. 

We  didn't  go  through  some  sort  of  ab- 
stract budget  adjustment  process.  We  went 
through  a  series  of  earthquakes  that  left 
disproportionate  numbers  of  black  people 
with  fewer  resources  and  drove  them  deeper 
into  poverty.  Especially  In  the  context  of 
those  economic  disasters,  the  attack  on  civil 
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rights  is  downright  Immoral.  This  nation  did 
not  go  through  a  long,  painful  process  of  de- 
segregating society  only  to  have  It  resegre- 
gated  in  the  1980s. 

In  1981.  an  Administration  from  which 
blacks  and  minorities  are  virtually  absent, 
took  a  number  of  negative  steps  on  civil 
rights.  From  its  backtracking  on  desegregat- 
ing schools  to  its  de-emphasis  of  civil  rights 
enforcement  to  its  attacks  on  affirmative 
action,  the  Administration  created  a  feeling 
among  many  blacks  that  they  were  forgot- 
ten people. 

Perhaps  the  most  blatant  of  those  anti- 
civil  rights  policies  was  the  unconscionable 
decision  to  reward  racism  by  granting  tax- 
exempt  status  to  schools  that  discriminate. 
The  President's  later  statement  that  he 
would  ask  Congress  to  pass  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  IRS  to  refuse  exempt  status  to  such 
schools  does  not  change  the  issue.  The  IRS 
had  the  authority.  The  courts  said  it  had 
the  authority.  The  Administration's  claim 
that  this  is  simply  a  procedural  issue  about 
legal  authority  does  not  hold  water.  Its  ac- 
tions provided  aid  and  comfort  to  the  racists 
in  our  midst. 

Taken  together,  these  and  other  steps  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  attempts  to  dismantle 
the  process  of  desegregating  America.  They 
raise  the  grim  prospects  of  a  return  to  a 
past  that  denied  basic  human  rights  and  tol- 
erated racial  discrimination.  They  account 
for  the  bitter  feelings  of  alienation  and  iso- 
lation, not  only  among  many  black  Ameri- 
cans, but  among  all  who  don't  want  the 
clock  turned  back  to  a  meaner,  nastier 
period. 

What  about  1982?  Past  experience  indi- 
cates black  workers  will  not  recapture  their 
losses  in  a  general  economic  recovery.  The 
Administration,  faced  with  enormous  defi- 
cits, will  try  to  cut  what  remains  of  impor- 
tant programs  that  help  poor  people.  At- 
tempts to  bury  affirmative  action  and  civil 
rights  enforcement  are  likely  to  accelerate. 

But  there  is  also  greater  hope  in  1982  that 
these  calamities  can  be  prevented.  The 
steamroller  of  the  Administration's  radical 
approach  to  national  problems  has  stalled. 
A  year's  experience  has  shown  that  supply 
side  economics  is  indeed  what  David  Stock- 
man said  it  was,  nothing  more  than  old-fa- 
sloned  "trickle  down."  The  fight  against  in- 
flation used  the  old,  discredited  tools  of  the 
past— tight  money  and  high  unemployment. 
The  promised  economic  growth  turned  to 
deep  recession.  The  New  Federalism  Just 
dumped  problems  on  to  the  states;  problems 
they  know  they  can't  handle. 

So  I  sense  a  new  realism  today,  especially 
among  Congressmen  who  recognize  the  po- 
litical risks  involved  In  policies  that  put 
their  constituents  out  of  work,  increase 
pressures  on  local  governments  in  their  dis- 
tricts, and  outrage  the  moral  sensibilities  of 
Americans  who  believe  In  fairness. 

Two  key  tests  of  that  new  realism  are  now 
shaping  up.  The  first  is  the  framing  of  the 
1983  Budget.  We  call  on  Congressional  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  to  inform  the  Adminis- 
trmtlon  that  further  cuts  in  poor  people's 
programs  are  unacceptable.  The  budget  def- 
icit caused  by  the  Administration's  tax  cuts 
and  defense  spending  increases  can  be 
closed  by  scaling  down  the  defense  budget 
and  by  closing  tax  loopholes  for  special  In- 
terests. 

A  second  key  test  is  the  Senate  battle  over 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  We  call 
on  the  President  to  abandon  his  opposition 
to  the  House  Bill.  The  Senate  should  swiftly 
pass  this  vital  protection  of  the  right  to 
vote,  a  right  denied  many  black  people  until 
1965. 


We  also  call  on  the  President  to  order  his 
Justice  Department  to  call  a  cease-fire  in  its 
war  on  affirmative  action.  To  equate  affirm- 
ative action  with  restrictive  quotas  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  Big  Lie.  As  practiced  by  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  and  consist- 
ently endorsed  by  the  courts,  affirmative 
action  is  nothing  less  than  fair  play— remov- 
ing race  and  gender  as  obstacles  to  hiring 
and  promoting  qualified  people.  As  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  says  in  our  new  nation- 
al advertising  program.  "everyl>ody  deserves 
a  chance  to  make  it  on  their  own." 

1982  offers  major  challenges  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. To  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  ter- 
rible pressures  placed  on  poor  people  It  is  a 
time  to  take  off  the  gloves  and  come  out 
swinging  against  further  attempts  to 
weaken  the  weak.  We  must  build  coalitions 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  forgotten  and 
neglected. 

To  the  Administration  and  to  political 
leaders  of  both  parties.  1982  offers  the  chal- 
lenge of  replacing  failed  policies  smd  noting 
the  increased  political  risk  attached  to  stay- 
ing on  the  road  of  recession. 

The  private  sector  in  1982  is  challenged  to 
make  our  system  work  for  all  Americams. 
and  to  reaffirm  support  for  affirmative 
action  and  social  responsibility. 

And  black  Americans  in  1982  are  chal- 
lenged to  marshall  community  and  political 
strengths.  While  we  build  external  coali- 
tions we  must  also  mobilize  black  communi- 
ties to  deal  with  their  problems  at  the 
neighborhood  level.  That's  a  Job  not  only 
for  civil  rights  and  social  service  agencies, 
but  for  every  community  organization  and 
every  Individual. 

1982  then,  will  be  a  year  of  challenge  and 
struggle;  a  year  in  which  black  people  must 
channel  their  alienation  and  bitterness  to 
positive  efforts  for  change.  It  is  a  year  in 
which  all  Americans  must  strive  to  recap- 
ture the  faltering  ideals  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty and  equal  rights.  It  is  a  year  in  which  a 
nation  concerned  with  the  loss  of  rights  in 
Poland  must  also  become  concerned  with 
the  threat  to  civil  rights  here  at  home. 


THE    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOP- 
MENT CRISIS  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  9,  1982,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation."  and 
Government  Processes,  of  which  Sena- 
tor Percy  is  the  chairman  and  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member,  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  "Research  and  De- 
velopment: The  Role  of  the  Public  and 
Private  Sectors." 

This  hearing  occurs  at  a  time  when 
it  is  increasingly  important  that  public 
policymakers  listen  more  carefully  to 
what  the  scientific  and  technical  com- 
munity is  saying  about  our  competi- 
tive position  with  regard  to  R.  &  D. 
and  industrial  innovation. 

We  are  witnessing  today  a  wholesale 
retreat  in  the  Federal  role  in  civilian 
research  and  development  in  the 
United  States.  This  retreat  manifests 
itself  in  the  shrinking  amount  of  re- 
search support  available  to  our  univer- 
sities, our  private  nonprofit  research 
laboratories,  and  our  national  multi- 
program  laboratories. 

It  is  as  if  we  had  decided  that  in- 
quiry into  the  unknown  is  irrelevant 
to  the  removal  of  hunger,  disease,  and 


poverty  from  the  world.  Indeed  just 
the  opposite  is  true.  Research  has 
given  us  knowledge,  knowledge  has 
given  us  technology,  and  technology 
has  revolutionized  and  is  continuing  to 
revolutionize  the  world.  Consider  that 
within  a  single  lifetime,  agriculture, 
the  original  basis  of  civilization,  has 
lost  its  dominance  in  nation  after 
nation.  Today,  in  a  dozen  major  coun- 
tries, agriculture  employs  fewer  than 
15  percent  of  the  economically  active 
population.  In  the  United  States  the 
figure  is  below  6  percent  and  is  still 
shrinking,  while  agricultural  produc- 
tivity expands. 

THE  BEMEFITS  OF  TECKNOLOCY 

The  symbols  of  technology  are  no 
longer  just  images  of  smoky  steel 
plants  or  the  clanking  noises  of  an 
automobile  assembly  line.  Rather  the 
symbols  of  technology  today  include 
the  relative  silence  and  clean  sur- 
roundings of  the  advanced  technologi- 
cal processes  involving  space  technolo- 
gy, electronics,  and  gene-splicing. 

This  ongoing  technological  revolu- 
tion is  not  a  historical  anomaly.  Just 
as  our  first  human  ancestors  were 
driven  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about 
what  lay  beyond  that  next  hill  or 
valley,  just  as  Columbus,  Vespucci. 
and  Cabot  were  driven  to  venture 
beyond  the  horizon,  mankind  is  driven 
by  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  explore 
the  unknown.  Our  job  must  be  to  nur- 
ture the  inquisitive  and  inventive 
mind,  not  to  stifle  it.  When  we  do  nur- 
ture it  the  results  may  not  be  predict- 
able, but  the  benefits  can  be  Incalcula- 
ble. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  in 
the  field  of  transportation  over  the 
past  100  years.  First,  recall  that  it  took 
the  human  race  millions  of  years  to 
get  to  the  point  where  man  could 
travel  at  a  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour. 
That  was  in  the  1880's.  It  took  less 
than  60  years  thereafter  to  quadruple 
the  limit  so  that  by  1938  airborne  man 
was  cracking  the  400  mph  line;  in  an- 
other 20  years  the  limit  was  doubled 
again;  by  the  1960's  rocket  planes  ap- 
proached speeds  of  4.000  mph;  and 
men  in  space  capsules  were  circling 
the  Earth  at  18,000  mph.  And  even 
those  who  had  the  vision  to  be  able  to 
imagine  such  machines  could  not  fore- 
see all  the  benefits  that  would  arise 
from  their  development.  The  spinoffs 
from  the  American  space  program, 
which  includes  the  development  of  the 
field  of  microelectronics  and  the  cre- 
ation of  powerful,  portable,  and  low- 
cost  computers,  have  led  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  communications  that  will 
change  the  way  we  live  and  work  from 
now  on. 

We  are  living  today  at  a  time  of  aus- 
terity. We  are  looking  toward  rigorous 
cost  accounting  in  the  justification  of 
the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  and 
that  is  not  bad.  But  research  is  not 
amenable  to  the  rigors  of  cost  account- 
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Ing.  We  XDAy  start  off  looking  for  one 
thing  and  find  another.  Sir  Alexander 
Fleming,  through  an  accidental  discov- 
ery in  1929  that  green  mold  slowed  the 
growth  and  reproduction  of  bacteria, 
began  the  research  that  ended  with 
the  discovery  of  penicillin  and  the  de- 
velopment of  antibiotics.  And  Michael 
Faraday's  experiments,  that  ended 
with  the  principle  of  the  discovery  of 
electromagnetism  and  the  dynamo,  set 
the  stage  for  the  development  of  new 
industries  that  all  electrical  engineers 
in  particular,  are  familiar  with.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  story  about  a  famous  ex- 
chsuige  between  Benjamin  Disraeli 
and  Michael  Faraday  regarding  the  in- 
vention of  the  dynamo.  After  Disraeli 
had  Inspected  this  earliest  of  genera- 
tors he  pointedly  asked  Faraday, 
"What  good  is  this?"  To  which  Fara- 
day replied.  "What  good  is  a  baby,  Mr. 
Disraeli?"  The  point  of  that  story  is 
that  one  cannot  judge  the  potential  of 
a  new  discovery  or  of  a  new  idea  any 
more  than  one  can  judge  the  potential 
of  a  baby. 

Our  prosperity,  our  national  securi- 
ty, our  industrial  strength  have  come 
about  because  we  were  willing  to 
invest  in  research  into  the  unknown 
and  that  willingness  has  paid  hand- 
some dividends.  Let  me  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

In  1843  the  U.S.  Congress  actively 
supported  the  development  of  the  first 
practical  application  of  electic  energy 
with  a  grant  of  $30,000  to  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  to  construct  a  telegraph  line 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
Within  20  years  no  developed  area  in 
the  United  States  was  without  tele- 
graphic service  and  submarine  cables 
were  in  regular  operation  under  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  In  some  sense,  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  communica- 
tions revolution  that  we  are  experienc- 
ing today. 

In  1956  John  Bardeen,  William 
Shockley,  and  Walter  Brattain  shared 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  physics  for  their 
invention  of  the  traiisistor.  Subse- 
quent Government  policies  on  military 
procurement  had  a  major  effect  on 
the  development  of  the  semiconductor 
industry  thereafter,  an  industry  which 
has  become  a  mainstay  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

In  1964  Charles  Townes  became  a  co- 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  re- 
search on  the  maser  and  laser.  Today 
laser  technology  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
activltes  ranging  from  brain  surgery  to 
optical  scanners  in  supermarkets. 

Norman  Borlaug  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1970  for  his  work  on  the 
development  of  high-yield  grains. 
That  research  was  not  only  used  in 
this  country,  but  was  exported  abroad 
where  it  provided  the  basis  for  the 
Green  Revolution  that  fed  a  hungry 
world. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on,  but  the 
point  is  obvious.  Research,  and  the 
technology  we  develop  to  exploit  the 


fruits  of  that  research,  has  made 
America  the  wealthiest,  most  power- 
ful, and  most  productive  Nation  on 
Earth.  R.  «&  D.  supported  by  both 
Government  and  private  sources  has 
transformed  the  United  States  into 
the  dominant  technological  force  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  key  to  our  produc- 
tivity and  to  our  ability  to  compete 
successfully  in  a  highly  competitive 
world  market.  Let  us.  therefore,  exam- 
ine what  has  been  happening  with  re- 
spect to  productivity  in  the  United 
States  and  investment  in  R.  &  D. 

U.S.  SLIPPAGE 

Between  1961  and  1978  the  annual 
productivity  gain  in  manufacturing 
averaged  3  percent  in  the  United 
States.  This  should  be  compared  to  an 
average  gain  of  9  percent  in  Japan, 
and  5  percent  in  Germany.  Moreover, 
total  U.S.  private  sector  productivity 
has  actually  declined  in  recent  years. 
That  decline  in  productivity  has  cost 
us  2  million  jobs  since  1970.  That  fact 
makes  me  extremely  concerned,  espe- 
cially with  unemployment  hovering  at 
the  9-percent  mark  in  this  country 
today,  but  we  cannot  sit  around  wring- 
ing our  hands.  The  Japanese  are  pres- 
ently outproducing  us  in  a  number  of 
areas. 

We  are  being  challenged  as  we  never 
have  been  before.  But  let  me  tell  you 
something.  I  welcome  the  challenge 
t)ecause  given  the  proper  tools.  Ameri- 
cans can  still  outwork,  outproduce, 
outinnovate,  and  outcompete  anyone 
on  the  face  of  this  planet.  But  If  we 
are  going  to  do  it,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  turn  around  some  worrisome  trends 
that  are  occurring  in  the  United 
States  today— trends  that  indicate  lag- 
ging capital  investment,  shortsighted 
management,  lagging  human  re- 
sources, and  most  important  of  all, 
slippage  in  our  commitment  to  main- 
tain and  extend  the  amount  of  re- 
search and  development  necessary  to 
stay  ahead  in  the  technological  race. 

In  capital  investment  we  were  first 
in  the  world  in  1963.  By  1975  we  had 
slipped  to  sixth  place  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  Europeans  are  increasing  their 
per  capita  investment  in  industrial 
plant  and  equipment  at  a  rate  which  is 
double  ours  and  the  Japanese  are 
doing  so  at  a  rate  which  is  five  times 
ours.  We  need  to  encourage  savings 
and  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  by 
voodoo  economics. 

We  have  to  educate  our  corporate 
managers  to  look  beyond  the  planning 
horizon  of  3  or  4  years.  The  economist 
Edwin  Mansfield  has  shown  that  there 
is  a  direct  relation  between  the 
amount  of  long-term  basic  research 
carried  out  by  an  indtistry  or  firm  and 
its  rate  of  productivity  increase,  all 
other  things  l>eing  constant.  The 
short-term,  bottom  line  mentality 
must  be  refocused  toward  the  future. 
Short-term  advantages  can  evaporate 
almost  overnight  and  can  have  a  dev- 


astating impact  on  our  national  securi- 
ty,      ^ 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  A 
recent  Rand  report  discusses  the  diffi- 
culties the  Soviets  had  until  the  early 
1970"s  in  trying  to  develop  equipment 
for  grinding  precision  miniature  ball 
bearings  which  are  important  in  cur- 
rent missile  guidance  systems.  Within 
less  than  a  decade,  the  Soviets  are  now 
claiming  to  have  developed  high  preci- 
sion machine  tools  capable  of  turning 
out  miniature  ball  bearings  with  toler- 
ances of  two  ten-thousands  of  1  milli- 
meter. These  are  closer  tolerances, 
they  claim,  than  Western  equipment 
allows. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  If  we  sit 
back  and  try  to  rest  on  the  technologi- 
cal laurels  we  have,  we  will  find  the 
leaves  of  our  laurels  plucked  away  one 
by  one.  Unfortunately,  when  one  sees 
what  we  have  been  doing  with  respect 
to  human  resources  and  investments 
in  R.  &  D.  over  the  past  10  or  15  years, 
it  appears  that  we  have,  indeed,  been 
sitting  down  on  the  job.  And,  I  might 
add  that  if  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's philosophy  and  budget  continue 
to  be  accepted,  we  will  go  rapidly  from 
a  position  of  sitting  down  to  a  position 
of  lying  prostrate  before  the  world. 

Over  the  past  15  years  the  propor- 
tion of  America's  GNP  invested  in  re- 
search and  development  has  steadily 
declined— dropping  more  than  20  per- 
cent since  1965.  During  that  same 
period  and  by  that  same  measure,  the 
Soviet  Union's  R.  &  D.  investment  has 
climbed  by  21  percent,  Japan's  has 
risen  by  27  percent,  and  West  Germa- 
ny's by  41  percent.  Over  the  12-year 
period.  1968-1980,  investment  in  indus- 
try in  basic  research  as  a  fraction  of 
net  sales  declined  by  32  percent. 

Similarly,  investment  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  basic  research  as  a 
fraction  of  the  Federal  budget  de- 
clined 27  percent  over  the  same  period. 
Overall,  R.  &  D.  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  fraction  of  the 
Federal  budget  decreased  36  percent. 
There  are  other  worrisome  indicators 
as  well.  At  a  time  when  domestic  U.S. 
patents  have  decreased  by  almost  25 
percent.  U.S.  patents  of  foreign  origin 
have  increased  by  more  than  70  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  foreign  origin  share  of 
total  U.S.  patents  increased  from  20 
percent  in  1966  to  36  percent  in  1977. 
On  top  of  this,  we  must  remember 
that  much  of  the  R.  de  D.  in  the 
United  States  supported  by  Govern- 
ment is  for  defense  purposes.  If  we 
look  only  at  civilian  R.  &  D..  then  we 
see  that  as  a  percent  of  GNP.  civilian 
R.  &  D.  in  the  United  States  rose  only 
10  percent  during  the  past  14  years;  in 
West  Germany  it  rose  30  percent,  and 
in  Japan  it  rose  25  percent.  Is  it  any 
wonder  therefore,  that  during  the 
same  period  manfacturing  productivi- 
ty   rose    30    percent    in    the    United 
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States,  85  percent  in  Germany, 
290  percent  in  Japan? 

With  statistics  like  these,  with  the 
luiowledge  that  40  to  60  percent  of  all 
technological  advances  occur  as  a 
result  of  doing  basic  research,  and 
with  studies  showing  that  advances  in 
knowledge  constitute  the  single  most 
important  source  of  productivity  gain 
in  economic  expansion,  does  it  make 
sense  to  have  a  hands-off  national 
policy  on  R.  &  D.?  Does  it  make  sense 
to  have  a  policy  that  removes  the 
prime  source  of  investment  in  basic  re- 
search, the  Federal  Government,  from 
a  good  part  of  the  game,  in  the  hope 
that  private  industry  will  take  up  the 
slack?  I  submit  that  to  even  ask  the 
question  is  to  already  give  the  answer, 
and  the  answer  is  a  resounding  "no." 

In  addition  to  the  huge  underinvest- 
ment in  R.  dc  D.,  that  has  been  occur- 
ring in  the  United  States  over  the  past 
15  years,  we  zie  failing  to  produce  the 
technical  people  that  we  need  to  sus- 
tain needed  increases  in  productivity 
and  to  make  advances  in  knowledge 
that  will  be  the  basis  for  our  economic 
prosperity  and  national  security  in  the 
coming  decades. 

For  example,  last  year  American  col- 
leges and  universities  granted  58,000 
degrees  in  engineering.  By  contrast, 
Japan,  with  roughly  half  our  popula- 
tion, graduated  74,000,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  graduated  about  300,000  engi- 
neers. In  the  field  of  computer  science 
there  is  an  estimated  demand  for 
54.000  graduates  at  the  bachelor's 
level,  but  we  are  only  supplying  13,000 
graduates.  The  estimated  demand  at 
the  master's  level  is  for  34,000  people, 
we  are  only  graduating  3,400,  and  at 
the  doctoral  level  the  estimated 
demand  is  1,300,  whereas  last  year  we 
only  graduated  330. 

The  intense  demand  for  technically 
trained  people  has  resulted  in  high 
salaries  that  are  luring  faculty  and 
graduate  students  away  from  even  our 
best  universities.  The  result  is  unfilled 
faculty  positions  in  our  Nation's  engi- 
neering colleges,  and  a  dramatic  drop 
in  the  number  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing students  who  are  going  on  for  ad- 
vanced degrees.  In  1979  for  example,  a 
full  46  percent  of  U.S.  doctoral  degrees 
in  engineering  went  to  foreign  stu- 
dents—two-thirds of  whom  were  study- 
ing here  on  temporary  visas. 

To  complete  this  dismal  picture, 
there  is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
research  labs  and  instrumentation  in 
American  universities  are  rapidly  be- 
coming obsolete.  According  to  an 
ASEE  assessment,  the  engineering 
teaching  equipment  found  in  most  uni- 
versity labs  is  20  to  30  years  old  and 
equipment  to  teach  new  growth  tech- 
nologies is  almost  nonexistent.  Few 
colleges  and  universities  can  afford  ex- 
pensive computer-aided  design  or  com- 
puter-aided manufacturing  teaching 
equipment.  Yet,  without  such  modern 
equipment  efficiency  of  output  is  sac- 


rificed, promising  areas  of  research  are 
foreclosed,  and  the  ability  of  our  uni- 
versities to  attract  and  retain  top-qual- 
ity professors  and  graduate  students  is 
further  diminished. 

THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  RESPONSE 

In  the  face  of  the  international  chal- 
lenge that  I  have  outlined,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  clear  indication  that  an  ex- 
panded national  R.  &  D.  effort  is 
needed  to  shore  up  our  productivity, 
strengthen  our  national  defense,  and 
halt  the  scientific  braindrain.  what 
has  been  the  response  of  the  Reagan 
administration?  Let  us  examine  four 
specific  areas:  Energy,  space,  science 
education,  and  the  national  labs. 

ENERGY 

For  over  3  years  I  worked,  and  jaw- 
boned, and  cajoled  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration to  increase  its  funding  in 
energy  R.  &  D.  in  the  areas  of  solar 
and  renewables  and  conservation.  My 
goal  was  to  have  this  R.  &  D.  funded 
at  a  level  which  would  represent  at 
least  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  our 
annual  oQ  import  bill  which  was 
projected  to  be  about  $80  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  We  finally  got  this 
amount  and  a  bit  more  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  request  submitted  in 
January  1981— about  $777  million  in 
solar  and  renewable  energy  R.  &  D. 
and  $336  million  for  energy  conserva- 
tion R.  8t  D.  And  then  what  hap- 
pened? 

At  a  time  when  the  Pentagon  was 
asking  for  billions  more  for  defense— a 
goodly  portion  of  which  was  justified 
on  the  grounds  of  maintaining  our 
access  to  foreign  oil  supplies,  the  new 
administration  cut  $487  million  or  62 
percent  from  solar  and  renewable  R. 
&  D.  and  $248  million  or  74  percent 
from  energy  conservation  R.  &  D.  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  That  was  in  the  re- 
vised fiscal  year  1981  budget  submis- 
sion by  President  Reagan,  presented 
to  the  Congress  on  March  15,  1981. 

On  September  15,  1981,  another  re- 
vised budget  submission  came  along 
calling  for  additional  cuts  of  12  per- 
cent across  the  board.  In  trying  to  save 
some  of  these  programs.  Congress  de- 
ferred funding  for  some  programs 
from  1981  to  1982.  Thus,  for  fiscal 
year  1982  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  R.  &  D.  in  solar  and  other  re- 
newables Is  $374  million,  while  R.  it 
D.  funds  for  conservation  for  fiscal 
year  1982  amount  to  $144  million. 
DOE'S  own  Energy  Research  and  Advi- 
sory Board  (ERAB)  disagreed  with 
these  cuts.  In  their  report  of  Novem- 
ber 1981  they  stated  that: 

.  .  .  R&D  funding  for  energy  conservation 
and  end-use  technology  is  underfunded,  par- 
ticularly when  compared  with  funding  levels 
for  supply  technologies.  A  balance  .  .  . 
should  be  achieved  by  increases  in  funds  al- 
located to  buildings  and  community  systems 
and  industrial  conservation. 

So,  what  is  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's response  to  the  ERAB  report's 
recommendations?  In  fiscal  year  1983 


the  Reagan  administration  is  request- 
ing a  total  of  only  $18  million  for 
energy  conservation  R.  &  D..  which  is 
a  cut  of  87.5  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  a  cut  of  95  percent  from  the 
original  Carter  fiscal  year  1982  figure. 
All  this  at  a  time  when  the  Japanese 
Government  has  doubled  its  invest- 
ment in  conservation,  France's  invest- 
ment has  increased  221  percent,  and 
Germany's  commitment  increased  66 
percent  to  a  level  of  $1  billion.  In  the 
case  of  solar  and  renewables  R.  &  D. 
the  Reagan  figure  for  fiscal  year  1983 
is  $83  million.  That  represents  a  cut  of 
78  percent  from  the  amount  available 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  represents 
nearly  a  90-percent  cut  from  the  origi- 
nal Carter  fiscal  year  1982  figures. 

The  impact  of  these  cuts  is  incalcu- 
lable. The  programs  that  are  being 
zeroed  out  include  the  industrial 
energy  conservation  program,  the 
transportation  energy  conservation 
program,  which  includes  the  all-elec- 
tric and  hybrid  vehicle  research  and 
development,  the  buildings  and  com- 
munity systems  conservation  research 
program,  which  includes  the  energy 
efficient  buildings  research  program 
at  the  Lawrence-Berkeley  Laboratory, 
and  the  energy  storage  program, 
which  includes  long-term,  high-risk 
battery  R.  &c  D.  that  could  make  elec- 
tric vehicles  and  utility  load-leveling 
devices  possible,  as  well  as  eliminate 
some  of  the  practical  difficulties  that 
arise  from  the  use  of  solar  and  renew- 
able energy  technologies  because  of 
their  Intermittency. 

These  budget  cuts  may  be  pennywise 
in  this  year's  budget,  but  they  are  ab- 
solutely pound  stupid  for  the  long- 
term  interests  of  this  Nation.  Cutting 
basic  research  funding  of  this  type  is 
almost  guaranteed  to  prolong  the  de- 
pendency of  the  free  world  on  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  and  the  mammoth  outflow 
of  money  that  goes  with  it. 

The  energy  efficient  buildings  re- 
search program  at  the  Lawrence- 
Berkeley  Laboratory  has  a  1.000-to-l 
potential  return  on  investment.  It  has 
been  costing  the  Nation  less  than  $10 
million  aimuaJly,  but  has  been  produc- 
ing technology  and  knowledge  which 
have  the  potential  of  saving  consum- 
ers and  business  more  than  $10  billion 
armually.  None  of  this  research  is 
likely  to  be  taken  over  by  the  private 
sector.  For  less  than  $1  million,  this 
program  produced  an  irmovatlon  in 
high-frequency  ballasts  for  fluorescent 
lamps  that  advanced  the  adoption  of 
these  ballasts  by  5  to  10  years  and 
saved  the  U.S.  ballast  industry  from 
severe  foreign  competition.  The  elec- 
trical savings  are  about  35  percent. 
The  importance  of  that  figure  be- 
comes obvious  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
electricity  used  to  run  fluorescent 
lamps  in  1981  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately the  output  of  40  base-load 
powerplants     and     costs     businesses 


nearly  $10  billion.  So  every  10-percent 
gain  in  efficiency  saves  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  and  the  equivalent  output 
of  four  powerplants. 

The  industrial  energy  conservation 
program  also  has  major  achievements 
to  its  credit.  It  produced  innovations 
in  coil  coating,  textile  foam  finishing, 
crop  residue  grain  dryers,  granulated 
fertilizer  production,  efficient  slot 
forge  furnaces,  high  temperature  recu- 
perators, and  cogeneration.  The  poten- 
tial energy  savings  coming  out  of  this 
program  were  of  the  order  of  many 
tens  of  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  equiv- 
alent per  year,  and  of  course,  these  are 
savings  that  would  occur  every  year 
once  the  innovation  is  in  place.  All  this 
for  an  investment  which  last  year 
amounted  to  less  than  $50  million. 
Once  again,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  projects  that  were  being  worked 
on  under  this  program  would  be  taken 
over  by  private  industry. 

In  the  case  of  the  energy  storage 
program,  the  decision  by  the  Reagan 
administration  to  zero  this  program 
out  is  particularly  egregious  in  my 
view.  We  are  presently  in  the  middle 
of  a  technological  race  to  develop  a 
suitable  battery  capable  of  being  used 
in  electric  vehicles  or  in  utility  load- 
leveling  markets.  A  number  of  labora- 
tories in  Western  Europe.  Japan,  and 
the  United  States  have  entered  this 
competition,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
worldwide  renaissance  in  battery  tech- 
nologies. About  10  advanced  battery 
systems  are  being  developed  for  this 
application  and  many  technical  ad- 
vances have  been  made. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
estimates  that  92  percent  of  the  non- 
commercial driving  in  the  United 
States  is  done  within  20  miles  of  our 
homes.  General  Motors  and  Ford  have 
said  that  they  intend  to  market  elec- 
tric vehicles  as  soon  as  battery  tech- 
nology permits.  However,  the  techni- 
cal barriers  are  numerous  and  diffi- 
cult. There  are  cost  barriers  making 
for  narrow  profit  margins.  There  are 
technical  risks.  The  potential  savings 
by  the  year  2000  could  amount  to  over 
400  million  barrels  of  oil  equivalent 
per  year,  not  to  mention  the  possibili- 
ty that  powerplants  which  are  cur- 
rently being  planned  might  not  have 
to  be  built,  thereby  freeing  up  a  huge 
amount  of  Investment  capital  for 
other  purposes. 

Does  the  administration  really,  seri- 
ously believe  that  the  private  sector 
will  take  up  the  slack  in  all  these  sci- 
entific areas  that  are  being  abandoned 
with  such  dispatch? 

Here's  what  DOE's  Energy  Research 
and  Advisory  Board  said  about  the 
new  policy: 

ERAB  is  concerned  that  some  energy 
R&D  of  great  potential  significance  for  the 
achievement  of  the  nation's  energy  goals 
will  fall  between  Federal  and  industry  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  new  policy  recognizes  that  private  in- 
dustry   cannot    be    expected    to    do    basic 


energy  research  or  projects  of  a  long-term, 
higher  risk  character,  but  there  are  other 
circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  unrealis- 
tic to  expect  timely  and  effective  assump- 
tion by  industry  of  R&D  responsibilities  ab- 
dicated by  the  government,  however  worthy 
the  projects  involved,  and  despite  the  provi- 
sion of  new  generous  tax  incentives. 

Thus.  I  ask  again.  Should  our  future 
be  determined  only  by  the  private  sec- 
tor's response  to  the  level  of  market 
prices  for  commodities  like  oil?  I 
submit  this  is  risky  at  best,  and  may 
be  downright  dangerous  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country.  We  need  look 
no  further  than  to  an  unusually 
candid  interview  given  to  a  pro-govern- 
ment Saudi  newspaper  in  Jidda  by 
Sheik  Ahmad  Yamani.  In  the  inter- 
view, he  stated  that  Saudi  Arabia  has 
opposed  recent  petroleimi  price  in- 
creases because  increases  in  1979  and 
1980,  "caused  a  great  rush  toward  in- 
vestment in  energy  technologies,  with 
the  aim  of  reducing  consumption  and 
developing  alternative  energy 
sources.  .  .  .  This  has  resulted  in  a 
drop  in  OPEC's  share  of  the  market 
from  31  million  barrels  per  day  in 
1979,  to  less  than  24  million  barrels  a 
day  this  year".  Yamini  goes  on  to  say 
that  such  Western  actions  could  fur- 
ther reduce  OPEC's  leverage  in  the 
future  which  would  mean  "the  end  of 
the  organization".  He  finally  adds  that 
keeping  prices  low  enough  "to  curb  in- 
vestment in  alternative  sources",  will 
insure  continued  Western  dependence 
and  Saudi  Arabia  "will  be  assured  of 
obtaining  income  sufficient  to  meet  its 
financial  requirements  for  the  next  20 
or  30  years."  Well,  its  all  in  that  state- 
ment. If  we  refuse  to  be  farsighted 
enough  to  provide  investment  in  alter- 
native sources  and  in  conservation  in 
order  to  keep  up  our  technological 
base  and  prepare  us  to  switch  to  alter- 
native fuels  in  the  future,  we  will  be 
forever  condemned  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  OPEC  oil  producers  who  are 
honest  enough  to  state  that  they 
intend  to  keep  the  price  low  enough  so 
that  any  strategy  for  obtaining  alter- 
natives through  market  forces  will 
faU. 

SPACE 

If  you  think  that  what  the  Reagan 
administration  is  doing  to  energy  R.  & 
D.  is  ridiculous,  wait  till  you  examine 
their  decisions  on  the  space  program. 
The  fiscal  year  1983  budget  for  space 
shows  sharp  reductions  for  the  plane- 
tary program.  The  Galileo  program  is 
now  the  only  remaining  U.S.  planetary 
program  in  development.  The  Venus 
orbiting  imaging  radar  mission  which 
was  postponed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration last  year,  is  canceled  this  year 
and  the  fiscal  year  1982  operating  plan 
deletes  the  $10  million  provided  by 
Congress  for  this  project.  They  are 
even  cutting  the  research  and  analysis 
line  items  for  planetary  programs;  The 
argument  has  been  made  that  the 
United  States  can  forego  planetary  ex- 
ploration for  the  next  decade  because 


we  still  have  a  great  deal  of  data  from 
past  spacecraft  to  analyze,  but  now 
the  funding  is  being  cut  for  this  data 
analysis  function.  In  addition,  some  of 
the  older  space  probes  which  continue 
to  return  data  from  their  locations  in 
space  may  be  turned  off  because  of  in- 
sufficient funds  for  continued  tracking 
and  data  acquisition.  This  action 
would  affect  Pioneer- 10  which  is  now 
the  farthest  manmade  object  from 
Earth.  Funds  have  also  been  cut  for 
technology  transfer  and  technology 
utilization  programs,  as  well  as  for  the 
construction  and  launching  of  a  satel- 
lite to  test  new  advances  in  communi- 
cation. Last,  but  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  our  economy,  aeronautics  re- 
search and  technology  has  been  cut  by 
more  than  one-third  from  NASA's 
original  request  to  OMB— this  for  a 
program  which  helped  us  to  achieve 
and  maintain  our  technological  lead  in 
commercial  aircraft  around  the  world 
and  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
still  says  is  important  to  our  national 
security.  And  I  say  "of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  our  economy"  because  sales 
abroad  of  U.S.  aircraft  are  second  only 
to  agriculture  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  tally  sheets.  Is  this  the  time  to 
cut  back  on  aeronautics  research,  at  a 
time  when  the  Euro];>eans  are  chal- 
lenging us  with  the  development  of 
the  airbus,  when  the  Japanese  and 
even  the  Brazilians  are  thinking  of 
laurching  major  forays  into  the  inter- 
national aircraft  market?  I  submit 
once  again  the  answer  is  "no." 

And.  more  generally,  what  about  all 
of  the  technological  spinoffs  from  the 
space  program  that  have  helped  to 
raise  our  standard  of  living  and  that 
have  kept  us  ahead  in  the  internation- 
al race  for  technological  supremacy?  I 
am  talking  about  satellite  communica- 
tions technology,  the  microelectronics 
industry,  and  hundreds  of  new  con- 
sumer items  based  upon  new  materials 
for  packaging  and  clothing.  Is  turning 
off  this  type  of  activity  what  we 
should  be  doing  at  a  time  of  increasing 
international  competitiveness?  Is  this 
what  you  would  call  leadership,  fore- 
sight, and  orientation  toward  the 
future?  Not  in  my  book. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

The  administration  claims  that  it  is 
interested  in  the  future.  That  it  is  in- 
terested in  supporting  long-term,  high- 
risk,  potentially  high  payoff  R.  &;  D. 
activities  which  the  private  sector  will 
not  support.  They  like  to  point  to  the 
increase  in  the  budget  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation,  which  is  up  by  7.7 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1983  over  fiscal 
year  1982  if  you  do  not  take  inflation 
into  account.  What  the  administration 
prefers  to  ignore  is  the  zeroing  out  of 
NSF's  request  for  funds  to  upgrade 
university  laboratories  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  70-percent  reduction  that 
they  forced  on  NSF  in  the  science  edu- 
cation budget.  Now  is  not  that  a  won- 
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derful  way  of  insuring  that  we  will  get 
the  amount  of  engineers  and  hard  sci- 
entists that  we  are  going  to  need  in 
the  future?  I  wonder  if  the  administra- 
tion is  considering  population  and  de- 
mographics. The  birth  rate  has  gone 
down  and  college-age  populations  are 
going  to  be  decreasing  for  a  number  of 
years  into  the  future.  Besides  that, 
only  6  percent  of  U.S.  college  gradu- 
ates are  engineers  or  hard  scientists, 
as  opposed  to  over  35  percent  in  West 
Germany,  or  20  percent  in  Japan.  We 
are  right  to  be  concerned  as  to  wheth- 
er we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand 
for  technical  people  in  the  future.  We 
are  also  right  to  be  concerned  about 
whether  we  will  continue  to  have  the 
kind  of  social  and  political  climate  in 
the  United  States  that  is  supportive  of 
the  work  of  technical  people.  All  of 
this  requires  better  scientific  and  tech- 
nological literacy  within  our  popula- 
tion. But  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few 
million  dollars  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation  the  administration  is  will- 
ing to  give  up  on  attempts  to  create 
more  scientifically  and  technologically 
minded  young  people.  That  says  a 
great  deal  about  the  administration's 
attitude  toward  the  technical  manpow- 
er of  tomorrow. 

TBK  NATIONAL  LABS 

What  about  the  technical  manpower 
of  today?  Here  is  what  is  happening  at 
our  national  laboratories.  At  Argonne, 
which  is  deeply  involved  in  energy  and 
environmental  research,  600  positions 
already  have  been  cut.  The  laborato- 
ry's Director  says  600  additional  em- 
ployees may  have  to  be  laid  off.  At 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  270 
of  3,600  employees  have  been  laid  off 
and  officials  say  further  cuts  may 
eliminate  25  percent  of  the  work  force 
within  the  year.  At  the  Fermi  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory,  which  I  talked 
about  earlier,  the  staff  was  trimmed 
by  200  people  after  the  March  budget 
projections,  about  12  percent  of  the 
staff.  The  laboratory's  Deputy  Direc- 
tor has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  an 
additional  200  to  300  people  may  be  let 
go  in  a  worst-case  situation.  At  the 
NASA  Lewis  Laboratory  in  Cleveland, 
a  center  which  employs  2,700  persons, 
and  which  some  years  ago  employed 
5,500,  more  than  200  full-time  equiva- 
lent slots  are  scheduled  for  the  ax  in 
1983.  The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
at  Pasadena  may  end  up  having  so 
little  to  do  because  of  the  cutbacks  in 
the  planetary  program  at  NASA  that 
its  best  people  will  inevitably  start 
drifting  away. 

The  administration  seems  not  to  re- 
alize that  it  takes  8  to  9  years  to 
produce  a  Ph.  D.  scientist,  and  years 
and  years  and  years  to  assemble  a  top- 
notch  research  team  and  carry  a  proj- 
ect to  fruition.  When  funding  disap- 
pears even  for  a  year,  so  do  the  people, 
they  cannot  just  sit  and  wait,  highly 
competent  teams  breakup,  teams  that 
are  valuable  national  resources— and 
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you  cannot  necessarily  bring  them 
back  without  additional  years  of  build- 
up later  on. 

As  Dr.  John  McCarthy,  head  of  the 
NASA-L«wis  Laboratory  put  it: 

It  is  time  that  this  country  came  to  its 
senses  and  supported  the  vital  research  and 
technology  necessary  for  national  economic 
health.  Cyclical,  inadequate  funding  is  the 
road  to  disaster. 

He  is  absolutely  right.  This  Nation  is 
what  It  is  because  we  have  from  our 
founding  days  put  more  effort  into 
pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge, of  learning  the  new  and  putting 
it  to  work,  than  any  nation  in  history. 

WHY  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  OF  RESEARCH  IS 
NECESSARY 

The  mood  in  this  administration, 
and  in  many  places  outside  it,  that 
Government  should  leave  well  enough 
alone,  even  in  the  R.  &  D.  area.  In 
answer  to  that  let  me  quote  what 
President  Harry  Truman  said  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1945,  only  3  weeks  after  VJ 
Day: 

F*rogress  in  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment is  an  indispensible  condition  to  the 
future  welfare  and  security  of  the  nation. 
No  nation  can  maintain  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world  of  today,  unless  it  develops 
to  the  full  its  scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources. No  government  adequately  meets 
its  responsibilities  unless  it  generously  and 
intelligently  supports  the  work  of  science  in 
university,  industry,  and  in  its  own  laborato- 
ries. 

We  must  remember  that  much  in- 
dustrial R.  <fe  D.  is  devoted  simply  to 
meeting  the  requirements  of  Govern- 
ment regulation,  rather  than  to  the 
kinds  of  risk-taking  research  that 
promises  true  technological  break- 
throughs. Basic  research  by  definition 
will  rarely  result  in  an  immediately 
salable  end  product,  so  it  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  most  businesses.  But,  it  is  the 
new  information  that  comes  together 
that  makes  later  commerically  usable 
products  possible. 

Let  me  be  clear.  In  no  way  am  I  sug- 
gesting that  the  Government  should 
seek  either  to  compete  with,  or  sup- 
plant the  business  community's  re- 
search and  development  efforts.  Both 
efforts  should  be  complementary  and, 
wherever  possible,  symbiotic. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  giving  my 
views  on  what  is  wrong  with  our 
present  situation  in  the  area  of  science 
and  technology,  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
what,  specifically  we  ought  to  be  doing 
about  it. 

First.  Increase  financial  support  for 
scientific  and  technological  research. 
We  should  restore  funding  for  re- 
search programs  that  have  potentially 
high  payoffs  and  which  the  private 
sector  will  not  pick  up.  Government 
funding  for  basic  research  should  be 
stable  and  predictable,  and  should  be 
given  on  a  multiyear  basis  for  selected 
fields  of  particular  importance  to  the 


health  of  our  economy  or  national  se- 
curity. Such  stability  of  funding 
should  be  available  to  our  best  univer- 
sities, nonprofit  research  institutions, 
and  Government  laboratories.  In  addi- 
tion we  must  upgrade  the  equipment 
in  our  university  laboratories.  Finally, 
we  should  remove  artificial  impedi- 
ments to  increased  support  that  have 
hampered  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  support  basic  re- 
search along  a  sufficiently  wide  spec- 
trum. 

Second.  Alleviate  shortages  of  tech- 
nical personnel  with  advanced  train- 
ing, including  faculty  at  our  schools  of 
engineering.  Our  brightest  students 
should  be  given  incentives  to  go  on  to 
postgraduate  training,  and  our  scien- 
tists must  receive  adequate  compensa- 
tion commensurate  with  their  abilities 
and  contributions.  Incentives  for  in- 
dustry-endowed university  chairs  and/ 
or  the  use  of  industrial  laboratory 
equipment  for  graduate  training  and 
research  should  be  explored. 

Third.  Provide  incentives  for  better 
university-industry  cooperation  in 
areas  of  both  basic  and  applied  re- 
search. Industry  must  recognize  some 
responsibilities  to  support  the  training 
of  the  next  generation  of  scientists 
that  will  be  of  use  to  it.  and  the  uni- 
versities should  recognize  that  raising 
the  health  of  our  technology  is  part  of 
the  key  toward  increasing  the  econom- 
ic benefits  that  mean  more  support  for 
university  activities.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  insure  that  increased  univer- 
sity-industy  cooperation  does  not  lead 
to  a  significant  loss  of  university  inde- 
pendence to  play  its  traditional  role  of 
pursuing  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

Fourth.  Improve  and  expand  science 
and  mathematics  education  at  our  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools.  We  can 
build  the  society  of  the  future  only  if 
our  population  is  scientifically  and 
technologically  literate.  A  first  step  in 
this  direction  is  to  restore  the  science 
education  program  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  In  addition,  we 
must  explore  ways  of  increasing  the 
supply  and  training  of  science  and 
math  teachers  at  the  precollege  level. 

Fifth.  Improve  the  climate  for  re- 
search, development,  and  technologi- 
cal innovation  within  the  private 
sector.  We  should  seek  to  implement 
additional  incentives  for  R.  &  D.  wher- 
ever necessary  and  effective.  In  this 
regard,  a  reexamination  of  our  patent 
policy  would  be  valuable.  We  should 
also  reexamine  our  antitrust  laws  to 
see  if  we  have  unnecessarily  restricted 
cooperative  R.  &  D.  ventures  within 
industry. 

Sixth.  Develop  a  coherent  national 
science  and  technology  policy,  and 
raise  the  visibility  and  the  voice  of  the 
science  and  technology  community  in 
the  making  of  such  policy.  Decisions 
about  support  for  research  on  energy, 
space,  and  health  should  not  be  made 
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only  by  lawyers  and  accountants.  If 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  cannot  be  sufficiently  effective 
in  this  role  then  we  should  start  think- 
ing seriously  about  creating  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology as  a  focal  point  for  Federal 
nondefense  research  activities.  Such  a 
Department  could  probably  include 
the  present  Department  of  Energy's 
energy  research  and  development, 
NASA,  the  multiprogram  national 
labs,  NSF,  NOAA.  NBS.  possibly  the 
major  Federal  statistical  agencies,  and 
possibly  a  national  engineering  foun- 
dation to  do  for  applied  research  what 
NSF  has  done  for  basic  research. 

It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  some  of  the  above 
issues  in  the  near  future. 

Another  point:  From  all  the  above 
concerns,  and  through  all  the  genera- 
tions since  our  founding  days,  has 
come  the  matrix  of  new  ideas  that  has 
provided  the  new  industries,  the  new 
businesses,  and  products  and  services 
to  trade  not  only  domestically,  but  in 
international  commerce. 

That  has  meant  jobs,  employment, 
Americans  at  work  in  fields  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  follow.  Short-term  job 
protection  in  the  United  States  may 
benefit  from  tariffs  on  quotas  on  for- 
eign imports,  but  stable  long-term  jobs 
into  the  future  can  and  will  come  only 
from  our  willingness  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  world  in  information,  in  knowl- 
edge, in  new  ways  of  doing  things,  in 
out-inventing,  out-researching,  out-in- 
novating, and  out-producing  any  other 
nation  on  Earth.  We  will  not  maintain 
that  preeminence  by  default,  we  must 
earn  it.  It  is  the  key  to  jobs  for  the 
future  and  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
world. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sending  a  message  to  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  The  mes- 
sage is  that  greatness  cannot  emerge 
from  the  stifling  of  either  macro-  or 
micro-exploration  of  the  unknown  in 
the  name  of  economic  ideology;  that 
the  future  will  not  be  ours  if  we  seek 
only  the  return  of  the  past;  that  we 
have  cast  our  lot  as  a  people  and  a 
nation  with  giving  man  the  freedom 
and  the  resources  to  use  his  ingenuity 
to  find  a  better  way— and  that  our 
character  as  a  people  is  reflected  by 
our  commitment  to  this  ideal.* 


MORE  SOVIET  DISINFORMATION 
UNMASKED 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  Soviet 
doctrinal  concepts  have  long  called  for 
the  achievement  of  overall  military  su- 
periority. A  significant  part  of  the 
Soviet  effort  to  achieve  this  goal  is  fo- 
cused on  disrupting  Western  military 
programs.  To  this  end,  the  Soviets 
employ  a  variety  of  techniques  includ- 
ing disinformation,  propaganda,  diplo- 
matic pressure,  and  direct  threats,  and 


sabotage,  directed  against  government 
officials,  allies,  influential  individuals, 
organizations,  the  media,  and  acade- 
mia. 

The  disruptive— and  from  the  Soviet 
point  of  view,  successful— effects  have 
been  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  field,  begin- 
ning under  Stalin,  intensifying  under 
Khrushchev,  and  growing  more  so- 
phisticated under  Brezhnev.  The  fol- 
lowing comment  that  appeared  in 
Orbis  several  years  ago  on  activities  as- 
sociated with  the  resumption  of  at- 
mospheric nuclear  weapons  testing  in 
1961-62  illustrates  the  problem  and,  of 
special  interest,  the  Presidential  im- 
portance accorded  to  it: 

Khrushchev  savagely  shattered  the  nucle- 
ar test  moratorium  with  a  sixty-megaton 
monster  blast.  Washington  confidently  sat 
back  expecting  worldwide  protest  demon- 
strations. It  got  a  rude  shock;  the  protest 
demonstrations  came  only  when  President 
Kennedy  began  pondering  whether  Ameri- 
can security  required  new  tests.  As  a  result, 
the  President  appointed  his  brother.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  to  head  a  cabinet-level  study  of 
the  problem  of  subversion  and  the  Ameri- 
can tools  of  statecraft. 

More  recently,  the  Soviets  have  been 
employing  direct  influence  tactics  to 
block  NATO  theater  nuclear  force 
modernization.  While  some  data  has 
been  collected  and  published  to  show 
that  the  Soviet  propaganda  effort  is 
both  extensive  and  effective,  there  has 
been  no  known  effort  to  lay  out  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  Soviet  effort, 
assess  its  effectiveness,  and  identify 
approaches  that  can  be  undertaken  to 
counteract  such  efforts. 

A  brief  listing  of  possible  disinforma- 
tion cases  in  the  1960's  and  1970's  sug- 
gests that  the  Soviet  disinformation 
program  may  be  far  more  effective 
than  most  people  would  suspect,  and 
that  if  the  United  States  does  not 
begin  to  understand  this  and  learn 
how  to  counter  it,  all  major  U.S.  weap- 
ons programs  will  be  subject  to  effec- 
tive Soviet  manipulation. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Growing  Disinforma- 
tion Problem,"  that  was  published  this 
past  fall  in  the  International  Security 
Review.  This  article  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Douglass  describes  the  Soviet  appara- 
tus behind  these  efforts  and  presents 
actual  examples  where  Government 
and  private  industry  analyses  of  de- 
fense issues  have  been  grossly  mislead 
by  Soviet  disinformation. 

Douglass  became  intensely  interest- 
ed in  this  problem  several  years  ago 
when  he  began  to  suspect  problems  of 
accuracy  and  validity  with  various 
types  of  intelligence  data.  Further 
work  with  high  level  defectors  con- 
vinced him  of  both  the  need  to  care- 
fully scrutinize  all  data,  including  the 
sources  and  methods  by  which  it  was 
collected,  and  simultaneously  the  in- 
ability to  do  this  and  disinclination 
within  the  Government  to  take  the 
disinformation  problem  seriously.  One 


of  the  more  profound  statements  of 
the  problem,  was  the  very  succinct 
statement  by  the  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Counterintelligence  at  CIA, 
Mr.  Raymond  Rocca: 

So  we  come  to  the  real  question:  How  does 
one  get  people  at  the  political  level,  or  even 
at  the  high  or  medium-high  decisionmaking 
level  within  the  intelligence  organization  to 
recognize  that  deception  is  a  real  problem? 

It  seems  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
focus  some  attention  on  the  disinfor- 
mation problem.  The  attached  article 
sheds  important  light  on  the  growing 
problem  of  identifying  and  coping 
with  Soviet  propaganda  and  disinfor- 
mation. Dr.  Douglass  has  analyzed 
some  significant  and  heretofore  un- 
known cases  of  Soviet  disinformation. 
If  further  research  into  these  cases 
proves  that  Soviet  disinformation  has 
in  fact  been  as  effective  as  Douglass 
suggests,  then  the  problem  is  of 
utmost  seriousness  to  U.S.  national  se- 
curity. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Growing  Oisinporuation  Problem 
(By  Joseph  D.  Douglass.  Jr.) 

The  importance  of  being  sensitive  to 
Soviet-directed  disinformation  has  gained 
considerable  currency  over  the  past  few 
years.  For  many  years  the  topic  was  kept 
under  cover:  now  it  is  beginning  to  emerge 
and  find  its  way  into  the  popular  market 
with  such  books  as  77k  Spike,  into  military 
publications  such  as  TTie  Retired  Officer. 
which  as  recently  as  April  1981  had  a  disin- 
formation article  entitled,  "Russia's  Propa- 
ganda Machine";  and  into  such  specialized 
newsletters  as  the  Accurxicy  in  Media  Re- 
ports. 

Perhaps  the  major  reason  behind  this 
emergence  is  a  growing  concern  in  the  West 
over  the  possible  effectiveness  of  Soviet  dis- 
information in  disrupting  and  derailing 
Western  foreign  policy  and  national  securi- 
ty programs. 

For  example,  in  the  early  1970's,  the  KGB 
used  disinformation  to  bring  about  the  VS. 
decision  to  stop  its  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  (CBW)  research  and  preparedness 
activities.  The  result  of  this  now  is  seen  re- 
flected in  the  gross  U.S./Soviet  disparity  in 
CW  and  BW  capabilities. 

In  the  mid-1970's,  the  Soviets  carried  out 
a  massive  program  to  convince  the  United 
States  that  the  Soviet  Union  shared  certain 
U.S.  views  on  the  impossibility  of  nuclear 
war  and  on  the  need  to  limit  arms.  They 
denied  having  any  interest  In  a  first-strike 
capability  or  in  achieving  military  superiori- 
ty. This  disinformation,  if  that  is  what  it 
was.  most  likely  was  directed  at  countering 
new  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  programs  (e.g., 
the  B-1,  MX,  and  cruise  missile)  none  of 
which  has  yet  emerged  and  simultaneously 
at  lessening  the  impact  of  the  new  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  systems  (e.g..  SS-18.  SS-19. 
and  SS-20  missiles)  all  of  which  now  are 
operational.  These  possible  disinformation 
themes  were  accepted  without  question  in 
many  official  U.S.  circles. 

Later  in  the  1970's.  Soviet  disinformation 
efforts  became  most  blatant  in  opposing 
NATO  nuclear  modernization,  particularly 
the  neutron  bomb  and  long-range  theater 
nuclear  force  weapons. 

Of  special  concern  in  the  late  1970's  in  the 
political  area  was  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Soviets  in  denigrating  the  U.S.  image  in  the 
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critical  Middle  East,  and  especially  in  turn- 
ing major  portions  of  the  Moslem  communi- 
ty in  that  area  of  the  world  against  the 
United  States,  for  example,  by  accusing  the 
U.S.  of  being  behind  the  attack  on  the 
Grand  Mosque  at  Mecca  in  November  1979. 

The  Soviets'  most  recent  efforts  in  the 
1980's  can  be  seen  in  their  campaign  against 
the  space  shuttle  and  its  possible  military 
application,  their  support  of  various  terror- 
ist and  revolutionary  activities  (e.g.,  El  Sal- 
vador), and  their  efforU  to  undermine  U.S. 
policy  concerning  these  activities  and  the 
affected  countries. 

Soviet  disinformation  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful (and  there  still  is  very  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  magnitude  of  its  success  over 
the  past  30  years),  perhaps,  because  there  is 
in  general  so  little  concern  for  the  problem 
and  so  little  sensitivity  to  the  techniques 
being  employed.  In  reviewing  the  broader 
problem  of  deception,  within  which  disinfor- 
mation is  imbedded,  the  former  deputy 
chief  of  the  counterintelligence  staff,  CIA. 
remarked  as  recently  as  1980.  that  the  real 
question  is  how  to  get  people  at  the  political 
level,  or  even  at  the  high  or  medium-high 
decisionmaking  level  within  the  intelligence 
organization,  to  recognize  that  the  problem 
is  a  real  problem. ' 

Another  reason  for  disinformation 's  suc- 
cess may  be  the  conunon  tendency  of  people 
in  the  West  to  read  what  they  want  to  read, 
hear  what  they  want  to  hear,  and  see  what 
they  want  to  see.  This  is  one  reason  that  the 
Soviet  literature  is  discounted  by  many  who 
believe  it  can  be  used  to  support  any  desired 
position.  This  tendency  also  may  lie  behind 
Lenin's  famous  guidance  to  the  first  head  of 
the  Soviet  Secret  Police.  Felix  Dzerzhinskiy. 
when  he  sought  counsel  on  the  techniques 
to  use  in  deceiving  the  West.  Lenin  advised. 
■'Tell  them  what  they  want  to  believe." 

This  problem  is  further  compounded  be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  words, 
written  or  spoken,  can  be  Interpreted.  Take 
for  example  the  concept  of  warning.  A 
warning  can  be  such  as  a  friend  might  pro- 
vide to  alert  someone  or  some  country  to  a 
possible  danger,  for  example,  of  an  enemy 
preparing  for  war.  Alternatively,  the  same 
warning  could  be  meant  or  taken  more  in 
the  context  of  a  warden  addressing  a  new 
prisoner;  two  different  types  of  warnings 
and,  possibly  leading  to  different  courses  of 
action  or  Inaction. 

Another  good  example  is  the  word  "bal- 
ance." Balance  can  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
measuring  a  degree  of  equivalency,  as  it 
often  is  used  in  the  West  in  referring  to  the 
military  or  strategic  balance.  It  can  also  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  ratio  or  collection  of 
ingredients;  for  example,  the  proper  balance 
of  ingredients  in  a  medicine,  which  has  no 
sense  of  equivalency  in  it.  Used  in  this 
sense,  an  appropriate  balance  of  forces  can 
mean  superiority;  that  is,  imbalance.  If  that 
is  what  is  considered  desirable. 

A  similar  problem  is  caused  by  the  very 
different  meanings  associated  with  words 
such  as  war,  peace,  neutrality,  and  defense 
when  used  in  a  Marxist-Leninist  context. 
For  example,  the  Soviet  leaders  definitely 
want  peace,  but  peace,  as  they  use  the  word, 
is  only  achieved  when  the  threat  of  war,  i.e.. 
capitalism,  no  longer  exists,  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  concept  that  Westerners 
have  In  mind  when  they  speak  of  peace. 

Similarly,  peaceful  coexistence  to  the  So- 
viets does  not  describe  a  condition  of  inter- 
national harmony,  but  rather  the  process  by 
which  capitalism  is  to  be  destroyed  without 
world  war.  For  example,  as  stated  in  1965  in 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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the  official  journal  of  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense. ■Capitalism,  as  the  main  obstacle  on 
the  way  to  the  progressive  development  of 
human  society,  must  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated by^the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the 
popular  masses  under  conditions  of  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states  with  different  social 
systems— world  war  is  not  necessary  for 
this."' 

Another  general  problem  is  the  lack  of 
long-range  planning  in  the  West.  Disinfor- 
mation, in  general  acts  gradually,  and  when 
applied  gradually.  It  is  most  deceptive  and 
effective.  This  is  one  reason  why  disinfor- 
mation plans  are  incorporated  in  the  first 
instance  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  iU 
Long-Range  Global  Plan  and  why  disinfor- 
mation should  be  viewed  as  a  component  of 
strategic  deception.  In  disinformation,  many 
meachanism,  many  sources,  are  applied  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  This  is  why  a  long- 
term  perspective  and  interest  and  a  high 
degree  of  access  to  multi-source  data  are 
critical  to  identify  and  confirm  what  is  hap- 
pening. Insofar  as  none  of  these  conditions 
tend  to  exist  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, the  problem  of  coping  with  or  com- 
bating Soviet-directed  disinformation  is  fur- 
ther exacerbated. 

The  U.S.  limited  appreciation  of  Soviet 
long-range  plarmlng  also  is  reflected  in  in- 
telligence analyses  of  Soviet  strategic  inten- 
tions. In  recent  Congressional  hearings  on 
this  subject.  Professor  Richard  Pipes  point- 
ed out,  "The  fundamental  problem  is  that 
the  people  drafting  these  estimates  [Nation- 
al Intelligence  Estimates]  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Russian  or 
Soviet  grand  strategy,  for  which  reason 
they  deal  with  each  aspect  of  Soviet  behav- 
ior separately.  They  deal  with  politics  and 
military  affairs  separately,  economics,  pro- 
pagada  and  ideology  separately,  and  then 
within  each  of  these  categories,  with  each 
item,  such  as  each  weapon  system,  separate- 
ly."»  With  disinformation,  each  individual 
piece  seem  innocuous,  relatively  harmless, 
and  may  be  easily  dismissed.  However,  until 
one  puts  the  pieces  together,  studies  their 
variety,  and  examines  them  and  their  effect 
with  a  long-term  perspective  and  in  the  con- 
text of  Soviet  national  strategy,  such  casual 
assessment  may  be  grossly  in  error. 

A  closely  related  problem,  equally  serious 
in  the  West,  is  the  tendency  to  discount  dis- 
information as  mere  propaganda.  Disinfor- 
mation should  not  be  confused  with  propa- 
ganda. Propaganda,  as  it  is  understood  in 
the  West,  is  an  important  tool  used  as  a  sup- 
port element  of  disinformation.*  But  propa- 
ganda, per  se,  lacks  the  "precision  and  bite" 
of  disinfonnatlon.  As  suggested  above,  disin- 
formation is  much  more  akin  to  deception, 
strategic  deception. 

According  to  Soviet  terminology,  disinfor- 
mation is  not  just  false  or  Incorrect  informa- 
tion. Disinformation  also  includes  mislead- 
ing and  incomplete  information,  which  can 
contain  strong  elements  of  truth,  that  is 
"passed,  fed.  or  confirmed  to  a  targeted  indi- 
vidual, group  or  activity."  »  The  subject  tar- 
geted, therefore,  is  not  just  a  country.  Spe- 
cial groups,  for  example,  intelligence  organi- 
zations. Congress,  religious  groups,  acade- 
mia.  and  so  forth,  are  all  important  targets 
of  Soviet  disinformation  operation.  Espe- 
cially important  targets  are  individuals  with 
special  influence,  e.g..  teachers,  religious 
leaders,  and  news  commentators,  and  those 
with  important  decisionmaking  authority, 
e.g..  financial,  industrial  and,  of  course,  to 
political  leaders. 

The  recent  CIA  study  Soviet  Covert 
Action  and  Propaganda  presented  a  clear 
definition  of  strategic  disinformation  that 


was  taken  from  a  Soviet  KGB  training 
manual.  Strategic  disinformation,  the 
manual  explains,  is  used  in  support  of  State 
tasks.  It  is  directed  to  mislead  the  enemy 
concerning  basic  questions  of  State  policy, 
the  military-economic  status,  and  the  scien- 
tific-technical achievements  of  the  Soviet 
Union:  the  policy  of  certain  imperialist 
states  with  respect  to  each  other  and  to 
other  countries;  and  the  specific  counterin- 
telligence tasks  of  the  organs  of  State  Secu- 
rity." 

Certain  types  of  tasks  that  disinformation 
contributes  to  are  also  identified  in  the  CIA 
study.  Additional  tasks  were  identified  in  an 
earlier  CIA  release  that  was  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  1965.'  Priority 
Soviet  disinformation  tasks  taken  from 
these  two  CIA  releases  are: 

Confuse  world  public  opinion  regarding 
the  aggressive  nature  of  certain  Soviet  poli- 
cies; 

Create  a  favorable  environment  for  the 
execution  of  Soviet  foreign  policy: 

Influence  both  world  and  American  public 
opinion  against  U.S.  military  and  political 
progran:is  which  are  perceived  as  threaten- 
ing the  Soviet  Union; 

Destory  the  confidence  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public  in  U.S.  personnel 
and  agencies  engaged  in  anticommunist  and 
cold  war  activity; 

Undermine  American  prestige  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  denigrate  American 
leaders  with  NATO  governments  and  other 
non-communist  countries;  thereby  contrib- 
uting directly  to  the  breakup  of  the  NATO 
alliance; 

Sow  distrust  and  create  grounds  for  sub- 
version and  revolt  against  the  United  States 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  among  the 
new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  close  coupling  between  disinforma- 
tion and  intelligence  can  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  above  tasks  with  six  specific  tasks 
that  Czech  intelligence  sevices  were  directed 
to  assist  the  KGB  with  as  part  of  the  Soviet 
long-range  plan  that  was  developed  in  the 
late  1960's.  According  to  a  high-level  Czech 
political  officer.  General  Major  Jan  Sejna. 
who  was  granted  political  asylum  by  the 
United  States  In  1968,  these  tasks  were  stra- 
tegic civilian  Intelligence  tasks  of  a  long- 
term  nature  directed  against  the  West,  most 
specifically  against  NATO,  and  in  direct 
support  of  the  Soviet  strategy  of  "peaceful 
coexistence."  They  were: 

Discredit  antiprogressive  forces,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Christian  Democratic  party  leaders 
in  West  Germany,  the  de  Gaulle  party  in 
Prance,  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  Aus- 
tria, the  Conservative  party  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Christian  Democratic 
party  In  Italy. 

Support  individuals  and  organizations 
who  support  the  Soviet  position  on  arms 
control  proposals. 

Discredit  military-industrial  complexes. 

Exacerbate  internal  NATO  disharmony. 

Infiltrate  International  financial  circles 
(these  are  regarded  as  the  best  barometers 
for  reading  the  economic  and  political  cli- 
mate in  capitalistic  countries). 

Isolate  China  economically  from  the  West 
and  politically  from  the  third  world.' 

This  author'*  concern  about  Soviet  disin- 
formation has  grown  mainly  as  a  result  of 
many  hours  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Sejna. 
Until  the  defection  of  General  Pecepa  in 
the  late  1970'3.  Sejna  was  not  only  one  of 
the  highest  ranking  officers  to  leave  the 
communist  bloc,  but  also  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed. Beginning  In  the  mid-1950's.  he  had 
held  very  responsive  positions  In  the  highest 
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decisionmaking  bodies  in  Czechoslovakia,  in- 
cluding Chief  of  Cabinet  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defense;  Working  Secretary  of  the  Defense 
Committee,  which  met  on  a  weekly  basis 
and  had  responsibility  for  fomulating  policy 
and  approving  all  military  and  intelligence 
operations;  First  Party  Secretary  at  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  and  as  such  a  member 
of  the  Kolegium  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense; 
member  of  the  Administrative  Department, 
which  controlled  the  military,  justice,  and 
the  secret  police:  and  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Czech  Communist 
party.  His  position  drew  him  into  frequent 
formal  and  Informal  contact  with  high-level 
political  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  (e.g.. 
Khrushchev.  Suslov.  Grechko.  Ponomarev. 
Brezhnev,  and  so  forth)  and  with  similar 
leaders  from  other  conununist  and  third 
world  countries. 

When  he  defected  in  February  1968,  his 
character  was  directly  attacked  by  the 
Czech  and  Soviet  governments,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  wide  ranging  knowledge  and 
well-disciplined  memory.  His  bona  fides 
have  also  been  widely  questioned  In  the 
West,  perhaps  In  a  sense  for  similar  reasons 
and  because  what  he  had  to  say  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  detente  and  certainly 
was  not  what  many  people  wanted  to  hear. 
In  the  summer  of  1975,  Lord  Chalfont,  writ- 
ing in  The  Times  (London),  initiated  a  series 
of  three  articles  dealing  with  Sejna's  de- 
scription of  the  Soviet  Long-Range  Strate- 
gic Plan  that  was  developed  in  the  late 
1960's  to  coordinate  all  Warsaw  Pact  efforts 
In  their  war  against  the  capitalist  West.' 
The  third  article  was  delayed  for  several 
weeks.  As  explained  by  Lord  Chalfont,  the 
reason  was  pressure,  both  to  suppress  the 
story  and  to  discredit  General  Sejna  and  di- 
minish the  value  of  the  information  on 
Soviet  foreign  policy  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  Czechoslovakia.  Lord  Chalfont  de- 
scribed these  problems  and  his  own  efforts 
to  verify  the  bona  fides  of  General  Sejna 
and  the  Information.  He  "checked  relevant 
details  with  independent  sources  who  con- 
firmed in  every  case  the  factual  accuracy  of 
what  General  Sejna  had  said. "  I  followed  a 
similar  practice  whenever  possible  and  the 
result  has  been  the  same. 

As  described  by  Sejna,'"  the  main  center 
of  all  strategy  and  policy  In  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(CP8U).  The  party  reigns  supreme  and 
within  the  party,  the  decisionmaking  au- 
thority regarding  deception  and  disinforma- 
tion resides  with  the  First  Secretary.  While 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
the  role  and  importance  that  various  Soviet 
organizations  play  in  disinformation,  the 
following  all  appear  to  be  heavily  Involved: 
The  Politburo,  the  Defense  Commmlttee 
(Coimcll).  the  Administration  Department, 
the  Department  of  Ideology,  the  Interna- 
tional Department,  the  International  Infor- 
mation Department,  the  Department  of 
Propaganda,  the  Department  of  Press,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  and  its 
research  institutes,  and  of  course  the  Com- 
mittee for  SUte  Security,  the  KGB. 

The  Politburo  appears  to  be  less  Involved 
than  many  would  suspect.  Its  main  occupa- 
tion is  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  party, 
not  foreign  policy,  military  matters,  or  intel- 
ligence. Its  main  formal  involvement  comes 
as  an  adjunct  to  its  review  and  approval  of 
the  Soviet  Long-Range  Global  Plan,  the  Po- 
litburo reviews  the  plan  each  year  and  ap- 
proves the  goals,  the  methods  by  which  the 
goals  are  to  be  achieved,  and  the  decisions 
on  who  will  participate  and  how,  and  how 


the  satellites  will  be  exploited.  Strategic  de- 
ception and  disinformation  plans,  in  general 
terms,  are  included  and  approved  as  part  of 
this  plan. 

The  two  most  Important  bodies  for  decep- 
tion operations  are  probably  the  Defense 
Committee  and  the  Administration  Depart- 
ment. The  Defense  Committee  represents 
and  directs  all  the  people  in  charge  of  na- 
tional defense,  intelligence,  and  counterin- 
telligence. Only  the  Defense  Committee  is 
empowered  to  approve  the  long-term  devel- 
opment of  military  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  approve  the  long-term  plans  of 
KGB  intelligence  and  GRU  (defense)  intel- 
ligence, and  only  the  Defense  Committee  is 
empowered  to  approve  the  integral  strategic 
deception  and  disinformation  plans.  The 
Defense  Committee  decides,  additionally, 
what  information  regarding  these  plans  the 
First  Secretary,  or  Secretary  General, 
should  give  to  the  Politburo,  and  nothing 
else  goes  to  the  Politburo  from  the  Defense 
Committee.  The  Defense  Committee  is  in- 
volved with  deception  and  disinformation 
planning  and  implementation  worldwide. 
Topics  addressed  by  the  Defense  Committee 
range  far  beyond  what  the  West  would  nor- 
mally associate  with  military  or  defense 
matters.  Some  examples  Include:  infiltration 
of  foreign  media;  exploitation  of  religions: 
political  differences  between  foreign  politi- 
cal organizations  and  minorities:  Influence 
in  foreign  elections;  actions  to  support  sepa- 
ratist tendencies  In  various  foreign  leaders: 
and  support  for  terrorist  movements  In  the 
form  of  money,  training,  and  technology. 
These  all  have  important  disinformation  as- 
pects. 

The  lead  deception  oversight  department 
is  the  Administration  Department.  This  de- 
partment is  one  of  the  two  most  powerful 
departments  In  the  communist  system.  This 
department  controls  the  military  forces,  the 
police  or  KGB  forces,  and  the  legal  mecha- 
nism or  justice  organization.  Insofar  as  this 
department  has  control  over  both  the  GRU 
and  KGB,  it  exercises  the  most  Important 
control  mechanism  for  carrying  out  decep- 
tion and  disinformation  through  the  Intelli- 
gence and  counterintelligence  services  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  countries. 
The  second,  generally  most  powerful,  de- 
partment of  the  Central  Conunlttee  is  the 
Organization  Department.  This  department 
controls  the  party  mechanism.  This  depart- 
ment has  control  over  personnel  and  posi- 
tloiu.  This  department  is  where  the  party 
strategy  Is  prepared  and  where  the  Central 
Committee's  interest  in  deception  and  disin- 
formation Is  most  direct. 

There  Is  no  counterpart  to  the  Ideology 
Department  In  the  West,  yet  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  department  and  one  to 
which  very  high  responsibility  is  assigned  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  department  is  re- 
sponsible for  exploiting  Marxism-Leninism 
and  for  ensuring  that  Soviet  strategy  nuiln- 
talns  a  proper  course  and  heading.  Prom  an 
ideological  point  of  view,  this  department 
can  manipulate  the  commimist  movement, 
the  social  democratic  parties,  and  other  or- 
ganizations. As  such,  it  has  important  con- 
trol over  the  Soviet  propaganda  machinery 
such  as  the  press,  television,  and  so  forth.  It 
is,  for  practical  purposes,  on  a  higher  level 
of  importance  than  either  the  Press  Depart- 
ment or  the  Department  of  Propaganda. 

The  Ideology  Department  is  also  interest- 
ing in  a  very  different,  but  possibly  related, 
sense.  Very  little  is  known  about  this  de- 
partment in  the  West,  including  ite  very  ex- 
istence, which  has  not  been  confirmed.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  Department  does  not  exist 


as  a  "formal "  Central  Committee  Depart- 
ment. It  is  also  possible  that  its  existence  is 
secret  Co  deliberately  deemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  ideology  today  in  the  Soviet 
system. 

The  International  Department  exercises 
control  in  varying  degrees  over  the  Soviet 
diplomatic  corps,  the  diplomatic  corps  of 
the  satellite  nations,  worldwide  communist 
and  revolutionary  movements,  the  so-called 
dem(x:ratic  organizations,  and  so  forth. 
Many  of  these  frequently  are  used  tc  dis- 
seminate Soviet  propaganda  and  views.  This 
department  also  has  significant  influence 
over  KGB  smd  GRU  operations  abroad. 

The  International  Information  Depart- 
ment of  the  CPSU  directs  the  external 
Soviet  propaganda  effort.  This  department 
also  has  important  Information  collection 
responsibilities.  Its  formation  was  an- 
nounced In  March  1978  as  part  of  a  Central 
Committee  decision  to  reorganize  the  entire 
foreign  propaganda  apparatus,  improve  its 
effectiveness,  and  open  a  new  propaganda 
offensive  against  the  West."  Other  evi- 
dence suggests  that  this  department  may 
have  come  Into  existence  In  1972.  Creation 
of  this  new  organization  signaled  the  top 
leadership's  desire  to  place  even  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  propaganda  in  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  to  increase  centralized 
control  and  c(x>rdination  of  the  entire 
Soviet  propaganda  network,  ensuring  that 
the  network  would  be  fully  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  top  policymakers  and  could 
be  quickly  mobilized  to  disseminate  selected 
propaganda  themes  on  a  worldwide  basis.  As 
described  in  Humint,  the  head  of  this  De- 
partment, Leonid  Zamyatin,  was  initially  a 
Soviet  intelligence  officer  in  charge  of  avia- 
tion and  atomic  energy.  He  also  attended 
the  Higher  Diplomatic  School  and  served  in 
the  United  States  for  several  years  in  high 
diplomatic  capacities.  Subsequently  he  was 
Deputy  Director  of  the  American  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
then  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Head  of  the  Press  Department.'' 

A  very  important  role  is  played  by  the 
Ministry  of  Defense.  Department  of  Special 
Propaganda,  which  is  supervised  directly  by 
the  chief  of  the  Main  Political  Administra- 
tion and  the  chief  of  the  GRU.  This  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  collecting  very  im- 
portant information  on  governments,  politi- 
cal leaders,  military  policy  leaders,  political 
parties,  and  influential  persons  in  special- 
ized fields,  such  as  economics,  journalism, 
law,  and  so  forth.  This  Information  Is  col- 
lected from  open  journals,  the  press.  Intelli- 
gence services  and  agents  abroad,  diplomatic 
corps,  and  other  organizations,  such  as 
trade  and  union  organizations,  and  of 
course,  local  communist  parties.  This  Infor- 
mation is  collected  first  for  party  propagan- 
da use  in  peacetime  for  blackmail,  for  decep- 
tion and  disinformation,  and  for  informa- 
tion for  party,  military,  and  Intelligence 
leaders;  and  second,  for  the  preparation  for 
war  and  revolution  in  each  country.  The  De- 
partment of  Special  Propaganda  also  has 
the  mechanisms  and  technology  required  to 
carry  out  deception  and  disinformation  in 
war  and  revolutionary  situations.  For  exam- 
ple, this  department  has  its  own  mobile 
radio  and  television  stations  and  the  author- 
ity to  use  the  air  force  and  other  services  for 
flights  over  enemy  territory  to  disseminate 
Information. 

Any  discussion  of  the  Soviet  disinforma- 
tion organization  structure  would  be  Incom- 
plete without  special  mention  of  the  Re- 
search Institutes  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, such  as  the  Institute  of  World  Econo- 
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my  and  International  Relations  (IMEMO) 
and  the  Institute  of  the  USA  and  Canada. 
Thla  latter  Institute  has  been  reported  by  a 
high'level  Soviet  defector  as  being  under 
KOB  control."  These  institutes  play  impor- 
tant roles  In  collecting  data  and  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  operations.  The 
Soviet  dlsinfonnatlon  efforts  are  designed 
by  people  with  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
targeted  country.  Disinformation  pltmners 
are  intimately  familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
Western  governments'  finance,  industry, 
media,  legal  systems.  Influential  people,  and 
organizations— Information  that  the  West 
graciously  makes  available  for  them.  The 
studies  of  the  research  institutes,  especially 
those  oriented  to  the  West,  are  not  naive  or 
heavy-handed.  They  are  extremely  sophisti- 
cated and  up  to  date.  As  has  been  seen  in 
the  case  of  SALT,  members  of  these  insti- 
tutes also  play  major  roles  in  communica- 
tion to  (i.e..  deceiving)  the  West,  both  orally 
and  through  the  media. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  here  that  there 
has  been  emerging  what  may  be  a  disinfor- 
mation effort  to  convince  the  various  coun- 
tries being  studied  that  the  Soviet  research 
institutes  are  ineffective  and  imimportant— 
that  their  reports  only  gather  dust,  a  condi- 
tion that  is  highly  beUevable  in  the  West 
considering  its  own  think-tank  studies.  In  a 
similar  manner,  there  also  seems  to  be  an 
effort  to  create  the  impression  that  field  re- 
ports from  diplomats  and  intelligence 
agents  abroad  tend  to  reflect  what  the  writ- 
ers believe  Moscow  wants  to  hear  and  hence 
are  also  ineffective  and  misleading. 

Tactical  dlsinfonnatlon.  according  to  the 
CIA  quotations  from  the  KGB  training 
manual.  Is  used  in  support  of  strategic  disin- 
formation and.  "in  fact,  comprises  the  prin- 
cipal disinformation  work  of  the  organs  of 
State  Security."  The  manual  also  notes  that 
"disinformation  on  strategic  matters  falls 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  government, 
the  appropriate  ministries  and  committees, 
and  the  high  command  of  the  country's 
armed  forces.  The  organs  of  State  Security 
constantly  render  assistance  to  other  de- 
partments on  this  matter.  .  .  ."  ■* 

The  Important  point  here  is  that  disinfor- 
mation is  a  state  activity  directed  by  the 
party.  The  KOB  is  only  one  of  the  State's 
implementing  instruments.  The  KOB  con- 
tributes and  renders  assistance  to  others. 
But,  disinformation  is  spread  far  wider  and, 
as  indicated  in  the  quotation.  Involves  many 
ministries,  committees,  and  of  major  impor- 
tance, the  military  high  command.  This  con- 
trasts with  another  poasible  disinformation 
task,  which  appears  oriented  to  "lay  the 
blame"  for  disinformation  and  deception  on 
the  KOB.  often  referred  as  the  "Center," 
possibly  to  make  further  use  of  the  connota- 
tions associated  with  the  word  "center." 
One  explaiuitlon  for  this  task  is  that  by  so 
doing,  the  political  and  military  leaders  are 
placed  above  or  outside  of  this  insldeous  art 
by  inference.  But,  as  indicated  in  the  quota- 
tion, nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

Deception  and  disinformation  are  carried 
out  by  the  communist  party,  and  within  the 
party,  by  the  KOB.  the  Ministry  of  Defense, 
the  ORU,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Policy, 
Press,  and  so  forth.  Within  the  Central 
Committee,  each  Secretary  Is  responsible 
for  how  deception  and  disinformation  are 
carried  out  within  his  respective  depart- 
ment, organization,  and  ministry.  At  the 
same  time,  all  these  groups  work  under  the 
bureau  of  the  management  of  the  Defense 
Committee  and  party  apparatus,  which  con- 
trols how  deception  is  carried  out  and  ana- 
lyzes its  results. 


Soviet  satellites  also  are  involved  in  a  co- 
ordinated manner.  When  the  various  plans 
have  been  approved  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  satellites  receive  directions  and 
guidance  on  how  to  prepare  their  own  plans, 
and  on  which  operations  to  incorporate  in 
their  own  plans.  Subsequently,  each 
Warsaw  Pact  country  prepares  Its  plans,  and 
again  the  critical  organizations  that  do  the 
planning  are  the  counterpart  ministries  and 
departments  of  the  Central  Committees,  ci- 
vilian and  military  intelligence,  and  counter- 
intelligence. 

Here  it  is  very  important  to  recognize  that 
the  Soviet  representatives  participate  at 
both  the  civilian  and  military  intelligence 
headquarters  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
The  Soviet  representatives  control  the  prep- 
aration of  the  satellite  nation  plans,  and 
they  have  the  authority  to  ensure  that  all 
directions  from  the  Soviet  Union  are  incor- 
porated in  these  plans. 

Once  these  plans  are  prepared,  they  are 
presented  to  headquarters  In  Moscow,  and. 
If  approved,  are  subsequently  presented  to 
the  Defense  Committees  of  each  of  the  sat- 
ellite countries.  After  the  plan  is  approved 
by  the  Defense  Committee,  the  agencies 
participating  in  the  deception  and  disinfor- 
mation components  of  the  plan  are  directed 
to  carry  out  that  plan  through  the  decisions 
of  the  Defense  Committee.  Subsequently, 
each  department,  along  with  its  intelligence 
organization  and  other  committees,  pre- 
pares its  own  plan— again,  under  the  pres- 
ence and  control  of  Soviet  representatives. 
Thus,  at  all  stages,  Soviet  representatives 
within  the  headquarters  of  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  are  able  to  monitor  and 
control  all  details  throughout  the  process  of 
preparing  detailed  plans. 

As  indicated  earlier,  one  good  example  of 
the  nature  of  Soviet  combined  disinforma- 
tion plaimtaig  and  its  effectiveness  was  the 
communist  anti-neutron  bomb  campaign.  To 
convey  an  Idea  of  the  range  of  activities  un- 
dertaken in  this  case.  President  Brezhnev 
wrote  letters  to  every  Western  government 
warning  each  that  the  neutron  bomb  was  a 
serious  threat  to  detente.  The  Dutch  com- 
munists organized  an  "International  Forum 
against  the  Neutron  Bomb,"  which  culmi- 
nated in  a  march  of  some  40,000  people.  In 
Istanbul,  a  "peace  committee"  demonstrat- 
ed in  front  of  the  U.S.  Consulate  General. 
In  Stuttgart,  Frankfurt,  and  Dusseldorf, 
front  groups  delivered  notes  to  U.S.  Consul- 
ates Oeneral;  in  Borm,  two  Soviet  Journal- 
ists were  observed  at  a  demonstration  at  the 
U.S.  embassy;  a  front  group  in  Lima,  Peru 
sent  a  protest  to  the  U.N.;  in  Tanzania,  a 
World  Peace  Council  delegation  sought 
propaganda  assistance  from  President  Nyer- 
ere.'»  And  finally,  a  former  CIA  covert- 
action  specialist  described  what  he  believes 
may  have  been  the  culminating  blow  when  a 
group  of  devout  "believers"  demonstrated  in 
front  of  the  church  in  Washington  where 
F»resldent  Carter  was  attending  services.  As 
the  specialist  described  the  event,  the  Presi- 
dent saw  their  demonstration,  went  back  to 
the  White  House,  and  canceled  production 
of  the  weapon.'* 

A  good  example  of  the  role  of  the  Soviet 
research  institutes  in  this  campaign  Is  a 
very  incisive,  succinct  chapter  by  Professor 
M.  Milshtein  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
the  USSR  in  the  1978  SIPRI  book  Tactical 
Nuclear  Weapons:  European  Perspectives. 
Professor  Milshtein  Is  also  a  Lieutenant 
General  in  the  Soviet  Army  and  an  identi- 
fied former  ORU  officer,  formerly  with  the 
Oeneral  Staff  Academy,  facts  overlooked  in 
the  SIPRI  book.  The  principal  points  em- 


phasized by  Milshtein,  referencing  Western 
literature  and  directed  toward  NATO  nucle- 
ar weapons,  are:  first,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  tactical  nuclear  weapon:  second,  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  can  only  lead  to  the  de- 
struction and  annihilation  of  Europe:  third, 
there  is  no  rational  doctrine  for  their  use: 
fourth,  the  weapons  should  not  be  Improved 
because  the  improvements  do  not  lessen  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  rather  they  drastical- 
ly increase  Its  possibility:  fifth,  any  use. 
however  limited,  can  lead  to  an  irreversible 
escalation  from  tactical  conflict  to  all-out 
nuclear  war,  and  hence,  can  be  an  ominous 
step  toward  global  nuclear  disaster,  and 
sixth,  therefore,  nuclear  weapons  must  not 
be  improved  but  must  be  reduced  and  com- 
pletely removed  from  all  probable  thea- 
ters." This  message  has  been  consistently 
communicated  to  the  West  since  the  early 
1960's.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  message 
contained  in  Soviet  literature  that  Is  Intend- 
ed for  the  Soviet  military  and  that  empha- 
sizes that  Soviet  forces  must  prepare  to 
fight  and  win  tactical  nuclear  wars." 

The  CIA  estimates  that  the  Soviets  invest- 
ed over  $100jOOO,000  in  the  antlneutron 
bomb  campaign  from  1977  to  1980,  or  more 
than  $30  million  per  year,  which  also  should 
say  something  about  how  the  Soviets  view 
the  potential  of  this  weapon  for  NATO  de- 
fense and  alliance  cohesiveness.  This  ex- 
penditure covered  subsidies  to  West  Europe- 
an communist  parties,  suborning  of  noncom- 
munists,  contributions  to  common  cause 
type  affairs  as  quid  pro  quo  for  cooperation, 
direct  advertisement,  travel  of  Soviet  and 
Bloc  lobbyists  to  the  West,  and  of  Western 
groups  to  the  USSR,  where  they  could  be 
Influenced."  It  apparently  did  not  cover 
other  "active  measures"  or  clandestine  oper- 
ations that  might  also  have  been  part  of  the 
overall  effort. 

If  the  Soviets  spent  over  $30  million  per 
year  Just  to  defeat  the  neutron  bomb,  how 
much  might  they  be  spending  to  block  mod- 
ernization of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  de- 
terrent. Considering  the  relative  importance 
of  the  two  areas,  several  hundred  million 
dollars  per  year  would  not  seem  unduly  ex- 
cessive. On  the  other  hand,  even  If  it  were 
only  tlOO  million  per  year,  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  this  could  create  (or  has  cre- 
ated) could  be  enormous.  Occasionally,  this 
has  stimulated  some  Presidential  Interest. 
For  example,  using  the  1961-1962  nuclear 
test  resumption  as  an  example,  as  explained 
in  an  Orbis  bo*k  review  years  ago: 

"Khnuhche?  savagely  shattered  the  nu- 
clear test  morgtoriuin  with  a  sixty-megaton 
monster  blast.  Washington  confidently  sat 
back  expecting  worldwide  protest  demon- 
strations. It  got  a  rude  shock:  the  demon- 
stration came  only  when  President  Kennedy 
began  pondering  whether  American  security 
required  new  tests.  As  a  result,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  his  brother,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, to  head  a  cabinet  level  study  of  the 
problems  of  subversion  and  the  American 
tools  of  statecraft. "•» 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  dealing  with 
disinformation  is  probably  confirmation.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  verify  something  as 
subtle  and  secretive  as  disinformation:  and. 
Indeed,  perhaps  the  best  an  analyst  can 
hope  to  achieve  most  of  the  time  Is  merely 
to  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  appropriate 
people  the  pcssibility  that  they  may  be 
being  misled.  This  problem  is  exacerbated 
because  there  are  many  different  and  con- 
trasting beliefs  that  cannot  be  classified 
simply  as  right  or  wrong.  While  one  may 
easily  believe  that  something  is  merely 
propaganda  or  disinformation  when  It  looks 


wrong,  the  problem  is  how  to  demonstrate 
that  this  conclusion  Is  indeed  reasonable 
and  then  convince  someone  else  that  the  in- 
formation may  be  tainted— especially  when 
the  information  agrees  with  his  or  her  pre- 
disposition. 

For  example,  there  are  a  number  of  recur- 
rent themes,  all  of  which  are  likely  to  be 
true  to  a  certain  extent,  that  many  intelli- 
gence officers,  analysts,  Soviettologists,  po- 
litical scientists,  high-level  decisionmakers, 
and  so  forth  believe  to  reflect  correctly  the 
sute  of  affairs  in  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  others  beUeve  that  the  publlciz- 
\j\g  of  these  same  themes  is  basically  disin- 
formation, used  either  to  establish  credibil- 
ity (that  is,  to  provide  the  proper  setting) 
for  other  disinformation  or  as  pwychological 
efforts  to  "disarm"  the  West  by  communi- 
cating a  message  that  causes  the  listener  or 
reader  to  discount  the  serious  nature  of  the 
Soviet  threat.  A  few  of  the  more  prominent 
of  such  themes— potential  candidates  for 
disinformation— are: 

The  Soviet  Union  will  change.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  Soviet  Union  is  its  top  leaders. 
Nepotism,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery 
run  rampant.  The  leaders  no  longer  have 
the  respect  of  the  bureaucrats.  The  thou- 
sands of  middle  level  workers  only  work  as 
best  they  can  within  a  system  they  see  as 
bad.  The  new  leaders  must  respond  to  the 
economic  and  social  chaos  that  the  current 
leaders  have  caused  before  the  whole 
system  caves  in. 

There  is  a  split  in  the  leadership,  and  the 
West  must  play  to  the  hand  of  the  more 
moderate  elements. 

Convergence  is  possible  and  Is  proceeding. 
Signs  of  pluralism  within  the  Soviet  Union 
are  already  noticeable. 

One  should  not  pay  attention  to  commu- 
nist ideology.  Few  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  pay  attention  anymore  to  those  con- 
cepts. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  only  defense  oriented. 
The  leaders  lack  self-confidence.  They  are 
not  a  threat  to  anyone  and  only  want  peace. 
Their  use  uf  force  in  Afghanistan,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Finland,  Hungary,  and  East  Ger- 
many was  only  to  quell  uprisings  and  ensure 
stability  on  their  borders.  Their  arms  build- 
up Is  only  a  natural  defensive  reaction  to 
the  arms  race  initiated  by  the  U.S. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  seek  military 
superiority  and  does  not  have,  nor  has  it 
ever  had,  a  first  strike  nuclear  strategy.  Nu- 
clear war  Is  not  a  valid  instrument  of  poli- 
tics and  any  further  augmentation  of  the 
existing  stockpiles  would  be  meaningless. 
The  only  alternative  to  nuclear  war,  which 
would  be  a  disaster  for  all,  is  peaceful  coex- 
istence. 

While  the  contribution  of  these  themes  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  general  disinfor- 
mation tasks  identified  earlier  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  this  still  does  not  make 
them  disinformation.  Their  contribution  per 
se  is  independent  of  their  veracity:  and,  as 
indicated  above,  there  is  clearly  some  truth 
to  some,  if  not  all,  of  them.  Many  profes- 
sionals believe  and  would  and  do  argue  with 
conviction  that  the  themes  are  iMisically 
true  and  thus  are  neither  misleading  nor 
disinformation. 

A  difficult  case  to  assess,  and  one  that 
may  be  a  good  example  of  several  of  the 
above  themes  acting  in  concert,  is  the  Soviet 
peace  campaign  that  was  mounted  in  the 
mid-1970's.  In  the  mid-1970's,  there  was  a 
definite  shift  in  tone  in  Soviet  literature.  In 
brief,  the  emergent  themes  were  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  seek  superiority;  their  doc- 
trine is  strictly  defensive  and  only  in  reac- 


tion to  the  West;  they  do  not  have,  nor  have 
they  ever  had.  a  first-strike  strategy;  and, 
should  the  West  try  to  upset  the  current 
"balance,"  it  would  only  trigger  another 
round  in  the  arms  race.  Here  the  manner  in 
which  each  point  builds  to  the  final  "action 
message"  (i.e.,  do  not  try  to  catch  up:  we 
will  not  let  you)  is  very  clear. 

The  main  actors  who  were  focused  on  the 
United  States  in  this  case  have  included  the 
First  Secretary,  Brezhnev;  Arbatov,  Trofi- 
menko,  Milshtein,  Bogdanov,  and  Semeiko 
of  the  research  institutes;  political  commen- 
tators such  as  Bovln:  Ogarkov,  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff;  and  Defense  Minister  Us- 
tinov. For  example,  on  the  eve  of  President 
Carter's  inauguration,  Brezhnev  gave  a 
major  foreign  policy  speech  in  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "absurd  and  totally  unfounded" 
the  allegation  that  the  Soviet  Union  "strives 
for  superiority  in  armaments  with  the  aim 
of  delivering  a  'first  strike"  .  .  .  the  Soviet 
Union  has  always  been  and  remains  a  con- 
vinced opponent  of  such  concepts."  This 
statement  was  reiterated  by  Henry  Trofi- 
menko,  a  Soviet  specialist  on  U.S.  foreign 
poUcy  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  the  USSR,  in  an  article  published 
in  Orbis  later  that  year.*' 

Another  good  example  is  an  article  by 
Bogdanov  and  Semeiko  of  the  Institute  of 
the  USA  and  Canada  (their  prior  ties  run  to 
the  Soviet  Oeneral  Staff  and  the  KOB) 
printed  in  Fortune  in  1979.  After  discussing 
U.S.  over-estimates  of  the  "Soviet  military 
threat"  (always  in  quotation  marks),  the 
need  to  avoid  discussing  the  statistics  of 
Soviet  military  strength,  and  getting 
trapped  in  the  endless  numbers  game  (i.e., 
don't  focus  on  the  facts),  they  state: 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  opposed  to  any  idea 
of  its  own  strategic  superiority.  This  very 
notion  is  now  meaningless,  considering  the 
vast  scale  of  the  stockpiled  nuclear  weapons. 
Besides,  it  is  realized  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  any  attempt  to  acquire  such  superiori- 
ty will  be  retaliated  against,  which  would 
mean  an  endless  arms  race."  " 

A  good  example  of  an  article  apparently 
designed  for  two  audiences  (Elast  and  West) 
is  Marshal  Ogarkov's  entry  in  the  new 
Soviet  Military  Encyclopedia  (Volume  VII. 
1978)  entitled.  "Military  Strategy."  In  it 
Ogarkov  writes,  "Soviet  military  strategy,  as 
well  as  Soviet  military  doctrine  as  a  whole, 
has  a  particularly  defensive  tendency:  it 
does  not  provide  for  any  preemptive  strikes 
or  premeditated  attacks.  ...  It  does  not 
have  as  its  own  objective  the  attainment  of 
military-technical  superiority.  .  .  .  We  are 
threatening  no  one,  and  we  are  Imposing 
our  will  on  no  one."  And,  referring  to  nucle- 
ar weapons.  "At  the  foundation  of  Soviet 
military  strategy  lies  the  proposition  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  based  on  the  principles  of 
Its  policy,  will  not  employ  these  weapons 
first."" 

However,  Soviet  military  doctrine  is  defi- 
nitely and  explicitly  stated  as  offensive  not 
defensive  in  their  '"internal"'  press:  although 
one  might  state  that  it  had  a  particularly 
defensive  tendency.  By  Soviet  definition, 
the  West  always  unleashes  or  starts  the 
war:  hence,  the  Soviets  do  not  speak  of  pre- 
meditated or  preemptive  btrike.  What  they 
speak  of  is  the  strong  need  to  strike  first, 
which  is  called  "seizing  the  initiative."" 
Toward  the  end  of  his  article.  Ogarkov  cor- 
rectly characterizes  the  Soviet  view  of 
modem  operations  as  having  increased 
scope  and  as  "a  bitter  struggle  to  seize  and 
maintain  the  initiative."'  Attaining  military- 
technical  superiority  has  always  been  a 
major   Soviet    objective.    However,    in   the 


1970's,  the  related  dialogue  was  shifted  to 
the  topic  of  combat  readiness,  which  in- 
cludes the  adequacy  of  the  material-techni- 
cal supply  as  its  first  concern.  At  the  same 
time,  because  the  Soviets  had  achieved  su- 
periority during  the  decade,  and  because 
this  perception  had  become  clear  through- 
out most  of  the  world,  in  the  I970"s  it  no 
longer  was  necessary  to  state  that  superiori- 
ty was  an  objective.  In  the  1970s,  the  mes- 
sage was  that  the  West  should  not  attempt 
to  redress  the  imbalance. 

Finally,  the  "no  first  use"  statement  is  es- 
pecially unusual.  It  is  completely  inconsist- 
ent with  Soviet  statements  of  doctrine  and 
strategy  since  the  late  1950s.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  following  representative  ex- 
cerpt from  the  official  Ministry  of  Defense 
Journal.  Voyennaya  mysl': 

"Victory  in  war  depends  upon  the  balance 
of  forces.  But,  ...  the  side  which  has  even 
a  significant  superiority  in  manpower  and 
equipment  can  lose  it  very  rapidly.  The  sur- 
prise use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  able  to 
sharply  alter  the  possibilities  of  the  sides 
and,  consequently,  make  victory  closer  or 
remote.  This  new  pattern  of  nuclear  war  has 
been  considered  by  Soviet  military  doctrine 
both  in  the  organization  and  equipping  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  well  as  in  preparing 
them  for  conducting  combat."  " 

Ogarkov's  statement  of  no  first  use  can 
only  be  regarded  as  technically  correct  in 
the  sense  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
the  first  to  employ  these  weapons  because 
the  United  SUtes  already  did  so  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  against  Japan. 

The  possible  shift  In  Soviet  doctrine  (or  in 
disinformation  tactics)  as  discussed  above 
has  been  noted  in  several  U.S.  government 
studies.  For  example,  an  August  1977  FBIS 
Trends  paper  entitled  ""Soviet  Statements 
on  the  Consequences  of  Nuclear  War'"  Iden- 
tified a  Soviet  trend  toward  moderation,  es- 
pecially in  the  1970's.  and,  beginning  in 
1974.  the  emergence  of  the  thesis  that  "cur- 
rent nuclear  arsenals  are  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy all  life  on  earth.""  In  1976,  the  study 
continues,  lower-ranking  military  figures- 
veteran  commentators  on  strategic  affairs- 
voiced  support  for  Brezhnev"s  thesis  and 
concluded  that  any  augmentation  of  exist- 
ing stockpiles  was  futile.  **  "This  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  emergence  of  the  SS-17,  SS-18, 
SS-19.  SS-20,  SS-21,  SS-22,  and  SS-23  mis- 
siles, not  to  mention  new  naval  and  air  force 
nuclear  capabilities. 

A  Math  Tech  study  in  1978  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic intentions  reached  similar  conclusions 
based  on  analysis  of  open  source  data  pro- 
vided by  FBIS.  It  also  concluded  that  the 
evidence  indicated  that  Soviet  intentions 
were  primarily  defensive,  reactive  to  the 
United  States  with  a  goal  of  parity,  and  that 
the  Soviet  leaders,  including  the  seven  mili- 
tary leaders  in  its  sample,  did  not  appear  to 
devote  much  written  or  verbal  attention  to 
war-related  questions.  "That  is.  based  on  its 
analysis,  fighting  and  winning  a  future  war 
was  not  found  to  be  an  issue  to  which  Soviet 
leaders  devoted  much  written  or  verbal  ex- 
pression. This  last  observation  is  especially 
Interesting  considering  that  the  next  war  is 
by  proscription  the  primary  concern  of 
Soviet  military  doctrine  and  strategy. 

In  1979.  another  FBIS  report.  President 
Brezhnev  and  the  Soviet  Union's  Chans/ing 
Security  Policy,  linked  the  change  to  the 
SALT  process  and  concluded  that  "especial- 
ly since  1974,  the  USSR  has  come  to  recog- 
nize the  limitations  of  military  power  and 
the  benefits  of  military  balance  with  the 
West  in  achieving  national  security."" "  Ac- 
cording to  the  FBIS  analysis,  the  change 
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became  effective  in  1974.  "Beginning  in 
1974,  President  Brezhnev  introduced  new 
concepts  and  accompanying  vocabulary  into 
soviet  strategy  discourse,  signaling  a  clear 
break  with  the  notion  that  security  derives 
directly  from  military  power."  This  change, 
reasoned  the  FBIS  analysis,  represented  the 
conclusion  of  a  "debate"  on  nuclear  war  and 
Soviet  security  that  had  emerged  following 
the  1972  and  1973  U.S.-Soviet  summits. 

A  different  interpretation  might  place 
greater  significance  on  other  events  that 
took  place  In  1972— for  example.  Zamyatin 
taking  charge  of  international  propaganda 
in  1972  as  discussed  earlier,  and  the  almost 
simultaneous  upgrading  of  the  KGB  disin- 
formation "Department"  to  a  "Service" 
status.  Indicating  a  corresponding  growth  in 
its  importance.  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
Soviets  took  serious  note  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Resolution,  Public  Law  92-448. 
which  on  September  30.  1972,  approved  the 
U.S.-Soviet  Interim  Executive  Agreement 
growing  out  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks.  The  last  sentence  of  this  Resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

"Congress  considers  that  the  success  of 
the  interim  agreement  and  the  attainment 
of  more  permanent  and  comprehensive 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  longstanding  United  States  policy 
that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  shovld  seek  unilateral  advan- 
tage by  developing  a  first  strike  poten- 
ttoL""  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  sense  of  Congress  may  have  in- 
creased the  Soviet  appreciation  of  their 
need  to  "cover"  their  new  strategic  capabili- 
ties that  were  about  to  emerge,  e.g.,  the  new 
SRF  strategic  missiles,  naval  nuclear,  and 
command/control  capabilities  for  nuclear 
war,  with  carefully  designed  disinformation. 
In  this  hypothesis,  one  of  their  major  tar- 
gets would  have  been  the  U.S:  Congress. 
And.  as  indicated  by  the  above-mentioned 
FBIS  and  contractor  studies,  their  efforts 
could  have  been  quite  successful. 

Each  of  these  three  studies  had  three 
common  characteristics.  First,  all  were 
based  on  open-source  Soviet  material  that 
was  readily  available  in  the  West  through 
FBIS.  Second,  none  appear  to  have  consid- 
ered the  possibility  that  the  identified 
"changes"  in  Soviet  nuclear  doctrine  may 
have  been  designed  for  Western  consump- 
tion as  part  of  a  carefully  orchestrated  dis- 
information dimension  of  Soviet  strategy. 
Third,  none  seemed  to  be  very  familiar  with 
Soviet  military  doctrine  (i.e.,  national  secu- 
rity policy).  The  main  points  of  this  doc- 
trine are,  because  of  its  potential  decisive- 
ness, preparing  for  nuclear  war  has  been  the 
highest  priority  task  of  the  State  since  1956; 
achieving  superiority  in  nuclear  weapons 
uid  methods  of  their  use  is  the  most  impor- 
tant task  both  in  peace  and  during  the 
course  of  war;  and  the  surprise  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  can  radically  change  the  balance 
and  make  victory  closer  or  remote. 

The  importance  of  surprise  and  of  striking 
first  has  been  a  hallmark  of  Soviet  military 
doctrine  since  the  mld-1950's.*^  From  their 
analyses  of  surprise  and  the  "initial  period 
of  the  war"  in  a  historical  context,  they 
have  concluded  that  surprise  is  usually 
achieved  "as  a  result  of  poor  knowledge  of 
the  attacking  side,  subjective  mistakes  in 
evaluating  the  intentions  and  plans  of  the 
aggressor,  and  superficial  analysis  of  the 
measures  directed  toward  surprise."  In  the 
Soviet  Military  Encyclopedia  (Volume  2. 
1976)  surprise  is  achieved  first  by  "mislead- 
ing the  enemy  concerning  Soviet  inten- 
tions." In  his  recent  article  on  deception 


and  disinformation,  Sejna  explained.  "Per- 
haps the  most  important  deception  and  dis- 
information operation  is  that  designed  to 
cover  the  military  readiness  [which  includes 
size]  of  the  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  military 
forces,  and,  in  particular,  their  readiness  for 
surprise  attack  and  first  strike."  " 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Soviets 
also  have  directed  an  almost  identical  pitch 
toward  NATO.  Consider  for  example  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  May  1980 
meeting  of  the  Political  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  Warsaw  Pact  Treaty  Member- 
Countries: 

"...  The  Warsaw  Treaty  member-coun- 
tries declare  once  again  that  they  have 
never  striven  and  will  not  strive  for  military 
superiority;  they  are  invariably  coming  out 
for  safeguarding  the  military  balaijce  in 
ever  lower  levels,  for  reduction  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  military  confrontation  in 
Europe.  They  have  not,  have  never  had  and 
will  not  have  any  other  strategic  doctrine 
except  a  defensive  one.  They  have  not.  have 
never  had  and  will  not  have  intentions  to 
build  up  the  potential  for  the  first  nuclear 
strike.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  social 
order,  they  cannot  and  will  not  strive  for 
setting  up  "spheres  of  influence."  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  military  or  political  control 
over  any  regions  or  international  transport 
communication."  '• 

This  discussion  also  concludes  with  the 
admonishment  that  NATO  should  not  try  to 
upset  the  current  "balance"  insofar  as  this 
would  merely  incite  another  arms  race. 

One  of  the  more  disconcerting  aspects  of  a 
major  portion  of  Soviet  disinformation  is 
the  apparent  lack  of  concern  of  the  Western 
media  in  reprinting  and  distributing  it.  In 
addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  arti- 
cles in  Fortune  and  Or6is,  a  very  good  exam- 
ple is  a  commentary  written  by  Zamyatin 
for  Newsroeek  and  printed  on  February  4, 
1980.  Zamyatin  was  described  simply  as 
"Brezhnev's  chief  foreign  affairs  spokesman 
and  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee."  While  the  article  does  in- 
dicate that  his  views  are  "predictably  one- 
sided and  self-serving."  it  also  represents 
them  as  "an  authoritative  statement."  The 
opening  paragraph  of  Zamyatin's  article 
provides  an  especially  interesting  insight 
into  Soviet  SALT  negotiating  tactics. 

A  scene  I  observed  during  the  meeting  of 
the  two  Presidents,  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
Jimmy  Carter,  in  Vienna  last  June  etched 
itself  in  my  memory.  After  the  official  cere- 
mony of  signing  the  SALT  II  treaty  was 
over,  a  woman  came  up  to  the  table  and 
blessed  with  a  cross  that  truly  historic  docu- 
ment. Surrounded  by  Journalists  later  on, 
she  said:  "Please  God  that  everything  writ- 
ten in  the  treaty  is  translated  into  life."'" 

Again.  I^efore  discounting  the  possible  role 
of  such  a  tactic  too  rapidly,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  recalling  the  Washington  Post  article 
on  the  Vienna  SALT  conference  the  prior 
year,  especially  as  regarding  "small  talk." 

Vienna.  June  18— Jimmy  Carter  takes  out 
a  pen  and  jots  down  what  Leonid  Brezhnev 
has  told  him  in  a  moment  of  small  talk, 
"God  will  not  forgive  us  if  we  fail."" 

When  the  Western  media  reprints  news 
from  TASS  or  Pravda  or  publishes  com- 
ments or  articles  by  "respected"  Soviet  po- 
litical, military,  diplomatic,  or  academic 
seers,  it  is  rare  to  find  any  acknowledgment 
of  the  possibility  that  what  they  print  may 
be  part  of  a  well-orchestrated  Soviet  decep- 
tion or  disinformation  operation,  or  other- 
wise caution  or  warn  the  reader.  This  pre- 
sents a  problem  insofar  as  the  general 
reader,  as  indicated  earlier,  is  neither  sensi- 


tive to  the  role  of  Soviet  deception  and  dis- 
information directed  against  the  West  nor 
its  effectiveness  in  furthering  Soviet  objec- 
tives. Soviet  news  items  are  presented  or  re- 
ported as  through  they  are  no  different 
from  those  printed  in  the  Boston  Globe  or 
T?ie  New  York  Times.  Articles  written  by 
"ex"  soviet  generals  and  KGB  officers,  now 
in  the  assorted  "research  institutes."  are 
presented  as  matter-of-factly  (and  without 
explanation  of  the  individuals'  prior  associa- 
tions) as  articles  by  former  U.S.  officials  and 
academics.  If  there  is  a  possibility  that  such 
Soviet-authored  articles  might  be  connected 
with  State  disinformation,  then  one  might 
ask  what  difference  there  is  between  the 
media  carrying  these  articles  and  ones  such 
as  the  recent  one  by  former  Washington 
Post  reporter  Janet  Cooke  on  "Little 
Jimmy."  Of  the  two.  at  least  Cooke's  article 
may  have  had  some  redeeming  s(x:ial  bene- 
fits. At  least  ax>ke's  article  was  not  part  of 
a  long-range  effort  whose  objective  is  the 
destruction  of  our  form  of  government. 

On  the  anal)^ical  side,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly Important  for  analysts  to  begin 
(juestioning  critically  both  their  own  data 
and  other  analyses.  Again,  the  reason  is 
simple.  Disinformation  was  given  a  promi- 
nent role  in  the  late  1950's  as  part  of  Khru- 
shchev's peaceful  coexistence  strategy. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  grown  substantially 
with  major  organizational  changes  (promo- 
tions) taking  place  in  the  mid  1960's  and 
early  1970's.  perhaps  an  indication  of  its 
success. 

Analysts,  and  analysis  sponsors,  might 
well  reflect  on  the  potential  for  mischief 
that  could  be  introduced  by  a  controlled  so- 
ciety, and  one  bent  on  world  domination, 
that  appears  able  and  willing  to  spend 
upward  of  $100,000,000  in  three  years  just 
to  counter  the  neutron  bomb.  Moreover,  on 
a  yearly  basis,  this  is  less  than  one  percent 
of  the  total  Soviet  budget  for  propaganda 
and  covert  action,  as  estimated  by  the  CIA. 

While  failure  to  read  what  is  available  and 
lack  of  incentives  for  analysts  may  in  part 
be  responsible  for  the  U.S.  shortcomings  in 
assessing  Soviet  strategic  intentions,  as 
pointed  out  in  recent  Congressional  hear- 
ings, Soviet  Strategic  Forces,  the  problem 
may  be  far  deeper,  far  more  complex.'*  For 
example,  the  problem  also  includes  the  fail- 
ure of  analysts  even  to  examine  the  bona 
fides  of  the  data  they  do  use.  Most  analysts 
simply  do  not  concern  themselves  with  criti- 
cally assessing  data.  In  a  sense,  it  is  prob- 
ably just  as  well  that  they  don't,  because 
should  they,  they  would  soon  encounter  the 
intelligence  collectors,  who  often  block  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  analyst  to  criti- 
cally assess  the  data.  This  is  especially  true 
of  much  of  the  specific  material  that  was 
identified  as  recommended  reading  in  the 
above  hearings.  And.  in  this  case,  "security" 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  the  underlying 
problem. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  so-called 
"sources  and  methods"  rule  that  is  used  to 
prevent  analysts'  access  to  "raw  data."  The 
impact  of  this  rule  was  discussed  in  the 
recent  Senate  history  of  the  CIA.  "Intelli- 
gence analysis  found  this  arrangement 
[whereby  the  analysts  were  given  only 
vague  descriptions  of  assets  providing  the 
information]  highly  unsatisfactory,  since 
they  could  not  judge  the  quality  of  informa- 
tion they  were  receiving"  and  instead 
turned  to  open  sources  and  COMINT  for 
their  data."  What  seems  to  have  resulted  is 
an  analysis  product  that  is  assessed  more  in 
terms  of  the  methodology,  the  acceptability 
of  the  conclusions,   and  the  presentation 


than  in  terms  of  the  analysis  itself  and  the 
data  upon  which  it  so  critically  depends. 
Analysis  agencies  are  unwilling  to  question 
data,  even  after  serious  issues  have  been 
raised,  in  large  measure  because  they  be- 
lieve it  will  be  fruitless,  only  cause  trouble, 
and  perhaps  lead  to  curtailment  of  their 
access. 

This  problem  may  also  suggest  the  need  to 
ponder  seriously  the  recent  observation  of 
the  former  deputy  chief  of  counterintelli- 
gence, CIA.  that  the  real  question  is  how  to 
get  people  at  the  high  or  medium-high  deci- 
sionmaking level  in  the  intelligence  conrniu- 
nity  to  recognize  that  deception  is  a  real 
problem.  And  considering  that  the  current 
size  of  the  Soviet  budget  within  which  de- 
ception and  disinformation  activities  appear 
to  be  funded  is  in  excess  of  $3  billion  per 
year,  the  "problem"  may  well  be  more  than 
merely  the  size  or  effectiveness  of  the 
Soviet-directed  effort.  Perhaps  one  should 
add  to  this  the  question  of  how  to  generate 
interest  in  good  critical  analysis,  and,  where 
there  is  interest,  of  how  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  organizational  problem  that  can 
frustrate  even  the  most  determined  effort 
to  get  at  the  truth. 

So  we  appear  to  be  caught  in  a  bit  of  a 
circle,  with  no  inunediately  apparent  way 
out.  Hopefully,  concern  for  Soviet-directed 
disinformation  will  grow,  and  at  the  same 
time.  Western  research  efforts.  ass(x:iated 
understanding,  and  ability  to  recognize  and 
counter  or  otherwise  neutralize  it,  also  will 
improve.  While  Western  freedoms  may 
render  the  West  particularly  vulnerable  to 
such  manipulate  efforts,  these  same  free- 
doms have  equally  strong  defense  mecha- 
nisms that  are  especially  effective  when 
aroused.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  important  to 
continue  to  study  Soviet-directed  disinfor- 
mation efforts  as  best  we  can,  with  special 
attention  directed  to  keeping  such  studies  as 
objective  and  balanced  as  possible  to  avoid 
the  rebuttals  that  otherwise  might  well 
serve  to  remove,  once  again,  the  topic  from 
public  scrutiny  and  awareness. 
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EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 
ARE  NECESSARY-rV 

•  Mr.  HEINZ,  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  discussed  why  bank  involvement 
in  ETC's  is  necessary.  Today's  ex- 
cerpts from  Franklin  Cole's  article, 
"Establishing  American  Trading  Com- 
panies," Which  appeared  in  the  North- 
western Journal  of  International  Law 
and  Business,  autumn  1980,  explains 
how  it  works,  referring  to  the  1980- 
passed  bill,  which  differs  only  in  detail 
from  the  current  one.  Of  particular 
note  is  his  comment  that  amendments 
to  limit  bank  involvement  in  ETC's  to 
noncontrolling  interests  actually  pro- 
vide more  risk  for  the  bank  rather 
than  less,  because  the  bank  would  not 
be  able  to  stop  imprudent  actions.  Mr, 
Cole  points  out  correctly  that  the 
major  means  of  limiting  risk  is  the  cap 
on  bank  assets  that  can  be  invested  in 
the  ETC's,  which  the  bill  limit*  to  5 
percent.  He  also  details  the  other  safe- 
guards in  the  bill. 
The  excerpt  follows: 


Bank  Participation  in  Exi>ort  Trading 
compaxies 

The  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1980 
does  not  authorize  banking  organizations^' 
to  undertake  the  activities  of  an  export 
trading  company  directly.  The  Act  does, 
however,  permit  banking  organizations  to 
invest  up  to  $10  million  in  one  or  more  sepa- 
rately incorporated  export  trading  compa- 
nies without  prior  federal  regulatory  ap- 
proval, if  the  investment  does  not  cause  an 
export  trading  company  to  become  a  subsid- 
iary of  the  investing  banking  organization.^' 
Investments  that  exceed  the  $10  million 
limit  or  that  confer  control  of  an  expert 
trading  company  upon  the  investing  bank- 
ing organization  '•  require  prior  approval  of 
the  appropriate  federal  banking  agency." 

A  banking  organization"s  aggregate  invest- 
ment in  export  trading  companies  is  limited 
by  the  Act  to  five  percent  of  the  banking  or- 
ganization's consolidated  surplus  and  cap- 
ital." The  Act  also  prohibits  any  banking 
organization  from  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
vesting and  lending  more  than  ten  percent 
of  its  capital  surplus  in  or  to  an  export  trad- 
ing company."  These  limits  on  a  banking 
organization's  financial  exposure,  either  as 
an  investor  in  or  creditor  of  any  export  trad- 
ing company,  apply  regardless  of  whether 
the  export  trading  company  is  controlled  by 
the  investing  or  lending  banking  organiza- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  mechanical  statutory  limits 
on  a  banking  organization's  investment  in 
an  export  trading  company,  the  Act  empow- 
ers the  appropriate  federal  banking  regula- 
tory agency  to  order  termination  of  an  in- 
vestment on  an  export  trading  company 
whenever  "it  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  ownership  or  control  of  any  invest- 
ment in  an  export  trading  company  consti- 
tutes a  serious  risk  to  the  financial  safety, 
soundness  or  stability  of  the  banking  orga- 
nization and  is  inconsistent  with  sound 
banking  principles,  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  or  with  the 
Financial  Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of 
1966.""  Thus,  while  the  Act  relaxes  prohi- 
bitions that  had  kept  banks  from  involve- 
ment in  export  trading  companies,  the  par- 
ticipation that  will  now  be  permitted  re- 
mains strictly  controlled  by  statute  and  by 
regulatory  oversight. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  with  the  support  of 
certain  federal  banking  authorities,^'  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  proposed  an  additional  restric- 
tion limiting  the  participation  of  banldng 
organizations  in  export  trading  companies 
to  a  20%  non-controlling  interest.*"  Had  this 
been  approved,  it  would  not  only  have  sig- 
nificantly tipped  the  balance  against  the 
formation  of  export  trading  companies,  but 
would  also  have  undermined  the  prudential 
limitations  in  the  Act  designed  to  guarantee 
the  soundness  of  banking  organizations.  A 
controlling  interest  in  an  export  trading 
company  does  not  necessarily  threaten  the 
soundness  of  a  bank  more  than  a  non-con- 
trolling interest.  The  bank's  real  financial 
extXMure  is  determined  by  the  total  amount 
of  assets  it  has  at  risk  in  the  separately  in- 
corporated ex()ort  trading  company,  either 
as  equity  investment  or  in  the  form  of  loans, 
and  this  is  already  stricrtly  controlled  by  the 
5%  and  10%  capital  surplus  tests."  The 
public  policy  of  ensuring  bank  soundness  is 
already  satisfied:  controls  over  the  affiliated 
export  trading  company's  corjwrate  govern- 
ance structure  do  no  more  to  limit  the  bank- 
ing organization's  capital  at  risk.  Indeed. 


Footnotes  appear  at  end  of  article. 
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limitations  on  a  banking  organization's  abili- 
ty to  obtain  control  of  an  export  trading 
company  in  which  the  former's  capital  is  at 
stake  can  actually  Increase  the  risk  to  the 
banking  organization.  Relegated  to  a  minor- 
ity and  non-controlling  equity  position,  the 
banking  organization  would  not  be  able  to 
preclude  those  export  trading  company  ac- 
tivities which  the  bank  might  consider  un- 
sound and  which  might  lead  to  the  export 
trading  company's  collapse.  Such  an  unfor- 
tunate scenario  was  recently  played  out  in 
the  financial  collapse  of  the  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trust  industry. ••  Unwilling  to  be 
placed  In  such  a  position  again,  banking  or- 
ganizations might  forego  investing  in  or 
lending  to  export  trading  companies.*'  de- 
priving the  export  trading  companies  of 
needed  know-how  and  financial  resources. 

While  majority  control  of  non-banking  af- 
filiates by  banking  organizations  is  clearly 
called  for  to  ensure  the  formation  and  suc- 
cess of  export  trading  companies,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  such  control  might  give 
rise  to  possible  conflicts  of  interest  and  to 
transactions  between  banks  and  export  trad- 
ing companies  which  are  unfairly  biased  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  parties.  It  has  been 
feared,  for  example,  that  ownership  of 
export  trading  companies  by  banking  orga- 
nizations would  skew  the  latter's  "arm's- 
length"  credit  Judgments,  and  lead  banks  to 
grant  loans  to  export  trading  companies 
when  the  loans— or  the  trading  companies- 
were  unsound."  Even  if  ownership  did  not 
lead  to  impaired  judgment  in  granting  of 
credit,  some  suggest  that  banking  organiza- 
tions will  feel  compelled  to  rescue  failing 
export  trading  companies  which  have  come 
to  be  identified  with  the  banking  organiza- 
tion and  whose  financial  condition  is  reflect- 
ed on  the  banking  organization's  consolidat- 
ed balance  sheets.** 

These  concerns  are  without  solid  founda- 
tion, and  even  if  potentially  Justifiable,  are 
adequately  safeguarded  against  by  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  The  Act  does  not  suspend 
the  numerous  banking  regulations  and  fidu- 
ciary laws  which  are  applicable  to  a  banking 
organization's  top  management.  While 
there  is  the  potential  for  insider  misconduct 
in  any  transaction  between  corporate  affili- 
ates, these  stringent  laws  and  regulations  al- 
ready inhibit  managerial  overlaps  and 
harmful  self -dealing.**  It  is  unlikely  that  ra- 
tional bank  officers,  whose  compensation  Is 
tied  to  the  wisdom  of  their  Investments, 
would  suddenly  so  compromise  their  profes- 
sional Judgment  that  they  would  endanger 
the  soundness  of  their  banking  organiza- 
tions with  excessively  risky  loans.  Still  fur- 
ther anurance  ia  provided  by  provisions  of 
the  Act  which  prohibit  the  total  of  a  bank- 
ing organization's  historical  cost  of  direct 
and  indirect  investment  in  all  loans  to 
export  trading  companies  from  exceeding 
ten  percent  of  the  banking  organization's 
capital  and  surplus,*^  and  explicitly  prohibit 
either  extending  credit  to  any  export  trad- 
ing company  in  which  the  banking  organiza- 
tion holds  any  interest,  or  to  customers  of 
such  a  company,  on  terms  more  favorable 
than  those  afforded  other  similar  borrowers 
in  slmUar  circumstances,  or  extending  credit 
that  involves  more  than  normal  risks  of  re- 
payment.** Thus,  the  Act  limits  the  amount 
of  resources  a  bank  may  commit  to  the 
rescue  of  a  failing  export  trading  company, 
and  furthermore.  It  prevents  the  sort  of 
identification  of  a  bank  with  the  trading 
company,  that  would  lead  to  a  rescue  at- 
tempt.'* The  Act.  then,  protects  the  sound- 
ness of  the  bank  without  preventing  its  af- 
filiation with  an  export  trading  company. 


Another  concern  regarding  the  granting 
of  credit  by  banking  organizations  is  that 
bank  affiliation  with  export  trading  compa- 
nies will  lead  to  favoritism  and  anticompeti- 
tive tie-irfs  in  which  third  parties  would  be 
extended  unsound,  undue,  or  simply  unfair 
credit  from  banking  organizations  in  return 
for  the  purchase  of  commodities  or  services 
from  bank-affiliated  export  trading  compa- 
nies.»"  These  fears  appear  to  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. With  significant  competition  for 
credit  and  customers  in  an  efficient  capital 
market,  and  with  little  evidence  of  substan- 
tial reciprocal  dealing  problems  In  the  past, 
there  is  little  to  suggest  that  our  ordinary 
antitrust  laws  and  policies  could  not  ade- 
quately deal  with  any  such  problems  that 
might  arise." 

FOOTNOTES 

"The  term  includes  state  and  national  banks, 
federal  savings  banks.  Edge  Act  and  Agreement  cor- 
porations, bank  holding  companies,  and  "bankers' 
banks."  i  10S(a)<l).  "Bankers'  banks"  are  banks 
whose  stock  Is  owned  exclusively  by  other  banks 
and  which  are  engaged  exclusively  In  providing 
banking  services  for  other  banks  and  their  officers, 
directors  or  employees.  I  105(a>(S).  Through  "bank- 
ers' banks"  a  number  of  smaller  banlcs  can  Join  to 
form  an  export  trading  company. 

"I  105(b)(1)(A). 

^•i  10S(b>(l)(B).  In  addition  to  investments  which 
cause  an  export  trading  company  (ETC)  to  become 
a  subsidiary  of  the  investing  banking  organization, 
prior  regulatory  approval  Is  required  for  Invest- 
ments (susing  more  than  50%  of  the  voting  stock  of 
an  ETC  to  be  owned  or  controlled  by  banking  orga- 
nizations. /<t  The  terms  "control"  and  "subsidiary" 
have  the  sane  meaning  as  assigned  to  those  terms 
in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  12 
U.S.C.  :!  1641-50  (1976  &  Supp.  Ill  1979). 
i  I05(aKI3).  Section  2  of  the  1956  Act  defines  'con- 
trol" as  ownership  of  25%  or  more  of  the  voting 
shares,  control  of  a  majority  of  the  directors,  or  ex- 
ercise of  a  controlling  Influence.  12  D.S.C. 
i  1841(aX2)  (1976  Si  Supp.  Ill  1979). 

'•In  reviewing  proposals  for  Investment  In  ETCs 
In  excess  of  the  discretionary  limits,  the  appropri- 
ate federal  banking  agency  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  flaancial  and  managerial  resources,  com- 
petitive situation,  and  future  prospects  of  the  bank- 
ing organization  and  ETC  concerned  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  the  proposal  to  U.S.  business.  Industrial, 
and  agricultural  concerns  (with  special  emphasis  on 
small,  medium-size  and  minority  concerns),  and  to 
VS.  competitiveness  in  world  markets,  i  105(dXl). 
A  banking  organization  wishing  either  to  make  ad- 
ditional investments  In  ETTCs,  or  to  undertake 
through  a  subsidiary  ETC  a  line  of  activity  not  pre- 
viously approved,  must  give  the  appropriate  federal 
banking  agency  90  days  prior  written  notice,  within 
which  period  the  agency  must  act.  1 10S(bK2).  Ap- 
plications by  banking  organizations  to  make  a  $10 
million  Investment  or  any  controlling  Investment  In 
an  ETC  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral banking  agency  within  130  days.  1 105(b)(3). 

'•  1 105(b)(1).  The  limit  for  Edge  Act  and  Agree- 
ment corporations  not  engaged  In  banltlng  Is  25%. 
Id.  The  25%  limit  is  smaller  than  currently  provid- 
ed for  noa-banklng  Edge  Inveatments  overseas 
under  the  Federal  Reserve's  Regulation  K.  12 
C.F.R.  i  3U.5  (1980).  The  5%  limit  U  the  same  as 
currently  applied  to  national  bank  Investments  in 
small  bualiKss  Investment  companies,  12  C.F.R. 
1225.111  (1980).  and  In  community  development 
corporations.  13  C.F.R.  {7.7480  (1980).  In  contrast 
national  baaks  can  Invest  In  excess  of  5%  In  safe  de- 
posit corporations.  13  U.S.C.  134  (1980),  premise 
companies,  13  D.S.C.  i  371(d)  (1976  A  Supp.  Ill 
1979),  bank  service  corporations,  13  U.S.C.  1 1862(a) 
(1976).  Edge  Ac^  and  Agreement  corporations,  12 
U.S.C.  i  618  ( 1976  jc  Supp.  Ill  1979).  and  agricultur- 
al credit  corporations.  12  U.S.C.  I  34  (1976).  There 
Is  no  limit  on  the  amount  a  national  bank  can 
Invest  in  Aderal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA)  or  Oovemment  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation (GNMA)  corporations  authorized  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968,  In  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation, or  in  non-banking  companies  permissible 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  13  U.S.C. 
124(1976). 

"  {  105(CM2). 


'•  i  10S(dK4).  This  broad  regulatory  authority  to 
require  divestiture  of  any  ETC  Investment  parallels 
powers  over  ottter  bank  holding  company  Invest- 
ments which  were  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
under  the  Financial  Institutions  Regulatory  and  In- 
terest Rate  Control  Act  of  1978.  Pub.  L.  No.  95-630. 
92  SUt.  3641  (1178)  (codified  In  scattered  sections 
of  5,  12,  15.  28,  31.  and  42  U.S.C.). 

"See  S.  2718  Bearings,  supra  note  4.  at  8  (state- 
ment of  Irvine  Sprague.  Chairman.  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation).  61  (statement  of  Henry  C. 
Walllch,  Member.  Board  of  Oovemors,  Federal  Re- 
serve System):  S,  Rep.  No.  735,  96th  Cong..  2d  sess.. 
34  (1980)  (Letter  from  Paul  A.  Volcker.  Chairman. 
Board  of  Oovemors.  Federal  Reserve  System). 

■°  Senator  ProKmlre's  amendment  was  proposed 
Aug  26.  1980.  and  defeated  by  voice  vote.  (1980] 
322  Iirr'L  Trade  Rrr.  U.S.  Export  Wkly.  (BNA)  at 
C-1  (Sept.  2.  1980):  323  id.  at  C-1. 

■■  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  banking  organiza- 
tion's liability  may  extend  beyond  Its  capital  at  risk 
If  It  has  been  providing  management  to  an  ETC  or 
was  engaged  In  significant  intercompany  transac- 
tions and  If  creditors  of  a  failing  ETC  are  able  to 
"pierce  the  corporate  veil."  S.  2718  Hearings,  supra 
note  4,  at  11  (statement  of  Irvine  Sprague.  Chair- 
man, Federal  De|90sit  Insurance  Corporation).  This 
Is  a  purely  speculative  danger.  Clark,  supra  note  58, 
at  834. 

■"  See  Taylor,  The  Financial  CoUaptt  of  the  REIT 
Indiutry:  An  Analytit  and  Propoted  Reffulatory 
FrameiDorK  9  Tex.  Tech.  L.  Rev.  451  (1978). 

•>  In  a  similar  context.  In  recommending  that  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies  Act  be 
amended  to  remove  a  provision  which  prohibited  a 
bank  from  acquiring  50%  or  more  of  the  voting 
stock  of  an  SBIC.  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  noted:  "Allowing  banks 
to  control  or  wholly  own  a  license  would  serve  to 
encourage  financial  liutitutlons  which  are  Interest- 
ed in  the  sound  development  of  the  SBIC  program 
[to  Invest]  and  would  increase  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital available  for  small  business  investment."  S. 
Rep.  No.  420,  94th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  8-9  (1976). 

"See,  e.0.,  S.  271S  Hearings,  supra  note  4,  at  60 
(statement  of  Henry  C.  Walllch,  Member,  Board  of 
Oovemors,  Federal  Reserve  System). 

•>  Id.  at  61. 

••  In  addition,  the  Act  specifically  empowers  the 
appropriate  federal  banking  agency.  In  approving 
applications  for  Investments  in  export  trading  com- 
panies exceeding  110  million  or  conferring  control 
on  the  investing  banking  organization,  to  Impose 
such  conditions  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  pre- 
vent poasibie  coafllcta  of  Interest,  or  banking  prac- 
tices that  would  be  unsafe  or  unsound,  i  10S(d)(2). 

•'  i  105<cM2). 

'•  i  105(cK4). 

**  i  105<c)<l)  prohibits  an  ETC  from  using  a  name 
which  Is  similar  In  any  way  to  the  name  of  the  in- 
vesting banking  organization.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  consequences  of  the  public  confusing  the  name 
and  identity  of  a  rUky  affiliate  with  that  of  the  in- 
termediary itself,  see  Schotland,  Bank  Holding 
Companie*  and  Public  Policy  Today,  In  House 
Comm.  on  Banking,  C^irreiKy  and  Housing,  94th 
Cong..  2d  Seas.,  Financial  Institutions  and  the  Na- 
tion's Economy  (FINE),  Compendium  of  I>apers 
Prepared  for  the  PINE  Study  233,  270-277  (Comm. 
Print,  1976). 

•"See,  e.g.,  S.  Z71S  Hearings,  supra  note  4,  at  2 
(statement  of  Senator  Proxmlre). 

•■  Clark,  supra  note  58,  at  837-38.S 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  WOMEN  IN 
HISTORY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President. 
Oregon  Is  again  taking  a  leading  role 
in  recognlEing  the  contributions 
women  have  made  in  our  history.  Ac- 
tivities throughout  the  State  In  cele- 
bration of  Women's  History  Week,  the 
week  of  March  7  to  14.  will  focus  at- 
tention on  the  part  women  have 
played  In  shaping  our  destiny. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  conspon- 
sor  of  the  original  resolution  which  es- 
tablished Women's  History  Week  to 
honor  the  significant  contributions  of 
the  female  members  of  our  society. 


Oregon  is  proud  of  the  women  who 
courageously  crossed  a  continent  to 
settle  in  the  Oregon  territory,  and 
once  there,  made  Oregon  a  State  well 
known  for  its  lead  in  notable  accom- 
plishments by  women. 

Women  have  played  such  a  vital  role 
in  shaping  our  American  society  that 
it  is  only  fitting  we  pause  to  recognize 
and  rediscover  their  achievements. 
Women  have  provided  the  impetus  for 
many  Important  social  reforms  and 
have  made  individual  contributions  in 
the  fields  of  science,  education,  medi- 
cine, religion,  and  government.  They 
have  helped  build  America  as  home- 
makers  and  pioneers,  and  they  have 
clearly  led  the  way  in  establishing  the 
charitable  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions which  have  greatly  Improved  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

I  do  not  have  to  recite  the  accom- 
plishments of  such  great  figures  as 
Betsy  Ross,  Helen  Keller,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  and  Susan  B,  Anthony. 
They  are  symbols  of  what  American 
women  have  achieved. 

But  there  are  others,  most  of  them 
far  less  famous,  who  have  made  great 
contributions  to  society  and  deserve  to 
be  honored  during  Women's  History 
Week.  Among  them  are  Janette 
Rankin,  elected  in  1917  as  the  first 
female  Member  of  Congress;  Margaret 
Sanger,  who  pioneered  the  family 
planning  movement  in  this  country; 
Harriet  Tubman,  the  former  slave  who 
led  the  underground  railroad  that 
brought  freedom  to  hundreds:  and 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  the  19th  century 
author  of  more  than  270  books  and 
short  stories. 

My  own  .State  of  Oregon  has  its  own 
list  of  notable  women  who  should  be 
included  in  the  honors.  Among  them 
are  Tabitha  Brown,  a  66-year-old  par- 
tial invalid,  who  led  a  wagon  train 
through  a  disastrous  shortcut — chosen 
by  the  train's  male  leadership— and 
brought  it  to  a  new  life  in  the  Oregon 
territory.  Then  in  1848,  at  the  age  of 
71,  this  remarkable  woman  founded 
the  Tualatin  Academy,  which  is  now 
known  as  Pacific  University. 

In  1836,  Narcissa  Whitman  and  Eliza 
Spaulding  became  the  first  American 
women  to  cross  the  Continental 
Divide,  Narcissa  Whitman  helped  her 
husband  establish  the  Waiilatpu  Mis- 
sion near  Port  Walla  Walla,  where  she 
taught  in  and  managed  the  mission 
school. 

Abigail  Scott  Duniway  was  Oregon's 
most  indefatigable  suffragist.  She  was 
successful  in  helping  women  in  West- 
em  States  get  the  vote  years  before 
Eastern  women  won  that  right.  Abigail 
Duniway  financed  her  efforts  for  suf- 
frage by  managing  and  editing  her 
own  newspaper,  the  New  Northwest. 

Governor  Chamberlain's  secretary, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Shelton,  became  the  first 
woman  to  govern  Oregon  when,  in  the 
early   1900's,  he  took  a  seat  in  the 


Senate  and  left  her  in  charge  of  State 
affairs. 

Margaret  Jewett  Bafley  wrote  the 
first  novel  printed  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  Dr.  Bethenia  Owens-Adair  had  to 
receive  a  second  medical  degree,  when 
her  first  was  discredited,  to  become 
Oregon's  first  woman  physician. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  the  only 
women  who  have  contributed  to 
Oregon  and  to  the  Nation.  "Every 
Member  of  this  body  could  add  women 
from  their  own  State  to  the  list.  But  I 
am  pleased  to  call  special  attention  to 
these  few  In  the  hopes  we  can  better 
understand  women's  contributions  to 
American  life  and  their  importance  in 
our  history.* 


HANDLING  OP  AIRLINE 
RECORDERS 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  in  committee  in- 
tended to  clarify  and  Improve  the  situ- 
ation regarding  handling  of  tapes  and 
transcripts  of  pilot  conversations  after 
an  airline  accident.  In  some  instances, 
transcripts  of  conversations  recorded 
by  the  cockpit  voice  recorder  have 
become  public  shortly  after  an  acci- 
dent while  the  investigation  is  still  in- 
complete. 

The  disclosure  of  these  conversa- 
tions without  any  other  data  about 
the  accident  can  lead  to  serious  mis- 
conceptions about  an  accident's  cause 
and  a  crews'  fauii  or  lack  of  fault  in  an 
accident.  The  transcript  must  indeed 
be  publicly  released,  but  released  to- 
gether with  other  factual  data  about 
the  accident  or  incident. 

On  the  personal  side,  the  effect  of 
the  release  of  these  conversations  has 
been  particularly  severe  on  the  rela- 
tives and  other  loved  ones  of  cockpit 
crew  members  who  were  killed  in  the 
accident.  Often,  the  last  words  of  the 
pilots  include  personal  and  intimate 
expressions  directed  at  spouses. 

My  amendment  will  remedy  a  prob- 
lem in  the  present  procedures  for  han- 
dling cockpit  voice  recorder  (CVR) 
tapes  after  airline  accidents  and  inci- 
dents. The  amendment  directs  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  to 
wittihold  from  public  disclosure  the 
CVR  tapes  and  transcripts  after  an  ac- 
cident. The  transcripts  could  then  be 
available  to  the  public  when  the  NTSB 
holds  a  public  hearing  on  the  accident. 
If  a  public  hearing  is  delayed  or  not 
held,  the  transcripts  would  be  avail- 
able no  later  than  60  days  after  the  ac- 
cident. In  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
recorder  is  not  recovered  immediately 
after  the  accident,  then  the  tran- 
scripts would  be  available  no  later 
than  60  days  after  the  recorder  is  re- 
covered. 

This  amendment  would  not  alter  the 
current  practice  whereby  designated 
parties  to  an  NTSB  investigation  have 
access  to  the  information  on  the  CVR 


tape.  Nor  would  this  amendment 
affect ^the  NTSB's  returning  the  CVR 
tapes  'to  their  owner,  the  airline  in- 
volved, when  the  investigation  is  com- 
plete. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  CVR  transcripts  would 
continue  to  be  public,  as  they  are  now. 
What  my  amendment  does  Is  delay 
briefly  the  public  availability  of  these 
transcripts  out  of  concern  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  relatives  and  loved  ones  of 
those  who  were  killed  in  the  accident 
and  to  avoid  misleading  conclusions 
that  can  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
the  investigation  of  the  accident. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer,  which  is 
supported  by  both  the  NTSB  and  the 
Airline  Pilots  Association: 

Cockpit  Voicx  Rbcorbbk  DiscLOStnx 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  the  Board  shall  withhold  from  public 
disclosure  cockpit  voice  recorder  recordings 
and  transcriptions,  in  whole  and  in  part,  of 
oral  communications  by  and  between  flight 
crew  members  and  ground  stations,  that  are 
associated  with  accidents  or  incidents  inves- 
tigated by  the  Board:  Provided,  that  por- 
tions of  a  transcription  of  such  oral  commu- 
nications which  the  Board  deems  relevant 
and  pertinent  to  the  accident  or  incident 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  by  the 
Board  at  the  time  of  the  Board's  public 
hearing,  and  in  no  event  later  than  60  days 
following  the  accident  or  incident:  Provided, 
further,  that  nothing  shall  restrict  the 
Board  at  any  time  from  referring  to  cockpit 
voice  recorder  information  in  making  safety 
recommendations.* 


CHANGING  ROLE  OP 
GOVERNMENT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  spending  reduction  and  tax 
revenue  increases  discussions  domi- 
nate our  legislative  agenda,  there  are 
many  who  see  the  answers  to  rising 
costs,  declining  revenues,  and  lowered 
public  confidence  in  public  sector  per- 
formance In  changing  the  role  of  the 
public  sector  in  meeting  needs  for 
public  service.  Ted  Kalderie  of  Minne- 
apolis, imtil  recently  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Citizens  League  of  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul,  reports  on  conclu- 
sions of  a  recent  conference  on  the 
subject  with  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean leaders.  I  ask  that  his  report  ap- 
pearing in  Transatlantic  Perspectives 
of  January  1982  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
The  report  follows: 

GoVERimXIfT  IN  THX  EIGHTIES:  SHIPTIRG 
ROLXS  AND  RESPONSIBIUTIES 

Caught  between  the  rising  costs  for  serv- 
ices and  stable  or  declining  revenues,  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  the  national 
and  state  governments  in  the  United  States 
are  for  the  moment  preoccupied  with  short- 
term  expenditure  and  revenue  policies. 
Partly,  they  are  slashing  programs  and  ben- 
efits; partly,  as  these  cuts  wound  affected 
groups,  they  are  restoring  programs  and 
benefits  and  raising  some  taxes.  But  this  ap- 
proach   represents    a    stop-gap    course    of 
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action.  Rapidly,  it  is  becoming  imperative 
for  these  nations  to  move  to  some  longer- 
term  and  more  fundamental  response  to  the 
problem. 

Almost  everyone's  preference  Is  for  long- 
term  action  on  the  revenue  side,  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth.  But  growing  interna- 
tional economic  competition  makes  it  un- 
likely ttiAt  the  developed  countries  will  be 
able  to  match  the  high  levels  of  economic 
growth  in  the  West  of  the  quarter  century 
from  1950  to  1975. 

The  remaining  possibility  is  to  do  some- 
thing fundamental  with  public  service  on 
the  expenditure  side.  This  approach  would 
involve  a  basic  reshaping  of  the  traditional 
model,  which  postulates  a  governmental 
agency  financed  by  appropriations  derived 
from  taxes,  providing  services  uniformly 
available  and  accessible  without  charge, 
with  professionals  accountable  to  elected  of- 
ficials and  elected  officials  accountable  to 
the  voters.  Some  restructuring  would  have 
considerable  appeal.  Many  of  the  major 
costs  arise  in  education,  transportation, 
health  care,  public  safety,  and  other  social 
services.  It  is  the  remoteness  and  bureaucra- 
tization of  many  of  these  services  that  un- 
derlie the  public's  loss  of  confidence  In  the 
institutions  of  government.  Even  the  grow- 
ing awareness  of  Innovations  and  alterna- 
tives in  the  delivery  of  services  has  not  yet 
really  attracted  government  toward  this  line 
of  policy.  It  is  not  Just  that  restructuring  is 
complex,  difficult,  and  controversial.  It  is 
also  that  the  ideas  of  choice  and  competi- 
tion that  lie  down  that  road  seem  to  many 
persons  wrong,  improper,  and  basically  in- 
consistent with  their  conception  of  the 
public  sector. 

Perception  of  this  path  is  blocked  by  the 
way  many  people  think  about  the  problem, 
by  a  deficiency  in  theory.  In  the  same  way 
that,  aroimd  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
United  States  needed  a  new  conception  of 
how  to  act  in  order  to  deal  with  the  failures 
of  the  private  sector,  it  now  needs  a  new 
theory  to  permit  it  to  deal  with  the  failures 
that  have  begun  to  appear  In  the  public 
sector. 

Some  constructive  new  thinking,  however, 
is  under  way.  It  is  possible  now  to  sketch 
out  a  rough  framework  of  ideas  that  gives 
some  coherence  to  the  various  experiments 
now  being  tried,  and  to  proposals  now  being 
advanced. 

BASIC  ISKAS  mZRGE 

A  first  basic  element  of  a  new  view  of  the 
urban  public  sector  involves  recognition 
that  community  life-support  systems 
depend  on  far  more  than  government.  Sci- 
entific American  in  1970  talked  about  "the 
metabolism  of  cities."  It  is  useful  to  think  in 
almost  biological  terms  about  the  systems 
for  bringing  in  food  and  fuel,  eliminating 
wastes,  keeping  order,  educating  and  train- 
ing inhabitants,  circulating  and  comimunl- 
cating.  and  continually  rebuilding  the  physi- 
cal environment.  Each  of  these,  clearly,  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  governmental  and  non- 
governmental elements.  In  transportation 
there  are  govemmentally  owned  bus  and 
rail  facilities,  but  there  are  also  private 
buses,  commercial  taxis,  company-owned  ve- 
hicles leased  to  employees,  and  a  huge  fleet 
of  private  automobiles  that  In  many  cities 
constitutes  the  largest  single  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers. Any  reasonable  planning  and  policy 
analysis  must  begin  with  the  fact  of  a  mixed 
and  diverse  system  of  movement.  It  is  the 
same  with  every  other  system. 

From  this  idea  emerges  a  second  basic 
idea  about  the  essential  role  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  role  need  not  be  as  owner  and 


operator.  The  essential  role  is,  rather,  a 
policy  role:  to  see  what  needs  to  be  done,  to 
Insure  that  it  is  done,  and  to  provide  public 
financing  if  required.  Government  is  essen- 
tially an  arranger  of  things:  at  times,  it  is  a 
buyer. 

In  the  older  and  narrower  conception, 
public  officials  see  themselves  essentially  as 
members  of  a  board  of  directors,  as  the  ad- 
ministrative managers,  of  an  operating  en- 
terprise—a monopoly  seller  of  services  to 
themselves  as  a  monopoly  buyer.  The  new 
view  will  be  of  the  policymaking  body  as  the 
shaper  of  the  larger  community  system:  and 
even  where  there  administrative  depart- 
ment continues  to  operate,  the  elected  offi- 
cials will  increasingly  view  the  department 
as  one  among  many  sellers  and  themselves 
as  prudent  buyers. 

Third,  there  will  be  a  new  theory  Of  ac- 
countability to  replace  the  outworn  notions 
that  bureaucracies  are  adequately  respon- 
sive to  poUcy  through  management,  and 
that  policymakers  are  adequately  responsive 
to  citizens  through  elections.  This  tradition- 
al theory  does  not  serve  effectively  in  bring- 
ing down  costs  and  improving  performance. 

The  whole  current  debate  about  appropri- 
ate forms  of  accountability  can,  as  It  hap- 
pens, be  tiandled  almost  perfectly  by  the 
formulation  worked  out  in  1969  by  the  econ- 
omist Albert  O.  Hlrschman  around  the  twin 
concepts  of  "exit"  and  "voice"— as  different 
yet  complementary  "responses  to  decline  in 
firms,  organizations  and  states." 

This  formulation  simply  says  that  all  per- 
formance is  subject  to  deterioration.  As  this 
deterioration  occurs,  members  or  customers 
of  the  organization  may  simply  leave:  and 
their  departure  then  Impels  those  in  charge 
to  correct  the  failings  that  caused  this  exit. 
Or,  dissatisfied  members  may  stay— in  a 
church,  a  business  firm,  a  political  adminis- 
tration, a  marriage— and  talk  it  out.  Neither 
remedy  works  without  the  other  present: 
and,  as  Mr.  Hlrschman  showed,  the  mix 
must  be  constantly  changing. 

So  in  the  future  for  government  and 
public  services,  accountability  will  be  en- 
forced somewhat  more— and  legitimately- 
by  the  pattern  of  choices,  as  citizens  vote 
with  their  feet  and  exit. 

roKinnj^TiNc  the  strategy 

Businessmen,  when  called  in  as  civic  lead- 
ers, frequently  think  in  terms  of  reorganiz- 
ing a  firm,  as  if  the  need  were  simply  for 
better  management  or  greater  centraliza- 
tion. A  new  view  will  see  the  problem  rather 
as  one  of  restructuring  an  industry,  in 
which  the  object  is  to  maintain  incentives 
for  iimovatlon  and  change,  and  in  which 
those  organizations  that  perform  well  are 
rewarded  and  those  that  do  not,  fail. 

Again,  a  four-part  formulation  of  the  re- 
shaping strategy  accommodates  many  of 
the  ideas  moving  through  the  discussion 
about  the  public  sector  today.  The  first  ele- 
ment has  to  do  with  changes  in  the  service 
itself. 

There  Is  the  case  of  professional  service: 
someone  doing  something  for  another 
person  (usually  but  not  always  for  pay). 
Where  this  practice  involves  a  permanent, 
public-employee  staff,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
sider the  alternative  of  securing  the  service 
through  contract.  This  can  be  Important, 
both  for  the  emphasis  that  contracts  usual- 
ly place  on  performance,  and  for  the  incen- 
tive that  the  option  not  to  renew  creates  in 
the  contractor.  These  are  alternatives 
within  the  concept  of  professional  service. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  alternatives  to 
professional  service.  This  is  the  self-help  al- 
ternative. Here  professionals  drop  out  and 


the  user  provides  the  labor,  supported  by 
others  who  provide  the  tools,  materials, 
design,  instruction,  and  sometimes  the  moti- 
vation. Examples  abound:  In  transportation, 
the  carpool/vanpool  is  such  a  supported 
self-help  arrangment. 

Another  notion  substitutes  one  service  for 
another,  usually  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
a  better  result  at  lower  cost.  Thus,  there  is 
growing  interest  in  substituting  conserva- 
tion for  production,  maintenance  tmd  pre- 
vention for  repair  (whether  of  houses  or 
human  lieings).  electronic  communication 
for  travel,  and  hospices  for  high-technology 
hospitals. 

Some  powerful  ideas  about  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  self-reliance  are  involved 
here,  along  with  some  strong  economic  in- 
centives. Both  can  be  consciously  encour- 
aged through  information  and  persuasion. 

Important  changes  also  are  taking  place 
in  the  way  things  are  paid  for.  This  is  a  cen- 
tral second  element  in  the  reshaping  of  the 
system.  In  some  service  areas  the  financial 
responsibility  (and.  Indeed,  the  decision 
whether  to  provide  them)  may  be  shifted 
out  of  government  to  individuals,  churches, 
or  corporations.  This  shift  is  called  "privat- 
ization." 

The  more  important  change  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  way  tax  money  flows.  In  the  past  it 
has  flowed  directly  to  sellers,  which  is  what 
they  greatly  desire.  Now  there  is  active  in- 
terest in  channeling  the  money  instead  to 
recipients,  and  requiring  sellers  to  earn 
their  revenues  from  these  recipients;  hence 
food  stamps  and  transit  stamps,  housing 
vouchers  and  education  vouchers.  It  Is  a 
strategic  change  that  greatly  diversifies  the 
buyer  side  of  public-service  market,  and 
makes  the  purchase  of  service  a  personal 
rather  than  political  transaction.  It  is  also 
very  threatening  to  establish  sellers  because 
it  means  they  have  to  earn  their  revenues  In 
a  marketplace. 

Another  variation  is  to  leave  off  paying 
for  the  activity  (fee-for-servlce)  and  begin 
paying  for  results.  In  a  growing  number  of 
cases,  doctors  are  now  being  given  a  fixed 
sum  per  capita  with  which  to  meet  families' 
health  needs  for  the  year,  with  the  doctors 
being  allowed  to  keep  what  they  do  not 
spend.  This  approach  puts  the  seller  at  risk 
for  the  cost  of  unnecessary  expenditures. 

Most  important  is  the  possibility  that 
some  part  of  the  cost  of  a  service  may  be 
charged  to  the  user,  and  paid  for  through 
fees  and  charges.  In  fact,  this  is  now  the 
fastest-growing  source  of  public  finance  in 
the  United  States.  User  charges  will  grow 
further,  and  will  require  improved  mecha- 
nisms for  aid  to  help  those  with  the  lowest 
incomes.  Equity  considerations  catmot  be 
handled  best  through  low  prices:  the  public 
resists  the  heavy  taxation,  operating  manag- 
ers fear  that  it  will  not  support  mainte- 
nance, and  analysts  deplore  such  a  non- 
need-based  subsidy  to  upper-income  people. 

Third,  as  an  element  of  restructuring, 
there  Is  the  opportunity  to  shift  the  roles 
and  responsibaities  on  the  buyer  side.  In 
one  recent  case  In  the  United  States  where 
refuse  collection  had  been  bought  by-the- 
household,  a  local  private  leader  organized 
the  neighborhood  for  a  group  purchase-of- 
service.  Even  a  small  aggregation  on  the 
buyer  side  produced  a  rationalization  of 
pickup  routes  that  made  possible  a  reduc- 
tion in  charges  of  25  percent.  The  contract 
will  be  awarded  competitively  each  year.  In 
another  case  a  big  county  government  was 
able  to  reduce  total  expenditures  on  refuse 
collection  by  disaggregating  the  buyer  side. 
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that  is,  by  calling  for  bids  separately  for  dis- 
tricts within  the  county. 

A  multilevel  federal  system  offers  oppor- 
tunities almost  totally  unexplored  for  rais- 
ing revenue  at  higher  and  therefore  more 
equitable  levels  of  the  governmental  system, 
and  for  distributing  money  to  the  lower-tier 
units  on  the  express  condition  that  they  use 
it  to  purchase— rather  than  themselves  to 
administer— service. 

The  fourth  element  of  a  restructuring 
strategy  is  on  the  seller  side.  The  idea  is  to 
have  a  number  of  sellers  competing.  Just  as 
the  private  sector  tries  to  develop  a  number 
of  suppliers,  so  can  government.  It  can  avoid 
what  corporations  have  long  learned  to 
avoid— becoming  dependent  on  a  single  sup- 
plier. The  contracting  must  be  thought 
through  carefully.  There  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  shifting  from  a  monopoly  public 
bureau  to  a  noncompetitive  contract.  Dem- 
onstrations aimed  at  learning  which  system 
works  better  are  pointless:  either,  alone,  is 
dangerous.  The  sensible  arrangement  is  a 
mixed  system,  with  some  direct  labor  and 
some  contract,  and  with  many  organizations 
seeking  the  contract  work. 

Public  works  commissioners,  such  as  state 
highway  commissioners,  have  extensive  ex- 
perience in  how  to  maintain  a  competitive 
Input  market.  They  vary  the  size  of  the  Jobs 
let  out  for  bid  and  the  timing  of  the  let- 
tings.  When  the  prices  are  suspiciously 
high,  they  may  use  their  own  resources  in- 
stead. They  also  may  contract  with  munici- 
pal governments. 

An  aggressive  effort  can  find,  and  draw  in. 
new  service  entrepreneurs.  More  of  these 
are  likely  to  be  in  small  business  firms  and 
nonprofit  organizations  than  in  big  corpora- 
tions. Some  governmental  agencies  might 
want  to  go  on  an  entrepreneurial  basis; 
some  individuals  in  public  service  might 
want  to  form  their  own  private  firms  to  pro- 
vide services.  And.  of  course,  more  of  these 
kinds  of  entrepreneurs  are  likely  to  emerge 
and  prosper  if  payment  arrangement  can  be 
restructured  so  that  there  are  a  lot  more 
nongovernmental  buyers  to  sell  to  in  a 
market  that  is  more  diverse  and  less  politi- 
cal. 

NEW  ARHAHGEKEirrS  AHE  NEEDED 

All  these  points  emphasize  the  current 
change  in  thinking  about  the  future  of  the 
public  sector.  Clearly,  for  the  moment, 
short-term  efforts  at  budget-cutting  and 
tax-raising  dominate  the  poUcy  agenda, 
along  with  efforts  to  revive  economic 
growth.  The  fourth  major  policy  option— 
the  effort  to  control  costs  by  fundamentally 
restructuring  the  service-delivery  system— is 
only  beginning  to  be  discussed. 

As  is  normal,  most  of  this  thought  and  dis- 
cussion is  beginning  outside  government.  In 
the  United  States,  Investigators  at  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  are  exploring  what 
they  call  nonservlce  alternatives.  Research- 
ers at  The  Rand  Corporation  are  interested 
in  improving  the  user-charge  system.  The 
American  Enterprise  Institute  is  supporting 
work  on  new  forms  of  self-help,  partly  on 
the  neighborhood  scale.  Some  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  some  corporations  are  ven- 
turing into  the  public-service  market.  The 
ideas  are  rising  from  many  different  well- 
springs. 

Across  state  and  local  government  in  the 
United  States,  public  officials  are  uncertain 
and  apprehensive  about  these  new  Ideas. 
They  are  reluctant  to  give  up  their  tradi- 
tional managerial  role.  They  are  worried 
about  political  opposition  from  their  em- 
ployees and  their  employees'  unions.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  equity  question. 


They  wonder  if  citizens  can  be  trusted  with 
choice.  They  are  uncomfortable  with  exit  as 
an  element  of  control— reluctant  to  concede 
the  limitations  on  their  system  of  voice. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  really 
fundamental  effort  of  this  sort  to  improve 
the  productivity  or  community  systems  is 
probably  necessary  in  the  19808  and  1990s, 
and  probably  possible.  Rising  educational 
levels  and  an  enormously  increased  capacity 
for  the  exchange  of  information  are  moving 
Western  societies  away  from  the  older 
model  of  professionalized  and  bureaucra- 
tized  service  delivery.  Some  new  arrange- 
ments, built  around  the  appeal  of  diversity, 
responsibility,  responsiveness,  choice,  and  a 
greater  built-in  capacity  for  change,  seem 
likely  to  come.* 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER-A 

CASE    STUDY    IN    DEEP    ROCK 
DRILLING 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  funding  for  basic  science  re- 
search and  technology  has  historically 
provided  tremendous  direct  and  indi- 
rect spinoffs  of  U.S.  industry.  Al- 
though we  are  Just  beginning  to  exam- 
ine new  mechanisms  to  encourage  and 
maximize  Government  and  industry 
cooperation,  this  past  October,  along 
with  a  variety  of  private  and  public  in- 
stitutions in  New  Mexico,  I  sponsored 
the  "Showcase  for  Technology."  This 
turned  out  to  be  an  unusually  success- 
ful mechanism  for  this  exchange. 

High  technology  developments,  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference,  have  been 
successfully  transferred  to  industry. 
This  result  is  an  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  our  National  Lab- 
oratories. One  typical  example  has 
been  provided  by  technology  transfer 
from  geothermal  drilling  research. 

Sandia,  the  national  engineering  lab- 
oratory, was  responsible  for  develop- 
ing instrumentation  which  would  be 
used  for  production  logging  of  geo- 
thermal wells,  that  is,  assessment  of 
the  reservoir  size  and  life.  Geothermal 
resource  exploration  and  production  is 
small  relative  to  oil  and  gas— in  1981, 
80  geothermal  wells  were  drilled  com- 
pared to  80,000  oil  and  gas  wells— thus 
the  drilling  industry  has  little  incen- 
tive to  develop  technologies  specific 
for  geothermal  energy  recovery.  Re- 
quired process  and  product  changes  to 
accommodate  high  temperature  needs 
presented  too  great  an  investment 
risk.  The  Sandia  program  funded  by 
DOE/Dlvision  of  Geothermal  Energy, 
has  been  successful  in  developing  that 
technology  and  transferring  it  to  in- 
dustry at  a  total  program  cost  of  less 
than  $7  million,  barely  the  cost  of 
drilling  one  deep  offshore  gas  well. 

The  Sandia  high  temperature  elec- 
tronics program  was  completed  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  held  a  final  sym- 
posium in  Houston,  December  8-9, 
1981.  Over  350  attendees,  with  P9,pers 
and  hardware  demonstrated  that  not 
only  had  the  technology  been  devel- 
oped, but  a  new  era  of  instrumenta- 
tion was  starting  in  many  industries. 


Some  results  are  summarized  in  an 
Electronics  magazine  article  which  I 
ask  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

Items  such  as  dielectrically  isolated, 
silicon  circuits  were  originally  devel- 
oped by  Sandia  and  Harris  semicon- 
ductor for  radiation  resistance  in 
weapon  applications,  have  been  modi- 
fied to  make  them  temperature-toler- 
ant. Hybrid  microcircuit  technology 
used  for  high  reliability,  compact 
packaging  in  weapons  has  been  modi- 
fied for  high  temperature  logging 
tools  and  subsequently  adopted  by 
Gearheart,  Schlumberger,  Dresser, 
and  other  industries.  This  technology 
is  being  applied  not  only  to  the  log- 
ging industries  but  also  designed  into 
electronics  for  use  Inside  nuclear  reac- 
tor containment  structures,  for  moni- 
toring combustion  in  jet  engUies  and 
other  new  applications.  As  stated  in 
the  Electronics  article: 

Sandia's  approach  encourage  not  only  oil 
and  gas  firms,  but  also  component  compa- 
nies to  Jump  Into  the  high-temperature  elec- 
tronics business.  Sandia  contracts  already 
have  permitted  heat-resistant  hybrid  cir- 
cuits, complementary-MOS  parts,  and  In- 
stnmients  to  be  developed  by  firms  like  Te- 
ledyne  Phllbrick.  Harris  Corp.s  Semiductor 
Group,  and  General  Electric  Co.'s  Space 
Systems  division  (ELECTRONICS,  Aug.  14, 
1980,  p.  41).  Others  with  high -temperature- 
electronics  programs  include  Burr-Brown 
Research  Corp.,  Micro  Networks  Co..  and 
MicroPac  Industries.  Inc. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  technolo- 
gy transferred  from  the  National  Labs 
to  private  industry.  Other  transfers  in- 
clude the  downhole  steam  generator 
for  enhanced  oil  recovery;  rock  failure 
mechanics  for  design  of  stimulation 
operations  to  recover  gas  from  tight 
gas  sands  and  Devonian  shales;  ad- 
vanced drilling  and  completion  con- 
cepts: diagnostics  for  in  situ  shale  oil 
recovery,  coal  gasification  and  en- 
hanced oil  recovery;  and  many  others. 

Technology  can  be  successfully 
transferred  to  private  industry  from 
New  Mexico's  National  Laboratories 
such  as  Sandia  and  Los  Alamos.  How- 
ever, appropriate  interactions,  cli- 
mates, and  laws  are  required.  Sjmipo- 
sia  such  as  the  New  Mexico  Showcase 
for  Technology,  legislation  such  as  the 
Schmitt-Ertel  patent  bill,  and  dedicat- 
ed staff  such  as  those  at  the  lalw  are 
needed  to  enhance  effective  use  of  the 
Federal  R.  ti  D.  expenditures. 

The  material  requested  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

Industry  Warms  To  HiGH-TEMr  R.  a  D. 

(By  Roderic  Beresford) 

A  major  Government-funded  research  and 
development  program  in  high-temperature 
semiconductor  devices  has  Just  slid  into  the 
lap  of  Industry.  Work  at  Sandia  National 
Laboratories  has  shown  the  feasibility  of 
fabricating  a  wide  range  of  semiconductors 
that  can  be  used  in  environments  where 
temperatures  commonly  reach  300'C  or 
more. 
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Oil-  and  gas-producing  companies  prob- 
ably have  the  greatest  interest  in  such  tech- 
nology because  their  deep-well  exploratory 
operations  can  reduce  the  risk  of  drilling  a 
dry  hole  if  they  use  electronic  parts  that 
can  withstand  high  temperatures.  Because 
of  this  need,  firms  like  Schlumberger  Ltd.. 
Gearhart  Industries  Inc.,  and  Dresser  In- 
dustries Inc.  are  beginning  to  increase  their 
commitment  to  high-temperature-electron- 
ics development  and  design,  says  Anthony 
P.  Veneruso,  former  director  of  the  Sandia 
program  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

This  information  transferral  occurred 
during  the  High-Temperature  Electronics 
and  Instrumentation  Conference  in  Hous- 
ton, held  Dec.  7  and  8.  where  papers  describ- 
ing Sandia's  geothermal  logging  instrumen- 
tation development  program  were  delivered 
to  companies  with  a  conunmercial  stake  in 
such  devices. 

Veneruso  himself  Is  an  example  of  the  in- 
creased commercial  commitment.  He  recent- 
ly moved  to  Gearhart.  where  his  duties  as 
manager  of  the  Houston  development  labo- 
ratory Include  supervising  work  on  high- 
temperature  logging  instruments. 

"The  Sandia  program  was  a  catalyst."  says 
Veneruso.  "It  raised  the  awareness  about 
the  potential  of  high-temperature  electron- 
ics in  an  industry  relatively  unfamiliar  with 
it  and  showed  these  firms  what  kinds  of  ex- 
pertise they  needed  to  continue  research  on 
their  own."  Although  developments  in  the 
near  future  will  rely  on  silicon-device  tech- 
nology, the  eventual  commercialization  of 
gallium  phosphide,  or  other  wlde-bandgap 
semiconducting  materials,  promises  operat- 
ing temperatures  higher  than  those  that  are 
possible  with  silicon. 

OaP  widens.  Junction  leakage  currents— a 
central  problem  In  integrated-circuit  design 
for  high  temperatures— depend  on  thermal- 
ly generated  carriers,  whose  numbers  drop 
with  increasing  bandgap.  Recent  work  at 
Sandia  documents  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  GaP.  a  material  with  a  wider 
bandgap  than  silicon. 

Diodes  and  transistors  fabricated  with 
OaP  operate  reliably  between  300*  and 
400'C,  and  a  500'C  capability  is  in  sight. 
These  devices  are  made  in  magnesium- 
doped  epitaxlally  grown  layers. 

Sandia's  approach  encouraged  not  only  oil 
and  gas  firms,  but  also  component  compa- 
nies to  Jump  into  the  high-temperature-elec- 
tronics  business.  Sandia  contracts  already 
have  permitted  heat-resistant  hybrid  cir- 
cuits, complementary-MOS  parts,  and  in- 
struments to  be  developed  by  firms  like 
Teledyne  Phllbrick,  Harris  Corp.'s  Semicon- 
ductor Group,  and  General  Electric  Co.'s 
Space  Systems  division  [Electronics,  Aug. 
14.  1980.  p.  411.  Others  with  high-tempera- 
ture-electronics programs  include  Burr- 
Brown  Research  Corp.,  Micro  Networks  Co.. 
and  MlcroPac  Industries  Inc. 

"I  think  the  work  Sandia  started  gave  a 
lot  of  Impetus  to  small,  'Lone  Ranger'  re- 
search operations  buried  in  many  compa- 
nies," Veneniso  comments.  Agreeing  with 
him  is  Paul  L.  Sinclair,  manager  of  Schlum- 
berger's  Microelectronics  Systems  group  in 
Houston.  "We've  been  building  electronic 
components  for  down-hole  exploration  for 
decaides,  but  development  of  high-tempera- 
ture-clrcuit  prototypes  only  got  under  way 
in  1980.  It's  still  a  relatively  small  program, 
but  it's  going  to  grow  fast." 

The  Schlumberger  group  will  concentrate 
on  developing  circuit  designs,  Sinclair  adds. 
"We're  scouting  for  components  houses  to 
build  the  parts  for  us." 

Needed  now.  The  time  is  ripe  for  high- 
temperature  electronics   because   of   dwin- 


dling supplies  of  gas  and  oil  from  traditional 
sources.  Sinclair  maintains.  "Every  devel- 
oped country  is  scrambling  for  new  sources; 
the  last  five  years  have  seen  phenomenal 
growth  in  geophysical  well-logging  oper- 
ations, which  I'd  estimate  have  been  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  of  roughly  33  percent  a  year. " 

Probing  deeper  and  deeper  past  many 
strata  for  fuel,  drillers  encounter  steadily 
rising  temperatures,  which  at  the  bottom  of 
a  well  can  reach  a  peak  of  275'C.  In  addi- 
tion, a  promising  new  oil-recovery  method, 
using  steam  injection,  must  deal  with  tem- 
peratures that  can  reach  a  point  around 
250-C. 

So  the  need  for  all  types  of  heat-resistant 
parts— sensors,  amplifiers  signal  condition- 
ers, converters,  and  digital-processing  and 
transmission  equipment— is  increasing  dra- 
matically. "I  anticipate  that  this  will 
become  the  dominant  technology  for  our  in- 
dustry in  the  next  10  years."  Sinclair  as- 
serts. 

"We're  rather  constrained  by  what  chips 
the  semiconductor  makers  can  produce  for 
us."  he  adds.  "Although  there  are  definite 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  GaP,  it  is  going 
to  be  years  before  we  get  our  hands  on  this 
material  in  commercial  ICs. " 

In  the  meantime,  making  do  with  silicon 
will  soon  be  a  lot  easier,  because  Harris 
Semiconductor  in  Melbourne,  Fla..  is  about 
to  make  generally  available  its  dielectrically 
isolated  C-MOS  parts,  which  are  specified 
for  350"C.  The  group  will  base  its  product 
plans  on  the  sentiments  of  the  narrow 
market. 

"There  is  not  enough  demand  to  warrant 
an  entire  high-temperature  edition  of  the 
4000-series  logic  family,"  points  out  Harris's 
Scott  Falater,  an  analog  product  designer, 
"although  we  now  have  that  capability.  We 
are  looking  at  universal  gate  chips,  in  which 
specific  configurations  could  be  selectively 
powered  up  by  pin  programming." 

Dielectric  isolation  clears  up  two  common 
failure  modes  in  Junction-isolated  chips— 
latch-up  and  parasitic  device  formation. 
Otherwise,  the  fabrication  process  is  not  so 
different  from  conventional  room-tempera- 
ture C-MOS.  However,  circuit  designs  must 
consider  device  behavior  at  high  tempera- 
tures. 

For  example,  forward-biased  diodes  drop 
only  about  100  millivolts  at  300'C,  sa  biasing 
schemes  based  on  diode  strings  are  ruled 
out.  Furthermore,  leakage  currents  from  a 
transistor's  collector-base  Junction  get  so 
large  that  the  net  base-current  flow  re- 
verses, requiring  bias  circuits  that  can 
source  and  sink  current. 

Work  needed.  Although  much  of  the 
Harris  effort  has  been  focused  on  circuit 
design  "there  is  still  much  process  refine- 
ment to  be  done,"  say  Falater.  A  major 
stumbling  block  is  electromigration— the 
rupturing  of  metal  interconnects  by  current 
flow  that  is  aggravated  as  the  temperature 
rises. 

In  addition  to  this  problem,  the  stability 
of  metal  layers  is  a  prime  concern  for 
hybrid-circuit  makers.  Thin-film  processes 
for  passive  components  have  demonstrated 
excellent  performance  in  the  temperature 
range  of  J50*  to  500*C  [Electronics.  Jan.  3. 
1980.  p.  391. 

Interconnection  with  the  thick-film  com- 
ponents, however,  requires  a  special  treat- 
ment. The  usual  gold-to-aluminum  bonds 
that  connect  chip  pads  to  wires  and  then  to 
the  thick-film  conductors  last  only  about 
100  hours  at  200'C.  Burr-Brown  geU  up  to 
1.000  hours  of  operation  by  using  an  alumi- 
num-composition bond  wire  and  doping  the 


gold  films  with  platinum  and  palladium. 
The  formula  helps  minimize  the  bond's  in- 
termetallic  phases.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  GEORGE 
MILLER'S  ASBESTOS  BILL 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  House  Labor  Standards  Subcom- 
mittee, chaired  by  Representative 
George  Miller,  began  hearings  on  the 
Occupational  Health  Hazards  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1982.  I  commend 
Chairman  Miller  for  his  leadership 
on  this  vitally  important  health  issue. 
Chairman  Miller  and  I  have  worked 
closely  over  the  last  year  in  developing 
proposals  for  a  legislative  remedy  to 
provide  compensation  for  workers  dis- 
abled by  occupation  diseases.  Our 
work  has  been  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  present  workers'  compensation 
statutes  are  Inadequate,  ineffective 
and  inequitable.  Congressman  Mil- 
ler's bill,  like  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  (S.  1634). 
builds  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  laws.  There  are 
significant  differences  in  a  number  of 
the  provisions  of  our  bills.  But  we  are 
continuing  to  work  together  to  narrow 
these  differences  and  to  produce  a  leg- 
islative remedy  which  will  be  enacted 
by  Congress,  and  which  will  effectively 
reform  workers'  compensation  for  oc- 
cupational disease. 

Representative  Miller  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  our  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  finally  come  to  grips  with  the 
complex  occupational  disease  prob- 
lems we  face.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  will  consid- 
er his  bill  carefully,  as  well  as  my  own 
legislation  and  any  other  proposals 
that  are  put  forth,  so  that  Congress 
will  finally  be  in  a  position  to  act  on 
the  occupational  issue  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Again,  I  commend  Representative 
Miller  for  his  dedicated  work  on  this 
matter  and  I  ask  that  his  opening 
statement  from  this  morning's  hearing 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  statement  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  George  Miller  on  The 
Occupational  Health  Hazards  Compensa- 
tion Act  op  1982 

I  am  introducing  this  morning.  "The  Oc- 
cupational Health  Hazards  Compensation 
Act  of  1982." 

This  legislation  will  receive  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards.  It  is  the  product  of  five  years  of 
effort  to  identify  the  workers'  compensation 
system's  failure  to  provide  adequate  bene- 
fits to  disable  workers  who  suffer  from  occu- 
pational diseases. 

The  present  compensation  system  is 
simply  not  designed  for  occupational  dis- 
eases. Instead,  this  system  takes  workers 
who  are  victims  of  cancer  and  other  dis- 
abling and  fatal  illnesses  due  to  their  Jobs 
and  makes  them  victims  again— victims  of 
an  indifferent  system  which  denies  them, 
their    families    and    their    survivors    the 
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income  maintenance  and  medical  care 
which  they  need  and  to  which  they  are  fully 
entitled. 

Only  about  5  per  cent  of  workers  disabled 
by  occupational  diseases  receive  benefits 
from  the  workers'  compensation  system. 
Moreover,  the  benefits  that  small  fraction 
of  workers  receive  are  totally  inadequate- 
less  than  half  those  receive  by  injury  vic- 
tims. 

The  failure  of  the  compensation  system  is 
alarming  for  the  stricken  worker  and  for 
the  American  taxpayers  who  pay  $3  billion 
a  year  to  victims  of  occupational  diseases  to 
make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  Work- 
er's Compensation  System.  That  $3  billion 
loss  from  Social  Security,  Disability  Insur- 
ance, Veterans'  programs.  Welfare,  Food 
Stamps.  Medicare,  and  Medicaid  will  grow 
every  year  in  the  future  If  we  fail  to  develop 
a  better,  and  fairer  system  for  the  worker. 

This  Subcommittee  has  held  exhaustive 
hearings  on  occupational  disease  since  1978. 
We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  over  half 
of  the  victims  of  occupational  disease  re- 
ceive Social  Security  benefits.  Another  17 
percent  receive  Veteran's  benefits.  And  an- 
other 18  percent  depend  on  Welfare  pro- 
grams. 

At  a  time  when  these  programs  are 
strained  to  provide  benefits  to  those  who 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn,  we  camiot  allow 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  continue  to  subsidize 
hazardous  industries  and  dangerous  Jobs  in 
this  country. 

""The  Occupational  Health  Hazards  Com- 
pensation Act"  will  create  a  means  for  pro- 
viding the  victims  of  occupational  diseases, 
resulting  from  asbestos  and  uranium  mining 
with  adequate  benefits  on  a  timely  basis.  It 
will  significantly  reduce  the  demand  on 
Social  Security  and  other  publicly  funded 
programs  by  placing  the  burden  where  it 
has  always  belonged  In  cases  of  workers' 
compensation— on  the  responsible  employ- 
ers, not  on  the  taxpayers. 

Past  efforts  to  establish  such  a  compensa- 
tion system  for  victims  of  asbestos  diseases 
or  other  occupational  illnesses  have  been 
acused  of  "balling  out  industry."  My  legisla- 
tion will  do  no  such  thing. 

My  bill  will  provide  more  disabled  workers 
with  more  income  maintenance  and  health 
benefits  than  has  ever  been  possible  under 
the  antiquated  workers'  compensation 
system  without  having  to  wait  years  for  ad- 
rnlnistrative  processing  or  for  their  day  in 
court.  It  provides  an  efficient— and  an  effec- 
tive—mechanism for  processing  compensa- 
tion claims. 

This  legislation  places  the  financial 
burden  where  it  properly  belongs:  with  the 
manufacturers  and  the  employers.  I  am 
hopeful  that  they,  too,  will  support  this  leg- 
islation because  it  does  establish  a  just 
system. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  builds  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
laws.  While  limiting  initial  coverage  to  as- 
bestos victims  and  uranium  miners,  about 
which  the  evidence  of  Job-related  diseases  is 
unquestionable.  The  Bill  includes  a  trigger 
mechanism  for  bringing  additional  diseases 
and  occupations  under  its  coverage  when 
the  scientific  and  medical  evidence  war- 
rants. 

This  legislation  will  not  establish  any  new 
federal  bureaucracy.  It  will  result  in  the 
saving  of  billions  of  federal  dollars  because 
industry  will  pay  not  only  for  compensation 
benefits,  but  for  the  program's  administra- 
tion, too.  It  will  also  save  money  by  estab- 
lishing a  program  of  surveillance  and  medi- 


cal treatment  to  reduce  the  incidence  and 
severity  of  occupational  exposures. 

Over  the  course  of  the  year  in  which  I 
have  developed  this  Bill,  I  have  solicited  the 
advice  of  the  broadest  possible  range  of  ex- 
perts—within the  manufacturing  industries, 
insurance,  labor,  compensation  administra- 
tors, and  the  medical  and  scientific  commu- 
nity. 

This  legislation  is  a  synthesis  of  their  best 
advice.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  not  perfect.  It  will 
totally  please  no  party  in  this  complex,  and 
often  bitter  debate.  But  this  is  a  fair  and  fi- 
nancially sound  program,  and  I  intend  to 
devote  my  time,  and  time  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, to  assuring  that  it  will  be  considered  by 
the  Congress  this  year. 

Quite  simply  stated,  we  have  dedicated  a 
decade  to  debating  and  analyzing  the  Issue 
of  occupational  disease  compensation.  We 
could  debate  it  for  another  decade  or  more. 

But  there  are  tens  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  throughout  this  country,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  asbestos  victims  alone, 
who  will  die  before  the  end  of  this  century 
because  of  occupational  disease.  Millions 
more  will  be  disabled.  They  will  lose  their 
wages  and  incur  billions  of  dollars  in  health 
costs. 

We  need  to  accelerate  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  ex[>osure  of  workers  to  hazardous 
substances  in  the  workplace.  My  legislation 
will  establish  a  program  of  surveillance  and 
medical  treatment  to  reduce  the  severity  of 
occupational  exposure  in  the  future.  This 
program  is  essential  to  reducing  the  Inci- 
dence of  occupational  diseases  in  the  future. 

But  for  millions  of  men  and  women,  it  is 
too  late.  They  have  been  exposed.  After  la- 
tency periods,  of  several  decades,  in  some 
cases,  they  are  going  to  get  sick.  They  need 
the  assurance  of  Income  maintenance,  medi- 
cal care  and  survivors'  benefits  which  the 
current  compensation  program  promises 
them,  but  tragically  falls  to  provide. 

We  must  move  on.  I  am  grateful  that  so 
many  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards  have  joined  me  In  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation,  t>ecause  they  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and 
they  share  a  commitment  to  moving  the  leg- 
islation this  year. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  Dr.  Irving  Selikof f  of 
Mt.  Sinai  Medical  Center  In  New  York  who 
is  internationally  recognized  as  the  leading 
occupational  disease  expert,  for  his  valuable 
advice  in  the  past,  and  for  Joining  us  today 
to  provide  us  with  his  testimony  on  the  need 
for  occupational  disease  compensation  legis- 
lation.* 


SENATOR  HAYAKAWA  NOT  A 
CANDIDATE  FOR  REELECTION 

•  MR.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
a  few  days  ago  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  California,  Sam  Hayaka- 
WA,  announced  that  he  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Like  all  of  Sam's  many  friends 
in  the  Capitol  and  his  millions  of  ad- 
mirers nationwide,  I  received  this  news 
with  mixed  emotions. 

On  the  one  hand.  I  can  well  appreci- 
ate the  motives  for  his  decision  which 
he  so  eloquently  and  thoughtfully  set 
forth  in  his  remarks  before  the  Re- 
publican State  Convention  in  Monte- 
rey. Calif.,  on  January  30.  His  obiserva- 
tions  and  his  reaffirmation  of  the 
American  dream  is  an  inspiration.  His 
plan  to  return  to  private  life  and  the 


resumption  of  his  literary  and  journal- 
istic career  portend  the  enrichment  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  our  country.  So 
I  can  well  understand  his  decision  to 
leave  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  1982. 

But  this  decision  is  also  one  which  I 
must  receive  with  regret.  He  has  repre- 
sented his  State  and  served  our  Nation 
with  great  distinction  and  his  presence 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  our  delibera- 
tions. His  keen  insight  and  wisdom  are 
literally  irreplaceable.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed,  and  his  valued  contri- 
bution and  friendship  will  be  long  re- 
membered.© 


TEAMSTERS  CENTRAL  STATES 
PENSION  FUND  SUPPORTS  S. 
1785 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  George 
W.  Lehr.  the  executive  director  of  the 
Teamsters  Central  States  Pension 
Fund,  has  informed  me  that  the  fund 
supports  in  principle  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Racketeering  Act  of  1981,  S. 
1785. 

The  bill,  which  I  introduced  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  Senators  Chiles. 
Roth.  Rudbjan,  Nickles.  DeConcini. 
Stennis.  Johnston.  Pryor,  Hollings 
and  Hatch,  is  a  result  of  hearings  by 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations on  corrupt  and  irregular 
practices  in  the  labor-management 
field. 

The  legislation  increases  the  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  prohibit  persons  convicted  of 
certain  crimes  from  holding  offices  in 
unions  and  employee  benefit  plans. 
The  measure  also  makes  clear  that  the 
Labor  Department  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  detect,  investigate  and  properly 
refer  for  prosecution  instances  of  cor- 
rupt practices  in  the  management  and 
operations  of  pension  and  welfare  ben- 
efit plans. 

S.  1785  also  has  the  support  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Stevedores. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  Mr. 
Lehr's  letter  of  December  17.  1981.  ex- 
pressing the  fund's  support  for  S.  1785 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Chicago.  III..  December  17, 1981. 
Hon.  Sam  Ndnn. 
Dirkaen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nunn:  Pursuant  to  my  tes- 
timony before  the  United  States  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  on 
October  29.  1981.  and  my  prior  discussions 
with  representatives  of  your  staff,  please  be 
advised  that  the  Central  States.  Southeast 
and  Southwest  Areas  Pension  Fund  en- 
dorses in  principle  the  bill  (S.  1785)  recently 
introduced  by  you.  dealing  with  officials  of 
employee  benefit  plans  and  providing  for  re- 
moval from  office  upon  conviction  of  certain 
enumerated  offenses. 

Please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees 
and  myself  for  soliciting  our  views  in  this 
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regard,  and  let  me  know  if  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  W.  Lehr. 
Executive  Director.^ 


BOTANIC  GARDEN 
CONSERVATORY 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  is  an- 
nouncing today  new  procedures  for 
congressional  use  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  Conservatory,  located  at  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  and  First  Street  SW. 

Revised  procedures  for  the  after- 
hours  use  of  the  Conservatory  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  congressional  use  of 
the  building  after  public  visiting  hours 
at  little  or  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government. 

We  urge  all  Members  and  their 
staffs  to  review  the  following  letter 
from  the  Joint  Committee  and  "Condi- 
tions for  Use  of  the  U.S.  Botanic 
Garden  Conservatory"  for  their  infor- 
mation and  convenience. 

The  following  material  explains  the 
conditions  in  detail: 

Joint  Comi ittxe  on  the  Library, 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  4.  1982. 
Re  Procedures  for  Congressional  Use  of  the 
Conservatory     of     the     U.S.     Botanic 
Garden. 

Dear  Colleague:  This  letter  is  intended  to 
clarify  for  Senators.  Representatives,  con- 
gressional committees.  Officers  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  their  staffs  the  governing  rules 
and  procedures  for  congressional  use  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  Conservatory,  located  at  In- 
dependence Avenue  and  First  Street,  S.W. 

In  1977  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary determined  that  the  Conservatory,  a 
beautiful  and  functional  educational  facility 
and  museum,  might  be  made  available  for 
congressional  use  after  public  visiting  hours 
at  little  or  no  additional  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  ensuing  four  years,  after-hours  use 
of  this  popular  building  has  increased  to  an 
extent  that  heavy  personnel  overtime  costs 
are  now  being  incurred  and  that  the  initial 
conditions  require  modification  in  order  to 
achieve  the  original  intent  of  use  of  the 
building  for  congressional  purposes. 

Therefore,  to  clarify  that  intent  and  to 
permit  usage  of  the  Conservatory  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  available  operating 
funds,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
has  adopted  the  following  amended  proce- 
dures for  the  information  and  convenience 
of  eligible  users. 
Sincerely, 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  M.C. 

Chairman, 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  U.S.S.. 

Vice-Chairman, 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

The  Conditions  roR  Use  op  the  U.S. 
Botanic  Garden  Conservatory 
I.  Facilities  may  be  made  available: 
A.  For  meetings  or  other  functions  origi- 
nated and  sponsored  by  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives. Congressional  Committees,  Offi- 
cers of  the  Congress  and  Congressional  em- 
ployee associations,  which  are  Congression- 
ally  related.  Personal  celebrations  such  as 
birthdays  or  anniversaries  are  not  permit- 
ted. 


B.  To  other  federal  government  agencies 
when  requested  by  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive. 

C.  To  private,  non-profit  organizations 
qualifying  under  Internal  Revenue  Code 
501C(6)  provisions  when  requested  by  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative.  Evidence  of  501C(6) 
status  may  be  required. 

2.  Facilities  are  not  available  for  meetings 
or  functions: 

A.  Originated,  sponsored  or  primarily  at- 
tended by  members  of  commercial  or  profit 
making  organizations,  trade  associations, 
professional  societies,  social  clubs  and  simi- 
lar entities. 

B.  Of  any  organization  practicing  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  creed,  color  or  nation- 
al origin. 

C.  Of  organizations  planning  to  charge  ad- 
mission fees,  make  collections,  seek"  contri- 
butions, give  door  prizes,  have  auctions  or 
raffles,  or  sell  articles  while  in  the  building. 

D.  Held  for  political  or  lobbying  purposes. 

E.  During  June,  July,  or  August,  when  the 
Botanic  Garden  remains  open  to  the  public 
until  9:00  p.m. 

F.  That  begin  prior  to  6:00  p.m.  during 
months  other  than  June.  July,  or  August,  or 
that  continue  beyond  11:00  p.m. 

G.  That  propose  preparation  of  food  at 
the  Botanic  Garden,  where  only  food  pre- 
pared elsewhere  in  advance  may  be  warmed. 

H.  At  a  frequency  exceeding  one  evening 
per  week,  for  all  events. 

I.  During  formal  flower  shows. 

J.  Which  include  exhibits  or  other  struc- 
tures. 

3.  Procedures  for  reserving  the  facilities: 
Reservations  may  be  made  no  more  than  6 

months  in  advance  of  the  proposed  event. 

All  requests  for  use  of  the  conservatory 
must  be  approved  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  A  letter  of  request  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Architect  by  the  sponsoring  Sena- 
tor or  Representative,  providing  full  details 
about  the  event,  including  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  particulars  about  the  agency 
or  organization  if  the  Member  is  sponsoring 
an  event  under  Paragraphs  IB  or  IC  above, 
the  date  and  time  that  use  of  the  facilities  is 
desired,  the  approximate  number  of  people 
to  be  in  attendance,  whether  refreshments 
or  a  full  meal  is  to  be  served,  the  name  of 
the  Senator's  or  Representative's  staff  con- 
tact for  the  event. 

A  Member's  office  may  telephone  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  Office  (xS8333)  to  determine 
if  the  date  proposed  for  use  of  the  facilities 
is  open,  and,  if  so,  a  tentative  hold  may  be 
placed  on  the  Conservatory  pending  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Architect  on  the  Member's  writ- 
ten request  for  use  of  the  facilities.  Tele- 
phone requests  of  this  nature  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  promptly  by  the  Member's  written 
request  to  avoid  unauthorized  staff  requests 
that  deny  access  to  the  f{u;ilities  by  other 
Members  of  Congress.* 


AMERICA'S  RENTAL  HOUSING 
CRISIS 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  while  na- 
tional and  congressional  attention  has 
focused  on  the  plight  of  the  housing 
industry,  which  suffers  from  one  of  its 
worst  depressions  in  40  years,  the  des- 
perate condition  of  the  rental  housing 
segment  of  that  industry  has  received 
only  passing  notice.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, because  rental  housing  serves 
one-third  of  our  population,  particu- 
larly that  part  which  is  elderly  or 
lower  income,  and  a  good  many  of 


these  individuals  rent  because  they 
have  no  other  choice.  High  interest 
rates,  urban  economic  conditions,  and 
open  administration  hostility  to  rental 
housing  are  fast  diminishing  renters' 
opportunities  for  decent,  affordable 
housing. 

Mr.  President,  in  preparation  for  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  to  aid  this 
damaged  housing  sector,  I  have  con- 
ducted a  review  of  conditions  in  rental 
housing  markets,  especially  involving 
multifamily  housing.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  results 
of  that  review. 

In  brief,  the  Nation  faces  a  rental 
housing  crisis  that  involves  both  a 
shortage  of  units  and  severe  condi- 
tions in  existing  units.  This  rental 
housing  shortage  promises  to  grow 
worse  in  the  next  several  years.  While 
progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  housing  stock,  mil- 
lions of  units  remain  substandard  and 
deteriorating.  Many  people  still  live  in 
unacceptably  overcrowded  units, 
which  hastens  a  dwelling's  decline. 
Moreover,  millions  of  families  must 
pay  rents  that  consume  substantial 
portions  of  their  income— well  over 
traditionally  acceptable  levels  of  25  to 
30  percent.  Low-income  families  often 
spend  years  on  lists  waiting  for  feder- 
ally assisted  units  to  become  available. 
Although  the  crisis  in  rental  housing 
has  largely  affected  lower  income 
people  whose  housing  choices  are  the 
most  limited,  people  earning  moderate 
and  even  middle  incomes  are  coming 
face  to  face  with  this  crisis  as  their 
access  to  the  homeownership  market 
becomes  increasingly  restricted. 

Let  me  present  in  greater  detail  the 
alarming  conditions  that  persist  in 
rental  housing  markets  across  the 
country.  Before  I  do,  however,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  assessing  housing 
needs  has  always  been  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  any  one  reli- 
able measure.  We  must,  therefore,  rely 
on  a  variety  of  indicators  and  esti- 
mates of  need.  These  measures  include 
vacancy  rates,  substandard  and  over- 
crowding estimates,  ability  to  pay, 
waiting  lists  for  federally  assisted 
housing,  and  prediction  of  rental  hous- 
ing shortages  based  on  supply  and 
demand  estimates. 

A  rottal  housing  shortage 

A  number  of  studies  in  recent  years 
have  estimated  that  the  supply  of 
rental  units  is  falling  short  of  the 
number  of  units  our  people  need  or 
demand.  Uriel  Manheim,  in  a  report 
for  the  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders,  found  that  in  the  last  5  years 
of  the  I970's  the  total  rental  apart- 
ment (five  units  or  more)  shortage  was 
estimated  at  between  200,000  and 
300,000  units.  A  report  prepared  in 
HUD  in  1980  gives  some  indication  of 
the  depth  of  the  shortage  to  come.  For 
1980-90,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Nation    will    experience    an    annual 
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shortfall  of  multifamily  units  of  be- 
tween 170.000  to  302,000  units.  This 
prediction  assumes  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility  by  providing  subsidized 
multifamily  housing  production  in  the 
range  of  150,000  to  167,000  annually. 
If  the  proposed  administration  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1983  is  enacted.  Federal 
subsidized  new  production  would  be  all 
but  eliminated  and,  of  course,  the 
annual  shortfall  would  then  be  consid- 
erably higher. 

The  Council  of  State  Housing  Agen- 
cies (CSHA),  using  Manheim 's  produc- 
tion estimates  and  the  housing 
demand  projections  of  J.  Pitkin  and  G. 
Masnick  of  the  MIT-Harvard  joint 
center  for  urban  studies,  expects  a 
shortfall  of  rental  units  of  approxi- 
mately 3.25  million  during  the  I980's. 
which  is  in  the  upper  range  of  the  in- 
ternal HUD  projection  noted  above. 
Manheim  believes  that  there  is  an 
annual  need  for  500,000  new  rental 
units  to  alleviate  tight  conditions  and 
to  create  a  healthy  market.  In  1980, 
however,  only  279,000  multifamily 
rental  units  were  begun,  and  in  1981 
the  number  of  such  starts  dropped 
16.5  percent  to  approximately  233,000. 
Overall  housing  starts  in  1980  and 
1981  matched  previous  record  lows.  In 
1980,  housing  starts  were  the  lowest 
since  1975,  and  in  1981  starts  were  the 
lowest  since  1946. 

In  a  yet  to  be  published  study,  An- 
thony Downs,  in  preliminary  esti- 
mates, also  predicts  that  there  will  be 
a  shortage  of  rental  housing  in  the 
decade  of  the  eighties.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Downs,  even  given  reduced 
household  formation  due  to  such  a 
shortage  and  at  present  production 
levels,  there  will  remain  an  annual 
shortfall  of  191,000  units.  This  short- 
fall is  68  percent  of  the  entire  multi- 
family  rental  production  of  1981.  Let 
me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
very  low-production  level  for  1981  was 
supplemented  by  federally  subsidized 
units,  the  future  of  which  is  now  in 
question. 

Two  other  forces  bear  on  the  rental 
housing  supply  production  of  single 
family  rental  housing  and  condomini- 
um conversion.  While  single  family 
housing  contributes  units  to  the  stock 
of  rental  housing,  the  availability  of 
such  units  for  rent  has  been  declining. 
In  addition,  very  few  new  single  family 
units  are  being  built  today  for  rental 
use,  thereby  diminishing  another 
source  of  rental  units. 

Condominium  conversions  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  the  last  3  years 
while  the  nimiber  of  almost  every 
other  form  of  housing  construction 
and  rehabilitation  has  declined.  While 
some  conversions  have  been  slowed 
temporarily  by  staggering  interest 
rates,  in  1980  the  Advance  Mortgage 
Corp.  estimated  conversions  at 
160,000.  Despite  high  interest  rates, 
this  number  is  nevertheless  a  10-per- 
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cent  increase  over  1979  and  an  88-per- 
cent increase  over  1978  when  approxi- 
mately 85.000  units  were  converted. 
HUD  estimates  that  71  percent  of  the 
units  converted  in  the  1970's  were  au- 
thorized between  1977  and  1979.  The 
number  of  conversions  not  only  in- 
creased in  the  last  decade,  but  their 
impact  has  been  felt  in  the  depressed 
housing  market  of  the  late  1970's. 

The  actual  effect  of  conversions  on 
the  rental  market  is  controversial.  Na- 
tionwide, a  1980  HUD  study  indicates 
net  loss  of  rental  units  to  be  5  out  of 
every  100  conversions.  A  number  of 
the  units  not  included  in  this  5-per- 
cent loss  are  units  converted  but  then 
offered  for  rent.  They  are.  however, 
returned  as  rental  units  at  much 
higher  rents;  rents  which  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  cannot 
afford.  The  1970's  saw  only  1.3  percent 
of  the  Nation's  rental  imits  converted, 
but  the  percent  of  rental  units  con- 
verted in  cities  or  subsections  of  cities 
varies  from  1  percent  to  as  high  as  30 
percent.  In  addition,  almost  60  percent 
of  the  units  are  concentrated  in  12 
large  SMSA's.  Thus,  the  impact  upon 
a  low-  or  moderate-income  community 
can  be  quite  severe.  With  national 
rental  vacancy  rates  ninning  at  5  per- 
cent, and  many  urban  areas  with  rates 
under  2  percent,  the  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income urban  renter  is  having 
great  difficulty  finding  an  acceptable 
replacement  unit. 

In  order  to  understand  the  extent  of 
the  crisis  in  rental  housing,  we  need  to 
look  at  the  total  housing  market  as 
well.  We  find  that  additional  pressure 
will  be  placed  on  rental  housing  be- 
cause of  an  expected  shortage  of  all 
types  of  housing  in  the  1980's.  Using 
Pitkin's  and  Masnick's  projections  of 
housing  demand  and  NAHB  economist 
Michael  Simiichrast's  projections  of 
housing  starts,  CSHA  estimates  a  total 
housing  shortage  of  over  5  million 
units.  This  figure  includes  single 
family  homes. 

The  negative  impact  on  the  rental 
housing  market  will  be  seen  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways.  Middle-income  families 
looking  for  homeownership  wiU  force 
the  conversion  of  rental  units  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace.  Rental  vacancies,  now 
nationally  at  5  percent,  will  become 
still  worse,  decreasing  mobility  and 
housing  choice.  Low-income  families 
presently  living  in  older,  declining 
units  will  be  forced  to  remain  still 
longer,  and  overcrowding  will  grow. 
The  portion  of  income  devoted  to 
housing  will  rise  still  higher,  as  supply 
fails  to  match  demand.  We  already  see 
these  consequences  occurring  in  a 
number  of  rental  markets. 

HUD  would  have  us  believe  that 
there  is  no  rental  housing  shortage. 
This  view  would  support  the  adminis- 
tration's desire  to  eliminate  Federal 
rental  housing  production  programs, 
although  what  would  replace  these 
programs  is  anyone's  guess.  The  major 


study  upon  which  the  Department 
relies, is  one  produced  by  the  Rand 
Corp.  This  report  does  not  even  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  rental  housing  needs 
of  the  1980's.  Rather,  it  examines  the 
economic  stress  in  which  landlords 
found  themselves  in  the  1970's.  Rand 
is  correct  in  pointing  out  that  because 
of  declining  operating  returns,  land- 
lords are  often  forced  to  abandon 
units  and  investors  are  unlikely  to  de- 
velop new  rental  properties.  The  ag- 
gregate data  that  Rand  analyzed  is 
never  broken  down  to  examine  subpop- 
ulations,  particularly  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income sectors.  Thus,  hidden  in 
national  data  are  the  needs  of  lower 
income  renters.  The  author  of  the 
report,  Ira  S.  Lowry,  admits  that  his 
report  is: 

Unable  to  assess  supply-demand  balance 
in  rental  housing  markets,  either  nationally 
or  locally,  so  it  cannot  evaluate  arguments 
about  rental  housing  surplus  or  shortages. 

In  brief,  the  Rand  report  is  of  little 
help  to  us  in  determining  need  beyond 
pointing  out  that  presently  rental 
housing  development  is  not  economi- 
cally viable.  It  simply  fails  to  support 
the  claim  that  a  rental  housing  short- 
age does  not  exist. 

Rental  housing  faces  an  economic 
squeeze  from  all  sides.  Landlords  do 
face  escalating  operating  costs,  includ- 
ing high  energy  prices.  Rents  have 
not,  and  cannot,  keep  pace  with  such 
costs  which  eventually  reduces  profit 
and  maintenance.  Consumer  demand 
for,  and  achievement  of,  rent  control 
further  aggravates  the  financial  pic- 
ture for  rental  housing.  Prospective 
landlords  are  frightened  off  by  tower- 
ing interest  rates  as  well  as  by  low  op- 
erating returns.  Such  investors,  thus, 
are  squeezed  out  of  the  rental  market. 
Renters,  50  percent  of  whom  earn  less 
than  $10,000  annually  and  a  majority 
of  whom  already  pay  more  than  25 
percent  of  their  income  for  rent,  are 
unable  effectively  to  demand  new 
rental  construction.  They  simply 
cannot  afford  such  housing.  The  pre- 
dicted shortage  of  rental  units  along 
with  low  vacancies  rates  and  low  pro- 
duction levels,  place  the  renter  in  a 
squeeze  as  well.  There  are  few  winners 
in  the  rental  housing  market,  while 
there  are  many  who  suffer  its  condi- 
tion. 

substandard  and  overcrowded  housing 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  can  look 
with  pride  at  the  great  strides  we  have 
taken  to  eliminate  substandard  hous- 
ing. In  1940,  almost  half  of  the  hous- 
ing stock  could  be  considered  sub- 
standard. With  the  efforts  of  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  stock  was  substandard 
by  1970.  I*rogress  continued  through 
the  1970's,  but  the  problem  has  not 
been  eliminated.  That  partial  progress 
is  no  excuse  to  bring  our  efforts  to  a 
close,  as  the  administration  proposes. 
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Of  the  36.6  million  lower  income 
households,  5.3  million  live  in  phys- 
ically inadequate  housing.  A  physical- 
ly inadequate  unit  includes  one  of 
more  of  the  following  defects:  Lack  of 
a  shared  bathroom,  multiple  structur- 
al problems  such  as  leaky  roofs,  holes 
in  floor,  walls  or  ceilings,  recent  evi- 
dence of  rati  or  mice,  or  frequent 
breakdowns  of  toilets,  heating  or  elec- 
trical systems.  Again,  national  data 
needs  to  be  broken  down  into  sub- 
groups to  see  the  true  extent  of  the 
problems.  For  renters,  13.3  percent  of 
units  are  physically  inadequate,  and 
for  all  black  households,  19.1  percent, 
for  Puerto  Ricans  12.3  percent,  for 
rural  southerners  12.8  percent,  for 
residents  of  large  cities  9.6  percent, 
and  for  female  headed  households  10.1 
percent.  With  1  in  5  black  households, 
and  1  in  10  female  headed  households 
living  in  substandard  units,  it  is  clear 
that  such  housing  remains  a  serious 
problem.  Also,  as  of  1978,  overcrowd- 
ing remains  a  concern  for  1.5  million 
additional  households  that  were  not  in 
otherwise  physically  inadequate  hous- 
ing. Overcrowding,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  has  begun  to  increase 
again.  It  is  likely  to  grow  much  worse 
with  the  expected  rental  housing 
shortages. 

A  MEASDKK  OP  NEED 

Each  local  public  housing  authority 
(PHA)  keeps  a  list  of  those  waiting  to 
occupy  a  public  housing  unit.  These 
lists  become  a  measure  of  need  for 
rental  housing.  The  increasing  number 
of  people  on  such  lists,  and  the  length 
of  time  they  must  wait  for  a  unit,  tes- 
tify to  the  major  rental  housing  prob- 
lem. 

In  May  of  1981,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials  (NAHRO)  surveyed  22  PHA's 
which  manage  369,000  units.  These  au- 
thorities had  over  300,000  households 
on  their  waiting  lists,  or  83  percent  of 
occupancy.  While  the  annual  average 
rate  of  tenants  moving  out  of  units  re- 
mained unchanged,  waiting  lists  in- 
creased, from  1980,  by  28.5  percent. 

Local  data  on  waiting  lists  indicate 
an  even  more  severe  problem  for  some 
areas.  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  average 
wait  was  2Vi  years  in  1980;  In  New 
York,  11.3  years:  in  Baltimore,  14 
years:  in  Boston,  3%  years:  in  Detroit, 
1.4  years:  in  San  Antonio,  1.8  years:  in 
Chicago,  2.17:  and  in  Pittsburgh,  3.13 
years.  These  families  are  waiting  for  a 
unit  of  public  housing.  What  kind  of 
alternatives  do  they  face?  In  what 
kind  of  unit  must  they  remain  while 
they  wait?  Such  waits  clearly  indicate 
that  in  most  major  cities  rental  hous- 
ing is  simply  not  available  that  meets 
some  minimum  standard. 

ABILITY  TO  PAY  RENT 

All  reports,  including  the  interim 
report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Housing,  find  that  the  rent  burden 
on  low-income  families  has  increased 
to  unacceptable  levels.  Over  60  percent 


of  very  low-income  households— in- 
comes less  than  50  percent  of  median 
family  income— pay  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  their  incomes  for  rent.  In  addi- 
tion, almost  25  percent  of  low-income 
households— incomes  between  50  and 
80  percent  of  median  family  income- 
pay  over  30  percent  of  their  income 
for  rent.  This  data  likely  understates 
the  problem  because  a  flat  30  percent 
ignores  the  important  impact  on 
affordabllity  of  variation  in  family 
size.  An  excessive  rent  burden  clearly 
falls  much  more  severely  among  lower 
and  large  households  than  among 
other  groups.  Such  households  have 
little  choice  but  to  secure  th^  only 
available  housing  regardless  of  the 
rent  burden  it  imposes. 

CONCLnSION 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  in 
rental  housing  markets  are  clearly  nu- 
merous. There  are  no  simple  solutions. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proposed  a  solution  that  is  inad- 
equate to  these  many  problems.  He 
has  suggested  a  housing  voucher  pro- 
gram, that  while  it  may  approach  the 
problem  of  housing  affordabllity,  will 
not  construct,  or  cause  the  construc- 
tion of,  one  new  rental  unit.  It  simply 
does  not  address  the  huge  rental  hous- 
ing shortage  we  face.  In  addition,  the 
proposed  voucher  program  only  par- 
tially addresses  the  affordabllity  prob- 
lem because  the  program  is  not  an  en- 
titlement available  to  all  who  need  it. 
The  voucher,  itself,  is  to  average  only 
$2,000  per  ftunily  per  year  with  no 
planned  increases  for  inflation  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  It  begins  at  an  inad- 
equate benefit  level  and  grows  worse 
with  time.  Besides  10,000  units  of  el- 
derly housing  and  a  small  moderate  re- 
habilitation program,  the  administra- 
tion makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  crisis.  It  is  clear  that  we  need  to 
devise  a  response  to  these  problems 
that  includes  not  only  some  type  of 
adequate  voucher  program,  but  also  a 
production.  Only  a  production  pro- 
gram can  begin  to  relieve  the  short- 
ages felt  most  severely  by  low  and 
moderate  income  families.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  not  lose  faith  in  a  prom- 
ise we  made  to  the  American  people 
over  30  years  ago— a  promise  of  a 
decent  home  for  every  American.* 

SOVIET  REPRESSION  AND  THE 
CASE  OF  IDA  NUDEL 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  Madrid  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
the  utterly  reprehensible  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  delegation  in  resolutely 
blocking  any  progress.  The  Madrid 
Conference  has  slowly  ground  to  a 
halt  in  the  face  of  Soviet  attempts  to 
brutally  suppress  all  internal  dissent. 
This  clear  violation  of  the  final  act  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  an  agreement 
among  nations  to  which  the  Soviet 


Union  freely  signed,  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Madrid,  Max  Kampelman,  as  "sheer 
hypocrisy":  a  view  to  which  I  whole- 
heartedly ascribe. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  signing  the 
Helsinki  accords,  pledged  to  respect 
human  rights  in  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal affairs.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
no  need  to  point  to  the  imperial  char- 
acter of  the  Soviet  regime.  The  at- 
tempts to  extinguish  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan who  would  oppose  the 
Soviet  invasion  as  well  as  the  brutal 
crackdown  by  the  military  government 
in  Poland  all  show  the  true  nature  of 
Soviet  "hypocrisy". 

What  should  be  of  equal  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  world  is  the  internal 
repression  in  the  Soviet  Union  that 
has  little  or  no  equal  in  the  world 
today.  The  Soviet  authorities,  from 
the  birth  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Revolution  of  1917,  have  kept  tight 
control  over  the  domestic  population 
through  a  campaign  of  terror.  To  con- 
trol a  host  of  captive  nations,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  to  name  a  few, 
and  virtually  all  of  Elastem  Europe, 
the  Soviets  have  employed  ruthless 
and  disgiisting  tactics  on  an  unimagi- 
nable scale.  Purges  and  attempts  at 
Russification  have  devastated  various 
ethnic  groups  or  national  movements. 
If  one  were  to  devise  some  sort  of  his- 
torical tally  of  those  who  have  died 
through  ruthless  oppression,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  champion  par 
excellance. 

I  rise  today  to  speak  of  one  particu- 
lar group  that  the  Soviet  regime  ap- 
pears bent  on  destroying.  This  one  re- 
ligion has  suffered  throughout  the 
history  of  Soviet  oppression  and  it 
now  appears  to  be  worsening.  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  an  orchestrated  plan  of  geno- 
cide. Jewish  emigration,  51,000  in  1979, 
has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill.  Even 
requesting  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  hazardous.  Would 
be  emigrees  are  harassed,  detained  and 
often  imprisoned  on  trumped  up 
charges.  Even  the  use  of  psychiatric 
facilities  as  a  means  of  torture  and  de- 
tention is  prevalent. 

One  example  of  this  inhuman  and 
viscious  persecution  was  released  from 
exile  in  Siberia  on  March  2.  A  Jew,  a 
refusenik,  an  activist,  a  reformer  and 
above  all  a  human  being  fighting  the 
totalitarian  nature  of  the  Soviet 
regime:  Ida  Nudel  has  served  close  to  4 
years  of  internal  exile  after  being  con- 
victed of  "malicious  hooliganism" 
under  article  206/2  of  the  Soviet 
Criminal  Code. 

This  conviction  came  after  she  re- 
peatedly protested  the  denial  of  an 
exit  visa.  Her  history  is  one  of  contin- 
ual harassment,  arrest,  torture  and 
depravation  at  the  hand  of  the  KGB. 
A  true  Prisoner  of  Conscience,  Ida 
Nudel  has  had  her  life  virtually  de- 


stroyed because  she  refused  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  one  day  living  in  Israel. 

To  me,  this  life  of  constant  threats 
and  abuse,  of  intolerable  living  condi- 
tions, is  incomprehensible.  I  know  it  to 
be  true,  but  it  is  still  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. I  appeal  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  continue  the  fight  against  this  true 
evil.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  perse- 
vere in  the  face  of  total  silence  from 
the  Soviets.  Every  inquiry  to  Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin  has  met  with  silence, 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  norm 
rather  thsin  the  exception.  Public 
outcry  and  congressional  pressure,  I 
am  confident,  will  eventually  yield  re- 
sults. We  cannot  let  these  people  be 
forgotten. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  someone  who 
heretofore  I  would  not  have  been 
philosophically  disposed  to  cite,  Sussin 
Sontag,  Conrununism  is  merely  another 
form  of  Fascism,  Fascism  with  a 
human  face.* 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
10:30  a.m.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  this 
matter  before  the  Senate  at  12:30.  It  is 
hoped  that  we  will  begin  consideration 
of  the  Williams  resolutions  at  1  o'clock 
and  run  until  6  o'clock,  approximately. 


JOB  TRAINING  LEGISLATION 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  I  will  be  introducing  the 
administration's  job  training  proposal 
next  week.  The  legislation  will  be  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Hatch,  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources Committee.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  built  on  the  same 
fundamental  principles  as  thofe  which 
guided  the  preparation  of  S.  2036,  the 
training  for  jobs  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  month  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Hawkins,  and  Senator 
Pell.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
Senator  Hatch  has  also  agreed  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  that  bill.  Both  bills,  as 
well  as  other  job  training  proposals 
that  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House,  will  be  the 
subject  of  joint  hearings  March  15 
through  March  18  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  I*roductivi- 
ty  which  I  chair  and  the  Employment 
Opportunities  Subcommittee  chaired 
by  Congressman  Hawkins.* 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF    SENATOR    HAYAKAWA    ON 
MONDAY,  MARCH  8,  1982 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
when  the  Senate  resumes,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed   15  minutes 
under  a  special  order. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MARCH 
8,  1982,  AT  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  Monday  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  5:58  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Monday,  March  8,  1982,  at  10:30  a.m. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  Monday  next? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  convene  at  10:30  a.m. 

May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  4, 1982: 

Department  op  State 

Herman  W.  Nickel,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  to  be   Ambassador   Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Inthe  Arxt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3370: 

To  be  colonel 
Abel,  Gene  P.,  191-32-2720 
Abell.  Julian  L..  579-42-6628 
Ackerman,  Arlene  A..  546-46-8876 
Adams.  Edward  L..  448-28-5277 
Adams.  Henry  L.,  570-26-3619 
Adams.  John  Q..  045-24-6670 
Adams.  Robert  E.,  550-40-8479 
Adamson,  David  M.,  483-32-6384 
Addison,  Louis  C,  267-40-7669 
AepU,  Emmett  C,  527-20-4850 
Affeldt,  Ronald  D..  501-24-5413 
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Keenan.  George.  139-26-9067 
Keeton.  Jerry  M..  426-80-0427 
Kelly.  Paul  A..  155-24-4292 
Kelly,  William  V..  049-30-0497 
Kesserling,  James  A..  214-34-1035 
Kidd.  Richard  O.,  261-50-5781 
Kilbum,  Darren  D.,  486-40-0231 
KiUian,  Charles  W.,  039-18-4947 
Kinney.  Stevens  P..  524-36-4867 
Kirk,  Jerry  R.,  315-36-7636 


Kirkpatrick.  Joseph.  417-42-2917 
Kirst.  Daniel  T..  125-28-8879 
Klas.  Terry  C.  477-36-8680 
Klein,  Raymond.  Jr..  159-22-1340 
Knapp.  Clarence  C  503-30-2096 
Knappe.  Martin  G..  087-28-8752 
Knotek.  Charles  A..  340-30-7524 
Kohl.  Delbert  E..  217-30-9688 
Kolenda.  David  W..  385-36-4301 
Kondi.  Albert  J..  046-26-9457 
Konz,  Richard  W..  090-28-7593 
Kopcha.  Paul  J..  091-28-1957 
Kopecky.  Robert  J..  342-30-3875 
Kopp.  Thomas  E..  136-32-7048 
Koster.  Leslie  N.,  383-30-3631 
Kozieja,  Richard  S..  151-22-8714 
Krebs,  Joseph  E..  263-34-6358 
Kreiner.  Ronald  D..  369-36-9129 
Kreul.  Donald  E..  396-36-7905 
Kringle,  Paul  R.,  531-32-0145 
Kulas.  Julian  E..  252-48-3689 
Kurth.  Louis  E.,  544-38-0054 
LaFontaine.  David  L..  389-34-7173 
Lally.  John  E.,  016-26-6752 
Lamastra.  Anthony  R..  152-26-3860 
Lampman.  Audis  E..  372-30-0486 
Lanz.  Larry  J..  502-32-5389 
Larson.  John  D.,  303-40-2022 
Laswell.  Franklin  L..  541-38-5706 
Latterell.  Gerald  W.,  468-32-5229 
Lauer.  Paul  H..  059-30-2420 
Laurea,  Lena.  457-40-5075 
Law.  McEdward.  447-22-7166 
Lawrence.  Warren  J..  386-32-1862 
Lawson.  Patricia  M..  456-48-3872 
Leatherwood.  Thomas,  455-54-4242 
Lee,  Harry  J.,  509-40-0508 
Leimer,  Weldon  H..  303-38-8684 
Lemay.  Francis  J..  014-24-5351 
Leslie.  WUliam  P..  256-44-2344 
Levin,  Erwln  J..  318-30-1617 
Lewis.  Robert  P.,  198-28-5764 
Leyva,  Richard  D.,  551-38-9086 
Lidberg,  Carl  W..  470-32-0738 
Lindsay.  Rodney  C,  007-36-2441 
Linthicum.  Elmer  J..  218-34-1668 
Litschke.  Jerome  C.  476-34-4478 
Little,  Ruby  D..  350-26-9439 
Livesay.  Donald  D..  442-34-5500 
Livesay.  James  D..  728-05-3531 
Livingston,  Horace.  267-38-8874 
Loe,  Robert  D.,  291-20-7993 
Loftus,  John  T..  189-20-2612 
Long.  Gary  D.,  488-40-8494 
Long,  WiUiam  H..  425-66-1659 
Lowrie.  VirgU  A..  460-52-6367 
Lueck.  David  H..  468-28-4660 
LundquUt.  Ronald  W..  516-30-2706 
Lutkus.  John  W..  047-28-4974 
Lyle.  Millard  D.,  412-38-7205 
Lynn.  Donald  W..  340-30-2272 
Lynn.  James  A.,  197-30-5093 
MacDonald.  Bruce.  380-36-9310 
Mack.  Douglas  P..  377-30-0844 
MacPherson,  NeU  D.,  015-26-6494 
Mahoney.  Leo  E..  481-26-0963 
Mahoney.  Robert  G..  346-30-9765 
Mahowald.  Donald  O..  468-34-1574 
Malcom.  Otis  C.  253-48-8736 
Mallan.  Richard  E..  469-32-8558 
Malone.  Doyle  R..  435-58-1794 
Manolakis,  Soterios,  222-20-5233 
Margetts.  Charles  M..  217-32-2139 
Martin.  Bobby  J..  444-26-0654 
Martin.  Irvln  L.,  426-66-2381 
Martin,  James  R.,  238-46-3429 
Martin,  John  E..  278-36-3913 
Martin.  Kenneth  K.,  325-28-3672 
Martin,  Marion  C.  250-52-7773 
Martin.  Paul  D.,  446-36-4649 
Martin,  Ralph  S.,  286-30-7173 
Martin.  Robert  B..  436-38-4996 
Masuoka.  Edward  C.  311-34-3980 
Mathews.  James  E..  422-26-5717 


Matteson.  Gerald  R..  390-36-2121 
MattM>n.^homas  E..  543-42-8395 
Maynard,  Donald  A..  021-22-0438 
Mazza.  Gary  E..  130-32-0343 
McAllister.  Eugene.  131-24-5518 
McCarthy,  D.  M..  330-30-7103 
McCormick.  Paul  L..  311-28-9929 
McCoy.  Roberi  D..  442-32-3948 
McCune.  John  H.  547-40-4940 
McDanlel.  Donald  M..  295-28-1266 
McDonald.  John  D..  430-56-0036 
McElwee.  Claude  W..  486-46-0054 
McGillen.  William  D..  415-36-8310 
McGillivray.  James.  342-18-9328 
McGouldrick.  John  J..  043-26-4504 
McGuire,  James  H..  065-30-7625 
Mclver,  Farris  E..  520-36-2171 
McKee.  Kenneth  M.,  319-34-9520 
McKee.  Robert  M..  416-38-5736 
McKell.  Sterling  R.,  528-36-4568 
McKenney.  John  B..  280-30-1865 
McLaughlin.  Hugh  D..  149-26-6419 
McLaurin.  Donald  K..  251-48-4222 
McLaurin.  Hugh  M..  249-52-7338 
McMeekin.  James  L..  526-36-3899 
McNabb.  Paul  V..  536-32-3159 
McNeil.  Rodney  W..  227-44-8036 
McPhaul.  Malcolm  G..  253-58-1626 
McSweeney.  Arthur  P..  022-20-0515 
Meek.  James  G..  251-42-3775 
Meharry.  George  L..  308-32-8718 
Mellman.  Jerry  M..  277-34-0889 
Mellskog.  Donald  J..  342-26-5884 
Mercado.  Bienvenido.  580-24-3167 
Mercuro.  Peter  T..  145-26-2660 
Messenger.  George  H..  115-30-0559 
Messmer.  Gerald  J..  052-28-3270 
Meyers.  Richard  A..  554-42-3490 
Michalski.  Alan  W..  191-28-9810 
MUler.  Charles  L..  561-46-0619 
MlUer,  Henry  T..  411-48-9505 
MiUer.  William  N..  335-28-3652 
MitcheU.  James  L..  253-44-6453 
Mitsunaga,  Jlmi.  529-40-1271 
Molnar.  Stephen  P..  270-32-1451 
Montgomery.  Delbert.  449-44-0353 
Moore,  Donald  G.,  404-54-0409 
Moore.  James  E..  416-40-1276 
Moore.  Richard  H..  310-28-6724 
Moore.  Tebbs  S..  401-40-7646 
Moore.  Thomas  J..  453-58-5430 
Morales-Natal.  Angel.  582-58-2495 
Morell.  Alton  X..  045-22-1657 
Morgan.  Audy  C.  464-56-9316 
Morrison.  James  L..  155-30-5065 
Mulcahy.  T.  D..  388-34-1491 
MuUenix.  George  C.  568-54-5481 
Muly.  Carl  A..  213-30-0896 
Murphree.  Carl  E..  427-60-5531 
Murphy,  John  L.,  539-26-4422 
Murphy.  Raymond  E.,  010-26-2405 
Muszynski,  Thomas  J.,  382-26-6085 
Nathe.  David  M..  516-38-0831 
Nelms.  William  E..  421-46-1571 
Nelson.  DarreU  W..  336-34-8581 
Netherton.  Henry  E..  403  44-5688 
NlchoUon.  Robert  J..  237-40-7009 
Nielsen.  Chris  Jr.,  389-30-5849 
Nix,  John  U..  419-50-5327 
Norman.  Carl  S..  432-42-1507 
Norton,  Donald  V..  329-26-4740 
Nover,  Edward  P..  359-28-0817 
Nugent.  Edward  J..  025-24-8372 
O'Brien.  Thomas  P.,  233-50-5244 
O'Brien.  William  P..  546-56-4258 
Oehler.  Earl  P..  266-34-4406 
Orr.  Billy  J..  426-56-2419 
Orten.  Gary  W..  390-36-1450 
Ostrom,  Robert  E.,  366-32-8557 
Oura.  Donald  M..  576-32-3281 
Padgett.  Charles  E..  113-32-0831 
Palmeri.  Vincent  E..  045-32-6629 
Palmieri.  Henry  J..  174-26-2327 
Pantzke.  Wallace  M..  468-32-6935 
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Parler.  Julius  L..  248-42-1443 
Pearson.  Elon  M.,  363-34-4170 
Peeler.  Clarence  E.,  248-42-8660 
Pendleton.  Edmund  J..  225-44-0871 
Penton.  Ben  H..  419-40-8415 
Perkinson,  John  L..  242-50-6558 
Perrin,  Jack  J..  202-22-0206 
Peterson.  Charles  R..  390-30-7642 
Pfeifer,  Jack  D..  543-36-1075 
Phillips.  Billy  M..  256-46-6223 
Pickard.  Thomas  J..  441-32-8259 
Pickle.  Robert  D..  413-62-3412 
Pieraldi.  Luis  P..  581-42-5189 
Plzzolatto.  John  R..  434-50-9401 
Pleva,  John  F..  378-30-3012 
Poelker.  Richard  J..  538-34-5647 
Poirot,  Robert  J..  458-54-6684 
Poole.  Harvey  L.,  241-38-2071 
Poppelreiter.  N.  P..  553-36-4293 
Porch.  Eben  O..  III.  492-44-4887 
Potamos.  James  P..  095-28-6091 
Potter,  Philip  L..  471-36-3848 
Pouliot.  Joseph  N..  040-24-8092 
Powell.  James  H..  Jr..  427-52-4331 
Power.  Donald  E..  266-48-4700 
Prather.  Charles  N..  264-48-6956 
Price.  Edith  M..  430-58-1747 
Puckett.  Harold  W..  412-58-4191 
Putty.  William  B..  451-52-2716 
Quesada,  Joseph  R..  133-18-4551 
Radcliffe.  Robert  O..  278-26-9439 
Rainey.  John  W..  425-64-8976 
Rkaowsky.  Ihor  R..  077-26-2209 
Ramey.  Jack  D..  414-46-6949 
Ramsey.  Orvllle  L..  313-34-6765 
Raper.  Francis  E..  245-60-7361 
Rapier.  George  L..  407-38-0278 
Rarlg.  David  A.,  535-28-0482 
Rea.  Patrick  E..  341-32-6447 
Reagles.  Carol  L..  164-24-9143 
Recher.  Ronald  R..  295-30-9325 
Redmon.  Billy  E..  227-32-3357 
Reeder.  Richard  F..  529-44-1172 
Reilly.  Donald  F.,  012-26-1243 
Rennie.  James  C.  371-26-6484 
Reynolds.  Edward  A..  175-24-3765 
Rice.  Norman  C.  009-18-8851 
Rickaby.  Dale  E..  535-26-2620 
Robinson,  Samuel  J.,  200-28-6006 
Robison.  Harold  S.,  305-28-1468 
Rogers.  George  V.,  535-36-4804 
Rose.  Richard  O..  546-44-0659 
Rowe.  Benjamin  D.,  290-30-9514 
Rowlands.  Jack  H..  284-30-5759 
Ruddy.  Merton  E..  387-28-3218 
Ruflson.  Dee  R..  528-42-7664 
Rutledge.  Charles  O..  448-32-9841 
Salyer.  James  R..  488-38-8667 
Sammon.  Eugene  E..  468-36-5466 
Schauer.  Franz  P.,  470-32-9681 
Schember,  Thomas  A.,  145-28-2998 
Scheuchzer.  Larry  L..  512-28-5786 
Schneider.  Richard.  153-24-7353 
Schnupp,  Regis  A..  207-26-8467 
Schramm.  Harold  A.,  302-28-4199 
Scott.  Charles  E..  246-48-5841 
Scully.  John  E..  350-34-9115 
Scully.  John  J..  569-42-0680 
Sealock.  David  D..  269-32-9771 
Sessoms,  Charlie  C,  238-46-7620 
Shaute.  Joseph  J..  178-28-3382 
Shearln.  James  M.,  Jr..  410-46-9506 
Sheffield.  David  T.,  418-34-3665 
Shepard.  Robert  G..  410-40-9414 
Sheppard.  Leghlus,  450-56-8620 
Shetler.  Robert  C.  271-28-1255 
Shevlin.  John  J..  037-24-4928 
Shields.  Gale  A..  507-38-6399 
Shields.  Paul  R..  022-28-8557 
Shlzuru,  Eugene  K..  576-32-2435 
Shuckra.  Leslie  R..  024-30-0229 
Shumway.  Richard  S..  013-28-7713 
Shunatona,  Baptiste.  441-30-5237 
SUls.  Donal  J.,  315-24-9675 
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Sills.  Jackie  L..  492-38-5458 
Simons.  Donald  S..  511-28-4464 
Simonson.  Elmer  O..  392-32-1363 
Skipper.  Curtis  R.,  424-30-3910 
Slayton.^iichard  A..  229-50-1785 
Slyter.  Damon  E..  513-30-3425 
Small,  Rfchard  S..  407-40-9910 
Smets,  Russell  J..  506-42-3535 
SmeU,  William  N.,  506-42-3520 
Smith.  Charles  E..  310-30-8755 
Smith.  Charles  P.,  Jr..  024-22-1628 
Smith.  David  A.,  452-38-9261 
Smith.  David  E.,  269-36-4119 
Smith,  Donald  G.,  442-34-9962 
Smith,  Franklin  J.,  520-28-7051 
Smith,  Harold  G..  436-44-7342 
Smith,  John  E..  432-46-7822 
Smith.  Norbert  P..  142-30-1079 
Smith.  Orvllle  M..  444-32-3017 
Smith.  Richard  L..  216-30-2265 
Smith.  Taylor  M..  Jr.,  424-42-1416 
Smlthson.  Leland  D..  478-34-1975 
SnodgrasE.  William.  313-28-2268 
Snyder.  George  C,  140-28-6315 
Sokol.  Leo  J..  154-24-9483 
Solomon,  James  R.,  Jr..  416-54-1912 
Sosby.  Earl  B..  Jr..  405-42-5068 
Southcombe.  Robert.  539-30-0749 
Sprang.  Donald  W..  504-40-6810 
Springer.  Bobby  J..  432-50-5688 
Springsteen.  George.  152-22-6323 
Stafford.  Roger  O..  484-40-1390 
Stark.  James  M..  Jr..  428-60-2237 
Starring.  John  W..  438-52-7916 
Stetts,  Joseph  J.,  164-30-1921 
Steuber.  Richard  R..  388-32-6887 
Stewart.  Jerry  A..  428-80-7041 
Stlglets.  Jimmy  W.,  428-70-9976 
Stone.  Patrick  S..  423-42-4650 
Strickland.  Edwin  A..  416-52-3530 
Strong,  Bob  C,  528-40-8734 
Stuessi,  Dennis  A..  338-34-5053 
Stull.  Hannan  A..  269-30-5528 
Sullivan.  Daniel  J..  531-32-6183 
Sullivan.  John  J..  033-24-4415 
Sullivan.  M.  P..  Jr..  400-34-4058 
Sunyak.  Edward  M..  287-22-8206 
Swanson,  Edward  L..  571-48-0678 
Sykora.  Harold  J..  504-40-0416 
Temple.  George  M..  288-28-1755 
Tennant,  Harold  B.,  562-38-2870 
Terrazas,  Bert  J..  525-64-2008 
Testerman.  James  B..  226-50-8483 
Thacker.  Lyle  V..  528-38-3467 
Thackston.  Carroll.  228-42-0803 
Thomas.  Jackie  L..  496-42-5181 
Thomas.  James  L..  525-64-7195 
Thompson.  John  A.  218-28-8238 
Thompson.  Llewellyn.  526-60-9607 
Thrash.  Melvin  C.  432-52-8976 
Thurmond.  George  E.,  253-46-9249 
Tlbbetts,  Roscoe  C.  006-28-2501 
Todd.  James  C.  245-48-0245 
Todd.  James  P.,  539-34-2186 
Torrell.  John  J..  096-26-9645 
Trabold.  Charles  J..  144-28-1284 
Traxler.  David  L..  425-50-6604 
Trombly.  Donald  D..  386-32-4650 
Trudeau.  Normand  A.,  038-24-3426 
Tucker.  Terry  G..  565-50-3135 
Tuft.  John  R..  533-30-6714 
Tumage.  Albert  J..  428-76-9435 
Turner,  James  A.,  431-42-9213 
Tyra,  Thomas  O.,  434-42-7029 
Ulrich,  Carl  E.,  566-54-6278 
Underwood,  John  T.,  406-40-8305 
Upton,  P»-ederick  R..  154-20-9883 
Uselton,  Sanunle  R..  414-46-2549 
Utley.  Freddy  D.,  445-30-6048 
Valdez.  Victor  G..  421-20-3602 
Vanderveen,  James  R..  569-52-2762 
Varese.  Lewis  J..  484-40-4300 
Varnado.  Billy  W.,  428-42-9054 
Vaughn..Wllllam  A..  225-38-3694 


Velasco,  H.  P.  Jr..  360-26-2718 
Velasquez.  Refugio.  455-34-6201 
Vincent.  James  L..  524-36-7880 
Viney.  John  A..  548-36-7124 
Voliva,  Benjamin  H..  305-38-5371 
Volz.  Russell  L..  347-22-2438 
Vos,  Francis  W..  482-30-9304 
Vowell.  Leonard  G..  442-32-6417 
Vozzella.  Anthony  P..  014-22-3981 
Walts.  Fred  W..  255-40-0239 
Walker,  Clarence  E..  414-44-7385 
Walker.  George  Jr..  420-38-3715 
Wallace.  Glen  K..  444-28-3019 
Walling.  Jack  H..  509-26-0207 
Ward,  Prank  J..  557-48-5884 
Ward,  John  R.,  412-50-4476 
Warner,  Clarence  E..  509-40-7554 
Waters.  William  H..  224-40-1912 
Watklns.  Bobby  P..  465-44-9178 
Watson.  Robinson  R..  230-34-7099 
Wattel.  Marshall  L..  565-40-1182 
Watts.  Donald  R..  417-40-4094 
Webb.  Kenneth  R..  465-42-2044 
Webber,  Fredrick  W..  492-36-6057 
Wedlnger.  Robert  H.,  126-28-7767 
Welch.  Bobby  R..  428-66-6440 
Wells.  William  W..  304-38-1133 
Wepster.  Jan  P..  544-42-4517 
Whitaker.  Mark.  B..  Jr..  250-64-3654 
White.  Gerald  J..  564-46-1631 
White,  Joe  1.,  Jr..  259-46-4505 
White.  Minor  K..  569-44-8175 
Whitlock.  Charles  L..  478-38-3212 
Whltlock.  Myles  W..  247-60-9200 
Wierenga.  Melvin  J..  366-30-1305 
Wigley.  George  M..  424-40-2219 
Wilkes.  Earl  C.  461-20-5687 
WUklnson.  Theodore.  509-28-5971 
Williams.  David  C.  524-34-0313 
Williams.  Kevin  R..  282-28-3837 
Williamson.  Charles.  408-48-3270 
WillU.  Clinton  V..  239-34-8982 
Wllshlre.  Roy  L..  451-60-7479 
Wilson.  Bobby  D..  429-54-2208 
Wilson.  Robert  W..  542-34-4017 
Womack.  James  K.,  430-62-1677 
Wood.  Kenneth  C.  402-36-7641 
Wood.  Milton  O..  160-28-7097 
Woods.  Thomas  R..  308-26-8378 
Wootten.  Charles  W..  446-32-9485 
Worth.  Stephen  G..  Jr..  245-40-9276 
Worthlngton.  Earle.  222-16-0376 
Worthlngton.  Mllten.  213-32-3901 
Wright.  Arvln  L..  404-44-2979 
York.  Frederick  A..  021-26-9642 
Young.  John  R..  513-30-9221 
Young.  Ralph  R..  156-32-0640  ^ 

Young.  Timothy  R..  031-22-6971 
Zaysoff.  John.  Jr..  520-30-7444 
Zetterstrom.  Thomas,  077-28-9357 

CHAPLAIN 

I      to  be  colonel 
Almqulst.  James  A.,  470-36-8695 
Armstrong.  Mack  M..  242-42-6052 
Barr.  John  C.  247-48-7672 
Berberich.  Thomas  E..  047-24-6265 
Byrne.  Joseidi  P.,  281-22-3869 
Carver.  Russel  J.,  349-40-8056 
Conard.  James  M.,  429-48-0892 
Crowley.  Doaald  L..  445-32-3162 
Dowdell.  Brian  J.,  076-24-7025 
Dunn,  Billy  D..  466-40-2153 
Foster.  Robert  D..  504-24-0398 
FuUllove.  Roy  J..  428-40-8307 
Pulmer.  Guerry  A.,  249-44-4277 
Georges,  Nikos,  029-24-9476 
Goodner.  James  H..  077-22-6390 
Gore,  Albert  N..  428-50-3802 
Hasty.  Charles  R..  238-40-5907 
Hoffmann,  Wayne  W..  092-30-3333 
Humphrey.  Donald  C.  400-34-1105 
Kinoshita,  Oarl  K..  575-30-1196 
Kissinger,  Harry  P.,  197-22-0678 
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Leath.  James  A..  242-36-9661 
McCarty.  Willis  B..  265-34-8652 
NeuviUe.  Donald  L..  381-32-8583 
Nix.  Billy  R..  424-28-5181 
O'Connor.  John  A.,  130-28-4811 
Ohsiek.  John  H..  255-52-5480 
Pearce.  Arthur  J..  428-34-3177 
Phillips,  Daniel  P..  470-24-9171 
Privette.  Coy  C.  245-48-3509 
Reed.  Kenneth  R..  449-48-7910 
Rendahl.  Roger  E..  503-16-0636 
Richardson,  Leland,  242-48-0683 
Simons.  John  W..  223-38-1231 
Thomas.  William  L..  573-34-7837 
Thompson,  Harold  D..  457-46-0102 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  531.  532.  and  533: 

to  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Edwards.  David  L..  474-40-0505 
Griffiths,  John  J.,  525-60-9103 
Halcomb,  Dallas  W.,  404-54-3127 
Purks,  Stuart  K..  227-46-0571 
Smoot,  Ralph  R.,  308-42-5614 
Zore,  John,  398-38-5062 

to  be  major 
Cook.  Lorenza  A.,  230-52-8082 
Davis.  Clarke  T..  Jr..  491-46-9054 
Drake,  Michael  L..  306-46-9839 
Falmlen.  Martin.  Jr..  450-64-4697 
Garry.  Kent  J..  528-52-8349 
Gates.  John  M..  561-68-2375 
Jackson.  David  T..  006-48-1379 
KaczmarskyJ,  Orest,  102-32-2989 
Knapp,  Gervid.  445-56-7793 
Krug.  Samuel  R..  172-40-1695 
Murphy.  Daniel  T..  585-05-5559 
O'Neill.  Timothy  R..  248-70-7589 
Rachfal.  John  R..  078-34-7980 
Reynolds.  Johnny.  462-74^297 
Ryan.  Larry  E..  494-44-4706 
Smith.  Lyle  R..  538-40-9048 
Smith.  Stephen  E..  303-34-8686 
Testerman.  Robert  L.,  446-46-7057 
Thornton.  Ellis  D..  223-62-1339 
Whittaker.  James  P..  151-36-5390 
to  be  first  lieutenant 
Barbaro.  Richard  R..  053-44-1522 
Denny.  Stephen  L..  500-62-3776 
Deldo,  Louis  J..  Jr.,  264-31-5632 
Dysart,  Stanley  H.,  255-98-9266 
Elmore.  William  C,  245-98-7787 
Garcia,  Michael  D..  457-78-5609 
Orover,  Robert  A..  005-54-2835 
Hammer.  Bradley  D..  503-82-8698 
Hanson,  Larry  J..  260-96-4393 
Harthcock.  Kerry  A.,  452-08-3760 
Kruse,  Richard  W.,  181-36-3540 
Uwrence,  Wade  B.,  153-40-6677 
Manlscalco,  Mary  E..  227-90-6235 
Martin,  Winston  K..  II.  227-68-8462 
McKenzie.  Colin  S.,  226-86-0759 
Mengel,  Mark  B.,  456-02-8474 
Olsen,  Wayne  L.,  088-44-6664 
Robert,  John  P.,  123-48-0583 
Robinson.  Undra,  256-94-8749 
Royal.  Mike  A.,  010-46-3458 
Sanders.  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  266-86-6622 
Slagel,  Gerald  A..  202-40-0813 
Spauldlng.  Stephen  A..  079-50-1399 
In  the  U.S.  Army 

The  following  named  Regular  Army  offi- 
cers for  permanent  promotion  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  in  accordance  with  section  603,  title 
VI  Transition  Provisions,  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  of  1980,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army: 

to  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adcock.  Jerry  W.,  429-68-4791 


Allen.  Cullen  S..  450-58-4962 
Anckaitls.  William  H.,  203-28-7572 
Ash.  Hughes  L..  Jr..  514-30-7388 
Ballenger.  Kenneth  D..  510-32-3652 
Barren.  Donald  H..  284-34-2924 
Barrett.  Donald  G..  429-64-5513 
Blackwood.  Jerry  D..  489-38-6023 
Boyd.  William  L..  258-56-3899 
Brock.  Orvllle  L..  287-28-2505 
Browning.  Robert  W..  574-12-2532 
Brugh,  Larry  D.,  355-28-4496 
Bullock,  Robert  E..  422-40-4278 
Cannon.  Joe  M..  251-62-5597 
Carr.  John  M..  029-28-8946 
Cartwrlght.  Edward  L..  Jr..  257-50-8075 
Cline.  Corwyn  M..  526-48-2222 
Cottington.  David  C.  479-40-0368 
Crockett.  William  A..  466-50-0583 
Curbow,  Elmer  E..  497-40-8953 
Dally.  Jerry  R.,  420-42-5832 
Davidson.  James  D..  257-54-8192 
Degner.  Herbert  L..  389-36-9185 
Devitt.  John  M.,  059-30-1326 
Dorsey.  Ira.  494-36-2531 
Downer.  George  R..  176-30-1502 
Edwards.  Leroy  E..  Jr..  165-30-3106 
Eidson.  Edward  W..  255-54-3304 
Emery.  Douglas  E..  007-34-3199 
Evans.  John  A.,  464-52-1156 
Flemming.  Herbert  M..  195-30-0679 
Foster.  David  H..  119-39-5440 
Fourson.  George  R..  Jr..  382-36-4055 
Preihube.  Garry  R..  194-28-6620 
GlUlam.  Taft  R..  229-38-5628 
Graham.  Robert  G..  422-48-7382 
Grant,  David  E.,  122-28-3407 
Harper,  John  Jr.,  241-56-0944 
Harrington,  William  B.,  131-26-6537 
Harris,  David  J..  530-20-8011 
Hogan,  E>onal  D.,  261-54-0634 
Holmes,  Allen  E.,  264-48-6374 
Hooverson,  Richard  L..  390-34-2253 
Johnson.  Darrell  R..  535-30-9166 
Keller.  John  T..  265-52-4530 
King.  Charles  T..  004-30-9991 
Kirk.  William  M..  Jr..  410-54-3595 
Klingensmith.  David  B..  184-28-9289 
Kobayashi.  Norman  T..  576-34-0801 
Kroll.  Gerald.  284-32-9431 
Laird.  William  R..  112-30-1549 
Lambert.  Harold  E..  349-28-2576 
Lanphear.  Paul  J..  210-28-8826 
Lasater.  Gerald  D..  445-34-9069 
Layman.  John  W..  126-30-0226 
Lazzaro.  Gerald  J..  375-36-7395 
Leeper.  Leon  E..  460-52-6921 
Lewis.  Sterling  M..  Jr.,  189-32-6636 
Liewert,  Karl  H.,  367-40-0469 
Lyerly,  Edward  D.,  250-64-4045 
Lynch.  David  P..  181-30-9024 
Lytle.  William  L..  431-62-2780 
Mayhew.  Ronald  E..  301-28-6748 
Mcdaniel.  Everett  S..  035-22-6727 
Meder,  Gene  L..  212-34-0127 
Miner.  James  P..  524-42-8178 
Molskow.  Thomas  S..  142-28-8813 
Moore.  Frederick  T..  540-46-5580 
Morris.  Richard  C.  286-32-1827 
Neesmlth.  Delmus  M..  241-46-5090 
Nixon.  Charlie  J..  248-52-4820 
Norton.  Daniel  B..  036-24-5606 
Oconnor.  Patrick  M..  310-24-4381 
Oelschig.  Cari  H..  III.  254-54-3642 
Orr.  Danford  M..  510-28-5606 
Raymond.  Charles  W..  III.  563-48-6556 
Reedy.  Clyde  M..  452-56-9767 
Reeves.  Troy.  Jr..  424-44-9144 
Reynolds,  Joseph  C.  187-28-1965 
Saxon.  Rufus  C.  370-32-9887 
Schaaf,  James  C.  Jr..  459-58-3457 
Schuler.  William  D..  261-54-4135 
Slegel.  Herbert.  094-28-8520 
Sims,  Jackie  D..  260-54-0276 
Slovacek.  Anthony  S..  063-26-2499 


Smith.  Irving  B..  087-30-3818 
Snoody ./George  R..  458-52-1467 
Spencer.  Sherman  L..  436-50-1531 
Teates.  Bryan  W..  Jr..  227-44-0091 
Teska.  Thomas  E..  399-32-2244 
Tolllver.  Ronald  P..  409-50-3022 
Touhey.  Henry  J..  141-26-9255 
Wamshuls,  Roger  E.,  079-32-7330 
Weedel,  Joseph  P.,  151-24-4192 
Whitaker,  Lewis  H.,  Jr.,  364-34-2929 
White,  Donald  R.,  258-50-6379 
Wolff,  Robert  R.,  473-36-9804 
Zook.  Nell  J..  316-36-9505 

CHAPLAINS  CORPS 

to  be  lieutenant  colonel 
SclUey,  George  R.,  502-30-9397 
Woodbery,  Jerry  M.,  253-50-4581 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

to  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Barnes.  Perry  A..  002-24-3112 
BroulUette,  Robert  P..  009-18-8046 
Donehew.  Gerald  R..  446-32-1073 
Evans.  Harold  L..  101-26-3535 
Gorby.  Richard  J..  546-44-1855 
Hahn.  Ruedlger.  408-64-2885 
Kelley.  Hubert  A..  487-36-3626 
Shannon.  Sam.  Jr..  262-48-6862 
Sheek.  Alton  J..  240-56-7166 
Soles.  Elmer  M..  208-26-0405 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

to  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Garrett.  Charles  A..  537-30-2408 
Vandercook.  Richard  A..  309-28-6671 
Army  Nurse  Corps 

to  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Benedict.  Jerry  M..  430-46-9532 
Foster.  Imogene.,  306-32-4805 

To  be  major 
Antholt,  Steven  M..  Sr..  398-42-0340 
Aubuchon.  WUllam  P..  Jr..  427-88-2022 
Balrd.  Robert  D..  261-66-5320 
Barney.  Michael  L..  221-28-4035 
Bamum.  John  M..  Jr..  265-84-6504 
Bates.  Robert  L..  585-03-1976 
Beech.  George  W..  424-54-6926 
Berry.  Jerry  L..  247-60-9695 
Betlt.  Eugene  D..  092-36-3682 
Bird.  Robert  D..  414-72-8897 
Bishop.  Charles  R..  258-66-4950 
Blanchard.  Robert  C.  434-54-2818 
Boms.  Charles  J..  576-42-2246 
Boutin.  Wilbur  H..  Jr..  045-36-5313 
Brawn.  Richard  E..  Kar..  534-42-1740 
Brennan.  Richard  T..  377-40-7002 
Brown.  Gordon  M..  II.  497-48-7841 
Bush.  James  D..  387-44-8854 
Cain.  Michael  E..  008-34-5938 
Cannon.  Carl  H..  537-46-2664 
Carroll.  Jason  D..  544-46-3070 
Cherry.  Atwood  C.  460-68-8732 
Clement.  Ronald  C,  567-60-1439 
Coombe,  David  A..  040-36-4599 
Crawford,  Mike  O..  III.  252-70-7604 
Cresswell.  John  R..  III.  236-66-0241 
Crider.  Don  R.,  294-38-3947 
Curtis.  Thomas  M..  075-38-0209 
Daniels.  Richard  A.,  557-56-8803 
Darden,  Thomas  S.,  243-76-2598 
Davis,  Glenn  E.,  434-64-3433 
Dempsey.  Jack  D.,  518-44-1172 
Ehrenreich.  Richard  L..  130-34-1597 
Eichllng.  Robert  E..  Jr..  442-46-5727 
Emlg.  John  T.,  288-38-0875 
Estes.  Richard  D..  521-56-6984 
Farless.  Darold  W..  Jr..  495-46-8324 
Parr.  Richard  S..  II.  583-64-7861 
Faxon.  Don  R..  262-64-9383 
Fields.  Randall  L..  320-38-6012 
Flanagan.  Michael  H..  223-54-9701 
Puller.  David  W..  Jr..  465-74-4715 
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Pulton,  James  W..  Jr.,  240-70-3126 
Oattis,  Thomas  T.,  414-62-1059 
Oecowetts,  Bernard  E.,  280-34-7816 
Gentry,  Joseph  W.,  489-48-4678 
Clock,  James  H..  183-36-0318 
Gordon,  Robert  E.,  306-44-9534 
Graham,  Curtis  C,  Jr.,  243-74-5128 
Grassi,  Augustine  M..  278-38-5446 
Haas,  Allen  J.,  328-38-0192 
Hampton,  David  A.,  419-54-5429 
Harris,  Brooke  L.,  479-54-2420 
Hatton,  Gwyn  R.,  512-44-8748 
Henkel,  Jonathan  C,  378-44-2687 
Hill,  Gerald  L.,  208-30-2318 
Houston,  Curtis  A.,  474-50-5627 
Howard,  Carrol  J.,  155-32-7191 
Howell,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  189-34-0422 
Hurley.  Michael  W..  104-34-0119 
Jackson,  Thomas  H.,  461-78-1901 
James.  Larry  R..  461-62-5373 
Jelinski,  Barry  J.,  374-44-7761 
Jennewine,  William  L.,  Jr.,  264-70-2833 
Jeasup,  Terry  M.,  445-40-0932 
Johnson,  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  251-62-5655 
Jones.  James  H.,  525-96-6536 
Jones.  James  R..  444-34-9777 
Jones.  Richard  E.,  445-42-3175 
Keldsen,  Donald  L.,  567-62-2610 
Keppeler,  Clifford  C,  169-36-1962 
King,  Larry  L.,  333-34-0121 
KirU,  Bobby  J..  448-42-4691 
Konopka,  Michael  A..  171-34-8471 
Koopman,  Garold  A.,  454-68-5382 
Lafrentz,  James  W.,  334-34-3158 
Latimer,  John  D.,  460-68-1057 
Lauer,  Ronald  A.,  046-36-4358 
Leader,  Jason  A.,  185-36-1683 
Ughthill,  Michael  S.,  309-36-9651 
Lilygren,  Evan,  Jr.,  269-40-4182 
Lindekugel,  Claude  P..  505-56-3270 
Mabry,  Dawson  B.,  463-54-8475 
Mann.  Roy  E.,  231-54-0204 
Mayo,  Charles  E.,  049-34-5415 
Mcbride,  Robert  L.  V.,  421-50-4709 
Mcdonnell,  Patrick  J..  Jr..  264-74-6818 
MiUer.  WUliam  O..  107-34-2240 
Muceus.  Peter  L..  275-40-0118 
Neely.  Robert  A..  224-54-7660 
Nicholas,  David  P.,  409-80-2124 
Noble.  Jeffrey  D..  267-70-6941 
Olivarez,  Cayetano.  460-74-6568 
Orians,  Frank  J.,  374-42-5476 
Otto,  Charles  R.,  417-58-5644 
PecUnpaugh,  Dennis  P.,  585-07-3388 
Pierce.  David  W.,  029-36-0076 
Ralnbolt,  Michael  T.,  534-42-5046 
Rees,  Michael  D..  529-64-1529 
Reese,  Justin  M.,  III.  256-68-1427 
Riggs.  Jerry  W.,  464-68-2094 
Robinson,  Robert  L.,  260-48-8214 
Rock.  Paul  J.,  195-34-1686 
Ross,  John  L.,  Jr.,  417-62-7530 
Sawyer,  Leroy,  424-52-9713 
Sax.  James  A..  274-36-4411 
Saxby.  Robert  E.,  557-58-9595 
Sempek,  Robert  A.,  225-60-7977 
Shaw,  Charles  C,  B47-54-3994 
Slmcoe,  Darwin  D..  091-38-4700 
Singer.  James  C.  520-50-2317 
Stankus.  Frank  T..  235-68-7310 
Stark,  Jeffrey  A.,  112-32-9850 
Stephens.  Bennie  M..  253-74-4694 
Stephens.  L.  D..  532-38-4547 
Strlngham.  Glenn  P.,  357-36-9587 
Sumera,  Ronald  R..  110-36-5698 
Tarbutton.  Thomas  R..  222-28-2098 
Taylor.  James  A..  358-34-8070 
Terry.  Richard  A..  254-66-9904 
Thomson,  John  E..  082-34-1090 
Thonus.  Francis  W.,  140-32-1759 
Townsend,  Steven  N.,  335-40-5026 
Traynham,  John  C,  458-68-8621 
Walker,  Harold  S.,  Ill,  077-36-8252 
Walls,  James  A.,  431-80-0892 
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Welmer,  Robert  M.,  276-38-2463 
Wilgus,  William  D..  134-34-3293 
Zygan,  Robert  P.,  554-56-6153 

J  CHAPLAINS  CORPS 

T  to  be  major 

Adams.  Richard  L..  Roy.,  560-56-4711 

I    MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 
to  be  major 

Aron,  Bruce  L.,  001-34-9276 
Bentz,  Curtis  L.,  504-50-9601 
Boyd,  Ronald  D.,  542-46-3415 
Brenner,  Paul  P.,  206-32-3564 
Childs.  Ronald  P.,  126-36-5867 
Dellinger,  William  R.,  S.,  414-64-7085 
Demars,  Gary  A.,  541-42-4685 
Devlne.  Jerry  P.,  486-46-3446 
Goding,  William  R.,  262-64-1144 
Hanohano.  William.  Jr..  576-46-4396. 
Keller,  Larry  J.,  437-66-3810 
Kelly.  Dennis  M.,  555-58-5019 
Leavitt.  Ronald  N.,  559-56-1592 
Markham,  Selwyn  L.,  464-70-6066 
Nardozza,  Anthony  J.,  141-32-2381 
Slayton.  Jack  R.,  551-68-6160 
Strobel.  Fred  H.,  048-32-3203 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

to  be  major 
Jesse.  Norris  F.,  II,  508-54-1525 
Martino.  Louis  A..  233-64-5739 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

to  be  major 

Byrum,  James  W.,  Jr.,  238-68-8178 
Gaub,  Steven  D.,  537-38-9207 
Miller,  John  O.,  268-44-3528 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

to  be  major 
LewU,  Jane  L..  415-76-0373 
Man,  Louisa  P.,  Anton.,  289-48-0275 
Marcotte,  Jerome  J.,  354-34-2933 
Miller,  Elizabeth  A.,  233-60-3419 
Reed,  Edwin  D.,  506-58-5353 
Stegura,  Prank  H.,  207-32-7772 
Steib,  Mary  E.,  435-60-1634 

to  be  captain 
Ailport,  John  H.,  535-56-4072 
Carden,  Randall  B.,  563-88-4018 
Cervenka.  Richard  C.  345-44-9512 
Durant.  Donald  C.  253-92-1243 
Eltzroth,  Richard  H.,  272-44-6024 
Pemekes.  Robert  W.,  573-66-5800 
Hendricks.  Kenton  H.,  461-94-8058  . 
Herrmann.  Arthur.,  025-42-2192 
Hesnard.  David  A.,  503-66-5368 
Hill,  George  W.,  238-04-8113 
Hodge.  John  P..  260-88-7029 
Huskey,  Leonard,  413-90-3764 
Kaelin,  Joseph,  037-40-3820 
Malcolm,  James  R..  558-86-6445 
McCaffrey.  Michael,  373-58-5343 
Parker.  Enoch  A..  047-42-7820 
Phillips,  Frederick,  375-58-1037 
Rlnes,  Paul  W.,  184-42-5864 
Bauer,  Charles  P.,  147-40-6602 
Sims,  Marzine.  Jr.,  587-03-8236 
Tixier.  Michael  L..  231-70-4709 
Toomy,  Robert  S.,  265-04-5663 
Walters,  Larry  J.,  510-48-4891 
Williams,  Gilbert  P..  578-68-2965 
Young,  Dan  C.  462-88-3795 

(MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 
to  be  captain 
Ramos.  Edwin  T..  357-48-8114 

I         ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 
to  be  captain 
Baksic.  Michael  T..  366-46-3856 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  naval  reserve  offi- 
cers training  corps  graduates  for  permanent 


appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  2107. 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 


The  Judiciary 


Montgomery, 

Kenneth  W. 
Morrison.  Robert  B. 
Morrissey.  Desmond 

P. 
Morsch,  Jeffrey 
Morton,  UlysBes  L. 
Murray,  William  G. 
Nelson,  Edward  J. 
Newman.  WiUiam  T. 
Nisbet,  John  E..  Jr. 
Nobles.  Charles  M. 
Noonan,  Patrick  D. 
Gates,  Michael  P. 
Oblenes,  Scott  T. 
OBrien,  Michael  D. 
Officer,  Lyn  R. 
Olson,  Allen  6. 
Omera,  Francis  X. 
Osterhout,  Karol  E. 
Osterman.  Joseph  L. 
Ottery.  Willis  D. 
Pflederer.  Raymond 

F. 
Pritchett.  David  F. 
Proudfoot, 

Christopher  N. 


Raketty,  Gordon  G. 
Rau.  Ronald  C. 
Rebholz,  Joel  L. 
Reddick,  Charles  A. 
Reeve,  Charles  K. 
Reiff ,  Gregory  S. 
Ren,  Stephen  J. 
Riggs,  Robert  C. 
Roach,  Chris  J. 
Roberts,  Bernie  C. 
Robinson.  Larry  E. 
Robinson.  Robert  C. 
Rollinger,  Martin  G. 
Rooyakkers,  Mark  D. 
Rule,  Randol  D. 
Schubert,  Dean  M. 
Seaton,  James  B..  Ill 
Sedor,  John  W. 
Severin,  Frederick  M. 
Simpson,  Steven  S. 
Skinner,  Albert  W. 
Smith,  David  A. 
Smith,  Gerald  L. 
Smith,  Steven  M. 
Steenson,  Wayne  R. 
Stein,  Nick  F. 
Steinbach.  Stanley  S. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  4,  1982: 

Department  or  State 

Howard  Kent  Walker,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  of  Class  two,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Togo. 

William  Robert  Casey.  Jr..  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Keith  Lapham  Brown,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Lesotho. 

Anthony  Cecil  Eden  Quainton,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  Americp,  to 
Nicaragua. 

Howard  Eugene  Douglas,  of  Virginia,  lo  be 
U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  and 
Ambassador  at  Large  while  serving  in  this 
position. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Aoxncy 

Otto  J.  Reich,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 

Hugh  W.  Poster,  of  California,  to  be  Alter- 
nate Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  Development  Bank. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  conunlttee  of 
the  Senate. 

Federai  Home  Loam  Bank  Board 
James  Jay  Jackson,   of  Texas,   to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30,  1082. 


Leroy  J.  Contie.  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 

Robert  B.  Krupansky,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 

John  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

Eugene  F.  Lynch,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California. 

Elizabeth  A.  Kovachevich,  of  Florida,  to 
be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Florida. 


Department  of  Justice 

J.  William  Petro,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Richard  L.  Cox,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Carlos  C.  Cruz,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

M.  Clifton  Nettles  III,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Eugene  G.  Liss,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 


Rudolph  G.  Miller,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  ferm  of  4  years. 

Gene  G.  Abdallah,  of  South  DakoU.  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  J.  Nettles,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Basil  S.  Baker,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Mary  Louise  Smith,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
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PRUDENT  BANKING 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  vote  In  the  Congress  on  the 
question  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration guaranteed  loans  in  Poland  has 
stimulated  much  debate  all  across 
America.  Should  we  trigger  default  on 
Poland's  shaky  financial  structure? 
What  is  the  impact  on  our  allies?  Can 
we  use  our  financial  i}osition  as  lever- 
age to  expand  the  split  between  the 
Polish  people  and  U.S.S.R.  Commu- 
nists? 

I  found  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions and  many  more  In  a  thoughtful 
article  in  the  February  13  edition  of 
the  Economist.  I  am  inserting  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  it  will  be  available  to  aid  Mem- 
bers and  all  citizens  in  this  great 
debate. 

Down  Cokmunisii 's  Sink 

The  west  should  ready  iteelf  to  declare 
Poland  In  default  on  Its  debts,  which  would 
have  a  shattering  effect  on  lending  to  and 
trading  with  all  eastern  Europe.  And  then 
not  declare  the  default  until  It  has  harder 
practical  reasons  than  it  yet  has  for  doing 
so.  even  though  everybody  knows  that 
Poland  cannot  make  the  loan  repayments 
due  from  It  this  year. 

Of  moral  reasons  to  declare  default  on 
Poland  there  are,  and  will  be,  plenty.  But 
morality  wins  no  repayment,  no  freedom 
and  no  wars.  The  better  practical  reasons 
would  be  three.  The  west  should  declare 
Poland  in  default 

1.  If  Russian  refuses  to  take  on  financial 
responsibility  for  the  interest  and  at  least 
some  of  the  Immediate  loan  repayments  due 
from  a  Poland  whose  own  inability  to  pay 
them  results  from  its  having  to  work  Rus- 
sia's economic  model  In  Russia's  military 
shadow. 

2.  If  Poland  is  not  allowed  to  link  its  need 
for  fresh  credit  to  projects  that  start  to 
make  economic  sense. 

3.  If  Russia  Invades  Poland. 

The  whip  of  withheld  credit  Is  now  shift- 
ing Into  western  bankers'  hands,  not  into 
Russia's.  Russia  and  eastern  Europe  are 
going  to  need  at  least  a  minimum  trickle  of 
credit  from  the  west's  bankers:  either  that 
or  the  communist  empire  in  eastern  Europe 
is  going  to  be  forced  into  so  complete  an 
economic  isolation  over  the  next  10  years 
that  every  Russian  rifle  will  end  up  turned 
on  Its  own  peoples,  every  Russian  tank  will 
cost  1,000  unfertilised  acres  of  grainland  to 
make,  and  any  Russian  adventure  abroad 
will  eventually  stretch  Its  resources  beyond 
what  is  possible. 

Lord  Keynes  remarked  that  if  you  owe 
your  bank  a  hundred  pounds,  you  have  a 
problem,  but  that  if  you  owe  a  million,  it 
has.  That  is  why  Russia  thinks  it  has  some 


leverage  today  over  a  Jittery  banking  system 
in  the  wjst.  Some  of  the  west's  banks,  de- 
pending as  they  do  on  never  provoking  a 
run  of  depositors,  do  have  cause  to  Jitter. 
But  less  each  month.  Each  month  that  the 
lending  to  the  east  dries  towards  a  trickle, 
as  it  is  now  doing,  each  month  that  both 
east  and  south  in  the  world  witness  a  new 
post-Chri«tmas  prudence  among  the  west's 
once-bitten  bankers,  each  month  that  huge 
positive  real  Interest  rates  tempt  savers  and 
lenders  to  keep  their  money  in  America  or 
Europe,  each  month  that  the  price  of  oil— of 
which  Russia  is  the  world's  largest  produc- 
er—droops on  a  glutted  oil  market,  so  each 
month  will  Russia  need  to  sell  more  gold 
and  diamonds  on  the  falling  markeU  of 
Zurich  and  London  to  keep  paying  for  the 
communist  bankruptcy  that  it  has  forced  on 
Poland,  forced  on  eastern  Europe,  nour- 
ished in  Cuba,  fostered  in  Vietnam  and 
would,  if  It  could,  foster,  nourish  and  force 
elsewhere. 

Those  in  America  who  would  foreclose 
formally  on  Poland  are  confusing  this  flexi- 
ble whip  of  withholding  future  credit,  which 
can  be  made  to  hurt,  with  the  pistol  of  de- 
claring default  on  past  credit.  A  western 
declaration  of  default  would  not  be  a  suicide 
pistol.  It  would  bring  some  injuries  to  some 
western  banks  and  businesses,  which  could 
be  bandaged  if  central  banks  then  acted  sen- 
sibly, but  it  would  bring  economic  amputa- 
tion for  Russia's  empire.  That  Is  why  the 
west  needs  to  threaten  default  first,  and  to 
invoke  it  only  second  If  the  communists  do 
some  further  undesirable  things.  Draw  back 
and  see  why  this  Is  so. 

WHY  RUSSIA  NEEDS  THE  MONEY 

Russia's  need  Is  not  for  credit  for  Itself, 
but  for  it«  satellites.  Russia  probably  ran  a 
deficit  on  its  current  balance  of  payments 
last  year,  but  in  most  years  it  can  keep  its 
own  trade  in  balance  or  surplus.  Soviet  cen- 
tral committee  members  were  freely  telling 
their  western  visitors  In  Moscow  last  year 
that  Poland's  debt  was  Poland's  debt,  not 
Russia's.  That  confession,  however,  was  in 
the  late  autumn,  before  General  Jaruzelski 
had  forestalled  the  final  collapse  of  his  own 
Polish  communist  party,  and  invasion  by 
Russia,  with  his  coup  in  the  early  morning 
of  December  13th. 

With  those  events  Russia's  hope— though 
it  still  wanly  expresses  it— offending  Po- 
land's debt  away  from  its  own  coffers  col- 
lapsed. Russia's  problem  now  is  somehow  to 
prevent  a  Polish  default  becoming  a  tidal 
wave  on  uncredltworthlness  across  eastern 
Europe.  It  has  to  pi  event  the  wave  starting 
because  It  lacks  the  store  of  hard  currency 
or  the  central  banking  mechanism  to  stem  It 
once  it  does  start.  The  west,  by  contrast,  has 
to  prepare  its  central  banking  dykes  against 
only  a  containable  ripple  of  bankruptcies 
even  if  default  comes,  large  though  Its  loans 
have  been. 

The  west's  largely  unrepayable  gross  loans 
to  the  six  east  European  satellites  have 
gone  up  by  something  like  $60  billion  to 
nearly  $80  billion  in  1975-81.  That  is  a 
handover  bigger  than  one  year  of  oil-rich 
Norway's  gnp  in  that  period;  a  probably 
faster  rate  of  grant-giving  even  In  real  terms 
than  American  Marshall  aid  to  Europe  In 
1948-52.  This  lending  to  eastern  Europe  was 


politically  odd  for  the  west  and  economical- 
ly crazy  for  everybody.  Including  Mr. 
Edward  Gierek  and  his  Poland.  If  you  pile 
such  a  load  of  International  aid  and  money 
supply  on  to  an  Inflexible  economic  system 
which  has  rigid  attempted  price  controls, 
you  do  not  put  up  real  gnp.  You  increase 
queues,  and— once  you  have  then  helped 
create  a  Jaruzelski  junta  to  silence  the  re- 
sulting roar  of  social  outrage— you.  the 
western  banker,  have  helped  increase  Infla- 
tion in  the  country  you  lend  to  with  a  great 
big  belated  Jerk.  To  some  real  extent,  lax 
western  credit  was  the  creator  of  Solidarity. 
And  its  executioner. 

As  the  feature  on  the  next  page  explains, 
there  are  many  different  definitions  of  east 
Europe's  debt,  but  last  year  foreign  ex- 
change grew  tighter  everywhere  in  the  east. 
The  cash  balances  in  the  west  of  all  east  Eu- 
ropean countries  fell  last  year:  Russia's  may 
have  plunged  by  75%  to  $2  billion.  Russia's 
soft-  and  hard-currency  handouts  to  its  sat- 
ellites shot  up;  according  to  the  CIA's  for- 
eign assessment  centre  the  hard-currency 
portion  may  have  been  over  $6  billion.  Ap- 
proaching $2  billion  of  that  may  have  gone 
to  Poland,  $1.9  billion  to  Cuba,  over  $iy4  bil- 
lion to  (In  order  of  burden  on  Moscow)  Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany  and 
Hungary,  over  $1  billion  to  Vietnam. 

Those  would  be  small  numbers  to  shell 
out  to  friends  were  the  giver  America,  Japan 
or  West  Germany.  They  are  less  small  for  a 
Russia  whose  oil  for  export  is  running  out 
(it  cut  its  subsidised  oil  supply  to  east  Euro- 
pean countries  by  10%  last  year,  so  increas- 
ing the  burden  on  them)  and  whose  main 
currency  earners  are  all  for  sale  on.  and 
helping  to  create,  soft  markets.  The  num- 
bers will  become  unmanageable  if.  following 
a  default,  western  credit  dries  up  altogether. 
That  is  the  west's  whip-hand. 

PLANNED  imports  BECOME  SUCH  CRITICAL  ONES 

The  whip-hand  is  there  because  eastern 
Europe  has  come  to  depend  far  more  heavi- 
ly on  imports  from  the  main  credit-suppliers 
of  the  west  than  either  western  bankers  or 
western  exporters  depend  on  east  Europe's 
market.  People  forget  this.  Elast-west  trade 
was  supposed  to  bind  eastern  Europe  into 
the  west  and,  in  so  doing,  to  give  political  le- 
verage to  the  west.  Well,  it  has.  After  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  In  1979  some  in  the 
west,  notably  some  in  West  Germany,  began 
to  say  that  the  east  too  had  leverage  over 
them:  that  their  western  bankers  and  their 
western  exporters  were  dependent  on  the 
doors  remaining  open  to  the  east  more  than 
eastern  consumers  depended  on  them.  It 
may  still  seem  that  way,  in  these  lazy  times 
that  never  dare  face  even  the  most  marginal 
loss:  cerUinly  west  Europe's  political 
system,  where  a  government  can  depend  on 
a  single  by-election,  and  a  single  by-election 
can  turn  on  whether  a  single  company  or  a 
single  bank  goes  bust,  is  more  vulnerable  to 
loss  of  a  pipeline  contract  than  Is  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  central  committee.  But  in  real 
terms  the  east  is  much  more  vulnerable. 

If  the  shutters  come  down  on  eastern 
trade,  a  few  political  windows  may  fall  open 
with  a  clatter  in  Austria  (which  sends  10- 
15%  of  Its  annual  exports  to  Comecon)  and 
in  West  Germany  (which  sends  5-10%). 
Every    other    big    western    country    sends 
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under  6%  of  its  exports  there,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  gnp  Is  in  each  case  tiny.  After 
any  stoppage  of  east-west  trade  the  wind 
blowing  through  Russia's  east  European 
empire  would,  by  contrast,  be  extreme 
indeed.  And  so,  as  Russia  knows,  would  the 
turmoil  in  those  countries  by  the  end  of  the 
1980s.  Each  of  the  east  European  six  has 
•plaimed"  its  imports  tightly:  which  means 
that  the  imports  are  the  capiul  equipment 
or  spare  parts  most  urgently  required  for 
keeping  a  factory  running,  or  the  consumer 
goods  most  needed  to  slow  the  spread  of  dis- 
content. 

The  west's  banking  system  would  suffer 
some  wounds  but  not  a  catastrophe.  It  pro- 
vides the  credit  that  pays  for  the  trade— 
and.  egged  on  by  governments,  bad  credit- 
risk  assessment  and  a  market  that  has  made 
lendable  money  plentiful  but  dear,  it  has 
provided  unwisely.  So,  with  Poland,  the 
west's  banking  system  Is  left  holding  some- 
thing over  $15  billion  ($6  billion  of  It  guar- 
anteed by  western  governments)  of  the  esti- 
mated $27  billion  gross  debt,  one  third  of 
that  ludicrously  "repayable"  in  the  current 
year  plus  interest  that  Poland  cannot  meet 
either. 

DCPAULT  IS  WITH8TANDABLE.  AND  SO  AVOIDABLE 

A  pretty  pickle?  Yes.  But  a  small  one  In 
the  Jar.  What  characterises  most  east  Euro- 
pean debts  is  that  they  grossly  exceed  the 
export  earnings  conveniently  available  to 
service  them  In  any  single  year.  So  too  do 
the  debts  of  some  other  big  poor-country 
debtors — Brazil,  say,  or  Mexico,  whose  com- 
bined debts  exceed  eastern  Europe's.  These 
Latin  American  debtors  are  distinguished, 
however,  by  the  scale  of  their  export  earn- 
ings and  by  the  flexibility  of  their  econo- 
mies which  have  proved  In  recent  years  that 
their  balance  of  payments  can  bounce  back 
Impressively. 

Western  banks  are  at  present  also  worried 
sick  about  the  International  Harvesters,  the 
Chryslers  and  the  Pan  Americans,  some  of 
which  may  go  bust.  But  the  warning  signals 
for  them  have  gone  up.  Prudent  lending  Is 
the  new  order  of  the  day  with  them  too.  If 
Poland  were  to  default  altogether,  Deutsche 
Bank  (Germany's  largest  bank)  would  still 
be  In  profit.  Bank  fur  Gemelnwlrtschaft 
(Germany's  largest  Polish  creditor)  would 
still  be  in  confortable  surplus  on  Its  capital 
and  reserves,  and  Just  the  first-quarter  earn- 
ings of  Bank  of  America  (Poland's  largest 
American  bank  creditor)  would  fall  by  about 
one  seventh. 

This  ability  to  withstand  a  default  is  the 
best  reason  for  not  Incurring  it.  A  decision 
not  to  declare  default  on  Poland  avoids  en- 
couraging other  Irresponsibles— like  Zaire— 
from  possibly  provoking  it.  It  leaves  old 
debts  unpaid  but  In  play. 

And,  above  all,  knowledge  that  default  is 
not  disaster  for  the  west,  but  may  be  for  the 
east,  puts  pressure  on  at  least  two  men  to 
avoid  it  If  they  can.  They  are  General  Jaru- 
zelski and  President  Brezhnev.  In  place  of 
default  now  there  should  be  a  stick  held 
over  these  two  men  that  a  future  default 
will  be  Invoked  If  they  do  not  reschedule 
debts  In  a  plausible  way.  And  a  carrot  of 
future  credit  to  any  east  European  countries 
that  put  their  economic  houses  in  order, 
which  would  mean  liberalising  their  soci- 
eties too.  Such  a  policy  will  be  a  slow  busi- 
ness. Russia  will  not  allow  Itself  or  its  lesser 
donkeys  publicly  to  notice  such  carrots  or 
such  sticks.  The  donkeyman  coaxing  and 
goading  Russia  will  therefore  best  be 
dressed  In  banking  rather  than  political 
clothes.  Some  ideas: 
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1.  Governments  will  need  to  impress  on 
commercial  banks  that  in  their  future  lend- 
ing to  eastern  Europe  they  will  be  on  their 
own.  Export  credit  guarantees  from  govern- 
ments should  be  restricted  to  overtly  politi- 
cal loans,  which  may  be  given  only  if  the 
project,  purpose  and  possible  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  is  publicly  announced.  Preferably 
this  system  should  be  by  Nato  agreement 
but.  if  this  falls,  then 

2.  Export-credit-guarantee  cheaters— West 
Germany?.  Italy?,  Prance?— should  be  left 
alone  to  carry  the  huge  extra  demand  for 
credit  from  eastern  Europe  if  their  taxpay- 
ers are  silly  enough  to  let  them.  If  there  Is 
evidence  of  cheating,  uncheating  govern- 
ments should  help  their  own  banks  pursue 
all  unpaid  debts  through  the  courts  until 
this  stops. 

3.  In  addition  to  their  own  Increasingly 
stringent  country  credit  limits,  commercial 
banks  should  have  penalties  imposed  by 
central  banks  in  the  form  of  higher  provi- 
sions for  their  sovereign  debts  that  have  to 
be  rescheduled. 

4.  Most  routine  trade  should  henceforth 
be  financed  by  suppliers'  credits  and  bills. 
Any  longer-term  credits  should  be  tied  to 
projects  that  are  seen  to  be  run  with  visible 
price  mechanisms  and  hard-currency  poten- 
tial spelled  out  In  advance— and  held  to 
before  each  credit  tranche  Is  disbursed. 

5.  To  avoid  Chase  Manhattan's  bitter  ex- 
perience when  lending  Poland  money  to  de- 
velop its  copper  (a  project  which  should 
have  been  self-financing  but  whose  earnings 
just  disappeared  Into  Poland's  general  hard- 
currency  pot)  there  should  be  closer  co-op- 
eration between  banks,  governments,  the 
IMF  and  BIS  on  daU-gathering  to  discover 
whether  they  are  not  (unbeknown  to  each 
other)  overloading  a  country  with  debt. 

6.  One  carrot.  Western  politicians  should 
say  "our  banks  are  having  to  slow  their 
lending  to  east  Europe's  six  because  they 
have  gone  bust;  we  would  like  to  provide  an 
escape  route  to  real  gdp  growth  for  any  that 
want  It".  There  should  therefore  be  an  offer 
that  some  long-run,  government-Insured 
money  will  be  made  available  for  Russian 
satellites  who  want  it  and  who  agree  to 
packages  for  gdp  growth  and  partial  free- 
market  Incentives  on  terms  perhaps  some- 
what in  excess  of  what  Hungary  is  doing  for 
its  economy  now.  These  IMF-type  packages 
would  best  not  be  provided  by  the  IMF  Itself 
because  its  own  conditional  aid  requires 
more  freedom  from  price  controls  and  other 
distortions  than  even  Hungary  Is  allowing. 
And  the  money  should  not  come  from  an 
American-led  Institution.  Let  any  such 
scheme  be  managed  by  Mr.  Helmut  Schmidt 
and  Mr.  Francois  Mitterrand.  Even  then  no 
Russia-fearing  satellite  will  be  In  a  hurry  to 
accept  such  conditional,  and  political,  help. 
But  the  fund  should  stand  there,  a  carrot- 
shaped  beacon  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

The  start  down  that  road  will  be  a  re- 
scheduling of  present  debts,  and  a  more 
stringent  and  modest  system  of  future  ones, 
which  ties  the  west's  lending  to  the  east's 
ability  to  repay  on  each  individual  project 
that  is  being  financed.  That  ability,  as  only 
Hungary  and  possibly  Czechoslovakia  have 
yet  begun  to  see,  will  rest  on  some  sort  of 
pricing  and  Incentivlsed  way  of  running  a 
socialist  economy.  Call  that  not  politics. 
Call  it  prudent  banking.* 
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TEN  THOUSAND  MISKITO 
INDIANS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  Washington  Post  editorial  recently 
focused  on  the  violation  of  human 
rights  by  the  Sandinista  regime  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Miskito  Indians  are 
being  affected  gravely  by  the  regime, 
since  they  are  being  used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  gain  support  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  the  Sandinistas'  own 
power. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  this  article. 
The  text  follows: 

Ten  Thousand  Miskito  Indians  ' 
The  latest  report  from  Nicaragua  de- 
scribes an  apparent  violation  of  human 
rights  of  breathtaking  dimensions.  Officals 
of  the  left-leaning  Sandinista  regime  have 
acknowledged,  according  to  Post  special  cor- 
respondent John  Dlnges.  that  In  recent 
weeks  Nicaraguan  troops  removed  from 
their  villages  some  10.000  Miskito  Indians, 
from  among  a  small  community  of  about 
100,000  who  have  long  lived  In  relative  pov- 
erty and  isolation  by  Nicaragua's  remote  At- 
lantic coast.  A  police  official  assured  Mr. 
Dlnges  that  the  villagers  cooperated  In  their 
own  removal  and  there  were  no  Injuries, 
though  "more  than  40"  prisoners  are  being 
held  In  a  coastal  town.  Travelers,  journalists 
and  other  international  observers  have  been 
barred  from  the  area. 

What  is  happening?  It  seems  that  the  Mis- 
kltos.  who  have  traditionally  resisted  cen- 
tral authority  reacted  to  the  military  pres- 
ence that  the  Sandinistas  Imposed  after 
taking  power  in  1979— and  to  Cuban  soldiers 
and  civUlans  whom  the  Sandinistas  brought 
with  them.  On  their  part,  the  Sandinistas, 
who  say  they  have  fielded  "no  more  than 
2,000  troops"  in  the  area,  have  tied  the  Mls- 
kltos  to  some  of  the  late  dicutor  Anastasio 
Somoza's  National  Guardsmen  now  sitting 
In  nearby  Honduras  awaiting  the  counter- 
revolution. A  number  of  Moravian  clergy- 
men are  accused  of  "preaching  a  primitive 
band  of  anti-conununlsm."  This  Is  the  con- 
text in  which  the  regime  has  Justified  mass 
evacuations:  to  protect  loyal  Indians  and  to 
thwart  creation  of  a  "theater  of  operations 
of  counter-revolutionary  actions." 

Much  still  has  to  be  learned  about  the 
way  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Cubans  are 
treating  this  vulnerable  Indian  community. 
What  is  known,  however,  buttresses  suspi- 
cions of  a  grievous  calamity.  Is  It  possible  to 
believe  that  20  whole  villages  cooperated  to 
the  man  with  soldiers  trucking  them  away 
from  their  tribal  homes?  That  only  they 
were  caught  up  In  the  sweep?  That  there 
were  no  Injuries?  That  there  Is  no  continu- 
ing resistance? 

In  the  United  Sutes  and  elsewhere,  too 
many  people  are  prepared  to  believe  the 
worst  about  the  center-right  El  Salvador 
Junta  even  as  they  accept  at  face  value  the 
leftist  Sandinistas'  claim  to  a  kind  of  tradi- 
tional Marxist  Robin  Hood  mantle.  It  is 
useful  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  what 
the  United  SUtes  is  trying  to  do  In  El  Salva- 
dor Is  to  prevent  a  concentration  of  power 
by  precisely  the  sort  of  self-appointed  elite 
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ruling  in  Nicaragua.  Anyone  who  needs  to 
be  reminded  why  has  only  to  consult  the 
fate  of  the  Miskito  Indians.* 


FOREIGN  DEBT:  AMERICAN 
DEPENDENCE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Karl  Marx 
predicted  that  the  workers  of  the 
world  would  one  day  unite  under  the 
banner  of  communism.  His  prescience 
was  no  better  than  that  of  today's 
economists.  It  is  ironic,  however,  that 
just  as  his  intellectual  progeny  have 
crushed  the  Polish  workers,  the 
strongest  voice  of  dissent  has  arisen 
not  from  the  owners  of  capital  in 
America,  but  from  the  head  of  our 
largest  labor  union,  Mr.  Lane  Kirkland 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Indeed,  some  prominent  American 
capitalists  now  have  Interests  so  terri- 
bly intertwined  with  the  world's  Com- 
munist despots  that  a  very  peculiar  di- 
vision of  allegiances  has  resulted  from 
the  crisis  in  Poland,  and  the  larger 
worldwide  debt  crisis.  Big  American 
banks  have  mortgaged  away  their 
future  in  loans  to  a  myriad  of  Commu- 
nist. Socialist,  and  other  Third  World 
economies.  These  economies  have  bor- 
rowed frantically,  but  have  totally  ig- 
nored the  principles  of  individual  lib- 
erty and  self-reliance  which  are  the 
prerequisites  of  prosperity  and  sound 
government. 

Now  the  banks  urge  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  even  one  country 
from  defaulting  on  even  one  loan:  they 
fear  that  a  devastating  chain  reaction 
might  ensue.  But  who,  I  ask,  is  to  pay 
the  price  for  all  this  foolish  lending? 
You  guessed  it— the  American  taxpay- 
ers. 

Now  we  see  that  American  commer- 
cial interests  are  opposed  to  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment actions  to  block  the  planned 
natural  gas  pipeline  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  pipeline  is  desperately 
needed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  support  its 
failed  economy  and  its  gargantuan 
military  machine.  And  David  Rocke- 
feller, the  spiritual  leader  of  the  New 
York  bankers,  has  urged  "normaliza- 
tion" of  relations  with  Angola,  the 
Russian  puppet  state  where  Cuban 
troops  guard  the  oil  rigs  of  American 
companies. 

What  does  all  this  signify?  One 
thing  is  clear:  It  is  our  Government, 
and  not  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Poland,  which  is  held  hostage  by  for- 
eign loans.  And  the  result  is  that  we 
continue  to  subsidize  our  avowed  en- 
emies with  Government-sponsored 
credit,  and  we  are  foisting  the  burden 
of  foreign  debt  upon  the  already  over- 
burdened shoulders  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  cannot,  and  will  not,  condemn 
American  businesses  for  pursuing 
their  interests  abroad.  But  a  govern- 
ment must  heed  imperatives  higher 
than  those  dictated  by  short-term 
business  interests.  We  must  recognize 
the  urgent  threat  posed  by  our  grow- 
ing dependence  on  the  Communist  and 
other  foreign  nations  so  deeply  in  debt 
to  American  banks. 

Therefore,  I  heartily  recommend  the 
insightful  editorial  by  Mr.  Lane  Kirk- 
land, which  is  printed  below.  He  recog- 
nizes that  we  must  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  dependence  bred  by  the  debt 
of  Communist  nations.  Let  me  suggest 
how  we  can  begin:  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  414,  to  end  the 
Federal  Government's  practice  of 
making  loan  guarantees  and  credits 
available  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
countries.  With  stifling  interest  rates 
in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  recession,  can 
anyone  now  justify  Government  pro- 
grams which  channel  scarce  credit 
abroad?  With  Poland,  Romania,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself  nearing  finan- 
cial insolvency,  can  we  perpetuate  pro- 
grams which  insure  that  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy  will  continue  to  be 
wagged  by  the  tail  of  global  debt? 

U.S.  Government  guaranteed  loans 
and  credits  made  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  nations,  and  now  outstanding, 
total  some  $57  billion.  It  is  high  time 
for  this  Congress  to  declare:  Enough  is 
enough.  Only  in  doing  so  will  we  rise 
above  the  status  of  international  debt- 
mongers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  414. 
Lane  Kirkland's  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  24.  1982] 
Why  Not  Economic  War? 
(By  Lane  Kirkland) 
The  media  are  wrong  to  play  up  personali- 
ty clashes  in  the  Reagan  team  as  the  source 
of  the  administration's  failure  to  project  a 
coherent  and  credible  foreign  policy. 

The  problem  does  not  He  in  who  reports  to 
whom,  or  in  the  alleged  idlosyncracies  or 
turf-consdousness  of  the  players,  or  in  the 
president's  preoccupation  with  other  mat- 
ters. It  lies,  rather,  in  the  deep  and  enduring 
division  within  the  Republican  Party,  a  divi- 
sion that  long  predates  Ronald  Reagan's  ar- 
rival in  Washington. 

On  the  one  side  are  the  true  believers- 
principled  anti-communist  ideologues.  In- 
cluding some  non-Republicans  now  labeled 
•'neo-conservatives. "  On  the  other  side  are 
the  commercial  and  banking  interest*, 
whose  philosophy  was  asserted  with  stun- 
ning candor  by  Citibank's  Thomas  Theo- 
bold:  "Who  knows  what  political  system 
works  best?  All  we  ask  is:  can  they  pay  their 
bills?" 

The  true  believers,  to  their  credit,  know 
what  political  system  works  best,  and  they 
provide  the  administration  with  its  tough 
anti-Soviet  rhetoric.  They  had  every  reason 
to  count  the  president  in  their  camp. 

But  when  push  comes  to  shove,  the  prior- 
ities of  business  prevail,  and  the  ideologues 
are  shunted  aside.  They  still  write  the 
speeches,  though,  which  accounts  for  the 
widening  gap  between  the  president's  words 
and  his  deeds. 

Poland  throws  the  problem  into  high 
relief. 
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Before  an  international  audience  of  tens 
of  millions,  the  president's  speechwriters 
promised  stronger  sanctions  against  the  So- 
viets if  the  repression  in  Poland  were  not  al- 
leviated. The  repression  intensified,  but  the 
bankers  persuaded  the  president  to  cover 
Poland's  debt  without  declaring  default.  De- 
fault, they  warned,  would  disrupt  the  inter- 
national banking  system. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  now 
weighed  in  to  protect  the  Siberian  natural 
gas  pipeline,  which,  according  to  Chamber 
President  Richard  Lesher.  would  give  West- 
em  Europe  "a  degree  of  leverage  over  the 
Soviets  rather  than  vice  versa"— a  fact  the 
obtuse  Russians  have  apparently  overlooked 
in  their  eagerness  to  be  ensnared  in  our  web 
of  detente.  To  cripple  the  pipeline  and  deny 
the  Soviets  hard  currency  earnings  (with 
which  to  buy  Western  technology)  would 
represent,  in  Lesher 's  shocked  words,  "a 
strategy  of  economic  warfare." 

Lesher  would  exempt  European  compa- 
nies operating  with  U.S.  licenses  from  the 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  president,  lest  we 
worsen  "our  already  poor  international  rep- 
utation for  commercial  reliability. "  Pepsico 
Chairman  Donald  Kendall— who  previously 
expressed  admiration  for  Leonid  Brezhnev's 
devotion  to  peace— agrees:  "I  certainly  ques- 
tion whether  the  tU.S.)  government  should 
put  its  long  arm  into  another  sovereign 
country  and  force  it  to  accept  these  sanc- 
tions." 

The  long  arm  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  banking  institutions  is  another 
matter.  The  flow  of  Western  credits  to 
Poland,  accompanied  by  demands  for  food 
price  hikes  and  other  austerity  measures, 
was  perfectly  permissible.  So  was  the  flow 
of  credits,  grain  and  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  alleviating  iu  economic  prob- 
lems and  permitting  the  diversion  of  its  re- 
sources into  military  purposes.  What  is  ob- 
jectionable is  government  intervention  to 
achieve  such  foreign  policy  goals  as  en- 
forced adherence  to  human  rights  agree- 
ments. 

Simply  put.  the  business  of  America  is 
business— not  only  at  home  but  throughout 
the  world— and  what's  good  for  the  bankers 
is  good  for  the  Poles.  Above  all.  we  must 
safeguard  our  reputation  for  "commercial 
reliability"— even  as  Lech  Walesa  remains 
imprisoned,  thousands  of  Solidarity  mem- 
bers huddle  in  concentration  camps,  and  the 
church  itself  is  threatened.  So  speak  the 
Theobolds,  the  Leshers  and  the  Kendalls. 

They  practice  a  pseudo-pragmatism  that 
perverts,  even  as  it  seems  to  draw  upon,  the 
American  tradition.  The  business  ethos,  ap- 
plied to  foreign  policy,  favors  cost-benefit 
analyses  done  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This 
method  obscures  the  large  and  interwoven 
issues  that  confront  us. 

It  is  plausible  to  argue  that  calling  in  the 
Polish  debt  would  disrupt  international 
banking  (more  likely,  it  would  embarrass 
the  bankers  by  forcing  them  to  switch  loans 
now  listed  as  assets  Into  the  liabilities 
column).  It  la  also  plausible  to  argue  that 
American  farmers  would  be  hurt  more  than 
the  Soviets  by  a  grain  embargo  (though  this 
assumes,  and  thus  ensures,  that  we  are  pow- 
erless to  discourage  other  nations  from  res- 
cuing the  Soviets). 

But  there  are  questions  that  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  bookkeepers.  If  our  bankers  and 
farmers  have  become  hostages  of  the  Soviet 
bloc— the  reverse  of  what  d6tente  was  sup- 
posed to  accomplish— should  we  not  move 
urgently  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  sit- 
uation, or  should  we  continue  down  the 
road  to  increasing  dependence?  Can  we  ex- 
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tricate  ourselves  painlessly,  or  is  there  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  a  misbegotten  policy?  If 
we  eschew  "economic  warfare."  what  kind 
of  war  do  we  want,  and  whom  will  we  send 
to  fight  it?  Or  do  we  conclude  that  we  have 
nothing  worth  fighting  for.  that  l>etween  to- 
talitarianism and  democracy  no  fundamen- 
tal values  are  at  stake— that,  as  Theot>old 
suggests,  political  systems,  like  capital,  are 
fungible? 

Without  squarely  facing  these  issues, 
which  transcend  business  calculations,  we 
will  not  persuade  our  allies  of  our  capacity 
to  lead.  The  message  we  are  now  sending  to 
our  allies,  and  to  the  Soviets,  is  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  endure  sacrifice  or  inconven- 
ience to  restrain  Soviet  lawlessness.  The  Re- 
publican administration's  foreign  policy 
lacks  cogency  because  the  business  interests 
it  disproportionately  represents  constitute 
the  soft  underbelly  of  freedom.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NOMINEE  TO 
THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPO- 
RATION BOARD:  A  REVEALING 
LETTER 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
witnessed  with  great  alarm  the  Presi- 
dent's continued  attempts  to  under- 
mine the  very  successful  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  attempts  which  have 
been  resoundingly  rejected  by  this 
House.  I  have  been  particularly  dis- 
turbed recently  by  the  process  by 
which  the  President  has  nominated 
new  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation— filing  these 
nominations  as  recess  appointments 
instead  of  asking  for  immediate 
Senate  review.  But  even  more  distress- 
ing is  the  record  of  at  least  one  of 
these  nominees,  George  Paras  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  a  letter  to  a  former  judicial 
colleague  cited  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mr.  Paras 
is  quoted  as  accusing  his  colleague  of 
being  a  professional  Mexican  rather 
than  a  lawyer.  In  defending  this  ob- 
noxious remark,  Paras  stated: 

You  know,  there  are  such  things  as  pro- 
fessional blacks,  or  professional  Greeks,  pro- 
fessional Dagos,  professional  Jews— people 
who  put  their  ethnic  origin  ahead  of  every- 
thing else. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  nature  of  these 
statements.  Coming  from  a  person 
who  is  being  nominated  to  serve  on  a 
board,  one  of  whose  functions  is  to 
protect  the  legal  rights  of  minorities 
and  poor  people,  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Paras  is  ill-suited^  serve  in  that  ca- 
pacity. It  is  one  thing  to  have  honest 
differences  on  the  best  method  to  de- 
liver legal  service  to  the  Nation's  poor. 
But  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  nomi- 
nate a  person  with  a  clear  intolerance 
for  anyone  who  takes  his  or  her  ethnic 
heritage  seriously.  The  President 
should  withdraw  Mr.  Paras'  nomina- 
tion at  once. 
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An  excerpt  from  the  Post-Dispatch 
article  follows: 

George  E.  Paras,  a  former  California  ap- 
peals court  judge,  said  in  an  interview  that 
he  had  initially  opposed  government  in- 
volvement in  legal  services. 

He  said  when  he  was  a  young  lawyer,  the 
bar  in  Sacramento  provided  legal  services 
for  the  poor  without  government  assistance. 
He  said  he  would  prefer  that  approach,  but 
added,  "I  just  don't  think  you  could  go  back 
to  that  once  the  government  begins  paying 
for  things  like  that." 

Paras  recently  has  been  criticized  for  a 
letter  to  a  former  colleague  on  the  appeals 
court,  Cruz  Reynoso.  opposing  Reynoso's 
elevation  to  the  state  supreme  court.  In  the 
letter,  Paras  said  Reynoso's  social  views 
were  similar  to  those  "first  proclaimed  by 
Karl  Marx." 

"Your  problem,"  Paras  wrote  Reynoso,  "is 
that  you  feel  it  Is  your  obligation  to  be  a 
professional  Mexican  rather  than  a  lawyer. 
Thus  you  must  remain  true  to  the  ideals 
consistently  tossed  about  by  the  leaders  of 
the  so-called  Mexican  movement .  .  . 

"You  must  ever  champion  the  'oppressed.' 
meaning  those  who  so  designate  themselves, 
such  as  criminals,  handicapped,  welfare  re- 
cipients, demonstrators,  minorities.'  and 
miscellaneous  other  have-nots." 

Paras  defended  the  letter  in  a  telephone 
interview.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "there  are 
such  things  as  professional  blacks,  or  pro- 
fessional Greeks,  professional  Dagos,  profes- 
sional Jews— people  who  put  their  ethnic 
origin  ahead  of  everything  else.  That's  what 
I  meant." 

Paras  also  opposed  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams in  an  appeals  court  opinion  declaring 
illegal  an  admissions  policy  favoring  minori- 
ties at  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis.* 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRA-nON'S 

PROPOSED    CUTS    IN    STUDENT 
FINANCIAL  AID 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Monday  was  dubbed 
"National  Student  Lobby  Day."  Over 
5,000  college  students  from  through- 
out the  country  came  to  Washington 
to  ask  Congress  to  oppose  the  student 
financial  aid  cuts  which  have  been 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. This  did  not  resemble  a  protest 
rally  of  the  1960's:  it  was  a  genuine 
appeal  for  help. 

Student  financial  aid  suffered  heavy 
losses  last  year  as  a  result  of  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  Deeper 
cuts  could  result  in  the  erosion  of  stu- 
dent loans  and  grants.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  estimated  that 
the  administration's  proposed  cuts 
would  reduce  the  number  of  students 
eligible  for  student  financial  aid  by  2.9 
million.  My  State,  Missouri,  could  lose 
as  much  as  $31,578,420  in  student  aid, 
which  translates  into  a  loss  of  45,115 
student  awards,  if  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  the  Pell  grant  and  campus- 
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based  programs  are  enacted.  And 
these  figures  do  not  even  reflect  cuts 
in  tht  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Soaring  tuition  costs  have  made  stu- 
dent financial  aid  more  important  that 
ever,  and  its  loss  would  not  only  take  a 
heavy  toll  on  students,  but  on  private 
educational  institutions  as  well.  The 
economy  would  also  feel  the  effects  of 
the  administration's  proposed  cuts  in 
student  aid.  With  youth  unemploy- 
ment at  an  alarming  rate  of  21.7  per- 
cent, can  we  afford  to  throw  these 
young  people  out  of  school  and  into 
the  job  market?  An  increase  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  jobless  rate  pushes  up  the 
cost  of  unemployment  insurance  by  $4 
billion. 

Higher  education  is  more  important 
than  ever  in  our  technologically  ad- 
vanced society.  We  cannot  allow  it  to 
become  dominated  by  the  wealthy 
elite.  Let  us  take  money  from  the  MX 
missile  project  and  Invest  it  in  our 
future— higher  education.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing  the 
administration's  proposed  cuts  in  stu- 
dent financial  aid.* 


RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  affirm  my  support  for  the  pro- 
posed radio  broadcasting  service  to 
Cuba  which  is  embodied  in  H.R.  5427. 
This  bill,  introduced  by  request  by  the 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Clement  Zablocki, 
would  establish  what  is  popularly 
known  as  Radio  Marti.  This  service 
would  be  distinguished  from  the 
present  Voice  of  America  service  be- 
cause it  would  carry  specific  news 
about  Cuba  to  Cuba.  Voice  of  America 
carries  general  news  about  the  entire 
world. 

Radio  Marti  would  play  a  similar 
role  to  Cuba  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  play  for  the  Communist 
European  bloc.  It  would  enable  the  op- 
pressed people  of  Cuba  to  hear  direct- 
ly what  their  Government  is  doing  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  millions  of  people 
worldwide.  It  would  let  the  uncensored 
truth  about  Cuban  activities  reach  the 
Cuban  people.  With  this  service  in  op- 
eration, no  longer  could  Castro  cover 
up  the  number  of  Cubans  who  have 
died  fighting  in  Angola,  Ethiopia,  or 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Cuban 
role  in  Central  American  and  Caribbe- 
an insurrection  could  be  highlighted. 
The  manifest  failure  of  the  Commu- 
nist economy  in  Cuba  would  be  ex- 
posed. In  short,  the  Cuban  people 
would  be  able  to  learn  the  facts  sur- 
rounding their  own  situation. 
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with  Radio  Marti  on  the  air.  Cas- 
tro's lies  will  no  longer  be  the  major 
source  of  news  for  the  masses  in  Cuba. 
The  people  will  be  able  to  compare  the 
rhetoric  coming  out  of  Havana  with 
the  news  from  abroad.  In  conjunction 
with  firsthand  information  told  to 
them  by  their  friends  and  relatives 
living  outside  of  Cuba,  the  people  of 
Cuba  will  then  be  able  to  truly  judge 
Cuban  events  and  comprehend  Cas- 
tro's efforts  to  oppress  the  Cuban 
people  and  subvert  his  neighbors.* 


EL  SALVADOR:  THE  OTHER  SIDE 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Members  of  this 
body  become  aware  of  the  flaming  dis- 
crepancies and  the  slanted  reporting 
practices  of  the  American  press  on  the 
crisis  in  El  Salvador. 

The  following  article  from  Human 
Events  depicts  one  Journalist's  onsite 
experiences  in  El  Salvador  with  the 
Salvadoran  Army.  While  most  liberal 
reporters  chose  to  sympathize  with 
the  leftist  cause  and  consequently 
report  only  the  guerrilla  position  in 
this  civil  strife.  Mr.  Kelly  strives  to 
find  the  truth  and  explains  the  other 
side:  The  role  the  El  Salvadoran  Army 
plays  in  this  struggle  against  Marxist 
expansionism. 

I  commend  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  this  enlightening  article  which 
sheds  new  light  on  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador. 

El  Salvador:  The  Other  Side 

Sheldon  Kelly  is  an  American  Journalist 
who  has  been  to  El  Salvador  twice  in  the 
last  few  months.  During  both  visits  he  was 
approached  by  sympathizers  of  the  Marxist 
guerrillas.  Speaking  fluent  English,  one  of 
them  said,  "I  can  help  you.  I  can  show  you 
around  the  countryside." 

Kelly,  who  has  written  for  Harper's.  Life, 
and  The  Reader's  Digest,  didn't  want  that 
kind  of  help.  Nevertheless,  he  was  im- 
pressed. "They  have  a  way  of  reaching  Jour- 
nalists," he  told  us.  "They  seem  to  know 
who  comes  In  and  when."  And  because 
Kelly  was  a  Journalist,  "they  immediately 
thought  I  was  naturally  pro-guerrilla." 

Indeed,  many  of  our  major  newspapers 
and  news  magazines  have  carried  int«;rviews 
with  guerrillas  who  wanted  to  give  "their 
side"  of  the  story  about  the  war  in  El  Salva- 
dor. But  Kelly,  who  was  on  assignment  for 
Time-Life,  Inc.,  went  down  to  El  Salvador  to 
get  the  "other  side"  of  the  story— that  of 
the  Salvadoran  Army. 

That  Army  has  been  portrayed  in  the 
American  press  as  demoralized,  incompen- 
tent  and  ruthless.  Kelly  said  the  opposite  is 
the  case. 

Last  December  he  traveled  on  patrol  with 
the  American-trained  Atlacatl  battalion  of 
the  Salvadoran  Army.  In  February  he  was 
with  the  Army  when  it  conducted  a  success- 
ful offensive  against  the  guerrillas  near  the 
city  of  Usulutan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Speaking  with  a  group  of  journalists,  in- 
cluding a  reporter  for  Human  Events,  Kelly 
said  that  the  Salvadoran  Army  has  gotten  a 
bum  rap  from  the  U.S.  media.  Contrary  to 
news  reports,  he  found  that  the  Army  en- 
joyed peasant  support  and  was  restrained  in 
its  use  of  firepower.  The  troops  are  highly 
motivated  and  want  to  defend  their  country, 
he  said,  but  they  could  use  more  assistance 
in  the  areas  of  communications,  intelligence 
gathering  and  medical  supplies. 

Kelly  had  harsh  words  for  those  reporters 
in  San  Salvador  who  have  been  on  "guided 
tours"  with  the  guerrillas  but  have  not  been 
on  patrol  with  the  Army.  He  said  they  are 
providing  the  American  people  with  a  false 
and  distorted  view  of  the  war.  He  said  the 
guerrillas  have  been  portrayed  as  Robin 
Hoods  when,  in  fact,  they  are  guilty  of  ter- 
rorizing the  peasants  and  committing  tiorri- 
ble  atrocities  and  economic  sabotage. 

He  said  be  was  told  of  one  soldier  whose 
head,  arms  and  legs  were  amputated  by  the 
guerrillas.  What  was  left  of  the  body  was 
hoisted  up  on  a  bamboo  pole  and  the  word 
"pig."  in  Spanish,  was  written  on  a  sign  and 
hung  over  It. 

Kelly  was  with  the  Army  when  it  overran 
a  guerrilla  camp  south  of  the  city  of  Usulu- 
tan. The  guerrillas  didn't  put  up  much  of  a 
fight,  he  said.  They  fled,  taking  some  peas- 
ants with  them.  But  many  peasants,  he  said, 
greeted  soldiers  as  liberators. 

Ironically,  just  one  month  before  this  of- 
fensive. Injtitute  for  Policy  Studies  associ- 
ate fellow  John  Dinges  was  reporting  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  the  "apparently 
secure  position"  of  that  same  guerrilla  camp 
"demonstrates  the  Salvadoran  Army's  scant 
success  in  preventing  the  guerrillas  from 
holding  territory  or  their  expansion  into 
new  areas  of  the  country." 

Dinges  also  reported  that  the  guerrillas 
had  set  up  a  school  in  the  camp.  What  he 
didn't  report,  according  to  Kelly,  was  that 
the  guerrillas  has  destroyed  a  government 
school  not  very  far  away.  Kelly  visited  the 
remains  of  the  school,  and  by  interviewing 
peasants  in  the  area  discovered  that  the 
guerrillas  had  killed  a  professor  and  three 
of  his  students.  "The  rest  of  the  students 
had  been  intimidated  into  joining  the  guer- 
rillas." Kelly  told  us. 

Moreover,  while  Dinges  quoted  a  guerrilla 
commander  as  saying  that  Army  soldiers 
had  engaged  in  "the  wholesale  killing  of 
noncombatant  peasants  in  the  guerrilla-con- 
trolled areas,"  Kelly  said  that  after  the 
guerrillas  were  chased  south,  the  Army  did 
not  call  for  artillery  strikes  or  air  support, 
fearing  there  would  be  civilian  casualties. 

Kelly  interviewed  many  peasants  and  a 
captured  guerrilla  who  provided  an  insight 
into  how  these  "guerrilla-controlled  areas" 
came  into  existence.  "Everything  was  fine 
until  the  priest  came."  Kelly  quoted  one 
peasant  as  saying,  "He  told  us  that  we  were 
poor,  and  that  we  were  hurting  and  that 
people  would  come  and  help  us.  They  [the 
guerrillas]  came  and  built  a  big  school."  The 
peasant  said  that  they  were  told  by  the 
priest  that  if  they  left  the  area  they  would 
be  killed  by  government  forces. 

Fighting  near  the  city  of  Usulutan  was 
very  much  in  the  news  in  February  when  re- 
ports about  a  "battle  for  control"  of  the  Li- 
teral highway  surfaced.  Film  and  photos  of 
guerrillas  actually  guarding  the  highway  ap- 
peared almost  everywhere.  One  armed  guer- 
rilla, who  was  wearing  a  bandana  and  a  hat. 
was  seen  by  readers  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Time  magazine,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  other  publications. 

But  Kelly  traveled  that  highway  and 
found  that  it  was  under  government  control. 
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What  happened,  he  told  us,  is  that  for  a  few 
hours  the  guerrillas  launched  attacks  on  the 
highway,  burning  a  few  trucks  and  buses 
and  demonstrating  to  the  press  how  they 
collect  "war  taxes." 

Kelly  said  he  was  told  by  military  officials 
and  peasants  that  the  guerrilla  with  the 
bandana  and  the  hat  had  been  photo- 
graphed in  many  different  poses.  "Each 
photo  was  an  exclusive."  Kelly  Joked. 

Indeed,  the  United  Press  International 
wire  service  carried  two  different  photo- 
graphs of  that  same  guerrilla.  One  showed 
him  standing  in  front  of  a  burning  govern- 
ment truck.  Another  showed  him  in  front  of 
a  line  of  trucks  and  cars  "on  the  second 
most  important  highway  in  the  country  to 
collect  "war  taxes.' " 

In  reporting  on  how  the  guerrillas  collect- 
ed these  "war  taxes."  Washington  Post  cor- 
respondent Christopher  Dickey  observed: 
"A  bus  full  of  peasants  stopped  at  the  guer- 
rillas' signal.  A  couple  of  the  insurgenu 
walked  beneath  the  open  windows.  Some 
passengers,  and  the  driver,  threw  coins  and 
small  bills. 

"And  if  there  is  contribution?  "We  just  let 
them  go.'  said  one  of  the  guerrillas. " 

Kelly  laughed  at  such  a  report.  "Now  you 
know  and  I  know,  and  every  damn  journalist 
who  has  any  sense  knows,  that  when  the 
press  isnt  there,  that  isn't  how  they  go 
about  it."  he  told  us.  He  said  he  was  told  by 
peasants  that  the  guerrillas  collect  their 
"war  taxes"  by  forcing  people  off  the  buses 
and  trucks  and  frisking  them. 

Although  the  guerrillas  have  learned  how 
to  work  with  the  foreign  press,  Kelly  said 
the  Army  views  most  reporters,  especially 
those  who  have  traveled  with  the  guerrillas, 
almost  as  if  they  were  enemies.  With  only 
two  officers  dealing  with  the  press,  Kelly 
said,  the  Army  is  also  at  a  disadvantage  in 
handling  requests  and  questions  from  the  40 
to  70  foreign  correspondents  in  San  Salva- 
dor. 

Kelly,  who  has  military  experience,  con- 
tacted the  Salvadoran  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton and  arranged  for  a  briefing  on  the  mili- 
tary situation  before  he  made  his  trip.  How- 
ever, many  reporters,  he  said,  simply  arrive 
in  the  country  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  situation  and  expect  the  red-carpet 
treatment. 

He  said  he  met  one  foreign  Journalist  who 
didn't  even  know  where  EH  Salvador  was  lo- 
cated. Another  did  most  of  his  reporting 
from  a  room  in  a  luxury  hotel.  This  report- 
er, who  files  t;wo  stories  each  day.  read  a 
number  of  Spanish  language  newspapers 
and  then  "put  together  a  compilation  of 
what  he  thought  was  the  truth." 

Kelly  said  one  of  the  big-name  American 
reporters  in  £3  Salvador  was  openly  con- 
temptuous of  the  Salvadoran  government 
but  at  the  same  time  complained  that  he 
had  not  been  "given  access." 

Kelly  doubU  whether  the  military  can 
work  with  such  reporters,  but  he  thinks  it's 
worth  a  try.  He  told  us  that  he  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Salvadoran  government  that 
it  make  an  effort  to  take  more  journalists 
out  into  the  field  so  they  can  get  a  better 
idea  of  what  the  military  situation  is  really 
like.  Because  biased  and  distorted  media 
coverage  can  jeopardize  continued  American 
support  of  the  Salvadoran  government. 
Kelly  said  millUry  officials  in  the  country 
are  finally  coming  to  the  realization  that 
they  could  lose  the  war  not  on  the  battle- 
field but  here  in  the  U.S. 

On  March  2  Kelly  will  testify  on  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Inter- American  Affairs.* 
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WALTER  J.  MAHONEY:  A  MAN 
FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion an  editorial  from  the  March  2 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  It  eulogizes  a 
man  who's  life  and  achievements 
should  serve  as  an  example  for  every 
individual  who  serves  our  Nation. 

Like  the  great  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Walter  Mahoney's  resolve  to  be  a  dedi- 
cated family  man,  and  a  public  servant 
of  conscience  and  integrity,  gained 
him  the  great  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  Today  that  dedication  is  reflected 
in  his  loving  family:  his  wife,  Betty; 
his  children,  Walter,  Jr.,  Moria,  Ellen, 
and  Eileen;  his  7  grandchildren;  4  step- 
daughters; and  10  stepgrandchildren. 

It  is  with  great  respect  for  a  wonder- 
ful man,  a  great  leader,  and  many 
thanks  on  my  behalf,  and  that  of  the 
people  of  New  York  State,  that  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 
Walter  J.  Mahonev 

Walter  J.  Mahoney  served  this  region  and 
this  state  with  great  skill  and  dedication 
through  40  years  of  public  life.  leaving  his 
stamp  on  both  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  state  government  and  on  count- 
less projects  of  benefit  to  Buffalo  and  West- 
em  New  York. 

He  served  as  state  senator  from  Buffalo 
for  28  years.  10  of  them  as  majority  leader. 
It  was  during  this  latter  period  that  Mr.  Ma- 
honey became  a  formidable  force  in  state 
political  life,  second  in  power  only  to  the 
governor.  He  was,  indeed,  a  favorite  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination  in  1958  until 
Nelson  Rockefeller  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  swept  away  the  prize. 

In  retrospect,  the  Mahoney  years  a  major- 
ity leader  were  golden  years  for  this  area, 
when  Buffalo  had  its  "man  in  Albany"  to 
fight  for  local  projects.  Mr.  Mahoney  took 
part  in  many  of  the  major  developments  of 
those  years— the  absorption  of  the  private 
University  of  Buffalo  into  the  State  Univer- 
sity system,  the  state  decision  to  build  the 
Amherst  campus,  the  expansion  of  Buffalo 
State  College  and  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute,  the  building  of  the  Donovan  State 
Office  Building  and  the  West  Seneca  Devel- 
opment Center  and  the  creation  of  the  Ni- 
agara Frontier  Port  Authority,  a  forerunner 
of  the  present  Niagara  Frontier  Transporta- 
tion Authority. 

Buffalo's  power  in  Albany  waned  when 
Mr.  Manoney  was  defeated  in  the  LBJ  land- 
slide in  1964.  although  Sen.  Earl  W.  Brydges 
of  Niagara  Falls  ably  served  the  region's  in- 
terests as  majority  leader  from  1966  until 
1973.  Today,  the  region  lacks  that  kind  of 
potent  representation. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Mahoney  began  a  whole  new 
career  with  his  election  to  the  State  Su- 
i-eme  Court.  There  had  been  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  whether  his  long  involvement  in 
politics  might  affect  his  Judicial  perform- 
ance, but  his  deep  insight  and  long  experi- 
ence with  public  issues  combined  to  make 
him  an  outstanding  judge.  For  three  years, 
he  served  with  distinction  as  an  associate 
Judge  of  the  Appellate  Division. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  successful  in  this  second  career.  Mr. 
Mahoney  made  his  most  important  contri- 
butions In  Albany.  He  served  under  five  gov- 
ernors and  proved  himself  able  to  lead  by 
consensus  and  to  work  with  members  of 
both  parties.  Even  his  political  adversaries 
held  him  in  high  personal  esteem  for  the 
rare  quality  of  his  leadership.  His  death,  at 
73.  will  be  mourned  by  many  friends  and  as- 
sociates throughout  the  state,  but  especially 
by  those  in  his  native  Buffalo.* 
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PHILIPPINE  DOG  BUTCHERS 


SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  4.  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  thought  provoking 
editorial  by  the  Camarillo  Daily  News, 
supporting  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram. 

Change  roR  the  Better 

President  Reagan  went  up  to  Capitol  Hill 
last  week  to  present  to  the  Congress  and  the 
nation  his  wish  list  for  the  next  few  years. 

It  was  quite  a  list,  coated  with  a  slick  pres- 
entation and  numerous  flowery  phrases 
about  the  greatness  of  America.  He  also  ad- 
mitted we  are  In  a  recession  and  interest 
rates  and  unemployment  are  still  too  high. 

Through  it  all,  though,  one  could  detect 
Reagan  is  still  on  the  main  course  he  prom- 
ised when  he  campaigned  for  the  Job  two 
years  ago— stronger  national  defense,  less 
and  less  government,  fewer  handouts  and 
greater  state  involvement.  Oh.  yes.  and 
lower  taxes. 

He  said  he  intends  to  eliminate  the  De- 
partments of  Energy  and  Education  and  cut 
the  federal  payroll  by  75.000  in  the  next  few 
years. 

This  is  a  tall  order,  but  his  biggest  fight 
will  be  in  the  area  of  returning  a  number  of 
Washington-based  aid  programs  back  to  the 
states.  We  can  already  hear  the  doubters 
who  will  claim  state  involvement  will  in- 
volve fraud,  inefficiencies  and  inequalities. 
Of  course,  they  will  conveniently  overlook 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  involved  In  send- 
ing our  tax  dollars  to  Washington  to  accom- 
plish programs  that  state  and  local  agencies 
could  provide  for  less  money. 

Truly.  Reagan  charted  a  new  course.  He 
presented  us  all  with  a  real  challenge.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  the  course  taken  the 
past  decade  hasn't  worked.  America  is  tired 
of  high  taxes,  big  government  and  huge 
taxes. 

The  voters  were  obviously  fed  up  with 
these  things  or  they  wouldn't  have  elected 
Reagan. 

While  some  of  Reagan's  proposals  may 
arouse  skepticism  even  from  some  Republi- 
cans, any  change  can't  help  but  be  for  the 
better.* 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  En- 
quirer's shocking  report  3  weelts  ago 
on  the  wholesale  torture,  mutilation, 
and  slaughter  of  helpless  dogs  in  the 
Philippine  marketplaces  is  enough  to 
make  a  civilized  American  sick  to  his 
stomach. 

We  cannot,  I  suppose,  argue  with 
the  oriental  culture,  in  which  dogs  are 
considered  as  an  edible  meat— but  we 
certainly  can  condemn  the  barbaric 
treatment  of  those  animals  awaiting 
slaughter. 

Imagine  how  quickly  the  various 
Federal  agencies  would  swoop  down 
with  the  full  might  of  the  U.S.  bu- 
reaucracy on  any  American  slaughter- 
house that  followed  practices  even  re- 
motely resembling  those  of  the  Philip- 
pine dog  butchers. 

Now.  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  try 
to  tell  the  Philippine  Government  how 
to  handle  its  own  internal  affairs,  nor 
do  I  believe  it  is  the  place  of  Congress 
to  do  so.  In  any  event,  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  a  futile  gesture. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  taxpayers  will  want 
their  hard-earned  dollars  squandered 
on  economic  assistance  to  a  foreign 
government  that  permits  such  out- 
rages to  continue. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  I 
am  bitterly  opposed  to  the  level  of  for- 
eign aid  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment these  last  35  years. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  contributed  a  stag- 
gering total  of  $2,995,734,000  in  for- 
eign aid  to  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines. 

And  of  that  total,  $345.6  million— 
$24  million  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
alone— was  paid  under  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  Pood  for  peace  to  a 
country  that  permits  barbarous  prac- 
tices such  as  these?  I  think  that  is 
ironic,  to  say  the  least,  particularly  so 
since  the  tortured  dogs  were  used,  not 
for  nourishment,  but  for  cocktail 
snacks  at  parties. 

How  do  the  American  people  feel 
about  such  activities?  I  think  the  more 
than  250.000  letters  received  by  the 
Enquirer  in  the  first  few  weeks  after 
Its  report  appeared  answer  that  ques- 
tion more  than  adequately. 

Therefore,  In  keeping  with  my  own 
objections  to  the  massive  flow  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid  and  In  response  to  the  out- 
rage of  Americans  everywhere  to  the 
barbarous  goings-on  in  the  Philippine 
marketplaces,  I  am  Introducing  today 
legislation  calling  for  an  immediate 
and  total  cutoff  of  all  economic  aid  to 
that  country .• 
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CONGRESSIONAL  VIGIL  ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'££ 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  take  part  in  this  year's  "Call 
to  Conscience  Vigil"  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Life  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  Jews  has 
become  more  and  more  unbearable. 
Life  is  even  worse  for  those  Jews  who 
express  a  wish  to  leave  the  country. 
They  are  systematically  harrassed  and 
often  lose  their  jobs  and  are  forced  to 
hide  from  the  authorities. 

The  number  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
to  a  free  society  is  almost  impossible 
to  count.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  effort 
will  help  many  of  the  families  and  in- 
dividuals in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
have  been  denied  this  right. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  aid  these 
persecuted  people,  I'm  sponsoring  the 
refusenik,  Alexander  Kushner.  Alex- 
ander has  been  trying  to  join  his 
mother,  brother,  and  grandparents  in 
Israel  since  1976.  As  of  December  1980. 
he  had  been  refused  permission  five 
times  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Alex- 
ander cannot  find  suitable  employ- 
ment despite  being  a  skilled  construc- 
tion engineer.  He  was  recently  called 
up  for  reserve  military  duty  even 
though  he  served  in  the  Soviet  Navy 
from  1967  to  1970.  Alexander's  mother 
is  asking  support  for  her  son. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  vigil  and  the 
letter  I  and  my  colleagues  are  sending 
to  the  President  can  have  some  posi- 
tive effect  on  Soviet  human  rights 
policy.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Lewt,  for  chairing  this 
year's  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil.* 


THE  LIFELONG  LEARNING 
INSTITUTE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues of  an  iimovative  and  successful 
program  which  is  nm  by  the  Rockland 
Community  College  Senior  Citizens 
Club— the  Lifelong  Learning  Institute. 
While  many  senior  citizens  clubs  meet 
for  social  stimulation,  this  group  aims 
to  stimulate  mental  activities. 

The  Lifelong  Learning  Institute 
began  when  Mr.  Otto  Hutt,  chairman 
to  the  advisory  board  of  the  Rockland 
County  Office  on  Aging,  and  director 
of  some  14  clubs  In  our  congressional 
district,  went  to  the  Rockland  Commu- 
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nity  College  requesting  a  room  to  use 
for  the  formation  of  a  senior  club  de- 
voted only  to  eduction.  The  club  took 
root  in  tjje  spring  of  1980,  with  only  a 
handful  of  members,  to  discuss  issues 
and  concerns.  The  group  received 
great  support  from  the  college  faculty, 
and,  realizing  the  potential  offerings 
of  senior  citizens,  began  to  run  mini- 
courses.  The  courses  are  so  successful 
that  they  are  now  recognized  by  the 
State  of  New  York  with  financial  sup- 
port to  the  college.  The  Rockland 
Community  Center  Senior  Citizens 
Club  has  about  200  members,  who  do 
not  work  for  pay  but  for  personal  ful- 
fillment. The  club  charges  dues  of  $1 
per  year,  in  return  for  one  free  mini- 
course  each  year.  The  Lifelong  Learn- 
ing Institute  is  currently  offering  four 
minicourses,  in  current  events,  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  understanding 
aging,  and  literature.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, this  is  the  only  such  club  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  may  very  well 
be  the  only  one  throughout  our 
Nation. 

The  senior  citizens  club  of  the  Rock- 
land Community  College  has  set  an 
important  example  by  creating  the 
Lifelong  Learning  Institute.  This 
group  of  older  Americans  has  rein- 
forced for  us  the  realization  that  our 
senior  citizens  have  significant  contri- 
butions to  offer.  The  club  has  given  its 
members  an  opportunity  to  feel  proud, 
to  stand  tall,  and  to  offer  their  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  communities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  establishment 
of  this  institution  will  begin  a  trend  in 
our  Nation,  to  bring  the  senior  citizens 
of  the  United  States  back  into  the 
mainstream.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  encourage  similar  insti- 
tutions in  their  constituencies.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
GEORGE  DANIELSON  - 


HON. 


TOM  RAILSBACK 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.   Speaker,  I 
was  surprised,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  learn  2  weeks  ago  that  we 
will  be  losing  one  of  our  most  able 
Members,  Congressman  George  Dan- 
lELSON  of  California.  However,  we  are 
losing  him  to  another  very  important 
post— as  a  judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals in  his  home  State.  I  am  certain 
he   will   take   to   that  job  the  same 
thoughtfulness  and  responsibility  he 
exhibited  in  his  work  in  Congress. 

In  his  12  years  in  Congress,  Con- 
gressman Danielson  has  been  a  hard 
worker  and  achieved  a  leadership  role. 
In  his  work  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, where  I  have  been  pleased  to  serve 
with  him,  he  has  achieved  an  impres- 
sive record.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
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his  work  on  regulatory  reform,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of 
doing  something  to  overhaul  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  regulatory  system. 
He  has  worked  in  the  areas  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  copyright 
laws. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Congressman 
Danielson  on  his  appointment  to  the 
California  Court  of  Appeals.  His  con- 
tributions will  be  missed  in  Congress.* 


IDA  NUDEL,  PRISONER  OF 
CONSCIENCE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 
m  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  join  with 
Representative  Lent  and  my  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  express  our 
concern  and  dismay  about  the  plight 
of  Ida  Nudel  as  we  commemorate 
March  2  as  the  World  Day  of  Protest 
on  her  behalf. 

Ida  Nudel  was  imprisoned  for  help- 
ing other  Jewish  prisoners  of  con- 
science to  emigrate  to  Israel  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Once  again,  through  the 
example  of  Ida  Nudel,  we  can  see  the 
persecution  and  suffering  of  the  Jew 
who  wishes  to  uphold  his  religion  or 
emigrate  to  Israel,  rights  supposedly 
granted  its  citizens  by  signatories  of 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

Ida  Nudel's  refusal  to  accept  official 
Soviet  policies  against  religious  free- 
dom and  emigration  is  an  example  of 
tremendous  courage.  For  this,  she  has 
earned  the  affectionate  title  of 
"Guardian  Angel  for  Soviet  Prisoners 
of  Conscience."  Also  for  this,  she  has 
spent  the  last  4  years  in  Soviet  jail  in 
Siberia. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  calling 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  an  exit 
visa  for  Ida  Nudel  when  she  is  released 
from  prison  on  March  20  so  that  she 
can  be  reunited  with  her  family.  I  also 
call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  the 
rights  of  its  people.  We  must  work  to 
remove  the  ret.--ons  for  Ida  Nudel's  im- 
prisonment and  banishment,  while 
recognizing  that  the  actions  of  Ida 
Nudel  stand  as  a  testimony  to  courage 
and  conviction.* 


THE  HELL  WITH  THE  LAW  OF 
,  THE  SEA 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

*  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty,  as  currently  draft- 
ed, does  not  reflect  U.S.  interests.  The 
treaty  amounts  to  a  sell-off  of  U.S. 
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concerns  In  favor  of  placating  Third 
World  countries.  The  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  is  inequitable  and  is  antitheti- 
cal to  U.S.  economic  and  national  secu- 
rity interests,  particularly  those  relat- 
ing to  deep  seabed  mining. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  empha- 
sized in  a  recent  article  by  James  J. 
Kllpatrick  appropriately  entitled  "The 
Hell  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea."  Kllpat- 
rick. in  no  uncertain  terms,  refers  to 
the  draft  convention  of  the  LOS 
Treaty  as  "spinach"  and  as  "long 
winded  lunacy."  Even  though  Kilpat- 
rick's  references  to  the  LOS  Treaty 
appear  harsh  and  stark,  they  are  war- 
ranted: This  treaty  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and 
should  be  rejected  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Although  President  Reagan  recently 
announced  that  the  United  States 
would  resume  our  participation  in  the 
law  of  the  sea  negotiations,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
no  Intention  of  accepting  the  treaty  as 
currently  drafted.  Based  on  Kilpat- 
rick's  analysis,  this  is  certainly  the  cor- 
rect outlook  on  the  LOS  Treaty.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  review  the 
revealing  conclusion  of  this  Kllpatrick 
article. 

[The  Washington  Post.  Feb.  19. 19821 

The  Hell  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

The  papers  on  Jan.  30  were  full  of  Gen. 
Dozier's  release  and  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
centennial,  with  the  result  that  no  one  paid 
much  attention  to  a  lamentable  announce- 
ment from  the  White  House.  The  announce- 
ment was  to  this  effect:  the  United  States 
will  resume  its  participation  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

The  president  made  it  clear— as  clear  as 
the  opaque  amenities  of  diplomacy  will 
permit— that  we  probably  will  not  be  partici- 
pating much  longer.  Ambassador  James  L. 
Malone  will  go  to  the  United  Nations  on 
March  8  for  sessions  that  are  scheduled  to 
run  through  April  30,  but  unless  the  princi- 
pal sponsors  of  this  longwlnded  lunacy  are 
prepared  to  accept  drastic  revisions,  Malone 
might  as  well  catch  the  next  shuttle  home. 

Maybe  Reagan  should  be  commended  for 
his  patience  and  praised  for  his  restraint.  It 
is  hard  to  say.  He  might  better  have  cleared 
the  air  with  a  thunderclap  appraisal  of  the 
pending  draft  convention:  I  say  it's  spinach, 
the  president  might  have  ssdd,  and  I  say  the 
heU  with  it. 

The  draft  convention  is  indeed  spinach.  It 
is  the  indigestible  product  of  19  years  of 
cud-chewing  by  the  bovine  idealists  and 
predatory  beasts  that  roam  the  pastures  of 
Geneva  and  New  York.  Their  proposed 
treaty,  as  one  commentator  has  observed, 
contemplates  the  greatest  territorial  grab 
since  Genghis  Khan  set  loose  his  Tatar 
hordes.  The  U.S.  Senate  would  agree  to  uni- 
versal abortion  before  it  would  ratify  this 
treaty  in  its  present  form. 

Have  a  look.  The  draft  is  composed  of  17 
parts.  320  articles  and  8  annexes.  The  text 
runs  to  175  pages  of  single-spaced  ty|>e- 
script.  A  preamble  echoes  the  platitudes  of 
the  old  World  Federalists.  The  sponsors 
want  only  to  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
"a  Just  and  equitable  international  econom- 
ic order." 

Just?  Equitable?  Come  now.  The  treaty 
would  create  an  International  Sea-Bed  Au- 
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thonty,  based  in  Jamaica,  with  title  to  all 
the  sea-beds  of  the  planet  Earth.  The  Au- 
thority would  have  an  Assembly,  a  Council 
and  a  Secretariat:  there  also  would  be  a  new 
International  Tribunal  on  Law  of  the  Sea. 

Every  member  nation  would  belong  to  the 
Assembly.  Every  nation  would  have  one 
vote.  The  United  States  would  have  the 
same  voice  accorded  Qatar,  Sri  Lanka  and 
the  Solomon  Islands.  The  Assembly  would 
be  the  "supreme  organ"  of  the  Authority, 
but  for  everyday  purposes  the  Council 
would  be  running  the  store. 

Curious  thing  about  the  Council.  It  would 
have  36  members.  The  Soviet  bloc  would  be 
guaranteed  at  least  three  of  these  seats.  Can 
you  guess  how  many  would  be  guaranteed 
to  the  United  States?  Try  to  guess.  Close 
your  eyes.  Think  hard.  Right!  The  answer  is 
that  no  seat  would  be  guaranteed  to  the 
United  States.  But  who  would  pay  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  costs?  Right  again!  Uncle 
Chump!  Contributions  would  be  "based 
upon  the  scale  used  for  the  regular  budget 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Under  this  treaty,  an  "Enterprise"  would 
be  created.  Like  everything  else,  the  Elnter- 
prise  would  benefit  all  mankind,  but  it 
would  especially  benefit  all  mankind  of  the 
Third  World  nations.  It  would  benefit  them 
in  this  fashion,  an  American  mining  consor- 
tium would  raise  millions  of  dollars  in  cap- 
ital, apply  for  permission  to  explore  a 
couple  of  likely  sites,  and  perhaps  eventual- 
ly get  the  word  to  go  ahead.  If  the  explora- 
tion proved  fruitful,  the  Enterprise  would 
appropriate  the  better  of  the  two  sites, 
along  with  all  the  technology  the  consorti- 
um had  developed. 

In  the  next  step,  the  miner  would  have  to 
get  a  production  authorization,  fixing  limits 
on  the  kind  and  volume  of  minerals  that 
could  be  brought  to  the  surface— but  never 
mind.  The  treaty  goes  on  and  on.  If  Lewis 
Carroll  had  written  Alice  in  the  Sea-Bed,  he 
could  not  have  contrived  a  more  preposter- 
ous scenario.  Only  60  signatories  are  re- 
quired for  ratification.  Unless  the  Senate 
has  lost  its  collective  mind,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  among  them.* 


MORAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

*  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Increasing  number  of  educators  and 
sociologists  express  concern  about  the 
basic  amorality  of  today's  young 
people.  The  existence  of  this  amoral- 
ity Is  evidenced  by  an  Increase  in 
cheating  In  school— and  in  life  after 
school— and  also  in  the  burgeoning 
promiscuity  that  destroys  so  many 
young  lives  through  teenage  pregnan- 
cy, abortion,  divorce,  and  suicide.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  link  this  grow- 
ing problem  to  the  removal  of  prayer 
from  the  public  schools,  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  young  people  to  draw  conclu- 
sions about  the  value  of  religion  and 
traditional  morality  from  this  very 
conscious  and  highly  official  decision 
to  exclude  them  from  the  major  soci- 
etally  imposed  activity,  school. 
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Terry  Eastland  has  written  very  pre- 
ceptivejy  in  this  area  over  the  years. 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  recently, 
he  published  an  article  discussing  this 
modem  morality  of  dilemmas.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  his  comments 
interesting,  and  I  am  inserting  the 
column  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  22. 
19821 

Teaching  Morality  in  the  Pttblic  Schools 

(By  Terry  Eastland) 

It  has  been  20  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  in  Engel  vs.  Vitale  that 
state-sponsored  public  school  prayer  vio- 
lates the  Constitution.  The  decision  sparked 
immediate  controversy  because  it  was 
hardly  obvious  how  public  school  prayer 
could  constitute  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion when  the  tax-paid  presence  of  chap- 
lains in  Congress  or  the  state-sponsored  hol- 
iday of  Thanksgiving,  to  cite  two  conspicu- 
ous examples,  did  not. 

These  apparent  contradictions  still  bother 
many  people  who  would  like  to  see  prayer 
returned  to  the  public  schools.  Yet  today 
there  is  something  altogether  new  in  the 
brief  favoring  school  prayer. 

ProtJonents  of  school  prayer  say  that 
crime,  racial  conflict,  drug  abuse  and  sexual 
promiscuity,  among  other  social  problems, 
have  intensified  since  the  Engel  decision. 
They  claim  that  these  ills  would  be  amelio- 
rated if  prayer  were  now  returned  to  the 
public  schools. 

Opponents  of  school  prayer  typically 
deride  the  idea  that  prayer  might  be  thus 
efficacious.  But  few  people  dismiss  the  reali- 
ty of  the  problems  cited,  and  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  show  that  indeed  they 
have  intensified  over  the  past  two  decades. 

AN  ABSENCE  IN  YOmiG  PEOPLE 

Sociologists  may  speculate  about  the 
causes  of  these  problems,  but  fundamental- 
ly they  result  from  a  widespread  absence  in 
young  people  of  a  basic  morality.  This  mo- 
rality consists  of,  among  other  things,  hon- 
esty, fairness,  respect  for  law,  courage,  dili- 
gence and  respect  for  others.  These  quali- 
ties are  commonly  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  ethic,  but  not  its  exclusive 
property.  They  are  also  compatible  with 
other  religions  and  with  what  philosophers 
in  the  West  have  often  called  "reason." 

This  basic  morality  has  an  intellectual 
aspect:  Justifications  for  moral  attitudes  and 
action  are  important.  But  equally,  if  not 
more  important  is  the  affective  side.  People 
are  supposed  to  be  raised  not  simply  to 
reject  wrongdoing  as  an  intellectual  matter 
but  also  to  be  strongly  disposed  against  it, 
even  to  hate  it.  As  Aristotle  observed,  a  mor- 
ally educated  person  will  find  virtue  agree- 
able and  vice  unpleasant. 

For  more  than  2,000  years  Western  na- 
tions have  transmitted  this  basic  morality  to 
each  new  generation.  The  means  of  propa- 
gation have  typically  been  the  family,  the 
church  and  the  schools.  In  the  U.S.,  the 
public  schools  have  been  assigned  the  major 
share  of  the  responsibility.  But  in  the  past 
two  decades,  the  schools  increasingly  have 
failed  to  do  this  Job. 

School  prayer  proponents  are  right  to  link 
today's  social  ills  with  the  court's  prohibi- 
tion on  prayer  and  also,  in  1963,  on  Bible 
readings.  These  exercises  promoted  piety 
but  also  the  basic  morality,  and  when  they 
were  banned,  moral  education  necessarily 
suffered. 
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Yet,  as  bad  a  loss  as  the  prohibition  on  re- 
ligious exercises  was,  from  the  perspective 
of  instilling  the  basic  morality,  it  was  not  as 
bad  as  it  could  have  been.  The  court  did  not, 
contrary  to  all  that  has  been  imputed  to  it 
in  recent  years.  condeRin  either  the  basic 
morality  or  its  inculcation  in  students. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  wake  of  these  decisions 
there  were  many  school  leaders  unable  to 
make  a  distinction  between  religion  and  mo- 
rality. Because  they  had  no  Idea  of  how 
moral  education  might  be  taught  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  prayer  or  a  devotional,  they  fre- 
quently did  nothing. 

But  the  court  did  not  really  require  that 
they  do  nothing.  The  prayer  decisions  re- 
flected the  idea  that  secular  education  can 
be  distinguished  from,  and  taught  without 
reference  to,  religion.  Educators  and  sociolo- 
gists, not  the  court.  Introduced  the  more 
sweeping  idea  that  the  public  schools  should 
teach  everything  but  religion  and  morality. 
Not  surprisingly,  though  there  are  a  few 
heartening  instances  of  schools  that  do 
transmit  the  basic  morality,  the  craze  in  the 
schools  today  is  a  type  of  "moral  education" 
that  is  unfortunately  empty  of  substantive 
morality. 

Common  to  the  various  "moral  education" 
approaches  offered  today  is  the  idea  that 
there  is  nothing  right  or  wrong  and  that  to 
teach  any  substantive  ethical  precept  or 
idea  is  to  "indoctrinate"  students.  In  one  ap- 
proach, students  are  invited  to  "clarify" 
their  own  values;  the  focus  is  on  "ration- 
ality." "creativity."  "autonomy"  and  "proc- 
ess." In  another  approach,  students  are 
asked  to  dwell  on  ethical  dilenunas  such  as 
when  lying  can  be  Justified,  or  on  public 
policy  questions  such  as  the  morality  of 
racial  quotas. 

The  problems  with  these  approaches  are 
obvious  to  anyone  raised  in  the  basic  morali- 
ty. In  the  values  approach,  no  one  need  fear 
a  teacher's  Judgment  if  his  values  are 
wrong,  because  there  are  no  wrong  values 
(other  than,  of  course,  the  value  of  opposing 
"values"  education).  Upon  learning  that  all 
choices  are  equally  valid,  a  student  will  be 
educated  into  skepticism  about  morality, 
fertile  soil  for  wrong  action. 

As  for  thinking  about  ethical  dilemmas 
and  public  policy  questions,  that  is  impor- 
tant business,  but  it  should  not  be  the  cen- 
tral task  of  moral  education  In  the  public 
schools.  As  philosopher  Andrew  Oldenquist 
has  pointed  out,  "Teen-agers  and  adults  can 
benefit  from  reasoning  about  dilemmas  and 
hard  cases  only  if  they  have  accepted  and 
internalized  a  basic  core  of  principles."  One 
of  the  dangers  of  asking  students  to  focus 
on  "dilemmas"  is  that  they  can  easily  think 
that  these  kinds  of  issues  lie  at  the  heart  of 
a  moral  life. 

Today's  "moral  education"  fails  in  the 
most  critical  way  because  it  addresses  the 
intellect  but  not  the  emotions.  No  one  is 
taught  to  dislike  and  certainly  not  to  hate 
anything.  If  young  Americans  are  shaped, 
they  are  unfortunately  shaped  to  be  moral 
neuters.  The  Inculcation  of  the  basic  morali- 
ty in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  young  people, 
as  given  in  American  education  since  the 
17th  Century,  has  for  the  most  part  ceased 
to  be  in  the  latter  part  of  the  20th. 

Leaving  aside  the  constitutional  problems 
raised  by  the  question  of  returning  religious 
exercises  to  the  schools,  prayer  and  devo- 
tionals  could  help  repair  the  situation— but 
only  so  much.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
schizophrenia— an  honoring  of  all  values 
indeed— for  students  to  pray  at  the  start  of 
the  school  day  and  then  commence  a  cool, 
rational  clarifying  of  their  values. 
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Obviously,  given  the  "values-free"  state  of 
much  of  public  education  today,  far  more 
than  having  a  daily  prayer  is  needed.  Every- 
one interested  In  the  public  schools  should 
begin  reviewing  what  is  taught  or  failing  to 
be  taught  in  their  schools,  with  a  view 
toward  making  sure  that  the  basic  morality 
is  recovered  and  instilled  in  the  latest  gen- 
eration of  students.  Concerned  teachers  can 
make  a  difference  here,  but  often  the  Job 
will  fall  to  parents,  who  are  usually  the 
least  susceptible  to  educational  fads  like 
"values  clarification." 

NO  RESPECT  KOR  OTHERS 

People  willing  to  undertake  this  task 
should  note  that  they  have  encouragement 
from  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger.  "We 
have  virtually  eliminated  from  public 
schools  .  .  .  any  effort  to  teach  values  of  in- 
tegrity, truth,  personal  accountability  and 
respect  for  others'  rights,"  the  Chief  Justice 
said  in  a  speech  last  year.  It  is  just  this  task 
of  basic  moral  education  that,  looking  at 
recent  crime  figures.  Justice  Burger  is  now 
vigorously  endorsing. 

Whether  the  schools'  adoption  of  a  sound, 
moral  education  would  fully  satsify  those 
who  want  prayer  returned  to  the  public 
schools  is  doubtful.  And  whether  the 
schools  can  confidently  teach  the  basic  mo- 
rality—what C.  S.  Lewis  once  called  the 
"Tao"— without  also  mentioning  religion  is 
unclear:  we  have  yet  to  cultivate  in  this 
country,  at  least  on  a  broad  scale,  a  means 
of  teaching  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic  with- 
out also  frequently  bringing  up  its  religious 
roots. 

What  should  be  abundantly  clear,  howev- 
er, is  that  until  the  public  schools  once 
again  become  institutions  that  confidently 
train  the  Intellect  and  emotions  of  young 
people  according  to  the  basic  morality,  they 
win  continue  to  lose  students  to  private  and 
parochial  schools,  one  of  whose  major  at- 
tractions is  that  they  not  only  aim  to 
produce  students  of  good  character,  but  also 
actually  do  so. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  ignore  the  need  for 
character  education  and  see  every  mention 
of  virtue  as  a  threat  to  liberty  should  con- 
sider that  one  of  the  most  free-thinking 
Americana  thought  that  a  rigorous  moral 
education  and  the  building  of  character 
were  essential  to  producing  good  citizens.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  many  of  today^s  public 
schools  could  even  begin  to  produce  a 
Thomas  Jefferson.* 


CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE 
DANIELSON 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CAHrORNIA 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  friends  and  colleagues 
in  honoring  George  Danielson  for  his 
service  in  the  Congress. 

Georgi  Danielson's  determination 
and  perseverance  have  provided  as  in- 
spiration to  us  all.  As  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subconmiittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law.  he  has  worked  diligently 
to  improve  the  day-to-day  functioning 
of  the  Government  as  well  as  making 
the  Government  more  responsive. 
George  has  effectively  and  honorably 
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served     his     constituents     and     the 
Nation.  He  will  be  missed. 

As  a  colleague  in  the  House,  as  a 
fellow  member  of  the  California  dele- 
gation and  as  a  friend,  I  thank  George 
for  his  contributions  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck  and  am  delighted  he  will 
be  continuing  his  record  of  public  serv- 
ice on  the  California  court  of  ap- 
peals.*        I 

SUPPORT  SOUGHT  FOR 
PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Latham,  an  engineer  in 
Hopkinsville.  Ky..  has  written  me  a 
very  timely  and  thoughtful  letter 
urging  that  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  not  be  abandoned.  I 
believe  Mr.  Latham's  letter  is  one 
which  should  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Conoressman  Hubbard:  It  has 
become  quite  disturbing  to  see  so  much  of 
the  news  slanted  toward  a  movement  to 
abandon  the  President's  plan  to  improve  the 
economy  through  reduction  in  Government 
spending  and  taxes  paid  by  the  people. 

The  liberal  voices  of  the  agencies  and  the 
news  media  do  not  represent  the  large 
group  of  voters  that  elected  our  President 
and  legislators  In  the  last  year  to  change 
the  direction  of  our  country  and  it's  econo- 
my. 

This  letter  is  to  reinforce  our  earlier  com- 
ments requesting  your  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  the  Economic  Recovery  Pro- 
gram. All  knowledgeable  individuals  know 
more  time  and  effort  Is  required  to  correct 
the  miserable  conditions  created  during  the 
liberal,  debt-ridden,  past. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  F.  Latham.* 


JUDGE  BILL  SPEER 


HON.,DONH.  CLAUSEN 


OF  caufornia 
IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiurtday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
those  of  us  in  Congress  leave  home 
and  come  to  Washington,  we  bring 
with  us  a  storehouse  full  of  wonderful 
memories  of  life  in  our  hometown.  We 
are  reminded  of  these  memories  often 
by  our  frequent  trips  to  our  congres- 
sional districts,  but  usually  the  rush  of 
events  and  many  people  we  see  pre- 
vents us  from  reflecting  completely  on 
what  it  all  means  until  we  climb 
aboard  for  an  airplane  trip  or  car  ride 
back  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  on 
those  trips  that  many  of  us  finally 
have  time  to  think  about  who  we  have 
seen,  and  to  make  notes  on  what  we 
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have  to  do.  It  is  also  when  many  of  us 
can  open  our  briefcases  and  take  a 
close  look  at  our  districts'  newspapers. 
In  my  case,  I  like  to  peruse  the  scores 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  from 
the  towns  all  along  California's  north 
coast. 

Inevitably,  as  I  read  the  news  and 
views  of  the  Redwood  Empire,  my  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  the  "Opinion 
Page"  of  the  Del  Norte  Triplicate, 
which  Is  published  in  my  hometown 
residence  of  Crescent  City.  I  can 
always  count  on  a  strong  and  well-rea- 
soned point  of  view  being  expressed  by 
Jim  Yarbrough  in  his  editorial. 
Whether  Jim  is  writing  about  the 
state  of  the  national  economy  or  the 
state  of  local  crab  races,  he  is  clear, 
lucid,  and  always  substantive. 

Because  of  my  high  respect  for  Jim, 
I  was  especially  pleased  when  I  opened 
the  Triplicate  of  February  13  and 
found  an  editorial  entitled  "Times 
Have  Changed  Since  He  Came  Here." 
Jim  had  written  a  column  in  observ- 
ance of  the  retirement  of  a  very  close 
personal  friend.  Bill  Speer  of  Del 
Norte  County,  Calif.,  a  man  who  was 
widely  respected  and  honored  by  the 
entire  community.  A  man  of  impecca- 
ble integrity  who  was  extremely  thor- 
ough in  any  task  he  undertook.  Bill 
Speer  dedicated  his  professional  life  to 
the  improvement  of  the  county's  legal 
climate,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
judge.  He  had  those  great  qualities  of 
being  fair,  firm,  and  factual  in  the 
conduct  of  his  duties.  He  has  the  judi- 
cial temperament  so  essential  to  our 
judicial  system. 

But  while  Bill  Speer  was  a  dedicated 
professional  and  a  perfectionist,  he  did 
not  let  his  work  consume  him.  As  Jim 
mentions  In  his  editorial.  Bill  Speer 
was  an  avid  golfer  and  still  is  an  avid 
storyteller  around  the  local  clubhouse. 
In  fact.  Bill  and  his  devoted  wife 
Yvonne  have  been  recognized  as  two 
of  the  top  golfers  in  Del  Norte  County. 
Bill  Speer  was  also  an  aviator,  and  I 
was  privileged  to  be  his  flight  instruc- 
tor during  the  lessons  which  led  to  his 
pilot  ratings.  His  favorite  aircraft  was 
a  converted  BT-13,  a  plane  which  gave 
him  and  me  no  end  of  enjoyment  as 
we  flew  together  over  our  beautiful 
northwest  corner  of  northern  Califor- 
nia. In  remembrance  of  all  the  good 
times  Bill  Speer  and  I  shared,  in  recog- 
nition of  all  his  personal  contributions 
to  my  own  memories  of  home,  and  in 
honor  of  his  service  to  all  the  people 
of  Del  Norte  County,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial: 

[Prom  the  Del  Norte  Triplicate,  Feb.  13, 
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Times  Have  Changed  Since  He  Came  Here 

Changes  have  indeed  been  wrought  on  the 
local  scene  since  Judge  Bill  Speer,  whose  re- 
tirement was  observed  here  last  weekend, 
first  came  to  Del  Norte  county. 

The  Judge  himself  noted  some  of  these 
changes  at  that  dinner  the  local  bar  associa- 
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tion  sponsored.  The  court  then,  he  noted, 
was  "really  informal,  man".  In  those  days, 
most  judges  below  the  superior  court  level 
were  laymen,  many  without  any  training  for 
the  job.  Since  then,  state  laws  have  changed 
and  all  courts  must  be  under  judges  who 
have  l)een  trained  in  the  law. 

When  Speer  came  to  Del  Norte,  there 
were  but  four  practicing  attorneys  in  the 
county.  The  district  attorney,  who  also  dis- 
pensed counsel  to  the  board  of  supervisors, 
also  maintained  a  private  practice  on  the 
side.  At  limes  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  he  was  on  county  business,  crimi- 
nal or  civil,  or  working  for  a  private  client. 

Speer  was  the  first  county  counsel  em- 
ployed to  serve  the  board  of  supervisors  ex- 
clusively. But  he  was  also  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  private  practice  on  the  side  and  used 
his  private  office  as  the  county  counsel's 
office  as  well.  He  got  the  Job  done  but  now 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  concede  that  life 
is  much  more  complicated  these  days. 

Now  instead  of  four  practicing  attorneys 
in  a  county  of  barely  over  4,000  people, 
there  are  nine  in  private  practice  and  an- 
other six  who  are  on  the  county  payroll, 
plus  another  five  outside  lawyers  who  are 
members  of  the  local  bar  and  practice  here 
occasionally.  This  Is  in  a  county  now  grown 
to  18,000  souls.  Today's  numbers  include  the 
district  attorney,  the  public  defender  and. 
when  the  job  is  filled,  the  county  counsel. 

Speer's  resignation,  after  some  17  years  In 
both  public  and  private  practice,  was  not 
sought  by  him.  He  would  have  preferred  to 
continue  working.  But  his  health  would  not 
permit  it. 

That  doesn't  mean  he  has  left  the  scene. 
He  Is  still  a  familiar  figure  at  the  golf 
course,  even  though  he  is  still  unable  to 
play  the  game  he  loves  so  well. 

And  his  wit,  as  noted  at  his  retirement 
dinner.  Is  still  sharp  when  he  wishes  to  call 
upon  it.  One  of  his  earlier  sayings,  never 
used  with  strangers  but  pulled  out  when  he 
wanted  to  get  his  licks  in,  was  "Well.  What's 
on  your  alleged  mind?  " 

On  the  links,  he  has  another  favorite  with 
those  who  are  too  meticulous  about  debris 
on  the  putting  surface  between  their  ball 
and  the  hole.  He  declares  they  are  removing 
"imaginary  gnat  wings". 

His  golfing  friends  would  sometimes 
accuse  him  of  arranging  his  court  calendar 
to  accommodate  his  Wednesday  afternoon 
golf  game.  And  there  was  some  truth  in  it. 
But  he  never  shirked  his  responsibilities.  If 
he  had  a  job  to  do,  he  did  it. 

Sometimes,  in  fact,  he  takes  his  responsi- 
bilities too  seriously.  He  loves  weekend  golf- 
ing excursions  with  his  friends.  He  also 
loves  to  organize  golf  matches,  sometimes  to 
the  point  that  those  who  participate  feel 
they  are  too  well  organized— in  his  favor. 

He  is  also  a  great  non-mechanic.  He 
bought  a  chain  saw  once  and  his  wife 
Yvonne  wouldn't  let  him  use  it  for  fear  he 
would  come  out  second  best. 

One  of  the  better  stories  about  Judge 
Speer  is  the  one  Involving  Lee  Richardson 
and  the  gopher  killing  machine.  It  seems 
the  judge  had  read  an  advertisement  offer- 
ing a  device  with  a  money-back  guarantee 
that  would  eliminate  gophers  within  a 
radius  of  several  hundred  feet.  Theoretical- 
ly, it  would  send  out  a  signal  which  inter- 
fered with  the  gopher's  sex  life  and  the  bur- 
rowing pests  would  fall  to  reproduce— so 
finis.  After  much  discussion,  he  and  Rich- 
ardson went  partners.  The  gadget,  which 
looked  like  a  flying  saucer,  cost  $750,  they 
shared  half  and  half.  It  had  to  be  buried 
just  so. 
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Yvonne  didn't  know  anything  about  it  at 
first.  But  the  boys  around  the  clubhouse  did 
and  everyone  had  a  great  time  conjecturing 
upon  the  impact  of  the  gadget  on  the  go- 
phers' sex  life. 

Several  weeks  went  by  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  diminishing  of  the  gophers  around 
Club  Drive.  To  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to 
flourish.  Then  Yvonne  found  out  about  it 
and  the  Judge  decided  it  wasn't  going  to  do 
the  Job  and  set  out  to  get  his  money  back. 

He  wrote  letters  and  made  telephone  calls 
to  no  avail.  He  may  not  have  mentioned 
that  he  was  a  practicing  lawyer.  Finally  he 
requested,  again  apparently  without  men- 
tioning he  was  an  attorney,  the  help  of  a 
television  station's  consumer  advocate- 
Action  Report.  Eventually,  he  got  his 
money  back  but  not  without  giving  the  boys 
on  the  golf  course  something  to  talk  atwut 
beside  t>ogies. 

Yes,  times  have  changed  since  Bill  Speer 
came  to  E>el  Norte.  Bill  may  not  be  quite  up 
to  getting  around  the  links  these  days.  But 
he  visits  the  clubhouse  every  day— after  all, 
this  is  the  golf  course  he  started.  He  still 
enjoys  watching  others  play  and  he  uses  the 
practice  range,  the  putting  green  and  may 
one  day  soon  start  calling  friends  to  arrange 
a  game— to  Speerize  it.  as  some  would  say.* 


EQUALIZING  THE  NATO  BURDEN 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  a  House  resolution, 
modeled  after  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field's S.  300  of  August  31,  1966,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  that 
we  make  a  substantial  reduction  of 
U.S.  forces  permanently  stationed  in 
Europe. 

I  am  seeking  cosponsors  for  this  res- 
olution and,  in  order  to  provide  back- 
ground information  to  my  colleagues, 
I  have  compiled  a  brief  bibliography 
on  U.S.  support  for  NATO: 

(1)  "European  Security.  American  Inter- 
ests, and  Alternatives  ic  NATO,"  Stanley 
Sloan,  CRS/JX  4005  C,  January  15, 1978. 

(2)  "The  Mansfield  Proposals  To  Reduce 
U.S.  Troops  in  Western  Europe,  1966-1973," 
Edward  T.  Lampson,  CRS,  July  31. 1972, 

(3)  "Relations  With  the  NATO  Allies," 
Stanley  Sloan,  CRS.  October  27,  I98I. 

(4)  "The  Case  Against  NATO, "  George 
Ott,  Washington  Monthly,  December  1980. 

(5)  "Let's  Tell  Our  Allies  Uncle  Sucker  Is 
Dead, "  William  Oreider,  Washington  Post, 
July  14,  I98I. 

(6)  "U.S.  Force  Structure  In  NATO:  An  Al- 
ternative,"  Richard  Lawrence  and  Jeffrey 
Record,  the  Brookings  Institution,  1974. 

(7)  "NATO  May  Be  Dangerous  to  Our 
Safety:  Western  Insecurity. "  Theodore 
Draper,  the  New  Republic,  March  28,  1981. 

(8)  "The  NATO  Sacred  Cow:  Still  Roam- 
ing the  Range,"  E595,  February  23,  1981. 

(9)  "A  Worldwide  'Defense  Stamps'  Pro- 
gram." E920,  March  12,  1981. 

(10)  "The  NATO  Tarbaby, "  E762,  March 
2,  1981. 

(11)  "The  Illusion  of  American  Omnipo- 
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GEORGE  DANIELSON 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OF  CALIPORRIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  California  delegation,  Don  Ed- 
wards, for  taking  this  special  order, 
and  I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  George  Danielson 
as  he  leaves  the  Congress  to  assume 
his  duties  as  an  associate  justice  of  the 
California  Court  of  Appeals. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  work  with  George  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  His  legislative  skills,  as  well 
as  his  great  sense  of  humor,  have 
made  him  a  valuable  and  well-liked 
member  of  this  body.  He  has  been  par- 
ticularly helpful  as  a  member  of  our 
delegation,  and  we  will  miss  him  a 
great  deal. 

As  a  long-time  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Conunittee,  George  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  enactment  of  many  key 
peices  of  legislation,  particularly  bills 
involving  the  ethics  of  public  officials 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  legislative 
process  in  general.  He  is  probably  best 
known  for  his  active  and  incisive  ques- 
tioning during  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings of  President  Nixon  in  1974. 
George's  contribution  at  that  time  was 
essential  to  the  smooth  and  effective 
working  of  an  extremely  difficult  and 
painful  process. 

Now,  George  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  make  an  even  greater  contribu- 
tion to  the  country,  and  particularly 
to  the  State  of  California.  As  a  judge 
on  the  court  of  appeals,  he  will  have 
tremendous  responsibility  in  determin- 
ing law  and  in  insuring  that  justice  is 
well  served  in  the  Nation's  largest 
State.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck,  and 
I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  him  on  his  new  post.* 


SHRINERS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


SPEECH  OP 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23, 1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pride  and  respect  that  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  honor  the  Shriners  of 
North  America.  As  a  member  of 
Cyprus  Temple  and  past  president  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  Shrine  Club,  I  am  well 
aware  of  all  of  the  good  work  that  our 
Shriners  and  their  hospitals  do  for 
crippled  children.  I  want  to  add  my 
special  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua),  in  whose  district 
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the  newest  Shriners  hospital  for  crip- 
pled chfldren  is  being  built,  for  arrang- 
ing the  time  on  the  House  floor  for 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  Weaker,  the  Shriners  support 
18  orthopedic  hospitals  and  3  bum  in- 
stitutes dedicated  to  the  health  of 
crippled  children.  There  is  no  work 
more  worthy  for  our  Nation's  future 
than  restoring  the  health  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

Shriners  hospitals  are  open  to  all 
children  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  relation  to  a  Shrin- 
er.  The  only  prerequisite  is  financial 
need.  The  Shriners  hospitals  for  crip- 
pled children  are  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  our  Nation.  These  men-devote 
their  own  time  and  money  not  only  to 
build  these  hospitals  but  to  provide 
entertainment  for  the  children  in 
their  hospitals,  and  assistance  to  the 
families.  They  are  a  truly  dedicated 
benevolent  organization  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  counted  among  them. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  welcome  to 
Capitol  Hill  Imperial  Sir  Randolph  R. 
Thomas,  imperial  potentate  of  the 
Shrine  of  North  America  and  his 
divan.  They  are  conmiended  for  the 
years  of  hard  work  and  the  dedication 
that  they  and  their  families  have 
given  to  achieve  this  great  honor.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
in  wishing  you  and  all  Shriners  contin- 
ued success  in  the  work  of  treating 
crippled  children  and  assisting  their 
families,  "until  there  are  no  more  crip- 
pled children  anywhere."# 


JOE  MEIS  RETIRES  FROM  DOD 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedicat- 
ed employee  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  announced  his  retirement 
and  I  thought  it  appropriate  to  men- 
tion his  years  of  dedicated  service. 

A  former  colleague  of  mine,  howev- 
er, had  9.  much  closer  working  rela- 
tionship with  Joe  F.  Meis  than  I  had. 

Former  Congressman  Robert  L.  F. 
"Bob"  Sikes  served  for  decades  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  where  he 
developed  a  knowledge  of  personnel 
and  procedures  equaled  by  few. 

His  letter  praising  the  work  of  Joe 
Meis  is  thus  a  higher  testimonial  thain 
I  could  possibly  achieve,  and  I  would 
simply  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  thoughts  expressed  in  Mr.  Sikes' 
letter  which  follows: 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
Crestview,  Flo.,  February  23,  1982. 
Hon.  Joe  P.  Meis, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  During  my  years  in  Washington 
as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Florida,  I 
came  to  know  many,  many  government  offi- 
cials, and  I  learned  to  differentiate  between 
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the  "doers"  and  those  who  were  "just  going 
along  for  the  ride."  High  on  the  list  of  doers 
is  Joe  Meis. 

Every  department  of  government  has  in  it 
some  career  employees  who  know  their 
work  intimately  and  who  accept  to  the  full- 
est their  responsibilities  to  our  country.  Joe 
Meis  is  one  of  these. 

Because  much  of  my  work  in  Congress  was 
associated  with  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
and  because  of  a  very  deep  and  sincere  in- 
terest in  an  adequate  defense  for  our  coun- 
try, 1  probably  knew  the  personnel  of  that 
agency  of  government  better  than  any 
other.  I  worked  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment through  the  years,  and  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  conferences  with  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment. I  knew  many  who  were  dedicated  and 
conscientious  and  very  capable.  Joe  Meis 
certainly  ranks  among  the  leaders  in  this 
category. 

In  my  opinion,  you,  Joe  Meis,  are  one  of 
tile  "otst  informed  people  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  one  of  those  most  anxious  to 
do  a  good  job  for  our  country  and  for  the 
Department.  To  those  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill, 
you  were  always  most  cooperative  and 
painstakingly  accurate  in  the  information 
which  you  provided. 

You  are  one  whose  labors  and  whose  con- 
tributions will  be  sorely  missed  when  you 
retire.  I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have 
known  you,  to  have  been  able  to  draw  on 
your  expertise,  and,  most  importantly,  to 
have  been  able  to  call  you  Friend.  As  the 
years  passed,  you  became  a  close  and  warm 
personal  friend.  This  letter  is  an  expression 
of  that  friendship  and  of  my  admiration  for 
your  dedicated  service. 

With  best  wishes  for  all  you  do  In  the 
years  ahead,  I  am 
Most  sincerely. 

Bob  Sikes. 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH 
HAZARDS  COMPENSATION  ACT 


A 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Occupational  Health  Hazards  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1982. 

This  legislation  is  receiving  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Lab(»-  Standards,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  It  is  the  product  of  5  years 
of  effort  to  Identify  the  workers'  com- 
pensation system's  failure  to  provide 
adequate  benefits  to  disabled  workers 
who  suffer  from  occupational  diseases. 

The  present  compensation  system  is 
simply  not  designed  for  occupational 
diseases.  Instead,  this  system  takes 
workers  who  are  victims  of  cancer  and 
other  disabling  and  fatal  illnesses  due 
to  their  jobs  and  makes  them  victims 
again— victims  of  an  indifferent 
system  which  denies  them,  their  fami- 
lies and  their  survivors  the  income 
maintenance  and  medical  care  which 
they  need  and  to  which  they  are  fully 
entitled. 
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Only  about  5  percent  of  workers  dis- 
abled by  occupational  diseases  receive 
benefits  from  the  workers'  compensa- 
tion system.  Moreover,  the  benefits 
that  small  fraction  of  workers  receive 
are  totally  inadequate— less  than  half 
those  received  by  injury  victims. 

"The  failure  of  the  compensation 
system  is  alarming  for  the  stricken 
worker  and  for  the  American  taxpay- 
ers who  pay  $3  billion  a  year  to  victims 
of  occupational  diseases  to  make  up 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  workers' 
compensation  system.  That  $3  billion 
loss  from  social  security,  disability  in- 
surance, veterans'  programs,  welfare, 
food  stamps,  medicare,  and  medicaid 
will  grow  every  year  in  the  future  if 
we  fall  to  develop  a  better  and  fairer 
system  for  the  worker. 

This  subcommittee  has  held  exhaus- 
tive hearings  on  occupational  disease 
since  1978.  We  have  been  told  repeat- 
edly that  over  half  of  the  victims  of 
occupational  disease  receive  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Another  17  percent  re- 
ceive veterans'  benefits.  And  another 
16  percent  depend  on  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

At  a  time  when  these  programs  are 
strained  to  provide  benefits  to  those 
who  have  nowhere  else  to  turn,  we 
cannot  allow  taxpayers'  dollars  to  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  hazardous  Industries 
and  dangerous  jobs  in  this  country. 

The  Occupational  Health  Hazards 
Compensation  Act  will  create  a  means 
for  providing  the  victims  of  occupa- 
tional diseases,  resulting  from  asbestos 
and  uranium  mining  with  adequate 
benefits  on  a  timely  basis.  It  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  demand  on  social 
security  and  other  publicly  funded 
progams  by  placing  the  burden  where 
it  has  always  belonged  In  cases  of 
workers'  compensation— on  the  re- 
sponsible employers,  not  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

Past  efforts  to  establish  such  a  com- 
pensation system  for  victims  of  asbes- 
tos diseases  or  other  occupational  ill- 
nesses have  been  accused  of  bailing 
out  industry.  My  legislation  will  do  no 
such  thing. 

My  bin  win  provide  more  disabled 
workers  with  more  income  mainte- 
nance and  health  benefits  than  has 
ever  been  possible  under  the  anltquat- 
ed  workers'  compensation  system 
without  having  to  wait  years  for  ad- 
ministrative processing  or  for  their 
day  In  court.  It  provides  an  efficient — 
and  an  effective— mechanism  for  proc- 
essing compensation  claims. 

This  legislation  places  the  financial 
burden  where  it  properly  belongs:  with 
the  manufacturers  and  the  employers. 
I  am  hopeful  that  they,  too,  will  sup- 
port this  legislation  because  it  does  es- 
tablish a  just  system. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
builds  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws.  While  lim- 
iting Initial  coverage  to  asbestos  vlc- 
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tims  and  uranium  miners,  about  which 
the  evidence  of  job-related  diseases  Is 
unquestionable.  The  bill  includes  a 
trigger  mechanism  for  bringing  addi- 
tional diseases  and  occupations  under 
its  coverage  when  the  scientific  and 
medical  evidence  warrants. 

This  legislation  will  not  establish 
any  new  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  will 
result  In  the  saving  of  billions  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  because  Industry  will  pay 
not  only  for  compensation  benefits, 
but  for  the  program's  administration, 
too.  It  win  also  save  money  by  estab- 
lishing a  program  of  surveillance  and 
medical  treatment  to  reduce  the  Inci- 
dence and  serverlty  of  occupational 
exposures. 

Over  the  course  of  the  year  in  which 
I  have  developed  this  bill,  I  have  solic- 
ited the  advice  of  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  experts— within  the  manufac- 
turing Industries,  insurance,  labor, 
compensation  administrators,  surd  the 
medical  and  scientific  community. 

This  legislation  Is  a  synthesis  of 
their  best  advice.  Undoubtedly,  it  is 
not  perfect.  It  will  totally  please  no 
party  in  this  complex,  and  often  bitter 
debate.  But  this  is  a  fair  and  financial- 
ly sound  program,  and  I  intend  to 
devote  my  time,  and  time  of  the  sub- 
committee, to  assuring  that  It  wlU  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  this  year. 

Quite  simply  stated,  we  have  dedi- 
cated a  decade  to  debating  and  analyz- 
ing the  issue  of  occupational  disease 
compensation.  We  could  debate  it  for 
another  decade  or  more. 

But  there  are  tens  of  miUlons  of  men 
and  women  throughout  this  country, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  asbestos 
victims  alone,  who  will  die  before  the 
end  of  this  century  because  of  occupa- 
tional disease.  Millions  more  will  be 
disabled.  They  will  lose  their  wages 
and  incur  billions  of  dollars  In  health 
costs. 

We  need  to  accelerate  our  efforts  to 
prevent  the  exposure  of  workers  to 
hazardous  substances  in  the  work- 
place. My  legislation  will  establish  a 
program  of  surveillance  and  medical 
treatment  to  reduce  the  severity  of  oc- 
cupational exposure  In  the  future. 

But  for  millions  of  men  and  women, 
it  Is  too  late.  They  have  been  exposed. 
After  latency  periods  of  several  dec- 
ades. In  some  cases,  they  are  going  to 
get  sick.  They  need  the  assurance  of 
Income  maintenance,  medical  care  and 
survivors'  benefits  which  the  current 
compensation  program  promises  them, 
but  tragically  fails  to  provide. 

We  must  move  on.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  Standards  recognizes  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  and  has 
held  5  years  of  hearings  on  the  crisis 
of  occupational  disease  and  the  failure 
of  the  present  workers'  compensation 
system  to  provide  benefits  to  victim- 
ized workers.  The  studies  are  com- 
plete; the  case  Is  Indisputable;  the 
need  Is  great,  and  growing.  The  sub- 
committee began  its  hearings  today  on 
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this  legislation  with  expert  testimony 
from  Dr.  Irving  Sellkoff  of  Moimt 
Sinai'Medical  Center. 

We  are  moving  this  legislation  for- 
ward this  year  because  mUlions  of  men 
and  women  cannot  afford  to  wait  any 
longer. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  legislation 
follows: 
Summary  Analysis— Congressman  Millers 

Occupational  Disease  Compensation  Bill 
scope  of  the  bill 

The  bill  establishes  a  federal  compensa- 
tion program  for  victims  of  occupational  dis- 
eases. At  present,  compensation  is  provided 
for  victims  of  asbestos-related  and  uranium 
ore-related  diseases  which  result  from  em- 
ployment exposure.  The  bill  also  contains  a 
procedure  for  legislative  expansion  of  the 
scope  of  coverage  when  medical  studies 
demonstrate  the  relationship  between  other 
workplace  exposures  and  significant  in- 
creases in  diseases. 

BENEFITS 

Benefits  are  provided  to  the  survivors  of 
workers  who  die  as  a  result  of  these  occupa- 
tional diseases,  and  to  workers  who  suffer 
permanent  partial  and  permanent  total  dis- 
abilities resulting  from  these  diseases.  Bene- 
fits, which  are  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on  State 
Workman's  Compensation  Laws,  include: 

Death  and  total  disability  and  survivors 
benefits  of  two-thirds  of  the  pre-disability 
earning: 

Partial  disability  benefits  of  two-thirds  of 
the  lost  earnings  of  the  worker,  with  provi- 
sion for  annual  reevaluation  of  the  disabil- 
ity; 

Complete  medical  benefits; 

Integration  of  compensation  benefits  with 
the  Social  Security  System. 

CLAIMS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ADJUDICATION 

The  bill  establishes  no  new  federal  agen- 
cies or  bureaucracies.  Claims  are  filed  with 
the  Office  of  Workers'  Compensation  Pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
under  procedures  established  by  the  Long- 
shore Act,  with  administrative  law  judge 
hearings  and  administrative  appeals  to  the 
Labor  Department's  Benefit  Review  Board. 
Judicial  review  is  in  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  BENEFITS 

Like  all  workers'  compensation  laws,  the 
bill  compensates  disabilities  which  result 
from  diseases,  not  the  diseases  themselves. 
Eligibility  standards,  based  on  the  current 
medical  knowledge,  link  certain  diseases 
with  asbestos  or  uranium  ore  exposure.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  burden  of  proving 
that  exposure  to  asbestos  or  uranium  ore 
arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment rests  with  the  claimant.  Whether  the 
employee  is  disabled,  and  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability, are  questions  of  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
BENEFITS 

The  bill  creates  no  federal  liability  for  the 
payment  of  benefits.  Following  the  tradi- 
tional workers  compensation  practice,  em- 
ployers who  expose  workers  to  asbestos  or 
uranium  ore  hazards  are  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  l>enefits.  If  the 
last  employer  employed  the  worker  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  exposed  that  worker  to 
asbestos  or  uranium  ore,  that  employer  will 
be  "responsible"  for  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits. "Responsible  employers"  may  insure 
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their  liability  under  the  bill,  or  qualify  as 
self-insurers. 

Where  the  last  employer  is  responsible, 
the  bill  eliminates  the  need  to  go  back  in 
the  employment  chain  and  Identify  an  earli- 
er employer  who  is  "responsible".  In  those 
cases,  liability  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
will  be  assigned  to  a  compensation  fund, 
which  will  be  funded  by  annual  contribu- 
tions of  employers  who  expose  their  work- 
ers to  asbestos  or  uranium  ore,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  asbestos  fund,  by  manufacturers 
or  importers  of  asbestos  and  of  products 
which  contain  asbestos. 

UMITATIONS  ON  LIABILITY 

The  compensation  program  established  by 
the  bill  would  be  the  primary  source  of  ben- 
efits for  employees  who  are  disabled  or  who 
die  as  a  result  of  asbestos  or  uranium  ore-re- 
lated diseases.  Compensation  under  the  bill, 
following  the  traditional  workers'  compen- 
sation system,  would  be  the  employee's  ex- 
clusive remedy  against  the  employer,  fellow 
workers,  and  collective  bargaining  agents. 
Liability  suits  which  had  been  filed  against 
asbestos  manufacturers  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  would  be  unaffected,  except  that 
recoveries  in  such  suits  would  be  reduced  by 
the  compensation  received  by  the  plaintiffs 
under  the  Act.  Subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act,  no  such  suits  would  be  per- 
mitted against  asbestos  manufacturers  who 
participate  in  the  compensation  fund. 
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SURVEILLANCE  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT 
RESEARCH 

The  bill  provides  an  industry-funded  pro- 
gram for  jurveillance  of  workers  who  have 
been  exposed  to  hazardous  substances,  and 
a  program  of  medical  treatment  research  in 
order  to  reduce  the  effects  of  such  expo- 
sure, retard  the  rate  of  progression  of  such 
disesises.  and  forestall  complications  which 
could  result  in  premature  death  of  such 
workers.* 


STUDENTS  FIGHT  BACK 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Members  of  Congress  witnessed  one  of 
the  most  effective  grassroots  lobbying 
campaigns  in  recent  memory  as  thou- 
sands of  students  from  across  the 
country  came  to  Washington  to  fight 
the  administration's  savage  and  un- 
justified cuts  in  student  assistance 
programs.  I  was  very  pleased  to  meet 
personally  with  a  number  of  students, 
many  of  whom  traveled  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  Massachusetts  in 
order  to  express  their  feelings.  What 
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they  realize  is  that  if  the  President's 
student  aid  cuts  are  passed,  higher 
education  will  be  a  prerogative  of  only 
the  rich.  In  a  highly  specialized  and 
technical  society,  higher  education  of 
all  our  young  people  is  not  a  luxury- 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  America  is 
to  maintain  its  standard  of  living  and 
economic  well-being.  The  cuts  already 
enacted  last  year  were  too  severe  and 
should  be  restored. 

The  students  who  visited  with  me 
made  their  case  very  effectively.  In 
fact,  students  from  two  institutions, 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal School  and  Wheaton  College,  two 
outstanding  institutions  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, prepared  detailed  charts 
demonstrating  the  effect  these  cuts 
would  have  on  the  student  body.  For 
example,  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  elimination  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  for  grad- 
uate students  would  deprive  83  per- 
cent of  the  student  body  from  utilizing 
this  program.  At  Wheaton,  cuts  in  na- 
tional direct  student  loans  would 
eliminate  130  needy  students.  I  attach 
the  charts  and  ask  that  they  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  study  them 
carefully. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  ECON- 
OMY: ANECDOTES,  META- 
PHORS, AND  MYTHS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  began  on  the  economic  front 
with  the  F»resident  asking  a  group  of 
small  businessmen  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House,  'Would  you  agree 
we  are  on  the  right  road  to  recovery 
and  we  should  stick  it  out?"  The 
Washington  Post  reported  the  audi- 
ence roared  its  approval.  Then  the 
President  responded,  "Thanks,  I 
needed  that." 

On  Tuesday,  a  senior  Republican 
Senator,  and  the  chair  of  the  Republi- 
can Campaign  Committee,  Senator 
Bob  Packwood  reported  that  in  recent 
talks  between  his  colleagues  and  the 
President  on  budget  policy,  Mr. 
Reagan  responded  to  the  Senators' 
concerns  "on  a  totally  different 
track."  To  illustrate  their  differences. 
Mr.  Packwood  stated:  "(Senator  Pete 
DoHENici,  chair  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  might  note  at  the  meeting 
that  the  budget  deficit  is  dangerous 
and  the  President  says)  You  know  a 
person  yesterday,  a  young  man,  went 
into  a  grocery  store  and  he  had  an 
orange  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of 
vodka  in  the  other,  and  he  paid  for  the 
orange  with  food  stamps  and  took  the 
change  and  paid  for  the  vodka.  That's 
what's  wrong." 

On  that  same  day.  Mayor  George 
Latimer  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  after  a 
meeting  of  leaders  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  with  the  President, 
recounted  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's about  a  man  who  drew  social  se- 
curity disability  payments  while  he 
continued  to  work.  Mr.  Latimer  ex- 
pressed bewilderment.  Latimer  could 
only  think  of  stories  of  thousands  of 
imemployed  workers  lining  up  for 
jobs,  as  occurred  recently  in  St.  Paul 
when  5.200  Jobseekers  lined  up  for  200 
department  store  Jobs.  "His  anecdotes 
are  not  my  anecdotes,"  Mr.  Latimer 
stated. 

The  press  has  celebrated  the  Presi- 
dent as  "the  great  communicator."  It 
is  true  his  mastery  of  political  audi- 
ences has  been  first  rate.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  communication  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  the  public 
raises  questions  about  the  clarity  and 
appropriateness  of  the  President's 
communications  over  policy. 

By  some  accounts,  the  current  state 
of  the  economy  verges  on  disaster.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  including  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable— the  association  of 
top  business  leaders— current  adminis- 
tration policy  has  failed  to  deal  with 
critical  issues,  including  interest  rates, 
deficits,  and  targeted  assistance  to  de- 
pressed Industries  and  areas. 
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According  to  recent  press  reports, 
the  President  communicates  on  eco- 
nomic policy  through  anecdotes.  Read- 
ing these  accounts,  one  wonders 
whether  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  reading 
of  late  ancient  Greek  history.  In  an- 
cient Athens,  leaders  periodically  re- 
treated to  Delphi  when  serious  mat- 
ters of  state  were  involved  to  consult 
with  the  Oracle,  that  invariably  re- 
sponded to  their  concerns  in  the  most 
obtuse  and  ambiguous  of  ways.  In  an- 
cient Rome,  leaders  there  would  guide 
their  policy  by  viewing  the  entrails  of 
animals. 

The  President  may  be  seen  as  a 
great  communicator.  In  important  re- 
gards, however,  it  may  be  more  appro- 
priate to  call  him  "a  great  simplifier." 
Before  he  began  to  communicate  in 
anecdotes,  the  President's  tendency 
was  to  communicate  in  myths.  That 
has  happened  at  recent  press  confer- 
ences when  reporters  have  pointed  out 
misstatements  of  fact.  A  few  examples 
will  suffice. 

A  month  ago,  Mr.  Reagan  blamed 
economic  policy  of  the  past  40  years  as 
the  reason  for  the  economic  mess  we 
are  in  today.  That  is  a  long  stretch  of 
time,  and  it  involved  many  different 
types  of  policy.  In  the  post-war  period, 
the  Truman  and  Nixon  administra- 
tions instituted  wage-price  control 
policies.  Federal  Reserve  policies  over 
this  period  fluctuated  often  between 
tight  money  and  expansionary  policy. 
Most  economists  agree  that  the  infla- 
tion problem  is  traceable  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Johnson  administration  to  raise  taxes 
to  finance  military  spending.  There 
were,  of  course,  periods  of  prosperity 
during  the  past  40  years;  and  16  years 
of  the  40  were  under  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. 

Just  the  other  day.  before  an  ap- 
proving audience  on  the  west  coast, 
the  President  argued  that  Federal 
deficits  could  not  be  reduced  by  rais- 
ing tax  revenues,  an  unusual  proposi- 
tion at  best.  Other  times,  he  has  called 
for  further  cuts  in  spending,  except 
that  he  omits  military  spending  from 
his  categories  of  cuts.  This  blind  spot 
in  the  President's  analysis  is  particu- 
larly intriguing  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  defense  spending  hikes  he 
has  called  for— more  than  $1.6  trillion 
over  the  next  6  years,  a  13.3-percent 
increase  in  real  terms  this  year  over 
last  year,  and  growth  In  the  defense 
share  of  Federal  spending  from  25  per- 
cent in  1982  to  an  expected  36  percent 
in  1987. 

The  President  has  accused  his  critics 
of  failing  to  devise  alternatives  of 
their  own.  "Put  up  or  shut  up."  I  be- 
lieve were  his  words.  Yet  my  computer 
file  cannot  store  the  great  number  of 
budget  and  economic  policy  alterna- 
tives that  have  been  circulating  on  the 
Hill  of  late.  To  name  a  few,  the  Rol- 
lings plan  for  a  spending  freeze,  across 
the  bosird;  the  Dole  plan  for  changes 
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in  tax  law  and  generating  new  reve- 
nues; the  Schroeder  plan  for  cuts  in 
defense  spending;  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  alternative  budget;  plans 
to  institute  price  controls  and  credit 
allocation;  and  even  a  Conyers  plan  to 
reform  Federal  Reserve  policy  and 
structure  by  integrating  monetary, 
fiscal,  and  budget  policy. 

Mythmaking  and  simplification  is 
unhelpful  under  normal  conditions; 
under  present  circumstances,  the  cur- 
rent modes  of  Presidential  policy  com- 
munication are  downright  dangerous. 

A  few  days  ago  at  the  White  House 
meeting  with  small  business  leaders, 
the  President  expressed  confidence 
that  the  economy  was  picking  up 
steam.  "It  has  begun  to  level  out."  Mr. 
Reagan  told  them.  "That  always  hap- 
pens at  the  bottom.  You've  got  to  have 
a  curve  before  you  turn  up— the  ship  is 
afloat.  It's  just  in  the  hollow  of  the 
wave  and  riding  out  for  the  next 
curve." 

One  can  speculate  whether  Mr. 
Reagan  is  reminiscing  about  his  days 
as  a  sportscaster  in  Des  Moines,  or  else 
thinking  of  the  sea.  In  any  case,  his 
recent  communications  on  economic 
policy  are  seriously  lacking  in  clarity 
and  grasp,  and  certainly  are  hardly  re- 
assuring as  a  reading  of  the  current 
economic  situation.* 


EPA'S  INCREDIBLE  ACT 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  GEORGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 
calls  the  action  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  lifting  the  ban 
on  burying  toxic  wastes  In  unsecure 
containers  incredible.  It  is  indeed  in- 
credible and  amazing  that  the  Agency 
created  to  protect  our  environment  is 
pursuing  policy  known  to  be  harmful 
to  our  environment  and  to  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

The  EPA  has  lifted  the  ban  on  such 
unsafe  toxic  waste  dumping  for  90 
days  while  they  consider  permanently 
discarding  it. 

Maybe  the  administrators  at  the 
EPA  do  not  remember  the  terror  of 
Love  Canal  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Drums  and  the  disruption  of  people's 
lives  caused  by  the  leaking  of  danger-* 
ous  chemicals  from  unsafe  dumpsites. 
If  they  do  not  remember,  they  should 
certainly  be  reminded.  To  lift  the  ban 
imposed  on  unsafe  dumping  of  toxic 
chemical  wastes  is  to  invite  more  disas- 
ters. We  should  be  looking  at  the  laws 
on  toxic  waste  dumping  and  the  super- 
fund  to  be  sure  that  they  are  doing 
their  job.  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  do  away  with  the  laws 
which  are  in  place  in  the  meantime. 
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Perhaps  the  administrators  in  the 
Agency  are  moving  to  take  the  "P"  out 
of  the  EPA.  Certainly  pursuing  poli- 
cies such  as  this  one  does  nothing  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  and  our 
environment. 

The  editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 
on  March  2.  1982,  points  to  the 
absurdity  of  this  policy.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  enter  the  article  in  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Mar.  3. 1982] 

EPA'S  IRCREDIBLX  ACT 

The  Horror  stories  about  toxic  wastes 
leaking  out  of  landfills  are  well  luiown  by 
now.  At  Love  Canal  In  New  York  State,  dan- 
gerous chemicals  ate  their  way  out  of  steel 
drums  and  rose  to  the  surface  to  kill  plants 
and  trees  and  sear  the  skins  of  children  and 
animals.  Even  now,  toxic  wastes  leaking 
from  dumpsites  are  oozing  their  way  inex- 
orably toward  the  principal  water  supplies 
of  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  want  this 
kind  of  unsafe  dumping  of  poisonous  chemi- 
cals to  continue— or  would  he?  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  of  all  people, 
is  attempting  to  let  companies  resume  bury- 
ing toxic  wastes  in  unsecure  containers.  And 
not  only  that,  the  agency  has  suspended  the 
ban  on  such  dumping  completely  for  90  days 
while  it  considers  how  to  go  about  letting 
the  landfill  disposal  resume  at  a  limited 
rate. 

We  are  disturbed  that  an  agency  which  is 
supposed  to  protect  the  environment,  in- 
cluding the  people  in  It,  would  be  taking  the 
lead  in  resumption  of  unsafe  disposal  of 
dangerous  chemical  wastes.  It  may  be  that 
some  modifications  of  existing  law  are 
needed,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  let- 
ting industries  resume  large-scale  dumping 
in  containers  that  are  certain  to  leak— 
which  Is  what  the  EPA  proposal  entails. 

Furthermore,  we  are  astonished  and  out- 
raged that  EPA  would  suspend  the  ban  on 
dumping  while  it  is  trying  to  decide  what  it 
wants  to  do  in  the  long  run.  During  this  90- 
day  window  it  is  a  sure  bet  that  thousands 
of  tons  of  poisons  are  going  to  be  tossed  out, 
buried  and  left  to  work  their  way  back  into 
the  water  table  or  the  food  chain  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  lifting  of  the  ban  must  be  stopped  im- 
mediately before  unscrupulous  companies 
take  advantage  of  It  to  clear  their  storage 
facilities  of  toxic  wastes  In  an  unsafe 
maimer.  And  the  proposal  to  change  the  law 
needs  to  be  reworked  to  be  sure  that  only 
the  technical  problems  with  It  are  resolved. 
Safe  disposal  methods  are  being  discovered 
all  the  time,  and  we  believe  the  American 
people  prefer  that  to  more  Love  Canals.* 


HONORING  JULIUS  LARKING 
HOYT  AND  NANCY  CRISCI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  town  of  Newburgh  (New  York) 
Republican  Committee  honored  Julius 
Larkin  Hoyt  as  the  1982  Republican 
Man  of  the  Year,  and  Mrs.  Nancy 
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Crisci  as  the  1982  Republican  Woman 
of  the  Year. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  working  with  Mr.  Hoyt  for  many 
years.  A  1950  graduate  of  Cornell  Law 
School,  Julie  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  3'/2  years.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  Newburgh  area,  he  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  his  late  brother. 
Judge  Claire  Hoyt. 

Julie  served  as  town  attorney  in  the 
town  of  Newburgh  from  1958  until 
1972,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Orange  County  Legislature  for  three 
terms,  beginning  on  January  1,  1970, 
the  date  that  the  new  county  charter 
established  the  legislative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs.  Crisci  has  earned  a  stellar  repu- 
tation for  her  diligent,  outstanding 
service  to  the  Golden  Age  Club  of 
Newburgh.  to  the  Newburgh  Volun- 
teer Ambulance  Corps,  and  to  many 
other  civic  organizations. 

Seventy-eight  years  young.  Mrs. 
Crisci.  the  widow  of  Angelo  Crisci.  is 
the  mother  of  8,  grandmother  of  17, 
and  great-grandmother  of  7.  She 
served  as  receiver  of  taxes  for  the 
town  of  Newburgh  in  the  fifties,  and 
currently  serves  on  the  town  recrea- 
tion board. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  congratulating 
Julius  Larkin  Hoyt  and  Nancy  Crisci 
for  their  inspirational  and  dedicated 
community  involvement.# 
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AMERICA'S  DEPENDENCY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

I  OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 
•  Mr.    RUDD.   Mr.   Speaker,    in   the 
words  of  the  editor  of  one  of  Arizona's 
prominent  newspapers,  "America  has 
become  a  nation  of  dependents." 

These  are  tough  words,  a  clarion  call 
with  the  unfortunate  ring  of  startling 
truth.  There  is  a  direct  Government 
subsidy  extending  to  virtually  every 
sector  of  our  economy,  to  beneficiaries 
of  every  income  and  to  almost  every 
aspect  of  our  livelihood.  Everybody 
recognizes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  gotten  too  large,  but  few  are 
willing  to  bring  themselves  out  from 
under  our  Nation's  umbrella  of  de- 
pendency. 

The  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 
Mr.  Loyal  Meek,  offered  his  own  rendi- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  he  altered  to  today's 
standards,  headlined  in  his  column, 
"Time  Has  Come  for  America  To  Cele- 
brate Our  Glorious  Dependency."  As 
this  Congress  prepares  to  undergo  a 
difficult  budget  process,  making  tough 
decisions  on  where  our  national  prior- 
ities lie,  I  think  we  should  reflect  on 
the  situation  we  now  find  ourselves  in. 
For  this  purpose,  I  urge  my  colleagues 


to  read  Mr.  Meek's  column,  which  fol- 
lows: 

Time  Has  Come  for  America  To  Celebrate 

Our  Glorious  Dependency 

(By  Loyal  Meek) 

America  has  become  a  nation  of  depend- 
ents. 

Every  one  of  us,  in  one  way  or  another,  is 
dependent  on  Washington  for  support  and 
protection— far  more  so  than  our  grandpar- 
ents ever  dreamed  of  being. 

Business,  labor,  farmers,  minorities,  reli- 
gions, news  media,  states,  communities, 
schools  and  colleges,  the  poor,  the  rich,  the 
in  between,  you  name  it.  all  look  to  big,  cen- 
tral government  for  aid.  subsidy  or  regula- 
tion to  facilitate  our  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  president  on  a 
promise  to  get  government  off  our  backs.  As 
it  Is  turning  out.  apparently  that's  not  what 
the  people  wanted  at  all. 

Instead,  what  Americans  evidently  want  is 
to  keep  on  riding  on  the  back  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  relatively  modest  efforts  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  curtail  every- 
body's and  every  place's  dependency  on 
Washington  it  bringing  about  a  veritable 
firestorm  of  resistance. 

Proposals  to  return  power  to  the  state,  the 
community,  the  people;  to  reduce  income 
taxes,  and  to  remove  stultifying  regulations 
are  met  with  vociferous  objections.  Special 
interests  rise  up  in  wrath. 

"Take  it  away  from  them,  but  not  from 
me." 

Never  mind  that  the  dependents  are 
paying  for  these  "pursuit  of  happiness"  nar- 
cotics peddled  by  the  political  pushers  in 
Washington,  either  through  taxes  or  infla- 
tion. 

"Just  keep  giving  me  my  fix." 

All  of  which  suggests  that  the  time  may 
be  at  hand  to  recognize  and  celebrate  our 
glorious  dependency. 

Herewith,  then,  is  offered  a  revision  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  accommo- 
date that  noble  document  to  current  condi- 
tions: 

"When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  neceasary  for  one  people  to  defend 
their  dependency  on  others,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  rights 
to  sustenance  and  protection  which  a  benev- 
olent government  is  obligated  to  provide 
them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
person  kind  requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  reasons  which  entitle  them  to 
cradle-to-grave  support. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  persons  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Self  Interest  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Security  and  Happiness. 

"That  to  secure  these  rights.  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  Persons,  deriv- 
ing their  Just  powers  from  the  acquiescence 
of  the  governed.  That  whenever  any  Form 
of  Opposition  threatens  to  interfere  with 
these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to 
drive  them  out.  and  to  rescue  the  status  quo 
and  thus  preserve  their  welfare  payments, 
subsidies  and  tax  loopholes. 

"Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  wel- 
fare systems  well  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes:  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shewn  that 
personkind  are  more  disposed  to  enjoy, 
while  goodies  are  here  to  be  enjoyed,  than 
to  change  things  by  reverting  to  old-fash- 
ioned Independence  which  their  grandpar- 
ents had  to  put  up  with  before  we  found 
how  to  eat  our  cake  and  have  It,  too. 
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"But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same 
Object  evinces  a  design  to  replace  dependen- 
cy with  individual  liberty,  it  is  their  right,  it 
is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  the  threats  from 
such  uncompassionate  kooks,  and  to  provide 
new  Guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
Uncle  Sam  dependents:  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  defend 
their  dependency. 

"The  history  of  the  uncompassionate 
kook  movement,  now  personified  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  is  a  history  of  repeated  inju- 
ries and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  restoration  of  power  to  the 
states,  local  communities  and  even  individ- 
ual citizens. 

"To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world. 

"He  has  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the 
spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax,  elect  and 
elect  policies  that  have,  over  the  last  50 
years,  brought  the  nation  to  our  current 
pinnacle  of  prosperity. 

"He  has  promised  to  get  the  government 
off  the  backs  of  the  E>eopIe,  a  cleverly  dis- 
guised way  of  suggesting  that  the  liberal 
elite  does  not  know  what  is  best  for  you. 

"He  has  sought  to  reduce  income  taxes 
and  put  an  end  to  bracket  creep,  thereby 
letting  the  people  keep  money  which  gov- 
ernment needs  to  redistibute  to  the  have- 
nots  and  businesses  being  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  foreigners  hung  up  on  the  work 
ethic. 

"He  has  sought  to  divert  resources  to 
build  up  the  national  defense,  putting  to- 
morrow's security  ahead  of  today's  comfort. 

"We.  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  we  are. 
and  of  a  right  ought  to  be  treated  as  perpet- 
ual dependents  and  pledge  to  each  other  ev- 
erything except  our  tax  deductions,  exemp- 
tions and  sacred  loopholes."* 
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ways,    is    commendable.    He    will    be 
missed.* 


MAURICE  E.  HELLIKER 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  recent  death  of  a  friend  and  fellow 
public  servant.  On  Sunday,  Febru&ry 
21,  Maurice  E.  Helliker,  mayor  of  Hig- 
ginsvllle.  Mo.,  passed  away. 

During  my  years  in  Congress,  and 
before  as  a  State  senator,  I  had  many 
opportunities  to  observe  and  work 
with  Mayor  Helliker  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity. He  worked  hard  at  making  his 
community  a  good  place  to  live  and 
raise  a  family.  In  9  years  as  a  city 
councilman  and  5  years  as  mayor,  he 
devoted  countless  hours  to  his  town. 
He  was  also  an  active  participant  in 
his  church  and  in  community  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  He  was  re- 
spected in  his  profession  as  an  admin- 
istrator for  an  electric  cooperative. 

Please  allow  me  to  use  this  state- 
ment as  an  opportimity  to  eulogize  my 
friend.  His  spirit  of  concern  for  his 
fellow  man.  as  demonstrated  so  many 


USDA'S  PROPOSED  CHANGE  OP 
BEEF  GRADING  STANDARDS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1982 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's proposed  change  in  the 
beef  grading  standards  and  ask  all  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  measure. 

Since  its  inception,  people  have 
come  to  rely  on  the  USDA  beef  grades 
in  making  their  purchasing  decisions. 
Whether  it  is  a  housewife  shopping 
for  her  family  or  a  chef  selecting  the 
prime  cuts  for  the  restaurant's  clien- 
telle,  the  beef  grades  tell  consumers 
about  the  quality  of  the  beef  they  are 
buying  with  the  concomitant  assur- 
ance that  the  beef  they  buy  will  be 
consistent  with  past  purchases. 

The  beef  grsiding  system  was  de- 
signed to  protect  and  inform  the  con- 
sumer. The  changes  as  proposed  by 
the  USDA  would  do  nothing  more 
than  exploit  and  confuse  the  con- 
sumer. By  lowering  the  minimum  mar- 
bling required  for  prime  beef  to  in- 
clude the  moderate  category  of  the 
present  choice  grade,  and  lowering  the 
present  choice  grade  to  include  the 
upper  one-half  of  the  slight  marbling 
category  of  the  good  grade,  the  stand- 
ards on  which  people  have  come  to 
rely  will  be  diluted.  By  lumping  nearly 
all  fed  beef  into  two  grades,  discrimi- 
nating beef  buyers  would  be  provided 
with  significantly  less  information  on 
which  to  make  a  decision.  What  confi- 
dence will  people  place  in  the  beef 
grades  as  they  realize  that  they  are 
being  diluted  every  few  years. 

USDA'S  proposal  will  result  in  con- 
siuners— from  housewives  to  restau- 
rant dinners— paying  prime  prices  for 
choice  beef  and  choice  prices  for  the 
good  grades  of  beef.  Expenditures  for 
meat  account  for  the  single  largest 
portion  of  the  food  dollar  today.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  proposed  change 
will  mean  increased  beef  costs  to  con- 
sumers which  could  exceed  $300  mil- 
lion per  year.  In  effect,  people  will  be 
paying  more  for  less. 

In  addition,  the  Increased  prices  that 
consumers  will  pay  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  only  beef  products.  As  other 
livestock  and  poultry  markets  adjust 
to  the  new  grading  scheme  for  beef, 
then  pork  and  poultry  will  increase  in 
response  to  higher  beef  prices.  Accord- 
ing to  USDA'S  own  analysis,  it  will  cost 
consumers  about  $450  roiUion  more  for 
other  meat  products  by  1985. 

The  American  people  have  made 
great  sacrifices   in  the  last  year  to 
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achieve  a  reduction  in  the  inflation 
rate.  /USDA's  proposal  would  do  noth- 
ing more  than  fortify  inflation.  Nei- 
ther the  American  economy  nor  the 
American  consumer  has  use  for  a  pro- 
posal which  adds  to  the  inflation  pres- 
sures. 

A  dilution  of  U.S.  beef  grading 
standards  would  also  impair  our  ex- 
ports of  high  quality  beef  to  countries 
which  seek  to  obtain  consistently  top 
quality  beef. 

But  this  is  not  simply  a  consumers 
versus  producers  issue.  Many  State 
cattlemen's  associations  have  recog- 
nized the  error  and  shortsightedness 
of  the  USDA  proposal  and  have  tes- 
tifed  against  its  adoption.  They  believe 
that  it  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
cattle  industry  that  current  standards 
be  maintained,  that  the  integrity  of 
the  grading  system  be  preserved,  and 
that  consumers  not  be  led  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  paying  more  for  less. 

The  interests  of  consumers  nation- 
wide and  many  cattle  producers  are 
once  again  t>eing  sacrificed  to  the  spe- 
cial interests.  You  would  have  thought 
that  USDA  would  have  learned  from 
the  examples  of  the  past.  Because  of 
similar  demands  by  segments  of  the 
cattle  industry,  the  USDA  diluted  the 
beef  grading  standards  in  1976.  The 
promises  fed  to  the  consumers  in  1976, 
that  greater  supplies  of  better  quality, 
more  economically  priced  beef  would 
be  available,  and  those  fed  to  cattle 
producers,  that  more  beef  would  be 
sold,  have  failed  to  materialize. 

Rather,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  conclude  that  the  1976  dilution  of 
the  beef  grading  standards  have  con- 
tributed to  the  problems  of  the  cattle 
industry.  Since  1976,  beef  consumption 
has  declined,  complaints  about  the 
quality  of  beef  served  in  restaurants 
have  increased  manyfold.  Purchasers 
of  prime  t>eef  need  asstirance  that  the 
premium  prices  they  pay  purchase 
top-of-the-line  high  quality  beef.  Un- 
certainty al>out  the  quality  of  the 
choice  beef  has  resulted  in  many  shop- 
pers buying  different  cuts  of  meat  or 
increasing  their  seafood  purchases. 
Consumers  have  been  forced  to  accept 
less  through  the  weakening  of  the 
grading  standards.  How  often  can  the 
quality  of  beef  be  dropped  and  still 
expect  the  American  public  to  buy 
beef  as  it  has  in  the  past? 

The  folly  of  the  1976  beef  regrading 
is  about  to  be  repeated,  and  once  again 
millions  of  unsuspecting  consumers 
will  be  ripped  off.  The  existing  grades 
should  not  be  weakened  any  further. 
By  disrupting  the  marketing  system, 
fueling  consim:ier  distrust,  and  aggra- 
vating inflation,  the  beef  grading 
standards  which  USDA  has  proposed 
would  make  everyone— from  the 
cattlemen  to  purveyors  to  restaurants 
to  shoppers— a  loser .• 
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BILL  GREEN  PRAISES  LARGEST 
ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL  FOR 
75  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  story  of 
exceptional  dedication  and  service 
that  began  75  years  ago  in  upper  Man- 
hattan, and  is  continuing  today  on  the 
city's  East  Side. 

During  this  year  the  Hospital  for 
Joint  Diseases  Orthopaedic  Institute, 
the  largest  orthopaedic  specialty  hos- 
pital in  the  United  States,  is  celebrat- 
ing its  Jubilee  year  of  service  to  four 
generations  of  New  Yorkers,  and  the 
world. 

Founded  in  1906  by  a  distinguished 
surgeon.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Frauenthal,  It 
started  as  a  seven-bed  facility,  dedicat- 
ed to  improving  the  lives  of  those  who 
suffered  from  orthopaedic  and  rheu- 
matology disorders. 

Today,  it  is  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
finest  such  facilities  in  the  world  for 
treatment  of  these  highly  prevalent 
dysfunctions. 

I  invite  my  colleagues,  and  others 
who  love  art,  to  visit  the  Hospital  for 
Joint  Diseases  Orthopaedic  Institute, 
to  observe  a  truly  unique  medical 
treatment  plan  in  action.  It  is  called 
"Art  for  Health,"  and  makes  use  of 
original  works  of  art  from  such  artists 
as  Rauschenberg,  Dali,  Rosenquist,  Pi- 
casso, Chagall,  Kadishman  and  others, 
to  motivate  patients  to  begin  walking 
much  sooner  than  normal  following 
surgery.  It  accomplishes  this  by  en- 
couraging the  patients  to  move 
through  the  hospital  corridors  to  see. 
discuss,  and  experience  a  museum  of 
contemporary  art.  Actually,  the  hospi- 
tal has  created  one  of  the  largest  mu- 
seiuns  in  the  world  with  4  miles  of  cor- 
ridors devoted  to  this  art  program.  In 
many  cases,  this  imaginative  and  inno- 
vative medical  program  is  said  to  be 
helping  patients  return  to  their  homes 
and  work  much  earlier  than  normally 
expected  in  the  past. 

This  art  for  health  program  is  one 
part  of  the  institute's  new  occupation- 
al and  industrial  orthopaedic  center. 
This  center  addresses  the  exceptional 
challenge  of  reducing  chronic  absen- 
teeism in  industry.  Figures  compiled 
by  researchers  at  Yale  University  dis- 
close that  some  20  million  Americans 
suffer  from  some  form  of  musculoskel- 
etal impairment,  at  an  smnual  cost  to 
business  and  industry  of  $20  billion. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  believe  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  East  Side  feel  that  this 
nonprofit,  voluntary  hospital  is  a  great 
asset  to  New  York  City  and  our  socie- 
ty. And,  under  the  financial  guidance 
of  George  M.  Jaffln,  it  expects  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  its  services. 
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An  evidence  of  this  widespread  sup- 
port for  its  aims  and  services,  a  newly 
formed  associates  council,  composed  of 
100  young  leaders  in  finance,  business, 
banking,  and  real  estate,  is  pledged  to 
keeping  the  Hospital  for  Joint  Dis- 
eases Orthopaedic  Institute  a  leader  in 
modem  orthopaedic  technology.  I 
know  we  all  applaud  their  actions. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  goals  of  the  Hospital 
for  Joint  Diseases  Orthopaedic  Insti- 
tute as  it  enters  the  last  quarter  of  its 
first  century  of  service  to  those  who 
suffer  from  orthopaedic  and  rheuma- 
tology maladies.* 
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our  President.  This  gives  me  hope  that 
we  will  finally  solve  this  thorny  prob- 
lem.* 


CLAUDE  PEPPER:  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN LIBERAL  IN  RONALD  REA- 
GAN'S COURT 


INDEPENDENT  CONTRACTOR 

TAX     STATUS     CLARIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  again  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  would  clarify  the  tax  status 
of  independent  contractors.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  proposal  will  end  a 
long-standing  dispute  between  millions 
of  taxpayers  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  expiration  of  a  freeze  on 
action  in  this  area  at  the  end  of  June 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Select  Reve- 
nue Subcommittee's  decision  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  issue  later  this  month 
suggest  we  may  finally  get  some  action 
in  this  area. 

There  are  lots  of  independent  con- 
tractors in  America.  They  range  from 
housewives  who  sell  cosmetics  to 
neighbors  in  their  spare  time  to  log- 
gers and  real  estate  and  insurance 
salesmen.  They  are  not  employees  in 
that  they  have  a  wide  leeway  in  their 
working  habits  and  a  wide  variation  in 
earnings  independent  of  any  organiza- 
tion they  may  be  affiliated  with.  Over 
the  years  there  has  been  extensive 
debate  about  how  precisely  an  inde- 
pendent contractor  is  defined  by  the 
IRS.  There  have  even  been  regulatory 
attempts  that  could  destroy  large  seg- 
ments of  this  industry. 

My  legislation  would  end  this  dis- 
pute by  creating  a  simple  5-year  test  to 
determine  whether  a  person  truly  was 
an  independent  contractor  or  not. 

A  radio  commentator  made  a  good 
case  for  such  reform  in  1978  when  he 
said: 

It's  time  that  Congress  told  the  IRS.  loud 
and  clear,  that  the  Independent  small  con- 
tractor Is  a  vital  part  of  America.  They 
cannot  survive  if.  in  addition  to  the  risks  of 
the  economy,  they  are  harassed  into  Insol- 
vency by  an  IRS  determined  to  make  them 
pay  the  taxes  of  others  with  whom  they 
contract,  as  well  as  their  own. 

In  the  past  4  years  that  argument 
has  become  even  more  compelling. 
The  commentator  who  made  it  is  now 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLO.><IDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Claude 
Pepper  is  a  much  admired  and  beloved 
Member  of  this  body.  He  is  a  living 
lesson  in  American  history,  as  all  of  us 
who  heard  him  speak  in  honor  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  are  well  aware. 
His  Senate  career  alone  has  secured 
him  a  place  of  high  esteem  in  our  his- 
tory books.  Yet,  he  has  shown  that  he 
is  not  content  to  rest  on  his  laurels. 
His  energetic  leadership  in  the  strug- 
gle to  end  discrimination  against  older 
Americans  and  improve  the  quality  of 
their  lives  has  made  him  a  hero  to 
senior  citizens  across  the  country. 

Florida  Trend  magazine  recently 
published  an  excellent  article  about 
Claude  Pepper  that  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  find  timely  and  interest- 
ing. 

The  article  follows: 

CiAUDE  Pepper:  The  SoirrHERN  Liberal  in 
Ronald  Reagan's  Court 

(By  Rudy  Abramson) 

He  is  81  now,  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Congress,  an  unrepentant  New  Dealer  in  a 
capital  held  by  conservative  Republicans 
and  young  "boll  weevil"  Democrats  who  see 
the  world  in  an  altogether  different  per- 
spective than  the  "old  gentleman"  from 
Miami. 

He  was  swept  into  the  Senate  at  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  high  tide— his  campaign 
amounted  to  a  Florida  referendum  on  the 
New  Deal— and  he  was  swept  away  by  the 
riptide  of  McCarthyism  14  years  later. 

That  should  have  been  the  last  the  na- 
tion's capital  ever  heard  of  Claude  Denson 
Pepper,  but  here  he  is  45  years  after  he  was 
first  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  18  years 
after  his  sheer  stubbornness  got  him  started 
on  a  long  career  In  the  House  when  his  con- 
temporaries were  making  serious  plans  to 
retire. 

Here  he  is,  twin  hearing  aids,  bifocals, 
hair  piece  and  all,  pounding  the  halls  of 
Congress,  leading  a  cause  which  some  fore- 
casters—including himself— believe  will  turn 
into  America's  most  significant  social  move- 
ment of  the  1980s:  emergence  of  the  elderly 
as  a  massive  political  force.  Apparently,  he 
is  indestructible,  for  he  has  survived  open 
heart  surgery,  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
closest  ally  and  dangerous  political  currents, 
all  with  his  abilities  undiminished. 

Now  he  is  out  to  expose  and  stamp  out 
"ageism"  in  America.  To  him,  a  national 
revolt  against  age  discrimination  is  as  inevi- 
table as  the  civil  rights  crusade  of  the  1960s 
or  women's  demands  for  equality  in  the 
1970s. 

Because  he  Is  as  old  as  he  is  and  because 
of  his  hard-headed  refusal  to  be  set  on  the 
sidelines.  Pepper  has  accumulated  a  natlon- 
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al  constituency  of  the  elderly,  receiving  as 
many  as  800  letters  a  week,  and  more  than 
that  in  times  when  older  Americans  feel 
trouble  Is  brewing— as  they  recently  did 
when  I»resldent  Reagan's  budget  cutters 
eyed  the  Social  Security  system.  So  many 
look  to  Pepper,  in  fact,  that  he  has  started  a 
syndicated  "Dear  Claude"  newspaper 
column  to  communicate  with  his  people 
beyond  Florida's  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Pepper  does  not  dispense  much  psycho- 
sexual  advice  or  conunent  on  delicate  mat- 
ters of  etiquette.  His  constituents  want  to 
know: 

"Is  surgery  especially  dangerous  for  an 
older  person?" 

"I  read  so  many  stories  about  the  Social 
Security  fund  being  broke.  Will  there  be 
anything  left  when  I  retire  in  six  years?" 

"I  feel  that  I  have  many  good  years  left 
and  would  like  to  do  something  that  would 
contribute  to  the  lives  of  the  other  people. 
Do  you  have  any  suggestions?" 

"I  need  eyeglasses  but  am  told  that  Medi- 
care does  not  cover  them.  Is  there  any  place 
I  can  go  for  this  help?" 

His  followers  troop  into  his  office  from  all 
over  the  country,  considering  him  as  much 
their  own  congressman  as  if  he  came  from 
their  own  states. 

Catching  him.  however.  Isn't  easy.  He 
maintains  a  faster  pace  than  many  of  the 
upstarts  who  weren't  even  bom  when  he 
first  came  to  Congress,  speaking  around  the 
country,  flying  back  and  forth  to  Florida, 
stepping  along  the  corridors  between  his 
office  and  the  House  chamber,  routinely 
putting  In  12  or  15  hours  a  day. 

And,  though  it  is  hard  to  picture  the  el- 
derly marching  in  the  streets,  Pepper  is 
bringing  an  unmistakable  touch  of  militan- 
cy to  the  subject  of  "elderly  rights."  "There 
is  nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence or  the  laws  of  this  country,"  he  main- 
tains, "that  gives  a  younger  man  the  right 
to  say.  'Oet  out  of  my  way,  I  want  your 
Job.'  " 

At  a  hearing  he  chaired  on  his  81st  birth- 
day, he  observed,  as  he  often  does,  that  only 
5%  of  the  nation's  population  was  over  65 
the  year  he  was  bom  on  a  tenant  farm  at 
Dudleyville,  Alabama.  The  figure  is  now 
11%.  In  Florida  it  U  18%.  and  within  a  half 
century.  It  will  surpass  20%  nationwide. 

The  country  is  growing  old  faster  than  it 
realizes,  but  the  elderly  are  still  subject  to 
discrimination  every  day.  "a  discrimination 
on  account  of  age."  Pepper  says,  "which  is 
Just  as  wrong  as  racism  or  sexism  or  any 
other  form  of  discrimination." 

It  is  insidious,  creeping  even  into  medical 
care,  where,  he  claims,  some  doctors  take 
the  view,  "let  them  die;  they  are  going  to  die 
of  something  anyway." 

"That,"  thunders  Pepper  the  way  he  used 
to  thunder  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  "is  no 
way  to  treat  human  beings!" 

He  Is  a  steadily  flowing  fountain  of  statis- 
tics showing  that  the  "golden  years"  are  not 
really  very  "golden"  for  huge  numbers  of  el- 
derly Americans:  A  sixth  of  the  population 
over  66— four  million  people— have  incomes 
below  the  officially  defined  poverty  level, 
60%  of  the  elderly  are  primarily  dependent 
upon  Social  Security  payments  for  a  liveli- 
hood and  only  one  in  five  is  covered  by  a 
private  pension  plan. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
which  Pepper  chairs.  Is  a  "select  committee" 
without  legislative  authority,  but  Pepper 
has  adroitly  used  It  to  investigate,  educate 
and  put  the  problems  of  the  elderly  on  dis- 
play before  the  nation's  news  media.  It  is  a 
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forum  where  the  age  of  admission  is  65,  the 
base  where  Pepper  lobbied  for  his  most  sat- 
isfying piece  of  legislation— a  law  that  abol- 
ished the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  65 
for  government  employees  and  moved  from 
65  to  70  the  age  at  which  employees  may  be 
retired  in  private  business.  Now  he  is  talking 
of  another  step,  removing  age  altogether  as 
grounds  for  forced  retirement. 

For  legalistic  reasons.  Pepper  has  not  for- 
mally declared  that  he  will  seek  an  eleventh 
term  in  the  House  this  year.  But  he  does 
intend  to  run  again,  and  to  keep  on  nmning 
as  long  as  he  feels  he  is  getting  the  Job  done 
for  the  14th  District  and  for  the  nation's  el- 
derly. 

If  the  Democrats  manage  to  hold  onto  a 
majority  in  the  House  Pepper  could  become 
one  of  its  most  powerful  members.  In  fact, 
with  the  announcement  last  summer  that 
Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.)  would  retire 
at  the  end  of  his  present  term.  Pepper,  in  all 
likelihood  could  become  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  a  powerful  chair  which 
oversees  what  matters  reach  the  House 
floor  and  under  what  circumstances.  It  will 
give  Pepper  an  unusual  opportunity  to  ag- 
gressively push  his  favorite  legislation,  but 
It  would  mean  giving  up  the  chair  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  So  far.  Pepper 
says  he  hasn't  even  considered  what  he 
would  do  if  faced  with  that  tough  choice. 

Such  developments  sometimes  make  the 
old  New  Dealer  wonder  whether  his  career 
(some  would  say  his  "strange"  career)  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  some  force 
greater  than  politics.  Pepper  is,  after  all. 
one  of  the  truly  historic  figures  serving  in 
Congress  today,  perhaps  the  only  such 
person  in  the  House. 

Pepper  arrived  in  Washington  after  a  spe- 
cial election  In  1936  to  replace  Sen.  Duncan 
Fletcher,  who  died  in  office.  His  first  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor  was  a  rousing  defense  of 
FDR  and  the  New  Deal  and  an  admonish- 
ment of  fellow  Democrats  who  were  waver- 
ing In  their  support  of  the  administration. 
Drew  Pearson  called  the  young  senator's 
oration  "one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind  ever 
heard  in  the  Senate  chamber,"  and  it  estab- 
lished Pepper  as  one  of  the  "comers"  within 
the  Democratic  ranks. 

Even  though  he  would  be  reelected  in 
1938  and  1944,  his  liberalism  started  buUd- 
ing  opposition  for  him  quickly.  His  political 
ideas  were  far  ahead  of  the  political  estab- 
lishment in  Florida. 

Two  years  after  arriving  in  Washington. 
Pepper  was  cosponsoring  national  health  in- 
surance. He  supported  civil  rights,  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax,  the  minimum  wage  and  old 
age  pensions.  He  infuriated  "Isolationists" 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Then, 
after  the  war.  after  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  meeting  with  Josef  Stalin. 
Pepper  announced  that  the  USSR  had  ex- 
pansionist ambitions  and  he  actively  sup- 
ported disarmament.  Opposition  to  his 
views  grew. 

In  1948.  with  the  Democratic  Party  seri- 
ously divided  on  a  presidential  candidate. 
Pepper  flirted  with  support  for  Henry  Wal- 
lace before  finally  coming  home  to  Harry  S. 
Truman.  His  loyalty  to  the  party  main- 
stream was  questioned. 

By  1950  the  flames  of  anti-Communism 
were  crackling,  and  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy 
of  Wisconsin  was  fanning  them.  Claude 
Pepper  was  being  called  "Red"  Pepper.  Rac- 
ists called  him  "nigger  lover."  No  less  a  civil 
libertarian  then  Ralph  McGlU.  the  legend- 
ary Atlanta  newspaper  editor,  branded  him 
a  "spellbinding  pinko,"  a  comment  McOlU 
later  regretted  and  for  which  he  offered 
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Claude  Pepper  an  apology.  But  by  then  it 
was  too  late.  Pepper  was  vulnerable:  he  had 
too  m^y  powerful  enemies,  not  the  least  of 
whom  was  Ed  Ball,  who  controlled  the  vast 
duPont  holdings  in  Florida. 

When  Ball  formed  a  coalition  with  George 
Smathers.  backing  Smathers  in  the  race  for 
the  seat  Pepper  held,  Claude  Pepper's  polit- 
ical career  in  the  Senate  was  doomed.  The 
Smathers  victory  that  year  forced  Pepper 
out  of  the  Senate  just  when  he  was  getting 
enough  seniority  to  exert  an  influence.  The 
campaign  was  one  of  the  ugliest  in  modem 
American  politics,  and  it  made  Pepper  some- 
thing of  a  martyr  to  liberals  for  years  after- 
wards. If  he  had  never  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, he  would  have  been  remembered  by  lib- 
erals for  that  campaign  alone. 

Having  gone  through  what  he  did  in  1950. 
having  had  a  second  career  as  a  lawyer  and 
a  third  career  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Pepper  looks  at  politics  in  perspective. 
He  has  not  yet  conceded  what  the  pundits 
have  been  saying  since  last  November,  that 
the  conservative  landsUde  was  a  political 
landmark,  representing  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  country's  politics. 

In  the  long  sweep  of  Claude  Pepper's 
memory.  Republican  control  of  Congress  in 
the  1950s  was  brief.  The  1950  Senate  elec- 
tions were  a  disaster  for  the  Democrats,  too. 
Not  only  did  Pepper  lose;  so  did  the  Senate 
majority  leader,  the  Senate  majority  whip, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  several  others. 

Pepper  was  swom  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  January  1963.  People  still 
called  him  "Senator,"  not  because  he  had 
been  a  Senator,  but  because  that  had  been 
his  nickname  ever  since  Harvard  law  school 
when  a  U.S.  Senate  seat  was  his  ultimate 
goal  in  life.  They  still  call  him  "Senator" 
today,  some  out  of  habit,  some  out  of  re- 
spect. 

"I  loved  the  Senate."  he  told  Florida 
Trend  recently,  "and  I  hated  to  be  knocked 
out  under  circumstances  like  that.  I  have 
often  thought  about  it.  If  I  had  sUyed  in 
the  Senate.  I  would  have  been  president  pro 
tempore,  and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  probably  longer  than  any- 
body else  in  the  history  of  the  country." 

Regardless  of  that  defeat.  Pepper's  office 
is  filled  with  mementos  from  all  three  of  his 
careers,  Including  letters  from  Dwlght  Ei- 
senhower. Winston  Churchill  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  There  are  paintings  by  his  wife 
Mildred,  and  somewhere  he  has  an  effigy  of 
himself,  hanged  once  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  by  isolationists  who  thought  the 
Florida  Senator  was  helping  push  the  coun- 
try toward  war. 

Through  the  years.  Pepper's  district  has 
dramatically  changed  since  he  was  first 
elected  tx)  thp  House.  Pepper  has  changed, 
too.  No  longer  does  he  run  using  a  "liberal " 
label. 

"The  liberal,"  Pepper  explains,  "is  simply 
a  fellow  who  has  an  appreciation  of  humani- 
tarian values  in  our  society.  He  is  not  un- 
aware of  the  need  for  productivity  in  the 
economy.  He  knows  very  well  that  there 
must  be  a  productive  economy  in  order  to 
maintain  programs  of  social  value.  lie  wants 
the  whole  nation  to  be  strong  In  terms  of  se- 
curity: he  wants  it  to  be  prosperous.  He 
wants  private  enterprise  to  be  successful  so 
that  it  can.  through  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions, lift  those  who  are  less  fortunate  to 
walk  on  higher  ground." 

But  Pepp>er's  perception  of  the  balance  be- 
tween social  good  and  economic  necessity  is 
vastly    different    from    that    of    Ronald 
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Reagan,  a  man  the  Congressman  has  never 
met. 

Two  days  l>efore  the  President  went  on 
television  last  September  to  tell  the  nation 
the  federal  budget  had  to  be  cut  another  13 
percent.  Pepper  was  in  Puerto  Rico  holding 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  the  already  an- 
nounced budget  cuts  upon  the  elderly. 

His  reaction  to  the  cuts  and  the  resulting 
decreases  in  social  programs  was  predict- 
able. When  government  makes  those  cuts, 
industry  has  to  make  up  the  difference  or 
the  programs  have  to  be  cut  back  too,  as 
Pepper  sees  it,  and  that  causes  social  dislo- 
cations which  are  traumatic  and  often  sad. 

"The  elderly  needy,  the  elderly  sick  and 
the  elderly  who  need  housing  are  going  to 
be  on  our  doorsteps  and  on  our  consciences, 
and  we  won't  be  able  to  help  them,"  he 
maintains. 

"That  situation,"  Pepper  said,"  is  going  to 
be  repeated  to  some  extent  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  being  reflected  in  Dade 
County  where  the  city  of  Miami  and  the 
county  both  had  to  cut  budgets.  The  crip- 
pled and  the  elderly  came  in  begging  for 
transportation,  and  a  lot  of  taxpayers  jeered 
them.  This  is  what  we  are  facing.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  chaotic  situation  all  over 
the  country  once  these  cuts  go  into  effect." 

Pepper  has  an  agenda  of  his  own,  howev- 
er, and  mere  budget  cuts  are  a  small  worry. 
Fighting  age  discrimination  is  at  the  top  of 
it.  "I  want  to  obliterate  age  as  a  criterion  for 
employment."  he  explains.  In  addition,  he 
has  already  introduced  legislation  designed 
to  stabilize  the  embattled  Social  Security 
system,  to  expand  Medicare  coverage  to  in- 
clude glasses,  hearing  aids  and  dentures  and 
to  reform  the  pension  system  of  corporate 
America. 

"In  a  democracy,  we  have  moral  obliga- 
tions." he  said  recently.  "President  Roose- 
velt believed  that,  and  I  believe  it.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  a  proper  place,  a  duty 
to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  This  administration  is  ignoring  hu- 
manitarian demands  arising  from  the  people 
of  this  country." 

And.  he  adds  darkly,  "They  are  going  to 
pay  the  price  for  it."« 
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HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  If  issotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Science 
and  Engineering  Education.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Commission  will  be  to 
combine  the  efforts  of  the  educational 
community,  the  private  sector,  and  the 
Government  in  defining  the  scope  of 
science  and  engineering  education 
problems  in  the  United  States;  evalu- 
ating the  impact  of  these  problems  on 
our  national  defense,  industry,  re- 
search, and  the  schools;  and  in  formu- 
lating actions  which  can  be  taken  by 
these  various  sectors  to  resolve  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  my  request  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  recently  issued 
a  report  on  the  status  of  science  and 
engineering  education  in  the  United 
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States  and  the  effect  predicted  defi- 
ciencies in  this  area  will  have  on  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I^hockingly,  the  report  re- 
veals major  problems  ahead  in  meet- 
ing this  country's  needs  for  scientists 
and  engineers.  If  this  situation  is  not 
recognized  now,  and  addressed  head 
on,  we  are  going  to  find  the  United 
States  in  a  "Technology  Gap"  that  is 
far  more  serious  than  the  "Sputnik 
Gap"  of  the  1950's. 

A  shortage  of  trained  technical  per- 
sonnel has  particularly  serious  impli- 
cations for  our  defense  posture.  U.S. 
ships,  planes,  and  tanks  have  become 
increasingly  more  sophisticated  ^nd 
reliant  on  high  technology.  Yet  the 
Air  Force  predicts  a  114,000  total 
shortfall  of  engineers  over  the  next  10 
years.  This  presents  a  real  national  se- 
curity risk. 

In  addition,  our  national  economic 
superiority  could  be  jeopardized.  One 
of  the  most  Important  reasons  behind 
our  national  success  has  been  the 
technological  edge  which  we  have 
maintained  over  our  international 
neighbors.  This  edge  will  evaporate 
rapidly  if  we  do  not  have  scientists  and 
engineers  to  provide  us  with  advances 
in  agriculture  and  industry. 

The  Government  is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  resolve  this  problem  without 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  education- 
al community  and  the  private  sector. 
This  legislation  will  bring  these  people 
together  for  the  first  time  and  give 
some  coordination  to  efforts  toward 
resolving  this  threatening  problem.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion.* 


LEGISLATIVE-VETO  ISSUE:  WILL 
IT  END  IN  A  LOGJAM? 


HON.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS  ' 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranks  of  those  who  support  giving 
Congress  the  right  to  veto  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  executive 
branch  and  independent  agencies  con- 
tinues to  grow,  I  was  gratified  to  see 
an  article  by  the  distinguished  politi- 
cal scientist,  James  Sundquist,  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  explaining  the 
important  policy  and  pragmatic  rea- 
sons for  It. 

In  his  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  on  February  26. 
1982.  Sundquist  recognizes  the  legisla- 
tive veto  as  workable  policy,  which  is 
practical  and  appropriate  In  establish- 
ing the  balance  of  power  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government.  As  Sundquist  notes, 
the  legislative  veto  device  has  served 
the  country  well  as  a  way  to  break  the 
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logjams    which    occur    between    the 
branches. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  strikes  down 
the  legislative  veto  as  unconstitution- 
al, as  the  administration  advocates, 
Sundquist  points  out  that  the  impact 
on  our  government  will  be  dramatic, 
and  the  executive  branch  will  be  the 
one  to  lose  out.  The  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  oversee  executive  branch  ac- 
tions and  thus  the  willingness  of  Con- 
gress to  delegate  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  be  dealt  a  severe 
blow.  To  maintain  its  responsibility  for 
making  the  laws  of  this  country.  Con- 
gress would  be  forced  to  resort  to 
other  more  cumbersome  and  burden- 
some mechanisms  of  overseeing  the 
executive  branch.  The  end  result 
would  be  a  great  logjam. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  enter 
the  article  by  James  Sundquist  in  the 
Record.  His  analysis  of  the  legislative 
veto  should  be  considered  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  good  government. 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  26,  1982] 

Legislative-Veto  Issue:  Will  It  End  in  a 
Logjam? 

(By  James  L.  Sundquist) 

A  constitutional  dispute  a  half -century  old 
appears  finally  headed  for  resolution  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  with  profound  implica- 
tion for  the  practical  conduct  of  govern- 
ment. At  issue  is  a  device  invented  in  1932  to 
enable  Congress  to  delegate  power  to  the 
F>resident  or  to  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch,  yet  reserve  the  right  to  veto  actions 
taken  under  the  executive  power. 

Critics  of  the  legislative  veto  contend  that 
it  permits  Congress  to  meddle  in  the  admin- 
istration of  laws,  exerting  improper  influ- 
ence and  authority  over  decisions  that 
should  belong  exclusively  to  the  executive. 
They  can  make  a  strong  case,  but  it  over- 
looks a  practical  reality.  If  Congress  is  not 
permitted  to  veto  actions  taken  under  dele- 
gated powers,  it  can  simply  refuse  to  dele- 
gate the  powers  in  the  first  place.  It  can 
retain  the  decision-making  authority,  to  be 
exercised  through  statute,  but  that  will  fur- 
ther clog  the  overloaded  congressional  cal- 
endar and  result  in  delays  and  deadlocks  on 
matters  that  urgently  require  action. 

The  specific  case  before  the  court  arises 
from  a  ruling  by  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  San  Francisco  a  year  ago  that 
struck  down  a  legislative-veto  provision  in 
the  statute  regulating  the  deportation  of 
aliens.  Late  last  month,  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  rendered  a 
much  broader  decision  in  a  natural-gas-pric- 
ing case,  appearing  to  outlaw  the  legislative 
veto  in  all  forms  and  circumstances  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  separatlon-of-powers  doctrine 
of  the  Constitution.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
upholds  that  position,  the  veto  provision  in 
about  200  statutes  will  be  invalid. 

The  veto  came  Into  being  as  a  compromise 
in  1932,  when  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
give  President  Herbert  Hoover  a  free  hand 
to  reorganize  government  bureaus,  yet  could 
not  do  the  Job  Itself.  Its  solution  was  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  reorganization 
orders  provided  that  the  House  or  the 
Senate  could  disapprove  any  such  order 
within  60  days.  Although  Hoover  signed  the 
bill,  his  attorney  general  concluded  a  few 
months  later  that  the  arrangement  was  un- 
constitutional  and   a  bad   precedent.   The 
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Justice  Department  has  stuck  by  that  posi- 
tion ever  since,  sometimes  (as.  notably,  in 
the  Carter  Administration)  while  the  Presi- 
dent was  acquiescing  in,  or  even  advocating, 
legislative-veto  provisions  as  the  way  to 
break  legislative  logjams. 

How  will  those  logjams  be  broken  in  the 
future  if  the  legislative  veto  is  outlawed? 
Certainly  in  many  cases  the  executive 
branch  will  not  gain  power  but  will  be  the 
loser.  Reorganization  of  the  government  is  a 
case  in  point.  Congress  will  be  no  more  will- 
ing to  trust  President  Reagan  or  any  future 
President  to  recast  the  governmental  struc- 
ture on  his  own  than  it  was  willing  to  trust 
Hoover.  EJvery  reorganization  will  have  to  t>e 
achieved  through  a  congressional  act.  and 
few  that  are  controversial  are  likely  to 
become  law. 

In  the  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973.  the 
legislative  veto  was  the  key  to  settling  an 
even  older  and  more  urgent  constitutional 
issue,  over  who  has  the  power  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  war.  Congress  was  again  re- 
luctant, and  understandably  so.  to  give  the 
President  carte  blanche  to  use  military 
forces  anywhere  in  the  world  solely  at  his 
own  discretion.  Yet  it  recognized  that  some- 
times the  President  has  to  act  in  crises,  im- 
mediately and  forcefully.  The  artfully  craft- 
ed compromise  that  was  adopted— over 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  veto— author- 
ized the  President  to  respond  to  emergen- 
cies with  military  force,  but  gave  Congress 
the  right  to  reverse  the  President's  decision. 

In  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
the  President  is  prohibited  from  refusing  to 
expend  appropriated  funds,  but  is  allowed 
to  defer  expenditures,  subject  to  a  legisla- 
tive veto.  Without  such  a  simplified  proce- 
dure, every  such  action  would  have  to  go 
through  the  full  legislative  process.  The 
result  would  inevitably  be  fewer  deferrals— 
in  other  words,  more  spending. 

Similarly  with  regulatory  agencies.  For 
Congress  to  have  review  veto  power  over 
rules  and  regulations  can  be  pernicious,  but 
without  it  the  legislators  can  simply  withold 
authority— telling  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, for  example,  to  draft  its  regulations 
as  proposed  bills,  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  list  of  cases  could  go  on.  But  they  all 
add  up  to  this:  If  the  executive  branch  final- 
ly wins  its  case  against  the  legislative  veto. 
It  will  live  to  regret  its  victory.  Tension  and 
conflict  will  Increase  within  the  govern- 
ment, many  deadlocks  between  the 
branches  will  prove  unbreakable,  and  prob- 
lems that  demand  urgent  attention  will  go 
unresolved. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  hold  that  in  In- 
terpreting the  constitutional  language  it  is 
not  permitted  to  take  practical  consider- 
ations into  account,  although  there  are 
many  occasions  when  It  has  done  so.  But 
the  constitutional  separation  of  powers 
surely  introduces  enough  difficulties  into 
the  operation  of  the  government  already, 
without  the  addition  of  a  new  rigidity  that 
would  prevent  statesmen  from  working  out 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  the  kind  of  power  re- 
lationships that  so  far— on  balance— have 
served  the  country  well.* 
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DOUGLAS  CORNELL 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1982 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  foremost  journalists  passed 
away  last  week.  Douglas  Cornell  was 
noted  for  his  journalistic  integrity  and 
skill  in  covering  the  White  House.  I 
offer  my  personal  sympathy  to  his 
family  including  his  devoted  wife 
Helen  Thomas.  The  following  is  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  concerning  Mr,  Cor- 
nell: 

Douglas  B.  Cornell,  75 

Douglas  B.  Cornell,  former  White  House 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press  and  hus- 
band of  UPI  reporter  Helen  Thomas,  died 
Saturday  at  the  age  of  75. 

Mr.  Cornell,  who  covered  presidents  from 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Richard  Nixon 
during  his  36  years  with  AP,  had  been  in 
failing  health  in  recent  years.  He  died  in  De- 
troit where  he  was  l)eing  cared  for  by  the 
parents  of  Thomas.  He  was  hospitalized 
with  pneumonia  six  weeks  ago. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mr.  Cornell 
spent  his  childhood  in  Falls  City,  Neb., 
where  as  a  high  school  student  he  landed 
his  first  newspaper  job  at  the  Falls  City 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Cornell  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
in  1928.  He  worked  at  the  Moberly  (Mo.) 
Monitor-Index,  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg- 
ister, the  United  States  Daily  and  the  Gen- 
eral Press  Association  before  Joining  the  AP 
in  1933. 

As  White  House  correspondent  for  the 
wire  service,  he  worked  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  his  future  wife,  Helen  Thomas.  At 
his  retirement  pariy  at  the  White  House  in 
1971,  then  first  lady  Pat  Nixon  announced 
Mr.  Cornell's  engagement  to  Thomas.  They 
were  married  soon  afterward. 

Mr.  Cornell,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Hall  of  Fame,  also  leaves  a 
son  from  his  first  marriage,  Douglas  Cornell 
Jr.  His  first  wife,  Jenny  died  in  1966.« 
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are  different  lengths  of  time  for  certif- 
icates. There  is  also  the  issue  of 
whether  funds  are  compounded  daily, 
monthly,  or  annually. 

But  as  I  read  the  report,  I  noted 
with  particular  interest  a  chart  that 
was  prepared  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  Monitor  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  what  today's  $100,000  will  be 
worth  in  the  future.  They  compared 
the  annual  rate  of  inflation  from  6 
percent  up  through  14  percent.  Then 
they  reviewed  the  money  erosion  over 
a  25-year  period.  For  instance, 
$100,000  with  an  8-percent  rate  of  in- 
flation would  be  worth  only  $14,602  in 
25  years. 

Let  us  take  an  annual  rate  of  infla- 
tion of  12  percent,  which  would  be  an- 
ticipated with  the  big  government 
spending  we  now  have.  Then  let  us 
assume  that  6  percent  of  this  goes  for 
taxes.  Now  if  you  receive  12  percent 
interest  on  your  $100,000  and  6  per- 
cent of  it  is  paid  for  taxes,  this  means 
that  with  inflation,  even  with  earn- 
ings, your  money  would  only  be  worth 
$23,000  in  25  years.  Our  country  has 
too  much  inflation  and  too  much 
taxes.  It  all  goes  back  to  one  basic  sub- 
ject—America has  more  government 
than  we  need  and  more  taxes  than 
America  can  afford  to  pay. 

Below  is  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor chart  that  was  published  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

WHAT  TODAY'S  $100,000  WIU  BE  WORTH 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 
OF  FRESNO.  CALIF. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. IRA's  represent  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  helping  American  people  save. 
This  is  constructive  because  it  means 
taxes  will  not  overburden  savings. 

In  the  Dallas  Morning  News  they 
wrote  two  pages  in  the  business  sec- 
tion regarding  IRA's  and  what  they 
provide  in  investment  for  retirement. 

There  are  IRA  financial  institutions 
including  banks,  insurance  companies, 
savings  and  loans.  Investment  firms, 
and  credit  unions.  There  are  questions 
such  as  the  amount  of  return  earned. 
Also  you  are  buying  a  fixed  guaran- 
teed return  or  a  variable  return.  There 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  F^rst  Baptist  Church  of 
Fresno.  Calif.,  will  be  celebrating  its 
lOOth  anniversary  of  service  in  a  com- 
munity that  had  t>een  established  just 
7  years  earlier. 

It  was  on  March  18,  1982,  when  the 
First  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in 
Fresno,  and  its  congregation  began 
meeting  in  the  Good  Templar's  Hall. 
By  year's  end  the  church  had  its  first 
pastor,  its  first  candidate  for  baptism, 
and  a  membership  nearing  50  individ- 
uals. 

Three  years  later  the  congregation 
had  nearly  doubled  and  on  June  18. 
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1885.  dedicated  its  first  church  build- 
ing in  what  today  is  downtown  FYesno. 
The  next  decade  and  a  half  was  not  an 
easy  period  for  the  congregation  as 
fires  claimed  both  a  chapel  and  sanc- 
tuary. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
also  on  March  18,  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Fresno  dedicated  its  new 
building,  made  of  bricks,  and  it  was  to 
remain  the  church  home  for  the  next 
52  years. 

Prompted  by  growth  of  the  down- 
town area,  the  church  moved  to  its 
current  home  in  September  1953  and 
continued  to  grow  until  today  it  has  a 
congregation  exceeding  1.200. 

Now.  as  the  church  and  its  congrega- 
tion begin  a  week-long  centennial  cele- 
bration on  March  13.  I  should  like  to 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  ask  them  to  join  with  me  in  salut- 
ing this  historic  event.* 


INCENTIVE  PAY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1982 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 


OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  restore  a  measure  of  equity 
to  the  pay  process  for  midlevel  manag- 
ers and  supervisors  in  the  Federal 
Government.  GS-13  through  GS-15.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
once  again  provide  for  the  full  annual 
pay  adjustment  and  step  pay  increases 
to  these  employees.  In  addition,  per- 
formance bonuses  will  be  awarded  if 
they  earn  them. 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  prevailing 
pay  practices  with  large  firms  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  Public 
Law  95-454.  established  a  merit  pay 
system  for  managers  and  supervisors 
in  grades  13  through  15.  Under  this 
system,  within-grade  increases  were 
eliminated  for  this  group,  and  the 
annual  comparability  pay  raise  was 
limited  to  one-half  of  the  increase 
other  Federal  employees  receive.  This 
group  would  then  earn  pay  increases 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  performance. 
This  system— called  merit  pay— was 
designed  to  encourage  superior  service 
in  return  for  higher  pay. 

This  is  a  good  concept.  However,  the 
merit  pay  system  developed  under  this 
concept  has  not  worked  as  planned. 
And.  I  don't  believe  it  can. 

Instead.  I  am  proposing  that  all  em- 
ployees in  grades  GS-13  through  GS- 
15.  not  just  managers  and  supervisors. 
receive  full  comparability  and  step  in- 
creases. In  the  private  sector,  these 
pay  adjustments  are  given  for  satisfac- 
tory service  and  are  often  referred  to 
as  cost-of-living  and  longevity  raises, 
respectively.   For  performance   above 
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this  level,  a  bonus  pay  system  would 
be  established. 

Under  this  system,  those  employees 
who  trulj^  excel  will  enjoy  a  pay  bonus 
commensurate  with  their  efforts. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  contribute 
to  the  effective  management  of  our 
Federal  personnel.  Good  government 
and  proper  management  of  Govern- 
ment personnel  will  benefit  all. 

I  insert  the  text  of  my  bill  as  well  as 
a  section-by-section  analysis  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Section-By-Section  Analysis 

The  first  section  of  the  draft  bill  cites  the 
short  title  of  this  bill  as  the  "Incentive  Pay 
Amendments  of  1982". 

The  second  section  of  the  draft  bill  con- 
sists of  amendments  to  chapter  54  to  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  This  section  replaces 
the  former  Merit  Pay  System  with  a  new 
Bonus  Performance  System.  Under  the 
former  Merit  Pay  System,  supervisors  and 
management  employees  In  grades  OS- 13 
through  OS- 15  were  eligible  for  pay  in- 
creases baaed  on  performance.  In  addition, 
they  received  half  of  the  amount  of  annual 
pay  adjustments.  The  new  Performance 
Bonus  System  continues  to  peg  pay  in- 
creases to  performance  but  restores  full 
comparability  annual  pay  raises  and  quality 
step  increases  to  all  employees  In  grades 
GS-13  through  GS-15. 

Subsection  (a)  of  Section  5401  sets  forth 
the  purpose  of  the  performance  bonus 
system.  It  shall  recognize  and  reward  qual- 
ity performance  by  varying  performance  bo- 
nuses: and  use  performance  appraisals  as 
the  basis  for  determining  performance  bo- 
nuses: provide  for  training  to  Improve  objec- 
tivity and  fairness  In  the  evaluation  of  per- 
formtmce,  and  regulate  the  cost  of  perform- 
ance bonuses  by  establishing  appropriate 
control  techniques. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  the  bonus  perform- 
ance system  apply  to  any  person  in  GS-13, 
14  and  15  of  the  General  Schedule  (Section 
5104  of  titles). 

Subsection  (a)  of  5402  (Performance 
Bonus  System)  establishes  a  performance 
bonus  system.  Bonuses  shall  range  in 
amount  based  on  level  of  performance.  The 
minimum  bonus  shall  be  2%  of  an  employ- 
ees' annual  salary,  and  the  maximum  bonus 
shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  provides  for  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  to  issue  regula- 
tions permitting  the  head  of  each  agency  to 
make  an  annual  performance  bonus  to  any 
covered  employee. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  provides  that  any  award 
shall  be  in  a  lump  sum  payment,  and  shall 
be  in  addition  to  basic  pay. 

Subsection  (b)(3)  states  that  an  individual 
performance  bonus  shall  take  into  account 
Individual  performance  and  may  take  into 
account  organizational  accomplishment. 
Factors  to  be  considered  are  improvement  in 
efficiency,  productivity,  and  quality  of  work 
or  service,  including  any  significant  reduc- 
tion in  paperwork.  Other  considerations  in- 
clude cost  efficiency,  timeliness  of  perform- 
ance, and  other  indications  of  effectiveness. 
Subsection  (b)(3)(C)  &  (D)  state  the  head 
of    an    agency    shall    establish    procedures 

under  which  a  review  of  the  bonuses  may  be 

undertaken. 
Subsection  (c)  stipulates  that  acceptance 

of  a  bonus  constitutes  an  agreement  that 

the   use   by   the   Government   of   an   Idea, 

method,  or  device  for  which  the  bonus  is 

made  does  not  form  the  basis  of  any  nature 
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against  the  Government  by  the  employee 
accepting  the  bonus,  or  the  employee's  heirs 
or  assigns. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  5403  (Availability 
of  Funds)  provides  that  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  estimate  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  performance  bonuses.  The 
funds  available  for  this  purpose  shall  reflect 
the  quality  step  increases  which  OPM  certi- 
fies to  have  been  paid  under  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  title  5  during  the  fiscal  year 
to  the  employees  of  the  agency  covered 
under  this  chapter  if  the  employees  were 
not  so  covered.  Also,  incentive  awards  which 
OPM  certifies  to  have  been  paid  under 
chapter  45  of  title  5  during  the  fiscal  year  to 
the  employees  of  the  agency  covered  under 
this  chapter  if  the  employees  were  not  so 
covered. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  funds  available 
for  bonus  awards  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  OPM  as  necessary 
for  providing  bonuses  at  the  minimum 
award  level. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  OPM 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  performance  bonuses. 

Section  3  makes  technical  and  conforming 
changes  to  title  5,  USC,  including  an  amend- 
ment to  section  5332(a)  which  restores  full 
compatibility  to  managers  and  supervisor  In 
grades  GS-13  through  GS-15. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  pay  of 
any  employee  shall  not  be  reduced  because 
of  this  Act  during  the  1  year  period  follow- 
ing the  effective  date. 

H.R. 5743 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Incentive  Pay  Amendments  of  1982". 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  PERFORMANCE  BONUSES 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  54  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•CHAPTER  54-PERFORMANCE 
BONUSES 
"Sec. 

"5401.  Purpose. 

"5402.  Performance  bonus  system. 
"5403.  Availability  of  funds. 
"5404.  Regulations. 
"§5401.  Purpote 

"(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
provide  for  a  performance  bonus  system 
which  shall— 

"(1)  within  available  funds,  recognize  and 
reward  quality  performance  by  varying  per- 
formance bonuses; 

"(2)  use  performance  appraisals  as  the 
basis  for  determining  performance  bonuses: 

"(3)  within  available  funds,  provide  for 
training  to  improve  objectivity  and  fairness 
in  the  evaluation  of  performance:  and 

"(4)  regulate  the  costs  of  performance  bo- 
nuses by  establishing  appropriate  control 
techniques. 

"(b)   This   Chapter   shall    apply    to    any 
person  who  Is  In  a  position  which  Is  In  GS- 
13,  14,  or  15  of  the  General  Schedule  de- 
scribed in  section  5104  of  this  title. 
"S  5402.  Performance  bonus  system 

"(a)(1)  In  accordance  with  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  section  5401(a)(1)  of  this  title,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  es- 
tablish a  performance  bonus  system. 

"(2)  Bonuses  under  such  system  shall 
range  in  amount  based  on  the  respective 
levels  of  performance  for  which  the  bonuses 
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are  awarded.   In   establishing   the   various 
bonus  levels— 

"(A)  the  minimum  bonus.  In  the  case  of 
any  employee,  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  2 
percent  of  the  employees  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay:  and 

"(B)  the  maximum  bonus  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000. 

"(bKl)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Office,  the  head  of  each  agency  may 
award  an  annual  performance  bonus  for  any 
employee  covered  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Any  bonus  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  in  a  lump-sum  payment,  and  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  employees'  basic  pay  paid 
under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  this 
title.  Such  bonuses  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  an  equivalent  Increase  In  pay  for  pur- 
poses of  section  5335  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Determinations  to  award  perform- 
ance bonuses  under  this  section— 

"(A)  shall  take  Into  account  individual 
performance, 

"(B)  may  take  into  account  organizational 
accomplishment,  and 

"(C)  shall  be  based  on  factors  such  as— 

"(1)  any  improvement  in  efficiency,  pro- 
ductivity, and  quality  of  work  or  service,  in- 
cluding any  significant  reduction  in  paper- 
work: 

"(ii)  cost  efficiency: 

"(iii)  timeliness  of  performance:  and 

"(iv)  other  Indications  of  the  effective- 
ness, productivity,  and  quality  of  perform- 
ance of  the  employee  or  other  employees 
for  whom  the  employee  Is  responsible: 

"(C)  shall  be  subject  to  review  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  and  to  the  extent  provided  by 
procedures  established  by  the  head  of  the 
agency;  and 

■(D)  shall  be  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Office  which  relate  to 
the  distribution  of  bonuses  authorized 
under  this  section,  including  the  relative 
distribution  between  (1)  supervisors  and 
mangement  officials  (as  defined  in  para- 
graphs (10)  and  (11)  of  section  7103  of  this 
title)  and  (ID  other  categories  of  employees 
covered  by  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Acceptance  of  a  bonus  under  this  sec- 
tion constitutes  an  agreement  that  the  use 
by  the  Government  of  any  idea,  method,  or 
device  for  which  the  bonus  Is  made  does  not 
form  the. -basis  of  any  claim  of  any  nature 
against  the  Government  by  the  employee 
accepting  the  bonus,  or  the  employee's  heirs 
or  assigns. 
"15403.  Availability  of  funds 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  funds  available  for  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  the  head  of  any  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Office 
to  be  necessary  to  reflect— 

"(1)  quality  step-Increases  which  the 
Office  certifies  as  likely  to  have  been  paid 
under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  this 
title  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the  employees 
of  the  agency  covered  under  this  chapter  if 
the  employees  were  not  so  covered:  and 

"(2)  incentive  awards  which  the  Office 
certifies  as  to  likely  to  have  been  paid  under 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  45  of  this  title 
during  the  fiscal  year  to  the  employees  of 
the  agency  covered  under  this  chapter  If  the 
employees  were  not  so  covered. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (a),  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Office  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  Office  as  neces- 
sary   for    providing    bonuses    during    such 
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fiscal  year  at  the  minimum  level  required 
under  section  5402(a)(2)(A)  of  this  title. 

•(c)  The  funds  available  to  agency  heads 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  allocated  for 
purposes  of  performance  bonuses  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

"S5404.  Regulations 

•The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter. ". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4501(2>(A)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'by  the  merit  pay  system  established 
under  section  5402  of  this  title"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "under  chapter  54  of  this 
title". 

(b)  Section  5332(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  ". 
except  an  employee  covered  by  the  merit 
pay  system  established  under  section  5402 
of  this  title,". 

(c)  Section  5334(c)(2)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  or 
for  an  employee  appointed  to  a  position  cov- 
ered by  the  merit  pay  system  established 
under  section  5402  of  this  title,  any  dollar 
amount.". 

(d)  Section  5334  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 

(f). 

(e)  Section  5335(e)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "covered 
by  the  merit  pay  system  esUbllshed  under 
section  5402  of  this  title,  or,". 

(f )  Section  5336(c)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  the 
merit  pay  system  established  under  section 
5402  of  this  title "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  chapter  54  of  this  title". 

(g)  Section  5361(5)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  comma 
after  'General  Schedule"  and  Inserting  'or" 
in  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out  ",  or  the 
merit  pay  system  under  section  5402  of  this 
title". 

(h)  Section  5362(c)(3)  of  title  5,  United 
States  C(xle,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"merit  pay  system"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '"performance  bonus  system". 

(i)  Section  5363(cK2)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "", 
53,  or  54"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
53". 

(j)  Section  5948(g)(1)(C)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "re- 
lating to  the  Merit  Pay  System". 

(k)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  part  III  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  54 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"54.  Performance  Bonuses 5401". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE;  SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  October  1, 1982. 

(b)  During  the  12-month  period  following 
such  effective  date,  the  pay  of  any  employee 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.« 
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LASERS 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1982 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Soviets  Reported  Ready  To 
Orbit  Laser  Weapons"  causes  me  great 
concern. 

The  development  of  these  weapons 
could  provide  a  fundamental  threat  to 
our  security.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us 
in  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration to  assure  that  fully  adequate 
preparations  are  made  for  the  techno- 
logical breakthrough.  Our  safety  and 
freedom  must  not  be  dependent  on  the 
good  will  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  writing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  express  my  concern  and  to  re- 
quest his  assurance  that  this  poten- 
tially lethal  threat  to  our  security  is 
being  met.  Since  these  weapons  have 
the  potential  to  dominate  all  others, 
this  is  not  an  area  where  risks  can  be 
taken.  We  must  assure  our  security. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3,  1982) 

Soviets  Reported  Ready  To  Orbit  Laser 

Weapons 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  Soviet  military  is  well  on  its  way  to 
seizing  the  high  ground  of  outer  space,  with 
the  first  big  step,  the  likely  deployment  of 
lasers  there  as  early  as  next  year,  the  Penta- 
gon's research  director  said  In  secret  papers 
inadvertently  made  public. 

While  the  space-based  lasers  pose  an  early 
threat  to  American  satellites  used  for 
spying,  communicating,  navigating  and 
guiding  missiles.  Richard  D.  DeLauer  paint- 
ed an  even  grimmer  picture  for  the  1990s. 

•'We  expect  a  large,  permanent,  manned 
orbital  space  complex  to  be  operational  by 
about  1990  .  .  .  capable  of  effectively  attack- 
ing ..  .  ground,  sea  and  air  targets  from 
space. "  he  told  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

DeLauer's  statement  was  supposed  to 
have  been  kept  secret,  but  Rep.  Ken 
Kramer  (R-Colo.)  read  it  aloud  last  week 
during  a  public  hearing,  where  it  was  tape- 
recorded  by  Walter  Andrews  of  Army  Times 
and  published  In  that  newspaper  this  week. 

DeLauer's  assessment  represents  a  big  ad- 
vance over  previous  official  assessments  of 
Soviet  preparations  for  space  warfare,  and 
threatens  to  add  a  new  dimension  to  the 
arms  race  between  the  superpowers. 

Efforts  to  negotiate  a  way  out  of  anti-sat- 
ellite weapons  have  not  been  successful  to 
date,  although  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  In  1967  'not  to  place  in 
orbit  around  the  earth.  Install  on  the  moon 
or  any  other  celestial  body  or  otherwise  su- 
tlon  In  outer  space  nuclear  or  any  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction." 

The  U.S.  military  has  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  satellites  whirling  around  the 
earth  to  determine  what  weapons  the  Sovi- 
ets have  produced,  to  provide  warnings  of 
nuclear  attack,  to  communicate  from  one 
part  of  the  earth  to  another,  to  guide  ships 
over  the  sea  and  missiles  through  the  sky 
and  to  tell  soldiers  exactly  where  they  are 
on  the  ground  at  any  given  moment. 
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If  DeLauer  is  correct,  all  those  satellites 
may  be  threatened  by  powerful  beams  of 
light  shot  from  laser  guns  riding  around  in 
space,  where  there  is  no  atmosphere  to  bend 
and  wealcen  the  destructive  rays.  However, 
he  could  be  giving  too  much  credit  to  Soviet 
technology. 

Former  defense  secretary  Harold  Brown 
credited  the  Soviets  with  weapons  that 
might  knock  out  low-flying  spy  satellites, 
but  not  the  ones  that  hang  over  the  earth  at 
an  altitude  of  23,000  miles. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
has  earmarked  $218.3  million  in  the  fiscal 
1983  budget  for  space  defense.  He  said,  "We 
are  assessing  the  technical  feasibility  of 
space-based  laser  weapons." 

The  Air  Force  is  pursuing  a  number  of 
weapons  that  could  be  shot  into  space  to 
seek  and  destroy  Soviet  satellites.  One  idea 
is  to  rely  on  a  collision,  rather  than  explo- 
sives, to  destroy  the  satellites,  with  iron 
shot  and  an  umbrella  of  metal  arms  among 
the  concepts. 

"If  our  understanding  of  soviet  space  doc- 
trine is  correct,"  DeLauer  said,  "[it]  will 
allow  the  Soviets  to  begin  to  place  in  orbit 
in  the  early  1990s  systems  capable  of  effec- 
tively attacking  ground,  sea  and  air  targets 
from  space."  In  other  words,  troops,  ships 
and  aircraft  would  be  imperiled  by  Soviets 
looking  down  on  them  from  their  space 
ships,  if  DeLauer  is  correct. 

The  making  public  of  DeLauer's  estimates 
is  almost  certain  to  help  build  support  for  a 
bigger  Pentagon  space  program,  raising  the 
question  of  whether  the  disclosure  was  pur- 
poseful. Reporter  Andrews  said  last  night 
that  DeLauer  had  tried  to  dissuade  the 
Times  from  printing  his  statements,  saying 
that  "it  would  not  be  a  good  idea." 

A  source  at  the  committee,  where  Kramer 
read  DeLauer's  comments  at  a  public  hear- 
ing last  Thursday,  said  the  quotations  from 
Andrews'  tape  were  accurate.  A  committee 
staffer  stopped  Kramer  before  he  had  read 
the  entire  DeLauer  statement  on  the  Soviet 
space  program. 

Air  Force  Gen.  B.  L.  Davis,  commander  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  had  told  the 
committee  the  day  before  in  public  session 
that,  unless  the  United  States  prepares  to 
operate  in  space.  "The  Soviets  will  eventual- 
ly be  able  to  deny  us  use  of  space  as  a  sup- 
port medium  and  use  it  as  a  high  ground  to 
launch  attacks  on  U.S.  targets.  If  they 
should  achieve  superiority  in  space,  they 
could  well  attain  a  decisive  war-winning 
edge."* 


COLORADO  VIEWS  THE  REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan  appointed  numerous 
Coloradans  to  his  administration. 
their  records  so  far,  in  my  opinion, 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Colorado  press,  however,  has 
not  quieted  its  pens  just  because  the 
State's  sons  and  daughters  fill  the 
front  ranks  of  the  administration. 
Indeed,  from  their  ranks  I  want  to 
make  my  own  appointments. 

Daniel  Lynch,  columnist  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Business  Journal,  de- 
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scribes  the  Reagan  policy  in  El  Salva- 
dor as  'stupid  and  self-defeating."  I 
nominate  Mr.  Lynch  for  Secretary  of 
State. 

Bill  Payne,  publisher  of  the  Colora- 
do Labor  Advocate,  ridicules  current 
conventional  wisdom  about  giving  up 
our  basic  industrial  economy  in  ex- 
change for  a  service  economy.  I  nomi- 
nate Mr.  Payne  for  White  House  advis- 
er. 

A  Symbol  of  U.S.  Stupidity 
(By  Daniel  P.  Lynch) 

El  Salvador  is  the  symbol  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  has  committed  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  to  a  dubious  cause  in  i  situa- 
tion where  we  have  nothing  to  gain  and  ev- 
erything to  lose.  It  is  a  stupid  and  self-de- 
feating policy  which,  if  successful,  will 
result  in  a  permanent  burden,  (the  perma- 
nent sustenance  of  our  client  government) 
and  which,  if  unsuccessful,  can  only  encour- 
age successful  Marxist  revolutionary  move- 
ments throughout  Latin  America. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  the  contestants  within  that  tragic 
country.  Prom  my  view,  it  is  not  important 
what  virtues,  if  any,  attach  to  either  side. 
The  only  fact  which  must  be  accepted  to  un- 
derstand my  point  is  that  the  issue  is  in 
doubt.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  current 
government,  or  some  pro-American  succes- 
sor, will  win,  or  whether  the  Insurgents  will 
overthrow  the  people  we  would  prefer  to 
deal  with.  That  fact  is  evidenced  not  only  by 
all  reportage  to  emanate  from  the  country, 
but  also  by  the  very  fact  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  seeks  a  wider  American  in- 
volvement. 

If  the  iasue  is  in  doubt,  it  is  obvious  that 
by  participating  we  run  the  risk  of  losing. 
Obviously,  if  our  initial  efforts  in  favor  of 
"our  side"  fall  to  gain  it  a  victory,  we  must 
either  accept  failure  or  increase  the  level  of 
our  participation.  If  larger  efforts  fail,  we 
must  either  swallow  a  defeat  of  increased 
significance  or  escalate  still  further.  That  is 
clearly  the  cycle  we  followed  in  Viet  Nam.  It 
is  a  cycle  bom  of  a  commitment  of  pres- 
tige—a matter  of  face— and  not  something 
peculiar  to  the  Asian  locale  of  the.  earlier 
struggle.  It  can  cleary  happen  again. 

Even  if  one  supposes  that  Reagan  would 
not  or  could  not  commit  American  troops  to 
combat  to  win  a  resolution  in  our  favor,  and 
that  El  Salvador  would  not,  for  that  reason, 
be  precisely  another  Viet  Nam,  every  effort 
we  do  make  in  behalf  of  the  govenunent 
clearly  increases  the  embarrassment  of  the 
United  States  which  would  attend  a  tri- 
umph of  the  rebels. 

The  first  question  which  must  be  asked  is 
simple:  What  do  we  have  at  stake  In  El  Sal- 
vador? 

The  answer  provided  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  that  El  Salvador  is  a  proving 
ground  for  Soviet  and  Cuban  sponsored 
wars  of  national  liberation  in  the  Americas. 
If  El  Salvador  falls  it  is  said,  Honduras  is 
next,  then  Guatamala,  and  perhaps,  then 
even  Mexico.  We  picture  the  gradual  encir- 
clement orf  the  U.S.A.  by  hostile  Communist 
states. 

Conceding  such  a  possibility,  does  the 
Reagan  E>olicy  make  sense? 

The  answer  is  a  resounding  "No!" 

The  fact  is  that  Communism  is  a  failure 
as  an  economic  system.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  has  it  met  the  expectations  of  the 
people  who  live  under  it.  Although  in  many 
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cases  it  has  managed  some  significant  social 
reforms— increasing  literacy,  reducing 
public  corruption,  stamping  out  such  capi- 
talist vices  as  organized  prostitution  and 
narcotics  distribution— it  has  been  unable  to 
produce  goods  and  services  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  liope  and  loyalty  of 
its  subjects.  And,  of  course,  it  stifles  and 
frustrates  the  natural  desire  of  people  for 
individual  personal  and  political  rights. 

Communist  dictators,  as  all  others,  what- 
ever their  ideological  hue,  will  resort  to  vio- 
lent force  to  prevent  their  overthrow.  It  is 
not  easy  for  any  people,  once  under  such 
control,  to  overthrow  it. 

Yet,  one  thing  is  obvious.  In  all  Eastern 
Europe,  which  has  enjoyed  the  doubtful 
blessings  of  Communist  government  for 
nearly  forty  years,  there  is  but  one  force 
which  sustains  the  present  regimes.  That 
force  is  the  Red  Army.  It  has  intervened  di- 
rectly in  Poland,  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia 
and  East  Germany.  It  was  the  really  credi- 
ble force  behind  the  puppet  Polish  army 
takeover  of  December,  1981.  Without  its 
menace.  Elastem  Europe  would  cleanse  Itself 
in  a  trice. 

Its  power  is  undisputed  because  Eastern 
Europe  lies  within  the  strategic  penumbra 
of  Russian  power.  Eastern  Europe  is  close  to 
Soviet  Russia  and  far  removed  from  the 
United  States.  Though  we  may  empathize 
with  the  captive  million  of  the  Eastern  Bloc, 
we  dare  not  intervene  because  we  lack  the 
power  successfully  to  oppose  the  Russian 
empire  on  its  doorstep. 

In  this  light,  consider  now  the  situation  in 
Latin  America.  That  region  lies  in  our 
shadow.  It  is  distant  by  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
has  the  military  ability  and  has  demonstrat- 
ed the  potitical  will  to  exclude  a  significant 
Russian  military  presence  from  the  hemi- 
sphere. Consider  the  reaction  of  the  Kenne- 
dy Administration  to  the  Soviet  attempt  to 
install  missiles  in  Cuba. 

Should  the  Cuban  people  undertake  a 
genuine  insurrection  against  Castro,  the 
Russians  would  be  as  powerless  to  save  him 
as  we  are  powerless  to  upset  their  applecart 
in  Poland. 

Indeed,  there  is  much  reason  to  argue 
that  our  current  policy  toward  Cuba  encour- 
ages and  perpetuates  the  Communist  con- 
trol of  that  country.  By  making  Cuba  an 
outlaw  state,  we  have  ensured  its  total  de- 
pendence on  the  U.S.S.R.  Does  Cuba  pro- 
vide troops  for  Russian  geopolitical  adven- 
tures in  Africa?  How  could  it  refuse  when 
the  very  existence  of  its  economy  depends 
upon  aid  from  the  Soviets? 

Consider  what  might  happen  if  we  would 
treat  Cuba  as  we  treat  virtually  every  other 
Communist  state.  Suppose  we  traded  with 
Cuba,  buying  cigars,  rum,  sugar  and  citrus 
fruits  and  selling  needed  American  techni- 
cal products.  It  is  not  true  that  such  an  as- 
sociation would  create  the  possibility  of 
some  imdependence  from  Russian  ukases? 

Whether  we  trade  or  not,  the  system  of 
management  of  the  Cuban  economy  will 
guarantee  a*  failure  to  gain  real  economic 
progress.  That  failure  will  result  in  Nicara- 
gua or  El  Salvador  or  anywhere  else  such 
management  gains  control.  Such  failure  will 
assure  a  change  in  those  nations,  a  change 
which  the  Russians  caimot  prevent. 

Meanwhile,  every  Soviet  success  in  its 
effort  to  revolutionize  the  third  world 
drains  Moscow,  as  it  is  currently  drained  by 
Viet  Nam,  Afghanistan,  Cuba  and  Poland. 

Yet,  like  robots,  we  react  against  every 
Soviet  initiative  as  though  ours  was  the 
shrinking  and  fading  system  of  the  world. 
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and  as  though  we  can  prevail  only  by 
prompt  use  of  military  force.  The  truth  is 
that  only  our  system  shows  some  promise  of 
continued  viability.  We  are  resilient.  They 
are  brittle.  We  have  the  capacity  to  endure. 
They  must  seek  transient  victories  to  paper 
over  the  proof  of  failure.  We  are  strong. 
They  are  weak. 

Our  policy  in  Latin  America  should  be 
clear  and  simple:  First,  we  will  not  tolerate 
the  establishment  of  foreign  bases  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  and  will  fight  to  exclude  them. 
Second,  we  will  not  interfere  in  the  internal 
political  affairs  of  any  Latin  American 
nation.  Each  people  is  sovereign,  free  to  es- 
tablish, maintain  and  overthrow  whatever 
political,  ecoonomlc  and  social  system  it 
chooses  too  experiment  with. 

We  might  appropriately  give  extra  non- 
military  aid  and  comfort  to  govenmients 
which  attempt  to  succeed  as  democratic 
states.  Yet.  we  ought  to  recognize  every  gov- 
ernment with  the  juridical  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty and  trade  with  all  on  terms  favor- 
able to  ourselves. 

Lincoln  called  the  United  States  "the  last 
best  hope  of  Earth."  He  did  not  say  this  be- 
cause he  conceived  our  mission  to  convert 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  saw  us,  In  the  Bib- 
lical sense  as  a  "City  set  on  a  hill,"  a  beacon 
and  example  for  people  everywhere  to  emu- 
late. If  they  chose  to  do  so. 

The  source  of  our  power  Is  In  the  success 
of  our  system,  not  In  our  willingness  to  use 
our  military  might. 

Reagan  is  setting  us  up  for  a  fall.  It  Is  a 
fall  we  need  not  take.  By  supporting  a  gov- 
ernment widely  viewed  as  murderous  and 
oppressive,  he  puts  us  Into  symbolic  alllfince 
with  all  the  despots  who  oppose  both  Com- 
munism and  freedom.  We  become  a  right 
wing  as  opposed  to  a  left  wing  force,  leaving 
people  the  choice  between  two  unacceptable 
alternatives.  Our  true  mission  is  to  embody 
a  successful  alternative  to  all  despotism. 

That  Is  the  reason  we  should  get  out  of  El 
Salvador. 

Limited  Nuctjar  Was  Like  Being  a  Little 

Preghamt— AiH'T  No  Way! 

(By  Bill  Payne) 

You  know  I  don't  claim  to  be  the  smartest 
man  In  the  world  but  as  I  read  the  papers 
and  watch  the  tube,  I  wonder  what  hap- 
pened to  Just  plain  common  sense.  Especial- 
ly amazing  are  the  "superbralns"  from 
Washington  and  other  great  places  of 
power. 

Did  you  happen  to  catch  CBS's  'Face  the 
Nation"  this  last  time?  Well,  there  was  good 
old  Paul  Volcker,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  giving  out  with  more  Mickey 
Mouse  answers  than  Walt  Disney  ever 
thought  of  (come  to  think  of  It.  Washington 
Is  a  kind  of  Disneyland)  .  .  .  without  the 
rides!  Anyhow,  o»ir  whole  money  supply 
concept  is  wrong!  They  talk  and  talk  about 
cheap  money  and  high  Interest,  well  how  In 
the  heck  do  you  keep  Interest  rates  down 
when  the  federal  deficit  keeps  going  up— 
and  the  biggest  debtor  is  Uncle  Sam! 

Quick  answer  is  to  get  the  Investment 
dollar  back  into  plants  that  make  products. 
Example,  U.S.  steelmakers  can't  make  it  be- 
cause our  plants  are  old.  Following  our  "vic- 
tory" over  the  Japanese  and  Germans  In 
WW  II,  good  old  Uncle  went  In  and  built 
modem  steel  plants.  Take  away  labor  costs 
In  all  three  countries,  and  their  steel  is  still 
cheaper  make  because  of  plant  efficiency! 

Then  there  are  those  "think  tanks"  who 
keep  coming  up  with  those  theories  that 
America  should  have  a  "service  oriented " 
economy  because  basic  steel,  autos,  etc.  can 
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be  made  cheaper  "over  there"— which 
sounds  swell,  until  you  have  to  fight  a  war- 
then  our  computers  hook  into  a  world-wide 
circuitry  and  prints  out  bang  in  200  lan- 
guages! 

Or  those  military  pin  heads  both  In  and 
out  of  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  who  keep 
trying  to  peddle  the  crazy  concept  of  a  limit- 
ed nuclear  war!  Seems  to  this  old  veteran  of 
the  Pacific  theater,  that  once  fighting  starts 
every  weapon  around  will  be  used  in  the 
fray  especially  the  side  that  is  losing  at  the 
moment  .  .  .  maybe  limited  nuclear  war  is 
like  being  Just  a  little  bit  pregnant  .  .  . 
there  Just  ain't  no  such  thing!* 


CONGRESSIONAL  VIGIL  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  Congressional  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  I  would  like  to  bring  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people.  Since  coming  to  Congress  over 
3  years  ago.  our  efforts  have  not  only 
been  frustrated,  but  the  predicament 
of  Soviet  Jewry  has  gotten  much 
worse.  It  is,  therefore,  even  more  im- 
perative today  that  we  continue  our 
vigil— helping  to  sustain  the  hope  and 
courage  of  Jews  who  continue  to  face 
oppression  auid  reminding  the  Soviets 
and  the  world  that  we  are  aware  and 
we  care. 

Again  this  year  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  case  of  71 -year-old  Abe  Stolar,  a 
retired  translator  from  Moscow,  his 
wife  Gita,  and  their  son  Mikhail. 

Abe  Stolar's  situation  is  unusual  in 
one  respect.  He  was  bom  in  Chicago, 
an  American  citizen.  In  1931,  following 
Stolar's  graduation  from  high  school, 
his  parents  took  him  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  seeking  work  which  could  not 
be  found  during  the  Great  Depression. 
Stolar  never  renounced  his  American 
citizenship  and  always  carried  a  valid 
U.S.  passport— until  it  was  confiscated 
when  he  applied  for  an  exit  visa  in 
1974. 

The  Stolar  family  received  exit  visas 
in  1975,  sold  their  apartment  and 
shipped  their  belongings  to  Israel, 
where  they  hoped  to  join  Abe's  sister 
Eva.  But  as  they  were  about  to  board 
the  airplane  leaving  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  were  stopped.  Their  visas  were  re- 
scinded on  the  pretext  that  Gita  had 
been  doing  secret  work  in  her  job  as  a 
chemical  engineer. 

When  they  returned  to  Moscow,  the 
local  housing  authority  put  them  in  an 
unfurnished  apartment  belonging  to 
someone  else.  They  continue  to  be 
faced  with  possible  eviction.  Since 
1977  Abe  Stolar  and  his  family  have 
lived  without  proper  clothing,  beds, 
and  the  documents  essential  for  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Only  after  contin- 
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ued  fighting  were  their  pensions  re- 
turned. Stolar's  rights  as  a  disabled 
World'  War  II  veteran  have  been 
denied.  The  Soviets  refuse  to  register 
his  family  as  aliens  with  the  right  to 
live  and  work,  and  22-year-old  Mikhail 
has  been  denied  his  right  to  work  or 
study  since  he  was  16.  They  also 
refuse  to  make  any  statement  as  to 
why  they  are  denying  the  Stolars  their 
visas,  even  though  Gita's  former  em- 
ployer has  certified  that  she  partici- 
pated in  no  secret  work  and  it  has 
been  9  years  since  she  retired. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  ex- 
amples—documented cases  of  hard- 
ship, separated  families,  and  persecu- 
tion more  severe  than  Abe  Stolar's. 
The  Helsinki  Accords,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  signed,  require  respect 
for  the  rights  of  religious  and  ethnic 
groups.  They  also  forbid  governments 
from  stopping  people  who  want  to 
emigrate  and  rejoin  their  families.  The 
Soviet  Union,  however,  increasingly  ig- 
nores these  agreements. 

Recent  evidence  from  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  that  diminishing  num- 
bers of  Jews  are  being  allowed  to  emi- 
grate while  the  incidence  and  severity 
of  discrimination  against  the  Jewish 
population  are  growing.  In  1979,  51,000 
Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  1980  this  figure  dropped  to 
21.000  and  in  1981  it  fell  again  to  only 
9,450.  Every  month  since  last  August  a 
new  all-time  low  record  of  exit  visas 
issued  has  been  set.  since  emigration 
started  12  years  ago.  This  trend  con- 
tinued in  January  with  only  290  visas 
granted. 

Today  more  and  more  Soviet  Jews 
are  trying  to  leave  due  to  the  rise  in 
anti-Jewish  activities  and  practices. 
The  denial  of  equal  rights  persists  and 
is  increasing  in  education,  employ- 
ment, denial  of  religious  and  ethnic 
expression,  and  propaganda  promoted 
in  the  media. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  is  one  for 
which  all  Americans  share  concern, 
since  the  search  for  freedom  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  Nation.  We  must 
continue  to  express  our  outrage  and 
keep  our  vigil  over  this  deplorable  con- 
dition.* 


JOHNIE  COOKS,  ALL-AMERICAN 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  J  98 2 

•  Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  the  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  attending  ceremonies  in 
Leland,  Miss.,  honoring  an  authentic 
all-American  hero  and  constituent  of 
mine.  Johnie  Cooks.  Because  I  am  so 
proud  of  Johnie,  his  hometown,  and 
his  alma  mater.  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity, I  want  to  share  with  you  and 
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with  Johnie's  many  fans  everywhere 
this  special  tribute  to  an  extraordi- 
nary young  man. 

The  Johnie  Cooks  story  is  one  of 
heart-warming  success  both  on  and  off 
the  football  field.  It  is  about  a  quiet, 
small-town  Delta  boy  who  rose  from 
humble  beginnings  to  become  one  of 
the  very  best  who  ever  played  at  Mis- 
sissippi State.  Equally  important,  it  is 
also  a  story  about  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  a  remarkable  gift  lor  leader- 
ship. 

Great  achievers  are  often  those  who 
have  struggled  against  and  overcome 
great  adversity.  That  is  certainly  true 
of  Johnie  Cooks.  For  example,  in  the 
opening  game  of  his  sophomore  year, 
Johnie  was  responsible  for  19  tackles 
of  opposing  ball  carriers  before  he  suf- 
fered a  serious  knee  injury.  He  was 
forced  to  the  sidelines  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  season  and  all  of  the  next 
one  as  well.  There  was  grave  concern 
that  Johnie  Cooks  might  never  play 
again. 

We  know,  of  course,  and  are  all 
thankful,  that  Johnie  did  come  back- 
in  a  way  that  earned  him  not  only 
stardom  but  enormous  respect  for  his 
courage  and  ability  to  inspire.  Smart, 
tenacious  defense  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  winning  football  teams  at  Mis- 
sissippi State  in  recent  years,  sind 
Johnie  Cooks,  as  middle  linebacker 
and  defensive  signal  caller,  was  always 
the  key  to  its  tremendous  success.  Per- 
sonally, I  will  never  forget  Johnie's 
brilliant  performance  in  Jackson  2 
years  ago,  when  he  sparked  his  team 
to  a  bruising  upset  victory  over  then 
undefeated  and  top-ranked  Alabama. 

To  no  one's  surprise,  in  1981,  his 
senior  year,  Johnie  was  a  bona  fide 
consenus  choice  for  all-American,  and 
he  was  also  named  the  best  defensive 
player  in  the  tough  Southeastern  Con- 
ference. Fittingly,  in  his  last  collegiate 
game  in  a  Bulldog  uniform,  Johnie 
once  again  led  his  team  to  victory  as 
State  defeated  Kansas  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  Bowl,  and  Johnie  walked  away 
with  still  another  trophy  for  outstand- 
ing defensive  play. 

Despite  his  newfound  fame  and  for- 
tune--Sport  magazine  calls  him  one  of 
the  10  sure-fire  picks  in  this  year's  up- 
coming pro  draft— Johnie  is  still  basi- 
cally the  same  person  who  graduated 
in  1977  from  Leland  High  School- 
humble,  levelheaded,  well  liked,  a  good 
student.  Hometown  folks  always  know 
one  best,  and  the  huge  overflow  crowd 
which  gathered  to  pay  him  tribute  on 
February  25  demonstrated  as  nothing 
else  could  how  richly  deserving  Johnie 
Cooks  is. 

Leland  Progress  editor  Mac  Gordon, 
whose  knowledge  of  sports  is  matched 
by  few  writers  anywhere,  clearly  un- 
derstood why  Johnie  occupies  first 
place  in  the  hearts  of  local  citizens,  as 
well  as  Mississippi  State  coach  Emory 
Bellard  and  his  staff,  teammates, 
alumni,    and    fans.     In    his    weekly 
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column  run  on  "Johnie  Cooics  Day" 
and  which  I  have  had  reprinted  below, 
Mac  also  spoke  for  the  millions  of  tele- 
vision viewers  all  across  the  country 
who  saw  and  admired  Johnie  Cooks' 
unique  brand  of  football. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  now  to 
join  with  all  those  who  know  and  ap- 
preciate Johnie  Cooiis  in  congratulat- 
ing him  on  his  exceptional  career,  and 
in  wishing  him  a  most  successful  life 
in  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 

Johnie  Gave  It  All  He  Had 

In  the  December  16,  1976  Issue  of  the 
newspaper  you're  now  reading,  there  was  a 
story  telling  about  a  young  Leland  High 
School  senior's  decision  to  sign  a  football 
scholarship  with  Mississippi  State  Universi- 
ty. 

Johnie  Cooks  was  quoted  Just  once  in  that 
story.  He  said,  "Vm  really  going  to  give  it  a 
try,"  referring  to  the  adjustment  from  Delta 
Valley  Conference  football  to  Southeastern 
Conference  football. 

That,  good  friends  and  neighbors,  has  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  great  understatements  of 
all  time. 

Johnie  Cooks  did  more  than  just  try.  Five- 
plus  years  later,  the  young  LHS  senior- 
turned  young  man  ranks  as  very  possibly 
the  greatest  football  player  in  the  history  of 
Mississippi  State  University.  And  a  lot  of 
Bulldogs  have  put  on  a  lot  of  helmets  in  the 
time  since  Mississippi  State  played,  and  lost 
21-0  to.  Southern  Baptist  University  one 
fall  afternoon  in  1895. 

I  don't  know  how  many  times  I've  heard  it 
in  the  past  year,  this  statement:  "Mississippi 
State  has  never  had  a  better  football  player 
than  Johnie  Cooks."  If  I've  heard  it  once, 
I've  heard  it  300  times,  and  it  has  come  not 
only  from  bomefolks.  but  observers  of  the 
athletic  scene  far  and  wide.  It's  a  mouthful 
of  a  statement  in  itself,  but  very  likely  a 
true  one.  And  it  has  been  said  by  all  these 
people  without  hesitation. 

We're  honoring  Johnie  Cooks  today  for 
this  perhaps  unbelievable-to-some  perform- 
ance on  the  field,  but  we're  also  honoring 
Johnie  Cooks  for  other  deeds.  Like  just 
being  himself  and  a  credit  to  his  community 
and  to  his  family. 

Johnie  Oooks  has  not  forgotten'  from 
where  he  came.  Never  did  the  opportunity 
present  itself  in  the  past  two  years,  when 
John  was  earning  every  football  honor 
imaginable,  that  he  failed  to  tell  the  whole 
world  that  Leland,  Mississippi,  was  his 
hometown.  He  wasn't  very  subtle  about  it 
either— "Hdlo,  Leland,  Mississippi"  became 
his  bywords,  his  trademark.  Johnie  Cooks 
has  brought  Leland  a  tractor-trailerload  of 
publicity  rivaled  only  by  Christmas  on  Deer 
Creek,  and  you  can  write  that  down  in  your 
book  and  remember  it. 

The  mutual  admiration  society  between 
Johnie  Cooks  and  his  hometown  is  very 
real.  It's  something  positive  in  a  world  of 
negatives,  and  it's  as  refreshing  as  a  field  of 
September  cotton. 

The  fact  that  sticks  out  in  my  own  mind 
about  Johnie  Cooks  is  that  he  simply  was 
not  satisfied  with  being  average. 

There  are  so  many  average  athletes  run- 
ning around  it  would  take  four  U.S.  cen- 
suses to  count  em. 

It  is  a  great  puzzle  to  me  just  how  many 
athetes  in  this  county,  in  this  state,  in  this 
Delta  could  have  been  a  Johnie  Cooks,  and, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  wouldn't. 

They  wouldn't  sacrifice.  They  wouldn't 
w-o-r-k.    They    wouldn't    care    about    their 
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school  enough,  or  their  teammates  enough. 
They  wouldn't  stay  up  nights  studying  to 
keep  themselves  academically  eligible.  It  is 
no  small  accomplishment  that  Johnie  Cooks 
was  always  academically  eligible.  It  is  also 
no  small  accomplishment  that  come  this 
spring.  Johnie  Cooks  will  leave  Mississippi 
State  University  with  a  blue  ribbon  for  foot- 
ball, and  a  diploma  for  the  classroom. 

Oh.  there  were  skeptics,  even  here  in  the 
hometown.  There  are  always  skeptics.  I 
wasn't  around  at  the  time,  but  I've  been  told 
that  this  statement  was  made  more  than 
once  five  years  ago:  "He'll  never  make  it." 

Butch  Inmon,  one  of  Johnie's  high  school 
mentors  and  one  of  his  greatest  admirers, 
says  he'll  never  forget  the  night  when  a  re- 
cruiter for  another  Mississippi  school  left  a 
Leland  High  game  at  halftlme.  The  man 
had  come  to  observe  Johnie  Cooks.  "He 
can't  play  in  the  Southeastern  Conference." 
said  the  recruiter. 

Obviously,  if  there  was  a  joke  in  that 
statement,  it  was  on  the  recruiter. 

How  many  "could  have  beens"  are  roam- 
ing the  streets  of  Jackson,  of  Memphis,  of 
Tupelo,  of  Leland?  There  must  be  hundreds 
of  them,  and  they  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  colors. 

It  is  so  nice  to  add  that  Johnie  Cooks  is 
not  among  them.  He's  millions  of  miles 
away,  but  it's  not  a  dreamland  he's  in.  It's 
all  very  real.* 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  means  to  express  my 
deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  away  of 
former  Oklahoma  Congressman  John 
Jarman. 

Congressman  Jarman  served  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  82d  Congress  through  the  94th. 
He  was  first  elected  3  weeks  after  I 
was  bom,  and  I  grew  up  not  knowing 
an  Oklahoma  congressional  delegation 
without  him. 

Oklahoma's  small  congressional  del- 
egations have  traditionally  observed 
an  unwritten  "division  of  labor"  in 
which  each  member  will  develop  an 
expertise  in  an  area  of  importance  to 
our  State.  I  have  inherited  the  seat 
John  held  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  In  that  seat  I  am 
coming  to  appreciate  more  and  more 
the  behind-the-scenes  work  John  did 
for  Oklahoma. 

He  represented  Oklahoma  City 
during  a  period  of  phenomenal 
growth.  His  service  helped  form  that 
city's  present  status  of  leader  in  the 
energy  industry. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  was  well 
served  by  John  Jarman's  26  years  in 
the  House,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  serv- 
ice will  be  well  remembered.* 
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AFFIRMING  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
UNITED  STATES-CHINA  NOR- 
MALIZATION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
learned  today  that  on  February  24  in 
Beijing,  China,  some  people  complete- 
ly misrepresented  the  new  United 
States  immigration  law  granting  a 
quota  to  people  bom  in  Taiwan  as  "an 
attempt  to  create  two  China's." 

Anyone  who  knows  the  legislative 
history  and  intent  of  that  law  knows 
that  the  one  and  only  purpose  of  that 
legislation  was  to  right  a  wrong,  to  see 
that  American  citizens  whose  family 
members  were  bom  on  Taiwan  were 
not  kept  from  being  reunited  because 
of  the  happy  event  of  United  States- 
China  normalization. 

The  normalization  of  relations  with 
China  after  decades  where  people  in 
China  could  not  apply  for  United 
States  immigrant  visas  led  to  a  sudden 
surge  of  Chinese  applicants  at  Peking 
and  Canton  who  stand  at  a  high  level 
of  preference  such  that  the  number  of 
immigrant  visas  for  people  bom  on 
Taiwan  was  being  squeezed  out  and  a 
big  bacldog  was  building.  Since  the 
U.S.  Congress  had  already  committed 
itself  to  guaranteeing  that  normalizing 
relations  with  China  would  not  injure 
U.S.  families  who  had  migrated  here 
from  Taiwan,  the  Congress  simply 
kept  faith  with  its  promise  in  passing 
the  new  statutes. 

Since  late  in  the  19th  century,  the 
U.S.  record  on  excluding  people  from 
China  from  immigrating  to  our  coun- 
try is  not  one  to  be  proud  of.  Some 
people  might  argue  now  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  limit  some  1  billion  Chinese 
people  to  the  same  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  as  little  Belize.  Surely  the 
Chinese  case  has  to  be  seen  on  its  own 
unique  merits.  Surely  even  if  we 
caimot  right  past  wrongs,  no  injustice 
is  done  by  this  new  expanded  immigra- 
tion visa  situation. 

Most  important,  in  righting  this 
wrong  in  American  inmiigration  law,  I 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  it  would 
in  no  way  infringe  the  principles  of 
United  States-China  normalization.  I 
made  this  intent  clear  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  and  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Consequently,  I  drafted  and 
redrafted  the  legislation  to  meet  legiti- 
mate Chinese  objections.  And  when  a 
misunderstanding  remained,  I  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  State  to  guarantee 
in  writing  that  the  new  law  would  be 
interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  agreement  on 
normsdization  between  China  and  the 
United  States.  No  reasonable  person 
informed  of  the  facts  can  contend  that 
my  goal  was  to  create  two  Chinas. 
That  is  patently  absurd. 
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The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mitte  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
which  I  chair,  has  made  great  efforts 
to  contribute  constructively  to  the  full 
development  of  normal  United  States- 
China  relations.  I  will  continue  to  do 
so.  I  hope  that  ill-informed  people  will 
not  again  ignorantly  suggest  that  the 
new  U.S.  immigration  law  in  any  way 
undermines  those  normalization  prin- 
ciples and  mutually  beneficial  United 
States-China  relations  to  which  I  am 
deeply  committed.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  BERNARD  L. 
BERZON 


CLINTON  MAHAN  FAIR 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  if  I  did  not  note  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  the  passing  on 
January  6  of  Clinton  Mahan  Fair. 

Clinton  Fair  was  well  and  favorably 
known  by  many  of  us  in  this  body  as  a 
legislative  representative  of  the  APTr- 
CIO  for  15  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1975.  Earlier  he  had  been  as- 
sistant director  of  the  AFL-CIO  social 
security  department  from  1957  to 
1960. 

A  great  gentleman  and  a  good 
friend,  he  made  a  useful  and  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  legislation  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  his  union  members. 
He  always  had  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
facts  and  the  issues,  and  he  used  them 
to  the  benefit  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America.  It  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Clinton  made  many  friends  on  the 
Hill  over  the  years,  and  I  am  genuine- 
ly sorry  about  his  loss.  He  had  been  ill 
for  the  past  2  or  3  years  and  was  72 
when  death  overtook  him  in  his  native 
town  of  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

Clinton  Fair  began  his  professional 
career  as  a  history  teacher  in  St. 
Ignace.  During  World  War  II  he  saw 
service  as  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Navy  in  the  Pacific  and  Mediterra- 
nean theaters  of  operations.  He  was  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  and  was  national 
secretary  in  1957. 

He  served  as  legislative  secretary  to 
Governor  G.  Mermen  Williams  of 
Michigan  from  1949  to  1951. 

Clinton  was  a  1930  graduate  of  East- 
em  Michigan  University  and  took  a 
graduate  degree  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1938. 

Memorial  services  were  held  in  St. 
Ignace.* 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  to  honor 
Rabbi  Bernard  L.  Berzon,  who  after  43 
years  of  service  to  Young  Israel  of 
Avenue  K,  Congregation  Ahavath 
Israel,  has  announced  his  retirement. 
A  man  of  rare  quality.  Rabbi  Berzon's 
combination  of  intellect  and  charm 
make  him  an  individual  who  has 
deeply  touched  the  lives  of  those  who 
know  him. 

Rabbi  Berzon  began  his  career  serv- 
ing the  Jewish  community  in  Bangor, 
Maine  from  1935  to  1939,  at  which 
time  he  came  to  Young  Israel  of 
Avenue  K.  His  list  of  accomplishments 
reflect  his  selfless  generosity.  Prom 
1967  to  1969,  he  was  president  of  the 
Rabbinical  Alumni  of  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity/Rabbi Issac  Elchanan  Theological 
Seminary  and  an  executive  member  of 
the  Rabbinical  Board  of  Flatbush. 
From  1970  to  1972,  he  was  president  of 
the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America  and 
from  1971  to  1973,  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Religious  Zionists  of  Amer- 
ica. For  his  service  and  achievements. 
Rabbi  Berzon  is  reknowned  through- 
out the  world  rabbinate  as  well  as 
within  our  community. 

A  multitalented  man.  Rabbi  Berzon 
has  written  and  published  numerous 
articles  on  Jewish  law.  Gaining  the  ac- 
colades he  so  rightly  deserves.  Rabbi 
Berzon  has  received  numerous  awards 
from  Yeshiva  University,  the  Religious 
Zionists  of  America,  the  State  of  Israe- 
li Bonds,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
and  the  Jewish  National  F\md. 

Viewed  throughout  the  community 
as  a  warm  and  sincere  man.  Rabbi 
Berzon  has  served  for  36  years  as 
Jewish  chaplain  at  Coney  Island  Hos- 
pital, until  1981.  He  remains  active  in 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  a  long- 
time interest. 

His  loyalty  and  sensitivity,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  finesse  put  Rabbi  Berzon  in 
"the  foremost  eyes  of  everyone,"  re- 
marked one  congregate. 

In  spite  of  the  tireless  energy  with 
which  he  serves  others.  Rabbi  Berzon 
still  has  time  to  be  a  model  family 
man.  He  speaks  proudly  of  his  wife  of 
47  years,  Sylvia,  and  their  daughters 
Judith  and  Adina,  and  sons  Chananya 
and  Azarya,  both  of  whom  are  rabbis. 
He  is  equally  devoted  to  his  12  grand- 
children. 

I  echo  the  sentiments  of  an  entire 
congregation  and  community  when  I 
say  Rabbi  Berzon  is  a  man  who  will  be 
long  remembered.  He  engenders  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  of 
all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
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tact.  Although  saddened  by  his  depar- 
ture, our  community  views  this  not  as 
the  closing  of  one  door,  but  as  the 
opening  of  another.  On  behalf  of  the 
Congress  and  my  constituents.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  Rabbi  Berzon 
health  and  happiness  on  his  Aliyah  to 
Eretz  Yisroel.  A  truly  outstanding 
man.  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for  us  in 
Brooklyn  to  call  him  one  of  our  own.* 


OIL.  OIL  EVERYWHERE 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
cently pointed  out  in  an  editorial  that 
the  only  synthetic  fuel  plants  we  need 
are  the  ones  that  make  economic 
sense.  As  the  Journal  noted,  the  subsi- 
dies handed  out  by  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  will  crowd  out 
other  projects  that  have  a  more  legiti- 
mate claim  to  credit.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation's  bil- 
lions simply  distort  the  already  over- 
burdened credit  markets. 

For  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  spectacular  decline  in  world  oil 
prices  and  the  effect  of  this  on  syn- 
thetic fuels.  I  am  reprinting  below  a 
commentary  by  Hobart  Rowen  in 
today's  Washington  Post  and  an  anal- 
ysis yesterday  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Once  again  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  my  effort  to  abolish  the  ill- 
conceived  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
by  cosponsoring  H.R.  5404. 

Oil.  Oil  Everywhere 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

In  many  ways,  the  events  associated  with 
the  spectacular  decline  in  world  oil  prices 
now  taking  place  are  as  meaningful  as  the 
two  OPEC  oil  price  increase  "shocks"  that 
destabilized  the  world  economy  in  the  1970s. 

While  world  prices  remain,  theoretically, 
tied  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  standard  of  $34  a 
barrel  set  last  October,  Iran  has  come  back 
into  the  market  aggressively  with  three  suc- 
cessive price  reductions  to  $30.  And  the  real 
price,  in  the  spot  markets,  is  no  more  than 
$28.  North  Sea  oil,  which  sells  at  a  premium 
over  Middle  East  oil,  was  slashed  by  $4  a 
barrel  this  week  to  $31,  following  a  $1.50  re- 
duction only  a  month  ago.  This  will  unques- 
tionably accelerate  price  cuts  among  the 
OPEC  countries. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians,  in  urgent  need 
of  cash  and  commodities,  reportedly  are 
meeting  the  Iranian  price  on  a  substantial 
amount  of  oil  offered  in  European  markets. 

As  the  glut  continues  to  pile  up,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  the  price 
trend  is  inevitably  further  down.  Increasing- 
ly, consumers  should  see  it  at  the  pump— 
With  gasoline  moving  down  toward  $1  a 
gallon,  and  possibly  lower. 

Exxon  chairman  Clifton  C.  Garvin  con- 
ceded the  other  day  that  the  world's  largest 
oil  company  hadn't  foreseen  the  huge  drop 
In    world   consumption,    which    represents 
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"something  more  basic"  than  conservation 
alone. 

Exxon  analysts  warn  that  forecasting  oil 
prices  is  risky.  Others  are  less  bashful.  Re- 
ports out  of  London  say  the  Saudis  would 
readily  drop  the  benchmark  price  to  $29— 
but  that  may  not  be  low  enough.  Some  con- 
servative oil  experts  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  $25  oil.  and  there  are  credible  predic- 
tions of  $20  a  barrel  within  the  next  year. 

That  stunning  figure  (less  than  half  of 
the  peak  spot  market  price  two  years  ago) 
comes  from  at  least  two  sources— Philip  K. 
Verleger  Jr.  of  Yale  University  and  Booz- 
Allen  &  Hamilton:  and  freewheeling  oil 
broker  Harry  Neustein,  who  is  involved  in 
the  burgeoning  oil  barter  business. 

Verleger  thinks  the  decline  could  be 
stopped  by  big  production  cuts  in  OPEC, 
but  he  doubts  that  will  happen.  Neustein 
adds  up  non-Communist  world  production 
potential  to  nearly  70  million  barrels  a  day, 
and  concludes  that  a  continuing  price  slide 
is  inevitable,  regardless  of  OPEC  attempts 
to  manage  supply. 

Others  warn  that  because  the  Middle  East 
is  a  tinderbox,  the  glut  could  quickly  disap- 
pear. But  many  oil  experts  believe  consump- 
tion has  dropped  so  dramatically,  and  new 
sources  of  oil  are  coming  onstream  so  stead- 
ily, that  the  Middle  East  will  never  again 
have  the  controlling  role  that  it  held  during 
the  1970s. 

At  present  levels,  declining  oil  prices  have 
wipe(]  out  the  attractiveness  of  investments 
in  synthetic  fuels,  tar  sands  and  the  like, 
and  are  dealing  a  body  blow  to  profitability 
in  coal.  Beyond  that,  the  decline  makes 
painfully  clear  that  DuPont's  $7.89  billion 
takeover  of  Conoco  and  U.S.  Steel's  $6  bil- 
lion takeover  of  Marathon  Oil  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  the  brilliant  corporate  gambits 
they  were  advertised  to  be. 

Both  takeovers  were  aimed  at  picking  up, 
cheaply,  the  highly  valued  oil  reserves  held 
by  Conoco  and  Marathon.  But  what  is  the 
true  value  of  reserves?  Neustein,  in  an  inter- 
view, says  bluntly,  "It  was  a  bad  deal  for 
both  of  them  (U.S.  Steel  and  DuPont).  A 
few  years  from  now,  it  will  be  a  millstone 
around  their  necks." 

Bruce  Lader,  a  Paine  Webber  Mitchell 
Hutchins  analyst  who  follows  the  oil  indus- 
try, is  less  bearish  than  Neustein,  because 
he  thinlcs  the  acquisitions  "were  cheap 
enough,"  and  besides,  doesn't  exi>ect  that 
the  glut  will  last  forever. 

Nonetheless,  Lazier  agrees  that  the  two 
industrial  giants  "aren't  getting  as  good  a 
bargain  as  they  thought,"  especially 
DuPont,  which  will  be  hit  hard  by  the  de- 
clining value  of  the  coal  properties  picked 
up  in  the  Conoco  deal.  "At  $25  oil,  you  can 
shut  down  most  of  Appalachia,"  Lazier  told 
me.  'At  $20,  it's  finished." 

There  are  other  worldwide  ramifications: 
Japan  is  sitting  on  an  enormous— perhaps  as 
much  as  100  days'  supply  of  oil- brought  at 
peak  prices.  Verleger  points  out  that  when 
interest  ratee  rise  from  10  to  18  percent,  the 
annual  cost  of  holding  a  $34  barrel  of  oil 
jumps  from  $3.40  to  $6.12  a  barrel. 

So  far.  efforts  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
rest  of  OPEC  to  get  together  in  an  effort  to 
control  production— and  price- have  failed. 
OPEC's  output  has  fallen  to  19  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  compared  to  a  high  of  31  million 
barrels  a  day  in  1977.  This  is  the  lowest  level 
since  1969— before  the  first  oil-price  shock. 

The  dramatic  turn  will  require  oil  export- 
ers who  have  gotten  used  to  high  incomes 
and  huge  internal  budgets  to  change  their 
way  of  life.  As  a  result,  there  may  be  severe 
internal  social  and  economic  distress  within 
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OPEC.  If  so,  it  would  be  one  more  unhappy 
product  of.  the  Irresponsible  wave  of  price 
hikes  that  OPEC  set  off  10  years  ago. 

Alternative  Energy  Projects  Faltering 
(By  Thomas  Watterson) 

Oil  from  the  tar  sands  of  Canada  and  the 
shale  deposits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
supposed  to  help  bring  energy  self-sufficien- 
cy to  North  America  and  free  it  from  the 
tight  control  of  the  oil  exporting  nations. 

However,  a  world  oil  glut  and  its  partner, 
falling  prices,  have  left  the  pricing  system 
of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  in  disarray.  Ironically,  they  have 
also  taken  away  much  of  the  economic  in- 
centive for  oil  sands  and  shale  oil  projects, 
leaving  the  short-term  future  of  these  re- 
sources uncertain.  And  in  the  long  run,  the 
oil  glut  and  declining  pri(%s  could  leave  the 
world  vulnerable  to  another  oil  shortage. 

The  world's  current  bounty  of  oil  and  its 
reduced  price  were  primary  factors  in  the 
decision  of  three  of  eight  partners  to  with- 
draw from  the  Alsands  project  in  northeast- 
em  Alberta  last  week. 

First,  Dome  Petroleum  and  its  affiliate, 
Hudson's  Bay  OH  &  Gas  Company,  took  out 
their  12  percent  share.  Then,  Shell  Explorer 
Ltd.,  owned  by  the  Shell  Oil  Company, 
pulled  its  20  percent  stake.  Two  other  part- 
ners, Amoco  Canada  and  Chevron  Standard, 
with  10  and  8  percent,  respectively,  had 
folded  their  tents  a  few  weeks  before. 

Now  there  are  only  three  firms,  including 
Petro-Canada,  the  national  oil  company,  re- 
maining in  the  $14  billion  project  aimed  at 
turning  the  gooey  oil-and-sand  mixture  into 
usable  petroleum.  The  project  is  supposed 
to  produce  137,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  or  10 
percent  of  Canada's  production,  by  1990. 

"The  one  thing  the  participants  wanted  to 
realize  was  a  return  that  was  above  the  in- 
flation rate,"  says  Alex  Squires,  energy  ana- 
lyst with  Pitfield  Mackay  Ross  Ltd.,  a  To- 
ronto investment  firm.  Without  the  promise 
of  that  kind  of  return,  projects  like  Alsands 
"may  likely  die,"  Mr.  Squires  says.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  they  could  be  "resur- 
rected in  some  other  manner,"  with  the  gov- 
ernment perhaps  taking  on  a  bigger  share, 
he  says. 

"The  economics  of  these  projects  are  get- 
ting thinner  aod  thinner,"  says  Michael 
Smolinski,  energy  analyst  with  Data  Re- 
sources Inc.  (DRI),  the  Lexington,  Mass., 
economic  consulting  firm. 

"All  of  these  projects  [oil  sands  and  shale 
oil]  were  based  on  projections  of  what  oil 
prices  would  be  in  five  or  10  years,"  notes 
Rosario  S.  Ilacqua,  energy  analyst  at  L.  F. 
Rothschild.  Uterberg,  Towbin  in  New  York. 
"But  there's  been  a  downward  revision  in 
what  the  price  will  be  10  years  from  now. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  building 
these  things  keeps  going  up." 

Despite  its  current  troubles,  the  Alsands 
project  will  continue,  says  Hans  Maciej. 
technical  director  of  the  Canadian  Petrole- 
VLxa  Association  in  Edmondon,  Alberta. 
While  it  'is  In  trouble  at  the  moment,"  he 
says,  "that's  no  Indication  of  collapse." 

There  are  two  other  oil  sands  projects  in 
Alberta.  But  one  of  them,  Syncrude,  due  to 
a  plant  breakdown,  is  reportedly  only  oper- 
ating at  half  capacity,  turning  out  60.000 
barrels  a  day.  The  other,  Suncor,  has  not  re- 
sumed production  since  two  major  fires  in 
January. 

For  Canadian  oil  sands  projects  to  survive, 
Mr.  Maciej  argues,  they  need  more  tlian  a 
return    to    tight    oil    supplies    and    higher 
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prices.  They  also  need  a  reduction  in  the  Ca- 
nadian government  share  of  oil  revenues. 

Last  Septemljer.  Alberta's  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  Csinada's  federal  government 
ended  a  16-month  pricing  dispute  with  an 
agreement  that  increased  the  federal  share 
of  oil  and  gas  revenues  from  10  to  29  per- 
cent. Alberta,  which  produces  85  percent  of 
Canada's  oil  and  gas,  cut  its  share  of  reve- 
nues from  45  to  34  percent,  and  the  oil  com- 
panies' share  fell  from  45  to  37  percent. 

If  oil  prices  do  not  head  upward  again, 
"there  may  have  to  be  a  significant  adjust- 
ment in  what  the  companies  get. "  to  keep 
them  interested,  energy  analyst  Squires 
says. 

But  higher  oil  prices  are  not  expected 
soon.  ""In  our  current  forecast  through  1986 
we  see  significantly  lower  prices  for  oil,  rela- 
tive to  inflation,  says  James  Osten,  oil  ana- 
lyst in  DRI"s  Toronto  office. 

Might  the  federal  government  reduce  its 
share,  then? 

"There  is  no  possibility  of  that,"  says 
Marc  Lalonde,  Canada's  energy  minister. 
"The  problems  with  Alsands  are  particular 
to  that  project.  .  .  .  Other  projects— includ- 
ing offshore  oil— are  going  ahead  without 
any  problems  under  the  agreement." 

Despite  the  current  economic  climate,  the 
Alsands  project  should  continue.  Mr.  La- 
londe said  in  a  telephone  interview  with  the 
Monitor.  "Canada  needs  the  oil.  We  are  still 
importing  oil,  but  we  want  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient. 

"I  would  still  argue  that  tar  sands  are  a 
good  source  of  oil.  But  the  oil  companies 
tend  to  take  a  very  short-term  view  of  these 
things.  We  are  in  a  recession,  but  when  we 
come  out  of  it,  we  will  need  these  oil  re- 
sources." For  a  long  time,  the  oil  companies 
overestimated  the  future  price  of  oil,  La- 
londe notes.  Now,  he  says,  they  are  being 
"too  pessimistic"  in  expecting  prices  to  stay 
low. 

The  three  companies  left  in  the  Alsands 
currently  hold  a  50  percent  share  of  the 
project.  These  remaining  partners  are  talk- 
ing with  "other  parties"  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  joining  the  project,  Lalonde  says, 
though  he  would  not  name  them. 

Another  factor  is  slowing  the  development 
of  the  oil  sand  projects:  tight  money  and 
high  Interest  rates.  "The  capital  markets 
have  dried  up  and  the  private  companies 
don't  have  the  wherewithal  to  go  ahead 
with  projects  like  these  on  their  own," 
Squires  says. 

The  "price  of  money"  has  also  inhibited 
the  development  of  shale  oil.  says  Martin  D. 
Robbins,  director  of  the  Colorado  Energy 
Research  Institute.  But  Mr.  Robbins  thinks 
the  current  climate  of  oil  oversupply,  declin- 
ing price,  and  high  interest  rates  could  lead 
to  important  advancements  in  shale  oil 
technology,  if  the  oil  companies  seize  the 
opportunity. 

"Current  shale  oil  recovery  technology. " 
he  argues,  "is  basically  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1949.  Here  you  have  a  technology  that  is 
more  than  30  years  old  and  It's  never  been 
tested  on  a  full-scale  project."  Oil  compa- 
nies should  use  the  '"breather""  in  oil 
demand  to  research  new,  more  efficient 
ways  to  get  oil  out  of  shale  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, he  believes.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JOHN  MacINNES,  ADMIRED 
HOCKEY  COACH  RETIRES 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRED 
'    LENFESTEY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
outstanding  citizens  recently  an- 
nounced his  retirement  as  one  of  our 
country's  most  admired  hockey  coach- 
es. John  Maclnnes,  hockey  coach  at 
Michigan  Technological  University  in 
Houghton,  Mich.,  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  season  after  more  than  550  vic- 
tories. All  of  us  who  believe  sports  can 
play  an  integral  part  in  the  education 
of  our  young  people  will  sorely  miss 
John  Maclnnes.  Recently,  the  Daily 
Mining  Gazette,  published  in  Hough- 
ton, printed  an  editorial  honoring  Mr. 
Maclnnes.  I  insert  it  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

(From  the  Dally  Mining  Gazette.  Feb.  23, 
19821 

MacInnes  Goes  Out  a  Winner 

A  poetic  question:  How  can  you  tell  the 
dancer  from  the  dance? 

An  athletic  question:  How  can  you  sepa- 
rate the  Michigan  Tech  hockey  program 
from  John  Maclnnes? 

Maclnnes  has  been  the  Tech  hockey 
coach  for  so  long  that  it's  almost  impossible 
to  think  of  Tech  hockey  without  him. 

Maclrmes  is  going  to  take  a  well-deserved 
retirement  from  the  rigors  of  hockey  coach- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  season.  His  former 
players  wish  him  well,  and  some  have  ex- 
pressed relief  that  he  is  getting  out  now- 
after  26  successful  seasons— as  the  college 
hockey  coach  who  has  won  more  games 
than  any  other.  His  health  hasn't  been  per- 
fect, and  his  job  is  a  tough  one. 

When  people  talk  about  Maclnnes's 
hockey  program,  they're  not  Just  talking 
about  the  552  wins.  They're  talking  about  a 
man  and  his  wife  (Jerry)  who  took  young 
students  in  and  made  them  a  part  of  a  uni- 
versity community  that  was  in  some  ways 
like  home. 

His  players  have  had  nothing  but  good 
things  to  say  about  him  and  the  role  he 
played  in  their  lives.  And  now  he  is  about  to 
end  his  career  as  the  John  Wooden  or  the 
Bear  Bryant  of  college  hockey. 

Maclnnes  has  already  coached  his  last 
regular  season  home  conference  game. 
Coming  up  are  the  CCHA  playoffs.  Let's 
hope  that  this  year's  team,  which  has 
played  brilliantly  at  times  and  slowly  at 
others,  sends  him  off  as  a  winner  on  the  ice. 

But  whether  that  happens  or  not.  John 
Maclnnes  will  always  be  remembered  in  the 
Copper  Country  and  in  college  hockey  cir- 
cles as  one  of  the  biggest  winners  around:  a 
man  who  in  26  years  earned  only  respect 
and  gained  only  friends  and  admirers.* 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  constituents 
who,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  has  seen  fit  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  the  education,  betterment, 
and  cultural  enlightenment  of  the  citi- 
zens of  his  community. 

Fred  Lenfestey  is  retiring  in  June  as 
president  of  Polk  Community  College 
in  Winter  Haven.  Fla.  Dr.  Fred,  as  he 
is  called,  has  served  as  president  of 
Polk  Community  College  since  it  was 
founded  in  1964.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  list  his  achievements  in  this 
Record  but,  needless  to  say,  they  have 
been  mauiy. 

Dr.  Lenfestey  took  a  newborn  col- 
lege that  was  based  in  rented  facilities 
in  Bartow,  Fla.,  and  had  an  initial  en- 
rollment of  less  than  1,000  students,  to 
its  present  leadership  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  members  of  the  Florida 
community  college  system. 

Today,  thanks  to  Dr.  Lenfestey's 
guidance,  Polk  Community  College  is 
permanently  located  on  a  100-acre 
campus  in  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  and 
each  year  enrolls  over  5  percent  of 
Polk  Coimty's  total  population  in 
credit  or  noncredlt  courses.  During  his 
tenure  as  president.  Dr.  Fred  has  per- 
sonally awarded  9,327  associate  de- 
grees to  citizens  of  his  community. 

According  to  Dr.  Lenfestey  himself, 
the  highlight  of  his  career  came  a  few 
months  ago  when,  at  the  urging  of  stu- 
dents, the  District  Board  of  Trustees 
approved  the  naming  of  the  college's 
student  center  as  the  Fred  T.  Lenfes- 
tey Student  Center. 

A  bronze  plaque  on  the  outside  of 
the  student  center  perhaps  sums  up 
Dr.  Lenfestey's  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
community.  It  refers  to  him  as  the 
founding  president,  academic  leader, 
master  teacher.  Involved  citizen,  and 
above  all  a  friend  of  students. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  honor  a  fellow 
Floridian  at  this  time.* 


THE  IMPACT  OF  BUDGET  CUTS 
ON  CHILDREN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1982 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  held  Joint  hearings  between  the 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
Health    Subcommittee    of    the    Com- 
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merce  and  Energy  Committee,  on  the 
impact  of  the  budget  cuts  on  children. 
I  was  honored  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California.  Mr.  Miller, 
presented  important  testimony  during 
those  hearings  which  demonstrates 
the  effectiveness  and  critical  need  to 
continue  the  programs  enacted  for 
children.  The  shortsightedness  of  the 
administration's  efforts  to  dismantle 
these  programs  is  amply  documented 
in  Congressman  Miller's  statement. 
The  text  of  his  testimony  follows: 
STATDcnrr  or  Congrkssmam  George  Miluer: 
"Impact  or  the  Budget  Cuts  on  Children  " 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  Important 
task  than  that  represented  by  the  charge  of 
this  hearing:  To  assess  the  Impacts  of  the 
adminstration's  budget  cuts  on  our  Nation's 
children.  I  am  sure  that  by  the  end  of  the 
day,  this  administration's  assault  on  this  de- 
fenseless population— a  population  we  com- 
monly refer  to  as  "our  most  important  re- 
source," and  "our  greatest  source  of  hope"— 
will  be  appallingly  obvious. 

Children  are  neither  partisan  nor  power- 
ful. They  cannot  lobby  on  their  own  behalf, 
they  cannot  vote,  and  they  cannot  make 
campaign  contributions.  They  are  poor  or 
handicapped  or  left  without  parents 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Children 
must  depend  on  us  to  protect  and  advance 
their  cause.  And  now  they  need  us  more 
than  ever. 

This  administration  claims  it  cares  about 
children.  This  is  simply  not  so.  This  admin- 
istration's concern  for  children  is  sheer  hy- 
pocrisy. 

This  administration  would  have  us  reverse 
a  steady  path  of  progress: 

Progress  in  reducing  our  Infant  mortality 
rate. 

Progress  in  bringing  more  and  more  chil- 
dren into  this  world  as  healthy  babies  and 
Insuring  that  they  receive  essential  health 
care  during  their  formative  years. 

Progress  in  assuring  handicapped  and  dis- 
advantaged children  equal  educational  op- 
portunities. 

Progress  in  placing  foster  children  in 
stable  homes  rather  than  losing  them  in  in- 
stitutions. 

We  did  not  establish  the  programs  and 
policies  that  have  forged  these  accomplish- 
ments because  we  had  nothing  to  do  one 
day,  but  because  they  are  the  fundamental 
goals  of  a  civilized  and  humane  and  compas- 
sionate society,  because  we  were  told  repeat- 
edly about  distressing  problems  and  unmet 
needs.  We  have  seen  our  solutions  work  and 
we  have  seen  them  save  money.  It  takes 
only  a  few  examples  to  set  the  record 
Straight: 

wic 

The  March  of  Dimes  Informed  us  of  horri- 
fying statistics  about  high  infant  mortality 
rates,  birth  defects,  and  mental  retardation. 

We  learned  that  these  outcomes  could  be 
traced  to  severe  cases  of  malnutrition 
among  low-income,  pregnant  women. 

So,  we  designed  the  WIC  program— the 
special  supplemental  feeding  program  for 
women.  Infants,  and  children. 

This  program  provides  nutritious  food  to 
supplement  the  diets  of  pregnant,  [x>stpar- 
tum.  and  breast-feeding  women  and  their 
children  who  are  medically  certified  to  be  at 
high  nutritional  risk. 

And  it  has  worked.  It  has  worked  not  only 
to  save  lives,  but  also  to  save  money. 
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A  study  by  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine 
revealed  that,  for  pregnant  women  partici- 
pating In  WIC,  the  number  of  infant  deaths 
was  almost  one-third  the  number  for  women 
who  did  not  participate. 

We  also  know  this  program  is  cost-effec- 
tive: A  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
study  shows  that  every  dollar  spent  on  WIC 
saves  $3  In  future  medical  costs.  And  the 
USDA  has  estimated  that. 

If  WIC  reached  all  eligible  pregnant 
women,  the  savings  to  Federal  taxpayers 
could  exceed  $1  billion. 

rosTER  care 

We  heard  about  some  500,000  children 
who  were  caught  In  limbo  in  the  foster  care 
system,  two-thirds  of  them  placed  inappro- 
priately and  at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
taxpayers. 

So.  we  enacted  the  Adoption  Assistance 
and  Child  Welfare  Act,  which  passed  with 
resounding,  bipartisan  support  In  1980  after 
8  years  of  work. 

This  legislation  provides  essential  safe- 
guards for  foster  care  children. 

It  contains  incentives  for  State  welfare 
agencies  to  reunite  families  whenever  possi- 
ble or  to  place  children  in  stable  adoptive 
homes. 

The  Deptutment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  estimated  that,  if  properly  imple- 
mented, this  program  could  save  as  much  as 
$4  billion  in  taxpayer  expenditures  over  the 
next  5  years. 

We  know  that,  in  the  communities  and 
States  that  have  Implemented  the  types  of 
procedures  contained  in  the  act,  the  foster 
care  caseload  has  been  reduced. 

TITLE  I  AND  HEAD  START 

We  heard  about  children  who  remained 
virtually  illiterate,  despite  years  in  public 
schools. 

We  learned  that  these  early  educational 
losses  which  stunt  the  opportunities  of  chil- 
dren to  become  productive  members  of  soci- 
ety can  be  reversed. 

So,  we  created  Head  Start  and  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act— the  centerpieces  of  this  country's  com- 
pensatory education  policies. 

And  these  programs  have  worked. 

We  know  that  Head  Start  has  produced 
lasting  eductional  gains  for  its  graduates. 
They  score  better  than  their  non-Head 
Start  peers  on  standard  achievement  tests, 
have  fewer  grade  retentions,  and  fewer  spe- 
cial education  placements. 

We  know  that  title  I  has  exhibited  an 
equally  impressive  track  record  confirmed 
recently  by  the  Department  of  Education's 
own  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Yet,  despite  these  programs'  successes, 
this  administration  has  repeatedly  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  them. 

Last  year,  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posed: 

To  cut  WIC  by  over  30  percent.  Nearly 
700.000  low-income  women  and  their  chil- 
dren would  have  been  forced  off  the  pro- 
gram. 

To  block  grant  and  cut  by  25  percent  the 
adoption  assistance,  foster  care,  and  child 
welfare  programs,  thus  repealing  the  1980 
landmark  legislation. 

To  fold  title  I  into  a  block  grant  and 
reduce  its  funds  by  25  percent.  School  dis- 
tricts have  already  reduced  personnel  and 
dropped  students  from  compensatory  educa- 
tion projects. 

To  request  a  meager  2  percent  increase  for 
Head  Start  that  does  not  begin  to  keep  pace 
with  inflation. 
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In  addition,  the  administration  recom- 
mended cuts  In  CETA,  title  XX,  and  child 
nutrition  programs,  which  have  had  severe 
impacts  on  Head  Start. 

Now,  here  we  go  again— despite  the  clear 
messages  of  Congress  to  the  President  to 
keep  his  budget  ax  away  from  foster  care, 
from  WIC.  from  title  I,  and  from  Head 
Start— the  administration  has  renewed  ef- 
forts to  decimate  these  programs. 

And  again,  administration  officials  will 
minimize  the  impacts  of  these  cuts,  such  as 
last  year  when  the  Administrator  of  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  assured  us  that 
their  cuts  would  not  force  a  single  school  off 
the  school  lunch  program. 

But.  the  USDA  has  documented  that  1.500 
schools  are  no  longer  participating  in  school 
lunch  and  the  American  School  Food  Serv- 
ice Association  estimates  that  at  least  3  mil- 
lion children  have  lost  their  lunch  programs 
as  of  January  1,  1982. 

Let  me  ask  again:  why  should  we  cut  these 
valuable  programs? 

Not  a  single  member  of  the  administration 
has  testified  that  these  programs  don't 
work.  In  each  and  every  case,  the  adminis- 
tration officials  have  acknowledged  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  very  programs  they  want  to  de- 
stroy. 

Secretary  of  Education  Terrel  Bell  has 
confessed  that.  "The  rational  for  the  budget 
cuts  was  not  based  upon  any  alleged  failure 
of  title  I.  I  know,  and  I  can  testify  to  this 
committee,  that  our  title  I  programs  are 
successful." 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
Lyng  admitted:  "No  one  questions  the  im- 
portance of  the  WIC  program  in  preventing 
nutritional  and  medical  problems  of  preg- 
nant and  nuiBlng  women  and  infants,  espe- 
cially those  with  measurable  nutritional 
problems." 

Dorcus  Hardy.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Development  Services.  Just  last 
week,  told  the  Human  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  administration  is  "very  sup- 
portive"of  Head  Start.  Which  she  described 
as  "one  of  the  most  important  and  effec- 
tive" of  federal  social  programs. 

So.  on  what  basis  are  they  gutting  these 
progranu?  What  are  their  Justifications? 
There  is  only  one:  We  need  to  cut  the 
budget.  Yet.  even  if  we  totally  eliminated 
these  and  similar  programs  that  serve  needy 
children,  the  President  would  still  be  faced 
with  the  largest  Federal  deficit  in  history. 

Where  is  their  evidence  that  these  cuts 
will,  in  fact,  save  money  in  the  years  ahead? 
Where  is  their  evidence  that  these  programs 
are  ineffective?  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence. 

The  administration  knows  that  these  pro- 
grams work,  that  they  are  cost — effective, 
and  that  they  help  children.  Yes.  they  cost 
money  .  .  .  because  they  do  their  Job.  And, 
if  we  do  not  have  the  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
age to  fight  this  administration's  efforts  to 
decimate  these  programs,  our  shortsighted 
frugality  will  haunt  us  later  in  the  form  of 
massive  unemployment,  welfare,  and  health 
care  costs. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the 
kind  of  future  we  want  our  children  to  face. 
And  for  some  children,  the  tradeoffs  we  are 
talking  about  are  between  literacy  and  illit- 
eracy, between  a  healthy  life  and  a  life 
stunted  by  malnutrition  and  poor  health 
care,  and  between  a  stable  home  and  a  life 
lived  in  institutions.  Children  are  counting 
on  us.  Their  parents  are  counting  on  us. 
And  the  American  public  is  counting  on  us. 
We  owe  them  all  a  fight.* 


March  8,  1982 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Afomtei^  March  8,  1982 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bkvill). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker. 

WASHnfOTON.  D.C., 

March  3. 1982. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Tom 
Bevill  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  March  8, 1982. 

Thomas  P.  OTJull.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  thank  You,  O  God,  for  all  men 
and  women  who  have  encouraged  us 
along  life's  way,  who  have  inspired  us 
and  given  of  their  concern  in  our 
behalf.  We  are  grateful  that  You  have 
raised  up  those  people  who  become 
our  counselors  In  perplexity,  our  com- 
panions in  Joy,  and  our  friends  in 
every  season.  For  those  personal  col- 
leagues who  so  freely  give  of  their  tal- 
ents that  we  may  know  a  more  blessed 
life,  we  offer  this  our  word  of  praise. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  In  recognition 
of  the  1982  bicentennial  anniversary  of  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  relations  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States:  and 

B.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  should  respect  the 
rights  of  Its  citizens  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  Issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  in 
February  1982. 


The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  of 
June  6  through  Jime  12,  1982,  as  "National 
Garden  Week":  and 

SJ.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Orchestra  Week." 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
"VIDING  AMOUNTS  PROM  CON- 
TINGENT FUND  OF  HOUSE  FOR 
EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  STUDIES  BY 
STANDING  AND  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  97- 
448)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  378) 
providing  amounts  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  for  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  by  standing 
and  select  committees  of  the  House  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  97th  Congress, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


LEGISLA-nON  TO  PROHIBIT 
FURTHER  MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  myself  and  Repre- 
sentatives George  Brown,  Phillip 
Burton,  John  Conters,  Don  Edwards, 
and  Robert  Kastenmher  to  prohibit 
all  further  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador. 

The  resolution  prohibits  all  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador, 
with  the  exception  of  permitting  arti- 
cles presently  in  the  pipeline  to  reach 
their  destination.  It  also  orders  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  any  military 
advisers  in  that  country  and  prohibits 
any  further  training  programs  for  EH 
Salvadoran  soldiers  in  this  country.  In 
short,  no  more  arms,  no  more  military 
advisers,  and  no  more  military  training 
unless  Congress  expressly  authorizes 
it. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
resolution  were  among  the  11  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  90th  Congress  that 
voted  against  any  further  appropria- 


tions for  the  then  escalating  war  in 
Vietnam. 

We  recognize  the  differences  be- 
tween EH  Salvador  and  Vietnam.  What 
distresses  us  are  the  chillingly  familiar 
similarities.  What  is  civil  war  in  a 
small  country,  we  are  told  by  the  ad- 
ministration, is  directed  by  Moscow 
through  their  Cuban  intermediaries. 
American  global  strength,  we  are  told, 
is  being  tested  in  the  villages  and 
mountains  of  this  tiny  country. 
Human  rights  violations,  we  are  being 
told,  are  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  test.  Political  negotiations  are  a 
sign  of  weakness.  Peace  will  be  won  by 
more  war. 

We  have  heard  it  all  before;  it  was 
wrong  then  and  it  is  wrong  now. 

The  resolution  is  being  Introduced 
with  the  full  understanding  of  its 
effect.  It  is  the  view  of  its  sponsors 
that  while  it  will  have  a  serious  and 
significant  impact  on  events  in  El  Sal- 
vador, there  is  no  other  reasonable  or 
viable  alternative.  All  other  avenues 
and  options  have  either  failed  or  are 
doomed  to  failure. 

Unless  America  ceases  its  interven- 
tion in  El  Salvador,  the  conflict  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  will  escalate  and  spill 
over  to  other  countries  in  the  region. 
The  CaribBean  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing for  the  eighties  what  Southeast 
Asia  was  for  the  sixties. 

It  is  time  to  get  out  before  we  are  In 
over  our  heads.  We  had  no  business 
there  is  the  first  place.  What  is  called 
for  is  a  political  settlement  among  the 
Salvadoran  people  themselves. 

We  recognize  that  both  parties  in  El 
Salvador  have  committed  their  share 
of  killings  and  atrocities.  But  the 
present  administration  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  increase  military  assistance  to 
a  regime  that  is  credited  with  the  kill- 
ing and  torture  of  over  12.000  of  its 
own  citizens.  Our  military  support  has 
been  increased  during  the  period  of 
time  when  the  Salvadoran  Army  and 
its  adjtincts  have  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign of  increased  represssion  and  vio- 
lence. 

The  sponsors  of  this  resolution, 
while  committed  to  the  fullest  use  of 
the  legitimate  electoral  process,  do  not 
believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  ruling 
Salvadoran  Junta  will  permit  such  an 
event  to  occur.  In  addition,  we  believe 
that  the  assertion  of  outside  regional 
control  and  direction  of  the  antigov- 
emment  forces  in  El  Salvador— wheth- 
er true  or  not— totally  distorts  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  conflict 
and  does  not  Justify  further  U.S.  in- 
volvement. 


O  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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We  support  the  many  other  congres- 
sional initiatives  presented  so  far.  We 
invite  still  more.  The  overwhelming 
opposition  to  this  administration's  El 
Salvador  policy  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  should  be  taken  as  a 
demand  that  Congress  put  an  end  to 
this  reckless  course. 

The  time  of  reckoning  has  arrived. 
We  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
We  must  prevent  the  growth  of  war 
now  or  we  wlU  pay  dearly  for  it  later. 
We  believe  it  is  possible  to  stop  this  in- 
evitable escalation  of  conflict,  if  the 
American  people  voice  their  opposition 
and  Congress  moves  swiftly  in  re- 
sponse. 

The  resolution  provides: 

That  the  President  may  not— 

(1)  provide  any  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
under  chapter  2  (military  assistance),  in- 
cluding section  506  (special  drawdown  au- 
thority), or  chapter  5  (International  mili- 
tary education  and  training)  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961: 

(2)  issue  any  letters  of  offer,  extend  any 
credits,  or  issue  any  guarantees  with  respect 
to  El  Salvador  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act; 

(3)  enter  into  any  leases  of  defense  articles 
for  El  Salvador  under  chapter  6  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  and 

(4)  Issue  any  licenses  under  section  38  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  for  the  export 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  sold 
commercially. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shaU  Immediately 
order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from  El  Salva- 
dor of  all  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  who  are  performing  defense 
services  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  con- 
ducting international  military  education 
and  training  activities  under  chapter  5  or 
part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  or  performing  international  military 
assistance  and  sales  program  management 
functions  imder  section  515  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Sac.  3.  The  requirements  of  this  resolution 
may  not  be  waived  under  section  614  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

I  also  want  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  following  two  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday,  March  7,  1982, 
editions  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  which  cogently 
set  forth  the  necessity  of  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  Introducing  today: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7. 1982] 

Am  EaaoR  oh  Salvador 

(By  Robert  A.  Manning  and  William  M. 

LeoOrande) 

Washikotoh.— The  Administration's  pol- 
icy of  increasing  the  United  States'  military 
involvement  in  El  Salvador  is  producing  an 
outcome  that  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
one  Intended. 

Washington's  efforts  to  shore  up  the 
Junta  with  increasing  amounts  of  military 
aid  has  only  deepened  the  war.  and  the  Sal- 
vadoran  military's  brutality  has  become  the 
guerrillas'  best  recruiter.  According  to 
United   States    intelligence   estimates,    for 


every  civilian  that  the  Salvadoran  Army 
kills,  at  least  25  guerrilla  sympathizers 
spring  up. 

As  the  military  situation  deteriorates,  the 
Reagan  Administration's  options  narrow. 
The  guerrillas  have  refused  to  participate  in 
the  March  28  election,  designed  and  Euimin- 
istered  by  their  opponents,  for  a  constituent 
assembly  to  write  a  constitution  and  select 
an  Interim  president.  This  election,  which 
United  States  officials  concede  will  not  stop 
the  war,  might  not  produce  a  center-right 
Christian  Democratic  goverrunent,  but 
rather  one  of  right-wing  extremists. 

If  current  efforts  fail  to  break  the  existing 
stalemate,  Washington  wlU  be  faced  with 
only  two  options:  allowing  a  victory  for  the 
leftist  guerrillas  or  sending  in  ground 
combat  troops  on  a  large  scale.  Either  out- 
come would  profoundly  destabilize  Central 
America. 

A  guerrilla  victory,  which  might  radicalize 
El  Salvador,  would  further  polarize  Guate- 
mala, strengthen  the  hand  of  antidemocrat- 
ic factions  In  the  Honduran  armed  forces, 
and  probably  demolish  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua.  United 
States  intervention,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  spread  the  war  throughout  the  region 
with  no  guarantee  of  victory.  Landing  50,000 
Marines  in  Central  America  would  be  far 
easier  than  getting  them  home  and  would 
have  cataclysmic  domestic  political  conse- 
quences. Moreover,  a  wider  war  would  only 
serve  to  create  opportunities  for  greater  in- 
volvement by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba— 
the  very  tiling  the  Administration  is  deter- 
mined to  prevent. 

By  portraying  the  Salvadoran  conflict  as  a 
superpower  confrontation,  President 
Reag&n  is  painting  himself  into  an  ideologi- 
cal comer  where  nothing  short  of  victory 
will  vindicate  Washington's  investment  of 
power  and  prestige.  But  the  investment  is 
still  relatively  small.  Before  raising  the 
stakes  any  further,  the  Administration 
ought  to  reconsider  a  ttiird  option  backed 
by  a  growing  chorus  in  Congress  and  by  key 
allies  such  as  President  Jos«  LOpez  Portillo 
of  Mexico:  negotiations. 

The  essential  conditions  for  beginning  ne- 
gotiations already  exist:  a  bloody  stalemate, 
a  broad  International  consensus  In  favor  of 
talks,  and  the  dependency  of  both  the  Sal- 
vadoran Government  and  the  opposition  on 
external  powers  that  can  use  their  leverage 
to  bring  both  sides  to  the  bargaining  table. 
Prompted  by  Mexico  and  Europe's  Social 
Democratic  parties,  the  opposition  already 
has  agreed  to  begin  negotiations  without 
conditions.  Christian  Democrats  In  the  Gov- 
ernment are  also  prepared  to  negotiate  but 
have  been  blocked  from  doing  so  by  the 
armed  forces.  Only  Washington  can  force 
the  military  to  the  table. 

For  negotiations  to  succeed,  both  sides 
must  be  certain  that  they  will  not  suffer 
militarily.  Thus,  the  first  step  must  be  an 
in-place  ceasefire  and  an  end  to  all  foreign 
military  aid.  The  next  step  is  to  draw  up  a 
constitution  and  procedures  for  conducting 
free  and  fair  elections.  The  constitution 
could  guarantee  a  democratic  outcome  by 
committing  all  sides  to  a  set  of  constitution- 
al principles.  To  guarantee  its  honesty,  the 
electoral  process  would  have  to  be  super- 
vised by  a  nonpartisan  International  body 
such  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States  or  a  combination  of  countries  accept- 


able to  both  sides.  An  international  peace- 
keeping force  would  be  necessary  to  monitor 
the  ceasefire  and  oversee  the  transition 
process. 

The  most  difficult  task  would  be  integrat- 
ing the  opposing  armies.  But  reformist  army 
officers,  who,  led  by  the  how-exiled  Col. 
Adolfo  Majano.  ousted  the  dictator  Gen. 
Carlos  Huml>erto  Romero  in  1979,  and  prag- 
matic guerrilla  leaders  could  form  the  core 
of  a  unified  force,  perhaps  under  Colonel 
Majano's  leadership. 

Under  very  similar  conditions,  a  compara- 
ble formula— including  the  merger  of  oppos- 
ing armies— succeeded  in  ending  the  war  in 
Zimbabwe.  And  the  process  was  overseen  by 
a  British  Government  no  less  conservative 
than  Mr.  Reagan's  and  equally  opposed  to 
nationalist  guerrillas  similarly  dubbed 
"Marxist  terrorists." 

Successful  negotiations  would  not  only 
end  the  war  in  El  Salvador  but  would  reduce 
tensions  throughout  the  region,  remove  the 
main  obstacle  to  better  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua,  allow 
Honduras  to  continue  its  transition  to  de- 
mocracy, and  increase  Guatemala's  chances 
of  avoiding  a  full-scale  civil  war.  If  the  guer- 
rillas are  as  unpopular  as  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration claims,  Washington  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  such  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. Without  negotiations,  the  war  will  go 
on,  and  a  stable,  democratic  El  Salvador  will 
be  the  least  likely  outcome. 

(Robert  A.  Maiming  writes  on  foreign  af- 
fairs for  magazines  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  William  M.  LeoOrande  is  professor 
of  political  science  at  American  University.) 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7,  1982] 
Is  Salvador  Vzetham?  The  Vbhy  Qitestiom 

Is  AtTERIRG  THE  SCRIPT 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

George  Ball  was  the  undersecretary  of 
state  when  the  United  States  was  sucked 
into  Vietnam  like  a  long  piece  of  thread 
drawn  Into  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Ball  was  the 
highest  American  official  in  those  days  who 
fought  against  military  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. Now  an  Investment  banker,  BaU  is 
watching  the  United  States  fight  against 
the  suction  in  El  Salvador. 

He  likens  the  spectacle  to  a  song,  or  the 
soundtrack  of  a  movie:  "The  music  and 
words  seem  to  be  almost  a  plagiarlzation.  I 
have  the  feeling  we've  heard  It  all  Ijefore, 
but  in  another  setting." 

No,  no,  reply  officials  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration—ES  Salvador  is  not  Vietnam. 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  insists 
that  any  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  two  "is  a  terrible  distortion  of  reality 
and  one  which  overlooks  a  nur.iber  of  funda- 
mental differences." 

Curiously.  Ball  and  Haig  are  both  right.  El 
Salvador  is  profoimdly  different  from  Viet- 
nam, but  it  is  also  eerily  familiar.  The  set- 
ting has  changed,  but  it  looks  like  the  same 
old  movie. 

The  Reagan  administration  involuntarily 
evokes  Vietnam  in  almost  every  public  state- 
ment it  makes  about  El  Salvador.  This  is  an 
East-West  test.  The  rebels  are  controlled 
from  Nicaragua  or  Cuba  or  Moscow.  If  we 
don't  stop  thetn  now  the  other  dominoes 
will  begin  to  tumble.  Oh  yes,  and  please 
trust  us.  We  have  the  real  dope.  We  know. 


But  for  Americans  El  Salvador  is  different 
from  Vietnam  in  one  overriding  respect:  It 
comes  to  us  after  Vietnam.  We  were  willing 
to  go  to  war  in  Vietnam  because  the  presi- 
dent, his  State  Department  and  his  Penta- 
gon told  us  we  had  to  fight  to  protect  the 
national  interest.  Not  this  time. 

According  to  a  recent  GaUup  Poll,  the 
American  public  opposes  sending  U.S. 
troops  to  El  Salvador  by  89  percent  to  8  per- 
cent. Even  sending  military  supplies  or  ad- 
visers is  opposed  by  substantial  majorities. 

In  Vietnam  we  were  more  malleable.  At 
the  end  of  1965,  for  instance,  after  the  first 
U.S.  combat  forces  had  gone  to  fight  in 
Vietnam,  Gallup  found  that  the  public  still 
supported  the  war  effort  by  3  to  1. 

Secretary  Haig,  of  course,  notes  other  dis- 
tinctions between  El  Salvador  and  Vietnam. 
Pressed  on  the  question  last  week,  this  was 
his  answer 

"First  and  foremost  is  the  difference  with 
respect  to  the  strategic  importance  of  Cen- 
tral America  ...  to  the  United  States  today 
.  .  .  This  is  a  vitally  important  region  .  .  . 
The  outcome  of  the  situation  there  is  in  the 
vital  Interest  of  the  American  people  and 
must  be  so  dealt  with." 

In  other  words,  in  Haig's  opinion  the 
country  where  America  lost  57,639  lives  and 
squandered  $130  billion  was  not  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  United  States;  but  EI  Salva- 
dor is. 

And  what  is  the  ""reality"  Haig  thinks  is 
being  distorted?  In  his  view  it  is  a  case  of  ex- 
ternal aggression  against  El  Salvador.  In 
Haig's  words  (speaking  of  the  leftist  Salva- 
doran rebels):  "'They're  being  commanded, 
controlled,  and  run  externally— completely. 
They  are  being  armed  and  trained  external- 
ly, and  they  are  not  espousing  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Salvador."  There  goes  the  old 
movie  again. 

What  about  the  history  of  El  Salvador? 
What  about  the  story  of  the  14  families  that 
ran  the  place  like  a  family  farm  for  decades? 
What  about  the  supposedly  anti-communist 
Christian  Democratic  politicians  in  EH  Sal- 
vador who  have  Joined  the  rebels?  What 
about  the  accusations  that  the  army  and 
police  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  (ieaths 
and  arbitrary  violence?  The  list  of  ""what 
abouts"  could  be  a  long  one  indeed,  but  the 
movie  skips  over  those  questions,  leaves 
them  unasked— as  the  old  one  did  for  so 
long. 

Perhaps  modem  life  is  a  series  of  movies, 
some  new,  some  reruns.  While  the  Vietnam 
movie  certainly  seems  to  be  running  again 
at  times,  whoever  is  up  there  in  the  projec- 
tion booth  is  playing  with  the  machinery. 
This  time  the  movie  is  ninning  much  faster 
than  it  did  in  the  1960s. 

At  the  beginning  in  Vietnam,  only  a  few 
people  paid  much  attention.  The  networks 
didn't  start  their  half-hour  evening  news 
programs  until  1962,  well  after  the  first  U.S. 
military  advisers  took  up  the  cudgels 
against  the  Vletcong,  and  they  didn't  devote 
much  air  time  to  this  far-off  counterinsur- 
gency  effort.  Of  course  no  one  knew  then 
what  was  coming.  The  thread  was  already 
caught  in  the  pull  of  the  Vietnam  vacuum, 
but  almost  no  one  realized  it.  The  first  time 
around  this  was  a  new  movie,  and  the  plot 
had  to  unfold  one  scene  at  a  time. 

Now  everyone  thinks  they  know  how  the 
movie  ends,  and  no  one  wants  it  to  get  that 
far. 


So  the  networks  have  camera  crews  scur- 
rying around  Salvador  like  ants  on  a  picnic 
blanket.  Every  night  the  network  corre- 
spondents share  a  one-hour  satellite  '"feed" 
to  the  states— instant  communications,  not 
shipping  film  to  Hong  Kong  or  Bangkok  the 
way  they  did  in  Vietnam,  even  at  the  height 
of  the  war.  Congressional  committees  are  al- 
ready giving  administration  officials  skepti- 
cal, even  hostile,  grillings  of  a  kind  they 
didn't  get  until  late  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Government  officials  want  to  rewrite  the 
ending  to  this  movie,  too.  Privately,  it  is  reli- 
ably said,  Alexander  Haig  rules  out  the  use 
of  American  ground  forces  in  Central  Amer- 
ica as  definitively  as  any  of  the  members  of 
Congress  who  are  shouting  out  against  the 
possibility  in  public.  Professional  soldiers  at 
the  Pentagon  show  no  appetite  for  a  mili- 
tary adventure  in  the  Central  American 
mountains.  Civilian  officials  at  the  Defense 
Department  are  Impressed  by  the  profes- 
sional military's  unwillingness  to  contem- 
plate any  new  use  of  American  armed  force 
that  is  not  enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
public. 

Stop  the  movie;  we  want  to  get  off. 

There  are  many  other  differences  and 
similarities  between  El  Salvador  and  Viet- 
nam. Consider  some  differences: 

Vietnam  is  nearly  the  size  of  California, 
with  47  million  inhabitants  (including  both 
north  and  south).  El  Salvador,  the  size  of 
Massachusetts,  has  Just  3  million  citizens. 

Vietnam  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
and  it  shares  a  South  Asian  peninsula  with 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand- hardly  a 
strategic  location.  EI  Salvador  is  Just  1.400 
miles  from  Florida  and  800  miles  from  the 
Panama  Canal,  still  a  vital  link  for  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  military  logistics.  It  is 
surrounded  by  similarly  impoverished  coun- 
tries long  ruled  by  feudal  oligarchies  and 
ripe  for  insurgencies  of  their  own.  Guatema- 
la, the  biggest  and  richest  nation  in  Central 
America,  already  has  one;  Nicaragua  al- 
ready has  a  radical  leftist  regime  because  its 
insurgency  prevailed.  Cuba,  nearby,  is  eager 
to  help  leftist  rebels  in  all  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  appears  to  have  weapons  and  ma- 
teriel that  they  can  use. 

Vietnam  before  1975  was  an  artificially  di- 
vided country  whose  northern  half  was 
ruled  by  a  ruthlessly  efficient— and  nation- 
alistic—totalitarian regime.  Reunification  of 
the  country  was  the  overriding  preoccupa- 
tion of  that  regime,  wtiich  could  get  all  the 
arms  and  equipment  it  needed  from  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Vietnam's  southern 
half  was  ruled  by  a  Catholic  family  whose 
connections  to  the  United  States  were 
stronger  than  its  nationalist  credentials. 
Thanlu  to  the  superpower  patrons  of  both 
sides  and  the  large  populations  in  both 
halves  of  the  country,  the  Vietnam  war  in- 
volved hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  on 
both  sides— not  to  mention  the  Americans 
Involved. 

In  El  Salvador  there  are  only  about  32,000 
armed  troops  in  the  continuing  civil  war. 
The  leftist  Insurgents  have  friendly  almost- 
neighbors  In  Nicaragua  (they  are  separated 
by  about  30  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  70 
miles  of  Honduran  territory)  and  more  pow- 
erful friends  in  Cuba.  But  there  is  no  pros- 
pect that  a  Salvadoran  clvU  war  could  ever 
assume  the  proportions  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  soundstage  for  this  movie  Is  Just  too 
small. 


There  is  no  American  Armed  Forces  Net- 
work radio  station  in  El  Salvador,  probably 
because' there  are  only  ^Mut  50  U.S.  mili- 
tary men  in  the  country.  When  Jotm  F. 
Kennedy  entered  the  White  House  in  1961. 
there  were  already  3.200  American  advisors 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Then  ponder  other  similarities: 

The  American  government  has  committed 
itself  rhetorically  to  an  outcome  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Just  as  it  committed  itself  to  an  out- 
come in  Vietnam,  long  before  it  was  clear 
that  this  outcome  could  be  achieved.  "We 
will  do  whatever  is  prudent  and  necessary  to 
ensure  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Carib- 
bean area,"  President  Reagan  said  last 
month.  Haig  has  been  more  specific,  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  do  "whatever  Is 
necessary"  to  head  off  a  rebel  victory  in  El 
Salvador. 

It  was  the  same  in  Vietnam.  As  early  as 
the  Truman  administration,  American  pol- 
icymakers were  insisting  on  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  Indochina  to  the  United  States. 
The  TonlEin  Gulf  resolution  during  the 
Johnson  administration  formally  declared 
America's  commitment  to  stop  "aggression." 

Reading  tiirough  old  speeches  one  is  re- 
minded of  a  form  of  rhetoric  that  tias  been 
resurrected  for  £3  Salvador. 

""I  believe,  and  I  am  supported  by  some  au- 
thority, that  if  the  communists  are  not 
checked  now  the  world  can  ext>ect  to  pay  a 
greater  price  to  check  them  later."  So  said 
Lyndon  B.  Jotuison  In  January  1967,  speak- 
ing of  Vietnam. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  decisive 
battle  for  Central  America  is  under  way  in 
El  Salvador  ...  If  after  Nicaragua  El  Sal- 
vador Is  captured  by  a  violent  minority,  who 
In  Central  America  would  not  live  In  fear? 
How  long  would  It  be  before  major  strategic 
United  States  interests— the  Panama  Canal, 
sea  lanes,  oil  supplies — were  at  risk?"  So  said 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  Inter-American  affairs,  Jiut  last 
month. 

Because  Americans  like  to  act,  rhetoric 
has  not  stood  alone.  Just  as  it  didn't  In  Viet- 
nam. We  already  have  military  advisers  on 
the  scene  in  El  Salvador— though  we  have 
renamed  them  ""trainers."  Trainers,  advis- 
ers, whatever— they  are  our  tribute,  our  tan- 
gible contribution  meant  to  make  our  com- 
mitment l(x>k  good. 

Of  course  advisers  in  Vietnam  proved  in- 
adequate to  the  task  at  tiand,  a  task  that 
wasn't  carefully  measured  before  the  com- 
mitment was  made.  In  El  Salvador,  again, 
the  advisers  don't  seem  sufficient  to  stem 
the  rebel  tide.  Haig  now  bridles  at  sugges- 
tions that  with  all  the  help  we've  already 
given,  our  side  in  El  Salvador  should  have 
done  better  In  the  civil  war. 

"Nobody  had  hoped  they  would  go  any 
better,"  Haig  said  of  the  government's 
forces  in  a  recent  interview  with  The  Poet. 
"That's  the  one  tiling  I  want  do  disabuse 
you  of.  All  we  did  In  the  first  stages  of  our 
assistance  program  where  we  sent  50  guys 
and  a  few  helicopters  and  $30  million  more 
to  El  Salvador  was  to  help  to  slow  down  a 
tide  that  we  Inherited.  And  nobody  deluded 
himself  that  this  was  going  to  solve  El  Sal- 
vador .  .  ." 

Our  side  also  looks  weak  again.  In  Viet- 
nam our  side  looked  so  weak  In  1963  that 
the  United  States  encouraged  a  coup 
against  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  the  Vietnamese  pa- 
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triot  on  whose  behalf  we  made  our  original 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  That  left  us 
with  no  leader  on  our  side,  Juat  army  offi- 
cers, against  Vietnamese  nationalists  led  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  For  13  years  we  tried  to  trans- 
form those  generals  into  popular  political 
leaders,  with  no  real  success. 

In  El  Salvador  our  side  is  an  army  junta 
nominally  led  by  a  civilian  politician,  Jose 
Napolean  Ouarte.  Duarte  was  once  undeni- 
ably popular,  but  his  standing  now  seems 
problematical.  Reports  from  EH  Salvador 
suggest  that  he  may  be  ousted  after  the 
March  28  elections  (which  the  rebels  are 
boycotting  and  trying  to  subvert)  and  re- 
placed by  a  rabid  right-winger  who— is  this 
in  the  script?— got  his  start  as  an  army  offi- 
cer. 

A  final  similarity:  The  actual  situation 
"on  the  ground"  is  baffling.  EI  Salvador's 
history— like  Vietnam's— did  not  begin  the 
moment  the  United  States  took  an  intense 
interest  in  the  place.  Salvadoran  actors  are 
playing  out  a  Salvadoran  drama  that  isn't 
part  of  our  movie.  There  are  ancient  enmi- 
ties, a  well-established  social  and  economic 
order,  old  traditions  of  leadership  and  much 
else  in  El  Salvador  that  can't  be  explained 
away  by  "external  aggression."  Who  and 
what  is  our  side  fighting  for? 

Our  movie  skipped  over  these  tough,  fun- 
damental questions  in  Vietnam.  The  rerun 
is  skipping  over  them,  too. 

Walt  W.  Rostow  was  Lyndon  Johnson's 
national  security  adviser  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  is  now  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Rostow  also  sees  similari- 
ties between  Vietnam  and  El  Salvador. 

"I'm  not  an  expert  on  El  Salvador," 
Rostow  said  in  a  recent  conversation  In 
Austin.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on,  this 
moment  has  a  familiar  quality.  "It's  the 
same  bunch"  of  "left-intellectuals"  and 
Journalists  who  undermined  the  Vietnam 
war  effort  who  are  at  work  now  undermin- 
ing our  efforts  to  help  Salvador,  he  said.  "I 
fear  for  my  country,"  he  added,  complaining 
of  the  "knee-Jerk"  reaction  he  perceived  In 
the  media  that  "romanticizes  terrorists"  and 
denigrates  American  policy. 

George  Ball  sees  a  similarity  of  a  different 
kind.  "We  are  miiriny  essentially  the  same 
mistake  in  thinking  that  all  local  situations 
must  be  resolved  in  terms  of  the  East- West 
conflict,"  Ball  said.  "What's  going  on  in  Sal- 
vador is  only  tangentlally  related  to  the  So- 
viets," he  added.  "This  is  not  a  problem  that 
can  be  solved  by  militur  means.  It's  total 
nonsense  to  say  that  it  is." 

Another  perspective— the  perspective 
from  television  that  helped  create  the  old 
film— is  offered  by  Gary  Shepard  of  CBS, 
who  covered  Vietnam  and  Just  returned 
from  three  weeks  in  El  Salvador.  "The  most 
vivid  recollection  I've  got  that  ties  these  two 
stories  together  is  the  Huey  Helicopter," 
Shei3«rd  said.  In  Vietiuun  that  warhorse 
chopper  landed  beside  rice  paddles;  in  Salva- 
dor it's  siigar  cane  fields— same  helicopter. 

Does  the  local  life  and  culture  seem  as 
opaque  and  foreign  as  it  did  in  Vietnam?  "I 
think  we  have  a  better  handle  on  it  in  Salva- 
dor," he  replied.  He  said  it  wasn't  too  hard 
to  see  how  years  of  oligarchic  nile  by  a  few 
families  had  helped  radicalize  the  peasantry 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  civil  war. 

"It  really  is  a  civil  uprising  to  a  great 
degree  ...  a  pure  version  of  a  civil  war," 
Shepard  said.  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union 
can't  be  helping  very  much,  he  added. 

According  to  Shepard,  the  Insurgents  are 
better  at  public  relations  than  the  govern- 


ment. Whereas  It  is  easy  to  visit  rebel  forces, 
interview  their  commanders  and  watch 
them  in  action,  the  Salvadoran  army  doesn't 
accomodate  the  TV  crews,  he  said. 

Is  CBS  ki  New  York  receptive  to  material 
from  El  Salvador?  Oh,  yes.  Shepard  replied, 
they  took  everything  he  could  send  during  a 
recent  three-week  assignment.  The  network 
still  likes  -bang-bang"  (this  is,  battlefield) 
coverage,  as  it  did  in  Vietnam,  he  said,  "but 
they  want  bang-bang  with  a  message"— ex- 
planations of  what's  really  going  on  on  the 
ground. 

Gen.  Samuel  V.  Wilson  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  Vietnam  war  in  its  early  stages.  Later  he 
was  the  U.S.  military  attache  In  Moscow. 
Later  still  he  was  director  of  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency.  He's  now  retired  In  Rice, 
Va. 

"We  sort  of  came  wretching  and  vomiting 
out  of  our  Vietnam  experience  saying  'Never 
Again!' "  Wilson  said  the  other  day.  "We've 
sort  of  spooked  ourselves." 

Like  Secretary  Halg,  Wilson  believes  that 
America's  vital  interests  are  more  clearly  at 
risk  in  Central  America  than  they  ever  were 
In  Vietnam.  He  thinks  that  despite  Vietnam. 
Americans  could  be  persuaded  to  support 
"reasonable  stejTs  in  this  area"  to  secure 
those  interests,  provided  they  understood 
what  was  involved. 

"But  I  don't  see  evidence  that  we  learned 
a  helluva  lot  from  our  exjjerlence  In  South- 
east Asia."  Wilson  said.  'The  main  lesson  he 
learned.  Wilson  went  on,  is  that  a  man  in 
one  of  these  third-world  countries  racked  by 
internal  strife  "has  got  to  be  able  to  see 
fairly  clearly  what  his  options  are  ...  If  he 
sacrifices  himself,  what  are  his  possible 
gains?" 

The  man  in  the  rice  paddy,  like  the  man 
in  the  sugar  cane  field,  wants  security, 
social  Justice,  educational  opportunity  for 
his  children,  rudimentary  health  care  and 
some  basic  economic  opportunity,  Wilson 
suggested,  "You  have  to  look  at  your  pro- 
grams and  see  how  well  you  satisfy  these 
five,"  he  said.  "You  start  dealing  with  these 
first." 

Americans  are  too  quick  to  make  others' 
problems  their  own,  Wilson  remarked. 
"Hell,  this  is  a  much  bigger  problem  for 
Mexico  than  it  is  for  us."  He  suggested  the 
United  States  encourage  Mexico  to  take  Ini- 
tiatives in  EI  Salvador  that  we  could  endorse 
and  support.  "We'd  be  so  much  better  off 
getting  somebody  else  into  this  instead  of 
playing  the  dominant  Yankee  role  from  the 
North." 

Secretary  Halg  has  already  looked  ahead 
to  the  end  of  the  movie.  He  does  not  see  a 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel:  he  sees  refu- 
gees. 

"Just  think  what  the  level  [of  illegal  Cen- 
tral American  immigration  into  the  United 
States]  might  be."  Halg  said  recently,  "if 
the  radicalization  of  this  hemisphere  con- 
tinues with  the  only  alternative  a  totalitar- 
ian model  in  one  state  after  the  other.  Why, 
it  will  make  the  C^ban  influx  look  like 
chUd's  play." 

Will  there  also  be  boat  people?  Please, 
somebody  change  the  script. 


Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  I  want  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  first  day  of  what  has  been  pre- 
sented as  the  last  negotiating  session 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  before 
signatures  are  to  be  attached  to  this 
treaty  in  Caracas.  Venezuela,  in  the 
fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  treaty  is  funda- 
mentally flawed.  It  does  not  represent 
the  best  interests  or  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. This  treaty  as  drafted  would 
create  an  entity  much  stronger  than 
the  United  Nations. 

It  would  create  an  international 
seabed  authority  which  would  not 
only  make  laws  but  would  control  two- 
thirds  of  the  Earth's  surface.  Quite 
simply,  we  would  be  giving  up  the 
right  to  explore  two-thirds  of  the 
Earth's  surface  without  firing  a  shot. 

In  this  international  seabed  author- 
ity, in  the  Assembly,  each  country  has 
one  vote.  Our  country  has  no  veto.  We 
have  received  no  guarantee  of  a  seat 
on  any  important  conunlttee  in  this 
particular  international  seabed  au- 
thority. The  orientation  is  toward  the 
Third  World  and  the  Communist  bloc. 

Under  this  treaty  we  would  not  have 
unfettered  access  to  deep  ocean  bed 
minerals.  There  would  be  a  mandatory 
technology  transfer  provision  in  this 
particular  treaty.  There  would  be  pro- 
duction ceilings.  There  would  be  anti- 
monopoly  provisions.  To  top  It  all  off, 
the  United  States  would  end  up  fund- 
ing 25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  inter- 
national seabed  authority. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  should 
be  lost  at  sea.  This  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  coimtry  and  our  efforts 
as  a  country  should  be  placed  toward 
the  Reciprocating  States  Agreement 
which  is  currently  a  law  and  some- 
thing that  will  be  ratified  by  our  coun- 
try, as  I  imderstand  it.  this  week. 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY  IS 
FLAWED 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  MARY 
LEE  DUNCAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  Mary  Lee  Duncan: 

FnauAKT  25, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nnu.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  Ou  Houte, 
Room  H-20S,  Capitol, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Spkakxr:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  1/50), 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
that  this  afternoon  I  was  served  with  a  sub- 
poena to  testify  in  a  case  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  am  to  appear  on  Friday,  March  Sth  at 
9:30   a.m.,   at   the   United   States   District 
Court  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  Lex  Dubcam  . 


March  8,  1982 

DUBIOUS  ARMS  PACKAGE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dkrwinski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  especially  concerned 
over  the  possible  sale  to  Jordan  of  F- 
16  fighter  bombers  and  I-Hawk  mis- 
siles because  of  the  foreign  policy 
questions  it  raises  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  overall  arms  balance  in  the 
Middle  East.  Therefore,  I  have  written 
to  Secretary  of  E>efense  Weinberger  to 
express  my  opinion  that  it  is  essential 
that  interested  Members  of  Congress 
be  consulted  before  an  attempt  is 
made  to  ramrod  this  dubious  arms 
package  to  Jordan  through  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  insert  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Washhigtom.  D.C,  March  8,  1982. 
Eon.  Caspar  WnmaROiR. 
Secretary  ofDeferue, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Skrrary:  This  is  to  express 
my  great  concern  over  the  possible  sale  of 
F-16  fighter  bombers  and  I-HAWK  missiles 
to  Jordan  because  of  its  geopolitical,  mili- 
tary and  economic  consequences  and  the 
questions  it  raises  about  the  credibility  of 
V£.  policies  in  the  Middle  East. 

Jordan  has  been  demonstrating  an  in- 
creasingly erratic  foreign  policy  since  it 
clearly  is  susceptible  to  pressure  from  the 
FLO  and  radical  Arab  governments  such  as 
Syria.  The  government  of  Jordan  should  re- 
slize  it  has  far  more  to  fear  from  Arab  ex- 
tremists acting  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  despots  such  as  Assad  and  Qadhafi 
than  it  does  from  Israel.  However,  Jordan 
has  not  shown  any  progressive  attitude  or 
willingneas  to  reach  any  understanding  or 
accommodation  with  Israel.  Jordan  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  participate  in  the  Camp 
David  Accords  or  recogn^  the  fact  that 
Israel  has  lived  up  to  the  Accords  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  One  only  hss  to  look 
at  the  tragic  situation  in  Lebanon  to  see  the 
Syrian-FLO  destructive  presence.  This  ongo- 
ing tragedy  in  Lebanon  should  have  a  sober- 
ing effect  on  Jordan's  foreign  policy.  In  con- 
trast, the  government  of  Israel  has  demon- 
strated by  its  actions  concern  over  the 
future  of  the  Christian  communities  in  Leb- 
anon. 

Therefore,  given  the  many  scars  left  in 
Congress  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministration handled  the  sale  of  AW  ACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  ongoing  concern 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  with 
regard  to  the  validity  of  that  sale,  it  is  es- 
sential that  interested  and  knowledgeable 
Members  of  Congress  be  consulted  before 
an  attempt  is  made  to  ramrod  a  dubious 
arms  package  to  Jordan  through  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  DxRWUtsKi, 

Member  of  Congreas.9 
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CAN  YOU  AFFORD  A  PLACE  TO 
LIVE  IN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hardly  anybody  can  afford  a  place  to 
live  in  today.  The  cost  of  mortgage  In- 
terest is  excruciatingly  high,  which 
shuts  all  but  a  few  out  of  the  market 
for  new  homes.  Only  a  third  as  many 
new  homes  are  l>eing  built  today  as 
were  built  in  1977.  What  few  homes 
are  being  built  are  not  being  sold. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  homes  built 
last  year  have  not  sold,  and  that  was  a 
year  in  which  new  home  starts  were  at 
depression  levels. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find— or  afford— a 
place  to  rent,  either.  Apartment  con- 
struction is  off  by  50  percent  from  the 
1977  level.  Even  though  vacancies  are 
practically  nonexistent,  apartment 
construction  remains  low. 

The  savings  and  loan  industry, 
which  powers  the  housing  business,  is 
in  desperate  trouble.  The  savings 
people  want  $10  billion  to  keep  sick  in- 
stitutions afloat;  economists  think 
that  1.000  or  more  savings  and  loans 
will  go  out  of  business  without  some 
kind  of  Federal  intervention.  With  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry  sick,  mort- 
gage money  is  scarce. 

As  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, my  responsibility  is  to  find 
some  way  to  ease  the  sickness  of  the 
housing  industry.  Everybody  from 
liunberjacks  to  real  estate  salespeople 
are  hurting.  Anybody  who  wants  to 
build,  buy,  or  sell  a  home  is  frustrated. 

Last  week  I  offered  a  new  housing 
blU  intended  to  lift  some  of  the  gloom 
and  make  housing  more  affordable. 

An  important  part  of  my  bill  is  a 
program  for  affordable  rental  housing. 
I  would  make  available  a  flexible  grant 
to  local  sponsors  of  affordable  rental 
housing.  To  get  the  most  efficient  type 
of  program  possible,  project  sponsors 
could  get  Federal  aid  in  almost  any 
form,  from  an  outright  capital  grant 
to  a  loan.  My  bill,  H.R.  5731.  encour- 
ages l(x»d  governments  to  make  contri- 
butions like  land  donations  to  keep 
the  cost  of  the  units  low.  To  qualify 
for  aid.  the  sponsor  would  have  to 
agree  to  rent  one-fifth  of  the  apart- 
ments to  low-income  persons.  The  rest 
would  be  available  for  people  of  mod- 
erate Incomes,  whose  only  real  need  is 
for  a  place  to  rent  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

H.R.  5731  also  provides  for  fimds  to 
finance  homes  for  sale.  It  would  make 
subsidies  available  to  home  buyers 
whose  income  is  slightly  above  aver- 
age— people  who  could  finance  a  home 
if  interest  rates  were  at  a  reasonable 
level. 

Altogether,  the  bill  would  make 
available  up  to  175,000  units  of  afford- 
able housing  for  rent  or  sale.  This 
would  boost  home  construction  sub- 
stantially in  the  coming  year. 

This  biU  reaffirms  the  historic  na- 
tional commitment  to  providing -a  safe, 
decent,  affordable  home  for  every  citi- 
zen. It  is  not  extravagant:  The  eco- 
nomic benefits  will  far  outweigh  the 


costs.  The  cost  of  the  program  would 
be  no  greater  than  current  Federal 
outlays  for  housing,  which  have  been 
greatly  reduced  from  previous  levels. 

The  Reagan  administration  does  not 
want  to  provide  any  new  Federal  as- 
sistance for  housing  production.  In 
fact,  the  President  aims  to  cut  46,000 
homes  out  of  existing  Federal  commit- 
ments. Yet  history  shows  that  no 
nation,  not  even  ours,  has  been  able  to 
meet  aU  its  housing  needs  without  a 
national  commitment  and  an  effective 
national  housing  program.  Ironically, 
the  Reagan  administration's  drive  to 
dismantle  America's  housing  programs 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
homes  is  reaching  an  historic  high.  We 
are  faced  with  a  real  threat  that  the 
Nation's  ability  to  house  itself  wiU  de- 
cline sharply  at  the  very  time  when 
the  housing  Industry  ought  to  be 
reaching  its  greatest  strength. 

An  example  of  the  dismantling  proc- 
ess is  that  the  administration  wants  to 
kill  5,000  new  units  of  subsidized  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly— which  supposedly 
is  the  one  assisted  housing  program 
that  the  President  supports.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  also  trying  to  pull  back 
thousands  of  commitments  on  subsi- 
dized single-family  homes,  in  the  sec- 
tion 235  program,  on  the  pretext  that 
the  units  were  not  completed  on  time. 
Construction  delays  are  understand- 
able in  a  year  when  the  Nation  has 
Just  endured  its  worst  winter  in  histo- 
ry. The  Nation  also  needs  affordable 
homes,  and  it  is  unconscionable  that 
the  administration  is  trying  to  elimi- 
nate tens  of  thousands  of  section  235 
low-cost  housing  at  a  time  when  build- 
ers are  desperate,  very  few  buyers  are 
able  to  afford  today's  incredible  inter- 
est costs,  and  imemployment  in  the 
construction  industry  is  running  ramp- 
ant. 

In  the  past  SO  years,  thanks  to  such 
Federal  help  as  FHA  insurance,  low- 
rent  public  housing,  and  incentives  to 
build,  this  has  become  a  Nation  of 
well-housed  people,  the  best  housed 
people  in  the  world.  The  Federal  help 
has  been  essential,  and  it  has  paid  far 
more  economic  benefits  than  it  ever 
cost.  For  example.  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance has  not  cost  the  Government 
a  dime:  It  has,  in  fact,  turned  a  <m 
billion  profit. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  aban- 
don our  commitment  to  housing.  The 
need  for  a  positive  Federal  policy  has 
never  been  greater.  The  program  I  in- 
troduced in  the  House  last  week  is  con- 
structive and  workable,  one  that  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  imraveling  the 
dilemma  that  today  has  trapped  every- 
one who  needs  a  home,  or  is  trying  to 
make  a  living  building  or  selling 
homes,  along  with  all  those  who 
supply  the  brick,  glass,  lumber,  and 
myriad  other  In^edlents  of  housing, 
from  appliances  to  shingles.  If  we  do 
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not  solve  the  housing  dilemma. 
nobody  will  be  able  to  afford  a  home, 
except  the  very  rich.* 


March  8,  1982 


EQUALITY  AND  FAIRNESS:  BACK 
TO  METHUSELAH? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
follow  my  remarks  on  the  distribution 
of  income  and  wealth  in  America  given 
before  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  celebration,  sponsored  by 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  in 
Washington  on  March  6: 

Equautt  Aifo  Fairkiss:  Back  to 

Mkthusklah? 

(Remarks    of    Representative    HxmtY    S. 

Rzcss  of  Wisconsin  at  ADA  FDR  Memori- 
al. Washington.  D.C..  Mar.  6,  1982) 

Fifty  yean  a«o,  when  FDR  was  elected 
President,  the  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was 
to  combat  the  three  pUlarti  of  Hooverism— 
trickle-down  economics,  the  idea  of  an  impo- 
tent federal  government,  and  an  almost 
mjnrtlcal  belief  in  gold. 

Herbert  Hoover  believed  deeply  in  trlcUe- 
down  economics.  As  he  said,  "The  sole  func- 
tion of  government  is  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  favorable  to  the  beneficial 
development  of  private  enterprise."  Aided 
by  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew 
Mellon,  huge  tax  cuts  were  given  the 
wealthy.  As  lianker  Frank  D.  Vanderllp  said 
at  the  time,  "Capital  kept  too  much  and 
labor  did  not  have  enough  to  buy  Its  share 
of  things." 

In  his  acceptance  speech  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  In  1932,  FDR  met  the  trickle- 
down  theory  head  on: 

"The  theory  of  government  that  helps  a 
favored  few  and  hopes  that  some  of  their 
prosperity  will  leak  through  to  labor,  to  the 
farmer,  to  the  small  businessman  has  been 
discredited." 

Hoover  also  held  that  the  problems  of  the 
unemployed  should  be  left  to  private  char- 
ity and  local  government: 

"This  is  not  an  issue  as  to  whether  people 
shall  go  hungry  or  cold  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  solely  a  question  of  the  best  method  by 
which  hunger  and  cold  shall  be  prevented. 
It  la  a  question  as  to  whether  the  American 
people,  on  one  hand,  will  maintain  the  spirit 
of  charity  and  mutual  self-help  through  vol- 
untary giving  and  the  resi>onsibility  of  local 
government  as  distinguished,  on  the  other 
band,  from  appropriations  out  of  the  Feder- 
al Treasury  for  such  purposes." 

A  third  Herbert  Hoover  article  of  faith 
was  gold  as  the  rescuer  of  his  collapsed 
economy.  Declaring  that  gold  is  a  metal  "en- 
shrined in  human  instincts  for  over  ten 
thousand  years,"  he  boasted  of  having  saved 
the  gold  standard  in  early  1932:  "Never  was 
our  Nation  in  greater  peril." 

Today,  fifty  years  later,  we  find  Ronald 
Reagan  doing  a  replay  on  Herbert  Hoover. 

Trickle-down  is  now  called  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. In  the  words  of  its  chief  theologian, 
George  OUder  "Forget  the  idea  of  overcom- 
ing inequality  by  redistribution  ...  A  suc- 
cessful economy  depends  on  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  rich." 

The  second  pillar  of  Hooverism  is  also 
bom  again.  Reagan's  New  Federalism  holds 
that  if  only  the  churches  would  take  care  of 
the  poor,  "our  welfare  problem  would  be 


solved,"  and  that  children's  aid  and  food 
stamps  should  be  turned  over  to  the  states. 

The  final  link  between  the  economics  of 
Hoover  and  the  economics  of  Reagan- 
gold— was  put  into  place  only  last  month. 
Before  tie  Qold  Conunlssion,  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Regan  and  Economic  Advisers  Wei- 
denbaum  and  Jordan  chose  this  time  of 
crisis  to  bring  gold  to  the  rescue.  These  gen- 
tlemen propose  the  creation  of  a  gold  coin 
to  t>e  sold  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  to  be  -exempt  from  all  capital  gains 
taxes,  thus  giving  gold  speculators  a  free 
ride. 

I  present  this  comptuison  of  Hoover  and 
Reagan  not  to  compare  the  twin  disasters 
they  have  achieved— ten  million  unem- 
ployed, widespread  bankruptcies,  and 
mounting  human  misery. 

I  am  mainly  interested  in  looking  at  the 
distribution  of  income  and  wealth  in  this 
country,  what  has  happened  to  the  Ideal  of 
equality  and  fairness  In  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  where  we  are  heading  today. 

So  let  us  look  at  history. 

Back  in  1929  the  top  20  percent  of  Ameri- 
can families  enjoyed  54.4  percent  of  the 
Income,  with  the  remaining  45.6  percent 
spread  among  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  a 
nation. 

Through  FDR,  and  Harry  Truman,  and 
Ike,  and  JFK,  and  right  up  until  1967,  the 
overall  size  of  the  American  pie,  and  the 
shares  of  the  bottom  80  percent,  both  im- 
proved markedly.  Federal  responsibility  for 
jobs  and  economic  growth,  the  progressive 
income  tax,  and  low  interest  rates  surely 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Thus,  from 
1929  to  1967.  the  share  of  the  top  20  percent 
declined  from  54.4  percent  to  43.4  percent, 
with  the  lower  four-fifths  picking  up  these 
extra  billions.  Incidentally,  this  enlarged 
middle  class  provided  the  savings  and  invest- 
ment that  was  needed  for  growth. 

With  steady  growth  and  improved  distri- 
bution, the  United  States  managed  to  hold 
together  during  depression  and  war. 
Progress  toward  economic  equality— not  ab- 
solute equality,  surely,  but  at  least  the 
avoidance  of  extremes— went  hand  in  hand 
with  progress  toward  political  equality  and 
social  equality. 

Then,  In  1967,  something  happened.  That 
something  was  the  Vietnam  War.  and  thus 
guns-plus-butter  economic  mistakes  which 
led  to  the  years  of  stagnation,  with  alternat- 
ing unemployment  and  Inflation,  that  have 
bedeviled  us  ever  since.  All  during  the  1970s 
wages  of  the  average  worker  lagged  behind 
inflation.  Middle-class  people  were  not  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  tax  loopholes  of 
the  rich. 

Thus  moderate-income  people  found  their 
income  shares  declining  by  several  points, 
whereas  the  top  one-fifth  recouped  some  of 
their  early  losses,  rising  from  43.4  percent  In 
1967  to  45.2  percent  in  1978,  the  latest  year 
for  which  we  have  figures. 

Since  1978,  the  disparity  of  incomes  has 
grown  worse.  Consimier  prices  have  even 
farther  outstripped  average  weekly  earn- 
ings. And  for  the  affluent,  dividend  Income, 
interest  Income,  executive  compensation, 
perks  in  the  form  of  entertainment  allow- 
ances, club  dues,  company  cars,  stock  op- 
tions, have  all  skyrocketed. 

As  a  result  of  this  backsliding,  the  United 
States  is  today  at  close  to  the  bottom,  in 
terms  of  inequality,  of  the  leading  industri- 
alized democracies.  West  Germany,  Canada, 
Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  all  have 
more  equal  Income  distribution  than  the 
United  States.  Only  France  for  a  while  was 
worse  tlian  we,  and  the  new  French  govern- 


ment is  presently  leaving  us  in  bottom 
place,  in  the  cellar. 

And  now,  enter  the  economic  program  of 
Ronald  Reagan.  While  we  sit  here,  the  most 
abrupt  and  radical  redistribution  toward  in- 
equality of  wealth  and  income  In  history  is 
taking  place. 

The  Reagan  program  achieves  this  by  its 
spending  program,  its  tax  program,  its  mon- 
etary program,  its  regulatory  program,  and 
its  nondiscrimination  program. 

We  can  see  the  radical  redistributive  effec- 
tives of  Reaganlsm  on  every  s'de: 

1.  In  expenditures,  all  the  time-tested  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  are  drastically  cut— med- 
icaid, food  stamps,  school  lunches,  housing, 
energy  assistance,  legal  services,  pneumonia 
Immunization,  neighborhood  programs, 
compensatory  education,  daycare,  public 
service  Jobs.  Other  sharp  casualties  are  pro- 
grams of  particular  interest  to  middle-class 
groups— passenger  rail,  mass  transit,  clean 
air  and  water,  student  loans,  public  televi- 
sion, the  arts  and  humanities,  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

While  it  is  true  that  military  spending  will 
be  sharply  increased,  this  will  be  of  little 
economic  help  to  the  average  American. 
Military  Industries  tend  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  Sunbelt,  and  to  be  capital-intensive 
rather  than  labor-intensive.  And  military 
spending  is  particularly  inflationary  be- 
cause, unlilce  the  production  of  civilian 
goods,  it  creates  no  purchaseable  commodi- 
ty to  satisfy  the  money  demand  of  the  work- 
ers and  managers  who  make  the  military 
hardware. 

2.  In  tax  policy,  the  few  pennies  of  reduc- 
tion the  average  taxpayer— those  with 
present  taxable  incomes  of  (15,000— 
$35,000— will  get  from  Kemp-Roth  will  be 
more  than  swallowed  by  inflationary  brack- 
et creep,  and  by  the  continued  increases  In 
the  social  security  payroll  tax. 

Meanwhile,  the  affluent  will  do  splendidly 
as  the  "heroes  of  economic  life",  in  George 
GUder's  plutse.  A  family  with  an  income  of 
(150,000  will  find  ite  marginal  rate  drops 
from  64  to  49  percent  by  1984.  Already  in 
effect  are  reductions  in  the  top  bracket  on 
unearned  income  from  70  to  50  percent,  and 
of  the  maximum  tax  rate  on  capital  gains 
from  28  to  20  percent.  Half  of  all  capital 
gains  are  received  by  the  top  1.3  percent  of 
taxpayers,  half  of  all  dividends  by  the  top 
1.4  percent. 

As  President  Reagan  shifts  former  federal 
social  programs  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  tax  burden  will  shift  from  the 
progressive  federal  income  tax  to  the  regres- 
sive state  and  local  property  taxes  on  the 
homeowner  and  sales  taxes  on  the  con- 
sumer, Iwth  tough  on  average  income  fami- 
lies. 

As  Scott  Fitzgerald  once  remarked,  it  Is 
l>etter  to  be  rich  than  poor.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  under  the  Reagan  tax  program. 
Added  to  the  vast  array  of  existing  loop- 
holes for  the  rich,  are  new  goodies  for  the 
receivers  of  dividends,  for  those  who  buy 
All-Savers  certificates,  for  the  expanded 
IRA. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  86  percent  of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  go 
to  over-(20,000  a  year  families,  while  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  spending  cuts  will  be  taken 
from  imder-120,000  families. 

The  corporate  income  tax,  and  the  estate 
and  gift  tax,  have  been  largely  done  away 
with. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country 
has  been  even  more  unequal  than  the  distri- 
bution of  income.  With  the  radical  reduc- 
tions in  individual  and  corporate  income 
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taxes,  and  of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  the  dis- 
parities of  wealth  will  become  greater. 

3.  In  monetary  policy,  the  super-high  in- 
terest rates  of  Reaganomics  foster  greater 
Inequality  of  income  and  wealth  as  surely  as 
his  spending  and  tax  programs. 

The  Reagan  administration  blames  the 
present  ruinous  level  of  interest  rates  on  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  Federal  Reserve 
blames  the  administration. 

Both  are  right.  But  that  is  small  comfort 
to  the  unemployed  men  and  women,  and  the 
bankrupted  businesses,  that  are  falling 
victim  to  the  Reagan  tight-money  policy. 

Like  dividends,  interest  income  is  also 
highly  skewed  toward  upper-income  people. 
The  top  24  percent  of  taxpayers  get  50  per- 
cent of  interest  payments,  the  top  3  percent, 
21  percent. 

These  disparities  are  obvious  when  you 
look  at  who  borrows  and  who  lends.  Moder- 
ate-income people  borrow  heavily  for  home 
mortgages,  consumer  goods,  doctor  bills  and 
education.  And  upper-income  groups, 
having  the  money  to  lend,  naturally  do  most 
of  the  lending. 

4.  In  regulatory  policy,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's shoddy  effort  to  get  rid  of  regula- 
tory protection  is  also  going  to  worsen  in- 
equality. Breadwinners  who  grow  ill  of  black 
lung  disease  or  who  die  in  an  accident  on  an 
unsafe  shop  floor  are  headed  for  involun- 
tary poverty  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. When  we  tear  up  programs  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  of  clean  air  and  water,  we 
condemn  millions  not  only  to  physical  harm 
but  to  growing  poverty. 

5.  A  fifth  contributor  to  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  Income  and  wealth  is  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's attack  on  efforts  to  end  dis- 
crimination against  blacks  and  women. 
Whether  by  the  sleazy  decision  to  exempt 
racist  institutions  from  taxation,  or  by 
abandonment  of  the  fight  for  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  what  hurts  blacks  and 
women  hurts  the  drive  for  equality  overall. 

There  you  have  it— a  concerted  radical 
drive  backward  toward  greater  inequality, 
toward  Hoover,  toward  Methuselah. 

Unless  we  check  it.  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, the  minorities  will  be  ground  to  the 
breaking  point.  Unless  we  check  it.  modest- 
income  people  will  run  out  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  needed  to  turn  the  economy's 
wheels.  Unless  we  check  it,  we  are  courting 
the  violence  that  comes  when  whole  classes 
feel  themselves  endangered. 

FDR  said:  "The  test  is  not  whether  we 
add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
have  enough.  It  is  whether  we  provide 
enough  for  those  who  have  too  little." 

We  need  another  FDR.* 


FARM  ECONOMY  IS  IN  A 
DEPRESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Higrtower) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  September,  32  percent  of  the  farm 
loans  In  Texas  were  delinquent,  35  per- 
cent of  my  area,  the  13th  Congression- 
al District.  The  January  1,  1982,  figure 
shows  around  80  percent  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  farm  pro- 
gram loans  in  my  district  are  delin- 
quent, 69  percent  statewide.  If  80  per- 
cent being  delinquent  is  not  serious,  I 
do  not  know  what  is  serious.  I  have 
been  told  so  many  times  that  I  cannot 


stand  to  hear  it  that  the  inefficient 
farmers  are  the  ones  in  trouble.  That 
we  need  to  get  rid  of  inefficient  farm- 
ers. I  am  telling  this  House  today  that 
80  percent  of  the  farmers  with  Farm- 
ers Home  loans  in  my  area  are  not  in- 
efficient. Most  of  the  inefficient  farm- 
ers went  imder  in  1978.  1979,  1980. 
They  are  gone. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  lose  80  percent.  It  does  mean 
that  the  entire  farm  economy  is  in  a 
depression.  Farm  Income,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  not 
top  the  $19  billion  figure  that  we  have 
for  the  past  2  years.  Several  respected 
agricultural  economists  are  predicting 
a  net  farm  Income  of  $14  billion  this 
year. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture what  we  can  do  to  improve  the 
situation,  and  the  response  is  that 
things  always  improve.  I  hope  so.  I 
pray  every  day  that  we  are  going  to 
see  a  turnaround  that  this  entire  coun- 
try needs.  I  cannot  Just  sit  and  hope. 
My  people  did  not  elect  me  to  sit  and 
hope  that  some  other  country  will 
have  bad  crops  and  our  prices  will  im- 
prove. 

I  am  going  to  do  everything  possible 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
fund  the  revolving  credit  fimd  to  help 
us  win  back  markets  lost  to  other 
countries  because  they  do  make  credit 
available.  We  have  lost  significant  for- 
eign markets  that  used  to  be  ours.  The 
dollar  value  of  our  exports  may  very 
well  go  down  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  5  years.  We  need  to  be  selling 
our  products,  not  Just  sitting  and  wait- 
ing for  someone  to  caU  on  us. 

I  am  working  with  Congressman 
Charles  Stekholm.  of  Texas,  on  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  farmers  to  use  all 
of  the  marketing  tools  available  to  use 
the  loan,  the  reserve,  to  use  acreage 
set  aside  to  try  and  improve  the  prices. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  increase  the  loan  levels  for 
the  different  commodities  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  to  raise  the  price  floor,  and 
second,  to  reduce  the  budget  exposure 
of  the  tax  dollar  between  the  loan  and 
the  target  price. 

The  final  result  must  be  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  to  accept  that  there 
is  a  very  real  problem  that  is  not  going 
to  go  away  by  pretending  that  it  does 
not  exist.  Interest  rates  are  killing  the 
farmer,  the  businessman,  the  home- 
builder,  the  Federal  budget.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  little  bigger  than  that,  like 
one  of  the  farmers  from  my  district 
told  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
other  night  in  Lubbock,  if  I  did  not 
have  the  principal  to  pay  back,  the  in- 
terest would  not  be  near  the  problem 
that  it  is  today. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  any  farmers 
left,  we  must  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ing on  the  farm.  In  1981,  Farmers 
Home  loaned  farmers  in  Texas  $75 
million  under  the  economic  emergency 
program.  A  program  with  $600  million 


in  it  that  the  administration  is  not 
using  as  of  today.  In  1981  Farmers 
Hon>e  loaned  farmers  in  Texas  $492.9 
million  under  the  disaster  emergency 
loan  program.  We  had  good  crops  in 
Texas  this  past  year  so  there  will  not 
be  any  money  to  speak  of  loaned 
imder  this  program  for  the  1982  crop 
year.  Finally,  we  had  $79  million 
loaned  under  the  operating  loan  pro- 
gram in  1981.  there  is  $102  million 
available  this  year.  The  banks  are  not 
able  to  take  back  most  of  these  farm- 
ers. There  is  not  anywhere  to  go.  If 
things  do  get  better  ultimately  many 
farmers  will  not  be  around  to  enjoy  it. 


n  1215 

IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  THE 
HOUSE  COULD  DO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  again  today  has  met  in  a  pro 
forma  session,  which  in  effect  says  to 
the  American  people  that  we  have  no 
serious  business  to  conduct  at  this 
time  and  that  we  have  had  no  serious 
business  to  conduct  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  begin  to  focus  on 
this  procedure  and  should  begin  to 
focus  on  the  fact  that  here  in  this 
House,  we  have  met  day  after  day  in 
pro  forma  sessions  or  in  very  short  ses- 
sions, doing  next  to  nothing. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
some  things  this  Houise  could  be  doing. 
There  are  issues  that  we  could  be 
taking  up,  issues  that  we  have  been 
told  for  years  around  here  that  we  Just 
do  not  have  the  time  to  consider. 

Very  often  when  some  of  us  have 
suggested,  for  example,  the  school 
prayer  issue  ought  to  be  addressed  on 
this  floor,  we  are  told  that,  well,  we 
have  pressing  legislative  business  and 
we  Just  cannot  get  to  that,  or  that 
when  we  say  that  busing  should  be  ad- 
dressed on  this  floor,  we  are  told,  no, 
there  are  Just  too  many  other  things 
cramming  the  calendar.  We  cannot  get 
to  that,  or  when  we  suggest  that  dis- 
criminatory quotas  might  be  some- 
thing that  this  House  should  take  a 
position  on  and  that  we  ought  to 
debate— no,  we  cannot  get  to  that, 
either,  liecause  we  Just  do  not  have  the 
time,  or  when  we  suggest  that  one  way 
of  getting  at  crime  might  be  to  have 
the  death  penalty  put  on  certain  class- 
es of  Federal  crimes,  we  are  told,  well, 
that  is  something  also  that  we  Just  do 
not  have  the  time  to  address. 

Well,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
right  now  we  do  have  the  time.  We 
have  shown  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year  that  we  do  have  the  time. 

Now,  I  am  admonished  when  I  bring 
this  up  on  the  floor  that.  well,  we  have 
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got  to  follow  the  regular  procedures  of 
the  House.  These  bills  that  we  are  dis- 
cuning  Just  are  not  ready  to  be 
brought  out. 

Well,  that  raises  another  question.  I 
wonder  why  they  are  not  ready  to  be 
brought  out.  For  instance,  a  balanced 
budget  bill  was  put  Into  the  hopper  of 
this  House  and  went  to  committee  on 
January  5,  1981.  It  has  been  sitting 
around  for  more  than  a  year  waiting 
for  some  kind  of  action  on  it. 

The  school  prayer  amendment  was 
introduced  on  January  16,  1981,  and 
yet  it  still  has  not  been  brought  out 
under  the  regular  procedures  of  the 
House. 

Busing,  that  issue  which  has  been 
addressed  in  the  other  body,  was  first 
introduced  in  this  body  in  committee 
on  January  S.  1981.  It  has  been  more 
than  a  year  and  we  have  not  addressed 
it  under  the  regular  procedures. 

Antiquota  legislation.  January  5, 
1981.  more  than  a  year. 

The  death  penalty.  January  5,  1981, 
more  than  a  year  that  these  things 
have  been  aroxmd,  they  could  be  ad- 
dressed and  yet  we  are  here  on  the 
floor.  We  are  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  meet  in  pro  forma  sessions  and  we 
are  not  going  to  cover  those  Issues. 

What  happens  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  we  find  out  that  those  issues,  be- 
cause they  are  so  important,  have  to 
come  up  imder  irregular  procedures. 
Those  of  us  who  feel  strongly  about 
them  bring  them  up  under  appropria- 
tion bills  or  authorization  biUs  and 
then  again  we  are  admonished  that, 
well,  again,  this  is  not  the  proper  way 
to  address  that  issue.  You  ought  not  to 
bring  that  issue  up  under  these  kinds 
of  procediires.  We  ought  to  face  these 
issues  face  forward,  straight  up, 
debate  them  on  the  merits  of  the 
issue. 

Well,  that  is  what  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  we  ought  to  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  addressing  them 
right  now  while  we  have  the  time. 

For  example,  even  if  we  want  to 
follow  the  regular  procedures  of  this 
House,  we  do  not  want  to  resort  to 
going  Into  the  committees  and  asking 
them  to  speed  up  a  bill  so  that  we  can 
have  it  here  on  the  floor. 

The  busing  proposal  was  passed  by 
the  other  body  and  is  just  sitting  and 
waiting  for  this  House  to  take  it  up, 
and  yet  we  understand  that  the  Chair 
may  decide  to  hold  that  bill  and  not 
bring  it  up  on  the  floor. 

What  I  am  saying  is.  all  right,  here 
we  are  meeting  in  pro  forma  session. 
The  Chair  Is  holding  very  important 
legislation.  We  could  be  addressing 
that  right  here  today  on  this  floor. 

Well,  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that 
we  are  going  to  have  all  these  impor- 
tuit  Issues.  We  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  other  important  issues  facing  this 
House  and  they  are  going  to  get 
Jammed  up  just  before  a  recess  or  Jiist 
before  adjournment,  just  like  we  have 


always  done  here  over  the  last  several 
years.  That  means  that  we  are  going 
to  get  some  awful  bad  legislation 
Jammed  through  this  House  on  the 
idea  that^e  have  got  to  act  because  it 
is  an  emergency.  We  are  going  to  be 
told  that,  well,  you  Just  have  got  to 
take  this  up  today  and  you  have  got  to 
pass  it.  You  cannot  amend  it.  You 
cannot  do  anything  with  it  because  we 
are  right  down  at  the  time  in  which 
people  are  going  to  be  cut  off  their 
social  security  checks  or  all  of  you 
want  to  go  home  for  a  recess  to  your 
districts  and  talk  about  these  issues 
back  in  your  districts.  We  have  got  to 
pass  these  right  now. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  going  to 
happen  again,  because  we  are  meeting 
here  in  pro  forma  session,  doing  noth- 
ing. We  are  going  to  have  these  things 
Jammed  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
we  are  going  to  pass  some  bad  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  the  American  people  would 
know  what  kind  of  legislation  we 
passed  in  those  late  hours  of  the  last 
session.  That  they  may  remember  is 
when  Congress  gave  themselves  a 
hefty  increase  in  outside  earnings  kind 
of  under  the  table,  very  sneaklly. 

WeU,  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
happens  when  you  get  legislation 
Jammed  up  at  the  end. 

I  submit  that  is  a  bad  way  to  legis- 
late. We  ought  to  be  using  the  time  we 
have  right  now.  It  is  high  time  that 
this  Congress  begins  to  act  on  the  im- 
portant issues  before  the  American 
people. 

I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  focus  on 
pro  forma  sessions  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  ought  to  know  that  every 
time  they  see  that  the  House  has  met 
pro  forma,  that  we  have  really  done 
nothing  about  the  issues  which  most 
directly  affect  them. 


IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  BEpJG 
CONSIDERED  BY  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  this  session 
today  has  not  been  an  unfruitful  one, 
because  I  have  introduced  in  the 
hopper  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
with  236  cosigners  a  bill  to  award  to 
Adm.  Hjrman  Rickover,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, a  gold  medal  in  honor  and  ap- 
preciation for  his  manifold  services  to 
the  country. 

I  am  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  In  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  that  bill  is  going  to  be  acted  on  as 
a  result  of  the  action  today  during 
what  the  gentleman  has  referred  to  as 
a  pro  forma  session,  and  is  going  to  be 
acted  on  in  the  subcommittee  tomor- 
row. 


I  trust  that  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly will  approve  it  on  the  following 
day;  so  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  even  though  these  are  pro  forma 
sessions,  that,  nevertheless,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  important  business  to  be.  if  not 
transacted,  at  least  meaningfully  con- 
tributed to. 


SPECIAIi  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Walkxr,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoBiRTS  of  South 
Dakota)  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Marks,  for  60  minutes,  March  9. 

Mr.  SiLJAHDER,  for  10  minutes, 
March  9. 

Mr.  Dkrwinski,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiGHTOwxR)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ahhukzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EifCLitH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HiGHTOWER.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
Mr.  CXIHGER. 

Mr.  DoRNAH  of  California. 
Mr.  Broomtielo. 
Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  PORTOt. 

Mr.  Shuhway. 

Mr.  Dannsmeter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiGHTowER)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNxnrzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  JONE*  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Frost  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiNETA  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  (Trockett. 
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Mr.  BowEN. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Lelans  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  CONTERS. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  ScHTTMER  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Swirr. 

Mr.  Natcher. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  of 
June  6  through  June  12.  1982,  as  "National 
Garden  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  C^vll  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  authorizins 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Orchestra  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  March  5, 
1982.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  4625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  U.8.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  March  9.  1982.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3303.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities,  En- 
vironment, and  Economic  Adjustment), 
transmitting  notice  of  location,  nature,  and 
estimated  cost  of  various  construction 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Naval  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3304.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities,  En- 
vironment, and  Economic  Adjustment), 
transmitting  notice  of  location,  nature,  and 
estimated    cost    of    various    construction 


projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3305.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-161,  "D.C.  workers'  compensation 
act  of  1979  amendments  act  of  1982."  pursu- 
ant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3306.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  IV,  part  B  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

3307.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1980  on 
Federal  activities  on  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism, pursuant  to  sections  102(1)  and 
lOl(dKl)  of  PubUc  Law  91-616;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  Power  Plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act,  pursuant  to  section  806  of  Public  Law 
95-620,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Enersy  and  Commerce. 

3309.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 312(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3310.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  financial 
status  of  civil  service  retirement  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1980,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 121(a)  of  Public  Law  95-595;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3311.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Public  Affairs  Director  for  News,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  during  calendar  year  1981, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3312.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressicmal  Relations, 
transmitting  reports  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Ambassador-designate 
Herman  W.  Nickel,  and  by  members  of  his 
family,  pursuant  to  section  304(b)(2)  of 
Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3313.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (Territorial  and  Inter- 
national Affairs),  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Samoa  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30,  1980,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(d),  Secretary's  order  3009,  September 
13,  1977;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3314.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (Indian  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  Judgment  funds 
awarded  In  dockets  350-G  and  54-81L.  pur- 
suant to  sections  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law 
93-194;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

3315.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  reform  habeas 
corpus  procedures,  and  for  other  jJunxMes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3316.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  and 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
undei>  the  authority  of  section  244(aXl)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3317.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  of  1983  and  1984 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual 
report  on  the  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles 
program,  pursuant  to  section  14  of  Public 
Law  94-413;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

3319.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
audit  of  the  office  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian revolving  fund  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
(AFMD-82-36.  BCarch  5,  1982>;  JoinUy.  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  House  Administration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
•nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[Punuant  to  the  order  of  the  Hoiue  on  Mar. 
4,  1982,  the  foUowing  report*  v>ere  filed  on 
Mar.  S.  1982J 

Mr.  DANIEUtON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4491.  A  bill  to  exempt  the  U.8. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  from  certain 
taxes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
445).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  2160.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Potato 
Research  and  Promotion  Act;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-446).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Dx  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  3881.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  a  reversionary  Interest  in 
certain  lands  conveyed  to  the  Ai^ansas  For- 
estry Commission,  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  miner- 
al Interests  of  the  United  States  in  such 
lands  to  such  commission;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  97-447.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

{.Submitted  Mar.  8.  1982: 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  378.  Resolu- 
tion providing  amounts  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  for  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  standing  and  select 
committees  of  the  House  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  97th  Congress  (Rept.  No.  97-448).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report:  "Norad  Computer 
Systems  are  Dangerously  Obsolete"  (Rept. 
No.  97-449).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BRCXDKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  3943.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment Act  (Rept.  No.  97-450).  Referred  to 
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the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KINDNESS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4468.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  84, 
section  1752  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  establish  zones  of  protection  for  certain 
persons  protected  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-451). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STNAR.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MUltary  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
of  1964  to  increase  from  $15,000  to  $20,000 
the  maximum  amount  that  the  United 
States  may  pay  in  settlement  of  a  claim 
under  section  3  of  that  act;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-452).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  STNAR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2329.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction  on 
certain  courts  of  the  United  States  to  hear 
and  render  Judgment  in  connection  with 
certain  claims  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
453.  Pt.  I).  Order  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  5744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  reduce  to  $200  the 
maximum  penalty  applicable  r-o  persons 
who  fail  to  register  under  that  act  during 
any  period  when  there  is  no  authority  to 
induct  persons  into  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5745.  A  bill  to  provide  that  checks 
drawn  on  the  Treasury  must  be  presented 
for  payment  within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  issuance;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

HJl.  5746.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  hosiery  knitting  machines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 

H.R.  5747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  war  powers 
resolution  to  require  specific  authorization 
for  the  introduction  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
into  El  Salvador  for  combat;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (by  request): 

H.R.  5748.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "National 
Science  Foimdation  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Years  1983  and  1984";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 

HJl.  5749.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  with  respect  to  the  eli- 
gibility of  replacement  property  acquired  in 
a  section  1031  or  1033  transaction  for  special 
farm  valuation  for  estate  tax  purposes  shall 
apply  to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 

H.R.  5750.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  multif amily  rental 
houainr.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8HX7MWAY: 

H.R.  5751.  A  bill  to  impose  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  East  German  montan  wax 
during  1982.  1983.  and  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SWIPT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Col- 
UNS    of    Texas,    Mr.    Blilet,    Mr. 
LnKEM,  'bii.  MooRJiKAD,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr.  Tauzin): 
H.R.  5752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  make  certain  revisions 
in  procedures  applicable  to  the  renewal  of 
broadcasting  station  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal): 
H.J.  Res.  425.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24.  1982.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By    Mr.    ROSENTHAL    (for    himself. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Burton,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  tixr  Kas- 
teskeixr): 
H.J.  Rea  426.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
military  assistance  for  El  Salvador;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE: 
H.  Res.  379.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  torture  and  mutilation  of  dogs 
for  profit  in  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlp- 
pines;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

281.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
relative  to  free  movement  of  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

H.R.  5753.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  who  suffered  damages  arising  from 
the  flood  caused  by  the  breach,  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  July  27.  1981. 
of  a  cofferdam  on  the  Salt  River  in  the 
State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5754.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  lessees  of  certain  Federal  land  l(x»ted  in 
Missouri  for  losses  sustained  in  1981  as  a 
result  of  the  flooding  of  such  land;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1140:  Mr.  Lagoiiarsino. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Wnfw. 

H.R.  3416:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  4399:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Skelion.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Kennellt,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  4936:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  5127:  Mr.  Written,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Smith   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Bevill,   Mr. 


Courter,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hartnrt,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Askbrook, 
Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Mattox,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Clinger,  and  Mr.  E)owdy. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  James 
K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.R.  5312:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  5341:  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Stump,  and 
Mr.  Grisham. 

H.R.  5432:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
Mr.  Habkin,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Brinklet.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  McCurdy, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Bolling.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKI,  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Broompield.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Lkath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  ISx.  Robinson,  Mr. 
McDaoe.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Screuer.  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Tsible. 
Mr.  Beilensoh.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Boland. 
Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
LoEPPLER,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Waloren,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Zeperetti,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Broyhiix.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr. 
CoNTERS.  Mr.  Dahnxmeyer,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Oxley,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Iidr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  RtTXER.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lowkry  of  Califomia,Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Nxal,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Wortlxy,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  McCol- 
LX7M.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Faby,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Rxuss,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Forsytke.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr. 
Bowen.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez. Mr.  FloRio,  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Udall.  Mrs.  Heckler. 
Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Hartnxtt.  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 


Carolina.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  GiNN.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sramansky,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Kastehmeier.  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Weber  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Moorhxad,  Mr. 
Beard,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Philip  M.  CJrane, 
Mr.  CouKTER.  Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  LeBoutil- 
lier,  Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Swipt, 
Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Sunia.  and 
Mr.  English. 

H.R.  5485:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Swirr. 
and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  5558:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
and  Mr.  McKTlory. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Anthony. 


H.J.  Res.  385:  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Morrison, 
Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.J.  Res.  420:  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mrs. 
Bouquard,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Ci^ocKETT,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  E>ouGHERTY,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Erdahl. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Penwick, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gregg. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hepner,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mrs.  Bouquard. 
Mr.  LuNGREN,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Goodlino,  Mr.  Hunter, 


Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Lee.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

H.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Bethune  and  Mr.  Gris- 
ham. 

H.  Res.  362:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Lujan.  and  IAt.  John- 
ston. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

362.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Alabama  Labor  Comicil.  AFL-CIO,  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  relative  to  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THURMOin)). 

PRATZR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL..D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

I  suggest  that  we  observe  a  moment 
of  silent  prayer  for  the  family  of 
former  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case. 

(Moment  of  silence). 

Let  us  pray. 

The  Lord  is  gracious  and  merciful, 
slow  to  anger  and  abounding  in  stead- 
fast love.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  arid 
Hia  compassion  is  over  aU  that  is 
made  .  .  .  The  Lord  is  near  to  ail  who 
can  upon  Him  in  truth.  He  fulfills  the 
desire  of  all  who  fear  Him  .  .  .  The 
Lord  preserves  all  who  love  Him.— 
Psalm  145 :  8,  9.  and  18-20. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  Thine 
availability.  Thou  art  not  a  god  far  off 
or  in  hiding.  Thou  art  near  to  us, 
nearer  than  hands  or  feet.  If  we  reach 
for  Thee,  we  have  already  gone  too 
far.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  Thee, 
nothing  impossible.  Thou  knowest  all 
things:  the  thoughts  within  us,  the 
words  unspoken  on  our  tongues,  the 
end  of  our  lives  from  the  beginning. 

As  Thou  dost  know  us.  Lord,  in  the 
total  context  of  our  being,  rule  Thou 
in  our  hearts  today.  Preside  over  the 
business  of  the  Senate,  guide  the  de- 
liberations to  a  conclusion  which  will 
honor  Thee  and  please  Thee.  "Hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name,  Thy  Icingdom 
come,  Thy  will  be  done  (in  the  Senate) 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  For  Thine  is  the 
Idngdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory."  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


JOURNAL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  and  follow- 
ing the  time  to  be  consumed  by  the 


Senator  trom  California  (Mr.  Hataka- 
WA)  under  a  special  order,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  morning  hour  for  the 
consideration  of  routine  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12:30 
and  that  Senators  be  permitted  to 
speak  not  more  than  10  minutes  there- 
in. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  did  not  mean  to 
use  the  words,  "morning  hour,"'  be- 
cause that  has  a  special  connotation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  I  should  have  said. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  SENATOR 
RANDOLPH 

A  RKA80H  TO  CELEBRATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  is  a  special  day  in  the 
Senate.  On  this  date  in  1902,  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  was  bom.  Today, 
Senator  Randolph  has  reached  his 
80th  year,  and  I  know  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  Senator 
Randolph  well  as  he  celebrates  this 
milestone  in  his  life  and  in  our  own. 

Senator  Randolph  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  in  1932.  He  served  14  con- 
secutive years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. During  those  decisive 
years— the  years  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  World  War  II— jEiraiNGS 
Randolph  was  a  close  witness  to  and 
participant  in  some  of  the  most  dra- 
matic events  in  modem  American  his- 
tory. 

In  1968,  Senator  Randolph  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  He  and  I,  to- 
gether with  some  Senators  stUl  serving 
here,  have  enjoyed  rich  experiences 
together  in  the  last  two  and  one-half 
decades.  Throughout  that  time,  I  have 
often  been  the  beneficiary  of  Senator 
Randolph's  characteristic  graclousness 
and  helpfulness,  and  I  have  been  hon- 
ored by  my  close  association  with  him 
as,  together,  we  have  represented  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  over  these 
many  years. 

Senator  Randolph  has  now  attained 
a  robust  and  respected  fourscore 
years.  His  eight  decades  have  crowned 
him  with  wisdom  and  perception.  I  am 
glad  today  to  offer  him- on  behalf  of 
my     wife,     Erma,     and     myself— our 


wishes  for  a  happy  birthday,  and  a 
hope  that  we  shall  celebrate  many 
more  such  occasions  with  him  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  add  to  that  tribute  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  my  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  on  the 
achievement  of  his  80th  birthday.  He 
is  a  man  of  such  youthful  demeanor 
and  vigorous  activity  that  none  of  us 
supposed  that  he  had  attained  that 
rather  mature  age.  He  does  continue 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  deliberations  of  this  body  and  we 
all  wish  him  well  on  this  Important 
day  in  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastkn).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  Join  in  the  congratula- 
tions on  his  birthday  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph).  Senator  Ran- 
dolph is  one  of  the  most  imlque  per- 
sons I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing. He  is  a  man  of  fine  intellectual 
qualities.  He  has  also  served  In  many 
other  capacities.  He  has  served  here 
during  the  Presidency  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  Presidents  since 
that  time.  He  has  had  a  most  interest- 
ing life. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  he  is  not 
the  typical  American  legislator.  He 
takes  a  special  pride  in  young  people, 
and  I  guess  that  is  one  reason  I  am  so 
Interested  In  him,  because  I  am  in- 
tensely interested  in  young  people, 
too.  He  and  I  have  conversed  many 
times  about  what  can  be  done  to  en- 
courage and  inspire  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  of 
his  friendship.  I  am  proud  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  Senate,  and  I  wish 
him  a  long  life  of  good  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield). 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  Indeed  a  day  worthy  of 
commendation  of  not  only  the  longevi- 
ty of  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  but 
also  the  outstanding  contribution  he 
has  made  within  and  without  the 
Senate. 

I  should  like  to  touch  on  just  one  of 
his  many  Interests.  That  is  the  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  his  alma  mater, 
Salem  College  of  West  Virginia.  That, 
as  you  know,  is  one  of  those  unique 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


colleges.  It  is  Seventh  Day  Baptist  in 
its  origins  and  our  colleague  is  a  Sev- 
enth E>ay  Baptist.  I  happen  to  be  Bap- 
tist. There  is  a  saying  that  if  you  are  a 
Baptist  it  does  not  mean  very  much 
because  there  are  so  many  of  kinds  of 
Baptists.  I  think  "Mead's  Handbook 
on  American  Denominations"  list  22 
varieties  of  Baptist.  That  does  not  in- 
clude the  one  that  President  Truman 
belonged  to.  A  member  of  the  press 
asked  him  one  day,  "Mr.  President, 
what  kind  of  Baptist  are  you?"  He  re- 
plied. "I  am  a  bourbon  Baptist."  That 
denomination  is  not  listed  in  the  hand- 
book. 

Salem  is  the  college  where  our  col- 
league graduated  and  as  a  student,  he 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
He  has  served  on  that  board  of  trust- 
ees continuously  throughout  his  years, 
longer  than  any  other  member.  I 
doubt  that  any  other  college  in  Amer- 
ica can  boast  such  longevity  of  one 
single  trustee. 

Even  though  we  think  of  people 
slowing  down  as  they  reach  older  ages. 
I  was  confronted  the  other  day  by 
Senator  Randolph,  who  told  me  of  the 
financial  difficulties  that,  like  many  of 
the  liberal  arts  colleges,  his  college  is 
in  today.  He  was  talking  about  trying 
to  raise  about  one-tenth  of  what  they 
have  to  raise.  He  was  going  out  and 
being  personally  responsible  for  rais- 
ing $50,000  of  a  $500,000  campaign. 
That  is  the  kind  of  energy,  the  kind  of 
foresightedness,  the  kind  of  devotion 
he  has  to  the  younger  generation  and 
those  students  yet  to  come  and  matric- 
ulate at  Salem  College. 

Mr,  President,  I  want  to  add  my 
words  of  commendation  and  pride  to  a 
man  who  has  not  only  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Senate  but  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  the  young  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  others  who  come  to  Salem 
College. 

Mr.  President,  we  speak  today  of  the 
long  and  distinguished  service  of  our 
colleague,  Jennings  Randolph,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
done  some  research,  the  results  of 
which  should  help  us  to  understand 
the  tremendous  portion  of  our  coim- 
try's  history  in  which  he  has  been  in- 
volved. In  the  193  years  since  the  Con- 
gress was  established  in  its  present 
form.  31  Senators  and  43  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  served 
beyond  their  80th  birthdays.  Senator 
Randolph  thus  is  a  member  of  an  ex- 
clusive group  of  men  and  women  who 
have  contributed  much  in  the  way  of 
experience  and  wisdom  to  the  legisla- 
tive process.  It  is  truly  remarkable 
that  of  those  74  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Senator  Randolph  has  served 
with  or  Icnown  40. 

He  is  the  fourth  person  from  his 
State  to  have  reached  the  age  of  80 
while  in  office,  the  others  being  Sena- 
tor Matthew  M.  Neely.  Representative 


Elizabeth    Kee,    and    Representative 
WiUiam  E.  Neal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  my  name  to  those  who  are 
congratulating  our  distinguished  col- 
league, -Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
on  his  80th  birthday.  Others  have  al- 
ready spoken  much  of  his  record  and 
of  his  friendliness  and  how  grateful  we 
are  for  his  companionship  and  his  col- 
legiality  in  this  body.  I  should  like  to 
add  one  footnote. 

I  understand  that  this  is  Senator 
Randolph's  80th  birthday.  This 
siunmer  I  shall  celebrate  my  76th,  and 
my  doctor  tells  me,  "Keep  your  weight 
down,  keep  your  weight  down,  and  you 
will  live  long."  I  look  at  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, and  I  think  I  ought  to  quarrel 
with  my  doctor. 

It  is  a  very  happy  occasion.  Indeed.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  he  is  in  such  excel- 
lent health,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
disobeys  the  injunctions  at  least  of  my 
doctor.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
doctor  he  has. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  very  best 
wishes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  the  occasion  of  his 
80th  birthday.  Senator  Randolph  has 
pointed  out  that  he  is  the  31st  Senator 
to  serve  in  the  Senate  beyond  the  age 
of  80.  and  I  just  want  to  tell  him  that 
may  be  so.  but  he  is  clearly  the  young- 
est of  that  entire  group. 

Throughout  my  15  years  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Randolph  has  been 
more  than  just  a  colleague.  He  has 
been  a  teacher,  a  partner,  and  above 
all.  a  friend. 

The  privilege  and  Indeed,  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  with  Senator 
Randolph,  and  the  opportimity  to  ac- 
company him  on  visits  to  Salem  Col- 
lege remain  among  the  most  unique 
aspects  of  my  legislative  career,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  his  remarka- 
ble milestone. 


Ethics 
(By  UndaPMtan) 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
CASE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend.  America  lost  a  dedicat- 
ed public  servant,  and  I  lost  a  trusted 
friend.  Throughout  his  distinguished 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Clifford 
Case  brought  honor  and  excellence  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation.  I.  along 
with  my  colleagues  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  serve  with  Senator 
Case,  have  long  admired  him  and  will 
dearly  miss  him. 


ETHICS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  poem  is  entitled  "Ethics,"  and 
was  written  by  Linda  Pastan.  I  believe 
the  timely  words  speak  for  themselves. 


In  etblts  class  ao  many  yean  aco 
our  teacher  asked  this  question  every  fall: 
if  there  was  a  fire  In  a  museum 
which  would  you  save,  a  Rembrandt  paint- 
ing 
or  an  old  won\an  who  hadn't  many 
yean  left  anyhow?  Restless  on  hard  chain 
caring  little  for  pictures  or  old  age 
we'd  opt  one  year  for  life,  the  next  for  art 
and  always  half-heartedly.  Sometimes 
the   woman    borrowed    my    grandmother's 

face 
leaving  her  usual  kitchen  to  wander 
some  drafty,  half-imagined  museum. 
One  year,  feeling  clever,  I  replied 
why  not  let  the  woman  decide  herself? 
Linda,  the  teacher  would  report,  eschews 
the  burdens  of  responsibility. 
This  fall  in  a  real  museum  I  stand 
before  a  real  Rembrandt,  old  woman, 
or  nearly  so,  myself.  The  colon 
within  this  frame  are  darker  than  autumn, 
darker   even  than  winter— the  browns  of 

each, 
though  earth's  most  radiant  elements  bum 
through    the    canvas.    I    know    now    that 

woman 
and  painting  and  season  or  almost  one 
and  all  beyond  saving  by  children. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

(The  following  statement,  which  was 
made  later  in  today's  proceedings,  is 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  consent.) 


AMERICAN  TROOPS  AND  EL 
SALVADOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, later  today,  I  shall  Introduce  leg- 
islation requiring  the  President  to  get 
specific  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress before  introducing  U.S.  combat 
forces  into  El  Salvador. 

My  legislation  amends  the  War 
Powers  Act  which  presently  allows  the 
President  to  introduce  troops  into  a 
foreign  conflict  for  60  days  11  he  noti- 
fies the  Congress  in  writing  within  48 
hours  of  such  a  commitment.  The  leg- 
islation would  retain  Presidential 
flexibility  by  allowing  combat  forces 
to  be  sent  to  El  Salvador  in  those  cases 
where  they  are  needed  to  protect,  and 
assist  in  the  evacuation  of,  American 
citizens,  or  to  protect  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  view  that  before  we  proceed 
any  further,  aU  Americans  need  to 
debate  and  evaluate  fully  the  nature 
of  our  role  in  El  Salvador. 

I  am  taking  this  step  now  because  of 
my  growing  concern  over  what  I  per- 
ceive to  be  an  escalation  of  administra- 
tion rhetoric  and  an  escalation  of  ad- 
ministration Involvement  in  that  Cen- 
tral American  country.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  recent  events  which 
have  given  me  pause  and  led  me  to 
take  a  critical  look  at  the  nature  of 
our  involvement. 

In  March  1981,  the  administration 
asserted  the  following  in  the  State  De- 
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partment's  submission  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as  to 
the  applicability  of  the  war  powers 
resolution  to  El  Salvador:  The  war 
powers  resolution  did  not  apply  to  U.S. 
military  advisers  sent  to  El  Salvador 
because,  contrary  to  that  resolution, 
first,  these  personnel  were  not 
equipped  for  combat;  and  second,  they 
had  not  been  introduced  into  hostil- 
ities or  situations  of  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities. 

The  administration  asserted  at  that 
time  that  U.S.  personnel  would  carry 
only  personal  sidearms  for  self-de- 
fense. They  also  mentioned  that  the 
level  of  fighting  had  receded  since  the 
January  1981  guerrilla  offensive. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  situation  has 
changed  dramatically  since  the  admin- 
istration last  reported  to  the  Congress. 

The  New  York  Times,  reporting  on 
February  20, 1982,  quoted  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  as  saying  that 
M-16's,  a  basic  combat  weapon,  would 
be  far  more  reassuring  for  U.S.  forces. 
He  stated  further  that  U.S.  forces  in 
El  Salvador  needed  M-16'8  because 
they  were  operating  in  an  unpredict- 
able guerrilla  environment. 

In  the  same  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger.  In  Justifying  the  carrying 
of  M-16's  by  our  toilltary  advisers,  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

Trainers  down  there  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  personal  protection. 

The  public  remarks  followed  the 
airing  of  a  Cable  News  Network  film 
clip  on  February  11,  1982,  showing 
U.S.  military  advisers  equipped  with 
M-16's,  walking  through  an  area  re- 
cently recaptured  from  guerrilla  con- 
trol. 

There  have  been  emanating  from 
our  military  leaders  expressions  of 
growing  alarm  over  the  armed  conflict 
in  El  Salvador.  Oen.  Wallace  Nutting, 
the  head  of  U.S.  Southern  Command 
in  Panama,  recently  in  El  Salvador, 
was  quoted  as  sajring  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  rethink  its  cur- 
rent policy  of  not  allowing  U.S.  advis- 
ers to  accompany  Salvadoran  soldiers 
on  combat  missions.  General  Nutting 
also  stated: 

There  is  no  quick  or  easy  or  cheap  solu- 
tion to  the  challenge.  *  *  *  Beyond  that,  no 
one  knows. 

On  February  28,  the  New  York 
Times  quoted  a  high  administration 
official  to  the  effect  that  the  Presi- 
dent's senior  advisers  were  not  opti- 
mistic about  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  achieve  a  military  vic- 
tory over  the  rebels. 

Penally,  at  the  behest  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Biden,  on 
March  1  the  minority  staff  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
confirmed  from  the  Pentagon  that 
U.S.  forces  in  El  Salvador  were  receiv- 
ing regular  hostile  fire  pay. 

Looking  at  the  trend  implicit  in 
these  events,  I  am  led  to  the  conclu- 


sion that  now  is  the  time  to  undertake 
a  full  debate  on  this  issue,  no  matter 
how  remote  the  possibility  might  be 
that  the  President  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  commit  U.S.  troops  to  El  Sal- 
vador.   ' 

In  this  regard,  I  have  also  asked  that 
an  independent  study  and  analysis  be 
conducted  by  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee of  all  the  available  intelligence  in- 
formati(»i  concerning  Central  Amer- 
ica. As  I  indicated  in  my  request  to 
Senator  Moynihan,  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  Senate  to  receive  the 
conmilttce's  own  expert  assessment  of 
the  situation,  especially  regarding 
Soviet  and  Cuban  plans,  intentions, 
and  activities  with  respect  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

There  is  growing  concern  in  America 
over  the  direction  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  El  Salvador.  We  sj-e  be- 
coming more  and  more  deeply  involved 
in  a  country  whose  history  we  are  not 
very  familiar  with  and  whose  culture 
we  do  not  fully  imderstand.  And  we 
know  from  experience  the  difficulty  in 
using  a  foreign  military  presence  to 
impose  a  political  solution  In  such  a 
sltuatioa  By  moving  incautiously,  we 
nm  a  great  risk  of  creating  a  divisive 
debate  which  could  once  again  rip  the 
fabric  of  this  country  apart. 

Before  we  have  committed  ourselves 
to  such  an  extent— and  I  am  not 
saying  we  should  commit  ourselves  or 
we  should  not.  I  am  not  voicing  any 
opinion  on  that  matter  whatsoever  at 
this  time.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
Congress  ought  to  be  brought  into  the 
debate,  ought  to  be  brought  into  the 
dialog,  and  that  Congress  should  ful- 
fill its  role  under  the  Constitution  and 
should  be  required  to  authorize  such 
involvement  before  such  involvement 
could  go  forward. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  insure  a  full  debate  before  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  such  an 
extent.  I  feel  this  is  a  necessary  step 
because  the  administration  has  not 
clearly  presented  a  weU-def  ined  strate- 
gy in  pursuit  of  clear  and  agreed  upon 
objectives.  The  Congress  has  yet  to  be 
presented  with  evidence  as  to  the  risks 
to  be  accepted  or  the  resources  to  be 
expended  in  the  long  run,  for  what 
could  be  essentially  an  open-ended 
commitment. 

The  policy  we  finally  choose  will 
only  succeed  if  there  Is  a  national  con- 
sensus in  support  of  that  policy.  The 
only  way  to  insure  that  we  will  choose 
the  wisest  course  of  action  for  our 
Nation  is  for  the  Congress  to  first  ex- 
ercise its  responsibility  imder  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Congress  is  vested  with  the  war- 
making  powers  of  our  Govenmient. 
The  Founding  Fathers  in  their  wisdom 
established  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  Insure,  to  the  extent  possible, 
that  the  interests  of  the  Nation  were 
protected.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  a 
matter  as  serious  as  this,  the  executive 


branch  must  be  able  to  make  a  very 
compelling  ease  and  that  it  is  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  err  on  the 
side  of  debate  and  caution  before  we 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  that 
could  cost  us  so  dearly  in  money,  na- 
tional unity,  and  the  spilling  of  Ameri- 
can blood  in  the  jungles  of  El  Salva- 
dor. 

The  War  Powers  Act,  as  it  now 
stands,  does  not  address  the  issue 
before  us.  It  requires  the  President  to 
notify  Congress  within  48  hours  of  in- 
troduction of  U.S.  combat  forces  into  a 
foreign  coiuitry.  Congress  then  has  a 
60-day  period  in  which  to  either  de- 
clare war  or  pass  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion forcing  a  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces. 

If  one  has  to  balance  the  risks,  I  see 
far  worse  consequences  flowing  from 
an  introduction  of  U.S.  combat  forces 
into  El  Salvador,  which  the  Congress 
then  has  to  overturn  by  concurrent 
resolution. 

Therefore,  if  one  would  argue  that 
my  legislation  would  be  foreclosing 
one  of  the  options  available  to  the 
President,  I  would  argue  that  there 
would  be  far  greater  damage  to  the 
President  and  to  the  national  interest, 
if  the  scenario  I  just  outlined  were  to 
occur. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  I 
am  offering  today  will  receive  addi- 
tional cosponsors:  that  it  will  open  up 
debate  that  will  insure  Congress  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  to  be  car- 
ried out  fully;  and,  finally,  that  a  full 
discussion  will  lead  to  policies  the 
American  people  can  support.  I  am  se- 
rious in  presenting  this  legislation  and 
I  hope  its  enactment  will  ensue.  To  do 
less  would  be  to  forfeit  our  responsibil- 
ity under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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ACTIVA'nON  OF  SECOND  KC-lOA 
UNIT  AT  MARCH  AIR  FORCE 
BASE,  CALIF. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
last  month,  the  Air  Force  announced 
its  proposal  to  activate  its  second  KC- 
lOA  unit  at  March  Air  Force  Base.  I 
also  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  plans  to  establish  an  as- 
sociate KC-10  unit  at  this  base  to  pro- 
vide additional  support  personnel.  The 
KC-10  aircraft  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
military  objectives.  Therefore,  it  is 
crucial  that  adequate  military  staffing 
be  maintained.  This  certainly  bears 
out  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  state- 
ment that  the  Selected  Reserves  pro- 
vides a  significant  portion  of  the  fight- 
ing capability  of  the  armed  services. 

The  concept  of  Reserve  associate 
units  has  been  successful  in  the  past. 
It  was  first  established  in  1968  for  the 
strategic  airlift— C-5  and  C-4.  The  idea 
was  then  Incorporated  into  the  first 
KC-lOA  unit  at  Barksdale  Air  Force 


Base  in  Louisiana.  The  new  program 
will  consist  of  about  150  members  in 
the  KC-lOA  Reserve  associate  squad- 
ron working  side  by  side  with  crews 
flying  the  same  Active  Force  aircraft. 
Active  Force  personnel  will  provide 
flight  line  maintenance,  while  inter- 
mediate and  depot  level  maintenance 
and  supply  responsibilities  will  be  per- 
formed under  contract.  Active  duty 
persoimel  will  begin  arriving  at  March 
Air  Force  Base  in  mid- 1982  and  the  as- 
sociate Reserve  unit  would  be  activat- 
ed near  the  time  of  the  first  KC-lOA 
arrival  at  the  base  later  this  year. 

I  repeatedly  expressed  my  strong 
support  of  the  procurement  of  the 
KC-10  aircraft  during  the  Department 
of  Defense's  review.  Adequate  and  ex- 
perienced personnel  are  necessary  for 
efficient  operation  of  the  aircraft  and 
the  establishment  of  an  associate  KC- 
10  unit  at  March  Air  Force  Base  will 
be  a  much  welcomed  and  needed  addi- 
tion. 


CASE  OF  IDA  NUDEL 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  coslgned  a  letter  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  to  Soviet  Ambassador 
Anatoly  Dobrynln  expressing  our 
deslre  that  Ida  Nudel,  a  Soviet  refuse- 
nlk,  be  aUowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
now  that  she  has  completed  her  4-year 
sentence  of  exile  in  Siberia. 

Ida  Nudel,  a  heroic  fighter  for 
human  rights,  has  repeatedly  been 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  join  her  only  living  rela- 
tives. She  first  applied  for  permission 
to  emigrate  in  1971  with  her  sister, 
niana.  Diana  received  permission,  Ida 
did  not.  In  1978,  after  a  frustrating  7 
years,  Ida  joined  a  protest  of  women 
dissidents  by  displaying  a  banner  from 
her  balcony  which  read,  "KGB,  give 
me  my  visa."  She  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested and  exiled  to  the  remote  Siberi- 
an village  of  KIrovshelno.  As  Senators 
know,  conditions  are  such  that  dally 
Ufe  is  almost  imbearable,  and  as  a 
result  Ida's  health  has  deteriorated  se- 
verely. In  addition,  local  citizens  abuse 
her  almost  daily  for  being  an  exile  in 
Siberia. 

Ida  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  plight 
of  Jewish  political  prisoners  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union,  and  has  earned 
the  title  of  "Guardian  Angel  of  the 
Prisoners  of  Conscience."  Reports  of 
her  work  and  dedication  have  circulat- 
ed throughout  the  world  and  serve  to 
Inspire  others  who  find  themselves  In 
similar  situations.  I  offer  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  her  work  and  heart- 
felt sympathy  for  all  she  has  had  to 
endure  for  her  cause. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  cosignatory  of 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Ehirope 
signed  in  1975.  This  document  ex- 
presses humanitarian  concerns  such  as 
the  freer  movement  of  people,  ideas, 
and  information;  family  reunification 


and  visits:  binational  marriages;  travel; 
access  to  printed,  broadcasted,  and 
filmed  information;  Improved  working 
conditions  for  journalists;  and  in- 
creased cultural  and  educational  ex- 
changes. Signatories  of  the  act  are 
committed  to  respond  in  a  positive  and 
humanitarian  spirit  to  persons  who 
are  seeking  to  emigrate  and  rejoin 
their  relatives.  It  is  with  this  act  in 
mind  that  I  request  the  Soviets  to 
honor  their  conunitment  and  allow  Ida 
Nubel  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 


ALLEVIATION  OF  HUNGER  AND 
MALNUTRITION 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
through  my  duties  on  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  I  have  become 
aware  of  the  many  problems  faced 
today  by  our  Nation's  farmers.  The 
most  ironic  of  these  is  the  large 
number  who  are  being  hurt  by  the  low 
prices  of  overproduction,  while  so 
many  people  in  the  world  are  afflicted 
by  himger. 

At  this  very  moment,  800  million 
people  suffer  from  hunger  or  malnu- 
trition. Over  50  percent  of  the  people 
who  die  from  starvation  are  children 
under  the  age  of  S.  Through  the  use  of 
recent  studies,  the  World  Bank  esti- 
mates that  the  number  of  malnour- 
ished people  in  the  Third  World  will 
more  than  double  between  the  years 
1980  and  2000.  This  would  result  In  a 
devastating  total  of  1  billion  starving 
I}ersons.  In  fact,  it  has  also  been  esti- 
mated that  over  12  million  children 
died  from  malnutrition  last  year  alone. 

To  balance  the  food  needs  of  the 
Third  World  and  their  actual  Imports, 
a  gap  of  over  44  million  tons  of  grain  a 
year  would  have  to  be  filled.  This  pro- 
jection takes  into  accoimt  that  devel- 
oping nations  can  only  import  50  per- 
cent of  their  actual  food  needs  due  to 
the  enormous  cost  of  food  and  trans- 
portation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  con- 
cerning S.  1675,  the  African  assistance 
and  global  security  bill.  Although  I 
agree  with  much  of  the  Intent  and 
many  of  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  have  not  cosponsored  it  because 
I  believe  portions  cut  across  existing 
lines  of  authority  in  both  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID) 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  decrease 
the  size  of  the  Federal  Government, 
legislation  which  would  duplicate  ex- 
isting programs  is  imnecessary. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
the  United  States  has  already  made 
significant  efforts  in  the  war  against 
hunger.  All  Americans  should  be 
proud  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  agricultural  development  and 
related  forms  of  economic  assistance. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  directs  its  efforts  toward 


meeting  the  needs  of  developing  na- 
tions as  a  whole.  Through  the  PubUc 
Law*  480  program,  agricultural  com- 
modities are  procured  and  exported  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and 
to  encourage  economic  advancements 
in  the  developing  countries.  We  should 
all  be  proud  of  that  great  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

AID,  on  the  other  hand,  focuses  its 
development  assistance  programs  on 
those  critical  problem  areas  that 
affect  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  developing  countries.  It  works  to 
alleviate  hiuiger  and  malnutrition 
through  programs  designed  to  increase 
the  productivity  and  Income  of  small 
farmers.  Over  the  years,  the  Agency 
has  sent  hundreds  of  agriculturalists- 
including  agronomists,  project  manag- 
ers, livestock  and  extension  advisers, 
irrigation  experts,  and  so  forth— to  de- 
veloping nations  to  help  with  their  nu- 
trition and  food  production.  These 
agriculturalists  came  from  the  private 
sector  and  have  joined  In  working  with 
the  Peace  Corps  and  various  privately 
funded  organizations. 

The  Agency  initiated  a  self-help 
project  in  the  Mahawili  Basin  in  Sri 
Lanka  by  providing  a  loan  to  help  fi- 
nance a  new  land  irrigation  project. 
This  project  directly  benefits  15,300 
smsJl  farmers  and  homeless  families 
through  technical  assistance,  market- 
ing services,  and  the  provision  of  fer- 
tilizer and  seed.  In  another  project, 
AID  and  the  farmers  in  Nepal  are 
working  on  a  cereals  program.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  people  in  Nepal 
depend  on  their  own  domestic  agricul- 
tural production  for  their  survival,  and 
together,  our  two  nations  are  working 
to  produce  the  technology  that  best 
suits  this  Asian  country. 

However,  we  must  also  be  aware  that 
problems  exist  In  implementing  any 
plan  aimed  at  alleviating  world 
hunger.  The  causes  of  himger  are  com- 
plex and  have  economic,  political, 
social  and  ciiltural  dimensions.  Solving 
the  worldwide  problem  is  equally  com- 
plex, involving  not  only  Increased  food 
production,  but  the  need  for  higher  In- 
comes, and  better  nutrition  and 
health.  Population  growth  and  re- 
source management  are  also  part  of 
hunger's  equation. 

Although  the  United  States  is 
viewed  as  the  richest  coimtry  In  the 
world,  our  ability  to  assist  developing 
nations  has  been  compromised  by  the 
enormous  economic  problems  we  our- 
selves face.  America  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  provide  the  aid  de- 
veloping countries  need  when  our  own 
economic  house  is  put  back  in  order, 
our  interest  rates  reduced,  land  our  na- 
tional security  restored.  The  current 
state  of  the  American  economy  always 
has  an  enormous  effect  on  our  ability 
to  help  the  developing  countries. 
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I  believe  our  Nation  should  strive  for 
two  basic  objectives  In  solving  the 
problem  of  world  hunger 

First.  Provide  food  aid  and  methods 
that  reduce  the  rate  of  population 
growth  in  the  Third  World  countries. 
There  Is  little  hope  for  the  poor  in 
these  nations  due  to  a  lack  of  fertile 
land  and  natural  resources:  and 

Second.  Pursue  two  proposals  for 
solving  the  hunger  problem  in  those 
Third  World  nations  where  natural  re- 
sources do  exist;  lessening  trade  bar- 
riers in  order  to  promote  free  enter- 
prise, private  investment,  and  a  gener- 
ally healthy  economic  climate;  and 
sending  voluntary  American  agricul- 
tural experts  and  farmers  from  the 
private  sector  to  teach  proper  farm 
methods  for  the  development  of  seU 
sufficiency. 

Incredibly  enough,  the  Third  World 
contains  70  percent  of  the  world's 
arable  land.  Therefore  we  must  assist 
these  developing  countries  in  their  ef- 
forts to  become  self-sufficient.  By  pro- 
viding for  their  own  food  needs,  these 
nations  would  not  only  be  combating 
the  hunger  problem,  but  would  be  pro- 
moting world  food  security  as  well. 

As  far  as  the  multilateral  banks  are 
concerned,  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  donate  money  to  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  other  such  institutions. 
In  addition,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion should  follow  through  on  a  pro- 
gram they  have  initiated  which  will 
encourage  bilateral  discussions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Third 
World  nations  for  poedble  adoption  of 
appropriate  economic  policies  by  de- 
veloping countries. 

And  the  United  States  should 
uphold  its  promise  to  protect,  with  se- 
curity assistance  aid.  those  developing 
nations  who  are  incapable  of  protect- 
ing themselves  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion. However,  we  must  remember 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  well-being 
of  these  nations,  our  own  national  se- 
curity must  be  assured. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  effective 
and  efficient  legislation  addressing  the 
problem  of  world  hunger  is  something 
I  woiild  like  to  see  before  finishing  my 
term,  and  I  hope  the  sponsors  of  S. 
1675  and  the  administration  will  be 
able  to  work  out  the  problems  inher- 
ent in  this  legislation  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

AU  Americans  should  be  proud  of 
the  efforts  of  their  country  and  what 
we  have  already  undertaken  to  combat 
the  complex  problem  of  world  hunger. 
We  must  continue  to  expend  our  ef- 
forts in  the  direction  and  not  forget 
that  we  live  in  a  community  of  na- 
tions, where  all  must  be  done  to  assure 
that  no  person  is  subject  to  malnutri- 
tion that  no  child  stures  through  no 
fault  of  his  or  her  own.  We  can  and  we 
should  be  able  to  help. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


NATIONAL  POW-MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  sertaln  degree  of  sorrow  that 
I,  along  with  41  of  my  colleagues,  in- 
troduce a  Joint  resolution  today  desig- 
nating July  9,  1982  as  "National  POW- 
MIA  Recognition  Day."  Last  year  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  and  Senator  Dole  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  which 
passed,  and,  as  a  result,  America  set 
aside  July  17,  1981  as  a  special  day  of 
recognition  for  our  POW-MIA's.  We 
had  hoped  that  marldng  a  day  this 
year  would  not  be  necessary— that  we 
instead  could  express  gratitude  for  re- 
solving once  and  for  all  the  Issue  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action  from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Unfortimately,  that  Is  not  the  case. 

It  has  been  9  years  since  the  signing 
of  the  peace  accords  in  Paris  which 
brought  about  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  But  the  war  has  not  ended  for 
the  families  of  2,500  Americans  who 
remain  unaccounted  for.  These  fami- 
lies still  do  not  luiow  the  fate  of  their 
loved  ones.  I  am  wearing  a  bracelet 
myself,  bearing  the  name  of  MaJ.  Kurt 
McDonald  who  was  shot  down  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964.  His  parents,  who  live  in 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  just  want  to  know 
what  happend  to  their  son.  Others 
want  to  know  what  happened  to 
daddy,  to  their  loved  ones— and  we  do 
not  know. 

So  we  must  continue  our  search.  We 
must  continue  our  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Vietnam. 

I  myself  tried  to  initiate  such  negoti- 
ations wltti  the  Government  of  Laos  in 
August  1981. 

Last  Friday  the  East  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Af fata-s  Subcommittee  was  briefed 
by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Rich- 
ard Armltage  and  other  members  of  a 
delegation  who  went  to  Hanoi  to  dis- 
cuss the  POW/MIA  Issue  with  Viet- 
namese officials.  Ehren  though  the  del- 
egation did  not  return  with  the  an- 
swers we  so  desperately  await.  I  be- 
lieve some  progress  was  made  by  the 
mere  fact  that  Hanoi  at  least  agreed  to 
the  visit.  For  my  part,  I  am  grateful  to 
the  President  and  the  administration 
for  taking  this  initiative,  and  I  urge 
them  to  continue  to  explore  any  possi- 
ble avenue  for  resolving  this  tragic  sit- 
uation. 

It  is  a  humanitarian  problem  of 
great  importance  to  the  American 
people — one  which  rises  above  the  po- 
litical problems  separating  our  na- 
tions, that  is  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  our- 
selves. And  it  was  the  humanitarian 
aspect  of  this  issue  which  took  me  to 
Laos  last  summer  in  order  to  seek  an 
accounting  of  our  MIA's  who  were 
known  to  have  been  shot  down  in 
Laos. 

Although  I  felt  that  my  talk  with 
the  Laotian  officials  might  lead,  even- 
tually to  resolving  this  matter,  at  least 
so  far  aa  our  servicemen  who  were 


shot  down  in  Laos  were  concerned, 
progress  is  stUI  not  perceptible. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  that  the 
Laotians  did  not  permit  Mr.  Armltage 
to  visit  Vientiane  on  this  trip.  Despite 
this.  I  Intend  to  continue  my  efforts 
and  support  administration  efforts  to 
secure  a  full  and  complete  accounting 
from  the  Vietnamese  and  Laotian 
Governments. 

I  remain  optimistic  that  in  the  end 
the  American  people  will  be  provided 
with  an  accounting  of  their  loved 
ones— an  accounting  which  we  all  so 
earnestly  dedre.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  continue  to  focus  our  attention 
on  this  tragic  matter.  We  cannot  allow 
these  2.500  men  to  become  a  forgotten 
part  of  our  history  and  Join  over 
90.000  Americans  from  other  wars 
whose  fate  are  stiU  unknown. 

liflr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
has  introduced  legislation.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160,  to  designate  July 
9,  1982  as  "National  Prisoner  of  War 
and  Missing  in  Action  Recognition 
Day."  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  sacrifices  of  the 
thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action  who  have  so  honor- 
ably served  our  coimtry  in  the  past  206 
years. 

There  is  a  similar,  but  not  identical, 
resolution  under  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  Illinois 
delegation.  Congressman  Futdlxt.  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  remarked 
on  the  floor  on  February  22.  there 
have  been  more  than  140,000  service- 
men captiired  and  interned  since 
World  War  I  and  over  90.000  lost  in 
combat  and  never  recovered.  It  is  both 
fitting  and  proper  that  our  Nation  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  so  valiantly 
defended  the  values  which  we  espouse. 

Moreover,  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  we  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
frlends.  our  allies,  and  our  potential 
enemies  around  the  world  the  sacrific- 
es which  the  American  people  have 
made  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  It  will 
signify  to  them  that  we  as  a  Nation 
attach  great  importance  to  those  who 
are  missing  and  to  learning  their  ulti- 
mate fate.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  1982  at  a  moment  when  a  dele- 
gation, sent  to  Hanoi  by  President 
Reagan  to  seek  Information  on  our 
POWs  and  MIA's,  has  Just  returned. 
There  are  approximately  2,500  Ameri- 
cans who  were  either  killed  or  are 
miBsing  as  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
flict in  Indochina  and  who  have  never 
been  fiilly  accounted  for.  Of  this 
number,  approximately  1,150  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  in  action, 
but  their  remains  have  not  been  recov- 
ered. 
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I  discussed  this  tragic  situation  per- 
sonally with  Richard  Armltage. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  headed  the  delegation  to 
Hanoi,  immediately  upon  his  return. 
Blr.  Armltage's  mission  in  Hanoi  was 
to  impress  on  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment the  importance  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  attach  to  this  humanitul- 
an  issue  which  stands  between  us.  Mr. 
Armltage  reported  that  he  had  a  frank 
exchange  of  views  with  his  hosts  and 
that  they  agreed  to  continue  meetings 
between  our  MIA  specialists,  though 
no  date  was  set  for  the  next  meeting. 
He  also  reported  that  the  Vietnamese 
accepted  our  Government's  invitation 
to  visit  oiu-  Joint  Casualty  Resolution 
Center  and  Central  Identification  Lab- 
oratory in  Honolulu.  I  take  these 
statements  as  signs  of  progress— that 
the  Vietnamese  agreed  to  continue  dis- 
cussions and  that  they  will  visit  Hono- 
lulu. Indeed,  that  Mr.  Armltage  went 
to  Hanoi  is  a  sign  of  progress.  I  com- 
mend President  Reagan  and  his  ad- 
ministration for  this  initiative. 

We  must  continue  to  explore  every 
possible  way  of  impressing  on  the  Viet- 
namese and  Lao  Governments  the  im- 
portance which  we  attach  to  a  full  and 
complete  accounting  for  our  POW's 
and  MIA's.  This  is  a  humanitarian  im- 
perative and  we  cannot  rest  until  this 
is  accomplished.  I  believe  that  the  res- 
olution Introduced  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  cosponsor. 
will  make  a  contribution  to  this  proc- 
ess and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
•  Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  I  was  Joined  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Dole,  in  introducing  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  60,  a  bill  to  designate 
July  17.  1981.  as  "National  POW/MIA 
Recognition  Day."  When  that  bill  was 
signed  by  President  Reagan  on  July 
12.  1981,  I  had  hoped  that  another 
special  day  to  focus  public  attention 
on  the  plight  of  our  former  prisoners 
of  war  aiid  those  who  are  still  listed  as 
missing  in  action  would  be  unneces- 
sary. Unfortimately,  that  is  not  the 
case  so  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  name 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Hataxawa's  resolution  to  once  again 
designate  July  17  as  a  special  day  of 
recognition  for  this  illustrious  group 
of  American  patriots. 

The  horrors  of  war  can  never  be 
erased  from  the  minds  of  the  combat- 
ants. The  additional  traiunas  suffered 
by  our  prisoners  of  wsLr  who  saw  their 
comrades  die  as  a  result  of  torture, 
starvation,  exposure,  disease,  and  the 
lack  of  medical  attention  have  left 
emotional  scars  that  can  never  be 
truly  healed.  But  the  physical  prob- 
lems resulting  from  their  internment 
in  inhumane  living  conditions  where 
they  suffered  deprivations  of  every 
kind  can  and  should  be  addressed.  I 
was  pleased,  therefore,  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  legislation  enacted  last  year. 
Public  Law  97-37,  which  greatly  ex- 
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panded  VA  health  benefits  available  to 
our  former  prisoners  of  war.  While 
this  legislation  was  30  years  late  in 
coming  and  does  not  totally  resolve  all 
the  health  care  problems  of  our 
POW's,  it  was  a  giant  step  forward. 

Unfortunately,  no  such  giant  strides 
have  been  achieved  by  this  Govern- 
ment in  resolving  the  fate  of  the  more 
than  2,500  Americans  who  remain 
listed  as  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Despite  the  agony  of  not  Icnow- 
ing  whether  loved  ones  are  living  or 
dead,  relatives  of  our  MIA's  have 
never  lost  hope.  They  have  pursued 
every  possible  avenue  in  seeking  a 
final  determination  of  the  fate  of  our 
MIA's.  Our  Government  should  do  no 
less. 

I  hope  adoption  of  this  legislation 
will  send  a  signal  to  officials  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Government  to 
redouble  their  efforts  to  seek  a  final 
determination  of  the  destiny  of  those 
whose  wartime  fate  remains  unre- 
solved.« 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  we 
introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  9,  1982,  as  "National 
P.O.W.-M.I-A.  Recognition  Day."  It  Is 
with  deep  gratitude  and  heartfelt 
thanks  that  we  seek  to  honor  those 
who  so  honored  us  with  their  heroic 
and  selfless  sacrifices,  ultimately  that 
of  their  freedom. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
estimated  that  since  World  War  II, 
140.000  soldiers  have  been  captured 
and  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  Over 
9,000  men  have  been  Usted  as  missing 
in  action  and  never  recovered.  These 
men  suffered  in  wajrs  that  we  may 
only  hope  to  understand.  They  en- 
dured loss  of  their  freedom  and  loved 
ones,  lack  of  proper  medical  attention, 
torture,  and  in  many  cases  a  horrible 
death.  For  those  now  free,  their 
memories  wlU  alwajrs  be  held  captive 
to  those  dark  years  of  their  lives. 

How  can  we  ever  hope  to  repay  the 
sacrifices  of  those  men  who  stood  as 
living  embodiments  of  the  words 
honor  and  courage?  We  must  start  by 
remembering.  We  must  start  by  letting 
these  men  Imow  that  we  will  honor 
their  incredible  sacrifices.  We  must 
start  by  expressing  that  which  we  so 
deeply  feel.  And  we  must  proclaim  this 
day  as  a  day  to  remember  the  im- 
speakable  torment  and  pain  that  both 
prisoners  and  their  families  suffered 
for  their  country.  We  are  proud  of 
these  men.  Let  us  let  them  know 
that.* 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  text  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160,  to  designate  July 
9.  1982,  as  "National  P.O.W.-M.I.A. 
Recognition  Day,"  which  I  have  intro- 
duced for  myself,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr.  Sarbaiies,  Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Htticfhrey,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Bisen,  Mr.  EAgletoit, 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bumpers. 


Mr.  THtrHMOKD,  Mr.  Lsv».  Mr 
UcCyoKK,  Mr.  Mothihaii.  Mr.  Mat 
TiifGLT.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Hxtddlestoh 
Brfr.  Specter.  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr.  Ram 
DOLFH,  Mr.  HoLLnfGS.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
LUGAR.  Mr.  CocHRAM,  Mr.  Pkrct.  Mr. 
Garm,  Mr.  LOHG.  Mr.  Ezok,  Mr.  Crah 

STOM.  Mr.  DUREHBERGSR.  Mr.  ZORIKSKT 

Mr.  Grasslet.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Bint 
DICK,  Mr.  AmiREWs,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  KsifMEDT. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereu  the  United  SUtea  hai  fought  In 
many  wars: 

Whereu  thouaanda  of  Americana  who 
■erved  in  auch  wara  were  captured  by  the 
enemy  or  are  '"lairtng  in  action: 

Whereu  many  American  priaonera  of  war 
were  aubjected  to  brutal  and  Inhuman  treat- 
ment by  their  enemy  captora  in  violation  of 
tntemattonal  codea  and  cuatoma  for  the 
treatment  of  priaonera  of  war  and  many 
auch  priaonera  of  war  died  from  auch  treat- 
ment; 

Whereu  it  la  uncertain  whether  those 
Americana  mlaalng  In  action  are  alive  or 
dead  and  auch  uncertainty  hu  cauaed  their 
f  amiliea  to  auf f er  acute  hardahlp;  and 

Whereu  the  aacrlfioea  of  American  pria- 
onera of  war  and  Americana  'nlirtlng  In 
action  and  their  familiea  are  deaerving  of 
national  recognition:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rttolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  oj  Rep- 
Te»entative»  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congreu  ataemUed.  That  July  9.  1083.  la 
designated  u  'NaUonal  P.O.W.-1C.IA.  Rec- 
ognition Day",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  la  authorized  and  requested  to 
iaaue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  Statea  to  observe  auch  day 
with  appropriate  oeremonlea  and  activltiea. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Record,  which  orders 
have  precedence:  the  standing  orders 
recognizing  the  two  leaders  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  day  or  do  15-mlnute 
orders  recognizing  Senators? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  for  the  two  leaders  come  first. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
order  for  the  minority  leader  awaited 
the  execution  of  the  order  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  CaUf  omla. 

I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor from  California.  I  did  not  want  to 
show  him  that  discourtesy.  But  I 
think  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  the 
standing  order  recognizing  the  two 
leaders  of  the  Senate  then  the  two 
leaders  should  be  recognized. 

At  no  time  did  I  ask  to  reserve  my 
time  nor  did  I  yield  it  back.  I  used  2 
minutes  of  it  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Ramdolph's  birthday,  and  when  the 
Senator  from  California  began  he 
conunented  on  the  birthday  of  my 
senior  colleague.  I  thought  that  was 
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going  to  be  the  extent  of  his  com- 
ments. 

I  do  not  direct  my  comments  to  the 
instant  occupant  and  I  do  not  make 
this  statement  with  rancor,  but  I 
would  Just  as  quickly  defend  the  right 
of  the  majority  leader  to  be  recognized 
in  accordance  with  the  standing  order 
and  if  he  were  stiU  the  minority  leader 
and  I  the  majority  leader  I  would  Just 
as  quickly  and  Just  as  vigorously  recog- 
nize his  right  to  be  recognized  under 
the  standi  order  prior  to  the  recog- 
nition of  other  orders  that  have  been 
entered.  From  now  on  I  am  going  to 
insist  on  that  procedure.  If  the  proce- 
dure is  to  mean  anything  then  it 
should  mean  something. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  which  I  am 
about  to  make  appear  at  a  position  in 
the  Record  where  It  would  have  been 
made:  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  that  I  consumed  in  call- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  not  be  chu^ed  against  my 
order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

[Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD's  statement 
appears  in  the  Record,  at  another 
point.] 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  12:30  p.m. 
during  which  Senators  may  speak  up 
to  7  minutes  apiece. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  SIBERIAN  NATURAL  GAS 
PIPELINE  AND  THE  SOVIET 
BLOC  DEBT  CRISIS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
battle  to  stop  construction  of  the 
Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline,  or  at  least 
to  slow  it  down,  seems  to  be  lost. 
When  administration  officials  meet 
with  our  NATO  allies  later  this 
month,  they  wlU  not  talk  about  stop- 
ping the  pipeline,  but  about  the  pros- 
pects for  cutting  off  future  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course,  if  the 
pipeline  goes  through  on  schedule,  the 
Soviet  bloc  will  have  a  steady  supply 
of  hard  ciurency  and  will  not  need 
Western  credits  anywhere  near  as 
badly  as  it  does  now. 

Members  of  Congress  sense  another 
abdication  in  the  making,  and  their 
frustration  has  been  voiced  in  propos- 
als to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  from  the 
European  Continent.  But  Congress 
has  another,  less  drastic,  tool  at  its  dis- 
posal, to  put  backbone  into  the  U.S. 
position.  The  quickest,  least  controver- 
sial way  to  slow  construction  of  the 
Soviet  pipeline  is  to  declare  Poland  in 
default   in   its   loans   to   the   United 


States.  That  short  and  simple  state- 
ment would  send  shock  waves 
throughout  the  international  financial 
community,  and  do  more  than  any 
high-level  talks  ever  could  to  cutoff 
credit  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Western  bankers  and  governments 
have  all  kinds  of  argxmients  against  a 
declaration  of  default,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out  in  an  edito- 
rial last  Friday.  We  are  told  that,  "De- 
fault would  lose  us  all  leverage  with 
the  debtors.  It  would  force  the  banks 
to  write  off  the  loans  and  might  cause 
some  banks  to  faU.  There  have  been 
periods  of  debt  moratoria  for  some  na- 
tions in  the  past  with  no  adverse  con- 
sequences." 

But  that  is  an  extremely  short-run 
view.  In  the  next  year  or  two,  the  Sovi- 
ets face  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
Polish  economy— Romania  and  Hunga- 
ry might  be  next.  And  these  Soviet 
satellite  nations  are  not  going  to  solve 
their  deepseated  economic  problems 
without  some  fundamental  changes  in 
the  way  their  economies  work.  Thus, 
the  prospect  is  not  that  Western  lend- 
ers will  be  able  to  withdraw  from  the 
East,  but  that  they  will  soon  be  sucked 
into  a  deeper  coinmitment  to  protect 
previous  loans. 

In  testimony  before  my  Foreign  Op- 
erations Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, the  former  Polish  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  Zdzislaw  Rurarz,  laid  out  the 
choices  before  us.  He  said: 

There  are  only  two  options:  either  you 
stop  suMdlzlng  a  system  which  is  falling 
apart,  which  is  highly  economically  ineffi- 
cient, or  you  subsidize  It.  For  how  long? 
Well,  I  do  not  know.  For  as  long  as  the  tax- 
payers and  other  foolish  banlcs  are  wUling 
to  subsidize. 

He  made  it  clear  that  U.S.  subsidies 
by  propping  up  the  current  system 
only  postpone  the  Idnds  of  reforms 
that  woiild  enable  Poland  to  make 
good  in  its  debts. 

We  have  a  chance  to  get  out  now,  to 
cut  our  losses,  and  wait  for  the  inevita- 
ble changes  which  must  then  take 
place  in  the  Polish  economy,  and  in 
other  Eastern-bloc  economies.  Or  we 
can  continue  to  pour  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  down  the  Communist  sinl^ole. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  United 
States  has  become  so  worried  about 
the  allies'  reactions  that,  over  and  over 
again,  we  fail  to  do  what  is  right.  Our 
bark  may  be  getting  louder,  but  our 
bite  has  become  so  weak  that  the 
United  States  has  very  little  credibility 
abroad,  with  either  our  allies  or  our 
adversaries.  A  declaration  of  Polish  de- 
fault would  slow  construction  of  the 
Soviet  gas  pipeline,  and  help  restore 
some  of  that  missing  credibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  WaU  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Debtor  Leverage,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Jounial,  Mar.  5, 
1982] 

DmroR  IjKvkragk 
A  dispatch  from  London  by  our  Mr. 
Kempe  this  week  described  the  anger  of 
Western  banlcers  over  the  tiard-ball  tactics 
Romania  is  using  against  its  worried  credi- 
tors. The  Romanians  made  a  deal  with  nine 
banlEs  to  reschedule  their  debts  and  then,  In 
effect,  told  their  other  200  creditors  they 
can  whistle  for  their  money  unless  they  go 
along  with  It. 

The  Romanians,  considering  their  dismal 
financial  condition,  may  not  be  very  wise  in 
treating  money  men  this  way.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why 
they  thought  they  could.  Look  what  every- 
one else  has  been  getting  away  with. 

Even  more  banks,  500,  are  holding  Po- 
land's paper,  $2.5  billion  of  which  had  to  be 
rescheduled  last  year.  But  not  one  has 
broken  ranks  and  declared  the  Polish  loans 
officially  in  default.  This  is  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Poles  still  are  short  on  the  $500 
million  in  back  interest  that  they  had  prom- 
ised to  pay  by  February  15  and  that  the 
Western  bankers  were  confidently  predict- 
ing would  be  paid. 

Indeed,  the  Poles  are  being  treated  with 
Idd  gloves.  Yesterday,  the  banks  agreed  to 
give  the  Poles  more  time  and  postponed 
signing  the  rescheduling  until  early  April. 
The  n.S.  government,  at  the  same  time  It 
was  applying  hard-line  rhetoric  against  the 
Soviet-Polish  suppression  of  Solidarity,  did 
not  Insist  that  banks  declare  an  official  de- 
fault before  it  made  good  on  food  loan  guar- 
antees. The  West  German  government  still 
is  insisting,  partly  by  means  of  guarantees, 
that  European  banlcs  dump  a  new  load  of 
credit  in  the  East  bloc  by  financing  the 
Soviet  Siberian  gas  pipeline  and  it  appears 
that  U.S.  resistance  to  that  project  is  with- 
ering. Other  forms  of  lending  to  the  East 
bloc,  which  is  more  Integrated  economically 
than  most  Westerners  realize,  have  by  no 
means  dried  up. 

AU  this  timidity  In  the  West  has  raised 
discussion  among  bankers  of  "debtor  lever- 
age," the  ability  of  very  large  debtors  to  call 
the  tune  for  creditors.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  are  very  large  debtors 
indeed,  with  gross  debt  to  Western  commer- 
cial banks,  according  to  Wharton  Economet- 
rics, of  $58.6  billion  as  of  last  Sept.  30,  and 
net  debt,  after  deducting  their  Western  de- 
posits, of  $48.4  billion  last  June  30. 

Indeed,  the  Feb.  IS  issue  of  Grand  Strate- 
gy, countercurrents,  a  newsletter  published 
from  Clarement,  Calif.,  by  a  group  of  politi- 
cal scientislts,  suggests  that,  contrary  to 
popular  wisdom,  the  accumulation  of  huge 
debts  may  have  been  a  deliberate  policy  of 
the  Communist  states.  As  long  as  the  debts 
remain  unpaid  the  East  bloc  has  the  use  of 
the  goods  it  bought  with  them  free  of 
charge.  And,  as  the  German  attitude  toward 
the  pipeline  amply  demonstrates— not  to 
mention  a  plea  made  by  n.S.  suppliers  of 
equipment  to  the  President  this  week  to  let 
the  deal  go  through— Western  manufactur- 
ers tiave  became  hooked  on  the  Idea  of  sup- 
plying these  free  goods,  so  long  as  someone 
(the  taxpayen?)  is  willing  to  finance  them. 

"What  we  have  managed  to  do  is  Involve 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  intimately  in 
our  internal  affairs,  and  in  our  relations 
with  our  own  allies,"  says  Grand  Strategy. 
"It  is  we  who  are  moving  in  their  direction, 
not  they  in  ours." 

Grand  Strategy's  editors  admit  that  there 
is  room  for  debate  on  this  thesis.  But  cer- 
tainly the  Communists  are  showing  no  sign 


of  being  overcome  with  embarrassment.  The 
Romanian  attitude  is  a  case  in  point.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  Poland's  new  military  gov- 
ernment was  to  demand  that  the  banks  lend 
it  the  money  to  pay  its  interest  due.  a 
demand  the  banks  resisted. 

Western  banlu  and  governments  have  all 
sorts  of  alibis  for  not  taking  a  tougher  line. 
Default  would  lose  them  all  leverage  with 
the  debtors.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  de- 
claring economic  war  against  the  East  bloc. 
It  would  force  the  banks  to  write  off  the 
loans  and  might  cause  some  banks  to  fail. 
There  have  been  long  periods  of  debt  mora- 
toria for  some  nations  in  the  past  with  no 
adverse  conseQuences. 

We  would  urge,  however,  a  longer  view. 
The  Poles,  the  Romanians,  the  Russians, 
etc.  are  not  going  to  solve  their  deepseated 
economic  problems  without  some  funda- 
mental changes  in  their  systems  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  that.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  going  to  earn  much  hard  currency 
to  pay  their  debts.  Indeed,  the  latest  crop 
faOure  in  Russia  and  the  break  in  the  price 
of  oU,  which  accounts  for  a  major  share  of 
Soviet  hard  currency  earnings,  have  pushed 
Soviet  reserves  down  sharply,  and  they  may 
continue  to  fall. 

Thus,  the  prospect  is  not  that  Western 
lenders  will  gradually  withdraw  from  the 
East  but  that  they  will  be  sucked  into  a 
deeper  commitment  to  protect  previous 
loans.  They  should  ask  themselves  now 
whether  they  want  to  do  that,  while  there 
still  is  a  chance  to  cut  their  losses. 


SANDINISTA  INTOLERANCE  FOR 
THE  MISKITO  INDIANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Miskito  Indians,  a  community  number- 
ing approximately  100,000,  situated  in 
northeastern  Nicaragua  are  suffering 
a  tragedy. 

Without  much  interaction  with 
other  Nicaraguans,  the  Miskitos  have 
traditionally  coexisted  with  their 
fellow  countrymen  harmoniously.  For 
ages  they  have  been  permitted  to 
follow  their  own  traditions  and  cus- 
toms without  any  threat  of  reprisal. 
Before  the  Sandinista  regime,  took 
power  the  Misldtos  lived  in  peace. 

But  now  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment is  herding  them  like  cattle 
against  their  will.  About  20  villages  in 
which  approximately  10,000  Miskitos 
once  lived  have  been  emptied.  Eyewit- 
ness reports  tell  of  trucldoads  of  Indi- 
ans being  deported  to  school  buildings 
that  are  imder  police  control.  In  addi- 
tion, a  recent  State  Department  advi- 
sory warned  that  "there  are  also  nu- 
merous though  unconfirmed  reports 
of  repressive  tactics  by  government 
forces." 

I  do  not  intend  to  label  the  actions 
of  the  Sandinistas  an  act  of  genocide. 
Genocide  is  defined  specifically  as  an 
action  committed  with  intent  to  de- 
stroy, in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group. 
Nonetheless,  the  Ssindinistas'  treat- 
ment of  the  Miskitos  is  indeed  charac- 
terized by  the  intolerance  common 
among  all  acts  of  genocide. 

The  Miskitos  are  primarily  Protes- 
tant, not  Roman  Catholic  like  most 


other  Nicaraguans.  They  speak  their 
own  language  and  their  second  lan- 
guage has  traditionally  been  EInglish, 
not  Spanish.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  Miskitos  even  govern  them- 
selves. There  is  a  clear  separation  be- 
tween the  MislLitos  and  other  Nicara- 
guans. The  cultural  differences  are 
most  likely  one  motivation  for  the 
Sandinistas'  actions.  It  in  no  way 
serves  as  an  excuse  for  their  oppres- 
sive behavior,  though. 

Intolerance  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
persecution.  The  level  of  harassment 
carried  out  by  any  transgressor  is 
often  dependent  solely  upon  the  vil- 
lain's whim.  In  the  case  of  the  Sandi- 
nista regime,  there  has  been  minimal 
bloodshed  so  far.  At  any  time,  though, 
they  could  decide  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  Miskito  problem  once  and  for  all. 
Were  the  Sandinistas  to  perpetrate 
genocide  what  would  the  American  re- 
sponse be?  I  certainly  hope  the  answer 
would  most  unequivocally  be  to  punish 
the  regime  for  its  crime. 

What  I  consider  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  is  that  we  not  only  make  it 
clear  to  any  potential  transgressor 
that  we  might  retaliate  for  an  act  of 
genocide,  but  that  we  would  punish 
the  guUty  party.  I  am  certain  that  any 
criminal  would  think  twice  before 
committing  genocide  if  he  knew  that 
the  U.S.  Government  would  come 
crashing  down  upon  him. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  once 
again  calling  upon  my  colleagues  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LAW  OP  THE  SEA  TREATY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  in  its  present  form. 
Today,  another  session  is  beginning  in 
New  York  regarding  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  negotiations. 

I  Imow  that  there  is  a  great  desire  to 
mine  the  seabeds.  and.  indeed,  man- 
kind needs  to  have  the  resources  of  oil, 
nodules,  and  the  other  wealth  that  lies 
in  our  seabeds.  Our  mining  companies 
are  prepared  to  mine  with  the  technol- 
ogies available. 

It  is  my  view  that  over  the  past  8  to 
10  years  the  United  States  and  the 
great  maritime  powers  have  held  out 
too  many  promises  to  nations  that 
have  no  capability  of  mining— that 
somehow  there  is  to  be  control  of  this 


mining  by  a  United  Nations  type  orga- 
nization. 

A  recent  article  by  James  J.  Kllpa- 
trick  discusses  the  difficulties  with  ad- 
ministering such  a  treaty  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  19. 19821 

Tre  Hm.i.  With  trk  Law  op  thk  Sea 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

The  papers  on  Jan.  30  were  full  of  Gen. 
Dozier's  release  and  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
centeimi&l.  with  the  result  that  no  one  paid 
much  attention  to  a  lamentable  announce- 
ment from  the  White  House.  The  announce- 
ment was  to  this  effect-  the  United  States 
will  resume  its  participation  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

The  president  made  it  clear— as  clear  as 
the  opaque  amenities  of  diplomacy  will 
permit— that  we  probably  will  not  be  partici- 
pating much  longer.  Ambassador  James  J. 
Malone  will  go  to  the  United  Nations  on 
March  8  for  sessions  that  are  scheduled  to 
run  through  April  30,  but  unless  the  princi- 
pal sponsors  of  this  long-winded  lunacy  are 
prepared  to  accept  drastic  revisions,  Malone 
might  as  well  catch  the  next  shuttle  home. 

Maybe  Reagan  should  be  commended  for 
his  patience  and  praised  for  his  restraint.  It 
is  hard  to  say.  He  might  better  have  cleared 
the  air  with  a  thunderclap  appraisal  of  the 
pending  draft  convention:  I  say  it's  spinach, 
the  president  might  have  said,  and  I  say  the 
heU  with  it. 

The  draft  convention  is  indeed  spinach.  It 
is  the  Indigestible  product  of  19  years  of 
cud-chewing  by  the  bovine  Idealists  and 
predatory  beasts  that  roam  the  pastures  of 
Geneva  and  New  ToHl.  Their  proposed 
treaty,  as  one  commentator  has  observed, 
contemplates  the  greatest  territorial  grab 
since  Genglils  Khan  set  loose  his  Tatar 
hordes.  The  U.S.  Senate  would  agree  to  uni- 
versal abortion  before  it  would  ratify  this 
treaty  in  its  present  form. 

Have  a  look.  The  draft  is  composed  of  17 
parts,  320  articles  and  8  annexes.  The  text 
runs  to  175  pages  of  single-spaced  type- 
script. A  preamble  echoes  the  platitudes  of 
the  old  World  Federalists.  The  sponsors 
want  only  to  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
"a  just  and  equitable  international  econom- 
ic order." 

Just?  Equitable?  Come  now.  The  treaty 
would  create  an  International  Sea-Bed  Au- 
thority, based  in  Jamaica,  with  title  to  all 
the  sea-beds  of  the  planet  Earth.  The  Au- 
thority would  have  an  Assembly,  a  Council 
and  a  Secretariat;  there  also  would  tw  a  new 
International  Tribunal  on  Law  of  the  Sea. 

Every  member  nation  would  belong  to  the 
Assembly.  Every  nation  would  have  one 
vote.  The  United  States  would  iiave  the 
same  voice  accorded  Qatar,  Sri  Lanka  and 
the  Solomon  Islands.  The  Assembly  would 
be  the  'supreme  organ"  of  the  Authority, 
but  for  everyday  purposes  the  Council 
would  be  running  the  store. 

Curious  thing  about  the  Council.  It  would 
have  36  members.  The  Soviet  bloc  would  be 
guaranteed  at  least  three  of  these  seats.  Can 
you  guess  how  many  would  be  guaranteed 
to  the  United  States?  Try  to  guess.  CHose 
your  eyes.  Think  hard.  Right!  The  answer  is 
that  no  seat  would  be  gxiaranteed  to  the 
United  States.  But  who  would  pay  the  larg- 
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est  ahaic  of  the  costs?  Right  again!  Uncle 
Chumpl  ConUlbutlons  would  be  "baaed 
upon  the  scale  used  for  the  regular  budget 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Under  this  treaty,  an  "Sltaterprise"  would 
be  created.  UOu  everything  else,  the  Enter- 
prise would  benefit  all  mankind,  but  it 
would  especially  benefit  all  mankind  of  the 
Third  World  nations.  It  would  benefit  them 
in  this  fashion:  an  American  mining  consor- 
tium would  raise  millions  of  dollars  in  cap- 
ital, apply  for  permission  to  explore  a 
couple  of  likely  sites,  and  perhaps  eventual- 
ly get  the  word  to  go  ahead.  If  the  explora- 
tion proved  fmitful.  the  Enterprise  would 
appropriate  the  better  of  the  two  sites, 
along  with  all  the  technology  the  consorti- 
um has  developed. 

In  the  next  step,  the  miner  would  have  to 
get  a  production  authorisation,  fixing  limits 
on  the  kind  and  volume  of  minerals  that 
could  be  brought  to  the  surface— but  never 
mind.  The  treaty  goes  on  and  on.  If  Lewis 
Carroll  had  written  Alice  in  the  Sea-bed,  he 
could  not  have  contrived  a  more  preposter- 
ous scenaria.  Ctaly  60  signatories  are  re- 
quired for  ratification.  Unless  the  Senate 
has  lost  its  coUective  mind,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  among  them. 

Idr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  our  delegation  in  New  York  does 
not  mislead  the  rest  of  the  nations.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  For- 
eign Relations  that  deals  with  the  law 
of  the  sea  Issues,  I  asked  the  Reagan 
administration  to  review  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  that  was  being  pro- 
posed 

The  treaty  would  turn  over  the 
power  to  mAke  decisions  about  mining 
law  of  the  seas  to  signators  of  the  doc- 
ument, including  many  Third  World 
countries  who  currently  have  little  or 
no  access  to  the  oceans.  Such  a  proce- 
dure would  probably  result  in  no 
mining  because  there  would  be  such 
chaos,  so  much  dlssentlon,  and  so 
much  disagreement. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  would  hurt  oiu*  national 
defense  by  putting  us  at  the  mercy  of 
a  U.N.  group  to  state  the  rights  of  pas- 
sage of  our  ships. 

We  depend  heavily  on  the  right  of 
passage  through  certain  archipelagos 
and  certain  channels  which  we  would 
essentially  be  turning  over  with  full 
authority  to  a  United  Nations  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  am  a 
supporter  of  the  U.N.  I  am  not  here 
demagoglng  the  United  Nations.  But  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  Senate  would 
not  •  approve  this  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty.  I  should  say  that  bluntly  now. 
Someone  needs  to  say  It.  Otherwise, 
we  will  be  in  the  embarrassing  position 
of  misleading  Third  World  countries. 

We  have  raised  their  expectations  to 
the  point  that  they  now  think  they 
are  going  to  control  a  law  of  the  sea 
regime  of  some  sort,  by  which  they 
would  give  approval  to  countries  to 
mine  the  oceans. 

Such  a  treaty  would  not  pass  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Our  delegation  In  New  York  at  the 
U.N.  would  be  in  error  to  represent 


that  It  is  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  such  a  treaty  would  pass 
the  Senate. 

I  thougAit  it  appropriate  for  me  to 
rise  today,  since  I  am  chairman  of  the 
subconunlttee  that  has  held  numerous 
hearings  tn  the  last  year  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
hold  hearing  after  hearing,  and  I  com- 
mend the  other  Senators  who  have 
participated,  in  order  to  listen  to  all 
sides.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  howev- 
er, that  this  Senate  would  not  approve 
the  present  draft  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  or.  Indeed,  probably  any 
variation  that  is  being  currently  con- 
sidered. 

Therefore,  I  wonder  about  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  our  delegation  ac- 
tively negotiating  In  New  York.  Are  we 
misleading  other  nations? 

It  would  be  acceptable  to  me  if  the 
great  maritime  powers  reached  an 
agreement  and  went  forward  and 
mined  or  used  the  technology  that  Is 
now  available. 

The  requirement  of  the  sharing  of 
our  mining  technology  is  another  and 
perhaps  insurmountable  difficulty 
with  the  treaty. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  once 
that  treaty  came  into  effect,  our  mili- 
tary and  our  Pentagon  and  our  CIA 
would  object  to  a  sharing  of  a  lot  of 
that  technology  l>ecause  it  Is  related  to 
national  security.  We  would  be  enter- 
ing a  very  complicated  and  nightmar- 
ish set  of  international  agreements 
that  no  one  in  this  coiuitry  has  really 
thought  through  carefully. 

I  sat  through  several  of  these  hear- 
ings and.  as  the  Chair,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  a  very  knowledgeable 
one,  knows,  we  held  long  hearings  this 
year  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  We 
heard  from  industry,  we  heard  from 
consumer  groups,  we  heard  from 
mining  groups,  and  we  heard  from  the 
general  public.  I  have  kept  my  counsel 
on  this  subject  up  to  this  point.  Up  to 
this  point  I  have  said  we  are  consider- 
ing the  treaty;  that  it  should  be  re- 
viewed, and  I  have  commended  the 
President  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard. 
I  wrote  him  a  letter  in  February  of 
last  year  and  suggested  to  him  that  a 
review  should  be  conducted  of  the 
present  form  of  the  treaty  before  we 
went  forward.  Such  a  review  was  con- 
ducted and  now  we  are  back  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  President, 
from  what  Senators  have  said  during 
the  time  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans,  that  this 
treaty  would  not  get  to  first  base  in 
this  body.  It  is  also  my  judgment  that 
a  large  segment  of  people  advocating 
the  treaty  are  a  bit  out  of  touch  with 
the  Senate.  Furthermore,  I  have  grave 
personal  reservations  as  to  whether  we 
really  want  to  turn  over  law-of-the-sea 
mining  to  a  U.N.-type  structure.  The 
atmosphere    in   that   organization   is 


highly  politlcaUy  charged.  It  is  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  a  lot  of  steam  is 
blown  off  and  I  think  It  is  a  good  place 
for  that.  But  in  terms  of  the  practical 
administration  of  a  regime  to  manage 
and  control  law-of-the-sea  mining,  it  is 
not  the  right  place. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  SoTlet  Union  is  given  three 
votes  in  such  an  organization  while 
the  United  States  is  given  one,  based, 
somehow,  on  the  fact  that  they  have 
three  nations  within  one.  By  agreeing 
to  such  a  treaty  we  would  be  giving  up 
our  control  over  our  technology,  our 
ability  to  mine,  our  ability  to  explore, 
the  rights  of  passage  of  our  ships, 
both  commercial  and  military.  We 
would  be  placing  ourselves  in  the  high 
seas,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviets  and  a 
group  of  small  Third- World  coiuitries 
which  really  have  very  little  interest 
in  what  goes  on  other  than  a  political 
Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  this 
matter  for  over  2  years  and  I  have 
tried  to  be  an  impartial  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  conducting  a 
number  of  hearings  on  this  subject.  It 
is  therefore,  with  some  reluctance, 
that  I  rise  today  to  indicate  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  I 
hope  that  our  delegation  in  New  York 
will  be  careful  not  to  be  causing  rising 
expectations  of  the  other  nations  by 
Indicating  Senate  support  for  this 
process. 

We  have  been  in  these  Law  of  the 
Sea  negotiations  for  15  years  and, 
somehow,  all  these  Third-World  na- 
tions are  now  angry  with  us  because 
we  are  not  turning  the  authority  over 
to  them,  we  are  not  turning  our  tech- 
nology over  to  them,  we  are  not 
making  payments  to  them  in  areas 
that  we  have  no  responsibility  for 
doing  so.  Uncle  Sam  cannot  be  blamed 
for  everything.  But  If  Uncle  Sam  goes 
aroiind  making  implied  promises,  we 
are  in  trouble  and  opening  ourselves  to 
blame. 

Let  me  say  if  that  treaty  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  would  be  defeated 
overwhelmingly.  So  let  us  hope  that 
our  delegation  in  New  York  is  aware  of 
what  the  situation  Is  here. 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  Senators, 
Mr.  President,  I  can  only  give  my  per- 
sonal assessment.  The  time  for  this 
type  of  agreement  is  not  now.  There- 
fore, I  make  the  statement  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
and  that  I  hope  that  our  delegation  is 
very  careful  In  what  it  implies. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
what  is  invoked  also  In  some  respects 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  either  land- 
locked or  relatively  landlocked  coun- 
tries of  the  world— I  couJd  mention  a 
few:  Nepal,  Chad,  Upper  Volta.  just  to 
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name  three.  Paraguay  Is  another.  Or 
many  countries  that  may  have  some 
contact  with  the  sea,  though  very 
little,  where,  using  the  United  Nations 
concept.  If  they  can,  they  would  like  to 
claim  their  share  of  the  ocean,  even 
though  they  do  not  border  on  the 
ocean  or  little,  if  at  all. 

And  some  of  our  very  generous 
and  international-minded  statesmen 
would.  If  they  could,  say,  well,  the 
high  seas  belong  to  the  whole  family 
of  nations  and,  in  effect,  cut  Nepal  in 
for  a  share  of  it  or  Include  Paraguay 
or  Swaziland  or  whoever  showed  up  on 
the  scene  wanting  to  claim  some  of  the 
ocean. 

As  a  practical  matter,  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  cannot 
administer  anything?  It  cannot  agree 
on  anything.  At  some  point,  somebody 
has  to  take  charge  and  run  the  thing 
if  it  is  to  be  administered  or  someone 
is  going  to  make  some  money  out  of  it. 
I  am  talking  about  mining  something, 
providing  a  service;  sometimes  without 
anybody  telling  it  to  be  that  way,  the 
service  is  just  being  provided  for  one's 
neighbors,  because  many  times,  a 
person  does  not  make  money.  So  they 
are  providing  a  service  for  humanity, 
even  though  they  did  not  intend  it 
that  way;  they  might  have  hoped  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  it. 

But  is  it  not  a  fact  that.  In  a  situa- 
tion of  that  sort,  some  of  our  well- 
meaning  statesmen  will  say,  "Well, 
just  give  It  to  the  United  Nations  and 
then  everybody  on  God's  green  Earth 
can  participate  and  get  some  benefit 
out  of  it?"  They  tend  to  propose 
things  like  that.  It  sounds  good  to  a 
landlocked  nation,  but,  as  a  practical 
matter,  is  totally  Impractical.  It  would 
not  do  anybody  any  good  because  it 
really  could  not  be  effectively  adminis- 
tered in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  very  much.  That  is 
true.  What  has  happened  here  with 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  is  a  phe- 
nomenal thing.  Over  the  last  10  or  IS 
years,  our  Govenmient  has  led  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  believe  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  Into  a  treaty.  There  are 
only  really  four  or  five  maritime 
powers  that  are  capable  of  forming  a 
regime  to  mine  or  to  work  the  oceans. 
But  we  have  been  waiting  and  holding 
back  during  the  time  when  we  could 
have  gone  forward  with  other  nations 
or  have  gone  forward  by  ourselves.  I 
personally  think  we  should  go  forward 
by  ourselves.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
an  agreement  with  anybody.  That  is 
my  position. 

Unfortimately,  very  well-meaning 
administrations  of  both  parties  and 
very  weU-meanlng  negotiators  we  have 
sent  there  have  created  the  Impression 
that  before  we  are  going  to  mine,  we 
are  going  to  let  the  United  Nations 
take  it  over  and  manage  it.  Believe  me, 
Mr.  President,  such  an  agreement 
would  not  pass  the  Senate,  in  my  Judg- 


ment. Maybe  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  his  judgment  on  that. 

We  have,  in  international  affairs,  a 
tendency  to  raise  expectations. 

Can  one  imagine  what  would  happen 
under  the  rights  of  passage  for  nation- 
al defense,  what  would  happen  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  U.S.  ships,  military 
and  civilian.  If  we  became  hostage  to 
the  U.N.?  We  would  be  giving  up  much 
of  our  national  sovereignty  under  such 
a  treaty.  Our  Navy,  under  different  ad- 
ministrations, has  taken  a  public  posi- 
tion in  support  of  the  treaties.  But  I 
have  seen  some  very  frightening 
things  that  could  happen  if  we  let  a 
regime  down  in  Jamaica  administer 
this. 

What  would  we  do  as  a  nation  if  we 
accepted  this  treaty  and  the  U.N. 
group  said  that  the  ships  of  any  coun- 
try that  supports  Israel  cannot  go 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar?  What 
would  we  do?  What  about  any  country 
that  supports  Argentina  or  that  sup- 
ports France  or  England,  or  any  coun- 
try that  is  In  a  wheat  agreement,  or 
any  country  that  does  not  give  so 
much  aid  to  South  Africa?  You  can 
Imagine  what  the  question  might  be. 

We,  as  a  nation,  would  be  hostage  to 
this  type  of  international  politics.  I 
wonder  if  our  negotiators  up  in  New 
York  are  making  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  that  sort  of  agree- 
ment. 

I  have  made  this  speech  today  only 
after  considerable  thought.  I  spent  2 
years  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  have  held  hearings,  and  I  have 
been  fair.  I  have  listened  to  all  sides.  I 
have  called  Congressmen,  public 
groups,  miners,  people  for  the  treaty, 
and  former  Secretary  Richardson.  But 
I  have  concluded  that  we  have  to  step 
back  and  take  a  very  hard  look  at  this 
process.  We  are  not  going  to  approve  a 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  if  it  is  submit- 
ted; and  I  doubt,  therefore,  that  we 
should  be  participating  In  those  nego- 
tiations, because  we  are  misleading  the 
other  countries  by  keeping  their  ex- 
pectations up  for  something  that  is 
not  going  to  happen.  Meanwhile, 
during  the  treaty  negotiation  process, 
mining  is  not  going  on,  and  that  is 
tragic.  The  mining  should  be  done  by 
the  maritime  powers  who  have  the 
ability  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true,  if  one 
loolcs.  for  example,  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  that  the  United  States  is  in  po- 
sition to  claim  practically  all  the  area 
from  the  North  Pole  up  to  the  interna- 
tional dateline,  right  on  down  past  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  that  the  United 
States  is  nearest  to  the  area  off 
Alaska?  We  have  offshore  islands  off 
Canada.  But,  generally  speaking,  if 
one  takes  the  view  that  whoever  owns 
land  nearest  the  particular  point  can 
claim  the  right  to  mine  it,  the  most  of 


that  area  north  of  the  Eqxiator  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Hawaii, 
and  even  going  off  the  Hawaiian 
chain,  could  be  claimed  by  the  United 
States  for  mining. 

We  could  do  a  lot  to  develop  tech- 
niques in  that  vast  area  out  there.  In- 
sofar as  we  had  to  negotiate  with 
somebody  on  this  side  of  the  interna- 
tional dateline,  it  would  have  to  be 
perhaps  Canada  in  some  respects  or 
perhaps  Mexico,  but  a  country  with 
whom  we  should  be  able  to  come  to 
terms  and  reach  some  Itlnd  of  agree- 
ment. 

What  Itlnd  of  task  does  that  give  us 
if  we  want  to  do  business  and,  say,  cut 
the  United  Nations  in  on  all  this,  and 
then  we  try  to  come  to  terms  with  a 
hundred  different  nations  about  that? 
Can  the  Senator  explain  to  me  how  we 
are  ever  going  to  work  something  out 
to  get  everybody  to  agree  on  doing 
something? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  colleague  states 
the  question  very  well.  Nothing  would 
happen. 

What  the  great  powers  should  do  is 
take  the  responsibility  to  begin 
mining,  to  get  the  wealth  of  the  seas 
so  that  it  can  be  used  by  mankind,  to 
move  forward.  The  United  States 
should  do  it  alone  if  necessary.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  mine  and 
take  oil  alone.  There  is  no  reason  the 
other  great  nations  cannot.  We  should 
end  this  delusion  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  treaty.  It  has  been  going  on  for  15 
years.  We  read  "Foreign  Affairs"  and 
"Foreign  Policy."  When  I  was  a  college 
student,  I  started  to  read  about  this,  in 
the  early  1960'8.  articles  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  have  an  interna- 
tional regime  under  the  X3X.  to 
manage  the  oceans. 

There  needs  to  be  some  agreement 
about  preserving  fish  life,  although 
some  countries  such  as  Chile  and  Peru 
do  not  pay  any  attention  to  them.  But, 
we  are  supposed  to  be  the  good  gujrs, 
sind  we  will  be  the  good  guys.  We  are 
going  to  preserve  the  fish  of  the 
ocean. 

There  are  some  areas  where  there 
can  be  agreements.  Let  us  say  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  alwas^  expected  to  pay 
all  the  bills  and  be  the  good  guy,  and 
these  little  coimtrles  do  not  pay  any 
attention  to  these  agreements,  as  Peru 
indicated  so  clearly.  We  are  supposed 
to  make  payments.  An  international 
fund  is  to  be  set  up  from  the  oil  and 
wealth  and  nodules  that  will  be  har- 
vested, and  pasmients  are  to  be  made 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  in  a  fash- 
ion decided  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  essence,  U.S.  citizens  are  going  to 
be  taxed,  and  It  is  going  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  this  group. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  the 
technology,  all  the  risk,  all  the  work  is 
going  to  be  done  by  the  United  States 
and  maybe  two  or  three  other  nations. 
Probably,  when  it  ends  up,  the  United 
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states  is  going  to  do  all  of  it.  It  will 
mean  that  our  people  will  be  paying 
out  this  money.  These  other  countries 
would  never  have  thought  of  the  law 
of  the  sea  if  we  had  not  encouraged 
them. 

Some  of  these  countries  are  land- 
locked. They  have  no  more  right  to 
claim  the  wealth  of  the  oceans  than 
the  United  States  has  to  claim  that 
the  great  forests  in  Brazil  are  the 
property  of  all  mankind.  Or  to  claim 
that  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East  belongs 
to  aU  citizens  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  concept.  That  is 
what  it  has  boiled  down  to. 

We  have  now  rejoined  the  talks 
today  In  New  York  City  after  a  year's 
suspension.  I  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  a  year  ago  this  past  February, 
13  months  ago,  asking  for  a  review, 
and  now  we  are  going  to  make  some 
proposals  for  changes.  But  even  with 
those  changes,  if  the  United  Nations  is 
going  to  be  managing  such  a  treaty,  it 
is  not  going  to  be  acceptable  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  what  Is  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
regard  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Soviet  Union  supports  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaties. 

I  went  up  to  New  York,  to  one  of  the 
last  sessions,  and  I  met  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador. But  I  think  the  reason  why 
they  support  it  is  that  they  have  more 
control — or  they  believe  they  will- 
over  what  the  Third  World  countries 
wlU  do.  The  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
slow  our  Navy  down.  They  believe  that 
they  have  a  chance  through  this  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty  to  limit  our  access. 
The  Soviet  Union  does  not  plan  to  put 
up  any  money  for  mining.  It  would  not 
be  their  usual  pattern  if  they  did. 
They  do  not  have  the  technology. 
They  would  like  to  share  our  technolo- 
gy. The  Soviet  Union  could  use  this 
treaty  as  a  vehicle  to  hurt  our  national 
defense  through  blocking  the  passage 
of  our  ships  through  the  archipelagos 
and  the  straits. 

The  Soviet  Union  could  use  this 
treaty  to  hurt  the  refusal  to  transfer 
certain  technological  things  that  have 
a  national  defense  interest  that  are  re- 
lated to  submarines  and  other  types  of 
activity  under  water.  The  Soviet 
Union  could  use  this  as  a  way  to  lessen 
our  national  sovereignty.  That  is  truth 
of  the  matter.  So  the  Soviets  should 
be  for  the  treaty.  At  the  time,  they 
were,  and  I  suppose  they  stUl  are. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  at  least 
we  can  say  for  the  Soviet  Union  they 
consistently  tend  to  do  something  that 
we  can  all  understand.  They  consist- 
ently tend  to  look  after  their  own  in- 
terest, whatever  that  may  be,  be  that 
either  getting  something  for  the 
Soviet  Union  or  keeping  us  from 
having  something  to  our  advantage,  or 


even  just  to  undermine  the  free  world, 
but  in  any  event  they  consistently 
take  the  positions  that  look  after  their 
interests.' 

I  hope  that  at  some  point  we  would 
begin  to  see  some  people  emerge  with 
more  influence  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  who  would  start 
making  a  reputation  that  we  are  look- 
ing after  the  United  &.Ates  for  a 
change,  just  once  in  a  while,  and  I  be- 
lieve our  President  will  begin  to  think 
that  way.  Let  someone  who  is  paid  by 
the  American  taxpayers  who  has  a 
duty  to  look  after  the  American  citi- 
zens once  in  a  while  actually  do  what 
they  are  expected  to  do  when  the 
American  people  are  paying  for  their 
keep. 

The  Senator  knows  that  altogether 
too  often  we  find  someone  deluded  by 
the  Communists  or  the  Soviets,  and 
doing  their  bidding  for  them  for  some 
reason,  either  by  misguided  good  in- 
tentions or  Just  poor  judgment. 

But  I  would  think  that  at  some  point 
it  might  be  worth  expecting  or  fair  to 
expect  that  those  who  are  appointed 
by  this  Government,  those  who  are 
paid  by  tills  Government,  those  who 
have  a  duty  to  the  American  citizens, 
would  look  after  the  interests  of 
America  or  our  people  for  a  change 
and  once  in  a  while  recognize  that  if 
they  do  not  no  one  wtil  unless  we  here 
in  Congress  at  some  point  manage  to 
veto  and  override  their  poor  Judgment. 

But  at  some  point  it  would  seem 
they  should  recognize  that  they  have 
a  burden  to  the  people  who  are  pajrlng 
them,  the  people  who  put  them  in 
their  Jobs,  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  looking  after  the  U.S.  interests  not 
some  nebulous  community  of  nations, 
or  some  such  thing.  It  may  be  that 
someone  belongs  to  some  kind  of  a 
nebulous  commimity  of  nations  con- 
cept, but  as  a  practical  matter  there  is 
no  agreement  of  any  such  community 
of  nations. 

The  Soviets  and  those  who  agree 
with  them  are  still  dedicated  to  the 
utter  and  complete  destruction  of  our 
form  of  government  and  our  system  of 
private  property  ownership  and  mat- 
ters of  that  sort.  They  believe  it  is  evil. 
They  want  to  destroy  it. 

We  are  dedicated  to  our  system  and 
against  theirs.  We  Just  do  not  have 
much  to  agree  on. 

The  whole  concept  in  the  preamble 
of  the  United  Nations  that  we  are  aU  a 
lot  of  peace  loving  nations  seeking  to 
preserve  aU  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
bestow  the  blessings  of  liberty  upon  all 
posterity  is  not  shared  by  those  In  the 
Soviet  bloc,  so  that  to  think  that  we 
are  here  putting  together  some  family 
of  nations  to  share  all  the  world's  re- 
sources is  pretty  ridiculous  If  one  rec- 
ognizes what  the  facts  of  life  are 
anyway. 

I  hope  at  some  point  those  who  are 
supi}osed  to  be  representing  us  will 


recognize  that  is  a  Jimgle  out  there 
and  those  people  do  not  agree  with  us 
and  we  do  not  agree  with  them.  I  am 
talking  about  those  who  represent  the 
Communist  point  of  view,  the  Soviet 
Union  certainly,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  we  are  not  going  to  agree  and 
they  are  going  to  do  what  they  can  to 
destroy  our  influence  and  destroy  our 
form  of  government  if  they  can,  we 
should  go  ahead  and  look  after  oiir 
business  and  they  look  after  theirs. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  I  could  ask  my 
colleague  a  question,  does  he  believe 
that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  would 
pass  this  Senate?  I  frequently  said  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  would  hope  not  in 
its  present  form. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  in- 
sightful remarks. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  also 
would  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  three  votes  plus  all  their 
satellites  would  have  a  vote.  Can  you 
imagine  the  United  States  going  to 
such  an  organization  to  apply  for  per- 
mission to  do  some  mining? 

First  of  all.  let  us  say  that  Israel,  for 
example,  takes  an  action  which  is  op- 
posed by  a  number  of  other  nations. 
We  could  find  ourselves  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  all  mining  rights  could 
be  suspended  unless  particular  nations 
withdrew  support  to  Israel.  That  Is  a 
resolution  that  would  pass  in  the 
United  Nations  under  the  present 
structure. 

Do  we  want  to  put  our  national  sov- 
ereignty in  that  kind  of  crippled  posi- 
tion? I  do  not  think  there  has  ever 
been  an  international  agreement  that 
would  reduce  U.S.  sovereignty  as  much 
as  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  if  we 
really  carry  it  through. 

We  would  have  to  have  permission 
from  this  regime,  which  is  going  to  be 
located  in  Jamaica.  We  would  have  to 
have  permission  from  them  for  the 
rights  of  our  submarines  to  go 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  or 
through  certain  archipelagos  in  the 
world  or  here  or  there  or  wherever. 

Can  one  imagine  what  the  reaction 
of  the  American  people  would  be  when 
they  heard  that  we  had  to  go  ask  per- 
mission for  our  ships  to  pass  through 
certain  areas?  We  are  turning  this  de- 
cision over  to  Third  World  countries, 
basically,  many  of  which  do  not  have 
any  ships. 

So  on  this,  the  day  that  the  negotia- 
tions are  starting  again,  as  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee  I  felt  compelled 
to  rise  and  state  in  blimt  language  the 
problems  with  this  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty,  and  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  for  Joining  in  this  discus- 
sion. I  know  that  the  present  Presid- 
ing Officer  Is  very  Imowledgeable  in 
this  subject  and  we  look  forward  to  his 
comments  at  a  future  time. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
after  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  made  his  principal  remarks.  As  I 
understand  his  message,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  his  latest  comment,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  he  has  spoken  so 
forcefully  on  this  issue.  It  reflects  a 
similar  message  that  we  delivered  to 
our  CansMlian  counterparts  last  week- 
end at  the  Canadian-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Conference.  We 
warned  that  the  U.S.  Senate  was  not 
going  to  accept  the  concept  of  business 
as  usual  in  going  back  to  put  a  few  cos- 
metic touches  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  l)efore  bringing  it  back  to  us. 

I  imderstand  that  to  be  his  message, 
and  hope  the  Senate  will  listen. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes;  if  my  col- 
league will  3ield  briefly,  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Alaska.  I  did  say 
that  I  took  this  occasion  to  rise  for  the 
first  time  and  say  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  treaty. 

I  held  over  2  years  of  hearings  on 
these  treaties.  We  heard  from  a  wide 
variety  of  individuals,  the  various 
groups,  the  Navy,  the  citizens  commit- 
tee, the  so-called  consumer  groups, 
past  administrations,  and  today  in 
New  York  the  negotiations  are  being 
reopened. 

A  year  ago  I  wrote  to  the  President 
asking  to  review  the  treaty.  I  have  re- 
mained silent  on  this  subject  until 
now. 

Today  in  very  blunt  language  I  said  I 
am  opposed  to  these  treaties. 

Second  of  all,  I  think  our  delegation 
should  not  be  misleading  Third  World 
nations  to  think  we  are  going  to  accept 
the  treaty. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Alaska.  I  could  not  attend  the  meeting 
with  the  Canadians.  I  think  we  have  to 
be  very  frank  about  where  we  stand  on 
these  things  and  these  endless  talks 
that  have  been  going  on  have  misled 
the  rest  of  the  coimtries. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  for  his  work  this  weekend. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Baker  and  Dditoh  be  recognized  on 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1982,  following 
the  time  set  aside  for  the  leaders  on 
Wednesday,  March  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phoxmire)  be 
recognized  on  Thursday,  March  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  three  of  these  special 
orders  be  for  15  minutes  in  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH  10,  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
orders  for  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  for  Tuesday, 
March  9,  1982,  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  FRANK- 
LIN DELANO  ROOSEVELT  ME- 
MORIAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  436,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 95.  a  Joint  resolution  dealing 
with  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heinz).  The  clerk  will  state  the  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  95)  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roooevelt  Me- 
morial, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  express  my  support  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  a  measure 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattisld)  for  his  sponsorship  of 
this  measure.  I  express  appreciation 
also  to  Senator  Mathias.  chairman  of 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee, and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  taking  affirmative 
action  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95. 
The  consideration  of  this  measure  has 
not  been  an  easy  task.  As  Senators 
Icnow,  the  debate  and  discussion  on  a 
F.  D.  R.  memorial  has  been  extensive 
and  conducted  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  memo- 
rialize a  President  who  led  this  coun- 
try through  one  of  the  most  difficult 
periods  of  our  Republic's  existence. 
The  consideration  of  these  bills  is  also 
timely  since  we  have  Just  commemo- 
rated the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
January  30,  1982.  We  did  this  through 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  to  marking 
the  birth  of  our  32d  President. 

Having  first  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  same 


year  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
elected' to  the  Presidency,  1932,  and 
being  the  only  current  Member  of 
Congress  who  served  during  that  first 
term,  I  am  particularly  aware  of  the 
economic  conditions  that  prevailed 
across  this  land  and  the  leadership 
which  President  Roosevelt  exerted  to 
begin  a  rebuilding  process. 

This  dynamic  man  of  action  and 
compassion  gave  hope  to  a  Nation  that 
was  devastated  by  a  Great  Depression. 
He  moved  deliberately,  but  quickly 
and  he  continued  to  guide  our  Repub- 
lic through  that  crises  and  through  a 
World  War. 

I  worked  with  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt through  his  entire  Presidency 
and  witnessed  vividly  the  strength, 
courage,  and  confidence  that  he  im- 
parted to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  the  world. 

Clearly,  his  actions  have  shaped  our 
modem  society.  He  led  our  Republic  in 
a  most  critical  time  domestically  and 
in  the  international  arena. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  Presidency  Is  a 
vital  part  of  our  country's  history  and. 
as  such,  should  be  memorialized  for 
future  generations. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  passage 
of  this  resolution  does  more  than 
honor  a  remarkable  President;  it  sJso 
honors  a  remarkable  Senator.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  has  been  involved  with  this 
legislation  for  more  years  than  he 
might  care  to  confess.  But  in  all  that 
time,  with  all  the  problems  associated 
with  this  effort,  he  has  never  lost 
faith  or  hoi>e.  He  has  consistently 
sought  to  make  sure  that  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is 
errected.  With  Senate  passage  of  this 
legislation,  he— and  the  Nation— come 
a  step  closer  to  that  goal. 

And  it  is  a  goal  we  ought  to  reach; 
ought  to  have  reached  years  ago. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  passionate 
man.  And  he  was  a  man  who  aroused 
passions.  Even  now,  50  years  after  he 
began  his  first  term  as  President,  the 
mention  of  his  name  is  guaranteed  to 
evoke  an  emotional  response.  Whether 
one  accepts  or  rejects  his  philosophy, 
everyone  must  agree  that  he  changed 
the  course  of  history.  It  is  the  scope  of 
his  influence  that  we  seek  to  finally 
commemorate  through  this  legislation. 
I  know  full  well  that  many  would 
argue  that  in  these  times  of  recession, 
we  ought  not  spend  the  $24  million 
that  this  memorial  will  cost. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  value  of  this 
memorial  must  be  measiu-ed  in  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  material  terms.  The 
memorials  which  grace  the  landscape 
of  this  Federal  city  contribute  to  both 
our  sense  of  history  and  our  sense  of 
destiny.  Surely  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt contributed  Immeasurably  to 
both.  He  took  a  nation  which  was 
weak  and  made  it  strong;  he  took  a 
people  who  were  afraid  and  helped  us 
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to  become  brave;  he  took  a  country 
that  was  dispirited  and  gave  It  hope. 
He  came  in  a  time  of  depression  and 
lifted  our  spirits.  He  came  in  a  time  of 
fear  and  taught  us  that  the  only  thing 
we  had  to  fear  was  fear  itself.  Those 
accomplishments  take  on  a  special  sig- 
nificance now;  they  fill  a  special  need 
now;  and  they  deserve  a  special  tribute 
now. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  the 
architect  of  a  philosophy  of  compas- 
sionate government  which  has  held 
sway  in  this  country  for  50  years. 
Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  every- 
thing he  did,  one  must  recognize  its 
importance.  And  recognizing  that  im- 
portance, we  should  memorialize  it— 
not  so  much  as  a  tribute  to  him  but 
rather  as  a  pledge  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  paying 
tribute  to  Senator  Hatfizld  and  to 
those  members  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Oene  Keogh,  who  have 
labored  so  long  and  so  hard  on  this 
project.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Sen- 
ate's action  today  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  which  will  end,  in  the 
near  future,  with  the  completion  of 
the  memorial  Itself. 

AMKHSMXirT  HO.  1364 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Matbias  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stzvzns), 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mathias  proposes  a  print- 
ed amendment  nimibered  1254. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  page  3.  line  2,  strike  out  "approved" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "approval". 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "March  2, 
1978"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "September 
20. 1979". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  insert  "for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1082"  imme- 
diately after  "appropriated". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  support  the  reso- 
lution of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  It  is  time  we  get  on 
with  constructing  a  proper  memorial 
to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

My  colleague  knows  that  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  a  nation- 
al memorial  to  President  Roosevelt  in 
New  York,  his  home  State  and  the 


State  he  served  exceptionally  well  as 
State  senator  and  Governor.  This  me- 
morial will  be  located  on  Roosevelt 
Island  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Its  design,  completed  in  1973  by  the 
late,  preeminent  American  architect, 
Louis  I.  Kahn,  Is  focused  on  the  real- 
ization of  one  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's greatest  dreams — the  dream  of 
peaceful  world  order,  embodied  in  the 
United  Nations  Building  in  Manhat- 
tan. The  memorial  incorporates  a 
formal  garden,  tree-shaded  lanes, 
sculpture,  and  a  colmnned  court.  It  is 
to  be  located  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Roosevelt  Island,  an  island  renamed 
for  the  President  and  now  .trans- 
formed from  a  wasteland  into  a  model 
residential  commuinity.  From  the 
court,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  gran- 
ite columns  inscribed  with  statements 
by  or  about  F.  D.  R.,  visitors  will  view 
the  nearby  U.N.  buildings  or  look 
beyond  them  to  the  open  sea. 

When  built,  it  will  surely  be  recog- 
nized aa  one  of  America's  great  exam- 
ples of  memorial  architecture,  and 
both  its  design  and  location  would 
have  met  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
enthusiastic  approval.  The  design  re- 
flects his  concern  for  decent  housing, 
his  love  of  the  sea,  and  his  penchant 
for  great  architecture.  It  wiU  be  acces- 
sible to  handicapped  persons,  for 
whom  the  life  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  is 
an  inspiration. 

I  realize  that  we  are  not,  at  this 
time,  going  to  approve  two  national 
memorials  to  the  late  President.  And  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
urgent  need  to  make  repairs  to  F.  D. 
R.'s  house  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  a  na- 
tional historic  site  struck  by  fire  trag- 
ically on  January  23  of  this  year.  Just 
1  week  before  the  centenary  of  F.  D. 
R.'s  birth. 

On  February  4,  Senator  Pell  and  I 
wrote  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  requesting  he  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  restore  the  house.  I  ask 
that  the  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  serves  with 
such  distinction  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  if  he 
will  Join  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  me  in  urging  the 
Park  Service  to  transfer  or  otherwise 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  carry 
out  the  repairs? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in  that  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95, 
authorizing  the  F.  D.  R.  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  should  not  in 
any  way  impede  the  State  or  city  of 
New  York  or  private  sources  from  car- 


rying out  the  construction  of  the  F.  D. 
R.  memoriaJ  on  Roosevelt  Island? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  go  further,  and  state  that 
I  would  encourage  the  Government 
and  people  of  New  York  to  proceed 
with  that  most  fitting  memorial. 
Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1982. 
Mr.  RnssKLL  E.  Dickkhsom, 
The  National  Park  Seivice, 
Interior  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Director:  You  are  doubtless 
aware  that  a  fire  destroyed  part  of  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  house  at  Hyde  Park, 
New  York,  on  January  23.  The  house  is  a 
national  historic  site,  of  course,  and  has  had 
to  be  closed  to  the  public  Just  as  we  begin 
the  centennial  commemoration  of  President 
Roosevelt's  birth. 

The  house  is  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  its  upkeep  the  responsibility  of 
the  federal  government.  We  understand  the 
fire  may  have  been  caused  by  a  failure  to 
keep  the  electrical  system  in  good  repair. 
Responsibility  to  restore  the  house  surely 
rests  with  the  government. 

We  are  anxious  to  see  that  repair  and  res- 
toration of  the  house  be  understaken  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  have  considered  intro- 
ducing the  necessary  legislation.  We  under- 
stand however,  that  you  may  be  able  to  use 
for  this  purpose  funds  already  available  to 
the  National  Park  Service. 

We  want  to  be  helpful  In  whatever  way  we 
can  and  request  that  you  meet  with  us  as 
soon  as  possible  to  discuss  possible  courses 
of  action. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  Patrick  Motniraii. 
Claiborne  Peix. 

The  PRESIDING  O^^CER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  95 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congreu  aaaembled,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  to  construct  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  In  accordance 
with  the  general  design  developed  by  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  on  September  20,  1979.  Such  me- 
morial shall  be  constructed  in  that  portion 
of  West  Potomac  Park  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  lies  between  Independence 
Avenue  and  the  Inlet  bridge,  reserved  for 
the  memorial  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
September  1. 1959  (Public  Law  86-214). 

Sec.  2.  The  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  shall  be  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supplement- 
ed. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
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tember  30. 1982,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  THE  PRAYERS  OF 
THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  L.  R. 
ELSON  AS  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  pr<x;eeded  to  consider 
the  conciurent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  67)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  prayers  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  S.T.D.,  as  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate  during  the  96th  and 
97th  Congresses,  which  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  67 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  an  appropriate  Illustration  as  a 
Senate  docimient,  the  prayers  by  the  Rever- 
end Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  S.T.D.,  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the 
daily  sessions  of  the  Senate  during  the 
Ninety-sixth  and  Ninety-seventh  Congress- 
es, together  with  any  other  prayers  offered 
by  him  during  that  period  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate;  and  that 
there  be  printed  and  bound  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  twelve  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  The  copy  for  the  doctmient  author- 
ized in  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  all  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  commencing 
with  Calendar  No.  651.  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Conunission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions commencing  with  Calendar  No. 
651  on  page  2  and  continuing  through 
659,  660,  661,  and  662  on  page  3  of  the 
Executive  Calendar  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

n.S.  International  Trade  Commission 

Veronica  A  Haggart,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  16,  1984,  vice  Catherine  May 
BedeU. 

[New  Reports] 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to 
tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
bylaw: 

Louis  H.  Buehl,  III. 

Charles  H.  Pitman. 

Norman  H.  Smith. 

Ray  M.  Franklin. 

John  R.  Dalley. 

Edmund  P.  Looney,  Jr. 

Michael  K.  Sheridan. 

James  E.  Cassity. 

Carl  E.  Mundy,  Jr. 

Ernest  T.  Cook.  Jr. 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

John  R.  McKean,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  8, 
1986.  vice  Richard  R.  Allen,  resigned. 
Postal  Rate  Commission 

John  W.  Crutcher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  October  6,  1986. 
vice  Clyde  S.  DviPont,  resigned. 

Henry  R.  Folsom,  of  Delaware,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
October  14,  1982,  vice  A  Lee  Fritschler,  re- 
signed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONriRMATION  OP  JOHN  CRI7TCRXR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
John  Crutcher  to  be  a  Postal  Rate 
Commissioner.  I  have  known  John  for 
over  30  years.  When  I  first  became 
active  in  Kansas  politics,  John  was  al- 
ready one  of  the  bright  stars  on  the 
Kansas  political  scene.  And,  I  can 
safely  say  today  that  I  know  of  few 
people  more  qualified  for  a  prominent 
role  in  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
an  honor  to  recommend  his  confirma- 
tion to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  John  Crutcher  will 
bring  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion a  wealth  of  experience  built  up 
over  a  distinguished  and  varied  career 
in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors 
of  our  economy.  John's  service  to  our 
coimtry  includes  a  9-year  stint  with 
the  U.S.  Navy,  during  which  he  saw 
active  duty  in  World  War  II  and  the 


Korean  war.  Typical  of  his  commit- 
ment t9  our  country  John  remained  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and  ciir- 
rently  wears  the  eagles  of  a  Navy  cap- 
tain. He  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Kansas  State  Senate  and  served  two 
terms  from  1965  to  1969  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Kansas,  with  both  Repub- 
lican Democratic  Governors. 

While  he  was  active  in  Kansas  poli- 
tics, John  was  also  a  successful  Hutch- 
inson. Kan.,  businessman,  as  president 
of  Hutchinson  Investment  Co.  and  as 
president  of  Countryside  West,  Inc..  a 
small  land  development  corporation. 

More  recently,  he  has  had  extensive 
involvement  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, serving  as  director  of  the  OEO 
Division  of  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment, where  he  assisted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  policies  for  relating  pro- 
grams to  State  and  local  government. 
John  also  served  2  years  as  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  at 
the  Department  of  Interior,  serving  as 
the  banker  for  the  $300  million  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd. 

John  also  found  time  in  1974  and 
1975  to  serve  as  my  administrative  as- 
sistant. In  that  role  I  came  to  truly 
know  and  appreciate  his  talents  and 
abilities.  From  that  experience  I  can 
proudly  speak  in  support  of  his  nomi- 
nation. 

John  Crutcher  has  si>ent  the  majori- 
ty of  his  life  living  In  Kansas,  develop- 
ing a  unique  perspective  on  the  postal 
needs  of  rural  America.  As  I  am  sure 
John  knows,  the  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  are  perhaps  more  closely 
watched  by  nval  residents  than  by 
any  other  segment  of  society.  In  niral 
areas,  where  people  are  widely  dis- 
bursed and  phone  rates  are  high,  the 
mail  takes  on  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  daily  lives  of  residents. 
Their  concerns  about  6-day  mail  serv- 
ice and  continued  operations  of  small 
post  offices  need  representation  on 
the  Commission.  I  could  not  help  but 
notice  in  the  1981  Kansas  Directory, 
that  243  post  offices  have  been  discon- 
tinued in  my  State  alone.  Which  is  not 
to  say  that  we  should  ignore  the  over- 
all needs  of  the  system  for  the  conven- 
ience of  rural  areas,  but,  we  should 
take  their  needs  and  concerns  into 
consideration  when  formulating  postal 
policy.  I  am  confident  that  John  will 
provide  that  representation  in  a  fair 
and  competent  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice catches  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 
Some  of  that  criticism  is  not  doubt 
Justified.  But,  I  have  alwajrs  believed 
that  by  and  large  the  Postal  Service 
does  do  a  good  Job.  It  is  my  belief  that 
they  will  continue  that  good  Job  with 
John  Crutcher  as  a  Postal  Rate  Com- 
missioner. I  look  forward  to  working 
with  John  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Commission.  I  think  all  Senators 
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will  find  him  to  be  a  responsible,  dedi- 
cated, hard-working  public  servant. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  home  State  pride  that  I 
speak  today  on  behalf  of  John 
Crutcher's  nomination  to  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  and  encourage  all 
Senators  to  support  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GOLAN  HEIGHTS  AND 
ISRAEL'S  SECURITY 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  observer  of  American  foreign  policy 
from  the  unique  vantage  point  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  difficulty  that  our 
Nation's  leaders  seem  to  have  in  chart- 
ing a  course  suitable  to  a  world  power 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me.  Simply 
stated,  we  refuse  to  set  goals  for  our 
own  Nation;  instead,  we  try  to  set 
them  for  everyone  else.  For  unique 
cultural-historic  reasons,  we  seem 
unable  to  admit  to  wanting  to  further 
our  own  Nation's  political,  military, 
and  economic  interests.  For  example, 
during  World  War  I  we  did  not  define 
our  goal  as  American  security;  rather 
we  saw  ourselves  trying  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  After  World 
War  II,  the  Marshall  Plan  rebuilt 
Europe  for  the  Europeans,  not  because 
a  strong  European  economy  would 
provide  an  effective  barrier  against 
Commimist  expansion. 

This  reluctance  to  conceive  self-in- 
terests as  a  legitimate  motive  in  inter- 
national politics  has  caused  us  to 
squander  countless  millions  of  doUars 
in  foreign  assistance  over  the  past  35 
years.  In  too  many  cases,  we  have  con- 
sciously obscured  ourselves  as  the 
rightful  target  of  gratitude  by  the  re- 
cipients of  our  assistance  by  hiding  it 
under  the  guise  of  multilateralism. 

This  same  attitude  has  invaded  the 
realm  of  military  operations  as  well.  In 
Vietnam  we  carefully  circumscribed 
the  level  of  our  power  to  support  the 
theory  that  we  were  Just  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  determine  their 
own  destiny.  In  El  Salvador  we  seem 
to  be  on  the  same  course,  even  though 
the  threat  of  a  Central  America  domi- 
nated by  Soviet/Cuban  commimism  is 
what  involved  us  in  the  first  place. 

The  legalistic-moralistic  tint  to  our 
foreign  policy  has  paid  some  dividends: 
but  overall.  I  believe  we  have  lost— and 
the  world  has  lost— from  our  unwill- 
ingness to  think  about  and  to  pursue 


actively  and  openly  our  own  Nation's 
self-interest.  We  are  stUl  branded  as 
aggressive  imperialists  by  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  left  even  though  our  will- 
ingness to  use  power  is  minimal.  In 
truth,  we  are  neither  feared  nor  loved. 

A  case  in  point  which  I  find  most 
disturbing  is  the  strategic  and  volatile 
Middle  East,  and  involves  America's 
most  consistent  ally,  Israel.  The 
United  States  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  creation  of  Israel,  and  in  that 
ideals  and  self-interest  coincided. 
Israel  was  created  for  the  millions  of 
Jews  who  had  been  displaced  during 
World  War  II  and  who  yearned  to 
return  to  their  historic  homeland.  But 
the  creation  of  Israel  also  installed  a 
bulwark  of  democracy  in  a  volatile 
area  of  the  world.  Israel  is  a  imified 
nation  of  people  committed  to  the 
values  that  those  who  love  liberty  hold 
dear,  a  nation  determined  to  hold  its 
own  and  thrive  in  a  sea  of  adversity. 
We  helped  establish  a  beachhead  in 
the  area  of  the  world  which  was  soon 
to  become  of  incalculable  strategic  and 
economic  importance. 

Exactly  11  minutes  after  Israel  was 
proclaimed  a  state,  the  United  States 
recognized  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. Thus  began  the  official  relation- 
ship between  our  two  nations,  which 
was  founded  on  good  will  and  which 
thrived  through  mutual  support  and 
understanding.  Throughout  1948  and 
1949,  President  Truman  reaffirmed 
our  support  for  Israel  by  resisting  all 
attempts  to  diminish  its  territory.  In 
Octot>er  of  1948,  Tnmian  put  forth 
the  principles  which  formed  the  basis 
for  our  policy  toward  Israel.  He  said: 

The  subject  of  Israel  must  not  be  resolved 
as  a  matter  of  politics  ...  it  is  my  desire  to 
build  in  Palestine  a  strong,  prosperous,  free 
and  independent  democratic  state.  It  must 
be  large  enough,  free  enough,  and  strong 
enough  to  make  its  people  self-supporting 
and  secure. 

These  principles  clearly  and  logically 
provided  both  for  our  pragmatic  goal 
of  securing  a  political/strategic  tie  in 
the  Middle  East  and  for  the  altruistic 
goal  of  securing  a  homeland  for  the 
Jewish  people. 

The  logic  and  inherent  worth  of 
those  principles  remains  unchanged. 
The  fanatic  Ayatollah  Khomeini  nms 
Iran,  the  Soviets  rule  Afghanistan,  the 
madman  Quaddafi  niles  Libya,  and 
Egypt's  noble  leader  Sadat  is  dead. 
But  Israel  thrives  as  a  strong  and  in- 
dustrious democracy.  Nevertheless, 
over  the  past  few  years  American 
policy  has  wavered  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  sell  advanced  arms  and  equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia  without  any  guaran- 
tee of  Saudi  political  cooperation  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  administration  is 
talking  about  selling  sirms  to  Jordan 
even  though  that  nation  has  been 
even  less  cooperative  than  Saudi 
Arabia  in  helping  to  maintain  stability 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  criticize  Israel 
for  eliminating  a  nuclear  powerplant 


in  Iraq  which  would  have  eventually 
given  Iraq  the  ability  to  threaten 
world  stability.  And  most  recently  we 
have  decried  the  Israeli  decision  to 
annex  the  Golan  Heights— a  decision 
which  only  made  official  what  in  reali- 
ty has  been  a  fait  accompli. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  in  straying  from  our  tradi- 
tional policies  in  the  interest  of  so- 
called  even-handedness,  we  are  expos- 
ing our  trvie  national  interests.  The 
fact  is  that  the  only  viable  method  to 
insure  against  a  collapse  of  the  Middle 
East  is  to  insure  that  Israel  has  the 
means  to  defend  itself.  And  Israel 
wants  to  defend  itself.  It  has  aruiexed 
the  Golan  Heights  because  it  is  terri- 
tory which  is  necessary  to  its  defense. 
Prior  to  the  1967  war,  the  Heights 
were  controlled  by  Syria,  the  nation 
perhaps  mo6t  vitriolic  in  its  hatred  of 
Israel.  Israelis  well  remember  Syrian 
artillery  firing  from  the  Heights  down 
on  to  their  villages  and  their  fishing 
boats  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  the  Oc- 
tober war  of  1973.  Syrian  tanks  ad- 
vanced through  the  Heights. 

The  Israelis  consider  the  Golan 
Heights— 444  square  miles  of  rocky 
land  that  rises  to  more  than  7.000  feet 
above  sea  level  to  be  the  lynchpin  of 
their  security  against  hostile  Arab  na- 
tions. Had  the  Syrians  made  any  ges- 
ture or  indication  of  willingness  to 
come  to  the  bargaining  table  or  to 
even  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist, 
the  Israeli  decision  might  be  question- 
able. But  Syria  has  done  Just  the  op- 
posite—they proclaim  their  sworn  op- 
position to  Israel  at  every  opportunity: 
they  give  assistance  to  anti-Israel  Pal- 
estinian terrorist  activities  in  every 
way  possible;  and  they  willingly  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  light  of  these  fac- 
tors, how  can  we  question  the  legiti- 
macy of  Israel's  need  for  this  terri- 
tory? How  can  we  deny  Israel  the  right 
to  defend  herself? 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  twist 
of  logic  to  criticize  Israel  for  providing 
for  its  own  defenses  at  a  time  when  we 
are  urging  Japan  and  our  European 
allies  to  do  the  same  very  thing.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  concerned  that  our 
own  sons  may  be  called  upon  to  fight 
in  Central  America,  is  it  not  strange 
that  we  should  criticize  a  nation 
which,  as  the  eloquent  Israeli  states- 
man, Abba  Eban,  put  it:  "seeks  respect 
for  its  solitude  of  responsibility?" 
Should  we  not  be  very  careful  in  deal- 
ing with  an  ally  that  recognizes  that— 
again  quoting  Mr.  Eban: 

We  are  not  alone  in  arms— we  are  greatly 
helped.  We  are  not  alone  In  economic 
strength.  We  are  greatly  reinforced.  We  are 
not  alone  politically,  we  are  greatly  aided  by 
American  understanding.  But  there  is  one 
domain  in  which  Israel  is  alone.  When  the 
last  account  to  made,  when  there  is  sacrifice 
of  life  and  blood,  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  Israeli 
life  and  Israeli  blood  alone.  We  would  not 
have  it  otherwise. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
us  all  to  think  very  carefuly  of  our  Na- 
tion's true  interests,  and  to  ask:  Will 
this  action  maintain  our  ability  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  the 
long  nm  or  will  it  be  an  act  of  short- 
term  kindness  which  will  diminish  our 
strength  in  the  future?  Perhaps  we 
should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Israelis 
and  remember  that  we.  too.  survive  in 
a  growing  sea  of  hostility  and  totali- 
tarianism; that  we,  too.  are  vulnerable, 
and  that  we,  too,  will  ultimately  have 
to  depend  upon  our  own  resources  to 
survive  and  prosper. 


The    assistant   legislative   clerk   re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names. 
[Quorum  No.  21  Leg.l 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


is 


Mr.    STETVENS.    Mr.    President 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS  tJNTIL  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12:30  p.m.,  at 
which  time  there  wiU  be  a  quorum  call 
instituted  to  commence  the  proceed- 
ings on  Senate  Resolution  204. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:08  p.m..  recessed  imtil 
12:30  p.m.;  at  which  time  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  caUed  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Heinz). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  seek  recogni- 
tion? 


SENATOR  HARRISON  A. 
WILLIAMS.  JR. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Senate  Resolution  204.   

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  204)  expeUing  Sena- 
tor Harrision  a.  WnxiAMS,  Jr..  of  New 
Jersey,  from  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
our  Intention  to  institute  a  quonmi 
call.  It  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  S'inators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  21  Leg.] 


Heflln 
Heinz 


jBCkaon 
Melcher 


Randolph 
St«veni 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     A 

quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 
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Bfkker 

Ooldwater 

Pryor 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Saner 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Mar.hias 

Wallop 

DeConclnl 

Matttngly 

Warner 

Dole 

Murkowskl 

Gam 

Packwood 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  t)e  instruct- 
ed to  require  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Durenberger),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Htjddleston),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  46  Leg.] 
YEAS-90 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Boren 

Bosch  witz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chaiee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Eacleton 
East 
Exon 
Ford 


Gam 

Olenn 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Henin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllnss 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 


Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Niches 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Preasler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

SartNuies 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Williams 

Zorlnaky 


Goldwater 


D'Amato 

Dodd 

Durenberger 


NAYS-3 
Proxmlre  Quayle 

NOT  VOTINO-7 


Huddleston 

Jepsen 

Mitchell 


Riegle 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did 
not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum 
is  now  present. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate— could  we  have  order,  Mr. 
I*resident? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
is  not  in  order. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  still 
do  not  have  a  good  attendance  on  the 
floor  notwithstanding  the  live  quorum 
call  and  the  vote,  and  I  can  under- 
stand that.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
liave  attempted  to  assemble  the 
quonmi  this  week.  But  it  is  no  less  im- 
portant, it  is  no  less  urgent,  that  we 
keep  a  full  attendance  on  the  floor 
this  week  than  it  was  last  week. 

I  have  no  idea  how  long  this  debate 
will  take.  It  will  take  as  long  as  ap- 
pears desirable  under  the  circum- 
stances, because  the  leadership  will 
not  try  to  press  this  debate  to  an  early 
conclusion. 

But  I  urge  that  aU  Members  take 
heed  of  their  responsibility  and 
remain  on  the  floor.  As  I  observed  two 
Senators  leaving  the  Chamber,  I  am 
inclined  to  sit  down.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  important,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared now  to  proceed  with  the  debate 
on  this  measure  and  to  resume  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  which  is  the  next  item  of  busi- 
ness. But  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  since  there  is  not  yet  a  full  at- 
tendance, would  he  prefer  that  I  have 
another  quorum  or  would  he  prefer  to 
begin  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  prefer  that. 
Mr.   BAKER.   I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  F>resident,  I  am  going  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  wish  to 
execute  it  as  fast  as  possible.  We  will 
have  another  rollcall  vote,  if  that  is 
necessary,  if  a  quorum  does  not  quick- 
ly assemble  on  the  floor.  Once  again.  I 
apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  sound- 
ing preemptive  on  this  subject,  but  I 
fee!  a  heavy  responsibility,  as  I  am 
sure  each  Senator  does,  to  see  that  the 
Senate  treats  properly  the  debate  that 
is  before  it  now. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 

[Quorum  No.  22  Leg.] 

Baker  Harry  F.,  Jr.      Dixon 

Baucus  Cannon  East 

Bentsen  Chafee  Exon 

Boren  Cochran  Gam 

Boschwltz  Cranston  Gorton 

Bradley  Danforth  Hatch 

Byrd.  DeConclnl  Hawkins 
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Benin 

Rudman 

Helini 

latUncly 

Stafford 

Inouye 

McClure 

Johnston 

MeUenlMium 

Wallop 

Kennedy 

BCoynilukn 

Warner 

lAsalt 

MurkowiU 

Wetcker 

LMhjr 

PeU 

WilUama 

Ufrta 

Zorlnaky 

|fflj«r 

Quayle 

Randolph 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 


D'Amato 

Dodd 

Durenberger 


Ooidwater 

Huddleston 

MItcheU 


Riegle 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  DuitxirBERGER),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatzr)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rieclz)  are 
neceiHUirlly  absent. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STEVKifS).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  resiilt  was  annoiuiced— yeas  90, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  47  Leg.] 
YEAS— 90 


Abdnor 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Olenn 

MurkowsU 

Armatrong 

Gorton 

Nlckles 

Baker 

Oraasley 

Nunn 

Baucua 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentien 

Hatch 

PeU 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boren 

Hawklna 

Preaaler 

Boachwlta 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Bumpera 

Heins 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Rudman 

Byrd. 

HolllngB 

Sarbanes 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Saaser 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Inouye 

Schmitt 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Jepson 

Specter 

Chilea 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Kaasebaum 

Stennla 

Cohen 

Hasten 

Stevens 

Crancton 

Kennedy 

Symms 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

DeCondni 

Leahy 

Tower 

Denton 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Dote 

Idathlaa 

Warner 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Eacleton 

MatUngly 

Wllltams 

Eaat 

Exon 

Ford 

Long 

McClure 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 

NAYS-3 

Proxmlre 

Zorinsky 
Quayle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  present. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
can  have  order  in  the  Senate,  I  believe 
we  are  ready  to  proceed.  May  we  have 
order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats,  please. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
good  attendance  on  the  floof  and 
clearly  have  a  quorum  present.  Indeed, 
I  think  we  have  virtually  every 
Member. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  I  be- 
lieve, had  not  completed  his  statement 
on  Thursday  when  we  recessed.  I  shall 
yield  the  floor  shortly  and  I  assume 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  wish 
to  continue  with  his  statement  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  I»resident,  the 
Senate  will  remain  in  session  until  ap- 
proximately 6  p.m.  today.  Based  on  in- 
formation I  have  picked  up,  I  gather 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  finish 
today  and  perhaps  not  tomorrow.  So 
Members,  I  think,  should  probably 
plan  that  the  Senate  will  be  on  this 
resolution  well  into  the  middle  of  the 
week,  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  now  to  dis- 
cuss some  significant  points  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  made  as  keenly 
or  as  poignantly  as  I  feel  they  should 
have  been.  I  believe  many  of  you  may 
recall  the  book  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  en- 
titled "Masters  of  Deceit."  The  most 
tragic  irony  of  this  sordid  fantasy  of 
Abscam  is  that  the  FBI,  the  Judicial 
system,  the  Congress,  and  I  aU  became 
victims  of  the  grand  masters  of  deceit, 
who  were  given  almost  indiscriminate 
and  uncontrolled  use  of  the  power, 
prestige,  and  Influence  of  the  FBI  in 
order  to  swindle  or  frame  whomever 
they  chose.  With  the  vast  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  deceived  and  deceived  and 
deceived.  This  deception  continues. 

I  was  deceived,  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances were  deceived,  the  media  were 
deceived,  judges  and  juries  were  de- 
ceived, the  FBI  itself  was  deceived. 
But  I  have  held  a  firm  and  final  hope; 
that  in  this  Chamber,  we  would  not 
bow  down  before  charlatans. 

In  my  particular  case,  the  grand 
masters  of  deceit  took  every  character 
trait  that  I  consider  a  personal  and  po- 


litical virtue  and  attempted  to  twist 
and  torture  it,  maldng  it  appear  as  a 
vice  on  hidden  cameras.  My  willing- 
ness to  assist  those  in  need  was  staged 
and  choreographed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  the  appearance  of  self-in- 
terest. 

The  fact  that  I  knew  the  schemes 
and  proposals  had  lost  any  resem- 
blance to  reality  when  they  started  is- 
suing worthless  pieces  of  paper  has 
been  twisted  to  argue  that  I  was  acting 
greedily  and  criminally.  They  had  to 
chase  me  down  to  give  me  that  worth- 
less paper;  I  did  not  go  looking  for  it. 

My  criminal  response  upon  receipt 
of  the  proposed  $18  million  in  stock 
was  an  imlnterested,  "uh-huh."  Is  that 
the  expression  of  excessive  greed 
which  my  adversaries  would  claim 
characterized  my  actions?  Or  is  it, 
rather,  the  expression  of  sheer  disin- 
terest in  a  meaningless  action? 

These  grand  masters  of  deceit  have 
distorted  my  every  action.  Even  my 
sense  of  humor,  which  prompted  me 
to  suggest  the  sale  of  the  mining  ven- 
ture which  I  had  come  to  consider  to- 
tally worthless,  is  cited  as  an  example 
of  excessive  greed  on  my  part.  Humor- 
ously, I  suggested  that  we  increase  the 
selling  price  from  $70  to  $100  million. 
It  prompted  laughter,  as  I  intended, 
and  as  the  tapes  do  show.  But  my 
intent  has  been  overlooked  while,  in 
actuality,  it  is  a  crucial  aspect  of  the 
true  nature  of  that  kind  of  conversa- 
tion. 

Completely  apart  from  my  personal 
ordeal  and  yours,  I  think  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  insti- 
tutional wreckage  resulting  from  these 
distortive  tactics.  They  include  the 
threat  of  police  intrusion  into  citizens' 
lives  at  all  levels  of  government.  As 
Dean  Griswold  warns,  "It  is  surely 
very  close  to  the  police  state  which  we 
all  have  always  shunned."  There  is  the 
damage  to  the  prestige  and  credibility 
of  the  FBI  and  the  very  real  constitu- 
tional danger  posed  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  our  citi- 
zens' rights.  I  ask  you  to  think  about 
the  frightening  implications  of  the 
Abscam  technique.  How  many  pros- 
ecutors or  police  will  be  tempted  to 
create  a  crime,  especially  knowing  that 
they  can  obtain  a  videotape  machine 
and  a  record  in  poor  quality,  some 
vague  transaction.  Any  overzealous 
Government  official  can  thus  build  a 
career  at  the  expense  of  an  unwitting 
victim. 

With  Abscam  as  a  precedent,  these 
officials  are  free  to  use  vast  Govern- 
ment resources  to  fabricate  schemes 
whereby  honest  citizens  are  pursued, 
indicted,  and  convicted. 

What  of  those  who  have  had  a 
strong  and  abiding  faith  in  the  FBI  as 
an  institution,  even  despite  the  attacks 
made  on  that  institution  in  recent 
years?    I    have    been    contacted    by 
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former  FBI  agents  who  fought  long 
and  hard  with  political  action  and  fi- 
nancial support  to  protect  the  Bureau 
against  attaclu,  but  they  express 
sorrow  and  shame  over  what  has  hap- 
pened in  my  case. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  separa- 
tion of  powers,  which  has  been  alluded 
to  in  general  ways  in  this  debate. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  the  news 
leaks  and  the  trial  by  press,  I  was  in  a 
legal  limbo.  I  was  suddenly  aware  that 
the  executive  branch  had  used  incalcu- 
lable resources  to  manipulate,  fabri- 
cate, and  manufacture  the  case 
against  me.  The  situation  I  faced  is 
unique  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Never  before  had  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  tried  to  frame  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  our  great  Nation  has  a 
Senator  been  convicted  of  a  created 
crime.  For  the  first  time,  we  confront 
the  fear  that  we  could  be  ultimately 
and  whimsically  subjected  to  criminal 
punishment  for  no  reason  or  any 
reason— aU  at  the  caprice  of  some  ex- 
ecutive employee. 

Many  lawyers  felt  that  I  would  not 
be  Indicted.  Yet,  day  after  day— 
indeed,  month  after  month— I  waited 
while  the  executive  branch  was  deter- 
mining whether  to  seek  an  indictment 
against  me.  Can  you  imagine  the  op- 
pressive feeling  I  had  whenever  the 
President  called  me  about  a  vote  that 
was  critical  to  the  administration? 
Though  still  in  a  legal  limbo,  I  reacted 
as  I  Icnow  you  would  have.  I  resolved 
that  I  would  not  allow  this  to  affect 
my  Judgment  on  legislative  issues 
before  us.  I  further  resolved  that  I 
would  do  everything  I  could  to  Insure 
that  no  executive  employee  would  ever 
be  in  a  position  to  coerce  a  Member  of 
this  body.  That  is  why  I  have  contin- 
ued this  struggle. 

The  separation  of  powers  doctrine  is 
fundamental  to  our  Constitution  and 
is  essential  to  the  free  and  unfettered 
performance  of  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  legislative  branch.  My  ex- 
ample shows  what  a  threat  this 
Abscam  charade  poses  to  every  one  of 
you.  The  willingness  of  executive  em- 
ployees to  use  drugs  and  forgery,  or 
whatever  it  takes,  to  manufacture  a 
case  mi^es  everyone  vulnerable. 

It  should  be  of  utmost  concern  to 
this  body  that  the  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  is  founded 
have  been  so  severely  violated  to  com- 
promise the  Independence  of  any  Sen- 
ator and  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to 
function  In  its  proper  role. 

These  grand  masters  of  deceit  now 
have  the  power  to  intimidate  and 
coerce  members  of  the  legislative 
branch.  But,  let  us  resolve  that  no 
matter  how  grandly  and  masterfully 
they  do  it,  they  shall  never  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  frame  any  Member  of  this 

The  VICE  PRESIDE^IT  assumed 
the  chair. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  this  was  a 
scheme,  a  creation.  Every  aspect  of  it 
was  manufactured.  Out  of  that  has 
come  a  Icnowledge  on  my  part  that  my 
personality  traits  were  warped  and 
twisted  into  a  synthetic  creation.  The 
atmosphere  created  out  of  the  words 
and  the  appearance  on  the  videotapes 
is  a 'lurid  and  sordid  scene,  with  me 
the  only  one  generally  in  the  light. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  foster  the 
Image  of  a  person  of  avarice  and  greed 
who  would  do  anything  that  was 
hoped  for  by  those  who  were  creating 
the  scene— would  use  his  Government 
position  for  personal  gain. 

That  creation,  that  attitude,  that 
misrepresentation  of  my  personality 
was  advanced  by  the  prosecutor  in 
New  York.  It  was  echoed  here  in  this 
Chamber.  I  can  say  to  my  colleagues 
here  today  that  it  is  my  great  sorrow, 
of  course,  that  all  that  was  created 
about  me  was  not  me.  I  feel  deeply 
saddened  that  I  did  go  to  situations 
that  could  be  used  that  way.  It  leaves 
me  with  a  feeling  of  great  sorrow.  No. 
1,  within  this  Institution  that  I  have 
served  with  all  the  devotion  that  I 
could  give  it.  It  leaves  me  not  only 
with  a  sense  of  sorrow  and  sadness, 
but  slIso,  almost  apologetic  that  my  ac- 
tions and  the  places  I  went,  could  be 
used  in  a  way  to  bring  this  problem  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  luiow  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  be- 
cause of  the  image  they  attempted  to 
create— and  that  has  been  sent  forth 
not  only  by  prosecutions  but  also  by  a 
partnership  press.  The  development  of 
a  sjrnthetic  personality. 

I  know  that  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
make  you  Icnow  me  as  I  am,  as  I  have 
been,  and  as  I  was  during  this  Abscam 
episode.  I  am  today  the  same  person  I 
was  when  I  came  here  a  little  over  23 
years  ago.  When  I  came  here  then  and 
took  my  seat  as  a  Senator,  I  made  a 
decision.  I  had  been  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  3  years  and  had 
served  there  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee;  and  when  I  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1959, 1  felt  that  I  would 
try  to  be  part  of  some  things  here  that 
I  had  not  been  in  my  service  in  the 
House. 

I  wanted,  in  a  sense,  to  come  home 
to  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  I  was  closer  to.  So, 
when  I  came  here,  I  sought  and  was 
placed  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  (Currency  which 
dealt  with  the  programs  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  that  I  represent  in  good 
measure.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  do  what  I  wanted  to  do— to  associ- 
ate with  people  In  their  needs,  their 
hopes,  and  their  aspirations. 

I  am  still  on  those  committees,  and 
it  has  given  me  a  chance,  that  I  have 
honored  completely,  to  use  a  U.S. 
Senate  position  to  fashion  and  develop 
responses  to  human  needs. 


The  first  year  I  was  here  In  1959,  the 
year  that  I  looked  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  labor  and  public  welfare,  I  saw 
an  isolated  group  of  people  who  had 
not  been  Included  in  any  action  of  our 
Federal  Government  that  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  social  and  economic 
needs  of  people  of  very  low  estate,  low- 
income  people.  The  migrant  communi- 
ty that  travels  and  harvests  our  crops 
were  not  Included  in  any  of  our  laws 
that  came  on  since  the  thirties  and 
had  been  developed  through  the  for- 
ties, and  it  was  my  suggestion  that  we 
do  something  about  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  did.  We  brought  a  measure 
of  new  economic  opportunity,  new 
social  opportunity  to  migrant  workers 
and  we  assured  access  by  their  families 
to  the  health  clinics  available  in  the 
communities  where  they  were  visitors. 

I  will  not  go  through  all  of  the 
things  that  were  my  purpose  in  being 
a  Senator,  which  was  service  to  people 
in  housing,  in  labor,  and  in  so  many 
other  ways. 

As  I  look  around  and  look  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I  know  it 
was  Just  10  years  after  my  arrival  in 
the  Senate  that  together  we  fashioned 
a  response  to  the  need  of  some  people 
who  were  leading  unnecessarily  incred- 
ibly dangerous  lives,  the  coal  miners  of 
our  country.  Together  with  the  great 
Senator  from  New  York,  Senator 
Javlts,  we  fashioned  a  measure  that 
responded  to  the  needs  of  these  people 
and  provided  them  protection.  People 
who  I  did  not  happen  to  personidly 
represent  in  terms  of  my  State,  but 
they  represented  a  group  of  people 
that  needed  our  response.  The  bill 
that  I  introduced  became  the  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  law. 

I  only  recite  these  examples  to  say 
there  has  never  been  one  moment  of 
my  service  here  that  I  have  thought  in 
terms  of  advancing  my  personal  eco- 
nomic advantage,  never  once. 

I  know  a  great  syndicated  columnist 
put  me  on  the  grill  last  June,  I  believe, 
on  this  Abscam  business,  and  in  that 
conversation  he  talked  about  this.  "It 
looks  like  a  greedy  business  you  are 
in."  And  I  mentioned  what  I  am  saying 
here.  Never  in  my  service  have  I  ever 
thought  in  terms  of  economic  advance 
resulting  from  any  aspect  of  my  Job  as 
a  Senator. 

I  said,  "You  know  for  a  long  time  I 
was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee.  If  I 
wanted  to  make  money  out  of  office 
that  surely  was  the  one  that  you  could 
make  money  out  of." 

I  was  referring  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Subcommittee  of  Securities  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  I  was  chairman 
of  it  for  better  than  10  years  and  obvi- 
ously had  to  work  with  those  people 
who  were  at  the  pinnacles  of  finance 
in  our  country.  Not  once  did  I  ever 
even  buy  one  equity  measure  while  I 
was  in  this  position,  and  it  did  not 
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hsve  anything  to  do  with  my  worrying 
about  the  propriety.  It  never  even 
came  to  my  mind.  I  did  not  thinlc 
about  it. 

I  use  this  as  an  example  because 
that  man  then  looked  deeply  into  my 
activities  as  a  Senator  and  into  this 
Abscam  business.  After  reviewing  the 
facts  involved  in  my  case,  this  Journal- 
ist came  to  believe  in  my  innocence. 
He  has  been  one  in  this  country  who 
has  tried  to  explain  the  situation  as  I 
know  it  is.  I  go  into  this  because,  as  I 
continue  now,  I  Just  want  my  true  per- 
sonality, my  true  nature,  to  be  known 
in  relation  to  the  activities  they  in- 
volved me  with  during  this  created  sce- 
nario, created  scene. 

When  I  finished  the  other  day,  I 
hoped  I  had  made  it  clear  how  I  knew 
that  I  had  done  no  wrong  in  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  this  case.  I  indicated  the 
worthlessness  of  the  stock  that  is  in- 
volved in  this  case  and  Included  in  the 
RscoRD  as  an  exhibit  the  Justice  De- 
partment's statement  to  that  effect. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  develop  why  the 
manufactured  scenario  was  to  me,  as  it 
proceeded.  whoUy  meaningless.  I  must 
go  back  and  say  that  what  started  all 
of  this  had  a  reality. 

I  mentioned  it  before  and  I  must  say 
it  again  because  that  reality  stayed 
with  me  and  was  on  my  mind  through- 
out the  long  year  of  pursuit.  The  reali- 
ty was  a  mine  in  Virginia.  The  reality 
was  that  there  was  a  plant  there  that 
had  been  iised  for  the  processing  of 
ore.  The  reality  was  that  two  very 
close  friends  and  constituents  of  mine 
had  devoted  better  than  3  years  to 
perfecting  an  organization  to  acquire 
the  mine  and  the  processing  plant  and 
to  put  them  back  into  operation.  The 
ore  would  be  processed  into  its  parts, 
which  were  titanium  pigment  for 
paint,  iron  ore  for  a  foundry,  and 
phosphorus  for  fertilizer  companies. 
All  of  it  was  a  private  venture.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  limited  to  Piney  River, 
and  what  they  needed  to  fashion  this 
operation  was  about  $10  million.  My 
friends  struggled  and  they  struggled 
for  3  years  and  they  did  get  to  a  posi- 
tion where  they  had  letters  of  commit- 
ment, for  two  of  the  products  if  they 
started  this  mine— the  titanium  for 
paint,  that  I  believe  was  with  Olidden 
Co..  and  the  iron  for  the  foundry 
which  was  with  Lynchburg  foundry. 

That  was  the  reality.  I  had  helped 
them  once  before— by  Just  introducing 
them  to  an  investment  banker  I  knew. 
He  was  generous  with  his  time  as  was 
his  banking  institution's  staff.  He  gave 
them  a  lot  of  advice,  but  did  not  feel 
that  his  institution  could  finance  the 
venture.  And  my  action  was  custom- 
ary. They  were  friends  and  constitu- 
ents. I  called  Henry  Fowler,  requested 
that  he  see  them  if  he  could.  It  did  not 
work  out.  I  later  called  Henry  Fowler 
and  thanked  him  for  his  efforts. 


I  suggest  to  all  of  you  who  work  with 
your  constitutents  and  try  to  be  help- 
ful to  them,  this  was  in  the  usual 
order  of  jour  everyday  life.  That  was 
the  reality. 

Then  came  the  new  possibility  for 
my  friends  to  get  financing  for  the 
venture.  And  upon  that  reality  was 
created  not  a  proposal  to  acquire 
Piney  River  solely,  but  a  scenario  that 
went  well  beyond  Piney  River  to  the 
acquisition  of  an  operating  plant  in 
Georgia.  A  very  major  establishment 
within  the  American  Cyanamid  Co.  or- 
ganization. Suddenly,  the  $10  million 
required  for  the  Piney  River  enter- 
prise was  transformed  into  $10Q.  mil- 
lion for  the  acquisition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cyanamid  plant  in  Savannah  as 
well  as  I*iney  River  in  Virginia. 

My  doubts  about  this  new  endeavor 
were  heightened  in  the  few  meetings  I 
attended  with  the  Government  agents 
who  created  this  new  scheme. 

The  first  doubt  I  had  developed  with 
the  first  meeting,  which  occurred 
when  I  went  to  a  reception  for  the 
mayor  of  Camden,  who  was  the  one 
who  had  introduced  the  Abscam  inves- 
tors to  my  friends.  The  reception  was 
on  a  boat,  and  there  I  met  a  person 
who  I  had  been  told  was  a  member  of 
the  financial  group  interested  in  in- 
vesting In  the  mining  venture.  I  had 
been  told  that  this  did  not  only  in- 
clude a  group  from  the  Middle  East, 
but  also  an  investment  adviser  who 
had  a  distinguished  pedigree.  This  par- 
ticipant was  said  to  be  an  investment 
adviser  to  the  Kennedy  Foundation— I 
met  him  at  that  reception,  and  had  a 
very  brief  conversation  with  him. 

But  I  did  advise  him  of  the  long  and 
very  pleasant,  very  fine,  relationship  I 
had  with  the  tliree  Kennedys  who 
have  served  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
All  had  been  members  with  me  on  the 
Labor  Committee. 

I  started  talldng  about  them, 'and  I 
got  nothing  but  a  blank  stare.  I  was 
talking  to  a  blank  wall.  He  apparently 
did  not  have  any  kind  of  association  in 
any  way  with  their  family,  and  I 
thought  this  was  strange,  since  he  was 
an  adviser  to  them. 

There  were  other  aspects  of  that 
very  first  meeting,  I  will  have  to  con- 
fess, which  I  thought  at  the  time  were 
unusual.  The  personalities  of  some  of 
those  in  attendance  impressed  me  as 
being  in  line  with  the  nature  of  this 
meeting— Middle  Eastern  money  avail- 
able for  investment.  The  sheik  was  for 
me  believable.  He  did  not  say  much, 
but  he  was  for  me  believable,  and  I 
thought  he  was  what  he  was  described 
as  being. 

Beyond  that— and  I  mentioned  it  to 
my  friends— I  was  startled  that  the 
one  individual,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
McCloud  from  Boston,  did  not  seem  to 
know  much  about  a  very  distinguished 
family  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  as- 
sociated with  in  Boston. 


After  that,  there  were  other  develop- 
ments that  gave  me  check  points  that 
established  for  me  that  this  whole  op- 
eration that  had  developed  away  from 
Piney  River  had  very  little  reality,  if 
any  reality.  I  told  my  friends  that  if 
there  Is  anybody  lending  $100  million, 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  look  at  their 
security  and  they  will  look  at  this 
mine  and  see  what  it  is  all  about,  to 
see  if  it  has  a  prospect  of  being  suc- 
cessful. 

Sandy  Williams,  who  constantly 
traveled  to  Piney  River,  Va..  told  me 
no,  nobody  had  been  down.  I  directed 
him  that  he  had  l>etter  go  to  the 
courthouse  and  see  if  they  had 
searched  the  title  and  to  see  if  any- 
body had  been  out  to  the  mine  area  to 
assess  its  potential.  Nobody  had  been 
down  there. 

I  said  that  there  is  something  wrong 
there: 

It  looks  to  me  like  there  is  something 
wrong  about  these  guys  if  they  were  not 
doing  what  anytxxly  would  do  if  they  were 
going  to  protect  their  $100  million  invest- 
ment. 

There  was  was  another  checkpoint 
that  I  had.  The  most  unlikely  people 
to  be  negotiating  with  American  Cyan- 
amid in  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  that  $80 
million  plant,  were  the  two  agents  Mel 
Weinberg  and  Amoroso.  They  had  no 
appearance,  there  was  nothing  about 
them  that  gave  me  the  impression 
they  would  be  knowledgeable  enough, 
competent  enough,  to  deal  at  the 
higher  levels  of  a  great  company.  Yet 
they  were  the  ones  who  were  going  to 
do  the  purchasing  of  American  Cyana- 
mid In  Savannah.  That  was  in  the 
spring  of  1979. 

I  had  the  opportunity  one  afternoon 
in  July  of  checking  tills  out  with  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  that  compa- 
ny when  he  came  to  my  office  on  a 
legislative  matter.  After  we  finished 
the  legislative  discussion,  I  asked  Mr. 
Affleck— after  telling  liim  that  I  knew 
people  interested  in  buying  the  Savan- 
nah facility  with  investment  money 
that  is  supposedly  coming  from  the 
Middle  East— if  he  were  aware  of  such 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  Savan- 
nah plant.  But  he  did  not  know  a 
thing  aboiit  it. 

It  was  not  dispositive  of  whether 
there  was  anything  or  not,  but  it  Just 
seemed  to  me  that  if  there  was  any  re- 
ality about  that  purchase,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  would  have  known  if 
one  of  his  major  divisions  was  being 
purchased  by  somelxKly. 

After  that,  there  was  another  un- 
likely occurrence.  Those  representa- 
tives Weinberg  and  Amoroso,  repre- 
senting the  wealthy  sheik,  demanded 
that  Sandy  Williams'  and  Alex  Fein- 
berg's  partner  in  financing  Piney 
River,  a  man  by  the  name  of  George 
Katz,  that  he,  George  Katz,  give  to 
them  some  very  expensive  watches. 
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This  one  did  not  add  up  to  me,  rep- 
resenting all  that  wealth  and,  in 
effect,  extorting  watches.  That  one 
surprised  me. 

The  other  thing  that  developed  that 
Just  took  reality  away  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  was  the  second  stage  of  the 
whole  loan  proposal  developed  by 
Weinberg. 

After  the  loan  was  made  or  was  to 
have  been  made,  making  the  purchas- 
ing possible,  it  was  his  additional  cre- 
ation that  there  would  be  a  sale  of 
that  that  was  created.  It  was  present- 
ed as  a  simultaneous  closing,  and  I  will 
tell  you  that  that  one  boggled  me  as  it 
is  seen  in  the  record  of  the  meeting  of 
September  11. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  I  perceived  an 
unreality,  which  I  repeatedly  de- 
scribed to  my  friends  whenever  I 
talked  to  them,  generally  on  the 
phone. 

When  stock  was  created.  I  said  to 
the  creator  of  the  stock.  Alex  Fein- 
berg,  who  was  a  friend,  "The  stock  has 
got  to  be  worthless,  and  with  tills 
whole  manufactured  scheme  so  unreal, 
the  stock  would  never  have  any 
value."  That  is  what  I  believed.  This  is 
wiiat  I  knew. 

One  reality  that  crossed  my  mind 
during  that  period  was  the  sheik.  I 
thought  he  was  real.  Whenever  I  had 
the  opportunity,  I  came  back  to  the 
other  reality— and  this  was  Piney 
River  and  the  mine  and  the  plant.  The 
record  shows  this. 

One  of  my  friends  wanted  to  come 
down  here  and  testify,  if  there  were  an 
opportunity.  Obviously,  there  was  not. 
Alex  Feinljerg,  who  had  great  hope- 
even  up  to  the  end— that  this  project 
was  going  thiough,  made  an  affidavit. 
I  shall  introduce  that  for  the  Recohd, 
and  that  would  lie  Exhibit  No.  9. 
Exhibit  9 

AmDAVIT 

1.  Alexander  Feinberg,  of  full  age,  being 
duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  upon  my  oath 
depose  and  say: 

1. 1  am  an  Attomey-at-Law  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

2.  I  am  a  co-defendant  with  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  in  the  case  of  United  States  of 
America  v.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  Al- 
exander Feinberg. 

3.  Certain  sliares  of  stock  were  issued  in 
the  following  named  corporations:  G.T.D., 
Inc.,  P.I.T.,  Inc.,  P.R.V..  Inc.,  and  subse- 
quently delivered  to  Harrison  A  Williams, 
Jr.,  et  als,  representing  sliares  of  stock  in 
corporations  created  by  our  office  and  sub- 
sequently duly  organized  by  the  stockhold- 
ers at  a  meeting,  at  wtiich  time  Harrison  A. 
WlUiams,  Jr.,  was  not  present. 

4.  Tills  stock  was  given  to  the  undercover 
government  agents  (who  represented  them- 
selves as  authorized  employees  of  Abdul  En- 
terprises, alleged  Arab  investors)  at  their 
specific  request  under  the  pretense  that 
they  wanted  to  present  them  to  their  princi- 
pals, the  alleged  investors,  for  their  exami- 
nation and  that  said  shares  of  stock  would 
be  returned  to  the  individuals  at  a  later 
date. 

5.  On  several  occasions  in  discussing  these 
corporations,  and  the  Investors,  Harrison  A. 


Williams,  Jr.,  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the 
integrity  of  the  individuals  who  stated  tiiat 
they  were  representing  certain  Arab  inter- 
ests who  wanted  to  make  this  mortgage  loan 
to  these  corporate  entities. 

6.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  discussed  the 
status  of  this  stock  with  a  tax  lawyer  who 
advised  me  that  since  no  funds  had  been  ad- 
vanced, nor  were  there  any  funds  Invested, 
tliat  the  stock  was  worthless. 

7.  In  discussing  tills  matter  with  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  Jr.,  on  several  occasions,  I  so 
advised  him  and  he  agreed  that  the  stock 
was  wortiUess  and  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

8.  I  am  making  this  affidavit  knowing  full 
well  ttiat  it  is  to  be  used  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams In  his  defense  involving  liis  hearing 
before  the  United  States  Senate. 

Alxxamder  Fexxhkrc. 

I  will  just  read  one  paragraph  that 
deals  with  what  he  says  about  my  con- 
versations on  the  topics  that  I  have 
Just  described.  In  paragraph  5  of  his 
affidavit  he  says: 

On  several  occasions  in  dinnisalng  these 
corporations  and  the  Investors.  Harrisor  A. 
Williams,  Jr.  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Individuals  who  stated  that 
they  were  representing  certain  Arab  inter- 
ests who  wanted  to  make  this  mortgage  loan 
to  these  corporate  entities. 

Again,  he  is  one  of  the  witnesses 
that  I  would  have  had  if  we  had  any 
opportunity  in  this  debate. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  tran- 
script a  portion  which  represents  the 
doubt  that  one  of  the  participants  and 
investors  In  Piney  River,  George  Katz, 
finally  felt.  On  pages  477  and  505  of 
volume  6  in  the  Senate  Ethics  tran- 
script, there  are  two  passages  that  I 
would  like  to  read. 

Alex  Feinberg  says  first:  "As  far  as  the 
business  thing  goes." 

George  Katz  replies:  What  is  holding  this 
thing  up?  (UI)  Do  you  rember  when  we  met 
in  Washington,  see,  and  Tony  yeah,  I  re- 
member my  memory  is  clear  as  a  bell,  when 
you  came  down,  it  was  in  June  that  we  met 
and  you  said  it's  gonna  take  about  60  days, 
which  brought  it  to  August.  Then  from 
August  it  went  to  November. 

Mkl  WcniBERO.  "We  had  a"  and  then  it  is 
unintelligible. 

Oeorge  Katz.  Wait  a  minute,  wait  a 
minute. 

Alex  Fxirberg.  Yea,  let  him  finish,  Mel. 

George  Katz.  Let  me  finish,  Mel.  All  this 
is  what  bring  it  around  to  you  doubting  me 
and  me  doubting  you.  Well,  what  would  you 
do  if  it  was  you  in  my  place  and  I  said 
August,  and  then  from  August  it  goes  to 
September  to  October,  to  November,  then  I 
even  said,  "Look,  we  got  an  option  running 
on  the  most  important  thing  of  aU  and  that 
is  the  property  which  is  gonna  supply  ya 
the  ore  to  make  this  stuff  with.  It's  more 
important  tlian  the  foundation  and  all  that 
bullsiilt  with  the  maclilnery  and  everytlilng 
else.  And  Sandy  shouldn't  t>e  a  problem 
here.  Forget  it. 

"OK  go  ahead,"  says  Tony  DeVito. 

George  Katz  says:  "Forget  it." 

Mzl  Weirberg.  When  you  want  him. 

George  Katz.  Oh  let  me,  finish  here.  Now 
it  goes  from  one  day  to  another.  Have  the 
people  got  a  right  to  not  question— Is  there 
ever  gonna  be  a  deal,  or  is  there  never 
gonna  be  a  deal? 

That  was  January  13,  and  the  next 
selection  I  am  going  to  read  is  January 


13  also.  I  will  say  January  13,  1980, 
was  tly°  end  of  the  line,  because  it  was 
by  that  day  when  they  knew  they  had 
not  snared  me  in  any  of  the  corrupt 
activity  talked  about  by  the  Govern- 
ment operators  during  the  preceding 
year.  When  they  had  not  succeeded  In 
establishing  a  criminal  case,  you  will 
recall  they  brought  me  back  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  They  invited  me  into  a  meeting 
with  a  sheik  on  January  15  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  was  corrupt.  They  offered 
me  money,  and  they  got  turned  down. 
But  it  was  just  two  nights  before  at 
the  January  13  meeting,  which  I  was 
not  at.  that  the  unreality  of  the  situa- 
tion finally  was  being  discussed  by 
those  who  had  been  hoodwinked  for  a 
year.  On  page  505  of  the  same  tran- 
script, later  on  Mel  Weinberg  says: 

You  let  the  people's  buying  do  that. 

George  Katz.  Excuse  me  one  second.  Let 
me  Just  finish.  I  forgot  another  thing  I,  I've 
gotu  tell  ya.  Now  I'm  talking  about  the 
people  buying.  I'm  talking  about  the  priori- 
ty here,  you  know,  they  can't  buy  It,  we,  we 
have  to  buy  it  and  sell  it. 

Mel  Weihrerg.  Right.  We  don't  have  to 
put  no  mactiinery  In  there. 

Alexander  Feutberg.  No.  no,  he's,  no, 
what,  what  Mel  is  saying  is  tills,  Oeorge. 
listen  to  me  carefully. 

George  Katz.  I  understand. 

Alexander  Feihbxrg.  We  buy  what  is 
existent. 

George  Katz.  If.  If  we  don't  put  the  ma- 
clilnery in.  we  got  nothing  to  sell,  don't  you 
understand?  What  are  we  selling?  What  are 
we  selling  for  sixty-five  or  seventy-five  mil- 
lion dollars  or  something  like  that?  The 
only  way  that  we  can,  we  can  aooompllah 
what  we're  doing— I  don't  care  if  the  people 
who  are  buying  It,  let  them  stand  behind 
our  shoulders  and  tell  us  what  to  buy,  bow, 
how  to  buy  It,  whether  It  has  to  be  bought 
so  that  we  have  sometliing  to  sell  because  If 
we  don't  have  nothing  to  sell,  why  are  we 
gonna  get  seventy-five  million  for?  We  liave 
to  buy  It. 

Alexander  Feinberg  says,  "He's  right" 

You  know,  when  I  read  that  section. 
I  am  reminded  of.  with  apologies  to 
the  Senators  from  Oallfomla.  both 
Senator  Cranstoii  and  Senator  Hata- 
KAWA— I  believe  it  was  Gertrude  Stein, 
talking  about  when  you  finally  get  to 
Los  Angeles:  "When  you  finally  get 
there,  you  discover  there  is  no  'there' 
there."  And  I  wUl  tell  you  when  they 
finally  got  to  the  end  here,  there  was 
nothing  there. 

Was  I  correct  when  I  say  that  was 
when  she  was  getting  to  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  was  Oakland. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Was  It  Oakland? 
Same  State.  I  stand  corrected.  It  was 
not  Los  Angeles.  They  have  taken 
enough  abuse.  That  is  Oakland  as  it 
used  to  be  long  ago.  "There  is  no 
there'  there." 

I  now  would  like  to  deal  with  some- 
thing that  is  on  everybody's  mind  here 
and  that  is  Just  why,  with  all  of  the 
doubts  that  I  had  about  this  project, 
why  did  I  go  back  three  times?  Really, 
after  I  had  these  doubts,  why  did  I  go 
back?  Three  or  four  times,  why  did  I 
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go  back?  These  are  most  logical  ques- 
tions. 

And  I  wiU  tell  you,  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  would  kick  myself  about,  of 
course,  is  that,  I  did.  But  let  me  ex- 
plain to  you  why  I  did  go  back  to  those 
meetings. 

Come  back  to  Plney  River.  Come 
back  to  the  3  years  that  Sandy  Wil- 
liams and  Alex  Feinberg  had  worked 
on  that.  Recall  that  I  knew  how  hard 
they  had  worked,  and  I  knew  that 
they  thought  they  had  some  prospect 
of  success  as  miners.  Perhaps  it  was 
unlikely,  but  they  worked  at  it.  They 
thought  they  had  something  that 
could  be  developed.  They  were  my 
friends. 

As  I  indicated  the  other  day,  I  met 
those  two  guys  the  same  year,  1958, 
when  I  was  nmning  for  the  Senate. 
One  was  a  publisher  of  a  paper,  Sandy 
Williams:  and  Alex  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress.  We  were  close.  I  was  par- 
ticularly close  to  Alex  for  all  of  the 
years  after  that. 

They  thought  they  had  something 
that  could  be  advanced  into  a  success- 
ful venture— a  purely  private  venture. 
I  had  doubts,  I  told  them,  I  really  told 
them.  In  my  Judgment,  they  stayed 
with  it,  with  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  successful  investment  there. 

If  there  had  not  been  a  Piney  River, 
I  never  would  have  gone  back,  but 
with  the  fact  that  they  did  have  some- 
thing real— small  compared  to  the 
monstrous  creation,  but  something 
real— I  felt  they  might  have  a  chance 
not  with  Weinberg  and  Amoroso,  the 
representatives  of  the  sheik,  but  with 
the  sheik.  I  questioned  the  imreallty 
of  the  total  operation  but  not  the  re- 
ality of  Piney  River. 

There  was  only  one  meeting.  I  went 
back  to  that  meeting  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed. That  is  the  only  thing  that  I 
saw  was  real,  and  I  stayed  with  it,  even 
though  the  people  that  Sandy  and 
Alex  were  talking  to,  and  George  Katz 
later  on.  were  reprehensible  in  every 
way.  I  know  a  lot  more  about  them 
after  reading  the  transcripts.  The 
transcripts  show  the  obscene  lan- 
guage, the  unusual  pressures  that 
were  put  on  those  involved  in  these 
creations. 

When  I  was  present  at  these  meet- 
ings the  language  used  was  foul.  I  am 
not  sure  why.  As  you  read  the  tran- 
scripts record,  it  Just  has  to  engender 
disgust.  It  does  in  you;  it  does  in  me.  I 
was  disgusted  with  these  people.  They 
were  not  my  kind— Weinberg  and 
Amoroso.  But  my  constituents  and 
friends  wanted  me  to  stay,  so  I  went 
along  without  interest  with  the 
thought  that  maybe  that  Piney  River 
project  might  become  operable  with 
the  financing  from  the  sheik.  As  you 
know  it  never  did  ,  because  the  whole 
thing  was  a  giant  sham. 

As  part  of  this  sham  was  the  sugges- 
tion that  Government  contracts  would 
be  obtained.  A  careful  review  of  the 


tapes  will  show  that  the  only  contracts 
even  under  consideration  were  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ore  which  would  have 
been  used  in  the  production  of  paint, 
iron  for  Lynchburg  Foundry  and  phos- 
phorous for  fertilizers.  The  companies 
involved  would  have  been  firms  like 
Glidden  or  Sherwin-Williams.  There 
was  never  any  suggestion  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  up  to  this  point. 

On  the  tape  of  April  23,  1979,  Wein- 
berg for  the  first  time  raised  the  pros- 
pect of  Government  contracts  in  a 
telephone  call  to  Sandy  Williams.  I 
direct  the  Senate  to  page  375  in 
volume  6  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee transcripts. 

Mel  Weinberg  says: 

All  right.  Now  what  about,  uh,  let  me  ask 
you  a  question.  There's  a  lot  of  Government 
contracts,  that  ya  know,  on  the  chemicals. 

Sandy  Williams  answered,  "Right." 

Mkl  Wdnberg.  Now,  can  Williams  get  us 
the  bids  od  them? 

Sandy  Williams.  Well,  I  don't  know  about 
that.  The  main  thing  is  with  this  Cyanamld 
thing.  .  .  . 

And  if  we  wanna  Increase  our  business, 
we'll  have  to  go  Into  like  Sherman- Williams 
and  people  like  that  and  try  to  get  their 
business  away  from  somebody  else. 

In  the  tapes  of  September  11,  1979, 
and  October  7,  1979.  Sandy  Williams 
and  I  discussed  the  market  for  tita- 
nium, and  I  am  asked  who  I  have 
talked  to  my  response  is: 

What  do  they  tuiow  about  this,  when  they 
say  contracts  what,  what  are  they  talking 
about?  Going  metal,  it  got  to  be  metal  be- 
cause  

MzL  Wrnberg.  I.  I  know  what— I  only 
know  finances.  I  don't  know  anything 
about— I  say,  because  of  the  nature,  not  the 
scarcity  of  titanium,  but  the  fact  that  you're 
coming  on  with  titanium.  And  it's  here  in 
this  country.  There's  a  market  anywhere 
you  go;  right,  Sandy? 

Sandy  Williams.  Absolutely,  titanivun 
slag  right  now.  QIT  a  private  organization  is 
the  only  one  producing  it.  We  will  be  the 
second  one  producing  it.  And  Glidden  would 
like  to  buy  it,  American  Cyanamid  would 
like  to  buy  it  if  we  didn't  buy  out  American 
Cyanamid.  of  course  Gulf  Western  wouldn't 
because  Gulf  Western  owns. 

On  page  345,  Tony  DeVito,  the  name 
used  by  FBI  agent  Anthony  Amoroso, 
who  was  the  partner  and  supposed  su- 
pervisor-director of  the  hired  criminal 
Weinberg  begins  to  speak. 

We  will  find  out  later  In  our  discus- 
sion of  this  part  of  Abscam  that  things 
got  turned  around  and  Weinberg,  the 
hired  criminal,  was  the  one  who  took 
over  operations,  but  now  I  shall  quote 
from  the  agent  Tony  DeVito. 

"Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  er  titanium  with  anybody  in  er 
you  know  on " 

I  say,  "Sure,  I" 

Then  DeVito  says,  "the  Govern- 
ment?" 

Then  I  say,  "I  talk  titanium  with  ev- 
erybody, anybody,  that  has  a  cormec- 
tion.  Er,  like  Bethlehem  Steel.  I  was 
with  their  vice  president  in  charge  of 
mining." 


Tony  DeVito  says,  "Um  hum." 

A  careful  analysis  of  every  tape  will 
show  that  the  only  contracts  I  men- 
tioned, or  affirmatively  respond  to,  are 
private  rather  than  Government  con- 
tracts. I  hope  Senators  will  remember 
the  analysis  of  Dr.  Shuy  that  was  pre- 
sented here  and  was  demonstrated  by 
the  posters  on  the  easels  in  the  back 
of  the  Chamber.  Dr.  Shuy's  analysis 
shows  who  said  what  on  this  issue. 

Senators  will  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment or  its  "agents".  Including  Angelo 
Errichetti  and  Mel  Weinberg,  were 
those  talking  about  Government  con- 
tracts, not  me.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  knew  I  had  not  prom- 
ised to  obtain  Government  contracts. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  back  to  an  ex- 
hibit we  included  in  the  Record:  a 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Gow  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  operations  here  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Mullen.  It  says: 

Williams  has  got  to  do  something.  Wil- 
liams hasn't  done  anything  about  "Govern- 
ment business." 

I  would  like  to  turn  your  attention 
to  January  15,  1980.  The  Gow-MuUen 
memorandum  of  November  is  now  di- 
recting the  operation,  basically.  I 
remind  you  that  it  says,  "Williams  has 
got  to  do  something.  We  have  got  to 
recontact  him." 

In  other  words,  I  had  not  done  any- 
thing to  meet  their  specification,  their 
specification  of  an  official  act,  their 
specification  of  taking  something  of 
value. 

"Recontact  Williams,"  the  Govern- 
ment people  said  in  November,  "get 
him  to  do  something." 

You  will  recall  that  that  tape,  which 
was  the  last  time  that  there  was  any 
taping  of  me,  although  there  was  one 
more  tape,  one  of  Alexander  Feinberg, 
is  the  FBI's  effort  to  recontact  me  to 
get  me  to  do  something.  After  talking 
about  all  of  the  elements  of  legisla- 
tion, the  sheik  says,  "We  are  alone.  I 
want  to  give  you  money,"  and  I  say, 
"No,  no,  no,  no.  When  I  work  in  that 
area,  that  tdnd  of  activity,  it  is  purely 
public." 

At  that  point,  you  will  recall,  agent 
Amoroso  came  in.  and  interrupted 
before  I  could  explain  what  we  all 
know  so  well:  When  you  are  doing  any- 
thing in  the  public  area,  you  never 
take  money.  I  never  had  a  chance  to 
explain  this  because  Amoroso  came  in. 
and  said  a  call  would  come  in.  The  call 
came  in  and  the  sheik  walked  out. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that 
when  an  offer  is  made,  one  can  always 
say  "No;"  one  can  always  walk  out. 
Here,  I  clearly  said  "No,"  but  the 
sheik  walked  out.  and  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  room  thereafter. 

So.  at  most,  on  the  merits,  without  a 
quid  pro  quo,  what  I  did  was  offer  to 
see  if  I  could  be  of  assistance  to  this 
foreign  dignitary  who  said  that  he  was 
in  trouble  in  his  own  country  and  that 
he  wanted  to  take  up  permanent  resi- 
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dence  here.  My  behavior,  what  I  did, 
was  what  a  person  would  do  before 
taking  action;  I  requested  information. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  that  last  tape 
shows— an  itemization,  characteriza- 
tion, and  listing  of  the  elements  that 
have  to  be  known.  And  I  requested 
that  the  sheik  bring  me  that  informa- 
tion. Such  precedes  any  decision  on 
legislation. 

I  will  tell  you  that  if  there  had  been 
any  greed  involved,  while  alone  with 
that  sheik  and  aware  of  an  offer  of 
money,  I  would  have  thought  about  it, 
believe  me.  I  return  to  what  I  said 
here  the  other  day:  I  not  only  did  not 
think  about  it,  I  said  "No"  before  he 
had  finished  his  sentence.  And  that  is 
clear  on  the  tope;  it  is  clear  in  the 
transcript.  Before  he  even  said  "resi- 
dence," he  said  "money,"  and  I  said 
"No."  He  said  "residence,"  and  I  said, 
"No,  no,  no." 

I  tell  you,  knowing  that  the  stock 
was  of  no  value,  if  there  had  been  any 
dishonesty  or  greed  on  my  part,  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  it  to  be 
shown.  It  was  not. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  that  there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  docimients  that  are 
vital  to  the  understanding  of  this  case. 
A  lot  of  the  documents.  Government 
docimients,  were  very  hard  to  obtain 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  none  of 
them  worthy  reasons.  Materials  have 
come  into  my  possession  long  after  the 
trial,  some  after  the  ethics  hearing, 
which  substantiate  what  I  am  telling 
you  here,  that  I  had  not  done  any- 
thing wrong.  That  is  why.  with  so 
much  material  still  coming  out  of  the 
bowels  of  files— material  that  has 
come  from  that  brave,  courageous,  and 
honest  woman.  Marie  Weinberg— we 
are  only  beginning  to  hear  the  whole 
story.  She  knew  that  she  took  her  life 
in  her  hands  by  coming  forward  and 
telling  the  truth.  She  is  gone;  but 
from  all  that  she  said,  and  the  affida- 
vit she  made,  as  well  as  from  many 
quarters,  there  are  so  many  things  yet 
to  surface  so  that  we  might  under- 
stand what  this  Abscam  is.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
that  the  Government,  the  Executive 
Department,  tried  to  move  in  here  and 
create  crime. 

I  would  point,  at  this  point,  to  exhib- 
it 2  from  Robert  Stewart.  Law  enforce- 
ment caimot  be  condemned.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  FBI 
caimot  be  condemned.  There  were  in- 
dividuals within  those  organizations 
who  lost  sight  of  their  purpose.  They 
departed  from  the  standards  of  their 
great  institutions  by  their  conduct. 
There  are  so  many  that  did  not  betray 
their  responsibility  or  their  oath. 
They  did  the  honorable  thing  in  this 
case  and  In  these  cases;  they  reported 
to  superiors  what  was  transpiring 
when  they  observed  things  that  their 
colleagues  in  Government  were  doing 
which  they  felt  were  wrong.  In  exhibit 
2,  which  has  bren  submitted  and  is  in 


the  record,  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  one  of 
those  men  of  loyalty  and  integrity 
said,  and  I  quote  here: 

There  is  reason  for  concern,  (1)  when  two 
public  officials  are  brought  before  a  TV 
camera  to  take  a  bribe,  but  both  decline. 

I  was  one  of  them.  And  he  was  great- 
ly concerned  about  the  whole  oper- 
ation that  would  not  accept  "no"  for 
an  answer. 

The  guidelines  described  to  us  after 
this  was  over,  by  both  Mr.  Heymann. 
who  headed  the  Department  and  by 
Mr.  Nathan,  maintained  that  all  one 
must  do  is  say  "No";  and  that  would  be 
the  end  of  the  effort  of  testing  one's 
criminality.  All  one  must  do  is  say 
"No." 

Well.  I  will  tell  you,  that  certainly 
was  not  applicable  in  my  case.  My 
"noes"  throughout  a  month— through- 
out a  year  of  many  months— were  all 
coiuitered  by  heightened  efforts,  "let's 
do  it  this  way,  let's  do  it  that  way." 

You  remember  the  forgery.  When  I 
would  not  do  anything  about  Govern- 
ment contracts,  the  very  next  day,  one 
operative  inquired,  "How  are  we  going 
to  make  him  do  it?  How  about  a  letter? 
We  need  a  letter."  And  there  then  ap- 
peared a  forged  letter  which  said  that 
I  was  going  to  do  what  they  knew  I 
would  not  do. 

I  would  like  now  to  talk  about  other 
areas  that  I  know  we  must  discuss  and 
that  are  on  the  minds  of  all  of  you. 
They  have  to  be  imderstood  if  this 
case  is  going  to  be  understood  and  If 
my  role  in  all  of  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood, for  your  deliberations,  for  your 
thoughtful,  searching  answers  to  what 
it  was  aU  about  and  what  I  was  all 
about. 

In  every  instance  where  the  Govern- 
ment operatives  pushed  their  fantastic 
scenarios  to  the  point  of  a  clear  ques- 
tion of  Illegality,  that  record  will  show 
I  unequivocally  rejected  them.  This  is 
in  the  area  when  they  talked  about 
taxes,  when  they  talked  about  disclo- 
sure, or  about  hidden  interests;  there 
was  once  a  suggestion  of  an  employ- 
ment contract  of  some  kind;  and  there 
was,  of  course,  the  one  that  I  have  Just 
described  here,  that  money  bribe. 

The  Government's  topes  clearly 
show  that  I  never  had  nor  would  have 
had  any  hidden  Interest  In  the  busi- 
ness venture.  On  the  September  11, 
1979,  tope,  I  stoted  in  response  to  the 
possibility  of  a  second  Arab  group  pur- 
chasing the  potential  assets  of  the 
three  corporations  and  the  resultant 
tax  Uability: 

WUllams 

This  Williams: 

I  think  it's  the  smart  way  for  a  guy  like 
me  to  go  by  the  way — 

Forme  to 

You  know  out  in  the  open.  I  mean  ya 

Right,  pay  the  taxes. 

The  only  thing  I  slipped  into  there, 
in  their  terms,  was  a  little  bit  of  street 
language  that  I  am  not  proud  of;  but  I 
did   it.   Still,   the   essential   thing  to 


know  is  what  was  I  going  to  do  about 
taxes,  if  there  was  anything,  and  I 
knew  there  were  not  going  to  be  any 
taxes  here.  But  remember  Piney 
River.  There  was  a  reality;  but  as  for 
the  uru'eality,  no.  Notwithstanding 
that,  whenever  taxes  came  up,  I  pay 
taxes.  Whenever  disclosure  comes  up, 
I  disclose,  as  I  did  on  October  7.  1979, 
where  I  again  stoted  that  any  future 
interest  which  I  might  obtain  would 
be  dealt  with  according  to  our  rules— 
not  only  the  law  but  also  our  stand- 
SLTds  we  live  with  under  our  Senate 
rule  book. 

I  Indicated  that  I  would  blind  trust 
my  Interest,  and  Feinberg  says,  "I've 
got  an  expert."  Feinberg  also  says, 
"He  teaches  at  the  law  school  and  he 
has  a  master's  degree  in  this."  And  I 
say,  "Yes,  we  will  have  it  under  the 
trust."  So,  I  have  done  what  I  had  to 
do  under  my  rules  at  this  point.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  was  a  way  to 
hide  something,  and  that  I  do  not 
know  what  a  blind  trust  is.  That  is  ab- 
solutely not  true.  I  know  what  a  blind 
trust  is;  and  I  Imow  there  Is  a  disclo- 
sure going  in,  too.  Anything  that  hap- 
pens after  that  Is  not  disclosed  to  the 
creator  of  the  trust. 

The  quotes  that  I  have  Just  read  are 
from  volume  VI  at  331  and  339. 

So  it  is  clear  from  the  topes  that  I 
intended  to  pay  taxes,  if  there  were 
any,  and  to  put  any  Interest  I  might 
obtain  in  a  blind  trust.  I,  of  course, 
never  received  anything  of  value 
which  required  paying  taxes  or  any- 
thing to  be  placed  in  a  blind  trust.  I 
might  say  at  this  point  that,  whatever 
it  is,  as  long  ago  as  1976,  it  is  entitled 
an  agreement.  And  it  is  from  Sandy 
Williams,  Henry  A.  Williams  III.  to 
me.  I  cannot  find  two  lawyers  who 
agree  on  what  it  is.  and  perhaps  It  Is 
really  nothing.  But  it  was  given  to  me 
by  him  as  an  expression  of  generosity; 
so  he  explained  as  he  was  giving  it  to 
me.  his  oldest  and  dearest  friend. 

It  would  be  worthwhile.  If  you  have 
time,  to  review  that  document  because 
it  dates  back  to  1976.  Sandy  Williams 
was  very  grateful  to  me  because,  when 
he  needed  phosphorous  for  something 
he  was  working  on— and  he  was  in- 
volved in  many  ventures,  none  of 
which  succeeded— I  suggested  he  con- 
tact the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  they  would  tell  him  which  to 
locate  phosphorous. 

He  did.  He  got  a  book,  and  the  book 
told  him  it  was  down  in  Virginia,  at 
Piney  River.  I  guess  it  was  out  of  an 
abundance  of  good  feeling  for  me  since 
I  was  the  one  who  led  him  to  find  the 
mine,  he  gave  me  half  of  whatever  he 
had  in  something.  We  reviewed  It.  It  Is 
not  an  enforceable  gift.  It  has  provi- 
sions like  a  will.  But  there  It  is. 

I  raise  it  under  the  subject  I  am  dis- 
cussing here  now  because,  while  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  I  did  review  it 
on  May  15  with  my  administrative  as- 
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sistant.  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  what  it 
is,  but  if  somebody  wants  to  give  me 
something,  I  wonder  whether  this 
should  be  put  in  the  May  15  disclo- 
sure." Together,  we  agreed  that  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  have  any  value;  so. 
therefore,  we  did  not. 

But  even  that  was  reviewal,  there 
was  nothing  else  out  of  all  of  this  to 
consider  except  Sandy  Williams,  gen- 
erous gift-hope  that  he  gave  me  back 
in  1976.  It  is  the  tab  E  of  the  book 
that  is  on  the  desk,  the  brown  book 
from  the  Ethics  Committee. 

I  did  mention  an  employment  con- 
tract in  another  connection.  There  was 
some  idea  that  I  would  have  a  continu- 
ing relationship.  It  looked  like  they 
were  trying  to  put  me  into  an  employ- 
ment contract  after  the  simultaneous 
sale  to  the  new  Arabs,  whom  nobody 
ever  saw. 

I  said,  "There  are  a  lot  of  problems 
with  what  you  are  suggesting  for  me. 
This  looks  as  though  I'm  getting  into 
an  employment  situation,  and  I  can't 
do  that."  This  passage  is  reflective  of 
my  absolute  adherence  to  the  rules 
that  we  work  with  and  under  in  this 
body.  That  Is  part  6  of  the  committee 
print,  page  230. 

I  should  now  like  to  go  back  to 
Robert  Stewart's  memo  of  January  29, 
exhibit  2.  in  connection  with  Govern- 
ment documents  raised,  and  quote  one 
paragraph. 

But,  the  prlm&ry  concern,  and  one  which 
the  operational  prosecutors  in  newark  pin- 
pointed at  the  very  outset  of  their  involve- 
ment In  the  matter,  has  been  with  the  very 
essence  of  this  investigation.  There  is 
reason  for  concern  .  .  .  when  so  many 
people  could  have  believed  for  eight  months 
that  "W"  had  a  hidden  interest  In  the  busi- 
ness venture  when  the  facts  now  appear  to 
be  to  the  contrary. 

I  not  only  did  not  have  a  hidden  in- 
terest in  the  business  venture— and  I 
knew  It— but  also,  the  Government 
was  aware  I  did  not.  Again,  I  quote 
from  a  Stewart  Memorandum  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1980,  exhibit  6: 

On  March  27,  1979,  Mr.  Puccio  Indicated 
suspect  "W"— 

That  is  Williams— 
of  New  Jersey  had  a  hidden  interest  in  the 
particular  business  venture  .  .  .  Many 
months  later,  when  we  finally  obtained  the 
tapes,  the  situation  proved  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent .  .  .  "W"  did  not  say  that  he  had  an 
interest,  hidden  or  otherwise— only  that  he 
was  interested.  "W"— 

Williams- 
said  only  that  when  the  venture  material- 
ized, he  would  then  have  to  disclose  his  in- 
terest—an interest  which  would  come  into 
being  at  that  time.  All  of  this  is  a  far  cry 
from  having  a  "hidden  interest." 

I  quote  from  pages  2  to  5  of  the 
memorandum. 

I  again  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
memorandum  from  FBI  Section  Chief 
W.  D.  Gow  to  Assistant  Director  in 
Charge,  Francis  Mullen,  and  this  is 
dated  November  27.  I  have  mentioned 
it  before.  It  is  in  the  Record. 


Relative  to  the  matter  concerning  VS. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
the  following  was  decided: 

1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  recontact  U.S. 
Senator  ^Williams  in  attempt  to  obtain  an 
overt  action  on  his  part  regarding  his  spon- 
soring of  tome  type  of  legislation:  i.e..  titani- 
um mine  and/or  import  quotas  for  titanium 
mine. 

2.  It  was  also  suggested  that  att«nipts 
should  be  made  to  elicit  from  U.S.  Senator 
Williams  whether  or  not  he  wanted  his 
shares  hidden,  through  discussions  concern- 
ing reporting  of  personal  taxes  and  official 
acts  that  he  promised  to  provide. 

At  this  point,  I  remind  the  Senate  of 
what  was  said  by  Mr.  Irving  Nathan, 
who  worked  with  Philip  Heymann. 
Those  men  were  at  the  pinnacle.of  the 
Justice  Department  on  this  Abscam 
operation.  The  other  day,  I  had  posted 
here,  a  quote  of  his  from  the  20/20  tel- 
evision program.  It  was  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  that  he  stated  these 
people  could  always  say  no.  I  Just  want 
to  say  to  all  of  you,  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues, I  did  say  no.  I  said  it  contin- 
ually, yet  the  pursuit  went  on. 

Even  though  statements  by  Mr.  Hey- 
mann, and  the  records  of  congression- 
al committee  meetings  indicate,  that 
the  Government  pursuit  would  be  dis- 
continued, after  the  opportunity  for 
wrongdoing  was  offered,  and  was 
turned  down,  and  it  was  not  done  in 
this  case.  Month  after  month  after 
month,  right  up  to  the  final,  the  pur- 
suit persisted. 

On  the  Government's  side,  within 
the  operation  led  by  Weinberg,  there 
was  little  direction  over  the  decisions 
which  were  made.  It  seems  that  many 
of  the  actions  against  me  were  moti- 
vated by  personal  rather  than  profes- 
sional objectives.  This  thing,  the 
whole  operation  on  me  was,  for  the 
most  part  directed  out  of  Brooklyn. 
There  the  man  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  prosecutor  of  the  case  against  me 
was  involved  in  decisions  on  this  pur- 
suit. I  say  these  people  had  motives 
beyond  their  jobs.  Puccio  had  a  motive 
that  developed  at  hearings  on  due 
process  and  I  believe  it  wUl  be  gone 
into  in  some  greater  detail  later.  He 
was  negotiating  and  coming  to  agree- 
ments for  collaboration  on  a  book 
about  Abscam.  Its  coauthor,  Mr.  New- 
field,  a  reporter,  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that:  "If  Williams  isn't  convict- 
ed maybe  there  won't  be  any  book." 

I  have  never  been  a  prosecutor  in  my 
life,  and  those  of  you  who  have  been 
will  know  better  than  I,  but  I  read  and 
feel  that  all  of  the  rules  and  standards 
that  guide  prosecutorial  conduct  insist 
that  his  official  role  is  a  role  of  objec- 
tivity and  not  subjectivity. 

When  this  particular  prosecutor  had 
an  economic  stake  in  seeing  that  I  was 
convicted,  that  gives  us  some  clue  as  to 
why  he  handled  the  preliminaries  and 
the  case  against  me  in  the  manner  he 
did. 

That  book  deal  and  the  records  of 
the  cases  reveal,  that  the  contract  was 


entered  into  by  Mr.  Thomas  Puccio 
before  I  was  indicted. 

Coming  back  to  that  January  15 
meeting  when  I  was  alone  with  the 
sheik,  you  will  recall  that  the  sheik  of- 
fered money,  and  I  said  no,  no,  no. 
Then  there  was  an  interruption,  just 
as  I  was  about  to  explain  the  law. 
which  came  under  the  direction  of  the 
prosecutor  who  I  just  mentioned.  He 
was  hidden  in  another  room,  secretly 
watching  the  conversation  between 
the  sheik  and  I.  He  was  with  the  su- 
pervising FBI  agent,  Mr  Good,  and  to- 
gether they  directed  agent  Amoroso, 
to  burst  in  and  cut  me  off,  before  I 
gave  them  their  biggest  trouble,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  law  that  guided  me  in 
my  refusal  of  the  money.  I  turned 
down  a  bribe  the  very  last  time  I  saw 
that  group. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  so  many  were 
guided  not  by  their  job  and  their  re- 
sponsibility, their  oath,  but  were 
guided  by  profit,  personal  profit. 
Puccio  I  have  just  discussed.  Weinberg 
I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  about,  I  am 
sure,  because  this  has  been  widely  re- 
ported—the bonuses  that  he  got,  and 
he  was  also  involved  in  another  book 
situation.  I  am  pausing  here  because  I 
am  recalling  just  how  outrageous 
Weinberg,  the  hired  criminal  during 
Abscam.  was.  During  this  investiga- 
tion, he  was  working  with  an  author 
on  a  book  and  that  book,  "The  Sting 
Man,"  was  published  and  came  on  the 
market  the  day  my  trial  started, 
almost  a  year  ago.  His  profit  motive 
ran  throughout  this  sordid  investiga- 
tion to  the  point  where  he  not  only 
got  his  supervisors  to  pay  him  bonuses 
for  excepticaial  jobs  done,  but  fabricat- 
ing Jobs  so  that  he  would  get  addition- 
al bonuses.  With  all  of  those  bonuses 
he  was  in  a  position  to  lead  a  very  lush 
life.  When  he  moved,  many  of  the  pos- 
sessions he  had  were  given  or  pur- 
chased at  knocked-down  prices  by  the 
agents  who  were  supposed  to  be  direct- 
ing him.  And  out  of  it  came  a  lifestyle 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  relinquish. 
That  was  another  motive  to  keep  this 
thing  alive,  and  that  will  all  be  devel- 
oped as  a  major  subject  that  must  be 
of  concern  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Senate— the  lifestyle  that  some  of  the 
agents  acquired  at  taxpayers'  expense 
during  Abscam.  You  can  see  the  rot- 
tenness that  pervades  this  entire  in- 
vestigation when  you  view  the  depar- 
ture from  their  responsibilities  of  the 
agents  involved  as  they  become  more 
concerned  over  the  quality  of  their 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  there 
are  others  who  want  to  speak  at  this 
time,  this  afternoon,  and  I  have 
reached  a  convenient  breaking  point 
to  relinquish  the  floor. 

I  want  to  say,  as  I  do  at  this  time, 
that  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude for  the  attention  here  this  after- 
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noon    of    all    Members,    so   many    of 
whom  are  here. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  before:  The 
Job  I  have  taken  on,  while  it  is  tough 
for  me.  is  not  tough  in  a  sense  because 
I  know  that  I  must  do  it  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  The  job  I  have  given  to  you 
is  a  difficult  one.  too.  For  2  years,  the 
sleaziness  of  Abscam.  the  banners,  the 
press  talking  about  the  corruption,  the 
money,  and  the  bribing  of  Members  of 
Congress,  came  through  on  those 
tapes  in  a  way  that  misrepresents  re- 
ality so  much.  This  has  been  a  cre- 
ation made  public.  And  I  know  that 
this  is  what  you  all  have  to  deal  with. 
I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  it  came  to 
this. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  how. 
knowing  so  deeply  that  I  did  no  wrong, 
I  have  to  live  with  myself  and  I  had  to 
do  this. 

My  friends,  my  colleagues,  I  can  just 
say  that  I  regret  in  a  sense  that  I  have 
to  burden  you  with  this  ordeal. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
itv  Ic&dcr. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Thurs- 
day we  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
reassembling  the  quorum  after  the 
break  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
so  I  would  urge  Senators  to  return 
today  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  a  moment  I  intend  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  stand  in  recess  after  15  min- 
utes. But  before  I  do  that  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  assistsint  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  has,  as  I  believe  he 
announced  on  Thursday  that  he  had, 
an  amendment  to  propose  to  the  reso- 
lution, if  he  intends  to  do  that  today? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  intend  to 
propose  it  today  for  action  today.  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  agree  to  a  time 
when  it  would  be  voted  upon  by  the 
Senate,  provided  that  time  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  committee,  to  Senator 
INOUYE  and  to  Senator  Williams. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  it  be  possible 
during  this  15-mlnute  break  then  for 
the  committee  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  to  meet  with  you  and  others 
who  may  be  interested  to  see  when 
that  might  be  done? 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that.  

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
assure  the  Senator,  as  he  knows  I  am 
certain,  that  there  is  no  inclination  to 
rush.  But,  by  the  same  token,  there  is 
a  responsibility  of  the  leadership  to 
try  to  arrange  the  business  of  the 
Senate  so  that  Members  will  have 
some  Idea  of  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  jrield,  I  think  that 
is  a  good  idea.  We  would  be  happy  to 
meet  and  make  such  an  arrangement. 
But  I  would  also  suggest  to  the  majori- 
ty leader,  without  in  any  way  imping- 
ing on  his  prerogatives  of  leadership, 
that  to  the  extent  we  exceed  the  15 
minutes  we  might  go  over  the  6  o'clock 


hour  because  I  do  think  it  is  important 
to  be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  understand  that 
suggestion,  and  within  reason  I  am 
willing  to  do  that.  But  knowing  my 
colleagues,  as  I  think  I  do,  we  may  end 
up  at  7  or  8  o'clock.  So  let  us  stay  at  15 
minutes.  Once  again  may  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  come  back  and  be  at  their  seats 
in  15  minutes. 

RECESS  rOR  15  UUIUTES 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  3:20  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:04  p.m.,  recessed  until  3:20 
p.m.;  at  which  time  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  we  have  a  good  attendance,  per- 
haps even  a  quorum  on  the  floor,  but 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers are  aware  of  the  fact  that  3:20 
has  arrived,  for  a  brief  time  I  will  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  do 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  do  not  expect  this  quorum  call  to  go 
live. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  begirming  a  rebuttal  and  may  I  say 
that  rebutting  the  arguments  which 
have  been  presented  is  certainly  no 
more  pleasant  than  it  was  presenting 
the  arguments  in  the  first  place— I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
should  realize  a  couple  of  things,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  the 
Ethics  Committee  has  had  no  reason 
to  pursue  or  create  a  vendetta  against 
Senator  Williams,  nor  has  It  now.  It  is 
not  part  of  a  conspiracy  at  any  level  of 
Government  to  get  a  Member  of  this 
body.  That  is  a  preposterous  thought. 
Indeed,  the  committee  would  have 
gladly  had  the  problem  go  away,  or 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to 
resolve  it  In  favor  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  we  simply 
could  not.  We  tried.  The  committee 
badly  wanted  that  result,  that  it  re- 
viewed as  fairly  as  it  could  the  evi- 
dence that  was  presented  to  It.  It  came 
up  with  the  recommendation  which 
brings  us  all  to  this  floor  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  Senate  Resolution  204. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  this  after- 
noon that  in  many  respects  you  have 
not  heard  the  testimony  or  the  argu- 
ments of  a  passive  outsider.  In  Senator 
Williams'  own  words  this  afternoon, 
when  he  had  doubts,  he  did  not  get 


out  but  told  us  this  afternoon  that  he 
asked  ^is  friend.  Sandy  WiUiams,  to 
check  out  important  records  since 
things  did  not  add  up.  But  he  said  he 
attended  meeting  after  meeting. 

He  said  that  the  second  phase  of  the 
operation  did  not  make  any  sense.  To 
quote  him,  he  said,  "It  boggled  me." 
But  he  did  not  leave.  He  was  offered  a 
higher  price  and  promised  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  new  group. 

He  said  that  it  did  not  seem  real  to 
him,  that  the  stock  must  be  worthless. 
Yet  he  took  It. 

He  questioned  the  integrity  of  some 
of  those  involved. 

The  committee  has  questioned  the 
integrity  of  Mel  Weinberg  and  has 
from  the  beginning.  Nobody  ever  be- 
lieved that  that  was  not  a  character. 
He  was  so  unsavory  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  contrive  such  a  person. 

But  of  these  people  we  keep  hearing 
of,  it  is  important  to  recognize  a 
couple  of  things.  Only  Weinberg. 
DeVito  and  the  sheik.  Farhart,  were 
working  for  the  F^I.  Mr.  Felnberg  was 
Senator  Williams'  friend,  his  lawyer. 
Alex.  He  testified  in  the  committee 
that  he  was  his  best  friend.  And  Mr. 
Felnberg  was  convicted  as  an  aider  and 
abettor  of  Senator  Williams  in  this 
scheme. 

Sandy  Williams,  who,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  was  no  relation  to  Sena- 
tor Williams,  was  given  immunity 
and  testified  against  Senator  Wil- 
liams. 

All  these  things  I  state  to  try  to 
leave  some  perspective  as  to  where  we 
are  and  the  fact  that  we  must  return 
to  the  issue  which  is  before  us.  The 
issue  is  not  as  Senator  Williams 
would  have  us  believe,  the  conduct  of 
others,  but,  rather.  Is  the  conduct  of 
Senator  Williams  himself.  In  so 
doing,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
the  evidence  which  compelled  your 
committee  to  conclude  unanimously 
that  in  the  public  interest  and  that  of 
the  Senate.  Senator  Williams  must  be 
expelled. 

In  this  regard,  it  needs  to  be  stated 
for  the  record  that,  contrary  to  the 
Senator's  contention,  your  committee 
did  conduct  its  own  investigation,  a 
key  element  of  which  was  the  adjudi- 
catory hearing  in  which  Senator  Wil- 
liams himself  testified.  He  called  as  a 
witness  in  his  behalf  Dr.  G.  Robert 
Blakey,  a  professor  of  Notre  Dame 
University  School  of  Law,  and  intro- 
duced documentary  evidence,  much  of 
which  he  offered  again  here  today  and 
last  week. 

I  would  suggest  to  Senators  that 
they  read  volume  1  of  the  open  hear- 
ing sessions  of  July  14,  15,  and  28, 
pages  126  to  156— it  is  30  pages,  rela- 
tively short— Senator  Williams'  own 
testimony  to  the  committee  in  our  in- 
vestigatory level  of  these  proceedings. 

Before  turning  to  the  review,  I 
would  like  to  address  several  issues 
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that  were  raised  by  Senator  Inottye 
and  Senator  Williams  in  their  state- 
ments last  week  and  today. 

These  include  the  Government's  al- 
leged improper  targeting  for  investiga- 
tion of  Senator  Williams  and  other 
Members  of  Congress;  the  alleged  for- 
gery by  Government  undercover 
agents  of  an  incriminating  letter  over 
Senator  Williams'  signature;  internal 
prosecution  memoranda  which  alleg- 
edly exonerate  Senator  Williams;  and 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Shuy,  a  linguist, 
that  Senator  Williams  never  said  or 
did  anjrthing  wrong  on  the  tape  re- 
corded evidence  which  the  Ethics 
Committee  unanimously  found  to  be 
so  incriminating  as  to  require  Senator 
Williams'  expluslon. 

The  first  area  is  the  targeting.  Last 
week,  it  was  suggested  that  Members 
of  Congress  may  have  been  improperly 
targeted  for  investigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  As  an  example, 
the  statement  was  made  that  without 
adequate  monitoring  and  based  only 
upon  a  15-mlnute  phone  caU,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  offer  a  $125,000  bribe  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  The  question  was 
asked,  if  they  wUl  try  to  get  Senator 
Strom  THURMOin),  who,  here,  is  safe? 
And  it  is  important,  genuinely  impor- 
tant, that  several  points  be  made  in  re- 
sponse. 

First  is  that  the  issue  before  us  is 
the  conduct  of  Senator  Williams  and 
not  that  of  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties in  the  Abscam  cases  and  if  the 
latter  is  to  be  considered,  it  should  be 
done  at  a  later  time  when  these  law 
enforcement  authorities  are  given  the 
same  opportimltles  as  have  been  given 
to  Senator  Williams  to  present  their 
side  of  the  various  allegations  made 
against  them.  Just  as  we  have  not 
rushed  to  Judgment  against  Senator 
Williams,  we  should  not  rush  to  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  conduct  of  others. 

Second,  it  would  be  morally  and 
ethically  wrong  to  allow  Senator  Wil- 
liams to  become  the  beneficiary  of 
any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  even  assuming  that 
the  allegations  of  such  wrongdoing  are 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Third,  as  to  the  factual  assertions 
made  regarding  Senator  THtntMONs's 
case,  I  must  respectfully  disagree.  The 
allegations  do  not  comport  with  my 
understanding  of  the  facts.  Let  me 
comment  on  a  few  of  the  facts  which, 
hopefully,  will  put  the  matter  into 
some  perspective.  While  Senator 
Thxtrmond's  case  was  never  before  the 
Ethics  Committee,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  was  never  offered  a 
bribe  nor  did  he  ever  suggest  by  word 
or  deed  that  he  would  become  involved 
in  any  such  sordid  affair  as  is  before 
us.  Moreover,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice did  not  authorize  the  offer  of  any 
bribe  to  Senator  Thurmond. 


The  Thurmond  matter  arose  because 
Representative  Jenrette  falsely 
claimed  that  Senator  Thttrmoitd  could 
be  bought  and  that  although  it  would 
be  expensive,  he,  Representative  Jen- 
rette, could  produce  him.  When  faced 
with  such  clear  statements  made  by  a 
fellow  member  of  his  delegation  in 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Justice 
felt  it  could  not  look  the  other  way. 
Accordingly,  it  was  authorized  by  law 
enforcement  authorities  that  Repre- 
sentative Jenrette  should  ask  Senator 
Thurmond  to  attend  a  meeting,  after 
having  explained  to  him  that  the 
meeting  would  involve  discussion  of 
the  introduction  of  a  private  immigra- 
tion bill  in  the  Senate.  Howev«r,  the 
actual  offer  of  a  bribe  to  Senator 
Thurmond  was  not  authorized  by  the 
Government  at  this  initial  stage. 
When  this  meeting  did  not  occur— and 
it  is  important,  this  meeting  did  not 
occur— In  accordance  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  Representative  Jenrette, 
the  matter  was  dropped  as  to  Senator 
Thurmond.  Senator  Thurmond  thus 
was  not  targeted  or  pursued  by  the 
Government  and  no  attempts  were 
made  to  entrap  or  ensnare  him  in  a 
criminal  case. 

Count  3  of  the  indictment  against 
Representative  Jenrette  charged  brib- 
ery, alleging  that  he  solicited  money 
based  on  representations  that  he 
would  cause  Senator  Thurmond  to  in- 
troduce an  immigration  bill  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  the  Government's  posi- 
tion in  that  case  that  this  was  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  Senator 
THxniMOND  and  that  Representative 
Jenrette  intended  to  keep  the  money 
for  himself. 

Moreover,  the  Indictment  alleged  in 
coimt  1  that  Jenrette's  claims  about 
Senator  Thurmond  were,  in  fact,  false, 
a  position  which  Congressman  Jen- 
rette confirmed  on  the  witness  stand 
at  his  trial.  Senator  Thurmond  testi- 
fied at  trial  as  a  Government  witness 
against  Representative  Jenrette  and, 
as  you  know.  Representative  Jenrette 
was  convicted. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  this  matter 
was  carefully  handled  by  the  distin- 
guished U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  who,  at  that  time,  was 
the  Honorable  Charles  Ruff.  Mr.  Ruff 
did  not  take  precipitate  action  regard- 
ing Senator  Thurmond.  He  carefully 
reviewed  the  matter  with  the  assistant 
U.S.  attorneys  in  his  office  handling 
the  Jenrette  case  before  contacting 
Mr.  PhDip  Heymann,  a  supervisor  at 
the  Department  of  Justice,  for  further 
guidance. 

Fourth,  turning  to  the  general  alle- 
gations of  targeting  Members  of  Con- 
gress, whUe  I  fully  appreciate  and 
share  the  concern  expressed  by  certain 
Members  here  about  the  possible  tar- 
geting of  Members  of  Congress,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
certain  statements  which  appear  in 
relevant  court  decisions  regarding  the 


Abscam  cases.  In  United  States  against 
Myers,  which  is  officially  reported  at 
527  Federal  Supplement  1206  (1981), 
the  several  defendant  target  Congress- 
men argued  that  "Abscam  was  outra- 
geous because  its  selection  of  congres- 
sional targets  was  arbitrary  and  un- 
principled." In  rejecting  these  claims 
of  the  Congressmen,  Judge  Pratt  ruled 
in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

The  court  Is  convinced  that  the  defendant 
congressmen  appeared  through  a  "self-se- 
lecting" procedure  that  Involved  the  other 
defendants  as  well.  The  agents  did  not  set 
out  to  offer  bribes  to  any  particular  con- 
gressman. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Uncontroverted  testimony  established 
that  no  prospect  was  rejected  or  vetoed 
either  by  the  agents  or  by  higher  authori- 
ties In  the  Justice  department.  No  congres- 
sional defendant  was  forced  to  attend  the 
videotaped  meeting,  and  no  congressman 
was  contacted  directly  by  any  of  the  under- 
cover agenta  Prior  to  the  payoff  meetings 
all  contacts  with  the  congressmen  were 
through  the  middlemen,  who  apparently  be- 
lieved the  sheik's  offer,  who  claimed  to  have 
influence  with  the  congressmen,  and  who 
claimed  to  be  able  to  produce  congressmen 
willing  to  take  bribes.  With  the  convicted 
congressmen,  these  claims  proved  accurate; 
with  some  other  legislators,  the  middlemen 
did  not  Uve  up  to  the  ablUtles  they  had 
boasted  of.  In  some  cases,  as  noted  above, 
after  the  legislator  appeared,  he  rejected 
the  offer  of  money. 

With  each  defendant  brought  before  the 
TV  cameras,  the  criminal  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed deal  was  made  clear.  Each  of  the  con- 
gressmen was  a  sophisticated  politician  who 
clearly  was  aware  what  was  being  requested 
of  him  and  what  the  money  was  being  of- 
fered for.  While  Amoroso  and  Weinberg 
talked  around  the  point  somewhat  and  did 
not  mention  the  word  bribe  in  the  on 
camera  discussions,  they  handled  the 
matter  in  each  case  as  tactfully  and  deli- 
cately as  one  might  suppose,  given  the 
nature  of  their  undercover  role  as  agents  of 
foreign  prinoipals  offering  a  bribe  to  a  high 
public  official.  But.  as  the  videotapes  clearly 
showed  and  as  the  Juries  necessarily  con- 
cluded, each  congressman  was  aware  of  the 
criminal  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  each 
acted  willfully. 

The  claim  that  the  Justice  department 
"targeted"  only  supporters  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy in  his  prraldential  race  was  unsupport- 
ed by  the  evidence. 

In  short,  on  this  record  It  is  clear  that 
those  defendants  who  appeared  and  accept- 
ed bribes  were  not  "targets"  in  the  sense 
that  any  government  agent  selected  them 
for  some  sort  of  "honesty  test":  instead, 
each  was  a  willing  volunteer  seeking  illegal 
and  corrupt  payments.  {Id.  at  1226-1227) 

Representative  Myers  attacked  his 
indictment  for  bribery  on  several  addi- 
tional grounds,  including  a  claim  that 
the  bribery  statute  may  not  be  validly 
applied  to  an  alleged  bribe  instigated 
by  agents  of  the  executive  branch  cre- 
ating fictitious  roles  and  a  fictitious 
plot.  In  other  words  it  was  claimed  by 
Representative  Myers  that  the  statute 
does  not  authorize  the  executive 
branch  to  conduct  a  "scam"  or  "sting" 
operation  to  see  If  Members  of  Con- 
gress, without  any  inducement,  will 
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accept  a  bribe.  In  upholding  the  con- 
stitutional propriety  of  the  Abscam 
technique,  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
second  circuit  in  United  States  v. 
Myen,  635  F.  2d  932  (1980),  analyzed 
the  issues  and  ruled  In  pertinent  part 
as  follows: 

The  constitutional  argument  focuses  es- 
sentlaly  upon  the  risk  of  abuse.  If  agents  of 
the  Qovemment  can  confront  Member*  of 
Congicas  with  manufactured  opportunities 
to  accept  bribes,  there  Is  created  the  risk 
that  malevolent  officials  of  the  Executive 
Branch  will  one  day  select  as  targets  for  a 
bribery  sting  particular  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentatives In  political  disfavor  with  the 
President.  The  argument  further  maintains 
that  If  this  occurs,  such  political  targeting, 
though  doubtless  prohibited  by  the  First 
Amendment,  will  be  infrequently  detected. 
The  argument  does  not  assert  that  Members 
of  Congress  have  a  constitutional  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  bribery.  It  simply 
wiaintjiinii  that  the  public  interest  in  deter- 
ring bribery  of  Members  of  Congress  can  be 
adequately  served  by  prosecution  of  those 
who  accept  bribes  under  "real"  drcimi- 
stances,  without  the  added  threat  of  pros- 
ecution for  bribes  accepted  in  response  to 
manufactured  opportunities. 

Forceful  arguments  are  available  in  re- 
sponse to  these  concerns.  Any  Member  of 
Congress  approached  by  agents  conducting 
a  bribery  sting  operation  can  simply  say 
"No."  Each  Member's  capacity  to  reject 
bribe  opportunities  could  be  regarded  as  suf- 
ficient safeguard  against  the  risk  that  the 
Executive  Branch  would  successfully  use 
these  tactics  for  political  reprisal.  Addition- 
ally, as  the  Government  points  out,  bribery 
Is  a  secretive  enterprise,  not  likely  to  be  de- 
tected as  long  as  the  bribe  giver  and  taker 
T,\mint»in  their  silence.  A  sting  operation,  it 
is  urged,  provides  a  needed  law  enforcement 
weapon.  Finally,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
high  public  interest  in  guarding  against  cor- 
ruption in  the  legislative  process.  The 
known  availability  of  a  bribery  sting  can  act 
as  a  powerful  deterrent. 

Having  examined  these  competing  consid- 
erations, we  conclude  that  they  involve 
choices  of  public  policy,  rather  than  consti- 
tutional Imperatives.  Once  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  in  Brewtter  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  prevent  Congress  from  ap- 
plying the  criminal  law  enforcement  process 
to  a  Member's  acceptance  of  a  bribe  in 
return  for  a  promise  of  legislative  action, 
the  way  was  cleared  for  that  process  to 
function  without  any  special  constitutional 
restraints  arising  from  the  status  of  the  de- 
fendant. The  normal  constitutional  and 
statutory  protections  of  the  criminal  proc- 
ess of  course  remain  available  to  the  ac- 
cused. These  protections  Include  the  de- 
fense of  entrapment,  but  that  defense  is  not 
established  simply  because  government 
agents  "afford  opportimltles  or  facilities  for 
the  commission  of  the  offense."  [citing  Sor- 
reOo  V.  United  States  or  engage  in  "deceit" 
[citing  United  State*  v.  AusseUl.  If  the 
public  policy  concerns  that  have  been  iden- 
tified warrant  additional  restrictions  on  the 
prosecution  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
bribery,  such  restrictions  are  matters  for 
consideration  by  those  with  public  policy  re- 
sponsibilities, administrators  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  ultimately  law-makers  in 
the  Legislative  Branch.  In  Brewtter  the  Su- 
preme Court  pointed  out  that  if  that  deci- 
sion underestimated  "the  potential  for  har- 
assment, the  Congress,  of  course,  is  free  to 
exempt  its  Members  from  the  ambit  of  fed- 


eral bribery  laws."  By  the  same  token,  if  the 
risks  of  a  bribery  sting  operation  outweigh 
its  benefits.  Congress  always  has  the  power 
to  make  the  more  limited  modification  of  re- 
defining the  offense  to  exclude,  in  the  case 
of  Members  of  Congress  or  others,  accept- 
ance of  bribes  offered  by  undercover  agents 
of  the  Oovemment.  With  the  policy  choice 
thus  fully  within  the  control  of  Congress, 
we  cannot  conclude  that  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  creates  a  constitutional  bar- 
rier to  the  law  enforcement  technique  se- 
lected by  the  Executive  Branch,  ltd  at  938- 
391  (ciUtlons  omitted). 

That  was  the  decision  of  the  second 
court  of  appeals  in  the  Myers  case. 

While  I  personally  would  oppose  leg- 
islation which  would  put  us.  Members 
of  Congress,  in  a  special  category  by 
exempting  us  from  the  laws  of  bribery 
or  constitutionally  approved  law  en- 
forcement techniques,  I  must  empha- 
size that  such  legislative  issues  are  not 
now  before  us.  Such  issues  are  appro- 
priately considered,  if  they  are  to  be 
considered  at  all,  only  after  hearings 
and  careful  analjrsis.  Such  matters 
cannot  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cloud  the  issue  before  us;  that  is, 
whether  the  full  Senate  wUl  adopt  the 
resolution  of  its  Ethics  Committee 
that  Senator  Williams  should  be  ex- 
pelled for  his  ethically  repugnant  con- 
duct. 

I  again  submit  that  the  only  issue 
before  us  today,  and  throughout  this 
proceeding,  is  the  conduct  of  Senator 
Williams. 

As  to  Senator  Williams,  Senator 
Inottte  has  stated  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams, too,  was  improperly  targeted 
and  that  the  Justice  Department's  in- 
vestigation was  based  on  charges 
against  Senator  Williams  which  were 
Initially  fabricated  by  Mel  Weinberg. 
This  statement  simply  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  record  in  this  case. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
FBI  sought  out  Senator  Williams. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is 
clear  that  Senator  Williams  became  a 
subject  of  investigation  through  a 
"self-selecting"  process  in  which  he 
was  brought  to  the  undercover  agents 
through  the  medium  of  Mayor  Erri- 
chetti,  whom  Judge  Pratt  described  in 
the  Myers  case  as  standing  in  the 
center  in  a  "cesspool  of  corruption" 
(527  F.  Supp.  at  1246).  As  Judge  Pratt 
observed,  Errichettl  "openly  claimed 
access  to  the  strings  of  power  in  the 
White  House"  and  other  governmental 
institutions,  as  well  as  in  labor  unions 
and  organized  crime.  Remember  Erri- 
chettl was  a  political  associate  of  Sena- 
tor Williams  and  was  not  an  FBI 
agent  or  hired  informer. 

The  Government's  Investigation  of 
Senator  Williams,  far  from  being  part 
of  an  orchestrated  attack  on  the  legis- 
lative branch,  was  the  natural  out- 
growth of  Senator  Williams'  January 
1979  meeting  with  Mayor  Errichettl  in 
Camden,  N.J.  On  March  8,  1979,  Alex 
Peinbert,  having  been  put  in  touch 
with  Errichettl  by  Senator  Williams 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  financing 


for  the  titanium  venture,  met  with  Er- 
richettl, Mel  Weinberg,  and  undercov- 
er FBI  agent  Amoroso,  posing  as  Tony 
DeVito,  president  of  Abdul  Enter- 
prises. After  the  arrival  of  Pelnberg— 
whom  Senator  Williams  has  here  de- 
scribed as  his  "eyes,  ears  and  even  rep- 
resentative" for  various  affairs— talk 
turned  from  a  racetrack  venture  in- 
volving Ed  Ellis,  a  client  of  Felnberg, 
to  the  mining  venture,  and  Weinl>erg 
asked  directly:  "Does  Williams  got  a 
piece  of  this  mine?"  Here  is  that  part 
of  their  conversation: 

AF.  I'm  representing  him  [Ellis]  on  that 
deal  [the  racetrack].  See  you  know  how  I 
got  into  that?  Williams.  Whenever  anybody 
goes  .  .  .  see,  (lA)  he's  a  friend  of  Williams. 
Whenever  anybody  .  .  .  I'm.  I'm  gonna  brag 
about  this  and  he  [meaning  Errichettl]  can 
verify  it. 

AE.  Look,  I  know  what  he's  gonna  say 
(Uugh). 

AF.  He.  he.  he  [meaning  Senator  Wil- 
liams] says.  well.  I  want  Alec  In  this.  I  want 
Alec  in  ...  I  want  Alec  to  run  it.  We're 
we're  like,  is  that  right? 

AE.  How  many  years?  Twenty-four  years? 

AF.  Twenty  some  years  .  .  .  we've  been  to- 
gether. 

MW.  Does  Williams  got  a  piece  of  this 
mine? 

AF.  He's  gonna  have  a  piece  of  the  mine, 
yeah. 

MW.  Cause  he  don't  ...  he  doesn't  show 
on  here. 

AF.  Ah  ...  He  can't  show. 

MW.  I  was  Just  wondering  how  .  .  . 

AE. .  .  .  hired  a  good  lawyer. 

AF.  I  can't  show. 

MW.  Cnxiae  you  don't  show  on  there 
either. 

AF.  No,  I  know.  I  can't  show.  I  can't  show 
Pete  or  myself.  But  we're  gonna  have  a 
piece.  OK?  Now  .  .  . 

MW.  As  long  as  we  undertstand. 

AF.  That's  right. 

(Tape  transcripts  (part  6)  at  1-2). 

Senator  Williams  himself  traveled 
to  Miami  on  March  23,  1979— not,  as 
Senator  Inoutc  suggested  as  a  politi- 
cal favor  to  Errichettl,  but  rather  at 
Alex  Felnberg's  urging,  with  the  un- 
derstanding he  was  going  to  meet 
people  who  were  potential  investors  in 
the  mine  (trial  proceedings  (part  4)  at 
3567-72,  3584-85).  On  board  the  yacht. 
Senator  Williams  met  the  sheik,  and 
was  also  introduced  to  Weinberg. 
Weinberg  asked  him  If  it  would  be  al- 
right to  use  his— Senator  Williams'— 
name  in  endorsing  the  mining  venture, 
and  Senator  Williams  responded, 
"Sure"  (tape  transcripts  (part  6)  at 
20).      

(Mr.  STEVENS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  After  the  meeting  on 
the  yacht,  Alex  Felnberg,  Sandy  Wil- 
liams and  Mayor  Errichettl  continued 
to  discuss  possible  financing  for  the 
venture  with  representatives  of  Abdul 
Enterprises. 

On  March  24  Errichettl  met  with 
Amoroso  and  Weinberg,  and  linked 
Felnberg  to  Senator  Williams  as  his 
"bagman."  He  suggested  that  the  Sen- 
ator could  be  of  a  lot  of  service  in 
Washington,  especially  In  light  of  his 
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seniority  because,  in  Errichetti's 
words,  "this  Is  Government  stuff, 
now"  (Tape  transcripts  (part  6)  at  35). 
On  April  3,  Sandy  Williams  discussed 
the  status  of  the  proposed  titanium 
venture  with  TBI  Agent  McCarthy 
and  Weinberg.  He  indicated  that  Fein- 
berg  was  In  the  deal— this  is  Sandy 
Williams  talking— "to  keep,  keep  Pete 
Williams'  interests,  get  this  thing  or- 
ganized right  so  when  we  do  make  an 
overall  deal  it'll  be  divided  up  the 
right  way"  (Id.  at  38). 

In  short,  from  a  number  of  contacts 
with  several  of  Senator  Williams' 
oldest  and  closest  friends  and  political 
associates  the  Justice  Department 
gleaned  that  Senator  Williams  had  an 
interest  in  the  mine  for  which  Fein- 
berg  was  seeking  financing;  that  Fein- 
berg  was  the  Senator's  "bagman";  that 
Senator  Williams'  interest  in  the 
mine  was  being  represented,  and  con- 
cealed, by  Feinberg;  and  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  willing  to  use  his  influ- 
ence as  a  U.S.  Senator  to  make  the 
venture  succeed.  None  of  this  informa- 
tion came  from  Weinberg,  the  FBI's 
disreputable  informant,  but  rather 
came  to  him— first  from  Senator  Wil- 
liams' closest  friends  and  associates, 
and  ultimately,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
Senator  Williams  himself. 

Judge  Pratt  in  rejecting  the  claims 
of  targeting  made  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams made  several  comments  of  rel- 
evance to  the  point  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Defendant  Williams  moved  pretrial  for 
dlinniwwl  of  the  Indictment  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  selective  prosecu- 
tion. The  court  reserved  decision  on  the 
motion  in  order  to  consider  It  post-trial  In 
light  of  evidence  that  would  develop  at  trial 
and  in  the  post-trial  "due  process"  hearing. 
Williams  now  reasserts  the  motion,  al- 
though the  basis  for  the  contention  has 
shifted  somewhat. 

Originally,  Williams  contended  that  he 
and  other  ABSCAM  defendants  had  been 
singled  out  for  prosecution  because  they 
had  supported  Edward  Kennedy  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  president  rather 
than  the  then  Incumbent,  Jimmy  Carter. 
Now,  by  letter  to  the  court  dated  October 
23,  1981,  Williams'  attorney  states  that  the 
claim  is  as  follows: 

"Not  so  much  that  Kennedy  supporters 
were  targeted  but  rather  that  certain  people 
were  given  the  honesty  test  and  others,  who 
may  have  been  targeted  by  lower  level  gov- 
ernment agents,  were  not  so  tested  either  as 
a  result  of  orders  from  superiors  or  tipoffs 
to  them  as  to  the  scam.  It  appears  that  to  a 
large  degree  those  people  were  supporters 
of  then  President  Carter." 

The  court  finds  that  Williams  was  not  sin- 
gled out  for  prosecution,  nor  was  he  "nega- 
tively selected"  through  the  failure  of  some 
Justice  department  official  to  tip  him  off 
that  he  was  under  Investigation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  court  further  finds  that  there  were 
no  orders  from  superiors  directing  the  inves- 
tigators to  focus  upon  particular  Individuals, 
nor  were  there  any  orders  forbidding  them 
from  pursuing  any  leads  that  the  Investiga- 


tion opened  up.  The  court  further  concludes 
that  Williams  was  not  the  victim  of  selective 
prosecution;  on  the  contrary,  his  prosecu- 
tion was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  initial 
Joining  with  Errichettl  to  seels  financing  for 
the  titanium  mine  from  the  undercover 
operatives.  (Slip  Opinion  at  41-42) 

With  regard  to  the  forged  letter,  the 
issue  of  Errichetti's  forging  of  a  letter 
over  Senator  Williams'  signature  has 
been  raised  in  this  Chamber  again  in 
this  debate,  and  I  believe  it  has  gener- 
ated a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
which  can  easily  be  cleared  up.  You 
will  recall  a  videotaped  meeting  in 
September  of  1979  at  which  Senator 
Williams  and  the  other  stockholders 
in  the  titaiJum  venture  discussed  a 
sale  of  the  entire  project  for  a  sub- 
stantial profit  plus  a  continuing  share- 
holder interest,  on  a  reduced  scale,  in 
the  ongoing  venture.  Weinberg  ex- 
plained to  Senator  Williams  at  that 
meeting  that  the  sale  would  depend  on 
Senator  Williams'  willingness  to  con- 
tinue to  help  get  Government  con- 
tracts for  the  new  investors  Just  as  he 
had  agreed  to  do  for  the  present  stock- 
holders; and  Senator  Williams  pro- 
posed giving  the  new  investors  "some 
assurance"  that  the  original  group 
would  "be  helpful  to  them"  and  con- 
tinue on  the  same  "premises"  that 
formed  the  basis  for  the  initial  consor- 
tium (tape  transcript  at  261). 

In  this  connection,  Weinberg  and 
Amoroso  had  told  Errichetti  that  the 
new  investors  would  like  written  con- 
firmation that  Senator  Williams 
would  continue  to  provide  assistance 
in  obtaining  Government  contracts. 
Errichetti  then  on  his  own  initiative 
forged  such  a  document  and  delivered 
it  to  the  undercover  FBI  operatives. 

The  Government  never  attempted  to 
use  this  document  against  Senator 
Williams  in  any  fashion.  As  Judge 
Pratt  observed  in  the  Myers  due  proc- 
ess opinion,  the  Government  commit- 
ted no  improprieties  with  reject  to 
the  document,  which  "constitutes 
powerful  evidence  of  the  depths  of 
corruption  to  which  Errichetti.  an 
elected  public  official,  has  sunk"  (527 
F.  Supp.  at  1234). 

Now  the  issue  of  the  internal  Gov- 
ernment memorandum:  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  cited  three  internal  Govern- 
ment memoranda,  aU  of  which  he 
relied  upon  heavily  in  his  presentation 
before  the  Ethics  Committee.  It  has 
been  said  on  the  floor  here  that  some 
of  these  were  not  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  we  did  not  know  about  it. 
In  each  instance  they  were  his  docu- 
ments which  he  presented  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  we  did  in  fact 
have  them. 

His  presentation  was  in  an  effort  to 
suggest  that  the  Government  itself  did 
not  believe  it  had  a  case  against  him. 
While  the  preliminary  opinions  of 
prosecutors  as  to  the  strengths  and 
wealuieases  of  their  case  would  not  be 
relevant  to  an  ultimate  determination 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  it  must  be  point- 


ed out  that  this  is  in  any  event  not  an 
accurate  characterization  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  memoranda. 

The  first  of  these  memoranda,  dated 
November  27.  1979,  was  prepared  by  a 
nonlawyer  FBI  agent,  sununarizing  a 
meeting  at  which  a  number  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  prosecutors  were 
present.  This  was  Senator  Williams' 
exhibit  39-A  at  95.  As  Judge  Pratt  has 
observed,  this  prosecutors  meeting 
brought  to  the  surface  an  ongoing  dis- 
agreement between  the  Brooklyn  and 
New  Jersey  prosecutors  over  the 
Brooklyn  office's  Abscam  investigation 
in  general  and  the  Williams  case  in 
particular.  The  New  Jersey  prosecu- 
tors—whom Judge  Pratt  found  were 
professionally  Jealous  and  embar- 
rassed because  the  Brooklyn  office's 
investigation  had  uncovered  a  nest  of 
political  corruption  in  their  State— felt 
there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  pro- 
ceed against  Senator  Williams  at  that 
time.  The  Brooklyn  prosecutors  felt 
there  was  a  "prima  facie"  case,  but  not 
an  "open  and  shut"  case.  It  was  agreed 
that  additional  evidence,  such  as  the 
January  15,  1980  meeting,  should  be 
sought  in  order  to  assure  conviction. 

The  Government  of  course— and  this 
is  important— was  not  bound  by  such 
an  internal  preliminary  evaluation  ol 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  its 
case  against  Senator  Williams.  And  as 
Judge  Pratt  ruled,  in  denying  Senator 
Williams'  due  process  claims,  this 
memo  was  inadmissable  at  trial  since 
opinions  of  Government  counsel  about 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  their  case 
are  irrelevant  to  the  Jury's  determina- 
tion of  guilt  and  innocence  (Pratt  Op. 
at  55). 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Senator  Williams  had,  at  the  time 
this  memorandiun  was  written  in  No- 
vember of  1979.  already  engaged  in  a 
number  of  unethical  acts,  which  I 
submit  to  the  Senate  would  warrant 
his  expulsion  even  absent  the  addi- 
tional evidence  against  him  which  was 
obtained  as  a  result  of  his  subsequent 
videotaped  meeting  with  the  sheik  in 
January  1980. 

While  I  will  shortly  review  the 
record  of  that  misconduct  in  some- 
what greater  detail,  it  is  well  to  recall 
now.  because  of  the  argiunents  that 
have  been  made,  that  by  November  of 
1979  Senator  Williams  had  promised 
his  assistance  in  obtaining  Govern- 
ment contracts,  in  exchange  for  a  loan 
to  the  titanium  venture;  received  stock 
in  the  titanium  venture;  agreed  to  con- 
ceal his  interest  in  the  titanium  ven- 
ture, and  explored  the  use  of  a  blind 
trust  so  that  in  his  own  words  "nobody 
knows  nothing;"  and  agreed  to  assist  a 
second  group  of  investors  in  procuring 
Government  contracts,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  share  of  a  substantial 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  entire  ven- 
ture. 
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These  are  all  matters  which  took 
place  prior  to  November  in  that  year, 
and  on  which  a  conviction  has  been 
obtained. 

I  submit  that  we  in  the  Senate 
should  not  allow  our  decision  here 
today  to  be  affected  by  the  opinions  of 
the  various  Government  agents  given 
in  November  of  1979  regarding  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  case 
against  Senator  Williams  any  more 
than  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be 
affected  by  the  fact  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams was  subsequently  indicted  by  a 
grand  Jury  or  convicted  by  a  petit  Jury 
applying  the  highest  burden  of  proof. 
We  must  make  this  decision  based 
upon  our  own  standards  and  our  own 
judgment  as  to  the  evidence  of  Sena- 
tor Williams'  misconduct. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  two 
excerpts  from  memoranda  cited  by 
Senator  Williams,  both  of  which  were 
authored  by  Robert  Stewart,  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  strike 
force,  who  was  critical  of  the  Brooklyn 
office's  Abscam  investigation. 

Once  again  it  was  said  that  this  first 
memorandum  had  not  been  seen  by 
the  committee.  But  it  was  Senator 
Williams'  own  memoranda,  and  it  was 
his  exhibit  1  and  his  exhibit  52  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  Senate  EJthics 
Committee. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Sen- 
ator Williams  has  reacted  from  the 
first  of  these  two  Stewart  memoranda, 
which  is  at  page  879  in  the  exhibit 
book,  the  following  conclusion  drawn 
by  Mr.  Stewart  about  Senator  Wil- 
liams' conduct.  This  was  not  part  of 
what  Senator  Williams  submitted 
here.  It  was  simply  taken  out  of  the 
Stewart  memorandum.  It  was  submit- 
ted to  the  committee  as  evidence,  and 
the  quotation  is  as  foUows  from  the 
Stewart  memorandum: 

In  W's  case. 

Senator  Williams  stood  on  the  floor 
and  said  "W"  was  he— 
of  course,  he  subaeguently  made  statements 
which  discredited  him.  at  least  morally. 

And  as  the  U.S.  attorney  for  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Del  Tufo,  acknowledged. 
Senator  Williams: 

Shouldn't  have  been  in  the  room  with 
those  people.  He  shouldn't  have  done  the 
things  that  he  did. 

Thus  while  the  New  Jersey  prosecu- 
tors may.  for  whatever  reasons,  have 
been  critical  of  the  investigation  being 
conducted  by  their  colleagues  from 
Brooklyn,  it  is  clear  by  their  criticism 
of  that  investigation  that  they  were 
not  signaling  their  approval  of  Sena- 
tor Williams'  behavior. 

It  is  that  behavior  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee examined  and  found  so  ethical- 
ly repugnant  as  to  warrant  the  recom- 
mendation of  expulsion. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  Dr. 
Shuy.  In  response  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Long,  Senator  Williams 
stated  that  Dr.  Shuy  could  have  been 
called  as  a  witness  at  his  trial  which 


took  place  during  March  and  April  and 
May  of  1981,  but  that  for  tactical  rea- 
sons recommended  by  his  trial  cotm- 
sel,  Mr.  George  Koelzer,  Dr.  Shuy  was 
not  called  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Feinberg,  counsel  for 
Senator  Williams  at  the  July  1981 
hearing  before  the  Ethics  Conunittee. 
also  apparently  determined  not  to  call 
the  linguist  for  technical  reasons. 

However,  when  Senator  Williams 
appeared  before  the  Ethics  Committee 
on  November  16,  1981,  this  past  fall, 
with  his  new  counsel,  in  an  effort  to 
persuade  the  committee  to  reopen  his 
hearings,  he  testified  as  follows,  and  I 
quote: 

I  would  say  this.  If  I  could  Interrupt  for  a 
moment.  This  whole  linguistic  analysis  is  a 
newly  discovered  professional  technique  to 
me.  Koelzer  didn't  know  about  It.  Feinberg 
didn't  know  about  It.  I  didn't  Icnow  about 
Dr.  Shuy  until  long  after  our  hearing.  It 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  sat  before  you  gen- 
tlemen, I  was  abject  in  my  description  of  my 
regret  that  I  had  boasted  and  a  few  other 
things.  Tou  know,  as  you  analyze  these 
tapes,  as  I  have  done  with  Dr.  Shuy,  hell  I 
am  not  apologizing  any  more.  (10/16/81 
Transcript  at  58). 

Apparently  for  tactical  reasons  Sen- 
ator Williams  now  chooses  to  present 
Dr.  Shuy's  report  to  the  full  Senate. 

That  report,  which  attempts  to 
drain  highly  incriminating  conversa- 
tions of  their  content  by  charting 
them  as  nimibers  in  columns  with 
vague  headings  like  "Request  Informa- 
tion" and  "Report  Facts,"  fails  to  con- 
sider a  number  of  the  most  culpable  of 
Senator  Williams'  statements,  and 
draws  highly  questionable  conclusions 
about  others.  Moreover,  I  respectfully 
submit  to  you  that  no  linguistic  analy- 
sis can  adequately  answer  these  con- 
cerns of  the  Ethics  Committee  regard- 
ing Senator  Williams'  conduct: 

First.  Why  did  Senator  Williams 
attend  seven  meetings  regarding  this 
illegal  scheme? 

Second.  Why  did  Senator  Williams 
accept  shares  of  stock  in  the  three  cor- 
porations formed  to  own  the  titanium 
venture? 

Third.  Why  did  Senator  Williams 
suggest  that  the  stock  arrangements 
be  handled  through  Alexander  Fein- 
berg, and  agree  that  the  shares  would 
be  issued  in  Peinberg's  name  and  en- 
dorsed over  to  the  Senator  in  blank? 

Fourth.  Why  did  a  U.S.  Senator 
make  reference  to  the  comparative 
strengths  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  context  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  sheik  and  an  obvious- 
ly corrupt  politician  like  Mayor  Erri- 
chetti? 

Fifth.  Why  would  a  U.S.  Senator  use 
the  names  of  the  leaders  of  our  Nation 
to  impress  a  foreign  sheik  for  personal 
business  gain? 

Sixth.  Why  did  Senator  Williams 
suggest  selling  the  entire  mining  ven- 
ture to  a  second  group  of  Arab  inves- 
tors for  a  substantial  profit  with  assur- 


ances that  he  would  continue  to  assist 
in  securing  Government  contracts? 

Seventh.  Why  did  the  Senator  ask 
how  are  we  doing  on  ovming  "the 
whole  bucket?" 

Eighth.  Why  did  Senator  Williams 
give  his  absolute  pledge  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  assure  perma- 
nent residency  for  the  sheik,  in  ex- 
change for  the  sheik's  promise  that 
the  loan  to  the  titanium  venture 
would  be  made  by  the  end  of  the 
month? 

Ninth.  Why  would  a  Senator  allow 
Errichetti  to  describe  in  his  presence 
how  he  would  be  used  in  connection 
with  this  illegal  scheme? 

Tenth.  In  short,  why  did  not  Senator 
Williams  say  'No!"  Why  did  he  not 
walk  out  of  that  first  meeting  and 
never  return?  Or  any  subsequent  one? 
Why  did  he  not  act  either  by  word  or 
deed  to  show  distaste,  disagreement, 
outrage  at  what  was  being  discussed  in 
his  presence  at  meeting  after  meeting? 
Why  did  he  actively  participate  as  an 
insider  in  this  obvious  scheme  of  cor- 
ruption? 

Judge  Pratt  found  that  the  video- 
tapes provided  substantial  guarantees 
of  reliability.  He  said  in  the  Congress- 
men's cases,  in  a  view  which  he  again 
adopted  in  Senator  Williams'  case: 

A  more  reliable  basis  for  conviction  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Through  the  videotapes 
the  Juries  were  permitted  to  see  the  actual 
crimes  committed.  Compared  to  the  ordi- 
nary trial  where  oral  testimony  can  best 
only  partially  recreate  an  event,  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  Abscam  evidence  was  increased 
many  times  over. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  during  the  committee  hearings 
our  special  counsel  examined  Senator 
Williams  regarding  what  was  seen  on 
the  tapes.  The  Senator  not  only  did 
not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  tapes, 
but  admitted  that  he  made  the  state- 
ments contained  in  them.  Yet  we  are 
now  being  told  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  words  and  deeds  of  one  of 
our  own  colleagues,  as  recorded  on 
these  tapes,  without  the  aid  of  a  lin- 
guist to  interpret  them  for  us.  I  ask 
you,  who  then  will  interpret  our  words 
for  us  when  we  address  each  other  in 
debate  on  this  floor? 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  decision  of  the  committee  was  not 
based  solely  upon  the  tapes,  but  that 
we  carefully  considered  the  explana- 
tions offered  by  Senator  Williams  to 
the  voluminous  evidence  before  the 
committee. 

Now.  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Senator  Williams  told  the  commit- 
tee—and I  want  to  read  to  you  his  own 
statement. 

Why  do  I  even  appear  on  the  tapes  saying 
the  things  that  I  say?  (Dnly  I  can  answer 
this  question.  No  pertinent  testimony  of 
others  can  be  read  Into  the  record  to  en- 
lighten this  Committee.  And  no  tape  can  be 
played  In  some  futile  search  for  an  answer. 
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I  became  involved  in  Abscam  and  appear 
on  the  tapes  because  I  was  asked  to  do  so  by 
particularly  close  friends  and  because  I 
wanted  to  help  them  if  I  could  legitimately 
do  so. 

Having  since  examined  all  of  the  tapes 
which  appeared  at  trial  and  during  this  pro- 
ceedJnc.  I  am  forced  to  admit,  with  great 
sadness,  that  I  am  not  a  good  Judge  of 
friends.  My  friends  asked  me  to  perform  a 
role  that  they  said  was  important  to  them, 
and  their  financial  well-being.  I  permitted 
those  feelings  of  friendship  to  override  my 
Judcment. 

That  is  the  testimony  given  at  the 
investigatory  phase  of  the  committee 
hearings  on  Senator  Williams. 

Now.  let  us  Just  for  a  minute  review 
the  evidence.  Senator  Hkixin,  the  vice 
cliairman,  did  a  superb  Job  of  examin- 
ing that  In  detail.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details  but  will  reveal  basically  the  evi- 
dence which  brings  iis  to  the  conclu- 
sion presented  here. 

V.  UViaW  OF  BVIUBIICX 
BSMATOK  WnXIAMS  TIADKD  OH  HIS  OmCE  IN 

oassa  TO  obtahi  a  loah  roa  tbk  TiTAirnm 

VUl  UB> 

Senator  Williams  has  strenuously 
denied  to  the  Senate  that  he  promised 
to  help  obtain  Oovemment  con- 
tracts—he did  on  Thursday  last  and 
again  today— and  to  obtain  passage  of 
a  private  immigration  bill  in  exchange 
for  a  loan  to  the  titaniimi  venture.  But 
a  brief  review  of  the  evidence  in  this 
matter,  so  ably  presented  in  detail  by 
the  distinguished  vice  chairman  of  the 
Eithlcs  Committee.  Senator  Hzflin,  at 
the  opening  of  this  debate,  clearly  re- 
futes the  Senator's  contentions.  First, 
Senator  Williams  was  not  merely  a 
passive  listener  or  outsider,  even  at 
the  so-called  coaching  session  prior  to 
his  Jime  28.  1979.  meeting  with  the 
sheik.  For  instance,  when  Mel  Wein- 
berg told  the  Senator  how  important 
it  was  to  Impress  the  sheik  with  his 
ability  to  get  Oovemment  contracts, 
Senator  Williams  responded: 

Well,  that's  why  it  comes  down  to  metal  is 
the  big  thing,  that's  the  government's  area. 
(Tape  Tr.  at  96.) 

This  representation  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams, that  the  Piney  River  mine  was 
a  potential  soiirce  of  titanium  ore 
which  could  be  manufactured  into 
metal  for  national  defense  purposes, 
plainly  contradicts  Senator  Williams' 
statement  on  the  floor  that  he  always 
believed  the  titaniiun  was  to  be  used 
only  for  paint  and  that  Government 
contracts  were  therefore  never  a  possi- 
bility. 

In  his  June  28  meeting  with  the 
sheik.  Senator  Williams  again  under- 
scored the  value  of  the  mine  as  a 
source  of  titanlimi  metal  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, pointing  out  the  competitive 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States  vis- 
a-vis the  Soviet  Union  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  titaniimi  sheathed  subma- 
rine, and  highlighting  the  role  he 
could  play— because  of  his  "position 
•  •  •  within  our  Government"— in  pro- 


moting its  sale.  I  quote  from  the  tran- 
script of  Senator  Williams: 

*  *  *  If  this  can  be  put  together  in  my  po- 
sition wi(h,  within  our  government  here, 
which  goes  back  decades,  and  luiowing  as  I 
do  the  people  that  make  the  decisions  with, 
when  we've  got  it  together  we  move.  We 
move  with  our  government  and  we  catch  up, 
we  go  ahead,  we  have  what  we  need,  which 
we  don't  have  now.  (Tape  Tr.  at  108.) 

In  admittedly  boasting  about  his 
friends  in  Oovemment,  Senator  Wil- 
liams mentions  the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  Secretary  of  State,  and 
he  goes  along  with  Errichetti's  listing 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense.  Navy, 
and  Army.  More  importantly,  when 
E>eVito  asks  whether,  given  this  iitany 
of  high  officials,  getting  contracts 
would  be  a  problem.  Senator  Williams 
responds  with  the  flat  assurance  there 
would  be  none: 

No  problem.  No.  In  a  situation  where  we 
can  Just  dt  around  and  describe,  they'll  see, 
it  will  come  to  pass.  (Tape  Tr.  at  112.) 

This  assurance  that  his  political  in- 
fluence as  a  U.S.  Senator  could  be 
translated  into  Oovemment  action  fol- 
lows shortly  upon  Senator  Williams' 
reference  to  himself  and  Elrrichettl  as 
a  powerful  and  effective  team,  when 
he  states: 

And  we've  got  a  combination  here,  we're  a 
couple  of  Senators  and  uh,  we,  we  we  when 
we  work  together.  Senator  Errichettl  and  I, 
it  works.  (Tape  Tr.  at  109.) 

Again,  Senator  Williams  is  no  pas- 
sive listener,  no  outsider  merely  offer- 
ing linguistic  "lax  tokens,"  when  he 
makes  this  pitch,  which  Errichettl 
then  obligingly  picks  up,  elaborating 
on  how  he  and  Senator  Williams  will 
work  together: 

Uh,  but  the  contracts  with  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  to  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Army,  the  defense,  that's  where  the  Senator 
will  utilize  me,  uh,  work  together  in  regards 
to  guaranteeing  these  necessities,  commod- 
ities, commodity,  titanium  for  the  building 
of  submarines  and  aircraft  that  are.  needed 
for  our  country.  X7h,  as  for  the  Senator, 
well.  uh.  he'll  pick  up  the  phone  and  I  will 
be  the  emissary  as  per  se.  (Tape  Tr.  at  113.) 

In  the  face  of  these  clear  descrip- 
tions of  the  intended  abuse  of  Senator 
WiLLiAMB'  position  and  power,  DeVlto 
remarked  that  the  Senator  could  pos- 
sibly reach  into  other  areas,  and  ma- 
nipulate behind  the  scenes,  and  Sena- 
tor WiLUAMs  declares: 

•  •  •  We  have  a  relationship  that  will 
make  all  of  that  possible.  That's  that's  all  I 
want  to  tell  you  now.  (Tape  Tr.  at  116.) 

While  his  linguist  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  Senator  Williams  is  here 
merely  deferring  the  topic,  viewed  in 
context  this  is  an  assurance  that  he 
and  Errichettl  can  be  helpful  in  areas 
other  than  Oovemment  contracts  as 
well. 

The  evidence  clearly  establishes  that 
Senator  Williams'  assistance  in  ob- 
taining Government  contracts  for  the 
venture  was  a  predicate  commonly  un- 
derstood by  all  those  involved  in  the 
deal.  In  meetings  attended  by  the  Sen- 


ator months  after  the  June  28  coach- 
ing session,  without  the  sheik  there  to 
impress,  it  is  plain  that  the  others  in- 
volved are  looking  to  the  Senator  to 
help  get  Government  contracts  and 
that  they  regard  his  role  as  a  key  to 
the  success  of  the  venture.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  discussion  of  September  11, 
1979,  regarding  the  sale  of  the  venture 
to  a  new  group  of  Arabs,  Weinberg 
spells  out  for  the  Senator  the  condi- 
tion that  he  continue  to  assist  the  new 
group  of  Arabs  in  getting  Government 
contracts,  saying  "the  whole  thing  de- 
pends upon  you  to  work  the  same  ca- 
pacity as  you  working  for  us  to  get  the 
Government  contracts."  (Tape  Tr.  at 
236.)  Senator  Williams  expressly  con- 
firms that  the  new  group  of  investors 
is  "talking  about  Oovemment  con- 
tracts" and  that  their  interest  Is  in  ti- 
tanium metal.  (Tape  Tr.  at  246.)  He 
then  proposes  to  the  others  that  they 
collectively  give  the  new  investors 
"whatever  they  feel  there  is  some  as- 
surance this  entity  will  continue  with 
them."  and  "be  helpful  to  them"  stat- 
ing that  "we  all  got  this  together  on 
certain  premises  and  they  will,  they 
will  continue."  (Tape  Tr.  at  261.)  The 
others  enthusiastically  agree  to  this 
proposal,  the  key  to  which  is  Senator 
Williams'  willingness  to  continue 
along  the  same  premises  as  with  the 
initial  deal,  namely,  that  he  would 
help  get  Government  contracts. 

Similarly,  on  October  7,  1979,  Sena- 
tor Williams  asks  what  the  new  group 
of  Arabs  "know  to  keep  the  deal  about 
all  of  the  arrangements."  Weinberg  re- 
sponds that  "all  they  know  is  that  you 
wUl  help  to  get  the  Government  con- 
tracts," and  Feinberg  explains,  "to 
open  the  doors,  open  the  doors."  (Tape 
Tr.  at  334.)  WhUe  his  linguist  would 
neutralize  this  question  by  simply  re- 
cording it  as  a  numerical  entry  on  a 
two  dlmentional  grid  in  column  la- 
beled "Request  Information,"  the 
tapes  graphically  reveal  a  U.S.  Senator 
confirming  the  details  of  a  conspiracy 
in  which  a  vital  element  is  his  own 
fundamental  violation  of  the  public 
trust. 

Finally,  on  January  15.  1980,  Sena- 
tor Williams  meets  again  with  the 
sheik.  Although  the  Senator  rejects 
the  offer  of  a  cash  bribe,  he  ties  the 
concept  of  assistance  with  the  sheik's 
residency  problem  to  the  titanium 
deal,  stating  that  he  finds  it  "desira- 
ble" to  help  the  sheik  with  his  "per- 
sonal situation"  as  "part  of  creating 
something  of  value,  bringing  in  that 
ore."  (Tape  Tr.  at  356.)  The  sheik  then 
indicates  that  with  this  assurance  the 
loan  will  be  consimmiated  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  (Tape  Tr.  at  359.)  Sena- 
tor Williams  in  turn  gives  the  sheik 
his  "absolute  pledge"  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  advance  the  sheik's 
permanency,  and  the  meeting  ends 
with  a  reference  by  the  Senator  to 
DeVito  that  he  and  the  sheik  had  "a 
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handshake"  on  the  "understanding." 
(Tape  Tr.  at  361.) 

Faced  with  this  evidence,  how  can 
the  Senate  accept  Senator  Williams' 
assertion  that  he  never  promised  to 
use  his  influence  to  help  get  Oovem- 
ment contracts  for  the  titanium  ven- 
ture, in  which  he  and  his  friends  had 
an  Interest?  I  submit  that  no  amount 
of  lliigulstic  analysis  can  brush  away 
the  fact  such  a  promise  was  made  by 
Senator  Williams  to  Induce  the  sheik 
to  make  a  loan  to  the  venture:  and  fur- 
ther that  Senator  Williams  made  an 
absolute  conunitment  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  assist  the  sheik  with 
his  immigration  problem  as  a  further 
inducement  for  that  loan. 

SKKATOH  WILUAMS  RKCKTVXD  A  VALUABLE 

nmsnr  in  thk  rrrAinxnf  vxhtubk 
Senator  Williams  has  also  main- 
tained that  he  never  received  "any- 
thing of  value  from  anybody."  (Hear- 
ing Tr.  at  128.)  It  is  imdlsputed  that 
the  Senator  received  stock  in  each  of 
three  corporations  organized  to  own 
and  operate  various  components  of  the 
titanium  venture.  He  contends,  howev- 
er, that  he  knew  all  along  that  all  of 
that  stock  was  worthless. 

As  Senator  Hetlui  discussed  last 
week,  value  for  purposes  of  bribery 
and  conflict  of  Interest  Is  subjective,  a 
question  of  whether  the  public  official 
believes  he  is  receiving  something  of 
present  or  prospective  value  to  himself 
or  others.  Judge  Pratt's  Instructions 
on  this  point  to  the  Jury  in  Senator 
Williams'  case  provide  a  useful  guide 
here: 

A  loan  of  money  would  be  a  thing  of 
value.  Stock  could  also  be  a  thing  of  value 
if,  regardless  of  its  actual  worth  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  you  find  that  defendant  Wil- 
liams believed  the  stock  had  value  for  him- 
self. [Trial  Proceedings  (Part  5)  at  4911-12.] 

Senator  Williams'  statements  that 
he  knew  the  stock  to  be  worthless  are 
inconsistent  with  his  testimony  at 
both  his  criminal  trial  and  before  the 
Ethics  Committee  that  he  believed  the 
mining  properties  which  were  owned 
and  to  be  acquired  by  these  conwra- 
tions  were  valuable,  and  that  he  was 
being  truthful  when  he  represented 
them  to  be  valuable  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  sheik.  (E.g.,  Hearing  Tr. 
at  143.)  Indeed,  even  before  Abscam, 
Senator  Williams  had  introduced  his 
friend  Sandy  Williams  to  Joe  Fowler, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
a  partner  in  a  major  investment  bank- 
ing firm,  in  an  effort  to  arrange  fi- 
nancing for  the  Piney  River  mine  be- 
cause he  believed  it  to  be  a  valuable 
property.  (See  Committee  Hearing  Tr. 
at  138.) 

He  represented  time  and  again  to 
the  committee  that  it  was  a  legitimate 
business  deal  because  this  was  a  valua- 
ble property. 

In  his  meeting  with  the  sheik  on 
June  28,  1979.  Senator  Williams 
placed    particular    emphasis    on    the 


value  of  titanium  metal,  stating  at  one 
point: 

And  this  of  course,  is  the  most  valuable 
metal.  Uh,  the  sponge  that  goes  into  the 
metal  is,  is,  is,  is  in  the  market  for  that  is 
$8,000  a  ton.  We've  got  30.000  tons  we  could 
produce  a  year.  Therefore,  with  what  we  got 
of  this  value,  knowing  the  need  of  our  coun- 
try, being  here  in  a  position  to  go  ah.  well 
you  know,  right  to  the  top  on  this  one  (Tape 
Tr.  at  109). 

Summarizing  for  the  sheik  at  an- 
other point  on  June  28,  Senator  Wil- 
liams remarks: 

None  of  us  have  time  to  be  wasting  on 
trivia  and  this  is  important  because  of  its 
important  (sic),  it's  of  great  value  (Tape  Tr. 
at  125). 

Similarly,  on  September  II,  1979, 
when  Senator  Williams  participated 
in  a  discussion  with  Errichettl.  Wein- 
beg.  Amoroso,  Feinberg,  and  Sandy 
Williams  regarding  the  sale  of  the 
entire  mining  venture  to  a  second 
group  of  investors,  it  is  Senator  Wil- 
liams who  observes  that  the  venture 
had  the  potential  to  pnxluce  either 
metal  (at  the  plant  located  at  the 
Piney  River  site)  or  paint  products  (at 
a  facility  in  Georgia  which  the  group 
was  attempting  to  acquire  from  the 
American  Cyanamld  Corp.).  It  is  Sena- 
tor Williams  who  describes  the  ven- 
ture as  a  "two-way  operation"  and  sug- 
gests raising  the  price  because  of  this 
unique  aspect  of  the  venture  (Tape  Tr. 
at  257).  Finally,  on  January  15.  1980, 
Senator  Williams  again  stresses  the 
value  of  the  Piney  River  property,  a 
subject  which  he  and  not  the  sheik 
raises,  and  which  he  and  not  the  sheik 
connects  to  the  issue  of  assistance 
with  the  sheik's  permanent  residency. 
Let  me  read  once  more  Senator  Wil- 
liam's own  words  upon  the  sheik's 
return  to  the  room: 

HW.  Forgive  me,  I  smoke.  I,  er,  I  will  not 
Impose  this  upon  you.  No,  the  er,  my  inter- 
est is  with  my  associates.  To,  to  see  this  very 
valuable  mining  area,  er,  i4>propriately  de- 
veloped. It's  doing  nothing  now.  There  is 
the,  there  is  the  ore,  there's  the  titanium. 
There  is  the  iron.  There  is  the  phosphorous. 
All  of  them  are  needed  and  yet  nothing  is 
happening.  So  my  only  interest  is  to  see  this 
come  together.  And  the,  and  the.  the  ele- 
ments that  I  can  help  with,  your,  your  per- 
sonal situation.  Er,  I  am  very,  I  find  it,  er.  a 
desirable  thing  to  do  for  you,  personally. 
And  it's  part  of  creating  something  of  value, 
bringing  in  that  ore  (Tape  Tr.  at  356). 

From  these  words,  conveniently  ig- 
nored by  his  linguist,  it  Is  clear  Sena- 
tor Williams  believed  the  Piney  River 
mine  and  the  titanium  it  could 
produce  to  be  a  great  value,  especially 
Inlight  of  its  applications  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  To  now  say,  as  Senator 
Williams  does,  that  the  Government 
did  not  believe  Senator  Williams' 
stock  in  that  venture  Is  to  lose  sight  of 
the  issue.  The  Issue  is  not  what  the 
Government  believed  but  what  Sena- 
tor Williams  believed.  The  Govern- 
ment knew  what  Senator  Williams 
did  not  know— that  the  sheik  was  an 
undercover  FBI  agent,  and  that  no 


loan  would  ever  be  made  to  the  titani- 
um venture.  Obviously,  with  that 
knowledge,  the  Government's  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  stock  would  be 
radically  different  from  Senator  Wil- 
liams'. But  it  is  Senator  Williams' 
subjective  belief  that  counts,  and  his 
own  words  and  deeds  confirm  that  he 
believed  the  stock  to  be  valuable. 

SDIATOR  WILUAMS  SOUGHT  TO  CORCEAL  HIS 
IHTERKST  IH  THE  TTTAMIUM  VKMTOKE 

Senator  Williams  denies  he  sought 
to  conceal  his  interest  in  the  titanium 
venture  and  insists  that  he  always 
spoke  out  in  favor  of  disclosure.  He 
points  to  a  part  of  a  conversation  In 
May  of  1979,  before  any  stock  had 
been  Issued,  In  which  he  noted  that  if 
stock  were  to  be  Issued  to  him,  he 
would  have  to  disclose  his  interest. 
But  he  leaves  out  the  very  next  words 
of  that  conversation,  an  exchange  be- 
tween Weinberg  and  Feinberg,  in 
which  Weinberg  says  "you  can  put  any 
name  down."  and  Feinberg  replies,  "I 
know  that,  I  understand  that"  (Tape 
Tr.  at  391). 

This  of  course  is  exactly  the  ar- 
rangement that  was  worked  out  by 
Feinberg  with  Senator  Williams'  ex- 
press approval.  Feinberg  recognized 
that  the  reason  why  stock  shares 
could  not  be  put  in  the  Senator's  name 
was  that,  if  the  Senator's  name  were 
revealed  he  would  not  be  useful  in  get- 
ting Government  contracts:  "Then  he 
can't  help  us.  So  I  don't  want  to  put 
anything  In  his  name"  (Tape  Tr.  at 
72). 

Feinberg  therefore  decided  that  the 
best  approach  was  to  issue  the  shares 
of  stock  in  his,  Feinberg's  name,  in- 
stead and  deliver  them  to  the  Senator, 
who  could  f iU  in  his  own  name  at  the 
appropriate  time— that  is,  after  leav- 
ing the  Senate  (Tape  Tr.  at  91-92). 
During  a  phone  conversation  with 
Weinberg,  Feinberg  explained  that  the 
18  shares  to  be  owned  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams in  each  of  the  three  corpora- 
tions to  be  formed  would  be  issued  in 
Feinberg's  name  and  endorsed  in 
blank  because  it  "has  to  be  that 
way."  *  *  *  "Because  as  soon  as  you 
put  his  name  in  you,  you,  you've  killed 
it"(TapeTr.  at  136-37.) 

Senator  Williams  himself  made  a 
number  of  statements  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  he  wanted  to  conceal  his  in- 
terest. On  June  28,  1979.  undercover 
FBI  agent  Amoroso  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  Senator  Williams'  stock  own- 
ership "and  how  to  conceal  it  best,"  to 
which  Senator  Williams  responded 
that  he  would  work  his  arrangement 
through  Alex  Feinberg;  and  after 
being  told  that  his  shares  would  be 
put  In  Feinberg's  name,  that  Feinberg 
would  endorse  them,  and  that  if  the 
Senator  wished,  he  could  maintain 
possession  of  them.  Senator  Williams 
stated,  "That's  the  way  to  do  It. 
Yeah."  (Tape  Tr.  at  112.  113, 127.) 
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Remember  that.  He  is  his  friend,  not 
a  Oovemment  agent,  his  longtime 
friend. 

On  August  5,  1979,  at  a  meeting  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  International 
Airport  in  New  York,  the  shares  of 
stock  which  had  been  prepared  in  the 
agreed-upon  manner  were  delivered  to 
and  accepted  by  the  Senator.  And 
when  again  told  that  they  were  en- 
dorsed in  blank  by  Feinberg,  the  Sena- 
tor asks:  "And  he  Just  endorsed  these 
over  then."  DeVlto  says  "Yeah,"  the 
Senators  says  "In  blank,"  Weinberg 
says  "Right"  and  the  Senator  says 
"Very  good"  (Tape  Tr.  at  186).  It  is 
then  explained  to  the  Senator  that 
transfer  of  the  stock  by  the  other 
shareholders  had  been  restricted  to 
protect  him  against  disclosiire  of  his 
interest  to  outside  parties,  to  which 
the  Senator  responds,  "Right"  (Tape 
Tr.  at  187-89). 

In  a  meeting  on  September  11,  1979, 
at  the  Hilton  Hotel  at  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy Airport,  at  which  the  proposed  sale 
of  the  venture  is  discussed,  it  is  made 
perfectly  clear  to  Senator  Williams 
that  the  deal  with  the  new  purchasers 
depends  upon  the  Senator's  agreement 
to  help  them  get  contracts  with  the 
(jrovemment.  but  that  his  interest  in 
the  new  venture  and  involvement  on 
behalf  of  the  new  investors  will  con- 
tinue to  be  concealed.  Alexander  Fein- 
berg tells  the  Senator: 

Pete,  the  18  shares  will  actually  be  divided 
physically  absolute  and  yours'U  be  held  in 
absolute  confidence  under  a  blind  whatever 
the  hell  (Tape  Tr.  at  236). 

Weinberg  then  reiterates  this  point, 
stating: 

But  the  whole  thing  depends  upon  you  to 
work  in  the  same  capacity  as  you  working 
for  us  to  get  the  government  contracts.  Ya 
do  it  for  them.  No,  in  no  way  would  your 
name  be  mentioned  there  or  any  shares  in 
your  name  (Tape  Tr.  at  236). 

On  October  7,  1979,  the  sale  to  new 
purchasers  having  been  approved,  Sen- 
ator WiuJAHS  tells  DeVito  and  Wein- 
berg that  he  and  Feinberg  have  not 
yet  figured  out  how  or  when  he  would 
"go  public  with  something  or  other." 
After  DeVlto  recounts  that  "every- 
thing was  going  to  be  hidden,  and  you 
were  going  to  be  behind  the  scenes,"  a 
discussion  ensues  about  the  possibility 
of  using  a  blind  trust.  That  the  con- 
cept of  a  blind  trust  was  intended  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  "gimmick,"  as 
DeVlto  described  it,  for  circumventing 
the  requirements  of  disclosure,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Senator's  own  state- 
ment: "Now,  If  it's  a  blind  trust,  er, 
then  that's  the  way  for  my  purposes 
•  •  •  "and  nobody  knows  nothing" 
(Tape  Tr.  at  337). 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  submit  that 
no  reasonable  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
other  than  that  Senator  Williams,  be- 
lieving he  had  a  disclosable  interest, 
participated  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
conceal  that  interest  and  circumvent 
the  required  disclosure. 


Next,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
deal  with  the  hypothetical  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  which  he  proposed 
to  the  Senate. 

In  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  misconduct  of  Senator 
WiLLiABOs,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  asks— What  did  he  do 
wrong?  He  then  gives  us  a  hypotheti- 
cal case  in  which  a  mayor  of  one  of  his 
islands  seeks  him  out  for  political  help 
in  connection  with  a  geothermal  plant 
to  be  buOt  in  Hawaii  for  the  benefit  of 
his  constituents.  We  are  told  by  the 
distinguished  Senator,  that  this  is  why 
we  are  here;  to  help  our  constituents. 
It  is  suggested,  quite  rightly,  what  is 
wrong  with  helping? 

Let  me  respond  to  this  argument  by 
saying.  Senator  Williams  did  a  lot 
that  was  wrong,  and  that  the  hypo- 
thetical example  given  us  by  Senator 
INOUYE  is  simply  not  the  case  before 
this  body.  From  the  evidence  reviewed 
by  the  committee  and  now  before  this 
body,  it  Is  clear  that  this  is  not  a  case 
of  helping  constituents. 

First,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Senator  Williams  and  his  friends  were 
not  seeldng  a  loan  or  financial  benefit 
for  companies  in  New  Jersey  and  these 
trans£u:tions  would  have  brought  no 
benefit  to  New  Jersey.  The  only  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  by  New  Jersey  con- 
stituents was  the  illegal  and  unethical 
lining  of  the  pockets  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams himself  and  his  close  friends  and 
associates.  I  am  sure  that  Senator 
iNouYE  helps  his  constituents  effec- 
tively but  also  honestly.  Had  Senator 
Inouye  helped  this  hypothetical 
mayor,  would  Senator  Inouye  have 
taken  a  "piece  of  the  action"?  Would 
Senator  Inouye  have  agreed  to  receive 
certificates  of  stock  ownership  issued 
in  someone  else's  name  and  endorsed 
over  to  him  in  blank  by  the  likes  of  Al- 
exander Feinberg,  who  was  identified 
as  the  purported  bagman  of  Sienator 
Williams?  Would  Senator  Inouye 
have  agreed  to  conceal  his  Interest? 
Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  believe 
that  Senator  Inouye  would  work  close- 
ly with  the  mayor  of  one  of  the  islands 
if  he,  like  Mayor  Errichetti,  was  moti- 
vated by  greed  and  was  mired  in  the 
depths  of  corruption?  Would  Senator 
Inouye  agree  that  he  and  a  mayor  like 
Errichetti  could  "move  mountains" 
when  they  worked  together?  The 
Danny  Inouye  that  I  know  and  re- 
spect so  much  would  have  no  part  In 
such  ethically  repugnant  conduct  and 
corruption. 

Would  Senator  Inouye  have  ex- 
cluded his  staff  on  a  substantive  "spe- 
cial project"  for  his  constituents? 

Would  Senator  Inouye  allow  a  local 
mayor  to  say  in  his  presence  that  the 
political  power  of  the  Senator  Inouye 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture, and  that  Senator  Inouye  would 
trade  on  that  power  and  relationship 
to  push  a  venture  in  which  they  both 
had  a  financial  interest? 


Think  for  yourself.  I  doubt  that.  I 
know  that  not  to  be  the  case. 

Would  Senator  iNotrys  concur  that 
the  way  to  hide  the  Senator's  financial 
interests  was  to  use  a  blind  trust  so 
"nobody  luiows  nothing"? 

Would  Senator  Inouye  participate  in 
the  following  discussion,  which  oc- 
curred on  June  28,  1979,  and  comes  di- 
rectly from  the  taped  transcripts, 
starting  with  Tony  DeVito,  who  is  the 
FBI  man,  and  Angelo  Errichetti.  the 
Senator's  friend  and  poUtical  cohort 
from  New  Jersey,  and  Senator  Wil- 
liams himself.  It  starts  as  follows,  with 
Tony  DeVito: 

TD.  Ya  know,  this  is.  this  is  why  I  wanted 
you  to  meet  with  the  Sheik  and  he  wanted 
to  meet  with  you  because  I  think  without 
you.  originally,  uh.  without  you.  I  think  he 
would've  felt  it  was  Just  another  business 
deal. 

AE.  Well.  Without  the  Senator,  there  is 
no— forget  it.  There's  no,  no  mines  or  noth- 
ing. In  fact,  the  Senator,  Pete  had  the  op- 
portunity, wherewithal  and  the  know-how 
in  his  position  as  the  United  States  Senator. 
Fifth,  You're  what.  Chairman  of  the 
Labor 

HW.  Yes.  I,  I've  been  here  decades  and, 
uh,  in  that  position  you  come  up  to  those 
positions  and  you  work  with  the  people  that 
make  the  decisions. 

TD.  Right. 

HW.  I'm  very  close  to  them.  Uh.  very 
close.  That's  that's  no  problem  and.  uh.  the 
way  I  am.  my  personality,  I  have  1. 1  only  in- 
volve myself  in  something  that  1. 1  Just  com- 
pletely believe  in  and  this  one,  this  whole 
situation  we've  presented  through  the  mine, 
the  processing  and  the  product.  I  believe  it. 
you  know.  With,  with,  with  great  great 
pleasure  talk  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  about  It  and,  you  know,  in  a  personal 
way  and  get  him  as  enthusiastic  and  excited 
because  we  know  what  our  country  needs. 
Yeah. 

TD.  Well 

HW.  Matter  of  fact 

TD.  What-more  important,  through  your 
connections  in  the 

HW.  Yeah. 

AE.  The  Senate? 

TD.  Senate  and  the  people  from  the  State 
Department.  Ah 

HW.  (continued).  Well,  no-yeah.  as  a 
matter  of  fact 

TD.  You  know  as  a  matter  of  military, 
military 

AE.  His  personal 

HW.  The  Sec-Secretary  of  State  is  a 
neighbor  back  In  New  Jersey.  We  live  In  the 
same  town.  Yeah,  we're  very  close,  very 
close 

AE.  Secretary  of  Defense,  personal  friends 
of  Pete. 

HW.  Yeah. 

AE.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  people  that  are  goima  be  uti- 
lized  

HW.  And  the  Vice  President  used  to  work 
for  me,  on  the  committee. 

AE.  That's  right. 

HW.  I  was  his  Chairman  and  we  were 
very,  you  know,  that's  the  way  it  goes,  very 
close. 

TD.  Well.  then,  there— in  that  respect, 
then,  with  you  being  in  that  position  and 
contracts  and.  uh.  the  like  would  not  be  a 
problem. 
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HW.  No  problem.  No.  In  a  situation  where 
we  can  Just  sit  around  and  describe,  they'll 
see.  it  wUl  come  to  pass. 

TD.  O.K.  Now  I.  I  talked  with,  uh,  the 
Mayor  and  Alex  and  we  were  discussing 
your  shares  and  how  to  conceal  it  best  and 
ah,  we  came  up  with  who.  who  do  you  want, 
or  what  name  or  how  are  we  gonna  handle 
it  as  far  as  you're  concerned. 

HW.  Well,  in  my  situation,  uh— with  with 
Alex,  you  met  him,  you  know  Alex,  uh, 
we've  been  very  close.  We  ran  for  office  to- 
gether, by  the  way. 

TD.  Right.  1. 1  understand  that. 

HW.  Back  in 

TD.  He  told  us  (LA). 

HW  (continuing).  In  1956  and.  uh,  we're 
that  close  and  we  I.  I  would  work  my  ar- 
rangement, my  situation  with  Alex  and,  uh, 
this  is,  you  know,  we're  not  gonna  be,  I'm 
not  gonna  be  in  this  situation  forever  and  I 
want  to  have  a  you  know  foundations  with 
give  me  that  independence  when  I.  later 
time  (LA). 

TD.  Alright.  Well,  then  we're  agreed  on 
the- 1  Just  wanted,  uh,  for  you  to  teU  us 
who  you  wanted  to  have  it  in 

HW.  Alex. 

TD  (continuing).  So  that  we're  gonna  put 
your  shares  in  Alex's  name 

HW.  Alex. 

TD  (continuing).  And  he  will  control  them 
and  I  think,  ah.  he's  gonna  actually  sign 
them  and  then.  If  you  want,  you  can  main- 
tain possession  of  them. 

AE.  (LA)  as  he  sees  fit. 

HW.  That's  the  way  to  do  it.  Yeah. 

TD.  O.K.  this,  this  way 

AE.  It  avoids,  it  avoids  any  confrontations 
or  embarrassments  or  whatever. 

TD.  Yeah,  this  way  there  would  be  no, 
there  would  be  no  connection  between  you 
and  the  company  that's  formed  so  that 
somebody  could  not  later  go  back  and  say 
that  you're  using  your  influence  to 

HW.  WeU. 

TD  (continuing).  To  do  that. 

HW.  Understand. 

AE.  That's  covered.  That's  covered  as  far 
as,  uh,  Alex.  Alex's  situation. 

TD.  Ah 

AE.  Uh,  but  the  contracts  with  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  is  to  the  Navy  Department, 
the  Army,  the  Defense,  that's  where  the 
Senator  will  utilize  me.  uh.  work  together  in 
regards  to  guaranteeing  of  these  necessities, 
commodities,  conunodlty,  titanium  for  the 
building  of  submarines  and  aircraft  and 
other  defense  materials  that  are  needed  for 
our  country.  Uh,  as  for  the  Senator  well  uh 
he'll  pick  the  phone  up  and  I  will  be  the  em- 
issary, as  per  say.  So  that  we  have  a  clean, 
efficient,  well-managed  operation  that  it 
produces  the  end  result  of  a  multitude  of 
dollars  to  be  made  in  loans,  profits,  or  what- 
ever have  you.  That's  where  (LA)  the  sena- 
tor's as  far  as  picking  up  the  phone,  is  essen- 
tial, because  you  know,  truthfully.  Sheik, 
without  the  Senator  there  would  be  noth- 
ing. It's  his  position,  power,  where  he  sits, 
with  friends,  being  in  Washington,  what 
twenty  years  now? 

HW.  More  than  that  Alex. 

AE.  Twenty 

HW.  Uh.  Alex— Eric.  Yeah,  more  than 
that.  I  came  here  in  50.  1963.  The  other, 
over  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
then  In  1958  to  the  Senate,  so  it's  a  little 
more  than  more  than  twenty  years,  yeah. 

AE.  Eighty  percent  of  all  the  bills 

HW.  Yeah.  yeah,  (laughs) 

AE  (continuing).  All  the  bills  that  have  to 
go  into  this  country's  Input  in  regards  to 
laws,  chairman  of  that  committee. 


HW.  WeU 

AE.  Eighty  percent  of  all  the  bills 

HW.  A  variety  of  things,  both.  Well 

AE.  Whether  involve  labor.  Whether  they 
involve,  education  whatever. 

HW.  Education,  health  and,  uh,  that's  out 
of  a  committee  I'm  chairman  of  and  right 
now  I  just  left  the  chairmanship  of  a— the 
Housing  Conunlttee,  has  the  housing  pro- 
gram. 

TD.  WeU.  with  aU  your  senority  and 
power,  I'm  sure  that  you  can  reach  Into 
other  areas 

HW.  Oh  yeah. 

TD  (continuing).  And  Influence 

HW.  Oh  sure.  yeah. 

TD  (continuing).  Uh.  influence  those 
areas. 

HW.  Sure.  Exactly.  That's  why  you  men- 
tioned the  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  you  know,  we're  very  close, 
personal  friends  and  of  course,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance,  we're  neighbors  and  so, 
we're  close. 

AE.  We  talked  real  estate.  You  know,  this 
is  a  diverse  subject  in  regards  to  invest- 
ments, that  can  be  unbelievable,  untold  in 
regards  to  the  opportunities  that  present  by 
the  position  of  picking  the  phone  up— 
whether  it  be  housing.  That  can  be  some- 
thing that  we'd  have  down  the  line  that 
would  be,  again,  in  New  Jersey,  particularly, 
where,  where,  again,  a  Senator  and  a  Mayor 
could  be  uh  most  useful  in  regards  to  the 
needs  of  our  our  region,  with  the  Senator 
who  has  the  opportunities  whether  it  be 
he— HEW  or  HUW.  which  is  HUD  and 
Health,  uf.  what  it's  Califano,  isn't  it?  Cali- 
fano's  In  there. 

HW.  Yeah,  yeah. 

AE.(LA) 

HW.  HEW  is  Califano.  Mrs.  Harris  is 
the 

AE.  You  know  the  the  system  of  our  coun- 
try. Sheik,  one  that  seniority  is  probably 
the  key  word  in  regards  to  public  officials, 
in  regfu^  to  the  federal  level,  these  feUows 
Just  don't  come  in  on  the  first  year  and 
become,  uh,  part  of  the  system.  It's  proven, 
tried,  the  situation  over  the  course  of  years 
where  by  seniority  he  becomes  the  fifth 
man  in  this  country.  Who's  over  you.  by  the 
way?  I  mean  in  regards  to  seniority.  Vice 
President?  (laugh) 

HW.  To— to  yeah  (LA)  (laugh).  Yeah  li- 
the Vice  President  is  the  President  of  our 
Senate.  That's  his  constitutional  role.  He, 
he  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  uh 
Mondale.  and,  of  course,  as  I  mentioned,  ah 
we  have  that  relationship  that  comes  from 
working  side  by  side,  so  many  things  and. 
uh,  though  aU  of  the  principal  figures  in 
this  goveniment  we've,  I've  had  a  good,  the 
best  lUnd  of  background  association,  work- 
ing as  personal  friends. 

TD.  WeU,  that,  like  we've  discussed,  ah 
that  end  of  it  is  reaUy.  uh,  not  our  concern, 
it's  none  of  our  business,  who  you  go  to 

HW.  Yeah. 

TD  (contlnlng).  You  Imow,  to  do 

HW.  But  you  can  be  assured  that  we, 
we 

TD.  (continuing).  The  manipulation 
behind  the  behind  the  scenes. 

HW  (continuing).  We  have  a  relationship 
that  will  make  aU  of  that  possible.  That's 
that's  all  I  want  to  teU  you  now. 

We  all  know  that  Senator  Inouye 
would  say  "No."  We  all  Imow  he  would 
walk  out  and  would  not  go  near  the 
cesspool  of  corruption,  the  evidence  of 
which  was  so  carefully  and  completely 
described  by  Senator  Heflin   in  his 


opening  statement  last  week.  But  Sen- 
ator y^iLLiAMs  did  not  say  "No."  He 
said  "Yes"  time  and  time  again,  in 
meeting  after  meeting.  And  now  to 
avoid  scrutiny  of  his  own  conduct  he 
asks  Senators  to  focus  on  the  conduct 
of  others,  both  real  and  hypothetical. 

Let  me  talk  just  briefly  about  the 
sanction  before  concluding.  Senator 
Inouye  has  suggested  that  only  the 
high  crime  of  treason  warrants  the 
sanction  of  expulsion,  and  that  cases 
involving  what  he  has  referred  to  as 
"financial  misconduct"  have  in  the 
past  always  received  some  lesser 
rebuke.  The  answer  to  this  should  be 
clear:  The  precedent  of  this  body  has 
not  been,  nor  should  it  be,  to  harbor 
those  whom  we  know  to  have  violated 
their  public  trust. 

The  Constitution  confers  complete 
discretion  upon  the  Senate  in  deter- 
mining what  conduct  warrants  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  Member.  Although  the 
Senate  has  never  adopted  standards  or 
guidelines  for  the  imposition  of  expul- 
sion or  any  other  sanction.  Senate 
committees  which  have  in  the  past 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  reviewing  allegations  of  misconduct 
have  recommended  expulsion  where  a 
Member  was  found  to  have  engaged  in 
the  receipt  of  bribes  or  gratuities,  or  in 
conflicts  of  interest,  as  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  been  foimd  to  have  done. 
However,  in  the  previous  cases,  the 
Members  in  question  either  resigned 
or  were  defeated  for  reelection  prior  to 
Senate  action  on  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations of  expulsion,  and  the 
Senate  has,  therefore,  in  the  past  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  confronting 
this  issue. 

Thus,  charges  of  bribery,  or  of  the 
receipt  of  compensation  in  conflict  of 
interest  situations,  have  resulted  in 
the  following  Senate  explusion  cases: 

James  F.  Simmons  (1862):  Expulsion 
was  recommended  by  the  committee; 
the  Senator  resigned  before  the  next 
session  began. 

James  W.  Patterson  (1873):  Expul- 
sion was  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee; the  Senator  was  defeated  for  re- 
election before  the  Senate  could  con- 
sider the  matter. 

Charles  H.  Dietrich  (1904):  The  Sen- 
ator was  cleared  of  charges. 

Joseph  R.  Burton  (1906):  The  Sena- 
tor resigned  before  the  committee 
report  was  filed. 

Burton  F.  Wheeler  (1924):  The  Sena- 
tor was  cleared  of  charges. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  ex- 
peUed  Congressman  Myers  based  on 
his  involvement  in  Abscam  transac- 
tions similar  to  those  in  which  the 
committee  found  Senator  Williams  to 
have  participated.  Clearly,  there  is  no 
historical  basis  on  which  to  infer  that 
either  House  has  reserved  the  sanction 
of  expulsion  solely  for  the  crime  of 
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treason,  or  that  the  Constitution  in- 
tended us  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  clearly  and  im- 
equivocally  expressed  our  views  as  to 
the  appropriate  sanction  when  an  ex- 
ecutive branch  officer  is  convicted  of  a 
conflict  of  interest  felony,  such  as  Sen- 
ator Williams  has  been  on  two  of  the 
criminal  counts  against  him.  If  he 
were  in  the  executive  branch,  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  section  203, 
provides  that  any  person  convicted  of 
a  conflict  of  interest  "shall  be  incapa- 
ble of  holding  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
States."  Because  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  only  the  Congress  itself 
shall  have  the  power  to  expel  one  of 
its  Members,  this  statutory  provision, 
which  we  ourselves  enacted,  does  not 
reach  our  own  conduct  or  our  own 
office. 

But  it  would  indeed  be  ironic,  incon- 
sistent, and  even  hypocritical,  were  we 
to  say  that  although  Senator  Wil- 
UAMs'  conduct  would  bar  him  today 
from  holding  office  in  the  executive 
branch  as  say  a  Cabinet  member,  or  an 
Ambassador,  he  should  nonetheless  be 
permitted,  by  our  indulgence,  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Inouye  has  stated  that  we 
should  not  substitute  our  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the  Consti- 
tution requires  us  to  do.  The  people  of 
New  Jersey  have  no  power  to  recall 
their  senior  Senator  for  improper  con- 
duct. That  solemn  task  has  been  en- 
trusted entirely  into  our  hands.  How- 
ever, were  Senator  Williams  a 
member  of  his  own  State  senate 
rather  than  this  body,  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  his 
fate  would  be.  New  Jersey  statutes  sec- 
tion 2C:Sl-2(a)  provide  that: 

A  person  holding  any  public  office,  posi- 
tion or  employment,  elective  or  appointive, 
under  the  government  of  this  State  or  any 
agency  or  political  subdivision  thereof  who 
is  convicted  of  an  offense  shall  forfeit  such 
office  or  position. 

This  provision  would  apply  where,  as 
here.  Senator  Williams  has  been  con- 
vlcteid  of  a  Federal  offense  such  as 
bribery  which  would  also  violate  State 
law,  and  also  of  offenses  such  as  con- 
flict of  interest,  which  touch  upon  his 
public  office.  Indeed,  New  Jersey  stat- 
utes section  2C:51-2(c)  provide  that: 

Any  person  convicted  of  an  offense  Involv- 
ing or  touching  on  his  public  office,  posi- 
tion, or  employment  shall  be  forever  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  office  or  position 
of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  this  State  or 
any  of  its  administrative  or  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

Again,  how  can  this  body  condone 
the  continued  presence  of  a  Member 
who  would  be  barred,  by  his  own  mis- 
conduct, from  holding  similar  office  in 
his  own  State  or  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent's  executive  level? 

In  accordance  with  Senate  prece- 
dent, your  Ethics  Committee  unani- 


mously found  that  only  the  most 
severe  sanction  is  appropriate  for  the 
extreme  abuse  of  the  public  trust 
caused  by  Senator  Williams  conduct. 
For  a  period  of  more  than  10  months, 
Senator  Williams  repeatedly  prom- 
ised to  use  his  power,  position,  influ- 
ence, and  relationships  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor to  foster  the  success  of  a  business 
venture  In  which  he  and  his  friends 
had  a  financial  interest,  in  exchange 
for  the  promise  of  a  loan  to  that  ven- 
ture. In  effect,  as  Senator  Hetlin  has 
stated.  Senator  Williams  agreed  to 
sell  his  office  for  personal  gain  and 
thereby  violated  the  trust  of  the 
public  and  the  integrity  of  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  Federal  criminal  laws.* 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Senate 
alone  can  preserve  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  its  integrity  and  the 
honor  of  its  Members.  Therefore,  the 
committee's  recommendation  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  Senate  Resolution  204 
without  amendment  stands.  While  the 
full  Senate  as  a  body  has  never  before 
confronted  the  issue  whether  expul- 
sion is  warranted  in  cases  involving 
bribery  and  related  crimes,  the  com- 
mittee, like  others  which  have  come 
before,  and  like  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Myers  case,  has  con- 
cluded that  any  lesser  sanction  would 
break  faith  vdth  the  American  public, 
which  must  look  to  us  alone  to  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  their  national 
legislature. 

CONCLUSIOH 

In  this  Senate  Chamber  there  have, 
over  the  years,  been  many  compro- 
mises on  matters  coming  before  this 
body.  This  is  so  because  reasonable 
men  and  women  of  good  will  and  in- 
tegrity can  differ  as  to  the  appropriate 
legislative  response  to  the  needs  of  our 
constituents.  Compromise  in  such  situ- 
ations is  totally  valid  and  appropriate 
and  serves  to  reconcile  the  diverse  In- 
terests of  our  society. 

In  the  matter  before  the  Senate, 
there  la  no  divergence  of  interests.  Nor 
indeed  can  there  be  any  compromise 
in  the  response  to  the  unfortunate 
matter  in  front  of  us.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  with  wrongdoing,  bribery. 
Influence  peddling,  conflict  of  interest 
and  ethically  repugnant  conduct.  Any 
such  compromise  would  taint  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  harm  this 
great  Institution. 

I  submit  in  closing  that  our  duty  re- 
quires that  this  resolution  of  expul- 
sion be  passed.  The  interest  of  our 
Nation  and  the  integrity  of  this  body 
demand  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  vice 
chairman. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  try  to  duplicate  or  to 
add  to  the  remarlis  on  the  various 
issues  that  the  distinguished  chairman 


of  the  Ethics  Committee  has  so  elo- 
quently done. 

However,  there  are  a  few  matters 
that  have  come  to  light  in  the  presen- 
tation by  Senator  Williams  and  by 
Senator  Ihodye  that  I  feel  that  I 
should  comment  on.  I  will  comment 
where  Senator  Wallop  has  comment- 
ed only  to  maybe  bring  out  a  certain 
point  and  hopefully  will  not  be  redun- 
dant or  to  keep  Senators  unduly  long. 

I  wish  to  mention  first  the  state- 
ment about  drugs  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams made.  His  two-page  statement 
that  has  been  passed  out  makes  the 
statement: 

They  plotted  to  Intoxicate  me  or  to  drug 
me  so  that  I  would  act  as  they  wanted  when 
In  front  of  a  hidden  camera. 

And  I  repeat,  "They  plotted  to  in- 
toxicate me  or  to  drug  me  so  that  I 
would  act  as  they  wanted  when  in 
front  of  a  hidden  camera." 

Senators  you  are  then  referred  to  F, 
if  you  will  turn  with  me  to  tab  F  if  any 
of  you  have  it.  Let  us  see  the  substan- 
tiation that  is  used  for  this  rather 
drastic  statement  that— 

They  plotted  to  intoxicate  me  or  to  drug 
me  so  that  I  would  act  as  they  wanted  when 
in  front  of  a  hidden  camera. 

The  only  presentation  comes  from 
volume  6  at  page  90  where  Mel  Wein- 
berg says:  "He  don't  drink  anymore, 
does  he?" 

Alex  Fkimberg.  "Pete?  No. 

Ancxlo  Errichxtti.  Club  soda. 

Alex  Fexmberg.  Oh,  no. 

Mel  Weiiiberg.  Maybe  we  should  give  him 
a  marihuana  to  pep  him  up. 

That  is  all  there  is. 

I  ask  Senators  does  that  substantiate 
the  charge,  "They  plotted  to  intoxi- 
cate me  or  to  drug  me  so  that  I  would 
act  as  they  wanted  when  in  front  of  a 
hidden  camera." 

There  have  been  charges  that  the 
FBI  forged  a  letter  on  the  stationery 
of  Senator  Hahrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
and  that  they  forged  his  signature  to 
that  letter. 

Senator  Wallop  addressed  that.  I 
only  want  to  mention  and  put  in  con- 
text how  this  occurred.  It  was  said,  "It 
would  be  nice  if  we  had  such  a  letter 
from  Senator  Williams  to  give  to  the 
second  group  of  Arab  Investors." 
Angelo  Errlchettl,  the  mayor  of 
Camden,  the  Senator,  who  worked  as  a 
team  with  Senator  Williams,  volun- 
teered: 

I  can  provide  such  a  letter.  I  can  forge  it. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time 
the  FBI  was  building  a  case  against 
Mayor-Senator  Angelo  Errlchettl.  He 
was  a  suspect,  he  was  tried  later  in  an- 
other case,  was  convicted.  They  were 
building  a  case  against  him. 

Therefore,  they  let  htm  say  that  he 
could  provide  such  a  letter.  They  let 
him  produce  the  stationery.  They  let 
him  sign  Harrison  Williams'  name  to 
the  letter.  They  were  building  a  case 
against  Angelo  Errlchettl. 
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Did  the  FBI  use  the  letter  against 
Harrison  Williams?  They  did  not. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  Judge  Pratt's 
dealing  with  this  matter.  In  his  due 
process  hearing  opinion  in  the  Con- 
gressman's case  in  which  Errichetti 
was  involved,  Weinberg  and  Amoroso 
had  told  Errichetti— 

That  the  new  Arab  businessmen  who  were 
considering  buying  the  titanium  mine  would 
like  confirmation  in  writing  that  Senator 
Williams  would  guarantee  Government  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  the  titanium  after 
the  sale,  Just  as  he  had  agreed  to  do  for  the 
original  Investors  before  the  sale. 

Errichetti  volunteered  to  supply  such  a 
document.  Indicating  his  willingness  and 
ability  to  have  It  forged. 

There  was  no  impropriety  in  Amoroso  and 
Weinberg  permitting  Errlchettl  to  go  ahead 
when  the  only  result  was  to  have  the  forged 
dociunent  delivered  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
document  constitutes  powerful  evidence  of 
the  depth  of  corruption  to  which  Errichetti. 
an  elected  public  official,  had  sunk. 

So  again  did  the  FBI  used  illegal 
conduct  which  would  be  reprehenslve 
against  Senator  Williams?  Did  they 
forge  a  letter  against  him?  Did  they 
sink  to  the  depths  of  venal  conduct  in 
this  regard?  When  the  true  facts  come 
out  we  realize  that  that  is  not  a  state- 
ment upon  which  you  can  give  much 
credit  in  the  allegation  that  "they 
forged  documents  against  me,"  and,  I 
think,  it  does  not  deserve  much  credit 
on  your  part. 

There  has  arisen  the  issue  of  the 
tapes,  the  interruption  of  the  tapes. 
There  have  been  statements  that 
Marie  Weinberg  says  that  Mel  Wein- 
berg lost  or  had  stolen  various  num- 
bers of  tapes.  So  the  issue  of  tapes  and 
the  use  of  the  tapes  have  to  be  consid- 
ered, in  my  Judgment. 

I  think  it  is  wise  to  go  back  and  to 
consider  the  tape  recordings  and  the 
fact  that  in  this  case  you  have  tapes, 
you  have  films.  In  the  normal  case 
that  is  tried  in  court  you  have  one  wit- 
ness reconstructing  what  is  said  in  a 
certain  circumstance,  and  he  recites 
from  the  witness  stand.  Instead  here 
you  have  on  tapes  the  crimes  being 
committed.  Tape  recordings  in  this 
case  are  legal  and  did  not  violate  the 
fourth  amendment,  because  on  all  oc- 
casions at  least  one  Government 
agent,  Weinberg  or  DeVito,  was  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  recordings.  Such 
consentual  recordings  made  without  a 
search  warrant  have  been  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  recently  as 
U.S.  V.  White  at  401  U.S.  745  in  1971. 

On  page  753  of  that  opinion  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  states: 

We  are  not  prepared  to  hold  that  a  de- 
fendant who  has  no  constitutional  right  to 
exclude  the  informer's  unaided  testimony, 
nevertheless  has  a  Fourth  Amendment 
privilege  against  a  more  accurate  versiur  of 
the  events  in  question.  It  is  thus  untenable 
to  consider  the  activities  and  the  reports  of 
the  police  agent  himself,  though  acting 
without  a  warrant,  to  be  a  reasonable  inves- 
tigative effort  and  lawful  under  the  Fourth 
Amendm!>nt,  but  to  view  the  same  agent 
with  a  recorder  or  transmitter  as  conducting 


an      unreasonable      and      unconstitutional 
search  and  seizure. 

Now,  Judge  Pratt,  in  regarding  these 
tapes,  says  in  his  due  process  opinion: 

While  he  (meaning  Senator  Williams) 
grudgingly  acknowledges  that  consentual 
recordings  have  as  a  matter  of  precedent  es- 
caped the  exclusionary  rule,  U.S.  v.  White, 
the  new  counsel  for  Defendant  Williams 
argues  that  when  so  many  tapes  are  used 
the  cumulative  effect  becomes  unreasonable 
and,  therefore,  unconstitutional.  A  cynic 
might  characterize  defendant's  arguments 
as  urging  that  while  a  little  truth  Is  permis- 
sible, large  quantities  of  truth  are  unconsti- 
tutional. For  present  purposes,  however.  It 
is  sufficient  to  comment  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  novel  contention  advanced 
by  new  counsel  for  Defendant  Williams,  and 
this  court  concludes  that  the  argument  is  as 
wanting  In  logic  as  It  Is  unsound  in  princi- 
ple. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Myers  decision,  the 
quality  of  evidence  produced  by  tape  record- 
ings, particularly  by  videotapes  in  Abocam 
cases,  far  exceeds  the  sketchy  Imperfect  evi- 
dence available  In  the  usual  trial  based  upon 
witnesses'  unaided  recollections. 

Now.  the  question  of  whether  the 
tapes  accurately  depict  the  Senator's 
conduct  has  been  raised,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  Ethics 
hearing  the  special  covmsel  for  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  counsel  for 
Senator  Williams  stipulated  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  tapes  and  the  tran- 
scripts presented  at  the  committee 
hearing,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  same  ones  that 
had  been  Introduced  In  the  trial  of  the 
criminal  case,  and  they  also  stipulated 
as  to  the  authenticity,  that  there  Is 
testimony  that  he  said  these  things 
that  were  recorded  on  the  tapes. 

During  the  questioning  at  the  hear- 
ing Senator  Williams  was  repeatedly 
asked  whether  he  made  the  specific 
answers  which  he  made  in  the  tran- 
script, and  he  answered,  "Yes,"  in  re- 
spect to  each  of  them. 

The  committee  has  now  no  reason  to 
believe,  the  committee  had  then  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  tapes  do 
not  accurately  record  what  happened. 
No  evidence  was  presented  at  the  trial 
or  before  the  committee  that  suggests 
any  significant  events  were  not  record- 
ed or  that  the  tapes  were  altered  in 
any  way. 

It  might  be  noted  in  this  regard  that 
Judge  Pratt  admitted  the  tapes  and 
the  transcripts  at  the  trial  over  the  ob- 
jection of  defense  counsel,  but  author- 
ized Senator  Williams  to  submit  to 
the  Jury  his  own  transcript  of  the 
tapes  if  he  found  the  FBI  transcripts 
to  be  inaccurate. 

Senator  Williams  did  not  permit 
any  such  substitute  transcripts,  and 
Judge  Pratt  ruled  that  the  tapes  were 
highly  reliable. 

In  regard  to  the  linguist.  Professor 
Shuy,  if  you  will  recall  in  the  linguist's 
report  in  regard  to  the  vote  on  wheth- 
er to  sell  to  the  second  group  of  inves- 
tors, they  went  around  and  questioned 
all  five  of  the  people  involved  in  the 


corporation,  and  each  said.  "Aye."  The 
linguist  comes  up  with  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  transcription  on  the  tape 
was  such  as  to  whether  you  could  hear 
the  word  "aye"  from  Senator  Wil- 
liams. However,  the  tapes  had  been 
previously  transcribed,  put  down  in 
writing.  Senator  Williams  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  have  a  substitute  or 
to  point  out  that  that  transcription 
was  inaccurate,  and  he  went  through 
the  trial  without  having  any  correc- 
tions. He  went  through  the  Elthlcs 
Committee  hearings  without  any  cor- 
rections. 

Now,  if  he  did  not  say  so,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  it  would  have  been 
most  Important  to  have  brought  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  Jury  and  to 
have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  at  the  time  that  it 
came  up. 

Now,  there  have  been  some  allega- 
tions that  some  tapes  were  lost.  E^ven 
if  tapes  were  lost  by,  or  stolen  from, 
the  Government,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  Senator  Williams  has 
in  any  way  been  prejudiced  by  the  loss 
or  the  theft  of  such  tape  recordings. 

General  allegations  regarding  loss  or 
stolen  tapes  were  repeatedly  made  at 
the  Senator's  and  the  Congressmen's 
trials  and  due  process  hearings,  as  well 
as  before  the  committee.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, as  well  as  the  Congressmen  and 
other  Abscam  defendants,  had  ample 
opportunity  to  testify  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  exculpatory  meetings  or  con- 
versations, tapes  of  which  may  have 
been  lost,  stolen,  or  never  made  by  the 
Government.  However,  no  witness,  in- 
cluding Senator  Williams,  has  ever 
been  able  to  identify  a  single  such  con- 
versation or  meeting. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  question 
raised  about  the  timing  of  the  inter- 
ruption and  whether  it  was  done  to 
prevent  Senator  Williams  from  ex- 
plaining. I  read  from  the  committee's 
report  on  page  98,  If  you  have  it: 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  emphasized 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  any  exculpatory 
conversations  Involving  Senator  Williams 
were  not  recorded,  either  on  tape  or  on  a 
Form  302,  or  that  any  tapes  of  such  conver- 
sations were  erased,  lost  or  stolen.  As  Judge 
Pratt  observed  in  dlsmiaaing  theae  same  con- 
tentions as  made  by  the  Congreasmen, 
"none  of  the  defendants  has  shown  any 
direct  or  specific  harm  resulting  from  the 
alleged  lack  of  supervision."  Nor  has  any  in- 
dication of  how  any  such  converaation  could 
exculpate  Senator  Wllliama  been  offered. 
And  as  to  the  interruption  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams' refusal  of  the  cash  bribe  offer  by  the 
Sheik  on  January  15,  1980.  the  Senator's 
testimony  at  trial  Indicates  he  had  essential- 
ly spoken  his  piece  on  this  subject: 

These  questions  were  asked  of  Sena- 
tor Williams  at  the  trial. 

Q.  You  never  finished  your  answer  or 
your  statement  to  the  sheik? 

A.  1  didn't? 

Q.  The  screen  now  goes  blank  for  a 
minute  or  two.  What  were  you  going  to  say? 
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A.  Just  going  to  explain  to  him  that  in  our 
country  a  public  official  doing  the  public 
work  does  not  accept  money  for  anything  he 
might  do  in  connection  with  his  public  posi- 
tion. 

I  might  have  gone  to— gone  on  to— and  I 
probably  would  have 

Now,  that  appears  in  the  trial  tran- 
script. He  wtLs  asked  at  the  trial: 
"Well,  what  else  would  you  have  said 
or  what  would  you  have  said  if  the 
Interruption  had  not  occurred?" 

Senator  Williams  has  had  nothing  more  to 
add  on  this  subject,  either  at  trial  or  at  the 
hearing. 

Judge  Pratt  has  already  found,  with  re- 
spect to  identical  allegations  in  the  Con- 
gressmen's cases,  that  no  Inference  of  mis- 
conduct or  evil  intent  is  warranted  based  on 
the  evidence  on  these  points.  More  particu- 
larly, Weinberg's  compensation  was  found 
by  Judge  Pratt  not  to  have  been  contingent 
upon  obtaining  convictions,  contrary  to  the 
suggestion  in  Exhibit  32  offered  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Williams. 

Finally,  Judge  Pratt  found  the  tape  re- 
corded evidence  to  provide  substantial  guar- 
antees of  reliability: 

A  more  reliable  basis  for  conviction  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Through  the  videotapes 
the  Juries  were  permitted  to  see  the  actual 
crimes  committed.  Comptu-ed  to  the  ordi- 
nary trial  where  oral  testimony  can  best 
only  partially  recreate  an  event,  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  Absc&m  evidence  was  Increased 
many  times  over. 

Now,  there  has  been  another  issue  in 
regards  to  the  issue  of  missing  tapes. 

Judge  Pratt  deals  with  this  issue  in 
the  due  process  hearing. 

All  defendants  argue  in  one  way  or  an- 
other— 

This  is  at  the  Congressmen's  case 
and  others— 

That  entire  tapes  or  parts  of  tapes  are 
"missing."  This  argument  is  directed  not  to 
any  videotapes,  but  only  to  audiotapes,  most 
of  which  were  recorded  by  Weinberg.  In 
some  Instances,  entire  conversations  were 
not  recorded:  Weinberg  explained  that  he 
sometimes  had  conversations  over  the  tele- 
phone when  his  recorder  was  not  avaUable. 
and  that  at  other  times  he  did  not  have 
blank  tapes  available.  On  occasion  Weinberg 
recorded  over  a  previously  recorded  conver- 
sation that  he  regarded  as  unimportant. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  recordings 
thereby  erased  were  anything  but  what 
Weinberg  Judged  them— unimportant.  Once 
when  he  was  flying  to  New  York  from  Flori- 
da, a  number  of  tapes,  less  than  10.  were 
stolen  from  his  flight  bag,  an  incident  he 
promptly  reported  to  Amoroso.  With  some 
conversations  the  recorded  portion  does  not 
begin  until  after  the  conversation  had  obvi- 
ously begun;  with  others,  the  recorded  por- 
tion ceases  before  the  conversation  ends. 

All  of  these  claims  add  up  to  an  assertion 
that  not  every  conversation  during  Absc&m 
between  Weinberg  and  various  subjects  was 
preserved  in  a  recording.  As  already  dis- 
cuaaed,  however,  this  is  not  a  constitutional 
defect  While  It  offered  to  defendants  an  ar- 
gument to  the  Jury  as  to  the  credibility  of 
the  government's  case,  the  argument  did 
not  prove  to  be  persuasive. 

The  Myers  defendants  argue,  in  addition, 
that  the  "missing"  tapes  require  an  infer- 
ence that  they  contained  exculpatory  mate- 
rial. However,  they  explain  neither  what 
effect  the  inference  should  have  nor  In 
what    way    the    imrecorded    conversations 


could  exculpate  any  of  the  defendants.  Nor 
did  they  request  such  a  charge  to  the  Jury. 
Perhaps  defendants  seek  a  "per  se"  rule 
that  whenever  a  law  enforcement  agent 
fails  to  record  a  conversation  the  defendant 
automatically  must  be  acquitted  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  unrecorded  material 
would  have  totally  exonerated  him  from 
guUt.  Such  an  argument  must  be  rejected 
out  of  hand  as  frivolous.  Trials  are  a  search 
for  truth  and  fairness,  not  a  game  to  be  run 
by  automatic,  unrealistic  rules.  Absent  even 
a  hint  of  what  benefit  to  defendants  the  in- 
formation on  the  "missing"  tapes  would 
offer,  tlie  effect  of  any  "missing"  tapes 
ceased  to  be  relevant  upon  the  return  of  the 
Juries'  verdicts. 

Now  there  has  been  some  discussion 
in  regards  to  the  time  of  the  Interrup- 
tion on  January  15.  And  I  think  we  see 
from  the  evidence  that  the  first  inter- 
ruption when  the  sheik  left  lasted  1 
minute  and  31  seconds  and  the  tape 
was  cut  for  1  minute  and  12  seconds. 
The  second  interruption,  when  the 
sheik  ifi  out  of  the  picture,  lasted  38 
seconds  and  the  tape  was  cut  out  for 
25  seconds.  So  I  think  that  in  regards 
to  this  matter  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  we  ought  to  consider,  it  is  a 
matter  that  an  interruption  occurred, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  realize  that 
there  has  been  no  evidence  that  the 
interruption  kept  Senator  Williams 
from  explaining  his  position.  He  was 
asked  that  on  trial.  When  the  tape 
started  running,  the  film  started  run- 
ning again,  he  spoke  up,  went  back  to 
the  subject,  nothing  regards  to  the 
cash  offer  of  a  bribe.  And  then  he 
went  into  other  language. 

In  regards  to  the  tapes,  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  in  the  course  of  the 
committee's  hearing,  the  attorney  rep- 
resenting Senator  Williams  raised  the 
issue  of  missing  or  erased  tapes,  but 
concluded,  after  pointing  out  that 
there  was  testimony  regarding  missed 
or  eraaed  tapes,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  particular  conversa- 
tions is  actually  tapes  involving  Sena- 
tor Williams,  either  video  tapes  or 
specific  audiotapes  that  has  been 
erased. 

So  they  went  into  the  issue  of  the 
missing  and  erased  tapes  and  his  own 
counsel  before  the  Ethics  Committee 
comes  forth  with  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  evidence  in  these  particular 
conversations  that  it  is  actuaUy  tapes 
involving  Senator  Williams,  either 
video  tapes  or  specific  audiotapes  that 
have  been  erased. 

I  also  point  out  that  in  the  response 
to  the  committee's  report.  Senator 
Williams'  counsel  noted  this  and  said 
this: 

The  charge  against  Senator  Williams 
arises  out  of  a  series  of  meetings  with  Gov- 
ernment agents  between  early  1979  and  Jan- 
uary of  1980.  These  meetings  were  taped. 

And  then  he,  as  the  counsel  for  Sen- 
ator Williams,  makes  this  statement: 

We  Join  the  Ethics  Committee  in  urging 
each  Senator  to  become  familiar  with  this 
evidence. 


So  I  think  in  regards  to  the  issue  of 
the  tapes,  the  interruptions,  the  ques- 
tions of  missing  tapes,  or  any  erased 
tapes,  when  we  get  down  to  It  there 
has  not  been  enough  evidence  that 
there  are  any  exculpatory  matters, 
there  has  been  no  evidence  that  Sena- 
tor Williams  has  been  prejudiced  as  a 
result  of  any  lost  tapes,  as  a  result  of 
any  missing  tapes,  as  a  result  of  any 
erased  tapes,  as  a  result  of  an  inter- 
ruption. I  think  if  there  is  any  preju- 
dice, he  should  come  forward  and  set 
it  out  and  explain  in  detail  what  preju- 
dices there  might  be. 

There  have  been  discussions  of  inter- 
nal memorandums.  Senator  Wallop 
went  into  great  detail  on  this.  I  will 
not  go  into  these  matters  in  any  great 
detail,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  that, 
first,  the  Department  of  Justice  repre- 
sentatives, the  members  of  the  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  in  New  Jersey,  were  in- 
volved in  this,  and  they  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  evidence  at 
various  stages  after  certain  films  were 
made.  Not  only  did  the  strike  force  in 
New  York,  in  Brooklyn,  where  the 
case  was  tried,  but  they  submitted  the 
Government's  case  at  certain  stages. 
We  find  on  November  27  the  Gow 
memorandum  was  mentioned  very 
much.  It  was  submitted  to  the  New 
Jersey  people. 

The  people  in  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office  in  New  Jersey,  where  there  obvi- 
ously was  a  great  circle  of  corruption 
in  regards  to  many  activities,  reviewed 
this  and  they  raised  certain  questions. 

The  New  York  members  of  the 
strike  force  considered  the  evidence 
and  they  presented  it.  It  was  all  pre- 
sented finally  to  the  head  of  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  after  he  OK'd  it.  of 
course,  it  then  went  to  the  grand  Jury 
for  an  indictment. 

Any  time  various  attorneys  look  at 
various  documents,  various  evidence, 
and  various  tapes,  they  may  come  up 
with  different  opinions.  I  think  this 
does  show  that  the  FBI  allowed  a  care- 
ful evaluation,  an  evaluation  from 
New  Jersey  as  well  as  an  evaluation 
from  New  York. 

The  decision  was  made  to  go  ahead. 

The  issue  arises  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  memorandmns  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  evidence.  We  have  a  situa- 
tion where,  clearly,  the  internal  eval- 
uation by  the  lawyers  is  not  admissible 
into  evidence.  It  would  not  be  admissi- 
ble to  show  weaknesses.  Just  as  no 
memorandum  between  the  attorney 
representing  Senator  Williams,  attor- 
ney "A",  who  may  differ  with  attorney 
"B".  That  internal  evaluation  is  not 
admissible  in  a  trial. 

Yet.  we  have  here  a  situation  in 
which  a  lot  has  been  said,  a  lot  has 
been  put  on  television  on  20/20.  on  the 
fact  that  a  juror  said  that  he  would 
not  now  vote  for  a  conviction  since  he 
had  seen  the  memorandum  of  Novem- 
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ber  27,  1979.  That  is  the  Gow  memo- 
randum, where  he  thinks  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  evidence,  there 
ought  to  be  an  overt  act  committed  by 
Senator  Williams.  That  overt  act,  in 
my  Judgment,  does  occur  on  the  Janu- 
ary 15,  1980.  tapings  as  you  have  seen 
and  as  you  read  from  the  transcript. 

But  a  Juror  says.  "AH  right,  because 
I  have  now  been  shown  the  Gow 
memorandum  of  November  27.  1979.  I 
would  have  not  voted  that  Senator 
Williams  was  guilty." 

That  was  inadmissible  testimony.  It 
would  not  have  been  admissible  in 
trial.  The  Individual  evaluation  of  any 
attorney  as  to  the  evidence  is  not  ad- 
missible. Therefore,  a  Juror  is  seeing 
inadmissible,  illegal  testimony  and 
basing  his  opinion  on  being  shown 
that.  Therefore,  he  says,  to  the  effect 
that,  'I  would  not  have  voted  for  con- 
viction." 

On  the  question  relative  to  Jurors 
after  a  trial  is  over,  where  lawyers 
from  one  side  in  an  ex  parte  manner 
go  and  start  talking  to  them  saying. 
"All  right,  you  did  not  know  about 
this;  would  you  have  voted  a  guilty 
verdict  if  you  had  known  about  this?" 
we  all  know,  particularly  those  who 
have  legal  background,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  pi-inciples  of  law 
that  a  jury  cannot  impeach  its  own 
verdict  by  what  it  finds  out  after  the 
trial. 

The  whole  piirpose  of  a  judge  ruling 
on  the  admissibility  of  evidence  ts  to 
keep  out  prejudicial  matter,  illegal 
matter,  immaterial  matter.  In  this  in- 
stance here,  we  have  had  a  Juror  say 
that  he  would  not  have  voted  guilty,  a 
guilty  verdict,  in  this  instance  if  he 
had  known  about  the  existence  and 
the  contents  of  this  memorandum. 

I  think  we  realize  that  a  juror,  if  he 
is  allowed  to  impeach  his  testimony, 
can  come  in.  There  are  reasons  for  im- 
peaching the  juror's  testimony,  where 
there  is  misconduct,  where  somebody, 
in  effect,  goes  in  and  tampers  with  the 
Jury,  or  if  there  is  somebody  who 
sends  in  some  information  that  is  ille- 
gal. But  a  juror,  because  he  finds  out 
certain  inadmissible,  iUegal  testimony 
is  not  then  allowed  in  a  court  of  law  to 
go  back  to  the  judge  and  say,  "Judge,  I 
voted  wrong.  I  found  out  some  illegial 
testimony.  Therefore,  I  want  to 
change  my  verdict." 

You  would  have  an  endless  situation 
in  regard  to  trials  if  that  were  allowed 
to  occur. 

I  want  to  bring  up  one  other  thing 
that  struck  me  as  being  something 
that  needed  some  further  explanation. 

In  the  course  of  the  presentation  by 
Senator  Williams,  he  mentioned  that 
through  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  he  had  obtained  various  Govern- 
ment documents  that  prove  that  the 
stock  was  worthless.  This  is  really  him 
saying,  through  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation, "I  have  obtained  documents 
from  the   Government  which  prove 


that  the  Government  knew  that  the 
shares  of  stock  were  worthless  and, 
therefore,  had  no  value." 

Let  us  see  in  what  context  this  arose. 
The  Government,  as  you  will  recall, 
had  several  Abscam's,  including  Con- 
gressmen. They  gave,  in  good  green- 
backs, $50,000  in  cash  to  certain  Con- 
gressmen. Certain  Congressmen  put  it 
into  their  pockets  and  patted  their 
pockets  down,  as  you  have  heard 
about  and  read,  and  took  the  money. 
Then  the  trial  occurred,  or  they  re- 
signed from  the  Congress,  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Government  said,  "Whoa,  we  want 
that  $50,000  back."  And  these  people 
would  not  give  it  to  them.  So  the  Gov- 
ernment had  then  to  go  into  the  Civil 
Division  of  the  courts  and  through  the 
Commercial  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  bring  suit  to 
obtain  the  $50,000  that  went  to  Jen- 
rette,  that  went  to  Myers,  that  went  to 
the  other  people. 

Well,  the  issue  came  around,  let  us 
consider  the  Williams  case;  is  there 
anything  of  value  that  we  want  to  sue 
for,  that  we  ought  to  take  action  to  try 
to  recover?  So  they  started  looking 
and  said: 

Senator  Williams  did  not  get  any  cash; 
we  are  not  going  to  file  a  civil  suit  to  recover 
cash.  He  has  those  certificates  of  stock,  but 
we  actually  know  they  are  reaUy  worthless. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  point  in  filing  a  suit 
to  recover  from  Senator  Williams  the  three 
stock  certificates. 

Now,  that  is  value  In  actuality.  That 
is,  in  a  sting  operation,  what  did  Sena- 
tor Williams  think  about  it?  Did  he 
think  that  the  shares  of  stock  had 
value?  That  is  the  crucial  issue.  If  he, 
in  his  subjective  evaluation,  says  that 
those  shares  of  stock  are  worth  to  me 
$14  million,  as  he  mentions  that 
figure,  if  that  is  worth,  to  me,  18  per- 
cent of  $70,000,  then  it  has  a  subjec- 
tive value  to  him  and  it  suffices  for 
the  bribery  case  and  it  suffices  for  the 
element  of  value. 

I  think  Senator  Wallop  read  a  while 
ago  portions  of  Judge  Pratt's  charge  to 
the  jury  on  value.  It  is  very  short  and 
it  is.  I  think,  while  redundant,  impor- 
tant. Judge  I*ratt  charges  the  jury: 

The  value  for  purposes  of  this  statute  is 
subjective;  that  is,  did  the  public  official  be- 
lieve he  was  receiving  something  of  present 
or  prospective  value  to  him  or  others?  If  so, 
this  element  is  satisfied,  even  if  other 
people  might  not  regard  It  as  having  value. 

You  may  find  a  loan  of  money  would  be  a 
thing  of  value.  Stock  could  also  be  a  thing 
of  value  If,  regardless  of  Its  actual  worth  In 
the  commercial  world,  you  find  that  De- 
fendant Williams  believed  that  the  stock 
had  value  for  himself. 

That  was  the  charge  to  the  Jury  in 
regard  to  that  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  explains  the  situation  pertaining 
to  the  documents  that  were  obtained 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
which  have  come  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  suldress 
some  comments  to  the  remarks  of  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
who 'made  an  excellent,  superb  state- 
ment in  defense  of  Senator  Williams. 
I  think  we  want  to  look  at  some  of  his 
remarks  and  think  a  little  further 
about  them.  He  raises  the  issue  of  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  saying  that 
In  the  past,  we  have  only  used  the  ex- 
treme sanction  of  expulsion  for  trea- 
son. He.  in  effect,  as  I  understand  it, 
wants  us  on  this  occasion  to  follow 
those  precedents  and  to  confirm  that 
precedent  of  only  having  the  extreme 
sanction  of  expulsion  used  in  case  of 
treason. 

Let  us  look  at  this.  If  we  want  to  do 
that  and  to  really  establish  that  as  a 
precedent,  how  would  the  UJS.  Senate 
appear  if,  in  the  future,  a  Senator  is 
charged  with  a  clear  Instance  of  brib- 
ery in  which  cash  changes  hands?  Sup- 
pose we  had  the  case,  as  was  the  case 
before  the  House,  where  $50,000  was 
received  and  the  Congressman  stuck  it 
into  his  pockets  and  then  patted  it 
down— all  on  tape.  In  such  a  case,  if  it 
were  to  Involve  a  Senator  and  come 
before  this  body,  should  the  Senate 
say,  "No,  we  do  not  expel  because  that 
falls  short  of  being  treason;  we  only 
use  the  sanction  of  expulsion  for  ex- 
treme cases"? 

Let  us  think  about  an  instance  in 
which  a  Senator  may  be  convicted  of 
perjury  and  he  is  brought  before  the 
Senate  on  ethical  conduct  and  we  say: 

All  right,  the  precedents  are  expulsion 
only  in  case  of  treason,  but  not  for  some- 
thing less. 

Suppose  the  Senator  commits 
murder.  Suppose  the  Senator  commits 
rape  and  is  convicted  In  a  criminal  case 
involving  that. 

Suppose  the  Senator  is  convicted  of 
the  offense  of  hijacking  an  airplane. 
Suppose  the  Senator  is  convicted  of 
the  offense  of  assassination  of  the 
President. 

To  say  that  we  reserve  expulsion 
only  for  treason.  In  my  judgment,  is 
lacking  In  logic.  It  is  lacking  in  com- 
monsense,  and.  In  my  own  judgment, 
this  Is  certainly  a  type  of  case  In  which 
expulsion  should  be  used. 

Senator  Iwotm  mentioned  the  ap- 
peals process,  and  he  cited  numerous 
Instances  in  which  Senators  were  not 
tried  before  the  Senate  untU  after  the 
appeal  process  was  completed.  As  I 
recall,  these  involved  the  case  of  Sena- 
tor Joseph  R.  Burton  of  Kansas,  of 
Senator  John  H.  Mitchel  of  Oregon, 
and  Senator  Tnunan  H.  Newberry  of 
Michigan.  In  each  of  those  cases, 
those  Senators  did  not  vote  or  partici- 
pate in  any  proceedings  during  the 
time  that  their  case  was  on  appeal. 

I  might  say,  and  this  does  not 
appear  on  record  but  I  think  It  oc- 
curred, that  there  was  some  consider- 
ation given  to  the  idea  that  we  might 
approach  Senator  Williams  and  say, 
"Do  not  vote,  do  not  participate  in  any 
proceedings,  and  we  shall  wait  until 
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Judge  Pratt  comes  down  with  his  due 
process  hearing  decision  and  hold  up 
unto  that  time." 

I  discussed  this  with  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Senator 
Robert  C.  Bybo.  and  with  his  brilliant 
mind  pertaining  to  the  Constitution, 
he  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  provi- 
sion that  says  that  no  State  can  be  de- 
prived of  equal  representation  in  the 
n.S.  Senate  and  that  that  procedure 
would  violate  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  looked  and  I  found  that  there  is 
such  a  constitutional  provision,  that 
the  Founding  Fathers,  in  their  belief 
that  we  ought  to  have  two  Senators 
for  every  State,  had  the  provision  that 
you  could  not  deprive  a  State  of  its 
equal  representation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  realized  that  that  provision 
was  in  the  Constitution  when  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Burton  or  Senator  John  H. 
Mltchel  or  Senator  Truman  H.  New- 
berry was  considered  in  that  regard. 
But  I  do  feel  that  we  cannot  wait  in 
this  instance  until  the  entire  appeal 
process  expires,  because  I  think  today, 
we  find  that  appeals  take  much 
longer. 

Appeals  involve  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  have  here  a  Jviry  verdict,  a 
judge's  confirmation  of  the  Jury  ver- 
dict. But  regardless  of  that,  we  have 
the  situation  by  which,  regardless  of 
any  criminal  offense,  we  have  a  consti- 
tutional duty  in  this  instance,  even  if 
the  Jury  had  acquitted  him,  to  consid- 
er the  testimony,  the  facts,  and  to  see 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  violation 
of  the  Senate  Rules  of  Conduct.  Re- 
gardless of  what  might  have  occurred, 
I  think  it  would  be  our  responsibility. 

When  the  Abscam  scheme  broke,  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  met,  and  we 
looked  at  what  was  in  the  newspaper 
reports.  We  asked  the  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
come  before  us.  This  was  2  years  ago. 
We  have  waited,  in  effect.  2  years. 

At  that  time,  several  members  of  the 
Ethics  Committee,  including  myself, 
thought  we  ought  to  employ  a  special 
counsel  and  to  proceed  simultaneously 
with  the  criminal  prosecution. 

In  the  Watergate  matters,  this  oc- 
ciured.  There  was  a  simultaneous  con- 
sideration of  certain  duties  Imposed  by 
the  Constitution  on  the  legislative 
body  while  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  making  its  investigation. 

We  talked  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice officials  about  this.  They  said. 
"We  will  not  allow  you  to  see  the 
tapes.  We  wlU  not  allow  your  investi- 
gators to  interview  the  FBI  agents 
who  are  involved." 

So  we  said,  "All  right,  we  will  try  to 
make  an  independent  investigation," 
and  we  started.  We  had  various  and 
sundry  Investigators  that  we  had  em- 
ployed trying  to  find  out  something 
about  it.  But  every  time  it  would  come 
back   that   the   only   witnesses   that 


knew  anything  about  this  were  FBI 
agents.  Therefore,  we  could  not  inter- 
view them.  We  could  not  see  the  tapes. 
How  could  we  procfeed? 

We  attempted  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  give  us  their  assur- 
ances that  they  would  move  and  move 
expeditiously.  We  received  a  commit- 
ment that  they  would  go  through  the 
grand  Jury  stage  within  90  days.  That 
was  the  first  time. 

Later,  the  Department  of  Justice 
said,  "We  cannot  do  it.  We  want  more 
time." 

Finally,  Just  before  November  1,  in 
October,  the  grand  Jury  did  meet  and 
did  indict. 

Then,  of  course,  we  still  were  not  al- 
lowed to  see  the  tapes  or  to  Interview 
the  witnesses.  It  was  not  until  the  trial 
occurred.  When  the  trial  occurred,  we 
sent  Mr.  Paul  Colbom  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  staff,  and  he  was  present 
and  listened  to  every  bit  of  the  testi- 
mony that  was  taken  in  the  criminal 
trial  of  the  case. 

We  would  have  liked,  at  least  some 
of  us— maybe  not  a  majority,  but  some 
of  us  would  have  liked— to  have  moved 
simultaneously  with  the  criminal  pros- 
ecutioa  But  in  the  end.  with  the  real- 
ization that  we  did  not  have  the  tapes 
and  that  we  could  not  Interview  the 
witnesses,  we  decided  that  we  shovQd 
not,  that  actually  it  might  really  in 
the  long  run  turn  into  a  circus  if  we 
were  doing  this;  that  it  might  be  detri- 
mental to  the  fundamental  rights  of 
Senator  Williams  and  could  also  Jeop- 
ardize the  prosecution  of  the  case. 

So  we  withheld.  We  withheld  until 
after  the  trial.  Immediately  thereaf- 
ter, we  proceeded  to  move  forward.  We 
had  our  hearing,  and  are  here,  some  2 
years  after  the  Abscam  broke  and  was 
made  known  to  the  public. 

If  we  are  to  wait  imtil  the  appeals 
process  is  completed,  we  will  have  weU 
over  at  least  2  more  years,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. 

I  think  we  now  are  in  a  position 
where  we  ought  to  move  forward,  in 
that  there  is  no  reason  now  to  hold 
back  in  regard  to  a  final  disposition  of 
this  matter. 

There  are  a  couple  of  statements  I 
should  like  to  make  about  Senator 
IwouYi's  remarks.  One  hit  me  between 
the  eyes.  He  said,  "I  felt  uncomfort- 
able and  embarrassed  as  I  viewed  the 
tapes." 

I  think  that  is  descriptive  of  my  feel- 
ings when  I  first  saw  them.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  would  have  been  un- 
comfortable and  embarrassed  if  I 
thought  that  Senator  Williams  was 
only  a  fool.  I  think  the  embarrassment 
and  the  uncomfortableness  that 
occurs  Is  because  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  offenses  that  occurred  on  tape  and 
what  I  saw  through  the  use  of  a  televi- 
sion screen. 

I  should  now  like  to  discuss  the 
Puccio  book  contract. 


In  his  recitation  of  alleged  Govern- 
ment misconduct  (Record,  March  4, 
1982.  page  3340),  Senator  CRAHsroif 
cites  prosecutor  Thomas  Puccio  for 
improperly  having  a  contingent  finan- 
cial Interest  in  a  yet  to  be  written  book 
about  Abscam— a  conflict  of  interest 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia suggests  was  only  revealed 
during  the  Errichetti  due  process 
hearing  after  the  Williams  trial, 
thereby  casting  serious  doubt  on  the 
fairness  of  the  trial. 

Actually,  the  Errichetti  due  process 
hearing  was  in  January  and  February 
1981,  before  the  Williams  trial  in 
April.  And  Senator  Williams'  counsel 
was  obviously  aware  of  the  alleged 
book  deal  before  trial  because  he  filed 
a  pretrial  motion  to  disqualify  Mr. 
Puccio  on  that  ground,  which  Judge 
Pratt  denied. 

This  book  contract  issue  is  a  vivid 
example  of  how  critics  of  Abscam  have 
relied  on  allegations  rather  than  evi- 
dence. The  evidence  in  the  Record 
shows  only  that  Jack  Newfield,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Puccio,  has  a  contract 
with  a  publisher  to  write  a  book  about 
Abscam  and  the  contract  allows  for 
Newfield  to  have  a  yet  to  be  named 
collaborator  on  the  book.  Newfield  and 
Puccio  both  testified  that  after  the 
Abscam  undercover  operation  was 
over,  Newfield  asked  Puccio  if  he 
would  be  interested  in  working  on 
such  a  book,  and  Puccio  responded 
that  he  could  not  even  talk  about  the 
project  while  he  was  a  prosecutor.  And 
that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  So 
much  for  this  so-called  contingent  fi- 
nancial interest. 

I  have  probably  already  given  more 
attention  to  this  issue  than  it  deserves. 
But  I  cannot  resist  commenting  on  the 
naivete  of  the  proposition  that  pros- 
ecutors of  widely  publicized  cases  are 
nonentities  without  ambition  who 
have  no  personal  interest  in  the  out- 
comes of  their  cases.  Just  look  around 
this  body  and  count  the  many  distin- 
guished former  prosecutors  among  us. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  my  col- 
leagues with  prosecutorial  back- 
groimds,  and  I  make  this  point  only  as 
another  way  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  prosecutor  is  not  on  trial  here 
and  any  discussions  he  has  about  writ- 
ing a  book  are  simply  not  relevant  to 
the  Senate's  immediate  task  of  Judg- 
ing whether  Senator  Williams'  con- 
duct was  ethically  repugnant. 

There  has  been  some  reference  to 
Mr.  Nathan's  comments.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, as  Senators  know,  highlighted  a 
statement  by  former  Justice  Depart- 
ment official  Irving  Nathan  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  Abscam,  public  offi- 
cials must  be  concerned  that  people 
with  whom  they  are  dealing  might  be 
undercover  agents  and  that  what  they 
discuss  may  be  taped  and  be  used 
against  them  in  court. 


Nathan  concludes  that  the  possibili- 
ty necessarily  has  an  inhibiting  effect 
upon  public  officials. 

These  statements  are  being  criticized 
as  constituting  a  presumption  that  the 
executive  branch  has  a  license  to  give 
morality  tests  to  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  of  course  do  not  support  any  prin- 
ciple that  the  executive  branch  should 
be  permitted  to  target  the  legislative 
branch.  That  would  certainly  be  an 
impermissible  violation  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine. 

But  neither  do  I  support  any  princi- 
ple that  if  John  Doe  citizen  gets  drawn 
into  the  net  of  an  imdercover  oper- 
ation, or  John  Doe  local  official,  he 
must  be  punished  if  he  does  not  walk 
away,  but  if  a  Senator  gets  drawn  into 
the  net  the  FBI  must  excuse  him. 
That  would  not  be  equal  Justice. 

Should  not  a  public  official  be  pre- 
pared to  live  with  what  he  says,  in 
public  or  private?  Should  not  a  public 
official  imequivocally  refuse  any  offer 
of  a  bribe,  whether  in  cash  or  in  a 
share  of  a  business,  for  the  use  of  his 
office?  Should  not  a  public  official 
walk  away  from  inducements  to  cor- 
ruptly use  his  office? 

The  bottom  line  is  U  someone  offers 
you  a  bribe,  do  not  take  it;  if  someone 
suggests  you  use  your  office  for  per- 
sonal gain,  walk  away. 

And  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  place 
much  stock  in  the  argument,  "If  they 
did  it  to  Pete  they  can  do  it  to  me." 

I  do  not  say  from  this  that  the  P^I 
in  all  of  this  Abscam  is  not  guilty  of  a 
lot  of  misconduct. 

I  think,  for  example,  what  occurred 
pertaining  to  Senator  Pressler  is  cer- 
tainly reprehensible.  They  allowed  a 
person  who  was  in  effect  a  con  man  to 
make  the  decision  to  substitute  Sena- 
tor Pressler  after  another  Member  of 
Congress,  a  House  of  Representatives 
person,  a  Representative,  a  Congress- 
man was  available  and  this  person 
made  the  decision  to  bring  Senator 
Pressler  to  the  cameras  in  the  town- 
house.  Certainly  any  time  that  you 
allow  a  decision  to  be  made  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  by 
which  a  person  at  a  lower  echelon  or  a 
con  man  makes  that  decision,  then 
there  is  something  faulty  about  that. 

Certainly  in  regard  to  the  separation 
of  powers  we  should  have  a  law,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  something  we  can 
look  into,  that  tf  a  decision  is  made  to 
target  a  Member  of  Congress  that  that 
decision  should  be  made  at  the  highest 
echelons  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

We  think  that  the  sting  operations 
are  effective  in  bringing  people  who 
have  been  committing  crimes  to  a 
stage  of  where  they  can  be  convicted, 
and  sting  operations  have  been  effec- 
tively used  by  the  FBI  and  by  police 
departments  in  various  places.  In  law 
enforcement  they  have  been  very  ef- 
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fective.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  because 
a  person  is  a  Member  of  Congress  that 
that  gives  him  immunity  from  a  sting 
operation. 

However,  certainly  the  decisions 
being  made  as  to  targeting  should  be 
made  at  the  very  top  of  the  echelon 
ladder  in  regard  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  There  are  certain  things  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  would  allow  a 
person  like  Mel  Weinberg  to  go  to  the 
extent  that  he  did  in  this  case.  In  my 
Judgment  he  went  beyond  where  he 
should  have  gone.  I  think  that  there 
are  other  instances  of  that. 

But  still  it  comes  back  down  to  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  Government  was  of  such  a 
degree  that  the  will  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams was  overborne.  He  himself  has 
testified  that  his  will  was  not  over- 
borne. He  testified  pertaining  to  that 
at  the  Ethics  Committee  hearing.  He 
testified  at  trial  that  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  coaching  exercises  that  oc- 
curred before  he  met  with  the  sheik 
on  June  28. 

So  I  think  that  we  must  look  at  this 
situation.  We  can  find  that  the  FBI 
has  done  some  vrrongful  things.  But 
did  the  wrongful  things  that  they  did 
in  effect  control  or  have  an  influence 
on  what  Senator  Williams  did?  In  my 
Judgment  he  acted  of  his  own  free  will 
and  accord  and  made  those  state- 
ments. 

I  think  that  that  is  important  to  re- 
member as  we  consider  these  matters. 

I  wish  to  go  into  one  or  two  other 
issues  and  the  time  is  about  to  run  out. 
As  I  understand  we  close  at  6  o'clock. 
There  is  the  issue  of  why  he  did  not 
accept  the  cash  bribe.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  last  week  I  mentioned  and 
brought  out  the  testimony  where 
Angelo  Errichetti,  the  Senator  who 
works  as  a  team  that  moves  mountains 
with  Senator  Williams,  stated  in 
effect  that  Alex  Feinberg  was  Senator 
Williams'  bagman. 

I  said  it  would  be  up  to  you  to  deter- 
mine what  credibility  you  wanted  to 
give  to  that  testimony  of  Angelo  Erri- 
chetti. stating  that  if  a  person  has  a 
bagman  that  he  does  not  accept  cash. 

There  is  another  issue  that  I  think  is 
revesding  in  this  regard.  It  has  not 
been  mentioned  so  far  but  is  in  the 
evidence  and  was  before  the  trial  and 
was  before  the  Jury  and  was  also 
present  at  the  Ethics  Committee  hear- 
ing. 

That  is  the  testimony  of  Sandy  Wil- 
liams. He  is  a  man  who  says  that  Sena- 
tor Harrison  A.  Williams  is  his  dear- 
est and  longest  friend,  and  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  him. 

Sandy  Williams  testified  under  im- 
munity as  a  Government  witness. 
Sandy  Wiliams  testified  pretty  well  to 
everything  that  was  brought  put  on 
tape,  showing  that  Senator  Williams 
was  Involved  in  every  degree. 

Sandy  Williams  also  brings  up  a  situ- 
ation which  is  not  on  tape,  but  he  says 


that  he  went  to  Senator  Harrison 
WiLUAMS  and  says  "They  want  to  give 
you  $20,000  in  expense  money." 

Senator  Harrison  Williams'  reply 
was  to  the  effect,  "Fine,  go  ahead  and 
accept  it,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take  it. 
You  take  it  for  me." 

Sandy  Williams  testifies  that  they 
discussed  it  and  Sandy  says,  "Can  I 
have  half  of  it?"  And  Sandy  Williams, 
the  friend  of  Senator  Williams,  testi- 
fies that  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
says  "Yes,  you  can  have  half  of  it." 

And  then  Sandy  Williams,  the  friend 
of  Senator  Harrison  Williams,  testi- 
fies: He  says:  'Senator  Williams  says, 
'My  son,  Jonathan,  in  California  needs 
an  automobile.  And  can  you  handle 
that  through  that  money?'" 

Sandy  Williams  goes  and  the  next 
instance  that  comes  up  Sandy  Wil- 
liams reports  back  to  Senator  Harri- 
son Williams.  "No.  they  won't  give  it 
to  me.  They  Insist  that  they  have  to 
give  it  to  you." 

And  Senator  Williams  says.  "No.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  It."  And  Sandy 
said  "Let's  not  take  it." 

So  we  have  an  instance  in  which 
there  obviously  was  an  attempt,  if  you 
believe  Sandy  Williams,  to  give  him 
$20,000  as  expense  money.  He  turned 
it  down.  He  did  not  want  to  soil  his 
hands  with  cash. 

I  think  that  sheds  light  on  why  the 
cash  bribe  was  declined. 

It  has  reached  the  hour  where  I 
think  the  majority  leader  would  like 
to  adjourn,  and  I  have  a  few  more  re- 
marks that  I  wiU  make  and  I  will  com- 
plete those  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama contributes  greatly  to  the  debate 
and  I  apologize  to  him  for  asking  him 
to  interrupt  his  remarks  so  that  we 
can  fulfill  the  commitment  I  made 
earlier  that  we  would  end  this  day  at 
approximately  6  o'clock. 

In  a  moment  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess  over  untU  tomorrow.  Before  I 
do  that,  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  if  it  is  still  his  intention,  as 
he  Indicated  earlier,  to  lay  down  his 
amendment  this  evening? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  wiU  offer  it 
whenever  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  or 
the  desire  of  the  Senate  leadership  to 
do  so,  with  an  effort  to  make  it  the 
pending  business. 

I  would  like  to  do  that  with  the  hope 
that  no  Senator  will  move  to  table  at 
any  premature  time  so  that  there  can 
be  opportunity  to  consider  it.  I  will  not 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  hope 
no  one  else  will  do  that,  so  that  Lf  it  is 
desirable  I  wiU  amend  it  before  we  go 
to  a  vote  on  it. 
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I  will  be  ready  to  vote  after  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  vote  after  I  make  a 
statement  on  it  tomorrow. 
Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 
Mr  President,  earlier  I  had  indicated 
that  diiring  the  midaftemoon  recess  I 
would  confer  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  Senator 
from  California,  the  minority  leader  as 
to  a  time  certain  on  the  possibility  of 
voting  on  or  in  relating  to  the  Cran- 
ston amendment. 

I  must  report  that  it  does  not  appear 
feasible  to  do  that  at  this  time,  and  I 
think  for  very  good  reasons.  No.  1, 
there  is  no  way  to  tell  when  debate 
will  be  concluded  at  this  point.  For  in- 
stance, I  do  not  luiow  now  how  many 
Senators  have  statements  they  wish  to 
make  or  questions  they  wish  to  ask: 
and.  No.  2,  it  Is  premature,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  deal  with  that  subject  until  we 
see  the  amendment,  until  it  has  been 
offered  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. So  I  will  not  attempt  to  obtain  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  at  this 
time,  but  rather  I  will  express  the 
hope  that  if  we  have  the  Cranston 
amendment  pending  tonight  or  in  the 
morning,  that  we  can  dispose  of  it  and, 
perhaps,  this  entire  matter  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  I  will  not 
now  make  any  request  nor  any  effort 
to  deal  with  It  other  than  to  express 
that  hope. 

Mr.  President,  If  Members  will  in- 
dulge me  for  just  a  minute  so  that  we 
can  get  some  idea  about  how  much 
time  will  be  required,  may  I  inquire  of 
Senators— before  I  do  that  may  I  say 
that  I  hope  early  tomorrow  we  will 
permit  members  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  to  make  their 
statements.  If  they  intend  to  make 
statements. 

But  after  the  Ethics  Committee, 
plus  whatever  response  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  or  others  may  wish  to 
make  in  that  respect,  may  I  inquire 
what  other  Senators  intend  to  make 
statements  or  to  propound  inquiries, 
questions,  to  engage  in  colloquies  on 
this  subject  just  so  we  will  have  some 
basis  for  inquiry?  On  this  side  I  see 
seven,  and  I  will  make  a  short  state- 
ment, which  will  be  eight.  On  the  mi- 
nority side 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  may  make 
a  short  statement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  appear  that 
there  are  about  7  on  the  minority  side, 
14  or  IS  Members  then  who  still 
Intend  to  participate  In  the  debate  or 
In  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
idea  whether  I  will  or  not  say  any- 
thing. I  would  like  to  reserve  my  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator's  rights 
wHl  not  be  impaired  by  this  colloquy, 
and  we  will  all  await  with  bated  breath 
his  decision.  [Laughter.] 

It  woxild  appear  then  we  are  going  to 
have  to  move  pretty  promptly  if  we 
can  finish  this,  as  I  indicated,  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday. 


I  intend  in  a  moment  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  recess  over.  There  is  already 
an  order,  is  there  not.  for  10:30  in  the 
morning? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is 
such  an  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  if  we  can  ar- 
range matters  this  way.  I  wonder  If  in- 
stead of  laying  down  the  amendment 
tonight  if  we  can  come  in  tomorrow 
and  let  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
finish  his  statement?  There  is  only  a 
brief  time  for  that,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia will  probably  propose  his 
amendment  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  suits  me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  I  see  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  his  feet  as  if  he  had  a 
question  or  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  only  going  to  voice  my  own 
opinion,  without  having  discussed  it 
with  anyone,  and  it  was  simply  this: 
That  if  we  could  understand  the  exact 
contents  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Cranston  I  personally— and  I  only 
speak  for  myself— would  be  happy  to 
give  that  amendment  an  up  or  down 
vote,  with  the  understanding  that 
once  that  amendment  is  disposed  of 
that  there  be  no  further  amendments, 
and  that  the  only  remaining  vote  will 
be  on  the  resolution  itself  up  or  down. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  minority  leader.  Indeed,  with- 
out aslclng  for  an  agreement  to  that 
effect,  I  sort  of  sense  that  that  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  heading, 
that  there  will  be  a  vote  up  or  down 
perhaps  on  the  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  may  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  if  that 
fails  then  there  will  promptly  be — or 
not  immediately— a  next  vote  on  the 
resolution  of  expulsion  only.  I  once 
again  would  not  ask  for  an  agreement 
to  that  effect  but  let  me  express  the 
hope  that  that  will  be  the  case.  < 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  echo  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  that  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  wiU  not  then  necessari- 
ly follow  immediately  thereon  but 
that  win  be  the  only  vote  that  will 
remain  in  respect  to  the  subject 
matter. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  I  think  any  Senator  on 
hearing  aU  of  this  would  have  the 
right  to  offer  an  amendment  if  he 
wants  to  do  so,  and  I  hope  that  if  I 
should  not  be  on  the  floor  at  some 
point  while  this  was  being  discussed 
that  there  would  not  be  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  my  absence  to  shut 
off  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  will  not  be,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  may  be  some 
amendments  some  may  want  to  offer, 
including  this  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  no  such  request  will  be  made 


by  me,  and  I  will  urge  other  Senators 
to  take  that  position.  I  am  not  now 
propounding  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield?  I  will  give 
the  same  assurance  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  not  do  anything 
by  way  of  proposing  anything  at  this 
time,  but  merely  voicing  my  own  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  majority  leader's  atten- 
tion for  a  moment,  it  Is  my  hope  and 
that  of  the  committee  that  with  these 
things  we  remain  as  legislatively  clean 
as  we  can,  and  that  people  do  not 
resort  to  some  kind  of  tactical  maneu- 
vering to  obscure  what  is  at  issue. 

I  have  told  Senator  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  California,  that  that  is 
what  I  hoped  would  happen  on  his 
amendment.  But  I  would  also  hope,  by 
the  same  token,  that  those  who  might 
come  in  and  offer  other  amendments 
would  keep  the  issue  clean  and  In 
front  of  us  and  not  use  amendments  as 
a  tactical  means  by  which  to  further 
this  proceeding.  So  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  one  other  in- 
quiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  inquire  of  Sena- 
tors, while  we  do  not  ordinarily  remain 
in  session  late  on  Tuesday  nights  and 
Wednesday  nights,  and  while  we  have 
special  circumstances  here,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  is  on  the  floor 
and,  of  course,  we  are  concerned  for 
his  physical  well-being.  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  here  and  others  who 
are  directly  involved.  Let  me  ask  if  it 
appeared  desirable  in  order  to  finish 
this  by  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
would  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  we  should  consider  staying  later? 
If  there  is  an  objection  to  that,  of 
course,  I  will  take  that  into  account. 
But  it  would  be  my  plan  at  this  time  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  remain  late,  mean- 
ing until  9  o'clock  or  so  on  Wednesday 
night  if  necessary  in  order  to  Improve 
the  chances  that  we  can  conclude  this 
debate  on  Thursday.  I  do  not  now  ask 
consent  for  that,  but  I  rather  plant 
that  idea  in  the  minds  of  Senators  so 
that  they  can  convey  their  sentiments 
to  me  on  tomorrow. 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  SENATOR 
RANDOLPH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  Senator  aslcs  for  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  my  very  distinguished  senior  col- 
league is  today  enjoying  his  80th 
birthday. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
this  remark  to  the  distlguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  earlier  in  the 
day.  I  believe  my  statistics  are  right. 
He  is  only  the  31st  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  serve  on  his  80th  birthday, 
and  while  he  may  be  the  31st  Senator 
to  do  so  in  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
he  is  clearly  the  youngest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
genuinely  thank  Senator  Byrd.  my 
colleague  through  all  the  years  that 
both  of  us  have  been  together  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  grateful  to  Senator 
Baker  and  to  all  Senators  for  their 
gracious  expressions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  adequately  express  the  gratitude 
and  the  affection  I  feel  for  the  Itind 
and  generous  thought  expressed  today 
by  my  colleagues. 

In  the  37  years  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege and  responsibility  to  serve  in  the 
Congress,  I  have  cherished  working 
with  capable  and  constructive  men 
and  women.  I  am  also  helped  by  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding the  helpful  pages.  There  is  a 
lasting  memory  I  treasure  from  this 
service  In  the  legislative  branch. 

It  is  a  joy  to  have  been  associated 
with  these  public  servants.  We  have 
differed  on  Issues.  I  anticipate  in  the 
future  we  shall  sometimes  hold  diver- 
gent opinions;  this  Mr.  President,  does 
not  diminish  my  love  of  the  Senate 
and  the  satisfaction  I  receive  from  our 
labors  together  in  common  purpose. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  New  Jersey. 


THE  DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENA- 
TOR CLIPPORD  P.  CASE.  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
another  matter,  after  the  happy  salute 
to  my  dear  friend,  I  ask  for  the  sad 
consideration  of  a  resolution  on  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague  and 
dear  friend,  the  Honorable  Clifford  P. 
Case.  There  is  a  resolution  at  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  considered  at  this 
time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Stevens).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  cerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,- 
UAMS),  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Hx.  Brao- 
ixrt,  proposes  a  Senate  resolution  numbered 
335: 

S.  Res.  335 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Clifford  P.  Case,  who  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
from  1955  until  1979. 


Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  conmiunlcate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit 
an  enrolled  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grieved  by  the  passing  of  Cliff  Case. 
He  was  my  colleague,  my  friend,  and  I 
will  miss  him  dearly. 

It  is  rare  when  two  people  of  differ- 
ent parties  and  backgrounds  can  share 
so  much;  yet  I  felt,  and  stUl  feel,  a 
philosophical  kinship  with  Cliff  Case. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  Con- 
gressmen ever  to  represent  the  district 
we  both  called  home.  Twenty-nine 
years  ago,  when  I  first  campaigned  for 
the  seat  he  vacated  lo  become  presi- 
dent of  the  F\md  for  the  Republic,  I 
stated  that  my  ambition  would  be  to 
serve  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey  as  well  as  he  had. 

Over  the  years,  this  respect  and  af- 
fection produced  a  solid  relationship. 
During  his  last  term  in  the  Senate. 
Cliff  and  I  labored  on  legislation 
which  was  designed  to  protect  a  vast, 
environmentally  vulnerable  area  of 
our  State— the  Pinelands.  All  through 
that  successful  effort.  Cliff  demon- 
strated the  hallmarks  of  his  career: 
the  desire  to  act,  the  willingness  to 
listen  to  all  sides  of  a  question  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  forti- 
tude to  advance  resolutely  once  a  final 
decision  had  been  made.  The  Case 
years  in  Congress  were  good  for  New 
Jersey  and  for  the  Nation. 

During  his  service  here.  Cliff  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  man  of  towering  in- 
tegrity and  honor;  he  was  a  person 
worthy  of  our  highest  esteem,  which 
he  certainly  had. 

Serving  on  both  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  Committees, 
he  exercised  responsible  judgment  and 
adept  leadership  to  bring  to  fruition 
legislation  ranging  from  transporta- 
tion and  environmental  protection  to 
measures  clarifying  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world. 

We  will  miss  his  voice— a  voice  of 
warmth,  humanity,  understanding, 
and  compassion  that  expressed  itself 
in  ways  that  always  enhanced  the 
human  condition  and  the  lives  of 
those  he  shared  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and 
friend. 

We  served  New  Jersey  together  in 
friendship  and  harmony;  his  accom- 
plishments were  great,  and  Jeanette 
and  I  have  Itnown  great  joy  and  great 
comfort  in  our  friendship  with  Cliff 
and  Ruth  Case.  We  share  the  loss  and 
sorrow  of  Ruth  Case  and  her  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  335)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  resolution,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  two  Senators  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wiluams  and  Mr.  Brad- 
ley) as  members  of  the  fimeral  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  leader  has  no  objection,  will  the 
resolution  be  left  at  the  desk  for  co- 
sponsorship  by  the  Members? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
remain  at  the  desk  for  the  remainder 
of  this  calendar  day  until  not  past  8 
o'clock  for  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  6:15  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:40  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  5118.  An  act  to  provide  water  to  the 
Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona  and  its  members, 
to  settle  Papago  Indian  water  rights  claims 
in  portions  of  the  Papago  reservations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  tuianlmous  con- 
sent, and  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs: 

H.R.  5118.  An  act  to  provide  water  to  the 
Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona  and  its  members, 
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to  settle  Pkpaco  Indian  water  rights  cUims 
In  portions  of  the  PaiMCO  reservations,  and 
for  other  mirpoaes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTUEU 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communlcationa  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

CC-2867.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Conunand.  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mltttaig.  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  military  construction  contracts  awarded 
on  other  than  a  ocnnpetitive  bid  basis  to  the 
lowest  regxwislble  bidder,  and  the  top  ten 
architeet-englneerinc  firms,  for  fiscal  year 
IMl;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

liC-3868.  A  communication  from  the  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  notification  of  a  proposed  for- 
eign military  sale  to  Thailand:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-38M.  A  communication  from  the  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  notification  of  a  proposed  for- 
eign military  sale  to  Thailand;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3870.  A  communication  from  the  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notification  of  a  proposed  for- 
eign mllitsiy  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2871.  A  communication  from  the  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  notification  of  a  proposed  for- 
eim  military  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the 
C<«unlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3872.  A  conuiunicatlon  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Director  of  the  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
Presidential  Determinations,  concerning  the 
lease  of  vessds  to  Turkey  and  Republic 
Korea  dated  Febniary  18, 1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3873.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  con- 
servation, exploration,  development,  pro- 
duction sale,  and  use  of  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves and  naval  oU  shale  reserves,  for  fiscal 
year  1083  and  fiscal  year  1B84.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2874.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  national  security  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1083  and  fiscal  year 
1084,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2875.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  civil  defense  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1083  and  1084.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2876.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Aviation  Insurance  Program  for  5  years;  to 


the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-2877.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agebcy.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  regarding  the 
progress  of  regulations  to  protect  strato- 
spheric ozone;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2878.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Elnergy.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  dated  March  1. 
1082;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-28T0.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Territorial 
and  International  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report*  of  the 
fiscal  condition  of  the  American  Samoa 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1080;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2880.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopmmt  Corporation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation 
Act  of  1072  to  authorize  appropriations  and 
further  borrowings  for  Implementation  of 
the  development  plan  for  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2881.  A  commimication  from  the 
Deputy  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Act  Implementing  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement,  1977;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2882.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the 
reports  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  January  1082; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2813.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (Administration),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records  for  the  Department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2884.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Conunisslon  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-288S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  on  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2886.  A  commimication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Manage- 
ment and  Administration  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  1081  annual  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2887.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  report  on  actions  during  cal- 
endar year  1981  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2888.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director  for 
News   of   the   Department   of  Agriculture 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  calendar 
year  1081  report  of  the  Deputment  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2880.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Programs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  1081  annual  report  of  the  Foun- 
dation on  actions  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-2800.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  orders 
suspending  deportation  of  certain  aliens 
under  section  244(aXl)  of  the  Inunigratlon 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2891.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  the  Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-2892.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  the  Upward 
Bound  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2893.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  the  Library 
Career  Training  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1640.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
the  procedures  for  interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communications  (Rept.  No.  97-319). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Charles  Edwin  Lord,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes. 

By  Mr.  PACKWCX)D,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  I  report 
favorably  two  nomination  lists  in  the 
Coast  Guard  which  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Records  of  February  3 
and  February  22. 1982,  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  reprinting  them  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DaCoNCna.  Mr.  HxruH.  Mr.  Kastkn, 
Mr.  MoKKOWSKi.  and  Mr.  STArroas): 
S.  2174.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  American   Ex-Prisoners  of 
War.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MITTZENBAUM: 
S.  2176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds  from  the  unified 
budget,  and  to  provide  for  crediting  to  the 
social  security  trust  funds  in  the  amount  of 
unnegotiated  social  security  checks;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977.  with  in- 
structions that  If  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  has  30  days  of  continu- 
ous session  to  report  or  be  discharged. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  substantiation 
of  the  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress which  are  allowed  as  a  deduction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DbCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OoLDWATD): 
S.  2177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (Public 
Law  90-537;  82  Stat.  885.  as  amended  by 
PubUc  Law  95-578:  92  SUt.  2471  and  Public 
Law  06-375;  94  SUt.  1506):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2178.  A  bill  to  prohibit  user  fees  for 
hunters  and  fishermen  on  Federal  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Hatfieu),  Mr. 
Mklcbsr,  Mr.  Rahsolph,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  MiTCHXLL,  Mr.  Proxmirz,  Mr. 
FoRS.  Mr.  Lrvm.  Mr.  Kxrrxdt,  Mr. 

DiXOH.        Mr.        MZIZElfBAlTlt.        Mr. 

iHomrE.  Mr.  Huddlestoii,  Mr.  Tson- 

OAS,  Mr.  Leaht.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Mat- 

SUHAGA.     Mr.     BuHPERS.     and     Mr. 

Phyor): 

S.  2179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Powers 

Resolution  to  require  specific  authorization 

before  the  introduction  of  any  U.S.  Armed 

Forces  into  hostilities  In  El  Salvador,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
DKCoRcnn.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Sarbahks.  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Hum- 
PRRXY,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
BiSEN,  Mr.  EAGLKTOif.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Thur- 
MoifD.  Mr.  LKvn.  ^tt.  McClure.  Mr. 

MOYHIHAM.      Mr.      MATTIIfGLY,       Mr. 

CoHEif,  Mr.  Huddlestoii.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Ramdolph,  Mr. 
HollinOs.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Lucar, 
Mr.  Cochrar,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Garm, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Exoh.  Mr.  CRAifSTOR. 
Mr.  Dureubzrger,  Mr.  Zorirsky, 
Mr.  Grasslzy,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
BusoiCK,  Mr.  Akdrzws.  Mr.  Oold- 
watkr,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Kerre- 
BY): 
S.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

July  9.   1982,  as  "National  P.O.W./M.I.A. 

Recognition  Day:"  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
8.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  fourth 
Monday  in  June  of  1982  as  "National  NCO/ 
Petty  Officer  Week;"  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
Inferred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Kerredy.    Mr.    MEi<nm.    Mr. 
Pkll.  Mr.  Bxnmicx.  Mr.  Heirz,  Mr. 
Eaglctoh,  Mr.  Psyor,  Mr.  Sassir, 
Mr.  RiBOLE,  Mr.  Weicker.  and  Mr. 
Baucus): 
S.  Res.  334.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  disapproving  the  policy 
of  the  administration  with  respect  to  rail- 
road retirement  for  fiscal  year  1083:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  Res.  335.  A  resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Clifford  P.  Case, 
formerly  the  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  New 
Jersey;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ministration  approval  to  provide  na- 
tional service  officers  who  assist  veter- 
ans in  obtaining  benefits  or  seeking 
medical  treatment  from  VA  facilities. 
It  has  worked  closely  with  the  VA  in 
identifying  unmet  needs  of  POW's  and 
in  developing  policies  and  procedures 
pertinent  to  the  unique  problems  and 
needs  of  this  group. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War  is  a 
major  patriotic  organization  that  has 
a  long  record  of  constructive  involve- 
ment on  behalf  of  that  special  group 
of  Americans  whose  unique  sacrifice 
was  the  loss  of  freedom  and  endurance 
of  the  most  brutal  and  inhumane  con- 
ditions imaginable.  By  their  service  to 
their  country  during  war  and  by  their 
continuing  services  as  described  above, 
their  members,  via  this  organization, 
have  earned  the  recognition  that  a  na- 
tional charter  from  the  U.8.  Congress 
would  bring.  Moreover,  such  a  charter 
would  provide  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully,  as  do  those  organi- 
zations already  so  chartered. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      DeConcini.      Mr. 
Hetlin,  Mr.  EUasten,  Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKi,  and  Mr.  Stattoro): 
S.  2174.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  Wan  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

AMXRICAR  EX-PRISORXRS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  grant  a  national  charter  to  the 
American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War,  Inc., 
an  organization  which  consists  of 
many  brave  Americans  who  were  pris- 
oners of  war  during  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  only  did  these  Americans  dis- 
play extreme  courage  and  sacrifice 
during  the  wars  in  which  they  fought 
and  were  imprisoned,  they  have 
chosen  to  continue  to  serve  through 
this  fine  organization. 

The  American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War 
is  the  primary  veterans  organization 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the 
93,000  ex-prisoners  of  war  who  were 
still  alive  as  of  January  1,  1982.  It  is  a 
growing,  active  organization  that  has 
earned  the  recognition  and  respect  of 
other  veterans  service  organizations.  It 
functions  in  a  comparable  manner  to 
these  organizations  by  publishing  a 
monthly  magazine,  holding  local  and 
national  meetings,  and  involving  itself 
in  public  service  to  former  POW's, 
their  relatives,  and  survivors. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
oners of  War  have  over  12,600  mem- 
bers located  in  State  and  local  chap- 
ters throughout  the  United  States. 
The   organization  has  Veterans'   Ad- 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM 
S.  2175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  remov- 
al of  the  social  security  trust  funds 
from  the  unified  budget,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  crediting  to  the  social  security 
trust  funds  in  the  amount  of  unnegoti- 
ated social  seciulty  checks;  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977,  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

RZMOVIRG  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PURDS  PROM  THE 
UHIPIEU  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  social  security 
system  from  being  misused  for  politi- 
cal purposes  and  to  improve  its  finan- 
cial soundness. 

Ptrst,  the  bill  will  prevent  this  ad- 
ministration or  any  other  from  balanc- 
ing the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  el- 
derly. It  does  this  by  removing  the 
social  security  trust  funds  from  the 
unified  budget,  thus  keeping  financial 
transactions  in  social  security  com- 
pletely separate  from  other  Govern- 
ment income  and  expenses.  Second, 
the  bill  Improves  the  financial  sound- 
ness of  the  system  by  crediting  the 
social  security  trust  funds  for  all  im- 
cashed  social  security  checks.  Present- 
ly, such  funds  remain  in  the  General 
Treasury. 

The  necessity  of  removing  social  se- 
curity from  the  unified  budget  be- 
comes apparent  when  one  considers 
the  massive  cuts  in  social  security  ben- 
efits which  were  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration last  year.  In  an  effort  to 
balance  the  budget,  the  President  pro- 
posed cuts  in  cost-of-living  Increases, 
early  retirement  benefits,  and  many 
other    social    security    entitlements. 
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Right  now,  social  security  Income  and 
expenditures  are  treated  In  the  gener- 
al budget  the  same  way  as  general  rev- 
enue income  and  expenses.  Therefore, 
a  cut  in  social  security  expenditures 
will  make  the  general  budget  appear 
to  be  closer  to  balance  than  it  in  fact 
is. 

This  is  a  very  misleading  practice  be- 
cause it  gives  the  country  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  actual  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. By  law,  social  security  funds  can 
only  be  lued  to  pay  social  security  ben- 
efits and  administrative  expenses. 
These  funds  cannot  be  transferred  to 
other  acccoimts  or  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  these  tough  economic  times, 
however,  it  is  very  tempting  for  politi- 
cians to  use  social  security  for  budget 
balancing  purposes.  E^very  doUar  cut 
from  social  security  makes  the  overall 
budget  look  better. 

This  practice  violates  the  very 
premise  upon  which  social  security  is 
based.  Social  security  Is  a  contractual 
agreement  between  working  people 
and  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment has  promised  to  provide  workers 
with  basic  economic  security  in  their 
retirement  in  return  for  regular  con- 
tributions made  from  wages  during 
their  working  years.  Unfortimately, 
the  American  public  is  losing  confi- 
dence that  their  Government  will 
honor  this  contract  because  of  the  var- 
ious budget-balancing  proposals  to  cut 
benefits.  The  removal  of  these  funds 
from  the  budget  will  preclude  the  use 
of  social  security  as  a  balancing  meas- 
ure and  will  help  restore  public  confi- 
dence that  social  seciuity  will  indeed 
provide  the  promised  economic  securi- 
ty for  contributing  workers  in  their 
later  years. 

The  second  provision  of  this  bill 
deals  with  the  problem  of  the  many 
social  security  checks  which  remain 
uncashed  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  At 
the  present  time,  the  money  to  cover 
these  outstanding  checks  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury,  but  never  re- 
credited  the  trust  funds  no  matter 
how  long  they  remain  outstanding. 
Social  security  not  only  loses  the  total 
amount  of  such  checks,  but  also  the 
interest  that  could  be  earned  on  this 
amoimt.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  trust  funds  could  lose  over  $100 
million  in  the  next  4  years  if  this  prac- 
tice continues.  Therefore,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that,  after  a  period  of  1  yesu-,  the 
amount  of  the  imcashed  check  is  re- 
credited  to  the  appropriate  trust  fund. 

This  accounting  change  is  a  small, 
but  helpful  step  in  restoring  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  social  security 
system.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  sub- 
stantiation of  the  living  expenses  of 
Members  of  Congress  which  are  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


TAX  TBEATMENT  OP  MEMBER'S  SALARIES 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  considerable  confusion 
about  the  changes  Congress  made  last 
year  in  the  tax  treatment  of  business 
tax  deduction  claimed  by  Members  of 
Congress.  One  reason  for  the  confu- 
sion is  that  the  changes  were  hastily 
made,  and  without  careful  thought. 

Since  the  details  of  the  legislation 
and  regulations  are  somewhat  compli- 
cated, let  me  first  state  clearly  the 
main  issue— should  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives be  taxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  taxpayers.  That  is 
the  basic  question.  In  my  opinion, 
they  should  be  so  taxed;  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  other  taxpayers, 
no  better,  no  worse. 

Now  here  is  what  happened: 

Since  1952,  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  limited  as  to  the  amount  of 
business  expenses  which  they  may 
deduct.  No  matter  what  expenses  they 
incurred,  no  more  than  $3,000  could  be 
deducted.  Since  no  other  taxpayer  is 
limited  in  this  way,  I  voted  to  elimi- 
nate this  provision  of  the  law  •  •  •  in 
effect,  to  permit  legislators  to  deduct 
expenses  in  any  reasonable  amount 
using  the  same  tests  of  reasonability 
that  apply  to  other  taxpayers. 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  second  amend- 
ment was  suggested.  It  seemed  reason- 
able and  I  therefore  supported  it.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  has  not 
worked  out  well.  The  amendment  gave 
the  Treasury  Department  authority  to 
set  guidelines  for  deductions  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  do  not  itemize 
their  deductions  for  business  expenses. 
Treasury  set  a  rule  of  thumb  of  $50 
per  day  or,  for  those  Members  who  do 
not  take  Interest  deductions,  $75  per 
day.  Although  this  is  not  as  outra- 
geous as  some  contend,  it  does  seem 
excessive.  So  unless  the  Department 
lowers  this  guideline  to  a  more  reason- 
able amount,  I  will  support  legislation 
to  do  so  by  statute  or  to  revoke  the 
Department's  authority  altogether. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  repeal  both  the  law  and 
regulations  permitting  Members  of 
Congress  to  claim  business  tax  deduc- 
tions without  substantiating  them. 
The  effect  of  this  legislation,  once  en- 
acted, will  place  Members  of  Congress 
on  equal  footing  with  other  American 
business  men  and  women.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldwatzs): 
S.  2177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
(Public  Law  90-537;  82  Stot.  885.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  95-578;  92 
Stat.  2471  and  Public  Law  96-375;  94 
Stat.  1505);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

FLUCTDATIOlfS  IN  COSTS  FOR  DISTRIBUTIOR  AND 
DRAINAGE  rACILITIES  FOR  NON-INDIAN  LANDS 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation,  to- 


gether with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  which 
will  allow  the  inclusion  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  in  costs  for  the  construc- 
tion of  distribution  and  drainage  facili- 
ties for  non-Indian  lands  as  is  already 
authorized  for  the  basic  funding  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  under  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  Act,  Public  Law  90- 
537. 

Section  309  of  the  1968  authorizing 
act  provides  for  indexing  of  certain 
costs  to  reflect  fluctuations  in  con- 
struction costs.  Inadvertently,  the  au- 
thorizing language  for  the  distribution 
systems  failed  to  repeat  the  indexing 
clause.  The  bill  we  are  Introducing  will 
correct  that  inconsistency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2177 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  90-537  (82  Stat.  885)  as  amended  U  fur- 
ther amended  to  provide  for  cost  Indexing 
as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs. 

Section  309(b),  first  sentence,  is  amended 
to  read:  There  Is  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  construction  of 
distribution  and  drainage  facilities  for  non- 
Indian  lands  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordi- 
nary flucuations  in  construction  costs  as  in- 
dicated by  engineering  and  cost  indices  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  in- 
volved therein  from  the  date  of  the  Colora- 
do River  Basin  Project  Act.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2178.  A  bin  to  prohibit  user  fees 
for  himters  and  fishermen  on  Federal 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

USER  FEES  FOR  HUNTERS  AMD  FISRXRMIN 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  legislation 
presented  to  Congress  on  February  21, 
1982,  proposed  a  drastic  and  ridiculous 
change  in  public  land  policy. 

Under  the  proposal,  fishermen 
across  the  country  would  be  required 
to  pack  a  Federal  license  in  addition  to 
their  pole,  fly  box  and  creel  before 
using  public  lands  and  waters.  Even 
more,  the  legislation  would  allow  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior.  Agricul- 
ture, and  Army  to  slap  user  fees  on 
himters  and  family  hikers. 

Certainly  this  administration  has 
sent  home  the  message  that  there  will 
be  no  free  lunches.  This  proposal, 
however,  totally  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  milllona  of  Americans  who  ask 
only  for  the  privilege  to  hunt,  fish, 
and  enjoy  our  public  lands  are  taxpay- 
ers. Surely  that  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

As  my  colleagues  undoubtedly  know. 
Secretary  Watt  withdrew  this  proposal 
5  days  after  its  introduction.  He  la- 
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beled  it  "poorly  drafted  and  subject  to 
misinterpretation." 

The  legislation  Is  pworly  drafted.  But 
I  believe  that  the  interpretation  is 
clear  and  the  rejection  of  the  policy  it 
would  establish  should  be  even  more 
clear.  Efficient  management  of  our 
Federal  lands  is  one  thing.  A  policy 
which  is  so  parsimonious  that  it  would 
deny  weekend  sportsmen  access  to  our 
forests,  rangelands,  and  streams  is 
quite  another. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  this 
matter  must  be  made  crystal  clear.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  expressly  pro- 
hibit the  imposition  of  user  fees  on 
hunters  and  fishermen  for  access  to 
Federal  lands  or  waters.  I  believe  this 
measure  is  straightforward,  necessary, 
and  deserving  of  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2178 

Be  it  enacted  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  agency,  department,  board,  or  com- 
mission of  the  United  States  shall  charge 
any  fee  for  any  use  of  Federal  lands  or 
waters  under  their  Jurisdiction  related  to 
recreational  activities  associated  with  the 
pursuit  of  or  taking  of  fish  and  wildlife." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2179 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "War 
Powers  Resolution  Amendments  of  1982". 

<b)  The  War  Powers  Resolution  (Public 
Law  93-148)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  9  and  10  as 
sections  10  and  11,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  8  the  follow- 
ing: 

"PROHIBITION  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
UNITED  STATES  ARMED  FORCES  INTO  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provison  of  this  Joint  resolution.  United 
States  Armed  Forces  shall  not  be  Introduced 
into  El  Salvador  for  combat  unless— 

"(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  war  or  en- 
acted specific  authorization  for  such  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces;  or 

"(2)  such  Introduction  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  is  necessary— 

"(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostOe  attack  upon  the  United  States:  or 

"(B)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to,  and  to  provide  essential  and  Immediate 
evacuation  of,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  If  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  introduced  into  El  Salvador  pursuant  to 
grounds  set  forth  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(2),  the  President  shall  describe 
such  grounds  In  the  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 4(a).". 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Prozmire,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Levik,  Mr.  Kehwedy.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 

INOUYE.    Mr.    HXTDDLESTON.    Mr. 

TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  DooD, 

Mr.  Matsdnaqa.  Mr.  Bumpers. 

and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  2179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  war 
powers  resolution  to  require  specific 
authorization  before  the  introduction 
of  any  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostil- 
ities in  El  Salvador,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1S83 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  the  bill  I  an- 
nounced earlier  today  I  would  intro- 
duce with  the  following  cosponsors: 
Mr.  F»ELL,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Mitcjh- 
ELL.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  TsoNGAS,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Matsttnaga.  Mr.  Bumpers, 
and  Mr.  F*ryor,  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Thxtrmond,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Mattinoly.  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Spector, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Long. 
Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,     Mr.     ZORINSKY, 

Mr.   Orassley,   Mr.   D'Amato, 
Mr.    Burdick,    Mr.    Andrews, 
Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr.    Hatch, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   July    9,    1982,    as    "National 
P.O.W.-M.I.A.   Recognition   Day";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hayakawa  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  commencing  with  the 
fourth  Monday  in  June  of  1982  as  "Na- 
tional NCO/Petty  Officer";  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  NCO/PETTY  OFFICER  WEEK 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 


tion that  will  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning June  28,  1982,  as  "National 
Noncommissioned  Officer  and  Petty 
Officer  Week." 

Never  in  more  than  200  years  of  UJ5. 
history  has  the  imi>ortant  role  of  our 
Nation's  noncommissioned  officers 
(NCO)  and  petty  officers  been  more 
dramatically  acclaimed  than  in  recent 
time.  About  2  years  ago,  Adm.  Thomas 
B.  Hayward,  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, cited  the  value  of  the  Navy 
petty  officers  when  he  publicly  an- 
nounced that  the  U.S.  Navy  could  not 
get  its  ships  to  sea  because  of  a  signifi- 
cant shortage  of  experienced  and 
qualified  petty  officers. 

Mr.  President,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  report- 
ed a  "hollow  Army"  when  our  U.S. 
combat  divisions  moved  into  "not 
ready"  status  because  of  the  shortage 
of  experienced  and  qualified  noncom- 
missioned officers. 

The  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force 
also  were  caught  short  in  their  enlist- 
ed career  forces.  Many  junior  enlisted 
personnel  were  assigned  to  noncom- 
missioned officer  billets  without  the 
experience  required  to  properly  lead 
and  train  their  subordinates.  As  re- 
ported in  a  1981  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner article  by  Arnold  Abrams: 

Such  shortages  of  noncommissioned  of- 
fices and  petty  officers  figure  significantly 
in  our  Nation's  low  state  of  military  pre- 
paredness, which  finds  most  stateside  Army 
units  unready  for  combat.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  naval  vessels  unable  to  sail  and  key 
air  squadrons  grounded. 

Mr.  President,  the  exodus  of  career 
enlisted  noncommissioned  officers  and 
petty  officers  can  be  traced  to  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  Decisionmakers,  as 
well  as  Defense  officials  and  the  press, 
paid  more  attention  to  recruiting  and 
not  enough  to  retention.  The  empha- 
sis was  on  meeting  recruiting  goals. 
Combat-trained  and  experienced  non- 
commissioned officers  and  petty  offi- 
cers were  removed  from  their  special- 
ties and  assigned  to  recruiting  and 
basic  training.  Their  normal  peacetime 
activities  were  nearly  doubled,  yet  past 
administrations  continued  to  termi- 
nate or  threaten  their  very  existence 
as  wage  earners  and  heads  of  families. 
Many  left  their  careers  to  seek  better 
treatment  in  the  civilian  market. 

Those  who  stayed  are  symbolic  of 
the  proud  tradition  and  loyalty  our 
noncommissioned  officers  and  petty 
officers  have  always  had  in  sharlrig  a 
heavy  burden  of  our  Nation's  defense. 
They  hold  high  the  significance  of 
their  corps  as  leaders  and  trainers. 
Their  code  has  been  one  of  honor  epit- 
omized in  the  long  list  of  noncommis- 
sioned officer  and  petty  officer  recipi- 
ents of  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  other 
decorations  of  personal  valor. 

Mr.  President,  these  officers  have  ac- 
cepted their  missions,  used  their  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  to  train  millions 
of  service   men   and   women,   accom- 
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pllshed  their  tasks  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  and  provided  for  the  well- 
being  of  their  troops.  They  have  done 
all  this  and  continue  to  do  so  under 
trying  conditions  and  during  unsettled 
times.  They  have  done  this  despite  the 
fact  that  this  Nation  has  never  guar- 
anteed their  tenure  beyond  a  period  of 
enlistment  far  short  of  a  career  pat- 
tern, or  offered  them  1  penny  in  sever- 
ance pay  if  they  carmot,  or  do  not, 
remain  in  the  military  service  imtil 
reaching  retirement  eligibility. 

In  the  past  2  years.  Congress  has 
done  much  to  recognize  the  career  en- 
listed force.  In  1980,  it  provided  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances. Last  year  it  passed  legislation 
alleviating  the  pay  compression  that 
has  held  career  military  wages  near 
poverty  levels  and,  again,  provided  in- 
creases in  other  allowances.  This  year, 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  livelihood. 

Meanwhile,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
further  recognize  the  contributions  of 
our  Nation's  noncommissioned  officers 
and  petty  officers  by  passing  this  reso- 
lution to  name  the  week  beginning 
with  the  fourth  Monday  in  June  1982, 
as  "National  Noncommissioned  Officer 
and  Petty  Officer  Week."  By  doing  so, 
we  will  foster  greater  public  respect 
for  the  noncommissioned  officers  and 
petty  officers  and  a  wider  public  ap- 
preciation for  their  major  role  in  our 
defense  posture.  We  must  retain  these 
dedicated  men  and  women  whom  we 
need  to  man  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  28,  1982,  as 
"National  Noncommissioned  Officer 
and  Petty  Officer  Week"  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rks.  161 

Whereas  the  noncommiuioned  officers 
and  petty  officers  of  the  Army,  Air  Force. 
and  Maxine  Corps  and  the  petty  officers  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard  have  been 
regarded  as  the  "backbone"  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  than  200 
years; 

Whereas  noncommissioned  officers  and 
petty  officers  continue  to  be  the  recruiters, 
trainers,  and  noncommissioned  leaders  of 
the  men  and  women  who  Join  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  noncommissioned  officers' 
and  petty  officers'  spirit  and  devotion  to 
duty  Is  epitomized  in  the  long  list  of  recipi- 
ents of  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  other  deco- 
rations of  personal  valor; 

Whereas  noncommissioned  officers  and 
petty  officers  have  made  great  sacrifices 
during  their  service  to  this  Nation; 

Whereas  the  recent  shortage  of  such  offi- 
cers serving  on  active  duty  has  highlighted 
their  value  to  the  Nation  and  its  military 
forces; 

Whereas  the  Non  Commissioned  Officers 
Association  (NCOA),  with  a  representative 
membership  of  active,  retired,  reserve,  na- 
tional guard,  and  former  noncommissioned 


officers  and  petty  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Air  Force,  and  Coast 
Guard,  will  hold  Its  twenty-first  internation- 
al convention  in  the  final  week  of  June 
1982;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  recog- 
nize the  significant  contributions  made  by 
all  noncommissioned  officers  and  petty  offi- 
cers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  the  freedom  and  defense  of  this 
Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  com- 
mencing with  the  fourth  Monday  in  June 
1982  is  designated  as  "National  NCO/Petty 
Officer  Week",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
caUlng  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Interested  groups  and  organizations  to 
set  aside  that  week  to  honor  past  and 
present  noncommissioned  officers  and  petty 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  an  appropriate  marmer. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  26B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
and  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla 
(Mr.  HJEiNZ)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  265,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  establish 
procedures  for  setting  targets  and  ceil- 
ings, in  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, for  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
under  Federal  credit  programs. 

S.  312 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
was  Eulded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  312,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  and  Timofei 
Chmykhalov,  and  for  Lllia,  Peter, 
Liubov,  Lldia,  and  Augustina  Vashch- 
enko. 

S.  398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasteh)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  398.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  and  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Standards  Act  to  permit  certain 
employees  to  work  a  10-hour  day  in 
the  case  of  a  4-day  workweek,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1030,  a 
bill  to  protect  firearms  owners  consti- 
tutional rights,  civil  liberties,  and 
rights  to  privacy. 

S.  1ST3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1573,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  with 
respect  to  Lake  Oswego,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1782 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxtddle- 
STON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1782,  a  bin  to  amend  section  305  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  pertaining  to  con- 


tract progress  payments  made  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  re- 
talnage  in  certain  instances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  181» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1819,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of 
crude  oil  purchasing  cooperatives. 

S.  1861 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1861,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  cer- 
tain requirements  regarding  withhold- 
ing and  r^iorting  at  the  source  and  to 
correct  Inequities  regarding  carryover 
of  losses. 

'  S.  1947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schhitt)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1947,  a  bill  to  improve 
Small  Business  Access  to  Federal  Pro- 
curement Information. 

S.  1988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur 
DICK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1968,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  with  respect  to 
certain  Joint  ventures  which  promote 
the  international  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  businesses. 

S.  1984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1984,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  protect  the 
legislative  and  regulatory  authority  of 
the  State  legislatures,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2078 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Durenberger),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BATTM),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Cochran),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2078,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  production  of 
lethal  binary  chemical  munitions. 

S.  2086 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mt.  Pell)  were  added  as  co- 
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sponsors  of  S.  2086,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  certain  procedures  to  ac- 
company reviews  of  continuing  eligi- 
bility for  disability  insurance  benefits. 

S.  3094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  ScHnrrr)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2094,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
insure  reciprocal  trade  opportunities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2107,  a  bill  to  extend  from  May  1982 
to  October  1982  the  month  before 
which  children  not  otherwise  entitled 
to  child's  Insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by 
section  2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  must  attend 
postsecondary  schools  in  order  to  qual- 
ify under  subsection  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion for  entitlement  to  such  benefits, 
to  extend  from  August  1985  to  August 
1986  the  month  before  which  any  such 
entitlement  terminates,  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  notify  all  individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  childs  benefits  ujider 
title  II  of  the  Social  Secxirity  Act  for 
the  month  in  which  this  act  is  enacted 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  eligibility 
for,  and  the  amount  of,  such  benefits 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S.  3138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
iCENici),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2128,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
availability  and  use  of  handgun  bullets 
that  are  capable  of  penetrating  certain 
body  armor. 

S.  3160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2150,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  that  the  amoimt  of 
any  unnegotiated  social  security  check 
shall  be  returned  to  the  trust  fimd 
from  which  the  check  was  Issued. 

SXRATX  JOINT  RZSOLUTIOR  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt).  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148,  a  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  18,  1982  as  "National  Agricul- 
ture Day." 


SKHATK  JOINT  RKSOLUTIOH  149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 149,  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  6,  1982,  through 
June  12,  1982,  as  "National  ChUd 
Abuse  Prevention  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  334-RESO- 
LUnON  RELATING  TO  THE 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 

BOARD 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Eacle- 
TON,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr.  Baucus) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
S.  Res.  334 

Whereas  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1983  contains  a  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  railroad  retirement 
board; 

Whereas  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1983  contains  a  pro- 
posal to  shift  tier  one  benefit  payments  to 
railroad  retirees  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  convert  tier  two  benefit 
payments  to  railroad  retirees  to  a  privately 
negotiated  system; 

Whereas  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1983  contairu  a  pro- 
posal for  reducing  dual  benefit  payments  to 
railroad  retirees;  and 

Whereas  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1983  contains  a  pro- 
posal to  disband  the  railroad  retirement 
field  service  system:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  changes  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  proposed  in  the  budget  of 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1983  described 
In  the  preamble  should  not  be  implemented. 
opposition  TO  abolishino  thi  railroad 

RZTIRZiaDfT  BOARS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  submitting  today  along  with  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  Melcher,  Pell,  Bur- 
dick,  HxiNZ,  Eagleton,  Sasser,  Riegle, 
Pryor,  Weicker,  and  Baucus,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  abolish  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  shift  tier 
I  benefit  payments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  convert  tier  2  ben- 
efit payments  to  a  privately  negotiated 
system,  and  reduce  the  dual  benefit 
payment. 

The  administration's  proposal,  alleg- 
edly aimed  at  defederalizing  the  rail- 
road retirement  system,  has  sent  a 
Shockwave  across  the  country.  It  has 
created  anxiety  for  the  million  current 
retirees  and  has  greatly  distressed  rail- 
road workers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Railroad  workers  and  retirees  have 
good  reason  for  concern.  The  adminis- 
tration's plan,  Mr.  President,  is  ill  con- 
ceived, unfair,  and  totally  unwarrant- 
ed. 


The  railroad  retirement  system's  sit- 
uation has  been  carefully  built 
through  the  longtime  Interaction  of 
three  parties:  Government,  railroad 
management,  and  railroad  labor.  The 
administration's  proposal  woDld  un- 
ravel the  consensus  that  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  system.  And  what  do  we 
gain? 

Will  the  recipients  of  tier  I  benefits 
gain  by  having  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration mxLke  their  payments? 

No,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion is  already  overworked  and  it 
would  only  further  burden  SSA  by 
adding  another  million  recipients. 

Will  the  Federal  Government  save 
money  by  abolishing  the  RR  Board? 

No.  The  administrative  costs  of  the 
Board  are  paid  entirely  by  the  rail  in- 
dustry and  its  work  force,  with  the 
Federal  budget  serving  as  a  pass- 
through  vehicle. 

Will  the  conversion  of  the  tier  2  ben- 
efit payments  to  a  privately  negotiated 
system  serve  the  industry? 

No.  Shifting  tier  2  benefits  to  private 
pensions  would  severely  strain  its  actu- 
arial soundness  by  atomizing  a  single 
plan  among  20  unions  and  50-60  rail- 
roads. 

Will  disbanding  the  field  service 
system  help  recipients  receive  quicker 
dispositions  of  inquiries? 

No.  It  will  result  in  the  beneficiaries, 
many  of  whom  are  widows  and  chil- 
dren, having  less  available  to  them  in 
the  way  of  information  and  assistance. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  whose  in- 
terests are  served  by  reducing  dual 
benefit  payments? 

Certainly  not  the  recipients  who 
have  watched  their  checks  go  up  and 
down  depending  on  the  whim  of  the 
administration.  It  is  not  fair  that 
these  individuals,  who  were  guaran- 
teed a  rightful  benefit,  should  face  a 
cut  in  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  a  balanced  budget  reducing 
waste,  and  eliminating  unnecessary 
Federal  regulation.  However,  the  ad- 
minstration's  proposal  does  not  fit  any 
of  these  criteria- 
Last  year,  the  Congress  acted  to 
tighten  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system.  I  believe 
we  did  a  good  Job  in  accomplishing 
Just  that.  Now,  after  enacting  those 
changes,  we  are  faced  with  a  radical 
proposal  to  basically  eliminate  the 
system.  I  believe  it  is  ill  timed  and 
without  merit.  I  urge  my  colleagures 
to  Join  with  me  to  send  a  clear  signal 
to  the  1  million  recipients,  that  their 
plight  will  not  be  forgotten  and  that 
they  have  a  voice  in  Congress.* 
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DEATH  OF  HON.  CLIFFORD  P. 
CASE,  FORMERLY  A  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Gahn.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hayakawa, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
McClttre,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Metz- 
cnbaxtm,  Mr.  Moywihan,  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  2<orinsky)  .submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 

S.  Rks.  335 

Reaolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Clifford  P.  Case,  who  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
from  195S  until  1979. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  attend  the  fiuieral  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit 
an  enrolled  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today.  It  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COlCMriTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  "The  State  of  Amer- 
ican Agriculture,"  on  Monday,  March 
8,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  6202  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  Honorable  John 
R.  Block.  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
The  Honorable  Henry  Bellmen;  Mr. 
Robert  P.  White,  chairman.  Van  Dale, 
Inc.;  and  Mr.  Carl  T.  Frederickson, 
Senior  Deputy  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  are  scheduled  to  testi- 
fy. 

For  further  information  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Conmiit- 
tee  on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  "User  Fees,"  on  Wednesday,  March 
10,  at  10  a.m.  in  6202  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  Honorable  Alice 
Rivlin.  Director,  Congressional  Budget 
Office;  Dr.  Lester  Lave,  the  Brookings 
Institution;  and  Charles  Swinbum, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
and  International  Affairs,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  testify. 

For  further  information  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  "The  State  of  American  Housing." 
on  Thursday.  March  11.  at  2  p.m..  in 
6202  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Mr.  Jay  Janis,  president,   California 


Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association; 
the  Honorable  Samuel  Pierce,  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Dr.  Jack  Carlson,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  economist,  Nation- 
al Association  of  Realtors:  and  Dr. 
Mark  J.  Riedy,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  are  scheduled  to  testify. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  "Federalism  and  State-Local  Prob- 
lems," on  Friday,  March  12,  at  10  a.m., 
in  6202  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Scheduled  to  appear  in  the  first 
panel  are  the  Honorable  Richard  A. 
Snelling,  Governor,  State  of  Vermont; 
the  Honorable  Scott  M.  Matheson, 
Governor,  State  of  Utah;  and  the  Hon- 
orable S.  Curtis  Kiser,  minority  leader, 
house  of  representatives.  State  of 
Florida.  Scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
second  panel  are  the  Honorable 
Joseph  P.  Riley,  Jr..  of  South  Caroli- 
na; the  Honorable  Tom  Moody,  mayor, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  and  the  Honorable 
Alfred  DelbeUo,  county  executive, 
Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

COmf  ITTEE  ON  SICALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  that  the  hear- 
ing to  consider  the  nomination  of 
James  C.  Sanders  for  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
scheduled  for  March  9.  1982,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  room  424  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building  has  been 
changed  to  10  a.m.  instead  of  9:30  a.m. 
suBooiofirrcE  on  energy  research  and 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  Euinounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  These  oversight 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  as  fol- 
lows. Monday,  March  15  at  2  p.m. 
(fossil  energy;  conservation  and  renew- 
able energy);  Wednesday,  March  17  at 
2  p.m.  (nuclear  energy  (other  than 
breeder  reactor  programs));  and 
Friday,  March  19  at  9:30  a.m.  (energy 
research,  inertial  confinement  fusion, 
nuclear  materials  security  and  safe- 
guards, environmental  protection).  All 
hearings  will  be  held  In  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  sutnnit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development,  room  3104, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Buildhig.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20510. 


For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Paul  Gilman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-7077. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  MONETARY  STANDARD-A 
BASIC  PART  OF  "REAGANOM- 
ICS" 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  on- 
going debate  on  the  budget— spending 
cuts  and  possible  tax  increases— has 
centered  on  the  deficit.  The  question 
has  been  put.  "Should  we  cut  spending 
or  raise  taxes— or  both?" 

Some  economists  point  out  that  the 
deficit  must  be  viewed  as  a  result  of  a 
recession  and  the  result  of  Inflation. 
Today's  debate.  In  sum.  centers  around 
which  fiscal  solution  should  be  used, 
when  actually  this  is  a  problem  need- 
ing a  monetary  solution. 

Mr.  President.  Alan  Reynolds  cut 
through  a  lot  of  political  and  economic 
fog  in  a  recent  article  entitled.  "The 
Matter  with  Reaganomics."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  issue  of  the 
"American  Spectator." 

I  recommend  Mr.  Reynolds'  analysis 
to  anyone  seriously  concerned  about 
first,  ending  the  recession;  second,  low 
ering  Interest  rates;  third,  stopping  In- 
flation; fourth,  lowering  unemploy- 
ment rates;  and.  fifth,  balancing  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  American  Spectator,  March 

1982] 

The  Matter  WrrR  Reaganomics 

(By  Alan  Reynolds) 

Those  who  would  blame  our  economic 
problems  on  last  year's  policy  changes  face 
a  difficult  task.  They  must  somehow  argue 
that  the  prospect  of  future  tax  cuts  caused 
a  recession,  or  that  people  would  have 
gladly  financed  more  long-term  loans  at 
lower  interest  rates  had  they  been  assured 
the  Fed  would  keep  printing  lots  of  money. 

Since  nobodx  really  believes  that  tax  cuts 
cause  recession  or  that  loose  money  is  good 
for  bond  and  mortgage  markets,  there  has 
been  no  criticism  of  the  Reagan  fiscal  pro- 
gram that  can  be  taken  seriously,  nor  any 
serious  alternatives  offered  on  the  tax  and 
budgetary  side. 

The  problem  is  not  in  anything  the 
Reagan  Administration  did,  but  in  some- 
thing it  did  not  do.  Markets  were  initially 
euphoric  because  they  also  expected  a  new 
policy  to  end  Inflation.  What  they  got  was 
not  a  bit  different  from  Jimmy  Carter's 
policy:  Inflation  is  something  you  constant- 
ly "fight"  by  narrowing  the  budget  deficit. 
Nobody  ever  expects  to  win  this  fight,  of 
course;  nor  should  he  with  such  meaningless 
tools  and  objectives. 

A  supply-sider,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  is 
anyt>ody  who  thinks  "deficits  don't  matter." 
Since  nobody  in  his  right  mind  thinks  defi- 
cits don't  matter,  this  implies  that  supply- 
siders  are  mentally  deficient. 

I  am  quite  concerned  about  the  govern- 
ment's budget  strains,  but  I  am  also  con- 
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cemed  about  the  similar  financial  problems 
of  American  households  and  enterprises.  We 
might  be  able  temporarily  to  improve  the 
government's  cash  flow  at  the  expense  of 
the  private  sector,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  would  help;  The  government  could  then 
borrow  less;  the  rest  of  us  would  have  to 
borrow  more— even  to  pay  our  taxes.  We 
tried  to  tax  our  way  out  of  a  monetary  crisis 
after  we  forced  England  off  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  1931.  We  tried  a  tax  surcharge  to  fix 
our  next  defiance  of  the  gold  standard  in 
1968.  It  doesn't  work.  Poland  is  now  propos- 
ing more  taxes  to  solve  its  own  monetary 
collapse.  That  won't  work,  either. 

Many  seemingly  separate  problems— from 
the  U.S.  budget  deficit  to  the  Polish  debt 
crisis — are  actually  symptoms  of  a  single 
problem:  Long-term  credit  is  too  scarce  and 
too  expensive.  The  government  is  groaning 
under  a  $100  billion  annual  Interest  expense 
for  the  same  reason  that  corporations  are 
dangerously  dependent  on  short-term  loans 
and  young  households  are  stuck  with  oner- 
ous three-year  mortgages.  As  Maury  Harris 
of  Paine  Webber  put  it,  "high  federal  defi- 
cits primarily  reflect  the  impact  of  Ped-re- 
lated  high  interest  rates  both  on  depressing 
economic  activity  and  tax  collections  and 
raising  government  interest  costs."  Federal 
deficits  are  a  consequence  of  the  global 
monetary  crisis,  not  the  cause.  If  Interest 
rates  were  anything  close  to  normal,  the 
budget  would  be  In  surplus.  Wall  Street 
bond  traders  know  that,  though  a  few  noto- 
riously partisan  economists  claim  ignorance. 

According  to  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salomon 
Brothers,  there  is  supposedly  a  "clash"  be- 
tween tax-rate  cuts  to  expand  real  GNP  and 
a  monetary  policy  to  slow  the  growth  of 
nominal  ONP  or  Inflation.  This  assumes 
either  that  inflation  Is  good  for  growth,  or 
that  an  increase  in  the  money  supply  could 
lower  long-term  interest  rates.  If  true,  bond 
yields  would  have  been  much  lower  in  the 
seventies,  when  money  was  abundant,  than 
in  the  sixties.  Interest  rates,  on  this  theory, 
should  also  be  lower  in  Argentina  than  in 
Switjserland.  The  Fed  can  expand  the  nomi- 
nal quantity  of  money,  but  cannot  thereby 
increase  the  real  value  of  the  money  stock, 
much  less  the  attractiveness  of  investing  in 
claims  on  future  dollars  (bonds).  Plenty  of 
new  money  does  not  mean  plenty  of  long- 
term  credit:  it  usually  means  the  opposite. 

The  Kaufman-Stockman  theory  is  that 
the  volume  of  borrowing  determines  its 
price.  With  government  and  business  both 
borrowing  more,  interest  rates  must  go  up. 
That  sounds  plausible,  but  so  does  the  exact 
converse:  If  interest  rates  go  up,  there  will 
be  fewer  dollars  borrowed.  Neither  state- 
ment is  enlightening.  The  interest  rate  at 
which  borrowers  and  lenders  strike  a  deal 
does  not  depend  on  how  much  money 
changes  hands.  In  fact,  the  volume  of  credit 
has  been  generally  weak  since  1979. 

In  its  original  form,  the  Reagan  policy  was 
to  lean  primarily  on  reducing  marginal  tax 
rates  to  improve  real  growth,  and  to  con- 
struct a  long-term  monetary  policy  to  end 
Inflation.  Additional  support  was  to  come 
from  slowing  the  growth  of  federal  spend- 
ing, and  making  regulations  less  capricious 
and  len  costly.  Dave  Stockman,  however, 
soon  elevated  a  balanced  budget  as  the  sole 
objective,  neglecting  important  deregulation 
(e.g.,  natural  gas)  and  totally  Ignoring  any 
long-term  monetary  reform. 

Stockman  and  the  mass  media  adopted  an 
extreme  Keynesian  theory,  wrongly  blamed 
on  Wall  Street,  that  the  collapse  of  bond 
and  mortgage  markets  was  entirely  due  to 
the   budget   deficit.   Inflation   either   had 
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nothing  to  do  with  money,  or  else  monetary 
policy  was  the  helpless  victim  of  federal  bor- 
rowing. Yet  we  have  had  much  larger  defi- 
cits before,  relative  to  the  size  of  the  econo- 
my, and  long-term  interest  rates  were  never 
even  half  of  what  they  are  today.  President 
Carter  brought  Treasury  borrowlx^g  down 
from  a  $99  billion  annual  rate  at  the  stari  of 
the  1975  recovery  to  a  negligible  $8  billion 
by  the  second  quarter  of  1979.  Inflation  and 
interests  rates  did  not  go  down,  they  went 
up.  The  deficit  has  risen  since  then,  but  con- 
ventional measures  of  money  have  slowed 
down.  Inflation  also  looks  better  by  some 
measures,  though  it  is  scary  when  officials 
seem  pleased  by  an  8.4  percent  ONP  defla- 
tor In  the  fourth  quarter  (the  1980  average 
of  9  percent  was  the  worst  since  1975). 

There  are  many  possible  ways  of  testing 
the  theory  that  inflation  and/or  interest 
rates  rise  and  fall  with  larger  or  smaller 
budget  deficits.  I  have  looked  at  federal 
budget  and  off-budget  deficits  as  a  share  of 
ONP,  related  Treasury  borrowing  to  Federal 
Reserve  purchases  of  securities,  and  com- 
pared deficits  with  inflation  and  interest 
rates  in  a  dozen  countries.  In  each  case,  no 
link  was  found  between  deficits  and  infla- 
tion (or  interest  rates).  In  each  case,  adher- 
ents to  the  fiscal  theory  proposed  yet  an- 
other test.  So,  I  added  state  and  local  budg- 
ets, or  federally  guaranteed  and  sponsored 
loans,  or  private  borrowing.  I  also  compared 
each  of  these  series  with  the  volume  of  sav- 
ings or  total  borrowing.  I  looked  into  U.S. 
and  foreign  history.  Still,  there  is  no  visible 
link  between  government  borrowing  and  in- 
terests rates  or  Inflation.  When  Bill  Nls- 
kanen  of  the  CKA  recently  confirmed  this 
sort  of  evidence,  he  was  widely  chastised  for 
daring  to  introduce  facts  into  a  theological 
debate. 

Everyone  assumed  that  supply-slders 
abhor  aU  of  Mr.  Stockman's  proposed  excise 
tax  hikes,  but  I  was  rather  indifferent  about 
it.  When  taxes  have  long  been  stated  as  a 
specific  number  of  pennies,  like  the  gasoline 
tax,  it  makes  some  sense  to  bring  taxes  up 
to  compensate  for  past  Inflation.  Polncar6 
did  that  In  France  in  1926,  but  he  also  cut 
income  tax  rates  In  half  and  restored  the 
gold  standard. 

The  real  objection  to  the  panicky  push  to 
pass  new  taxes  is  that  it  gives  credence  to 
the  idea  that  another  $15  billion  in  federal 
revenue  will  have  an  effect  on  Inflation  or 
Interest  rates.  That  is  the  silliest  idea  since 
the  OMB's  "September  initiative"  which 
was  supposed  to  make  bonds  more  valuable 
by  trimming  $4  billion  off  federal  spending. 
A  waste  of  scarce  time. 

The  central  economic  trauma  is  quite  ob- 
vious. People,  and  the  institutions  that 
manage  their  assets,  are  unwilling  to  lend 
money  for  long  periods  of  time  without  a 
very  high  yield.  The  high  yield  Is  to  com- 
pensate for  the  risk  that  today's  dollar  may 
be  worth  a  dime  when  20-year  bonds  and 
mortgages  are  paid  off. 

It  Is  not  simply  that  long-term  Interest 
rates  are  still  too  high,  though  they  certain- 
ly are,  but  that  borrowers  cannot  know 
whether  they  are  going  to  end  up  high  or 
low  after  adjusting  for  unknown  future  in- 
flation. No  indexing  scheme  quite  gets 
around  this  problem.  How  can  a  household, 
with  a  variable-rate  or  balloon  mortgage, 
plan  its  finances  when  future  mortgage  pay- 
ments may  be  unbearable?  That  sort  of  fear 
provokes  retrenchment,  and  the  problem  is 
pervasive.  For  one  thing,  the  shortage,  un- 
certainty, and  expense  of  new  mortgages 
has  vastly  reduced  the  mobility  of  labor, 
which  is  crucial  to  dynamic  efficiency. 


The  economy's  precarious  dependence  on 
shorvterm  credit  mirrors  the  growing  un- 
willingness of  people,  and  the  institutions 
entrusted  with  their  savings,  to  commit 
funds  for  long  periods  of  time— to  finance 
bonds,  stocks,  or  mortgages.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  exaggerate  how  dangerous  this  situa- 
tion is.  It  is  not  a  new  problem,  but  has  ac- 
celerated markedly  since  the  1968-73  moves 
away  from  gold.  This  is  not  a  coincidence. 

In  1965.  corporations  could  finance  new 
investments  by  selling  long-term  bonds  at 
4.5  percent.  Mortgage  interest  rates  were 
below  6  percent.  That  was  not  unusual.  In 
the  entire  history  of  our  country,  long-term 
interest  rates  almost  never  exceeded  5  or  6 
percent.  The  only  exceptions  were  during 
the  two  previous  experiments  with  Irre- 
deemable paper  money— Continental  cur- 
rency in  the  Revolutionary  War,  greenbacks 
In  the  avU  War. 

Our  third  experiment  with  flat  money 
began,  symbolically,  with  the  elimination  of 
silver  coins  in  19<(4.  the  two-tier  pricing  of 
gold  In  1968,  and  the  final  repudiation  of 
our  national  pledge  to  convert  dollars  to 
gold  on  August  15,  1971.  Since  that  time, 
the  cost  of  long-term  financing  has  gone 
higher  and  higher,  regardless  of  the  savings 
rate,  and  regardless  of  the  budget  surplus  of 
1969  or  the  shrinking  deficit  from  1976 
through  1979.  For  over  a  dozen  years,  we 
have  seen  an  accelerating  loss  of  confidence 
that  the  dollar  will  hold  its  purchasing 
power  in  the  future,  and  therefore  a  grow- 
ing unwillingness  to  commit  funds  to  the 
long-term  investments  needed  to  keep  the 
economy  from  deteriorating. 

The  shortage  of  long-term  credit  cannot 
be  solved  by  enticing  people  to  save  a  larger 
share  of  existing  production,  because  that 
production  is  too  low  and  added  savings  are 
Just  flowing  into  short-term  money  markets. 
Taxing  consumption  is  not  fundamentally 
different  from  taxing  Incomes  or  saving 
(future  consumption),  and  would  not  help. 
And  contrary  to  economist  John  Rutledge. 
large  losses  on  real  estate  do  not  necessarily 
make  the  losers  anxious  to  buy  bonds.  What 
is  needed  is  to  make  bonds  a  safe  investment 
again. 

Bonds  and  mortgages  are  a  promise  to  pay 
dollars  in  the  distant  future.  The  Interest 
rate  on  such  claims  to  future  dollars  clearly 
depends  most  of  all  on  the  expected  future 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  The  value 
of  future  dollars.  In  turn.  Is  mainly  depend- 
ent on  future  monetary  policy.  What  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  doing  right  now,  or  what 
the  latest  price  index  says  about  current  In- 
flation—these things  are  at  best  indirect 
clues  to  the  future.  No  short-term  change  In 
the  amount  of  money  could  have  prevented 
the  bond  market  collapse  that  led  to  reces- 
sion. Trouble  In  long-term  markets  requires 
a  long-term  solution. 

This  is  not  to  let  the  Fed  off  the  hook. 
Pledging  to  let  Interest  rates  approach  in- 
finity in  order  to  slow  MIB  Is  enough  to 
scare  anyone  Into  borrowing  before  that 
happens.  As  rates  went  up,  people  naturally 
kept  more  money  in  high-yield  money 
market  funds,  overnight  RPs,  and  Eurodol- 
lars. It  spends  like  money  but  keeps  MIB 
down,  and  each  dollar  of  MIB  then  finances 
more  spending  than  usual  (that  Is.  velocity 
speeds  up).  From  the  third  quarter  of  1B80 
to  the  same  quarter  of  1981,  annual  trends 
in  nominal  GNP  rose  from  8  percent  to  13 
percent— spending  or  "demand"  accelerated 
as  MIB  slowed  down. 

The  Fed  understands  how  arbitrary  the 
measures  of  money  are  becoming,  but  not 
what  to  do  about  It.  Anthony  Solomon, 
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president  of  the  New  York  Fed.  observes 
that  "we  may  already  be  nearlng  the  point 
where  the  Federal  Reserve  can  Influence 
the  growth  of  these  broad  measures  [of 
money]  only  indirectly  by  first  Influencing 
the  behavior  of  the  economy  itself." 

To  slow  some  arbitrary  measures  of 
money,  the  Fed  feels  obliged  to  toss  an  occa- 
sional credit  crunch  to  flatten  the  real  econ- 
omy. Chairman  Volcker  is  also  a  firm  believ- 
er in  "slack"  (a  euphemism  for  unemploy- 
ment) as  a  way  to  fight  inflation.  Annual  re- 
cessions, unknown  since  1918-1920,  are  the 
Fed's  new  technique  for  lowering  credit  de- 
mands by  bankrupting  borrowers.  Yet  reces- 
sions do  not  provide  any  lasting  relief  from 
inflation.  Indeed,  inflation  worsened  during 
the  last  two  recessions,  and  has  almost 
never  improved  significantly  for  even  a 
single  year  after  receaaion. 

Fed  governors  would  also  have  us  believe 
that  deficits  and  money  growth  are  inter- 
changeable substitutes.  That  Is,  we  could 
fight  inflation  with  budget  deficits  and  slow 
money  growth,  or  we  could  fight  inflation 
by  balancing  the  budget  and  printing  lots 
more  money.  This  is  what  Mr.  Solomon 
means  when  he  says  "we  shouldn't  overload 
monetary  policy  with  the  full  burden  of 
countering  inflation."  Cut  the  deficit,  the 
Fed  promises,  and  we'll  piunp  up  the  money 
supply.  They  did  that  for  President  Carter, 
after  all.  and  we  saw  what  happened. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  the  nation  still  has 
no  plan  to  get  Inflation  to  near-zero  and 
keep  It  there.  We  have  no  predictable  mone- 
tary policy  at  all.  no  way  of  knowing  what 
monetary  authorities  intend  to  do  In  the 
years  ahead  or  how  or  why.  The  Fed  manip- 
ulates overnight  interest  rates  to  Influence 
the  nonborrowed  part  of  bank  reserves  in 
order  to  approach  shifting  targets  for  a  vari- 
ety of  measures  of  money  In  the  hope  of 
having  some-  unspecified  impact  on  total 
spending  and  thereby  perhaps  either  affect- 
ing inflation,  engaging  in  countercyclical 
fine-tuning,  or  manipulating  interest  and 
exchange  rates.  In  short,  the  Fed  uses  inad- 
equate tools  to  hit  irrelevant  targets  in 
order  to  meet  unknown  or  unachievable  ob- 
jectives. 

We  can  prudently  ignore  short-term  inter- 
est rates,  like  the  bank  prime  rate.  If  the 
long-term  doubts  about  the  dollar  were 
solved,  short  rates  would  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Businesses,  households,  and  govern- 
ments could  then  reduce  their  precarious 
dependence  on  short-term  credit,  making 
short-term  interest  rates  lower  and  more 
stable.  Indeed,  the  long-term  Interest  rate 
reflects  the  expected  trend  of  short-term 
rates,  so  it  is  now  telling  us  that  any  easing 
of  short-term  rates  will  be  very  brief.  In  late 
January,  the  prime  rate  was  four  percent- 
age points  lower  than  a  year  before,  but 
long-term  interest  rates  were  two  percent- 
age points  higher.  That  is  not  an  improve- 
ment. 

Long-term  interest  rates  clearly  reflect  ex- 
pected inflation.  And  inflation  clearly  de- 
pends on  how  much  money  there  is  and  how 
rapidly  it  is  spent  (velocity)  relative  to  the 
growth  of  production.  More  production  can 
help  a  bit,  but  no  supply-sider  ever  said  that 
tax  cuts  are  the  cure  for  inflation. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  collapse  of  bond  mar- 
kets reflects  expected  inflation  and  inflation 
depends  on  monetary  policy. 

The  difficulty  with  continuing  to  pursue 
fiscal  solutions  to  the  world  monetary  crisis 
is  not  that  the  initiatives  are  bad,  but  that 
they  are  irrelevant.  Constant  fiddling  with 
changes  in  spending  and  taxes,  where  addi- 
tional changes  are  now  necessarily  quite 


small,  simply  diverts  attention  from  genuine 
solutions  to  genuine  difficulties. 

Give  Stockman  a  vacation,  or  lend  him  to 
Poland.  Convene  economists  from  the 
Treasurj^  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  and  ask  them  to 
nail  down  a  monetary  policy  that  will  instill 
long-term  confidence  in  money.  Ignore  the 
White  House  political  advisers,  who  are  in- 
herently afraid  of  meaningful  change.  Hold 
an  international  monetary  conference,  like 
Bretton  Woods  but  better. 

The  Administration  has  at  least  liegiin  to 
talk  about  monetary  policy,  but  the  talk 
adds  to  the  confusion.  Sprinkel  thinks  the 
Fed  did  well  "on  average."  Regan  and 
Oergen  once  wanted  a  bit  more  MI,  but  the 
President  thought  one  weekly  number  was 
too  big.  Whatever  this  is,  it  is  not  a  policy. 
We  don't  even  luiow  what  the  Fed  is  going 
to  do  from  one  week  to  the  next,  or  what  it 
is  trying  to  do  and  how  it  intends  to  do  it. 
There  must  be  a  credible  long-term  plan  to 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
over  decades.  That  has  always  lieen  an  im- 
plicit promise  of  Reaganomics,  and  has 
always  been  a  central  plank  of  classical 
supply-side  economics. 

My  monetarist  friends  claim  to  have  a  few 
more  technical  adjustments,  or  a  secret 
plan,  that  will  do  the  Job.  Yet  they  have 
been  saying  that  for  a  decade  since  Nixon, 
on  their  advice,  ended  the  last  institutional 
guarantees  of  the  quality  of  money.  Those 
OS  us  with  three-year  15-percent  mortgages 
are  growing  impatient.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
any  concrete  monetary  reform.  If  the  plan 
shows  promise,  long-term  interest  rates  wUl 
drop  like  a  stone.  If  those  rates  do  not  drop, 
monetary  policy  remains  a  failure,  and  a 
new  approach  must  be  tried. 

The  nation  and  the  world  are  adrift  with- 
out a  monetary  anchor,  without  a  durable 
unit  of  account.  There  has  been  a  funda- 
mental loss  of  confidence  in  managed 
money,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  mana- 
gerial solution.  The  only  thing  that  has  ever 
worked  is  guaranteeing  to  convert  dollars 
Into  gold  at  a  luiown  price,  adjusting  policy 
levers  to  make  that  promise  stick.  I  am 
often  told  that  "gold  is  not  the  answer,"  but 
those  who  seem  most  certain  about  that 
have  not  yet  asked  the  right  questions.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALfiS 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cations which  have  been  received.  Any 
portion  which  is  classified  information 
has  been  deleted  for  publication,  but  is 
available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of 


the    Foreign    Relations    Committee, 
room  4229  Dirksen  Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  SECtntrrr  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  B.C.,  March  1,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-01398/81ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Ctiaiman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-45  and  under 
separate  cover  classified  listings  of  current 
War  Reserve  Stocks  for  Allies  (WRSA). 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Defense's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Korea  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  coat  $2  billion.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

James  Ahmann, 
Acting  Director. 


'niANSMITTAL  NO.  82-45 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  3«(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser.  Korea. 

(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

[In  1981  dollars] 
Major  defense  equipment  ■       11,292.099,900 
Other 707,900,100 

Total 2,000,000,000 

■  As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  In  Amu  Regulations 
(rrAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Munitions,  spare  and  repair  parts, 
support  equipment,  and  general  supplies 
from  DOD  stocks  designated  as  War  Re- 
serve Stocks  for  Allies  (WRSA),  including 
supply  operations. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Defense  Securi- 
ty Assistance  Agency  (ZZZ). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  1,  1982. 

Policy  JusnncATiOH 

KOREA— SALE  OP  DEPERSX  ARTICLES  AND 
DEFENSE  SERVICES 

This  sale  will  provide  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  Government 
of  munitiODB,  spare  and  repair  parts,  sup- 
port equipment,  and  general  supplies  from 
DOD  stocks  designated  as  War  Reserve 
Stocks  for  Allies  (WRSA).  including  supply 
operations.  Delivery  and  passage  of  title  will 
occur  following  a  declaration  of  Defense 
Condition  II  in  Korea,  receipt  of  an  official 
ROK  Government  request,  and  a  Joint  de- 
termination by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  that  hostilities  are  occurring  or  are 
imminent. 

In  the  event  of  renewed  large-scale  hostil- 
ities in  Korea,  there  will  be  an  urgent  re- 
quirement to  transfer  large  amounts  of  U.S. 
Government-owned  materiel  designated  as 
WRSA  to  ROK  forces  on  an  emergency 
basis.  Most  of  this  materiel  will  come  from 
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stockpiles  located  in  Korea,  but  some  items 
will  have  to  Ije  provided  from  the  continen- 
tal U.S.  (CONUS)  and  other  offshore  loca- 
tions. 

The  dollar  value  of  items  to  be  transferred 
under  this  sale  Is  expected  to  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 82  billion  in  1981  dollars. 

This  sale  will  ensure  the  timely  supply  of 
WRSA  items  required  for  the  defense  of 
Korea  in  the  event  of  a  military  emergency. 
It  will  contribute  to  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  SUtes  by  helping  to 
improve  the  security  of  a  friendly  country 
which  has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  im- 
portant force  for  modernization  and 
progress  In  eastern  Asia. 

The  sale  will  enhance  deterrence  and  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

The  sale  will  involve  such  WRSA  items  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  be  available  for  transfer  from  DOD's  in- 
ventory. 

Because  of  the  scope  of  this  transaction 
and  the  requirement  for  imusually  detailed 
and  precise  definition  of  specific  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  ROK  Government  responsibil- 
ities and  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  transfers  would  be  accomplished,  this 
transaction  will  be  carried  out  pursuant  to  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  (MOA)  in  lieu 
of  a  Letter  of  Offer  and  Acceptance.  Follow- 
ing satisfactory  completion  of  the  Congres- 
sional notification  period,  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  negotiate  and  sign  the  MOA. 
Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  augmentation  of  existing  U.S.  lo- 
gistic management  capabilities  in  Korea. 

There  will  be  no  impact  upon  U.S.  defense 
readiness  as  the  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

WashingUm.  D.C,  March  2, 1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-00255/82ct. 

,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-43  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer 
to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  8350  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

James  Ahmann, 
Acting  Director. 


Transmittal  No.  82-43 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUiom 

Major  defense  equipment  > $146 

Other 204 

Total 350 

■  A*  included  In  the  VS.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  Interaatlonal  Traffic  In  Anna  Reculatlons 
(rtAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Ten  RF-5F  tactical  reconnaissance 
aircraft  and  five  F-5E/F  aircraft,  special 
and  multi-purpose  cameras,  specialized  sup- 
port equipment,  and  three  years  of  spare 
parts  support. 
(Iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force  (SLA). 


(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid: 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(vlii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  2,  1982. 

PoucY  Justification 

SAUDI  ARABIA— F-8  AIRCRAFT 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  ten  RF-SE  tactical 
reconnaissance  aircraft  and  five  F-6E/F  air- 
craft, special  and  multi-purpose  cameras, 
specialized  support  equipment,  and  three 
years  of  spare  parts  support  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  8350  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  U.S.  policy 
of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide  for 
their  own  security  and  self-defense  by  allow- 
ing the  transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of 
defense  articles  and  lervlcea.  Saudi  Arabia's 
strategic  location  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
and  its  role  as  a  major  oil  producer  require  a 
modem  defense  force  capable  for  ensuring 
the  nation's  security.  The  sale  will  demon- 
strate the  continuing  wllllngneas  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  Saudi  Arabian 
effort  to  improve  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try while  acting  as  a  force  for  moderation  in 
the  region. 

This  sale  will  provide  the  Royal  Saudi  Air 
Force  with  an  upgraded  tactical  aerial  re- 
connaissance capability  and  satisfy  attrition 
requirements  of  Its  F-6  fleet. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Northrop 
Corporation  of  Hawthorne,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  may  require 
the  assignment  of  a  small  number  of  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  aircraft. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Sbcxtrity  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  3, 1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-13053/8Ict. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-39,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  867 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely. 

James  Ahmann. 
Acting  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-39 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser  Saudi  Arabia. 
(11)  Total  estimated  value: 


Major  defense  equipment ' 

MittUnu 
80 

Oth^r 

67 

Total 

67 

■  As  Included  In  the  D.S.  Munitions  Ust.  >  part  of 
the    International    Traffic   In    Amu   RefUlsUons 

(rrAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: This  amendment  will  increase  the 
capitalization  value  of  the  existing  stock 
level  equity  (FMSO  I)  portion  of  the  Coop- 
erative Logistics  Supply  Support  Arrange- 
ment (CLBSA)  case  for  spare  parts  in  sup- 
port of  major  items  of  defense  equipment  of 
U.S.  origin  already  delivered  to  and  being 
operated  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  armed 
forces. 

(iv)  MlUtary  department:  Air  Force  (KAA. 
Amendment  *8). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  l>e  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(vlii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  3.  1982. 

Policy  Justification 

SAUDI  ARABIA— cooperative  LOGISTICS  SUPPLY 
support  ARRANGEMENT 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested that  the  value  of  the  existing  Coop- 
erative Logistics  Supply  Support  Amnge- 
ment  (CLSSA)  FMSO  I  stock  level  equity 
case  for  support  of  major  items  of  defense 
equipment  of  U.S.  origin  already  sold  to 
Saudi  Arabia  be  increased  from  847  million 
to  $114  million,  an  increase  of  $67  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  U.S.  policy 
of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide  for 
their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  transfer 
of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  articles 
and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the  con- 
tinuing willingness  of  the  U.8.  to  support 
Saudi  Arabia  which  is  an  important  force 
for  moderation  in  the  region. 

This  amendment  will  increase  the  CLSSA 
FMSO  I  equity  of  Saudi  ArabU  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  logistics  system  and  will  provide 
continued  logistical  support  for  major  items 
of  defense  equipment  of  U.S.  origin  previ- 
ously sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

This  sale  will  not  affect  the  basic  military 
balance  in  the  region. 

There  will  be  no  prime  contractor  for  this 
transaction. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  VJB. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U£. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assiramcb  Aoency, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  3, 1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-133I9/8Ict 
Hon.  (Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-40,  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Thailand  for  de- 
fense articles  and  servloes  estimated  to  cost 
$30  million.  ShorUy  after  this  letter  is  deliv- 
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ered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely, 

JAMXS  AHMAlfH , 

Acting  Director. 

TKAHnOTTAL  NO.  82-40 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36<b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser  Thailand. 
(U)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUion* 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $23 

Other 7 

Total 30 

■  Am  Includtid  In  the  U.&  MunlUoni  Ust.  a  part  of 
the  IntcmaUonal  Trmffic  In  Anns  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  Quantity  of  12  UH-lH  helicopters 
with  three  spare  engines,  spare  parts,  and 
support  equipment. 

<iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VAI). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  screed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defoise  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  3, 1983. 

POUCT  JUSTinCATIOH 
TRAILAHD^HXLICOmitS 

The  Government  of  Thailand  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  12  UH-lH  helicopters 
with  three  spare  engines,  spare  parts,  and 
support  equipment  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
130  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  helping  to  improve  the 
security  of  a  friendly,  moderate  nation 
which  is  an  important  force  for  peace  and 
regional  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  Recent 
events  have  underscored  the  need  for  the 
Thai  aioied  forces  to  maintain  well- 
equipped  military  units  to  deter  potentially 
hosUle  forces  now  operating  in  the  neigh- 
boring countries. 

The  Thai  armed  forces  will  use  the  UH- 
lH  as  a  multi-purpose  aircraft,  primarily  for 
troop  lift  and  administrative  support.  The 
current  Thai  fleet  of  helicopters  is  aging. 
New  replacement  aircraft  are  imperative  for 
mission  accomplishment.  The  Thai  armed 
forces  have  an  established  logistical  support 
system  capable  of  maintaining  the  UH-lH. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Bell  Helicop- 
ter Textron  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  wUl  require 
the  assignment  of  five  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment persoimel  to  Thailand  for  approxi- 
mately two  weeks  to  accomplish  quality  as- 
surance activities. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DKRRSX  SaCURITT  ASSISTAHCE  AGENCY, 

WoMMngton,  D.C.,  March  3, 1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-O0001/82ct. 
Hon.  Chaklxs  H.  Pkrct, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  BCa.  Chaihmak:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Exiwrt  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 


herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-41.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Thailand  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $33  mil- 
lion. Shortly  sifter  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely. 

Jakks  Ahmamn, 
Acting  Director. 


Traksmittai.  No.  82-41 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 


(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Thailand. 
(11)  Total  estimated  value: 


Major  defense  equipment  ■ 
Other 


MiUiOTU 

$25 
8 


Total 33 

■  As  Included  in  the  D.S.  Munitions  List,  a  part  of 
the  International  Traffic  In  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  148  M113A2  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  40  M825  V'4  ton  trucks 
with  support  and  ancillary  equipment. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VAM). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(vlii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  3,  1982. 

POUCY  JuSTinCATIOH 

TRAILAJIS— ARMORED  PERSONNEL  CARRIERS 
(APCS)  AND  ONE-QUARTER  TOR  TRUCKS 

The  Government  of  Thailand  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  148  M113A2  APCs  and  40 
M825  V'4  ton  trucks  with  support  and  ancil- 
lary equipment  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $33 
million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  helping  to  Improve  the 
security  of  a  friendly,  moderate  nation 
which  is  an  important  for<^  for  peace  and 
regional  stability  in  Southeast  Asla.^Recent 
events  have  underscored  the  need  for  the 
Thai  armed  forces  to  maintain  well- 
equipped  military  units  to  deter  potentially 
hostUe  forces  now  operating  In  neighboring 
countries. 

The  Royal  Thai  Army  (RTA)  is  forming  a 
new  armored  division.  This  equipment  will 
be  used  by  the  mechanized  reconnaissance 
element  of  this  new  division.  The  RTA  will 
be  able  to  operate  and  maintain  this  equip- 
ment. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  regloa 

The  prime  contractors  will  be  the  PMC 
Corporation  of  San  Jose.  California,  for  the 
APCs  and  the  AM  General  Corporation  of 
South  Beod,  Indiana,  for  the  V*  ton  trucks. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  three  additional  U.S. 
Government  persotuiel  to  Thailand  for  ap- 
proximately three  weelcs  to  accomplish 
quality  assurance  activities. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Sbcurity  Assistance  Agency. 


WaOiington.  D.C..  March  3. 1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-00104/82ct. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Piuvuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36<b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-42,  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Thailand  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$17  million.  ShorUy  after  this  letter  U  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely, 

James  Ahmanm, 
Acting  Director. 


TRAHSKrrTAL  No.  82-42 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursvant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i>  Prospective  purchaser  Thailand. 

(11)  Total  estimated  value: 

MiUioni 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $15 

Other 2 


Total 17 

■  As  Included  hi  the  VS.  Munitions  Ust.  a  part  of 
the  Intematloaal  Traffic  in  Anns  Regulations 
(ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Twenty-eight  M198  155mm  towed 
howitzers. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VAL). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1981. 

(vlii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
March  3. 1982. 

Pou(nr  JusrmcATioN 

THAILAND— M198  TOWED  HOWITZERS 

The  Government  of  Thailand  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  28  M198  155mm  towed 
howitzers  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17  mll- 
Uon. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  helping  to  Improve  the 
security  of  a  friendly,  moderate  nation 
which  is  an  important  force  for  peace  and 
regional  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  Recent 
events  have  underscored  the  need  for  the 
Thai  armed  forces  to  maintain  well- 
equipped  military  imits  to  deter  potentially 
hostile  forces  now  operating  in  neighboring 
countries. 

The  sale  wHl  assist  in  redressing  the  im- 
balance between  Thai  forces  and  those  of 
neighboring  countries.  It  will  be  favorably 
regarded  by  friendly  countries  in  the  region 
as  an  indication  of  continued  U.S.  Interest 
in  assisting  a  friendly  country  to  provide  for 
its  own  security. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  three  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  to  Thailand  for  ap- 
proximately two  weeks  to  accomplish  qual- 
ity assurance  activities. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  win 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  March  1,  1982. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  preliminary  noti- 
fication at  the  offices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229 
Dirksen  Building. 

The  notification  follows: 

Dernsx  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
WoMhitxgton,  D.C,  March  1, 1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-00200/82ct. 
Dr.  Hans  BnnixNsiJK. 

Professional  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  BnnnotDUK:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

James  Ahmann, 

Acting  Director.9 


SOVIET  ARMS  BUILDUP 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  2.  the  Honorable  Alton 
Keel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  Research.  Development,  and 
Logistics,  gave  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive reports  on  the  Soviet  build- 
up of  armament  and  its  relationship  to 
our  own  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading.  Because  we  hear  so  many 
comments  coming  from  Members  of 
the  Congress  that  we  have  to  cut  the 
defense  budget,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  placed  in  the  Record.  We  have 
begun  hearings  on  tactical  warfare 
and  I  only  wish  that  our  colleagues  in 


the  Congress  who  are  crying  the  loud- 
est for  defense  reductions  could  sit 
through  Just  one  hearing  and  I  think 
they  would  understand  quickly  and 
completely  that  even  though  the  de- 
fense authorization  is  very,  very  high, 
our  ability  to  produce  in  numbers  of 
the  money  we  have  is  very,  very  low. 

I  tnist  that  this  article  of  Dr.  Keel's 
will  be  read  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  obtain  a  better  understanding 
of  Just  what  problems  face  us. 

The  article  follows: 
Opening  Statement:  Fiscal  Tear  1983  Air 

Force  Research  and  Development,  Acqui- 
sition AND  Looisncn  Programs 
(By  Hon.  Alton  G.  Keel) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  today  to  report  on  Air  Force  Re- 
search and  Development,  Acquisition  and 
Logistics  Programs  and  the  Fiscal  Tear  1983 
budget  request  for  these  programs.  It  is 
only  appropriate  that  we  start  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  threat  we  face  as  a  nation  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries.  This  threat  determines  the  prior- 
ities ss  well  as  the  substance  of  our  Fiscal 
Tear  1983  and  Five-Tear  Defense  Programs. 
Our  decisions  today  will  determine  whether 
we  develop  and  field  those  weapon  systems 
needed  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  in  the 
late  1980s  and  beyoncL  The  need  to  meet 
this  challenge  comes  at  a  time  when  domes- 
tic pressures  are  mounting  for  us  to  review, 
and  perhaps,  to  revise  our  national  prior- 
ities of  defense  versus  nondefense  spending. 
It  is  imperative  in  this  environment  that  we 
review  the  threat  and,  hence,  the  need  for 
our  defense  request. 

In  addition,  I  would  also  like  to  discuss 
our  commitment  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
defense  dollar.  We  are  firmly  committed  to 
increasing  efficiency  and  to  reducing  waste 
in  our  weapon  system  acquisition  process. 
Furthermore,  we  are  dedicated  to  improving 
supportabillty  and  maintainability  of  the 
ssrstems  we  do  procure.  In  short,  we  want  to 
field  cost-effective  weapon  systems  which 
are  fully  supportable  in  the  operational  en- 
vironment. We  cannot  afford  to  do  less  .  .  . 
and  we  will  not  settle  for  less. 

Now,  let  me  begin  by  addressing  the 
Soviet  Challenge  we  face,  as  I  view  it.  It  is 
important  as  we  examine  and  debate  U.S. 
defense  spending  that  we  keep  in  perspec- 
tive the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  buildup 
and  the  steadfast  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets  to  sustain  defense  investment. 
It  is  thus  of  benefit  to  review  and  update 
the  trend  in  Soviet  military  investment  and 
to  examine  the  consequences. 

First,  to  appreciate  fully  the  extent  of  the 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  commitment  to  na- 
tional defense,  it  is  interesting  to  make  the 
following  comparisons  of  resources  between 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
and  Japan.  The  Alliance  and  Japan  has  a 
roughly  two-to-one  advantage  in  twpulation 
or  people  resources  over  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
The  Alliance  with  Japan  has  over  a  three- 
to-one  advantage  in  gross  national  product, 
or  gross  domestic  product  over  the  Pact.  Tet 
with  this  advantage  in  population  and  in  na- 
tional wealth,  the  size  of  the  Alliance  de- 
fense effort— priced  in  dollars— is  only  10% 
more  than  that  of  the  Pact. 

This  comparison  does  not  tell  us  whether 
our  defense  effort  is  too  large,  too  small,  or 
Just  right.  It  does  illustrate,  however,  that 
the  size  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  defense  effort 
is  three  times  greater  as  a  percent  of  gross 


national  product  as  that  of  the  Alliance. 
Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  sustain  an  agreement 
that  we  cannot  afford  more  for  defense  if, 
in  f  acV,  we  Judge  it  is  required. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  this  rel- 
ative comparison  of  total  defense  effort  we 
must  examine  Its  components.  In  so  doing 
we  determine  that  in  terms  of  so-called  mili- 
tary investment — procurement  of  weapons, 
research  and  development  for  weapons,  and 
military  construction  for  support  of  weapon 
systems— the  Warsaw  Pact  effort  is  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  the  Alliance.  Further- 
more, the  Warsaw  Pact  has  been  out-invest- 
ing the  Alliance  in  weapon  systems  since 
about  1972.  In  fact,  the  cumulative  asymme- 
try in  Investment  over  the  10-year  period 
from  1971  to  1982  now  favors  the  Warsaw 
Pact  by  about  $100  billion.  But  even  this 
comparison  of  military  investment  between 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Alliance  does  not 
truly  reflect  the  total  Inherent  advantage 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  accrues  from  this 
edge  in  investment. 

There  are  other  considerations  which 
Doake  this  advantage  greater. 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  contributes  90  to 
95%  of  the  total  military  investment  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  and  hence  imposes  control 
over  use  of  those  resources.  The  United 
States  effort,  on  the  other  hand,  constitutes 
about  60%  of  the  Alliance  military  invest- 
ment. With  the  Soviet  Union  in  control  of 
almost  all  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  military  in- 
vestment, the  result  is  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  those  resources.  There  is 
less  duplication  and  less  reduixlancy  in 
forces  and  in  military  capability.  Secondly, 
and  perhaps  most  significantly,  there  is 
greater  efficiency  through  procurement  of 
larger  numbers  of  given  types  of  weapon 
systems. 

Thus,  the  "effectiveness"  of  the  Alliance 
military  investment  as  compared  to  that  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  is  clearly  less  or  the  ad- 
vantage to  Warsaw  Pact  in  "effective"  mili- 
tary investment  is  even  greater. 

To  put  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  6e- 
fense  commitment  in  true  perspective,  we 
must  compare  directly  Soviet  military  in- 
vestment to  U.S.  investment  In  wHng 
that  comparison,  we  find  that  the  Soviet 
Union  today  is  out-investing  the  U.8.  in 
weapon  systems  almost  two-toone.  Over  the 
last  decade  the  dollar  costs  of  Soviet  efforts 
have  exceeded  those  of  the  U.S.  by  over 
$400  billion  more  in  weapon  systems  than 
has  the  U.S.— $230  billion  more  in  procure- 
ment of  weapon  systems.  $100  billion  more 
in  research  and  developmmt  for  future  sys- 
tems, and  $70  billion  more  for  military  con- 
struction to  support  weapon  systems.  In 
fact,  the  Soviet  Union's  investment  efforts 
have  been  larger  than  those  of  the  U.S.  for 
about  the  last  IS  years. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  a  sustained 
taf>  between  U.S.  and  Soviet  military  invest- 
ment will  persist  through  the  porlod  of  the 
President's  Fiscal  Tear  83  Five-Tear  De- 
fense Plan,  even  with  the  projected  in- 
creases in  defense  spending.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been,  is  now,  and  will  be  investing 
more  In  defense— even  with  the  President's 
new  Five-Tear  Defense  Plan.  Tes.  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  a  bold  start  which  will  begin 
to  reverse  adverse  trends  in  the  military  bal- 
ances. But  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  few  years, 
and  that  is  not  our  intent.  To  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, we  must  sustain  a  continuous,  stead- 
fast commitment  to  allocating  sufficient  re- 
sources for  defense. 

The  military  benefit  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
owing  to  their  advantage  in  military  Invest- 
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ment,  nuuiUesta   itself  into  two  principal 
ways. 

Pint  and  most  obvious,  the  advantage  in 
military  Investment  has  correlated  Into  a 
substantial  Soviet  Union  advantage  in  num- 
bers or  quantity  of  weapon  systems,  espe- 
cially in  conventional  forces.  Secondly,  this 
steady,  sustained  Soviet  advantage  in  mili- 
tary investment  has  also  now  translated 
into  an  unprecedented  pace  of  moderniza- 
tion of  Soviet  military  forces.  The  conse- 
quence of  which,  of  course,  is  higher  quality 
weapons.  We  can  see  both  these  trends  If  we 
examine  Soviet  fighter  production,  as  a  typ- 
ical example. 

In  total  tactical  fighter  production  the  So- 
viets are  outproducing  the  X5B.  by  better 
than  2V^  to  one.  Over  the  decade  of  the  70'b 
the  Soviets  pixxluced  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  fighter  aircraft  as  the  U.S.  The 
production  rate  of  the  Soviet  Flogger  alone 
exceeds  all  XJS.  fighter  aircraft  production. 
With  the  Soviet  rate  of  aircraft  production, 
we  could  replace  our  entire  active  U.S.  Air 
Force  Tactical  Fighter  Force  every  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  months.  With  the  USAF 
rate  of  fighter  aircraft  production  planned 
(or  Fiscal  Year  1983.  it  would  take  us  over 
twenty-five  years  to  replace  the  Soviet  tacti- 
cal flghter  force. 

In  fact,  overall,  the  Soviets  are  out-pro- 
ducing the  n.S.  In  weapon  systems  about 
three-UM>ne.  while  the  estimated  dollar  cost 
of  the  Soviet  effort  exceeds  ours  by  two-to- 
one. 

The  Soviets  accomplish  this  not  by  buying 
simpler  less  expensive  systems  but  by  using 
the  leverage  of  greater  military  investment 
to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale. 
With  the  advantage  In  military  investment, 
the  Soviets  buy  more  systems  at  more  eco- 
nomical rates,  and  thus  at  lower  unit 
weapon  system  costs  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible. 

With  this  advantage  in  aircraft  produc- 
tion, the  Soviets  have  attained  and  main- 
tained a  numerical  superiority.  Moreover  by 
sustaining  this  rate  of  production,  this  ad- 
vantage has  translated  into  a  Soviet  pace  of 
fighter  aircraft  modernization  which  far 
surpasses  that  of  the  n.S.  The  consequence 
has  been  an  increasingly  modem  Soviet  air 
force. 

So  as  a  result  of  the  sustained  Soviet  mili- 
tary Investment,  today  about  two-thirds  of 
their  4SO0  alr-to-alr  fighters  are  new  genera- 
tion aircraft— the  so-caUed  "third  genera- 
tion" aircraft,  such  as  the  MIO-23  and 
MIO-37  Flogger,  the  Mia-25  Foxbat.  and 
the  SU-34  Fencer.  These  new  generation 
aircraft  are  replacing  the  older  second  gen- 
eraUon  aircraft-the  MIO-19  and  MIO-21 
series  and  so  on.  More  impressive  perhaps  is 
the  fact  that  within  the  next  year  or  so  the 
Soviets  will  begin  Introducing  their  next 
fourth  generation  aircraft.  So  they  are  pro- 
grammed to  begin  introduction  of  thelr 
future  generation  aircraft  before  they  even 
complete  the  current  Introduction  of  their 
new  airmft.  The  obvious  result,  of  course, 
Is  that  the  Soviets  are  extensively  moderniz- 
ing their  air  force  with  more  and  more  capa- 
ble aircraft.  The  average  age  of  their  fighter 
force  Is  about  5Vi  years— or  about  one-half 
the  average  age  of  the  VS.  fighter  force. 

The  next  pertinent  question  is  how  capa- 
ble are  the  new  Soviet  aircraft.  The  simple 
answer  is— quite  capable.  Comparisons  of 
USAF  F-15  and  F-16  aircraft  with  the  new 
generation  Soviet  aircraft  as  well  as  the 
future  generation  Soviet  aircraft  indicate 
areas  where  the  Soviets  have  an  advan- 
tage—average speed,  thrust-to-welght  ratio, 
air-to-ground  combat  radius. 


In  short,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  new 
Soviet  aircraft  are  indeed  highly  capable. 
The  Soviet  air  force  represents  a  formidable 
offensive  threat  and  is  attaining  an  Increas- 
ing ability  to  project  force. 

Similar  conclusions  can  be  reached  with 
respect  to  the  evolving  U.S.-Soviet  military 
capability  and  with  respect  to  the  shifting 
U.S.-Sovlet  force  balance  from  analyses  of 
other  mission  areas.  The  Soviet's  publica- 
tions document  their  own  stark  and  sober- 
ing conclusion. 

On  the  cover  page  of  the  January  15,  1980 
edition  of  the  Soviet  Red  Star  publication, 
the  Soviets  state  "With  respect  to  the  mili- 
tary balance,  the  correlation  of  forces  has 
shifted."  Based  on  the  evidence.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  argue  with  this  statement.  The  Sovi- 
ets also  assert  that  the  balance  has  shifted 
"Once  and  for  all  and  Irrevocably." This  as- 
sertion Is  unacceptable!  The  challenge  we 
face  is  to  make  sure  that  this  will  not  lie  the 
case. 

Our  success  In  meeting  this  challenge  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  depend  upon  our  main- 
taining a  continuing  commitment  to  rebuild- 
ing our  nation's  defenses.  We  are  beginning 
to  make  progress.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
we  have  had  real  growth  in  funding,  and  our 
Fiscal  Tear  1983  request  is  another  strong 
step  forward  toward  meeting  the  Soviet 
challenge.  We  must  not  waiver  from  our 
commitment.  The  threat  has  not  dimin- 
ished, nor  should  our  resolve. 

STRATXGY  FOR  THK  IBSO'S 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  indicated  by  the  above 
discussion,  it  is  clear  that  we  face  an  adver- 
sary with  serious  long  term  goals  incompati- 
ble with  our  own.  whose  defense  efforts  far 
surpass  legitimate  defensive  needs.  We  must 
therefore  undertake  a  sustained  effort  to  in- 
crease the  ability  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  to  protect  our  common  interests 
EUid  to  deter  any  use  of  force. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to  a 
defensive  use  of  military  strength.  Our  ob- 
jectives is  to  deter  aggression  or  to  respond 
to  it  should  deterrence  faU.  It  is  not  to  Initi- 
ate warfare  or  pre-emptive  attacks.  This  re- 
quires that  our  military  forces  be  prepared 
to  respond  after  the  enemy  has  taken  the 
InltiatiTe  and  to  react  so  strongly  that  our 
counterattacks  will  inflict  unacceptably 
high  cost  on  the  enemy— a  requirement  that 
puts  a  heavy  burden  on  our  readiness  and 
intelligence  capability. 

This  places  the  highest  priority  upon  as- 
suring that  we  have  military  forces  and  the 
command,  control,  communication  and  in- 
telligence (CI)  that  can  respond  to  a  varie- 
ty of  potential  crises  of  extended  duration. 

Let  me  highlight  our  Air  Force  programs 
designed  to  meet  our  defense  requirements. 

STRATIGIC  STSTnU 

Over  40%  of  the  FY  1983  Air  Force 
RDT&E  program  is  devoted  to  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  forces.  This  emphasis 
is  dictated  by  the  need  to  upgrade  our  stra- 
tegic capabilities  and  to  redress  the  imbal- 
ance in  U.S.-Soviet  strategic  forces.  The  fun- 
damental objective  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
forces  Is  to  deter  nuclear  attack.  In  light  of 
substantial  Soviet  commitment  to  strategic 
force  buildup,  the  ability  of  our  strategic 
forces  to  maintain  their  deterrent  value 
must  be  ensured  by  a  series  of  steps  for 
force  modernization. 

Last  October  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced a  comprehensive  plan  for  strategic 
force  modernization.  The  intent  of  our  pro- 
gram is  to  strengthen  deterrence  of  nuclear 
war  by  denying  the  Soviets  any  realistic 
prospects  of  gaining  an  advantage  by  initiat- 


ing the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Survivabil- 
ity and  endurance  are  key  attributes  of  this 
plan. 

There  are  five  mutually  reinforcing  ele- 
ments of  the  Reagan  program:  (1)  improve- 
ments in  strategic  command,  control,  and 
communications  (C*)  systems;  (3)  modern- 
ization of  our  strategic  bomber  force;  (3)  de- 
velopment of  new  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles;  (4)  a  step-by -step  plan  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  our  ICBM's  and  to 
reduce  their  vulnerability;  and  (5)  improve- 
ments in  strategic  defense.  The  Air  Force  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  much  of  the 
President's  strategic  program. 

Over  the  past  decade  we  have  developed 
impressive  CI  capabilities  for  peacetime 
use.  However,  we  have  not  made  these  sys- 
tems as  survivable  as  we  would  like,  nor 
have  we  provided  a  reliable  post-attack  CI 
system.  Thus  the  President's  program 
placed  the  highest  priority  to  improvements 
in  our  warning  systems,  command  and  com- 
munication links.  Including  the  capability  of 
a  post-attack  reconatltutlon  to  ensure  en- 
during CI.  These  improvements,  which  are 
supported  tn  the  Air  Force  budget,  are  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  we  can  effectively 
employ  our  nuclear  forces  throughout  all 
stages  of  a  conflict  and  thus  maintain  a 
credible  deterrent. 

A  critical  and  growing  challenge  facing  us 
today  is  improving  the  capability  and  surviv- 
ability of  our  land-based  ICBM  forces.  The 
M-X  missile  under  development  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  plan  to  improve  ICBM  capa- 
bility. A  key  objective  of  our  plan  is  a 
survivable  and  enduring  basing  mode.  Sever- 
al options  are  being  evaluated  and  a  selec- 
tion of  the  preferred  mode  will  be  made  in 
July  1983. 

The  Army  has  the  lead  in  pursuing  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  (BMD)  alternatives  that 
represent  evolutionary  improvements  over 
concepts  of  the  past.  The  Air  Force  is  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Army  to  assure  effective 
coordination  of  BMD  efforts  with  our  MX 
deceptive  basing  efforts.  It  is  essential  that 
full  cooperation  and  communications  be 
achieved  and  all  levels  of  management  are 
dedicated  to  accomplishing  this. 

Historically,  the  unique  military  charac- 
teristics of  the  manned  bomber  have  provid- 
ed a  vital  dimension  of  flexibility  to  our 
strategic  and  tactical  forces.  Bombers  are 
the  only  element  of  the  Triad  that  can  be 
launched  prior  to  a  decision  to  employ  these 
weapons. 

The  B-53's  have  been  the  mainstay  of  our 
manned  bomber  forces  for  the  past  25  years, 
but  their  ability  to  continue  to  serve  effec- 
tively in  the  penetration  mission  is  dimin- 
ishing. 

The  limitations  inherent  in  the  B-S2  make 
it  imperative  that  we  start  fielding  a  re- 
placement aircraft  now.  We  have  begun  a 
timed-phaaed  bomber  modernization  pro- 
gram designed  to  produce  100  B-lBs  which 
will  have  an  initial  operational  capability 
(IOC)  in  1986  and  produce  an  Advanced 
Technology  Bomber  (ATB)  with  an  estimat- 
ed IOC  in  the  early  1990s. 

Acquiring  the  B-IB  whUe  continuing  to 
pursue  the  ATB  is  the  most  prudent  ap- 
proach for  revitalizing  our  bomber  forces. 

This  approach  enables  us  to  field  the  nec- 
essary additional  forces  required  during  a 
period  when  the  United  States  must  depend 
heavily  on  bombers,  while  we  take  the 
proper  steps  to  stengthen  our  land-based 
miniles.  It  will  also  provide  time  for  an  or- 
derly and  logical  development  pace  of  the 
ATB  to  capitalize  on  this  important  technol- 
ogy and  avoid  the  costly  major  redesigns 
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likely  in  a  too  rapidly  paced  program.  In  ad- 
dition, a  combined  force  of  B-lBs.  ATBs, 
and  cruise  missiles  will  place  maximum 
stress  on  Soviet  air  defenses  and  provide  the 
United  States  with  significant  leverage  in 
our  long-term  strategic  competition  with 
the  Soviets. 

We  are  continuing  development  and  pro- 
curement of  the  Air  Launched  Cruise  Mis- 
sile (AliCM),  the  only  major  near-term  initi- 
ative we  have  to  counter  the  growing  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  strategic  capabilities.  The 
ALCM  enhances  our  bomber's  capabilities 
by  providing  greater  weapons  accuracy,  in- 
creased flexibility  for  bomber  routing  and 
targeting,  reduced  bomber  exposure  to  de- 
fense, and  defense  saturation. 

Tanker  aircraft  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
bomber  and  conventional  forces.  In  the  KC- 
135  program,  the  major  effort  is  to  replace 
the  current  engines  with  CVULbt  modem 
technology  engines.  Reenginlng  with  CFM- 
58  is  the  moat  cost-effective  means  of  allevi- 
ating a  serious  and  growing  thanker  short- 
fall. In  addition,  the  new  engines  will  offset 
the  high  and  growing  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  present  aging  engines. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  defensive  systems, 
we  have  large  gaps  in  radar  coverage  provid- 
ed by  the  North  American  Defense  Warning 
Network,  our  strategic  air  defense  intercep- 
tors are  obsolete,  and  our  anti-satellite  and 
ballistic  missile  defense  programs  have 
lagged  behind  those  of  the  Soviets.  As  indi- 
cated above,  the  President's  program  calls 
for  vigorous  research  and  development  on 
ballistic  missile  defense.  It  also  takes  the 
first  steps  toward  improving  the  other  com- 
ponents of  our  strategic  defensive  forces. 

The  North  American  air  surveillance  net- 
work will  be  upgraded  in  coordination  with 
Canada.  The  plan  includes  some  combina- 
tion of  over-the-horizon  backscatter  (OTH- 
B)  radars,  AWACS  aircraft,  and  improved 
versions  of  the  ground  radar  systems  that 
exist  today.  It  also  calls  for  replacing  the 
aging  five  squardrons  of  F-106  interceptors 
with  new  F-lSs.  Additional  AWACS  aircraft 
will  augment  the  ground-baaed  radars  in 
peacetime  and  will  provide  surveillance  and 
control  for  interceptors  in  wartime.  We  also 
plan  to  continue  to  demonstrate  an  anti-sat- 
ellite system  as  a  counter  to  the  capability 
already  demonstrated  by  the  Soviets. 

SPACX-RXLATKD  ACTIVITIXS 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  conclude 
this  part  of  the  statement  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion on  space  and  space-related  systems. 
Our  space  systems  have  unique  capabilities 
enabling  many  missions  to  be  accomplished 
more  efficiently  than  with  earthbound  sys- 
tems. The  United  States  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly reliant  on  these  systems  for  such 
missions  as  navigation,  communications,  and 
surveillance  and  this  dependence  will  in- 
crease. 

We  are  developing  navigation  systems 
such  as  the  NAVSTAR  Global  Positioning 
System  that  will  provide  extremely  accurate 
position  and  navigation  information,  to  be 
used  by  all  services  as  well  as  the  civil 
sector.  We  also  have  requirements  for  ex- 
panded global  communications  from  space 
as  well  as  highly  jam-resistant  and  surviv- 
able satellite  communication  for  tactical 
and  strategic  command  elements. 

The  Importance  of  space  systems  for  the 
United  States  is  well  realized  by  the  Soviets, 
who  have  the  world's  only  operational  Anti- 
satellite  (ASAT)  system.  To  ensure  our  sys- 
tems are  available  when  needed,  we  are  ex- 
amining methods  to  increase  survivability. 
The  United  States  also  recognizes  the  value 
of  Soviet  space  systems  and  is  developing  an 


ASAT  system  to  ensure  that  space  does  not 
become  a  Soviet  sanctuary. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
committed  to  the  Sipvx  Shuttle  and  has 
worked  closely  with  NASA  to  develop  meth- 
ods of  exploiting  the  Shuttle's  capabilities. 
The  Air  Force  is  developing  the  Inertial 
Upper  Stage  booster  and  building  a  Shuttle 
launch  capability  at  Vanderberg  AFB  to 
support  civil  and  military  missions  requiring 
higher  orbit  incllnationa,  which  cannot  be 
flown  from  Kennedy  Space  Center.  The 
Vandenberg  launch  facilities  are  planned  to 
support  an  October  1985  initial  operating 
capability. 

coKVKirnoNAL  roRcx  moGiuifs 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  convention- 
al forces,  the  major  threat  facing  our  gener- 
al purpose  forces  continues  to  be  the  nu- 
merically superior  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union/Warsaw  Pact.  Western  strategy  has 
relied  heavily  upon  technological  superiori- 
ty to  offset  this  quantitative  advantage.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  pursuing  carefully  selected 
general  purpose  programs  which  enhance 
the  flexibility,  deployabillty,  firepower,  and 
relatively  quick  response  to  our  tactical  air 
force. 

The  most  demanding  conventional  threat 
the  United  States  must  deter  and  counter  is 
an  attack  on  Western  Europe  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  To  meet  the  Soviet  challenge, 
we  have  constructed  a  force  improvement 
plan  for  maintaining  our  qualitative  edge. 
In  the  near  term,  we  will  develop  evolution- 
ary improvements  to  our  existing  fighters 
while  continuing  balanced  procurement  of 
the  F-16  and  F-15. 

To  deal  with  our  disadvantage  in  numliers 
as  well  as  the  dense  defenses  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  we  are  emphasizing  weapons  that 
achieve  much  higher  effectiveness  through 
accuracy  and  lethality,  while  reducing  air- 
craft attrition  through  standoff  or  reduced 
exposure. 

Over  the  last  few  years  Soviet  tactical  air 
has  changed  from  primarily  a  limited  range 
defensive  force  to  a  formidable  offensive 
force. 

They  now  have  the  capability  to  conduct 
strikes  against  targets  anywhere  in  NATO 
Europe.  To  meet  this  challenge,  the  Air 
Force  must  continue  to  procure  and  improve 
F-15  and  F-16  fighter  aircraft.  Our  RDT&E 
emphasis  is  on  increasing  the  air-to-air  capa- 
bilities of  our  fighters.  The  most  important 
improvement  under  development  is  the 
AMRAAM.  employing  technology  which 
gives  it  a  high  kill  probability  from  standoff 
ranges. 

Soviet  air  defense  systems  continue  to 
grow  in  density,  quantity  and  complexity  as 
the  Soviets  develop  and  deploy  new  tactical 
and  strategic  air  defense  systems.  These 
new  systems  emphasize  mobUity  and  use 
both  radar  and  electro-optical  means  for 
target  acquisition  and  tracking.  Growth  in 
their  air  defense  capability  has  also  been 
marked  by  Increased  reliance  on  command, 
control,  and  communications  as  they  strive 
to  maintain  a  highly  reliable,  efficient,  and 
integrated  system. 

Because  of  this  growing  threat,  we  have 
and  will  continue  to  place  considerable  em- 
phasis on  electronic  combat.  Our  objective 
is  to  achieve  a  mix  of  systems  which  disrupt. 
degrade,  deceive,  or  destroy  an  enemy's  air 
defense  network  in  order  to  ensure  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  aircraft  and  aircrews.  To 
accomplish  this,  we  have  programmed  up- 
dates for  our  operational  defense  suppres- 
sion systems,  as  well  as  continued  develop- 
ment of  several  new  systems  to  handle  the 
highly  sophisticated  Soviet  threat. 


To  protect  our  global  interests,  the  U.S. 
deirioys  some  forces  forward,  prepositions 
limited  amounts  of  material,  but  maintains 
the  majority  of  our  forces  and  supplies  at 
home. 

These  home-based  forces,  supported  by 
mobility  resources,  serve  as  a  centrally  lo- 
cated strategic  reserve  which  can  be  project- 
ed anywhere  in  the  world. 

Airlift  is  the  most  visible,  responsive,  and 
flexible  element  of  our  mobility  resources. 
Its  primary  role  is  to  project  and  sustain 
combat  forces  until  other  means  of  trans- 
portation can  deliver  the  required  follow-on 
support.  In  many  situations,  airlift  is  the 
only  means  of  responding  rapidly,  because 
of  either  the  geographic  location  or  the 
speed  with  which  the  threat  develops. 

Existing  airlift  is  seriously  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  mobility  requirements  of  our  con- 
ventional war  strategy.  The  Air  Force 
RDT&E  and  procurement  strategy  will 
begin  correcting  the  airlift  shortfall.  We 
have  ongoing  programs  to  Improve  the  read- 
iness, sustainability  and  capabilities  of  our 
current  aircraft.  Our  programs  include  in- 
creasing spare  part  stocks  and  crew  ratios  to 
permit  higher  utilization  rates  of  our  C-5 
and  C-141  aircraft.  In  addition,  we  plan  to 
increase  inventories  of  C-5  and  KC-10  air- 
craft. 

To  make  full  use  of  our  investments  in 
modem  weapon  systems  and  munitions  we 
must  make  similar  Investments  in  readiness 
and  sustainability  and  thus  assure  that  our 
forces  are  ready  for  combat  on  short  notice 
and  capable  of  sustained  military  operations 
over  a  considerable  period.  We  must  have 
the  proper  mix  of  modem  equipment  and 
well  trained,  dedicated  people  supported  by 
modem  repair  facilities,  sufficient  spare 
parts,  and  adequate  stocks  of  effective  mu- 
nitions to  achieve  such  readiness  and  sus- 
talnabUity. 

In  our  FY  83  budget  submission,  we  have 
continued  to  place  priority  emphasis  on  im- 
proving the  combat  preparedness  and  stay- 
ing power  of  our  forces.  This  is  necessary  in 
view  of  the  significant  deficiencies  in  our 
present  ability  to  sustain  effective  combat 
and  the  very  real  possibility  that  we  may  be 
required  to  use  military  force  to  defend  our 
global  interests  over  the  next  few  years. 

TXCHROLOGT  UnTIATIvn 

Now.  I  would  like  to  discuss  another 
aspect  of  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge- 
namely,  maintaining  our  technological  edge. 
The  nature  of  our  worldwide  commitments 
almost  guiLrantees  that  our  forces  will  be 
outnumbered,  especially  in  the  crucial  early 
phases  of  conflict.  Today  we  have  that  tech- 
nological edge  which  can  alleviate  some  of 
this  Imbalance.  However,  while  maintaining 
their  dedication  to  overall  numerical  superi- 
ority, the  Soviets  are  narrowing  the  technol- 
ogy gap. 

We  must  continue  a  strong  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation  program 
which  investigates  technology  that  will 
enable  us  to  counter  future  threats  and  cor- 
rect military  deficiencies..  The  goal  of  our 
Technology  Base  Program  is  to  use  ad- 
vanced technology  to  develop  more  effective 
weapons  that  are  also  reliable,  maintainable 
and.  above  all.  affordable. 

The  FY  1983  Technology  Base  program  is 
our  response  to  the  challenges  to  our 
future.  It  provides  a  lean,  focused  founda- 
tion for  national  initiatives  in  science  and 
technology  to  exploit  promising  break- 
throughs for  operational  usage. 

As  indicated  we  will  emphasize  technology 
application  to  make  our  system  more  reli- 
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able,  more  maintainable  and  in  general 
more  supportable. 

In  the  the  area  of  logistics,  for  example, 
the  demands  of  our  new  and  future  weapon 
systems  and  the  diversity  and  dynamics  of 
logistics  force  structure  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  a  comprehensive  logistics  R&D 
program.  Logistics  employs  over  40  percent 
of  our  Air  Force  work  force  and  accounts 
for  30  percent  of  the  dollars  which  directly 
affect  readiness  and  force  sustalnabUity.  Re- 
search and  development  is  needed  to  assure 
the  supportabiUty  of  our  emerging  weapon 
systems  and  to  gain  knowledge  of  how  logis- 
tics force  structures  must  operate  in  the 
future. 

A  logistics  long-range  planning  program  is 
now  being  used  to  determine  research  re- 
Quirements.  We  are  strengthening  the  man- 
agement structure  and  funding  of  the  lab- 
oratories in  both  the  technology  base  and 
engineering  development.  Laboratory  devel- 
opment efforts  which  once  focused  exclu- 
sively upon  performance  improvements  are 
now  giving  due  consideration  to  supportabi- 
Uty and  cost. 

Programs  have  been  started  to  evaluate 
diagnostic  and  built-in  test  techniques  to 
improve  weapon  system  and  component 
maintainability  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
maintenance  at  the  unit  level.  We  are  exam- 
ining battle  damage  repair  concepts  to  en- 
hance our  war  fighting  capability.  In  addi- 
tion, we  see  such  electronic  technologies  as 
Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuits 
(VHSIC)  and  solid  state  active  aperture 
radar  modules  having  the  potential  of  ap- 
preciably improving  our  current  capabilities 
for  both  performance  and  support. 

The  United  States  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  military  challenge  is  critical- 
ly dependent  on  the  effective  exploitation 
of  the  broad  based  U.S.  technology.  During 
the  past  year,  the  Defense  Science  Board 
conducted  a  Summer  Study  on  the  Technol- 
ogy Base  and  made  recommendations  aimed 
at  improving  the  responsiveness  of  the 
Technology  Base  to  national  security  needs. 
Additionally,  other  initiatives  were  begun 
this  past  year  for  improving  the  Service 
Laboratories,  increase  the  university  in- 
volvement and  maintain  a  viable,  highly 
trained  scientific  workforce.  I  can  assure 
you  the  Air  Force  is  working  very  closely 
with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  other  Services  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
getting  the  most  out  of  our  Technology 
Base  dollar  and  people  resources. 

XTRCnVX  MANAGKHENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  a  discussion  of  the  complementary 
aspect  of  increased  defense  si>ending— 
namely,  the  need  to  get  the  most  out  of 
every  defense  dollar.  To  get  the  most  out  of 
what  we  spend,  we  must  not  only  strive  to 
m«.»<nii»!^  efficiency  tuid  reduce  waste  but 
also  to  Invest  wisely  for  the  future.  In  that 
regard,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  need 
for  a  healthy  and  produccive  technology 
base  as  indicated  above  .  .  .  small  invest- 
ments today  can  save  us  significant  costs  to- 
morrow. 

Another  challenging  responsibility  of  the 
Air  Force  is  to  prepare  and  implement  poli- 
cies which  provide  for  effective  resource 
management  of  current  and  planned 
weapon  system  programs  included  in  the 
budget.  In  response  to  the  initiatives  of  the 
Congress,  we  are  decentralizing  program 
management  responsibility,  implementing 
new  management  policies,  and  stressing 
energy  conservation. 

In  accordance  with  overall  Department  of 
Defense  guidance,  the  Air  Force  is  now  op- 


erating under  a  policy  of  "controlled  decen- 
tralization". This  gives  the  Air  Force  flexi- 
bility in  developing  specific  policies  to  meet 
unique<requlrements.  as  well  as  allowing  de- 
cisions to  be  made  at  the  lowest  level  at 
which  a  total  view  of  a  given  issue  exists. 
Through  controlled  decentralization,  mile- 
stone decisions  on  specific  programs  have 
been  allocated  to  the  Air  Force  System  Ac- 
quisition Review  Council,  which  I  chair,  and 
the  Air  Force  major  acquisition  commands. 
In  response  to  Congressional  direction,  we 
are  also  currently  revising  program  report- 
ing thresholds  for  all  responsible  decision 
levels. 

The  key  management  initiatives  being  im- 
plemented by  the  Air  Force  are  multlyear 
procurement,  economic  order  quaotlties,  in- 
creased contract  competition,  incentives  to 
Improve  reliability  and  support  and  policies 
to  eliminate  fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  The 
overall  effect  of  these  policies  Is  to  stabilize 
and  improve  our  industrial  base  for  defense 
programs  while  achieving  economies  for  the 
Air  Force. 

We  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  competition  achieved  in 
our  contract  awards.  Under  the  aegis  of  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Reforms,  actions  are 
being  taken  to  remove  impediments  to  com- 
petition, where  possible. 

Over  the  last  decade,  our  experience  in 
fielding  modem  weapon  systems  has  been 
one  of  persistent  growth  in  weapon  system 
support  costs.  In  a  concerted  effort  to 
reduce  weapon  system  costs  and  control  life 
cycle  costs,  we  have  prepared  a  product  per- 
formance guide  of  potential  Incentives  that 
can  be  used  on  appropriate  acquisition  pro- 
grams. 

With  respect  to  fraud,  waste  and  abuse, 
the  Air  Force  has  initiated  several  programs 
directed  at  recognizing,  ret>orting,  and  elimi- 
nating these  problems,  especially  as  they 
relate  to  Air  Force  acquisition  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
management  initiatives  have  my  personal 
attention  and  commitment.  In  today's  envi- 
ronment of  economic  constraints,  it  is  not 
enought  to  emphasize  just  the  need  for  in- 
creased support  of  defense  but  also  to 
commit  to  getting  the  most  out  o{  that  sup- 
port once  It  Is  given.  There  is  no  room  for 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  program  represented  by  the  Air 
Force's  FY  83  budget  request  was  construct- 
ed with  considerable  deliberation  regarding 
required  military  capability,  program  prior- 
ities, and  available  resources.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  economic  savings  avail- 
able on  some  programs,  others  had  to  be 
eliminated. 

These  hard  decisions  which  have  reduced 
or  eliminated  other  programs  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  reduction  In  our  military  re- 
quirement for  these  capabilities.  Those  deci- 
sions were  tough,  but  so  are  the  times. 
What  we  finally  decided  on  are  the  absolute 
essentials  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge. 
There  Is  no  fat.  With  each  succeeding  year 
that  we  delay  our  response  the  challenge 
that  confronts  us  becomes  that  much  more 
formidable.  There  is  now  no  time  to  delay. 
The  time  to  act  is  now.  We  must  continue  to 
sustain  full  support  for  restoring  our  na- 
tion's military  forces.  The  President's  pro- 
gram is  adequate  to  do  so,  but  it  will  not  do 
it  overnight.  It  will  take  time  and  your  dedi- 
cated, unequivocal  support.  We  solicit  that 
continued  support.* 


BUDGET  CUTS  IN  CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  last  two  decades  Congress  has 
enacted  a  variety  of  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  this  Nation's  chil- 
dren—programs to  attack  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  poverty.  The  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1983  budget  asks 
Congress  to  greatly  reduce  its  commit- 
ment to  these  objectives.  This  is 
simply  unacceptable. 

Children  comprise  the  largest  single 
group  of  Americans  who  can,  by  any 
standards,  be  described  as  "truly 
needy."  One  in  five  children  is  bom 
poor.  But  in  this  budget,  the  children 
are  the  truly  forgotten  victims  of  hea- 
vyhanded  slashes  in  education,  nutri- 
tion, health  care,  and  basic  sociiEil  serv- 
ices. Programs  such  as  adoption  assist- 
ance, child  abuse  prevention,  and  juve- 
nile justice  programs  will  be  cut,  some 
by  as  much  as  100  percent. 

The  title  I  program  has,  for  exam- 
ple, provided  to  the  States  for  the  past 
17  years,  funds  to  furnish  special  edu- 
cation seirvlces  to  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. These  programs  demonstrably 
work— and  they  serve  5.4  million  chil- 
dren in  68  percent  of  our  public 
schools.  Title  I  funding  was  $3.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981.  For  fiscal  year 
1983,  the  administration's  proposed 
title  I  budget  drops  to  $1.9  billion— a 
39-percent  cut.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  even  this  administration's  Secre- 
tary of  Education  recently  pronounced 
the  program  a  rousing  success. 

But  title  I  is  by  no  means  the  only 
endangered  children's  program. 

Educational  aid  for  the  Nation's  4.1 
million  handicapped  children,  is  slated 
in  fiscal  year  1983  to  be  lumped  into  a 
block  grant,  and  reduced  by  $196  mil- 
lion—a  19-percent  cut. 

Head  Start,  a  program  the  President 
has  promised  to  protect.  wlU  receive 
level  funding,  which  amounts  in  fact 
to  a  cut,  since  no  adjustment  has  been 
made  for  inflation.  In  addition,  the 
Head  Start  program  will  be  badly  hurt 
by  reductions  in  the  essential  support 
services  provided  through  the  child 
nutrition  program.  CETA.  and  medic- 
aid. 

In  the  area  of  nutrition,  at  a  time 
when  3  million  children  have  already 
lost  their  school  lunches,  we  have 
from  the  administration  a  budget  pro- 
posal 20  percent  below  the  fiscal  year 
1981  level— and  again,  that  does  not 
take  inflation  into  account. 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren may.  not  be  the  most  politically 
popular  of  Federal  programs,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  children  make  up 
fully  two-thirds  of  all  AFDC  benefici- 
aries. AFDC  under  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  will  be  cut  by  28  per- 
cent. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  also 
been  the  object  of  much  criticism.  But 
in  weeding  out  the  abuses  of  the  pro- 
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gram,  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  the 
nearly  12  million  children  who  stand 
to  suffer  if  the  administration's  large 
new  cuts  are  adopted. 

The  list  of  proposed  cuts  goes  on: 

The  WIC  program  for  mothers  and 
infants; 

Three  million  children  eliminated 
from  immunization  programs  against 
polio,  rubella,  mumps,  diphtheria,  and 
tetanus; 

The  medicaid  program,  in  which 
children  make  up  45  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible population; 

Research  on  genetic  diseases,  hemo- 
philia, sudden  infant  death  syndrome; 

Lead-based  poisoning  prevention; 
and 

The  runaway  youth  program. 

The  children's  defense  fund  esti- 
mates that  these  cuts  would  reduce 
our  commitment  to  providing  nutri- 


tion, health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs  serving  children  by  $8  bil- 
lion. This  on  top  of  the  $10  billion  cut 
Congress  has  already  approved  for  the 
current  year. 

States  are  already  having  troubles 
coping  with  last  year's  program  cuts. 
Virginia,  for  example,  is  proposing  to 
terminate  services  to  blind  and  dis- 
abled children  imder  the  age  of  18.  Six 
States  have  eliminated  medicaid  bene- 
fits to  children  living  at  home  with 
both  parents.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy 
concludes  that  the  new  cuts,  if  en- 
acted, would  force  most  States  to  fur- 
ther reduce  services.  The  study  finds 
that  in  33  States  children  of  working- 
poor  families  would  become  ineligible 
for  medicaid  assistance.  Certainly  the 
President  does  not  intend  that  chil- 
dren should  "Vote  with  their  feet." 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMS 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  budget 
process  should  jeopardize  the  quality 
or  av^ability  of  programs  serving  the 
nutrition,  health,  or  welfare  of  this 
Nation's  children.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Conunlttee,  I  will  offer 
to  work  in  each  function  to  preserve 
this  Government's  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  the  welfare  of  oiu-  chil- 
dren. If  necessary,  I  will  also  offer 
amendments  on  the  floor. 

I  am  committed  to  the  principle  that 
the  shape  of  our  country  tomorrow 
will  depend  on  the  investments  we 
make  today  in  our  children— the  Na- 
tion's most  precious  resource. 

I  ask  that  a  table  of  budget  cuts  in 
children's  programs  and  three  newspa- 
per articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16, 1982]      who  want  to  believe  that  most  welfare  re-  Cutting  from  $3,600  to  $2,000  a  year  the 

CHirR«  BIO  LosSTuNDKR  REAGAN  SociAi.      cipicnts    chcst-they     clon't-and     implied  ederal  assistance  low-income  families  get 

^                  Pn„™.  qhottp  Says                         that  if  we  Just  end  fraud  and  abuse  in  these  for  housing. 

x-oui.*. -jKuuro                              programs,  we  will  solve  our  economic  prob-  The  working  poor  have  been  among  those 

(By  Herbert  a.  Demon;                    j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  American  hit   hardest   by   budget   cute  already  ap- 

The  Reagan  administration  is  demanding    py,,uc  Is  that  70  percent  of  the  welfare  proved,  Edelman  said,  and  this  is  likely  to 

•more  sacrifice  from  children  than  from     .p^g^t^-  jjg  ^  ridding  us  of  are  children."  continue  if  President  Reagan's  new  cuts  are 

any  other  group  in  American  society"  with                                onuivRis  of  Reaaan's  fiscal  approved. 

its  purposed  cuU  in  welfare  education  nu-     .^JJ^^uXt^^at  ,he  OTF  r^l^  yesiS  The  case  of  Sharon  Haller,  a  rural  Ohio 

trition  and  other  programs,  the  head  of  the    ^»~_^"Xs  one  of  Uie  first  a)m^heMive  woman  with  three  children  who  quit  her  job 

Washington-based  Children's  Defense  Fund    ^JJ^"^^^  ^S^o^JTi J  toe^X  a^ToL  driving  a  school  bus  rather  than  lose  bene- 

^^iik^'^  Wright  Edelman  s.d  an     cStJTe  fosS^/'tr  c^Sln^^^^^^  SSn'?  ^"le^  lS  ;^^^^"te^"^; 

analysis  of  the  administration's  budget  pro-        At  a  time  when  the  debate  in  Washington  j^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^  determining  that  under 

posals   indicates   that   more   than    750,000     over  the  new  budget  is  largely  focused  on  ^^^  ^^^  Reagan  welfare  policies  she  would 

pregnant  women  would  become  ineligible     the  size  of  the  deficit,  the  ChUdrens  De-  Vj^  ^^^  jj  ^  month  in  welfare  benefite  by 

for  a  federally  supported  prenatal  nutrition     fense  Fund  report  highlights  spending  re-  continuing  to  work  but  lose  $9  a  month  in 

program,  100,000  families  would  no  longer    ductions  that  will  have  the  effect  of:  jood  stamps  and  the  Medicaid  card  entitling 

get  day-care  services,  and  more  than  half  of        Reducing  the  number  of  meals  and  snacks  her  and  her  children  to  free  medical  care, 

the  6.8  mUllon  pupils  in  compensatory  edu-     served  in  day-care  centers.  Before  the  cuts,  ^^e  report  also  attempted  to  trace  the 

cation  programs  would  be  dropped  U  the    ^j,ey  served  three  meals  and  two  snacks  ^dely   varying   methods   to   which   sUtes 

''HS?*'*5!Ji!,*"..*''P5°y®?,:  .  o,    ,A^r.*  o..      daily.  Now  there  are  funds  for  two  meals  have  resorted  to  absorb  the  coste  of  cute  ap- 

The  CDF  «»t^^<^„"j»i.,P^!,f  t*"^,^^5*:     and  one  snack  a  day.  proved  last  summer.  Six  sUtes.  Washington, 

fTKoSJ;^'*?^!  ^t49  ?  Kn  r^ideJij        Ending  the  Summer  Feeding  Program  for  Oregon.    Missouri.    Kentucky,    Iowa    and 

*f-,^,'^°",i'^     K  .ul  dtHH„n«nHpHn^     chUdren  by  the  summer  of  1983.  About  1  Utah,  have  eliminated  Medicaid  benefite  for 

1^^°^:^^T.'^t^S^^^^^n^Z:    million  poor  chUdren  are  expected  to  get  chUdren  living  at  home  with  both  parente. 

SnK^ctr^^uS'b^^S'^SitS't^     -eals  in  this  program  in  the  summer  of  Virginia    is   P^P^f"*,  ^o^P   ~-«.e 

•1ft  Knvi^„  ir.  fic/.<ii  iQflo  riitji  in  thpsp  nro-     1982.  completely  for  blind  and  disabled  children 

SiT^Se  Si^iiiaSed                        "^            Eliminating  food  stamp  and  Medicaid  ben-  under  18.  South  Carolina  is  proposing  Itait- 

Edeiman  said  Reagan  has  "preyed  on  the     efite  for  upwards  of  a  million  people  because  Jj^^^e  number  of  h^italdajrepa^ 

fears  and  resentmente  of  those  Americans     of  cute  and  new  eliglbUity  requiremente.  Medicaid  to  10;  Tennessee  is  proposing  that 
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they  be  limited  to  14  days;  Maryland  has  a 
20-day  limit. 

The  report  found  similar  disincentives  to 
work  In  the  changes  the  administration  is 
making  In  the  food  stamp  program.  A  work- 
ing family  that  earns  $5,000  a  year  will  get 
from  $300  to  $400  a  year  less  in  stamps  than 
the  family  that  receives  $5,000  a  year  from 
welfare  or  unemployment  compensation. 
This  Is  because  a  working  family's  benefits 
will  be  tied  to  its  gross  wages  under  the 
changes  and  no  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  that  income  is 
withheld  as  taxes  or  consumed  by  work-re- 
lated costs. 

In  combing  through  the  fine  print  of  the 
budget,  CDF  found  that  the  administration 
in  cutting  various  programs  had  made  in 
one  place  or  another  these  assumptions: 
that  the  poor  should  pay  35  percent  of  their 
income  for  food.  30  percent  for  housing  and 
25  percent  for  home  energy.  The  fund  noted 
that  these  costs  alone  add  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  poor  family's  Income. 

The  CDF  estimates  that  150,000  families 
will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  federally  aided 
day  care  because  of  cuts  already  made  and 
that  another  100,000  will  be  cut  from  the 
program  next  year  if  Reagan's  new  budget 
Is  approved. 

According  to  the  report,  states  are  han- 
dling these  reductions  in  widely  differing 
ways.  In  Washington  state,  working  families 
with  incomes  that  are  38  percent  above  the 
state's  median  are  no  longer  eligible  for  day 
care.  Pennsylvania  families  can  earn  up  to 
90  percent  of  that  state's  median 

In  Massachusetts,  the  state  Department 
of  Social  Services  eliminated  slots  for  one- 
third  of  the  preschool-age  children  in  day- 
care programs  and  replaced  them  with  slots 
for  school-age  children.  In  Albany,  N.Y.. 
parents  earning  $8,000  a  year  must  now  pay 
$800  annually  for  day  care. 

Edelman  proposed  as  alternatives  to  the 
cuts  Reagan  is  proposing  number  of  reduc- 
tions In  spending  and  tax  breaks,  including 
the  oil  depreciation  allowance,  various  agri- 
cultural subsidies  and  a  wide  array  of  mili- 
tary programs. 

She  noted  that  the  1983  budget  contains 
an  $800,000  increase  in  residential  expenses 
for  the  White  House. 

"While  we  want  President  and  BCrs. 
Reagan  to  live  comfortably,  we  would  prefer 
to  use  the  proposed  annual  Increase  toward 
replacing  40  percent  of  the  child  abuse  pre- 
vention services  which  the  president  pro- 
poses to  cut,"  she  said. 

In  a  section  of  the  report  entitled  "Bombs 
Over  Babies,"  Edelman  has  these  other  sug- 
gestions: 

That  the  Defense  Department  cease  send- 
ing routine,  non-priority  messages  by  tele- 
type, which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  estimated  could  save  $20  million  a  year. 
These  funds  could  be  used  to  restore  cuts  of 
about  $23.9  million  in  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  she  said. 

That  the  taxpayer  subsidy  of  $12.06  for 
every  meal  served  in  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger's  private  dining  room 
be  eliminated  and  that  the  secretary  and  his 
guests  be  required  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the 
food  they  consume.  Each  subsidized  lunch 
served  In  Weinberger's  dining  room,  she 
said,  costs  the  taxpayers  about  the  same  as 
it  does  to  serve  40  low-income  children  a 
morning  snack  of  orange  Juice  and  crackers. 

That  the  program  of  providing  personal 
servants  to  300  senior  officers  at  the  Penta- 
gon be  ended  and  the  money  be  used  to  re- 
store funds  for  160  homemaking  aides  in 
Virginia.  Funds  for  those  aides  who  had 


served  2.500  aged,  blind  and  disabled  per- 
sons and  families  with  handicapped  children 
were  cut  by  Reagan  last  year. 

That  the  Defense  Department  no  longer 
provide  ^ots  and  other  veterinary  services 
for  the  pets  of  military  personnel  and  that 
the  $1.4  million  now  spent  for  that  program 
be  used  to  restore  funds  to  immunize  35,000 
poor  children  who  were  cut  from  the  child- 
hood immunization  program  last  year. 

[From  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser, 
Dec.  7,  1981] 

Too  MAiry  Chiloiucn  Faix  Through  Our 

"Saftty  Nrrs" 

(By  RoifALD  B.  Taylor) 

A  little  girl,  abandoned  by  her  parents,  is 
locked  away  In  a  state  hospital  because 
county  officials  failed  to  find  a  foster  home 
for  her. 

A  teen-ager,  once  a  ward  of  the  Juvenile 
court  with  a  long  record  of  delinquent  be- 
havior, is  serving  a  life  sentence  in  prison 
for  murder. 

A  crippled  boy,  labeled  mentally  retarded, 
is  confined  in  private  "community  care," 
where  he  is  caged  and  treated  like  a  dog 
when  he  misbehaves.  Later,  emotionally  un- 
stable and  grown  to  manhood,  he  is  ware- 
housed in  an  underfunded  state  hospital 
ward. 

These  cases  are  examples,  not  exaggera- 
tions, of  a  hidden  population  of  children  re- 
moved from  their  natural  homes  who  are  in 
Jeopardy.  No  matter  what  the  cause  of  dislo- 
cation, no  matter  how  reasoned  the  process, 
these  children  are  as  likely  to  be  harmed  as 
helped.  Foster  care  in  the  United  States  is 
seriously  flawed;  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 
breeds  criminal  adults;  the  needs  of  children 
who  are  handicapped  or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed are  too  often  neglected. 

In  theory,  this  country  is  committed  to 
helping  children  in  need.  We  have  created 
the  legal  structures,  appropriated  large 
sums  of  money  and  assigned  experts  to 
carry  out  this  work.  And,  having  consigned 
these  chUdren  to  the  supervision  of  Juvenile 
court,  it  is  a  case  of  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind.  Occasionally,  reports  of  scandals  and 
abuses  surface,  giving  us  horrifying  glimpses 
of  the  system  at  work. 

Even  before  Proposition  13  in  California 
and  then  President  Reagan's  attempts  to 
"zero  out"  programs  that  directly  affect 
700,000  homeless  children,  there  was  an 
uneasy  awareness  that  something  was  basi- 
cally wrong,  that  the  entire  system  was  fail- 
ing children  in  need.  But  why?  The  answers 
can  be  found  in  our  national  attitudes. 

We  are  a  nation  founded  on  conservative 
socio-economic  principles  that  place  little 
value  on  unproductive  individuals.  We  say 
that  we  love  chUdren.  but  we  begrudge  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for  economic 
and  social  services  that  could  bring  some 
stability  to  their  lives.  We  accept  our  presi- 
dent's view  that  only  the  "truly  needy" 
should  have  access  to  the  taxpayers'  largess. 
The  unworthy  must  be  screened  out,  and 
aid  to  the  qualified  must  be  closely  super- 
vised to  insure  against  misuse.  In  this  proc- 
ess, bureaucrats  become  regulators  and 
"safety  nets"  become  nothing  more  than 
over-costly  webs  spun  by  public  officials  to 
catch  chlselers  and  sinners. 

But  the  system  is  crazy.  We've  decided 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  provide  aban- 
doned, delinquent  and  handicapped  children 
with  a  nurturing  home  environment,  backed 
by  the  kinds  of  services  that  natural  or 
adoptive  parents  need  to  stabilize  a  child's 
life,  yet  we  spend  far  more  placing  them  in 
institutions. 


Angered  by  the  high  cost  of  supporting 
welfare,  we  encourage  the  president's  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  budgets  for  programs 
that  provide  health  care  for  pregnant 
women  and  infants,  delinquency  prevention, 
food  stamps  for  working  mothers  and  help 
for  disintegrating  families. 

Certainly  the  cost  of  administering  these 
huge  Band-Aid  programs  can  and  should  be 
cut.  But.  rather  than  using  more  of  the 
shrinking  budgets  to  police  recipients  of  aid. 
wouldn't  everyone  be  better  served  if  the 
bureaucracy  were  overhauled  instead?  Can't 
we  see  that  wholesale  budget-cutting  is 
more  costly  in  the  long  run.  that  as  a  result 
more  children  will  be  bom  handicapped, 
more  will  grow  up  delinquent  and  unproduc- 
tive in  this  competitive  society? 

We  need  to  recognize  that  children,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  disabled  or  neglected  or 
abused,  are  a  natural  part  of  our  society.  We 
must  leam  to  keep  them  with  us  where  they 
can  be  nurtured,  not  shoved  out  of  sight  by 
the  rich  and  powerful  fighting  for  advan- 
tage at  the  public  trough. 

We  who  vote  and  pay  taxes  must  use  our 
leverage  on  behalf  of  the  children.  We  must 
remind  the  Reagan  administration  and  Con- 
gress that  they  represent  the  nation's  chil- 
dren, too.  and  are  obligated  to  establish  a 
national  children's  policy,  one  that  centers 
on  support  for  the  nurturing  family,  for 
that  Is  where  children  have  the  best  chance 
to  thrive. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23,  1981] 

'Bye,  School  Lunchxs  tor  thi  "Truly 

Nkkdy" 

(By  Marshall  L.  Matz) 

Washiwotor.— While  seeking  to  cut  $1,575 
billion  from  the  $3,918  billion  child-nutri- 
tion budget  In  fiscal  1982,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  listed  school  lunches  for 
the  "truly  needy"  as  one  of  seven  programs 
that  will  not  be  affected  by  the  drive  to 
reduce  Federal  spending.  On  the  contrary, 
poor  children  wiU  be  affected,  for  millions 
who  qualify  for  a  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch  under  the  nutrition  program  stand  to 
be  lopped  from  it. 

Granting  that  the  Administration  Is  pro- 
ceeding in  good  faith,  it  appetu^  that  Its 
analysis  of  the  lunch  program  Is  being  limit- 
ed to  only  one  dimension:  direct  Federal 
support  to  the  States  for  free  lunches. 

Students  qualifying  for  a  reduced-price 
lunch  are  not  being  considered  "truly 
needy,"  and  the  Federal  subsidy  for  such 
lunches  would  be  slashed  substantially. 
Though  some  six  million  middle-class  stu- 
dents—those whose  family  of  four  earns 
more  than  $15,630  a  year— are  likely  to  drop 
out  of  the  program  because  of  dramatic  In- 
creases in  lunch  prices,  the  Administration 
apparently  considers  this  irrelevant  to  the 
availability  of  the  program  to  the  poor. 
However,  aa  participation  drops,  many 
schools,  imable  to  finance  the  programs  or 
unwilling  to  continue  them  because  they  no 
longer  serve  all  the  students,  will  end  them, 
and  they  will  be  lost  to  the  entire  communi- 
ty, including  the  poor.  Overall,  of  the  27 
million  In  the  program,  conservatively  nine 
million  can  be  expected  to  drop  out  or  be 
forced  out. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  commodi- 
ty-support program  constitutes  a  major  part 
of  the  proposed  cutback  In  general  assist- 
ance. Commodity  support,  unlike  cash  as- 
sistance, cannot  be  divided  between  free  and 
paid  meals.  The  commodities  (such  as  pota- 
toes, peaches,  ground  beef)  are  shipped  in 
bulk  to  the  states  and  then  to  schools;  it  is 
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not  possible  for  cooks  to  use  different 
amounts  of  such  commodities  in  preparing 
free  meals  and  paid  meals.  Thus,  the  com- 
modity cut  will  be  felt  across  the  board,  af- 
fecting i>oor  children  receiving  free  lunches 
along  with  everyone  else. 

Not  considered  In  the  President's  claim 
that  the  $1,575  billion  cut  will  not  hurt  the 
"truly  needy"  is  the  effect  on  lunches  of  the 
administration's  proposal  to  deduct  the  cost 
of  school  meals  from  a  person's  food-stamp 
allotment.  This  request,  labeled  a  "food- 
stamp  cut,"  seems  to  be  viewed  as  Irrelevant 
to  the  lunch  program.  Other  assistance 
called  "nonessential"  includes  nutrition  edu- 
cation and  training,  as  well  as  equipment  as- 
sistance to  schools,  both  of  which  benefit 
the  poor. 

Under  current  law,  the  general  subsidy  for 
each  lunch  served  in  the  1981-82  school 
year  (fiscal  1982)  will  be  39.5  cents  per  stu- 
dent per  meal  in  cash  and  commodities.  If 
the  administration's  proposals  are  enacted, 
the  39.5  cent  subsidy  will  be  completely 
eliminated  and  the  cost  of  a  lunch  can  be 
expected  to  approximately  double.  It  Is  this 
cut  that  represents  the  bulk  of  the  child-nu- 
trition savings.  It  Is  also  this  modest  subsidy 
to  middle-class  students  that  has  prevented 
the  lunchroom  from  becoming  economically 
and,  in  some  cases,  racially  segregated. 

The  school-lunch  program  operates  like  a 
business.  It  receives  Income  from  four 
sources— Federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  students— and  If  Income  does 
not  equal  expenses,  local  programs  will 
close.  Unlike  food  stamps  or  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  the  lunch  program 
does  not  Involve  direct  payment  to  individ- 
uals. All  income,  from  whatever  sources, 
goes  into  the  same  school-lunch  cash  regis- 
ter. It  is  not  possible  to  withdraw  $1,575  bil- 
lion from  the  child-nutrition  budget  and 
reasonably  expect  that  the  poor  will  not  be 
affected. 

The  Federal  effort  to  eliminate  child  mal- 
nutrition dates  back  at  least  to  the  creation, 
in  1946,  of  the  national  school-lunch  pro- 
gram. Since  then,  the  Federal  commitment 
to  child  nutrition  has  grown  steadily,  along 
with  the  evidence  of  its  success.  When  a 
team  of  medical  doctors  returned  In  the  late 
1970's  to  the  poor  rural  counties  they  had 
Ylalted  10  years  earlier  to  determine  if  any 
progress  had  been  made  in  combating 
hunger,  they  concluded,  and  reported  to 
Congress:  "Our  first  and  overwhelming  Im- 
pression Is  that  there  are  far  fewer  grossly 
malnourished  in  this  country  today  than 
there  were  10  years  ago."  Their  report  at- 
tributed the  progress  directly  to  Federal  nu- 
trition programs. 

America's  nutrition  programs  have  been 
amazingly  successful,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  social-policy  endeavor.  The  "war 
on  hunger,"  originally  declared  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  in  1969,  has  been  an 
unsung  bipartisan  success  story  that  has 
dramatically  reduced  malnutrition  and  in- 
creased human  productivity.  It  is  Incumbent 
on  those  who  advocate  cutting  back  our  nu- 
trition programs  to  show  that  such  changes 
will  not  reverse  the  progress  we  have 
made.* 


PAT  ROBERTSON  AND  HIS 
"PERSPECTIVE" 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presicient,  my 
good  friend  Pat  Robertson  is  an  Amer- 
ican who  is  loved  and  respected  by  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  citizens.  And,  as 
Senators  know,  he  has  a  close  family 


link  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Pat's  distin- 
guished father  was  the  able  A.  Willis 
Robertson  of  Virginia  who  served  in 
this  Senate  from  1946  to  1967  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Commerce;  he  previously  had 
served  seven  terms  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Pat  Robertson  is  known  nationwide 
as  host  of  television  program,  "The 
700  Club,"  a  program  seen  currently 
on  150  TV  affiliates  and  2.900  local 
cable  systems  serving  more  than  15 
million  people.  Pat  is  also  the  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  the  Christian 
Broadcasting  Network,  chancellor  and 
founder  of  CBN  University,  president 
and  founder  of  First  Colonial  Corp.. 
the  Continental  Satellite  Corp..  and 
the  Continental  Broadcasting  Net- 
work. His  contribution  to  Christian 
television  ministry  is,  in  a  word,  enor- 
mous. He  is  widely  regarded  as  the  pio- 
neer in  Christian  broadcasting. 

Mr.  President,  Pat  Robertson  is  well 
qualified  for  the  position  of  influence 
he  now  occupies.  He  holds  degrees 
from  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
the  Yale  University  Law  School,  and 
New  York  Theological  Seminary.  Most 
important,  he  is  a  dedicated  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  addition  to  his  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities he  also  publishes  a  newsletter 
entitled  "Pat  Robertson's  Perspec- 
tive." Its  circulation  is  approximately 
400.000.  It  is  chock-full  of  timely  infor- 
mation and  insightful  commentary. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  February  1982  edition  of 
Pat  Robertson's  Perspective.  We  in 
the  United  States  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  warnings  from  this  percep- 
tive son  of  a  Senator.  To  this  end,  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  Pat  Robertson's 
Perspective  for  February  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 
The  report  follows: 
Pat  Robertson's  Perspbctivk.  February 

1982 
The  brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
took  place  on  Christmas  Eve  In  1979.  Two 
yean  later  during  the  season  meant  to  cele- 
brate "peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men."  the  Polish  Communist  authorities 
under  Russian  direction  moved  to  suppress 
the  free  labor  movement  in  Poland. 

President  Carter  responded  to  the  Afghan 
crisis  with  a  grain  embargo.  President 
Reagan  responded  to  the  Polish  crisis  with  a 
series  of  sanctions  aimed  at  both  the  Polish 
government  and  the  Russians.  The  Soviet 
controlled  press  responded  with  angry  at- 
tacks at  the  United  SUtes. 

The  big  question  for  1982— what  comes 
next? 

Certain  facts  are  clear.  Poland  is  bank- 
rupt. It  has  already  lost  20  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product.  Inflation  is  rampant. 
The  Polish  currency— the  zloty— Is  becom- 
ing worthless.  Peasants  refuse  to  sell  food  to 
the  state  because  the  pm>er  money  buys 
nothing.  Widespread  unrest,  slowdowns,  or 
strikes  could  paralyze  the  country.  Western 
bankers  holding  some  $27  billion  in  Polish 
debt  actually  welcome  martial  law  as  a 
means  of  recovering  their  money.  As  the  sit- 


uation now  stands,  government  banking  of- 
ficials may  force  banks  to  write  off  a  sub- 
stantlfcl  portion  of  their  Polish  debt. 

If  Western  banks  loan  more  of  their  de- 
positor's funds  to  Poland,  they  will  be  sup- 
porting the  communist  regime.  If  they 
refuse  to  lend  more,  their  present  loans  may 
be  lost  and  Poland  will  become  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  for  survival. 

This  In  turn  may  further  drain  the  Soviet 
system  which  already  is  in  a  serious  condi- 
tion due  to  a  disastrous  harvest  in  1981. 
Russian  herds  are  being  killed  for  lack  of 
grain.  Reports  indicate  food  shortages  In 
the  Soviet  Union  plus  widespread  sale  of 
Soviet  gold  to  pay  for  grain  imports. 

Coupled  with  deteriorating  economic  con- 
ditions in  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
reports  of  economic  crises  in  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia,  and  serious  deterioration  in 
Hungary.  Along  with  those  crises  Is  further 
danger  of  default  on  multi-billion  dollar 
western  loans  to  communist  countries. 

Set  over  against  Its  deteriorating  domestic 
economy  Is  the  growtngly  ominous  Soviet 
military  btiildup.  By  mid-summer  of  this 
year  the  Soviets  for  the  first  time  will  have 
in  place  a  complete  first  strike  counterforce 
capability.  This  means  that  without  warn- 
ing the  Soviets  would  be  able  to  eliminate 
all  or  essentially  all  of  the  land  based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  of  the  United 
States.  Then  with  a  vast  second  strike  ca- 
pacity still  ready,  the  Soviets  could  threaten 
every  major  United  States  city  with  annihi- 
lation. They  would  know  that  our  sea  baaed 
missiles  could  reach  their  cities,  but  would 
not  have  the  accuracy  to  eliminate  their 
land  based  second  strike  capacity.  An  Amer- 
ican president  would  then  have  the  option 
of  surrendering  after  20  million  casualties 
or  provoking  a  Soviet  second  strike  that 
would  leave  150  million  Americans  dead. 

This  war  of  ultimate  annihilation  will 
probably  never  be  fought,  but  the  existence 
of  such  a  serious  "window  of  vulnerability" 
from  this  summer  on  means  that  United 
States  resolve  can  be  progressively  dimin- 
ished while  the  Soviets  grow  more  aggres- 
sive. 

When  an  analysis  is  made  of  conventional 
forces,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  must 
face  not  only  the  United  States,  but  the 
NATO  allies  to  the  West,  and  China  to  the 
East.  Although  the  Soviets  could  make  an 
aggressive  move  with  conventional  military 
forces  against  Western  Europe  or  China, 
the  price  would  be  very  costly  and  the  out- 
come would  be  much  in  doubt. 

Turning  to  the  rich  gulf  oil  states  would 
require  no  such  risk.  There  are  25  divisions 
in  the  Transcaucasus  region  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  these  forces  the  Soviets  are  using 
90,000  men  In  Afghanistan.  The  Soviets 
could  send  two  airborne  divisions  into  Iran 
in  a  week's  time  and  could  quickly  reinforce 
them  with  armor  from  Afghanistan.  Mili- 
tarily the  United  SUtes  and  its  allies  are 
not  now  ready  to  prevent  such  a  strategic 
thrust. 

Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen  are  Commu- 
nist states.  Despite  rebel  fighting  Afghani- 
stan Is  controlled  by  the  Soviets.  Syria  is 
pro-Russian.  Libya  tilts  toward  Moscow.  A 
recent  report  in  Time  magazine  indicated 
that  Ayatollah  Khomeini  has  Invited  the 
Soviet  KOB  to  train  and  direct  Iranian  in- 
ternal security. 

Of  the  remaining  key  Middle  East  states. 
Jordan  and  Egypt  are  pro-western  with 
some  military  capability.  Pakistan  has  a 
sizeable  army,  with  antiquated  air  power 
and  armor.  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  the  Emir- 
ates,  and   the   other   small   oil   producing 
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states  have  virtually  no  military  strength  at 
aU. 

Iraq  la  officially  non-aligned  and  seemed 
strong  militarily  until  its  war  with  Iran  and 
its  weakness  when  the  Israeli  air  strike  de- 
stroyed its  nuclear  reactor. 

In  short,  there  is  no  combination  of  Arab 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  capable  of  pre- 
venting the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  from 
seizing  the  region. 

To  prevent  a  nmaway  Soviet  move  against 
the  Middle  East  oU  states,  the  United  SUtes 
needs  massive  deployment  of  men  and  war 
material  into  the  region.  Tet  despite  their 
vulnerability  to  Soviet  aggression,  none  of 
the  major  Arab  states  are  willing  to  accept 
major  U.S.  bases  on  their  territory. 

This  is  why  Israel,  with  the  strongest  mili- 
tary force  in  the  region,  is  so  vital  to  United 
States  security.  Israel  Is  not  only  pro-west- 
em,  but  the  Israeli  people  share  with  us 
centuries  of  religion,  civilization,  culture, 
and  freedom.  Israel  needs  the  United  States. 
but  with  the  growing  Soviet  menace  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  United  SUtes  needs  Israel 
more. 

Haifa  will  become  the  ideal  port  of  supply 
for  the  United  States  6th  Fleet,  and 
undoubtedly  there  will  be  United  States  air 
bases  in  the  Negev.  For  this  reason,  the  dis- 
pute over  the  annexation  of  the  Golan 
Heights  will  soon  pass  and  the  United 
States  and  Israel  may  enter  a  period  of  the 
closest  cooperation  they  have  known. 

Sooner  or  later  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Soviet  Union  someone  in  government— 
h(q>efully  It  will  be  the  President— must 
demand  that  our  free  enterprise  system  stop 
selling  money,  credit,  food,  factories,  and 
technology  to  those  who  have  sworn  to  de- 
stroy us. 

Our  President  has  told  us  that  we  must 
cut  out  social  programs  and  face  $100  billion 
deficits  so  that  government  can  spend  |1.5 
trillion  over  the  next  five  years  to  defend  us 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  the 
Washington  Post  the  total  cost  may  well 
run  an  additional  $750  billion. 

Even  while  our  people  are  being  asked  for 
this  incredible  sacrifice  to  defend  our  land, 
another  arm  of  government  is  readying  au- 
thorization and  financial  credits  to  enable 
International  Harvester  Corporation  to 
build  a  $300  million  farm  combine  plant  ca- 
pable of  making  armored  vehicles  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  yet  another  arm  of  our 
government  is  authorizing  enormous  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviets  so  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment will  be  spared  the  embarrassment 
and  civil  disobedience  that  another  misera- 
ble grain  harvest  would  cause. 

And  while  all  of  this  takes  place  the  West 
Germans  go  forward  with  plans  to  construct 
an  enormous  gas  pipeline  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Western  Europe  and  the  French 
enter  into  a  long  range  multl-billlon  dollar 
contract  to  purchase  Soviet  gas  from  the 
pipeline. 

And  while  all  of  this  is  taking  place  Aus- 
trian banks  are  noting  that  they  have 
loaned  170  percent  of  the  total  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  entire  Austrian  banking 
system  to  east  bloc  countries  with  repressive 
regimes,  notably  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
andHimgary. 

And  at  the  same  time  Western  banks  are 
looking  for  ways  to  restructure  some  $89  bil- 
lion in  loans  to  Russia  and  Its  satellites. 
while  U.S.  manufacturers  are  looking  to  the 
private  banking  system  or  the  Export 
Import  Bank  for  more  credit  to  finance 
more  trade  with  Russia  and  her  allies. 

And  while  merchants  and  bankers  rub 
their  hands  at  their  prof  its— or  perhaps  con- 


template their  losses— the  American  taxpay- 
er is  being  asked  to  pay  for  a  standing  army 
in  B^rope  to  "protect  Europe  from  Soviet 
aggressioir." 

And  while  this  is  going  on,  the  Soviets 
invade  Afghanistan,  use  poison  gas  in 
Southeast  Asia,  repress  freedom  in  Poland, 
support  international  terrorism,  send  troops 
and  supplies  to  subvert  governments  In  Cen- 
tral America,  persecute  Christians  and  Jews, 
violate  Human  Rights  contrary  to  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords,  vilify  the  United  States  every- 
where, and  carry  on  uiu-emitting  espionage 
against  us. 

Only  a  nation  of  fools  would  shelter  those 
of  its  own  citizens  and  its  allies  which 
strengthen  its  enemies.  How  long  must  this 
madness  continue  before  we  call  a  halt? 

We  could  stop  it  very  quickly.  The  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  could  immediately 
declare  all  loans  to  Poland  and  other  near 
bankrupt  Soviet  satellites  in  default.  No  fur- 
ther loans  or  extensions  of  credit  would  be 
permitted  by  United  States  financial  institu- 
tions to  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  allies. 

The  President  could  embargo  all  sales  of 
any  nature  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  There  would  be 
no  new  equipment,  no  technical  know-how, 
and  no  spare  parts. 

Then  we  could  inform  our  European  allies 
that  all  of  our  forces  in  Europe  would  be 
withdrawn  from  defensive  positions  In 
Europe.  If  they  continue  to  build  up  the 
Soviet  bloa  they  can  also  defend  against  it 
as  well. 

Then  when  we  sit  down  to  bargain  with 
the  Soviets,  we  will  tell  them  immlstakably 
that  all  negotiations  involve  linkage  Arms 
reduction,  trade,  and  credit  would  all  be 
linked  to  Soviet  policies  on  terrorism,  re- 
pression, human  rights  violations,  subver- 
sion. The  Soviets  respect— in  fact  feel  com- 
fortable with— firm  resolve  and  clear-cut 
policies.  It  may  be  too  late  to  try,  but  cer- 
tainly our  past  policies  of  appeasement  and 
unilateral  disarmament  have  led  us  to  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

In  summary,  the  worsening  economic  con- 
dition within  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  ag- 
gravated by  United  States  sanctions  and 
tough  talk  will  undoubtedly  cause  the 
Soviet  Union  to  improve  Its  position  in  the 
region  where  the  most  can  be  gained,at  the 
least  cost— the  Middle  East.  Only  Israel  has 
the  Infrastructure  and  political  orientation 
to  be  the  leading  strategic  partner  of  the 
United  States  in  the  region.  This  will  make 
Israel  an  obvious  and  ultimate  battleground 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Sometime  this  fall  we  should  expect  a 
clear  and  dramatic  move  by  the  Soviets  to 
extend  their  grip  on  the  Middle  East. 

The  onrush  of  events  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  may  see  the  world  in  flames.  Re- 
member that  these  events  are  clearly  fore- 
told by  the  prophet  Ezeklel.  They  are  not 
intended  to  frighten  Christians,  but  to  en- 
courage them.  This  series  of  events  will 
leave  Israel  Intact  and  Russia  destroyed  as  a 
major  power.  It  can  be  a  time  when  God's 
people  begin  to  shine  in  a  world  of  darkness 
and  confusion. 

The  marketplace  is  filled  with  theories  on 
the  outcome  of  the  economy  this  year  and 
beyond.  Most  analysts  expect  the  customary 
post-recession  rebound  to  begin  by  spring  of 
1982.  This  time  something  quite  different  is 
happening.  Here's  why. 

The  economies  of  nations  foUow  a  clearly 
discernible  cycle.  There  Is  a  beginning,  a 
slow  expansion  which  then  accelerates  rap- 
Idly,  a  peak,  a  fall  off,  a  plateau,  then  a 
sharp  contraction.  The  reason  for  this  eco- 


nomic life  cycle  seems  to  center  around  the 
availability  of  funds,  then  the  lack  of  funds; 
the  lack  of  industrial  capacity,  then  the 
oversupply  of  capacity;  the  absence  of  debt, 
then  the  accumulation  of  too  much  debt. 

At  the  peak  of  the  cycle  debt  has  grown 
enormously,  borrowers  no  longer  have  the 
capacity  to  borrow,  and  lenders  lack  the  ca- 
pacity to  lend.  Because  of  a  shortage  of 
funds  people  stop  buying,  prices  begin  to 
fall,  industrial  capacity  begins  to  be  Idled, 
businesses  stop  investing  and  expanding, 
workers  are  laid  off,  less  money  Is  spent. 
The  cycle  feeds  on  Itself  as  prices  drop, 
debtors  are  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  busi- 
nesses fail,  etc. 

After  the  washout  of  debt  and  excess  ca- 
pacity, the  process  begins  again.  Money  is 
cheap,  goods  and  labor  are  cheap,  savings 
begin  to  rise,  banks  and  businesses  begin  to 
rebuild  their  money  positions.  Demand  for 
housing,  and  furniture,  and  transportation 
begins  to  grow,  so  business  begins  to  invest 
in  order  to  meet  the  rising  demand. 

Then  the  stage  is  set  for  a  rising  and  pros- 
perous boom  until  about  fifty  years  later 
when  once  again  a  surfeit  of  borrowing  and 
the  lack  of  credit  makes  further  growth  im- 
possible. Then  like  a  tired  old  man  that  eco- 
nomic cycle  falters  and  dies  and  another 
takes  its  place. 

In  1982  the  economy  of  the  world  has 
reached  the  point  where  further  growth  of 
the  nature  that  we  have  known  since  1945  is 
virtually  Impossible.  A  contraction  (depres- 
sion) Is  beginning.  The  key  Indicator  Is  the 
level  of  private  and  public  debt.  Since  1979 
the  debtors  have  been  Just  about  borrowed 
out  and  the  lenders  have  been  Just  about 
loaned  out. 

Consider  this.  In  1929  the  loan  to  deposit 
ratio  of  lending  institutions  in  the  United 
States  reached  80%  during  the  summer  and 
closed  the  year  at  78%.  By  1945  at  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  the  loan  to  deposit  ratio 
had  fallen  to  19%.  This  meant  that  both 
banks  and  borrowers  were  bursting  with 
lending  and  borrowing  power. 

Between  194S  and  1970  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States  increased  11 
times  and  commercial  bank  loans  increased 
an  amazing  35  times. 

By  1980  the  loan  to  deposit  ratio  of  com- 
mercial banks  had  exceeded  the  80%  level  of 
1929.  The  banks  have  to  keep  some  reserves, 
so  In  1982  there  is  Uttle  lending  power  left. 
If  portfolio  losses  from  low  interest  securi- 
ties are  taken  into  account;  if  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  questionable  loans  to  third  world 
and  communist  countries  were  written  off, 
and  if  we  take  Into  account  the  skyrocketing 
business  bankruptcies,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  lending  capacity  left  in  the  system. 

A  key  Indicator  of  the  extreme  illlquldlty 
of  the  banking  system  Is  shown  In  the 
demand  deposit  turnover  rate  of  the  New 
York  banks.  This  so-called  "velocity"  has  in- 
creased from  about  25  times  aimually  in 
1945  to  170  times  aimually  in  1970  to  600  in 
1979  to  about  1.200  In  1981.  There  Is  a  prac- 
tical physical  limit  in  the  number  of  times 
money  can  change  hands  in  a  single  day  and 
that  limit  has  about  been  reached. 

In  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  had  the  ability  on  Its 
own  motion  to  raise  and  lower  interest  rates 
and  to  regulate  the  money  supply.  By  1982 
the  pressure  of  the  marketplace  Is  such  that 
interest  rates  are  acting  independently  of 
Fed  action.  During  1981  the  Fed  made  a 
staggering  $2  trillion  in  transactions  in  the 
credit  markets,  yet  often  the  markets  moved 
in  a  contrary  fashion  to  what  the  Fed  was 
hoping  to  achieve. 
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As  the  crunch  gets  progressively  tighter, 
stocks  and  bonds  are  being  liquidated. 
Jewels,  gold,  silver,  and  collectibles  are 
being  liquidated.  Real  estate  has  been 
dumped  on  the  market  with  no  buyers. 
More  and  more  discounts  will  be  In  evidence 
as  merchants  try  to  clear  overstocked  goods 
to  pay  off  loans.  Plants  will  shut  down,  and 
workers  will  be  laid  off. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  the  economy 
does  not  have  the  strength  for  a  sustained 
recovery.  At  best  we  will  have  stagflation— a 
no-growth  situation  with  high  prices— or 
worse  there  will  be  a  very  bad  crash.  A  re- 
covery without  a  solution  to  the  debt  prob- 
lem Is  out  of  the  question. 

The  traditional  way  out  of  debt  in  indus- 
trial societies  has  been  a  depression.  The  an- 
guish of  the  1929-1933  period  was  so  intense 
that  the  government  would  never  be  al- 
lowed to  permit  such  pain  again.  However, 
even  the  government  does  not  have  the 
wealth  to  bail  out  aU  of  the  weak  business- 
es, the  farmers,  the  financial  institutions, 
and  personal  debtors  who  are  going  under 
financially.  Nor  can  the  government  do 
much  about  the  overall  multi-trillion  dollar 
debt  of  our  society.  Consequently,  we  will 
see  a  painful  transition  from  inflation  to  de- 
flation this  year  and  beyond.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  very  high  interest  rates  later 
this  year.  Then  a  sharp  drop.  The  fall  of 
1982  will  see  a  time  of  panic  or  near  panic  in 
the  financial  markets. 

We  may  see  urban  violence  as  unemploy- 
ment hits  9%  or  more.  In  the  preelection 
1980  issues  of  the  Perspective  I  warned  that 
Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Republican  party 
would  be  blamed  for  the  economic  debacle 
which  they  were  Inheriting.  Undoubtedly 
1982  will  be  a  political  disaster  for  Republi- 
can congressional  candidates.  When  the 
economy  worsens — either  by  depression  or 
hyperinflation  in  1983  and  1984— the  Presi- 
dent will  be  held  responsible.  In  the  April 
1980  Perspective  I  wrote  these  words  which 
are  being  fulfilled  In  1982: 

"King  Louis  XTV  of  Prance  said,  'Apres 
mol.  le  deluge.' 

"The  deluge  will  come  between  1980  and 
1984.  A  new  president  during  that  time  will 
be  blamed  for  problems  that  he  did  not 
cause.  Corrective  policies  may  appear  to  ex- 
acerbate the  problems.  Appropriate  fiscal 
restraint  may  bring  on  temporary  problems 
which  will  cause  the  public  to  blame  the 
cure  rather  than  the  sickness." 

In  practical  terms  what  does  all  this 
mean?  Absent  a  war.  It  means  the  following. 

Many  more  businesses  will  go  bankrupt 
during  1982;  there  will  be  more  people  out 
of  work;  as  many  as  900  savings  and  loans 
will  see  their  stated  capital  fall  below  the  4 
percent  level  needed  to  continue  in  business; 
the  commercial  paper  market  may  be  badly 
hurt;  money  market  fimds  not  specializing 
in  government  securities  may  not  have 
enough  money  to  cover  withdrawals;  gold, 
silver,  antiques,  art  works,  and  precious 
gems  will  continue  to  fall  in  price;  the  price 
of  housing  will  continue  to  fall;  and  the 
stock  and  bond  markets  will  be  confused 
and  depressed. 

The  Christian  should  follow  this  plan.  Be 
faithful  in  your  financial  stewardship. 
Funds  placed  in  God's  kingdom  will  prosper 
regardless  of  the  business  cycle.  Use  every 
means  possible  to  get  out  of  debt.  If  you 
have  a  good  home  with  a  low  Interest  mort- 
gage, enjoy  it.  Unless  you  live  in  a  boom 
area  like  Texas  or  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  you  should  refrain  from  buying  a 
house  now.  Rent  instead  until  the  situation 
clears. 


Do  what  you  can  to  hold  on  to  your  Job. 
As  excellent  Investment  can  be  made  in 
yourself.  Either  leam  more  about  the  Job 
you  now  do  so  that  you  are  more  valuable 
where  you  are.  or  leam  alternate  skills  that 
are  valuable  elsewhere. 

Unless  you  have  special  information  avail- 
able to  you.  it  would  be  most  prudent  to 
move  funds  out  of  stocks,  bonds,  savings  and 
loans,  and  uninsured  money  market  funds 
and  either  directly  into  short  term  govern- 
ment securities  or  into  one  of  the  several 
money  market  funds  that  invest  exclusively 
in  government  backed  securities. 

It  is  possible  to  buy  treasury  bQls  directly 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  near  you.  It 
you  buy  them  through  a  bank  or  brokerage, 
they  will  merely  be  a  bookkeeping  entry  in 
the  bank  or  brokerage  firm's  name.  If  that 
institution  were  to  go  under,  you  might 
have  a  difficult  time  recovering  your  fimds. 
Absent  war  or  total  cataclysm,  a  time  will 
come  when  Inflation  has  diminished.  At 
that  time  those  who  have  preserved  their 
capital  will  find  before  them  some  rather  re- 
markable opportunities  for  service  and 
profit.  Keep  in  mind  the  brief  duration  of 
today's  crazy  prices.  Silver  only  a  few  years 
ago  sold  for  90  cents  an  ounce.  Now  we  are 
told  that  silver  Is  a  "bargain"  at  $8.00  per 
ounce.  Houses  that  cost  $18,000  to  build 
only  a  few  years  ago  are  called  "bargains"  at 
$70,000.  Diamonds  that  sold  for  $1,800  a 
flawless  carat  are  described  as  "bargains"  at 
$32,000  per  carat.  Now  is  the  time  to  be  as 
skeptical  as  those  from  Missouri.  What  goes 
up  also  must  come  down. 

This  Is  not  a  time  of  fear.  Fear  paralyzes, 
but  faith  leads  to  Intelligent  action.  A  time 
must  come  when  a  world  system  based  on 
materialism  comes  crashing  down.  That 
hour  Is  upon  us.  Jesus  Christ  said  this, 
"When  you  see  these  things  come  to  pass, 
lift  up  your  heads  for  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh."  (Luke  21:28). 

The  Christian  may  well  ask  "what  Is  God 
doing  in  1982  and  beyond."  I  feel  a  word 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah  sums  it  up:  "The 
consimiption  (failing,  destruction)  decreed 
shall  overflow  with  righteousness."  (Isaiah 
10:22  KJV). 

The  word  "consumption"  describes  fruit 
that  has  reached  peak  ripeness  and  then 
begins  to  rot  away.  It  signifies  vulnerability 
to  Inner  decay  and  outward  aggression.  This 
is  the  condition  of  Western  civilization.  It 
has  peaked  and  Is  now  decaying.  Like  an 
overripe  apple  it  has  lost  its  spiritual  bite 
and  firmness.  Pockets  of  rapidly  spreading 
rottenness  are  readily  apparent.  It  seems 
unable  to  stop  its  own  moral  and  economic 
decay  and  therefore  is  an  easy  prey  to  deter- 
mined aggressors. 

Aiudogies  between  nations  and  fruit  can 
only  go  so  far.  Fruit  cannot  reverse  con- 
sumption but  nations  can.  God  also  brings 
destruction  on  tuitions  or  he  rescues  them 
from  destruction. 

In  the  case  of  our  world  God  has  decreed 
destruction.  The  awful  grip  of  conununist 
tjranny  is  going  to  be  broken— not  by  other 
nations,  but  by  God  Himself.  Not  only  will 
"natural"  disasters  fall  upon  them,  but  they 
will  begin  to  fight  and  kill  one  another. 

As  this  struggle  takes  place,  it  wlU  destroy 
the  economic  and  political  sUbility  of  West- 
em  Europe,  which  in  turn  will  cause  devas- 
tating economic  consequences  in  the  United 
States. 

Yet  Isaiah  writes  that  the  destruction 
"shall  overflow  with  righteousness."  This 
means  that  the  troubles  to  come  are  not 
lasting  but  are  intended  by  God  to  produce 
an  abundant  and  lasting  spiritual  revival  in 


our  world.  Remember  that  the  symbol  of 
holiness  is  fire,  because  fire  consumes  Impu- 
rities, but  leaves  intact  what  is  precious. 
Even  so  the  flames  that  will  engulf  our 
world  will  destroy  the  impure  but  will 
strengthen  the  righteous. 

I  believe  that  God  will  preserve  America, 
but  will  purge  it  and  purify  it.  Israel  also 
will  come  out  of  the  coming  troubles  purged 
and  purified  and  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  Soviet  Union  will  be  de- 
stroyed as  a  great  power  and  commtmism 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Ehirope  will  be  in 
shambles  but  unfortunately  ready  for  an- 
other Hitler.  The  nations  of  Asia  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  economically  while  experi- 
encing one  of  the  great  spiritual  revivals  of 
world  history. 

To  those  whose  hope  Is  In  humanistic  ma- 
terialism the  future  may  seem  filled  with 
gloom.  To  the  Christian  there  Is  only  a 
bright  future  filled  with  hope. 

Remember,  however,  Abraham  and  Lot. 
Abraham  walked  with  God  in  the  high 
country.  Lot  chose  to  live  in  Sodom  and  to 
do  business  Just  like  the  Sodomites.  When 
God  destroyed  Sodom,  Lot's  life  was  spared 
but  he  lost  everything  else.  Abraham,  on 
the  other  hand.  Interceded  for  Sodom  but 
watched  its  destruction  from  afar.  He  lost 
nothing.  Instead  he  had  resources  available 
to  help  the  survivors  when  Sodom  fell. 

The  man  or  woman  who  walks  with  God 
in  the  "high  country"  need  not  fear  "the 
consumption  decreed."* 


THE  REAL  SOVIET  THREAT  IN 
EL  SALVADOR-AND  BEYOND 

•  Mr.  LAXALT,  Mr.  President,  the 
present  situation  in  El  Salvador  has 
become  sin  issue  of  increasing  (»ncem 
and  importance.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  meet  the  problem  of  closing  the 
"window  of  vulnerability,"  aU  Ameri- 
cans must  make  themselves  aware  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  events  in  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  relations  all  over  the 
world  and,  particularly,  in  South 
America.  For  this  reason,  I  request 
that  a  recent  U.S.  News  ti  World 
Report  interview  with  CIA  Director 
William  J.  Casey  entitled,  "The  Real 
Soviet  Threat  in  El  Salvador  and 
Beyond."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  interview  foUows: 

Teie  Rzal  Sovikt  Thxxat  m  El  Salvador— 
AirDBrroHD 

Q.  Mr.  Casey,  there's  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern that  this  country  might  be  dragged 
into  a  Vietnam-like  quagmire  in  EI  Salvador. 
In  your  view,  is  that  fear  warranted? 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  El  Savador  or  what 
we're  likely  to  do  there  bean  any  compari- 
son to  Vietnam.  In  the  first  place.  El  Salva- 
dor Is  on  our  doorstep.  And  we're  not  Just 
talking  about  El  Salvador  we're  talking 
about  Central  America— Costa  Rica.  Hondu- 
ras and  Guatemala.  The  insurgency  Is 
beamed  at  all  those  countries.  Furthermore, 
this  is  part  of  a  worldwide  problem. 

Q.  Worldwide  in  what  sense? 

A.  Around  the  middle  of  the  '70s.  the  Sovi- 
ets assessed  the  Impact  of  Vietnam  on 
American  public  opinion  and  decided  we 
probably  would  be  restricted  in  our  ability 
to  respond  to  low-level  insurgency  oper- 
ations. In  the  last  seven  years,  starting  with 
the  dispatch  of  sophisticated  weapons  to 
Join  up  with  Cuban  troops  In  Angola,  they 
have  developed  a  very  tiuiovative  and  bril- 
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llant  mix  of  tactics:  Political,  diplomatic,  de- 
stabiUzation,  subversion,  terroriats  and  sup- 
port of  insurgencies.  And  they  have  applied 
this  around  the  world. 

Over  this  past  year  alone,  you've  had  in- 
surgencies in  North  Yemen,  Chad.  Morocco. 
Kampuchea,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  You 
have  incipient  insurgencies  in  many  African 
counties.  The  Soviets  work  in  some  concert 
with  Cuba.  Libya  and  North  Korea.  They 
work  with  Angola  against  Namibia  and 
Zaire:  with  Ethiopia  against  Somalia,  and 
with  liibya  and  Ethiopia  against  the  Sudan. 

Q.  How  are  the  Soviets  involved? 

A.  What  happens  In  these  insurgencies  is 
that  the  Soviets  go  in  and  exploit  the  under- 
lying social  and  economic  discontents,  which 
are  plentiful  That  gives  them  a  base.  They 
feed  it  with  trained  men  and  with  arms. 
That  drives  away  Investment.  The  insur- 
gents sabotage  economic  targets,  and  so  eco- 
nomic discontent  grows.  And  as  the  discon- 
tent grows,  more  people  go  over  to  the  in- 
surgents' side. 

It's  almost  a  no-loae  proposition  for  the 
Soviets.  They  can  stay  in  the  background. 
They  sell  their  arms  and  get  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  their  hard  currency  from  Libya  and 
other  cotmtries  that  can  pay  for  the  arms. 
It's  something  we  have  very  great  difficulty 
coping  with. 

Q.  What  is  Cuba's  role  in  all  this? 

A.  Here's  a  country  of  10  million,  with 
50,000  people  around  the  world— military 
and  civilian.  Besides  the  Cuban  troops  in 
Angola  and  Ethiopia,  there  are  12,000  tech- 
nical trainees  in  East  Oermany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia and  5,000  to  6,000  students  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  have  50  people  here.  60 
people  there— in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  Latin  America. 

They  can  do  this  because  of  the  demo- 
graphics that  led  them  to  get  rid  of  120,000 
people  in  the  Mariel  sealif  t.  There  has  been 
a  50  percent  Jump  in  the  15-to-19  age  group 
in  the  Cuban  population.  That's  quite  a 
latent  force  that  Castro  has  no  work  for  at 
home  and  can  use  for  mischief  abroad.  He 
said  in  a  speech  Just  a  few  months  ago  that 
he  would  like  to  send  10,000  young  Cubans 
to  Siberia  to  chop  down  trees  for  construc- 
tion projects  in  Cuba. 

Q.  Do  you  have  evidence  that  material  is 
being  supplied  by  Cuba  to  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  on  a  significant  scale? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  Without  it  the  guerrillas 
wouldn't  be  able  to  sustain  an  insurgency. 

Q.  And  Nicaragua?  What  part  does  it 
play? 

A.  This  whole  El  Salvador  insurgency  is 
rim  out  of  Managua  by  professionals  experi- 
enced in  directing  guerrilla  wars.  You've  got 
to  appreciate  that  Managua  has  become  an 
international  center.  There  are  Cubans,  So- 
viets. Bulgarians,  East  Oermans,  North  Ko- 
reans, North  Vietnamese,  representatives  of 
the  PLC.  North  Koreans  are  giving  some 
weapons  they  manufacture.  The  FLO  pro- 
vides weapons  they've  picked  up  around 
their  part  of  the  world.  There  are  American 
weapons  that  the  Vietnamese  brought  in  in 
substantial  quantities— mostly  small  arms 
that  were  left  behind  in  Vietnam. 

Q.  How  large  are  these  foreign  groups  op- 
erating In  Managua? 

A.  In  the  case  of  the  Cubans,  6,000  are  in 
the  country,  of  whom  4,000  are  in  civil  work 
and  maybe  1,800  or  2,000  are  in  military  and 
security  work.  The  East  Germans  and  Sovi- 
ets each  have  somewhere  between  50  and 
100.  The  Bulgarians,  the  North  Koreans 
and  the  Vietnamese  are  fewer.  They  all 
have  their  little  function:  The  East  Ger- 
mans work  on  the  security  system:  Cubans 


work  on  the  general  strategy,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets work,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  large 
weapons  that  have  come  in.  The  North  Ko- 
reans and  Vietnamese  are  good  at  caching 
arms  and  digging  tunnels  and  things  like 
that. 

Q.  Why  is  the  administration  apparently 
so  concerned  about  the  arrival  in  Cuba  of 
crates  presumably  containing  a  squadron  of 
MiO-23s— a  plane  that  already  Is  operating 
there? 

A.  Well.  Cuba  has  the  biggest  air  force  in 
the  hemisphere  next  to  ours.  The  new 
planes  are  Just  part  of  a  buildup.  But  I  don't 
know  that  we  are  that  concerned.  Jinuny 
Carter  made  it  an  issue  when  MiG-23s  ar- 
rived in  Havana,  and  he  didn't  do  anything 
atwut  it.  I  think  this  President  has  been 
rather  careful  not  to  make  it  an  issue— al- 
though I  wouldn't  say  we're  unconcerned. 

Q.  Does  what  is  happening  now  in  Cuba 
violate  the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  ending  the  missile  crisis? 

A.  Oh,  sure  it  does  because  the  '62  agree- 
ment said  the  Soviets  would  send  no  offen- 
sive weapons,  and  it  also  said  there  would  be 
no  export  of  revolution  from  Cuba.  The 
agreement  has  been  violated  for  20  years. 

Q.  So  the  aircraft  coming  to  Culia  now  are 
attack  planes 

A.  They're  attack  airplanes,  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  nuclear  capable? 

A.  They  can  be  made  nuclear  capable. 
There's  an  export  version  which  Is  not  nu- 
clear capable.  We  haven't  seen  these  planes 
yet.  They're  not  out  of  the  crate.  The  prob- 
ability is  they're  the  export  version,  but  it 
Just  takes  a  little  bit  of  wiring  and  a  little 
bit  of  work  and  some  pilot  training  to  make 
them  nuclear  capable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  have 
better  ways  to  hit  us  with  nuclear  bombs. 
It's  more  likely  these  planes  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  builcUng  Cuba  up  militarily,  modern- 
izing their  Army,  probably  paying  them  for 
their  work  in  Africa— to  keep  their  forces  in 
Angola  and  Ethiopia.  Their  Army  probably 
feels  happy  If  it  gets  modem  equipment, 
and  they  probably  wrangled  these  planes 
out  of  the  Soviets. 

Q.  Could  these  MiGs  be  destined  ultimate- 
ly for  Nicaragua? 

A.  We  think  that  Nicaragua  Is  lengthening 
its  runways  at  three  airports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  take  this  kind  of  fight- 
er. It  probably  hasn't  been  determined 
whether  the  planes  wUl  go  from  Cuba  to 
Nicaragua  or  whether  additional  planes  will 
go  directly  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Is  there  a  point  at  which  the  United 
States  says  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba, 
"This  far  and  no  further"? 

A.  That's  the  $64  question.  I  don't  think 
the  Americas  public  generally  perceives  the 
threat  in  as  serious  a  light  as  we  may  per- 
ceive it  at  this  stage.  I  think  we'll  come  to 
our  senses  and  face  up  to  it.  But  you've  got 
a  problem  not  only  of  American  public  opin- 
ion but  of  Latin  American  public  opinion. 
It's  the  gringo  problem:  They  don't  want  us 
down  there. 

When  we  go  down  there,  we  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Marxists  to  a  degree;  we  give 
them  a  rallying  point.  The  President  has 
made  it  clear  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
sending  troops  there.  Exactly  what  to  do  to 
help  these  countries  defend  themselves  is  a 
very  difficult,  complex  political,  diplomatic, 
military  decision.  You  can't  make  it  without 
public  understanding  and  public  support. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sign  that  Latin  American 
opinion  Is  changing  and  becoming  more  sup- 
portive of  the  United  States? 

A.  A  year  ago  no  Latin  American  country 
was  greatly  concerned  about  what  was  hap- 


pening in  El  Salvador.  Yet  when  Mexico  and 
France  spoke  out  in  support  of  the  El  Salva- 
dor insurgents  several  months  ago,  12  Latin 
American  countries  dissented.  That  shows 
growing  concern.  At  the  OAS  meeting  in  St. 
Lucia  a  couple  of  months  ago,  there  was  a 
22-to-3  vote  in  support  of  orderly  elections 
in  E3  Salvador.  The  three  dissenters  were 
Nicaragua,  Mexico  and  Grenada.  Just  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras  got  together  and  called  upon 
Venezuela,  Colombia  and  the  United  States 
to  help  protect  them  against  Nicaragua. 

Increasingly,  the  Colombians  and  the  Ven- 
ezuelans are  getting  concerned.  The  Mexi- 
cans should  be  concerned  because  they 
could  be  the  next  target.  I  read  now  that 
they've  got  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a 
quick-reaction  force.  So  maybe  they're 
coming  around.  Also,  there  is  dissldence  in 
Nicaragua.  A  lot  of  NIcaraguans  think  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  betraying  the  revolu- 
tion. They  resent  having  the  country  taken 
over  and  nm  by  Cubans. 

So  we  can  hope  that  developments  in  Cen- 
tral America  will  breed  a  reaction.  You  say 
"Halt"  to  all  this  when  you're  not  saying  it 
alone,  when  you're  not  perceived  to  be  be- 
having in  Central  America  the  way  the  Sovi- 
ets behave  in  Poland  and  when  you  have 
enough  Latin  American  participation  so 
that  you're  helping  them  instead  of  doing, 
the  whole  thing  for  them. 

Q.  Concretely,  what  threat  do  these  devel- 
opments in  Central  America  pose  for  the 
UA? 

A.  Well.  Just  look  at  what  is  happening 
down  there.  Nicaragua,  a  country  of  2V^  mil- 
lion people,  has  an  Army  twice  the  size  of  El 
Salvador's,  which  has  twice  the  population 
and  is  fighting  for  its  life.  Nicaragua  is  sit- 
ting there  with  a  big  Army  that's  getting 
bigger,  with  Soviet  tanks  and  airfields  being 
extended  and  pilots  being  prepared  for 
Soviet  supersonic  planes.  When  and  if  that 
happens— I  think  it  will  happen  in  six 
months— Nicaragua  will  have  military  domi- 
nance over  the  rest  of  Central  America, 
with  a  population  7  times  theirs. 

If  Cuba,  with  10  million  people,  and  Nic- 
aragua, with  2H  million  people,  take  over 
the  rest  of  Central  America  and  build  up 
the  armies  on  the  scale  of  their  own,  you 
would  have  a  very  large  army  down  there  on 
our  doorstep.  Mexico  is  sitting  there  with  a 
military  force  of  atwut  150.000  today  and 
never  thought  of  having  anything  more. 

Q.  Are  the  persistent  reports  true  that 
government  troops  are  responsible  for  most 
of  the  massacres  of  civilians  in  El  Salvador? 
A.  Nobody  knows  where  all  these  casual- 
ties come  from.  This  is  civil  war.  Sometimes 
they  come  from  the  government,  and  some- 
times they  come  from  the  guerrillas.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  government  Is  sensitive  to 
the  importance  of  disciplining  its  forces  and 
is  making  a  genuine  effort  to  do  so.  But 
that's  going  to  be  very  slow  and  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  our  public  opinion.  El  Salva- 
dor has  a  violent  society,  and  the  law  is  kind 
of  slow.  A  man  can't  be  convicted  of  murder 
without  a  witness  under  their  law.  And 
those  who  sit  in  Judgment  risk  their  lives 
because  the  society  is  violent.  So  Judges 
have  a  tendency  to  duck  the  responsibility. 
But  the  widely  propagated  notion  that  all 
the  massacres  of  civilians  are  perpetrated  by 
government  and  not  by  the  guerrillas  is 
clearly  false.  In  the  final  analysis,  you  have 
to  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  would 
prefer  a  Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship  to  a 
society  that  is  capable  of  reform. 

Q.  Turning  to  Russia:  The  CIA  and  the 
Defense  Department  recently  stressed  the 
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need  to  limit  Soviet  access  to  American  sci- 
entific and  technological  research.  Why  the 
sudden  concern? 

A.  You  need  to  be  concerned  about  It.  We 
have  esUblished  a  technology-transfer 
center  at  the  CIA  that  has  taken  a  very 
comprehensive  look  at  the  whole  question 
of  the  degree  to  which  American  research 
and  development— and  Western  technology 
generally— has  contributed  to  the  increased 
accuracy,  sophistication,  precision,  power 
and  countermeasure  capability  of  the  Soviet 
arsenal. 

We  have  determined  that  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic advances  depend  on  Western  technolo- 
gy to  a  far  greater  degree  than  anybody 
ever  dreamed  of.  It  Just  doesn't  make  any 
sense  for  us  to  spend  additional  billions  of 
dollars  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  ca- 
pabilities that  the  Soviets  have  developed 
largely  by  vlture  of  having  pretty  much  of  a 
free  ride  on  our  R&D.  They  use  every 
method  you  can  imagine- purchase,  legal 
and  Illegal:  theft:  bribery:  espionage;  scien- 
tific exchange;  study  of  trade  press,  and  in- 
voking the  Freedom  of  Informaiton  Act— to 
get  to  this  information 

We  found  that  scientific  exchange  is  a  big 
hole.  We  send  scholars  or  young  people  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  study  Pushkin  poetry; 
they  send  a  45-year-old  man  out  of  their 
KGB  or  defense  establishment  to  exactly 
the  schools  and  the  professors  who  are 
working  on  sensitive  technologies 

The  KGB  has  developed  a  large,  inde- 
pendent, specialized  organization  which 
does  nothing  but  work  on  getting  access  to 
Western  science  and  technology.  They've 
been  recruiting  about  100  young  scientists 
and  engineers  a  year  for  the  last  16  years. 
They  roam  the  world  looking  for  technology 
to  pick  up.  Back  in  Moscow  there  are  400  or 
500  assessing  what  they  need  and  where 
they  might  get  it— doing  their  targeting  and 
then  assessing  what  they  get.  It's  a  very  so- 
phisticated and  far-flung  operation. 

Q.  Can  you  give  examples  of  how  U.S.  re- 
search has  directly  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Soviet  military  capabilities? 

A.  Yes.  The  Soviet  abUity  to  MIRV  their 
weapons— to  develop  multiple,  independent- 
ly targetable  warheads  for  their  missUes  and 
to  achieve  the  accuracy  of  their  missUes 
that  threaten  the  survivabUity  of  our  fixed- 
site  land-based  systems  came  largely  from 
their  hooking  on  to  the  technology  behmd 
our  giildance  systems  and  from  the  use  of 
high-precision  grinding  equipment  they 
were  able  to  get  from  us.  I'm  not  saying 
they  might  not  have  made  these  advances 
sometime  anyway.  But  they  got  them  on 
the  cheap  and  quick. 

Q.  How  can  the  U.S.  counter  this  Soviet 
drive  to  gain  access  to  American  technolo- 
gy? 

A.  This  is  something  which  needs  to  be 
looked  at  across  the  board  in  terms  of  our 
export  controls,  in  terms  of  the  opermess  of 
information  and  in  terms  of  scientific  ex- 
changes. I  think  there  probably  will  be  a 
panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  will  look  carefully  at  the  question  of 
scientific  exchanges  and  determine  how  far 
one  might  go  to  control  damaging  leakage. 
But  you're  not  going  to  shut  these  down. 
We  want  to  preserve  an  open  society.  We're 
not  going  to  alter  that.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  entitled  to  protect  our  scientif- 
ic and  technological  secrets. 

Q.  Early  in  the  Reagan  administration 
there  was  much  talk  of  Soviet  involvement 
in  international  terrorism.  Is  there  evidence 
that  Russia  orchestrates  the  activities  of 
these  terrorist  groups? 


A.  We  believe  they  export  them  more 
than  orchestrate  them.  Terrorism  has 
become  a  great  industry.  It  was  always  a 
false  Issue  whether  the  Soviets  directed  and 
controlled  world  terrorism.  World  terrorism 
is  made  up  of  a  bunch  of  freebooters,  and 
they're  all.  more  or  leas,  in  business  for 
themselves.  The  Soviets  have  supplied 
weapons  and  trained  the  Palestinians  and 
other  terrorist  groups.  They  have  training 
camps  in  South  Yemen.  That  was  part  of 
their  getting  influence  and  edging  their  way 
into  the  Middle  East. 

But  if  anybody  orchestrates  them,  it's 
Libya's  Qadhafi.  He  has  made  many  of 
them  dependent  on  him.  After  the  '73  war, 
when  the  Arab  world  was  in  disarray.  Qa- 
dhafi was  looking  for  leadership.  The  only 
thing  he  had  was  money— and  nothing  to 
spend  it  on.  So  he  found  all  these  Palestini- 
an organizations  wanting  to  stir  things  up, 
and  he  started  to  put  money  In  them.  And 
then  he  started  to  train  them  and  so  on. 
There  are  over  25  terrorist  and  guerrilla 
training  camps  in  Libya.  Training  guerrillas 
and  terrorists  is  the  second  largest  industry 
there— second  only  to  oil. 

When  Qadhafi  wants  to  send  hit  teams 
out  to  get  his  own  dissidents  or  to  retaliate 
for  the  downing  of  two  of  his  planes  in  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra  by  the  United  States,  he  uses 
mostly  Libyans,  but  hell  also  go  to  Palestin- 
ian and  other  terrorist  organizations  and 
sign  them  up  to  help. 

The  capitals  of  terrorism  are  Tripoli  and 
Beirut.  The  money  comes  out  of  Tripoli, 
and  the  infrastructure  and  the  false  docu- 
ments—the headquarters— are  in  Beirut.  It's 
a  big  business  today.  They  need  money,  and 
Qadhafi  provides  it. 
Q.  What  U  Qadhafl's  aim? 
A.  He's  striving  for  ego  satisfaction.  He 
wants  to  be  a  big  figure  in  the  world.  He 
wants  leadership. 
Q.  Is  he  a  madman? 

A.  You  could  say  that.  When  he's  con- 
fronted, he  has  to  retaliate.  He  has  that 
kind  of  ego  drive.  He  has  to  show  that  he's 
as  big  as  anybody  else,  and  if  the  United 
States  knocks  two  of  his  planes  out  of  the 
air,  he's  got  to  do  something  about  it.  He 
talks  about  it,  and  then  he's  under  greater 
pressure  to  do  something  about  it.  He  wants 
to  spread  his  Influence  across  Africa,  and 
his  money  reaches  Muslim  groups  as  far 
away  as  the  Philippines. 

Q.  It's  your  view  that  the  hit  squads  we 
heard  so  much  about  were  sent  by  Qadhafi 
to  assassinate  U.S.  leaders  in  retaliation  for 
the  downing  of  the  two  Libyan  planes— 

A.  I  think  that's  when  it  started.  Of 
course,  we  had  previously  broken  diplomatic 
relations  and  taken  other  steps  against 
Libya.  Qadhafi  is  a  little  guy  feeling  he's 
being  kicked  around  by  the  big  guy,  and  he 
thinks  he's  really  bigger— and  he's  going  to 
show  it. 

Q.  Do  those  hit  teams  still  pose  a  danger 
to  the  President? 

A.  I  think  they  do.  You  don't  call  those 
things  off.  Qadhafi  sent  somebody  to  say, 
"We're  going  to  call  them  off."  And  then  he 
said  he  was  firing  people  out  of  his  mtelli- 
gence  organization,  but  we  find  they're  still 
there.  We  keep  getting  reports  that  people 
are  being  recruited,  moving  around.  It's  in- 
teresting that  the  American  colonel— the 
deputy  military  attache  in  Paris— who  was 
killed  at  his  home  was  at  the  highest  level 
below  those  provided  with  security.  I  think 
that  so  much  security  was  laid  on  to  protect 
the  President  and  other  top  Americans  that 
the  Libyans  may  have  pulled  back  for  a 
while.  But  you  don't  know  when  they're 
going  to  resume. 


Our  Paris  embassy  believes  that  a  large 
number  of  their  personnel  are  under  surveil- 
lance, ^e  see  people  casing  the  homes  of 
amtMSsadors  in  other  countries.  There's 
clearly  still  a  threat,  and  you've  got  to  be 
concerned  with  it. 

Q.  Does  the  rescue  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  L 
Dozier  from  Italy's  Red  Brigades  imply  that 
the  terrorist  threat  is  receding? 

A.  Oh.  no.  It's  growing.  I  think  we're  Just 
seeing  the  beginning  of  it. 

Take  the  Red  Brigades.  People  who  take 
up  that  activity  are  not  normal,  and  their 
egos  are  easily  bruised.  When  they  suffer  a 
setback,  they  want  to  come  back  to  regain 
their  reputation  and  status.  They  bungled 
the  Dozier  affair  from  their  point  of  view, 
so  their  reputation  recedes.  like  any  other 
business,  when  their  reputation  recedes, 
their  ability  to  recruit  and  to  get  money  di- 
minished. If  they  want  to  stay  in  business, 
they've  got  to  do  something  again.  They've 
got  to  score  a  hit.  They  do  this  to  make  an 
impression  or  to  get  attention. 

The  reason  I  say  It's  going  to  increase  is 
that  the  opportunity  to  inflict  real  damage 
and  to  really  influence  public  opinion  hasn't 
been  scratched  yet.  The  opportunities  to 
score  propagandistlc  hits  are  so  much  great- 
er than  has  been  exploited.  That's  why  I 
think  we're  going  to  have  more  terrorism 
before  we  get  less  of  it. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  name  the  half-dozen 
most  dangerous  spots  in  the  world  for  the 
U.S.  in  the  coming  period,  what  would  they 
be? 

A.  Iran.  Central  America,  the  Middle  East, 
the  other  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Germa- 
ny and  East  Europe.  Morocco  and  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  East  Germany— or  West 
Germany  and  Eastern  Europe? 

A.  I  think  that  whole  mix— that's  where 
something  could  break  out. 

Then.  too.  I  think,  you've  got  to  look  at 
southern  Africa.  There's  the  danger  of  that 
area  being  cut  off  and  ultimately  falling 
into  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence.  That 
could  put  a  squeeze  on  the  minerals  and 
other  resources  that  are  so  important  to  the 
West.  That  may  not  be  an  imminent  threat, 
but  it's  something  you  have  to  worry  about. 
But  let  me  emphasize  this:  We're  not  the 
only  people  at  risk.  The  Soviets  have  their 
problems,  too. 

Q.  What  sorts  of  problems  are  most  seri- 
ous for  the  Soviets? 
A.  I  would  make  three  points. 
First,  the  Soviets  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  the  biggest  military  buildup  In  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world  and  somehow  manage  to 
make  us  warmongers.  We're  portrayed  as 
the  threat  to  peace  because  we're  respond- 
ing. If  we  tell  our  story  right,  we  can  turn 
that  tide.  We're  not  very  good  at  it,  but  we 
can  make  the  world  more  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  as  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

Second,  the  Poland  development  should 
be  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  command 
economy  and  the  Communist  system.  They 
can't  work  on  the  long  run  without  brutal 
repression.  I  don't  know  how  Poland  and 
Romania,  which  Is  also  in  a  mess,  are  going 
to  pull  out. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  economy  Is  in  very  bad 
shape.  The  leadership  was  a  year  late  with 
its  five-year  plan.  And  in  order  to  increase 
military  spending,  they  had  to  make  an 
enormous  reduction  in  their  investment  pro- 
gram. The  poor  economy  has  led  to  a  social 
malaise,  alcoholism,  labor  unrest  and  strikes 
in  the  Baltic  states.  I'm  told  that  Solidarity 
buttons  were  bringing  t20  apiece  in  the 
Ukraine  before  December  13. 
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At  some  point,  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  Is 
going  to  emerge  In  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
are  real  constralnU  on  the  Soviets— real 
constraints.  They're  only  able  to  carry  on 
their  actlvltes  around  the  world  because 
they've  learned  to  use  other  people  so  well. 

UHOKEWAT:  a  big  buildup  for  THX  CIA 

Q.  What  have  you  done  to  strengthen  the 
agency  after  its  years  of  buffeting? 

A.  The  basic  intelligence-gathering  capa- 
bility can't  be  changed  overnight.  It  had  run 
down  over  a  seven  or  eight-year  period 
largely  because  of  a  40  percent  drawdown  in 
funds  and  a  50  percent  drawdown  in  people. 
Over  the  past  two  years,  starting  with  the 
last  year  of  the  Carter  administration,  there 
has  been  an  Increase  in  resources. 

We  have  completed  a  broad  examination 
of  the  challenges  that  the  intelligence  com- 
munity will  face  during  the  rest  of  this 
decade— and  the  available  technologies.  We 
have  defined  the  capabilities  needed  to  meet 
those  challenges,  and  we  now  have  a  general 
go-ahead  to  carry  out  that  buildup. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  a  big  increase  in  fund- 
ing and  staff? 

A.  Yes.  but  I  can't  be  specific  about  either 
as  they're  classified  but  the  buildup  is 
roughly  in  line  with  the  defense  buildup. 
We  also  have  Introduced  a  number  of  other 
improvements  to  integrate  more  effectively 
the  intelligence  process  with  the  administra- 
tion's policymaking  machinery  and  to  im- 
prove coordination  within  the  intelligence 
community.  We  now  have  a  fast-track  proce- 
dure that  can  produce  an  estimate  In  a  week 
or  two  when  policymakers  need  something 
quickly. 

Q.  How  important  are  covert  operations, 
which  were  virtually  suspended  during  the 
Carter  administration? 

A.  The  Carter  administration  did  virtually 
discontinue  these  for  about  two  years,  but 
in  the  final  two  years  they  undertook  in- 
creasing numbers  of  special  activities.  These 
can  be  Important.  We  don't  talk  about  these 
activities,  and  they're  imdertaken  only  if 
they're  authorized  by  the  executive  branch 
and  reported  to  Congress. 

Q.  Are  you  seriously  hampered  by  legisla- 
tive constraints? 

A.  No.  We  tell  the  congressional  intelli- 
gence committees  our  plans.  They  raise 
questions,  and  this  can  help  us  to  improve 
and  fine-tune  what  we  are  doing. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  congress  of  these  oper- 
ations beforehand? 

A.  I  can't  think  of  any  time  that  we 
haven't. 

Q.  Does  the  President's  recent  executive 
order  defining  the  role  of  the  CIA  permit  it 
to  engage  in  operations  in  this  country  or 
spy  on  Americans  abroad,  as  critics  have  al- 
leged? 

A.  Despite  the  fuss  made  over  the  execu- 
tive order.  It  doesn't  alter  the  situation.  We 
don't  spy  on  Americans  in  this  country.  All 
counterintelligence,  law-enforcement  and 
antiterrorist  activity  In  this  country  is  the 
province  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

But  since  these  problems  don't  stop  at  the 
water's  edge— they  flow  in— the  new  execu- 
tive order  permits  the  CIA  to  operate  to  the 
extent  of  supporting  and  coordinating  with 
the  FBI  under  rules  laid  down  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral.  In  pursuit  of  foreign-policy  ob- 
jectives abroad,  we  can  work  with  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  help  or  with  foreigners 
here  in  this  country. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE 

TURKISH  CONSUL  GENERAL 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  Kemal  Arikan.  the  Turkish 
Consul  General,  was  brutally  assassi- 
nated in  Los  Angeles.  A  terrorist  group 
calling  Itself  the  Justice  Commandos 
of  the  Armenian  Genocide  has  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  murder.  One  of 
the  two  gimmen,  Harry  Sasspunian. 
has  been  charged  with  murder  and  re- 
mains in  police  custody.  Police  are  still 
searching  for  the  second  assallsuit. 

Mr.  Arikan  was  the  21st  member  of 
the  Turkish  diplomatic  community  to 
be  gunned  down  by  an  Armenian  ter- 
rorist group,  and  the  third  to  die  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  denounce  these 
senseless  killings  committed  on  Ameri- 
can soil  by  Armenian  terrorists.  I  com- 
mend the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  their  forthright 
statements  against  the  killing  of  diplo- 
mats of  our  NATO  ally,  Turkey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  these  statements 
be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

The  statements  follow: 

Tm  White  House. 
January  28,  1982. 
Statooent  by  the  President 

This  afternoon  a  tragic  event  occurred  In 
Los  Angeles.  The  Turkish  Consul  General, 
Kemal  Arikan.  was  assassinated  In  an  appar- 
ent act  of  terrorism.  I  condemn  this  vicious 
act. 

I  have,  in  addition  to  communicating  with 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  here  in  Washing- 
ton, instructed  my  Administration  to  forth- 
with assist  local  law  enforcement  In  both  In- 
vestigating the  murder  and.  hopefully, 
bringing  this  criminal  or  these  criminals  to 
trial  so  that  Justice  might  be  done. 

Murder  op  Turkish  Consul  General 
(Statement  Made  by  Department  Spokes- 
man at  Noon  Briefing,  Friday.  January  29, 
1982) 

Yesterday  morning  in  Los  Angeles  the 
Consul  General  of  Turkey.  Kemal  Arikan, 
was  brutally  murdered  by  gunmen.  An 
anonymous  caller  has  claimed  that  the  Jus- 
tice Commandos  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
carried  out  this  assassination.  The  Justice 
Commandos  are  a  well-known  terrorist  orga- 
nization which  has  been  killing  Turkish  dip- 
lomats and  their  families  around  the  world 
for  the  past  few  years.  Kemal  Arikan  is  the 
21st  victim  of  this  savage  campaign.  The 
Justice  Commandos  also  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  the  Columbus  Day  1980  bombing 
In  New  York,  which  severely  damaged  the 
Turkish  UN  Mission  and  adjacent  buildings 
and  Injured  a  number  of  Innocent  pedestri- 
ans. 

President  Reagan,  Secretary  Halg,  and 
Acting  Secretary  Stoessel  have  extended 
their  condolences  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey  and  the  family  of  Mr.  Arikan.  They 
have  also  expressed  shock  and  outrage  at 
this  vicious  and  cowardly  act.  We  are  deeply 
gratified  to  learn  that  authorities  in  Califor- 
nia were  able  promptly  to  take  several  sus- 
pects Into  custody. 

Terrorism  is  a  hideous  crime  which  vio- 
lates the  norms  of  decent  human  behavior. 
It  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  civilized  com- 
munity of  nations.  Those  who  practice  it 
must  find  no  excuse  and  no  haven.  The 
murder  of  Kemal  Arikan  is  a  sharp  remind- 


er to  all  nations  of  the  need  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  worldwide 
menace  of  terroriam. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
major  Armenian  terrorist  organiza- 
tions are  the  Armenian  Secret  Army 
for  the  Liberation  of  Armenia,  a  Marx- 
ist organization,  and  a  newer  group, 
the  Justice  Commandos  of  the  Arme- 
nian Genocide.  These  two  groups  have 
boastfully  taken  credit  for  21  killings 
and  over  40  bombings  which  injured 
innocent  bystanders  in  Western 
Ehirope,  Australia,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

An  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
described  the  Secret  Army  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Armenia  as  follows: 

Led  by  hardened  Marxists,  its  troops  are 
mostly  well  brought  up  children  from 
middle  class  Armenian  families  from  Leba- 
non, Prance  and  the  United  States.  Their 
goal  •  •  •  is  to  force  Turkey  to  surrender 
the  eastern  fifth  of  its  territory  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Armenians  who  once  lived 
there— or  falling  that,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  method  is  killing  Turkish  diplomats. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  Pales- 
tinian and  Armenian  sources  assert 
that  the  Secret  Army  also  maintains 
close  relations  with  the  radical  Marx- 
ist Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine. 

The  Secret  Army  manifests  a  pro- 
Soviet  ideology.  At  their  press  confer- 
ence in  the  PLO-controlled  sector  of 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  in  April  1980.  they 
praised  the  Soviet  Union  for  having 
granted  a  homeland  to  the  Armenians 
and  denounced  the  United  States  as 
an  imperialist  power. 

The  second  terrorist  group,  the  Jus- 
tice Commandos  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide,  is  the  illegitimate  offshoot 
of  the  Dashnak  Party's  youth  wing. 
This  group  took  credit  for  the  Los  An- 
geles assassination,  the  killing  of  two 
Turldsh  diplomats  in  Australia  in 
1980,  and  for  wounding  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  Denmark. 

Despite  an  announcement  by  these 
terrorist  organizations  that  their  oper- 
ations would  begin  in  Turkey  in  April 
1980,  no  terrorist  acts  were  reported  in 
that  country.  Assassinations  took 
place  in  Western  Europe,  Australia, 
and  the  United  States.  Turkey  had  its 
share  of  political  violence  between 
1975  to  1980,  and  certainly  the  terror- 
ists had  the  opportunity  to  kill  in 
Turkey— that  is,  if  they  had  possessed 
any  strength  among  the  Armenian  mi- 
nority. 

In  addition,  neither  the  Secret  Army 
for  the  Liberation  of  Armenia  or  the 
Justice  Commandos  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  mention  the  religious,  cul- 
tural, or  national  oppression  of  the  3 
million  Armenians  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This,  Mr.  President,  I  find 
quite  strange  since  3  million  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  have  to  struggle, 
often  without  avail,  to  maintain  their 
religion  and  culture  against  atheistic 
communism  and  russification.  Howev- 
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er,  it  is  not  against  this  injustice  the 
terrorists  protest,  but  against  Turkish 
actions  committted  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  1915. 

The  methods  of  these  Armenian  ter- 
rorists are  most  reprehensible  and  vio- 
lent. They  violate  the  most  rudimenta- 
ry principle  of  international  law,  and 
indeed,  of  international  relations— the 
sanctity  of  innocent  life.  These  terror- 
ist groups  are  facilitating  Moscow's 
strategic  designs  by  attempting  to  de- 
stabilize our  pivotal  NATO  ally  which 
controls  the  straits  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  from  the  Soviet  dominated 
Black  Sea. 

On  February  1,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  featured  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "Terrorism  at  Home".  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  this  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Terrorism  at  Home 

The  rescue  of  Gen.  James  L.  Dozler  may 
break  the  back  of  the  Red  Brigade  terrorist 
movement  in  Italy.  In  Itself  a  considerable 
blow  to  the  group's  mystique,  the  brilliant 
rescue  is  also  testimony  to  the  progress 
Italy's  anti-terrorist  police  have  made  in 
cracking  the  organization  and  arresting  Its 
leaders. 

How  Ironic  that  on  the  same  day  Gen. 
Dozler  was  rescued,  the  Turkish  consul  was 
assassinated  at  a  stoplight  In  Los  Angeles.  It 
would  be  a  huge  mistake  to  view  the  killing 
of  consul  Kemal  Arikan  by  Armenian  ter- 
rorists as  part  of  some  obscure  Byzantine 
quarrel.  There  Is  every  reason  to  worry  that 
It  will  mark  the  start  of  the  same  sort  of 
process  with  which  the  Italians  are  so  pain- 
fully learning  to  cope. 

The  Armenian  grievances  against  the 
Turks  arise  from  massacres  committed  by 
the  Ottoman  empire  around  1915.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Ottoman  suppression 
of  the  Armenians  Involved  terrible  brutal- 
ity, not  excused  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
deliberately  provoked  by  terrorist  groups  in 
the  hopes  that  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  would  protect  their  co-religionists 
from  the  Moslem  Turks  and  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate Armenian  state. 

Even  accepting  the  Armenian  massacres 
as  something  close  to  the  Holocaust, 
though,  what  excuse  are  they  for  assassinat- 
ing diplomats  who  were  not  even  bom  at 
the  time,  and  who  serve  a  vastly  different 
political  regime  than  the  one  that  existed 
then?  One  does  not  expect  to  find  Jewish 
terrorist  groups  gunning  down  German  am- 
bassadors or  consuls,  whether  from  West  or 
East  Germany. 

And  Indeed,  while  there  is  no  doubt  deep 
resentment  of  everything  Turkish  among 
Armenian  communities  everywhere,  the 
wave  of  assassinations  did  not  start  until 
some  two  generations  after  the  massacres. 
Suddenly  In  the  early  to  mid-1970s,  a  wave 
of  highly  professional  and  well-coordinated 
killings  began,  sometimes  during  the  same 
week  at  locations  separated  by  oceans.  More 
than  a  score  of  Turkish  diplomats  have  now 
perished.  Mr.  Arikan  was  the  third  to  die  in 
the  United  States. 

Adding  to  the  mystery,  nothing  was 
known  about  the  leadership  of  the  most 
prominent  terrorist  group,  the  Armenian 
Secret  Army  for  the  Liberation  of  Armenia. 
Another  group,  the  Justice  Conunandos  of 
the  Armenian  Genocide,  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  last  week's  killing. 


The  Armenian  Secret  Army's  literature  Is 
fascinating.  Armenia,  a  publication  issued  in 
Beirut  In  Arabic.  Armenian  and  English,  Is 
one  example.  One  issue  is  particularly  ex- 
plicit. The  aim  of  the  group.  It  says.  Is  to  lib- 
erate Armenian  lands  occupied  by  Turkey. 
That  Is,  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
which  borders  Iran,  Iraq.  Syria  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Because  of  the  massacres  few 
Armenians  still  live  there,  but  It  does  con- 
tain airfields  from  which  planes  could  over- 
fly the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Armenian  Secret  Army's  magazine 
further  explicitly  stipulates  that  the  Arme- 
nian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  is  already  lib- 
erated. Indeed,  it  proclaims  that  after  Arme- 
nian lands  In  Turkey  are  liberated,  they 
should  achieve  "imlty  with  the  Armenian 
S.S.R."  In  short,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
leading  Armenian  terrorist  group  is  to 
detach  a  strategic  hunk  of  NATO  real  estate 
and  attach  It  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Armenian  assault  on  Turkish  diplo- 
mats, of  course,  came  in  conjunction  with  a 
well-financed  terrorist  assault  within 
Turkey  itself,  leading  to  the  current  hiatus 
in  Turkish  democracy.  Propaganda  broad- 
casts were  directed  from  East  Germany  to 
Turkey,  and  terrorists  were  known  to  find 
refuge  in  Bulgaria.  The  klllinga  within 
Turkey  reached  28  per  day  before  the  mili- 
tary Intervened  to  take  over  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  has  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  killings,  and  as  It  proceeded  to 
arrest  terrorists,  has  seized  weapons  worth 
more  than  (250  mlllon.  Turkish  authorities 
estimate  that  total  financing  of  terrorism 
came  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  the 
equivalent  of  NATO  military  aid  to  Turkey 
over  the  same  period. 

Given  this  history,  Armenian  dissidence  in 
the  U.S.  clearly  deserves  the  highest  scruti- 
ny. There  is  plenty  of  room  to  wonder 
whether  law  enforcement  officials  have 
taken  it  seriously  enough,  since  the  Arikan 
killing  comes  in  the  wake  of  public  demon- 
strations on  Turkish -Armenian  issues  in 
recent  weeks  and  the  bombing  of  the  Turk- 
ish consulate  in  Beverly  Hills  three  months 
ago.  But  the  terrorist  outbreak  in  Los  Ange- 
les should  be  viewed  as  neither  solely  a  local 
law  enforcement  issue  nor  mainly  a  result  of 
ancient  wrongs.  It  would  be  nice  to  be  reas- 
sured that  the  highest  levels  of  the  U.S. 
government  understand  that  this  is  not  an 
Isolated  aberration  but  In  all  likelihood  part 
of  a  world-wide  struggle. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  with  a  quote  from  His 
Beatitude  Shnoorkh  Kalousdain,  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Armenian  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Turkey,  which  appeared 
in  the  publication  Marmara: 

The  perpetrators  of  these  abominable 
crimes  should  be  exposed  as  soon  as  possible 
and  brought  before  Justice.  The  Turkish  Ar- 
menian CathoUc  community  strongly  con- 
demns these  senseless  and  cruel  crimes 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  tenets  of 
our  religion  and  humanity,  directed  against 
Innocent  people  and  which  serve  no  pur- 
pose.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  Senate  employ- 
ees who  propose  to  participate  in  a 


program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign^  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  E^thics  has 
received  requests  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Herman  Pirchner  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Jepsen.  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  Lewis  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Packwood,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  educational  organization,  the 
Van  Leer  Jerusalem  Foundation  in 
Israel  from  March  15  to  24, 1982. 

The  conunittee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Messrs.  Pirchner  and 
Lewis  in  this  program  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


NATIONAL  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3.  Senator  Mathias  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  2061.  the  Public  Lands 
Conservation.  Rehabilitation,  and  Im- 
provement Act.  This  bin  addresses  two 
of  our  most  pressing  problems;  namely 
the  alarmingly  high  rate  of  teenage 
unemployment  and  the  deterioration 
of  our  Nation's  public  lands  and  cul- 
tural resources,  by  creating  a  national 
conservation  corps  to  enhance  and  re- 
habilitate our  public  lands. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  most  eloquent  call  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  national  conser- 
vation corps  delivered  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Howe,  executive  director  of  the 
Human  ESivironment  Center,  in  the 
March  3.  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Mr.  Howe's  argument  is  both  cogent 
and  forceful.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

America  Needs  the  CCC  Aoaim 
(By  Sydney  Howe) 

A  national  conservation  corits  could  rescue 
many  young  men  and  women  from  the  idle- 
ness now  burdening  their  lives  and  Ameri- 
ca's future.  The  cost  would  be  minimal,  and 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike  would  find 
their  values  served. 

Youth  work  to  conserve  cities,  towns  and 
the  hinterland  can  be  essentially  self -financ- 
ing. The  benefits  defy  calculation:  young 
lives  given  meaning,  welfare  and  crime  costs 
avoided,  and  human  and  natural  resources 
made  productive  for  decades  ahead. 

Some  active  conservation  corps  proposals 
deserve  Immediate  attention.  Last  June, 
United  States  Rep.  Edward  Roybal,  an  origi- 
nal Civilian  Conservation  Corps  meml>er, 
proposed  'CCC  II."  In  late  October,  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  Seiberllng,  Moffett, 
and  Roybal.  with  Republican  RepresenU- 
tives  Bereuter  and  Conte.  introduced  the 
Public  Lands  Conservation,  Rehabilitation 
and  Improvement  Act.  Their  bill,  H.R.  4861, 
would  create  urban  and  rural  "conservation 
centers"  for  youth  work  throughout  the 
nation.  It  now  has  over  80  House  cospon- 
sors.  Senators  Moynihan  and  Mathias  have 
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Jost  Introduced  the  same  bill  in  the  US 
Senate. 

The  small  year-round  youth  conservation 
program  now  dyinc  from  budget  slashes  per- 
forms needed  natural  resource  and  facility- 
maintenance  work  for  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture Departments,  the  states,  and  local 
governments.  The  cost  is  20  percent  lower 
than  any  alternative  procurement  of  the 
same  services,  and  considerable  gains  for 
young  people  and  society  accrue  without 
charge.  The  work  is  demanding,  and  it 
builds  character,  confidence,  and  basic 
skills.  "Hard  work,  low  pay,  and  miserable 
conditions."  advertises  the  state-backed 
Oallfomla  component,  which  has  many 
more  applicants  than  positions.  Enrollees 
often  say,  like  16-year-old  Antonio  Dixon  of 
Brooklyn,  that  without  this  experience,  "I'd 
be  in  trouble." 

Under  the  same  program,  said  New  York 
Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  last  July,  crews  of 
primarily  black  and  Hispanic  high  school 
dropouts,  at  a  cost  of  $2.0  million,  complet- 
ed work  projects  in  more  than  70  parks 
throughout  the  city:  "The  open  market 
value  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  $8.8  mil- 
lion." Could  this  be  workfare?  The  mayor 
called  it  "a  relatively  inexpensive  but  high- 
impact  proeram"  that  is  "critical  for  urban 
areas." 

Some  federal  funds  available  even  now 
could  finance  youth  work.  The  National 
Pai^  Service  has  new  money  for  mainte- 
nance catchup,  some  of  which  is  labor-inten- 
sive and  could  be  performed  most  cheaply 
by  minimum-wage  crews.  Aid  to  Insulate 
low-income  people's  homes,  although  re- 
duced, could  finance  weatherizatlon  like 
that  done  in  New  York  by  the  foundation- 
backed  Touth  Energy  Corps.  Each  state's 
share  of  federal  taxes  on  hunting  and  fish- 
ing equipment  could  help  support  habitat- 
saving  youth  projects.  The  mushrooming 
Abandoned  Mine  Land  Fund,  launched  in 
1978,  takes  in  $200  million  a  year  from  coal 
companies;  little  has  been  spent  from  the 
fund,  and  it  could  well  pay  young  workers  to 
plant  ravaged  strip-mine  slopes. 

The  revenue-producing  possibilities  on  pri- 
vate lands  are  immense.  Small  woodlots 
produce  poor  trees  because  timber  stand  im- 
provement doesn't  pay  at  prevailing  wages, 
but  low-paid  youth  crews  could  make  the 
difference,  benefiting  landowners,  the 
timber  and  housing  Industries,  and  ulti- 
mately consumers.  Such  fee  service  for  land- 
owners could  include  low-cost  soil  conserva- 
tion, wQdllfe  enhancement,  stream-bank 
protection,  and  other  projects,  supplanting 
government  outlays  for  both  conservation 
and  youth  Jobs.  Some  authorities  assert 
that  youth  crews  gathering  forest  waste  for 
gaaohol  production  would  be  self- financing 
energy  producers. 

Both  Immediate  and  long-term  savings  in 
the  coats  of  crime,  incarceration,  and  wel- 
fare programs  would  be  large.  Enrollment 
preference  should  be  given  to  disadvantaged 
youth  from  families  in  poverty.  With  recent 
youth  unemployment  at  22  percent,  and 
more  than  45  percent  for  black  youth,  and 
with  a  growing  national  backlog  of  mainte- 
nance—from dilapidated  urban  facilities  to 
eroding  grasslands— we  must  combine 
human  and  natural  resources  to  save  both. 

Four  months  after  the  CCC  was  proposed 
to  Congress  in  1933,  there  were  200,000 
young  men  at  work  in  camps  across  the 
country.  Ultimately  enrolling  500,000, 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  initiative  acquired  wide 
bipartisan  support  and  became  a  source  of 
pride  for  all  Americans.  Today's  youth  and 
tomorrow's  human  and  natural  resources 
warrant  no  leas.* 


THE  19TH  WEHRKUNDE 
CONFERENCE 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently 1  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating In  the  19th  Wehrkunde  Confer- 
ence in  Munich.  The  exchange  was  ex- 
tremely useful,  I  think,  for  partici- 
pants from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Both  the  United  States  and  our  Eu- 
ropean Allies  are  experiencing  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  The  United  States 
is  nevertheless  committed  to  a  sus- 
tained recovery  program  for  our  na- 
tional defense.  The  margin  of  safety 
that  we  seek  to  restore  clearly  benefits 
our  Allies  as  much  as  it  does  our  own 
country.  Yet  many  of  these  AlHes  use 
their  economic  problems  as  an  excuse 
for  cutting  back  severely  on  their  de- 
fense commitments. 

Senator  Glenn's  remarks  at  the 
Wehrkunde  Conference  were  very 
timely  In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  these  remarks  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  op  Senator  John  Olenn  at  the 
19th  Wehrkunde  Conterence 

Defense  Minister  Apel  refers  to  this  gath- 
ering as  a  symposium.  One  definition  of  a 
"symposium"  given  by  my  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary  is  that  of  "a  meeting 
following  the  banquet  proper,  usually  with 
music,  singing,  and  dancing."  There  may  be 
little  music,  singing,  and  dancing  about  the 
subjects  we  discuss  here  today.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  NATO  is  preparing  for  one  par- 
ticular threat,  but  that  there  is  another 
threat  of  equal  importance  that  has  crept 
up  on  us  that  is  not  being  adequately  con- 
sidered, even  though  it  affects  us  all. 

When  NATO  was  established,  the  major 
Soviet  threat  in  Europe  was  a  land  attack 
on  the  central  front.  I  would  submit  that 
this  started  changing  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  The  Soviets  went  home 
In  embarrassment  and  decided  to  build  their 
military  capabilities.  And  they  built— not  de- 
fensive forces— but  power  projection  forces. 
Where  they  were  capable  previously  only  of 
land  attack  from  their  homeland,  they 
became  capable  slowly  over  the  past  15 
years  or  so  of  airmobile  and  amphibious  op- 
erations continents  away. 

And  the  Kremlin  leaders  have  used  these 
projection  forces.  You  saw  the  original  coup 
in  Afghanistan,  for  instance.  Major  help 
then  followed  for  Syria  and  Iraq.  After  this 
came  the  use  of  a  new  military  experiment- 
surrogates.  Cubans  with  Soviet  equipment, 
used  that  equipment  in  such  places  as 
Angola,  Zaire,  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  South 
Yemen,  and  doubled  their  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  islands  north  of 
Japan  with  an  additional  12,000  troops.  The 
Soviets  gave  major  help  to  the  Vietnamese 
In  their  invasion  and  occupation  of  Cambo- 
dia and  followed  that  up  with  a  military 
takeover  in  Afghanistan.  So  we  are  seeing 
them  move  without  hesitation  in  these 
areas  as  they  have  developed  their  strategic 
mobility  and  conventional  forces. 

So  why  should  we  of  NATO  be  concerned 
with  what  the  Soviets  do  in  other  areas? 
While  NATO  has  remained  focused  on  the 
central  European  front,  we  have  seen  our 
resources  dependency  expand  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate.  Oil  is  but  one  example.  While  we 
get  some  20  percent  of  our  oil  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Europe  gets  approximately  50  percent 


from  that  same  source,  and  Japan  gets  over 
75  percent. 

But  we  are  not  vulnerable  solely  because 
of  energy  dependence.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  some  90  materials  we  consider 
to  be  of  strategic  and  critical  importance. 
Two-thirds  of  which  are  minerals.  We  are 
self-sufficient  in  two.  melllthemum  and 
magnesium.  We  are  close  to  sufficiency  in 
two  more,  copper  and  lead.  But  we  have  vir- 
tually no  U.S.  production  In  four  of  the 
most  critical — cobalt,  manganese,  chromi- 
um, and  platinum.  Just  to  use  one  example, 
on  our  P-100  Jet  engines,  we  use  some  1,485 
pounds  of  chromium  for  each  engine.  Sig- 
nificant amounts  of  aluminum,  cobalt,  Co- 
lumbian, manganese,  nickel,  tantalum,  and 
titanium  are  also  required.  We  have  a  U.S. 
dependency  on  overseas  supply  for  between 
77  and  100  percent  of  all  of  those  particular 
metals.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  across 
the  board  for  our  industrial  base  and  for  the 
industrial  base  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world, 
including,  of  course,  Germany  and  E^urope. 

So  the  Soviet  Union  can  now  threaten  re- 
sources that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
society.  Indeed,  if  one  looks  at  the  map  and 
plots  those  African  areas  where  the  Soviets 
have  made  their  moves  with  their  Cuban 
surrogates,  we  will  find  an  ominous  align- 
ment with  the  sources  of  these  vital  re- 
sources. 

The  United  SUtes  has  been  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  new  vulnerability 
and  to  protect  the  West  from  this  changed 
threat.  I  myself  Just  came  to  this  conference 
from  a  visit  aroimd  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 
But  NATO  still  concentrates  on  the  central 
front.  At  last  year's  conference,  Minister 
Apel  stressed  that  NATO  had  no  business 
getting  outside  of  its  traditional  area  unless 
there  are  Individual  commitments  that  par- 
ticular nations  wish  to  make.  This  year  in 
the  English  version  of  his  paper,  Herr  Apel 
says  in  part,  ".  .  .  we  should  bear  In  mind 
that  expanding  the  NATO  area  is  out  of  the 
question."  I  would  submit  that  NATO  needs 
to  do  a  new  threat  analysis  that  now  in- 
cludes resources.  The  United  States  is  ex- 
panding its  commitments  to  benefit  all  of 
the  three  major  free  world  economic  cen- 
ters—Europe. Japan  and  the  United  States. 
But  Americans  expect  our  European  and 
Asian  allies  to  increase  their  share  of  the 
new  burdens  we  all  must  bear. 

Let  me  give  a  view  of  things  from  the 
United  States  and  what  I  think  this  may 
well  result  in— perhaps  even  this  year.  I'm 
sure  that  many  here  recall  that  back  12  or 
13  years  ago,  Mike  Mansfield  annually  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  force  the 
United  States'  withdrawal  from  NATO.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  believed  we  had  been  here 
too  long,  and  he  thought  it  was  right  that 
we  withdraw  our  forces  from  NATO.  He  did 
not  get  broad  support  for  the  proposal.  But 
I  think  there  is  a  change  in  the  United 
States  today. 

I  think  that  Americans  expect  a  greater 
degree  of  burden  sharing  and  are  willing  to 
press  in  the  same  directions  outlined  by 
Senator  Mansfield.  If  we  see  that  move 
coming,  I  think  many  politicians  may  be 
well  obliged  to  follow.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  at  all  to  see  such  an  amendment  this 
year.  I  am  personally  not  for  it.  I  think  It 
would  send  all  the  wrong  signals.  But  I  am 
being  very  bltmt  and  straightforward  in 
saying  that  I  think  it  would  be  possible,  per- 
haps even  this  year  with  the  mood  of  the 
people  in  the  United  SUtes  with  regard  to 
burden  sharing,  that  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion In  our  European  commitment  unless 
there  is  some  sort  of  additional  help  or  aid 
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for  our  Middle  East  expenses  and  our  com- 
mitment there. 

I  am  not  making  threats,  but  I  think  I'm 
being  realistic  in  saying  that  Americans  be- 
lieve that  we  are  reaching  the  limits  of  our 
resources  by  taldng  on  broader  global  com- 
mitments. These  are  commitments  that  we 
see  benefiting  all  NATO  and  all  free  indus- 
trial world  nations.  But  we  see  far  too  little 
additional  burden  sharing  by  our  allies. 

Now  how  much  is  enough  for  defenses? 
Well,  that  Is  difficult  to  say.  I  think  too 
often  we  set  up  a  balance  sheet  between  the 
social  and  the  military  programs  as  though 
military  spending  Is  merely  some  sort  of  sop 
to  a  special  interest  constituency  of  gener- 
als, admirals,  and  defense  contractors  and 
that  somehow  military  budgets  ought  never 
exceed  what  is  spent  on  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. I  wish  it  were  that  simple.  I  am  re- 
minded that  during  America's  first  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1787,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates wanted  to  make  it  law  that  America's 
army  would  forever  be  limited  to  5,000  men. 
George  Washington,  the  presiding  officer, 
turned  to  another  delegate  and  whispered, 
"Amend  the  motion  to  provide  that  no  for- 
eign enemy  shall  invade  the  United  States 
with  more  than  3,000  soldiers  at  any  one 

time."  .  ^   ^    . 

We  cannot  benefit  from  balanced  budgets 
if  we're  subjugated  from  abroad.  We  cannot 
prosper  if  we  are  deprived  of  critical  raw 
materials.  And  we  cannot  survive  unless  we 
remember  that  the  most  important  social 
service  a  democracy  owes  to  aU  its  citizens  is 
to  keep  them  free  from  oppression. 

The  major  cause  of  our  Inaction,  perhaps, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  locale  of  Soviet  ad- 
vances fits  the  indirect  strategy  so  clearly 
described  by  B.  H.  LiddeU-Hart.  NATO 
wakes  each  day  to  find  Itself  increasingly 
threatened  by  yet  another  Soviet  move  in 
areas  outside  the  European  arena.  Areas  in 
which  our  traditional  patterns  of  thinking 
do  not  prepare  us  to  respond  in  any  mean- 
ingful way.  Our  energy  supply  lines  and 
critical  materials  are  more  threatened  now 
than  ever  before.  The  economies  of  Western 
Ehirope,  Japan  and  the  United  States  could 
literally  be  devasuted  without  a  shot  being 
fired  at  the  Fulda  Gap.  The  Soviet  arms 
build-up  has  clearly  challenged  the  alliance 
where  it  is  the  most  vulnerable. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  alliance?  It 
seems  to  me  the  purpose  of  the  alliance  is  to 
protect  against  the  threats  to  our  collective 
and  Individual  freedoms.  The  threat  has  ad- 
vanced: the  NATO  response  has  not  kept 
pace.* 


FATHERS  AND  CHILD  SUPPORT 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  debate  over  the  President's  New 
Federalism  heightens.  I  believe  the 
Nation's  attention  should  be  directed 
to  a  subject  that  has  serious  implica- 
tions in  an  era  of  budget  crunches  and 
that  is— the  subject  of  absent  fathers. 
When  the  question  of  welfare  reform 
arises,  attention  turns  to  absent  fa- 
thers, and  ways  to  get  them  to  make 
more  effort  to  support  their  families. 
Unfortunately,  any  sense  of  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  fathers  themselves 
appears  to  be  disappearing.  That  is,  I 
suspect,  largely  because  society  has 
stopped  asserting  that  responsibility 
and  reaulring  effort  on  the  part  of  fa- 
thers through  the  mechanisms  of  the 
law. 


Nevertheless,  there  is  something 
that  can  be  done.  The  usual  assump- 
tions about  absent  fathers— that  they 
cannot  be  found,  that  they  are  on  wel- 
fare themselves,  that  paternity  cannot 
be  established,  and  so  on— turn  out 
upon  investigation  not  to  be  true.  The 
result  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
amounts  of  money  different  jurisdic- 
tions are  able  to  recover  from  absent 
fathers  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
families. 

For  instance,  in  1980.  New  York 
State  collected  child  support  payments 
amounting  to  3.4  p>ercent  of  its  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pay- 
ments. Michigan,  which  has  a  similar 
caseload,  collected  8  percent.  The  dif- 
ferences appear  to  be  due  entirely  to 
different  attitudes  toward  what  is  ex- 
pected of  absent  fathers,  and  to  the 
variation  in  effort  made  to  achieve  col- 
lections. 

Mr.  President,  this  entire  subject 
has  been  treated  in  an  exceptional  ar- 
ticle in  the  current  Public  Interest. 
Written  by  Blanche  Bernstein,  who 
was  Mayor  Koch's  administrator  of 
human  resources,  the  article  lays  to 
rest  most  of  the  false  assumptions 
made  about  child  support  and  absent 
fathers,  and  offers  real  hope  of  im- 
provement in  this  area  of  welfare.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Public  Interest] 
Shouldn't  Low-Income  Fathers  Support 
Their  Children? 
(By  Blanche  Bernstein) 
The  title  of  this  article  may  seem  odd.  If 
any  proposition  would  receive  an  extraordi- 
narily high  affirmative  vote  in  a  national 
poll,  it  Is  that  parents  are  responsible  for 
the  care  and  support  of  their  children  if 
they  are  physically,  mentally,  and  financial- 
ly able  to  be.  In  particular,  the  father  is  re- 
garded as  having  this  obligation,  whether 
he  Is  present  in  the  house  or  not.  It  is  a 
principle  embedded  In  national  and  state 
laws  governing  domestic  relations.  And  yet 
there  has  always  been  some  gap  between 
this  principle  and  reality,  and  this  gap  has 
widened  in  recent  decades  as  divorce  rates 
have  skyrocketed  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren bom  out  of  wedlock  has  risen  each 
passing  year. 

Some  anecdotal  material  indicates  that 
some  fathers  with  middle-  or  upper-level  in- 
comes fall  to  provide  any  or  sufficient  sup- 
port, and  so  force  their  wives  and  children 
to  apply  for  public  assistance,  but  the  data 
available  from  various  sources  on  the  in- 
comes and  occupations  of  the  "absent"  fa- 
thers of  families  on  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent ChUdren  (AFDC)  do  not  indicate 
that  this  is  at  all  widespread.  The  sense  of 
obligation  of  the  divorced  or  otherwise 
absent  father  to  support  his  famUy  holds, 
by  and  large.  In  the  middle-  and  upper- 
income  groups,  or  else  the  family  obtains 
support  from  sources  other  than  public  as- 
slst&ncc 

The  sense  of  obligation  of  the  relatively 
low-income  father,  however,  has  greatly 
weakened,  as  evidenced  by  the  huge  in- 
crease during  the  last  two  decades  In  the 
numbers  of  female-headed  families  on  wel- 


fare, most  of  them  receiving  no  financial 
support  from  the  absent  fathers.  Indeed, 
the  welfaye  system  itself,  in  the  sense  that 
it  provides  an  alternative,  may.  in  signifi- 
cant measure,  be  responsible  for  the  dimin- 
ished sense  of  obligation  felt  by  low-Income 
fathers  to  support  their  children.  One  New 
York  City  Family  Court  Judge,  recounting  a 
typical  case  in  her  court  in  which  she  in- 
quired of  the  father  how  much  financial 
support  he  was  giving  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, received  the  reply.  "She  doesn't  need 
help  from  me.  She's  on  welfare."  One  must 
ask  how  such  an  attitude,  so  contrary  to 
both  the  ideal  and  the  norm,  developed  and 
became  widespread.  Are  such  attitudes  and 
the  resulting  behavior  acceptable  to  society 
as  a  whole?  If  not.  can  they  be  changed?  By 
what  means?  This  article  is  an  effort  to  re- 
spond to  these  questions  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  problem  as  it  manifests  itself  in 
New  York  aty.' 

the  lecislativx  background 

When  the  AFDC  program  was  first  estath 
lished  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1938, 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  issue  of  child 
support  payments.  The  presumption  was 
that  most  recipients  would  be  wives  and 
children  of  deceased  or  disabled  fathers,  and 
such  was  in  fact  the  case  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Program.  The  change  started  in 
the  1950's  and  accelerated  through  the  next 
two  decades.  By  1980,  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  only  about  4  percent  of  the  fathers 
of  AFDC  recipients  were  deceased  or  dis- 
abled; in  New  York  City  less  then  2  percent 
were.  But  while  the  characteristics  of  the 
welfare  caseload  changed,  and  although 
most  state  laws  provided  that  support 
should  be  sought  from  the  absent  fathers, 
few  serious  steps  were  taken  by  state  or 
local  welfare  administrations  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  One  reason  was  that  the  new 
facts  about  child  support  had  not  yet 
caught  up  with  the  outdated  presumptions; 
another  is  that  such  efforts  were  not  wel- 
comed by  the  social  welfare  community  or 
the  Judiciary. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  modest 
Congressional  efforts  in  1950  and  1967  to  in- 
crease collections  for  child  support  from 
absent  fathers  led  Congress  in  1974  to  the 
passage  of  Title  rV-D  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  In  reporting  the  bill,  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  stated  "The  Commit- 
tee believes  that  all  children  should  have 
the  right  to  receive  support  from  their  fa- 
thers. The  Committee  Bill  is  designed  to 
help  children  attain  this  right,  including  the 
right  to  have  their  fathers  identified  so  that 
support  can  i>e  obtained."  * 

Title  rV-D.  which  came  into  effect  August 
1,  1975,  requires  that  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  AFDC  every  appUcant  or  recipient 
assign  support  rights  to  the  state  and  coop- 
erate with  the  sUte  in  establishing  paterni- 
ty and  securing  child  support.'  Title  IV-D 
also  laid  down  a  number  of  requirements  for 
HEW,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the 
states  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  program,  all  designed  to  provide  an  ag- 
gressive, effective  administration  of  the  law. 
Finally,  It  provided  for  75  percent  federal 
reimbursement  of  the  costs,  instead  of  the 


'  The  author  was  AdmlMtrator  of  the  New  York 
City  Human  Resources  Administration,  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1»78  to  April  30,  1979. 

•Staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  VS.  Senate. 
U.8.  Oovenunent  Printing  Office.  March  19.  1975. 
p.  3. 

>In  this  context  "state"  includes  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  state  as  well. 
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usual  60  percent,  and  as  a  further  incentive 
it  permitted  a  locality,  such  as  New  York 
City,  to  keep  50  percent  of  total  collections 
for  a  year  and  40  percent  thereafter  in  place 
of  its  usual  25  percent.  In  sum,  after  two 
decades  of  benign  neglect  of  the  child  sup- 
port issue,  the  Congress  moved  in  a  massive 
way  to  create  a  system  to  maximize  efforts 
to  obtain  support  from  absent  fathers  of 
AFDC  recipients. 

As  with  any  new  large-scale  program,  es- 
tablishing the  administrative  mechanisms  is 
difficult  and  time-consuming,  and  this  pro- 
gram was  particularly  complex.  As  problems 
arose,  recrimination  was  rife  among  the 
feds,  the  state,  and  the  localities,  and  be- 
tween the  localities  and  the  Family  Court, 
as  each  accused  the  others  of  not  doing 
what  they  were  supposed  to  do.  In  New 
York  City,  initiation  of  the  Title  IV-D  pro- 
gram coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the 
acute  phase  of  the  city's  fiscal  crisis.  Mas- 
sive layoffs  occurred  in  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  (HRA),  as  in  other 
agencies,  seniority  rules  required  transfer  of 
large  numbers  of  staff  into  different  Jobs, 
and  the  unions  complicated  matters  by  pro- 
longed negotiations  over  appropriate  duties 
of  staff  In  various  positions. 

Despite  all  the  problems,  common  In 
other  states  as  well,  the  program  not  only 
got  underway,  but  by  the  end  of  1976,  the 
first  full  year  of  operation,  collections  ex- 
ceeded expenditures  In  most  states  includ- 
ing New  York  (but  not  in  New  York  City). 
Philip  Tola,  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Social  Services  at  this  time,  wrote  to  the 
Oovemor  and  the  Legislature  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  conclusion 
that  should  be  drawn  from  our  experience 
to  date  is  this:  IV-D  can  work.  It  may  seem 
surprising  that  this  is  being  presented  as  a 
conclusion  two  years  after  Congress  man- 
dated the  program.  Yet  in  many  ways,  the 
conclusion  is  an  appropriate  one.  For  prob- 
ably no  other  major  initiative  in  the  field  of 
public  welfare  has  in  recent  years  been  as 
controversial  as  IV-D.  No  other  program 
has  been  as  widely  attacked  by  professionals 
in  the  field  as  misconceived,  misdirected, 
and  doomed  to  failure." 

TKI  ATTITUSI  OF  SOCIAI,  WKLT ARK 
PRORSSIONALS 

Nowhere  was  the  attack  against  the  pro- 
gram by  the  social  welfare  community  more 
acute  and  more  sustained  than  in  New  York 
City.  The  Community  Council  of  Greater 
New  York,  a  coordinating  group  for  many  of 
the  social  welfare  organizations  in  the  city, 
began  to  monitor  the  program  in  February 
1976.  An  interim  report  issued  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  appropriately  critical  of  many 
aspects  of  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  what  is  revealing  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  organization  is  the  absence  of  any  af- 
firmation of  the  notion  that  fathers  have  an 
obligation  to  support  their  children  if  they 
are  able  to  do  so. 

The  final  report,  entitled  "Who  Should 
Support  the  Children,"  issued  in  early  1978, 
does  make  a  policy  statement,  but  it  is  am- 
biguous at  best,  and  at  worst  is  basically 
hostile  to  an  aggressive  program  to  obtain 
child  support  from  absent  fathers.  The 
Council  questions  the  general  societal  dispo- 
sition to  place  a  high  value  on  marriage  and 
points  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
female-headed  families  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  two  decades.  It  rejects  the 
findings  of  any  studies  which  point  to  a  con- 
nection—real or  collusive— between  welfare 
and  family  breakup;  questions  whether  the 
absent  fathers  have  sufficient  income  to 
support  their  families:  expresses  doubt  that 


it  will  be  possible  to  establish  paternity  for 
the  large  number  of  out-of-wedlock  children 
(though  as  the  report  Itself  indicates,  estab- 
lishing paternity  proved  to  be  relatively 
easy):  and  concludes  that  the  child  support 
program  will  work  effectively  only  where  a 
legal  marriage  exists,  paternity  has  been  es- 
tablished, the  father's  whereabouts  are 
known,  and  his  income  is  adequate  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  of  his  depend- 
ents. This  is  a  curious  indictment— the  pur- 
pose of  the  law  was.  among  other  things,  to 
promote  efforts  to  establish  paternity  for 
those  children  who  needed  to  have  it  estab- 
lished (those  bom  out  of  wedlock)  and  to 
locate  the  fathers,  recognizing  that  this 
would  Indeed  take  some  effort. 

Apart  from  the  Community  Council, 
many  social  welfare  leaders  in  the  coi&muni- 
ty,  who  were  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  HRA  Administrator  at  various 
times  between  1976  and  1979,  opposed  the 
program  and  urged  the  various  Administra- 
tors, Including  me,  to  oppose  it.  The  adverse 
Impact  of  the  Advisory  Committee's  atti- 
tude on  the  operation  of  the  program  was 
clearly  evident.  By  August  1976,  a  year  after 
its  Initiation,  the  program  in  New  York  City 
was,  in  the  view  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment  of  Social  Services,  in  complete  dis- 
array. HEW  officials  were  threatening  sanc- 
tions against  the  state,  sanctions  which 
could  have  meant  heavy  financial  penalties 
which  the  state  and  the  city  could  ill 
afford.* 

At  an  October  meeting  of  top  officials  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Services  and  HRA  to  discuss  the  problem, 
state  offlcals  were  particularly  disturbed  by 
HRA  Commissioner  J.  Henry  Smith's  com- 
ment that: 

"I  don't  know  If  it  will  ever  be  a  good  pro- 
gram. I  had  a  meeting  with  my  Advisory 
Conunittee  today— these  are  the  high 
priests  of  welfare— and  they  don't  believe 
the  program  is  good  or  can  be.  Conditions  In 
New  York  City  .  .  .  make  it  impossible.  Mo- 
tivations are  all  wrong;  to  assume  it  will  do 
the  Job  it's  supposed  to  do  is  probably  a 
mirage." 

As  one  reviews  these  expressions  of  oppo- 
sition by  the  social  welfare  community,  in- 
cluding its  "high  priests."  to  the  efforts  to 
obtain  child  support  from  absent  lathers, 
the  following  major  Justifications  for  their 
position  emerge: 

1.  The  children  may  be  endangered,  or  the 
mothers  may  be  harassed  and  their  civil 
rights  abridged. 

2.  The  notion  that  the  father  should  ordi- 
narily be  regarded  as  the  primary  source  of 
support  for  the  children  is  outdated  and 
should  be  superseded  by  the  view  that  gov- 
ernment must  guarantee  an  adequate 
income  for  people  in  whatever  life  style 
they  chooge  to  follow. 

3.  A  set  of  "facts"  are  assumed:  to  wit,  the 
fathers  can't  be  found:  If  found  they  will 
not  admit  paternity;  If  they  do,  they  do  not 
earn  enough  to  provide  support,  etc.  In  sum, 
it  is  not  possible  to  administer  the  program 
effectively.  Therefore,  it  is  "obviously"  not 
cost-beneficial  since  "experience  shows" 
that  it  is  not  cost-benefical. 

4.  The  effort  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  racism,  sexism,  and  hostility 
toward  the  poor. 


RACISM  AND  SEXISM? 


*  These  threats  continued  through  most  of  1977. 
In  the  end.  however,  they  were  avoided  as  HRA  In 
1978  was  aUe  to  claim  suXflclent  Improvement  over 
the  situation  found  by  audita  In  1976  and  1977. 


It  is  worth  examining  this  rationale  in 
some  detail.  Is  it  soundly  based  on  analyti- 
cal studies,  or  is  it  simply  an  ideological  as- 
sertion based  on  unproven  assumptions?  My 
reply  is  presented  seriatim. 

1.  Child  abuse  has  not  been  unknown  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  though  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  only  in  the  last  decade  have  we 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  size 
and  depth  of  the  problem.  There  is  much 
that  we  do  not  know  about  the  causes  of 
child  abuse,  but  what  we  do  know  from  the 
records  of  cases  brought  to  the  courts  is 
that  It  is  generally  committed  by  the 
parents(s)  or  relatives  in  the  home,  not  by 
the  parent  out  of  the  home. 

The  notion  that  the  children  may  be  en- 
dangered if  the  absent  father  is  required  to 
contribute  to  their  support  is  not  based  on 
any  study  or  analysis.  Rather  it  is  an  asser- 
tion based  on  a  view  of  low-income  fathers, 
disproportionately  black  or  hispanic.  as 
unable  to  bear  any  responsibility  without 
lashing  out  physically  or  emotionally  at 
their  childrea  Undoubtedly,  there  are  such 
fathers— from  all  income  levels  and  all 
races,  and  mothers,  too— but  surely,  and  for- 
tunately, experience  and  available  data  indi- 
cate they  constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  population.'  And  when  there  are  indica- 
tions that  serious  difficulties  may  arise, 
Congress  has  provided  an  exception  to  the 
requirement  that  the  mother  cooperate  in 
locating  the  father  if  it  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  child. 

It  is  essential  to  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  child-support  program  that  the 
AFDC  mother  cooperate  with  the  welfare 
administration  by  providing  the  information 
she  has  to  assist  in  the  location  of  the 
father.  And  it  is  the  worker's  duty  to  probe 
and  to  obtain  the  Information  and  not  to 
accept  at  face  value  such  statements  as,  "I 
don't  know  where  he  lives";  "I  don't  know 
where  any  of  his  family  or  friends  live";  "I 
don't  know  what  work  he  does  or  where  he 
works,"  etc.  Very  few  out-of-wedlock  chil- 
dren on  welfare  are  bom  of  casual  relation- 
ships. The  vast  majority  of  unmarried 
women  on  AFDC  have  had  a  relationship 
with  the  father  for  at  least  a  year  before  be- 
coming pregnant,  and  more  than  half  for 
two  or  more  years.  Among  the  married 
women,  less  than  10  percent  had  been  mar- 
ried for  less  than  two  years.*  They  must 
know  something  about  the  father. 

It  is  always  possible  that  a  social  worker 
may,  through  prejudice,  overzealousness,  or 
even  Incompetence,  incorrectly  assume  lack 
of  cooperation  when  in  fact  the  mother  does 
not  have  the  necessary  Information,  and 
that  an  unreasonable  denial  of  assistance 
will  slip  through  the  review  process.  But  the 
denied  applicant  may  apply  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing and  in  the  meantime  obtain  food  stamps 
and  emergency  assistance  If  need  can  be 
shown. 

Is  it  harassment  or  an  abridgment  of  civil 
rights  to  insist  on  the  mother's  cooperation 
in  naming  and  locating  the  father  in  ex- 
change for  obtaining  public  assistance?  In 
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•A  report  in  the  New  York  Tlmei  July  31.  1981, 
one  in  a  special  series  on  children,  states  that 
711.743  cues  of  child  abuse  were  reported  In  the 
country  In  1980,  involvlns  1.1  percent  of  those 
under  IB  years  <A  ase.  Even  If  actual  cases  are  triple 
those  reported,  the  figure  would  come  to  3.3  per- 
cent: and.  as  Indicated  above,  most  child  abuse  It 
committed  by  parents  in  the  home. 

•B.  Bernstein  knd  W.  Meeun.  The  Impact  of  Wel- 
fare on  PamUy  StabUlty  (Center  for  New  York  aty 
Affairs.  June  1975).  p.  30. 


Sweden,  which  has  as  liberal  and  extensive 
a  social  welfare  program  as  any^country.  the 
mother  applying  for  assistance  is  required 
to  name  the  father  and  provide  other  rele- 
vant information  so  that  he  can  be  contact- 
ed and  required  to  contribute  to  her  sup- 
port. If  she  does  not  cooperate  she  is  denied 
assistance.  It  is  as  simple  and  routine  as 
that  and  no  one  charges  harassment  or 
denial  of  civil  rights.  The  social  welfare 
community  in  New  York  appears  to  Insist 
that  the  client  is  always  right  and  never 
says  anything  but  the  truth.  In  the  world 
we  live  in.  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
liberal  view  but  as  simple  naivete. 

2.  It  has  become  fashionable  in  social  wel- 
fare circles  to  accept  any  grouping  of  indi- 
viduals who  choose  to  consider  themselves  a 
"family"  as  such,  and  in  particular  to  regard 
the  female-headed  family  as  "normal"  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  such  families  since  the  early  1960's. 
Since  it  is  "normal."  and  therefore  accepta- 
ble, financial  support  and  other  necessary 
services  should  be  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment. But  we  do  not  regard  crime,  drug 
abuse,  or  terrorism  as  normal  or  acceptable 
because  each  has  vastly  increased  in  recent 
years,  nor  do  we  accept  with  equanimity 
rising  absenteeism  from  schcwls  and  facto- 
ries with  its  accompanying  increase  in 
school  dropouts  or  declining  productivity. 
To  suggest  that  because  the  number  of 
female-headed  families  has  increased,  gov- 
ernment should  be  regarded  as  bearing  the 
primary  or  even  sole  responsibility  for  sup- 
port, is  circular  and  absurd  reasoning.  Of 
course,  government  must  step  in  if  there  is 
no  other  source  of  support.  But  if  the  father 
is  financially  able  to  contribute,  the  mores 
of  the  general  society  require  that  he  do  so, 
and  to  insure  that  he,  in  fact,  does  so,  an  ef- 
fective enforcement  system  must  be  estab- 
lished. 

3.  Most  of  the  social  welfare  community's 
"facts"  with  respect  to  the  possibilities  of 
finding  fathers,  establishing  paternity,  and 
obtaining  support,  have  proved  ephemeral 
and  the  assertion  that  the  program  cannot 
become  cost  beneficial  has  proved  unf oimd- 
ed.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  industrialized  urban  states  (in- 
cluding moat  of  New  York  State),  the  pro- 
gram has  been  highly  cost-beneficial.  New 
York  City  has  always  been  the  exception. 

4.  Wliere  does  this  leave  us  with  respect  to 
the  final  and  most  emotional  charge  that 
the  child  support  program  is  racist,  sexist, 
and  anti-poor?  It  is  true  that  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  blacks  and  hlspanlcs  are  dispro- 
portionately represented  among  AFDC  cli- 
ents, and  that  in  many  of  the  major  cities 
blacks  and  hlspanlcs  constitute  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  caseload.  Perforce,  they  are 
the  major  target  of  the  child-support  en- 
forcement program.  But  translating  this 
fact  into  "racism"  must  rest  on  the  notion 
that  one  should  not  impose  the  same  stand- 
ards of  family  responsibility  on  black  or  his- 
panic men  that  one  would  impose  on  white 
men  In  a  comparable  financial  position.  But 
why  should  we  have  lower  expectations  for 
blacks  and  hlspanlcs  than  for  whites?  Are 
they  inferior?  Are  they  naturally  irresponsi- 
ble? Don't  they  care  at  all  about  their  chil- 
dren? Is  it  a  characteristic  of  their  race? 

If  the  responses  to  these  questions  are 
negative,  as  mine  are,  the  charge  of  racism 
is  nonsensical,  as  is  the  notion  that  efforts 
to  obtain  child  support  are  sexist  or  anti- 
iwor.  Rather,  the  set  of  views  expressed  by 
the  social  welfare  leaders  becomes  an  elabo- 
rate Justification,  perhaps  more  aptly  called 
a  smokescreen,  to  permit  an  Indiscriminate 


use  of  public  assistance  funds  to  redistribute 
income  not  in  accord  with  legislative  intent 
but  in  accord  with  the  view  of  social  Justice 
held  by  many  in  the  social  welfare  commu- 
nity. 

ATTITUDXS  OP  TRK  FAMILY  COURT 

The  Family  Court  has  an  essential  role  in 
the  implementation  of  the  child  support 
program.  Only  the  court  can  make  the  legal 
determination  of  paternity  (the  basis  for  re- 
quiring support  payments),  only  the  court 
can  issue  an  enforceable  support  order,  and 
only  the  court  can  enforce  it.  Even  support 
agreements  entered  into  volimtarlly  cannot 
be  enforced  imless  they  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  court  and  a  confirmatory  order 
issued,  A  major  obstacle  to  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  child  support  program 
lies  in  the  attitudes  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Family  Court,  particularly  in  New  York 
City,  toward  the  basic  legislative  policy  em- 
bodied in  'ntle  rv-D. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Title  IV-D 
program,  designed  as  It  was  to  promote  a 
vastly  increased  and  aggressive  effort  to 
locate  absent  fathers  and  obtain  support, 
placed  a  heavy  additional  burden  on  the 
Family  Court  already  overburdened  with  a 
growing  volume  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
child  abuse  eases,  issues  of  much  public  con- 
cern requiring  prompt  court  attention.  Fur- 
ther, the  city's  fiscal  crisis  precluded  any  in- 
crease in  Family  Court  staff;  Indeed,  it  im- 
posed a  decrease. 

A  host  of  administrative  problems  arose  in 
the  processing  of  child  support  cases 
through  the  family  courts,  and  a  large 
volume  of  recriminatory  correspondence 
was  exchanged  between  state  and  city  offi- 
cials, on  the  one  hand,  and  Judge  Joseph  B. 
Williams,  Administrative  Judge  of  the 
Family  Court  In  New  York  City,  on  the 
other.  But  while  the  Family  Court  had  le- 
gitimate problems  in  terms  of  limited  staff 
and  additional  work  loads,  one  must  look  to 
the  Judges'  attitudes  toward  the  program  to 
understand  why  it  has  been  so  much  less  ef- 
fective in  New  York  City  than  in  a  city  such 
as  Detroit,  which  has  a  caseload  similar  to 
New  York's. 

What  was  at  issue  was  whether  the 
Family  Court  and  the  Judges  were  going  to 
abide  by  the  spirit  as  weU  as  the  letter  of 
the  legislation  and  the  administrative  regu- 
lations, or  whether  they  were  going  to  ex- 
ploit Judicial  discretion  without  limit.  That 
the  latter  was  probable  became  evident  to 
me  in  the  summer  of  1978  when,  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  HRA  Administrator,  I  visited  the 
Brooklyn  Family  Court  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  Judge  Philip  D.  Roache  and  sat  in  his 
court  to  listen  to  three  cases  Involving  chUd 
support.  Shortly  thereafter,  I  wrote  Mayor 
Koch  describing  what  I  heard  and  saw,  and 
I  will  quote  extensively  from  the  memoran- 
dum. 

I  wrote  the  Mayor: 

Judge  Roache  Indicated  a  lack  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  rV-D  program  and  I  shall  try 
to  give  the  flavor  of  a  series  of  complaints 
he  made  as  follows:^ 

1.  "What  is  the  point  of  bringing  In  all 
these  18  or  19  year  olds  who  have  not  seen 
their  fathers  for  15  years  to  try  to  establish 
paternity?  It's  an  utter  waste  of  time,"  I 
then  responded  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
very,  very  few  such  cases.  The  great  bulk  of 
cases  dealt  with  are  young  children. 

2.  "What  was  the  use  of  bringing  the  fa- 
thers into  court  since  they  are  all  on  public 


'Judge  Roache's  comments  are  In  quotes:  mine 
are  not,  though  both  are  quoted  from  the  memo- 
randum. 


assistance?  I  said,  on  the  basis  of  available 
figures,  this  clearly  was  not  true.  Most  of 
the  fathers  were  not  on  public  asslstaixx. 
Further,  even  when  they  were,  we  might 
want  to  establish  paternity  in  case  they 
later  become  self-supporting.  But  we  did  not 
try  to  obtain  support  while  they  were  on 
public  assistance. 

3.  "What  is  the  use  of  bringing  these  men 
in  for  support  since  none  of  them  are  earn- 
ing very  much?"  I  said  some  were  not  earn- 
ing much  and  others  were  earning  enough 
to  provide  some  support  according  to  the 
sUte  standard  which  allowed  the  "absent 
father"  to  retain  enough  Income  to  main- 
tain the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower 
level  standard  of  independent  living.  Judge 
Roache  rejected  the  state  standard  and  said, 
he  "knew  better  what  a  man  could  afford  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  child." 

I  then  moved  into  Court  with  Judge 
Roache  and  observed  the  procedure  in  three 
child  support/paternity  cases.  Among  the 
six  people  involved,  all  were  young— some- 
where in  their  twenties.  None  were  married. 
The  three  children  involved  were  all  very 
young.  The  three  men  were  working  and  all 
three  readily  admitted  paternity.  With  re- 
spect to  this  latter  point,  I  felt  that  Judge 
Roache  in  his  efforts  to  inform  the  men  of 
their  right  to  deny  paternity  overstressed 
the  burdens  this  could  Impose  on  them 
without  any  coimterbalancing  statement  in- 
dicating that  if  they  were  the  fathers  of  the 
chUdren,  they  had  a  responsibility  toward 
them. 

More  disturbing  was  what  could  almost  be 
called  a  farce  in  terms  of  determining  what 
the  father  could  afford  to  pay  toward  sup- 
port. Judge  Roache  asked  what  they  paid 
for  rent,  a  question  each  was  generally  able 
to  answer;  whether  accurately  or  not,  one 
could  not  say.  He  then  asked  how  much 
they  spent  on  food  and  what  other  bills 
they  had— questions  which  each  of  the 
three  men  found  utterly  confusing;  clearly 
they  had  no  idea.  The  three  men  respective- 
ly earned  $91,  $120,  and  $140  per  week,  net 
of  taxes.  In  one  case,  the  man  offered  to  pay 
$15  per  week,  but  Judge  Roache  decided 
that  he  should  pay  only  $10;  this  was  the 
man  earning  $120  a  week  who  was  living 
with  his  aunt  and  paying  $35  a  week  for 
rent  and  board.  The  man  earning  $140  was 
already  making  a  support  contribution  and 
the  amount  was  not  divulged  or  reviewed  by 
the  Court. 

It  was  later  advised  by  staff  who  are  fre- 
quently in  Judge  Roache's  Court  that  even 
the  above  sums,  which  are  substantially 
below  the  state  standard,  were  higher  than 
he  ordinarily  allows  and  may  have  been  due 
to  my  presence  in  court. 

On  July  26,  1978,  subsequent  to  receiving 
the  above  memorandum,  the  Mayor  wrote 
the  Administrative  Judge  for  Courts  in  New 
York  City,  David  Roas.  bringing  the  prob- 
lem to  his  attention  and  requesting  some 
corrective  action.  In  conclusion  he  said. 
"What  Is  particularly  painful  to  me  is  to 
learn  that  last  year  the  City  of  New  York 
coUected  uinder  this  program  approximately 
$15  million  while  Detroit.  In  a  similar  period 
of  time,  coUected  approximately  ISO  million. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  missing  in- 
gredient is  the  will  of  the  PamUy  Court 
Judges  to  assist  by  carrylitg  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities." Certainly  the  wllllngnei»-or 
unwillingness— of  the  Judges  to  fulfUl  their 
responsibilities  in  the  child  support  pro- 
gram is  a  major  factor  influencing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program. 
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WRT  JUSGIS  DOR'T  COOPEKATK 


I  tuive  quoted  my  memorandum  of  discus- 
sion with  Judge  Roache  at  length  because 
his  attitudes  and  views,  though  not  held  by 
all  numily  Court  Judges,  are  typical  of  so 
many  as  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
on  the  outcome  of  the  Title  IV-D  program 
in  the  city  and  state.  There  are  In  my  view 
three  major  reasons  why  the  Judges  behave 
as  they  do  with  respect  to  the  child  support 
obligation. 

First,  to  the  extent  that  the  law  permits. 
Judges  jMloualy  guard  the  prerogative  of  Ju- 
dicial discretion.  While  Family  Court  Judges 
are  aware  of  the  extraordinary  variation  In 
the  value  of  the  support  orders  issued  in 
seemingly  similar  circumstances,  they 
defend  the  practice  on  the  grounds  that 
only  the  judge  can  make  a  correct  appraisal 
of  the  individual  circumstances  in  each  case. 
In  brief,  each  Judge  tends  to  regard  himself 
in  the  image  of  Solomon.  Limits  to  his  dis- 
cretion are  considered  not  only  as  a  diminu- 
tion of  his  power  and  authority  but  demean- 
ing to  his  status. 

Second,  the  politics  of  judicial  appoint- 
ment in  both  dty  and  state,  where  a  liberal, 
humanitarian  tradition  has  generally  pre- 
vailed, whether  under  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican administrations,  has  meant  the  ap- 
pointment, by  and  luve,  of  persons  of  liber- 
al persuasion  to  the  Family  Court  as  well  as 
to  other  courts.  Exception  can  hardly  be 
taken  to  that.  The  difficulty  lies  on  how  the 
liberal  tradition  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
public  assistance  and  child  support  pro- 
grams. We  see  again  an  overreaction  to  past 
and  exlstbig  discrimination  against  mlnori- 
tiea.  against  blacks  iMuticularly,  materializ- 
ing in  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  what  are 
supposed  to  be  facts  but  are  not.  In  lower 
expectations  with  regard  to  parental  respon- 
sibility among  low-income  families,  and  a 
general  sense  that  a  little  extra  income  re- 
distribution, over  and  above  legislative 
intent,  is  not  such  a  bad  idea  in  an  insuffl- 
cienUy  Just  society. 

Third,  one  cannot  ignore  the  politics  in- 
volved in  the  appointment  of  blacks  and  his- 
puilcs  to  the  Judiciary.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  adequate  representation  of  minorities 
in  the  Judiciary  is  not  an  essential  element 
of  a  Just  society,  and  indeed  that  such  repre- 
sentation was  not  long  overdue.  Rather,  it  is 
to  say  that  those  who  have  the  necessary 
political  clout,  along  with  the  substantive 
credentials  to  obtain  the  appointments  and 
reappointments,  are  likely  to  carry  with 
them  the  whole  ideological  baggage  of  the 
activist  minority  community.  They  stress 
discrimination  and  poverty  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  white  community  to  redress 
grievances,  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  any 
recognition  of  the  advances  which  blacks 
have  made  in  education.  Jobs,  and  income, 
or  of  the  obligations  which  rest  on  the 
members  of  any  community  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  to  the  extent  possible. 
Mayor  Koch,  who  has  not  been  exactly  re- 
strained in  his  public  criticism  of  Judges  In 
the  criminal  as  well  as  the  Family  Court, 
reappointed  Judge  Roache  when  his  term 
expired  In  1980.  Such  was  the  political  reali- 
ty. I  must  add  that  what  I  have  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  black  and  his- 
panlc  Judges  applies  in  substantial  measure 
to  white  Judges  as  well;  many  of  them  carry 
the  same  ideological  baggage.  But  there  is 
more  diversity  of  views  among  the  white  po- 
litical leadership  and  among  white  judges. 

Neither  my  memorandum  nor  the  Mayor's 
letter  to  Judge  Ross  had  much  effect.  The 
attitude  and  actions  of  many  of  the  Family 
Court  judges  continued  to  be  hostile  toward 


the  program,  as  reflected  In  their  responses 
to  the  two  major  matters  which  control  the 
outcome  of  the  effort  to  achieve  child  sup- 
port from  absent  fathers:  the  level  of  sup- 
port payments,  and  the  methods  used  to  en- 
force the  support  obligation  ordered  by  the 
Court.  It  was  through  its  resistance  to  the 
administrative  tools  provided  in  state  legis- 
lation or  Department  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministrative Directives  that  the  court  im- 
peded the  implementation  of  the  policy  en- 
acted in  the  child  support  program. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  and  generally  low  level  of  support 
payments  ordered  by  Family  Court  Judges, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices in  1976  issued  a  revised  standard  for 
such  payments.  It  was  reasonably  generous 
to  the  absent  father  In  that  it  allowed  him 
to  retain  at  least  sufficient  income  to  lliain- 
tain  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BL8) 
lower  standard  of  living  ($14,393  for  a 
family  of  four  in  autumn  1980  prices)  and 
took  only  a  graduated  portion  of  the  excess 
income  above  the  BL5  level.  It  was  antici- 
pated that,  although  not  mandatory,  it 
would  be  widely  accepted  and  utUized  by 
Family  Court  Judges.  It  was  not;  court-or- 
dered support  payments  averaged  only  54.3 
percent  of  the  state  standard  in  October 
1977.*  A  revision  of  the  formula  in  1978  to 
give  the  judges  greater  flexibility  also  had 
no  success  In  raising  the  level  of  court-or- 
dered support  payments;  the  Judges  set  the 
payment  at  the  lower  end  of  the  formula 
range.  Judicial  discretion  reigns  supreme, 
and  as  it  is  exercised  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  in  New  York  City, 
It  reflects  a  reluctance  to  Impose  any  slg^iifi- 
cant  burden  on  the  absent  father  to  support 
his  children  and  little  interest  in  reducing 
the  burden  on  the  public  treasury  repre- 
sented by  the  AFDC  program. 

An  enormous  administrative  effort  goes 
into  locating  the  father,  preparing  for  hear- 
ings before  a  hearing  officer  and  the  judge, 
and  finally  obtaining  the  court-ordered  sup- 
port payment,  low  as  it  may  be.  The  effort 
Is  all  for  naught,  however.  If  the  order  is  not 
enforced.  It  was  a  major  problem;  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1977,  payments  were  not 
obtained  on  almost  two-thirds  of  the  court 
orders  issued  in  the  city.  The  most  effective 
tool  for  Insuring  payments  is  an  automatic 
payroll  deduction  order  whereby  the  sum 
deducted  is  paid  directly  to  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Support.  Without  it,  enormous  staff 
time  is  consumed  in  going  back  to  court 
when  payments  have  not  been  made.  Fur- 
ther, arrearages  build  up  and  repayment  be- 
comes more  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
system  has  been  used  with  considerable  suc- 
cess in  Michigan  and  Massachusetts,  but 
Family  Court  Judges  In  New  York  were  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  Issue  such  orders. 

The  Legislature  responded  to  this  problem 
by  requiring  that  support  orders  issued 
after  January  1,  1979  provide  for  an  auto- 
matic payroll  deduction  order  in  the  event 
of  failure  of  the  respondent  to  keep  up  with 
his  payments,  and  in  1979  the  state  made  it 
illegal  for  an  employer  to  dismiss  an  em- 
ployee because  of  the  imposition  of  such  an 
order. 

It  was  only  a  month  after  the  law  became 
effective  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  inform 
the  Mayor  that  "after  four  weeks  of  obser- 
vation, I  am  distressed  to  advise  you  that 
most  of  the  Family  Court  Judges  have  decid- 
ed not  to  Issue  this  order  stating  on  the 
record  that  the  law  Is  unconstitutional." 


HRA  again  had  to  return  to  the  Court  to  re- 
quest a  payroll  deduction  order  in  the  event 
of  non-payment.  Only  after  HRA  instituted 
appeals  and  won  In  the  Appellate  Divisions 
in  both  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  would 
Family  Court  Judges  in  all  boroughs  permit 
an  automatic  payroll  deduction  order.  Thus, 
full  implementation  did  not  begin  until 
Augiist  1980,  some  20  months  after  the  law 
was  supposed  to  become  effective. 

WHAT  HAPFXIfKD  TO  SUPPORT  COLLECTIOHS 

One  may  ask  whether  it  made  much  dif- 
ference what  the  leaders  of  the  social  wel- 
fare coRununity  in  New  York  thought  and 
said  and  what  the  Family  Court  Judges  gen- 
erally thought  and  did.  Has  the  record  of 
collections  of  support  payments  in  the  city 
over  the  five  year  period  since  Title  IV-D 
came  into  effect  in  August  1975  been  any 
worse  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country?  The 
answer  is  yes,  it  did  make  a  difference,  and 
yes,  the  city's  record  is  worse— much  worse. 

In  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  collections  on 
behalf  of  AFDC  families  more  than  doubled 
between  1976  and  1978,  increasing  from 
$203.6  million  to  $471.6  million.  A  further 
increase  of  16.1  percent  occurred  between 
1978  and  1979  and  an  additional  10  percent 
rise  was  achieved  in  1980  when  total  collec- 
tions reached  $602.3  million.  During  the 
same  five-year  period,  collections  on  behalf 
of  non-AFDC  families  almost  tripled,  rising 
from  $308.1  million  to  $871  million.  CoUec- 
tions  on  behalf  of  AFE>C  and  non-AFE>C 
families  exceeded  expenditures  by  more 
than  three-to-one.  In  New  York  City,  collec- 
tions during  the  same  five  year  period  have 
only  increased  about  4  to  5  percent  per  year 
and  still  do  not  exceed  total  expenditures, 
although,  because  of  the  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  collections  among  the  three 
levels  of  government,  the  New  York  City 
treasury  still  benefits. 

Tablx  l.-Percent  of  Total  TiUe  IVD  Cases 
With  Child  Support  Collections,  Fiscal 
Year  1980 > 


All  States  Reporting . 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

California 

Ohio 

Illinois 

New  York 


10.8 

42.6 

32.0 

22.8 

15.6 

12.4 

9.5 

8.8 

7.8 

7.8 

■  Source:  DJS.  Dept.  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Office  of  Child  Support  EInforcement.  Oiild 
Support  Enforcement  Statistic*,  May  IMl,  Table 
14. 

It  can  be  unfair  to  compare  New  York 
SUte  and  certainly  New  York  City  with  the 
country  as  a  whole;  the  more  appropriate 
comparison  is  with  the  other  highly  urban- 
ized, industrial  states.  In  this  case.  New 
York  fares  even  worse,  as  Table  I  indicates. 
It  seems  New  York  State  collects  from  only 
about  one-sixth  as  many  cases  proportion- 
ately as  does  Massachusetts,  a  quarter  as 
many  as  Connecticut,  and  a  third  as  many 
as  Michigan.  The  New  York  City  ratio  is  at 
the  appaUingly  low  level  of  3.7  percent. 
Table  II.— CTiUd  Support  Collections  as  Per- 
centage of  AFDC  Payments  Fiscal  Year 
1980' 


•Data  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Child  Support, 
N.Y.C.  Human  Resources  Administration. 


All  States  Reporting . 

Michigan 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Ohio _ 

California 


5.2 
8.0 
7.0 
6.3 
6.1 
4.8 
4.6 
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Pennsylvania 4.6  sparing  in  his  criticism  of  Family  Court  Insightful,  prophetic,  and  far-reaching 

New  York 3.4  Judges  in  child  support  cases,  but  he  has  not  accounte  of  democracy  ever  written. 

niinote 1-6  always  foUowed  through  when  it  came  to  Many  of  the  Tocqueville  writings  are 

•Souroe:  VS.  Dept.  ol  Health  and  Human  Serv-  appointments      and      reappointments      He  ^^^^  relevant  today,  if  possible,  than 

^,po°^'l^VvTiK?.ATmT.S7^"'  ;ilSe^e<S^'!Sir^fr  Jirdxiwirsu";  When  he  wrote  them.  At  a  time  when 

sHouu.K'T..^^p^jTHXKssuPPOKT  ^^  ^rnoT^^^h'^e^StileS  ^^^  proh£L,"'rr'2nS%Sl"°t^lS 

THKiK  cHiuiiiDi.  iished  principle  that  fathers  have  an  obliga-  writer    was    able    to    predict    better 

to  terms  of  collections  as  a  proportion  Of  tlon  to  support  their  children.  nearly    150    years    ago    what    would 

^^  ?«r^r.^H  npw  York  ri^v  is^ower  ^*"^  °""=^*^  ^""^""^  with  the  clilld  happen  If  Government  spending  and 

^?^th^^t^,^T^,Skf  SichiSail^  support  program,  a^  ^n^^ned  over  the  rei^tion   was   unchecked!  than   our 

still,  with  less  than  2  percent.  Micnigannas  j^^  jgy^j  ^j  ^jjg  court-ordered  support  pay-  ^  *     ,„„  j„^  »,o„o  k^^„   „v>L  ♦,>  a^  i^ 

the  best  record  in  terms  of  the  proportion  ^^^^  ^ave  recently  inaugurated  an  effort  »*"  ^^^^P  ^*^^  ^^^  *^^*  tx)  do  in 

of  AFDC   expenditures  recouped  through  through  the  Judicial  CoUege  to  raise  Judi-  »•"«  P"'  20  years. 

support  paymenU,  even  though  it  has  one  ^^  understanding  of  the  problem.  The  size  In    chapter    6    of    "Democracy    in 

of  the  higher  welfare  standards  in  the  coun-  ^j  ^^le  effort  is  such,  however,  that  even  if  America,"  the  point  is  made  that  the 

try  and  was,  in  1980.  in  a  deep  rw^sion  successful,  it  wUl  take  many  years  to  perme-  overregulatlon  of  society  provides  an 

with  an  unemployment  rate  of  about  16  per-  ^^  ^^  nation's  family  courts.  The  more  ex-  intangible,  almost  invisible  threat  to 

cent.  (See  Table  II.)                       ,      ,     ^  .  peditlous  method  would  be  for  Congress  to  o^l,  nbertv  that  can  be  aa  dangerous  as 

Massachusetts  and  Mlchigimsaso  lead  in  '^^^  that  each  sUte  develop  an  appro-  °^iJ^   t^nS^^O^v^rn^ 

terms  of  ratio  of  dollars  of  AFDC  chUd  sup-  ^late  support  formula  for  use  in  its  courts  *^  hII-v^^v  ^n  ^t    Lfi^ 

port  coUections  to  each  doUar  of  AFDC  ex-  ^^  j^r  the  sUtes  to  mandate  that  Judges  not    break    mens    wUl.    but    softens. 

penditures  for  the  Title  IV-D  program,  with  ^^  ^^^^  formula  in  determining  the  support  bends,  and  guides  It;  it  seldom  enjoins, 

figiires  of  $3.80  and  $3.54  respectively.  New  payment.  In  siun.  Judicial  discretion  needs  but  often  inhibits  action;  It  does  not 

York  SUte  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  col-  t©  be  very  substantially  narrowed  with  re-  destroy  anything,  but  prevents  much 

lecting  only  98  cents  for  each  doUar  of  ex-  ^p^^  to  the  level  of  support.  from  being  bom  •  •  '." 

penditures,'  and  this  because  of  New  York  jj^^  yoA  State  has  now  mandated  a  vari-  Surelv  these  words  shed  a  remarka- 

aty  which  has  obtaln«l  only  54  cents  per  ^^y  „,  procedures  to  f«rtliute  the  court  ble  Si  ofXht  on  the  cir7^0D 

dollar  of  expenditures."'  process  through  provision  for  maU  service  of  ?«   thi^r^,»?t.Jifv  «f  fhl?^,^;H^S 

On  any  index  one  may  choose  to  compare  ^j,g  summons.  esUbllshment  of  hearing  offl-  ^  ^^^  productivity  of  the  American 

New  York  City  with  other  urban  areas,  the  ^^  panels  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  People.  Every  Senator  and  Congress- 

city's  record  \a  dismal.  Ite  only  competitor  judges,  and  means  to  Improve  enforcement,  man,   indeed   every   American  citizen, 

for  low  man  on  the  totem  pole  is  Illinois,  in-  through  automatic  payroll  deductions.  11ml-  should  seriously  consider  this  concern 

fluenced  mainly  by  Chicago.  Are  there  les-  taUon  on  the  canceUatlon  of  arrearages,  and  as  we  think  of  adding  to  the  regula- 

sons  to  be  learned  from  other  states?  Are  we  ^  variety  of  other  detailed  procedures.  But  tory  burden  of  Government.  I  ask  that 

*^?*,"  °l;S^^.!^/^i'Htl%^  hrin»^Mn  H^  *^*"  """^  "'^  be  the  wiu  to  make  it  work  the  chapter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

of  the  program  in  the  city  to  bring  it  in  line  .^j^j,      those  involved  in  implementaUon  of  t^_  Jlt/.rial  follows- 

with  the  achievements  in  Detroit  or  Boston,  ^^^  program  if  it  is  to  work  weU,  and  that  ^  "®  material  louows. 

or  at  least  Philadelphia?  requires  informed  and  vigorous  public  sup-  Chapter  6:  What  Soki  or  DasronsM 

POR  thx  childrxw's  sakx  port  for  the  effort.  It  U  a  subject  which  the  DmocRATic  Natioits  Havx  to  Fear 

Michigan  is  frequently  cited  for  its  superi-  city's   major   newspapers   should   cover  at  Taking    into    consideration    the    trivial 

or  achievement  in  the  child  support  pro-  least  as  intensively  as  they  cover  the  public  nature  of  men's  passions  now,  the  softness 

gram.  Among  the  factors  which  explain  its  assistance  and  food  stamp  programs,  and  of  their  mores,  the  extent  of  their  educa- 

success    one  which  has  relevance  to  New  yet  they  rarely  do  so.  tlon,    the    purity   of   their   religion,    their 

York,  is  that  the  program  has  the  support  The  leaders  of  the  social  welfare  commu-  steady  habits  of  patient  work,  and  the  re- 

of   the   unions— more   particularly   of   the  nlty  have  been  successful  in  creating  a  ell-  straint  which  they  all  show  in  the  indul- 

union  in  Michigan  the  automobile  workers,  mate  of  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  child  gence  of  both  their  vices  and  their  virtues,  I 

Major  auto  manufacturers  and  the  unions  support  program  among  those  who  have  a  do  not  expect  their  leaders  to  be  tyrants, 

cooperate  with  the  program  to  ensure  en-  si^ilflcant  role  to  play  In  Its  Implementa-  but  rather  schoolmasters.  (See  Appendix  I. 

forcement,  with  wide  use  being  made  of  the  tlon:  the  Judiciary  and  the  large  body  of  AA.) 

payroll  deduction  order.  workers  in  HRA  who  do  the  daily  work  of  Thus  I  think  that  the  type  of  oppression 

The  Michigan  experience  suggests  that  a  interviewing  clients  and  absent  fathers  and  which   threatens   democracies   is  different 

strong  effort  should  be  made  in  New  York  handling  the  details  of  the  cases  as  they  go  from  anything  there  has  ever  been  in  the 

by  the  Governor's  and  Mayor's  offices,  as  through  the  court  process.  They  should  not  world  before.  Our  contemporaries  will  find 

well  as  by  state  and  local  social  services  offi-  be  left  unchallenged.  The  problem  has  not  no  prototype  of  it  in  their  memories.  I  have 

cials,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  unions  in  pro-  been   high  on  the  agenda  of  other  civic  myself  vainly  searched  for  a  word  which  will 

moting  the  child  supports  program  among  groups  in  the  city.  It  is  time  that  they  took  exactly  express  the  whole  of  the  conception 

their  members.  New  York  is  not  like  Detroit  it  up.  It  is  an  issue  which  ought  to  be  of  con-  i  have  formed.  Such  old  words  as  "despot- 

where  one  union  predominates,  but  five  or  cem  to  the  major  women's  groups.  They  ism"  and  "tyranny"  do  not  fit.  The  thing  is 

six,    especially    if    they    included    District  have  forced  the  child  support  program  on  new.  and  as  I  cannot  find  a  word  for  it,  I 

Council  37  (the  municipal  workers  union),  the  national  level  but  do  not  appear  to  have  must  try  to  define  it. 

would  cover  a  substantial  segment  of  the  devoted  their  attention  to  the  implementa-  I  am  trying  to  imagine  under  what  novel 

city's  union  membership.  The  unions  could  tlon  of  the  programs  at  the  sUte  or  local  features  despotism  may  appear  in  the  world, 

influence  their  own  members  who  should  be  level.  It  could  be  useful  if  they  took  up  the  In  the  first  place,  I  see  an  innumerable  mul- 

mufcing  support  payments  and  could  create  cudgels  for  an  effective  program  in  New  titude  of  men.  alike  and  equal,  constantly 

a  general  climate  in  which  it  is  taken  as  York  as  well  as  in  other  major  cities.  The  circling  around  in  pursuit  of  the  petty  and 

given  that  parents  have  an  obligation  to  stakes  are  high,  not  only  in  potential  sav-  banal  pleasures  with  which  they  glut  their 

support  their  children,  if  able  to  do  so.  Ings  of  public  funds,  but  more  Importantly  souls.  Each  one  of  them,  withdrawn  into 

But  the  Michigan  experience   makes   it  for  Its  potential  as  a  deterrent  to  family  himself.  Is  almost  unaware  of  the  fate  of  the 

clear  that  unless  we  change  the  attitude  of  breakup  and  its  deleterious  consequences  rest.  Mankind,  for  him,  consists  In  his  chll- 

a  large  majority  of  the  Family  Court  judges,  for  the  children  involved.*  dren  and  his  personal  friends.  As  for  the 

we  cannot  expect  much  Improvement  in  the  ^_^^^^_^  rest  of  hta  fellow  citizens,  they  are  near 

effectiveness  of  the  chUd  support  program.  .,__.„      o^^tst'      «^ia      TM!'cx>r»'rT«!vr  enough,  but  he  does  not  noUce  them.  He 

Basically,    progress    can    be    made    only  WHAT      oOK  1       ur       UJjjOrvj  i  lOM  touches  them  but  feels  nothing.  He  exisU  in 

through  the  poUtical  process,  and  in  New  DEMOCRATIC     NATIONS     HAVE  and  for  himself,  and  though  he  still  may 

York  City  that  means  the  Mayor.  As  indi-  TO  FEAR  have  a  family,  one  can  at  least  say  that  he 

cated  earlier.  Mayor  Koch  has  not  been  _  «,_    ARMSTRONG    Mr    President  **"*  ^°^  *°'  *  fatherland. 

•  Mr.  AKMfi)  1  """,^-  ^J-  *^^°'°^"^'  Over  this  kind  of  men  stands  an  immense. 
durmg   the   early    19th   century,    the  protective  power  which  is  alone  responsible 

•Dept.  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Office  of  French    writer   Alexls   de   Tocquevllle  jq^  securing  their  enjoyment  and  watching 

ChUd  Support  Enforcement.  CTiiw  Support  Report,  spent   a   great   deal   of   time   in   this  over  their  fate.  That  power  is  absolute, 

^"^N  Yc"  fiiire  obtained  from  tables  made  avail-  young  country  and  published.  In  "De-  thoughtful  of  detail,  orderiy,  provident,  and 

able  by  HRA.  Bureau  of  Child  Support.  mocracy  in  America,"  one  of  the  most  gentle.  It  would  resemble  parental  authority 
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If,  fatherlike.  It  tried  to  prepare  its  charges 
for  a  nuui'8  life,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  only 
tries  to  keep  them  In  perpetual  childhood. 
It  likes  to  see  the  citizens  enjoy  themselves, 
provided  that  they  think  of  nothing  but  en- 
joyment. It  gladly  works  for  their  happiness 
but  wants  to  be  sole  agent  and  Judge  of  it.  It 
provides  for  their  security,  foresees  and  sup- 
plies their  necessities,  facilitates  their  pleas- 
ures, manages  their  principal  concerns,  di- 
rects their  Industry,  makes  rules  for  their 
testaments,  and  divides  their  Inheritances. 
Why  should  it  not  entirely  relieve  them 
from  the  trouble  of  thinking  and  all  the 
cares  of  living? 

Thus  it  daily  makes  the  exercise  of  free 
choice  less  useful  and  rarer,  restricts  the  ac- 
tivity of  free  will  within  a  narrower  com- 
pass, and  little  by  little  robe  each  citizen  of 
the  proper  use  of  his  own  faculties.  Equality 
has  prepared  men  for  all  this,  predisposing 
them  to  endure  it  and  often  even  regard  it 
as  beneficial. 

Having  thus  taken  each  citizen  in  turn  in 
its  powerful  grasp  and  shaped  him  to  its 
will,  government  then  extends  its  embrace 
to  include  the  whole  of  society.  It  covers  the 
whole  of  social  life  with  a  network  of  petty, 
complicated  rules  that  are  both  minute  and 
uniform,  through  which  even  men  of  the 
greatest  originality  and  the  most  vigorous 
temperament  cannot  force  their  heads 
above  the  crowd.  It  does  not  break  men's 
will,  but  softens,  bends,  and  guides  it:  it 
seldom  enjoins,  but  often  inhibits,  action;  it 
does  not  destroy  anything,  but  prevents 
much  being  bom;  it  Is  not  at  all  tyrannical, 
but  it  hinders,  restrains,  enervates,  stifles, 
and  stultifies  so  much  that  in  the  end  each 
nation  Is  no  more  than  a  flock  of  timid  and 
hardworking  animals  with  the  govemnment 
as  its  shepherd. 

I  have  always  thought  that  this  brand  of 
orderly,  gentle,  peaceful  slavery  which  I 
have  Just  described  could  be  combined,  more 
easily  than  is  generally  supposed,  with  some 
of  the  external  forms  of  freedom,  and  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  its  getting  itself  es- 
tablished even  under  the  shadow  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people. 

Our  contemporaries  are  ever  a  prey  to  two 
conflicting  passions;  they  feel  the  need  of 
gtiidance,  and  they  long  to  stay  free.  Unable 
to  wipe  out  these  two  contradictory  in- 
stincts, they  try  to  satisfy  them  both  to- 
gether. Their  imagination  conceives  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  unitary,  protective,  and 
all-powerful,  but  elected  by  the  people.  Cen- 
tralization is  combined  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  That  gives  them  a  chance  to 
relax.  They  console  themselves  for  being 
under  schoolmasters  by  thinking  that  they 
have  chosen  them  themselves.  Each  individ- 
ual lets  them  put  the  collar  on.  for  he  sees 
that  it  is  not  a  person,  or  a  class  of  persons, 
but  society  itself  which  holds  the  end  of  the 
chain. 

Under  this  system  the  citizens  quit  their 
state  of  dependence  Just  long  enough  to 
choose  their  masters  and  then  fall  back  into 
It* 


FORMER  SENATOR  JACOB 
JAVITS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  a  day 
of  joy  for  our  distinguished  colleaRue 
from  Wesi  Virginia— and  we  all  Join  in 
congratulations— is  a  day  of  great  sad- 
ness that  we  learned  of  the  death  of 
our  distinguished  former  colleague 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  also  know  we  were  all  shocked  Sat- 
urday morning  to  hear  that  former 
Senator  from  New  York  had  been 
taken  by  ambulance  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital In  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

I  visited  with  Senator  Javits  yester- 
day. He  was  unable  to  talk.  He  is 
having  considerable  difficulty  in 
breathing,  but  is  putting  up  a  valiant 
fight  against  the  great  difficulties  that 
he  has  experienced.  We  all  have  a 
great  affection  tmd  love  for  him. 

I  know  that  a  note  from  our  col- 
leagues to  Senator  Javits  In  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  in  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.. 
would  be  deeply  appreciated. 


ILLINOIS  BUSINESS  SURVEY  ON 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Illi- 
nois State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
along  with  Sentry  Insurance  recently 
conducted  a  survey  of  Illinois  business 
leaders  on  their  attitudes  toward  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
The  survey  included  questions  about 
what  each  business  leader  believes  will 
be  the  economic  impact  of  this  omni- 
bus tax  cut  legislation.  It  also  included 
specific  questions  about  what  each 
business  intends  to  do  in  the  way  of  in- 
vestment, expansion,  and  plant  mod- 
ernization. Four  hundred  and  fifty 
businesses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  re- 
sponded to  the  survey,  and  the  results 
are  both  Impressive  and  encouraging. 
They  support  the  contention  I  have 
long  held,  that  given  the  proper  incen- 
tives for  savings  and  investment,  we 
will  witness  an  explosion  of  economic 
creativity  and  growth  that  will  get  our 
economy  on  the  move  again. 

Mr.  President,  Illinois  is  a  keystone 
of  industrial  activity  and  business 
acumen  in  this  country.  I  was  there- 
fore not  surprised  to  learn  that  busi- 
ness leaders  from  all  over  Illinois  be- 
lieve that  last  year's  tax  cut  legislation 
will  lead  to  industrial  recovery  and  in- 
creased productivity.  Over  half  of 
those  who  responded  to  the  survey 
expect  their  own  businesses  to  gener- 
ate more  capital  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  tax  cut,  and  four-fifths  predict  in- 
creased capital  investment  in  the  Illi- 
nois economy.  Overall,  business  and 

I  [In  percent) 


industrial  executives  have  high  expec- 
tations that  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  will  have  a  fa- 
vorable impact  on  their  own  business- 
es, the  Illinois  economy  and  on  U.S.  in- 
dustrial recovery. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know 
well,  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  President's  economic  program,  and 
argue  strongly  that  It  would  be  unwise 
and  even  counterproductive  to  undo 
the  incentives  that  have  been  put  in 
place  for  economic  recovery.  I  believe 
this  point  of  view  is  supported  fully  by 
the  results  of  this  survey  completed 
recently  by  the  Illinois  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Sentry  Insurance.  As 
an  example,  over  three-fourths  of  the 
business  leaders  interviewed  stated 
that  the  capital  cost  recovery  provi- 
sions of  last  year's  tax  cut  would  have 
a  positive  effect  on  their  own  business. 
I  supported  the  adoption  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  schedules  during  the 
96th  Congress,  and  believe  they  are  a 
crucial  portion  of  the  economic  recov- 
ery program  enacted  last  year. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  respondents  to 
this  survey  reported  that  they  plan  to 
Invest  In  plant  modernization  and  29 
percent  in  new  plant.  Many  provide 
specific  dollar  estimates  which  project 
to  nearly  $2  billion  In  new  or  modern- 
ized plant  within  the  next  year. 

The  lUinoia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Sentry  Insurance  have  pro- 
vided a  great  service  in  undertaking 
this  survey.  The  results  indicate  clear- 
ly that  Illinois  business  and  industrial 
leaders  believe  strongly  in  the  econom- 
ic potency  of  President  Reagan's  tax 
and  budget  reductions,  and  are  ready 
to  act  In  a  way  that  will  lead  this 
Nation  out  of  its  economic  slump.  I  am 
confident  that  this  is  true  all  across 
this  country,  and  believe  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  an  economic  recovery 
program  in  place  that  will  spur  eco- 
nomic growth  and  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  this  survey  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  results 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Busimss  Study— BT  thi  Illinois  Stati 
Chamber  op  Comkzrci  Ain>  ScmtY  Insur- 
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ILLINOIS  BUSnOSS  SPEAKS:  RZSPONSE  TO  THE 
RZAGAM  ECOROMIC  RECOVERY  PROORAIf 

Survey  ravXU 
Components  of  Tax  Relief  Program  Rated 
by  Member  Companies 
Question  1:  Considering  the  components 
of  the  Reagan  tax  relief  program  enacted  in 
August,  which  will  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  your  company?  Designate  1st.  2nd.  etc. 
for  any  that  apply. 
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Capital  cost  recovery  under  accelerated 
depreciation  is  by  far  the  most  Imjxirtant 
feature  of  the  Reagan  Economic  Recovery 
Program,  as  anticipated  by  responding 
members  of  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Exactly  half  of  the  responding  members 
rate  capital  cost  recovery  as  the  number  one 
item  In  terms  of  effect  on  their  own  compa- 
nies, and  an  additional  27  percent  say  this 
will  have  some  effect,  although  rating  it 
lower  than  number  one.  Only  23  percent  faU 
to  select  this  feature  of  the  tax  program  as 
having  an  effect  on  their  companies. 

None  of  the  other  components  show 
strongly  as  a  clear  "second  place;"  other  fea- 
tures of  the  program  are  designated  by  less 
than  half  as  having  any  effect  on  their  par- 
ticular companies. 

Nine  In  every  ten  responding  Illinois  com- 
panies, however,  expect  to  be  affected  by 
some  of  the  tax  programs.  Only  X  percent 
answered  that  "None  will  have  any  signifi- 
cant effect,"  and  another  8  percent  simply 
faU  to  make  any  first  place  selection.  Some 
of  the  latter  checkmarked  two  or  more 
items  without  specifying  any  of  them  as 
"number  one." 

Direct  Versus  Indirect  Tax  Relief 

Question  2:  Some  of  the  items  In  Question 
1  represent  direct  tax  relief  to  business 
(Capital  cost  recovery;  Small  business  provi- 
sions; Research  and  development  tax  cred- 
its); others  are  indirect  (Savings  and  invest- 
ment incentives;  Individual  rate  cuts;  Estate 
and  gift  tax  changes;  Other  individual  provi- 
sions) through  tax  relief  to  individuals. 
Which  do  you  expect  will  have  the  greatest 
Impact  on  your  company? 

Percent 

Direct  tax  relief 50 

Indirect  relief 21 

Both  equally 16 

No  opinion 8 

No  answer 5 

Fully  half  of  the  responding  companies  in- 
dicate that  the  direct  tax  relief  to  business 
will  have  the  greatest  impact  on  their  par- 
ticular companies,  while  another  21  percent 
specify  that  the  Indirect  measures  will  have 
more  Impact,  and  a  substantial  number  (16 
percent)  say  that  both  will  have  about  equal 
impact. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  the 
responses  of  different  types  of  companies, 
however.  For  example,  among  manufactur- 
ing companies,  there  is  a  margin  of  69  per- 
cent to  8  percent  indicating  that  the  direct 
tax  relief  will  have  the  main  impact.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  Insurance  and  finan- 
cial Institutions,  the  margin  is  57  percent  to 
22  percent  that  the  indirect  tax  relief  will 
be  more  Important.  Among  the  other  types 
of  business,  direct  relief  is  stressed,  but  by  a 
much  smaller  margin  than  was  the  case  for 
the  manufacturing  firms. 

There  is  also  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  replies  by  regular  corporations 
and  those  organized  In  some  other  manner. 
Answers  by  corporations  stress  the  .direct 
tax  relief  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1.  but  there  is 
a  roughly  even  division  of  opinion  among 
those  companies  that  are  organized  as  some- 
thing other  than  a  regular  corporation. 


Specific  Impact  on  Respondent  Companies 
Question    3:   What   will    be   the   specific 
impact  on  your  company  of  the  Reagan  Tax 
Plan,  within  the  next  24  months?  Check  any 
that  apply. 

Positive  effects:  Ptrceni 

More  internal  generation  of  capital         52 

Greater  productivity 36 

More  employment 34 

Plant  modernization 31 

Investment  in  new  plant 29 

Increased    new    product    develop- 
ment    28 

More  research 19 

Higher  dividends  to  shareholders ...  18 

Lower  prices  to  customers IS 

Lower  costs  including  wages 11 

Negative  effects: 

Higher  prices  to  customers 10 

Higher  costs  including  wages 9 

Lower  employment 3 

More  reliance  on  bonds  and  debt 

capital 2 

Lower  dividends  to  shareholders 2 

Lower  productivity 2 

Other  answers: 
More  reliance  on  equity  financing ..  7 

Miscellaneous  other  answers 6 

No  answer 10 

This  question  was  in  the  form  of  a  check 
list,  with  17  possible  impacts  listed  and  a 
place  for  respondents  to  write  in  any  other 
anticipated  Impact. 

The  only  Item  receiving  majority  agree- 
ment was  more  internal  generation  of  cap- 
ital, designated  by  52  percent  of  the  re- 
sponding companies.  This  was  followed  by 
greater  productivity,  more  employment, 
plant  modernization,  investment  in  new 
plant  and  increased  new  product  develop- 
ment, with  answers  ranging  from  36  percent 
down  to  28  percent  anticipating  each  of 
these  effects. 

Other  positive  effects  anticipated  Include 
more  research,  higher  dividends,  lower 
prices  and  lower  costs. 

Negative  Impacts  anticipated  include  10 
percent  expecting  higher  prices  to  custom- 
ers and  9  percent  higher  costs  including 
wages,  with  an  aggregate  of  9  percent  antici- 
pating other  negative  effects. 

The  total  responses  indicating  various 
positive  effects  total  273  percent,  compared 
with  only  28  percent  Identifying  anticipated 
negative  effects.  This  is  nearly  a  10  to  1 
ratio  of  positive  anticipation.  Answers  that 
cannot  be  classified  as  either  positive  or 
negative  (more  reliance  on  equity  financing, 
miscellaneous  answers,  and  no  answers 
given)  amoimt  to  only  23  percent. 

A  total  of  31  percent  of  the  responding 
companies  indicated  that  plant  moderniza- 
tion during  the  next  24  months  would  be 
one  of  the  anticipated  results  of  the  tax 
changes.  Respondents  giving  that  answer 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  estimated  dollar 
amount.  The  total  of  136  companies  plan- 
ning plant  modernization  included  89  that 
specified  a  dollar  amount  and  47  that  did 
not.  The  amounts  specified  were  in  a  wide 
range,  and  projected  to  the  total  ISCC 
membership  would  amount  to  nearly  $1.2 
billion.  This  figure  Is  probably  conservative 
because  it  does  not  include  any  dollar  esti- 
mates from  about  one-third  of  the  respond- 
ing companies  that  do  expect  plant  modern- 


ization. It  is  also  very  conservative  as  relat- 
ed to  the  entire  state  of  Illinois  because 
there  are  many  companies  that  are  not 
members  of  the  ISCC,  particularly  smaller 
firms. 

Similarly,  29  percent  of  the  responding 
companies  expect  to  Invest  In  new  plant. 
The  dollar  amounts  specified  by  74  of  these 
companies,  when  projected  to  the  entire 
membership,  represent  more  than  $680  mil- 
lion of  Investment  in  new  plant.  Again,  this 
figure  is  conservative,  for  the  same  reasons 
cited  in  connection  with  plant  moderniza- 
tion. 

Finally,  those  companies  tuitlclpatlng 
more  employment  amount  to  34  percent  of 
the  responding  sample,  while  only  3  percent 
anticipate  less  emplojrment.  Those  giving 
specific  replies  as  to  the  number  of  addition- 
al (or  reduced)  employees,  project  to  a  total 
of  more  than  68,000  new  Jobs.  This  figure  Is 
conservative  in  the  same  sense  as  the  dollar 
figures  Just  quoted,  but  it  may  also  contain 
an  element  of  overstatement,  since  It  does 
not  reflect  any  adjustment  for  changes  of 
employment.  In  other  words,  some  of  these 
anticipated  Jobs  might  be  offset  by  reduced 
employment  In  other  companies  whose  em- 
ployees left  to  take  some  of  these  Jobs. 
Anticipated  Effects  on  the  Economy  of 

lUlnols 
Question  4:  What  effect  do  you  think  the 
Reagan  tax  package  will  have  on  the  econo- 
my In  Illinois? 
Inflation:  Ptrctnt 

Less  inflation 72 

More  Inflation 9 

No  change „ 15 

No  answer 4 

Employment: 

Higher  employment 62 

Lower  employment 16 

No  change 17 

No  answer 5 

Savings  (Industry): 

More  sailings  into  Industry 67 

Less  savings  Into  Industry 3 

No  change „...„.„„......„ 23 

No  answer „ 7 

Savings  (housing): 

More  savings  Into  housing 62 

Less  savings  into  housing 4 

No  change 23 

No  answer 11 

Productivity: 

More  productivity 61 

Lower  productivity 3 

No  change 26 

No  answer ~ 10 

Capital  Investment: 

Higher  capital  Investment 83 

Lower  capital  investment 3 

No  change 7 

No  answer 6 

Poverty: 

Reduced  poverty 36 

Increased  poverty 13 

No  change 42 

No  answer 9 

Dependence  on  OPEC  and  similar 
foreign  Influences: 

Less  dependence 45 

Greater  dependence S 

No  change 42 

No  answer 10 
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CompetitlvenesB  In  foreign  markets: 

Greater  competitiveness 58 

Less  competitiveness 1 

No  chance 23 

No  answer 12 

Interest  rates: 

Lover  interest  rates 69 

Higher  Interest  rates 9 

No  change ~ K 

No  answer 89 

This  question  requested  answers  on  each 
of  ten  types  of  economic  results.  In  contrast 
to  the  preceding  questions,  responses  were 
directed  to  the  expectation  of  the  Reagan 
tax  package  impacting  the  economy  of  Illi- 
nois, not  the  individual  responding  compa- 
ny. 

Positive  rather  than  negative  effects  are 
anticlpi^  on  all  ten  of  these  categories,  by 
varing  margins.  On  eight  of  the  ten  sub- 
jects, there  is  a  majority  consensus.  These 
ten  subjects  are  compared  in  the  condensed 
simunary  below. 
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Expected  Results  From  Higher  Take-home 
Pay  for  Most  Individual  Wage  Earners 
Question  5:  Take-home  pay  will  automati- 
cally increase  for  most  individual  wage  earn- 
ers. This  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Reagan 
supply-side  economic  plan.  Specifically. 
which  (if  any)  of  the  following  do  you 
expect  will  result  from  these  gradual  In- 
creases in  take-home  pay?  (Check  any  that 
fit.) 

Positive  effects:  Percent 

Increased  demand  for  goods  and 

services 68 

Oeneral  industrial  recovery 66 

More  consimier  savings  will  chan- 
nel money  into  housing 62 

Lower  interest  rates 54 

Lower  rates  of  Inflation 52 

More  consumer  savings  will  chan- 
nel money  into  industry 52 

Easier  negotiations 28 

Less  consumer  debt 24 

Negative  effects: 
Tougher  negotiations  as  new  wage 
and  benefit  contracts  come  up 

for  renewal 23 

Higher  rates  of  inflation 8 

Higher  Interest  rates 7 

Scarcity  of  goods  and  services 2 

No  answer 2 

Expectations  are  again  quite  positive.  Ma- 
jorities ranging  from  68  percent  down  to  52 
percent  expect  increased  demand,  general 
industrial  recovery,  more  consumer  savings 
channeled  into  both  housing  and  Industry, 
lower  Interest  rates  and  lower  rates  of  infla- 
tion. Very  few  anticipate  the  opposites  of 
any  of  these  results,  for  example  only  8  per- 
cent predict  higher  inflation,  only  7  percent 
predict  higher  interest  rates,  and  only  2  per- 
cent think  that  demand  wOl  lead  to  a  scarci- 
ty of  goods  and  services. 


Some  deficit  but  less  than  now . 

About  the  same  as  now 

Increasing  deficits 

A  balanced  budget 

No  answer 


There  is  less  of  a  consensus  in  regard  to 
the  effect  on  negotiations.  While  28  percent 
say  negotiations  will  be  easier,  23  percent 
think  that  negotiations  will  become  tougher 
as  new  wafe  and  benefit  contracts  come  up 
for  renewal. 

Apparently  there  is  also  expectation  of 
continued  high  consumer  debt,  since  only  24 
percent  designate  "less  consumer  debt"  as 
one  of  the  results  they  expect  from  higher 
take-home  pay. 

Expectation  as  to  Federal  Budget  Deficits 
Over  the  Next  3  to  5  Years 

Question  6:  Considering  both  the  Reagan 
tax  program  and  the  projected  spending 
cuts,  what  trend  in  federal  budget  deficits 
do  you  expect,  over  the  next  3  to  5  years? 

Percent 

..    .     60 

16 

10 

10 

4 

Very  few  take  an  extreme  position  in  their 
responses  to  this  question.  On  the  one  hand, 
only  10  percent  anticipate  a  balanced 
budget,  and  only  10  percent  expect  federal 
deficits  to  Increase.  By  far  the  largest 
number  anticipate  that  there  will  be  con- 
tinuing deficits,  but  smaller  than  at  the 
present.  That  reply  is  given  by  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  60  percent.  Another  16  percent 
expect  the  deficits  to  be  the  same  as  at  the 
present. 

Considering  that  this  has  been  a  very  con- 
troversial subject,  it  is  surprising  that  only  4 
percent  do  not  offer  a  prediction  of  one  lilnd 
or  another. 

Inpact  of  Federal  Budget  Cuts  on  State  and 
Local  Government 

Question  7:  Federal  budget  cuts  are  pre- 
dicted to  gradually  put  the  squeeze  on  state 
and  local  governments,  as  Federal  funding 
of  various  programs  is  cut  back  or  eliminat- 
ed entirely.  How  do  you  expect  this  to 
impact  state  and  local  government?  (Some 
gave  more  than  one  answer.) 

Percent 
Many    of    the    federally-supported 
social  programs  will  simply  disap- 
pear          58 

Federal  spending  will  be  replaced 
with  higher  state  and  local  spend- 
ing, financed  by  higher  state  and ' 

local  taxes 54 

Block  grants  will  take  up  most  of  the 
slack,  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments allocating  the  money  more 

efficiently 27 

Political  reaction  will  force  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  restore  most  of  the 
federal  budget  cuts  in  the  area  of 
social  services  (health,  education, 

welfare,  and  elderly) 17 

Miscellaneous  other  answers 10 

No  answer 4 

The  four  suggested  answers  were  not  mu- 
tually exclusive,  and  many  executives 
checked  a  combination  of  answers. 

If  there  is  a  concensus  it  is  that  many  of 
the  federally-supported  social  programs  will 
simply  disappear,  but  that  federal  spending 
will  be  replaced  with  higher  state  and  local 
spending,  financed  by  higher  state  and  local 
taxes.  These  options  were  designated  by  58 
percent  and  54  percent  respectively,  with 
many  respondents  checking  both. 

The  next  most  common  viewt>oint  is  that 
block  grants  will  take  up  most  of  the  slack, 
with  state  and  local  governments  allocating 
money  more  efficiently.  That  is  the  view  of 
27  percent 


Only  17  percent  selected  the  option  that 
political  reaction  would  force  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  restore  most  of  the  budget  cuts  in 
the  area  of  social  services. 

Expectation  of  Further  Tax  Cuts  or 
Simplification  of  Tax  Structure 

Question  8:  The  new  tax  laws  are  effective 
at  various  dates — some  immediately,  some  as 
far  away  as  1985  or  1986.  Looking  even  fur- 
ther down  the  road,  do  you  expect: 

Further  reduction  of  top  individual 

tax  rates:  Percent 

Yes,  expect  further  reduction 18 

No 58 

Not  sure 19 

No  answer.... 5 

If  yes,  to  what  maximtmi  level  (18 
percent  asked): 

50  to  59  percent  maximum  level ( ■ ) 

40  to  49  percent  maximum  level 4 

30  to  39  peroent  maximum  level 1 

20  to  29  percent  maximum  level 1 

No  answer... 12 

Reduction  in  corporate  rates: 

Yes,  expect  further  reduction 21 

No 54 

Not  sure 19 

No  answer 6 

If  yes,  to  what  maximum  level  (21 
percent  asked): 

40  to  49  percent  maximum  level 5 

30  to  39  percent  maximum  level 2 

20  to  29  percent  maximum  level 1 

10  to  19  percent  maximum  level ( ■ ) 

No  answer 13 

Simplification  of  tax  structure,  such 
as  phase  out  of  various  exemp- 
tions or  loopholes: 
Yes,  expect  simplification  of  tax 

structure 43 

No 23 

Not  sure 27 

No  answer 7 

If  yes,  which  exemptions  (43  percent 
asked): 
Tax   shelters,   executive   "perks," 

things  for  special  interests 3.5 

Interest  deductions 3.3 

Other  itemized  deductions 1.5 

Single  tax  structure,  no  deductions        1.3 

Restriction  on  depreciation 0.8 

Tax-free   municipal   or   industrial 

revenue  bonds 0.6 

Nonspecific  exemptions 1.7 

Miscellaneous  other  exemptions 2.2 

No  answer 30.3 

■  Leas  than  W  of  1  percent. 
Relatively  few  expect  further  reduction  in 
tax  rates,  either  the  top  individual  rate  (18 
percent)  or  the  corporate  rate  (21  percent). 
There  is  somewhat  more  expectation,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  simplification  of  the 
tax  structure  to  phase  out  some  of  the  ex- 
emptions or  loophoes,  with  43  percent  an- 
ticipating that  this  will  happen. 

In  regard  to  further  reduction  of  individ- 
ual or  corporate  tax  rates,  most  of  those 
saying  they  expect  this  to  happen  are  non- 
specific as  to  the  maximum  level  that  might 
remain  after  such  reduction. 

Answers  about  the  future  tax  structure 
also  tend  to  be  nonspecific,  with  various  in- 
dividuals  mentioning  such   things   as   tax 
shelters,  limiting  interest  deduction,  other 
itemized  deductions,  a  single  tax,  etc. 
Rating  of  America's  Economic  Future 
Between  Now  and  the  Year  2001 
Question  9:  On  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  how 
would  you  rate  America's  economic  future 
between  now  and  the  year  2001?  (10=very 
good  and  l=very  poor) 
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100;  46-101  to  200;  38-201  to  600;  47-501    benefits,    not    away    from    it.    These 

In  this  question,  survey  respondents  were  ^  ^^^.  j^_^y^j.  ^ooo;  and  18-unknown.          windfall  benefits  were  earned  by  raU- 

asked  to  ^feiyneriMs  economic  future  on  j^  ^^^^  company:  376-corporation;  10-     road  retirees  in  employment  out^de 

'  "^°/.i.H^«  «J;,  T^  proprietorship;   iS-partnership:   14-Sub-S    the   railroad   Industry,   and   Congress 

verjpoor«idlO«verygood.  Corporation;  and  37-unknown.                        pje^ged    In    1974    to   make   suff*lent 

Most  ratings  fall  between  5  and  8.  Only  *^ "  ,  _,  *,         ^     ,  »».   ■ 

alwut  11  pwSnt  give  ratings  of  either  9  or  ^^— ^                           amiual  appropriations  to  insure  their 

10.  and  only  about  9  percent  give  ratings  of  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD     payment. 

4  or  less.  The  median  rating  is  7.  |^j.  buRDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  join  ^^^  '^®  adminstration's  ultimate 
For  purposes  of  analysis,  these  have  been  ^y  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  *"^  ™ost  objectionable  goal,  as  de- 
grouped  in  three  clusters  with  a  rating  of  8  ^  METZEHBAUif)  in  sponsoring  this  ^'^^  ^  i^Jt^lJ!"^'^^},  ^^"^  If.  ^ 
through  10  considered  to  be  optimistic.  1  _-__,,,*,nn  This  administration  seems  entirely  abolish  the  Railroad  Retire- 
through  5  pessimistic,  and  a  6  or  7  an  essen-  ^f  °^3"__Xe  SStThS  i?o  rSS  ment  Board  and  redistribute  its  func- 
tially  neutral  rating.  On  this  basis,  tthemo«t  gnt  on  PJ^/^f^^^^^'^^^  tions  between  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
optimistic  group  Is  made  up  of  CrEOs,  those  lor  tne  ngni£  oi  worKuig  peopie  who  _.,  ._^.  _  „  „_i„„*_  ~«„„i„„  ««..,^ 
in  Insurance  and  financial  Institutions,  and  have  toUed  all  their  lives  in  order  to  ministration,  a  private  pension  corpo- 
those  in  companies  with  between  100  and  assure  themselves  retirement  with  se-  ration,  and  State  umemployment  of- 
200  employees.  In  each  of  these  groups,  41  curity  and  dignity.  Last  year  it  was  r'ces.  The  legislation  necessary  to  ac- 
percent  rate  as  optimists.  social  security  recipients  who  were  the  complish  these  changes  has  not  yet 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  groups  in  target  of  proposed  cuts  in  basic  retire-  t*^"  submitted,  and  I  think  the 
which  the  largest  numbers  have  a  pesslmis-  raent  benefits.  Now  the  administration  Senate  should  use  this  resolution  as  a 
tic  outlook  Include  organizations  other  than  ^^^jts  to  eliminate  the  Railroad  Re-  message  to  the  administration  that 
regular  corporations  (32  percent  are  pessi-  tirpmpnt  Board  and  the  snecial  serv-  any  such  bill  will  receive  a  very  hostile 
mistic)  companies  with  25  or  fewer  employ-  J-irement  tsoara  ana  ine  special  serv  '  . 
«« faisoaa  nercent)  and  those  with  between  Ices  it  provides  to  railroad  employees,  reception. 
!SS  i^2wSoJ^(30  ,^ntV.  as  well  as  reduce  the  Federal  Govern-        This  proposal  simply  makes  no  sense 

ment's  contribution  to  the   so-called    at  all.  It  results  In  no  actual  budget 

appdcmx  A  wlndf aU  benefits  account.  The  Senate    savings  for  the  Federal  Government. 

overwhelmingly  rejected  the  sudden    It  would  add  1.5  million  railroad  retlr- 

MTTHODOLOGY  ^^^  drastlc  reductions  proposed  for    ees,  whose  problems  and  needs  are 

This  report  is  based  on  replies  by  450  social  security,   and   I   urge   my   col-    unique,  to  an  already  overburdened 

members  of  the  Illinois  sute  Chamber  of  leagues  to  oppose  the  dismantling  of    Social  Security  System.  And  most  Im- 

Commerce.  ^^le  Railroad  Retirement  Board  with    portantly.   it   would   exempt  current 

Questionnaires  were  maUed  on  October  9,  gqygj  determination.                                   benefit   obligations   assumed   by   the 

1981  to  1,393  members  of  ISCC.  This  includ-  .pj^^     administration's     fiscal     1983     new  pension  corporation  from  the  Em- 

iSo'S  mo^e'Jmploy'^"  ^d"aT^iSS  budget  calls  for  the  staff  of  the  Rail-    ployee    Retirement    Income    Security 

JSdom  s^pff  oHe^rs  ^th^f^S  road  Retirement  Board  to  be  reduced    Act  of  1974  (ERISA)  This  would  leave 

employees.  A  duplicate  questionnaire,  with  by  the  equivalent  of  143  full-time  posi-    railroad  retirees  without  protection  in 

a  reminder  letter,  was  maUed  on  October  23,  tions.  This  would  result  tn  the  closing    the    event    that    liabilities    stemming 

1981.  Cutoff  date  for  returns  was  November  of  most  of  the  Board's  77  district  of-    from      present      obligations      should 

10, 1981.  Response  was  as  foUows:  fjces  around  the  country.  According  to    exceed  future  revenues. 

the     Office     of     Management     and       This   Is   shabby   treatment   of   the 
Budget,  these  offices  can  be  replaced    "rails"  who  have  worked  the  Nation's 

by  a  toll-free  telephone  line  into  the    railroads  and  have  made  them  the 

Numtat  *^  '^  Board's  headquarters  In  Chicago.             foundation  of  our  country's  economic 

"*'*'    r^fc    yam  To  my  mind,  such  a  personnel  reduc-    strength  and  diversity,  and  I  do  not 

tlon  would  be  totally  unfair  and  coun-    think  this  Senate  or  the  Congress  will 

mJVSSSL               "       979     324     331  tcrproductlvc.  First,  the  Board's  ad-    stand  for  it.  I,  for  one,  will  do  every- 

""""^                    " mlnlstratlve  costs  are  fully  funded  by    thing  I  can  to  prevent  the  elimination 

imsmwiiw 1,393      450     32  3  j^^gg   pjjjj   jjy   railroad   management    of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 

and  railroad  employees.  The  Federal    uphold    the    Federal    Government's 

A  description  of  the  survey  respondents.  Government      provides      no      money    commitments   to   railroad   retirees.    I 

in  terms  of  type  of  business,  size,  etc.  fol-  toward  the  administration  of  the  Rail-    urge  aU  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 

lows.  Several  of  those  completing  the  ques-  ^oad  Retirement  System,  and  should    this  resolve. 

Uonnaire   apparenUy   overlooked   the   last  j^^^  ^  dictating  the  level  of  services                            ^^.^_^_ 

page  which  contained  the  classifying  data,  nrovld«»d    hv    that    Svstem     Second                             ^^^^^^ 

and  a  few  others  omitted  one  item  or  an-  PfSSlon    of   the    field  "ffic^^U             JOINT  REFERRAD-S.  1662 

other,   hence   the   'unknown"   number   in  eiiminauon    oi    ine    iieia   oiiicra   win 

each  grouping.  result  in  more  waste  and  fraud,  not       Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
in the  "Survey  Results"  percentages  will  more    efficiency.    The    personnel    In    quest,  I  believe,  has  been  cleared  on 
not  always  equal  100  percent,  for  several  these    offices    investigate   and   verify    both  sides. 

reasons:  (a)  due  to  rounding,  they  may  total  claims  for  retirement,  unemplojmient       ^r  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

99  percent  or  101  percent;  (b)  some  ques-  and  sickness  benefits.  If  all  claims  go    ggjjj  ^j^at  Calendar  No.  393,  S.   1662. 

tions  permitted  multiple  answers;  (c)  some-  straight  to  Chicago,  many  more  of    the  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 

times  two  or  more  related  items  are  grouped  ^,  ,„_,    ,  _  ^^*^,^,^  ♦_  j-v.-  r-^—^ttt.^ 

in  a  Uble,  for  which  respondents  may  have    °^  1»81,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 

checked  both  or  neither.  '  Some  checked  more  Uian  one  catesory.                 on  Armed  Services  for  the  purpose  of 
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permitting  the  committee  to  review 
the  following  provisions  of  the  bill: 
section  202.  section  203.  and  title  VIII 
of  the  "Envlrormient  and  Public 
Works"  version  of  the  bill:  section  202 
of  the  "Etoergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources" version  of  the  bill;  and  the 
appUcabillty  of  title  VII  of  the 
"Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  and  Public  Works"  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  to  a  licensed  reposi- 
tory or  monitored,  retrievable  storage 
facility  for  radioactive  waste  from 
atomic  energy  defense  eu^tivities. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices be  obligated  to  report  the  bill  by 
March  25.  1982,  or  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WILLIAM  ROCKEFELLER 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  Senator  Proxmirz  of  Wis- 
consin became  a  proud  grandfather  to 
his  third  grandson— the  first  to  bear 
his  name.  William  Rockefeller  Prox- 
mlre  was  bom  this  morning— Monday, 
March  8,  1982— at  approximately  9 
ajn.  The  healthy  young  Proxmire 
weighed  in  at  7  pounds  and  1  oimce  at 
Georgetown  University  Hospital,  and 
is  the  son  of  Ted  and  Barabara  Prox- 
mire. 

Ted's  father,  the  Senator,  has  esti- 
mated—if not  predicted— that  his 
grandson  and  namesake  having  been 
bom  today  could  be  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  year 
2020. 

We  congratulate  him  on  his  opti- 
mism and  on  the  arrival  of  his  new 
grandson. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  and  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  335,  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case,  for- 
merly a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously; and,  at  6:18  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Tuesday,  March  9,  1982, 
at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  8, 1982: 
FoREiGR  Service 

The  following-named  Career  Member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the 
class  Indicated: 


Career   Member   of   the   Senior   Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  minister-counselor 
Ralph  J.  Edwards,  of  Alabama 
John  R.  Eriksson,  of  Maryland 

The  following-named  Career  Member  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  for  promotion  into 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  to  the  class  indi- 
cated, and  for  the  other  appointments  as  in- 
dicated: 

Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Minister-Counselor,  and  a  Consular 
Officer  and  a  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
L.  Michael  Hager,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

The  foUoiwlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  agencies 
indicated  aa  Foreign  Svrvice  Officers  or  For- 
eign Service  Information  Officer  of  the 
classes  stated,  and  also  for  the  other  ap- 
pointments indicated  herewith: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  clasB  2,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  or  State 
Anna  Maria  Anderson  Lehel,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

DKFARTHENT  op  ColfHERCE 

George  Frederick  Ruffner,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  class  3,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Defartment  or  State 

George  Lee,  of  California. 

Catherine  Munnell  Smith,  of  Connecticut. 

Ruth  A.  Whiteside,  of  Texas. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Robert  John  Marro,  of  New  Jersey. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation Office  of  class  3,  a  Consular  Offi- 
cer, and  a  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America: 

INTERMATIONAI.  COMMTTNICATION  AGENCY 

Lois  E.  KnoU.  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  class  4,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  op  State 

Peter  K.  Augustine,  of  Texas. 

Doiuia  M.  Blair,  of  Louisiana. 

William  Marcellus  Butler,  of  Maryland. 

James  Philip  Callahan,  of  Florida. 

John  Albert  Cloud,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Brendan  A.  Hannlff y,  of  Florida. 

Susan  Rockwell  Johnson,  of  New  York. 

Keith  Loken,  of  California. 

Eileen  Anne  Malloy,  of  Connecticut. 

Gerard  E.  Marandlno,  of  New  York. 

Kevin  T.  McConnell.  of  Virginia. 

Olaf  North  Otto,  of  Virginia. 

Suzanne  P.  Payne,  of  Ohio. 

Carlos  Perez,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Suella  Pipal,  of  California. 

Francis  T.  Scanlan,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

Joseph  D.  Stafford  III,  of  Florida. 

William  Ross  Tagllanl.  of  Virginia. 

Sharon  Anderholm  Wiener,  of  Ohio. 

Herbert  Yarvln,  of  California. 

The  following-named  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce,  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  and  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  to  be  Consular  Officers 
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and/or  Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  as  Indi- 
cated: 

Consular  Officers  and  Secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America: 

Joan  B.  Adrian,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Kenneth  E.  Albright,  of  New  Mexico. 

Thomas  M.  Alexander,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  H.  Anderson,  of  Minnesota. 

Sheila  M.  Anderson,  of  Virginia. 

David  E.  Appleton,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Pamela  Corey  Archer,  of  Virginia. 

Diana  Deverell  Askman,  of  Maine. 

Lon  D.  Augustenborg,  of  Virginia. 

Sheldon  E.  Austin,  of  New  York. 

Carlos  S.  Bakota,  of  Indiana. 

Jonathan  H.  Barber,  of  Virginia. 

Douglas  M.  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Roberto  Barrios,  of  Florida. 

Marl  L.  Baumgarten,  of  Florida. 

Steven  W.  Bay,  of  Nevada. 

Frederick  Claude  Bayler,  of  Texas. 

Robert  L.  Betkman.  of  New  York. 

Michael  J.  Boyle,  of  Wyoming. 

Ruth  E.  Bright,  of  Florida. 

Donald  R.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

Oayleatha  B.  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  H.  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

William  Joseph  Bums,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Steven  Allen  Candy,  of  Michigan. 

Jose  Cao-Gaicia,  of  Maryland. 

Miriam  Caravella,  of  Maryland. 

Mary  B.  Carlln,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Robin  C.  Carter,  of  Texas. 

Will  J.  Carter,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Lisa  Ann  Carty,  of  New  Jersey. 

Milton  Lewis  Charlton,  of  California. 

Linda  Carol  Cheatham,  of  Texas. 

Martin  Chorlch,  of  California. 

Gordon  P.  Compton,  of  Virginia. 

Edwin  F.  Cooke,  of  Virginia. 

John  A.  Cord,  of  Virginia 

Alan  S.  Costa,  of  Virginia. 

David  J.  Creagan,  of  Ohio. 

Carolyn  R.  Creatore,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Henry  A.  Crumpton,  of  Virginia. 

Chantal  B.  Dalton,  of  New  Jersey. 

Bernard  F.  D'Ambroslo,  of  Maryland. 

Wlllene  Daniels,  of  Florida. 

Christopher  J.  Datta,  of  New  Jersey. 

Francis  R.  Daulong,  of  Virginia. 

Nola  Day,  of  Vermont. 

Robert  Scott  Dean,  of  Minnesota. 

John  Frederick  DeVleming,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Suresh  Kumar  Dhir,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  Hunter  Downs  II,  of  Virginia. 

Darrel  L.  Dudley,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  F.  Eaton,  of  Virginia. 

William  E.  Edwards,  of  Florida. 

James  S.  Elliott,  of  Tennessee. 

Darrell  Kevin  EUison,  of  New  York. 

Edward  Ely,  of  Maryland. 

Gregory  W.  Bngle,  of  Colorado. 

John  T.  EnkoJl,  of  Virginia. 

JuaniU  Y.  Enkoji,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  C.  Pagan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Cyntliia  J.  ParreU,  of  New  York. 

Christian  Filostrat,  of  Maryland. 

Helena  Kane  Finn,  of  New  York. 

Robert  T.  Finneran,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Luis  A.  Fisher,  of  Virginia. 

M.  Anthony  Fltchue,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia. 

Deborah  A.  Fitzgerald,  of  Virginia. 


Amelia  Fltzjohn-Broderick,  of  Wisconsin. 

James  A.  Forbes,  of  Virginia. 

Audrey  Annette  Ford,  of  Michigan. 

Max  L.  Friedersdorf ,  of  Florida. 

Mickey  R.  Frisby,  of  Oklahoma. 

Karl  H.  Fritz,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Michael  P.  Galbralth,  of  Ohio. 

John  C.  Gannon,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  J.  Ganskl,  of  Virginia. 

Elaine  Lawson  Garland,  of  Virginia. 

Claude  C.  Gau,  of  Maryland. 

Emmett  George,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Jeffrey  T.  Gersick,  of  California. 

Julie  Oianelloni.  of  Texas. 

Grace  Carolyn  Olllnger,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Scott  E.  Oilman,  of  Virginia. 

PhUlp  M.  Glraldl.  of  New  Jersey. 

WUUam  M.  E.  Glass,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  M.  Gomez,  of  North  Carolina. 

Marcla  A.  Grant,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Malcolm  H.  Gray,  of  Maryland. 

Jonathan  Greenliill,  of  Virginia. 

Jennifer  A.  Gregg,  of  Virginia. 

Kathryn  McPherson  Gunning,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Bill  Allan  Hadley,  of  Maryland. 

Timothy  D.  Hadley,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  Hahn,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  H.  Hanley,  of  Virginia. 

Linda  Kay  Hardesty,  of  California. 

Lisa  S.  Harper,  of  Maryland. 

James  Thomas  Healy,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Karen  Benucci  Hendershot,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Ann  Lyman  Henderson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Salome  HemfUidez,  of  California. 

Margaret  Doranne  Higglns,  of  Arizona. 

Joseph  Hilliard.  Jr..  of  Washington. 

Willie  J.  Holmes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Jotm  A.  Hols,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Earl  H.  Hopgood,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  L.  Home,  of  Massachusetts. 

Michael  H.  Howland,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  J.  Hussey,  of  Virginia. 

Pete  Kazuhlko  Ito,  of  California. 

William  C.  Jackson,  of  Delaware. 

Morris  E.  Jacobs,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Arlene  R.  Jacquette,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Frederick  E.  Janney,  of  Maryland. 

Mary  H.  Jotuison,  of  North  Carolina. 

Dotti  Jones,  of  Texas. 

William  C.  Jones,  of  Missouri. 

Watt  William  Jordan  III,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  Kalogeropoulos,  of  Virginia. 

William  D.  Kane,  of  Virginia. 

Karla  D.  Kamap,  of  Virginia. 

M.  Corlnne  Kearfott,  of  Virginia. 

Inez  O.  Kerr,  of  Ohio. 

Susan  C.  Kirkby,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  V.  Kirschner,  of  Virginia. 

L.  W.  Koengeter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stanley  J.  Konakl,  of  Virginia. 

George  Albert  Krol.  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Laing,  of  Michigan. 

James  C.  Lawler,  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  LeBeau,  of  Virginia. 

Mildred  A.  Lelnweber,  of  Florida. 

Hugo  Llorens,  of  New  York. 

Efraln  Lopez,  of  Virginia. 

Benjamin  M.  Lowe,  of  Florida. 

Robert  Sanford  Luke,  of  Florida. 

Walter  L.  Mackey,  of  Maryland. 

Carol  A.  Madison,  of  Ohio. 

Michael  B.  Magnani.  of  Virginia. 

David  J.  Manners,  of  Virginia. 

Cheryl  Ann  Martin,  of  Connecticut. 

James  Edward  Maxstadt,  of  Indiana. 

Jean  Baum  McAlplne,  of  New  York. 

Deborah  Ann  McCarthy,  of  California. 


Cynthia  K.  McDowell,  of  Texas. 

Donald  McMahUl,  of  Virginia. 

Sarah  Maxson  Medvltz.  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  R.  Mellor,  of  Maryland. 

James  C.  Mellstrom.  of  Virginia. 

John  K.  Menzles,  of  California. 

Jolm  H.  Mercer,  of  Virginia. 

Janet  L.  Meyer,  of  Virginia. 

Augusta  D.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  C.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Alfred  L.  Morgan,  of  Oregon. 

Michael  P.  Morgan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  O.  Morris,  of  Virginia. 

Mark  James  Mowrey,  of  New  Jersey. 

Klkl  Skagen  Munshl,  of  California. 

Patricia  Jane  Murphy,  of  California. 

Frank  Lee  Myers,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jerome  B.  Neal,  of  Kansas. 

Hugh  Mears  Neighbour  III.  of  California. 

Karl  G.  Nelson,  of  Hawaii. 

Pamela  J.  Noe,  of  Maryland. 

Patricia  D.  Norman,  of  California. 

Molly  L.  O'Neal,  of  Texas. 

Marjorie  Rodgers  Overton,  of  Maryland. 

Larry  Leon  Palmer,  of  North  Carolina. 

Andrew  Charles  Parker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  D.  Pearce,  of  Maine. 

M.  Angler  Peavy,  of  Texas. 

Edward  James  Perkins,  of  Virginia. 

Sheila  Jane  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Shlrlle  Carol  Pinkharo,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

William  C.  Poole,  of  Virginia. 

Diana  C.  Proeschel,  of  Virginia. 

Guilford  C.  Queen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Cyrus  M.  Qulgley,  of  Virginia. 

David  J.  Rabadan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Boiling  Robertson,  of  Virginia. 

Victor  Manuel  Rocha.  of  California. 

David  P.  Rolph,  of  Virginia. 

Erwin  J.  Runge,  of  Virginia. 

Eric  Wmiam  Running,  of  Washington. 

Edward  E.  Ruse,  of  Texas. 

Brooks  Ryno,  of  Virginia. 

John  M.  Sandels.  of  Virginia. 

James  F.  Sartaln,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  Franklin  Scaletta,  Jr.,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Ronald  Lewis  Sctxlicher,  of  Tennessee. 

Richard  Scorza.  of  Florida. 

Pamela  M.  Seaton.  of  Louisiana. 

Charles  Bratton  Seldel,  of  Virginia. 

Prlscllla  Sellers,  of  Virginia. 

Florita  Indira  Sheppard,  of  Texas. 

Colleen  Shores,  of  Washington. 

Mark  Aaron  Slgler,  of  Minnesota. 

Paul  Edward  Simons,  of  New  Jersey. 

Mark  Jay  Smith,  of  California. 

Shirley  M.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Fredd  D.  Snell.  of  Virginia. 

Glanpaolo  Spinelll,  of  Virginia. 

James  R.  Spom,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  Dwight  Stephenson,  of  Washington. 

Frances  Sullinger,  of  Texas. 

Gerald  J.  Svat,  of  Virginia. 

Patrick  Syrlng.  of  Ohio. 

Thelma  P.  Terjellan,  of  Virginia. 

Linda  Joyce  Thomas,  of  Louisiana. 

Marshall  S.  Thomas,  of  Virginia. 

Carol  Ellis  Thompson,  of  California. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Thomhill,  of  Connecticut. 

Timothy  Andrew  Tulenko,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Melvin  Raymond  Turner,  of  California. 

Mary  K.  Vinson,  of  Virginia. 

Cantwell  Walsh,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

William  H.  Wanlund,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Henry  Webb,  Jr..  of  Wisconsin. 

Brian  D.  Weese,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jeffrey  A.  Welssman.  of  Virginia. 


John  W.  Whlteley,  of  New  York. 
Barbara  A.  Wojciechowskl.  of  Virginia. 
Gene  W.  Wojciechowskl,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  R.  Wooten,  of  Washington. 
Howard  Clinton  Wright,  of  Georgia. 
Richard  D.  Wurdeman.  of  Hawaii. 
Mark  Zamkov.  of  Virginia. 
Susan  Weir  Zelle.  of  Florida. 
Consular  Officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

LeRoy  D.  Blanchard,  of  Washington. 

James-Michael  von  Stroebel,  of  Florida. 

Secretaries  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Malcolm  Butler,  of  Texas. 

John  M.  Scott.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  person  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  for  appointment  as  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  2.  a  Consular 
Offlcer.  and  a  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America:  ef- 
fective December  11,  1981: 

Miguel  de  la  Pena,  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  colonel  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  5902  and 
5912,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 
Charles  S.  Bishop.  Jr. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 
Kenneth  E.  Moffett.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Direc- 
tor, vice  Wayne  L.  Horvltz,  reigned,  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Small  Business  Administration 
James  C.  Sanders,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, vice  Mlctiael  Cardenas,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  8,  1982: 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

Jotin  R.  Mckean,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Govemor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  E>ecember  8, 
1986. 

Postal  Rate  Commission 
John  W.  Crutcher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  October  16,  1986. 
Henry  R.  Folaom,  of  Delaware,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  temi  expiring 
October  14, 1982. 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
Veronica  A.  Haggart.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.   International  Trade 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  16, 1984. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following  named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualification  therefore  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 


Louis  H.  Buehl  III 
Charles  H.  Pitman 
Norman  H.  Smith 
Ray  M.  Franklin 
John  R.  Dailey 
Edmund  P.  Looney, 
Jr. 


Michael  K.  Sheridan 
James  E.  Casslty 
Carl  E.  Mundy,  Jr. 
Ernest  T.  Cook,  Jr. 
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REFORM  OP  LICENSE  RENEWAL 
PROCESS 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHIHOTOR 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEKTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  wUl 
reform  the  license  renewal  process  for 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  sta- 
tions in  this  coimtry.  Essentially  this 
bill  would  eliminate  the  present  cum- 
bersome comparative  renewal  process 
and  replace  it  with  a  streamlined,  two- 
step  process. 

Under  current  regulation  when  a 
station  applies  for  renewal,  it  has  a 
record  of  actual  performance  by  which 
Its  public  service  efforts  can  be  Judged. 
However,  anyone  else  can  file  competi- 
tively against  that  station,  offering 
more  promises  for  comparison  with 
the  station's  actual  record. 

My  proposal  makes  the  process  more 
rational  in  that  the  first  step  would  be 
for  the  FCC  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  station  has,  on  the  basis  of  it's 
actual  record  of  service,  met  the  public 
trust  responsibility  contained  in  the 
1934  Communications  Act. 

If  the  station  has  done  the  job  it's 
supposed  to  do— any  citizen  or  group 
can  provide  information  or  comments 
for  FCC  consideration  in  making  that 
judgment— then  the  FCC  simply  pro- 
ceeds with  the  renewal  process. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commis- 
sion finds  the  station  has  not  per- 
formed in  the  public  interest,  or  has 
violated  FCC  rules,  it  must  reject  the 
application  and  accept  other  appli- 
cants. 

This  reform  will  rationalize  the  re- 
newal process  and  put  the  emphasis 
where  I  believe  it  should  be:  directly 
on  a  judgment  of  a  station's  perform- 
ance of  its  public  trust  responsibility. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  6228.  a  bill  I  introduced 
which  required  the  FCC  in  renewal 
proceedings  to  consider  performance, 
not  imrelated  issues  such  as  other 
ownerships.  This  bill  is  an  extension  of 
that  effort  and,  I  believe,  a  more 
direct  way  of  achieving  the  same  pur- 
pose—to focus  on  actual  performance 
of  a  licensee  in  determining  whether 
to  renew. 

I  would  want  to  add,  however,  that  I 
have  another  bill.  H.R.  4726,  which  is 
before  this  Congress  and  is  designed  to 
quantify  the  public  trust  responsibil- 
ity. I  still  firmly  believe  that  quantifi- 
cation wlU  further  streamline  the  reg- 
ulation of  broadcasting.  Further,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  both 


the  publip  and  the  broadcaster  to 
move  away  from  the  ephemeral  stand- 
ard now  used  by  the  Commission  to 
make  determinations  for  renewal  to  a 
concrete  and  measurable  standard. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  totally 
consistent  with  the  approach  of  H.R. 
4726.  It  is.  however,  no  substitute  for 
either  it  or  some  other  method  of  as- 
suring the  preservation  and  vigorous 
Implementation  of  the  public  service 
obligation  of  broadcasters.  I  welcome 
cosponsorship  of  both  of  these  bills  as 
I  believe  they  both  represent  pplicy 
changes  that  need  to  be  adopted. 

I  am  joined  today  in  introducing  the 
two-step  renewal  bill  by  seven  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Subconunittee  on 
Telecommunications,  Consimier  Pro- 
tection and  Finance:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  MoTTL,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.   Bailey,   Mr.  Tauke.  and 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Our  subcommittee  has  before  it  al- 
ready a  full  plate  of  legislation  which 
may  probably  keep  us  from  consider- 
ing a  comprehensive  bill,  but  we  are 
concerned  that  we  move  forward  with 
some  broadcast  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  wUl  give  us 
that  opportunity.  It  has  bipartisan 
support  on  the  subcommittee  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues on  it  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
fuU  text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  bUl  follows: 
H.R.  5752 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  make  certain  revisions  in  proce- 
dures applicable  to  the  renewal  of  broad- 
casting station  licenses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thit  sec- 
tion 309(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  O.S.C.  309(a))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(1)"  after  the  subsection  designation, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

'•(2)(A)  The  Commission,  in  acting  upon 
any  application  for  the  renewal  of  a  broad- 
casting station  license  which  is  filed  by  a  li- 
censee under  section  308.  shall  grant  such 
application  for  renewal  if  the  Commission 
finds  that  such  licensee  has  operated  the 
broadcasting  station  during  the  most  recent 
period  of  license— 

"(1)  in  a  naaimer  which  serves  the  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity;  and 

"(11)  without  serious  violations  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
of  the  Commission  authorized  by  this  Act  or 
by  any  treaty  ratified  by  the  United  SUtes. 
"(B)  If  the  Commission  determines,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  a 
licensee  specified  In  subparagraph  (A)  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  established  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Commission  shall— 
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"(1)  issue  an  order  denying  the  application 
for  renewal  filed  by  such  licensee  under  sec- 
tion 308;  and 

"(11)  accept  and  consider  such  applications 
for  a  construction  permit  as  may  be  filed 
under  section  108  for  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tion operated  by  such  licensee. 

"(C)  The  Commission  shall  not  accept  and 
consider  any  application  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B)(li)  unless  and  until  the 
Commission  has  issued  an  order  denying  an 
application  for  the  renewal  of  the  broad- 
casting station  license  involved." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  broadcasting  station  license 
renewal  applications  and  construction  per- 
mits filed  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Conmiisslon  under  section  308  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  308) 
after  March  8.  1982.* 


DR.  MORRIS  CHARNER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  26,  1982.  Rabbi  Dr.  Morris 
Chamer  will  be  honored  for  his  30 
years  of  decficated  service  as  principal 
and  head  of  the  Rosh  Ha  Yeshiva  in 
Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  Today,  I  want  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  man  who  has  dedicated  a  major 
portion  of  his  lifetime  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  Jewish  community,  both 
here  and  overseas. 

Prior  to  his  tenure  with  the  Yeshiva 
in  Forest  Hills,  Dr.  Chamer  served  as 
principal  at  the  Mizrachi  High  School 
in  Israel  and  the  Yeshiva  in  Hartford. 
Among  his  numerous  achievements. 
Dr.  Chamer  earned  masters  and  doc- 
toral degrees  from  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, as  well  as  membership  to  two  edu- 
cational honor  societies.  Kappa  Delta 
Pi,  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  At  Hunter 
College  he  spent  7  years  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  Judaic  studies.  For  12  years.  Dr. 
Chamer  acted  as  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Yeshiva  English  Princi- 
pals' Association,  and  for  8  years  he 
served  as  the  president  of  the  Long 
Island  Association  of  Yeshiva  Princi- 
pals. One  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments was  the  founding  of  the  Joseph 
and  Sylvia  Shaw  Synagogue  of  Dov 
Rel,  where  he  also  spent  25  years  as 
rabbi  for  the  congregation. 

Morris  Chamer's  dedicated  religious 
and  educational  pursuits  have  made 
him  an  intelligent,  effective,  and  well- 
liked  leader.  Those  of  us  in  Queens  are 
honored  and  proud  that  he  has  used 
them  to  improve  both  the  lives  of  our 
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young  people  and  our  community  as  a 
whole. 

I  wish  him  mazel  tov  in  his  future 
endeavors.* 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Meml>er  on  the  floor. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR., 
RECOGNITION  DAY  PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
very  special  event  in  my  congressional 
district  celebrating  America's  contin- 
ued commitment  to  human  rights.  I 
was  proud  to  participate  in  the  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Recognition 
Day  program  sponsored  by  the  North 
Ward  Center  of  Newark  on  February 
26. 

Mr.  Stephen  Adubato,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  North  Ward  Center,  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  and  he  is  the  man 
responsible  for  putting  together  the 
Dr.  King  Recognition  Day  in  such  a 
way  that  many  different  groups  of 
people  in  Newark  can  participate  and 
obtain  meaning  from  the  teachings  of 
Dr.  King.  Mr.  Adubato's  goal  is  to 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  commitment  to  justice 
and  freedom  for  all  Americans. 

The  North  Ward  Center's  program, 
which  was  open  to  all  Newarkers, 
opened  with  remarks  from  Mr.  Adu- 
bato, Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson,  and 
New  Jersey  Energy  Commissioner 
Leonard  Coleman.  After  an  inspira- 
tional song,  sung  beautifully  by  Janice 
Carr,  two  awards  were  presented  to  in- 
dividutds  who  have  carried  on  the 
dream  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Dr. 
Zachary  Yamba,  president  of  Essex 
County  College  and  a  person  who  in 
his  own  way  has  uplifted  the  spirit  of 
the  educational  community  in  Newark, 
presented  one  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Recognition  Day  Award  to 
Ms.  Adrianne  Davis,  an  Essex  County 
Freeholder  and  administrator  of  the 
North  Ward  Center.  Ms.  Davis'  in- 
volvement with  the  Newark  communi- 
ty, especially  her  efforts  to  help  the 
young  and  the  elderly,  have  earned 
her  a  special  place  among  those  who 
are  striving  to  overcome  inequality 
and  economic  injustice. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  present  the 
other  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Recognition  Day  Award  to  Mr. 
Charles  Blair,  program  officer  for  the 
Lilly  Endowment.  Mr.  Blair  is  a  young 
man  of  many  talents  who  has  used  his 
professional  position  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged of  society  gain  a  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  purpose.  As  an  educational 
counselor  to  juvenile  delinquents,  as  a 
guidance  counselor  and  youth  worker, 
as  a  writer,  editor  and  lecturer  he  has 
worked  to  make  Dr.  King's  dream  a  re- 
ality for  those  who  have  suffered  from 
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inequality  of  opportunity.  As  a  senior 
program  officer  of  the  Lilly  Endow- 
ment, he  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  New  Jersey  setting  up  pro- 
grams for  youth  employment,  juvenile 
justice  and  minority  leadership  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  very  impor- 
tant awards  program  because  it  re- 
minded all  of  us  of  the  value  of  indi- 
vidual commitment  to  Dr.  King's 
dream. 

The  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Recog- 
nition Day  Awards  were  engraved  with 
the  nobility  of  one  of  America's  great 
teachers  and  leaders— a  man  who 
spoke  the  truth  and  embraced  a 
nation  with  its  meaning.  The  North 
Ward  Center's  program  is  dedicated  to 
bringing  the  fullness  of  that  meaning 
to  many  more  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans.* 


LABOR  TODAY:  A  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  M ICRIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  On  Friday  night. 
April  30,  I  will  be  speaking  at  a  rally- 
concert  in  Chicago  celebrating  the 
20th  anniversary  of  Labor  Today,  the 
only  Independent  national  labor  publi- 
cation in  the  United  States.  I  will  be 
joined  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  William 
W.  Winpisinger,  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 
The  evening's  program  will  include  a 
unique  cultural  presentation  of  "Songs 
You  Can  See"  featuring  Carol  Ann 
North,  Peggy  Lipshutz,  and  Rebbecca 
Shepherdy.  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  four  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— Caroiss  Coluns, 
Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Gus  Savage,  and 
Harold  Washington— are  among 
those  listed  on  the  sponsoring  commit- 
tee for  the  event. 

My  knowledge  of,  and  respect  for, 
Labor  Today  dates  from  the  time  it 
was  founded  in  Detroit  in  1962. 1  wrote 
my  first  article  for  Labor  Today  in 
1964,  and  April  30  will  be  the  second 
time  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  at  one  of  their  affairs. 

For  the  past  20  years  Labor  Today 
has  been  a  part  of  every  major  strug- 
gle facing  U.S.  workers  and  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement: 

The  fight  to  organize  the  unorga- 
nized—and today  the  fight  to  organize 
the  unemployed. 

The  fight  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam—and today  the  fight  against 
insane  increases  in  the  military 
budget. 

The  fight  against  wage  controls  in 
the  seventies— and  today  the  fight 
against  union  busting  and  take  aways. 
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The  struggle  for  dignity  and  Justice 
for  all  Americans  in  the  workplace  and 
in  the  ranks  of  the  labor  movement— 
and  today  the  fight  to  defend  and 
expand  affirmative  action  programs. 

Labor  Today  was  the  first  labor  pub- 
lication to  call  for  a  March  on  Wash- 
ington—and then  rallied  its  readers  to 
help  build  the  campaign  that  eventu- 
ally blossomed  into  the  historic  Soli- 
darity Day  I>emonstration  in  Wash- 
ington on  September  19. 

Labor  Today  has  been  particularly 
supportive  of  H.R.  1784,  legislation 
that  I  have  introduced  in  the  last 
three  sessions  of  the  Congress  that 
would  provide  more  than  7  million 
Jobs  by  reducing  the  workweek  to  35 
hours,  imposing  a  double  time  penalty 
on  overtime  and  outlawing  forced 
overtime.  And.  of  course,  it  should 
come  as  no  siuprlse  to  anyone  that 
Labor  Today  stands  in  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  the  Reagan  administration's 
attempt  to  replace  the  New  Deal  with 
the  raw  deal. 

I  urge  all  who  share  the  vision  of  a 
progressive  labor  movement  to  join  me 
and  Brother  Winpisinger  at  the  Pack- 
inghouse Labor  and  Community 
Center  in  Chicago  on  April  30  and  to 
do  whatever  else  they  can  do  to  guar- 
antee the  continued— and  indispensa- 
ble-work of  Labor  Today. 

The  following  individuals  are  spon- 
sors of  Labor  Today's  20th  anniversary 
concert-rally: 

Sponsors 

Committee  in  Formation,  Lance  Cohn. 
Cathem  Davis,  Len  deCaux,  Cochairs; 
James  G.  Archuleta,  Editor,  Union  News 
Oil.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union:  James  Balanof f,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America;  Mark  Selkin.  Editor, 
Iowa  AFL-CIO  News;  Boris  Block.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, United  Electrical.  Radio  it 
Machine  Workers  of  America  (U.E.);  Lydla 
Sanchez  Bracamonte.  President,  Midwest 
Coalition  in  Defense  of  Immigrants;  Carol 
Mosely  Braun,  Illinois  State  Representative; 
Harry  Bridges,  President  Emeritus.  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  St  Warehousemen's 
Union;  Lance  Cohn,  Cochair,  National 
Center  for  Trade  Union  Action  &  Democra- 
cy (TUAD);  Hon.  Cardias  Collins.  Congress- 
woman,  Seventh  District,  niinois;  Dave 
Cortwright,  Executive  Director,  Committee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  (SANE);  Cathem 
Davis,  Professor,  Malcolm  X  College,  Chica- 
go, Local  1600  Teachers  Union;  Len  deCaux. 
Founding  Editor,  CIO  News;  Hon.  Roiudd  V. 
Dellums,  Congressman.  Eighth  EMstrict. 
California;  Ernest  Demaio.  U.N.  Representa- 
tive, World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

Thomas  Ducy,  Oeneral  Vice  President. 
International  Association  of  Machinists  & 
Aerospace  Workers,  AFL-CIO;  Eugene 
Glover,  Secretary-Treasurer,  International 
Association  of  Machinists  St  Aerospace 
Workers.  AFL-CIO;  Anne  C.  Greene.  Presi- 
dent, Workers  Education  Local  189;  Aubrey 
Grossman,  Secretary,  Trade  Union  Commit- 
tee for  a  Transfer  Amendment  and  Econom- 
ic Conversion;  Charles  Hayes.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
Union,  AFL-CIO;  Fr.  William  "Bill "  Hogan. 
Concerned  Clergy  &  Laity;  Johnnie  Mae 
Jackson,  Chair,  Chicago  Coalition  of  Labor 
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Union  Women:  Arthur  Loevy,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Amalgamated  Clothing  &  TextUe 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO;  Prank  Lumpkin. 
Chair.  Wlaconain  Steelworkers  Save  Our 
Jobs  Committee;  James  Lyons.  Griever, 
Local  1033.  Steelworkers;  Charlene  Mitchell, 
Executive  Secretary.  National  Alliance 
Against  Racist  and  Political  Repression; 
William  Moody.  Editor.  Union  Tabloid. 
Oraphlcs  Arts  International  Union;  Lewis 
"Lew"  Moye.  Cochair.  National  Center  for 
Trade  Union  Action  it  Democracy  (TUAD); 
Michael  Myerson.  Executive  Director,  U.S. 
Peace  Council;  Norman  Roth.  Founder. 
Labor  Today  Associates;  Frank  Rosen. 
President,  District  11,  United  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers  of  America 
(U.E.);  Frank  Runnels.  President.  All 
Unions  Committee  to  Shorten  the  Work 
Week;  Hon.  Ous  Savage.  Congressman. 
Second  District,  Illinois:  Ira  Silver,  Finan- 
cial Secretary,  Local  7610.  Steelworkers; 
Robert  Simpson,  Executive  Vice  President. 
Chicago  Chapter.  Coalition  of  Black  Trade 
Unionists;  Pat  Strandt.  Editor,  Voice  of  the 
Cement.  Lime  &  Gypsum  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union;  Hon.  Harold  Washington, 
Congressman,  First  District  Illinois;  Rober- 
ta Wood,  Trustee,  Local  65.  Steelworkers: 
James  Wright,  Director,  Region  4,  United 
Automobile.  Aerospace  &  Agricultural 
Workera  of  America.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Air  Act  needs  reform  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  they  want  and  de- 
serve—both cleaner  air  and  less  unpro- 
ductive Government  regulation.  Nev- 
ertheless, these  bills  differ  significsuit- 
ly  in  approach  and  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  amend  the  present  Clean 
Air  Act. 

The  first  of  the  three  planned  brief- 
ings will  cover  the  stationary  source 
provisions  of  H.R.  5555.  It  will  be  held 
Friday.  March  12.  at  2  p.m.  in  2318 
Raybum. 

The  briefings  will  be  conducted  by 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  the 
environmental  community,  and  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  .H.R. 
5555  will  be  explained  and  contrasted 
with  the  existing  act.  A  question-and- 
answer  session  will  follow. 

Subsequent  briefings  will  be  held  on 
the  mobile  source  provisions  of  H.R. 
5555  and  on  the  acid  rain  and  toxic 
pollutant  control  provisions  of  H.R. 
5555.  I  will  provide  notice  of  the  pre- 
cise time  and  location  of  each. 

I  hope  you  can  attend.* 


INVITATION  TO  BRIEFINGS  ON 
CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1982 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reau- 
thorization of  the  Clean  Air  Act  could 
easily  become  the  most  important  en- 
vironmental legislation  to  reach  the 
floor  of  the  97th  Congress.  Markup  at 
the  subcommittee  level  is  underway. 

Stakes  are  high.  Drawing  from  the 
more  than  10  years  experience  under 
this  hallmark  law  of  the  1970's,  we 
must  identify  necessary  adjustments 
that  will  not  sidestep  the  fundamental 
goals  of  protecting  public  health  and 
preserving  and  enhancing  our  Nation's 
air  quality. 

The  overwhelming  public  interest  in 
the  future  of  this  law  demands  we  con- 
duct our  debate  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner,  with  the  fullest  understand- 
ing of  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  details  of  proposed  amend- 
ments thereto.  And,  above  all,  that  we 
separate  fact  from  rhetoric. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  invite  my 
colleagues  or  their  staff  to  attend  a 
series  of  briefings  on  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  5555,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1982. 

Introduced  February  22  by  Henry 
Waxman,  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Environment,  H.R.  5555  is  the 
second  of  two  comprehensive  House 
bills  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Both  bills  reflect  good-faith  efforts 
to  abide  by  the  premise  that  the  Clean 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  INTEGRITY  OP 
THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  this  week,  I  will  join  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  clearly  putting  the 
United  Nations  on  notice  that  if  it  in- 
tentionally fails  to  adhere  to  its  own 
charter  by  illegally  expelling,  suspend- 
ing, or  otherwise  denying  rights  and 
privileges  to  any  of  its  democratic 
member  states,  then  the  United  States 
will  suspend  its  participation  tn  the 
General  Assembly,  and  withhold  its 
assessed  contributions  until  the  illegal 
action  is  rectified.  In  addition  to 
myself,  the  principal  sponsors  of  this 
resolution  are  Congressmen  Jack 
Kemp,  Clay  Shaw.  Jonathan 
Bingham,  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  and 
Charlie  Wilson. 

Once  conceived  as  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  freedom  and  democracy,  a 
place  where  international  disputes 
could  be  resolved  through  negotiation, 
the  United  Nations  has  now  degener- 
ated into  a  focal  point  of  Soviet  espio- 
nage, Communist  subversion,  and 
Third  World  fascist  demogoguery. 
Rather  than  resolving  international 
disputes,  the  General  Assembly  now 
exacerbates  them  by  quickly  lining  up 
into  camps  against  one  or  another 
Western  country  and  then  tries  to  ram 
through  ludicrous  and  totally  unac- 
ceptable resolutions  against  these 
Western  nations.  There  is  no  attempt 
made  any  more  to  find  the  middle 
ground,  to  find  areas  In  which  the  par- 
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ties  in  dispute  can  agree  and  then 
build  upon  these  areas  to  resolve  their 
greater  differences. 

It  is  outrageous  that  these  Third 
World  and  Communist  nations,  na- 
tions which  deny  any  semblance  of  de- 
mocracy at  home,  are  so  intent  upon 
using  majority  rule  in  the  General  As- 
sembly to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
Western  democracies. 

The  General  Assembly  routinely  at- 
tacks Israel,  El  Salvador,  and  South 
Africa,  among  others.  Yet  the  General 
Assembly  and  its  human  rights  agen- 
cies were  silent  while  the  Communist 
forces  of  Pol  Pot  killed  3  million  Kam- 
pucheans.  No  Third  World  voices  were 
raised  while  Idi  Amin  murdered 
250,000  Ugandans.  In  fact.  Amin  was 
the  president  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  during  this  period.  Not 
one  Third  World  spokesman  in  the 
United  Nations  called  for  sanctions 
against  Jordan  when  they  ruled  the 
West  Bank  and  controlled  the  Pales- 
tinian population  from  1948  to  1967. 
And,  of  course,  the  United  Nations  is 
silent  concerning  the  oppression,  im- 
prisonment of  political  prisoners,  and 
complete  denial  of  human  rights  that 
exist  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and 
other  Communist  bloc  nations. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  this  reso- 
lution is  so  Important.  It  states  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  there  are  genu- 
ine standards  of  behavior  that  must  be 
adhered  to  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  a 
double  standard  being  applied  to  suit 
the  majority  of  tyrants  whose  repre- 
sentatives oecupy  seats  at  the  United 
Nations. 

As  the  leading  country  behind  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  had  high  expectations 
that  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  would  mark  a  new  era  of 
international  understanding  and 
progress  for  humanity.  No  one  denied 
that  the  tasks  were  large,  but  the  po- 
tential rewards  in  the  political  and 
economic  spheres  were  great.  Today, 
the  United  States  has  not  changed  its 
goals.  We  have  not  lowered  our  sights. 
We  still  believe  that  the  rewards  are 
more  than  worth  the  effort.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  whether  the  United 
Nations  is  worthy  of  the  task.  Wheth- 
er the  United  Nations  is  even  attempt- 
ing to  fulfill  the  mandate  set  down 
decades  ago  is  in  doubt.  The  United 
Nations  should  clearly  understand 
that  the  United  States  is  wedded  to 
the  concepts  upon  which  the  United 
Nations  was  founded.  It  is  not  wedded 
to  the  institution  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  include  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 
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House  CoiicuiuuaiT  Resolutioh  ik  Support 

OP  THE  IllTEORITTr   OP  THE  CHARTER   OP  THE 

Uhited  Natiohs 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Charter 
clearly  establishes  the  universality  of 
United  Nations  membership:  and 

Whereas  the  Charter  further  stipulates 
that  United  Nations  members  may  be  ex- 
pelled or  suspended  by  the  Greneral  Assem- 
bly only  "upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council";  and 

Whereas  a  move  by  the  General  Assembly 
that  would  Illegally  deny  and  democratic 
state  It«  credentials  in  the  Assembly  would 
be  a  direct  violation  of  these  provisions  of 
the  Charter:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  if  any  demo- 
cratic state  is  illegally  expelled,  suspended, 
denied  Its  credentials,  or  In  any  other 
manner  denied  Its  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  will: 

(1)  suspend  its  participation  in  the  Gener- 
al Assembly; 

(2)  withhold  its  assessed  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  untU  this  illegal  action 
is  rectified;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Department  of 
State  Is  directed  to  communicate  these  con- 
cerns to  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

considered  both  an  antidumping  peti- 
tion and  a  section  406  case— market 
disruption  as  a  result  of  imports  from 
a  nonmarket  economy.  The  ITC  found 
that  dumping  was  in  fact  occurring, 
but  the  Department  of  Commerce- 
largely  because  of  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty in  determining  East  German 
costs  of  production— has  reduced  the 
recommended  margin  to  zero.  The  ITC 
foimd,  with  regard  to  the  section  406 
case,  that  "market  disruption  does  not 
exist." 

Consequently,  the  last  chance  for 
preserving  the  only  domestic  source  of 
montan  was— ALPCO— and  the  jobs  of 
its  employees  is  through  legislation. 
My  biU  encompasses  the  recommenda- 
tion of  ITC  Commissioner  Frank,  in 
his  dissent  to  the  section  406  finding, 
that  a  specific  import  quota  be  estab- 
lished. I  urge  the  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  consid- 
er this  proposal  seriously,  and  to  take 
into  account  the  very  possibility  that 
If  it  is  not  enacted.  East  Germany  will 
control  the  U.S.  montan  wax  market.* 


IMPORTATION  OF  UNREFINED 
MONTAN  WAX 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to 
impose  quotas  on  the  importation  of 
unrefined  montan  wax  from  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  (East 
Germany)  for  a  3-year  period.  This 
action  is  necessary  because  of  the  seri- 
ous injury  caused  by  such  imports  to 
the  sole  domestic  producer  of  montan 
wax,  American  Lignite  Products  Co. 
(ALPCO)  of  lone,  Calif.  The  primary 
use  for  both  domestic  and  imported 
montan  wax  is  as  a  flow  agent  in  the 
manufacture  of  one-time  carbon 
paper. 

ALPCO's  struggle  against  the  preda- 
tory efforts  of  the  East  Germans  to 
attain  a  U.S.  monopoly  through  un- 
derpricing,  is  one  of  longstanding.  As 
long  ago  as  1954  and  1955,  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  considered  evi- 
dence of  East  German  dumping.  Since 
then,  ALPCO  has  been  involved  in  sev- 
eral administrative  proceedings.  More 
recently,  in  both  the  95th  and  96th 
Congresses,  legislation  was  considered 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee—but not  enacts— which  would 
have  imposed  an  import  duty  on 
montan  wax.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee,  after  hear- 
ings held  in  1980,  was  essentially  that 
ALPCO  should  seek  to  obtain  relief 
administratively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  yesu-,  the 
International  Trade  Commission  has 
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HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  previous  commitment,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  Thursday  for  the 
debate  and  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 142,  a  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  that  the  I»resident 
issue  a  proclamation  designating 
March  21,  1982,  as  "National  Afghani- 
stan Day,"  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  coun- 
try by  Soviet  forces.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
resolution.* 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  NEW  TRADE 
POLICY  WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKEH.  JR. 

OP  mCHICAR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  register  my  disapprovsd 
of  the  administration's  recent  decision 
to  relax  restrictions  on  trade  with 
South  Africa.  The  administration's  re- 
vised export  regulations,  which  took 
effect  Monday,  March  1,  1982.  will 
now  permit  sales  by  American  compa- 
nies of  nonmllitary  goods  to  the  South 
African  military  and  police.  The  new 
regulations  have  effectively  disman- 
tled a  4-year-old  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  that  prohibited  the  sale 
of  all  U.S.  manufactured  items  to  the 
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South  African  police  and  military. 
Those  regulations  were  introduced  so 
that  this  country  could  more  effective- 
ly comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  arms  embargo.  If  the 
administration  has  not  In  fact  violated 
the  letter  of  the  U.N.  embargo  by  pro- 
mulgating these  new  trade  regula- 
tions, it  certainly  has  seriously  under- 
mined the  spirit  of  the  arms  embargo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  relaxation  of  trade 
regulations  with  South  Africa  at  this 
time  will  only  further  undercut  the 
credibility  of  our  Nation's  stated  ab- 
horrence of  South  African  apartheid, 
and  will  embolden  a  power  structure 
in  Pretoria  that  over  the  past  year  has 
become  increasingly  brazen,  repres- 
sive, and  inhumane.  This  most  recent 
change  in  our  trade  policy  is  a  clear  in- 
dication that  the  administration  still 
desires  to  engage  in  an  insipid  dialog 
of  constructive  engagement  and  to 
grant  carrots  and  other  concessions  to 
a  country  that  continually  flaunts 
most  accepted  norms  of  behavior  in  its 
international  and  domestic  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  review  of 
events,  including  United  States  and 
South  African  diplomatic  initiatives, 
was  provided  by  a  witness  before  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs'  Subcommittees  on 
Africa  and  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade.  These  events,  which 
I  will  cite  in  part,  clearly  reveal  a  pat- 
tern of  South  African  recalcitrance 
and  U.S.  acquiesence: 

January  1981:  After  the  inauguration  of 
President  Reagan,  the  new  administration 
places  U.S.-southem  Africa  policy  under 
review.  Shortly  thereafter.  President 
Reagan  terms  South  Africa  a  friendly  coun- 
try and  ally. 

South  African  commandos  invade  Mozam- 
bique, Idlllng  12  South  African  refugees. 

March  1981:  Five  senior  South  African 
military  officers  enter  the  United  States 
under  false  pretenses  and  meet  with  Nation- 
al Security  Council  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment personnel.  One  meets  with  UN  Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick,  violating  a  longstanding 
U.S.  policy  against  such  contacta. 

May  1981:  President  Reagan  formally 
meets  with  the  first  dignitary  from  a  sub- 
Saharan  African  country,  South  Africa's 
Foreign  Minister.  Pik  Botha. 

South  Africa  detains  200  black  labor 
union  officials. 

July  1981:  The  State  Department  issues 
visas  to  the  South  African  national  rugby 
team. 

An  African  National  Congress  official  is 
assassinated  in  Salisbury,  Zimbabwe.  The 
South  African  government  is  strongly  impli- 
cated in  the  act.  The  Associated  Press  later 
reports  that  the  U.S.  government  had  prior 
luiowledge  of  South  African  government 
plans  to  engage  in  similar  activities  of  terror 
and  subversion. 

August  1981:  South  African  troops  Invade 
Angola. 

The  United  States  vetoes  a  UN  resolution 
condemning  South  Africa's  invasion,  claim- 
ing that  the  invasion  should  have  been 
weighed  against  the  Cuban  presence  in 
Angola.  Nonetheless,  not  one  report  exists 
of  Cuban  troop  incursions  into  Nambia  or 
South  Africa. 
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Chester  Crocker,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  declares  in  a 
speech  in  Honolulu  that  the  U.S.  will  not 
"chooae  between  black  and  white"  in  South 
Africa. 

A  black  squatters  camp  ouUide  Cape 
Town  la  demolished  by  the  police;  numerous 
persons  are  arrested  and  returned  to  their 
"homelands." 

December  1081:  South  Africa  releases  39 
of  44  mercenaries  who  hijacked  a  plane 
from  the  Seychelles  to  South  Africa.  Only 
after  an  international  outcry  are  the  hijack- 
ers rearrested. 

February  1982:  Imprisoned  trade  union  re- 
former, Neil  Aggett,  Is  found  hanged  In  his 
cell.  Though  South  African  officials  ruled  it 
a  suicide,  many  others  continue  to  question 
the  circumstances  of  his  death.  A  week  after 
Mr.  Aggett's  death,  five  union  leaders  are 
hospitalized,  two  for  "psychiatric"  treat- 
ment. Among  those  hospitalized  is  Mr.  Ag- 
gett's girlfriend. 

The  day  the  administration  announces  Its 
new  trade  policy  with  South  Africa,  it  also 
announces  that  Donald  DeKieffer,  general 
counsel  in  the  White  House  trade  represent- 
ative's office,  will  be  travelling  to  South 
Africa  on  official  business.  Before  Joining 
the  administration,  tir.  DeKieffer  was  a 
paid  lobbyist  for  the  South  African  govern- 
ment. 

Ml.  Speaker,  these  events  describe  a 
South  Africa  that  has  embarked  on  an 
intensified  campaign  of  terror,  repres- 
sion, and  international  blackmail,  and 
bespeak  a  U.S.  administration  that  has 
chosen  to  succimib  to  and  collude  with 
Pretoria's  machinations.  The  adminis- 
tration's new  trade  policy  is  but  a  re- 
flection of  the  preceding  description. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  social- 
ly, economically,  or  pollticaUy  redeem- 
ing in  the  administration's  recent  for- 
eign policy  gambit.  The  policy  serious- 
ly compromises  the  ideals  for  which 
this  country  has  stood.  It  exacerbates 
tensions  in  our  foreign  relations  with 
the  whole  of  the  African  continent, 
lessens  this  country's  chances  to  re- 
solve successfully  the  conflict  in  Na- 
mibia, and  seriously  Jeopardizes  the 
United  States  long-term  interests  in 
that  region  of  the  world. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be 
party  to  this  most  unwise  and  Insensi- 
tive policy,  and  to  Join  with  me  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  disap- 
proving these  new  trade  regulations.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  GEORGE  E. 
DANIELSON 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PtJXRTO  RICO 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  3. 1982 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to 
George  E.  Danielson  who  is  leaving 
the  House  of  Representatives  to 
become  a  justice  of  the  California 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Los  Angeles. 

As  a  colleague  and  a  friend,  Con- 
gressman Danielson  has  distinguised 
himself  with  his  service,  since  coming 
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to  Congress  in  1970.  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  International 
Relations  Committee. 

Congressman  Danielson's  district  in 
California '  includes  a  significajit 
number  of  Mexican  Americans.  He  has 
understood  their  problems  and  served 
them  well. 

Congressman  Danielson  is  now  re- 
tiring from  Congress  and  fortunately 
his  new  position  in  the  California  Judi- 
cature will  enable  him  to  continue  his 
long  tradition  of  service  to  the  public, 
one  which  has  been  marked  with  a 
sense  of  Justice,  fairness,  suid  compas- 
sion for  the  less  fortunate  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

As  he  leaves  this  body.  I  Join  with 
our  other  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
the  very  best  in  his  new  career.* 


March  8,  1982 


COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  David  Herald.  The 
article  by  Robert  Selwa,  discusses  the 
importance  of  neighborhoods  in  our 
urban  communities  and  draws  on  the 
experience  of  our  colleague  from 
Maryland,      Representative     Barbara 

MiKULSKI. 

Detroit  and  Baltimore  are  alike  in 
many  respects  and  both  are  enriched 
by  diverse  and  important  neighbor- 
hoods. These  neighborhoods  are  the 
thread  that  holds  the  fabric  of  our 
urban  communities  together. 

Representative  Mikulski's  activities 
on  behalf  of  Baltimore  and  its  neigh- 
borhoods serve  as  an  example  of  Qom- 
munity  involvement  at  its  best.  Citizen 
participation  in  our  neighborhoods  is 
essential  if  government  Is  to  work  ef- 
fectively for  people.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  share  my  enthusiasm 
and  support  for  neighborhoods 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Detroit  Our  Town 
(By  Robert  Selwa) 

Barbara  Ann  Mikulski  is  a  teacher, 
author,  social  worker,  and  member  of  the 
United  States's  House  of  Representatives— 
but  simply  describes  herself  as  a  neighbor- 
hood person  and  a  person  proud  to  be 
ethnic. 

The  third  term  democratic  congresswom- 
an  from  the  St.  Stanislaus  Polish  neighbor- 
hood of  Baltimore  has  been  to  Detroit  and 
has  noted  the  similar  difficulties  the  people 
of  the  two  dtles  have  experienced. 

First  woman  of  Polish  extraction  ever  to 
serve  In  Congress,  she  grew  up  in  a  family 
operating  a  neighborhood  grocery  store. 
She  "became  Involved"  when  she  saw  Balti- 
more's neighborhoods  threatened. 

"The  city  wanted  to  put  an  expressway 
through  Greek,  Polish,  Italian  and  Black 


neighborhoods.  It  was  to  be  16  lanes  wide 
and  the  argimient  was  the  same  thing  you 
hear  here,  namely  that  it  would  provide 
more  Jobs.  We  said,  no,  we  loved  our  com- 
munity. 

"Our  neighborhoods  were  where  you 
could  have  a  home  which  no  king,  kaiser,  or 
czar  could  take  away  from  you.  It  was  where 
my  great-grandmother  came  in  the  1880s  in 
a  prearranged  marriage  as  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream." 

The  neighborhood  people  organized  a 
"Southeast  Council  Against  The  Road." 

"We  ultimately  won  the  battle  though  it 
was  not  easy,"  aald  Barbara,  who  was  elect- 
ed to  city  councO  in  the  process. 

"The  city  bought  homes,  scared  people  to 
death,  said  'sign  now  or  you  won't  get  any- 
thing.' The  city  sought  to  move  people  out 
thus  the  problem  of  vacant  homes. 

"We  were  told  it  was  going  to  bring  Jobs  to 
Baltimore,  the  only  commitment  we  had 
was  the  Jobs  of  the  construction  company 
building  the  highway.  By  16  to  3  they  voted 
against  us  in  council,  they  then  said  it  was 
too  late,  take  your  money  and  call  it  quits. 
We  stlU  said,  no. 

"We  came  up  with  an  alternate  suggestion 
to  the  engineers.  We  said  move  the  express- 
way out  on  the  water  and  over  the  water, 
and  we  won.  This  expressway  does  not  go 
through  the  neighborhoods  and  the  Renais- 
sance is  taking  place  in  the  neighborhoods 
they  were  going  to  level  and  which  we 
fought  to  save. 

"We  now  have  the  Inner  Harbor  Redevel- 
opment, Baltimore's  claim  to  fame,  and  the 
homesteading  of  homes.  Out  of  our  protest 
movement  we  saved  the  city." 

She  indicated  the  freeway's  fight  in  Balti- 
more did  not  cost  the  city  Jobs  but  ended  up 
providing  more  Jobs  through  conunercial 
and  neighborhood  revitalizatlon. 

Congresswoman  Mikulski  related  all  this 
on  a  visit  to  Detroit,  speaking  to  the  Pole- 
town  neighborhood  coimcil  at  Immaculate 
Conception  Church. 

Named  Detroit  Our  Town's  Woman  of  the 
Year,  for  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  church 
and  the  neighborhood  council  she  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  of  appreciation.  "One's  efforts 
are  not  always  acknowledged  in  such  a  dis- 
tinguished manner,"  she  said  in  her  letter  of 
January  28. 

"Please  know  that  the  Polish  community 
of  Detroit  and  elsewhere  can  always  count 
on  me  In  time  of  need.  I  am  proud  of  my 
heritage  and  eager  to  be  of  service.  "• 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DISAPPOINT- 
ING RESPONSE  ON  THE  EDU- 
CATION OP  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSEITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  a  broadly  based  bipartisan 
group  of  285  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  wrote  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  urging  that  he  impose  no 
further  cuts  in  the  vitally  important 
Education  for  all  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act.  We  recognize  that  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  given  new  hope  to 
thousands  of  handicapped  children  for 
a  well-suited, .  individualized,  and  ap- 
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propriate  public  education,  could  not 
be  the  target  of  further  unjustified 
cutbaclts  and  severe  programmatic 
changes.  The  budget  reductions  im- 
posed last  year  by  the  President,  in 
concert  with  every  Republican 
Member  of  the  House,  were  senseless 
and  cruel  and  were  unusually  harsh 
even  by  last  year's  standards.  Instead 
of  looking  for  further  cutbacks  and 
methods  to  undermine  the  program, 
we  should  be  restoring  funding  for 
this  very  critical  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  has 
chosen  to  ignore  our  advice.  In  a  reply, 
dated  February  25,  the  President's  as- 
sistant. Kenneth  Duberstein.  stated 
that  "budget  reductions  are  proposed 
in  almost  all  Federal  programs  includ- 
ing those  authorized  by  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act."  Further.  Du- 
berstein stated.  Federal  administrative 
requirements  have  resulted  in  ineffi- 
cient programs  which  problems  will  be 
solved  by  relieving  States  and  local 
governments  of  these  requirements. 
But,  "these  reductions  will  not  result 
in  dollar  for  dollar  service  reductions, " 
Duberstein  concluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  assertions  are 
quite  franldy.  not  believable.  The 
funding  levels  for  this  program  have 
dropped,  by  the  administration's  own 
calculations,  by  almost  30  percent 
from  the  fiscal  year  1981  to  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1983  levels.  The  pro- 
gram would,  by  present  administration 
projections,  remain  level  fimded 
through  fiscal  year  1987.  It  is  simply 
not  credible  to  claim  that  administra- 
tive costs  will  be  reduced  to  that 
extent  so  that  program  reductions  will 
not  result.  The  American  people,  and 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  who 
have  shown  tremendous  support  for 
handicapped  education  programs,  will 
not  accept  these  assertions.  Members 
of  Congress  should  not  accept  these 
assertions  either. 

A  copy  of  the  Duberstein  letter,  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  follows. 

The  Whtts  Housk, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  25.  1982. 
Hon.  Barney  Prank, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkah  Mr.  Prank:  On  behalf  of  President 
Reagan,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
February  4  letter,  coslgned  by  284  of  your 
colleagues,  in  which  you  indicated  your  con- 
cern about  proposed  reductions  in  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act. 

We  understand  and  share  your  concern 
for  the  disabled.  We  hope  you  will  under- 
stand, however,  that  all  programs  must  be 
reviewed  in  light  of  the  Administration's 
goals  of  restoring  health  to  the  economy  by, 
in  part,  reducing  Federal  spending,  and  re- 
turning to  the  people  more  say  in  the  way 
government  affects  their  lives. 

Because  of  the  overriding  importance  of 
slowing  the  rate  of  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, budget  reductions  are  proposed  in 
almost  all  r'ederal  programs  including  those 
authorized  by  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act. 
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Federal  administration  of  the  many  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  has  resulted  In  less  effi- 
cient and  effective  programs  because  of  the 
excessive  administrative  costs  required  to 
satisfy  Federal  regulatory  and  reporting  re- 
quirements and  because  of  decisionmaking 
in  Washington  on  issues  best  decided  at  the 
State  or  local  level. 

We  anticipate  that  these  reductions  will 
not  result  in  dollar  for  dollar  service  reduc- 
tions because  at  the  same  time  the  Adminis- 
tration will  seek  to  relieve  State  and  local 
governments,  as  much  as  possible,  of  costly 
and  burdensome  Federal  regulations  and  re- 
porting requirements.  Given  this  flexibility, 
the  Administration  expects  State  and  local 
governments  will  continue  to  support  effec- 
tive programs  which  are  focused  on  disabled 
individuals  most  in  need  of  services. 

While  the  Administration  recognizes  edu- 
cation as  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the 
States,  we  envision  a  continuing  Federal 
function  to  provide  Federal  resources  for 
helping  States  educate  the  handicapped 
under  the  President's  new  Federalism  Initia- 
tive. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  you  for   your 
letter  and  encourage  your  support  of  our 
economic  recovery  program. 
With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely,  

Kenneth  M.  Duberstein. 

Assistant  to  the  PresidenLm 


IT  IS  MORE  BLESSED  TO  GIVE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUeauges  the  good  and  charita- 
ble work  of  the  Miami  Elks  Lodge  No. 
948. 1  have  the  privilege  and  the  honor 
of  being  a  member  of  this  fine  lodge. 
On  February  27,  the  Miami  Elks  held 
their  annual  charity  night  and  pre- 
sented contributions  totalling  in 
excess  of  $100,000  to  worthy  Florida 
institutions  and  Individuals. 

Children's  needs  have  always  been 
of  major  concern  to  the  Ellts.  Last 
year  the  single  largest  donation  was  to 
the  Florida  Elks  Crippled  Childrens 
Hospital.  This  year,  the  Miami  Elks 
Lodge  No.  948  has  made  the  Florida 
Elks  Harry-Anna  Crippled  Children 
Hospital  at  Umatilla.  Fla.,  their  No.  1 
project.  To  commemorate  this  project, 
the  Elks  issued  a  cachet  and  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
message  that  accompanies  it: 

It  Is  More  Blessed  to  Give 

Last  year  the  Miami  Elks  Lodge  #948  pro- 
vided more  than  $100,000  to  worthy  institu- 
tions and  has  budgeted  a  similar  amount  for 
assistance  in  1981-82. 

Children's  needs  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  major  concern  to  Elks.  Our 
largest  single  donation  was  to  the  Florida 
Elks  Crippled  Childrens  Hospital  $17,400. 
Ronald  McDonald  House  at  Jackson  Memo- 
rial Hospital  which  will  house  the  parents 
and  relatives  of  hospitalized  children  In 
Miami,  was  another  high  priority  project 
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and  was  given  $10,000  to  further  its  impor- 
tant work. 

Concern  for  the  Welfare  of  Adults  has  not 
been  overlooked:  cancer  research  at  the  Pa- 
panicolaou Cancer  Research  Institute,  heart 
studies  at  the  American  Heart  Association 
of  Greater  Miami,  padgets  research  and  ar- 
thritis research  are  being  supported  by  size- 
able grants  from  the  Lodge  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Miami,  Department  of  Medicine. 

Other  well-known  institutions  chosen  for 
substantial  financial  assistance  included: 
the  Dade  County  Advocates  Program,  the 
Miami  Plre  Fighters  Bum  Unit,  the  Mental 
Health  Association,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Miami  Police  Benevolent  Association,  the 
Harvey  Seeds  American  Legion  Post  and  the 
Cutler  Ridge  American  Legion  Post  sponsor- 
ship of  their  baseball  team. 

Camlllus  House  received  a  check  for 
$2,000  and  on  New  Years  Day  received 
$1,000  worth  of  food  and  the  volunteer  as- 
sistance of  members  of  Miami  Elks  Lodge 
#948  in  serving  900  needy  persons. 

Earlier  in  the  year.  Miami  Elks  donated 
100  tickets  to  the  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sis- 
ters In  Orlando  to  attend  the  Tangerine 
Bowl  game,  and  SO  tickets  to  the  Rlngllng 
Bros.  Circus  were  given  to  the  children  at 
Dorsey  Head  Start  School. 

Other  recipients  were:  Boy  Scouts  of 
South  Florida,  Girl  Scouts  of  Tropical  Flori- 
da, and  the  Dade  County  t7nit  of  American 
Cancer  Society. 

A  TREASURE  TO  SHARE  WITH  THOSE  WHO  CARE 

The  International  Year  of  the  Handi- 
capped provides  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  unique  opportunity  to  focus  at- 
tention on  one  of  our  major,  long-range  ac- 
tivities—recognizing the  potential  among 
the  disabled  and  assisting  them  up  the  road 
to  happy  and  useful  lives. 

It  is  natural  then  that  we  should  view 
1981  as  an  historical  time  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  to  the  nation's  economy  of 
hiring  the  handicapped. 

The  millions  of  Elks  across  America  have, 
from  the  beginning,  recognized  the  special 
qualities  of  the  handicapped  .  .  .  their  loyal- 
ty, dependability  and  capability  ...  so  this 
year  might  be  considered  Just  another  for 
Elks  In  aiding  the  disabled  ...  but  we  hope 
to  make  It  more  than  that ...  an  opportuni- 
ty to  alert  others  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
"Disabled  doesn't  mean  Unable",  as  noted 
on  the  new  18<  stamp  stuck  officially  to  the 
upper  right  hand  comer  of  this  prized  PDC. 
cancelled  in  Milford,  MI  the  day  of  issue. 

Although  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  the  most  notable  of  our  generation's 
handicapped,  thousands  today  are  making 
their  way  .  .  .  because  others  cared  and  gave 
them  a  chance. 

Miami  Elks  of  Lodge  «948  took  a  good 
look  at  the  U.S.  program  of  national  recog- 
nition of  the  abilities  of  the  handicapped 
and  decided  to  add  its  approval  and  support 
by  issuing  this  First  Day  Cover  in  honor  of 
its  #  1  Project,  the  Florida  Elks  Harry-Anna 
Crippled  Children's  Hospital  In  Umatilla. 
Florida.* 
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GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

or  VIRGIHIA 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RZFRCSSNTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
many  others  in  honoring  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California, 
Georgx  Danielsoh.  I  have  served  with 
Okorgx  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  since  1972. 

We  served  together  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  during  the  Impeachment 
hearings  of  former  President  Nixon, 
and  the  confirmation  hearings  of 
Gerald  Ford  and  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Law  and  Govern- 
ment Relations,  George  Is  a  major 
spokesman  for  regulatory  reform.  He 
was  Instrumental  In  the  passage  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 

George  is  an  able,  meticulous  attor- 
ney whose  talent  and  diligent  efforts 
wlU  be  missed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  wish  him  every  success  In  his  new 
position  on  the  California  Court  of 
Appeals.* 


REPUBLICAN  TACTIC  ENDAN- 
GERS COB4PLETION  OP  WORK 
ON  REVISION  OP  PEDERAL 
CRIMINAL  LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  previous  12  months,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  has  concen- 
trated its  efforts  on  revision  of  Pederal 
criminal  laws.  The  subcommittee's 
work  throughout  this  period  has  been 
predicated  on  an  understanding  that 
controversial  Issues,  such  as  the  death 
penalty  and  preventive  detention, 
would  not  be  addressed  in  the  revision 
legislation.  This  understanding  has 
prevailed  not  only  among  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Criminal  Jiistice 
Subcommittee  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, but  has  also  received  the  ex- 
plicit endorsement  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
This  same  imderstandlng  guided  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  in 
Its  efforts  last  Congress,  when  it  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness),  who  was 
then  the  subcommittee's  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  who,  this  Con- 
gress, has  sponsored  criminal  code  re- 
vision legislation  (H.R.  1647)  that  is 
identical  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  last  Congress.  In 
accordance  with  this  approach,  I  intro- 
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duced  H.R.  4711.  in  October  of  last 
year.  H.R.  4711  is  very  similar  to  the 
bill  reported  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  last  Congress,  and  includes 
the  minimum  number  of  changes  in 
that  bill  which  I  considered  necessary 
to  produce  an  acceptable  Federal 
criminal  code. 

When  the  subcommittee  began 
markup  of  H.R.  4711  on  February  24, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Sensenbrenner)  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  amendment,  which  is  now  pend- 
'jig  before  the  subcommittee.  Includes 
many  provisions,  such  as  the  death 
penalty  and  preventive  detention, 
which  have  previously  been  considered 
too  controversial  for  inclusion  in  a 
comprehensive  revision  bill.  Moreover, 
many  of  those  issues,  because  of  the 
agreement  to  avoid  controversy,  have 
never  been  the  subject  of  hearings. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
subsequently  introduced  this  amend- 
ment, with  some  changes,  as  H.R. 
5679,  and  has  obtained  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  aU  the  Republicans  on  the  sub- 
committee, including  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Because  this  new  tactic  by  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  subcommittee  means 
that  they  have  abandoned  the  under- 
standing not  to  address  highly  contro- 
versial issues,  I  believe  It  appropriate 
to  offer  to  the  Members  of  this  body  a 
new  version  of  a  revised  Pederal  crimi- 
nal code — one  which  strikes  the  opti- 
mum balance  between  the  rights  of  de- 
fendants and  the  protection  of  the 
people  and  their  Government;  proper- 
ly separates  the  role  of  the  Pederal 
and  State  governments  in  law  enforce- 
ment; and  assures  In  a  time  of  budget- 
ary restrictions  that  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  used  in  the  most  productive 
manner.  For  this  reason,  Wednesday, 
March  3.  1982,  I  introduced  H.R.  5703, 
"The  Criminal  Code  Revision  Act  of 
1982."  Although  this  bUl  is  similar  In 
format  and  style  to  the  bill  reported 
last  Congress  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, it  contains  many  differences, 
both  major  and  minor.  During  the 
next  week,  I  will  be  inserting  material 
in  the  Record  detailing  the  major 
changes  and  explaining  the  reasons 
for  my  proposal. 

The  major  changes  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Greater  encouragement  of  the  use 
of  alternatives  to  prison. 

2.  Handgim  control. 

3.  Additional  and  more  severe  sen- 
tences for  corporate  crimes. 

4.  Easier  prosecution  of  public  cor- 
ruption. 

5.  Penalties  for  corporations  that  en- 
danger human  life  through  corporate 
activities. 

6.  Abolition  of  the  Federal  death 
penalty. 

7.  Deletion  of  the  proposed  guide- 
lines system  of  sentencing. 
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8.  Limitation  of  Pederal  Jurisdiction 
based  solely  on  an  effect  on  interstate 
commerce. 

9.  Refinement  of  the  vague  and 
overly  broad  Federal  racketeering  stat- 
utes. 

10.  More  complete  codification  of  de- 
fenses and  bars  to  prosecution. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  mi- 
nority has  chosen,  at  this  late  date,  to 
Introduce  new,  controversial  issues 
Into  the  criminal  code  revision  debate. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  previous  testi- 
mony and  deliberation  on  the  newly 
raised  matters.  It  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble for  the  subcommittee  to  act  sum- 
marily on  these  issues.  I  have  there- 
fore directed  staff  to  prepare  a  com- 
parative print  of  the  four  versions  of 
criminal  code  revision  legislation.  In 
addition,  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
the  subcommittee  will  he  holding  addi- 
tional hearings  concerning  the  contro- 
versial matters.  I  assure  my  colleagues, 
however,  that  I  wUl  continue  to  do  my 
utmost  to  expedite  consideration  of 
this  legislation.* 


THE  DEFENSE  DEBATE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  March  3,  1982,  in  the  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Trx  OKrKNSB  Debate 

How  much  should  we  spend  for  defense? 
The  annual  congressional  debate  on  that 
question  is  talcing  on  special  significance 
this  year,  partly  because  of  the  sheer 
number  of  dollars  involved  and  partly  be- 
cause of  imcert&inty  about  how  those  dol- 
lars should  be  spent  to  provide  the  best  de- 
fense. 

The  President's  answer  to  the  question  Is 
that  the  minimum  budget  to  do  the  Job  Is 
$216  billion  for  1983.  In  terms  of  spending 
authority,  that  sum  represents  a  13.3  per- 
cent real  Increase  over  last  year;  In  terms  of 
outlays,  it  Is  a  10.6  percent  real  Increase  for 
this  year.  In  addition,  Mr.  Reagan  proposes 
that  military  spending  rise  from  about  25 
percent  of  the  federal  budget  today  to  about 
36  percent  by  1987.  Under  his  program,  total 
costs  for  defense  over  the  next  five  years 
would  be  11,640  billion.  These  funds  would 
finance  the  most  comprehensive  national  re- 
armament since  World  War  II. 

When  they  confront  such  astronomical 
sums,  most  legislators  and  many  Americans 
question  whether  all  that  money  can  be 
spent  efficiently  and  applied  consistently  to 
a  solid,  clearly  defined  military  strategy. 

There  Is  unusually  broad  agreement  In 
Washington  on  the  need  to  strengthen  our 
defense.  This  consensus  Is  based  on  the  Im- 
pressive increase  In  Soviet  military  power 
and  the  growing  military  demands  on  the 
United  States  In  a  dangerous  world.  In  fact, 
the  President  has  made  the  rearming  of 
America  the  centerpiece  of  his  foreign 
policy.  Most  analysts  in  Washington  agree 
that  our  armed  forces  suffer  from  deflcien- 
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cles  in  mobility,  readiness,  and  sustainabil- 
Ity.  For  example.  If  we  were  required  to 
fight  In  Western  Europe  or  the  Persian 
Oulf.  our  air-sea  "lift"  capacity  would  be 
less  than  one-half  of  that  needed  by  our 
armed  forces.  Unfortunately,  cuts  In  defense 
budgets  for  m&ny  years  have  come  out  of 
the  funds  for  readiness.  Oiu-  abUlty  to  sus- 
tain battle  Is  less  than  it  ought  to  be  be- 
cause we  lack  the  munitions  and  spare  parts 
to  keep  our  forces  In  the  field  while  indus- 
try gears  up  to  maintain  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies. 

So  while  few  analysts  dispute  the  need  for 
high  military  spending,  they  raise  many 
doubts  about  its  efficiency  and  direction. 
Will  we  put  the  dollars  where  they  will  do 
us  the  most  good? 

One  concern  is  that  the  Pentagon  will 
waste  money  by  tolerating  cost  overruns, 
overspending  on  the  officer  corps,  maintain- 
ing unnecessary  military  bases,  and  buying 
less  useful,  more  expensive  weapons.  Should 
we  buy  a  $250-million  aircraft  which  will  be 
able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  for  no 
more  than  several  years?  Should  we  buy  a 
$2.7-milllon  tank  with  undeniable  advan- 
tages but  of  questionable  durability,  one 
which  Is  three  times  more  expensive  than 
Its  predecessor  but  hardly  three  times  more 
effective?  Is  it  necessary  to  employ  eight 
times  as  many  admirals  per  ship,  seven 
times  as  many  generals  per  aircraft  In  the 
Air  Force,  and  twice  as  many  generals  per 
soldier  than  we  employed  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II?  Should  we  buy  two  more  nu- 
clear-powered carriers  for  (6.3  billion  In  the 
face  of  serious  doubts  about  the  role  of  car- 
riers In  a  day  of  percision-gulded  munitions? 
A  new  attitude  is  developing  in  this  country. 
It  holds  that  our  defense  might  well  be 
strengthened,  and  total  defense  costs  re- 
duced, by  Increasing  the  number  of  weapons 
by  shifting  to  simpler,  less  costly  ones.  A 
more  constructive  approach  to  defense 
would  reverse  the  trend  toward  dependence 
on  ever  more  costly,  complex  weapons. 

A  second  concern  has  to  do  with  the  effect 
of  the  military  buildup  on  the  economy. 
Recent  history  would  suggest  that  "stops 
and  starts"  in  defense  spending  have  had  a 
damaging  effect  on  our  ability  to  produce 
the  weapons  we  need  on  time  and  within 
budget.  There  are  already  shortages  of  ma- 
terials and  skilled  labor  in  some  sectors,  too 
rapid  a  military  buildup  would  make  things 
worse.  If  the  buildup  diverted  scarce  re- 
sources away  from  civilian  Industry,  it 
would  make  the  United  States  less  competi- 
tive in  International  markets  than  other  na- 
tions which  do  not  carry  a  similar  defense 
burden.  Also,  defense  spending  tends  to  ex- 
acerbate regional  disparities  in  economic 
growth. 

The  basic  question  Is  whether  the  most 
urgent  priority  is  preparing  for  war  or  bol- 
stering the  economy.  If  we  believe  that  war 
Is  Imminent,  then  we  should  begin  an  all-out 
military  buildup  now.  In  such  a  circum- 
stance the  country  can  afford  to  meet  Just 
about  any  commitment  in  the  way  of  mili- 
tary resources.  However,  if  we  believe  that 
war  Is  not  imminent,  then  we  can  proceed  to 
Improve  our  armed  forces  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  keep  our  attention  fo- 
cused on  the  Immediate  problems  of  the 
economy.  On  this  view,  more  military 
strength  Is  needed  and  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  pay  for  It.  but  It  should  not 
opt  for  every  sophisticated  weapon  and 
every  novel  military  strategy  at  once. 

A  third  concern  is  whether  the  military 
buildup  will  give  us  the  kind  of  armed  forces 
we  must  have  for  the  challenges  we  are 
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most  likely  to  face.  In  the  past,  the  national 
debate  on  defense  has  centered  on  how 
much  to  spend.  A  "good"  defense  is  more;  a 
"poor"  defense  Is  less.  Congress  ponders 
whether  we  should  hike  military  spending 
by  3  percent  per  year,  as  former  President 
Carter  proposed  at  one  point,  or  10  percent 
per  year,  as  President  Reagan  now  proposes. 
The  debate  does  not  take  sufficient  account 
of  the  threats  our  armed  forces  will  encoun- 
ter and  the  kinds  of  forces  which  are  best 
able  to  cope  with  those  threats.  We  are 
coming  to  realize,  however,  that  It  Is  not 
enough  simply  to  list  the  number  of  Soviet 
tanks  and  ships  and  then  to  try  to  match  or 
surpass  those  quantities.  Rather,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  need  for  a  clear  concept 
of  what  the  military  buildup  Is  to  accom- 
plish in  the  real  world.  We  must  relate  our 
major  military  requirements  to  the  protec- 
tion and  advancement  of  our  specific  na- 
tional Interests.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
been  troubled  by  events  In  Iran,  Afghani- 
stan. Poland,  and  El  Salvador.  A  vigorous  re- 
sponse to  such  events  requires  economic 
power  and  diplomatic  sIlIU  in  addition  to  a 
formidable  arsenal.  Such  events  also  suggest 
the  kinds  of  military  demands  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet.  The  point  is  that  judgments 
of  foreign  policy  must  guide  judgments  on 
defense  spending,  not  vice  versa.* 


J.  ALVIN  HAWBAKER  DAY  IN 
STATE  COLLEGE.  PA. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
land  developers  who  plan  and  build 
the  subdivisions  surrounding  our 
urban  centers  have  a  pervasive  and  en- 
during effect  on  our  daily  lives.  Those 
who  create  communities  out  of  coun- 
tryside have  the  substantial  task  of  de- 
termining the  nature  of  the  human 
environment  In  that  area  for  many 
years  to  come.  Unfortunately,  not  all 
developers  have  respected  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  one  created  for  man, 
and  the  consequences  have  been  an 
abundance  of  poorly  planned,  sprawl- 
ing subdivisions  that  will  plague  us 
long  after  the  developer  has  left. 

One  man  who  has  made  the  creation 
of  proper  human  environments  his 
first  priority  is  J.  Alvln  Hawbaker, 
who  will  be  honored  for  his  achieve- 
ments this  month  by  his  fellow  resi- 
dents of  State  College,  Pa.  This  recog- 
nition is  thoroughly  earned  and  long 
deserved.  Mr.  Hawbaker  began  his 
career  over  50  years  ago  as  a  carpen- 
ter's apprentice,  learning  the  home- 
building  business  firsthand,  and  work- 
ing his  way  up  to  owning  his  own  con- 
struction company.  He  came  to  State 
College  during  World  War  II,  and  5 
years  later  founded  his  present  compa- 
ny, J.  Alvln  Hawbaker,  Inc.,  which  has 
now  engaged  in  all  asiTects  of  real 
estate  subdivision  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania for  over  30  years. 
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When  many  developers  have  seen 
their  ta^  as  one  of  tAming  nature,  Bftr. 
Hawbakef  has  built  living  environ- 
ments in  harmony  with  It.  While  some 
have  made  fortunes  by  throwing  up 
developments  with  little  regard  to 
planning,  Mr.  Hawbaker  has  made  his 
own  fortime  by  making  planning  a 
prerequisite  to  building.  His  success  in 
his  field  is  a  testament  to  this  view 
that  the  designing  and  building  of 
communities  is  "a  marriage  of  beauty, 
practicality,  and  economics." 

Mr.  Hawbaker  has  stated  that  in  cre- 
ating human  environment,  we  should 
seek  to  serve  not  only  needs,  but  also 
aspirations.  Today,  I  stand  with  the 
citizens  of  State  College  in  saluting 
this  man's  unique  accomplishments, 
and  wish  him  the  k>est  In  fulfilling  his 
own  aspirations.* 


TAX-EXEMPT  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
NOT  A  "RELIGIOUS  PREEEKDM" 
ISSUE 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration's  January  8  de- 
cision to  grant  tax  exemptions  to  dis- 
criminatory private  schools  has 
opened  up  a  raw  wound  in  our  society 
which  the  President's  hollow  assur- 
ances have  utterly  failed  to  close. 
These  actions  have  alarmed  not  only 
black  Americans,  but  also  many  par- 
ents of  parochial  school  students,  who 
fall  to  appreciate  the  new  right's  at- 
tempt to  cheapen  the  cherished  and 
fundamental  principle  of  religious 
freedom  by  Invoking  it  on  this  issue. 

Recently,  the  Los  Angeles-based 
B'nai  B'rith  Messenger  published  a 
column  by  Robert  E.  Segal,  pointing 
out  the  duplicity  of  those  who  defend 
the  administration's  misguided  deci- 
sions on  religious  freedom  grounds. 
Certainly  no  organization  in  our  socie- 
ty appreciates  more  deeply  the  first 
amendment's  religious  freedom  protec- 
tions than  does  B'nai  B'rith,  and  I  feel 
that  Mr.  Segal's  comments  adds  con- 
siderable insight  Into  this  aspect  of 
the  tax-exempt  schools  controversy. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  B'nai  B'rith  Messenger,  Feb.  26, 
1982] 

As  We  Were  Satino 
(By  Robert  E.  Segal) 

TAX  PRXEDOM  POR  THE  BIASED? 

It  was  shortly  before  Martin  Luther 
King's  date  of  birth— Jan.  15 — that  the 
Reagan  Administration  was  putting  out 
word  that  It  was  going.  In  effect,  to  sabotage 
that  part  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act  that 
forbids  federal  financial  assistance  for  any 
racially  discriminatory  program. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Reagan  had  decided  to 
grant  tax-exempt  status  to  schools  and  col- 
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leges  that  discriminate  against  blaclu.  This 
astounding  action,  invalidating  policies  in- 
stituted by  Richard  Nixon  11  years  ago  and 
subscribed  to  by  Oerald  Ford  and  Jimmy 
Carter,  runs  counter  to  rulings  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  every  federal  appeals 
court  that  has  considered  the  tax  exempt 
Issue. 

Leading  the  fight  to  regain  the  tax  ex- 
emption is  Bob  Jones  Jr..  president  of  the 
Bob  Jones  University  in  Greenville,  South 
Carolina.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  is  a 
trustee  of  that  religious  Institution  which 
granted  Ireland's  fiery  Protestant  leader. 
Rev.  Ian  Paisley,  an  honorary  degree  in 
1995.  Mr.  Paisley,  seemingly  oblivious  to 
some  teachings  of  his  great  faith,  called  the 
Pope  "old  red  socles"  and  refers  to  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  as  "that  perfidious 
woman  of  10  Downing  Street." 

Pause  for  a  moment  to  absorb  a  few  perti- 
nent quotations:  Bob  Jones  Jr.  (1972)  "The 
question  is  not  whether  we  are  discriminato- 
ry. We  are.  and  we  have  never  tried  to  hide 
the  fact." 

President  Reagan  (1982):  "I  deny  that  any 
racism  is  involved"  (in  the  matter  of  grant- 
ing tax  exemption  to  educational  units  that 
discriminate).  Again:  "It  is  the  bureaucrats 
we  are  after,  not  the  blacks." 

Martin  Luther  King  (1968).  "We  will  not 
hate  you.  and  yet  we  cannot  obey  your  evil 
laws.  Do  to  us  what  you  wUl,  and  we  will 
wear  you  down  by  our  capacity  to  suffer; 
and  In  earning  our  freedom,  we  will  so 
appeal  to  your  hearts  and  consciences  that 
we  wUl  win  you  in  the  process." 

Now  in  backing  Bob  Jones  University,  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals  said  it 
did  so  because  it  saw  in  the  denial  of  tax  ex- 
emption an  ominous  threat  to  religious  free- 
dom. John  Baker,  counsel  for  the  Baptist 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  held 
that  once  the  I.R.S.  is  allowed  to  force  you 
to  choose  between  your  tax  exemption  and 
your  theology,  the  I.R.S.  would  have  the 
power  to  destroy  many  churches.  Again,  Mr. 
Baker  acknowledged  that  there  will  be 
racist  scoundrels  who  cloak  their  actions  in 
religion,  but  "we  are  going  to  have  to  allow 
some  of  that  to  take  place." 

Indeed!  Suppose  tomorrow,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  the  leaders  of  which  boast  loudly  of 
their  devotion  to  Ood  and  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  decide  to  constitute  that 
movement  as  a  church.  Shall  the  KKK 
Church  of  the  Burning  Cross  go  tax 
exempt? 

Or  consider  the  pronouncement  of  Rev. 
Oreg  Dixon,  national  secretary  of  Moral 
Majority.  He  says  that  Bishop  James  Arm- 
strong of  the  United  Methodist  Church  now 
heads  an  organization  (the  National  Council 
of  Churches)  "the  goals  of  which  parallel 
those  of  the  Communist  Party." 

Nor  is  there  any  question  in  Preacher 
Dixon's  mind  that  "Communists  are  in 
many  pulpits  of  the  old-line  denominations 
of  America."  and  these  are  church  leaders 
determined  to  subject  the  entire  world  to 
slavery  and  tyranny.  Tax  exemption  for 
such  as  these?  Would  this  be  permitted  by 
Senator  Jeremiah  Denton  of  Alabama, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  On 
Security  and  Terrorism? 

And  would  one  of  America's  best-luiown 
religious  sects  want  now  to  lose  its  tax- 
exempt  status  by  renewing  its  practice  of 
polygamy  which  Congress  outlawed  in  1862? 

Pithily  and  graciously,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Whelan.  a  Fordham  law  professor,  has 
urged  the  injection  of  reason  along  with  mo- 
rality into  the  issue  of  tax  deductions  as  re- 
lated to  religious  institutions:  "Christ  came 
to  save  us,"  he  has  said,  "not  to  exempt  us." 
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Mr.  Reagan,  who  has  asserted  he  opposes 
discrimination  with  every  fibre  of  his  being, 
holds  that  the  I.R.S..  by  denying  tax  exemp- 
tion to  Bob  Jones  University,  has  been 
guilty  of  making  a  social  law  without  au- 
thority to  do  so.  He's  dead  wrong. 

We  may  be  witness  to  an  exercise  not  only 
of  banality  but  of  cynicism.* 
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CAL  STATE.  HAYWARD'S  "OEDI- 
PUS REX"  HONORED  NATION- 
ALLY 


GIRL  SCOUT  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KXHTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

m  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  as  they  celebrate 
their  70th  anniversary,  March  7-13. 
These  fine  young  women  and  their 
leaders  want  to  show  everyone  just 
how  much  the  Girl  Scouts  have  been 
going  aiul  growing.  This  year,  they  are 
working  on  their  own  special  gift  to 
our  Nation:  clean,  abundant  water.  By 
assisting  with  water  conservation 
projects  and  psLrticipating  in  water 
safety  programs,  the  Girl  Scouts  are 
certainly  doing  their  part  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

Girl  Scouting  has  touched  countless 
lives.  Today,  1  out  of  every  9  schoolage 
girls  is  a  Girl  Scout.  The  handicapped 
have  been  included  into  chapter  activi- 
ties. A  Spanish  language  adaption  of 
the  Girl  Scout  Manual  has  been  made, 
and  minority  membership  has  in- 
creased. This  organization  deserves  to 
be  commended  for  its  successful  ef- 
forts to  make  scouting  available  to  all 
girls. 

Learning  to  be  a  responsible  deci- 
sionmaker is  the  goal  of  every  Girl 
Scout.  These  young  people  know  that 
more  options  are  open  to  them  than 
ever  before.  Career  education  pro- 
grams are  helping  girls  be  prepared  to 
face  the  challenges  of  the  future.  I 
know  that  scouting  makes  a  positive 
difference  in  each  girl's  life. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  ways  the 
Girl  Scout  makes  her  community  a 
better  place  to  live.  In  my  home  State 
of  Kentucky,  the  Girl  Scouts  are 
known  for  their  concern  for  the  elder- 
ly and  the  shut-in.  In  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  the  Girl  Scouts 
volunteer  their  time  to  the  special 
Olympics. 

Girl  Scouts  have  come  a  long  way 
during  the  last  70  years,  but  their  de- 
votion to  the  outdoors  has  not 
changed.  No  matter  whether  a  girl  de- 
cides to  pursue  a  career,  raise  a  family, 
or  both,  she  will  have  been  eru-iched 
by  her  experiences  as  a  Girl  Scout.  I 
would  like  to  tsike  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  thousands  of  adults  who 
have  donated  their  energies  to  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  and  I  would 
like  to  wish  each  and  every  Girl  Scout 
happiness  In  the  future.* 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  happy  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  good  news  that  California  State 
University,  Hayward's  production  of 
"Oedipus  Rex"  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  six  productions  from  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  Nation  to 
be  presented  by  the  American  College 
Theater  Festival  (ACTP)  at  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

"Oedipus"  was  chosen  in  the  14th 
annual  ACTF  national  competition. 
ACTP's  nationwide  survey  of  student 
theater  work  is  supported  in  part  by  a 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Amoco  companies. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  see  all  of 
those  whose  hard  work,  talent,  and 
dedication  contributed  to  this  out- 
standing accomplishment,  honored  by 
performing  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
The  "Greek  Tragedy."  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bdgardo  de  la  Cruz,  will  be 
performed  In  the  Terrace  Theater  of 
the  Kermedy  Center  on  April  21,  at 
7:30  p.m.,  and  April  22.  at  2  p.m.  and 
7:30  p.m.  I  urge  you  to  attend  one  of 
these  performances  to  demonstrate 
your  encouragement  and  support  for 
the  arts  and  for  this  fine  group. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  cast  and  crew  and  to 
personally  express  my  appreciation  for 
bringing  this  national  honor  to  the  de- 
partment, the  university  and  the  com- 
munity.* 


DOGS  SLAUGHTERED  FOR  FOOD 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  today  for  study 
and  examination  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  this  account  of  an  inhu- 
mane and  barbaric  practice  taking 
place  in  the  Philippine  Islands  even  as 
I  speak.  It  is  an  account  of  brutality 
and  cruelty  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion involving  the  torture,  mutilation, 
and  slaughter  of  thousands  of  dogs 
each  year  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
that  coimtry  so  their  flesh  may  be 
used  for  party  cocktail  snacks. 

This  report,  published  in  the  Nation- 
al Enquirer,  has  been  fully  document- 
ed both  by  photographs  and  onsite  in- 
vestigators for  the  International  Fund 
for  Animal  Welfare  (IFAW)  and  the 
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World  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Animals. 

Like  most  of  us  in  this  deliberative 
body,  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  many 
things  that  reflect  poorly  on  the  char- 
acter of  mankind.  Somehow  this 
shocking  situation  ranks  high  among 
those,  perhaps  more  so  because  it  in- 
volves poor,  dumb  animals  who  have 
no  chance  at  all  of  protecting  them- 
selves from  the  barbarism  of  these 
death  merchants. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  some  in  that  part  of  the 
world  to  regard  dogs  as  a  food  source, 
a  meat  to  be  consumed  like  any  other. 
I  can  accept  that,  reluctantly.  But  I 
cannot  accept  that  it  also  is  custom  to 
torture  the  animal  before  eating  it; 
that  concept  Is  disgusting  beyond 
credibility. 

These  terrible  practices  are  not  con- 
fined to  uneducated  peasants  in  the 
most  remote  regions  of  the  Philip- 
pines; we  now  have  reports  of  dog  mar- 
kets operating  openly  in  the  capital 
city  of  Manila,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  prohibited  by  Philippine  law. 
How.  then,  can  the  authorities  be 
unaware  of  these  terrible  activities? 
And  if  they  are  aware,  why  do  they 
refuse  to  take  the  actions  required 
under  their  nation's  laws?  These  are 
questions  I  cannot  answer  with  cer- 
tainty; I  can  only  speculate— though 
investigators  who  have  been  on  the 
scene  claim  the  dog  slaughter  is  profit- 
able not  only  for  the  butchers,  but  for 
some  law  enforcement  officials,  as 
well. 

In  the  spirit  of  friendship,  one 
nation  to  another,  these  are  matters  of 
which  President  Ferdinand  Marcos,  an 
honorable  and  civilized  man,  must  be 
made  aware.  If  the  Philippines  are  to 
remain  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  community  of  civilized  nations, 
barbaric  practices  such  as  these 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Having  been 
made  aware.  I  hope  most  sincerely 
that  President  Marcos  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  put  an  end  to  this 
appalling  situation. 

Like  most  of  us  in  Congress.  I  am 
painfully  aware  that  our  own  Nation 
faces  many  serious  problems— infla- 
tion combined  with  recession,  wide- 
spread imemployment.  and  the  like. 
Perhaps  in  light  of  these  problems, 
some  might  say  congressional  concern 
over  the  fate  of  a  few  thousand  dogs  is 
misplaced.  Not  so.  Can  we.  as  men  and 
women  of  conscience,  ever  afford  to 
ignore  such  a  blatant  affront  to  the 
conscience  and  morality  of  mankind?  I 
do  not  think  we  can. 

Nor  do  the  nearly  250,000  Americans 
whose  letters  of  outrage  over  the  Phil- 
ippine dog  markets  even  now  are  being 
forwarded  to  President  Marcos. 

As  friends,  as  neighbors  and  as 
people  of  conscience.  I  ask  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  lend  its 
support  to  those  Americans  through  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  urg- 
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ing  President  Marcos  to  put  an  end  to 
this  butchery. 

As  I  thought  about  this  resolution  at 
my  home  in  Danville  last  weekend.  I 
must  admit  to  having  certain  reserva- 
tions. Was  this  a  proper  matter  for 
congressional  consideration?  Would  I 
be  accused  of  frivolity  in  light  of  the 
major  problems  Congress  already 
must  resolve? 

I  must  confess  it:  The  decision  was 
made  for  me  by  a  large,  not  too  hand- 
some female  named  Susie  who  ambled 
over  to  my  chair,  placed  her  head  on 
my  knee  and  stared  up  at  me  with  the 
total  trust  and  adoration  only  a  dog 
can  bestow. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  question  of 
morality,  of  conscience.  And  there  can 
be  no  compromise  with  either. 

The  January   19,   1982.  article   fol- 
lows: 
Im  ocEifT  Docs  Sladgrtkrkd  por  Pood  ih 

CouKTHY  Without  Shamx 
There's  a  hell  on  earth  for  dogs.  It's  in  the 
Philippines— where  each  year  nearly  half  a 
million    dogs    are    mutilated,    killed    and 
turned  into  cocktail  snacks  for  humans. 

The  story  of  their  suffering  will  break 
your  heart  .  .  .  but  it's  a  story  that  must  be 
told  before  the  torture  can  ever  be  stopped. 
In  the  marketplaces  of  countless  Philip- 
pine towns,  the  sad  eyes  of  dogs  waiting  for 
death  stare  up  at  passersby. 

Often  the  poor  animals'  forelegs  are  tight- 
ly bound  behind  their  backs  with  wire,  and 
they  cry  out  in  their  agony  .  .  .  yet  incred- 
ibly, they're  still  friendly. 

The  dogs  try  to  bark  a  greeting,  but  many 
are  too  weak  from  himger.  They  cannot 
stand,  but  their  tails  are  wagging  hello. 

They're  lovtng  dogs  no  different  from 
your  own  friendly  pooch  at  home. 

But  they're  doomed  to  be  clubbed,  stran- 
gled, stabbed  and  even  roasted  to  death  in 
the  islands'  gruesome,  illegal  dog  meat  mar- 
kets. 

"Going  into  one  of  these  Philippine  dog 
slaughterhouses  is  Just  like  going  down  to 
hell!"  storms  a  furious  Brian  Davles,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  International  Fund  for 
Animal  Welfare  (IFAW). 

"I've  never  seen  cruelty  to  any  other 
animal  that  compares  to  this  disgusting  act. 
"It's  carnage  ,  ,  .  Just  horror!" 
Davles  led  an  investigative  team  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  where  the  dogs  are 
openly  sold  in  the  various  marketplaces  in 
towns— even  though  it's  illegal. 

What  makes  the  practice  even  more  dis- 
gusting is  the  fact  that  the  dog  meat  doesn't 
go  to  feed  starving  people. 

It's  sold  as  a  delicacy,  to  be  eaten  as  a 
luxury  snack  with  liquor. 

The  dogs  are  shipped  live  by  the  thou- 
sands from  outer  islands  to  the  towns. 

In  the  death  markets  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted on  the  hapless  and  terrified  animals 
are  beyond  belief,  says  Donna  Hart,  another 
member  of  the  IFAW  team. 

"And  after  a  dog's  front  legs  are  tied 
behind  it,  the  legs  serve  as  a  grotesque  car- 
rying handle,"  explained  Miss  Hart. 

"The  dogs  are  stuffed  and  smashed  into 
cages  so  tightly  that  sometimes  you  could 
see  only  a  dog's  leg  or  tall  and  couldn't  find 
the  helpless  animal's  head. 

"When  a  customer  chooses  a  dog,  the 
dealer  reaches  into  the  cage  and  snags  it 
around  the  neck  with  a  rope  noose  on  an 
iron  pole.  He  pulls  until  eventually  the  dog 
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pops  out  of  the  mass  of  dog  bodies,  scream- 
ing in  pain. 

"The  sound  at  these  markets  was  unbe- 
Uevable. 

"The  dogs  were  actually  screaming— 
unlike  any  dog  sounds  I've  ever  heard. 

"The  dealers  also  use  their  iron  poles  to 
poke  a  dog  into  an  already-overstuffed  cage. 
The  pole's  end  mutilates  the  dog's  head.  I 
saw  many  dogs  with  terribly  infected  and 
also  mutilated  eyes. 

"Some  eyes  were  almost  out  of  their  sock- 
ets. Sometimes,  too,  dogs  are  muzzled  with 
sharp-edged  cans  tied  to  their  snouts." 

Said  Steven  Best.  IFAW's  Canadian  coor- 
dinator 

"One  of  the  butchering  methods  is  to 
lightly  stim  the  dog  with  a  club  and  then 
bum  the  dog  over  an  open  butane  flame- 
while  the  poor  creature  is  stUl  alive.  Then 
the  animal  is  crudely  gutted  by  the  shop- 
keeper before  it  goes  to  the  customer. 

"In  another  butchering  method,  the 
dealer  slams  the  dog  down  on  top  of  a  cage 
then  cuts  its  throat. 

"The  butchered  dog's  blood  drips  down  on 
the  other  caged  dogs,  who  sit  there  terri- 
fied, helplessly  awaiting  their  own  death. 
'It's  like  a  scene  out  of  hell!" 
Best's  voice  choked  with  emotion  as  he 
added:  "The  saddest  thing  about  this  whole 
sick  scene  is  that  all  the  time  the  dogs  are 
going  through  this  torture  and  mutilation, 
they're  still  friendly. 

"They'll   wag   their   tail   at   you   if  they 
aren't  too  weak  and  too  far  gone. 

"It  actually  brings  tears  to  your  eyes."* 


A  MAN  FOR  ALL  SEIASONS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCALirORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  one  world 
crisis  after  another  captures  the  head- 
lines, simple  daily  acts  of  self-sacrifice 
and  charity  are  often  overlooked  or  ig- 
nored. Yet  it  is  these  daily  expressions 
of  love  and  concern  for  others  that 
enrich  the  lives  of  aU  of  us  and  which 
are  a  true  measure  of  a  nation's  char- 
acter. 

One  such  example  of  selfless  con- 
cern in  my  own  district  is  the  life  of 
Joe  Jelikovsky  of  Pacific  Palisades. 
Calif.  For  the  past  25  years.  Joe  has 
devoted  most  of  his  time,  money,  and 
energy  to  combating  the  problems  of 
juvenile  crime,  drugs,  and  alcohol 
abuse  by  initiating  a  number  of  criti- 
cally important  programs  which  in- 
clude counseling  juveniles,  adults,  and 
families.  To  counter  the  high  rate  of 
teenage  alcohol  abuse.  Joe  has  pio- 
neered a  highly  specialized  program 
for  teen  alcoholics.  Because  of  this  in- 
novative program,  three  teenage  drop- 
outs are  now  back  in  school  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Joe  has  done  this  at  his  own  expense 
without  benefit  of  Government  or 
other  funds,  relying  simply  on  the 
generosity  of  volunteers. 
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Becatue  of  the  high  success  rate,  65 
percent,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment over  the  past  8  years  has  ac- 
credited Joe's  program  with  reducing 
Juvenile  crime.  When  juveniles  first 
have  contact  with  the  law,  they  are 
sent  to  the  community-based  diversion 
counseling  program  instead  of  going 
through  the  system.  It  saves  the  tax- 
payer money  while  the  juvenile  learns 
to  function  as  a  productive  citizen. 

When  interviewed  by  the  Palisades 
Post  last  year,  Joe  was  aslced: 

Why.  over  so  many  years  have  you 
reached  out  without  pay  and  with  so  much 
dedication? 

His  reply  was: 

Our  children  are  the  future  of  this  Nation 
and  as  parents  and  citizens  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  send  them  into  adulthood 
with  reapect,  not  social  misfits. 

On  January  6,  President  Reagan 
sent  a  letter  of  commendation  to  Joe 
in  which  he  said: 

You  have  my  great  admiration  and  I  want 
to  wish  you  continued  success  In  your  ef- 
forts as  you  enrich  the  lives  of  your  fellow 
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tions  between  our  two  great  nations.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  pleas 
such  as  this  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  freedom  of  Soviet 
Jews.* 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
commendation  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent's. Congratulations,  Joe,  for  a  job 
well  done.* 


NADIA  AND  LEV  OVSISCHER 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OP  CAUPOiunA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  occasion  of 
March  5— the  11th  anniversary  of  Lev 
and  Nadla  Ovsischer's  first  attempts 
to  receive  Soviet  exit  permission— to 
bring  this  couple's  plight  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention.  Mr.  Ovsischer  is  a 
retired  Jewish  war  hero  from  Minsk, 
Russia,  who  has  been  trying  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  with  his  wife  since 
March  1971.  They  currently  reside  at 
Yanko  Kupala  17/30/112,  Minsk.  Belo- 
russian  SSR.  U.S.S.R. 

Since  their  first  application,  the  Ov- 
sischers  have  repeatedly  been  denied 
permission  to  einigrate  to  Israel  to  be 
reunited  with  their  only  daughter, 
Tanla.  The  Ovsischers  are  in  their 
60's,  and  they  have  been  subject  to 
continued  harassment  by  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  and  the  KOB.  In  addi- 
tion, their  situation  recently  became 
even  more  grave  when  Mrs.  Ovsischer 
suffered  a  heart  attack.  Now  they  fear 
they  may  never  see  their  daughter 
again. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  affirm  my  strong  belief  that  grant- 
ing the  Ovsischers  permission  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  to  Join  their  daughter 
would  not  only  indicate  to  the  world 
the  Soviet  Union's  compliance  with 
the  Helsinki  accords,  but  would  also 
affirm  its  desire  to  ameliorate  rela- 


ARMS  SALE  TO  JORDAN 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  San  Francis- 
co Examiner.  I  believe  that  it  delin- 
eates a  very  real  problem  we  see 
emerging  from  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, and  that  is  the  Euiministration's 
lack  of  coherence  in  its  Middle  East 
policy. 

Who  is  really  making  that  policy? 
Do  we  take  Cap  Weinberger's  trip  to 
the  Middle  East  and  its  £u;companying 
flirtation  with  arms  sales  to  Jordan  as 
the  definitive  statement  on  Middle 
East  policy?  Mr.  Reagan  may  find 
himself  falling  into  the  same  trap  as 
the  past  two  administrations  did:  Arms 
merchant  to  the  world:  few  strings  at- 
tached. 

This  very  sale  of  Hawk  missiles  and 
P-16's  to  Jordan  illustrates  this  princi- 
ple. Jordan  needs  to  make  some  com- 
mitment to  us  before  we  sell  them 
these  offensive  weapons.  Let  us  see 
some  quid  pro  quo  before  we  get  into 
another  messy  situation.  Let  us  also 
have  some  cmswers  from  the  adminis- 
tration about  their  intent  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Weinberger's  Messt  Trip 

In  his  recent  meandering  through  the 
Middle  East  the  Secretary  of  Defense  either 
made  a  colossal  mess  on  his  own  initiative, 
or  he  was  representing  an  official  policy  so 
mischievous  and  secretive  as  to  invite  both 
reproach  and  alarm. 

What  was  Caspar  Weinberger  up  to? 

From  the  surface  indications,  he  was  trav- 
eling to  Suidl  Arabia,  Oman,  and  Jordan  to 
tilt  the  United  States  more  in  the  direction 
of  Arab  powers  and  a  little  bit  away  from 
Israel.  He  was  pursuing  the  courtship  of  big 
oU  producers  while  his  official  plane  sprang 
leaks  along  the  way  to  Journalists,  to  the 
effect  that  U.S.  policy  no  longer  would  be 
"held  hostage  to  Israel." 

Hostage  Indeed.  It's  the  imperious  Saudis 
who  were  holding  Weinberger's  reputation 
as  diplomat  the  hostage  on  this  Journey.  He 
and  the  whole  Reagan  administration 
strained  their  political  muscle  and  credibil- 
ity to  the  Umlt  to  push  the  AW  ACS  sale  to 
the  Saudis  through  a  skeptical  Senate  last 
October,  on  the  basis  that  these  super-sensi- 
tive planes  are  necessary  to  a  new  "strategic 
consensus."  In  other  words,  that  they  are 
vital  to  a  oooperutive  arrangement  between 
the  Arab  "moderate"  states  and  the  United 
States  for  defense  of  Persian  Gulf  oil 
against  any  Soviet-inspired  designs. 

Since  the  AW  ACS  deal  was  sewed  up,  the 
Saudis  have  been  contemptuous  of  that 
whole  line  of  thought,  making  plain  that 
Israel  is  the  adversary  they  are  thinking 
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about.  So  Weinberger  went  to  Riyadh  on 
this  recent  trip  to  advance  the  proposition 
of  cooperative  defense  to  its  next  stage,  and 
sure  enough,  was  treated  contemptuously. 
After  long  sessions  with  the  Saudis  he  an- 
nounced an  "agreement  of  cooperation, ' 
only  to  hear  the  Saudi  defense  minister  dis- 
miss the  product  as  something  that  was 
"not  based  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
military  endeavor." 

Earlier,  the  Saudi  government  had  scolded 
Oman,  a  fragile  state  that  sits  at  the  critical 
entry  to  the  Gulf,  for  its  cooperation  with  a 
modest  U.S.  defense  exercise.  Weinberger 
did  not  seem  affected  by  any  of  this  slippery 
business,  though— for  him,  it  was  on  to 
Jordan,  where  he  put  out  the  astounding 
word  that  the  United  SUtes  was  willing  to 
sell  mobile  Hawk  missiles  and  American  F- 
16  warplanes  to  King  Hussein. 

Hussein  hadn't  asked  for  them  officially, 
mind  you,  but  we  were  willing  to  talk 
turkey,  expecially  since  he  has  been  talking 
to  the  Soviets  about  buying  mobile  missiles. 
Weinberger  seemed  to  be  there  as  the 
breathless  traveling  salesman,  offering  the 
sophisticated  movable  missilery  and  top- 
flight supersonic  planes  that  could  hit 
Israel,  next  door,  with  Instant  impact. 

Never  mind  that  Congress  had  forbidden 
the  sale  of  mobile  Hawks  to  Jordan  (which 
already  has  some  of  these  In  stationary 
bases  for  protection  against  Syria).  Never 
mind  that  Hussein  is  utterly  contemptuous 
of  the  Camp  David  peace  process,  in  which 
he  should  be  a  key  participant.  Never  mind 
either  that  these  Arab  states  are  police 
states,  aligned  against  the  region's  single 
embattled  democracy,  which  Is  the  United 
States'  single  ally  in  the  region. 

No.  the  people  in  Weinberger's  entourage 
weren't  minding:  the  Journey  was  capped  by 
the  unattributed  remark  by  one  of  them 
that  the  United  States  was  setting  about  to 
"redirect"  its  policy  toward  the  Arabs  at  the 
expense  of  Israel. 

Of  course  the  Israelis  responded  furiously. 
and  of  course  Reagan  subsequently  had  to 
reassure  them  in  a  personal  letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  that  all  of  this 
really  isn't  coming  true.  The  alliance  is 
secure,  and  this  nation  remains  committed 
to  maintenance  of  Israel's  military  superior- 
ity In  the  region,  he  reiterated  in  effect. 
There  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  scuttle  the 
Weinberger  notion  of  selling  the  Jordanians 
those  costly  Implements  (which  it  can't 
afford)  that  might  well  upset  the  balance  of 
forces  In  that  sector. 

Why  did  Weinberger  go  so  far  out  on  a 
limb?  Was  it  a  tricky  ploy  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  warn  the  Israelis  away  from  any 
more  military  strikes  against  Palestinian 
terrorists  in  Lebanon?  If  so.  it  was  a  danger- 
ous and  debilitating  tactic;  Reagan  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  position  of  having  to  give 
assurances,  in  effect,  that  his  secretary  of 
defense  is  not  speaking  for  him. 

It  may  be  mainly  another  case  of  Wein- 
berger's Invading  and  attempting  to  occupy 
the  field  of  diplomacy,  which  of  course  is 
Secretary  of  State  Halg's  field.  The  two  are 
in  conflict  on  major  points  affecting 
Europe.  Central  America  and  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  the  latter  case  Halg  certainly  is 
right  in  opposing  Weinberger's  attempt  to 
bend  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Arab  nations. 

If  the  attempt  is  gratuitous— if  the  de- 
fense secretary  Is  not  speaking  for  the  presi- 
dent, but  rather  is  going  off  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative to  try  to  make  foreign  policy— then 
Reagan  should  sit  him  down  hard,  before 
vast  damage  is  done. 
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But  if  he  does  speak  for  the  administra- 
tion, then  vast  harm  already  may  have  been 
done.  Trying  to  buy  the  Arab  nations' 
friendship  with  billions  in  sophisticated  ar- 
maments, which  well  might  be  turned 
against  Israel,  could  be  the  riskiest  gamble 
of  the  century. 

Congress  quite  likely  would  stop  it  in  the 
early  stages,  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
administration.  But  this  country  needs  to 
cut  down  sharply  on  its  foreign  embarass- 
ments:  they  have  become  a  glut  on  the 
market.* 


DRAFT  LAW 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  lower  the 
penalties  imposed  under  the  law  for 
failure  to  register  for  the  draft  in  a 
time  when  there  is  no  draft. 

Under  current  law.  failure  to  register 
is  a  felony  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up 
to  $10,000  and  a  prison  term  of  up  to  5 
years. 

My  bill  would  maJte  nonregistration 
In  the  absence  of  a  draft  a  misdemean- 
or pimishable  by  a  fine  of  no  more 
than  $200.  In  the  event  that  induc- 
tions are  ever  resumed,  the  higher 
penalties  now  in  the  law  would  take 
effect  3  weeks  after  the  resumption  of 
the  draft,  thus  giving  people  a  21 -day 
grace  period  in  which  to  comply. 

It  is  one  thing  not  to  register  for  the 
draft  when  that  means  evading  the 
draft.  It  is  something  else  to  avoid  reg- 
istering when  there  is  no  prospect  of  a 
draft  on  the  horizon.  The  penalty 
should  have  some  relationship  to  the 
crime. 

The  current  law  was  written  when 
we  had  a  draft  and  evading  registra- 
tion was  viewed  as  draft  evasion. 
Times  have  changed. 

Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  has  annotmced  that  the  admin- 
istration expects  to  proceed  with  the 
prosecution  of  "hundreds"  of  nonreg- 
istrants.  I  am  concerned  about  both  of 
two  possible  outcomes.  Some  Judges 
may  be  tough  and  impose  harsh  penal- 
ties, thereby  making  martyrs  out  of 
nonreglstrants  and  generating  a  cause 
celebre  we  really  do  not  need.  In  other 
cases,  nonreglstrants  may  get  off  scot- 
free  because  the  felony  charge  will  be 
viewed  as  ridiculously  harsh  for  the 
offense. 

The  total  number  of  nonreglstrants 
is  now  estimated  at  927.000.  The 
volume  of  nonreglstrants  is  largely  the 
fault  of  the  administration's  registra- 
tion system. 

Young  men  are  now  supposed  to  reg- 
ister within  a  few  weeks  of  turning  18. 
But  because  registration  means  noth- 
ing without  a  draft,  many  people  do 
not  even  know  about  the  requirement. 
I     warned     when     this     registration 
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system  was  started  that  the  propor- 
tion of  men  registering  would  decline 
steadily— and  that  is  just  what  has 
happened. 

A  better  system  would  be  to  have 
mass  registration  once  a  year,  with 
radio  and  television  public  service  an- 
nouncements, to  make  18-year-olds 
and  their  parents  aware  of  the  regis- 
tration requirement. 

When  the  Carter  administration 
reinstituted  registration,  its  Selective 
Service  Director.  Bernard  Rostker,  em- 
phasized that  the  goal  was  "registra- 
tion, not  prosecution."  That  was  a 
good  goal  then  and  should  be  the  goal 
now.  Prosecution  is  a  stupid  basis  for 
an  advertising  campaign  designed  to 
encourage  registration. 

My  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act.  It  would 
lower  the  penalties  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  penalties  for 
counseling  or  urging  others  not  to  reg- 
ister would  not  be  altered  imder  my 
bill.  The  lowered  penalty  for  an  indi- 
vidual who  fails  to  register  would 
apply  to  any  sentence  imposed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  as  well  as 
to  sentences  imposed  before  that  date 
so  long  as  the  legal  period  in  which  a 
district  court  can  reduce  sentences  has 
not  expired  by  the  date  of  enactment. 
That  period  is  120  days  after  disposi- 
tion of  appeals  or  120  days  after  sen- 
tencing if  there  is  no  appeal.* 


AGRICULTURAL  WEATHER 
SERVICE  IN  JEOPARDY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 


OP  KISSISSPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  distressed  to  learn  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  targeted  the  National 
Weather  Service's  agricultural  weath- 
er service  program  for  extinction.  Al- 
though I  understand  the  need  for 
budget  restraints  at  this  time.  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  understand  why  a  val- 
uable and  cost-effective  program  such 
as  this,  which  makes  such  a  unique 
contribution  to  one  of  our  most  de- 
pressed industries,  agriculture,  is  se- 
lected for  total  elimination. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  been  threat- 
ened by  shortages  of  fuel,  agricultural 
chemicals,  and  other  petroleum-based 
products.  These  and  other  factors 
have  contributed  to  a  much  greater  in- 
flationary impact  on  the  production 
costs  of  agriculture  than  most  other 
sectors  of  the  American  economy,  with 
agriculture  already  subject  to  de- 
pressed worldwide  prices. 

In  the  face  of  such  adversity,  one  of 
the  most  effective  tools  available  for 
American  farmers  to  cope  with  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  weather  conditions  is 
provided  by  the  NOAA  agricultural 
weather  service  program.  Studies  re- 
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cently  conducted  in  my  State  indicate 
that  famyers  have  been  able  to  achieve 
an  average  of  7  percent  greater  cash 
farm  receipts  as  a  result  of  eliminating 
preventable  weather  losses  through 
services  provided  by  the  NOAA  Agri- 
cultural Weather  Service. 

Among     the     service     provided    by 
NOAA  is  a  careful  analysis  of  soil  tem- 
perature and  moisture  measurements 
so  badly  needed  to  establish  appropri- 
ate planting  times;  precise  analysis  of 
wind  speed  and  direction,  essential  for 
agricultural  aviation  to  minimize  the 
application     of     costly     agricultural 
chemicals:    direct    computer    linkage 
through  these  NOAA  facilities  to  the 
weather  bank  of  the  National  Weather 
Service,  thus  obtaining  far  more  de- 
tailed information  needed  for  agricul- 
ture purposes  than  general  weather 
reports  contain;  establishment  of  com- 
puter models  for  use  by  farmers,  such 
as  one  prepared  at  NOAA's  Agricultur- 
al Weather  Service  Center  in  Stone- 
ville.  Miss.,  in  cooperation  with  area 
universities,  which  is  used  by  30,000 
rice  growers  farming  2.5  million  acres 
in  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  and  Louisi- 
ana, providing  information  on  when  to 
irrigate,  control  pests  and  weeds,  and 
when  to  schedule  harvests;  and  ulti- 
mately the  all-important  24-hour  agri- 
cultural weather  radio,  which  is  used 
to  supplement  the  information  provid- 
ed by  commercial  television  and  radio 
stations  for  farmers.  General  weather 
information  provided  by  these  com- 
mercial sources  is  inadequate  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  though  helpful,  and 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  more 
precise    and    substantially    different 
kinds  of  analyses  of  data  prepared  by 
the  NOAA  Agricultural  Weather  Serv- 
ice. 

It  is  estimated  by  NOAA.  and  con- 
firmed by  independent  sources,  that 
their  weather  forecasts  save  U.S.  farm- 
ers at  least  $750  million  a  year  in  pro- 
duction costs  of  major  farm  commod- 
ities such  as  wheat,  com.  soybeans, 
cotton,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  in  a 
free  market  such  as  we  have,  these 
savings  translate  into  higher  produc- 
tion and  lower  prices  for  consumers.  It 
seems  shortsighted  to  me  to  eliminate 
a  program  that  so  clearly  benefits  our 
Nation's  farmers  and  our  Nation's  con- 
sumers as  well. 

Last  week  I  testified  before  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee on  Natural  Resources,  Agri- 
culture Research  and  Environment  on 
this  important  issue.  At  that  time  I 
strongly  urged  the  members  of  that 
subcommittee,  as  I  now  urge  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  House,  to  support 
the  authorization  and  appropriation 
for  the  NOAA  Agricultural  Weather 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1983.9 
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DEFICITS:  DANGEROUS  GAMBLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OP  CAUPORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
congressional  debate  is  presently 
dominated  by  Justified  concern  over 
the  projected  size  of  budget  deficits 
for  the  next  several  years.  In  fact,  the 
trail  of  deficit  spending  extends  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see.  The  administration 
estimates  a  deficit  as  large  as  $52.3  bil- 
lion as  late  as  fiscal  year  1987. 

Columnist  George  P.  Will,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Pebruary  11,  1982, 
addressed  himself  to  these  issues 
under  the  heading,  "Deficits:  Danger- 
ous Gamble."  Several  points  bear  re- 
peating: First,  what  makes  the  deficit 
particularly  important  is  that  the  pro- 
jections call  for  a  series  of  record  defi- 
cit levels  as  opposed  to  a  temporary 
deficit.  In  WUl's  words: 

But  the  fiscal  1983  deficit  is  most  alarm- 
ing precisely  because  it  is  not  an  Isolated 
phenomenon  produced  by  a  particular  pass- 
ing phase  of  a  business  cycle.  Rather,  it  is 
projected  to  be  one  of  a  series  of  huge  defi- 
cits produced  by  structural  rather  than  cy- 
clical reasons— by  the  structure  of  America's 
economy  and  government. 

The  conclusion,  from  a  policy  stand- 
point, that  one  must  draw  from  such 
an  observation  is  that  we  cannot  wish 
the  deficits  away.  They  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. They  cannot  be  blamed  on  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Reducing  the  deficit 
must  be  part  of  the  structural  realine- 
ment  necessary  to  right  past  fiscal 
wrongs. 

The  second  major  point  made  by 
Will  cannot  be  restated  enough  be- 
cause the  myth  it  corrects  continues  to 
appear  in  public  debate.  Comparing 
our  deficit  in  relation  to  GNP  with 
that  of  other  countries,  such  as  West 
Germany  and  Japan,  is  misleading. 
Win  notes  that  the  savings  rate  in 
Japan  was  13  percent  of  GNP  last  year 
and  9  percent  of  GNP  in  West  Germa- 
ny. The  comparable  figiu-e  for  the 
United  States  was  4  percent. 

Japan  and  West  Germany  are  able 
to  finance  their  relatively  larger  defi- 
cits without  the  inflationary  and  inter- 
est rate  consequences  we  have  experi- 
enced because  the  supply  of  savings 
from  which  deficits  are  financed  is 
much  greater  in  chose  countries.  In  ad- 
dition, we  must  finance  not  only  the 
budget  deficit,  but  a  host  of  off -budget 
spending  programs,  credit  enterprises 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. In  short,  as  Will  put  it, 
. . .  government  borrowing  to  finance  deficits 
sops  up  an  alarming  amount  of  the  invest- 
ment resources  generated  internally. 

Just  how  alarming  was  quantified  by 
the  November  1981  economic  report  of 
the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 
This  report,  discussed  during  a  special 
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order  commencing  at  page  HIO  of  the 
Record  of  January  25,  1982,  shows 
that  total  Federal  borrowing  absorbed 
78.8  percent  of  savings  in  1981  if  the 
supply  of  gross  savings  is  reduced  by 
the  depreciation  on  capital  assets. 
Such  a  "capital  consumption  allow- 
ance" permits  us  to  compare  Federal 
borrowing  to  the  level  of  savings  left 
over  for  new  economic  activity  and  the 
expansion  of  plant  and  machinery.  I 
am  presently  preparing  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis  of  this  issue  and  will 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  full  text  of  George  Will's  column 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  11,  1982] 

Depicits:  D/utoERons  Gamble  .  .  . 

(By  George  F.  WUl) 

On  ABC  television  last  Sunday,  when  Ed 
Meese  said  the  administration  might  favor 
making  retroactive  to  January  the  tax  cut 
now  set  to  take  effect  In  July,  a  duU-wltted 
Journalist  (me)  asked  him:  What  do  you 
want  Americans  to  do  with  their  tax  cuts? 
Open  IRA  (Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts), thereby  Increasing  the  pool  of  sav- 
ings available  for  Investment?  Or  buy  new 
cars,  thereby  Igniting  a  recovery  driven  by 
consumer  spending? 

"Both,"  answered  Meese.  There,  in  a 
single  word,  is  the  do-everything-at-once 
spirit  that  makes  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic program  so  exhilarating  to  some 
people  and  ao  hair-raising  to  others. 

The  Reagan  program  is  called,  and  is. 
"probusiness."  But  the  business  community 
is  a  house  divided,  and  the  Reagan  program 
has  a  split  personality.  Part  of  the  business 
community  hopes  for  a  burst  of  high  con- 
sumption. Another  part  hopes  for  increased 
savings  and  Investment.  The  administration 
rationally  wants  the  latter,  but  emotionally 
wants  both. 

The  body  is  the  temple  of  the  soul,  and  a 
genial  soul  has  made  its  home  within  the 
ample  Meese  temple.  Meese  is  a  Dickensian 
sort,  round  and  jolly  and  Micawberesque. 
Mr.  Mlcawber  was  the  fellow  in  "David  Cop- 
perfield"  who.  when  things  looked  .dark, 
always  said  that  something  would  turn  up 
to  make  things  turn  out  well. 

But  many  imllkely  things  have  to  turn  out 
right  for  tbe  administration  just  to  make 
the  budget  turn  out  no  more  dismaying 
than  it  Is  as  proposed.  Keeping  the  deficit  at 
$91.5  billion  depends  on.  among  other 
things.  $55.9  billion  worth  of  congressional 
actions— raising  revenues  and  cutting  spend- 
ing—many of  which  are  doubtful. 

Reaganomics  always  has  presupp)osed  a 
kind  of  consensus  that  is  rare:  a  consensus 
that  must  endure  for  several  years.  But 
Reagan's  consensus  was  Jeopardized  by  the 
successes  achieved  in  the  first  year. 

In  1981  Reagan  achieved  a  degree  of  Re- 
publican discipline  In  Congress  unprece- 
dented In  the  29  years  that  Congressional 
Quarterly  has  been  keeping  such  records. 
And  three-quarters  of  all  Democratic  sena- 
tors—37— voted  for  Reagan's  tax  cut.  But  all 
this  was  purchased  at  a  terrible  cost  to  the 
Treasury,  as  congressmen  and  senators  auc- 
tioned their  votes.  And  the  budget  cuts 
voted  midway  through  the  first  year  have 
begun  to  galvanize  the  client  groups. 

Some  Republicans  worry,  reasonably,  that 
their  party  will  acquire— or  reinforce— an 
image    like     another    Dickens    character: 
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Scrooge.  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  of  Georgia 
worries  that  relentless  pressure  to  prune 
social  programs  will  make  the  GOP  seem 
like  "a  party  of  booickeepers."  But  the  fiscal 
1983  budget  may  be  the  worst  the  GOP 
seem  like  a  party  with  the  soul  of  a  book- 
keeper who  cannot  even  balance  the  books. 

The  budget  embodies  domestic  policy  that 
is  off-putting  to  all  but  a  fraction  of  the 
conservatives— those  whose  equanimity  is 
not  disturbed  by  the  combination  of  large 
deficits  and  contracted  social  programs.  And 
the  administration's  principal  foreign  chal- 
lenge—Poland—has elicited  a  policy  morti- 
fying to  most  conservatives.  This  situation 
might  discompose  an  administration  made 
up  entirely  of  Micawbers. 

Mr.  Micawlier  said:  "Annual  Income 
twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditures  nine- 
teen six,  result  happiness.  Annual  income 
twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditures  twenty 
pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery."  Mi- 
cawber  did  not  take  the  broad,  spacious  view 
of  things.  He  had  a  picky,  cramped  attitude 
about  deficits  that  some  conservatives  today 
consider  old-fashioned. 

Some  say  the  deficit  is  not  alarmingly 
large,  relative  to  GNP— that  is.  when  com- 
pared with  other  deficits  that  occasionally 
occurred  when  the  GNP  was  smaller.  But 
the  fiscal  1983  deficit  is  most  alarming  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  not  an  isolated  phenome- 
non produced  by  a  particular  passing  phase 
of  a  business  cycle.  Rather,  it  is  projected  to 
be  one  of  a  series  of  huge  deficits  produced 
by  structural  rather  thtm  cyclical  reasons— 
by  the  structure  of  America's  economy  and 
goverrunent. 

Some  say  that  the  deficit,  relative  to 
GNP,  is  not  worse  than  some  Japanese  or 
German  deficits,  relative  to  those  nations' 
GNPs.  But  last  year  personal  savings  were 
13  percent  of  Japan's  GNP  and  9  percent  of 
Germany's.  America's  personal  savings  are 
just  4  percent  of  GNP.  so  government  tmr- 
rowlng  to  finance  deficits  sops  up  an  alarm- 
ing amount  of  the  investment  resources  gen- 
erated internally. 

Felix  Rohatyn,  the  financier  who  is  be- 
coming the  Democrats'  shadow  Treasury 
secretary,  says:  "Huge  deficlU  will  push  In- 
terest rates  higber  until  the  economy  really 
goes  into  a  nose  dive."  Donald  Regan,  the 
real  Treasury  secretary,  says  large  deficits 
will  have  no  effect"  on  interest  rates.  We 
are  going  to  find  out  who  is  wrong.» 
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•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  the  American 
public  has  rightfully  vented  its  out- 
rage at  the  backdoor  methods  used  to 
raise  congressional  income.  As  I  said  at 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  these 
measures,  I  believe  that  these  self- 
serving  actions  are  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
the  American  people. 

We  can  and  indeed  must  reverse  our 
irresponsible  behavior.  How  can  we 
ask  other  Americans  to  forgo  benefits 
when  we  are  feathering  our  own  nests? 
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For  these  reasons,  I  have  signed  on 
as  a  cosponsor  to  David  Dreier's  bill, 
H.R.  5364.  which  not  only  would 
repeal  the  tax  deduction  but  would  cut 
in  half  the  amount  that  Members  may 
now  earn  in  outside  income. 

To  show  that  this  effort  is  indeed  a 
good-faith  attempt  at  correcting  the 
Congress  past  mistake,  I  call  on  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  cosponsor  H.R.  5364 
along  with  me. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  American 
public  will  not  look  favorably  on  those 
Congressmen  that  accept  a  backdoor 
raise  nor  should  they.  Congress  must 
remain  true  to  the  principle  of  Gov- 
ernment accountability.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  can  coimt  you  as  a 
partner  in  this  effort.* 
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doors  of  emigration  to  Jews.  It  is  time 
to  apply  direct  pressure  on  the  Rus- 
sian Government  and  encourage  the 
administration  to  step  up  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  these  people. 


SYSTEMATIC  PERSECUTION  OF 
JEWS 


REGISTRATION  AND 
PUNISHMENT 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sys- 
tematic persecution  of  Jews  by  Soviet 
Government  officials  is  reaching  vm- 
precedented  heights.  Assaults  by  the 
KGB  on  Jewish  self-study  groups  and 
other  cultural  activities  has  drastically 
intensified.  The  increased  harassment 
has  led  many  Soviet  Jews  to  apply  for 
emigration  visas  to  Israel. 

In  recent  years  emigration  proce- 
dures have  effectively  eliminated  the 
possibility  of  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
for  most  Jews.  The  case  of  Vladimir 
and  Maria  Slepak  illustrates  the 
alarming  and  tragic  plight  of  Soviet 
refusenilis. 

In  1971  Vladimir,  his  wife  Maria,  and 
their  two  sons  were  denied  exit  visas 
because  of  "state  interests."  Upon  ap- 
plication to  emigrate,  the  Slepaks' 
home  was  repeatedly  raided  and 
searched— furniture  was  smashed; 
books,  personal  letters  and  photo- 
graphs confiscated;  the  telephone  dis- 
connected and  the  waUs  bugged. 

Vladimir  himself  was  followed,  inter- 
rogated, labeled  a  traitor,  and  sen- 
tenced to  short  terms  in  prison  on  var- 
ious fabricated  charges. 

The  Slepaks'  sons  were  finally  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1977.  A 
year  later,  Vladimir  and  Maria  dis- 
played a  banner  from  the  window  of 
their  Moscow  apartment  which  stated, 
"Let  us  go  to  our  sons  in  Israel."  They 
were  arrested,  charged  with  "malicious 
hooliga.nism"  and  sentenced  to  5  years 
in  exile. 

Now,  separated  from  their  children, 
Vladimir  and  Maria  live  in  a  remote 
village  in  Siberia.  Bitter  cold  tempera- 
tures coupled  with  malnutrition  and 
inadequate  medical  care  have  endan- 
gered the  Slepaks'  health. 

We  cannot  tolerate  these  gross  injus- 
tices while  Soviet  authorities  close  the 
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•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  han- 
dling of  the  declining  numbers  of  draft 
registrants,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  just  given  us  a  lesson  in  good  gov- 
ernment. 

And  what  it  has  done  is  not  good 
government. 

The  goal  is  to  get  the  word  out  to 
young  men  that  they  have  the  respon- 
sibiUty  to  register  and  to  get  the  larg- 
est proportion  possible  registered. 

Without  imagination  or  subtlety, 
this  administration  chose  to  use  the 
heaviest  armament  available— the 
threat  of  prosecution— to  encourage 
registrations. 

To  improve  our  registration  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak 
today  about  three  needed  changes:  A 
switch  away  from  continuous  registra- 
tion to  a  once-a-year  mass  registration; 
a  reduction  in  the  unreasonably  high 
penalties  for  nonregistration  to  some- 
thing more  rational;  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  system  for  classifying  consci- 
entious objectors  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  t)oth  par- 
ties have  emphasized  the  importance 
of  restoring  public  trust  in  the  institu- 
tions of  government,  especially  among 
the  yoimger  generation  that  has  not 
grown  up  with  any  exi>erience  of  an 
era  in  which  government  was  seen  as 
more  a  help  than  a  hindrance.  You  do 
not  advance  that  goal  by  the  heavy- 
handed  application  of  the  threat  to 
jail  hordes  of  yovmg  men  for  failure  to 
register  in  an  era  when  there  is  no 
draft. 

As  many  in  this  Chamber  know,  I 
have  long  been  a  vocal  supporter  of 
the  all-volunteer  force  (AVP)  as  well 
as  a  vocal  advocate  of  registration. 
Many  see  those  as  contradictory  poli- 
cies. I  do  not.  The  AVP  came  into 
being  as  a  peacetime  concept.  It  was 
recognized  from  the  beginning  that 
should  there  be  a  major  crisis  necessi- 
tating national  mobilization,  we  might 
well  have  to  return  to  conscription.  A 
registry  of  young  men  available  for 
conscription  was  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  AVP.  This  is  made  explicit 
in  the  1970  report  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission, which  laid  the  groxmdwork 
for  the  AVP.  The  report  said  there 
should  be  three  pillars  for  an  AVP: 
Doubling  recruit  pay;  improving  re- 
cruiting techniques  and  the  conditions 
of  service;  and  maintaining  a  standby 
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draft  machinery  for  activation  in  time 
of  emergency.  The  Gates  Commission 
said:         ' 

The  rationale  for  providing  a  standby 
draft  Is  the  possible,  urgent  need  for  the 
nation  to  act  quickly,  (page  120) 

The  Standby  mechanism  was  defined 
as  including:  A  register  of  all  males 
who  might  be  conscripted  when  essen- 
tial for  national  security,  (page  119) 

Registration  is  not,  therefore,  a 
break  with  the  AVP  or  an  admission  of 
failure  of  the  AVP.  It  is  simply  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  AVP. 

As  a  glance  at  the  media  will  show, 
however,  there  is  widespread  belief 
that  this  pillar  is  crumbling-  About  a 
million  young  men  who  should  have 
registered  have  not  done  so. 

Why? 

There  are  several  reasons.  One  is 
conscious  refusal.  The  administra- 
tion's use  of  the  threat  to  prosecute 
indicates  that  it  believes  most  nonreg- 
istrants  are  refusers. 

A  second  cause  of  nonregistration  is 
certainly  pure  laziness.  There  is  no 
draft.  Registration  leads  to  nothing. 
And  18-year-olds  feel  they  have  better 
things  to  do  with  their  time  than  fill 
in  forms.  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  find  that  lots  of  volimteers 
for  the  Armed  Forces  never  bothered 
to  register. 

A  third  factor  is  ignorance.  Word 
that  18-year-olds  are  required  to  regis- 
ter gets  around  almost  entirely  by 
word  of  mouth.  That  was  true  in  pre- 
AVF  days  as  well.  Back  then  word  got 
around  because  military  service  was  a 
subject  of  conversation  wherever 
youth  gathered.  Without  the  draft 
hanging  over  young  men,  the  topic  of 
registration  understandably  does  not 
come  up  so  often  and  many  teenagers 
are  totally  unaware  of  the  require- 
ment. 

If  we  look  at  the  data  available  from 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  the 
Census  Bureau,  we  find  that  when 
men  bom  in  1960  and  1961  were  told 
to  register  in  a  2-week  period— siu-- 
rounded  by  lots  of  articles  in  the  news- 
papers and  by  public  service  announce- 
ments on  radio  and  television— about 
93  percent  signed  up.  The  next  year 
there  was  a  similar  public  relations 
buildup  to  a  1-week  registration  period 
and  an  estimated  89  percent  signed  up. 
At  that  point.  Selective  Service 
switched  to  a  continuous  registration 
system  under  which  young  men  are 
supposed  to  register  as  they  turn  18. 
The  first  cohort  to  sign  up  under  the 
continuous  registration  system  was 
that  bom  in  1963;  for  that  group  an 
estimated  79  percent  have  signed  up— 
a  10-percentage  point  drop  from  the 
preceding  year. 

I  warned  when  Selective  Service 
switched  to  continuous  registration 
and  lost  the  public  relations  benefits 
of  the  1-week  mass  signup  that  it 
would  see  a  major  drop  in  registration. 
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That  has  now  come  about.  Let  me, 
however,  put  a  couple  of  qualifying 
notes  on  these  statistics.  First,  many 
men  sign  up  late;  93  percent  of  those 
bom  in  1960  did  not  sign  up  just  in  the 
1-week  registration  period  in  1980. 
That  is  the  proportion  registered 
through  February  23  of  this  year. 
Some  of  the  1960  cohorts  are  still 
straggling  in  to  register.  Thus  the  low 
figure  for  the  1963  cohort  that  was 
due  to  register  last  year  will  undoubt- 
edly rise  by  a  few  percentage  points  in 
succeeding  months.  It  already  rose 
from  a  rate  of  77  percent  in  August  to 
February's  79  percent.  Second,  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  coin  is  that  continu- 
ous registration  last  year  was  boosted 
by  the  fact  that  it  began  immediately 
after  the  1-week  signup  period  for  the 
1963  birth  cohort.  Therefore,  the  reg- 
istration rate  of  79  percent  is  probably 
higher  than  we  win  see  in  future  years 
without  benefit  of  publicity.  The  ad- 
ministration's prosecution  threats  will 
undoubtedly  give  a  boost  to  the  regis- 
tration for  the  1964  cohort  that  is  reg- 
istering this  year.  But  what  about  the 
future?  Are  we  always  going  to  have 
some  artificial  stimulant  like  the 
threat  of  Jail  just  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  registration  requirement? 
My  first  proposal,  therefore,  is  that 
we  return  to  the  system  of  mass  sign- 
ups once  a  year  accompanied  by  a  pan- 
oply of  public  service  announcements 
to  make  people  aware  of  the  require- 
ment. The  mass  registrations  of  1980 
and  1981  proved  it  can  be  done.  One- 
week  signups  would  not  guarantee  100 
percent  compliance;  we  never  had  that 
at  any  time.  But  I  think  we  could  an- 
ticipate compliance  of  close  to  90  per- 
cent with  all  the  publicity  attending  a 
1-week  signup.  Without  it— and  with- 
out the  stimulus  of  prosecution 
threats— I  would  not  be  surprised  to 
see  compliance  fall  below  75  percent. 

COMPLIANCE  RATES  SINCE  REGISTRATION  RENEWED 
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A  corollary  problem  the  system  faces 
is  out-of-date  addresses.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  30  percent  of 
all  males  move  in  the  12-month  period 
between  their  20th  and  21st  birthdays. 
Selective  Service  teUs  me  that  only  7.9 
percent  of  all  those  registrants  bom  in 
1960— men  who  registered  in  January 
1980,  more  than  2  years  ago— have 
sent  in  a  change  of  address  notice.  Of 
the  1961  birth  cohort,  7.1  percent  have 
sent  in  change  of  address  notices, 
while  11  percent  of  the  1962  group  and 
S  percent  of  the  1963  cohort  have  done 
so.    Although    no    comparable    data 
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exists  for  the  draft  era  of  previous  dec- 
ades, we  do  know  that  it  was  always  a 
problem  getting  up-to-date  addresses. 
The  annual  1-week  signup  period 
could  adso  deal  with  that  problem,  as 
the  public  service  announcements 
would  remind  registrants  who  moved 
in  the  preceding  12  months  to  report 
their  new  addresses.  I  should  point  out 
that  it  requires  no  legislation  to  return 
to  the  mass  signups.  The  administra- 
tion already  has  the  authority  for  that 
type  of  registration  under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  which  is  permanent 
legislation. 

Ironically,  one  component  of  the 
publicity  that  undoubtedly  helps  regis- 
tration is  controversy.  When  registra- 
tion was  resiuned  In  1980,  there  was  a 
lot  of  vocal  opposition.  That  generated 
stories  in  the  media  that  made  more 
young  men  aware  of  the  registration 
requirement.  Opposition  to  registra- 
tion has  since  faded  and  thus  helped 
the  cause  it  sought  to  promote:  non- 
compliance. Maybe  the  Government 
should  fund  antireglstration  organiza- 
tions to  go  out  there  and  help  boost 
registration. 

The  second  issue  is  what  to  do  about 
people  who  fail  to  comply.  The  stat- 
utes, written  when  there  was  a  draft, 
makes  failure  to  register  a  crime  equal 
to  failtire  to  appear  for  induction 
when  summoned:  A  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000  and  a  jail  term  of  up  to  5 
years.  The  penalty  was  not  necessarily 
unreasonable  when  failure  to  register 
was  similar  in  import  to  draft  evasion. 
But  there  is  no  draft  now.  The  pimish- 
ment  clearly  does  not  fit  the  crime. 
The  prosecution  threat  being  used  by 
the  administration,  therefore,  looks  a 
lot  like  going  after  a  gnat  with  a 
steamroller.  That  simply  serves  to 
bring  Oovemment  into  disrepute  with 
an  entire  generation. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  to  ad- 
dress this.  The  draft  legislation  I  am 
now  looking  at  would  change  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  register— in  a  period 
without  a  draft— from  a  felony  to  a 
misdemenaor  punishable  by  no  more 
than  a  $200  fine. 

The  goal  should  be  to  encourage  reg- 
istration, not  to  make  martyrs  out  of 
young  men  and  not  to  use  the  stron- 
garm  tactic  of  a  Jail  threat  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  public  relations  effort  to 
make  the  registration  requirement 
more  broadly  known. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  should  in- 
ductions ever  be  resumed  the  old  pen- 
alties would  also  be  resumed  21  days 
later. 

When  peacetime  registration  was  re- 
sumed 2  years  ago,  the  then  director 
of  Selective  Service,  Bernard  Rostker, 
said  the  goal  was  "registration,  not 
prosecution."  That  was  a  good  policy 
then,  and  I  think  it  would  stand  us  in 
good  instead  today  as  a  policy. 

The  administration  publicly  put  a 
moratorium  on  the  prosecution  of 
nonregiftrants  in  January.  It  said  it 
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was  providing  a  grace  period  until  Feb- 
ruary 28.  After  that  date,  Attomey 
General  William  French  Smith  prom- 
ised to  enforce  the  law.  Recognizing 
that  the  nonregistrants  are  estimated 
to  number  close  to  1  million,  the  attor- 
ney general  said,  "If  we  can't  handle 
everybody,  we'll  handle  as  many  as  we 
can." 

This  is  a  threat.  But  it  is  not  a  seri- 
ous one.  Making  empty  threats  trivi- 
alizes the  Judicial  system.  There  is  no 
way  the  justice  system  could  handle 
all  of  these  cases.  And  even  if  it  tried 
to  prosecute  thousands  of  young  men, 
it  would  mean  removing  resources  now 
devoted  to  organized  crime  and  other 
truly  major  offenses.  There  are  not 
many  U.S.  attorneys  around  the  coun- 
try prepared  to  let  the  local  Mafia 
kingpin  off  the  hook  so  they  can  nail 
an  18-year-old  who  never  felt  the  urge 
to  fill  in  a  card  at  his  local  post  office. 
Many  U.S.  attorneys  balked  even 
during  the  Vietnam  war  when,  in  an  8- 
year  period,  there  were  25.000  indict- 
ments for  draft  evasion  and  close  to 
one-quarter  of  the  cases  pending  in 
the  Federal  judicial  system  were  Selec- 
tive Service  cases.  Those  were  cases  of 
draft  evasion  in  a  time  of  conflict.  To 
suggest  that  equal  resources  should  be 
devoted  to  registration  evasion  in  an 
era  without  a  draft  is  preposterous. 

There  is  also  a  resolution  before  the 
House  introduced  by  Mr.  Solomon 
suggesting  that  we  deny  any  Federal 
benefits— student  aids,  welfare,  civil 
service  employment,  et  cetera— to 
anyone  who  is  not  registered.  That  is 
another  approach  to  encouraging  reg- 
istration which  is  nowhere  near  so  co- 
ercive as  the  prosection  threat. 

There  is,  however,  a  problem  identi- 
fying who  has  and  who  has  not  regis- 
tered. That  stems  from  the  fact  that 
we  no  longer  have  draft  cards,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  last  administration  did 
not  want  to  give  cause  for  a  resump- 
tion of  draft  card  burnings  so  it  decid- 
ed simply  to  dispense  with  the  cards. 
This  had  two  results:  First,  you  cannot 
readily  check  who  is  registered  when, 
for  example,  applicants  come  in  for 
student  aids.  Second,  it  removes  one  of 
the  Inducements  to  registration  during 
the  1940's,  1950's  and  1960's— namely, 
and  ID  that  would  prove  a  person  was 
old  enough  to  drink  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions that  had  the  18-year-old  drinking 
age.  Police  officers  stopping  a  youth- 
ful driver  in  those  decades  would  quite 
commonly  ask  for  their  draft  cards  as 
well  as  driver's  license,  which  served  as 
an  additional  mechanism  for  uncover- 
ing nonregistrants.  Since  opposition  to 
registration  has  now  faded,  and  since 
many  more  jurisdictions  now  have  18- 
year-old  drinking  laws,  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  reconsider  the  issuance 
of  draft  cards.  Draft  registration 
might  suddenly  become  very  popular. 

My  final  point  has  to  do  with  consci- 
entious objectors.  Under  the  current 
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system  we  now  have  registration  with- 
out classification.  This  makes  sense 
since  full  classification  is  costly.  Medi- 
cal classification  is  the  most  costly. 
But  medical  conditions  can  quickly 
change  so  that  the  only  medical  check 
that  really  matters  is  the  one  made 
upon  Induction.  Therefore,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  skip  medical  classifica- 
tions now.  Clergymen  are  exempt 
from  induction.  But  that  is  an  easy 
status  to  demonstrate,  so  there  is  no 
loss  of  efficiency  if  we  do  not  classify 
clergymen  until  and  unless  we  resimie 
inductions. 

But  conscientious  objection  is  an- 
other matter.  Under  the  current  plans 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  if  the 
draft  were  resimied  tomorrow,  yoxing 
men  would  be  told  to  tick  off  a  box  on 
their  induction  notices  if  they  wished 
to  apply  for  CO  status.  They  would 
then  go  into  a  holding  category  to  be 
dealt  with  later.  You  can  easily  imag- 
ine what  might  happen.  Knowing  that 
they  could  avoid  the  draft  at  least  for 
awhile,  imtold  nimibers  would  simply 
check  off  that  they  wished  CO  status. 
As  the  months  rolled  by  and  the  num- 
bers would  applicants  roUed  up,  those 
who  had  been  drafted  and  their  fami- 
lies would  beecome  incensed.  There 
would  be  a  national  outcry  demanding 
that  the  backlog  of  applicants  be 
cleared  and  cleared  fast.  In  the  ensu- 
ing rush  to  judgment,  who  knows  who 
would  get  CO  status  and  who  would  be 
denied  it.  It  would  likely  leave  a  very 
sour  taste  for  many  years  to  come  and 
provide  fodder  for  all  sorts  of  critical 
books  and  articles. 

What  I  suggest  is  simply  that  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  resume  classifi- 
cation, but  only  for  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Draft  boards  have  been  set  up 
in  recent  months,  but  have  nothing  to 
do.  Providing  for  CO  classifications 
would  give  them  a  useful  task  to  per- 
form. The  registration  card  available 
at  post  offices  would  need  to  be  rede- 
signed to  include  one  extra  line  asking 
if  the  registrant  wishes  to  seek  CO 
status.  Those  who  so  check  the  card 
would  then  be  mailed  a  packet  detail- 
ing what  the  requirements  are.  The 
interviewing  and  processing  of  appli- 
cants could  be  handled  slowly  and  de- 
liberately, without  the  emotional  pres- 
sures certain  to  accompany  the  open- 
ing months  of  a  conflict  when  casualty 
lists  are  long  and  draft  boards  are  al- 
ready hardpressed  to  perform  a  large 
number  of  chores. 

Conscription  is  the  least  pleasant 
means  for  gathering  military  person- 
nel because  it  is  wholly  coercive.  In 
utmost  danger,  however,  we  know  we 
would  resort  to  it  in  what  James  Madi- 
son termed  the  "impulse  of  self  preser- 
vation." Registration  is  simply  one  ele- 
ment of  planning  for  an  emergency  we 
hope  will  never  develop.  Most  emer- 
gencies we  plan  for  never  do  develop. 
Yet  Govemment  stUl  owes  it  to  the 
public  to  plan  responsibly  for  emer- 
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gencies  and  to  act  responsibly  in  pre- 
paring those  plans.  Threatening  jail 
terms  and  shunting  aside  questions 
that  deal  with  CO's  are  not  examples 
of  responsible  management. 

Our  registration  system  could  be 
measurably  improved  if  the  Federal 
Govemment  followed  three  simple 
courses: 

First,  drop  continuous  registration 
and  return  to  a  system  of  1-week  sign- 
ups accompanied  by  an  advertising 
campaign  to  make  the  duty  to  register 
more  widely  known. 

Second,  reduce  the  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  register  in  a  nondraf  t  era  ♦-o  a 
more  rational  level. 

Third,  institute  a  system  of  classifi- 
cation for  applicants  for  conscientious 
objector  status. 

These  three  courses  would  not  solve 
all  the  problems  of  the  registration 
system,  but  they  would  go  a  long  way 
to  making  it  more  humane  and  ration- 
al.* 
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these  dinners.  The  members  of  First 
Immanuel  Lutheran  Church  also  par- 
ticipate«^in  the  worldwide  work  of  the 
Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod. 
They  have  a  very  active  youth  pro- 
gram and  provide  various  counseling 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  First  Immanuel  Lu- 
theran Church  has  been  an  active  and 
involved  participant  in  the  city  of  San 
Jose  for  the  last  100  years  and  I  ask 
you  and  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
commending  them  on  the  occasion  of 
their  centennial.* 


FIRST  IMMANUEL  LUTHERN 
CHURCH  OF  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALirounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  First  Immanual  Luther- 
an Church  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  as  they 
commemorate  their  centennial  during 
1982. 

The  church  was  begim  100  years  ago 
by  a  few  families  who  held  services  in 
a  smaU  building  on  the  comer  of  two 
of  the  original  streets  in  San  Jose— Al- 
maden  Avenue  and  West  San  Carlos. 
The  congregation  grew  rapidly  and 
the  building  was  expanded  many 
times.  In  1945,  the  congregation  was 
forced  to  sell  the  church  and  property 
to  the  city  of  San  Jose  which  needed 
the  land  for  the  expansion  of  the  Civic 
Auditoriimi. 

The  church  then  purchased  the  land 
on  South  Third  Street  that  it  now  oc- 
cupies. The  building  of  the  new 
church  was  delayed  because  of  World 
War  II  and  the  new  church  was  finally 
completed  and  dedicated  in  December 
1949.  The  congregation  has  continued 
to  grow  since  then,  and  today  has  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  members. 

The  church  has  been  very  involved 
in  many  community  and  civic  pro- 
grams. They  initiated  and  support  a 
continuing  visitation  program,  commu- 
nity outreach  ministry  endeavor, 
where  members  visit  patients  in  board 
and  care  homes  and  convalescent  hos- 
pitals. The  church  also  maintains  a 
"clothes  closet"  for  those  in  need,  and 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month  holds  a  free  dinner  for  seniors 
in  the  nearby  community.  Eighty  to 
one  hundred  people  regularly  attend 


HANDGUN  BODY  COUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
handgim  l)ody  count  for  December 
1981  reached  a  staggering  842  deaths. 
This  is  the  largest  one-month  count 
since  1979.  The  total  number  of  hand- 
gun deaths  for  1981,  as  reported  in  the 
media,  came  to  8,656. 

These  numbers  are  outrageous.  At 
current  rates  of  production,  there  will 
be  100  million  handgtms  in  our  coun- 
try by  the  year  2000.  It  is  urgent  that 
we,  in  Congress,  pass  legislation  to 
stop  these  numbers  from  continuing  to 
grow. 

Citizens  throughout  the  country  are 
urging  Federal,  State,  and  local  Juris- 
dictions to  take  action  to  stop  this  car- 
nage. In  Florida,  for  example,  the 
Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  proposed  a  waiting  period  and 
background  check  prior  to  delivery  of 
a  handgim,  and  a  proficiency  test,  in- 
suring that  handgim  owners  know  how 
to  use  their  weapons. 

Fatal  violence  may  never  completely 
be  eliminated,  but  we  can  try  to  insure 
that  at  least  one  tool  of  death— the 
gim— be  harder  to  acquire. 

The  list  follows: 

HAWDOUW  BODT  COUHT— DlCKliBBI  1981 
ALABAMA  (14> 

Willie  Barney,  Hobart  Bradley.  Larry 
Evans,  Benny  Everhart.  Carl  Floyd,  Percy 
Glbaon,  Clarence  Jones,  Denlse  Moye, 
Frances  Neely,  Rosemary  Rutland.  Landras 
Sewer.  Pat  Tipton,  Eucene  Thrasher,  Un- 
identified male. 

ARIZONA  (•) 

Dewel  Donaldson.  Herman  Hansen.  Ro- 
dolfo  Maldonado,  Betty  Pratt.  Hal  Pratt. 
Gary  Russell,  Ismael  Teran.  Julie  Wong, 
Willie  Williams. 

ARKANSAS  <7) 

Troy  Allen.  Anthony  Doherty.  John  Hoff- 
man. Ed  Nelson.  Ida  Roberts.  Jim  Ross. 
Freddy  Douglas. 

CALirORNU  <S7I 

(Male)  Aristoozad.  Richard  Angelltti.  Ro- 
dolfo  Avalos,  Herbert  Bacley,  Eddie  Ballard. 
William  Bonanno.  Robert  Camp.  Jlles  Carr. 
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Andres  Casey.  Ellas  Caslllas,  Cheryl  Catron, 
Jun  Chlu,  Raymond  Clanton,  Denlse  Davis. 
Edward  Davies.  Elizabeth  Denton.  Salty 
Dtnkha.  EUeen  Dutra,  Denise  Evanchlk, 
Sammy  Featherstone.  Arthur  Fields,  Ernest 
Foster,  Jeff  Grant,  Carolyn  Grayson. 
Robert  Hacy.  Evelyn  Hare.  James  Hare. 
Gregorio  Hernandez,  Miguel  Hernandez. 
Ilda  Herrera,  Robert  Hodge,  Paul  Holmes. 
Joseph  Irwin,  Danny  Juarez.  Eugene  Laurie. 
Rolando  Lopes.  Rene  Losano.  Miguel  Mal- 
donado,  Pedro  Marshal,  Sidney  Marshall. 
Darrel  McCaU,  Jackie  McCallister. 

Sean  McLsmon.  Otilio  Melendez.  Gregory 
Metoyer.  Cynthia  Moelker,  Arturo  Morque- 
cho,  Rudolpho  Munlz,  Clngun  Park.  Marcus 
Peterson.  Richard  PhUbert.  Gary  Phillips. 
Rlma  Plkas,  Francis  Pimentel.  Fredrick  Pi- 
mentel.  Felipe  Ramirez,  Jesus  Ramires.  Guy 
Rando.  Jr..  Marilyn  Rangonese.  Efren 
Reyes.  Sherry  Rles.  David  Rlvero,  Shirley 
Robinson.  Moletta  Roderick,  Ronald  Staley. 
BUI  Steed.  WUlard  Stone.  Vincent  Tafoya. 
Ronald  Thlessen.  Eduardo  Umana.  David 
Wetzell.  George  Willis.  2  unidentified  fe- 
males. 13  unidentified  males. 

COLORADO  (11) 

Colleen  Barrett.  Bonnie  Correil.  Edward 
Craddock.  Joseph  Fleming.  Nancy  Hocken- 
berry.  Eileen  Miller.  Kenneth  Newland. 
David  Rincoe,  Robert  Schoenberger,  Tony 
Sczpanski,  Vema  Skrbine. 

coirmcncuT  (ti 

Louis  Coppola.  Michael  Jones.  Melissa 
Lavender,  Floriano  Ramos.  Robert  Ransom. 
Eriberto  Soto.  Unld.  male. 

DKLAWARE  (1) 

Van  DashieU. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLiniBIA  (7) 

WUlle  Bell.  Cristobal  Bonilla,  Charles 
Campbell.  Antonio  Florence.  Llnwood 
Gales,  Lewis  Miles,  Calvin  Taylor. 

FLORIDA  (73) 

Ena  Acosta.  Thomas  Alexander,  Ronald 
Anderson,  Raul  Badel.  Morris  Bakke. 
Lourdes  Bancs,  Chester  Bartley.  Robert 
Belle.  Ernest  Brookens.  Nalldo  Campo.  An- 
thony Coley.  Walter  Cowan.  Johnnie  Crews, 
Francisco  Dagness,  Randy  Echols,  Richard 
Ellis,  Florence  Everette,  Valerie  Gadson, 
Susan  Gerlack.  Shelly  Glaspie,  Elana  Gold- 
stein, Rafael  Gonzalez,  Ramon  Gonzalez. 
Richard  Halderman,  Lemon  Harvey.  Lynn 
Johnson,  Joe  Jordan.  Jr.,  Paul  Kowalsky. 
George  LeClalr.  Joseph  Lovette.  Ellsha 
Mike,  Benito  Morin,  Gracie  Myers,  Jasper 
Myers,  Jr. 

Marts  Ortiz,  Eldon  Owens,  Jean  Paul, 
Malan  Payzont,  Annette  Pew,  Kenneth  Ra- 
benold,  Delso  Reyes,  Jorge  Rosado,  John 
Shaw,  Eugene  Slsmions,  Annie  Simpson, 
Charles  Smith.  David  Smith,  Clare  Snider. 
Jack  Taylor,  William  Taylor,  Angel  Tejera, 
Roger  Toledo,  Rolando  Valdez,  Michelle 
Velez,  Evelyn  Walker,  William  Walker. 
Danny  Wantland.  Paul  Wickham.  Gary 
Zlemba,  2  Unld.  females,  11  Unid.  males. 

GSORGIA  (18) 

Charles  Alexander,  Leo  Baldwin,  Nancy 
Bowman,  Thomas  Brown,  John  Ellison. 
Angela  Fuller,  Jerome  Henderson,  Jim 
Johnson,  Eddie  McArthur,  Glenn  McKin- 
ney,  James  Newkirk,  Grady  Parks,  Willie 
Schott.  Sandy  Simmons  Saul  Wallace,  Wil- 
liam Whitcomb,  James  Wolfe,  Unid.  male. 

HAWAII   (1) 

Adelaide  Perrelra. 

IDAHO  (1) 

Harold  Marley. 
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ILLINOIS  (03) 

Darren  Abramsen.  Herman  Adams.  Wil- 
liam Adams.  Carrie  Alcherald.  Michael  Ar- 
mentano.  Jeffrey  Baronick.  Michael  Barr. 
Paul  Battle. .  Herbert  Beer.  Roger  Blair. 
Howard  Bloomfield.  Laurence  Boyd.  Jr.. 
Charles  Brooks.  Levy  Bruke.  Jr..  Alvin 
Burks.  Emmerson  Burks,  James  Caradine. 
D.  Casey,  Joseph  Clark.  Randy  Clifton.  An- 
thony Coleman. 

Robert  Crow,  Tammy  Brown.  Donald 
Davis.  Larry  Davis.  Michael  DiBlase, 
Tammy  E>oden.  Reina  Dunn.  Albert  Embers. 
John  Feliciano,  Wayne  Francis.  lahdggo 
Ghebrembhlm.  Yvon  Grant,  Bamett  Hall, 
Jimmy  Hampton.  Robert  Haynes,  Walter 
Hogan,  Pamela  Hubbard.  John  Hum.  Ray- 
mond Jerzak.  Ismael  Jimenez,  Charles 
Johnson.  Jimmle  Johnson.  Ruth  Johnson. 

Willie  Jones,  Luke  Kelly.  Alphonse  Lewis. 
Jr..  Lynn  Luettich.  Lester  Mance.  Daniel 
Marie,  Frank  Martin,  Thomas  McCarthy, 
Mack  McClain.  Michael  McClintock.  Greg 
Mendez.  Fernando  MoUinedo.  Bernard 
Moore.  Carlos  Morales.  Jeffery  Nash.  Al- 
fredo Ocan.  Joey  Palmer.  Theresa  Palmer. 
John  Perkins.  Sharif  Rahmann.  George 
Redmon. 

Robert  Reed.  Arthur  Richardson.  Adrian 
Rife.  Roy  Rose.  George  Russell.  William 
Schmidt.  Manuel  Segarra,  Melo  Silba,  Jose 
Silva,  Luis  Soland,  Ralph  Soto,  Robert 
Stifter,  Jack  Stillson,  Anthony  Sulls,  La- 
velle  Taylor,  Earl  Thomas.  Margie  Rodri- 
guez. Michael  Vravec.  Bob  Walsh.  Larry 
White,  Darryl  Williams.  Lawrence  Wilson, 
Paul  Woods,  Jr..  Nancy  Weismiller.  3  un- 
identified males. 

INDIANA 

Carrie  Archerald,  Adrian  Brown,  Sr.,  Her- 
bert Demmings,  Charlotte  Desmond,  Louis 
Desmond,  Harold  Etchison,  Fred  Evens, 
James  Garland.  Jerry  Horn.  William  Lowe, 
George  Parson.  Charles  Ramsey.  Gregory 
Robbins.  Armando  Rossi.  Manuel  Segarra, 
George  Topa,  Richard  Wetter,  Michael  Wil- 
liams. I 

I  KANSAS 

Keith  Allen,  Claudene  Berry,  Darrell  Cal- 
houn, Jerry  Miller,  Thomas  Mongar,  Der- 
rick Nelson.  Debra  Nguyen.  Hong  Nguyen, 
Ronald  Pace,  John  Schwara,  Gary  Stevens. 
Blanche  O'Brien.  Ronald  Pace.  Lucy  Webb. 

LOUISIANA 

Ricky  Batiste.  Larry  Bingham.  James 
Chelf.  Bobby  Dairies.  Robert  Portuna. 
Lionel  Haywood.  Robert  Hebert,  Kenneth 
Lyons.  BUly  Mills.  Morris  Phillips.  Michael 
Ritchie.  Michael  Sanders.  Shelby  Sherman. 
Henry  Smith,  Roger  Smith.  George  Stiles. 
Lee  Thomas,  Kissy  Uwague.  Joseph  Win- 
burg,  unidentified  male. 

MAINE 

Norman  Roy,  Theresa  Roy,  3  unidentified 
persons. 

MARYLAND 

Jeffery  Adams.  David  Brown.  Donna  Car- 
back.  John  Carback.  Robert  Duncan.  Her- 
bert Durham.  Calvin  Green.  Kun  Hwang. 
Preston  Lecato.  Joseph  MUler.  Anne  Rich- 
mond. Michael  Schooley,  Timothy  Slack. 
Walter  Stanton.  Brian  Stephen.  Earle  Te- 
geder.  Robert  Travas.  George  Williams. 
Richard  Wright.  2  unidentified  males. 

MASSACHnSETTS  (14) 

Frank  Almeida,  Paul  Austin,  Jeffrey  Con- 
nors, James  Johnson,  David  Koski.  Paul  La- 
bonvllle.  James  Martellite,  Harold  Matloff. 
Bobby  Ransom.  U.S.  Marshal  G.  Rosati. 
Leonard  Samuels,  Robin  Shea.  Michael 
Wench. 
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MIOHIGAN  (4») 

Avery  Abbot,  Jamie  Adreil.  Charles 
Ansley.  Stanley  Bridges.  Debra  Burgess. 
Nicaco  Chavez.  John  Compton.  Charles 
Couch,  Marshall  Curtlss,  John  Danielski, 
Joseph  DeAngelie.  Elizabeth  Diehl,  Roy 
Edison,  Tom  Fernandez,  Dennis  Gardiner, 
Douglas  Gilbert. 

LeRoy  Hagood,  Raleigh  Hayes,  Michael 
Holmes,  Ronald  Jackson,  Earl  Johnson. 
Charles  Jones,  Alfred  Jordan.  Norman  La- 
tourette.  Leon  Lutts.  Michael  Lynch.  Joyce 
Martin,  Tyrone  Mason.  Roy  McKibbens.  Pa- 
trolman M.  Mlchlek.  Janet  Murlone.  Peter 
Neasz.  Gail  Norfleet.  William  Norman. 

John  Parker,  Andre  Parks.  Beldon  Peri- 
gon.  Sandra  Phillips.  John  Risko.  Thomas 
Russell.  Derride  Rutland.  James  Sanchez. 
Karadius  Sanders.  Shaher  Saraya,  Martin 
Stevenson.  Walter  Sypurwski.  Glenn  Tal- 
bert.  Terrance  Wheeler.  Unidentified  male. 

MISNSSOTA  (4) 

Culese  Campbell.  William  Gould.  Gerald 
Howard.  William  Opsahl.  Jr. 

MISSISSIPPI  ID 

Will  Blrden. 

MISSOT7RI  <34) 

Mary  Bergman,  Virginia  Bocock.  Robert 
Evans,  Valla  Fairfax,  Robert  Guice,  Theo- 
dore Jackson,  Jr.,  Martin  Jones,  Priscilla 
Jones,  Claude  Kinder,  Jr..  Gregory  Martin. 
Clarence  McNeal.  Patricia  Mlddleswart. 
Clark  Moore.  Melvln  Moses.  Thomas  Os- 
borne. George  Page.  Ronald  Proffer,  John 
Ramsbottom.  Charles  Scott.  Leon  Shaw. 
Lola  Skinner.  Philip  Whitmarsh,  Fannie 
Young,  Unidentified  male. 

MONTANA  (3) 

Leesla  Chandler.  Joseph  Kemph.  Ngoc 
Van  Nguyan. 


NKBRASKA  (1) 


Lisa  Lisco. 


NEVADA  (31 

Betty  Paladin.  Clyde  Paladin.  Lauralee 
Paladin. 

NEW  JERSEY  (IS) 

Timcay  Argun.  Robert  Blackmon.  Greg- 
ory Cook,  Thomas  Fowler,  Oder  Gregory. 
Henry  Harris,  Joseph  Itturrisi,  Philip  La- 
monaco,  Steve  Lewis,  Alphonso  Rhodes. 
Howard  Schultz,  Allan  Shapiro.  Louis 
Veasy.  2  unidentified  males. 

NEW  ICEXICO  (7) 

Mark  Chambeis.  Hayward  Foster.  Judy 
Gilmore.  Raymond  Gurule,  Michael  Philips, 
Douglas  Rice,  Stanley  Stanford. 

NEW  YORK  (63) 

Anthony,  Abruffio,  Jr.,  Peter  Annunziata, 
Libertad  Arroyo.  Edwina  Atkins.  Richard 
Bretz.  Vincent  Brown.  Jr..  Joseph  Carozza. 
Virginia  Carson.  John  Castro,  Charles  Cln- 
tron,  Donald  Davidson,  Don  Devls,  Gilbert 
Earle,  John  Piorlano,  John  Forster,  Nicho- 
las Gerek,  John  Ooertz,  Alfred  Green,  Ste- 
phen Hassell,  Curtis  Jackson,  Alfred  John- 
son, Sylvia  KUllan,  Brian  Kondrosky, 
Krzysztof  Kozblal,  James  Mazurek,  Mary 
McMullen. 

Maurice  Micholson,  Heriberto  Morales, 
Mose  Perry,  Jr.,  Floriano  Ramos,  Alphonse 
Rimpel,  Donald  Rlos.  Edwin  Rivera.  Rapha- 
el Rivera,  Victor  Rodriguez,  Stephen  Rosen- 
thal. Ellen  Silverman,  Charles  Sitton,  Raph- 
ael Simone,  Amy  Smith,  George  Spencer, 
Horton  Taylor,  Sylvia  Taylor,  Frederick 
Turner,  Jose  Vega,  John  Waldron,  James 
Weber,  Anthony  White,  Gilbert  WUliams, 
Leroy  Williams,  Michael  Williams.  11  un- 
identified males. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  (33) 

Mark  Absher.  Barbara  Aldridge.  Inez  Ball, 
Dave  Bobb.  Joe  Cannon.  Leon  Cole.  Otha 
Coppedge.  Yancey  Culton  III,  Buford  Dor- 
sett,  Donald  Dyer,  Edward  Ford,  Leo  Free- 
man, George  Hunt,  Diane  Gamer,  James 
Harris,  Jr.,  Comelia  Martin,  Johnny  McMil- 
lan, Tonja  Oxendine,  Stephanie  Pratt,  C.  B. 
Scruggs,  Sheriff  Reese  Smith,  Joann  Wil- 
liams. 

OHIO 

Henry  Bigham.  WInford  Canada.  Jr..  An- 
thony Coleman.  Tom  Conry.  Gerald  Dixon. 
Richard  Greene.  Darryl  Hickman.  Louise 
Jones.  Harriett  Kaltenbach.  Sondra  Kelley. 
Walter  Mandry.  William  McClelland.  Darrel 
McDonald.  Rafael  Mojica.  Roosevelt  Moses. 
Richard  Rife.  John  RIggins.  Dr.  Wm. 
Sulkes,  Wayne  Sullivan,  Wayne  Thompson. 
Jr..  Robert  Wade.  2  unidentified  males. 

OKLAHOMA 

Manfred  Cummings.  Artlts  Lovin.  Charles 
Lovin.  Donald  Peeler.  Howard  Rose.  Jim 
Ross,  Ralph  Sanders,  Jr.,  William  Sharp, 
Frances  Villanueva. 

OREGON 

Raymond  Cloyd,  John  Holbrook.  Brian 
Massey,  Craig  McGerry,  John  Smith, 
Andrea  Thomas,  Terry  Vaughn.  Thomas 
Warren. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Phillip  Alexander,  Donna  D'Angellco, 
Jane  Bugllese,  Luis  Diaz,  Fred  Dillon, 
Daniel  Faulkner,  Ronald  Graham,  Gene 
Harlowe,  Elinor  Jentsch,  Robert  Kragle, 
William  Kreisl,  Paul  Lehman.  John  Lovell, 
William  Lydon.  Leon  Macon,  E>onald  Miller. 
Donald  Morris.  Clyde  Nonnemacher.  Louise 
Priddy.  John  Reese.  Carol  Warren,  Jane 
Westerfer-Publiese,  Aaron  Williams.  Darryl 
Williams.  John  Wilson,  Joseph  Wood,  EMdle 
Wright. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Elizabeth  Wilson.  WUliam  Wilson. 

TENNESSEE 

Patrolman  Childress.  Kathleen  Colosimo. 
Clarence  Dabney.  Kev.  Percy  Douglas. 
Harry  Gass,  Dr.  Orville  Gass.  Glenn 
Hascher,  Michelle  Haviland,  Alonzo  Jones. 
William  Long.  Timothy  Shaw.  James 
Sutton.  Dorothy  Trayer.  Betty  Warren. 
James  Williams. 

TEXAS 

John  Abrams.  Jamie  Adreil,  Joe  Arreguin. 
Rodolfo  Banuelos,  Orville  Bell,  Thomas 
Benitez,  Wanda  Braselmann,  Waldo  Carr, 
Jose  Chavez,  Nicaco  Chavez,  James  Clark, 
Andrew  Clifton,  Jr.,  Peggy  Coffey,  Kenneth 
Coogler,  James  Davis,  Mary  Denny,  Delores 
Deacanza,  Esteban  Diaz,  Jose  Duque. 

Eulallo  Garica.  Dennis  Gardiner.  Sunday 
Ghogboade,  Rosbel  Gomez,  Felipe  Gon- 
zales, Todd  Granger,  Mary  Gray,  Arvest 
Harper,  Steven  Harris,  Leonard  Haseloff, 
Sr.,  Viola  Henderson,  Olln  Jameson,  Rick 
Jamison,  Kiistopher  Jeeves,  Roxaim  Jeeves, 
David  Jimenez,  Frank  Jones,  Jr..  Joseph 
Lee.  Norman  LIm.  Rodolfo  Lopez.  Servando 
Lozano,  Noeml  Lozano,  Felipe  Macias. 

Reginald  Malone,  George  Martinez.  Sr., 
Luis  Martinez,  Harold  Massey,  Oliver 
McDonald,  Guadalupe  Munoz,  Tony  Nicho- 
las, Rowland  Okorle,  John  Patrick,  Jerry 
Payne,  Nola  Payne,  Manual  Pena,  Ida  Pena- 
losa,  Joe  Plna,  Jr.,  Willie  Plppens.  Jerome 
Reszetucha.  Ferrell  Robbins,  Diane  Rober- 
Bon.  Knltty  Roberts.  Martha  Roberts.  John 
Rodriguez,  David  Rogers. 

Evelyn  Rosenbaum.  James  Rosenbaum. 
Julio  Santiago.  Michael  Sarantus.  Carrie 
Scott.    Pinkney    Smith,    Feliciano    Sotello. 
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Alvin  Staples.  Michael  Staranthus.  Robert 
Stringer.  E.  C.  Suther.  Clarence  Swank. 
Arthur  Taylor.  Corlne  Telles.  Ruben  Tellez. 
Michael  Thomas,  Dalton  White.  Johnny 
White.  3  unidentified  females.  7  unidenti- 
fied males.  Nola  Barbur. 

UTAH 

Egbert    Freund.    Jerry    Hansen.    Robert 
Ross. 


VERMONT 

Sherbie  Heath. 

VIRGINIA 

John  Agnew.  Jr..  Edmund  Baydush. 
Elwood  Browder.  Ruth  Browder,  Heren  Ca- 
bacar,  Robin  Creasy.  Meredith  Currie.  Pa- 
tricia Curry.  Amanda  Deel.  Don  Deel.  Jea- 
nette  Deel.  Sam  Deel.  Donna  Doyle.  Ann 
Fox.  Don  Pox. 

Marvin  Goodson.  James  LaFoUette,  Police 
Officer  Maloney.  Hannah  Overton.  Barry 
Prillaman.  Kenneth  Slgers.  Joe  Silver. 
Glenn  Slple.  Harry  Squire.  Alleen  Walker, 
Harry  Walker,  Heine  White,  Jerry  Wood. 

WASHINGTON 

James  Anderson,  Robert  Hansen,  Harold 
Marley,  Mlnette  Prultt,  Thomas  Smyth. 
Roy  Sommerfeld.  Randy  Werstler.  Uniden- 
tified male. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Billle  Elliott.  Jack  Elliott.  Paul  Harmon. 
Mickey  Hughes.  Nancy  McMillan.  Douglas 
Peggs. 

WISCONSIN 

Sandor  Arvoy.  John  Machajewskl.  Charles 
Mehlberg.  Lennle  Melon. 

WYOMING 

Vemon  Rogers.  Robert  Schoenberger.  Bill 
Sears.  Unidentified  male. 

Previously  Unreported  Deaths— 1981 

JANUARY 

Alabama:  Ray  Johnson. 

Connecticut:  Gall  Rogers,  Harry  Williams. 

Florida:  Levon  Jones,  Raymond  Kennedy, 
Freddie  McQueen.  Robert  Person.  Arthur 
Rawls.  Hllllard  Stamper.  Samuel  Singleton. 

Indiana:  Deloris  Rayford. 

New  York:  Alan  Peckman. 

Ohio:  Dwight  Craig. 

Tennessee:  James  Gii^e. 

Texas:  Patrick  Cephus. 

FEBRUARY 

Connecticut:  Ruf us  Frazier. 

Florida:  Dennis  Keene,  Johnny  Perry. 

Georgia:  Judson  Ray. 
march 

California:  Michael  Thomas. 

Florida:  Curtis  Baldree.  Richard  Cain. 
Alberi  Johnson,  Glenn  Kleskley.  Steven 
Lauterback.  Peggy  Pratt. 

Maryland:  Ephriam  Hobbs. 

Texas:  Larry  Kimble.  Masine  Kimble. 

Virginia:  Ronnie  Bynum. 

APRIL 

Alabama:  John  Ros. 

Callfomla:  Elbert  Allen.  Mark  Babich. 
James  Barlow.  Jr..  Lanthe  Bason.  Lonnle 
Carrasco.  Wendell  Carraway.  Oulllermo 
Carillo.  Otis  Carter.  Jr..  Ramiro  Castellanos. 
Pedro  Contress,  Harold  Dawson.  Ronald 
Derr,  Maurice  Downs,  Armando  Duran. 
Edwin  Eley.  Sylvia  Escobar.  Epifanla  Fisher. 

Mark  Fork.  Alvaro  Garcia.  Salvador 
Gomez,  Curtis  Green,  Phil  Han,  Robert 
Hardesty,  Peter  Jaloma.  Charles  Jones. 
Maunuel  Lamas.  Raymond  Lange.  Carl 
Lawson,  Terrance  Lemonler.  Lawrence  Llat- 
kiss.  Jose  Lopez.  Luis  Lopez.  Arias  Marcos. 
Antonio  Marriscal.  Mary  Mitchell.  Sally  Mo- 
rales. Walter  Mulvaney. 
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Eduardo  Nunez.  Kalabhl  Patel.  Derek 
Perry,  Efrain  Qlntero.  Raymundo  Rodri- 
quez.  Iryln  Roy,  Allen  Salters.  Rosie  Scott. 
Mark  Shaw.  Joy  Sheets.  Shaun  Silva.  John 
Simerly.  Jesse  Stewart.  Jesus  Useda.  Wen- 
seslao  Valensuela.  Franklin  Walker.  Michael 
Wilder.  Clarence  Witters.  Gary  Woods. 

Connecticut:  James  Hill. 

Florida:  Kenneth  Hendrickson.  Marion 
Brown. 

Illinois:  Marie  Azevedo. 

Texas:  Martin  Thompson. 

MAY 

California:  Alonzo  Johnson,  Jr. 

Connecticut:  Mark  Moore. 

Florida:  Larry  Kitchen,  Carolyn  Sparks, 
Thomas  Szaf  ranski.  Hilda  Thompson.  Harry 
Webb.  Cheryl  Wilson. 

New  Jersey:  Ranler  Derf uss. 

New  York:  Tracy  Weber. 

Pennsylvania:  Reddle  McKlnley. 

Washington:  Shirley  Delcambre. 

JUNE 

Alabama:  Pamela  Gunter. 

California:  Ronald  Laurettl.  G.  Seddon. 

Connecticut:  William  Lane. 

Florida:  Fanclsco  Andrade.  Floyd  Moore. 
Ellis  Orr.  Percy  Wright. 

Illinois:  James  Mayze. 

Massachusetts:  Victor  Alvarado. 

New  York:  Michael  Cemiglla.  Stuart  Yas- 
kulka. 

Texas:  John  Franklin. 

JULY 

California:  Mario  Aguirre.  Ronald  Chi- 
quet.  Carlos  Esparza.  Feliciano  Vasquez. 

Florida:  Jody  Garrett.  George  Heel.  Royce 
Poirer.  Albert  Young. 

Oklahoma:  Dorsle  Morris. 

Virginia:  Alzrina  Daniels. 

Texas:  Weldon  Spencer,  Homero  Rodri- 
quez. 

AUGUST 

Alabama:  William  Hicks,  Alva  Vinson,  Wil- 
liam Waymon. 

California:  Salvadore  Gonzales,  Magaret 
Wilson. 

Florida:  Moises  Faroy,  Felix  Lopez,  Ger- 
trude Peck. 

Georgia:  Thomas  Pouts,  Jerome  Thorpe. 

Indiana:  Peter  Chipps. 

Missouri:  James  Lockhart. 

New  Mexico:  William  Ray. 

South  Carolina:  Josephine  Dawkins. 

New  York:  Kirk  Caldwell. 

Texas:  Albert  Escamilla.  James  Mitchell. 

SEPTEMBER 

Alabama:  Timothy  Pettaway. 

Arkansas:  Melvln  Woodward. 

California:  Charles  Barnes.  Salvadore 
Gonzales.  Mary  Grabhom.  Albert  King, 
John  Taylor,  James  Tucker. 

District  of  Columbia:  Glenn  Bailey. 

Florida:  Timothy  Hall,  Robert  Mallory, 
Jane  Messina. 

Illinois:  Judy  Martin. 

Kansas:  Jacqueline  Musgrave.  Connie 
Knapp.  Kelsle  Robbins. 

Michigan:  Holly  Delano. 

Minnesota:  Jeffrey  Frost. 

Mississippi:  Peggy  Lowe 

Nebraska:  Stanley  Fisher.  Kate  Fisher. 

New  Jersey:  Melvln  Jeffcoat. 

Ohio:  William  Parker.  Michael  Miller. 

Oklahoma:  Bobby  Truelove. 

Texas:  Eddie  James.  James  Perry.  BlUy 
Robbins. 

Washington:  James  Underwood. 

West  Virginia:  Dennis  Eanes. 
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OCIOBBR 


Cmllfomla:  Charles  Balrd.  Leo  Benes,  Lucy 
Conanan,  Norman  Crawford,  William  Eads 
II.  Albert  Martinez. 

Connecticut:  Dennis  Owens.  Billy  Tate. 

District  of  Columbia:  Samane  Chanta- 
boun. 

Florida:  Eddie  Jones,  Gordon  Lombard. 
James  Ogletree,  William  Robinson.  Bryce 
Waldman. 

Oeorgla:  Camel  Frasure. 

Idaho:  Xavier  Oarcia. 

Illinois:  Cynthia  McGhee,  Harold  Peters. 

Indiana:  Otia  McCowan. 

Louisiana:  Scott  Reid. 

Maryland:  Keith  Bee. 

North  Carolina:  Ernestine  Hayes.  Davlda 
Colonna.  Henrietta  Wallace. 

New  York:  Robert  Jefferson.  Stephen 
Myers. 

Pennsylvania:  Wade  Whaley. 

Utah:  Carol  Brannon. 

Vermont:  Lura  Rosenblimi. 

HOVXKBXR 

Alabama:  Henry  Hudson. 

California:  Kenneth  Gillespie,  Roger 
Klrby,  Aida  Lemmel,  Robin  Menke,  WUliam 
Rook. 

Connecticut:  Carmen  Bruno,  Robert 
Sandoz. 

Florida:  Frank  Carpansky,  Beatrice  Rodri- 
guez. 

Georgia:  Shirley  Owens. 

Indiana:  Roy  Chapman,  LeRoy  Estrada. 
Dwane  Murphy. 

Maryland:  Suk  Chung,  Jestine  Williams. 

Michigan:  Terry  Andrews,  Barbara 
Watson,  Harold  Watson. 

New  Jersey:  Elsie  Boyd,  Susan  Breiden- 
bach. 

New  Hampshire:  Lisa  CanteUa. 

New  Mexico:  Daniel  Plmentel. 

New  York:  Jenny  Alberga,  John  Alberga, 
Kim  Wong.  Stewart  Yaskulka. 

Ohio:  John  Sobina. 

Tennessee:  Carolyn  Munn,  Randall  Wolfe. 
Kathleen  Colosimo. 

Texas:  Jimmie  Ewing,  William  Sisson.« 


GAS  BELL  BLUES 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Elnergy  Commission  (PERC)  is 
moving  ahead  to  decontrol  natural  gas 
through  a  series  of  administrative 
rulemakings  which  will  significantly 
raise  the  cost  of  natural  gas  to  con- 
sumers. 

I  strongly  feel  that  these  efforts  to 
decontrol  natural  gas  through  admin- 
istrative proceedings  are  an  inappro- 
priate use  of  PERC's  authority.  More- 
over, I  believe  these  actions  will  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  price  of  natural 
gas  to  consumers  at  a  time  when  they 
are  least  able  to  bear  such  costs. 

I  have  formally  commented  upon 
one  of  these  rulemakings,  and  would 
like  to  share  my  comments  with  the 
House. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  has  proposed  significantly 
increasing   the   price   of   natural   gas 
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from  wells  10,000  to  15,000  feet  deep. 
This  proposal  is  badly  conceived,  un- 
warranted by  the  facts,  and  ill-timed. 
The  proposal  should  not  be  approved. 

Any  action  to  increase  the  price  of 
intermediate  gas  would  add  from  $6 
billion  to  $18  billion  to  consumer 
energy  bills  over  the  next  3  years,  de- 
pending on  the  price  level  ultimately 
set.  Gas  costs  to  homeowners  would  go 
up  by  nearly  $300.  In  California  alone 
the  cost  to  consumers  from  the  pro- 
posed rulemaking  might  reach  $1.5  bil- 
lion over  3  years. 

Given  the  Nation's  current  economic 
recession,  and  more  importantly  given 
the  President's  supply  side  economic 
program;  this  is  most  definitely  *  not 
the  time  to  radically  increase  con- 
sumer gas  prices.  Some  studies  esti- 
mate that  full  decontrol  would  add  be- 
tween 1  and  3  percentage  points  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Underlying  the  questions  posed  by 
this  specific  rulemaking  Is  the  issue  of 
basic  national  policy  on  natural  gas  de- 
control. The  schedule  established  by 
the  1978  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
(NGPA).  calls  for  a  gradual  decontrol 
of  new  natural  gas  culminating  in 
1985.  This  basic  policy  of  gradual  de- 
control remains  valid,  important,  and 
indeed  the  law.  Some  have  suggested 
there  will  be  a  problem  in  1985  when 
most  controls  are  ended  and  gas  prices 
adjust  to  prevailing  market  prices.  If  a 
sharp  increase  In  gas  prices  does 
appear  likely  at  that  time,  the  only 
logical  response  consistent  with  cur- 
rent law  and  policy  would  be  to  extend 
the  scheduled  decontrol.  To  respond 
to  an  expected  increase  several  years 
in  the  future  by  raising  prices  now 
would  make  the  situation  worse,  not 
better.  Such  perverse  logic  does  not  do 
credit  to  FERC,  and  it  certainly  does 
not  assist  this  nation's  consumers. 

This  discussion  of  basic  national 
policy  Is  relevant  to  the  proposed  rule- 
making because  this  proposal— and 
other  recent  FERC  rulemakings— are 
directly  counter  to  the  existing  policy 
embodied  in  NGPA.  These  FERC  ac- 
tions amount  to  a  significant  accelera- 
tion of  the  NGPA  schedule  of  decon- 
trol. That  FERC  is  taking  actions  of 
this  scope  and  significance  is  astonish- 
ing. 

To  be  sure,  the  NGPA  does  Include  a 
provision  allowing  FERC  to  adjust  the 
decontrol  schedule  for  categories  of 
gas  Involving  "extraordinary  risks  or 
costs"  in  drilling.  It  Is  on  this  provision 
that  the  proposed  FERC  action  is 
based. 

But  this  Is  not  a  blanket  authority. 
Congress  foimd  no  such  risks  associat- 
ed with  intermediate  drilling  in  1978. 
What  has  happened  to  alter  the  factu- 
al situation  of  just  4  years  ago?  What 
Is  the  proof  of  a  need  to  override  the 
congressional  decision?  The  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  says  that  gas 
producers  have  "suggested"  that  costs 
for  intermediate  wells  exceed  the  costs 
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associated  with  shallow  wells.  What 
FERC's  notice  does  not  present  is  any 
justification  of  the  Commission's  view 
that  the  risks  of  intermediate  drilling 
have  profoundly  increased  since  the 
1978  legislative  decision. 

This  is  far  from  an  Insignificant 
issue.  Some  estimates  place  the 
volume  of  gas  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed ruling  at  30  percent  or  more  of 
our  national  reserves. 

Furthermore,  this  rulemaking  would 
not  be  the  first  such  action  by  FERC. 
Recently  the  Commission  liberalized 
controls  for  gas  from  wells  more  than 
300  feet  offshore  and  for  gas  from 
wells  drilled  Into  tight  sands  forma- 
tions. When  taken  together,  these  two 
completed  rulemakings  and  the  pend- 
ing proposal  clearly  amount  to  sm  ad- 
ministrative end  run  around  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act. 

These  actions  by  FERC  affect  more 
than  just  the  specific  volumes  of  gas 
nominally  within  the  limits  of  the  ad- 
ministrative action.  Because  of  con- 
tract escalator  clauses  common  to  the 
industry,  increases  in  the  price  of  any 
segment  of  the  gas  supply  reverber- 
ates throughout  the  entire  gas  mar- 
keting system  and  raises  the  price  of 
all  gas  for  all  consumers,  even  if  they 
do  not  actually  use  any  of  the  gas  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  rulemaking. 

The  timing  of  this  proposed  rule  is 
particularly  puzzling  on  two  accounts. 
The  President  has  announced  he  will 
not  ask  the  Congress  to  act  on  acceler- 
ated decontrol  this  year.  For  FERC  to 
go  ahead  and  act  administratively  in 
the  face  of  this  apparent  Presidential 
policy  indicates  either  a  serious  lack  of 
policy  coordination  within  the  admin- 
istration or  an  intentional  effort  to 
conceal  the  actual  policy  direction. 

There  is  also  the  phenomena  of  the 
recent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil.  Given  our  national  policy  of 
ultimate  parity  between  oil  and  gas 
prices.  It  only  makes  sense  to  delay 
any  gas  price  increases  in  this  time  of 
plunging  crude  prices. 

This  proposed  rulemaking  is  of  enor- 
mous economic,  social,  and  political 
significance.  It  is  also  an  extremely 
complex  matter.  Surely  an  issue  of 
this  Importance  and  complexity  de- 
serves the  opportimity  to  be  fully  dis- 
cussed and  debated  in  an  extensive 
series  of  open  public  hearings.  For 
FERC  to  proceed  to  approve  this  rule 
without  such  public  hearings  would  be 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  American 
people,  and  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  President's  regulatory  reform  ini- 
tiative. 

In  preparing  these  comments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  relied  heavily  upon 
the  Citizen  Labor  Energy  Coalition. 
This  group  is  an  alliance  of  several 
consumer  and  labor  organizations  that 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  future 
of  energy  prices  in  this  country. 
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One  of  their  most  important  prod- 
ucts has  been  a  study  entitled  "Gas 
Bill  Blues:  A  Survey  of  Winter  Gas 
Heating  Costs  1981-82." 

The  study  follows: 

Residential  natural  gas  users  can  expect 
sharp  increases  in  the  rates  they  pay  for 
natural  gas  this  winter  and  even  higher 
rates  under  the  Reagan  Administration's 
proposal  to  accelerate  decontrol  of  well- 
head prices.  The  average  residental  user  will 
spend  about  $400  for  natural  gas  this  winter 
without  any  acceleration  of  natural  gas  de- 
control. This  represents  an  increase  of  25 
percent,  to  $480/thousand  cubic  feet  (Mcf). 
over  the  winter  of  1980-81  average  national 
price  of  $3.84/Mcf,  under  the  existing  Natu- 
ral Gas  PoUcy  Act  (NGPA). 

If  accelerated  natural  gas  decontrol  were 
to  occur  before  the  beginning  of  this  winter 
heating  season  (November  1981).  then  prices 
to  the  average  residential  user  will  increase 
another  18  percent  during  the  winter  over 
the  exi)ected  25  percent  increase.  By  the 
winter  of  1982-83  gas  prices  will  have  dou- 
bled—up 97  percent— from  the  winter  of 
1980-81.  This  assxunes  accelerated  decontrol 
begins  in  November  1981  and  continues  to 
run  through  the  winter  of  1982-83  toward 
December  1984. 

Forecasts  were  performed  by  region,  and 
these  numbers  provide  the  most  accurate 
description  of  what  residential  consumers 
can  expect  to  pay.  Price  increases  vary 
greatly  by  region  because  of  differences  in 
historic  purchase  patterns  of  pipelines  serv- 
ing geographic  regions. 

Some  pipelines  have  very  large  contribu- 
tions of  expensive  new  gas  or  stripper  gas 
(sections  107  and  108  gas  under  NGPA)  or 
supplemental  gas  such  as  liquified  natural 
gas.  Pipelines  serving  New  England  current- 
ly have  the  greatest  amount  of  expensive 
gas,  and  consequently  the  price  increases 
under  decontrol  are  less  than  for  southern 
regions,  where  there  is  stUl  a  considerable 
cheap,  old  gas  cushion.  (This  is  not  to  say 
that  doUar  amount  Increases  will  not  be 
large  in  New  England,  only  that  such  in- 
creases will  be  less  in  both  percent  and  abso- 
lute terms  vis-a-vis  other  regions.) 

Table  1  shows  the  percent  increases,  by 
region,  that  can  be  expected  under  a  con- 
tinuation of  well-head  pricing  under  NGPA. 
The  highest  increase  for  this  winter  heating 
season  (November  1981  through  March 
1982)  is  expected  in  the  East  North  Central 
region  (ENC),  a  result,  in  large  part,  of 
recent  purchases  of  expensive  deep  or  liqui- 
fied gas  by  prime  pipeline  suppliers.  Here 
gas  prices  are  expected  to  go  up  an  average 
of  30  percent.  In  some  cities.  Lansing.  Michi- 
gan, for  example,  the  increases  could  be  as 
large  as  50  percent  over  last  winter  as  a 
result  of  expensive  purchases  by  pipelines 
that  serve  distribution  companies  in  certain 
areas. 

Table  1  also  shows  the  1980-81  and  1981- 
82  dollar  amounts  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
(Mcf).  with  New  England  at  the  high  end 
(t6.57/Mcf>  and  West  South  Central  at  the 
low  end  ($3.88/Mcf ). 

Table  2  shows  the  additional  cost  that  can 
be  expected  this  winter  (1981-82).  if  acceler- 
ated decontrol  comes  into  effect  this  winter. 
This  is  the  cost,  due  to  a  phase-out  of 
NGPA  controls,  over  the  percent  increases 
given  in  Table  1.  Table  2  also  shows  the  av- 
erage consumers  bill,  by  region,  under  accel- 
erated decontrol  vis-a-vis  the  expected  bill 
under  NGPA. 

Table  3  provides  a  picture  of  how  much 
gas  prices  will  increase  by  next  winter 
(1982-83)  over  last  winter  (1980-81).  Both 
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dollars  per  Mcf  and  percent  increases  are 
given. 

Finally,  Table  4  compares  average  residen- 
tial bills,  by  region,  under  all  four  cases:  (1) 
last  winter's  bill  (1980-81);  (2)  this  winter's 
(1981-82)  bill  under  NGPA;  (3)  thU  winter's 
bill  under  accelerated  decontrol  beginning 
November  1981;  (4)  next  winter's  bUl  (1982- 
83)  under  accelerated  decontrol  beginning 
November  1981. 

HKTHODOLOGY 

Accelerated  Decontrol:  Assumes  a  three 
year  phase-out  of  old  gas  controls  and  im- 
mediate decontrol  of  new  gas,  similar  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
Council  on  Natural  Resource  and  the  Envi- 
ronment. 

Forecast  Under  NGPA  1981-82:  ResulU 
from  a  survey  of  real  price  increases  in  se- 
lected cities  together  with  projected  In- 
creases by  utilities  and  the  American  Gas 
Association.  The  survey  relied  upon  phone 
contact  with  consumer  groups  in  60  cities; 
direct  phone  contact  with  gas  distribution 
utilities;  and  a  sampling  of  recently  ap- 
proved rate  and  purchased  gas  requests. 

Forecasts  Under  Accelerated  Decontrol: 
Assumes  $60/barrel  oil  in  December  1984, 
and  that  the  well-head  price  of  gas  must  in- 
crease in  equal  amounts  each  month  be- 
tween November  1981  and  December  1984 
toward  oil  parity  by  December  1984.  For 
each  region  the  well-head  gas  cost  contribu- 
tion to  end-user  prices  is  computed  (ranges 
between  60  and  78  percent,  averages  72  per- 
cent). For  each  region  the  per  month  in- 
crease in  well-head  costs  is  computed  by  de- 
termining the  difference  between  current 
well-head  costs  and  well-head  costs  equiva- 
lent to  $60/barrel  of  oU  ($10/Mcf ).  Once  the 
forecasted  per  month  increase  is  computed 
by  region,  the  1981-82  and  1982-83  increases 
were  figured  by  multiplying  times  the 
number  of  months  (5  and  14  respectively). 

Caveats 

1.  The  forecast  is  for  residential  price  in- 
creases only,  but  depending  on  local  rate 
structures  is  roughly  characteristic  of  com- 
mercial rates  as  well. 

2.  The  forecasts  by  region  are  averages. 
Actual  increases  imder  both  NGPA  and  ac- 
celerated decontrol  will  vary  among  utility 
service  areas  and  cities. 

3.  The  increases  for  1981-82  under  acceler- 
ated decontrol  are  for  purchased  gas  only 
and  do  not  include  rate  increases  due  to 
pipeline  and  utility  operating  expense  in- 
creases. 

4.  Winter  bills  include  consumption  for 
hot  water  heat  and  cooking. 

TABLE  1— RESIDENTIAL  NATURAL  GAS  PRICE  INCREASES: 
1980-81  AND  1981-82  UNDER  NGPA 


penwt 
mcmse 
19«0-«1 
198M2 

NGMperMcf 

1980-81 

1981-82 

New  Engtand 

15 

»71 
467 
352 
3  46 
4.27 
357 
323 
379 
359 
3.14 

16  57 

«l«WtUiifc           _____ 

Est  Nortti  CBitm   . . .. 

25 

584 
458 

West  Nortti  (^antral 

Soutti  Attaitic 

25 

20 

?(i 

433 
512 

East  Soutti  Central     _ 

4  28 

Ktet  Soutli  (Mil . 

Mountan 

20 
25 

388 
4  74 

Pacific  

25 

449 

Natuul  Avenp 

25 

480 

Note  -See  taMe  5  lor  listing  of  State  ty  i 
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TABLE  2 —PRICES  UNDER  ACCELERATED  DECONTROL  THIS 
,  WINTER  VERSUS  LAST  WINTER 


Inmne' 

tanie  MM  191)- 

Ne«  Intlanl 

MKMtlantE         „ 

fast  Nolti  nentral        

80 
l(>7 

S61B  {674 
6»  709 
518           620 

l«Bt  Ngrtti  rjntril         

95 

473           568 

SnUkAtlMtr                       ,    ,, 

.<  .   .            ffi 

364            424 

East  South  Ontral  

West  South  Central 

Mountan 

71 
54 
68 

321  392 
210  264 
360           428 

Pxifr 

41 

229           377 

70 

398           468 

'  Dotaf  ncreae  Due  to  accelerateil  decontrol.  5  mo 
'  taHerated  decontrol.  5  mo 

Note  —Increase  and  lafe  on^  lor  mnler  laatni  lation  Nunwaei  Maidl. 
B<l3  basal  on  avcrafe  consumption.  Amancan  Gas  Asaociatan 


TABLE  3  -PRICES  UNDER  ACCELERATED  DECONTROL  LAST 
WINTER  (1980-81)  VERSUS  NEXT  WINTER  (1982-83) 


1980- 
8P 


1982- 
83" 


19(0- 

81:1982- 

83" 


NewEnfland. 
IWMantc 

J5  71 
467 
3.52 
3.46 
4.27 
3.57 
3.23 
3.79 
3.S9 
3J4 

$8.79 
845 

746 
720 
794 
7  31 
701 
7  62 
750 
756 

10 

East  Nortti  Central    . 

West  Norn  Central 

Soutti  AltantK 

East  SaMi  Central 

.....»»—..-_ — ._ 

112 
108 
86 

105 

West  South  Cntm 

117 

101 

109 

Natntf  titttff 

97 

■  NGPA.  dotos  per  Md 

'  AccdviM  dscoRtfol,  doHifi  per  Mcf 

*Pvcmt  ncruae 

TABLE  4 —AVERAGE  WINTER  BILLS:  LAST  WINTER  (NGPA), 
THIS  WINTER  (NGPA),  THIS  WINTER  (ACCELERATED 
DECONTROL),  NEXT  WINTER  (ACCELERATED  DECON- 
TROL) 


1980- 

81 


1981- 
82 


1981- 
82 


1982- 
83 


Ne»En|land tt28  $618  1678  S826 

ItMltantic 531  629  709  904 

East  North  Central 405  518  620  843 

West  North  Central 303  473  568  756 

South  ABantc 316  364  424  563 

East  Serih  MUntK 255  321  392  541 

Wot  South  CenlraL 179  210  264  378 

Mourtan 224  360  428  579 

Pnfc , 164  229  377  383 

Natnial  avtrap    313  398  468  627 

Nate  — OoNar  Ml  increases  cannot  be  conpand  Id  convule  percent 
increases  per  Mcf  because  ol  varymi  coniumptai  asmad  Vmm  yan  For 
esam*.  1981-82  bi  aDoae  under  NGPA  on*  1980-81  lor  East  Nortt 
Owtral  8  56  uroyl  tee  mcreiie.  Immt.  s  25  nrcanl  (title  1).  flu 
dIffervKe  due  to  atmonnaKy  low  conaunptm  from  nm  Mrtar  ei  19ft)-81, 
with  nonnal  consunvttv  ttswd  tv  1981-82 


Table  S.— Rkgions  ahd  States 

New  England:  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont. 

Middle  Atlantic:  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania. 

East  North  Central:  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin. 

West  North  Central:  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota. 

South  Atlantic:  Delaware.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Florida,  Georgia.  Maryland,  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Virginia,  West 
Virginia. 

East  South  Central:  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee. 
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West  South  Central:  Arkansas,  Louisiana. 
Oklahoma.  Texas. 

Mountain:  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana. Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah.  Wyoming. 

Pacific:  Alaska.  California.  Hawaii. 
Oregon.  Washington.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Recori)  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  9.  1982.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduleo 

MARCH  10 
9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Navy  tactical  pro- 
grams and  other  procurement  matters. 
224  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  dives- 
titure of  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph, focusing  on  its  effect  on  local 
rates. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  associated 
with    the    medicare    reimbursement 
system  for  hospitals. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2109,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

324  RusseU  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

S-146,  Capitol 
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Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  fi- 
nancial institution  practices  restricting 
individuals  from  withdrawing  funds 
represented  by  checks  deposited  to 
their  accounts. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  those  matters  and  programs 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  which  fall  within  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  with  a  view 
towsu-d  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  X^om- 
mittee  on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  with  regard  to  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  State. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and 
refugee  programs.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays,  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  further  discuss 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  those  programs  which  fall  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction,  focusing  on 
certain  spending  reductions. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International    Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  economic  rela- 
tions with  Canada. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices.   1 

I  1224  Dlrksen  Building 

2:00  p.m.       ' 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate* for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation  authorizing   fimds   for   fiscal 
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year  1983  for  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommictee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Marine  Corps  tacti- 
cal programs. 

212  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

I  8-205.  Capitol 

9:30  a.m.  1 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2109,  author- 
izing funds  for  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  healings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service.  Statistical 
Reporting  Service.  World  Agricultural 
Outlook  Board.  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, departmental  administration. 
Office  of  Govenunental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce.  Sdence,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy's Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search and  Technology  on  proposed 
legislation  authori2!ing  funds  for  the 
Earthquake    Hazard    Reduction    Act 
(Public  Law  95-124). 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748.  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  Insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Small  Businesa 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  surety  bond  guaran- 
tee loan  program. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Navy  pro- 
grams with  regard  to  proposed  budget 
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estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

1223  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  and  operating  ex- 
penses with  regard  to  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Proposed  budget  .in- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority. 
1223  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resiune  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  further  discuss 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  those  programs  which  fall  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction,  focusing  on 
certain  spending  reductions. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
January   28,    1982,   certification   con- 
cerning military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  613,  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of,  and  penalties  under,  the 
Hobbs    Act.    prohibiting    interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Seciulty  and  Terrorism  Subconmilttee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  terrorist  and  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment in  Miami.  Fla. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3731.  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time.  In  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  Indian  judg- 
ment funds,  within  one  year  after  ap- 
propriation; to  be  followed  by  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters and  programs  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  fall 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
with  a  view  toward  submitting  its 
views  and  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 

March  IS. 

424  Russell  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
•  Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

357  Russell  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total   budget 
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outlays.    Federal    revenues,    and    new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 

Select  on  InteUlgence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  for  the  De- 
partment of  Ijabor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  12 

8:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2133,  providing 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  national  volcanic  area  In 
Washington. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

9:00  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1483,  making  the  U.S.  Oovenunent 
liable  for  damages  to  residents  and 
participants  arising  from  the  faUout 
from  certain  atmospheric  tests,  estab- 
lishing an  advisory  panel  to  study  the 
adverse  health  effects,  and  transfer- 
ring from  the  Department  of  Energy 
all  functions  relating  to  research  re- 
garding the  health  effects  of  radiation 
on  human  beings  to  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Agency  Administration  on  S.  1483, 
making  the  U.S.  Government  liable 
for  damages  to  residents  and  partici- 
pants arising  from  the  faUout  from 
certain  atmospheric  tests,  establishing 
an  advisory  panel  to  study  the  adverse 
health  effects,  and  transferring  from 
the  Department  of  Energy  all  func- 
tions relating  to  research  regarding 
the  health  effects  of  radiation  on 
human  beings  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

4332  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Legal  Services  Corporation,  and 
the  Conmiission  on  ClvU  Rights. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion unifying  and  clarifying  the  prod- 
uct liability  tort  law. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
Closed  briefing  to  discuss  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  on  U.S.  defense 
programs  in  ThaUand. 

S-1 16.  Capitol 


3545 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  ho\0  hearings  to  examine  export 
lending  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  focusing  on  over- 
due payments  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  private  banks  by  Poland  and  other 
Soviet  bloc  nations. 

324  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  water  re- 
search and  development  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  ESigineers 
with  regard  to  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1983. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
comnUttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  office  of  Inspector  General  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  CompU- 
ance  Board. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing     on     Army.      Navy /Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force  Guard  and  Re- 
serve operation  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams. 

224  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  CINC. 
Southwest  Asia/Rapid  Deployment 
Joint  Task  Force. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  In  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority. 

6202  Dlrksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  further  discuss 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  those  programs  which  faU  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction,  focusing  on 
certain  spending  reductions. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederic  V.  Malek.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  terrorist  and 
intelUgence    activities   of   the   Cuban 
Government  in  Miami,  Fla. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


3546 


MARCH  15 


9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions (or  the  railroad  financial  assist- 
ance program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  end  stage  renal  disease  (ESRD) 
program,  focusing  on  the  equity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  prospective  reim- 
bursement rate  structure. 

2321  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R.  5320, 
and  K.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for  SUte 
and  local  employment  and  training  as- 
sistance programs,  and  on  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

4232  Dirlisen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  edu- 
cation block  grant  programs.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Air  Force  tactical 
programs. 

212  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control,  Oceans  and  International 
Operations,  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
Open  and  closed  hearings  on  United 
States  and  Soviet  civil  defense  pro- 
grams. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with   the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of  the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Raybum  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tima&8  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  General 
Administration,  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commeroe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929.  proposed 
Comprehensive    Smoking    Prevention 
Education  Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    extended 
family. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
(New  York  City  Loan  program). 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  impact 
aid,  vocational  and  adult  education,  li- 
braries and  learning  resources  pro- 
gram* Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
capacity,   distribution,   and  status   of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  ' 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (I»ublic  Law  95-95). 

I  4200  Dirksen  Building 

Finance   I 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  I 

I  2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1894,  permitting 
Indian  tribes  to  enter  certain  agree- 
ments for  the  disposition  of  tribal  min- 
eral resources. 

357  Russell  Building 

11:30  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

James  L.  George,  of  Maryland,  to  be 

Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Multilat- 
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eral  Affairs,  Robert  T.  Grey,  Jr..  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Director,  and 
Norman  Terrell,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Control,  all  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services,  and  handicapped  re- 
search programs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Air  Force  tactical 
progrsims. 

212  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  E>evelopment  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice,  Commodity   Credit   Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. Department  of  Agriculture. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Commerce. 
235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
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and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  Insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
educational  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities overseas.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  Ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  InteUlgence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  proposal  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  Wichita  and  Caddo 
Indian  judgment  funds  awarded  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  fund  for 
the  improvement  of  postsecondary 
education  (FIPSE),  and  education  sta- 
tistics. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 231,  providing  for  an  Inventory  of 
U.S.  assets,  to  estimate  their  market 
value,  identify  which  are  unneeded 
and  can  be  sold,  and  recommend  legis- 
lative and  administrative  actions  to 
streamline  the  liquidation  process. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To   continue   joint    hearings   with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R. 
5320,  and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service,  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  Office  of  Transportation,  Ag- 
ricultural Cooperative  Service,  and  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  AgrlciUture. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  protXMed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Research  Service, 
and  the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
on  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  closed  session,  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775,  making 
the    Federal    Government    liable    for 
constitutional  torts  and  generaUy  the 
exclusive  defendant  in  all  tort  suits  In- 
volving Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
institutions,  Howard  University,  de- 
partmental management  (salaries  and 
expenses),  and  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Education. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments   to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


3547 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  aA- 
ministration's  tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  On  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  InteUlgence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  InteUlgence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  in  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
France 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  InteUlgence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  InteUlgence  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

S-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heai-lngs  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing   funds   for   the   National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

MARCH  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  CouncU,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


3548 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 

Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Economic  and 
Statistical  Analysis. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  weather  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  E>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  relating  to  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

MARCH  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission,  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  International  Communication 
Agency. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2094,  proposed 
Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment  Act. 
and  other  related  measures. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Oovemment   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

lYansportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Transportation,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  new  federalism. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

I      MARCH  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education,  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdUig 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
ParmerB  Home  Administration,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Rural  Development 
Policy.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dlrksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Conunerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  inter- 
national organizations.  International 
Communication  Agency,  and  the 
Chrysler  Loan  Board. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, aod  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1932  and  H.R. 
2098,  bills  establishing  an  Office  of  In- 
spector General  in  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Justice,  and  Treas- 
ury, and  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  on  other  re- 
lated measures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  review  the 
general  agricultural  outlook,  and  to 
review  the  overall  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vice  Adm.  James  S.  Gracey.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard;  and  Rear  Adm.  Benedict 
L.  Stabile.  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  the 
Vice  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard:  to  be  followed  by  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  operation  of 
U.S.  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 


]. 


MARCH  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

324  RusseU  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  au- 
thorizations   for    the    safe    drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 


I     ■ 


MARCH  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  focusing 
on  state  grant,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  solar  energy  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Food  for 
Peace  program  (Public  Law  480), 
Office  of  International  Cooperation 
and  Development,  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service,  E>epartment  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
■  mlttee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Natlon- 
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al  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resimie  markup  of 
proposed   amendments  to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation Act  (Public  Law  95-192). 

324  Russell  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 

MARCH  31 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  Naval  petro- 
leum reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     National     Highway     Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  RusseU  BuUdihg 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775,  making 
the    Federal    Government    liable    for 
constitutional  torts  and  generally  the 
exclusive  defendant  in  all  tort  suits  In- 
volving Goveniment  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Envlrorunental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations  for  the  safe  drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1724,    proposed    Federal    Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Antlfraud  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 

APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, to  review  budget  proposals  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  In- 
spector General,  and  agricultural  as- 
pects of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Natlon- 
tU  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers 
in  the  private  sector. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

lYansportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  U.S.  RaUway  Association,  and 
ConraU. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  Indirect  costs  and  con- 
tract provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-de- 
termination and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (PubUc  Law  93-638). 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Eimployment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 


3549 


APRIL  14 


9:30  a-Rk 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ihe  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams. Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  and 
to  receive  testimony  from  congression- 
al witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  The  Ju- 
diciary, International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  CouncU  on  environmen- 
tal quality. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor,    HHS,    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  E^lucation. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 


3550 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  trlbal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

6226  DirKsen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation     authorizing     funds     for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,    HHS.    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mlssioa  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion.    I 

I  S-146.  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  *the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearlng^s  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  insti- 
tution to  promote  International  peace 
and  resolution   of  international   con- 
flict. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  related 
programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  stnd  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volun- 
teerism  In  America. 

14232  Dirksen  Building 
Ions 
Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Dt^part- 
ment  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA).  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  La^r. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


Labor 


APRIL  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  26 


10:00  a.m. 


Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System,  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


March  8,  1982 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  29 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  nonsporting  handguns,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  felony,  and  a  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  be  armounced 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  social 
support  systems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
comjnlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from    congressional    and    public    wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  on 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs  

To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  3 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  4 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  E^ual  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 


3551 


MAYS 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  And  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service,  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction. 

1114  EMrksen  BuUding 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

1114  DU-ksen  BuUding 


3552 

MAY  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
Office  of  Siu^ace  Mining,  E>epartment 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

hUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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\ 


MAY  18 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education .  pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  19 


10:00  a.m. 


Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   Indian   education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

.  1224  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE9 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  spe- 
cial magistrates  to  serve  each  Indian 
reservation    over    which    the    United 
States  exercises  criminal  jurisdiction 
under  existing  law. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 


March  9,  1982 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rae«rfai(,  March  9,  1982 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  John  H.  Tietjen, 
president,  Christ  Seminary,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  you  revealed  Yourself  to  the 
prophet  Elijah  not  in  storm  or  earth- 
quake or  fire  but  in  a  still,  small  voice. 
You  tell  us,  "Be  still,  and  know  that  I 
am  God."  We  stop  amidst  the  tumult 
and  roaring  din  of  our  lives  to  ac- 
knowledge You  as  our  God.  With  Your 
still,  small  voice  cut  through  the 
clamor  and  confusion  of  the  crucial 
issues  that  cry  out  for  decision.  Speak 
to  those  who  serve  in  this  House  that 
they  may  know  and  do  Your  will  so 
that  our  Nation  may  be  Your  instru- 
ment for  prosperity  and  freedom,  jus- 
tice and  peace  in  our  land  and 
throughout  our  world;  through  Him 
who  gave  His  all  that  we  may  hear 
Your  voice  and  do  Your  will.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Joumtd. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  340,  nays 
17,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
75.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  20] 
YEAS-340 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 


Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 


Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BevIU 

BiaKRi 

Bingham 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 


Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  PhUip 

D'Amours 

E>anlel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Donnelly 

Oorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flthlan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 


Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

(jore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HUlls 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Maulott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

MavToules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 


McEwen 

McGrath 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mlnish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

NeUlgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Range! 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santlni 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skeltcn 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 


Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 


Butler 

Emerson 

Porsythe 

Gejdenson 

Goodllng 

Harkin 


Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

NAYS- 17 

Hawkins 
Hendon 
Jacotw 
LeBoutillier 
Miller  (OH) 
Mitchell  (MD) 


Whlttaker 

WlUiams  (MT) 

WlUlams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Roemer 
Schroeder 
Walker 
Weber  (MN) 
Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  •PRESENT"—! 
Ottlnger 


NOT  VOTING-75 


Applegate 

Ashbrook 

AuColn 

Bethune 

Blanchard 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  PhlUlp 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins  (ID 

(Trockett 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Dixon 

Doman 

Downey 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erdahl 


Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans (lA) 

Fary 

Penwick 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Garcia 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Hall  (OH) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kennelly 

Lantos 

Leland 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Marks 

Marlenee 


Mattox 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mollohan 

Napier 

Neal 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Petri 

Roberts  (KS) 

Rodino 

Rose 

Sabo 

Savage 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Stangeland 

Thomas 

Wampler 

Washington 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Yates 


D  1215 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  335 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profoimd  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Clifford  P.  Case,  who  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
from  1955  until  1979. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit 
an  enrolled  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

Retolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles.  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  prayers  deliv- 
ered by  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
S.T.D.,  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  during 
the  96th  and  97th  Congresses. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOHN 
TIETJEN 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest 
chaplain  this  morning  was  Dr.  John 
Tletjen,  who  is  one  of  the  really  distin- 
guished religious  leaders  of  this 
Nation.  He  Is  the  former  president  of 
Concordia  Seminary  and  the  president 
now  of  Christ  Seminary. 

It  is  certainly  an  honor  to  this  body 
and  our  Nation  to  have  Dr.  Tietjen  as 
a  guest  chaplain  here  today. 


A  GLIMMER  OP  HOPE  FOR 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  against  the  darkening  clouds 
of  conflict  in  Central  America,  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  has  been  cast  this  week- 
end by  Secretary  of  State  Haig's  dis- 
cussions with  Mexico's  Poreign  Minis- 
ter Castaneda.  The  talks  centered 
around  Mexican  President  Lopez  Por- 
tillo's  peace  Initiative,  supported  by 
myself  and  105  other  Members  of  this 
Congress — from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  called  the 
talks  "positive"  saying  he  had  not  re- 
jected anything  out  of  hand.  I  hope  we 
can  take  him  at  his  word. 

It  is  time  for  this  administration  to 
live  up  to  its  promise  to  do  "whatever 
is  prudent  and  necessary  to  ensure  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Caribbean 
area." 


Not  with  more  bellicose  rhetoric,  or 
by  flexing  U.S.  military  muscle,  but  by 
adopting  the  one  option  it  has  until 
now  ruletJ  out— the  internationally 
and  domestically  endorsed  option  of 
unconditional  negotiations  among  all 
major  political  factions. 

Let  us  hope  that  dialog  begun  this 
week  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  will  be  expanded,  without 
delay,  to  a  full-fledged  petice  process 
for  Central  America. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  waa-not 
present  for  the  vote  on  roUcall  No.  15 
on  House  Resolution  357,  the  open 
rule  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  5118,  to  provide  water  to  the 
Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  present  for 
the  votes  on  roUcalls  No.  17.  to  resolve 
into  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  5118.  providing 
water  to  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona; 
No.  18,  on  the  final  passage  of  H.R. 
5118;  and  No.  19,  on  passage  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  142) 
to  establish  March  21  as  Afghanistan 
Day.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  on  roUcalls  Nos.  17.  18,  and  19  in 
the  affirmative. 


I 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  SPACE 
CAUCUS 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  many  of  us  in  the  House  are 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  we.- as  a 
nation,  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
long-range  national  space  program. 
We  are  concerned  enough  to  have 
formed  a  Congressional  Space  Caucus. 
We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  we  can  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  each  Member  of  this 
body  has  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
our  sp{u;e  program  with  experts  in  the 
field.  To  that  end.  we  sponsor  brief- 
ings, seminars,  and  workshops  which 
are  open  to  all  Members  of  the  House. 
Tonight,  the  Congressional  Space 
Caucus  will  sponsor  a  Joint  House/ 
Senate  briefing  by  Dr.  Carl  Sagan  on 
the  state  of  the  U.S.  planetary  explo- 
ration program,  in  1202  of  the  Dirksen 
Building  from  5:30  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 
Open  to  all  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, as  well  as  to  key  staff,  the  brief- 
ing is  also  cosponsored  by  Senators 
ScHMiTT,  Garn,  Riegle,  Cannon.  Mat- 
suNAGA,  and  Hawkins. 


Dr.  Sagan,  internationally  known 
scientist,  author,  and  host  of  the  TV 
series  "Cosmos,"  will  present  an  over- 
view of  the  accomplishments  and 
future  of  the  U.S.  program  of  plane- 
tary exploration.  He  will  also  touch  on 
the  impact  of  budget  cuts  in  planetary 
exploration,  devoting  an  hour  or  so  to 
a  question-and-answer  session.  This 
briefing  represents  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  you  to  talk  with  the 
world's  expert  on  our  Nation's  space 
science  enterprise— its  past,  present, 
and  future.  Dr.  Sagan's  talk,  "Human 
Exploration  of  the  Solar  System:  The 
Declining  American  Role,"  promises  to 
be  a  thought-provoking  one. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  not  to 
miss  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  Dr. 
Carl  Sagan,  tonight,  from  5:30  p.m.  to 
7:30  p.m.,  in  1202  of  the  Dirksen  Build- 
ing. I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
the  38  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
already  members  of  the  Congressional 
Space  Caucus. 


PERMISSION  TO  PUBLISH  PARTS 
I  AND  II  OF  ANNUAL  HOUSE 
REPORT  NO.  97-418  OF  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  NARCOTICS 
ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  parts  I 
and  II  of  the  Annual  House  Report 
No.  97-418  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  be  pub- 
lished in  one  volume. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  SIT  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY. MARCH  10.  AND  THURS- 
DAY. MARCH  11.  1982 

Mr.  BIAQGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  10 
and  11,  1982.  During  the  5-minute  rule 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing 
on  H.R.  5723,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskey).  has  been 
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apprised  of  the  hearing  time  and  is  in 
accord  with  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET'S  GET  THE  SHOW  ON  THE 
ROAD! 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
charts  behind  me  is  the  agenda  for  the 
remainder  of  the  97th  Congress  which 
has  been  established  by  the  majority 
leadership,  with  district  work  periods 
marked  in  yellow  and  primary  dates  in 
pink.  Since  the  House  convened  more 
than  a  month  ago,  we  have  been  in 
session  less  than  40  hours,  and  under 
this  schedule  we  will  be  out  half  of 
April  and  for  extended  periods  of  time 
in  June.  July,  and  August. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  waste  any  more  time.  Very  shortly. 
we  wUl  be  faced  with  several  deadlines 
on  the  budget.  In  the  meantime,  we 
are  not  considering  any  real  substan- 
tive legislation  even  though  there  are 
several  matters  that  could  be  placed 
on  the  schedule.  At  any  rate,  before 
we  "go  up  the  mountain."  we  should 
be  putting  our  own  House  in  order.  Let 
us  get  the  show  on  the  road. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED 

CALLING     FOR     RECONFIRMA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  JUDGES 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  at  the  present  time.  Federal 
district  judges,  circuit  judges,  and  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  serve  life  terms. 
There  is  no  effective  procedure  avail- 
able to  remove  dishonest,  disabled,  al- 
coholic, senile,  or  otherwise  unfit 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary  or 
prevent  them  from  performing  the 
duties  of  their  office  short  of  going 
through  the  impeachment  process. 
The  Impeachment  process  is  a  long 
and  cumt>ersome  process,  and  as  a 
result,  only  a  couple  of  Jurists  have 
been  removed  from  office  in  more 
than  100  years. 

Under  these  circimistances,  there  is 
a  serious  threat  to  the  quality  of  Jus- 
tice which  the  people  of  this  Nation 
wlU  receive  in  the  future  from  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  Accordingly,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
give  strong  consideration  to  my  pro- 


posal requiring  reconfirmation  of  Fed- 
eral Judges. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  requiring  that  Federal 
Judges  be  reconfirmed  by  the  Senate 
every  6  years.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation will  make  Judges  more  respon- 
sive to  the  people  through  their  elect- 
ed representatives,  and  I  invite  your 
cosponsorship.  My  bill  would  not  re- 
quire renomination— which  is  politi- 
cal—but wovUd  simply  require  that 
every  6  years  the  Senate  look  over  the 
list  and  reconfirm— or  not— all  sitting 
Federal  Judges  based  on  performance 
and  ability. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ASSASSINATION 
BILL  INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  President 
Reagan  last  March  raised  the  specter 
of  once  again  losing  another  F>resident 
at  the  hands  of  a  determined  murder- 
er. 

The  assassination  of  a  President  in- 
volves more  than  the  tragic  loss  of  life. 
As  the  only  nationally  elected  office, 
the  Presidency  serves  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  our  national  will  and  purpose. 
The  vulnerability  of  its  occupant  to 
such  a  heinous  act  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  our  collective  confidence  as  a 
people. 

The  aggravated  nature  of  such  a 
crime  therefore  warrants  the  ultimate 
criminal  sanction  if  appropriate  ex- 
pression is  to  be  given  to  our  moral 
concern  over  the  gravity  of  the  of- 
fense. Accordingly.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  5448  which  will  create  Federal 
procedures  for  constitutionally  impos- 
ing the  death  penalty  when  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  Is  killed. 

If  you  share  my  belief  that  the  su- 
preme penalty  Is  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  supreme  crime  In  a  de- 
mocracy. I  Invite  you  to  Join  me  In  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  5448. 


THE  LAW  OP  THE  SEA 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  repre- 
sents an  unmitigated  disaster  for  the 
United  States.  The  Third  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  has  put  forward  a  draft  which  is 
both  an  insult  to  our  intelligence,  and 
an  affront  to  our  national  security. 


Our  adversaries  In  the  world  are  ada- 
mant that  key  treaty  provisions  not 
only  set  production  limitations  on  the 
amounts  of  valuable  minerals  which 
may  be  taken  from  the  ocean  floor, 
but  also  provide  that  an  International 
Seabed  Authority  will  have  sole  Juris- 
diction to  pass  on  U.S.  mining  applica- 
tions and  activities. 

It  does  not  matter  that  our  mining 
companies  may  already  have  invested 
heavily  in  site  exploration  and  tech- 
nology development.  It  does  not 
matter  that  they  alone  possess  the  re- 
sources and  skills  required  to  success- 
fully develop  the  site.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  treaty  presents  great 
danger  to  the  interests  of  American 
consumers,  to  industry  and  employ- 
ment, and  to  national  security.  For 
some  reason,  past  U.S.  representatives 
to  these  negotiations  have  been  willing 
to  turn  over  two-thirds  of  the  Earth  to 
a  hostile,  international  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
this  treaty  has  been  characterized  as 
the  greatest  attempted  land-grab  since 
Genghis  Khan? 

This  treaty  must  be  scuttled  and 
sunk. 


EL  SALVADOR 


(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mimlst-backed  guerrillas  In  El  Salva- 
dor have  now  publically  stated  that 
they  will  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  sabotage  upcoming  elections. 

The  leftists  will  destroy  buildings, 
bomb  highways  and  other  transix>rta- 
tion  outlets,  and  wipe  out  all  electrici- 
ty to  prevent  what  all  Marxist-trained 
revolutionary  movements  fear  the 
most:  elections  by  the  citizenry  and 
the  prospect  of  eventual  democratic 
rule. 

Fear  and  destruction  are  the  tools  of 
the  insurgents;  this  was  true  In  the 
recent  Communist  takeover  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  this  was  also  witnessed  prior 
to  the  vote  in  Guatemala  last  week- 
end. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  historically  vio- 
lent methods  of  subversion  employed 
by  international  communism.  Nor  can 
we  Ignore  the  leftists'  proven  military 
support  and  encouragement  from 
Havana  and  Moscow. 

Liberty  and  freedom  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere will  be  lost  if  we  fall  to  defend 
against  the  subversion. 
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WEAKENING  U.S.  DEFENSE  CA- 
PACITY WILL  NOT  BALANCE 
THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
argimients  In  favor  of  reductions  in 
the  defense  budget  are  based  on  two 
premises:  First,  that  there  is  no  grow- 
ing national  security  threat  posed  by 
the  Soviet  arms  buildup;  and  second, 
somehow  by  scrapping  the  P»residenfs 
defense  modernization  program  the 
United  States  can  magically  erase  the 
current  budget  deficit.  Both  premises 
are  patently  false. 

Now,  we  are  hearing  calls  for  the 
repeal  of  the  defense  modernization 
program  from  a  few  people  who  have 
recently  developed  a  convenient  fear 
of  deficits.  If  we  were  to  remove  from 
the  fiscal  year  budget  the  nuclear  car- 
riers, the  Trident  submarine,  the  B-1 
bomber  and  the  MX  missile,  we  would 
save  only  about  $4.7  billion  in  1983 
outlays.  What  we  would  lose  would  be 
some  347,000  defense-related  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  balance  the 
budget  by  weakening  the  U.S.  defense 
capacity.  We  must  follow  through  on 
the  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
a  stronger  national  defense,  which  was 
made  clear  by  the  election  results  of 
1980. 


CONGRESS  HAS  SMALL 
POTATOES  SCHEDULE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  membership  Is  pleased  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  meeting  here,  not  in  a  pro 
forma  session,  but  on  a  day  when  we 
actually  have  legislative  business 
scheduled. 

America  has  been  breathlessly  wait- 
ing to  see  what  this  House  is  going  to 
do  on  the  Potato  Research  and  F>romo- 
tlon  Act,  and  today  we  are  going  to 
take  that  bill  up.  There  was  another 
bill  scheduled  that  dealt  with  the  Ho- 
boken  Pier,  but  of  course  that  had  to 
be  pulled  off  the  calendar.  I  know  that 
millions  of  Americans  are  probably 
going  to  be  disappointed  to  learn  this 
fact. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
issues  as  big  as  the  Hoboken  Pier  or 
other  Important  issues  like  balanced 
budgets  or  busing  or  school  prayer, 
but  let  there  be  no  doubt,  when  it 
comes  to  small  potatoes,  this  Congress 
measures  up. 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANY 
ACT 

(Mr.   RAILSBACK   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
current  trade  and  economic  condi- 
tions. I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States  pursue  an  expan- 
sionary export  policy  in  the  eighties. 
Passage  of  legislation  which  I  am  cur- 
rently cosponsoring,  the  Export  Trad- 
ing Company  Act,  would,  in  my  esti- 
mation, be  a  very  positive  step  toward 
promoting  U.S.  export  growth. 

The  vadue  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
panding America's  foreign  trade  in- 
cludes increased  employment,  reduc- 
tion of  our  Federal  deficit  and  sub- 
stantial increases  in  GNP.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  quantify  the  impact  of  this 
type  of  legislation,  a  study  done  by 
Chase  Econometrics  estimates  that  by 
1985,  export  trading  companies  could 
increase  GNP  by  $27  to  $55  billion,  in- 
crestse  employment  by  320,000  to 
640,000  workers,  and  reduce  the  Feder- 
al deficit  by  $11  to  $22  billion. 

In  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  export 
trade  plays  a  vital  role.  Illinois  ranks 
as  first  in  overall  agricultural  exports 
and  fourth  in  manufacturing;  there- 
fore. It  is  extremely  Important  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  my  State  to 
stay  competitive  in  the  world  markets. 
The  overall  value  of  exports  in  Illinois 
in  1980  was  $11  billion,  over  one-tenth 
of  the  gross  State  product. 

A  recent  study  done  by  Prof.  James 
Heins  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
conjimction  with  the  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  Conunerce,  provides  some 
dramatic  statistics.  Using  an  econo- 
metric model  of  Illinois  and  assuming 
an  increase  of  10  percent  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports, the  study  projects  that  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1982,  a  total  of 
12,728  new  jobs  would  be  created— 
8,787  of  these  would  be  in  the  manu- 
factured goods  area  and  3,941  would 
be  in  other  sectors.  By  1983  there 
could  be  a  total  of  15,268  newly  cre- 
ated jobs  as  a  result  of  Increased 
export  activity.  These  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  especially  im- 
portant at  a  time  when  unemplojrment 
is  running  at  8.8  percent  nationally 
and  at  9.6  percent  in  Illinois.  In  addi- 
tion, if  projections  are  met.  personal 
income  could  rise  in  1982  by  $332  mil- 
lion and  States'  revenues  could  be  in- 
creased by  as  much  as  $14.2  billion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  action  on  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act.  This  legislation  would 
t>ermlt  banks  to  take  limited  owner- 
ship interests  in  an  export  trading 
company  and  would  allow  export  trad- 
ing companies  to  apply  for  an  anti- 
trust certification  preclearance,  giving 
greater  assurance  their  activities 
would  not  make  them  liable  to  anti- 
trust action.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  representatives  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  including  such  re- 
spected groups  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association 


of  Manufacturers,  and  the  Business 
Roundtable.  all  support  this  legislative 
effort.  We  must  meet  the  challenge  of 
developing  new  institutions  to  improve 
our  position  in  the  world  trading  com- 
munity. 


PASSAGE  OF  EXPORT  TRADING 
COMPANY  ACT  URGED 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remariu.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  discussing  export  efforts 
being  made  by  this  administration.  We 
had  as  our  special  guests  Secretary 
Block  of  Agriculture  and  Ambassador 
Brock,  the  Trade  Representative  to 
the  President,  and  the  representative 
of  Secretary  Haig. 

In  response  to  a  question,  when  we 
asked,  "What  tools  can  Congress  give 
to  you  that  would  help  us  in  this 
effort?"  they  came  up  with  one  that 
was  Just  mentioned  at  his  microphone, 
the  Export  Trading  Company  Act. 

I  might  remind  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  this  act  passed  the  Senate 
several  times,  and  at  least  once  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  This  Congress  is 
being  criticized,  appropriately,  for  a 
lack  of  action  on  almost  anything. 
Here  is  one  issue  that  could  be  very 
helpful  to  the  economic  recovery  of 
this  country.  It  is  very  much  in  order, 
and  I  urge  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Export  Trading  Company  Act, 
which  should  pass  this  House  very  en- 
thusiastically. 


f  D  1245 

SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET  LACKING  IN  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  sever- 
al weeks  ago  at  a  press  conference  the 
President  urged  Members  of  Congress 
to  get  back  to  their  districts  and  find 
out  how  the  real  people  felt  about  his 
budget.  I  took  him  at  his  word.  I  have 
been  back  in  my  district  repeatedly, 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  very  many 
people  who  are  supporting  that  budget 
down  the  line. 

In  fact.  Just  this  last  weekend, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  I  addressed  sev- 
eral groups,  and  I  asked  them.  "Just 
raise  your  hands,  those  of  you  who 
want  me  to  support  the  President 
down  the  line  on  his  budget."  In  over 
2,000  people  in  all  those  groups,  there 
was  not  one— not  one.  My  people  are 
saying,  "Reduce  the  deficit.  Get  that 
deficit  down." 

We  cannot  have  such  a  high  deficit 
an(HLl«)  have  high  interest  rates  when 
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I  have  the  highest  unemployment  in 
my  district  since  the  1930's.  When  we 
have  farmers  losing  their  farms,  small 
businesses  going  out  of  business,  and 
industries  closing  their  doors,  we 
cannot  survive  a  huge  $100  billion  defi- 
cit. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  here  to  take 
another  look  at  that  budget  and  not 
support  it  100  percent,  as  many  of 
them  have  been  doing  in  their  speech- 
es here  on  the  floor.  Take  a  look  at  it. 
Let  us  get  that  deficit  down,  and  let  us 
pass  a  meaningful  budget  for  the 
country. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Washimctoh,  D.C, 

March  5,  1982. 
Hon.  Tbomas  p.  O'Nkill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker, 

Hoxue  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speakir:  1  hereby  resign  my 
office  as  a  Representative  In  Congress  from 
the  30th  Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia effective  at  12  o'clock  Noon  on  Tuesday, 
March  9. 1982. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oeorge  E.  Dakielson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


POTATO  RESEARCH  AND  PRO- 
MOTION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1982 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  216U)  to  amend  the 
Potato  Research  and  Promotion  Act, 
as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2160 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Potato  Research 
and  Promotion  Act  Amendments  of  1982". 

RXQtriRZD  TBRMS  Ilf  PLAKS 

Sec.  2.  Section  308  of  the  Potato  Research 
and  Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2617)  is  amend- 
ed by- 

(1)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  producers 
and  the  public  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  nominations  submitted  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  Representatives  of  pro- 
ducers shall  be  nominated  by  producers  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Public  representatives  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  board  In  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  If  pro- 
ducers fidl  to  select  nominees  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  board,  or  the  board  fails  to 
nominate  public  representatives,  the  Secre- 
tary may  appoint  persons  on  the  basis  of 
representation  as  provided  for  in  such 
plan."; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"(e)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
shall  fix  the  assessment  rate  required  for 
such  costs  as  may  be  Incurred  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  Including  any  refer- 
endum and  administrative  costs  estimated 
to  be  incurred  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  this  title:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  rate  of  assessment  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  immediate  past  ten  calendar  years 
United  States  average  price  received  for  po- 
tatoes by  growers  as  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.";  and 

(3)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  in  sub- 
section (f)(1)  the  following:  ",  including  any 
referendum  and  administrative  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  this  title". 

ENrORCEMZMT 

Sec.  3.  Section  312  of  the  Potato  Research 
and  Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2821)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  312.  (a)  The  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  any  person  from  violating  any 
plan  or  regulation  made  or  issued  under  this 
title.  The  facts  relating  to  any  civil  action 
authorized  to  be  brought  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  appropriate  action:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  as  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  refer  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  violations  of  this  title  when- 
ever the  Secretary  believes  that  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  any  such  plan 
or  regulation  would  be  adequately  served  by 
administrative  action  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  or  suitable  written  notice  or 
warning  to  any  person  committing  such  vio- 
lations. 

"(bXl)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  any  plan  or  regulation  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title,  or  who  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  pay,  collect,  or  remit  any  assess- 
ment or  fee  duly  required  of  such  person 
thereunder,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
by  the  Secretary  of  not  less  than  $500  or 
more  than  15,000  for  each  such  violation. 
Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 
In  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  such  dvil  penalty 
the  Secretary  may  Issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from  con- 
tinuing such  violations.  No  penalty  shaU  be 
assessed  or  cease  and  desist  order  Issued 
unless  such  person  is  given  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  violation,  and  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  assessing  a  penalty  or  im- 
posing a  cease  and  desist  order  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  imless  the  affected  person 
fUes  an  appeal  from  the  Secretary's  order 
with  the  appropriate  United  States  court  of 
appeals. 

"(2)  Any  person  against  whom  a  violation 
is  found  and  a  civil  penalty  assessed  or  cease 
and  desist  order  issued  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section  may  obtain  review  in 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business  or  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  in 
such  court  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  such  order  and  by  simultaneously  send- 
ing a  copy  of  such  notice  by  certified  mail  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
file  in  such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the 
record  upon  which  such  violation  was 
found.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  set  aside  only  If  found  to  be  unsupported 
by  substantial  evidence. 


"(3)  Any  person  who  fails  to  obey  a  cease 
and  desist  order  after  it  has  become  final 
and  unaqpealable,  or  after  the  appropriate 
court  of  appeals  has  entered  a  final  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  for 
judicial  review  under  the  procedures  speci- 
fied In  subsections  (bXl)  and  (2)  of  this 
section,  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each 
offense,  and  each  day  during  which  such 
failure  continues  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense. 

"(4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  recovery  of  the 
amount  assessed  In  any  appropriate  dlsctrict 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  such  action, 
the  validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  final 
order  imposing  the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review." 

RBQUIRZIIZMT  OP  REPERUIUUM 

Sec.  4.  Section  314  of  the  PoUto  Research 
and  Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2623)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  referendum  among  producers,  who  during 
a  representative  period  determined  by  the 
Secretary  have  been  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  potatoes,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  Issuance  of  a  plan  is  ap- 
proved or  favored  by  such  producers. 

"(b)  No  plan  issued  under  this  title  shall 
be  effective  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  Issuance  of  such  plan  is  approved 
or  favored  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  voting  in  such  referendum,  or  by 
the  producers  of  not  less  ttian  two-thirds  of 
the  potatoes  produced  during  the  represent- 
ative period  by  producers  voting  in  such  ref- 
erendum, and  by  not  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  producers  voting  in  such  referendum. 

"(c)  The  failure  of  potato  producers  to  ap- 
prove an  amendment  to  any  plan  issued 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  to  inval- 
idate such  plan. 

"(d)  The  ballots  and  other  information  or 
reports  which  reveal  or  tend  to  reveal  the 
vote  of  any  producer  or  his  production  of 
potatoes  shall  be  held  strictly  confidential 
and  shall  not  be  disclosed.  Any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
violating  the  provisions  hereof  shall  upon 
conviction  be  subject  to  the  penalties  pro- 
vided in  section  310(c)  above.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  oe 
LA  Garza)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Coleman)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  2160,  a  bill  to  amend  and  update 
the  provisions  of  the  Potato  Research 
and  Promotion  Act  of  1971. 

H.R.  2160,  known  as  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1982,  essentially  does  the  fol- 
lowing; 
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First,  it  expands  the  membership  of 
the  National  Potato  Promotion  Board, 
which  administers  the  program,  to  In- 
clude representatives  from  the  public; 
Second,  it  authorizes  an  Increase  in 
the  rate  of  assessment  levied  on  pota- 
toes to  fund  the  program; 

Third,  it  provides  for  reimbursement 
to  USDA  for  all  expenses  incurred  in 
administering  the  program; 

Fourth,  it  provides  for  a  more  effi- 
cient and  speedier  enforcement  system 
by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  implement  administrative 
remedies  through  warning  notices, 
cease  and  desist  orders,  and  civil  penal- 
ties; and 

Fifth,  it  provides  a  safeguard  to  Iceep 
in  force  any  existing  plan.  In  the  event 
a  referendtun  fails  to  approve  pro- 
posed amendments  to  any  potato  re- 
search and  promotion  plan. 

Perhaps  a  little  background  and  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  will  help  us  to 
better  understand  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  this  bUl. 

Eleven  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  11,  1971,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Potato  Research  and  Promo- 
tion Act  to  enable  potato  growers  to  fi- 
nance a  nationally  coordinated  re- 
search and  promotion  program  to  im- 
prove their  competitive  position  and 
expand  their  markets.  The  financing 
of  this  program  was  to  come  from  a 
volimtary  system  of  assessments 
among  participating  potato  growers  on 
all  potatoes  harvested  for  commercial 
use.  That  act  gave  our  Nation's  potato 
producers  the  tools  they  needed  to 
secure  their  position  in  the  market. 

A  National  Potato  Promotion  Board 
selected  by  the  Secretary  from  nomi- 
nations made  by  potato  producers  ad- 
ministers the  program.  The  Board's 
activities  have  included  industry-wide 
merchandising  and  advertising  pro- 
grams, export  promotion  programs, 
and  the  development  of  nutritional 
data  and  guidelines.  Since  its  enact- 
ment In  1971,  the  voluntary  assess- 
ment program  has  enjoyed  the  partici- 
pation of  over  97  percent  of  potato 
growers  in  the  country. 

This  bill,  H.R.  2160,  incorporates 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Potato  Council  together  with 
amendments  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  raise  the  rate 
of  assessment?  Because  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1971,  the  assessment  rate  for 
potatoes  has  remained  constant,  while 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
over  100  percent.  This  erosion  of  pur- 
chasing power  has  reduced  money 
available  for  potato  promotion. 

Under  existing  law,  checkoff  contri- 
butions to  the  potato  program— which 
would  be  refimded  to  any  individual 
farmer  who  wishes  to  request  it— are 
limited  to  1  cent  per  100  pounds  pro- 
duced by  each  commercial  grower. 
Under  H.R.  2160,  farmers  would  vote 
on  a  proposal  which  would  allow  the 


assessment  to  rise  to  a  level  based  on 
past  market  prices.  The  ceiling  for 
each  year  would  be  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  average  potato  market 
price  duHng  the  preceding  10  years. 
For  1983,  this  formula  would  yield  a 
level  of  about  1.9  cents  a  pound  and 
could  bring  farmer  contributions  to 
$4.2  million  compared  with  $2.3  mil- 
lion imder  existing  law. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  assess- 
ment rate  will  generate  the  revenues 
necessary  to  continue  the  marketing 
and  research  assistance  so  vital  to  the 
potato  industry. 

However,  let  me  explain  that,  before 
any  increase  in  assessment  could 
become  effective,  the  plan  governing 
operations  of  the  program  would  need 
to  be  amended  and  the  revised  plan 
approved  by  potato  producers  in  a  na- 
tional referendum. 

Based  on  experiences  had  by  similar 
national  commodity  research  and  pro- 
motion boards,  H.R.  2160  provides 
that  membership  of  the  Board,  pres- 
ently restricted  to  potato  producers, 
be  expanded  to  include  representatives 
from  the  public. 

USDA  provides  oversight  on  similar 
promotion  programs  for  a  niunber  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  program  for  wool  and 
potatoes,  the  Department  is  fully  re- 
imbursed for  its  costs  from  assess- 
ments collected  on  the  sale  of  the  com- 
modity. H.R.  2160  would  eliminate 
Federal  funding  of  costs  incurred  in 
the  administration  of  this  act  and 
bring  the  potato  program  into  con- 
formity with  present  USDA  policies. 
Costs  for  the  administration  of  this 
program  will  be  borne  by  the  potato 
producers. 

Assuming  enactment  of  the  bUl  by 
fiscal  year  1983,  CBO  estimates  that 
this  reimbursement  will  result  in  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  of  $48,000, 
$52,000.  $55,000,  $58,000,  and  $61,000 
in  fiscal  years  1983  through  1987,  re- 
spectively, based  on  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  $45,000  for  the 
referendum  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

By  modifying  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions, this  bill  will  adopt  a  streamlined 
procedure  similar  to  other  commodity 
boards.  This  wiU  assure  a  more  expedi- 
tious administrative  system  instead  of 
the  present  cvunbersome  procedure  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  district  courts. 
The  enforcement  provisions  are 
modified  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
authority  to  deal  directly  with  viola- 
tors through  written  warning  notices, 
cease  and  desist  orders,  and  civil  penal- 
ties. The  committee  believes  that  this 
administrative  enforcement  authority 
will  result  in  increased  compliance. 
These  changes,  too,  would  conform 
the  Potato  Research  and  Promotion 
Act  to  the  Department's  policy  govern- 
ing similar  commodity  promotion  pro- 
grams. 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
assure  the  continuity  of  any  existing 
potato  research  and  promotion  plan, 
the  bill  provides  that  said  plan  would 
remain  in  effect  in  the  event  proposed 
amendments  to  said  plan  were  not  ap- 
proved in  a  referendum.  Thus,  if  in 
the  referendum,  producers  should  fail 
to  approve  the  increase  in  assessment 
authorized  by  H.R.  2160,  the  existing 
plan  would  continue  in  effect  and  the 
program  would  not  be  discontinued. 

I  ask  all  members  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting enactment  of  H.R.  2160. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta), 
the  author  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  conunittee 
chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  2160,  the  Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  Amendments  of  1981.  I 
introduced  this  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Potato  Council  on  February 
25,  1981.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  that  this  biU  enjoys  the  strong 
support  of  the  potato  industry  and  the 
administration. 

The  Potato  Research  and  Promotion 
Act  was  enacted  in  1971  and  approved 
by  U.S.  potato  producers  in  a  referen- 
dum soon  after.  The  act  established 
the  Nation&l  Potato  Promotion  Board 
and  vested  it  with  the  authority 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  assess  potato  producers  up  to  1  cent 
per  hundredweight  to  fund  programs 
for  advertising  and  marketing,  export 
promotion,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Since  1971.  the  programs  of  the 
Potato  Board  have  enjoyed  great  suc- 
cess. The  Board's  industrywide  mer- 
chandising programs  have  increased 
potato  consumption.  As  a  result  pota- 
toes have  gained  a  significant  market 
share  with  other  competitive  commer- 
cial foods.  The  Board's  export  promo- 
tion programs  have  opened  new  for- 
eign markets  for  U.S.  potatoes  and 
have  positively  contributed  to  our  Na- 
tion's balance  of  payments.  The  Board 
is  also  recognized  for  its  nutritional 
data  and  guidelines,  which  are  being 
constantly  updated  and  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  official  use  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Also,  the 
Board's  promotional  activities  have 
achieved  national  distinction  through 
several  advertising  awards.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  voluntary  assess- 
ment program  has  enjoyed  the  partici- 
pation of  97  percent  of  potato  growers 
nationwide. 

Since  1971,  however,  the  assessment 
rate  on  potato  producers  has  remained 
constant,  while  the  consumer  price 
index  has  risen  over  100  percent.  This 
erosion  of  purchasing  power  has  re- 
duced the  funds  avsdlable  for  the 
Board's  programs  and,  as  a  result,  in 
recent  years  the  board's  activities  have 
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been  substantially  curtailed.  The  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  bill  today  is  to 
amend  the  assessment  rate  set  in  the 
original  legislation  to  one  that  is  struc- 
tured to  keep  pace  with  our  changing 
economy.  Under  H.R.  2160,  the  assess- 
ment rate  would  be  set  at  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  immediate  past  10-year  U.S.  aver- 
age price  received  by  potato  growers  as 
reported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  While  preserving  the 
purely  voluntary  character  of  grower 
participation,  this  change  will  provide 
the  Board  with  adequate  resources  to 
continue  its  vital  services  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

Another  important  provision  of  H.R. 
2160  would  allow  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  reimbursed  for  its 
administrative  and  referendum  costs 
under  the  act.  Funding  for  these  costs, 
which  may  reach  an  estimated  $60,000 
in  1982,  have  been  cut  from  the  De- 
partment's budget  request  for  1983.  By 
allowing  the  Department  to  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  assessment  ftmd,  the 
Department  can  continue  its  valuable 
administrative  and  supervisory  activi- 
ties. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  2160 
would  give  the  Department  authority 
to  impose  administrative  sanctions  on 
those  who  violate  the  act.  Under 
present  law,  the  provisions  of  the  act 
can  be  enforced  only  in  Federal  courts. 
H.R.  2160  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
and  to  assess  civil  penalties  when  ap- 
propriate. The  Department  claims 
that  these  provisions  would  encourage 
more  compliance  and  would  spare 
overburdened  Federal  courts  the  re- 
sponsibility of  cases  that  could  be 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  re- 
solved through  administrative  actions. 

Two  other  amendments  to  the  act 
would  provide  for  public  representa- 
tion on  the  board  and  would  allow  the 
Board's  present  program  to  remain 
intact  in  the  event  potato  producers 
fail  to  approve  an  amendment  to  any 
potato  research  and  promotion  plan. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  farmer 
competing  in  today's  market  depends 
not  only  on  his  Imowledge  and  skill  at 
growing  a  crop,  but  on  his  ability  to 
market  that  crop  as  well.  The  Potato 
Research  and  Promotion  Act  of  1971 
gave  our  Nation's  potato  producers  the 
tools  they  needed  to  secure  their  posi- 
tion in  the  market  and  to  begin  to 
build  new  markets  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  assessment  rate  proposed 
in  H.R.  2160  would  generate  revenues 
to  the  Potato  Board  of  about  $4.2  mil- 
lion per  year  as  compared  with  the 
current  assessment  amoimt  of  ap- 
proximately $2.3  million  per  year.  The 
amendment  to  the  assessment  rate,  as 
well  as  the  other  amendments  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  2160,  are  vitally  impor- 
tant to  insure  that  the  valuable  activi- 
ties of  the  Potato  Board  continue  to 
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benefit  our  potato  producers  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2160.  which  was 
reported  to  the  House  on  March  4  of 
this  year,  meets,  I  think,  generally  the 
approval  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee.  It  was  heard  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mar- 
keting, Consumer  Relations,  and  Nu- 
trition last  fall  and  was  reported  out 
of  subcommittee  with  recommenda- 
tions from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Those  recommendations,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, were  incorporated  into  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  before  us,  and  I  rec- 
ommend passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Ebjery). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  cosponsor,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2160,  the  Potato  Research  and 
I>romotion  Act  amendments. 

This  legislation  amends  the  act  in  a 
significant  way,  by  changing  the 
manner  in  which  the  assessment  rate 
for  potato  producers  is  made.  Original- 
ly, the  National  Potato  Promotion 
Board  was  given  the  authority  to 
assess  potato  producers,  up  to  1  cent 
per  hundredweight,  the  fluids  derived 
from  this  assessment  to  go  to  advertis- 
ing and  marketing  programs,  export 
promotion,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment assistance.  All  of  these  tasks  are 
extremely  important  for  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  potato  industry  to  remain 
competitive  in  a  world  market. 

H.R.  2160  changes  the  assessment 
mechanism  so  that  twice  the  amount 
of  money  gained  from  that  assessment 
is  obtained,  thereby  more  accurately 
reflecting  the  increased  costs  of  potato 
industry  promotion  In  today's  world. 
The  change  will  also  allow  for  modest 
increases  in  each  successive  year  as 
well  as  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

There  is  strong  producer  support  for 
this  change,  and  it  is  encouraging  that 
those  who  will  most  closely  benefit 
from  the  assistance  gained  through 
the  Potato  Research  and  Promotion 
Act,  are  willing  to  continue  to  contrib- 
ute the  necessary  fimds  to  keep  this 
important  program  in  operation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2160.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Potato 
Research  and  Promotion  Act.  The 
effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  enable 
the  Potato  Board  to  recommend  in- 
creased assessment  rates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  national  research, 
promotion,  and  market  development 
activities  on  Potatoes.  Due  to  spiraling 
costs  over  the  past  decade  the  Potato 


Board's  activities  have  been  substan- 
tially cjjrtailed. 

By  passing  this  bill.  Congress  can 
give  the  Nation's  potato  producers  the 
tools  they  need  to  secure  their  posi- 
tion in  the  market  and  to  begin  to 
build  new  markets  at  home  and  abroad 
for  this  nutritious  commodity. 

H.R.  2160  incorporates  the  proposed 
amendments  of  the  National  Potato 
Council  and  the  modifications  suggest- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Both  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Marketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and 
Nutrition  and  the  full  Agriculture 
Committee  are  in  full  concurrence 
with  the  present  bill.  In  short,  the  bill: 
First,  provides  for  public  representa- 
tion on  the  Board;  second,  increases 
the  rate  of  assessment  based  on  a  10- 
year  average  price  of  potatoes;  and 
third,  reimburses  the  Department  for 
administrative  and  referendum  costs. 
In  addition,  the  enforcement  of  the 
order  would  be  modified  to  include  is- 
suance of  cease-and-desist  orders  and 
assessment  of  civil  penalties  rather 
than  resort  to  action  in  the  Federal 
courts.  These  modifications  could 
speed  up  the  process  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Other  commodi- 
ty promotion  programs  give  the  De- 
partment the  enforcement  provisions 
recommended  by  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
support  H.R.  2160.  Let  us  permit  the 
potato  farmers  in  this  country  to  tax 
themselves  to  improve  the  demand  for 
potatoes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Morrison). 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panetta)  in  sponsorship  of  this  par- 
ticular measure.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  it  in  that  my  background  is  in 
agriculture  and  I  have  worked  with  a 
number  of  other  self-help  programs. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  Congress 
at  this  time  give  to  industries  that 
seek  that  sort  of  help  the  tools  with 
which  to  expand  their  production  and 
marketing  efforts. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  tax  struc- 
ture that  goes  with  this  particular 
measure  is  voluntary,  and  I  would 
stress  the  fact  that  since  the  original 
act  passed  in  1971,  97  percent  of  the 
growers  involved  have  assessed  them- 
selves and  contributed  to  the  efforts 
and  to  these  programs  which  are  so 
desirable.  Included  in  those  progrsuns 
are  research,  and  much  of  that  re- 
search has  pointed  up  the  amazing  nu- 
tritional value  of  the  potato  as  a  prod- 
uct here  in  America.  The  marketing 
efforts  they  have  made  have  led  to  the 
expansion  of  export  opportunities 
which  we  need  to  balance  our  trade 
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here  in  this  country  and  also  for  pro- 
motion, that  is,  to  tell  America  and  in 
fact  all  of  the  world  about  this  fantas- 
tic crop  which  we  can  grow  so  abun- 
dantly here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  sup- 
ported enthusiastically  by  those  who 
appeared  at  the  hearings  and  Is  en- 
dorsed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  well  as  the  administration. 
So  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
in  support  of  this  bill,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  some  as  "small  potatoes," 
but  for  an  important  industry  and  for 
a  hungry  world  it  can  indeed  be  very, 
very  important. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chaig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  support  of  H.R.  2160 
and  the  continued  effort  by  the  potato 
Industry  nationwide  to  support  itself 
and  promote  Its  own  efforts. 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to 
me,  having  come  from  agriculture,  to 
see  agricultiu-e  using  its  own  initiative 
to  create  and  better  its  industry  and 
the  marketplace  for  that  industry. 
They  have  only  asked  that  we  use 
Government  as  a  tool  by  which  to 
allow  them  to  operate,  without  Gov- 
ernment support.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Morrison),  has  mentioned,  this  is  a 
voluntary  effort  in  which  over  97  per- 
cent of  the  growers  in  this  Nation 
have  volunteered  to  tax  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  promotion,  research, 
and  development  of  their  own  indus- 
try and  the  markets  that  serve  it. 
They  ask  only  that  we  use  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  a  mechanism  to 
allow  and  facilitate  them  to  do  their 
own  thing,  and  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  so  reimbursed  for  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  this  Na- 
tion's potato  industry  and,  more  im- 
portantly, I  congratulate  this  body  on 
recognizing  that  we  can  help  and 
assist  in  facilitating  private  enterprise 
in  this  country  to,  in  fact,  be  private 
and  to  promote  itself.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Snowe). 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  2160,  the  Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  amendments,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  that 
support. 

Since  its  creation  in  1971,  the  Na- 
tional Potato  Promotion  Board  has  en- 
gaged in  research,  development,  pro- 
motion, and  marketing  activities  de- 
signed to  increase  consumer  education 
and  foreign  and  domestic  consumption 


of  American  potato  products.  While 
the  National  Potato  Promotion  Board 
has  effectively  competed  for  market 
share  with  other  competitive  commer- 
cial food*,  its  task  is  becoming  consid- 
erably more  difficult  because  of  the 
restriction  of  the  potato  assessment 
rate  set  in  the  original  legislation. 

The  assessment  rate  for  potatoes  has 
remained  constant  since  1971,  while 
the  Consimier  Price  Index  has  risen 
over  100  percent.  The  increase  in  the 
assessment  rate,  as  proposed  by  H.R. 
2160,  would  allow  the  program  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  vital  marketing  and 
research  assistance  to  the  potato  in- 
dustry. The  change  in  the  assessment 
rate  will  also  insure  that  revenue  will 
continue  to  increase  in  future  years  as 
the  price  of  the  product  goes  up. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
is  purely  a  voluntary  assessment.  If  a 
particular  producer  does  not  wish  to 
support  the  activities  of  the  National 
Potato  Promotion  Board,  his  assess- 
ment is  refunded.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say,  however,  that  in  my 
own  State  of  Maine  with  its  own  re- 
gional promotion  program,  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  producers  ask  for  a 
refund.  Such  a  high  participation  level 
clearly  Indicates  the  Board's  strong 
nationwide  producer  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  the  cur- 
rent potato  situation  in  Maine  deeply 
concerns  me.  In  the  past  4  years  alone, 
exports  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  have  Increased  an  average  of  75 
percent  each  year,  for  a  total  of  300 
percent.  Industry  leaders  in  Maine 
have  estimated  that  the  industry  may 
lose  as  much  as  $60  million  this  season 
due  to  the  increase  of  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  potato  producers  in 
Maine  are  confronted  with  an  unfavor- 
able exchange  rate  that  makes  it  ex- 
tremely attractive  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducers to  sell  their  products  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  over  30  governmental  aid 
programs  to  assist  their  potato  produc- 
ers with  production  and  marketing 
costs.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  Potato 
Research  and  Promotion  Act  Amend- 
ments will  provide  the  tools  by  which 
the  American  potato  producers  can 
compete  on  a  more  equal  footing  with 
their  counterparts  In  other  countries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  H.R.  2160  will  bene- 
fit both  the  potato  industry  and  the 
American  consumer.  A  farmer  compet- 
ing in  today's  market  depends  not  only 
on  his  knowledge  and  skill  at  growing 
a  crop,  but  also  on  his  ability  to 
market  that  crop.  The  additional  reve- 
nues that  will  be  generated  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  assessment  rate  will 
enable  potato  producers  to  improve 
their  position  in  the  market  as  well  as 
assist  them  in  building  new  markets  at 
home  and  abroad.  For  the  consumers, 
the  nutritional  and  educational  pro- 


grams that  the  Potato  Board  has  had 
to  modify  and  cut  because  of  a  lack  of 
sufficient  funds  will  be  able  to  contin- 
ue and  expand. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  in  an  effort  to 
assist  both  the  potato  farmer  and  the 
American  consumer. 
•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  first  legislation  to  authorize 
potato  research  and  promotion  was 
drafted  in  my  office  over  a  dozen  years 
ago  and,  since  its  passage  in  1971,  the 
program  has  worked  well.  Now,  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  this  amending  leg- 
islation, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2160, 
the  Potato  Research  and  Promotion 
Act  of  1982. 

This  proposal  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  producers,  the  support  of  the 
administration  and  was  passed  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  with  no  appar- 
ent opposition. 

The  origini&l  Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sponsor  various  ac- 
tivities to  assist  potato  producers.  The 
promotion  program  must  be  approved 
by  the  potato  farmers  in  a  referendum 
and  the  program  is  administered  and 
directed  by  the  National  Potato  Pro- 
ducers Board  composed  of  producers. 

Expenses  of  the  program  are  covered 
by  voluntary  producer  participation  in 
an  assessment  program  and  historical- 
ly over  97  percent  have  participated. 
The  most  difficult  problem  the  pro- 
gram now  faces  comes  from  the  maxi- 
mum assessed  amount  currently  in  the 
law  which  is  1  cent  per  hundredweight 
of  potatoes  or  about  $2.3  million  annu- 
ally. This  rate  has  not  kept  pace  with 
inflation  and  H.R.  2160  would  correct 
this  by  changing  the  assessment  from 
1  cent  per  hundredweight  to  0.5  per- 
cent of  the  average  grower  price  of  the 
previous  decade.  The  new  current  rate 
would  be  approximately  1.9  cents  per 
hundredweight  or  about  $4.2  million. 
Again,  any  such  Increase  will  require 
approval  of  the  producers,  otherwise 
the  existing  program  would  stay  in 
place. 

Other  provisions  of  the  measure 
would  provide  that: 

First.  USDA  administrative  costs  be 
fully  reimbursed.  This  will  spare  the 
taxpayers  of  any  expense  in  the  pro- 
gram and  will  result  in  a  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  (CBO)  estimated 
saving  of  $48,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
alone— an  important  item  in  this 
period  of  Federal  budget  difficulties. 

Second.  Public  representation  be  in- 
cluded on  the  promotion  board  now  re- 
served for  producers— a  hopefully 
useful  expansion  of  perspective. 

Third.  The  USDA  may  enforce  the 
act  by  administrative  procedures  in  ad- 
dition to  the  court  action  now  avail- 
able—which should  enable  an  even 
more  responsive  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  this  excellent  legislation  which  has 
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near  unanimous  support  from  those 
directly  affected.* 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Marketing,  Consimier  Relations,  and 
Nutrition,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Richmond),  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Coleman),  for  their  hard 
and  diligent  work  in  bringing  H.R. 
2160,  the  Potato  Research  and  Promo- 
tion Act  amendments,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  to  the  floor  today. 

Since  its  creation  in  1971,  the  Na- 
tional Potato  Promotion  Board  has  en- 
gaged in  research,  development,  pro- 
motion, and  marketing  activities  de- 
signed to  increase  consumer  education 
and  foreign  and  domestic  consumption 
of  American  potato  products. 

However,  its  effectiveness  has  been 
threatened  in  recent  years  as  a  result 
of  inflation  that  has  eroded  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  assessment  made 
for  the  Board  under  Public  Law  91- 
670. 

I,  therefore,  reiterate  my  strong  sup- 
port of  section  2  of  H.R.  2160  that 
would  update  the  formula  by  which 
the  assessment  is  made  so  as  to  tie  the 
Board's  operating  capital  to  the  price 
received  by  the  producers  for  their  po- 
tatoes rather  than  to  the  weight  of 
the  product. 

This  assessment  is,  of  course,  volun- 
tary and  is  refundable  to  any  producer 
who  does  not  wish  to  support  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Board.  It  is  truly  a  trib- 
ute to  the  National  Potato  Promotion 
Board  and  its  various  programs  that 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  producers 
ask  for  such  a  refund: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  associated 
with  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2160,  as 
amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members.  The  vote  was  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device,  and  there  were— yeas 
361,  nays  8,  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  211 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Andenon 


YEAS— 361 

Andrew! 

Armunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 


Asptn 
Atkinson' 
Badhun 
Balalls 
Bailey  (MO) 


Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Biasgl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

BoKKS 

Boland 

BoUins 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Bursener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clavuen 

Clay 

ClinBer 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crals 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  PhUip 

Crockett 

D'Amoura 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daachle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DinseU 

Donnelly 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edsar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Eteery 

English 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IN) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FIndley 

Fish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Ford  (MI) 


Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Geldenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Oramm 

Oray 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Orisham 

Ouarinl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Batcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutllller 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 


Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuUki 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

P>atman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

PurseU 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schpoeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Setberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumwi^y 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 


Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

8t  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stra>.ton 

Studds 

Stump 


Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

WaUlns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

NAYS-8 


Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WiUiams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Youi\g(MO) 

Zeferetll 


Bennett 

McDonald 

Ottlnger 

Dannemeyer 

Miller  (CA) 

Paul 

Dreler 

Mottl 

NOT  VOTING-«4 

Ashbrook 

E^rlenbom 

MoUohan 

AuCoin 

Ertel 

Napier 

bethune 

Pary 

Neal 

Bonior 

Fenwick 

O'Brien 

Brooks 

Foglietu 

Oberstar 

Broomfield 

Foley 

Obey 

Brown  (OH) 

Garcia 

Petri 

Btirton,  John 

Giiui 

Roberu  (KS) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Goldwater 

Rodino 

Collins  (ID 

Howard 

Rose 

Dellums 

Hubbard 

Sabo 

Derrick 

Ireland 

Savage 

Derwinski 

Jones  (NO 

Stangeland 

Dixon 

LantOG 

Thomas 

Dorgan 

Lowry  (WA) 

Vento 

Doman 

Lundine 

Washington 

Dougherty 

Marks 

WhiUey 

Dowdy 

Marlenee 

Wilson 

Downey 

Mattox 

Yates 

Edwards  (AD 

McDade 

Zablockl 

Edwards  (OK) 

McHugh 

Brdahl 

McKlnney 
D  1300 

■ 

Mr.  STRATTON  changed  his  vote 

from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  giving  a  speech  at  the 
time  of  the  vote  on  H.R.  2160.  I  ar- 
rived on  the  floor  just  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote. 

Had  I  been  present  during  the  vote, 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  would 
have  voted  "yes." 


Mr. 


D  1315 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COURT  OP  APPEALS  FOR  THE 
FEDERAL  CIRCUIT  ACT  OP  1981 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  4482) 
to  establish  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,   with    a    Senate    amendment 
thereto,    and    concur    in    the    Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Federal 
Courts  Improvement  Act  of  1982". 
TITLE  I— UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  AP- 
PEALS  FOR    THE   FEDERAL    CIRCUIT 
AND  UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT 
Part  A—Oroanization,  Structure,  and 
Jurisdiction 

nvmber  and  composition  or  circuits 
Sec.  101.  Section  41  of  title  28,  United 
State*  Code,  <u  amended  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-4S2:  94  Stat  1994 K  U 
amended  by  atriking  out  "tvoelve"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "thirteen"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUoxoing: 

"Ftdervl AU  Federal  judicial  dU- 

trIeU  ". 

NVMBSR  or  CIRCUIT  JUDOSS 

Ssc.  102.  (a)  Section  44(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act 
of  1980  (Public  Law  96-4S2;  94  Stat  1994),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"Federal 12". 

(b>  Section  44(c)  of  title  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "While  in  active 
service,  each  circuit  fudge  of  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial circuit  appointed  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  the  chief  judge  of  the 
Federal  judicial  circuit,  whenever  appoint- 
ed, shall  reside  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. ". 

PANELS  OF  judges;  NUMBER  OF  JUDGES  FOR 
HEARINGS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  46(a)  of  titU  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strihing 
out  "divisions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"panels". 

fb)  Section  46(b)  of  titU  28,  United  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "divisions"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"panels"; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  at  least  a  majority  of  whom  shall 
be  judges  of  that  court  unless  such  judges 
cannot  sit  because  recused  or  disgualified, 
or  unless  the  chief  judge  of  that  court  certi- 
fies that  there  is  an  emergency  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  unavailability  of  a 
judge  of  the  court  because  of  illness";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 
shall  determine  by  rule  a  procedure  for  the 
rotation  of  judges  from  panel  to  panel  to 
ensure  that  all  of  the  judges  sit  on  a  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  the  cases  heard 
and,  notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of 


this  subsection,  may  determine  by  rule  the 
numt)er  of  judges,  not  less  than  three,  who 
constitute,  a  panel. ". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  46(c)  of 
title  28,  X)nited  States  Code,  is  amended  try 
inserting  immediately  after  "three  judges" 
the  following:  "(except  that  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit may  sit  in  panels  of  more  than  three 
judges  if  its  rules  so  provide)". 

(d)  Section  46(d)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "division" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "panel". 

PLACES  FOR  HOLDING  COURT 

SEC.  104.  (a)  Section  48  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  two  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  hoUi  regu- 
lar sessions  at  the  places  listed  below,  and  at 
such  other  places  vnthin  the  respective  cir- 
cuit as  each  court  may  designate  by  rule. ". 

(b)  Section  48  of  tiUe  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-452;  94  Stat  1994),  u 
amended  further  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  circuits  and  places  the  follow- 
ing: 

•Federal...^ District     of     Columbia, 

and  in  anv  other  place 
listed  above  at  the 
court  6]/  rule  direct*. ". 

(cJ  Section  48  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  further  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(b)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  hold  spe- 
cial sessions  at  any  place  uHthin  its  circuit 
as  the  nature  of  the  business  may  reouire, 
and  upon  such  notice  as  the  court  orders. 
The  court  may  transact  any  business  at  a 
special  session  which  it  might  transact  at  a 
regular  session. 

"(c)  Any  court  of  appeals  may  pretermit, 
uHth  the  consent  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  any  regxdar  session  of 
court  at  any  place  for  insufficient  business 
or  other  good  cause 

"(d)  The  times  and  places  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit shall  6e  prescribed  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing reasonable  opportunity  to  citizens  to 
appear  before  the  court  with  as  little  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  citizens  as  is  prac- 
ticable. ". 

ORGANIZATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT 

Sec.  m.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"CHAPTER  7— UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS 
COURT 
"Sec. 

"171.  Appointment  and  number  of  judges; 
character  of  court;  designation 
of  chief  judge. 
"1 72.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  judges. 
"173.  Times  and  places  of  holding  court 
"1 74.  Assignment  of  judges;  decisions. 
"1 75.  Official  duty  station;  residence 
"176.  Removal  from  office. 
"1 77.  Disbarment  of  removed  judges. 

"§171.  Appointment  and  number  of  judges; 
character  of  court;  designation  of  chief 
judge 

"(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
sixteen  judges  who  shall  constitute  a  court 
of  record  knovm  as  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  The  court  is  declared  to  be  a  court  es- 
tablished under  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  CToittw  Court  who  is  less 


than  seventy  years  of  age  to  serve  as  chief 
judge.  The  chief  judge  may  continue  to  serve 
as  such  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  seventy 
years  or  until  another  judge  is  designated  as 
chief  fudge  by  the  President  After  the  desig- 
nation of  another  judge  to  serve  as  chief 
judge,  the  former  chief  judge  may  continue 
to  serve  as  a  judge  of  the  court  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  term  to  which  apjminted. 

"§  1 72.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  judges 
"(a)    Each   judge    of   the    United    States 

(Jlaims  Court  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 

of  fifteen  years. 
"(b)  Each  fudge  shall  receive  a  salary  at 

an  annual  rate  determined  under  section 

225   of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2 

U.S.C.  351-361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of 

this  title. 

'§173.  Times  and  places  of  holding  court 

"The  principal  office  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  shall  t>e  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  the  Claims  Court  may  hold 
court  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as  it 
may  fix  by  rule  of  court  The  times  and 
places  of  the  sessions  of  the  Claims  Court 
shall  be  prescribed  with  a  view  to  securing 
reasonable  opportunity  to  citizens  to  appear 
before  the  Claims  Court  unth  as  little  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  citizens  as  is  prac- 
ticable. 

"§  1 74.  Assignment  of  judges;  decisions 

"(a)  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  with  respect  to  any 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  except  congres- 
sional reference  cases,  shall  be  exercised  by  a 
single  judge,  who  may  preside  alone  and 
hold  a  regular  or  special  session  of  court  at 
the  same  time  other  sessions  are  held  by 
other  judges. 

"(b)  All  decisions  of  the  Claims  Court  shall 
be  preserved  and  open  to  inspection. 

"§175.  Official  duty  station;  residence 

"(a)  The  official  duty  station  of  each  judge 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)    After    appointment    and    while    in 
active  service,  each  judge  shall  reside  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"§  1 76.  Removal  from  office 

"(a)  Removal  of  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  during  the  term  for 
which  tie  is  appointed  shall  be  only  for  in- 
competency, misconduct,  neglect  of  duty,  en- 
gaging in  the  practice  of  law,  or  physical  or 
mental  disability.  Removal  shall  be  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  but  removal  may  not  occur 
unless  a  majority  of  all  the  judges  of  such 
court  of  appeals  concur  in  the  order  of  re- 
moval 

"(b)  Before  any  order  of  removal  may  be 
entered,  a  full  specification  of  the  charges 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  judge  involved,  and 
such  judge  shall  be  accorded  an  opportunity 
to  be  ?ieard  on  the  charges. 

"(c)  Any  ca%ue  for  removal  of  any  judge  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
shall  be  reported  by  him  to  the  chief  judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  AppecUs  for  the 
Federal  Circuit,  and  a  copy  of  the  report 
shaU  at  the  same  time  be  transmitted  to  the 
judge 

"§  1 77.  Disbarment  of  removed  judges 

"A  judge  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
removed  from  office  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 176  of  this  title  shall  not  be  permitted 
at  any  time  to  practice  before  the  Claims 
Court ". 
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(b)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  7  in  the 
chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"7.  United  States  Claims  Court 171". 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  COURT 
OF  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Sec  106.  Chapter  9  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
9  in  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

INTERLOCUTORY  APPEALS  FROM  CERTAIN  ORDERS 

Sec.  107.  Section  256(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  1541  (b)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "in  that  section. "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "section 
1292(d)(1)  of  this  title,  and  the  UniUd  StaUs 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 
may,  in  its  discretion,  consider  the  appeal. ". 
repeal;  assignment  of  ciRCurr  judges 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  291 
of  title  28,  UniUd  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(c)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

assignment  of  district  judges 

Sec.  109.  Section  292(e)  of  titU  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  or"  and  by  striking  out  "in 
which  the  need  arises". 

repeal;  assignment  of  other  judges 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  293  of  title  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  subsections  (a),  (c),  and 
(d); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (a);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e),  as  that 
subsection  unll  become  effective  on  April  1. 
1984,  as  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  293  of 
title  28,  UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"§  293.  Judges  of  the  Court  of  International 
Trade". 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  293  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"293.  Judges  of  the  Court  of  InUmational 
Trade." 

(d)  Section  160(a)  of  tiOe  28,  UniUd  StaUs 
Code,  as  that  section  will  become  effective 
on  April  1,  1984,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"293(e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"293(b)". 

JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE 

Sec.  111.  Section  331  of  title  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  strUcing  out 
",  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals, ";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence. 

RETIREMENT 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  372(a)  of  title  28, 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or";  and 

(2)  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or". 

(b)  Section  372(b)  oftitU  28,  UniUd  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, or"  each  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  372(0(17)  of  title  28.  UniUd 
StaUs   Code,    is   amended   by  striking  out 


"Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  and  the  Customs  Court" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "UniUd  StaUs 
Claims  Court  the  Court  of  International 
Trade,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit". 

repeal;  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
DECISIONS 

Sec  113.  Section  415  of  title  28.  UniUd 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section 
415  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapUr  19  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  114.  Section  451  of  title  28.  UniUd 
States  Code  (including  that  section  as  it  vHll 
become  effective  on  April  1,  1984),  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  first  definition,  relating  to  court 
of  the  UniUd  StaUs,  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. ":  and 

(2)  in  the  third  definition,  relating  to 
judge  of  the  UniUd  StaUs,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. ". 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES  AND  COURT 
A  CCOMMODA  TIONS 

Sec  115.  (a)(1)  Section  456  of  title  28. 
UniUd  StaUs  Code  (including  that  section 
as  it  wHl  become  effective  on  April  1.  1984), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§456.   Traveling  expenses  of  justices  and 
judges;  official  duty  stations 

"(a)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  UniUd  States  Courts  shall  pay 
each  justice  or  judge  of  the  UniUd  States, 
and  each  retired  justice  or  judge  recalled  or 
designated  and  assigned  to  active  duty, 
while  attending  court  or  transacting  official 
business  at  a  place  other  than  his  official 
duty  station  for  any  continuous  period  of 
less  than  thirty  calendar  days  (1)  all  neces- 
sary transportation  expenses  certified  by  the 
justice  or  judge;  and  (2)  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance for  travel  at  the  raU  which  the  Direc- 
tor establishes  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
per  diem  allowance  fixed  by  section  5702(a) 
of  title  S,  or  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Director  shall  prescribe  with  the 
approval  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
UniUd  States,  reimbursement  for  his  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  of  subsistence  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  amount  fixed  try  sec- 
tion 5702  of  tiOe  5.  The  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  also  pay  each  justice  or  judge  of 
the  UniUd  StaUs,  and  each  retired  justice  or 
judge  recalled  or  designated  and  assigned  to 
active  duty,  while  attending  court  or  trans- 
acting official  business  under  an  assign- 
ment authorized  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title  which  exceeds  in  duration  a  continuous 
period  of  thirty  calendar  days,  all  necessary 
transportation  expenses  and  actual  and  nec- 
essary expenses  of  subsistence  actually  in- 
curred, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5702  of  title  5,  in  accordarice  with 
regulations  which  the  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  UniUd  States. 

"(b)  The  official  duty  station  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  UniUd  States,  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UniUd  States,  and 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
the  UniUd  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit,  and  the  UniUd  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  The  official  duty  station  of  the  judges 
of  the  UniUd  States  Court  of  InUmational 
Trade  shall  be  New  York  City. 


"(d)  The  official  duty  station  of  each  dis- 
trict judge  shall  be  that  place  where  a  dis- 
trict cotrt  holds  regular  sessions  at  or  near 
which  the  judge  performs  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  judicial  loork,  which  is  nearest 
the  place  where  he  maintains  his  actu€d 
abode  in  which  he  customarily  lives. 

"(e)  The  official  duty  station  of  a  circuit 
judge  shall  be  that  place  where  a  circuit  or 
district  court  holds  regular  sessions  at  or 
near  which  the  judge  performs  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  judicial  work,  or  that  place 
where  the  Director  provides  chambers  to  the 
judge  where  he  performs  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  judicial  work,  which  is  nearest 
the  place  where  he  maintains  his  actual 
abode  in  which  he  customarily  lives. 

"(f)  The  official  duty  station  of  a  retired 
judge  shall  be  established  in  accordance 
with  section  374  of  this  title 

"(g)  Each  circuit  or  district  judge  whose 
official  duty  station  is  not  fixed  expressly  by 
this  section  shall  notify  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  in  writing  of  his  actual  abode  and  of- 
ficial duty  station  upon  his  appointment 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  his  offi- 
cial duty  station  may  change. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  456  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  tiUe  28, 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"456.    Traveling  expenses   of  justices   and 
judges;  official  duty  stations. ". 
(b)(1)  Section  460  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  at  follows: 
"§  460.  Application  to  other  courU 

"(a)  Sections  452  through  459  and  section 
462  of  this  chapUr  shall  also  apply  to  the 
UniUd  States  Claims  Court,  to  each  court 
creaUd  by  Act  of  Congress  in  a  territory 
which  is  invesUd  unth  any  jurisdiction  of  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
Oie  judges  thereof 

"(b)  The  official  duty  station  of  each  judge 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  which  is  not 
otherwise  established  by  law  shall  be  that 
place  where  the  court  holds  regular  sessions 
at  or  near  which  the  judge  performs  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  his  judicial  work,  which 
is  nearest  the  place  where  he  maintairu  his 
actual  abode  in  which  he  customarily 
lives. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  460  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapUr  21  of  titU  28, 
UniUd  StaUs  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"460.  Application  to  other  courts. ". 

(c)(1)  Chapter  21  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,   is  amended  try  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  462.  Court  accommodations 

"(a)  Sessions  of  courts  of  the  United  States 
(except  the  Supreme  Court)  shall  be  held 
only  at  places  where  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
CourU  provides  accommodations,  or  where 
suitable  accommodations  are  furnished 
unthout  cost  to  the  judicial  branch 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  CourU  sfiall  pro- 
vide accommodations,  including  chambers 
and  courtrooms,  only  at  places  where  regu- 
lar sessions  of  court  are  authorized  by  law 
to  be  field,  but  only  if  the  judicial  council  of 
the  appropriaU  circuit  has  approved  the  ac- 
commodations as  necessary. 

"(c)  The  limitations  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  prevent  the  Director  from,  furnishing 
chambers  to  circuit  judges  at  places  where 
Federal  facilities  are  availabU  when  the  ju- 
dicial council  of  the  circuit  approves. 
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"td)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shaU  pro- 
vide permanent  accommodations  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  and  for  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  only  at  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. However,  each  such  court  may  hold  reg- 
vlar  and  special  sessions  at  other  places  uti- 
H^ino  the  accommodations  which  the  Direc- 
tor provides  to  other  courts. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  probation  officers, 
pretrial  service  officers,  and  Federal  Public 
Defender  Organizations  at  such  places  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  judicial  council  of 
the  appropriate  circuit 

"if)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
AdminUtrator  of  General  Services  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  provide  the  accommo- 
dations the  Director  requests,  and  to  close 
cuicommodations  which  the  Director  recom- 
mends for  closure  with  the  approval  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. ". 

(2)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  21  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"462.  Court  accommodations. ". 

(3)  Section  142  of  titU  28,  UniUd  StaUs 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  142  in 
the  section  analytit  of  chapter  5  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

SXPUISES  or  UnOATlON 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Chapter  21  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  US  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sectiOTV 
"§  463.  Expenses  of  litigation 

"Whenever  a  Chief  Justice,  justice,  judge, 
officer,  or  employee  of  any  United  StaUs 
court  is  sued  in  his  official  capacity,  or  is 
otherwise  required  to  defend  acts  taken  or 
omissions  made  in  hU  official  capacity,  and 
the  services  of  an  attorney  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  are  not  reasonably  available  pursuant 
to  chapter  31  of  this  title,  the  Director  of  the 
AdminUtrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  may  pay  the  costs  of  hit  defense.  The 
Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  such 
payments  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States. ". 

fbJ  The  analytU  of  chapter  21  of  titU  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"463.  Expenses  of  litigation.". 

INTERSSTS  or  THE  USrTED  STATES  IN  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS 

Sec.  117.  Section  518(a)  of  titie  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit". 

TRANSMISSION  OE  PETITIONS  IN  SUITS  AGAINST 
THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Sec.  118.  la)  Section  520  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  la),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  Iteu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit":  and 

12)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  in 
the  section  fieading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court  or  in 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit". 

lb)  The  item  relating  to  section  520  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  titte  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"520.  Transmission  of  petitions  in  United 
States  Claims  Court  or  in 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  ttie  Federal  Circuit;  state- 
ment furnished  by  depart- 
ments. ". 

BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Section  60S  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  undesignated 
paragraph  the  following:  "and  the  estimate 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  such  court";  and 

12)  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  the  Budget" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Management  and  Budget", 
lb)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  C»urt  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  and  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  fiscal  year  1982  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit and  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
Such  sums  shaU  be  apportioned  among  the 
new  appropriations  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  in  consultation  with 
the  chief  judges  of  the  respective  courts. 
DEriNmoN  or  courts 
Sec.  120.  la)  Section  610  of  titte  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  United  States  Claims  Court". 

(b)ll)  Section  713  of  titte  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  713.  Librarians 

"la)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  appoint  a 
librarian  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by 
the  court 

"lb)  The  librarian,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  may  appoint  necessary  library  as- 
sistants in  such  numbers  as  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  may  approve.  The  librarian 
may  remove  such  library  assistants  with  the 
approval  of  the  court ". 

12)  The  item  relating  to  section  713  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  47,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"713.  Librarians.". 

Ic)ll)  Chapter  47  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,   is  amended   by  adding  at  'the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"§  714.  Orters  and  messengers 

"la)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  appoint  a 
crter  who  shall  be  sut^ct  to  removal  by  the 
court 

"lb)  77«€  crier,  unth  the  approval  of  the 
court,  may  appoint  necessary  messengers  in 
such  number  as  the  IHrector  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
may  approve.  The  crier  may  remove  such 
messengers  with  the  approval  of  the  court 
The  crier  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of 
bailiff  and  messenger. 

"§  715.  Staff  attorneys  and  technical  assist- 
ants 

"la)  TTic  chief  judge  of  each  court  of  ap- 
peals, with  the  approval  of  the  court  may 
appoint  a  senior  staff  attorney,  who  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  chief  judge  with 
the  approval  of  the  court 

"lb)  77i«  senior  staff  attorney,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chief  judge,  may  appoint  neces- 
sary staff  attorneys  and  secretarial  and  cter- 
ical  employees  in  such  numbers  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  may  approve,  but  in 
no  event  may  the  number  of  staff  attorneys 
exceed  Oie  number  of  positions  expressly  au- 


thorized in  an  annual  appropriation  Act 
The  senior  staff  attorney  may  remove  such 
staff  attorneys  and  secretarial  and  cterical 
employees  uiith  the  approval  of  the  chief 
judge. 

"(c)  The  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court  may  appoint  a  senior 
technical  assistant  who  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  chief  judge  with  the  approval 
of  Die  court 

"(d)  The  senior  technical  assistant  with 
the  approval  of  the  court  may  appoint  nec- 
essary technical  assistants  in  such  number 
as  the  Director  of  the  Adm,inistrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  may  approve, 
but  in  no  event  may  the  number  of  technical 
assistants  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  exceed  the  number  of  circuit 
judges  in  regular  active  service  wiOiin  such 
circuit  The  nenior  technical  assistant  may 
remove  such  technical  assistants  with  the 
approval  of  the  court ". 

(2)   The  section   analysis  of  chapter  47, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"714.  Criers  and  messengers. 
"715.  Staff  attorneys  and  technical  assist- 
ants. ". 

orricERS  AND  employees  or  the  united  states 
claims  court 
Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  791  of  titte  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  United  States  Claims  Court  may 
appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  court  The  clerk,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court  may  appoint  necessary 
deputies  and  employees  in  such  numbers  as 
Tnay  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  Such  deputies  and  employees  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  clerk  xoith  the 
approval  of  the  court ". 

(b)  Section  792  of  titte  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  792  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  such 
titte,  are  repealed. 

(c)(1)  Section  794  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  794.  Law  Clerks  and  secretaries 

"The  fudges  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  may  appoint  necessary  law  cterks  and 
secretaries,  in  such  numbers  as  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  may  ap- 
prove, subject  to  any  limitation  of  the  aggre- 
gate salaries  of  such  employees  which  may 
be  imposed  by  law. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  794  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  titte  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"794.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries. ". 

(d)(1)  Section  795  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  795.  Bailiffs  and  messengers 

"The  chief  judge  of  United  States  Claims 
Court  unth  the  approval  of  the  court  may 
appoint  necessary  bailiffs  and  messengers, 
in  such  numbers  as  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
minUtrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  may  approve,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  chief  judge,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  795  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  titte  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"795.  Bailiffs  and  messengers. ". 

(e)  Section  796  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Court 
of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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"subject  to  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts". 

(f)(1)  Section  797  of  titte  28,  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  <u  follows: 
"§  797.  Recall  of  retired  judges 

"(a)  Any  judge  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  who  has  retired  from  regular  active 
service  under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
titte  5  shall  be  knoum  and  designated  as  a 
senior  judge  and  may  perform  duties  as  a 
judge  when  recalled  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  tectum. 

"(b)  The  chief  judge  of  the  Claims  Court 
may,  whenever  he  deems  it  advisable,  recall 
any  senior  judge,  with  such  judge's  consent 
to  perform  such  duties  as  a  judge  and  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  chief  fudge  may 

specify. 

"(c)  Any  senior  judge  performing  duties 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be  counted 
as  a  judge  for  purposes  of  the  number  of 
judgeships  authorized  by  section  171  of  this 
title. 

"(d)  Any  senior  judge,  while  performing 
duties  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  paid 
the  same  allowances  for  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses as  a  judge  in  active  service.  Such 
senior  judge  shall  also  receive  from  the 
Claims  Court  supplemental  pay  in  an 
amount  sufficient,  when  added  to  his  civil 
service  retirement  annuity,  to  equal  the 
salary  of  a  judge  in  active  service  for  the 
same  period  or  periods  of  time.  Such  suppte- 
mental  pay  shall  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  salary  of  a  judge. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  797  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  titte  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commissioners"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "judges". 

(g)(1)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  51  in 
the  chapter  analytis  of  part  III  of  titte  28, 
United  States  Code,  i*  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  51  of 
titte  28,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "COURT  OF  CLAIMS"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "UNITED  STATES 
CLAIMS  COURT". 

asoushment  or  untted  states  court  or 
customs  and  patent  appeals 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Chapter  S3  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
53  in  the  chapter  analytis  of  part  III  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  957  of  titte  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "(a)", 
and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  lb). 
technical  and  contorminq  amendments  re- 
latino  TO  repeal  or  COURT  or  customs  and 
patent  appeals 

Sec.  123.  SectiOTis  1255  and  1256  of  titte 
28,  United  States  Code,  and  the  items  relat- 
ing to  sections  1255  and  1256  in  the  section 
antUysis  of  chapter  81  of  such  title,  are  re- 
pealed. 

COURTS  or  APPEALS  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  124.  Section  1291  of  titte  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit)" after  "courts  of  appeals":  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral CHrcuit  shall  be  limited  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion described  in  sections  1292  Ic)  and  Id) 
and  1295  of  this  title. ". 


INTERLOCUTORY  DECISIONS 

Sec.  125.  la)  Section  12921a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "The  courts"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  Ic)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
courts"; 

(2)  6v  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  Section  1292  of  titte  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Chrcuit  shaU  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction— 

"(1)  of  an  appeal  from  an  interlocutory 
order  or  decree  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in  any  case  over  which  the  court 
would  have  jurisdiction  of  an  appeal  under 
section  1295  of  thU  title;  and 

"(2)  of  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  in  a 
cirHl  action  for  patent  infringement  which 
wo%ild  otherwise  be  appealabte  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit and  is  final  except  for  an  accountirig. 

"(d)(1)  When  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  issues  an  order 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2561b)  of  this 
title,  or  when  any  judge  of  the  Court  of 
International  Trade,  in  issuing  any  other 
interlocutory  order,  includes  in  the  order  a 
statement  that  a  controlling  question  of  law 
is  involved  vnth  respect  to  which  there  is  a 
substantial  ground  for  difference  of  opinion 
and  that  an  immediate  appeal  from  that 
order  may  materially  advance  the  ultimate 
termination  of  the  litigation,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit may,  in  its  discretion,  permit  an  appeal 
to  be  taken  from  such  order,  if  application  is 
made  to  that  Court  vnthin  ten  days  after  the 
entry  of  such  order. 

"12)  When  any  judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court,  in  issuing  an  interlocutory 
order,  includes  in  the  order  a  statement  that 
a  controlling  question  of  law  is  involved 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  sul)stantial 
ground  for  difference  of  opinion  and  that  an 
immediate  appeal  from  that  order  may  ma- 
terially advance  the  ultimate  termination  of 
the  litigation,  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken  from 
such  order,  if  application  is  made  to  that 
Court  within  ten  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
order. 

"13)  Neither  the  application  for  nor  the 
granting  of  an  appeal  under  this  subsection 
shall  stay  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade  or  in  the  Claims  Court,  as 
the  case  may  be,  unlett  a  stay  is  ordered  by  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  International  Trade  or 
of  the  Claims  Court  or  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  or  a 
judge  of  that  court ". 

CIRCUITS  IN  WHICH  DECISIONS  ARE  REVIEWABLE 

Sec.  126.  Section  1294  of  titte  28,  United 
States  Code  lincluding  that  section  as  it  will 
become  effective  on  April  1,  1984),  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Appeals"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 12921c),  1292ld),  and  1295  of  this  titte. 
appeals". 

JURISDICTION  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OE 
APPEALS  rOR  THE  EEDERAL  CIHCUTT 

Sec.  127.  la)  Chapter  83  of  titte  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 


"§1295.  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 

"la)  the  United  Stales  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction— 

"ID  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dittrict 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Dittrict  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court  was  based,  in  whote  or  in  part,  on  sec- 
tion 1338  of  this  title,  except  that  a  case  in- 
volving a  claim  arising  under  any  Act  of 
Congress  relating  to  copyrights  or  trade- 
marks and  no  other  claimt  under  section 
13381a)  shall  be  governed  by  sections  1291, 
1292,  and  1294  of  this  titte; 

"(2)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  IHstrict  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court  loas  based,  in  whote  or  in  part  on  sec- 
tion 1346  of  this  title,  except  that  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  appeal  in  a  case  brought  in  a  dis- 
trict court  under  section  1346(a)(1),  1346(b), 
1346(e),  or  1346(f)  of  this  titte  or  under  sec- 
tion 1346(a)(2)  when  the  claim  it  founded 
upon  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a  regulation  of 
an  executive  department  providing  for  in- 
ternal revenue  shall  be  governed  by  sections 
1291,  1292,  and  1294  of  this  title; 

"(3)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court; 
"(4)  of  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of— 
"(A)  the  Board  of  Appeals  or  the  Board  of 
Patent  Interferences  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  with  respect  to  patent  ap- 
plications and  interferences,  at  the  irutance 
of  an  applicant  for  a  patent  or  any  party  to 
a  patent  interference,  and  any  such  appeal 
shall  u>aive  the  right  of  such  applicant  or 
party  to  proceed  under  section  145  or  146  of 
titte  35; 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  or  the  Trademark  Trial  and 
Appeal  Board  with  respect  to  applications 
for  registration  of  marks  and  other  proceed- 
ings as  provided  in  section  21  of  the  Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946  (IS  U.S.C.  1071);  or 

"(C)  a  district  court  to  which  a  case  was 
directed  pursuant  to  section  145  or  146  of 
titte  35; 

"(5)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  International 
Trade; 

"(6)  to  review  the  final  determinatUms  of 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission relating  to  unfair  practices  in 
import  trade,  made  under  section  337  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337); 

"(7)  to  review,  by  appeal  on  questions  of 
law  only,  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  fieadnote  6  to  schedute  8,  part 
4,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (relating  to  importation  of  instru- 
ments or  apparatus); 

"(8)  of  an  appeal  under  section  71  of  the 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2461); 
"(9)  Of  an  appeal  from  a  final  order  or 
final  decision  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  pursuant  to  sections  7703(b)(D 
and  7703(d)  of  title  5;  and 

"(10)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
an  agency  board  of  contract  appeals  pursu- 
ant to  section  8(g)(D  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  607(g)(1)). 

"(b)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  agency  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  At- 
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tomey  General,  refer  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  for  judicial  review 
any  final  decision  rendered  by  a  board  of 
contract  appeals  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
any  contract  uHth  the  United  States  award- 
ed by  that  department  or  agency  which  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  has  con- 
cltided  is  not  entitled  to  finality  pursuant  to 
the  review  standards  specified  in  section 
lOlbt  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978 
(41  U.S.C.  SQ9(b)).  The  head  of  each  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  shall  make  any 
referral  under  this  section  unthin  one  hun- 
dred and  tvoenty  days  after  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  final  appeal  decision. 

"(c)  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit  shall  review  the  matter  referred  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  specified  in 
section  10(b)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978.  The  court  shall  proceed  unth  judicial 
review  on  the  administrative  record  made 
before  the  board  of  contract  appeals  on  mat- 
ters so  referred  as  in  other  cases  pending  in 
such  court,  shall  determine  the  issue  of  fi- 
nality of  the  appeal  decision,  and  shall,  if 
appropriate,  render  judgment  thereon,  or 
remand  the  matter  to  any  administrative  or 
aecuHve  body  or  official  with  such  direc- 
tion aa  it  may  deem  proper  and  just 
"§1296.  Precedence  of  cases  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit 

"Civil  actions  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  (^rcuit  shall  be 
given  precedence,  in  accordance  vnth  the 
law  applicable  to  such  actions,  in  such  order 
as  the  court  may  by  rule  establish. ". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  83  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"129S.  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Feder- 
al Circuit 
"1296.  Precedence  of  cases  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit ". 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  ORDERS; 
JURISDICTION 

Sec.  128.  Section  1336(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

UNITED  STATES  AS  DEFENDANT;  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  129.  Section  1346(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  ORDERS; 
VENUE 

Sec.  130.  Section  1398(b)  of  title  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

UNITED  STATES  AS  DEFENDANT,  VENUE 

Sec.  131.  Section  1402(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "in  a 
district  court"  after  "civil  action". 

CURE  OR  WAIVER  OF  DEFECTS 

Sec.  132.  Section  1406  of  titU  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (c). 

UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT  JURISDICTION  AND 
VENUE 

Sec.  133.  (a)  Section  1491  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"§1491.  C^jaims  against  United  Stales  gener- 
ally; actions  involving  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 

"(a)(1)  The  United  States  Claims  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  render  judgment 
upon  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
founded  either  upon  the  Constitution,  or 
any  Act  of  Congress  or  any  regulation  of  an 
executive  department  or  upon  any  express 
or  implied  contract  with  the  United  States, 
or  for  liquidated  or  unliquidated  damages 
in  cases  not  sounding  in  tort  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph,  an  express  or  im- 
plied contract  V3ith  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service.  Navy  Exchanges,  Marine 
Corps  Exchanges.  Coast  Guard  Exchanges, 
or  Exchange  Councils  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall  be 
considered  an  express  or  implied  contract 
with  the  United  States. 

"(2)  To  provide  an  entire  remedy  and  to 
complete  the  relief  afforded  by  the  judgment 
the  court  may.  as  an  incident  of  and  collat- 
eral to  any  such  judgment  issue  orders  di- 
recting restoration  to  office  or  position, 
placement  in  appropriate  duty  or  retirement 
status,  and  correction  of  applicable  records, 
and  such  orders  may  be  issued  to  any  appro- 
priate official  of  the  United  States.  In  any 
case  unthin  its  jurisdiction,  the  court  shall 
have  the  power  to  remand  appropriate  mat- 
ters to  any  admini3tratit>e  or  executive  body 
or  official  with  such  direction  as  it  may 
deem  proper  and  just  The  Claims  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  render  judgment 
upon  any  claim  by  or  against  or  dispute 
with  a  contractor  arising  under  section 
10(a)(1)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978. 

"(3)  To  afford  complete  relief  on  any  con- 
tract claim  brought  before  the  contract  is 
awarded,  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction to  grant  declaratory  judgments 
and  such  equitable  and  extraordinary  relief 
as  it  deems  proper,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  injunctive  relief.  In  exercising  this  ju- 
risdiction, the  court  shall  give  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  national  defense  and  nation- 
al security. 

"(b)  Nothing  herein  shxill  be  construed  to 
give  the  United  States  Claims  Court  juris- 
diction of  any  civil  action  unthin  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade,  or  of  any  action  agairut  or  found- 
ed on  conduct  of,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, or  to  amend  or  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933  with  respect  to  actions  by  or  against 
the  Authority. ". 

(b)  Section  1492  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chief 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  C7otwis"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chief  judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court". 

(c)(1)  Sections  1494,  1495,  1496,  and  1497 
of  title  29,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  section  1497  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "growers, "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "growers". 

(d)  Section  1498  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Claims 
Court". 

(eXl)  Sections  1499.  1500.  1501,  1502,  and 
1503  of  title   28.    United  States   Code,   are 


amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  CTlaims  Court". 

(2)  (A)  The  section  heading  of  section  1499 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  Safety"  after  "Hours". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  1499  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  91  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1499.  Liquidated  damages  withheld  from 
contractors  under  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Stand- 
ards Act ". 

(f)  Section  1504  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  1504 
in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  91  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(g)  Section  1505  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "CTlaims  Court". 

(h)  Section  1506  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  1506 
in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  91  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(i)  Section  1507  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Claims  Court". 

(jXl)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  91  in 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title  28, 
United  Statet  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  91  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "COURT  OF  CLAIMS"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "UNITED  STATES 
CLAIMS  COURT". 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  COURT 
OF  CUS7X>MS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Sec.  134.  CThapter  93  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
93  in  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  such 
tiUe,  are  repealed. 

repeal;  cure  of  defects 

Sec.  135.  Section  1584  of  titU  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section 
1584  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  95  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

Ra>EAL;  TIME  FOR  APPEAL 

Sec.  136.  Section  2110  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section 
2110  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  133 
of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

COURT  OF  APPEALS  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  137.  Section  2342  of  tiOe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit)" after  "court  of  appeals"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

PLANT  VARIETY  PROTECTION  OFFICE  DECISIONS 

Sec.  138.  Section  2353  of  title  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section 
2353  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  158 
of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  139.  (a)  Sections  2501  and  2502(a)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
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striMng  out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Clainu  Court". 

(b)(1)  Section  2503  of  titU  28.  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2503.  Proceedings  generally 

"(a)  Partus  to  any  suit  in  the  UniUd 
States  Claims  Court  may  appear  before  a 
judge  of  that  court  in  person  or  by  attorney, 
produce  evidence,  and  examine  witnesses. 

"(b)  The  proceedings  of  the  Claims  Court 
shall  be  in  accordance  unth  such  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  (other  than  the  rules 
of  evidence)  as  the  Claims  Court  may  pre- 
scribe and  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence. 

"(c)  The  judges  of  the  Claims  Court  shall 
fix  times  for  trials,  adminisUr  oaths  or  af- 
firmations, examine  witnesses,  receive  evi- 
dence, and  enUr  dispositive  judgments. 
Hearings  shall,  if  convenUnt  be  held  in  the 
counties  where  the  uritnesses  reside. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  2503  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  title  28, 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "before  commissioners". 

(c)  Section  2504  of  title  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  (Claims"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "UniUd  States 
Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lUu  there- 
of "judge". 

(d)  Section  2505  of  tiOe  28.  UniUd  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
inserting  in  lUu  thereof  "UniUd  StaUs 
(Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  In/  striking  out  "report  findings"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "enter  judgment". 

(e)  Section  2506  of  title  28,  UniUd  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"UniUd  States  Claims  Court". 

(f)  Section  2507  of  tiOe  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "UniUd  States  Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(g)  Section  2508  of  titU  28,  UniUd  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"UniUd  States  Claims  Court". 

(h)(1)  Section  2509  of  titU  28.  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  WJienever  a  bill,  except  a  bill  for  a 
pension,  is  referred  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress to  the  chief  judge  of  the  UniUd  States 
Claims  Court  pursuant  to  section  1492  of 
this  title,  the  chief  judge  shall  designaU  a 
judge  as  hearing  officer  for  the  case  and  a 
panel  of  three  judges  of  the  court  to  serve  as 
a  reviewing  body.  One  member  of  the  review 
panel  shall  be  designaUd  as  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  panel ". 

(2)  Section  2509  of  title  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (f),  by 
striking  out  "trial  commissioner"  each  place 
it  appears  and  iTiserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'hearing  officer"; 

(B)  in  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (e).  by 
striking  out  "chief  commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "chief  judge"; 

(C)  in  sutKections  (b),  (f),  and  (g).  by.  strik- 
ing out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(Jlaims 
Court"; 


(D)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "of 
commissioners";  and 

(E)  in  subsection  (g).  by  striking  out  "com- 
missioners serving  as  trial  commissioners" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "judges  serving 
as  hearing  officers". 

(i)(l)  Section  2510  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§2510.    Referral   of  cases   by   ComptroUer 

General 

"(a)  The  ComptroUer  General  may  trans- 
mit to  the  UniUd  States  Claims  Court  for 
trial  and  adjudication  any  claim  or  matter 
of  which  the  Claims  Court  might  take  juris- 
diction on  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
claimant  together  with  all  vouchers,  papers, 
documents,  and  proofs  pertaining  thereto. 

"(b)  The  Claims  Court  shall  proceed  with 
the  claims  or  matUrs  so  referred  as  in  other 
cases  pending  in  such  Court  and  shall 
render  judgment  thereon.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  2510  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapUr  165  of  titU  28, 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"2510.  Referral  of  cases  by  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral.". 

(j)(lJ  Section  2511  of  titU  28,  UniUd 
StaUs  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  or 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review, ". 

(2)  Sections  2511.  2512.  2513(c).  2514. 
2515(a).  and  2516(a)  of  titU  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  (Jlaims"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court". 

(k)  Section  2517  of  title  28.  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lUu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  the 
comma  immediaUly  aJUr  "discharged". 

(1)  Section  2518  of  HtU  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  2518 
in  the  section  analysis  of  chapUr  165  of 
such  title,  are  repealed, 

(m)  Section  2519  of  title  28.  United  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
CTlaims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"UniUd  StaUs  CTlaims  Court". 

(n)(l)  Section  2520  of  tiOe  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  CTlaims"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "UniUd  States 
CTlaims  Court";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "tlO"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$60". 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  2520 
of  titU  28,  UniUd  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

(3)  The  section  heading  of  section  2520  of 
titU  28.  UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ";  cost  of  printing  record". 

(4)  The  item  relating  to  section  2520  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  titte  28, 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"2520.  Fees. ". 

(o)(l)  The  item  relating  to  chapUr  165  in 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI  of  title  28. 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"165.    UniUd   StaUs   CTlaims   Court 

Procedure. 2501 ". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapUr  165  of 
title  28.  UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "COURT  OF  CLAIMS"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "UNITED  STATES 
CLAIMS  COURT". 

(p)(l)  Section  1926  of  tiOe  28.  United 
StaUs  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 


"§1926.  Claims  Court 

"(a)  ipie  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time  the 
fees  and  cosU  to  l>e  charged  and  collected  in 
the  UniUd  States  CTlaims  Court 

"(b)  The  court  and  its  officers  shall  collect 
only  such  fees  and  costs  as  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference prescribes.  The  court  may  require 
advance  payment  of  fees  by  rule. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  1926  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapUr  123  of  titU  28. 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1926.  CTlaims  Court". 

(q)(l)  ChapUr  165  of  tiUe  28,  UniUd 
StaUs  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§  2522.  Notice  of  appeal 

"Review  of  a  decision  of  the  UniUd  States 
(Tlaims  Court  shall  be  obtained  by  filing  a 
notice  of  appeal  with  the  cUrk  of  the  Claims 
Court  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  appeals  to  United  States 
courts  of  appeals  from  the  UniUd  States  dis- 
trict courU. ". 

(2)  The  section  aruUysis  of  chapUr  165  of 
title  28,  UniUd  StaUs  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"2522.  Notice  of  appeal". 

repeal  of  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  COURT 
OF  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Sec.  140.  CThapUr  167  of  titU  28.  UniUd 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapUr 
167  in  the  chapUr  analysis  of  part  VI  of 
stich  titU.  are  repealed 

COURT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE;  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  141.  Section  2645(c)  of  titU  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"CTustoms  and  Patent  Appeals  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
2601  of  this  titU"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  by 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  InUmational  Trade  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  ap- 
peals to  UniUd  StaUs  courts  of  appeals 
from  ttie  UniUd  StaUs  district  courts". 

FEDERAL  RULES  OF  EVIDENCE 

Sec.  142.  RuU  1101  (a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  CTlaims"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
CTlaims  Court"  and  by  striking  out  "and 
commissioners  of  the  Court  of  CTlaims". 

Part  B— Conforming  Amendments  Outside 
Title  28 

federal  salary  act 

Sec.  143.  Section  22S(f)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  3S6(CI).  U 
amended  by  inserting  "and  the  judges  of  the 
UniUd  StaUs  Claims  Court"  immediaUly 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD 

Sec.  144.  Section  7703  of  tiOe  5,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  CTlaims  or  a  United  States  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  in  ChapUrs  91  and  158. 
respectively,  of  titU  28"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "UniUd  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  CTlaims  or  a  UniUd  States  court  of 
appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  CTircuit"; 
and 
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(3)  in  subsection  (dJ,  by  striking  out  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Federal  Circuit". 

PLANT  VARIETY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Sec.  14S.  The  second  sentence  of  section  71 
of  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  /7  U.S.C. 
2461)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
era!  Circuit  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  any 
such  appeal ". 

FEDERAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  ACT 

Sec.  146.  Section  llfd)  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  (IS 
U.S.C.  2210(d)/  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court". 

CRIMINAL  CODE 

Sec.  147.  Section  204  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  section  heading  thereof 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Claims  Court  or  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit". 

TRADEMARX  ACT 

Sec  148.  Section  39  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (IS  U.S.C.  1121)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(other  than  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit)"  after 
"circuit  courts  of  appeal  of  the  United 
States". 

INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Sec  149.  (a)  Section  29  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, to  provide  for  the  powers,  duties, 
and  functions  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  13,  1946  (25  U.S.C. 
70v-3),  is  ajnended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  29  of  such  Act 
is  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  29  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(d)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(c)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Supreme  Court  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
12SS"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit in  accordance  vrith  the  provisiojis  of 
section  1295". 

(d)  Sut)section  (e)  of  section  29  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(e)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

CLAIMS  BY  INDIANS  OF  CAUFORNIA 

Sec  ISO.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  18, 
1928  (25  U.S.C.  652)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Claims  Court";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit". 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Sec  151.  Section  7422(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  7422(e))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Sec  152.  Section  7428  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Claims 
Court". 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Sec  153.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7456(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  apiended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each 
commissioneT  shall  receive  pay  at  an 
annual  rate  determined  under  section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351- 
361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  also  necessary  trav- 
eling expenses  and  per  diem  allowances,  as 
provided  in  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  while  traveling 
on  official  business  and  away  from  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia. ". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a),  until  such  time  as  a 
change  in  the  salary  rate  of  a  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  occurs  in  ac- 
cordance iDith  section  7456(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  salary  of  such 
commissioner  shall  be  egiutl  to  the  salary  of 
a  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Sec.  154.  Section  7482(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(other  than  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit)"  after 
"United  States  Court  of  Appeals". 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  JUDGMENTS  AOAINST  UNITED 
STATES 

Sec.  155.  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27, 
1956  (31  U.S.C.  724a).  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Feder- 
al Circuit  or  the  United  States  Clairns 
Court". 

CONTRACT  DISPUTES 

Sec.  156.  Section  8(g)(1)  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  607(g)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  CHrcuit";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  judicial 
review,  under  section  2510  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  herein, "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  for  judicial  review  under 
section  1295  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code, ". 

contract  DISPUTES 

Sec.  157.  Section  10(c)  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  609(C))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  or,  in  its  discre- 
tion" and  all  that  follows  through  "of  the 
case". 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRINTING 

Sec.  158.  Section  713  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eight  hundred  and 
tuienty-tiDo"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eight  hundred  and  twenty"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "Superintend- 
ent of  Documents;";  and 

(3)  by  ttriking  out  "to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
two  copies;  and". 

EXMCUnVE  AND  JUDICIARY  PRINTING 

Sec.  1S9.  Section  1103  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims, "  and  by  striking  out  "chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims, ". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  160.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
(Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Court": 


(1)  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  October 
19.  1973  (87  Stat  466). 

(2)  Section  8715  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  Section  8912  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Section  2273(b)  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code. 

(5)  Section  337(i)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1337 (i)). 

(6)  Section  606(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2356(a)). 

(7)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
providing  for  the  allotment  and  distribution 
of  Indian  trit>al  funds",  approved  March  2, 
1907  (25  U.S.C.  119). 

(8)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  12.  1935 
(25  U.S.C.  475a). 

(9)  Section  6110(i)(l)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

(10)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  28.  1908 
(30  U.S.C.  193a). 

(11)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894 
(31  U.S.C.  721. 

(12)  Section  183  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code. 

(13)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
330(c)). 

(14)  Sections  13(b)(2)  and  14  of  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act  of  1944  (41  U.S.C. 
113(b)  and  114). 

(15)  Sections  8(d)  and  10(d)  of  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  607(d) 
and  609(d)). 

(16)  Sections  171  and  173  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2221  and 
2223). 

(17)  Section  10(i)  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  10(i)). 

(18)  Sections  103(f).  103(i).  105.  106(a)(6), 
108.  108A,  and  114(5)  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1213(f),  1213(i). 
1215. 1216(aK6).  1218.  1218a,  and  1224(5)). 

(19)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1948  (SO 
l.S.C.App.  1984). 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  108A  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  1218a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"COURT  OF  CLAIMS"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "united  states  claims  court". 

(c)  Section  108A  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1218a)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari 
in  the  manner  provided  in  section  1255" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1295". 

CONFORMING  AtfENDMENTS 

Sec  161.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court": 

(1)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714b(c)). 

(2)  Section  20  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  (16  U.S.C.  831s). 

(3)  Section  403  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
1642b). 

(4)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  15.  1978 
(92  Stat  244). 

(5)  Section  311(i)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1321(i)). 

(6)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Intervention  on  the 
High  Seas  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1479(b)). 

(7)  Section  282  of  titte  35,  United  States 
Code. 

(8)  Section  5261  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(45  U.S.C.  87). 

(9)  Section  41(a)  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  42(a)). 
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(10)  Section  10(a)(1)  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  609(a)(1)). 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  162.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  and 
"Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals" 
each  place  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit": 

(1)  Section  21  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1071). 

(2)  Section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2182). 

(3)  Section  30S(d)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C. 
2457(d)). 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  163.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit": 

(1)  Subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  section  516  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1516  (d)  and 
(f». 

(2)  Section  516A  (c)  and  (e)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1516a  (c)  and  (e)). 

(3)  Section  528  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
use  1528). 

(4)  Section  337(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1337(c)). 

(5)  Section  284(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  239S(c)). 

(6)  Section  308(9)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  (28  U.S.C.  App.). 

(7)  Sections  141  through  146  of  titte  35, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)(1)  The  item  relating  to  section  141  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  CHrcuit ". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  section  141  of 
titte  35,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  164.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  the  United  States 
Court  of  (Histoms  and  Patent  Appeals"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  United  States  Claims  Court": 

(1)  Section  6001(4)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Section  906  of  titte  44,  United  States 
Code. 

PART  C-MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

CONTINUED  SERVICE  OF  CURRENT  JUDGES 

Sec  165.  The  judges  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  and  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  in  reg- 
ular active  service  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  continue  in  office  as  judges  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  CHrcuit  Senior  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  CHistoms  and  Patent  Appeals 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  contin- 
ue in  office  as  senior  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CHIEF  JUDGE  OF  COURT  OF 
APPEALS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  CIRCUIT 

Sec  166.  NotuHthstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  45(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  the  first  chief  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit shall  be  the  C^ief  Judge  of  the  United 


States  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  whoever  ?ias  served  longer 
as  chief  judge  of  his  court  Notwithstanding 
section  45  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
whichever  of  the  two  chief  judges  does  not 
become  the  first  chief  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  CHr- 
cuit under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
white  in  active  service,  have  precedence  and 
be  deemed  senior  in  commission  over  all  the 
circuit  judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  CHrcuit  (other  than 
the  first  chief  judge  of  that  circuit).  When 
the  person  who  first  serves  as  chief  judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  CHrcuit  vacates  Uiat  position,  the 
position  shall  be  filled  in  accordance  with 
section  45(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
as  modified  by  the  preceding  sentence  of  this 
section 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS  COMMISSIONERS 

Sec  167.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  171(a)  of  titte  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  a  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  serving  immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  become  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 172(a)  of  titte  28.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  Act  the  initial  term  of 
office  of  a  person  who  becomes  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  expire  fifteen 
years  after  the  date  of  his  or  her  employment 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  or 
on  October  1,  1986,  whichever  occurs  earlier. 
Any  such  judge  shall  continue  in  office  until 
a  successor  is  sworn  or  until  reappointed. 
No  such  individual  shall  serve  as  a  judge 
after  reaching  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 172(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  until  such  time  as  a 
change  in  the  salary  rate  of  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  occurs  in  ac- 
cortlance  unth  such  section  172(b).  the 
salary  of  such  judge  shall  be  equal  to  the 
salary  of  a  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  JUDGES  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec  168.  The  Congress— 

(1)  takes  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  is  determined  by  the 
competence  and  experience  of  its  judges;  and 

(2)  suggesU  that  the  President,  in  nomi- 
nating individuals  to  judgeships  on  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral CHrcuit  and  the  United  States  Claims 
Court,  setect  from  a  broad  range  of  qualified 
individuals. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  LEGAL 
REPRESENTA  TION 

Sec  169.  Nothing  in  this  act  affects  the 
authority  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  to  represent  itself  by  attorneys  of  its 
choosing. 

TITLE  II-GOVERNANCE  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS 
Part  A— Chief  Judge  Tenure 

APPOINTMENT  AND  TERMS  OF  CHIEF  JUDGES  OF 
THE  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  45  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  shall 
be  the  circuit  judge  in  regular  active  service 
who  is  senior  in  commission  of  those  judges 
who— 


"(A)  are  sixty-four  years  of  age  or  under; 
"(B)  have  served  for  one  year  or  more  as  a 
circuit  fudge;  and 

"(C)  have  not  served  previously  as  chief 
judge. 

"(2)(A)  In  any  case  in  which  tio  circuit 
judge  meets  the  qualificatioru  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  youngest  circuit  judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  over  and  who  has  served  as  circuit  judge 
for  one  year  or  more  shall  act  as  the  chief 
judge. 

"(B)  In  any  case  under  subparagraph  (A) 
in  which  there  is  no  circuit  judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  has  served  as  a  circuit 
judge  for  one  year  or  more,  the  circuit  judge 
in  regular  active  service  who  is  senior  in 
commission  and  who  has  not  served  previ- 
ously as  chief  judge  shall  act  as  the  chief 
judge. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  seven  years  and  shall  serve  after 
expiration  of  stich  term  untU  another  judge 
is  eligibte  under  paragraph  (1)  to  serve  as 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C).  a  circuit  judge  acting  as  thief  judge 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  shall  serve  until  a  judge  has  been  ap- 
pointed who  meets  the  qualifications  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  No  circuit  judge  may  serve  or  act  as 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit  after  attaining  the 
age  of  seventy  years  unless  no  other  circuit 
judge  is  qualified  to  serve  as  chief  judge  of 
the  cirxruit  under  paragraph  (1)  or  is  quali- 
fied to  act  as  chief  judge  under  paragraph 
(2).". 

(b)  Section  45  of  titte  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  amending  subsection 
(c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  the  chief  judge  desires  to  be  relieved 
of  his  duties  as  chief  judge  while  retaining 
his  active  status  as  circuit  judge,  he  may  so 
certify  to  the  CThief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereafter  the  chief  judge  of  the 
circuit  shall  be  such  other  circuit  judge  who 
is  qualified  to  serve  or  act  as  chief  judge 
under  subsection  (a). ". 

APPOINTMENT  AND  TERMS  OF  CHIEF  JUDGES  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  COURTS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  136  of  titte  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  In  any  district  having  more  than 
one  district  judge,  the  chief  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  the  district  judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  is  senior  in  commission 
of  those  judges  who— 

"(A)  are  sixty-four  years  of  age  or  under; 

"(B)  have  served  for  one  year  or  more  as  a 
district  judge;  and 

"(C)  have  not  served  previously  as  chief 
judge. 

"(2)(A)  In  any  case  in  which  no  district 
judge  meets  the  qualifications  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  youngest  district  judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  over  and  wlio  has  served  as  district  judge 
for  one  year  or  more  shall  act  as  the  chief 
judge. 

"(B)  In  any  case  under  subparagraph  (A) 
in  which  there  is  no  district  judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  has  served  as  a  district 
judge  for  one  year  or  more,  the  district  judge 
in  regular  active  service  wlio  Is  senior  in 
commission  and  who  has  not  served  previ- 
ously as  chief  judge  shall  act  as  the  chief 
judge. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  chief  judge  of  the  district  ap- 
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pointed  under  paragraph  <1>  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  seven  years  and  shall  serve  after 
expiration  of  such  term  until  another  judge 
is  eliffible  under  paragraph  (1)  to  serve  as 
chief  judge  of  the  district 

"<B>  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C>,  a  district  judge  acting  as  chief  judge 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
<2)  shall  serve  until  a  judge  has  been  ap- 
pointed who  meets  the  qualifications  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  No  district  judge  may  serve  or  act  as 
chief  judge  of  the  district  after  attaining  the 
age  of  seventy  years  unless  no  other  district 
judge  is  Qualified  to  serve  as  chief  judge  of 
the  district  under  paragraph  (If  or  is  quali- 
fied to  act  as  chief  judge  under  paragraph 
(2). ". 

(b)  Section  136  of  title  28.  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  amending  subsection 
(d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  the  chief  judge  desires  to  be  relieved 
of  his  duties  as  chief  judge  while  retaining 
his  active  status  as  district  judge,  lie  may  so 
certify  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereafter,  the  chief  judge  of  the 
district  shall  be  such  other  district  judge 
who  ia  qualified  to  serve  or  act  as  chief 
judge  under  subsection  (a). ". 

EFTECnVE  date;  APPUCABIUTY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  amendments  to  section 
4S  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  to  sec- 
tion 136  of  such  title,  made  by  sections  201 
and  202  of  this  Act,  shall  not  apply  to  or 
affect  any  person  serving  as  chief  judge  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  4S(a)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall 
apply  to  the  chief  judge  of  a  circuit  serving 
on  such  effective  date.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 136(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  part,  shall  apply  to  the  chief  judge  of 
a  district  court  serving  on  such  effective 
dale. 

Part  B— Precedence  AMD  Composition  of 

Panel 

precedence  on  panel 

Sec.  204.  Section  4S(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  the 
court  in  regular  active  service"  immediately 
after  "circuit  judges"  in  the  second  sentence. 

COMPOSITION  or  panel;  requirements  AND  SIZE 

Sec.  205.  Section  46(c)  of  title  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  and, 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  or 
such  number  of  judges  as  may  be  prescribed 
in  accordance  uiith  section  6  of  Public  Law 
9S-486  (92  Stat  1633),  except  that  any 
senior  circuit  judge  of  the  circuit  s?iall  be  el- 
igible to  participate,  at  his  election  and 
upon  designation  and  assignment  pursuant 
to  section  294(c)  of  this  title  and  the  rules  of 
the  circuit,  as  a  member  of  an  in  banc  court 
reviewing  a  decision  of  a  panel  of  which 
such  judge  was  a  member. ". 
Part  C— Judicial  Councils  or  the  Circuits 

technical  and  CONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  3006A(h)(2)(A)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "judicial  council"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "court  of  appeals";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Judicial  Council  of  the 
Circuit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "court 
of  appeals  of  Oie  circuit". 

(b)  Section  3006A(i)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "judi- 
cial council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"court  of  appeals". 


(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  terms 
of  existing  appointments. 

Part  D— Judicial  Resignation:  Pensions 

pensions  of  judges  who  resign  to  accept 
executive  positions 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and ",  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follovnng  new  paragraph' 

"(12)  service  as  a  justice  or  judge  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  by  section  451  of 
title  28,  and  service  as  a  judge  of  a  court  cre- 
ated by  Act  of  Congress  in  a  territory  which 
is  invested  with  any  jurisdiction  of  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  but  no 
credit  shall  be  allowed  for  sxich  service  if  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  a  salary  or  an  annu- 
ity under  section  371,  372,  or  373  of  title 
28.  •'. 

(b)  Section  8334  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pay 
to  the  Fund  the  amount  which  an  employee 
may  deposit  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  service  creditable  under  section 
8332(b)(12)  of  this  title  if  such  creditabU 
service  immediately  precedes  service  as  an 
employee  subject  to  this  subchapter  with  a 
break  in  stnHce  of  no  more  than  ninety 
working  days.  The  Director  shall  pay  such 
amount  from  any  appropriation  available 
to  him  as  a  necessary  expense  of  the  appro- 
priation concerned. 

"(2)  The  amount  the  Director  pays  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
refund  to  the  employee  under  section  376  of 
title  28.  Except  to  the  extent  of  such  reduc- 
tion, the  amount  the  Director  pays  to  the 
Fund  shall  satisfy  the  deposit  requirement  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  sectioru 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  amount  the  Director  pays  under 
this  subsection  shall  constitute  an  employer 
contribution  to  the  Fund,  excludable  under 
section  402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  from  the  employee's  gross  income  until 
such  time  as  the  contribution  is  distributed 
or  made  available  to  the  employee,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  refund  or  to  lump-sum  pay- 
ment to  the  employee  ". 

Part  E— Rules  of  Practice 
pubucation  of  rules 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Chapter  131  of  title  28,  the 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  follovnng  new  section: 
"§  2077.  Publication  of  rules;  advisory  com- 
mittees 

"(a)  The  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  each  court  of  appeals,  including  the 
operating  procedures  of  such  court,  shall  be 
published.  Each  court  of  appeals  shall  print 
or  cause  to  be  printed  necessary  copies  of 
the  rules.  The  Judicial  Conference  shall  pre- 
scribe the  fees  for  sales  of  copies  under  sec- 
tion 1913  of  this  title,  but  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference may  provide  for  free  distribution  of 
copies  to  members  of  the  bar  of  each  court 
and  to  other  interested  persons. 

"(b)  Each  court  of  appeals  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  study  of  the 
rules  of  practice  and  internal  operating  pro- 
cedures of  the  court  of  appeals.  The  advisory 
committee  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  court  concerning  such  rules  and  proce- 
dures. Members  of  the  committee  shall  serve 


without  compensation,  but  the  Director  may 
pay  travel  and  transportation  expenses  in 
accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5. ". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  131  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"2077.  Publication  of  rules;  advisory  com- 
mittees. ". 

TITLE  III— JURISDICTION  AND 
PROCEDURE 

Part  A— Transfer  of  Cases 

TRANSFER  TO  CURE  WANT  OF  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  301.  (a.)  Title  28,  UniUd  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  follotoing  new 
chapter  after  chapter  97: 

"CHAPTER  99.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"Sec. 
"1631.  Transfer  to  cure  want  of  jurisdiction. 

"§1631.   Transfer  to  cure  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion 

"Whenever  a  civil  action  is  filed  in  a 
court  as  defined  in  section  610  of  this  title 
or  an  appeal,  including  a  petition  for  review 
of  administrative  action,  ia  noticed  for  or 
filed  with  such  a  court  and  that  court  finds 
that  there  is  a  want  of  jurisdiction,  the 
court  shall,  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  justice, 
transfer  such  action  or  appeal  to  any  other 
such  court  in  which  the  action  or  appeal 
could  have  been  brought  at  the  time  it  was 
filed  or  noticed,  and  the  action  or  appeal 
shall  proceed  as  if  it  had  been  filed  in  or  tio- 
ticed  for  the  court  to  which  it  is  transferred 
on  the  date  upon  which  it  was  actually  filed 
in  or  noticed  for  the  court  from  which  it  is 
traiisferred. ", 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"99.  General  Provisions 1631". 

Part  B— Interest 
interest  on  judoments 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  1961  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"Interest  shall"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  try  striking  out  "at  the  rate  allowed  by 
State  law"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  coupon  issue  yield  equivalent  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  of 
the  average  accepted  auction  price  for  the 
last  auction  of  fifty-two  xoeek  United  States 
Treasury  biUs  settled  immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  judgment  The  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  distribute  notice  of  that  rate 
and  any  changes  in  it  to  all  Federal  judges"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Interest  shall  be  computed  daily  to  the 
date  of  payment  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2S16(b)  of  titU  28,  UniUd  States  Code, 
and  section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27,  1956 
(31  U.S.C.  7Ua),  and  shall  be  compounded 
annually. 

"(c)(1)  This  section  sfiall  not  apply  in  any 
judgment  of  any  court  with  respect  to  any 
internal  revenue  tax  case.  Interest  shall  be 
allowed  in  such  cases  at  a  rate  established 
under  section  6621  of  the  Internal  Reventte 
Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  interest  shall  be 
allowed  on  all  final  judgments  against  the 
United  States  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  circuit  at  the  rate 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  and  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b). 
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"(3)  Interest  shall  be  allowed,  computed, 
and  paid  on  judgments  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  only  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  sul)section  or  in  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

"(4)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  interest  on  any  judgment  of  any 
court  not  specified  in  this  section. ". 

(b)  Section  2411  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  6»  striking  out  "(a)"; 
and 

(2)  try  repealing  subsection  (b). 

(c)  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27,  1956 
(31  U.S.C.  724a),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"to  which  the  provisions  of  section  2411(b) 
of  TitU  28  apply". 

(d)  Section  2516(b)  of  tiOe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "at 
the  rate  of  four  percent  per  annum"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "affirmance"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  from  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  transcript  of  the  judgment  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  the  date  of 
the  mandate  of  the  affirmance,  at  a  rate  of 
interest  equal  to  the  coupon  issue  yield 
equivalent  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury)  of  the  average  accepted  auc- 
tion price  for  the  last  auction  of  fifty-two 
week  United  States  Treasury  bills  settted  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  date  of  the  judgment ". 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

DISTRICT  COURT  REPORTERS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  753(b)  of  titte  28, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  session  of  the  court  and  every 
other  proceeding  designated  by  rule  or  order 
of  the  court  or  by  one  of  the  judges  shall  tie 
recorded  verbatim  by  shorthand,  mechanical 
means,  electronic  sound  recording,  or  any 
other  method,  subject  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Judicial  Conference  and  subject 
to  the  discretion  and  approval  of  the  judge. 
The  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  prescribe  the 
types  of  electronic  sound  recording  or  other 
means  which  may  be  used.  Proceedings  to  be 
recorded  under  this  section  include  (1)  all 
proceedings  in  criminal  cases  had  in  open 
court;  (2)  all  proceedings  in  other  cases  had 
in  open  court  unless  the  parties  vHth  the  ap- 
proval of  the  judge  shall  agree  specifically  to 
the  contrary;  and  (3)  such  other  proceedings 
as  a  judge  of  the  court  may  direct  or  as  may 
be  required  by  rule  or  order  of  court  as  may 
be  requested  by  any  party  to  the  proceeding. 

"The  reporter  or  other  individual  desig- 
nated to  produce  the  record  stiall  attach  his 
official  certificaU  to  the  original  shorthand 
notes  or  other  original  records  so  taken  and 
promptly  file  them  with  the  clerk  who  shall 
preserve  them  in  the  public  records  of  the 
court  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

"The  reporter  or  other  individual  desig- 
nated to  produce  the  record  shall  transcrH)e 
and  certify  such  parts  of  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings as  may  be  required  by  any  rule  or 
order  of  court,  including  all  arraignments, 
pUas,  and  proceedings  in  connection  uHth 
the  imposition  of  sentence  in  criminal  cases 
untess  they  have  been  recorded  by  eUctronic 
sound  recording  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  original  records  so  taken  hax^ 
been  certified  by  him  and  filed  with  the 
derk  as  provided  in  this  subsection.  He  shall 
also  transcril>e  and  certify  such  other  parts 
Of  the  record  of  proceedings  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  rule  or  order  of  court  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  party  to  any  proceeding  which 
has  been  so  recorded  who  has  agreed  to  pay 
the  fee  therefor,  or  of  a  judge  of  the  court 
the  reporter  or  other  individual  designated 


to  produce  the  record  shall  promptly  tran- 
scribc  the  original  records  of  the  requested 
parts  of  the  proceedings  and  attach  to  the 
transcript  his  official  certificate,  and  deliv- 
er the  same  to  the  party  or  judge  making  the 
request 

"The  reporter  or  other  designated  individ- 
ual shall  promptly  deliver  to  the  clerk  for  the 
records  of  the  court  a  certified  copy  of  any 
transcript  so  made. 

"The  transcript  in  any  case  certified  by 
the  reporter  or  other  individual  designated 
to  produce  the  record  shaU  be  deemed  prima 
facie  a  correct  statement  of  the  testimony 
taken  and  proceedings  had.  No  traTUcripts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  official  except  those  made  from 
the  records  certified  by  the  reporter  or  other 
individual  designated  to  produce  the  record. 

"The  original  notes  or  other  original 
records  and  the  copy  of  the  transcript  in  the 
office  of  the  cUrk  shall  be  open  during  office 
hours  to  inspection  by  any  person  without 
charge. ". 

(b)  The  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  section  753  of  title  28,  as  amended  try  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  not  take 
effect  before  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  During  the  one-year  period  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Ju- 
dicial Conjerertce  shall  experiment  with  the 
different  methods  of  recording  court  pro- 
ceedings Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
regulations,  the  law  and  regulations  in 
effect  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  402.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982. 

EFFECT  ON  PENDING  CASES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  case  pending  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  in  which  a  report  on  the  merits  has  been 
filed  by  a  commissioner,  or  in  which  there  is 
pending  a  request  for  review,  and  upon 
which  the  court  has  not  acted,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit 

(b)  Any  matter  pending  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  (Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit 

(c)  Any  petition  for  rehearing,  reconsider- 
ation, alteration,  modification,  or  other 
change  in  any  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  or  the  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  rendered 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  that 
lias  not  been  determined  bj/  either  of  those 
courts  on  that  date  or  that  is  fiUd  after  that 
date  shall  be  determined  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit 

(d)  Any  matter  pending  before  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Court  of  <^aims 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  any  pend- 
ing dispositive  motion  that  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  has  not  determined 
on  that  date,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
United  States  Claims  Court 

(e)  Any  case  in  which  a  notice  of  appeal 
has  been  filed  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  tha  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  decided  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals to  which  the  appeal  was  taken. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  be 


considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The'  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker— and  1 
will  not  object— will  the  gentleman 
give  us  the  changes  or  describe  what 
action  was  taken? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  this  House 
substitute  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  corrects  over  80  technical 
errors.  All  of  these  changes  are  neces- 
sary; with  one  exception,  they  are 
truly  technical  in  nature.  The  excep- 
tion is  the  striking  of  Senator  Dole's 
grain  elevator  bankruptcy  amend- 
ment. This  deletion  has  occurred  with 
Senator  Dole's  agreement,  and  pursu- 
ant to  Chairman  Rodino's  decision  to 
hold  separate  hearings  on  the  item. 

I  might  add  that  for  a  75-page  bill. 
80  errors  is  not  a  disproportionate 
number.  Over  30  of  the  errors  were 
printing  errors  in  the  text  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  These  errors  were 
communicated  to  the  House  Legisla- 
tive Counsel's  office  by  the  Senate  en- 
rolling clerk.  We  have  corrected  the 
Senate's  printing  errors. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remain 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  hope  it  passes  this  Senate  in 
the  near  future  and  is  signed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  more 
complete  description  of  resolution  of 
differences     between     the     original 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill: 
Resolution   of   Diptcrences   Br-weem   S. 
1700   AND   H.R.   4482,   Relating   to  the 
Court  or  Appeals  por  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit 

1.  The  House  text  will  be  substituted  for 
the  Senate  bill  number  with  the  following 
provisions  inserted  from  the  Senate  text: 

a.  a  new  provision  in  title  28  making  it 
possible  for  Judges  who  travel  over  30  con- 
tinuous calendar  days  to  be  recompensed  for 
actual  travel  expenses. 

b.  a  provision  permitting  the  Director  of 
the  AO  to  request  the  OSA  to  provide 
places  of  holding  court  for  the  new  court. 

c.  a  provision  permitting  the  Director  of 
the  AO  to  provide  counsel  to  Judges  sued  in 
their  official  capacity  when  the  services  of 
the  Justice  Department  are  not  reasonably 
available. 

d.  a  provision  granting  administrative  au- 
thority over  court  employees  to  appropriate 
court  officials  rather  than  requiring  full 
court  action. 

2.  The  House  provisions  regarding  transi- 
tion and  grandfathering  of  Court  of  Claims 
Commissioners  to  be  trial  Court  of  Claims 
judges  are  adopted  except  that  instead  of 
the  terms  of  office  of  all  existing  trail 
judge/commissioners  terminating  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986,  they  will  terminate  IS  years 
from  the  date  of  their  employment  with  the 
Court  of  Claims  or  on  October  1,  1986. 
whichever  occurs  earlier. 

3.  The  Senate  bill  contains  Titles  II.  Ill 
and  IV,  not  in  the  House  bill,  which  would 
be  added  to  the  House  text.  These  provi- 
sions are  summarized  as  follows: 
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Part  A— lowers  from  70  to  65  the  maxi- 
mum age  at  which  one  can  be  appointed 
Chief  Judge  of  a  circuit  or  district. 

Part  B— requires  that  a  majority  of  judges 
in  a  3-judge  panel  of  any  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  be  Judges  of  that  court. 

Part  C— amends  Title  18  to  provide  for  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  Public  Defenders  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  rather  than  the  Judi- 
cial council.  This  is  a  technical  amendment 
necessitated  by  the  addition  of  district  court 
Judges  to  the  judicial  council,  thus  foreclos- 
ing the  use  of  the  legal  fiction  that  councils 
are  Just  the  administrative  extension  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Part  D— this  section  permits  prior  Judicial 
service  to  be  considered  when  determining 
the  tenure  of  Executive  Branch  Officials  for 
retirement  purposes. 

Part  E— provides  for  appointment  of  advi- 
sory committees  in  each  circuit  from  among 
the  public  and  the  bar  to  advise  the  Courts 
of  Appeals  on  Rules  of  Practice. 

TITLE  III 

Part  A— permits  a  case  mistakenly  filed  in 
the  wrong  court  to  be  transferred  as  though 
It  had  been  filed  in  the  transferee  court  on 
the  date  in  which  it  was  filed  in  the  trans- 
feror court. 

Part  B— provided  for  setting  a  national 
rate  of  interest  on  post-judgment  awards. 
TTTLK  rv 

Permits  experimentation  with  new  forms 
of  court  reporting  no  sooner  than  one  year 
after  effective  date  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RAII^SBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  4482,  a  bill  to  help  improve  our 
patent  system  by  creating  a  single 
court,  consolidating  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.  The  bUl  further  cre- 
ates a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  a  trial  level 
court. 

H.R.  4482  has  the  support  of  all 
three  Republicans  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  administration,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Commerce,  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association,  the 
Judicial  Conference,  and  the  judges 
and  commissioners  of  the  two  courts 
involved.  It  is  also  supported  by  nu- 
merous corporate  lawyers  and  the  In- 
dustrial Research  Institute  which  is  a 
private,  nonprofit  corporation  with  a 
membership  of  approximately  250  in- 
dustrial companies  that  account  for  a 
major  portion  of  the  industrial  re- 
search and  development  conducted  in 
the  United  States.  In  early  December 
the  Senate  passed  this  legislation.  In 
the  interim.  House  staff— with  the  ca- 
pable assistance  of  Legislative  Coun- 
sel—studied the  Senate  amendment 
and  prepared  necessary  technical 
changes  only. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points  re- 
garding section  401  of  the  bill. 

First,  as  part  of  the  legislative  histo- 
ry it  is  important  to  note  that  during 
the  1-year  experimentation  period 
with  alternative  court  reporting  meth- 
ods, the  current  law  requiring  a  court 
reporter  to  record  court  proceedings 


remains  in  effect.  Therefore,  any  test- 
ing of  alternative  methods  will  take 
place  while  the  reporter  is  also  record- 
ing the  proceedings. 

Alsa,  the  sole  utilization  of  alterna- 
tive methods  carmot  be  implemented 
until  after  the  1-year  test  period,  eval- 
uation thereof  and  the  promulgation 
of  implementing  regulations  by  the 
Judicial  Conference,  which  regulations 
"shall  not  take  effect  before  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act." 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an 
amendment  added  in  the  Senate 
which  related  to  the  protection  of  the 
farmer  when  a  particular  grain  eleva- 
tor would  go  bankrupt.  This  is  an  im- 
portant amendment.  As  a  i:esult  of 
Senator  Dole's  amendment  Chairman 
RoDiifo  has  agreed  to  begin  hearings 
this  week  on  this  very  important  issue 
and  we  will  monitor  it  closely  and 
hopefully  it  too  will  become  law  in  the 
near  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favor- 
ably for  the  passage  of  H.R.  4482,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REAGAN  TURNING  HIS  BACK  ON 
ELDERLY  AND  POOR 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday  last,  there 
appeared,  I  think,  an  exceUeht  article 
by  the  Honorable  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
pointing  out  how  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration program  is  adversely  affecting 
the  elderly  and  poor  of  this  country. 

I  include  this  article  to  appear  in  the 
Recoko  following  my  remarlu,  as  fol- 
lows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  7.  1982] 
Rkagan  Is  Turning  His  Back  on  thz 

ElDZRLT  and  THE  POOR 


(By  Patrick  J.  Leahy) 

(Contrary  to  some  of  the  wild  charges  you 
may  have  heard,  this  administration  has  not 
and  will  not  turn  its  back  on  America's  el- 
derly or  America's  poor.— President  Reagan, 
the  State  of  the  Union  Message) 

Unfortunately,  charges  that  the  Reagan 
administration  is  turning  its  back  on  elderly 
and  poor  Americans,  and  most  especially  el- 
derly poor  Americans,  are  anything  but 
wild.  Such  charges  are,  in  my  opinion,  indis- 
putable. The  President's  proposed  FY  1983 
food  stamp  cutbacks  provide  a  case  in  point. 

Currently,  there  are  about  2.2  million  food 
stamp  households  with  elderly  and  disabled 


members.  No  one  has  suggested  that  these 
people  have  abused  the  program.  It  is 
widely  accepted  that  only  the  truly  needy 
among  the  elderly  and  disabled  (who  must 
also  meet  strict  income  and  assets  tests)  ac- 
tually participate. 

Yet.  according  to  preliminary  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates,  the  Reagan 
budget  proposals  would  reduce  or  terminate 
food  stamp  assistance  for  92  percent  of  all 
households  with  elderly  or  disabled  mem- 
bers. Over  26  percent  of  all  elderly  and  dis- 
abled households  would  be  dropped  from 
the  program  altogether.  About  25  percent  of 
the  food  stamp  dollars  now  paid  to  elderly 
and  disabled  participants  would  be  taken 
away,  with  an  average  loss  per  household  of 
$16  a  month,  or  $192  a  year. 

Such  proposals  show  a  frightening  lack  of 
awareness  of  those  who  will  be  affected. 
They  are  not  proposals  to  weed  out  so-called 
'high  income"  participants.  They  cut 
deeply  across  the  board,  reducing  subsist- 
ence and,  in  some  cases,  less-than-subsist- 
ence  benefits.  Millions  of  elderly  and  dis- 
abled persons  already  living  at  or  near  the 
poverty  level  cannot  afford  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  their  food  budgets.  The  President 
doesn't  seem  to  realize  that  a  loss  of  $16  a 
month  would  mean  that  many  elderly  and 
disabled  persons  will  run  out  of  food  before 
the  end  of  each  month.  To  an  elderly 
widow,  $16  represents  one  week's  worth  of 
food. 

It's  disturbing  that  the  President  would 
condone  such  sharp  reductions  for  elderly 
and  disabled  persons.  These  are  persons 
least  likely  to  be  able  to  augument  their 
income  from  outside  sources  to  make  up  for 
a  loss  In  food  stamp  benefits.  What  is  even 
more  disturbing  are  Increasing  reports  in 
the  media  about  starvation  and  malnutri- 
tion among  our  senior  citizens. 

The  administration  would  cut  benefits  in 
several  ways.  For  starters,  it  would  cut  all 
food  stamp  recipients'  benefits  by  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  their  dispos- 
able incomes.  An  elderly  couple  whose  sole 
income  is  Social  Security  payments  of  $425 
a  month  (or  less  than  90  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty line)  would  have  their  food  stamp  bene- 
fits cut  62  percent  (from  $312  to  $120  a 
year).  Another  administration  proposal— to 
eliminate  the  $10  minimum  benefit  that  ap- 
plies to  most  elderly  and  disabled  house- 
holds—would reduce  this  couple's  food 
stamp  benefits  further,  to  $108  a  year. 

If,  in  addition,  this  couple  were  to  receive 
any  government  aid  to  help  with  high  fuel 
bills  in  the  winter  months,  the  budget  pro- 
posals would  cut  their  food  stamps  by  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  fuel  assistance  received.  If 
this  hypothetical  couple  received  as  little  as 
$30  a  month  In  fuel  assistance,  they  would 
be  eliminated  from  the  food  stamp  program 
for  those  months. 

For  them,  the  "heat  or  eat"  dilemma 
could  be  very  real.  In  my  home  state  of  Ver- 
mont, where  It  is  not  unusual  for  winter  fuel 
bills  to  run  $300  to  $400  a  month,  the  presi- 
dent's proposal  on  fuel  assistance  could 
have  a  devastating  effect. 

Of  course.  It  is  not  only  the  elderly  and 
disabled  who  would  be  harshly  affected  by 
the  president's  food  stamp  proposals.  Nearly 
all  participants  (about  85  percent)  would  be 
cut  an  average  of  $262  a  year.  Low-wage  or 
part-time  working  households  (headed 
mostly  by  females)  with  children  would  face 
more  severe  reductions  than  anyone  else. 
The  administration  proposed  elimination  of 
the  deduction  now  allowed  for  work-related 
expenses.  This  would  encourage  people  not 
to  work  and  penalize  those  who  do.  Working 
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households  stand  to  lose  about  40  percent  of 
the  food  stamp  benefits  they  now  receive  if 
the  new  Reagan  proposals  are  enacted. 

Last  year.  I  supported  a  move  by  Congress 
to  cut  the  food  stamp  program  $2.3  billion,  a 
reduction  of  about  20  percent.  Eligibility 
was  limited  to  persons  who  meet  the  admin- 
istration's definition  of  "truly  needy."  It 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  addi- 
tional $2.8  billion  the  president  seeks  to  cut 
this  year  cannot  be  achieved  without  harsh 
effects  on  millions  of  poor  people.  His  pro- 
posals have  nothing  to  do  with  cutting 
fraud  and  abuse.  They  cut  benefits. 

I  believe  that  If  the  American  people  were 
fully  aware  of  the  real-life  effects  of  the 
president's  budget  proposals  for  social  pro- 
grams, they  would  oppose  them  overwhelm- 
ingly. The  president's  repeated  references  to 
abuse  by  a  small  minority  of  participants 
blurs  the  real  Issues.  If  the  compassion  of 
his  program  Is  measured  by  its  direct  effect 
on  millions  of  needy  human  beings,  it  can 
Indeed  be  charged  that  the  president  Is 
turning  his  back  on  the  poor  and  elderly  in 
this  country. 


STUDY  BY  CBO  SHOWS  BUDGET 
CUTS  AFFECTING  LOW-INCOME 
AMERICANS  MORE  THAN 

HIGH-INCOME  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEIASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  plan  em- 
braces the  theory  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics—a policy  that  implies  a  shift  in 
resources  from  poor  people  who  use 
Government  programs  to  more  finan- 
cially secure  people  who  can  invest  in 
economic  growth. 

A  new  study  by  the  bipartisan  and 
highly  respected  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  shows  that  the 
President's  budget  cuts  are  affecting 
low-income  Americans  far  more  than 
high-income  taxpayers.  This  is  the 
topic  I  addressed  in  my  most  recent 
weekly  newspaper  column,  Washing- 
ton Report.  It  follows. 

Washingtor  Report 
(By  Don  J.  Pease) 

Two  rocks  of  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
policy  are  reducing  the  size  of  the  federal 
government  and  "supply  side  economics"— 
the  theory  that  the  whole  country  wHl  be 
better  off  to  the  extent  that  people  with 
money  invest  it  productively. 

That  policy  implies  a  shift  in  resources 
from  poor  people  who  use  government  pro- 
grams to  more  financially  secure  people  who 
can  invest  in  economic  growth. 

That's  what  the  President's  "economic  re- 
covery plan"— enacted  last  summer— was  all 
about. 

A  new  study  by  the  bi-partisan  and  highly 
respected  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  shows  how  closely  the  1981  budget 
and  tax  blUs  achieved  the  President's  goals. 

Other  reports  have  shown  how  the  1981 
tax  bill  favored  the  wealthy  over  those  in 
lower  Income  brackets.  This  new  CBO 
report  also  calculates  the  effects  of  1981 
budget  cuts  on  different  Income  groups. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  budget  cuts  are  af- 
fecting low-income  Americans  far  more  than 
high-income  taxpayers. 


The  net  effect  is  that  the  average  family 
in  the  'less-than-$10,000"  category  will  be 
$240  worse  off  this  year  than  before— con- 
sidering both  the  tax  cut  bill  and  budget 
cuts.  The  average  family  earning  over 
$80,000  will  be  better  off  by  $15,130. 

For  households  in  the  $10,000-$20.000 
group,  the  combined  effect  of  tax  and 
budget  cuts  is  a  gain  of  $220  (about  $4  per 
week)  on  average.  For  families  in  the  next 
category— $20,000  to  $40.000— the  gain 
nearly  quadruples  to  $810  in  this  year.  In 
the  next  grouping— $40,000  to  $80,000— the 
net  gain  doubles  to  $1,700.  Then  comes  that 
big  jump  to  $15,130  for  the  over-$80,000  cat- 
egory. 

Actually,  middle-income  Americans 
($20.000-$40,000)— that  large  group  that 
tended  to  support  Ronald  Reagan's  election 
In  1980— Is  not  much  affected  relative  to 
other  income  groups.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
$20,000-$40,000  group  makes  up  35  percent 
of  all  taxpayers  and  Is  estimated  to  receive 
38  percent  of  the  gain  from  the  tax  and 
budget  bills. 

The  real  switch  Is  from  poor  and  moder- 
ate-Income Americans  to  moderately  well- 
off  and  wealthy  Americans. 

As  a  group.  Americans  earning  less  than 
$10,000  annually  make  up  22  percent  of  all 
taxpayers;  they  suffer  a  7-percent  loss  from 
the  tax  and  budget  cuts  enacted  last  year. 
Those  in  the  $10,000-$20,000  category  make 
up  25  percent  of  all  taxpayers  and  receive  7 
percent  of  the  benefits. 

Taken  together,  that  means  that  the  47 
percent  of  Americans  who  earn  less  than 
$20,000  annually  receive  one-third  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  net  gain  from  the 
Reagan  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  taxpayers  in  the 
$40,000-$80,000  group  make  up  16  percent  of 
the  total  and  receive  37  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits. Those  in  the  top  income  category — over 
$80,000  income  annually— make  up  2  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers  and  receive  25  percent 
of  the  net  gain. 

The  CBO  report  makes  the  point  that  the 
Imbalance  Is  actually  greater  than  the  above 
figures  suggest.  Many  of  the  savings  incen- 
tives, gift  and  estate  tax  provisions  and 
other  changes  in  last  year's  tax  bill  are  too 
hard  to  ascribe  to  specific  Income  groups. 
They  were  not  factored  into  the  CBO  fig- 
ures, but  they  definitely  are  more  likely  to 
be  used  by  higher  Income  Americans. 

Similarly,  many  Federal  grant  programs 
to  States  and  local  governments  eventually 
help  individual  Americans,  but  such  grant 
programs  were  omitted  from  the  CBO  study 
because  the  distribution  among  income 
groups  is  uncertain.  But,  for  sure,  cuts  in 
those  programs  hurt  the  poor  more  than 
the  wealthy. 

As  my  constituents  know,  I  voted  against 
President  Reagan's  "economic  recovery  pro- 
gram" last  summer,  preferring  instead  my 
own  balanced  budget  plan.  At  the  time,  I 
was  troubled  by  what  seemed  to  me  a  basic 
inequity  In  the  President's  approach.  Now 
the  figures  speak  for  themselves.  What  does 
It  say  when  47  percent  of  Americans  receive 
one-third  of  one  percent  of  the  benefits 
from  a  $65  billion  change  in  the  law? 


a  1230 

REAGANOMICS  HITS  COLORADO 
(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  to 
date  /Colorado  has  been  relatively  pro- 
tected from  the  economic  squalls  buf- 
feting the  Nation.  Unemployment  in 
the  State  is  less  than  half  the  national 
rate.  But  not  even  Colorado  can 
weather  Reagonomics. 

Last  week  Frontier  Airlines,  head- 
quartered in  Denver,  tuinounced  it  was 
laying  off  400  people.  That  represents 
about  7  percent  of  Frontier's  entire 
work  force.  The  same  week.  Beech  Air- 
craft Corp.'s  plant  in  Boulder  laid  off 
81  of  its  560  employees. 

Leonard  Silk  reported  in  his  March  3 
column  that  49  percent  of  the  1,030 
chief  executive  officers  surveyed  in 
the  latest  Heller/Roper  small  business 
survey  "do  not  expect  the  recession  to 
end  before  the  close  of  1982." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  two  newssto- 
ries  for  the  Recori): 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Denver. 
Colo..  Feb.  25.  19821 

Frontier  Announces  400  LATorrs 

(By  Kimberly  Mayer) 

Frontier  Airlines  Wednesday  announced  it 
is  laying  off  400  employees,  more  than  half 
of  whom  are  based  in  Denver,  where  the 
company  has  its  headquarters. 

The  group  consists  of  about  200  manage- 
ment employees  and  200  union  people  and 
amounts  to  about  7  percent  of  Frontier's 
5,700-member  work  force  systemwide.  About 
3,900  employees  are  based  in  Denver. 

The  latest  round  of  400  layoffs  brings  to 
620  the  number  of  people  placed  on  fur- 
lough by  Frontier  since  December. 

Frontier  spokesman  Bob  Schulman  said 
some  of  the  management  personnel  were 
furloughed  last  week  and  others  were  laid 
off  effective  Wednesday.  The  union  layoffs 
will  be  effective  in  about  two  weeks  because 
Frontier's  contracts  require  the  airline  to 
give  union  members  at  least  two  weeks' 
notice. 

Union  furloughs  were  based  on  seniority, 
with  senior  members  retaining  "bumping" 
rights.  That  privilege  allows  union  person- 
nel who  are  laid  off  In  one  city  to  go  to  an- 
other location  and  replace  a  newer  union 
employee  with  the  same  Job. 

Shulman  said  because  of  the  bumping  pro- 
vision. Frontier  won't  know  for  several 
weeks  exactly  how  many  Denver-based  em- 
ployees have  been  laid  off. 

Layoffs  in  the  management  rank  were  not 
based  on  seniority.  Said  Schulman,  "Any 
(management)  functions  not  directly  related 
to  safety,  reliability  or  quality  of  service  was 
gone  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb." 

Frontier  Chairman  Olen  L.  Ryland  said 
the  job  cutbacks  are  designed  to  "match  our 
resources  to  market  demand." 

Frontier  has  been  consolidating  some  of 
its  routes  to  adjust  for  a  decline  In  air  traf- 
fic demand. 

Ryland  noted  that  Frontier  will  continue 
to  take  advantage  of  "profitable  opportuni- 
ties for  increased  revenues."  He  cited  as  an 
example  Frontier's  planned  Denver-to-San 
Diego  service  that  is  set  to  begin  May  1. 

In  December  and  January,  Frontier  laid 
off  220  employees,  170  of  whom  were  based 
in  Denver.  The  airline  attributed  that  cut- 
back to  its  phasing  out  its  Convalr  580  air- 
craft and  to  its  discontinuation  of  service  to 
11  small  cities  that  will  be  served  by  com- 
muter airlines. 
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Frontier  has  dropped  three  of  those  cities. 
and  it  will  eliminate  the  remaining  eight  In 
March  and  April.  The  airline  will  discontin- 
ue service  to  Vernal,  Utah,  on  March  1.  It 
will  drop  Cody  and  Worland,  Wyo.:  and  Ala- 
mosa. Cortez.  Gunnison,  Pueblo  and 
Hayden  on  April  1. 

Frontier  was  the  fourth  most  active  stocli 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange  Wednes- 
day, closing  at  $20.25  a  share,  down  75  cents. 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Feb.  25, 

1982] 

Beech  Lays  Orr  81  in  Boulder 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp.'s  Boulder  plant  has 
laid  off  81  of  its  560  workers  this  week  and 
will  lay  off  "a  few  more  between  now  and 
Friday,"  a  spokeswoman  for  the  plant  said 
Wednesday. 

The  layoffs  are  part  of  the  WlchiU-based 
firm's  nationwide  cutback  of  its  labor  force. 

An  unusuaUy  large  unsold  inventory  of 
Beechcraft  commercial  airplanes— notably 
the  company's  popular  King  Air  turboprop 
business  airplane— teamed  with  a  slowdown 
in  airplane  orders  to  prompt  the  cutback, 
spokesman  Steve  Kane  said  in  Wichita. 
Company  officials  hope  the  anticipated  na- 
tional economic  recovery  will  ctiange  this. 
Kane  added. 

Airplane  engine  assemblies  are  the  Boul- 
der Beech  plant's  major  product  line.  The 
plant's  several  other  product  lines  aren't  re- 
lated to  commercial  aircraft. 

The  81  workers  who  received  layoff  no- 
tices all  were  working  on  the  aircraft  engine 
assemblies,  said  Audie  Cupp,  supervisor  of 
administrative  services  at  Beech  in  Boulder. 
Layoffs  will  be  effective  March  1. 

In  Boulder,  Beech  manufactures  military 
target  missiles  for  training.  Cupp  said  the 
outlook  for  such  products  appears  'very 
promising." 

The  Boulder  plant  also  manufactures 
aerospace  hardware,  some  of  it  linked  to  the 
nation's  space  shuttle  program,  including 
liquid  hydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen  tanks. 
This  industry  seems  stable,  said  Cupp,  and 
few  Beech  Boulder  layoffs  are  expected  for 
this  segment. 

Also  manufactured  in  Boulder  are  tanks 
and  other  components  for  companies  using 
liquid  oxygen  to  fuel  their  fleets  of  cars  and 
trucks.  The  first  Beech  production  contract 
for  this  equipment  was  landed  last  year, 
prompting  a  few  new  hirings,  said  Cupp. 


INSULAR  WATCH  INDUSTRY 
NEEDS  TARIFF  INCENTIVES 

(Mr.  DE  LUOO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  efforts  to  promote  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  territories,  the  most 
successful  was  the  establishment  of 
the  watch  and  watch  movement  as- 
sembly Industry.  This  Industry  has  de- 
veloped since  1959  as  the  result  of 
tariff  Incentives  provided  under  gener- 
al headnote  3(a)  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States.  These  incen- 
tives accorded  duty-free  treatment  to 
articles  produced  in  the  insular  posses- 
sions of  which  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  was  of  foreign 
origin. 

At  its  peak,  this  industry  provided 
more  than  1,300  jobs  and  has  contrib- 


uted nearly  $100  million  in  wages  and 
taxes  to  the  local  economy  since  1967. 
Because  of  a  market  shift  away  from 
its  mainstay  of  mechanical  17-jewel 
watches  to  quartz  analog  timepieces, 
however,  the  industry  will  not  survive 
unless  it  can  adapt  to  that  market 
shift.  Since  1980  more  than  half  of  the 
industry  has  closed  down  and  employ- 
ment has  dropped  to  fewer  than  300 
persons.  Existing  tariff  incentives  are 
inadequate  to  justify  territorial  pro- 
duction of  quartz  analog  watches.  The 
mainland  watchcase  and  bracelet  in- 
dustry, partly  reliant  on  the  insular  in- 
dustry, might  also  not  survive  the  In- 
sular industry's  demise. 

To  prevent  the  death  of  this  indus- 
try, I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which,  if  enacted,  would  place  the  in- 
dustry on  permanently  solid  footing. 
The  major  features  of  this  bill  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  the  current  limi- 
tation on  foreign  material  content  and 
creates  a  supplementary  incentive  tied 
to  assembly  activity  In  the  territories. 
All  this  can  be  accomplished  without  a 
single  new  budget  outlay.  The  supple- 
mentary incentive  would  result  in 
foregone  duties  up  to  $5  million 
through  1982  and  thereafter  be  in- 
dexed to  growth  in  the  GNP.  Project- 
ed annual  costs  are  not  expected  to 
exceed  $3.5  million. 

By  encouraging  new  and  existing  in- 
sular assembly  operations,  this  legisla- 
tion would  avoid  indirect  budget  costs 
associated  with  letting  the  industry 
fold.  No  private  sector  alternatives  to 
existing  watch  industry  employment 
in  the  insular  possessions  Is  foreseea- 
ble. In  my  own  district,  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands,  the  watch  industry  could  dis- 
appear as  early  as  this  year  or  next 
without  these  new  tariff  incentives. 
This  would  come  at  a  time  when  the 
I*resldent  Is  pursuing  a  program  of 
economic  development  In  the  Caribbe- 
an region  to  benefit  our  less  fortunate 
neighbors. 

The  tariff  Incentives  that  I  am  advo- 
cating constitute  a  unilateral  conces- 
sion on  direct  Imports  of  watches  and 
watch  movements.  It  violates  no 
GATT  commitments  and  conflicts 
with  no  domestic  manufacturing  inter- 
est. This  bill  has  been  discussed  infor- 
mally with  the  Departments  of  Treas- 
ury, State,  and  Labor,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  the  International 
Trade  Commission.  Each  of  these 
agencies  either  supports  or  does  not 
object  to  my  approach.  In  the  private 
sector,  Tlmex,  the  American  Watch 
Association,  and  the  American  Watch- 
case  and  Band  Association  have  no  op- 
position. 

I  am  providing  here  the  text  of  my 
legislation  for  my  colleagues'  review 
and  request  their  support. 


H.R.  57S8 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  watches  and  watch  movements 
from  Insular  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "(or  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  total  value  with  respect  to  watches  and 
watch  movements)"  in  subparagraph  (a)(i) 
of  headnote  3  of  the  General  Headnotes  and 
Rules  of  Interpretation. 

Sec.  2.  For  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  headnote  6  of 
schedule  7.  part  2,  subpart  E  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (b)"  in 
paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (b)  through  (h)":  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "an  insular  possession 
of  the  United  States  outside  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States"  in  paragraph 
(a),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam  and  American  Samoa  (the 
"insular  possessions");  and 

(c)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (b:>  through 
(d)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(b)  Watches  and  watch  movements  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  a  U.S.  insular  pos- 
session which  contain  any  foreign  comi>o- 
nent  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty  without 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  foreign  materials 
they  contain  If  they  conform  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  headnote,  but  the  total  quanti- 
ty of  such  articles  entered  free  of  duty  shall 
not  exceed  the  amounts  established  by  or 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this  headnote. 

"(c)  In  calendar  year  1983  the  total  quan- 
tity of  such  articles  which  may  be  entered 
free  of  duty  shall  not  exceed  seven  million 
units.  In  subaequent  calendar  years,  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  the  Interior 
(the  "Secretaries"),  acting  jointly,  shall  es- 
tablish a  limit  on  the  quantity  which  may 
be  entered  free  of  duty  during  the  calendsu* 
year,  and  shall  consider  whether  such  limit 
is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  insular  posses- 
sions and  not  inconsistent  with  domestic  or 
international  trade  policy  considerations: 
Provided,  That  the  quantity  they  establish 
in  each  calendar  year  shall  not— 

(I)  exceed  ten  million  units,  or  y»  of  appar- 
ent domestic  consumption  (as  determined 
by  the  International  TYade  Commission  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (d)  of  this  headnote). 
whichever  is  greater. 

(II)  be  decreased  by  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  quantity  established  for  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  calendar  year;  and 

(III)  be  increased  to  more  than  seven  mil- 
lion units  or  by  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
quantity  established  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  calendar  year,  whichever  is  great- 
er. 

"(d)  On  or  before  April  1  of  each  calendar 
year  (beginning  with  the  first  year  in  which 
watch  Imports  from  the  United  States  insu- 
lar possessions  exceed  9  million  units),  the 
International  Trade  Commission  shall  de- 
termine the  apparent  United  States  con- 
sumption of  watches  and  watch  movements 
(including  solid  state  timepieces)  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  shall  report  such 
determination  to  the  Secretaries  and  shall 
publish  such  determination  in  the  Federal 
Register." 
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•(e)  In  calendar  year  1983.  not  more  than 
5.2  million  units  of  the  total  quantity  of 
such  articles  which  may  be  entered  free  of 
duty  shall  be  the  product  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, not  more  than  1.2  million  units  shall 
be  the  product  of  Guam,  and  not  more  than 
600.000  units  shall  be  the  product  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  For  calendar  years  1984  and 
1985  and  thereafter,  the  Secretaries  may  es- 
tablish new  territorial  shares  of  the  total 
amount  which  may  be  entered  free  of  duty, 
taking  into  account  the  capacity  of  each  ter- 
ritory to  produce  and  ship  its  assigned 
amounts.  Provided,  hoiDever,  That  in  those 
years  a  territory's  share  shall  not  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  200,000  units.  For  cal- 
endar year  1986  and  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
taries may  reduce  a  territory's  share  by  no 
more  than  500,000  units  per  calendar  year. 
Provided,  That  no  territorial  share  is  estab- 
lished at  fewer  than  500,000  units. 

(f )  The  Secretaries,  acting  Jointly,  shall  al- 
locate the  calendar  year  duty  exemptions 
provided  by  paragraphs  (b),  (c),  and  (e)  of 
this  headnote  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
among  producers  located  In  the  insular  pos- 
sessions, and  shall  issue  appropriate  licenses 
therefore.  Allocations  by  the  Secretaries 
shall  be  final.  In  making  the  allocations,  the 
Secretaries  shall  consider  the  potential 
impact  of  territorial  production  on  domestic 
production  of  like  articles  and  shall  estab- 
lish allocation  criteria,  which  may  Include 
minimum  assembly  requirements,  that  will 
reasonably  maximize  the  net  amount  of 
direct  economic  benefits  to  the  insular  pos- 
sessions. 

(g)  Production  Incentive  Certificates. 

(i)  Effective  January  1,  1983,  the  Secretar- 
ies, acting  Jointly,  shall  verify  the  wages 
paid  by  each  producer  to  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  insular  possessions  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and,  by  March  1  of 
each  year,  shall  issue  to  each  producer  a 
certificate  for  a  portion  of  the  amount  so 
verified,  determined  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (ID  of  this  paragraph. 

(11)  The  value  of  each  producer's  certifi- 
cate shall  equal  90  percent  of  each  produc- 
er's creditable  wages  on  the  assembly  of  the 
first  300,000  units  produced  annually,  plus  a 
graduated  declining  percentage  to  be  annu- 
ally established  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
producer's  creditable  wages  on  the  assembly 
of  additional  units,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
750,000  imlts  annually.  Provided,  That  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  certificates  does  not 
exceed  an  annual  certificate  limit,  the  value 
of  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $5,000,000 
as  the  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  for  the  preceding  calendar  year,  as 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, bears  to  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States  for  calendar  year  1982. 
If  such  limit  is  exceeded,  the  value  of  each 
producer's  certificate  shall  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately by  an  amount  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  amount  by  which  the  aggre- 
gate base  amount  exceeds  the  annual  certif- 
icates limit.  Provided,  That  each  producer's 
certificate  shall  not  be  reduced  below  an 
amount  equal  to  90  percent  of  each  produc- 
er's creditable  wages  on  the  assembly  of  up 
to  the  first  300.000  imlts  produced  annually, 
unless  the  aggregate  of  these  reduced  certif- 
icates exceeds  the  annual  certificate  limit, 
in  which  event  each  producer's  certificate 
shall  again  be  reduced  proportionately  to 
account  for  the  excess. 

(ill)  Such  certificates  entitle  the  certifi- 
cate holder  to  secure  the  refund  of  duties 
equal  to  the  face  value  of  the  certificate  on 
watches,  watch  movements  (including  solid 
state  timepieces)  and,  with  the  exception  of 


discrete  cases  and  bracelets,  parts  therefore 
imported  into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  the  certificate  holder. 

(iv)  Such  certificates,  or  portions  thereof, 
are  negotiable. 

(v)  Such  certificates  shall  expire  one  year 
from  the  date  of  issuance  and  may  be  ap- 
plied against  duties  on  imports  of  watches 
and  watch  movements  the  entry  of  which 
were  made  within  two  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  certificate. 

(vi)  For  purposes  of  calculating  the  value 
of  each  producer's  Production  Incentive 
Certificates  to  be  issued  during  calendar 
year  1983  only,  the  greater  of  either  (A)  a 
producer's  creditable  wages  for  calendar 
year  1982,  or  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  70  per- 
cent of  a  producer's  creditable  wages  for  cal- 
endar year  1981  shall  be  considered  the 
creditable  wages  for  calendar  year  1982  for 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (ii)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(h)  The  Secretaries  are  authorized  to 
issue  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
other  provisions  herein,  as  they  determine 
necessary  to  carry  out  their  respective 
duties  under  this  headnote.  Any  duty-free 
entry  determined  not  to  have  been  made  In 
accordance  with  applicable  regulations  shall 
be  subject  to  the  applicable  civil  remedies 
and  criminal  sanctions,  and,  in  addition,  the 
Secretaries  may  cancel  or  restrict  the  li- 
cense or  certificate  of  any  manufacturer 
found  In  willful  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions." 


DEFENSE  BURDEN-SHARING 
WITH  JAPAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  time,  that  we  might  discuss 
what  I  perceive  to  be  an  Inequitably 
high  cost  to  the  United  States  of  pro- 
viding defense  capabilities  which  sub- 
stantially benefit  the  people  of  Japan 
without  an  equivalent  contribution 
from  their  government.  The  clearest 
evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  while 
the  Japanese  are  now  equaling  or  sur- 
passing the  United  States  in  terms  of 
per  capita  gross  national  product, 
Japan,  with  the  second  largest  GNP  in 
the  free  world,  is  applying  less  than  1 
percent  of  Its  GNP  to  defense  while 
our  Nation  is  applying  over  6  percent. 
By  further  contrast,  our  NATO  allies 
in  Europe  each  allocate  an  average  of 
3.6  percent  of  their  respective  GNP's 
to  defense.  None  of  these  nations  are 
experiencing  the  economic  success 
that  Japan  is  enjoying.  This  disparity 
with  Japan  exacerbates  the  trade  Im- 
balance. 


In  analyzing  this  dichotomy,  many 
factors  need  to  be  considered.  It  is  not 
a  simple  matter  of  legislating  a  form 
of  parity  in  these  expenses.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  American  and  Japa- 
nese peoples  and  their  governments 
can  and  must  achieve  a  more  equitable 
solution. 

There  are  several  obvious  distinc- 
tions between  our  two  nations  which 
have  caused  our  current  situation.  I 
begin  with  a  brief  historical  explana- 
tion. 

Immediately  after  our  bitter  strug- 
gle with  Japan  in  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  provide  the 
defense  for  Japan  and  most  of  West- 
em  Europe.  We  made  this  commit- 
ment, in  part,  so  that  these  nations 
could  concentrate  on  reconstructing 
their  shattered  economies.  This  was 
fair  and  equitable.  We  were  strong 
both  militarily  and  economically. 
Japan  especially,  was  not. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  consen- 
sus in  both  nations  that  steps  had  to 
be  taken  which  would  preclude  Japan 
from  ever  being  capable  of  waging  a 
war  of  aggression.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  described  the  United 
States  intention  of  disarming  Japan  to 
make  It  the  "Switzerland  of  the  Far 
East"  such  that  it  would  not  "have  the 
power  for  preserving  Its  own  security." 
Shortly  after  these  statements  were 
made,  Japan  adopted  Its  constitution 
in  1947,  which  included  the  famous  ar- 
ticle IX— the  "no  war"  clause  which 
the  United  States  had  urged.  This 
clause  read: 

Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international 
peace  based  on  Justice  and  order,  the  Japa- 
nese people  forever  renounce  war  as  a  sover- 
eign right  of  the  nation  and  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  land,  sea.  and  air  forces, 
as  well  as  other  war  potential— 

And  I  emphasize  "war"— 

will  never  be  maintained.  The  right  of 
belligerency  of  the  state  will  not  be  recog- 
nized. 

Greater  scholars  of  the  law  than 
myself,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
in  Japan,  have  determined  that  this 
provision  only  serves  to  preclude 
Japan  from  possessing  obviously  of- 
fensive weapons  and  forces. 

Members  of  Japan's  Diet  and  its  ju- 
diciary have  identified  many  weapons 
which  they  deem  to  be  defensive  In 
nature.  Among  the  more  prominent 
leaders  who  have  advocated  Improved 
Japanese  defensive  capabilities  since 
1947  are  General  MacArthur— reflect- 
ing the  prevailing  change  of  thought 
in  1950  when  he  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  Japanese  National  Police  Reserve 
of  75,000  men— John  Foster  Dulles, 
Presidents  Elsenhower,  Nixon,  Carter, 
and  Reagan,  Defense  Secretaries 
Brown  and  Weinberger,  and  Japan's 
Present  Prime  Minister,  Zenko  Suzuki. 
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Only  last  week,  a  group  of  46  promi- 
nent members  of  Japan's  ruling  Liber- 
al Democratic  Party  signed  a  state- 
ment that  called  for  greater  equity  in 
defense  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
Japan. 

Throughout  all  of  the  post-World 
War  II  years,  Japan's  attitude  toward 
defense  has  been  dominated  in  varying 
degrees  by  feelings  of  pacifism,  reli- 
ance on  the  United  States  for  defense, 
a  perceived  absence  of  an  external 
military  threat,  the  much  greater  em- 
phasis on  economic  growth,  and  a 
somewhat  fatalistic  attitude  that  an 
all-out  war  would  result  in  the  annihi- 
lation of  Japan,  regardless  of  the 
extent  of  Its  defenses. 

The  memories  of  the  two  crushing 
blows  to  Japan  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Second  World  War  are  still  so  strong 
that  Japan  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
permit  any  nuclear  armaments  to  be 
included  in  its  arsenal  or  even  to  be  lo- 
cated on  its  soil  or  in  its  waters. 

Japan's  Industrious  people  have 
been  able  to  turn  these  attitudes— 
which  might  have  been  considered 
signs  of  weakness  in  other  times  and 
cultures— into  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic growth  far  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  nation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  during  the  decade  of  the  1970's 
when  Japan  consistently  kept  its  level 
of  defense  spending  below  1  percent  of 
its  ONP,  it  was  able  to  Invest  much  of 
its  product  into  capital  improvements, 
particularly  in  the  industrial  area. 

While  the  United  States  devoted 
nearly  6  percent  of  its  resources  to 
protecting  the  free  world,  Japan  was 
investing  in  its  own  productivity. 

If,  over  the  past  decade,  the  United 
States  had  invested  only  1  percent  of 
Its  ONP  in  defense,  a  staggering 
amount  of  $1  trillion  could  have  been 
available  for  other  purposes. 

D  1330 

The  most  obvious  one  that  comes  to 
my  mind  is  that  these  fiuds  could 
have  almost  reduced  our  national  debt 
to  zero.  Even  more  importantly,  had 
$1  trillion  been  invested  in  moderniz- 
ing our  industrial  technology,  "Made 
In  the  U.S.A."  would  stiU  be  the  hall- 
mark of  world  industrial  leadership. 

Today,  the  average  U.S.  taxpayer 
pays  $759  a  year  for  defense;  an  aver- 
age Japanese  citizen  only  $98.  Japan's 
own  economic  council  now  reports 
that  not  only  has  per  capita  GNP  in 
Japan  caught  up  with  that  in  the 
United  States,  but  now  it  exceeds  it  by 
22  percent,  $22,500  to  $17,600. 

Other  statistics  about  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  for  the  defense  of  Japan 
are  equally  enlightening.  There  are 
approximately  46,000  American  troops 
on  Japanese  soil.  Another  38.000 
Americans  are  stationed  in  Korea, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese 
and  their  economy.  Another  25,000  of 
our  naval  forces  patrol  the  northwest 
Pacific  Ocean  in  the  7th  Fleet.  The 
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5th  Air  Force  also  provides  protection 
for  the  area. 

The  Japanese  Government  provides 
slightly  over  $1  billion  in  support  of 
the  U.S.' forces  which  use  the  rent-free 
bases  on  Japanese  soil.  Actually,  this 
turns  out  to  be  equivalent  to  about 
$1.2  billion  because  of  differences  be- 
tween Japanese  and  American  pay- 
ments to  personnel.  The  United  States 
spends  nearly  $3  billion  for  facilities 
and  personnel  to  defend  east  Asia  and 
the  northwest  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

The  Japanese  Self  Defense  Forces 
have  remained  at  a  fairly  constant 
level  in  recent  years  and  now  number 
approximately  243,000  citizens.  The 
Japanese  Defense  Agency  currently 
plans  for  an  increase  to  270,184  mem- 
bers. This  is  contrasted  to  our  own  2.2- 
million-plus  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Our  naval  forces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  are  a  signifi- 
cant force  in  the  protection  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  flow  of  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  to  Japan.  The  island 
nation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
outside  sources  of  oil,  among  other  key 
materials.  Japan  draws  80  percent  of 
its  oil  imports  from  the  Middle  East, 
while  the  United  States  today  obtains 
only  7  percent  of  its  oil  from  that 
troubled  part  of  the  globe. 

This  morning  in  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  Secre- 
tary Edwards  mentioned  in  his  testi- 
mony that  our  imi)orts  have  dropped 
from  a  peak  of  8.7  miUion  barrels  per 
day  to  4  million  barrels  as  a  result  of 
conservation,  and  I  think  it  illustrates 
how  we  have  become  less  dependent 
on  the  Middle  East  while  Japan  in 
effect  is  more  dependent,  and  yet  we 
are  providing  the  seciulty  forces  for 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Today,  we  are  experiencing  a  large 
trade  deficit  with  Japan.  Most  experts 
estimate  that  trade  between  the  two 
economic  superpowers  of  thg  free 
world  will  show  Japan's  exports  to  the 
United  States  exceeding  our  exports  to 
Japan  by  $18  billion.  It  is  estimated  by 
some  that  this  imbalance  will  hit  $25 
billion  in  the  near  future. 

Analysts  point  to  many  factors  for 
this  growing  problem.  The  most  fre- 
quently attacked  are  the  nontariff 
barriers  established  by  Japanese  con- 
cerns that  force  U.S.  products  such  as 
automobQes  to  sell  in  Japan  for  a  price 
nearly  twice  their  cost  in  the  United 
States,  and  sometimes  even  more, 
while  comparable  Japanese  products 
cost  virtuaUy  the  same  in  either 
nation. 

I  believe  that  the  most  significant 
factor,  however,  has  been  Japan's  abil- 
ity to  invest  so  much  of  its  GNP  in  its 
industrial  capitalization.  Their  facto- 
ries are  constantly  being  modernized 
while  ours  are  being  closed  down.  Can 
you  imagine  the  impact  on  our  major 
industries  if  the  $1  trillion  figure 
which  I  mentioned  earlier  could  have 
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been  applied  to  capitalization  for  our 
industries? 

Japan  has  recently  made  concerted 
efforts  to  increase  the  amount  of  for- 
eign aid  to  developing  nations.  In  fact, 
in  1981,  Japan's  foreign  assistance  was 
a  greater  percentage  of  its  GNP,  0.32 
percent,  than  was  the  foreign  assist- 
ance given  by  the  United  States,  0.28 
percent.  Japan  is  to  be  praised  for  em- 
barking on  a  5-year  plan  to  double  the 
amoimt  of  foreign  aid  it  offers.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  the  recipi- 
ent nations  of  this  aid  seem  to  be  de- 
termined more  on  a  basis  of  ultimate 
use  to  Japan,  such  as  in  supplying 
vital  raw  materials,  than  on  a  basis  of 
true  need. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  neither  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
Diet  of  Japan  can  easily  legislate  a  so- 
lution to  this  imbalanced  situation. 
Despite  the  soundness  of  the  Japanese 
industrial  base,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment faces  financial  problems  and  a 
growing  deficit  that,  at  over  30  percent 
of  the  total  of  its  Goverrunent's 
budget,  is  more  than  twice  the  per- 
centage of  the  U.S.  deficit.  The  Japa- 
nese Finance  Ministry  has  obviously 
declared  the  need  for  austerity  meas- 
ures for  good  reason.  The  individual 
tax  rates  of  the  Japanese  people  may 
have  to  be  raised.  Currently,  they  are 
lower  than  U.S.  levels.  The  ruling 
party  in  Japan  finds  such  a  prospect 
understandably  distasteful.  That  party 
judges  that  its  fragile  majority  would 
be  shattered  by  such  a  move. 

I  cannot  share  In  these  fears  of  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  leaders.  A 
poll  taken  in  the  spring  of  1980  found 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  the  Jap- 
anese voting  public  supported  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Self-Defense  Force  and 
favored  improvements  in  their  defense 
capabUlties.  No  doubt,  the  Soviet  in- 
cursion into  Afghanistan,  and  more  re- 
cently Soviet  control  of  affairs  in 
Poland,  have  given  the  Japanese 
reason  to  abandon  their  former  belief 
that  a  military  threat  to  their  nation 
does  not  exist.  Soviet  failure  to  return 
the  KurU  Islands  to  Japan  Is  also  of 
great  concern  to  Japan.  The  lack  of 
stability  in  North  Korea  and  South- 
east Asia  are  unquestionably  on  the 
minds  of  many  Japanese  as  well. 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Zenko  Suzuki  has  Increased  its  defense 
budget  by  a  modest  7.75  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  is  the  largest  in- 
crease of  any  major  category  in  the 
budget.  In  real  terms,  this  is  an  in- 
crease of  4.62  percent.  The  Japanese 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  in  terms  of 
this  real  growth.  Japan  has  increased 
its  defense  budget  by  more  than  the  3 
percent  per  year  standard  that  the 
NATO  nations  are  committed  to.  al- 
though most  have  failed  to  meet  that 
promise. 

There  are  other  signs  of  improve- 
ment in  the  defense  spending  dichoto- 
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my.  Last  May.  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
and    President    Reagan    agreed    that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  resvune  the 
progress  of  Japan's  assuming  a  greater 
role  in  its  own  defense.  The  Prime 
Minister    stated    that    Japan    could, 
within  the  limits  of  its  Constitution, 
defend  its  own  territory,  the  seas  and 
the  skies  around  Japan,  and  its  sea 
lanes  to  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  He 
also  stated  that  Japan  would  take  ad- 
ditional measures  to  alleviate  the  fi- 
nancial   burden    of    the    U.S.    forces 
based  in  Japan.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a 
fact  of  life  that  Japan's  budgetary  in- 
creases, however  large  they  may  seem 
in  Japan,  carmot  possibly  accomplish 
any  of  these  goals.  The  Self  Defense 
Force  is  expected  to  produce  a  5-year 
plan  later  this  year  which  sets  forth 
some  measures  to  enable  these  objec- 
tives to  be  met.  Our  Defense  Depart- 
ment   is    maintaining    a    continuing 
dialog  with  its  Japanese  counterparts 
on  this  subject. 

Quite  honestly.  I  am  skeptical.  The 
Japanese  Government  must  do  more 
than  continue  its  longstanding  prac- 
tice of  making  promises  to  the  United 
States  to  Improve.  The  modest  goals 
announced  by  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
will  soon  be  forgotten  if  more  deter- 
mined actions  are  not  taken  by  Japan. 
There  Is  much  that  can  and  should 
be  done  by  Japan  to  meet  the  an- 
nounced goals.  Several  major  func- 
tions of  a  defensive  force  are  shock- 
ingly primitive  or  nonexistent  in 
Japan.  There  Is  virtuaUy  no  command, 
communication,  and  control  network. 
With  the  Japanese  reputation  for  sys- 
tems planning  and  electronics  develop- 
ment, this  should  be  a  simple  matter 
to  resolve.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not 
happened. 

Japan's  ranking  as  the  eighth  high- 
est spender  on  defense  means  relative- 
ly little  when  its  inefficiencies  are  un- 
covered. Its  SDP  is  very  top  heavy. 
There  are  proportionately  more  gener- 
als and  admirals  in  Japan  than  in  any 
other  country's  armed  forces. 

Japan's  air  defense  radar  is  so  woe- 
fully inadequate  that,  in  1976,  a  Soviet 
military  pilot  defected  by  flying  his 
fighter  into  Japan  without  detection 
by  the  Japanese  military.  Japan's 
shipboard  air  defense  systems  are  no 
better.  Hopefully,  the  purchase  of  E- 
2C  AW  ACS  may  help  to  reduce  this 
inadequacy. 

As  an  island  nation,  one  would  think 
that  Japan  would  have  a  strong  anti- 
submarine capability.  It  does  not. 

Japan's  supplies  of  ammunition  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  its 
forces.  Its  logistics  systems  are  judged 
inadequate  to  control  its  inventories. 

There  has  been  virtually  no  move  by 
Japan  to  undertake  the  defense  of  its 
sealanes  out  to  1,000  miles  as  was 
promised  last  May.  Neither  have  there 
been  any  noteworthy  proposals  toward 
meeting     the     stated     objective     of 


Japan's  assuming  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  its  own  defense. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  Japanese 
can  take  on  an  increased  portion  of 
the  support  to  the  U.S.  troops  based  in 
Japan. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  every  good  in- 
tention of  eventually  keeping  its  prom- 
ise to  even  out  the  defense  imbalance. 
But.  I  also  feel  that  our  Nation  cannot 
wait  much  longer  for  significant  im- 
provements. The  Members  of  this 
Congress  can  be  very  sympathetic 
with  and  empathetic  to  the  Japanese 
Government's  deficit  problems,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  feel  too  much  this  way 
with  a  nation  experiencing  unprece- 
dented economic  growth  and  minimal 
unemployment  problems. 

This  is  especially  difficult  when 
many  Americans  believe  that  much  of 
the  unemployment  problems  in  our 
Nation  are  directly  caused  by  the 
trade  restrictions  in  Japan  which 
make  competition  for  American  prod- 
ucts unduly  difficult.  To  the  unem- 
ployed American  worker,  it  almost 
seems  that  Japan  has  succeeded  in  ex- 
porting unemployment. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Japan  recognize  these  inequities  and 
feel  more  responsible  to  the  American 
people  than  does  their  government. 
The  private  offer  of  $10  billion  in  loan 
assistance  to  U.S.  industries  by  Japa- 
nese businesses  is  a  gesture  of  friend- 
ship that  has  characterized  our  alli- 
ance for  over  a  generation.  However, 
this  action  underlies  the  inability  of 
the  Japanese  Government  to  seek  a 
fairer  balance  of  trade  or  defense 
spending  with  the  United  States. 

This  afternoon,  I  entertain  the  view 
of  my  colleagues  of  the  problems  I 
have  mentioned.  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  act  in  a  manner  which  proper- 
ly lays  out  a  healthy  challenge  for  our 
Japanese  allies. 

I  hope  that  we  can  fashion  solutions 
jointly  with  our  allies  without  having 
to  resort  to  recourses  such  as  "re- 
sponding in  kind"  with  nontariff  bar- 
riers or  taking  any  steps  to  cutoff 
trade.  But  trade  must  be  not  only  free, 
but  fair. 

Both  of  our  nations  need  each 
other's  trade  and  friendship.  I  fear, 
however,  that  our  patience  and  our  op- 
tions may  be  dwindling.  I  call  upon  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  move  deci- 
sively so  that  we  need  not  consider  any 
such  measures. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  people  of 
Japan  to  assume  a  mature  and  respon- 
sible role  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 
The  comments  I  have  made  today 
are  based  on  the  need  for  greater 
equity  and  fairness.  Since  a  thought- 
ful dialog  on  the  aforementioned  prob- 
lems is  important  to  both  of  our  coun- 
tries, I  have  extended  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide me  with  their  response  to  all  that 


my  colleagues  and  I  will  discuss  here 
today. 

I  WQuId  be  pleased  to  request  that 

any  such  response  of  similar  length  to 

my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.    ADDABBO.   Mr.   Speaker,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Defense. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Rcgula)  for 
talung  the  time  for  two  special  orders 
to  discuss  the  disproportionate  defense 
burden  that  the  United  States  carries 
compared  with  our  NATO  and  Japa- 
nese allies.  I  imderstand  that  the  spe- 
cial order  today  will  deal  with  Japan 
and  March  16  will  concentrate  on  the 
issue  with  respect  to  our  NATO  allies. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  concern.  At  a  time  when 
the  American  people  are  being  asked 
to  support  a  staggering  $1.7  trillion  or 
more   for   defense   over   the   next   5 
years,   we   are   facing   uimianageable 
budget  deficits  that  will  total  $246.3 
billion   according   to   the   administra- 
tion's own  estimates,  and  $389.1  billion 
according  to  estimates  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  (CBO).  To  make 
matters  worse,  CBO  cautions  that  the 
administration  may  have  imderpriced 
its   projected  defense   appropriations 
request.  Furthermore,  CBO's  technical 
analysis  of  the  administration's  budget 
estimates  suggests  that  revenues  may 
l)e     overstated.     The     administration 
forecast  for  inflation  and  real  growth 
is  more  optimistic  than  CBO's.  The 
slower   growth   expected   by   CBO   is 
largely  the  consequence  of  higher  in- 
terest   rates    in    its    forecast,    which 
would  dampen  the  recovery  in  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  order  to  partially 
solve  our  economic  difficulties,  the  ad- 
ministration's answer  is  to  drastically 
reduce  all  other  Government  activities 
and  to  make  a  radical  shift  of  respon- 
sibilities  to   State   and   local    govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  face  it.  Proposed  defense 
spending  of  this  magnitude  will  ad- 
versely effect  our  already  shaky  econ- 
omy. It  is  time  that  Congress  take  a 
serious  and  impartial  look  at  what  our 
allies,  and  most  particularly  Japan,  are 
doing  to  share  the  defense  burden  in 
order  to  meet  the  perceived  growing 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  free 
world. 

On  March  3,  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  testified  before  the  r>efense 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  spoke  of  the 
emergence  of  the  Soviet  Navy  as  the 
world's  largest  aaid  most  modem, 
global  in  nature,  equipped  and  trained 
to  interdict  our  vital  lifelines  and 
access  to  the  world,  and  to  dispossess 
us  of  allies,  resources,  and  trade.  The 
Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  imports  nearly  half  of  our  oil 
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requirements  and  of  27  critical  materi- 
als, the  United  States  is  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  all  but  3.  A  net- 
work of  some  40  treaty  commitments 
bind  our  fortunes  to  all  of  the  world's 
great  oceans— the  North  and  South 
Atlantic,  the  Caribbean,  the  Norwe- 
gian and  Barents  Sea,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian 
Oulf,  and  the  Southwest  and  North- 
west Pacific.  He  stated  that  the  United 
States  must,  therefore,  recognize  that 
the  choice  is  to  maintain  security  of 
the  sealanes  in  each  of  these  ocean 
areas  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  our  sea 
lines  of  communications  to  those  vital 
areas. 

The  Secretary's  answer  to  this  chal- 
lenge is  15  carrier  group  task  forces  as 
a  minimum,  plus  the  activation  of  four 
battleships  as  the  centerpiece  of  four 
surface  action  groups.  Each  of  these 
task  forces  and  battle  groups  will  re- 
quire large  numbers  of  very  expensive 
aircraft,  as  well  as  surface  and  subma- 
rine combatants.  As  a  downpayment, 
the  fiscal  year  1983  shipbuilding 
budget  totals  $18.6  billion,  an  increase 
of  (9.7  billion  or  about  109  percent 
over  the  fiscal  year  1982  level.  Most  of 
the  increase  reflects  the  funding  of 
two  additional  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carriers  at  a  total  cost  of  some  $7 
billion.  In  all,  a  total  of  16  aircraft  car- 
riers plus  a  training  carrier  is  pro- 
gramed in  order  to  maintain  the  mini- 
mum force  required.  This  shipbuilding 
budget,  as  well  as  future  shipbuilding 
requirements,  is  a  tremendous  burden 
for  the  American  taxpayer  to  carry 
when  our  allies  are  not  shouldering 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  made  an- 
other profound  statement  which 
brings  me  to  the  issue  of  today's  dis- 
cussion. He  stated: 

With  Anchorage  only  2,000  miles  from  the 
major  Soviet  fleet  operating  base.  Petropav- 
lovsk,  and  with  Japan.  Korea,  and  our  other 
Asian  friends  and  allies  dependent  on  our 
securlng  the  sea  lanes,  the  flexibility  of  past 
decades  in  using  our  Pacific  fleet  as  a  re- 
serve for  other  areas  such  as  a  NATO  con- 
flict, leaving  the  Pacific  sea  lanes  undefend- 
ed, is  now  out  of  the  question. 

Well,  my  question  is:  "What  is  Japan 
doing  and  what  can  It  do  to  assist  the 
United  States  in  meeting  the  Soviet 
chaUenges  In  its  area  of  the  world?" 
The  answer  is  relatively  little,  but 
Japan  is  capable  of  making  a  signifi- 
cant contribution. 

Consider  these  facts: 

First,  Japan  had  a  total  population 
of  117  million  in  1980,  second  only  to 
the  United  States  in  the  United 
States-NATO  and  United  SUtes-Japan 
alliances. 

Second,  the  Japanese  economy  has 
had  the  highest  rate  of  growth  than 
any  of  the  major  industrial  nations. 

Third,  Japan's  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct (GDP)  in  1980  was  second  only  to 
the  United  States.  It  had  Increased  54 
percent  since  1971,  compared  with  a  31 


percent  GDP  increase  for  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period. 

Fourth.  Japan's  steel  industry  is  the 
world's  most  efficient  and  productive. 

Fifth.  {Japan  builds  about  one-half  of 
the  world's  ships. 

Sixth.  Japanese  per  capita  Income 
grew  39,2  percent  between  1971  and 
1980,  second  only  to  Norway  in  the 
NATO  alliance. 

Seventh,  when  compared  with  the  14 
NATO  countries,  Japan  ranks  last  in 
total  defense  spending  as  a  percent  of 
GDP. 

On  March  1,  1982,  Hon.  Francis  J. 
West,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs, testified  before  a  subcomftilttee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  United  States-Japanese  defense 
cooperation  and  U.S.  policy.  He  gave 
this  history  of  the  U.S.  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  Japanese  to  Increase  Its 
defense  capabilities: 

After  World  War  II,  all  Japanese 
military  forces  were  disbanded  by  flat 
of  the  allied  occupation. 

Japan's  present  constitution,  written 
with  considerable  American  Influence, 
banned  all  armed  forces  except  for 
that  absolutely  necessary  and  exclu- 
sively for  self-defense. 

At  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  a 
peace  treaty  in  1951,  the  United  States 
expressed  a  desire  for  a  significant 
military  buildup  by  Japan,  which  it 
was  unable  to  do  for  both  psychologi- 
cal and  financial  reasons. 

Post-1952  Japanese  Goverrunents 
preferred  to  rely  on  U.S.  military 
power  and  to  permit  rent-free  U.S. 
military  bases  on  Japanese  soil,  rather 
than  act  themselves  to  Insure  free  use 
of  the  seas  which  Japan  needed  in 
order  to  prosper. 

At  the  urging  of  the  United  States, 
Japan  created  the  Self -Defense  Forces 
in  1954,  wrote  a  defense  policy  in  1957 
to  rely  on  the  United  States,  and  only 
marginally  on  its  own  defense  forces 
for  its  well-being. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  previ- 
ous U.S.  administrations  to  convince 
Japan  to  do  more  in  terms  of  defense 
forces,  but  defense  has  been  a  sensi- 
tive political  issue  in  Japan. 

American  and  Japanese  friends  and 
aUies  In  Southeast  Asia  have  still  not 
completly  abandoned  the  fear  and  pos- 
sible danger  of  resurgent  Japanese 
militarism. 

Diuing  the  early  1970's,  U.S.  policy 
largely  left  Japan  to  decide  for  Itself 
what  it  wanted  to  do  in  the  defense 
area;  therefore,  Japanese  Govern- 
ments chose  reliance  on  the  United 
States  to  carry  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
pensive and  politically  sensitive  mili- 
tary load. 

From  the  mid- 1 970 's,  the  United 
States  still  did  little  more  than  vague- 
ly urge  Japan  to  do  more  for  defense, 
while  the  United  States  decreased  its 
presence  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
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In  1978,  the  United  States  and  Jap- 
anese defense  establishments  conclud- 
ed the  guidelines  for  defense  coopera- 
tion, but  it  was  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  which  caused  renewed 
high-level  U.S.  interest  In  meaningful 
Japanese  self-defense  efforts. 

The  current  administration  has  as  a 
central  thrust  of  U.S.  defense  policy  a 
"rational  division  of  labor"  among 
Japan,  the  United  States,  and  our 
NATO  allies. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  between 
President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki  in  May  1981,  on  the  rational  di- 
vision of  labor  issue,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter stated  that  Japan  could,  within  the 
limits  of  its  constitution,  defend  its 
own  territory,  the  seas  around  Japan, 
and  its  sealanes  to  a  distance  of  1.000 
miles. 

Unfortunately,  Japan  cannot  carry- 
out  these  roles  because  its  Self-De- 
fense Forces  cannot  sustain  itself  in 
combat  due  to  very  limited  supplies  of 
ammunition,  torpedoes,  and  missiles. 
On  the  positive  side.  Secretary  West 
made  these  observations: 

The  United  States  homeports  a  7th 
Fleet  aircraft  carrier  battle  group  in 
Japan.  The  U.S.  commanders  of  both 
the  7th  Fleet  and  5th  Air  Force  have 
their  homeport  and  headquarters,  re- 
spectively, in  the  Tokyo  area.  More 
than  22,000  Marines,  the  ready  force 
of  the  7th  Fleet,  are  based  in  Okinawa. 
A  major  U.S.  Army  Command  head- 
quarters and  a  corps  headquarters  are 
located  in  Tokyo. 

The  Yokosuka  Navy  Base  has  the 
only  U.S.  military  controlled  drydock 
capable  of  handling  a  U.S.  super  air- 
craft carrier  west  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  the  field  of  host  nation  support, 
Japan  contributes  annually  about  $1 
billion  to  the  costs  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Japan.  The  1982  Japanese  defense 
budget  contains  $186  million  for  new 
construction  for  U.S.  forces,  an  in- 
crease of  27  percent  over  1981.  This  is 
the  fourth  straight  year  Japan  will 
spend  over  $100  million  for  new  con- 
struction alone. 

Over  80  United  States/Japanese 
naval  exercises  have  taken  place  since 
1955,  now  Including  sophisticated  anti- 
submarine and  antlalr  drills  with  air- 
craft carriers  and  attrack  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Bilateral  air  exercises  which 
began  In  1978  presently  involve  sophis- 
ticated fighter  aircraft.  Over  the  last  2 
years  the  Japanese  ground  forces  have 
partlcpated  in  combined  command 
post  exercises  with  U.S.  Army  Japan. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Japa- 
nese hosted  this  exercise  in-country. 
U.S.  Marines  conducted  a  training  ex- 
ercise with  Japanese  ground  forces  in 
1981. 

Japan  has  developed  some  of  its  de- 
fense equipment  indigenously,  princi- 
pally tanks  and  ships,  and  has  copro- 
duced  some  systems  with  the  United 
States,  such  as  F-4,  P-3C,  and  F-15 
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aircraft.  Some  Japanese  reports  indi- 
cated that  the  Maritime  Self-Defense 
Force  will  acquire  more  Harpoon  mis- 
sile capable  ships,  about  double  the 
number  of  P-3C  presently  planned  (to 
about  100),  and  that  the  Air  Self-De- 
fense Force  will  double  the  number  of 
P-15's  (to  about  200)  to  defend  Japan's 
territory  and  nearby  air  space. 

The  Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces  of 
some  250,000  men  and  women  are 
presently  made  up  of  13  ground  divi- 
sions: 50  destroyer-type  ships  (over 
twice  as  many  as  the  entire  7th  Fleet's 
total  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  frig- 
ates); 90  percent  as  many  antisubma- 
rine warfare  aircraft  as  the  U.S.  Navy 
has  In  the  entire  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans;  and  about  400  fighter  aircraft, 
which  is  larger  than  the  Republic  of 
Korea's  Air  Force  (360),  and  larger 
than  the  U.S.  Ah-  Force  in  Japan,  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  Korea  com- 
bined (320). 

Secretary  West  acknowledged  that  If 
Japan  should  decide  it  is  in  its  inter- 
est, it  could  with  Its  economic  vitality 
do  significantly  more  for  its  own  self- 
defense  than  any  other  U.S.  ally  in  the 
world.  The  current  adminsitration 
would  like  to  see  Japan  carryout  the 
defensive  responsibilities  Prime  Minis- 
ter Suzuki  stated  in  May  1981.  Never- 
theless, the  problems  of  obtaining 
such  cooperation  su-e  still  psychologi- 
cal, political,  and  financial.  To  date, 
the  Prime  Minister  has  not  spoken 
clearly  on  the  likelihood  of  exceeding 
the  1  percent  for  defense  which  was 
set  as  an  arbitrary  ceiling  by  cabinet 
decision  in  the  1976  national  defense 
program  outline. 

Secretary  West  explained  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  provided  the  impe- 
tus in  other  ways  that  should  encour- 
age the  Japanese  to  do  more  for  de- 
fense. Over  the  past  10  years,  U.S. 
military  strength  in  Japan  has  de- 
clined from  over  75,000  troops  to 
about  46,000  personnel  today.  In  the 
same  time  frame,  overall  U.S.  Navy 
ship  levels  have  been  cut  In  half  and, 
as  a  result,  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  has  been 
reduced  to  about  70  ships. 

There  are  a  nuimber  of  House  con- 
current resolutions  that  bear  in  one 
way  or  another  with  this  Japanese 
issue  of  greater  defense.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  172  addresses  Japa- 
nese patrols  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  210  re- 
lates to  the  payment  of  a  2  percent  of 
GNP  security  tax  of  over  $20  billion, 
while  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
213  concerns  Japan's  exceeding  1  per- 
cent of  GNP  for  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  apparent  the 
Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces  as  pres- 
ently constituted  are  unable  to  provide 
effective,  meaningful  defense  against 
the  threat  facing  Japan  in  the  1980's. 
There  Is  little  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  Japanese  economy  and  indus- 
try have  the  capability  and  capacity  to 
do  significantly  more  In  enhancing  its 


defense  effort  and  accepting  more  re- 
sponsibility in  protecting  the  sea  lanes 
and  other  mutual  United  States-Japa- 
nese Interests  in  the  East  Asian- West- 
em  Pacific  region.  We  share  common 
interests  and  goals  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  I>sychological.  political,  and  fi- 
nancial problems  are  not  particular  to 
Japan. 

The  United  States  has  its  own  psy- 
chological,    political,     and     financial 
problems  and  of  far  greater  magnitude 
than  do  the  Japanese.  Japan  relies  on 
the    military    power    of    the    United 
States  to  protect  it  but  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  assume  99  percent  of  that 
rule.  And  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
unilaterally   accept   that   role,   Japan 
win  do  little  more  than  it  is  doing  to 
acknowledge    its    fair    share    of    the 
burden.    I    caimot    understand    how 
building  a  global  U.S.  Navy  to  police 
and  protect  the  world  and  spending 
$1.7  trillion  on  defense  over  the  next  5 
years  will  give  encouragement  to  our 
allies  to  do  more.  While  I  applaud  past 
administrations   and  the   current  ad- 
ministration on  what  has  been  and  is 
being  done,  I  believe  that  greater  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  redress  this 
defense  imbalance  that  exists  today 
between   the   United   States   and   its 
allies.  And  as  we  await  Japan's  deci- 
sion on  defense  weapon  expansion,  the 
least  Japan  can  do  Is  pay  a  greater 
share  of  maintenance  of  our  forces  in 
their  coumtry. 

D  1345 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  liAGOMARSINO). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  for  his  initia- 
tive in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  serious  issue  of  spend- 
ing for  defense  of  the  free  world.  In 
particular  today,  the  relationship  be- 
tween United  States  and  Japanese  de- 
fense spending. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  Japa- 
nese could  and  should  be  doing  more 
to  contribute  their  share  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Pacific.  But  as  we  urge 
the  Japanese  Government  to  Increase 
the  defense  portion  of  Its  budget,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  also  recognize  the  ef- 
forts made  by  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
to  acconunodate  our  Interests. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  forget 
the  events  of  last  May  when  I>resident 
Reagan  and  I»rime  Minister  Suzuki 
issued  a  communique  in  which  Japan 
acknowledged  there  should  be  an  "ap- 
propriate division  of  roles  between 
(both  countries)  in  insuring  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region  and  the  defense 
of  Japan."  Japan  also  further  commit- 
ted itself  "to  make  even  greater  efforts 
for  Improving  its  defense  capabilities 
In  Its  territories  and  its  surrounding 
sea  and  air  space."  The  controversy  hi 
Japan   that   followed   the  announce- 


ment of  that  communique  resulted  in 
the  resignation  of  Foreign  Minister  Ito 
and  a  significant  loss  of  confidence  ex- 
pressed for  Prime  Minister  Suzuki. 
With  that  kind  of  political  reaction 
underlying  Japanese  actions,  it  is 
easier  to  understand  why  the  Japanese 
Government  is  cautious  in  its  commit- 
ment to  increase  defense  spending. 

Understanding  that  background 
then,  I  think  it  is  significant  that  for 
their  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Japanese 
proposed  an  increase  of  7.75  percent 
for  defense  over  the  previous  year's 
budget.  At  the  same  time,  the  average 
increase  for  other  budget  items  is  only 
1.8  percent.  The  Japanese  fiscal  year 
1982  defense  budget  reflects  a  25-per- 
cent increase  In  what  the  United 
States  views  as  cost-sharing— the  Japa- 
nese contribution  to  the  Improvement 
of  facilities  used  by  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  draft 
budget  also  provides  for  purchase  of 
major  U.S.  defense  items  (23  F-15's,  3 
destroyers,  7  P-3C's,  among  others) 
which  will  also  require  significantly 
greater  financial  commitments  for 
Japan's  defense  budget  in  both  1983 
and  1984. 

In  the  10  months  following  the 
United  States-Japanese  communique, 
the  United  States  has  not  relaxed  its 
efforts  to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  in- 
crease their  defense  commitments. 
Secretary  Weinberger,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Carlucci  and  other  defense  offi- 
cials have  made  clear  to  Japanese  lead- 
ers that  we  will  continue  to  pursue  a 
"policy  of  encouraging  a  rational  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  the  defense  field." 

As  we  pursue  the  goal  of  a  more  eq- 
uitable sharing  of  defense  costs  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  I 
hope  we  will  demonstrate  an  under- 
standing of  the  sensitivity  of  the  issue 
for  our  Japanese  allies.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Japanese  can  do 
more.  I  believe  they  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  and  we  should  encour- 
age them  by  praishig  what  they  have 
done,  not  just  complaining  about  what 
they  have  not  done. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  President  Reagan  is  proposing 
enormous  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing—$33  billion  over  fiscal  year  1982.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  here  argues  with 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. But  we  must  ask  where  our  de- 
fense dollars  will  go.  Those  defense 
dollars  will  go  for  highly  sophisticated 
defense  systems,  which  in  turn  will 
provide  security  and  protection  for  not 
only  this  country,  but  our  allies,  such 
as  Japan,  as  well. 

Where  do  those  defense  dollars  come 
from?  They  come  from  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers.  Only  a  lot  of  people  in 
my  district  will  not  be  paying  for  the 
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sophisticated  weapons  systems  we 
hear  so  much  about.  Because  a  lot  of 
people  in  my  district— about  18  per- 
cent of  them— do  not  have  jobs. 

They  are  a  part  of  the  depressed 
auto  industry.  Auto  workers  are  appar- 
ently not  participants  in  what  the  ad- 
ministration terms  "economic  recov- 
ery." Neither  are  the  other  industries 
in  my  district.  United  States  Steel  just 
laid  off  1,000  workers  in  my  district. 
Rubber  workers  are  out  of  work.  The 
victims  of  this  economic  recovery  are 
endless. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  program 
are  easy  to  spot.  According  to  the  Her- 
itage Foundation,  the  Japanese  Fi- 
nance Ministry  prefers  to  fxind  domes- 
tic programs  and  has  generally  taken  a 
dim  view  of  military  and  defense-relat- 
ed projects  and  expenditures.  Japan's 
domestic  programs  include  their  steel 
industry  which  floods  the  world 
market  and,  in  turn,  eliminates 
demand  for  steel  from  the  United 
States.  While  Japanese  cars  invade  our 
highways,  American  workers  pay  for 
the  defense  of  Japan.  This  scenario 
adds  to  a  $15.3  billion  merchandise 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  in  1981.  up 
from  $9.9  billion  in  1980. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Heritage 
Foundation  concluded  that— 

During  both  the  short-  and  long-term. 
Japan  must  seriously  reevaluate  much  of  its 
current  defense  posture  ...  in  such  a  reex- 
amination and  reevaluation,  Japan  should 
be  encouraged  to  define  and  develop  its  own 
concept  of  security  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  agree  more. 
I  hope  Japan  is  listening. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Huirmt). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Recula  for  his  statements. 
We  are  here  today  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tive United  States  and  Japanese  de- 
fense burdens.  I  will  say,  right  off  the 
bat,  that  I  do  not  think  the  Japanese 
are  doing  enough  to  defend  them- 
selves. In  fact,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  United  States-Japanese  defense 
burden  is  a  one-way  street.  It  is  time 
to  update  the  1951  United  States- 
Japan  Security  Treaty  which  commit- 
ted the  United  States  to  respond  to  an 
attack  on  Japan,  but  which  required 
no  reciprocal  obligation  from  the  Jap- 
anese. 

There  are  many  who  say  that  the 
one-sided  provisions  in  the  existing  se- 
curity relationship  are  unfair  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  Japan  is  the  third 
largest  economic  power  in  the  world 
today.  It  is  unfair  for  the  United 
States  to  spend  6  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  while  Japan  spends 
less  than  1  percent  of  their  GNP  on 
defense.  It  Is  galling  to  think  that 
while  the  United  States  spends  such  a 
significant  portion  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic resources  on  defense,  the  Japa- 
nese get  a  free  ride  and  are  able  to  put 


their  resources  into  automobiles  and 
electronic  products.  In  effect,  we  work 
out  tail  off  so  that  the  Japanese  can 
have  a  stable  international  economic 
environment  which  they  use  to  put 
Americans  out  of  work.  This  is  prepos- 
terous! It  must  and  will  change. 

But  unfair  as  this  may  be,  the  one- 
way defense  relationship  cannot  even 
guarantee  Japan's  survival  any  more. 
Just  last  week.  Admiral  Watkins.  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  said  that  current  force  levels  are 
inadequate  to  insure  victory  over  the 
Soviets  Western  Pacific  Fleet.  The 
United  States  alone  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide an  adequate  defense  for  Japan.  If 
the  Japanese  cannot  see  their  own 
pressing  need  to  defend  against  the 
Soviet  threat,  then  we  must  work  to 
educate  them  against  the  threat. 

Many  Japanese  see  the  possibility  of 
a  Soviet  attack  on  Japan  as  highly  un- 
likely. I  believe  that  they  are  ham- 
pered by  an  antiquated  vision  of  war- 
fare. In  centuries  past,  the  traditional 
invasion  route  of  Japan  was  through 
Korea.  There  are  many  in  Japan  who 
can  only  conceive  of  a  possible  threat 
to  Japan  as  being  in  the  form  of  a  land 
invasion,  by  the  Soviets,  through 
Korea.  I  myself  think  that  this  is  un- 
likely, and  if  I  were  a  Japanese  de- 
fense planner  and  considered  this  to 
be  the  only  threat,  I  would  not  worry 
too  much. 

But  this  is  the  20th  century,  and  a 
Soviet  attack  would  be  in  a  20th-centu- 
ry format.  There  needs  to  be  growing 
awareness  in  Japan  that  Soviet  med- 
dling in  the  Middle  East  and  its  sup- 
port for  radical  Arab  factions  in  the 
region  are  highly  destabilizing  and 
threatening  to  its  supply  of  crude  oil. 
There  needs  to  be  a  heightened  aware- 
ness that  Japan  is  so  highly  dependent 
on  imports  of  raw  materials.  They 
Import  most  of  their  food,  energy,  and 
minerals  that  make  their  economy  the 
third  largest  in  the  world.  There'  needs 
to  be  a  heightened  awareness  that  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Japan  Is  the  threat  to 
Japan's  sealanes. 

I  think  already  that  in  Japan  there 
is  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  Sovi- 
et's capability.  Just  this  morning,  I 
had  breakfast  with  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, and  he  mentioned  that  the 
Pentagon's  publication  on  Soviet 
power  that  was  put  out  last  fall  is  now 
a  best  seller  in  Japan.  They  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  Soviet  power.  Now  they 
have  to  become  aware  of  how  that 
power  affects  them. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  steadily  expanding  their 
Pacific  fleet.  It  is  now  the  largest  and 
best  of  aU  Soviet  fleets.  Their  huge 
base  at  Vladivostock  has  been  expand- 
ed, and  they  are  moving  into  bases  in 
Vietnam.  They  have  begxin  extensive 
use  of  the  former  American  naval  base 
at  CanutJih  Bay  and  Soviet  naval  ac- 
tivity in  the  region  has  become  in- 
creasingly active.  This  should  be  espe- 


cially frightening  to  Japan  since  the 
Soviets  themselves  are  a  land  power 
and  have  no  significant  sea  lines  of 
communication  in  the  area.  The  Soviet 
naval  forces  in  the  area  are  in  direct 
position  to  cut  off  Japan's  source  of 
raw  materials  suid  destroy  Japan's 
economy. 

While  I  think  that  this  threat  alone 
is  significant  and.  in  itself,  should 
make  the  Japanese  spend  much  more 
than  they  are  currently  doing,  there 
are  two  other  developments  that  have 
increased  the  danger  to  Japan  even 
more. 

The  American  naval  presence  in  the 
western  Pacific  has  l)een  reduced  by  50 
percent  and  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
moved  southward  to  be  in  a  position 
which  threatens  Japan  even  more. 

After  the  Iranian  crisis  at  the  end  of 
1979,  the  U.S.  Navy's  Western  Fleet 
was  cut  in  half,  from  two  carrier  battle 
groups  to  only  one  battle  group,  as  the 
United  States  established  a  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Further  diffcul- 
ties  in  the  Caribbean  could  further 
thin  out  the  U.S.  carrier  battle  fleets. 
We  do  not  have  the  resources  to  ade- 
quately defend  the  western  Pacific 
right  now,  and  our  ability  to  do  so 
could  be  further  eroded  in  the  future. 
This  deficiency  is  coupled  with  a  shift 
in  Soviet  naval  forces  southward 
toward  bases  in  Vietnam.  The  Soviet 
forces  have  moved  into  the  area  left 
open  by  the  United  States  as  it  was 
the  U.S.  carrier  battle  group  stationed 
in  the  Philippines  which  has  shifted  to 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  to  our  advantage  to  maintain  a 
strong  naval  presence  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  It  is  even  more  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Japanese  to  have  a  strong 
U.S.  presence  in  the  region.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  proposals,  such 
as  increased  Japanese  defense  spend- 
ing, and  a  defense  umbrella  tax.  One 
idea  that  I  would  like  to  put  forward  is 
for  the  Japanese  to  fund  an  additional 
U.S.  carrier  task  group  to  make  up  for 
the  increasing  difficulties  which  we 
are  facing  in  defending  Japan. 

One  U.S.  carrier  battle  group  con- 
sists of  basically  the  following:  one  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier  at  $3.4 
billion;  one  CG-47  Aegis  cruiser  at  $1.0 
billion;  three  FFG  frigates  at  $300  mil- 
lion each;  one  SSN-688  class  attack 
submarine  at  $1.2  billion,  and  one  oiler 
at  $200  million.  This  comes  to  a  total 
of  $6.7  billion  for  ships  alone.  Added 
to  this  would  be  the  cost  of  pay,  bene- 
fits, and  training  for  the  roughly  8,000 
men  required  to  man  the  battle  group, 
and  the  costs  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  group.  This  would  in- 
volve roughly  a  cost  in  the  range  of 
$10  to  $15  bQlion. 

I  think  the  Japanese  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  United  States  for 
such  a  battle  group.  In  this  way,  they 
would  not  violate  their  constitutional 
difficulties  In  building  up  an  armed 
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force.  Second,  they  would  receive  the 
protection  that  they  so  vitally  need 
from  the  world's  best  fighting  force. 
The  Japanese  could  not  build  their 
own  battle  group;  they  simply  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  do  it  right  now. 
The  United  SUtes  has  50  years  of  ex- 
perience in  naval  aviation  and  oper- 
ation carrier  task  groups.  The  United 
States  has  the  ability  to  defend  Japan; 
it  is  only  fair  that  they,  who  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  their  defense,  do  so. 
The  Japanese  have  to  understand  that 
the  general  environment  of  peaceful 
international  cooperation  and  econom- 
ic interdependence  in  which  their 
economy  flourishes  is  guaranteed  by 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  They  also  have  to 
realize  that  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  defend  Japan  by  ourselves. 
They,  who  face  the  threat  and  can 
afford  to  pay  to  counter  the  threat, 
should  do  so.  I  hope  that  the  Japanese 
heed  my  remarks  today  and  begin  to 
get  serious  about  the  threat  that  is 
facing  them. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

My  original  statement  was  that  the 
Constitution  actually  just  prohibits 
warmaking  potential  or  offensive 
weapons.  The  percentage  limitation 
was  legislated  smd  not  contained  in  the 
Japanese  Constitution.  We  have  had 
many  experts  who  say  that  defensive- 
ly, there  is  a  great  deal  more  they 
could  do  that  would  in  no  way  violate 
the  Constitution  because  it  would  be 
purely  defensive  in  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  who  has  made 
a  very  unportant  speech  that  needed 
to  be  made.  As  someone  who  serves  on 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  I  am  painfully 
aware  of  the  threat  that  this  country 
and  the  free  world  faces  in  terms  of 
national  defense.  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  lack  of  effort  that  has  been  made. 
I  think,  by  the  Japanese  to  shoulder 
their  share  of  the  burden  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
in  urging  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment do  more  in  this  area.  I,  for  one, 
come  from  a  State  that  has  a  very 
high  rate  of  unemployment.  We  are 
having  to  make  major  sacrifices  and  I 
think  that  the  people  of  Japan  should 
also  make  some  sacrifices  as  it  relates 
to  providing  the  funds  for  a  common 
defense  effort. 

I  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for  us  to 
expect  the  American  people  to  spend 
more  and  more  on  defense  if,  in  turn, 
our  allies,  the  Japanese,  the  Germans, 
and  our  other  NATO  allies,  are  not 
willing  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
higher  rate  of  defense  effort.  In  fact,  I 
think  there  was  a  mistake  made  when 
we  did  not  demand  that  they  keep  the 
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3-percent  increase  commitment  that 
w£is  made  during  the  prior  administra- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  not  only  will  the  Con- 
gress move  ahead  on  this  important 
issue,  but  I  also  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration, through  its  foreign  policy, 
would  put  more  pressure  on  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Germsuis  and  our  NATO 
allies  to  shoulder  more  of  this  respon- 
sibility. 

Again,  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the 
American  people  to  ask  them  to  spend 
more  and  more  on  defense  when  these 
other  countries  are  unwilling  to  shoul- 
der and  keep  the  same  level  of  com- 
mitment. If  we  are  going  to  increase 
our  effort  by  10  percent,  we  certainly 
can  ask  the  Japanese  and  the  Ger- 
mans to  increase  their  efforts  by  3  or  4 
percent. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  an 
excellent  speech. 

I  also  think  the  gentleman  is  on 
target  on  the  economic  issues  as  well. 
We  are  sick  and  tired  out  in  our  part 
of  the  world  of  Japanese  imwillingness 
to  buy  finished  forest  products.  They 
want  our  raw  logs,  but  they  do  not 
want  to  buy  our  finished  products. 

We  find  trade  barriers,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  American  products  being  sold 
in  Japan.  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
Japanese  got  the  message  that  we  are 
not  going  to  tolerate  a  $15-  or  a  $16- 
billion  trade  deficit.  We  are  not  going 
to  tolerate  their  unwillingness  to 
share  their  responsibilities  in  our  joint 
defense  efforts  and  that  they  had 
better  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  are  getting  very,  very 
restless  about  these  policies. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  again  I 
commend  him  for  this  very  important 
speech. 

Mr.  REGUIiA.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  certainly  applaud  the  speech  the 
gentleman  gave  today.  I  thought  it 
was  extremely  important.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
the  impact  on  northeast  Ohio  that  ex- 
ports have  had.  including  exports  from 
Japan. 

I  wanted  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  my  colleagues  a 
specific  problem  that  we  have  in  our 
area  that  is  an  adjunct  to  this  situa- 
tion the  gentleman  describes. 

The  situation  is  this,  that  apparent- 
ly Japan  is  interested  in  manufactur- 
ing a  certain  type  of  defense  equip- 
ment that  would  add  to  their  own  de- 
fense. What  they  have  done  is  pur- 
chased the  blueprint  for  this  equip- 
ment that  was  manufactured  in  an  ad- 
joining congressional  district,  one  of 
the  suburbs  outside  of  Cleveland,  and 
as  a  result  they  bought  the  blueprint 


for  a  very  small  amount  of  money  and 
now  t]ie  Japanese  will  produce  this  de- 
fense equipment. 

I  just  question  the  rationale  of  our 
Government  carte  blanche  selling  that 
blueprint  when  our  people  could  have 
manufactured  the  product  and  just  as 
easily  exported  that  product  to  Japan 
for  the  sake  of  their  defense. 

I  think  in  terms  of  trade  it  is  a  two- 
way  street  and  in  particular  the  idea 
of  defense  and  other  related  issues  is  a 
two-way  street.  While  we  value  the 
friendship  of  Japan,  I  think  they 
ought  to  realize  that  we  are  just  not 
going  to  tolerate  this  continued  in- 
equity. 

We  have  called  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  rescind  that  contract,  let 
our  people  manufacture  the  needed 
equipment  which  Japan  needs. 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  I  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  this 
issue: 

Washingtoh,  D.C. 

March  3.  1962. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinbergik. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrttart.  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  U.S.  government 
recently  concluded  a  contract  with  the  Jap- 
anese Defense  Ministry  to  provide  Japan 
with  a  technical  data  package  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  MUOA  self -propelled  howit- 
zer. This  is  a  disturbing  development  and  I 
urge  you  to  reopen  negotiations  with  Japan 
to  substitute  the  export  of  the  actual  vehi- 
cles rather  than  the  export  of  the  technolo- 
gy for  the  weapons  system. 

As  you  know,  we  have  a  significant  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  with  Japan.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this  problem— among 
them  are  unfair  trade  practices  by  the  Japa- 
nese. As  a  result,  many  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustries suffer,  not  to  mention  our  economy 
as  a  whole.  One  of  the  hardest  hit  of  our  do- 
mestic industries  is  the  fastener  industry.  A 
number  of  major  companies  are  located  in 
my  district.  A  weakened  domestic  industry 
in  any  vital  field  is  a  serious  threat  to  our 
national  security  and  sets  an  unwarranted 
precedent  for  future  weapons  contract  nego- 
tiations. 

Japan's  domestic  defense  needs  for  the 
MllOAs  could  easily  be  filled  by  American 
manufacturers  who  already  have  the  tech- 
nology intact  to  do  so.  After  all.  they  devel- 
oped the  weapons  system  and  provided  our 
own  military  with  the  vehicles.  By  insisting 
that  Japan  buy  the  actual  vehicles  instead 
of  the  blueprints  for  the  system,  we  would 
be  helping  to  alleviate  our  dlsastroiu  unem- 
ployment and  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Let  me  again  impress  upon  you  the  urgen- 
cy to  reopen  negotiations  for  Japanese  pur- 
chase of  UJ5.  weapons.  I  also  encourage  you 
to  provide  firm  assurances  to  the  American 
manufacturing  companies  that  future  weap- 
ons contracts  are  forthcoming. 
Sincerely, 

Mary  Rose  Oaxar, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  think  there  is  a  view  in  this  comi- 
try  and  it  certainly  is  a  view  that 
many  of  my  constituents  have  that  we 
have  very  generously  shared  our  tech- 
nology and  that  technology  in  many 
areas  has  been  imitated,  as  in  the  case 
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of  this  particular  blueprint  being  sold 
to  Japan,  and  I  think  it  is  about  time. 
quite  frankly,  that  we  start  thinking 
of  our  own  self-interest,  because  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  in  Ohio  we  have  the 
second  highest  unemployment  rate  in 
the  country  and  we  ought  to  start 
thinking  of  our  American  workers  and 
the  opportunities  they  have. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  gentle- 
man's work  in  the  area  of  defense,  I 
would  also  like  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  our  defense  con- 
tracts are  subcontracted  out  to  foreign 
countries. 

D  1400 

I  think  that  is  the  real  problem  that 
so  many  people  in  our  State  who  man- 
ufacture small  parts  and  metal  fasten- 
ers and  various  other  forms  of  equip- 
ment relative  to  defense  really  cannot 
reconcile,  and  so  it  is  an  additional 
reason  to  be  against  the  astronomical 
defense  budget. 

So,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  appreciate  his  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  REGXJLA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  on  his  remarks  earlier, 
and  to  associate  myself  with  those  re- 
marks and  to  share  with  the  gentle- 
man an  experience  we  are  having  in 
the  Baltimore  community  that  I  think 
has  a  bearing  on  this  discussion  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  way  of  background,  the  unem- 
ployment in  my  district  among  auto- 
mobile workers,  steelworkers,  and 
shipyard  workers  is  at  an  all  time 
high.  One  of  the  problems  that  we 
face  in  Maryland  is  that  coming  into 
our  Oundalk  Marine  Terminals  were 
3,400  trucks  ordered  by  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, paid  for  by  the  American  taxpay- 
er, that  were  being  manufactured  in 
Japan.  The  U.S.  Government  decided 
that  they  wanted  quarter-ton  trucks, 
and  put  them  out  for  bid.  Chrysler 
was  the  lowest  bidder.  Instead  of  man- 
ufacturing them  here  in  this  country, 
they  had  to  subcontract  with  Mitsubi- 
shi, I  believe,  and  now  those  truclis  are 
coming  into  American  ports. 

We  got  calls.  Mr.  Recttla,  because 
unemployed  automobile  workers 
moonlighting  down  at  the  docks  were 
forced  to  put  the  American  seal  on 
those  foreign  imports  and  put  the  un- 
dercoating  on. 

I  think  it  adds  insult  to  injury  when: 
First,  this  Congress  bailed  out  Chrys- 
ler; second,  many  workers  are  out  of 
work:  and  third,  we  are  using  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  to  now  buy 
trucks  made  in  foreign  countries. 

I  really  question  our  policies  in  that 
area,  first,  for  economic  reasons:  and 


second,  for  strategic  and  tactical  rea- 
sons. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying,  as  others 
have  stated,  and  as  the  gentleman  has 
stated,  that  the  Japanese  pay  nothing 
for  their  defense,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  the  largest  sustainer  of  the 
NATO  Alliance.  Just  as  we  are  about 
to  consider  user  fees  for  ports  and 
Coast  Guard,  maybe  we  ought  to 
charge  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans 
a  user  fee  for  their  defense,  and  begin 
to  put  the  user  fees  on  the  imports 
coming  into  this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman, and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat). 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues here  today  in  urging  that  our 
good  ally,  Japan,  take  a  greater  role  in 
the  defense  of  the  Pacific.  My  good 
friend.  Congressman  Ralph  Regula,  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  reserving  this 
time  so  that  we  can  publicly  discuss 
our  growing  concern  over  this  vital 
issue. 

The  problem  is  really  not  quite  as 
simple  as  it  may  seem,  but  this  Nation 
can  no  longer  afford  to  support- 
either  financially  or  physically— the 
legitimate  defense  needs  of  Japan  and 
other  Asian  nations.  We  have  done 
this  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
without  complaint.  But  times  are 
changing  and  so  much  the  level  of  this 
Nation's  contributions  to  the  defense 
of  this  area  against  Communist 
threats. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent article  written  recently  by  Sen- 
ator John  Glenn,  who  provides  a  most 
convincing  argimient  for  an  increased 
level  of  defense  spending  by  Japan. 
Senator  Glenn  does  point  out  that 
Japan  Is  already  making  a  vital  contri- 
bution to  its  defense  via  support  for  its 
own  forces  and  for  ours  In  Japan.  My 
colleagues  and  I.  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  fully  recognize 
the  key  role  Japan  has  played  In  this 
area  In  the  past.  But,  our  relations 
with  Japan  have  reached  a  crossroad. 
We  cannot  continue  putting  so  much 
of  our  limited  financial  resources  of 
this  Nation  Into  a  defense  situation 
which  clearly  serves  Japan  as  much  as 
It  does  our  own  Interests. 

This  year,  the  Government  of  Japan 
has  announced  an  $11.7  billion  defense 
budget.  While  Japanese  officials  assert 
that  this  amount  reflects  their  good 
Intentions,  F»resldent  Reagan  and 
countless  others,  Including  myself,  be- 
lieve that  this  amount  is  Insufficient 
to  counter  the  vastly  Increased  Soviet 
buildup  In  the  Pacific. 

Only  last  week  I  talked  at  length 
about  Pacific  defense  Issues  with  a 
man  who  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
experts,  Adm.  Thomas  Hayward,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Hay- 
ward  said  that  he  shared  my  concern 


about  the  need  for  a  stronger  defense 
by  free  nations  in  the  Pacific.  The 
United  States  Is  too  deeply  Involved 
with  our  defense  concerns  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  do  the  job  we 
should  be  doing  in  the  Pacific.  Our 
concern  over  the  need  for  our  allies  to 
accept  a  greater  burden  of  our 
common  defense  Is  not  new.  President 
Nixon  In  1969,  as  part  of  his  famous 
Guam  doctrine,  called  on  U.S.  allies  to 
help  more  In  this  area.  So  did  Presi- 
dents Ford  and  Carter,  but  to  little 
avail. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
saying  that  Japan  should  triple  its  de- 
fense spending  overnight.  Hardly.  But 
it  has  the  financial  means,  and  I  be- 
lieve, the  public  concern  at  home  to 
take  steps  toward  building  a  much 
more  effective  defense  force  which 
could  prevent  a  Soviet  force  from 
quickly  dominating  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
This  is  certainly  to  Japan's  interest 
and  I  believe  that  a  strong  Japan  can 
prove  to  be  an  effective  deterrent  to 
Soviet  expansionism.  The  failure  of 
Japan  to  provide  for  its  own  defense 
will  clearly  send  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  hostile  powers  a  signal  that  they 
can  operate  with  impunity  In  waters 
that  are  the  domain  of  other  nations. 

The  Pacific  is  a  vast  ocean.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  patrol  the  Atlantic 
alone.  Why  should  we  attempt  to  do 
the  same  with  the  Pacific.  Frankly,  I 
am  deeply  worried  about  the  lack  of 
adequate  U.S.  military  naval  forces  in 
the  Western  Pacific.  We  on  Guam,  and 
in  other  American  areas  in  the  Trust 
Territory,  are  particularly  undefend- 
ed. We  do  not  have  a  naval  force  or  an 
Air  Force  capable  of  patrolling  the 
entire  Trust  Territory  area.  Aside 
from  a  meaner  Coast  Guard  presence, 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  Soviet  subma- 
rines from  landing  on  these  islands  at 
will,  and,  in  fact,  this  was  rumored  to 
have  happened  only  several  years  ago. 
The  Soviets  understand  strength  and 
resolve.  We  must  strengthen  our 
forces  in  the  Pacific  while  our  allies 
must  tilso  recognize  that  they  too, 
must  increase  their  own  efforts  on  de- 
fense spending.  It  would  be  nice  to  live 
in  a  world  where  defense  spending 
could  be  the  smallest  item  in  our  budg- 
ets. But  reality  dictates  otherwise,  and 
I  urge  Japan  to  recognize  that  the 
time  has  come  for  It  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  Its  own  defense  require- 
ments. This  is  as  It  should  be  with 
friends,  and  I  would  welcome  a  dialog 
with  Japanese  officials  on  this  issue. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  especially  in  light 
of  his  sensitivity  to  the  problem, 
coming  from  one  of  the  western-most 
parts  of  our  world  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart). 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 
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I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
before  I  commence  my  remarks  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  taking  the  time  to  place  this  spe- 
cial order  and  special  discussion  before 
the  House  and  before  the  American 
people.  As  I  sat  here  listening  to  the 
many  articulate  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me,  I  could  not  help  but  note 
that  we  have  an  array  of  interests  rep- 
resented on  the  floor  this  afternoon; 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  from  the 
Banking  Committee,  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  from  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  from  the 
Budget  Committee;  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  all  underscoring 
what  the  gentleman  hopes  to  illumi- 
nate better  through  this  special  order, 
and  that  is,  what  is  occurring  in  our 
defense  appropriations  expenditures, 
and  particularly  as  they  relate  to  what 
is  occurring  in  our  relationship  to 
what  our  allies  spend  for  defense.  Is 
not  something  that  Is  in  the  small, 
narrow  purview  of  a  single  committee, 
but  aifects  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
every  single  subject  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  going  to  be  debating  in  the 
next  several  months. 

Of  course,  I  was  equally  pleased  to 
see  liberals,  conservatives.  Republi- 
cans, Democrats  standing  up  to  help 
articulate  what  is  happening  to  the 
American  economy  as  a  direct  result  of 
inappropriate  spending  patterns  by 
some  of  our  Nation's  strongest  allies. 
What  we  have  not  heard,  however,  in 
this  debate  is  the  accent  to  what  this 
does  to  American  foreign  policy. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  fully 
aware,  the  concept  of  burden  sharing 
in  international  defense  appropria- 
tions matters  is  one  that  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  Not  only  is  it  in  our  eco- 
nomic best  interests  to  pursue  that, 
but  it  is  also  in  the  best  Interests  of  a 
well  balanced  international  foreign 
policy  that  had  the  broad  consensus  of 
support  needed  to  be  effective  in  the 
kind  of  world  we  are  confronted  with 
today. 

Burden  sharing.  Yes,  that  means 
that  all  of  us  are  allies  who  stand  to 
benefit  from  the  umbrella  of  protec- 
tion, if  you  will,  that  our  mighty  coun- 
try, the  strongest  of  the  free  world  na- 
tions in  the  world  today.  Is  willing  to 
extend  to  our  friends.  And  yes,  we  re- 
alize that  it  perhaps  is  a  proper  role 
for  us  in  terms  of  the  moral  responsi- 
bilities we  have  to  peace  throughout 
the  world,  but  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  extension  of  that  umbrella  that 
protects,  if  you  will,  should  be  done  to 
the  economic  detriment  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

While  we  all  share  a  great  deal  of 
concern  about  the  philosophical  un- 
derpiimings  envisioned  In  a  rearming 
of  certain  countries  who  at  previous 
points  In  their  history  may  have  been 
adversaries   of   ours,   let   us   not   let 


anyone  mistake  what  we  ask  for  in 
this  debate  today:  that  is,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  meaningful,  strategic 
consensus  for  each  one  of  our  allies 
that  benefits  from  the  massive  ex- 
penditures, also  share  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  providing  for  those  expendi- 
tures, because  truly,  each  one  of  us 
has  a  stake  in  the  ultimate  outcome. 

In  1977,  members  of  our  NATO  alli- 
ance pledged  substantial  increased,  as 
the  gentleman  referred  to  in  his  very 
well  articulated  opening  remarks— Bel- 
gium, West  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
Italy  fell  far  short  of  what  they  origi- 
nally promised  us.  It  was  not  only  In 
our  Interests  that  they  meet  those  re- 
quirements, but  In  the  Interests  of 
Western  Europe  and  In  the  Interests 
of  Southeast  Asia  as  well. 

Indeed,  many  of  our  allies  are  now 
very  fearful  of  the  discussion  in  this 
very  hall  about  the  possibilities  of 
pulling  our  troops  out  of  Western 
Europe;  and  yes,  about  not  extending 
the  coverage  In  the  very  sensitive  Per- 
sian Gulf  region,  through  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  very  most  important  raw 
materials  that  Japan  needs  for  its  tre- 
mendous economic  might  pass. 

Let  us  not  look  at  the  not  so  subtle 
trade  restrictions  that  hurt  our  econo- 
my in  northern  Ohio,  as  the  gentle- 
man Is  most  familiar  with,  beef  and 
citrus  products.  Just  until  a  year  ago, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Japa- 
nese required  American  tobacco  to  ad- 
vertise in  American,  totally  contrary 
to  the  major  Japanese  markets,  of 
course,  in  which  major  advertisers  ad- 
vertise in  Japanese. 
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How  would  they  feel  if  they  required 
Datsun  and  Toyota  to  run  their  TV 
commercials  In  Japanese  in  the  Ameri- 
can market? 

How  about  the  questions  of  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  yen  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  become  very  clear  to  those  of  us 
who  have  followed  this  practice  that 
people  now  seem  to  feel  the  Japanese 
Government  deliberately  pegs  the 
value  of  the  yen  to  insure  that  the 
products  that  are  marketed  in  the 
United  States  have  an  unfair  economic 
competitive  advantage  over  products 
here  In  the  United  States? 

Why  should  the  best  test  of  our  de- 
fense capability  be  how  much  money 
we  can  cram  down  the  throat  of  the 
Pentagon  and  not  the  better  perspec- 
tive of  how  much  we  can  get  for  our 
defense  dollar,  not  only  for  my  own 
State  of  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  who  has  led  this  special  order, 
but  for  the  Japanese  and  for  our 
NATO  aUles  as  well? 

This  debate  is  Important.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant because  of  the  economic  ramifica- 
tions that  have  been  so  well  elucidated 
by  previous  speakers,  and  It  is  impor- 
tant as  well  If  we  are  to  accomplish 
what  has  been  set  out  to  be  the  goal  of 
this    administration,    and    that    is    a 


single  unified  foreign  policy  that 
speaks  with  but  one  voice.  I  hope  that 
through  this  debate  and  the  subse- 
quent one  to  follow  next  week  the 
message  will  go  forth  to  our  allies,  to 
our  supporters,  and  to  our  adversaries 
that,  yes,  we  stand  ready  and  willing 
to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  a  strong 
and  proper  national  defense  that  is 
good  for  all  the  free  world  but  which 
at  the  same  time  does  not  so  cripple 
our  economy  that  when  we  have  been 
successful  in  avoiding  conflict  from 
without,  we  become  damaged  from 
within. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 
He  has  done  a  marvelous  job  in  assem- 
bling this  subject  matter.  I  know  how 
difficult  it  Is  to  devote  time  to  these 
Individual  subjects,  but  if  we  are  truly 
to  be  revitalized  economically,  we 
caimot  avoid  a  thorough  inspection  of 
our  defense  spending  practices  both 
here  and  abroad.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  this  effort. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Eckart)  for  his  contribution  and  par- 
ticularly for  highlighting  the  diversity 
of  representation  we  have  had  here 
today  and  also  in  remarks  that  will  be 
submitted  by  our  other  colleagues. 

I  think,  as  the  gentlemtui  from  Ohio 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  broad  consensus 
of  concern  that  exists  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  in  terms  of  the  effort  of  the 
Japanese  in  providing  for  free  world 
security  as  well  as  for  the  impact  it 
has  on  the  economic  problems  of  this 
Nation. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  alluded  to  the  matter  of  giving 
free  access  to  our  technology,  and  I 
would  only  reemphasize  that  and  add 
that  there  has  also  been  free  access  to 
the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  that 
of  the  United  States,  with  some  240 
million  people  according  to  the  latest 
census. 

I  hope  that  our  friends  in  Japan  will 
recognize  that  there  is  a  growing  con- 
cern that  while  there  is  free  access  to 
our  markets,  we  do  not  have  a  coimter 
ability  to  market  freely  in  the  Japa- 
nese market,  and  also  that  their  im- 
willingness  to  share  a  larger  portion  of 
free  world  security  has  certainly  had  a 
great  Impact  on  technological  ad- 
vances that  have  provided  some  great 
advantage  to  them. 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  equity  In  the  defense  burden  with 
our  Pacific  ally  Japan. 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  over 
the  reluctance  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  a  greater  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  that  the  Western  World  hold 
in  common.  It  is  particularly  distress- 
ing at  this  moment  because  of  the 
massive   trade   deficit   we   have   with 
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Japan,  which  runs  into  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  While  domestic  auto, 
steel  and  other  industries  are  seriously 
threatened  by  Japanese  imports,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
are  unemployed  as  a  consequence.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  the 
Tokyo  government  to  take  a  second 
look  at  its  defense  spending. 

Japan  spends  less  than  1  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product  on  defense, 
while  the  United  States  spends  almost 
6  percent.  The  Japanese  economy  ben- 
efits from  its  relatively  low  military 
expenditure,  as  more  dollars  are  free 
to  invest  in  the  consumer  sector, 
which  in  turn  aggravates  Japan's  com- 
petitive advantage  over  the  United 
States. 

Our  Government  is  active  in  the 
Middle  East,  protecting  the  interna- 
tional sea  lanes  between  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  Through  these 
sealanes  pass  much  of  the  world's  oil 
and  strategic  raw  materials.  While  this 
oil  is  essential  to  the  American  econo- 
my, it  is  even  more  critical  to  the  Jap- 
anese, who  depend  more  than  we  do 
on  OPEC  petroleum.  An  enhanced 
role  in  the  defense  of  these  sealanes 
for  Japan  is  not  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest. 

At  this  moment  our  country  is  suf- 
fering from  a  recession.  Our  economic 
troubles  are  partly  due  to  the  persis- 
tance  of  high  interest  rates,  which  are 
a  direct  consequence  of  high  budget 
deficits.  There  is  a  tremendous  pres- 
sure to  lower  the  deficit  through  re- 
ducing Government  spending.  I  believe 
it  is  most  unfair  to  ask  the  American 
people  to  shoulder  more  cuts  while  our 
Govemment  assumes  a  good  part  of 
the  Japanese  defense  burden. 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  a 
consensus  was  reached  that  it  was  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  for  our  country  to  assist 
the  Japanese  in  rebuilding  their  devas- 
tated economy  and  to  provide  a  high 
degree  of  military  protection.  Times, 
of  course,  have  changed.  The  economy 
of  Japan  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  vibrant  in  the  world.  Their  lead- 
ership and  people  are  committed  to  a 
free  and  open  society. 

I  call  on  this  body  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  give  the  defense  burden  in- 
equity with  Japan  top  priority.  We 
must  impress  the  importance  of  re- 
storing defense  equity  to  the  Japanese 
so  they  can  act  to  assume  a  greater 
degree  of  their  military  burden.* 
•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  allowing 
us  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
sharing  of  the  burden  for  the  defense 
of  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

We  all  recognize  that  spending  more 
of  our  scarce  resources  for  defense  Is  a 
matter  of  necessity  and  not  one  of 
choice. 

This  special  order  should  provide  an 
important  sounding  board  on  the  pri- 
ority of  allocating  taxpayer  dollars  to 


effective   and   necessary    defense   ex- 
penditures. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  allies  also 
debate  this  priority  and  hesitate  to 
concede  defense  spending  increases? 

We  are  partners,  however,  and  we 
need  to  share  the  expenditures  as 
completely  as  partners  share  the  re- 
sponsibilities. The  fact  remains  that 
the  whole  of  our  defense  is  no  better 
than  the  sum  of  the  parts  shared  by 
our  allies. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  not  asking  cur  partners  to  do 
enough. 

But  I  suggest  we  look  beyond  the 
dollars  they  spend  on  defense.     . 

If  there  ever  was  a  need  for  mutual 
cooperation;  and  for  sharing  responsi- 
bility: and  for  maintaining  our  mili- 
tary advantages,  it  is  in  the  area  of 
technology  transfers. 

Whether  it  is  sharing  defense  relat- 
ed technology,  or  expnarting  civilian 
technology  compatible  with  defense 
programs,  we  need  mutual  restraint. 

A  unique  and  important  feature  of 
our  defense  capability  is  the  quality  of 
the  technology  built  into  our  equip- 
ment. 

We  do  not  rely  on  quantity,  we  rely 
on  quality.  Hence,  we  research,  design, 
and  build  the  best  suititank  weapons 
rather  than  tanks  to  offset  the  Soviet 
3-to-l  advantage. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  building  about  twice  as  much  mili- 
tary equipment  as  aU  of  NATO  com- 
bined, far  above  its  defensive  needs,  re- 
quires us  to  rely  not  on  an  offensive 
capability,  but  on  quick  response. 

And  that  need  is  met  not  by  single 
purpose  technology,  but  on  multipur- 
pose, advanced  technology  for  detec- 
tion and  protection.  It  is  a  defensive 
policy  based  upon  technology  utiliza- 
tion. 

Our  technology,  in  partnership  with 
our  allies,  is  our  edge.  And  that  de- 
fense technology  Is  funded  with  scarce 
defense  budget  dollars.  If  our  defense 
dollars  are  coveted,  then  we  have  to 
covet  our  technology. 

And  if  technology  is  important  for 
enhancing  our  economic  productivity, 
then  it  is  important  that  we  not  pro- 
vide a  better  way  for  our  adverscuies 
to  meet  their  goals  or  be  able  to 
negate  the  advantages  we  seek. 

If  we  are  to  receive  the  full  benefit 
and  impact  of  our  defense  dollars  we 
must  fa«  tlghtfisted  with  our  technolo- 
gy. 

We  are  not.  and  neither  are  our 
allies. 

Recent  reports  indicate  West  Ger- 
many continues  to  resist  a  ban  on  the 
sale  of  high-grade  silicon  used  in 
making  computer  chips  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Japan,  a  coleader  In  the  world  of 
computers,  optics,  and  semiconductors, 
routinely  sells  products  that  find  their 
way  into  the  Soviet  economy  to  be  di- 


verted from  commercial  to  military  ap- 
plications. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
recognize  the  importance  of  Western 
technology,  aaid  we  had  better  begin 
right  now  In  realizing  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  implications 
of  technology  transfers  are  not  any 
more  significant  than  the  military  im- 
plications. 

Reports  from  visiting  scientists  indi- 
cate that  50  to  80  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment in  Soviet  laboratories  is  from  the 
West. 

The  integrated  circuit  lines  in  oper- 
ation in  the  Soviet  Union  are  run 
almost  exclusively  with  Western 
equipment. 

And  the  accuracy  of  Soviet  ICBM's 
is  attributed  to  Soviet  acquisition  of 
Western  technology  used  in  making 
ball  bearings  for  gyroscopes. 

The  Soviet  Union  saves  billions  of 
dollars  in  research  and  development 
costs  because  they  can  get  not  only 
proven  hardware  and  equipment  that 
is  trouble  free,  but  they  get  the  con- 
cepts and  theories  behind  the  hard- 
ware. In  aome  cases,  they  even  get 
complete  manufacturing  processes,  the 
most  memorable  being  the  Kama 
River  truck  facility. 

We  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  in  the  absurd  position  of  having  to 
defend  ourselves  against  an  enemy 
that  uses  our  know-how  without  con- 
science. 

And.  I  might  add,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  able  to  track  what  our  next  break- 
through may  be.  A  simple  example  is 
our  operation  of  the  National  Techni- 
cal Information  Services  (NTIS).  75 
percent  of  the  information  and  re- 
search in  this  system  comes  from  the 
Departments  of  Defense,  Energy,  and 
NASA. 

The  Soviet  Union  subscribes  to  every 
docmnent  made  available  to  NTIS. 
This  is  easy  access  to  the  state-of-the- 
art  progress  we  are  making  in  R.  &  D. 
and  what  our  research  efforts  are  di- 
rected toward. 

We  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be.  in  the  absurd  position  of  spending 
more  and  more  defense  dollars  for  re- 
search and  development  to  gain  an 
edge  on  our  own  technology,  and  to  be 
more  productive  than  an  enemy  that 
constantly  applies  Western  technology 
to  its  first  priority,  increased  produc- 
tivity for  its  military  systems. 

We  debate  and  haggle  over  every 
doUar  to  gain  a  marginal  advantage  in 
our  civilian  and  military  technical  ca- 
pability, only  to  ship  it  overseas  in  a 
commercial  application  that  is  either 
spawned  from  defense  related  prod- 
ucts and  research,  or  compatible  with 
existing  defense  programs. 

For  example,  some  of  the  children's 
toys  and  video  games  contain  more  ad- 
vanced technology  than  military 
equipment.  Many  systems  in  the  pri- 
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vate  sector  are  more  sophisticated 
than  the  command  and  control  nets 
that  warn  us  of  nuclear  attack. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  man-hours 
to  perfect  and  Invest  in  our  R.  &  D.  ef- 
forts, and  we  find  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
one  of  its  emissaries,  goes  out  and 
spends  a  fraction  of  those  costs  to  get 
the  end  product. 

How  many  more  billions  will  we 
spend  to  push  our  marginal  advantage 
that  much  higher? 

How  many  more  billions  will  it  take 
to  fight  the  learning  curve  of  ad- 
vanced technology? 

We  are  not  asking  our  allies  to  share 
enough  of  the  burden  in  restricting 
technology  to  the  East. 

I  have  painted  a  rather  broad  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  we  face  concern- 
ing technology  transfers. 

Momentum  is  growing  to  address 
this  area.  NATO,  our  intelligence  com- 
munity, the  foreign  ministers  to 
CoCom,  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  Commerce,  and  this  Congress  will 
all  be  Involved.  We  need  to  tighten  up 
our  exports  of  critical  technologies, 
and  those  other  technologies  that  add 
far  too  much  to  Soviet  military  capa- 
bilities. 

I  agree  with  Richard  Perle,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Policy.  "It  is  a  question  of  in- 
creasing the  costs  and  delaying  the 
schedules  of  Soviet  advances  in  tech- 
nology, so  that  at  any  given  time  the 
aggregate  effect  of  previous  transfers 
means  a  less  competent  Soviet  military 
machine  than  they  would  otherwise 
have." 

This  is  a  shared  responsibility.  And 
while  I  appreciate  the  concern  that 
each  Member  participating  today  is 
expressing,  there  is  more  to  our 
shared  defense  burden  than  direct 
spending  of  dollars. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  what  we 
develop  and  buy  with  those  defense 
dollars  is  just  as  important  and  in 
need  of  the  same  scrutiny  as  the  de- 
fense budget. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  will  be  particularly  in- 
volved in  the  defense  implications  of 
technology  transfers  and  will  continue 
to  speak  up  to  alert  the  Members  to 
the  impact  technology  transfer  has  on 
our  spending  and  defense  policy.* 
•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  for  arranging  this  special  order 
today  to  discuss  this  very  important 
issue. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republi- 
can Research  Committee's  Task  Force 
on  Foreign  Policy.  I  have  prepared  a 
paper  on  the  current  state  of  United 
States-Japan  defense  relations.  While 
the  report  is  prepared  in  an  objective 
manner,  when  one  balances  the  facts 
presented.  It  is  unmistakably  clear 
that  the  Japanese  are  not  shouldering 


anywhere  near  their  full  share  of  the 
global  defense  burden.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Japanese  shortcomings  in  defense 
have  permitted  added  investment  in 
economic  areas,  to  the  benefit  of  Japa- 
nese industry  and  the  detriment  of 
American  industry.  Indeed,  some  be- 
lieve that  a  double  subsidy  is  being 
paid  Japanese  industry,  one  provided 
directly  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
the  other  provided  indirectly  by  the 
average  American  whose  tax  dollar 
helps  pay  for  Japan's  defense. 

These  are  very  serious  problems, 
particularly  in  light  of  our  Nation's 
current  economic  ills.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  could  and  did  ignore 
this  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese. 

Though  much  of  the  public  debate 
surrounding  U.S.  foreign  policy  cen- 
ters on  the  Soviet  Union,  Europe,  and 
the  Middle  East,  U.S.  relations  with 
Japan  remain  a  vital  and  controversial 
element  of  our  national  security  and 
foreign  policy.  Since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II.  the  United  States  has 
shouldered  most  of  the  responsibility 
for  Japan's  security.  Japan's  emer- 
gence as  a  major  economic  power  has 
now  called  this  relationship  into  ques- 
tion. 

Japan's  economic  growth  since 
World  War  II  has  been  phenomenal; 
yet.  it  has  not  taken  on  defense  re- 
sponsibilities commensurate  with  its 
economic  growth.  In  1981.  when  Japan 
registered  a  $13.5  billion  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States,  it  devoted  only 
0.93  percent  of  its  GNP  on  defense; 
the  United  States  spent  close  to  6  per- 
cent of  its  GNP. 

Concern  in  the  United  States  focuses 
on  both  the  expense  of  maintaining 
U.S.  facilities  in  the  region,  as  well  as 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  to  defend  the  area.  According  to 
the  Defense  Department,  the  United 
States  spent  $2.7  billion  in  facilities 
and  personnel  to  defend  East  Asia  and 
the  F»acific  in  fiscal  year  1980;  includ- 
ing. $1.05  billion  for  Japan.  These  fig- 
ures, however,  do  not  include  the  cost 
of  logistical  support  or  the  signficant 
cost  for  military  equipment  used  to 
defend  the  region.  Japan  does  pay  the 
United  States  about  $1  billion  each 
year  to  offset  some  of  these  expenses. 
The  Reagan  administration  believes 
Japan  should  Increase  its  defense  ca- 
pabilities beyond  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment's current  plans.  At  a  June 
meeting  in  Honolulu  between  United 
States  and  Japanese  defense  officials, 
the  U.S.  delegation  recommended  that 
Japan  add  more  Interceptor  aircraft  to 
its  air  force,  as  well  as  increase  the 
number  of  antisubmarine  planes  to 
125,  destroyers  to  70,  and  submarines 
to  24.  Though  estimates  are  difficult 
to  calculate,  those  recommendations 
could  require  an  increase  of  about  15 
percent  in  Japan's  defense  budget  for 
the  first  year,  with  continued  signifi- 
cant increases  over  the  next  4  years. 


The  program  would  improve  Japan's 
ability  to  defend  its  islands,  as  well  as 
assist  in  the  defense  of  sea  lanes  ex- 
tending about  1.000  miles  around 
Japan.  At  the  meeting,  however,  the 
Japanese  put  forward  a  less  ambitious 
proposal,  and  next  year  plan  to  limit 
their  defense  budget  increase  to  7.75 
percent. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
supports  increased  Japanese  defense 
spending.  In  a  1980  poll.  53  percent  of 
those  Americans  surveyed  felt  Japan 
should  continue  to  expand  its  military, 
while  only  36  percent  opposed  such  ex- 
pansion. In  Congress,  a  number  of  res- 
olutions have  been  introduced  calling 
for  Japan  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing. As  the  United  States  increases  its 
own  defense  budget  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  threat,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  Americans  expect 
its  allies  to  do  so  as  well.  Japan's  in- 
creases are  particularly  important 
since  many  Americans  believe  that 
Japan's  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  is  in  part  the  result  of  Japan's 
low  defense  spending.  Many  Ameri- 
cans argue  that  since  U.S.  businesses 
and  taxpayers  must  devote  more  of 
their  profits  and  income  to  meeting 
defense  needs,  the  United  States 
cannot  compete  as  well  against  Japa- 
nese exporters. 

Despite  the  longstanding  and  deeply 
imbedded  Japanese  public  opposition  to 
defense  spending,  and  budget  difficul- 
ties, these  problems  should  be  over- 
come. For  example,  a  spring  1980  poll 
taken  in  Japan  revealed  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  Japanese 
voting  public  supported  the  self-de- 
fense forces  and  favor  improvements 
in  Japan's  defense  capabilities. 

Japanese  oppostion  to  a  strong  mili- 
tary is  based  upon  several  factors: 
Pacifism,  the  result  of  the  destructive 
force  of  World  War  II;  reliance  on  the 
United  States,  as  outlined  by  United 
States-Japanese  military  agreements; 
the  perceived  absence  of  an  external 
threat;  and  economic  growth  as  the 
national  priority.  Many  Japanese  citi- 
zens believe  their  country  can  be 
friends  with  all  couintries.  conduct 
trade  everywhere,  and  avoid  the 
threat  of  military  attack  by  conduct- 
ing friendly  relations  with  potential 
adversaries.  These  concerns  may  have 
been  understandable  in  the  Inunediate 
post-World  War  II  years,  but  today, 
Japan's  reemergence  as  an  economic 
power  of  the  first  magnitude  requires 
that  it  also  assume  part  of  the  overall 
burden  of  helping  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world. 

Some  Japanese  argue  that,  rather 
than  force  Japan's  present  leadership 
to  risk  a  political  crisis  in  order  to  ini- 
tiate a  military  buildup.  Japan  could 
help  the  United  States  in  other  ways, 
such  as  by  playing  a  greater  role  in 
providing  economic  assistance  to  de- 
veloping   countries.    In    1981,    Japan 
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spent  over  $3  billion  on  bilateral  and 
multilateral  assistance.  This  represent- 
ed about  0.32  percent  of  Japan's  GNP. 
as  opposed  to  the  0.28  percent  of  GNP 
which  the  United  States  devotes  to  as- 
sistance programs  (about  $10  billion). 

There  is  unquestionably  a  mood  de- 
veloping among  Members  of  Congress 
that  Japan  must  Increase  its  contribu- 
tion to  defense  of  East  Asia.  There  are 
several  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  calling  for  Japan 
to  contribute  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
GNP  to  pay  for  continued  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  in  East  Asia,  and  to 
assist  the  United  Stetes  in  defending 
waterways  in  the  region.  A  failure  by 
the  Japanese  to  pick  up  their  fair 
share  of  their  own  defense  security  is 
not  being  well  received  by  Americans 
or  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 
People  are  tired  of  excuses.  Americans 
no  longer  wish  to  tolerate  seeing  the 
average  American  pay  $759  a  year  for 
defense,  while  the  average  Japanese 
spends  a  mere  $»8  a  year.  This  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

Japan's  immense  trade  surplus  in 
recent  years  further  exacerbates  this 
problem  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
American.  As  Japan's  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  grows,  the  do- 
mestic budget  debate  intensifies,  and, 
as  the  United  States  reassesses  its 
global  defense  posture.  Members  of 
Congress  will  expect  Japan  to  play  a 
greater  role  in  defending  itself  and  the 
surrounding  region.* 
•  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  express- 
ing concern  about  our  relations  with 
our  good  friend  and  trading  partner- 
Japan. 

As  our  economy  faces  continued 
stress,  it  is  natiu^  that  we  examine 
our  priorities  in  terms  of  defense  and 
in  terms  of  our  relations  with  our 
allies.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
do  that  now. 

According  to  figures  from  the  Penta- 
gon we  spend  $2.2  billion  in  direct  out- 
lays to  defend  Japan.  This  includes 
salaries,  construction,  operations  and 
maintenance,  bulk  petroleum  for  the 
7th  Fleet,  and  that  portion  of  the  7th 
Fleet  actually  based  in  Japan.  It  does 
not  include  our  other  forces  spread 
around  the  Pacific  which  have  a  direct 
role  in  the  defense  of  Japan. 

In  terms  of  our  total  defense  budget, 
this  $2.2  billion  is  not  large.  But  this 
figure  does  not  tell  the  entire  story 
about  our  share  of  the  burden  we 
carry  for  Japan. 

Japan  spends  for  its  own  defense  $11 
billion.  This  means  that  for  every  $5 
spent  by  the  Japanese  for  their  de- 
fense, we  spend  $1.  Or  put  in  often 
quoted  terms  of  GNP,  Japan  spends 
less  than  1  percent  of  its  GNP  for  de- 
fense while  the  United  States  spends 
nearly  6  percent  of  its  GNP  for  de- 
fense—our own  defense  and  that  of 
our  allies. 


It  seems  to  me  that  if  Japan  were  to 
pick  up  more  of  its  own  defense  costs, 
we  could  do  with  our  savings  more  to 
help  our  productivity  and  balance  of 
trade  problems.  The  Japanese  priority 
has  long  been  in  this  area  of  their 
economy.  As  we  all  know,  Japan 
spends  a  large  portion  of  their  re- 
sources on  furthering  their  foreign 
trade  position.  The  United  States  for 
several  reasons  has  not  promoted  such 
efforts.  I  believe  we  must  seriously  re- 
examine our  priorities. 

To  the  extent  that  our  current  eco- 
nomic difficulties  are  caused  by  our 
own  inefficiencies,  we  must  accept  the 
hard  decisions  and  make  the  changes. 
To  the  extent  that  our  difficulties  can 
be  traced  to  problems  created  hy  tariff 
and  nontariff  barriers  erected  by 
Japan  and  to  the  dependence  of  Japan 
on  the  United  States  for  its  defense, 
we  must  again  make  some  decisions, 
and  they  may  indeed  be  hard  ones. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  our 
close  relationship  with  Japan.  I  sus- 
pect we  may,  however,  need  to  revamp 
our  priorities  and,  indeed,  renegotiate 
some  points  with  Japan.  I  am  uncom- 
fortable with  their  posture  toward  ag- 
ricultural imports.  I  am  uncomfortable 
with  the  fact  that  our  biisinesses  are 
frequently  not  allowed  to  sell  equip- 
ment to  other  countries  because  it  is 
classified  as  high  technology,  yet 
Japan  can  sell  the  same  equipment  to 
these  countries  and  take  the  profit.  I 
am  uncomfortable  with  the  fact  that 
Japan  can  export  cars  with  little  if  any 
difficulty  to  the  United  States,  but 
U.S.  manufacturers  face  unacceptable 
informal  barriers  when  they  attempt 
to  export  cars  to  Japan.  These  are 
problems  that  particularly  hurt  my 
part  of  the  United  States  and  ones 
that  create  especially  grave  difficulties 
for  Illinois. 

I  believe  the  special  and  close  rela- 
tionship we  have  had  with  Japan 
should  continue,  but  in  a  sliglitly  dif- 
ferent framework.  If  some  changes  are 
not  made,  I  believe  this  relationship 
will  erode.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
who  caU  for  a  closer  look  at  Japan's 
share  of  the  defense  burden  and  at  our 
trading  relationship  with  our  good 
friends  across  the  Pacific* 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  thesis  stated  by  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Mr.  Rkgttla.  I  have 
state  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
recent  years  that  I  believe  it  reasona- 
ble to  expect  Japan  to  assiune  a  great- 
er share  of  the  international  security 
burden— a  share  more  commensurate 
with  its  economic  resources  and  inter- 
ests. 

One  of  the  great  stumbling  blocks  In 
the  security  dialog  with  Japan  has 
been  tht  the  phrase,  "Japan  should  do 
more,"  Is  just  an  abstract  sentiment.  It 
never  provided  the  framework  for  a 
workable  plan. 

I  am  encourage  by  the  forthright 
statements  by  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
who  has,  for  the  first  time,  clerly  de- 


lineated a  commitment,  for  Japan  to 
create  a  capability  to  defend  itself  and 
its  sealances  up  to  1,000  miles  against 
threats  suh  as  the  Backfire  bomber 
auid  submarines.  Japan  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  achieve  such  a  capability,  but 
the  very  fact  that  it  acknowledges  this 
goal  as  a  national  responsibility,  is  a 
breakthrough. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  Japan  will 
have  to  breach  the  1  percent  of  GNP 
barrier  very  soon  if  it  is  serious  about 
achieving  a  credible  defense  capability. 
While  the  current  defense  budget  in 
Japan  contains  more  real  growth  than 
other  protions  of  the  budget,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Suzuki  govern- 
ment is  still  very  sensitive  to  the  polit- 
ical risk  of  breaching  that  barrier.  I 
think  our  position  should  be  support- 
ive of  the  Suzuki  government's  efforts, 
but  firm  in  our  insistence  that 
progress  be  made. 

The  Government  of  Japan  should 
also  be  encouraged  to  expand  its  ef- 
forts in  quasi-military  areas  such  as 
host  nation  support  for  U.S.  forces  in 
Japan  and  increased  economic  assist- 
ance for  strategically  important  coun- 
tries throughout  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  progress  has 
been  made  in  Japanese  defense  efforts 
in  recent  years.  Progress  that  is  in 
large  part  due  to  the  countinuing  pres- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
But  I  think  it  important  that  Japan 
understand  that  a  ground  swell  of  pop- 
ular opinionn  is  forming  in  this  coim- 
try  which  has  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress.  The  American  people  will 
not,  indefinitely,  be  willing  to  do  more 
to  defend  Japan  than  the  Japanese 
people  are  willing  to  do  themselves.* 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  the  special 
order  today  concerning  the  need  for 
Japan  to  pay  for  a  greater  share  of 
their  national  security  and  defense 
burden. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Japan 
should  increase  their  defense  related 
expenditures.  For  the  past  37  years 
Japan  has  relied  on  an  American  secu- 
rity umbrella,  choosing  to  spend  little 
for  national  defense,  instead  rebuild- 
ing and  developing  their  economy. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Japanese  have  rebuild  their 
nation  and  assimied  international  eco- 
nomic prominence  and  respectability, 
yet  they  have  actually  reduced  their 
defense  expenditures  from  1.45  per- 
cent of  their  GNP  in  1958  to  0.93  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  for  1982. 

I  feel  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  Japan  cannot  raise  their  defense 
spending  to  the  level  of  GNP  they 
achieved  in  1958,  which  is  still  consid- 
erably less  than  the  5  percent  of  GNP 
the  United  States  spends.  In  raw  dol- 
lars, the  United  States  Is  already 
spending  10  times  as  much  on  defense, 
8  times  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Second,  while  the  Japanese  have  re- 
duced defense  expenditures  as  percent 
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of  GNP,  they  have  significantly 
strengthened  their  economy  and 
stndard  of  living.  Again,  the  numbers 
illustrate  this  fact  very  well.  In  GNP 
per  capita,  the  Japanese  are  catching 
up  quickly  to  the  United  States— 
$8,902  to  $11,786.  disposable  income 
per  capita  in  Japan  has  risen  over 
threefold  since  1972,  while  in  the 
United  States  it  has  only  doubled. 

The  advances  and  progress  achieved 
by  the  Japanese  has  resulted  in  an 
annual  reail  growth  rate  In  GNP  over 
the  past  decade  of  4.9  percent.  The 
United  States  in  contrast  has  only 
managed  a  3.2-percent  growth  rate. 
Probably  most  significant,  however,  is 
than  the  Japanese  expect  increases  in 
tax  revenues  of  around  18  percent  per 
annum  from  1981  to  1984,  and  14.1 
percent  for  1985.  Coupled  with  a 
shrinking  inflation  rate  it  is  clear  that 
Japan  will  have  the  capacity  to  in- 
crease defense  expenditures  without 
significantly  reducing  outlays  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Imperative  that 
the  Japanese,  who  are  a  valuable  and 
important  strategic  ally,  share  a  great- 
er burden  of  their  own  national  de- 
fense needs. 

Currently,  the  United  states  has  sta- 
tioned approximately  20,000  service- 
men in  Japsoi  at  an  annual  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $2.5-$3  billion.  The  amer- 
ican  taxpayer  has  been  asked  to  foot 
this  bill  at  the  same  time  that  Japa- 
nese imports  have  put  many  of  these 
same  Americans  out  of  work.  It  is  thus 
time  for  the  Japanese  to  realize  that 
economic  prosperity  entails  a  responsi- 
bility to  provide  at  least  for  their  own 
national  defense  so  that  the  United 
States  can  divert  a  portion  of  the  bil- 
lions we  spend  in  Europe  and  asia  to 
an  economic  recovery  plan  which  will 
revitalize  our  industrial  base,  create 
jobs,  and  maintain  our  standard  of 
living.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing chart  printed  in  the  Record: 

DEFENSE  EXPENDITURE,  TOTAL,  PER  CAPITA,  AND  AS  A 
PERCENT  Of  GNP.  JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
1972-80' 


Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mikul- 
sKi)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  address  my  colleagues  re- 
garding Senate  Joint  Resolution  28, 
passed  by  this  body  on  July  15,  1981, 
which  designates  the  week  of  March  7, 
1982  as  "Women's  History  Week." 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
many  individuals  and  organizations 
who  have  made  this  week  possible  and 
in  particular,  the  Congressional 
Caucus  on  Women's  Issues— formerly 
known  as  the  Congresswoman's 
Caucus— for  their  untiring  efforts. 

Across  the  Nation  this  week  people 
will  be  learning  about  and  celebrating 
the  outstanding  contributions  that 
women  have  made  to  make  this  couin- 
try  great.  Women  are  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  they  are  responsible  for 
forming  at  least  half  of  its  history. 
And  yet,  any  American  child  reading  a 
history  book  in  any  of  our  school  sys- 
tems, would  never  have  the  slightest 
idea  that  women  helped  shape  the 
founding  of  this  country,  the  pioneer- 
ing of  this  coimtry,  or  the  defense  of 
this  country. 

But  the  truth  remains  that  women's 
work  and  women's  minds  and  women's 
bodies  helped  build  this  country.  From 
the  time  the  first  ships  landed  at 
Jamestown  and  PljTnouth  Bay,  women 
worked  along  with  men  as  full  part- 
ners in  the  hard  labor  of  making  a  new 
life  in  a  new  land.  Throughout  the 
Colonies,  American  women  of  all  races 
worked  alongside  men  in  the  fields  to 
plant  and  harvest  crops,  to  raise  chil- 
dren, and  to  establish  homes. 

John  Adams  could  not  have  spent  all 
that  time  in  Philadelphia  if  Abigail 
was  not  at  home  running  the  farm. 
But  while  the  Founding  Fathers  got 
into  Independence  Hall,  and  into  the 
paintings  and  history  books,  the 
Founding  Mothers  got  overworked  and 
overlooked.  John  Adams  was  not  ex- 
actly known  for  his  great  sense  of 
humor— but  when  Abigail  wrote  to 
him  at  the  end  of  her  15-hour  day  and 
asked  him  to  "remember  the  ladies"  in 
the  new  Constitution,  he  thought  that 
was  pretty  funny.  He  patted  her  on 


the  head  and  told  her  not  to  worry 
atx)ut  it— and  some  people  have  gone 
right 'on  trivializing  women's  issues 
ever  since. 

Women's  rights,  and  women's  roles 
in  the  shaping  of  our  Nation  were  not 
funny  in  1787  and  they  are  not  funny 
now.  It  was  not  funny  that  the  women 
who  worked  side  by  side  with  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution  were  not 
written  into  the  Constitution.  It  was 
not  funny  that  the  Women's  Temper- 
ance movement,  so  often  portrayed  as 
grim  lipped  women  smashing  bottles 
was  founded  by  battered  women  trying 
to  stop  drunken  beatings  by  their  hus- 
bands. 

It  was  not  funny  that  the  suffrag- 
ettes marching  on  the  day  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  inauguration  had  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  National  Guard  from  the 
hostility  of  the  crowd.  It  is  not  funny 
that  in  the  year  1982  women  still  have 
no  place  and  no  protection  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us,  women  and 
men,  to  turn  the  portrayal  of  women 
throughout  history  into  the  accurate 
portrait  of  courage  that  it  should  be. 

We  should  celebrate  this  week,  cele- 
brate the  lives  of  all  women,  lives  that 
were  freely  given  to  make  this  country 
a  better  place  to  live.  Let  us  celebrate 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  Harriet  Tubman. 
Sojourner  Truth,  Mary  Bethune, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Aimiarie  Zaker- 
ewska.  Mother  Seton  and  Mother  Ca- 
brini. 

Let  us  celebrate  the  women  who 
were  our  labor  leaders,  doctors,  law- 
yers, homemakers,  mothers,  physi- 
cists, chemists,  politicians,  clergywo- 
men,  bankers,  and  civil  rights  leaders. 
Let  us  join  history  as  one  people,  for 
that  is  the  way  it  happened. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewomen  yield? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Cormecticut. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  appreciation  of  Women's 
History  Week  which  provides  a  special 
occasion  on  which  to  note  the  civic 
contributions  of  our  Nation's  women. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  celebrate  the  contributions  made  by 
an  extraordinary  woman  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  I  speak  of 
the  late  Ella  Tambussi  Orasso,  83d 
Governor  of  my  State.  Ella  Grasso  was 
a  true  public  servant  whose  dedication 
and  competence  won  her  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  both  colleagues  and  constitu- 
ents. 

Ella  Grasso's  public  service  began 
with  her  election  in  1952  to  the  Con- 
necticut House  of  Representatives.  As 
a  member  of  the  house,  she  inmiedi- 
ately  involved  herself  in  improving  the 
well-being    of    her    constituents    and 
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played  a  critical  role  in  developing  a 
State  office  of  mental  retardation. 

In  1958  Ella  Grasso  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  So  great  was  her  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
that  during  her  three  terms  as  secre- 
tary of  the  State  the  office  became 
known  as  the  people's  lobby. 

In  1971  Ella  Grasso  went  to  Wash- 
ington as  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State's  Sixth  District,  and  worlted 
for  aid  for  the  elderly,  consumer  bills 
and  health  legislation.  She  helped 
draft  a  nutrition  program  for  senior 
citizens  and  an  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act. 

The  national  press  applauded  in 
1976  when  the  people  of  Connecticut 
inaugurated  Ella  Grasso  as  their  83d 
Governor.  She  was  the  first  woman 
elected  in  her  own  right  to  lead  one  of 
the  United  States.  A  master  of  the  po- 
litical demands  of  her  job.  she  was  also 
a  warm  and  compassionate  human 
being.  In  Connecticut  households  she 
was  known  simply  and  affectionately 
as  Ella. 

Governor  Grasso's  administration 
created  a  stronger  department  of 
public  utility  control,  championed  a 
"sunshine"  law  that  opened  many 
functions  of  government  to  public 
scrutiny,  and  reorganized  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  make  it  more  efficient. 
Ella  Grasso  resigned  from  the  office 
of  Governor  on  December  31,  1980,  for 
reasons  of  health.  Her  death  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1981,  was  a  terrific  loss  to  all 
the  people  of  our  State.  In  a  final  dis- 
play of  admiration  and  appreciation, 
mourners  fUed  past  Ella  Grasso's 
casket  in  the  State  capitol  for  24 
hours. 
Of  herself  she  had  said: 
I  realized  early  on  that  if  I  was  concerned 
irith  problems,  the  best  way  of  Ketting  them 
solved  was  to  be  part  of  the  decisionmaking 
process.  I  truly  have  a  sense  of  mission. 
Being  In  public  service  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  my  life. 

Ella  Grasso  exemplified  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  American  tradition  of 
public  service.  Her  record  of  ability, 
action,  and  concern  Is  an  example  to 
all  who  serve  in  elected  office.  She 
served  in  this  great  body  of  Congress— 
and  was  the  personification  of  a 
person  to  celebrate  in  this  Women's 
History  Week. 

Mrs.  BOOQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKX7I£KI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
today's  recognition  of  Women's  Histo- 
ry Week. 

We  can  all  be  proud  that  history 
textbooks  are  begiiming  to  reflect  the 
many  significant  contributions  made 
by  women  in  the  United  States 
throughout  the  years.  I  hope  that,  as 
a  result  of  commemorative  activities 
for  Women's  History  Week  around  the 


country,  even  more  people  will  learn 
about  the  personalities  and  special  tal- 
ents and  the  significant  contributions 
of  Ameilcan  women. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  have  been  respon- 
sive to  the  need  for  information  of 
this  kind  and  have  encouraged  its  de- 
velopment and  dissemination.  In  1976, 
as  chair  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Commemoration  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial, I  was  happy  to  fulfill  their  direc- 
tive and  help  coordinate  the  publica- 
tion of  "Women  in  Congress:  1917- 
1976."  This  soft-bound  book  contains 
the  photograph  and  biography  of 
every  woman  elected  to  serve. in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  starting  with  Jeannette 
Rankin.  My  colleagues  also  provided 
extensive,  bipartisan  support  for  the 
resolution  which  made  Women's  His- 
tory Week  a  reality.  I  might  add  that 
the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues,  formerly  known  as 
the  Congresswomen's  Caucus,  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  their  support 
together. 

It  is  appropriate  that,  today,  I  call  to 
your  attention  several  women  from  my 
State  of  Louisiana  who  have  made 
their  marks  in  U.S.  history. 

First,  I  would  like  to  note  that  two 
Louisiana  women  have  served  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  appointment.  Mrs. 
Rose  Long  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  her  husband,  Huey 
Long,  who  was  assassinated  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  State  capitol  in  1935. 
And  in  1972.  Mrs.  Elaine  Edwards,  wife 
of  then-Gov.  Edwin  E.  Edwards,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  term  of  Louisiana 
Senator  Allen  Ellender  who  died  unex- 
pectedly. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  very  spe- 
cial women  from  Louisiana  who  de- 
serve to  be  remembered  during 
Women's  History  Week.  Jean  and 
Kate  Gordon  were  bom  in  New  Orle- 
ans in  the  1860's  and  were  among 
those  rare  southern  women  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  women's  suffrage. 
Together,  in  1896,  they  founded  the 
Era  Club  whose  letters  stood  for 
'Equal  Rights  Association."  The 
Gordon  sisters  had  wide  vision  and 
high  aspirations  and  also  worked 
throu^  the  Era  Club  to  secure  the 
public  necessities  of  water,  sewage, 
and  drainage.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Rbcoro  the  biographies  of 
Jean  and  Kate  Gordon,  who  fought 
then,  as  we  must  now.  for  child  labor 
laws,  better  working  conditions,  better 
pay.  and  better  recognition  for  work- 
ing women  and  as  the  founding  mem- 
l>ers  of  ERA— the  Ekjual  Rights  Asso- 
ciation—bring full  participation  to 
American  women  in  the  political 
arena. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  am  including  with  my 
remarks  the  biographies  of  Jean  and 
Kate  Gordon,  as  follows: 

Gordon,  Jean  Margaret  (IMS-Feb.  24. 
1931).  Louisiana  social  welfare  and  suffrage 
leader,  was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  the  third 


daughter  of  Margaret  (Gallece)  and  George 
Hume  Gordon.  Her  father,  a  teacher,  had 
migrated  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  married  into  a  socially 
prominent  family.  For  a  time  he  operated 
his  own  school,  the  Gordon  Academy:  from 
1871  until  he  retired  he  was  principal  of  the 
Jackson  Boys'  School.  Mrs.  Gordon's  social 
position  afforded  her  five  children  the  ad- 
vantage of  moving  In  the  best  circles  and 
Joining  the  most  exclusive  clubs.  The  three 
unmarried  sisters  became  a  famllar  trio  in 
New  Orleans.  After  earlier  education  in 
public  schools,  they  graduated  from  Miss 
Shaw's  School.  Always  together,  they  trav- 
eled, attended  concerts,  and  went  .to  services 
at  the  First  Unitarian  Church.  Both  Jean 
and  Kate,  however,  rejected  a  comfortable 
life  in  society  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  social 
Justice,  and  Prances,  the  oldest  of  the  three, 
was  silent  partner  In  their  work.  Their 
brothers,  George  H.  and  William  Andrew, 
also  entered  fully  into  civic  afftdrs  and 
became  respected  and  successful  members 
of  the  New  Orleans  business  community. 

Jean  Gordon  first  entered  the  field  of 
social  service  after  the  death  of  her  fiance, 
Edward  Jennings,  in  1988.  Working  as  a  vol- 
unteer for  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  New  Orleans,  she  became  aware  of  the 
harsh  conditions  of  child  labor  and  set  out 
to  reform  them.  In  1893  she  interested  the 
Era  Club,  a  woman  suffrage  organization 
that  she  and  her  sister  Kate  had  helped  to 
establish  (see  Kate  M.Oordon).  in  forming  a 
committee  to  investigate  child  labor  in  the 
city.  Armed  with  the  committee's  report, 
and  with  tbe  aid  of  Louisiana's  lieutenani 
governor.  Jared  Y.  Sanders.  Jean  Gordon  In 
1896  appealed  to  the  state  legislature  to 
revise  liouiiiana's  Ineffectual  child  labor  law 
of  1886  and  authorize  the  appointment  of 
women  factory  inspectors;  but  the  legisla- 
ture refused  to  act.  By  1906.  however,  she 
was  sucoossful  in  convincing  a  group  of  leg- 
islators that  a  new  law  was  needed.  After  a 
vigorous  campaign,  in  which  she  took  her 
case  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  through  the 
newspapers  and  had  many  citizens  write  or 
visit  their  representatives,  the  legislature 
passed  the  Child  Labor  Act  of  1906  and 
added  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion allowing  women  to  become  factory  in- 
spectors. Miss  Gordon  herself  was  one  of 
those  appointed,  a  position  she  held  until 
March  1911. 

As  the  first  factory  inspector  in  New  Orle- 
ans, Jean  Gordon  was  both  adroit  (she  was 
not  above  using  subterfuge  to  pursue  her 
aims)  and  Just.  But  it  soon  became  obvious 
to  her  that  the  1906  law  was  not  stringent 
enough.  Using  the  statutes  of  California. 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  New  York  as  exam- 
ples, she  drafted  a  new  bill  which,  after 
some  compromise,  was  enacted  in  July  1908. 
She  and  otber  women  made  a  speaking  tour 
in  its  behalf.  The  following  year  she  assisted 
Mayor  Martin  Behrman  of  New  Orleans  and 
Jared  Sanders,  now  governor  of  Louisiana, 
in  promoting  a  conference  of  Southern  gov- 
ernors to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  con- 
ference, unexpectedly  successful,  became  an 
annual  affair,  and  by  1912  the  Southern 
states  had  achieved  some  uniformity  in  laws 
dealing  with  child  labor.  Miss  Gordon's  con- 
cern with  working  conditions  had  mean- 
while led  her  into  the  National  Consimiers' 
League,  which  she  served  as  vice-president 
(1909-11)  and  as  "secretary  for  the  South- 
em  states"  (1912-13).  helping  to  organize  a 
Louisiana  branch  in  1913. 

Through  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  working 
children  Jean  Gordon  became  Interested  In 
the  plight  of  the  mentally  deficient.  As 
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president  of  the  board  of  the  projected 
Milne  Asylum  for  Destitute  Orphan  Girls  In 
1905.  she  took  the  lead  In  changing  the 
origbial  concept  of  an  origan  asylum  Into  a 
home  for  retarded  girls.  Upon  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Johnson,  a  staff  member  of 
the  training  school  for  the  feebleminded  at 
Vineland,  NJ..  it  was  then  decided  to  create 
both  a  detention  home  and  a  training 
school,  and  in  August  1919  the  Alexander 
Milne  Home  for  Girls  was  opened.  Through- 
out the  remainder  of  her  life,  Jean  Gordon 
served  both  as  president  of  the  board  and  as 
supervisor  of  the  Milne  Home.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  work  she  was  appointed  in  1932 
to  the  administrative  board  of  the  State 
Colony  and  Training  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. In  1921  she  was  awarded  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayime  loving  cup  for  con- 
spicuous service  In  community  affairs. 

Jean  Gordon  championed  other  causes. 
Realizing  the  hardship  suffered  by  children 
of  working  mothers,  she  opened  a  day  nurs- 
ery in  1909  in  connection  with  Kingsley 
House,  the  New  Orleans  social  settlement 
headed  by  Eleanor  McMaln.  Because  she  be- 
lieved that  professionally  trained  individ- 
uals were  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
charitable  and  welfare  organizations,  she  as- 
sisted In  establishing  the  School  of  Applied 
Sociology  In  New  Orleans  and.  in  1914-15. 
served  as  lecturer  and  field  supervisor  at  the 
school.  Interested,  like  her  sister  Kate.  In 
woman  suffrage.  Jean  Gordon  served  as 
president  of  the  Era  Club  in  1903-04  and  as 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  1913-20.  During  her  presidency 
she,  too,  broke  with  the  Natlonea  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  over  the  issue 
of  states'  rights.  Like  her  close  friend  Gov. 
John  M.  Parker,  she  joined  the  Progressive 
party  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1912,  serv- 
ing on  Its  state  committee.  

Of  all  the  causes  that  Jean  Gordon  cham- 
pioned none  was  more  unpopular  than  her 
attack  upon  the  New  Orleans  Community 
Chest  in  October  1930.  She  had  in  1914 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  city's  Fed- 
eration of  Non-Sectarian  Charity  and  Phi- 
lanthropy and  in  1921  had  helped  to  create 
the  New  Orleans  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  predecessor  of  the  Community 
Chest.  But  in  1930  she  became  convinced 
that  the  Chest  had  been  unfair  in  its  alloca- 
tion of  funds,  and,  undaunted  by  criticism, 
she  determined  to  carry  out  an  investiga- 
tion. Tills,  however,  was  never  completed. 
After  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  followed  by 
two  emergency  operations,  she  died  in  New 
Orleans  in  February  1931.  She  was  buried  In 
the  Gordon  family  tomb  in  that  city's  Me- 
tairle  Cemetery. 

Both  Jean  Gordon  and  her  sister  Kate 
were  energetic  women  with  active  minds 
and  what  their  cohorts  often  called  "the  te- 
nacity of  the  Scotch."  Of  the  two.  contem- 
poraries found  Jean  Gordon  the  more  dy- 
namic, with  a  quicker  wit  and  warmer  un- 
derstanding. Closely  associated  in  much  of 
their  work,  though  at  times  differing  in  em- 
phasis, the  two  sisters  took  the  lead  in  New 
Orleans  in  awakening  the  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility among  middle-class  women  that 
was  a  feature  of  Progressive  reform  in 
major  cities  throughout  the  nation. 

Gordon.  Kate  M.  (July  14.  1861-Aug.  24. 
1932),  suffrage  and  civic  leader,  was  bom  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  the  second  daughter  of 
George  Hume  Gordon,  teacher  and  school- 
master, and  IiCargaret  (Galiece)  Gordon, 
like  her  sister  Jean  Gordon.  Kate  attended 
Miss  Shaw's  School  and  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  and  moved  in  the  city's  best  society. 


Like  her  sister,  she  felt  an  urge  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  than  herself,  though 
she  chose  different  channels.  While  Jean  fa- 
vored direct  efforts  to  remedy  social  evils. 
Kate  Gordon  felt  that  woman's  emancipa- 
tion would  bring  with  it  the  uplifting  of  all 
society  and  to  this  end  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  her  energy,  time,  and  wealth. 

By  the  late  1890's  it  was  clear  to  all  New 
Orleans  that  Kate  Gordon  was  one  of  those 
rare  Southern  women  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage.  She  became  a 
member  of  the  Portia  CHub  soon  after  it  was 
organized  In  1892  by  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Mer- 
rick, but  finding  the  membership  too  con- 
servative, she  withdrew  and  with  the  aid  of 
her  sister  Jean  and  others  founded  on  May 
9.  1896,  the  Era  Club  (the  letters  stood  for 
"Equal  Rights  Association").  As  Its  domi- 
nant member.  Kate  Gordon  made  It  clear 
that  the  club  would  work  for  woman  suf- 
frage, but  when  necessary  would  also  spon- 
sor social  legislation  and  civic  Improvement. 
Its  most  important  campaign  came  In  1899. 
Becoming  convinced  that  the  city  govern- 
ment would  do  nothing  on  its  own  to  correct 
a  dangerously  inadequate  water  and  sewage 
system,  the  club  called  a  mass  meeting  at 
which  the  Women's  League  for  Sewerage 
and  Drainage  was  formed  with  Kate  Gordon 
as  president.  Taking  advantage  of  a  recent 
constitutional  amendment  which  gave  tax- 
paying  women  the  vote  on  tax  questions 
submitted  to  the  electorate,  she  organized  a 
systematic  campaign  at  the  ward  and  pre- 
cinct level  which  first  compUed  lists  of 
women  taxpayers,  then  got  enough  signa- 
tures to  put  an  initiative  petition  for  a  new 
tax  and  bond  issue  on  the  ballot,  and  finally 
rounded  up  the  necessary  votes  (of  both 
men  and  women)  to  carry  it.  Newspapers 
widely  credited  the  outcome  to  the  Women's 
League;  their  work  was  later  honored  by  a 
bronze  tablet  placed  in  the  city's  new  Sewer- 
age and  Water  Board  Building. 

Kate  Gordon  was  soon  enlisted  in  the  na- 
tional suffrage  movement.  Called  in  1900  to 
address  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion on  her  recent  civic  campaign,  she  was 
the  following  year  elected  corresiwndlng 
secretary.  She  held  the  position  until  1909. 
at  first  working  at  the  national  office  In 
New  York  but  after  1903.  because  of  her 
mother's  Illness.  In  New  Orleans,  although 
she  frequently  Journeyed  to  other  states  to 
aid  local  campaigns.  She  was  Influential  In 
having  the  association's  1903  convention 
held  In  New  Orleans,  a  step  which  gave 
great  Impetus  to  the  movement  in  the 
South.  From  1904  to  1913  she  headed  the 
Louisiana  state  suffrage  association. 

Like  many  Southern  suffragists,  Kate 
Gordon  favored  state  action  rather  than  a 
federal  amendment,  sharing  her  section's 
states'  rights  convictions  and  its  fear  of  any 
further  precedent  for  federal  control  of 
voting  requirements  that  might  threaten 
the  existing  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro. 
When  by  November  1913  a  federal  suffrage 
amendment  began  to  seem  a  real  possibility. 
Kate  Gordon  organized  the  Southern  States 
Woman  Suffrage  Conference  to  combat  it 
and  press  instead  for  state  action.  As  presi- 
dent she  directed  the  new  group  in  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  of  publicity  and  political  pres- 
sure (backed  financially  by  Alva  Erskine 
Vanderbllt  Belmont  of  New  York)  that  cul- 
minated when  she  won  from  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1916  a  platform  en- 
dorsement of  state  suffrage.  Prom  1913 
until  its  demise  in  1917  Kate  Gordon  gave 
her  full  time  to  the  Conference,  editing  its 
monthly  paper,  the  New  Southern  Citizen. 


She  nevertheless  retained  close  ties  with  the 
national  suffrage  organization  untU  that 
body  yoted  In  1916  to  subordinate  state 
work  to  federal.  The  great  majority  of 
Southern  suffragists  came  to  accept  the 
idea  of  a  federal  amendment,  and  all  but  a 
handful  worked  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  once  it  was  passed, 
but  Miss  Gordon  joined  with  antisuffraglsts 
to  defeat  it  in  Louisiana  and  even  lobbied. 
with  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky,  in  a  last-ditch 
attempt  to  block  the  crucial  Tennessee  vote 
that  put  the  amendment  Into  effect. 

Long  interested  in  the  control  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  in  Louisiana,  Kate  Gordon 
had  as  early  as  1906  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  New  Orleans  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League,  and  shortly  thereafter  she  had 
spearheaded  the  movement  for  the  found- 
ing of  Its  Camp  Hygela,  located  outside  the 
city.  After  1919  she  turned  her  efforts 
toward  a  tuberculosis  hospital  that  would 
care  for  all  citizens  regardless  of  race  or 
social  position  and  which  would  have  a  per- 
manent clinic  for  education  and  diagnosis. 
She  and  her  associates  achieved  their  goal 
in  1926.  when  the  New  Orleans  Antl-Tuber- 
culosls  Hospital  was  erected;  Kate  Gordon 
served  as  vice-president  until  her  death. 

Other  causes,  too,  enlisted  Kate  Gordon's 
support.  She  aided  in  establishing  in  New 
Orleans  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Animals  (1888)  and  a  Travelers  Aid 
Society  ( 1908).  She  fought  for  a  law  to  set  a 
minimum  standard  of  education  for  nurses 
in  Louisiana  and  for  the  admittance  of 
women  to  the  medical  department  of 
Tulane  University.  She  helped  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  city's  first  permanent  juvenile 
court  (1921)  and  of  the  New  Orleans  Hospi- 
tal and  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Children 
(see  Sara  Tew  Mayo).  After  her  sister  Jean's 
death  she  became  president  of  the  board 
and  superintendent  of  Milne  Home,  and  she 
continued  her  sister's  fight  for  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Community  Chest's  budget.  Like 
her  sister  she  did  not  live  to  see  this  com- 
pleted. She  died  In  New  Orleans  of  a  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
and  was  buried  in  the  Metairie  Cemetery. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  jrleld? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  wanted  to  men- 
tion that  I  was  very  pleased  and  privi- 
leged to  be  on  the  floor  while  the  gen- 
tlewoman spoke  as  she  did  a  moment 
ago,  and  I  would  like  to  add  that  I 
share  her  sentiments  and  Join  her  in 
what  she  has  done  in  the  past  in  fight- 
ing for  women's  rights.  I  also  suggest 
to  the  gentlewoman  that  I  will  contin- 
ue to  work  with  her  to  see  to  it  that 
we  are  successful. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Marks)  for  his  comments, 
and  I  thank  all  of  the  good  men  who 
have  joined  us  in  our  struggle  over  the 
years,  because  Just  as  our  issues  are 
often  minimized  and  trivialized  and 
subjected  to  ridicule,  we  find  that 
those  whG  then  Join  our  cause  often 
suffer  the  same  type  of  diatribes.  We 
thank  them  for  their  efforts. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased   to   participate   in   this   com- 
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memoration  of  Women's  History  Week 
by  honoring  one  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive individuals  In  the  history  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md..  Lavlnia  Engle. 

Miss  Engle.  the  first  woman  to  rep- 
resent Montgomery  County  In  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  was  also 
a  highly  esteemed  official  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  Pranklln 
Roosevelt's  Presidency  and  a  lifelong 
crusader  for  women's  rights.  She  was 
bom  In  1913  in  Forest  Glen.  Md.  Her 
father  was  a  Treasury  Department  of- 
ficial: her  mother,  who  once  testified 
before  Congress  with  Susan  B.  Antho- 
ny, was  the  first  president  of  the 
Montgomery  County  League  of 
Women  Voters.  On  March  31,  1913,  as 
a  21-year-old  graduate  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege. Miss  Engle  Joined  Alice  Paul  and 
thousands  of  other  women  in  a  march 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  dramatize  the  effort  to  obtain 
the  vote  for  women.  She  later  joined 
the  push  for  integration  of  women 
Into  the  existing  political  system,  alin- 
ing herself  with  the  National  Ameri- 
can Women  Suffrage  Association 
rather  than  the  more  militant 
Women's  Party  of  Alice  Paul,  saying 
that  her  weapons  were  "justice,  logic, 
and  persuasion."  She  worked  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  field  secretary  with  the  as- 
sociation from  1913  until  1920.  travel- 
ing throughout  the  country  on  behalf 
of  the  women's  vote.  Once,  she  rode  on 
muleback  up  a  dry  creek  bed  in  West 
Virginia  to  argue— successfully— with  a 
legislator  for  his  support  for  a  suf- 
frage amendment  to  the  State's  consti- 
tution. 

During  World  War  I.  Miss  Engle 
helped  organize  a  suffrage  field  hospi- 
tal staffed  entirely  by  women.  Later, 
she  went  to  Europe  with  the  YMCA 
Canteen  Service  and  helped  run  can- 
teens in  France,  Belgium,  and  occu- 
pied Germany. 

The  National  American  Women  Suf- 
frage Association  became  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  in  1920,  the  same 
year  the  19th  amendment  went  into 
effect  giving  women  the  vote,  and 
from  1921  to  1936.  Miss  Engle  served 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Maryland 
League.  During  Miss  Engle's  years  In 
office,  the  league  Investigated  a  varie- 
ty of  social  problems  and  lobbied  for 
health  services  and  similar  programs 
for  women  and  children. 

Li  1930,  Miss  Engle  became  the  first 
woman  to  represent  Montgomery 
County  in  the  Maryland  House  of  Del- 
egates. She  served  in  the  House  from 
1930  to  1934  and  was  the  first  woman 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

During  the  mid-1930's.  Miss  Engle 
was  a  member  of  the  Montgomery 
County  commission,  serving  on  a  spe- 
cial commission  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  executive  department,  on  the 
Maryland  State  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  and  as  chairman  of 


the  Montgomery  County  welfare 
board. 

In  1932,  Miss  Engle.  a  Democrat, 
headed.the  speaker's  bureau  of  Roose- 
velt's first  Presidential  campaign  and 
in  1936,  when  the  Social  Security  Act 
passed,  Secretary  of  Labor  Frances 
Perkins  asked  her  to  be  in  charge  of 
field  services  for  the  new  agency.  Miss 
Engle  became  a  regional  director  of 
the  old  Social  Security  Board  and  re- 
mained with  the  board  and  its  succes- 
sor agencies  until  her  retirement  in 
1964. 

Miss  Engle  remained  active  in  poli- 
tics throughout  the  last  years  of  her 
life,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Commission  on  Aging 
and  as  a  delegate  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  1972.  She  was 
indeed,  as  she  liked  to  call  herself,  an 
"early  cnisader"  for  the  full  participa- 
tion of  women  in  government.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particularly  relevant  time  to  be  look- 
ing at  women's  place  In  history.  The 
importance  of  recognizing  women's 
historical  contribution  to  the  creation 
and  growth  of  our  society  is  essential 
to  gaining  respect  and  recognition  for 
current  initiatives  and  contributions. 
There  is  strength  to  be  derived  from 
this  reminder  and  fortification  from 
this  celebration.  This  is  an  important 
time  for  that  show  of  support. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  legislators 
to  future  generations  of  women  to  rec- 
ognize the  meaningful  contributions 
for  our  foremothers— the  project  an 
accurate  legacy,  not  the  insufferable 
stereotype  of  the  marginal  woman. 
The  image  of  women  in  history  must 
not  remain  as  a  "marginal  being"  con- 
tributing only  to  men's  ability  to  make 
history.  We  are  makers  of  history  in 
our  own  right,  and  deserve  recognition 
as  such.  Please  join  with  me  in  lending 
support  for  "Women's  History 
Week  "• 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cele- 
bration of  Women's  History  Week,  I 
am  proud  to  rise  in  salute  of  two 
women  from  the  State  of  California 
who  pioneered  women's  entry  into  the 
professional  fields  of  architecture  and 
law.  Their  contribution  to  California's 
heritage  must  be  measured  both  by 
their  historic  breakthroughs  of  profes- 
sional entry  barriers  and  by  their  per- 
manent endowments  of  the  arts  and 
letters  of  the  Golden  State.  The 
people  of  California  are  enriched 
today  because  these  two  women  dared 
to  challenge. 

The  first  woman  architect  in  Califor- 
nia was  Ms.  Julia  Morgan,  bom  in  San 
Francisco  in  1872.  Her  hometown  was 
one  of  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  her 
professional  skills,  including  when  im- 
mediately after  the  1906  earthquake 
Ms.  Morgan  rebuilt  the  demolished 
Fairmont  Hotel  as  her  personal  testa- 
ment to  the  resurrection  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  most  appropriate  that  this 
city  benefited  from  her  services  as  it 


fostered  their  very  development.  Ms. 
Morgan  was  the  first  woman  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  San  Francisco-based 
State  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. This  training  subsequently  led 
to  her  graduation  in  architecture  from 
the  prestigious  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
in  Paris.  Again,  she  was  the  first 
American  woman  to  graduate. 

Her  return  to  San  Francisco  and  her 
association  with  the  architectural  firm 
of  Maybeck  &  Howard  commenced  her 
professional  career  which  subsequent- 
ly was  to  span  a  period  of  50  years. 
During  this  time  she  applied  her  skills 
to  over  300  public  buildings  and  600 
private  residences.  Her  crowning 
achievement  was  Hearst  Castle  in  San 
Simeon  which  consumed  27  years  of 
her  artistic  energy.  These  edifices 
serve  today  as  lasting  evidence  of  the 
imagination  and  creativity  of  the  first 
California  woman  who  dared  to  chal- 
lenge the  entry  barriers  of  her  chosen 
profession. 

The  first  woman  lawyer  of  Califor- 
nia was  Clara  Shortridge  Foltz.  As  a 
young  widowed  mother  of  five,  she  re- 
alized that  she  could  best  provide  for 
her  family  as  a  lawyer.  She  petitioned 
and  challenged  the  admission  process 
at  Hastings  College  and  was  finally  ad- 
mitted in  1879.  As  a  graduate  of  this 
law  school.  I  am  pleased  that  Hastings 
was  the  focus  of  this  historic  break- 
through. 

Ms.  Foltz'  professional  career  was 
far  from  timid.  She  maintained  offices 
in  four  California  cities,  while  leading 
the  crusade  to  improve  the  laws  con- 
trolling charities  and  corrections.  The 
first  public  defender  program  in  Cali- 
fornia was  established  under  her  su- 
pervision. 

Her  professional  career  reflected  her 
social  awareness.  She  was  a  leader  in 
the  women's  suffrage  movement,  was 
the  campaign  director  for  her  broth- 
er's successful  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  was  herself  a  candidate 
for  Governor  in  1930.  Today  women 
are  still  benefiting  from  her  commit- 
ment. California's  progressive  divorce 
laws  are  a  direct  result  of  her  unfail- 
ing dedication.  Better  legal  equality 
for  today's  women  serves  as  lasting 
evidence  of  the  concern  and  care  of 
the  first  California  woman  who  dared 
to  challenge  the  entry  barriers  of  her 
chosen  profession.* 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  Women's  History  Week 
I  would  like  to  memorialize  the  life  of 
a  woman  bom  in  my  district  who  was 
not  only  an  outstanding  educator  in 
her  own  right,  but  who  helped  many 
women  realize  their  educational  goals 
in  a  time  when  educational  opportuni- 
ties were  scarce. 

Mabel  Smith  Douglass  was  bom  to 
colonial  Dutch  parents  in  Jersey  City, 
N.J..  on  February  11.  1877.  Through- 
out her  life  she  was  devoted  to  study 
and  to  Improvement  of  the  institutions 
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of  education.  After  attending  public  el- 
ementary and  high  schools  in  Jersey 
City,  she  entered  Barnard  College, 
graduating  in  1899.  For  the  next  3 
years  she  taught  in  New  York  City 
public  schools.  On  April  14.  1903.  she 
was  married  to  William  Douglass,  a 
wholesale  produce  merchant  in  Jersey 
City.  They  had  two  children.  Edith 
and  William. 

In  1911.  while  serving  as  president  of 
the  College  Women's  Club  of  Jersey 
City.  Mrs.  Douglass  became  interested 
in  a  movement  initiated  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  to  make 
Rutgers  coeducational.  When  she 
found  that  the  Rutgers  trustees  op- 
posed full  coeducation  but  favored  an 
affiliated  women's  college,  she  began 
to  raise  funds  for  the  effort,  and  sup- 
port mounted  as  influential  individ- 
uals and  groups  were  won  by  her  en- 
thusiasm. In  May  1918  the  Rutgers 
trustees  voted  to  establish  a  separate 
women's  college  under  its  charter  and 
Mrs.  Douglass  became  the  first  dean. 

During  the  first  year  she  recruited 
students,  worked  on  curriculum  prob- 
lems, and  helped  transform  a  leased 
private  residence  In  New  Brunswick 
into  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  which  opened  with  54  stu- 
dents. When  Dean  Douglass  retired  14 
years  later,  the  campus  had  expanded 
and  over  a  thousand  young  women 
were  attending  classes. 

Two  principal  reasons  for  this  suc- 
cess were  Mrs.  Douglass'  unrelenting 
purpose  and  her  strong  personality. 
Her  goal  was  to  build  a  college  where 
girls  from  New  Jersey  could  get  the 
highest  quality  liberal  arts  and  voca- 
tional educations  without  traveling 
out  of  the  State. 

In  1919  control  of  the  new  institu- 
tion was  vested  in  a  board  of  managers 
appointed  by  the  Rutgers  tnistees.  In 
practice,  however,  responsibility  and 
power  rested  with  Dean  Douglass,  who 
untrammeled  by  precedent  or  tradi- 
tion, gave  her  regime  a  highly  person- 
al character.  From  1919  onward  she 
continued  to  retain  the  financial  sup- 
port of  her  backers  and  successfully 
lobbied  for  funds  before  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Though  she  divided  her  time  be- 
tween her  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  board  of  education  and  the  col- 
lege, the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women  remained  her  main  concern. 
Her  conscientious  attachment  to  duty, 
along  with  the  tragedy  of  her  son's 
early  death  undermined  her  health 
and  led  to  her  comparatively  early  re- 
tirement at  the  age  of  56.  Following 
her  death  In  1933  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege for  Women  was  renamed  the 
Douglass  college  in  her  honor. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sa- 
luting the  women  who  have  made  the 
world  richer  through  their  contribu- 
tions. iKjth  in  New  Jersey  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Through  the  skill  and  determination 
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of  citizens  like  Mabel  Douglass  our 
country  has  been  made  stronger,  and 
our  heritage  has  been  enriched.* 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  State  of  Oregon,  and  in  many 
other  States  across  this  country, 
events  celebrating  National  Women's 
History  Week  are  taking  place  this 
week.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
which  established  this  special  week  of 
recognition,  I  am  happy  to  join  my 
friends  here  on  the  floor  to  note  the 
achievements  and  courage  of  the 
women  who  contributed  so  much  to 
this  country,  with  so  little  recognition. 

The  biographical  dictionary,  "Nota- 
ble American  Women,"  only  describes 
the  lives  of  two  Oregon  women— Abi- 
gail Scott  Dunlway  and  Blanche  Lyon 
Bates.  Most  schoolchildren  have  never 
heard  of  these  pioneers.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  what  we  do  here  today  will 
give  them  a  better  perspective  on 
American  history,  and  hopefully  some 
new  heroes. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
recognize  and  record  for  future  histo- 
ry text  authors  the  lives  of  some 
Oregon  women— women  who  crossed 
the  breadth  of  the  United  States  In 
search  of  a  better  life  or  a  new  adven- 
ture In  the  wilderness  of  the  Oregon 
territory. 

Abigail  Scott  Dunlway,  bom  In  1834. 
wrote  the  first  full  length  novel  writ- 
ten in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  "Captain 
Gray's  Company,"  a  fictional  descrip- 
tion of  her  2,400  mile  westward  jour- 
ney from  Indiana.  She  established  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  New  North- 
west, to  promote  equal  rights  for 
women.  In  1873,  2  years  after  she  man- 
aged Susan  B.  Anthony's  l.OOO-mile 
speaking  tour  in  the  Northwest,  she 
founded  the  Oregon  Equal  Suffrage 
Association.  Her  lectures  and  Inex- 
haustible energy  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  attaining  the  vote  for  western 
women.  She  was  also  a  dedicated  wife 
and  mother  who  worked  to  support 
her  family  after  her  husband  was  dis- 
abled by  a  runaway  team. 

Blanche  Lyon  Bates  was  an  actress 
bom  in  1873,  the  daughter  of  two 
actors  in  a  traveling  company.  Her 
first  efforts  to  take  New  York  by 
storm  were  unsuccessful,  but  after  3 
years  of  experience  In  westem  thea- 
tres she  decided  to  give  It  another 
shot.  For  her  successful  role  as  Miladi 
In  "The  Musketeers,"  the  producers 
Llebler  &  Co.  signed  her  to  a  5-year 
contract  at  the  amazing  salary  of 
$20,000  a  year,  and  she  later  won  fame 
as  the  original  "Madame  Butterfly." 
Amidst  the  glitter  and  glamour  of  an 
actress'  life,  she  too  was  a  devoted 
mother  and  wife. 

Tabitha  Brown,  perhaps  one  of  this 
coimtry's  first  "Gray  Panthers." 
founded  a  boarding  school  when  she 
was  71  years  old  which  Is  now  "Pacific 
University.  Marie  Aloe  Dorion.  an 
Iowa  Indian,  was  the  first  woman 
plains  crosser  to  settle  in  Oregon.  Nar- 


cissa  Whitman  helped  establish  the 
Waijlatpu  Mission  where  she  taught 
and  managed  the  school.  Frances 
Fuller  Victor  authored  the  first  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  State  of 
Oregon.  Caroline  Gleason.  a  young 
woman  who  later  became  Sister 
Miriam  Theresa,  worked  in  Oregon's 
factories  where  she  kept  a  joumal 
about  the  hardships  women  and  chil- 
dren endured  at  work— resulting  in  the 
first  minimum  wage  and  hour  law  in 
the  Nation. 

Martha  Anderson  wrote  an  early  his- 
tory of  black  pioneers  In  the  North- 
west. Nan  Wood  Honeyman  was  Or- 
egon's first  Congress  woman.  Isabelle 
Logie  Moar  was  my  State's  first  nurse 
practitioner.  Elizabeth  Lord,  a  land- 
scape architect,  helped  plan  Oregon's 
Capitol  Mall.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Shelton 
became  the  first  woman  Governor  of 
Oregon.  Oregon's  first  woman  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Bethenia  Owens-Adiar,  com- 
pleted two  medical  degrees.  Margaret 
Jewett  Bailey,  Oregon's  first  divorcee 
wrote  an  autobiographical  account  of 
her  life  as  a  victim  of  her  husband's 
battering.  Frances  E.  Wlllard,  a  teach- 
er and  suffragette,  is  remembered  by 
State  law  in  a  school  holiday  each  Oc- 
tober 4. 

Then  there  was  Sacajawea.  "A  fine 
example  of  a  working  mother  with  a 
husband  that  did  not  carry  his  part  of 
the  load  ",  in  the  words  of  Nancie  Pa- 
deley,  a  former  member  of  the  Oregon 
House  of  Representatives  who  has 
spent  many  many  hours  of  research 
on  Oregon's  forgotten  women. 

These  are  just  a  few  names  to  add  to 
the  ever-growing  list  of  great  Ameri- 
can women.  Not  all  were  wives  and 
mothers,  but  most  were.  "They  also  had 
careers  of  their  own.  Their  dedication 
and  energy  should  be  recognized,  and 
when  this  week  is  finished,  the  task 
should  be  much  easier  for  whomever 
takes  it  upon  themselves  to  update 
that  bibliography  I  mentioned  earli- 
er.* 

*  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
both  a  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  this  cham- 
ber to  recognize  Women's  History 
Week. 

This  week.  March  7-13.  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  focus.  In  7  days,  on 
what  historians  need  to  concentrate 
365  days  of  the  year— women's  role  in 
history. 

Women's  role  spans  race,  class,  and 
ethnic  background.  It  Includes  every 
socio-economic  contribution.  Nonethe- 
less, it  "has  been  consistently  over- 
looked and  undervalued  in  the  body  of 
American  history,"  which  is  why  we 
rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

When  I  spoke  on  July  15,  1981.  for 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  162, 
to  authorize  Women's  History  Week,  I 
pointed  to  numerous  women  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  who 
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'overlooked  and  underval- 


had  been 
ued": 

Abigail  Smith  Adams,  who  counseled 
her  husband,  John,  second  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  "remember 
the  ladies,  and  be  more  generous  and 
favorable  to  them  than  your  ances- 
tors"; 

Louisa  May  Alcott,  who  contributed 
270  books  and  short  stories  to  Ameri- 
can literature: 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  fought  for 
women's  suffrage,  civil  rights,  temper- 
ance, and  better  wages  and  conditions 
for  workers; 

Elizabeth  Cabot  Cary  Agassiz.  who 
was  the  first  president  of  Radcllffe 
CoUege; 

Emily  Dickinson,  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  19th  century; 

Ludia  Polger  Powler,  a  physician 
who  was  the  second  woman  in  America 
to  receive  a  medical  degree; 

Margaret  Puller,  an  outstanding 
author,  critic,  teacher,  and  feminist, 
who  wrote  for  the  New  York  Tribune; 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the 
charity  and  reform  movement  of  her 
generation; 

Mary  Lyon,  who  used  her  inherit- 
ance and  fund-raising  abilities  to 
found  Mt.  Holyoke  College; 

Frances  Perkins,  who,  as  Secretary 
of  Labor,  was  the  first  woman  Cabinet 
member  in  this  Nation's  history; 

Lucy  Stone,  who  was  the  first 
woman  in  Massachusetts  to  take  a  col- 
lege degree  and  who  established  the 
Women's  Journal,  the  voice  of  the 
women's  movement  for  47  years;  and 

Phillis  Wheatley,  who  was  the  first 
black  woman  poet  in  America. 

In  addition,  because  members  of  the 
Congressional  Caucus  on  Women's 
Issues  have  selected  individual  women 
In  their  regions  to  honor  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  week.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment upon  Elizabeth  Pole,  who  in  the 
1630's  purchased  the  town  of  Taunton. 
Mass.,  from  the  local  Indian  tribe  "for 
a  Jack  knife  and  a  pot  of  beans."  The 
first  woman  to  found  a  town  or  city  In 
the  United  States,  she  was  sought 
after  for  her  advice  and  counsel  by 
Gov.  William  Bradford  of  the  Plym- 
outh Bay  Colony. 

Women's  History  Week  not  only 
commemorates  the  fact  that  women 
like  these  have  helped  develop  our  so- 
ciety but  also  that  women  are  contrib- 
uting to  it  today.  History  is  being 
made,  as  we  speak,  by  female  scien- 
tists, factory  workers,  teachers,  busi- 
ness owners,  homemakers,  nurses,  reli- 
gious leaders,  home  economists,  writ- 
ers, judges,  and  politicians.  In  recog- 
ni^ng  women's  achievements  in  the 
past,  we  also  honor  those  of  the 
present  and  look  to  those  of  the 
future,  in  every  field  of  endeavor.* 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  designate  one 
week  out  of  each  year  as  Women's  His- 
tory Week,  for  this  provides  us  with  an 


opportunity  to  pause  and  reflect  upon 
the  innumerable  contributions  that 
women  from  all  walks  of  life  have 
made  to  building  our  Nation  and  bet- 
tering'our  world. 

Rarely  do  time,  events,  and  individ- 
uals converge  to  create  greatness. 
Only  a  very  few  transcend  momentary 
recognition.  As  Eleanor  Roosevelt  or  a 
Golda  Meir.  a  Florence  Nightingale  or 
a  Madame  Curie,  a  Jane  Austen  or  an 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning— these  are 
women  that  will  long  be  lauded. 

But  what  of  others?  What  of  individ- 
uals who  quietly  and  unselfishly  gave 
of  themselves  without  desire  for,  or 
expectation  of,  recognition  and 
reward;  those  whose  lives  and  deeds 
were  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  all 
around  them?  California  history  is 
filled  with  narratives  of  pioneer 
women  who  toiled  endlessly  to  shape 
and  mold  an  imtamed  land  into  a  pro- 
ductive and  civilized  society.  These 
women  were  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  drive  to  succeed. 

It  was  out  of  this  inbred  determina- 
tion that  women  like  Eleanor 
McClatchy  emerged.  She  became 
chairman  of  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial newspapers  companies  in  Califor- 
nia, having  succeeded  her  father  as 
president  of  McClatchy  newspapers  in 
1936.  Her  grandfather.  James 
McClatchy,  founded  the  first  of  the 
corporation's  publications,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  in  1857. 

When  she  died  in  1980  at  the  age  of 
85,  she  had  long  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  women  in  the 
West.  Yet.  she  was  a  woman  of  quiet 
demeanor,  an  unpretentious  woman 
who  never  sought  the  limelight,  but 
one  with  endless  drive  and  creativity. 
She  loved  the  arts  and  brought  many 
ongoing  theatrical  events  to  Sacra- 
mento. She  f  oimded  the  Simmier  The- 
ater in  the  Round  and  the  Little  Thea- 
ter group.  She  gave  to  many  charities, 
yet  requested  no  recognitioh  for  her 
efforts.  She  inspired  great  loyalty 
among  her  employees  and  great  re- 
spect, appreciation,  and  admiration 
among  the  citizens  in  and  around  Sac- 
ramento County. 

Her  contributions  may  not  go  down 
in  the  annals  of  recorded  history,  but 
she  has  indeed  left  a  living  legacy.  She 
enhanced  the  quality  of  life  for  her 
generation  and  generations  to  come. 

Women's  History  Week  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  pay  tribute  to  Eleanor 
McClatchy  and  to  all  women  who 
enrich  the  world  around  them.  This  is 
a  week  to  remember  and  to  recog- 
nize.* 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  colleague  from  Mary- 
land (Ms.  MiKULSKi)  for  arranging 
this  special  order  commemorating 
Women's  History  Week,  March  7-13. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  take  special  note  of  women's  role 
in  U.S.  history.  The  variety  and 
volume  of  women's  contributions  re- 


quire wide  acknowledgment  through- 
out the  year. 

We  have  consistently  overlooked  and 
undervalued  women's  role  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  Nation.  History  courses,  as 
they  have  been  taught  in  our  schools 
and  universities,  have  largely  ignored 
the  achievements  of  women.  Instruc- 
tors, for  the  most  part,  have  neglected 
the  female  role  in  shaping  history,  and 
textbooks  have  portrayed  women 
almost  exclusively  as  traditional  help- 
mates to  men. 

Yet  women  have  played  and  contin- 
ue to  play  a  critical  role  in  every 
sphere  of  our  national  life  through 
their  work  both  outside  and  inside  the 
home.  Women  have  served  as  early 
leaders  tai  every  major  social  change 
movement  in  this  country.  Individual 
American  women  who  deserve  our  at- 
tention include  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  re- 
former and  leader  of  women;  Sojourn- 
er Truth,  a  courageous  abolitionist; 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  an  international 
political  leader;  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
the  first  woman  medical  doctor  in  the 
United  States  and  a  pioneer  in  hygiene 
and  medical  education  for  women; 
Margaret  Sanger,  a  pioneer  advocate 
of  birth  control;  and  many  others. 

Despite  these  contributions,  the 
male  role  has  been  featured  almost  ex- 
clusively in  our  historical  records.  As  a 
result,  we  have  a  lopsided  view  of  the 
past  in  which  women  are  relegated  to 
an  inferior  position.  Without  more 
education  about  women  in  history, 
progress  will  be  slow  in  advancing 
women  toward  equality  in  our  society. 
Today  women  are  still  the  majority 
of  our  executive  secretaries  but  few  of 
the  executives.  They  are  still  far  more 
likely  to  be  nurses  than  surgeons. 
They  comprise  only  small  proportions 
of  our  political  leadership— only  2  per- 
cent of  our  U.S.  Senators,  4  percent  of 
the  U.S,  Representatives,  6  percent  of 
State  senators,  and  14  percent  of  State 
representatives. 

Breaking  down  the  historical  stereo- 
types t&kes  more  than  a  general  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  goal  is  a 
worthy  one.  It  also  takes  concerted  ef- 
forts to  introduce  this  information  to 
society  and  draw  attention  to  the 
need— efforts  such  as  this  designation 
of  Women's  History  Week.  The  more 
we  acknowledge  women's  contribu- 
tions to  history,  the  more  we  will  free 
ourselves  to  view  the  shaping  of  our 
future  destiny  as  a  task  for  which  men 
and  women  bear  equal  responsibility.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted and  privileged  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  Women's 
History  Week. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that 
I  have  the  opportimity  to  memorialize 
one  of  America's  earliest  woman  busi- 
ness executives,  a  former  constituent 
of  the  25th  District  of  New  York 
which  I  represent,  Margaret  Getchell 
LaPorge. 


Entering  the  job  market  as  cashier 
for  an  exclusive  dry  goods  store  in 
New  York  City  at  the  age  of  19.  Miss 
Getchell  displayed  an  astute  business 
sense.  This  experience  facilitated  her 
later  advancement  in  the  R.  H.  Macy 
store,  an  establishment  of  a  distant 
relative. 

Her  marriage  to  Abiel  T.  LaForge  of 
Flshkill,  N.Y.,  a  lace  buyer  and  subse- 
quent partner  with  the  Macy  Co.,  fur- 
ther solidified  her  association  with  the 
store. 

As  Macy's  superintendent,  Margaret 
Getchell  LaForge  oversaw  routine  af- 
fairs, supervised  employees,  and  han- 
dled customer  disputes.  She  also  exert- 
ed considerable  Influence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  policy  by  Introducing  several 
new  lines  of  merchandise. 

Forming  a  business  team  with  her 
husband.  Margaret  GetcheU  LaForge 
provided  iimovative  management  ex- 
pertise in  the  early  years  of  Macy's  & 
Co.  while  living  above  the  store  and 
working  well  into  the  night  on  inven- 
tory and  accoimts. 

Her  assertiveness.  keen  business  in- 
tellect, and  integrity  will  be  remem- 
bered today,  as  a  true  pioneer  in  our 
country's  business  history.  Her  success 
stemmed  from  her  ability  to  employ 
the  necessary  administrative  and  mar- 
keting talents  for  the  creation  of  an 
urban  department  store. 

During  this  week  commemorating 
women's  contributions  to  American 
history,  the  accomplishments  of  Mar- 
garet Getchell  LaForge  are  certainly 
noteworthy.* 

•  Jylr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  stand  before 
you  today  to  commemorate  Women's 
History  Week.  As  a  member  of  the 
Congresswomen's  Caucus,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  a  group  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  making  known  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  women  from  the 
past. 

There  have  Indeed  been  many  great 
women  who  have  profoundly  affected 
our  history,  but  today  I  would  like  to 
focus  attention  on  one  particular  indi- 
vidual, Susan  B.  Anthony.  Ms.  Antho- 
ny was,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware, 
the  first  actual  woman  to  be  honored 
by  having  her  likeness  minted  on  an 
American  coin.  Rooted  in  the  realities 
of  the  19th  century  struggle  to  reform 
democracy  and  society,  Ms.  Anthony's 
personal  history  is  an  inspiring  model 
of  dedication,  perseverance,  tmd  cour- 
age. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  began  her  life  In 
1820  In  the  western  Massachusetts 
town  of  Adams,  which  is  in  my  First 
Congressional  District.  She  grew  up 
imder  the  strong  influence  of  her 
father,  a  Quaker  who  was  known  to  be 
quite  progressive.  His  firm  moral  con- 
victions were  deeply  rooted  in  young 
Susan  so  that  when  she  became  an 
adult  she  would  voice  her  opinions  in 
favor  of  abolitionism,  temperance,  and 
her  greatest  cause— women's  suffrage. 


American  women  were  to  wait  48 
years  after  Ms.  Anthony  first  began 
the  call  for  women's  suffrage  before 
they  would  have  the  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections.  However,  her  ac- 
tions, lectures,  and  organizing  activi- 
ties were  instrumental  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  ratification  of  the 
19th  amendment.  She  was  the  organiz- 
er of  the  National  Women  Suffrage 
Association  and  was  later  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  American  Women 
Suffrage  Association,  formed  by  the 
merger  of  the  two  leading  women's 
groups  of  the  day. 

When  she  died  in  1906.  the  battle  for 
women's  suffrage  had  remained  unfin- 
ished, and  the  struggle  for  complete 
equality  continues  today  in  our  courts, 
our  legislatures,  and  our  society  at 
large,  but  her  efforts  to  change  our  at- 
titudes and  laws  remain  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  Nation's  progress. 

It  is  fitting  that  during  Women's 
History  Week  we  remember  great  ac- 
complishments of  great  human  beings 
like  Susan  B.  Anthony.  While  it  is  im- 
portant to  look  back,  I  would  like  to 
close  by  looking  to  the  future.  The  ac- 
complishments of  women  like  Susan 
B.  Anthony  will  enable  women  in  the 
future  to  carry  on  in  Ms.  Anthony's 
tradition  and  for  the  cause  of  women's 
equality.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  Women's  History 
Week. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congresswom- 
en's Caucus,  I  take  special  pride  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  women  in  our 
hlstory,  for  so  often  little  attention 
and  honor  has  been  showered  on 
them. 

Unlike  the  traditional  view  shared 
by  many  about  Latin  women,  Puerto 
Rican  women  have  always  been  a 
strong  presence  and  force  throughout 
our  history.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  few  contemporary 
Puerto  Rican  women  who  have 
achieved  recognition  In  their  respec- 
tive fields. 

E^rangellna  Coldn:  leading  soprano 
with  the  New  York  City  Opera  Thea- 
ter; 

Miriam  Col6n:  founder  to  New 
York's  Puerto  Rican  Traveling  Thea- 
ter, the  first  Hispanic-American  thea- 
ter on  Broadway; 

Carmen  Delagado  Votaw:  principal 
U.S.  delegate  and  president  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women.  Served  as  cochairperson  of 
President  Carter's  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Women; 

Sister  Isollna  Ferrfi:  known  Interna- 
tionally for  her  work  with  youth  and 
the  needy.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Confer- 
ence of  United  Nations  Decsule  of 
Women  and  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educa- 
tional Programs; 


Felisa  RincOn  de  Gautier:  mayor  of 
San  Juan  from  1946  to  1968.  One  of 
the  founders  of  the  Popular  Demo- 
cratic Party.  A  recipient  of  the  Golden 
Medal  of  Honor  from  Spain,  the  Joan 
of  Arc  Medal  from  France,  the  Simon 
Bolivar  Medal  from  Venezuela,  and 
the  Jane  Adams  Medal  from  the  Fed- 
erated Women's  Clubs  of  America; 

Josie  de  Guzm&n:  star  of  Broadway 
stage,  acted  in  the  role  of  Maria  in  the 
1979  revival  of  "West  Side  Story"; 

Marif6  Hem&ndez:  chief  of  protocol 
for  New  York  in  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration; 

Marta  Istomin:  artistic  director  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  She  helped  her  late 
husband.  Maestro  Pablo  Casals,  in  es- 
tablishing the  Casals  Festival.  An  ac- 
complished musician,  she  has  served 
as  visiting  cello  professor  at  Curtis  In- 
stitute of  Music  in  Philadelphia.  Mar- 
ried to  renowned  concert  pianist 
Eugene  Istomin; 

Soma  Manzano:  popular  star  on 
"Sesame  Street"  where  she  portrays 
the  role  of  Maria; 

Rita  Moreno:  the  only  performer  in 
the  history  of  American  show  business 
to  win  all  four  of  its  most  prestigious 
awards:  the  Oscar,  Emmy,  Tony,  and 
Grammy.* 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  enter  the  following  biog- 
raphies of  women  in  American  history 
into  the  Record  for  my  colleagues  and 
for  others  who  are  Interested,  to  read. 
These  women  represent  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  race,  geography,  and  class. 
Each  one  has  made  a  imique  and  last- 
ing contribution  to  the  history  of  this 
great  Nation.  I  submit  them  as  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  women  through- 
out history  who  have  been  mothers, 
sisters,  leaders,  scientists,  farmers, 
doctors,  and  all  other  occupations. 

They  include:  Juliette  Gordon  Low, 
founder  of  Girl  Scouts;  Alice  Paul, 
founder  of  the  National  Woman's 
Pariy.  author  of  the  ERA,  and  com- 
munity leader;  and  Mary  P.  Handy,  or- 
ganizer and  administrator. 

In  addition,  I  am  submitting  a  state- 
ment by  Mary  H.  Purcell,  president  of 
the  AAUW,  which  discusses  some  of 
the  challenges  women  face  today. 

How  Ona  Scoutuig  n  thz  United  States 
Begah 

Girl  Scouting  in  the  United  States  was 
started  by  a  very  unusual  woman  named  Ju- 
liette Gordon  Low.  Juliette's  nickname  all 
her  life  was  "Daisy."  She  was  given  this 
nickname  shortly  after  her  birth,  when  an 
uncle  said.  'I  bet  she's  going  to  be  a  daisy!" 

Daisy  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on 
October  31,  1860.  This  was  only  a  few 
months  before  the  Civil  War  between  the 
North  and  the  South  began.  By  the  time 
the  war  ended,  Daisy  was  almost  four  and  a 
half  years  old. 

Her  first  years  were  a  confusing  time  for 
E>aisy  because  her  mother  was  from  the 
North  and  her  father  was  from  the  South. 
She  had  relatives  fighting  on  both  sides  in 
the  war.  She  and  her  mother  spent  some  of 
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the  time  In  Chicago,  with  their  northern 
relatives,  because  it  wasn't  safe  for  them  to 
stay  In  Georgia  during  the  war. 

After  the  war,  Daisy  and  her  famUy  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Savatmah.  They 
spent  their  summers  In  the  country. 

Daisy  enjoyed  making  up  her  own  games, 
writing  and  acting  In  plays,  drawing  pic- 
tures, and  playing  with  her  pet  animals. 

Daisy  and  her  brother  and  sisters  had 
many  projects.  They  sold  a  special  drink 
called  "peach  gobble."  They  played  "street- 
car," riding  down  to  the  river  in  a  goat  cart 
or  a  donkey  cart.  They  paid  for  their  rides 
with  paper  money  they  made  themselves. 

Daisy  put  on  plays  and  charged  admission 
to  raise  money  to  help  the  Indians.  Her 
grandfather  up  north  had  been  an  impor- 
tant friend  to  the  Indians,  and  she  had 
become  their  friend,  too. 

Daisy  also  started  a  magazine  that  lasted 
five  years.  It  was  special  because  only  chil- 
dren could  write  and  draw  pictures  for  it. 
They  all  took  the  pen  names  of  flowers, 
and,  of  course  Daisy  used  her  own  name. 

She  spent  her  winters  at  boarding  school, 
where  she  was  a  good  student  and  well-liked 
by  the  other  girls.  She  had  a  special  talent 
for  art.  and  drawing  was  her  favorite  sub- 
ject. 

Daisy  loved  to  form  clubs.  She  once  start- 
ed a  club  called  "Helping  Hands."  She  decid- 
ed to  be  the  sewing  teacher  for  the  club,  but 
she  didn't  know  how  to  sew.  The  club  mem- 
bers were  nicknamed  the  "helpless  hands" 
before  they  all  finally  learned  to  sew! 

Daisy  was  a  very  active  girl.  She  enjoyed 
sports  and  tjelng  out-of-doors.  She  loved  to 
play  tennis  and  was  a  very  good  horseback 
rider. 

Daisy  married  Willie  Low  in  1886.  She 
chOM  to  be  married  on  the  same  date  as  her 
parents  because  she  hoped  to  have  a  happy 
family  life  like  theirs.  After  that,  she  went 
to  live  in  England  and  traveled  a  lot. 

Two  very  sad  things  happened  to  Daisy. 
When  she  was  a  teeitager.  an  ear  Infection 
left  her  partially  deaf  In  one  ear.  Then,  on 
her  wedding  day.  a  guest  threw  some  rice  at 
her  for  good  luck,  and  some  of  the  rice  went 
Into  her  other  ear.  When  a  doctor  tried  to 
remove  it,  Daisy  became  totally  deaf  in  that 
ear. 

Juliette  Gordon  Low  was  not  one  to  be 
stopped  by  a  handicap.  Wherever  she  went, 
she  was  the  life  of  the  party.  People  loved 
to  listen  to  her,  and  they  enjoyed  visiting 
her  home  because  she  was  so  friendly. 

Daisy  loved  animals  all  her  life  and  had 
many  pets.  Whenever  she  saw  an  animal 
that  was  sick  or  hurt,  she  tried  to  help.  She 
was  Just  as  helpful  when  it  came  to  people. 
Often  she  would  slip  away  from  her  family 
to  visit  someone  who  was  old  or  sick. 

After  her  husband's  death,  she  studied 
sculpture.  In  May  1911,  she  went  to  a  lunch- 
eon In  England,  where  she  met  Sir  Robert 
(later  Lord)  Baden-Powell,  the  founder  of 
Boy  Scouting.  Lord  Baden-Powell,  or  "B.P." 
as  he  was  called,  had  started  Boy  Scouting 
In  1908.  At  a  rally  In  England,  two  years 
later,  he  found  that  girls,  too.  were  interest- 
ed In  becoming  Scouts. 

At  the  rally,  B.P.  saw  a  group  of  girls 
wearing  the  shirts  and  the  hats  of  the  boys' 
uniforms  with  long  skirts.  The  girls  were 
marching  behind  the  boys.  When  he  asked 
them  who  they  were,  they  replied,  "We're 
the  Girl  Scouts."  With  so  many  girls  becom- 
ing Scouts.  B.P.  decided  the  answer  was  an 
organization  for  girls.  He  asked  his  sister 
Agnes  to  help  him  start  Scouting  for  girls 
that  year.  It  was  not  easy  for  Agnes  to  start 
Scouting  for  girls.  When  she  began  in  1910. 


girls  were  not  allowed  to  join  in  many  of  the 
activities  that  you  do  today.  B.P.  rewrote 
the  handbook.  Scouting  for  Boys,  and  called 
it  How  Girls  Can  Help  to  Build  Up  the 
Empire.  1%ie  name  was  changed  from 
•Scouts"  to  "Guides"  for  use  by  the  girls' 
movement. 

When  Baden-Powell  visited  Daisy  in  Scot- 
land in  August.  1911.  she  heard  about  the 
Scouting  movement  for  girls.  She  was  so  ex- 
cited she  began  a  Scottish  Girl  Guide  troop. 
The  seven  girls  in  the  troop  visited  her 
house  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Some  of 
them  walked  as  far  as  six  miles  to  the  meet- 
ings. 

They  had  fun  learning  knots,  flag  history, 
the  Girl  Guide  laws,  knitting,  cooking,  first 
aid.  map  reading,  and  how  to  send  messages 
by  signals.  Daisy  tried  to  prepare  the  girls 
to  earn  a  living.  She  helped  them  Jeam 
useful  skills  such  as  raising  chickens  and 
spinning.  She  started  other  Girl  Guide 
troops  in  London  before  sailing  to  America 
to  begin  the  first  American  Girl  Guide 
troop. 

When  Daisy  arrived  In  Savannah,  she 
phoned  her  cousin.  Nina  Pape,  and  said, 
"Come  right  over!  I've  got  something  for 
the  girls  of  Savannah,  and  all  America,  and 
all  the  world,  and  we're  going  to  start  it  to- 
night!" 

After  hearing  the  story  of  the  British  Girl 
Guides  and  how  much  they  learned  both  in- 
doors and  out-of-doors.  Nina  was  Impressed. 
As  a  teacher,  she  thought  that  some  of  the 
girls  at  her  school  would  be  very  interested 
in  Scouting.  So  the  word  spread,  and  on 
March  12.  1912.  18  girls  met  at  Daisy's 
house  to  form  a  Girl  Scout  troop. 

The  glrla  made  their  own  uiilforms  with- 
out using  patterns.  Their  long  skirts  and 
bluuaes  of  dark  blue,  with  light  blue  ties, 
were  copied  from  pictures  of  the  British 
Girl  Guide  uniforms.  Their  badge  patches 
were  also  handmade.  The  Savannah  troop 
grew  fast,  and  soon  other  troops  were  start- 
ed in  the  Savannah  area  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Besides  making  their  own  uniforms,  Juli- 
ette Low's  first  Girl  Scout  troop  worked  on 
Girl  Guide  requirements.  They  learned  the 
Girl  Guide  law,  played  games,  went  on 
nature  hikes,  did  bird  watching,  and  kept 
bird  books.  With  other  troops  In  Savannah 
they  started  an  inter-troop  baiketball 
league.  They  played  on  a  court  set  up  on  a 
vacant  lot  across  from  Juliette's  house. 

Camp  Lowlands,  the  first  Girl  Scout 
camp,  was  started  that  summer,  and  some  of 
the  girls  In  Daisy's  troop  went  camping. 

Daisy  changed  the  name  of  the  American 
Glri  Guides  to  Girl  Scouts  In  1913.  That 
same  year,  she  decided  to  set  up  a  national 
organization  with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  At  that  time,  the  girls  decided  to 
change  the  color  of  their  uniforms  from 
blue  to  khaki  because  khaki  didn't  show  the 
dirt  as  much. 

For  the  rest  of  her  life.  Daisy  traveled  and 
shared  her  ideas  and  dreams  with  millions 
of  girls  everywhere. 

Daisy  died  In  1927.  The  Juliette  Low 
World  Friendship  Fund  was  started  a  few 
months  later  to  honor  her  and  her  vision  of 
worldwide  friendship.  Every  year.  Girl 
Scouts  all  over  the  United  States  give 
money  to  this  Fund— usually  on  Juliette's 
birthday  or  on  Thinking  Day  (see  page  29). 
Part  of  the  money  is  used  to  send  Girl 
Scouts  to  other  coxintries  and  to  bring  Girl 
Guides  to  the  United  States.  The  other  part 
goes  to  the  Thinking  Day  Fund  set  up  by 
the  World  Association.  It  is  used  to  help 
Girl  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  all  around  the 
world. 


Few  women  have  been  honored  as  much 
by  the  United  States  Goverxunent  as  Juli- 
ette Low.  During  World  War  II,  the  govern- 
ment named  a  liberty  ship  after  her.  In 
1948.  there  was  a  Juliette  Low  United  States 
postage  stamp.  In  1974.  Daisy  was  also  hon- 
ored by  her  own  state  of  Georgia,  with  a 
bust  of  her  in  the  Georg^la  Hall  of  Fame. 

Juliette  Low  is  remembered  as  a  woman 
who  worked  for  peace  and  good  will.  Her 
dream  was  to  have  young  people  make  the 
world  a  friendly,  peaceful  place.  She  wanted 
young  people  to  understand  themselves  and 
others.  She  wanted  to  give  something  spe- 
cial to  the  girls  of  the  world,  and  that  was 
Girl  Scouting. 

FOLLOW  IN  daisy's  rOOTSTEPS 

Would  you  like  to  follow  in  Daisy's  foot- 
steps by  doing  some  of  the  things  she  did  as 
a  girl?  These  are  some  things  you  could  do: 

Start  your  own  children's  magazine,  just 
as  Daisy  did. 

Make  your  own  book  about  Daisy.  Be  both 
author  and  artist.  (See  page  282  for  some 
pointer  on  bookbinding.) 

Try  your  hand  at  sculpture  and  painting. 
Donate  your  art  work  to  a  local  center. 

What  are  some  other  things  you  could  do? 

Everybody  likes  to  celebrate  a  birthday. 
Girl  Scouts  have  three  very  special  birth- 
days to  celebrate: 

October  31:  Juliette  Low's  birthday  (also 
known  as  Founder's  Day). 

February  22:  Thinking  Day,  the  birthday 
of  both  Lord  Baden-Powell  and  Lady  Baden- 
PoweU,  the  World  Chief  Guide. 

March  12:  The  birthday  of  Girl  Scouting 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
juLirrrz  low's  birthday 

Girl  Scouts  honor  Juliette  Low  on  her 
birthday  in  many  different  ways.  These  are 
some  things  you  might  want  to  do: 

Put  on  a  play,  skit,  or  puppet  show  about 
Juliette's  life  for  younger  girls  or  another 
troop. 

Make  a  picture  display  of  Juliette's  life  or 
the  history  of  Girl  Scouting. 

Leam  some  Girl  Scout  and  Girl  Guide 
songs,  and  sing  them  at  a  neighborhood 
gathering. 

Invite  another  troop  to  celebrate  with  you 
and  have  a  party. 

Hold  a  8(»ut's  Own  (see  page  37)  or  a  can- 
dlelight ceremony  (see  page  36). 

Give  money  to  the  Juliette  Low  World 
Friendship  Fund. 

BIOORAI'HICAL  Skxtcr— Alick  Paitl 
(Compiled  and  edited  by  Elizabeth  Chittlck) 

Alice  Paul,  best  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  National  Woman's  Party  and  author  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  devoted  her 
entire  life  to  the  fight  for  equal  rights  for 
women. 

She  was  bom  In  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
on  January  11.  1888.  daughter  of  Quaker 
parents.  Willikm  Mickle  and  Tacy  (Parry) 
Paul.  Purtulnc  extensive  education  in  both 
social  work  and  law.  by  1928  Alice  Paul  had 
earned  her  BiL  (1905  Swarthmore  College), 
M.A.  (1907  tlnlveraity  of  Pennsylvania). 
Ph.D.  (1912  University  of  Pennsylvania). 
LL.B.  (1922  Washington  College  of  Law). 
LL.M.  and  D.C.L.  (1937-8  American  Univer- 
sity). 

In  1907.  after  two  years  as  a  resident 
social  worker  in  the  New  York  College  Set- 
tlement, Alice  Paul  went  to  England  to 
study  and  work  at  the  Woodbrooke  Settle- 
ment for  Social  Work  in  Birmingham.  It 
was  during  her  stay  in  England  that  she  met 
Emmeline  and   Christable  Pankhurst  and 
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began  her  life  long  advocacy  for  women's 
rights.  Her  connection  with  the  suffrage 
campaigns  led  to  her  imprisonment  twice  in 
England  and  once  In  Scotland. 

Following  these  experience,  she  came  to 
Washington.  D.C.  in  1912,  bringing  new  life 
to  the  ebbing  suffrage  movement  in  the 
United  States.  The  national  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  (NAWAS)  was 
at  an  all  time  low.  Alice  Paul  asked  the 
NAWSA  for  authority  to  set  up  headquar- 
ters in  Washingrton  and  with  their  permis- 
sion did  so.  She  immediately  felt  the  need 
for  some  sanction  stronger  than  a  Icx^  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  she  formed  the  Congres- 
sional Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  was  to  work  toward  a  suf- 
frage amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. A  rift  grew  between  the  parent 
body  (NAWSA)  and  the  new  organization 
stemming  from  the  Congressional  Union's 
decision  under  Alice  Paul's  direction,  to 
hold  the  "party  in  power"  responsible  for 
passage  of  the  national  amendment  while 
NAWSA  chose  to  continue  working  through 
the  states.  Subsequently,  the  Congressional 
Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  became  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party  with  Alice  Paul  serv- 
ing as  its  national  chairman  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  suffrage  campaign  In  1921. 

Alice  Paul  was  an  activist  with  a  flair  for 
the  dramatic,  organizing  parades  and  dem- 
onstrations with  banners  and  costumes.  In 
1913  a  parade  of  some  5,000  women  marched 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  White 
House  the  night  before  President  Wilson's 
inauguration.  Alice  Paul  and  several  of  her 
followers  were  Jailed  for  their  suffrage  ac- 
tivities In  1917.  WhUe  in  Jail.  Alice  Paul 
went  on  a  hunger  strike  that  lasted  for  over 
three  weeks.  As  a  result  she  was  force-fed. 
Such  severe  treatment  of  the  imprisoned 
women  drew  angry  public  response  and  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  suffrage  issue. 
More  hunger  strikes  followed  and  unceasing 
political  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  just 
before  the  1920  election.  Finally,  in  1920  the 
19th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment  guaran- 
teeing equal  suffrage,  was  passed  and  U.S. 
women  had  the  right  to  vote. 

In  1923,  after  winning  the  struggle  for  the 
right  to  vote  and  knowing  that  the  struggle 
for  equality  was  not  yet  over,  the  National 
Woman's  Party  held  a  commemoration  of 
the  1848  Seneca  Falls  Equal  Rights  Conven- 
tion. At  this  anniversary  meeting  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party  passed  a  resolution  to 
further  the  rights  for  women  first  demand- 
ed by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Lucretla 
Mott  75  years  earlier.  The  resolution  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party  to  work  for  the 
passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
written  by  Alice  Paul  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction into  Congress  In  1923  of  the  first 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  ever  proposed  for 
women.  Alice  Paul  called  this  the  Lucretla 
Mott  Amendment.  The  original  version 
read:  "Men  and  women  shall  have  equal 
rights  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
every  place  subject  to  its  jurisdiction." 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  not  only  from  expected 
sources,  but  also  from  other  women's  orga- 
nizations who  felt  satisfied  with  the  victory 
that  had  been  won  granting  the  right  to 
vote.  These  organizations  were  concerned 
that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
render  invalid  all  of  the  protective  state 
laws  governing  the  rights  of  women,  espe- 
cially those  regarding  women's  labor. 

Alice  Paul,  who  was  ahead  of  her  time  In 
perceiving  that  most  "protective"  legislation 


only  furthered  discrimination,  worked  re- 
lentlessly for  the  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  Under  her  leadership, 
the  valiant  and  courageous  women  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party  succeeded  in  get- 
ting this  Amendment  Introduced  in  every 
Congress  for  the  next  49  years,  until  its 
final  passage  In  1972.  Over  the  years  it  was 
the  National  Woman's  Party,  led  by  Alice 
Paul,  who  diligently  kept  the  fires  burning 
for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  educating 
other  organizations,  publishing  bulletins 
and  maintaining  an  Instant  Information 
bureau  where  anyone  interested  in  the  ERA 
could  obtain  the  exact  status  of  Its  progress 
and  st>onsors  day  or  night. 

To  date  thirty-five  states  have  ratified  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  and  only  three 
more  are  required  to  make  It  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Passage  seems  imminent.  This 
Amendment  will  guarantee  the  legal  rights 
of  women  in  every  respect.  The  women  of 
the  United  States  should  certainly  feel  in- 
debted to  Alice  Paul  for  her  foresight  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  women  and  their 
rights. 

Alice  Paul's  commitment  to  equal  rights 
for  women  was  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  1930's  she  worked  with 
women  from  many  countries  In  bringing  the 
concerns  and  status  of  women  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  1938  Alice 
Paul  foimded  the  World  Woman's  Party  for 
equal  rights,  which  later  sent  delegates  to 
the  convention  which  drafted  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  These  women  successfully 
pressured  for  affirmation  of  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  between  women  and  men  In  the 
preamble  of  the  Charter  and  for  an  equal 
rights  pledge  In  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
In  1928,  a  delegation  from  the  National 
Woman's  Party  presented  an  Equal  Rights 
Treaty  written  by  Alice  Paul  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  American  Republics  at  Havana.  At 
the  persistence  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party,  the  conference  resolved  to  create  the 
inter-American  Commission  of  Women  to 
work  to  raise  the  position  of  women  in  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics.  Through- 
out 1928  and  1929  Alice  Paul  worked  to  es- 
tablish the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  (now  known  as  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  SUtes).  The  Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission  of  Women  Is  now  an  Inter- 
national organization  of  women  representa- 
tives from  South  America,  North  America, 
and  Caribbean  countries,  to  which  the 
Unlt«d  States  has  appointed  a  woman  dele- 
gate under  our  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Latin-American  countries. 

Alice  Paul,  with  single  minded  dedication 
to  equal  rights  for  women,  organized  women 
both  nationally  and  Internationally.  The 
full  impact  of  her  lifelong  efforts  to  secure 
equal  rights  for  women  in  the  United  States 
Constitution,  in  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  throughout  the  world  has  yet  to  be 
felt. 
Juifz  14, 1977. 

Mahy  P.  Handy 
Organizer  and  administrator  Mary  F. 
Handy  was  bom  In  Baltimore  and  was  edu- 
cated by  a  private  tutor.  Religious  training 
at  the  Waters  A.M.E.  and  the  Asbury  M.E. 
Sunday  schools  supplemented  her  secular 
education.  NationaUy  recognized  for  her 
work  with  the  Women's  Parent  Mite  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  A.M.E.  Church, 
Handy  worked  with  and  directed  numerous 
female  church  organizations  located  In  Bal- 
timore and  Maryland. 


Handy  was  most  actively  Involved  with 
the  ptjllanthropic  activities  of  the  A  MR 
church.  In  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries 
black  churches  functioned  as  centers  for 
many  of  the  social  and  political  activities  of 
the  community,  and  women's  organizations 
frequently  directed  church  programs.  In 
1896  Handy  became  the  first  President  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference  Branch  of  the 
Women's  Mite  Missionary  Society.  Serving 
for  four  years,  she  received  praise  as  one  of 
the  best  administrators  In  the  history  of  the 
branch.  From  1892  to  1895  she  served  as  a 
Vice  President,  and  from  1907  to  1919  she 
was  President  of  the  Women's  Parent  Mite 
Missionary  Society,  which  had  Jurisdiction 
over  all  the  conference  branches.  Handy  di- 
rected the  organization's  fund-raising  ef- 
forts for  the  support  of  missionary  activities 
in  South  Africa,  West  Africa,  the  West 
Indies  and  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  her  work  with  the  Women's 
Parent  Mite  Missionary  Society,  Handy  de- 
veloped programs  for  The  Colored  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Mary- 
land State  Federation  of  Christian  Women 
and  the  Old  Women's  Home  of  the  A.M.E. 
Church.  In  1920  she  became  Superintendent 
of  the  Home  for  Aged  Women.  When  the 
19th  amendment  was  passed  giving  women 
the  right  to  vote.  Handy  proudly  escorted 
the  residents  of  the  home  to  vote.  Handy 
had  voted  in  1895.  In  Kansas,  when  women 
were  permitted  to  vote  in  municipal  elec- 
tions. 

Thz  National  Council 

or  Nbgko  Womzn, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  26,  1982. 
Ms.  Ingris  Baiter, 
Congressional  Women's  Caucus, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Ms.  Bauer:  Enclosed  are  materials 
that  you  requested  concerning  the  lives  of 
deceased  black  women.  They  Include  two 
copies  of  an  exhibit  catalogue  entitled 
"Twenty  19th  Century  Black  Women"  and 
brochures  of  the  National  Archives  for 
Black  Women's  History,  the  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  Memorial  Museum,  and  one  on 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  When  citing  Infor- 
mation from  these  works,  please  give  credit 
to  the  National  Archives  for  Black  Women's 
History  and  the  Mary  McLeod  Ethune  Me- 
morial Museum.  Institutions  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women.  We  would  like  to 
have  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record 
that  includes  this  information. 

If  you  should  need  additional  information, 
please  call  me. 
Sincerely. 
Bettye  Collier-Thomas,  Ph.D.. 

Director, 
Bethune  Uuseum-Archives. 
Enclosures. 

Equity  tor  Women  is  at  a  Crossroad 
(By  Mary  H.  PurceU.  AAUW  president) 
Equity  for  women  Is  at  a  crossroad.  We 
can  continue  to  move  forward  so  that  by  the 
year  2000  we  will  be  equal  partners  with 
men  In  making  the  decisions  that  affect  our 
political,  business  and  family  life,  or  we  can 
turn  back  the  clock  to  when  women  were  de- 
pendent and  subservient. 

There  will  be  continued  progress  for 
women 

If  affirmative  action  programs  continue  to 
enable  women  to  obtain  the  necessary  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience. 

If  society  continues  to  look  favorably  on 
women  as  equal  partners,  and 

If  women  control  their  own  bodies. 
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This  will  not  be  possible  if  the  Par  Right. 
Including  the  Moral  Majority,  has  Its  way!  If 
their  views  prevail,  it  will  be  back  to  Kinder, 
KUche,  and  Klrche,  back  to  where  women 
were  when  AAUW  was  founded  in  1881.  In 
that  era  our  founders  refuted  a  prominent 
Boston  physician  who  asserted  that  educa- 
tion was  injurious  to  women's  mental  and 
physical  health  and  to  that  of  their  off- 
spring! Perhaps  those  who  want  to  disman- 
tle Title  IX,  which  gets  at  discrimination 
against  women  in  athletic  programs  and 
educational  opportunities,  would  like  to 
have  the  Boston  physician.  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Clarke,  around  now  to  espouse  his  theories. 
Would  the  extremists  turn  the  clock  back 
to: 

1910  when  our  members  were  fighting 
against  unequal  pay  for  equal  work  in  our 
educational  system  and  against  low  salaries 
and  slow  advancement  for  women? 

1916  when  women  were  excluded  from 
Federal  civil  service  examination? 

The    1940s   when   women   in   the   armed 

forces  were  accorded  inferior  rank  and  pay? 

The  19808  when  even  the  anti-war  protest 

groups  relegated  women  to  making  coffee 

for  the  male  decision-makers? 

The  period  when  graduate  and  profession- 
al schools  had  quotas  restricting  the  admis- 
sion of  women?  or  to 

The  recent  past  when  women  were  not 
even  considered  for  executive  positions  and 
corporate  boards? 

The  new  conservatism  as  expressed  and 
espoused  by  key  politicians  and— with  the 
apparent  blessing  of  President  Reagan— is 
waging  a  war  against  women  to  strip  them 
of  gains  made  in  recent  decades.  For  exam- 
ple, the  so-calleJ  Family  Protection  Act  has 
been  set  aside  only  until  the  president's  eco- 
nomic park^e  is  taken  care  of.  If  enacted, 
the  bill  would,  under  the  guise  of  "protect- 
ing" women,  significantly  restrict  women's 
choices  and  opportunities. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  on  women 
are  especially  dangerous  because  they  pur- 
port to  have  Ood  on  their  side.  Whereas 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only  the 
backing  of  the  majority  or  Americans  who 
have  told  poU  after  poll  they  favor  ERA  and 
the  opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  choices 
by  women  in  all  sectors  of  life. 

Win  women  continue  to  reach  their  full 
potential?  Will  they  be  able  to  run  for  polit- 
ical office  and  obtain  the  financial  backing 
that  their  make  friends  enjoy?  Will  they 
have  the  support  of  society  through  ade- 
quate day  care  and  other  community  serv- 
ices? 

Or  will  the  erosion  of  affirmative  action 
programs  and  Title  IX  prevent  them  from 
getting  the  education  and  skills  they  need 
to  be  successful?  Will  couples  have  more 
children  than  they  want  due  to  restrictions 
on  birth  control  and  reproductive  choice? 
Will  women  continue  to  earn  less  than  60 
cents  for  every  dollar  or  a  man's  salary  be- 
cause they're  relegated  to  so-called  women's 
Jobs?  Will  women  be  limited  to  only  12  per- 
cent of  political  office  holder? 

Now  is  the  time  for  women  to  let  their 
government  leaders  know  that  they  want 
equity  and  will  settle  for  nothing  less.  It's 
up  to  us  to  see  the  Moral  Majority's  views 
do  not  prevail. 

AuKicAH  Association  op  Uriversitt 
WoMXH  Bauuicx  Sheet  on  Women's  Equity 
Clearly,  women  have  made  progress 
toward  full  citizenship,  but  that  progress  is 
now  endangered.  This  balance  sheet  indi- 
cates the  factors  working  in  women's  favor 
and  those  that  could  end  and  even  reverse 
progress  toward  equity  for  women. 


I  Assets 

Employment 
Women's  Bureau. 
Title  VII. 

Executive  Orders  11246  and  11375. 
Fair  I*bor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 
Vocational  Education  Amendments. 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA). 
Affirmative  Action. 

Equal  opportunity 

Title  VII. 

Executive  Orders  11246  and  11375. 
Federal  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  of 
1974.      1 

I  Health 

Women.  Infants,  and  Children's  nutrition 
programs  (WIC). 
Roe  vs.  Wade. 
Title  X. 

Education 
Women's       Educational       Equity       Act 
(WEEA). 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  (1976). 
Title  IX. 
Women  in  Science. 

.families 
WIC  nutrition  programs. 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC). 
Title  X. 

Retirement 
Older  Americans  Act. 
ERISA 
Social  Security. 

Comtitutional  protection/political 
representation 

ERA. 

19th  amendment. 

Poxierty 

CETA. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chidlren 
(AFDC). 
Legal  Services  Corporation  (ISO. 

(liabilities 
Employment 
Proposals   to   weaken   affirmative   action 
regulations. 
Loopholes  in  Equal  Pay  Act. 
Ellmliiation  of  CETA  Public  Service  Jot>s. 
Weakening     enforcement     of     Executive 
Orders. 

Equal  opportunity 
Proposals   to   weaken   affirmative   action 
legislation. 
ExclUBion  of  women  from  draft. 

Health 
Proposed  "human  life"  amendments. 
Hyde  amendments. 
Health  Insurance  discrimination. 
Funding  cuU  for  WIC,  "Htle  IX. 
Education 

Jeopardized  funding  for  WEEA. 
'Family  Protection"  Act. 
Proposed  weakening  of  Title  IX. 
FY  1981  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act. 
Tuition  tax  credits. 

Families 
"Family  Protection"  Act. 
Marriage  penalty  tax. 
Cuts  in  WIC,  AFDC  programs. 

Retirement 
Current  pension,  vesting  laws. 
No  IRA  for  homemakers. 
Threats  to  Social  Security.  Medicare. 
No  pension  rights  for  divorced  military 
spousea 


CoTistitutional  protection/political 
representation 

ERA  deadline  June  30.  1982. 
Administration  appointments— only  43  of 
367  are  women. 

I  Poverty 

Program  cuts  in  AFDC,  CETA. 

Threatened  cuts  in  LSC. 

Cuts  or  elimination  of  UN  Voluntary 
Fund. 

The  Women's  Bureau  is  the  only  federal 
agency  devoted  exclusively  to  the  concerns 
of  women  in  the  labor  force. 

Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  pro- 
hibits discrimination  in  employment.  En- 
forcement is  being  weakened. 

Executive  Order  11246  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation based  on  sex  by  federal  contractors. 
Enforcement  is  being  weakened. 

Executive  Order  11375  amends  11246  re- 
quiring federal  contractors  to  pledge  not  to 
discriminate  in  employment.  Enforcement  is 
being  weakened. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  amended  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  become  the 
first  statutory  prohibition  against  sex  dis- 
crimination, compels  employers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  to  offer  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Loopholes  limit  its  effective- 
ness. 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1976  mandated  activities  to  eliminate  sex 
bias,  stereotyping,  and  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally funded  vocational  education  pro- 
grams and  requires  each  state  to  employ  a 
full-time  equity  coordinator. 

Roe  vs.  Wade  was  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  1973  that  declared  anti-abortion  laws 
unconstitutional.  "Human  life"  amend- 
ments will  void  that  ruling. 

Women  la  Science  program  promotes  edu- 
cation of  women  in  scientific  fields.  Funding 
is  in  Jeopardy. 

'ntle  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
mandates  funding  for  family  planning  pro- 
gram. 

Family  Protection  Act  was  introduced  in 
House  and  Senate  in  the  96th  and  97th  Con- 
gresses. Principal  intent  is  to  promote  the 
traditional  nuclear  family  structure  as  the 
only  acceptable  social  unit.  Requires  role 
sterotyplng  in  education  materials  as  one 
means  of  achieving  Its  goals. 

Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  (WEEA) 
is  the  only  federal  program  devoted  solely 
to  the  advancement  of  educational  equity 
for  women.  Funding  is  in  Jeopardy. 

Title  IX  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in 
education.  Legislation  has  been  proposed  to 
diminish  federal  commitment  to  sex  equity 
in  education. 

Hyde  Amendments  to  limit  government 
funding  for  abortions  effectively  deny  poor 
women  freedom  of  choice. 

Health  insurance:  A  recent  study  by  the 
Health  Insurance  Institute  shows  that  56.4 
percent  of  all  new  health  insurance  groap 
policies  exclude  any  coverage  for  maternity. 

The  UN  Voluntary  Fund  chaiuiels  money 
to  disadvantaged  women  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas  of  the  world's  poorest  countries. 
This  year,  money  available  for  the  program 
will  be  halved  at  best,  and  at  worst,  elimi- 
nated altogether. 

Pensions  and  vesting  laws:  SO  percent  of 
American  women  work  for  wages,  but  only 
21  percent  of  women  in  the  private  labor 
force  are  covered  by  pensions. 
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CONGRESSMAN  MARKS  SPEAKS 
OUT  AGAINST  REAGANOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  stand 
before  you  today  and  speak  as  one 
who  voted  for  every  major  economic 
program  that  Ronald  Reagan  and  this 
administration  have  put  forth  since 
coming  to  power.  In  addition,  I  have 
issued  press  releases  and  made  public 
speeches  in  which  I  have  indicated 
that  Reaganomlcs  was  worth  while.  I 
also  speak  to  you,  as  one  who  has  been 
chastised,  and  to  some  extent  praised, 
for  being  independent  from  time  to 
time,  beginning  during  the  first  few 
months  I  was  a  Member  of  this  body, 
when  I  voted  against  deregulating  nat- 
ural gas  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
when  the  Republicans  wanted  it  done 
and  President  Carter  did  not.  And 
again,  as  late  as  Just  a  week  or  so  ago 
when  I  was  the  only  Republican  to 
vote  to  hold  Secretary  of  Interior 
Watt  in  contempt.  I  suggest  also,  and 
acknowledge,  that  I  have  been  called 
moderate,  independent,  and,  yes,  liber- 
al, but  I  have  never  been  called  nor  do 
I  expect  to  be  called  conservative.  I 
have  had  the  experience  of  being  criti- 
cized by  the  new  right,  by  the  old 
right,  and  by  the  always  right  since  I 
came  to  this  body  and  I  would  expect 
that  their  criticism  will  continue. 

In  candor,  I  have  for  a  long  time 
now  been  contemplatiiv  speaking  out, 
and  foremost  among  the  reasons  for 
hesitating  until  now  has  been  my 
questioning  as  to  whether  a  three- 
term  white  haired  Republican  from 
western  Pennsylvania,  who  in  his  own 
mind  has  not  made  much  of  an  impact 
on  the  Nation,  should  be  the  one  to 
speak  out.  Besides  that  very  important 
reason,  I  felt  until  now  that  it  was  po- 
litically unwise  and,  of  course,  like  so 
many  of  you,  believed  this  administra- 
tion's plan  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
work. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  this  massacre. 

The  time  I  have  taken  today  is  for 
the  purpose  of  sajring  to  you  what  is 
on  my  mind,  to  you  my  colleagues,  and 
I  hope,  to  the  American  ijeople.  With 
the  desire  that  whether  you  or  they 
agree,  at  least  someone  will  be  saying 
these  things  and  perhaps  if  nothing 
else  happens,  our  constituencies  will 
begin  openly  to  discuss  and  debate 
these  issues.  My  colleagues,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  time  is  now  to  call 
out  to  thinking  women  and  men  every- 
where—to raise  their  voices  against 
this  murderous  mandate  that  is  being 
carried  out.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  try  to  persuade  those,  who 
stUl  need  i>ersuading,  that  what  our 
Vice  President  perceptively  called, 
many  months  ago,  voodoo  economics 
should  be  restrained  before  it  destroys 
forever  a  Federal  Government  which 


Washington  created,  which  Lincoln 
preserved,  and  for  which  Pranldln 
Delano  Roosevelt  settled  old  argu- 
ments about  its  supremacy  and  the  su- 
premacy of  its  powers. 

The  time  is  now  to  see  to  it  that 
what  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Roose- 
velt accomplished,  that  is  to  provide 
for  those  who  for  whatever  reasons 
cannot  provide  for  themselves,  is  not 
destroyed  forever  by  a  President  and 
his  cronies  whose  belief  in  Hooverism 
has  blinded  them  to  the  wretchedness 
and  to  the  suffering  they  are  inflict- 
ing, through  their  policies  and  their 
refusal  to  reevaluate  those  policies  on 
the  sick,  the  poor,  the  handicapped, 
the  bluecoUar,  and  whitecollar  work- 
ers, the  small  business  iTerson,  the 
black  community,  the  community  of 
minorities  generally,  women  of  all  eco- 
nomic and  social  baclLgrounds.  men 
and  women  who  desperately  need  Job 
training,  families  that  deserve  and 
desire  the  right  to  send  their  children 
to  college  or  graduate  school— in  fact, 
anyone  and  everyone,  other  than 
those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  insulate  themselves  in  a 
corporate  suit  of  armor.  And  even 
they,  my  colleagues,  are  now  begin- 
ning to  Join  their  brethren  on  Wall 
Street,  as  we  saw  Just  last  week,  when 
the  Business  Rountable  finally  began 
questioning,  even  though  in  modera- 
tion, what  is  happening  to  this  coun- 
try. 

As  a  leading  columnist  and  brosul- 
caster  said  a  few  days  ago  on  his  pro- 
gram, "Confrontation,"  I  quote: 
"What  has  Ronald  Reagan  done  for 
the  blacks?"  and  then  he  answered, 
"he  has  tried  to  change  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  gutted  the  civil  rights  sec- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department  and  or- 
dered the  IRS  to  grant  tax  exemptions 
to  segregated  schools."  And  then  he 
asked  question  No.  2,  "What  has  he 
done  for  women?"  and  he  answered 
that  by  saying,  "Why  he's  opposed  the 
equal  rights  amendment  and  support- 
ed what  you  people  call  the  traditional 
family  in  other  words,  girls  get  back  in 
the  kitchen  where  you  belong."  And 
then  he  asked  question  No.  3,  "What 
has  he  done  for  the  Jewish  Ameri- 
can?" And  his  answer  was.  "Why  he 
sold  the  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
proposed  selling  Jordan  the  F-16's." 
And  then  he  asked  question  4,  "What 
has  he  done  for  Hispanic  Americans?" 
And  the  answer  was,  "The  same  thing 
he's  done  for  the  blacks."  And  then  he 
asked  question  5,  "What  has  he  done 
for  America's  young  people?"  and  the 
answer  to  that  was,  "Cut  back  on  stu- 
dent loans."  And  finally— if  I  may  con- 
tinue to  quote  him— he  went  on  to  say, 
"Now  he's  a  charming  man  this  fellow 
Reagan,  and  he  makes  a  marvelous 
after-dinner  speech  fuU  of  anecdotes 
about  kids  buying  vodka  with  food- 
stamps,  but  if  you  think  the  above- 
mentioned  groups  containing  as  they 
do  millions,  maybe  even  a  majority  of 


Americans,  are  going  to  vote  Republi- 
can this  fall,  you've  been  spending  too 
much  time  at  the  coimtry  club  bar." 

I  say  to  you,  my  brothers,  the  time  is 
now  to  wonder,  out  loud,  whether 
what  Senator  Packwood  said,  in 
candor,  about  this  President's  under- 
standing or  his  interest  in  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  people,  was  not  in  fact 
true.  Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  politi- 
cal restraints  caused  him  to  call  the 
President  on  Air  Force  1  and  apolo- 
gize? I  think  it  noteworthy,  however, 
and  commendable,  that  Senator  Pack- 
wood  at  least  did  not  take  back  his 
words. 

My  own  experience  during  the 
course  of  the  Watt  contempt  proceed- 
ings as  a  result  of  the  irrational  policy 
followed  by  the  White  House  in  forc- 
ing, for  no  good  reason,  a  constitution- 
al crisis,  leads  me  to  believe  that  If  this 
President  knows  at  all  about  what  is 
taking  place  throughout  this  land, 
then  he  laclu  the  compassion  neces- 
sary to  be  President.  Tou  have,  I  am 
sure,  received  letters  as  I  have  and 
spoken  to  constituents  who  have  told 
you  of  very  serious  personal  problems 
that  they  are  exi>erlencing  as  a  result 
of  this  President's  policies. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you.  about  my  ex- 
perience in  my  district  where  the  un- 
employment rate  is  now  approximate- 
ly 15  percent.  Just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  on  a  Saturday  morning  about  7 
a.m.,  I  sat  next  to  a  man  who  had  Just 
the  week  before  lost  his  Job. 

He  leaned  over  to  me  and  said: 

Mr.  Marks.  I  lost  my  Job  Just  about  a  week 
ago.  I  stUl  have  two  klda  that  I  have  to  edu- 
cate. I  don't  know  how  I  am  going  to  pay  my 
mortgage  payment  and  all  the  other  ex- 
penses I  have  because  I  haven't  been  able  to 
save  very  much.  Why  me.  Mr.  BCarks?  Why 
did  they  do  this  to  me?  Hell,  the  only  thing 
I  ever  took  from  the  Federal  Oovemment 
was  taking  off  the  interest  that  I  paid  on 
my  mortgage.  I  have  never  been  In  any  trou- 
ble, and  I  have  never  given  any  trouble  to 
anybody  else.  Why  me.  ISi.  Marks? 

I  believe  that  we  owe  this  man,  and 
people  like  him  aU  over  the  country, 
not  only  an  explanation,  but  we  owe 
him  his  Job  back— we  owe  him  his  self- 
respect  back.  And  he  wUl  not  get 
either  of  these  if  this  President  and 
this  administration  are  not  willing  to 
admit  that,  for  whatever  the  reason, 
things  have  not  gone  as  plaimed.  and 
have  caused,  and  will  continue  to 
cause,  more  misery  than  the  plan  is 
worth— if  they  do  not  begin  now  to 
make  the  necessary  corrections. 

E^ren  the  worst  of  business  people, 
when  seeing  that  a  business  decision 
that  he  or  she  has  made  is  causing 
havoc  in  his  or  her  business,  will  not 
refuse  to  make  the  necessary  correc- 
tions merely  to  save  face— or  merely 
for  his  or  her  ovm  ego. 

Justice,  if  not  mercy,  calls  for  this 
administration  to  do  no  less. 

Government  does  things  that  are 
worthwhile.  Though  excesses  will,  and 
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have  always  occurred,  those  words— 
Kovemment  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  are  not 
merely  rhetoric:  They  are  meaning- 
ful—perhaps more  today  than  ever. 

It  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility. 
on  our  part,  to  permit  the  new  right. 
the  old  right,  or  the  alway  right  to 
erase  those  words  or  at  least  water 
down  their  meaning. 

I.  like  yourselves,  have  watched  the 
reaction  to  this  administration's  call 
for  a  New  Federalism. 

Interestingly,  this  call  has  come  as 
the  States  have  attempted  to  redistrict 
themselves  to  accommodate  fewer  or 
more  of  us  within  their  boundaries. 

Should  we  not  at  least  be  concerned, 
as  we  watch  one  State  legislature  after 
another,  patently  and  without  any  ap- 
parent shame,  pay  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  reason  behind  all  this— one 
man,  one  woman,  one  vote  rule  of 
law— but  rather  proceed  selfishly  to 
frame  membership  in  this  body  on  pa- 
rochial and  selfish  political  interests 
only?  Should  we  not  at  the  very  least 
ask  ourselves  why  they  would  react 
any  differently  to  legislating  and/or 
administering  the  most  sensitive  social 
programs  within  our  system  of  govern- 
ment—programs that  mean  life  and 
death  to  many  of  our  people? 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy,  how 
can  you  and  I  read  about  what  is  hap- 
pening from  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished and  reputable  colimuiist  and 
economists  or  hear  and  see  what  is 
being  said  by  some  of  America's  top 
television  Journalists  and  believe  that 
we  can  do  nothing.  How  can  we  give 
ourselves  tax  breaks?  How  can  we  pro- 
vide more  and  more  tax  loopholes  for 
the  corporate  world?  How  can  we  even 
think  of  stuffing  the  defense  commu- 
nity with  more  dollars  than  they  in 
their  wUdest  dreams,  could  use,  with- 
out vomiting  money?  How  can  we 
permit  this  administration  to  spit  out 
words  of  war  and  indulge  in  actions 
that  must  lead  us  to  battle,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  try  to  excuse  the 
millions  of  people  that  are  marching 
in  Europe,  opposed  to  our  nuclear  poli- 
cies, opposed  to  our  policies  in  the 
Middle  East,  our  policies  in  Central 
and  South  America  and  in  Africa  by 
Just  saying  it  is  all  a  Communist-in- 
spired plot?  My  God,  did  the  McCar- 
thy era  teach  us  nothing? 

I  acknowledged  openly  and  candidly 
that  I  say  these  things  knowing  that  I 
voted  along  with  many  of  you,  to  do 
these  things. 

If  I  can  not  convince  you,  if  my 
words  fall  on  deaf  ears,  for  whatever 
reason,  then  may  I  appeal  to  you  at 
least  on  political  grounds? 

I  have  the  greatest  empathy  for  the 
dilemma  faced  by  our  Republican 
leaders,  such  as  our  minority  leader, 
and  the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate, 
and  our  Vice  President.  If  I  have  ever 
known  three  men  of  great  stature, 
with    concern    for    not    only    human 


rights,  but  human  compassion,  it  is 
those  three  men.  Yet  political  reali- 
ties, which  we  all  to  some  extent  must 
considet  dictates  that  they  restrain 
themselves  because  of  this  Republican 
President. 

May  I  add  parenthetically  the  real 
heroes  are  not  only  they,  but  people 
like  Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Domen- 
ici.  who.  with  all  the  restraints  that 
are  upon  them,  political  restraints 
that  some  of  us  do  not  have  any 
longer,  they  have  been  willing  to  begin 
to  speak  out. 

Yet  do  we,  their  troops,  not  have  the 
right,  if  not  the  responsibility,  to  our 
people  and  to  in  fact  those  three  men 
themselves,  to  speak  out  anS  say. 
"Enough  is  enough." 

No  responsible  citizen,  let  alone  a  re- 
sponsible Member  of  this  body  would 
disagree  with  the  statement  that  the 
two-ptirty  system  is  Important  to  our 
American  way  of  life.  Yet  here  we  are 
as  Republicans,  having  won  the  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  and  looking  to  do  the 
same  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  about  to  destroy  masochistically, 
or  at  least  vastly  minimize,  the  advan- 
tages the  Nation  and  we  have  gained 
by  our  ascendancy  to  power. 

I  do  not  pose  as  or  pretend  to  be  a 
political  pundit,  or  even  a  very  good 
politician  for  that  matter.  However,  if 
any  Republican  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice  or  who  may  read  these  words 
at  some  point,  believes  that  the  coun- 
try will  not  turn  to  new  leadership 
with  the  millions,  and  millions  of  un- 
employed people,  with  the  black  com- 
munity rightfully  indignant  and 
afraid,  with  women  who  want  only 
their  fair  share  of  what  this  Govern- 
ment should  give  to  all  its  citizens 
denied  those  rights,  with  small  busi- 
ness people  about  ready  to  close  up 
shop  VDlimtarily,  if  not  involuntarily, 
with  middle-income  mothers  and  fa- 
thers unable  to  look  forward,  to  the 
education  of  their  children  for  which 
they  have  saved  all  these  years,  with 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions  about 
to  go  under,  with  interest  rates  to  the 
point  where  it  Is  impossible  to  buy 
homes  and  cars  and  borrow  money, 
with  farmers  on  the  verge  of  collapse, 
with  the  poor,  elderly,  and  the  handi- 
capped among  us  having  to  choose  be- 
tween eating  or  keeping  warm,  with 
our  young  people  having  been  trauma- 
tized by  wars  that  wiped  out  thou- 
sands of  young  lives  before  they  had  a 
chance  even  to  begin  to  live,  now 
afraid  that  this  administration  by  its 
rhetoric  and  its  irrational  approswh  to 
self-defense  is  placing  us  on  the  brink 
of  total  annihilation— then  they  are 
indulging  In  self-deception.  If  present 
policies  persist,  I  predict  that  the 
American  people  will  choose  new  lead- 
ership and  choose  It  soon— and  how 
can  we  blame  them? 

I  remember  not  too  long  ago  that 
even  our  most  conservative  colleagues 

from   this   President   on   down,   were 


saying  that  the  black  community  and 
the  labor  community  had  finally  seen 
the  light  and  could  become  a  part  of 
the  Republican  Party— the  party  "of 
the  people." 

If  any  of  you.  my  Republican  col- 
leagues. stUl  think  this  might  happen, 
may  I  ask  you  to  think  with  me  about 
how  this  President,  and  all  the  Presi- 
dent's men,  have  carried  that  program 
out. 

Take  a  moment  with  me  and  count 
the  number  of  black  Americans  in  top 
positions  in  this  administration.  Have 
you  been  listening  to  the  leadership  of 
the  NAACP,  the  National  Urban 
League,  and  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference?  Prom  the  re- 
action of  this  administration,  from  the 
very  top.  It  appears  that  they  have  not 
been  listening  and  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  we  should  be  listening  to 
these  great  Americans  and  begin  to  try 
to  understand  what  they  are  saying. 

Are  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion building  a  roof  under  which  we. 
as  Republicans,  can  stand  together 
with  labor  to  avoid  the  acid  rain  of 
economic  disaster— of  raging  unem- 
ployment and  all  It  portends? 

Is  there  any  reason,  why.  having 
asked  them  to  Join  us,  we  should  now 
close  the  door  In  their  face  and  tell  or- 
ganized labor  that  the  door  is  locked 
to  them  and  their  people  forever. 

Are  we  not  concerned  as  members  of 
the  party  which  has.  In  modem  times 
at  least,  been  known  as  the  party  of 
the  rich  and  who  have  tried  to  disasso- 
ciate ourselves  from  that  political 
weight?  Are  we  not  concerned  that 
this  President  has  failed  to  grasp  that 
perception  of  this  administration's 
"regal  Image?"  Are  we  not  concerned 
that  the  China  policy,  and  the  second- 
hand dress  business  Image  have  tar- 
nished the  statements  made  by  this 
President  that  his  administration  is 
one  dedicated  to  helping  the  people? 
Should  we  not  be  concerned  that  our 
constituents  who  sweated  blood  so 
that  we  can  meet  in  this  magnificent 
Chamber  and  so  that  that  F*resident 
can  live  in  that  magnificent  White 
Home,  may  very  well  turn  on  us  and 
even  more  to  the  point  for  some  of  our 
Members  turn  them  out?  Sweat  blood 
at  least  they  cannot  anymore  for 
many  of  them  do  not  have  Jobs. 

This  House  must  soon  face  the  guns 
of  political  war.  If  winning  for  the 
sake  of  winning  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  your  willingness  to  face,  what  most 
people  do  not  realize  is  a  terrible 
trauma,  then  I  would  think  that  you 
must  beg^  to  understand  that  not 
now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  any 
truth  to  the  political  adages,  "go  along 
to  get  along,"  or,  "Loyalty  to  the 
President  at  any  cost." 

I  know— I  very  well  know  that  those 
words  sound  presumptuous  but  I  truly 
do  not  mean  them  to  be.  Remember,  I 
si}eak  as  one  who,  though  chastised 


for  my  so-called  independence  over  the 
6  years  I  will  have  served  in  this 
House,  am  as  guilty  as  anyone  else  of 
following  those  slogans  too  often. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  fact  that  my  words  today  are 
not  only  for  myself  and  my  Republi- 
can colleagues,  but  for  my  Democratic 
friends  as  well— particularly  those  who 
chose  to  "go  along  to  get  along."  both 
at  home  and  in  Washington. 

It  strikes  me  as  extraordinary  that 
with  few  exceptions,  we  see  the  Demo- 
crats going  to  church  more  than  per- 
haps ever  before  and  looking  toward 
the  heavens  expecting  a  message  to  he 
telegraphed  on  a  bolt  of  lightning  as 
to  "what  to  do  now." 

Fortunately.  the  Speaker.  Mr. 
O'Neill,  who  among  all  of  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  took  more 
personsJ  abuse  during  the  last  election 
than  any  Speaker  should  have  to  bear, 
and  took  It  with  the  grace  of  a  saint.  I 
might  add,  has  had  the  guts  to  begin 
to  point  the  finger  at  the  President 
and  suggest  that  for  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's good  humor,  he.  the  President, 
is  the  sting  that  paralyzes  the  sensibil- 
ity of  a  Government  that  should  be 
helping,  not  hurting,  the  people  it 
serves. 

Perhaps  if  there  is  a  message  In  all 
of  this,  at  least  the  message  that  I 
hope  comes  through  loud  and  clear,  it 
is  that  our  Federal  Government  Is 
good— It  is  worth  keeping— and  it  Is 
meant  to  help,  not  harm  ovu-  citizens, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  see  that 
those.  Including  ourselves,  wielding  its 
power  now  do  so  once  again  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  sent  us  here  and 
who  by  the  way,  pay  this  President, 
and  us,  to  do  It  for,  or  to,  them. 

Only  hired  guns  kill  anything  for 
money— and  this  President  and  those 
that  surround  him,  pictured  more  and 
more  these  days  in  Western  garb,  were 
not  hired  to  do  us  in. 

Lastly,  the  first  six  drafts  of  these 
words  that  I  myself  wrote,  started  off 
each  time  by  saying,  "This  is  a  sorrow- 
ful task  I  undertake."  I  have  deleted 
them  in  this  the  final  draft.  I  did  so 
because  I  really  knew  at  the  very  be- 
glimlng,  as  I  know  now,  that  whatever 
abuse  or  criticism  I  take,  that  this  task 
is  not  a  sorrowful  one.  I  feel  strongly, 
very  strongly,  that  few  men  or  women 
ever  have  the  political  freedom  to  say 
what  I  have  said  and  I  am  fortunate, 
indeed,  to  be  able  to  say  these  things. 

These  words  are  what  I  believe. 

I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


D  1445 
THE  ECONOMY 
The  SPEAKER.   Under  a  previous 
order  of   the   House,   the   gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljakder)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
economy   is   experiencing   one   of   its 


most  difficult  periods  In  two  decades. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  stubborn  reces- 
sion with  large  unemployment.  With  a 
$100  billion  deficit  projected  for  the 
fiscal  1983  budget  the  Govenunent  is 
in  no  position  to  help,  since  further 
tax  cuts  or  Increased  Government 
spending  Is  out  of  the  question. 

The  high  unemployment  we  see 
throughout  the  heart  of  our  economy 
Is  Indicative  of  the  depth  of  the  reces- 
sion we  are  in.  With  auto  and  con- 
struction workers  being  hit  the  hard- 
est, the  prospect  of  any  recovery  with- 
out a  boost  to  these  Industries  is  slim. 
The  problems  in  these  industries  are 
largely  caused  by  high  interest  rates 
and  the  resulting  lack  of  available 
funds.  These  interest  rates  have  pre- 
vented the  implementation  of  needed 
new  technologies  and  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  consumers  to  purchase  homes 
or  automobiles. 

Since  there  Is  very  little  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  stimulate  these  indus- 
tries, the  answer  is  to  rely  on  private 
investment  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  bring  these  Industries  out  of 
their  depression  and  get  the  Nation 
out  of  Its  recession.  The  largest  source 
of  private  Investment  available  Is  pen- 
sion funds.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  $400  billion  Invested  in  private 
pensions  and  another  $200  billion  in- 
vested in  public  employee  pensions. 
These  funds  are  generally  long-term 
investment  that  would  be  ideally 
suited  toward  Investments  In  housing 
and  the  auto  industry.  Currently,  the 
President's  report  on  housing,  released 
In  January  1982,  estimates  that  only  2 
percent  of  pension  plan  assets  are  In- 
vested In  residential  mortgages.  No 
assets  of  any  measurable  amount  are 
invested  in  consumer  auto  loans. 

There  are  10.1  million  people  out  of 
work.  In  my  State  of  Michigan  the  un- 
employment rate  is  approximately  60 
percent  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  This  further  emphasizes  the 
need  for  new  investment  in  these  in- 
dustries. Because  of  the  multiplier 
effect  of  investment  in  housing  and 
auto  manufacturing  a  vast  amount  of 
new  jobs  would  be  created.  In  a  1977 
study  completed  by  the  Federal  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  it 
was  estimated  that  for  every  $1  billion 
Invested  in  private  dwelling  construc- 
tions, 19,100  onsite  Jobs,  14,600  indi- 
rect jobs,  and  103,000  Induced  jobs 
would  be  created.  For  every  $1  billion 
Invested  In  multlunlt  housing  units 
the  nember  Is  even  greater:  31,900 
onsite  Jobs,  13,500  Indirect  Jobs,  and 
172,300  Induced  Jobs  would  be  created. 
What  all  this  means  is  that,  according 
to  the  study,  if  $10  billion  of  pension 
money  was  invested  evenly  between 
private  dwelling  and  multihouslng 
unit  construction,  a  total  of  2,005,000 
jobs  would  be  created.  This  would 
result  in  a  2  percent  drop  in  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  rate.  The  auto 
industry,  of  course,  has  a  similar  mul- 


tiplier effect  of  employment  through- 
out the  auto,  steel,  retail,  and  service 
areas'of  the  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  union  investment  in 
this  area  would  be  an  act  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest.  By  investing  in  their 
retirement  future  now,  they  perpet- 
uate their  own  jobs  and  enable  them- 
selves to  continue  working  through 
their  productive  years,  and  of  course, 
continue  having  contributions  made 
toward  that  pension  fund.  If  an  auto 
worker  is  out  of  work.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  contributions  will  be  made  to 
his  pension  at  all. 

This  Investment  also  benefits  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  widely  known  that  every 
1 -percent  Increase  In  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment cost  the  Government  $25 
billion  In  benefit  outlays  and  lost  reve- 
nue. With  a  2-percent  reduction  In  the 
unemployment  rate  we  could  expect 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  to  be  re- 
duced by  $50  billion. 

That  brings  me  to  my  next  point: 
Public  employees  would  obviously  ben- 
efit from  pension  Investment  In  these 
areas,  as  the  resultant  decrease  in  the 
Federal  deficit  would  serve  to  make 
their  Government  jobs  much  more 
secure. 

To  make  this  all  possible  Congress 
must  approve  legislation  that  will 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  pension 
funds  Involved  under  the  guidelines 
set  forth  under  ERISA. 

Although  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
working  on  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  residential  mort- 
gage loans  and  consumer  automobile 
loans,  we  feel  a  diversity  of  Ideas  are 
necessary  to  develop  the  broad  based 
consensus  needed  to  make  this  idea  a 
reality.  We  are  hopeful  that  other 
Members  will  propose  Ideas  or  work 
with  us  so  that  we  can  bring  desper- 
ately needed  relief  to  our  economy 
this  year. 

The  President  has  challenged  us  In 
Congress  to  develop  positive  budget 
proposals  to  reduce  the  projected  Fed- 
eral deficit  without  taking  back  the 
tax  cuts  that  the  middle-class  taxpay- 
er deserves  and  has  a  right  to  keep. 
This  proposal  will  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit,  lower  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment significantly,  stimulate  the  in- 
dustries that  are  at  the  heart  of  our 
national  economy,  and  consequently 
reduce  the  need  for  further  cuts  In 
social  spending  this  year.  It  does  all 
this  not  through  a  zero-sum  game  like 
so  many  people  seem  to  be  playing 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  through  the 
miracle  of  free  enterprise  and  the  mul- 
tiplier effect  that  productive  Invest- 
ment has  on  our  economy. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  all 
the  other  original  sponsors,  that  by  in- 
troducing this  resolution.  Congress 
will  begin  the  process  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  Itmovatlve  use  of  these 
funds.  We  owe  it  to  the  American 
worker  and  the  American  taxpayer  to 
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fully  explore  this  idea  for  revitalizing 
this  Important  area  of  our  economy.  It 
only  makes  sense  to  allow  the  pensions 
of  American  workers  to  contribute 
toward  their  own  security  and  the  se- 
curity of  future  earnings  which  gives 
those  pension  funds  their  reason  for 
being  In  the  first  place. 

D  1500 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  for  bringing  this  Issue  to  the 
floor.  We  have  worked  together  on  it 
and  I  think  that  is  an  important  con- 
cept that  this  Congress  needs  to  inves- 
tigate fully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  introduction 
today  of  our  resolution,  calling  upon 
this  Congress  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  enabling  pension  funds  to  be 
made  available  for  home  mortgages 
and  auto  loans,  we  want  to  emphasize 
two  very  Important  points: 

First,  these  vital  industries  are  in 
deep  trouble,  now.  and 

Second.  Congress  has  dilly-dallied 
around  and  drug  its  feet  for  too  long 
and  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves  if  these  industries  do  not 
survive  to  see  better  times. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  address  a  feasible 
partial  solution  to  these  troubled  in- 
dustries. This  does  not  assume  that  all 
our  problems  can  be  so  easily  solved, 
but  we  had  better  at  least  begin  to 
ponder  the  solutions  that  are  available 
to  us. 

We  have  spent  the  last  year  in  one 
pro  forma  session  after  another,  blam- 
ing each  other  for  the  political  print 
we  think  we  all  need  for  reelection, 
while  America's  housing  and  automo- 
bile industries  plead  with  us  for  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  take  the  legislative  propos- 
als now  in  various  committees  and  act 
upon  them.  There  is  absolutely  no 
valid  reason  why  this  body  should  not 
make  constructive  progress  toward 
considering  the  feasible  alternatives 
for  insuring  a  stable,  affordable  money 
supply  for  these  critical  industries  in 
the  future. 

Today  I  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Bflchigan  In  calling  upon  Congress  to 
simply  study  the  feasibility  of  making 
these  pension  funds  available  to  meet 
these  ends.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  logi- 
cal request  that  should  be  honored. 

In  addition  to  this  resolution.  I  Join 
with  Congressman  Lagoharsino  of 
CaJlfomla  in  reintroducting  the  indi- 
vidual housing  accounts  bill.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  create  tax-exempt  hous- 
ing accounts  to  provide  long-term  fi- 
nuicing  for  this  Nation's  first-term 
home  buyer.  If  we  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  diminishing  ability 
of  America's  families  to  purchase 
homes,  this  bUl  is  a  major  step  in  re- 
versing that  trend. 


Although  my  particular  interest  lies 
in  the  revitalization  of  our  housing 
and  timber  industries,  the  need  to  en- 
courage the  automobile  industry  is 
just  as  ifhmediate. 

To  those  unemployed  at  this  time, 
who  is  to  blame  for  the  recession  is  ir- 
relevant. What  is  very  relevant,  vitally 
relevant,  is  that  the  means  through 
which  we  can  sustain  life  in  these  in- 
dustries is  available  to  this  Congress 
now.  The  long-term  solutions  are  lan- 
guishing in  committees  for  lack  of  in- 
terest. Now,  the  short-term  tools  of 
basic  survival  for  these  industries  is 
also  being  stalled. 

Today's  Introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  individual  housing  ac- 
counts bill,  is  the  beginning  of  what  I 
hope  wiU  be  the  refocusing  of  atten- 
tion, a  rcfocus  of  attention  away  from 
the  partisan  politics  that  has  held  this 
House  ^ellbound,  to  providing  the 
legislative  leadership  that  we  were 
sent  here  to  provide. 

I  hope  you  share  my  grave  concern 
for  this  Nation's  housing  and  timber 
Industry  and  join  with  me  in  forcing 
this  issue  to  the  floor  where  it  belongs. 
I  hope  you  wlU  join  with  me  in  an 
effort  to  formulate  a  package  of  legis- 
lative proposals  to  get  the  housing  in- 
dustry moving  again  and  put  our 
people  back  to  work. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  that  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  and  I  submit 
today  will  be  true  signals  to  the  hous- 
ing and  automobile  industries  that 
somebody  is  listening  and  cares. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  aiLJANDER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Mr.  SiUAinjEX  and  Mr.  Craig,  for  al- 
lowing me  the  opportunity  to  join 
them  as  an  original  sponsor  of  this  res- 
olution. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
current  plight  of  the  housing  industry. 
High  interest  rates  and  the  general 
state  of  our  economy  have  dried  up 
the  money  supply  for  the  purchase  of 
new  and  existing  homes  and  forced 
many  homebuilders  and  realtors  out 
of  biisiness. 

We  hove  many  measures  under  con- 
sideration in  this  body  to  assist  the 
ailing  housing  Industry.  However,  the 
Government  is  not  in  a  financial  posi- 
tion to  singlehandedly  bring  about  the 
recovery  of  the  housing  industry,  or 
for  that  matter,  the  auto  industry, 
which  is  suffering  the  same  ill  health 
due  to  the  current  oppressive  interest 
rates. 

There  is  a  presently  untapped  source 
of  funds  which  could  provide  for  lower 
interest  home  mortgages  and  auto 
loans.  That  source  is  the  over  $500  bil- 
lion which  is  invested  in  pensions 
throughout  this  country.  If  we  were  to 


pass  legislation  to  allow  public  and  pri- 
vate pension  funds  to  have  the  option 
of  investing  in  home  mortgages  and 
automobile  loans,  we  would  not  only 
open  up  a  source  of  funds  for  potential 
home  purchasers  so  that  their  dream 
of  owning  a  home  may  become  a  reali- 
ty, but  we  would  also  allow  the  cre- 
ation of  approximately  64.000  jobs  in 
the  housing  industry  for  every  $1  bil- 
lion of  pension  money  invested  in 
home  mortgages. 

Increased  employment  in  the  hous- 
ing and  auto  industries  would  greatly 
aid  in  this  country's  economic  recov- 
ery. As  we  have  pointed  out  In  the  res- 
olution, every  1  percent  increase  in  the 
unemployment  rate  costs  the  Govern- 
ment $25  billion,  and  is  a  major  cause 
of  the  large  deficit  we  have  been  expe- 
riencing. 

This  resolution  calls  on  this  distin- 
guished body  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  enabling  pension  funds  to  invest  in 
home  mortgages  and  automobile 
loans.  During  that  study,  there  may  be 
other  proposals  introduced  which  may 
provide  even  better  methods  of  aiding 
those  two  industries. 

I  believe  we  owe  it  to  not  only  the 
people  involved  in  those  industries, 
but  to  the  entire  country,  to  explore 
every  means  possible  to  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery,  reduce  unemployment 
and  get  this  country  back  on  track. 
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ELECTIONS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Shannon).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Last  week,  we  had 
a  resolution  through  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  one  of  what 
I  called  namby-pamby  resolutions  that 
in  reality  I  think  have  made  us  sort  of 
the  laughing  stock  even  though  you 
cannot  argue  with  them  on  the  face  of 
the  resolutions.  They  are  meaningless. 
It  had  to  do  with  El  Salvador. 

It  said  that  we  were  all  for  elections. 
We  came  down  all  foursquare  for  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador.  I  was  one  of  the 
three  who  voted  "no,"  but  as  far  as  I 
can  tell  the  only  one  that  voted  "no" 
for  the  reasons  I  stated. 

That  was  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  passing  this  resolution 
made  no  allusion  to  the  real  issue.  So 
you  have  elections  as  I  pointed  out. 
You  have  elections  in  Russia. 

You  have  elections  not  in  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Cuba.  You  had  elections  from 
time  immemorial  in  these  countries 
south  of  the  border  that  are  off  and 
on  whether  the  particular  ideology 
happened  to  be  oligarchism  or  facism 
or  communism  or  socialism. 

The  history  is  repetative  for  the 
very  basic  reasons  that  for  some  unde- 
fined plausible  reason  has  not  entered 
into  the  maldngs  of  judgments  as  far 


as  I  can  see  by  Presidents  as  well  as  by 
congressional  leaders  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

I  think  that  unfortunately  we  are 
committing  the  same  error  with  re- 
spect to  a  far  more  ominous  situation 
in  middle  Europe. 

We  totally  ignore  history.  We  act  as 
if  the  world  was  made  in  our  image, 
and  the  truth  is  that  just  like  people 
generally,  we  cannot  expect  people  to 
be  like  we  want  them  to  be.  We  have 
to  take  people  as  is. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  world. 
The  world  is  not  like  we  would  like  to 
structure  It  and  it  seems  to  me  calami- 
tous that  after  the  experiences  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  costly  in  blood, 
costly  to  the  Treasury,  and  costly  to 
our  ultimate  destiny  as  leaders  In  the 
world,  we  have  not  learned— nothing 
at  all. 

It  just  seemed  to  me  so  exasperating 
last  week  that  nowhere  did  this  great 
body  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  the  democratic 
process  would  be  insured,  that  after 
elections  there  would  be  a  meaningful 
government  representing  what  we  take 
for  granted,  government  through  and 
because  and  by  the  just  consent  of  the 
governed. 

So  that  in  that  connection  at  this 
point  I  will  put  In  the  Rscord  an  arti- 
cle written  in  1960  by  a  great  and 
eminant  expert,  since  deceased,  Frank 
Tannenbaum.  in  appearing  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  magazine,  volume  38,  No. 
3,  April  1960.  the  title  of  the  article, 
"The  Political  Dilemma  in  Latin 
America." 

Thk  Political  Dildoia  in  Latin  America 
(By  Frank  Tsimenbaum) 

There  have  been  changes  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  the  past  generation  which  have  com- 
plicated and  obscured  the  political  scene 
without  really  chmnglng  its  character.  The 
spread  of  doctrines  such  as  Nazism.  Fascism. 
Socialism  and  Communism,  and  their  adop- 
tion as  party  names,  has  given  foreigners 
and  even  some  culturally  Exu-opeanlzed  na- 
tionals the  impression  that  something 
strange  has  happened,  that  what  was  always 
a  personal  phenomenon  in  Latin  America 
had  become  a  matter  of  Ideals— that  the 
party,  the  ideology,  has  displaced  the  indi- 
vidual, that  the  slogan  Is  more  important 
than  the  leader,  that  law  Is  now  of  greater 
significance  than  personal  influence,  that 
matters  of  principle  now  substitute  for 
friendship,  family  and  political  clan.  Those 
who  have  let  themselves  believe  all  this 
have  simply  lost  their  bearings  and  are  read- 
ing their  politics  out  of  a  European  book 
and  calling  things  by  false  names. 

The  one  thing  that  has  not  changed  has 
been  the  caudillo,  the  leader,  he  who  has  la 
suma  del  poder,  who  governs  because  he 
can,  not  because  he  was  elected.  There  are 
many  differences  between  Fidel  Castro  and 
Trujillo,  but  there  is  one  thing  in  common 
between  them:  they  govern  because  they 
can.  The  fact  that  TniJiUo  has  himself 
elected  and  always  receives  100  percent  of 
the  vote  while  Fidel  Castro  has  had  no  elec- 
tion Is  Irrelevant  except  as  embroidery,  or 
something  that  gives  apparent  sanction,  or 
that  satisfies  critics  in  the  United  States  or 
England  who  do  not  really  appreciate  what 


is  going  on.  And  what  is  going  on  has  always 
gone  on— If  "always"  is  the  wrong  word, 
then  we  will  have  to  say  "what  has  gone  on 
for  a  very  long  time."  Leadership  is  person- 
al. The  basis  of  authority  is  customary 
rather  than  constitutional.  The  political 
unit  is  not  the  individual.  It  is  the  "gang." 
the  extended  family,  the  community,  the 
Indian  village,  each  with  its  own  "natural" 
leader,  each  endowed  with  unlimited  au- 
thority, each  possessing  the  complete  loyal- 
ty of  his  immediate  followers. 

The  great  leader  by  some  nmgic.  fraud  or 
force  has  at  his  disposal  all  this  power, 
which  in  his  absence  devolves  to  the  local 
leaders.  And  because  he  has  it.  his  power  is 
absolute  regardless  of  what  the  constitution 
may  say.  The  power  is  absolute  because  It  is 
all  deposited  In  one  person  and  he  cannot 
divide  it,  delegate  it  or  refuse  to  use  it.  As  a 
matter  of  simple  fact,  he  cannot  resign  it— 
as  Fidel  Castro  could  not  resign  from  being 
the  "maximum  leader  of  the  Revolution"  in 
C^iba.  He  could  resign  his  office  of  Premier, 
but  not  his  personal  authority.  The  caudillo 
governs  by  his  mere  presence,  and  anything 
he  says  is  an  order;  and  If  he  refuses  to  say 
anything  at  all,  then  others  will  act  in  his 
name  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  car- 
rying out  the  orders  he  would  have  given, 
and  he  will  be  credited  with  them.  The  king 
could  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  crown.  In  Latin  America  the 
leader  cannot  abdicate  because  there  is  no 
legitimate  heir  to  his  power.  When  the  suc- 
cessor appears,  the  power  of  the  older 
leader  evaporates.  The  power  cannot  be 
shared.  It  is  absolute  or  it  does  not  exist. 

The  case  of  Fidel  Castro  is  particularly  re- 
vealing, (^ba  is  not  tjrpical  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Indian  Influence  Is  nil.  The  Negro, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  important  in  numbers, 
but  more  so  even  in  over-all  Influence.  The 
Negro  has  given  the  Cubans  a  gentle,  friend- 
ly and  optimistic  attitude  towards  life.  He 
has  tended  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  moment.  He  has  filled  the  land  with 
music,  the  drum  and  the  dance.  Cuba,  too,  is 
close  to  the  United  States  and  our  impact 
upon  Cuba  has  been  great— greater  perhaps 
than  either  they  or  we  realize.  There  are 
therefore  many  reasons  for  arguing  that  po- 
litically Cuba  should  be  less  Latin  American 
than  It  has  shown  Itself  to  be.  For  what  it 
has  shown  In  Fidel  Castro  is  that  it  likes  to 
have  a  caudillo  who  stands  above  the  law. 
above  the  constitution,  because  all  author- 
ity, all  Justice,  all  good  emanate  from  him. 
The  differences  between  Fidel  Castro  and 
Batista  are  many  and  great,  but  as  adminis- 
trators they  both  respond  to  the  same 
demand,  the  same  way.  Batista  was  secre- 
tive, cruel,  selfish  and  acted  for  himself  and 
a  small  clique.  But  no  one  doubted  who  ex- 
ercised the  power.  He  depended  upon  the 
police  and  the  army,  and  his  power  was  ab- 
solute. All  constitutional  formulas  were  sec- 
ondary. Fidel  Castro  uses  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision; he  is  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  national- 
ism and  a  strong  Cuba.  Administratively, 
like  Batista,  he  stands  above  the  law,  above 
the  constitution,  for  he  embodies  them 
both.  The  uses  the  power  is  put  to  are  dif- 
ferent. The  totality  of  Its  lodgement  In  a 
single  hand  is  the  same. 

The  power  Is  put  to  different  uses  because 
the  Individual  leaders  are  different  and  not 
because  the  "party"  which  carried  them  to 
power  is  different.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
party  in  Batista's  case  and  there  Is  none  in 
Fidel  Castro's  case.  The  Cuban  people  have 
Fidel  Castro  because  they  want  him.  They 
had  Batista  because  they  tolerated  him— 
perhaps,  until  the  last  two  years,  wanted 


him— not  because  he  was  "good"  or  constitu- 
tional, but  because  he  was  strong,  because 
he  ■9m£  a  caudlUo.  If  they  finally  overthrew 
him  (and  the  active  fighters  against  him 
were  never  very  numerous)  it  was  because 
he  had  become  a  tyrant,  because  he  was 
misusing  his  power  beyond  reason,  beyond 
the  wide  tolerance  of  human  fallibility  so 
characteristic  of  Latin  America.  He  had  lost 
what  moral  sanction  he  might  have  had  or 
claimed.  His  overthrow  by  a  revolution  was 
accepted  as  good  and  the  leader  of  the  revo- 
lution was  greeted  with  an  outpouring  of 
public  Joy. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  outside  Latin 
America  to  understand  the  reasons  for  these 
repeated  changes.  They  know  only  that 
Latin  American  governments  are  unstable, 
that  revolutions  are  frequent,  that  tyran- 
nies are  a  commonplace  and  occasionally,  as 
the  recent  one  in  Colombia,  bloody  and 
heartless,  and  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment has  remained  an  unsatisfied  aspira- 
tion. This  has  now  been  the  case  for  nearly 
ISO  years  and  there  Is  really  no  evidence 
that,  politically  speaking,  the  countries  are 
closer  to  representative  democracy  now 
than  they  were  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  are  exceptions  to  these  broad  gener- 
alizations, but  they  are  few  and  even  so 
would  be  subject  to  qualification. 

The  pattern  of  dictatorship,  then.  Is  rebel- 
lion and  again  dictatorship,  and  it  has  not 
materially  changed  since  1900.  Anyone  who 
would  make  a  count  of  the  abortive  upris- 
ings and  the  rebellions  that  were  succewfiU 
in  the  last  59  years  would  convince  himself 
that  if  there  has  been  political  change,  it 
has  not  necessarily  been  in  the  direction  of 
greater  stability.  This  Is  so  in  spite  of  an 
almost  universal  commitment  to  the  Ideals 
of  democracy  among  Latin  American  intel- 
lectuals and  statesman.  Students,  scholars, 
newspapermen  and  politicians  have  written 
an  impressive  public  record  in  their  striving 
for  political  democracy,  and  every  constitu- 
tion desclbes  In  detail  the  manner  In  which 
popular  governments  are  to  come  to  power, 
how  long  they  are  to  last  and  how  they  are 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  administration 
freely  elected  and  resting  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

This  contrast  between  what  men  say  they 
want  politically  and  what  they  do  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  malice  or  perfidy.  That  would  be 
too  simple.  If  the  political  difficulties  were 
merely  the  product  of  evil  entent,  they 
could  be  dealt  with.  Politically  active  people 
in  Latin  America  are  on  the  whole  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  their  kind  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  trouble  lies  some- 
where else.  Politicians  do  what  they  do  be- 
cause they  have  only  limited  alternatives 
and  It  Is  not  always  clear  that  choices  other 
than  those  they  make  would  always  be 
better. 

The  social  and  cultural  matrix  within 
which  the  politicians  operate  Is  such  that 
popular  democracy  is  not  a  feasible  immedi- 
ate alternative.  The  only  really  responsible 
question  that  the  democratically  minded  ob- 
server can  ask  of  a  politician  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  whether  his  conduct  is  conducive  to- 
wards an  increasing  prospect  of  popular  de- 
mocracy, and  an  honest  man  would  find  It 
difficiilt  to  give  an  honest  answer.  For  how 
can  one  be  sure  that  the  professed  Idealist 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  reform.  In  his  stirring 
the  passions  and  hopes  of  simple  folk 
beyond  his  own  ability  to  satisfy  them,  may 
not  be  sowing  the  dragon's  teeth  and  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  some  conscienceless 
tyrant  tomorrow,  who  will  make  all  prom- 
ises and   fulfill   none?  The  difficulty   lies 
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aomewhere  else.  It  is  not  personal.  It  lies  in 
the  absence  of  a  universally  accepted 
symbol  of  political  authority.  That  is  why 
Latin  American  politicians  cannot  do  what 
they  would  and  lack  the  moral  support  to 
carry  out  the  programs  they  do  have  in 
mind. 

For  the  business  of  government  is  to 
govern.  That  is  the  first  responsibility.  If  it 
fails  at  that,  then  the  politicians  in  office 
will  soon  be  fleeing  the  country  and  seeking 
exile  in  places  where  they  will  have  no  re- 
lentless responsibilities  to  fuIfUl.  But  to 
govern  in  Latin  America  is  an  unusually  dif- 
ficult matter. 

General  Lazaro  Cardenas  once  remarked 
that  the  people  of  Mexico  must  learn  that 
they  can  be  governed  without  violence.  Car- 
denas, however,  had  qualities  of  leadership 
which  made  violence  unnecessary.  He  could 
govern  Mexico  that  way  but  no  one  else  had 
been  able  to  do  so  before  him.  Violence  has 
been  an  essential  in  Latin  America  because 
the  govenunents  have  been  unstable,  and 
the  governments  have  been  unstable  be- 
cause violence  is  a  traditional  means  of 
coming  to  office.  And  violence  is  traditional 
because  there  had  generally  been  no  other 
sure  means  of  transferring  political  power 
from  one  administration  to  another.  Here  is 
the  heart  of  the  matter  how  to  come  to 
power  without  violence,  how  to  transfer  it 
without  revolution. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  which  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  political  miracle  of  entering 
upon  and  leaving  public  office  peacefully. 
there  is  some  universally  accepted  principle 
of  legitimacy.  A  universal  symbol  makes  the 
government  of  today  Just  as  much  a  govern- 
ment as  it  was  yesterday  in  spite  of  a  com- 
plete change-over  in  personnel.  The  king  is 
dead,  long  live  the  king,  is  a  perfect  example 
of  this  kind  of  symbol  of  authority.  As  long 
as  the  accepted  principle  of  descent  is  ad- 
hered to,  there  is  never  any  question  as  to 
where  authority  resides  and  to  whom  the 
crown  descends.  The  government  is  never 
without  a  recognized  head.  Everyone  knows 
who  the  king  is.  No  such  universally  accept- 
ed symbol  exists  in  Latin  America. 

During  the  colonial  period  the  question  of 
where  legitimate  power  resided  never  arose. 
The  king  was  the  king  in  all  things  and  at 
all  times.  People  might  have  notions  about 
the  wisdom,  the  stupidity  or  even  the 
lunacy  of  the  king  or  queen,  but  none  about 
the  legitimacy  of  the  power  he  or  she  exer- 
cised. So  universal  was  this  acceptance  that 
it  seemed  like  a  part  of  nature  itself.  Men 
had  laid  down  their  lives  for  "Ood  and  the 
King"  for  80  many  generations  that  the 
king's  "divine"  authority  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. He  filled  every  political  and  civil  need 
and  his  law  protected  the  innocent  and  pun- 
ished the  guilty.  All  offices,  all  honors,  all 
men.  all  property,  life  itself  were  under  his 
protection  and  held  by  his  mercy.  Even  the 
church,  because  of  the  Patronato,  was  in 
many  Important  ways  subject  to  the  king. 
The  authority  of  the  crown  was  everywhere, 
unquestioned  and  imopposed.  The  two 
things  that  were  known  even  to  the  most 
bumble  were  the  power  of  the  king  and  the 
mercy  of  Ood.  It  was  therefore  always 
simple  to  transfer  power  as  long  as  the  rules 
of  succession  were  followed.  The  future  king 
was  known  while  the  present  king  was  still 
alive. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Independence 
movement  served  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica poorly.  It  destroyed  legitimate  political 
power  without  providing  an  equally  legiti- 
mate substitute.  When  the  wars  of  inde- 
pendence were  over,  no  one  knew  where  po- 


litical power  resided.  Who  was  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  King  of  Spain— to  his  au- 
thority, influence,  prestige,  semi-sacred 
character,  the  embodiment  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  the  protector  of  the  poor,  the  foun- 
talnhead  of  Justice? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  no  one  in- 
herited those  qualities  of  popularly  en- 
dowed eminence:  no  one  received  the  same 
degree  of  devotion  from  the  populace  and 
no  one  was  looked  to  as  the  absolute  father 
of  his  people.  Latin  America  was  left  with- 
out a  legitimate  symbol  of  political  author- 
ity. And  that  vacuum  has  remained  unfilled. 
It  has  not  been  filled  by  "democracy,"  "fed- 
eralism," "socialism."  "Communism."  "justi- 
ciatism,"  or  whatnot.  The  idea  of  the  nation 
comes  closer  to  being  a  substitute  for  the 
idea  of  ttie  king  than  any  so  far.  But  nation- 
alism in  Latin  America  is  relatively  recent 
and  many  of  the  nations  lack  cultural  unity. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  population,  the 
majority  perhaps,  in  Ouatemala.  Peru.  Bo- 
livia and  Ecuador,  for  instance,  have  but  the 
vaguest  notion  of  what  the  nation  means. 
There  is  the  other  difficulty  that  national- 
ism has  taken  an  anti-foreign  turn  and  has 
become  a  slogan  for  demagogues  and  ambi- 
tious politicians.  More  serious,  however,  is 
the  absence  of  a  fixed  rule  of  who  is  to  rep- 
resent the  nation  and  how  he  is  to  be 
chosen. 

The  constitution  has  proved  an  insuffi- 
cient influence  to  guide  the  political  proc- 
ess. There  have  been  too  many  constitutions 
and  they  have  been  disregarded  with  such 
regularity  that  they  do  not  serve  to  disci- 
pline political  behavior.  In  fact,  the  consti- 
tution has  frequently  been  a  personal  politi- 
cal broadsheet  used  by  the  new  mandatario 
as  his  own  private  declaration,  and  since  it 
is  private  it  need  not  be  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed. What  ought  to  be  protected  and 
guarded  as  the  embodiment  of  all  public  law 
and  public  will  has  become  a  matter  to  be 
changed,  modified,  suspended  or  abolished. 
What  might  have  become  an  effective 
symbol  of  authority  as  a  substitute  for  the 
awe-inspiring  bearer  of  the  Spanish  crown 
has  been  perverted  to  personal  use. 

An  American  scholar  tells  the  story  some- 
where that  when  as  a  young  man  he  went  to 
Venezuela  to  study  its  constitutional  histo- 
ry, people  in  Caracas,  when  they  learned  of 
his  t>urpose.  said.  "Why.  he  must  be,a  poet!" 
The  constitution  in  their  mind  had  a  liter- 
ary, conceivably  a  theoretical  interest,  but 
certainly  not  a  political  one.  The  19  consti- 
tutions that  he  studied  showed  no  evolu- 
tionary principle  and  could  not  be  classified 
on  any  rational  basis.  He  finally  grouped 
them  under  various  rubrics  including  that 
of  experimental  constitutions.  All  of  this 
merely  goes  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
there  is  no  recognized  basis  of  political  au- 
thority universally  accepted  and  universally 
respected.  What  does  not  in  fact  exist 
cannot  be  symbolized.  This,  however,  is  only 
one  part  of  the  difficulty. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  noticed  errors 
being  compounded  upon  errors  and  I 
noticed  a  big  ado  here  on  the  House 
floor  on  the  part  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  know  have  the  best  of 
intentions  and  who  are  pleading  with 
the  President,  in  fact  insisting,  that  he 
use  the  offices  of  the  President  of 
Mexico  in  order  to  bring  about  some 
kind  of  resolution  as  far  as  the  ques- 
tion in  El  Salvador  is  concerned,  and  I 
believe  also  peripherally  the  matter  of 
Nicaragua. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  of  48  hours 
ago.  the  Secretary  of  State.  Alexander 
Haig.  was  meeting  with  the  Mexican 
officials  in  Mexico  City.  According  to 
the  press  reports,  that  was  supposed  to 
be  the  subject  matter  of  the  discus- 
sions. 

Now.  just  what  is  the  case,  we  do  not 
know.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  there  has 
been  no  communique  issuing  from  the 
general  and  Secretary  of  State.  Alex- 
ander Halg,  whose  policy  reflecting 
President  Reagan's  has  been  one  of 
error  compounded  upon  error  from 
the  very  beginning  1  year  ago.  where 
very  dramatically.  I  do  not  know  why 
Secretaries  of  State  like  Haig  and 
President  Reagan  love  this  comparison 
of  drawing  the  line,  presumably  like 
Colonel  Ti-avis  at  the  Alamo,  suid  1 
year  ago  Secretary  Haig  says.  "We  are 
drawing  the  line  here  in  El  Salvador." 

On  what,  on  injustice,  on  poverty? 
No.  on  communism.  Proving  that  we 
have  learned  nothing. 

There  is  no  way  that  an  idea  or  a 
concept  or  a  way  or  an  ideology  is 
going  to  be  bombed  out  of  existence, 
no  way.  The  only  way  to  fight  any- 
thing, whether  it  is  communism  or  fas- 
cism or  any  other  ism  is  through  social 
justice,  nothing  else.  There  is  no  other 
way.  There  is  no  way  we  are  going  to 
bomb  communism,  per  se. 

I  notice  this  is  a  big  hangup  with  the 
spokesmen  on  both  sides  here  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House,  on  the  con- 
gressional level  as  well  as  on  the  exec- 
utive branch— communism,  that  is  the 
thing  we  are  going  to  extricate;  but  if 
that  is  the  case,  why  do  we  not  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  Prance? 
France  now  has  two,  maybe  three  live 
and  kicking  card-carrying  bona  fide 
Marxists  in  their  cabinet. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  unforgiv- 
able thing  in  the  case  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  group  or  junta,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  overlooking  the  pres- 
ence in  that  same  Junta  of  about  two 
or  three  eminent  members  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy. 

Now,  I  think  that  ought  to  show  us. 
if  nothing  else  does.  We  cannot  put  on 
our  colored  American  spectacles,  ideo- 
logical spectacles.  If  you  please,  and 
have  a  correct  assessment.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  correct  assessment  of  the  prob- 
lem or  the  cause,  how  in  the  world  can 
we  ever  get  the  correct  assessment  as 
to  a  solution? 

Interestingly  enough,  while  all  this 
discussion  was  going  back  and  forth 
and  the  President  of  Mexico  offered 
his  leadership  week  before  last,  simul- 
taneously at  the  time  I  received  an  in- 
vitation from  both  the  Mexican  Em- 
bassy here,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  here— to  what?  To  a  decom- 
missioning of  two  of  our  destroyers  at 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  immediately  upon 
their  decommissioning,  we  were  going 


to   turn  them   over  to   the   Mexican 
Navy. 

Now,  last  year  I  was  the  one  that 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  made  a  secret  deal  with 
Mexico  for  the  delivery  of  sophisticat- 
ed jets.  Finally,  after  about  6  months, 
that  the  deal  had  been  consummated, 
the  fact  was  released. 

Now,  to  the  United  States  that  has 
embarked  in  the  greatest  arms-selling 
program  in  the  history  of  any  govern- 
ment, including  our  own,  just  in  the 
last  12  months.  I  guess  it  did  not  mean 
much;  but  when  you  know  the  history 
of  a  coujitry  like  Mexico  where  to  its 
great  honor  and  prestige  it  has  always 
boasted  that  it  does  not  have  a  stand- 
ing army,  that  it  is  really  one  of  the 
first  Republics  south  of  our  border 
that  has  had  stable  government,  in 
that  it  has  had  orderly  transfers  of 
power  without  the  military  interven- 
tion; and  that,  of  coiu«e,  did  not 
happen  in  Mexico  until  the  early 
1930's  in  the  case  of  President  Lazaro 
Cardenas. 

Now.  why  would  this  coimtry,  this 
great  country— Mexico  is  a  great  coun- 
try, great  people,  great  culture,  great 
history,  and  great  leadership:  it  has 
been  the  greatest  exponent  of  the 
auto  determinacion,  self-determina- 
tion; no  intervencion,  nonintervention. 
It  prides  itself,  and  rightfully  so,  as  a 
nonaggressive  country.  It  does  not 
have  standing  armies,  because  as  some 
of  its  spokesmen  have  said,  it  does  not 
have  any  stakes  in  an  imperialistic 
venture  outside  of  its  borders. 

So  why  all  of  a  sudden  sophisticated 
jets,  two  destroyers? 

Now,  the  destroyers  are  a  very  inter- 
esting deal.  When  I  saw  that  invita- 
tion, I  wondered  why  these  two  de- 
stroyers were  being  transferred.  Not 
being  able  to  make  it  to  Newport,  R.I., 
to  ask  in  person,  because  I  was  back 
home  in  the  district,  I  then  acknowl- 
edged the  Invitation  of  the  Secretary 
and  then  jokingly  said,  "What  assur- 
ances are  we  getting  that  these  de- 
stroyers would  not  be  used  to  capture 
some  of  our  shrimp  boats  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico?"  We  have  had  some  experi- 
ences with  that  down  in  Texas. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  was  taken  as  a 
joke.  I  was  halfway  kidding. 

In  the  meanwhUe,  I  also  made  some 
inquiries  and  I  find  the  following  in- 
formation: 

Now,  here  we  have  the  President  of 
a  coimtry  saying,  "Hey,  look.  Mister 
United  States,  you  have  lost  your  lead- 
ership ability."  Some  of  us  have  been 
saying  this  since  April  1,  1980,  specifi- 
cally in  the  case  of  El  Salvador,  it  was 
the  first  time  I  spoke  out  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House,  and  I  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  partisanship  because  the 
President  then  was  a  Democratic 
President.  It  was  President  Carter. 

I  mentioned  then,  I  said,  "The 
United  States  has  a  little  vestige  of  le- 
verage left,  but  if  it  does  not  utilize  it. 


in  a  matter  of  weeks  it  will  be  gone 
and  then  no  matter  what  we  do,  one 
way  or  the  other,  even  by  sheer  force 
of  necessity,  it  would  not  be  the  wise 
thing." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  has  been 
the  case. 

Now,  here  is  the  President  saying. 
"You  have  lost  that  leadership,  but  I 
can  give  it  to  you.  You  just  follow  me 
here  and  let  me  show  you  the  way." 

I  think  that  is  great,  but  I  think  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  a  little 
proud  and  it  ought  to  realize  that  it 
may  be  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  be- 
cause Mexico  at  this  time  seems  to  be 
a  very  frightened  country.  Why  else 
would  it  be  getting  sophisticated  jets? 
Why  else  would  it  be  getting  two  de- 
stroyers? 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  destroyers. 
What  kind  were  they?  Well,  the  ves- 
sels were  Gfe/iriff-class  destroyers,  both 
of  them  launched  in  1944,  that  is 
during  World  War  II.  The  vessels 
originally  cost  about  (8V^  million  each. 
They  were  sold  to  Mexico  for  scrap 
value,  plus  some  minor  surcharges. 
The  scrap  value  was  $347,000  each. 
The  total  price  after  adding  the  sur- 
charges were  $376,350  each.  Both  ves- 
sels were  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  They 
were  part  of  the  Navy's  reserve  fleet, 
used  for  training  Navy  reservists. 

Now,  I  am  informed  that  the  Navy 
sells  vessels  under  three  categories: 
Market  value,  fair  value,  and  scrap 
value.  Now,  I  was  not  able  to  learn 
why  these  two  ships  were  sold  as 
scrap,  in  view  of  their  condition  and 
their  present  utilization  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  the  active  category. 

Now,  interestingly  enough,  the  De- 
fense Department  could  not  give  me 
any  information  or  record  they  had  of 
sales  of  other  military  equipment,  pre- 
simiably  the  jets  that  I  spoke  about  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

Now,  I  think  this  raises  some  very 
interesting  questions. 

D  1520 

First,  why  are  two  active  Navy  ves- 
sels sold  as  scrap? 

Second,  what  was  the  reason  for 
their  sale  to  Mexico?  On  whose  initia- 
tive, Mexican  or  American? 

As  we  have  with  Venezuela,  for  in- 
stance, we  had  a  big  ado  here  about 
the  F-16  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but  not 
a  word  about  the  F-16's  to  Venezuela. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are 
sowing  dragon's  teeth  all  over  the  Car- 
ibbean and  its  basin,  and  you  know 
what  sprouts  from  dragon's  teeth.  So 
that  at  this  point  this  is  where  I  am  in 
my  interrogatories  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  still  trying  to  get  some  in- 
formation, and  I  will  report  to  the 
House  as  soon  as  I  have  some  definite 
information. 

However,  there  are  other  concurrent 
events.  Mexico  also,  and  rightfully  and 
proudfully,  has  always  proclaimed  the 


fact  that  it  would  never  accept  bilater- 
al aid.  That  is  what  we  call  foreign  aid. 
It  his  been  a  heavy  user  of  the  multi- 
national type  of  aid  through  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and 
through  the  World  Bank,  where  the 
United  States,  of  course,  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  pegs  in  that  enterprise. 

However,  something  that  is  not 
known  at  all,  and  as  far  as  I  know  the 
only  one  that  has  brought  that  out  is 
yours  truly,  and  that  is  that  our  banks 
in  New  York  principally  have  about  $2 
billion  alone  invested  in  the  so-called 
si}ectacular  Mexican  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opments, their  fields.  That  is  Chase 
Manhattan,  First  City  National,  and 
that  kind  of  investor  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  Mexico  to  develop  these 
big  finds  in  which  we  find  that 
Mexico— and  I  am  not  here  judging 
whether  they  were  properly  defending 
their  national  interests  or  not— where 
Mexico  just  a  matter  of  a  couple  of 
years  ago  was  siding  with  OPEC  and 
did  everything  it  could  to  consummate 
deals  with  European  couintries.  West 
Germany  and  a  few  others,  and  Japan, 
and  the  only  reason  they  did  not  is 
that  of  course  the  inevitable  fact  and 
the  inescapable  economic  fact  of  life  is 
that  the  United  States  is  the  best  and 
the  most  profitable  market  that 
Mexico  could  ever  have,  for  many  rea- 
sons, as  they  foimd  out  in  their  at- 
tempted deals  with  West  Germany, 
even  with  Russia  through  Cuba,  and 
with  Japan. 

So  that  sheer  necessity  and  not  any 
particular  friendship  toward  the 
United  States  dictated  that,  but  mean- 
while it  is  our  American  investors  that 
really  control  the  purse  strings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  recently  there  was  a 
flurry  of  headlines  over  in  Moscow 
and  other  countries,  quite  a  big  ado 
when  the  Mexican  Government  ceased 
intervening  to  hold  up  or  shore  up  the 
value  of  the  peso,  because  the  peso  has 
gyrated  to  where  today  it  is  worth 
about  2  cents  of  the  American  dollar. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment finally  stopped  intervening 
into  the  market  to  shore  it  up,  which 
it  had  been  doing  since  the  formal  de- 
valuation in  1976.  But,  there  are  rea- 
sons behind  that,  and  the  fact  is  that 
Mexico  today  has  an  external  debt 
that  has  Increased  inunensely  just 
since  1977.  In  fact,  better  than  350 
percent.  The  external  debt  is  now 
over— that  is,  officially,  and  I  assimie 
these  are  very,  very  conservative  fig- 
ures, and  you  can  rest  assured,  you  can 
take  a  bet  and  win  it,  that  it  is  much 
more  than  that,  but  consecutive  esti- 
mates have  it  at  $75  billion. 

Better  than  one-third  of  that,  much 
better  than  one-third,  is  owed  by 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  banks, 
part  of  which  I  will  say  and  repeat,  is 
the  $2  billion  for  these  oil  develop- 
ments. We  found  out  that  money  has 
no   citizenship   with   the   oil   spill   a 
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couple  of  years  ago  or  3  years  ago.  It 
will  be  this  sxunmer,  that  inundated 
and  damaged  our  Texas  shores  to  this 
day,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  turned  out  to  be  the 
man  whose  oil  rig  was  the  one  that 
had  blown  up.  and  here  is  the  great 
exponent  of  Reaganomics  and  great 
enemy  of  Federal  money  or  Govern- 
ment or  subsidies,  but  who  was  able  to 
buy  that  plus  five  other  rigs  through 
$300  million  worth  of  loan  guarantees 
through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Again,  it  took  yours  truly  to  bring 
that  out.  but  like  President  Reagan, 
they  are  well  protected  and  they  are 
well  covered  up  for.  and  to  this  day 
the  dupllcitous  role  and  the  absolute 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  accept  any  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility for  that  gigantic  damage 
done  the  ecological  situation  in  the 
marshlands  and  croplands  and  bays 
and  areas,  and  even  that  has  been  cov- 
ered up.  But  the  people  know,  even 
though  they  know  they  are  helpless 
and  feel  that  they  are.  and  this  is 
what  I  think  is  bad.  but  now  why  all  of 
this  armament?  The  best  that  I  can 
get  as  a  reason  emanating  from  Mexi- 
can sources  is  that  Mexico  is  scared.  It 
is  frightened.  It  is  frightened  of  a 
spillover  of  violence  south  of  its  bor- 
ders. Maybe  not  so  much  El  Salvador 
as  what  is  happening  and  will  happen 
and  will  blow  up  in  Guatemala,  but  in 
that  case  it  is  naturally  our  bankers 
here  who  are  worried  more  than  any- 
body else  about  protecting  those  gas 
deposits  and  pipelines  and  oil  pipe- 
lines. But  from  whom? 

This  is  what  we  hope  to  get  from 
documentation,  all  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  meanwhile,  my  advice  to  my 
colleagues  that  seem  to  think  that  the 
salvation  for  the  lack  of  assertion  of 
leadership  on  the  part  of  our  coimtry 
other  than  the  blind  and  the  backward 
and  the  imconscionable  support  of  the 
most  oppressive  regimes  in  the  whole 
world,  and  we  are  sowing  dragon's 
teeth,  as  I  repeat.  We  now  have  been 
the  cause  of  Argentina,  one  of  the 
most  oppressive  governments  on  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe,  to  send  their 
troops  to  El  Salvador,  and  what  about 
ours?  Well.  I  have  constituents  who 
happen  to  be  on  duty,  and  what  is 
their  plight?  Identical  to  that  which 
confronted  some  of  my  constituents  in 
May  1963. 

The  only  thing  different  was  that  in 
that  case  they  were  writing  to  me 
from  Vietnam.  In  this  case,  they  are 
writing  to  me  from  El  Salvador,  but 
the  situation  is  the  same.  They  are 
there  as  plain  soldiers,  advisers.  They 
have  no  protection  whatsoever,  not 
even  allowed  to  carry  guns.  Yet,  there 
is  violence  all  around  them,  but  the 
Embassy  and  all  of  its  staff,  from  the 
Ambassador  on  down,  work  in  a  for- 
tress. They  go  back  and  forth  to  work 
in  armored  cars  or  vehicles. 
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They  get  extra  duty  or  hazardous 
duty  pay.  The  soldier  boy  gets  nothing 
because  lechnically  he  is  in  a  nonhos- 
tile  area.  The  reason  it  has  to  be  de- 
fined "nonhostile"  is  because  other- 
wise the  President  would  have  to  come 
to  the  Congress  and  seek  its  approval 
for  the  stationing  of  the  military 
there. 

This  is  the  Alice- in- Wonderland  rep- 
etition of  the  way  Vietnam  started.  It 
is  no  different.  The  only  thing  is  that 
in  Vietnam  we  started  with  less  than 
50  advisers,  and  by  the  time  these  con- 
stituents wrote  me  in  May  1963  it  had 
grown  to  several  hundred. 

I  finally  did  get  the  ear  of  the  l»resi- 
dent.  At  that  time  we  had  an  accessi- 
ble President,  John  Kennedy;  at  least 
he  was  accessible  to  me.  This  Presi- 
dent is  not,  but  Kennedy  was.  On  his 
last  trip  into  Texas,  I  happened  to 
have  been  one  of  the  very  few  who 
rode  with  him  on  Air  Force  One  into 
Texas,  and  let  me  say  what  he  told  me 
to  my  face,  because  he  recalled  how  I 
had  been  "bugging"  his  advisers,  in- 
cluding the  then  head  of  the  7th  floor 
desk,  the  Southeast  Asia  desk,  the 
brother  of  McGeorge  Bundy,  William 
P.  Bundy,  because  of  the  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  situation  of  these  poor 
airmen  and  soldier  boys  who  were  in 
Vietnam  facing  hostile  fire  and  the 
threat  of  serious  bodily  harm  or  death 
and  yet  were  not  permitted  to  be 
armed. 

In  fact,  one  of  my  constituents  was 
shipped  back  because  on  one  of  his 
last  trips  aboard  a  helicopter  he  re- 
ceived hostile  fire,  and  not  having  a 
gun,  he  ordered  the  ARVN  to  use  his 
gun;  he  refused,  so  he  grabbed  the  gim 
from  him  and  fired  back.  When  he 
landed,  he  was  reported  for  violating 
his  advisory  capacity,  and  his  CO,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  international  argu- 
ment, shipped  him  back  home  |o  San 
Antonio.  That  was  in  1963. 

Finally,  I  had  a  little  input  to  the 
President  on  his  last  trip  to  Texas. 
The  President  told  me  two  things: 
First,  that  as  soon  as  he  got  back  he 
was  going  to  the  Pacific  to  meet  with 
CINCPAC  and  all  of  them  in  order  to 
completely  review  the  Southeast  Asia 
situation,  which  he  felt  had  gotten  out 
of  control  by  then;  and  second,  he  was 
going  to  order  the  removal  of  all  those 
so-called  military  advisers  and,  as  he 
said,  including  the  helicopters. 

Now,  that  order  was  given.  I  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time.  He  said  he  was 
going  to.  and  he  did.  President  John- 
son revoked  that  order  the  following 
year,  in  February. 

That  Is  the  history,  and  it  seems  to 
me  so  disturbing,  so  shameful,  and  so 
exasperating  to  see  us  blindly  stum- 
bling the  same  way,  except  that  this 
time  fate  is  inexorable.  This  is  not 
Southeast  Asia;  this  is  our  front  and 
back  steps. 

We  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mistake. 


We  cannot  afford  to  have  American 
boys  fighting  Latin  Americans  or  con- 
tinuing what  we  have  already  start- 
ed—getting one  to  fight  the  other,  pre- 
vailing on  the  Argentinian  Govern- 
ment to  send  its  military  to  involve 
themselves  and  intervene  in  El  Salva- 
dor as  they  are  right  now. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  have  the 
moral  right  to  revile  even  Ctistro?  And 
we  are  the  ones  who  have  made  a  hero 
out  of  Castro,  a  third-rate  leader.  We 
have  managed  to  make  a  hero  out  of 
him.  We  have  ascribed  every  single  as- 
piration of  the  downtrodden  peasants 
in  Latin  America  to  Fidel  Castro's 
machinations,  just  like  the  President 
ascribes  to  a  successful  Russian  Com- 
munist movement  all  the  demonstra- 
tions in  Holland,  where  we  recently 
had  half  a  million  Dutchmen  protest- 
ing and  the  President  said  that  was 
the  work  of  Russian  Communists. 

What  a  sorry  commentary  on  our 
leadership  and  on  the  helpless  fate  of 
so  many  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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REDEFINING  AND  UPDATING 
THE  MISERY  INDEX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  lot  of  nonsense  gets  pa- 
raded out  on  this  floor  on  many  occa- 
sions as  political  and  economic  fact.  I 
think  we  have  heard  some  even  here 
this  afternoon.  One  of  my  Pennsylva- 
nia colleagues  paraded  forth  some 
myth  that  has  to  be  labeled  as  some- 
thing other  than  political  fact  and  eco- 
nomic fact. 

But  I  think  that  perhaps  what  we 
ought  to  do  from  time  to  time  is  go 
back  and  begin  to  look  at  the  measure- 
ment standards  that  have  been  used  in 
the  past  to  say  whether  the  economy 
is  improving  or  whether  it  is  not  im- 
proving. It  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
be  fair  to  use  the  Democrats  own 
standards  in  evaluating  what  is  going 
on  in  the  economy  in  this  country 
today. 

I»resident  Carter  back  in  1976  cre- 
ated a  measurement  device  for  meas- 
uring how  well  the  economy  was 
doing.  He  called  it  the  misery  index. 
He  said  that  what  you  could  do  is 
measure  how  well  things  are  going  on 
in  the  economy  by  finding  out  just 
how  misendsle  people  were  out  there. 
He  said  that  the  higher  the  total  of 
the  misery  index,  the  worse  off  you 
are. 

He  also  made  the  point  that  if  the 
misery  index  had  validity— and  he 
claimed  that  it  did— it  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  low-  and  middle-income 
people  because,  after  all,  the  rich  can 
always  survive  in  an  economy;  they 


always  find  their  way,  but  it  is  the 
low-  and  middle-income  people  of  this 
country  who  suffer  when  the  economy 
goes  wrong. 

President  Carter  went  all  over  the 
country  beating  the  then  President, 
President  Ford,  over  the  head  with  the 
idea  that  the  misery  index  was  rising, 
and  that  President  Ford  had  had  an 
average  misery  index  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  16  percent,  as  compared 
to  Presidents  in  the  past  who  had  had 
a  good  deal  lower  average.  In  fact, 
then  Candidate  Carter  said  that  Presi- 
dent Ford's  misery  index  was  higher 
than  any  President's  since  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Well,  Candidate  Carter  became 
President  Carter,  and  the  misery  index 
during  the  Carter  years  rose  steadily, 
until  we  get  to  the  final  year  of  the 
Carter  administration,  in  1980.  and  we 
find  that  the  misery  index  did  not 
stand  at  16  percent;  it  stood  at  19.5 
percent  in  that  last  year  of  the  Carter 
administration. 

Let  us  be  clear  as  to  what  the  misery 
index  is.  It  is  a  measurement  where  we 
put  inflation  figures  together  with  un- 
employment figures,  and  the  total  of 
that  is  how  badly  the  economy  is  being 
devastated  in  toto.  As  to  President 
Carter,  in  the  last  month  of  his  Presi- 
dency, in  December  1980,  the  last  full 
month  of  the  term,  the  misery  index 
in  this  country  at  that  point  stood  at 
18.1  percent  as  the  total  for  the  econo- 
my. 

Well,  given  that  figure,  it  seems  to 
me  then  that  it  might  be  well  to  take  a 
look  at  what  some  of  the  Democrats 
have  been  saying  recently.  For  in- 
stance, the  Democratic  study  group 
was  quoted  recently  as  saying  that  the 
economy  is  in  far  worse  shape  now 
than  it  was  when  Ronald  Reagan  took 
office  and  it  is  getting  worse.  Well,  I 
wonder  how  that  compares  with  the 
misery  index  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  annualize  the 
figures  for  February  of  this  year,  after 
a  full  year  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, we  find  that  the  misery  index  for 
February  1982  stands  at  12.3  percent, 
almost  6  points  lower,  measured  not 
by  Ronald  Reagan's  standards  but 
measured  by  the  Democrats'  standard. 
The  misery  index  has  been  coming 
down.  The  Democrats  are  wrong.  How- 
ever, some  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues might  say,  "Well,  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  include  interest.  Inter- 
est has  become  far  more  important 
since  those  days,  and  President  Carter 
did  not  include  interest  in  there." 

AU  right.  Why  can  we  not  then  have 
a  prime  misery  standard  where  we  in- 
clude the  prime  interest  rate?  When 
we  go  back  to  that  last  month  of  the 
Carter  administration,  we  find  that 
the  prime  misery  rate  stood  at  39.6 
percent.  In  February  1982  the  prime 
misery  rate  stands  at  28.3  percent- 


over  a  10-point  drop  in  the  time  that 
Ronald  Reagan  has  been  in  office. 

What  do  these  statistics  show?  They 
show  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  under 
Jinuny  Carter  and  under  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  the  misery 
index  in  this  country  went  up  by  56 
percent  in  a  4-year  period,  from  1976 
to  1980.  In  the  period  of  time  since 
1980,  until  February  of  1982,  the  de- 
cline in  the  misery  index  has  been  37 
percent.  Not  only  Is  it  not  still  going 
up,  it  is  actually  coming  down.  It  has 
come  down  to  37  percent  In  that  short 
period  of  time. 

D  1540 

The  prime  misery  index  where  you 
include  the  interest,  the  prime  misery 
index  has  dropped  by  19  percent  in 
that  same  period  of  time  under 
Ronald  Reagan,  whereas  it  went  up  by 
80  percent  in  the  4  years  of  the  Carter 
administration. 

Ronald  Reagan  asked  a  question 
during  the  campaign.  It  is  a  question 
that  some  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues say  is  going  to  get  repeated  in 
this  campaign.  It  was  "Are  you  better 
off  this  year  than  you  were  last  year?" 

The  answer  measured  by  the  Demo- 
crats' own  misery  index  is  "Yes." 
Ronald  Reagan  has  begim  the  process 
of  turning  around  the  economy. 

Obviously  we  are  not  happy  with  the 
unemployment  figures.  Obviously  we 
are  not  happy  with  the  interest  rate 
figures.  But  the  fact  is  the  economy  is 
beginning  to  turn  around.  It  shows  up 
not  in  figures  created  by  the  Republi- 
cans but  in  the  figures  created  by  the 
Democrats  themselves. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


FORECAST  OF  HIGH-TECH 
PERSONNEL  NEEDS 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware  that  this 
country  is  currently  facing  a  shortage 
of  engineers  and  other  technical  pro- 
fessionals and  paraprofessionals.  In 
order  for  America  to  remain  the  state- 
of-the-art  world  leader  in  scientific 
and  technological  fields,  we  must  sup- 
port strong  science  education  pro- 
grams with  broad  participation  and 
high  standards. 

To  expand  upon  the  severity  of  the 
problem  in  science  education  in  Amer- 
ica today.  I  am  submitting  the  excel- 
lent testimony  by  Robert  Henderson, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Itek  Corp.,  before  the  Novem- 
ber 24,  1981,  field  hearing  in  Boston  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Technology  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  initiated  the  hearing  in 
order  to  document  the  needs  of  high- 
tech  industries.  Dr.  Lewis  Branscomb, 
chairman  of  the  National  Science 
Board  and  chief  scientist  and  vice 
president  of  IBM  Corp.,  refers  to  Bob 


Henderson's  testimony  as  the  "finest 
document  on  the  status  of  science  edu- 
cation in  America  that  I  have  ever 
seen." 

I  offer  this  testimony  so  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  read  it. 
Forecasting  NfZDs:  The  High  Tbchmology 

INDOSTRY 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  high  technology 
industry  has  created  almost  31.000  Jobs  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  face  of  overall  declin- 
ing manufacturing  employment.  The  ques- 
tion today  is:  Can  this  rate  of  growth  or  any 
rate  of  growth  continue  in  light  of  present 
conditions? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
question.  Among  them  are  the  high  cost  of 
capit&l,  increasing  competition  from  over- 
seas and  the  ability  of  the  present  market  to 
absorb  new  products. 

The  most  serious  impediment  to  contin- 
ued growth,  however,  is  not  a  market  or  eco- 
nomic factor.  It  is  the  existing  scarcity  of 
engineering  and  technical  help.  The  high 
tech  Industry  is  people  poor.  There  are  not 
enough  technically  trained  people  available 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  industry. 
The  United  States,  unlike  other  nations,  is 
seemingly  unable  to  produce  a  sufficient 
supply  of  technically  educated  people.  This 
has  prevented  many  companies  from  ex- 
panding and  adding  to  the  economy.  Over- 
all, it  is  hurting  our  ability  to  maintain  a 
technological  edge  in  world  markets. 

SEVERITT  or  PROBLEM 

The  shortage  is  very  real.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  estima.ted  that  there 
were  17.000  unfilled  entry-level  engineering 
jobs  in  1980;  other  estimates  have  been  as 
high  as  25.000.  There  is  no  letup  expected  in 
demand  over  the  foreseeable  future.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  American  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation's Survey  of  its  membership,  repre- 
senting about  one-third  of  the  total  U.S. 
electronics  Industry.  the  anticipated 
demand  for  engineers  in  this  segment  of  the 
high  technology  Industry  far  exceeds  the 
growth  potential  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  reasons  for 
the  engineering  graduate  shorifall.  They 
were  discussed  In  at  least  two  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee.  Basically,  the  reasons  given 
for  the  shorifall  were:  inadequate  facilities 
at  colleges  and  universities,  facility  short- 
ages and  the  lack  of  up-to-date  equipment 
for  training. 

These  points  need  not  be  restated.  It  is 
more  important  to  look  at  the  implications 
of  this  shortage.  They  include  the  following: 

Shortfall  in  Employment  The  New  Eng- 
land Congressional  Institute  stated  that  as 
of  June  1980  over  5,900  jobs  in  Massachu- 
setts high  technology  Industry  remained  un- 
filled. On  an  average,  for  each  technical/ 
professional  job  filled  in  this  industry,  an 
additional  three  to  five  suppori  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  are  required.  To  this 
must  be  added  7.4  jobs  in  the  non-manufac- 
turing sector  which  are  created  for  each  10 
new  manufacturing  jobs.  The  total  employ- 
ment shortfall  to  Massachusetts  could  have 
been  as  high  as  40.000  jobs  or  just  under  25 
percent  of  the  State's  current  unemploy- 
ment figure. 

Economic  Impact  The  loss  in  personal 
income  as  a  result  of  the  Massachusetts  em- 
ployment shorifall  is  substantially  over  half 
a  billion  dollars. 
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Small  Business  Impact  Small  companies 
create  the  majority  of  new  Jobs.  David  Berg 
of  M.I.T.  determined  that  80  percent  of  all 
new  jobs  came  from  firms  with  fewer  than 
500  employees.  These  firms  are  today's  in- 
novators, yet  they  suffer  most  from  the  en- 
gineering shortage. 

But  the  shortage  causes  all  high  technolo- 
gy companies  to  suffer.  Any  company,  faced 
with  the  necessity  to  deliver  on  today's  pro- 
grams and  solve  today's  problems,  utilizes 
maximum  human  resources  to  produce  what 
Is  needed  immediately.  Therefore,  engineers 
are  not  available  for  advanced  development 
or  process  Improvements.  Innovation  and 
productivity  suffer.  The  effect  causes  seri- 
ous Implications  for  the  long  term  by  nar- 
rowing the  "technology  gap"  between  the 
VS.  and  Its  international  competitors. 

Moreover,  we  reduce  our  ability  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  competition.  If  this 
state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue,  high 
technology  Imports  will  Increase  and  the 
one  bright  spot  in  today's  U.S.  economy  will 
go  the  way  of  automobiles,  TV  sets  and 
shoes. 

Other  nations,  especially  those  that  are 
economic  and  political  competitors,  are  ap- 
parently able  to  graduate  more  engineers 
than  the  United  States.  It  is  well  known 
that  Russia,  with  a  population  Just  slightly 
larger  than  ours,  graduates  three  times  as 
many  engineers  and  that  Japan,  a  nation 
with  hall  our  population,  graduates  5,000 
more  electronic  engineers  annually  than  we 

do. 

What  is  even  more  telling,  however,  is 
that,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  output  of  en- 
gineers by  CMchoslovakia  is  twice  that  of 
the  United  States:  Bulgaria  is  three  times 
and  East  Oermany  is  fotir  times  our  rate. 

Admittedly,  these  are  not  today's  industri- 
al competitors.  But,  based  on  their  propor- 
tion of  college  age  people  in  engineering. 
they  could  very  weU  be  our  competitors  in 
the  decades  ahead. 

The  countries  that  have  built  up  their  en- 
gineering population  have  outpaced  the 
United  SUtes.  Between  1963  and  1977. 
Japan's  share  of  world  trade  In  manufac- 
tured goods  (excluding  fuel  and  food)  in- 
creased from  eight  to  15  percent  while  the 
United  SUtes'  share  fell  from  21  to  six  per- 
cent. Between  these  same  years,  productivi- 
ty increased  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  West  Oermany  by  114  percent,  of 
Japan  by  197  percent,  and  of  the  United 
States  by  only  39  percent.  For  the  last  two 
years,  a  zero  productivity  gain  has  been  re- 
ported in  this  country. 

If  the  UJ3.  had  maintained  its  1963  pro- 
ductivity rate  until  the  present  time,  the 
United  SUtes  would  have  been  able  to 
afford  the  Carter  Budget,  the  Reagan  tax 
cuts  and  been  able  to  give  a  substantial  cash 
grant  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

DtnunOK  OP  SHORTTAIX 

The  duration  of  the  engineering  shortage 
is  disputed.  Some  sources  claim  a  surplus  of 
BSEE's  by  1990.  Other  claim  the  shortfall 
win  reach  300,000  by  that  time. 

The  truth  probably  lies  in  between,  but 
the  general  concensus  in  the  high  technolo- 
gy industry  is  on  the  side  of  a  continued 
shortfall  even  through  engineering  degrees 
have  Increased  over  the  past  four  years. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  pessimism 
other  than  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  as 
to  how  far  existing,  over  utilized,  colleges 
and  universities  can  expand  without  a  mass 
infusion  of  funds. 

The  principal  reason  is  the  anticipated  ex- 
pansion of  the  high  technology  industry. 
Some  examples  of  this  expansion  are: 
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The  dawning  of  the  first  VLSI's  will 
herald  a  new  information  technology  prod- 
uct demand  explosion  which  will  equal  or 
exceed  the  growth  curves  of  the  computer 
industry.    - 

The  marriage  of  conununications  and 
computers  will  bring  forth  an  entirely  new 
industry  t«  the  American  scene. 

Increased  defense  spending,  and  the  need 
for  new,  even  more  sophisticated  weapon 
systems,  will  significantly  add  to  engineer- 
ing demand. 

Emerging  fields,  such  as  robotics,  and  the 
need  to  Increase  productivity  will  create 
new,  specialized  engineering  fields. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  each  addi- 
tional en^neerlng  advancement  In  ongoing 
technologies  will  Increase  the  numbers  of 
engineers  required  to  maintain  continuing 
programs  and  products. 

Other  reasons  for  pessimism  include  the 
fact  that  there  are  indications  that  there 
will  l)e  a  significant  decline  in  the  number 
of  degrees  granted  in  the  next  few  years  and 
that  the  pealt  we  are  now  experiencing  will 

In  addition,  an  increasing  portion  of  the 
advanced  engineering  degrees  granted  in 
the  United  States  go  to  foreign  nationals, 
the  majority  of  whom  do  not  remain  here 
after  graduation. 

As  bad  as  the  engineering  shortfall  is,  the 
situation  for  technicians  and  slclUed  workers 
is  even  worse.  It  has  been  estimated  by  1990 
that  the  country  will  need  over  10.000  tool 
and  die  makers,  11,000  drafters,  23,000  engi- 
neering technicians,  and  58,000  machine 
service  technicians. 

Against  these  needs  we  are  faced  with  a 
declining  school  enrollment.  A  viable  supply 
of  engineers,  technicians  and  skilled  work- 
ers is  just  not  on  the  horizon. 

COaCERNS  WITH  BASIC  EDUCATION 

A  primary  reason  for  this  upcoming  short- 
fall lies  in  our  nation's  primary  and  second- 
ary school  systems.  This  country  does  not 
adequately  prepare  students  that  are  willing 
or  capable  of  continuing  training  or  educa- 
tion in  technical  subjects.  This  is  very  evi- 
dent slnoe  the  ratio  of  technical  degrees  to 
all  degrees  in  most  other  industrial  coun- 
tries is  much  higher  than  ours. 

Two  reasons  can  account  for  this  that 
relate  directly  to  the  country's  primary  and 
secondary  educational  process— the  quality 
of  the  curriculum  and  educators.  The  de- 
clining quality  of  the  curriculum  is  reflected 
in  the  most  common  measure  of  academic 
aptitude.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Scores, 
or  SAT's,  have  been  on  the  decline  for  over 
a  decade,  and  the  decline-  has  been  consist- 
ent, regardless  of  the  ever  Increasing 
amounts  of  money,  in  constant  dollars,  that 
the  American  public  has  been  willing  to 
spend. 

Excuses  given  for  the  decline  include  the 
fact  that  a  greater  percenUge  of  students 
are  taking  the  test  or  that  the  expecUtions 
of  today's  parents  are  not  high.  Others  dis- 
count the  test  as  not  being  meaningful. 

There  Is  another  more  realistic  premise. 
Students  leaving  our  high  schools  are  less 
prepared  in  the  basics  than  previous  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

Only  one-sixth  of  all  high  school  students 
take  a  Junior  and  senior  level  science  course. 
Only  one-half  of  all  U.S.  high  school  stu- 
dents take  a  math  course  after  grade  10,  cre- 
ating a  need  for  math  remediation  by  one- 
half  of  all  entering  college  feshmen.  Just  15 
percent  of  all  high  school  students  take  a 
course  in  chemistry— only  seven  percent  in 
physics. 

The  1980  presidential  report  on  science 
and  engineering  education  concluded  that 


"more  students  than  ever  are  dropping  out 
of  science  and  mathematics  courses,  and 
this  trend  shows  no  sign  of  abating."  We 
now  rank  fourth  in  scientific  literacy  behind 
the  Soviet  Union,  West  Germany  and 
Japan. 

Our  national  government  offers  no  en- 
couragement, either.  To  this  day  there  are 
areas  within  the  Federal  Government  insist- 
ing that  declining  achievement  scores 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  lessening  of  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  science.  What  is 
not  said  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  that  present  day  offerings  of  math 
courses  include  such  areas  of  study  as  "Con- 
sumer Math,"  "Math  Review,"  '"General 
Math"  and  "Financial  Investment,"  courses 
unheard  of  two  decades  ago. 

Our  industrial  and  economic  competitors 
do  not  make  this  mistake. 

In  Russia,  algebra  and  geometry  begin  In 
grades  seven  and  trigonometry  is  added  in 
grades  eight  through  10.  All  Russian  stu- 
dents complete  five  years  of  physics,  four 
years  of  chemistry,  and  one  to  four  years  of 
high  school  biology. 

In  West  Germany,  biology  is  introduced  in 
grade  three,  physics  and  chemistry  In  grade 
five  and  an  Increasingly  advanced  math  and 
science  course  added  each  year  of  high 
school. 

In  Japan,  35  percent  of  all  class  time  in 
grades  seven  to  nine  Is  spent  on  math  and 
science,  with  trigonometry  added  in  grade 
nine.  Thirty-three  percent  of  all  Japanese 
high  school  students  take  three  natural  sci- 
ence courses  and  four  math  courses.  Japa- 
nese 13-year-olds  have  the  highest  math 
achievement  scores  amongst  12  industry 
countries,  including  the  United  SUtes. 

The  resulU  are  evident.  Whereas  in  the 
United  SUtas.  75  percent  of  our  children 
complete  hig^  school,  that  percentage  is  98 
percent  in  Russia  and  92  percent  in  Japan. 
And,  unlike  In  the  United  SUtes,  there  ap- 
parently is  very  little  dispute  In  those  two 
countries  over  the  quality  of  education. 

Another  thing  happens  in  our  elemenUry 
grades  where  the  teaching  process  plays  a 
role.  Until  grade  six  both  male  and  female 
students  score  about  equally  on  standard- 
ized math  tests.  From  that  time  on,  females 
take  fewer  science  and  math  courses  than 
their  male  counterparts.  By  the  twelfth 
grade,  according  to  a  recent  California 
study,  female  competency  in  math  has  de- 
clined to  51  percent  of  that  of  their  male 
counterparU  Today,  although  women  make 
up  half  of  our  workforce,  only  nine  percent 
of  the  science  and  engineering  workforce  is 
female  and  most  of  these  are  in  the  sci- 
ences. 

Whereas  a  substantially  higher  ratio  of 
high  school  graduates  in  other  countries  go 
on  to  become  engineers,  our  children,  be- 
cause of  a  dearth  in  math  and  science 
courses,  do  not  even  have  the  choice  to 
major  in  these  fields— even  it  they  wanted 
to.  Most  studenU  do  not  take  the  prerequi- 
site courses  which  would  allow  them  to 
enter  engineering  colleges.  And  even  many 
of  those  that  do  take  the  prerequisites  need 
remedial  work. 

PRIMARY  AMD  SECOITDARY  TEACHING  QUALITY 

This  problem  is  either  caused  by  and/or 
aggravated  by  teaching  staff  quality. 

As  there  is  at  the  college  level,  a  shortage 
of  math  and  science  teachers  and  certified 
instructors  also  exists  in  our  nation's  public 
schools.  A  1981  national  study  of  estimated 
supply  and  demand  of  secondary  science 
and  mathematics  teachers  found  that  16  of 
the  46,  or  35  percent  of  state  science  super- 
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visors  responding  characterized  the  mathe- 
matics teacher  supply  situation  in  their 
sUte  as  a  "critical  shortage";  16  others  said 
they  had  some  shortage. 

Unlike  the  college  level,  however,  this 
shortage  is  apparently  not  caused  by  low 
salaries  but  by  an  inadequate  number  of 
teachers  trained  in  these  subJecU.  The  pro- 
duction of  newly-qualified  mathematics  and 
science  teachers  has  slowed  to  a  trickle.  Last 
year,  for  example,  Ohio  SUte  University, 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  MlnnesoU  each  graduated  only  one 
newly-qualified  mathematics  teacher. 

The  change  from  "the  basics"  to  "innova- 
tive curriculum"  apparently  coincided  with 
a  decline  in  teacher  qualification.  A  recent 
national  survey  indicated  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  elementary  school  teachers  felt 
qualified  to  teach  math  or  science  at  this 
low  level. 

The  situation  for  the  secondary  teachers 
is.  If  anything,  worse. 

To  cite  one  example:  A  recent  study  in 
North  Carolina  shows  that  fully  70  percent 
of  their  teachers  who  hold  the  science  certi- 
fication are  certified  only  in  biology.  Only 
52  percent  of  the  teachers  who  Uught  sci- 
ence In  grades  seven  to  nine  were  appropri- 
ately certified.  Almost  29  percent  of  the 
teachers  who  Uught  science  In  grades  seven 
through  12  had  no  science  certification  at 
all. 

From  1972  to  1980,  the  decline  In  SAT 
scores  for  education  majors,  nationwide,  was 
over  twice  that  of  all  undergraduates. 

EPPECT  OP  NONSCHOOL  PACTORS 

That  teaching  quality,  rather  than  non- 
school  factors,  is  a  leading  culprit  in  the  de- 
cline in  achievement  scores  seems  an  un- 
avoidable conclusion. 

Whereas  SAT  scores,  as  well  as  achieve- 
ment scores  in  reading  and  math  have  de- 
clined persistently  since  the  mid-sixties, 
achievement  scores  in  grades  one  through 
three  have  remained  sUble. 

The  implication  seems  to  l)e  that,  far  from 
being  responsible  for  dropping  achievement, 
students'  home  environments  and  parental 
expecUtions  sustain  them  through  the 
early  years  of  schooling.  It  is  during  these 
early  years  that  parental  control  and  influ- 
ence are  undoubtedly  strongest. 

Comparison  of  absolute  raw  scores  of  ele- 
mentary pupils  of  the  late  1930's  with  the 
raw  scores  of  1950's  school  children  on  the 
same  test  shows  that  1930'8  school  children 
scored  significantly  higher;  and  SAT  scores 
in  the  1950's  were  substantially  higher  than 
they  were  in  1981.  Today's  lower  achieve- 
ment scores  cannot  be  blamed  on  lack  of 
funds  or  class  size.  Nor,  apparently,  can 
they  be  explained  by  socioeconomic  back- 
ground. 

The  International  Evaluation  of  Educa- 
tional Achievement  (lEA)  is  a  ten-year 
study  which  compared  the  results  of  school- 
ing in  nineteen  countries.  "After  the  socio- 
economic background  of  the  students  has 
been  taken  into  account,  students  are  still 
remarkably  different  In  their  academic  per- 
formance, with  about  90  percent  of  the  vari- 
ance in  their  test  scores  still  remaining  to  be 
explained  by  other  factors,"  the  study  con- 
cluded. 

To  quote  the  study  further,  "In  the  lEA 
studies,  school  variables  turned  out  to  have 
substantial  influence  on  achievement,  and 
some  analyses  produced  the  finding  that 
school  quality  was  "of  equal  or  of  even  great- 
er Importance  than  the  home  background  of 
the  child.' " 

This  report  indicates  that  undertralned. 
thus  underquallfled,  teachers,  along  with  a 


soft  curriculum,  have  played  a  major  role  In 
the  decline  of  educational  standards  in  this 
country. 

REASON  POR  IMPORTED  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

There  has  been  a  serious  deterioration  in 
the  teaching  of  math  and  science  in  our 
basic  educational  system. 

On  a  very  elemenUry  level,  this  has  re- 
sulted In  today's  most  common  phobia  in 
America,  technophobia.  At  the  highest 
level,  it  is  threatening  the  economic  and  po- 
litical leadership  in  the  United  SUtes. 

There  is  a  need  for  everyone  to  have  an 
educational  background  In  technology  so 
that  those  who  do  not  become  scientists  or 
engineers  can  make  informed  decisions 
about  the  nation's  technological  goals  and 
objectives. 

"The  increasing  technical  complexity  of 
the  workplace  favors  the  employment  of 
youth  with  a  firm  understanding  of  math 
and  science. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

First,  this  country  should  have  a  national 
engineering  policy— an  expression  of  the  na- 
tion's commitment  to  that  field.  It  should 
include  manpower  objectives  and  a  system 
for  measuring  against  those  objectives.  It 
should  also  address  the  issues  of  educational 
technology  standards.  Information  transfer 
and  cooperation  between  Industry  and 
schools. 

Second,  although  funding  is  being  cut 
back  and  may  be  sent  to  the  sUtes  for  dis- 
bursement, the  use  of  available  fimds 
should  be  tied  to  very  specific  objectives  and 
quality  standards. 

Third,  since  almost  70  percent  of  foreign 
students  learning  in  this  country  return  to 
their  homeland,  federal  regulations  should 
require  foreign  students  to  pay  full  and 
actual  educational  costs  rather  than  having 
their  education  subsidized  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  Uxpayers  and  studente. 

Fourth,  the  recently  enacted  25  percent 
tax  credit  for  equipment  donations  to  uni- 
versities apparently  was  restricted  to  gifts 
for  use  in  research  In  the  physical  sciences. 
This  Act  should  be  extended  to  Include 
equipment  donations  for  engineering  and 
technical  teaching  appUcations. 

Finally,  the  federal  government  should 
act  as  a  coordinator  In  bringing  industry 
and  education  together  to  seek  common 
grounds  and  resolve  difficulties. 

Other  recommendations  have  been  made 
in  Congressional  hearings  over  the  past  year 
to  correct  both  the  existing  engineering 
shortage  and  the  deterioration  in  U.S.  edu- 
cation. Basically,  they  are  the  same  prob- 
lem. Congress  is  strongly  urged  to  address 
this  Issue  now.* 


U.S.  SECURITY  POLICY  IN  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp),  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
it  was  reported  that  Soviet  TU-95 
"Bear"  bombers  operating  out  of  Cuba 
penetrated  42  miles  into  the  U.S.  air 
defense  zone  off  the  coast  of  Virginia, 
to  within  1  mile  of  the  new  U.S.S.  Carl 
Vinson  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  This 
latest  escalation  of  the  Soviet  presence 
in  Cuba  is  In  addition  to  a  3,000-man 
Soviet  brigade  located  near  Havana,  a 
major   intelligence  collection   facility 


that  monitors  U.S.  conununications, 
8.000  civilian  and  2,000  military  advis- 
ers, $3'billion  annual  aid  or  one-fourth 
of  the  Cuban  GNP,  and  $2.5  bUlion  in 
arms  shipments  since  1960. 

U.S.  policy  in  the  face  of  this  buUd- 
up  is  clear.  It  was  set  in  1962  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  which  still  re- 
mains the  law  of  the  land.  That  reso- 
lution reads  in  part: 

That  the  United  SUtes  is  determined  to 
prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be  neces- 
sary, including  the  use  of  arms,  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  extending,  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force,  its  aggressive  or 
subversive  activities  to  any  part  of  this 
hemisphere:  (and)  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the 
creation  or  use  of  an  externally  supported 
military  capability  endangering  the  security 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

This  language  was  signed  into  law  by 
I*resident  John  F.  Kennedy  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1962,  who  pledged  that  if  Cuba 
ever  became  an  offensive  military  base 
of  significant  capacity  for  the  Soviets, 
then  the  United  States  would  take  any 
action  necessary  to  protect  itself  and 
its  hemispheric  allies. 

These  principles  were  echoed  In  a 
declaration  issued  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  in  support  of 
measures  necessary  to  prevent  Cuba 
from  threatening  the  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  the  continent.  The  text  of  the 
declaration  is  printed  below. 

Nothing  has  changed  since  the  early 
sixties  that  makes  an  offensive  Soviet 
military  presence  in  Cuba  or  a  highly 
armed  Castro  government  in  Cuba  any 
less  of  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  stabil- 
ity of  this  hemisphere.  In  fact,  the  ar- 
gtuient  can  be  made  that  the  Soviets' 
presence  in  Cuba  and  the  arms  flow 
into  Cuba  are  more  ominous  today 
than  20  years  ago.  because  today  the 
overall  military  balance  has  shifted  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  Thursday  I  intro- 
duced a  Joint  resolution  to  reaffirm 
that  the  principles  enacted  into  law  in 
1962  are  still  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  to  reaffirm  that  this 
Nation  is  still  resolved  to  take  what- 
ever measures  may  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
hemisphere.  The  joint  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  423 

Joint  resolution  expressing  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  with  respect  to  the  Government 
of  Cuba 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
continue  in  ite  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  the  policy  set  forth  In  the 
joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
expressing  the  determination  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  respect  to  the  situation  in 
Cuba",  passed  by  the  Senate  on  September 
20.  1962,  and  by  the  House  of  ReprescnU- 
tives  on  Septemt>er  26,  1962,  and  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President  on  October  3,  1962  (76 
SUt.  697),  as  follows: 
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Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823.  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consid- 
er any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety":  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and,  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  assist  In  meeting  the  attack  In  the 
exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions"; and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Oovemment  of  Cuba  has  Identified  Itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology, has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine, 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extra- 
continental  Commiuiist  powers,  including 
even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  In 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union": 
and 

Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  Into 
Cuba,  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  Influence:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-L«nlnlst  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere: 

(b)  to  prevent  In  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endancerinc  the  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  resolution  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  Caribbean 
basin  initiative,  which  I  support.  In  his 
speech  before  the  OAS,  President 
Reagan  spoke  at  length  about  the 
growing  threat  to  the  security  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
posed  by  the  flow  of  arms  into  Cuba, 
and  the  transshipment  of  those  arms 
elsewhere  In  Latin  America.  This  reso- 
lution serves  as  a  reiteration  of  what  is 
already  law:  that  the  United  States 
will  use  whatever  means  necessary  to 
oppose  Cuban  aggression  and  subver- 
sion In  this  hemisphere.  The  choice  of 
such  means  rests  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  President,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion provides. 

When  this  resolution  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1962,  it  passed  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  86  to  1,  and  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  384  to  7.  Today  Senator 
Stmms  of  Idaho  is  cosponsoring  the 
same  resolution  In  the  Senate.  We 
would  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
unanimously  Join  with  us,  and  with 
our  colleagues  of  the  87th  Congress  in 
1962,  in  supporting  this  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle, reporting  the  incursion  of  Soviet 
Cuban-based  bombers  into  American 
airspace,  and  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  American  Republics 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  support  of  the  original  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  on  Cuba. 
U.S.  AWACS  Spot  Intrdsioh  of  Soviet  Jets 
(By  Michael  Getler) 

Two  Soviet  TU96  "Bear"  reconnaissance 
bombers  that  penetrated  deep  into  U.S.  air- 
space off  the  Virginia  coast  yesterday  to  get 
a  look  at  a  new  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  were  de- 
tected by  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  (AWACS)  planes  now  said  to  be  pa- 
trolling the  waters  between  Cuba  and  this 
country. 

Although  it  is  not  unconunon  for  Soviet 
reconnaissance  planes  to  probe  around  U.S. 
fleet  maneuvers,  informed  sources  said  de- 
ployment of  the  Air  Force's  AWACS  planes 
is  a  new  development  and  is  linked  to  grow- 
ing concern  about  shipment  of  new  MiG23 
"Flogger '  attack  Jets  from  Moscow  to 
Havana  earlier  this  month. 

Military  officials  said  last  night  that  the 
two  Soviet  TU95s  had  taken  off  from  their 
base  in  Cuba  and  were  intercepted  and  es- 
corted from  U.S.  airspace  by  Air  Force  F15 
Eagle  fighters  and  Navy  F4  Phantom  Jets. 
The  Soviet  planes  returned  to  Cuba. 

The  planes  reportedly  penetrated  42  miles 
into  the  U.S.  air  defense  zone  off  the  coast 
within  about  one  mile  of  the  new  USS  Carl 
F.  Vinson,  the  93,000-ton  Nimitz-class  nucle- 
ar aircraft  carrier.  The  Vinson  left  Newport 
News  Sunday  and  is  undergoing  sea  trials. 

Pentagaon  officials  said  the  TU95s  were  at 
about  1,200  feet  when  they  came  closest  to 
the  Vinson  off  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

Such  Soviet  bombers  occasionally  have 
penetrated  the  U.S.  air  defense  zone,  which 
extends  about  200  miles.  U.S.  jets  normally 
intercept  Soviet  planes  detected  in  the  zone 
and  escort  them  out. 

Officials  who  declined  to  be  identified  told 
the  Associated  Press  that  yesterday's  Incur- 
sion was  the  first  they  could  recall  in  which 
TU95S  made  a  special  round-trip  from  Cuba 
to  reconnoiter  U.S.  naval  units  off  the  East 
Coast.  It  was  not  known  Immediately 
whether  Soviet  planes  have  penetrated 
more  deeply  than  they  did  yesterday. 

According  to  the  Pentagon,  an  unspecified 
number  of  F15s  scrambled  from  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  Va.,  and  Intercepted  the  Soviet 
planes  about  218  miles  from  the  Vinson. 

Two  P4s  from  Oceana  Naval  Air  SUtion 
at  Virginia  Beach  took  over  the  escort  about 
46  miles  from  the  Vinson,  and  accompanied 
the  TU96s  as  they  circled  the  carrier  once 
before  heading  back  toward  Cuba,  the  Pen- 
tagon said. 

The  presence  of  about  half  a  dozen 
Mi023s  In  packing  crates  at  an  airfield  near 
Havana  is  'making  a  lot  of  people  uncom- 
monly unhappy"  in  Washington,  one  well- 
placed  source  said  here  yesterday. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr. 
expressed  concern  about  the  MlGs  yester- 
day during  a  meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  F.  Oromyko  In  Geneva,  the 
source  said. 

Although  the  MiGs  are  crated,  sources 
here  said  U.S.  specialists,  jokingly  called 
"crate-ologlsts,"  are  sure  the  planes  are  of 
the  modem  MiG23  variety.  About  30  or  40 
other  crates  are  believed  to  contain  spare 
parts  and  other  equipment. 

The  major  unknown  Is  whether  these 
MiGs  are  primarily  models  used  for  air  de- 


fense or  to  support  ground  troops  or  wheth- 
er they  are  models  that  can  carry  various 
bombs,  including  nuclear  weapons. 

If  they  are  the  bomb-carrying  variety 
their  presence  could  involve  a  breach  of  un- 
derstanding reached  in  1962  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  about  keeping  such 
weapons  out  of  Cuba. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  planes  are 
meant  to  stay  in  Cuba  or  are  for  eventual 
shipment  to  Nicaragua. 
American  Republics  Approval  of  "Meas- 
ures Neckssary  To  Prevent  Cuba  From 
Threatening  the  Peace  and  Security  or 
THE  Continent":  Resolution  Approved  by 
THE  Council  of  the  OAS.   October   23. 
1S62 

Whereas: 

"The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  of  1947  (Rio  Treaty)  recognizes 
the  obligation  of  the  American  Republics  to 
provide  for  effective  reciprocal  assistance  to 
meet  armed  attacks  against  any  •  •  •  and  in 
order  to  deal  with  threats  of  aggression 
against  any  of  them". 

Article  6  of  the  said  Treaty  states: 

"If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  American  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  aggression  which  is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extra-continential  or 
Intra-contincntal  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  American,  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  must  be  taken 
in  case  of  aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of 
the  aggression  or,  in  any  case,  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Continent." 

The  Eighth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  in  Punta  del  Este  in 
January,  1962,  agreed  In  Resolution  II  "To 
urge  the  member  states  to  take  those  steps 
that  they  may  consider  appropriate  for 
their  individual  and  collective  self-defense, 
and  to  cooperate,  as  may  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, to  strengthen  their  capacity  to 
counteract  threats  or  acts  of  aggression, 
subversion,  or  other  dangers  to  peace  and 
security  resulting  from  the  continued  inter- 
vention in  this  hemisphere  of  Sino-Soviet 
powers,  in  accordance  with  the  obligations 
established  in  treaties  and  agreements  such 
as  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance": 

The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  meeting  informally  In 
Washington,  October  2  and  3.  1962,  reassert- 
ed "the  firm  Intention  of  the  Governments 
represented  and  of  the  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  to  conduct  themselves  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  regional 
system,  staunchly  sustaining  and  consolidat- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  affirmed 
the  will  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
Hemisphere  against  all  aggression  from 
within  or  outside  the  Hemisphere  and 
against  all  developments  or  situations  capa- 
ble of  threatening  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Hemisphere  through  the  application  of 
the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  was  the  view 
of  the  Ministers  that  the  existing  organiza- 
tions and  bodies  of  the  inter-American 
system  should  intensify  the  carrying  out  of 
their  respective  duties  with  special  and 
urgent  attention  to  the  situation  created  by 
the  communist  regime  In  Cuba  and  that 
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they  should  stand  in  readiness  to  consider 
the  matter  promptly  if  the  situation  re- 
quires measures  beyond  those  already  au- 
thorized"; 

The  same  meeting  "recalled  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  Intervention  in  Cuba  threat- 
ens the  unity  of  the  Americas  and  its  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  that  this  interven- 
tion has  special  characteristics  which,  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  3  of  Resolution  II  of  the 
Eight  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  call  for  the  adoption  of 
special  measures,  both  individual  and  collec- 
tive": 

Incontrovertible  evidence  has  appeared 
that  the  Government  of  Cuba,  despite  re- 
peated warnings,  has  secretly  endangered 
the  peace  of  the  Continent  by  permitting 
the  Slno-Soviet  powers  to  have  intermediate 
and  middle-range  missiles  on  its  territory  ca- 
pable of  carrying  nuclear  warheads; 

the  council  of  the  organization  of  AMERI- 
CAN states  ACTING  PROVISIONALLY  AS  ORGAN 
OF  CONSULTATION 

Resolves: 

1.  To  call  for  the  immediate  dismantling 
and  withdrawal  from  Cuba  of  all  missiles 
and  other  weapons  with  any  offensive  capa- 
bility. 

2.  To  recommend  that  the  member  states, 
in  accordance  with  Articles  6  and  8  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, take  all  measures,  individually  and  col- 
lectively including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
which  they  may  deem  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  Government  of  Cuba  catmot  con- 
tinue to  receive  from  the  Slno-Soviet  powers 
military  materiel  and  related  supplies  which 
may  threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Continent  and  to  prevent  the  missiles  in 
Cuba  with  offensive  capability  from  ever  be- 
coming an  active  threat  to  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  Continent. 

3.  To  Inform  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  of  this  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  54  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  Security  Council  will,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Resolution  Introduced  by  the 
United  SUtes,  dispatch  United  Nations  ob- 
servers to  Cuba  at  the  earliest  moment. 

4.  To  continue  to  serve  provisionally  as 
Organ  of  Consultation  and  to  request  the 
member  states  to  keep  the  Organ  of  Consul- 
tation duly  Informed  of  measures  taken  by 
them  in  accordance  with  paragraph  2  of  this 
resolution.* 


CONGRESSMAN  TRIBLE  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  REQUIRE 
ANNUAL  OPEN  SEASON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleagues.  Staw  Parhis  and  Prank 
Wolf,  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
require  the  Office  of  Persormel  Man- 
agement to  hold  an  open  season  at 
least  once  every  12  months  for  the  9.2 
million  participants  in  the  Federal  em- 
ployment health  benefits  program. 

More  than  15  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  open  season.  During  that 
time,  health  insurance  premiums  for 
the  FEHB  program  have  risen  by  an 
average  of  30  percent,  and  benefits 
have  been  cut  back  by  an  average  of  16 
percent.  Despite  these  drastic  changes. 


the  participants  in  this  program  have 
not  been  allowed  either  to  transfer 
their  health  coverage  or  to  leave  the 
program.  It  is  unconscionable  to  force 
these  people  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
less  coverage  without  giving  them 
these  opE>ortunities. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  will  hold  an 
open  season  in  May  1982.  Although 
this  is  welcome  news,  the  Congress 
must  act  to  assure  that  in  the  future 
there  is  an  open  season  at  least  once 
every  12  months. 

My  bill  would  accomplish  three  ob- 
jectives. First,  it  would  require  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to 
hold  an  open  season  each  year.  In 
1981,  there  was  no  open  season  at  all. 
It  would  also  require  that  no  more 
than  12  months  elapse  from  the  begin- 
ning of  one  open  season  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  open  season.  This  is 
to  prevent  OPM  from  scheduling,  for 
example,  an  open  season  in  January 
1983  and  the  next  open  season  in  De- 
cember of  1984.  This  would  meet  the 
requirement  of  an  open  season  at  least 
once  each  year,  but  23  months  would 
have  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  1983  open  season  to  the  beginning 
of  the  1984  open  season.  My  biU  would 
prevent  this  by  requiring  that  not 
more  than  12  months  elapse  between 
open  seasons. 

Second,  it  would  require  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  give 
at  least  4  weeks  notice  before  the  be- 
ginning of  an  open  season  of  any 
changes  in  benefits  or  premiums.  Suf- 
ficient notice  is  essential  to  making  an 
informed  choice. 

Third,  my  biU  would  require  the 
Office  of  Personnnel  Management  to 
hold  an  open  season  before  reducing 
benefits  or  increasing  premiums.  Con- 
tracts between  OPM  and  the  insur- 
ance carriers  are  for  a  period  of  12 
months,  beginning  on  January  1  of 
each  year.  My  bill  would  require  an 
open  season  immediately  before  a  new 
contract  begins  if  the  new  contract 
wiU  result  in  lower  benefits  or  higher 
premiums  for  the  recipient.  An  open 
season  would  also  be  required  if  OPM 
and  a  carrier  make  any  modification 
during  the  term  of  the  contract  which 
results  in  decreased  benefits  or  in- 
creased premiums. 

The  Congress  must  guarantee  an 
open  season  at  least  once  every  12 
months  for  the  9.2  million  Federal  em- 
ployees, retirees,  and  dependents  who 
participate  in  the  FEHB  program.  Re- 
quiring an  open  season  would  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  the  morale  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  would  permit  those 
with  a  pressing  need  to  amend  their 
health  coverage  to  do  so.  It  would 
eliminate  the  hardship  and  expense 
now  imposed  on  Federal  employees, 
retirees,  and  their  families.  In  sum.  re- 
quiring an  open  season  would  restore 
fairness  to  the  system. 


I  urge  your  support  and  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  legislation.* 


THE  FIRST-TIME  HOMEOWNERS 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Prank)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  First-time  Home- 
owners Opportxmity  Act.  This  bill  will 
give  new  hope  to  young  families 
unable  to  purchase  what  we  have  long 
considered  the  American  dream— one's 
own  home. 

First-time  homeowners  find  them- 
selves locked  out  of  the  housing 
market  by  factors  totally  out  of  their 
control— high  interest  rates.  Even 
those  who  diligently  save  and  who 
have  very  reasonable  incomes  are 
unable  to  afford  a  mortgage  on  only  a 
moderately  price  dwelling.  Make  no 
mistake,  high  interest  rates  have 
many  victims  in  addition  to  first-time 
buyers— homebuilders,  construction 
workers,  building  suppliers,  realtors, 
and  those  in  financial  institutions. 
The  inability  of  first-time  buyers  to 
purchase  homes  also  means  that  those 
wishing  to  sell  will  have  added  difficul- 
ty. The  historic  mobility  which  Ameri- 
cans have  enjoyed  is  threatened  by 
this  crisis. 

As  millions  of  the  postwar  baby- 
boom  generation  have  reached  adult- 
h(x>d,  the  problem  has  only  exacerbat- 
ed. Interest  rates  on  mortgages  have 
remained  unacceptably  high  for 
months  on  end  and  show  no  sign  of 
significantly  decreasing  any  time  soon. 
Added  to  this  is  an  administration  ab- 
solutely unwilling  and  unable  to  sense 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  or  to 
propose  concrete  solutions. 

The  First-time  Homeowners  Oppor- 
timity  Act  would  provide  mortgage  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  year  1983  to  more 
than  100,000  first-time  homeowners 
whose  incomes  are  no  more  than  130 
percent  of  area  median.  For  example, 
in  the  Boston,  Mass.,  area,  the  Income 
eligibility  limit  would  be  $37,700;  in 
the  Fall  River  area,  $30,420.  This  as- 
sistance would  be  utilized  to  reduce 
the  cost  on  an  FHA-insured  mort- 
gage—by direct  payments  to  the  mort- 
gage holder— to  as  low  as  9V^  percent 
but  would  be  limited  to  no  more  than 
the  amoimt  necessary  to  reduce 
monthly  payments  for  mortgage, 
taxes,  and  insurance  to  30  percent  of 
the  homeowner's  Income. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  be- 
cause of  this  limitation— requiring  the 
homeowner  to  expend  30  percent  of 
income— the  mortgage  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  subsidized  to  as  low  as  9V^ 
percent.  These  payments  would  con- 
tinue for  10  years— unless  the  home- 
owner sold  the  home— but  could  con- 
tinue after  10  years  if  the  Secretary  of 
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HUD  determined  that  the  homeowner 
was  still  In  need  of  assistance.  Assist- 
ance would  be  recaptured  upon  sale  of 
the  home  but  would  be  limited  to  50 
percent  of  the  appreciation  in  value  of 
the  property.  Purchasers  of  new  and 
existing  single-family  homes  and  indi- 
vidual condominium  and  cooperative 
units— which  do  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  a  tenant— could  utilize 
the  program.  The  maximum  sales 
price  would  be  110  percent  of  the  max- 
imum FHA  mortgage— currently 
$67,500  in  Massachusetts.  The  mini- 
mum downpayment  would  be  5  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will 
allow  those  with  very  reasonable  but 
moderate  incomes  to  afford  modestly 
priced  homes.  For  example,  a  $55,000 
mortgage,  hardly  large  by  today's 
standards  requires  $762  for  principal 
and  interest:  adding  taxes  and  insur- 
ance to  that  means  the  monthly  hous- 
ing cost  is  likely  to  be  well  over  $900. 
Even  a  family  with  a  $35,000  income, 
applying  30  percent  of  its  income  to 
these  costs,  could  not  afford  such  a 
mortgage  without  assistance.  Looked 
at  another  way:  With  the  legislation  I 
am  Introducing  a  family  earning  the 
median  income— $23,400— in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  could  afford  the  same 
$55,000  mortgage. 

The  $400  million  annual  appropria- 
tion authorized  in  this  legislation 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving 
the  crises  we  face  in  the  house  indus- 
try today  and  would  provide  new  hope 
for  Americans  devastated  by  their  In- 
ability to  afford  the  cost  of  homeown- 
ershlp.  Against  the  policy  of  doing 
nothing  being  offered  by  the  adminis- 
tration, this  investment  in  our  citizens. 
particularly  our  young  families,  is 
critically  needed.* 


LEGISLATION  PERMITTING  TAX- 
FREE  ROLLOVER  OF  CERTAIN 
BENEFITS  RECEIVED  BY  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  permit 
law  enforcement  officials  to  contribute 
to  their  retirement  accounts,  without 
payment  of  a  tax  penalty,  funds  they 
receive  at  the  time  of  their  separation 
from  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  often  when  law  en- 
forcement officials  leave  their  jobs 
they  are  given  a  lump-sum  payment 
for  vacation  or  sick  days  that  they 
earned  but  did  not  use.  This  income. 
which  can  sometimes  be  substantial,  is 
taxable.  My  bill  would  allow  these 
simis  to  be  transferred,  without  pay- 
ment of  income  tax,  into  the  individ- 
ual retirement  accoimts— IRA's— of 
those  individuals.  These  payments 
would  of  course  not  escape  taxation 


but  as  with  all  funds  in  IRA's,  tax- 
ation would  be  postponed  until  retire- 
ment. Individuals  who  fall  within  the 
ambit  of  this  bill,  however,  would  not 
be  allowed  an  additional  deduction  for 
the  amount  of  their  contribution  to  an 
IRA  in  excess  of  the  current  allowable 
$2,000  deduction. 

This  legislation  is  a  smsJl  change  for 
those  who  so  valiantly  serve  us  in  the 
war  against  crime.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  working  for 
swift  approval  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  5781 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  the  tax-free  rollover  of 
certain  benefits  received  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  on  separation  from*  service 
by  increasing  the  limitations  on  the  de- 
duction for  retirement  savings 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  219  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction 
for  retirement  savings)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  Increase  in  limitation  by  amount  of 
certain  unefits  received  by  law  enforcx- 

MENT  OmCERS. — 

"(A)  Iw  GENERAL.— The  limitation  of  para- 
graph (1)  (as  modified  by  paragraph  (4))  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  any  qualified  separation  benefit 
to  the  extent  such  benefit  is  includible  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  individual  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(B)    QOALiriED   SEPARATION    BENEFIT.— Por 

purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quali- 
fied separation  benefit'  means  the  payment 
within  one  taxable  year  of  the  recipient  of 
the  amount- 

"(i)  which  becomes  payable  on  account  of 
the  recipient's  separation  from  service  as  a 
law  enforcement  officer,  and 

"(ii)  which  is  attributable  to  accumulated 
sick  leave  or  vacation  or  holiday  pay  (or 
similar  amounts)  earned  for  service  as  a  law 
enforcement  officer. 

"(C)  Law  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICER.— Por  pur- 

poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  _;iaw  en- 
forcement officer'  means  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof)  whose 
duties  primarily  are— 

"(1)  administration  or  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  criminal  laws. 

"(11)  control  and  investigation  of  criminal 
offenders  (including  Juvenile  offenders), 

"(ill)  control  and  discipline  of  incarcerated 
criminal  or  Juvenile  offenders,  or 

"(iv)  protection  of  public  officials,  foreign 
diplomats,  public  buildings  or  property,  or 
foreign  diplomatic  missions. 

"(D)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.— 

"(i)  Por  purposes  of  sections  408(a)(1), 
408(d)(5),  and  409(a)(4).  any  contribution 
for  which  a  deduction  is  allowable  under 
this  section  by  reason  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  treated  as  a  rollover  contribution 
described  in  section  402(a)(5). 

"(11)  Any  qualified  separation  benefit  shall 
not  be  treated  as  compensation  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection." 

(b)  Sul>paragraph  (B)  of  section  219(c)(2) 
of  such  C^ode  is  amended  by  inserting  "(de- 
termined without  regard  to  subsection 
(b)(5)"  after  "subsection  (a)". 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1981.« 


THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  fair  to  state  that  most  societies 
can  be  judged  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  choose  to  use  their  capital— fi- 
nancial as  well  as  human.  The  combi- 
nation of  both  makes  up  production 
and  they  are  critical  to  determining 
what  that  society  will  reflect  as  to  the 
well-being  of  its  citizens,  and  the 
strength  of  its  economic  and  social 
system. 

Today,  if  we  look  back  over  the  past 
year  for  judgment  of  whether  we.  as  a 
nation,  have  chosen  wisely  in  the 
manner  of  how  we  have  used  this  cap- 
ital, the  consensus  is  that  we  have  mis- 
used it  badly,  and  the  net  result  is  a 
recession  that  by  any  other  definition, 
may  turn  into  a  depression. 

By  rights,  the  American  economy 
should  not  be  in  a  recession.  After  all, 
we  were  told  so  just  last  year. 

In  fact,  we  were  told  we  would  be  or 
should  be  zooming  along  at  breakneck 
speed  with  investment  plans  for  all 
manner  of  economic  activity,  and  par- 
ticularly for  our  pivotal  housing  indus- 
try—for housing  as  we  know,  is  the  ac- 
tivity to  which  businessmen  and 
economists  look  to  lead  this  Nation 
out  of  economic  doldrums.  When 
housing  begins  to  move— so  do  lumt>er 
and  metals,  and  so  do  the  refrigera- 
tors, home  appliances,  furniture,  and 
even  doorknobs. 

The  housing  industry  is  a  $63  billion 
industry. 

Currently,  it  is  in  such  deep  trouble 
as  to  boggle  the  mind  and  imagination 
of  even  the  most  Incurable  optimist. 

Bankruptcies  among  homebullders 
are  up  over  50  percent  of  their  figure 
of  1981,  and  1981  set  a  record  for  the 
moment. 

Business  failure  among  thousands— I 
repeat— thousands  of  housing  subcon- 
tractors, has  compounded  the  docu- 
mented misery  of  small  business  in 
this  country.  What  has  happened  over 
the  past  12  months  is  a  travesty 
beyond  description. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  unsold 
housing  units  stand  vacant  in  thou- 
sands of  subdivisions  throughout  our 
land,  while  the  malignancy  of  in- 
creased high  unemployment  in  the 
building  trades,  the  national  catastro- 
phe of  high  and  rising  interest  rates, 
and  the  growing  loss  of  consumer  con- 
fidence eat  away  at  our  national  ex- 
pectations. I  speak  of  the  expectations 
of  millions  of  Americans  raised  to  be- 
lieve they  have  the  right  to  individual 
homeownership.  A  right  we  are  being 
asked  to  postpone. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  better  indi- 
cation of  the  depth  of  the  national 
malaise  besetting  this  most  important 
element  in  the  American  economy 
than  that  provided  by  a  review  of  the 
Reagan  HUD  budget  proposals  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  them  with  care,  for  they 
portray  a  keen  sense  of  governmental 
indifference  to  the  meaning  of  home 
and  hearth  to  the  American  people. 

They  reflect  a  sense  of  indifference 
in  particularly  harsh  terms: 

In  the  area  of  assisted  housing— the 
only  remaining  hope  for  millions  of 
low-income  families— the  total  of 
funds  made  available  through  1982  by 
this  Congress  was  $27.6  billion. 

But  what  does  the  Reagan  HUD 
budget  proposal  suggest  in  its  place? 

It  proposes  the  rescission  of  $9.4  bil- 
lion for  1982,  thus  lowering  our  figures 
to  $18.26  for  1982.  Beyond  that  it 
would  drop  the  total  to  $7.5  billion  for 
1983,  by  seeking  no  new  authorizations 
and  by  further  rescissions.  In  essence, 
this  is  a  reduction  in  excess  of  350  per- 
cent concerning  funds  appropriated 
and  available.  It  is  aimed  directly  at  an 
industry  and  at  a  population  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  It  is  targeted  for  the 
poor,  the  aged,  and  the  young.  And  if 
we  approve  of  these  tactics— we  are 
going  to  be  damned  by  generations  of 
Americans  to  come  for  denying  them 
the  opportunity  and  right  to  home- 
ownership. 

If  you  were  to  translate  these  dollar 
amounts  of  cutback  in  our  housing 
programs,  what  do  they  really  mean  in 
terms  of  direct  impact: 

We  will  lose  20,000  public  housing 
units. 

We  will  lose  34,000  section  8  new 
construction  units. 

We  will  lose  2,000  section  202  units— 
for  our  elderly. 

We  will  lose  at  least  8,000  other 
units. 

We  will  lose  a  total  of  64,000  units— 
for  1982  alone. 

The  grim  meaning  of  these  figures 
are  even  more  frightening  when  you 
move  on  to  their  predicted  effects  by 
the  end  of  1983.  By  then. 

We  will  lose  an  additional  40,000 
units  of  public  housing. 

We  will  lose  an  additional  16,000 
units  of  section  8  new  construction. 

For  moderate  rehabilitation— we  will 
lose  30,000  imits. 

As  for  our  elderly  population— we 
will  lose  an  additional  61,000  units— so 
necessary  for  their  prospective  needs. 

To  this  you  can  add  1.000  other  can- 
ceUatlons— all  of  which  gives  you  a 
total  of  148.000  units  canceled  for 
fiscal  year  1983— if  we  approve  these 
budgetary  plans. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
direct  attention  to  what  can  best  be 
described  as  a  budgetary  anomaly,  for 
it  is  a  prime  example  of  how  you  can 
do  much  less,  while  appearing  to  be 
doing  much  more. 

I  am  speaking  particularly  about  the 
apparent  large  increase  in  the  nimiber 
of  units  assisted— so  displayed  in  the 
proposed  HUD  budget— despite  the  re- 
scissions I  have  just  listed. 

How  can  this  be  done? 

Easily— through  the  simple  device  of 
shifting  the  mix  between  new  con- 
struction Euid  existing  housing,  and 
thus  from  a  ratio  of  45  to  55  percent— 
as  it  is  now— to  a  ratio  of  10  to  90  per- 
cent—under the  new  proposal.  So  it  is, 
that  while  you  thus  appear  to  be  more 
than  generous  in  your  support  of 
housing,  you  actually  provide  less 
than  enough  to  succeed,  and  you 
count  on  the  factor  of  existing  hous- 
ing as  being  your  ultimate  ace-in-the- 
hole  for  the  sake  of  the  industry's  and 
the  public's  salvation. 

In  the  litany  of  injustices  pending 
against  the  American  people,  through 
the  proposed  HUD  budget  cutbacks, 
no  greater  evidence  of  hardship  can  be 
assembled  than  that  documented 
through  the  plight  of  our  housing  in- 
dustry. Last  year,  new  starts  dipped 
below  1.1  million  for  the  first  time 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  36 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
progress  began  to  unravel.  Today,  a 
year  later,  new  starts  are  down  to 
894,000— showing  only  slight  improve- 
ment over  even  lower  figures  posted 
for  the  October-December  1981  period. 

The  January  1982  rate  is  44  percent 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  major  question  facing  all  of  us 
today  is— has  this  decline  progressed 
to  the  point  that  structural  damage 
has  been  done  to  an  industry  upon 
which  so  much  of  our  economic  recov- 
ery is  dependent? 

Perhaps  the  answer  can  be  provided 
by  the  now  960,000  building-trades 
workers  now  out  of  work.  Their  num- 
t>er8  have  increased  by  250,000  during 
the  past  12  months,  and  more  may  be 
Joining  their  lists  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

Perhaps  the  answer  can  be  provided 
by  a  thrift  industry,  which  has  seen  its 
net  worth  eroded  by  15  percent  or  a 
staggering  $0.4  billion  during  the  past 
12  months.  An  industry  now  averaging 
one  a  week  in  Government-assisted 
merger  simply  to  staunch  the  flow 
albeit-temporarily. 

Perhaps  the  answer  will  be  provided 
by  the  many  living  in  our  Nation's 
rural  areas  for  this  segment  of  our 
population  will  be  especially  hard  hit 
by  the  proposed  1983  HUD  figures: 


Por  example,  with  regard  to  section 
502  homeownership  loans,  though  the 
1982  figure  is  $2.7  billion,  the  1983  pro- 
posed budget  figure  for  such  loans  is 
reduced  to  $900,000,000;  and 

Rural  rental  housing  loans,  under 
section  515  programs,  would  be 
dropped  from  a  1982  total  of 
$940,000,000  to  a  1983  proposed  dollar 
amount  of  only  $200,000,000. 

In  essence,  this  means  homeowner- 
ship loans  will  be  reduced  from  83.000 
to  20.000.  and  rental  housing  loans  re- 
duced from  30,000  to  an  incredibly  low 
figure  of  only  5,740. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  "rouge  et 
nolr"— a  system  of  red  and  black— to 
be  played  out  as  if  it  were  a  game  of 
chance,  yet  that  is  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  consider. 

We  are  being  asked  to  gamble 
away— no— better  I  should  say 
hammer  away  at  the  very  foundation 
of  national  housing  policies  adopted 
because  that  is  what  these  proposals 
really  means,  and  unless  you  have  a 
rich  Aunt  Agatha— willing  and  able  to 
cosign  your  very  short-term  note  for  a 
mortgage,  you  may  never  be  able  to 
build  or  buy  that  first— and  sometimes 
only— home.  That's  the  way  it  was 
once  upon  more  recent  times  for  many 
Americans.  Only  since  the  1930's  and 
with  the  adoption  of  our  commitment 
to  a  housing  national  [>ollcy  has  it 
been  possible  for  all  of  us  regardless  of 
our  station  in  life  to  realize  that  most 
important  part  of  our  dream  of  indi- 
vidual homeownership.  Before  that 
time— far  too  many  of  our  people  were 
left  with  no  choice  but  to  rent  what 
they  could  find. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  words  of 
one  observer  of  today's  conditions,  "we 
are  creating  a  whole  new  class  of 
Americans  who  will  be  permanent 
renters.  And  at  some  time,  they  are 
going  to  want  to  break  into  homeown- 
ership. The  question  is — wiU  they  ever 
be  able  to  do  so." 

This  country's  tradition  for  home- 
ownership  has  distinguished  us  from 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
many  years.  That  tradition's  chance 
for  survival  will  be  crippled  if  the  ad- 
ministration's housing  policies  are 
adopted  by  this  Congress,  and  with  it, 
almost  any  chance  for  this  society  to 
maintain  its  claim  that  it  has  used  its 
capital— financial  and  hmnan,  in  its 
most  productive  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  at  this  point 
my  remarks  be  followed  by  a  sununary 
prepared  for  me  setting  forth  the  con- 
tent of  the  President's  budget  propos- 
als for  HUD  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
fiscal  year  1983  and  again,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  examine  these  proposals 
for  what  they  do  not  reflect  in  fact,  in 
impact,  and  in  the  name  of  equity. 
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ADMINISTRATION  REFUSES  TO 
TESTIFY  ABOUT  SECURITY 
CLASSIFICATION  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  brought  my  colleagues  up  to 
date  on  the  latest  developments  with 


regard  to  the  Reagan  administration's 
plans  to  revise  the  Executive  order  on 
security  classification.  I  also  an- 
nounced that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  and  Individ- 
ual Rights  would  conduct  hearings  on 
March  10  and  11,  1982. 

When  I  spoke  last  week,  I  had 
thought  that  the  administration 
would  not  proceed  quickly  with  the  re- 
visions. My  conversation  with  National 


Security  Adviser  William  Clark  had 
left  me  with  the  impression  that  the 
administration  was  not  under  any 
pressure  to  issue  a  revised  order  quick- 
ly. Unfortunately,  that  impression  was 
apparently  incorrect.  It  appears  that 
the  comment  period  for  the  draft 
order  closed  last  Friday  and  that  the 
administration  was  unwilling  to 
extend  it  to  allow  interested  congres- 
sional committees  to  conduct  hearings. 
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My  subcommittee  will  proceed  with 
its  hearings  regardless.  On  Wednesday 
of  this  week,  we  will  receive  testimony 
from  Prof.  Mary  Cheh,  George  Wash- 
ington School  of  Law;  Dr.  Morton  Hal- 
perin.  Center  for  National  Security 
Studies;  Bob  Schieffer  of  CBS  News, 
representing  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Charles 
Row  of  the  Predricksburg  Free  Lance 
Star,  representing  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association;  and  Dr. 
Anna  Nelson  representing  several  or- 
ganizations of  historians.  Other  wit- 
nesses may  be  announced  later. 

I  had  invited  William  Clark  of  the 
National  Security  Council  and  William 
French  Smith  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  send  representatives  to  the 
hearing  on  March  11.  Both  have  re- 
fused to  supply  witnesses.  Accordingly, 
the  hefiiring  originally  scheduled  for 
March  11  is  canceled. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  administra- 
tion spokesman  is  willing  to  appear  to 
explain  the  draft  Executive  order. 
There  are  many  unanswered  questions 
about  the  intent  of  the  administration. 
Last  year,  Ed  Meese  said  that  he 
thought  that  there  was  "way  too 
much  classification."  Yet  the  draft 
order  seems  to  permit  the  classifica- 
tion of  more  information  rather  than 
less. 

One  of  the  new  categories  of  infor- 
mation that  would  be  subject  to  classi- 
fication for  the  first  time  under  the 
Reagan  draft  order  is  so  broad  and 
vague  that  it  might  even  permit  the 
classification  of  roadmaps  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  It  might 
also  authorize  the  classification  of  the 
Nation's  telephone  system,  possibly  in- 
cluding phone  books. 

In  addition,  the  draft  order  may 
expand  the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  classify  private  technology.  Wheth- 
er the  Govenunent  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  free  enterprise  by 
classifying  basic  scientific  research  or 
private  technology  that  is  not  directly 
related  to  military  weapons  or  similar 
national  security  matters  is  a  question 
that  is  certainly  worthy  of  public 
debate. 

I  also  wonder  whether  the  adminis- 
tration is  using  the  Executive  order  on 
security  classification  to  circumvent 
the  requirements  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  Since  all  properly 
classified  information  is  exempt  from 
disclosure  under  FOIA,  an  expansion 
in  the  amount  of  information  that  is 
subject  to  classification  means  that 
less  information  has  to  be  publicly  dis- 
closed. 

These  are  some  of  the  issues  that  I 
would  have  liked  to  discuss  with  the 
administration.  If  the  concerns  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  draft  Ex- 
ecutive order  are  unfounded,  a  public 
hearing  would  have  been  the  perfect 
place  to  dispel  those  concerns.  Howev- 
er, it  appears  that  no  one  in  this  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  defend  the 
draft  order  in  public. 
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In  its  refusal  to  discuss  security  clas- 
sification issues  before  the  Congress, 
the  Reagan  administration  is  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. In  1973,  Nixon's  National 
Security  Council  would  not  send  a  wit- 
ness to  explain  the  changes  made  in 
the  Executive  order  on  security  classi- 
fication. I  am  sorry  that  the  Reagan 
White  House  has  chosen  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration as  its  model  for  congres- 
sional relations. 

In  contrast,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's revision  of  the  Executive  order 
on  security  classification  was  conduct- 
ed with  a  refreshing  degree  of  open- 
ness. Copies  of  the  Carter  proposal 
were  made  widely  available  outside  the 
administration,  and  over  500  com- 
ments were  received  and  considered 
during  the  revision  process.  In  the 
midst  of  its  work  on  the  order,  the 
Carter  administration  sent  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  to  testify  before 
this  subcommittee  to  discuss,  among 
other  things,  the  security  classifica- 
tion work  then  in  progress. 

This  appearance  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  by  an  administration 
witness  while  changes  were  being  con- 
sidered did  not  disrupt  the  process,  did 
not  prevent  the  President  from  exer- 
cising his  powers,  did  not  restrict 
other  Presidential  actions,  did  not 
interfere  with  relations  between  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House,  and 
did  not  upset  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers.  In  short, 
nothing  harmful  resulted  from  provid- 
ing a  little  information  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Unlike  some  other  Presidential 
orders,  the  Executive  order  on  security 
classification  is  essentially  legislative 
in  nature.  The  order  establishes  the 
niles  under  which  most  Government 
information  Is  classified.  The  order 
has  a  direct  impact  on  the  availability 
of  information  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  A  change  in  the 
order  should  be  conducted  with  the 
same  degree  of  openness  that  is  usual- 
ly accorded  by  the  Congress  when  leg- 
islation is  considered.  Surely  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  unhappy  if  we 
routinely  considered  legislation  with- 
out aUowlng  adequate  time  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  comment. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  in 
this  instance  to  prevent  the  President 
from  proceeding  with  whatever  degree 
of  secrecy  he  chooses.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  proceed  with  our  own 
review  of  Presidential  actions  at  our 
own  pace.  If  the  White  House  chooses 
to  ignore  us,  so  be  it.  Of  course,  re- 
quests for  congressional  consideration 
of  the  administration's  own  proposals 
may  well  receive  the  same  degree  of 
interest  and  respect  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  showing  to  the  Congress  in 
this  instance. 

The  hearing  before  my  subcommit- 
tee will  concentrate  on  general  classifi- 
cation policy,  effect  of  the  Executive 


order  on  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  and  declassification  procedures. 
We  dcf  not  plan  to  focus  on  the  scien- 
tific issues  raised  by  the  Executive 
order  because  it  is  my  understanding 
that  other  committees  are  considering 
holding  hearings  in  this  area.  We 
retain  an  interest,  however,  in  all  as- 
pects of  security  classification.  I  invite 
those  who  share  this  interest  to 
submit  statements  for  inclusion  in  the 
subcommittee's  hearing  record.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
forming the  House  today  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank's  proposal  to  lend 
$7.8  million  to  enable  the  Korea  Elec- 
tric Power  Corp.  (KEPCO)  to  obtain 
engineering  services  in  the  United 
States  for  two  nuclear  powerplant 
units  to  be  constructed  in  Korea. 

The  engineering  work  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Ebasco  Overseas  Corp.  of 
New  York  at  a  total  cost  of  $12  mil- 
lion. Because  no  new  nuclear  power- 
plants  are  being  built  in  the  United 
States,  the  Korean  project  would  give 
Ebasco  an  opportunity  to  maintain  its 
work  force  and  give  the  firm's  employ- 
ees a  chance  to  develop  their  skills  and 
expertise. 

French  suppliers  won  most  of  the 
contracts  for  the  Korean  nuclear  pow- 
erplants,  but  ETbasco  can  obtain  the 
engineering  work  if  Eximbank  financ- 
ing is  made  available  for  65  percent  of 
the  cost. 

This  Eximbank  notification  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade.  Investment  and 
Monetary  Policy.  Under  section 
2(b)(3)(iii)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  the  Exim- 
bank must  notify  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  guarantees  involving 
the  export  of  nuclear  technology  or 
equipment.  Unless  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may 
give  final  approval  to  the  transaction 
after  25  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  notification. 

I  am  submitting  the  Exlmbank's  no- 
tification, which  includes  the  details 
of  the  proposed  Korean  transaction, 
for  the  Record.  I  would  welcome  any 
comments  or  questions  my  colleagues 
might  have  on  this  financing  proposal. 

The  Eximbank  material  follows: 
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Export-Import  Bank 

OP  THE  UNITKD  STATXS. 

Wathxngton,  D.C..  February  17.  1982. 
Hon.  Stkphkn  Lk  Nkal, 

Chairman.  SubcommitUe  on  International 
Tmde,  Inveatment  and  Monetary  Policy. 
Hou*e   Banking   Committee.    House   of 
Representativea.  Raybum  House  Office 
BuUding,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2(b)(3)(iii)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Nahcy  S.  Picman. 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 

Export-Import  Bank 
or  THX  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.  February  17.  1982. 
The  Speaker  op  the  House  op  Representa- 
tives, 
The  Speaker's  Room, 
U.S.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Sections 
2(b)<3)(ili)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  IMS,  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  respect  to  the  following  transac- 
tion involving  U.S.  exports  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  ("ROK"). 

A.  DESCRIPTION  OP  TRANSACTION 

/.  Purpose 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  authorize  a 
Credit  of  $7,800,000  to  Korea  Electric  Power 
Corporation  ("KEPCO"),  formerly  the 
Korea  Electric  Company,  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  in  the  United  States  of  advisory 
engineering  services  for  use  in  Korea  Nucle- 
ar Units  9  and  10.  KEPCO  has  selected  the 
Ebasco  Overseas  Corporation  ("Elbasco")  to 
provide  the  services.  The  total  U.S.  export 
value  of  this  transaction  is  $12,000,000.  This 
transaction  was  included  in  a  preliminary 
commitment  issued  previously  to  potential 
U.S.  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
project.  The  French  were  awarded  the  bulk 
of  the  procurement  for  the  two  units. 
2.  Identity  of  the  parties 

KEPCO  was  originally  Incorporated  as  a 
private  stock  company  in  1961  and  reincor- 
porated on  January  1,  1982  as  a  publicly 
owned  corporation.  All  of  its  shares  of  stock 
are  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  ROK. 
It  is  the  ROK's  sole  supplier  of  central  sta- 


tion electric  power.  KEPCO  is  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  Eximbank's  programs  for  its 
U.S.  purchases  and  has  maintained  an  excel- 
lent credit  relationship  with  Eximbank. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  will  issue  an  un- 
conditional, full  faith  and  credit  guarantee 
of  repayment  of  the  Eximbank  Credit. 
3  Executive  branch  approval 

Eximbank  requested  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  views  of  the  Executive 
Branch  on  the  proposed  transaction.  The 
State  Department  has  advised  Eximbank 
that  the  Executive  Branch  has  no  objection 
to  Eximbank  proceeding  with  this  transac- 
tion. The  Department  of  Energy  has  advised 
also  that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
transaction. 

4.  Nature  and  use  of  the  services 

The  services  to  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  will  relate  to  project  manage- 
ment, schedule  and  cost  control,  quality  as- 
surance, engineering  (Including  the  review 
of  mechanical,  electrical  and  controls 
design),  licensing,  construction  management 
and  start-up.  In  addition  to  the  placing  of 
U.S.  nationals  at  KEPCO  offices  and  at  the 
site,  much  of  Ebasco's  design  review  and 
project  control  work  will  be  undertaken  at 
the  company's  offices  in  New  York. 

B.  EXPLANATION  OP  FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 

In  July,  1981,  Eximbank  Issued  a  prelimi- 
nary commitment  offering  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  the  turbine  generators,  engi- 
neering and  the  balance  of  plsmt  associated 
with  the  two  nuclear  power  units.  The 
FYench  Initially  were  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  nuclear  steam  supply  system  on  a 
non-competitive  basis.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  bid  evaluation  the  French  were  also 
awarded  the  remainder  of  the  equipment 
and  engineering  procurement  except  for  the 
engineering  services  that  the  proposed  Ex- 
imbank Credit  will  finance.  KEPCO  condi- 
tioned the  award  of  the  U.S.  originated  en- 
gineering sevlces  on  the  availability  of  satis- 
factory financing  from  Eximbank. 

The  performance  of  the  engineering  serv- 
ice will  provide  46  man/years  of  employ- 
ment for  U.S.  personnel  principally  in  the 
ROK  and  at  Ebasco's  New  York  offices.  Fi- 
nancing for  the  export  of  the  services  will 
provide  employment  in  a  sector  where  there 
is  limited  employment  opportunities  In  the 
construction  of  nuclear  power  plants  in  the 
United  States  because  no  new  plants  are 
being  built  here.  Also  the  financing  permits 
Ebasco  to  keep  its  employees  involved  in  a 
very  important  technological  area  so  that 


they  may  maintain  their  skills  and  exper- 
tise. 

2.  The  financing  plan 
The  total  cost  of  the  U.S.  engineering 
services  to  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  for  the  project  is  estimated  to  be 
$12,000,000.  which  will  be  financed  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  AiMMii       tocnliie 


Casli  Piymml 

Private  Financing  (oilhout  an  Eiimbank  guaran- 


SI. 800.000 


l«)            

2.400.000 

......      7,800.000 

20 

[jiimtank  Cndit 

••■"•■'— 

6S 

toul. ,.._ 

12  000000 

100 

(a)  Eximbank  Charges.  The  Eximbank 
Credit  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  10.75 
percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually. 
There  will  be  a  commitment  fee  of  0.5  per- 
cent per  annum  charged  on  the  undisbursed 
portion  of  the  Eximbank  Credit  and  a  credit 
application  fee  of  2  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  Eximbank  Credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms.  Indebtedness  In- 
curred by  KEPCO  under  the  Private  Fi- 
nancing and  the  Eximbank  Credit  will  be 
repaid  in  ten  equal  semiarmual  installments 
of  principal  beginning  January  4,  1989.  This 
date  is  six  months  after  the  midpoint  of  the 
estimated  completion  dates  of  the  two  units. 
The  lenders  of  the  Private  Financing  will  be 
repaid  from  the  earlier  installments  and  Ex- 
imbank will  be  repaid  from  the  later  install- 
ments. 

Attached  is  additional  information  on  Ex- 
imbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 
Sincerely. 

Margaret  W.  Kahlipp, 

Z>t  rector. 

Eximbank  exposure  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  of  Dec.  31.  1981 

Thousands 

Direct  loans $2,899,964 

CFF  loans 8,686 

Financial  guarantees 575,107 

Bank  guarantees  and  other 5,820 

Insurance 8,855 

Medium  term (998) 

Short  term (7,857) 

Total  exposure 3.498,432 

repayment  experience 
Payment  of  principal,   interest  and  fees 
due  on  Eximbank  loans  to  Korea  twrrowers 
have  usually  been  prompt. 


KOREA  KEY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 
[M  vMs  m  imDions  of  U  S  dollirs  and  r«nsefil  gentd  averages  unless  otlwnnse  imicated  EJChan(e  rate:  U.S.  tl.0O=(n  1  won  as  of  Nov  21.  19>1] 


1910 


Isl  half 
1981 


Estimate 
1981 


Percent  dtange' 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Inconv  production.  cnvtoyTMnt 

GMP  It  CtfTVtt  pDCC „,, „....„ 

GMP  It  ORStinl  (1975)  pnw 

Pw  a^  GWP.  QifTtBt  pncc 

Ptairt  vd  KMnnvl  nvestmnt.  current  pricss.. 

Pranl  MKOM.  ctfTvt  prices.. 

IfrtCK  (1975^100) 

Industriit  produdnn     

Amtiii  titai  productivity 

Awaic  wdmtnit  Map 

tjbor  forci  (ttauMb) -.„■ , 

AMTifi  unvnpbymnt  nti  (pvecnt) ..„._„ 

ToW  ptpuMon  (tttousMh.  nNdjfw) .^.....^ 

MoRfy  Md  prvB: 

Mwwy  affair  ■  ^.._.^_.....^ .  -^  ■■_■■■■••— 

Mnst  riiB  (cofflfwcdl  biria). „„^ 

lBtas(1975=  100) 

WWrak  pnce „. .«_„. 

Caemmjm.  at  atcs 

GMP  defiilor 


57.616 65.953 

21.763         12.873  30.776 

1.5U  _ I    1.703 

6.149 I   6.000 

44.127 I  49.6M 

2098           2254  2308 

1672            1878  1923 

37S6            4146  4507 

14.454           15.224  14.744 

S.2               4.(  48 

38,124 38.723 


269 
6,4 
251 
281 
263 

117 
155 
285 
20 


-4,1 
-57 
-56 
-246 
-45 

-17 
104 
229 

1,7 


14  5 
7,0 
127 
-24 
12  6 

100 
150 
20  0 
20 


5.769 
231 

2252 
221.3 
251.6  . 


5.418 
19.5 

2678 
263.5 


6.043 
19-3 

2774 
2748 
2999 


1.58 
20.7 


1.57 
-H.7 


188 
18.3 
193 


389 
28  7 
27  7 


157 
4.8 


230 
240 
19  2 
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1980 


Isl  half 
1981 


Estimate 

1981 


Percent  chmgc ' 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Balance  of  payments  and  tradk 
GoW  and  rx  reserves " ..._. 
Wernal  detJl " 
Annual  Mt  service  * 


Annual  det)t  service  ratio  (percmt)  *  . 

Balance  of  payments  ♦  ,..._ 

Balance  of  trade  (fob)...„ 

fjipofts  (fo.b)'     

lo  United  States 

Imports  (CI f ) 


from  Umted  States 

Average  endiange  rale  (wonAIS  dollars) 
PenoMnd  eidiange  rale  (won/US  dollars) 


6.S7t 
16,710. 
3,000. 
13J. 
-3.464 
-4J« 
17,SB5 
4.607 
22.292 
4.890 
608 
6599 


6.207 


-1,532 

-1.901 

10,116 

2.678 

12,772 

2.811 

676 

685,1 


6600 

21.000 

3,850 

14.0 

-2.800. 

-3.900 

21.200 

5.400 

25.800 

5.700 

677 

693 


156 
260 
25J 


151 
201 
13.0 


04 
25.8 


114 

78 
35  8 

513 
0 
0 


16J 
53 

96 
62 
25  6 
363 


2U 

172 
15  7 
16.6 

113 
50 


'  Because  ot  devaluation,  US  dollar  prices  for  1980-81  rates  of  change  will  I*  distorted  from  the  previous  year 
"  Data  are  for  end  of  period  , . .  ,       ^    ,      _     ^ 

'  Eminsy  estimates  Inchides  payments  on  all  debt  of  1  yr  and  longer  maturity  as  a  percentage  of  total  eiports  of  goods  and  services 
*Bkk  bilince 
>  Customs  dearance  basis 

Note— Mam  imports  from  United  States  in  1980  (in  millions  of  dollars,  cif )   Gram  (S974).  nonelectrical  machinery  (S408).  cotton  (S569),  transport  egupnent  (S397),  electrical  eouoment  and  macbmery  It396)  and  sen))  nri 
(S234)    Map  e>ports  to  United  States  in   1980    (m   millions  of   dollais,   lob)    Textiles   (Sl.Oll);   electncal  products   ({708),   ban   metals  and  articles   ({641)    footwear    it49l,'    and  transportation  egupmenl   (8358) 
Source  EconomK  Trends  Report,  Nov  25,  1981  • 


COIN  COLLECTORS  SAY  NO  TO 

HUGE  OLYMPIC  COIN  BILL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  is 
this  country's  largest  association  of 
coin  collectors.  And  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coin- 
age Subcommittee,  I  have  always 
found  that  organization  genuinely  re- 
flects the  feelings  of  a  vast  majority  of 
coin  collectors  of  this  country.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  a  letter 
recently  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
House  Banxing  Committee  dealing 
with  legislation  authorizing  a  com- 
memorative coin  program  for  the  1984 
Olympic  games. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  legis- 
lation, S.  1230,  calling  for  the  striking 
of  a  series  of  25  coins  to  commemorate 
the  games.  Similar  legislation,  H.R. 
3958,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House.  Although  the  Senate-passed 
bill  calls  for  the  striking  of  25  coins, 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  and  its  coin  group,  have 
agreed  to  reduce  the  number  of  coins 
to  17.  The  coin  group  is  a  joint  venture 
composed  of  Occidental  Petroleum, 
Lazard  Freres,  a  multinational  invest- 
ment firm,  and  the  Franklin  Mint. 
This  organization  has  contracted  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  to  sell  the  coins.  While  the 
sellers  have  agreed  to  a  17-coln  pro- 
gram, the  individuals  who  undoubted- 
ly will  make  up  the  largest  purchasers 
of  these  coins  are  very  definitely  op- 
posed to  such  a  large  program. 

The  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion, at  its  recent  midyear  convention, 
voted  in  support  of  only  two  coins.  A 
position  much  closer  to  that  is  con- 
tained in  my  legislation,  H.R.  3879. 
which  calls  for  the  striking  of  a  single 


90  percent  silver  $1  coin,  which  would 
be  sold  directly  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

My  legislation,  as  well  as  the  coin 
total  proposed  by  the  American  Nu- 
mismatic Association,  would  make  cer- 
tain that  even  the  small  collector 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase all  of  the  Olympic  coins.  Under 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  as  well  as  the 
revised  17-coin  program,  coin  collec- 
tors might  have  to  pay  as  high  as 
$8,000  to  purchase  a  complete  Olympic 
coin  set.  This  is  only  one  reason  why  I 
have  adopted  a  go-slow  philosophy 
toward  an  Olympic  coin  program 
based  on  such  a  large  number  of  coins. 

While  the  income  projections  on  a 
25-  or  17-coin  program  may  look  at- 
tractive, it  must  be  remembered  that 
those  figures  are  indeed  nothing  more 
than  projections.  And  if  coin  collectors 
will  not  buy  the  coins,  then  those  pro- 
jections are  worthless.  And  based  on 
the  position  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association,  which  wants  only  a 
two-coin  program.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  projections  of  those  favoring 
a  25-  or  17-coin  program  are  worthless, 
and  that  the  entire  coin  program 
could  wind  up  not  as  a  moneymaker 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organiz- 
ing Committee  but  rather  as  a  finan- 
cial disaster. 

So  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
true  position  of  America's  coin  collec- 
tors, I  am  Including  a  copy  of  the 
ANA'S  letter  to  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee members  as  well  as  a  copy  of  that 
organization's  February  18  resolution. 
AMXRicAif  Numismatic  Association, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 

February  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Annunzio:  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  you  will  be 
talcing  up  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  numismatic  community.  A  bill,  S.  1230, 
calling  for  the  striking  of  a  series  of  25  coins 


to  commemorate  the  1984  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Games,  will  soon  come  under  con- 
sideration by  your  committee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
convey  to  you  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  7  to 
1  vote  on  February  19,  by  the  governing 
board  of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion, a  non-profit,  Congressionally  char- 
tered, national  organization  of  coin  collec- 
tors. As  you  can  see  by  the  text,  collectors 
feel  S.  1230  is  an  ill-considered  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  will  not  accomplish  the  primary 
task  assigned  to  it— that  of  raising  money  to 
support  the  Olympic  Games. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  commemorative  coin- 
age, but  we  believe  the  extremely  large 
scope  of  the  present  legislation  will  cause  it 
to  raise  far  less  money  than  a  better-struc- 
tured proposal  would. 

As  a  case  in  point,  we  look  to  the  exi>eri- 
ence  of  Canada,  a  country  that  created  a  30 
coin  Olympic  set  to  raise  money  for  the 
1976  Montreal  Games.  The  set  was  market- 
ed essentially  by  the  same  entity  that  is  des- 
ignated to  market  American  issues  under 
the  terms  of  S.  1230.  The  Canadian  issues 
raised  only  $124,498,880  Canadian,  accord- 
ing to  a  March  31,  1981,  report  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  trivializing  Canada's  coinage. 
Some  issues  even  sold  for  less  than  face 
value  and,  even  now,  sell  only  for  the  value 
of  the  bullion  in  them.  The  marketers  origi- 
nally had  forecast  a  $250  million  profit. 

As  you  luiow,  the  revenue  shortfalls  of  the 
Montreal  Games  caused  great  financial 
hardship  for  the  city  of  Montreal.  We  would 
not  like  to  see  this  happen  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  market  for  coins  is  not  limitless.  Col- 
lectors, however,  would  eagerly  await  a  rea- 
sonable issue,  such  as  the  4  coin  set  pro- 
posed in  the  American  Ntimismatic  Associa- 
tion resolution.  Marketed  correctly,  a  small 
issue  could  raise  more  money  than  the  large 
one,  which  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  repeal 
the  economic  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

I  hope  this  letter  has  clarified  for  you  the 
position  of  the  American  Numismatic  Asso- 
ciation and  that  you  will  consider  it  when 
you  make  your  decision  on  S.  1230. 
Sincerely, 

AsNA  G.  Wilde.  Jr.. 

President 
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RnoLunoH 
Be  it  resolved  that  the  memben  of  the 
American  Numirmatic  Auociation  recom- 
mend to  members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, That  the  Olympic  commemorative 
coin  inue  be  limited  to  uncirculated  and 
proof  specimens  of  one  gold  coin  and  one 
silver  coin  and  that  the  sale  thereof  be  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Mint  or  other 
appropriate  C3ovemment  acency.* 


THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OP 
FRESNO— lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coklho) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  recognize  an 
event  symbolizing  the  continuity  and 
strength  of  religion  in  American  life 
today.  On  March  18  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Fresno  will  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  fouinding. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  has  grown 
with  the  city  of  Fresno,  foimded  only 
7  years  before  the  church.  In  1882 
seven  Baptists  organized  a  Sunday 
school.  From  the  begiiming  the 
church  placed  a  high  priority  on  edu- 
cation. Through  the  years  the  church 
grew  in  terms  of  both  members  and 
services.  When  the  city  of  Fresno 
needed  the  church,  during  the  Depres- 
sion and  World  War  II  for  example, 
the  First  Baptist  Church  responded 
with  programs  for  the  coummunity. 
such  as  the  Church-Door  Canteen  op- 
erated by  women  of  the  congregation 
for  local  servicemen. 

Today,  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Fresno  remains  a  vibrant  and  spiritual 
institution.  Maintaining  its  traditional 
promotion  of  good  wlU  and  fellowship, 
the  church  has  a  large  congregation, 
conducts  religious  surveys  and  lay  in- 
stitutes, sponsors  four  choirs,  and  pro- 
vides its  members  with  gym  facilities. 
The  church  continues  in  its  support 
for  the  community.  It  supports  the 
Fresno  Rescue  Mission  and  sponsors 
radio  and  television  programing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  encoiut«ed  by  the 
spiritual  and  community  leadership 
displayed  by  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Fresno.  At  a  time  when  some  may 
claim  that  religion  is  weakening  in 
America,  we  can  point  to  such  Institu- 
tions as  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Fresno  as  fine  examples  of  the 
strength  and  fortitude  of  religion  in 
American  life.  The  First  Baptist 
Chiirch  of  Fresno  should  be  praised 
for  Its  positive  contributions  to  the 
city  and  people  of  Fresno.* 


PRESIDENT  REAOAN'S 
CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cor- 
RAOA)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 


tive is  a  bold,  creative  act  of  states- 
manship designed  to  tackle  the  major 
problem— inadequate  economic 

growth-rendangeriiig  regional  stability 
and  peace  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  Puerto  Rico  is  supporting 
this  effort. 

The  administration's  conmiitments 
to  major  new  tax  incentives  for  Puerto 
Rico  to  further  strengthen  our  indus- 
trial development,  to  assist  us  in  in- 
creasing our  agricultural  production, 
to  use  Puerto  Rico  as  a  regional  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  center,  to 
expand  air  and  sea  passenger  links,  to 
assist  in  reducing  transportation  costs, 
and  to  seek  assistance  for  refining  pe- 
trochemicals, are  a  major  shot  In  the 
arm  for  Puerto  Rlcan  development 
and  Jobs.  These  measures  will  Insure 
that  the  main  U.S.  domestic  area  in 
the  Caribbean  will  not  suffer  as  a 
result  of  other  CBI  policies. 

While  protection  and  safeguards  are 
provided  especially  for  the  nmi  indus- 
try and  returned  excise  taxes.  I  remain 
concerned  that  the  very  positive  ef- 
fects of  one-way  free  trade  not  be  com- 
promised by  serious  damage  to  indus- 
tries such  as  rum,  tuna  canning,  and 
others  In  Puerto  Rico.  I  wUl  continue 
to  seek  adequate  protection,  safe- 
guards, and  an  early  warning  and  ad- 
Jiistment  assistance  program  to  help 
tlireatened  industries  be  more  com- 
petitive, produce  new  products,  save 
and  expand  Jobs.* 


FED  MONETARY  POUCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fi- 
nancial Times  of  London  In  a  story 
March     2.     1982,    characterized     the 
Democratic  views  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  annual  report  as 
"perhaps    the    most    comprehensive 
attack     yet     attempted     on     Reaga- 
nomics"  and  "a  35-point  alternative 
policy  which  may  become  their  major 
raUying  point  in  the  approaching  bat- 
tles over  the  1983  budget."  The  full  ar- 
ticle follows: 
[From  the  Financial  Times.  Mar.  2.  1983] 
FKD  McnfTTAHT  POUCT  HZLD  TO  Blami  roR 
RkXSSIOH  IK  UlTITID  STATU 

(By  Anatole  Kaletsky) 
Inflation  la  bad,  productivity  is  good,  Paul 
Volcker  Is  responsible  for  the  U.S.  recession. 
Some  things  are  so  obvious  that  even  econo- 
mists and  politicians  can  agree  about  them. 
This  week  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
(JEC)  of  the  U.S.  Congress  published  its 
SOO-page  annual  report  on  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's economic  policy.  The  two 
halves,  written  separately  by  the  committee 
Republican  and  Democratic  meml>ers. 
might  have  been  alx)ut  different  countries 
were  it  not  for  one  central  point  of  agree- 
ment: the  Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy 
Is  mainly  to  blame  for  the  present  recession. 
That  may  not  be  too  serious  as  far  as  the 
Republicans  are  concerned.  They  consider 
that  "the  recession  of  1981  was  due  to  the 


rapid  monetary  growth  the  Fed  engineered 
in  the  second  half  of  1980,  and  to  the  infla- 
tion, high  Interest  rates  and  financial  prob- 
lems that  high  money  growth  in  the  1977-80 
period  as  a  whole  produced,  as  well  as  to  the 
sharp  deceleration  of  money  growth  that 
occurred  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1981. " 

But  they  loyally  see  President  Reagan's 
economic  policy  beginning  to  come  good  In 
the  near  future  despite  the  Fed's  cliunsiness 
and  confine  their  criticisms  to  marginal 
issues. 

The  Democrats,  however,  have  used  their 
half  of  the  JEC  report  to  launch  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  attack  yet  attempt- 
ed on  Reaganomics  and  to  lay  out  a  35-polnt 
alternative  policy  which  may  become  their 
major  rallying  point  in  the  approaching  bat- 
tles over  the  1983  budget  and  the  campaign 
for  the  November  Congressional  elections. 

The  Democrat's  alternative  strategy  Is 
centered  on  a  relaxation  of  what  they  call 
the  present  "super  tight"  monetary  targets, 
coupled  with  a  deferral  of  the  1983  tax  cut 
at  least  cherished  political  indepenary  situa- 
tion becomes  clearer.  This  "act  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility" would  calm  fears  about  pro- 
spective budget  deficits  and  improve  infla- 
tionary expectations,  and  result,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  monetary  relaxation,  in  a 
rapid  reduction  of  interest  rates. 

This  would  be  further  reinforced  by  some 
direction  of  bank  lending  away  from  "un- 
productive purposes"  such  as  the  creation  of 
credit  lines  for  huge  corporate  takeovers 
and  towards  productive  business,  agricultur- 
al, housing  and  automobile  finance. 

In  the  longer  term  the  Democrats  would 
aim  not  only  for  the  obligatory  "restrained" 
monetary  policy  and  a  fiscal  policy  which 
would  "close  the  budget  deficit."  In  addi- 
tion, they  also  declare  themselves  in  favour 
of,  among  other  things,  an  incomes  policy, 
an  industrial  policy  aimed  at  encouraging 
"catalyst"  industries  such  as  semiconductors 
and  even  of  a  policy  of  exhorting  American 
managers  to  adopt  the  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices of  their  counterparts  in  Japan  and 
Europe. 

The  solid  core  of  the  Democrat's  propos- 
als, however,  is  macroeconomics  not  mana- 
gerial theory.  Interest  rates  have  to  be  cut 
sharply,  not  Just  in  nominal  terms,  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  promises,  but  also  in  real 
terms.  Not  least  this  is  necessary  l)ecause  of 
the  international  dislocation  which  a  U.S.- 
led  "interest  rate  war"  has  been  producing. 

The  Democrats  do  not  want  monetary  tar- 
gets abolished.  Indeed  they  support  the  Oc- 
tober 1979  reform  of  Fed  policy  which  gave 
more  prominence  to  monetary  targeting. 
But  they  suggest  that  the  Fed  must  improve 
the  quality  of  its  figures,  explain  how  mone- 
tary targets  should  be  varied  in  response  to 
shocks  such  as  oil  crises  and.  clarify  the  ef- 
fects of  changes  in  the  financial  ssrstem  on 
the  meaning  of  its  variables. 

They  also  want  more  political  accounta- 
bility from  the  Fed  and  closer  co-ordination 
between  fiscal  monetary  and  micro-econom- 
ic policies  (with  a  veiled  threat  against  the 
Fed's  until  the  economic  and  budget  •  •  •). 

The  main  accusation  the  Democrats  have 
against  the  Fed  is  that,  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's undisguised  blessing,  it  has  persist- 
ently biased  its  policies  towards  under 
shooting  its  targets.  Periods  of  excessive 
growth  in  money  supply  have  been  rapidly 
and  savagely  repressed  while  periods  of  slow 
or  negative  growth  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked. 

The  Administration's  own  recent  criticism 
of  the  Fed.  attributing  high  interest  rates 
not  to  the  low  level  but  the  volatility  of 
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monetary  growth,  is  derided  as  so  disingen- 
uous as  to  l>e  "breathtaking."  The  theory, 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Donald  Regan,  the 
Treasury  Secretary,  last  month,  was  "an  en- 
tirely new  line  of  criticism  drawn  from  a 
form  of  fringe  monetarism"  whose  ideas  the 
Administration  had  never  endorsed  until 
they  needed  a  new  explanation  for  the  re- 
cession, the  Democrats  claimed. 

The  Fed  should  aim  for  monetary  growth 
of  about  6  percent  in  1982,  they  believe,  in- 
stead of  leaving  open  the  possibility  of 
growth  as  low  as  2.5  percent  specified  in  the 
present  monetary  target  range.  Such  a  low 
level  of  growth  would  result  in  a  total  in- 
crease of  only  about  2  percent  In  the  "shift 
adjusted  Ml"  monetary  measure  which  the 
Fed  mainly  follows,  over  a  period  of  two 
years.  ^  , 

The  mystery  about  the  Democrats  whole 
strategy  is  why  they  should  want  to  tie 
themselves  even  to  a  6  percent  monetary 
constraint.  After  all,  they  reject  the  idea 
that  unemployment  can  l)e  used  to  reduce 
inflation  In  the  long  run. 

They  also  show  that  91  percent  of  the  de- 
cline In  Inflation  between  1980  and  1981  was 
due  to  reductions  In  energy  and  food  prices, 
which  are  unconnected  with  monetary 
policy  and  housing  cosU,  which  much  lower 
interest  rates  could  reduce  further.  So  why 
not  dispense  altogether  with  the  tiresome 
Mr.  Volcker  and  his  awkward  monetary  tar- 
gets?* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota)  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  FoRSTTHE.  for  60  minutes. 
March  11. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Trible.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Frank,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corrada,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


Dakota)    and    to    include    extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  LEBotJTiLLiER  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Rxn)D. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GXTNDERSON. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  exclude 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LXTNDINE. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Yates. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 
Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Lelans. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  Poglietta. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and    extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest   of    Mr.    Roberts    of    South 


S.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  prayers  deliv- 
ered by  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
S.T.D..'as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  during 
the  96th  and  97th  Congresses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  1503.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  authorize 
the  President  to  allocate  crude  oil.  residual 
oil,  and  other  petroleum  products  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply  short- 
age, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21,  1982,  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day,  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 


SENATE  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS  RE- 
FERRED 

Joint  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Frariklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  42  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  10.  1982, 
at  3  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Si>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3320.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  improving 
the  system  for  air  defense  of  North  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3321.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmitting 
the  defense  manpower  requirements  report 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
138(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3322.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  impact  of  U.S.  readiness  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  sale  of  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No. 
82-38).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3323.  A  letter  from  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Impact  of  U.S.  readiness  of  the  Army's 
proposed  sale  of  certain  defense  articles  to 
Israel  (Transmittal  No.  82-44).  pursuant  to 
section  813  of  PubUc  Law  94-106;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3324.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended,  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
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3325.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, tranamlttlng  the  executive  summary 
report  of  the  study.  "Projections  of  Non- 
English  Language  Background  and  Limited 
English  Proficient  Persons  in  the  United 
States  to  the  Year  2000."  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 731(c)  of  the  Education  Amendments 
Act  of  1978:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3326.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  third  and  fourth 
annual  reports  on  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-142;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

3327.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  energy  projections. 
pursuant  to  section  301(c)  of  Public  La«  96- 
294:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3328.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  third  annual  report  on  the  end-stage 
renal  disease  program,  section  1881(g)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3329.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Australia  for  permission 
to  transfer  certain  U.S.  origin  military 
equipment  to  Singapore,  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3330.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Legislative  Affairs). 
transmitting  various  project  performance 
audit  reports  prepared  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
special  studies  prepared  by  the  external 
review  and  evaluation  office  of  the  Liter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  project 
performance  audit  reports  of  project  com- 
pletion reports  prepared  by  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  pursuant  to  section  301(e)(3) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3331.  A  letter  from  the  Lieutenant  Gener- 
al, Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
trmnamltting  notice  of  the  Navy's  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No. 
82-38),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3332.  A  letter  from  the  Lieutenant  Oener- 
■1.  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Army's  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
services  to  Israel  (Transmittal  No.  82-44). 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3333.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  the  report  on 
the  Israeli  economy  and  debt  repayment 
prospects,  pursuant  to  section  723  of  Public 
Law  97-113;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3334.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  carried 
out  by  the  Geological  Survey  during  calen- 
dar year  1981  in  areas  outside  the  national 
domain,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public  Law 
87-626,  as  amended  (88  SUt.  1971);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3335.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  trans- 
initting  comments  by  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  on  the  construc- 
tion of  Interstate  Highway  90  through  Wal- 


lace, Idaho,  pursuant  to  section  106  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3336.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  F/A-18  naval  strike  fighter 
(MASAD-82-20.  February  26.  1982);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Armed  Services. 

3337.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Navy's  AV-8B  Harrier  II  air- 
craft <MASAD-82-19.  February  26.  1982): 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
4627.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  of 
authorizing,  promoting,  financing,  and  fa- 
cilitating, on  a  priority  and  expedited  basis, 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment of  deep-draft  commercial  ports  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-454,  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.    HARKIN    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Beskix,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mrs. 
Chjsholm,        Mr.        Contk,        Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  DcLLtTMS,  Mr.  DeNar- 
Dis,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  FocLirrrA,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,    Mr.    Jacobs,    Mr.    Jcr- 
poans,  Mr.   Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.     Markzy,     Mr.     MunsH,     Mr. 
MiTCHHx  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moak- 
LXT.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Ricmioin),  Mrs. 
ScHNKiDER,     Mr.     Skibkrung,     Mr. 
Vnrro.  Mr.  Vouuizx,  Mr.  Wkavkr, 
Mr.  Wkbkr  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Evams 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Taukb,  and  Mr.  Liach 
of  Iowa) 
HJi.  5756.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery 
by  public  utilities  of  certain  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  through  rate  in- 
creases; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  BE31EUTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Daub): 
H.R.  5756.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  participate  with  the 
State  of  Nebraska  in  studies  of  Platte  River 
water  resource  use  and  development,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  6757.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  give  recipients  of  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  a  more  effective 
and  realistic  opportunity  to  challenge  ac- 
tions taken  to  terminate  such  benefits,  by 
expediting  the  appeals  process,  and  by  ex- 
tending the  period  for  which  such  benefits 
are  payable  before  their  termination  takes 
effect;    to    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  HE  LUGO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Suhia): 
H.R.  5758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches  and  watch 
movements  from  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EMERY: 
H.R.  5759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  limited 
exclusion  from  gross  Income  for  per  diem  re- 
ceived by  certain  State  legislators  ineligible 
for  the  special  deduction  with  respect  to  liv- 
ing expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Ottinger.  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.R.  5760.  A  bill  to  provide  environmental 
employment  opportunities  for  senior  citi- 
zens by   establishing   the  Senior  Environ- 
mental Employment  Corps  within  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PRANK: 
H.R.  5761.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
individuals  and  families  purchasing  a  resi- 
dence for  the  first  time;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylva- 
nia): 
H.R.  5762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  delimiting  period 
within  which  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  may 
use  educational  assistance  under  chapter  34 
of  that  title  upon  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty  from  the  present  10  years  to  20 
years,  but  not  later  than  E>ecember  31,  1999; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veteraivs'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  5763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modernize  the  base 
on  which  the  tax  on  large  cigars  is  imposed; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OUARINI: 
H.R.  5764.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  dolls  and  certain  other  toy  fig- 
ures: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 
H.R.  5765.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  promote  the 
effective  Investigation  and  prosecution  of 
livestock  fraud;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah: 
H.R.  5766.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  restrict  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  the 
discharge  of  dredged  or  fill  material  to 
those  discharges  which  are  into  navigable 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  5767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  reductions  which  take 
effect  in  1983.  and  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  interest  on  certain  low-interest  resi- 
dential mortgages  and  new  motor  vehicle 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  Feder- 
al excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  revenues  from  the  additional 
tax  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Federal  hospi- 
tal insurance  trust  fund  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cbaig,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
KiLOEE,  Mr.   KOGOVSEK,   Mr.   LeBou- 
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tillier.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  de  Lucso, 
Mrs.  BouQUARD,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  BuRGEKER.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall,  Mr.  Whittakeh,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Wydbn.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
HORTON,    Mr.    Ottinger,    and    Mr. 
Rokmkr): 
H.R.  5769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    to    provide    for    individual 
housing   accounts;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
H.R.  5770.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  royalty 
rates  applicable  to  onshore  and  offshore  oil 
and  gas  leases;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  5771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  a 
U.S.  Immigration  Court,  to  expedite  and  im- 
prove exclusion  and  deportation  proceed- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  5772.  A  bUl  to  authorize  SBA  emer- 
gency loan  assistance  to  small  businesses 
confronted   by  economic  disaster:   to   the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Foley): 
H.R.  5773.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Washington  as  a  national 
volcanic  area,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Agriculture. 

H.R.  5774.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  Controlled  Substances  Act, 
and  the  Controlled  Substances,  Import  and 
Export  Act,  to  Improve  forfeiture  provisions 
and  strengthen  penalties  for  controlled  sub- 
stances offenses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  8HUMWAY: 

H.R.  5775  A  bill  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment authority  for  certain  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation employees,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8KELTON: 

H.R.  5776.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  an  agricultural  export  credit  revolving 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

H.R.  5777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  exempt  from  duties  equipments 
and  repairs  to  certain  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  5778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  first  issuance 
of  the  Purple  Heart  military  decoration  by 
George  Washington  on  August  7,  1782,  at 
Newburgh.  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  rules  added  by  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  which  permit  transfer 
of  tax  benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.R.  5780.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  insurance  with  respect  to 
damage  caused  by  flood-related  landslides, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


H.R.  5781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  tax-free 
rollover  of  certain  benefits  received  by  law 
enforcement  officers  on  separation  from 
service  by  increasing  the  limitations  on  the 
deduction  for  retirement  savings;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5782.  A  bill  to  prohibit  imports  from 
Iran  until  the  Government  of  Iran  ceases  its 
persecution  of  the  Bahais  in  Iran;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Parris,  and  Mr.  Wolf): 
H.R.  5783.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8905(e) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  provide 
Federal  employees  and  annuitants  with  an 
opportunity  to  transfer  enrollments  be- 
tween health  benefits  plans  whenever  an 
adjustment  is  made  In  the  rates  charged  or 
the  benefits  provided  under  any  each  plan. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Shelby. 
and  Mr.  JErrERiES): 
H.J.  Res.  427.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requir- 
ing that  Federal  Judges  be  reconfirmed  by 
the  Senate  every  6  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DYSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AspiN,  Vir.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Anthony, 
Mr.  Ashbrook.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Bapalis, 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Benjamin. 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Bouquaro,  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Brod- 
hxad,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Cor- 
RAOA,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Dykally,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  sbtOAHL, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  PiNDLET,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fogu- 
etta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Frenzxl,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSOR,  Mr.  Haokdorm,  Mr.  Hammxr- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Heptel,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  High- 
tower,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kazen, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
KiLOEE,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi,  Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Napier.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Nowak. 
Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Obey, 


Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pritcharo. 
Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Rangxl,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  RiNALoo,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  E>akota.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs. 
ROUKEMA,  Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Sckeuer,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Siljander.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skxlton, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wixth.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Zablocki.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
land): 

VLJ.  Res.  428.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  April  9  of  each  year 
as  "National  P.O.W./M.IA.  Recognition 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.J.  Res.  429.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
State  commissions  on  teacher  excellence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Oilman): 

H.J.  Res.  430.  Joint  resolution  designating 

October  16,  1982.  as  "World  Food  Day";  to 

the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ovil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  282.  Concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  scheduled  elections  in  El 
Salvador:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  and  other  official  representatives 
of  the  United  States  should  at  every  oppor- 
tunity before  international  forums  reiterate 
and  emphasize  the  extent  to  which  we  de- 
plore and  condemn  the  religious  persecution 
of  peoples  of  the  Baha'l  faith  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.  Res.  380.  Resolution  on  the  imposition 
of  martial  law  in  Poland  and  the  release  of 
Lech  Walesa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SILJANDER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Smitr 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  McEwxh,  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  Parkis,  and  Mr.  Clausen): 
H.  Res.  381.  Resolution  to  authorize  pen- 
sion fund  investments;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor.  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

282.  By  Mr.  Rood:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
Impact  aid  to  school  districts  on  Indian  res- 
ervations; to  the  CoRunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

383.  By  the  Speaker:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  rel- 
ative to  the  medicaid  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

284.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Trail;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 

H.R.  5784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pranltlln 
F.  Offner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H.R.  5785.  A  bill  to  quiet  title  and  posses- 
sion with  respect  to  a  certain  private  land 
claim  In  Livingston  Parish,  La.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  27:  Mr.  Dtmaixt  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

B.JL  248:  Mr.  Cokcorar. 

HJl.  352:  Mr.  Molloban. 

HJl.  385:  Mr.  Boma  of  Tennessee. 

HJl.  789:  BCr.  Bamrarr. 

HJl.  1918:  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Kramxr.  Mr. 
BoLAHD,  Mr.  SmTR  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Amnrirzio, 
Mr.  WoH  Pat,  Mr.  Roth,  Bdr.  Beilxnson. 
Mr.  RmALDO,  Mr.  Darhl  B.  Craitk,  Mr. 
OoRHAK  of  California,  Mr.  Mounaki,  Mr. 
Emqush,  Mr.  Statoh  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
PSBKIMS,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Walkkr,  and 
B4r.  Pauhtroy. 

HJl.  1937:  Mr.  Folkt.  Mr.  Skzlton.  Mr. 
Dar  Dahikl,  Mr.  Hkndom,  Mr.  Jamss  K. 
Comx,  BCr.  Spkncx,  Mr.  Dkrxick,  Mr.  Wort- 
let,  and  Mrs.  Booquaro. 

H.R.  2445:  Mr.  Schxukr. 

HJl.  2849:  Mr.  Hugris  and  Mr.  Corrasa. 

HJl.  3234:  Mr.  Httohks  and  Mr.  Corrada. 

HJl.  3824:  Mr.  O'Brizn  and  Mr.  Drzikr. 

H.R.  4154:  Mr.  Bailet  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ms.  Oakax,  and  Mr.  AHTHomr. 


H.R.  45*2:  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  4725:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Corrada. 

H.R.  4868:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

H.R.  49B7:  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr..  Ms.  Fielder.  Mr.  Jettries.  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    New    York,    and    Mrs. 

BODQUARt. 

H.R.  5130:  Mr.  Jettries. 

H.R.  5168:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
HncHEs,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Jettries,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaslu,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  5193:  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  5314:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Roberts 
of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  5421:  Mr.  Foguctta. 

H.R.   5448:    Mr.   Nelligan   and   Mr.   Bur- 

GENER. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  5510:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  5529:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  5558:  Mr.  Brodhead. 

H.R.  5617:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Gejdxnson,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Bonker, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Bonior  Of  Michigan,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  5630:  Mr.  Archer. 

H.R.  5681:  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Brodhzao,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Hoyer,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  5689:  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  McGrath,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Marlenes,  and  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  339:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Morphy,  Mr.  LsBoutillier,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Dreier,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.J.  Ras.  375:  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
SwiPT,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Siljanoer,  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Craig,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Broompielo, 
Mr.  HiLOi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.J.  RcB.  393:  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,   Mr.   Benjamin,   Mr.   Atkinson,  Mr. 


Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.J.  Res.  395:  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  E>ORGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Leland.  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.J.  Res.  408:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
LeBoutillieh,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr,  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Dougherty.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Akaka, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Aodabbo. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der, and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  249:  Mr.  Heckler.  Mr.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Zeteretti  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Res.  374:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Blanchako,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick, Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Fren- 
zel, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler, Mr.  Hektel,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  LeBou- 
tillier, Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Nelugan,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Patter- 
son. Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Ratchtord.  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Roemer. 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Wkbxr  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Vento. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII 

363.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Council,  Tontogany,  Wood  County. 
Ohio,  relative  to  natural  gas  deregulation; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
EInergy  and  Commerce. 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr..  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  gracious  Father  of  us 
all.  Thou  hast  guided  the  leadership  of 
this  Nation  through  troubled  waters 
often  in  the  past.  We  remember  with 
gratitude  their  devout  dependence 
upon  Thee,  how  they  turned  to  Thee, 
trusted  in  Thee  in  overwhelming  cir- 
cumstances. 

They  were  not  less  wise  in  asking 
Thee  for  Thy  wisdom,  nor  less  strong 
in  calling  upon  Thee  for  strength. 
They  did  not  demean  their  humanness 
by  humbling  themselves  before  Thee, 
nor  forsake  their  leadership  by  admit- 
ting their  need  of  Thee.  Indeed.  Lord, 
by  coming  to  Thee  in  their  need,  they 
enlarged  their  wisdom,  increased  their 
strength,  dignified  their  humanness, 
and  gave  greater-than-ever  leadership 
to  the  people. 

Teach  us  dear  God.  that  we  have 
nothing  to  lose,  everything  to  gain  by 
obedience  to  Thee  and  everything  to 
lose,  nothing  to  gain  by  ignoring  Thee. 
God  of  our  fathers,  give  to  the  Sena- 
tors, and  all  who  labor  here,  with  their 
families,  the  godly  resources  needed  to 
lead  the  people  through  present  diffi- 
culties. In  the  name  of  Him  to  Whom 
belongs  all  power  and  glory.  Amen. 


from  the  floor  at  this  moment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  him  under  the  standing  order 
be  reserved  for  his  control  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
debate  on  the  Williams  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  special  order  for  the  recognition  of 
any  Senator  this  morning? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  is  no  special  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  The  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  past  the  hour 
of  11:30  a.m.,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  PROM  11:30 
A.M.  UNTIL  2:30  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Tuesday  and  on  Tuesday  there  are 
regular  caucuses  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  take  place  off 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  These  meet- 
ings are  of  an  official  nature.  They  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Senate. 
They  are  essential  to  the  transaction 
of  our  business. 

In  order  to  provide  the  time  for  all 
Senators  to  meet  according  to  those 
arrangements,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  today  at  11:30  a.m.  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  resume 
debate  on  the  Williams  resolution. 
The  first  order  of  business  will  be  a 
quorum  caU.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  lead- 
ership that  a  quonmi  can  be  assem- 
bled by  3  o'clock,  in  which  event 
debate  on  the  Williams  resolution  will 
continue  until  approximately  6  p.m. 
today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  can  complete  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  204  on  today,  to- 
morrow, or  Thursday.  I  have  no  desire 
to  hurry  this  matter.  Indeed,  I  will  not 
now  do  so,  for  Senator  Williams  and 
his  supporters  must  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  case.  I  will  not 
seek  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  a  time  certain  vote  either  on 
the  Cranston  amendment  or  on  the 
resolution  itself. 

I  observe  with  approval  the  recom- 
mendation the  minority  leader  made 
on  the  floor  last  evening  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  that  we  should  try 
to  arrive  at  a  time  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  Cranston  amendment,  and  then 
shortly  thereafter  have  a  vote  on  the 
resolution  itself. 

There  are  many  other  parlimentary 
techniques  for  dealing  with  this 
matter,  but  I  think  that  has  much  to 
commend  it. 

I  think  on  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance and  gravity,  the  Senator  from 
California,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  his  case  and  have  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitue.  By  the  same  token, 
after  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  Senate  should  pro- 
ceed as  promptly  as  possible  to  the 
consideration  of  the  imderlying  resolu- 
tion. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority   leader    is    necessarily    absent 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  as  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  the  Senate  recon- 
venes. Senate  Resolution  204  be  auto- 
matically laid  before  the  Seiuite. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  2:30, 


CLIFFORD  PHILIP  CASE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  joined  with  my  colleagues  in 
noting  with  sadness  the  death  of  Sena- 
tor Clifford  Philip  Case  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  a  trusted  partner  and  a  be- 
loved friend;  those  of  us  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  him  will  miss 
him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  editorials  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times 
on  Senator  Case  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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CuproRD  Philip  Case 


His  gentle  demeanor  and  patrician  courte- 
sy made  the  words  "the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey"  something  more  than  a  pro 
forma  senatorial  title  for  Clifford  Case,  who 
died  here  Friday  at  the  age  of  77.  Sen.  Case 
was  revered  by  his  colleagues  for  more  than 
his  civility,  however.  As  notable  was  the 
courage  with  which  he  championed  his  con- 
victions and  the  integrity  that  characterized 
his  service  in  the  Senate.  Whether  the  topic 
was  ethics  in  government,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam or  racial  justice,  Clifford  Case  was  will- 
ing to  speak  out  and  to  lead. 

Sen.  Case  was  one  of  the  small  but  influ- 
ential group  of  liberal  Republicans  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  better  social  legisla- 
tion of  the  1960s.  As  an  advocate  of  strong 
civil  rights  laws,  he  was  one  of  the  biparti- 
san floor  managers  of  the  landmark  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Later,  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  he  actively 
promoted  full  funding  for  those  programs— 
in  particular  those  relating  to  education— 
that  were  directed  toward  the  poor  and  the 
victimized. 

Sen.  Case  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in 
1944,  and  served  five  terms  there  before 
moving  to  the  Senate  10  years  later.  A  brief 
period  as  president  of  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public separated  these  periods  of  service.  At 
a  time  when  only  one  Republican  senator 
had  taken  a  simUar  position,  he  announced, 
during  his  first  race  for  the  Senate,  that  he 
strongly  opposed  the  activities  of  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy,  and  pledged  himself  to 
vote  against  allowing  the  Wisconsin  senator 
to  continue  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Once  elected,  Mr.  Case  continued  to  press 
for  measures  that  would  establish  clesu-  eth- 
ical standards  for  members  of  Congress  and 
to  publish  annually  and  voluntarily  a  com- 
plete statement  detailing  his  own  finances. 
Today's  requirement  that  legislators  and 
high  government  officials  file  statements 
disclosing  assets,  liabilities  and  sources  of 
income  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  his  early 
and  persistent  advocacy. 

As  a  member,  and  eventually  ranking  Re- 
publican, on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitte.  Sen.  Case  was  an  opponent  of  war  in 
Vietnam  before  It  was  fashionable  to  be  one. 
He  was  an  environmentalist  when  such  folks 
were  still  called  "conservationists."  He  was  a 
man  of  principle  and  compassion  who  served 
his  party,  his  state  and  his  country  with  dis- 
tinction. 

CuFTORD  Case 

He  reached  the  Senate  in  1954  by  defeat- 
ing the  McCarthyites  on  the  extreme  right 
of  New  Jersey's  Republican  Party.  He  was 
ousted,  finally,  in  a  1978  party  primary  by  a 
new  political  right.  For  the  quarter-century 
in  between  Clifford  Case  upheld  the  middle 
ground  of  moderate  Republicanism.  He  ad- 
vanced bipartisanship  in  foreign  affairs.  . 
compassion  in  the  civil  rights  struggles, 
quality  in  Judicial  appointments  and  decen- 
cy in  everything. 

Long  an  influential  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Senator  Case 
supported  Presidents  of  both  parties  when 
he  saw  them  leading  the  nation  toward 
peace.  And  he  was  bipartisan  in  his  denuda- 
tion of  executive  excesses. 

He  came  to  oppose  President  Johnson's  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  as  unauthorized  and 
he  was  critical  of  President  Nixon  for  not 
ending  that  involvement  sooner.  He  helped 
to  produce  the  War  Powers  Act  to  make  the 


executive  more  accountable  for  military  op- 
erations and  sponsored  a  law  requiring  early 
notice  to  Congress  of  secret  agreements 
with  other  countries. 

New  Jersey,  the  Senate  and  the  nation  all 
profited  from  Clifford  Case's  intellectual 
gifts  and  quite  dignity.  Nor  did  moderation 
die  with  his  political  defeat.  After  he  lost 
his  party's  support,  by  only  a  few  thousand 
votes,  the  electorate  turned  to  a  moderate 
Democrat  for  his  replacement.  Clifford  Case 
was  what  you  might  call  an  impassioned 
moderate.  He  gave  moderation  a  long  run 
and  a  good  name. 


March  9,  1982 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURj: 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  need  for  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  may  be  reserved 
to  any  point  prior  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Williams  resolution,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  time  reserved  for  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  permit  me  to  ask 
the  Chair  if  he  is  prepared  at  this  time 
to  put  us  into  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  wHl  now  be  a  time  for  routine 
morning  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is 'recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Symms  at  this 
point  in  cormection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  are  printed  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions. ) 


I 


ISRAEL        AND        THE        UNITED 
STATES  SHARE  COMMON 

VALUES  AND  INTERESTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  speech  delivered  by  Sena- 
tor Cannon  to  the  B'nal  B'rlth  Lodge 
in  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  on  January  24, 
1982. 

Senator  Cannon  puts  special  empha- 
sis on  the  common  values  and  interests 
shared    by    the    United    States    and 


Israel.  Both  peoples  have  common 
ideals  and  spiritual  roots.  Both  govern- 
ments are  committed  to  democracy, 
justice,  human  rights,  and  individual 
freedom.  And  beyond  this,  the  strate- 
gic interests  of  both  nations  are  served 
by  close  political  and  mutual  security 
ties. 

This  address  is  very  timely,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  of  Howard  W.  Cannon 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this 
evening.  I  am  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  restate  my  commitment  to  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  and  continued  good  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Israel  share  common 
ideals,  values,  and  spiritual  roots.  Both  gov- 
ernments are  committed  to  democracy,  jus- 
tice, human  rights,  and  freedom.  These  are 
more  than  just  slogans— they  are  the  es- 
sence of  what  both  nations  stand  for. 

In  addition,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
strategic  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
served  by  close  political  and  military  align- 
ments with  Israel.  I  feel  that  expanding 
America's  strategic  partnership  with  Israel 
enhances  the  Influence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  region  and  promotes  our  global  goals. 

As  we  are  about  to  celebrate  the  first  an- 
niversary of  Ronald's  Reagan's  Inaugura- 
tion. I  feel  that  this  is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate time  to  assess  the  record  of  his  ad- 
ministration's Middle  Elast  policies  and  then 
attempt  to  speculate  on  the  future.  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  look  at  the  implication  of 
the  AWACS  sale.  Its  effects,  consequences, 
and  aftermath.  I  would  then  like  to  discuss 
the  current  status  of  American  relations 
with  Israel,  including  some  comments  on 
the  recent  actions  in  the  Golan  Heights. 
And  finally,  I  would  like  to  speculate  on  the 
likely  events  after  Israel  returns  the  Sinai 
to  Egypt  this  April. 

When  Reagan  took  office,  he  announced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  his  top  for- 
eign policy  priority.  Within  a  few  months, 
however,  the  Middle  East  moved  to  the  top 
of  the  agenda.  The  administration  tried  to 
develop  policies  that  could  meet  the  Soviet 
threat  in  the  region,  while  playing  down  the 
regional  tensions.  Including  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict. 

The  administration  tielleves  that  these  ob- 
jectives would  be  well  served  by  the  sale  of 
advanced  military  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  Including  offensive  enhancements 
for  the  F-15'a  and  5  airborne  warning  and 
control  systems  (AWACS).  Thus,  they  con- 
cluded an  8.5  billion  dollar  deal  transferring 
this  technology  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  disagree  with  a' 
President  on  a  major  foreign  policy  Initia- 
tive. It  Is  particularly  difficult  to  oppose  a 
popular  President  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term.  Despite  tremendous  pressure  from  the 
administration  and  corporate  lobbying,  I 
took  this  difficult  course  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  opponents  of  the  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  signers  of  the  Pack- 
wood-Jackson  letter  urging  the  President 
not  to  proceed  with  the  sale;  I  cosponsored 
the  resolution  of  disapproval.  I  spoke  out 
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against  the  sale  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
elsewhere. 

I  did  not  then  and  still  do  not  believe  that 
the  sale  was  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  AWACS  are  so  sensitive,  so 
advanced,  that  we  do  not  even  allow  our 
NATO  allies  to  have  the  exclusive  control 
that  Saudi  Arabia  demanded  and  got. 

I  objected  to  selling  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  in  our  arsenals: 

To  a  nation  that  is  potentially  unstable; 

To  a  nation  that  rejects  the  Camp  David 
peace  process: 

To  a  nation  that  declares  "Jihad"  (holy 
war)  against  Israel: 

To  a  nation  that  could  not  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  AWACS; 

To  a  nation  that  would  not  allow  Ameri- 
can bases: 

To  a  nation  that  finances  and  supports 
the  terrorist  PLO; 

To  a  nation  that  raised  Its  oil  price  from 
$12  a  barrel  at  the  time  of  the  last  big  sale 
In  1978  to  $32  a  barrel  in  1981. 

I  objected  to  the  sale  of  this  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  opposed  this  sale  for  three  other  rea- 
sons: 

First,  I  believe  that  the  sale  violated  a 
pledge  to  Congress  that  this  type  of  equip- 
ment would  never  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  received  enough  In  return— we  did 
not  gain  access  to  bases  In  Saudi  Arabia:  we 
did  not  receive  assurances  on  the  peace 
process  or  on  oil  pricing. 

Third,  the  sale  undermines  the  security  of 
America's  most  dependable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East— Israel.  In  addition  to  jeopard- 
izing the  existence  of  Israel,  Increasing  the 
arms  race  in  the  region  presents  Isreal  with 
a  budget  crisis  that  it  simply  cannot  afford. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  House  passed  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  by  a  301  to  111 
vote.  I  believe  that  the  vote  would  have 
been  similar  In  the  Senate  if  the  Senators 
had  voted  purely  on  the  merits  of  the  sale. 
However,  the  final  vote  in  the  Senate  did 
not  reflect  the  merits  of  the  issue.  The  vote 
reflected  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Presidency  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  Rea- 
gan's policies.  It  is,  in  fact,  ironic  that  the 
same  Ronald  Reagan  who  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
and  SALT  on  the  groimd  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  correct  flawed  policies  of  a 
President,  should  turn  around  and  claim 
that  for  Congress  to  reject  his  policies 
would  weaken  the  power  of  the  Presidency. 

I  was  also  disturbed  by  the  undertone  of 
anti-Semitism  that  was  used  by  some  of  the 
proponents  of  the  sale.  Calling  this  sale  a 
choice  between  "Reagan  or  Begin"  or  asking 
whether  "the  Jews  should  nm  American 
foreign  policy"  calls  into  doubt  the  patriot- 
ism of  a  vital  element  of  American  society. 
Even  the  President's  comment  that  he  did 
not  want  "foreign  nations"  to  interfere  in 
the  foreign  policy  process  of  the  ITnlted 
States  was  a  direct  slap  at  American  Jews 
and  Israel.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
this  comment  was  made  at  the  same  time 
that  the  administration  was  going  all  out  to 
assist  Prince  Bandar  of  Saudi  Arabia  to 
lobby  for  the  sale. 

I  cannot  express  in  strong  enough  terms 
my  rejection  of  anti-Semitism  and  these 
charges  of  dual  loyalty.  These  charges  are 
not  new.  The  late  Hubert  Humphrey  ad- 
dressed this  very  issue.  His  eloquent  words 
bear  repeating  today: 

"Columnists,  editorial  writers,  have 
warned  us  about  ethnic  lobbies.  They've 
been  warning  us  about  ethnic  lobbying  espe- 
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cially  in  foreign  affairs.  We've  heard  care- 
less and  I  think  reckless  things  being  said 
about  the  powerful  Jewish  lobby,  the  Greek 
lobby,  the  Turkish  lobby,  the  Baltic  SUtes 
lobby— you  mention  it,  as  if  somehow  or  an- 
other, it  was  against  the  law  in  this  country 
to  speak  up  for  what  you  believe  In.  Let  no 
one  contest  the  patriotic  dedication  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  United  States. 
Prom  the  first  days  of  our  republic,  from 
the  days  George  Washington  needed  help  in 
the  battle  for  our  independence,  people  of 
Jewish  "faith  have  l)een  in  the  front  lines 
doing  their  job  for  freedom,  for  justice.  The 
whole  theme  of  justice  and  the  priceless 
nature  of  the  human  spirit  Is  the  essence  of 
Judaism." 

Even  though  the  sale  has  been  approved, 
it  is  Important  to  monitor  Its  effects,  par- 
ticularly the  actions  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
administration  tried  to  gain  support  for  the 
sale  by  arguing  that  Saudi  behavior  would 
moderate  if  the  sale  was  passed.  Unfortu- 
nately, since  the  sale  the  Saudis  have: 

Raised  their  price  of  oil  to  $34  a  barrel 
and  lowered  production  by  one  million  bar- 
rels per  day. 

Pressured  Oman  to  reject  American  facili- 
ties; 

Urged  Oman  not  to  participate  in  oper- 
ation bright  star; 

Offered  a  1.2  billion  dollar  bribe  to  this 
effect; 

Contributed  an  additional  28  million  dol- 
lars to  the  PLO; 

Pushed  the  Fahd  "peace  plan,"  which 
calls  for  a  Palestinian  state  with  "East  Jeru- 
salem" as  Its  capital. 

These  do  not  seem  to  be  the  actions  of  a 
friend,  an  ally  or  even  a  moderate.  While  I 
was  glad  to  see  the  Fahd  plan  rejected  at 
the  Fez  conference,  I  was  appalled  that  it 
was  rejected  because  radicals  like  Syria  and 
Libya  thought  it  was  too  moderate  toward 
Israel.  Interestingly,  Fahd  recently  met 
with  President  Assad  of  Syria.  Just  one 
hour  after  their  meeting,  Fahd  canceled  his 
scheduled  trip  to  the  United  States.  In  sum. 
I  have  not  seen  the  promised  moderation 
from  the  Saudis. 

Shortly  after  the  AWACS  vote,  the  ad- 
ministration considered  selling  an  advanced 
telecommunications  satellite  system  to  a 
consortium  of  Arab  states  called  ARABSAT. 
The  members  of  this  group  include  Libya. 
Yemen,  Syria,  and  the  PLO.  Not  only  would 
this  sale  have  military  advantages  for  the 
very  countries  listed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  supporting  terrorism,  it  would  be  a 
tacit  recognition  of  the  PLO.  At  this  time 
the  administration  is  still  considering 
whether  to  proceed. 

Let  me  turn  next  to  the  current  status  of 
U.S.-Israel  relations. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  told 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
November  12,  1981,  that  "If  our  friends  are 
more  secure,  they  will  be  more  willing  to 
take  risks  for  peace."  I  certainly  agree  with 
this  statement,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
America  has  been  adhering  to  the  Secretary 
of  State's  guidelines.  Recent  U.S.  actions, 
statements  and  policies  have  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  Israel's  nervousness  about  the 
strength  and  depth  of  American  support. 
Israel  is  beginning  to  see  the  United  States 
as  a  fickle  and  unreliable  ally,  quick  to  abro- 
gate agreements,  contractual,  and  other- 
wise. It  sees  the  United  States  as  frightened 
of  offending  the  Arabs  and  irrationally  con- 
cerned about  Moscow.  As  Jordan  recently 
proved,  any  nation  that  even  threatens  to 
go  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  succor  gains 
entre  in  Washington,  even  if  the  threatened 


link  to  Moscow  poses  a  greater  danger  to 
that  country.  The  raid  on  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
facility  fast  spring  resulted,  in  part,  from  Is- 
rael's convictions  that  neither  the  U.S.  nor 
anyone  else  really  cared  about  the  Iraqi  nu- 
clear threat  and  failed  to  do  anything  to 
help  despite  Israeli  pleas. 

To  a  degree,  I  believe  that  Israel's  recent 
actions  in  the  Golan  Heights  are  direct  re- 
percussion of  the  AWACS  sale  and  other 
American  actions. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
concerning  the  Golan  Heights— let  me  brief- 
ly explain  the  situation. 

Essentially,  all  Israel  did  was  to  extend 
civil  jurisdiction  in  place  of  the  nxilitary  law 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  area  since  the 
1967  war.  In  the  words  of  the  WaU  Street 
Journal.  Israel  merely  "imposed  the  right  to 
a  trial  by  jury  on  18,000  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
the  Golan." 

This  action  did  not  foreclose  the  option  of 
negotiations  on  the  final  settlement  of  the 
territory.  These  negotiations  are  unlikely, 
however,  because  Syria  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  negotiate  with  Israel. 

There  were  numerous  Syrian  actions 
which  led  up  to  the  Israeli  move: 

Syria  invaded  Israel  three  times  through 
the  Golan  Heights. 

In  the  19  years  preceding  the  1967  war, 
Syria  used  the  Heights  to  make  life  hell  for 
the  settlers  below  In  the  Galilee. 

Syria  has  obtained  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated military  materiel  in  the  last  year. 

Syria's  actions  In  Southern  Lebanon,  in- 
cluding the  placement  of  more  SAM  batter- 
ies, endanger  Israel's  Security. 

The  Syrians  totally  rejected  Philip 
Habib's  efforts  to  remove  the  Syrian  mis- 
siles. 

Syrian  actions  resulted  in  the  collapse  of 
the  Fez-Arab  summit  and  the  rejection  of 
the  Fahd  peace  plan.  This  plan  was  uncom- 
promising and  unacceptable  to  Israel,  but 
even  the  remote  possibility  of  Saudi  willing- 
ness to  recognize  Israel  was  unacceptable  to 
Syria. 

Syria  has  signed  a  friendship  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  is  clearly  a  Soviet  sur- 
rogate. 

I  was  upset  that  the  United  States  voted 
in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  condemn 
Israel  for  its  Golan  actions  and  took  unilat- 
eral steps  to  punish  Israel.  This  is  the  wrong 
signal  to  send.  It  gives  the  impression  that 
Israel,  rather  than  the  Soviet  surrogate 
Syria,  is  the  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  the  case,  as  the  fundamental 
friendship  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  continues.  Thus.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Administration's  actions  were  appropri- 
ate. 

Conversely,  I  was  also  upset  at  the  exces- 
sive rhetoric  used  by  Prime  Minister  Begin 
in  response  to  American  actions.  I  can  un- 
derstand how  he  felt,  but  that  is  not  the 
way  statesmen  should  behave,  especially  In 
such  a  public  forum.  I  hope  that  calmer 
heads  will  soon  prevail  and  that  America's 
relations  with  Israel  will  rebound  from  their 
current  status.  When  there  is  a  storm,  the 
dust  eventually  settles.  The  current  prob- 
lems do  nothing  to  change  the  essential 
need  for  strong  U.S.-Israeli  ties.  This  is  in 
the  l>est  Interest  of  both  of  our  nations. 

On  April  25th.  Israel  is  scheduled  to 
return  the  last  part  of  the  Sinai  to  Egypt. 
This  will  complete  the  return  of  92  pertxnt 
of  the  territory  taken  in  the  1967  war. 
taken,  I  want  to  stress,  as  a  result  of  Arab 
aggression  against  Israel. 

As  April  25th  approaches.  Arab  pressure 
on  Egypt  will  mount.  Thus  far.  President 
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Mubarak  has  given  every  indication  of  con- 
tinuing the  good  relations  established  with 
Israel  by  President  Sadat.  Egypt  has  real- 
ized the  benefits  It  gains  from  peace  with 
Israel. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  Arab  States  are 
making  efforts  to  weaken  this  relationship. 
It  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  dis- 
associate itself  from  these  Arab  efforts. 
There  have  been  troubling  indications  and 
statements  by  prominent  Americans  urging 
a  shift  away  from  the  Camp  David  process. 
For  example.  I  cite  the  statements  by 
former  Presidents  Carter  and  Ford,  the 
Seven  Springs  report  by  Harold  Saunders 
and  Philip  Klutznik,  the  administration's 
flirtation  with  the  Pahd  peace  plan,  and  a 
background  paper  prepared  for  the  prestigi- 
ous Council  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Mal- 
colm Kerr  recommending  new  U.S.  ap- 
proaches to  the  PLO.  These  types  of  state- 
ments and  actions  only  serve  to  intensify 
the  concerns  already  expressed  In  Israel. 

As  we  look  forward  to  future  American 
policies  in  the  Middle  East,  many  pitfalls 
and  problems  remain.  Israel's  security  must 
be  preserved,  particularly  after  the  return 
of  the  Sinai  in  April  1982.  The  insUbUity  in 
Southern  Lebanon,  particularly  the  increas- 
ing number  of  Syrian  and  PLO  troops  and 
armaments  is  a  potential  crisis.  Soviet  activ- 
ity in  the  region,  the  actions  of  Qadhafi. 
and  Western  reliance  on  Middle  Eastern  oil 
are  Just  a  few  more  Issues  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  constructive  and  careful 
manner.  Tour  interest,  and  your  participa- 
tion in  the  American  political  process  are  a 
cause  for  optimism.  It  is  largely  because  of 
people  like  you.  people  who  are  informed, 
active  and  involved,  that  I  have  faith  that 
America's  future  actions  will  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  peace. 


COMMEMORATING  A  HERO  WHO 
FOUGHT  AGAINST  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
those  people  who  risk  their  lives  to 
save  others  are  heroes,  regardless  of 
whether  they  themselves  survive. 

In  the  case  of  the  disastrous  Air 
Florida  crash  earlier  this  month,  two 
men  performed  heroically,  and  they 
deserve  our  highest  praise  and  thanks. 
Lenny  Skutnlk  lived  and  is  honored. 
The  other  man,  believed  to  be  Arland 
Williams,  perished  after  saving  others 
but  is  remembered  for  his  deeds.  I 
only  hope  that,  years  from  now,  their 
actions  will  remain  with  us  all. 

January  17  marked  the  37th  anni- 
versary of  the  disappearance  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  another  hero.  Wallenberg 
was  a  Swedish  diplomat  who  saved 
thousands  of  Jews  from  Nazi  extermi- 
nation by  issuing  some  people  Swedish 
passports  and  hiding  others  in  a  net- 
work of  "protected  houses." 

He  was  on  a  rescue  mission  to  Buda- 
pest, supported  by  the  U.S.  War  Refu- 
gee Board,  when  he  was  arrested  and 
incarcerated  by  the  Russians  without 
reason.  We  still  do  not  know  his 
whereabouts.  Many  experts  believe  he 
died  in  a  Soviet  prison. 

To    help    perpetuate    Wallenberg's 


memory,  a  shelter  for  some  of  Wash- 
ington's homeless  has  been  named 
after  him.  The  Raoul  Wallenberg 
House,  owned  by  Luther  Place  Memo- 
rial Church,  was  dedicated  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  disappearance  by  the 
church's  paster.  Rev.  John  Steinbruck. 
Not  only  will  this  building  act  as  a 
home  for  the  needy,  it  will  serve  as  a 
memorial  to  a  man  who  independently 
battled  genocide,  as  well. 

Think  about  it.  Mr.  President.  Think 
about  it:  Neither  individual  actions  to 
eliminate  genocide  nor  commemora- 
tion of  these  past  attempts  are 
enough.  We  need  an  international  con- 
tract binding  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  protect  mankind  froni  this 
crime. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  drafted 
and  unanimously  approved— unani- 
mously, no  objection,  by  the  United 
States— shortly  after  World  War  II 
provides  such  a  vehicle.  President 
Truman  presented  this  treaty  in  1949 
for  ratification  in  the  Senate.  Every 
administration,  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, since  that  time  has  support- 
ed the  Genocide  Treaty,  every  Secre- 
tary of  State,  every  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, every  Attorney  General,  the 
Americsui  Bar  Association,  every  single 
religious  group  in  this  country,  every- 
one. They  call  for  it  as  an  act  of  hu- 
manity, as  a  necessary  act  to  prevent 
the  systematic  extermination  of  an 
entire  ethnic,  racial,  national  or  reli- 
gious group  the  way  Hitler  systemati- 
cally exterminated  Jews  in  Europe, 
the  way  Cambodians  have  been  exter- 
minated by  Communist  forces  in  Asia, 
the  way  tribes  in  Africa  have  been  ex- 
terminated by  governments  headed  by 
people  like  Idi  Amin.  We  have  had 
more  than  3  decades  to  approve  it. 
Every  other  developed  country  in  the 
world— certainly,  every  other  major 
country— already  has  ratified  it.  We 
still  have  not  done  so. 

Why  not  move  on  this  now,  Mr. 
President. 

I  QtJORUlf  CAU. 

Mr.  PROXIMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PBYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m. 
today. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  11:30 
a.m.,  recessed  until  2:30  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mr.  LuGAR). 


SENATOR  HARRISON  A. 
WILLIAMS,  JR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  204)  expelling  Sena- 
tor Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey, 
from  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, it  took  us  more  than  1  hour  to  get 
a  quorum,  or  at  least  to  have  enough 
Senators  on  the  floor  so  that  it  would 
appear  desirable  to  go  ahead  with 
debate.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  take 
that  long  today.  I  have  asked  our 
Cloak  Room  to  notify  Senators  that 
they  should  come  to  the  floor  and 
answer  the  call  for  the  quorum,  which 
I  will  suggest  shortly,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  have  notified  the  Democratic 
Cloak  Room  that  I  have  made  such  a 
request  of  our  Members. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  virill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Andrews 

Oam 

Melcher 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Presaler 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Rudman 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Schmitt 

Boren 

Heflin 

Specter 

Byrd, 

Helnu 

Stevens 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Lugar 

Tower 

Chiles 

Mathlss 

Warner 

Cochran 

McClure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  request- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  94. 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  48  Leg.] 
YEAS— 94 


Abdnor 

Exon 

MitcheU 

Andrews 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Baker 

Glenn 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hart 

Pell 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Roth 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

HolUngs 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Schmitt 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kasiebaum 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Hasten 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Symms 

DeConclni 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Levin 

Tower 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Dortd 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

McClure 

wmiams 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Zorlnsky 

East 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-5 

Ooldwater 

Long 

Quayle 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Hatch 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quonim  is  now  present. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
next  order  of  business,  I  hope  the 
Chair  will  recognize  once  more  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  hstd  not 
completed  his  statement  last  evening 
when  we  recessed.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  it  may 
take  him  about  30  minutes.  After  that, 
we  will  proceed  as  circiunstances  re- 
quire. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  until 
approximately  6  p.m.  today.  It  is  my 
hope,  I  say  to  Members,  that  if,  as  an- 
ticipated, the  Senator  from  California 
is  in  a  position  to  offer  his  amendment 
sometime  today,  we  might  consider  a 
time  certain  to  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 


I  will  not  now  propound  such  a  re- 
quest, but  I  put  Members  on  notice 
that  I  suggest  that  we  consider  doing 
that  sometime  late  tomorrow  after- 
noon, if  possible. 

I  have  no  desire  to  hurry  this 
matter,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  try  to  establish  a  schedule  on 
which  we  can  rely. 

I  mention  this  now  so  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
may  think  about  that,  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  California  and  all  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  made  a  statement  about  Senator 
Pressler's  case,  indicating  that  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  decision 
was  made  that  he  be  brought  to  the 
townhouse  and  before  the  cameras 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  so  that  we  can  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  is  well  taken. 

Important  testimony  is  being  heard. 
Senators  will  take  their  seats  and  clear 
the  aisles,  and  the  Chair  will  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  resume. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  again 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  made  the  statement  yesterday 
that  in  Senator  Pressler's  case  the  de- 
cision that  he  be  brought  to  the  town- 
house  and  before  the  cameras— where 
he  was  brought  and  where  he  clearly 
showed  that  he  was  not  interested  in 
accepting  any  bribe  or  money,  and  cer- 
tainly acted  as  a  responsible,  ethical 
Senator  would  have  acted  and  should 
have  acted— was  made  by  a  con  man, 
without  any  TBI  decisiorunaking  at  a 
high  echelon  level. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
has  been  some  information  released 
today  by  the  FBI,  perhaps  to  Senator 
Pressler,  that  would  indicate  that 
some  top  echelon  decision  was  made, 
or  approval  given  in  that  regard. 

I  merely  state  this  because  this  in- 
formation has  come  to  me.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  brought  out  more  clearly  at  a 
later  time. 

Senator  Williams  has  been  critical 
of  the  Ethics  Committee  and  has  made 
some  statements  that  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee prohibited  any  consideration  of 
gross  misconduct  of  the  operatives 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
FBI,  and  alleged  at  another  time  that 
no  independent  investigation  was 
mtule  by  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, and  another  time  that  "The  evi- 
dence against  me  as  presented  by  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  exists  exclu- 
sively of  evidence  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  my  trial." 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  at  its 
hearing  had  all  of  the  transcripts  of 
the  trial,  including  the  prosecution 
witnesses    and    exhibits,    documents. 


tapes,  all  of  the  defense  witnesses'  tes- 
timony^ documents,  exhibits,  and 
tapes,  and  in  addition  to  that,  had  all 
of  the  due  process  hearings  that  were 
conducted  by  Judge  Pratt  relative  to 
FBI  misconduct.  All  of  that  informa- 
tion was  before  the  Ethics  Committee 
and  has  been  made  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  testimony  in 
the  prior  case  in  New  Jersey  involving 
Congressmen  was  adopted. 

Senator  Williams  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  any  witness  that  he 
wanted  to  and  at  the  end  it  was  clearly 
brought  out  that  any  witness  that  he 
wanted  we  would  assist  him  in  getting, 
even  to  the  point  of  issuing  subpenas. 

The  Ethics  Committee  had  done  in- 
dependent investigation.  It  was  limited 
because  we  could  not  interview  up 
until  the  trial  evidence  was  made 
available,  or  may  have  been  made 
available  a  few  months  in  advance  of 
the  actual  trial.  I  believe,  but  they  did 
have  an  independent  investigation, 
and  after  this  was  over  then,  of  course, 
the  new  set  of  lawyers,  being  a  third 
group  of  lawyers  who  were  involved, 
wanted  to  reopen  the  case.  The  com- 
mittee had  already  made  its  report. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minori- 
ty leader,  the  leadership  in  the  Senate, 
asked  the  Ethics  Committee  to  act  as 
an  investigative  arm  for  them  and  we 
made  our  recommendations,  in  effect 
saying  that  we  did  not  feel  any  new 
evidence  was  presented  or  if  it  was  new 
evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been 
presented  at  the  trial. 

I  now  want  to  go  into  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Shuy.  the  linguist.  As  we  heard 
from  Senator  Williams,  at  the  trial  in 
the  criminal  case,  it  was  considered 
whether  or  not  to  use  Dr.  Shuy.  The 
question  of  the  linguist  was  raised. 
The  tactical  decisions  were  made  rela- 
tive to  this  matter.  It  also  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  the  Ethics  Committee 
hearing  counsel  for  Senator  Williams 
again  made  a  consideration  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  use  Dr. 
Shuy  at  that  particular  time  as  a  deci- 
sion had  been  made  previously  about 
the  criminal  case. 

At  the  hearing  pertaining  to  Dr. 
Shuy  and  the  desire  to  reopen  the 
Ethics  Committee's  hearings,  which 
was  after  the  report  had  been  made, 
the  new  set  of  lawyers  talked  about  it 
and  involved  in  it  was  the  question 
that  was  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
linguist  would  have  expertise  which 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  walking 
human  polygraph  or  a  language  lie  de- 
tector expertise,  and  there  was  some 
indication  that  this  would  fall  within 
the  field  of  the  expertise  that  was 
there. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  lin- 
guist's report.  I  think  that  you  have  to 
realize  that  by  trimming  some  of  the 
trees  or  giving  different  interpreta- 
tions of  trees  you  do  not  change  the 
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overall   appearance  of  the   forest.   I 
think  it  is  wise  to  bear  that  in  mind. 

The  question  arises  whether  or  not 
linguist  testimony  is  admissible  in 
court.  I  think  Senator  Long  raised  this 
issue  and  we  have  attempted  to  review 
decisions  of  the  court  pertaining  to  It 
and  frankly  can  find  very  little  per- 
taining to  linguist  testimony  being  ad- 
missible. 

Basically,  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  been  lawyers  and  tried  law- 
suits are  familiar  with  the  objection 
that  is  frequently  made.  "We  object  to 
that  because  it  is  invasive  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  jury,"  which  means  that  it 
is  within  the  decisionmaking  power  of 
the  Jury  to  determine  certain  evidence, 
to  give  certain  credence  to  certain 
forms  of  testimony  to  the  extent  that 
you  would  give  credence  to  it. 

The  issue,  of  course,  is  for  some  lin- 
guist to  look  at  tapes  and  then  tell  the 
jury  that  the  words  mean  something 
different  from  what  you  may  think 
they  mean. 

A  jury  is  composed  of  12  individuals. 
The  12  individuals  have  to  be  unani- 
mous. Those  12  different  people  are 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Some  people 
from  a  laboring  class  may  be  on  the 
jury.  There  may  be  a  housewife.  They 
may  have  a  person  who  is  a  psycholo- 
gist, for  all  we  know,  or  any  sort  of 
thing.  But  the  melting  together  of  12 
individuals  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  interpretations  that  they  may 
have  of  the  use  of  language. 

Those  12  have  to  be  unanimous  in 
the  decision  of  guilty  in  a  Federal 
court  in  criminal  cases.  So  you  can  see 
that  you  have  12  individuals  that  are 
weighing  what  words  may  be  said. 

I  want  to  mention  also  that  I  do  not 
think  a  linguist  can  change  actions 
that  go  to  the  heart  of  an  issue.  No 
linguist  can  refute  the  acceptance  of 
the  stock  certificates.  No  linguist  can 
refute  the  fact  that  Senator  Williams 
took  shares  of  stock  to  Europe  and 
brought  them  back  to  his  office.  No 
linguist  can  refute  the  words  pertain- 
ing to  permanent  residency,  "I  give 
you  my  pledge  I  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  advance  your  permanen- 
cy." And  no  linguist  can  refute  the 
handshake. 

If  Senator  Williams  did  not  make 
the  right  answers,  that  is,  if  you 
accept  the  linguist's  position  or  con- 
clusions, then  you,  nevertheless,  are 
left  with  the  undeniable  fact  that  he 
was  conning  the  sheik.  If  you  did  not 
accept  that  he  was  attempting  to  say 
that  "I  will  get  Government  con- 
tracts," then  I  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  to  say,  well,  what  was 
all  of  that  talk  about  the  Secretary  of 
State,  about  the  President,  about  the 
Secretary  of  Defense?  And  you  have  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  he  did 
not  intend  to  get  Government  con- 
tracts, did  not  say  that  he  was  going  to 
get  Government  contracts,  never  later 
was  going  to  make  an  effort  to  get 


Government  contracts,   then   he  was 
bound  to  be  conning  somebody. 

I  think  that  certainly  you  cannot 
read  the  testimony  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  talk  and  that  the  sheik  was  im- 
pressed, or  you  would  be  impressed  if 
you  were  in  the  sheik's  position,  that 
he  was  telling  you  that.  I  have  all  the 
contacts  necessary  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

The  tapes  that  the  linguist  reveiwed, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Senator  Haya- 
KAWA,  do  not  show  facial  expressions.  I 
believe  Senator  Hayakawa  referred  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  an  associate  who 
had  gone  into  the  issue  of  psycho- 
analysis and  that  he  concluded  that  in 
reveiwing  tapes  as  to  the  words,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  facial  expressions  and 
to  see  what  was  on  it,  but  that  these 
films  were  not  adequate  to  show  facial 
expressions  to  add  to  the  words. 

A  linguist  coming  in  and  not  being 
able  to  see  facial  expression  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  it  limits  his  ability  to 
be  able  to  truly  explain  what  words 
say. 

I  have  had  the  staff  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  primarily  John  Saxon,  go 
over  and  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
exhibit  of  Dr.  Roger  Shuy,  which  was 
circulated,  which  was  comprised  of  112 
pages  and  went  into  great  detail.  I 
have  passed  out  before  you  this  analy- 
sis that  has  been  prepared  by  staff, 
and  I  want  to  point  out  certain  sec- 
tions. I  do  not  intend  to  read  it  all,  but 
I  do  want  to  point  out  certain  sections 
of  it,  I  think,  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
this  type  of  analysis. 

The  linguistic  analysis  by  Prof. 
Roger  Shuy  of  the  audio  and  video 
tapes  involving  Senator  Williams,  a 
sximmary  of  which  was  presented  on 
Thursday,  is  an  interesting  but  over- 
stated and  misleading  piece  of  work 
which,  at  its  best,  suffers  from 
strained  analysis,  faulty  Inferences, 
and  unsupported  consluslons  of  the 
broadest  nature,  and  at  the  worst  is 
guilty  of  selective  methodology— play- 
ing up  exculpatory  statements  while 
totally  ignoring  inculpatory  ones— and 
outright  misrepresentation.  In  sum,  it 
is  not  a  credible  work. 

(Mr.  STEVENS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  First,  conduct  versus 
linguistic  games.  Shuy's  most  common 
fallacy  is  to  engage  in  a  linguistic  dis- 
cussion of  who  said  what  while  ignor- 
ing the  fundamental,  and  in  many 
cases  uncontested,  conduct  of  Senator 
Williams.  Perhaps  the  most  glaring 
example  of  this  concerns  the  August  5, 
1979,  meeting  at  the  JFK  Airport  in 
New  York.  At  that  meeting.  Senator 
Williams  was  presented,  and  accept- 
ed, stock  certificates  in  the  three  dif- 
ferent corporations  which  certificates 
were  endorsed  by  Alex  Feinberg  but 
made  out  in  blank.  The  dialog  of  the 
other  participants  in  the  meeting 
make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  Sena- 
tor Williams  knew  what  he  was  re- 


ceiving when  he  took  these  certifi- 
cates. Yet,  Professor  Shuy,  confining 
his  analysis  to  linguistics  alone,  and 
not  conduct,  overlooks  what  Senator 
Williams  did— taking  something  of 
value— and  simply  concluded  (at  p.  42) 
that  "(A)nalyBis  reveal(s)  that  Senator 
Williams'  contributions  to  this  meet- 
ing were,  at  best,  minimal,"  and  (at  p. 
44)  that  Senator  Williams  was  "a  pas- 
sive participant  with  little  of  sub- 
stance to  offer."  That  was  not  a  meet- 
ing, however,  in  which  Senator  Wil- 
liams offered.  It  was  a  meeting  in 
which  he  received,  a  critical  factor 
which  Shuy's  limited  approach  ig- 
nores. 

Shuy  repeatedly  refers  to  Senator 
Williams  as  an  outsider  to  these  con- 
versations, as  being  at  a  "conversation- 
al disadvantage,"  and  as  being  a  "pas- 
sive participant."  One  does  not  have  to 
be  involved  in  a  series  of  discussions  in 
an  active,  aggressive,  or  dominating 
fashion  to  nonetheless  be  a  culpable 
participant  in  a  corrupt  or  dishonest 
enterprise.  For  example,  Shuy  places 
undue  emphasis  on  who  introduces  a 
topic,  his  clear  but  unproven  implica- 
tion being  that  if  you  did  not  intro- 
duce a  topic.  It  was  not  on  your  agenda 
of  items  in  which  you  were  interested; 
since  Senator  Williams  introduced 
few  substantive  topics,  and  was  a  pas- 
sive participant,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Shuy  it  follows,  ipso  facto,  that  he 
had  no  criminal  intent.  Such  a  narrow 
criterion  for  judging  culpability  would 
miss  the  criminal  conduct  in  the  fol- 
lowing hypothetical:  Two  parties  are 
engaged  in  a  conversation,  and  I  hope 
you  will  read  with  me  on  this.  "A"  is  a 
public  official  who  only  introduces  two 
topics  of  a  nonsubstantive  nature, 
"hello"  and  "goodbye";  "B"  is  a  sleazy 
character  who  bribes  A,  and  who  in- 
troduces eight  topics,  all  of  which  fall 
within  A's  two  topics.  The  conversa- 
tion goes  as  follows: 

A.  Hello. 

B.  Good  to  see  you. 

B.  I  brought  the  money. 

B.  There's  $S,000  in  cash. 

B.  You  can  count  it  if  you  wish. 

B.  All  you  need  to  do  is  vote  for  "X". 

B.  It  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  of 
us. 

B.  Let  me  know  if  we  can  do  business 
again. 

B.  Thanks,  again. 

A.  Ooodbye. 

Shuy  would  contend  that  A  was  a 
passive  participant  who  not  only  said 
nothing  incriminatory,  but  by  express- 
ly failing  to  respond  affirmatively  to 
the  invitation  to  do  business  again  in- 
dicated his  unwillingness  to  do  so. 

As  to  Shuy's  contention  that  linguis- 
tic analysis  indicates  Senator  Wil- 
liams was  an  outsider  who  rarely  in- 
troduced substantive  topics  and  in 
many  cases,  simply  asked  questions, 
several  responses  are  warranted. 

One  is  to  Senator  Williams  as  being 
an  outsider.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  natu- 
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ral  that  Senator  Williams  was  a  key 
figure  in  this  whole  deal.  It  depended 
upon  his  getting  Government  con- 
tracts. He  would  come  to  a  session  and 
when  he  would  come  to  the  session, 
obviously,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a 
busy  U.S.  Senator  to  stay  on  top  of 
such  business  developments  and  de- 
tails less  than,  say,  Sandy  Williams, 
who  had  only  a  business  preoccupa- 
tion of  making  the  titanium  mine  a 
profitable  business.  Second,  he  was 
not  so  much  an  outsider  that  he  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on  in  a 
number  of  critical  meetings.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  June  28  meeting  with  the 
sheik.  Senator  Williams  presents  a 
compelling  and  detailed  explanation  of 
the  properties  and  marketability  of  ti- 
tanium, which  a  true  "outsider"  could 
not  have  provided.  More  importantly, 
however,  whether  one  is  an  "outsider" 
or  "insider"  does  not  go  to  the  critical 
question  of  conduct.  To  say  Senator 
Williams  only  had  the  option  of 
saying  "I  hear  you"  or  "I  understand 
what  you're  saying"  is  both  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  those  reading  or  hearing 
Shuy's  analysis.  At  any  moment,  in 
this  entire  sordid  affair.  Senator  Wil- 
liams had  the  option  of  saying  "Stop. 
This  is  wrong.  I  want  out."  Even  an 
outsider  can  divorce  himself  from  an 
enterprise  he  knows  to  be  improper. 

Relatedly,  as  to  Shuy's  observation 
(at  p.  109)  that  the  introduction  of  all 
topics  pertaining  to  Government  con- 
tracts comes  from  participants  other 
than  Senator  Williams,  that  it  was 
part  of  their  agenda  but  not  Senator 
Williams',  it  is  undeniable  that  at  any 
point  in  these  proceedings  Senator 
Williams  could  have  said,  "Now,  look, 
for  the  last  time  I'm  telling  you  I 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  get- 
ting Government  contracts.  That  is 
improper,  and  probably  illegal."  That 
Senator  Williams  did  not  himself  first 
raise  the  topic  of  Government  con- 
tracts does  not  address  the  question  of 
his  responses  thereto,  nor  of  conduct 
which  ensued. 

SENATOR  WILLIAMS  AS  UNINrORMED  ASKER  OF 
QUESTIONS 

Shuy  supports  his  ultimate  conclu- 
sions of  Senator  Williams'  lack  of  cul- 
pability in  large  measure  by  repeated 
references  to  the  fact  that  he  was  im- 
informed— similar  to  the  "outsider"  ar- 
gument—and in  most  meetings  simply 
asked  questions.  For  example,  Shuy 
concedes  (at  p.  56)  that  while  Senator 
Williams  introduced  23  substantive 
topics  in  one  meeting— 8  more  than 
anyone  else— 15  were  questions,  there- 
fore concluding  "he  is  still  relatively 
uninformed."  There  are  several  re- 
sponses: First,  one's  degree  of  knowl- 
edge about  a  criminal  enterprise— the 
lack  of  which  Shuy  would  argue  ctui 
be  evidenced  by  one's  questions  al}out 
the  enterprise— neither  excuses  nor 
disproves  one's  willingness  to  engage 
in  it.  Uninformed  does  not  mean  disin- 


terested. Second,  if  a  reasonably  intel- 
ligent person  were  uninformed  aliout 
an  enterprise— as  evidenced  by  his  in- 
cessant asking  of  questions  about  it— 
that  individual  would  not  remain  unin- 
formed for  long.  Third,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly.  Shuy  ignores  the 
fact  that  many  of  Senator  Williams' 
questions  are  textually  incriminatory. 
For  example,  Shuy  cites  (at  p.  56).  but 
does  not  conunent  on,  two  of  Senator 
Williams'  questions  in  the  September 
11,  1979  meeting:  "How  are  we  doing 
on  owning  (the  plant)?"  and  "We're 
selling  out  on  our  investment?"  It  is 
clear  from  the  text  of  his  questions  he 
did  not  consider  himself  an  "outsider" 
as  to  ownership  of  the  titanium  mine. 
If  to  merely  ask  questions  indicates 
one  is  an  outsider  without  culpability, 
how  would  Shuy  characterize  the 
question,  "When  do  I  get  my  money 
for  being  bribed?" 

4.  CONTAMINATION 

Shuy  argues  (at  pp.  6-7,  and 
throughout)  that  a  jury  viewing  these 
tapes  would  have  difficulty  in  avoiding 
confusion  over  who  said  what,  confus- 
ing statements  by  others  in  general, 
and  about  Senator  Williams  in  par- 
ticular, with  what  Senator  Williams 
said  himself.  Shuy  illustrates  this 
"contamination"  principle  by  the  fol- 
lowing example:  A  EUid  B  are  engaged 
in  a  conversation;  A  slanders  C;  B  re- 
mains silent.  A  listener  to  the  conver- 
sation may  attribute  A's  statement  to 
B  and/or  conclude  that  B  agrees  with 
A  as  to  C's  characteristics.  While  not 
an  invalid  principle,  "contamination" 
is  inapposite  or  of  limited  significance 
in  this  instance  for  three  reasons: 

First,  Shuy  cites  the  principle  of 
contamination  for  the  proposition 
that  it  makes  the  use  of  videotape  evi- 
dence inherently  unreliable  before 
triers  of  fact.  The  problem  with  this 
line  of  analysis,  of  course,  is  that  it  is 
not  unique  to  videotape  evidence,  but 
to  all  evidence.  Triers  of  fact  often 
have  difficulty  recalling  exactly  who 
said  what,  when,  and  to  whom.  At 
least  with  videotape,  it  can  be  replayed 
in  an  effort  to  lessen  confusion,  which 
cannot  be  said  for  other  forms  of  evi- 
dence. 

Second,  as  far  as  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  as  triers 
of  fact  are  concerned,  they  had  more 
than  one  showing  of  critical  tapes;  at 
their  public  hearing,  transcripts  were 
provided  for  them  to  consult  while 
viewing  the  tapes;  and  they  had  the 
transcripts  in  their  possession  during 
deliberative  stages  to  consult  should 
any  question  have  arisen  about  pre- 
cisely who  said  what.  Moreover,  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  likewise  had 
the  transcipts  available  while  viewing 
the  tapes,  and  have  had  them  In  their 
possession  for  many  months  for  con- 
sultation. 

Third,  the  illustration  Shuy  cites  is 
appropriate  to  illustrate  contamina- 
tion as  an  abstract  principle  but  is  not 


analogous  to  this  matter.  In  his  exam- 
ple, he  cites  a  simple  transaction  in 
which  two  parties  are  involved,  with 
comments  being  made  about  a  third. 
That  is  all  that  is  involved  and  con- 
tamination conceivably  could  result. 
In  the  Williams'  matter,  however, 
there  are  previous  and  subsequent 
conversations,  intervening  external 
acts,  and  a  host  of  matters  which  pro- 
vide greater  context.  Moreover,  in 
Shuy's  example,  A  does  not  ask  B  if  he 
agrees,  objects,  or  has  any  problem, 
with  his  (A's)  analysis  before  they  pro- 
ceed to  another  topic.  In  other  words, 
B  is  not  required,  as  was  Senator  Wil- 
liams on  repeated  occasions,  to  re- 
spond. 

Finally,  if  one  is  required  to  evaluate 
intent  or  state  of  mind  as  is  a  trier  of 
fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  whereas  B's 
silence  is  not  to  be  equated  with  agree- 
ment, it  is  not  an  impermissible  infer- 
ence that  B's  failure  to  disagree  or  dis- 
associate himself  from  A's  remarks  is 
some  evidence  of  B's  state  of  mind. 
This  would  be  true  especially  where, 
over  time,  one  ot>served  A  make  re- 
peated comments  about  C  in  B's  pres- 
ence and  B  not  only  never  objected 
but  on  occasions  made  comments 
which  would  permit  a  strong  inference 
of  agreement.  Such  is  the  case  with 
Senator  Williams. 

5.  QUALITY  or  THE  TAPES 

Shuy  contends  (at  p.  II)  that  the 
tapes  are  of  poor  technical  quality. 
Nowhere,  however,  does  he  demon- 
strate other  than  by  assertion  that 
Senator  Williams  was  prejudiced 
thereby. 

SHUY'S  ANALYSIS  IS  NOT  CKEDIBLE  DUE  TO 
SELECTIVE  TRSATKElfT 

I .  omissions:  a.  not  oonna  be  in  this 

SITUATION  rOREVBR 

Shuy  spends  19  pages  analyzing  the 
June  28,  1979  videotape  (pp.  23-41). 
Nowhere  in  that  lengthy  analysis, 
however,  does  he  make  any  reference 
to  an  inculpatory  statement  by  Sena- 
tor Williams  to  the  sheik.  In  the  tran- 
script of  that  meeting  (Committee 
print,  V.  6.  p.  112),  with  the  discussion 
focused  on  Senator  Williams' 
"shares"  in  the  enterprise.  Senator 
Williams  explains  his  relationship  to 
Alex  Feinberg,  stating  that:  "I  would 
work  my  arrangement,  my  situation 
with  Alex",  then  volunteered  "I'm  not 
gonna  be  in  this  situation  forever  and 
I  want  to  have  a  you  know  founda- 
tions which  give  me  that  independence 
when  I.  later  time  (lA)."  A  clear  and 
incriminating  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  this  statement,  yet  Shuy  strange- 
ly fails  to  address  it  at  all. 

B.  CREATING  SOMETHING  OP  VALUE,  BRINGING  IN 
THAT  ORE 

While  admittedly  Senator  Williams 
turned  down  the  bribe  offered  by  the 
supposed  sheik  in  the  January  15, 
1980.  meeting,  immediately  thereafter 
he  made  a  damaging  link  between  per- 
forming an  official  act  on  behalf  of 
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the  sheik  (assisting  him  in  the  process 
of  obtaining  permanent  residency)  and 
the  sheik's  financing  for  the  mine— 
which  would  inure  to  the  Senator's 
personal  financial  benefit.  Senator 
Williams  stated  (V.  6,  p.  356): 

(M)y  Interest  is  with  my  associates.  To.  to 
see  this  very  valuable  mining  area,  er,  ap- 
propriately developed.  It's  doing  nothing 
now.  There  Is  the.  there  is  the  ore.  there's 
the  titanium.  There  Is  the  Iron.  There  is  the 
phosphorous.  All  of  them  are  needed  and 
yet  nothing  is  happening.  So  my  only  inter- 
est Is  to  see  this  come  together.  And  the, 
and  the.  the  elements  that  I  can  help  with. 
your,  your  personal  situation.  Er.  I  am  very. 
I  find  It.  er  a  desirable  thing  to  do  for  you. 
personally.  And  It's  part  of  creating  some- 
thing of  value,  bringing  In  that  ore. " 

Shuy's  work  loses  credibility  because 
of  the  total  omission  of  this  statement 
deemed  by  the  committee  to  have 
been  highly  incriminating— perhaps 
the  singlemost  incriminating  state- 
ment in  all  the  tapes.  He  neither  dis- 
cusses it  in  his  analysis  section,  nor 
does  it  appear  in  figure  19.  his  linguis- 
tic chart  of  the  January  15  meeting. 

C.  THAT'S  TO  PROTECT  YOU.  ALRIGHT? 

To  support  his  contention  (at  p.  50) 
that  Senator  Williams  never  used  ter- 
minology dealing  with  concealing  his 
Interest  in  the  mine.  Shuy  cites  Mel 
Weinberg  (p.  188  of  the  transcripts) 
saying  "we  want  to  keep  It  a  secret" 
and  (on  his  page  45)  shows  a  linguistic 
chart  with  Senator  Williams  saying  in 
response  "uh-huh".  which  Shuy  puts 
under  the  categorization  column  of 
"says  he  understands"  (a  category  of 
response,  says  Shuy,  less  commltal 
than  "agrees").  In  fact,  this  misrepre- 
sents what  transpired  because  of  what 
Shuy  totaUy  omits.  Weinberg  said,  "we 
want  to  keep  it  a  secret",  to  which 
Senator  Williams  responded  "um 
hum"  (not  "uh-huh")  but  then,  still  in 
relation  to  the  same  topic  of  conceal- 
ing the  Senator's  Interest,  Weinberg 
says  "That's  to  protect  you.  Alright?", 
to  which  Senator  Williams  responded, 
in  agreement,  "um  hum."  This 
"agrees"  response  does  not  appear  at 
all  in  Shuy's  work,  either  in  a  chart  or 
his  analysis  section. 

2.  IflSRKPKKSENTATIONS 

Shuy  not  only  makes  critical  omis- 
sions of  incriminatory  statements  by 
Senator  Williams,  but  also  makes  ma- 
terial misrepresentations.  This  is  true 
in  at  least  three  Instances. 

Shuy  contends  (at  his  p.  47)  that  at 
the  August  5.  1979  JFK  Airport  meet- 
ing "Senator  Williams  clearly  agrees 
to  only  three  things: 

"First,  that  they  have  somebody 
inside  working  on  it  (p.  193) 

"Second,  that  he  should  be  kept  ap- 
praised [sic]  of  the  thing  (p.  196). 

"Third,  that  it's  better  in  his  posses- 
sion than  in  someone  else's  (p.  196)." 

It  can  easily  be  contended  that  Shuy 
is  wrong;  Senator  Williams  also 
agreed  at  this  meeting  that  blank 
stock  certificates  are  the  way  to  go  (p. 
186),  and  that  it  is  wise  to  structure 


the  corporations  so  subsequent  share- 
holders do  not  know  the  identity  of 
the  other  shareholders  (p.  189). 

In  his  chart  of  the  October  7  meet- 
ing at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Shuy  cites  (at 
p.  83)  Senator  Williams'  statement  (p. 
337  in  the  transcript),  in  discussing 
the  use  of  a  blind  trust  to  conceal  his 
interest,  'Now.  if  its  a  blind  trust  er, 
uhh  that's  the  way  for  my  purposes,  I. 
I  will  find  a  way  to— Alex  Feinberg 
interrupts— make  that  kind  and 
nobody  knows  nothing."  In  analyzing 
this  statement  (at  p.  86),  Shuy  con- 
cludes: 

Senator  Williams  says  that  if  a  blind  trust 
is  necessary,  he'll  find  a  way  to  do  k  and 
that  he  Is  going  to  find  a  way  to  protect 
himself  with  some  kind  of  declaration.  He 
promises  that  he  will  have  to  go  public  with 
something  or  other. 

While  a  blind  trust,  admittedly,  is  a 
filing  for  record,  a  declaration  of  sorts, 
what  Shuy  concludes  Senator  Wil- 
liams said  is  greatly  at  variance  with 
his  unmistakably  clear  statement  that 
to  do  it  as  he  proposes,  "nobody  knows 
nothing."  Shuy  misrepresents  this 
statement  by  Senator  Williams  as  a 
promise  'to  go  public  with  something 
or  other." 

A  very  incriminating  statement 
made  by  Senator  Williams  occurred 
In  the  June  28  meeting  at  the  Marri- 
ott. Tony  DeVito  stated  that,  "he  (the 
sheik)  feels  that  with  you  behind  this 
thing,  with  the  people  that  you  know, 
the  ah  Government  contracts,  avail- 
able, you  know,  this  whole  thing"  to 
which  Senator  Williams  responded, 
"Right  through."  (p.  110.  transcript). 
Shuy  would  have  the  reader  believe, 
based  on  his  expertise  in  the  field  of 
linguistics,  that  Senator  Williams 
could  have  thought  DeVlto  said.  "Gov- 
ernment contacts"  (at  p.  33).  There 
are  several  problems  with  this  analy- 
sis. First,  the  transcript  of  the  entire 
meeting  was  replete  with  specific  and 
unmistakable  references  to  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Second,  if  DeVito  was 
not  referring  to  Government  con- 
tracts, but  to  Government  contacts, 
his  statement  is  still  incriminatory  be- 
cause it  then  pertains  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams using  his  official  position  with 
his  Government  contacts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
an  Interest.  Of  course,  Senator  Wil- 
liams could  have  thought  DeVito  said 
"contacts,"  but  he  did  not.  Senator 
Williams  conceded  at  trial  (4-23-81. 
trial  transcript,  p.  4387,  lines  3-23) 
that  he  knew  on  June  28  that  he  was 
pressured  to  get  Government  con- 
tracts, and  that  Government  contracts 
was  a  topic  of  repeated  reference  in 
the  coaching  session  just  prior  to  this 
conversation  with  DeVito.  In  fact,  he 
testified  (4-23-81.  p.  4333).  "I  heard 
the  words  'deals,  contracts,  don't  talk 
mines.'  "  In  light  of  Senator  Williams 
own  testimony  at  trial,  Shuy's  hsTJoth- 
esis  is  not  believable. 


3.  INTERMAL  INCONSISTENCIES 

Shuy's  analysis  suffers  in  two  criti- 
cal areas  from  internal  inconsistences. 

A.  COACHING  SESSION 

The  first  concerns  whether  Senator 
Williams  was  affected  by  the  June  28 
coaching  session.  At  page  15  of  his 
analysis,  Shuy  leaves  no  doubt  that,  in 
his  opinion.  Senator  Williams  was 
not:  "As  it  is  manifestly  clear  from 
figure  1  (a  linguistic  chart  of  the  June 
28  coaching  session).  Senator  Wil- 
liams does  not  agree  to  tout  his  own 
power  and  influence  in  this  coaching 
meeting."  In  his  "referencing  analy- 
sis" of  this  meeting,  however.  Shuy 
concludes  (at  p.  20)  that  Weinberg  and 
Errichetti  "change"  from  suggesting 
what  Senator  Williams  should  say  to 
use  of  "the  actual  sentences"  he 
should  use.  thereby  "putting  words"  in 
his  mouth. 

It  is  thus  not  clear  from  Shuy's 
treatment  of  the  coaching  meeting 
whether  Senator  Williams  was,  in 
fact,  affected  by  the  coaching,  or  not. 

B.  TOPIC  INTRODOCTION 

Throughout  his  analysis,  as  already 
indicated.  Shuy  labels  Senator  Wil- 
liams an  "outsider"  lacking  in  infor- 
mation which  places  him  at  a  "conver- 
sational disadvantage."  The  basis  for 
this  conclusion,  according  to  Shuy.  is 
in  large  part  because  Senator  Wil- 
liams does  not  introduce  many  topics 
of  conversation  (for  example,  Shuy,  at 
p.  25,  points  out  that  in  the  June  28 
meeting  with  the  sheik  he  only  intro- 
duced three  topics;  and,  at  p.  42,  in  the 
August  5  meeting  he  only  introduced 
five  topics).  Even  assuming,  arguendo, 
that  infrequency  of  topic  Introduction 
can  be  equated  with  disinterest  and 
therefore  innocence  (something  never 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  Shuy), 
this  argimient  loses  all  force  after  the 
September  11,  1979,  meeting  in  which 
Shuy  notes  (at  p.  51)  that  of  72  topics 
introduced.  Senator  Williams  intro- 
duced 26,  Mel  Weinberg  15,  and  the 
other  5  participants  from  5  to  8  each. 

It  would  seem  if  topic  introduction 
per  se  evidences  interest  and.  Ipso 
facto,  guilt  or  innocence  (as  Shuy 
maintains  throughout  his  analysis), 
then  as  of  the  September  11  meeting 
Senator  Williams  ceases  to  be  an 
"outsider"  and  "iminformed."  But 
once  the  Senator's  conduct  becomes 
inconsistent  with  Shuy's  analysis,  he 
shifts  to  a  second  level  of  interpreta- 
tion: Although  Senator  Williams  in- 
troduced 26  topics,  15  were  questions 
or  requests  for  information,  therefore 
"he  is  still  relatively  uninformed"  (at 
p.  56).  By  the  October  7  meeting,  how- 
ever. Senator  Williams  has  again 
become,  according  to  Shuy.  an  "outsid- 
er to  the  group"  because  he  only  intro- 
duced 11  of  55  topics,  only  7  of  which 
were  substantive  and  only  2  of  which 
were  not  questions  (at  p.  94). 

Professor  Shuy  should  make  up  his 
mind:  Either  the  frequency  of  topic  in- 
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troduction  matters,  in  which  case  Sen- 
ator Williams  ceased  being  an  "out- 
sider" after  the  September  11  meeting, 
or  it  does  not. 

4.  INACCURATE  RESPONSE  CATEGORIZATION 

On  his  charts,  Shuy  categorizes  Sen- 
ator Williams'  responses  as  either  of 
the  following:  "Changes  Topic"; 
"Comments  on  Non-Substantive  Part 
of  Topic";  "Defers  Topic":  "Indicates 
Understanding  of  Topic";  "No  Re- 
sponse to  Topic";  or  "Agrees  with 
Topic".  In  many  instances  Shuy's  cate- 
gorization of  Senator  Williams'  re- 
sponse is  not  only  Incorrect,  but  it  is  so 
much  so.  and  with  such  frequency,  to 
seriously  undermine  the  overall  credi- 
bility of  Shuy's  work.  Several  exam- 
ples follow: 

a.  At  p.  31,  Shuy  quotes  DeVito  as 
saying  "So  we're  gonna  put  your 
shares  in  Alex'  name  .  .  .  exercise 
them  as  he  sees  fit."  Senator  Wil- 
liams responds  in  obvious  agreement, 
"That's  the  way  to  do  it."  Incredibly, 
Shuy's  categorization  is:  "Defers 
Topic". 

b.  At  p.  31,  Shuy  quotes  DeVito:  "It's 
none  of  our  business  who  you  go  to— 
you  know  to  do  the  manipulation 
behind  the  scenes."  Senator  Williams: 
"We  have  a  relationship  that  will 
make  all  of  that  possible.  That's  all  I 
want  to  tell  you  now."  Shuy:  "Defers 
Topic".  Should  have  been  both 
"Agrees"  and  "Defers  Topic",  or  a  sep- 
arate category  "agrees  in  part  and 
defers  in  part". 

c.  At  p.  31,  Shuy  quotes  DeVito:  "he 
just  wanted  to  make  sure  .  .  .  how  you 
wanted  your  shares  distributed."  Sena- 
tor Williams:  "We  are  together  now 
...  no  distance."  Shuy:  "Defers 
Topic".  Shotild  be  "Agrees". 

d.  At  p.  32,  Shuy  quotes  DeVito, 
"We'll  just  have  Alex  sign  the  ones 
.  .  .  that  are  gonna  be  controlled  by 
you."  Senator  Williams,  "Right." 
Shuy:  "Defers  Topic".  Should  be 
"Agrees". 

e.  At  p.  45,  Shuy  charts  Senator 
Williams'  response  to  others,  "Very 
good.  OK.  Yeah",  as  "Says  he  imder- 
stands".  'Very  good'  is  an  expression 
of  approval;  it  is  not  a  neutral  phrase, 
and  should  have  been  categorized  as 
"Agrees". 

f.  At  p.  69,  Shuy  quotes  DeVito, 
"have  uh  you  talked  to  anybody  uh 
within  the  government  as  to  what 
their  feeling  is  about  titanium?"  to 
which  Senator  Williams  responded, 
"Yeah  I  have  .  .  ."  (categorized  by 
Shuy  as  "Agrees"),  but  continued  with 
"As  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  .  the  situation 
on  titanium  can  be  described  as  des- 
perate", which  Shuy  categorizes  as 
"changes  subject".  It  was  not  a  change 
of  subject,  but  an  emphatic  reiteration 
or  elaboration  upon  his  previous 
"Agrees"  statement,  an  even  stronger 
"Agrees"  statement  than  that  which 
preceded  it. 

g.  At  p.  72,  Shuy  cites  a  conversation 
in  which  Senator  Williams'  role  and 


relationship  to  the  second  group  of  in- 
vestors is  being  discussed.  Errichetti 
says  "Five  of  us  again  participating  in 
the  same  numbers  that  we're  talking 
about  in  the  first  organization  which 
is  now."  Senator  Williams  responded. 
"Something  could  be  worked  out." 
which  Shuy  categorized  as  "Defer  the 
Topic".  At  a  mimimum.  this  is  "Defer, 
with  Basic  Agreement",  and  arguably 
is  "Agrees". 

h.  At  p.  84.  Shuy  quotes  DeVito  as 
saying.  "The  government  will  probably 
be  .  .  .  the  biggest  market  of  all 
though  in  the  long  run,"  to  which  Sen- 
ator Williams  replied,  "Yeah  and 
aviation".  Shuy  categorized  this  as  an 
'"I  hear  what  you  are  saying"  response 
when  it  is  clear  agreement,  with  a  sub- 
stantive addition. 

1.  Shuy  cites  Weinberg,  at  p.  87. 
asking  Senator  Williams  how  he 
wants  to  handle  his  share  of  the  find- 
er's fee.  to  which  Senator  Williams 
responded.  "Handle  it  with  Alex  for 
now.  Let's  do  it  that  way.  Use  Alex." 
Shuy  labeled  this  as  "Defers";  it  is  not 
deferring,  but  constitutes  clear  and 
unmistakable  agreement  to  what  is  an 
arrangement  to  conceal  his  financial 
interest. 

j.  At  p.  89,  Shuy  quotes  from  a  dia- 
logue between  DeVito  and  Senator 
Williams  as  follows: 

DeVito.  Shares  ...  in  Alex  name. 

Williams.  Yeah. 

DeVito.  Everything  was  going  to  be 
hidden. 

Williams.  Right. 

DeVito.  .  .  .  They  were  buying  it  because 
of  the  position  that  you  were  going  to  have 
In  the  thing. 

Williams.  Yeah. 

DeVito.  The  sale  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  you  were  going  to  be  with  the  second 
group. 

Williams.  Everybody  is  protected  in  a 
quiet,  in  other  words,  not  out  front? 

DeVito.  Everybody  can  declare  .  .  .  you 
can't ...  If  you  were  to  declare  we'd  have  to 
go  back  and  reform  the  corporation. 

Williams.  Uh-huh.  Well,  this  is  where  the 
lawyer  comes  In  Alex  .  .  .  We  can  blind  tnist 
me  you  know. 

Shuy  ansilyzes  this  as  Senator  Wil- 
liams simply  "understanding  what 
DeVito  is  saying"  and  views  Williams' 
response  about  seeing  Alex  as  "Defer- 
ring". It  appears  without  question 
that  Senator  Williams  agrees  that  he 
should  not  disclose,  and  that  Alex 
Feinberg  can  blind  trust  him  so  the 
corporation  would  not  have  to  be  re- 
formed. 

6.  UNSUPPORTED  OR  OVERDRAWN  CONCLUSIONS 

Shuy  draws  indisputable  conclusions 
from  what  are  merely  possible  infer- 
ences. He  does  this  in  a  ntunber  of  in- 
stances, but  none  is  more  obvious  than 
that  regarding  "homblowing"  in  the 
Jime  28  meeting  with  the  sheik.  Un- 
questionably. Errichetti  and  Weinberg 
attempt  in  the  "coaching"  session 
which  preceded  the  meeting  to  per- 
suade Senator  Williams  to  "blow  his 
own  horn".  In  the  meeting  with  the 
sheik  which  followed  the  coaching  ses- 


sion, however.  Senator  Williams 
stated  that  the  owner  of  the  Marriott 
(where'the  meeting  took  place)  "owes 
me  a  lot  of  favors";  when  he  and  Erri- 
chetti worked  together,  "it  works" 
(which  he  said  three  times);  he  had 
been  in  the  Senate  for  "decades  and, 
uh.  in  that  position  you  come  up  to 
these  positions  and  you  work  with  the 
people  that  make  the  decisions";  that 
with  "great  pleasure"  he  would  talk  to 
the  President;  that  he  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  were  neighbors  and  were 
"very  close,  very  close";  that  he  was  a 
personal  friend  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; that  the  Vice  President  "used  to 
work  for  me"  and  "we  were  very  .  .  . 
very  close";  and  that  he  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  were  "very  close, 
personal  friends." 

After  such  a  recitation,  Shuy  incred- 
ibly concludes,  at  p.  37.  "He  does  not 
blow  his  own  horn";  at  p.  39,  "The 
Senator  declines  to  discuss  his  own  im- 
portance •  •  •";  and.  at  p.  41.  "Is  there 
horn  blowing  (in)  the  June  28  meeting 
with  the  sheik?  There  certainly  is  *  •  • 
however,  the  horn  blowing  Is  done  by 
DeVito  and  Errichetti,  not  by  Senator 
Williams."  Shuy's  conclusions  on  this 
one  point  alone  are  so  transparently 
unobjective  and  flat-out  wrong  as  to 
color  with  a  total  lack  of  credibility 
any  valid  conclusions  he  might  other- 
wise make. 

SUMMARY 

While  linguistic  or  discourse  analysis 
such  as  that  attempted  by  Professor 
Shuy  is  not  in  itself  an  invalid  intellec- 
tual exercise,  Shuy's  linguistic  distinc- 
tions ignore  the  clear  import  of  Sena- 
tor Williams'  conduct.  He  makes  dis- 
tinctions—such as  Senator  Williams 
being  an  "outsider"  to  these  discus- 
sions—which are  either  unsupported, 
or  irrelevant,  or  both.  Whether  one  is 
an  outsider  to,  or  relatively  unin- 
formed about,  a  criminal  enterprise 
does  not  excuse  one's  willingness  over 
a  lengthy  period  of  time  to  engage 
therein. 

Such  a  "micro"  analysis  of  individ- 
ual words,  sentences,  or  phrases  ig- 
nores the  broader  context  of  human 
discourse,  to  which  Senator  Hatakawa 
addressed  himself.  For  example,  Sena- 
tor Williams'  statements— at  pages 
360-361  in  the  tape  transcripts— that 
he  gave  the  sheik  his  "pledge"  and  his 
"absolute  pledge"  to  assist  on  the  Issue 
of  permanent  residence,  and  that  they 

"had  a  handshake  •  •  •  on  the  under- 
standing", by  themselves,  are  not  in- 
criminating. Considered  in  the  context 
of  what  else  transpired  at  that  meet- 
ing, however,  especially  Senator  Wil- 
liams' linkage  of  his  assistance  with 
residency  to  the  sheik's  financing  of 
the  mine,  these  statements  are  like- 
wise very  incriminating.  Shuy's  limited 
approach      does     not     address     the 

"macro"  discourse  analysis  issue  of 
context,  for  which  it  is  flawed. 
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Most  importantly,  the  credibility  of 
Shuy's  analysis  is  substantially  under- 
mined by  his  conspicuous  unwilling- 
ness to  address— or  even  acknowl- 
edge—incriminatory statements  made 
by  Senator  Williams,  particularly  the 
statement  by  Senator  Williams  that 
he  was  "not  gonna  be  in  this  situation 
forever",  which  provides  the  motiva- 
tion for  his  misconduct,  and  his  state- 
ment that  helping  the  sheik  with  per- 
manent residency  is  "part  of  creating 
something  of  value,  bringing  in  that 
ore."  The  credibility  of  Shuy's  work  is 
also  damaged  by  his  repeated  and  ma- 
terial (though  not  necessarily  advert- 
ent) misrepresentations;  glaring  incon- 
sistencies: Inaccurate- and  therefore 
misleading— characterizations  of  Sena- 
tor Williams'  responses;  and  general- 
izations and  conclusions  either  vastly 
broad  and  overdrawn,  or  downright  in- 
correct, such  as  Senator  Williams' 
"blowing  his  own  horn"  at  the  June  28 
meeting. 

As  a  result.  Professor  Shuy's  analy- 
sis sheds  little  light  on  the  ultimate 
question  of  the  propriety  of  Senator 
Williams'  conduct  in  the  "Abscam " 
affair,  and  in  no  way  renders  him 
blameless  or  the  committee's  findings 
and  recommendations  invalid. 

I  believe  altogether,  when  we  look  at 
Dr.  Shuy's  testimony,  his  report,  that 
it  is  full  of  a  lot  of  holes. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  a  lot 
has  been  said  here  about  the  fact  that 
Senator  Williams  did  not  get  up  and 
leave,  that  he  had  many  opportunities 
to  do  so.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
when  the  sheik  left  the  room  on  Jauiu- 
ary  15,  he  could  have  left  at  that  par- 
ticular time. 

I  think  there  is  even  more  a  telling 
act.  and  that  is  the  act  of  going.  Here 
we  find  after  the  first  meeting  there 
are  numerous  other  meetings  that  are 
set  up  in  which  this  ttLkes  place,  and  In 
each  of  these  instances  it  was  not  in 
Senator  Williams'  office  but  usually 
in  a  hotel,  sometimes  in  New  York. 
and  Senator  Williams  went  to  them. 

I  think  he  knew  what  was  going  on. 
It  was  inescapable,  as  I  review  this  in 
my  mind,  to  say  that  he  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on. 

Many  of  you  have  been  asked  to  go 
to  certain  places.  I  have  right  now  a 
request  from  some  of  my  constituents 
to  go  to  a  certain  place,  and  I  know 
there  is  another  group  of  constituents 
that  would  not  like  for  me  to  go  there. 
I  am  weighing  in  my  mind  the  pros 
and  cons  of  whether  I  ought  to  go.  I 
always  have  the  excuse,  and  every  U.S. 
Senator  has  the  excuse,  that  I  am 
busy  doing  something  else  if  I  do  not 
want  to  go.  The  fact  that  Senator 
Williams  goes  to  the  Jime  28  meeting, 
that  he  goes  to  New  York,  that  he 
goes  to  these  other  places— he  knows 
what  is  going  on. 

So  I  say  that  even  greater  than  the 
opportunity  and  the  refusal  to  walk 


out  is  the  incriminating  part  by  his  ac- 
tually going  to  those  meetings. 
There  is  one  other  matter. 

In  the  bpok  that  you  have  as  a  sum- 
mary, in  J.  when  an  interruption 
occurs  in  the  January  15  meeting,  in 
the  brown  book  on  page  356,  after  the 
cash  bribe  had  been  offered  and  had 
been  turned  down,  the  interruption 
occurs  and  Senator  Williams  comes 
back  there  in  the  middle  of  the  page. 

"Forgive  me.  I  smoke.  I.  er.  I  will  not 
impose  this  upon  you.  No.  .  .  ." 

He  is  going  back  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  turning  down  the  cash  bribe.  Then 
the  next  words:  "my  interest  is  with 
my  associates." 

He  does  not  say.  "My  interest  is  with 
my  constituents."  He  does  not  say. 
"My  interest  is  with  my  friends." 

He  says,  "my  interest  is  with  my  as- 
sociates." 

Then  he  goes  on,  "To.  to  see  this 
very  valuable  mining  area,  er,  appro- 
priately developed.  It's  doing  nothing 
now."  This  particular  meeting  oc- 
curred after  the  first  of  the  year  when 
the  options  that  they  had  had  on  tita- 
nium mines  had  run  out  and  they  had 
gotten  them  renewed  for  3  months. 
They  had  been  dealing  with  this 
matter  for  some  10  or  11  months  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  only  3  more 
months  was  in  his  mind  and  to  say.  Go 
ahead,  it  Is  doing  nothing  now. 

"There  is  the,  there  is  the  ore, 
there's  the  titajiium.  There  is  the  iron. 
There  is  the  phosphorus.  All  of  them 
are  needed  and  yet  nothing  is  happen- 
ing. So  my  only  interest  is  to  see  this 
come  together.  And  the,  and  the,  the 
elements  that  I  can  help  with,  your, 
your  personal  situation.  Er,  I  am  very, 
I  find  it  a  desirable  thing  to  do  for 
you,  personally.  And  it's  part"— that 
is.  the  permanent  residency— "it's  part 
of  creating  something  of  value,  bring- 
ing in  that  ore"— in  order  that  my  in- 
terest be  with  my  associates. 

I  say  that  that  is  very  damaging  to 
the  position  of  Senator  Williams. 

I  now  yield  back  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ethics,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
the  Senator  has  made  a  very  strong  ar- 
giiment.  I  am  impressed  by  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  of  these  words  might 
not  necessarily  mean  what  the  Sena- 
tor contend  they  mean. 

For  example,  throughout  this  debate 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  when  the 
world  "contracts"  is  used,  it  is  invari- 
ably used  as  though  there  is  some- 
thing corrupt  about  the  contract,  that 
if  the  Senator  helped  someone  to  get  a 
contract,  that  was  necessarily  corrupt. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  would  there  be  sit- 
uations—could there  be  situations 
with  regard  to  obtaining  contracts 
where  the  contract  might  be  complete- 


ly ethical  and  completely  proper  and 
aboveboard? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
personal  interest  within  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  let  us  assume  you 
did.  Let  us  assume  you  did.  Could 
there,  nevertheless,  be  situations  in 
which  the  contract  could  be  complete- 
ly proper,  not  improper— not  illegal? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  believe  under  the 
criminal  statute  of  conflict  of  interest, 
it  would  not.  It  would  be  an  illegal  un- 
dertaking. 

Mr.  LONG.  Suppose  you  bid  for  the 
business  and  you  made  the  best  bid. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  What  was  that,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  LONG.  Suppose  you  bid  for  the 
business.  Suppose  the  company  bid  for 
the  business  and  made  the  best  bid. 
Would  that  be  criminal  conduct,  to 
participate  in  a  contract  when  you 
made  the  best  bid? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  think  when  you  par- 
ticipated and  you  endeavored  to  get 
the  Government  contract— now,  what 
we  are  talking  about  here,  there  is  no 
bidding  involved  in  this.  This  is  what  I 
gather  to  be  a  negotiated  type  of  con- 
tract. But  even  if  you  were  in  a  bid  sit- 
uation, if  you  as  a  U.S.  Senator  take 
efforts  to  obtain  a  contract,  you  have 
an  interest  in  it,  then  I  think  that 
under  the  statutes,  and  the  Senate 
Code  of  Conduct,  you  would  be  in- 
volved in  a  conflict  of  interest  or, 
under  the  statute,  dealing  with  illegal 
receipt  of  gratuity,  you  would  be 
guilty  of  that,  and  that  you  would  be 
guilty  technically  of  bribery. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  also  say  that  in  this  in- 
stance, the  committee's  position  is. 
and  the  evidence  clearly  shows,  that 
he  was  talking  contracts  and  tying 
them  clearly  to  his  official  position. 
He  was  going  to  use  his  position  with 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other  things,  to  acquire  these  con- 
tracts in  a  venture  his  interest  in 
which  was  hidden  and  concealed  from 
the  public  view. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  discuissing  the 
matter  about  interest  being  hidden,  I 
am  just  discussing  the  contract  itself 
at  this  point.  If  one  is  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  involved  as  a  stock- 
holder in  a  corporation  and  if  a  con- 
tract is  acquired  by  that  company  by 
the  low  bid.  would  that  be  criminal 
conduct? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Well,  if  you  did  not  do 
anything  and  did  not  take  any  action. 
The  rule  pertaining  to  conflict  of  in- 
terest is  that  you  take  an  affirmative 
action  in  an  official  capacity  toward  a 
financial  gain  that  inures  to  your  ben- 
efit. In  this  instance,  they  were  not 
talking  about  bidding  on  a  contract, 
they  were  talking  about  getting  con- 
tracts. But  in  the  Senator's  hypotheti- 
cal, in  a  hypothetical  situation  in 
regard  to  that,  I  do  not  know.  I  would 
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have  to  give  some  look  to  the  language 
of  the  statute  and  study  it. 

If  you  did  nothing— for  example,  say 
you  own  shares  of  stock  in  X  corpora- 
tion and  X  corporation  bids,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  gets  a  Government  con- 
tract. I  do  not  think  there  is,  in  itself, 
anything  wrong  with  that.  But  if  you 
participated  toward  making  it  easy  for 
them  to  get  it  or  to  influence  them  if 
they  have  a  choice  of  the  top  three 
bids,  or  if  you  participate  in  any  way, 
then  you  are  acting  in  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  now  ask  about 
another  point  that  is  troubling  this 
Senator.  Assuming  that  a  Senator,  a 
Member  of  this  body,  had  stock  in  the 
company  and  assuuming  that  he  under- 
took to  help  his  company  get  business; 
assuming  further  that  he  made  a  dis- 
closure saying,  I  am  a  shareholder  in 
this  company,  I  am  as  prejudiced  as 
any  lawyer  who  ever  pled  a  lawsuit, 
please  hear  my  evidence.  We  are  offer- 
ing you  this  material,  this  ore  at  a 
much  lower  net  price  than  you  are 
paying  from  the  sources  from  which 
you  are  acquiring  it.  Would  that  be  a 
crime  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States^ 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  If  you  participate  for 
your  advantage  and  use  your  official 
duties,  then  there  is  in  effect  a  viola- 
tion of  conflict-of-interest  law.  As  long 
as  you  are  taking  personal  action  to 
acquire  the  contract  and  you  have  got 
a  personal  interest  in  it,  I  think  that 
that  is  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  con- 
flict of  interest. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me, 
if  he  knows,  how  does  the  Government 
acquire  titanium?  Does  it  do  it  by  bid 
or  by  negotiation? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Sir? 

Mr.  LONG.  How  does  the  Govern- 
ment acquire  titanium?  Does  it  do  it 
by  bid  or  does  it  do  it  by  negotiation? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  LONG.  Would  it  not  occur  to 
the  Senator  that  that  might  be  very 
important  whether  the  Government 
acquires  this  metal  by  bid  or  whether 
it  acquires  it  by  negotiation? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Well,  in  the  film,  it  is 
obviously  assumed  that  it  is  acquired 
by  negotiation  rather  than  bid.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  go  through  this  tes- 
timony with  anything  else  except  to 
go  to  one  conclusion,  that  what  they 
were  talking  about  was  getting  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  not  through  any 
bid  basis  but  through  a  basis  of  influ- 
ence. 

The  other  issue,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  issue  whatsoever,  or  that  there 
was  ever  any  consideration  that  there 
would  be  bidding. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  assume,  and  I  hate 
to  discuss  this  matter  in  such 
hypotheticals,  but  I  am  offered  no 
choice.  If  we  assume  that  the  Govern- 
ment acquires  these  metals,  if  we 
assume  that  the  Government  acquires 
titanium  by  bid,  that  is  how  it  is  ac- 


quiring it.  It  is  not  acquiring  it  by  ne- 
gotiation, it  is  acquiring  it  by  bid.  If  we 
were  to  assume  that  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  acquiring  it  in  any 
other  fashion— I  do  not  know  the 
answer,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  that  is 
why  I  am  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  am  saying  that  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  that  were  the  case, 
knowledgeable  people  would  laiow  it, 
and  we  are  assuming  that  here  is  a 
conversation  that  has  no  relation  to 
reality  at  all— just  to  say,  now.  Sena- 
tor, you  are  supposed  to  help  get  these 
contracts  and  so  forth  and  so  on  and 
so  on,  and  the  Senator  says,  "No  prob- 
lem." If  we  assume  that  there  is  no 
problem  for  the  very  simple  matter 
that  you  have  to  bid  for  the  business, 
then  would  the  Senator  still  think 
that  that  is  a  crime? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  have  said  that 
if  Senator  Williams  thought  that  the 
contracts  were  going  to  be  obtained  by 
bid,  he  sure  as  the  devil  would  have 
brought  it  out  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  leads  to  another 
question,  Mr.  President.  As  I  under- 
stand, a  person  is  presumed  to  be  inno- 
cent until  proven  to  be  guilty  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Now,  if  the  conver- 
sation is  such  that  you  could  easily 
construe  it  that  the  man  did  know 
what  it  was  all  about  and  that  he  did 
imderstand  that  you  had  to  bid  for  the 
business— which  is  assuming  that  to  be 
the  case— and  the  man  said,  "No  prob- 
lem about  the  contract,"  in  that  situa- 
tion, would  the  distinguished  Senator 
still  feel  that  the  man  had  committed 
a  crime? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  say,  in  looking 
over  this,  that  I  doubt  that  the  inner 
workings  of  the  minds  of  those  in- 
volved in  this  would  have  thought 
that  there  would  have  been  a  direct 
contract  for  titanium  for  the  Govern- 
ment, that  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sarily involved  in  many  different 
ways— maybe  with  the  Government, 
maybe  with  a  defense  contractor  who 
was  supplying  a  submarine  or  who  was 
supplying  a  part  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  issue  of  titanium  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  dealing  with  it,  that 
"we  can  get  contracts  through  the 
Government  or  through  the  Senator's 
influence,"  and  therefore  getting 
those  through  his  influence,  was  the 
issue  on  their  minds. 

I  think,  very  clearly,  that  if  they 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  a  situa- 
tion of  bidding  for  it  or  if  they  got  Into 
these  specifics  of  how  it  might  be  ac- 
quired, certainly  that  would  have  been 
something  they  would  have  brought 
out. 

I  think  that  certainly  in  this  in- 
stance the  burden  of  proof  has  been 
met  and  has  been  met  to  prove  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt.  But  as  to  any  de- 
tails of  that,  that  is  an  explanation.  It 
is  not  a  reasonable  doubt  issue. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BIDEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIDEN.    I  am  a  little  confused 
now  about  several  things,  and  maybe 
the  Senator  can  answer.  They  do  not 
necessarily  directly  relate  to  the  Wil- 
liams case,  but  I  should  like  them  to 
be  cleared  up,  so  that  all  of  us  know 
whether  or  not  we  are  violating  the 
law. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  own 
no  stock  in  any  corporation,  and  I  do 
not  own  any  farms  or  businesses. 

Here  is  my  question:  What  happens 
if  I  happen  to  be  a  cattle  rancher  or  I 
happen  to  have  an  interest  in  a  strip- 
per well  or  I  happen  to  be  a  wheat 
farmer  and  that  interest  is  disclosed  to 
everyone?  It  is  on  my  disclosure  state- 
ment, and  everyone  knows  it.  I  come 
along  when  there  is  a  bill  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate— as  a  cattle  rancher;  I  am 
a  cattle  rancher— and  there  is  a  bill  to 
curb  the  amounts  of  beef  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Australia. 

Once  I  disclose  that,  am  I  prohibited 
under  any  circumstance  from  voting 
on  that? 

If  I  am  able  to  vote  on  it.  am  I  able 
to  lobby  my  colleagues?  Am  I  able  to 
say  to  Senator  Kennedy,  "Look,  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  consumers 
or  the  rest  of  the  beef  farmers  of 
America"? 

Am  I  able  to  go  even  further  and 
suggest  that  Senator  Riegle  take  me 
downtown  to  introduce  me  to  his 
friend  in  the  Commerce  Department 
or  the  Justice  Department,  or  what- 
ever, so  that  I  can  argue  my  case? 

What  is  the  answer  to  this? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  can  answer  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  code  of  conduct  clearly  distin- 
guishes being  a  member  of  a  common 
group  such  as  cattle  ranchers,  such  as 
parking  lot  owners,  or  automobile 
dealers,  where  the  interest  you  have  is 
diluted,  or  being  one  of  a  party  that 
exists  across  the  coimtry,  as  opposed 
to,  especially  in  this  case,  two  points 
that  I  think  could  be  made. 

One  point  is  that  in  the  testimony 
that  has  been  presented  on  the  floor. 
Senator  Williams  claims  they  never 
talked  about  metal. 

Two,  in  this  instance,  the  evidence 
also  presented  shows  that  there  is  only 
one  other  producer  of  titanium  in  the 
country. 

So  you  are  talking  about  influencing 
something  on  which  you.  yourself, 
could  inordinately  profit,  or  what  you 
are  talking  about  is  the  group  as  it 
exists  across  the  country. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  us  assume  I  own  an 
interest  in  a  little,  tiny  stripper  well. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Let  me  read  from  rule 
37.  "Conflict  of  Interest": 
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A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  shall  not  receive  any  compensation, 
nor  shall  he  permit  any  compensation  to 
accrue  to  his  beneficial  Interest  from  smy 
source,  the  receipt  or  accrual  of  which 
would  occur  by  virtue  of  Influence  improp- 
erly exerted  from  his  position  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee. 

Then,  section  4  of  that  rule: 

No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
luiowingly  use  his  official  position  to  Intro- 
duce or  aid  the  progress  or  passage  of  legis- 
lation, a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to 
further  only  his  pecuniary  Interest,  only  the 
pecuniary  Interest  of  his  immediate  family, 
or  only  the  pecuniary  interest  of  a  limited 
class  of  persons  or  enterprises,  when  he,  or 
his  immediate  family,  or  enterprises  con- 
trolled by  them,  are  members  of  the  affect- 
ed class. 

In  the  Nelson  committee  report, 
which  goes  into  this  language  and  ex- 
plains it,  they  explain,  for  example, 
that  the  dairy  fanner  or  the  beef 
farmer— as  the  Senator  pointed  out— 
in  voting  on  it  is  not  in  violation. 

It  says,  in  the  terminology  of  the 
paragraph,  that  the  dairy  farmer 
would  be  part  of  a  class  affected  by 
the  legislation  but  not  a  member  of 
the  limited  class.  Basically,  he  would 
have  to  be  in  a  situation  where  he  had 
substantial  holdings  and  a  percentage 
of  the  holdings  involved  in  the  compa- 
ny would  have  to  come  to  the  fore- 
front. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  that  is  the  interpreta- 
tion. I  think  that  is  a  little  crazy.  I 
think  we  should  think  about  the 
changing  the  law. 

If  I  own  a  stripper  well,  on  one  little 
old  stripper  weU  I  could  make  a  great 
deal  of  money.  I  may  not.  in  fact,  be 
the  guy  who  dominates  the  stripper 
well. 

Take  all  the  stripper  wells  in  Amer- 
ica. I  may  have  a  1 -percent  interest  in 
a  stripper  well.  Yet,  I  may  be  able  to 
make,  by  a  change  in  the  law,  such  as 
we  did  on  stripper  wells,  a  profit,  per- 
sonally, of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
A  million  dollars.  Let  us  be  conserva- 
tive. 

It  says  "improperly"  lobby.  Suppose 
I  go  around  here  and  say,  "Look,  we 
need  the  energy,  we  need  it  badly," 
and  I  go  to  all  you  guys  and  say,  "We 
need  that;  we  need  your  vote  on  the 
stripper  wells";  and  besides  that.  I  go 
downtown  to  the  administration,  or  I 
sit  down  with  other  stripper  well 
owners,  and  I  say.  out  there  in  the  re- 
ception room  where  they  come  to 
lobby  for  stripper  wells,  "You  know 
what,  fellows,  I  want  to  tell  you  I'm 
going  to  go  right  to  the  top  on  this 
one.  I  have  some  real  influence.  I'm 
going  to  the  top."  And  I  go  to  the  top. 
I  go  downtown,  and  I  go  to  the  Vice 
President  and  I  say,  "Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, you  have  to  talk  the  President 
into  going  into  this.  It  is  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  way,  I  own  one,  but  it  is  essential 
to  interests  of  the  United  States." 

Am  I  guilty  of  a  crime? 


Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  on  what  is  at  *ssue  here.  It  is 
a  disclosed  interest  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  BIPEN.  That  is  all  I  want  to 
know. 

So  if  Senator  Williams'  interest  was 
disclosed.  If  Joe  Biden  concludes,  after 
this  is  all  over,  that  Senator  Williams 
was  disclosed,  then  I  should  vote  not 
guilty  and  not  expel  him.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No;  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  case;  because  in  this  in- 
stance, you  are  talking  about  a  specific 
influence. 

There  are  little  discussions  around 
me  that  are  not  relevant,  and  they  are 
distracting. 

In  this  instance,  you  are  talking 
about  a  limited  owner,  a  member  of  a 
narrow  class  who  was  engaging,  in 
front  of  your  eyes,  in  a  conspiracy,  as 
it  were,  to  Influence  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  all  others  to  obtain  a 
contract;  and,  in  addition,  to  obtain  a 
contract  for  a  company  in  which  the 
interest  was  undeclared  and  conspired 
to  be  hidden. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  you  had  said  to  me 
that  the  issue  here  really  is  whether 
Williams  agreed  to  use  his  influence 
in  order  to  get  a  loan,  that  is  one 
thing.  If  I  conclude  that,  then  I  think 
I  have  to  vote  to  expel  Senator  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  one  of  the 
issues. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  But  you  are  not  making 
that  argument.  My  colleagues  are  not 
making  that  argument  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  We  are  making  the 
argument  that  the  Senator  proposed 
to  us.  Senator  Heflin  and  I  have  been 
talking  for  2  days  about  the  argument 
just  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana keeps  talking  about  contracts. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  makes  it 
sound  as  though,  assuming  that  a  Sen- 
ator is  not  getting  anything  in  return 
for  it,  and  assuming  that  it  is  dis- 
closed, if  he  uses  his  influence  to  get  a 
contract,  bid  or  otherwise,  that  is 
against  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  ele- 
ments here: 

You  have  to  decide  first,  Williams 
got  something  in  return.  The  sheik 
agreed  to  come  up  with  a  million 
bucks  or  10  bucks  or  anything,  in 
order  to  finance  this  operation. 

Or  second,  you  have  to  prove  that 
Williams  did  not  disclose  his  Interest. 

But  if  you  do  not  prove  either  of 
those  two  things,  it  sounds  as  though 
you  are  saying  that  even  if  you  do  not 
prove  those  two  things,  the  mere  fact 
that  Williams  stood  before  a  camera 
and  bragged  about  his  influence,  that 
he  could  go  right  to  the  top,  is  evi- 


dence, in  and  of  itself,  of  a  violation.  I 
do  not  think  it  was. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  think  both  points 
the  Senator  has  made  have  been 
proved  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  me  ask  one  ques- 
tion. I  have  intervened  only  once,  and 
I  will  not  intervene  again. 

If  I  conclude  that  Senator  Williams 
did  not  think  he  was  getting  some- 
thing in  return  for  pushing  the  mine; 
that  his  agreement  to  push  the  mine 
and/or  bring  this  fellow's  brother, 
whoever  it  was.  into  the  country— if  I 
conclude  that  that  was  not  causally 
connected  to  and  a  consequence  of  a 
promise  for  that  sheik  to  invest  in  this 
operation,  then  I  should  vote  not 
guilty.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  think  that  is  only 
part  of  what  is  at  issue  here. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  I  conclude  that  and  I 
also  conclude  that  Senator  Williams 
disclosed  his  interest— if  I  conclude 
those  two  things,  how  am  I  obliged,  as 
a  Senator,  to  vote,  under  our  rules? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Again.  I  say  that  the 
object  here  is  one  further  thing,  and 
that  is  that  he  led  the  sheik  to  believe 
that  by  using  that  influence,  the  busi- 
ness venture  would  be  a  success  and 
that  without  it,  it  would  not. 

So  there  is  a  third  act  in  there, 
which  was  the  conspiracy,  if  you  will, 
to  persuade  this  sheik  that  because  of 
his  interest,  this  business  venture 
would  be  a  success,  and  without  it.  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  But  that  had  to  be  done 
toward  the  end  of  getting  the  sheik 
into  the  deal  with  money.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  think,  in  the  first  question,  on  the 
yacht  in  Florida,  they  asked  whether 
he  had  any  objection  to  using  his 
name— using  Senator  Williams' 
name— to  further  the  project,  and  he 
said  no. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  me  ask  this.  Let  us 
assume  Williams  had  no  interest, 
Williams  did  not  receive  any  stock  at 
all  and  we  could  not  prove  he  received 
any  stock  at  all. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  not  engage  in 
that  hypothetical  because  he  did  have 
stock  from  the  beginning. 

Mr,  BIDEN.  Did  he  use  his  influ- 
ence? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  He  promised  to.  He 
assured  the  sheik  that  he  would  not 
only  do  that  but  as  to  the  second 
group  of  investors  that  came  along  he 
was  going  to  use  the  same  level  of  in- 
fluence that  he  had  promised  to  use  in 
the  first  place  in  order  to  get  the  sale 
and  the  loan. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  taking  too  much  of 
the  Senate's  time,  and  I  will  sit  down, 
but  I  think  at  some  point  after  this  is 
over,  regardless  of  what  happens  to 
our  colleague  Senator  Williams,  Sena- 
tors should  clarify  the  question  at 
least  for  me  and  maybe  for  the  rest  of 
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the  American  people  that  if  we  use  our 
influence  to  get  something  done  that 
benefits  individuals  of  which  we  are 
not  a  party  to  or,  if  we  do  own  a  part, 
that  we  are  only  part  of  a  class,  are  we 
guilty  of  a  crime  because  that  gets 
pretty  sticky  and  it  sounded  as  if  the 
Senator  is  saying  to  me.  and  if  that  is 
the  case  I  did  not  think  that  is  what 
the  law  was.  and  I  think  maybe  we  all 
should  consider  divesting  ourselves  of 
any  stock  or  interest  or  anything  at  all 
and  join  the  club  of  the  ix)or. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  put  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a  question  to  which  I  do  not  know 
the  answer.  It  is  simply  this:  Does  the 
U.S.  Government  in  fact  purchase  tita- 
nium either  for  the  strategic  metal 
stockpile  or  for  manufacturing  oper- 
ations? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes.  it  does,  but  to 
what  extent  I  cannot  say.  Yes,  it  does. 
It  is  a  defense  material.  It  is  a  strate- 
gic material. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  in  the  strate- 
gic metal  stockpile? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  cannot  answer  that. 
I  would  think  that  it  was. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  is  definitely  a 
strategic  material  and  we  do  have  tita- 
nium in  this  strategic  stockpile.  We 
buy  it  and  we  sell  from  the  stockpile 
from  time  to  time  metal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Metal  or  ore? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  I  am  talking 
about  the  sponge.  Titanium  sponge  is 
what  is  purchased. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  question,  I 
have  a  question  regarding,  if  Senators 
will  look  with  me  at  the  brown  book, 
the  documents  which  are  there. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  I  may  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  this  question  because  he  and  his 
staff  prepared  the  brown  book. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  weU.  There 
are  tabs  C  and  D.  Tab  D  purports  to 
be  a  document,  and  I  think  it  was  en- 
tered into  evidence,  which  indicates 
that  Harrison  Williams  is  the  owner 
of  one-half,  I  believe,  of  the  interest  in 
U.S.  Titanium  Corp..  and  I  think  that 
was  entered  into  evidence.  That  is  cor- 
rect, is  it  not? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  believe,  yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  if  we  look 
over  on  tab  C  it  shows  the  diagram  of 
the  various  transfers  of  stock  and  cor- 
porate interrelationship  which  con- 
firms that  in  the  corporation  Penque- 
Williams,  Inc.,  as  of  1975  Harrison 
Williams  owned  25  percent  of  that 
corporation.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  that  is  the 
same  Penque-Williams  corporation 
which  Is  described  In  tab  D,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well.  So  that 
as  of  1975,  according  to  the  FBI  and 
the  Government.  Williams  owned  25 
percent.  Now  that  ownership  was 
transferred  in  1976  to  U.S.  Titanium 
Corp.  of  which  Penqiie-Wllliams,  Inc. 
owned  56%  percent.  That  is  correct,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  that  was  to  give  Har- 
rison Williams  and  Sandy  Williams 
22  Vi  percent  each,  which  I  take  it  was 
the  ownership  in  the  prior  U.S.  Tita- 
nium Corp.  In  other  words,  in  reorga- 
nization they  did  not  own  less  than 
they  did  in  the  original  U.S.  Titanium 
Corp. 

My  final  question  is  as  to  these  three 
corporations  at  the  bottom  which  are 
the  corporations  in  which  stock  was 
supposedly  given,  which  stock  was 
given  and  endorsed  in  blank  to  Sena- 
tor Williams.  All  of  these  three  corpo- 
rations are  but  corporate  children,  if 
you  will,  in  other  words,  spinoffs  from 
the  U.S.  Titanium  Corp.  in  reorganiza- 
tion, are  they  not? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes,  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding and  I  think  perhaps  Sena- 
tor Heflin  could  clue  me  in  that  these 
three  became  the  three  corporations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  question  is 
this.  If  in  fact  these  three  corpora- 
tions are  in  effect  only  corporate  chil- 
dren or  spinoffs  of  U.S.  Titanium 
Corp.  in  reorganization  and  if  U.S.  Ti- 
tanium Corp.  in  reorganization,  its  cor- 
porate parent,  as  of  1975  and  1976.  was 
already  owned  by  Senator  Williams 
according  to  the  FBI.  then  what  addi- 
tional ownership  did  he  get  as  repre- 
sented by  the  stock  certificates  en- 
dorsed in  blank? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  increased  value 
created  by  the  $100  million  loan  to 
corporations  which  Senator  Williams 
testified  he  thought  were  valueless  in 
the  first  place.  So  what  you  get  you  do 
not  get  an  increased  ownership;  you 
get  an  increased  value  to  that  owner- 
ship and  the  old  corporation  which 
was  out  there  has  been  disposed  of.  So 
Senator  Williams  says  it  had  no 
value.  Now  all  of  a  sudden  with  $100 
million  loan  attached  to  them  they 
become  worth  about  $12  million 
apiece. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  the  change  in 
the  form  of  the  corporate  ownership, 
that  is.  from  U.S.  Titanium  Corp.  in 
reorganization  to  the  three  subsidiary 
corporations,  was  it  that  act  which  in- 
creased the  value,  or  was  it  rather  not 
a  proposed  loan  from  the  sheik  which 
was  to  increase  that  value? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  was  the  loan  that 
was  to  increase  the  value. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  I  can  throw 
some  light  on  that  issue. 


Of  course,  there  is  basically  Sandy 
Williams'  testimony  as  to  what  this 
chart  represents  as  to  what  he  testi- 
fied in  the  case  as  to  the  ownership 
and  as  to  the  ownership  that  he  says 
that  Senator  Harrison  Williams  had 
in  it. 

The  three  corporations,  PIT.  PRV. 
and  GTD  are  not  children  of  U.S.  Ti- 
tanium Corp.  U.S.  Titanium  Corp. 
dealt  strictly  with  Piney  River.  Added 
to  this  were  additional  interests  that 
were  going  to  be  acquired,  some  in- 
cluding a  $70  million  purchase  of 
American  Cyanamid  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
In  addition  to  that  was  George  Katz, 
who  owns  some,  I  believe,  400  acres  of 
titanium  mines  that  were  not  with  the 
Sandy  Williams  U.S.  Titanium  Corp.. 
so  really  in  effect  when  the  Senator 
used  the  words  "children  of  the  parent 
corporation"  they  were  not.  They  were 
additional  investments  in  the  corpora- 
tion. In  other  words,  I  suppose  the 
Senator  is  going  to  say  why  would  a 
man  with  22 '/^  percent  come  down  to 
only  18  percent? 

But  when  you  look  at  the  fact  that 
the  Georgia  corporation  was  to  be  pur- 
chased, additional  mining  lands  were 
to  be  acquired  where  titanium  was  lo- 
cated on  it,  and  there  were  options  on 
it,  there  is  a  difference  and  they  are 
not  children  but  they  are  additives  to 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  this:  Were  any  of  those  addi- 
tional assets,  that  is,  the  purchase  of 
the  land  in  Georgia,  or  anything  else, 
to  be  acquired  by  the  individuals  and 
then  given  to  the  corporation,  or  were 
the  individuals  personally  endorsing 
on  those,  or  were  these  assets  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  same  corporate  struc- 
ture without  any  personal  involvement 
of  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  The  GTD,  for  exam- 
ple, was  going  to  be  the  corporation  of 
the  three  corporations  that  would  ac- 
quire the  Savannah,  Ga.,  purchase  and 
make  that.  The  PIT  is  a  phosphorus, 
iron,  and  titanium  corporation  which 
was  the  original  Sandy  Williams  cor- 
poration. 

The  PIT  Corp.  was  to  acquire  and 
the  PRV  Corp.  was  to  operate.  That  is 
the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  All  right.  Were 
they  going  to  acquire  or  operate  any- 
thing that  U.S.  TitEinlum  Corp.  in  re- 
organization did  not  have;  in  other 
words,  was  there  any  personal  en- 
dorsement or  personal  capital  contrib- 
uted by  any  of  the  individuals? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  There  was  no  capital 
or  personal  endorsements  involved  in 
it.  The  PIT  would  be  the  Virginia 
Corp.  and  GTD  would  be  the  Georgia 
Corp.  and  the  PRV  would  be  the  oper- 
ating agency  or  corporation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  point  I  am 
getting  at  and  what  worries  me,  and 
this  is  more  of  a  question  rather  than 
a  statement,  is  from  what  the  Senator 
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has  Just  said,  it  looks  to  me  as  though, 
or  I  have  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  delivery  of  the  corporate 
stock  endorsed  in  blank  was  not  in  fact 
simply  a  formalization  of  the  informal 
agreement  already  entered  into  back 
in  1975  and  1976  with  no  additional 
personal  contributions  of  capital  or 
personal  endorsements  by  any  of  the 
stockholders  but  the  same  corporate 
assets  and  simply  changed  up  into  a 
different  way  and  made  Into  a  differ- 
ent form?  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
expound  on  that. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  No.  I  do  not.  In  other 
words,  according  to  Sandy  Williams' 
testimony,  the  equivalent  of  the  way 
the  U.S.  Penque- Williams  and  down  to 
U.S.  Titanium  would  be  organized, 
that  dealing  with  the  interest  that 
Sandy  Williams  had  acquired  through 
or  had  options  pertaining  to  the  titani- 
um operation,  then  when  you  came  in 
Sandy  Williams,  Harrison  Williams, 
Peinberg,  Katz,  and  Errichetti  were 
making  in  a  sense  contributions  be- 
cause of  their  Involvement  in  this 
scheme. 

And  therefore  they  would  own  inter- 
est. They  did  not  own  an  interest.  For 
example.  Errichetti  did  not  own  any 
interest  in  U.S.  Titanium.  They  were 
going  to  also  acquire  the  Georgia 
Corp..  and  they  were  going  to  acquire 
some  additional  land  that  Katz  had  an 
option  on. 

(Mr.  GARN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Who  is  "they"? 

Mr.  HEFUN.  All  of  them  together. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  corporation  or 
the  individuals? 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Well,  I  am  using  the 
word  "they"  to  include  all  of  them. 
The  corporations  were  to  acquire  and 
would  get  these.  So  instead  of  having 
Just  what  Sandy  WUliams  had  an  in- 
terest in,  you  would  have  additional 
things  added  to  it  in  Georgia.  The 
Katz  Interest  in  titanium  lands  would 
be  added  to  it,  in  addition  to  what 
Sandy  Williams  would  have  had. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  would  Just  add  that  at  no  level, 
at  any  moment  in  time,  was  there  any 
disclosure  by  Senator  Williams  of  any 
interest  in  the  original  corporation  or 
any  of  the  spinoffs,  and  his  sole  pur- 
chase price  was  the  use  of  his  office. 
There  was  no  financial  contribution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield?  You  can  see  how  confusing  this 
all  Is.  There  is  only  one  point  of  time 
when  I  reviewed  anything  I  had  in 
terms  of  disclosure  and  it  was  prior  to 
any  Abscam  development.  It  was  a 
review  of  that  document  that  appears 
at  D.  on  the  Penque-Williams  letter- 
head, and  the  following  agreement  be- 
tween Henry  Williams  and  myself, 
signed  by  Henry  Williams.  That  was 
reviewed  in  terms  of  disclosure.  And  it 
was  the  only  thing  that  I  ever  had 
that  I  had  to  look  at  in  terms  of  disclo- 
sure. And  it  WM  not  disclosed  on  May 
15,  1978  or  1979,  whatever  it  was,  for  a 


very  good  reason.  It  was  worthless,  val- 
ueless. So  there  was  nothing  else  to 
disclose  at  any  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Senator,  with  a  $100 
million  loan  it  suddenly  had  consider- 
able value. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  Senator  can 
tell  me  when  there  was  any  contract 
of  loan  and  if  the  Senator  will  look  at 
the  very  last  meeting  of  January  13, 
even  those  other  participants  did  not 
think  they  had  an  agreement  of  loan. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
ject in  this  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
are  not  finished. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  We  have  finished. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  would  like  to  follow 
up  on  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  On  the  specific  question  of 
promising  to  use  your  office  to  get 
something  of  value  for  another,  let  me 
pose  a  hypothetical:  Suppose  someone 
comes  to  you  from  your  State,  the 
mayor  of  a  community  in  your  State, 
and  says  that  they  need  Federal  funds 
to  finish  a  sewer  project  in  that  com- 
munity, otherwise  they  are  going  to 
have  to  raise  taxes  in  their  communi- 
ty. Let  us  say,  to  even  stretch  it  a  little 
further,  that  you  own  property  within 
that  community. 

The  mayor  comes  to  you  and  the 
Senator  responds,  "Mr.  Mayor,  how 
fortunate  you  are  that  you  live  in  a 
State  that  has  the  good  foresight  to 
elect  me  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  how 
fortunate  you  are  that  you  even  have 
a  chance  perhaps  to  reelect  me  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  because,  lo  and  behold,  I 
am  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  whatever,  which  has  some  influ- 
ence OVM-  this  particular  issue.  The 
secretary  or  the  director  of  OMB  or 
whatever  has  to  come  before  my  com- 
mittee once  a  week  on  this  very  sub- 
ject. I  wUl  remind  him  that  the  good 
little  town  of  Smalltown,  U.S.A..  "heeds 
that  sewer  grant  and  thank  God  for 
me  and  thank  God  for  the  people  of 
our  State.  This  is  your  lucky  day,  be- 
cause I  know  all  of  these  people  right 
up  to  the  top  and  they  need  me.  They 
need  me  badly.  I  will  get  you  that 
sewer  grant  or  whatever." 

And  let  us  push  it  even  further.  Let 
us  say.  Indeed,  whoever  is  involved 
with  issuing  those  grants  downtown  in 
the  bureaucracy  actually  comes  before 
that  committee  on  whatever  subject, 
and  on  the  way  out  the  Senator  says: 
"By  the  way,  I  know  you  have  got  i 
smiount  of  discretionary  money.  Small- 
town, U.S.A.  needs  some  money.  Send 
them  some  money."  Is  that  a  viola- 
tion? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  violation,  if  it  could  ever  be 
proved  that  the  Senator  traded  on  his 
influence  in  return  not  for  his  con- 
stituents but  for  his  support  and  a 
wide  realization  that  he  had  held 
those  two  things  together. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  not  my  hypo- 
thetical. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Well,  it  sounds  like 
your  hypothetical  to  me. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  No.  The  hypothetical  is 
stated  exactly  as  it  was.  He  said  just 
those  things,  "I  am  a  powerful  impor- 
tant Senator  because  I  am  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  or  whatever  and 
as  a  result  I  can  make  calls  on  behalf 
of  the  Smalltown,  U.S.A.  and  indeed  I 
will  and  there  it  is."  And,  indeed,  he 
makes  the  phone  calls  and  either  be- 
cause of  that  or  maybe  purely  coinci- 
dentally  the  assistant  deputy  associate 
director  of  sewer  grants  uses  some  of 
that  discretionary  funds  and  the 
money  actually  shows  up  there. 

Has  he  violated  his  office? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Senator,  my  guess  is 
that  probably  he  has  not.  unless  he 
also  shares  in  $100  million  loan  to  the 
sewer  company  that  is  building  it, 
which  is  what  is  at  issue  here. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Let  us  say  he  has  an  in- 
terest in  a  sewer  company  but  is  also 
interested  that  he  does  not  want  his 
taxes  to  go  up. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  think  any  time  in 
the  world  a  Senator  ties  his  public 
service  to  some  personal  function,  he 
is  on  the  thinnest  of  ground  with  the 
Ethics  Committee,  whether  or  not  it 
could  be  proved.  I  doubt  under  your 
hypothetical  that  anybody  would  ever 
learn  of  that  event,  but  if  there  were, 
any  time  you  tie  yourself  to  a  perform- 
ance that  gives  the  implication  that 
you  would  not  perform,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  support  of  the  small  town 
mayor  when  you  go  back  for  your  elec- 
tion, my  guess  Is  you  have  bad  trouble. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
second,  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Idaho,  but  if  I  could  follow  up  on  the 
question  a  little  more.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  then  that  a  Senator— I  am  sure 
this  would  never  happen  to  any 
Member  of  this  body,  but  let  us 
assume  that  future  Senators  for  their 
edification,  if  they  were  to  actually 
fall  to  the  temptation  while  campaign- 
ing in  their  own  State  to  say  "Because 
of  me  you  have  this  veterans  hospi- 
tal," or  "Because  of  me  you  have  this 
dam,"  or  "Because  of  me  you  have  this 
park."  or  "Because  of  me  you  have 
this  Federal  building,"  or  "Because  of 
me  you  have  this  seaport."  or  what- 
ever, that  they  are 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Senator,  the  differ- 
ence is  unbelievable  in  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  in  the  case  of  Sena- 
tor Williams,  who  traded  his  office 
for  personal  profit  and  a  Senator 
going  out  and  reciting  his  recitation  of 
achievement*  to  his  constituents.  It  is 
a  big  difference.  Senator. 

Mr.  LEAHY  I  am  not  suggesting 

Mr.  WALLOP.  What  we  ought  to  be 
looking  at  is  what  is  at  issue  here  in 
front  of  us. 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  I  am  not  suggesting  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  that  I  am 
comparing  those  two  things  at  all  and 
I  do  not  intend  to.  But  I  am  trying  to 
follow  up.  based  on  what  he  said 
before.  I  am  trying  to  see  just  how  far 
this  rule  goes,  because  by  reaching  to 
the  further  pjoints,  it  could  be  a  lot 
easier  to  come  back  and  apply  it  to 
this.  I  think  we  may  be  saying  it  might 
be  entirely  different  things,  and  I  am 
not  sure. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  the 
question  that  was  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  now  being  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  Senator  on  his  feet. 
But  the  hypothetical  situation  the 
Senator  has  outlined  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  bxisi- 
ness  that  we  are  doing  here.  But  let 
us 

Mr.  LEAHY.  But  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  answer  I  get  from  the  distin- 
guished cnairman. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  answer.  But 
the  situation  would  have  been  some- 
what different  had  that  mayor,  to- 
gether with  the  sewer  contractor, 
came  to  you  and  said,  "If  you  will  get 
us  that  grant,  we  will  give  you  $50  mil- 
lion worth  of  stock  in  this  contracting 
company."  I  think  you  and  I  at  that 
particular  point  would  have  walked 
away  from  that  conversation  as  fast  as 
we  could. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  In  fact,  at  that  point  I 
think  the  first  thing  would  be  to 
report  it  to  the  Attorney  General.  But 
that  was  not  my  question. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Perhaps  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  question.  I 
have  tried  to.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
I  thought  we  were  talking  about.  I  am 
not  certain  what  the  Senator  is  asking. 
Perhaps  he  could  restate  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  concern  I  had  to 
your  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware was  the  emphasis  you  were  put- 
ting on  bragging  about  your  ability  to 
use  your  office.  And  I  questioned 
whether  at  least  the  temptation  might 
not  be  there  to  Senators,  on  occasion, 
to  brag,  back  within  their  own  States, 
of  their  importance  or  their  influence 
or  their  seniority  or  whatever.  And  I 
am  asking  the  chairman  to  what 
extent— and  the  reason  I  posed  my  hy- 
pothetical is  to  what  extent  that  cre- 
ates an  unethical  situation,  because  if 
it  does,  we  may  be  here  for  the  next 
couple  years  trying  99  more  people. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  consistently  thought  through- 
out that  he  was  suggesting  that  it  was 
tied  to  the  promise  of  specific  per- 
formance and  of  personal  property. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Personal  property,  not 
specific  performance.  Let  us  be  clear 
on  this.  Is  it  a  violation  if  a  Senator 
promises  specific  performance— again. 
I  go  back  to  the  sewer  grant— if  he 
promises  to  say.  "I  am  going  to  call  up 


the  Deputy  Secretary,  or  whatever, 
and,  by  gosh,  I  am  going  to  pound  the 
table  and  cajole  and  plead  and  every- 
thing else  until  he  sends  that  sewer 
grant  to  Smalltown."  Is  that  a  viola- 
tion? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
would  be  unless  you  own  the  company 
that  is  going  to  build  the  sewer  pro- 
posal or  whatever.  I  think  we  misun- 
derstood each  other. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I,  too,  would  ask  the 
distinguished  cochairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee,  In  exhibit  C,  as  to 
these  corporate  interrelationships.  My 
question  deals  specifically  with  regard 
to  these  stocks  and  corporations.  The 
Penque-Williams,  Inc.,  in  the  lefthand 
column  shows  Harrison  Williams'  in- 
terest to  be  25  percent.  I  assume  that 
is  tied  into  exhibit  D.  Then.  Biocel 
Corp.,  Biocel  of  New  Jersey,  Biocel  of 
Sussex  County,  U.S.  Titanium  Corp., 
and  U.S.  Titanium  Corp.  (proposed  re- 
organized). 

My  questions  are  these:  Did  Senator 
Williams  actually  receive  stock  in 
those  corporations? 

Second,  did  he  pay  anything  for  the 
stock  if  he  did  receive  it? 

Third,  did  he  at  any  time  disclose 
the  stock  on  his  disclosure  form  as  re- 
quired of  all  Members  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  answer  is  yes,  he 
received  the  stock  in  the  three  corpo- 
rations signed  in  blank.  They  were  not 
disclosed.  He  received  stock  that  was 
not  disclosed  and  he  paid  nothing  for 
any  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield?  Could  I  ask  where 
he  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  referring  to  all 
the  corporations  set  out  on  exhibit  3 
disclosing  that  Harrison  Williams 
has  a  percentage  interest  and  ask 
whether,  first,  the  stock  was  received; 
second,  whether  there  was  any  pay- 
ment made  for  the  stock  received;  and. 
third,  whether  any  of  the  stock  re- 
ceived was  ever  disclosed  on  the 
Senate  disclosure  form. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No,  no  stock  was  ever 
disclosed  on  the  Senate  form. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  the 
answer  to  the  questions  posed.  I  have 
been  waiting  patiently.  I  do  want  an- 
swers to  those  three  questions. 

Does  the  distinguished  cochairman 
agree  with  the  answers  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  Senator  give 
me  the  questions  individually? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  Penque-Williams, 
Inc.,  it  shows  25  percent  in  the  left- 
hand  comer  to  Harrison  Williams. 
Was  that  stock  received? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  No.  That  was  Sandy 
Williams'  testimony  that  he  had,  in 
effect,  given  him  half  of  his  interest  in 


it.  Up  above  it  shows  Sandy  Williams 
at  50  percent.  There  was  no  stock 
transfer.  That  was  basically  the  in- 
strument in  writing  signed  by  Sandy 
Williams  on  tab  D,  Sandy  Williams' 
statement  that  he  had  given  and  Har- 
rison Williams  had  accepted  it.  but 
no  stock  certificates  were  involved. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Was  there  any  pay- 
ment? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No  payment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Was  there  any  dis- 
closure on  the  Senate  form  that  there 
was  such  an  interest? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Next,  the  exhibit 
shows  Biocel  of  New  Jersey  and  lists 
Harrison  Williams,  with  24  percent. 
Was  that  stock  ever  issued,  according 
to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  HEFUN.  No.  That  was  issued  to 
Sandy  Williams,  too. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  Biocel  of  Sussex 
County? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  It  shows  that  Sandy 
WUliams  had  13  percent.  There  was  no 
testimony  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  U.S.  Titanium 
Corp.,  am  I  correct  that  to  assume 
that  it  carried  through  to  the  Wil- 
liams ownership.  The  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  U.S.  Titanium  Corp.,  was 
that  stock  issued? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Was  the  PIT,  Inc. 
stock  issued? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  PRV  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  was  that  issued? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Was  GTD.  Inc. 
issued? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Was  there  any  pay- 
ment made  by  Senator  Williams? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Was  there  disclosure 
on  the  Senate  disclosure  form  as  to 
ownership  of  that  stock? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  ask  a  question 
first? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  speaks, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  wishes  to 
speak,  and  then  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  wishes  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  one  further 
foUowup  question,  but  I  will  wait  until 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  answers 
the  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  On  tab  C.  the  first 
block  is  Biocel  Corp.  In  all  of  those 
Biocels  there  was  never  any  stock 
issued,  never  any  stock  recevied.  never 
any  value  reaching  me  or  my  wife, 
whose  name  appears  in  one  of  those 
boxes.  Zero.  There  was  nothing  ever  to 
report. 
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We  come  to  the  U.S.  Titanium  Corp. 
Nothing  was  issued  to  me  in  terms  of 
stock,  even  though  my  name  appears 
in  the  last  U.S.  Titaniiun  Corp.  box. 

Back  in  1976.  an  instrument  labeled 
an  agreement— it  was  not  an  agree- 
ment, or  at  least  I  had  not  signed  any- 
thing. No  two  lawyers  agree  as  to  what 
it  was  that  Sandy  Williams  was  giving 
to  me.  It  is  part  will,  part  promise  to 
give,  but  nothing  was  issued  other 
than  that,  no  stock. 

I  did  review  it  with  my  staff— this  is 
the  one  time  my  staff  knew  anj^hing 
about  this— that  I  had  a  piece  of  paper 
and  described  it.  We  decided  because  it 
was  totally  without  any  value  it  was 
not  disclosed. 

The  last  three  boxes  represent  the 
stock  that  was  brought  to  me  over  at 
Kennedy  Airport  that  I  have  described 
earlier  and  put  in  my  briefcase,  forgot 
about.  Worthless.  Valueless.  Never 
had  them  for  any  reporting  period 
than  that.  Never  reviewed  them  for  a 
reporting  period  for  disclosure.  That 
was  August  5,  1979. 

By  February  2,  at  6  o'clock  at  night, 
we  knew  the  whole  thing  was  a  phony, 
a  total  creation  of  the  Government. 

So,  obviously,  by  May  15,  1980,  I  had 
nothing  to  report. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  One  more  question. 
The  implication  of  this  tab  C  is  that 
these  corporations  were  interrelated. 
Is  it  true  that  the  Biocel,  Corp.  owned 
Biocel  of  New  Jersey,  which  owned 
Biocel  of  Sussex  County,  which  owned 
Titaniimi?  Is  this  a  flow-through  chart 
on  stock  ownership? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  in  part,  if  I  may 
have  a  half  second.  There  is  a  pedi- 
gree, if  you  will,  a  memorandum  sub- 
mitted by  special  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee caUed  the  "Evolution  of  Corpo- 
rate Structure  for  Titanium  Venture" 
and  it  appears  on  pages  1021  through 
1027  of  the  open  hearings  before  the 
select  committee  in  volume  2.  It  gives 
the  whole  track  of  all  that  took  place. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  long  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  going  to  speak?  I  ask  be- 
cause at  4:30  this  afternoon  the  Ethics 
Committee  had  consumed  635  minutes 
and  Senator  Williams  433. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  can  do 
whatever  he  likes.  I  am  responding  to 
questions  which  appear  to  be  on  Sena- 
tor Williams'  side.  From  the  begin- 
ning I  have  been  trying  to  accommo- 
date that  particular  division.  As  the 
Senator  well  knows,  it  bounces  back 
and  forth.  There  was  a  time  yesterday 
when  it  was  far  on  the  other  side.  It 
had  been  my  intention  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  and  then  the 
Senator  from  California,  speaking  on 
Senator  Williams'  side,  will  introduce 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  prefer  not  to  be- 
cause I  do  want  to  get  on  to  the  prom- 


ise I  made  to  the  majority  leader  and 
Senator  Cranston,  that  we  would  lay 
down  his  amendment.  If  I  could,  I  will 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
with  the  expectation  that  at  his  con- 
clusion the  Senator  from  California 
will  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this 
moment  to  praise  the  work  of  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 
Senator  Malcolm  Wallop  has  been 
scrupulously  fair  in  all  of  his  action. 
Senator  Wallop  and  Senator  Heflin 
have  made  certain  this  investigation 
was  handled  in  a  totally  nonpartisan 
manner  and  with  complete  fairness 
toward  all.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 
commend  Senators  Wallop  and 
Heflin  for  a  masterful  presentation  of 
the  facts  against  Senator  Williams.  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  you  have  been 
clearly  presented  with  the  reasons 
why  the  committee  chose  to  imani- 
mously  recommend  expulsion.  When 
all  the  talk  and  discussion  is  complet- 
ed, your  vote  will  be  measured  against 
those  facts.  What  we  are  deciding  will 
be  remembered  and  become  part  of 
the  history  of  this  body  long  after  the 
issues  of  the  day  are  forgotten.  We 
have  a  duty  to  perform— a  duty  we 
owe  to  the  Senate  as  an  institution,  to 
ourselves,  to  Senator  Williams,  and  a 
duty  to  history. 

What  we  do  in  this  case  will  set  a 
standard.  If  we  fail  to  act  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee and  act  strongly  in  this  case,  we 
are  saying  we  have  no  standards.  I 
would  like  to  repeat  a  question  I  asked 
Senator  Williams  during  these  pro- 
ceedings In  light  of  and  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  code  of  ethics:  "Do  you 
think  this  is  proper  conduct  for  a  U.S. 
Senator?  Do  you  believe  we  could 
show  these  tapes  to  freshmen  Sena- 
tors &nd  Congressmen  as  an  example 
of  acceptable  conduct?" 

I  submit  to  you  the  answer  to  both 
questions  must  be  an  unequlvocably 
"no."  Once  a  bribe  attempt  is  appar- 
ent, the  only  honorable  course  of 
action  is  to  refuse  and  exit  Immediate- 
ly. Anything  less  compromises  your 
honor  and  the  honor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  A  bribe  is  a  bribe,  whether  it  is 
a  suitcase  of  money  or  an  interest  in  a 
corporation. 

The  question  of  entrapment  is  one 
that  has  been  fully  answered  by  the 
jury  in  the  Senator's  criminal  case. 
That  is  where  the  question  belongs. 
That  question  has  no  bearing  on  my 
decision  and  it  should  not  have  any 
bearing  on  the  Senate's  action. 

We  are  not  bound  by  any  legal  tech- 
nicalities as  in  the  courts,  nor  should 
we  be.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that, 
someday,  a  Jury  would  fail  to  convict 
in  a  case  or  a  judge  would  dismiss  a 
case  against  a  Senator,  and  the 
Senate,  operating  under  its  own  rules. 


its  own  code  of  ethics,  would  vote  to 
expel  because  its  code  of  ethics  had 
been  violated. 

We  do  need  to  set  a  higher  standard 
for  ourselves  than  that  given  criminal 
defendants.  We  have  to  do  more  than 
stay  just  this  side  of  illegality.  But  I 
say  that  a  U.S.  Senator  should  not  suc- 
cumb to  temptation  regardless  of  how 
flagrant  the  effort  to  entrap  him.  The 
courts  will  eventually  decide  if  Sena- 
tor Williams  goes  to  jail.  Our  duty  is 
to  judge  Senator  Williams  by  the 
Constitution  and  our  code  of  ethics, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  rule  37  dealing 
with  conflict  of  interest.  That  is  our 
only  duty. 

What  we  have  to  judge  Senator  Wil- 
liams by  is  his  own  conduct  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  own  rules.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  that  fact.  The  important 
thing  is  not  the  conduct  of  outside 
forces:  indeed  their  conduct  is  unrelat- 
ed. 

What  is  important  is  Senator  Wil- 
liams' conduct.  Did  his  conduct  bring 
the  Senate  into  disrepute?  The  answer 
for  this  Senator— who  had  the  task  of 
serving  on  the  Ethics  Committee,  the 
job  of  reviewing  the  trial  transcript, 
viewing  the  tapes  and  listening  to  Sen- 
ator Williams'  personal  explanation— 
the  only  answer  for  this  Senator  and.  I 
submit  for  the  Senate  is  yes. 

This  conduct  must  not  be  tolerated. 
The  only  appropriate  response,  the 
only  adequate  response,  is  to  expel  the 
offending  Member— no  matter  who  he 
is.  no  matter  how  long  he  has  served 
in  this  body. 

At  the  begiiming  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee hearing  into  this  matter,  the 
special  counsel  asked  three  questions: 

Is  this  the  way  a  U.S.  Senator 
should  act? 

Is  this  the  way  a  U.S.  Senator 
should  use  his  influence,  his  prestige, 
his  power? 

Is  this  the  way  the  public  trust 
should  be  nurtured  and  preserved? 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  ques- 
tions is  an  unequivocal  "No."  We  need 
to  make  that  as  clear  and  as  plain  as 
possible  in  this  case  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  public's  mind  about  the 
standard  of  conduct  necessary  to  sit  in 
this  Chamber.  If  we  do  not  act  in  this 
case,  could  not  the  public  rightly  ask, 
when  will  there  ever  be  a  case  where 
the  Senate  will  act? 

Our  first  responsibility  is  to  guard 
the  public's  trust  in  it's  Government. 
If  we  fail  in  this,  we  fail  in  everything. 
The  responsibility  is  present.  The  duty 
is  ours. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 
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UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  826 

(Subsequently  numbered  amend- 
ment No.  1336.) 

(Purpose:  To  censure  Instead  of  expel  Sena- 
tor Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  New 

Jersey) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  substitute  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. I  also  shall  ask  that  it  not  be 
read,  since  I  shall  read  its  text  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  828. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with,  since  I  shall  read  it 
during  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  after  "Resolved" 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  That  the 
Senate  finds  that  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Junior,  of  New  Jersey 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  in  1979  permit- 
ted an  outside  business  activity  with  which 
he  was  associated  to  use  his  name  and  office 
in  such  a  way  as  to  conflict  with  the  consci- 
entious and  proper  performance  of  the  offi- 
cial duties  of  a  United  States  Senator,  and 

(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  in  1979  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  conduct  that  inevitably 
would  lead  any  reasonable  person  partici- 
pating In  such  activity  (including  a  person 
Senator  Williams  believed  to  be  a  high  for- 
eign dignitary  and  such  person's  representa- 
tives)— 

(A)  to  conclude  (from  certain  statements 
made  by  Senator  Williams  and  from  his  in- 
excusable failure  to  dlsass<x:late  himself 
from  numerous  statements  made  in  his  pres- 
ence by  other  participants  In  such  activity 
regarding  anticipated  future  Improper  ac- 
tions by  Senator  Williams)  that  Senator 
Williams  had  agreed  to  use  his  official  posi- 
tion to  further  a  business  venture  In  which 
he  had  or  expected  to  have  a  financial  inter- 
est, and 

(B)  to  conclude  (on  the  same  basis)  that 
Senator  WilUams  Intended  to  take  steps  to 
conceal  such  Interest  In  violation  of  the  dis- 
closure requirements  In  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  knowingly  and  willfully  In  1979  In- 
volved himself  In  an  undertaking  designed 
to  mislead  (through  statements  made  In 
Senator  Williams'  presence  and  with  his  ac- 
quiescence) a  person  Senator  Williams  be- 
lieved to  be  a  high  foreign  dignitary  into 
making  a  $100,000,000  loan  to  such  business 
activity  with  the  expectation  that  after 
such  loan  was  made  Senator  Williams  would 
(notwithstanding  his  later  explanation  that 
he  had  no  intention  to)  use  his  official  posi- 
tion and  office  to  obtain  government  con- 
tracts for  such  business  activity  In  which 
such  person  was  led  to  believe  Senator  Wil- 
liams had  or  would  have  a  financial  Interest. 

It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  that  the 
foregoing  conduct  was  in  violation  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  reprehensi- 
ble, and  ethically  repugnant,  and  thereby 
tends  to  bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor  and 
disrepute  and  deserves  the  censure  of  the 
Senate;  and  that,  pursuant  to  article  1.  sec- 


tion S,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Senator  Williams  is  hereby 
censured  for  such  conduct. 

THE  WIU.IAMS'  CASE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  explain  why  I  cannot  support 
the  resolution  to  expel  Senator  Wil- 
liams, and  why  I  will  instead  propose 
a  substitute  that  would  censure  Sena- 
tor Williams  for  behavior  bringing 
the  Senate  into  disrepute. 

To  censure  a  Senator  is  not  just  to 
slap  his  wrist. 

To  censure  Senator  Williams  would 
not,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  for 
whom  I  have  great  admiration,  sug- 
gests, set  a  stamp  of  approval  on  Sena- 
tor Williams'  behavior. 

To  censure  a  Senator  is  to  take 
harsh  action  against  a  Senator. 

Any  one  of  us  would  feel  disgraced  if 
we  were  (insured. 

To  censure  a  Senator  is  to  make  un- 
mistakably clear  the  Senate's  opinion 
that  he  has  engaged  in  improper  con- 
duct, conduct  unbecoming  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. 

I  do  not  condone  the  behavior  of 
Senator  Williams. 

I  do  not  defend  the  behavior  of  Sen- 
ator Williams. 

I  deplore  the  behavior  of  Senator 
Williams. 

Senator  Williams  acted  in  ways  that 
brought  disrepute  upon  himself  and 
disrepute  upon  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Senate  in  all  its  long  history  has 
probably  never  been  held  by  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  in  the  high  esteem 
in  which  I  would  like  to  see  it  held, 
the  high  esteem  in  which  all  of  us 
would  like  to  see  it  held. 

Events  of  recent  years  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  cynicism  and  doubt,  yes, 
even  the  scorn,  with  which  some 
Americans  view  all  government— in- 
cluding the  Senate. 

I  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  for  its  great  traditions 
and  customs,  for  its  incredibly  rich 
heritage,  and  for  the  giants  who  have 
distinguished  its  ranks. 

I  am  humbled  to  be  a  Senator. 

When  I  walk  into  the  Capitol  office 
I  am  privileged  to  occupy.  I  am  hum- 
bled by  the  thought  that  John  Cal- 
houn and  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster worked  there  before  me. 

I  say.  unabashedly,  that  I  love  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

No  one  ever  privileged  to  serve  in 
the  Senate  will  want  more  than  I  to 
contribute  to  making  the  Senate  fulfill 
the  highest  standards  and  the  greatest 
ideals  of  our  brilliantly  conceived,  if 
not  perfectly  conceived,  demcxjracy. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  rever- 
ence, this  history,  this  love,  that  I 
urge  that  we  act  in  the  matter  before 
us  in  a  way  that  will  serve  this  institu- 
tion, uphold  our  high  tradition  and 
honor,  place  what  is  right  above  what 
may  seem  politically  expedient,  and 
temper  justice  with  compassion. 

As  highly  as  I  regard  this  institution 
in  which  we  all  share  a  page  of  history 


today.  I  hold  the  same  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  for  fundamen- 
tal faifness  to  the  a<x;used— whether 
before  the  bar  of  the  court  or  the  well 
of  the  Senate. 

Indeed,  we  shall  not  be  acting  with 
due  respect  for  the  institution  of  the 
Senate  if  we  do  not  always  accord  due 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual, whether  a  fellow  Senator  or  some 
unknown  citizen. 

The  most  profound  of  all  the  many 
fundamental  differences  between  de- 
mocracy and  dictatorship  is  that  de- 
mocracy always  considers  the  rights  of 
the  individual  while  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  state  and  its  several  institu- 
tions. 

The  greatest  evil  among  the  many 
evils  of  dictatorship  is  that  dictator- 
ship never  considers  the  rights  of  the 
individual. 

I  know  that  many  Senators,  and  I 
suspect  that  all  Senators,  have  felt 
pangs  of  uncertainty,  pangs  of  uneasi- 
ness, pangs  of  doubt  about  the  Wil- 
liams case  ever  since  we  first  became 
aware  of  it,  and  became  conscious  of 
its  strangely  unique  nature. 

Some  of  us  who  sought  to  under- 
stand the  process  that  the  Senate 
would  follow  in  dealing  with  the  case 
learned  of  matters  that  compounded 
our  undefined,  not-fully-formed  con- 
cerns. 

We  learned  that  attorneys  repre- 
senting Senator  Williams  would  not 
be  permitted  to  speak  on  his  behalf  on 
the  Senate  floor— a  decision  with 
which  I  do  not  quarrel  that  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  general  Senate  tradi- 
tion, but  not  in  accord  with  our  prece- 
dents in  contested  expulsion  cases. 

We  learned  that— as  we  presumed— 
the  Senators  leading  the  majority  and 
the  minority  on  the  Ethics  Committee 
would  speak,  presenting  the  case 
against  Senator  Williams  and  the 
case  for  expelling  him  from  the 
Senate. 

We  learned  that— as  we  presumed— 
Senator  Williams  would  be  permitted 
to  speak  in  his  own  defense. 

We  also  found  that  perhaps  no  Sena- 
tor would  speak  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Williams. 

We  found,  finally,  that  if  no  Senator 
spoke  out  against  the  recommendation 
of  the  Ethics  Committee,  that  would 
not  be  because  all  Senators  agreed 
with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ethics  Committee. 

Rather,  it  would  be  for  a  variety  of 
other  reasons: 

The  fact  that  we  are  all  busy  and 
have  other  compelling  demands  upon 
our  time  and  our  attention; 

The  fact  that  most  of  us  not  on  the 
Ethics  Committee— perhaps  all  of  us 
not  on  the  committee— had  not  really 
focused  on  the  details  of  the  case,  and 
did  not  really  want  to  until  the  arrival 
of  the  case  on  the  Senate  schedule 
would  require  us  to  do  so;  and 
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Most  significantly,  the  fact  that 
each  of  us  knew  that  any  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  was  pretty  sure  to 
be  misunderstood;  was  probably  going 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  manifestation  of 
a  form  of  Senate  clubbiness  and  cro- 
nyism at  best,  and  at  worst  as  evidence 
of  condoning  conduct  that  has  been 
found  by  the  courts,  thus  far,  to  be  il- 
legal, and  is  widely  viewed  not  only  as 
illegal  but  as  otherwise  improper,  un- 
ethical, and  in  violation  of  Senate 
rules  and  of  the  standards  of  behavior 
Americans  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
U.S.  Senators. 

Thus,  it  seemed,  then,  that  even 
though  some  Senators  tended  to  doubt 
the  appropriateness  of  expulsion,  no 
Senator  might  speak  against  expulsion 
in  part  because  of  fear  of  bringing  dis- 
favor down  on  their  own  heads,  and  in 
part  because  of  fear  of  adding  to  the 
disfavor  with  which  so  many  citizens 
and  constituents  view  the  Senate 
itself. 

All  this  added  to  the  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness about  fair  process  in  the  minds  of 
more  than  a  few  Senators: 

A  natural  uneasiness  over  the  em- 
barrassment and  plight  of  a  fellow 
Senator; 

An  unusual  uneasiness  caused  by  un- 
certainties over  the  role  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  creating  that  embar- 
rassment and  that  plight; 

A  nagging  uneasiness  about  fair 
process  in  the  Senate. 

One  who  was  uneasy,  because  of  his 
deep  sense  of  justice  and  profound  re- 
spect for  the  Senate  and  the  fairness 
of  its  procedures,  was  my  esteemed 
friend  and  fellow  whip.  Senator  Ted 
Stevens  of  Alaska. 

He  suggested  that  if  no  one  was 
going  to  defend  Senator  Williams, 
then  two  Senators,  one  a  Republican. 
one  a  Democrat,  should  be  appointed 
to  defend  him. 

So  that  their  constituents  would  not 
misimderstand,  Senator  Stevens  rec- 
ommended it  be  made  very  plain  that 
the  two  Senators  had  not  volunteered 
for  the  assignment,  and  that  in  de- 
fending Senator  Williams  they  were 
not  necessarily  acting  in  accordance 
with  their  own  convictions  about  his 
guilt  or  innocence  and  whether  or  not 
he  should  be  expelled. 

This  proposal  did  not  fly,  because  it 
was  felt  that  no  Senators  should  be  re- 
quired to  defend  Senator  Williams  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Senator  Stevens  then  suggested  a 
fall-back  solution. 

He  proposed  that  perhaps  he  and  I 
should  be  appointed  to  defend  Senator 
Williams. 

Senator  Stevens  said  that  he  did  not 
really  want  to  take  on  the  task,  but 
that  somebody  should. 

I  shared  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  But  I  frankly  confess 
that  my  response  to  his  suggestion  was 
not  enthusiastic. 


I  thought  of  several  reasons  to 
demur. 

I  think  I  am  incredibly  busy. 

I  have,  along  with  my  good  col- 
league. SeAator  Hayakawa,  more  con- 
stituents to  tend  to  than  anybody  else. 

I  had  not  studied  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  case,  and  was  not  eager  to  until 
I  had  to. 

I  am  not  an  attorney,  and  if  Senator 
Williams  was  going  to  be  defended,  he 
was  entitled  to  have  it  done  profes- 
sionally. 

And.  of  course,  back  of  it  all,  was  the 
thought:  How  will  it  look  to  the  folks 
back  home? 

I  was  saved  from  having  to  make  a 
final  decision. 

The  leadership  has  a  difficult 
enough  time  persuading  Senators  to 
accept  appointments  to  serve  on  the 
Ethics  Committee— for  understandable 
reasons.  The  leadership,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  did  not  want  to  appoint 
any  Senators,  whether  they  were  will- 
ing or  unwilling,  to  defend  Senator 
Williams. 

And  there  the  matter  rested,  for 
weeks. 

Until  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Daniel  Inouye.  stepped  forward  in  an 
act  of  courage  and  conscience  that  I 
admire  more  profoundly  than  I  can 
express. 

Senator  Inouye's  action  caused  me 
to  think  anew  about  the  whole  Wil- 
liams affair.  I  i\\^^n  went  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  to  hear  his  thoughts 
on  the  case.  He  wa^  extremely  con- 
vincing. I  did  more  thinking,  studying, 
and  consulting. 

SUMMARY  OF  CASE  FOR  CENSURE 

And  so  I  stand  before  you  now  to 
seek  to  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to:  That  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  expel  Senator  Williams  at  this 
time,  though  perhaps  we  should  later 
come  to  expulsion;  that  what  is  appro- 
priate now  is  censure;  that  justice  for 
Senator  Williams  requires  censure 
not  expulsion;  and  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Senate  require  that  he  be 
censured  and  not  expelled. 

I  believe  that  there  has  been  the 
grossest  abuse  of  power  and  miscon- 
duct by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  investigation  and  subsequent  pros- 
ecution of  Senator  Williams. 

It  took  the  Government  a  long  time, 
and  constant  prodding  and  pressure, 
to  manufacture  a  crime  which  it  could 
induce  Senator  Williams  to  commit— 
if  he  did. 

Somewhere  along  the  way.  Senator 
Williams  may  have  yielded  in  terms 
of  criminal  activity,  to  the  persistent, 
pernicious  pressure  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  its  hired  con  man,  Mel 
Weinberg. 

Without  regard  to  the  criminality,  I 
am  convinced  that  Senator  Williams 
did  succumb  to  this  pressure  and  did 
engage  in  clearly  improper  conduct. 


Senator  Williams  faced  what,  in  my 
opinion,  was  a  cruel,  unreasonable,  un- 
warranted, improper  test. 

But.  even  conceding  the  interpreta- 
tion of  events  most  favorable  to  him,  I 
conclude  that  his  conduct  fell  short  of 
what  must  be  the  high  standard  for 
every  Senator  here. 

It  fell  short  in  three  specific  re- 
spects, on  the  undisputed  facts: 

First,  Senator  Williams  permitted 
an  outside  business  activity  with 
which  he  was  associated  to  use  his 
name  and  office  in  a  way  not  consist- 
ent with  the  proper  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Second,  Senator  Williams  know- 
ingly permitted  others  to  believe  he 
was  willing  to  corrupt  his  office. 

Third,  Senator  Williams  knowingly 
participated  in  a  venture  designed  to 
induce  the  making  of  a  business  loan 
on  the  specific  expectation  that  he 
would  do  certain  things  that  he  later 
asserted  he  had  no  intention  of  doing. 

Specifically,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  reads  as  follows: 

The  Senate  finds  that  Senator  Harrison 
A.  Williams,  Junior,  of  New  Jersey— 

( 1 )  knowingly  and  willfully  in  1979  permit- 
ted an  outside  business  activity  with  which 
he  was  associated  to  use  his  name  and  office 
in  such  a  way  as  to  conflict  with  the  consci- 
entious and  proper  performance  of  the  offi- 
cial duties  of  a  United  States  Senator:  and 

(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  in  1979  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  conduct  that  inevitably 
would  lead  any  reasonable  person  partici- 
pating in  such  activity  (including  a  person 
Senator  Williams  believed  to  be  a  high  for- 
eign dignitary  and  such  person's  representa- 
tives)— 

(A)  to  conclude  (from  certain  statements 
made  by  Senator  Williams  and  from  his  in- 
excusable failure  to  disassociate  himself 
from  numerous  statements  matde  in  his  pres- 
ence by  other  participants  in  such  activity 
regarding  anticipated  future  improper  ac- 
tions by  Senator  Williams)  that  Senator 
Williams  had  afreed  to  use  his  official  posi- 
tion to  further  a  business  venture  in  which 
he  had  or  expected  to  have  a  financial  inter- 
est, and 

(B)  to  conclude  (on  the  same  basis)  that 
Senator  Williams  intended  to  take  steps  to 
conceal  such  interest  in  violation  of  the  dis- 
closure requirements  in  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  knowingly  and  willfully  in  1979  in- 
volved himself  In  an  undertaking  designed 
to  mislead  (through  statements  made  in 
Senator  Williams'  presence  and  with  his  ac- 
quiescence) a  person  Senator  Williams  be- 
lieved to  be  a  high  foreign  dignitary  into 
making  a  $100,000,000  loan  to  such  business 
activity  with  the  expectation  that  after 
such  loan  was  made  Senator  Williams  would 
(notwithstanding  his  late  explanation  that 
he  had  no  intention  to)  use  his  official  posi- 
tion and  office  to  obtain  government  con- 
tracts for  such  business  activity  in  which 
such  person  was  led  to  believe  Senator  Wil- 
liams had  or  would  have  a  financial  interest. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  that  the 
foregoing  conduct  was  in  violation  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  reprehensi- 
ble, and  ethically  repugnant,  and  thereby 
tends  to  bring  the  Senate  into  dishonor  and 
disrepute  and  deserves  the  censure  of  the 
Senate;  and  that,  pursuant  to  article  1,  sec- 
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tion  5.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the    way  excuse  his  conduct  nor  exonerate  tionally  established  independence  and 

United  SUtes.  Senator  WilUams  is  hereby     him  from  censure  for  conduct  improp-  integrity  of  the  Congress  itself, 

censured  for  such  conduct.                                er  for  a  U.S.  Senator.  But  the  possibili-  Unch«cked      abuse      of      executive 

That  is  the  resolution  I  propose.            ty  of  reversal  on  appeal,  and  numerous  branch  Investigative  and  prosecutorial 

There  is  no  doubt — no  doubt  at  all—    unanswered  questions  about  this  case,  power  could   escalate   into  despotism 

that  what  I  have  read  describes  seri-     must  be  considered  in  determining  the  and    the    ultimate    subservience,    the 

ous  misconduct.  It  describes  conduct    penalty  which  the  Senate  can  fairly  subservience  of  Congress  to  the  execu- 

violating  the  Senate's  Rules.  However,    impose— at  this  time— to  redress  the  five  branch  in  derogation  of  the  Con- 

I  believe  it  must  be  considered,  when    wrong  Senator  Williams  has  done.  stitution. 

judging  Senator  Williams'  conduct  it  will  be  argued  that  the  appeals  it  takes  little  imagination  in  light  of 
that  his  fall  was  the  product  of  Gov-  process  is  not  likely  to  run  its  course  the  events  of  the  last  decade  or  so  to 
emment  contrivance  and  connivance.  I  before  Senator  Williams'  term  ex-  conjure  up  a  scenario  whereby  an  ex- 
do  not  excuse  his  lapse  on  that  pires.  That  is  possible:  it  is  not  certain,  ecutive  branch,  believing  the  tactics 
ground,  but  I  cannot  ignore  its  origin.  it  is  true  that  if  the  appeals  have  employed  in  Abscam  were  appropriate 
Moreover,  though  a  private  citizen  not  run  their  course  by  then,  and  if  or  at  least  tolerated,  might  target  a 
might  be  exonerated  in  court  because  the  Senate  does  not  now  expel  Senator  Member  of  Congress  because  of  the 
of  due  process  consideration  in  a  case  Williams,  there  might  be  no  opportu-  Member's  antiadministration  views 
like  this— and  that  may  well  be  the  ul-    nity  for  the  Senate  to  consider  expul-  and  actions. 

timate  result  of  the  judicial  process    gion  again  before  the  end  of  his  term.  There   most   certainly   is   historical 

for  Senator  Williams— that  does  not       g^t  what  can  properly  be  made  of  evidence  from  the  unfortunate  events 

mean  a  Senator  should  escape  appro-    that  possibility?  Is  Senator  Williams  of  Watergate  which  demonstrates  that 

priate  punishment  by  the  Senate  for  a    to  be  prejudiced  because  the  Depart-  some  members  of  the  executive  did 

violation  of  its  ethical  standards  which    raeni  of  Justice  did  not  ensnare  him  have  the  imagination  to  conjure  up 

clearly  must  be  higher— clearly  must    gjjjj  secure  his  indictment  until  near  schemes  to  compromise  Members  of 

be  higher— than  those  by  which  socle-    the  end  of  his  term?  Congress  who  were  their  political  en- 

ty  judges  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  in       what  is  it  we  are  concerned  about?  emies. 

terms  of  the  criminal  law.  is  it  that  the  public  will  disapprove  The  most  notorious  instance  is  the 
Thus,  even  though  Senator  Wil-  ^^j.  permitting  a  convicted  felon  to  infamous  "enemies  list"  memorandum 
LiAMS  was  improperly  led  into  unprop-  remain  among  us?  Are  we  concerned  of  Charles  Colson  in  which  he  hints  at 
er  conduct  by  the  Government  of  the  j_j^^(_  ^j^g  public  will  think  less  of  the  a  sting  or  scam-type  operation  against 
United  States,  and  though  I  am  not  at  senate  if  that  is  the  case?  at  least  one  Member  of  the  Congress. 
all  certain  as  to  his  motives  and  pur-  ^  Senator  iNomrE  declared  last  There  is  also  clear  evidence  of  execu- 
poses.  I  find  his  conduct  wantmg  wh^  week,  some  Americans  view  Abscam  as  tive  branch  action  in  the  1960's  and 
measured  against  that  which  must  be  ^  grand  success  in  ridding  America  of  1970's  to  produce  political  intelligence 
expected  of  those  who  hold  a  high  corrupt  politicians.  by  use  of  electronic  surveillance,  in- 
public  trust.                                                       But  you  and  I  know,  we  know,  as  the  eluding   taps   used   against   the   Con- 

I  agree  with  the  Ethics  Committee    gen^tor  from  Hawau  also  noted,  that  gress. 
that  we  cwmot  condone  such  conduct,    there  is  much,  much  more  involved  in  Toleration   by   us   of   the   Govern- 
So.  I  believe  the  Senate  should  cen-    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^^.^^  '^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

sure  senator  williams.  jj  ^^^  Department  of  Justice  can  under    the    previous    administration 
JURY  VERDICT  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS  engage    in    illegal    activities    against  would,  in  my  view,  invite  its  repetition 
The  momentum  toward  expulsion  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  get  under      circumstances      that      could 
Senator  Williams  stems  in  my  view  ^^^^y  ^j^jj  j^^  j^  threat  vrfll  be  posed—  produce  a  disastrous  blow  to  our  con- 
primarily  from  his  conviction  by   a  ^^^  j^g^  ^  Senators— to  every  citizen  stitutional  form  of  government. 

^The  Ethics  Committee  argues  that  '"i^seJStor  is  in  a  better  position  to                   ^puusion  is  PR^iATUKr 

expulsion  is  warranted  regardless  of  detend^^S,  wit'h'S^elLr^s^tSces  Jon^doliorm^e  a  rig"ht    '''"'    '"° 

the  criminal  proceedings.  .  w.    disnosal   than  the  averaee  citi-  ^ro^^*^  do  not  make  a  ngnt. 

But    I    ask    you:    Would    expulsion  !!„    ^   a   sSato^  however^Lmot       The  Senate  is  in  danger  of  making 

really  be  proposed,  or  would  explusion  ^"_  "   *  smSSfil   dSe   SSnst  'wo  wrongs  into  still  another  wrong, 

actually   be   our  decision    if  Senator  SS^'o^er  oep^e^t  of  J^^^^^^                  The  Justice  Department    I  believe. 

Williams  had  been  acquitted?  ^^^^   what  chance  will  a  citizen  have  w*^  wrong  m  its  handlmg  of  Abscam. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  ^m^ss  that  citizen  has  enough  wealth  The  Department's  misbehavior 
criminal  case  that  has  driven  the  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^j.  should  be  fully  investigated  and  pub- 
Senate  toward  expulsion.  able'  ^**^^y  aired. 

As  was  pointed  out  so  forcefully  and  .„„.„„«  „,  «,«,„«                        I  shall  Introduce-with  Senator  Ste- 

eloquently     by     the     Senator     from  sd-ahation  o'  «>w^  „^«.„„i  vENs-a  resolution  caUlng  for  such  an 

Hawaii,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  Putting    the    question    of    criminal  investigation 

this  body  has  expelled  a  Senator  prosecution  to  one  side  for  the  senator  Williams  was  wrong  for 
whose  criminal  conviction  was  still  in  moment,  we  should  consider  a  matter  _£Xng  to^hTextTnT  th^t  hi  (id 
the  appellate  process.  In  fact,  the  [jjnfamentaUy  affecting  the  separa-  J^Jj^.^L^^LS  ^^*' ^^ '^'*' 
Senate  In  this  century  has  permitted  tion  of  powers.  Hp  chould  be  censured  for  his  mis- 
three  convicted  Senators  to  continue  An  operation  such  as  Abscam.  when  ^^^^^J}°''^'^  ^  censured  lor  nis  mis 
to  sit  until  their  appeals  have  been  ex-  directed  gainst  the  coequal  legislative  ^°"°"".  ^^  ,^  . 
hausted  branch  of  Government  by  the  execu-       But  the  Senate.  1  D«i»eye.  wouia  oe 

I^  told  by  eminent  attorneys  for  tive  branch,  poses  a  very  real  threat  to  adding  a  ^^'^<^^^°^^-^l^^9^l^^f 
whom  I  have  high  regard  that  argu-  the  separation  of  powers  and  checks  l^^lca  ly-if  t  were  to  vote  for  expul- 
ments  and  evidence  being  mustered  and  balances  that  the  Constitution  es-  ^'?!LfV  ,,^^„r»^  o„  .vprvh^rtvc 
against  the  Justice  Depart;ment  may  tablishes  to  protect  our  system  of  gov-  What  must  Prey  on  everybody  s 
very  well  lead  to  an  overturning  of  the  emment  and  to  protect  the  freedom  of  mind.  Ins  de  and  outeldeth^  Cham- 
Jury  verdict  as  well  as  a  dismissal  of  all  Americans.  ber.  I  believe  ^  that  Senator  Wil- 
the  indictment  on  due  process  Executive  branch  action  to  develop  liams  is  a  convicted  fel(>n. 
groimds  information  which  could  be  used  to  at-       And   the   thought   of   permltttag   a 

A  reversal  of  Senator  Williams'  con-  tempt  to  compromise  Members  of  the  convicted  felon  to  continue  to  sit  in 

vlctlon  would.  In  my  judgment.  In  no  Congress  could   impair   the   constitu-  the  U.S.  Senate  galls.  Understandably. 
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But  it  is  arguable  whether  an  indi- 
vidual whom  a  Jury  has  found  guilty 
of  a  felony  can  accurately,  fairly,  and 
finally  be  called  a  "convicted  felon" 
until  and  unless  his  appeals  have  been 
exhausted  and  his  conviction  finally 
upheld. 

How  will  we  appear— individually 
and  institutionally— if  we  expel  this 
so-called  convicted  felon  primarily  be- 
cause of  his  present  conviction  and  a 
higher  court  subsequently  determines 
that  he  is  not  a  felon  at  all?  Will  our 
conscience  let  us  rest? 

No;  we  would  be  wrong  to  expel  Sen- 
ator Williams  at  this  time. 

A  vote  of  censure  is  Justified  at  this 
time  and  would  stand  up,  in  logic  and 
in  fairness,  no  matter  what  the  courts 
eventually  do. 

But  a  vote  to  expel  at  this  time 
would  be  unfair  because  it  would  be 
premature. 

But  one  might  reply,  what  may 
happen  on  appeal  does  not  matter  in 
the  real  world  outside  the  courtroom. 

A  Jury  found  Senator  Williams 
guilty  and  in  a  nonlegalistic,  popular 
sense,  it  might  be  argued,  guilty  he 
will  remain,  and  we  want  no  such 
tainted  Senator  in  this  Chamber. 

If  we  adopt  that  thinking— that  con- 
viction by  a  trial  Jury  per  se  brands  a 
Senator  as  unfit  to  serve— then  why  in 
the  world  have  we  been  going  through 
the  agony  of  these  floor  proceedings? 
Why  in  the  world  go  through  all  this? 

Should  we  not  put  an  end  to  the 
charade? 

Should  not  a  felony  conviction  by  a 
Jury  be  made  grounds  for  immediate 
and  automatic  expulsion? 

"Even  if  it  takes  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  bring  that  about,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  would,  should  we  not 
then  pass  such  an  amendment  right 
away  so  we  will  not  have  to  go 
through  this  again  so  that  those  who 
foUow  us  here  will  never  have  to  go 
through  this  again? 

If  only  such  an  amendment  were  al- 
ready in  place,  would  not  all  our  prob- 
lems be  solved? 

Not  exactly,  not  exactly. 

Consider  what  it  would  mean  if— 
whether  in  the  Constitution  or  in  our 
mlnds— a  Jury's  felony  conviction  is 
made  automatic  grounds  for  expelling 
a  U.S.  Senator. 

It  would  mean  that  any  prosecutor, 
by  bringing  a  case  against  a  Senator 
into  court  and  winning  it,  could,  in 
effect,  determine  who  could  or  could 
not  sit  in  the  n.S.  Senate. 

It  would  mean  that  any  trial  court  in 
the  United  States  could,  in  effect,  de- 
termine who  could  or  could  not  sit  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  would  mean  that  an  unscrupulous 
Executive  could  deliberately  engineer 
a  whole  train  of  events  which  might 
lead  to  such  a  conviction  and  there  by 
determine,  in  effect,  who  could  or 
could  not  sit  in  the  United  States. 

No;  we  must  not  at  this  time  allow 
Senator  Williams'  trial  conviction  to 


affect  our  judgment  of  the  fit  punish- 
ment for  his  misbehavior. 

We  must  not,  even  subconsciously, 
base  a  vote  to  expel  him  from  the 
Senate  on  the  fact  that  a  trial  jury  has 
ruled  against  him. 

Difficult  though  it  may  be,  we  must 
ignore  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

The  Senate  must  judge  Senator  Wil- 
liams' actions  independently  and  mete 
out  whatever  punishment  he  may  de- 
serve. 

DUE  PROCESS  IS  rUNDAMENTAL  TO  THE  SENATE'S 
DECISION 

The  Senate,  by  rejecting  the  resolu- 
tion of  expulsion  and  voting  instead 
for  censure,  can  reaffirm  its  dedication 
to  a  basic  principle  that  far  transcends 
the  specifics  of  the  Williams  case  and 
the  question  of  suitable  punishment 
for  Senator  Williams'  wrongdoing. 

It  is  a  principle  basic  to  American 
justice  and  fair  play,  and  to  a  free, 
democratic  society— basic  to  the 
Judeo-Christian  way  of  life. 

It  is  the  principle  that  the  end  does 
not  justify  the  means. 

That  principle  underlies  due  process; 
it  is  what  due  process  is  all  about. 

The  executive  brsuich  violated  due 
process  in  the  case  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams. The  Ethics  Committee  says,  in 
effect,  that  that  may  or  may  not  be 
true  but  in  any  case  it  is  irrelevant. 

I  disagree. 

Due  process  is  not  irrelevant— must 
never  be  allowed  to  be  irrelevant— to 
the  way  the  Government  treats  any 
American  citizen,  whatever  his  or  her 
position.  Due  process  is  every  Ameri- 
can's protection  against  tyranny,  and 
let  us  not  undermine  that  protection. 

The  violation  of  due  process  in  the 
case  of  Senator  Williams  was  an 
attack  against  the  rights  of  every 
American,  and  it  was  an  attack  against 
this  body,  this  Senate,  in  particular. 

EXPTTLSIOR  AT  THIS  POINT  CONDONES 
EXECtmVE  BRANCH  MISCONDUCT  , 

Mr.  President,  we  have  only  one  cer- 
tain means  presently  at  our  disposal  to 
express  our  strong  disapproval  of  this 
violation  of  principle  by  the  agents  of 
the  executive  department  and  to  deny 
the  endorsement  of  their  misconduct 
that  expulsion  would  signify. 

When  a  private  citizen  is  deprived  of 
due  process,  punishment  is  not  im- 
posed regardless  of  culpability.  But  a 
public  official  must  he  held  to  stricter 
account. 

The  violation  of  Senator  Williams' 
rights  notwithstanding,  he  did,  in  the 
language  of  the  censure  substitute  I 
have  offered,  engage  in  "reprehensi- 
ble, and  ethically  repugnant"  conduct. 

He  should,  indeed,  have  "walked 
away." 

For  failing  to  do  so,  he  deserves  our 
censure. 

But  by  expelling  Senator  Williams 
the  Senate  would  vindicate  an  execu- 
tive department  guilty  of  violating 
principles  of  fairness,  equity,  and  jus- 
tice. 


That  we  must  not  do. 

I  do  not  intend  any  reproach  to  our 
criticism  of  the  Ethics  Committee.  I 
have  great  regard  for  the  enormous 
contributions  Chairman  Wallop.  Vice 
Chairman  Hkflin.  and  the  four  other 
members  of  that  committee  made  to 
the  Senate  by  their  unselfish  service 
in  that  unwelcome  assignment. 

I  want  to  stress  my  concurrence  with 
the  view  already  expressed  by  other 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  there  is  and  has  been  no  partisan 
issue  involved  here.  The  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee has  emphasized  that  point. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
did  not  seek  to  defer  consideration  of 
this  matter  until  after  the  seating  of  a 
Republican  Governor  in  New  Jersey; 
indeed,  he  sought  earnestly  to  bring 
this  matter  to  judgment  last  year 
while  a  Democratic  Governor  was  in 
office. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
made  no  attempt  to  precipitate  a  time- 
table which  might  have  led  to  an 
opening  in  the  New  Jersey  Senate  seat 
during  the  term  of  the  former  Demo- 
cratic Governor. 

There  was  no  partisan  gain  to  be 
had  from  either  of  these  positions 
taken  by  our  two  leaders. 

The  statesmanship  that  motivated 
the  positions  of  the  party  leaders  with 
respect  to  this  matter  should  set  the 
theme  for  consideration  of  this  matter 
by  every  Senator. 

When  the  pervasive  nature  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  executive  branch 
throughout  this  process  is  cited,  that, 
too.  is  not  a  partisan  concern.  The  Jus- 
tice Department's  actions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  undercover  operation 
and  indictment  all  occurred  under  a 
prior  administration,  as  did  the  failure 
to  investigate  adequately  the  initial  al- 
legations of  Impropriety  In  the  oper- 
ation. The  actions  with  regard  to  the 
trial  itself  occurred  very  early  on  in 
the  present  administration,  although 
recent  actions  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  leadership  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

Nor  do  attacks  on  the  actions  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  FBI  in 
the  Williams  case,  and  the  Abscam, 
imply  condemnation  of  those  institu- 
tions generally.  In  my  view,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  FBI  per- 
form a  crucial  and  generally  praise- 
worthy role  in  our  Government  and  in 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

But  no  institution  is  perfect,  and  no 
institution  avoids  serious  error. 

NATtntZ  AMD  UU'BNT  OF  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 
MISCONDUCT 

Abscam  was  an  imdercover  operation 
totally  out  of  control  because  the  chief 
operative.  Mel  Weinberg,  was  totally 
out  of  control.  Out  of  control  in  impli- 
cating Government  targets.  And  out  of 
control  in  terms  of  his  relationship  to 
those  in  the  Government  supposed  to 
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be  supervising  him.  Weinberg  manipu- 
lated, conned,  compromised,  defraud- 
ed, and  ultimately  made  fools  of  the 
Government  and  its  agents. 

What  is  more,  as  this  became  more 
and  more  clear  throughout  the  oper- 
ation, officials  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  effect  ignored  the  warnings 
from  its  own  prosecutors  that  the  op- 
eration was  out  of  hand. 

What  emerges  in  Abscam  is  a  trail  of 
executive  branch  delay,  stalling,  with- 
holding, and  finally  coverup  of  Gov- 
ernment misconduct. 

My  questions  about  the  Govern- 
ment's performance  include: 

The  extent  to  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment itself  was  being  deluded  by 
Mel  Weinberg,  the  con  man  who  was 
masterminding  the  entire  undercover 
operation,  and  the  extent  to  which  ad- 
verse statements  by  others  about  Sen- 
ator Williams  were  manufactured  by 
Weinberg  and  relied  on  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  itself  scammed  and  com- 
promised by  Weinberg. 

The  extent  to  which  there  are  gaps 
in  tap>e  transcriptions,  what  might  be 
foimd  when  the  gaps  are  filled  in.  if 
possible,  and  what  can  be  learned  of 
imtaped  and  undocumented  conversa- 
tions. 

The  extent  to  which  Weinberg  may 
have  believed  that  any  of  his  compen- 
sation depended  on  convictions. 

The  extent  to  which  the  full  scope 
of  the  Government's  improper  con- 
duct—from chief  Abscam  perpetrator 
Mel  Weinberg,  the  field  FBI  agents 
and  their  supervisor  in  the  field, 
through  the  field  office  supervisor,  to 
the  Justice  Department's  strike  force 
and  the  responsible  officials  at  Justice 
Department  headquarters— has  pollut- 
ed the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  Senator  Williams. 

I  have  followed  the  Senate's  delib- 
erations on  this  matter  very  carefully. 
I  have  studied  the  video  tapes  and 
have  reviewed  the  evidence  for  and 
against  Senator  Williams. 

Some  900  tapes  were  made  during 
the  Abscam  operation.  Many  never 
have  been  transcribed.  Many  are  miss- 
ing-many disappearing  while  they 
were  in  Weinberg's  custody.  Many 
have  gaps. 

Custody  and  control  of  most  of  these 
tapes  were  entrusted  to  Mel  Weinberg. 
The  decision  as  to  what  to  tape  and 
what  not  to  tape  was  entrusted  to  him. 
He  chose  when  to  send  tapes  for  the 
FBI  to  hear  and  transcribe.  Tapes  fre- 
quently were  sent  badly  out  of  se- 
quence. Former  Federal  Prosecutor 
Edward  Plaza  substantiates  all  this. 

Thus,  as  Abscam  unfolded,  it  was 
very  difficult  for  supervisors  and  Jus- 
tice Department  lawyers  to  under- 
stand the  chain,  relevancy,  and  inter- 
connection of  events.  Even  upon,  care- 
ful study  now,  uncovering  the  truth  is 
still  very  difficult.  However,  with  the 
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guidance  of  an  experienced  prosecutor 
like  Mr.  Plaza,  who  is  well  Informed 
about  all  aspects  of  Atiscam,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  see  how  the  dispar- 
ate threads  were  woven  together  into 
a  fabric.  What  emerges  is  a  criminal 
case  against  Senator  Williams  woven 
out  of  whole  cloth. 

THE  WEINBERG  CORRUPTION  OP  PUBLIC 
OPnCIALS  SCENARIO 

To  begin  with,  Weinberg  built  his 
scam  on  the  following  scenarios:  He 
would  convince  members  of  various 
business  ventures.  Including  titanium 
mining,  that  the  Arabs  wanted  to  deal 
with  persons  who  could  get  public  offi- 
cials Involved  in  promoting  their  busi- 
ness interests  in  any  way  possible, 
legal  or  illegal.  He  repeatedly  stressed 
that  if  the  public  official  had  a  finan- 
cial stake  in  the  venture,  the  Arabs 
would  like  it  even  better.  Especially  if 
the  public  official  gave  the  appearance 
of  corruptibility. 

The  more  talk  about  payoffs,  the 
better,  Weinberg  explained.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  or  not  payoffs  oc- 
curred in  the  past.  Just  say  they  did 
and  the  Arabs  will  take  you  much 
more  seriously,  he  would  stress  over 
and  over  again. 

In  sum.  according  to  Weinberg's  sce- 
narios, the  Arabs  needed  to  be  told 
that  the  businessmen  seeking  a  loan 
have  politicians  available  should  they 
or  the  sheik  ever  need  help.  Paying 
politicians  off  in  advance.  Weinberg 
insists,  is  the  way  the  Arabs  like  to 
assure  that  this  will  Indeed  be  the 
case. 

predisposition:  the  critical  "bagman" 

RETERENCE 

To  avoid  an  entrapment  defense,  the 
Government  had  to  show  that  Senator 
Williams  had  prior  to  Abscam  en- 
gaged In  criminal  conduct  similar  to 
that  of  which  he  was  accused. 

The  Government  apparently  consid- 
ered a  reference  to  Senator  Williams 
having  a  "bagman"  very  Important  to 
show  predisposition  toward  criminality 
on  Senator  Williams'  part.  Last  week, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hetlin)  made  specific  mention  of  such 
a  reference  by  Angelo  Errlchettl  on 
March  24  concerning  Alexander  Fein- 
berg. 

But  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect- 
very  good  reason  to  suspect— that  this 
and  similar  remarks  alsout  Senator 
Williams  were  manufactured  by  the 
Government's  undercover  con  man. 
Mel  Weinberg. 

First.  Errlchettl  had  received  a  large 
sum  of  cash— $25,000— from  Weinberg 
prior  to  making  on  March  24  his 
"bagman"  reference  about  Alexander 
Feinberg.  He  had  also  been  promised 
by  Weinberg  many  times  more  than 
that  amount  through  various  schemes 
and  scams. 

There  emerges  from  all  of  the  tapes 
and  other  e\'idence  available  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  Mel  Weinberg 
instructed    Errlchettl    and    perhaps 


others  to  whom  he  already  had  given 
or  promised  money  to  make  Incrimi- 
nating statements  about  Senator  Wil- 
liams In  front  of  a  duped  FBI  under- 
cover agent.  Weinberg's  purpose  for 
this  was  to  convince  the  FBI  that 
there  were  grounds  for  concluding 
that  Senator  Williams  was  predis- 
posed to  take  a  bribe. 

Tapes  involving  an  Edward  Ellis,  a 
New  Jersey  owner  of  the  Garden  State 
Raceway  property  and  himself  not  In- 
volved In  the  titanium  mine,  demon- 
strate how  Mel  Weinberg  created  the 
words  and  created  actions  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  in  order  to  produce 
criminal  prosecutions. 

On  a  March  5.  1979.  tape,  not  print- 
ed by  the  Ethics  Committee,  Mr.  Ellis 
on  five  separate  occasions  In  a  relative- 
ly short  meeting  with  undercover  FBI 
Agent  Amoroso  describes  Alexander 
Feinberg  as  Williams'  "bagman." 

That  this  was  a  fabrication  is  re- 
vealed by  a  March  1  tape,  not  pub- 
lished by  the  Ethics  Committee. 

That  is  a  tape  of  a  telephone  call  be- 
tween Ellis  and  Mel  Weinberg.  Wein- 
berg proposes,  auid  Ellis  agrees,  to 
meet  one-half  hour  before  the  March 
5  meeting  to  go  over  it.  Significantly, 
in  this  March  1  conversation,  Ellis  de- 
scribes Feinberg  not  as  a  "bagman" 
but  only  as  Willi.\ms'  "man."  or  Wil- 
liams' "boy,"  or  as  the  "best  man"  at 
his  wedding. 

In  a  phone  call  Weinberg  received 
right  after  he  talked  to  Ellis,  he  tells 
Ellis'  partner,  William  Hyman,  that 
there  would  be  no  problem  getting  the 
loan,  "if  Ellis  does  what  I  tell  him 
•  •  •  when  I  spoke  to  you  down  in 
Florida."  This  obviously  indicates  that 
they  had  discussed  what  should  be 
said  well  in  advance  of  this  March  1 
call.  Weinberg  then  assures  Hyman 
that  he  is  going  "to  meet  •  *  •  him  at 
9:30  in  the  morning,  one-half  hour 
before,  I  am  going  to  go  over  It  with 
him  again." 

Going  back  to  March  5,  In  that 
meeting  after  his  9:30  a.m.  coaching 
session  with  Weinberg,  Ellis  indicates 
to  undercover  FBI  man  McCarthy 
that  he  can  corrupt  Senator  Willlams 
and  that  he  has  already  bribed  him. 
He  "cost  me  a  hundred  thousand 
bucks,"  Ellis  claims.  Later,  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  March  8  tape  of  a  meeting 
with  Weinberg.  Amoroso,  and  Fein- 
berg, also  not  printed  by  the  Ethics 
Committee.  Feinberg  and  Errlchettl 
indicate  Ellis  probably  had  never  even 
met  Senator  Williams. 

Ellis  apparently  was  also  coached  by 
Errlchettl.  Errlchettl  stated  3  days 
later  at  the  March  8  meeting,  in  a  por- 
tion of  that  tape  not  printed  by  the 
Ethics  Committee,  that  he  had  told 
Ellis  to  make  the  "bagman"  statement. 
It  is  an  inescapable  conclusion  from 
these  references  on  March  1  and  8 
that  the  March  5  references  by  Ellis  to 
possible  criminality  Involving  Senator 
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Williams  were  a  product  entirely  of 
Weinberg's  contrivance  and  coaching— 
his  standard  method  of  operation.  As 
Weinberg  told  Government  prosecu- 
tors. "We  would  have  no  cases  if  he 
didn't  put  words  In  people's  mouths." 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  its  reliance  on 
the  Errlchetti  statement,  the  Justice 
Department  either  knew  or  it  should 
have  known  that  Weinberg  had  al- 
ready evidenced  a  disposition  and  will- 
ingness to  manufacture  incriminating 
statements  about  Senator  Williams. 

Getting  Angelo  Errichetti  to  make 
false  representations  was  no  problem. 
He  already  was  totally  corrupt.  He 
willingly  forged  a  letter  from  Senator 
Williams  at  Weinberg's  instigation. 
He  duplicated  and'  forged  certificates 
of  deposit— for  almost  one-half  million 
dollars— on  blanks  Weinberg  had  sup- 
plied him. 

Errichetti  was  more  than  eager  to 
play  his  role  in  this  sham. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  can  Errichetti's 
"bagman"  statement  be  relied  upon  as 
a  legitimate  basis  for  reaching  any 
Judgment  about  Senator  Williams' 
predisposition?  I  think  not. 

Especially  since  the  Government 
had  strong  evidence  that  Errichetti 
did  not  believe  that  Senator  Williams 
was  susceptible  to  bribery. 

On  another  portion  of  the  March  8 
tape— a  tape  not  printed  by  the  Ethics 
Committee— Weinberg  repeatedly 

goads  Errichetti  to  get  Williams  to 
take  a  bribe  of  $10,000  or  more. 

Errichetti  repeatedly  rejects  the  pos- 
sibility of  bribing  Senator  Williams. 
"No  [expletive  deleted]  way",  he  says. 
"Forget  Williams."  "Oh,  Jesus,"  "U.S. 
Senator,  forget  it,"  Errichetti  insists. 

If  there  is  one  thing  you  would  think 
Elrrichetti  would  be  credible  about,  it 
would  be  who  would  and  who  would 
not  accept  a  bribe. 

Without  the  March  24  "bagman" 
statement,  the  Government  had  no 
evidence  of  predisposition  on  Senator 
Williams'  part.  Without  evidence  of 
predisposition,  there  should  have  been 
no  further  activity,  no  prosecution,  no 
indictment— and  obviously  no  convic- 
tion. Yet  it  Is  only  the  Jury  verdict 
that  now  holds  in  place  manufactured 
facts  and  inferences  which  even  the 
prosecution,  we  now  know,  doubted 
would  hold  water. 

A  final  note  on  the  Government's 
case  regarding  a  predisposition  to 
criminality  on  Senator  Williams'  part: 
A  reliable  source  involved  with  the 
Abscam  prosecution  has  stated  that  a 
contact  memorandum  to  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  regarding  the  Weinberg- 
contrived  "bagman"  and  the  $100,000 
bribe  statements  by  Ellis  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  basis  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's decision  to  go  after  Senator 
Williams. 

If  this  is  true,  this  alone  demon- 
strates that  the  prosecutorial  integrity 
of   the    executive   branch    has    been 


gravely  compromised— the  victim  of 
another  Mel  Weinberg  scam. 

It  is  now  unmistakably  clear  that 
there  is  far  more  we  need  to  know 
about  Abscam  than  was  presented  to 
the  Ethics  Committee  or  to  the  trial 
judge  at  the  due  process  hearing. 

We  see  now  from  the  affidavit  of 
Marie  Weinberg,  the  tragically  and  re- 
cently deceased  wife  of  Mel  Weinberg, 
that  Abscam  was  actually  a  double 
scam. 

We  know  now  that  many  key  aspects 
of  her  affidavit  were  confirmed  in  a 
statement  to  the  FBI  by  Errichetti's 
nephew,  Joseph  DiLorenzo,  regarding 
a  meeting  on  April  1,  1979,  between 
Errichetti  and  Weinberg.  DiLorenzo 
also  told  Plaza  and  other  Justice  De- 
partment lawyers  about  this  meeting. 

At  such  an  April  1  meeting,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  Weinberg  and 
Errichetti  split  up  $75,000  of  the 
$100,000  FBI  bribe  money  intended  for 
Kenneth  McDonald  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Casino  Control  Commission. 
McDonald  apparently  never  received 
the  money. 

Errichetti  is  heard  on  the  March  8 
tape  saying  to  Weinberg:  "McDonald 
isn't  getting  a  [expletive  deleted] 
quarter.  No  way.  I  may  buy  him  a 
cigar,  a  three  dollar  cigar,  but  that's  it, 
but  there  ain't  no  [expletive  deleted] 
way  I'm  gonna  offer,  give  him  the 
money." 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of 
why  the  Government  has  never  been 
able  to  find  the  $75,000  is  that  Wein- 
berg and  Errichetti  ripped  off  the 
money.  They  then  "play  acted"  on  a 
phone  call,  which  they  taped,  so  Wein- 
berg could  convince  his  "bosses"  that 
the  target  had  actually  taken  the 
bribe. 

The  tape  of  this  phone  call,  also  not 
published  by  the  Ethics  Committee,  is 
another  example  of  how  relevant 
tapes  have  often  been  overlooked.  On 
the  tape,  Weinberg  and  Errlchetli  dis- 
cuss the  attempted  payment  of  the 
$100,000  bribe  to  McDonald  the  day 
before  and  are  careful  to  make  clear 
that  McDonald  ended  up  taking 
$75,000. 

There  are  two  unusual  things  about 
this  taped  call.  Weinberg  begins  by 
stating:  "April  1,  2:30  p.m.,  Sunday,  I 
am  returning  the  mayor's  call"— there- 
by conveniently  seeking  to  establish 
an  alibi  since  2:30  was  approximately 
the  time  that  Errichetti's  nephew,  Di- 
Lorenzo, told  the  FBI  that  Weinberg 
and  Errichetti  had  met  on  that  day. 
The  FBI,  apparently  because  of  this 
tape,  disbelieved  DiLorenzo.  I  have 
learned,  however,  that  telephone  com- 
pany records  show  suid  that  Govern- 
ment prosecutors  knew  that  the  call 
was  actually  made  at  5:30,  not  at  2:30. 

What  is  also  strange  about  that  call 
is  that  neither  Weinberg  nor  Erri- 
chetti used  any  profanity  throughout 
a  seven-page  transcript.  Errichetti, 
particularly,  is  almost  incapable  of  let- 


ting more  than  a  sentence  go  by  with- 
out embellishing  it  with  profanity. 

Jack  Anderson  asserts  that  Erri- 
chetti told  him  through  an  interme- 
diary that  he  would  swear  under  oath 
that  he  gave  Weinberg  the  $75,000  if 
he  was  given  limited  "use"  immunity. 

Weinberg,  for  his  part,  denied  before 
a  grand  jury  that  he  had  gotten 
money  from  Errichetti  at  any  time. 

I  ask  you:  Which  convicted  felon, 
liar,  and  con  man  is  one  to  believe? 

Hard  to  choose.  But  evidence  from 
Errichetti's  nephew,  from  Marie  Wein- 
berg, and  from  the  March  8  and  April 
1  tapes  strongly  suggests  that  Wein- 
berg pulled  off  the  ultimate— a  quintu- 
ple scam. 

He  scammed  Errichetti,  he  scammed 
McDonald,  and  he  scammed  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  whom  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  scamming  the  others,  and 
he  scammed  Errichetti  a  second  time 
in  a  scam  to  oover  their  scam. 

We  also  learned  just  last  week  of  full 
corroboration  of  Marie  Weinberg's  al- 
legations that  her  husband  turned 
over  to  FBI  agents  clothing  and  furni- 
ture when  the  Weinbergs  moved  to 
Florida  in  the  summer  of  1979.  Three 
FBI  agents,  including  Anthony  Amor- 
oso, the  chief  FBI  undercover  opera- 
tive who  succeeded  Agent  McCarthy, 
admitted  under  oath  that  they  paid 
Mel  Weinberg  over  $7,500  for  the 
items. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Puccio  defends  this 
action  and  suggests  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  agents  had  been  compro- 
mised by  engaging  in  personal  finan- 
cial transactions  with  Weinberg  is  ir- 
relevant to  Senator  Williams'  case. 

Despite  Mr.  Puccio's  assertions, 
these  transactions  clearly  violate  the 
Department  of  Justice's  Standards  of 
Conduct  regulations,  in  part  45  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  govern- 
ing the  behavior  of  all  Justice  Depart- 
ment employees. 

These  regulations  provide,  generally, 
in  section  45.735-2,  that  Department 
of  Justice  employees  shall  "conduct 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  creates 
and  maintains  respect  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," and  shall  avoid  any  action 
"which  might  result  in,  or  create  the 
appearance  of,  using  public  office  for 
private  gain,"  "giving  preferential 
treatment  to  any  person,"  or  "losing 
complete  independence  or  impartial- 
ity." 

More  specifically,  the  regulations 
provide,  in  section  45.735-14,  that  a 
Department  of  Justice  employee 
"shall  not  solicit  or  accept  for  himself 
or  another  person,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  gift,  gratuity,  favor,  entertain- 
ment, loan,  or  any  other  thing  of  mon- 
etary value  from  a  person  who  •  •  • 
conducts  operations  or  activities  that 
are  regulated  by  the  Department  •  •  * 
(or)  has  interests  that  may  be  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  performance  or 
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nonperformance  of  the  employee's  of- 
ficial duty." 

The  agents'  conduct  clearly  falls 
afoul  of  both  of  these  standards. 

But  the  executive  branch  takes  a 
"head-in-the-sand"  approach  and  ig- 
nores conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  conflicts  of  interest,  by 
agents  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  man  who,  in  fact,  was 
running  them. 

All  of  this  abundantly  corroborates 
what  Marie  Weinberg  has  to  tell  us 
about  Mel's  efforts  to  rip  off  Abscam 
for  far  more  than  the  $133,000  in  com- 
pensation that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment admits  it  paid  to  him. 

Moreover,  ample  evidence  exists  to 
confirm  Marie  Weinberg's  allegations 
of  her  husband's  having  extorted  from 
Abscam  targets  expensive  gifts  to  be 
passed  to  the  Sheik  but  which  Wein- 
berg, in  fact,  kept  for  himself.  She  as- 
serts that  Special  Agents  Good  and 
Amoroso  and  other  FBI  agents  were 
well  aware  of  this.  What  is  involved 
are  three  $1,000  gold  watches,  a  $1,200 
stereo,  a  $900  Betamax,  at  least  three 
$300  Sony  TV's,  and  a  $900  microwave 
oven. 

This  does  not  include  bribe  moneys 
with  which  Weinberg  probably  ab- 
sconded. Weinberg  has  denied  under 
oath  that  he  received  this  booty, 
except  for  the  watches. 

There  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
Marie  Weinberg.  Her  credibility  has 
been  clearly  established  by  much  inde- 
pendent corroboration  of  her  allega- 
tions. 

She  was  never  convicted  of  swindling 
anyone. 

Her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
self-admitted  liar  who  has  perjured 
himself  on  numerous  occasions  in 
Abscam  judicial  proceedings. 

The  Government's  Chief  Abscam 
prosecutor,  Thomas  Puccio.  said  In  a 
memorandum  just  filed  in  Judge 
Pratt's  court,  that  "Weinberg's  charac- 
ter was  never  an  issue  at  trial.  He  was 
conceded  to  be  a  con  man,  a  charlatan 
whose  credibility  could  be  established 
only  by  corroborative  evidence." 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  Mel 
Weinberg's  lack  of  good  character  is  a 
red  herring  being  used  by  Mr.  Puccio 
to  distract  attention  from  the  real 
issue  of  the  Abscam  operation.  The 
real  Issue— the  real  issues— Is  that  ra- 
tional law  enforcement  in  a  democracy 
does  not  launch  an  unguided  missile 
upon  the  public  and  then  rush  to  har- 
vest victims  from  whatever  target  the 
missile  happens  to  hit. 

It  Is  this  unfolding  of  new  evidence 
and  allegations,  of  new  interpretations 
and  interconnections  of  seemingly  un- 
related events,  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  untranscribed  tapes  and 
undocumented  meetings,  and  of  the 
still  undisclosed  story  of  the  entire 
Abscam  operation  that  convince  me 
that  the  Senate  does  not  have  all  the 


information  it  needs  to  vote  to  expel 
Senator  Williams. 

The  narration  of  misconduct  does 
not  stop  here,  as  I  described  last 
Thursday. 

THB  SCAM  ON  THE  COURTS 

A  further  piece  of  government  dis- 
honor has  emerged— a  further  piece. 
Two  weeks  ago,  in  filing  answers  to 
Senator  Williams'  and  Mr.  Jenrette's 
motions  to  reopen  the  due  process 
hearings,  the  Government  took  con- 
flicting positions.  And  listen  to  this:  In 
its  memorandum  before  Judge  Bryant 
in  the  Jenrette  case,  the  Government 
staunchly  denied  Marie  Weinberg's  al- 
legations about  her  husband's  transfer 
of  personal  property  to  the  FBI 
agents.  But  the  very  next  day,  before 
Judge  Pratt  in  the  Williams  case,  the 
Government  filed  the  FBI  affidavits 
confirming  her  account. 

I  am  shocked  by  this  Government 
duplicity.  Is  this  a  case  of  forum  shop- 
ping to  find  where  best  to  bury  In- 
criminating evidence  of  Government 
misconduct? 

HOW  Wt.  SROUU)  APPLY  THE  PRECEDEHTS 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  with  a 
word  or  two  about  the  precedents  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  offense  in- 
volved and  the  pendency  of  criminal 
appeals.  I  concur  with  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee suggested  yesterday  about  that. 
He  noted  that  it  had  been  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii— quite  cor- 
rectly in  my  view— that  prior  expul- 
sions all  Involved  treasonous  or  disloy- 
9\  action.  Senator  Wallop  then  asked 
in  effect:  but  Is  It  suggested  that  we 
should  not  impose  expulsion  in  any 
other  kind  of  case?  What  about  the 
kind  of  case  where  a  Member  clearly 
takes  a  large  bribe  and  stuffs  It  In  his 
pocket,  as  happened  In  cases  involving 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  course  of  Abscam? 

This  is  a  perfectly  valid  question, 
and  I  agree  that  treason  should  not 
be— should  not  be— the  only  ground 
for  expulsion. 

But  this  question  reveals  clearly 
what  is  and  what  is  not  Involved  in 
this  case. 

My  position  on  our  precedents  is 
that  certain  facts  certainly  would  jus- 
tify departure  from  past  practice  re- 
garding the  nature  and  the  time  of 
punishment. 

But  are  these  facts  present  In  this 
case? 

What  is  there  about  these  facts, 
what  is  there  about  this  case,  that 
would  justify  breaking  with  past 
Senate  precedents  and  practice? 

Nothing,  I  submit.  Rather,  this  case 
is  unique  among  all  other  disciplinary 
cases  which  have  ever  come  before 
this  body. 

Here  the  actions  of  the  accused  Sen- 
ator were  precipitated  and  induced 
every  step  of  the  way  by  agents  of  the 
executive  branch. 


Here,  there  are  substantial  grounds 
for  appellate  reversal  of  the  criminal 
convicfion  and  dismissal  of  the  indict- 
ment because  of  the  gross  abuse  of 
process  by  the  executive  branch. 

Here,  new  evidence  and  allegations 
are  uncovered  almost  daily  about  the 
extent  of  Government  misconduct  and 
possible  coverup  of  that  misconduct; 
and  about  the  Justice  Department's 
withholding  of  exculpatory  evidence. 

Here,  the  U.S.  Senate  itself  has  been 
assaulted  and  targeted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  with  implications  that 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Here,  in  fairness  to  ourselves  and 
the  integrity  of  our  own  processes,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  probe  extensively 
to  determine  the  true  extent  of  this 
executive  branch  activity  aimed 
against  the  Congress,  and  this  has  not 
yet  been  done. 

Just  as  It  is  true  that  the  public 
trust  bestowed  on  a  U.S.  Senator  is  a 
grave  responsibility  and  requires  high 
ethical  standards,  so  is  it  true  that 
service  as  a  Senator  does  not  deprive 
an  individual  of  the  right  to  be  judged 
in  a  fundamentally  fair  process. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  Where  In  good 
conscience  would  we  be  3  months  from 
now  if  evidence  comes  to  light  In  the 
course  of  the  appeals  process  or  In 
concurrent  Investigations  that  tends  to 
exculpate  Senator  Williams  but  we 
have  already  expelled  him  from  the 
Senate? 

Simple  justice  and  common  notions 
of  fair  play  dictate  that  we  not  rush  to 
an  irreversible  judgment  here. 

I  urge  instead  that  we  proceed  with 
the  judgment  of  censure  that  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  proposes,  based  on 
the  conduct  of  Senator  Williams  that 
is  undisputed  on  the  record. 

I  urge  that  we  proceed  at  this  point 
without  regard  to  whether  that  con- 
duct entailed  violations  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  that  we  not  at 
this  point  take  up  that  still  vmresolved 
question. 

Under  this  approach,  the  Senate  is 
not  precluded  from  taking  further 
action  In  the  case  of  Senator  Williams 
if  it  so  wishes  after  the  matter  has  fi- 
nally been  resolved  in  the  courts  or  at 
some  earlier  time  prior  to  the  end  of 
his  term. 

Finally,  I  urge  that  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  we  conclude  this  matter,  we 
adopt  the  separate  resolution  I  will 
shortly  Introduce  with  Senator  Ste- 
vens to  provide  for  a  full-scale  Senate 
investigation  of  the  executive  branch 
assault  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
separation  of  powers  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

CONCLDSIOH 

The  case  of  Senator  Williams,  as  we 
all  know,  is  an  extremely  troubling 
one.  The  allegations  of  gross  miscon- 
duct by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case,  and  evidence  to  sup- 
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port    the     allegations,     continue     to 
unfold. 

I  am  sure  all  Senators  share  my  deep 
concern  about  an  undercover  oper- 
ation directed  against  the  Senate  by 
executive  branch  prosecutors  who 
unblinkingly  asserted  in  an  October  2, 
1981.  Government  brief  on  this  matter 
that  "imdercover  operatives  do  not 
need  probable  cause,  or  even  reasona- 
ble suspicion  to  commence  an  investi- 
gation." 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  jury  verdict  in  this  case. 
obtained  as  it  was  by  a  marauding  ex- 
ecutive branch  thoughtless  of  consti- 
tutional separation  of  powers  between 
the  great  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
is  to  abrogate  to  the  executive  our  re- 
sponsibility under  Article  I,  Section  5, 
Clause  2,  of  the  Constitution  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  our  Members  and 
punish  those  who  go  astray. 

We  should  not,  in  the  ntune  of  self 
discipline,  in  effect  permit  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  decide  who  may  sit  in 
the  Senate. 

I  thank  each  of  my  colleagues  for 
their  patience  and  their  attention 
throughout  this  lengthy  presentation. 

(Mr.  McCLURE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California,  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  has  stated  the 
proposition  that  I  made  to  him  and 
others  concerning  this  matter.  I  do 
Join  him,  I  intend  to  join  him  on  the 
separate  resolution  he  has  mentioned 
concerning  an  investigation  into  activi- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  that 
might  tend  to  influence  one  of  the 
other  branches  of  our  Government.  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  there  is  no 
misunderstanding.  I  do  not  support 
the  substitute  resolution  that  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. It  is  very  clear,  and  I  paraphrase 
it,  it  is  in  our  book  on  Senate  proce- 
dure on  page  674 — I  am  paraphrasing 
it  as  it  appears  in  Dr.  Riddick's  book- 
that  the  Constitution  states  each 
Hoiise  may  punish  its  Members  for 
disorderly  behavior  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds,  expel  a 
Member. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  allegations 
of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  FBI 
are  before  the  Senate  now.  They  may 
be  later.  The  impact  of  what  we  have 
seen,  what  we  have  heard  and  what 
has  been  recommended  to  us  unani- 
mously by  the  committee  is  such  that 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  case,  or  situa- 
tion in  which  we  would  be  justified  in 
merely  punishing  a  Member  if  we  sup- 
port the  recommendation  of  the 
Ethics  Committee.  If  we  do  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  it  will  take  a  two-thirds 
vote  and,  accordingly,  we  do  not  fun- 


tion  as  a  court.  It  does  not  require  a 
unanimous  position  of  the  Senate.  We 
are  not  asked  to  convict  Senator  Wil- 
liams, we^are  asked  whether  we  will 
take  the  action  the  Constitution  gives 
us  the  authority  to  take.  I  believe,  in 
only  extraordinary  cases,  should  the 
Senate  act  to  expel  a  Member  from 
the  Senate. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  matter 
before  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  one  that  is  subject  to  the  censure 
action,  it  is  one  that  is  subject  to  the 
action  recommended  by  the  Ethics 
Committee. 

I  do  not  pass  judgment  on  that  now. 
We  must  reserve  judgment  until  later. 
I  do,  however,  want  to  make  certain 
that  the  Senate  understands  that, 
while  I  have  reason  to  believe  there 
has  been  improper  action  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch  with  regard  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  want  to 
see  that  investigated,  I  do  believe  the 
Senate  can  separate  that  issue  from 
the  matter  before  the  Senate  now.  I 
can  state  that  this  Senator  does  sepa- 
rate that  matter  from  the  Williams 
matter  and  believe  that  the  record 
should  be  plain  in  that  regard. 

I  do  thank  the  Senator  for  his  cour- 
tesy. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  I  would  like  to  make 
two  inquiries,  if  I  may. 

The  first  is  what  the  sentiment  and 
attitude  of  the  Senate  would  be,  espe- 
cially that  of  Senator  Inouye,  Senator 
Cranston,  and  Senator  Williams,  in 
respect  to  stopping  at  our  usual  recess 
hour  of  8  o'clock,  or  whether  there  is 
any  desire  on  their  part  to  continue 
past  that  hour  on  this  day. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  speaker  is  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  he  has  advised  me  that  his 
statement  will  take  at  least  an  hour, 
which  would  mean  we  would  be  here 
until  about  7  o'clock.  If  we  continue 
beyond  that,  I  have  been  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  some 
time.  I  have  no  idea  how  long  he  will 
take. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  inquire  whether  it  is 
possible,  Eince  12  or  15  minutes  would 
be  consumed  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, to  perhaps  finish  that  statement 
tonight,  unless  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  rather  wait  and  do  it  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ready  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  a  second  in- 
quiry, if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
put  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
earlier  with  the  minority  leader  and 
with  the  assistant  minority  leader.  I 


should  like  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  for  a  moment.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  situation  stands  now, 
the  Cranston  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  in  a  position  to 
suggest  a  time  certain  when  we  might 
vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  prepared  at 
any  time  tomorrow,  when  all  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak,  or  to  ask  questions 
about  the  ca«e,  have  had  their  oppor- 
tunity. Yesterday,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  quite  a  few  people  who 
wanted  to  speak  or  ask  questions.  How 
many  of  them  want  to  do  that  before 
there  is  a  vote  on  my  substitute,  I 
have  no  idea.  But  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
commodate myself  to  whatever  time 
the  majority  leader  can  work  out. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Simply  in  the  interest 
of  trying  to  establish  a  schedule  on 
which  we  can  all  rely,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  vote  on  the  Cranston 
amendment  occur  not  later  than  6 
p.m.  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow, I  will  try  once  more  to  estab- 
lish some  sort  of  time  frame. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  fully  understand  his 
desire  to  move  on  with  this  business, 
but  I  think  those  who  want  to  express 
themselves  have  a  right  to,  and  this 
particular  motion  is  subject  to  a 
motion  to  table  whenever  the  leader- 
ship wants  to  do  so.  I  understand  the 
feeling  of  the  Senator.  I  think  it  just 
as  well  that  this  matter  be  debated, 
and  if  the  leadership  feels  it  is  running 
on  too  long,  I  surely  respect  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  any  Senator  asking  to 
table  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  am  sure  he  observed 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  I 
made  would  forfeit  the  right  to  table 
because  it  was  a  vote  on  the  Cranston 
amendment.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  abbreviate  the 
consideration  of  this  matter.  Indeed,  I 
will  not  rush  it.  But  at  some  point  we 
have  to  explore  the  possibility  of  set- 
ting up  a  schedule  by  which  we  can 
abide.  I  respect  the  point  established 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  explore  that  possibili- 
ty once  more. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  say  again  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  it  was  my 
expressed  hope  last  night  and  before 
that  we  do  not  resort  to  parliamentary 
tactics  such  as  a  tabling  motion  to 
bring  an  end  to  this  kind  of  debate. 
Certainly,  that  is  my  position.  I  realize 
that  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senate  and 
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that  any  Senator  has  that  right.  But 
the  majority  leader  expressed  it  last 
night,  and  certainly  so  did  I.  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  have  some  parliamen- 
tary maneuvering  with  regard  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing was  sought  by  the  majority 
leader  in  seeking  a  time  agreement  on 
it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  does  not  think  I  am  en- 
gaging in  parliamentary  maneuvering. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  think  that. 
The  Senator  knows  I  do  not  think 
that.  The  Senator  and  I  have  crossed 
swords  on  parliamentary  maneuvering 
a  time  or  two.  and  I  know  one  when  I 
see  one.  As  we  say  in  Tennessee,  "That 
ain't  one."  So,  I  have  no  illusions 
about  that. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor  now. 
I  hope  that  we  will  proceed  now  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri, after  which  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield  me  15  minutes? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

I  also  express  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  that  it  is  not  my  desire  to  get 
our  agreed  upon  timing  out  of  skew. 
That  was  the  reason  why  I  did  not 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  a  question.  When  we  have  our- 
selves back  kind  of  equal,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  coming  to  the  close  of  a  chapter  of 
the  most  distasteful  aspect  of  service 
in  the  U.S.  Senate:  Sitting  in  judg- 
ment of  a  fellow  Senator.  Of  the  six  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  Ethics  Committee, 
I  have  known  Senator  Williams  the 
longest  and  the  best.  For  13  years.  I 
have  served  with  him  in  this  body  and 
for  all  of  those  years  we  served  togeth- 
er on  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  For  10  of  those  years,  he 
was  the  chairman  and  leader  of  that 
committee. 

Moreover,  I  am  the  showcase  liberal 
on  the  Ethics  Committee.  Senator 
Williams'  governmental  philosophy 
and  mine  are  similar.  I  have  worked 
with  Senator  Williams  and  followed 
his  lead  in  a  wide  array  of  social  legis- 
lation designed  to  help  the  aged,  the 
handicapped,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
infirm,  the  working  man,  the  student, 
and  all  the  rest.  Against  the  strong 
current  political  tide.  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  I  share  the  belief  that  gov- 
ernment, despite  its  frequent  ineffi- 
ciency and  occasional  heavyhanded- 
ness,  has  a  legitimate  and  honorable 
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role  to  play  in  trying  to  make  life  a  bit 
better  for  those  who  are  not  affluent, 
and  an  indispensible  role  in  helping  to 
create  and  maintain  the  conditions  es- 
sential to  a  decent  society.  And  very 
few  Senators  who  have  ever  served  in 
this  body  can  claim  anything  near  the 
legislative  accomplishments  of  Senator 
Williams.  His  efforts  have  improved 
the  lives  of  literally  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Thus,  as  all  99  of  us  sit  in  this 
Chamber  with  heavy  hearts,  mine  is 
possibly  a  shade  heavier  than  some  by 
reason  of  my  committee  association 
with  Senator  Williams,  my  philosoph- 
ical affinity  with  Senator  Williams. 
and  my  service  on  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee where  I,  along  with  the  other  5 
members  thereof,  had  an  in-depth  op- 
portunity to  evaluate  the  Williaons 
case.  I  ask  for  no  tears  or  sympathy  by 
reason  of  all  of  this.  I  merely  state  it 
for  the  record  and  reserve  tears  for  all 
of  us  in  this  body  who  must  partici- 
pate in  this  final  act  of  a  great  human 
tragedy. 

I  will  not  replow  old  ground  by  offer- 
ing yet  another  recitation  of  the  facts 
in  this  case.  By  now,  they  are  well 
known  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  simply  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  what  I  think  are  the  major  ques- 
tions facing  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
process,  give  my  characterization  of 
the  evidence  as  I  have  seen  it.  as  I 
heard  it.  as  I  evaluate  it. 

The  Ethics  Committee  unanimously 
recommended  that  Senator  Williams 
be  expelled  for  ethically  repugnant  be- 
havior. Those  Senators  who  have  ably 
argued  the  case  for  a  lesser  sanction 
have,  in  essence,  offered  two  argu- 
ments: 

First.  They  say  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams committed  no  criminal  wrongdo- 
ing and  demonstrated  no  corrupt  or 
venal  motive.  He  was  helping  some 
friends  obtain  financing  for  a  legiti- 
mate business  enterprise.  In  which  he 
had  no  financial  interest.  He  never 
promised  to  obtain  Government  con- 
tracts for  the  enterprise.  He  admits  to 
being  guilty  of  mlsjudgment;  of  boast- 
ing unwisely  about  his  influence;  of 
leading  the  would-be  sheik  to  believe 
that  he  would  use  that  Influence;  of 
being,  in  his  words,  "soft  when  he 
should  have  been  hard,"  but  nothing 
more.  This  was  not  John  Jenerette  or 
Richard  Kelly,  or  any  of  the  other 
Abscam  defendants  carting  away 
money  by  the  suitcase. 

Second.  They  say  that  whatever 
Senator  Williams  did.  he  was  the 
victim  of  manipulation,  entrapment, 
and  pressure  of  the  FBI  and  its  hired 
con  man,  Mel  Weinberg.  Senator  Wil- 
liams' defenders  argue  that  the  Gov- 
ernment went  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  nail  him;  that  they  refused 
to  accept  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
criminal  intentions;  that  whatever 
Senator  Williams  did  must  be  taken 


in  the  context  of  outrageous  Govern- 
ment nressure  and  misconduct. 

I  see  this  tragic  case  quite  different- 
ly. 

In  my  view,  Senator  Williams  was  a 
knowing  participant  in  this  sleazy  en- 
terprise. He  was  not  dragooned  or 
bludgeoned  into  it.  He  aggressively 
pursued  the  scheme  with  his  fellow 
conspirators  at  meetings  on  a  yacht 
anchored  at  Del  Ray  Beach,  Fla.;  at 
the  Pierre  Hotel  in  New  York  City;  at 
the  Marriott  Hotel  in  Arlington,  Va.; 
at  the  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York; 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City; 
and  in  his  Senate  office.  He  was  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  enterprise.  He  devot- 
ed considerable  time  to  it.  He  was 
going  to  participate  in  the  rewards 
which  promised  to  be  far  greater  than 
the  $50,000  which  enticed  the  other 
Abscam  defendants.  However,  he  coop- 
erated in  steps  to  keep  his  share  of  the 
operation  secret,  leaving  no  discernible 
traces. 

It  is  now  alleged  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams' behavior  was  in  the  nature  of 
overzealous  constituent  service.  Chur- 
chillesque,  some  constituents.  Some 
service. 

On  the  subject  of  friends:  I  will  say 
that  my  assessment  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams' behavior  is  certainly  influenced 
by  the  friends  whom  he  was  "helping." 
The  performance  of  Camden  Mayor 
Angelo  Errichetti  is  sickening  to  any 
person  who  believes  that  politics  is  an 
honorable  profession.  Alexander  Fein- 
berg,  Senator  Williams'  longtime 
friend  and  sometime  legal  adviser,  or- 
chestrated Senator  Williams'  partici- 
pation in  the  scam.  He  helped  get  Wil- 
liams' into  the  plot;  he  was  always 
looking  out  for  Senator  Williams'  fi- 
nancial interests;  and  he  was  coordi- 
nating the  effort  to  cover  up  any  ethi- 
cal or  legal  traces  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams, once  the  scam  had  succeeded. 
Those  defending  Senator  Williams 
have  focused— understandably— on  the 
role  played  by  Mel  Weinl>erg  in  pull- 
ing off  this  scam  at  Senator  Williams' 
expense.  To  me,  however,  Alexander 
Feinberg,  not  Mel  Weinberg,  is  the  key 
player  insofar  as  Senator  Williams' 
guilt  is  concerned.  Senator  Williams 
did  not  choose  Mel  Weinberg  to  be  his 
mouthpiece,  but  he  did  pick  Alexander 
Feinberg,  his  longtime  friend  and 
sometime  lawyer,  to  represent  his  in- 
terests and  do  his  bidding.  Speaking 
about  Alexander  Feinberg,  Professor 
Blakey,  Senator  Williams'  only  live 
witness,  other  than  himself,  before  the 
Ethics  Committee,  stated:  "I  am  out- 
raged by  his  conduct."  and  the  tragic 
fall  of  Pete  Williams  is  closely  related 
to  the  despicable  behavior  of  Alexan- 
der Feinberg. 

Painful  as  this  whole  process  is,  I 
cannot  and  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  charitable  inter- 
pretation of  Senator  Williams'  con- 
duct and  motives. 
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This  brings  me  to  the  role  of  Mel 
Weinberg,  the  Government's  behavior 
in  this  case,  and  how  it  bears  on  Sena- 
tor Williams. 

Mel  Weinberg  is  a  demonstrated 
crook  and  a  liar— truly  a  reprehensible 
person.  But.  as  a  former  prosecutor 
and  State  attorney  general.  I  realize 
that  in  certain  areas  of  criminal  law 
enforcement,  you  must  sometimes  deal 
with  reprehensible  people  in  order  to 
make  a  case.  In  the  case  of  narcotics 
cases,  you  use  the  testimony  of  ad- 
dicts. In  organized  prostitution  cases, 
you  use  the  testimony  of  whores.  In 
buying  and  receiving  stolen  goods 
cases,  you  use  the  testimony  of 
thieves.  In  bribery  cases,  you  use  the 
testimony  of  those  who  offer  bribes. 
In  conspiracy  cases,  you  use  the  testi- 
mony of  greasy-thumbed  coconspira- 
tors. A  free  society  faces  enormous  dif- 
ficulties in  trying  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  political  corruption  and 
many  other  forms  of  criminal  conduct. 
We  deal  with  this  challenge,  in  part, 
by  making  use  of  informants,  crimi- 
nals who  "turn,"  people  like  Weinberg. 
I  wish  that  it  were  not  necessary,  but 
no  one  has  shown  me  a  good  alterna- 
tive. 

We  should  not  be  naive  about  the 
need  for  undercover  operations.  But 
we  should  not  be  naive  about  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  such  operations.  I  agree 
with  Senators  Inouye.  Cranston,  and 
others  to  this  extent:  Weinberg  was 
not  the  ordinary  undercover  agent  any 
more  than  Abscam  was  the  ordinary 
undercover  operation.  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  length  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment went  to  make  its  case  against 
Senator  Williams,  and  the  evidence 
that  the  FBI  failed  to  supervise  Wein- 
berg In  accordance  with  its  guidelines 
governing  undercover  operations. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  and  the  Supreme  Court 
must  decide  whether  the  Government 
crossed  the  line  and  violated  Senator 
Williams'  constitutional  rights.  The 
Congress,  particularly  its  Judiciary 
Committees,  should  address  the  nu- 
merous policy  questions  arising  out  of 
Abscam,  particularly  the  overriding 
questions:  Does  the  value  of  such  an 
operation  safely  outweigh  the  danger 
of  resorting  to  such  tactics?  These  are 
vital  questions,  but  they  are  questions 
for  another  day.  The  question  facing 
us  today  is  the  Senate's  responsibility 
to  Judge  Senator  Williams'  conduct. 

Some  of  Senator  Williams'  support- 
ers have  charged  that  the  Government 
is  out  to  get  him;  that  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee is  carrying  on  where  the  Justice 
Department  left  off.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, himself,  has  talked  of  the  soli- 
tary fight,  against  all  odds,  which  he  is 
waging. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  again  for 
the  record:  Senator  Williams  has 
been  extraordinarily  well  represented 
by  a  series  of  outstanding  attorneys, 
who  have  presented  his  arguments  at 


every  stage  of  the  proceedings  involv- 
ing him. 

At  the  criminal  trial  itself,  he  was 
vigorously  represented  by  an  outstand- 
ing trial  lawyer,  George  Koelzer.  and 
his  rights  were  fully  protected. 

At  the  motion  for  new  trial,  or  the 
so-called  due  process  hearing,  he  was 
represented  by  my  Harvard  Law 
School  dean  and  later.  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  Erwin  Gris- 
wold. 

At  the  Ethics  Committee  hearing.  I 
can  personally  attest  to  the  superb 
quality  of  representation  Senator  Wil- 
liams received  from  Kenneth  Fein- 
berg. 

And  finally,  at  this  very  moment,  he 
is  receiving  absolutely  first-rate  repre- 
sentation from  the  most  popular  and 
respected  Member  of  this  body.  Sena- 
tor Daniel  Inouye. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  Sena- 
tor Williams  has  at  all  times  had  the 
skilled  representation  to  raise  any 
issue,  any  question,  any  doubt  about 
his  guilt. 

He  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  de- 
fenseless and  alone.  Any  sense  of  de- 
fenselessness  comes  from  the  over- 
whelming thrust  of  the  sordid  video 
tapes.  It  is  the  video  tapes  that  consti- 
tute the  "smoking  gun"  of  this  case- 
indeed,  the  video  tapes  in  the  aggre- 
gate, constitute  a  "smoking  machine- 
gun."  Senator  Williams'  dilemma 
comes  from  his  own  gross  misconduct, 
not  from  the  poison  of  nefarious  out- 
side sources.  He  stands  convicted  of 
his  own  misdeeds. 

If  nontreasonous  behavior  be  the 
sole  benchmark  of  fitness  to  serve  in 
this  body,  then  one  must  ask  how  fit  is 
this  body  in  which  we  serve? 

On  the  notion  that  "this  could 
happen  to  any  one  of  us,"  I  ask  98  of 
my  colleagues,  would  any  of  you  have 
engaged  in  this  tawdry,  greedy  enter- 
prise? If  your  silent  answer  of  inner 
conscience  is  in  the  affirmative,  then 
do  your  soul  a  favor  by  serving  out 
your  term  and  passively  fade  into  de- 
served oblivion. 

Senator  Williams  has  not  had  the 
good  grace  and  good  Judgment  to  with- 
draw from  this  body.  We  should  not 
perpetrate  our  own  disgrace  by  asking 
him  to  stay. 

The  Cranston  substitute  is  Just  such 
an  invitation  and  I  will  vote  against  it. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  6:15  p.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROIXEO  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  2:30  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
Joint  resolution: 

S.  1503.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  authorize 
the  President  to  allocate  crude  oil.  residual 
oil,  and  other  petroleum  products  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply  short- 
age, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designation  March  21,  1982,  an  "Af- 
ghanistan Day,"  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2894.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
clde  Act.  as  amended,  for  2  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-2895.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Audit  of  the  Office  of  the  Attending 
Physician  Revolving  Fund— Fiscal  Year 
1981;"  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2896.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  Department  of 
Defense  guaranty  loans  as  of  September  30. 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2897.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2898.  A  oommunicatlon  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cov- 
ering those  cases  recommended  for  equita- 
ble relief  under  38  U.S.C.  210(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-2899.  A  oommunicatlon  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  volume  1  of  3  and 
volume  3  of  3  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  for 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2900.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended,  for  2  years: 
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to    the    Committee    on    Environment    and 
Public  Works. 

EC-2901.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  title  I  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2902.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriation  for 
environmental  research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-2903.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  third  annual 
report  on  the  end-stage  renal  disease 
(ESRD)  program,  prepared  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  (HCPA);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2904.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Department's 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1980  on  its 
finding  of  validation  surveys  of  accredited 
hospitals  relative  to  medicare/medicaid  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2905.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Department's  foreign  service  re- 
cruitment results  and  plans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2906.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of 
the  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1981  on  new  con- 
tracts entered  into  without  competitive  se- 
lection procedures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2907.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  an  international  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  American  Institute  In 
Taiwan  and  Taiwan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2908.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (for  Ad- 
ministration) transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  an  amendment  to  a  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2909.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual 
Report  on  the  Activities  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2910.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
an  act  adopted  by  the  Council.  D.C.  ACT  4- 
161;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2911.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  his  quarterly  report  for  the 
period  October  1  to  December  31.  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2912.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  its  report  under  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2913.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 


ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
second  annual  report  on  the  financial  status 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2914.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
judgment  funds  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  cf  the  Port  Berthold  Reservation;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2915.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Foundation's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2916.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
effect  reforms  In  habeas  corpus  procedures; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2917.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  activities  of  the  Authority  for  cal- 
endar year  1981  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2918.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Procurement  and  Assistance  Man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  implementation  of  certain  procurement 
regulations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2919.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regiilatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  Conunisslon  for  calendar  year 
1981  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2920.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Council's  annual  report  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2921.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Its  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2922.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Civil  Rights  Division,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  Administration  of  the  Civil 
Rights  of  Institutionalized  Persons  for 
Fiscal  Year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings AcV  1949  to  require  a  minimum  five- 
year  period  between  an  individual's  death 
and  the  naming  of  a  post  office  for  that  In- 
dividual: to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By   Mr,   GOLDWATER   (for   himself, 
Mr.    Packwood.    Mr.   Schiiitt.    Mr. 
Pressler,    Mr.    Stevems,    and    Mr. 
Cannon): 
S.  2181.  A  bill  relating  to  the  National 
Telecommunications   and   Information   Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee    on    Conmierce,    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  the  individual 
rate  reductions  fully  applicable  to  fiscal 
year  taxpayers;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Laxalt,   Mr.   Symms,  Mr.   Hattield, 
and  Mr.  Wallop  i: 
S.  2183.  A  bin  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  92-195  relating  to  the 
protection  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.  2184.  A  bill  to  authorize  job  training 
programs  for  welfare  recipients,  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  out-of-school  youths,  and 
other  persons  who  are  in  particular  need  of 
such  training  to  obtain  productive  employ- 
ment In  the  private  sector  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.J.  Res.  162.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  20,  1982,  through  June  27, 
1982,  as  National  Safety  In  the  Workplace 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-22.  Protocol  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  Accession  of 
Spain  (Ex.  Rept.  97-51). 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  Res.  336.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  extended  voluntary 
departure  status  should  be  granted  to  El 
Salvadorans  in  the  United  States  whose 
safety  would  be  endangered  If  they  were  re- 
quired to  return  to  El  Salvador:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1949  to  require  a  min- 
imum 5-year  period  between  an  indi- 
vidual's death  and  the  naming  of  a 
post  office  for  that  individual;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POSTAL  f  ACIUTY  NAMES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  naming  or  dedicating 
of  any  postal  facility  for  an  Individual 
who  has  been  deceased  longer  that  5 
years.  Each  year  we  have  a  rash  of 
well-meaning  pieces  of  legislation  dedi- 
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eating  or  naming  a  post  office  after  a 
public  figure,  oftentimes  a  former  or 
current  Member  of  Congress. 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  establish, 
once  and  for  all,  that  we  cannot 
change  the  luune  of  a  post  office.  A 
post  office  is  named  after  a  geographic 
location.  If  residents  wish  to  change 
the  name  of  their  city  or  community, 
then  the  post  office  would  be  changed 
accordingly.  That  certainly  is  a  deci- 
sion for  the  local  community. 

The  Postal  Service  currently  has  a 
policy  regarding  the  issuance  of  com- 
memorative stamps  whereby  they  may 
issue  a  stamp  honoring  an  individual 
only  after  that  individual  has  been  de- 
ceased for  at  least  10  years.  In  that 
way,  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  can  fully  gage  whether  a 
particular  person's  worthiness  has  met 
the  test  of  time  and  still  deserves  to  be 
honored  by  a  commemorative  stamp.  I 
think  we  should  apply  the  same  crite- 
ria to  the  dedicating  of  a  post  office, 
although  we  may  not  need  10  years.  I 
think  5  years  would  certainly  give  us  a 
better  feel  as  to  whether  or  not  a  local 
individual  might  deserve  this  honor. 

If  the  local  community  feels  strongly 
about  an  individual  who  may  be  living. 
or  who  does  not  meet  the  criteria  of 
the  bill,  they  certainly  have  the  pre- 
rogative of  naming  a  street,  courtyard, 
square,  or  other  prominent  city  loca- 
tion after  that  individual.  I  think  we 
should  let  local  communities  honor 
their  local  outstanding  public  officials 
in  the  best  way  they  see  fit  and  leave 
the  naming  or  dedicating  of  Federal 
structvures  after  an  individual  whose 
reputation  and  contributions  remain 
untarnished  and  unrivaled  after  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2180 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentativea  of  Ou  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 410  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949 
(40  n.S.C.  298d)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  post  office  building  may  be 
named  after,  or  dedicated  to,  an  individual 
if  such  Individual  is  living  or  if  less  than  5 
years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  such 
individual.". 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      Packwood,      Mr. 
ScHMiTT,    Mr.    Pressler,    Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Cannon): 
S.  2181.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  Nation- 
al Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion  Administration,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


NATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INrORMATION  ADMINISTRATION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  Introduce  today  has  two  pur- 
poses. fMsBt,  it  Is  an  authorization  for 
the  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration  (NTIA)  at 
$12,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Second,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  designate  private  individuals 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  and  for  the 
United  States  at  conferences  involving 
international  telecommunications  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  the  NTIA  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  1978,  pursuant  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1977  and  Executive 
Order  No.  12046.  These  measures  abol- 
ished the  White  House  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy  (OTP)  and 
consolidated  its  fimctions  with  those 
of  the  Commerce  Department's  Office 
of  Tele<X)mmunications.  Additional 
functions,  including  administration  of 
the  public  telecommunications  facili- 
ties program  (PTFP),  were  conferred 
on  NTIA  In  1978. 

NTIA's  major  responsibilities  in  cal- 
endar 1981  included:  First,  serving  as 
the  princ^al  executive  branch  adviser 
to  the  President  on  communications 
policies;  second,  developing  executive 
branch  policies  concerning  telecom- 
munications and  information  services; 
third,  prescribing  policies  for  and  man- 
aging Federal  use  of  the  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum,  in  accordance  with 
section  305  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  U.S.C.  305 
(1976));  fourth,  together  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  other  agencies, 
developing  international  telecommuni- 
cations plans  and  policies,  Eind  coordi- 
nating VS.  Government  positions  in 
and  for  international  telecommunica- 
tions meetings  and  conferences;  fifth, 
serving  as  a  Federal  teleconmiunica- 
tions  research  and  study  center,  and 
providing  expert  technical  support  to 
other  agencies,  chiefly  through  the  In- 
stitute for  Telecommimications  Sci- 
ences in  Boulder,  Colo.;  sixth,  adminis- 
tering the  public  telecommunications 
facilities  program;  seventh,  advising 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  other  Federal  agencies  on  policies 
governing  the  use  and  acquisition  of 
telecommunications  systems,  services, 
and  products,  including  the  protection 
of  sensitive,  though  imclasslfied,  infor- 
mation transmitted  by  teleconmiunica- 
tions  systems;  eighth,  coordinating 
Federal  research  efforts  regarding  the 
biomedical  effects  on  nonionizing  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation;  and  ninth,  fa- 
cilitating expanded  world  trade  oppor- 
tunities In  the  telecommunications 
and  information  services  sectors, 
through  the  reduction  and  avoidance 
of  nontarlff  trade  barriers  and  other 
constraints. 

Additionally.  NTIA  published  exten- 
sive technical  reports,  detailed  eco- 
nomic and  policy  studies,  and  devel- 


oped regulatory  proposals  in  respect  of 
broadcast  and  cable  television  services, 
domestic  and  international  communi- 
cations and  information  services,  tele- 
phone rate  and  pricing  policies,  trans- 
border  data  flow,  and  information 
policy  topics  generally. 

NTIA's  principal  program  efforts 
were  in  the  following  major  areas: 
First,  domestic  and  international  tele- 
communications; second.  Federal  radio 
frequency  management;  third,  the 
public  telecommunications  facilities 
program;  fourth,  telecommunications 
and  information  system  applications; 
and  fifth,  providing  expert  technical 
support  to  other  agencies'  telecom- 
munications operations. 

Mr.  President,  NTIA  has  served  us 
well.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Ber- 
nard Wimder,  the  Agency  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  development  of 
executive  branch  policy  in  the  con- 
stantly changing  telecommunications 
policy.  NTIA  has  been  a  highly  reli- 
able source  of  sound  counsel  and 
advice  throughout  all  of  our  deliliera- 
tions  on  teleconununications  legisla- 
tion. 

The  sharply  decreased  authorization 
level  reflects  the  administration's  and 
my  belief  that  most  of  NTIA's  partici- 
pation in  regulatory  proceedings  is  not 
needed  and.  In  light  of  the  decreased 
legislative  activity  on  the  domestic 
common  carrier  front,  its  legislative 
functions  should  be  curtailed.  Most  of 
NTIA's  expanded  activity  occurred 
during  the  Carter  administration. 
When  OTP's  functions  were  reorga- 
nized into  NTIA,  the  annual  budget 
was  less  than  $10  million.  Then  it  in- 
creased to  over  $17  million— primarily 
from  increased  participation  in  regula- 
tory agency  proceedings.  With  this  ad- 
ministration's emphasis  on  decreased 
regulation  and  our  efforts  to  deregu- 
late many  telecommunications  serv- 
ices, NTIA's  participation  in  regula- 
tory proceedings  is  not  needed.  Its  im- 
portant policymaking  and  spectrum 
management  functions,  however,  will 
not  be  impaired  and,  in  fact,  our  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  encourage  the 
United  States  to  improve  the  develop- 
ment of  international  telecommunica- 
tions policy  through  more  effective  co- 
ordination within  the  executive 
branch  and  the  FCC.  NTIA  must  play 
a  key  role  in  the  process. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
designate  private  individuals  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  at 
international  conferences  where  tele- 
communications matters  are  at  issue. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  draw 
upon  the  expertise  in  the  private 
sector,  especially  since  the  topic  of 
telecommunications  is  one  of  such  a 
technical  nature,  and  has  such  broad 
implications  for  both  our  defense  and 
our  commercial  activities. 
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The  position  of  the  United  States  on 
the  various  Issues  before  these  confer- 
ences will  be  argued  far  more  persua- 
sively and  effectively  than  would  be 
otherwise  by  drawing  upon  the  exper- 
tise in  both  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  inclusion  of  private 
sector  representatives  at  the  1979 
World  Administrative  Radio  Confer- 
ence demonstrated  the  value  of  their 
inclusion. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  allows  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  authority  to  ap- 
point private  sector  representatives  for 
all  telecommunications  conferences 
and  meetings.  The  importance  of  this 
bill  at  this  time  is  that  there  will  be 
many  such  conferences  and  meetings 
in  the  coming  years  and  delegations 
are  being  formed  now  for  those  confer- 
ences. 

It  is  important  in  the  delicate  negoti- 
ations of  telecommunications  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  flexibility  in 
providing  the  type  of  expertise  which 
is  needed  for  successful  negotiations. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  bill,  which  waives  certain 
provisions  of  the  ethics  in  government 
law  so  that  the  private  sector  can  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
in  conferences  of  this  kind.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the  in- 
dividual rate  reductions  fully  applica- 
ble to  fiscal  year  taxpayers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

FISCAL  YEAR  TAXPAYERS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  correct  an  oversight  in  last 
year's  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act. 

The  oversight  is  simple.  Last  year's 
tax  bill  provided  individual  rate  reduc- 
tions for  each  of  the  next  3  calendar 
years,  and  the  bill  was  designed  to 
reduce  taxes  for  all  Americans.  The 
problem  is  that  the  law.  as  now  writ- 
ten, does  not  reduce  tax  rates  for  all 
Americans.  Those  Americans  who  pay 
their  taxes  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  do 
not  receive  the  same  tax  treatment  as 
those  who  pay  on  a  calendar  year 
basis.  Tax  rate  reductions  for  fiscal 
year  taxpayers  come  6  months  after 
rate  reductions  for  calendar  year  tax- 
payers. 

There  are  some  80.000  fiscal  year 
taxpayers  in  this  country  who  deserve, 
and  ought  to  demand,  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions equal  to  those  of  all  other  Ameri- 
cans. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
makes  this  correction,  and  I  urge  its 
speedy  enactment.* 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Laxalt.   Mr.   Symms.   Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.    2183.    A    bill    to    make    certain 
amendments  to  Public  Law  92-195.  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  wild,  free- 
roaming   horses   and   burros;   to   the 
Conmiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


WILDLIFE  PROTECnriON 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  for  consideration  of  the  Senate 
some  critical  amendments  to  a  10-year- 
old  law  that  has  sen'ed  its  purpose  but 
must  now  be  updated  to  reflect  past 
achievements,  past  failures,  and  re- 
fined objections. 

In  the  early  1970's.  this  body  joined 
a  nationwide  movement  to  show  con- 
cern and  sensitivity  toward  a  vestige  of 
our  Western  U.S.  culture  said  toward  a 
goal  of  assuring  humane  care  and 
treatment  for  animals. 

When  we  passed  the  Wild  Free- 
roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of  1971 
the  animals'  numbers  had  been  drasti- 
cally reduced  by  "Mustangers"  and 
others  who  brutally  mistreated  the 
animals  and  carted  them  off  to  slaugh- 
terhouses and  pet  food  caimeries.  The 
wild  horse  and  burro  roamed  free  on 
the  West's  rangelands  for  decades. 
While  previously  unprotected  by  Fed- 
eral law,  himiane  treatment  was  still 
required  under  various  State  statutes. 
Little  notice  was  taken  of  require- 
ments to  be  kind  to  the  animals  and 
some  of  the  horror  stories  that 
emerged  over  the  years  energized  a 
horse  protection  movement  that  was 
unrivaled  in  modem  times  on  a  domes- 
tic public  policy  issue. 

The  pressures  brought  to  bear  on 
Congress  were  great.  As  a  result  we 
passed  unanimously  and  sent  to  the 
President  strong  legislation  guarantee- 
ing the  protection  of  wUd  horses  and 
burros  on  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service.  Our  action  established 
that  this  is  the  only  wild  animal  actu- 
ally "owned"  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  land  managing  agencies, 
whereas  they  provide  habitat  for  all 
other  wild  or  domestic  species. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wild  Free-roam- 
ing Horse  and  Burro  Act  of  1971  has 
provided  for  the  protection,  control, 
and  management  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

In  1971,  when  the  act  was  passed, 
there  were  an  estimated  17.000  wild 
horses  and  10,000  wild  burros  on  Fed- 
eral lands  administered  by  the  BLM 
and  USPS.  Today,  the  1982  wild  horse 
and  burro  population  estimates  are  by 
State: 

1982  WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO  POPULATION  ESTIMATES 
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BLM  estimates  that  a  population 
level  for  effect  management  on  the 
public  rangelands  is  much  lower  than 
the  present  levels. 

Responsibility  for  the  animals  was 
delegated  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Forest  Service 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  1971  act  provided  three  alterna- 
tive methods  of  controlling  excess  wild 
horses  and  burros  where  necessary  to 
protect  the  basic  resources  of  the 
rangelands— first,  they  could  be  relo- 
cated to  other  areas  inhabited  by  wild 
horses  and  burros  on  the  date  the  act 
was  passed;  second,  they  could  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  individuals, 
organizations,  or  other  Government 
agencies  and  remain  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  their  life- 
time; or  third,  when  these  methods 
were  impractical,  they  could  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  most  humane  maimer 
possible.  BLM  elected  to  control  excess 
animals  with  the  second  alternative 
and  initiated  an  adopt-a-horse  pro- 
gram. 

The  1971  Wild  Horse  Act  was 
amended  in  1978  by  the  Public  Range- 
lands  Improvement  Act  (PRIA).  This 
act  limits  the  number  of  wild  horses 
and  burros  a  single  applicant  can 
adopt  to  four  animals  in  any  given 
year,  unless  a  determination  is  made 
that  the  individuals  can  properly  care 
for  more,  and  allows  the  transfer  of 
title  of  up  to  four  animals  per  year  to 
an  individual  who  has  provided 
humane  care  and  treatment  for  1  year. 

According  to  PRIA,  if  excess  animals 
exist  on  public  lands,  a  determination 
must  be  made  as  to  whether  manage- 
ment levels  should  be  achieved  by  re- 
moval, destruction,  or  other  means 
such  as  sterilization  or  natural  con- 
trols of  population  levels.  This  deter- 
mination must  l}e  made  by  BLM  after 
consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  SUte  wildlife  agen- 
cies, individuals  in  the  private  sector 
recommended  by  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  other  individxials 
with  scientific  expertise  and  special 
knowledge  of  wild  horse  and  burro 
protection,  wildlife,  and  rangeland 
management. 

When  a  determination  is  made  that 
overpopulation  exists,  excess  animals 
must  be  removed  in  the  following 
order  and  priority: 

Old,  sick,  or  lame  animals  are  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  most  humane  maimer 
possible; 

Additional  animals  may  be  removed 
and  placed  through  the  adopt-a-horse 
program,  if  a  demand  for  adoption 
exists  by  qualified  individuals; 

Additional  animals  for  which  there 
is  no  adoption  demand  nuiy  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  most  hiunane  manner 
possible. 

The  Public  Rangelands  Improve- 
ment Act   also   required  a  report   to 
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Congress  before  January  1,  1983.  on  a 
special  research  study  of  wild  horse 
and  burro  population  dynamics  and 
their  interrelationships  with  wildlife, 
forage,  and  water  resources.  The  study 
must  be  completed  by  experts  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  terms  and  outline  of 
the  study  must  be  determined  by  a 
panel  appointed  by  the  Academy's 
president.  BLM,  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
initiated  the  research  study  in  Janu- 
ary 1979. 

Wild  horse  and  burro  management 
emphasis  up  to  this  point  has  been  the 
reduction  of  animals  where  seriously 
deteriorated  range  conditions  exist. 
While  reductions  remain  a  high  priori- 
ty in  some  areas,  BLM  and  the  FS  are 
shifting  emphasis  to  on-the-ground 
management  of  herds. 

Herd  plans  are  developed  to  imple- 
ment multiple-use  management  goals 
for  each  area  where  wild  horses  and 
burros  are  located.  The  plans  detail 
range  condition,  current  population 
levels,  age  and  sex  ratios,  watering  fa- 
cilities, and  forage  avsdlable  for  the 
herd.  The  plans  may  identify  specific 
improvements  and  facilities  required 
to  enhance  range  resource  use  by  the 
animals  cuid  to  maintain  viable,  thriv- 
ing herds.  Some  herd  areas  may  need 
Improved  water  sources,  while  others 
may  require  increased  quantity  and/or 
quality  of  the  vegetation.  Measures  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  vegetation,  soil, 
and  water  resources  may  be  necessary. 
Efforts  to  maintain  herd  characteris- 
tics will  be  made.  Desired  management 
levels  are  stated.  Actions  necessary  to 
maintain  and  protect  the  proper 
number  of  animals  are  described,  in- 
cluding population  manipulation  or 
control  techniques  to  be  used.  The 
public  is  Involved  in  this  planning 
process. 

Three  areas  of  the  public  lands,  to- 
taling 495,000  acres,  have  been  desig- 
nated as  wild  horse  ranges.  These  are 
the  Pryor  Mountain  Wild  Horse 
Range  on  the  Montana-Wyoming 
border,  established  in  1968;  a  range  on 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base  established  in 
1962  through  an  agreement  with  the 
Air  Force;  and  the  Little  Book  Cliffs 
Wild  Horse  Range  near  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.,  dedicated  in  November 
1980. 

The  practice  of  removing  wild  horses 
and  burros  from  the  public  lands  and 
placing  them  in  the  custody  of  individ- 
uals began  in  Montana  in  1973  when 
23  excess  horses  were  removed  from 
the  Pryor  Mountain  Wild  Horse 
Range  and  offered  for  adoption.  The 
next  year  BLM  began  an  adoption  pro- 
gram in  Oregon,  followed  by  one  in 
Nevada  in  1975.  BLM  launched  the 
adopt-a-horse  program  nationwide  in 
the  spring  1976.  Adopted  animals  are 
trained  for  riding,  showing,  packing, 
and  farm  work,  among  other  uses. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CHANGE 

Mr.  President,  damage  began  to  ac- 
celerate as  the  horses  and  burros 
grazed  scarce  grass,  invaded  wide- 
spread water  sources  and,  in  many 
cases,  became  pests  as  yards  and  parks 
were  frequently  invaded  by  hungry 
animals.  Further,  competition  became 
great  between  wildlife,  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  the  wild  horses  and  burros. 

As  Federal  land  managers  grope  for 
solutions,  they  have  also  recognized  a 
far  greater  sensitivity  to  the  overall 
need  to  manage  the  rangeland  envi- 
ronment. They  have  also  realized  that 
there  must  be  balanced  treatment  of 
all  users,  the  domestic  cow  or  sheep, 
the  many  wildlife  species,  and  the  wild 
horse  or  burro. 

No  longer  can  we  allow  management 
of  the  ranges  to  receive  our  partial  at- 
tention. The  amendments  I  am  offer- 
ing today  seek  to  provide  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
better  options  to  control  and  manage 
wild  horse  and  burro  populations  and 
to  give  them  better  authority  to 
manage  rangelands  under  the  true 
multiple-use  concept  envisioned  in  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  and  the  Public  Rangelands 
Improvement  Act  of  1978. 

My  amendments  are  supported  by 
many  cosponsors  in  this  body.  We 
have  Joined  in  an  effort  to  make  some 
fairly  significant  chtuiges  in  the  man- 
agement aspects  of  the  program;  yet, 
we  retain  and  strengthen  the  philoso- 
phy that  wild,  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  are  living  symbols  of  the  histor- 
ic and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  American 
West.  In  fact,  our  amendments  will 
assure  a  more  balanced  approach  to 
rangeland  management  by  insisting 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
healthy  populations  of  wild,  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  be  sus- 
tained and  that  rangeland  resources 
be  protected  for  all  forage  consumers. 

Our  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
Include  a  strengthened  requirement 
for  public  land  planning  to  determine 
the  best  management  strategies  for 
wild  horses  and  burros.  We  would  also 
reduce  the  number  of  animals  that 
could  be  adopted  each  year  by  an  Indi- 
vidual from  four  to  two.  This  will  in- 
crease the  probability  that  the  ani- 
mals will  be  given  humane  care  and 
treatment  and  will  reduce  the  possibil- 
ity of  commercial  gain  by  those  per- 
sons who  take  more  than  two  animals 
under  the  adoption  program. 

The  most  significant  changes  we  are 
proposing  would  authorize  the  secre- 
taries to  sell  excess  animals  where 
there  is  no  adoption  demand.  The 
adoption  program  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  providing  responsible  homes 
for  excess  animals.  To  date,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
adopted  nearly  33,000  animals.  The 
program  has  received  nationwide  at- 
tention and  compliments.  Thousands 


of  homes  today  provide  loving  care  for 
these  excellent  animals. 

The  administration  is  now  at  a  criti- 
cal crossroads  in  the  horse  and  burro 
program,  faced  with  ever  tightening 
budgets  and  the  recognition  that  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  can  no  longer  afford  to 
sut>sidize  the  program— to  the  tune  of 
more  than  $300  for  each  horse  adopt- 
ed—the BLM  instituted  in  January  a 
fee  of  $200  per  horse  and  $75  per 
burro,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation from  holding  facilities  to 
adoption  centers  in  Texas,  Tennessee, 
Nebraska,  or  other  States. 

This  will  only  partially  offset  the 
cost  of  gathering,  medical  examina- 
tions, or  caring  for  the  animals  prior 
to  adoption.  The  fee  system  is  under 
review  Ln  the  Department  and  will  be 
examined  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, I  am  certain.  Additional  in- 
creases are  likely. 

The  land  manager  must  now  respond 
to  a  critical  problem  created  in  part  by 
Congress.  We  have  made  it  mandato- 
ry, in  strong,  clear  language,  that  the 
Secretaries  mxist  destroy  excess  ani- 
mals for  which  there  is  no  adoption 
demand.  We  recognize  now  that  this  is 
a  somewhat  intemperate  approach. 
We  must  find  reliable  and  humane  al- 
ternatives that  will  still  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  animals  while  they  are 
under  Federal  control.  We  do  not  wish 
to  have  large  numbers  of  healthy  ani- 
mals destroyed.  There  are  other  viable 
uses  for  the  animals.  As  ain  alternative, 
we  propose  that  the  Secretaries  be 
given  authority  to  sell  excess  animals 
removed  from  the  West's  rangelands. 
Revenue  generated  from  the  sales 
would  be  returned  to  BLM  or  the 
Forest  Service  and  would  be  available 
for  habitat  improvement,  studies  de- 
signed to  improve  the  general  welfare 
of  the  animals,  and  for  general  on-the- 
ground  program  management.  Present 
estimates  indicate  that  under  this 
amendment  the  wild  horse  and  burro 
program  would  become  nearly  self- 
supporting  if  not  totally  so.  This  could 
save  the  American  taxpayer  some  $6 
million  in  appropriated  funds  each 
year. 

There  are  other  important  features 
of  our  proposed  amendments:  Reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Citizen  Advisory  Com- 
mittee originally  authorized  in  the 
1971  act  and  an  upgrading  of  the 
criminal  penalties  for  repeated  viola- 
tions of  the  act.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee served  a  useful  function;  yet,  it 
was  abolished  under  the  last  adminis- 
tration in  a  misguided  effort  to  save 
costs.  We  feel  this  committee  can 
serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a  communi- 
cations bridge  to  advise  the  Secretaries 
on  significant  policy  issues. 

The  upgrading  of  the  enforcement 
penalties  is  needed  to  act  as  a  further 
deterrent  against  unlawful  acts  com- 
mitted against  the  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  Federal  rangelands.  Some 
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convictions  have  been  obtained  in  past 
years;  however,  a  tougher  stance  will 
benefit  the  animals. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
been  prepared  through  the  close  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  of  a  number 
of  citizen  organizations  representing 
millions  of  Americans.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Carey  Ranch 
Wild  Horse  Sanctuary,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  Isaak  Walton 
League,  the  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts,  and  others. 
There  is  also  strong  support  for  our 
concepts  with  the  administration 
where  the  land  managers  are  almost 
desperate  for  a  more  flexible  program. 
These  organizations  jmd  individuals 
and  others  across  the  land  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  commitment  to  great- 
er volunteer  efforts  to  help  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  screen 
potential  adopters  and  to  help  In 
checking  on  adopted  animals— animals 
foimd  in  almost  every  State.  I  compli- 
ment these  citizens  in  all  regions  of 
the  Nation  for  their  dedication  to  wild 
horses  and  burros.  Their  efforts 
should  not  go  unrecognized.  The  spirit 
of  volunteerism  is  strong  in  support  of 
this  program.  Their  contributions  will 
be  invaluable. 

Our  overall  goal  is  to  assure  that 
wild  horses  and  burros  are  a  full  part 
of  multiple-use  management  of  the 
public  rangelands  and  are  not  regard- 
ed solely  as  misfits  that  have  no  legiti- 
mate place  on  the  West's  open  spaces. 
The  amendments  we  propose  are  de- 
signed to  assure  that  wild  horses  and 
burros  are  managed  with  greater 
status  than  in  the  past,  to  match  other 
values  found  on  the  public  lands. 

I  invite  my  coUeagues  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  issues  sur- 
rounding the  critical  problem  of  creat- 
ing this  balance  among  forage  consum- 
ers on  the  range  and  to  join  in  sup- 
porting early  favorable  conclusions  on 
this  legislation  In  the  Senate.  The 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  soon  schedule  field  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation.  We  are  assured 
that  an  excellent  cross-section  of  in- 
terests will  appear  In  support  of  the 
legislation.  To  be  certain,  dissenting 
voices  win  be  heard,  voices  that  do  not 
care  about  environmental  balance  nor 
do  they  seem  to  care  about  proper 
multiple-use  management  of  the  lands. 
In  fact,  my  concern  Is  that  certain 
public  groups  seem  more  Interested  In 
maintaining  the  controversy  and  keep- 
ing wild  horse  and  burro  management 
as  an  issue  to  enhance  their  own  fi- 
nancial stability. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  situation. 
Management  of  natural  resources  on 
so  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres 
of  the  public's  lands  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  The  laws  Congress  has  passed 
stress  multiple  use.  Successive  admin- 
istrations have  worked  closely  with 
Congress  to  assure  that  responsible 
policies  are  developed  and  implement- 


ed for  the  benefit  of  the  resources,  not 
for  political  gain.  That  is  our  goal  in 
proposing  these  needed  amendments. 
The  Secretaries  need  broader  options 
to  effectively  manage  the  rangelands. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  offer 
to  amend  the  Wild  House  and  Burro 
Act  (Public  Law  92-195)  does  the  fol- 
lowing good  things: 

Recognizes  that  wild  horse  and 
burro  populations  are  thriving,  and 
not  in  danger  of  "disappearing"; 

Recognizes  that  it  Is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  maintain  on  public  lands 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  he  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or a  population  base  of  wild  horses 
and  burros  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ple of  multiple  use; 

Provides  for  management  of  wild 
horse  and  burro  herds  and  their  habi- 
tat in  accordance  with  planned  re- 
source objectives  for  the  area; 

Reduces  the  amount  of  subsidy  to 
the  adopt-a-horse  program  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

Reduces  the  possibility  of  Individ- 
uals adopting  excess  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  commercial  gain; 

Provides  revenue  by  authorizing  sale 
of  excess  wild  horse  and  burros  not 
plEu:ed  in  private  maintenance. 

Provides  the  protection  of  State  and 
local  humane  laws  to  excess  animals 
that  are  sold  and  no  longer  protected 
by  Public  Law  92-195.  sold  amended; 

Clarifies  when  wild  horses  and 
burros  lose  their  protected  status 
under  the  act; 

Improves  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  program  by  eliminating  unneces- 
sary program  requirements  such  as 
the  biennial  report  to  Congress  and 
public  hearings  on  the  use  of  helicop- 
ters, and  by  reducing  compliance  and 
titling  costs; 

Eliminates  paperwork  required  of 
adopters  to  obtain  title  to  their  adopt- 
ed animal; 

Provides  for  increased  public  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  regula- 
tions and  policies  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  wild  horses  and  burros; 

Strengthens  language  In  the  act  that 
allows  prosecution  of  individuals  who 
Illegally  sell  or  process  Into  commer- 
cial products  any  wild  horse  or  burro; 
Deters  Individuals  from  Illegal  sale 
or  Inhumane  treatment  or  care  tuid 
other  violations  of  the  regulations  by 
increasing  the  penalty  for  conviction 
of  a  second  offense; 

And  finally,  allows  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  use  adoption  and/or  sale 
procedures  to  dispose  of  unbranded 
and  unclaimed  horses  suid  burros  on 
Federal  lands  not  covered  by  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  2183  be  printed  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  2183 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreserUatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  Public  Law  92-195  relating  to 
the  protection  of  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ":  and  that  these  horses 
and  burros  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
American  scene."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "It  is  also  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  a  healthy  wild  free-roaming  horse  and 
burro  population  base  shall  be  sustained 
and  that  rangeland  resources  oh&U  be  pro- 
tected for  the  benefit  of  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros,  wildlife,  and  livestock.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  fifth  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  striking  out  'at  the  minimal  feasible 
level  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
accordance  with  the  resource  management 
objectives  for  the  area  established  in  land 
use  plans.  Such  plans  and  activities"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  (B)  by  striking  out 
"Provided,  That,  not  more  than  four  ani- 
mals may  be  adopted  per  year  by  any  indi- 
vidual unless  the  Secretu^  determines  in 
writing  that  such  individual  is  ckpable  of 
humanely  caring  for  more  than  four  ani- 
mals, including  the  transtx>rtation  of  such 
animals  by  the  adopting  party"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Provided,  That  not 
more  than  two  animals  may  be  adopted  per 
year  by  any  individual": 

(3)  (A)  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  (C)  by  striking 
out  "destroyed  in  the  most  humane  and  cost 
efficient  manner  possible."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sold  or  destroyed  in  the  most 
humane  cost  efficient  manner  possible:  Pro- 
tnded.  That  after  the  sale,  the  excess  wild 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  become  sub- 
ject to  all  State  and  local  humane  laws,  and 
all  Federal  humane  laws  other  than  this 
Act.": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  flush  material: 
"Revenue  from  the  sale  or  adoption  of 
excess  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
authorized  by  section  3  (b)  (2)  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  appropriate  account  of  the 
agency  from  whose  lands  the  excess  animals 
were  removed  in  order  to  reimburse  the 
agency  for  costs  related  to  removal,  sale, 
private  maintenance,  habitat  improvement, 
and  studies  for  the  general  welfare  of  wild 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  (3)  by  striking  out 
"January  1,  1983"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "January  1, 1985": 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "upon 
application  by  the  transferee  to  grant  title 
to  not  more  than  four  animals"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "to  grant  title":  grant 
title": 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)(1)  by  striking  out 
"pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  except  for  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  sale 
or  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)";  and 

(7)  In  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  "or"  In  clause  (4)  and  all  of 
clause  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior". 
Sec.  4.  Section  8  of  such  Act  ia  amended— 
(1)  in  clause  (1)  by  striking  out  "willfully" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "knowingly"; 
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(2)  In  clause  (4)  by  inserting  after  "horse 
or  burro"  the  following:  "without  authority 
from  the  Secretary"; 

(3)  In  clause  (5)  by  adding  after  "remains 
thereof"  the  following:  "without  authority 
from  the  Secretary";  and 

(4)  In  clause  (6)  by  striking  out  "willfully" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "luiowingly" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Any  person  who  previously  has  been 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  section  or 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  humane  laws 
shall,  upon  conviction  of  an  offense  punish- 
able pursuant  to  this  section,  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $5,000  and  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended  In 
the  second  sentence  by  striking  out  "a 
public  hearing"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"public  notification". 

Sec.  6.  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following: 
"Administrators  of  other  Federal  lands  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  before  removing 
unbranded  and  unclaimed  horses  and  burros 
under  their  Jurisdiction.  Upon  request  and 
to  the  extent  that  manpower  and  schedul- 
ing permit,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
remove  such  unbranded  and  unclaimed 
horses  and  burros  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3(bK2)  of  this  Act.". 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  2184.  A  bill  to  authorize  job-train- 
ing programs  for  welfare  recipients, 
economically  disadvantaged  out-of- 
school  youths,  and  other  persons  who 
are  In  particular  need  of  such  training 
to  obtain  productive  employment  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

JOB  TKAIRIIIG  ACT  Or  1983 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  admin- 
istration's Job-training  proposal  with 
Senator  Hatch,  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, as  cosponsor.  The  administration 
proposal  is  based  on  the  same  funda- 
mental principles  as  those  which  un- 
derlie the  bipartisan  training-for-Jobs 
bill  which  I  introduced  last  month 
with  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Haw- 
kins, and  Senator  Pell  (S.  2036).  Both 
of  these  bills  are  based  on  the  follow- 
ing major  principles: 

First,  to  strengthen  the  involvement 
of  the  private  sector. 

Second,  to  increase  the  role  of  the 
State  government  and  reduce  that  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Third,  to  concentrate  our  resources 
on  training  persons  for  Jobs  and  to 
avoid  the  mistake  of  creating  an  addi- 
tional income  maintenance  program 
under  the  guise  of  a  training  program. 

Fourth,  to  concentrate  on  training 
those  who  cannot  compete  in  the  labor 
market  without  additional  help. 

Last,  to  concentrate  on  results 
rather  than  on  the  details  of  how 
those  results  are  achieved  by  applying 


and  enforcing  meaningful  perform- 
ance standards. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  both  of 
these  bills  because  they  are  based  on 
the  same  principles.  They  do,  of 
course,  have  some  differences  which  I 
hope  will  be  explored  in  joint  hearings 
to  be  held  March  15  through  March  18 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Productivity  which  I  chair  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  chaired  by  Congress- 
man Hawkins. 

The  differences  between  the  bills 
raise  a  number  of  questions  on  which 
the  comraittee  would  particularly  ap- 
preciate advice  and  guidance.  Specifi- 
cally, should  Federal  job-training  leg- 
islation specify  any  role  for  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  design  and  adminis- 
tration of  job-training  programs?  Is  it 
desirable  to  mandate  a  State-level,  job- 
training  council  to  assist  in  making 
policy  decisions  at  the  State  level? 
Should  Federal  legislation  include  a 
sub-State  allocation  formula?  Should 
there  be  a  separate  authorization  for  a 
displaced  worker  program?  Should  eli- 
gibility be  defined  only  in  terms  of 
income  or  should  other  factors,  such 
as  age  and  school  status,  be  included? 
Should  training  legislation  include 
provisions  relating  to  the  emplojTnent 
service?  The  committee  is  also  particu- 
larly interested  in  hearing  views  on 
the  advisability  of  funding  on  a  pro- 
gram-year-versus-a-fiscal-year  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  explanatory  materials  submit- 
ted by  the  Department  of  Labor  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2184 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  with  the  following  table  of  contents 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Job  Training  Act  of 
1982". 
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CONGRESSIONAI  nNDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF 

pinirosE 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Congressional  Findings.— The 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that:  (1)  Many 
people  In  our  Nation,  particularly  welfare 
recipients  and  economically  disadvantaged 
out-of-school  youths,  are  unable  to  take 
their  places  in  the  mainstream  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  because  they  lack  the  training 
necessary  to  obtain  and  retain  productive 
private  sector  Jobs; 

(2)  The  virtual  lack  of  productivity  growth 
In  recent  years  has  become  seriously  detri- 
mental to  the  Nation's  long-term  economic 
well-being,  and  investment  In  training  of 
such  persons  can  help  restore  productivity 
growth; 

(3)  In  order  for  such  persons  to  obtain  and 
retain  employment  In  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy,  in  which  lies  the  vast  majority 
of  Jobs  and  job  creation  activities,  it  is  es- 
sential that  Government  and  the  private 
sector  enlist  in  a  cooperative  partnership  to 
provide  such  persons  with  essential  Job 
training; 

(4)  To  be  successful,  such  training  must  be 
designed  and  administered  at  the  State  level 
so  that  State  officials,  in  close  cooperation 
with  private  sector  employers,  vocational 
educators,  local  officials  and  labor  unions  in 
their  States,  and  in  accordance  with  the  eco- 
nomic realities  and  employment  needs  in 
their  States,  can  properly  match  such  per- 
sons with  training  opportunities  and  Jobs; 

(5)  This  Investment,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  focused  on  Job  training,  leaving  to  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  organizations  such 
matters  as  income  maintenance: 
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(6)  To  achieve  optimum  results,  the  Job 
training  system  must  be  measured  by  per- 
formance standards  based  on  outcomes 
rather  than  on  process;  and 

(7)  The  Job  training  system,  at  both  the 
State  and  local  levels,  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  State's  overall  Job  creation,  job 
placement  and  employability  improvement 
strategy. 

(b)  Statement  or  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  therefore,  to  establish  pro- 
grams which  will  afford  Job  training  to 
those  persons,  particularly  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  economically  disadvantaged  out-of- 
school  youths,  who  are  in  special  need  of 
such  training  to  obtain  productive  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector,  by  substantially 
strengthening  the  Involvement  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  planning  and  delivery  of 
such  training,  by  conferring  upon  States  the 
primary  responsibility  for  program  design 
and  operation,  by  concentrating  on  job 
training  rather  than  on  income  mainte- 
nance, by  establishing  performance  stand- 
ards which  measure  results  rather  than 
process,  and  by  integrating  Job  training  with 
related  programs  and  strategies  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

authorization  or  appropriations 
Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  I,  sec- 
tions 208  and  209  of  part  A  of  title  II  and 
title  IV. 

<b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  B  of  title  II 
less  any  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
training  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $387,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  III. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  for  the  following  four 
fiscal  years  for  federal  administrative  ex- 
penses under  part  A  of  title  II  and  title  IV. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  to  specifically  limit 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  funds 
appropriated,  other  than  for  federal  admin- 
istrative expenses,  which  have  not  been  obli- 
gated prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  were  appropriated,  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  in  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  and  any  funds  obligated 
in  Euiy  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  during  a 
period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  obliga- 
tion. 

DETINrriONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "economically  disadvan- 
taged" means  a  person  who  (A)  receives,  or 
is  a  member  of  a  family  which  receives.  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  or  assistance  under  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Child  Welfare  Assistance  or 
General  Assistance  Program;  (B)  has,  or  is  a 
member  of  a  family  which  has,  received  a 
total  of  family  Income  for  the  6-month 
period  prior  to  application  for  the  program 
which,  in  relation  to  family  size,  was  not  in 
excess  of  the  higher  of  (1)  the  poverty  level 
determined  In  accordance  with  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  or  (11)  the  lower  living 
standard  income  level;  (C)  is  a  foster  child 


on  behalf  of  whom  State  or  local  govern- 
ment payments  are  made;  or  (D)  is  a  handi- 
capped individual  living  at  home,  or  is  insti- 
tutionalized in  a  hospital  or  similar  institu- 
tion, or  is  a  client  of,  or  is  receiving  services 
in,  a  sheltered  workshop  or  in  community 
care.  Except  for  any  person  who  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  223,  or  a 
handicapped  individual  who  is  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older,  any  person  claimed  as  de- 
pendent on  another  person's  federal  income 
tax  return  under  section  151(e)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  previous 
year  shall  be  presumed,  unless  otherwise 
demonstrated,  to  be  part  of  the  person's 
family  for  the  current  year. 

(2)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  any  State. 

(3)  the  term  "handicapped  individual" 
means  any  individual  who  has  a  physical  or 
mental  disability  which  for  such  individual 
constitutes,  or  results  In,  a  substantial  hand- 
icap to  employment. 

(4)  the  term  "lower  living  standard  Income 
level"  means,  for  a  family  of  four,  50  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  median  income  level  for 
families  and  unrelated  individuals  (classified 
by  regions  and  metropolitan-nonmetropoll- 
tan  areas)  determined  annually  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(5)  the  term  "private  sector"  means,  for 
purposes  of  the  State  Job  training  councils 
and  Private  Industry  Councils,  persons  from 
the  upper  management  of  private-for-profit 
employers. 

(6)  the  term  "recipient"  means  any 
person,  organization,  unit  of  government, 
corporation,  or  other  entity  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  directly  from 
the  Secretary. 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

(8)  the  term  "State"  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

(9)  the  term  "subreclplent"  shall  mean 
any  person,  organization,  unit  of  govern- 
ment, corporation,  or  other  entity  which  re- 
ceives financial  assistance,  or  funds  under  a 
contract,  through  a  recipient. 

(10)  the  term  "substate  service  delivery 
area"  means  a  geographic  area  within  a 
State  which  a  State  serves  under  title  I. 

(11)  the  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  city,  county,  parish,  or 
other  general  purpose  political  subdivision 
which  has  the  power  to  levey  taxes  and 
spend  funds  as  well  as  general  corporate  and 
police  powers. 

TITLE  I— JOB  TRAINING  GRANTS  TO 

STATES 

Part  A— Financial  Assistance  Provisions 

secretary's  allocation  or  ruHss 

Sec.  101.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1983  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allocate  97  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  this  title  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Funds  received  by  Governors 
under  this  allocation  may  be  used  to  plan  to 
implement  the  job  training  program  author- 
ized by  this  title.  The  remaining  three  per- 
cent of  such  funds  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  title  IV  and  to  carry  out  sec- 
tions 208  and  209  of  part  A  of  title  II,  but 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  salaries  or  ex- 
penses of  federal  personnel. 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  the  Secre- 


tary shall  allocate  funds  made  available  for 
this  title  as  follows:  (1)  For  fiscal  year  1984, 
97  percent  of  such  funds,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1985-1887.  at  least  72  percent  of  such  funds, 
shall  be  allocated  among  those  States,  on 
behalf  of  which  States  have  submitted  Job 
training  reports  under  section  104.  pursuant 
to  the  following  formula: 

(A)  $2.5  million  shall  be  allocated  among 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective needs; 

(B)  The  balance  shall  be  allocated  by  for- 
mula to  the  remaining  States  as  follows: 

(i)  33 Ml  percent  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  APTDC  recipi- 
ents within  the  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  AFDC  recipients  in  all  such 
SUtes; 

(ii)  33  Vs  percent  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  persons  with 
family  incomes  at  or  below  the  lower  living 
standard  income  level  or  the  poverty  level, 
whichever  is  higher,  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  24,  inclusive,  and  not  in 
school  (as  determined  by  the  1980  census) 
within  the  State  as  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  such  persons  in  all  such  States; 

(iii)  33  Vi  percent  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  relative  number  of  persons  in  the 
State  who  have  been  unemployed  for  at 
least  15  weeks  as  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  such  persons  in  all  such  States. 

(2)  For  fiscal  years  1988-1987,  up  to  25 
percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  allocated  to 
those  States  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines have  successfully  met  the  perform- 
ance standards  established  under  section 
201;  and 

(3)  The  remainder  of  such  funds  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  IV 
and  to  carry  out  sections  208  and  209  of  part 
A  of  title  II,  but  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
salaries  or  expenses  of  federal  personnel. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  alloca- 
tions under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  two 
most  recent  years  for  which  appropriate 
data  or  estimates  are  available,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

designation  op  substate  service  deuveky 
areas  and  funding 

Sec.  102.  (a)  To  carry  out  programs  under 
this  title  the  State  Job  training  council  es- 
tablished under  section  103.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor,  is  authorized  to  des- 
ignate one  or  more  substate  service  delivery 
areas  to  receive  job  training  services  under 
this  title.  Each  such  area  should  be  related 
to  a  labor  market  area  but  need  not  be  co- 
terminous with  the  boundaries  of  substate 
political  Jurisdictions. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  has  a  population  of  500,000  or 
more  persons  shall  be  designated  as  a  sub- 
state  service  delivery  area. 

(c)  The  State  job  training  council  shall 
give  strong  consideration  to  designating  as  a 
substate  service  delivery  area  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  after  consultation  with  the  entity 
which  served  the  area  as  a  prime  scMsnsor 
under  section  101(a)(5)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act,  any 
rural  area  served  by  a  concentrated  employ- 
ment program. 

(d)  In  designating  substate  service  delivery 
areas  under  subsection  (b),  the  council,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  with  the 
agreement  of  each  of  the  Independently  eli- 
gible jurisdictions  under  subsection  (b),  may 
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combine  two  or  more  such  areas  into  one 
substate  area  or  may  add  other  areas  to 
such  areas. 

(eXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
the  State  Job  training  council,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor,  shall  determine  the 
distribution  of  funds  within  the  State. 

(2)  In  distributing  funds  within  the  State, 
except  from  those  funds  to  be  allocated 
under  paragraph  (3),  the  council  may  set 
aside  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  match  cash 
donations  from  the  private  sector. 

(3)  To  serve  substate  service  delivery  areas 
designated  under  subsection  (b),  funds  shall 
be  allocated,  based  on  the  two  most  recent 
years  for  which  appropriate  data  or  esti- 
mates are  available,  as  follows: 

(A)  The  funds  allocated  to  the  State 
under  section  lOKbXlXB)  shall  first  be  di- 
vided into  three  portions  each  equaling  33  Vj 
percent  of  such  amount. 

(B)  The  first  33 V^  percent  shall  be  allocat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  the 
State's  AFDC  recipients  who  reside  in  the 
substate  area. 

(C)  The  next  33 V4  percent  shall  be  allocat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  the 
State's  population  which  resides  in  the  sub- 
state  area  adjusted  by  the  percentage  by 
which  the  substate  area's  average  per  cap- 
ital income  is  lower  than  or  exceeds  the  av- 
erage per  capita  income  in  the  State. 

(D)  The  final  33  K  percent  shall  be  allocat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  the 
State's  unemployed  persons  who  reside  in 
the  substate  area. 

(4)  In  distributing  funds  allocated  to  the 
State  under  section  101(b)<2).  due  consider- 
ation shall  be  given  to  those  subrecipients, 
including  subrecipients  serving  substate 
service  delivery  areas,  which  have  met  the 
State's  performance  standards  during  the 
previous  year. 

STATS  JOB  TRAINIMG  COUNCILS 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  To  receive  funds  under  this 
title  a  State  shall  establish  a  State  Job  train- 
ing council  chaired  by  the  Governor  or  the 
Governor's  designee. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  At  least  51  per- 
cent of  the  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  private  sector  and  twenty  percent  from 
the  ranks  of  elected  officials  of  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government.  The  remainder  shall 
include  one  representative  from  the  State 
employment  service  agency,  one  from  the 
State  vocational  education  system,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  labor,  private  non- 
profit community-based  organizations,  and 
Other  groups  interested  in  Job  training  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  The  council  shall  provide  advice  to  the 
State  on  all  aspects  of  Job  training.  Job  in- 
formation, and  Job  placement  in  the  State. 

(d)  With  respect  to  programs  under  this 
title,  the  council,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  shall  designate  substate  serv- 
ice delivery  areas,  provide  management 
guidance  and  review  for  all  programs  in  the 
State  and  approval  of  all  substate  area  plans 
and  activities,  develop  appropriate  linkages 
with  other  programs,  coordinate  activities 
with  Private  Industry  Councils,  plan  re- 
source allocations,  and  develop  the  State  Job 
training  report  and  performance  standards. 

(e)  In  addition  to  performing  the  func- 
tions set  forth  in  this  Act,  the  council  shall 
also  perform  the  functions  previously  per- 
formed by  any  State  council  established  by 
State  law  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
The  State  may  also  give  consideration  to 
having  the  council  perform  the  functions  of 
any  State  Apprenticeship  Council  estab- 
lished under  the  Apprenticeship  Act. 


(f )  The  council  shall  also  review  and  pro- 
vide written  conmients  to  the  State  on  the 
State  plao  developed  by  the  State  employ- 
ment service  agency  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Aft. 

STATE  JOB  TRAINING  REPORTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  No  State  shall  be  allocated 
funds  under  section  101  unless  the  State 
submits  a  job  training  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  State  Job  training  report  shall; 

(1)  demonstrate  that  the  State  is  fiscally 
and  legally  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  this  title  through- 
out the  State;  and 

(2)  include  (A)  a  statement  of  goals,  objec- 
tives, and  needs,  and  the  performsmce 
standards  established  under  section  114; 

(B)  Information  on  the  types  of  activities 
to  be  funded,  geographic  areas  to  be'served. 
and  categories  or  characteristics  of  individ- 
uals to  be  served;  and 

(C)  the  criteria  and  method  established 
for  the  distribution  of  funds. 

(c)  Beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1984,  the 
report  shall  include  a  description  of  how  the 
State  has  met  the  goals,  objectives,  needs 
and  performance  standards  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  The  report,  and  any  changes  in  the 
report,  shall  be  made  public  on  a  timely 
basis  and  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate 
comments  from  interested  local  govern- 
ments and  persons. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  To  receive  services  under  this 
title,  a  Private  Industry  Council  must  be  es- 
tablished in  each  substate  service  delivery 
Eirea.  The  Governor  shall  apix>int,  or  shall 
establish  a  mechanism  for  appointing,  the 
members  of  the  council  after  consultation 
with,  and  receipt  of  nominations  from,  ap- 
propriate local  private  sector  p)ersons  and 
public  officials.  The  majority  of  the  council 
members  shaU  be  from  the  private  sector. 
The  council  shall  also  include  a  significant 
percentage  of  meml)ers  who  are  elected  offi- 
cials of  units  of  general  local  government, 
one  member  representing  the  State  employ- 
ment serrice  agency,  one  representing  the 
public  vocational  education  system,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  organized  labor,  private 
nonprofit  community-based  organizations 
and  other  groups  interested  in  job  training 
programs. 

(b)  The  council  shall  plan  the  program  for 
the  area,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  Job  training  council  and  the  Governor, 
including  fund  utilization,  persons  to  be 
served,  types  of  training  and  st?rvlces  to  be 
provided.  Industries  and  occupaf.ions  of 
training,  criteria  for  the  content  and  quality 
of  training,  and  the  entities  which  will  ad- 
minister the  program  and  deliver  training 
and  services. 

(c)  The  council  shall  perform  the  func- 
tions previously  performed  in  the  area  by 
any  labor  market  advisory  council  estab- 
lished under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  State,  wherever  appropri- 
ate, shall  encourage  the  coordination  of, 
and  if  possible  the  integration  of,  the  work 
of  the  Private  Industry  Coimcil  with  that  of 
any  Job  Service  Employer  Committee. 

Past  B— Job  Training  Program 

eligibility  for  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  hi.  (a)  To  participate  in  a  program 
under  this  title  a  person  must  be  a  person 
who— 

(1)  (A)  receives,  or  is  a  member  of  a  family 
which  receives.  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  or  assistance  under  the 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Child  Welfare  As- 
sistance or  General  Assistance  Program,  and 

(B)  is  at  least  16  years  old;  or 

(2)  is  an  out-of -school  youth  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  25,  inclusive,  who  is  economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  State  may  use  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  State 
under  this  title  to  serve  other  persons,  in- 
cluding veterans,  in-school  youth,  older 
workers  eligible  under  section  223.  and  dis- 
placed workers,  whom  the  State  determines 
have  special  labor  market  disadvantages. 
Further.  States  with  severe  displaced 
worker  problems  may  use  up  to  an  addition- 
al 5  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
State  under  this  title  to  serve  displaced 
workers  provided  such  States  appropriate 
an  equal  amount  of  matching  funds  to  assist 
such  workers. 

TIIAINING  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Training  activities  may  in- 
clude— 

( 1 )  on-the-job  training: 

(2)  institutional  or  classroom  training: 

(3)  Job  placement  assistance,  including  Job 
search  and  Job  club  activities; 

(4)  vocational  education  and  other  skill 
training  in  a  classroom  setting; 

(5)  preparation  for  a  General  Equivalency 
Degree  (GED)  and  other  such  remedial  and 
basic  education  needed  to  facilitate  skill 
training:  and 

(6)  employability  assessment  and  employ- 
ability  development  planning. 

(b)  Training  may  include— 

(1)  training  programs  operated  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  including  by  consortia  of  private 
sector  employers; 

(2)  training  programs  wherein  partici- 
pants are  trained  alongside  nonparticipants. 
which  are  funded  by  both  private  and  public 
funds,  and  from  which  employers  have 
pledged  to  hire  a  proportion  of  all  qualified 
graduates;  and 

(3)  training  programs  funded  under  per- 
formance-based contracts. 

(c)  States  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  in  order  to  fully  operate  for 
one  year  with  funds  received  under  this  title 
Job  Corps  centers  which  are  no  longer 
funded  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  no 
funds  under  this  title  may  be  used  to  pay  al- 
lowances, including  those  required  under 
title  III.  In  subsequent  years  the  State  shall 
operate  the  center  with  fuinds  other  than 
funds  under  this  Act  except  that  funds 
under  this  title  may  be  used  only  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  individual  corpsmembers. 

(d)  Training  programs  may  include  the 
use  of  apprenticeship  programs  under  the 
Apprenticeship  Act  and  on-the-job  training 
under  section  1787  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  All  training  agreements  shall  contain 
standards  on  the  content,  quality,  duration, 
and  results  of  the  training. 

(f)  Commercially  available  training  pack- 
ages, including  advanced  learning  technolo- 
gy, may  be  purchased  for  "off-the-shelf" 
prices  and  without  requiring  a  breakdown  of 
the  cost  components  of  the  package  provid- 
ed such  packages  are  purchased  competi- 
tively and  include  performance  criteria. 

(g)  Upon  the  request  of  employers  which 
have  obligations  under  federal.  State  or 
local  affirmative  action  programs.  States 
and  subrecipients  may  take  appropriate 
training  and  placement  agreements  that  will 
assist  such  employers  in  carrying  out  their 
affirmative  action  programs.  In  assessing  a 
federal  contractor's  compliance  with  its  af- 
firmative action  obligations  under  Executive 
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Order  11246.  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  that  contrac- 
tor's activities  under  this  subsection. 

SPECIAL  CONDFTIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  TRAINING 

Sec.  113.  (a)  No  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  funds  allocated  to  a  State  under  this 
title  may  be  used  for  administrative  costs. 

(b)  The  State  shall  allow  subrecipients,  in- 
cluding those  serving  substate  service  deliv- 
ery areas,  an  amount  of  administrative 
funds  adequate  to  ensure  efficient  and  ef- 
fective operation  of  their  programs. 

<c)  No  funds  under  this  title  may  be  used 
to  pay  stipends,  allowances  or  other  such 
payments  to  participants,  or  to  others  on 
behalf  of,  participants. 

(d)  No  funds  under  this  title  may  l>e  used 
to  pay  wages  to,  or  on  behalf  of  partici- 
pants. 

(e)  No  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  the  State  under  this  title  may 
be  used  to  pay  for  social  or  supportive  serv- 
ices unless,  for  extraordinary  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  State  Job  training  report,  the 
Secretary  has  approved  a  somewhat  higher 
percentage.  Such  services  include  such 
things  as  child  care,  health  care  and  trans- 
portation. 

(f)  Payments  under  this  title  made  to  em- 
ployers on  l>ehalf  of  participants  in  on-the- 
job  training  shall  not,  during  the  [>eriod  of 
such  training,  average  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  employer  to  such 
participants. 

(g)  No  funds  under  this  title  may  be  used 
to  train  participants  for  occupations  other 
than  occupations  which  have  labor  or  skill 
shortages. 

(h)  No  funds  under  this  title  may  be  used 
to  pay  a  fee  for  the  placement  of  any  partic- 
ipant in  a  training  program  or  in  a  Job. 

PROGRAM  OPERATION 

Sec.  114.  To  receive  funds  under  this  title 
each  State  Job  training  program  shall  estab- 
lish- 

(1)  linkages  with  other  programs,  includ- 
ing linkages  with  the  State  employment 
service  agency,  the  State  welfare  agency, 
the  State  vocational  education  agency,  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  and 
State  agencies  and  private  organizations 
concerned  with  such  matters  as  economic 
development; 

(2)  fiscal  control,  accounting,  audit  and 
debt  collection  procedures  to  assure  the 
proper  disbursal  of.  and  accounting  for. 
funds  received  under  this  title; 

(3)  subgrantlng  and  subcontracting  proce- 
dures, which,  except  for  distributions  and 
allocations  imder  section  102(e),  must  be 
competitive  procedures  which  take  into  ac- 
count past  performance  in  Job  training  or 
related  activities,  fiscal  accountabUlty,  and 
ability  to  meet  performance  standards; 

(4)(A)  result-oriented  performance  stand- 
eoxls  to  measure  the  performance  of 
subrecipients.  including  those  serving  sub- 
state  service  delivery  areas.  Such  standards 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  Secretary's  per- 
formance standards  established  under  sec- 
tion 201;  and 

(B)  procedures  for  annually  assessing 
whether  such  subrecipients  meet  the  stand- 
ards; and 

(5)  procedures  for  monitoring,  requiring 
corrective  actions  of,  and  sanctioning  subre- 
cipients which  fall  to  meet  the  State's  per- 
formance standards  or  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  or  regulations.  If  a  subrecipient  re- 
fuses or  falls  to  bring  its  operations  into 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  or  regulations,  or  if  a  subrecipient  falls 
to  meet  the  State's  performance  standards 
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by  the  time  of  the  next  annual  assessment, 
the  State  shall  cease  to  conduct  the  pro- 
gram through  such  a  subrecipient  and  shall 
arrange  for  the  program  to  be  transferred 
to  another  entity  in  a  timely  fashion,  giving 
consideration  to  the  service  needs  of  affect- 
ed participants. 

TITLE  II-SECRETARYS 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Part  A — Secretary's  Management 

Responsibilities 
secretary's  performance  standards 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  SecreUry  shall  establish 
federal  performance  standards  which  shall 
be  used  to  measure  the  performance  of  pro- 
grams funded  under  title  I. 

(b)  Such  standards  shall  (1)  include  fac- 
tors which  recognize  that  performance  may 
vary  among  the  States  due  to  economic  con- 
ditions and  to  the  employability  barriers 
confronting  their  eligible  populations: 

(2)  be  based  on  participant  outcome  meas- 
ures that  are  directly  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  Including  measures  of 
placement  in  unsubsidized  employment  and 
reduction  or  elimination  of  transfer  pay- 
ments: and 

(3)  measure  cost  effectiveness  and.  if  feasi- 
ble, post-program  compared  to  pre-program 
earnings. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  using  the  federal  per- 
formance standards,  shall  annually  assess 
the  performance  of  each  State's  program. 

monitoring 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  monitor  all  recipients  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  Act  to  determine  whether 
they  are  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  and  the  regulations  under  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  investigate  any 
matter  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  Act  and 
regulations.  Such  investigations  may  in- 
clude examining  records  (including  making 
certified  copies  thereof),  questioning  em- 
ployees, and  entering  any  premise  or  onto 
any  site  in  which  any  part  of  a  recipient's 
program  is  conducted  or  in  which  any  of  the 
recipient's  records  are  kept. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  any  investigation  or 
hearing  under  this  Act.  the  provisions  of 
section  49  of  title  15.  United  SUtes  Code 
(relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers  and  docu- 
ments) are  made  applicable  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

auditing 
Sec.  203.  (a)  Every  recipient  under  this 
Act  shall  conduct  financial  and  compliance 
audits,  audit  resolutions,  and  debt  collec- 
tions in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General.  Recipi- 
ents shall  make  copies  of  audits  available 
for  public  inspection. 

(b)  Audits  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  conducted  by  an  independent  entity  and 
shall  be  conducted  with  respect  to  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  October  1.  1983. 
and  with  respect  to  each  two-year  period 
thereafter. 

(c)  No  funds  under  this  Act  shall  be 
awarded  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  recipient, 
as  appropriate,  to  any  applicant  until  the 
applicant  has  complied,  or  taken  acceptable 
action  towards  compliance,  with  any  correc- 
tive actions  or  sanctions  imposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  recipient  as  a  result  of  prior  audit 
findings  against  the  applicant. 

CORRECTIVE  actions  AND  SANCTIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  If  the  Secretary  concludes 
that  any  recipient  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  Act  or  the  regulations  under  the  Act,  or 


that  any  recipient  has  failed  to  take  action 
against  a  subrecipient  which  has  failed  to  so 
comply,  or  that  the  program  of  a  recipient 
has  failed  to  meet  the  Secretary's  perform- 
ance standards,  the  Secretary  may  order  the 
recipient  to  take  appropriate  corrective 
action  or  may  order  appropriate  sanctions 
against  the  recipient. 

(2)  Whenever  an  initial  determination 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  made,  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  the  recipient  an  opportunity  to 
informally  resolve  outstanding  issues,  and 
shall  thereafter  issue  a  final  determination. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  regula- 
tions which  shall  provide  for  the  gradation 
of  corrective  actions  and  sanctions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  seriousness  or  degree  of 
the  nonperformance  or  violation.  Corrective 
actions  may  include  increased  monitoring, 
program  redesign,  modification  of  fiscal  and 
accounting  systems.  Increased  fiscal  report- 
ing requirements,  and  other  such  actions. 
Sanctions,  as  appropriate,  may  Include  the 
withholding  of  funding,  the  termination  or 
suspension  of  all  or  part  of  financial  assist- 
ance, the  ordering  of  the  repayment  of  mis- 
spent funds  from  nonfederal  funds,  and  the 
provision  of  services  allowable  under  this 
Act  (and  in  addition  to  services  under  the 
Act)  funded  from  nonfederal  sources. 

(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  disallow  all  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  except  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  all  of  the  following  cri- 
teria were  met:  There  is  no  indication  that 
fraud,  willful  disregard  of  statutory  or  regu- 
latory requiremente.  or  gross  negligence  led 
to  the  erroneous  expenditure:  the  recipient 
took  immediate  action  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciency causing  the  improper  expenditure; 
the  recipient  had  in  place  and  utilized  finan- 
cial and  management  systems  which  met 
standards  and  requirements  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  expenditure  was  incurred;  and  the 
expenditure  was  not  of  substantial  magni- 
tude. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  issue  regulations 
for  making  the  determination  in  paragraph 
(A).  Such  regulations  may  establish  condi- 
tions under  which  recipients  may  apply  the 
criteria  in  paragraph  (1)  to  misexpendltures 
by  subrecipients. 

(2)  Recipients  may  be  held  liable  to  repay 
a  debt  from  non-federal  funds  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  misexpendi- 
ture  of  funds  was  due  to  fraud,  willful  disre- 
gard of  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments, or  gross  negligence. 

(c)  In  emergency  situations,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
funds  or  the  operation  of  a  program,  the 
Secretary  may  suspend  or  terminate  finan- 
cial assistance  in  whole  or  part,  or  withhold 
funding  in  whole  or  part,  without  prior  writ- 
ten notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
provided  the  reasons  for  the  action  and  an 
opportunity  to  request  a  hearing  are  afford- 
ed to  the  recipient  in  the  notice  of  suspen- 
sion, termination,  or  withholding. 

(d)  The  authorities  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  be  in  addition  to 
the  Government's  existing  statutory,  con- 
tractual and  common  law  rights  to  establish 
and  recover  debts  to  the  United  States. 

AOMINISTRATIVI  ADJUDICATIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  any  applicant  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  is  dissat- 
isfied tjecause  the  Sectretary  has  made  a  de- 
termination not  to  award  financial  assist- 
ance In  whole  or  in  part  to  such  applicant, 
the  applicant  may  request  a  hearing  before 
an  Administrative  Law  Judge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  A  similar  hearing  may  also 
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be  requested  by  any  recipient  upon  whom  a 
corrective  action  or  a  sanction  has  been  Im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  under  section  204. 
Except  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  section 
504.  all  other  disputes  arising  under  this  Act 
shall  be  adjudicated  under  grievance  proce- 
dures established  by  the  recipient  or  under 
applicable  law  other  than  this  Act. 

(b)  In  any  hearing  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a)  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  re- 
cipient to  establish  by  clear,  convincing  and 
probative  proof  that  the  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary were  not  based  upon  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(c)  The  decision  of  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge,  a  party  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
cision or  any  part  thereof  has  filed  excep- 
tions with  the  Secretary  specificaUy  identi- 
fying the  procedure,  fact,  law  or  policy  to 
which  exception  is  taken.  Any  exception  not 
specificaUy  urged  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  waived.  Thereafter  the  decision  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  shall  become  the 
final  decision  of  the  Secretary  unless  the 
Secretary,  within  30  days  of  such  filing,  has 
notified  the  parties  that  the  case  has  been 
accepted  for  review. 

(d)  Any  case  accepted  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  shaU  be  decided  vrlthin  180  days 
of  such  acceptance.  If  not  so  decided,  the 
decision  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
shall  become  the  final  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  505  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  any  final  action  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

RXAixocATioN  or  rUNSS 
Sic.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  reallocate 
funds  allocated  under  section  101  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  State  will  not  be 
able  to  use  the  funds  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  and  provided  the  Secretary 
has  given  the  State  written  notice  of  the 
proposed  reallocation  at  least  30  days  before 
the  proposed  effective  date  of  the  realloca- 
tion and  has  given  due  consideration  to  any 
timely  written  comments  received  from  the 
State  in  response  to  such  notice. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  standard  Govern- 
ment procurement  law  the  Secretary  may 
terminate  for  convenience  any  contract 
funded  directly  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  also  terminate  for 
convenience  any  financial  assistance  agree- 
ment financed  with  funds  under  section  208 
or  under  the  introductory  text  of  part  B  of 
title  II  of  this  Act. 

PrarOIUfAlf CE  REPORTS 

Sk.  207.  Every  recipient  shall  maintain 
such  records  and  submit  such  reports  as  the 
Secretary  requires  regarding  the  perform- 
ance of  its  programs.  Such  records  and  re- 
ports shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time  and  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  requires. 

RZSEARCH  AMD  KVALUATION 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  research  program  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  training  and  employ- 
ment problems  and  an  evaluation  program 
to  assess  the  results,  effectiveness  and 
Impact  of  all  programs  conducted  under  this 
Act.  Research  activities  may  Include  studies, 
experiments,  and  demonstrations,  e.g.,  pilot 
projects  In  such  areas  as  easing  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work,  increasing  employ- 
ment of  skilled  workers  critical  to  defense 
readiness,  and  eliminating  artificial  barriers 
to  employment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
States  about  activities  under  this  section  to 
be  conducted  In  such  States  and  shall  dis- 


seminate to  States  and  other  recipients  the 
results  of  research  and  evaluations. 

TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  209.  Upon  request  the  Secretary  may 
provide  directly,  or  through  grants,  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements,  appropriate 
preservice  and  inservice  training  for  special- 
ized, supportive,  supervisory  or  other  per- 
sonnel, and  appropriate  technical  assistance 
with  respect  to  programs  under  this  Act. 
Part  B— Secretary's  Program 
Responsibilities 

FYom  funds  made  available  for  this  part, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  recipients  under  this  Act, 
or  to  other  agencies  or  organizations,  for  job 
training  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  with  special  labor  market 
disadvantages,  including  Indians  and.  other 
Native  Americans,  migrants  and  seasonal 
fsumworkers,  older  workers,  veterans,  dis- 
placed homemakers,  persons  of  limited  Eng- 
lish language  proficiency,  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, displaced  workers,  offenders  and 
other  persons  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  require  such  special  assistance. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
serious  unemployment  and  economic  disad- 
vantage exist  among  members  of  Native 
American  Indian  tribes,  bands  and  groups 
and  among  members  of  Alaskan  Native  vil- 
lages; (2)  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  the 
establishment  of  job  training  programs  for 
members  of  these  communities;  and  (3)  such 
programs  are  essential  to  the  reduction  of 
economic  disadvantage  among  individual 
members  of  these  communities  and  to  the 
advancement  of  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment In  these  communities  consistent 
with  their  goals  and  lifestyles. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that, 
because  of  the  special  relationship  between 
the  federal  Government  and  most  of  those 
to  be  served  under  this  section,  (1)  such  pro- 
grams can  best  be  administered  at  the  Na- 
tional level;  and  (2)  such  programs  shall  be 
administered  In  such  a  manner  as  to  maxi- 
mize the  federal  commitment  to  support 
growth  and  development  as  determined  by 
representatives  of  such  communities  and 
groups. 

(cKl)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary, wherever  possible,  shall  fun^  Native 
American  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  on 
federal  or  State  reservations  having  a  gov- 
erning body  (including  Alaska  Native  vil- 
lages or  group)s  as  defined  in  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  December 
18,  1971,  and  the  Oklahoma  Indians).  To  re- 
ceive such  funds  such  tribe,  band,  or  group 
or  Alaskan  Native  village  shall  submit  a 
plan  meeting  such  requirements  as  the  Se- 
certary  prescribes. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  decides  to 
serve  Native  American  Indian  tribes,  bands, 
or  groups  or  Alaskan  native  villages  through 
other  public  agencies  or  private  organiza- 
tions, the  Secretary,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feaelble,  shall  fund  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  which  meet  with  the 
approval  of  those  to  be  served. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  machinery  (Including 
personnel  having  particular  competence  in 
this  field)  to  administer  programs  under 
this  section. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  112,  except 
for  subsection  (c),  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 113,  except  for  subsection  (b),  shall 
apply  to  programs  under  this  section. 

(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  abro- 
gate In  any  way  the  trust  responsibilites  of 


the  Federal  Government  to  Native  Ameri- 
can bands,  tribes  or  groups. 

MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  PARMWORKER 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  222.  (a)  The  Congre&s  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  the  agricultural  Indus- 
try, substantially  affected  by  recent  ad- 
vances in  technology  and  mechanization, 
constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's rural  employment  problem  and  sub- 
stantially affect  the  entire  national  econo- 
my: and 

(2)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  farm- 
worker job  training  problems  such  programs 
can  best  be  administered  at  the  National 
level. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  meet  the  job 
training  needs  of  migrants  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  through  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations,  such  as  recipients 
under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  which 
the  Secretary  determines  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  migrants  and 
seasonal  farmworkers,  a  familiarity  with  the 
area  to  be  served,  and  a  capability  to  effec- 
tively administer  a  job  training  program  for 
migrants  and  aeasonsil  farmworkers. 

(2)  Programs  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude job  training  in  agricultural  or  nonagri- 
cultural  occupations  and  related  assistance 
and  supportive  services. 

(c)  In  awarding  funds  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  use  competitive  proce- 
dures. 

(d)  In  administering  programs  under  this 
section  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  officials  and  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  such  officials  to 
assist  in  the  operation  of  such  programs. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  112,  except 
for  subsection  (c),  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 113,  except  for  subsections  (b)  and  (e), 
shall  apply  to  programs  under  this  section. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  223.  (a)  From  funds  available  for  use 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  financially  assist  job  training  programs 
for  older  Americans. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  In  a  job 
training  program  under  this  section  a 
person  must  be  economically  disadvantaged 
and  aged  55  or  over. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  112,  except 
for  subsection  (c),  and  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 113,  except  for  subsection  (b),  shall 
apply  to  job  training  programs  funded 
under  this  section. 

VETERANS 

Sec.  224.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  serious  unemployment  among 
veterans,  particularly  disabled.  Vietnam-era 
and  recently  separated  veterans  is  a  Nation- 
al problem  and  responsibility. 

(b)  From  funds  available  for  use  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fi- 
nancially assist  job  training  programs  for 
veterans.  Such  programs  shall  place  empha- 
sis upon  the  training  needs  of  disabled.  Viet- 
nam-era and  recently  separated  veterans. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  112.  except 
for  subsection  (c).  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 113.  except  for  subsection  (b).  shall 
apply  to  job  training  programs  funded 
under  this  section. 

TITLE  III-JOB  CORPS 

TRANSFER  AND  RZDESIGNATION  OP  THE  JOB 
CORPS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  provisions  of  law  author- 
izing the  Job  Corps,  which  heretofore  have 
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been  set  forth  in  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act.  are  hereby  transferred  into  this  Act. 
Sections  450  through  468  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act, 
therefore,  are  hereby  redesignated  as  sec- 
tions 302  through  320  of  this  Act.  Refer- 
ences to  such  sections  contained  In  any  stat- 
utory provision  are  redesignated  according- 
ly. 

(b)  Section  320  of  the  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "title  II  and  Part  C  of 
this  title"  both  times  they  appear,  and  by 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "title 
I". 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  on  Training 
and  Employment  which  shall  examine,  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  broad 
issues  concerning  employment,  Job  training, 
labor  market  information,  unemployment, 
job  placement,  apprenticeship,  access  to  the 
job  market  by  disadvantaged  persons,  and 
other  related  matters,  and  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  such  Issues. 

COMMISSION  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  402.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Training  and  Employ- 
ment. The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
by  19  members  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission;  and 

(2)  The  chairman  of  the  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Vocational  Education:  and 

(3)  Eleven  members,  appointed  by  the 
President,  broadly  representative  of  labor, 
business,  education,  veterans.  State  and 
local  elected  officials  currently  serving  in 
office,  community-based  organizations,  and 
the  general  public. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  appointed  imder  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  three  years, 
except  that  the  term  of  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  last  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  that  mem- 
ber's predecessor  was  appointed,  and  the 
term  of  any  person  who  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Commission  for  Employment 
Policy  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  until  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  appointment  to  membership  on  that 
coimcil. 

(c)(1)  The  Chairman  shall  be  selected  by 
the  President  from  among  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a). 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  meet  not  fewer 
than  three  times  each  year  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

(3)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings.  Any 
recommendation  may  be  passed  only  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present.  Any  va- 
cancy in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its 
powers  but  shaU  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  The  Chairman  (with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Commission)  shall  appoint  a  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Chairman. 


FUNCTIONS  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  403.  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  Identify,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, training  and  employment  Issues  af- 
fecting the  Nation,  and  assess  the  extent  to 
which  training  and  employment,  unemploy- 
ment, apprenticeship,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, income  maintenance,  employment-re- 
lated tax,  labor  exchange  and  labor  market 
information,  and  other  policies  and  pro- 
grams address  such  Issues. 

(2)  develop  and  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations (including  recommendations  re- 
sponsive to  requests  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives), 
designed  to  address  the  Issues  described  in 
paragraph  (1); 

(3)  examine  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  federally  assisted  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  (Including  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act.  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and 
the  Apprenticeship  Act),  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  contributions  of  such  pro- 
grams to  the  achievement  of  objectives 
sought  by  the  recommendations  made  under 
paragraph  (2): 

(4)  examine  and  evaluate  federal  pro- 
grams which  are  intended  to.  or  potentially 
could,  contribute  to  achieving  major  objec- 
tives of  existing  training  and  employment 
and  related  legislation  or  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, with  particular  attention  to  pro- 
grams which  are  designed,  or  could  be  de- 
signed, to  develop  information  and  knowl- 
edge about  training  and  employment  prob- 
lems through  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  or  to  train  personnel  in  fields  (such 
as  occupational  counseling,  guidance,  and 
placement)  which  are  vital  to  the  success  of 
training  and  employment  programs: 

(5)  identify,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, the  Job  training  and  vocational  edu- 
cation needs  of  the  Nation  and  assess  the 
extent  to  which  training  and  employment, 
vocational  and  adult  education,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  apprenticeship,  labor  ex- 
change and  other  programs  represent  a  con- 
sistent, integrated,  and  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  meeting  such  needs; 

(6)  study  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  on  the  Impact  of  energy  short- 
ages and  new  energy  developments  upon 
training  and  employment  needs; 

(7)  study  and  make  recommendations  on 
how.  through  policies  and  actions  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  the  Nation  can 
attain  and  maintain  full  employment,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  employment  diffi- 
culties faced  by  the  segments  of  the  labor 
force  that  experience  differentially  high 
rates  of  unemployment; 

(8)  identify  and  assess  the  goals  and  needs 
of  the  Nation  with  respect  to  economic 
growth  by  studying  such  matters  as  condi- 
tions of  employment,  organizational  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency,  alternative  working 
arrangements,  and  technological  changes; 
and 

(9)  perform  the  federal  advisory  functions 
previously  required  under  section  11(a)  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man is  authorized  to— 

(1)  prescribe  such  by-laws  as  may  be  nec- 
essary; 


(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  personnel  as  the  Chairman  deems 
neces8«(i-y; 

(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code; 

(4)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  of  professional  personnel,  consult- 
ants, and  experts,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law; 

(5)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  and  employ  or  dispose  of  gifts  or  be- 
quests to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
(Commission; 

(6)  enter  into  contracts  and  make  such 
other  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary: 

(7)  conduct  such  studies,  hearings,  re- 
search activities,  demonstration  projects, 
and  other  similar  activities  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  its  functions: 

(8)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  information  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  Government  and  the  services, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  information  of 
State  and  local  public  agencies  and  private 
research  agencies,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor:  and 

(9)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  necessary  under  this  title  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529). 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law  other  than  this  Act,  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  Instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment shaU  make  its  services,  personnel,  fa- 
cilities, and  information  (Including  comput- 
er-time, estimates  and  statistics)  available  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  Com- 
mission to  assist  the  Commission  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  405.  The  Commission  may  make  such 
reports  or  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  or  to  the  heads  of  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  in  such 
form,  as  it  may  deem  desirable.  The  Com- 
mission shall  include  in  any  report  made 
under  this  section  any  minority  or  dissent- 
ing views  submitted  by  any  member  of  the 
Commission  and  the  comments  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

TITLE  V-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SERVICES  AND  PROPERTY 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized. 
In  carrying  out  this  Act,  to  accept,  purchase, 
or  lease  in  the  name  of  the  department,  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  any  money  or  proper- 
ty, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise,  and  to  accept  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures and  make  such  pajrments,  in  install- 
ments and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend 
funds  under  this  Act  as  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  Including  (without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4774(d) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code)  expenditures 
for  construction,  repairs,  and  capital  im- 
provements, and  including  necessary  adjust- 
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ments  In  payments  on  account  of  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments. 

UTILIZATIOK  OF  SEKVICBS  AND  FACILITIES 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  carrying  out  this  Act.  and  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law  other  than  this  Act.  to 
accept  and  use  the  services  and  facilities  of 
departments,  agencies,  and  establishments 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  accept  and  use  the  services 
and  facilities  of  the  agencies  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  SUte.  with  its  con- 
sent. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  Act  through  the  use,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  of  resources  suid  facilities  for 
job  training  and  other  sliill  development 
available  in  industry,  labor,  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  and  training  institutions, 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  other 
State,  federal,  and  local  agencies  and  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, with  their  consent. 

IirrERSTATK  AGREKHZNTS 

Sec.  503.  Whenever  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  would  be  enhanced  by 
cooperative  agreements  between  States,  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  such 
States  to  enter  into  such  agreements,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

NONDISatllflNATION 

Sec.  504.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing the  prohibitions  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975.  on  the  basis  of  handicap 
under  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
on  the  basis  of  sex  under  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  or  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  under 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  pro- 
grams and  activities  funded  or  otherwise  fi- 
nancially assisted  In  whole  or  in  part  under 
this  Act  are  considered  to  be  programs  and 
activities  receiving  federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

(2)  No  person,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  reli- 
gion, or  political  affiliation  or  belief,  shall 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion in  the  provision  of  services  under,  any 
program  or  activity  financially  assisted  in 
whole  or  in  part  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Participation  in  programs  and  activi- 
ties financially  assisted  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  this  Act  shall  be  open  to  citizens  and 
nationals  of  the  United  States,  lawfully  ad- 
mitted permanent  resident  aliens,  lawfully 
admitted  refugees  and  parolees,  and  other 
persons  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  work  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Whenever  the  secretary  finds  that  a 
State  financially  assisted  under  title  I,  or  a 
recipient  financially  assisted  under  part  B 
of  title  II,  has  failed  to  comply  with  a  provi- 
sion of  law  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1), 
with  subsection  (aK2)  or  (a)(3),  or  with  an 
applicable  regulation  (including  one  pre- 
scribed to  carry  our  subsection  (a)(2)  or 
(a)(3),  the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State 
or  recipient  and  shall  request  it  to  comply. 
If  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days,  the  State  or  recipient 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply,  the  Secretary 
may— 

(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  instituted; 

(2)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975,  or 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  as 
may  be  applicable;  or 


(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  including  actions  authorized 
by  section  204  of  this  Act. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1), 
or  whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  state  financially  as- 
sisted under  title  I.  or  a  recipient  financially 
assisted  under  part  B  of  title  II.  is  engaged 
in  a  pattern  or  practice  in  violation  of  a  pro- 
vision of  law  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
or  In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  or  (a)  (3), 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate,  including  injunctive  relief. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  Job  Corps- 
members  shall  be  considered  as  the  ultimate 
beneficiaries  of  federal  financial  assistance. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  505.  (a)  (1)  If  any  applicant  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  is  aggrieved  by 
the  Secretary's  final  order  under  section  205 
whereby  the  Secretary  determines  not  to 
award,  or  to  only  conditionally  award,  finan- 
cial assistance,  or  if  any  recipient  is  ag- 
grieved by  the  Secretary's  final  order  under 
section  205  with  respect  to  a  corrective 
action  or  sanction  imposed  under  section 
204.  such  applicant  or  recipient  may  obtain 
review  of  such  final  order  in  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  applicant  or  recipient  by  filing  a 
review  petition  within  30  days  of  receipt  of 
such  final  order. 

(2)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  review  petition  to  the  Secretary 
who  shall  file  the  record  upon  which  the 
final  order  was  entered  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Review  petitions,  unless  ordered  by  the 
court,  shall  not  stay  the  Secretary's  order. 
Petitions  under  this  Act  shall  be  heard  ex- 
peditiously, if  possible  within  10  days  of  the 
filing  of  a  reply  brief. 

(3)  No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless 
the  objection  shall  have  been  specifically 
and  timely  urged  before  the  Secretary. 
Review  shall  be  limited  to  questions  of  law 
and  the  Secretary's  findings  of  fact  shall  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

(b)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
make  and  enter  a  decree  affirming,  modify- 
ing, or  setUng  aside  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  whole  or  in  part.  The  court's  judg- 
ment shall  be  final,  subject  to  certiorari 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  provided  in  section  1254(1)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  shall  have  author- 
ity to  make,  amend,  suspend  and  rescind 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act.  Such  rules  shall 
include  regulations  on  such  matters  as  con- 
flict of  Interest  designed  to  protect  the  pro- 
gram from  abuses. 

TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  the  same  manner  that 
such  assistance  was  provided  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  transition  from  programs  car- 
ried out  under  that  Act  to  programs  author- 
ized under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  subsection  (a)  shall  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983. 


(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  any  requirement  of  law  relating  to 
rulemaking  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
deems  such  waiver  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Until  September  30,  1984,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  authority  to  withhold 
funds  otherwise  payable  to  a  recipient 
under  this  Act  to  fully  satisfy  debts  to  the 
Government  established  against  the  same 
recipient  as  a  recipient  or  subrecipient  in 
any  year  under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  Such  authority 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  Government's  ex- 
isting statutory,  contractual  or  common  law 
rights  to  establish  or  '-ecover  debts  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

(e)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  grants,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses  and  privileges,  which  have 
been  Issued  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  or  which 
are  Issued  under  that  Act  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983,  shall  continue  in  effect 
imtil  modified  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary, 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law  other  than  this  Act. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  administrative  or  judicial  proceedings 
pending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  beg\m  between  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  September  30.  1984. 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  smd 
Training  Act. 

(g)  Upon  Implementation  of  this  Act  by 
the  Secretary,  no  federal  funds  shall  be 
spent  for  federal  or  State  advisory  councils 
under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  or  for  labor 
market  advisory  coimcils  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

CRIMINAL  PROVISION 

Sec.  508.  (a)  Section  665  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"theft  or  embezzlement  of  job  TRAINING 

funds;  obstruction  of  investigations 
"Sec.  665.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connect- 
ed in  any  capacity  with  any  agency  or  orga- 
nization receiving  financial  assistance  under 
the  Job  Training  Act  of  1982.  knowingly  en- 
rolls an  ineligible  participant,  embezzles, 
willfully  misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by 
iraud  any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or 
property,  which  are  the  subject  of  a  finan- 
cial assistance  agreement  or  contract  under 
such  Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  t>oth;  but  if  the  amount  so  embez- 
zled, misapplied,  stolen  or  obtained  by  fraud 
does  not  exceed  $100,  such  person  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  obstructs  or 
Impedes,  or  willfully  endeavors  to  obstruct 
or  impede,  an  investigation  by  federal  au- 
thorities imder  the  Job  Training  Act  of  1982 
or  the  federal  regulations  under  that  Act. 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. " 
(b)  the  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  Item  relating  to  section  665  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

'665.  Theft  or  embezzlement  of  job  training 
funds;  obstruction  of  investiga- 
tions." 

TECHNICAL  PROVISION 

Sec.  509.  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  all  references  in  any 
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statute  other  than  this  Act  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  shall 
be  read  to  refer  to  the  Job  Training  Act  of 
1982. 

REPEALERS 

Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  Amendments 
of  1978  is  repealed. 

(c)  Sections  611-617  of  the  RehabiliUtion 
Act  are  repealed. 

(d)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act.  (29  U.S.C.  49j(a)).  relating  to  Federal 
and  State  advisory  councils,  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  432(f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  relating  to  labor  market  advisory  coun- 
cils, is  repealed. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  9,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  pleased  to 
transmit  to  you  draft  legislation,  entitled 
the  "Job  Training  Act  of  1982."  which 
would  authorize,  for  a  peri(xl  of  five  years. 
Labor  Department  programs  to  address  the 
job  training  needs  of  welfare  recipients,  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youths  and  other 
persons  who  are  in  need  of  such  training  to 
obtain  productive  employment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  such  persons  are 
unable  to  take  their  places  in  the  main- 
stream of  our  economic  system  because  they 
lack  the  training  necessary  to  obtain  and 
retain  productive  private  sector  jobs. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  virtual  lack  of 
productivity  growth  in  recent  years  has 
become  seriously  detrimental  to  the  Na- 
tion's long-term  economic  well-being  and 
that  Investment  in  job  training  of  such  per- 
sons can  help  restore  productivity  growth. 

The  bill  recognizes  that,  for  such  persons 
to  obtain  and  retain  employment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  ooi  economy,  in  which  lies 
the  vast  majority  of  Jobs  and  Job  creation 
activities,  it  is  essential  that  Government 
and  the  private  sector  enlist  in  a  cooperative 
partnership  to  provide  such  persons  with  es- 
sential job  training. 

The  bill  recognizes  that,  to  be  successful, 
such  training  must  be  designed  and  adminis- 
tered primarily  at  the  State  level  so  that 
State  officials,  in  close  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate sector  employers,  local  officials,  voca- 
tional educators  and  labor  unions  in  their 
States,  and  in  accordance  with  the  economic 
realities  and  employment  needs  in  their 
States,  can  properly  match  such  persons 
with  training  op[>ortunlties  and  jobs. 

The  bill  recognizes  that,  to  be  effective, 
this  investment  must  be  focused  on  job 
training,  leaving  to  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  organizations  such  matters  as 
Income  maintenance. 

The  bill  recognizes  that,  to  achieve  opti- 
mum  results,  the  Job  training  system  must 
be  measured  by  performance  standards 
based  on  outcomes  rather  than  on  process. 

Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  that  the  Job 
training  system,  at  both  the  State  and  local 
levels,  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
State's  overall  job  creation  and  employabil- 
Ity  improvement  strategy. 

Specifically,  the  Job  Training  Act  of  1982 
will  authorize: 

Job  Training  Grants  to  States  (title  I), 
which  will  be  administered  by  the  States, 
and  which  will  provide  job  placement  and 
job  training,  including  on-the-job  training 


and  institutional  training,  to  AFDC  recipi- 
ents, economically  disadvantaged  youths 
who  are  out-of -school,  and  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  other  persons. 

This  program  features- 
Allocations  of  funds  to  States  which  take 
into  account  the  success  of  each  State's  pro- 
gram in  meeting  specific  result-oriented  per- 
formance standards; 

Providing  States  with  flexibility  to  allo- 
cate Job  training  funds  to  serve  substate 
areas: 

Increasing  the  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  in  Job  training  by  establishing  job 
training  councils  in  the  State  and  in  sub- 
state  areas.  Membership  on  such  councils 
will  come  predomlantly  from  the  private 
sector.  The  State  council,  in  addition  to  ad- 
visory functions,  will  play  a  strong  role  in 
designating  job  training  areas,  planning  the 
expenditure  of  Job  training  fimds.  and  de- 
veloping performance  standards  for  pro- 
grams in  the  State.  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cils will  pertona  similar  functions  in  sub- 
state  service  delivery  areas:  and 

Authorizing  Job  placement,  on-the-job 
training  and  institutional  training  activities 
which  are  specifically  designed  to  address 
both  the  employment  needs  of  participants 
and  the  labor  needs  of  employers. 

Secretary's  Responsibilities  (title  II) 
which  would  authorize.  In  part  A,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  responsibilities  for  providing 
overall  management  for  the  job  training 
system.  The  Secretary's  responsibilities 
would  include:  establishing  Federal  per- 
formance standards  which  take  into  account 
the  varying  economic  realities  in  the  States; 
monitoring  programs  under  the  Act;  apply- 
ing appropriate  corrective  actions  and  sanc- 
tions to  recipients;  adjudicating  disputes 
with  recipients;  reallocating  unused  funds: 
conducting  research  and  evaluations:  and 
providing  recipients  with  technical  assist- 
ance and  training. 

Part  B  of  title  II  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  administer  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  for  groups  with  special  labor 
market  disadvantages,  including  Indian 
tribes,  bands  and  groups  on  Federal  or  State 
reservations  and  Alaskan  Native  villagers; 
migrants  and  seasonal  farmworkers;  older 
workers  previously  eligible  to  be  served 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  as 
amended;  and  veterans. 

Job  Corps  (title  III),  which  would  author- 
ize the  continuation  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

National  Commission  on  Training  and 
Employment  (title  IV),  which  establishes  a 
National  Commission  on  Training  and  Em- 
ployment as  the  successor  to  the  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy.  The 
new  Commission  would  also  assume  the  ad- 
visory functions  currently  authorized  under 
the  Wagner- Peyser  Act. 

General  Provisions  (title  V),  which  con- 
tains provisions  generally  applicable  to  pro- 
grams under  the  Act,  transition  provisions, 
repealers,  and  other  technical  and  conform- 
ing provisions. 

We  enclose  with  the  hill  a  statement 
which  explains  and  Justifies  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  We  urge  that  the  bill  receive 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  legislative 
proposal  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Raymond  J.  Donovan. 


Job  Training  Act  of  1982 


^  summary 

The  Administration  has  submitted  to  Con- 
gress legislation  which  will  provide  a  pro- 
gram to  prepare  those  persons  most  in  need 
of  assistance  for  full-time,  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  the 
legislation  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
$2,387  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1983  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  FY  1984 
through  FY  1987.  Funds  appropriated 
under  the  Act  may  be  obligated  through  the 
Fiscal  Year  succeeding  appropriation,  and 
may  be  expended  for  two  years  from  the 
date  of  obligation. 

TITLE  I— JOB  training  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

This  title  describes  the  program  which 
will  be  funded  to  State  governments  to  pro- 
vide Job  training  to  Individuals  most  in  need 
of  assistance.  The  program  will  be  operated 
through  a  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  each  of  the  50  SUtes,  with  the 
State  government  having  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  design  and  management  of  the 
program. 

Of  the  total  funds  available  under  this 
title,  97  percent  is  distributed  to  the  SUtes. 
Of  the  total,  72  percent  (minus  $2.5  million 
for  the  Trust  Territories)  is  to  be  distribut- 
ed to  the  SUtes  by  formula,  based  on  the 
number  of  AFDC  recipients,  number  of  low 
income  youth  and,  number  of  long  term  un- 
employed in  each  SUte;  and  25  percent  is  to 
Ije  distributed  based  on  successful  achieve- 
ment of  performance  standards.  The  re- 
maining 3  percent  will  be  used  in  carrying 
out  the  Secretary's  responsibilities.  Local 
political  Jurisdictions  with  a  population  of 
500,000  or  more  are  guaranteed  a  formula 
pass  through  of  funds  for  Jurisdiction  t>ased 
on  the  same  considerations  as  those  used  in 
the  distribution  formula  for  SUtes. 

This  title  provides  for  a  SUte  Job  Train- 
ing Council  appointed  by  the  Governor 
from  persons  nominated  by  local  elected  of- 
ficials and  business  persons  which  consists 
of  at  least  51  percent  upper  management  of 
private  business.  20  percent  local  elected  of- 
ficials, and  the  rest  represenutive  of  SUte 
Employment  Service  (ES),  vocational  educa- 
tion, organized  labor,  community  based  or- 
ganizations (CBOs)  and  other  interested 
groups.  This  council  not  only  advises  the 
Governor,  but.  with  the  Governor's  approv- 
al, designates  subsUte  service  delivery 
areas,  determines  resource  allocation  to  the 
subsUte  areas,  approves  subsUte  service  de- 
livery area  plans  formulated  by  local  Pri- 
vate Industry  Councils  (PICs).  develops  the 
SUtes  performance  standards,  and  reviews 
and  comments  to  the  Governor  on  the  SUte 
ES  plan.  In  addition,  the  SUte  Council  pro- 
motes linkages  and  performs  the  functions 
previously  performed  by  any  SUte  council 
esUblished  by  State  law  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  At  the  Governor's  discretion, 
the  council  may  perform  the  functions  of 
the  SUte  Apprenticeship  Council. 

In  addition  to  those  political  jurisdictions 
of  500,000  or  greater,  other  areas  within  the 
SUte  may  be  designated  by  the  SUte  Job 
Training  Council  and  Governor  as  subsUte 
service  delivery  areas.  Such  areas  should 
relate  to  labor  market  areas  and  can  be 
added  to  the  guaranteed  subsUte  service  de- 
livery areas  of  500,000  or  greater  popula- 
tion. The  bill  encourages  SUte  Job  Training 
Councils  to  give  strong  consideration  to  des- 
ignating rural  Concentrated  Employment 
Programs  as  subsUte  service  delivery  areas. 

Each  suljstate  service  delivery  area  will 
have  a  PIC  appointed  by  the  Governor  from 
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persons  nominated  by  local  public  officials 
and  business  persons.  The  PIC  will  consist 
of  a  majority  of  persons  who  are  upper 
management  of  private-for-profit  business- 
es. The  remaining  membership  will  include 
significant  numbers  of  elected  local  public 
officials,  and  representatives  from  the  State 
ES.  vocational  education,  organized  labor, 
CBOs.  and  other  Interested  groups.  The  PIC 
win  plan,  for  submission  to  the  State,  the 
substate  program,  including  utilization  of 
funds:  persons  to  be  served;  types  of  train- 
ing and  services;  Industries,  occupations, 
content,  and  quality  of  training;  and  entities 
to  administer  the  program  and  to  provide 
training  and  services.  In  addition  the  PIC 
wUl  perform  the  function  of  any  WIN  labor 
market  advisory  council,  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's encouragement,  shall  coordinate 
with  or  Integrate  the  functions  of  the  local 
Job  Service  Employer  Committee. 

Persons  eligible  under  this  title  are  mem- 
bers of  APDC  families  and  out-of-school 
economically  disadvantaged  youth,  16 
through  25  years  old.  Ten  percent  of  the 
funds  may  be  used  to  serve  other  persons, 
including  veterans,  In-school  youth,  older 
workers  and  displaced  workers.  In  those 
States  with  a  serious  displaced  worker  prob- 
lem, up  to  an  additional  5  percent  of  the 
funds  may  be  used  to  match  other  funds  to 
serve  displaced  workers. 

Activities  which  are  permitted  under  this 
title  include  on-the-job  and  classroom  train- 
ing, placement  assistance,  vocational  educa- 
tion, remedial  and  basic  education,  employ- 
ability  assessment,  and  supportive  services. 
All  training  will  be  designed  to  emphasize 
quality  and  results,  and  will  be  In  skill 
shortage  occupations. 

The  bill  limits  administrative  costs  to  15 
percent  and  supportive  services  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  SUtes  allocation.  No  allowances 
or  participant  wages  will  be  paid. 

TITLK  II— SKCRTTARY'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  for  specific  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
mfttntAin  sound  management  of  the  pro- 
gram including  performance  standards, 
monitoring,  auditing,  corrective  actions,  ad- 
ministrative adjudications,  reallocation,  re- 
ports, research  and  evaluation,  and  techni- 
cal assistance.  The  Secretary's  performance 
standards  which  will  emphasize  participant 
outcomes  will  take  into  consideration  legiti- 
mate variations  among  the  States. 

Awards  of  funds  under  the  Act  is  contin- 
gent upon  satisfactory  progress  of  recipients 
on  corrective  actions.  The  bill  provides  that 
funds  misspent  due  to  fraud,  wlllfull  disre- 
gard or  gross  negligence  may  be  recovered 
from  recipient  funds  other  than  those  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act. 

This  title  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  specific  services  to  Native  Ameri- 
cans, migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 
older  workers,  and  veterans.  Additional 
target  groups  with  special  labor  market  dis- 
advantages, such  as  displaced  workers  and 
offenders,  may  be  served  under  this  title. 

TITLE  III— JOB  CORPS 

This  title  transfers  the  authority  for  the 
Job  Corps  to  this  Act  and  redesignates  ap- 
propriate section  numbers. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  COlOilSSION  ON  TRAINING 
AND  EMPLOYVENT 

This  title  esUbllshes  a  national  commis- 
sion which  is  similar  In  purpose,  member- 
ship, and  function  to  the  current  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  (CETA). 


TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Title  V  of  the  Act  provides  for  certain  au- 
thorities needed  to  facilitate  the  transition 
of  services  from  CETA  and  to  implement 
this  Act.  !t  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transition  of  activities  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  in  accordance 
with  CETA  until  September  30,  1983. 
statement  in  explanation  and 
Justification 
The  "Job  Training  Act  of  1982"  would  au- 
thorize, for  a  period  of  five  years.  Labor  De- 
partment programs  to  address  the  job  train- 
ing needs  of  welfare  recipients,  economically 
disadvantaged  youths  and  other  persons 
who  are  in  need  of  such  training  to  obtain 
productive  employment  In  the  private  sector 
of  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  bill  consists  of  Introductory  sections 
and  five  titles.  Title  1  authorizes  Job  train- 
ing grants  to  the  States.  Title  II  sets  forth 
the  Secretary  of  Labors  responsibilities 
under  the  Act.  Title  III  authorizes  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Job  Corps.  Title  IV  estab- 
lishes a  National  Conamlssion  on  Training 
and  Employment.  Title  V  contains  general 
provisions  relating  to  programs  under  the 
Act.  In  general,  the  five  titles  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  following: 

Job  Training  Grants  to  States  (title  I), 
which  wUl  be  administered  by  the  States, 
and  which  will  provide  Job  placement  and 
job  training.  Including  on-the-job  training 
and  institutional  training,  to  AFDC  recipi- 
ents, economically  disadvantaged  youths 
who  are  out-of-school,  and  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  other  persons.  This  program 
features- 
Allocations  of  funds  to  States  which  take 
into  account  the  success  of  each  State's  pro- 
gram in  meeting  specific  result-oriented  per- 
formance standards: 

Providing  States  with  flexibility  to  allo- 
cate Job  training  funds  to  substate  areas; 

Increasing  the  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  in  job  training  by  establishing  job 
training  councils  In  the  State  and  In  sub- 
state  areas.  Membership  on  such  councils 
win  come  predominantly  from  the  private 
sector.  The  State  council.  In  addition  to  ad- 
visory functions,  will  play  a  strong  role  in 
designating  job  training  areas,  planning  the 
expenditure  of  Job  training  funds,  and  de- 
veloping performance  standards  for  pro- 
grams In  the  State.  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cils win  perform  similar  functions  in  sub- 
state  service  delivery  areas;  and 

Authorizing  Job  placement,  on-the-job 
training  and  institutional  training  activities 
which  are  specifically  designed  to  address 
both  the  employment  needs  of  participants 
and  the  labor  needs  of  employers. 

Secretary's  Responsibilities  (title  II) 
which  would  authorize,  in  part  A,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  responsibilities  for  providing 
overall  management  for  the  Job  training 
system.  The  Secretary's  responsibilities 
would  Include:  establishing  Federal  per- 
formance standards  which  take  Into  account 
the  varying  economic  realities  In  the  States; 
monitoring  programs  under  the  Act;  apply- 
ing appropriate  corrective  actions  and  sanc- 
tions to  recipients:  adjudicating  disputes 
with  recipients;  reallocating  unused  funds: 
conducting  research  and  evaluations;  and 
providing  recipients  with  technical  assist- 
ance and  training. 

Part  B  of  title  II  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  administer  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  for  groups  with  special  labor 
market  advantages,  including  Indian  tribes, 
bands  and  groups  on  Federal  or  State  reser- 
vations and  Alaskan  Native  villagers;  mi- 
grants   and    seasonal    farmworkers:    older 


workers  previously  eligible  to  be  served 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  as 
amended:  and  veterans. 

Job  Corps  (title  III),  which  would  author- 
ize the  continuation  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

National  Commission  oh  Training  and 
Employment  (title  IV),  which  establishes  a 
National  Commission  on  Training  and  Em- 
ployment as  the  successor  to  the  National 
Commission  lor  Employment  Policy.  The 
new  CoRunisslon  would  also  assume  the  ad- 
visory functions  currently  authorized  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

General  Provisions  (title  VI),  which  con- 
tains provisions  generally  applicable  to  pro- 
grams under  the  Act.  trsoisition  provisions, 
repealers,  and  other  technical  and  conform- 
ing provisions. 

Specifically,  the  sections  of  the  bill  would 
provide  as  follows: 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  bill  con- 
tains four  sections,  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  denominates  the  bill  as  the 
"Job  Training  Act  of  1982"  and  contains  the 
table  of  contents  for  the  bill. 

SECTION  3.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS  AND 
STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

This  section,  in  subsection  (a),  proposes 
the  following  congressional  findings: 

The  bill  recognizes  that  welfare  recipients, 
economically  disadvantaged  out-of-school 
youths,  and  other  persons  with  labor 
market  disadvantages  are  unable  to  take 
their  places  In  the  mainstream  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  because  they  lack  the  training 
necessary  to  obtain  and  retain  productive 
private  sector  jobs. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  virtual  lack  of 
productivity  growth  in  recent  years  has 
become  seriously  detrimental  to  the  Na- 
tions long-term  economic  well-being  and 
that  investment  In  Job  training  of  such  per- 
sons can  help  restore  productivity  growth. 

The  bill  recognizes  that,  for  such  persons 
to  obtain  and  retain  employment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy,  in  which  lies 
the  vast  majority  of  Jobs  and  Job  creation 
activities,  it  is  essential  that  Government 
and  the  private  sector  enlist  in  a  cooperative 
partnership  to  provide  such  persons  with  es- 
sential job  training. 

The  bill  recognizes  that,  to  be  successful, 
such  training  must  be  designated  and  ad- 
ministered primarily  at  the  State  level  so 
that  State  officials.  In  close  cooperation 
with  private  sector  employers,  local  offi- 
cials, vocational  educators  and  labor  unions 
In  their  States,  and  In  accordance  the  eco- 
nomic realities  and  the  employment  needs 
of  the  eligible  population  In  their  SUtes, 
can  properly  match  such  persons  with  train- 
ing opportunities  and  jobs. 

The  bill  recognizes  that,  to  be  effective, 
this  Investment  must  be  focused  on  job 
training,  leaving  to  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  organizations  such  matters  as 
Income  maintenance. 

The  bill  recognizes  that,  to  achieve  opti- 
mum resulta,  the  job  training  system  must 
be  measured  by  performance  standards 
based  on  outcomes  rather  than  on  process. 

Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  that  the  job 
training  system,  at  both  the  SUte  and  local 
levels,  must  be  an  Integral  part  of  the 
State's  overall  Job  creation  and  employabil- 
ity  Improvement  strategy. 

This  section,  in  subsection  (b),  states  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  authorize  job 
training  programs  designed  to  address  the 
concerns  set  forth  in  the  proposed  congres- 
sional findings. 
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SECTION  3.  AOTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  would  authorize,  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  $1.8  billion  to  fund  job  training 
grants  to  States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  re- 
search, evaluation,  training  and  technical 
assistance  responsibilities  under  the  Act, 
and  the  National  Commission  on  Training 
and  Enployment:  $200  million,  less  amounts 
appropriated  for  training  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  for  Native  Ameri- 
can programs,  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker programs,  low  Income  older  worker 
programs,  and  programs  for  veterans  and 
other  persons  with  special  labor  market  dis- 
advantages; and  $38  million  for  Job  Corps. 
It  also  authorizes,  for  fiscal  years  1983-1987. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  federal 
administrative  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  administrative  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Act  and  to  carry  out  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Training  and  Employment. 
Finally,  it  authorizes,  for  fiscal  years  1984- 
1987.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  programs  under  the  Act. 

SECTION  4.  DKnNITIONS 

This  section  contains  definitions  for  terms 
used  in  the  Act. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

TITLE  I— job  training  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Part  A— Financial  assistance  provisions 

Section  101.  Secretary's  allocation  of 
funds:  This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  allocate  97  percent  of  the  funds  available 
for  title  I  using,  for  fiscal  year  1983.  the  for- 
mula set  forth  In  section  202  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act.  The 
remaining  3  percent  of  the  fimds  would  be 
authorized  to  fund  the  Secretary's  research, 
evaluation,  training  and  technical  assistance 
responsibilities  and  to  carry  -^ut  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Commission  on  Train- 
ing and  Employment.  For  fUcal  year  1984, 
97  percent  of  the  funds,  and,  for  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  72  percent  of  the  funds,  would 
be  allocated  to  the  States,  consistent  with 
the  groups  targeted  to  be  served  under  the 
bill,  on  the  basis  of  the  State's  share  of 
AFDC  recipients,  long-term  unemployed 
and  low  Income  youths.  For  fiscal  years 
1985-1987.  up  to  25  percent  of  the  funds 
would  be  allocated  to  States  which  meet 
performance  standards  set  by  the  Secretary. 
The  remaining  3  percent  of  the  funds  would 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  Secretary's  re- 
search, evaluation,  training  and  technical 
assistance  reBpoiuibllltles  under  sections  208 
and  209  of  the  Act.  and  to  fund  the  National 
Commission  on  Training  and  Employment 
under  title  IV  of  the  Act. 

Section  102.  Designation  of  substate  serv- 
ice delivery  areas  and  funding:  This  section 
authorizes  the  State  council,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor,  to  designate  one  or 
more  substate  service  delivery  areas.  Juris- 
dictions of  500.000  or  more  people  would  be 
automatically  designated.  Strong  consider- 
ation would  be  required  to  be  given  to  desig- 
nating rural  areas  served  by  existing  con- 
centrated employment  programs.  Funds  to 
serve  jurisdictional  areas  of  500.000  or  more 
persons  would  be  required  to  be  allocated 
based  on  the  area's  relative  number  of 
AFDC  recipients,  unemployed  and  total 
population,  with  the  latter  factor  adjusted 
by  the  area's  relatively  high  or  low  per 
capita  income.  In  addition,  States  would  be 
authorized  to  all(x»te  a  portion  of  the  funds 
to  match  donations  made  by  the  private 
sector. 

Section  103.  State  job  training  councils: 
This  section  would  require,  as  a  condition  of 
funding,  that  the  State  establish  a  job  train- 


ing council  chaired  by  the  Governor,  and  of 
which  at  least  51  percent  of  the  members 
would  be  from  the  business  community.  The 
council,  in  addition  to  advising  the  Gover- 
nor on  job  training.  Job  Information,  and 
Job  placement  in  the  State,  would  have 
major  substantive  functions,  including  des- 
ignating substate  service  delivery  areas  and 
developing  the  State  job  training  report  and 
performance  standards. 

Section  104.  State  job  training  reports: 
This  section  describes  the  Job  training  re- 
ports which  States  would  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  order  to  receive  funds.  Report  re- 
quirements are  kept  to  the  minimum  but 
would  Include  essential  items  such  as  de- 
scriptions of  program  goals,  population  to 
be  served,  and  substate  service  delivery 
areas. 

Section  106.  Private  Industry  Councils: 
This  section  would  require  the  establish- 
ment of  Private  Industry  Councils  for  sub- 
state  service  delivery  areas  to  advise  on  job 
training.  Job  placement  and  Job  information 
matters.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  Job  training  council  and  the  Governor, 
the  council  would  plan  the  administrative 
and  operational  aspects  of  the  Job  training 
program  in  the  substate  area,  and  would 
also  approve  training  occupations  and  estab- 
lish criteria  for  the  content  and  quality  of 
training  programs. 

Part  B—Job  TVaininp  Program 

Section  HI.  Eligibility  for  participation: 
This  section  would  require  that,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  a  person  must  be  a 
member  of  a  family  receiving  AFDC  or  as- 
sistance under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Child  Welfare  or  General  Assistance  pro- 
gram, be  an  out-of-school  youth  aged  16-25 
who  is  economically  disadvantaged  or.  in  a 
small  percentage  of  cases,  be  an  otherwise 
Ineligible  person  whom  the  State  deter- 
mines to  have  serious  labor  market  disad- 
vantages. In  addition.  States  with  severe  dis- 
placed worker  problems  could  spend  up  to 
an  additional  5  percent  of  their  funds  to 
serve  such  workers  provided  the  State  ap- 
propriates an  equal  amount  of  matching 
funds. 

Section  112.  Training  activities:  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  Job  training  programs.  In- 
cluding on-the-job  training.  Institutional 
training,  job  placement  assistance,  vocation- 
al education,  remedial  and  basic  education 
needed  to  facilitate  skill  training,  and  em- 
ployability  assessment  and  employabllity 
development  planning. 

Section  113.  Special  conditions  applicable 
to  training:  This  section  would  put  minimal 
limitations  on  the  use  of  funds,  including 
limitations  needed  to  assure  that  funds  are 
used  for  Job  training  (rather  than  on  such 
things  as  public  service  employment.  Income 
maintenance,  excessive  administration,  etc.) 
and  to  assure  cost-effectiveness  in  training. 

This  section.  In  subsection  (f).  would  ex- 
plicitly authorize  reimbursements  to  on-the- 
job  training  contractors  averaging  50  per- 
cent of  the  wages  paid  to  participants  by 
such  employers.  Such  reimbursement  may 
be  graduated  downward  over  time  to  reflect 
the  gradually  increasing  productivity  of 
such  workers.  Such  pajrments  are  intended 
to  reimburse  employers  for  the  extraordi- 
nary costs  of  training  such  participants  and 
for  the  lower  productivity  initially  associat- 
ed with  employing  these  workers.  The  "60 
percent"  methodology  authorized  by  this 
section  is  not  new.  It  has  been,  since  the 
mid-1960s,  the  traditional  methodology  for 
reimbursing  such  employers.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  onerous  difficulties  Involved  In 
calculating  the  exact  amount  of  "extraordi- 


nary training"  and  "lower  productivity" 
costs  during  the  conduct  of  audits,  and  be- 
cause tfuch  difficulties  potentially  pose  a  se- 
rious disincentive  to  employer  [larticipation 
in  on-the-job  training,  explicit  statutory  au- 
thorization of  the  methodology  is  needed. 

Section  114.  F»rogram  operation:  This  sec- 
tion would  set  forth  requirements  which  are 
essential  to  assure  an  effective  Job  training 
program  (e.g.  performance  standards)  and 
fund  accountability  (e.g.  audit,  debt  collec- 
tion, and  subreciplent  monitoring  proce- 
dures). 

TITLE  II— SECRETARY'S  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Part  A— Secretary's  manasfement 
responsibilities 

Section  201.  Secretary's  performance 
standards:  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  establish  federal  performance 
standards  to  measure  the  performance  of 
State  Job  training  programs,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  various  economic  situations  in 
each  State  and  the  Job-related  problems  of 
their  populations. 

Section  202.  Monitoring:  This  section 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  monitor 
all  programs  under  the  Act  for  compliance 
with  the  Act  and  the  regulations. 

Section  203.  Auditing:  This  section  would 
require  recipients  to  have  audits  conducted 
on  their  programs. 

Section  204.  Corrective  actions  and  sanc- 
tions: This  section  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  impose  corrective  actions  and  sanc- 
tions on  recipients  which  fall  to  meet  per- 
formance standards  or  to  comply  with  the 
Act  or  regulations.  Corrective  actions  and 
sanctions  would  be  graduated  in  accordance 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  performance 
faUures  or  violations. 

Section  205.  Administrative  adjudications: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  administratively  adjudicate  disputes  be- 
tween applicants  for,  and  recipients  of, 
funds  under  the  Act  and  the  Secretary.  In 
keeping  with  the  responsibilities  vested  In 
the  States  under  the  bUl,  disputes  which 
occur  at  the  State  level  or  below  would  not 
be  adjudicated  by  the  Secretary  but  under 
the  State's  grievance  system.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  504,  however, 
the  Secretary  would  retain  authority  to  en- 
force the  nondiscrimination  provisions  of 
that  section  throughout  the  program. 

Section  206.  Reallocation  of  funds:  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
allocate funds  which  are  not  put  to  use  in  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  This  section 
would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to  termi- 
nate certain  agreements  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Government. 

Section  207.  Performance  reports:  This 
section  would  require  recipients  of  funds  to 
keep  records  and  submit  appropriate  reports 
regarding  the  performance  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

Section  208.  Research  and  evaluation: 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  research  on  the  Nation's  training 
and  employment  problems  and  to  evaluate 
programs  funded  under  the  Act. 

Section  209.  Training  and  technical  assist- 
ance: This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary, 
upon  request,  to  provide  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  recipients  under  the  Act. 

Part  B— Secretary's  program  responsibilities 

This  part  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide Job  training  services  to  Indians  and 
other  Native  Americans,  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers,  older  workers,  veterans 
and  other  persons  determined  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  to  have  special  labor  market  disadvai\- 
tages. 

Section  221.  Native  American  programs: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  administer  training  and  employment  pro- 
grama  for  Native  American  Indians  on  Fed- 
eral and  State  reservations  and  Native 
American  Alaskan  villagers.  Programs  for 
nonreservation  Indians  are  not  Included  be- 
cause such  individuals  are  more  appropri- 
ately served  along  with  other  minority  and 
nonminority  persons  by  the  States  In  which 
they  reside.  In  addition,  the  budgetary  re- 
straints imposed  upon  the  Nation  at  the 
present  time  would  not  allow  for  sufficient 
services  for  the  former  tribes,  groups,  bands, 
and  villages.  If  special  programs  were  lo  be 
funded  for  the  latter  individuals. 

To  ensure  effective  use  of  limited  job 
trailing  resources,  funds  under  this  section 
could  not  be  used  for  public  service  employ- 
ment or  work  experience  or  to  pay  allow- 
ances, and  funds  allowed  to  be  spent  on  sup- 
portive services  would  be  limited. 

Section  222.  Migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker programs:  This  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  fund  job  training 
programs  on  behalf  of  migrants  and  season- 
al farmworkers.  To  ensure  effective  use  of 
limited  job  training  resources,  funds  under 
this  section  could  not  be  used  for  public 
service  employment  or  work  experience  or 
to  pay  allowances. 

Section  223.  Older  Americans  programs: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  fund  job  training  programs  on  behalf  of  • 
persons  previously  eligible  for  services 
under  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
as  amended.  To  ensure  effective  use  of  limit- 
ed job  training  resources,  funds  under  this 
section  could  not  be  used  for  public  service 
employment  or  work  experience  or  to  pay 
allowances,  and  funds  allowed  to  be  spent 
on  supportive  services  would  be  limited. 

Section  224.  Veterans:  This  section  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  fund  job  training 
activities  to  serve  veterans,  particularly  dis- 
abled, Vietnam-era  and  recently  separated 
veterans.  To  ensure  effective  use  of  limited 
Job  training  resources,  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion could  not  be  used  for  public  service  em- 
ployment or  work  experience  or  to  pay  al- 
lowances, and  funds  allowed  to  be  spent  on 
supportive  services  would  be  limited. 

TITLE  III— JOB  CORPS 

Section  301.  transfer  and  redesignation  of 
the  Job  Corps:  This  section  transfers  the 
Job  Corps  program  from  title  IV,  part  B.  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  into  title  III  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRAINING 
AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Section  401.  Statement  of  purpose:  This 
section  states  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  establish  a  National  Commisson  on 
Training  and  Employment. 

Section  402.  Commission  established:  This 
section  would  establish  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  would  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Treasury  and  two  additional  private  sector 
members. 

Section  403.  Functions  of  the  Commission: 
This  section  sets  forth  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  These  would  include  the  advi- 
sory functions  of  the  federal  advisory  coun- 
cil formerly  authorized  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act. 

Section  404.  Administrative  provisions: 
This  section  would  authorize  the  Conunis- 
slon  to  establish  bylaws,  hire  persormel.  and 
perform  other  such  administrative  func- 
tions. 


Section  405.  Reports:  This  section  would 
require  the  Commission  to  submit,  at  least 
annually,  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

TrtXE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  501.  Services  and  property:  This 
section,  in  subsection  (a),  would  authorize 
the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the  Act,  to 
purchase  or  lease  property  and  ticcept  funds 
from  sources  other  than  the  Act.  This  provi- 
sion is  especially  needed  for  the  operation 
of  the  Job  Corps. 

Subsection  (b)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  Into  grants,  contracts  and 
other  arrangements  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  Act. 

Section  502.  Utilization  of  services  and  la- 
cilitles:  This  section  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the  Act.  .to  use 
the  services  and  facilities  of  other  agencies 
and  organizations. 

Section  503.  Interstate  agreements:  This 
section,  which  would  authorize  Interstate 
agreements,  is  constitutionally  required  to 
enable  such  agreements  to  be  effected. 

Section  504.  Nondiscrimination:  This  sec- 
tion would  continue  the  comprehensive  non- 
discrimination protections  formerly  provid- 
ed to  participants  by  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  and 
would  extend  such  protections  to  Job  corps- 
members.  The  section,  however,  would 
eliminate  coverage  of  personnel  Involved  In 
the  administration  of  the  program  since 
such  coverage  Is  unnecessarily  reduindant  of 
coverage  provided  under  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  In  addition,  this  section 
would  simplify  the  enforcement  provisions 
now  contained  in  CETA.  and  would  provide 
for  enforcement  by  the  Secretary,  the  At- 
torney General  and  other  appropriate  au- 
thorities In  accordance  with  established 
nondiscrimination  enforcement  procedures. 

Section  605.  Judicial  review:  This  section 
would  authorize  judicial  review  of  final 
agency  action  following  the  completion  of 
administrative  adjudications  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Section  506.  Rules  and  regulations:  This 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretrary  to 
issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the  Act.  The 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  which  currently 
impose  rulemaking  procedures  above  and 
beyond  those  contained  in  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  would  be  deleted  as  un- 
necessarily burdensome  for  the  proper  and 
effective  administration  of  the  program. 

Section  507.  Transition  provisions:  This 
section  would  provide  for  transitional  provi- 
sions necessary  for  the  phasing  out  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  programs  under  the  bill. 

Section  608.  Criminal  provision:  This  sec- 
tion would  amend  the  criminal  provision  In 
Title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  new  Act. 

Section  509.  Technical  provision:  This  sec- 
tion would  change  current  statutory  refer- 
ences to  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Trainbig  Act  so  that  they  will  now  refer 
to  the  Job  Training  Act  of  1982. 

Section  610.  Repealers:  This  section  con- 
tains the  following  repealers: 

(1)  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  which  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  bill; 

(2)  Section  5(b)  of  the  CETA  amendments 
of  1978.  which  requires  an  unnecessary 
report; 

(3)  That  part  of  Title  VI  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  which  authorizes  a  categorical 
jobs  program  outside  the  mainstream  of  the 


training  and  employment  system,  and  for 
which  funds  have  never  been  appropriated: 

(4)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act.  which  requires  the  establishment  of 
federal  and  State  employment  service  advi- 
sory councils.  This  provision  would  recog- 
nize the  reality  that,  at  the  federal  level, 
the  functions  of  the  federal  advisory  council 
have  long  ago  been  assumed  by  the  National 
commission  established  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act.  and 
that  such  functions  would  be  continued  by 
the  National  commission  which  would  be  es- 
tablished under  the  bill.  The  functions  of 
extant  State  advisory  councils,  in  keeping 
with  the  res(>onsibilities  vested  in  Gover- 
nors under  the  bill,  would  be  assumed  by 
the  State  job  training  councils.  This  will 
ensure  both  increased  accountability  to  the 
Governor  of  the  training  and  employment 
system  In  each  State  and  a  better  integra- 
tion of  the  system;  and 

(5)  The  labor  market  advisory  councils 
under  the  work  incentive  program,  which 
are  replaced  by  the  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cils under  the  bill.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  966 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
was  added  a$  a  cosponsor  of  S.  966,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

S.  1S81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1581.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  taxpayer  the 
choice  of  a  tax  credit  or  a  deduction 
for  each  household  which  includes  a 
dependent  person  who  is  at  least  65 
years  old. 

S.  1634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  the  Senator 
from  Indian*  (Mr.  Quayle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1634,  a  bill  to  incor- 
porate the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs. 

S.  17S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1758,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  the  pri- 
vate noncommercial  recording  of  copy- 
righted works  on  video  recorders  from 
copyright  infringement. 
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S.  1«43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1943,  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
smuggling  quantities  of  marihuana  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  pounds. 

S.  1982 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1982,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  and  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  to 
strengthen  military  preparedness,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly). and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2016,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  generally  that  benefits 
thereunder  may  be  paid  to  aliens  only 
after  they  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  and  to  impose  further 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  any  alien 
in  a  foreign  country  to  receive  such 
benefits. 

S.  3033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2022,  a  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  30ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
Senator  from  Nort,h  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2057.  a  bill  to  amend  title  49,  United 
States  Code. 

S.  3080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2080,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  to  provide  that 
all  persons  must  comply  with  the  act. 

S,  3107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin). 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2107.  a  bill  to  extend  from  May  1982 
to  October  1982  the  month  before 
which  children  not  otherwise  entitled 
to  child's  insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by 
section  2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  must  attend 
postsecondary  schools  in  order  to  qual- 
ify under  subsection  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion for  entitlement  to  such  benefits, 
to  extend  from  August  1985  to  August 
1986  the  month  before  which  any  such 


entitlement  terminates,  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  notify  all  individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  childs  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  month  in  which  this  act  is  enacted 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  eligibility 
for,  and  the  amount  of,  such  benefits 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S.  3130 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2130,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  drugs  for  rare  diseases  and 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3155 

At  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2155.  a 
bill  to  require  a  foreign  country  be  de- 
clared to  be  in  default  before  pay- 
ments are  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  loans  owed  by  such  country 
or  credits  which  have  been  extended 
to  such  country  which  have  been  guar- 
anteed or  assured  by  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

senate  joint  RESOHrriON  1 S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KAsten,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Durenberger),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hetun),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  156,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  9,  1982,  as  'P.O.W./ 
M.I.A.  Commemoration  Day." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle).  the 


Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga).  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
STAPPdRD),  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
159.  a  joint  resolution  entitled  the 
"White  House  Conference  on  Produc- 
tivity Act." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  July  9,  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W.-M.I.A.  Recognition 
Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNOtnrE),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  322,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  possible  actions  taken  to 
expel  Israel  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations. 

senate  resolution  331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CHAraE,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  331,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion should  take  no  action  to  acceler- 
ate the  decontrol  of  wellhead  natural 
gas  prices. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponor  of 
amendment  No.  1333  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1758,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
exempt  the  private  noncommercial  re- 
cording of  copyrighted  works  on  video 
recorders  from  copyright  infringe- 
ment. 


DEATH  OF  HON.  CLIFFORD  P. 
CASE,  FORMERLY  A  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
JERSEY 

Through  inadvertence,  the  Record 
of  yesterday  did  not  include  all  the  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  335.  re- 
lating to  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
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Clifford  P.  Case.  The  permanent 
Record  will  show  that  the  resolution 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
GoLOWATER.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  McClore.  Mr.  Mel- 
cher,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
THxniMOND,  Mr.  Wallop,  and  Mr.  Zor- 

INSKY). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  336-RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  THE  DE- 
PARTURE STATUS  OF  EL  SAL- 
VADORANS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  336 
Whereas  ongoing  fighting  between  the 
military  forces  of  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  opposition  forces  is  creating  po- 
tentially life-threatening  situations  for  In- 
nocent nationals  of  El  Salvador; 

Whereas  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  estimates  that  as  many  as  sixty 
thousand  nationals  of  El  Salvador  fled  from 
El  Salvador  and  entered  the  United  States 
in  1980; 

Whereas  such  Service  in  1980  has  de- 
tained more  than  eleven  thousand  of  such 
nationals  and  is  deporting  to  El  Salvador  ap- 
proximately four  hundred  of  such  nationals 
each  month; 

Whereas  deportation  of  such  nationals 
could  be  temporarily  suspended,  until  it 
became  safe  to  return  to  El  Salvador,  if  the 
Attorney  General,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  provides  such 
nationals  with  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status;  and 

Whereas  such  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture status  has  been  granted  in  recent  histo- 
ry in  cases  of  nationals  who  fled  from  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Iran,  and  Nicaragua:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
recommend  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
extended  voluntary  departure  status  be 
granted  to  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El 
Salvador  and  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  exercise  his  discretion  and  grant 
such  status  to  such  aliens  until  the  situation 
In  El  Salvador  has  changed  sufficiently  to 
permit  their  safely  residing  in  that  country. 

EL  SALVADORAN  DEPARTURE  STATUS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  frequently  been  my  concern  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  and  as  a  student  of  Amer- 
ican history  that  all  too  often  the  rela- 
tionship between  American  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  is  obscured,  that 
policymaking  in  these  two  spheres  is 
kept  apart  artificially  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  overall  U.S.  interests. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  is  to  help  deal  with 
a  problem  originating  not  in  the  artifi- 
cial separation  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national policy,  but  in  the  artificial 
linking  of  these  policies.  The  problem 
that  I  refer  to  is  the  status  of  refugees 


coming  from  El  Salvador  to  the  United 
States. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  our  Nation's 
relationship  with  the  Government  of 
El  Salva'dor.  The  administration  has 
made  very  clear  its  decision  to  help 
that  Government,  led  by  Jos6  Nap6- 
lean  Duarte,  fight  off  leftist  forces 
backed  by  Soviet/Cuban  aid  and  insti- 
tute economic  reforms  to  help  rectify 
years  of  oligarchial  rule. 

But  we  are  considerably  less  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  refugees  from 
El  Salvador  are  coming  into  this  coun- 
try, the  hardships  that  they  have  ex- 
perienced prior  to  and  in  order  to  get 
here,  and— what  is  worst  of  all— we  do 
not  realize  the  hardships  that  they  are 
forced  to  endure  here  in  the  United 
States,  the  land  to  which  people  are 
fleeing  oppression  from  any  source 
have  come  for  over  three  generations. 

Now,  the  State  Department  has  ad- 
vised the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  that  at  this  time  it  does 
not  recommend  the  blanket  granting 
of  voluntary  departure  for  illegal  Sal- 
vadorans  presently  in  the  United 
States.  A  recommendation  to  grant 
voluntary  departure  for  Salvadorans 
would  include  providing  them  a  safe 
haven  in  the  United  States  until  the 
political  situation  in  that  nation  stab- 
lizes  as  well  as  other  special  inunigra- 
tion  measures  such  as  permission  to 
work  in  the  United  States.  According 
to  the  State  Department,  the  high 
levels  of  violence  in  El  Salvador  do  not 
warrant  the  granting  of  voluntary  de- 
parture to  Salvadorans  in  the  United 
States.  The  State  Department  justifies 
this  detennination  by  indicating  that 
basic  public  services  are  still  being 
maintained  in  El  Salvador,  particular- 
ly in  the  major  cities.  Unfortunately,  I 
believe  that  the  State  Department's 
case  ignores  the  crucial  testimony  of 
Americans  who  have  been  to  El  Salva- 
dor and,  more  importantly,  the^Salva- 
dorans  who  have  entered  this  Nation. 

Who  in  the  Chamber  has  not  heard 
accounts  of  atrocities,  random  vio- 
lence, and  deliberate  sabotage  commit- 
ted by  both  extremes  in  the  conflict  in 
El  Salvador  and  committed  against  in- 
nocent civilians?  The  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  de- 
termined in  its  September  1981  study 
that  the  large  number  of  Salvadorans 
who  enter  the  United  States  illegally 
is  casually  related  to  the  internal 
strife  in  El  Salvador,  and  a  comparison 
of  INS'  yesirly  totals  of  Salvadorans  in 
this  country  helps  to  confirm  this  de- 
termination. Yet  the  State  Depart- 
ment ignores  this  evidence  in  favor  of 
a  carefully  tailored,  impersonal  over- 
view of  the  situation  in  El  Salvador. 

The  granting  of  blanket  periods  of 
voluntary  departure  is  not  a  particu- 
larly unusual  means  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  deal  with  immigrants 
from  nations  under  the  throes  of  civil 
war.  For  varying  lengths  of  time 
during  the  past  5  years  aliens  from 


Ethiopia,  Uganda,  Iran,  and  Nicaragua 
have  been  granted  blanket  periods  of 
voluntary  departure.  In  1976,  the 
State  Department  advised  that  re- 
quests by  Lebanese  nations  for  exten- 
sions of  voluntary  departure  should  be 
viewed  sympathetically  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
main  difference  between  these  nations 
and  El  Salvador  is  our  own  Govern- 
ment's relations  with  those  other  gov- 
erxmients.  I  believe  that  the  true 
source  of  the  State  Department's  re- 
luctance to  recommend  granting  Sal- 
vadorans temporary  voluntary  depar- 
ture status  is  the  view  that  this  would 
reflect  adversely  on  our  Nation's 
policy  of  assisting  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador. 

To  me  such  a  judgment  does  the  op- 
posite of  what  it  intends  to  do.  To 
refuse  to  recognize  the  sufferings  of 
these  people  implies  a  guilty  con- 
science. I  believe  it  conveys  to  other 
nations  of  the  world  the  view  that  the 
Duarte  government,  by  design  or  im- 
potence, is  totally  responsible  for  this 
suffering  and  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, realizing  the  responsibility  of 
the  Duarte  government,  is  burying  its 
head  under  the  sand. 

The  lives  that  would  be  saved  and 
the  suffering  that  would  be  alleviated 
are  reasons  oiough  in  my  mind  to  war- 
rant the  granting  of  voluntary  depar- 
ture for  Salvadorans,  but  the  opportu- 
nity to  show  to  the  world  that  we  are 
cognizant  of  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador— which  I 
believe  has  as  its  root  cause  the  inter- 
vention of  outside  Communist 
sources— should  be  appealing  enough 
for  even  the  State  Department. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  with  me  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution I  am  introducing  today  urging 
the  State  Department  to  grant  volun- 
tary departure  status  for  Salvadorans. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
,  PRINTING 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

amendment  no.  1334 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.) 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Mattingly. 
Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
East,  and  Mr.  Goldwater)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2179)  to 
amend  the  war  powers  resolution  to 
require  specific  authorization  before 
the  introduction  of  any  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  into  hostilities  in  El  Salvador, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  ON  SOVIET-CUBAN 
AGGRESSION  AND  WAR  POWERS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  to  Sena- 
tor Robert  Byrd's  amendment  to  the 
War  Powers  Act.  In  essence.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  amendment,  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Helms,  Denton,  Mattingly, 
Hayakawa,  Thurmond.  East,  and 
Goldwater  significantly  modifies  the 
Byrd  amendment 

My  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
would  have  to  be  voted  upon  before 
the  Byrd  amendment,  and  my  amend- 
ment has  several  important  aspects. 
First,  and  most  significantly,  it  reaf- 
firms the  law  of  the  land  on  American 
policy  toward  Cuba  as  embodied  in  the 
September  1962  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 230  (Public  Law  87-733,  76  Stat. 
697).  Second,  my  amendment  embody- 
ing the  overwhelmingly  endorsed  joint 
resolution,  of  1962  reaffirms  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  first  announced  in 
1823,  and  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947. 
Third,  my  amendment  reaffirming  the 
1962  joint  resolution  has  several  policy 
thrusts: 

It  expresses  the  continued  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  to  prevent, 
by  force  if  necessary,  the  Soviet- 
backed  Communist  regime  in  Cuba 
from  engaging  in  aggressive  or  subver- 
sive activities  in  any  part  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere; 

It  expresses  continued  American  de- 
termination to  prevent  the  Soviet 
from  establishing  a  military  base  in 
Cuba;  and 

It  states  continued  American  sup- 
port for  the  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation of  the  Cuban  people. 

My  amendment  reaffirming  the 
almost  unanimously  adopted  1962 
Cuban  missile  crisis  resolution  is  fully 
consistent  with,  and  supportive  of 
President  Reagan's  Caribbean  policy 
announced  on  February  24,  1982. 

Mr.  President,  in  no  way  does  my 
amendment  relate  to  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  American  troops 
should  be  committed  to  Cuba.  This  is 
a  decision  that  the  War  Powers  Act 
presently  leaves  for  the  President  to 
make.  The  President  has  not  ruled  out 
the  use  of  force  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  oppose  Marxist-Leninist  ag- 
gression and  subversion,  and  my 
amendment  also  leaves  open  this 
option. 

Presidential  powers  in  the  realm  of 
foreign  and  military  affairs  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  were  eroded 
considerably  with  passage  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  I  have  always  opposed  the 
War  Powers  Act.  Senator  Byrd  Is  at- 
tempting to  paralyze  the  President 
further. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  Senate  to  vote  first  on  a 
resolution  adopted  overwhelmingly  by 
bipartisan  majorities  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962.  This  resolution 
reaffirms  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 


American  determination  to  oppose 
Soviet-Cuban  aggression  and  subver- 
sion, by  force  if  necessary,  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  believe  that  it 
is  essential  for  the  Senate  to  reaffirm 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Rio 
Treaty,  as  it  did  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  1962.  This  is  no  time  to  be 
weakening  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, when  our  country  faces  massive 
Soviet-Cuban  aggression  in  our  own 
hemisphere. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  as  the  cancer 
of  Fidel  Castro's  brand  of  Soviet- 
backed  Communism  is  spreading  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Presi- 
dent's power  must  not  be  weakened. 
We  need  to  rally  around  our  President 
in  this  time  of  growing  national  securi- 
ty crises  for  our  Nation.  PYeedom  and 
liberty  are  being  sorely  challenged 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  entire  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev correspondence  documents 
which  were  declassified  under  Execu- 
tive Order  11652,  dated  November  19, 
1973.  In  my  opinion,  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreements  have  certain- 
ly been  violated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev correspondence  of 
October  1962  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Significant  documents  declassified  under 
Executive  Order  116521 

Messages  Exchanged  by  President  Kenne- 
dy AND  Chairman  Khrushchev  During 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  or  October 
1962 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  public 
under  Executive  Order  11652,  the  Inter- 
agency Classification  Review  Committee 
has  recently  taken  declassification  action  on 
a  series  of  messages  exchanged  between 
President  Kennedy  and  NlkiU  S.  Khru- 
shchev. Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  U.S.S.R.,  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  1962.  During  October  1962 
President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev exchanged  a  total  of  10  messages 
about  Cuba,  only  the  last  four  of  which 
were  made  public  at  the  time.  All  10  mes- 
sages, with  annotations  supplied  by  the  His- 
torical Office  of  the  Department  of  State, 
are  printed  here  as  a  matter  of  general 
public  interest.  For  each  of  the  five  mes- 
sages from  Chairman  Khrushchev  there  are 
Included  both  the  Informal  translation 
which  was  made  immediately  available  to 
President  Kennedy  and  the  official  transla- 
tion prepared  later.  Related  documentation 
was  published  in  the  Department  of  State 
Bulletin  of  November  12,  1962.  and  in 
•'American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Docu- 
ments. 1962.' 

president  KENNEDY'S  MESSAGE  OF  OCTOBER  22. 
1983  ■ 

[Washington.)  October  22,  1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  A  copy  of  the  state- 
ment I  am  making  tonight  concerning  devel- 


opments in  Cuba  and  the  reaction  of  my 
Government  thereto  has  been  handed  to 
your  Ambassador  in  Washington.*  In  view 
of  the  gravity  of  the  developments  to  which 
I  refer,  1  want  you  to  know  immediately  and 
accurately  the  position  of  my  Government 
in  this  matter. 

In  our  discussions  and  exchanges  on 
Berlin  and  other  international  questions, 
the  one  thing  that  has  most  concerned  me 
has  been  the  possibility  that  your  Govern- 
ment would  not  correctly  understand  the 
will  and  determination  of  the  United  States 
in  any  given  situation,  since  I  have  not  as- 
sumed that  you  or  any  other  sane  man 
would,  in  this  nuclear  age.  deliberately 
plunge  the  world  into  war  which  it  is  crystal 
clear  no  country  could  win  and  which  could 
only  result  in  catastrophic  consequences  to 
the  whole  world,  including  the  aggressor. 

At  our  meeting  in  Vienna  and  subsequent- 
ly, I  expressed  our  readiness  and  desire  to 
find,  through  peaceful  negotiation,  a  solu- 
tion to  any  and  all  problems  that  divide  us. 
At  the  same  time,  I  made  clear  that  in  view 
of  the  objectives  of  the  ideology  to  which 
you  adhere,  the  United  States  could  not  tol- 
erate any  action  on  your  part  which  in  a 
major  way  disturbed  the  existing  over-all 
balance  of  power  in  the  world.  I  stated  that 
an  attempt  to  force  abandonment  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  commitments  in  Berlin 
would  constitute  such  an  action  and  that 
the  United  SUtes  would  resist  with  all  the 
power  at  its  command. 

It  was  in  order  to  avoid  any  Incorrect  as- 
sessment on  the  part  of  your  Government 
with  respect  to  Cuba  that  1  publicly  stated 
that  if  certain  developments  in  Cuba  took 
place,  the  United  States  would  do  whatever 
must  be  done  to  protect  its  own  security  and 
that  of  its  allies. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  its  support  of  this  declared 
policy.  Despite  this,  the  rapid  development 
of  long-range  missile  bases  and  other  offen- 
sive weapons  systems  in  Cuba  has  proceed- 
ed. I  must  tell  you  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
determined  that  this  threat  to  the  security 
of  this  hemisphere  be  removed.  At  the  same 
time.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  action  we 
are  taking  is  the  minimum  necessary  to 
remove  the  threat  to  the  security  of  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere.  The  fact  of  this 
minimum  response  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
basis,  however,  for  any  misjudgment  on 
your  part. 

I  hope  that  your  Government  will  refrain 
from  any  action  which  would  widen  or 
deepen  this  already  grave  crisis  and  that  we 
can  agree  to  resume  the  path  of  peaceful 
negotiation. 
Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

chairman  khrushchev's  message  of  october 

33.  1963 

iTiJormal  translation ' 

Mr.  President:  I  have  just  received  your 
letter,  and  have  also  acquainted  myself  with 


'  Text  communicated  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
at  Washington  at  6  p.m.  on  Oct.  22.  1962;  text  had 
previously  been  telegraphed  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Moscow  for  simultaneous  delivery  there. 


•  For  President  Kennedy's  television  and  radio  ad- 
dress on  Oct.  22.  1962.  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12.  19«2. 
p.  71S. 

'  Informal  translation  by  the  American  Embassy 
at  Moscow  of  text  received  by  the  Embassy  from 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  at  3  p.m.  Moscow  time 
on  Oct.  23.  1962.  and  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stau  by  telegram  at  5  p.m.  Moscow  time 
(received  at  n:&6  a.m..  Oct.  23.  Washington  lime). 
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text  of  your  speech  of  October  22  regarding 

Cuba. 

I  should  say  frankly  that  measures  out- 
lined in  your  statement  represent  serious 
threat  to  peace  and  security  of  peoples. 
United  States  has  openly  taken  path  of 
gross  violation  of  Charter  of  United  Na- 
tions, path  of  violation  of  international 
norms  of  freedom  of  navigation  on  high 
seas,  path  of  aggressive  actions  both  against 
Cuba  and  against  Soviet  Union. 

Statement  of  Government  of  United 
States  America  cannot  be  evaluated  in  any 
other  way  than  as  naked  interference  In  do- 
mestic affairs  of  Cuban  Republic.  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  states.  Charter  of  United 
Nations  and  international  norms  do  not  give 
right  to  any  state  whatsoever  to  establish  in 
international  waters  control  of  vessels 
bound  for  shores  of  Cuban  Republic. 

It  is  self-understood  that  we  also  cannot 
recognize  right  of  United  States  to  establish 
control  over  armaments  essential  to  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba  for  strengthening  of  its  defen- 
sive capacity. 

We  confirm  that  armaments  now  on  Cuba, 
regardless  of  classification  to  which  they 
belong,  are  destined  exclusively  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  in  order  to  secure  Cuban  Re- 
public from  attack  of  aggressor. 

I  hope  that  Government  of  United  States 
will  show  prudence  and  renounce  actions 
pursued  by  you,  which  could  lead  to  cata- 
strophic consequences  for  peace  throughout 
world. 

Viewpoint  of  Soviet  Goverrunent  with 
regard  to  your  statement  of  October  22  is 
set  forth  in  statement  of  Soviet  Govern- 
ment.* which  is  being  conveyed  to  you 
through  your  ambassador  in  Moscow. 

N.  Khrushchev. 

Official  translation  » 

Moscow.  October  23.  1962. 

Mr.  PRESiDKirr  I  have  just  received  your 
letter,  and  have  also  acquainted  myself  with 
the  text  of  your  speech  of  October  22,  re- 
garding Cuba. 

I  must  say  frankly  that  the  measures  indi- 
cated In  your  statement  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  peace  and  to  the  security  of  na- 
tions. The  United  States  has  openly  taken 
the  path  of  grossly  violating  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  path  of  violating  interna- 
tional norms  of  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  high  seas,  the  path  of  aggressive  actions 
both  against  Cuba  and  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  statement  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  undisguised  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  states.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  and  international  norms 
give  no  right  to  any  state  to  institute  in 
International  waters  the  inspection  of  ves- 
sels bound  for  the  shores  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba. 

And  naturally,  neither  can  we  recognize 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
control  over  armaments  which  are  necessary 
for  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  strengthen  its 
defense  capability. 

We  reaffirm  that  the  armaments  which 
are  in  Cuba,  regardless  of  the  classification 
to  which  they  may  belong,  are  intended 
solely  for  defensive  purposes  in  order  to 
secure  the  Republic  of  Cuba  against  the 
attack  of  an  aggressor. 

I  hope  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  display  wisdom  and  renounce  the 


actions  pursued  by  you.  which  may  lead  to 
catastrophic  consequences  for  world  peace. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  Soviet  Government 
with  regard  to  your  statement  of  October  22 
is  set  forth  in  a  Statement  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  which  is  being  transmitted  to 
you  through  your  Ambassadors  at  Moscow. 

N.  Khrushchev. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  MESSAGE  OF  OCTOBER  23, 
1962* 

{Washington.  October  23,  1962}. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  October  twenty-third.  I  think  you 
will  recognize  that  the  steps '  which  started 
the  current  chain  of  events  was  the  action 
of  your  Government  is  secretly  furnishing 
offensive  weapons  to  Cuba.  We  will  be  dis- 
cussing this  matter  in  the  Security  Council. 
In  the  meantime,  I  am  concerned  t^iat  we 
both  show  prudence  and  do  nothing  to  allow 
events  to  make  the  situation  more  difficult 
to  control  than  it  already  is. 

I  hope  that  you  will  issue  immediately  the 
necessary  instructions  to  your  ships  to  ob- 
serve the  terms  of  the  quarantine,  the  basis 
of  which  was  established  by  the  vote  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  this  after- 
noon, and  which  will  go  Into  effect  at  1400 
hours  Greenwich  time  October  twenty-four. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

CHAIRMAN  KHRUSHCHEV'S  MESSAGE  OF  OCTOBER 
24,  1962 

Informal  translation* 

Dear  M«.  President:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  October  23.  familiarized  myself 
with  it  and  am  answering  you. 

Imagine.  Mr.  President,  that  we  had  posed 
to  you  those  ultlmatlve  conditions  which 
you  have  posed  to  us  by  your  action.  How 
would  you  have  reacted  to  this?  I  think  that 
you  would  have  been  indignant  at  such  a 
step  on  our  part.  And  that  would  have  been 
comprehensible  to  us. 

Having  posed  these  conditions  to  us,  you, 
Mr.  President,  have  challenged  us.  Who 
asked  you  to  do  this?  By  what  right  have 
you  done  this?  Our  relations  with  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  like  our  relations  with  other 
states,  regardless  of  what  sort  of  state  It 
may  be,  concern  only  the  two  countries  be- 
tween which  those  relations  exist.  And  If 
one  Is  really  going  to  talk  about  a  quaran- 
tine, referred  to  In  your  letter.  It  c^i  be  es- 
tablished, according  to  accepted  Internation- 
al practice,  only  by  the  agreement  of  states 
between  themselves,  and  not  by  any  sort  of 
third  party.  There  exist,  for  example,  quar- 
antines on  agricultural  goods  and  products. 
But  In  the  case  at  hand,  the  question  Is  in 
no  way  one  of  quarantine,  but  rather  of  far 
more  serious  things,  and  you  yourself  un- 
derstand this. 

You,  Mr.  President,  are  not  declaring 
quarantines,  but  advancing  an  ultimatum 
and  threatening  that  unless  we  subordinate 
ourselves  to  your  demands,  you  will  use 
force.  Consider  what  you  are  saying!  What 
does  agreement  with  such  demands  mesui? 


«Por  Uxt  see  New  York  Times  of  Oct.  24,  1962. 
'Prepared  subsequently  by  the  Department  of 
SUte. 


"  Text  transmitted  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  at  8:51  p.m. 
Washington  time  on  Oct.  23,  1962,  and  delivered  In 
Moscow  at  7  a.m..  Oct.  24  Moscow  time. 

'  So  transmitted  to  the  American  American  Em- 
bassy at  Moscow,  but  corrected  there  to  read 
"step". 

•Informal  translation  by  the  American  Embassy 
at  Moscow  of  text  received  by  the  Embassy  from 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  at  11:30  p.m.  Moscow 
time  on  Oct.  24,  1962,  and  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment Of  State  by  teleijram  at  2  a.m..  Oct.  25. 
Moscow  time  (received  at  9:24  p.m..  Oct.  24.  Wash- 
ington time). 


This  would  mean  to  guide  oneself  in  one's 
relations  with  other  countries  not  by  reason 
but  to  indulge  arbitrariness.  You  are  no 
longer  appealing  to  reason,  but  wish  to  in- 
timidate us. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  and  think  that  in  your  heart  you  recog- 
nize that  I  am  correct.  I  am  convinced  that 
in  my  place  you  would  act  the  same  way. 

Reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  cannot  in  any  way 
substantiate  the  demands  now  advanced  the 
the  United  States.  This  organization  has  ab- 
solutely no  authority  or  basis  to  make  deci- 
sions like  that  of  which  you  speak  in  your 
letter.' 

Consequently,  we  do  not  recognize  these 
decisions.  International  law  exists,  generally 
recognized  norms  of  conduct  exist.  We 
firmly  support  the  principles  of  Internation- 
al law.  strictly  observe  the  norms  regulating 
navigation  on  the  high  seas  and  In  interna- 
tional waters.  We  observe  these  norms  and 
enjoy  the  rights  recognized  by  all  states. 

You  wish  to  compel  us  to  renounce  the 
rights  that  every  sovereign  state  enjoys,  you 
are  attempting  to  legislate  in  questions  of 
international  law,  you  are  trampling  upon 
the  generally  accepted  norms  of  this  law. 
And  all  this  not  only  out  of  hatred  for  the 
Cuban  people  and  Its  Government,  but  also 
as  a  result  of  considerations  of  the  election 
campaign  In  the  USA.  What  morality,  what 
law  can  justify  such  an  approach  by  the 
American  Government  to  international  af- 
fairs? You  cannot  find  such  a  morality  and 
such  a  law,  because  the  actions  of  the  USA 
with  regard  to  Cuba  are  outright  banditry, 
or.  if  you  like,  the  folly  of  degenerate  Impe- 
rialism. Unfortunately,  the  peoples  of  all 
countries,  and  at  least  of  all  the  American 
people,'"  can  Buffer  gravely  from  such  folly, 
since  the  USA  has  fully  lost  its  former  Inac- 
cessibility wltli  the  advent  of  contemporary 
types  of  armament. 

Consequently.  Mr.  President.  If  you  coolly 
weigh  the  situation  which  has  developed, 
not  giving  way  to  passions,  then  you  will  un- 
derstand that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  fail 
to  reject  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  USA. 
When  you  confront  us  with  such  conditions, 
try  to  put  yourself  in  our  situation  and 
think  how  the  USA  would  react  to  these 
conditions.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  someone 
had  attempted  to  dictate  conditions  of  this 
sort  to  you,  the  USA.  you  would  have  reject- 
ed such  an  attempt.  And  we  also  say— No. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that 
violation  of  freedom  of  the  use  of  Interna- 
tional waters  and  International  air  space  is 
an  act  of  aggression,  pushing  mankind  to- 
wards the  abyss  of  a  world  missile-nuclear 
war.  Consequently,  the  Soviet  Government 
cannot  give  Instructions  to  the  captains  of 
Soviet  vessels  boimd  for  Cuba  to  observe  the 
Instructions  of  the  American  naval  forces 
blockading  that  Island.  Your  instructions  ■  ■ 
to  Soviet  mariners  are  strictly  to  observe 
the  generally  recognized  norms  of  naviga- 
tion in  international  waters  and  not  to  re- 
treat from  tbem  by  even  one  step.  And  if 
the  American  side  violates  these  rules,  it 
must  realize  what  sori  of  responsibility  will 


•In  the  Russian  original  the  four  sentences  which 
follow  form  part  of  this  paragraph.  See  the  official 
translation  below. 

'"As  received  by  telegram  In  Washington.  The 
passage  should  read  "and  not  least  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people".  Compare  the  official  translation 
below. 

'  <  As  received  by  telegram  in  Washington.  The 
Russian  text,  however,  read  "Our  Instructions".  See 
the  official  translation  below. 
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rest  on  it  In  that  case.  Of  course,  we  shall 
not  be  simply  observers  of  piratical  actions 
of  American  ships  on  the  high  seas.  We  will 
then  be  forced  for  our  part  to  take  the 
measures  which  we  deam  necessary  and  ade- 
quate in  order  to  protect  our  rights.  For  this 
we  have  all  that  is  necessary. 
Respectfully  yours. 

N.  Khrushchev. 

OFFICIAL  TRANSLATION  " 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  October  23,  have  studied  it,  and  am 
answering  you. 

Just  imagine.  Mr.  President,  that  we  had 
presented  you  with  the  conditions  of  an  ulti- 
matum which  you  have  presented  us  by 
your  action.  How  would  you  have  reacted  to 
this?  I  think  that  you  would  have  been  in- 
dignant at  such  a  step  on  our  part.  And  this 
would  have  been  understandable  to  us. 

In  presenting  us  with  these  conditions, 
you  Mr.  President,  have  flung  a  challenge  at 
us.  Who  asked  you  to  do  this?  By  what  right 
did  you  do  this?  Our  ties  with  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  like  our  relations  with  other  states, 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  states  they  may 
be,  concern  only  the  two  covmtries  between 
which  these  relations  exist.  And  If  we  now 
speak  of  the  quarantine  to  which  your  letter 
refers,  a  quarantine  may  be  established,  ac- 
cording to  accepted  International  practice, 
only  by  agreement  of  states  between  them- 
selves, and  not  by  some  third  party.  Quaran- 
tines exist,  for  example,  on  agricultural 
goods  and  products.  But  in  this  case  the 
question  is  in  no  way  one  of  quarantine,  but 
rather  of  far  more  serious  things,  and  you 
yourself  understand  this. 

You.  Mr.  President,  are  not  declaring  a 
quarantine,  but  rather  are  setting  forth  an 
ultimatum  and  threatening  that  if  we  do 
not  give  in  to  your  demands  you  will  use 
force.  Consider  what  you  are  saying!  And 
you  want  to  persuade  me  to  agree  to  this! 
What  would  it  mean  to  agree  to  these  de- 
mands? It  would  mean  guiding  oneself  in 
one's  relations  with  other  countries  not  by 
reason,  but  by  submitting  to  arbitrariness. 
You  arc  no  lunger  appealing  to  reason,  but 
wish  to  intimidate  us. 

No.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  agree  to  this, 
and  I  think  that  in  your  own  heart  you  rec- 
ognize that  I  am  correct.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  my  place  you  woud  act  the  same 
way. 

Reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  cannot  in  any  way 
substantiate  the  demands  now  advanced  by 
the  United  States.  This  Organization  has 
absolutely  no  authority  or  basis  for  adopt- 
ing decisions  such  as  the  one  you  speak  of  in 
your  letter.  Therefore,  we  do  not  recognize 
these  decisions.  International  law  exists  and 
universally  recognized  norms  of  conduct 
exist.  We  firmly  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
international  law  and  observe  strictly  the 
norms  which  regulate  navigation  on  the 
high  seas.  In  International  waters.  We  ob- 
serve these  norms  and  enjoy  the  rights  rec- 
ognized by  all  states. 

You  wish  to  compel  us  to  renounce  the 
rights  that  every  sovereign  state  enjoys,  you 
are  trying  to  legislate  in  questions  of  Inter- 
national law,  and  you  are  violating  the  uni- 
versally accepted  norms  of  that  law.  And 
you  are  doing  all  this  not  only  out  of  hatred 
for  the  Cuban  people  and  its  government, 
but  also  because  of  considerations  of  the 
election  campaign  In  the  United  States. 
What  morality,  what  law  can  justify  such 


"Prepared  subsequently  by  the  Department  of 
SUte. 


an  approach  by  the  American  Government 
to  International  affairs?  No  such  morality  or 
law  can  be  found,  because  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  Cuba  consti- 
tute outright  banditry  or,  if  you  like,  the 
folly  of  degenerate  imperialism.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  folly  can  bring  grave  suffering 
to  the  peoples  of  all  countries,  and  to  no 
lesser  degree  to  the  American  people  them- 
selves, since  the  United  States  has  complete- 
ly lost  Its  former  Isolation  with  the  advent 
of  modem  types  of  armament. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  you  coolly 
weigh  the  situation  which  has  develped,  not 
giving  way  to  passions,  you  will  understand 
that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  fail  to  reject 
the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  United  States. 
When  you  confront  us  with  such  conditions, 
try  to  put  yourself  in  our  place  and  consider 
how  the  United  States  would  react  to  these 
conditions.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  someone 
attempted  to  dictate  similar  conditions  to 
you— the  United  States— you  would  reject 
such  an  attempt.  And  we  also  say— no. 

The  Soviet  government  considers  that  the 
violation  of  the  freedom  to  use  Internation- 
al waters  and  International  air  space  Is  an 
act  of  aggression  which  pushes  mankind 
toward  the  abyss  of  a  world  nuclear-missile 
war.  Therefore,  the  Soviet  Government 
cannot  Instruct  the  captains  of  Soviet  ves- 
sels boimd  for  Cuba  to  observe  the  orders  of 
American  naval  forces  blockading  that 
Island.  Our  Instructions  to  Soviet  mariners 
are  to  observe  strlckly  the  universally  ac- 
cepted norms  of  navigation  In  International 
waters  and  not  to  retreat  one  step  from 
them.  And  If  the  American  side  violates 
these  rules,  it  must  realize  what  responsibil- 
ity win  rest  upon  it  in  that  case.  Naturally 
we  will  not  simply  be  bystanders  with 
regard  to  piratical  acts  by  American  ships 
on  the  high  seas.  We  will  then  be  forced  on 
our  part  to  take  the  measures  we  consider 
necessary  and  adequate  in  order  to  protect 
our  rights.  We  have  everything  necessary  to 
do  so. 

Respectfully, 

N.  Khrushchev. 

Moscow,  October  24,  1962. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  MESSAGE  OF  OCTOBER 
25.  1963  ■' 

[Washington.J  October  25,  1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  October  24,  and  I  regret  very  much 
that  you  still  do  not  appear  to  understand 
what  it  is  that  has  moved  us  In  this  matter. 

The  sequence  of  events  is  clear.  In  August 
there  were  reports  of  Important  shipments 
of  military  equipment  and  technicians  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Cuba.  In  early  Septem- 
ber I  Indicated  very  plainly  that  the  United 
States  would  regard  any  shipment  of  offen- 
sive weapons  as  presenting  the  gravest 
Issues.  After  that  time,  this  Government  re- 
ceived the  most  explicit  assurances  from 
your  Government  and  Its  representatives, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  that  no  offen- 
sive weapons  were  being  sent  to  Cuba.  If 
you  will  review  the  statement  Issued  by  Tass 
in  September,  you  will  see  how  clearly  this 
assurance  was  given. 

In  reliance  on  these  solemn  assurances  I 
urged  restraint  upon  those  In  this  coimtry 
who  were  urging  action  In  this  matter  at 
that  time.  And  then  I  learned  beyond  doubt 
what  you  have  not  denied— namely,  that  all 
these  public  assurances  were  false  and  that 


■*Text  communicated  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  at 
Washington  at  1:45  a.m.  Washington  time  on  Oct. 
25,  1962:  transmitted  to  the  American  Embassy  at 
Moscow  at  1:59  a.m..  Oct.  25,  Washington  time  for 
delivery  also  In  Moscow. 


your  military  people  htwl  set  out  recently  to 
establish  a  set  of  missile  bases  In  Cuba.  I  ask 
you  to  recognize  clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  was  not  I  who  issued  the  first  challenge  in 
this  case,  and  that  in  the  light  of  this  record 
these  activities  in  Cuba  required  the  re- 
sponses I  have  announced. 

I  repeat  my  regret  that  these  events 
should  cause  a  deterioration  in  our  rela- 
tions, I  hope  that  your  Govenuuent  will 
take  the  necessary  action  to  permit  a  resto- 
ration of  the  earlier  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

chairman  KHRUSHCHEV'S  MESSAGE  OF  OCTOBER 
26,  1962 

Informal  translation  '* 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  October  25.  From  your  letter,  I  got 
the  feeling  that  you  have  some  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  which  has  developed 
and  (some)  '>  sense  of  responsibility.  I  value 
this. 

Now  we  have  already  publicly  exchanged 
our  evaluations  of  the  events  around  Cuba 
and  each  of  us  has  set  forth  his  explanation 
and  his  understanding  of  these  events.  Con- 
sequently, I  would  judge  that,  apparently,  a 
continuation  of  an  exchange  of  opinions  at 
such  a  distance,  even  In  the  form  of  secret 
letters,  will  hardly  add  anything  to  that 
which  one  side  has  already  said  to  the 
other. 

I  think  you  will  understand  me  correctly 
if  you  are  really  concerned  atwut  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world.  Everyone  needs  peace: 
both  capitalists.  If  they  have  not  lost  their 
reason,  and,  still  more,  communists,  people 
who  know  how  to  value  not  only  their  own 
lives  but,  more  than  anything,  the  lives  of 
the  peoples.  We,  communists,  are  against  all 
wars  between  states  in  general  and  have 
been  defending  the  cause  of  peace  since  we 
came  into  the  world.  We  have  always  re- 
garded war  as  a  calamity,  and  not  as  a  game 
nor  as  a  means  of  the  attaiiunent  of  definite 
goals,  nor,  all  the  more,  as  a  goal  in  Itself. 
Our  goals  are  clear,  and  the  means  to  attain 
them  Is  labor.  War  is  our  enemy  and  a  ca- 
lamity for  all  the  peoples. 

It  is  thus  that  we,  Soviet  people,  and,  to- 
gether with  us,  other  peoples  as  well,  under- 
stand the  questions  of  war  and  peace.  I  can. 
In  any  case,  firmly  say  this  for  the  peoples 
of  the  socialist  coimtries,  as  well  as  for  all 
progressive  people  who  want  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  friendship  among  peoples. 

I  see.  Mr.  President,  that  you  too  are  not 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
the  world,  of  imderstanding,  and  of  what 
war  entails.**  What  would  a  war  give  you? 
You  are  threatening  us  with  war.  But  you 
well  know  that  the  very  least  which  you 
would  receive  In  reply  would  be  that  you 
would  experience  the  same  consequences  as 
those  which  you  sent  us.  And  that  must  be 
clear  to  us,  people  Invested  with  authority, 
trust,  and  responsibility.  We  must  not  suc- 


'<  Informal  translation  by  the  American  Embassy 
at  Moscow  of  text  received  by  the  Embassy  from 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  at  4:43  pjn.  Moscow 
time  on  Oct.  26.  1962.  and  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  7  p.m.  Moacow  time  (received 
In  four  sections  between  6  and  9  p.m.,  Oct.  26. 
Washington  time). 

■•The  parentheses  are  In  the  source  text. 

'•On  Oct.  27,  1962,  the  Department  of  SUte  sent 
to  the  White  House  the  following  corrected  version 
of  this  sentence:  'I  see.  Mr.  President,  that  you  too 
are  not  devoid  of  a  sense  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
the  world,  of  understanding  and  a  proper  evalua- 
tion of  the  character  of  contemporary  war  and  of 
what  war  entails." 
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cumb  to  intoxication  and  petty  passions,  re- 
gardless of  whether  elections  are  Impending 
In  this  or  that  country,  or  not  Impending. 
These  arc  all  transient  things,  but  if  Indeed 
war  should  break  out,  then  it  would  not  be 
in  our  power  to  stop  it,  for  such  is  the  logic 
of  war.  I  have  participated  in  two  wars  and 
luiow  that  war  ends  when  it  has  rolled 
through  cities  and  villages,  everywhere 
sowing  death  and  destruction. 

In  the  name  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
and  the  Soviet  people.  I  assure  you  that 
your  conclusions  regarding  offensive  weap- 
ons on  Cuba  are  groundless.  It  is  apparent 
from  what  you  have  written  me  that  our 
conceptions  are  different  on  this  score,  or 
rather,  we  have  different  estimates  of  these 
or  those  military  means.  Indeed,  in  reality, 
the  same  forms  of  weapons  can  have  differ- 
ent interpretations. 

You  are  a  military  man  and,  I  hope,  will 
understand  me.  Let  us  take  for  example  a 
simple  cannon.  What  sort  of  means  is  this: 
offensive  or  defensive?  A  cannon  is  a  defen- 
sive means  if  it  is  set  up  to  defend  t>ound- 
arles  or  a  fortified  area.  But  if  one  concen- 
trates artillery,  and  adds  to  it  the  necessary 
number  of  troops,  then  the  same  cannons 
do  become  an  offensive  means,  because  they 
prepare  and  cletu-  the  way  for  infantry  to 
attack.  The  same  happens  with  missile-nu- 
clear weapons  as  well,  with  any  type  of  this 
weapon. 

You  are  mistaken  if  you  think  that  any  of 
our  means  of  Cuba  are  offensive.  However. 
let  us  not  quarrel  now.  It  is  apparent  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  convince  you  of  this.  But 
I  say  to  you:  you,  Mr.  President,  are  a  mili- 
tary man  and  should  understand:  can  one 
attack.  If  one  has  on  one's  territory  even  an 
enormous  quantity  of  missiles  of  various  ef- 
fective radiuses  and  various  power,  but 
using  only  these  means.  These  missiles  are  a 
means  of  extermination  and  destruction. 
But  one  cannot  attack  with  these  missiles, 
even  nuclear  missiles  of  a  power  of  100 
megatons  because  only  people,  troops,  can 
attack.  Without  people,  any  means  however 
powerful  cannot  be  offensive. 

How  can  one,  consequently,  give  such  a 
completely  incorrect  interpreution  as  you 
are  now  giving,  to  the  effect  that  some  sort 
of  means  on  Cuba  are  offensive.  All  the 
means  located  there,  and  I  assure  you  of 
this,  have  a  defensive  character,  are  on 
Cuba  solely  for  the  purposes  of  defense,  and 
we  have  sent  them  to  Cuba  at  the  request  of 
the  Cuban  Government.  You,  however,  say 
that  these  are  offensive  means. 

But,  Mr.  President,  do  you  really  seriously 
think  that  Cuba  can  attack  the  United 
States  and  that  even  we  together  with  Cuba 
can  attack  you  from  the  territory  of  Cuba? 
Can  you  reidly  think  that  way?  How  is  It 
possible?  We  do  not  understand  this.  Has 
something  so  new  appeared  in  military 
strategy  that  one  can  think  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  attack  thus?  I  say  precisely  attack, 
and  not  destroy,  since  barbarians,  people 
who  have  lost  their  sense,  destroy. 

I  believe  that  you  have  no  basis  to  think 
this  way.  You  can  regard  us  with  distrust, 
but.  in  any  case,  you  can  be  calm  in  this 
regard,  that  we  are  of  sound  mind  and  un- 
derstand perfectly  well  that  if  we  attack 
you,  you  will  respond  the  same  way.  But 
you  too  will  receive  the  same  that  you  hurl 
against  us.  And  I  think  that  you  also  under- 
stand this.  My  conversation  with  you  in 
Vienna  gives  me  the  right  to  talk  to  you  this 
way. 

This  indicates  that  we  are  normal  people, 
that  we  correctly  understand  and  correctly 
evaluate  the  situation.  Consequently,  how 


can  we  permit  the  incorrect  actions  which 
you  ascribe  to  us?  Only  lunatics  or  suicides, 
who  themselves  want  to  perish  and  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  world  before  they  die,  could 
do  this.  Wy  however,  want  to  live  and  do  not 
at  all  want  to  destroy  your  country.  We 
want  something  quite  different:  to  compete 
with  your  country  on  a  peaceful  basis.  We 
quarrel  with  you.  we  have  differences  on 
ideological  questions.  But  our  view  of  the 
world  consists  in  this,  that  ideological  ques- 
tions, as  well  as  economic  problems,  should 
be  solved  not  by  military  means,  they  must 
be  solved  on  the  basis  of  peaceful  competi- 
ton.  i.e..  aa  this  is  understood  in  capitalist 
society,  on  the  basis  of  competition.  We 
have  proceeded  and  are  proceeding  from  the 
fact  that  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  the 
two  different  social-political  systems,  now 
existing  in  the  world,  is  necessary,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  assure  a  stable  peace,  t^at  is 
the  sort  of  principle  we  hold. 

You  have  now  proclaimed  piratical  meas- 
ures, which  were  employed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  ships  proceeding  in  intematlon- 
td  waters  were  attacked,  and  you  have  called 
this  "a  quarantine"  around  Cuba.  Our  ves- 
sels, apparently,  will  soon  enter  the  zone 
which  your  Navy  is  patrolling.  I  assure  you 
that  these  vessels,  now  bound  for  Cuba,  are 
carrying  the  most  innocent  peaceful  car- 
goes. Do  you  really  think  that  we  only 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  carriage  of  so- 
called  offensive  weapons,  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen bombs?  Although  perhaps  your  military 
people  imagine  that  these  (cargoes)"  are 
some  sort  of  special  type  of  weapon,  I  assure 
you  that  they  are  the  most  ordinary  peace- 
ful products. 

Consequently.  Mr.  President,  let  us  show 
good  sense.  I  assure  you  that  on  those  ships, 
which  are  bound  for  Cuba,  there  are  no 
weapons  at  all.  The  weapons  which  were 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  Cuba  are  al- 
ready there.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  there 
were  not  any  shipments  of  weapons  at  all. 
No,  there  were  such  shipments.  But  now 
Cuba  has  already  received  the  necessary 
means  of  defense. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  can  understand 
me  and  believe  me.  But  I  should  like  to  have 
you  believe  in  yourself  and  to  agree  that 
one  cannot  give  way  to  passions;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  control  them.  And  in  what  direction 
are  events  now  developing?  If  you  stop  the 
vessels,  then,  as  you  yourself  know,  that 
would  be  piracy.  If  we  started  to  So  that 
with  regard  to  your  ships,  then  you  would 
also  be  as  indignant  as  we  and  the  whole 
world  now  are.  One  cannot  give  another  in- 
terpretation to  such  actions,  because  one 
cannot  legalize  lawlessness.  If  this  were  per- 
mitted, then  there  would  be  no  peace,  there 
would  also  be  no  peaceful  coexistence.  We 
should  then  be  forced  to  put  into  effect  the 
necessary  measures  of  a  defensive  character 
to  protect  our  interests  in  accordance  with 
international  law.  Why  should  this  be  done? 
To  what  would  all  this  lead? 

Let  us  normalize  relations.  We  have  re- 
ceived an  appeal  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
General  of  the  UN,  U  Thant,  with  his  pro- 
posals. I  have  already  answered  him.  His 
proposals  come  to  this,  that  our  side  should 
not  transport  armaments  of  any  kind  to 
Cuba  during  a  certain  period  of  time,  while 
negotiations  are  being  conducted— and  we 
are  ready  to  enter  such  negotiations— and 
the  other  side  should  not  undertake  any 
sort  of  piratical  actions  against  vessels  en- 
gaged in  navigation  on  the  high  seas.  I  con- 
sider these  proposals  reasonable.  This  would 


be  a  way  out  of  the  situation  which  has 
been  created,  which  would  give  the  peoples 
the  possibility  of  breathing  calmly.  ■■  You 
have  asked  what  happened,  what  evoked 
the  delivery  of  weapons  to  Cuba?  You  have 
spoken  about  this  to  our  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  Mr. 
President,  what  evoked  it. 

We  were  very  grieved  by  the  fact— I  spoke 
about  it  in  Vienna— that  a  landing  took 
place,  that  an  attack  on  Cuba  was  commit- 
ted, as  a  result  of  which  many  Cubans  per- 
ished. You  yourself  told  me  then  that  this 
had  been  a  mistake.  I  respected  that  expla- 
nation. You  repeated  it  to  me  several  times, 
pointing  out  that  not  everybody  occupying  a 
high  position  would  acknowledge  his  mis- 
takes as  you  had  done.  I  value  such  frank- 
ness. For  my  part.  I  told  you  that  we  too 
possess  no  less  courage:  we  also  acknowledge 
those  mistakes  which  had  been  committed 
during  the  history  of  our  state,  and  not  only 
acknowledged,  but  sharply  condemned 
them. 

If  you  are  really  concerned  about  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  your  people,  and  this  is 
your  responsibility  as  President,  then  I.  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
am  concerned  for  my  people.  Moreover,  the 
preservation  of  world  peace  should  be  our 
Joint  concern,  since  if.  under  contemporary 
conditions,  war  should  break  out.  It  would 
be  a  war  not  only  between  the  reciprocal 
claims,  but  a  worldwide  cruel  and  destruc- 
tive war." 

Why  have  we  proceeded  to  assist  Cuba 
with  military  and  economic  aid?  The  answer 
is:  we  have  proceeded  to  do  so  only  for  rea- 
sons of  humanltarlanism.  At  one  time,  our 
people  Itself  had  a  revolution,  when  Russia 
was  still  a  backward  country.  We  were  at- 
tacked then.  We  were  the  target  of  attack 
by  many  countries.  The  USA  participated  in 
that  adventure.  This  has  been  recorded  by 
participants  in  the  aggression  against  our 
country.  A  whole  book  has  been  written 
about  this  by  General  [William  Sidney] 
Graves,  who,  at  that  time  conunanded  the 
US  exi>editionary  corps.  Graves  called  it 
"The  American  Adventure  in  Siberia". 

We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  accomplish 
a  revolution  and  how  difficult  it  Is  to  recon- 
struct a  country  on  new  foundations.  We 
sincerely  sympathize  with  Cuba  and  the 
Cuban  people,  but  we  are  not  interfering  in 
questons  of  domestic  structure,  we  are  not 
interfering  In  their  affairs.  The  Soviet 
Union  desires  to  help  the  Cubans  build  their 
life  as  they  themselves  wish  and  that  others 
should  not  hinder  them. 

You  once  said  that  the  United  States  was 
not  preparing  an  invasion.  But  you  also  de- 
clared that  you  sympathized  with  the 
Cuban  counterrevolutionary  emigrants,  that 
you  support  them  and  would  help  them  to 
realize  their  plans  against  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba.  It  is  also  not  a  secret  to 
anyone  that  the  threat  of  armed  attack,  ag- 
gression, has  constantly  hung,  and  contin- 
ues to  hang  over  Cuba.  It  was  only  this 
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which  impelled  us  to  respond  to  the  request 
of  the  Cuban  government  to  furnish  it  aid 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  defensive  ca- 
pacity of  this  country. 

If  assurances  were  given  by  the  President 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  the  USA  itself  would  not  participate  in 
an  attack  on  Cuba  and  would  restrain 
others  from  actions  of  this  sort,  if  you 
would  recall  your  fleet,  this  would  immedi- 
ately change  everything.  I  am  not  speaking 
for  Fidel  Castro,  but  I  think  that  he  and  the 
goverrunent  of  Cuba,  evidently,  would  de- 
clare demobilization  and  would  appeal  to 
the  people  to  get  down  to  peaceful  labor. 
Then.  too.  the  question  of  armaments  would 
disappear,  since.  If  there  is  no  threat,  then 
armaments  are  a  burden  for  every  people. 
Then.  too.  the  question  of  the  destruction, 
not  only  of  the  armaments  which  you  call 
offensive,  but  of  all  other  armaments  as 
well,  would  look  different. 

1  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment in  the  United  Nations  and  introduced 
a  proposal  for  the  disbandment  of  all  armies 
and  for  the  destruction  of  all  armaments. 
How  then  can  I  now  count  on  those  arma- 
ments? 

Armaments  bring  only  disasters.  When 
one  accumulates  them,  this  damages  the 
economy,  and  if  one  puts  them  to  use,  then 
they  destroy  people  on  both  sides.  Conse- 
quently, only  a  madman  can  believe  that  ar- 
maments are  the  principal  means  in  the  life 
of  society.  No.  they  are  an  enforced  loss  of 
human  energy,  and  what  is  more  are  for  the 
destruction  of  man  himself.  If  people  do  not 
show  wisdom,  then  In  the  final  analysis  they 
will  come  to  a  clash,  like  blind  moles,  and 
then  reciprocal  extermination  will  begin. 

Let  us  therefore  show  sUtesmanllke 
wisdom,  I  propose:  we,  for  our  part,  will  de- 
clare that  our  ships,  bound  for  Cuba,  will 
not  carry  any  kind  of  armamenta.  You 
would  declare  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
not  invade  Cuba  with  its  forces  and  will  not 
support  any  sort  of  forces  which  might 
intend  to  carry  out  an  Invasion  of  Cuba. 
Then  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  our 
military  specialists  In  Cuba  would  disappear. 
Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  you  to  weigh 
well  what  the  aggressive,  piratical  actions, 
which  you  have  declared  the  USA  intends  to 
carry  out  In  international  waters,  would 
lead  to.  You  yourself  know  that  any  sensible 
man  simply  cannot  agree  virith  this,  cannot 
recognize  your  right  to  such  actions. 

If  you  did  this  as  the  first  step  toward  the 
unleashing  of  war,  well  then,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  else  Is  left  to  us  but  to  accept 
this  challenge  of  yours.  If,  however,  you 
have  not  lost  your  self-control  and  sensibly 
conceive  what  this  might  lead  to,  then,  Mr. 
President,  we  and  you  ought  not  now  to  pull 
on  the  ends  of  the  rope  In  which  you  have 
tied  the  knot  of  war,  because  the  more  the 
two  of  us  pull,  the  tighter  that  knot  will  be 
tied.  And  a  moment  may  come  when  that 
knot  will  be  tied  so  tight  that  even  he  who 
tied  it  will  not  have  the  strength  to  untie  It, 
and  then  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut  that 
knot.  And  what  that  would  mean  is  not  for 
me  to  explain  to  you,  because  you  yourself 
understand  perfectly  of  what  terrible  forces 
our  countries  dispose. 

Consequently,  if  there  is  no  intention  to 
tighten  that  knot  and  thereby  to  doom  the 
world  to  the  catastrophe  of  thermonuclear 
war,  then  let  us  not  only  relax  the  forces 
pulling  on  the  ends  of  the  rope,  let  us  take 
measures  to  untie  that  knot.  We  are  ready 
for  this. 

We  welcome  all  forces  which  stand  on  po- 
sitions of  peace.  Consequently,  I  expressed 


gratitude  to  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  too,  who 
manifests  alarm  and  concern  for  the  fate  of 
the  world,  and  I  readily  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Acting  Secretary  General  of 
the  UN.  U  Thant. 

There.  Mr.  President,  are  my  thoughts, 
which,  if  you  agreed  with  them,  could  put 
an  end  to  that  tense  situation  which  is  dis- 
turbing all  peoples. 

These  thoughts  are  dictated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  relieve  the  situation,  to  remove  the 
threat  of  war. 

Respectfully  yours, 

N.  Khruskchev. 

Official  translation »" 
Dear  Mr.  I»resident:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  October  25.  Prom  your  letter  I  got 
the  feeling  that  you  have  some  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  which  has  developed 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I  appreciate 
this. 

By  now  we  have  already  publicly  ex- 
changed our  assessments  of  the  events 
around  Cuba  and  each  of  us  has  set  forth 
his  explanation  and  his  interpretation  of 
these  events.  Therefore,  I  would  think  that, 
evidently,  continuing  to  exchange  opinions 
at  such  a  distance,  even  In  the  form  of 
secret  letters,  would  probably  not  add  any- 
thing to  what  one  side  has  already  said  to 
the  other. 

I  think  you  will  understand  me  correctly 
if  you  are  really  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world.  Everyone  needs  peace:  both 
capitalists,  if  they  have  not  lost  their 
reason,  and  all  the  more,  communists- 
people  who  know  how  to  value  not  only 
their  own  lives  but.  above  all  else,  the  life  of 
nations.  We  communists  are  against  any 
wars  between  states  at  all,  and  have  been 
defending  the  cause  of  peace  ever  since  we 
came  into  the  world.  We  have  always  re- 
garded war  as  a  calamity,  not  as  a  game  or  a 
means  for  achieving  particular  purposes, 
much  less  as  a  goal  in  Itself.  Our  goals  are 
clear,  and  the  means  of  achieving  them  is 
work.  War  is  our  enemy  and  a  calamity  for 
all  nations. 

This  is  how  we  Soviet  people,  and  togeth- 
er with  us,  other  peoples  as  well.  Interpret 
questions  of  war  and  peace.  I  can  say  this 
with  assurance  at  least  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Socialist  countries,  as  well  as  for  all  pro- 
gressive people  who  want  peace,  happiness, 
and  friendship  among  nations. 

I  can  see,  Mr.  President,  that  you  also  are 
not  without  a  sense  of  anxiety  for  the  fate 
of  the  world,  not  without  an  understanding 
and  correct  assessment  of  the  nature  of 
modem  warfare  and  what  war  entails.  What 
good  would  a  war  do  you?  You  threaten  us 
with  war.  But  you  well  know  that  the  very 
least  you  would  get  in  response  would  be 
what  you  had  given  us;  you  would  suffer  the 
same  consequences.  And  that  must  be  clear 
to  us— people  Invested  with  authority,  trust 
and  responsibility.  We  must  not  succumb  to 
lightheadedness  and  petty  passions,  regard- 
less of  whether  elections  are  forthcoming  in 
one  country  or  another.  These  are  all  transi- 
tory things,  but  should  war  Indeed  break 
out,  it  would  not  be  in  our  ixjwer  to  contain 
or  stop  it,  for  such  is  the  logic  of  war.  I  have 
taken  part  in  two  wars,  and  I  know  that  war 
ends  only  when  it  has  rolled  through  cities 
and  villages,  sowing  death  and  destruction 
everywhere. 

I  assure  you  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Soviet  people  that  your  ar- 
guments   regarding    offensive    weapons    In 


Cuba  are  utterly  unfounded.  Prom  what  you 
have  written  me  It  Is  obvious  that  our  Inter- 
pretations on  this  point  are  different,  or 
rather  that  we  have  different  definitions  for 
one  type  of  military  means  or  another.  And 
indeed,  the  same  types  of  armaments  may 
in  actuality  have  different  interpretations. 

You  are  a  military  man,  and  I  hope  you 
win  understand  me.  Let  us  take  a  simple 
caiuion  for  instance.  What  kind  of  a  weapon 
is  it— offensive  or  defensive?  A  cannon  is  a 
defensive  weapon  if  it  is  set  up  to  defend 
boundaries  or  a  fortified  area.  But  when  ar- 
tillery is  concentrated  and  supplemented  by 
an  appropriate  number  ot  troops,  then  the 
same  cannon  will  have  become  an  offensive 
weapon,  sin^e  they  prepare  and  clear  the 
way  for  infantry  to  advance.  The  same  is 
true  for  nuclear  missile  weapons,  for  any 
type  of  these  weapons. 

You  are  mistaken  If  you  think  that  any  of 
our  armaments  In  Cuba  are  offensive.  How- 
ever, let  us  not  argue  at  this  point.  E^rident- 
ly.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  convince  you.  But  I 
tell  you:  You.  Mr.  President,  are  a  military 
man  and  you  must  understand:  How  can  you 
possibly  launch  an  offensive  even  If  you 
have  an  enormous  number  of  mlasUes  of 
various  ranges  and  power  on  your  territory, 
using  these  weapons  ainne?  These  missiles 
are  a  means  of  aimihilation  and  destruction. 
But  It  Is  Impossible  to  launch  an  offensive 
by  means  of  these  missiles,  even  nuclear 
missiles  of  100  megaton  yield,  because  it  is 
only  people— troops— who  can  advance. 
Without  people  any  weapons,  whatever 
their  power,  cannot  be  offensive. 

How  can  you,  therefore,  give  this  com- 
pletely wrong  Interpretation,  which  you  are 
now  giving,  that  some  weapons  in  Cuba  are 
offensive,  as  you  say?  All  weapons  there— 
and  I  assure  you  of  this— are  of  a  defensive 
nature;  they  are  In  Cuba  solely  for  purposes 
of  defense,  and  we  have  sent  them  to  Cuba 
at  the  request  of  the  Cuban  Goverrunent. 
And  you  say  that  they  are  offensive  weap- 
ons. 

But.  Mr.  President,  do  you  really  seriously 
think  that  Cuba  could  launch  an  offensive 
upon  the  United  States  and  that  even  we. 
together  with  Cuba,  could  advance  against 
you  from  Cuban  territory?  Do  you  really 
think  so?  How  can  that  be?  We  do  not  un- 
derstand. Surely,  there  has  not  been  any 
such  new  development  in  military  strategy 
that  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  advance  that  way.  And  I  mean  ad- 
vance, not  destroy;  for  those  who  destroy 
are  barbarians,  people  who  have  lost  their 
sanity. 

I  hold  that  you  have  no  grounds  to  think 
so.  You  may  regard  us  with  distrust,  but  you 
can  at  any  rate  rest  assured  that  we  are  of 
sound  mind  and  understand  perfectly  well 
that  If  we  launch  an  offensive  acalnst  you. 
you  will  respond  In  kind.  But  you  too  will 
get  In  response  whatever  you  throw  at  us. 
And  I  think  you  understand  that  too.  It  Is 
our  discussion  In  Vienna  that  gives  me  the 
right  to  speak  this  way. 

This  Indicates  that  we  are  sane  people, 
that  we  understand  and  assess  the  situation 
correctly.  How  could  we.  then,  allow  [oiu*- 
selves]"  the  wrong  actions  which  you  as- 
cribe to  us?  Only  lunatics  or  suicides,  who 
themselves  want  to  perish  and  before  they 
die  destroy  the  world,  could  do  this.  But  we 
want  to  live  and  by  no  means  do  we  want  to 
destroy  your  coimtry.  We  warit  something 
quite  different:  to  compete  with  your  coun- 
try in  a  peaceful  endeavor.  We  argue  with 
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you;  we  have  differences  on  ideological  ques- 
tions. But  our  concept  of  the  world  is  that 
questions  of  ideology,  as  well  as  economic 
problems,  should  be  setUed  by  other  than 
military  means;  they  must  be  solved  in 
peaceful  contest,  or  as  this  is  Interpreted  in 
capitalist  society— by  competition.  Our 
premise  has  been  and  remains  that  peaceful 
coexistence  of  two  different  socio-political 
systems— a  reality  of  our  world— is  essentia!. 
and  that  it  is  essential  to  ensure  lasting 
peace.  These  are  the  principles  to  which  we 
adhere. 

You  have  now  declared  piratical  measures, 
the  kind  that  were  practiced  In  the  Middle 
Ages  when  ships  passed  through  interna- 
tional waters  were  attacked,  and  you  have 
called  this  a  "quarantine"  around  Cuba. 
Our  vessels  will  probably  soon  enter  the 
zone  patrolled  by  yojir  Navy.  I  assure  you 
that  the  vessels  which  are  now  headed  for 
Cuba  are  carrying  the  most  innocuous 
peaceful  cargoes.  Do  you  really  think  that 
all  we  spend  our  time  on  Is  transporting  so- 
called  offensive  weapons,  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen bombs?  Even  though  your  military 
people  may  possibly  imagine  that  these  are 
some  special  kind  of  weapons,  I  assure  you 
that  they  are  the  most  ordinary  kind  of 
peaceful  goods. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  let  us  show  good 
sense.  I  assure  you  that  the  ships  bound  for 
Cuba  are  carrying  no  armaments  at  all.  The 
armaments  needed  for  the  defense  of  Cuba 
are  already  there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  have  been  no  shipments  of  armaments 
at  all.  No,  there  were  such  shipments.  But 
now  Cuba  has  already  obtained  the  neces- 
sary weapons  for  defense. 

1  do  not  know  whether  you  can  under- 
stand me  and  believe  me.  But  I  wish  you 
would  believe  yourself  and  agree  that  one 
should  not  give  way  to  one's  passions;  that 
one  should  be  master  of  them.  And  what  di- 
rection are  events  taking  now?  If  you  begin 
stopping  vessels  it  would  be  piracy,  as  you 
yourself  know.  If  we  should  start  doing  this 
to  your  ships  you  would  be  Just  as  Indignant 
as  we  and  the  whole  world  are  now  indig- 
nant. Such  actions  cannot  be  Interpreted 
otherwise,  because  lawlessness  cannot  be  le- 
galized. Were  this  allowed  to  happen  then 
there  would  be  no  peace;  nor  would  there  be 
peaceful  co-existence.  Then  we  would  be 
forced  to  take  the  necessary  measures  of  a 
defensive  nature  which  would  protect  our 
interests  In  accordance  with  international 
law.  Why  do  this?  What  would  it  all  lead  to? 
Let  us  normalize  relations.  We  have  re- 
ceived an  appeal  from  U  Thant,  Acting  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  U.N.,  containing  his 
proposals.  I  have  already  answered  him.  His 
proposals  are  to  the  effect  that  our  side  not 
ship  any  armaments  to  Cuba  for  certain 
period  of  time  while  negotiations  are  being 
conducted— and  we  are  prepared  to  enter 
into  such  negotiations— and  the  other  side 
not  undertake  any  piratical  action  against 
vessels  navigating  on  the  high  seas.  I  consid- 
er these  proposals  reasonable.  This  would  be 
a  way  out  of  the  situation  which  has  evolved 
that  would  give  nations  a  chance  to  breathe 
easily. 

You  asked  what  happened,  what  prompt- 
ed weapons  to  I^e  supplied  to  Cuba?  You 
spoke  of  this  to  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  win  tell  you  frankly,  Mr.  President, 
what  prompted  it. 

We  were  very  grieved  by  the  fact— I  spoke 
of  this  in  Vienna— that  a  landing  was  effect- 
ed and  an  attack  made  on  Cuba,  as  a  result 
of  which  many  Cubans  were  killed.  You 
yourself  told  me  then  that  this  had  been  a 
mistake.  I  regarded  that  explanation  with 


respect.  You  repeated  it  to  me  several  times, 
hinting  that  not  everyone  occupying  a  high 
position  would  acknowledge  his  mistakes  as 
you  did.  I  appreciate  such  frankness.  For 
my  part  Itold  you  that  we  too  possess  no 
less  courage;  we  have  also  acicnowledged  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  state,  and  have  not  only  ac- 
knowledged them  but  have  sharply  con- 
demned them. 

While  you  really  are  concerned  for  peace 
and  for  the  welfare  of  your  people— and  this 
is  your  duty  as  President— 1.  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  am  concerned  for 
my  people.  Furthermore,  the  preservation 
of  universal  peace  should  be  our  joint  con- 
cern, since  if  war  broke  out  under  modem 
conditions,  it  would  not  be  just  a  war  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  which  actually  have  no  contentions 
between  them,  but  a  world-wide  war,  cruel 
and  destructive. 

Why  have  we  undertaken  to  render  such 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Cuba?  The 
answer  is:  we  have  done  so  only  out  of  hu- 
manitarian considerations.  At  one  time  our 
people  accomplished  its  own  revolution, 
when  Russia  was  still  a  backward  country. 
Then  we  were  attacked.  We  were  the  target 
of  attack  by  many  countries.  The  United 
States  took  part  in  that  affair.  This  has 
been  documented  by  the  participtmts  In  ag- 
gression against  our  country.  An  entire  book 
has  been  written  on  this  by  General  Graves, 
who  commanded  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  at  that  time.  Graves  entitled  it 
American  Adventure  in  Siberia. 

We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  accomplish 
a  revolution  and  how  difficult  it  Is  to  rebuild 
a  country  on  new  principles.  We  sincerely 
sympathize  with  Cuba  and  the  Cuban 
people.  But  we  do  not  interfere  in  questions 
of  internal  organization;  we  are  not  interfer- 
ing in  thetr  affairs.  The  Soviet  Union  wants 
to  help  the  Cubans  build  their  life,  as  they 
themselves  desire,  so  that  others  would 
leave  them  alone. 

You  said  once  that  the  United  States  is 
not  preparing  an  invasion.  But  you  have 
also  declared  that  you  sympathize  with  the 
Cuban  counterrevolutionary  emigrants,  sup- 
port them,  and  will  help  them  in  carrying 
out  their  plans  against  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  Nor  is  it  any  secret  to  anyone 
that  the  constant  threat  of  arme^,  attack 
and  aggression  has  hung  and  continues  to 
hang  over  Cuba.  It  is  only  this  that  has 
prompted  us  to  respond  to  the  request  of 
the  Cuban  Government  to  extend  it  our  aid 
in  strengthening  the  defense  capability  of 
that  country. 

If  the  President  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  give  their  assurances 
that  the  United  States  would  itself  not  take 
part  in  an  attack  upon  Cuba  and  would  re- 
strain others  from  such  action;  If  you  recall 
your  Navy— this  would  Immediately  change 
everything.  I  do  not  speak  for  Fidel  Castro, 
but  I  think  that  he  and  the  Government  of 
Cuba  would,  probably,  announce  a  demobili- 
zation and  would  call  upon  the  people  to 
commence  peaceful  work.  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  armaments  would  also  be  obviated, 
because  when  there  is  no  threat,  armaments 
are  only  a  burden  for  any  people.  This 
would  also  change  the  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  destroying  not  only  the  armaments 
which  you  call  offensive,  but  of  every  other 
kind  of  armament. 

I  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Government  at  the  United  Nations  and  in- 
troduced a  proposal  to  disband  all  armies 
and  to  destroy  all  weapons.  How  then  can  I 
stake  my  claims  on  these  weapons  now? 


Armaments  bring  only  disasters.  Accumu- 
lating them  damages  the  economy,  and  put- 
ting them  to  use  would  destroy  people  on 
both  sides.  Therefore,  only  a  madman  can 
believe  that  armaments  are  the  principal 
means  In  the  life  of  society.  No,  they  are  a 
forced  waste  of  human  energy,  spent,  more- 
over, on  the  destruction  of  man  himself.  If 
people  do  not  display  wisdom,  they  will 
eventually  reach  the  point  where  they  will 
clash,  like  blind  moles,  and  then  mutual  an- 
nihilation will  commence. 

Let  us  therefore  display  statesmanlike 
wisdom.  I  propose:  we.  for  our  part,  will  de- 
clare that  our  ships  bound  for  Cuba  are  not 
carrying  any  armaments.  You  will  declare 
that  the  United  States  will  not  Invade  Cuba 
with  its  troope  and  will  not  support  any 
other  forces  which  might  Intend  to  invade 
Cuba.  Then  the  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  our  military  specialists  in  Cuba  will  be 
obviated. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  you  to  weigh 
carefully  what  the  aggressive,  piratical  ac- 
tions which  you  have  aimounced  the  United 
States  intends  to  carry  out  in  international 
waters  would  lead  to.  You  yourself  know 
that  a  sensible  person  simply  cannot  agree 
to  this,  cannot  recognize  your  right  to  such 
action. 

If  you  have  done  this  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards unleashing  war— well  then — evidently 
nothing  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  accept 
this  challenge  of  yours.  If  you  have  not  lost 
commsind  of  yourself  and  realize  clearly 
what  this  could  lead  to.  then.  Mr.  President, 
you  and  I  should  not  now  pull  on  the  ends 
of  the  rope  in  which  you  have  tied  a  knot  of 
war,  because  the  harder  you  and  I  pull,  the 
tighter  this  knot  will  become.  And  a  time 
may  come  when  this  knot  is  tied  so  tight 
that  the  person  who  tied  it  is  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  untying  it,  and  then  the  knot  will 
have  to  be  cut.  What  that  would  mean  I 
need  not  explain  to  you,  because  you  your- 
self understand  perfectly  what  dread  forces 
our  two  countries  possess. 

Therefore,  If  there  is  no  Intention  of 
tightening  thte  Icnot,  thereby  dooming  the 
world  to  the  catastrophe  of  thermonuclear 
war,  let  us  not  only  relax  the  forces  strain- 
ing on  the  ends  of  the  rope,  let  us  take 
measures  for  untying  this  knot.  We  are 
agreeable  to  this. 

We  welcome  all  forces  which  take  the  po- 
sition of  peace.  Therefore,  I  both  expressed 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  who 
shows  alarm  and  concern  for  the  fate  of  the 
world,  and  readily  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Acting  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.. 
U  Thant. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  my  thoughts, 
which,  if  you  should  agree  with  them,  could 
put  an  end  to  the  tense  situation  which  is 
disturbing  all  peoples. 

These  thoughts  are  governed  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  alleviate  the  situation  and  remove 
the  threat  of  war. 
Respectfully. 

N.  Khrushchev. 
[Moscow,]  October  26,  1962. 

CHAIRMAN  KHRUSHCHEV'S  ItKSSACE  OF  OCTOBER 
27,  1968" 

Informal  translation*' 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  Is  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  studied  your  reply  to  Mr 
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Thant  on  the  adoption  of  measures  In  order 
to  avoid  contact  by  our  ships  and  thus  avoid 
irreparable  fatal  consequences.  This  reason- 
able step  on  your  part  persuades  me  that 
you  are  showing  solicitude  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  and  I  note  this  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  only  concern 
of  our  people  and  government  and  myself 
personally  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  is  to  develop  our  country  and  have 
it  hold  a  worthy  place  among  all  people  of 
the  world  in  economic  competition,  advance 
of  culture  and  arts,  and  the  rise  in  people's 
living  standards.  This  is  the  loftiest  and 
most  necessary  field  for  competition  which 
will  only  benefit  both  the  winner  and  loser, 
because  this  benefit  is  peace  and  an  Increase 
in  the  facilities  by  means  of  which  man  lives 
and  obtains  pleasure. 

In  your  statement,  you  said  that  the  main 
aim  lies  not  only  In  reaching  agreement  and 
adopting  measures  to  avert  contact  of  our 
ships,  and,  consequently,  a  deepening  of  the 
crisis,  which  because  of  this  contact  can 
spark  off  the  fire  of  military  conflict  after 
which  any  talks  would  be  superfluous  be- 
cause other  forces  and  other  laws  would 
begin  to  operate— the  laws  of  war.  I  agree 
with  you  that  this  Is  only  a  first  step.  The 
main  thing  Is  to  normalize  and  stabilize  the 
situation  In  the  world  between  states  and 
between  people. 

I  understand  your  concern  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  is  the  first  duty  of  the  President. 
However,  these  questions  are  also  upper- 
most In  our  minds.  The  same  duties  rest 
with  me  as  chairman  of  the  USSR  CotincU 
of  Ministers.  You  have  been  worried  over 
our  assisting  Cuba  with  arms  designed  to 
strengthen  ite  defensive  potential— precisely 
defensive  potential— because  Cuba,  no 
matter  what  weapons  it  had.  could  not  com- 
pare with  you  since  these  are  different  di- 
mensions, the  more  so  given  up-to-date 
means  of  extermination.  Our  purpose  has 
been  and  is  to  help  Cuba,  and  no  one  can 
challenge  the  humanity  of  our  motives 
aimed  at  allowing  Cuba  to  live  peacefully 
and  develop  as  its  people  desire. 

You  want  to  relieve  your  country  from 
danger  and  this  Is  understandable.  However, 
Cuba  also  wants  this.  All  countries  want  to 
relieve  themselves  from  danger.  But  how 
can  we,  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  govern- 
ment, assess  your  actions  which.  In  effect, 
mean  that  you  have  surrounded  the  Soviet 
Union  with  military  bases,  surrounded  our 
allies  with  military  bases,  set  up  military 
bases  literally  around  our  country,  and  sta- 
tioned your  rocket  weapons  at  them?  This  is 
no  secret.  High-placed  American  officials  de- 
monstratively declare  this.  Your  rockets  are 
stationed  in  Britain  and  in  Italy  and  point 
at  us.  Your  rockets  are  stationed  in  Turkey. 
You  are  worried  over  Cuba.  You  say  that 
it  worries  you  because  it  lies  at  a  distance  of 
90  miles  across  the  sea  from  the  shores  of 
the  United  States.  However.  Turkey  lies 
next  to  us.  Our  sentinels  are  pacing  up  and 
down  and  watching  each  other.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  you  have  the  right  to  demand  se- 
curity for  your  country  and  the  removal  of 
such  weapons  that  you  qualify  as  offensive, 
while  not  recognizing  this  right  for  us?  You 
have  stationed  devastating  rocket  weapons, 
which  you  call  offensive,  in  Turkey  literally 
right  next  to  us.  How  then  does  recognition 
of  our  equal  military  possibilities  tally  with 
such  unequal  relations  between  our  great 
states?  This  does  not  tally  at  all. 

It  is  good,  Mr.  President,  that  you  agreed 
for  our  representatives  to  meet  and  begin 


talks,  apparently  with  the  participation  of 
U.N.  Acting  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 
Consequently,  to  some  extent,  he  assumes 
the  role  of  intermediary,  and  we  beUeve 
that  he  can  cope  with  the  reponsible  mis- 
sion if,  of  course,  every  side  that  is  drawn 
into  this  conflict  shows  good  will. 

I  think  that  one  could  rapidly  eliminate 
the  conflict  and  normalize  the  situation. 
Then  people  would  heave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
considering  that  the  statesmen  who  bear 
the  responsibility  have  sober  minds,  an 
awareness  of  their  responsibility,  and  an 
ability  to  solve  complicated  problems  and 
not  allow  matters  to  slide  to  the  disaster  of 
war. 

That  Is  why  I  make  this  proposal:  We 
agree  to  remove  those  weapons  from  Cuba 
which  you  regard  as  offensive  weapons.  We 
agree  to  do  this  and  to  state  this  commit- 
ment In  the  United  Nations.  Your  represent- 
atives win  make  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States,  on  Its  part,  bearing 
In  mind  the  anxiety  and  concern  of  the 
Soviet  state,  will  evacuate  its  analogous 
weapons  from  Turkey.  Let  us  reach  an  un- 
derstanding on  what  time  you  and  we  need 
to  put  this  into  effect.  After  this,  represent- 
atives of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  could 
control  on-the-spot  the  fulfillment  of  these 
commitments.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Turkey 
would  allow  these  representatives  to  come 
to  their  countries  and  check  fulfillment  of 
this  commitment,  which  each  side  under- 
takes. Apparently,  It  would  be  better  if 
these  representatives  enjoyed  the  trust  of 
the  Security  Council  and  ours— the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union— as  well  as  of 
Turkey  and  Cuba.  I  think  that  it  wUl  not  be 
difficult  to  find  such  people  who  enjoy  the 
trust  and  respect  of  all  interested  sides. 

We.  having  assumed  this  commitment  in 
order  to  give  satisfaction  and  hope  to  the 
peoples  of  Cuba  and  Turkey  and  to  Increase 
their  confidence  In  their  security,  will  make 
a  statement  In  the  Security  Council  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviet  Government  gives  a 
solemn  pledge  to  respect  the  Integrity  of  the 
frontiers  and  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  not 
to  intervene  in  its  domestic  affairs,  not  to 
invade  Turkey,  not  to  make  available  Its  ter- 
ritory as  a  place  d'armes  for  such  invasion, 
and  also  will  restrain  those  who  would  think 
of  launching  an  aggression  against  Turkey 
either  from  Soviet  territory  or  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  other  states  tmrderlng  on  Turkey. 
The  UJS.  Government  will  make  the  same 
statement  in  the  Security  Council  with 
regard  to  Cuba.  It  will  declare  that  the 
United  States  will  respect  the  integrity  of 
the  frontiers  of  Cuba,  its  sovereignty,  un- 
dertakes not  to  intervene  in  Its  domestic  af- 
fairs, not  to  Invade  and  not  to  make  its  terri- 
tory available  as  place  d'armes  for  the  Inva- 
sion of  Cuba,  and  also  will  restrain  those 
who  would  think  of  launching  an  aggression 
against  Cuba  either  from  U.S.  territory  or 
from  the  territory  of  other  states  bordering 
on  Cuba. 

Of  course,  for  this  we  would  have  to  reach 
agreement  with  you  and  to  arrange  for  some 
deadline.  Let  us  agree  to  give  some  time,  but 
not  to  delay,  two  or  three  weelis,  not  more 
than  a  month. 

The  weapons  on  Cuba,  that  you  have  men- 
tioned and  which,  as  you  say,  alarm  you,  are 
in  the  hands  of  Soviet  officers.  Therefore 
any  accidental  use  of  them  whatsoever  to 
the  detriment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  excluded.  These  means  are  stationed 
in  Cuba  at  the  request  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment and  only  in  defensive  alms.  There- 
fore, if  there  is  no  invasion  of  Cuba,  or  an 


attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  or  other  of  our 
allies  then,  of  course,  these  means  do  not 
threaten  anyone  and  will  not  threaten.  For 
they  do  not  pursue  offensive  aims. 

If  you  accept  my  proposal.  Mr.  President, 
we  would  send  our  representatives  to  New 
York,  to  the  United  Nations,  and  would  give 
them  exhaustive  Instructions  to  order  to 
come  to  terms  sooner.  If  you  would  also  ap- 
point your  men  and  give  them  appropriate 
instructions,  this  problem  could  be  solved 
soon. 

Why  would  I  like  to  achieve  this?  Because 
the  entire  world  is  now  agitated  and  expects 
reasonable  actions  from  us.  The  greatest 
pleasure  for  all  the  peoples  would  be  an  an- 
nouncement on  our  agreement,  on  nipping 
in  the  bud  the  conflict  that  has  arisen.  I 
attach  a  great  importance  to  such  under- 
standing t>ecau8e  it  might  be  a  good  begin- 
ning and,  specifically,  facilitate  a  nuclear 
test  ban  agreement.  The  problem  of  tests 
could  be  solved  simultaneously,  not  linking 
one  with  the  other,  because  they  are  differ- 
ent problems.  However,  it  is  Important  to 
reach  an  imderstandlng  to  both  these  prob- 
lems in  order  to  make  a  good  gift  to  the 
people,  to  let  them  rejoice  in  the  news  that 
a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  has  also  been 
reached  and  thvis  there  will  be  no  further 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere.  Your  and 
our  positions  on  this  issue  are  very  close. 

All  this,  t>ossibly,  would  serve  as  a  good 
impetus  to  searching  for  mutually  accepta- 
ble agreements  on  other  disputed  issues, 
too,  on  which  there  is  an  exchange  of  opin- 
ion between  us.  These  problems  have  not 
yet  been  solved  but  they  wait  for  an  urgent 
solution  which  would  clear  the  international 
atmosphere.  We  are  ready  for  this. 
These  are  my  proposals,  Mr.  President. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Nikita  Khrushchzv. 
[Moscow,]  October  27,  1962. 

Official  translation  ** 
Dear  Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  with 
great  satisfaction  your  reply  to  Mr.  Thant 
concerning  measures  that  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  contact  between  our  vessels  and 
thereby  avoid  irreparable  and  fatal  conse- 
quences. This  reasonable  step  on  your  part 
strengthens  my  belief  that  you  are  showing 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  which 
I  note  with  satisfaction. 

I  have  already  said  that  our  people,  our 
Government,  and  I  personally,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  are  concerned 
solely  with  having  our  country  develop  and 
occupy  a  worthy  place  among  all  peoples  of 
the  world  in  economic  competition,  in  the 
development  of  culture  and  the  arts,  and  in 
raising  the  living  standard  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  most  noble  and  necessary  field 
for  competition,  and  both  the  victor  and  the 
vanquished  will  derive  only  benefit  from  it. 
because  it  means  peace  and  an  Increase  In 
the  means  by  which  man  lives  and  finds  en- 
joyment. 

In  your  statement  you  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  main  aim  was  not  simply  to 
come  to  an  agreement  and  take  measures  to 
prevent  contact  between  our  vessels  and 
consequently  a  deepening  of  the  crisis, 
which  could,  as  a  result  of  such  contacts, 
spark  a  military  conflict,  after  which  all  ne- 
gotiations would  be  superfluous  because 
other  forces  and  other  laws  would  then 
come  into  play— the  laws  of  war.  I  agree 
with  you  that  this  is  only  the  first  step.  The 
main  thing  that  must  be  done  is  to  normal- 
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ize  and  stabilize  the  state  of  peace  among 
states  and  among  peoples. 

I  understand  your  concern  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  is  the  primary  duty  of  a  Presi- 
dent. But  we  too  are  disturbed  about  these 
same  questions;  I  bear  these  same  obliga- 
tions as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  U.S.S.R.  You  have  been  alarmed 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  aided  Cuba  with 
weapons,  in  order  to  strengthen  its  defense 
capability— precisely  defense  capability— be- 
cause whatever  weapons  it  may  possess. 
Cuba  cannot  be  equated  with  you  since  the 
difference  in  magnitude  is  so  great,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  modem  means  of  destruc- 
tion. Our  aim  has  been  and  is  to  help  Cuba, 
and  no  one  can  dispute  the  humanity  of  our 
motives,  which  are  oriented  toward  enabling 
Cuba  to  live  peacefully  and  develop  In  the 
way  its  people  desire. 

You  wish  to  ensure  the  security  of  your 
country,  and  this  Is  understandable.  But 
Cuba,  too,  wants  the  same  thing;  all  coun- 
tries want  to  maintain  their  security.  But 
how  are  we.  the  Soviet  Union,  our  Govern- 
ment, to  assess  your  actions  which  are  ex- 
pressed In  the  fact  that  you  have  surround- 
ed the  Soviet  Union  with  military  bases;  sur- 
rounded our  allies  with  military  bases; 
placed  military  bases  literally  around  our 
country;  and  stationed  your  missile  arma- 
ments there?  This  is  no  secret.  Responsible 
American  personages  openly  declare  that  it 
is  so.  Your  missiles  are  located  In  Britain. 
are  located  in  Italy,  and  are  aimed  against 
us.  Your  missiles  are  located  in  Turkey. 

You  are  disturbed  over  Cuba.  You  say 
that  this  disturbs  you  because  it  is  90  miles 
by  sea  from  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  Turkey  adjoins  us;  our  sen- 
tries patrol  back  and  forth  and  see  each 
other.  Do  you  consider,  then,  that  you  have 
the  right  to  demand  security  for  your  own 
country  and  the  removal  of  the  weapons 
you  call  offensive,  but  do  not  accord  the 
same  right  to  us?  You  have  placed  destruc- 
tive missile  weapons,  which  you  call  offen- 
sive, in  Turkey,  literally  next  to  us.  How 
then  can  recognition  of  our  equal  military 
capacities  be  reconciled  with  such  unequal 
relations  between  our  great  states?  This  Is 
irreconcilable. 

It  is  good.  Mr.  President,  that  you  have 
agreed  to  have  our  representatives  meet  and 
begin  talks,  apparently  through  the  media- 
tion of  U  Thant,  Acting  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  Consequently,  he  to 
some  degree  has  assumed  the  role  of  a  medi- 
ator and  we  consider  that  he  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  this  responsible  mission,  provided 
of  course,  that  each  party  drawn  Into  this 
controversy  displays  good  will. 

I  think  It  would  be  possible  to  end  the 
controversy  quickly  and  normalize  the  situa- 
tion, and  then  the  people  could  breathe 
more  easily,  considering  that  statesmen 
charged  with  responsibility  are  of  sober 
mind  and  have  an  awareness  of  their  re- 
sponsibility combined  with  the  ability  to 
solve  complex  questions  and  not  bring 
things  to  a  military  catastrophe. 

I  therefore  make  this  proposal:  We  are 
willing  to  remove  from  Cuba  the  means 
which  you  regard  as  offensive.  We  are  will- 
ing to  carry  this  out  and  to  make  this  pledge 
the  United  Nations.  Your  representatives 
will  make  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States,  for  its  part,  considering 
the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  the  Soviet 
State,  will  remove  it  analagous  means  from 
Turkey.  Let  us  reach  agreement  as  to  the 
period  of  time  needed  by  you  and  by  us  to 
bring  this  about.  And,  after  that,  persons 


entrusted  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  could  inspect  on  the  spot  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  pledges  made.  Of  course,  the 
permission  of  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and 
of  Turkey>  is  necessary  for  the  entry  into 
those  countries  of  these  representatives  and 
for  the  inspection  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
pledge  made  by  each  side.  Of  course  It 
would  be  best  if  these  representatives  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, as  well  as  yours  and  mine— both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— and 
also  that  of  Turkey  and  Cuba.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  people 
who  would  enjoy  the  trust  and  respect  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

We,  in  making  this  pledge,  in  order  to  give 
satisfaction  and  hope  of  [to]  the  peoples  of 
Cuba  and  Turkey  and  to  strengthen  their 
confidence  in  their  security,  will  make  a 
statement  within  the  framework  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
Government  gives  a  solemn  promise  to  re- 
spect the  inviolability  of  the  borders  and 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  not  to  interfere  in  its 
internal  affairs,  not  to  Invade  Turkey,  not 
to  make  available  our  territory  as  a  bridge- 
head for  such  an  Invasion,  and  that  it  would 
also  restrain  those  who  contemplate  com- 
mitting aggression  against  Turkey,  either 
from  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
from  the  territory  of  Turkey's  other  neigh- 
boring states. 

The  United  States  Government  will  make 
a  similar  statement  within  the  framework  of 
the  Security  Council  regarding  Cuba.  It  will 
declare  that  the  United  States  will  respect 
the  inviolability  of  Cuba's  borders  and  its 
sovereignty,  will  pledge  not  to  Interfere  In 
its  internal  affairs,  not  to  Invade  Cuba  itself 
or  make  its  territory  available  as  a  bridge- 
head for  such  invasion,  and  will  also  re- 
strain those  who  might  contemplate  com- 
mitting aggression  against  Cuba,  either 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  States  or 
from  the  territory  of  Cuba's  other  neighbor- 
ing states. 

Of  course,  for  this  we  would  have  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  you  and  specify  a  cer- 
tain time  Umlt.  Let  us  agree  to  some  period 
of  time,  but  without  urmecessary  delay— say 
within  two  or  three  weeks,  not  longer  than  a 
month. 

The  means  situated  in  Cuba,  of  which  you 
speak  and  which  disturb  you,  as  yqu  have 
stated,  are  in  the  hands  of  Soviet  officers. 
Therefore,  any  accidental  use  of  them  to 
the  detriment  of  the  United  States  In  ex- 
cluded. These  means  are  situated  in  Cuba  at 
the  request  of  the  Cuban  Goverrunent  and 
are  only  for  defense  purposes.  Therefore.  If 
there  is  no  invasion  of  Cuba,  or  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of  our  other  allies, 
then  of  course  these  means  are  not  and  will 
not  be  a  threat  to  anyone.  For  they  are  not 
for  purposes  of  attack. 

If  you  are  agreeable  to  my  proposal.  Mr. 
President,  then  we  would  send  our  repre- 
sentatives to  New  York,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  would  give  them  comprehensive 
instructions  in  order  that  an  agreement  may 
be  reached  more  quickly.  If  you  also  select 
your  people  and  give  them  the  correspond- 
ing instructions,  then  this  question  can  be 
quickly  resolved. 

Why  would  I  like  to  do  this?  Because  the 
whole  worid  is  now  apprehensive  and  ex- 
pects sensible  actions  of  us.  The  greatest  Joy 
for  all  peoples  would  be  the  announcement 
of  our  agreement  and  of  the  eradication  of 
the  controversy  that  has  arisen.  I  attach 
great  importance  to  this  agreement  in  so  far 
as  it  could  serve  as  a  good  beginning  and 
could  in  particular  make  it  easier  to  reach 


agreement  on  banning  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  The  question  of  the  tests  could  be 
solved  in  parallel  fashion,  without  connect- 
ing one  with  the  other,  tiecause  these  are 
different  issues.  However,  it  is  important 
that  agreement  be  reached  on  both  these 
issues  so  as  to  present  humanity  with  a  fine 
gift,  and  also  to  gladden  it  with  the  news 
that  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  tests  and  that  conse- 
quently the  atmosphere  will  no  longer  be 
poisoned.  Our  position  and  yours  on  this 
issue  are  very  close  together. 

All  of  this  could  possibly  serve  as  a  good 
impetus  toward  the  finding  of  mutually  ac- 
ceptable agreements  on  other  controversial 
issues  on  which  you  and  I  have  been  ex- 
changing views.  These  issues  have  so  far  not 
been  resolved,  but  they  are  awaiting  urgent 
solution,  which  would  clear  up  the  interna- 
tional atmosphere.  We  are  prepared  for 
this. 

These  are  my  proposals.  Mr.  President. 
Respectfully  yours. 

N.  Khrushchev. 
[Moscow,]  October  27,  1962. 

PRESIDENT  KENMEDY'S  MESSAGE  OF  OCTOBER  27. 
1962  " 

[Washington.]  October  27,  1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  read  your 
letter  of  October  26th  with  great  care  and 
welcomed  the  statement  of  your  desire  to 
seek  a  prompt  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
first  thing  that  needs  to  be  done,  however, 
is  for  work  to  cease  on  offensive  missile 
bases  in  Cuba  and  for  all  weapons  systems 
in  Cuba  capable  of  offensive  use  to  be  ren- 
dered inoperable,  under  effective  United  Na- 
tions arrangements. 

Assuming  this  is  done  promptly,  I  have 
given  my  representatives  in  New  York  in- 
structions that  will  permit  them  to  work  out 
this  weekend'*  In  cooperation  with  the 
Acting  Secretary  General  and  your  repre- 
sentative—an arrangement  for  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  Cuban  problem  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  your  letter  of  October 
26th.  As  I  read  your  letter,  the  key  elements 
of  your  proposals- which  seem  generally  ac- 
ceptable as  I  understand  them— are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1)  You  would  agree  to  remove  these  weap- 
ons systems  from  Cuba  under  appropriate 
United  Nations  observation  and  supervision; 
and  undertake,  with  suitable  safeguards,  to 
halt  the  further  introduction  of  such  weap- 
ons systems  into  Cuba. 

2)  We,  on  our  part,  would  agree— upon  the 
establishment  of  adequate  arrangements 
through  the  United  Nations  to  ensure  the 
carrying  out  and  continuation  of  these  com- 
mitments—(a)  to  remove  promptly  the  quar- 
antine measures  now  In  effect  and  (b)  to 
give  assurances  against  an  Invasion  of 
Cuba."  I  am  confident  that  other  nations  of 
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the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  prepared 
to  do  likewise. 

If  you  win  give  your  representative  similar 
instructions,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  able  to  complete  these  ar- 
rangements and  announce  them  to  the 
world  within  a  couple  of  days.  The  effect  of 
such  a  settlement  on  easing  world  tensions 
would  enable  us  to  work  toward  a  more  gen- 
eral arrangement  regarding  "other  arma- 
ments", as  proposed  in  your  second  letter 
which  you  made  public.  I  would  like  to  say 
again  that  the  United  SUtes  is  very  much 
interested  in  reducing  tensions  and  halting 
the  arms  race:  and  if  your  letter  signifies 
that  you  are  prepared  to  discuss  a  detente 
affecting  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  consider  with  our 
allies  any  useful  proposals. 

But  the  first  ingredient,  let  me  emphasize, 
is  the  cessation  of  work  on  missile  sites  In 
Cuba  and  measures  to  render  such  weapons 
inoperable,  under  effective  international 
guarantees.  The  continuation  of  this  threat, 
or  a  prolonging  of  this  discussion  concern- 
ing Cuba  by  Unking  these  problems  to  the 
broader  questions  of  European  and  world  se- 
curity, would  surely  lead  to  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  Cuban  crisis  and  a  grave  risk  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  For  this  reason  I 
hope  we  can  quickly  agree  along  the  lines 
outlined  In  this  letter  and  in  your  letter  of 
October  26th. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

chairman  khrushchev's  message  of  october 

as.  1962  »• 

Informal  translation  " 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  received  your 
message  of  October  27.  I  express  my  satis- 
faction and  thank  you  for  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion you  have  displayed  and  for  realiza- 
tion of  the  responsibility  which  now  de- 
volves on  you  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

I  regard  with  great  understanding  your 
concern  and  the  concern  of  the  United 
States  people  In  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  weapons  you  describe  as  offensive 
are  formidable  weapons  indeed. 

Both  you  and  we  understand  what  kind  of 
weapons  these  are. 

In  order  to  eliminate  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  conflict  which  endangers  the  cause  of 
peace,  to  give  an  assurance  to  all  people  who 
crave  peace,  and  to  reassure  the  American 
people,  who,  I  am  certain,  also  want  peace, 
as  do  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  Government,  in  addition  to  earlier  In- 
structions on  the  discontinuation  of  further 
work  on  weapons  constructions  sites,  has 
g^ven  a  new  order  to  dismantle  the  arms 
which  you  described  as  offensive,  and  to 
crate  and  return  them  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  repeat  what 
I  had  already  written  to  you  In  my  earlier 
messages— that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
given  economic  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  as  well  as  arms,  because  Cuba  and 
the  Cuban  people  were  constantly  under  the 
continuous  threat  of  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 

A  piratic  vessel  had  shelled  Havana.  They 
say  that  thU  shelling  was  done  by  irrespon- 
sible Cuban  emigres.  Perhaps  so;  however, 
the  question  is  from  where  did  they  shoot. 
It  is  a  fact  that  these  Cubans  have  no  terri- 
tory, they  are  fugitives  from  their  country. 
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and  they  have  no  means  to  conduct  military 
operations. 

This  means  that  someone  put  into  their 
hands  these  weapons  for  shelling  Havana 
and  for  piracy  in  the  Caribbean  In  Cuban 
territorial  waters.  It  is  impossible  In  our 
time  not  to  notice  a  piratic  ship,  considering 
the  concentration  in  the  Caribbean  of 
American  ships  from  which  everything  can 
be  seen  and  observed.  In  these  conditions, 
pirate  ships  freely  roam  around  and  shell 
Cuba  and  make  pirate  attacks  on  peaceful 
cargo  ships.  It  is  known  that  they  even 
shelled  a  British  cargo  ship. 

In  a  word,  Cuba  was  under  the  continuous 
threat  of  aggressive  forces,  which  did  not 
conceal  their  intention  to  Invade  Its  terri- 
tory. 

The  Cuban  people  want  to  build  their  life 
in  their  own  interests  without  external  in- 
terference. This  is  their  right,  and  they 
cannot  be  blamed  for  wanting  to  be  masters 
of  their  own  country  and  disposing  of  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor.  The  threat  of  Inva- 
sion of  Cuba  and  all  other  schemes  for  cre- 
ating tension  over  Cuba  are  designed  to 
strike  the  Cuban  people  with  a  sense  of  In- 
security, intimidate  them,  and  prevent  them 
from  peacefully  building  their  new  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  clearly 
once  more  that  we  could  not  remain  Indif- 
ferent to  this.  The  Soviet  Government  de- 
cided to  render  assistance  to  Cuba  with  the 
means  of  defense  against  aggression— only 
with  means  for  defense  purposes.  We  have 
supplied  the  defense  means  which  you  de- 
scribe as  offensive  means.  We  have  supplied 
them  to  prevent  an  attack  on  Cuba— to  pre- 
vent rash  acts. 

I  regard  with  respect  and  trust  the  state- 
ment you  made  in  you  message  of  October 
27,  1962.  that  there  would  be  no  attack,  no 
invasion  of  Cuba,  and  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
as  you  said  In  your  same  message.  Then  the 
motives  which  Induced  us  to  render  assist- 
ance of  such  a  kind  to  Cuba  disappear.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  Instructed  our  offi- 
cers—these means  as  I  had  already  Informed 
you  earlier  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  of- 
ficers—to take  appropriate  measures  to  dis- 
continue construction  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned facilities,  to  dismantle  them,  and  to 
return  them  to  the  Soviet  Union.  As  I  had 
Informed  you  In  the  letter  of  October  27,  we 
are  prepared  to  reach  agreement  to  enable 
United  Nations  Representatives  to  verify 
the  dismantling  of  these  means. 

Thus  In  view  of  the  assurances  you  have 
given  and  our  Instructions  on  dismantling, 
there  is  every  condition  for  eliminating  the 
present  conflict. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  you  have  re- 
sponded to  the  desire  1  expressed  with 
regard  to  elimination  of  the  aforementioned 
dangerous  situation,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  providing  conditions  for  a  more  thought- 
ful appraisal  of  the  international  situation, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  great  dangers  In  our 
age  of  thermonuclear  weapons,  rocketry, 
spaceships,  global  rockets,  and  other  deadly 
weapons.  All  people  are  Interested  In  Insur- 
ing peace. 

Therefore,  vested  with  tnist  and  great  re- 
sponsibility, we  must  not  allow  the  situation 
to  become  aggravated  and  must  stamp  out 
the  centers  where  a  dangerous  situation 
fraught  with  grave  consequences  to  the 
cause  of  peace  has  arisen.  If  we.  together 
with  you.  and  with  the  assistance  of  other 
people  of  good  will,  succeed  in  eliminating 
this  tense  atmosphere,  we  should  also  make 
certain  that  no  other  dangerous  conflicts 


which  could  lead  to  a  world  nuclear  catas- 
trophe would  arise. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing ibout  a  detente  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries  that  you  have 
mentioned.  We  have  spoken  about  this  long 
since  and  are  prepared  to  continue  to  ex- 
change views  on  this  question  with  you  and 
to  find  a  reasonable  solution.  We  should  like 
to  continue  the  exchange  of  views  on  the 
prohibition  of  atomic  and  thermonuclear 
weapons,  general  disarmament,  and  other 
problems  relating  to  the  relaxation  of  inter- 
national tension. 

Although  I  trust  your  statement,  Mr. 
President,  there  are  irresponsible  people 
who  would  like  to  invade  Cuba  now  and 
thus  touch  off  a  war.  If  we  do  take  practical 
steps  and  proclaim  the  dismantling  and 
evacuation  of  the  means  In  question  from 
Cuba,  in  so  doing  we,  at  the  same  time,  want 
the  Cuban  people  to  be  certain  that  we  are 
with  them  and  are  not  absolving  ourselves 
of  responsibility  for  rendering  assistance  to 
the  Cuban  people. 

We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  all 
countries,  like  you,  Mr.  President,  will  un- 
derstand me  correctly.  We  are  not  threaten- 
ing. We  want  nothing  but  peace.  Our  coim- 
try  is  now  on  the  upsurge.  Our  people  are 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  peaceful  labor. 
They  have  achieved  tremendous  successes 
since  the  October  Revolution,  and  created 
the  greatest  material,  spiritual,  and  cultural 
values.  Our  people  are  enjoying  these 
values;  they  want  to  continue  developing 
their  achievements  and  insure  their  further 
development  on  the  way  of  peace  and  social 
progress  by  their  persistent  labor. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  military  reconnaissance  planes  have 
violated  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
connection  with  this  there  have  been  con- 
flicts between  us  and  notes  exchanged.  In 
1960  we  shot  down  your  U-2  plane,  whose 
reconnaissance  flight  over  the  USSR 
wrecked  the  summit  meeting  In  Paris.  At 
that  time,  you  took  a  correct  position  and 
denounced  that  criminal  act  of  the  former 
U.S.  Admlnstration. 

But  during  your  term  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent another  violation  of  our  border  has  oc- 
curred, by  ail  American  U-2  plane  in  the 
Sakhalin  area.  We  wrote  you  about  that  vio- 
lation on  30  August.  At  that  time  you  re- 
plied that  that  violation  had  occurred  as  a 
result  of  poor  weather,  and  gave  assurances 
that  this  would  not  be  repeated.  We  trusted 
your  assurance,  because  the  weather  was 
indeed  poor  in  that  area  at  that  time. 

But  had  not  your  planes  been  ordered  to 
fly  about  our  territory,  even  poor  weather 
could  not  have  brought  an  American  plane 
Into  our  airspace.  Hence,  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  being  done  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Pentagon,  which  tramples  on  interna- 
tional norms  and  violates  the  borders  of 
other  states. 

A  still  more  dangerous  case  occurred  on  28 
October,  when  one  of  your  reconnaissance 
planes  Intruded  over  Soviet  borders  In  the 
Chukotka  Peninsula  area  In  the  north  and 
flew  over  our  territory.  The  question  is,  Mr. 
President:  How  should  we  regard  this.  What 
is  this:  A  provocation?  One  of  your  planes 
violates  our  frontier  during  this  anxious 
time  we  are  both  experiencing,  when  every- 
thing has  been  put  Into  combat  readiness.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  an  intruding  American 
plane  could  be  easily  taken  for  a  nuclear 
bomber,  which  might  push  us  to  a  fateful 
step?  And  all  the  more  so  since  the  U.S. 
Government  and  Pentagon  long  ago  de- 
clared that  you  are  maintaining  a  continu- 
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ous  nuclear  bomber  patrol.  Therefore,  you 
can  imagine  the  responsibility  you  are  as- 
suming, especially  now,  when  we  are  living 
through  such  anxious  times. '° 

I  should  like  to  express  the  following 
wish;  it  concerns  the  Cuban  people.  You  do 
not  have  diplomatic  relations.  But  through 
my  officers  in  Cuba,  I  have  reports  that 
American  planes  are  making  flights  over 
Cuba. 

We  are  Interested  that  there  should  be  no 
war  in  the  world,  and  that  the  Cuban  people 
should  live  in  peace.  And  besides,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  no  secret  that  we  have  our  people 
in  Cuba.  Under  such  a  treaty  with  the 
Cuban  Government  we  have  sent  there  offi- 
cers, instructors,  mostly  plain  people:  spe- 
cialists, agronomists,  zootechnicians,  irriga- 
tors, land  reclamation  specialists,  plain 
workers,  tractor  drivers,  and  others.  We  are 
concerned  about  them. 

I  should  like  you  to  consider,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  violation  of  Cuban  airspace  by 
American  planes  could  also  lead  to  danger- 
ous consequences.  And  if  you  do  not  want 
this  to  happen,  it  would  better  if  no  cause  is 
given  for  a  dangerous  situation  to  arise. 

We  must  be  careful  now  and  refrain  from 
any  steps  which  would  not  be  useful  to  the 
defense  of  the  states  involved  in  the  con- 
flict, which  could  only  cause  irritation  and 
even  serve  as  a  provocation  for  a  fateful 
step.  Therefore,  we  must  display  sanity. 
reason,  and  refrain  from  such  steps. 

We  value  peace  perhaps  even  more  than 
other  peoples  because  we  went  through  a 
terrible  war  with  Hitler.  But  our  people  will 
not  falter  in  the  face  of  any  test.  Our  people 
trust  their  Government,  and  we  assure  our 
people  and  world  public  opinion  that  the 
Soviet  Government  will  not  allow  itself  to 
be  provoked.  But  if  the  provocateurs  un- 
leash a  war,  they  will  not  evade  responsibil- 
ity and  the  grave  consequences  a  war  would 
bring  upon  them.  But  we  are  confident  that 
reason  will  triumph,  that  war  will  not  t>e  un- 
leashed and  peace  and  the  security  of  the 
peoples  will  be  insured. 

In  connection  with  the  current  negotia- 
tions l)etween  Acting  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  and  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  the  So'.'iet  Government  has  sent 
First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V.  V.  Kuznet- 
sov  to  New  York  to  help  U  Thant  in  his 
noble  efforts  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
present  dangerous  situation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

N.  Khrdshchtv. 

[Moscow.]  October  28, 1962. 

Official  traiulation  '* 

Dbar  Mr.  Pkzsidknt:  I  have  received  your 
message  of  October  37.  1962.  I  express  my 
satisfaction  and  appreciation  for  the  sense 
of  proportion  you  have  displayed,  and  for 
your  understanding  of  the  responsibility 
you  now  bear  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

I  regard  with  great  understanding  your 
apprehension  and  the  apprehension  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  over 
the  fact  that  the  weapons  which  you  de- 
scribe as  offensive  are  indeed  terrible  weap- 
ons. 

Both  you  and  we  understand  what  kind  of 
weapons  they  are. 

In  order  to  eliminate  as  rapidly  as  possible 
a  conflict  which  endangers  the  cause  of 
peace,  to  give  confidence  to  all  peoples  long- 


"See  the  official  translation  below  (or  a  para- 
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ing  for  peace,  and  to  reassure  the  people  of 
America,  who,  I  am  sure,  want  peace  as 
much  as  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Soviet  Government,  in  addition  to  previ- 
ously issijed  instructions  for  the  cessation  of 
further  work  at  the  weapons  construction 
sites,  has  issued  a  new  order  to  dismantle 
the  weapons,  which  you  describe  as  offen- 
sive, and  to  crate  and  return  them  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  repeat,  as  I 
have  already  stated  in  my  previous  letters, 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  extended 
economic  aid  as  well  as  arms  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  since  Cuba  and  the  Cuban 
people  have  constantly  been  under  the  con- 
tinual threat  of  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 

A  piratical  vessel  has  shelled  Havana.  It  is 
said  that  irresponslbile  Cuban  6migr6s  did 
the  shooting.  This  is  possibly  the  case.  But 
the  question  arises;  from  where  did  they 
shoot?  After  all,  these  Cubans  have  no  terri- 
tory; they  are  fugitives  from  their  home- 
land; they  have  no  funds  for  conducting 
military  actions. 

This  means  that  someone  put  into  their 
hands  the  weapons  for  shelling  Havana  and 
for  piratical  acts  in  the  Caribbean,  in  Cuban 
territorial  waters.  It  is  unthinkable  in  our 
time  that  a  pirate  ship  could  pass  unnoticed, 
particularly  considering  the  saturation  of 
the  Caribbean  with  American  ships  from 
which  literally  all  of  this  is  seen  and  ob- 
served. And  in  such  circumstances  pirate 
ships  freely  roam  about  Cuba,  shell  Cuba, 
and  carry  out  piratical  attacks  upon  peace- 
ful cargo  ships.  It  is,  after  all,  known  that 
they  even  shelled  a  British  freighter. 

In  short,  Cuba  has  been  under  a  continual 
threat  from  aggressive  forces  that  have  not 
concealed  their  intention  to  invade  Cuba's 
territory. 

The  Cuban  people  wish  to  build  their  life 
in  their  own  interests  without  external  in- 
terference. This  is  their  right,  and  they 
connot  be  blamed  for  wanting  to  be  masters 
of  their  own  country  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  The  threat  of  a  Cuban  inva- 
sion and  all  the  other  designs  aimed  at  sur- 
rounding Cuba  with  tension  are  designed  to 
engender  uncertainty  in  the  Cuban  t>eople, 
to  Intimidate  them,  and  to  hinder  them  in 
freely  buDdlng  their  new  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  clearly  once 
again  that  we  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
this,  and  so  the  Soviet  GovemmenC  decided 
to  help  Cuba  with  means  of  defense  against 
aggression— means  only  for  purposes  of  de- 
fense. We  placed  means  of  defense  there, 
means  which  you  call  offensive.  We  placed 
them  there  in  order  that  no  attack  might  be 
made  against  Cuba  and  that  no  rash  acts 
might  be  permitted. 

I  regard  with  respect  and  trust  the  state- 
ment you  made  in  your  message  of  October 
27.  1962.  that  no  attack  would  be  made  on 
Cuba  and  that  no  invasion  would  take 
place— not  only  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  on  the  part  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  your 
same  message  pointed  out.  In  view  of  this, 
the  motives  which  prompted  us  to  give  aid 
of  this  nature  to  Cuba  no  longer  prevail. 
Hence,  we  have  instructed  our  officers 
(these  means,  as  I  have  already  reported  to 
you.  are  In  the  hands  of  Soviet  officers)  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  stop  the 
construction  of  the  facilities  indicated,  and 
to  dismantle  and  return  them  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  I  have  already  informed  you  in 
my  letter  of  October  27.  we  are  prepared  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  you  to  enable 
representatives  of  the  U.N.  to  verify  the  dis- 
mantling of  these  means. 


In  this  way,  on  the  basis  of  the  assurances 
you  have  made  and  of  our  orders  to  disman- 
tle, there  appear  to  exist  all  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  elimination  of  the  con- 
flict which  has  arisen. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  you  have 
echoed  my  desire  that  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion be  eliminated  and  also  that  conditions 
be  created  for  a  more  thorough  appraisal  of 
the  international  situation,  which  is  fraught 
with  great  dangers  in  our  age  of  thermonu- 
clear weapons,  rocket  technology,  space 
ships,  global  rockets,  and  other  lethal  weap- 
ons. All  mankind  is  interested  in  ensuring 
peace. 

Therefore,  we  who  bear  great  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility must  not  [>ermit  the  situation  to 
become  aggravated  but  must  eliminate 
breeding  grounds  where  dangerous  situa- 
tions are  created,  fraught  with  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  cause  of  peace.  And  if  we. 
together  with  you  and  other  people  of  good 
will,  succeed  In  eliminating  this  tense  situa- 
tion, we  must  also  concern  ourselves  with 
seeing  that  other  dangerous  conflicts  do  not 
arise  which  might  lead  to  a  world  thermo- 
nuclear catastrophe. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  improvement  of  relations 
between  NATO  and  the  states  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  which  you  mention.  We  spoke 
of  this  a  long  time  ago,  and  are  ready  to 
continue  exchanging  opinions  with  you  on 
this  question  and  to  find  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion. We  also  wish  to  continue  to  exchange 
opinions  on  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and 
thermonuclear  weapons,  on  general  disar- 
mament, and  on  other  questions  relating  to 
relaxation  of  international  tensions. 

Mr.  President,  I  place  belief  In  your  state- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  there  are  irrespon- 
sible people  who  would  like  to  carry  out  an 
invasion  of  Cuba  at  this  time  and  thereby 
unleash  a  war.  If  we  take  practical  steps  and 
announce  the  dismantling  and  evacuation  of 
the  at>ove-mentioned  means  from  Cuba,  in 
doing  so  we  at  the  same  time  want  the 
Cuban  people  to  be  sure  that  we  are  with 
them  and  are  not  relieving  ourselves  of  the 
responsibility  of  granting  aid  to  the  Cuban 
people. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  peoples  of  all 
countries  will,  like  yourself,  Mr.  President, 
understand  me  correctly.  We  do  not  threat- 
en. We  desire  only  peace.  Our  country  is 
now  on  the  upswing.  Our  people  are  enjoy- 
ing the  fruita  of  their  peaceful  labor.  They 
have  achieved  tremendous  successes  since 
the  October  Revolution,  and  have  created 
the  greatest  material,  spiritual,  and  cultural 
values.  Our  people  are  making  use  of  these 
values  and  want  to  develop  their  achieve- 
ments further  and  by  their  steadfast  labor 
to  ensure  even  greater  growth  along  the 
path  of  peace  and  social  progress. 

I  should  like.  Mr.  President,  to  remind  you 
that  military  aircraft  of  a  reconnaissance 
nature  have  violated  the  frontiers  of  the 
Soviet  Union— over  which  matter  we  had  a 
controversy  with  you.  and  an  exchange  of 
notes  took  place.  In  1960  we  shot  down  your 
U-2  aircraft,  whose  reconnaissance  flight 
over  the  U.S.S.R.  led  to  the  disruption  of 
the  summit  meeting  In  Paris.  You  took  a 
correct  position  at  the  time  in  condemning 
that  criminal  action  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
vious Administration  of  the  United  States. 

But  during  your  term  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent, a  second  case  of  violation  of  our  fron- 
tier by  an  American  U-2  aircraft  has  taken 
place  in  the  Sakhalin  area.  We  informed 
you  of  this  violation  on  August  30.  You  then 
replied  that  this  violation  had  occurred  as  a 
result  of  bad  weather  and  gave  assurances 
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that  it  would  not  be  repeated.  We  accepted 
your  assurances  because  there  was.  indeed, 
bad  weather  in  that  area  at  the  time. 

However,  if  your  aircraft  had  not  been 
given  a  mission  to  fly  near  our  territory, 
then  even  bad  weather  could  not  have  led 
an  American  aircraft  into  our  air  space.  The 
conclusion  follows  that  this  is  done  with  the 
luiowledge  of  the  Pentagon,  which  tramples 
on  international  norms  and  violates  the 
frontiers  of  other  states. 

An  even  more  dsingerous  case  occurred  on 
October  28,  when  your  reconnaissance  air- 
craft invaded  the  northern  area  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  area  of  the  Chukotski 
Peninsula,  and  flew  over  our  territory.  One 
aslts,  Mr.  President,  how  we  should  regard 
this.  What  is  this— a  provocation?  Your  air- 
craft violates  our  frontier,  and  this  happens 
at  a  time  as  troubled  as  the  one  through 
which  we  are  now  passing,  when  everything 
has  been  put  in  battle  readiness.  For  an  in- 
truding U.S.  aircraft  can  easily  be  taken  for 
a  bomber  with  nuclear  weapons,  and  that 
can  push  us  toward  a  fatal  step.  All  the 
more  so,  because  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  Pentagon  have  long  been  saying  that 
you  continually  maintain  bomt>ers  with 
atomic  bombs  in  the  air.  Therefore,  you  can 
Imagine  what  kind  of  responsibility  you 
assimae.  especially  during  such  an  anxious 
time  as  the  present. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  assess  this  cor- 
rectly and  to  take  steps  accordingly,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  serving  as  a  provocation  to 
touch  off  a  war. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing wish.  Of  course,  this  is  the  Cuban 
people's  affair— you  do  not  at  present  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations,  but  through  my 
officers  in  Cuba  I  have  reports  that  Ameri- 
can planes  are  conducting  flights  over  Cuba. 

We  are  interested  in  not  having  any  war 
at  all  in  the  world  and  in  the  Cuban  people's 
being  able  to  live  in  peace.  But.  in  addition 
to  this,  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  we 
have  our  people  in  Cuba.  By  agreement  with 
the  Cuban  Government,  we  have  there  offi- 
cers and  instructors  who  are  training  the 
Cubans:  they  are  mainly  ordinary  people, 
including  specialists,  agronomists,  animal 
husbandry  technicians,  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation experts,  common  laborers,  tractor 
drivers,  and  others.  We  have  concern  for 
them. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a  violation  of  Cuban  air 
space  by  American  aircraft  may  also  have 
dangerous  consequences.  And  if  you  do  not 
want  that,  no  cause  should  be  given  for  the 
creation  of  a  dangerous  situation. 

We  must  now  be  very  cautious  and  refrain 
from  any  acts  that  would  not  help  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  states  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, but  which  could  arouse  only  irrita- 
tion, and  even  prove  to  be  a  provocation  for 
a  fatal  step.  We  must  therefore  display 
sense  and  wisdom,  and  refrain  from  acts  of 
that  kind. 

We  value  peace,  perhaps  even  more  than 
other  peoples,  because  we  experienced  a  ter- 
rible war  against  Hitler.  But  our  people  will 
not  flinch  in  the  face  of  any  ordeal;  our 
people  trust  their  own  government,  and  we 
assure  our  own  people  and  world  public 
opinion  that  the  Soviet  Government  will 
not  allow  itself  to  be  provoked.  But  if  the 
provocateurs  unleash  a  war.  they  will  not 
escape  the  responsiblity  and  the  grave  con- 
sequences that  war  will  bring  to  them.  We 
are  confident,  however,  that  reason  will  pre- 
vail, that  war  will  not  be  unleashed,  and 
that  the  peace  and  security  of  peoples  will 
be  ensured. 


In  regard  to  the  current  negotiations  of 
Acting  Secretary  General  U  Thant.  with 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Government  has  sent  to 
New  York  V.  V.  Kuznetsov,  First  Deputy 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
with  a  view  to  assisting  Mr.  Thant  in  his 
noble  efforts  aimed  at  eliminating  the 
present  dangerous  situation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

N.  Khrushchev. 

[Moscow].  October  28,  1962. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  MESSAGE  OP  OCTOBER  SB, 
1962" 

[Washington.]  October  28,  1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  replying  at  once 
to  your  broadcast  message  of  October 
twenty-eight,  even  though  the  official  text 
has  not  yet  reached  me.  because  of  the 
great  importance  I  attach  to  moving  for- 
ward promptly  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Cuban  crisis.  I  think  that  you  and  I.  with 
our  heavy  responsibilities  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  were  aware  that  develop- 
ments were  approaching  a  point  where 
events  could  have  become  unmanageable.  So 
I  welcome  this  message  and  consider  it  an 
important  contribution  to  peace. 

The  distinguished  efforts  of  Acting  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  have  greatly  facilitat- 
ed both  our  tasks.  I  consider  my  letter  to 
you  of  October  twenty-seventh  and  your 
reply  of  today  as  firm  undertakings  on  the 
part  of  both  our  governments  which  should 
be  promptly  carried  out.  I  hope  that  the 
necessary  measures  can  at  once  be  taken 
through  the  United  Nations,  as  your  mes- 
sage says,  so  that  the  United  States  in  turn 
will  be  able  to  remove"  the  quarantine 
measures  now  in  effect.  I  have  already  made 
arrangements  to  report  all  these  matters  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  whose 
members  share  a  deep  interest  in  a  genuine 
peace  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

You  referred  in  your  letter  to  a  violation 
of  your  frontier  by  an  American  aircraft  in 
the  area  of  the  Chukotsk  Peninsula.  I  have 
learned  that  this  plane,  without  arms  or 
photographic  equipment,  was  engaged  in  an 
air  sampling  rolssion  in  connection  with 
your  nuclear  tests.  Its  course  was  direct 
from  Eielson  Air  Force  Base  in  Alaska  to 
the  North  Pole  and  return.  In  turning 
south,  the  pilot  made  a  serious  navigational 
error  which  carried  him  over  Soviet  terri- 
tory. He  immediately  made  an  emergency 
call  on  open  radio  for  navigational  assist- 
ance and  was  guided  back  to  his  home  base 
by  the  most  direct  route.  I  regret  this  inci- 
dent and  will  see  to  it  that  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  recurrence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  our  countries  have 
great  unfinished  tasks  and  I  know  that  your 
people  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States 
can  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  pursue 
them  free  from  the  fear  of  war.  Modem  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  given  us  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  labor  fruitful  t>eyond  any- 
thing that  could  have  t>een  dreamed  of  a 
few  decades  ago. 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  must  devote 
urgent  attention  to  the  problem  of  disarma- 
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ment.  as  it  relates  to  the  whole  world  and 
also  to  critical  areas.  Perhaps  now,  as  we 
step' back  from  danger,  we  can  together 
make  real  progress  in  this  vital  field.  I  think 
we  should  give  priority  to  questions  relating 
to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  on 
earth  and  in  outer  space,  and  to  the  great 
effort  for  a  nuclear  test  ban.  But  we  should 
also  work  hard  to  see  if  wider  measures  of 
disarmament  can  be  agreed  and  put  into  op- 
eration at  an  early  date.  The  United  SUtes 
government  will  be  prepared  to  discuss 
these  questions  urgently,  and  in  a  construc- 
tive spirit,  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  SY1N4MS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  mention  General 
Jones.  General  Jones,  our  current 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
has  joined  myself  and  Representative 
Jack  Kemp  of  New  York  in  accusing 
the  Soviets  of  clear-cut  violations  of 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement 
of  1962.  The  Soviet  acts  which  violate 
the  agreement,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, are  as  follows: 

The  Soviet  strategic  submarine  base 
built  at  Cienfuegos,  complete  with  a 
nuclear  warhead  handling  facility. 

The  visits  of  Soviet  Golf  and  Echo 
class  submarines  to  Cienfuegos,  carry- 
ing strategic  nuclear  warhead- 
equipped  missiles. 

The  Soviet  TU-95  Bear  bombers 
which  regularly  fly  to  Cuba. 

The  66.000  tons  of  Soviet  military 
equipment  shipped  to  Cuba  in  1981. 
three  times  more  than  in  1962. 

The  nuclear-missile-equipped  Soviet 
naval  task  force  tours  of  the  Caribbe- 
an in  1981.  threatening  vital  oil  fields. 

The  40  nuclear-capable  Mlg-23/27s 
in  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Combat  Brigade  in  Cuba. 

I  would  be  happy  to  add  to  the  list 
of  cosponsors  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Thttrmond. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  1  sug- 
gest we  keep  this  open  all  day  long 
and  invite  other  Senators  to  add  their 
names  in  cosponsorship  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  available  in  the  Record 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement 
of  1962,  not  only  for  out  colleagues 
but  also  for  the  public.  The  corre- 
spondence and  the  above  Soviet  ac- 
tions reported  in  the  press  point  out 
how  glaringly  that  is  being  violated. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
President  now  faces  a  very  difficult 
problem.  What  faces  the  Conunander 
in  Chief,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  soft 
imderbelly  of  the  United  States,  the 
Caribbean  basin,  Fidel  Castro  has 
become  a  real  cancer  clearly  threaten- 
ing American  security. 

I  think  we  should  reaffirm  our  20- 
year-old  policy  in  this  area  and  keep 
the  peace.  In  this  time  of  clear-cut  na- 
tional security  danger,  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  for  us  to  do  nothing  which 
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would  in  ansrway  weaken  the  power 
and  authority  or  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  I  object  to  in  the 
otherwise  nobly  intended  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  think  my  amendment  would 
certainly  be  much  more  appropriate  at 
this  time.  It  would  clearly  send  the 
strong  and  correct  signal  to  Castro  and 
the  other  aggressors  who  are  openly 
intervening  with  brute  force  from  out- 
side our  own  hemisphere  into  El  Sal- 
vador and  disrupting  the  stability  of 
Latin  America.  Recently,  Secretary 
Haig  has  testified  that  there  are  over 
70  Soviet  military  advisers,  30  Warsaw 
Pact  and  PLO  military  advisers,  and 
over  2.000  Cuban  troops  in  Nicaragua, 
aiding  the  Marxist  insurgency  threat- 
ening El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  tc  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Bill.  Proposkd  by  Mr.  Robert  Byrd, 

AlCSlfDMKlfT  No.  1334 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following: 
That  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  In  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Oovemment  of  Cuba  the 
policy  set  forth  In  the  Joint  Resolution  enti- 
tled A  Joint  Resolution  Expressing  the  De- 
termination of  the  United  States  with  Re- 
spect to  the  Situation  In  Cuba,  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  September  20,  1962  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  September 
26.  1962  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  3,  1962  (76  SUt.  697).  as 
follows: 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consid- 
er any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "To  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety";  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and,  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  assist  In  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
excerclse  of  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions", and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  In  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology, has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine. 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extra- 
continental  Communist  powers,  including 
even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union"; 
and  Whereas  the  International  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba,  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Is  determined 


(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive'  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1981 

AMENDMENT  NO.  133  5 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  QRASSLEY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1630)  to  codify, 
revise,  and  reform  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


RESOLUTION  EXPELLING  SENA- 
TOR HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS 
FROM  THE  SENATE 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1336 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
204)  expelling  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Senate. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  President's 
federalism  initiative  on  Thursday, 
March  II.  1982,  at  9  a.m.  in  room  3302 
of  the  Dirltsen  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  please  contact  Mike  Mitchell 
at  224-4761. 

In  addition,  the  committee  will  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Frederick  V. 
Malek  of  Virginia  to  be  a  Governor  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the  term 
expiring  on  December  8,  1989.  in  a 
hearing  on  Friday,  March  12.  1982.  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen 
Building.  For  further  information  on 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Margaret 
Hecht  at  224-4751. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
lUiS  O  UR  CES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  the 
scheduling  of  public  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  to  consider  natural  gas 
policy  and  regulatory  issues,  including 
related  proposals  for  modifications  to 
existing  law.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  March  22  and  Tuesday, 
March    23,    beginning   at    10   a.m.    in 


room    3110    of    the    Dirksen    Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  3104,  Dirltsen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Howard  Useem  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-5205. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  announced  the 
first  2  days  of  a  series  of  hearings  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  hold  on  the  subject  of  nat- 
ural gas  policy  and  regulatory  Issues, 
including  related  proposals  for  modifi- 
cations to  existing  law.  These  2  days 
will  occur  on  the  22d  and  23d  of 
March.  The  additional  days  of  hear- 
ings will  be  scheduled  at  a  later  date. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
explore  in  great  detail  existing  natural 
gas  law  and  the  related  regulatory 
structure  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  problems  that  are  occur- 
ring, and  possible  solutions  to  these 
problems.  To  that  end.  these  hearings 
will  also  review  the  several  pending 
legislative  proposals  to  modify  existing 
law. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
the  committee  expects  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  a  broad  spectrum  of  wit- 
nesses, including  representatives  of 
the  administration,  industry,  and  con- 
sumer groups. 

StTBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  to  consider  S.  956.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Reclamation  Safety  of 
Dams  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  suldi- 
tional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Saturday.  March  27.  begliming  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  conference  room  212  of  the 
State  Office  Building  (O.L.B.)  located 
at  1645  W.  Jefferson.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Sutxjommittee  on  Water  and 
Power,  room  3104.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Russell  Brown  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  202-224-2366. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REPRESENTATIVE  JAMES  R. 
JONES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  work  with  Repre- 
sentative James  R.  Jones  of  Tulsa 
during  his  decade  of  service  to  Oklaho- 
ma in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  now  serves  ably  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee.  I  join 
my  fellow  Oklahomans  in  feeling  pride 
because  of  the  national  recognition 
which  Jim  Jones  is  now  receiving  for 
his  ability  and  hard  work.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  an  article  about 
Chairman  Jones  which  appeared  in 
the  March  1982  issue  of  the  Washing- 
tonian.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washlngtonlan.  March  19823 

James  Jones  is  a  Little  Like  a  Flat- 
Chested  Movie  Star 
(By  Ervin  S.  Duggan) 

On  a  November  evening  in  1968,  a  Marine 
bandsman  In  the  balcony  of  Georgetown's 
Holy  Trinity  Church  hoisted  his  trumpet 
and  blared  the  first  notes  of  Henry  Purcell's 
"Trumpet  Voluntary." 

At  the  sound,  a  priest,  followed  by  a  tall- 
coated  bridegroom  and  his  best  man.  en- 
tered the  sanctuary  and  stood  before  the 
altar.  Several  hundred  wedding  guests 
began  to  shift  in  their  pews,  craning  to  get 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  bride. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  traditional  scene.  But 
this  was  no  ordinary  wedding. 

For  one  thing,  the  assembled  guests  in- 
cluded the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  his  wife  Lady  Bird,  as- 
sorted Cabinet  officers,  congressional 
moguls,  and  hlgh-voltage  media  people:  an 
aviary  of  power  and  Influence. 

For  another,  the  marriage  of  James 
Robert  Jones  to  Olivia  Barclay  was  a  glam- 
orous moment  in  a  story  of  small-town-boy 
ambition:  the  story  of  Jim  Jones'  mlaslle- 
like  trajectory  from  Muskogee.  Oklahoma, 
to  Washington. 

Pour  years  before  his  wedding  night.  Jim 
Jones  had  been  an  obscure  25-year-old  Army 
lieutenant.  Now,  at  29,  he  was  Lyndon  John- 
son's White  House  chief  of  staff.  He  was 
known,  along  with  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  sec- 
retary Marie  Pehmer,  and  two  or  three 
others,  to  be  one  of  the  few  people  who 
could  handle  the  contrary,  obstreperous 
President. 

And  Johnson's  pride  In  his  self-effacing 
young  aide  was  so  great  that  after  the  wed- 
ding ceremony,  as  the  guests  milled  and 
danced  at  the  Sheraton-Carlton.  the  Presi- 
dent behaved  as  if  this  affair  were  another 
Johnson  family  wedding.  He  greeted  every 
guest,  lingered  late  Into  the  night,  and 
posed  repeatedly  for  pictures  with  the 
bridal  party,  a  paternal  smile  creasing  his 
face. 

Today,  thirteen  years  later,  some  of  those 
wedding  pictures  hang  on  Congressman  Jim 
Jones's  office  wall;  the  rise  of  Jim  Jones  is 
still  under  way. 

Elected  In  1972  to  the  House,  Jones 
nudged  his  way  Into  a  place  on  the  powerful 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  1979,  when 
the  Democratic  Steering  Committee  denied 
him  the  seat  he  wanted  on  the  House 
Budget   Committee,   Jones   fought   in   the 
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Democratic  Caucus.  He  won.  In  late  1980  he 
defeated  his  more  liberal  colleague.  David 
Obey  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Budget  Committee— and  In  the  process 
sent  out  a  signal  that  Jim  Jones,  though  as 
bland-looking  as  a  small-town  mortician, 
was  an  important  political  force. 

Last  year.  Jones  wrestled  with  Ronald 
Reagan — over  the  size  and  shape  of  the  1982 
federal  budget  and  the  extent  of  future  fed- 
eral tax  cuts.  Jones  lost  on  both,  but  it  now 
appears  his  ideas  made  more  economic  sense 
than  those  of  the  President  and  David 
Stockman. 

So  Jones  is  a  politician  worth  watching. 
Reagan's  easy  victories  of  last  year  won't  be 
repeated;  Congress  and  the  electorate  have 
grown  more  skeptical.  In  the  hard  bargain- 
ing that  will  accompany  this  year's  budget 
and  tax  proposals,  Jones  will  be  a  key 
figure. 

Jones,  moreover.  Is  emerging  as  a  power 
among  the  Democrats.  As  the  party  adjusts 
to  a  more  frugal  and  conservative  national 
temper,  moderate-to-conservative  Demo- 
crats like  Jones  are  gaining  visibility  and  In- 
fluence. Jones  has  demonstrated  that  he 
wants  both. 

Finally,  Jones  is  Interesting  as  a  political 
type  in  Washington:  the  legislative  work- 
horse. Jones  has  won  his  current  status  not 
through  medlagenlc  glamour  but  through 
political  strategy  and  hard,  often  dull  work. 
In  this,  his  career  recalls  politicians  of  the 
past— Sam  Raybum,  for  Instance.  But  in 
today's  world  of  fifteen-second  news  stories, 
such  politicians  are  increasingly  endan- 
gered. 

Jones's  career  may  be  the  nearest  thing  to 
a  log-cabin  saga  for  a  politician  reared  in 
post- World  War  II  America. 

He  was  bom  May  5,  1939,  in  Muskogee, 
the  last,  late-in-life  child  of  a  rural  letter- 
carrier  and  a  telephone  operator.  Muskogee, 
then  and  now  a  big  threadbare  town  in 
northeastern  Oklahoma,  had  few  rich  fami- 
lies, and  the  Joneses  were  not  among  them. 
They  had  seen  the  Depression  from  the 
Inside;  one  of  their  sons,  Jim's  older  broth- 
er, had  died  early;  the  other  children— an- 
other son,  a  daughter,  and  young  Jim— 
learned  early  that  life  was  difficult,  that 
work,  even  for  youngsters,  was  a  necessity, 
and  that  luxuries  were  mostly  for  others. 

As  a  child,  he  was  skinny  and  inquisitive, 
with  a  hero-worshiper's  enthusiasm  for 
sports  and  a  precocious  Interest  In  politics 
and  journalism. 

"Ed  Edmondson  really  got  me  Interested 
in  politics,"  Jones  says.  "He  was  the  county 
attorney  in  Muskogee.  He  organized  a 
Junior  Officers  Corps,  and  when  I  was  eight 
years  old,  I  went  down  to  Roxy  Theater  to 
Join.  We  toured  Ed's  office,  and  he  gave  us  a 
speech  about  law  enforcement  or  good  citi- 
zenship." 

It  was  the  sort  of  experience  other  kids 
endure  and  forget,  but  young  Jim  Jones  was 
somehow  hooked.  He  became  a  pint-sized 
volunteer  in  Edmondson's  subsequent  politi- 
cal efforts,  stuffing  envelopes  and  passing 
out  handbills  after  school. 

"When  I  was  twelve,  Ed  ran  for  Congress. 
He  won,  and  I  became  a  member  of  his 
staff,"  Jones  says.  "When  I  was  eighteen, 
Ed's  brother  ran  for  governor  and  I  worked 
for  him,  too.  It  was  a  summer  primary  and  I 
was  out  of  school,  so  I  stumped  the  state 
with  a  sound  truck  for  him.  Somewhere 
along  the  way  he  fired  his  press  secretary, 
and  I  took  over  the  job." 

The  teenaged  political  press  secretary, 
however,  not  only  was  familiar  with  Oklaho- 
ma politics;  he  also  understood  the  workings 


of  the  press.  Years  before,  in  addition  to  his 
volunteer  political  chores,  Jones  had  begun 
to  wofk  for  pay,  covering  general  assign- 
ments for  both  of  Muskogee's  rival  newspa- 
pers—iirst  the  Muskogee  Daily  News,  then 
the  Muskogee  Phoenix. 

"I  covered  my  first  murder  when  I  was 
fourteen."  Jones  recalls.  "It  was  at  Goose- 
neck Bend.  Oklahoma.  I  got  there  with  my 
camera,  before  the  sheriff,  and  I  spent  a 
long  time  consoling  the  bereaved  widow. 
She  told  me  that  somebody  had  appeared  at 
their  house  and  shot  her  husband  in  the 
face  with  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  When  the 
sheriff  got  there,  it  turned  out  that  the 
killer  was  the  bereaved  widow. 

"I  started  out  as  a  sports  writer,  and  then 
I  did  everything.  I  was  wire  editor  and 
sports  editor.  I  was  in  high  school,  the 
lowest-paid  employee  on  the  staff,  and  I  was 
working  longer  and  harder  than  the  rest  of 
the  others  put  together." 

Jones's  precocious  energy  was  matched  by 
his  ambition.  Selected  to  attend  Oklahoma 
Boys'  State— an  American  Legion-sponsored 
summer  camp  that  teaches  civics  through 
political  role-playing— Jones  ran  for  the  top 
office,  governor,  and  was  elected. 

Later,  at  Oklahoma  University,  he  held 
down  five  jobs,  one  as  a  radio  broadcaster. 
"I  put  together  a  small  radio  network,"  he 
says.  "I  did  sports,  news,  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing. 

"Then,  during  my  senior  year  at  O.U.,  Ed 
Edmondson  offered  me  a  job  as  a  legislative 
assistant  in  his  office  when  I  graduated. 
That's  how  I  first  got  to  Washington." 

Jones's  political  education  continued  In 
Washington,  where  he  spent  the  rolling 
decade  of  the  '60s. 

As  a  legislative  assistant  to  Edmondson, 
his  first  mentor,  Jones  spent  his  days  on 
Capitol  Hill,  soaking  up  the  lore  of  legisla- 
tive politics. 

At  night,  he  went  to  law  school.  'I  was  in 
a  three-year  accelerated  program  at  the  old 
Georgetown  Law  campus  at  6th  and  E 
Streets, "  Jones  recalls.  His  classmates  in- 
cluded, among  other  future  luminaries,  Tom 
Boggs,  son  of  the  late  Democratic  Whip 
Hale  Boggs,  and  now  a  prominent  Washing- 
ton lawyer-lobbyist;  and  John  Durkin,  later 
to  serve  as  a  U.S.  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

"In  1963,  Tommy  Boggs  introduced  me  to 
some  of  Vice  President  Johnson's  staff 
people."  Jones  recalls.  "They  were  looking 
toward  the  1964  campaign;  Johnson  expect- 
ed to  be  nominated  for  Vice  President  again, 
and  they  needed  people  to  do  advance  work. 
So  In  my  spare  time,  I  started  learning  to  be 
an  advance  man. 

"Later  that  year  the  Johnsons  invited 
some  staff  and  advance  people  to  a  swim- 
ming party  at  khelr  house  In  Spring  Valley. 
I  had  never  learned  how  to  swim,  but  I  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation  anjrway.  I  went  to  the 
YMCA,  took  a  crash  course  In  swimming, 
went  to  the  party,  and  I  swam." 

After  the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy In  November  1963,  Lyndon  Johnson's 
travel  schedule  intensified,  and  Jones 
became  a  part-time,  but  regular,  advance 
man  for  the  White  House. 

His  great  moment  as  an  advance  man 
came  during  the  1964  campaign,  when  Jones 
headed  the  advance  team  for  Lady  Bird 
Johnson's  whlstlestop  train  tour  of  the 
former  Confederate  states.  The  trip  was  ar- 
duous and  marred  In  places  by  hostile  dem- 
onstrations, but  Jones  won  plaudits  from 
Mrs.  Johnson's  staff.  Liz  Carpenter,  Lady 
Bird's  staff  chief  and  press  secretary,  re- 
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turned  to  Washington  and  recommended 
Jones  for  a  White  House  Job. 

Jones,  however,  had  an  Army  ROTC  obli- 
gation to  fulfill.  He  was  already  on  duty 
when,  in  January  1965,  Johnson's  appoint- 
ments secretary,  Marvin  Watson,  called  him 
to  Washington  for  an  Interview.  Within  a 
few  days.  Jones  had  new  orders:  to  report  to 
duty  at  the  White  House  as  a  military  aide 
to  the  President. 

At  the  White  House.  Jones  had  little  to  do 
with  military  matters;  he  served  as  a  deputy 
to  Watson,  managing  the  President's  daily 
schedule,  monitoring  the  flow  of  paper 
through  the  Oval  Office,  traveling  with  the 
President  to  Texas  and  abroad. 

On  one  trip,  Johnson  visited  Pope  Paul  VI 
at  the  Vatican,  where  Jones,  a  devout 
Catholic,  witnessed  a  bizarre  exchange  of 
gifts  between  the  two  men.  Several  of  the 
Pope's  priestly  aides  rolled  an  object  into 
the  meeting  room  and  unveiled  the  Pope's 
gift  to  the  President:  a  priceless  pre-Renais- 
sance  painting  from  the  Vatican's  collection 
of  religious  art.  Then  Johnson,  scarcely 
waiting  for  the  expressions  of  awe  to  sub- 
side, pressed  a  small  gift-wrapped  box  Into 
the  Pontiff's  hands.  The  Holy  Father  strug- 
gled vainly  with  the  ribbons;  several  John- 
son aides  advanced  to  help,  but  Johnson 
waved  them  aside.  Then,  withdrawing  a  pen- 
luilfe  from  his  capacious  trousers,  Johnson 
moved  close  to  the  Pope,  cut  the  wrappings 
away  from  the  box,  and,  beaming,  pulled 
out  his  gift  to  the  Pope:  a  plaster  bust  of 
LBJ.  Jones  rose  fast  in  his  White  House  Job. 
Johnson,  who  himself  had  served  as  a  con- 
gressional assisttmt  and  had  gone  to  law 
school  nights,  took  a  fatherly  Interest  in  the 
young  aide. 

Jones,  in  turn,  displayed  a  knack  for  deal- 
ing with  the  President,  who  was  famous  for 
his  omerlness. 

One  weekend  in  Texas,  Johnson  an- 
nounced to  his  staff  and  family  that  he  had 
decided  to  accept  an  invitation  to  cut  the 
opening  ribbon  at  Astroworld,  an  amuse- 
ment park  near  the  Astrodome  in  Houston. 
The  park's  promoter,  "Judge"  Roy  Hof- 
helnz.  was  an  old  friend  and  supporter  of 
Johnson's.  Johnson's  aides  and  relatives 
were  unanimously  opposed  to  the  idea; 
President's  traditionally  do  not  endorse 
commercial  schemes — especially  amusement 
parks.  It  would  be,  well,  unpresidential.  But 
Johnson  was  resolute:  Hofhelnz  was  his 
friend;  Hofhelnz  wanted  LBJ  at  Astroworld; 
LBJ  would  go  and  cut  Hofhelnz's  god- 
damned ribbon. 

Jones,  charged  with  managing  the  Presi- 
dent's schedule  for  the  weekend  in  Texas, 
began  planning  the  ribbon-cutting  in  elabo- 
rate detail.  Several  times  a  day,  he  would 
consult  the  President  about  little  aspects  of 
the  event.  Where  did  the  President  want  to 
position  the  press  and  the  cameramen  who 
would  cover  the  event?  Did  the  President 
want  to  fly  to  Houston  by  JetStar  or  on  Air 
Force  One?  Did  the  President  want  a  speech 
prepared  extolling  the  glories  of 
Astroworld? 

Finally,  on  the  appointed  day,  when  Jones 
was  beginning  to  warn  Johnson  that  he 
must  soon  depart  for  Houston  and 
Astroworld,  Johnson  snapped  at  Jones: 
"Stop  pestering  me  about  that  goddamned 
amusement  park.  I'm  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to 
cut  any  ribbon  at  any  damned  amusement 
park." 

Jones'  tact  and  patience  were  rewarded.  In 
1968,  after  Marvin  Watson  had  accepted  a 
post  as  Johnson's  Postmaster  General. 
Johnson    named   Jones   his    White    House 


chief  of  staff:  At  29,  Jones  was  the  youngest 
person  in  history  to  have  held  the  job. 

For  Jones,  the  experience  promised  an  op- 
portunity to  absorb  a  great  politician's  les- 
sons—and Uo  observe  his  flaws. 

■'First  of  all."  Jones  says  now.  "I  learned 
the  importance  of  homework.  I  learned  that 
to  be  effective  at  all.  you've  got  to  ieam 
your  subject  matter,  marshal  your  facts. 

'I  learned  to  touch  all  bases.  Nothing  is 
more  important  than  wide,  careful,  patient 
consultation. 

"I  learned  to  think  ahead;  to  asic,  'What  is 
the  great  design?  What  is  the  end  result  of 
this  action  likely  to  be?'  " 

Jones  doubtless  learned  something  else  as 
well:  political  guerrilla  warfare. 

Jones'  later  bids  for  advancement  in  the 
House— first  for  a  seat  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, then  for  its  chairmanship— required 
some  LBJ-style  elbow-jabbing  and  recalled 
LBJ's  vulpine  political  subtlety.  Knowing, 
for  example,  that  the  liberal  Tip  O'Neill  was 
unlikely  to  support  his  bid  for  the  chair- 
man's gavel  against  the  liberal  David  Obey. 
Jones— in  LBJ  fashion— settled  for  a  pledge 
of  neutrality  from  the  Speaker.  He  won,  but 
his  victory  was  not  without  price:  a  reputa- 
tion for  brtshness  that  is  only  partly  offset 
by  Jones'  quiet  manner. 

And  Jones  can  l>e  harsh.  In  February 
1981,  when  he  returned  from  a  working  trip 
to  Europe,  Jones  learned  from  his  staff  that 
budget  chief  David  Stockman  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan  would  testify  on 
the  President's  economic  program  before  a 
Senate  Committee  first,  then  t)efore  Jones' 
House  Budget  Committee. 

Jones  was  peeved.  Tradition,  and  the  Con- 
stitution, dictate  that  all  revenue  bills  must 
originate  in  the  House.  Jones  sent  word, 
through  an  aide,  that  the  House  testimony 
of  both  Stoclunan  and  Regan  would  simply 
be  canceled;  there  was  a  remote  possibility. 
Jones  said,  that  he  might  reschedule  the 
hearings  for  "late  April  or  May." 

It  was  vintage  LBJ.  and  it  worked.  Within 
a  short  while,  both  Regan  and  Stockman 
called.  Each  apologized  profusely  for  the 
mixup,  and  estch  promised  to  rearrange  his 
schedule  to  suit  Chairman  Jones's  conven- 
ience. In  political  combat,  Jones's  mild  de- 
meanor masks  a  flinty  core.  At  home  in 
Washington,  by  contrast,  Jones  is  as  mild  as 
he  seems. 

Having  listened  for  years  to  Lyndon' John- 
son's boast  about  his  marriage  to  Lady 
Bird— "I  outmarried  myself!"— Jones  re- 
solved to  do  the  same. 

Olivia  Barclay  Jones,  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford University  and  Harvard  Law  School, 
was  the  fir»t  woman  lawyer  hired  by  Hogan 
&  Hartson.  one  of  Washington's  oldest  and 
biggest  law  firms.  ("I  remember  a  party  the 
firm  gave  for  us  associates,"  she  says,  recall- 
ing her  sojourn  with  the  firm.  "It  was  held 
at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  so  of  course  I 
couldn't  go.") 

She  and  Jones  met  in  the  early  spring  of 
1968  at  the  Washington  premiere  of  2001:  A 
Space  Odytaey.  She  was  with  someone  else, 
but  Jones  remembered  her  name;  on  one  of 
his  trips  to  the  LBJ  Ranch,  he  called  her  in 
Washington  and  asked  her  out.  He  proposed 
the  following  June,  and  their  wedding  at 
Holy  Trinity,  with  the  Marine  musicitms  in 
the  balcony,  took  place  five  months  later. 

"I  remember  being  struck  by  how  mature 
he  was.  even  at  age  28  or  29."  she  says  of 
their  courtship.  "He  was  always  very  careful 
about  maintaining  his  anonymity,  about  not 
being  too  well  known.  One  evening  I  was  at 
the  White  House,  waiting  for  him  to  finish 
up.  and  I  asked  him  about  it.  If  I'm  going  to 


be  effective,  especially  at  my  age.'  he  said,  'I 
can't  afford  to  be  known.  If  I  waste  my 
energy  trying  to  get  recognition,  I'll  breed 
resentment;  I'll  lose  effectiveness.'  That  im- 
pressed me." 

On  January  20.  1969.  as  Richard  Nixon 
was  being  sworn  in  as  President,  the  Joneses 
left  Washington  behind,  heading  by  car 
back  to  Jones's  native  Oklahoma. 

They  settled  not  in  Muskogee,  but  in  the 
adjacent  First  Congressional  District,  in 
Tulsa,  a  booming  city  built  on  a  foundation 
of  oil,  fundamentalist  religion,  and  conserv- 
ative—mostly Republican— politics. 

In  Tulsa  they  bought  a  big,  fading  house 
built  in  1919  by  William  Skelly.  an  early 
Oklahoma  oil  man.  Then  they  hung  out 
their  shingle  as  partners  in  the  practice  of 
law:  Jones  <St  Jones.  Attorneys. 

In  1970,  the  year  Jim  Jones  first  ran  for 
Congress  (and  lost),  their  first  son.  Geof- 
frey, was  bom.  Two  years  later,  in  a  year 
when  Richard  Nixon  won  79  percent  of  the 
vote  in  Tulsa  and  the  surrounding  area, 
Jones  ran  for  Congress  again,  and  this 
time— despite  the  Republican  landslide- 
squeaked  by.  Their  second  son,  Adam,  was 
bom  in  1973. 

Today  in  Washington,  the  Joneses  live  a 
few  blocks  from  his  office  in  another  vin- 
tage dwelling:  a  Victorian  house  that  Olivia 
Jones  has  restored.  Today  she  works  full- 
time  as  a  partner  in  a  Capitol  Hill  real 
estate  and  restoration  firm  and  part-time  on 
a  novel. 

How  does  she  feel  about  giving  up  her  law 
career?  Has  her  ambition  been  reined  in  by 
her  husband's  political  career? 

"I'm  at  peace. "  she  says,  bristling  a  little 
at  the  question.  "I'm  an  Intense  person. 
What  I  do.  I  want  to  do  well.  What  I'm 
doing  now  is  raising  this  family  and  running 
a  business  of  my  own.  I'm  enjoying  that.  As 
for  the  law,  I  have  no  feeling  that  I've  ever 
ceased  to  be  a  lawyer.  I  use  it  every  day  in 
my  business." 

As  Lyndon  Johnson  used  to  tell  it,  the  late 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  admonished  him  when 
Johnson  came  to  the  Senate:  "Son,  you've 
got  to  decide  whether  to  be  a  workhorse  or 
a  show  horse."  LBJ  prided  himself  on  being 
a  workhouse:  a  tactician,  a  negotiator,  a  leg- 
islator. 

Jones  applied  himself  from  the  beginning 
to  economic  issues,  preaching  a  kind  of 
fiscal  old-time  religion  that  reflected  the  oil- 
rich,  Bible-believing  majority  in  his  Sunbelt 
district. 

During  his  early  years  In  Congress. 
Jones's  conservatism  made  him  a  curiosity 
among  his  Democratic  colleagues.  But  in 
the  late  "70s,  with  the  passage  of  Califor- 
nia's tax-cutting  Proposition  13.  Jones 
began  to  notice  more  sympathy  among  con- 
gressional Democrats  for  his  calls  to  re- 
strain federal  spending  and  to  encourage 
business  investment  through  tax  incentives. 

Jones's  victory  In  his  fight  for  the  Budget 
Committee  chairmanship  reflected  some- 
thing new:  a  fragile,  emerging  consensus 
among  Democrats  that  the  federal  budget 
must  be  restrained.  Joined  to  the  traditional 
budget-cutting  fervor  of  many  Republicans, 
this  new  consensus  among  Democrats  cre- 
ated a  potentially  powerful  tide  in  the 
House. 

As  the  Reagan  era  dawned,  Jones  saw  an 
opportunity:  to  play  a  key  role  as  broker  be- 
tween Reagan  and  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House.  Reagan,  he  reasoned,  would 
need  Jones's  help  to  win  the  votes  of  Demo- 
cratic moderates;  Democratic  moderates  and 
liberals,  to  save  their  programs  from  extinc- 
tion, would  likewise  need  Jones's  help. 
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Jones,  conservative  though  he  was,  had  se- 
rious doubts  about  Reaganomics  and  the 
Reagan-Stockman  legislative  proposals  as 
they  emerged.  He  thought  Reagan's  rosy 
predictions  of  rapid  economic  growth  were 
hogwash.  He  believed  that  without  such 
rapid  growth.  Reagan's  tax-cut  proposals 
would  create  yawning  deficits.  He  strongly 
opposed  Reagan's  across-the-l>oard  personal 
tax  cuts,  favoring  instead  more  modest  cuts 
targeted  toward  business  investment.  The 
House.  Jones  predicted,  would  give  Reagan 
"half  to  three  quarters  of  what  he  wanted." 
Jones,  by  his  own  account,  believed  that 
he  and  the  Democratic  leadership  could  ne- 
gotiate compromises  with  Reagan,  in  the 
way  that  LBJ  and  Sam  Ray  bum  had  negoti- 
ated with  Eisenhower  in  the  'SOs. 

It  worked  for  a  time— or  seemed  to.  Jones, 
the  patient  negotiator,  held  dozens  of  meet- 
ings with  his  old  congressional  colleague, 
budget  director  David  Stockman.  The  two 
were  a  study  in  contrasts:  Stockman,  in- 
tense, impatient,  intellectual,  eager  for  a 
major  overhaul  of  the  government;  Jones, 
low-key.  folksy,  a  traditionalist  suspicious  of 
all  sweeping  change. 

Roughly  one  month  Into  the  1981  legisla- 
tive year,  Jones  heard  that  Stockman 
wanted  to  rush  Reagan's  economic  propos- 
als through  the  House,  bypassing  individual 
committees.  Jones  engineered  a  compromise 
that  would  allow  the  committees  first  crack 
at  examining  the  Reagan  budget,  but  still 
speed  up  the  budget  review  process.  Backed 
by  the  Democratic  leadership,  Jones  went 
into  negotiation  with  Stockman;  Stock- 
man—and Reagan— agreed  to  Jones's  time- 
table. In  this,  and  in  dozens  of  other  en- 
counters, Jones  found  Reagan  and  his  lieu- 
tenants—notably Stockman— amiable  and 
conciliatory. 

Jones  and  his  fellow  Democrats  presented 
the  Budget  Committee  with  their  alterna- 
tive to  the  Reagan-Stockman  model.  The 
Democratic  alternative  embraced  the 
Reagan  mandate  to  scale  down  the  federal 
government;  it  endorsed,  as  Jones  had 
promised,  about  75  percent  of  Reagan's 
budget  cuts.  But  it  rejected  Reagan's  30-per- 
cent, three-year  tax  cut  in  favor  of  more 
limited  cuts,  it  triromed  some  of  Reagan's 
proposed  Increases  in  defense  spending,  and 
it  allowed  a  little  more  money  to  flow  into 
federal  social  programs.  Jones's  committee, 
on  a  party-line  vote,  accepted  the  proposal. 
Jones  hoped  that  the  result  would  be  a  ne- 
gotiated compromise  with  the  White  House. 
The  contest,  after  all,  was  between  two  ver- 
sions of  conservatism;  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  were  small.  In  mid-April,  ap- 
pearing on  a  television  talk  show,  Jones  said 
he  believed  that  the  administration  was 
willing  to  compromise  on  its  economic  pack- 
age—by considering  a  one-year  tax  cut  in- 
stead of  the  three-year  scheme. 

He  was  wrong.  What  occurred  in  the  ensu- 
ing days  was  not  a  season  of  gentlemanly 
compromise,  but  a  partisan  brawl.  President 
Reagan  denounced  the  rumors  of  compro- 
mise and  called  for  unconditional  congres- 
sional surrender  on  his  economic  proposals. 
In  the  early  months  of  1981,  Jones  had 
found  Reagan  and  Stockman  open  to  sug- 
gestion; now  Stockman,  in  meetings  with 
Jones,  appeared  rigid  and  demanding. 
What  caused  the  change  in  attitude? 
"I  associate  it  with  the  assassination  at- 
tempt on  the  President,"  Jones  says  today. 
"Whether  that's  coincidence,  or  whether  it 
really  had  something  to  do  with  the  shoot- 
ing, I  don't  know.  But  suddenly  there  was 
no  Interest  in  bipartisanship.  The  doors 
were  closed,  and  the  confrontation  started. 


Maybe  they  had  a  heightened  sense  of  being 
under  attack. " 

"That's  only  part  of  the  story,"  says  a 
White  House  aide.  "We  were  concemei 
about  a  loss  of  momentum  for  the  program 
when  the  President  was  shot.  But  we  were 
concerned  also  about  Republican  defections 
from  the  President's  program.  We  were  con- 
cerned about  Democrats  taking  credit  for 
the  legislative  achievements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's first  year.  We  knew  the  President  was 
very  popular.  We  made  a  decision  that  we 
could  win  without  those  guys." 

By  late  April,  total  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  had  become  a 
litmus  test  of  support  for  the  President 
himself.  The  White  House  unleashed  a  mas- 
sive lobbying  campaign;  telephones  all  over 
Capitol  Hill  began  to  Jangle  with  a  message 
from  the  hinterlands:  Give  the  President's 
program— whatever  it  is— a  chance  to  work. 

When  the  final  votes  were  counted  in  the 
battle  of  the  budget  and  other  economic 
issues.  Reagan,  Stockman,  and  company  had 
won  every  major  round.  They  insisted  on 
drastric  budget  cuts,  carved  mostly  out  of 
social  programs,  and  they  got  them.  They 
insisted  on  large  tax  cuts,  weighted  in  favor 
of  high-income  taxpayers  and  not  keyed  to 
the  performance  of  the  economy.  They  got 
them.  Republicans  stuck  by  the  President 
with  virtually  unprecedented  loyalty— and 
scores  of  E>emocrats,  feeling  the  political 
heat,  split  ranks  and  supported  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Jones  and  his  fellow  Democrats,  in  a  word, 
got  clobbered. 

"In  the  end,"  he  says  today,  "those  bills 
weren't  decided  on  their  merits.  It  was  a 
popularity  question— a  question  of  whether 
you  supported  the  President,  nothing  more. 
Short  of  getting  Gregory  Peck  to  tell  our 
side  of  the  story,  I  don't  know  what  more  we 
could  have  done.  We  were  just  over- 
whelmed." 

This  year,  as  a  new  legislative  session  got 
under  way,  Jones  seemed  philosophical 
about  the  defeats  of  last  year. 

Jones  is  clever  enough  not  to  gloat,  but 
the  past  year  must  have  brought  him  cer- 
tain satisfactions  that  cushion  the  memory 
of  defeat.  He  has  seen  his  high-flying  adver- 
sary David  Stockman  brought  low  by  indis- 
creet ramblings  to  a  reporter.  "I  couldn't  be- 
lieve it  had  happened,"  Jones  says  of  the 
Stockman-Greider  affair.  ""The  only  thing  I 
can  figure  is  that  his  ego  got  the  best  of 
him.  .  .  .  Maybe  he  wanted  to  be  seen  in  the 
best  light  by  history— to  distance  himself 
from  Reagan's  mistakes.  But  history  came 
too  soon." 

More  Important,  Jones  has  seen  his  mis- 
givings about  Reagonomics  at  least  partially 
confirmed  by  events.  At  the  beginning  of 
last  year.  In  an  article  warning  that  Reagan- 
ism  would  come  to  grief  like  Thatcherism  In 
Britain,  Jones  wrote:  "The  extraordinary 
growth  rates  upon  which  the  Reagan  budg- 
ets are  based  are  unlikely  to  occur.  Just  as 
they  have  not  occurred  in  Britain.  And 
without  such  growth,  the  combination  of 
personal  tax  cuts,  major  Increases  in  de- 
fense spending  .  .  .  and  the  rising  cost  of  un- 
employment .  .  .  will  result  In  very  high 
deficits,  on  the  order  of  (100  billion.  .  .  . 
The  housing  and  auto  industries  will  suffer 
badly,  and  that  will  ripple  through  the 
entire  economy."  Jones's  predictions  of  re- 
cession, high  unemployment,  and  mounting 
deficits  were  as  right  as  Reagan's  and  Stock- 
man's predictions  were  wrong— a  fact  that 
Jones  points  out  often  in  his  speeches  these 
days. 

Jones  professes  himself  ready,  once  again, 
to  extend  the  olive  branch  of  bipartisian  co- 


operation to  Reagan.  And  Reagan— if  he 
wants  results  rather  than  campaign  issues- 
may  need  to  compromise  this  year;  victories 
will  not  be  so  easy  for  the  President  this 
year  as  last.  The  recession,  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  Stockman-Greider  affair 
have  tarnished  Reagan's  credibility.  And 
members  of  Congress,  who  last  year  at- 
tached themselves  eagerly  to  Reagan  in  his 
success,  will  unstick  themselves  if  he  seems 
to  be  failing  in  this  election  year. 

So  Jones,  in  spite  of  last  year's  bruising 
defeats,  has  reason  to  feel  some  comfort.  As 
a  colleague  put  it.  Jim  lost  battles,  but  he 
gained  stature." 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  Jones?  He 
has  clearly  lost  none  of  the  ambition  that 
originally  propelled  him  into  politics.  Asked 
to  describe  a  James  Jones  program,  he 
begins  ticking  off  items  in  rapid  fire: 

"I'd  call  for  a  steady  reduction  in  federal 
spending.  Second,  a  reconstruction  of  the 
tax  program  to  relate  tax  cuts  to  spending 
and  thus  reduce  the  deficit.  Third.  I'd  ease 
up  slightly  on  monetary  policy.  Fourth,  I'd 
launch  a  vigorous  International  trade  and 
export  program,  concentrated  on  Asia  and 
South  America,  where  the  new  markets  will 
be.  And  fifth,  I'd  start  building  the  mecha- 
nisms to  create  a  social  compact  between 
government,  labor,  and  business,  with  clear 
goals  for  each  sector  of  the  economy. 

■"In  defense  policy.  I  would  restore  the 
draft  in  a  modified  fashion,  beef  up  the  re- 
serves, and  launch  some  serious  education 
programs  in  the  military.  One  of  our  goals 
should  be  to  have  a  technologically  literate 
population,  and  military  training  should  be 
helping  us  to  get  to  that  goal.  .  .  ." 

As  he  goes  on.  what  strikes  the  listener 
most  forcibly  is  not  the  details;  it  is  that 
Jones  finds  it  so  easy  to  imagine  himself  in 
charge. 

Yet  however  able  and  ambitious  he  may 
be,  Jones  faces  some  formidable  obstacles. 

As  a  Democrat  from  an  essentially  Repub- 
lican district,  he  has  managed  to  win  five 
successive  terms— but  he  has  had  to  fight 
for  each  victory,  and  until  recently  his  ma- 
jorities have  not  been  large. 

As  a  conservative  Democrat.  Jones  at- 
tracts opposition  from  all  sides.  Liberals  of 
the  Common  Cause  variety  dislike  Jone's 
conservatism  and  his  support  from  business 
and  the  oil  industry.  And  last  year  Jones 
became  a  target  of  the  far  right:  He  was 
marked  for  defeat  by  the  National  Conserv- 
ative Political  Action  Committee  for  "ob- 
structing" Reagan's  economic  program; 
NCPAC  ran  newspaper  ads  linking  Jones  to 
the  Uberal  Tip  O'Neill. 

Perhaps  the  most  Ironic  obstacle  of  all  to 
Jones's  future  career  may  be  the  very  asset 
that  has  helped  him  to  advance  so  far: 
Jones's  quiet,  workhorse  style. 

In  an  age  that  puts  a  premium  on  star 
quality  above  most  other  traits,  Jones,  in 
the  words  of  Journalist  Richard  Strout, 
"seems  to  be  suffering  from  a  case  of  termi- 
nal mildness." 

Jones  has  a  quick  smile  and  he  can  tell  a 
good  political  story.  But  he  is  balding,  slight 
of  stature,  and  decidedly  unflashy.  His 
strong  points— diligence,  a  gift  for  negotia- 
tion, mastery  of  complex  detail— are  not  of  a 
sort  easily  captured  by  television  cameras. 

In  the  past,  some  legislative  workhorses- 
Johnson  and  Harry  Tnunan,  for  example- 
have  made  it  to  the  White  House,  but  by 
succession,  not  election.  Others,  like  Robert 
Taft.  have  found  it  impossible  to  succeed 
beyond  Capitol  Hill.  Show  horses,  for  all 
their  lack  of  substantive  achievement,  get 
noticed;  workhorses  may  toil  unto  eternity 
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in  the  cloakrooms.  The  odds  against  work- 
horses like  Jones  may  be  unfair,  but  they 
are  there. 

"Jim  Jones?"  says  one  of  his  colleagues, 
another  southern  Democrat.  "Jim  Jones  re- 
minds me  of  a  flat-chested  movie  actress.  He 
doesn't  have  much  up  here  like  the  other 
girls"— he  gestures  chestward.  "All  he  has  to 
rely  on  Is  pure,  raw  talent."* 


FREEDOM  IN  PERIL— A  YEAREND 
ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  often  that  I  ask  that  a  rather 
lengthy  piece  of  manuscript  be  placed 
in  the  Record,  but  the  yearend  assess- 
ment by  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  entitled  "Freedom  in 
Peril,"  is  so  vivid,  cogent,  and  to  the 
point,  that  it  is  something  my  col- 
leagues should  read.  Freedom  is  what 
we  are  all  about.  It  is  the  only  reason 
we  are  here,  and  without  freedom,  the 
accomplishment  of  all  the  goals  we  set 
mean  nothing.  It  is  one  subject  we 
should  keep  foremost  in  our  minds  in 
all  of  our  deliberations. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  this  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  report  follows,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  charts  and  maps  con- 
tained therein,  which  are  not  repro- 
ducible in  the  Recori). 

FRKBDOlf  m  Pkril 

TKAX-KIID  ASSCSSMKNT 

"Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells— Brazen 
Bellsl  What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  tur- 
bulency  tells!"- Edgak  Aixkr  Pob,  "The 
BeUs,"  1849. 

IllTROOUCnOIf 

At  the  end  of  1981.  as  we  do  each  year,  we 
took  a  look  at  the  events  that  had  tran- 
spired around  the  globe  during  the  past  12 
months  and  tried  to  give  them  some  rela- 
tionship to  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  world  communi- 
ty. We  were  interested  as  well  in  how  these 
events  impacted  on  our  safety.  This  report 
is  not  intended  as  the  definitive  work  for 
historians  or  academicians  but  rather  to 
give  our  citizenry  a  usable  summary,  clearly 
presented. 

The  United  States  started  1981  with  great 
expectations.  We  had  a  new  President  who 


promised  to  undo  the  tangle  of  frustration 
and  embarrassment  left  by  his  predecessors. 
The  President  had  a  Senate  dominated  by 
his  own  party  and  a  House  that  seemed  will- 
ing to  cooperate.  We  made  a  patriotic  orgy 
of  the  return  of  our  hostages  from  Tehran. 
The  fledgling  President  scored  an  Immedi- 
ate victory  by  cajoling,  persuading  and  ma- 
nipulating a  series  of  tax  reforms  through 
Congress.  But  It  has  been  mostly  downhill 
ever  since. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that,  even 
with  the  draconian  budget  cuts  proposed  for 
social  programs,  federal  revenues  would  not 
support  the  full  range  of  near-term  Im- 
provements to  military  readiness  or  long- 
term  growth  In  defense  capacity  that  are  so 
urgently  required.  While  the  tax  cuts  stand, 
the  Impact  of  inflation  and  recession  will 
conspire  to  keep  federal  outlays-  much 
higher  than  Income  and  to  thwart  the 
promise  of  a  balanced  budget  In  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Our  confidence  was  shaken  momentarily 
by  the  election  of  a  socialist  government  in 
Prance  and  by  the  decision  of  that  govern- 
ment to  include  communists  in  its  cabinet. 
This,  so  far,  has  been  no  problem.  Our 
hopes  for  establishing  a  balance  against  the 
threat  of  superior  numbers  of  Soviet  nucle- 
ar weapons  poised  against  Western  Europe 
were  Impeded  by  pro-peace  and  anti-nuclear 
demonstrations  in  the  capitals  of  many  of 
our  NATO  allies.  Our  assurance  that  the 
course  we  have  taken  tn  Europe  was  correct 
was  made  suspect  by  the  20th  birthday  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  in  August.  Our  own  hemi- 
sphere continued  to  be  kept  in  turmoil  by 
Insurgencies  fomented  and  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Cuban  agents  and  by 
political  unrest  that  has  fundamental,  eco- 
nomic roots.  The  assassination  of  President 
Anwar  Sadat  of  Eg^ypt  has  served  to  slow 
progress  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Middle  East's  many  problems. 

At  timet  the  lure  of  "dropping  out"  from 
the  community  of  nations  must  seem  very 
Inviting  to  the  elected  leaders  of  the  United 
States.  They  must  speculate,  however  brief- 
ly, that  life  would  be  much  simpler  if  we 
could  retire  behind  our  own  borders,  solve 
our  own  problems  and  turn  our  collective 
back  on  the  misery,  oppression  and  depend- 
ency that  play  such  a  large  part  In  world  af- 
fairs. But  they  know  It  Is  not  part  of  the 
American  psyche  to  ignore  the  misfortune 
of  others,  whether  their  misery  Is  brought 
on  by  natural  phenomenon,  by  mismanage- 
ment or  by  aggression.  We  need  not  look 
very  far  to  gauge  the  complexity  of  the 


Intraworld  relationships.  Figure  1  touches 
on  just  a  few  of  them  and  shows  how  fast 
they  are  growing. 

Our  leaders  realize,  also,  that  the  United 
States  can  never  again  be  a  self-contained 
entity,  for  the  absolutely  selfish  reason  that 
we  no  longer  have  the  wherewithal.  Unless 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  to 
make  the  unlikely  decision  to  accept  a  seri- 
ous degradation  of  their  life-style  In  return 
for  the  freedom  to  withdraw  from  the 
world's  affairs,  this  nation  Is  Inextricably 
bound  to  Internationalism. 

During  1981,  It  became  apparent  that  the 
act  or  threat  of  terrorism  as  a  means  to 
obtain  political  goals  was  growing  rapidly  in 
frequency.  The  yearly  rate  of  incidenU  of 
terrorism  worldwide  increased  from  279  in 
1971  to  2,773  in  1980.  Terrorist  acU  In  1971 
caused  22  deaths  but  by  1980  the  toll 
reached  1.173.  This  year  the  bombing  and 
shooting  that  grows  out  of  the  Impasse  in 
Northern  Ireland  has  spread  to  England  and 
has  expanded.  Pope  John  Paul  II  was  shot 
by  a  member  of  a  radical  Turkish  sect.  In 
Iran  terrorism  begat  more  terrorism  as  po- 
litical opponents  sought  to  exterminate 
each  other.  The  U.S.  Army  commander  in 
Germany  escaped  a  rocket  grenade  attack 
with  only  minor  injuries,  but  President 
Sadat  of  Egypt  did  not  survive  an  attack  by 
religious  fanatics.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  wounded  by  a  young  man 
whose  attorneys  say  he  is  deranged  and  was 
only  trying  to  attract  attention.  And,  in  case 
an  American  is  convinced  that  it  cannot 
happen  here,  they  should  know  that  in  the 
past  12  years  there  has  been  325  explosive 
bombings  in  North  America,  a  rate  of 
almost  30  per  year.  This  gives  our  continent 
the  dubious  distinction  of  ranking  Just 
behind  Western  Europe,  Latin  America  and 
Mideast  in  the  number  of  such  incidents. 

We  were  permitted  another  momentary 
clutch  of  pride  when  Navy  fighters  downed 
two  Libyan  interceptors  which  had  ineptly 
attacked  them.  But  at  year's  end  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  were  still  battling  over 
priorities  for  the  reduced  federal  budget, 
our  newspapers  were  sounding  alarms  about 
assassination  squads  from  Libya  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  thinning  of  contrary  events 
in  any  comer  of  the  world.  The  balance  of 
this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  events,  and  the  areas  in  which  they 
occurred,  that  conspired  to  ring  the  alarm 
bells  for  the  defenders  of  freedom,  wherever 
they  might  be. 
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Western  Europe 

It  seemed  almost  inevitable.  Among  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  the  number  of 
people  who  remember  World  War  II  is 
shrinking  fast  and  there  are  only  a  small 
handful  who  remember  both  world  wa*^ 
When  President  Reagan  Indirectly  acknowl- 
edged that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
against  a  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  attack  might 
have  to  be  conducted  with  nuclear  weapons 
he  gave  added  Impetus  to  a  wave  of  reaction 
by  young  EuroF>eans  whose  security  has 
never  been  directly  threatened  but  who  are 
honestly  and  understandably  fearful  of 
being  at  the  center  of  a  nuclear  conflagra- 
tion. In  scenes  reminiscent  of  antl-Vletnam 
rallies  in  the  United  States,  thousands  of 
anti-nuclear  demonstrators  filled  the  streets 
of  European  capitals. 

WhUe  most  of  the  placards  and  oratory 
focused  on  Mr.  Reagan  and  the  United 
States,  some  saw  both  sides  of  the  nuclear 
equation,  pleading  for  an  end  to  the  Soviet 
threat,  too.  The  ludicrous  grounding  of  a 
Soviet  submarine,  apparently  carrying  nu- 
clear weapons  In  a  restricted  area  of  the 
Swedish  coast,  served  to  balance  the  issue 
among  Scandinavians.  However,  it  took  a 
masterful  proposal  by  President  Reagan  to 
establish  a  "zero  option"  In  the  balance  of 
Intermediate- range  nuclear  missiles  poised 
on  either  side  of  the  East/West  border  to 
bring  the  issue  squarely  into  perspective  for 
all  of  Western  Europe.  The  zero  option  pro- 
posal will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  In  the 
NATO  section  of  this  paper. 
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il*K 

12,179 

11.903 

+  276 

^ 

8,651 

8.974 

-323 

Tiitay 

5,125 

5.263 

-138 

Gnm „ .„... 

3,334 

4,445 

-1.111 

imiiid 

2,791 

2.868 

-77 

Belfiuni ._.. 

2,081 
2.461 

2.114 
2.630 

-33 

NeSertinds 

-169 

PortuMi 

SottiTleet 

1.400 

1,367 

+  33 

25.006 

22,313 

+  2.693 

tn  ttie  Western  HenuplNR 

Total 

16,595 

16,878 

-283 

Loatiom:' 

Bennudi 

1,339 

1,350 

-11 

Canada  

655 

691 

-36 

Cuta  (Guantanamo) 

2.164 

2,150 

+  14 

Panama 

9.S66 

9.146 

+  420 

'  Major  concentntms  only 
Source  U.S,  Department  o(  Detense 

Polls  taken  by  the  AUensbach  Institute  of 
Demoscopy  and  by  the  U.S.  International 
Communications  Agency  earlier  In  the  year 
were  predictive  of  what  happened  on  the 
streets  of  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  bonn 
and  elsewhere  this  past  fall.  A  March  1981 
survey  by  USICA  of  the  better  educated  Eu- 
ropeans (Figure  7)  showed  the  least  support 
for  NATO  and  the  highest  leaning  toward 
neutrality  among  the  young  people  of 
Europe  and  the  converse  for  the  people  over 
50  years  of  age.  It  is  interesting,  and  encour- 
aging to  note,  however,  that  even  among  the 
younger  people  a  majority  favored  NATO 
over  neutrality.  No  surveys  are  yet  available 
to  gauge  the  possible  damage  to  this  consen- 
sus for  the  anti-nuclear  demonstrations  or 
the  countering  reinforcement  by  the  zero 
option  proposal. 

The  AUensbach  poll  taken  in  May  (Figure 
8)  is  less  reassuring.  It  shows  that  among 
West  Germans  the  percentage  who  would 
go  to  war  rather  than  accept  a  communist 
form  of  government  has  begun  to  decline 
again  after  barely  achieving  a  majority  In 
the  last  poll  In  1976.  Similarly,  the  number 
of  Germans  who  would  defend  freedom  at 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  is  once  again  on  the 
downtrend  after  rising  slightly  in  1976.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that,  among  Germans, 
taking  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  has  never 
been  accepted  (In  poll  measurements)  by 
more  than  a  third  of  the  respondents. 

The  widespread  nature  of  the  demonstra- 
tions against  nuclear  warfare  Is  still  another 
manifestation  of  the  growing  mutuality  of 
Interests   among   the   nations   of  Western 


Europe.  The  European  Community  and 
other  cooperative  undertakings  are  tending 
to  blur  some  of  the  lines  of  demarcation 
that  have  traditionally  set  European  na- 
tions apart  from  one  another.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  examine  the  state  of  each  of  the 
major  players  on  the  European  scene  before 
we  can  reach  an  intelligent  assessment  of 
this  area  which  Is  so  vital  to  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

/"ranee 

On  May  10  the  people  of  France  elected 
socialist  Francois  Mitterand  to  be  their 
president.  In  subsequent  parliamentary 
elections  Mitterand 's  socialists  won  285  of 
the  491  seats  In  the  National  Assembly, 
giving  the  left-leaning  but  anlt-Soviet  presi- 
dent a  controlling  majority  without  the 
help  of  the  Communist  Party,  parts  of 
which  had  assisted  in  his  election.  The  com- 
munists, in  fact,  lost  seats  in  the  assembly, 
dropping  from  86  to  about  half  that 
number. 

The  socialists  were  elected  on  a  platform 
that  calls  for  the  nationalization  of  11 
major  industrial  operations  that  range  from 
the  Dassault-Breguet  aviation  conglomerate 
through  the  areas  of  electronics  and  chemi- 
cals. The  scant  200  French  banks  that  had 
not  been  natlonllzed  previously  will  be 
brought  under  closer  government  control 
and  three  large  International  corporations 
(two  U.S.-owned  and  one  West  German) 
have  been  put  on  notice  that  they  will  even- 
tually be  taken  over  by  the  government. 
When  Mltterand's  new  premier,  Pierre 
Mauroy,  announced  the  implementation  of 
this  platform  the  French  stockmarket  took 
It  In  stride,  actually  experiencing  a  2.2-per- 
cent gain. 

Mitterand  created  a  far  greater  furor 
when  he  appointed  four  avowed  commimists 
to  cabinet  posts  as  a  gesture  of  appreciation 
to  the  many  communists  who  crossed  party 
lines  to  vote  for  him.  The  communist  minis- 
ters make  up  only  a  small  segment  of  the 
44-member  cabinet  and  all  but  one  (the 
Minister  of  Transportation)  hold  minor 
portfolios.  Nevertheless,  U.S.  Vice-President 
Bush,  who  was  visiting  Mitterand  at  the 
time  of  the  cabinet  announcement,  was 
compelled  to  voice  the  displeasure  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  as  much  as  any- 
thing as  a  sign  to  Italy  and  Spain,  where  the 
same  phenomenon  might  occur.  In  recent 
elections,  however,  the  communist  share  of 
the  vote  has  declined  everywhere  In  Europe 
except  in  Spain  where  it  rose  from  9.24  per- 
cent in  the  1977  election  to  10.66  In  1979. 
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In  the  months  since  his  election  Mltter- 
and  has  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  reas- 
sure the  United  SUtes  that  Prance  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  Europe.  He  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  a  seventh  nuclear- 
powered  missile  submarine  and  to  modern- 
ize the  bomber  and  other  missile  elements 
of  Prance's  nuclear  force  de  frappe  and  to 
develop  a  neutron  weapon.  The  planned  in- 
crease in  the  defense  budget  would  be 
second  only  to  that  planned  by  the  United 
States  among  the  NATO  nations.  In  his 
very  first  press  conference  Mitterand 
pledged  his  vigilance  to  ensure  that  ".  .  .by 
1985  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  do  not 
have  the  means  to  allow  them,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  instanU.  to  dominate  the  world. ' 
The  United  Kingdom 

The  year  1981  was  a  tumultuous  one  in 
BriUin.  Imprisoned  members  of  the  out- 
lawed Irish  Republican  Army  fasted  to  the 
death  to  protest  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher's  refusal  to  grant  them  political- 
prisoner  status,  even  though  they  were  in 
jail  for  crimes  of  violence.  Thousands  of 
young  people,  many  emigres  from  other 
parts  of  the  commonwealth,  rioted  In  the 
streets  of  London,  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter to  protest  unemployment  and  alleged 
racial  injustice. 

The  turmoil  served  to  heighten  the  pres- 
sure on  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  govern- 
ment as  it  wrestled  with  hlgher-than-ever 
unemployment  (approaching  11  percent 
generally  but  exceeding  30  percent  in  some 
areas)  and  a  faltering  economy.  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  prescription  for  correcting  all 
this  was  a  continuation  of  her  monetarist 
policies,  the  implementation  of  which  has 
seen  unemployment  double  since  she 
became  prime  minister  two  years  ago. 

Disquiet  over  the  policies  of  Thatcher's 
Conaervative  Party  was  expected  to  give  the 
Labor  Party  a  large  boost  toward  a  return  to 
power,  but  radical  statements  by  labor 
spokesmen,  recommending  such  actions  as 
the  elimination  of  private  education  and 
medical  care,  pulling  out  of  the  European 
Community  and  the  banning  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  U.S.  bases  on  British  soil,  have 
hurt  labor's  chances.  The  most  notable 
effect  of  this  drift  from  the  left  has  been 
the  defection  of  many  moderate  laborltes 
into  a  new  party,  the  Social  Democrats. 
Formed  early  this  year  by  12  members  of 
parliament,  the  Social  Democrats  have 
taken  advantage  of  recent  off-year  elections 
to  Increase  their  seats  to  24.  Political  prog- 
nosticators  in  Britain  maintains  that  unless 
both  Labor  and  the  Conservatives  move 
closer  to  the  center  before  the  next  general 
election  (in  1983  or  1984)  the  Social  Demo- 
crats will  win  enough  seats  to  propel  them 
into  a  major  role  in  a  coalition  government. 

In  the  face  of  Britain's  severe  economic 
problems  it  seems  certain  that  its  defense 
expenditures  will  fall  short  of  the  three-per- 
cent annual  increase  the  United  States  has 
been  asking  its  NATO  allies  to  make.  De- 
fense Secretary  John  Nott  has  said  that  he 
will  be  attempting  to  reallocate  some  ex- 
penditures because  the  services  have  been 
acquiring  sophisticated  new  weapons  but 
have  lacked  the  funds  to  equip  them  com- 
pletely. The  lack  of  funds  has  also  curtailed 
training  and  the  procurement  of  ammuni- 
tion and  fuel.  According  to  Nott,  however, 
two  parts  of  the  defense  program  are  safe 
from  cuts:  the  continuation  of  the  British 
Army  on  the  Rhine  at  a  strength  of  55,000 
and  the  long-term  plan  to  reequip  Britain's 
missile-firing  submarines  with  the  newer. 
American-made  missile  system. 


West  Germany 

Nowhere  in  Europe  are  the  pressures  of 
East/West  strife  more  apparent  than  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Its  populace 
must  live  with  the  certainty  that  should  the 
Soviet  Union  decide  to  take  the  final,  overt 
step  toward  conquest  their  cities,  towns  and 
people  will  be  the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
war.  It  is  small  wonder  that  West  Germans 
sometimes  question  whether  the  defense  of 
freedom  Is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  Europe's 
most  affluent  society. 

This  questioning  has  been  brought  into 
sharper  focus  by  a  45-percent  rise  in  unem- 
ployment during  1981  (to  4.8  percent  from 
3.3  percent  in  1980).  by  a  declining  gross  na- 
tional product  and  by  occasional  unfavor- 
able balances  in  trade  with  other  countries 
(as  high  as  DM  6.1  billion  in  January  and 
February).  The  resurgence  of  the  nutlear- 
missile  issue  brought  demands  for  the 
United  States  to  sit  down  for  negotiations 
with  the  USSR  and  elevated  anti-American 
sentiment  in  some  sectors.  A  series  of  vio- 
lent anti-American  actions  was  capped  by  a 
bombing  at  Ramsteln  Air  Force  Base  that 
injured  20  and  by  an  assassination  attempt 
against  General  Frederick  Kroesen,  the  U.S. 
Army  commander  in  Germany.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  however,  the  United  States  was, 
in  fact,  sitting  down  with  the  USSR  over 
the  missile  issue  and  President  Reagan  had 
offered  his  comforting  zero-option  proposal, 
actions  that  seemed  to  defuse  both  the  anti- 
American  and  anti-defense  questions. 

The  20th  armiversary  of  the  construction 
of  the  Berlin  Wall  was  observed  quite  differ- 
ently on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  barrier. 
On  the  Western  side  there  were  memorial 
services  to  honor  the  wall's  victims  and 
speeches  about  the  suffering  of  the  people 
of  Berlin.  On  the  East  German  side  banners 
proclaimed  ".  .  .  20  years  of  the  antifascist 
protection  wall"  and  newspapers  reminded 
their  readers  to  revere  their  "border  guard 
heroes."  Strangely,  several  Western  com- 
mentators declared  their  satisfaction  that 
the  wall  had  served  a  useful  purpose  by 
stemming  the  sometimes  bloody  rush  of 
people  toward  the  West  and  eliminating  a 
potential  trigger  for  an  armed  conflict. 

The  West  German  bubble  has  not  burst 
but  has  clearly  lost  some  of  Its  buoyancy. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  gov- 
ernment has  had  to  give  serious  thought  to 
curtailing  defense  expenditures,  althdugh  It 
seems  that  the  Bundeswehr  will  continue  its 
preeminent  part  among  the  active  NATO 
military  participants. 

Sjtain 
On  the  third  aimlversary  of  Spain's  new 
democratic  constitution,  it  received  an  invi- 
tation to  become  a  member  of  NATO.  The 
entry  of  Spain  will  help  fill  a  substantial 
void  in  the  southwest  comer  of  NATO's  de- 
fenses, bringing  with  It  340,000  troops,  190 
combat  aircraft,  eight  submarines  and  29 
other  warships.  The  Spanish  govenunent 
hopes  to  be  able  to  ratify  the  invitation 
before  new  parliamentary  elections  in  the 
spring  of  1982. 

While  ^aln  has  made  substantial  strides 
in  the  direction  of  operating  democracy, 
there  Is  still  a  strong  undercurrent  of  sup- 
port for  a  right-wing  dictatorship  exempli- 
fied by  that  of  the  late  Francisco  Franco. 
While  the  leadership  of  King  Juan  Carlos  Is 
unquestionably  enlightened.  It  has  also  been 
naive  in  dealing  with  threats  to  the  democ- 
ratization process.  The  Army  officers  who 
took  over  the  parliament  at  gunpoint  on 
February  23  did  so,  they  claimed,  in  reaction 
to  the  growing  Basque  separatist  movement, 
the  influence  of  Marxism  and  the  need  for 


"patriots"  to  restore  the  country's  honor. 
The  coup  collapsed  because  Juan  Carlos  re- 
fused to  go  aJong  with  it,  but  although 
many  senior  army  officers  were  relieved  of 
their  commands  they  remain  in  position  to 
foment  another  coup  whenever  the  time 
seems  propitious. 

Italy 
For  the  41st  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Italy  has  a  new  government  but. 
unlike  the  economic  or  political  crises  that 
brought  down  most  of  its  predecessors,  the 
40th  government  headed  by  Premier  Ar- 
naldo  Forlanl  was  destroyed  by  a  scandal  In- 
volving a  super-secret  Masonic  lodge.  When 
police  raided  the  home  of  the  grand  master 
of  the  lodge  because  they  suspected  his  in- 
volvement in  criminal  activity,  they  found 
evidence  that  linked  hundreds  of  Italy's  top 
politicians  and  military  officers  to  the  Ille- 
gal organization.  Although  most  of  these 
five  officers  have  subsequently  been  cleared 
of  any  wrongdoing,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  chiefs  of  staff  resigned,  along  with  sev- 
eral generals  heading  various  internal  secu- 
rity agencies. 

When  Premier  Giovanni  Spadolini  formed 
the  41st  government  in  June  he  continued 
the  exclusion  of  communists  from  the  cabi- 
net, despite  the  fact  that  they  now  domi- 
nate most  of  the  major  city  governments 
and  hold  201  of  the  630  seats  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  communists  also  wield 
considerable  power  over  Italy's  labor  unions 
which  are  now  pressing  for  pay  raises  tied 
directly  to  the  20-percent  annual  Inflation 
rate.  Spadolini  has  pledged  continued  full 
participation  in  and  support  of  NATO. 

On  December  17  communist  terrorists  of 
the  Red  Brigade  kidnaped  U.S.  Army  Briga- 
dier General  James  Dozier  from  his  Verona 
apartment.  Several  days  later,  without  stat- 
ing any  demands  In  return  for  his  release, 
they  annoimced  that  he  was  being  tried  by  a 
"people's  court"  for  alleged  war  crimes  re- 
lating to  Vietnam.  At  year's  end  he  was  ap- 
parently still  alive  but  remained  in  captiv- 
ity. 

Greece  and  Turkey 
These  nations  are  customarily  discussed 
together  in  this  annual  assessment  because 
of  the  special  role  they  play  In  the  defense 
of  Southern  Europe  and  because  their  long- 
standing animosity  Is  the  basis  for  unusual 
problems  with  their  membership  in  NATO. 
This  year  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  these  countries,  detached  geo- 
graphically from  the  rest  of  the  alliance, 
have  taken  on  a  special  import  because  of 
the  election,  in  October,  of  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou,  a  softllne  Marxist,  aa  prime  minister 
of  Greece.  Papandreou,  son  of  the  late  so- 
cialist leader  Georges  Papandreou,  once  fled 
Greece  and  became  a  U.S.  citizen.  After 
earning  a  doctorate  in  economics  at  Harvard 
he  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia before  returning  to  Greece  to  serve  as  a 
cabinet  member  under  his  father  in  1964. 
His  party  platform  for  this  year's  election 
called  in  Greece  to  pull  out  of  NATO  and 
for  the  closing  of  U.S.  bases  In  Greece.  His 
anti-Americanism  is  said  to  be  based  on  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  help  his 
father  resist  a  coup  by  Greek  colonels.  His 
animosity  toward  NATO  stems  from  his 
view  that  the  alliance  should  have  come  to 
the  aid  of  Greece  when  Turkey  Invaded 
Cyprus  In  1974. 

E>esplte  some  Initial  hedging  on  the  NATO 
withdrawal  after  he  took  office,  Papandreou 
told  a  NATO  Defense  Plaiming  Committee 
In  December  that  Greece  will  observe  ".  .  .a 
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partial  suspension"  of  alliance  commitments 
and  that  the  "process  of  disengagement  is 
under  way."  He  later  insisted  on  a  pledge  of 
assistance  from  the  rest  of  the  alliance 
should  the  Turks  attack.  The  assurance  was 
not  forthcoming  and  the  Turkish  defense 
minister  categorized  Papandreou's  fear  of 
an  attack  as  "absurb  and  preposterous." 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  Papandreou  has 
raised  the  specter  of  Turkey  In  the  hopes 
that  the  Greek  armed  forces  will  be  diverted 
from  any  involvement  in  the  internal  politi- 
cal arena.  Animosity  toward  Turkey  is  not 
hard  to  generate  in  Greece,  considering  the 
fact  of  400  years  of  Turkish  occupation 
prior  to  Greece's  regaining  its  Independence 
In  1827. 

Turkey,  in  the  meantime,  is  still  being 
ruled  by  its  military  establishment,  which 
seized  power  In  a  blcxxUess  coup  In  Septem- 
ber 1980,  In  an  effort  to  end  rampant  assas- 
sination and  mob  violence  among  opposing 
political  and  religious  groups.  At  that  time 
the  Turkish  civilian  government  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  violence  or  with  deep  eco- 
nomic problems  that  saw  inflation  passing 
an  annual  rate  of  130  percent  and  heavy  re- 
liance on  Imports  that  consumed  the  coun- 
try's cash  reserves. 

There  has  been  a  pattern  of  military 
Intervention  In  politics  since  the  present 
form  of  govenunent  In  Turkey  was  founded 
by  Kemal  Ataturk.  When  the  situation  has 
seemed  hopeless  the  military  has  stepped  in, 
restored  order,  accomplished  reforms  and 
then  turned  the  government  back  to  civil- 
ians after  elections  were  held. 

The  military  government  of  General 
Kenan  Evren  has  clamped  down  hard  on 
terrorism  and  has  installed  new  economic 
programs.  The  number  of  assassinations  has 
dropped  from  an  average  of  22  per  day 
before  the  coup  to  about  two  per  day.  Infla- 
tion has  dropped  to  about  35  percent  and  is 
expected  to  continue  downward.  Exporters 
of  Turkish  goods  have  increased  by  45  per- 
cent as  cash  trade  reserves  are  rebuilt  and 
the  new  stability  has  begun  to  encourage 
foreign  investments.  In  fact,  the  influx  of 
foreign  capital  over  the  past  20  months  has 
exceeded  $300  million,  which  is  more  than 
the  aggregate  for  the  prior  25  years.  The 
military  regime  has  promised  a  return  to 
constitutional  government  and  has  laid  out 
a  timetable  to  achieve  that  goal  by  1983. 
The  Turkish  armed  forces,  potentially  of  ex- 
treme value  to  the  defense  of  Southeastern 
Europe,  still  need  much  help  to  recover 
from  large-scale  obsolescence  and  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  economy  to  support  moderniza- 
tion. 

Scandinavia 

The  grounding  of  a  Soviet  submarine  on 
the  Swedish  coast  on  October  27  served  to 
shock  many  Scandinavians  from  the  sense 
of  isolation  from  the  problems  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  But  even  before  this  comic-opera 
event,  there  were  several  hopeful  signs  that 
Northern  Europe  had  begim  a  not-so-subtle 
shift  toward  political  reality.  Norway,  which 
had  become  a  hotbed  of  "better-red-than- 
dead"  sentiment,  has  elected  a  new,  conserv- 
ative government  which  has  reserved  many 
of  the  policies  of  its  predecessor  in  the  for- 
eign affairs  and  defense  areas. 

The  new  Norwegian  government  has  aban- 
doned earlier  support  for  creation  of  a  nu- 
clear-free zone  in  Northern  Europe,  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  increase  defense  spending 
by  about  four  percent  over  Inflation  and  has 
accelerated  arrangements  for  receiving  rein- 
forcing U.S.  aircraft  and  troops  In  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  While  a  significant  minori- 
ty  of  Norwegians   retain   deep   suspicions 


about  the  United  SUtes  and  NATO,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  zero-option  statement  has  at 
least  momentarily  stilled  their  protests. 

Denmark,  which  enjoys  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  world,  is  suffering 
In  the  throes  of  a  "social  programs  vs.  de- 
fense" debate  similar  to  that  underway  In 
the  United  States.  After  announcing  its 
intent  to  hold  defense  spending  at  the  bare 
inflation  level,  which  would  have  forced 
severe  cutbacks  in  troop  deployments,  phas- 
ing down  the  numl>er  of  coastal  patrol  boats 
and  postponement  of  improvements  in  air 
defense,  the  left-of-center  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Anker  Jorgensen  has 
changed  its  mind.  It  wiU  Increase  defense 
spending  one  percent  above  inflation  In  1982 
and  one-half  of  one  percent  in  each  of  the 
following  years.  While  this  is  far  below  the 
three  percent  per  year  being  pressed  for  by 
the  United  SUtes  for  all  the  NATO  part- 
ners, Jorgensen  pointe  out  that  it  may  well 
be  higher  than  the  West  German  increase 
and,  unless  President  Reagan  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  get  together,  may  l)e  higher  than 
the  actual  Increase  in  U.S.  defense  invest- 
ment. 

THE  SOVIET  im  lOH  AKD  EASTERN  EUROPE 

The  USSR 

In  mid-November  Soviet  President  Leonid 
Brezhnev  admitted  that  the  agricultural 
program  had  once  again  failed  to  provide  an 
adequate  grain  harvest.  For  the  third  con- 
secutive year  the  Kremlin  was  forced  to 
decide  whether  it  should  ask  the  populace 
to  tighten  their  belts  again  or  if  it  should 
taken  another  plunge  Into  the  International 
grain  market,  thereby  avoiding  nationwide 
food  rationing  but  using  scarce  internation- 
al monetary  credits.  In  mid-November 
Brezhnev  admitted  that  food  Is  the  greatest 
political  and  economic  challenge  facing  his 
regime.  The  Soviet  Parliament  immediately 
endorsed  a  new  five-year  plan  with  a  higher 
goal  but  did  nothing  to  correct  the  basic 
weaknesses  of  the  agricultural  system  that 
cause  the  shortfalls. 

Inflation,  that  capitalistic  twgeyman,  has 
hit  the  Soviet  economy  very  hard.  Con- 
troUed  wages  have  been  permitted  to  climb 
by  about  35  percent  since  1970  but  over  that 
same  period  the  price  of  a  kilogram  of 
coffee  has  ballooned  from  $5.60  to  $28.00 
and  a  Zhigull  automobile  that  cost  $4,647  In 
1970  now  sells  for  $13,000.  Since  this 
summer  the  cost  of  a  liter  of  good  vodka  has 
jumped  from  $14  to  more  than  $17.  In  the 
past  year  the  archt]a>ical  "shapka"  or 
winter  fur  hat  has  doubled  in  price  to  $492, 
or  about  twice  the  average  monthly  wage  In 
the  USSR. 

Indeed,  the  failures  of  the  Soviet  economy 
tend  to  snowball.  Coal  miners  complain 
about  the  shortage  of  food,  their  miserable 
working  conditions  and  the  failure  of  their 
managers  to  pay  for  overtime  or  honor 
earned  bonuses.  Production  in  the  coal 
mines  slips  so  there  Is  not  enough  coal  avail- 
able for  the  steel  mills  and,  when  steel  pro- 
duction falls,  the  shortage  of  steel  Is  felt 
throughout  the  manufacturing  segment  of 
the  economy— with  the  unquestioned  excep- 
tion of  the  plants  turning  out  the  latest  gen- 
erations of  tanks  and  other  weaponry. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  the 
USSR  see  the  Polish  labor  movement  as  a 
precursor  to  a  similar  problem  within  their 
own  country  and  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  expression  they  cannot  tolerate.  They 
have  overlooked  the  birth  of  an  active  free 
enterprise  system  for  distribution  of  farm 
goods.  They  turn  their  backs  on  obvious 
bribery  and  influence  peddling  among  man- 
agers. But  they  cannot  permit  the  develop- 


ment of  widespread  trade  unionism  because 
they  ^ow  they  cannot  meet  wortcer  de- 
mands for  food,  housing,  and  constmier 
goods  without  diverting  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  all-consuming  arms-building. 

The  USSR  has  recently  completed  an 
agreement  with  West  Germany  to  provide 
large  amounts  of  natural  gas  from  fields  in 
the  far  north,  some  2200  miles  away.  The 
deal  was  completed  in  spite  of  U.S.  counsel- 
ling that  to  increase  Western  European  de- 
pendence on  Soviet  gas  will  make  the  whole 
region  subject  to  economic  blackmail.  West 
Germany  alone  is  expecting  to  receive  $45 
billion  worth  of  gas  over  the  next  25  years 
and  eventually  the  gas  will  also  be  flowing 
to  Prance.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  Aus- 
tria, and  luiy.  According  to  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  one  Soviet  official,  when 
asked  If  his  country  would  use  the  gas  as  a 
weapon,  replied.  "Yes.  we  can  stop  gas  from 
going  to  Western  Europe— but  we  would 
only  do  it  10  minutes  t>efore  our  tanks  roll 
over  the  West  German  plain." 

There  are  certainly  no  signs  of  a  change 
In  Soviet  adherence  to  long-range  Marxist/ 
Leninist  goals.  At  the  present  time  a  mini- 
mum of  19  coimtrles  scattered  around  the 
world  have  forces  of  at  least  200  Soviet  mili- 
tary people— advisors,  technicians,  and 
troops  In  organized  units.  Figure  9  shows 
the  dispersion  of  the  larger  groups  of  Rus- 
sians, along  with  their  East  German,  Viet- 
namese and  Cuban  surrogates.  At  the  same 
time  more  than  one-fourth  of  Soviet  Army 
divisions,  while  still  technically  In  their 
homeland,  are  deployed  along  the  4,500-mile 
border  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
reaffirming  the  deep  distrust  between  the 
two  countries.  The  end  of  1981  saw  the 
USSR  continuing  its  so-far  futile  efforts  in 
Afghanistan  with  no  end  in  sight  and  with 
85,000  troops  still  unable  to  cope  with  the 
revolting  tribesmen. 

Throughout  the  year  evidence  mounted  to 
support  the  U.S.  claim  that  the  USSR  was 
testing  a  new  form  of  chemical  or  biological 
agent  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Afghanistan. 
What  has  become  known  as  "yellow  rain" 
has  turned  out  to  be  not  a  chemical  agent 
but  a  toxin  made  from  fungus.  Chemical 
warfare  and  medical  experto  had  been  puz- 
zled about  the  nature  of  yellow  rain  because 
it  produced  convulsions  like  nerve  gas, 
tissue  burning  like  mustard  gas  and  hemor- 
rhaging like  no  known  agent.  The  Issue  was 
clouded,  too,  by  the  fact  that  T2,  as  the 
toxin  Is  being  called,  could  occur  In  nature. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that  It  would  be 
Impossible  for  enough  T2  to  occur  naturally 
to  produce  the  symptoms  found  in  victims 
of  yellow  rain  and  that  samples  of  the  toxin 
collected  in  the  affected  areas  were  too  con- 
centrated to  be  anything  but  man-made. 
And  perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  all  has  been  the  absence  of  any  vehement 
denials  from  the  USSR  that  It  had  Indulged 
In  experlmenUtlon  with  the  new  killer.  U.S. 
Army  researchers  are  now  hard  at  work, 
tryiiig  to  develop  antitoxins  to  be  carried  by 
troops,  as  they  carry  atropine  to  minimize 
the  effecte  of  nerve  agenU. 

Soviet-bloc  military  forces  outside  their  own 
borders 

In  Europe 

(Czechoslovakia.  80.000  Russians;  East 
Germany,  400,000  Russians:  Hungary. 
65.000  Russians;  and  Poland.  40.000  Rus- 
sians. 

In  Latin  America 

Nicaragua.  1.000  Cubans;  and  Cuba,  6,000 

Russians. 
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In  Asia  and  Mideast 
Afghanistan.  85,000  Russians:  Cambodia. 
200,000  Vietnamese  and  200  Russians;  Iraq. 
1,065  Russians:  Laos,  50,000  Vietnamese  and 
2.000  Russians:  South  Yemen.  1.100  Rus- 
sians. 200  Cubans,  and  100  East  Germans; 
Syria.  2.480  Russians;  and  Vietnam.  3.000 
Russians. 

In  Africa 
Algeria,  1.015  Russians  and  250  East  Ger- 
m&ns:  Angola.  15.000-19.000  Cubans.  1.000 
Russians,  and  1.000  East  Germans;  Congo. 
400-800  Cubans  and  20  East  Germans:  Ethi- 
opia. 11,000-13,000  Cubans,  1,000  Russians, 
and  300  East  Germans;  Libya.  1,820  Rus- 
sians and  400  East  Germans;  and  Mozam- 
bique 600  East  Germans  and  525  Russians. 

The  Kremlin  reacted  far  more  vehemently 
to  the  release  of  a  U.S.  Defense  Department 
pamphlet  detailing  the  growing  military  and 
naval  superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
pamphlet,  Soviet  Military  Power,  was  de- 
scribed by  Pravda  as  a  "routine  fabrication." 
The  Tass  News  Agency  described  it  as  an 
effort  to  counter  ".  .  .  .  the  growth  of  the 
public  movement  in  the  United  States  for 
reduction  of  excessive  military  expendi- 
tures." The  Pravda  reaction  also  described 
the  pamphlet  as  having  been  prepared  by 
the  Pentagon  with  the  help  of  'CIA  disin- 
formation experts."  Soviet  reaction  notwith- 
standing, the  booklet  made  heavy  Inroads 
into  public  misconceptions  about  Just  how 
far  ahead  the  USSR  has  drawn  In  terms  of 
military  capabilities. 

Poland 

While  the  world  has  been  well  aware  of 
the  internal  conflicts  of  Poland  for  several 
months,  their  severity  came  home  with  a 
crash  on  December  13  when  the  government 
of  General  Wojclech  Janizelskl  declared 
martial  law,  began  Imprisoning  opposition 
leaders  and  cut  the  country  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing,  the  severity  of  the 
crackdown  on  individual  freedom  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Polish  unionists  of  Solidari- 
ty was  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  but 
it  seems  clear  that  there  were  mass  arrests, 
some  beatings  at  the  hands  of  Polish  troops 
and  even  some  deaths.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  resistance  to  the  martial  law  decrees 
continued  in  the  Polish  factories,  steel  mills 
and  coal  mines.  The  Polish  Army  seems  to 
have  been  generally  responsive  to  its  politi- 
cal leaders. 

The  declaration  of  martial  law  and  the 
subsequent  suppressive  acts  brought  a  hue 
and  cry  from  the  noncommunlst  world  and 
expressions  of  satisfaction  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  President  Reagan  made  a  nationally 
televised  .statement  deploring  the  events  in 
Poland,  but,  like  other  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  he  was  essentially  at  a  loss  to  do 
much  about  it  without  in  some  way  penaliz- 
ing the  people  of  Poland,  who  are  already 
suffering  enough.  The  United  States  chose 
to  impose  trade  sanctions  against  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  there  is  any  small  comfort  to  be  derived 
from  the  events  in  Poland  subsequent  to  De- 
cember 13  they  must  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  the  Polish  internal  action  has  at  least 
temporarily  removed  the  likelihood  of  direct 
Soviet  military  intervention.  Had  this  oc- 
curred, the  free  nations  would  have  had 
even  fewer  retaliatory  courses  left  open  and 
world  tension  would  have  heightened  even 
further. 

What  brought  on  the  December  13  ac- 
tions? The  following  discussion,  written 
before  that  time,  may  help  set  the  scene: 

While  city  dwellers  in  Poland  were  stand- 
ing in  line  day  after  day  in  the  hope  of 


being  able  to  buy  food,  the  farmers  who 
control  76  percent  of  the  country's  arable 
land  were  cutting  back  on  their  crops,  refus- 
ing to  send  pigs  to  market  and  bartering 
among  themselves  and  the  nearby  villages 
for  the  things  they  need  to  support  their 
families.  The  farmers  say  they  won't 
produce  cash  crops  because  the  cash  won't 
buy  anything  worth  having.  It  is  under- 
standable, then,  that  the  longstanding  "soli- 
darity" between  the  factory  workers  in  the 
cities  and  the  farmers  was  beginning  to 
crumble.  The  situation  was  so  bad  that,  in 
late  November,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  ship  $30  million  worth  of 
food  to  Poland  to  assist  in  feeding  those 
who  need  nourishment  most— pre-school 
children,  pregnant  women  and  the  elderly. 

As  much  as  anything  else,  the  jfsue  of 
food  supply  kept  the  Polish  labor  movement 
vigorous  over  the  past  few  months,  but  still 
underlying  the  whole  solidarity  effort  was 
the  notion  of  liberalizing  the  control  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Prime  Minister  Jaru- 
zelski,  who  is  also  the  minister  of  defense 
and  the  head  of  the  Communist  Party,  has 
watched  party  membership  decline  by  about 
a  half-million  as  activists  have  been  lured 
away  by  the  appeal  of  solidarity  or  driven 
off  by  reported  examples  of  party  bimibling. 
Jaruzelski  knew,  too,  that  Poland  was  on  a 
very  short  tether  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union 
was  concerned  and  that  the  next  strike  or 
the  one  after  might  push  the  Soviets'  toler- 
ance too  far. 

Through  all  the  debate  about  government 
mismanagement  and  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  workers,  however,  there  was  one  seg- 
ment of  the  Polish  population  whose  loyalty 
to  the  nation  remained  unquestioned— the 
army.  With  its  roots  deeply  implanted  in 
the  farms  and  factories.  Poland's  mostly 
draftee  army  could  be  expected  to  do  what 
is  best  for  Poland,  not  what  Marxist  dogma 
would  want  them  to  do.  Polish  officers, 
almost  all  Communist  Party  members,  imew 
that  resistance  to  a  Soviet  invasion  would  be 
futile  and  yet  there  was  little  doubt  that 
they  would  lead  their  troops  in  the  defense 
of  their  homeland  if  threatened  from  the 
outside. 

C2Cc/ioa/oj;a/ria 

The  Ctsechs  have  been  through  it.  At- 
tempts at  liberalization  in  1968  brought  the 
Soviet  invasion  and  a  government  that  is 
hard-line  pro-Soviet.  Its  economy  is  depend- 
ent on  the  USSR  for  fuel  and  for  raw  mate- 
rials, but  the  Czechs  do  not  suffer  from  the 
food  shortages  that  stir  unrest  in  Poland. 
Indeed  today's  Czechs  seem  almost  apoliti- 
cal, even  apathetic,  concerned  more  about 
the  acquisition  of  creature  comforts  than 
about  the  alMtractions  of  political  theory. 
Among  the  workers,  per  capita  production  is 
low,  despite  a  program  of  bonuses  and  other 
incentives.  The  labor  supply,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  low  individual  production,  is  in- 
adequate and  older  workers  are  being  en- 
ticed into  staying  on  the  job. 

In  Czechoslovakia  life  is  comparatively 
good.  There  is  a  lively  black  market  for  con- 
sumer goods,  particularly  things  from  the 
West,  and  the  Czechs  have  devised  a  scheme 
of  small-time  bribery  to  get  the  little  favors 
they  need  greased  through  the  bureaucracy. 
They  see  no  easy  way  out  of  their  political 
predicament,  if  they  see  it  as  a  predicament 
in  the  first  place,  and  are  content  to  let  it 
stay  that  way  for  now. 

Hungary 

Lacking  the  history  of  political  debate 
that  has  played  such  a  large  part  in  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  is,  neverthe- 


less, probably  the  most  free  of  the  Eastern 
European  nations.  Hungary  has  been  down 
the  same  road  as  Czechoslovakia  as  far  as 
feeling  the  fury  of  the  USSR  is  concerned. 
The  Hungarians  emerged  from  the  bloody 
1956  invasion,  which  killed  nearly  20,000  of 
them,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation.  They  have  succeeded. 

The  once  centrally  controlled  economy 
has  been  largely  decentralized;  private  en- 
terprise is  being  encouraged  in  the  form  of 
small  shops,  restaurants  and  some  industry, 
and  the  labor  organizations  are  participants 
in  almost  every  important  management  de- 
cision. Because  Poland  is  an  important 
source  of  coal,  automotive  parts  and  con- 
struction material,  Hungarian  workers  are 
not  too  happy  with  their  Polish  counter- 
parts as  continued  labor  unrest  in  Poland 
has  slowed  down,  and  in  some  cases  stopped, 
the  flow  of  materials  needed  by  Hungarian 
factories. 

About  40  percent  of  Hungary's  gross  na- 
tional product  comes  from  foreign  trade  and 
45  percent  of  that  trade  is  with  the  West. 
Hungary,  therefore,  is  the  most  vulnerable 
of  all  the  East  European  nations  to  the  ef- 
fects of  a  possible  embargo  by  the  West  in 
retaliation  for  Soviet  oppression  or  political 
adventurism.  If.  for  instance,  the  West  re- 
sponded to  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Poland  by 
cutting  off  trade  with  the  Eastern  bloc,  half 
of  Hungary's  industries  would  be  idle  within 
90  days. 

East  Germany 

It  has  been  said  that  East  Germany  is 
going  to  ward  off  "the  Polish  disease"  by 
making  sure  all  its  people  are  working  too 
hard  to  have  any  idle  thoughts  abut  free- 
dom. Another  way  is  to  accomplish  what  the 
East  Germans  already  have— the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  Eastern  Europe.  Still 
another  is  to  give  labor  a  participating  role 
in  major  business  decisions,  as  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time. 

But  in  order  to  enjoy  this  working  man's 
Valhalla  one  must  also  learn  to  tolerate  re- 
strictions on  personsJ  movement  almost  as 
strict  as  those  in  the  Soviet  Union.  No  East 
German  travels  to  the  West  by  himself 
unless  he  is  on  official  business.  Police  pa- 
trols are  omnipresent.  Travelers  from  the 
West  are  sequestered  in  special  hotels  to 
minimize  their  contact  with  ordinary  citi- 
zens. Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  there 
are  400,000  Soviet  troops  sUtioned  within 
the  borders  of  East  Germany. 

Most  of  the  papulation  in  East  Germany 
is  close  enough  to  western  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  to  have  access  to  a  full  diet  of 
free-enterprise  electronic  journalism  and  en- 
tertainment but  there  has  been  no  concert- 
ed effort  to  block  this  contact  beyond  the 
usual  cautions  about  poisonous  ideas.  The 
East  Germans  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  his- 
toric Germany  that  was  the  tlnderbox  for 
two  World  Wars.  They  say  their  goal  is  to 
make  sure  no  future  war  is  launched  from 
or  over  their  soil,  whether  the  source  is  to 
the  east  or  the  west.  There  are  many  who 
say,  however,  that  the  accumulation  of  crea- 
ture comforts  can  keep  the  people  content 
for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Sooner  or  later 
the  only  expectation  worth  striving  for  will 
be  greater  personal  freedom  and  when  that 
point  is  reached,  the  police  state  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  maintain  control. 
Rojnania 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  European 
nation  that  considers  itself  a  "developing" 
country,  but  Romania  is  working  toward  a 
goal  of  industrialization  by  1990  and  hopes 
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to  have  grown  out  of  its  multitude  of  eco- 
nomic problems  by  that  time.  Romanians 
who  have  left  the  farm  for  work  in  the 
fledgling  industries  seem  to  prefer  their  new 
life  even  though  they  are  working  six-day 
weeks  most  of  the  time  and  have  to  stand  in 
line  to  buy  food  and  other  necessities. 

President  Nicolae  Ceausescu,  like  other 
Eastern  European  leaders,  has  learned  from 
the  experience  of  Poland  and  given  unions  a 
greater  voice  in  government  decisions. 
There  are  no  Soviet  troops  in  Romania  and 
the  Romanian  forces  do  not  participate 
fully  in  Warsaw  Pact  exercises.  In  early  De- 
cember Ceausescu  organized  a  massive  rally 
against  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
which  pointed  accusing  fingers  at  both  the 
West  and  the  USSR.  Romania  maintains  re- 
lations with  Israel  and  has  publicly  criti- 
cized the  USSR  for  its  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

Ceausescu  seems  to  be  promoting  himself 
more  than  a  political  concept.  The  space  in 
the  national  history  museum  devoted  to  his 
exploits  grows  continually  and  and  he  is 
constantly  on  the  move  throughout  the 
country.  Ceausescu  believes,  apparently, 
that  the  more  his  country  is  in  the  world's 
eye  the  less  likely  it  would  be  for  the  USSR 
to  step  into  its  affairs. 

Bxdgaria  and  Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria  seems  content  In  its  role  as  auxil- 
iary breadbasket  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Bulgarians  see  the  Russians  as  saviors  of  a 
sort,  having  been  rescued  from  the  Turks  by 
czarist  forces  in  the  19th  century  and  from 
the  Germans  by  Soviet  troops  in  World  War 
II.  Bulgaria  would  be  a  loyal  and  well-placed 


ally  in  any  Soviet  move  into  Greece,  Yugo- 
slavia or  Turkey. 

Other  than  its  selection  as  the  host  for 
the  next  Winter  Olympics,  Yugosolavia  has 
largely  stayed  out  of  world  view  ever  since 
the  death  of  its  longtime  leader,  Josip  Broz 
Tito.  This  quiescence  has  laid  to  rest  years 
of  speculation  that  the  death  of  Tito  would 
so  divide  the  country  along  political  and 
ethnic  lines  that  the  USSR  would  have  an 
excuse  to  step  in  to  restore  order.  The  divi- 
sion has  not  taken  place  and  the  USSR  has 
adopted  an  overt  "hands  off"  policy,  allow- 
ing Tito's  successors  to  establish  their  own 
form  of  leadership. 

HATO  AKD  THE  WARSAW  PACT— A  1981  BALANCE 

The  conventional  balance 
Nothing  occurred  In  1981  to  redress  sig- 
nificantly the  conventional  war-fighting  im- 
balance between  the  forces  of  the  NATO  na- 
tions and  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Indeed, 
the  NATO  allies  have  almost  universally 
fallen  short  of  their  pledge  to  increase  de- 
fense outlays  at  an  annual  rate  of  at  least 
three  percent  above  the  swell  of  inflation. 
Even  the  United  States,  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle  against  a  recessive  economy  and 
many  skirmishes  between  the  President  and 
Congress  over  the  choices  among  several 
budgetary  paths,  has  shown  some  uncer- 
tainty about  how  far  it  can  go  toward  in- 
creased defense  s[>endlng. 

The  number  in  Figure  10  shows  the  broad 
range  of  differences  in  the  forces  immedi- 
ately available  to  the  two  alliances.  They  do 
not  Include  the  forces  of  Prance,  which  we 
assume  would  be  available  in  the  event  of  a 
full-scale  Warsaw  Pact  attack.  Also,  they  do 


not  include  the  Soviet  forces  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  European  USSR  which  are 
far  closer  to  being  in  immediate  reinforcing 
range  than  NATO's  potential  reinforce- 
ments from  the  United  States.  If  we  add 
both  the  French  forces  (about  17  division 
equivalents),  and  all  active  and  reserve  U.S. 
Army  and  Marine  divisions  not  already  de- 
ployed overseas  (about  21  division  equiva- 
lents) NATO  could  field  a  total  of  76  divi- 
sions. The  Soviet  Union  has  a  potential  rein- 
forcement capability  (without  touching  its 
forces  in  the  Par  East)  of  97  divisions,  bring- 
ing the  possible  total  for  Warsaw  Pact  de- 
ployment in  Western  Europe  to  175  divi- 
sions. 

All  these  calculations,  of  course,  assume 
that  neither  party  is  involved  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  which  is  probably  very  unreal- 
istic. It  is  more  logical  to  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  try  to  shrink  the  avail- 
able U.S.  reinforcements  by  creating  threats 
in  the  Mideast.  Asia  and  perhaps  even  in 
Latin  America,  with  its  own  forces  where 
necessary  but  more  likely  through  the  use 
of  surrogates. 

We  must  also  remember  that  Soviet  rein- 
forcements would  be  moving  overland 
through  territory  under  their  control  and 
«itii  few  chances  of  harassment  except  by 
NATO  deep  interdiction.  Forces  moving 
from  the  United  States,  however,  must  cross 
the  Atlantic  by  air  or  sea.  Their  arrival  air- 
fields in  Germany  would  logically  be  at  the 
top  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  target  list  and  the 
sea  convoys  could  move  safely  only  after  the 
NATO  navies  have  gained  reasonable  con- 
trol of  the  sea  lanes. 


A  13-YEAR  COMPARISON  OF  THE  BALANCE  IN  EUROPE  (1968-1981) 
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Figure  11  shows  the  impact  of  reinforce- 
ment on  the  equipment  balances  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  NATO,  accord- 
ing to  these  figures,  would  go  to  war  in  a  po- 
sition of  numerical  superiority  in  only  three 
of  these  equipment  areas:  antitank  missiles. 


attack  aircraft  and  armed  helicopters.  After 
reinforcement  is  complete  the  imbalances  in 
favor  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  have  in- 
creased considerably,  one  of  the  NATO  ad- 
vantages (attack  aircraft)  would  have  been 
reversed  and  the  NATO  advantage  in  armed 
helicopters  would  have  almost  disappeared. 

The  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  SUtes 
recently  reported  on  an  18-month  study  of 
the  credibility  of  the  NATO  deterrent  The 
report  concludes  that  the  conventional  bal- 
ances has  grown  to  far  greater  Importance 
since  NATO  lost  its  clear  advantage  over  the 
USSR  in  nuclear  weapons.  The  report  cites 
a  long  list  of  apparent  shortcomings  on  the 
NATO  side  of  the  conventional  balance,  the 
most  significant  of  which  are: 

The  lack  of  defense  against  and  response 
to  chemical  attack. 


Inadequate  numbers  of  tanks  and  anti- 
tank weapons  to  counter  the  Soviet  armor 
superiority. 

Deficiencies  in  operational  reserves. 

The  shortage  of  ammunition  (now  ade- 
quate for  sustained  combat  operations  of 
only  a  few  days  and,  in  some  cases,  poorly 
located  and  protected). 

Shortage  of  war  reserve  equipment  stored 
in  the  theater  to  replace  combat  losses. 

Inadequate  air-defense  measures,  particu- 
larly surface-to-air  missiles. 

Lack  of  survivable  war  headquarters  and 
interface  of  allied  and  national  communica- 
tions net  works. 

Lack  of  naval  forces  needed  to  ensure  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements. 

Lagging  electronic-warfare  measures 
needed  to  overcome  the  impressive  Soviet 
capability  on  this  area. 
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Deficiencies  in  trained  manpower  in  both 
ready  and  reserve  units. 

Clearly.  NATO  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  it  can  confidently  face  the  ever-grow- 
ing  conventional  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies. 

DIVISIONS  (AND  EQUIVALENTS)  FOR  REINFORCEMENT  > 
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The  nuclear  balance 

In  the  mid- 19708  it  became  apparent  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  its  NATO  allies  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  a  new-model,  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  missile,  known  as 
the  SS-20.  With  a  range  of  over  3,000  miles 
the  SS-20  outdistanced  any  similar  missile 
available  to  NATO,  such  as  the  U.S.  and 
German  Pershing  missiles  capable  of  strik- 
ing about  450  miles.  As  far  as  range  was  con- 
cerned, the  NATO  nations  had  no  compara- 
ble capability.  While  SS-20s.  based  in  their 
home  country,  could  fan  out  over  all  of 
Europe,  including  the  British  Isles,  Persh- 
ingB  positioned  on  the  German/Czech  bor- 
ders could  barely  reach  the  closest  cities  in 
the  USSR. 

After  considerable  debate  NATO  voted  to 
embark  on  a  two-part  program  to  offset  or 
eliminate  this  new  element  in  the  theater 
nuclear  force  equation.  They  agreed  to  an 
effort  to  reach  realistic  arms  limitations 
with  the  USSR  with  a  concurrent  U.S.  pro- 
gram to  station  572  land  based  cruise  mis- 
siles and  Improved  Pershlngs  in  Europe. 
This  agreement  triggered  an  Immediate  re- 
action from  anti-war/nuclear/U.S.  factions 
particularly  those  in  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  and  Germany  where  the  new 
missiles  were  proposed  for  stationing. 
Theater  nuclear  weapons— The  balance 


As  the  U.S.  sees  it: 
United  States: 
Missiles 

0 

P-Ul  fighter  bombers 

164 

P-4's.  A-6'8,  A-7's 

333 

PB-lll's  based  in  United  States  .. 
Total 

63 
560 

U.S.S.R.: 
SS-20'8 

250 

SS-4's  A  5's 

350 

SS-12's  A  22's 

100 

SSN-5's 

30 

TTT-Backf  ire  bombers 

45 

TU-16  Badgers  and  TU-22  Blind- 
ers  

350 

SU-17.  SU-24  &  MIG-27  fighter 
bombers 

2.700 

Total 

3  825 

As  the  U.S.S.R.  sees  It: 
United  States: 
Pershing  I  missiles 

108 

Fighter  bombers 

555 

Britain: 
Polaris  missiles 

64 

Vulcan  bombers 

56 

Prance: 
liand-based  missiles 

18 

Submarine  missiles 

80 

Mirage  IV  bombers 

33 

Total. 
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U.S.S.k.: 

Land-based  missiles 

Submarine  missiles 

Medium- range  bombers . 


496 

18 

461 


Total. 
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The  Belgian  and  Dutch  governments 
began  to  equivocate  on  their  conunitment, 
but  the  protests  faded  as  time  passed.  The 
storm  was  renewed  in  the  fall  of  1981  when 
both  President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  made  statements  about 
the  use  of  theater  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
way  such  a  war  might  be  fought  in  Europe. 
But  on  November  18,  President  Reagan  de- 
livered a  masterful  speech  describing  a  pro- 
posal for  a  so-called  "zero  option"  in  theater 
nuclear  weapons  that  almost  immediately 
stilled  the  protests.  He  pointed  out  that 
while  NATO  had  steadily  cut  back  on  its  ex- 
penditures for  conventional  weapons  the 
USSR  had  Just  as  steadily  increased  its 
force  improvements.  While  NATO  was  con- 
cerned with  the  coventional  balance  the 
USSR  developed,  fielded  and  built  up  their 
new  SS-20  theater  nuclear  missile  force, 
which  NATO  had  no  means  to  match.  It  was 
to  offset  this  imbalance,  the  President  said, 
that  NATO  agreed  to  the  stationing  of  the 
new  U.S.  missiles.  This  program,  he  said, 
would  be  canceled  if  the  USSR  dismantled 
its  long-range  theater  nuclear  missile  force. 
If  both  tides  lived  up  to  that  pledge,  he  con- 
tinued, they  would  have  achieved  a  true 
"zero  option." 

Arms-limitation  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  got  under  way 
in  Geneva  early  in  December,  but  two  seri- 
ous impediments  became  immediately  ap- 
parent. First,  the  United  States  was  trying 
to  bargain  with  missiles  that  do  not  exist, 
while  the  USSR  was  dealing  from  the 
strength  of  a  missile  force  in  being.  Second, 
there  was  a  basic  dichotomy  in  the  negotia- 
tions because  the  USSR  claimed  the  exist- 
ing forces  on  both  sides  were  already  equal 
and  the  United  States  claimed  a  seven-to- 
one  advantage  in  favor  of  the  USSR.  Figure 
13  showE  the  numbers  involved  in  the  argu- 
ment. 

The  United  States  does  not  consider  the 
present  Pershing  missiles  to  fit  the  theater 
nuclear  weapon  category  because  of  their 
relatively  short  range.  The  Soviet  Union,  on 
the  other  hand,  considers  the  submarine- 
launched  missiles  of  Britain  and  France  in 
the  theater  category  instead  of  the  strategic 
class  and  does  not  assign  a  theater  capabil- 
ity to  any  of  its  own  fighter-bombers.  This 
last  categorization  has  some  validity  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  as  a  group,  the  Soviet  fight- 
er-bombers have  a  shorter  operating  radius 
and  smaller  ordnance-carrying  capacity 
than  their  U.S.  counterparts. 

The  negotiations  will  not  be  easy  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  swift  results. 
Nevertheless,  as  long  as  they  are  going  on 
they  hold  some  hope  for  the  application  of 
reason  to  what  could  have  turned  out  to  be 
a  constantly  escalating  nuclear  threat  on 
the  Ehiropean  continent.  As  long  as  that 
hope  is  alive  the  people  of  Europe,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elast/West  borders,  can  look 
toward  the  future  with  some  confidence. 

AFRICA— coirnwniNO  xtniMoiL  amidst 

POTENTIAL  RICHES 

While  incidents  of  open  warfare  in  Africa 
during  1981  were  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
previous   year   there    were   only   scattered 


signs  of  the  kind  of  harmony  needed  to  real- 
ize the  full  benefits  of  life  on  this  potential- 
ly rich  continent.  It  can  certainly  be  said 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  issues  that  have  kept 
the  continent  in  turmoil  since  the  post- 
World  War  II  end  of  European  colonialism 
have  been  settled.  Here,  arranged  generally 
in  a  north  to  south  pattern,  is  an  assessment 
of  the  major  events  which  occurred  in 
Africa  during  1981. 

Libya 

Like  Egypt,  Libya  must  be  discussed  in 
two  roles,  first  as  a  nation  of  Africa  and 
second  as  a  nation  with  Arab  roots.  Under 
the  quixotic  rule  of  Colonel  Muammar  Kad- 
dafi,  Libya  has  made  some  economic  and 
substantial  social  progress,  but,  unfortu- 
nately. Kaddafi  has  not  been  content  to 
limit  his  energies  to  his  own  country.  The 
extent  of  hie  ambition  to  unite  all  the  Arab 
countries  under  his  leadership  has  put  him 
in  conflict  with  moderate  Arab  leaders  and 
with  those  Western  nations  attempting  to 
negotiate  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
North  Africa/Mideast  Region. 

Early  in  January.  Kaddafi  aimounced  that 
Libya  would  unit  with  Chad.  Libyan  troops 
had  Just  restored  Chadian  President  Gou- 
kouni  Queddei  to  power,  attempting  to  end 
a  long  revolt  by  elements  of  the  Chadian 
armed  forces  led  by  the  former  defense  min- 
ister. Strong  protests  from  other  African  na- 
tions, in  addition  to  those  from  France  and 
the  United  States  caused  Kaddafi  to  back 
down  from  this  takeover.  Eventually.  Pre- 
mier Mitterand  of  Prance  was  successful  in 
influencing  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  to  form  an  all-African  peacekeeping 
force  for  Chad  and  the  Libyan  troops  were 
withdrawn. 

On  August  19,  two  Libyan  SU-22  fighters 
attacked  two  U.S.  Navy  P-14s  flying  cover 
for  a  carrier  task  force  in  international 
waters  off  the  Libyan  coast.  The  Libyan 
pilots  fired  on  the  P-14s  but  missed.  The 
SU-22S  were  then  shot  down  by  the  F-14s' 
air-to-air  missiles.  This  action  culminated 
several  days  of  harassment  of  the  task  force 
by  Libyan  aircraft.  International  reaction 
generally  suPF>orted  the  Justification  for  the 
U.S.  action  with  the  only  cries  of  outrage 
coming  from  the  predictably  anti-U.S. 
sources. 

The  resulting  upswing  of  harassment  and 
intimidation  of  Americans  working  in  Libya 
has  since  caused  the  Exxon  Corporation  to 
withdraw  its  operations  from  the  country 
and  the  Mobil  Corporation  subsequently  an- 
nounced that  it  would  follow  suit.  On  E>e- 
cember  10,  citing  ".  .  .  the  danger  the 
Libyan  regime  poses  to  American  citizens 
there."  Preddent  Reagan  asked  the  1.500  re- 
maining U.6.  citizens  there  to  leave  the 
country  and  canceled  all  visas  for  travel  to 
Ubya. 

Through  the  course  of  the  year  there 
were  repeated  accusations  of  Libyan  spon- 
sorship— even  orchestration— of  terrorist 
acts  a«alnst  people  and  organizations  anti- 
thetical to  Kaddafi.  A  former  member  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  has  been  con- 
victed of  the  attempted  assassination  of  an 
anti-Kaddafi  Libyan  student  in  the  United 
States.  Other  former  members  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  and  employees  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  have  been  accused  of 
being  Libyan  agents.  Evidence  indicated 
that  the  attempted  murder  of  the  U.S. 
charge  in  Paris  was  instigated  in  Libya.  But 
by  far  the  most  widely  reported  accusations 
against  Libya  were  those  leveled  by  the 
Reagan  Acbninistration.  claiming  that  a 
Libyan-sponsored    hitsquad   was   operating 
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with  orders  to  assassinate  the  President. 
Vice-President  and  other  highlyplaced  offi- 
cials. Security  has  been  stepped  up  for  all 
the  claimed  targets,  but  Colonel  Kaddafi 
has  denied  the  existence  of  assassination 
plan.  He  can  be  expected  to  be  a  force 
toward  instability,  both  within  the  region  of 
North  Africa  and  almost  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  where  he  sees  an  opportunity  to 
make  inroads. 

Esn/pt 
It  is  still  too  soon  to  gauge  the  full  impact 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Anwar 
Sadat  on  October  6.  While  the  transition  of 
power  to  former  Vice-President  Hosni  Mu- 
barak appears  to  have  gone  smoothly,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Mideast  and  Africa  will  all 
miss  the  open,  often  flamboyant  leadership 
of  Sadat.  Although  Mubarak  has  reaffirmed 
Egypt's  commitment  to  the  Mideast  peace 
process,  he  seems  better  attuned  than  Sadat 
to  his  country's  internal  problems  and  may 
focus  more  of  his  initial  effort  inwardly. 

Whereas  Sadat  was  most  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  Egypt's  economic  and  political 
upper  criist,  Mubarak  so  far  has  avoided 
that  sort  of  association.  In  his  first  major 
speech  to  the  parliament  Mubarak  said: 
"Our  aim  should  be  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  masses.  Our  ultimate  aim  should  be  to 
set  up  a  society  of  purity  and  Justice,  and 
not  a  society  of  privileges  and  class  differ- 
ences and  exploitation."  Mubarak  has  invit- 
ed the  three  legal  opposition  parties  to  meet 
with  him  (Sadat  ignored  them  more  often 
than  not)  in  the  hope  of  broadening  his  po- 
litical base  and  installing  a  more  democratic 
process.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
cannot  afford  to  relax  the  crackdown  on  the 
religious  extremists  who  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted Sadat's  killing. 

A  third  of  Egypt's  work  force  is  unem- 
ployed. Only  heavy  government  subsidies 
hold  the  cost  of  food  low  enough  to  keep 
the  mass  of  people  fed.  Although  he  knows 
that  continued  close  association  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Mideast  peace  proc- 
exs  will  leave  him  open  to  criticism  at  home 
and  by  his  Arab  neighbors,  MubartJc  has 
little  choice.  There  is  no  other  country 
standing  in  the  wings  with  a  full  assistance 
basket.  Even  the  USSR  would  think  twice 
before  recommitting  Itself  to  assist  Egypt, 
and  Mubarak  probably  could  not  withstand 
the  pressure  of  criticism  he  would  encoun- 
ter if  he  were  to  turn  Egypt  once  again  In 
the  direction  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Barely  more  than  a  month  after  Sadat's 
death,  U.S.  and  Egyptian  forces  conducted 
Operation  Bright  Star  '82  with  elements  of 
the  U.S.  82d  Airborne  Division  arriving  by 
air  and  troops  from  the  24th  Mechanized 
Division  coming  by  sea.  A  total  of  about 
4,000  troops  participated,  more  than  double 
the  number  Involved  In  the  first  such  exer- 
cise a  year  ago. 

In  the  months  before  his  death  Sadat  had 
continued  to  play  the  role  of  prime  mover  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  complex  problems 
of  the  area.  He  urged  President  Reagan  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  in  the  hope  that 
the  Palestinians  could  be  given  a  part  in 
finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  their 
homeland  (Reagan  refused).  He  completed 
Egypt's  part  In  setting  up  a  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  for  the  Sinai  after  Isra- 
el's withdrawal.  He  repeatedly  reaffirmed 
his  commitment  to  the  principles  of  the 
Camp  David  accords.  His  departure  from 
the  scene  leaves  great  uncertainty  that  the 
halting  movement  toward  lasting  peace  in 
the  Mideast  and  North  Africa  will  be  finally 
concluded. 
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Ethiopia 
Mengistu  Halle  Mariam.  the  army  officer 
who  cast  out  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  and 
later  had  him  executed,  now  seems  to  be  in 
firm  control  of  Ethiopia.  He  has  had  a  lot  of 
help— from  more  than  100  Soviet  advisors 
and  technicians,  from  350  East  Germans 
and  from  more  than  13,000  Cuban  soldiers. 
In  addition  to  the  advisors,  the  USSR  has 
funneled  more  than  $2  billion  in  military 
aid  to  Mengistu.  In  return,  the  USSR  has 
received  his  permission  to  build  a  naval  base 
in  the  Dahlak  Islands,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  perilously  close  to  the 
routes  of  Western  supertankers  transiting 
the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Mengistu  has  been  given  high  marks  for 
intelligence,  hard  work  and  his  devotion  to 
the  revolution  he  fomented:  however,  he 
has  recently  been  accused  of  assuming  some 
of  the  trappings  of  royalty  that  were  so  evi- 
dent under  the  emperor.  He  has  increased 
the  size  of  the  Ethiopian  Army  from  alx>ut 
30,000  to  more  than  300,000  and  yet,  even 
with  the  help  of  the  Cuban  troops,  has  not 
been  able  to  subdue  the  perennial  rebels  in 
Eritrea  and  barely  manage  to  overcome  the 
ragtag  Somali  Army  In  the  Ogaden  region 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  army  represents  the  only  real  threat 
to  Mengistu's  continued  rule  and  he  has 
cracked  down  hard  on  any  signs  of  opposi- 
tion from  within  its  ranks.  Observers  say 
that  the  militancy  of  the  Ethiopian  revolu- 
tion is  mellowing  now  that  its  perpetrators 
have  moved  in  from  the  outside.  "They  were 
the  have-nots."  one  Ethiopian  commented, 
"and  now  they  are  the  haves.  Our  revolu- 
tion is  coming  to  a  halt." 

Aforocco/ilIfl«ria/Afawntonto 

These  three  countries  are  discussed  to- 
gether because  of  their  Involvement  in  the 
long-standing  dispute  over  control  of  the 
Western  (Spanish)  Sahara.  Algeria  has  been 
providing  bases  and  suppUes  for  Polisario 
guerrillas  who  have  been  at  war  with  Mo- 
rocco for  six  years  in  a  campaign  to  estab- 
lish a  Saharan  Arab  Democratic  RepubUc  in 
the  mineral-rich  wasteland  stretching  be- 
tween Mauretanla  and  Morocco  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  briefly  bordered  inland 
by  Algeria. 

Libya  also  plays  a  role  In  this  conflict 
since  it  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  weapons 
and  equipment  (supplied  to  Libya  in  turn  by 
the  USSR)  t>eing  used  by  the  Polisario. 
While  Maurtanla  does  not  overtly  support 
the  Polisarios.  Morocco  claims  many  Poli- 
sario attacks  originate  there.  The  Maurtan- 
ians,  for  their  part,  say  there  are  too  many 
historic  ties  between  their  people  and  the 
nomads  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  Sahara 
to  justify  control  by  Morocco. 

King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco,  with  substan- 
tial material  aid  from  the  United  States, 
had  begun  to  gain  control  over  portions  of 
the  contested  area  early  this  year  using  C- 
130  aircraft  to  patrol  the  approaches  from 
Polisario  base  areas  and  striking  at  their 
columns  with  F-5  and  Mirage  Jet  fighters. 
Then  in  October,  the  Polisario  launched  an 
attack  on  a  remote  Moroccan  outpost  using, 
King  Hassan  claims.  Soviet/Libyan  supplied 
T-54  and  T-55  tanks  as  well  as  surface-to-air 
mlssiles.  In  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  Mo- 
roccans lost  a  C-130,  two  Mirages  and  an  F- 
5.  Hassan  claimed  that  one  of  the  Polisario 
columns  that  attacked  the  outpost  came 
from  Maurtanla  and  that  the  missiles  which 
shot  down  the  C-130  patrolling  at  9Ji  alti- 
tude of  18,000  feet  was  manned  by  "non-Af- 
rican" technicians.  The  United  States  is  con- 
sidering a  request  to  Algeria  to  decrease  its 
support  of  the  Polisario,  whose  headquar- 


ters is  in  Algerian  territory,  and  may  also 
ask  Saudi  Arabia  to  provide  Hassan  in- 
creased financial  assistance. 

U.S.  relations  with  Algeria  hit  a  high 
during  the  period  of  Algerian  intercession  in 
negotiations  for  the  release  of  the  U.S.  hos- 
tages held  by  Iran  but  fell  again  when  a 
long-standing  agreement  for  U.S.  purchase 
of  Algerian  natural  gas  collapsed.  After  an 
investment  of  about  $4  billion  by  U.S.  com- 
panies and  the  Algerian  government  in 
equipment  to  liquify  and  then  regassify  the 
gas  the  agreement  broke  down  over  price. 
Originally,  the  gas  was  to  t>e  sold  by  Algeria 
at  35  cents  per  100  cubic  feet,  but  the  Alge- 
rian oil  ministry  decided  the  price  should  be 
based  on  thermal  equivalents  with  oil.  They 
concluded  that  the  cost  of  the  gas  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  heat  should  be 
the  same  as  the  cost  of  oil  to  produce  that 
heat.  This  formula  drove  the  cost  of  the  gas 
to  $7  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  almost  double  the 
cost  of  gas  from  Canadian  fields.  The  liqui- 
fication  facilities  in  Algeria  and  the  regasifi- 
cation  point  on  the  Maryland  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  now  lay  idle. 
Kenya 

The  United  States  has  a  substantial  stake 
in  Kenya  as  an  example  of  how  a  free  enter- 
prise sy.item  can  work  in  an  emerging 
nation.  Id  the  19  years  since  it  became  inde- 
pendent, Kenya  has  made  great  social 
strides  such  as  establishing  universal  at- 
tendance at  primary  schools  and  increasing 
secondary  enrollment  from  two  percent  to 
17  percent.  Until  this  year  Kenya  was  able 
to  maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  spite  of  the  need  to  Import  oil. 
This  year,  however,  the  price  of  its  coffee 
beans  has  plummeted  and  the  management 
of  its  agricultural  program  has  been  so  bad 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  import 
grain  rather  than  export  It,  as  was  true  in 
past  years. 

The  United  States  also  has  a  stake  in 
maintaining  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean  port 
of  Mombassa,  the  only  deep-water  port  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  now  available  to  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  elements  of  the  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force  if  its  use  becomes  necessary. 
With  Marxist  Ethiopia  and  socialist  Tanza- 
nia along  major  portions  of  its  borders, 
Kenya,  hopefully,  will  be  a  model  of  what 
an  African  nation  can  do  for  itself  without  a 
petroleum  windfall.  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration hopes  to  commit  about  $120  million 
in  aid  to  Kenya  in  1982.  about  (51  million  of 
it  In  the  form  of  military  assistance. 
Uganda  and  Taruania 

Idi  Amln  was  driven  from  Uganda  two 
years  ago  but  the  bloodbath  that  saw  as 
many  as  500.000  people  killed  during  his 
eight-year  reign  has  not  stopped.  The  Tan- 
zanian  troops  who  bore  the  brunt  of  Amln's 
overthrow  and  who  had  provided  a  stabiliz- 
ing influence  In  the  Intervening  months 
began  leaving  Uganda  in  May.  They  left  the 
country  to  the  not-so-tender  care  of  the 
Ugandan  Army  which  was  already  em- 
barked on  a  campaign  of  revenge  against 
the  people  of  the  West  Nile  area.  This  was 
Amln's  home  and  the  army  claims  it  harbors 
guerrillas  trying  to  return  Amln  to  power. 

The  Ugandan  adventure  has  been  expen- 
sive for  Tanzania  in  terms  of  cost  as  well  as 
the  criticism  it  has  received  from  other  Afri- 
can nations.  President  Julius  Nyerere  re- 
cently showed  his  pique  about  the  criticism 
by  saying  that  someone  had  to  invade 
Uganda  to  get  rid  of  Amln.  ". . .  and  we  were 
the  chosen  victims."  The  occupation  prob- 
ably cost  Tanzania  about  $500  million.  The 
new    Ugandan    president.    Milton    Obote. 
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agreed  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Tanza- 
nlan  troops  but  has  not  done  so.  Nyerere 
pulled  his  troops  out  after  other  African 
countries  compared  the  occupation  to  the 
Soviet  seizure  of  Afghanistan. 
Angola 
In  the  six  years  since  Angola  gained  its 
freedom  from  Portugal  it  has  drifted  back- 
ward into  economic  chaos.  Much  of  the  dif- 
ficulty the  Angolans  have  found  in  steering 
their  own  course  can  be  blamed  directly  on 
the  Portugese.  They  did  not  permit  natives 
to  participate  in  running  the  colony  at  any 
but  the  most  menial  level  and,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  independence,  stripped  the  country 
of  300,000  technicians  and  experts  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  as  well  as  removing  or  sabotaging 
much  vital  equipment. 

The  inept  management  by  what  is  truly 
an  amateur  bureaucracy  has  stifled  or 
slowed  almost  every  aspect  of  the  Angolan 
economy.  Only  the  oil  Industry,  run  primar- 
ily by  Americans,  seems  to  be  operating  effi- 
ciently. Unfortunately,  the  government's 
revenue  from  that  source  is  being  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
tinuing civil  war  with  Dr.  Jonas  Savlmbis 
National  Union  for  the  Total  Independence 
of  Angola  (XJNITA).  Backed  by  South 
Africa,  Savimbi's  forces  now  occupy  between 
a  third  and  a  half  of  Angola. 

Savimbi  claims  the  prime  impediment  to 
settlement  of  the  civil  war  Is  the  presence  in 
Angola  of  between  15,000  and  19.000  Cuban 
troops.  The  Angolan  government,  on  the 
other  band,  maintains  that  the  Cubans  are 
being  used  for  nothing  more  than  rear-area 
security  and  that  Savimbi  is  fighting  only 
Angolan  countrymen. 

The  present  Angolan  government,  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  successful 
survivor  of  a  three-way  struggle  for  the 
country  that  erupted  after  independence 
was  granted.  At  the  time  of  that  conflict. 
Savimbi  pleaded  for  help  from  the  United 
SUtes.  but,  with  the  bad  taste  of  Vietnam 
still  discernible,  the  U.S.  Congress  legislated 
a  prohibition  against  military  assistance  to 
any  Angolan  faction  and  then  sat  back  to 
see  what  would  happen.  The  result,  of 
course,  has  been  continued  conflict  and  eco- 
nomic chaos.  Savimbi  traveled  to  Washing- 
ton in  early  December  and  was  received 
warmly  by  the  U.S.  SUte  Department,  re- 
flecting the  Reagan  Administration's  oppo- 
sition to  the  use  of  Cuban  surrogates  wher- 
ever they  are  found.  Congress,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  end  of  its  legislative  session, 
did  not  repeal  existing  restrictions  on  mili- 
tary aid. 

Zaire 
We  must  add  Zaire  to  the  list  of  African 
countries  having  difficulty  achieving  the  po- 
tential of  their  natural  resources.  In  the 
case  of  Zaire,  however,  many  of  the  finan- 
cial problems  being  encountered  by  the  gov- 
ernment are  due  to  misappropriation  and 
outright  thievery  rather  than  to  misman- 
agement. Zaire's  copper  and  cobalt  mines 
seem  to  be  producing  efficiently,  but  the 
marketing  of  the  ore  Is  still  done  through 
Belgian  brokers  and  payments  sent  back  to 
Zaire  are  frequently  diverted  to  the  pockets 
of  Zaire's  autocratic  leadership.  The  coun- 
try has  only  recently  begun  to  pare  bogus 
names  from  civil  service  payrolls  and  to 
drop  "phantom  battalions"  from  the  army. 
thereby  keeping  the  imaginary  salaries  from 
being  pocketed. 

President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  arrived  in 
the  United  States  late  in  November  for  talks 
with  the  Reagan  Administration  and  to  de- 
liver a  plea  for  greater  military  and  econom- 


ic assistance.  U.S.  State  Department  spokes- 
men acknowledged  that  Zaire  has  a  long 
way  to  go  in  the  areas  of  human  rights  and 
economic  administration  but  praised 
Mobutu  4oT  his  long-standing  support  of 
U.S.  policies  in  Africa.  Mobutu  and  his  gov- 
ernment are  aware  that  they  must  clean  up 
their  act  if  they  are  to  continue  to  receive 
support  with  the  blessing  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
also  insisting  on  Improved  management 
before  granting  any  more  development 
loans. 

The  situation  in  Zaire  is  complicated  by 
the  presence  of  an  estimated  600.000  refu- 
gees from  Uganda  who  first  began  to  flee 
from  Idi  Amin  and  have  since  been  kept  in 
motion  by  the  vengeance-bent  Ugandan 
Army.  Most  of  them  are  from  the  West  Nile 
area  mentioned  in  the  Uganda  section.  The 
death  rate  among  children  in  the  refugee 
camps  has  become  very  high  and  most  of 
the  refugees  are  suffering  from  severe  mal- 
nutrition. The  turmoil  over  the  whole  area 
has  made  it  difficult  for  farmers  to  bring  in 
normal  crops  that  otherwise  might  be  ade- 
quate to  stave  off  hunger. 
Zimbabwe 
The  conditions  in  formerly  white-ruled 
Rhodesia  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  black 
rule  are  interpreted  differently,  according 
to  one's  point  of  view.  An  experienced 
American  newspaper  reporter  concluded 
that  the  level  of  murders,  interracial  as- 
saults and  accidental  deaths  caused  by  an 
abundance  of  firearms  was  probably  no 
greater  in  Zimbabwe  last  year  than  it  was  in 
the  state  of  Texas.  Ian  Smith,  the  former 
prime  minister  and  now  the  head  of  the  mi- 
nority white  party  in  the  Zimbabwean  par- 
liament, says  the  country  is  on  the  verge  of 
economic  and  political  chaos. 

It  muat  be  said  that  fears  expressed  by 
white  Zimbabweans  immediately  after  the 
election  of  a  black  government  have  not 
been  realized.  There  has  not  been  a  coup  by 
the  army  nor  have  the  thousands  of  armed 
guerrillae  in  the  bush  mounted  a  widespread 
campaign  of  terror  against  the  remaining 
white  population.  The  government  of  Presi- 
dent Robert  Mugabe  has  increased  the  mini- 
mum wage,  broadened  access  to  primary 
education  and  attempted  to  provide  the 
same  services  to  the  entire  country  that 
were  once  only  available  in  the  cities  and  to 
the  white  families  of  the  countryside.  The 
results,  unfortimately,  have  been  a  severe 
shortage  of  teachers,  a  shortage  of  better 
kinds  of  food,  now  affordable  by  more 
blacks,  and  an  inflation  rate  of  about  IS  per- 
cent. 

Zimbabwe  is  almost  totally  dependent  on 
South  Africa  for  the  movement  of  crops  and 
commodities  into  and  out  of  the  country. 
Early  this  year  the  South  African  govern- 
ment announced  it  was  ending  the  favored- 
treatment  status  it  had  habitually  granted 
the  former  white  government.  Later  in  the 
year  South  Africa  withdrew  the  fleet  of  lo- 
comotives leased  to  Zimbabwe  to  move  a 
bumper  grain  crop,  then  set  up  artificial 
barriers  to  renewing  the  leases.  These  ac- 
tions did  nothing  to  relax  the  tensions  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  have  been 
building  since  the  begiiming  of  black  major- 
ity rule. 

South  Africa/ Namibia 
The  government  of  South  Africa  seems  to 
have  a  difficult  time  doing  anything  to  over- 
come it*  unpopularity  with  the  rest  of  the 
continent  or  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  truculently  continues  its  apartheid 
approach  to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 


black  majority  of  its  populace.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  leaders  of  its  neighboring  nations  it 
has  impeded  the  achievement  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Namibian  problem.  Most  re- 
cently it  incensed  public  opinion  with  its 
offhand  treatment  of  a  group  of  mercenar- 
ies who  attempted  a  coup  in  the  Seychelles 
then,  having  failed,  hijacked  an  airliner  and 
fled  to  South  Africa.  Most  of  the  mercenar- 
ies initially  were  released  outright.  Subse- 
quently, based  on  world  pressure  on  South 
Africa,  all  participants  have  been  brought 
up  for  trial  on  hijacking  charges. 

Certainly  South  Africa  has  not  made  it 
easy  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  any 
vestige  of  support.  When  the  United  States 
refused  to  provide  enriched  uranium  for 
South  African  nuclear  plants  in  the  hope 
that  this  reftisal  would  force  South  Africa 
to  become  a  signatory  to  nuclear  control 
treaties,  the  government  in  Pretoria  simply 
bought  the  uranium  from  France.  Just  as 
the  United  States  thought  it  had  helped  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Namibian  independence,  South 
Africa  launched  a  week-long  attack  against 
guerrillas  from  the  Southwest  Africa  Peo- 
ple's Organization  (SWAPO)  that  carried 
the  fighting  across  the  border  into  Angola. 
In  fairness  to  South  Africa  it  must  be  said 
there  are  no  other  immediate  choices  be- 
tween rule  of  Namibia  by  pro-Soviet 
SWAPO  or  continued  control  by  South 
Africa.  The  multiracial  coalition  that  has 
tried  to  run  the  Namibian  national  assembly 
has  failed  miserably  and  driven  the  econo- 
my into  a  state  of  near  collapse.  South 
Africa  wants  a  solution  that  will  continue  to 
give  it  access  to  Namibia's  rich  mineral  de- 
posits and  to  the  deep-water  port  of  Walvis 
Bay.  the  oidy  good  harbor  for  1.400  miles 
along  Africa's  west  coast. 

In  spite  of  almost  worldwide  censure  of  its 
racial  policies  South  Africa  is  doing  nicely. 
It  has  the  strongest  armed  forces  in  the 
area  and  It  knows  that  its  two  major  trading 
partners.  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are 
not  likely  to  take  any  drastic  action  against 
them.  Right  now  it  suits  South  Africa  to 
maintain  the  status  quo. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

This  vital  region  was  no  more  stable  at  the 
end  of  1981  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
There  were  many  efforts  by  a  number  of 
parties  to  achieve  agreement  on  some  of  the 
host  problems  that  beset  the  nations  of  the 
Mideast,  but  they  seemed  to  generate  even 
more  disagreement.  King  Hassan  II  of  Mo- 
rocco, for  example,  announced  that  he 
would  hold  the  12th  summit  meeting  of  the 
21-member  Arab  League  in  Fez,  Morocco,  in 
November.  Libya.  Algeria,  South  Yemen 
and  Iraq  boycotted  the  meeting  entirely  and 
when  the  other  nations  gathered  the  meet- 
ing lasted  only  5V^  hours  before  breaking  up 
in  disarray. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  na- 
tions of  the  Mideast  to  agree  on  anything  is 
the  obvious  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
establish itaelf  in  the  area  after  being  dealt 
some  severe  blows  in  previous  Mideast  rela- 
tionships. Just  before  his  assassination, 
President  Sadat  of  Egypt  expelled  the 
Soviet  ambassador  and  six  other  embassy 
staff  members  for  inciting  the  religious  fun- 
damentalist! who  were  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  Sadst's  murder.  The  same  hard-line 
Arab  states  that  boycotted  the  Fez  summit 
met  in  September  to  ".  .  .  develop  a  strategy 
in  Arab-Soviet  relations."  In  Iran,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  Soviet  se- 
curity agents  are  training  a  new  internal  se- 
curity force  to  replace  the  Shah's  Savak. 
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Israel 


Perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  recent  year, 
the  relationship  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States  had  a  lot  of  ups  and  downs 
during  1981.  The  first  big  "down"  came  on 
June  7  when  U.S.-bullt  Israeli  fighter-bomb- 
ers attacked  and  destroyed  a  nuclear  reactor 
near  Baghdad.  Iraq.  The  Israeli  government 
claimed  the  reactor  could  have  been  used  to 
create  fissionable  material  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  be  used  against  Israel.  The  raid  came 
on  the  eve  of  elections  that  returned  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  to  power  by  an 
extremely  narrow  margin  and  there  was 
considerable  speculation  that  it  was  con- 
trived to  tip  the  election  in  Bcgin's  favor. 

After  several  false  starts  Israel  did  agree 
to  the  makeup  of  a  security  force  to  occupy 
the  Sinai  area  when  it  is  evacuated  by  Israel 
in  April  1982  and  taken  over  by  Egypt  under 
the  terms  of  an  earlier  agreement.  Israel 
had  objected  to  the  planned  participation  of 
Britain.  Prance,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands 
because  they  belong  to  the  European  Com- 
munity which  has  gone  on  the  record  in 
favor  of  Palestinian  participation  in  the 
Mideast  Peace  process. 

The  defense  ministers  of  Israel  and  the 
United  States  signed  an  agreement  on  No- 
vember 31  that  binds  the  two  nations  to 
"act  cooperatively  and  in  a  timely  maimer " 
to  any  threat  to  the  region  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  obviously  a  pacifier  to 
Prime  Minister  Begin  from  President 
Reagan,  designed  to  assuage  the  damage  of 
the  U.S.  Congressional  approval  for  the  sale 
of  airborne  warning  and  control  (AWACS) 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Nevertheless, 
Begin  had  to  call  in  all  his  chips  with  the 
Knesset  (parliament)  to  survive  four  no-con- 
fidence votes  called  for  by  the  opposition 
parties  to  express  their  disapproval  of  the 
agreement. 

On  the  15th  of  December  Israel  once 
again  shook  U.S.  understanding  and  seem- 
ingly impaired  the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 
ess by  announcing  that  it  had  annexed  the 
Golan  Heights  along  its  border  with  Syria. 
The  announcement  asserted  Israel's  "perpet- 
ual sovereignty"  over  the  area  that  has  long 
been  a  buffer  zone  and  frequently  a  battle- 
field. In  Justification,  Prime  Minister  Begin 
said  the  action  was  taken  because  of  recent 
"extremist"  positions  taken  by  Syria.  The 
move  was  inevitable,  he  said,  and  should 
have  surprised  no  one.  He  also  cited  histori- 
cal and  security  reasons  for  the  annexation. 
The  fact  that  almost  7.000  Israeli  settlers 
live  in  31  villages  on  the  heights  and  have 
been  clamoring  for  annexation  for  some 
time  undoubtedly  influenced  the  decision  as 
well. 

The  Egyptian  ambassador  to  Israel  Imme- 
diately condemned  the  annexation  as  being 
contrary  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
contrary  to  the  "spirit  of  Camp  David"  as 
well  as  a  violation  of  various  international 
laws.  The  U.S.  State  Department  stated 
that  it  had  earlier  warned  Israel  that  a  take- 
over of  Oolan  would  be  looked  upon  with 
disfavor  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  make 
the  U.S.  position  any  more  clear. 

In  response  to  Israel's  vow  to  hold  on  to 
the  Oolan  in  spite  of  international  disap- 
proval, the  United  States  first  suspended 
the  November  13  mutual  cooperation  agree- 
ment then  voted  with  the  rest  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  to  condemn  Isra- 
el's action.  Israel,  in  turn,  completely  can- 
celed the  November  13  agreement.  Prime 
Minister  Begin  likened  U.S.  treatment  of 
Israel  to  that  applied  to  a  vassal  state  or  a 
rebellious  child. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  mean  what  it  says 


about  supporting  Israel.  But  even  within 
Israel  itself  there  is  growing  consternation 
about  the  hard-line  policies  that  have  seen 
the  country  bounced  between  the  pillars 
and  posts  of  international  opinion.  In  the 
United  States,  too.  there  is  more  and  more 
public  concern  over  what  is  seen  as  Israel's 
insistence  that  everyone  plse  defer  to  its 
wishes  while  it  refuses  to  budge  on  any 
issue. 

Iran 

According  to  a  report  released  by  Amnesty 
International  in  October,  there  had  been 
more  executions  in  Iran  during  the  previous 
four  months  (1.800)  than  there  were  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  during  the  entire  year  of 
1980  (1.229).  The  report  reflects  the  con- 
tinuing bloodbath  in  that  troubled  country 
as  its  fundamentalist  religious  leaders  at- 
tempt to  stamp  out  the  last  vestiges  of  polit- 
ical opposition. 

The  degree  to  which  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini and  his  militant  religious  followers 
have  usurped  the  Iranian  political  process 
was  most  evident  in  the  dismissal  on  June 
22  of  President  Bani-Sadr  who  had  been 
elected  to  office  by  an  overwhelming  popu- 
lar vote.  Banl-Sadr  had  apparently  seen  the 
threat  coming  and  had  disappeared  on  June 
10,  shortly  after  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
had  dismissed  him  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armed  forces.  Banl-Sadr  and  Massoud 
Rajavi.  leader  of  the  opposition  leftist  Mu- 
jaheddln-e-Khalq  guerrillas,  later  surfaced 
in  France  after  managing  to  escape  from 
Iran  aboard  a  commandeered  Iranian  Air 
Force  transport  plane.  When  the  French 
government  of  Francois  Mltterand  granted 
Bani-Sadr  and  Rajavi  p>olitical  asylum  there 
were  demonstrations  in  Tehran  demanding 
the  return  of  the  pair.  Mltterand  later  re- 
called the  French  Ambassador  and  ordered 
the  evacuation  of  all  French  nationals  from 
Iran. 

Both  Bani-Sadr  and  Rajavi  denied  any  in- 
volvement with  the  tx>mbing  of  the  Iranian 
prime  minister's  office  in  Tehran  on  August 
30  which  killed  both  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  Iran,  Mohammed  Ali  Rajai.  and  the 
new  prime  minister,  Mohammed  Javad  Ba- 
honar.  Earlier  (on  June  28)  another  bomb 
planted  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Islamic 
Revolutionary  Party  had  killed  the  Ayatol- 
lah Beheshti.  considered  to  be  the  second  in 
power  only  to  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini. 

The  on-again,  off-again  war  between  Iran 
and  Iraq  continued  through  the  year  with 
the  Iranian  armed  forces  performing  sur- 
prisingly well,  given  the  interference  of 
their  religious  leaders  and  the  lack  of  logis- 
tic support.  In  October  the  Iranian  Army 
launched  a  surprise  attack  against  the 
Iraqi's  northwest  of  Abadan,  inflicting 
heavy  casualties  and  capturing  substantial 
numbers  of  tanks  and  other  equipment.  Ira- 
nian aircraft  conducted  a  simultaneous  raid 
against  hydroelectric  plants  50  miles  inside 
Iraq. 

Lebanon,  Syria  and  Jordan 

Syria  and  Jordan  came  to  the  brink  of  war 
late  in  1980  and  although  they  have  not 
come  as  close  to  the  precipice  in  1981  Jor- 
dan's effort  to  mediate  a  deescalatlon  of  the 
conflict  between  Syria  and  Israel  has  kept 
the  enmity  between  the  two  countries  alive 
throughout  the  year.  Jordan  blamed  Syria 
for  the  disappearance  of  two  of  its  diplo- 
mats and  for  the  revealed  plot  to  assassinate 
the  Jordanian  prime  minister.  During  a  visit 
to  Washington,  Jordan's  King  Hussein  made 
a  personal  appeal  to  President  Reagan  for 
support  of  a  Saudi  Arabian  plan  for  Mideast 
I>eace  which  calls  for  the  recognition  of  Is- 


raels  right  to  exist  but  concurrently  calls 
for  Israel  to  give  up  all  the  territory  it  has 
captured  or  annexed.  The  President  could 
not  agree  with  the  Saudi  plan,  but  his  meet- 
ing with  Hussein  broke  up  after  reaching  an 
agreement  to  continue  close  cooperation  in 
the  Mideast  peace  effort.  Hussein,  for  his 
part,  cautioned  the  President  not  to  be 
alarmed  if  Jordan  began  to  procure  weapons 
from  the  USSR.  Jordan's  traditional  orien- 
tation toward  the  West,  Hussein  said,  will 
continue.  Third  parties  familiar  with  the 
conflict  between  Syria  and  Jordan  say  that 
Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  is  dedicated  to 
Hussein's  destruction.  One  reason  for  this 
must  be  Jordan's  full  support  for  Iraq  in  its 
war  against  Iran  while  Syria  has  just  as 
fully  supported  Iran. 

The  people  of  southern  Lebanon  are 
trapped  in  what  must  seem  a  never-ending 
series  of  crises  between  the  Syrian  forces 
supposedly  keeping  the  peace  in  the  region 
and  the  Israeli  forces  which  retaliate  vigor- 
ously to  every  Lebanon-based  Syrian  provo- 
cation. The  Lebanese  also  host  substantial 
numbers  of  Palestinians,  whose  adventures 
against  Israel  also  bring  retaliation.  Raids 
into  Israel  by  Palestinian  guerrillas,  for  ex- 
ample, are  immediately  met  by  Israeli  air 
strikes  or  ground  actions,  some  of  which 
almost  always  spills  over  into  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  Palestinian  centers.% 

In  April  the  Israeli  Air  Force  shot  down 
two  Syrian  troop  helicopters  inside  Lebanon 
and  the  Syrians  retaliated  by  moving  in 
Soviet-supplied  surface-to-surface  missile 
batteries.  Israel  threatened  to  destroy  the 
batteries  if  they  were  not  removed,  saying 
that  their  presence  violated  the  agreement 
under  which  Israel  would  not  attack  Syrian 
peace  keeping  troops  in  Lebanon.  Missiles 
like  this  were  specifically  prohibited  under 
the  terms  of  that  agreement.  Israeli  threats 
to  destroy  the  missiles  caused  President 
Reagan  to  dispatch  special  envoy  Philip 
Habib  to  mediate  the  dispute.  Habib  con- 
ducted his  version  of  shuttle  diplomacy  in 
the  region  thoughout  the  balance  of  the 
year.  Although  the  missiles  are  still  inplace 
and  Habib  has  not  been  able  to  bring  about 
any  sort  of  solid  agreement,  at  least  the  Is- 
raelis have  held  off  their  threatened  attack. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  major  portion  of 
southern  Lebanon  has  become  a  sort  of  per- 
petual battleground,  the  (^untry  as  a  whole 
has  continued  to  act  in  its  traditional  role  of 
commercial  middleman  for  the  entire 
region.  Banks  are  booming  and  trade  flour- 
ishes as  the  confident  Lebanese  work  to  re- 
build the  hotels  and  other  buildings  that 
once  made  Beirut  the  watering  place  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

Iraq 

President  Saddam  Hussein  of  Iraq  sees  his 
country  as  the  eventual  leader  of  the  Arab 
world,  but  this  grand  plan  ran  into  several 
obstacles  during  1981.  Foremost,  of  course, 
was  the  continuing  war  with  Iran  which  all 
the  would-be  experts  had  predicted  would 
be  won  by  Iraq  with  ease.  The  Iraqi  armed 
forces  are  the  largest  In  the  region  and  they 
had  not  suffered  the  trauma  of  lost  leader- 
ship inflicted  on  the  Iranian  forces  during 
the  revolt  against  the  Shah  and  the  follow- 
on  purge  of  political  unrellables. 

Iraq  has  also  found  itself  In  direct  politi- 
cal confrontation  with  Libya  which  has  sup- 
ported the  religious  fundamentalists  in 
Iran.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  been  Iraq's  prime  supplier  of 
military  equipment,  has  been  slow  in  its  de- 
livery of  promised  supplies.  Reportedly,  it 
was  this  last  consideration  that  began  to 
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genermte  an  Iraqi  move  toward  better  rela- 
tions with  the  United  SUtes.  Iraq  and  the 
United  States  worked  closely  together  in 
the  United  Nations  to  write  an  acceptable 
condemnation  of  Israel  for  the  June  7 
bombing  of  the  Iraqi  reactor.  While  there 
are  no  formal  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Iraq  (relations  were 
severed  after  the  1967  war)  President 
fMMl^^f"  Hussein  has  been  treating  the  U.S. 
,  charge  in  Baghdad  as  the  head  of  a  diplo- 
matic mission.  Iraq  nevertheless  continues 
its  staunch  rejection  of  U.N.  Resolution  242 
which  calls  for  recognition  of  Israel's  right 
to  exist  within  secure  borders. 
Saudi  Ambia 
During  the  heated  debate  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress over  President  Reagan's  request  for 
authority  to  send  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol (AW ACS)  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia 
there  was  some  Innuendo  that  an  unstated 
quid  pro  quo  had  been  arranged  to  give  the 
United  States  certain  advance  basing  rights 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  area  in  return  for  the 
aircraft.  This  speculation  was  effectively 
killed  early  in  December  when  a  highly 
placed  Saudi  spokesman  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  offer  from  the  Saudis  to  the  Sul- 
tanate of  Oman  which  would  give  Oman 
tl.2  billion  in  aid  if  the  sultan  would  renege 
on  his  agreement  to  make  Omani  facilities 
available  to  U.S.  forces. 

At  the  same  time  Kuwait  has  been  at- 
tempting to  convince  South  Yemen  to  cut 
off  its  assistance  to  Soviet  forces.  Both 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  it  seems,  would 
rather  have  Ixjth  of  the  superpowers  out  of 
the  area  rather  than  have  them  constantly 
competing  for  an  advantage.  It  is  becoming 
more  apparent  that  the  basis  for  continued 
good  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  economic  area  is 
mutual  need,  rather  than  political  philoso- 
phy. The  United  States  needs  a  secure 
source  of  Mideast  oil  and  Saudi  Arabia 
needs  the  technical  help  the  United  States 
offers. 

ASIA  Airs  THK  PAcmc 

Tfte  Soviet  Presence 

When  the  U.S.  commander  in  chief  in  the 
Pacific  was  asked  in  a  1980  Congressional 
hearing  about  the  military  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
that  vital  area,  he  responded  that  we  had  a 
slim  margin  of  superiority.  When  asked  the 
same  question  in  1981.  he  responded  that 
the  margin  was  too  close  to  call.  His  re- 
sponses reflect  a  number  of  things  that 
have  happened  over  the  past  year. 

The  USSR  has  added  200  of  its  latest 
fighter  aircraft  to  its  Pacific  air  force  and 
the  fleet  they  have  deployed  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  is  now  the 
largest  and  most  modem  in  the  Soviet  Navy. 
Using  bases  at  Danang  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
in  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  ranged 
throughout  Southeast  Asia.  In  late  1980  the 
Soviet  aircraft  carrier  Minsk  deployed  out 
of  Cam  Ranh  Bay  into  the  Oulf  of  Siam, 
the  first  time  in  recent  history  that  a  Soviet 
combatant  vessel  entered  that  area.  Also 
from  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  the  Soviets  have 
mounted  an  ambitious  reconnaissance  pro- 
gram covering  the  entire  Southeast  Asia 
region. 

Through  its  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  particularly  as  the  supporter  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  Vietnam  in  Kampuchea 
(Cambodia),  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
to  attempt  to  outflank  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  an  effort  to  force  It  to  divide 
its  attention  between  its  own  border  with 
the  USSR  and  the  lengthy  border  it  has 
with  several  other  countries  of  South  Asia. 
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Afghanistan 
Whatever  success  the  USSR  may  have 
had  in  Asia  over  the  past  year  is  diminished 
by  their  two-year-old  failure  in  Afghanistan. 
A  Soviet -force  that  has  built  to  over  90.000 
is  still  tied  down  there  by  a  relative  handful 
of  tenacious  rebels.  The  Afghan  army  that 
numi)ered  100.000  before  the  rebellion 
began  has  shrunk  to  about  30.000.  The  gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  draft  all  males 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  35  and  to  extend 
the  services  of  those  already  in  uniform. 
Substantial  numbers  of  the  prospective 
draftees  simply  disappeared  into  the  hills 
rather  than  report  for  Induction.  Many 
others  did  report,  took  two  weeks  of  train- 
ing, were  issued  weapons  and  then  took  the 
weapons  with  them  into  the  hills.  Rebel 
groups  frequently  infiltrate  supposedly 
secure  towns  to  kill  Soviet  (and  Afghan)  sol- 
diers and  to  capture  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

So  far  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  patient. 
While  the  Soviets  have  somewhat  increased 
the  size  of  their  forces,  they  have  not 
stepped  up  the  overall  level  of  intensity  of 
their  operations.  They  have  begun  to  have 
problems  with  drug  consumption  (under- 
standable in  a  country  where  drugs  are 
readily  available)  and  alcoholism,  but  they 
have  not  encountered  widespread  discipli- 
nary problems.  As  far  as  the  Soviet  home 
front  Is  concerned,  one  observer  noted  that 
the  students  at  Moscow  University  are  not 
likely  to  bum  their  draft  cards  in  protest. 
Pakistan 

Resentment  to  the  continued  rule  of 
President  Mohammed  Zia  ul-Haq  was  the 
impetus  in  March  for  one  of  the  few  truly 
successful  political  hijacking  incidents  in 
the  history  of  this  form  of  protest.  Three 
Pakistani  students  claiming  allegiance  to 
the  late  President  Bhutto  hijacked  a  Paki- 
stan International  Airways  jet  with  100  pas- 
sengers and  insisted  on  the  release  of  54  po- 
litical prisoners.  During  the  course  of  the 
hijacking,  the  students  killed  a  Pakistani 
diplomat,  threatened  to  kill  three  American 
passengers  and  finally  convinced  the  Paki- 
stanis to  agree  to  their  demands.  The  pris- 
oners were  released  and,  along  with  the  hi- 
jackers, granted  asylum  in  Syria.  While  the 
families  of  the  hostages  were  undoubtedly 
pleased  by  the  outcome,  both  Pakistan  and 
Syria  were  the  targets  of  worldwide  criti- 
cism for  providing  an  example  that  terror- 
Ism  could  be  made  to  work. 

Pakistan  has  also  been  under  fire  for  its 
continuing  effort  to  prcxiuce  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston (D-Calif.)  claimed  that  Pakistan  is  just 
one  step  away  from  having  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  missing  step  is  the  design  and  fab- 
rication of  warheads,  which  Is  the  easiest 
part  of  the  process.  Using  a  Canadian-sup- 
plied reactor,  the  Pakistanis  have  been  pro- 
ducing weapons-grade  material  and  not  re- 
porting it,  as  is  required  under  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Pakistan  Is  not  a 
signatory  to  that  treaty. 

In  spite  of  Its  bad  record  on  a  number  of 
issues,  however,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  40  F-16  fighter  aircraft  to 
Pakistan  and  the  Reagan  Administration 
will  move  ahead  with  plans  to  help  modern- 
ize all  the  Pakistan  armed  forces.  The  mod- 
ernization Is  necessary,  the  Administration 
says,  because  of  Pakistan's  proximity  to  the 
USSR  and  to  Afghanistan  and  the  threat 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  decide  to 
extend  the  Afghanistan  operation  acr(}ss 
the  border.  Soviet/Afghan  troops  and  air- 
craft sometimes  stray  across  the  ill-defined 


international  boundary  in  efforts  to  track 
rebel  groups.  Camps  set  up  for  Afghan  refu- 
gees in  Pakistan  are  frequently  attacked  by 
armed  helicopters  and  indirect  fire  from 
across  the  border.  The  aircraft  have  also 
sowed  antipersonnel  mines  in  the  mountain 
passes  between  the  countries  to  discourage 
movement  and  resupply  for  the  rebels. 

The  long-standing  dispute  between  Paki- 
stan and  Indfai  over  the  alignment  of  their 
borders  in  the  Kashmir  area  escalated  heav- 
ily during  the  year  with  a  threefold  increase 
In  shooting  Incidents  during  the  months  of 
July,  Augiist  and  October.  Pakistan  sur- 
prised India  in  September  with  a  proposal 
for  a  mutual  nonaggresslon  pact,  but  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Pakistan  provided  details 
of  its  proposal  in  late  October  India  did  not 
respond  until  late  November,  and  that  re- 
sponse was  noncommittal. 
India 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl  is  not 
happy  about  U.S.  plans  to  sell  F-16s  to  Paki- 
stan. "We  are  against  the  collection  of 
highly  sophisticated  arms  in  the  region. " 
she  said  in  Mid-December.  Her  government 
is  buying  Soviet  MlG-23s  and  is  exploring 
the  purchase  of  advanced  Mirage  jets  from 
Prance.  Gandhi  understands  that  the 
impact  of  the  Soviet  action  in  Afghanistan 
has  impelled  Pakistan  toward  modernizing 
its  forces,  but  she  is  also  concerned  that 
those  forces  may  be  used  against  India  in 
Kashmir,  just  as  they  were  in  1965. 

To  India,  the  preferred  solution  to  the 
Afghan  crisis  is  to  cut  off  supplies  to  the 
rebels  so  their  effort  will  collapse  and 
permit  the  Soviet  forces  to  retire.  India  has 
never  condemned  the  Soviet  action  in 
strong  terms.  India  also  looks  with  disfavor 
on  any  effort  by  the  United  States,  such  as 
preparing  the  Rapid  Development  Force  for 
emergency  deployment  in  the  Mideast,  to 
counter  what  the  United  States  perceives  to 
be  Soviet  incursions  in  the  area. 

To  many,  India's  fear  of  Pakistan  ap- 
proaches the  irrational.  India  is  the  second 
most  populous  country  in  the  world  (684 
million  people  compared  to  80  million  in 
Pakistan);  Its  armed  forces  outnumber  those 
of  Pakistan  by  almost  three  to  one  and  it 
has  three  times  as  many  combat  aircraft. 
Still,  some  Indians  accuse  the  United  States 
of  driving  their  country  into  an  arms  race 
with  Pakistan.  India  exploded  its  first  nucle- 
ar weapon  in  1974  and  has  since  refused  to 
open  its  nuclear  production  facilities  to 
international  inspection  as  required  by  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  (India,  like  Paki- 
stan, is  not  a  signatory). 

Vietnam 

Six  years  after  North  Vietnamese  troops 
marched  into  Saigon  and  renamed  it  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  the  communist  rulers  of  Vietnam 
tu'e  still  far  ttora  realizing  the  benefits  they 
hoped  to  achieve  through  unification.  The 
people  of  a  country  that  has  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  potentials  in  all  of  Asia 
are  suffering  from  widespread  malnutrition. 
There  has  been  so  many  skilled  workers  smd 
technicians  among  the  600,000  or  more 
people  who  have  fled  Vietnam  since  1975 
that  industries  ranging  from  fishing  to  man- 
ufacturing are  far  below  the  hoped-for  pro- 
duction levels.  In  a  small  way  capitalism 
still  flourishes  in  ttie  free  markets  on  the 
streets  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  and  elsewhere, 
but  prices  are  incredibly  high.  Since  June, 
when  the  government  doubled  the  legal 
salary  scale,  the  price  of  rice  has  jumped 
from  SO  cents  per  kilogram  to  90  cents:  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  that  cost  $8.33  in  June 
now  costs  $12.49,  and  the  cost  of  a  bottle  of 
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Vietnamese-brewed  beer  has  soared  from  45 
cents  to  $1.50. 

The  government  in  Hanoi  has  finally  ad- 
mitted that  It  has  an  internal  security  prol>- 
lem.  Members  of  the  former  South  Viet- 
namese Army  are  conducting  a  guerrilla 
campaign  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  which  was 
so  long  a  haven  for  the  communist  Viet- 
cong.  The  mountain  tribes  men  whose  serv- 
ices were  the  object  of  a  concerted  effort  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  and  who  ac- 
knowledged no  allegiance  to  any  central 
government,  are  now  fighting  against  at- 
tempts by  Hanoi  to  bring  them  under  con- 
trol. Hanoi  is  forced  to  maintain  a  force  of 
about  250,000  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea  at  a 
cost  of  almost  half  its  annual  budget.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  underwriting  the  Vietnam- 
ese economy  to  the  tune  of  about  $5  million 
per  day  in  exchange  for  the  bases  it  de- 
manded at  Danang  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  but 
the  4,000  to  5,000  Russian  'advisors"  in  the 
country  are  warned  not  to  identify  them- 
selves as  Russian  if  they  wish  to  avoid  in- 
sults or  even  personal  harm. 

Kampuchea  (Cambodia) 
The  United  States  has  been  supporting 
the  efforts  of  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  and  the  United  Na- 
tions demanding  the  withdrawal  of  Viet- 
namese occupation  troops  from  Kampu- 
chea. But  the  people  of  that  country  are 
faced  with  a  potentially  terrible  alternative 
if  the  Vietnamese  do  leave  without  a  neu- 
tral force  to  fill  the  void.  There  are  still 
about  40,000  Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas  in  the 
countryside,  waiting  to  occupy  the  vacuum 
that  would  be  left  by  the  departure  of  the 
Vietnamese.  These  are  remnants  of  the 
forces  that  installed  Pol  Pot  as  dictator  of 
the  country  and  triggered  a  reign  of  terror 
that,  according  to  available  estimates,  killed 
about  one-third  of  the  country's  population. 
Kampuchea  in  1981  was  a  study  in  stark 
contrasts.  The  markets  In  Phnom  Penh,  its 
capital,  were  well  stocked  and  its  people  well 
fed,  but  in  parts  of  the  country  the  combi- 
nation of  violent  floods  and,  a  few  miles 
away,  severe  drought  drove  more  and  more 
people  westward  toward  Thailand  and  its 
refugee  camps.  Those  camps  now  hold 
about  140,000  Cambodians. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  has  accused  the  Viet- 
namese of  using  both  deadly  and  Incapaci- 
tating chemical  agents  against  their  troops 
and  against  groups  of  refugees  attempting 
to  reach  the  Thai  border.  There  have  been 
numerous  reports  of  Vietnamese  trucks 
loaded  with  chemical  munitions  headed 
toward  the  border  turea  and  doctors  in  the 
refugee  camps  have  reported  treating  chem- 
ical casualties.  The  Thai  government  has  co- 
operated with  the  U.S.  State  Department  in 
gathering  evidence  of  the  use  of  new  deadly 
toxins.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  probably  acting  as  agents 
for  the  Soviets  in  a  chemical-testing  pro- 
gram. 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  former 
Camb<xlian  head  of  state,  nominal  Khmer 
Rouge  president  Khieu  Samphan  and 
former  prime  minister  Son  Sann  met  in 
Singapore  in  September  to  attempt  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  for  some  sort  of  coali- 
tion government.  They  all  agree  that  the  Vi- 
etnamese will  probably  not  leave  Cambodia 
as  long  as  the  only  alternative  is  a  pure 
Khmer  Rouge  government.  A  coalition  of 
this  kind  is  being  pushed  by  ASEAN. 
Thailand 
Other  than  being  the  setting  for  the  14th 
attempted  coup  against  the  government 
since    Thailand    undertook    constitutional 


government  in  1932.  the  year  passed  quietly 
for  the  Thais.  In  April  the  deputy  chief  of 
the  Thai  Army  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Prem  Tinsu- 
lanond,  who  was  also  the  army  chief.  Tinsu- 
lanond  fled  briefly  to  the  city  of  Korat 
where  he  rallied  the  support  of  most  of  the 
army  as  well  as  that  of  the  highly  respected 
Thai  royal  family.  The  coup  was  over  in  less 
than  three  days. 

Border  incidents  with  Vietnamese  troops 
declined  sharply  in  number  during  1981. 
perhaps  influenced  by  the  demonstrated  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  come  to 
Thailand's  aid.  It  seems  certain,  too.  that 
Vietnam  is  more  sensitive  to  international 
criticism  since  it  touched  off  a  worldwide 
hue  and  cry  with  Its  attacks  in  the  Thai 
border  area  in  1980. 

China/Taiwan 

In  China  leaders  may  come  and  go;  devel- 
opment programs  may  succeed  or  fall,  but 
there  is  a  common  thread  woven  through 
every  aspect  of  life  in  that  nation  that  stays 
very  constant— distrust,  animosity  or  out- 
right hatred  for  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  this 
constant  that  makes  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  a  crucial  one— 
the  benefits  of  trade  and  cultural  exchange 
notwithstanding. 

U.S.  commercial  interchange  with  China 
continues  to  grow.  In  fact  China  is  the  larg- 
est customer  in  the  world  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products.  Prom  an  initial  low  of  just 
$44,000  five  years  ago,  China's  purchases  of 
American  farm  commodities  will  probably 
reach  or  pass  $2.5  billion  this  year.  While 
there  are  still  some  limitations  on  ship- 
ments of  high  technology  to  China  those 
barriers  seem  to  be  gradually  eroding. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  those  barriers 
are  most  likely  to  be  brought  down  will  be 
in  the  context  of  U.S.  assistance  in  modern- 
izing China's  armed  forces.  While  China  has 
more  people  in  imiform  than  any  other 
nation,  its  forces  are  extremely  short  of 
equipment  and  what  they  do  have  tends  to 
be  antiquated  rather  than  just  obsolete. 
China  has  always  relied  on  superior  num- 
bers to  gain  a  military  success,  but  the  need 
to  improve  the  availability  of  equipment 
was  driven  home  sharply  in  1979  when  supe- 
rior numbers  of  Chinese  troops  were  badly 
mauled  by  battle-experienced,  better 
equipped  Vietnamese. 

Deputy  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping,  China's 
leader  in  fact  if  not  in  title,  wants  to  make 
the  nation's  armed  forces  more  professional, 
in  terms  of  both  training  and  capabilities. 
This  may  very  well  lead  to  a  reduction  In 
size  since  the  upgrading  of  a  single  Chinese 
armored  division  might  cost  as  much  as  a 
half-billlon  dollars.  To  bring  all  of  China's 
129  divisions  up  to  a  modem  standard,  par- 
ticularly when  It  has  to  be  attempted  In  con- 
cert with  the  industrialization  of  the  entire 
country,  seems  an  almost  Impossible  task. 
The  cost,  however,  could  be  pared  consider- 
ably by  licensing  arrangements  which  would 
permit  the  manufacture  of  weapons  and 
equipment  in  China.  The  relatively  back- 
ward nature  of  China's  economy,  however, 
limits  China's  ability  to  absorb  high-tech- 
nology data. 

China's  leaders  chose  the  celebration  of 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Manchu  Dynasty  to  make  a  conciliatory 
offer  to  Taiwan,  in  essence  offering  to  let 
Taiwan's  leaders  share  in  the  governing  of  a 
reunited  China.  The  offer  even  included 
permission  for  Taiwan  to  keep  its  own 
armed  forces  and  a  promise  that  China 
would  not  interfere  in  Taiwan's  internal  af- 


fairs. Taiwan's  leaders  dismissed  the  offer  as 
propaganda. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  explored  the  feasibility  of  sell- 
ing Taiwan  new  fighter  planes  to  replace  its 
fleet  of  P-5ES  and  aging  P-104s.  China.  In 
turn,  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  displeas- 
ure over  this  plan,  at  one  time  going  so  far 
as  to  say  the  sale  could  destroy  the  budding 
U.S. /China  relationship.  The  P-5E  is  still 
capable  of  dealing  with  China's  present 
fleet  of  aircraft,  but  Taiwan  is  looking 
toward  the  future  and  considering  China's 
plans  for  military  modernization. 

Japan 
The  40th  anniversary  of  Japan's  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  found  the  United  States  and 
its  one-time  arch  enemy  at  odds  over  a 
number  of  significant  issues  but  still  in  basic 
agreement  over  what  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  Soviet  influence 
in  Asia.  One  of  the  major  Issues,  of  course, 
is  the  continuing  debate  about  the  size  of 
Japan's  military  contribution  to  the  security 
of  the  region.  Japan's  Seli-Defense  Forces, 
while  well  equipped  and  trained,  cannot 
adequately  defend  the  Japanese  homeland 
without  U.S.  support  and  could  contribute 
little  to  the  control  of  an  emergency  else- 
where. 

The  Japanese  government  continued  its 
slow  but  steady  movement  toward  defense 
efforts  commensurate  with  Japan's  econom- 
ic and  political  influence.  Despite  significant 
popular  opposition,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment announced  that  for  the  first  time  in  26 
years,  it  would  increase  its  defense  spending 
at  a  rate  higher  than  those  for  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  U.S.  government  has 
announced  its  satisfaction  with  this  positive 
trend  toward  increased  defense  efforts,  but 
Japanese  defense  spending  continues  t>elow 
one  percent  GNP.  The  U.S.  approach  has 
t>een  to  emphasize  new  Japanese  roles  in  re- 
gional security,  not  to  focus  on  absolute 
spending  amounts. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield,  a  Carter 
apiwintee  continued  in  the  job  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  because  of  his  excel- 
lent rapport  with  the  Japanese,  has  said 
that  Japan  can  and  should  contribute  more 
to  regional  defense  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  had  to  shift  a  major 
portion  of  Its  Pacific  fleet  to  the  Red  Sea/ 
Persian  Oulf  area.  Japan  is  the  prime  bene- 
ficiary of  the  shift,  Mr.  Mansfield  says,  be- 
cause it  is  more  dependent  on  Mideast  oil 
than  is  the  United  States. 

The  issue  of  nuclear  weapons  aboard  U.S. 
ships  in  Japanese  waters  was  raised  unex- 
pectedly this  year  by  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Edwin  Relschauer.  who  stated  that  the 
United  States  has  always  had  the  right, 
with  tacit  agreement  from  Japanese  leaders, 
to  bring  the  weapons  into  Japanese  waters 
and  ports.  Mr.  Mansfield,  for  his  part,  has 
religiously  followed  the  practice  of  refusing 
to  confirm  or  deny  the  presence  of  the 
weapons.  The  government  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Zenko  Suzuki  has  managed  to  evade  a 
crisis  by  steadfastly  maintaining  that  nucle- 
ar weapons  have  never  been  brought  into 
Japanese  waters  or  stored  on  shore.  A  Japa- 
nese opinion  poll  taken  in  July  indicated 
that  the  Japanese  are  aware  of  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  transit  and  the  majority  rec- 
ognized it  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  securi- 
ty arrangement  with  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Soviet 
Union  occupied  four  small  islands  at  the 
northern  tip  of  Hokkaido  and  held  them 
ever  since.  The  Soviets  maintain  a  division- 
size  force  there  which  presents  a  real  threat 
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to  Japan's  ability  to  maintain  sea  control  in 
that  area.  Pressure  has  been  growing  within 
Japan  to  get  the  islands  back,  but  the  USSR 
ha£  refused  to  discuss  what  they  claim  is  a 
nonexistent  issue. 

Korea 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration was  to  reject  the  policies  of  its 
predecessors  relating  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  President  Reagan  has  said  there  will 
be  no  further  withdrawals  of  U.S.  ground 
combat  forces  from  Korea  and  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  ".  .  .  a  re- 
liable Pacific  partner." 

Former  General  Chun  Doo  Hwan  was  offi- 
cially confirmed  as  president  of  the  republic 
for  a  seven-year  term  following  an  election 
In  which  80  percent  of  the  electorate  went 
to  the  polls  but  from  which  most  well- 
known  politlcans  were  banned.  Chun  grant- 
ed amnesty  to  more  than  5,000  political  ac- 
tivists charged  by  the  regime  of  the  late 
President  Park,  but,  in  this  case  also,  no 
prominent  dissenters  were  included.  If  Chun 
can  malnUln  his  equlllbriimi  his  country 
can  expect  to  continue  the  spectacular  eco- 
nomic/industrial growth  it  has  experienced 
over  the  past  few  years  but  which  slowed 
noticeably  during  the  more  recent  political 
uncertainty. 

North  Korea  continues  to  behave  as  befits 
its  role  of  hard-line  American-hater.  While 
its  anti-American  propaganda  barrage  had 
abated  slightly  during  the  time  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  was  actively  pursuing  a  troop 
reduction.  North  Korea  has  greeted  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  reversal  of  that  trend  with  a 
renewed  program  to  generate  antl-Amerl- 
canlxm  at  every  level  of  Its  society,  begin- 
ning at  the  preschool  age. 

In  late  August  the  United  SUtes  accused 
North  Korea  of  firing  a  surface-to-atr  mis- 
sUe  at  a  U.S.  SR-71  high-altitude  intelli- 
gence aircraft  operating  In  international  air- 
space. The  crew  of  the  aircraft  observed  the 
trail  of  a  rocket  motor  and  the  explosion  of 
a  warhead,  but  the  missile  missed  its  sup- 
posed target  by  several  miles.  North  Korea 
termed  the  U.S.  charge  "slanderous."  but  its 
statement  did  not  deny  the  fact  that  it 
might  have  fired  a  missile  at  the  plane 
while  it  was  over  what  it  considers  to  be  its 
territorial  waters. 

The  Philippines 
At  one  time  President  Ferdinand  Marcos 
could  take  some  small  comfort  In  noting 
that  the  Moro  Insurgency  against  his  gov- 
ernment on  the  island  of  Mindanao  was 
simply  an  extension  of  the  rebeUlon  that 
began  at  the  end  of  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  has  been  under  way  ever  since,  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  government  in 
Manila.  But  now  the  insurgency  has  been 
Joined  by  another,  more  widespread  rebel- 
lion being  mounted  by  a  movement  espous- 
ing what  they  call  "M.L.M.T.T."  or  Marx- 
ism-Lenlnlsm-Mao  Tse-tung  Thought. 
Unlike  the  Moro  rebellion,  however,  this 
one  has  taken  roots  in  every  one  of  the 
major  Philippine  Islands  with  substantial 
strongholds  on  Luzon  and  Samar  as  weU  as 
on  Mindanao.  In  the  overwhelmingly  Catho- 
lic Philippines  the  insurgency  has  been 
abetted  by  activist  priests  and  nuns.  The 
church  leadership,  while  not  directly  sup- 
porting the  new  group  calling  itself  the  New 
People's  Army  (NPA),  has  been  sharply  crit- 
ical of  Marcos's  birth  control  program  (on 
religious  grounds),  of  restrictions  on  press 
freedom  and  of  abuses  of  human  rights. 

Vice-President  George  Bush  visited  the 
Philippines  In  July  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  inauguration  of  Marcos  for  a 


new  term.  The  inauguration  followed  an 
election  tn  which  the  major  opposition  par- 
ties refused  to  participate.  Vice-President 
Bush's  ijraise  for  Mjircos  in  several  public 
appearaiices  was  called  "naive"  and  "uni- 
formed" by  the  coalition  of  opposition  par- 
ties that  had  hoped  to  achieve  more  influ- 
ence in  a  truly  free  election. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  deal  at 
stake  in  the  Philippines.  Its  air  base  at 
Clark  Field  and  the  Subic  Bay  Naval  Sta- 
tion are  Its  westernmost  outposts  in  South- 
east Asia  and  would  play  a  major  role  in 
supporting  a  U.S.  effort  as  far  west  as  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Only  a  stable  government  in 
the  Philippine  Republic  can  assure  the 
availability  of  those  bases.  The  United 
States  has  a  hard  choice  between  Marcos, 
who  will  probably  renew  a  base  rights  agree- 
ment, and  a  less  repressive  regime  which 
might  not  be  as  well  disposed  toward  the 
United  States. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


Canada 

For  the  past  114  years  Canada  has  been 
governed  under  the  provisions  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  which  delegates  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  the  provinces  and  limits 
control  that  can  be  exercised  by  the  nation- 
al government  in  Ottawa.  Britain  has  left 
that  act  In  effect  because  Canadians  could 
not  agree  on  Just  what  they  wanted  their 
central  government  to  do.  But  this  year, 
after  a  13-year  effort.  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau  has  finally  been  able  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  all  but  one  province 
(French-speaking  Quebec)  and  as  soon  as 
the  Canadian  Parliament  moves  to  request 
withdrawal  of  the  act  Canada  will  be.  in 
Trudeaus  own  words.  ".  .  .  in  a  technical 
and  legal  sense,  an  independent  country." 

Speaking  for  his  province.  Quebec  Prime 
Minister  Renfe  Levesque  let  it  be  known  that 
the  Quebecois  would  never  accept  a  change 
in  status.  "Never  will  we  accept,"  he  said, 
"that  our  traditional  and  fundamental 
powers  be  removed  without  our  consent." 
Levesque  spoke  from  the  strength  of  a  re- 
surgence of  support  during  provincial  elec- 
tions which  saw  his  party  win  at  least  86 
seats  in  the  provincial  parliament.  This  re- 
bound was  particularly  notable  in  view  of 
the  strong  vote  against  his  separatist  poli- 
cies last  year. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  major  commercial  disagreement 
evolving  from  Canadian  desires  to  limit  for- 
eign investment  In  Its  Industries.  At  the 
present  time  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
foreign  investments  in  Canada  are  U.S.-con- 
trolled.  In  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  alone,  72 
percent  Is  under  foreign  ownership  and  Tru- 
deau has  proposed  to  reduce  that  to  50  per- 
cent by  1990.  Some  of  this  limiting  would  be 
done  by  nationalization,  which  has  raised 
hackles  In  the  U.S.  business  community  and 
in  the  Reagan  Administration.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  exploring  ways  to 
retaliate  should  the  nationalization  take 
place,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  ways  to  do 
that  without  hurting  the  United  SUtes 
more  than  Canada. 

Mexico 

The  presidents  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  held  private  meetings  twice  during 
1981,  the  first  time  before  President  Reagan 
was  inaugurated.  While  the  meetings  did 
not  produce  spectacular  results,  they  served 
to  underline  the  importance  attached  to  the 
relationship  between  the  two  countries,  a 
relationship  that  has  been  disintegrating 
for  a  number  of  years  and  is  now  improving 
with  the  amistad  of  President  Reagan  and 
Lopez  Portillo. 


A  major  sticking  point  in  the  discussions 
between  the  two  presidents  was  the  inter- 
play of  dealing  with  other  nations  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean,  most  spe- 
cifically El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba.  Mexico  is  alarmed  by  U.S.  aid  to 
the  regimes  in  the  first  two  countries.  The 
United  States  is  concerned  that  Mexico  may 
be  too  friendly  with  Cuba  and  that  Nicara- 
gua is  rapidly  becoming  a  radical  communist 
state  with  a  muslirooming  armed  force.  An- 
other problem  is  created  by  the  flow  of 
Mexican  nationals  across  the  border  into 
the  United  States,  a  condition  largely  toler- 
ated by  President  Carter  but  opposed  by 
Reagan. 

With  its  recently  acquired  oil  wealth 
Mexico  has  decided  to  increase  the  capabili- 
ties of  its  armed  forces.  The  army  will  elimi- 
nate the  remnants  of  its  horse-cavalry  units 
and  replace  them  with  armored  car  and  jeep 
units.  The  air  force,  which  has  been  flying 
aircraft  dating  back  to  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties,  will  buy  F-5  fighters  and  other 
modem  aircraft.  The  defense  budget  that 
totaled  about  $600  million  in  1980  was  in 
creased  to  $1.1  billion  for  1981.  While  the 
Mexican  government  explains  this  substan- 
tial growth  in  terms  of  simple  moderniza- 
tion, other  Latin  American  nations  are  con- 
cerned that  Mexico  will  go  the  way  of  so 
many  oil-rich  nations  by  creating  armed 
forces  far  more  sophisticated  than  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  deal  with  local  needs. 

For  all  its  new  wealth  Mexico  still  has  a 
serious  problem  with  large  numbers  of  un- 
employed and  underemployed.  Despite  an 
atmosphere  that  seems  ripe  for  communist 
activity.  Mexico  has  kept  its  communist 
party  under  control  by  permitting  it  to  hold 
seats  openly  in  congress  and  to  participate 
in  the  political  process.  The  communists 
now  hold  just  19  of  the  400  seats  in  the 
lower  house  and  claim  only  112,000  mem- 
bers In  the  overall  population  of  72  million. 
The  ruling  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party,  which  has  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment since  1929,  has  actively  Involved  itself 
in  the  labor  and  peasant  movements,  there- 
by denying  the  communists  a  foothold. 

In  November,  following  a  number  of  state- 
ments by  U.S.  officials  speculating  on  the 
possible  need  to  Intervene  to  prevent  the 
further  radicallzation  of  Nicaragua  and  to 
stop  its  support  of  radical  movements  else- 
where. Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo 
noted  that  it  would  be  a  "significant  histori- 
cal error"  for  the  United  States  to  intervene 
in  Nicaragua.  Secretary  Haig  replied  that 
the  United  States  has  no  plan  to  Intervene 
there  for  the  moment,  but  he  did  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  action  in  the  future. 
The  Mexican  government  has  agreed  to  pass 
the  U.S.  concerns  to  Nicaragua. 

Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 

So  far  these  two  countries  have  avoided 
the  intense  insurgency  existing  elsewhere  in 
Central  America.  In  Honduras  a  land- 
reform  program  has  been  a  political  success 
if  not  an  economic  one,  and  the  government 
of  General  Policarpo  Paz  Garcia  has  held 
free  elections  for  a  national  assembly.  The 
country  is  struggling  economically,  and  its 
widespread  unemployment  is  an  acknowl- 
edged invitation  to  agitators. 

Costa  Rica  has  long  been  the  bright  eco- 
nomic star  of  the  region,  but  now  its  econo- 
my Is  lagging  because  It  Imports  more  than 
it  produces  and  this  negative  balance  is 
eating  up  cash  reserves.  As  an  island  of  de- 
mocracy in  a  peninsula  trapped  by  strong- 
arm  governments,  Costa  Rica  hopes  that 
the  United  States  will  see  its  need  for  eco- 
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nomlc  assistance  rather  than  concentrate  on 
the  military  confrontations  that,  so  far.  the 
Costa  Ricans  have  managed  to  avoid. 
Guatemala 
U.S.  pleas  to  Guatemalan  General  Romeo 
Lucas  Garcia  to  control  the  right-wing  ter- 
rorists in  his  country  as  a  precondition  for 
assistance  have  not  done  much  good.  Lucas' 
harsh  repressive  measures,  coupled  with  the 
already  restive  population  of  Cautemala 
and  the  lure  of  its  oil  fields,  make  that 
country  a  likely  target  for  a  larger  insurgen- 
cy, probably  exported  from  Nicaragua. 
El  Salvador 
El  Salvador  may  be  lost.  Its  insurgents  are 
growing  more  successful  and  the  govern- 
ment forces  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  guerrillas'  hit-and-run  tac- 
tics. In  August.  Mexico  and  Prance,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  U.S.  government,  rec- 
ognized the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  as.  "...  a 
representative  political  force."  thus  giving 
them  stature  In  any  future  negotiations. 
The  U.S.  government  blames  the  French 
move  on  Regis  Debray.  a  foreign  affairs  ad- 
visor to  President  Mitterand.  and  a  Marxist 
who  once  acted  as  an  advisor  to  Cuban-spon- 
sored revolutionaries  in  Bolivia. 

Some  agree  that  it  may  be  more  Impor- 
tant to  control  the  militant  right-wing  ele- 
ments In  El  Salvador  than  to  eliminate  the 
left-wing  insurgency.  The  Salvadoran  oligar- 
chy which  has  long  controlled  most  of  the 
land  and  commerce  has  been  hit  hard  by 
land  reforms  and  other  government  plans  to 
distribute  the  country's  wealth  better.  So- 
called  right-wing  "death  squads"  have  re- 
portedly been  assassinating  government  of- 
ficials and  generally  contributing  to  the  in- 
stability of  the  civilian/military  JunU  led  by 
President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  Nonethe- 
less, the  first  step  is  to  control  the  leftist  in- 
surgency. In  late  November  President  Luis 
Herrera  Campins  of  Venezuela  advised 
President  Reagan  to  take  a  strong  stand 
against  the  Salvadoran  reactionaries  '.  .  .so 
that  this  sector  will  not  think  the  United 
States  is  giving  it  open  or  tacit  support." 
Nicaragua 

Not  very  much  has  happened  in  the  two 
and  a  half  years  since  the  demise  of  the 
Somoza  regime  to  give  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  economy, 
which  was  healthy  even  though  poorly  dis- 
tributed under  Somoza,  is  faltering  under 
the  pressure  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. The  repression,  which  triggered  the 
anti-Somoza  revolt  is  still  there— in  fact  it  is 
gradually  getting  even  worse. 

The  leaders  of  the  Sandinista  revolution 
have  demonstrated  their  inexperience  along 
with  an  ineptitude  and  a  heavy-handedness 
that  has  cost  them  the  support  of  many 
people  who  had  expected  them  to  turn  the 
country  around.  Their  pro-communist  lean- 
ings and  close  association  with  Cuba  have 
cost  them  any  chance  of  obtaining  the  help 
from  the  United  States  that  probably  would 
have  been  forthcoming  otherwise.  Even  one 
of  their  own  heroes.  Eden  Pastora,  the  Com- 
mandante  Zero  of  the  early  Sandinista  up- 
rising, has  left  Nicaragua  and  has  since  told 
a  Panamanian  newspaper  he  left  because  he 
objected  to  the  heavy  presence  of  Cuban 
and  Soviet  advisors. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  United  States 
has  maintained  heavy  pressure  on  Nicara- 
gua in  the  form  of  accusations  of  aiding  the 
revolutions  in  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere  in 
Central  America.  Early  in  December  Secre- 
tary of  State  Haig  met  with  his  Nicaraguan 
counterpart  during  an  Organization  of 
American  States  meeting  in  St.  Lucia  and 


accused  the  Nlcaraguans  of  supporting  "... 
a  drift  toward  totalitarianism. "  While  the 
meeting  generated  public  exchanges  of 
charge  and  countercharge  over  Nicaraguan 
involvement  in  El  Salvador  and  U.S.  threats 
to  Intervene,  the  meeting  ended  on  a  some- 
what positive  note.  Nicaraguan  Foreign 
Minister  Miguel  D'Escoto  stated  that  the 
high-level  dialogue  with  Haig  was  "...  an 
important  development."  but  that  events  in 
the  future  will  determine  whether  a  real 
breakthrough  can  be  made. 
Panama 

Omar  Torrijos,  the  leader  who  made  Pan- 
ama's case  for  control  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
died  on  July  31  in  a  plane  crash.  Much  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  particularly 
the  United  States,  watched  apprehensively 
to  see  how  Psinama  adjiisted  to  the  loss  of  a 
man  who  held  no  elected  office  but  effec- 
tively ruled  the  country  by  the  force  of  his 
personality  and  his  control  of  the  National 
Guard.  Panama's  army. 

So  far  the  loss  of  Torrijos  has  had  Uttle 
effect.  His  place  as  commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  taken  by  Colonel  Ploren- 
cla  Florez  who  is  as  conservative  as  Torrijos 
was  flamboyant.  Florez  seems  to  have  con- 
trol over  the  National  Guard,  but  there  is 
always  a  possibility  that  an  internal  power 
struggle  could  erupt.  There  is  also  a  possi- 
bility that  Panama's  figurehead  president. 
Arlstedes  Royo.  could  decide  to  fight  his 
way  out  of  the  shadow  of  Torrijos  (who 
chose  him  for  the  Job)  and  become  a  real 
leader. 

The  Panama  Canal  continues  to  function, 
although  some  disgruntled  Americans  claim 
it  wUl  not  continue  to  do  so  very  long  under 
Panamanian  management.  Anti-American 
sentiment  that  had  been  whipped  into  a 
fervor  by  the  propaganda  barrage  in  sup- 
port of  the  Canal  Treaty  has  now  subsided 
noticeably.  With  one  of  the  highest  literacy 
rates  in  Latin  America,  Panama  has  difficul- 
ty finding  appropriate  work  for  its  young 
people  who  are  not  content  with  menial 
Jobs.  Foreign  investments  are  being  encour- 
aged, however,  and  Panama's  economic 
future  Is  hopeful.  Free  elections  are  sched- 
uled to  be  held  In  1984.  Panama's  ability  to 
avoid  the  insurgencies  that  plague  its  neigh- 
bors could  well  depend  on  whether  that 
schedule  is  met. 

Venezuela  and  Colombia 

The  long-standing  dispute  between  these 
countries  over  oU  rights  in  the  Gulf  of  Ven- 
ezuela continues  and  has  now  been  com- 
pounded by  arguments  over  the  flood  of  ille- 
gal Colombian  immigrants  making  their 
way  Into  Venezuela  to  take  advantage  of  its 
oil-supported  boom.  Venezuela  does  not 
really  know  how  many  illegals  have  crossed 
the  border  from  Colombia  but  has  estimat- 
ed there  are  as  many  as  three  million.  Natu- 
rally, Venezuelans  blame  everything  on  the 
illegals  from  Increasing  crime  to  higher 
rates  of  venereal  disease,  leprosy,  malaria 
and  yellow  fever. 

After  several  bold  raids  on  Colombian 
towns  by  guerrillas  of  the  April  19  Move- 
ment, the  Colombian  government  launched 
a  major  counteroffenslve  In  March  which  it 
claimed  wiped  out  the  leadership  of  the  left- 
ists. It  was  an  element  of  this  group  which 
kidnapped  an  American  missionary  in 
Bogota  in  January  and  killed  him  on  March 
7  after  announcing  to  the  world  that  the 
execution  was  about  to  take  place. 
Bolivia 

President  Luis  Garcia  Meza  Installed  him- 
self as  the  leader  of  Bolivia  in  July,  after 
unseating  the  elected  president,  his  cousin. 


Lidia  Gueiler.  Since  that  time  Garcia  him- 
self has  survived  five  attempted  coups.  The 
latest  One  Involved  two  army  generals,  one  a 
former  president,  who  returned  from  exile 
in  Argentina  and  attempted  to  enlist  the 
Bolivian  armed  forces  in  their  cause.  Al- 
ready holding  the  dubious  title  of  poorest 
country  in  Latin  America.  Bolivia  has  little 
hope  of  achieving  even  modest  prosperity 
under  these  conditions  of  continued  politi- 
cal turmoil. 

Peru 

Although  it  is  rich  in  minerals,  Peru  is 
second  only  to  Bolivia  in  poverty  among 
Latin  American  nations.  About  half  of  its 
population  is  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed and  the  country  is  deeply  in  debt  to 
foreign  banks,  thus  limiting  its  ability  to 
engage  in  trade.  President  Fernando  Be- 
launde  Terry  was  elected  to  office  in  1980 
after  t>elng  forced  into  exile  by  a  military 
coup  In  1968.  Belaunde  has  numaged  to 
make  some  significant  economic  progress, 
even  repaying  $350  million  of  foreign  debt 
and  making  Peru  once  again  a  viable  credit 
risk. 

Fighting  broke  our  early  this  year  In  a 
narrow  strip  of  mountainous  jungle  separat- 
ing Peru  and  Ecuador.  This  was  the  most 
recent  result  of  a  dispute  between  the  two 
nations  that  began  in  the  19th  century  and 
has  been  smoldering  ever  since.  The  area  is 
claimed  to  have  substantial  oil  deposits  and 
its  rivers  also  make  it  possible  to  use  the 
Amazon  River  network.  The  United  States, 
Argentina.  Chile  and  Brazil  have  offered  to 
mediate  the  dispute. 

Peru  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  the 
coca  leaves  that  are  refined  to  make  co- 
caine. Of  the  SO.OOO-ton  annual  production 
of  coca  in  Peru  about  14.000  tons  are  used 
legally  for  pharmaceuticals,  but  the  bal- 
ance, 36,000  tons,  is  illegally  refined  Into 
coca  paste  and  smuggled  in  Colombia  for  re- 
fining into  cocaine.  Much  of  it.  of  course, 
eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason,  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  proposed  an 
ambitious  plan  to  wipe  out  coca  production 
in  Peru  and  reorient  the  Peruvian  farmers 
on  food  crops. 

Chile 

The  government  of  General  Augusto  Pino- 
chet has  achieved  some  degree  of  legitimacy 
by  a  plebiscite  held  last  year,  but  that  vote 
only  confirmed  acceptance  of  a  constitution 
that  was  written  under  Pinochet's  supervi- 
sion. If  he  chooses  to  do  so.  the  65-year-old 
Pinochet  can  remain  president  for  life. 
While  he  has  brought  stability  to  the  coun- 
try, there  Is  still  an  undercurrent  of  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  lawyers  and  scholars 
who  object  to  the  maimer  in  which  Pino- 
chet has  legitimized  his  regime.  There  was 
even  a  loud  argument  among  the  Catholic 
clergy  about  the  propriety  of  permitting  the 
president  to  worship  In  Santiago  Cathedral 
as  part  of  his  inauguration  celebration  in 
March. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  removed 
restrictions  on  Export-Import  Bank  financ- 
ing for  Chile  and  the  U.S.  Senate  has  ap- 
proved lifting  the  ban  on  military  assistance 
to  Chile  that  was  imposed  in  1976  because 
of  alleged  civil  rights  violations  by  the  Pino- 
chet regime.  There  has  been  some  economic 
growth  in  Chile— the  Inflation  rate  has  been 
reduced  dramatically  from  about  400  per- 
cent annually  to  Just  30  percent— but  Chile 
remains  a  nation  of  haves  and  have-nots, 
with  an  unemployment  rate  of  at  least  15 
percent  and  its  wealth  badly  distributed. 
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Chile  and  Argentina  continue  their  long- 
standing dispute  over  control  of  three  small 
islands  at  the  southernmost  tip  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  The  Chileans  claim  the  Argentines 
want  them  as  a  window  on  the  Pacific  and 
the  Argentines  say  that  Chile,  a  Pacific 
nation,  wants  access  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
predominantly  Catholic  Argentines  have 
been  put  in  a  tight  spot  by  a  Papal  ruling  in 
favor  of  Chile  and  have  ignored  a  1977 
ruling  in  Chile's  favor  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  The  two  countries  were 
ready  to  go  to  war  over  these  islands  three 
years  ago  but  were  dissuaded  by  a  Papal 
offer  of  mediation. 

Argentina 
Relations  between  Argentina  and  the 
United  SUtes  suffered  In  the  late  1970s  due 
to  charges  by  the  Carter  Administration 
that  the  Argentine  mlllUry  Junta  was  guilty 
of  widespread  human  rights  violations.  At 
that  point,  the  Soviet  Union  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  an  entry  into  the  second  larg- 
est country  in  Latin  Ameria.  The  Soviets 
were  so  successful  that  they  are  now  Argen- 
tina's primary  trading  partner,  using  its  ag- 
ricultural bounty  to  counter  the  agricultur- 
al failures  in  the  USSR.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  SUtes  and  Argentina  remain  funda- 
mentally friendly. 

After  some  initial  success  in  the  economic 
arena,  Argentina's  military  rulers  have  once 
again  fallen  on  hard  times.  Inflation  has 
soared  by  200  percent  over  the  past  year,  in- 
terest rates  hit  40  percent,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  four  years  Argentina  has  a  negative 
balance  of  trade.  The  impact  of  these  fail- 
ures caused  the  ruling  three-man  Junta  to 
fire  President  Roberto  Viola,  an  army  gen- 
eral, in  I>ecember  and  replace  him  with 
General  Leopoldo  Galtlerl,  who  will  serve 
out  Viola's  unexpired  term.  The  new  admin- 
istration is  expected  to  sell  off  many  of  the 
state-owned  manufacturing  plants  and 
strive  toward  monetary  stability. 

The  growing  unemployment  has  generat- 
ed strikes  in  defiance  of  a  •no-strike" 
dictum  and  has  been  the  source  of  demands 
by  the  still-active  Peronist  party  for  eco- 
nomic Improvements.  In  July  the  govern- 
ment released  former  President  Maria 
Estela  Martinez  de  Peron  from  five  years  of 
house  arrest  and  permitted  her  to  fly  to 
Spain.  The  widow  of  the  now-revered  Juan 
Peron  was  removed  from  office  by  the 
Junta.  Known  to  the  people  of  Argentina  as 
Isabel,  she  had  been  a  nightclub  dancer  in 
Panama  when  Peron  married  her  and  cre- 
ated a  new  political  partner  in  the  image  of 
his  first  wife,  Evlta. 

Brtuif 
The  economic  leader  of  Latin  America, 
Brazil  has  abandoned  its  traditional  isola- 
tion from  its  Spanish-speaking  neighbors 
and  launced  an  ambitious  campaign  to 
secure  markets  for  Its  growing  Industrial 
machine.  President  Joao  Baptista  P^guelr- 
edo  has  made  flrst-tlme-ever  visits  by  a  Bra- 
zilian president  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
to  Argentina  for  the  first  time  in  40  years 
and  to  Chile  for  the  first  time  in  17  years. 
Brazil's  school  of  diplomacy  only  recently 
began  to  teach  Spanish. 

Brazilian  businessmen  follow  President  Fi- 
guelredo's  visits  with  contracts  in  hand. 
hoping  to  stave  off  the  expected  Influx  of 
their  Japanese  counterparts  who  are  now 
being  rebuffed  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  Since  Brazil  must  Import  85  percent 
of  its  oil,  it  miist  secure  outside  markets  for 
Its  manufactured  goods  In  order  to  maintain 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

Brazil  recently  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that,  over  the  next 


five  years,  will  see  an  exchange  of  Brazilian 
agricultural  products  for  Soviet  oil  with  a 
combined  value  in  excess  of  $6  billion.  Bra- 
zilian-built Volkswagen  cars  are  now  sold  in 
22  African  countries  and  simple,  rugged 
tractors  from  Brazil  are  favored  there  over 
the  much  more  sophisticated  U.S. -built 
models.  Brazilian  trade  in  Africa  is  expected 
to  reach  $2.5  billion  by  the  time  all  the  1981 
deals  are  added  up. 

The  Amazon  region  of  Brazil's  interior  has 
only  just  begun  to  be  developed.  It  holds  the 
promise  of  both  agricultural  expansion  and 
a  yet-undetermined  wealth  of  minerals  and 
oil. 

The  Caribbean/Jamaica 
Prime  Minister  Edward  Seaga  of  Jamaica 
was  the  first  head  of  state  to  visit  President 
Reagan  In  the  White  House  following  his  in- 
auguration and  the  President  responded  to 
Seaga's  appeal  for  assistance  by  setting  up  a 
business-oriented  advisory  group  that  has  so 
far  put  together  a  monetary  package  that 
will  be  worth  over  $1  billion  over  the  long 
run.  The  results  were  inmiedlate,  if  not  dra- 
matic, with  many  outside  Investors  express- 
ing interest  in  establishing  facilities  in  Ja- 
maica or  enlarging  some  that  are  already 
there. 

Whether  the  turnaround  will  build  fast 
enough  remains  to  be  seen.  Michael  Manley. 
the  left-leaning  prime  minister  beaten  by 
Seaga  last  year,  has  been  climbing  in  Jamai- 
can popularity  polls  and  he  Is  sure  to  take 
political  advantage  of  a  slow  return  to  eco- 
nomic health. 

Grenada 
Two  and  a  half  years  ago  a  coup  in  the 
tiny  island  nation  of  Grenada  brought  to 
power  a  leftist  government  with  close  ties  to 
Cuba.  That  government  has  been  trying 
ever  since  to  establish  better  relations  with 
the  United  States  but  has  been  rebuffed  by 
both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  Administra- 
tions. The  Grenadan  foreign  minister  spent 
more  than  a  week  In  Washington  in  Novem- 
ber, trying  to  get  an  audience  with  someone 
who  would  listen  to  his  protestations  of 
nonalllance  with  Cuba  and  his  government's 
good  faith.  He  was  never  officially  received, 
but  the  chariman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  commented  that  the  Ad- 
ministration policy  of  "If  you  have  anything 
to  do  with  Cuba  you  are  bad"  was  probably 
counterproductive  in  this  case.  The  Admin- 
istration's pique  with  Grenada  seems  to 
center  on  the  construction  of  an  airfield, 
with  Cuban  help,  which  seems  far  too  so- 
phisticated to  support  Grenada's  tourist 
trade.  The  facility  Is  viewed  as  a  potential 
stopplng-of f  spot  for  Cuban  or  Soviet  supply 
flights  In  support  of  Latin  American  Insur- 
gencies and  belies  Grenada  protestations  of 
nonalllance  with  Cuba. 
Haiti 
If  Fidel  Castro  were  offered  Haiti, 
wrapped  and  tied  with  a  ribbon,  he  would 
probably  decline  to  accept  it.  Almost  six  mil- 
lion Haitians  are  crammed  into  a  space 
twice  the  size  of  Connecticut  with  a  literacy 
rate  of  Just  10-12  percent,  an  Infant  mortali- 
ty rate  of  15  percent,  a  per  capita  Income  of 
Just  over  $300  per  year,  and  unemployment 
in  excess  of  50  percent.  About  44,000  Hai- 
tians have  fled  to  the  United  States  since 
1971  and  the  government  of  Jean-Claude 
Duvaller,  heir  of  the  infamous  "Papa  Doc" 
Duvalier,  will  not  do  much  about  it  because 
the  exodus  lessens  some  of  the  problems  at 
home. 

The  U;S.  government  has  begun  to  make 
It  tough  on  Haitians  trying  to  enter  the 
country  Illegally  because  they  are  not  con- 


sidered true  escapees  from  political  tyranny. 
They  also  have  become  a  major  problem  for 
efforts  to  assimilate  both  the  Haitians  and 
the  Cubans  into  the  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  they  have  collected.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  Haitians  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  reach  the  United  States,  the 
only  hope  many  of  them  can  see. 

Cuba 

Cuba  must  be  treated  by  itself  because  of 
the  surrogate  role  it  plays  for  the  USSR  in 
Latin  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
What  seemed  to  be  a  move  toward  rap- 
prochement between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  during  the  Carter  Administration  has 
evaporated  as  Cuba  continues  to  export  rev 
olutlon  in  the  form  of  arms  and  assistance. 
Cuba's  diatribes  reached  a  new  low  this  year 
when  it  blamed  the  United  States  for  an 
outbreak  of  dengue  fever  that,  in  reality, 
was  probably  transmitted  by  Cuban  soldiers 
returning  from  Africa,  where  the  disease  is 
endemic. 

At  the  GAS  meeting  on  St.  Lucia  in  De- 
cember. Secretary  Haig  reinforced  his 
claims  about  the  activities  of  Cuba  else- 
where In  Latin  America  with  descriptions  of 
Cuban  involvement  in  the  Nicaraguan  revo- 
lution and  its  efforts  to  control  the  new  gov- 
ernment. He  also  detailed  Cuban  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  more 
recently  in  Colombia.  In  September  the 
United  States  established  a  special  radio  sta- 
tion to  broadcast  "the  truth"  to  the  people 
of  Cuba.  While  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  repeatedly  held  it  has  no  plans  to  use 
U.S.  troops  to  counter  Cuban  actions  In 
Latin  America,  it  has  been  deliberately 
vague  about  the  counteraction  it  might 
take,  saying  only  that  a  '"whole  range"  of 
actions  is  available. 
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One  only  needs  to  compare  the  size  of  the 
Cuban  armed  forces  on  a  "soldier  to  civil- 
ian" basis  to  show  how  grossly  out  of  bal- 
ance they  are  with  the  rest  of  Latin  America 
(Figure  14).  From  the  largesse  of  the  USSR. 
Cuba's  army  has  been  equipped  with  650 
tanks  (400  of  them  rather  antiquated)  and 
artillery  up  to  152-mm  in  caliber.  Its  navy 
has  three  former  Soviet  submarines,  II  ex- 
USSR  large  patrol  craft  and  70  patrol  ves- 
sels. Its  air  force  has  175  combat  aircraft,  in- 
cluding 75  MlG-238  and  24  battalions  of  sur- 
face-to-air missiles.  In  addition  there  is  a 
Soviet  combat  brigade  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  Cuba  and  Soviet  aircraft  and  war- 
ships, including  nuclear-powered  ballistic 
missUe  submarines,  frequently  operated 
from  Cuban  bases. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  support 
Cuba  economically  in  an  effort  to  bring  an 
acceptable  standso-d  of  living  back  to  a  coun- 
try that  had  been  able  to  fend  for  itself 
almost  completely  before  the  Castro  revolu- 
tion. Supermarkets  have  canned  goods 
mostly  from  the  USSR  and  satellite  nations; 
Cuba  gets  Soviet  oil  at  25  percent  below 
world  rates  and  sells  sugar  to  the  USSR  for 
far  more  than  it  would  cost  elsewhere.  The 
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total  annual  tab  for  Soviet  support  of  Cuba 
approaches  $3  billion  and  Cuba's  interest- 
free  debt  to  the  USSR  has  reached  $7  bil- 
lion—with  none  of  It  due  until  1986. 

COWCLUSION 

In  mid-December.  U.  S.  News  and  World 
Report  published  the  results  of  polls  taken 
In  France.  West  Germany  and  Japan.  They 
provide  an  interesting  insight  to  the  way 
the  people  of  three  basically  friendly  na- 
tions view  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
a  tumultuous  year.  In  France  64  percent  of 
the  respondents  were  convinced  that  the 
United  States  would  surely  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe  in  the  face  of  a  se- 
rious threat.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
French  respondents  saw  the  United  States 
itself  as  the  fourth  greatest  threat  to  world 
peace,  behind  the  Soviet  Union,  Libya  and 
Iran. 

In  West  Germany  only  nine  percent  of 
those  surveyed  had  "very  great"  trust  in  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  cope  with 
present  world  problems  while  53  percent 
had  "quite  great"  trust  and  28  percent  had 
"limited"  trust.  Among  the  West  German 
respondents  56  percent  thought  their  coun- 
try should  cooperate  more  with  the  United 
SUtes  than  with  the  USSR,  while  only  one 
percent  took  the  reverse  position.  Thirty- 
two  percent,  however,  favored  equal  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States  and  USSR. 

In  Japan  56  percent  of  the  respondents 
saw  the  United  SUtes  as  most  trustworthy 
among  five  essentially  friendly  nations,  the 
others  being  China,  Britain,  Switzerland 
and  Germany.  The  majority  (56  percent)  of 
the  Japanese  surveyed  held  that  the  level  of 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  should  be  kept  as  it  is,  while  27  per- 
cent favored  stronger  ties. 

While  no  survey  data  is  available  to  sup- 
port It,  we  can  logically  conclude  that  the 
same  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  same  expectation  of 
assistance  in  troubled  times  could  be  found 
In  almost  every  comer  of  the  world.  Certain- 
ly, the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  have  not 
lost  theli  fundamental  sympathy  for  people 
of  all  races  and  conditions  who  are  subject- 
ed to  physical  and  political  deprivation. 

We  came  to  the  end  of  1981  In  much  the 
same  posture  as  the  hero  In  an  old-time 
movie  serial— surrounded  by  perils  from 
which  there  was  no  ready  escape.  In  Europe 
only  one  of  our  allies,  BriUin,  stood  four- 
square with  us  when  President  Reagan 
chastised  the  Soviet  Union  for  instigating 
the  martial-law  takeover  In  Poland.  Only 
after  personal  arm-twisting  by  the  President 
did  West  German  Chancellor  Schmidt 
grudgingly  acknowledge  that  the  USSR  was 
probably  responsible  for  what  happened  in 
Poland.  President  Mitterand  of  France 
proved  more  staunch  on  this  issue. 

The  anti-nuclear  movement  In  Western 
Ehirope  has  put  so  much  pressure  on  the 
governments  of  Britain,  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  that  hopes  to  achieve  a  balance 
with  the  Soviets  In  theater  nuclear  weapons 
now  depend  entirely  on  the  outcome  of 
U.S./USSR  negotiations  in  Geneva.  The 
new  Greek  govenmient  has  acted  in  a  way 
which  further  weakens  the  vulnerable 
southeast  corner  of  the  North  Atlantic  alli- 
ance. 

The  year  1981  has  seen  a  further  growth 
of  Soviet  initiatives  beyond  their  borders, 
with  a  naval  base  created  near  the  choke 
point  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  expanded  activity  from  bases  In  Viet- 
nam and  reinforcement  of  the  siege  army  in 
AfghanlsUn.  Each  year,  it  seems,  the  USSR 
pushes  just  a  little  further  forward  on  its 


own,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  its  sur- 
rogates busy. 

The  events  in  the  Mideast  in  1981  added 
up  to  a  backward  step  for  the  peace  process. 
The  death  of  Sadat,  the  Israeli  armexation 
of  the  Golan  Heights,  the  failure  of  the  Fez 
conference,  the  inevlUble  recognition  of 
Colonel  Kaddafi  as  the  source  of  terrorism 
on  a  worldwide  scale,  the  Israeli  bombing  of 
the  Iraqi  nuclear  facility— even  Prime  Min- 
ister Begin's  diatribe  against  the  United 
SUtes  when  he  was  condemned  for  the 
Golan  action— all  combined  to  lessen  hopes 
for  peace  in  the  area. 

After  reviewing  the  events  in  Africa  last 
year  we  must  conclude  that  stability  is  still 
a  scarce  commodity  In  a  continent  with  the 
potential  to  be  the  world's  richest.  There 
has  been  some  progress,  to  be  sure,  such  as 
that  in  Zimbabwe,  but  it  Is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  state  of  the  continent  when  we 
must  conclude  that  racist  South  Africa  rep- 
resents its  only  substantial  pocket  of  eco- 
nomic progress  and  political  stability. 

In  some  ways  the  situation  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  represents  an  even  greater  challenge 
to  the  United  SUtes  than  do  the  problems 
within  the  Western  Europe  alliance,  the 
Mideast  and  Africa.  The  United  SUtes  has. 
after  all,  just  about  reached  the  limit  of 
what  It  can  do  In  the  furtherance  of  free- 
dom around  the  world.  There  are  problems 
extant  with  the  developing  nations  of  the 
Pacific  and  Asia  that  can  best  be  solved  by 
other  Asian  nations,  notably  Japan.  Certain- 
ly. Japan  must  assume  a  larger  share  of  the 
defense  of  Northeast  Asia.  For  the  foreseea- 
ble future  China  will  keep  Its  primary  focus 
Inward  as  it  attempts  to  achieve  the  promise 
of  Its  heritage  and  its  natural  riches. 

If  proximity  to  danger  makes  the  alarm 
ring  more  loudly  the  perilous  conditions  In 
the  southern  half  of  our  own  hemisphere 
should  have  triggered  the  biggest  bells  of 
all.  While  our  attention  has  been  turned 
elsewhere  the  very  real  deprivation  of  many 
of  the  people  of  Latin  America  has  been 
used  as  a  foil  by  those  who  sell  the  elixir  of 
Dr.  Marx  or  see  dicUtorship  as  the  only 
route  to  sUbility.  It  can  be  said.  Justifiably, 
that  if  the  United  States  had  spent  as  much 
effort  in  its  own  hemisphere  as  it  did  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  particularly  Europe,  Latin 
America  would  present  a  different  picture 
today.  We  cannot  permit  our  attention  to 
wander  any  longer. 

While  we  look  back  on  a  disquieting  year, 
we  also  find  ourselves  at  a  crossroads  that 
requires  a  fundamental  decision  on  defense 
priorities.  Will  we  spend  the  bulk  of  our  de- 
fense dollars  to  prepare  for  the  least  likely 
form  of  warfare  or  will  we  allocate  them 
toward  preparedness  for  far  more  likely  con- 
tingencies? 

The  choice,  of  course,  is  between  being 
ready  for  the  mass  destruction  of  strategic 
nuclear  war,  which  can  produce  survivors 
but  no  winners,  and  being  ready  to  further 
our  philosophical— and  practical  economic- 
goals  which  are  most  vulnerable  to  conven- 
tional threats.  While  the  strategic  option 
cannot  be  set  aside  completely,  a  major  In- 
vestment In  new  missiles,  mlsslle-launchlng 
submarines  and  manned  bombers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  well-rounded  readiness  to  deal  with 
the  more  likely  threat  Is  an  exercise  in 
shortsightedness.  The  fact  that  the  planned 
strategic  investment  will  not  buy  us  any 
spectacular  improvement  is  all  the  more  un- 
settling. The  Investment  In  almost-outdated 
bomber  technology  is  an  admitted,  stopgap 
that  can  surely  be  turned  in  a  more  profita- 
ble direction. 

Yet,  our  heavy  Investment  In  strategic 
modernization    must    necessarily   slow    the 


procurement  of  everything  we  would  need 
to  meet  the  greater  challenge.  We  have 
stretched  out  the  acquisition  of  a  new  tank 
fleet  to  the  extent  that,  in  spite  of  periodic 
product  improvement,  it  will  be  obsolescent 
by  the  time  the  last  one  rolls  off  the  produc- 
tion line.  After  raising  a  hue  and  cry  over 
Inefficient  military  procurement,  we  have 
abandoned  plans  to  set  proper  production 
rates  and  are  wondering  away  from  badly 
needed  modernization  of  our  production 
base.  The  list  of  things  being  sloughed  off  is 
both  long  and  alarming. 

Perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  the  ques- 
tion the  Association  of  the  United  SUtes 
Army  asked  in  1978.  "Can  we  get  there  from 
here— in  time?"  demands  an  answer.  When 
we  have  only  enough  amphibious  lift  to 
deploy  a  single  Marine  division  (and  it 
would  take  weeks  to  assemble  it);  as  long  as 
there  is  real  doubt  that  our  airlift  capacity 
is  adequate  to  susUin  forces  on  contact  in 
Europe  until  the  battle  for  control  of  the 
Atlantic  Is  won,  we  will  be  far  from  ready  to 
meet  the  most  likely  threats  In  the  places 
they  are  most  likely  to  occur.  We  would  ap- 
plaud early  correctional  efforts  in  this  area 
if  they  are  truly  forthcoming. 

Certainly,  nothing  happened  during  1981 
that  should  in  any  way  diminish  our  con- 
cern over  the  path  of  future  events.  We 
grew  more,  rather  than  less,  dependent  on 
overseas  sources  of  raw  materials.  There 
were  no  signs  of  lessening  Soviet  aggres- 
sion—military, political  or  economic.  The 
threat  of  Soviet  surrogates,  most  noUbly 
Cuba,  is  more  real  than  ever  before  and  that 
reality  is  burgeoning  unchecked  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  Incidents  of  terrorism  continue 
on  the  upswing.  Somewhere  we  will  soon  be 
forced  to  draw  a  line  In  defense  of  our  vlul 
Interests.  Would  It  not  be  better  If  that  line 
could  be  drawn  by  a  hand  of  unquestioned 
strength? 

We  must  all  be  aware  that,  even  with  ac- 
celerated procurements  and  Increased  budg- 
ets, little  but  good  intentions  will  be  evident 
in  1982  or  for  several  years  to  come. 

We  continue  to  live  in  a  volatile,  danger- 
ous world.* 


PERTH  AMBOY  BOY  SCOUT 
CITIZENSHIP  DAY 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record,  the  following 
proclamation  from  the  city  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Thomas  A.  Edison  Council, 
in  recognition  of  the  Annual  Perth 
Amboy  Boy  Scout  Citizenship  Day  on 
Tuesday,  February  2.  1982: 

PROCLAMATIOIf 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Perth  Amboy.  New 
Jersey  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Council  are  co-sponsors 
of  The  Annual  Perth  Amboy  Boy  Scout 
Citizenship  Day  on  Tuesday,  February  2, 
1982.  and 

Whereas,  for  many  years  Perth  Amboy 
Mayor  George  J.  Otlowskl.  Scoutmaster 
John  WUliamson,  of  Troop  No.  15  and  John 
J.  Wolczanski.  Boy  Scout  Day  Chairman 
have  strongly  supported  the  youth  activities 
in  Central.  New  Jersey,  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  drastic  changes 
in  the  life  of  our  youth  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Is  and 
always  will  be  "The  Shining  Light'"  in  the 
youth  movement  to  lead  the  way  of  good 
citizenship  in  our  country,  and 
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Whereas,  because  of  the  good  behavior 
and  the  fine  example  shown  by  The  Boy 
Scouts  to  the  rest  of  The  American  Youth, 

I.  Therefore,  Mayor  George  J.  Otlowski, 
City  of  Perth  Amboy.  New  Jersey,  wish  to 
proclaim  Tuesday,  February  2nd.  1982  as 
the  Perth  Amboy  Boy  Scout  Citizenship 
Day. 


UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  an- 
nounced its  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. During  their  brief  period  of  self- 
government,  the  Lithuanian  people 
clearly  demonstrated  their  devotion  to 
the  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  we  all  know,  freedom  for 
Lithuanians  was  short  lived,  and 
today.  64  years  later,  the  Lithuanian 
people  still  endure  the  burden  of 
Soviet  domination. 

I  believe  the  U.S.  Senate  should  take 
this  opportunity,  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence,  to  recognize 
the  determination  of  its  people's  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  After  many  decades 
of  Soviet  control,  Lithuanians  contin- 
ue to  resist  their  oppression  through 
organized  demonstrations,  petitions, 
and  underground  publications.  Despite 
the  Soviet's  strenuous  campaign  to 
eradicate  their  culture  and  religious 
heritage,  the  Lithuanian  people  still 
fight  to  preserve  their  Identity. 

In  the  past,  we  have  witnessed 
Soviet  repression  inflicted  upon  men 
such  as  Antanas  Terleckas,  Julias  Sas- 
nauskas.  and  Algirdas  Statkevicius;  as 
Helsinki  monitors  who  have  bravely 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  those  human 
rights  included  in  the  Pinal  Act  of  the 
Helsinki  accords.  Unfortunately,  the 
situation  in  Lithuania  appears  to  be 
getting  worse.  Recently,  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  a  new  attack  of  in- 
timidation and  violence  against  the 
Lithuanian  Catholic  Church.  We  have 
received  reports  that  church  officials 
have  been  brutally  tortured,  and  their 
property  stolen  and  vandalized.  In 
fact,  one  priest,  Father  Lyoanas  Sha- 
poka,  was  reportedly  beaten  so  severe- 
ly that  he  died.  Curiously,  there  has 
been  little  effort  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
offlcisds  to  investigate  these  reports. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  the  U.S.  Senate 
must  not  remain  silent  in  the  face  of 
such  flagrant  abuses.  We  must  express 
our  concern  to  Soviet  authorities  and 
let  them  know  we  will  not  tolerate 
their  wholesale  disregard  for  funda- 
mental, internationally  accepted 
standards  of  human  rights.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  deserve  all  the  assist- 
ance we  can  offer  them.  Their  will  and 
determination  to  achieve  independ- 
ence is  worthy  of  our  admiration,  and 
should  be  an  inspiration  for  us  all.* 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK— A 
NATIONAL  PRIORITY 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fun- 
damental belief  in  this  country  has 
always  been  that  power  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  bottom  up  rather  than 
from  the  top  down.  The  basic  strength 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government 
lies  in  this  fact. 

For  the  most  part,  this  is  a  principle 
which  has  become  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  our  society.  Unfortunately, 
situations  very  often  occur  where  this 
power  structure  becomes  unbalanced 
and  instead  of  leaders  taking  their  que 
from  the  people  they  are  elected  to 
serve,  the  elected  leaders  dictate  to 
their  members.  Tragically,  just  such  a 
circumstance  has  occurred  in  northern 
Idaho. 

Because  of  the  intransigence  of 
union  officials  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  Idaho,  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals from  Shoshone  County,  Idaho, 
are  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  last  month,  workers 
at  the  Bunker  Hill  Co.,  a  mine  and 
smelter  complex,  voted  to  accept  a 
new  contract  which  would  have  kept 
the  ailing,  century  old  plant  from  clos- 
ing due  to  economic  hardship.  In  ex- 
change for  wage  and  seniority  conces- 
sions, an  investor  group  agreed  to  keep 
the  business  in  operation  and  retain 
1,500  to  2,100  jobs.  The  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  the  rank-and-file  members 
of  the  union. 

But  before  the  ink  was  barely  dry, 
the  Pittsburgh-based  officials  of  the 
Steelworkers  International,  and  five 
other  unions,  vetoed  the  contract,  re- 
fusing to  sign.  Because  of  this  insensi- 
tive and  self-servtng  act,  thousands  of 
Idaho  workers  remain  in  the  unem- 
ployment line.  In  addition,  because 
the  plant  remains  closed,  the  local 
economies  of  Wallace,  Coeur  d'Alene, 
and  Kellogg,  Idaho,  all  suffer  under 
the  loss  of  a  $55  million  payroll 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  unemployment  rate  for  Sho- 
shone County  is  forecast  to  reach  50 
percent  in  the  near  future.  This  trag- 
ically avoidable  situation  underscores 
the  need  for  a  national  right-to-work 
law. 

For  a  long  time,  I  and  other  freedom- 
of-choice  advocates  have  maintained 
that  rlght-to-work  laws  make  better 
unions.  Only  when  workers  have  the 
freedom  to  choose  whether  or  not  to 
join  or  support  a  labor  union,  are 
union  officials  constantly  held  ac- 
countable to  the  membership.  When 
union  membership  is  voluntary, 
worker  dissatisfaction  with  the  union 
hierarchy  can  be  measured  in  plum- 
meting numbers  and  loss  of  union 
dues.  By  contrast,  worker  satisfaction 
with  union  hierarchy  can  be  measiu-ed 
by  soaring  numbers  and  increases  in 
union  dues. 

The  issue  involved  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  whether  the  Pittsburgh  of- 
ficials acted  in  the  best  interest  of  the 


workers  in  Shoshone  County:  rather, 
the  issue  is  that  the  workers  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  edicts  of  the 
Pittsburgh  officials. 

An  editorial  in  the  January  23  edi- 
tion of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Press,  "Lies 
Won't  Fool  Unions'  Critics,"  indicates 
how  intensely  Idaho  citizens  and  opin- 
ion molders  believe  in  the  right-to- 
work  cause.  I  ask  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  the  na- 
tional right-to-work  bill,  I  believe  this 
real-life  story  pointedly  illustrates  the 
genuine  need  for  passage  of  a  national 
law.  All  Americans  deserve  the  right  to 
freely  choose  to  join  unions  and,  upon 
joining,  be  the  masters  of  those 
unions.  By  voting  with  their  feet,  the 
rank  and  file  can  insure  more  respon- 
sive union  officials.  American  workers 
deserve  nothing  less. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Coeur  D'Alene  Press.  Jan.  23. 
1982] 

Lies  Won't  Pool  Unions'  Critics 

Recent  events  in  the  Bunker  Hill  tragedy 
have  verified  the  gut  feelings  most  Ameri- 
cans harbor  against  the  big  unions.  And 
hopefully,  this  animosity  will  take  shape  in 
the  passage  of  "Right  to  Work"  legislation 
throughout  the  land. 

Big  Labor  in  this  country  has  gone  too  far. 
We  all  know  It. 

Its  main  concern  is  no  longer  reasonable 
representation  of  its  dues-paying  member- 
ship, but  the  perpetuation  of  its  own  bu- 
reaucratic power  structure  at  all  costs. 

Businesses  can  l>e  destroyed,  worker  de- 
mands Ignored,  Jobs  sacrificed  and  lies  told 
with  no  qualms  from  these  self-serving  big 
shots. 

We  have  seen  all  of  these  crimes  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

Repeatedly,  the  good  workers  of  this 
Silver  Valley  giant  were  lied  to.  And  the  lies 
haven't  stopped. 

Now.  with  the  union  chieftains  taking  a 
beating  from  all  sides— the  public,  the  media 
and  even  their  own  members— they  are  tell- 
ing the  biggest  lie  of  all:  that  "law"  prevent- 
ed them  from  signing  the  labor  contracts 
with  the  proposed  buyers. 

If  that  were  true,  why  were  members  al- 
lowed to  vote  on  accepting  the  contract  In 
the  first  place.  If  "law"  prevented  these  of- 
ficials from  approving  the  pact,  why  go 
through  the  unnecessary  motions  of  a 
democratic  vote. 

The  "why"  is  obvious. 

The  unions  were  cocksure  they  had  the 
Bunker  Hill  working  force  under  thumb, 
that  they  could  be  manipulated,  that  they 
would  never  vote  against  the  wishes  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

That  they  had  no  minds  of  their  own. 

How  wrong  they  were.  How  far  removed 
from  reality  they  are. 

It's  no  mystery  that  workers  would  rather 
save  their  Jobs  rather  than  save  face  for  the 
unions.  What  kind  of  a  choice  is  that? 

So  they  voted.  And  the  unions  told  them 
they  didn't  care.  And  now,  they  are  telling 
bald-faced  lies  to  cover  their  tracks. 

But  we  know  better.  Don't  we?* 
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EL  SALVADOR— A  PLAN  FOR 
PEACE 
•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
agony  of  El  Salvador  goes  beyond  the 
border  of  that  small  country  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  United  States. 
Over  the  weekend,  we  learned  from  a 
State  Department  spokesman  that  the 
administration  is  backing  away  from 
the  politically  dangerous  option  of 
sending  American  troops  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Yesterday  morning,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  Nicaraguan  officials 
as  saying  that  the  Salvador  guerrillas 
should  scaledown  their  military  suc- 
cesses in  order  to  prevent  the  total  col- 
lapse of  the  Salvadoran  Army.  The 
Nicaraguans  do  not  want  the  guerril- 
las to  provoke  President  Reagan  with 
an  all-out  military  victory  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  according  to  press  re- 
ports. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  military  sit- 
uation in  El  Salvador  is  not  encourag- 
ing for  the  Reagsui  administration. 
Perhaps  that  is  what  drove  Secretary 
Haig  into  lengthy  discussions  with 
Jorge  Castaneda,  Mexico's  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  President  of 
Mexico,  Jose  Lopez  Portillo,  proposed 
a  regional  peace  plan  on  February  21 
in  Managua,  and  Secretary  Haig  has 
now  given  the  plan  his  personal  atten- 
tion in  his  talks  with  Minister  Castan- 
eda in  Mexico  City. 

The  text  of  President  Lopez  Portil- 
lo's  speech  has  not  been  printed  in  the 
press,  and  I  think  it  is  a  document 
very  relevant  to  the  war  in  El  SsJva- 
dor.  It  stands  as  a  concrete  example  of 
how  a  negotiated  settlement  in  El  Sal- 
vador might  be  implemented  and  what 
it  could  accomplish. 

The  Mexican  plan  certainly  does  not 
exhaust  the  options  for  pursuing  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  It  has  been  draft- 
ed, however,  to  address  a  number  of 
President  Reagan's  security  concerns. 
It  should  be  considered  seriously  as  a 
realistic  p.venue  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Senator  Dodd  and  I  coauthored  a 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  144)  calling  on 
the  administration  to  pursue  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  in  El  Salvador.  We  in- 
troduced the  resolution  because  we  be- 
lieve that  a  negotiated  settlement  will 
empower  the  Salvadoran  center  at  the 
expense  of  the  extreme  left  and  right, 
end  an  opportunity  for  Soviet  med- 
dling, and  stop  the  cycle  of  violence  in 
that  country  and  the  region. 

I  ask  that  an  English  translation  of 
President  Portillo's  speech  and  a  New 
York     Times     article     covering     the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Lopez  PoHTiLLO  Spebch  i  Excerpts  i 
Nicaraguan  brothers,  I  have  the  privilege 
of  being  with  you,  among  you.  as  I  was  2 
years  ago,  summoned  by  the  name  of  San- 
dlno,  because  of  what  this  time  of  struggle 
and  sacrifice  meant  to  what  is  now  seen  as 
the  path  and  model  of  liberation.  With  the 
people  of  Mexico,  I  deeply  regret  that  this 


day  was  stained  with  the  sacrifice  of  Nicara- 
guan blood.  Please  accept  the  condolences 
of  the  Mexican  people  and  the  firm  mes- 
sage: Terrorism  will  not  intimidate  us  and 
threats  will  not  restrain  us. 

When  I  learned  of  the  decision  of  the  Nic- 
araguan Government  and  the  FSLN  Nation- 
al Directorate  to  confer  upon  me  the  order 
of  Gen.  Augusto  Cesar  Sandlno  in  the  grade 
of  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  now  does 
honor  to  my  chest,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Mexican  people,  1  felt  deeply  honored 
by  that  decision,  and  most  sincerely  moved 
because  It  is  an  insignia  that  symbolizes  the 
ideals  of  our  peoples.  I  receive  this  decora- 
tion with  great  humility  and  I  Interpret  It  as 
a  tribute  to  Mexlcan-Nlcaraguan  solidarity. 
Through  me,  Nicaraguan  brothers,  please 
receive  the  fraternal  and  sincere  thanks  of 
the  Mexican  people  for  such  a  high  distinc- 
tion. 

We  reiterate  here  what  we  have  said  pub- 
licly and  in  private  to  one  party  and  the 
other:  Central  American  and  even  Caribbe- 
an revolutions  are  above  all  the  struggles  of 
poor  and  oppressed  people  to  live  better  and 
with  more  freedom.  To  describe  them  as 
something  else  and  act  as  if  they  were  oth- 
erwise is  counterproductive.  This  In  the  end 
brings  about  that  which  one  sought  to 
avoid.  Hopes  should  not  be  canceled  and 
people  and  their  rights  should  not  \>e 
hemmed  In. 

Mexico's  posture  with  regard  to  the  San- 
dlnlst  revolution  Is  based  on  this  assess- 
ment. Our  support  for  the  struggle  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  against  the  Somozlst  tyr- 
anny was  not  a  last-minute  affair.  Our  sup- 
port for  the  Junta  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion and  the  FSLN  during  the  equally  diffi- 
cult struggle  to  reconstruct  a  country  that 
was  destroyed  and  to  consolidate  a  young 
state,  was  extended  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  I  believe  that  I  can  confirm  that  it 
has  been  unfailing.  Today,  now  that  time 
has  passed,  I  can  say  loudly  and  with  pride, 
and  I  am  sure  with  the  agreement  of  all 
Mexicans;  our  solidarity  with  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
Mexico. 

For  the  aforementioned  reasons,  and  be- 
cause I  fully  share  the  authentic  and  sup- 
portive sympathy  that  struggles  like  this 
one  have  always  generated  in  Mexican  sensi- 
bilities; this  support  has  become  a  true  cor- 
nerstone of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  not  and 
will  not  be  afflicted  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
repentance  or  disillusion  and  it  will  certain- 
ly not  yield  to  terror  or  threats. 

Neither  foreign  pressure  and  provocations 
nor  the  natural  Internal  Impatience  and  de- 
mands have  altered  the  Nicaraguan  leaders' 
commitment  to  their  people.  They  have 
made  no  changes  In  the  position  that  they 
have  outlined  to  the  International  communi- 
ty on  many  occasions.  I  pay  tribute  here  to 
such  constancy  and  honesty  in  political  con- 
duct and  to  their  firm  determination  to 
avoid  bloodying  the  postrevolution. 

To  my  Sandlnlst  friends  I  say:  Continue 
on  your  path,  which  Is  the  one  chosen  by 
the  people.  Mexico  has  been  and  will  always 
be  at  your  side.  Always  at  your  side. 

It  has  been  there  In  times  of  Joy  and  it  is 
there  now  in  times  of  difficulty.  In  times 
when  the  horizon  Is  darkened  by  the  clouds 
of  foreign  threat,  not  only  to  Nicaragua,  but 
also  to  the  entire  region. 

An  intervention  In  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  would  represent  a  gigantic 
historic  error.  In  addition  to  constituting  a 
return  to  phases  that  sought  to  give  rights 
by  force.  It  would  provoke  a  continental  up- 
heaval and  the  resurgence  of  a  deep  anti- 


U.S.  feeling  In  the  best  men  of  all  Latin 
America.  I  can  assure  my  good  friends  in 
the  United  States  that  what  Is  occurring 
here  in  Nicaragua,  what  Is  happening  In  El 
Salvador  and  the  wind  that  is  blowing 
throughout  the  entire  region  does  not  rep- 
resent an  Intolerable  danger  to  the  basic  In- 
terests and  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  However,  they  do  imply  a 
risk  of  historic  condemnation  if  there  is  a 
violent  curtailment  of  the  rights  that  the 
U.S.  people  undoubtedly  demand  for  them- 
selves; self-determination  with  Independ- 
ence, dignity  and  the  exercise  of  sovereign- 
ty. 

I  am  happy  to  have  heard  from  Com- 
mander Ortega  the  five  points  that  the 
junta  has  proposed  and  that  have  been  pub- 
licly and  openly  accepted  here  by  the  Nica- 
raguan people.  The  fact  that  I  also  dare  to 
say  this  publicly  in  front  of  these  people 
means  only  that  It  Is  time  for  reason  to  pre- 
vail. The  fact  that  we  all  agree  to  seek  peace 
requires  that  we  all  adhere  to  peaceful  rea- 
soning. That  is  why  I  dare  to  outline  my 
proposal  to  the  people  here,  to  the  region 
and  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  an  overall  peace  for  the  region, 
since  as  such  It  could  hardly  be  successful. 
It  is  a  matter  of  proposing— through  chan- 
nels that  are  separate,  If  close  and  possibly 
convergent  over  the  medium  term- means 
for  negotiation,  for  the  exchange  of  conces- 
sions and  formalization  of  these  concessions 
that  could  lead  to  a  climate  of  detente, 
peace,  democracy,  stability  and  develop- 
ment. 

This  option  necessarily  implies  two  prem- 
ises. Each  interested  party  must  make  real 
concessions,  and  second,  no  one  should  be 
obliged  to  renounce  his  basic  principles  or 
his  vital  interests. 

There  are  three  thorny  points  in  the  re- 
gion's conflict:  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  and. 
If  one  wishes  to  look  at  things  directly,  the 
relationship  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  If  these  last  two  coun- 
tries were  to  follow  the  path  opened  by  the 
talks  between  the  U.S.  secretary  of  state 
and  the  vice  president  of  the  Cuban  Coun- 
cils of  State  and  Ministers,  there  would  be 
real  possibilities  for  dialogue  to  be  convert- 
ed Into  negotiations. 

The  present  detente  in  southern  Africa 
allows  for  predicting  certain  real  possibili- 
ties in  this  regard.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  Into 
detail  at  this  point:  however,  we  emphatical- 
ly accept  the  possibility  that  Mexico  may 
play  a  more  active  role  In  this  regard.  We 
have  some  useful  ideas  which  we  think  are 
effective  on  the  subject.  They  are  based  es- 
sentially on  the  complex,  but  not  unresolva- 
ble  system  of  mutual  concessions  by  each 
party. 

With  every  consideration,  I  dare  to  refer 
to  El  Salvador.  It  is  obvious  that  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  war,  of  violence  and  of  tragedy 
have  reached  extreme  levels.  Mexico,  which 
for  some  time  has  advocated  a  political  and 
negotiated  solution  to  the  Salvadoran  con- 
flict, sees  with  great  concern  the  Increasing- 
ly limited  possibility  that  negotiation  will 
put  an  end  to  the  bloodbath  suffered  by 
those  people,  who  are  subject  to  the  risks  of 
unbearable  victories  or  Intolerable  Interven- 
tion. Between  elections  without  negotiation 
and  negotiation  without  elections,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  solution  consisting  of  a  com- 
mitment to  a  constituent  assembly.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  Into  this  In  detail  at  this  time.  I 
will  say  only  that  this  solution  could  be  one 
formula  submitted  to  all  the  Interested  par- 
ties for  discussion.  Similarly.  I  believe  that 
the  main  U.S.  concerns  regarding  the  possl- 
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ble  consequences  of  a  negotiated  resolution 
of  the  Salvadoran  crisis  should  be  resolved. 
Mexico  and  other  countries  that  are  friends 
and  even  allies  of  the  United  States  could  be 
In  a  position  to  provide  guarantees  in  this 
regard. 

Finally,  and  I  wish  to  be  more  specific  in 
this  case,  I  propose  here  a  number  of  steps 
and  ideas  that  fortunately  coincide  with 
those  that  have  been  expressed  about  Nica- 
ragua's situation  in  the  region.  There  are 
three  basic  points  for  a  possible  relaxation 
of  tensions  in  the  area. 

First  the  UJS.  Government  must  rule  out 
all  threat  or  use  of  force  against  Nicaragua. 
It  is  dangerous,  unworthy  and  unnecessary. 
Invoicing  the  close  relationship  between 
Mexico  and  its  neighbor  to  the  north,  I  reit- 
erate from  here  my  direct  and  respectful 
call  to  President  Reagan,  who  fortunately 
has  already  made  statements  in  this  regard: 
no  armed  intervention  in  Central  America 
and  certainly  not  in  Nicaragua. 

Second,  I  say  this  with  reflection  and  with 
the  greatest  consideration  to  these  threat- 
ened people.  It  is  possible  and  indispensable 
to  begin  a  process  of  balanced  reduction  of 
military  troops  in  the  area.  If  the  bands  of 
Somozlst  guardsmen  who  are  operating 
along  the  border  between  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua  are  disarmed  and  if  the  training 
of  similar  groups  within  the  United  States  is 
brought  to  an  end,  thus  eliminating  a  real 
threat  to  this  country's  safety,  one  could  be- 
lieve that  the  Nicaraguan  Government  will 
simultaneously  give  up  both  the  purchase  of 
weapons  and  airplanes  and  the  use  of  its 
scarce  resources  to  maintain  military  troops 
on  a  scale  that  worries  bordering  and 
nearby  countries.  This  is  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  truth,  with  all  respect,  Nicaraguans. 

The  third  and  last  point  is:  I  believe  that 
it  is  feasible  and  desirable  to  draft  a  system 
of  nonaggression  pacts  between  Nicaragua 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  Nicaragua  and  its  neighbors  on  the 
other.  Such  instnunents  would  formalize 
previously  reached  agreements  and,  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  not  directed  against 
any  particular  party,  they  would  contribute 
significantly  to  the  establishment  of  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  region. 

I  have  no  doubts  that  if  this  system  of 
pacts  became  a  reality,  the  main  points  of 
dispute  in  relations  between  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States  could  be  resolved  by  nego- 
tiations immediately  afterward. 

These  points  constitute  the  public  part  of 
Mexico's  proposal.  They  constitute  a 
number  of  serious  and  realistic  measures, 
free  of  demagoguery  and  of  national  or  per- 
sonal ambition.  They  are  based  on  a  simple. 
but  decisive  idea:  If  each  party  accepts  that 
his  neighbor  should  and  can  live  however  he 
wishes,  the  difference  of  interests  and  ap- 
proaches are  surmountable  through  negoti- 
ation. 

On  the  foreign  front,  Mexico  does  not 
defend  one  or  another  Ideology.  It  defends 
principles.  It  defends  the  supreme  right  of 
peoples  to  self-determination  and  to  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  each  country.  In  the 
name  of  these  principles,  in  the  name  of  re- 
sponsibility that  my  position  implies  and  in 
the  name  of  the  imperative  need  for  peace,  I 
make  a  call  from  Managua  to  peoples  and 
their  rulers:  The  consequences  of  failure  are 
unthinkable.  I  appeal  to  men  of  good  will. 
Let  us  all  give  each  other  a  last  chance.  We 
will  make  good  use  of  it.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  1982] 

L6PEZ  PoRTiLLO  Urges  Talks  on  Region 
(By  Alan  Riding) 

Managv*.  Nicaragua,  Feb.  21.— President 
Jos6  LOpez  Portillo  of  Mexico  began  a  major 
initiative  today  to  reduce  political  tensions 
in  Central  America  with  the  warning  that 
this  could  be  the  "last  opportunity"  to  avoid 
a  "conflagration"  in  the  region. 

Speaking  before  a  huge  crowd  during  a 
one-day  visit  here.  Mr.  Ldpez  Portillo  called 
for  a  broad  process  of  negotiations  to  bring 
peace  to  El  Salvador  and  to  improve  United 
States  relations  with  both  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba.  He  added  that  Mexico  was  willing  to 
act  as  a  conduit  to  promote  an  easing  of  ten- 
sion. 

Addressing  'my  good  friends  of  the 
United  States."  the  Mexican  President  said 
that  a  United  States  intervention  in  the 
region  would  be  a  "gigantic  historical  error" 
and  he  stressed  that  events  in  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua  "do  not  represent  an  intoler- 
able danger  for  the  fundamental  interests 
and  national  security  of  the  United  States." 

A  POSITION  TO  PROVIDE  GUARANTEES 

On  El  Salvador,  he  referred  indirectly  to 
United  States  concern  that  a  negotiated  so- 
lution to  the  war  could  lead  to  a  Marxist 
takeover  and  added,  "Mexico  and  other 
friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States  would 
be  in  a  position  to  provide  guarantees  on 
this  point." 

Senior  Mexican  officials  said  Mr.  LOpez 
PortiUo's  initiative  reflected  his  concern 
over  the  heightening  of  tensions  in  the 
region  and  his  belief  that  Mexico  alone 
could  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  polar- 
ized forces. 

During  today's  ceremony,  the  coordinator 
of  Nicaragua's  ruling  junta,  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra,  also  announced  a  five-point  peace 
plan  that  included  new  negotiations  with 
Washington,  nonaggression  pacts  within 
Central  America  and  the  setting  up  of  joint 
border  patrols  with  neighboring  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Ortega  reiterated  the 
Sandinist  regime's  commitment  to  preserve 
political  pluralism  and  a  mixed  economy 
and  "to  hold  democratic  elections  at  the 
latest  by  1985." 

But  the  Sandinist  commander  also  de- 
nounced 'insistent  reports"  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  had  approved  plans  to  desta- 
bilize the  Nicaraguan  revolution.  "The  most 
serious  thing, "  he  went  on,  "is  that  when 
President  Reagan  was  asked  if  they  were 
true,  instead  of  answering  with  responsibil- 
ity and  seriousness,  he  said,  "No  comment.'  " 

Speaking  just  16  hours  after  a  bomb 
inside  a  suitcase  kUled  four  baggage  han- 
dlers at  tlie  Managua  Airport,  Mr.  Ortega 
added,  "We  have  every  right  to  think  that 
this  bombing  is  not  unrelated  to  the  covert 
operation!  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." 

President  LOpez  Portillo  came  to  Managua 
today— it  was  his  third  visit  here  in  two 
years— in  order  to  receive  the  "Order  of  Au- 
gusto  C6sar  Sandlno"  in  thanlu  for  Mexico's 
recent  aid  to  Nicaragua.  Today  marked  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  General 
Sandlno,  who  fought  against  a  United 
States  occupation  force  here  in  the  early 
1930's  and  whose  name  was  adopted  by  the 
Sandinist  National  Liberation  Front. 

POOR  AND  OPPRESSED  PEOPLES 

In  his  address,  Mr.  LOpez  Portillo  sounded 
a  conciliatory  note,  stressing  that  the  "dra- 
matic convulsions"  affecting  Central  Amer- 
ica were  the  result  of  "misery,  tyrany  and 
oppression"  and  could  not  be  inserted  "into 


the  terrible  dfehotomy  of  East  against  West 
or  capitalism  against  socialism." 

He  went  on:  "The  Central  American  and 
Cartbt>ean  revolutions  are,  above  all,  the 
struggles  of  poor  and  oppressed  peoples  to 
live  better.  To  say  they  are  something  else 
and  to  act  as  if  they  were  is  counterproduc- 
tive: you  finish  up  achieving  what  you 
wanted  to  avoid." 

The  Mexican  President  also  pointedly 
urged  the  Sandinists  to  preserve  political 
freedom  and  pluralism.  "To  my  Sandinist 
friends,  I  say.  continue  along  this  path, 
which  is  the  one  chosen  by  your  people." 

The  time  has  come,  he  said,  to  make 
public  '"the  broad  lines  of  a  realistic,  respon- 
sible and  pondered  alternative  to  the  confla- 
gration that  will  inevitably  occur  if  serenity 
and  concord  do  not  prosper." 

He  stressed  that  it  was  essential  for  all 
parties  to  make  "real  concessions"'  in  sepa- 
rate negotiations  on  the  three  key  points  of 
friction— relations  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  states;  the  Salvadoran  conflict,  and 
the  issue  of  Nicaragua.  Mr.  LOpez  Portillo 
made  these  points: 

He  said  that  last  November's  meeting  in 
Mexico  City  between  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander M.  Haig  Jr.  and  Cuba's  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  opened  the 
way  for  a  dialogue  between  Washington  and 
Havana.  "We  strongly  accept  the  possibility 
that  Mexico  play  a  more  active  role  in  this 
context,"  he  added. 

On  El  Salvador.  Mr.  LOpez  Portillo  said 
that  the  possibilities  of  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion were  fast  shrinking.  "Between  elections 
without  negotiations  and  negotiations  with- 
out elections,  there  is  a  compromise  solu- 
tion," he  said.  He  added,  '"This  solution  can 
be  submitted  to  all  interested  parties  for  dis- 
cussion." 

On  Nicaragua.  Mr.  LOpez  Portillo  offered 
a  three-point  strategy.  First,  the  United 
States  should  renounce  any  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  Nicaragua;  second,  once  Nica- 
raguan exile  bands  are  disarmed  in  Hondu- 
ras and  forbidden  from  training  in  the 
United  States,  Nicaragua  should  "simulta- 
neously" renounce  the  acquisition  of  arms 
and  aircraft  and  reduce  the  size  of  its  army, 
and  third.  Nicaragua  should  conclude 
nonaggression  pacts  with  the  United  States 
and  its  neighbors. 

"Prom  Managua,  I  make  an  appeal  to  peo- 
ples and  governments,"  he  concluded.  "To- 
gether, let  us  avert  a  catastrophe.  It  is  possi- 
ble. The  consequences  of  failure  are  un- 
thinkable. Let  us  give  ourselves  one  last  op- 
portunity."* 
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THE  COST  OP  INDIAN 
EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
for  over  200  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  adopted  almost  as  many 
Indian  policies  as  there  are  Indians. 
Too  often,  as  a  result  of  the  twists  and 
turns  in  Federal  policy,  the  individual 
States  are  left  to  guess  and  conjecture 
about  their  role  in  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians. Because  of  their  special  status 
as  quasi-independent  nations,  the 
State  and  county  authorities  cannot 
tax  these  "nations"  to  support  such 
things  as  schools,  roads,  and  other 
services.  Since  the  States  and  counties 
cannot  obtain  revenue  from  the  Indi- 
ans, the  remainder  of  the  people  in 
the  State  must  subsidize  the  cost  of 


these  services.  As  an  example,  in  my 
own  State  of  Arizona,  about  27  percent 
of  the  land  is  encompassed  within  the 
Indian  reservations.  As  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  grants  special 
status  to  these  lands  and  their  people, 
then  the  Federal  Government  must 
assume  that  responsibility  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  it.  In  this  regard,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Arizo- 
na State  Legislature  recently  passed  a 
memorial  urging  that  the  President 
and  Congress  continue  to  fund  the 
impact  aid  program  for  Indian  schools. 
Mr.  President,  without  this  Federal 
funding,  the  State  of  Arizona  will  lose 
in  excess  of  $25  million  with  absolute- 
ly no  way  to  make  up  this  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  that  this  memo- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  memorial  follows: 

House  Memorial  2001 
Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Arizona  contains 
within  its  boundaries  a  large  amount  of  fed- 
eral trust  land  on  Indian  and  military  reser- 
vations located  within  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  these  lands  are  not  available  to 
the  state  or  local  school  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  property  taxes;  and 

Whereas,  these  lands  held  in  trust  for  the 
Indian  people  and  the  military  reservations 
are  federal  lands  not  subject  to  state  Juris- 
diction and  the  children  of  people  who  work 
and  live  on  these  reservations  receive  their 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
of  Arizona:  and 

Whereas,  for  many  years.  In  recognition 
of  its  responsibility  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  school  age  children  who  live  on  fed- 
eral lands  and  in  recognition  of  the  finan- 
cial hardship  imposed  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts by  the  presence  of  such  federal  trust 
lands,  the  United  States  government  has 
provided  impact  aid  funds  to  school  districts 
under  Public  Law  81-874,  and  school  con- 
struction funds  under  Public  Law  81-815. 
These  funds  have  enabled  the  school  dis- 
tricts affected  to  provide  a  free  public  edu- 
cation for  the  students  without  placing  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  a  few  taxpayers  or 
relying  totally  on  state  education  funds;  and 
Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  appropriation  committees 
of  Congress  are  contemplating  the  elimina- 
tion or  severe  reduction  of  federal  impact 
aid  funds  without  proposing  any  siltemative 
means  of  meeting  the  federal  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  in 
these  schools  or  compensate  the  affected 
school  districts  for  the  federally-based  im- 
pairment of  their  property  tax  base;  and 

Whereas,  elimination  of  federal  impact 
aid  could  result  in  the  loss  to  the  State  of 
Arizona  of  in  excess  of  twenty-five  million 
dollars  In  education  funds.  It  could  cause 
the  local  school  districts  most  affected  to 
become  totally  incapable  of  supporting 
themselves,  making  them  completely  de- 
pendent on  state  revenues. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  con- 
tinue federal  funding  of  Public  Law  81-874 
and  Public  Law  81-815  for  school  districts 
with  large  federal  lands  since  the  State  of 
Arizona  considers  the  provision  of  adequate 
funding  to  these  school  districts  to  be  an  ob- 
ligation of  the  federal  government  and  such 
fimding  should  not  be  subject  to  reduction 
or  transfer  to  the  states. 


2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  certified  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chairmen  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  Committee  of 
Budget,  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation.* 


HUNGER 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  compelling  column  writ- 
ten by  Ms.  Judy  Mann  and  published 
in  the  March  5,  1982,  Washington 
Post.  The  article,  which  responds  to  a 
recent  House  oversight  hearing  on  the 
impact  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  on  children,  sharply 
illuminates  both  the  moral  and  eco- 
nomic bankruptcy  of  undoing  Federal 
Investment  in  the  programs  that  indis- 
putably Improve  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  young  Americans. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  be  reminded 
that  this  country  is  not  immune  to 
malnutrition  and  disease,  that  these 
conditions  never  have  and  never  will 
go  away  of  their  own  accord.  Federal 
investments  over  the  past  15  years  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  great 
progress  we  have  made  in  improving 
the  health  and  education  of  all  our 
children.  Since  the  late  1960's,  15  mil- 
lion Americans,  including  5  million 
children,  have  been  saved  from  pover- 
ty. 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  turn  back 
the  clock  on  this  progress,  to  further 
reduce  Federal  support  for  such 
highly  successful  programs  as  supple- 
mental nutrition  for  nursing  mothers 
and  infants,  and  summer  meals  for 
poor  children.  If  we  accept  these  cuts, 
we  not  only  risk  the  productivity  of 
future  generations  of  Americans— we 
undermine  the  values  and  promise  for 
which  this  country  stands. 

I  request  the  editoral  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro. 

The  editoral  follows: 
Hunger 
(By  Judy  Mann) 

Nancy  Amidel  was  In  the  hearing  room 
that  day  in  July  of  1967  when  a  panel  of  six 
medical  doctors  told  a  Senate  sul)commlttee 
that  children  were  starving  in  America.  The 
physicians  had  visited  counties  In  Mississip- 
pi and  came  back  to  say:  "We  saw  children 
whose  nutritional  and  medical  condition  can 
only  be  described  as  shocking— even  to  a 
group  of  physicians  whose  work  Involves 
daily  confrontation  with  disease  and  suffer- 
ing." 

Just  IS  years  ago.  the  physicians  declared: 
"It  is  unbelievable  to  us  that  a  nation  as 
rich  as  ours,  with  all  Its  technological  and 
scientific  resources,  has  to  permit  thousands 
and  thousands  of  children  to  go  hungry,  go 
sick,  and  die  grim  and  premature  deaths."  It 
was  unbelievable  then,  and  Congress  did 
something  about  it.  It  extended  subsidized 
food  programs  for  school  children  and  de- 
veloped the  Women.  Infant  and  Children 


program    to    help    pregnant    and    nursing 
women  and  young  children. 

The  lA-ograms  worked;  we  are  not  hearing 
about  starving  children  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta  now.  But  the  Reagan  administration 
has  targeted  these  programs  for  cutbacks 
and  on  Wednesday,  witness  after  witness  ap- 
peared before  a  congressional  subcommittee 
to  try  to  rescue  America's  invisible  children 
from  the  administration.  These  are  not  pro- 
grams fraught  with  waste,  fraud  and  abuse, 
the  witnesses  told  the  subcommittee.  In  the 
long  run  they  not  only  save  lives,  they  save 
money. 

And  while  the  witnesses  were  able  to  make 
their  case  In  terms  of  sound  fiscal  policy— 
namely  that  short-term  cuts  in  medical  and 
nutritional  programs  would  end  up  increas- 
ing budget  costs  for  medical  care  of  sickly 
people— they  also  made  their  case  In  terms 
that  have  been  lost  on  this  administration. 
They  spoke  of  values.  They  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  what  kind  of  country  we  want  ours 
to  be.  As  comedian  Bill  Cosby  put  it,  there's 
the  attitude  that  "some  of  you  will  just 
have  to  die.  some  of  you  will  Just  have  to 
suffer.  ...  I  don't  think  this  is  what  Amer- 
ica is  supposed  to  t>e  atwut." 

Nancy  Amidei  is  now  executive  director  of 
the  Pood  Research  and  Action  Center.  In 
the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s  she  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs.  "We  went  into 
areas  most  politicians  never  go  into.  We  saw 
people  literally  with  no  food,  no  health 
care."  As  a  result  of  the  extended  food  pro- 
grams, she  said,  "gradually  we  saw  a  change. 
.  .  .  The  improvement  was  visible  and  palpa- 
ble everywhere  we  went." 

WIC  provides  prenatal  care  and  nutrition 
to  high-risk  mothers  and  nutritional  supple- 
ments such  as  milk  and  juice  to  children 
who  otherwise  would  be  undernourished,  to 
babies  whose  mothers  used  to  give  them 
sugar  water  to  keep  them  from  crying  from 
himger.  The  goal  was  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  low-birthweight  babies,  retarda- 
tion, deformities  and  infant  mortality.  It  is 
a  program  that  a  Harvard  study  found  capa- 
ble of  saving  $3  In  health  care  costs  for 
every  $1  spent  on  preventive  nutrition. 

Carol  Bellamy,  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Council,  testified  that  there  are  300.000 
children  and  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers 
in  New  York  City  who  are  potentially  eligi- 
ble for  WIC.  "Budget  restrictions  have  al- 
ready limited  our  ability  to  provide  food 
supplements  for  two-thirds  of  this  group 
and.  if  the  administration  prevails,  we  will 
lose  another  $15  million  and  33.000  fewer 
people  will  be  served." 

"More  than  14,000  people  in  my  communi- 
ty are  going  to  lose  those  scarce  national  re- 
sources called  food,  milk  and  orange  Juice," 
testified  Barbara  Mikulski,  the  Democratic 
Congresswoman  from  Baltimore.  "Over 
3.000  children  In  Baltimore  won"t  be  immu- 
nized," and  will  run  the  risk  of  polio  and  ru- 
bella. And  she  accused  her  colleagues  of  a 
"basic  hypocrisy,"  when  they  poae  with  the 
poster  child  for  the  newsletters  that  go 
home  and  then  vote  against  programs  that 
might  prevent  children  from  being  bom 
crippled. 

Rep.  James  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.)  tried  to  get 
Mikulski  to  stick  to  the  cost-effectiveness 
argtmients,  but  she  had  more  to  say  than 
that.  She  had  something  to  say  about  the 
real  world  and  something  to  say  about  what 
was  morally  right.  She  had  something  to 
say  about  real  dangers  and  imagined  dan- 
gers, about  responsible  public  policy  versus 
Irresponsible  rhetoric. 
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"When  they  get  ready  to  send  helicopters 
to  El  Salvador  they  talk  about  saving  the 
country  from  communism,"  said  Mikulski. 
"I  want  them  to  start  talking  about  saving 
the  country  from  birth  defects.  I'm  talking 
about  children  in  my  district  who  are  more 
likely  to  die  of  birth  defects  than  from  some 
communist  who's  going  to  come  up  the 
Chesapeake  Bay."* 


THE  M-1  TANK 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
held  a  hearing  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  the  M-1  Abrams  tanlt. 
There  have  been  many  allegations  by 
the  news  media  concerning  the  M-1 
tank.  Most  of  these  allegations  are  pa- 
tently false.  Others  are  distortions  of 
the  truth.  Last  Friday  we  heard  from 
not  only  Army  witnesses,  but  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  well.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  many  of  the 
false  charges  refuted  in  an  open  hear- 
ing and  I  hope  that  the  news  media 
made  extensive  notes. 

Since  many  of  my  colleagues  were 
unable  to  attend  this  hearing,  I  would 
ask  that  a  point  paper  refuting  these 
charges  against  the  M-1  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
my  colleagues  read  this  paper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article: 
"The  M-1  Tank— Points  and  Counter- 
points on  Recent  Media  Coverage:  The 
Whole  Story"  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  M-1  Tank 

points  ahb  couktkrpoiiits  on  rkcent  media 

covkrage:  thi  wholc  story 

Point:  The  most  serious  problem  is  the 
tank's  "power  train".  The  Army  require- 
ment is  that  50%  of  the  M-1  tanks  must 
travel  4000  miles  without  a  power  train  fail- 
ure, yet  teat  results  indicate  a  failure  rate  of 
81%  or  only  19%  of  the  tanks  achieving  the 
4000-mUe  requirement. 

Counterpoint:  It  is  true  that  the  power 
train  did  not  demonstrate  the  durability  re- 
quirements established  in  the  tank  design 
during  early  testing.  However,  these  low  du- 
rability rates  were  based  on  raw  data,  and 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  Improve- 
ments made  to  the  tank  in  this  area.  For  ex- 
ample, transmissions  began  developing 
problems  during  troop  tests  at  Fort  Hood.  It 
was  determined  that  combat  crews  in  timed 
scored  test  exercises  discovered  that  they 
could  reduce  their  times  for  pausing,  firing, 
and  backing  out  of  position  by  putting  the 
tank  in  reverse  gear  to  stop  instead  of  using 
the  brakes,  and  then  gunning  it  backwards 
to  safety  after  firing.  The  transmission 
would  withstand  this  maneuver  a  few  times 
but  would  finally  break.  The  transmission 
problem  was  corrected  with  a  minor  modifi- 
cation, and  has  been  proven  time  and  time 
again  in  further  field  testing.  This  past 
summer  the  Army  convened  a  panel  of  in- 
dustrial, scientific  and  technical  leaders  to 
evaluate  the  M-1  tank's  durability.  In 
August  1981.  after  evaluating  the  existing 
and  planned  power  train  corrections,  this 
panel  projected  that  after  already-designed 
corrections  are  made  to  the  M-l's  power 
train,  its  durability  should  meet  or  exceed 
the  Army's  50%  requirement. 


Point:  The  hydraulic  fluid  is  extremely 
flammable. 

Counterpoint:  This  is  not  true.  Fire 
retardant  hydraulic  fluid  was  adopted  for 
use  in  the  M60  tank  as  a  result  of  the  1973 
Arab-Israeli  war  experience.  The  M-1  tank 
was  designed  to  use  the  same  hydraulic 
fluid  as  the  M60.  This  fluid  had  a  much 
higher  flame  Ignition  temperature  than 
that  used  prior  to  1976  and  it  significantly 
lowers  the  possibilities  of  hydraulic  fluid 
fires  in  the  crew  compartment.  Additionally, 
hydraulic  lines  and  connectors  have  been 
strengthened  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
rupture.  An  automatic  fire  detection /sup- 
pression system  that  uses  Halon  gas  to 
smother  fires  detected  in  either  the  crew  or 
engine  compartment  has  made  the  M-1  sig- 
nificantly more  fire-safe  than  previous  U.S. 
tanks.  These  were  specifically  designed  into 
the  M-1  to  minimize  casualties  due  to  fire. 

Point:  The  turbine  engine  emits  a  very 
strong  infrared  signature. 

Counterpoint:  Thermal  detection  technol- 
ogy Is  such  that  all  tanks,  turbine  or  diesel. 
are  readily  detectable.  Visually,  however, 
the  M-1  turbine  exhaust  is  not  detectable  at 
Edl  while  the  M60  and  all  diesel  powered 
tanlcs  have  a  visible  exhaust,  particularly 
when  accelerating. 

Point:  The  turbine  exhaust  acts  as  a 
magnet  for  heat-seeking  missiles. 

Counterpoint:  This  allegation  appears  to 
be  based  on  pure  conjecture.  If  the  Soviets 
employ  a  heat  seeking  antitank'misslle— and 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  one  at  this 
time— it  would  be  able  to  attack  diesel 
engine  powered  tanlcs  as  well  as  the  turbine 
powered  M-1.  In  other  words,  this  potential 
threat  exists  for  all  combat  vehicles,  not 
Just  the  M-1. 

Point:  The  hot  turbine  engine  prevents 
operations  in  dry  woods  due  to  fire  danger. 

Counterpoint:  This  is  another  incorrect  al- 
legation which  presents  a  problem  where 
there  is  none.  In  over  200.000  miles  of  test- 
ing, much  of  it  In  cross-country  movement 
over  terrain  of  varied  vegetation,  to  include 
dry  grass  and  woods,  the  M-1  has  not  start- 
ed a  fire.  The  M-1.  categorically  can  operate 
In  dry  wooded  areas. 

Point:  The  new  armor  is  not  very  resistant 
to  certain  types  of  klnetically-charged  anti- 
tank rounds.  Moreover,  the  side  and  rear 
armor  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  M60. 

Counterpoint:  The  M-1  special  armor  is 
totally  different  and  vastly  superior  to  M60 
armor.  The  M-1  offers  at  least  equal  armor 
protection  from  all  aspects,  and  provides  far 
superior  armor  protection  for  both  vehicle 
and  crew.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in 
live  fire  tests  against  the  M-1  armor  and 
components. 

Point:  The  M-1  tank  turbine  engine  is  a 
gas  guzzler,  getting  only  3.85  gallons  per 
mile. 

Counterpoint:  This  mileage  is  equivalent 
to  that  achievable  by  an  automobile  weigh- 
ing 120.000  pounds  being  driven  at  the  55 
m.p.h.  speed  limit.  Yes,  the  turglne  engine 
does  require  more  fuel  but  one  must  realize 
it  has  twice  the  horsepower  of  the  M60,  is 
much  faster  and  can  go  places  the  M60 
caimot.  The  M-1  does  not  create  a  new  tac- 
tical refueling  requirement.  The  tanker  fuel 
carrying  capacity  for  an  M-I  tank  battalion 
is  about  the  same  as  J-Series  M60  battalion. 
Testing  has  demonstrated  the  M-1  meets 
the  Army's  daily  combat  operating  range  re- 
quirement. The  overall  increase  in  fuel 
usage  was  a  deliberate  trade-off;  increasing 
survivability  by  doubling  the  current  horse- 
power to  ton  ratio. 

Point:  The  M-1  tank  is  prone  to  throwing 
tracks  and  the  track  has  to  be  changed 


every  1000  miles  against  an  Army  require- 
ment of  2000  miles. 

Counterpoint:  It  is  true  that  an  initial 
problem  was  experienced  with  the  tank 
throwing  its  tracks.  This  was  quickly  modi- 
fied and  only  five  track  throws  were  experi- 
enced in  over  75,000  miles  of  testing,  or  an 
average  of  once  every  15,000  miles.  Track 
life  remains  a  problem.  It  averages  some- 
thing over  1000  miles  against  a  requirement 
of  2000  mUes.  With  twice  the  power  of  the 
M60  tank  and  ute  at  much  higher  speeds,  it 
wears  out  400  or  500  miles  sooner  than  the 
M60.  A  solution  to  this  problem  has  not  yet 
been  found  within  the  current  state  of  the 
art  of  track  manufacturing.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  this  is  strictly  a  peacetime 
problem.  The  M-1  tracks  are  rubber  coated 
to  protect  road  surfaces  and  are  replaced 
when  the  rubber  coating  is  worn  to  the 
metal  track.  In  a  combat  situation  this 
would  not  be  a  consideration  and  the  steel 
tracks  would  continue  to  be  serviceable  for 
many  additional  miles. 

Point:  The  M-1  has  experienced  unprece- 
dented breakdown  rates.  The  GAO  recently 
testified  at  a  Congressional  Hearing  that 
the  breakdown  Interval  was  about  every  30 
miles. 

Counterpoint:  This  is  not  true.  The  M-1 
has  not  experienced  an  unprecedented 
breakdown  rate.  The  M-1  has  exceeded  its 
overall  combat  mission  and  system  reliabil- 
ity requirements  in  the  most  extensive  test- 
ing ever  given  a  U.S.  tank— in  excess  of  70 
tanks  tested  with  an  accumulation  of  over 
200.000  miles  driven  and  33.000  main  gun 
firings.  With  respect  to  combat  mission  reli- 
ability it  has  achieved  350  mean  miles  be- 
tween failures  (MMBF)  against  a  require- 
ment of  320  MMBF.  This  is  over  11  times 
that  alleged  by  the  GAO.  who  cannot  sub- 
stantiate their  findings,  and  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  M60  wich  achieved  only 
242  MMBF  after  12  years  in  production;  and 
today,  after  20  years  production  and  exten- 
sive evolutionary  Improvements  is  achieving 
407  MMBF. 

Point:  The  M-1  costs  too  much. 

Counterpoint:  Most  reports  on  M-1  costs 
are  wrong  or  misleading.  A  frequent  tactic  is 
to  compare  the  1972  original  design  esti- 
mates of  about  $507  thousand  to  1982  costs 
of  about  $1.8  million— a  methodology  guar- 
anteed to  produce  a  cost  growth  of  200% 
plus.  The  facts  are  that  there  has  been  ex- 
cellent cost  control  on  the  M-1  program  (it 
does  not  breach  the  Nunn  Amendment). 
Over  90%  of  the  historical  cost  growth  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  11  years  inflation 
(FY72-FY83).  Most  of  the  remainder  is  the 
constant  dollar  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a 
package  of  pre-planned  product  improve- 
ments. The  unit  hardware  cost  of  the  M-1  is 
currently  about  one-third  more  than  an 
M60A3.  certainly  not  two  or  three  times  as 
expensive— a  figure  often  cited.  The  M-1  is 
more  expensive  than  the  M60A3.  but  signifi- 
cantly better  and  provides  our  soldiers  the 
ability  to  effectively  fight  and  win  outnum- 
bered on  the  modem  battlefield. 

Point:  Only  43-47%  of  M-1  tanks  were 
available  for  use  at  any  given  time  during 
recent  operational  tests  while  85%  of  M60's 
were  available. 

Counterpoint:  Operational  availability  at 
Fort  Hood  during  testing  of  the  first  oper- 
ational M-1  battalions  has  been  above  80%. 
and  has  Increased  to  85-95%  since  July  1981. 
This  has  been  achieved  while  logging  more 
miles  in  six  months  than  the  M60  battalions 
at  Fort  Hood  logged  in  a  year.  In  late  1981 
shipment  of  M-l's  to  Germany  began,  and 
the  first  M-1  combat  tank  battalion  began 
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M-1  training  In  January.  Operational  avail- 
ability rates  have  averaged  90-94%.  with  few 
maintenance  problems.  The  Germany-based 
troops  are  really  enthusiastic  about  the  M- 
I's  speed,  mobility,  deadly  accuracy  and  sur- 
vivability. They  describe  the  M-1  perform- 
ance as,  "there  isn't  any  other  tank  In  the 
world  that  can  drive  that  fast  and  shoot", 
and  "there  Isn't  a  tank  In  the  world  I 
wouldn't  go  up  against  with  the  M-1". 

Point:  The  M-1  needs  an  Armored  Combat 
Earthmover  (ACE)  to  dig  it  in. 

Counterpoint:  This  is  a  grossly  distorted 
allegation.  The  blade  mounted  on  the  cur- 
rent M60  tanks  is  nothing  more  than  a 
scraper  used  for  clearing  light  rubble,  road 
blocks  and  minor  obstacles  along  an  armor 
unit's  route  of  advance.  It  was  never  intend- 
ed, nor  had  the  capability,  to  dig  In  fighting 
positions.  This  function  is  currently  provid- 
ed by  a  commercial  type  bulldozer  trans- 
ported by  a  tractor  trailer  truck.  The  ACE 
capability  wUl  replace  this  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  in  no  way  replaces  the  traditional 
role  of  the  tank's  dozer  blade.  The  M-1  will 
also  be  provided  with  a  blade  similar  to  that 
on  the  M60.  and  the  charge  that  the  M-1 
cannot  perform  its  traditional  role  is 
untrue. 
Point:  The  M-1  is  a  turkey! 
Counterpoint:  Army  troops  In  the  field 
with  the  M-1  tank  sUte  the  view  that  by 
every  measure  of  operational  performance, 
the  M-1  tank  Is  an  unequivocal  winner.  It  is 
easier  to  maintain  than  the  M60  tank.  It 
shoots  better  at  night  than  the  M60  does  in 
the  daytime.  It  is  twice  as  fast  as  the  M60 
and  is  able  to  reach  the  decisive  point  In 
battle  rapidly  to  achieve  victory.  It  can  sur- 
vive hits  that  would  catastrophically  de- 
stroy the  M60.  Maintenance  support  is  no 
different  than  that  currently  used,  and  re- 
quires far  less  special  tools  than  the  M60. 
Some  70%  of  engine  accessories  c&n  be  re- 
placed on  the  M-1  without  removing  the 
engine.  If  need  be.  the  engine  can  be  re- 
moved In  about  30  minutes  as  contrasted  to 
four  hours  for  the  M60.  No  refueling  prob- 
lems have  been  experienced  in  the  most  dif- 
ficult coml»t  simulation  exercises— day  and 
night.  The  M-1  is  a  winner  and  is  far  superi- 
or to  the  M60.  This  is  hardly  a  turkey. 

Point:  The  M-1  is  Just  being  issued  to 
combat  units  yet  the  Army  is  already  look- 
ing at  new  tank  designs.  Why  continue  with 
the  M-1  if  a  new  tank  is  going  to  be  fielded? 
Counterpoint:  It  is  true  the  Army  is  study- 
ing a  future  tank  design  as  a  part  of  its 
combat  vehicle  technology  program.  'The 
current  study  effort  is  for  the  tank  test  bed 
to  evaluate  design  proposals  for  future 
tanks  In  the  1990's  and  later.  This  is  a 
normal  research  and  development  effort  to 
keep  pace  with  rapidly  advancing  technolo- 
gy. We  must  look  ahead  with  a  plan  of 
action  rather  than  reaction  to  the  threat  of 
the  future.* 


River  for  its  water  supply,  and  the 
communities  which  line  the  river 
depend  on  it  for  safe  handling  of  their 
treated  sewage. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  proposed  sale  of  up 
to  50,000  acre-feet  of  Missouri  River 
water  a  year  to  Energy  Transportation 
Systems,  Inc..  for  a  coal  slurry  pipe- 
line. The  effect  on  downstream  States 
of  this  proposed  diversion  was  never 
adequately  addressed  in  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  the  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  President,  the  Missouri  General 
Assembly  recently  went  on  record  ex- 
pressing similar  concerns,  in  a  concur- 
rent resolution  offered  by  Senators 
Tnmian  Wilson,  Hardin  C.  Cox. 
Harold  L.  Caskey.  Henry  A.  Paneth- 
iere,  and  Harry  Wiggins.  I  conunend 
these  senators  for  their  initiative  and 
ask  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Missouri  River  represents  a 
valuable  and  irreplaceable  natural  resource 
of  the  state  of  Missouri;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Missouri  and  the 
citizens  of  other  downstream  states  rely  on 
the  Missouri  River  as  a  dependable  source 
of  water  for  drinking,  domestic,  industrial 
and  recreational  use;  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  is  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  permitting  the 
sale  of  water  from  the  upper  Missouri  River 
for  use  in  coal  slurry  line  between  Gillette. 
Wyoming;  Louisiana  and  Arkansas;  and 

Whereas,  the  the  sale  of  Missouri  River 
water  could  set  a  dangerous  precedent  that 
would  result  in  large  water  transfers  to 
energy  companies  thus  imperiling  naviga- 
tion, waste-water  treatment,  Irrigation  and 
other  uses  of  the  Missouri  River  water;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  advised  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment allow  the  states  to  resolve  this  Missou- 
ri River  issue; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Missouri  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
first  General  Assembly,  Second  Regular 
Session,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein,  that  the  Legislature  of  Mis- 
souri hereby  goes  on  record  to  oppose  the 
sale  of  water  from  the  upper  Missouri  River 
for  use  in  a  coal  slurry  operation;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  Commission.* 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  MISSOURI 
RIVER  WATER  FOR  COAL 
SLURRY  PIPELINE 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Missouri  River  is  a  vital  element  in 
our  Nation's  inland  waterway  trans- 
portation system.  Not  only  is  the  river 
a  navigable  waterway  in  its  own  right 
all  the  way  to  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  but  at 
times  of  low  flow  it  contributes  up  to 
60  percent  of  the  flow  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River  below  St.  Louis. 

In  addition,  60  percent  of  Missouri's 
populace    depends    on    the    Missouri 


THE  MUDFLAP  FLAP 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  one  tends  to  become  pretty  cyn- 
ical after  only  a  short  time  in  Wash- 
ington. Everyone  we  hear  from  is 
firmly  against  excessive  Government 
regulation— except,  of  course,  when  it 
directly  benefits  them  economically. 
Then,  suddenly,  we  start  hearing 
about  exceptions  to  the  rule,  special 
cases  of  national  importance,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  excuses  to  justify  special 
interest  legislation. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  in 
the  mail  that  really  caught  my  atten- 
tion. It  is  so  imusual  that  I  felt  it  was 
important  to  enter  it  into  the  Con- 


gressional Record  as  evidence  that 
there  ^is  at  least  one  company  that 
matches  its  rhetoric  with  action. 

The  letter  is  self-explanatory.  It  is 
written  by  an  executive  of  the  Koneta 
Rubber  Co.  concerning  an  amendment 
to  S.  1402  that  was  adopted  on  a  close 
vote  by  the  Commerce  Conunittee. 
That  amendment  would  require  that 
so-called  splash-and-spray  flaps  be 
added  to  all  large  trucks  on  the  inter- 
state highways.  This  would  be  re- 
quired even  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence of  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of 
such  devices.  As  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  splash  guards  in  the  country, 
Koneta  is  in  the  position  of  standing 
to  earn  millions  in  new  business  if  the 
provision  is  enacted  Into  law.  Yet  they 
have  written  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because  they  simply  feel  that  it 
is  wrong  for  the  Government  to  force 
businesses  to  purchase  a  product  that 
has  not  been  well  received  by  the 
trucking  industry. 

According  to  Koneta: 

If  spray  suppressant  devices  are  to  be 
added  to  trucks,  it  should  come  about  in  the 
proper  way:  through  free  marketing  by 
manufacturers  to  an  industry  striving  for 
safety  and  a  good  public  image- not  because 
some  company  was  big  enough  to  have  a  law 
written  to  force  truckers  to  buy  its  product. 

That  Is  an  extraordinary  position  for 
a  company  to  be  taking.  It  helps  to 
bolster  my  faith  that  there  are  a  few 
people  in  this  country  left  who  really 
believe  In  the  free  market  system  and 
reduction  of  Federal  regulation— even 
when  they  might  benefit  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  letter 
be  printed  In  the  Record  so  that  all 
the  Members  may  see  it. 

The  letter  follows: 

Koneta  Rubber  Co., 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  March  3,  1982. 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Rusiell  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cannon:  As  America's  larg- 
est manufacturer  of  splash  guards  (mud- 
flaps),  the  "Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1981"  (S.  1402)  which  carries  an 
amendment  requiring  "splash  and  spray 
suppressant  devices  on  all  tractors,  semi- 
trailers, and  trailers"  was  of  particular  In- 
terest to  Koneta.  A  law  requiring  the  retro- 
fitting of  splash  and  spray  suppressant  de- 
vices on  trucks  and  trailers  now  in  use  could 
mean  millions  of  dollars  in  new  business  for 
us.  While  we  could  certainly  use  the  busi- 
ness, we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  splash 
and  spray  amendment  tacked  on  8.  1402  by 
Senator  Danf  orth  of  Missouri. 

Spray  suppressant  mudflaps  were  intro- 
duced in  1979.  Several  manufacturers— in- 
cluding Koneta— offer  spray  suppressant 
mudflaps.  After  much  advertising,  promo- 
tion, and  publicity,  spray  suppressant  mud- 
flaps have  not  been  well  received  by  the 
trucking  Industry.  Evidence  of  this  is  the  es- 
timate that  leas  than  50.000  pairs  in  total 
have  been  sold  since  their  Introduction 
three  years  ago. 

We  were  tempted  to  support  the  amend- 
ment because  its  passage  could  mean  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  sales  of  our  anti-spray 
mudflaps.  After  due  consideration,  we  decid- 
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ed  that  we  could  not  support  the  amend- 
ment because  we  think  it  is  wrong  for  manu- 
facturers to  lobby  for  their  own  "special  in- 
terests" at  the  expense  of  others. 

At  a  time  when  many  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry—from major  carriers  to  owner-opera- 
tors—are struggling  for  survival,  we  think  it 
is  wrong  to  force  the  Industry  by  law  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  retro-fit  their 
equipment  with  spray  suppressant  devices. 
Manufacturers  of  trucks  and  trailers  would 
have  to  raise  the  prices  of  new  equipment  to 
pay  for  the  addition  of  spray  suppressant 
devices.  At  a  time  when  inflation  is  already 
crippling  the  economy,  we  think  it  is  wrong 
to  add  to  the  cost  of  delivering  food  and 
other  merchandise  to  the  consumer.  We 
think  it  Is  wrong  for  business  to  complain 
about  too  much  government  and  then  to 
lobby  for  a  law  which  would  force  truckers 
to  buy  a  product. 

Bad  laws  In  this  country  have  often  been 
created  by  narrow-minded,  selfish  business- 
es trying  to  legislate  their  products  into  the 
market.  If  spray  suppressant  devices  su'e  to 
be  added  to  trucks,  it  should  come  about  in 
the  proper  way:  through  free  marketing  by 
manufacturers  to  an  industry  striving  for 
safety  and  a  good  public  image— not  because 
some  company  was  big  enough  to  have  a  law 
written  to  force  truckers  to  buy  its  products. 
Sincerely. 

K.  E.  Lzmx, 
General  Manager.m 


THE  NATION'S  ECONOMIC 
DILEMMA 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
America  is  reeling  from  one  economic 
shock  to  another  .  .  .  inflation;  sky- 
rocketing interest  rates;  rising  unem- 
ployment, small  business  and  farm 
bankruptcies;  large  companies  sus- 
pending dividends  .  .  .  These  and 
other  indicators  are  causing  the  worst 
cost  economic  jitters  in  a  generation. 
As  Congress  debates  possible  solutions 
to  the  problems,  it  becomes  increasing- 
ly critical  to  actually  understand  what 
is  happening  and  the  reasons  why. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Lehman  Bros.  Kuhn  Loeb, 
Inc.,  and  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, has  written  an  extraordinarily 
perceptive  report  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic dilemma  and  how  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  I  commend  his  observa- 
tions to  my  colleagues. 
The  report  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan,  17. 1982] 
Nation's  EcoNomc  Dilekka  ako  How  To 
Cope  With  It 
(By  Peter  O.  Peterson) 
Who,  after  the  past  Year  of  the  budget. 
could  any  longer  call  economics  a  dismal  sci- 
ence? Since  last  January,  when  Budget  Di- 
rector David  A.  Stockman  was  warning  us  of 
an  Economic  Dunkirk,  we  have  bitten  nu- 
merous budget  bullets  and  dodged  others.  In 
July,  we  decorated  an  early  Christmas  tree 
with  the  gaudiest  tax  cuts  in  history.  In  the 
fall.  Wail  Street  and  the  budget  director 
himself  were  dragged  to  the  woodshed.  And 
finally,  caught  in  the  budget  battle  between 
President    and     Congress,     thousands    of 
unpaid  Federal  employees  found  themselves 
taking  a  premature  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
In  drama  and  metaphor,  it  has  been  a  vin- 
tage year.  Washington  hasn't  seen  a  new 
show  this  exciting  since  1933. 


But  one  thing  has  not  changed.  During 
the  worst  years  of  the  1970's,  budget  deficits 
ran  at  3  to  4  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Today  all  the  experts  project  defi- 
cits for  tl»e  mid-1980s  in  the  $150  billion 
range— that  is.  close  to  4  percent  of  the 
G.N.P.  It  would  seem  that  the  worst— giant 
deficits  that  cheat  our  future— has  become 
the  norm. 

A  nation,  like  a  family,  can  provide  for  its 
future  only  by  saving  a  big  chunk  of  its 
income  today  and  investing  it  productively— 
so  that  it  will  generate  even  more  income  in 
the  years  to  come.  A  nation  that,  instead, 
consumes  almost  all  that  it  earns  is  choos- 
ing Instant  gratification  at  the  cost  of  to- 
morrow's prosperity;  it  is  choosing  negligi- 
ble growth  in  the  economy's  output  per 
worker  and  therefore  in  the  living  standards 
of  its  people. 

That  has  been  the  American  pattern  in 
recent  years.  In  real  terms— that  is,  allowing 
for  inflation— the  value  of  our  economy's 
output  per  worker,  its  labor  productivity, 
has  virtually  stopped  growing  over  the  last 
several  years.  We  have  chosen  to  consume, 
rather  than  invest.  Our  private  sector  has 
been  saving  at  about  about  the  lowest  rate 
in  the  industrialized  world.  Meanwhile,  the 
Government  has  been  draining  an  ever-in- 
creasing share  of  these  meager  savings  away 
from  productive  investment  and  into  the  fi- 
nancing of  public  debt. 

The  proper  function  of  Government  is  to 
prepare  for  the  future.  We  have  Instead 
used  Government  to  impose  a  massive  mort- 
gage on  tomorrow's  prosperity. 

Accumulated  budget  deficits  have  pushed 
the  national  debt  to  more  than  $1,000  bil- 
lion, involving  annual  interest  charges  of 
nearly  $100  billion.  In  addition,  we  have  qui- 
etly incurred  "off-the-books"  liabilities  of 
more  than  $2,000  billion.  Half  of  that  will  be 
needed  to  meet  future  shortfalls  between 
scheduled  benefits  and  scheduled  payroll 
taxes  in  the  Social  Security  system.  Other 
Government  pension  commitments  will  take 
up  the  other  half.  Moreover,  we  have  just  as 
quietly  granted  off-budget  loan  guarantees 
and  undertaken  vast  Federal  insurance  li- 
abilities that  amount  to  still  another  $2,000 
billion  to  $3,000  billion. 

These  Federal  claims  on  the  capital  mar- 
kets, which  inevitably  limit  the  capital 
available  to  the  private  sector  of  the  econo- 
my for  productive  Investment,  have  been 
growing  dramatically.  In  the  1960's,  total 
borrowing  that  was  performed,  sulwidized  or 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government 
claimed  less  than  20  percent  of  all  funds 
raised  in  American  credit  markets;  in  recent 
years,  that  figure  has  increased  to  between 
40  and  50  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  country  faces  mas- 
sive capital  needs  for  the  defense  buildup, 
for  completing  the  desperately  needed  stra- 
tegic oil  reserve,  for  keeping  public  facili- 
ties—from sewers  to  highways— in  decent 
repair  and  for  adapting  our  industrial  ma- 
chine to  the  environmental  regulations  and 
energy  prioe  increases  that  swept  across  the 
country  in  the  1970's. 

How  are  we  going  to  afford  all  this? 

The  only  way  to  afford  and  enjoy  the 
future  is  to  invest  in  it.  The  industrial 
world's  premier  growth  economy  has  shown 
how  this  la  done:  For  several  decades,  the 
Japanese  have  given  savings  priority  over 
consumption  and  have  poured  those  savings 
into  productive,  long-term  capital  invest- 
ment. Japan  now  has  more  industrial  robots 
installed  than  all  other  nations  combined. 
Japan's,  industrial  plant  and  equipment— the 
engine  of  tomorrow's  prosperity— averages  8 


to  10  years  of  age:  our  plant  and  equipment 
averages  16  to  18  years.  With  an  economy 
twice  their  size,  we  spend  less  than  the  Jap- 
anese on  new  plant  and  equipment.  They 
dedicate  a  bigger  share  of  the  G.N.P.  than 
we  do  to  busineEs  research  and  development 
and  technical  education.  Japan,  not  the 
United  States,  now  has  the  world's  largest 
trade  surplus  in  technology-intensive  prod- 
ucts. Finally— and  this  bodes  ill  for  our 
future— their  production  of  new  patents 
rose  by  372  percent  over  the  last  decade, 
while  ours  was  (ailing  by  10  percent. 

For  most  Americans,  the  word  "invest- 
ment" brings  to  mind  an  alien  world  of 
stoclts  and  bonds,  smokestacks  and  board 
rooms.  Such  imagery  totally  misses  the 
point.  Unless  a  nation  pays  the  dues  re- 
quired for  economic  progress.  Its  politics  l>e- 
comes  a  mean  contest  over  scarce  re- 
sources—and the  invariable  losers  are  the 
poor  and  the  weak.  Unless  we  start  saving 
for  the  future,  rather  than  borrowing 
against  it,  our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  inherit  a  harsh  and  Illiberal  society. 

How  much  new  investment  do  we  need? 
No  scientific  answer  is  possible;  but,  by 
adding  up  the  manifold  challenges  we  will 
face  over  the  remainder  of  this  century,  I 
come  up  with  an  annual  invesment  bill  in 
the  range  of  14  to  15  percent  of  the  G.N.P. 
Today  we  dedicate  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  G.N.P.  to  business  investment.  To  raise 
that  share  by  almost  half  is  a  huge  task:  We 
would  have  to  ihift  to  industrial  Investment 
all  of  the  savings  now  being  diverted  into 
direct  Federal  Government  borrowing  (at 
least  3  to  4  percent  of  the  G.N.P.)  and  si- 
multaneously expand  the  total  pool  of  na- 
tional savings.  To  do  this  requires  a  very  sig- 
nificant cut  in  the  share  of  the  G.N.P.  cur- 
rently devoted  to  consumption— for  what  is 
consumed  is,  bjr  definition,  not  lieing  saved. 

The  Year  of  the  Budget  has  been  very  ex- 
citing, but  it  has  not  answered  the  basic 
questions:  Where  are  we  to  find  the  re- 
sources for  a  Decade  of  Investment?  Whose 
consiunption  is  to  be  cut? 

That  something  has  gone  haywire  with 
our  economy's  priorities  is  now  conventional 
wisdom.  Politicians  drone  on  in  their  sleep— 
and  often  In  that  of  their  audiences— about 
capital  formation,  technological  innovation 
and  balanced  budgets.  There  is  a  bipartisan 
consensus  to  harp  on  these  problems,  but 
there  is  also  a  bipartisan  consensus  to  avoid 
solving  them.  We  have  declared  open  sea- 
sons on  scapegoats. 

For  the  left,  the  favorite  scapegoat  is  the 
"wasteful  Pentagon":  Investment  resources 
are  disappearing  down  missile  holes.  This 
approach  founders  on  simple  arithmetic.  In 
the  1950's  and  early  60's,  when  the  economy 
showed  a  far  sounder  balance  between  cur- 
rent consumption  and  future  needs,  we  em- 
phasized defense  spending  far  more  than  in 
the  economically  dolorous  70's.  In  1980,  the 
defense  share  of  the  Federal  budget  was  the 
smallest  since  1939,  and  the  defense  share 
of  the  G.N.P.— at  less  than  5  percent— was 
about  one-third  the  Korean  War  figure.  It  is 
non-defense  Federal  spending  that  has  been 
climbing  swiftly,  from  about  10  percent  of 
the  G.N.P.  in  the  mid-1960's  to  18  percent  of 
the  G.N.P.  in  1980.  That  the  Pentagon  is 
wasteful,  that  generals  should  not  be  left 
alone  in  the  candy  store,  that  military  hard- 
ware should  reflect  military  strategy— all 
this  is  beyond  doubt.  But,  short  of  unilater- 
al disarmament,  we  are  never  going  to  find 
enough  "defense  cuts"  to  finance  large  in- 
creases in  productive  investment. 

The  scapegoat  for  the  right  is  the  "wel- 
fare cheater":  Investment  resources  are  dis- 
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appearing  into  the  pockeU  of  the  unworthy 
poor.  The  Year  of  the  Budget  gave  this 
theory  a  good  run,  with  major  budget  cuts 
in  such  antipoverty  programs  as  food 
stamps  and  Medicaid.  But  here,  too.  the 
arithmetic  fails.  Of  the  49  percent  of  1980 
Federal  expenditures  identifiable  as  "out- 
lays to  individuals"— most  of  them  are  paid 
directly  to  the  recipient— only  13  percent  go 
to  programs  that  use.  even  in  part,  poverty 
or  need  as  a  criterion  for  receiving  benefits. 
Cutting  all  these  programs  by  a  full  25  per- 
cent would  save  a  mere  3  percent  of  the 
budget,  and  we  would  run  out  of  unworthy 
poor  people  long  before  balancing  the 
budget. 

Politicians  search  frantically  for  scape- 
goats because  the  true  source  of  the  prob- 
lem of  underinvestment  is  uncomfortably 
close  to  home— and  involves  a  lot  of  votes. 
The  true  enemy  is,  I  suggest,  none  of  the 
above;  as  Pogo  observed  long  ago,  the 
enemy  Is  us. 

Tomorrow's  needs  and  opportunities  are 
getting  short  shrift  because  the  Great 
American  Majority— the  broad  middle  class, 
from  the  faded  blue  collar  to  the  starchiest 
white  collar— is  choosing  to  consume  today 
rather  than  to  save  for  tomorrow.  The 
budget  is  out  of  control  because  we— all  of 
us— regularly  demand  that  Government  sat- 
isfy our  immediate  appetites  rather  than 
attend  to  the  long-term  requirements  of  na- 
tional prosperity. 

The  evidence  is  everywhere.  Though  we 
divert  our  scarce  investment  capital  exces- 
sively into  residential  housing,  no  one  dares 
challenge  the  "American  dream"  that  every- 
one should  own  a  home.  Though  production 
per  worker  is  no  longer  rising  in  our  econo- 
my, we  assume  that  everyone  "deserves"  a 
substantial  wage  increase  every  year.  And 
when  wages  come  under  pressure,  we  rou- 
tinely respond  by  calling  for  import  limita- 
tions on  everything  from  cars  and  steel  to 
tomatoes  and  T-shirts.  Though  we  complain 
about  our  defense  costs  and  about  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  our  "Army  of  unemployables,"  we 
recoil  from  even  a  limited  period  of  military 
training  for  our  middle-class  employables. 
Though  we  have  only  5  percent  of  the 
world's  population  and  use  30  percent  of  the 
world's  energy,  we  tax  gasoline  at  a  rate  less 
than  one-tenth  of  that  commonly  levied 
abroad,  we  refuse  to  tax  oil  imports  and  we 
continue  to  impose  absurd  regulatory  ceil- 
ings on  natural  gas  prices. 

By  far  the  greatest  victory  for  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  however,  has  been  the 
creation  of  the  so-called  "safety  net  for  the 
needy"— an  exemption  from  budget  cuts  for 
a  set  of  programs  constituting  more  than 
half  of  all  Federal  spending  not  earmarked 
for  defense  or  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  These  safety-net  programs— Social  Se- 
curity retirement  and  disability  paymenU, 
Medicare,  veterans'  benefits,  railroad  retire- 
ment and  Federal-employee  pensions— have 
in  common  one  characteristic:  Poverty  or  fi- 
nancial need  is  not  a  test  for  receiving  the 
benefits.  For  this  reason,  the  programs  end 
up  subsidizing  the  middle  class  far  more 
than  the  poor. 

Yet  through  all  the  budget  cutting  of  the 
past  year,  these  programs  were  hardly 
touched.  It  was  the  programs  actually  tar- 
geted on  the  "needy"— Medicaid,  legal  serv- 
ices, food  stamps— that  fell  most  heavily 
under  the  budgetary  ax. 

What  we  have  then  is  a  safety  net  for  poli- 
ticians who  are  unwilling  to  ask  from  the 
broad  middle  class  an  explicit  contribution 
to  budgetary  control  and  economic  revival. 
Or.  we  might  say,  the  "safety  net"  is  in  fact 


a  well-padded  hammock  for  a  collection  of 
middle-class  interest  groups.  Safety-net  pro- 
grams, adjusted  fully  for  inflation  and  rich 
in  lobbying  support,  have  grown  at  15  per- 
cent a  year  for  more  than  a  decade— far 
faster  for  far  longer  than  any  other  element 
of  the  budget. 

To  be  sure.  President  Reagan,  through 
sheer  tenacity,  has  set  a  historic  and  much- 
needed  precedent  by  demonstrating  that 
regulatory  burdens  and  Federal  programs 
can  be  slashed— not  merely  pruned,  mani- 
cured or  rearranged.  This  precedent  has 
great  and  subversive  potential.  But  let  us 
not  fool  ourselves.  By  mid-decade,  the 
safety-net  programs  alone  will  cost  some 
$350  billion  annually,  probably  more  than 
10  times  greater  than  all  the  cuU  made  in 
the  fiscal  1982  budget. 

Why  do  politicians  never  tell  us  these 
things?  The  politicians  remain  silent  be- 
cause they  sense,  no  doubt  correctly,  that  to 
challenge  these  sacred  middle-class  "rights" 
is  to  profane  the  art  of  the  possible.  We  are 
the  ones  who  set  these  political  limits.  Until 
we  agree  to  relax  them,  we  can  hardly 
blame  our  representatives  for  representing 
us. 

So  we  must  try  a  new  tactic.  To  counter 
"middle-class  welfare"  and  to  help  the 
President  convert  the  Year  of  the  Budget 
into  a  decade  of  fiscal  reform  and  Invest- 
ment, the  broad  middle  class  Itself  needs  to 
build  a  new  political  force  of  leading  citi- 
zens—a  true  "Coalition  for  Investment. " 
Like  the  problems  it  addresses,  the  coalition 
should  be  nonpartisan,  and  its  chief  task 
should  be  educational.  The  objective  is 
simple:  to  demonstrate  that  we  all  have 
more  to  gain  from  investing  in  our  common 
economic  future  than  from  striking  special 
bargains  in  the  political  marketplace.  But 
the  details  of  the  message  nm  straight 
against  the  grain  of  today's  political  consen- 
sus. 

Our  system  of  old-age  entitlements  is  far 
and  away  the  biggest  drain  imposed  by  Gov- 
ernment on  the  nation's  Investoble  re- 
sources. 

In  1960,  Federal  outlays  for  the  elderly 
constituted  only  13  percent  of  the  budget: 
today,  that  figure  is  27.5  percent.  In  the  last 
two  years  alone,  outlays  for  the  elderly  in- 
creased by  30  percent,  or  almost  $50  billion. 
Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  has  predict- 
ed that  spending  for  the  aged  will  constitute 
an  unsustainable  35  percent  of  the  budget 
by  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  an  unthink- 
able 65  percent  by  2025. 

Two  great  forces  are  driving  up  Federal 
outlays  for  the  elderly.  The  first  is  the  fact 
that  benefits  are  100  percent  adjusted  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index— a  process  called 
"indexing"— and  are  also  subject  to  regular, 
politically  motivated  sweetening.  Thus,  the 
average  Social  Security  Ijenefit  shot  up  55 
percent  faster  than  the  price  level  during 
the  1970's.  By  contrast,  the  average  weekly 
Income  of  wage  earners,  who  must  pay  the 
benefits,  rose  leas  than  2  percent  In  real 
terms— that  is,  after  allowing  for  inflation. 
In  1970,  the  typical  married  worker  re- 
ceived, upon  retirement.  Social  Security 
payments  amounting  to  about  60  percent  of 
his  after-tax  wages.  Today,  that  has  Jumped 
to  90  percent. 

The  second  great  spur  to  these  programs 
is  the  graying  of  America— the  beneficiary 
population  is  exploding.  Fifty  years  ago, 
only  4  percent  of  our  population  was  over 
the  age  of  65:  today,  it  is  11  percent,  and 
that  proportion  will  double  again  over  the 
next  50  years.  In  fact,  for  the  next  several 


decades,  our  elderly  population  generally, 
those  who  receive  the  benefits,  will  grow  at 
20  timey  the  rate  of  our  labor  force,  those 
who  contribute  the  benefits. 

We  still  have  time— but  not  much— to 
bring  the  burgeoning  entitlements  for  the 
elderly  under  control  with  minimum  pain 
for  all  concerned.  Social  Security  benefits, 
for  example,  need  not  be  cut:  It  Is  sufficient. 
If  we  start  the  job  now,  merely  to  slow  the 
growth  of  benefits.  A  series  of  gradual 
changes,  enabling  our  people  to  make  ad- 
justments over  the  long  term,  could  elimi- 
nate our  trillion-dollar  unfunded  liability 
for  Social  Security  and  release  these  desper- 
ately needed  resources  for  the  Decade  of  In- 
vestment. 

The  eligible  age  for  full  benefits  should  be 
raised  gradually,  perhaps  over  the  next  15 
years,  from  65  to  68  or  70.  The  eligible  age 
for  early  retirement  (now  62  for  Social  Secu- 
rity and  even  earlier  for  Federal  employees) 
should  be  raised  in  tandem.  It  is  an  anachro- 
nism to  put  the  elderly  out  to  pasture  at  65. 
a  benchmark  chosen  during  the  Depression 
when  new  Jobs  were  nonexistent  and  old  age 
meant  ill  health.  (The  life  expectancy  of  an 
American  today  Is  about  12  years  longer 
then  when  the  Social  Security  legislation 
was  first  passed.)  In  the  1980's  and  1990'8. 
the  labor  force  will  grow  very  slowly,  put- 
ting the  skills  and  experience  of  the  elderly 
at  a  premium  and  giving  a  headstart  to 
those  businesses  imaginative  enough  to 
employ  them  usefully.  Today,  65  is  young 
and  medical  research  shows  that  continued 
work  is  the  best  way  to  stay  young. 

A  modest  tax  could  be  levied  on  half  the 
Social  Security  benefits  received  by  the  re- 
tired worker— based  upon  the  principle  that 
he  does  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  half  of  the 
payments  made  into  the  fund  in  his  name, 
those  provided  by  his  employer. 

Let  us  also  slaughter  the  sacred  cow  of  In- 
dexing, which  so  many  are  now  milking. 
Neither  the  nation's  working  people  nor  pri- 
vate pensioners  are  given  100  percent  pro- 
tection against  Inflation.  Today,  by  using 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  Index  public 
pensions,  we  are  shifting  significant 
amounts  of  real  income  in  a  capricious  fash- 
ion from  working  people  to  the  retired  pop- 
ulation. In  1980.  Social  Security  benefits 
were  Indexed  up  14.3  percent  whUe  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  of  workers  rose  only  7.2 
percent.  And  the  benefits  were  tax  exempt, 
while  the  workers  had  to  pay  an  ever-rising 
levy  of  Federal  income  taxes  and  Social  Se- 
curity contributions. 

Moreover,  the  price  index  has  several 
built-in  biases  that  overstate  the  degree  of 
inflation  in  the  economy,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  entitled  beneficiary.  The  single  most 
Important  bias  In  the  Index,  for  example,  is 
the  exaggeration  of  housing  mortgage  costs. 
That  has  pushed  up  the  price  index  and 
thereby  the  payments  made  to  the  elderly. 
Yet  the  burden  of  these  costs  falls  primarily 
on  homeowners  under  45  years  of  age— 92 
percent  of  whom  are  still  paying  off  their 
mortgages— rather  than  on  elderly  home- 
owners, only  19  percent  of  whom  are  still 
paying  off  their  mortgages. 

Even  a  minor  indexing  revision  could  gen- 
erate enormous  cumulative  savings.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  estimated, 
by  way  of  illustration,  that  holding  Social 
Security  increases  to  85  percent  of  the  price 
index  would  save  the  Federal  budget  more 
than  $40  billion  In  Social  Security  alone  by 
1986. 

The  country  must  leam  that  pensions  can 
grow  over  the  long  term  only  If  the  econo- 
my is  growing  as  rapidly  as  the  retired  pop- 
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uUtlon.  To  produce  the  needed  real  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  must  transform  both  our 
pension  systems  and  the  tax  systems  sur- 
rounding them  so  that  Instead  of  encourag- 
ing spending  and  consumption  they  will  en- 
courage savings  and  Investment. 

When  pensions  are  financed  from  Govern- 
ment spending  programs,  they  merely  add 
to  the  nation's  consumption.  Accordingly, 
we  should  limit  such  programs  to  providing 
a  genuine  safety  net  for  old  people  in  need. 
To  provide  the  rest  of  retirement  income, 
the  Government  should  encourage  individ- 
uals and  private  industry  to  build  up  pools 
of  savings,  invested  in  productive  industrial 
assets. 

That  is  the  Japanese  pattern.  When  we 
observe  Japanese  workers  saving  25  percent 
or  more  of  their  personal  income— versus  5 
percent  for  Americans— we  too  often  rush  to 
explain  it  solely  in  terms  of  a  "cultural 
force."  such  as  their  national  "savings 
ethic."  There  are  other  explanations.  First, 
provided  with  fewer  Government  old-age 
benefits,  the  Japanese  need  to  save  more  for 
their  later  years.  In  addition,  they  have 
more  powerful  incentives  to  save.  Japan 
grants  far  bigger  personal  deductions  for  or- 
dinary interest  and  dividend  income.  In  the 
United  States,  corporate  earnings  are  taxed 
once  at  the  corporate  level  and  a  second 
time  when  the  stockholder  receives  divi- 
dends. Japan's  holders  of  corporate  shares 
receive  a  personal  tax  credit  on  dividend 
Income  to  compensate  for  the  corporate  tax 
already  t>aid.  And  Japan  does  not  tax  the 
capital  gains  that  result  from  buying  and 
selling  securities.  In  the  end.  the  Japanese 
pattern  is  safer  for  old  people,  because  It  In- 
sures a  far  stronger  economy  to  support 
them.  Had  American  workers  these  sorts  of 
objective— not  cultural— Incentivles.  our  na- 
tional rate  of  savings  would  rise  substantial- 
ly. It  is  time  we  move  to  a  tax  structure 
biased  less  against  savings  and  more  against 
consumption. 

Yet  leaving  aside  tax  reform,  our  origlniil 
challenge  of  entitlement  reform  remains. 
And  it  always  raises  the  same  objections: 
moderating  Government  pensions  is 
"unfair"  to  the  poor  and  violates  society's 
"solemn  contract"  to  pay  old  people  what 
they  contributed  in  payroll  taxes.  Such  ob- 
jections have  very  little  merit. 

These  programs  are  neither  intended  nor 
designed  primarily  to  benefit  the  poor.  And 
a  recipient's  benefits  bear  almost  no  rela- 
tion to  his  contributions.  The  typical  Social 
Security  recipient  retiring  today  will  reap 
three  to  six  times  more  in  benefits  than  he 
paid  in— and  that  includes  the  Interest  he 
might  have  earned  had  the  money  been  in- 
vested. The  young  worker  starting  his  pay- 
roll contributions  today  will  be  very  fortu- 
nate if  he  receives  benefits  merely  equal  to 
what  he  pays  in.  These  benefit  levels  turn 
not  on  some  sacred  "contract"  but  on  the 
realities  of  demography,  economic  growth 
and  political  clout. 

The  fairness  argument  is  particularly  out- 
landish when  applied  to  Federal-employee 
pensions.  Here,  the  benefit  levels  typically 
run  2.5  to  3  times  those  available  to  similar- 
ly placed  workers  in  the  private  sector.  Ben- 
efits for  Federal  Government  retirees  have 
increased  by  130  percent  over  the  last  10 
years,  while  the  average  wage  of  a  Federal 
worker  has  risen  by  80  percent.  Starting  at  a 
high  proportion  of  final  salary  (up  to  80 
percent  of  final  pay  for  members  of  Con- 
gress), Oovemment  pensions  have  been  ad- 
Justed  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  twice 
yearly.  And  the  retirees  themselves,  though 
exempt  from  Social  Security  taxes  during 


their  Government  careers,  are  free  to  dip 
Into  Social  Security  minimum  benefits  if 
they  have  also  worked  a  sufficient  time  in 
the  private  sector.  More  than  80  percent  of 
Federal  retirees  eventually  engage  In  this 
sort  of  double  dipping,  and  some  of  them 
become  triple  dippers  by  earning  a  private 
pension  as  well.  After  several  years,  a  re- 
tired Federal  employee  frequently  makes 
more  from  his  Federal  pension  alone  than 
his  colleagues  still  in  service.  The  retired 
Speaker  of  the  House,  John  McCormack, 
enjoyed  a  pension  of  almost  $92,000  while 
his  successor  In  office  was  earning  $79,000. 
As  of  a  year  ago.  four-star  generals,  10  years 
out  of  service,  were  getting  $64,000  while 
those  holding  their  old  Jobs  received 
$54,000.  The  private  pensioner,  by  contrast, 
typically  gets  less  than  one-half  of  the  pay 
of  his  working  colleagues  and  the 'ratio 
drops  with  each  year  of  continued  inflation 
since  he,  unlike  the  public  pensioner,  bene- 
fits from  little  or  no  Indexing. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the  political 
forces  fighting  reform  in  entitlements  for 
the  aged.  Federal  retirees— actual  and  po- 
tential—make up  the  core  population  of  the 
Washington  area  generally,  and  of  Capitol 
Hill  In  particular.  The  elderly  vote  more 
regularly  ttian  younger  citizens  (70  to  80 
percent  versus  less  than  50  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  population);  they  are  superbly 
organized  and  their  ranks  are  swelling  rap- 
idly. 

The  most  modest  Social  Security  reform 
proposal  triggers  an  automatic  avalanche  of 
postcards  to  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
The  lobbies  of  Congress  fill  up  regularly 
with  representatives  of  S.O.S.  (Save  our  Se- 
curity), N.C.S.C.  (the  National  Council  of 
Senior  C^ltixens),  N.R.T.A.  (the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association),  A.A.R.P.  (the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons), 
the  Gray  Panthers  and  another  100  or  so 
pressure  groups  for  the  elderly  that  claim  a 
combined  membership  of  35  million  to  40 
million. 

Nonetheless,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  afford 
the  current  entitlements  system  for  the 
aged.  To  take  the  Social  Security  system  as 
an  example,  the  total  payroll  tax— today  at 
13  percent  of  wages— would  have  to  soar 
well  above  20  percent  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  some  say  as  high  as  40  percent 
by  the  year  2030.  If  we  instead  dip  int,o  gen- 
eral revenues,  the  burden  would  simply 
switch  to  the  Income  tax— a  burden  which 
would  force  us  to  forgo  virtually  every  other 
Important  national  objective. 

At  some  point,  young  workers  will  simply 
refuse  to  pay  the  crxishing  taxes  required  to 
support  their  elders.  By  endlessly  deferring 
this  problem,  we  are  setting  the  stage  for  a 
very  ugly  generational  conflict. 

Over  the  last  15  years,  the  entitlements 
revolution  made  a  huge  chunk  of  the  budget 
hostage  to  the  blind  forces  of  Inflation  and 
demography.  Unless  we  now  launch  a  coun- 
terrevolution against  middle-class  and 
upper-class  entitlements,  budget  control  and 
economic  recovery  will  continue  to  elude  us. 

In  pursiiing  the  American  dream  that 
every  citizen  should  own  his  own  home,  we 
have  pushed  too  large  a  portion  of  our  al- 
ready scarce  investment  resources  into 
building  houses. 

Consider  the  anomaly.  The  Japanese  dedi- 
cate 18  percent  of  their  G.N.P.  to  increasing 
to  total  stock  of  buildings,  equipment  and 
other  forms  of  fixed  capital;  the  United 
States  dedicates  only  6  percent.  Yet  we  pour 
half  of  this  new  investment  into  residential 
buildings.  Over  the  last  decade,  our  total 
stock  of  fixed  capital  has  slowed  Its  growth 


rate  dramatically,  and  the  entire  reduction 
has  come  at  the  expense  of  business  capital, 
rather  than  residential  capital. 

This  pattern  Is  a  direct  result  of  America's 
middle-class  housing  subsidies,  which  gener- 
ate an  astonishing  flow  of  budgetary  red 
ink. 

A  Japanese  family  shopping  for  a  home 
benefits  from  none  of  our  tax  favors  and 
must  typically  fork  out  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  total  price  as  a  down  payment.  That 
does  not  mean  the  Japanese  discourage 
home  ownership:  their  Idea  is  simply  that,  if 
you  want  to  own  a  house,  you  should  save 
for  it.  Those  savings,  in  turn,  fuel  business 
investment,  helping  drive  the  entire  econo- 
my. As  a  result,  the  Japanese  family's  real 
income  has  been  rising,  making  it  increas- 
ingly possible  to  afford  excellent  housing 
without  special  tax  incentives. 

We  have  shaped  our  laws  in  the  other  di- 
rection. Homeowners  can  deduct  property 
Uxes  from  taxable  income.  Capital  gains 
from  the  sale  of  homes  largely  escape  tax- 
ation. To  the  astonishment  of  foreigners,  we 
permit  all  mortgage  Interest  to  be  fully  de- 
ducted. We  have  established  an  alphabet 
soup  of  Federal  and  federally  sponsored 
agencies  to  Insure  homeowners  80  percent 
to  95  percent  debt  leverage.  Taken  together, 
the  tax-code  housing  incentives  alone  cost 
more  than  $30  billion  In  lost  Federal  reve- 
nue for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  nearly  all  of  it 
lost,  of  course,  to  the  Pogo  majority,  the 
middle  and  upper-middle  classes.  In  the 
same  year,  direct  Federal  subsidies  to  low- 
income  homeowners  and  tenants  amounted 
to  $8  billion.  The  Government  also  has 
more  than  $100  billion  at  risk  in  unsecured 
deposit  insurance  at  the  nation's  troubled 
savings  and  loan  institutions.  And  no  one 
really  knows  what  future  costs  we  will  incur 
from  about  $350  billion  outstanding  in 
home  loans  Insured  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  (That  figure  is  about 
10  times  the  sum  of  the  Federal  loans  and 
guarantees  outstanding  for  business  pur- 
poses.) 

The  result  is  that  housing  has  been  more 
than  Just  a  hedge  against  Inflation:  it  has 
been  an  inflation  winner.  By  combining  big 
mortgages  and  big  tax  breaks,  most  home- 
owners find  their  houses  the  most  profita- 
ble "investment"  available.  So  why  buy 
stock  in  a  business? 

The  recent  slump  in  the  home-construc- 
tion industry  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
longer-term  trend.  We  have  been  building 
houses  Instead  of  factories.  To  believe  we 
can  do  this  indefinitely  is  not  the  American 
dream  but  simply  a  fantasy.  It  is  time  to 
wake  up— to  eliminate  some  of  the  tax  in- 
centives for  housing,  or  at  least  to  extend 
similar  incentives  to  other  productive  assets 
that  may  not  shelter  our  own  family,  but 
that  do  provide  for  the  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment required  for  our  economy's  future 
growth. 

Yet  the  American  economy  needs  more 
than  new  equipment.  Even  when  their  cap- 
ital equipment  is  identical,  the  Japanese 
companies  typically  outproduce  their  Amer- 
ican counterparts  by  a  sizable  margin.  The 
Japanese  are  beating  us  in  world  markets, 
not  only  because  their  Government's  poli- 
cies assure  a  high  rate  of  savings  and  invest- 
ment, but  also  because  their  private  sector 
does  a  better  Job  than  ours  at  the  bargain- 
ing table,  in  the  board  room  and  on  the 
shop  floor. 

American  unions  have  regularly  demand- 
ed, and  won.  annual  wage  increases  in  the 
range  of  9  to  11  percent,  far  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  labor  productivity  growth,  which  re- 
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cently  has  hovered  around  zero.  Since  labor 
cosU  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  business 
coste,  this  level  of  wage  Inflation  virtually 
assures  overall  inflation  at  near  double-digit 
levels. 

The  problem  is  most  acute  In  our  most 
venerable  industries.  From  1969  to  1980, 
hourly  wages  for  auto  workers  have  gone  up 
60  percent  faster  than  for  manufacturing 
workers  generally.  For  steel  workers,  wages 
have  risen  90  percent  faster.  The  growth  of 
productivity  in  these  indtistrles  has  lagged 
far  behind.  Current  stratospheric  wage 
levels  combined  with  out-of-date  manufac- 
turing practices  explain  why  both  industries 
are  losing  their  competitive  place  in  the 
world. 

To  make  an  automobile  in  Japan  requires 
only  about  90  hours  of  labor,  at  a  total 
hourly  cost  of  about  $11.  including  fringe 
benefits  and  absenteeism.  In  the  United 
States,  about  130  hours  are  required  at  a 
total  hourly  cost  of  nearly  $20.  Japanese 
companies  thus  start  out  with  roughly 
$1,000  of  plant  labor  embodied  In  each  car; 
for  American  companies,  the  comparable 
figure  Is  about  $2,500. 
Whose  fault  Is  this? 

For  those  of  us  in  management,  the 
unions  make  a  tempting  target.  But  Is  not 
management  getting  the  treatment  it  de- 
serves? 

American  management  too  often  treats 
labor  relations  as  a  narrow,  adversarial 
ritual  focused  on  near-term  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  That  the  unions  react  by 
saying  "more  today,  forget  tomorrow"  Is 
hardly  surprising.  Too  often,  viewed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  management  dis- 
plays a  similar  attitude.  Such  managers 
keep  their  eyes  on  quarterly  eamUigs.  chase 
each  other  up  executive-compensation  lad- 
ders of  their  own  making  and  grab  for  "up- 
front" bonuses  and  perquisites  unrelated  to 
the  company's  long-term  success. 
What  is  to  be  done? 

First,  our  major  Industries  must  learn 
that  their  very  survival  requires  common 
sense  and  moderation  In  both  wages  and  ex- 
ecutive pay.  This  message  Is  finally  getting 
through  In  BriUln.  Under  the  twin  pres- 
sures of  prolonged  recession  and  fierce 
international  competition,  auto  workers  at 
British  Leyland  recently  accepted  a  wage  In- 
crease under  5  percent:  wage  bargains  In  the 
5  to  7  percent  range  are  suddenly  common- 
place throughout  British  industry:  For  the 
first  time  In  many  years,  British  productivi- 
ty displays  a  rising  trend. 

To  teach  our  own  wage  negotiators  the 
lessons  of  survival,  we  must  keep  the  mar- 
ketplace free  of  excessive  regulatory  Intru- 
sions and  import  protection.  Those  who 
doubt  that  deregulation  will  diminish  wage 
and  salary  Inflation  should  examine  the  air- 
line industry.  Deregulating  fares  and  routes 
has  led  to  an  explosion  of  entrepreneurshlp, 
with  new  airlines  showing  labor  costs  as 
much  as  65  percent  lower  than  the  older  air- 
lines. The  older  companies  are  responding 
with  wage  freezes,  agreements  to  Increase 
productivity,  reduced  management  over- 
heads and  employee  stock-ownership  plans. 
Second,  we  must  find  ways  to  revive  the 
productivity  of  our  firms  and,  where  neces- 
sary, drastically  rethink  our  labor  and  man- 
agement methods,  preconceptions  and  Insti- 
tutions. The  Japanese  edge  here  is  consider- 
able. 

The  Japanese  match  our  output  levels 
with  at  least  20  percent  less  manufacturing 
space.  They  operate  on  Inventories  meas- 
ured In  hours  rather  than  weeks.  And  their 
companies  have  much  simpler  organization- 


al structures.  A  recent  study,  for  example, 
showed  11  levels  of  organization  and  200 
worker  classifications  In  a  Ford  plant  as 
compared  with  six  levels  of  organization  and 
seven  worker  classifications  in  a  ToyoU 
plant. 

The  Japanese  worker  shows  an  exception- 
al commitment  to  his  company's  long-term. 
future.  To  discuss  the  Improvement  of  prod- 
ucts or  operations,  Japanese  employees 
meet  two  or  three  times  a  week,  after  work 
and  on  their  own  time,  and  in  many  compa- 
nies average  six  to  eight  suggestions  per 
month.  Their  absenteeism  rate,  at  3  to  4 
percent  Including  sick  leave  and  vacations.  Is 
far  lower  than  ours.  The  typical  employee 
takes  only  five  days  of  vacation,  though  en- 
titled to  15  to  20  days.  When  Japanese  man- 
agement Insisted  that  the  "health  and  wel- 
fare of  their  employees'  was  their  top  busi- 
ness priority,  American  managers  used  to 
smile.  When  Aklo  MoriU,  chairman  of 
Sony,  told  me  he  thinks  of  his  employees  as 
members  of  the  "family."  I  was  skeptical. 
But  when  surveys  show  that  a  Japanese 
worker  would  turn  first  to  his  company 
when  confronted  with  a  personal  tragedy,  I 
now  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Something  im- 
portant is  happening. 

To  the  Japanese,  productivity  means  more 
quality  as  well  as  more  quantity.  The  qual- 
ity of  Japanese  products  Is  often  stuimlng. 
One  study  found  that  96  percent  of  their 
automobiles  leave  the  production  line  in  fit 
shape  for  delivery,  versus  75  percent  of  ours. 
American  rent-a-car  companies  report  that 
cars  made  In  the  United  SUtes  require  two 
to  three  times  more  servicing  than  compara- 
ble Japanese  cars. 

American  companies  can  match  these 
standards.  Sony  does  It  with  American 
workers  In  Its  San  Diego  color-televlslon 
plant.  The  secret  Is  not  some  Inscrutable 
Japanese  "work  ethic."  The  Japanese  work- 
ers excel  because  management  regards  them 
as  a  long-term  capital  asset,  whose  value  far 
transcends  the  quarterly  earnings  state- 
ment, and  gives  them  a  genuine  stake  in  the 
process  of  management,  through  real  shop- 
floor  power  to  organize  production,  develop 
new  products,  control  quality  and  lower 
costs. 

Can  American  management  and  labor 
similarly  discover  their  conunon  Interest  In 
high  and  sustained  productivity?  Can 
today's  Institutionalized— and  destructive- 
combat  give  way  to  a  new  deal?  The  deal  Is 
yet  to  be  structured.  Should  American  com- 
panies explore  new  forms  of  long-term  Job 
security?  New  fonns  of  productivity  pay? 
What  would  our  unions  be  willing  to  give  in 
return?  More  work-rule  flexibility?  Fewer, 
less  rigid  job  classifications?  It  will  take 
some  doing. 

Unlike  Japanese  unions,  which  are  orga- 
nized around  individual  companies,  the 
American  union  movement  has  traditionally 
been  focused  on  Industries,  with  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  competitive  vigor  of  Individ- 
ual companies  within  a  particular  Industry. 
Changing  this  may  require  major  changes 
In  the  politics  and  bureaucratic  structure  of 
the  labor  movement. 

For  management,  the  new  emphasis  must 
be  on  long-term  performance.  Our  system  of 
mandated  retirement  for  executives  may  be 
essential,  but  need  we  limit  our  appraisal 
and  our  compensation  of  top  executives 
simply  to  the  period  of  time  they  are  In 
office?  Does  this  not  shape  decisions  that 
favor  the  short  term  at  the  expense  of  the 
longer  view?  I  recently  heard  a  provocative 
suggestion— that  bonuses  for  top  managers 
should  be  paid  in  significant  part  after  their 


retirement,  to  reflect  the  lasting  effects  of 
their  achievements.  Whatever  the  Idea's 
practical  merits.  Its  premise  Is  Irrefutable: 
Industrfkl  progress  will  once  again  be  made 
In  the  United  States  only  when  manage- 
ment recognizes  the  claims  that  a  compa- 
ny's future  rightfully  makes  on  Its  current 
operations  and  finances.  In  our  factories,  as 
In  Washington,  we  must  begin  putting  to- 
morrow first. 

Our  economic  program  is  at  bottom  politi- 
cal, and  the  politics  involved  could  not  be 
more  difficult.  Over  the  last  15  years,  the 
broad  middle  class  that  ultimately  governs 
this  nation  has  fragmented  Into  a  collection 
of  special  interests:  the  elderly,  homeown- 
ers, public  employees,  veterans  and  the  like. 
We  commonly  assume  that  a  clash  of  special 
Interests  will  ultimately  vindicate  the  gener- 
al Interest,  that  extreme  will  balance  ex- 
treme, with  compromise  producing  a  work- 
able harmony.  In  this  case,  however,  that  is 
not  how  it  worlcs.  The  special  interests  of 
the  middle  class  do  not  fight  each  other. 
They  have  instead  found  common  ground  in 
using  the  Federal  Government  to  expand 
today's  consumption  at  the  ext>enae  of  in- 
vestment In  tomorrow's  prosperity.  The 
future,  unrepresented,  Is  being  sacrificed. 

In  the  global  economy,  there  Is  a  rising 
sun  in  the  East,  a  sense  of  twilight  in  the 
West.  To  give  the  American  economy  fresh 
hope,  we  must  begin  shifting  resources  mas- 
sively from  Government-mediated  consump- 
tion to  productive,  long-term  Investment  in 
business  plant,  equipment  and  Innovation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  "Coalition  for  In- 
vestment" can  overcome  our  collective  frag- 
mentation and  shortsightedness.  I  do  know 
that  economic  revival  is  possible.  We  possess 
the  necessary  resources  In  unparalleled 
abundance:  science,  energy,  food,  minerals, 
skills.  What  we  lack— and  desperately 
need— is  the  resolve  to  make  some  political 
choices.  We  Americans  have  been  exception- 
ally good  at  prevailing  in  times  of  crisis. 
Today,  defeat  creeps  upon  us  so  gradually 
as  to  seem  inevitable.  It  Is  not  Inevitable. 


AHEPA  HONORS  SENATOR  PELL 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday our  colleague,  the  dlstinBTuished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  American-Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association  for  his 
exemplary  and  distinguished  contribu- 
tions to  his  country  and  fellow  man.  In 
receiving  the  1982  Socratlc  Award 
from  the  Order  of  AHEPA,  Senator 
CLAiBoiun;  Pell  joined  distinguished 
leaders  such  as  the  late  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Everett 
Dirksen  who  have  previously  received 
this  award. 

The  Socratic  Award  which  Senator 
Pell  received  honors  the  Individual 
who  emulates  and  expresses  the  ideals 
of  Socrates  in  the  search  for  truth, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  Socratic 
ideal.  Over  a  distinguished  career  that 
includes  7  years  In  the  Foreign  Service 
and  State  Department,  as  well  as  22 
years  In  this  t)ody.  Senator  Pell  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  principles  of 
democracy  with  statesmanship,  integ- 
rity, and  steadfast  dedication  to  the 
high  principles  on  which  free  nations 
are  founded. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  award  to  Senator  Peix  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  text  of  the  award  follows: 
The  Order  of  AHEPA  1982  Socratic  Award 

plibbeifted  to  the  honorable  claiborne 

PXLL 

For  exemplary  and  distinguished  services 
and  contributions  to  his  country  and  fellow 
man. 

For  steadfast  dedication  to  the  high  prin- 
ciples on  which  free  nations  are  founded: 

For  dynamic  defense  and  support  of  the 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  men: 

Over  a  span  of  21  years  the  Honorable 
Claiborne  Pell  has  served  devotedly  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  During  his 
distinguished  career,  he  devoted  his  life's 
work  In  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of 
the  Socratic  Philosophy,  which  brought 
forth  one  great  thought,  so  novel  and  pro- 
found that  a  whole  new  age  dawned  In  its 
light.  This  great  thought  exemplified  In  the 
Philosophy  of  Socrates  was  that  man's 
nature,  even  in  its  mortality,  is  the  glory  of 
creation,  and  that  man  has  a  noble  purpose: 
to  live  at  the  highest  possible  pitch  of 
human  performance— physically,  morally 
and  intellectually. 

The  Honorable  Claiborne  P>ell  has  exem- 
plified the  Socratic  Philosophy  in  his  coura- 
geous devotion  to  the  tenets  of  democracy: 
in  his  contributions  to  world  humanity,  in 
his  statesmanship,  and  in  his  strength  of  in- 
tegrity. 

It  Is  with  grateful  appreciation  and  recog- 
nition, therefore,  that  the  fraternity  does 
herewith  present  to  the  Honorable  Clai- 
borhePkll. 

The  AHEPA  Socratic  Award  for  1982  rep- 
resented by  this  scroll  and  the  award  itself. 
a  bronze  bust  of  the  ancient  philosopher, 
Socrates. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C.  this 
8th  day  of  March,  1982. 

GnsTAv  CorriNAs, 
Supreme  President,  Order  of  AHEPA. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  address 
at  the  ceremonies  honoring  Senator 
Fell  was  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Benjamin  S. 
RosofTHAL.  whose  topical  and  incisive 
observations  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  all  in  attendance.  His  Emi- 
nence, Archbishop  lakovos,  primate  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of 
North  and  South  America,  delivered 
the  blessing  at  the  ceremony. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  on  the  celebration  of  its  60th 
anniversary  this  year.  Members  of 
AHEPA  take  Justifiable  pride  in  the 
order's  record  of  accomplishment.  In 
promoting  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  ideals  of 
citizenship  and  patriotism,  in  its  pro- 
motion of  education,  and  In  its  many 
examples  of  benevolence  and  generosi- 
ty, members  of  AHEPA  strive  for  the 
betterment  of  our  society.  We  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  this  distin- 
guished organization  for  many  more 
years  of  service  and  accomplishment.* 


A  REAGAN  "SHOKU"  FOR  JAPAN 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues  attention  to  an  im- 


portant article  on  the  need  for  the 
Japanese  to  increase  their  defense 
budget.  Right  now,  the  Japanese  are 
spending  less  than  1  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  on  de- 
fense. Yet  their  GNP  has  almost  out- 
stripped the  Soviet  GNP,  and  the  Jap- 
anese economy  is  the  second  or  third 
largest  in  the  world.  The  attached  ar- 
ticle was  published  in  the  winter  1982 
International  Security  Review,  and  it 
is  entitled  "A  Reagan  'Shoku'  for 
Japan."  Its  author  is  Prof.  Stephen  P. 
Gibert  of  Georgetown  University.  Pro- 
fessor Gibert  was  a  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  advisor  to  President 
Reagan  during  the  campaign.  This  ar- 
ticle has  created  a  sensation  ahd  a 
storm  of  controversy  since  it  was  fea- 
tured on  page  1  of  the  Sankei  Shim- 
bun  in  T(*yo  on  January  4,  1981.  In 
view  of  the  forthcoming  hearings  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunit- 
tee  and  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  the  Japanese  defense 
budget  issue,  this  article  deserves  care- 
ful attention.  I  request  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

Professor  Gibert's  article  tmd  Presi- 
dent Re8«an's  policies  are  having  their 
desired  impact  in  Japan,  as  the  follow- 
ing Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service  translation  suggests. 

The  article  follows: 

A  RSAGAN  "Shoku"  roR  Japan? 
(By  Stephen  P.  Gibert) 

Japan  is  a  military  protectorate  of  the 
United  States,  not  an  ally.  The  present  secu- 
rity frameworlc,  in  which  the  United  States 
is  pledged  to  defend  Japan  but  Japtm  is  not 
pledged  to  support  America,  is  obsolete  and 
should  be  discarded.  It  was  crafted  in  1960— 
a  different  era  when  Japan  was  economical- 
ly weak,  not  yet  recovered  from  its  devastat- 
ing defeat  in  the  Second  World  War  and  ut- 
terly dependent— politically,  economically, 
and  militarily— on  the  United  States. 

The  situation  is  vastly  different  today.  In 
all  respects  except  the  military,  Japan  is 
one  of  the  world's  great  powers.  As  long  ago 
as  the  early  17th  century,  Japan  had  around 
25  million  Inhabitants,  which  was  consider- 
ably more  than  the  population  of  France, 
then  the  largest  country  in  Europe.  Today 
Japan,  with  a  population  of  around  120  mil- 
lion, is  twice  or  more  the  size  of  each  of  the 
four  largest  West  European  countries— the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Italy,  and  France.  In  per  capita 
income.  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  are  roughly  comparable.  And, 
despite  being  an  importer  of  almost  all  es- 
sential raw  materials  and  nearly  totally  de- 
pendent on  oil  imports,  Japan's  inflation 
rate  has  been  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  Technologically,  except  in 
the  area  of  weapons  production,  Japan  is 
one  of  the  most  advanced  countries  in  the 
world.  As  regards  trade  relations,  Japan  had 
a  trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  of 
about  <12  billion  in  1978,  $8.6  billion  in 
1979.  $10  bUlion  in  1980.  and  about  $15  bil- 
lion in  1981.  In  fact,  there  is  a  general  con- 
sensus that  the  Japanese  economy,  al- 
though smaller  than  the  American,  is  the 
strongest  among  the  developed  industrial 
nations. 

Nearly  35  years  ago.  the  United  States  re- 
sponded to  Soviet  pressures  against  the  out- 


side world  by  enunciating  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine and  shoring  up,  through  both  econom- 
ic and  military  aid.  the  positions  of  the 
threatened  countries.  This  was  followed  by 
the  creation  of  NATO,  which  was  less  a  true 
military  alliance  than  a  legitimization  of 
American  force  presence  in  Europe.  Across 
the  world,  around  the  peripheries  of  the 
communist  states,  a  network  of  mutual  secu- 
rity arrangements  provided  for  the  forward 
deployment  of  American  military  forces.  As 
President  Kennedy  expressed  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address,  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  bear  any  burden  and  pay  any  price  to 
maintain  freedom.  This  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary—it could  not  be  expected  that  the 
noncommunist  states  could  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  certainly  not  Japan.  As  recently  as 
1960,  Japan's  gross  national  product  was 
about  eight  percent  that  of  the  United 
States.  Today.  In  contrast.  Japan's  GNP  is 
about  half  that  of  the  United  SUtes.  plac- 
ing Japan  well  ahead  of  the  great  powers  of 
Western  Europe— Indeed,  more  than  Eng- 
land and  France  combined,  and  approxi- 
mately on  par  with  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
it  can  be  debated  whether  Japan  is  the 
world's  second  largest  economy  or  is  in  third 
place,  behind  the  USSR.  Japan  Is  clearly 
growing  faster  and  is  in  all  respects,  except 
the  military,  a  much  more  advanced  coun- 
try. 

Thus,  while  the  weakness  of  a  defeated 
Japan  and  Germany,  a  prostrate  Western 
Europe,  and  a  China  in  the  throes  of  revolu- 
tion made  it  Inevitable  in  the  first  several 
decades  after  the  Second  World  War  that 
the  burden  of  balancing  Soviet  military 
power  would  fall  nearly  exclusively  upon 
the  United  States,  these  conditions  no 
longer  exist,  indeed  have  not  existed  for 
some  time.  As  Professor  James  Morley  put 
it  in  a  masterpiece  of  understatement.*  "The 
argument  that  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  new  burden  [of  opposing  the  Soviet 
military  buildup]  should  be  borne  by  the 
United  States  .  .  .  has  lost  persuasive- 
ness." ' 

Lost  persuasiveness,  certainly.  But  the 
stubborn  facts  remain.  In  1980  the  United 
States  spent  about  S.S  percent  of  its  GNP  on 
defense:  Germany.  France,  and  other  Euro- 
pean NATO  countries  about  3-4  percent; 
and  Japan  less  than  one  percent.  Current 
(fiscal  year  1982)  estimated  defense  budget 
outlays  for  the  United  States  are  about  $180 
billion*  and  for  Japan  approximately  $12 
billion.*  Per  capita  defense  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1981  was  about  $759  for  the 
United  States.  $405  for  West  Germany,  and 
$98  for  Japan.*  Of  course  arguments  about 
amounts  of  spending  avoid  the  more  impor- 
tant issue— Just  what  should  the  Japanese 
do  in  the  defense  area?  This  is  a  crucial 
question  because  no  serious  analyst— Japa- 
nese or  American— claims  that  Japan  could 
possibly  defend  itself  against  an  increasing- 
ly powerful  Soviet  military  presence  in  East 
Asia. 

THE  CtntRXNT  DETENSE  CONTROVERSY 

Given  this  situation,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  hoped,  as 
did  all  recent  American  governments,  that 
the  Japanese  could  be  persuaded  to  carry  a 
larger  share  of  the  defense  burden  made 
necessary  by  the  unremitting  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup.  Some  small  progress  toward 
this  end  seemed  to  have  been  made  when 
Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki  visited  Presi- 
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dent  Reagan  In  Washington  in  May  1981. 
Regrettably,  this  optimism  now  appears  not 
to  have  been  Justified.  While  the  joint  com- 
munique issued  following  the  meeting  of  the 
two  leaders  gave  the  distinct  impression 
that  Japan  definitely  would  expand  its 
present  very  modest  defense  effort,  almost 
immediately  upon  his  return  to  Tokyo  the 
Prime  Minister  began  to  deny  that  this  was 
the  case. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  the  different  Inter- 
pretations of  what  had  transpired  in  the 
summit  meeting  could  be  attributed  to  the 
differing  culturally-based  negotiating  styles 
of  Japanese  and  Americans.  A  more  likely 
explanation  is  that  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
underestimated  the  negative  reaction  in 
Japan  to  an  enhanced  military  posture.  At- 
tacked vociferously  by  opposition  party 
members  and  criticized  by  much  of  the  Jap- 
anese press.  Suzuki  allegedly  accused  the 
Foreign  Minister,  during  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
of  having  mishandled  the  Joint  communi- 
que. Suzuki  claimed  he  had  not.  in  fact, 
promised  President  Reagan  that  Japan 
would  Increase  Its  defense  efforts.  Rather. 
In  their  final  meeting  the  Prime  Minister 
had  stressed  to  the  President  that  Japan's 
military  posture  is  seriously  constrained  by 
public  opinion  in  Japan,  which  opposes  a 
greater  defense  effort.  Furthermore,  Suzuki 
said,  he  mentioned  fiscal  restraints  Imposed 
by  heavy  deficit  spending  that  required  the 
limiting  of  Japan's  defense  expenditures  to 
its  present  low  figure. 

Deciding  to  accept  the  blame  for  the  mis- 
leading Joint  communique.  Foreign  Minister 
Masayoshl  Ito  resigned,  as  did  the  Foreign 
Ministry's  top  career  official.  Vice  Minister 
Masuo  Takashlma.  The  Prime  Minister  did 
not  say,  however,  why  he  had  authorized 
the  Joint  communique  If  he  did  not  agree 
with  its  contents.  He  also  failed  to  explain 
why  he  did  not  protest  the  »ise  of  the  word 
"alliance"  to  describe  the  American-Japa- 
nese security  relationship,  since  In  Japan 
"alliance"  is  a  "code  word"  for  United 
States-Japan  defense  cooperation,  which  is 
opposed  by  those  elements  in  Japan  who  do 
not  favor  expanding  Japan's  contributions 
to  mutual  security. 

One  result  of  the  obvious  disarray  In  the 
ruling  Liberal  Democratic  party— a  situation 
resulting  from  personal  political  rivalries 
and  factional  strife  more  than  from  the 
issue  of  the  Japanese  defense  budget  itself— 
was  that  any  progress  In  getting  Japan  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  defense 
of  East  Asia  which  could  have  occurred  as 
the  result  of  the  Suzuki-Reagan  summit  was 
not  only  halted  but  Indeed  reversed.  The 
Prime  Minster,  In  the  days  following, 
stressed  that  he  had  not  promised  Japan 
would  make  a  greater  effort.  As  regards  the 
use  of  the  word  "alliance,"  Suzuki  denied 
this  had  any  particular  military  connota- 
tion; in  fact,  Japan  would  not  consider  any 
form  of  collective  defense  with  the  United 
States.  Instead.  Japan  would  continue  its 
"comprehensive  security  policy"— a  euphe- 
mism In  Japan  which  means  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  economic  and  diplomatic  meas- 
ures as  contrasted  with  greater  reliance  on 
military  preparedness.' 

To  attribute  this  incident  to  a  culturally- 
based  misunderstanding  would  perhaps 
have  been  plausible,  had  this  been  the  first 
time  an  apparent  American-Japanese  agree- 
ment ended  In  dispute  and  recrimination.  A 
year  earlier,  however— In  the  spring  of 
1980— the  Carter  Administration  seemed  to 
have  persuaded  Suzuki's  predecessor.  Prime 
Minister  Masayoshl  Ohira,  to  raise  substan- 
tially Japan's  contribution  to  defense.  But 


after  Ohira's  death  in  June  1980,  this  "un- 
derstanding"—If  it  ever  really  existed— 
quickly  evaporated.  A  new  debate  on 
Japan's  role  in  world  affairs  ensued  which 
led  to  Prime  Minister  Suzuki's  comment  in 
the  Diet  on  February  15  that  it  was  wrong 
to  expect  any  military  role  on  the  pari  of 
Japan  because  the  "peace  constitution"  pro- 
hibited it. 

On  a  more  concrete  level,  In  1980  for  the 
first  time  In  several  years  the  rate  of 
Japan's  absolute  defense  spending  in- 
crease—resulting from  a  rising  GNP— fell 
below  ten  percent.  Although  Ohira  had 
promised  Washington  that  Japan's  defense 
expenditures,  while  continuing  to  be  held  to 
less  than  one  percent  of  GNP,  would  In- 
crease by  9.6  percent,  this  figure  subse- 
quently was  revised  downward  to  7.6  per- 
cent. Adjusting  for  Inflation,  this  nominal 
Increase  of  7.6  percent  Is  closer  to  one  or 
two  percent  In  actual  purchasing  power. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  Japan's 
Self -Defense  Forces  are  paid  more  generous- 
ly than  the  military  services  of  any  other  in- 
dustrial nation.  Accordingly,  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  current  $12  billion  is 
available  for  weapons  procurement.  This  is 
a  partial  explanation  for  the  fact,  as  a  Japa- 
nese panel  appointed  by  former  Prime  Min- 
ister Ohira  reported  in  June  1980,  that 
about  half  of  Japan's  defense  equipment  is 
two  generations  old  and  "virtually  useless." 
The  study  group,  headed  by  the  former 
president  of  Japan's  National  Defense  Acad- 
emy, said  the  country's  defense  expendi- 
tures "currently  fall  below  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  for  Japan's  defense  capa- 
bility to  be  of  significance."  • 

Unfortunately,  this  report  does  not  repre- 
sent majority  opinion  in  Japan.  Other  devel- 
opments and  statements  by  various  Japa- 
nese leaders  now  miake  it  clear  that  the 
American  view  that  Japan  had  finally  ac- 
cepted the  need  to  contribute  more  to  de- 
fense was  unwarrantedly  optimistic.  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  thirteenth  Japanese-American 
"working  level"  consultations  on  security, 
held  in  Honolulu  in  early  June  1981,  the 
Japanese  once  again  refused  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  greater  defense  role.  Short- 
ly afterward.  Foreign  Minister  Sunao 
Sonoda  stated  in  Manila  that  the  Suzuki- 
Reagan  Joint  communique  had  no  binding 
power  in  Japan.  Finally,  Defense  Agency  Di- 
rector-General Joji  Omura,  on  the  eve  of  his 
visit  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  confirmed  that  Japan 
would  reject  American  calls  for  increased 
Japanese  defense  efforts.  This  view  was  also 
buttressed  by  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary 
Kuchi  Mlyazawa,  who  reiterated  that  there 
would  be  no  change  In  the  7.6  percent  limit 
to  Increases  for  the  1983  defense  budget.' 

It  is  now  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
decade  of  American  attempts  to  persuade 
Japan  to  Increase  its  contribution  to  mutual 
security  have  led  to  only  the  most  meager 
results.  This  is  all  the  more  depressing  when 
it  Is  noted  that  the  conservative  and  pro- 
American  Liberal  Democratic  party,  revers- 
ing a  recent  decline  In  its  fortimes,  achieved 
an  overwhelming  victory  In  the  1980  elec- 
tions. Thus  It  seems  obvious  that  the  United 
States  must  pursue  a  somewhat  different 
course  in  the  future  if  it  desires  Japan  to 
become  a  true  partner  in  the  coalition  of 
states  opposing  the  Soviet  Union. 

THE  SECURITY  RELATIONSHIP  APPRAISED 

The  Mutual  Security  Treaty  (MST)  upon 
which  Japanese-American  defense  collabo- 
ration has  been  based  since  1960  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness  and  contributes  to  the 
perpetuation  of  an  luiequal  relationship  be- 


tween the  two  countries.  In  1959  and  1960. 
when  the  MST  was  being  debated,  concern 
on  tbe<  Japanese  side  was  with  a  different 
form  of  security  inequality— that  of  the 
1952  security  pact  which  clearly  derogated 
from  Japanese  sovereignty.  Particularly  un- 
acceptable to  Tokyo  was  the  provision  in 
the  1951  agreement  permitting  the  use  of 
American  military  forces  to  quell  domestic 
disturbances  In  Japan.  Other  objectionable 
features  included  the  requirement  for  prior 
American  approval  before  Japan  could 
grant  base  rights  to  another  nation,  Wash- 
ington's right  to  bring  nuclear  weapons  Into 
Japan  without  Japanese  consent,  and  the 
unrestricted  prerogative  of  the  United 
States  to  send  Japan-based  American  forces 
to  other  parts  of  Asia— Including  combat 
zones— without  Tokyo's  prior  agreement. 
Put  differently,  the  1952  agreement  was  not 
really  a  mutual  security  pact;  rather.  It  was 
a  troop-stationing  accord  which  gave  U.S. 
forces  essentially  unqualified  and  unre- 
stricted base  rights  in  Japan. 

The  one-sided  security  arrangement  of 
1952  which  strongly  favored  American  inter- 
ests gave  way  in  1960  to  a  one-sided  security 
arrangement  which  strongly  favored  Japa- 
nese views.  Paradoxically,  while  those  provi- 
sions of  the  earlier  treaty  which  infringed 
upon  Japanese  sovereignty  were  removed, 
the  legal  bases  for  other  kinds  of  unequal 
obligations  generally  thought  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  sovereignty  were  established. 
SpecificaUy.  Article  5  of  the  1960  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  denies  its  "mutuality"  In 
that  the  United  States  bears  an  obligation 
to  defend  Japan  but  Japan  does  not  have  a 
similar  obligation  to  defend  the  United 
States,  even  against  open  aggression  against 
U.S.  military  forces,  provided  the  attack 
occurs  outside  of  Japan:  "Each  party  recog- 
nizes that  an  armed  attack  against  either 
party  in  the  territories  under  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Japan  would  be  dangerous  to  its 
own  peace  and  safety  and  declares  that  it 
would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  provisions 
and  processes."' 

This  nonreclprocated  American  obligation 
to  Japan  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  U.S. 
mutual  security  treaties  with  other  nations. 
In  the  NATO  treaty,  for  example,  also  by 
coincidence  in  an  Article  5,  the  signatories 
"agree  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or 
more  of  them  in  Europe  or  North  America 
shall  be  considered  an  atack  against  them 
all"  and  consequently  will  require  common 
action  by  all  the  tready  participants.* 

Now,  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  It 
could  be  argued  that  the  1960  treaty  merely 
recognized  the  reality  that  should  war  occur 
involving  Japan,  It  would  be  because  Japan 
was  attacked  In  the  context  of  a  world  war 
between  the  two  suc>erpower8.  Should  only 
the  United  States  be  attacked,  outside  of 
the  Western  Pacific  area,  Japan  would  have 
no  capability  to  assist  in  any  event. 

These  contentions  are  plausible.  Indeed 
true.  But  the  same  arguments  could  be  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  U.S.  mutual  security 
arrangements  with  many  other  countries— 
indeed,  when  the  NATO  agreement  was 
signed  In  1949,  even  the  major  European 
powers  could  not  really  help  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  European  theater  and 
many,  such  as  Holland  or  Norway  or  Den- 
mark, for  example,  could  not  today.  Of 
course  this  is  usually  the  casie  also  with 
American  alliances  with  various  Third 
World  countries;  yet  these  relationships  le- 
gally speaking  are  mutual  and  reciprocal, 
unlike  that  with  Japan.  Elxplanatlon  for  the 
nonreclprocal   character  of  the  Japanese- 
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American  treaty  must  be  sought  else- 
where—in the  historic  relations  of  the  two 
powers  and  internal  political  factors  which 
have  combined  to  give  Japan  a  peculiar,  pro- 
tectorate-like status  with  the  United  States. 
The  situation  is  not  only  unique  In  terms  of 
American  policy  but  is  certainly  not  typical 
of  the  relationships  normally  prevailing 
among  great  powers. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the 
United  States  was  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  Japanese  militarism.  And,  unlike  in  Oer- 
many,  American  occupation  officials  held 
unchallenged  sway  over  the  entire  country. 
While  the  USSR  and  the  other  victorious 
allied  powers  were  represented  on  the  Con- 
trol Commission  which  supposedly  was  to 
advise  the  Supreme  Commander,  In  fact 
General  MacArthur  exercised  complete  and 
final  authority.  In  all  particulars,  American 
policy  could  be  implemented  without  the 
consent  of  any  other  nation.  Thus  it  was  the 
American  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  who,  in  1946,  drafted  and  put 
into  effect  a  new  constitution  for  Japan 
aimed  at  ending  its  alleged  "martial  propen- 
sities" forever.  This  "peace  constitution" 
contains  a  now  justly-famous  clause.  Article 
9,  which  declares  that  "The  Japanese 
people  forever  renounce  war  as  a  sovereign 
right  of  the  nation"  and,  accordingly,  land, 
sea  and  air  forces  .  .  .  will  never  be  main- 
tained. The  right  of  belligerency  of  the 
state  will  not  be  recognized."  Beyond  this 
particular  clause,  the  entire  constitution  is 
cast  in  a  framework  of  war  renunciation. 
For  example,  in  the  Preamble,  one  finds  in 
the  second  paragraph  this  sentence;  "We, 
the  Japanese  people,  desire  peace  for  all 
time  and  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  high 
Ideals  controlling  human  relationships  .  .  . 
trusting  In  the  Justice  and  faith  of  the 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world." 

A  little  over  three  years  later,  during  the 
height  of  the  Korean  War,  the  same  Gener- 
al IiCacArthur  who  had  so  firmly  Insisted  on 
abolishing  Japanese  militarism  now  told  the 
Japanese  people  that  there  might  be  times 
when  the  ideal  of  renouncing  war  had  to 
give  way  to  the  duty  of  acting  "in  concert 
with  others  who  cherish  freedom  to  mount 
force  to  repel  force."  This  new  American  at- 
titude was  reflected  in  the  1952  allied 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.  In  that  docu- 
ment Japan  is  required  to  "refrain  in  its 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any  state.  .  . 
However,  the  "Allied  Powers  .  .  .  recognize 
that  Japan  as  a  sovereign  nation  possesses 
the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense  .  .  .  and  that  Japan  may  volun- 
tarily enter  Into  collective  security  arrange- 
ments."'" 

Thus  the  American  legacy  bequeathed  to 
Japan  la  a  dual  one.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
unique  "peace  constitution"  was  created  In 
an  Idealistic  era  when  the  central  Interna- 
tional political  problem  was  viewed  as  pre- 
venting the  rebirth  of  German  and  Japa- 
nese military  power.  By  1949-50,  however, 
this  concern  had  given  way  to  containing 
Soviet  expansionism  and  restoring  a  balance 
of  power  In  Eurasia.  Naturally,  this  entailed 
making  allies  out  of  the  two  former  enemy 
countries  since  the  destruction  of  Germany 
and  Japan  had  created  a  political  "vacuum  ' 
which  was  viewed  as  dangerous,  given  Soviet 
military  strength,  the  communlzatlon  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  successful  commu- 
nist revolution  In  China.  First  peace  trea- 
ties, then  the  establishment  of  alliances  and 
mutual  security  pacts,  and  finally  rearma- 
ment of  Germany  and  Japan  became  the 


order  of  the  day.  This  American  policy 
largely  succeeded  in  Germany:  In  Japan 
there  remains  much  to  be  accomplished. 

There  Is  no  single  answer  to  the  unsatis- 
factory evolution  of  American-Japanese  se- 
curity relations.  One  reason  is  that  the  ini- 
tial American  policy  of  "demilitarization" 
was  pursued  more  wholeheartedly  and  vig- 
orously in  Japan  than  in  Germany.  While 
General  MacArthur  used  his  unfettered  po- 
litical control  over  Japan  to  implement 
measures  intended  to  promote  democracy 
and  pacifism,  Germany  was  split  into  rival 
East-West  sones.  One  result  was  that  the 
FRG  did  not  have  a  "peace  constitution" 
forced  upon  it  by  the  occupying  authorities 
as  did  Japan. 

A  second  reason  for  Japanese  resistance  to 
rearmament  unquestionably  results  .from 
the  fact  that  Japan  Is  the  only  country  ever 
to  have  suffered  nuclear  bombing.  Out  of 
this  experience  grew  Tokyo's  adoption  of 
three  nuclear  principles:  Japan  would  not 
produce  nuclear  weapons,  would  not  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  and  would  not  ptermit  the 
stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  on  its  terri- 
tory. Occasionally,  however,  problems  arise 
such  as  that  which  occurred  early  In  1981 
when  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan, 
Edwin  Reischauer,  mentioned  that  U.S.  war 
ships  visiting  Japanese  ports  routinely  have 
nuclear  weapons  aboard.  Quite  a  stir  was 
created  in  Japan,  exacerbated  by  claims  by 
former  defense  aide  Daniel  Ellsberg  (of  Pen- 
tagon Papers  fame)  that  the  United  States, 
some  years  ago.  had  "stationed"  nuclear 
weapons  in  Japanese  territorial  waters. 

The  Reischauer  and  Ellsberg  statements 
were  not  helpful,  to  put  it  mildly.  However. 
aU  informed  people  in  Japan— and  certainly 
the  Prime  Minister— know  that  certain  U.S. 
warships  carry  nuclear  weapons.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  these  weapons  be 
off-loaded  when  visiting  Japan.  Perhaps  It  Is 
time  for  Japanese  officials  to  openly  ac- 
knowledge this  and  modify  the  nuclear  prin- 
ciples to  permit  temporary  transit  rights  to 
U.S.  nuclear-armed  ships. 

A  third  factor  inhibiting  a  satisfactory 
Japanese-American  security  relationship  is 
Japan's  constitution,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
especially  Article  9.  Influential  Japanese 
continue  to  Insist  that  this  provision  pre- 
vents a  mutual  security  relationship  with 
the  United  States.  It  is  even  argued  that  in- 
creasing the  defense  budget  would  violate 
the  constitution  because  Japanese  Self-De- 
fense  Forces  would  then  acquire  sufficient 
capabilities  to  be  transformed  from  a  purely 
defensive  force  into  one  capable  of  offensive 
warfare,  clearly  renounced  by  the  constitu- 
tion. As  the  first  (1970)  Japanese  White 
Paper  on  Defense  concluded,  the  defensive 
nature  of  the  Self-Defense  Forces  Imposes 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  Japanese  armaments,  and  Japan 
cannot  constitutionally  acquire  weapons- 
leaving  aside  the  political  Implications  of 
doing  so— that  would  pose  a  threat  to  its 
neighbors. 

It  does  not  appear,  to  an  outside  observer, 
that  this  aigiunent  has  much  merit.  Several 
reasons  may  be  advanced  to  support  this 
opinion.  First,  there  is  the  obvious  point 
that  whether  a  given  level  of  armament  for 
Japan's  Self-Defense  Forces  poses  a  threat 
to  other  countries  clearly  turns  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Intentions.  The  concept  of  "threat" 
embraces  not  Just  military  capabilities  but 
what  one  Intends  to  do  with  those  capabil- 
ities. So  long  as  Japan  Is  a  democratic  state 
with  a  peaceful  and  nonaggresslve  policy, 
acquisitions  of  military  capability  per  se  are 
not  threatening  to  other  countries  and  thus 


on  that  basis  cannot  be  considered  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Second,  it  Is  merely  an  excuse  to  argue 
that  there  is  a  quantitative  dimension  to  the 
problem  of  what  is  or  is  not  constitutional. 
For  example,  from  a  budgetary  point  of 
view,  it  seems  nonsensical  to  claim  that  one 
percent  of  the  GNP  devoted  to  defense  is 
constitutional  while  a  higher  figure,  say  two 
percent,  would  not  be.  Prior  to  1965.  Japan's 
defense  budget  always  exceeded  one  per- 
cent; in  1955  Japan's  defense  budget  was 
about  1.8  percent  of  GNP.  which  constitut- 
ed about  13.6  percent  of  the  federal  budget. 
In  fact,  the  defense  budget  was  even  higher 
in  the  very  early  years,  reaching  nearly  2.9 
percent  in  1952.  The  one  percent  ceiling 
now  viewed  as  a  binding  limit  was  simply  an 
arbitrary  deciston  by  then  Prime  Minister 
Mikl  in  1976  and  has  no  constitutional  sig- 
nificance." In  contrast,  in  1980  the  nine- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  GNP  devoted  to  de- 
fense constituted  5.2  percent  of  the  total 
budget.  Obviously,  the  notion  that  from  a 
budgetary  point  of  view  a  figure  higher 
than  one  percent  would  be  unconstitutional 
Is  neither  historically  accurate  nor  logically 
consistent. 

Regarding  other  quantitative  distinctions, 
tl-.o  Ground  Self -Defense  Forces  had  170.000 
men  between  1958-60;  this  figure  today  is 
about  180.000.  At  what  point  would  an  in- 
crease cease  being  constitutional  and 
become  unconstitutional?  At  200,000?  Or 
250,000?  There  is  no  need  to  belabor  this 
point:  it  is  nonsense. 

With  regard  to  qualitative  distinctions  In 
weapons  systems,  a  somewhat  better,  al- 
though still  weak,  case  can  be  made.  It  Is 
generally  agreed,  for  example,  that  surface- 
to-air  missiles  are  defensive  while  surface- 
to-surface  are  offensive.  But  what  about 
tanks  or  artillery?  It  would  seem  difficult  to 
claim  that  certain  weapons  are  constitution- 
ally legitimate  because  of  their  defensive 
character  while  others  are  not.  On  balance, 
one  is  compelled  to  raise  a  more  fundamen- 
tal question:  is  any  military  force  constitu- 
tional under  Article  9?  If  the  answer  Is 
"yes,"  then  the  exact  number  of  people 
under  arms,  types  of  weapons  acquired,  and 
the  particular  percent  of  GNP  devoted  to 
defense  do  not  raise  constitutional  issues. 

As  regards  t^e  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  any  military  forces  are 
permissible  under  the  "peace  constitution," 
that  question  has  been  decided  by  both 
practice  and  court  decision.  "Practice"  has 
established  beyond  any  doubt  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Japan's  Self-Defense  Forces.  As 
to  court  decisions,  in  its  only  ruling  on  the 
subject,  the  Japanese  Supreme  Court  on 
December  16.  1959,  held  that  the  constitu- 
tion "does  not  prohibit  Japan  from  exercis- 
ing the  right  of  self-defense."'* 

Finally,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
concept  of  sovereignty  Includes,  as  Is  ex- 
pressed in  Article  51  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  Inherent  right  of  individual 
and  collective  aelf -defense  on  the  part  of  the 
nation-state.  Foreign  policy  and  related 
acts,  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  analogously 
held  in  1920  In  Missouri  v.  Holland,  have  as 
their  legal  Justification  the  sovereign  char- 
acter of  the  nation-state  and  do  not  depend 
on  affirmative  constitutional  clauses.  Sover- 
eignty itself,  not  positive  law,  permits  self- 
defense  and  the  means  for  accomplishing 
that  objective.  It  is  an  integral  attribute  of 
statehood  In  the  International  community." 
And  even  the  most  dogmatic  opponents  of 
Japan's  Self-Defense  Forces  would  not 
argue  that  Japan  Is  not  a  fully  sovereign 
member  of  the  International  community, 
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equal  In  all  respects  to  other  members  of 
the  international  state  system.  Such  equali- 
ty can  only  be  effectuated  If  Japan  enjoys, 
as  do  all  other  states,  the  Inherent  right  of 
self-defense. 

In  sum,  there  Is  no  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion on  Japan's  assuming  a  significantly 
larger  share  of  the  mutual  defense  burden. 
It  is  politically  difficult,  and  those  Japanese 
politicians  who  advocate  a  much  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  Japan  may  be  running 
a  political  risk.  But  they  would  not  be  acting 
unconstitutionally.  By  giving  credence  to 
those  in  Japan  who  argue  otherwise,  Ameri- 
can pHDlItlcal  leaders  are  undercutting  those 
Japanese  friends  of  the  United  States  who 
understand  the  Soviet  threat  and  want  to 
do  something  about  It. 

POLICT  IMPLICATIORS 

Any  policy  recommendations  must  begin 
by  acknowledging  that  much  of  the  blame 
for  the  deplorable  state  of  Japanese  defense 
must  be  laid  at  America's  door.  It  Is  not  Just 
that  the  United  States  insisted,  actually 
drafted  and  thrust  upon  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment and  people  the  so-called  "peace 
constitution."  "This  curious  document  clear- 
ly demonstrated  at  that  time  greater  fear  of 
future  Japanese  militarism  than  with  the 
potential  danger  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Rather,  this  fallacious  notion  persisted  for 
some  30  years,  punctuated,  to  be  sure,  with 
occasional  lapses  into  reality,  as  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles  urged  a  greater  Japa- 
nese defense  effort.  It  was  as  if  no  impor- 
tant American  political  leader  had  any 
notion  of  what  is  today  a  geopolitical 
truism:  by  destrojrlng  both  Germany  and 
Japan  the  logical  bulwarks  against  Soviet 
expansionism  were  removed,  thus  making 
American  containment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Infinitely  more  difficult.  Whether  It  was 
necessary  to  insist  ui>on  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  both  Germany  and  Japan,  thus 
ensuring  the  war  would  be  fought  until  both 
countries  were  in  ruins,  remains  today  a  de- 
batable point.  And  it  is  not  certain  that  a 
different  course  would  have  yielded  more  fe- 
licitous results.  Nevertheless,  within  five 
years  of  the  war's  end  the  necessity  for  inte- 
grating Germany  into  the  containment  ring 
had  been  fully  accepted.  In  the  case  of 
Japan,  however,  this  rather  obvious  require- 
ment was  not  recognized  for  an  additional 
generation— Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  that 
many  do  not  recognize  the  essentiality  of  a 
militarily  stronger  Japan  even  today. 

Nothing  illustrates  American  vacillation 
and  downright  incompetence  more  than  the 
United  States  response— or.  rather,  failure 
to  respond— to  the  Japanese  repudiation  of 
the  Suzuki-Reagan  summit  communique 
and  the  subsequent  backtracking  in  Tokyo 
on  the  commitment  to  Increase  Japan's 
share  of  the  defense  burden.  In  the  face  of 
really  outrageous  behavior  on  the  part  of 
Japan's  political  leaders  in  the  spring  of 
1981.  Washington  did  not  press  the  Japa- 
nese security  Issue  at  the  Ottawa  economic 
summit.  This  was  unfortunate  but  possibly 
understandable  given  the  economic  empha- 
sis at  the  conference.  Inexplicable  was  the 
public  pronouncement  by  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  in  August  that  the  United 
States  was  "not  dissatisfied"  with  Japan's 
policy  on  the  defense  question.'* 

Not  dissatisfied?  Not  dissatisfied  that  next 
year  Japan's  defense  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  Its  GNP  will  fall  from  nine-tenths  of 
one  percent  to  about  eight  and  six-tenths  of 
one  percent?  Not  dissatisfied  with  the  repu- 
diation of  the  Joint  communique?  Or  with 
the  anti-American  and  openly  hostile  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Foreign  Minister? 
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Not  dissatisfied  that  Japan  refuses  to  ac- 
quire the  capability  that  even  the  Prime 
Minister  agreed  Is  essential  to  carry  out 
even  the  limited  role  assigned  to  Japan  in 
the  Western  Pacific?  Or  with  the  failure  to 
achieve  agreement  in  the  Honolulu  security 
meetings?  What,  one  is  compelled  to  ask. 
would  cause  dissatisfaction  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State? 

Of  course,  the  gratuitous  declaration  that 
the  United  States  was  not  dlssatlfied  made 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  In 
Tokyo.'*  Prime  Minister  Suzuki's  support- 
ers breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  had 
managed  to  "manage  the  Americans."  For- 
eign Minister  Sunoda's  followers  felt  smugly 
vindicated  tuid  the  American  Embassy  in 
Japan  continued  its  placid  and  flaccid  busl- 
ness-as-usual  routine.  Undoubtedly  they 
were  pleased  that  their  complacent  attitude 
received  approbation  from  former  Secretary 
of  State  Cyrus  Vance  who  on  August  14  told 
his  New  York  Times  readers  that  he  has 
stood  fast  against  those  "well -meaning  but 
misguided  people  who  wanted  us  to  'lower 
the  boom  on  Japan.'"  Lowering  the  boom, 
he  informed  us.  includes  among  other 
things  asking  the  "Impossible  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  military  area."  As  to  why  It  is 
impossible.  Secretary  Vance  must  have  as- 
sumed it  was  self-evident,  since  he  did  not 
advance  any  reasons  for  this  unhelpful  con- 
clusion other  than  the  warning  that  Ameri- 
can pressure  on  Japan  would  "only  back- 
fire." 

It  is  of  course  true  that  so  many  things 
have  backfired  on  the  United  States  in 
recent  years— especially  those  during  which 
Secretary  Vance  served— that  he  must  be 
forgiven  his  rather  Jittery  attitude.  It  is 
hard  to  understand,  however,  why  asking 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  to  Implement  a  com- 
munique which  he  agreed  to  with  President 
Reagan  should  backfire  on  Washington.  It 
should  be  observed  also  that  the  American 
failure  to  hold  Japan's  leaders  accountable 
on  the  defense  issue  backfires  on  those  Jap- 
anese who  want  Japan  to  Improve  its  na- 
tional security  posture.  Japan,  after  all.  is  a 
democracy,  and  there  are  a  number  of  In- 
formed people— both  former  and  present 
members  of  the  Defense  Agency,  professors, 
analysts  in  ""think  tanks,"  and  commenta- 
tors—who feel  very  strongly  about  the 
Soviet  threat  and  Japan's  need  to  counter  It 
and  who  disagree  with  Japan's  official 
policy.'*  These  people,  to  be  sure,  are  a  mi- 
nority but  nevertheless  a  significant  ele- 
ment in  the  defense  debate  In  Japan.  Their 
position  Is  weakened  when  the  United 
States  acquiesces  In  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment's retreat  from  its  commitments  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  is  now  time  to  put  aside  the  mutual  re- 
criminations of  the  past,  to  readUy  admit 
that  United  States  policies  toward  Japan 
contributed  mightily  to  the  present  situa- 
tion where  an  unarmed  Japan  confronts  the 
growing  strength  of  the  USSR  in  Northeast 
Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific.  It  Is  now  es- 
sential that  Japan  make  a  much  greater 
effort  in  the  security  sphere,  acquiring  the 
capability  to  defend  not  only  Japan  itself 
but  the  Western  Pacific,  as  was  agreed  to  In 
the  spring  of  1980,  out  to  a  distance  of 
about  1,000  nautical  miles  to  the  west  of 
Guam  and  to  the  north  of  Luzon. '^  This  is  a 
modest  contribution  and  the  absolute  mini- 
mum currently  acceptable  role  for  Japan. 
The  United  States  should  continue  to 
extend  nuclear  protection  to  Japan;  all 
other  aspects  of  Japanese  defense  should  be 
borne  by  Japan  and  by  Japan  alone. 

This  expanded  role  for  Japan  Is  well 
within  Its  potential  capability.  There  are  a 


number  of  reasons  for  this.  First,  Japan  is 
very  d^tant  from  the  heart  of  Soviet 
power— Soviet  forces  in  the  Pacific  are  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  logistical  lifeline. 
Second,  it  Is  undeniably  the  case  that  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  in  Northeast  Asia  is 
and  likely  will  continue  to  be  directed  pri- 
marily at  China,  not  Japan.  That  this  is  so 
should  not  be  an  excuse  for  Japan  to  remain 
unarmed;  rather,  the  Chinese  factor  enables 
Japan  to  proceed  with  an  increase  in  its 
military  forces  confident  in  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  not  a  useless  exercise  against  an 
overwhelmingly  stronger  opponent.  Neither 
geography  nor  circumstance  dictates  Soviet 
domination  of  Northest  Asia  and  the  West- 
em  Pacific. 

Third,  anything  the  Japanese  undertake 
they  do  well.  If  the  Japanese  decided  to  ac- 
quire a  military  capability  to  defend  Japan 
and  the  Pacific  waters  out  to  about  1,000 
nautical  miles,  it  can  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  forces  created  would  be  competent, 
well-equipment,  efficient  and  disciplined. 

Finally,  It  is  true  that  currently  Japan  Is 
running  a  budgetary  deficit.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  Japan  cannot,  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  more  easily  im- 
prove Its  defenses  than  any  other  great 
power.  To  the  contrary,  Japan's  economic 
growth  rate  has  been  higher,  productivity 
greater,  technological  advance  more  spec- 
tacular, unemployment  lower,  and  inflation 
rate  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
major  industrial  countries.  It  is,  quite 
simply,  ridiculous  to  argue  that  economic 
conditions  prevent  a  substantial  increase  in 
Japan's  defense  spending. 

What,  therefore,  should  the  United  States 
do  at  the  present  time?  On  the  negative 
side,  the  Department  of  State  could  stop 
saying  it  Is  "not  dissatisfied"  with  Japan's 
recent  behavior  on  the  security  question 
and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tokyo  should  t>e 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  express  dissat- 
isfaction strongly  at  every  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity. As  regards  "well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided people"  like  former  Secretary  Vance, 
the  First  Amendment  stands  in  the  way  of 
any  concrete  action,  but  at  least  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  should  not  allow  his  views 
to  go  unchallenged. 

More  concretely,  there  are  three  possible 
U.S.  sanctions  against  Japan.  The  moat  ob- 
vious (and  potentially  the  most  devastating) 
weapon  is  an  American  threat  to  hold  UJS. 
Imports  of  Japanese  goods— especially  auto- 
mobiles and  electronic  equipment— hostage 
to  a  greater  Japanese  defense  effort.  Howev- 
er, such  a  sanction  would  be  extremely 
threatening  to  Tokyo  and  Indeed  most  cer- 
tainly would  cause  a  feared  backlash  in 
Japan.  Further,  it  would  encourage  the  use 
of  economic  weapons  for  political  pur- 
poses—a pKMitlon  the  U.S.  has  steadily  held 
disruptive  to  appropriate  international  rela- 
tions, especially  since  the  politically-moti- 
vated OPEC  oil  embargo  of  1973.  And.  of 
course,  President  Reagan  rightly  believes 
that  free  trade  is  essential  to  global  well- 
being.  This  is  not  to  argue  the  huge  Japa- 
nese trade  surplus  with  the  United  States- 
estimated  to  be  about  tl6  billion  in  1981- Is 
acceptable.  It  is  not;  progress  must  be  made 
in  this  area,  too.  Nevertheless,  to  advocate 
the  restriction  of  trade  for  poUtical  pur- 
poses is  contrary  to  American  Ideals  and  tra- 
ditions and  must  not  be  serioualy  contem- 
plated. 

Second,  the  United  States  could  begin  re- 
ducing and  perhaps  removing  altogether 
American  military  forces  currently  sta- 
tioned in  mainland  Japan  and  on  Okinawa. 
Of    course,    the    presence    of    U.S.    troops 
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makes  more  credible  an  American  response 
to  an  attack  on  Japan.  But  why  should 
Washington  want  to  make  the  response 
credible  in  the  absence  of  Japan's  wiUing- 
neaa  to  defend  itself?  Surely  among  the  "les- 
sons" and  pseudo-lessons  of  the  Vietnam 
war  was  that  the  United  States  cannot 
defend  any  ally  unwilling  to  exert  maximum 
efforts  to  defend  itself.  Ai  one  writer  put  it. 

"Thus,  in  cruel  and  ridiculous  paradox, 
the  United  States  fights  in  Vietnam  to 
defend  Asia  from  communism,  but  must  pay 
South  Koreans.  Thais  and  FUipinos  to 
secure  their  participation.  American  policy- 
makers .  .  .  became  so  Involved  in  achieving 
their  objectives,  and  so  convinced  that  the 
objectives  had  to  be  achieved,  that  they 
sometimes  seemed  willing  literally  to  "pay 
any  price,  bear  any  burden,"  no  matter  how 
abaiird  or  self-defeating."  ■• 

Weakness,  in  short,  has  benefits  for  coun- 
tries allied  to  the  United  SUtes.  Why 
should  they  do  more  if  Washington,  no 
matter  what  they  do,  will  remain  loyal  and 
constantly  strive  to  make  its  commitments 
credible  by  troop  presence?  Is  It  possible 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  United 
SUtes  should  make  Its  defense  of  Japan  less 
rather  than  more  credible?  Indeed,  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  Japanese  began  to  be  seri- 
ously concerned  about  their  defense  only 
after  the  fall  of  Saigon  in  1975  and  the  ac- 
companying withdrawal  of  some  700,000 
U.S.  troops  from  Asia  during  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. President  Carter  unwittingly 
furthered  this  process  by  calling  into  ques- 
tion American  commitments  to  Asian  allies 
with  his  abortive  plan  to  remove  U.S.  troops 
from  South  Korea. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  withdrawal 
of  forces  from  Japan  and  Okinawa  would  be 
a  serious  act  indeed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  a  shock  for  Japan  and  probably 
a  healthy  one  at  that.  But  it  would  violate  a 
basic  rule  of  sensible  national  security 
policy:  do  not  ask  allies  to  do  more  so  that 
you  can  do  less.  Rather,  ask  them  to  do 
more  so  that  increased  security  for  all  will 
result.  As  one  commentator  some  years  ago 
complained  about  the  Nixon  doctrine,  "We 
are  encouraging  and  requiring  our  allies  and 
friends  to  do  more  to  defend  themselves  as 
the  price  of  our  doing  less— a  curious  kind  of 
bargain."  ■■ 

Finally,  removal  of  the  American  military 
presence  from  Japan  would  definitely  exac- 
erbate the  problem  of  maintaining  U.S. 
forces  In  South  Korea.  It  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  support  American  troops  in 
Korea  without  Japanese  facilities,  but  it 
would  certainly  make  it  harder  to  do  so.  Es- 
pecially should  a  new  war  break  out  on  the 
Korean  peninsula,  loss  of  Japanese  facilities 
would  immeasurably  increase  the  difficul- 
ties which  U.S.  forces  would  confront  in  as- 
sisting South  Korea.  On  balance,  while  this 
option  should  not  be  altogether  ruled  out,  it 
should  be  held  In  abeyance  with  the  hope 
that  It  will  not  be  necessary. 

A  third  approach  to  demonstrating  to 
Tokyo  that  Washington  is  deadly  serious 
about  Japan's  making  a  greater  defense 
effort  concerns  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty 
of  1960.  This  arrangement  permits  either 
party  to  renounce  the  treaty  with  one  year's 
notice.  Certainly  the  United  States  does  not 
want  to  invoke  the  renunciation  clause; 
however,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  could  not  call  for  amending  the 
treaty.  Specifically.  Washington  could  argue 
that  the  clause  (Article  5)  which  requires 
the  United  States  to  defend  Japan  but 
Japan  to  defend  only  "in  the  territories 
under  the  Administration  of  Japan"  Is  no 


longer  acceptable  and  must  be  renegotiated. 
Indeed,  even  if  Japan  does  Increase  its  con- 
tribution to  mutual  security.  It  can  be 
argued  that  the  nonreciprocal  character  of 
the  United  States-Japan  relationship  is  no 
longer  tolerable.  Washington  should  be  in- 
terested in  true  alliances,  not  troop  station- 
ing accords.  Such  arrangements  are  hold- 
overs from  the  pax  Americana  era  and  have 
no  place  in  todays  security  environment. 

But  Japanese  officials  have  not  recognized 
this  fact— faideed  would  be  shocked  if  the 
U.S.  Insisted  upon  treaty  renegotiation.  It  is 
possible,  in  fact,  that  Japan  would  "go  it 
alone"  rather  than  accept  a  true  alliance 
with  the  United  States.  Possible,  but  not 
likely.  More  probably,  a  'great  debate" 
would  be  touched  off  in  Japan  on  the  Japa- 
nese defense  and  the  changing  situation  in 
East  Asia.  It  Is  likely,  too.  that  the  question 
of  whether  Japan's  peace  constitution  per- 
mits a  truly  reciprocal  mutual  security  pact 
would  be  hotly  contested.  On  balance,  this 
would  be  healthy— at  some  point  political 
leaders  in  Japan  are  going  to  have  to  con- 
front these  Issues.  With  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration in  Washington  committed  to  a 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  what  better  time  than  now  for  Japan 
to  follow  suit? 

Possibly  the  least  severe  course  of  action 
Washington  could  pursue— and  therefore 
the  least  threatening  to  Japan— would  not 
consist  of  a  single  action,  such  as  trade  sanc- 
tions, or  removing  troops,  or  insisting  on 
treaty  revision.  Rather,  the  Reagtui  Admin- 
istration could  simply  insist  that  Japan  do 
more,  much  more  in  the  defense  area.  In 
every  forum,  on  every  possible  occasion, 
whenever  It  could  be  brought  up.  responsi- 
ble American  leaders  could  demand  that 
Japan  Improve  substantlttlly  its  military 
forces.  This  pressure  should  come  directly 
from  the  President,  both  privately  and  pub- 
licly, as  well  as  from  other  officials  such  as 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and 
the  National  Security  Adviser.  A  veritable 
and  unceasing  barrage  of  criticism  should  be 
directed  at  the  Japanese  government,  re- 
strained only  by  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
common  courtesy,  and  civility.  It  should  be 
ret>eatedly  made  clear  that  America  Is  dis- 
satisfied, very  dissatisfied  with  Japan's 
policy. 

Would  such  criticism,  unaccompanied  by 
particular  sanctions,  result  in  remedial 
action  by  Japan?  Possibly  not;  in  that  case, 
specific  sanctions  would  need  to  be  consid- 
ered, even  if  these  entailed  some  risks.  On 
the  other  hand.  Japanese  prime  ministers 
and  other  political  leaders  cannot  allow 
themselves  to  be  vulnerable  to  the  charge  in 
Japan  that  they  cannot  "manage"  the 
American  relationship.  Such  a  situation  is 
too  threatening  to  Japan;  if  one  set  of  lead- 
ers cannot  satisfy  the  Americans,  smother 
set  will  be  found.  In  Japan's  present,  rather 
isolated  and  security-dependent  situation, 
Tokyo's  leaders  must  not  be  regarded  as 
completely  inept  In  dealing  with  Washing- 
ton.'o  It  should  be  America's  aim  to  make 
all  those  in  Japan  who  oppose  equitable 
burden-sharing  to  suffer  that  charge. 

No  matter  how  reasonable  the  Idea  Is  that 
Japan  should  shoulder  a  greater  share  of 
the  defense  burden,  this  may  not  happen. 
No  matter  what  policies  Washington  adopts, 
Japan  may  remain  essentially  unarmed. 
American  pressures  against  Japan  may.  in 
the  end.  prove  counterproductive.  Japan  is  a 
democratic  state  with  all  the  difficulties  de- 
mocracies customarily  confront  in  coping 
with  totalitarian  enemies.  The  Japanese 
people,  through  their  elected  leaders,  may 


choose  to  remain  militarily  helpless,  even  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nothing  the  United  States  does  may 
alter  this  situation. 

But  the  United  States  is  also  a  democracy. 
It  Is  intolerable  to  expect  the  American 
people,  whose  defense  burden  already  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  NATO  and  vastly  larger  than  that  of 
Japan,  to  make  the  sacrifices  entailed  in  the 
current  Administration's  attempt  to  rectify 
the  military  imbalance  without  greater  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of  the  other  rich.  Indus- 
trial counties.  Yet  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinuing Soviet  military  buildup,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany's  response  has  been 
weak,  self-serving,  and  condescending 
toward  American  political  leaders.  Prance's 
behavior  in  world  politics  has  been  what  one 
has  come  to  expect— quixotic,  uncoopera- 
tive, anti-American,  and  smugly  superior." 
As  for  Japan,  the  world  "scandalous"  is  too 
strong.  But  not  much.  At  least,  however,  the 
Japanese  are  not  anti-American  or.  If  so, 
they  conceal  it  somewhat  better  than  the 
Europeans. 

President  Reagan  came  into  office  pledged 
to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Soviet-American 
military  balance.  He  courageously  repudiat- 
ed the  endlessly  repeated  phrase  that  Amer- 
ica would  remain  "second  to  none""  In  de- 
fense, and  he  is  attempting  to  convert  that 
untrue  assessment  into  reality  by  seeking  a 
"margin  of  safety"  for  the  United  States.  It 
Is  now  time  for  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  inform  the  American  people  of  another 
unpleasant  fact  of  life:  the  alliance  system 
on  which  U.S.  security  policy  has  been 
based  for  many  years  is  in  the  most  serious 
difficulty.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to 
continue  to  ignore  this  elementary  fact. 
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from  Its  sovereign  nature.  This  is  analagous  and 
pertinent  to  the  present  constitutional  controversy 
in  Japan. 

'*Mainichi  Daily  News  (Tokyo).  August  8.  1981: 
The  Japan  Times  (Tokyo).  August  8.  1981. 

"Ibid. 

"The  author  Interviewed  a  number  of  leading 
figures  in  the  "think  tank."  university.  Diet,  and 
Foreign  and  Defense  Ministries  in  Tokyo  In  August 
1981.  WhUe  not  wishing  to  "go  on  record."  a 
number  (although,  of  course,  not  all)  of  these  per- 
sons both  acknowledge  the  Soviet  threat  and  want 
to  significantly  Improve  Japan's  defense. 

"Shortly  before  the  Suzuki-Reagan  summit 
meeting  In  the  spring  of  1981.  the  Director  Oeneral 
of  the  Japanese  Defense  Agency.  Joji  Omura  and 
Foreign  Minister  Masayoshl  Ito  reaffirmed  Japan's 
commitment  to  defend  the  era  north  of  Luzon  and 
west  of  Ouam.  See  FBIS.  Daily  Report,  Asia  and 
Pacific  (March  30.  1981).  pp  C-1  and  C-2. 

"Robert  Keohane,  "The  Big  Influence  of  Small 
Allies."  Foreign  Policy  (Spring  1971).  p  163. 

"Frank  N.  Trager.  "Alternative  Futures  for 
Southeast  Asia  and  United  SUtes  Policy."  Orbis 
(Spring  1971).  p  397.  This  was  the  basic  criticism  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine:  see  Stephen  P.  Gibert.  "Impli- 
cations of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  for  Military  Aid 
Policy."  OrWs  (Fall  1972).  passim. 

•"This  point  was  made  to  me  a  number  of  times 
in  various  Interviews  during  ray  visit  to  Tokyo  In 
August  1981.  Of  course,  not  all  persons  interviewed 
agreed  with  this  view. 

"For  a  scathing  attack  on  the  policies  of  the  Eu- 
ropean allies,  see  Draper,  "The  Western  Misalli- 
ance."" 

SinnTKi,  Ito  Laud  Reagan  Defense  Spending 
Remarks 

Tokyo.  February  9  (Kyodo).— Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki  Tuesday  sided 
with  U.S.  President  Ronald  Reagan  in  call- 
ing on  U.S.  allies  to  expand  their  defense  ca- 
pability to  meet  a  rapid  Soviet  military 
buildup.  "It  is  quite  natural  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  keener  attention  to 
Japan's  defense  efforts  based  on  the  (bilat- 
eral) security  treaty,"  Suzuki  told  a  House 
of  Representatives  Budget  Committee. 

Suzuki  was  replying  to  an  opposition  ques- 
tioner who  expressed  concern  that  the  U.S. 
Government  might  press  Japan  to  further 
increase  Its  defense  spending. 

Suzuki  said  the  United  States  is  trying  to 
expand  its  defense  capability  at  the  expense 
of  social  welfare,  education  and  other  social 
programs.  "The  United  States  could  natu- 
rally expect  similar  defense  efforts  from  the 
member  states  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  and  other  allies," 
Suzuki  said. 

Defense  Agency  chief  Soichiro  Ito  told  the 
same  committee  session  that  he  highly  es- 
teems Reagan's  defense  spending  proposal. 
Ito  thus  indicated  that  he  will  respond  posi- 
tively to  U.S.  calls  for  expanding  Japan's  air 
and  maritime  defense  capability  and  for  de- 
fending sealanes  within  1.000  nautical  miles 
from  its  shore.* 


excellence  in  the  category  of  advertis- 
ing. 

In  previous  years,  this  prestigious 
award's  recipients  have  included  Con- 
trol Data  Corp..  Mobil,  Bethlehem 
Steel,  Pacific  Power  &  Light,  and 
others. 

Textron  was  selected  by  the  founda- 
tion's national  awards  Jury  and  will  re- 
ceive the  award  at  special  ceremonies 
later  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  message  from  Textron 
that  earned  the  foundation's  top 
honors  for  advertising: 

The  right  stuff  Is  right  here.  There's  a 
new  spirit  in  America.  A  common  cry  from 
across  the  land  to  get  this  nation  moving 
again. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  can't  do 
the  Job  on  our  own.  That  we've  lost  our 
drive  and  sense  of  direction.  That  we  must 
look  abroad  for  guidance. 

At  Textron,  we  don't  buy  that. 

America  doesn't  have  to  look  outside  for 
the  ingredients  of  greatness.  The  right  stuff 
is  right  here.  We've  got  the  people.  The 
technology.  The  capital.  And  most  Impor- 
tant, we've  got  the  will.  We  feel  that  at  Tex- 
tron. It's  part  of  what  makes  us  come  to 
work  every  morning. 

Americans  want  a  strong  America.  Tex- 
tron Is  helping. 

Americans  want  America  to  regain  its 
technological  leadership.  Textron  is  help- 
ing. 

Americans  want  America  to  keep  pioneer- 
ing in  space.  Textron  is  helping. 

Americans  want  America  to  stand  for 
quality.  Textron  is  helping. 

Americans  want  America  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive. Textron  is  helping. 

Textron.  A  diversified  manufacturing 
company  that  believes  In  America's  future 
as  much  as  It  believes  in  its  own. 

An  American  company  with  the  right 
stuff.  "Textron." 

This  message  ran  as  part  of  a  full 
page  advertisement  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Providence,  R.I.. 
Journal.* 


ADVERTISEMENT  BY  TEXTRON 
EARNS  TOP  NATIONAL  HONOR 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  has 
selected  Textron,  Inc..  of  Rhode  Island 
to  receive  its  top  national  award  for 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  special  orders  in  favor  of  Sena- 
tors for  in  the  morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  two:  One  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  other 
for  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton)  both  for  15  minutes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  do  not  have  an  order  for  the 
Senate  to  convene  tomorrow;  is  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW  AND  UPON 
THE  COMPLETION  OF  BUSI- 
NESS ON  TOMORROW  RECESS 
UNTIL  10:30  A.M.  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row and  when  the  Senate  completes 
Its  business  tomorrow  it  stand  in 
recess  until  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  PRYOR  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on 
tomorrow  following  the  other  two 
orders,  in  that  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  business,  but  before 
we  recess  the  Senate,  I  will  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


LOOKING  TO  THE  YEAR  2000 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps it  is  a  symptom  of  civilization, 
but  more  and  more  often,  we  see  a 
faulty  perception  of  the  actual 
manner  in  which  the  necessities  of  life 
are  obtained.  We  have  now  become 
like  children,  who  imagine  that  food 
materializes  magically  in  the  grocery 
store,  and  have  no  notion  of  the  chain 
of  events  that  leads  from  wheat  field 
or  dairy  to  their  breakfast  cereal  bowl. 

In  this  same  way,  a  very  vocal  por- 
tion of  our  society  cannot  grasp  that 
the  minerals  and  fuels  we  need  must 
come  from  somewhere,  and  that  we 
must  develop  and  protect  these 
sources.  Our  world  has  limited 
amounts  of  these  resources,  and  the 
United  States  is  not  the  only  country 
that  needs  scarce  minerals  and  fuels 
for  its  very  survival.  Our  relationship 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
must  take  into  consideration  this  inev- 
itable competition.  As  essential  miner- 
al bearing  areas  of  the  world  f  aU  into 
the  grasp  of  unfriendly  and  competing 
nations,  we  will  be  hobbled  in  the  race 
to  survive.  We  cannot  exist  as  an  in- 
dustrial nation  if  we  do  not  take  pains 
to  see  that  the  sea  lanes  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  are  open, 
and  not  l(x:ked  in  the  Soviet's  grasp. 
Our  unfortunate  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  has  made  isolationism  an 
unworkable  relic  from  the  past. 

We  must  recognize  the  link  between 
our  foreign  policy,  strategic,  and  criti- 
cal minerals  and  our  ability  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  security  of 
this  Nation.  To  cling  to  a  provincial 
geopolitical  view  will  lead  to  the  inevi- 
table erosion  of  security,  not  only  for 
us,  but  for  the  free  world.  John  Cham- 
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berlaln,  in  a  column  in  the  Detroit 
News,  brings  to  our  attention  the  Sha- 
vano  Institute,  which  has,  in  its  first 
meeting,  comprised  of  some  of  our 
country's  foremost  intellectual  and 
business  leaders,  pointed  out  the  grave 
necessity  of  preserving  free  access  to 
the  raw  materials  we  need.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  this  column  with  my 
colleagues  for  the  insight  it  provides 
into  the  serious  matter  of  strategic 
and  critical  minerals,  and  their  avail- 
ability to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  refer 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Feb.  3, 1982] 

LOOKnfG  TO  THE  Ykar  2000 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Colorado  Springs.— In  kicking  off  the  cre- 
ation here  of  an  organization  that  will  be 
known  as  the  Shavano  Institute  (named  for 
a  nearby  Colorado  mountain).  President 
Oeorge  Roche  of  HiUadale  College  In  Michi- 
gan outlined  a  proposal  for  something  that 
has  its  paradoxical  aspect. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  wants  an  institute 
that  will  be  concerned  with  providing  lead- 
ership for  the  American  of  the  year  2000. 
More  immediately,  he  is  preoccupied  with 
the  here  and  now.  He  has  plans  for  a  "coun- 
terpoint series"  program  (public-question 
debates  between  lively  adversaries)  that  is 
scheduled  for  a  debut  on  Ted  Turner's  "su- 
perstatlon"  cable-TV  empire,  whose  satellite 
transmission  takes  programs  to  17  million 
televlson  households,  an  "outreach"  that  is 
scaring  old-line  broadcasters  in  CBS  and 
NBC  half  to  death. 

The  relevance  of  "here  and  now"  was  suc- 
cinctly underscored  by  the  speakers  brought 
here  for  Shavano's  first  seminar.  They  in- 
cluded two  Reagan  advisers,  Lyn  Nofzlger 
and  Richard  Allen,  now  departed  from  the 
White  House:  Bob  Bleiberg,  the  editor  of 
Barron's  Financial  Weekly:  Frank  Bamett 
of  the  National  Strategy  Information 
Center,  Tom  Wolfe,  the  social  critic  whose 
sarcastic  phrase,  "radical  chic,"  is  so  discom- 
fiting to  liberals;  Frank  Shakespeare, 
former  head  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency;  and  Roche. 

It  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  the  as- 
sembled 100  guests,  mainly  drawn  from  a 
group  of  intellectual  and  business  leaders 
who  are  already  on  the  scene,  were  not  wait- 
ing for  the  year  2000.  The  guests  could  have 
benefited  from  a  leas  guarded  approach  on 
the  part  of  Nofzlger  and  Allen  toward  the 
practical  workings  of  the  official  Reagan 
White  House  entourage,  but  they  were 
nonetheless  heartened  that  President 
Reagan  can  count  on  loyalty  from  good  men 
who  have  been  temporarily  displaced.  The 
marvel  is  that  Reaganlsm  goes  on  even  with- 
out Reaganites,  as  was  demonstrated  when 
the  president,  despite  all  his  "close"  finan- 
cial advisers,  reversed  himself  at  the  Uth 
hour  on  the  subject  of  raising  taxes  to  bal- 
ance future  budgets. 

The  really  incisive  stuff  at  this  opening 
Shavano  meeting  came  from  Bleiberg,  who 
feels  that  the  age  of  inflation  has  reached 
its  crest  and  is  now  on  the  downslide;  from 
Tom  Wolfe,  who  laughs  contagiously  at  in- 
tellectual fashions;  and  from  Frank  Bamett, 
who  thinks  a  lot  of  constructive  things  can 
be  done  to  counter  the  Soviets  on  the  world 


stage  while  we  are  waiting  for  superweapons 
to  close  the  much  advertised  "window  of 
vulnerability." 

Bamett  brought  into  focus  the  predica- 
ment of  a  NATO  that  is  so  incurably  provin- 
cial. NATO  tunnel-vision  concentration  on 
the  European  scene  and  the  Mediterranean, 
while  the  Soviets  are  busy  taking  over  the 
world's  seven  seas,  is  incomprehensible 
when  one  considers  that  Western  Europe 
draws  most  of  its  raw  material  resources 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  "In  a  sense,"  said  Bamett  of 
NATO,  "the  pursuit  of  present  policies  is 
like  saying  you'll  defend  the  fort  but  not 
the  waterhole."  The  Rudyard  Kipling  who 
wrote  "what  do  they  know  of  England  who 
only  England  know?"  should  be  around  to 
ask  some  impertinent  questions  of  the  new 
isolationists  who  are  "little  Europeans.^' 

To  counter  the  Soviet  drive  to  win  an  "un- 
declared "  resource  war  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic and  Indian  Oceans,  Bamett  suggests  an 
alliance  of  American,  British,  and  Southern 
Hemisphere  navies.  A  good  idea,  but  it 
needs  a  lot  of  preliminary  work  to  prepare 
the  ground.  The  Argentinians  and  the  Bra- 
zilians would  hardly  enter  such  an  alliance 
as  long  as  the  Soviets  are  setting  up  a  base 
for  a  South  Atlantic  fleet  in  Angola's 
Luanda.  If  the  Reagan  administration 
would  only  repeal  the  Clark  amendment 
that  keeps  us  from  helping  Jonas  Savimbi's 
anti-Cuban,  anti-Soviet  XJNITA  movement 
to  win  in  an  Angola  that  is  now  a  Russian 
colony,  the  Argentinians,  the  Brazilians,  the 
Chileans,  the  South  Africans,  the  Austra- 
lians, EUid  the  New  Zealanders  might  believe 
that  we  were  ready  to  win  the  battle  for  the 
southern  oceans,  including  the  Indian 
Ocean  sea  lanes  leading  to  Saudi  Arabian 
oil. 

Bamett's  point  about  the  "resource  war" 
would  make  a  good  subject  for  a  "counter- 
point" program  on  Ted  Turner's  prime  time. 
The  difficulty  would  be  to  find  a  worthy  op- 
ponent of  the  Bamett  view.  Our  "liberals" 
don't  want  to  fight  the  Soviets  on  the  seven 
seas  for  access  to  raw  materials.  But  for  "en- 
vironmental" reasons  they  are  equally  ada- 
mant against  developing  Idaho  cobalt,  Colo- 
rado molybdenum  and  shale  oil,  and  deep- 
level  gulf-state  natural  gas,  to  say  nothing 
of  atomic  energy  plants.  The  liberal,  in 
effect,  is  too  shortsighted  to  look  at  relevant 
alternatives. 

If  the  Shavano  Institute  can  bring  this 
point  home  to  17  million  Ted  Turner  TV- 
viewing  families,  it  will  have  Justified 
George  Roche's  fondest  desires. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  California  seek  recogni- 
tion at  this  point? 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 


AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  EXEC- 
UTIVE BRANCH  ACTIVITIES  AT- 
TEMPTS TO  COMPROMISE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 


(Mr.  Stevens)  and  I  will  introduce  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  Senators  can  be  aware  of  its 
nature. 

I  want  to  indicate  that  I  will  seek  to 
have  it  considered  as  soon  as  possible 
after  we  are  through  with  the  Wil- 
liams case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  — 

Whereas  the  Investigation  and  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  of  the 
Senate  in  the  matter  of  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams. Junior,  have  revealed  substantial  al- 
legations of  improprieties  in  connection 
with  activities  by  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  that  were  allegedly  designed  to 
create  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
including  Instances  where  no  reasonable 
basis  existed  for  suspecting  prior  improper 
activity  by  the  target  of  such  activities  or 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  such  target: 

Whereas  prosecutions  arising  out  of  the 
so-called  ABSCAM  undercover  operation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  also  re- 
vealed allegations  of  such  substantial  Impro- 
prieties; 

Whereas  serious  allegations  have  also 
been  made  in  recent  years  about  improper 
use  of  executive  branch  investigative  and 
tax  resources  to  develop  information  relat- 
ing to  Members  of  Congress  and  that  could 
be  used  in  attempts  to  compromise  them; 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  establishes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  a  branch  of  Government 
coequal  with  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
doctrines  of  separation  of  powers  and 
checks  and  balances  that  inhere  in  this  con- 
stitutional stucture  are  fundamental  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution; 

Whereas  executive  branch  action  in  con- 
nection with  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  Members  of  Congress  may  be  carried  on 
in  such  a  way  as  to  compromise  or  impair 
the  Constitutionally-established  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Congress  itself; 

Whereas,  if  substantiated,  the  allegations 
of  improprieties  in  connection  with  execu- 
tive branch  action  arising  out  of  the  Abscam 
undercover  operation  and  other  executive 
branch  activities  to  develop  information 
which  might  be  used  in  attempts  to  compro- 
mise Members  of  Congress  may  disclose  a 
substantial  danger  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and 
balances  inherent  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  unchecked  abuse  of  executive 
branch  investigative  and  prosecutorial 
power  with  respect  to  another  branch  of  the 
(Jtovemment  may  permit  an  escalation  of 
such  abuses  that  could  lead  to  despotic 
action  by  the  executive  branch  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  a  thorough  and  independent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such  execu- 
tive branch  power,  to  determine  whether  a 
danger  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
another  branch  of  the  Government  exists  or 
has  existed  as  a  result  of  such  exercise,  and 
whether,  and  if  so  what,  protections  should 
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be  established  against  such  executive 
branch  abuse  of  p>ower:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  (a)(1)  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  to  provide  for  the  conduct  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
an  investigation,  as  part  of  its  responsibility 
to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  Congress,  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  activities 
conducted  by  it  in  connection  with  the 
Abscam  undercover  operation  and  with  any 
other  operation  or  activities  allegedly  de- 
signed to  create  Improper  conduct  or  cor- 
rupt practices  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
another  branch  of  the  Government  or  to  de- 
velop information  that  might  be  used  in  at- 
tempts to  compromise  such  Members,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  abuses  of  Ex- 
ecutive power  have  occurred  that  threaten 
the  Independence  and  integrity  of  another 
branch  of  the  Government  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and,  if  such 
abuses  are  found  to  have  occurred,  what 
new  congressional  legislation  or  administra- 
tive or  other  remedies  are  necessary  or  ap- 


propriate to  insure  that  there  is  no  repeti- 
tion of  such  abuses. 

(2)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration shall  submit  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  July  1.  1983.  a  report  on  its  findings 
arising  out  of  such  investigation  along  with 
any  recommendations  for  new  congressional 
legislation  (including  legislation  relating  to 
corrupt  practices)  or  administrative  or  other 
action  that  it  considers  necessary  or  proper 
in  light  of  such  findings,  and  may  also 
submit  to  the  Senate  such  Interim  reports 
as  it  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Until  funds  are  specifically  made  avail- 
able by  the  Senate  for  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
shall  be  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  such  conunittee,  as  it  considers 
necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does 
any  other  Senator  seek  recognition?  I 
see  no  Senator  rising  for  that  purpose. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
now,  in  su;cordance  with  the  order  just 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:14  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  March  10.  1982,  at  10:30 
a.m. 
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THE  HOUSING  ACT  OP  1982 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

or  KXW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Mr.  St  Germain 
and  Mr.  Gonzalez,  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee  and  Housing 
Subcommittee,  in  sponsoring  H.R. 
5731.  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1982.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Gonzalez  for  his  lead- 
ership in  formulating  this  comprehen- 
sive legislation  that  will  significantly 
reduce  the  cost  of  Federal  housing 
programs,  continue  our  long-standing 
commitment  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  the  poor,  and  provide  new  ini- 
tiatives to  stimulate  housing  construc- 
tion. 

The  problems  of  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing industry  have  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. The  current  housing  reces- 
sion is  entering  its  38th  month,  the 
deepest  housing  slump  since  the  Great 
Depression.  New  housing  starts  in  1981 
dropped  below  1  million  units,  half  the 
level  of  the  previous  year  and  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  esti- 
mated annual  demand  for  housing. 
Housing  construction  has  continued  to 
decline  this  year,  with  new  starts  in 
January  nearly  44  percent  below  last 
year's  disappointing  level.  Sales  of  new 
and  existing  homes  are  also  running 
far  below  last  year's  levels,  reaching 
their  lowest  point  in  more  than  a 
decade. 

Home  mortgage  interest  rates,  which 
remain  above  17  percent,  continue  to 
price  more  than  95  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  out  of  the  new  hous- 
ing market.  The  inability  of  potential 
home  buyers  to  secure  mortgages  at 
more  reasonable  rates  has  not  only 
dropped  housing  demand  to  a  record 
low,  It  has  caused  the  first  sustained 
decline  in  housing  prices  since  World 
Warn. 

The  decline  in  housing  construction 
and  sales  has  put  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  out  of  work.  Bank- 
ruptcies among  general  building  con- 
tractors during  1981  increased  more 
than  50  percent  from  1980.  The  failure 
rate  among  smaller  subcontractors 
rose  nearly  130  percent.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  is 
currently  18.7  percent,  more  than 
twice  the  national  unemployment  rate. 
The  closing  or  reduced  operation  of 
hundreds  of  real  estate  firms,  liunber 
dealers,  and  sawmills  has  also  added 
thousands  of  workers  to  the  unem- 
ployment rolls. 
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The  problems  confronting  housing 
are  compounded  by  the  weakening 
condition  of  the  Nation's  savings  insti- 
tutions, which  traditionally  provide' 
the  bulk  of  home  mortgage  financing. 
According  to  a  recent  Brookings  Insti- 
tution study,  at  least  1,000  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  and  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions will  fail  during  the  next  2 
years  unless  extensive  Federal  assist- 
ance is  provided.  Collective  losses 
among  these  institutions  totaled 
nearly  $5  billion  last  year,  a  decline  in 
net  worth  of  over  15  percent.  Three 
out  of  every  four  savings  institutions 
operated  at  a  loss  last  year,  with  the 
industry  cutting  its  mortgage  activity 
by  more  than  50  percent. 

The  continuing  recession  in  the 
housing  industry  not  only  undermines 
efforts  to  revitalize  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, it  guarantees  future  housing 
shortages  and  high  housing  costs. 
Unless  conditions  change  drastically, 
we  will  see  most  of  our  children 
robbed  of  the  chance  of  ever  ovming 
their  own  home.  The  loss  of  capacity 
represented  by  the  closing  of  hundreds 
of  building  firms,  savings  banl^,  real 
estate  offices,  and  lumber  dealers  will 
severely  limit  our  ability  to  meet 
future  demand  for  housing,  even  if  in- 
terest rates  drop  dramatically.  If  the 
current  recession  were  to  end  tomor- 
row, it  would  require  more  than  2 
years  to  bring  the  housing  industry 
h&ck.  to  full  production. 

The  Reagan  administration's  re- 
sponse to  what  is  clearly  a  depression 
in  the  housing  industry  has  been  to 
reduce  direct  Government  involve- 
ment in  housing  and  restrict  Federal 
insurance,  loan  guarantee,  and  other 
assistance  to  private  housing  construc- 
tion and  finance.  The  administration's 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  eliminates  all 
new  Government-sponsored  hoQsing 
construction  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  while  ending  most 
housing  rehabilitation  aid.  It  curtails 
the  mortgage  insurance  activity  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
(FHA)  and  limits  the  stimulus  to  mort- 
gage financing  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion (GNMA).  The  President  also  op- 
poses any  major  effort  to  prevent 
widespread  failure  among  savings  in- 
stitutions. 

These  Hoover-like  policies  are  clear- 
ly inadequate  to  deal  with  the  growing 
housing  crisis  and  will  serve  only  to 
prolong  current  depressed  conditions. 
The  effects  will  be  particularly  severe 
in  the  southern  tier  of  New  York  State 
and  in  other  rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. In  most  rural  communities,  pri- 
vate mortgage  financing  has  been  un- 
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available,  with  over  900  rural  commu- 
nities not  even  served  by  a  local  sav- 
ings institution.  With  the  exception  of 
housing  efforts  sponsored  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
(PmHA),  housing  construction  in  most 
rural  areas  has  been  at  a  standstill  for 
years.  Rural  communities  continue  to 
be  burdened  with  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  Nation's  stock  of  substandard 
housing  and  with  unemployment  that 
is  nearly  10  percent  higher  than  in 
urban  areas. 

The  administration's  budget  propos- 
als would  reduce  loans  to  finance 
single-family  housing  for  lower  income 
rural  families  by  nearly  two-thirds  and 
cut  assistance  for  multifamily  rental 
housing  by  nearly  80  percent.  The 
rental  assistance  required  to  make  any 
rental  housing  affordable  to  most 
rural  residents  would  be  virtually 
eliminated.  These  proposals  would  gut 
the  housing  efforts  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  end  any 
hope  of  providing  new  housing  in  most 
rural  communities. 

The  legislation  we  have  introduced 
offers  a  clear  alternative  to  the  Presi- 
dent's short-sighted  and  destructive 
housing  proposals.  The  American 
people  now  require  a  clear  national 
housing  policy— one  that  will  stimu- 
late private  mortgage  finance  and 
home  construction  and  will  assure  con- 
tinued housing  opportunities  for  the 
elderly  and  the  poor.  H.R.  5731  offers 
a  comprehensive  national  program  de- 
signed to  meet  these  urgent  housing 
needs. 

The  legislation  extends,  at  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  levels,  current  Feder- 
al programs  providing  public  housing 
construction  and  modernization, 
rental  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  and  special  housing  for 
Indians  and  migrant  workers.  It  con- 
tinues current  levels  of  support  for 
FmHA's  single-family  and  multifamily 
housing  programs  for  the  rural  poor, 
and  provides  an  additional  30,000  new 
commitments  for  rental  assistance  in 
existing  housing  under  HUD's  section 
8  program.  Housing  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance would  continue  to  be  made 
available  under  HUD's  section  312  and 
FmHA's  section  504  programs. 

In  contrast  to  the  administration's 
policies,  H.R.  6731  would  continue  cur- 
rent levels  of  assistance  for  private 
mortgage  activity  through  the  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  and  GNMA  mort- 
gage backed  securities  programs.  Sec- 
tion 235  homeownership  insurance 
would  continue  to  be  provided  for  an 
additional  15,000  new  homes  and 
nearly  $2  billion  in  additional  funding 
would  be  made  available  for  long-term 
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financing  assistance  for  multifamily 
rental  projects  under  the  GNMA 
"tamdem"  program. 

In  a  significant  departure  from 
recent  Federal  housing  policy,  H.R. 
5731  would  end  the  controversial  sec- 
tion 8  multifamily  rental  construction 
and  rehabilitation  program.  While  this 
program  has  been  extremely  success- 
ful in  providing  needed  housing  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  low-income 
families  since  1974,  it  has  proven  to  be 
increasingly  expensive  as  housing 
costs  have  risen  in  recent  years.  Our 
proposal  would  replace  this  program 
with  a  more  cost-effective  housing  pro- 
duction program  that  would  be  target- 
ed to  areas  of  demonstrated  housing 
need  and  would  be  operated  largely  by 
local  government  agencies. 

Under  the  initiative.  Federal  assist- 
ance would  be  provided  to  local  agen- 
cies in  the  form  of  flexible  housing 
grants  that  would  then  be  extended  to 
developers  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  new  multifamily  rental 
projects.  Assistance  could  be  in  the 
form  of  capital  grants,  loans,  interest 
reduction  payments,  or  other  reasona- 
ble devices  developed  by  local  officials. 
Unlike  the  section  8  program,  the  ini- 
tiative would  not  subsidize  rents  or 
make  other  long-term  payments 
beyond  the  initial  Federal  outlay.  This 
factor,  together  with  a  recapture  of 
the  Federal  subsidy  imder  certain  con- 
ditions, would  significantly  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  program. 

The  program  is  designed  to  enable 
local  housing  agencies  to  develop  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  means  of 
providing  new  housing  in  communities 
with  serious  housing  needs.  It  would 
extend  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  as  many  as  100,000  new  rental  units 
for  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
current  section  8  program. 

A  second  initiative  would  extend 
low-cost  homeownership  assistance  to 
nearly  100,000  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  The  legislation  would 
activate  the  section  235(q)  program, 
which  Congress  approved  in  1980  but 
never  Implemented.  The  program  is 
designed  to  assist  first-time  homebuy- 
ers  to  purchase  new  homes  by  provid- 
ing subsidies  to  reduce  mortgage  inter- 
est rates  to  as  low  as  9V^  percent.  As- 
sistance would  be  provided  only  during 
the  first  10  years  of  the  mortgage  and 
Federal  costs  would  be  recaptured  at 
the  time  the  home  was  either  sold  or 
refinanced.  The  initiative  offers  a  low- 
cost  means  of  stimulating  single- 
family  housing  construction  while  as- 
sisting young  families  who  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  finance  a  new 
home. 

A  third  major  initiative  in  the  legis- 
lation is  an  emergency  mortgage  relief 
program  that  would  extend  temporary 
assistance  to  nearly  76,000  homeown- 
ers whose  non-FHA  insured  mortgages 
are  threatened  with  foreclosure.  The 
proposed  program  would  operate  simi- 
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lar  to  current  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
grams for  FHA-insured  property. 
Homeowners  would  be  eligible  for 
mortgage  assistance  if  they  are  more 
than  90  days  delinquent  in  their  mort- 
gage payments  and  have  suffered  a 
significant  loss  of  income  due  to  imem- 
ployment  or  other  conditions  beyond 
their  control.  Assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided for  up  to  12  months  and  would 
amount  to  the  difference  between  the 
required  mortgage  payment  and  the 
amount  the  owner  is  capable  of 
paying.  All  assistance  would  be  repaid 
with  interest  and  would  be  secured  by 
a  lien  on  the  assisted  property. 

At  a  time  when  unemployment  is  ap- 
proaching 10  percent,  when  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  bankruptcies  are 
reaching  their  highest  level  in  several 
decades,  it  is  imperative  for  Congress 
to  intervene  to  prevent  thousands  of 
families  from  losing  their  homes.  This 
initiative  would  provide  mortgage  as- 
sistance to  thousands  of  temporarily 
distressed  households  with  minimal 
long-term  cost  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

In  conjunction  with  these  housing 
production  and  relief  measures,  the 
legislation  wiU  also  provide  a  major 
initiative  to  prevent  widespread  failure 
among  savings  institutions.  The  pro- 
posal authorizes  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  provide  capital  and  earn- 
ings assistance  to  thrift  institutions 
which  are  operating  at  a  loss— due 
principally  to  large  holding  of  low- 
yielding  mortgages— and  which  have  a 
net  worth  of  less  than  2  percent  of 
assets.  Assistance  provided  to  institu- 
tions under  the  program  would  have 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  would  carry  the  requirement  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  subsequent  net 
deposits  be  invested  in  new  home 
mortgages  or  in  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  have 
introduced  provides  a  comprehensive 
national  plan  for  dealing  with  the  cur- 
rent housing  crisis.  It  is  a  positive  pro- 
gram, not  one  that  passively  relies  on 
the  uncertain  whims  of  the  private 
market  or  the  unlikely  prospect  of  im- 
mediate economic  recovery.  It  offers 
new  housing  units  for  the  elderly  and 
the  poor,  provides  incentives  to  stimu- 
late private  home  construction  and  fi- 
nance, and  offers  new  assistance  to 
prevent  hundreds  of  savings  institu- 
tions from  failure  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  families  from  losing  their 
homes. 

H.R.  5731  will  achieve  these  objec- 
tives at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  that  is  well 
within  the  fiscal  limits  of  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget.  However,  it  provides 
for  more  than  twice  the  number  of  as- 
sisted housing  units  than  the  current 
budget.  It  would  target  this  expanded 
assistance  to  persons  and  communities 
most  in  need  and  provide  local  officials 
with  increased  flexibility  in  designing 
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housing  assistance  best  suited  to  local 
needs  and  conditions. 

I  befieve  H.R.  5731  provides  the  kind 
of  initiatives  that  can  halt  further  de- 
cline in  the  housing  market  and  stimu- 
late recovery  in  the  housing  indiistry. 
I  strongly  endorse  this  legislation  and 
urge  its  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.* 


PRESIDENT  DUARTE'S  VIEWS  ON 
ELECTIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUrORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  2,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives debated  and  passed  House  Con- 
current Resolution  226,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  push  for  unconditional 
discussions  among  the  major  political 
factions  in  El  Salvador. 

President  Duarte  gave  his  views  on 
the  upcoming  elections  in  El  Salvador 
and  negotiations  with  guerrillas 
during  a  press  conference  at  the  end 
of  February.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  President  Duarte's  remarks  and 
to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween holding  discussions  with  various 
parties  and  participating  in  negotia- 
tions. 

San  Salvador,  27  Feb  <ACAN-EFE).— The 
Salvadonm  Government  will  not  negotiate 
with  submachineguns  on  the  .table,  but  will, 
after  the  elections,  seek  a  path  to  permit  all 
sectors  to  participate  in  the  democratic 
process,  according  to  Jose  Napoleon  Diuute. 
president  of  the  Salvadoran  Government 
Junta. 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference  today. 
Duarte  said  that  there  is  no  chance  of  nego- 
tiating on  power  with  the  guerrillas,  becauae 
the  path  of  elections  is  the  only  one  that 
will  establish  foundations  of  harmony  and 
concord  among  all  Salvadorans.  "I  do  not 
own  power  and  we  are  placing  all  of  the  au- 
thority we  have  exercised  on  the  table,  so 
that  the  people  can  decide  what  is  best  for 
them,"  Duarte  stated. 

He  added  that  after  the  upcoming  28 
March  elections,  the  government  is  ready  to 
search  for  mechanisms  "so  that  the  extreme 
left  and  extreme  right  can  coordinate  ef- 
forts to  Join  the  democratic  process  and 
search  for  peace." 


AFGHANISTAN'S  FORGOTTEN 
WAR 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  21 
is  Afghanistan  Day  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States;  a  time  for  people  to  re- 
member the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
deaths  and  injuries  wrought  by  the 
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Soviet  invasion  of  that  country  2  years 
ago  and  the  continuing  brave  resist- 
ance of  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters.  I 
wish  the  U.S.  media  would  give  the 
war  in  Afghanistan  even  one-tenth  of 
the  attention  they  pay  to  El  Salvador. 

A  fine  article  on  this  subject  by 
Bruce  Chapman  ran  recently  In  Na- 
tional Review  and  I  conunend  it  to 
your  attention: 

[From  the  National  Review.  Feb.  5.  19821 

AroHAitiBTAif 's  Forgotten  War 

(By  Bruce  Chapman) 

Phil  Fagan.  onetime  director  of  a  youth 
center  in  Kabul,  and  Ogden  Wtlliama.  my 
wife's  rumpled  but  dignified  uncle,  stand  on 
a  street  comer  In  Georgetown  on  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  try  to  interest  their 
countrymen  in  another  people's  freedom. 
On  behalf  of  the  Afghanistan  Relief  Com- 
mittee, they  are  peddling  bumper  stickers. 
leaflets,  and  decorative  prayer  rugs.  But  the 
most  eye-catching  of  all  their  offerings  are 
the  photographs  of  the  casualties  from  a 
war  that  Is  now  two  years  old,  the  Afghan- 
Soviet  war. 

"The  only  people  on  earth  today  who  are 
directly  taking  on  the  Soviets  In  a  fight  are 
the  Afghans."  Williams  reminds  me.  "They 
seem  far  removed  from  our  line  of  defense, 
but  If  a  people  with  their  motivation  can't 
succeed,  who  can?  They're  tougher  than  we 
are.  They  have  a  traditional  hatred  of  for- 
eign invaders.  They're  totally  prepared  to 
accept  death,  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
freedom.  They  won't  tire  out,  either,  and 
they  won't  be  bought  off." 

HOLDING  THEIR  OWN 

True,  there  la  some  dlsimlty  among  the 
rebel  tribes  and  factions,  which  ha£  ham- 
pered the  resistance  ever  since  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  December  1979.  but  despite  such 
failings,  and  despite  the  ravaging  of  the 
Afghan  population  by  95,000  Soviet  troops, 
the  "Mujahedln"  (freedom-fighters)  are 
more  than  holding  their  own.  The  main 
reason,  as  Williams  and  Fagan  say.  is  spirit. 

Representatives  Don  Ritter  (R.,  Pa.)  and 
Joel  Pritchard  (R.,  Wash.)  toured  the 
border  camps  near  Peshawar,  Paldstan 
where  an  estimated  two  million  refugees  are 
located  (there  are  said  to  be  another  500.000 
in  Iran),  and  they  corroborate  the  reports  of 
the  Afghanistan  Relief  Committee.  The 
camps  (40  percent  financed  by  the  U.S.)  are 
hardly  pleasant,  the  congressmen  observed. 
Tet,  when  Pritchard  and  Ritter  asked  vari- 
ous leaders  how  they  felt  about,  say,  the 
food,  the  answer  was  always  the  same— "It's 
fine."  The  housing?  "Pine."  Sanitation? 
"Pine."  Any  complaints  at  all?  "Yes.  We 
need  guns!" 

Ouns  they  now  are  getting,  according  to 
rumors  in  Central  Asia  and  in  Washington. 
Egypt  is  one  distributor,  if  not  the  only 
source. 

But  back  in  America  the  nonprofit  Af- 
ghanistan Relief  Committee  does  not  fur- 
nish guns;  nor,  made  up  as  it  is  of  private 
citizens,  should  it.  Rather  it  is  putting  its 
meager  resources  into  hospital  care  for  the 
wounded  Mujahedln  and  their  families  In 
the  Pakistan  camps.  This  humanitarian 
worii  avoids  government  waste  and  red  tape. 
and  it  aids  the  war  effort  by  putting  dedi- 
cated but  battered  wEuriors  back  into  fight- 
ing condition.  It  also  assures  the  freedom- 
fighters  that  even  after  they  cross  back  over 
the  border,  their  families  will  continue  to 
get  medical  attention. 

The  Afghanistan  Relief  Committee  also 
aids   the   able  team  of  the  International 
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Rescue  Committee  which  Is  working  In  the 
camps,  and  it  has  provided  medicine  to  a  re- 
markable European  group.  M6decins  sans 
Prontiferes.  which  operates  "somewhere  in 
Afghanistan"— in  fact,  in  several  areas.  MSP 
may  have  the  longest-established  perma- 
nent floating  clinics  in  the  world:  Its  cara- 
vans of  medics  are  unencumbered  by  visas 
or  any  government's  by-your-leave. 

MSF  is  nonpolitical  and,  theoretically, 
would  treat  even  Soviet  soldiers,  if  any  such 
showed  up  wounded.  But  the  clinics'  prac- 
tice is  in  fact  with  the  Afghans,  who  now 
control  over  80  percent  of  the  countryside 
and  are  overwhelmingly  anti-Soviet.  Usual- 
ly, when  Soviet  forces,  or  troops  of  Babrak 
Karmal's  puppet  Afghan  regime,  move  into 
an  area,  Mtdecins  sans  Pronti6res,  quietly 
moves  out. 

Another  priority  In  the  Afghanistan 
Relief  Committee's  budget  is  to  help  equip  a 
prosthetics  unit  at  Khyber  Hospital  in  Pe- 
shawar. MaxlUo-facial  reconstructive  sur- 
gery and  artificial  limbs  are  particularly 
critical  needs  among  the  refugees.  One  sick- 
ening reason  is  that  Soviet  aircraft  and  heli- 
copter gunships  sow  the  mountain  passes 
out  of  Afghanistan  with  small  plastic  mines, 
often  disguised  as  children's  toys.  These  de- 
vices are  designed  to  activate  upon  second- 
ary contact  and  to  blow  off  the  hands,  feet, 
or  face  of  the  first  person  who  touches 
them.  Some  seven  hundred  cases  of  injuries 
from  the  toy-bombs,  and  from  other  mines, 
were  treated  at  one  hospital  in  Peshawar  in 
1980. 

AWAY  FROM  THE  CARNAGE 

Far  from  such  carnage,  the  Afghanistan 
Relief  Committee  chapter  in  Washington, 
D.C.  operates  with  a  quietly  effective  spirit 
of  its  own.  Williams,  Sadie  Goodman  (like 
Williams,  a  former  employee  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development),  and  Fagan 
work  full  time  without  salary.  The  office  in 
Northwest  Washington's  McLean  Gardens 
is  donated.  The  honorary  chairmen  are 
James  Mictaener  (author  of  Caravans,  as 
well  as  of  better-known  boolcs),  and  former 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon. 
(Until  his  death  last  fall,  venerable  radio 
commentator  Lowell  Thomas  also  served  as 
an  honorary  chairman.)  Small  luncheons 
are  given,  and  donations  are  collected  at 
street-comer  stalls,  while  an  Afghan  Fair, 
held  one  splendid  weekend  in  late  Septem- 
ber, attracted  several  thousand  supporters 
of  a  free  Afghanistan.  But  the  media  de- 
clined to  publicize  the  Afghan  Fair,  Just  as 
coverage  of  the  war  itself  has  declined  re- 
cently. Even  many  avowedly  sympathetic 
citizens  seem  to  think  that  the  government 
must  now  tie  getting  aid  to  the  Afghans  and 
that  expressions  of  popular  concern  and 
support  are  not  necessary  or  important, 
which  is  totally  untrue. 

It  makes  one  wonder  if  Americans  can 
imagine  Afghanistan.  The  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Soviets  and  the  brave  and 
largely  successful  dedication  of  the  resist- 
ance fighters  aren't  shown  on  our  television 
screens.  Does  the  war  therefore  not  exist  for 
us? 

The  Afghanistan  Relief  Committee  volun- 
teers—working at  3839  Rodman  Street, 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20016— know  the 
war  is  real  enough  and  that  private  citizens 
can  provide  direct  help  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. They  are  looking  for  others  who  share 
that  conviction.* 
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THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OF  MEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
issues  the  Congress  will  consider  in 
this  year  are  as  important  as  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
development  of  a  strategy  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  acid  rain.  Action  has 
begun  on  this  issue  in  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
and  we  may  expect  to  consider  this 
issue  on  the  floor  as  early  as  May  or 
June. 

Despite  countless  pages  of  testimo- 
ny, despite  the  cries  of  many  Ameri- 
cans, from  world-renowned  scientists 
to  private  citizens,  despite  the  ever-in- 
creasing body  of  Icnowledge  that  docu- 
ments the  causes  and  effects  of  acid 
rain,  the  administration  is  supporting 
a  bill  that  ignores  the  problem.  The 
administration  backed  bill,  H.R.  5252. 
does  not  even  call  for  accelerated  re- 
search into  the  problem  that  is  killing 
our  fish  and  ruining  our  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams. 

This  problem  has  international  re- 
percussions. Numerous  officials  of  the 
Canadian  Government  have  appeared 
before  congressional  committees  to 
document  the  extent  of  the  problem 
they  share  with  us.  In  fact,  a  Canadian 
Parliament  subcommittee  contends 
that  acid  rain,  the  majority  of  which  is 
caused  by  emissions  from  the  United 
States  is  "the  greatest  environmental 
threat  faced  by  Canada  in  (that)  na- 
tion's history." 

Still,  the  administration  and  a  dis- 
turbing number  of  Members  of  this 
body  ignore  this  kind  of  information, 
and  the  threat  it  poses  to  our  environ- 
ment, to  our  relationship  with  our  Ca- 
nadian frlenck,  and  to  the  citizens  in 
the  areas  affected.  This  problem  is  an 
Immediate  one.  We  cannot  wait  until 
the  10-year  study  only  recently  begtm 
is  completed. 

Several  Members  of  Congress, 
myself  included,  have  introduced  bills 
that  propose  strategies  for  reducing 
the  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  that  are  the  acknowledged 
precursors  of  acid  rain.  My  bill,  H.R. 
4816,  mandates  reductions  in  a  31 
State  region  based  on  the  size  and 
level  of  each  emitter,  and  outlines  a 
number  of  strategies  that  can  be  used 
to  reach  this  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  reject 
the  administration's  view,  and  its  bill, 
and  adopt  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
deal  with  the  problem.* 


March  9,  1982 

CONTRADICTORY  AND 
CONFUSING  SIGNALS  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  returned  from  meet- 
ing with  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  with 
a  very  bad  idea  on  his  mind:  Selling  P- 
16  fighter  bombers  and  Hawk  antiair- 
craft missiles  to  Jordan.  The  Israelis 
immediately  protested,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  pass  a  resolution  in  the  Knes- 
set. The  President's  "Dear  Mena- 
chem"  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Begin 
gave  reassurances  to  maintain  Israel's 
qualitative  military  edge  over  its  Arab 
enemies,  but  did  not  disavow  an  inten- 
tion to  sell  the  planes  and  missiles  to 
Jordan. 

Perhaps  we  in  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  stand  In  the  Israe- 
lis' shoes  for  a  moment  to  understand 
their  feelings.  When  the  Yom  Kippur 
War  broke  out  in  1973,  King  Hussein 
sent  his  troops  to  Syria  to  fight 
against  the  Israelis.  He  avoided  a 
direct  confrontation  because,  as  he 
himself  explained,  he  lacked  the  air 
defense  system  to  protect  against  Is- 
raeli retaliation. 

Now,  4  years  after  Camp  David  and  3 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli peace  treaty,  Jordan  re- 
mains at  war  with  Israel.  It  has 
mechanized  ail  of  its  armor  and  infan- 
try forces,  upgraded  its  equipment, 
and  remains  an  integral  part  of  the 
Arab  front.  Since  the  Camp  David 
signing  we  have  attempted  to  entice 
Hussein  into  the  peace  camp  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  arms  sales.  But  Hussein,  Instead  of 
taking  any  steps  toward  peace,  openly 
seeks  to  buy  Soviet  arms  and  establish 
Joint  military  communications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  standing  in  Israel  and 
looking  across  her  borders  we  would 
see:  Syria,  with  its  Migs  and  late 
model  Sukhoi  bombers,  and  30,000 
troops  and  Soviet  SAM  missiles  in  Leb- 
anon; Saudi  Arabia,  with  its  F-5's  and 
(soon)  its  AWACS  and  F-15*s  en- 
hanced for  offensive  strikes;  the  PLO, 
in  place  in  Lebanon  arming,  from 
Libya  and  Soviet  sources,  more  heavily 
every  day  that  the  cease-fire  contin- 
ues; and  Jordan,  with  its  growing  air 
force  which  already  has  over  100  F-5 
Jets  and  now  seeking  the  air-defense 
system  it  lacked  in  1973. 

Can  there  be  any  result  other  than 
increased  tension  in  Israel  when  the 
last  few  months  have  brought  the 
AWACS  sale,  the  PLO  buildup  along 
Israel's  northern  border,  Syrian  mis- 
siles in  Lebanon,  the  Imminent  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  secure  buffer  of 
the  Sinai,  and  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
direction of  American  foreign  policy  in 
the  Mideast  away  from  our  close 
strong  ties  to  Israel? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Israel  is  a  democracy 
that  shares  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom and  to  the  rights  of  the  individual 
guaranteed  under  the  rule  of  law.  She 
is  a  strategic  ally  and  one  of  the  few 
on  this  Earth  who  will  stand  with  us 
In  time  of  need.  Let  us  stand  for  a 
moment  in  her  shoes  and  attempt  to 
understand  her  feelings  concerning 
the  contradictory  and  confusing  sig- 
nals some  are  sending  her  way.  Now  is 
the  time  to  end  such  signals  and  to  re- 
inforce our  historic  commitment  to 
her  future.  We  must  reaffirm  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  pledge  that  we  will  help 
maintain  Israel's  qualitative  edge  over 
its  enemies  so  that  her  survival  and 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  will  be  as- 
sured.* 
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PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  STATU- 
TORY RATE  ON  FEDERAL  OIL 
AND'GAS 


TIERRASANTA-LAND  OF  SAINTS 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OP  CALIFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  a  San 
Diego  community,  Tierrasanta.  and 
pay  a  tribute  to  its  citizens  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  10th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

Tierrasanta  provides  sparkling  proof 
that  the  promise  of  a  self-contained, 
master-planned  community  can  be  ful- 
filled. Tierrasanta,  I  am  told,  trans- 
lates from  the  Spanish  as  "Land  of 
Saints,"  or  "Sainted  Land."  I  do  not 
presume  to  vouch  for  the  number  of 
"saints"  among  the  residents,  but  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  it  is  a  blessed 
place  of  life  for  12,500  people,  a  beau- 
tiful home  development  where  once 
the  soft  Southern  California  breezes 
caressed  only  the  sage  and  sand  of  a 
rolling  terrain. 

There  now  are  four  public  schools, 
numerous  churches,  clubs,  youth  orga- 
nizations, and  an  excellent  newspaper, 
the  Tierrasanta  Times,  which  is  devot- 
ed primarily  to  the  news  and  welfare 
of  the  community. 

Of  the  original  2,600  acres,  approxi- 
mately 1,000  have  been  preserved  as 
open  space  with  parks,  greenbelts,  and 
Jogging  trails  available  to  the  resi- 
dents. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  developers, 
Christiana  Community  Builders,  and 
the  citizens  for  their  obvious  commit- 
ment to  the  quality  of  life,  the  positive 
growth  Into  a  model  community,  and 
the  presentation  and  nurturing  of 
those  activities  that  affirm  the  foun- 
dation of  successful  community 
living.* 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  in- 
crease the  statutory  royalty  rate  on  oil 
and  gas  produced  on  Federal  lands 
from  12Vi  percent  to  16%  percent.  This 
represents  a  30-percent  increase  in  our 
current  royalty  rate  and  will  result  in 
a  $35  million  Increase  in  royalty  re- 
ceipts In  1983  and  a  $300  to  $400  mil- 
lion Increase  In  royalty  receipts  when 
it  reaches  its  full  effect. 

The  existing  12Vi-percent  royalty  is 
no  longer  considered  the  industry 
standard.  A  royalty  rate  of  16%  per- 
cent more  accurately  reflects  current 
industry  practices.  At  the  same  time 
we  all  recognize  that  there  are  In- 
stances of  marginal  production  such  as 
wells  employing  tertiary  production 
techniques,  wells  producing  heavy 
crudes,  or  wells  that  Just  barely 
produce  enough  to  be  profitable.  My 
legislation  provides  for  such  occur- 
ences by  granting  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior authority  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions reducing  the  royalty  rate  for 
marginal  production  to  12M  percent. 
Simultaneously,  it  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  promulate  regulations  increas- 
ing the  royalty  rate  to  20  percent  and 
higher  where  economic  and  engineer- 
ing factors  Indicate  the  potential  for 
more  profitable  production  activity 
exist.  This  flexible  approach  is  clearly 
warranted  since  the  Secretary  has,  by 
administrative  fiat,  recently  ruled  out 
alternative  bidding  forms. 

Recently  the  Commission  on  Fiscal 
Accountability  of  the  Nation's  Energy 
Resources  recommended  an  increase 
in  the  statutory  royalty  rate  from  12% 
to  16%  percent.  The  Commission 
stated  it  could  see  no  reason  for  the 
12%-percent  rate  and  recommended  a 
"standard  minimum  royalty  rate  of 
16%  percent  for  new  or  renegotiated 
onshore  leases."  I  commend  the  Com- 
mission for  its  forthrlghtness  in  deal- 
ing with  this  Issue. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  also 
requires  a  thorough  study  of  royalty 
rates  on  Federal  lands  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  It  mandates  that 
this  study  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress within  9  months. 

In  times  of  budget  austerity,  as  we 
ask  all  Americans  to  tighten  their 
belts  In  an  effort  to  reduce  our  bur- 
geoning deficit,  this  Increase  In  royalty 
rates  is  not  only  equitable  but  neces- 
sary. I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  by  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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H.R.  5770 


A  bill  to  modify  the  royalty  rates  applicable 
to  onshore  and  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepraentaHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  assembled, 

SzcTioii  1.  (a)  Except  where  an  alternative 
minimum  rate  is  in  effect  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  royalty  rates,  in 
the  case  of  any  oil  or  gas  lease  issued  by  the 
United  States  to  any  person  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Leasing  Act. 
under  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Ac- 
quired Lands,  or  under  any  other  authority 
of  law,  the  royalty  rates  applicable  shall  be 
not  leas  than  16%  percent  of  the  amount  or 
value  of  the  production  saved,  removed,  or 
sold. 

(b)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  promulgate  regulations 
under  which  alternative  minimum  royalty 
rates  may  apply  to  oil  and  gas  leases  issued 
by  the  United  States.  The  promulgation  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  5 
without  regard  to  section  553(a)(2).  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  simultaneously  for 
the  following  two  categories  of  minimum 
rates: 

(Da  royalty  rate  of  not  less  than  12  H  per- 
cent of  the  amount  or  value  of  the  produc- 
tion saved,  removed  or  sold  applicable  to 
marginal  production:  and 

(2)  a  royalty  rate  of  not  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  or  value  of  the  produc- 
tion saved,  removed,  or  sold  applicable 
where  economic  conditions  warrant. 

Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  rates  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  oil  or  gas  pro- 
duced, pressure  tests,  flow  rates,  existing 
and  projected  market  conditions  and  other 
appropriate  factors. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  each  oil  or  gas  lease  Issued  by  the 
United  States  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and,  to  the  extent  not  pro- 
hibited by  law,  to  each  such  lease  issued  on 
or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  which  is  reissued,  readjusted,  or  re- 
newed after  such  date  of  enactment. 

SEC.  2.  Not  later  than  9  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  respecting  all  onshore 
and  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases  issued  by  the 
United  States  which  are  currently  in  effect 
and  the  royalty  rates  which  apply  to  those 
leases.  The  report  shall  set  forth  in  detail— 

(1)  the  current  profit  margins  for  each 
such  lease; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  onshore  leases,  a  com- 
parison between  the  profit  margin  of  com- 
parable leases  on  private  property  which  tu-e 
adjacent  to  the  Federal  lease  concerned: 
and 

(3)  all  information  currently  avaUable  to 
the  Secretary  relating  to  the  flow  rates, 
pressure  test  results,  the  type  and  quality  of 
oil  or  gas  produced,  and  other  pertinent  fac- 
tors for  each  such  lease.a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
I  WEEK 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  March  7-13,  has  been  declared 
by  President  Reagan  to  be  National 
Foreign  Language  Week  in  recognition 
of  the  national  interest  in  promoting 
greater  proficiency  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  think  it 
is  most  appropriate  at  this  time  to  ad- 
dress our  Nation's  alarming  deficiency 
in  foreign  language  skills. 

In  a  world  full  of  nations  and  cul- 
tures that  is  becoming  increasingly 
interdependent,  the  value  of  compe- 
tency in  foreign  languages  is  not  only 
obvious  but  highly  desirable.  Reflect- 
ing for  Just  a  moment  upon  the  many 
and  varied  fields  of  endeavor  requiring 
foreign  language  proficiency,  it  is  clear 
that  our  need  for  persons  competent 
in  foreign  languages  is  very  great. 

Foreign  competition  in  commerce 
and  technology,  a?  well  as  the  ever- 
pressing  need  of  the  U.S.  diplomatic 
corps  and  intelligence-gathering  orga- 
nizations, demands  that  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  be  expected  of  more 
and  more  Americans.  Yet  the  relative- 
ly small  munber  of  Americans  compe- 
tent in  one  or  more  foreign  languages 
is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  our 
needs.  In  Europe,  there  is  a  popular 
saying  to  the  effect  that  "One  who 
speaks  three  languages  is  tri-lingual, 
one  who  speaks  two  languages  is  bi-lin- 
gual.  and  one  who  speaks  one  lan- 
guage is  American."  While  some  may 
find  this  to  be  merely  an  amusing  ob- 
servation, there  is  a  heightened  aware- 
ness that  our  Nation's  declining  ability 
to  communicate  in  foreign  language,  if 
unchecked,  will  lead  to  disastrous'  con- 
sequences. Already,  the  inability  to 
communicate  with  other  nations  in 
their  native  tongues  is  taking  its  toll 
on  the  effectiveness  of  our  intelligence 
operations,  the  success  of  our  export- 
ing industries,  and  the  competence  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

Legislation  to  counteract  deficiency 
in  foreign  languages  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Paul  Simon  as  H.R. 
3231.  The  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
secondary  Education  conducted  hear- 
ings focusing  on  this  legislation  last 
summer.  A  long  list  of  distinguished 
witnesses  representing  a  wide  range  of 
Federal  agencies  and  academic  institu- 
tions testified  to  our  inability  to  fur- 
ther our  national  interest  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  deficiency  in  foreign 
languages.  Indeed,  Adm.  Bobby 
Inman,  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA 
and  past  Director  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Administration,  declared  that— 

The  foreign  language  capability  of  our 
country  is  poor  and  getting  worse.  *  •  •  De- 
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cisive  action  should  be  taken  on  the  Federal 
level  to  ensure  improvement  in  foreign  lan- 
guage training  in  the  United  States. 

The  Simon  bill,  H.R.  3231,  is  an  ef- 
fective remedy  to  this  pressing  prob- 
lem. This  legislation  would  provide 
grants  to  improve  foreign  language 
programs  in  the  schools  and  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  foreign  language  in 
the  United  States. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3231,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  legislation 
the  thoughtful  consideration  it  merits 
when  it  reaches  the  floor  in  the  near 
future.* 


SALVADORAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  by  William  C.  Doherty,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  of  the  AFL-CIO,  points 
out  an  aspect  of  the  El  Salvadoran 
crisis  which  has  received  little  atten- 
tion: Salvadoran  People. 

The  Salvadorans  want  to  end  the  vi- 
olence and  hope  to  find  the  solution  to 
their  plight  in  the  upcoming  elections 
of  March  28,  1982.  The  people  want  to 
have  a  say  in  their  future,  therefore, 
they  want  to  vote. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  arti- 
cle their  full  attention.  The  text  is  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  9, 1982] 

In  El  Salvador,  a  Middle  Is  Trying 

(By  William  C.  Doherty.  Jr.) 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
brutalities  occurring  in  El  Salvador  and  the 
competing  political  and  ideological  extremes 
that  seek  power  for  their  own  purposes. 
These  aspects  of  the  problems  must  be  dis- 
cussed and  seriously  considered,  but  there  is 
still  another  force  at  work  in  El  Salvador 
that  is  powerful  enough  to  change  the 
course  of  events  in  that  country.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  "democratic  center"  that  is 
little  reported  on.  and  whose  existence  is 
even  denied  by  some  observers. 

On  March  28,  this  group,  representing  the 
great  majority  of  the  Salvadoran  people, 
will  prove  that  it  has  not  become,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  completely  polarized 
between  the  extreme  right-wing  oligarchy 
and  the  extreme  left. 

That  fact  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  try  their  best  to  make 
a  living  on  the  Job;  or  by  running  a  small 
business:  or  by  planting,  caring  for  and  har- 
vesting their  crops.  Making  a  living,  for  the 
Salvadoran  worker  and  peasant  farmer,  has 
always  been  difficult  and  has  been  made 
doubly  so  in  .the  last  two  years  because  of 
the  concerted  efforts  of  the  guerrilla  forces 
to  sabotage  the  economy. 

Salvadorans  have  been  affected,  but  not 
dominated,  by  the  bloody  events  that  rage 
around  them.  In  general,  they  blame  the  ex- 
tremist politics  and  politicians  of  their  coun- 
try  for   the  current   situation.   The  over- 
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whelming  majority  does  not  join  with  the 
extremists  in  their  campiiigns  for  power. 

More  important,  most  Salvadoran  citizens 
reject  totally  the  return  of  the  oligarchy 
and  the  poBSibllity  of  a  reversal  of  the  re- 
forms that  were  initiated  on  Oct.  15.  1979. 
Likewise,  they  have  repeatedly  rejected  the 
call  of  the  extreme  left  to  support  its  posi- 
tion through  general  strikes  and  armed  in- 
surrection. 

Salvadorans  want  an  end  to  violence,  a 
restoration  of  economic  growth  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  country's  history,  a  chance 
to  choose  the  people  who  will  represent 
them  in  the  constituent  assembly  that  will 
be  elected  next  month.  This  is  what  the  Sal- 
vadorans want,  but  It  in  itself  raises  some 
questions:  Will  violence  from  the  forces  on 
the  left  allow  Salvadorans  to  cast  their 
votes  in  a  free  election— an  election  that  the 
left  has  already  seen  fit  to  boycott  and 
therefore  has  a  vested  interest  in  destroying 
or  interrupting?  Will  right-wing  money  and 
violence  be  used  as  in  the  past  to  buy  votes 
and  intimidate  voters? 

We  owe  it  to  Salvadorans  to  support  their 
efforts  to  express  their  will  at  the  polls. 

Salvadorans  are,  if  allowed  to.  Inching 
their  way  toward  representative  govern- 
ment. Today,  many  organliations  are  en- 
dorsing not  Just  the  principle  of  elections 
but  also  specifically  the  elections  called  for 
March  28.  .l^nldad  Popular  Democratica— a 
coalition  of  moderate  democratic  institu- 
tions including  the  powerful  Federation  of 
Construction  and  Transport  Workers,  the 
Salvadoran  Christian  Workers  Union  and 
many  other  smaller  unions  and  civic 
groups— have  publicly  urged  citizens  to  vote 
for  the  party  and  candidates  of  their  choice. 
The  110.000-member  Union  Communal  Sal- 
vadorena  has  done  the  same,  and  in  order  to 
be  in  a  position  to  endorse  candidates  has 
held  meetings  with  all  political  parties  to 
Judge  their  wllllngneas  to  carry  out  the  re- 
forms—particularly the  land  reform  in 
which  they  have  played  a  predominant  role. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  said 
"We  see  in  the  approaching  elections  ...  a 
possible  beginning  of  a  solution  to  the 
present  crisis  of  the  country,"  and,  "By 
means  of  these  elections  we  will  move  from 
a  de  facto  government  to  a  legal  govern- 
ment." 

This  Is  a  key  point.  The  legitimizing  of  the 
government  through  elections  is  a  real  polit- 
ical solution  for  El  Salvador.  NecoUations, 
as  proposed  by  the  left  Instead  of  elections 
now,  would  result  only  in  the  continuation 
of  a  de  facto  government  untested  at  the 
baUot  box. 

The  army  has  been  removed  as  an  element 
in  the  electoral  process  by  not  allowing  its 
soldiers  to  vote.  In  view  of  Salvadoran  histo- 
ry, this  is  a  positive  sign  of  the  intent  to 
have  free  and  honest  elections.  Too  often  in 
the  past,  soldiers  have  been  ordered  to  vote, 
or  have  intimidated  others  to  vote,  for  can- 
didates of  their  officers'  choice. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
endorsed  the  electoral  procedure,  and  about 
60  countries  and  organlsationa  such  as  Am- 
nesty International  and  the  Socialist  Inter- 
iiatlonal  have  been  asked  to  send  observers, 
not  only  for  election  day  but  also  to  observe 
events  leading  up  to  the  elections. 

To  the  suggestion  that  elections  cannot  be 
held  In  a  climate  of  violence.  Salvadorans 
recall  that  elections  were  held  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  Veneniela  not  many  years 
ago,  and  that  a  democratic  government 
evolved  from  those  elections. 

But  what  is  important  is  that  ordinary 
Salvadorans— the    overwhelming    majority 
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that  many  critics  deny  exists— are  gearing 
up  to  vote.  If  the  March  28  election  does 
nothing  else,  it  will  signify  their  preference 
for  a  system  of  government  in  which,  even- 
tually, power  is  derived  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.* 


THE  TRAINING  FOR  JOBS  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  Congressman  Aspin  and  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  5533.  the  Training  For 
Jobs  Act,  which  is  a  comprehensive 
program  designed  to  prepare  un- 
trained young  people  and  the  structur- 
ally unemployed  to  obtain  productive 
Jobs.  It  improves  on  previous  Federal 
employment  and  training  efforts  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Training  For 
Jobs  Act  strengthens  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  in  planning  and  admin- 
istering training  efforts  at  the  local 
level.  Since  the  object  is  to  place 
people  largely  in  private  employment, 
it  makes  sense  to  give  a  strong  role  to 
private  businessmen  for  designing  the 
programs.  This  is  done  through  up- 
grading the  functions  of  the  Private 
Industry  Councils  (or  PIC's).  Private 
businessmen  will  comprise  a  majority 
of  each  PIC.  but  the  PIC's  wiU  also 
draw  members  from  local  govern- 
ments, labor  unions,  education  agen- 
cies, community-based  organizations, 
and  the  employment  service. 

While  this  biU  retains  certain  na- 
tional programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps 
and  programs  for  Indians  and  migrant 
farmworkers,  most  of  the  f imds  will  go 
to  local  service  delivery  areas,  and  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  is  provided  in 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  training  ef- 
forts. Since  the  whole  emphasis  of  the 
bill  is  on  Job  training  rather  than 
income  maintenance,  the  funds  may 
not  be  used  to  pay  stipends  for  ex- 
tended periods. 

Along  with  increased  local  flexibU- 
ity,  there  is  a  simpler  Federal  over- 
sight. Most  of  the  control  over  these 
programs  will  be  passed  to  the  State 
governments,  which  will  be  able  to 
change  service  delivery  areas,  approve 
plans,  oversee  performance,  and  con- 
duct financial  audits. 

This  entire  legislation  is  perform- 
ance oriented.  Local  service  delivery 
areas  must  meet  specific  performance 
criteria  such  as  increased  earnings  and 
reduced  welfare  payments  for  adults 
and  Job  placement  and  retention  for 
youth.  Service  delivery  areas  that  fail 
to  meet  their  criteria  are  given  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  those  that  fail  to 
meet  their  criteria  for  2  years  wHl  be 
reorganized. 

Since  the  bill  emphasizes  Job  train- 
ing, it  contains  provisions  encouraging 
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the  coordination  of  all  employment 
and  training  related  programs  at  the 
local  i^vel.  Including  vocational  educa- 
tion, vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the 
employment  service.  If  the  States 
desire  It,  the  PIC's  may  be  used  as  the 
central  planning  body  for  all  these  ef- 
forts. 

One  final  feature  of  the  bill  that  I 
would  like  to  highlight  is  its  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
labor  market  information  system. 
Eventually  we  ought  to  have  a  com- 
puterized system  for  finding  particular 
types  of  jobs  anywhere  in  the  country, 
and  this  bill  provides  for  begiiming 
such  a  system. 

H.R.  5533  is  identical  to  S.  2036.  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  Messrs. 
QuAvu:  and  Kennedy.  The  following 
material  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  leg- 
islation. Additional  material  on  the 
Training  For  Jobs  Act  may  be  f  oimd  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  pages  598  to  615,  including  a 
detailed  summary  beginning  on  page 
613  and  the  biU  itself  beginning  on 
page  602. 

Trairirg  por  Jobs  Act 
brikp  sumxakt 

The  Training  for  Jobs  Act  Is  a  training 
program  for  the  economically  dlaadvantaged 
and  will  replace  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  which  expires  in 
September  1982.  The  Act  is  designed  to  en- 
courage business,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  work  together  to  train  and  place 
these  workers  in  permanent  private  sector 
Jobs. 

The  Training  for  Jobs  Act  provides  formu- 
la granU  to  the  SUtes  with  tuballocaUons 
to  "service  delivery  arear"  Traininc  pro- 
grams in  these  areas  will  be  designed  by  a 
private  industry  council  in  coordination 
with  local  elected  officials.  The  Councils, 
appointed  by  the  chief  local  elected  offi- 
cials, will  have  a  majortly  of  huilnf  mem- 
bers and  include  representatives  from  local 
government,  orgardzed  labor,  education, 
community  baaed  groups,  economic  develop- 
ment agencies  and  the  Employment  Service. 
Funds  are  available  for  training  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  and  others  with 
significant  barriers  to  employmenL  Pro- 
grams will  be  evaluated  under  performance 
standards  that  measure  eamlnga  gains  and 
welfare  payment  reductions.  At  least  50%  of 
the  funds  are  reserved  for  programs  for 
youth  under  22. 

The  bill  includes  a  separate  retraining 
program  for  dislocated  workers  who  have  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  returning  to  their 
employment.  The  bill  retains  the  current 
Job  Corps  program. 

In  addition,  the  bill  promotes  coordination 
between  the  training  program  and  the  Em- 
ployment Service  program  by  giving  the  pri- 
vate industry  council  planning  authority 
over  the  local  employment  service  oper- 
ations. 

AUTHORIZATION 

The  bill  provides  for  authortsatkm  of  ap- 
propriations (or  an  Indefinite  period  with 
(3.8  billion  authorized  for  the  basic  program 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  such  sums  thereafter. 
An  additional  $100,000,000  U  authorized  for 
the  program  for  dislocated  workers.  The  ai>- 
propriatlon  for  the  basic  program  Is  divided 
as  follows;  22%  for  programs  administered 
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by  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  including  the  Job 
Corpa,  Indian  Programs,  Migrant  Programs, 
and  Pro-am  Administration:  7%  for  Oover- 
nort  for  Statewide  Programs  and  71%  for 
States  and  Suballocation  to  Service  delivery 


THx  DKUvmr  sYsmi 
A  private  industry  council  (PIC)  will  plan 
the  training  program  within  each  service  de- 
livery area.  The  plan  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Governors  by  the  PIC  and  local  elected 
officials.  The  PIC  will  have  a  majority  of 
private  industry  representatives  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  from  general  local  govern- 
ment, educational  agencies,  organized  labor, 
community  based  organizations,  economic 
development  agencies  and  the  Employment 
Service.  Private  industry  membership  must 
Include  representation  from  small  business. 

SBKVICK  DKLIVKRT  AJtKA 

The  Governor  may  propose  to  change  the 
current  delivery  areas.  Local  governments 
and  PICs  may  then  petition  for  designation 
of  specific  areas.  The  Governor  wlU  accept 
those  petitions  filed  Jointly  by  local  govern- 
ments and  PICs  and  those  filed  by  local  gov- 
ernments with  more  than  250,000  popula- 
tion, unless  he  finds  that  they  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Disputes 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  resolution. 

OKAlfT  AOIdinSTaATIOlt 

The  program  will  continue  to  be  operated 
by  the  current  administrator  but  the  Gover- 
nor may  transfer  administration  to  the  PIC 
if  (1)  the  PIC  and  the  local  elected  officials 
petition  for  the  change  or  (2)  the  Governor 
determines  the  PIC  has  the  ability  to  ad- 
minister the  program  and  the  PIC  members 
(including  business  members)  are  in  favor  of 
taking  over  the  administration  and  the  cur- 
rent administrator  is  not  adequately  carry- 
ing out  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

PROORAM  KLomrrs 

Funds  may  be  used  for  basic  and  remedial 
education.  Institutional  and  on-the-job 
training  counseling,  occupational  training, 
preparation  for  work.  Job  search  training 
and  other  activities  designed  to  prepare  dis- 
advantaged for  and  place  them  in  unsubsi- 
dlzed  Jobs.  Fund  must  be  used  for  training 
related  activities;  funds  may  not  be  used  to 
pay  participant  stipends  or  allowances. 
Modest  sums  may  be  paid  to  those  with  spe- 
cial needs  due  to  participation  in  long-term 
training.  Between  50%  and  75%  of  the  funds 
must  be  used  to  provide  services  to  persons 
22  years  of  age. 

BJGISIUTT 

Persons  eligible  Include  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  defined  as  having  an  income 
no  more  than  70%  of  the  BLS  lower  living 
income  level  for  the  prior  six  months,  or 
persons  receiving  cash  welfare  or  persons  re- 
ceiving food  stamps.  10%  of  the  participants 
may  be  persons  not  meeting  these  income 
standards  but  having  other  employment 
barriers. 

mrOKMAIfCX  STAirOARDS 

The  basic  measure  of  performance  for 
adult  programs  is  the  increase  in  earnings 
and  reductions  in  cash  welfare  payments  re- 
sulting from  participation  in  the  program. 
Performance  criteria  for  youth  will  be  based 
on  employment  competencies  acquired  and 
on  placements  and  retention  in  employ- 
ment. Programs  failing  to  meet  perform- 
ance standards  for  two  years,  after  receiving 
technical  assistance,  must  be  reorganized  or 
replaced. 
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COVERNORS  PROGRAMS 

Funds  are  made  available  to  the  Governor 
to  be  used  for  a  number  of  statewide  pro- 
grams including  programs  for  dislocated 
workers.  10%  of  these  funds  must  be  used 
for  performance  bonuses,  including  bonus 
for  serving  the  hard  to  serve. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  States  have  oversight  responsibility 
for  funds  received  within  the  state,  includ- 
ing the  responsibility  for  establishing  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  in 
accordance  with  guidance  from  OMB  and 
for  auditing  recipients  at  least  once  every 
two  years. 

NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Title  IV  B  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  authorizing  the  Job 
Corps  Program  is  retained— unamended. 
Training  programs  for  Indians  and  Migrants 
are  retained. 

TITLE  V  DISLOCATED  WORKER  PROGRAM 

$100,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Fiscal  Year  1983  and  "Such  Sums 
as  may  be  necessary"  thereafter  for  a  pro- 
gram to  identify  displaced  workers.  Job  op- 
portunities and  training  available  and  then 
match  the  worker  with  the  training  and  ul- 
timately with  the  Job.  Funds  provided  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  may  be  used  to 
pay  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program, 
the  remaining  50  percent  must  consist  of 
non-federal  matching. 

TITLE  VI  COOROINATIOH  OP  JOB  TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 

Provisions  allow  for  the  PIC  to  be  used  for 
planning  or  advising  on  other  training  relat- 
ed federal  programs.  Also,  Governors  may 
combine  Advisory  Councils  whose  functions 
relate  to  employment  or  training.  State 
agencies  may  contract  with  other  State 
agencies  to  perform  Job  training  or  related 
programs. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  WAGNER-PEYSER  ACT 

Provisions  provide  for  a  formula  for  distri- 
bution of  funds  to  States  and  to  Service  De- 
livery Areas  and  provide  for  PIO  to  plan 
for  local  Employment  Service  operations  in 
a  service  delivery  area.* 
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CHARLES  WEYANT  AND  THE 
MEANING  OF  FRIENDSHIP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T%eaday,  March  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
Weyant,  president  of  Highland  Falls 
Federal  Savings  A  Loan  Association. 
Highland  Falls,  N.Y.,  and  a  good 
friend,  was  the  subject  of  a  moving 
tribute  entitled  "The  Meaning  of 
Friendship,"  by  Joe  Dineen  of  the 
West  Point  Sports  Information  Office 
and  printed  in  the  program  distributed 
at  a  West  Point  football  game.  The  ar- 
ticle points  out  the  need  that  High- 
land Falls  (called  "Hometown  U.S.A." 
for  its  role  in  greeting  the  American 
hostages  returning  from  Iran)  like 
every  "hometown"  in  America,  has  for 
people  like  Charlie  Weyant,  who  com- 
bine business,  civic,  and  purely  person- 
al roles  and  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  their  communities. 


Charles  Weyant  serves  on  a  larger 
scale;  he  is  the  immediate  past  chair- 
man of  the  Savings  Association  League 
of  New  York  State,  and  continues  to 
speak  out  for  the  thrift  industry:  last 
year,  the  "down  home"  business  prac- 
tices of  the  savings  and  loan  he  heads 
were  highlighted  in  a  feature  article  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Sc>eaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  share  Charlie  Weyant's  "meaning 
of  friendship,"  I  am  Inserting  the  West 
Point  article  in  fun  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  Meaning  op  Friendship 
(By  Joe  Dineen) 

Stretched  across  the  width  of  South  Main 
Street  In  the  Village  of  Highland  Falls  is  a 
large  caoivas  banner,  now  somewhat  weath- 
ered by  the  bite  of  last  year's  winter.  It 
reads  in  large  red  letters,  "Hometown, 
U.S.A."  an  affeetionate  and  rather  appropri- 
ate nickname  for  this  community  whose  citi- 
zens Joined  with  their  neighbors  throughout 
the  Hudson  Valley  to  express  their  love  and 
welcome  for  those  fellow  Americans  who  re- 
turned home  from  their  long,  tormentuous 
ordeal  in  Iran  just  a  few  short  months  ago. 

This  friendly  village  is  situated  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  United  SUtes  MUitary 
Academy,  which  served  as  the  host  for  the 
American  hostages  during  their  first  few 
days  back  on  United  States  soil  and  provid- 
ed the  backdrop  for  one  of  the  most  emo- 
tional experiences  of  anyone's  lifetime, 
yours  and  mine  included. 

It  was  an  historic  moment  for  all  In  the 
scenic  Hudson  Valley,  which  was  bedecked 
like  one  massive  yellow  ribbon,  the  symbol 
of  remembrance  utilized  by  citizens  here  at 
home  throughout  the  ordeal.  It  was  also  a 
Hudson  Valley  trimmed  In  red,  white  and 
blue  on  a  flag-shrouded  Temple  Hill  Road  in 
New  Windsor,  the  route  the  former  hos- 
tages followed  to  West  Point,  or  the  three- 
year-old  sitting  atop  his  father's  shoulders 
waving  the  American  flag,  but  not  really 
grasping  the  meaning  of  this  happening. 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  emotional  experi- 
ences of  my  life,"  says  Charlie  Weyant,  the 
president  of  the  Highland  Falls  Savings  and 
Loan  and  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  commu- 
nity. "It  was  very  emotional." 

It  was  perhaps  a  characteristic  response 
from  Weyant,  who  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  Highland  Falls,  its  people,  and  its 
neighbors  on  the  West  Point  reservation. 

There  are  thnes  when  the  relationships 
between  the  community  and  the  military  In- 
stallation have  become  strained,  engendered 
perhaps  by  political  problems  of  which  nei- 
ther party  has  control.  Yet,  Charlie  Weyant 
continues  to  seek  a  community  harmony  be- 
tween all  parties,  perhaps  because  this  Vil- 
lage of  Highland  Falls  and  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  have  played  such  a 
major  role  in  his  life. 

Yes,  Highland  Falls  may  be  called  'Home- 
town, U.S.A."  because  of  an  historic 
moment  in  history,  but  every  hometown 
must  also  have  a  citizen  like  Charlie  Weyant 
in  order  to  make  life  in  the  community  a 
Uttle  bit  better, 

Weyant's  roots  are  deep  in  the  village.  He 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Highland  Falls,  and 
is  a  product  of  Its  school  system.  His  first 
and  only  full  time  Job  was  with  the  High- 
land Palls  Savings  and  Loan,  where  he  start- 
ed In  1947  following  two  years  of  college.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  Highland  Falls 
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Savings  and  Loan  in  1063.  and  has  held  the 
position  ever  since. 

His  Interest  In  West  Point  started  as  a 
youngster  because  his  father.  Chester 
Weyant,  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Army  Athletic  Association.  Chester,  the 
youngest  of  14  children,  was  simply  an  In- 
dustrious Dutchman  who  began  working  at 
the  age  of  14  when  his  father  gave  him  a 
horse  and  wagon  and  told  him  he  was  on  his 
own. 

Chester  Weyant  entered  Into  a  partner- 
ship in  a  livery  sUble  In  1912  and  In  1926 
when  the  automobile  was  becoming  popular 
he  started  a  dealership  on  South  Main 
Street.  He  sold  Gldsmobile  and  Bulck  cars, 
along  with  GMC  trucks,  but  when  World 
War  II  started.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  cars 
so  Weyant  sold  the  business. 

Years  before  when  the  Army  Athletic  As- 
sociation was  looking  for  financial  support 
from  community  leaders.  Chester  Weyant. 
was  the  first  to  dig  into  his  pockets.  He  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Army  Athletic  As- 
sociation until  his  death  in  1904. 

"My  father  loved  sports,  but  he  really 
loved  his  football,"  says  Charlie  Weyant. 
'He  would  drag  me  along  to  all  the  games, 
even  though  I  really  didn't  understand  It. 
Those  were  the  days  of  Chiis  Cagle  and  Biff 
Jones.  Chris  Cagle  was  my  hero." 

There  is  little  question  that  Charlie 
Weyant  maintained  his  father's  interest  in 
athletics.  He  started  the  Little  League  In 
Highland  Falls  in  1950  and  began  the  first 
youth  activity  at  West  Point  with  a  youth 
hockey  program  that  same  year. 

"I  Just  went  up  to  Smith  Rink  one  day 
and  saw  a  buiK:h  of  kids  skating  around  and 
playing  hockey,  so  I  decided  to  organize 
them,"  says  Weyant.  "That's  really  how  I 
met  Jack  Riley,  who  liecame  the  hockey 
coach  in  1950  at  West  Point.  We  have  been 
close  ever  since." 

Weyant  coached  the  West  Point  high 
school  age  team  for  15  years  at  Smith  Rink 
and  authored  a  192-27-5  record.  In  addition, 
27  of  his  players  went  on  to  play  college 
hockey.  Weyant  also  served  as  a  college 
hockey  official  for  10  years  and  umpired  col- 
lege baseball  for  eight  years.  He  has  served 
as  the  Army  hockey  statistician  since  1950. 
and  now  works  each  game  with  his  son 
David. 

Weyant  is  equally  active  on  behalf  of  his 
community.  For  10  years  he  served  as  a 
councilman  in  the  Town  of  Highlands.  He 
served  two  terms  as  an  Orange  County  legis- 
lator and  he  is  presently  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Orange  County  Com- 
munity College.  Weyant  is  also  the  Orange 
County  Director  of  The  Catsklll  Region  Off 
Track  Betting  Commission,  and  the  Immedi- 
ate past  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Savings  Association  League  of  New 
York  State,  Just  completing  a  two-year 
term. 

Charlie  Weyant's  ties  to  the  village  and 
the  Military  Academy  are  equally  strong 
and  he  doesn't  mind  admitting  that  fact. 

"West  Point  has  played  a  big  role  In  my 
life."  admits  Weyant  thoughtfully.  "It  has 
provided  me  with  entertainment.  Inspiration 
and  leadership.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Academy  and  what  it  stands  for,  its  tradi- 
tions, its  education  and  Its  place  In  history. 
There  Is  no  place  lUce  It,  and  I  am  privileged 
to  have  an  active  part  in  an  athletic  pro- 
gram, and  not  Just  sit  back  and  watch  it 
happen." 

"Charlie  Weyant  is  Just  a  very  special 
type  of  community  leader,"  says  Carl  Ull- 
rich, the  Director  of  Athletics  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  who  occasionally  banters 
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back  and  forth  with  Weyant  during  Rotary 
meetings.  "He  provides  us  with  the  kind  of 
support  and  Interest  that  can  only  help  and 
Improve  our  athletic  program.  His  support 
comes  from  the  heart  and  his  interest  In  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  and  Its  mission  Is  to- 
tally sincere.  We  are  happy  to  call  him  a 
friend." 

Charlie  Weyant  and  Jack  Riley  have  de- 
veloped a  relationship  over  the  years  which 
is  akin  to  brotherhood.  They  have  traveled 
together,  laughed  together,  played  golf  to- 
gether and  raised  their  families  together.  As 
golf  partners  there  was  a  time  when  they 
were  unbeatable,  although  Joe  Palone. 
Army's  former  soccer  coach,  and  Nell  Toso- 
llnl.  the  Commissary  Officer  here  at  West 
Point  and  recent  club  champion,  might  con- 
test that  statement.  However,  this  foursome 
still  battle  on  the  rugged  West  Point  course 
and  some  of  their  past  matches  have  been 
classics. 

"We  always  used  to  play  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing." recalls  Weyant,  who  won  the  West 
Point  club  championship  in  1969  and  the 
seniors  championship  in  1979.  "Jackie  is 
something  else  on  the  golf  course,  and  Joe 
Palone  never  stops  talking.  He  talks 
through  his  swing,  your  swing,  his  putt, 
your  putt  and  still  has  something  left  over." 

One  Sunday,  a  few  years  back,  a  sched- 
uled match  almost  didn't  come  off  because 
Joe  Palone  was  late.  However,  the  other 
three  memtiers  of  the  foursome  made  him 
pay  for  his  tardiness. 

"The  three  of  us  decided  we  wouldn't  say 
a  word  to  Joe, "  laughs  Weyant  In  recalling 
the  match.  "Well,  we  started  the  round  and 
hit  off  the  first  tee,  each  of  us  playing  our 
shots,  but  we  didn't  talk  to  Joe.  The  total  si- 
lence went  on  through  four  holes.  Finally. 
in  the  middle  of  the  fairway  on  the  fifth 
hole  Joe  blew  his  top  and  threw  all  his  clubs 
on  the  ground." 

"If  you  guys  aren't  going  to  talk  to  me. 
then  I  quit  and  I'm  going  hom?,"  shouted 
Palone. 

"We  Just  broke  up  when  he  screamed." 
laughed  Weyant.  "The  fuimiest  part  is  that 
It  took  five  holes  for  him  to  realize  he  was 
the  only  one  talking." 

Weyant  likes  to  talk  about  another  match 
in  which  his  Irish  partner,  Jack  Riley,  was 
having  a  horrendous  day  on  the  links.  Noth- 
ing seemed  to  go  right,  whether  he  was  hit- 
ting a  tee  shot,  chipping  or  putting. 

"On  the  fifth  tee  he  hit  a  miserable 
drive,"  says  Weyant.  "Well,  on  the  West 
Point  course  you  have  to  cross  a  little  bridge 
over  a  small  stream  on  the  fifth  tee.  Jackie 
got  to  the  bridge  after  hitting  his  shot, 
stepped  down  into  the  stream  and  followed 
It  the  length  of  the  hole,  finally  stepping 
out  of  the  water  near  the  green.  Well,  Joe 
Palone  couldn't  help  himself  when  Jack  fi- 
nally approached  the  green." 

"Hey,  Jack,"  yelled  Palone  near  the  pin. 
"I  think  your  shoes  are  wet." 

"Needless  to  say,  the  comment  didn't  help 
Jack's  golf  game  either."  laughs  Weyant. 

Riley  was  not  about  to  let  Weyant  off  the 
hook  without  a  story  of  his  own,  recalling 
Charley  Weyant's  coaching  days. 

"You  know  Charlie  liked  to  watch  me 
coach  and  picked  up  a  few  pointers,"  says 
the  Army  hockey  coach  with  a  smile.  "He 
would  even  get  excited  like  I  do  at  times. 
Well,  one  year  his  West  Point  team  was 
playing  the  Storm  King  School  and  a  brawl 
breaks  out.  Well.  Charlie  rushes  onto  the  ice 
to  try  to  break  up  the  melee,  but  someone 
throws  a  punch  and  Charlie  goes  one  way 
and  his  hat  goes  the  other.  I  finally  rushed 
out  on  the  Ice  to  save  him  but  some  dummy 
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stepped  on  my  foot  and  ruined  a  new  pair  of 
Pootjoys,  Prom  that  day  on  Charlie  and  I 
both  Ew«re  we  would  never  step  out  on  the 
ice  without  a  pair  of  skates." 

Charlie  Weyant  doesn't  break  up  many 
brawls  any  more,  but  Smith  Rink  Is  stUl  his 
second  home  and  Army  hockey  his  second 
love.  He  doesn't  miss  an  Army  football  game 
either,  which  is  a  Weyant  family  tradition. 

We  here  In  the  Army  Athletic  £>epart- 
ment  hope  the  Weyant  tradition  continues 
for  many  years  to  come  because  what  else 
are  friends  for,  and  Charlie  Weyant.  is  one 
of  our  best  friends.* 


GREAT  DAYS  FOR  CLEVELAND 
SERBIANS 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  date 
of  June  13.  1982  will  be  a  very  Joyous 
occasion  for  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  St.  Sava  Serbian  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  Cleveland.  On  that  day, 
consecration  ceremonies  will  be  held 
for  a  new  and  strikingly  beautiful 
church  building  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Serbian  Cultural  Center  at  2151  West 
Wallings  Road,  Broadview  Heights, 
Ohio.  We  In  Greater  Cleveland  are 
particularly  honored  to  have  the  spir- 
itual head  of  the  Free  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox Diocese  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  His  Excellency  Bishop  Irinej. 
conduct  the  consecration  ceremony. 

The  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Cleveland  was  founded  in  1909.  From 
modest  beginnings  in  rented  facilities, 
the  church  flourished  and  grew  in 
members  and  in  involvement  In  the 
community.  It  now  has  more  than  500 
members.  The  development  of  the  St. 
Sava  Serbian  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  was  not  without  growing 
pains.  But  problems  were  met  straight- 
forwardly and  were  conquered.  Just  as 
Serbians  have  defeated  adversity 
throughout  their  history. 

The  ground  blessing  for  the  new 
church  building  took  place  on  August 
31,  1980.  Construction  t>egan  shortly 
thereafter.  The  completed  edifice  is  an 
imposing  structure  in  the  Serbian  Byz- 
sjitine  style. 

Greater  Cleveland  is  proud  of  its 
Serbian  community.  While  a  numt)er 
of  Serbians  came  to  Ohio  late  in  the 
1800's,  many  Serbian  Americans  In 
this  century  came  to  Ohio  to  escape 
tyranny  and  upheaval  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  to  start  a  new  life  where 
they  could  live  and  worship  in  freedom 
and  in  peace. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  members  of 
the  St.  Sava  Serbian  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  on  the  completion  of  their 
new  building.  I  believe  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  all  Greater  Clevelanders 
when  I  say  that  I  wish  these  fine 
people   many   happy   and   prosperous 
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yean  of  worship  in  this  fine  struc- 
ture.* 


THE  GOLDEN  WEDDING  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  NICHOLAS  AND 
WINIFRED  PELANDO 
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gratulations  to  Nicholas  and  Winifred 
on  this  joyous  occasion.  We  send  our 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  and 
happiness  to  them  and  their  two  sons. 
Gerald  artd  Wilfred,  and  their  five 
grandchildren.  Cynthia.  Nicholas. 
Lynn.  Lisa,  and  Charles.* 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUrOBHIA 
IH  THl  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  golden  wedding  anniversary 
for  two  of  my  constituents,  Nicholas 
and  Winifred  Felando. 

It  was  50  years  ago  this  very  day 
that  Nicholas  Gerald  Pelando  and 
Winifred  Violet  Stanovich  were  Joined 
together  in  holy  matrimony  at  Mary 
Star  of  the  Sea  Catholic  Church  by 
the  Reverend  Father  Russell.  I  might 
add  that  this  was  the  first  nuptial 
mass  performed  by  Father  Russell. 

Nicholas  and  Winifred  soon  went  on 
to  become  one  of  the  community's 
most  highly  respected  families.  Nicho- 
las became  actively  involved  in  the 
world  of  business  through  his  position 
as  vice  president  of  the  Commercial 
Fishermen  Inter-Insurance  Exchange 
as  well  as  president  of  Fishermen's  Co- 
operative Association.  I  might  add 
that  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  &  Fish- 
ermen's Union  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Yugoslav-American 
Club  for  20  years.  His  wife,  Winifred, 
became  very  much  involved  in  the 
business  community  too.  After  being 
employed  at  a  local  cannery,  she  was 
elected  recording  and  financial  secre- 
tary of  the  United  Cannery  &  Indus- 
trial Workers  Union  of  the  Pacific  and 
held  this  important  position  for  15 
years.  Also,  Winifred  found  the  time 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  honored  to 
be  afforded  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing Nicholas  and  Winifred  in  this  hal- 
lowed Chamber.  In  these  hectic  times 
of  sometimes  loose  moral  and  ethical 
standards,  it  certainly  is  heartwarming 
to  see  the  true  love  and  friendship  two 
people  can  have  toward  one  another. 
Nicholas  and  Winifred  have  set  a 
standard  which  we  should  all  follow. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Nich- 
olas and  Winifred  have  been  blessed 
with  two  fine  and  highly  successful 
sons.  The  oldest.  Gerald,  very  ably 
represents  the  52d  assembly  district  in 
the  California  State  Legislature.  His 
yotuiger  brother,  Wilfred,  has  been  a 
longstanding  member  of  the  Intema- 
tioiud  Longshoremen  Workers  Union 
and  has  worked  on  the  docks  at  Los 
Angeles  Haibor  for  the  past  20  years. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  my  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  heartfelt  words  of  con- 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL— VLADIMIR 
KISLIK, 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  EOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  participate  in  the  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil.  1982, 
and  to  protest  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  the  continual  inhuman  treat- 
ment and  persecution  of  Vladimir 
Kislik.  a  Soviet  refusenik. 

Since  Vladimir  Kislik  first  applied  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  1973.  he  has  been 
subjected  to  constant  harassment. 

Mr.  Kislik  has  been  separated  from 
his  family  since  1973  when  his  wife. 
Yevgenia,  and  son.  Maxim,  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  for  Israel.  At  this  time 
Kislik  was  given  the  impression  that 
he  would  soon  be  allowed  to  follow. 

Kislik  was  a  distinguished  scientist 
at  the  Kiev  Institute  of  Nuclear  Re- 
search with  many  scientific  and  popu- 
lar literature  publications.  Since  the 
denial  of  his  visa  application,  Kislik 
has  not  worked  in  the  scientific  field 
in  any  capacity,  and  has  been  able  to 
find  only  menial  jobs. 

In  1974  Kislik  was  forcibly  prevented 
from  traveling  to  Moscow  to  meet  with 
American  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and,  later  that  year,  was  the  victim  of 
a  brutal  beating  which  the  KGB  re- 
fused to  investigate. 

Kislik  was  told  officially  in  early 
1975  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
emigrate  for  at  least  another  5  years. 

In  May  1976  Kislik's  phone  was  dis- 
connected after  he  had  spoken  to  his 
wife  in  Israel.  After  being  warned  by 
police  to  discontinue  the  scientific 
seminars  which  he  organized,  he  was 
arrested  and  severely  beaten  by  KGB 
officers. 

Vladimir  Kislik  and  six  other  refuse- 
nilcs  declared  a  5-day  hunger  strike  in 
1977  to  protest  not  receiving  replies  or 
even  reasons  for  refusal  to  their  visa 
applications. 

In  1979,  Kislik  was  prevented  from 
going  to  Moscow  to  attend  a  scientific 
symposium.  Later  that  year,  he  was 
one  of  a  group  of  refuseniks  arrested 
outside  the  Kiev  OVIR  office  and  de- 
tained for  several  hours. 

In  July  1980,  Vladimir  Kislik  was 
again  detained  by  Soviet  authorities 
for  a  period  of  15  days.  Upon  notifica- 
tion of  a  second  15-day  detention,  he 
initiated  a  hunger  strike  in  protest. 
Due  to  this  protest,  Kislik  was  forcibly 
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committed  to  a  mental  institution  to 
prevent  any  anti-Soviet  activity  during 
the  Moscow  Olympics. 

After  a  resolution  I  introduced  con- 
demning Mr.  Kislik's  mistreatment 
passed  the  House,  he  was  released 
from  the  mental  institution. 

Kislik  was  arrested  again  in  March 
1981  and  sentenced  to  a  hard  labor 
camp,  ostensibly  for  "living  a  parasitic 
life"  and  "malicious  hooliganism."  In 
reality,  he  was  involved  in  conducting 
scientific  and  cultural  seminars,  and  in 
teaching  Soviet  Jewish  history. 

Mr.  Kislik,  who  has  been  plagued  by 
heart  trouble  for  years,  has  suffered 
two  angina  pectoris  attacks  within  the 
last  month.  The  medical  commission 
at  the  labor  camp  where  he  is  now 
held  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
he  Is  too  ill  to  perform  hard  labor. 
However,  the  labor  camp  officials  have 
not  complied  and  have  not  released 
Mr.  Kislik  from  his  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  for  Vladimir  Kis- 
lik's life. 

Vladimir  Kislik's  case  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  Soviet  violations  of  principles 
set  forth  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
Hundreds  of  Soviet  refuseniks  have 
been  subjected  to  similar  persecution. 
We  must  continue  to  voice  our  con- 
demnation and  pressure  the  Soviets  to 
end  the  mistreatment  of  refuseniks 
and  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Soviets  to 
live  up  to  their  commitments  and 
eliminate  human  rights  violations  and 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  reaffirm  our 
Nation's  belief  in  basic  human  rights 
and  personal  freedoms.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BIG  BAND  GREAT. 
CHARLIE  SPIVAK 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL.  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CABOUNA 
IN  THK  HOirSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  one  of  the  truly  great  lead  tnim- 
peters  of  the  "Big  Band"  era  passed 
away  In  Greenville,  S.C.  Russian-bom 
Charlie  Spivak  died  March  1  at  his 
home  near  Caesar's  Head. 

Mr.  Spivak  began  playing  the  trum- 
pet when  he  was  16.  In  the  I920's  and 
1930's,  he  played  with  some  of  the 
greatest  bands  of  the  day,  including 
those  of  Ben  Pollack,  the  Dorsey 
brothers,  Ray  Noble,  Bob  Crosby, 
Tommy  Dortey,  and  Jack  Teagarden. 
In  1940,  with  the  help  of  his  friend 
and  admirer  Glenn  Miller,  he  estab- 
lished his  own  band  which  toured  suc- 
cessfully for  some  17  years  and  then 
settled  down  in  Florida. 

For  the  last  years  of  his  performing 
career.  Charlie  Spivak  played  at  Ye 
Olde  Fireplace  Restaurant  in  my 
home  county  of  Greenville,  and  South 
Carolinians  were  fortunate  enough  to 
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be  able  to  enjoy  firsthand  "the  sweet- 
est horn  this  side  of  heaven"  from 
1967  to  1978. 

The  music  world  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  with  the  passing  of  Charlie 
Spivak.  and  I  extend  my  sincerest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife.  Wilms  H.  (Dubby). 
and  to  all  of  the  family.* 


THE  CARIBBEAN  INmATIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALIPORinA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  LAGOBfARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  thought-provoking 
editorial  by  the  Washington  Post  sup- 
porting President  Reagan's  Caribbean 
Initiative. 

TBS  CAanBEAM  IlflTIATIVX 

President  Reagan's  sensible  and  balanced 
Caribbean  proposal  deserves  the  strong  sup- 
port of  Congress  and.  more  Important,  of 
the  Caribbean  countries  themselves.  It 
wisely  emphasizes  the  cooperative  nature  of 
the  enterprise  and  its  relation  to  work  that 
other  countries— Mexico.  Canada,  Venezu- 
ela—have already  undertaken  in  the  region. 
It  accepts  the  principle  that  economic 
growth  will  contribute  more  to  political  sta- 
bility than  military  aid  can. 

But  the  president  also  argues  Uiat  securi- 
ty assistance  is  needed  by  those  countries 
confronting  insurgent  movements  armed 
and  supported  from  outside  their  own 
boundaries— like  El  Salvador.  The  United 
States,  he  said.  "wiU  do  whatever  is  prudent 
and  necessary  to  ensure  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Caribbean  area."  The  attention 
to  prudence  is  welcome,  and  essential  to  the 
kind  of  international  support  on  which  this 
initiative  depends.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also 
true  that  some  limited  degree  of  military  aid 
is  going  to  be  indispensable. 

But  the  most  viJuable  offer  extended  by 
Mr.  Reagan  is  the  opportunity  to  trade— the 
prospect  of  open  access  to  the  U.S.  market 
for  the  Caribbean  countries.  This  offer  is 
unilateral;  the  Caribbean  governments 
won't  have  to  open  their  own  markets  to 
American  competition.  There  are  a  couple 
of  familiar  exceptions  to  this  offer— textiles 
and  clothing,  as  you  would  wearily  expect. 
But  It  Is  an  extraordinary  Invitation  to  in- 
vestment—not only  American,  but  European 
and  Japanese  as  well— in  plants  designed  to 
ship  their  products  Into  the  United  States. 
The  Implications  here  are  highly  Interest- 
ing. 

The  Reagan  initiative  gives  the  expected 
priority  to  the  private  sector,  and  the 
amoimt  of  economic  aid.  in  the  conventional 
terms  of  grants  and  loans,  is  not  terribly 
large.  But  it  Is  plausible  to  suggest  that  the 
trade  and  Investment  incentives,  over  the 
years,  can  accomplish  as  much  and  more. 
The  largest  share  of  the  direct  aid  would  go. 
inevitably,  to  El  Salvador.  But  there  are 
more  than  negligible  amounts  for  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras.  That  anticipates  the 
complaint  that  the  United  States  will 
always  do  anything  for  a  country  fighting 
off  Cuban-supported  guerrillas,  but  nothing 
for  a  hard-pressed  democracy  as  long  as  It 
conducts  its  affairs  peacefully  and  legally. 

Mr.  Reagan's  case  is  stronger  precisely  be- 
cause he  acknowledges  that  more  has  gone 
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wrong  in  Central  America  than  Cuban  sub- 
version and  the  clandestine  flow  of  arms 
through  Nicaragua.  He  points  out  that  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  region  have  suffered 
a  series  of  severe  economic  reverses.  While 
the  price  of  oil  is  up,  the  prices  of  most  of 
their  major  exports — coffee,  sugar  and 
bauxite  are  the  leading  examples— have 
fallen.  That  means  rising  unemployment, 
declining  standards  of  living,  and  businesses 
strangling  for  want  of  foreign  exchange. 
That  is  the  setting  in  which  the  guerrillas 
flourish.  Over  the  long  haul,  political  securi- 
ty in  the  Caribbean  will  depend  primarily 
on  the  ability  of  the  region  to  offer  its 
people  a  decent  livelihood.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  M IinfKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4,  1982,  because  of  official  busi- 
ness, I  was  unable  to  be  present  for 
three  votes.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted: 

RoUcall  No.  16:  Approving  the  Jour- 
nal, "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  17:  Resolving  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
"yea." 

RoUcaU  No.  18:  Passage  of  H.R.  5118, 
Arizona  Water  Rights  Settlement, 
"yea."* 


SMOKING  AND  HEALTH 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  KKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment of  which  I  am  a  member  re- 
cently held  its  first  of  3  days  of  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  5653.  the  Comprehensive 
Smoking  Prevention  Education  Act  of 
1982.  Appearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee were  three  well-known  televi- 
sion celebrities,  each  with  a  story  to 
tell  about  how  cigarette  smoking  has 
affected  their  life  and  why  they 
strongly  endorse  the  objectives  of  H.R. 
5653.  I  think  that  their  sUtements  re- 
flect the  tragedies  suffered  by  many 
millions  of  Americans  and  bring  a  hu- 
manistic perception  to  this  national 
epidemic.  I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  these  three  statements 
of  Ms.  Amanda  Blake.  Mr.  John  For- 
sythe,  and  Mr.  Robert  Keeshan  (Cap- 
tain Kangaroo). 

The  statements  follow: 

TcsTiM oirr  or  Amanda  Blakx 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  privileged  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  represent  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety and  to  voice  our  support  for  H.R.  4957, 
the  Comprehensive  Smoking  Prevention 
Education  Act  of  1981.  This  task  is  made  es- 
pecially pleasant  in  that  I  am  able  to  testify 
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today  with  my  good  friends  John  Porsythe 
and  Bob  Keeshan  and  that  we  are  here  to- 
gether, representing  this  very  exciting  new 
coalition  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
American  Heart  Association.  American 
Ltmg  Association  and  the  National  Inter- 
agency CotincU. 

That  these  orgaiUzations  have  Joined  to- 
gether to  fight  as  a  combined  force  on  this 
issue  must  surely  highlight  to  us  all  the 
overwhelming  Importance  the  voluntary 
health  agencies  and  the  medical  community 
place  on  smoking  as  a  health  hazard. 

On  February  22  of  this  year  the  U.S.  Sur- 
geon General  in  his  report  entiUed  The 
Health  Consequences  of  Smoking— Cancer 
issued  the  following  waminr  "Cigarette 
smoking  is  the  major  single  cause  of  cancer 
mortality  in  the  United  States.  Tobacco's 
contribution  to  all  cancer  deaths  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  30  percent.  This  means  we  can 
expect  that  129.000  Americana  will  die  of 
cancer  this  year  because  of  the  higher  over- 
all cancer  death  rates  that  exist  among 
smokers  as  compared  to  nonsmokers.  Ciga- 
rette smokers  have  total  cancer  death  rates 
two  times  greater  than  do  nonsmokers. 
Heavy  smokers  have  a  three  to  four  times 
greater  excess  risk  of  cancer  mortality." 

I  was  personally  particularly  Interested  in 
the  Surgeon  General's  sUtlstlcs  on  oral 
cavity  cancer  and  liaryiui  cancer  contained 
in  that  report.  He  said  that  these  cancers 
would  strike  an  estimated  40,000  people  and 
will  cause  approximately  13,000  deaths  this 
year  in  our  country. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  an  estimated  50  to 
70  percent  of  oral  and  laryngeal  cancer 
deaths  are  associated  with  smoking.  I  am  a 
victim  of  oral  cancer,  a  victim  of  cigarette 
smoking.  Clearly,  had  I  known  what  it  was 
going  to  cost  me  to  be  a  smoker  when  I  lit 
that  first  cigarette,  I  would  never  have 
struck  the  match. 

Gentlemen,  how  do  I  explain  in  a  way  you 
can  iuiderstand  the  fear  of  finding  out  you 
have  cancer.  They  tell  me  cancer  is  the  most 
feared  disease.  I  believe  It.  In  our  minds, 
cancer  has  come  to  mean  death.  It  has  come 
to  mean  pain  and  disfigurement. 

When  my  doctor  told  me  I  had  cancer  of 
the  mouth.  I  didn't  believe  it.  I  had  never 
even  heard  of  cancer  of  the  mouth.  Tet  I 
had  it. 

I  am  an  actress  and  I  found  out  cancer  of 
the  mouth  meant  I  was  going  to  have  to 
have  surgery  that  would  affect  my  face.  I 
would  also  have  to  leam  to  talk  again.  What 
worse  could  you  tell  an  actreo. 

I  thought,  what  If  Its  in  my  larynx,  what 
if  they  have  to  remove  my  vocal  cords. 

When  I  woke  up.  I  remember  I  made  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  moan  and  I  thought, 
thank  God,  I  still  have  my  voice  box.  The 
nurse  came  and  asked  me  if  I  needed  pain 
medication  and  heard  myself  say  yes.  That 
simple  word  meant  I  could  still  talk.  I  could 
leam  again  to  practice  my  profession.  I  was 
lucky. 

But  the  emotional  pain  and  the  fear  were 
monumental.  The  memory  of  it  will  be  with 
me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

After  relating  my  experience  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  you  must  surely  im- 
derstand  why  I  am  so  disheartened  to  leam 
that  the  percentage  of  smokers  among 
young  girls  ages  17  and  18  has  gone  up.  I  am 
even  more  disheartened  to  leam  that  lung 
cancer  will  outdistance  breast  cancer  as  the 
number  one  cancer  killer  of  women  by  as 
early  as  next  year  and  that  many  doctors 
and  medical  researchers  attribute  this  to 
the  increase  in  smoking  among  women.  We 
may  have  come  a  long  way  as  the  cigarette 
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ada  ny  but,  I  doubt  sincerely  that  where  we 
women  wanted  to  end  up  was  with  higher 
cancer  mortality  rates  caused  by  smoking. 

StUl,  we  do  know  that  our  education  ef- 
forts have  not,  overall,  been  a  failure.  Ac- 
cording to  American  Cancer  Society  statis- 
tics there  are  still  some  54  million  smokers 
who  smoke  more  than  630  billion  cigarettes 
each  year.  However,  there  are  also  33.3  mil- 
lion ex-amokers,  up  from  31.5  million  three 
years  ago. 

Even  the  level  of  teenage  smoking,  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  going  up  at  alarm- 
ing rates,  has  started  to  drop  in  recent 
years.  Teenage  girls  who  smoke  now  consti- 
tute 13  percent  of  that  population  as  com- 
pared to  15  percent  In  1»74  and  teenage  boy 
smokers  are  down  to  11  percent  from  16  per- 
cent. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  advertising.  I  am 
not  a  doctor  or  a  research  scientist.  I  am  a 
cancer  patient  with  a  particular  kind  of 
cancer  that  Is  heavily  associated  by  my 
doctor,  by  many  U.S.  Surgeons  General  and 
by  moat  of  the  respected  health  profession- 
als In  the  country  with  smoking.  I  smoked 
(insert)  iMCdu  of  cigarettes  a  day  for  (insert) 
years.  That  was  probably  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor  to  my  cancer. 

I  am  here  because  I  want  to  spare  as  many 
young  Americans  as  I  can  the  painful  and 
frightening  experience  I  have  had.  I  find  it 
Incredible  that  anyone  can  sit  In  this  room 
or  any  room  and  say  that  since  we  do  not 
have  enough  information  on  the  efficacy  of 
cigarette  labeling  we  shouldn't  try  a  new  la- 
beling technique  which  might  Increase  that 
number  of  ex-smokers. 

I  am  sure  we  have  all  seen  a  report  by  the 
FTC  that  teUs  us  that  most  people  don't 
really  know  what  could  happen  to  them  if 
they  smoke.  I  surely  did  not.  If  we  save  Just 
a  few  thousand  people  from  having  to  suffer 
through  surgery,  radiation  therapy,  and 
chemotherapy  and  from  having  to  face 
either  the  prospect  or  the  reality  of  prema- 
ture death  and  of  disfigxirement  by  simply 
changing  cigarette  labels,  no  cigarette  com- 
pany is  going  to  be  able  to  convince  me  that 
their  cost  is  going  to  be  too  great  to  make  it 
worthwhile.  I  simply  will  not  accept  it. 

Last  year  the  tobacco  industry  made  over 
$6  billion  dollars  on  tobacco  products 
alone— $6  billion  dollars  on  a  product  whose 
additives  don't  have  to  be  listed  anywhere, 
not  even  with  government  researchers.  $6 
bUllon  dollars  on  a  product  that  many  n.8. 
Surgeons  Qeneral  say  causes  cardio-vascular 
disease,  lung  disease  and  cancer,  $6  billion 
dollars  on  a  product  associated  with  over 
300,000  premature  deaths  a  year  and  with 
135  billion  dollars  in  lost  productivity,  $6 
billion  dollars  on  a  product  that  caused  me 
to  go  through  surgery  and  extensive  reha- 
bUltatlon  treatment  Since  1974  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  spent  over  (315  million 
dollars  to  strengthen  that  $6  billion  dollar  a 
year  industry.  Every  year  the  government 
spends  money  on  tobacco  price  supports  and 
tobacco  research  and  marketing. 

That  industry  can  surely  afford  to  spend  a 
little  more  on  its  labeling— or  even  a  lot 
more  on  its  labeling.  Therefore.  I,  for  one. 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  legislation  of- 
fered by  the  Chairman  whatever  the  ciga- 
rette industry  may  claim  it  is  going  to  cost.  I 
do  not  believe  any  honest  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis of  this  labeling  proposal  will  prove  to  be 
supportive  of  the  tobacco  industry's  posi- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  I  would  not  have  smoked 
had  I  seen  a  label  on  a  cigarette  package  or 
in  a  dgaxette  ad  that  said  "Warning:  Ciga- 
rette smoking  may  cause  Death  from  heart 
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disease,  cancer,  or  emphysema."  That 
simple  message  would  have  saved  me  years 
of  grief  in  dealing  with  an  illness  that  Jeop- 
ardized my  career  and  my  life. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  Committee  to 
overcome  whatever  political  considerations 
exist  with  regard  to  the  tobacco  industry 
and  to  show  the  courage  and  public  dedica- 
tion that  win  be  needed  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. I  understand  how  difficult  this  will  be 
for  some  of  you.  I  also  believe  you  will  have 
failed  in  your  commitment  to  your  constitu- 
ents and  in  your  duty  as  representatives  of 
all  of  the  people  if  you  do  not.  at  the  very 
least,  give  our  people  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  informed  decision  about  cigarette 
smoking— an  opijortunity  to  luiow  what  It  Is 
they  do  to  their  bodies  when  they  smoke. 

I  am  prepared  to  assist  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  other  38  sponsors  of  this.legis- 
latlon  In  any  way  I  can  to  ensure  passage  of 
H.R.  4957.  We  must  succeed  for  the  sake  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  our  citizens. 

Testimony  or  John  Porsythi 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  Health  and  the  Environment.  I  am 
John  Porsythe.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me 
to  testify  before  you  this  morning. 

While  I  am  here  as  a  concerned  citizen 
and  a  father  of  three  children.  I  also  realize 
that  I'm  here  Ijecause  I'm  an  actor  and  as 
actors  we  have  a  certain  visibility.  This  visi- 
bility and  the  affection  that  audiences  may 
feel  for  us  because  of  our  work  can  often  be 
used  to  sway  and  influences  large  numbers 
of  people.  As  a  group,  we're  not  unmindful 
that  this  influence  can  be  misused.  So  many 
of  us  who  try  to  use  that  influence  construc- 
tively realise  that  we  bear  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  do  our  homework  and  to  try  to  be 
as  objective  and  even-handed  as  possible. 
I'm  also  aware  that  I'm  not  a  scientist  and 
that  my  opinions  are  based  on  material  I've 
read  and  largely  from  the  surgeon  general's 
reports.  I'm  aware  too  of  the  Importance  of 
the  tobacco  industry  to  our  very  shaky 
economy.  I'm  also  very  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  of  the  small  farmer  in  these  harsh 
times. 

Having  said  that.  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
have  very  strong  feelings  about  the  impor- 
tance of  Bill  H.R.  4957.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  stopped  smoking  some  30 
years  ago  on  the  advice  of  a  dear  friend  who 
is  a  surgeon  specializing  in  lung  cancer.  I 
will  never  stop  being  grateful  to  him.  Two 
other  members  of  my  immediate  family 
were  not  so  fortunate.  My  younger  brother 
and  sister,  both  moderately  heavy  cigarette 
smokers,  wouldn't  or  couldn't  stop  and  they 
both  died  of  lung  cancer  within  the  past  3 
years.  To  watch  a  beautiful  vibrant  woman 
in  the  prime  of  her  life  waste  away  to  the 
point  of  being  almost  unrecognizable  Is 
something  that  is  so  devastating  it  defies 
talking  about.  Almost  the  same  situation 
held  true  for  my  brother. 

It  was  not  long  after  those  two  back  to 
back  tragedies  that  I  decided  to  use  what- 
ever clout  I  had  as  a  reasonably  well  known 
actor  to  try  to  help.  My  feeling  is  that  If  I 
can  l>e  influential  during  my  lifetime  In  get- 
ting even  (0  teenagers  not  to  start  smoking 
I  will  have  done  much  more  than  having  en- 
tertained 50  million  people  each  week 
through  a  television  series.  So  now  I  talk 
with  some  regularity  to  groups  of  young 
people  and  I  try  to  assist  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society  in  any  way  I  can.  To  describe  my 
feelings  about  smoking  to  you  now  in  specif- 
ics would  be  dificult  and  time  consuming.  I 
would  prefer,  if  you'll  permit  me.  to  read  to 
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you  a  very  short  editorial  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  dated  February  24.  1982.  It 
says— "In  previous  reports  on  smoking  and 
health,  the  U.S.  surgeon  general's  office  had 
described  cigarette  smoking  as  "associated" 
with  or  "related"  to  bladder,  kidney  and 
pancreatic  cancers.  In  his  latest  report,  the 
Surgeon  General  goes  further.  Smoking  is 
now  cited  as  a  "contributory  factor"  in 
these  diseases,  as  well  as  the  primary  cause 
In  85  percent  of  the  90.000  deaths  that  occur 
annually  from  lung  cancer. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  the  health 
risks  from  smoking  have  now  officially  been 
identified  as  being  more  extensive  and  more 
demonstrated  than  in  the  past.  Smokers  are 
more  likely  to  die  from  stomach  cancer  or 
cervical  cancer  than  are  non-smokers. 
Smokers  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  pre- 
mature cardivascular  diseases  than  are  non- 
smokers.  In  all.  Surgeon  General  C.  E^^erett 
Koop  reports,  smoking  Ls  responsible  for  an 
estimated  340,000  deaths  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  Smoklng's  costs  exceed 
those  of  any  natural  catastrophe:  128  billion 
a  year  in  health-care  expenses.  lost  income, 
lost  production. 

All  use  of  tobacco  is  dangerous.  Cigars  and 
pipe-smoking  are  linked  to  some  cancers,  as 
are  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  best 
and  most  obvious  advice  for  anyone  who 
uses  tobacco  is  to  stop.  The  best  advice  in 
every  other  case  is  never  to  take  up  tobacco 
use  in  the  first  place.  It  la  far  easier  to  avoid 
the  habit  than  to  break  the  addiction.  Here. 
at  least,  there  are  encouraging  signs.  Smok- 
ing among  young  people  has  apparently 
been  declining.  In  1977.  29  percent  of  high- 
school  seniors  said  they  smoked  dally.  In 
1981.  the  figure  was  down  to  20  percent. 
Anti-tobacco  education  campaigns  ought  to 
be  intensified.  Children  should  be  taught 
early  to  avoid  tobacco  as  they  would  avoid 
rabid  dogs. 

The  surgeon  general's  report  again  under- 
scores the  absurdity  of  federal  subsidies— 
$78  million  worth  this  year— to  those  who 
grow  a  crop  that  is  a  public  health  menace. 
This  makes  as  much  moral  sense  as  giving 
government  support  to  a  cazmery  whose 
products  are  regularly  contaminated  by  the 
botulism  bacillus.  What  the  surgeon  general 
says  about  the  perils  of  tobacco  ought  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  the  public  certainly  and— 
for  a  change— by  Congress." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  editorial 
voices  my  sentiments  completely. 

Testimony  or  Roskxt  Kxzshan 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  Robert  Keeshan.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  me 
today  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
express  my  views  and  concerns  about  a 
health  hazard  which  threatens  the  well- 
being  and  eventually  the  lives  of  millions  of 
yoimg  Americans.  Most  of  you  are  aware 
that  I  have  spent  thirty  five  (35)  years  on 
television  and  radio  educating  young  Ameri- 
cans, helping  to  develop  them  Intellectually, 
physically  and  culturally  so  that  they  may 
become  healthy,  well  educated,  stable  con- 
tributors to  our  American  society. 

The  human  being  begins  the  learning 
process  at  birth.  Much  learning,  especially 
in  the  earlier  years,  is  by  observation  and 
imitation.  We  learn  language  by  observation 
and  imitation  for  example.  As  we  grow  older 
observation  and  imitation  remain  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  learning  process  and  the 
models  of  our  observation  extend  beyond 
the  family.  By  pre-teen  and  teen  years 
many  of  the  most  influential  models  for 
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young  people  are  their  peers  and  that 
demon  peer  pressure  which  plays  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  development  of  attitudes, 
actions  and  habits. 

Peer  pressure  is  probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant influence  in  causing  a  young  person  to 
light  a  cigarette  for  the  first  time.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  over  5.000  children 
light  up  for  the  first  time  each  day.  Many  of 
these  children  are  only  7  or  8  years  old.  part 
of  our  "hurried"  generation,  anxious  to  be 
grown  up  and.  unfortunately,  equating 
smoldng  with  maturity.  And  why  not?  They 
are  modeling  the  behavior  of  those  they 
view  as  sophisticated  adults.  Almost  15  per- 
cent of  teenage  girls  smoke  cigarettes, 
slightly  more  than  teensge  boys.  The  in- 
crease in  cigarette  smoking  by  teenage  girls 
In  the  last  decade  is  alarming.  There  has 
been  much  speculation  as  to  the  reasons  for 
this  Increase.  Perhaps  smoking  by  young 
women  is  no  longer  frowned  upon:  teenage 
girls  have  been  liberated  from  social  taboos 
and  are  as  free  as  any  other  group  to  endan- 
ger their  health  and  to  shorten  their  life 
span. 

We  all  know  of  the  pains  suffered  by  the 
long  time  adult  smoker  who  decides  to  quit 
the  habit.  Would  it  not  be  a  better  idea  to 
apply  an  ounce  of  prevention  to  the  young 
American  to  arrest  the  development  of 
America's  most  preventable  cause  of  death? 

This  bill,  which  is  the  subject  of  these 
hearings,  is  attractive  to  me  because  it  calls 
for  the  organization,  the  marshalling  of 
forces  to  educate  all  Americans  as  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  cigarette  smoking  in  a 
more  effective  maimer  than  in  the  past. 
Educating  young  Americans,  telling  them 
the  facts,  disabusing  them  of  the  notion 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  sign  of  maturity, 
helping  them  to  resist  peer  pressure  are  all 
programs  that  can  creatively  and  effectively 
reach  young  Americans  with  the  message, 
cigarette  smoking,  feeling  good  and  living 
long  do  not  go  together. 

We  must  reach  pre-teens  and  teens  with 
the  life-saving  message:  "Smoking  Can  Kill 
You!"  Yes.  let's  help  those  older  Americans 
who  are  victims  of  the  habit  to  give  it  up, 
but  let  us  turn  our  great  efforts  to  our  chil- 
dren who  have  the  most  to  gain  and  the 
longest  to  live.  If  we  can  reach  young  men 
and  women  successfully  then  we  can  say 
with  conviction:  "You've  come  a  long  way. 
baby!"  • 


THERE'S  NO  StJBSTITUTE  FOR 
QUALITY 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

or  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  years  of  suffering  the  ill-effects 
of  overzealous   regulation,   numerous 
public  and  private  organizations  are 
attempting  to  restore  hiring  guidelines 
to  a  more  equitable  and  commonsense 
basis. 

The  instance  to  which  I  specifically 
refer  concerns  the  Nassau  County 
Police  Department,  whose  members 
and  performance  record  are  among 
the  most  exemplary  in  the  Nation. 

While  there  must  always  be  equal 
access  to  employment  opportunities, 
that  goal  cannot  be  Justly  attained  by 
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denjrlng  the  rights  of  those  bypassed 
by  arbitrary  hiring  schemes. 

The  ensuing  article  by  Liam  P. 
Twomey  brings  this  point  home  most 
succinctly  and  makes  a  strong  case  for 
good  old  commonsense  in  the  hiring  of 
police  officers- society's  frontline 
forces  against  criminal  activity  of 
every  kind. 

[From  Newsday.  Feb.  26.  19821 

Hire  on  Quaufications,  Not  Quotas 

(By  Liam  F.  Twomey) 

Robert  L.  Hodge  Jr.  in  his  article 
("Nassau  Should  Settle  Police  Case."  View- 
points. Feb.  151  and  U.S.  District  Judge 
George  C.  Pratt's  ruling  [""Judge  Lifts  Ban 
on  Hiring  Cops,"  Feb.  18]  are  typical  exam- 
ples of  the  numbers  game  being  used  to 
prove  discrimination  in  hiring  by  the 
Nassau  County  Police  Department. 

The  department  has  no  obligation  to  hire 
members  of  any  particular  group:  its  only 
obligation  is  to  hire  the  most  qualified 
people  who  apply.  It  is  up  to  the  individual 
to  meet  those  standards,  not  up  to  the  de- 
partment to  lower  its  standards  so  that 
members  of  a  particular  group  can  qualify. 
If  either  the  written  or  the  agility  test  is  not 
Job-related,  then  the  test  should  be 
changed. 

As  the  late  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  said,  "There  is  no  con- 
stitutional right  for  any  race  to  be  preferred 
.  .  .  There  is  no  superior  person  by  constitu- 
tional standards  .  .  .  large  quotas  of  blacks 
or  browns  could  be  added  to  the  bar,  waiv- 
ing examinations  required  of  other  groups, 
so  that  it  would  be  better  racially  balanced 
.  .  .  The  equal  protection  clause  commands 
the  elimination  of  racial  barriers,  not  their 
creation  In  order  to  satisfy  our  theory  as  to 
how  a  society  ought  to  be  organized." 

The  problem  lies  in  the  courts,  which 
have  tsiken  on  the  role  of  super-legislators 
in  their  perversion  of  the  Constitution  and 
Title  VII  of  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act.  In 
1972,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  if  a  test 
doesn't  predict  Job  performance,  it  discrimi- 
nates under  Title  VII  even  if  there  is  no 
Intent  to  discriminate.  To  remedy  this  "dis- 
crimination," the  lower  courts  have  ordered 
minorities  hired  over  whites  who  score 
higher  and  in  some  cases  whites  are  demot- 
ed or  even  fired. 

A  little  bit  of  discrimination  against  white 
males  is  okay  because  after  all  it's  really  the 
"right"  thing  to  do:  so  what  if  the  most 
qualified  doesn't  get  the  Job  or  promotion? 
It's  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  past 
discriminatory  acts.  lu  the  result  that 
counts  and  resulU  we  will  have  regardless  of 
whose  rlghU  we  have  to  violate  in  order  to 
get  them. 

Until  1974.  the  Nassau  County  Police  De- 
partment was  precluded  by  state  law  from 
hiring  women  for  patrol  duties.  After  1974. 
women  were  hired  on  the  same  basis  as  men 
and  the  designation  "police  woman"  was 
eliminated.  These  "newer"  "tougher"  stand- 
ards were  the  same  ones  males  had  always 
met. 

Whether  or  not  carrying  a  150-pound 
dummy  up  and  down  a  flight  of  stairs  is  rel- 
evant is  a  question  for  the  courts  to  decide, 
but  for  a  sick  or  injured  person  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  life  or  death.  Even  though  the 
majority  of  police  functions  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  person  in  a  wheelchair,  it  is  for 
the  emergency  situation  that  size  and 
strength  are  relevant  and  that  minimum 
physical  standards  have  to  be  met. 

When  the  Justice  Department  first  filed 
suit.  Daniel  P.  Guido.  who  was  then  police 
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commissioner,  started  an  intensive  recruit- 
ment campaign.  He  sent  officers  into  the 
community,  contacted  local  black  and 
women's  groups,  started  classes  to  prepare 
applicants  for  the  test  and  engaged  In  mass 
media  advertising.  The  result  was  10.27  per- 
cent black  applicants  (the  current  quoU 
being  used),  more  than  double  the  normal 
response.  In  addition  the  police  department 
offered  to  use  any  exam  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  supply.  When  this  was  refused 
the  department  used  a  sUte  exam,  which 
had  been  developed  after  a  Job  analysis  was 
performed.  By  this  approach,  people  whose 
written  score  is  low  can  improve  their  grade 
on  the  agility  test. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  affirmative  action 
that  should  be  taken.  It  is  not  up  to  Nassau 
County  to  make  up  previous  educational  de- 
ficiencies. It  is  up  to  the  family  and  commu- 
nity: denial  to  white  males  of  equality  under 
the  law  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  There  is 
no  right  to  a  Job.  It  must  be  earned:  95  per- 
cent of  the  whites  who  take  the  exam  never 
get  hired. 

Oppression  of  the  nujority  by  the  majori- 
ty must  stop.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
the  Supreme  Court  rules  on  this  Issue,  it 
will  rule  in  favor  of  sanity.  The  numbers 
game  is  all  right  for  sociologists  discussing 
the  ills  of  the  nation,  but  individtial  rights 
must  come  first. 

The  public  has  as  much  a  right  to  the  best 
police  officers  as  it  has  to  the  best  athletes, 
doctors,  etc.  The  Nassau  County  Police  De- 
partment is  one  of  the  best  In  the  nation 
and  It  should  remain  so  with  only  one  stand- 
ard for  all  no  matter  how  disproportionate 
the  numbers.* 


PROBLEMS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OP  FLORIDA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding 
the  current  situation  in  EI  Salvador, 
we  are  faced  with  a  traditional  prob- 
lem in  Latin  American  politics:  that  is, 
the  legitimacy  of  its  government.  The 
recurring  habit  of  unsettled  political 
disputes  and  the  contintiation  of  polit- 
ical grudges  have  always  been  reflect- 
ed in  their  tendency  toward  instability 
and  frequent  coups. 

Because  there  is  no  consensus  in 
their  political  environment  on  what 
makes  a  government  legitimate,  the  le- 
gitimacy of  its  government  always  re- 
mains in  doubt.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
lack  of  firm  democratic  tradition, 
habits  and  affections,  which  tend  to 
further  hinder  the  possibility  of  a 
stable  regime. 

To  these  traditional  patterns  of  in- 
stability, there  have  been  added  in  the 
last  decade  the  violent  attack  on  its  in- 
stitutions by  guerrilla  groups,  trained 
and  supported  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. An  example  of  this  lies  in  the 
case  of  EH  Salvador,  which  brought  its 
people  and  institutions  to  the  verge  of 
destruction. 

The  nations  of  Central  America,  like 
most  of  those  in  the  Third  World, 
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suffer  because  significant  portions  of 
the  population  have  not  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  political  system  and 
their  chances  for  peace  and  progress 
have  been  damaged. 

Obviously,  El  Salvador's  problem  is 
how  to  establish  order  and  authority 
in  a  society  where  there  Is  none. 

Given  this  situation,  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion should  be  to  bolster  a  climate  of 
security,  founded  on  confidence  in  its 
own  institutions,  which  could  permit 
the  integral  development  of  El  Salva- 
dor as  an  independent  nation.  We 
should  help  promote  values  and  con- 
solidate the  full  rule  of  representative 
democracy,  reaffirm  the  value  of  seelc- 
ing  solutions  through  the  democratic 
way  asserting  that  free  and  democratic 
elections  are  the  highest  expression  of 
popular  will  and  participation. 

Basically,  our  position  is  that  Salva- 
dorans  should  be  allowed  to  resolve 
their  own  problems  without  coercion 
from  any  source.  We  wholeheartedly 
support  a  peaceful  solution  of  El  Sal- 
vador's political  difficulties  through 
the  democratic  process,  because  only  a 
genuinely  pluralistic  approach  can 
enable  a  profoundly  divided  society  to 
live  in  peace  with  Itself  and  its  region- 
al neighbors.* 


AMERICA  SHOULD  PURSUE  EL 
SALVADOR  SETTLEMENT 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASSACRUSXTTS 
IN  THE  H0U8I  07  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1982 
•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  very 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Wirth, 
has  teamed  up  with  his  brother,  Prof. 
John  Wirth.  director  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity's Center  of  Latin  American 
Studies,  to  produce  a  most  insightful 
analysis  of  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Sal- 
vador. While  the  authors  concur  with 
the  administration's  position  that  our 
Nation  does  indeed  have  important  in- 
terests in  the  region,  they  conclude 
that  the  current  policy  is  imlikely  to 
serve  these  interests.  Instead,  they 
suggest  that  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Implemented  with  the  cooperation  of 
Venezuela  and  Mexico,  would  be  more 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  Wirths'  ar- 
ticle, as  printed  in  the  Denver  Post, 
into  the  Rccord  now  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Denver  Post,  Feb.  26, 1982] 
Amxkica  Should  Puiisttk  El  Salvador 

SXTTLnUMT 

(Tim  Wirth  is  the  congressman  from  Colo- 
rado's 2nd  District.  His  brother.  Prof.  John 
D.  Wirth,  is  director  of  the  Center  of  Latin 
American  Studies  at  Stanford  University.) 

The  United  States  should  seek  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  to  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador, 
which  has  claimed  an  estimated  20,000  lives 
in  the  iMst  two  years. 

Our  current  policy  as  defined  most  recent- 
ly by  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg  is 
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counterproductive.  Increased  economic  and 
military  aid  to  maintain  the  Duarte  Jimta  is 
likely  to  prolong  the  conflict.  Increase  the 
probability  of  massive  human  rights  viola- 
tions, and  undercut  moderate  elements  on 
both  sides  of  this  complex,  protracted  and 
tragic  conflict. 

The  United  States  does  have  longstanding 
and  legitimate  strategic  interests  in  the 
region.  But  these  can  be  served  best  by  a 
forward  policy  for  the  Caribbean  Basin  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  by  reacting  piecemeal  as 
we  do  to  epic  changes  sweeping  through  a 
region  which  until  recently  was  comfortably 
under  our  influence  and  control. 

Foreign  aid  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
last  year  took  a  step  toward  promoting  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  by  stipulating  that  fur- 
ther military  aid  could  only  be  sent  to  El 
Salvador  if  demonstrated  progress  was  made 
on  human  rights  and  political  reform.  The 
administration  has  declared  the  situation 
improved  and  Is  sending  $55  million  In  emer- 
gency military  aid.  But  many  in  Congress 
disagree,  and  a  resolution  Introduced  Feb.  2 
(co-sponsored  by  Tim  Wirth)  would  prohibit 
military  aid  until  Congress  determines  that 
conditions  established  by  law  have  been 
met. 

Yet  there  are  several  paths  to  a  more  just 
and  economically  viable  social  order.  The 
future  need  not  be  lit  in  neon  flashing  from 
Havana.  Thus,  the  United  States  must  leam 
to  live  with  a  variety  of  regimes,  while  de- 
veloping an  overall  vision  for  a  strategically 
Important  world  region  that  can  no  longer 
be  ignored. 

El  Salvador  is  but  one  of  many  crises, 
both  real  and  potential.  But  it  is  a  test  of 
statecraft.  The  task  is  not  as  the  administra- 
tion contends,  to  confront  revolution  which 
it  claims  is  formented  from  the  outside  but, 
essentially,  to  channel  the  forces  of  change 
toward  political  and  economic  solutions  that 
promote  economic  growth  and  human 
rights. 

To  this  end.  the  United  States  must  end 
Its  confrontation  with  Nicaragua,  a  left- 
leaning  regime  through  which  arms  pass  to 
the  Salvadoran  insurgents.  Learning  to 
work  with  Nicaragua  is  linked  to  promoting 
a  lasting  settlement  in  El  Salvador.  In  turn, 
this  links  to  placing  restraints  on  Ouatema- 
la— a  terrible  violator  of  human  rights- 
while  continuing  to  promote  a  more  open, 
less-aggressive  regime  In  Honduras,  to  sup- 
port democratic  Costa  Rica,  and  to  maintain 
close  relations  with  strategically  Important 
Panama.  The  parts  must  then  be  set  in  a  co- 
herent vialan  of  the  whole. 

A  settlement  negotiated  now,  before  more 
violence  and  polarization  occur,  would  be  a 
calculated  risk.  There  can  be  no  ironclad  as- 
surance that  the  loose  coalition  of  centrist, 
center-left  and  radical  left  elements  which 
currently  comprise  the  opposition  Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary  Front  (known  as  FDR) 
would  be  able  or  willing  to  build  a  new  polit- 
ical system  based  on  pluralism  and  demo- 
cratic liberties. 

Nor  can  we  expect  extreme  right  forces  In 
the  Junta,  including  the  paramilitary  death 
squads,  to  acquiesce  necessarily  In  the  kind 
of  settlement  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
business  and  middle-class  elements  backing 
Duarte. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  more  fighting 
will  further  polarize,  embitter  and  erode  the 
coalitions  on  both  sides  of  this  Insurrection. 
El  Salvador  will  then  "fall,"  to  use  Haig's 
term,  by  force  of  arms.  Is  there  still  time  to 
encourage  a  solution  more  compatible  with 
long-range  U.S.  interests? 

A  settlement,  to  be  lasting  and  effective, 
must  be  embedded  In  a  larger  program  to 
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make  the  Caribbean  Basin  viable,  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  Gone  Is  the  nearly 
half  century  of  regional  stability  under 
rightist  dictators  who  freed  Americans  to 
fight  the  Nazis  and  later  the  Cold  War  else- 
where than  in  our  twck  yard.  Change  Is 
sweeping  through  the  region— however  In- 
convenient to  us. 

Rippling  outward,  a  coherent  forward 
policy  would  be  coordinated  with  oU-rlch 
Mexico  and  Venezuela,  the  emerging  middle 
powers  of  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

The  Japanese,  who  enjoy  an  enormously 
one-sided  trade  advantage  with  the  region, 
should  be  asked  to  Join  a  Caribbean  Basin 
Development  Plan. 

The  Europeans  should  be  asked  as  well  to 
support  a  program  of  targeted  loans  on 
long-term,  concessionary  rates  of  Interest  to 
offset  the  devastating  Impact  of  U.S.  high 
interest  rates  and  the  lack  of  capital  In  the 
Basin. 

Current  policy  toward  EH  Salvador  will  not 
work  for  long.  Furthermore,  the  logical  out- 
come of  confrontation  Is  to  treat  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  as  our  equivalent  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  Soviets  are 
showing  that  imperial  solutions  for  Poland, 
the  other  captive  satellites  and  Afghanistan 
work  poorly,  if  at  all. 

Needed  is  a  new  American  policy  toward 
El  Salvador  in  particular  and  toward  the 
Caribbean  Basin  In  general,  a  policy,  to 
defend  and  advance  legitimate  vital  inter- 
ests in  ways  that  are  compatible  with  Amer- 
ican traditions  and  aspiration,  while  accom- 
modating the  equally  legitimate  forces  for 
change.* 


H.R  5755  HOLDING  THE  LINE  ON 
ELEXnUIC  RATES 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  19S2 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  along  with  26  of  my 
coUeagues,  H.R.  5755.  a  bill  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  to 
allow  electric  utilities  to  prebill  their 
customers  for  the  financial  costs  in- 
curred in  constructing  electric  plants 
until  those  facilities  provide  benefits 
to  consumers. 

Electric  utility  regulation  Is  complex 
and.  until  now.  has  received  relatively, 
little  public  attention.  However,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  involved  and  the 
pocketbooks  of  nearly  every  American 
household  are  affected  by  these  regu- 
latory decisions.  During  this  past 
winter  of  the  "Siberian  Express," 
there  is  no  need  to  recount  the  hard- 
ships imposed  on  families  facing 
higher  and  higher  utUity  bills.  We 
must  be  vigilant  in  protecting  constmi- 
ers  from  ill-advised  regulatory  reforms 
that  end  up  costing  consumers  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars. 

One  such  reform  is  charging  custom- 
ers for  construction  work  in  progress— 
CWIP.  CWIP  is  one  means  by  which 
utilities  can  charge  their  ratepayers 
for  the  costs  of  building  new  plants,  as 
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those  costs  are  Incurred.  Investors 
owned  utilities  claim  that  it  is  cheaper 
for  consumers  to  pay  these  costs  now, 
rather  than  when  a  utility  plant  is 
placed  in  service.  However,  this  prop- 
osition has  not  been  substantiated  by 
any  objective  analysis. 

Historically,  public  utility  commis- 
sions followed  the  "used  and  useful" 
principle.  This  meant  the  customer 
paid  for  what  the  customer  received. 
CWIP,  however,  is  inconsistent  with 
this  principle  because  the  customer 
pays  for  something  for  which  he  does 
not  receive  any  present  benefits. 

In  1976.  the  FERC  deviated  from 
the  "used  and  useful"  principle  by  al- 
lowing CWIP  in  three  limited  in- 
stances. Those  instances  were:  first, 
the  cost  of  pollution  control  devices: 
second,  conversion  of  oil  or  natural  gas 
fired  plants  to  other  fuels;  and  third, 
if  a  utility  was  in  "severe  financial  dif- 
ficulty." 

The  first  two  Instances  were  allowed 
routinely  in  part  l)ecause  the  costs 
were  mandated  by  Federal  laws.  Also, 
present  consumers  do  receive  some 
near  term  benefits.  The  third  criteria 
was  very  limited.  Although  five  utili- 
ties have  applied  for  CWIP  because  of 
financial  difficulty,  the  Commission 
has  never  approved  it. 

In  July  1981.  the  FERC  initiated  a 
rulemaking  procedure  to  "clarify"  the 
term  "severe  financial  difficulty."  This 
was  done  in  response  to  charges  that 
the  FERC  lacked  sufficient  criteria  to 
determine  when  a  utility  was  in  this  fi- 
nancial condition.  Under  the  FE3lC's 
proposed  rule,  a  utility  would  be  in 
"severe  financial  difficulty"  if  it  had  a 
bond  rating  of  RBB  or  less  from 
Standard  and  Poor's,  or  Baa  or  less 
from  Moody's.  Also.  CWIP  would  have 
to  equal  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
wholesale  rate  base.  Beyond  the  defi- 
nition that  was  set  forth,  the  FERC 
made  it  clear  in  its  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaldng,  that  it  wanted  to  consid- 
er all  alternatives,  including  allowing 
all  utilities  to  charge  for  all  CWIP. 

Investor  owned  utilities  hope  that 
the  Commission  will  adopt  the  latter 
proposal.  The  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, the  Investor  owned  utility  trade 
association,  has  made  it  clear  that 
they  want  this  rule  to  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent that  can  be  used  before  State 
public  utility  conunissions.  If  this  hap- 
pens, the  Impact  to  consumers,  both  at 
the  wholesale  and  retail  level,  would 
be  quite  severe. 

The  Iowa  Conunerce  Commission  re- 
leased a  staff  paper  which  said: 

While  we  do  not  agree  with  this  proposed 
specific  rule  change,  it  Is  not  our  major  con- 
cern. We  view  this  specific  change  as  an  ill- 
disguised  "stalking  horse"  to  accomplish  a 
more  insidious  goal.  i.e.,  the  adoption  of  an 
unlimited  rule  including  CWIP  In  rate  base. 
To  this  end.  the  FERC,  Instead  of  stopping 
with  its  concrete  rule  change,  has  solicited 
comments  on  alternatives  to  that  change 
which  It  has  biased  or  couched  In  terms  to 
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gamer  support  for  a  rule  which  opens  the 
door  wide  for  CWIP  In  rate  base. 

I  agree  that  this  change  is  ill-ad- 
vised. The  intent  of  our  bill  is  to  pre- 
vent an  "open  ended  rule"  and  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  the  present  regula- 
tion. 

What  is  wrong  with  allowing  utilities 
to  prebill  for  CWIP?  To  allow  a  utility 
to  charge  for  the  cost  of  construction 
before  a  plant  generates  electricity 
dramatically  alters  the  obligation  of 
ratepayers.  This  same  argument  was 
the  basis  for  opposition  to  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  waivers,  because 
this  gives  the  pipeline  company  the 
right  to  chtu-ge  consumers  for  con- 
struction work  in  progress  (CWIP).  In 
effect,  the  customer  assumes  the  risks 
of  a  stockholder,  but  does  not  share  in 
the  financial  l>enefits. 

If  customers  are  forced  to  pay  for 
CWIP,  it  significantly  removes  pres- 
sure on  utilities  to  consider  alterna- 
tives to  building  new  plants.  In  turn, 
funding  becomes  considerably  easier 
once  CWIP  is  granted  because  present 
customers  pay  part  or  all  of  the  bill. 
Thus,  risk  to  stockholders  is  reduced. 

There  have  been  a  hundred  power- 
plant  cancellations  since  1975.  The 
losses  from  these  cancellations  can  be 
staggering.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Just  abandoned  three  plants 
last  week  after  spending  more  than 
$2.6  billion  on  them.  These  costs  are 
nonproductive  investments  and  reduce 
our  country's  industrial  efficiency. 
Needless  to  say  there  can  be  consider- 
able  economic  dislocation  locally. 

FERC  Chairman  C.  M.  Butler  III  ac- 
luiowledged  the  financial  protection 
that  a  company  can  receive  when  he 
said  in  a  speech  he  delivered  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1981: 

A  .  .  .  reason  that  a  company  may  want 
CWIP  in  rate  base  is  that  it  may  fear  that  it 
will  not  be  compensated  at  all,  or  at  least 
not  fully,  if  the  project  fails  or  otherwise 
does  not  go  on  line.  In  theory,  a  Conunission 
that  was  not  willing  to  put  a  failed  project 
In  the  rate  base  might  also  require  that  the 
company  repay  amounts  that  the  company 
had  earned  on  its  investment  in  the  project 
through  Inclusion  of  CWIP  in  the  rate  base. 
A  company  might  reasonably  hope,  howev- 
er, that  a  Commission  would  not  strain  for 
this  Itlnd  of  draconlan  consistency.  Inclu- 
sion of  CWIP  in  the  rate  base,  therefore, 
offers  some  limited  protection  against  the 
risks  of  failed  projects. 

Chairman  Butler  may  view  the  re- 
payment of  funds  paid  by  customers  to 
build  a  plant  that  is  never  finished  as 
a  draconlan  remedy.  I  believe  that  the 
important  question  should  be:  Is  it  fair 
to  require  the  electric  customers  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  an  unfinished  plant 
that  provides  them  no  benefits?  It  is 
clearly  in  our  national  Interest  for 
utilities  to  look  toward  the  least  costly 
method  of  meeting  customers  demand. 
Lower  costs  mean  less  expensive  and 
competitively  superior  products.  We 
could  have  less  inflation  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  everyone. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Edison  Electric 
Insti^te,  consistently  projects  higher 
estimates  for  future  electric  power 
demand  than  almost  everyone  else. 
They  fail  to  forsee  reduction  in 
demand  due  to  energy  conservation. 
EEI's  view  is  adopted  by  individual 
utilities  and  it  shows  up  in  expensive 
new  generating  plants,  which  are 
often  not  needed  at  their  completion 
date  and  which  create  overci^aclty  in 
the  industry.  When  companies  know 
that  they  must  seek  alternative,  less 
costly  options  t>efore  the  extreme 
remedy  of  having  their  customers  pay 
for  CWIP,  those  companies  will  exam- 
ine the  alternatives  more  carefully.  In 
addition,  as  required  by  our  bill,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  spread  plant 
construction  risks  widely  among 
neighboring  utilities. 

Another  major  objection  to  allocat- 
ing payment  for  CWIP  is  that  It  would 
place  the  burden  of  future  electric 
demand  on  today's  customers.  Howev- 
er, some  of  those  customers  will  not 
receive  any  benefite.  The  elderly,  for 
example,  are  especially  vulnerable 
when  utilities  charge  for  CWIP. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  niunber 
of  technical  problems  if  FERC  allows 
for  the  prepayment  of  CWIP.  The 
Conunission's  Jurisdiction  extends 
only  to  wholesale  customers:  electrici- 
ty sales  to  municipal  utilities,  and 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  Some 
SUtes  do  not  allow  the  cost  of  CWIP 
to  be  passed  on  to  retail  customers. 
This  results  in  a  price  squeeze.  The 
wholesale  customer  would  have  to  pay 
the  bill  but  it  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  that  charge  on.  Prepayment  of 
CWIP  could  also  cause  local  price 
anomalies.  People  living  in  an  area  di- 
rectly served  by  an  Investor  owned 
UtUity  could  end  up  paying  lower  rates 
than  their  neighl>ors  served  by  a  mu- 
nicipal utility  acquiring  its  electricity 
from  the  same  source. 

Most  utilities  can  only  sell  stock  at 
below  its  book  value.  However,  in 
today's  market,  this  is  the  case  with 
many  industries. 

The  financial  prospects  for  utilities 
are  improving.  The  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute recently  quoted  five  investment 
analysts  as  becoming  bullish  on  the 
electric  utility  industry. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
passed  last  year  will  eliminate  taxes 
actually  paid  by  the  industry  within  a 
few  years.  It  also  gave  stockholders 
specific  advantages  in  owning  stock 
which  are  helpful  in  attracting  addi- 
tional capital.  The  utility  industry 
does  not  need  the  prepayment  of 
CWIP  to  survive  financially. 

WHAT  H.R.  BTSB  DOH 

My  bill  limits  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Conunission 
(FERC)  to  allow  utilities  to  charge  the 
cost  of  construction  work  in  progress 
(CWIP)  to  their  customers.  In  order  to 
be  granted   the  right  to  charge  for 
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CWIP,  a  utility  would  have  to:  First. 
show  that  It  is  In  severe  financial  diffi- 
culty: it  cannot  effectively  enter  the  fi- 
nancial markets  to  sell  tulditional 
bonds;  second,  demonstrate  that  the 
severe  financial  difficulty  is  not  caused 
by  mismanagement;  third,  that  the 
construction  is  necessary  to  meet  cus- 
tomer demand  for  energy  at  the  lowest 
cost.  The  utility  must  submit  an  as- 
sessment of  alternatives  to  construc- 
tion of  a  plant  including  consumer  ef- 
ficiency improvement  programs,  load 
management  techniques,  cogeneration 
or  small  power  production,  the  use  of 
renewable  resources  and  other  options 
that  may  provide  a  cheaper  way  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  utility's  custom- 
ers; and  fourth,  demonstrate  that 
those  charged  for  the  construction 
work  in  progress  would  actually  bene- 
fit from  it. 

Under  this  final  point,  the  utility 
asking  for  the  rate  increase  would 
have  to  allow  the  wholesale  customer 
the  option  of  buying  into  the  project. 
This  is  a  very  important  principle. 
Since  charging  for  CWIP  transfers  the 
burdens  of  an  owner  to  the  customer. 
The  customer  should  be  afforded 
option  to  become  an  owner  and  there- 
by ease  the  financial  difficulty  of  the 
utility.  In  addition,  if  the  customer 
does  pay  for  CWIP  and  does  not  re- 
ceive any  benefit  because  the  project 
is  abandoned,  then  the  customer 
should  be  entitled  to  a  refund  since 
the  services  paid  for  In  advance  were 
not  received. 

Under  this  bill,  utilities  would  not  be 
allowed  to  receive  pajmient  of  CWIP 
imtil  after  a  final  decision  by  the  Com- 
mission. However,  the  utility  could 
apply  for  the  decision  prior  to  con- 
struction or  at  any  point  prior  to  when 
the  need  for  the  fimds  exists. 

Although  the  bill  sets  stiff  standards 
on  a  utility  seeking  to  have  customers 
pay  for  construction  work  In  progress. 
It  does  set  out  two  special  cases  in 
which  charging  for  CWIP  is  allowed 
routinely.  The  bill  allows  charging  for 
CWIP  for  pollution  control  devices 
and  for  conversion  from  oil  or  gas  to 
alternative  fuels.  This  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  codify  existing  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  an  enormous  financial  stake  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  American 
Public  Power  Association,  which  repre- 
sents publicly-owned  electric  utilities, 
estimates  that  if  we  had  an  across-the- 
board  prepayment  of  CWIP,  in  1981.  it 
would  have  cost  consumers  about  $12 
billion  In  higher  electric  bills,  or  about 
$50  more  per  year  for  the  average 
household  In  America.* 
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THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC 


Lc 


ION.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ta€sday.  March  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  aclcnowledge  today  a 
unique  accomplishment  of  an  out- 
standing symphony  orchestra.  On 
March  7.  1982.  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic performed  its  10.000th  concert, 
as  Zubin  Mehta  conducted  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  2. 

The  philharmonic  has  given  oiore 
concerts  than  any  other  orchestra  in 
the  world,  first  performing  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1842.  In  1842.  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, and  Weber  were  "modem"  com- 
posers. Berlioz.  Schumann.  Wagner, 
and  Verdi  were  the  "avant  garde."  And 
Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Dvorak 
were  only  children.  Not  until  1880  was 
another  symphonic  organization 
founded  in  the  United  States. 

Formed  as  a  cooperative,  the  society 
for  the  first  70  years  paid  its  musicians 
"dividends"  out  of  concert  receipts, 
the  amounts  depending  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  season.  Subscription  re- 
ceipts for  the  first  season  totaled  less 
than  $1,500.  In  1909.  the  society  was 
reorganized  and  systematized  into  a 
subsidized  orchestra  with  a  salaried 
administrative  staff,  contracts  for  mu- 
sicians, and  a  board  of  directors  to 
oversee  its  affairs.  Under  these  mod- 
ernized arrangements  the  philharmon- 
ic has  steadily  progressed  to  its 
present  position  as  one  of  the  world's 
major  musical  organizations  with  a 
budget  of  more  than  $9  million  and 
audiences  that  number  over  1  million 
each  season. 

Among  the  composers  who  have  con- 
ducted their  own  works  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  or  the  New 'York 
Symphony— with  which  it  merged  in 
1928— are  Victor  Herbert,  Richard 
Strauss,  Camille  Saint-Saens,  Vincent 
d'Indy,  Edward  MacDowell,  Arthur 
Honegger,  Darius  Milhard,  Hector 
Villa-Lobos,  Ottorino  Respighi.  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff.  Bela  Bartok.  Serge 
Prokofiev.  Igor  Stravinsky,  Paul  Hin- 
demlth,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Aaron 
Copland,  and  Pierre  Boulez.  Tchaikov- 
sky conducted  at  ceremonies  celebrat- 
ing the  opening  of  Carnegie  Hall  in 
1891. 

The  philharmonic  undertook  its  first 
domestic  tour  in  1909  under  Gustav 
Mahler  and  its  first  European  tour, 
which  established  its  international 
reputation,  in  1930  under  Arturo  Tos- 
canini.  By  1980.  the  philharmonic  had 
performed  in  more  than  334  cities  and 
44  countries.  Since  its  first  recording 
in  1917.  the  philharmonic  has  become 
one  of  the  world's  major  recording  en- 
esembles.  It  currently  has  available 
more  than  200  recordings,  including  a 
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numk>er  of  winners  of  highest  interna- 
tional citations  and  awards. 

Last  weekend  marked  a  truly  mo- 
mentous milestone  for  this  great  or- 
chestra. We  from  New  York  City  have 
been  delighted  to  share  the  New  York 
Philharomic  with  others  across  the 
country  and  the  world.* 


MORTGAGE  SUBSIDY  BOND  TAX 
ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  rLORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv£sday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  my  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  3614.  legislation  to 
amend  certain  provisions  in  the  Mort- 
gage Sutffiidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980. 

Mortgage  subsidy  bonds  are  State 
and  local  bond  issues,  of  which  the  in- 
terest is  exempt  from  Federal  tax- 
ation, and  the  proceeds  are  used  to  fi- 
nance single'family  home  mortgages. 
These  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  were 
first  initiated  in  1970  and  have  since 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  affordable  housing  for 
moderate-  and  lower-income  families. 

However,  during  the  96th  Congress, 
the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act 
of  1980  was  incorporated  into  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1980.  This  legisla- 
tion provided  for  the  continued  issu- 
ance of  tax-exempt  bonds  for  single- 
family  housing  for  an  additional  3- 
year  period.  Further,  these  bonds  were 
to  meet  specific  requirements  for 
which  the  Treasury  Department  was 
responsible  for  Implementing  the  reg- 
ulations. But  due  to  technical  prob- 
lems with  the  legislation  and  the  regu- 
lations, few  bonds  have  been  Issued  na- 
tionwide. 

Duval  County,  which  Is  In  my 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Flori- 
da, was  able  to  sell  $17  million  in 
bonds  this  year  for  the  financing  of 
single-family  housing.  This  amount  is 
far  below  the  $150  million  In  bonds 
sold  in  two  separate  issues  during 
1980.  The  major  problems  preventing 
Duval  County  from  the  marketing  of 
these  bonds  are  the  same  problems 
plaguing  other  States  and  localities. 
First,  the  95-percent  compliance  test, 
which  does  not  allow  the  issuer  to  cor- 
rect cases  of  noncompliance  and  retain 
tax  exemption.  And  second,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  arbitrage  figure,  which  is 
the  spread  between  the  cost  of  our 
bonds  and  the  effective  Interest  rate  to 
the  home  buyer  from  1.5  percent  to  1 
percent. 

Duval  County  circumvented  the  95- 
percent  compliance  test  by  selling  in- 
surance policies  to  the  home  buyer. 
These  policies  insure  all  bondholders 
against  possible  loss  of  tax  exemption. 
However,  the  cost  of  these  insurance 
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policies  not  only  increases  the  cost  of  a 
house  by  as  much  as  4  percent,  which 
places  a  greater  flnancieJ  burden  on  an 
already  struggling  first-time  home 
buyer,  but  it  also  creates  more  redtape 
for  the  administrators  of  the  bond 
issue. 

The  second  problem  was  with  the  ar- 
bitrage figure.  As  in  all  other  tax- 
exempt  issuances,  a  1  v^-percent  spread 
between  the  cost  of  bonds  and  the  ef- 
fective interest  rate  Is  allowed.  Howev- 
er, imder  the  new  statute,  the  arbi- 
trage figiire  was  reduced  to  1  percent, 
a  figure  even  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  admits  is  not  enough  to 
cover  the  administrative  cost.  Duval 
County,  as  with  other  States  and  local- 
ities that  have  a  history  of  bond  is- 
suances, has  a  limited  reserve  of  funds 
which  can  be  borrowed  from  tempo- 
rarily for  this  bond  issue.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  reserves  are  limit- 
ed, and  therefore,  this  will  be  the  last 
bond  issuance  for  Duval  County  unless 
this  statute  is  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
homebuildlng  Industry  is  in  its  worst 
depression  since  1946.  High  mortgage 
rates,  unyielding  inflation,  and  Gov- 
ernment overregulatlon  have  com- 
bined to  virtually  bring  the  housing  in- 
dustry to  a  halt.  Florida's  past  decade 
of  rampant  growth  and  flourishing 
housing  market  staved  off  the  housing 
crisis,  and  many  a  homebuUder  be- 
lieved the  State's  housing  indiistry 
might  be  recession-proof.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  was  not  the  case,  and 
today,  Florida's  $25-billlon-a-year 
housing  Industry  suffers  from  the  af- 
fects of  a  weak  economy,  the  elmina- 
tlon  of  Federal  housing  subsidies,  and 
the  inability  of  the  Government  to 
create  workable  regulations  for  pro- 
grams such  as  mortgage-subsidy 
bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  are  out  of  work  because 
of  the  housing  crisis.  P\irthermore,  un- 
employment has  affected  not  only  car- 
penters, plumbers,  electricians,  con- 
crete workers,  and  real  estate  sales 
people,  but  those  many  small  business- 
es which  furnish  the  home.  And.  while 
the  housing  industry  primarily  sup- 
ports small  business,  several  "Fortune 
500"  companies  such  as  General  Elec- 
tric, Wayerhauser.  United  States 
Steel,  and  Whirlpool  are  being  hurt  by 
the  sharp  decline  in  housing  starts. 

Since  1978.  the  estimated  loss  to  the 
economy  due  to  the  housing  crisis  has 
been  $238  billion,  in  addition  to  the 
tax  revenue  loss  of  $15.66  billion.  Fur- 
ther, with  every  percentage  increase  in 
imemployment,  $25  million  is  added  to 
the  Federal  budget.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
housing  crisis  has  created  many  hard- 
ships for  the  people  of  this  country, 
not  least  of  all,  the  American  dream  of 
homeownership  has  been  priced 
beyond  the  reach  of  over  90  percent  of 
working  American  families. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  act  now 
to  help  the  housing  industry,  and  H.R. 
3614  is  just  that  type  of  action.  The 
bill  will  bring  no  new  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  because  the  antici- 
pated revenue  impact  for  a  3-year 
period  for  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
has  been  included  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980.  Clearly, 
the  sooner  H.R.  3614  is  enacted  into 
law  the  sooner  the  housing  industry 
will  be  able  to  get  back  on  its  feet, 
which  means  more  jobs,  and  more  tax 
revenue  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.,  3614  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same.* 


COMMEMORATION  OF  TARAS 
SHEVCHENKO  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L.  NELUGAN 

OP  PKITNSYLVAlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  and  honor  today  to  com- 
memorate Taras  Shevchenko  Day. 
This  great  Ukrainian  poet  and  nation- 
alist did  much  to  inspire  a  national 
spirit  of  independence  In  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  through  his  literary  ef- 
forts. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  bom  in  Kiev 
in  1814.  Shevchenko  and  other 
Ukrainians  organized  the  Society  of 
Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  1843. 
The  society  led  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  win  the  Ukraine's  independ- 
ence from  Russia.  Shevchenko  was 
exiled  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  in  1847. 

Unlike  most  of  the  romantic  litera- 
ture of  the  times,  Shevchenko's  poems 
have  a  clear  social  message.  His  poems 
describe  the  hard  life  of  the  Ukrainian 
serfs.  By  expressing  their  desire  for 
freedom,  Shevchenko  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence. By  writing  always  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ukraine,  Shevchenko  cre- 
ated a  Ukrainian  ethnic  consciousness. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Ukraine.  I  proudly  salute  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  Ukrainian  patriot; 
I  join  with  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent in  Pennsylvania's  11th  Congres- 
sional District  in  commemorating  the 
accomplishments  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Ulerainian  poets.* 


INDEXING  IRA  ACCOUNT  LIMITS 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1982 

*  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  supported  liberalization  of  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  (IRA's).  I 
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was  pleased  that  several  tax  law 
changes,  including  universal  eligibility 
and  higher  contribution  limits,  were 
adopted  last  year. 

One  further  change  should  be  made. 
We  need  to  protect  last  year's  IRA 
gains  from  erosion  through  inflation. 
Two  thousand  dollars  of  IRA  contribu- 
tions per  year  may  be  an  adequate 
limit  in  1982.  but  10  years  from  now 
inflation  may  cut  the  value  of  that 
limit  in  half.  People  who  have  been 
led  to  make  a  long  run  commitment  to 
providing  their  own  retirement  Income 
may  gradually  find  that  the  contribu- 
tion limits  are  inadequate  to  support 
that  commitment. 

Accordingly.  Thursday,  I  Introduced 
H.R.  5741,  which  would  index  IRA 
contribution  limits  for  inflation  begin- 
ning in  1983.  This  bill  uses  the  index- 
ing mechanism  adopted  for  individual 
income  tax  brackets  in  last  year's  bill. 

The  only  major  objection  to  this  bill 
will  probably  be  the  revenue  loss  it 
would  eventually  cause  for  the  Treas- 
ury. However,  close  examination  re- 
veals that  in  this  short  Intermediate 
time.  Government  revenue  losses  are 
more  than  matched  by  private  capital 
increases. 

For  example,  this  year  it  Is  estimat- 
ed that  there  will  be  $20  billion  of  IRA 
contributions  nationwide,  of  which  $7 
billion,  or  35  percent  will  be  new  sav- 
ings (i.e.,  savings  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  made).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  $20  billion  is  excluded  from 
taxable  income,  so  the  revenue  loss  to 
the  Treasury  is  $20  billion  times  the 
average  marginal  tax  rate  paid  by 
those  making  the  IRA  contributions. 
If  their  average  marginal  rate  is  35 
percent,  (which  occurs  in  1982  at  a 
taxable  income  of  $32,000  to  $37,000 
for  a  childless  married  couple),  there 
will  be  a  net  gain  of  funds  for  the  cap- 
ital markets. 

After  the  currently  scheduled  indi- 
vidual income  tax  rate  cuts  are  com- 
pleted next  year,  the  top  rate  will  be 
only  at>out  38.5  percent.  Thus,  if  35 
percent  of  IRA  contributions  continue 
to  be  new  savings,  the  revenue  loss 
from  this  bill  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  increased  private  capital  formation. 

This  is  a  simple  bill,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.  I  also  ask  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

H.R. 5741 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  adjust  the  dollar  llmltationB  on 
the  deduction  for  retirement  savlnKs  for 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  219  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  retirement  savings)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (g>  as 
subsection  (h)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (f )  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Inflation  AMVsruam.— 
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"(1)  In  OEHKRAi..— In  the  case  of  any  Ux- 
able  year  beginning  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1982.  each  of  the  provisions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  applied  by  Increasing 
each  dollar  amount  contained  therein  by 
the  Inflation  adjustment  for  such  calendar 
year.  Any  Increase  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  >10. 

"(2)  P«ovMiOH8  AFfw:TKD.— For  purposes 
of  paragrwh  (1),  the  provisions  referred  to 
in  this  paragraph  are: 

"(A)  Subsections  (bKlHA).  (b)(4XA)(i). 
and  (cK2XAKt)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  408 
and  the  first  sentence  of  section 
408(d)<5KA). 

"(C)  Subsection  (aK4)  of  section  409. 

"(3)  IwTuiTiOH  AOJTJSTMnrr.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  inflation  adjustment 
for  any  calendar  year  Is  the  percentage  (if 
any)  by  which— 

"(A)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  (as  defined  in  section  l(fK4)),  exceeds. 

"(B)  the  CFI  for  calendar  year  1981  (as  so 
defined)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1982.* 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 

CONTEST 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

or  mcHioAit 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies'  auxiliary 
conduct  a  voice  of  democracy  contest. 
This  year,  more  than  250,000  high 
school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  five  national 
scholarships  which  are  awarded  as  top 
prizes.  This  year's  winner  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  also  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  Julie  Ann  Wllber- 
ding  lives  in  Lake  Linden,  Mich.,  at- 
tends the  Lake  Linden-Hubell  School 
and  hopes  to  have  a  career  in  medi- 
cine. Her  winning  essay  stresses  the 
need  for  all  Americans  to  work  togeth- 
er to  keep  this  Nation  strong.  I  submit 
the  essay  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
"COMnro  TooKTHXS  is  a  BKOimfiiio;  Kzeping 

TooiTHn  Is  Progxiss:  Working  Togeth- 

n  Is  Snecsss." 

The  early  colonists  had  a  choice,  they 
could  work  together  for  the  success  of  our 
country,  or  they  could  work  separately  and 
fail.  But  failure  comes  in  two  classes:  those 
who  thought  and  never  did,  and  those  who 
did  and  never  thought.  The  early  Americans 
thought  and  did.  today  we  think  and  do. 

In  the  past  200  years,  our  country  has 
been  growing  and  developing  at  a  rapid 
pace.  The  dreams  and  hopes  of  our  forefa- 
thers have  been  fulfilled  through  the  times 
of  Joy,  sorrow,  war  and  celebration.  And  we 
have  fulfilled  those  dreams  and  hopes  to- 
gether. 

Let's  go  back  in  history,  shall  we,  to  the 
times  of  the  early  settlers.  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  people  of  a  certain  town  to  help 
a  new  family  build  their  home.  Everyone  in 
the  town  helped  and  when  the  task  was 
completed,    they   celebrated   in    song   and 
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dance.  This  isn't  as  trivial  as  it  sounds. 
Rather  it  can  be  thought  of  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  undertaking,  America.  From 
that  time  on,  people  have  been  following 
that  example  and  when  we  look  around  at 
our  country  today,  we  see  the  results. 

America  is  a  fairly  young  country  com- 
pared to  a  lot  of  others.  We've  only  had  200 
years  to  work  with.  But  look  at  how  much 
we  have  grown!  Today  we  are  one  of  the 
most  advanced  countries  in  the  world.  And 
this  says  a  lot  about  the  American  people. 

We  have  put  into  America  our  courage, 
sweat,  blood,  ourselves.  We  have  put  forth 
great  human  effort  and  we  have  worked  to- 
gether for  a  common  good.  And  when  the 
dark  hours  of  our  history  were  upon  us,  we 
hung  together,  we  didn't  give  up.  We  s|)ould 
take  great  pride  in  this! 

The  great  men  and  women  who  have  built 
America  are  many,  few  are  Itnown.  The 
legacy  they  leave  us  is  what  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  America.  And  it  is 
up  to  us  to  build  from  that  legacy. 

We  should  always  remember,  as  we  contin- 
ue to  help  our  country  develop,  that  the  in- 
dividual soloist  does  not  make  the  symphon- 
ic music  beautiful,  rather,  the  whole  orches- 
tra playing  together  in  harmony.  Together, 
they  produce  the  beautiful  music  that  the 
composer  desired.  Our  forefathers  desired 
great  things  for  our  country.  And  like  a 
finely  balanced  orchestra,  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  building  a  great  and  beautiful  country. 
We  have  played  our  music  well! 

Not  only  has  our  country  matured,  but 
also  the  thought  and  values  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  if 
we  are  willing  to  put  forth  hard  work  for  a 
cause  we  believe  in,  we  can  build  something 
great  and  cherish  it  for  the  rest  of  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  our  children. 

If  three  people  go  through  a  crisis,  wheth- 
er good  or  bad,  that  affects  all  <f  them;  by 
working  together  through  it,  they  seem  to 
form  a  kinship.  A  special  bond  forms  be- 
tween them  and  they  have  all  grown  as 
mature  individuals  and  they  are  all  the 
more  conscious  of  each  other's  needs.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  American  people.  Together 
we  have  shed  our  tears,  blood,  knowledge 
and  capabilities.  And  together  we"  have 
grown  to  be  a  mature  people  with  a  special 
bond  between  us. 

To  give  real  service,  you  must  add  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  bought  or  meas- 
ured—sincerity and  integrity.  This  is  what 
Americans  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  our  country,  and  we  still  must  contribute 
it  today.  And  if  we  work  together  as  a 
united  people,  our  capabilities  are  limitless. 

Two  hundred  years  of  history  are  behind 
us.  We  stUl  help  a  new  neighbor  out  in 
building  a  home.  We  began  by  coming  to- 
gether—through the  years  we  have  kept 
ourselves  together  and  progressed— today 
we  are  working  together  for  the  success  of 
our  future! 

'There  exist  limitless  opportunities  In 
every  industry.  Where  there  is  an  open 
mind,  there  will  always  be  a  frontier."  says 
Charles  Kettering.  Americans  have  open 
minds  and  we  have  a  frontier  before  us  that 
is  as  vast  as  the  cosmos  themselves.  We 
can't  conquer  that  frontier  unless  we  work 
together,  as  we  have  done  In  the  past!* 
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ALUMNI  ARTIST  GAINS 
WORLDWIDE  ACCLAIM 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rtORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  great  artists,  authors,  and  compos- 
ers have  not  received  recognition  for 
their  creative  greatness  during  their 
lifetime.  That  is  a  tragedy  for  those 
who  devote  their  lives  to  creating 
beauty  for  all  of  us  and  leave  a  legacy 
of  a  brighter  and  better  world  for  the 
generations  that  follow.  Posterity 
judges  a  civilization  by  its  culture. 

In  an  arti(de  in  The  Miami  Hurri- 
cane on  February  12.  1982.  tribute  was 
paid  to  Mark  Shecter.  a  1968  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Miami  and  an 
artist  whose  work  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  Matisse  by  a  world  renowed 
art  critic.  Dr.  Alfred  Werner.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  In  giving  recognition 
to  an  outstanding  artist  early  in  his 
career.  Mr.  ;^>eaker,  I  submit  the  arti- 
cle about  Mark  Shecter  for  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Miami  Hurricane,  Feb.  12, 1982] 
ALDifMi  Artist  Gains  WoRLOwim  Aoclaim 

Jacob  L.  and  Ann  Friedman,  residents  of 
Oolden  Beach,  have  acquired  five  impres- 
sive paintings  from  the  renowned  Mark 
Schecter,  a  1988  graduate  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami. 

The  five  paintings,  "Bromellad,"  "Mari- 
golds and  Four  O'  Clock,"  "Marigold  Bush 
and  Moonflowcr  Leaves,"  "Blonde  In  a  Red 
Shirt"  and  "Olrl  With  Doll, "  will  hang  as  a 
group  in  the  new  Radutzky  Emergency  Care 
Pavlllion  of  Brookdale  Hospital  In  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  The  pavUUon  will  be  completed 
this  spring. 

About  his  work,  Shecter  has  written  that. 
"I  usually  seek  the  sensual.  Color  to  excite 
the  eye.  Texture  to  excite  the  touch.  And 
subject  matter  to  either  please  the  mind  or 
make  a  statement." 

Shecter  added,  "I  like  using  the  figure  and 
such  themes  as  still  life,  landscapes,  tnteri- 
on,  nudes,  ballerinas  and  occasionally  an 
abstract  or  non-representational  painting. 
My  finished  painting  is  a  combination  of  the 
artistic  qualities  that  court  in  modem  art." 

Dr.  Alfred  Werner,  who  as  art  director  of 
the  16-volume  Elncyclopedla  Judalca  and 
author  of  21  books  achieved  worldwide  ac- 
ceptance as  art  critic  and  art  historian, 
Issued  the  certificate  naming  Schecter  as 
the  fauve  Matisse  of  today. 

Werner  wrote  that.  "In  a  career  that  now 
extends  over  a  dozen  years,  he  has  learned 
that  what  counts  Is  not  the  success  of  an 
Isolated  detail,  but  the  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  the  entire  picture,  a  harmonious 
balance  between  nature  and  spirit,  the 
senses  and  the  mind— in  short,  the  creative 
ego's  transformation  into  Impeccable  har- 
monies." 

Shortly  before  his  recent  passing,  Werner 
wrote  an  article  about  Shecter  in  which  he 
classified  Shecter  as  a  painter  with  the 
talent  of  men  like  Gauguin.  Van  Gogh,  Ma- 
tisse. Chagall  and  Soutlne. 

Ten  of  Shecter's  paintings  are  in  the  Art 
in  Embassies  Program  of  the  State  Depart- 
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ment,  along  with  the  works  of  Milton  Avery. 
William  James  Glackens.  Edward  Hopper, 
Jack  Levine,  Robert  Motherwell,  Louis  Eli- 
shemins  and  John  Singer  Sargent. 

Shecter  art  has  been  exhibited  in  27  coun- 
tries. When  Vice-President  CJeorge  Bush 
was  American  ambassador  to  China,  he  ar- 
ranged an  exhibition  of  Shecter  paintings  in 
Peking.  It  was  the  first  showing  of  contem- 
porary American  art  in  China  in  many 
years. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  of  Israel 
owns  two  of  Shecter's  paintings.  One  is  a 
portrait  of  Begin  and  the  other  is  a  portrait 
of  Jimmy  Carter. 

Shecter's  work  is  in  collections  in  such 
prestigious  museums  as  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  the  American  Film  Institute  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  work  is  also 
at  the  Lowe  Art  Museum  on  the  University 
of  Miami  campus. 

The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York  has  aqulred  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Solomon 
Shecter  for  its  permanent  collection.  Dr. 
Shecter  was  one  of  the  Important  founders 
of  Conservative  Judaism  in  America.  When 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  Dr.  Shecter  was  Its  first 
president.* 


NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY  WEEK 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  week  of  February  28  to  March 
6  has  been  designated  as  "National 
Construction  Industry  Week".  The 
construction  industry  has  made  and 
continues  to  make  a  signflcant  contri- 
bution to  our  country  and  Its  econo- 
my, and  this  well  deserved  recognition 
is  long  overdue. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  role  played  by  one 
Important  segment  of  the  construction 
Industry,  known  as  the  equipment 
rental  industry,  whose  members 
supply  equipment  and  tools  of  all 
types  to  contractors,  industrial  firms 
and  (x>nsumers. 

The  principal  representative  of  the 
equipment  rental  industry  is  the 
American  Rental  Ass<x;lation  with 
more  than  3,000  members  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  abroad. 
ARA  and  its  members,  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  whom  are  small  businesses,  play 
a  vital  role  in  the  construction  indus- 
try by  serving  the  needs  of  contrac- 
tors, large  and  small,  throughout  the 
country. 

The  equipment  rental  industry  re- 
volves around  the  products  and  serv- 
ices it  offers  for  rent.  From  tools  to 
tractors,  backhoes  to  bulld(}zers,  the 
importance  to  the  construction  indus- 
try in  terms  of  quality  convenience 
and  cost  effectiveness  cannot  be  over- 
stressed. 

Yet,  despite  its  importance,  the  rela- 
tively new  concept  of  short  term 
equipment  rentals  frequently  is  mlsun- 
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derstood  by  Government  agencies, 
taxing  authorities,  legislators,  lawyers, 
accountants,  and  others. 

In  law,  and  in  Webster's  dictionary, 
no  real  distinction  is  made  between 
renting  and  leasing.  But  for  those  in 
the  equipment  rental  business,  the  dif- 
ferences are  quite  definite.  Rental  is 
for  a  short  or  indeterminate  period  of 
time.  It  can  be  less  than  1  day,  or  for 
as  long  as  the  contractor  wants  it  to 
be.  The  important  thing  is  this:  The 
contractor  can  return  the  rented  item 
anytime  he  wants  to,  and  pay  rent 
only  for  the  time  he  has  used  it.  His 
cost  and  his  liability  begin  and  end 
with  the  rental  period— which  he  con- 
trols. 

Leasing,  on  the  other  hand,  involves 
a  contractually  agreed  upon  period  of 
time— generally  more  than  1  year— for 
which  the  contractor  usually  agrees  to 
terms  that  repay  at  least  the  major 
portion  of  the  full  purchase  price  of 
the  equipment  leased.  Some  lease 
transactions  include  maintenance,  but 
most  do  not.  Renting  never  includes  a 
guaranteed  period  of  time,  and  renting 
always  includes  maintenance. 

Renting  equipment  offers  contrac- 
tors many  advantages,  primarily  eco- 
nomic, and  all  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower 
costs.  Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  a  few 
of  them: 

1.  Maintenance.  Equipment  rented 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  includes  full 
maintenance.  The  contractor  needs  no 
repair  shop,  no  spare  parts  supply,  no 
mechanics,  and  no  parts  supply  inven- 
tory or  maintenance  records  for  it. 

2.  Breakdown.  Virtually  all  equip- 
ment is  subject  to  oc(»slonal  break- 
down in  use.  The  equipment  rental 
firm  can  supply  a  contractor  with  re- 
placement equipment  when  his  own 
breaks  done— thus  avoiding  costly 
delays.  When  rented  equipment  breaks 
down,  it  is  immediately  replaced  by 
the  equipment  rental  firm  at  no  cost 
to  the  user. 

3.  Warehousing.  Warehousing  facili- 
ties are  seldom  needed  for  rental 
equipment.  This  aspect  of  renting  has 
made  It  possible  for  some  contractors 
to  operate  successful  construction 
businesses  with  little  more  overhead 
than  the  cost  of  a  telephone  answering 
service  by  having  equipment  rental 
firms  serve  as  their  warehouses. 

4.  Mobility.  Equipment  rental  offers 
the  (xjntractor  or  other  user  a  mobility 
that  could  not  exist  with  owned  equip- 
ment. A  contractor,  for  example,  can 
bid  on  a  Job  several  hundred  miles 
away,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  he 
will  find  the  equipment  he  needs  at  an 
equipment  rental  firm  near  his  Job 
site.  Before  the  rapid  growth  of  equip- 
ment rental  firms,  a  major  argument 
in  favor  of  owning  equipment  was 
availability  and  convenience.  This  has 
now  become  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments against  owning,  since  rental  fa- 
cilities are  now  almost  universal. 
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5.  Cost  control.  Better  cost  control  is 
possible  with  rented  equipment. 
Knowing  the  true  costs  of  equipment 
owned  is  difficult.  Rented  equipment 
offers  its  user  Just  one  accountable 
cost  figure— that  shown  on  the  rental 
invoice. 

6.  Inventory  control.  Another  advan- 
tage in  renting  Is  better  Inventory  con- 
trol. Contractors  In  particular  often 
find  that  they  have  less  inventory  loss 
due  to  pilferage  when  equipment  is 
rented  rather  than  owned.  Although 
at  first  glance  this  may  seem  strange, 
there  is  a  very  logical  reason  for  it. 
The  presence  of  continuous  billing  on 
any  rented  item  tends  to  establish  ac- 
countability for  that  item.  The  con- 
tractor who  owns  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous equipment  has  a  difficult 
time  establishing  personal  responsibil- 
ity for  any  of  it.  Tools  signed  for  at  an 
equipment  renUl  firm- tools  which 
must  ultimately  be  returned- seem 
somehow  to  be  watched  with  sharper 
eyes. 

7.  Disposal  costs.  It  is  easy  to  over- 
look the  cost  of  disposing  of  owned 
equipment.  It  costs  money  to  sell  any 
type  of  used  or  obsolete  equipment. 
Preparing  the  equipment  for  resale, 
advertising  and  selling  time  are  cost 
factors  of  ownership  that  do  not  occur 
in  renting. 

8.  Obsolescence.  Day-to-day  renting 
eliminates  obsolescence  risk  for  the 
contractor.  Faster  and  better  equip- 
ment is  constantly  appearing,  as  man- 
ufacturers battle  for  a  market  keenly 
aware  of  rising  wage  costs. 

9.  Correct  equipment  for  the  Job. 
Renting  avoids  another  kind  of  ineffi- 
ciency through  use  of  the  wrong  size 
or  type  of  equipment  for  a  given  Job. 
Rental  insures  the  correct  equipment 
for  the  Job.  Equipment  rental  firms 
provide  specialized  equipment  for  the 
unusual  Job. 

10.  Minimum  equipment  for  the  Job. 
Equipment  rental  enables  contractors 
to  avoid  the  cost  of  idle  equipment. 
Contractors  need  only  purchase  basic 
equipment  and  are  not  burdened  with 
the  purchase  of  costly  but  seldom  used 
machinery. 

11.  Personal  property  taxes  and  li- 
censes. There  are  no  personal  property 
taxes  or  license  costs  for  the  user  of 
rented  equipment. 

12.  Conservation  of  capital.  Renting 
conserves  capital.  It  frees  capital  for 
other,  potentially  more  profitable  uses 
than  that  of  being  tied  up  in  equip- 
ment. 

13.  Increases  borrowing  capacity. 
The  equipment  user  who  rents  rather 
than  buys  generally  finds  borrowing 
easier  because  he  has  a  better,  ratio  of 
assets  to  liabilities,  as  the  equipment 
does  not  appear  as  a  liability  on  his 
balance  sheet.  This  means  that  his 
normal  line  of  bank  credit  is  not  dis- 
turbed. Contractors  have  found  this 
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most  Important  in  securing  the  bonds 
necessary  for  construction  work. 

Equipment  rental  firms  serve  con- 
tractors (and  consumers)  throughout 
the  country— providing  convenient  and 
efficient  service  and  products. 

The  American  Rental  Association 
and  its  members  are  a  dynamic  and 
growing  part  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  our  economy.* 
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NICK  DARIENZO:  MINEOLA'S 
SPECIAL  LETTER  CARRIER 


DEFENSE  SPENDING:  ANOTHER 
VIEW 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  March  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  my  demo- 
cratic colleagues  nishlng  to  be  bap- 
tized as  "bom-again"  budget  cutters.  I 
believe  it  is  incxmibent  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  closely  examine  the  pro- 
gram these  Individual  are  suggesting. 

It  is  a  program  simplistic  in  design 
but  potentially  devastating  in  effect.  It 
calls  for  a  return  to  the  miserably 
failed  economic  policies  of  the  last  25 
years  which  are  largely  responsible  for 
our  current  economic  dilemma. 

The  linchpins  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues program  is  to  put  the  Ameri- 
can people  back  into  the  shackles  of 
overtaxation  and  to  slash  the  defense 
budget. 

While  I  personally  feel  the  budget  of 
every  department  Is  not  cast  in  stone 
and  that  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  must 
be  eliminated  no  matter  where  it 
exists,  to  suggest  that  we  can  balance 
the  budget  by  significantly  cutting  de- 
fense spending  is  both  misleading  and 
dangerous. 

What  the  American  people  should 
know  is  that  If  Congress  cut  from  the 
1983  budget  both  new  aircraft  carriers, 
the  B-1  bomber,  the  MX  missile,  the 
M-1  tank,  the  infantry  fighting  vehi- 
cle, the  attack  helicopter,  the  LAMPS 
III  antisubmarine  warfare  program 
and  every  F-16  and  all  F-18's  we  would 
save  about  $5  billion  in  outlay  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  mortgage  our  Nation's  future 
security  for  $5  billion,  or  for  that 
matter,  any  amount  of  money,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
put  aside  political  rhetoric  and  begin 
to  work  on  realistic  ways  to  reduce  the 
unacceptable  budget  deficit  we  now 
face.* 


HON.*  JOHN  UBOUniilER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  MODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that 
dedicated  individuals  who  devote  their 
energies  to  public  service— and  per- 
form their  duties  in  an  exemplary 
fashion— comprise  a  very  special 
group. 

For  27  years,  the  residents  of  Mineo- 
la.  Long  Island,  have  been  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  service  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Nick  Darienzo,  an  outstanding 
mall  carrier. 

Bom  and  raised  in  the  village  which 
he  now  serves.  Nick  Darienzo  repre- 
sents the  epitome  of  good  service.  Ever 
present  and  ever  pleasant,  he  was 
often  the  only  friendly  face  to  many 
lonely,  elderly  shut-ins.  His  kindly 
ways  made  him  a  true  friend  of  every 
child  on  his  route. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  fashionable  to 
chastise  the  failings  of  bureaucracy. 
Nick  Darienzo  stands  out  as  a  shining 
example  of  the  most  important  aspect 
of  public  service— conscientious  con- 
cern. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  Mr.  Nick  Darienzo  be  hon- 
ored and  graciously  thanked  for  a  job 
well  done.  Though  Nick  Darienzo  has 
worn  the  hat  of  letter  carrier,  good  cit- 
izen, and  neighbor— he  will  always  be 
remembered  and  cherished,  by  all  who 
have  known  him,  as  a  friend.* 


TRAGIC  SITUATION  IN  EAST 
TIMOR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS    ' 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  KOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  previous  occasions  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  tragic  situation 
in  the  former  Portuguese  colony  of 
East  Timor,  which  was  invaded  by  In- 
donesia in  late  1975  and  today  remains 
occupied  in  defiance  of  interational 
law.  The  New  York  times  and  other 
newspapers  have  reported  a  Timorese 
death  toll  that  may  exceed  200,000— 
perhaps  one-third  or  more  of  the 
island  territory's  original  population 
of  700.000. 

I  have  emphasized  that  it  is  wrong 
for  the  United  States,  which  stands 
firm  against  foreign  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Cambodia,  and  Poland,  to 
back  Indonesia's  indefensible  stance 
on  East  Timor.  I  have  underscored  the 
fact  that  Portugal— which  in  interna- 
tional law  is  still  recognized  as  the 
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legal  sovereign— has  the  responsibility 
to  initiate  diplomatic  steps  that  could 
lay  the  groundwork  for  an  eventual 
end  to  the  Indonesian  occupation  of 
East  Timor. 

Last  May  21 1  noted  with  concern  In- 
donesisui  press  accounts  of  massive 
military  maneuvers  in  East  Timor  by 
the  Indonesian  Armed  Forces.  There 
was  no  independent  evidence  that 
these  military  maneuvers  had  ex- 
tended to  actual  military  operations 
against  Timorese  nationalists  who  con- 
tinue to  resist  Indonesia's  brutal  occu- 
pation of  their  country.  I  stated,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  event  that  an  Indone- 
sian military  offensive  did  take  place, 
it  should  be  condemned  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms.  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Elast  Timor 
had  already  been  subjected  to  a  Cam- 
bodla-like  famine,  caused  by  the  Indo- 
nesian invasion  and  subsequent  mili- 
tary operations. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been 
many  credible  reports  that  a  new  In- 
donesian military  offensive  did  in  fact 
take  place  from  last  July  through  Sep- 
tember. No  one  seriously  disputes  that 
this  offensive  took  place. 

The  information  that  has  become 
available  is  horrifying.  Indonesian 
troops  forcibly  conscripted  thousands 
of  Timorese  villagers  In  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  flush  out  the  national- 
ist resistance  by  using  the  villagers  as 
a  human  shield.  An  account  in  the 
well-regarded  Australian  daily,  the 
Age.  drew  particular  attention  to  this 
"corral  campaign."  which  should  be 
condemned  by  all  civilized  people. 

Let  us  be  dear  about  the  nature  of 
this  conflict.  Amnesty  International 
has  provided  accounts  of  mass  execu- 
tions carried  out  by  Indonesian  troops 
against  surrendered  Timorese  nation- 
alist guerillas  and  civilians  alike.  A 
January  12  report  in  the  London 
Guardian  said  that  "East  Timorese 
refugees  arri?ing  in  Lisbon  claim  that 
mass  executions  and  indiscriminate 
brutality  are  continuing  In  their 
homeland."  Other  refugee  and  Catho- 
lic Church  accounts  have  spoken  of 
Indonesian  executions  of  women  and 
children,  and  have  even  charged  that 
in  some  instances  surrendered  Timor- 
ese guerillas  have  been  executed,  and 
their  wives  forced  to  live  with  Indone- 
sian soldiers. 

In  a  Christmas  Day  editorial,  the 
New  York  Times  stated  that  "the 
people  of  East  Timor  are  still  being  de- 
stroyed with  genocidal  fury."  On 
Christmas  Eve,  the  London  Times,  like 
the  New  Yorit  Times,  made  reference 
to  situations  in  Poland.  Afghanistan, 
and  Central  America,  and  also  made 
strong  mention  of  Timor. 

Closer  to  my  home,  California  news- 
papers have  recently  published  excel- 
lent editorials  and  commentary  on  the 
Elast  Timor  tragedy.  In  short,  while 
some  would  prefer  to  avert  their  eyes. 
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Timor  will  not  go  away:  It  will  contin- 
ue to  haunt  us,  until  firm  steps  are 
taken  to  bring  this  tragedy  to  an  end.  I 
have  suggested  such  steps  before,  and 
win  continue  to  do  so. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  25.  19811 
Christmas  Beacohs 

Faith  and  freedom,  as  President  Reagan 
aptly  put  it,  are  the  twin  beacons  that 
brighten  the  American  sky  this  day.  Faith 
in  the  power  of  love  to  conquer  cruelty; 
freedom  to  pursue  the  potential  of  every 
person  and  community.  It  was  altogether 
fitting  for  Mr.  Reagan  to  Join  his  Christmas 
prayer  to  a  solemn  warning  that  Americans 
would,  without  violence,  punish  the  foes  of 
Freedom  who  desecrate  this  holiday. 

First  of  all  In  Poland.  The  President's 
warnings  to  Warsaw  and  Moscow  are  timely 
and  measured.  They  still  offer  a  choice: 
East- West  collaboration  in  rebuilding  Polish 
society  or  painful  sanctions  against  the 
strained  economies  of  the  entire  Soviet  bloc. 

This  Is,  to  be  sure,  intervention,  but  not  to 
implant  America's  preference  In  social  sys- 
tems. It  Is  Intervention  In  defense  of  civil- 
ized values  that  Communists  profess  to 
share— the  most  basic  rights  of  dissent  and 
conscience. 

In  rebelling  against  a  failed  system,  the 
Polish  people  do  not  threaten  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  They  demand  only  workers'  rights  In  a 
workers'  state.  If  that  somehow  threatens 
Soviet  Ideology,  the  remedy  lies  in  Soviet  re- 
forms, not  in  the  export  of  martial  terror. 
Barbarity,  like  freedom,  is  contagious.  The 
defeat  of  Stalinism  is  the  business  of  every 
modem  state. 

Believing  that  there  may  yet  be  a  path 
out  of  the  Polish  darkness.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
so  far  imposed  only  the  mildest  sanctions. 
Yet  he  was  firm  in  warning  of  costlier  ac- 
tions If  Warsaw  and  Moscow  persist  in  their 
war  against  the  Polish  people.  To  enjoy- 
indeed,  depend  upon— constructive  relations 
with  other  peoples,  the  Communist  govern- 
ments simply  have  to  learn  to  deal  humane- 
ly with  movements  like  Solidarity. 

Today  of  all  days,  we  recognize  that  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  are  only  imperfectly  real- 
ized on  earth.  A  mere  nine  years  ago,  Ameri- 
cans were  ruthlessly  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam. One  evil,  however,  does  not  validate 
another.  To  stop  Judging  others  would  be  to 
let  all  values  disappear. 

So  not  only  Poland,  Mr.  President:  there 
are,  alas,  not  enough  White  House  windows 
to  light  a  candle  for  all  the  world's  op- 
pressed this  Christmas. 

As  In  Poland.  Oovemments  are  now  at 
war  with  their  own  people  in  Guatemala,  EH 
Salvador  and  Afghanistan.  In  Indonesia,  the 
people  of  East  Timor  are  still  being  de- 
stroyed vrlth  genocidal  fury.  In  South  Africa 
and  Iran,  protest  against  appalling  suppres- 
sion and  racism  Is  cruelly  crushed. 

These  brutalities,  too.  are  defended  as 
Ideologically  Imperative,  but  all  offend  faith 
and  freedom.  Their  perpetrators,  too,  de- 
serve notice  that  such  crimes  against  hu- 
manity "will  cost  them  dearly." 

[Prom  the  London  Times.  Dec.  24, 1981] 
How  silently,  how  silently,  the  wondrous 
gift  Is  given.  The  Times,  like  other  national 
daily  newspapers,  falls  silent  for  two  days  at 
this  time  of  year.  Those  who  normally  write 
and  read  it  are  presumed  to  be  celebrating, 
in  whatever  manner  they  see  fit,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation:  the  doctrine  that 
Ood  took  on  himself  human  nature,  and 
subjected  himself  to  human  experience. 
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Human  experience  means,  for  the  majori- 
ty of  human  beings,  suffering,  deprivation 
and  oppression.  The  stable  in  Bethlehem 
symbolises  that:  an  expectant  mother  up- 
rooted from  her  home  by  the  arbitrary 
decree  of  an  occupying  power  and  obliged  to 
give  birth  In  what  must  have  been  danger- 
ously Insanitary,  as  well  as  acutely  uncom- 
fortable conditions;  a  child  pursued.  In  the 
first  days  of  His  life,  by  the  ruthless  securi- 
ty forces  of  a  puppet  ruler  in  a  panic. 

God  incarnate  begins  life  on  earth  as  a 
refugee  and  ends  It  as  a  political  prisoner. 
He  should  certainly  feel  at  home  In  the 
world  of  1981.  Where  would  He  choose  to  be 
bom  now?  We  think  first  of  Poland,  of 
course.  There.  If  anywhere.  He  is  present 
this  Christmas  in  the  homes  and  churches 
of  a  brave  Christian  people  who  have  mirac- 
ulously drawn  faith  from  a  history  of  suf- 
fering apparently  without  end.  They  are 
part  of  the  European  family.  Their  pain, 
their  struggles,  their  deaths  are  especially 
close  to  us. 

Christ  Is  no  less  present  with  the  victims 
of  torture,  rape  and  murder  in  those  coun- 
tries where  Herod  and  his  soldiers  add 
insult  to  Injury  by  themselves  professing 
the  Christian  faith.  Guatemala  and  El  Sal- 
vador—the latter  actually  named  after  the 
Redeemer  of  Mankind— are  particularly  fla- 
grant examples,  but  one  could  make  a  long 
list  In  Latin  America  and  then  add  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

He  Is  also  In  the  prisons  of  the  Ethiopian 
Dergue,  where  relatives  of  the  late  Einperor 
still  languish,  amid  countless  others,  after 
six  years  of  revolution.  He  is  in  the  refugee 
camps  of  Somalia  and  Sudan,  the  "re-educa- 
tion* camps  of  Vietnam  and  the  over- 
crowded townships  of  South  Africa.  He  is 
hiding  from  Indonesian  troops  in  the  Jun- 
gles of  East  Timor.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
thousands  of  Cambodian  orphans  whom 
relief  agencies  are  Just  managing  to  feed, 
but  not  to  provide  with  the  elementary 
stimuli  needed  for  mental  development.  He 
is  being  held  by  revolutionary  guards  In 
Iran,  liable  to  execution  at  any  moment  on 
a  sentence  pronounced  in  the  name  of  God 
the  Most  Merciful  and  Compassionate  by 
some  self-appointed  revolutionary  Judge.  He 
is  standing  trial  today  with  a  group  of  Turk- 
ish trade  unionists.  He  is  with  Jewish  par- 
ents in  the  Soviet  Union,  unemployed  be- 
cause they  applied  for  an  emigration 
visa.  ...  Or  bom  in  Bethlehem  to  a  family 
whose  house  has  been  blown  up  because  one 
member  is  suspected  of  terrorism. 

But  If  all  human  misery  is  to  be  gathered 
in,  the  net  of  compassion  must  be  spread 
much  more  widely  to  include  the  victims  not 
Just  of  misused  state  power  but  also  of  neg- 
ligence, failure  and  Indifference.  It  must 
take  In  the  poor  of  Egypt,  the  starving  of 
Calcutta,  the  African  child  dying  of  an  In- 
fectious disease  against  which  he  could  have 
been  Inoculated  for  the  price  of  one  of  the 
cheaper  Christmas  presents  of  a  British 
middle  class  child.  It  must  take  in  the 
frightened  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  un- 
employed of  Britain. 

"I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not 
in:  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not:  sick  and  In 
prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not".  Who  can 
keep  those  words  in  mind  and  still  enjoy  his 
Christmas  dinner?  The  very  multiplicity  of 
claims  on  our  compassion  helps  to  anaesthe- 
tize conscience  and  to  excuse  callousness. 
We  cannot  exclude  or  reject  any  claim,  but 
neither  can  we  focus  equally  on  all  at  all 
times  or  we  lose  sight  of  the  Individual 
human  dimension,  which  Is  the  crucial  one. 
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To  the  Iranian  who  knows  that  hundreds 
of  his  compatriots  are  being  executed  every 
week,  or  to  the  Palestinian  refused  access  to 
what  he  regards  as  his  homeland,  the  fuss 
made  in  the  West  about  two  old  people  on 
hunger  strike  lor  the  sake  of  one  healthy 
young  woman's  right  to  leave  her  country 
may  seem  disproportionate,  just  as  In  the 
Prance  of  the  1890s  many  hungry  and  ex- 
ploited French  workers  could  not  see  why  so 
much  energy  was  spent  on  a  struggle  to 
clear  one  bourgeois  officer  accused  of  espio- 
nage. 

The  right  answer  is  that  of  Jean  Jaures: 
justice  for  Dreyfus,  bourgeois,  was  a  step  to- 
wards justice  for  Dupont,  ouvrler.  Winning 
human  rights  for  Iranians  or  Cambodians  or 
Kurds  or  Poles  or  Palestinians— or  Indeed 
for  the  Soviet  population  in  general— is  Im- 
measurably more  difficult  than  winning  one 
exit  visa  for  Lisa  Alexeyeva.  but  If  the  world 
had  not  been  able  to  save  the  Sakharovs  its 
capacity  to  attempt  those  other  tasks  would 
have  been  greatly  diminished.  Concern  for 
one  individual  life  is  the  essential  sUrtlng 
point  for  concern  about  numy.  Too  many  of 
the  world's  crimes  hae  originated  in  forget- 
fulness  of  this  basic  truth.  In  the  case  of  the 
Sakharovs  a  principle  of  universal  validity 
was  successfully  asserted  and  the  forces  of 
evil  were  persuaded  to  give  way.  There  Is  no 
cause  for  complacency  there,  but  a  glimmer 
of  hope.  The  struggle  can  and  must  move 
on. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  7.  1982] 
The    Shattxrzd    Woru)    op    East   Timor: 

Southeast  Asiam  Islanv  Sufpirs  Horror 

AT  Haitss  or  Indonesia 

(By  Arnold  Kohen) 

It  should  be  a  news  story  of  major  impor- 
tance, if  measured  In  human  lives  many  tens 
of  thousands  killed— perhaps  a  third  of  the 
territory's  600,000  Inhabitants— as  a  result 
of  a  military  Invasion  by  a  nation  with  a 
population  200  times  Its  size.  The  occupa- 
tion forces  continue  to  wage  a  ruthless  cam- 
paign to  destroy  nationalist  resistance  while 
keeping  news  of  the  situation  from  reaching 
the  outside  world  by  allowing  few  people  to 
leave. 

The  victim  nation  had  fought  bravely  on 
the  Allied  side  during  World  War  II.  losing 
at  least  40.000  lives  while  sheltering  Austra- 
lian commandos.  But  Its  erstwhile  friends 
turned  their  diplomatic  backs  when  in  197S. 
E^ast  Timor,  a  Southeast  Asian  island  terri- 
tory then  emerging  from  400  yean  of  Portu- 
guese colonial  rule,  faced  invasion  by  its 
huge  neighbor,  Indonesia. 

At  first  glance,  the  situation  could  not 
seem  more  distant  from  American  concerns. 
The  old  World  War  II  connection  appears 
remote  today,  almost  as  tenuous  as  East 
Timor's  role  as  a  port  of  refuge  for  Captain 
Bligh  in  the  19th-century  classic,  "Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty. "  Other  factors  in  the  trage- 
dy of  East  Timor,  however,  are  a  bit  closer 
to  home,  and  have  combined  to  make  It  a 
thorny  Issue  for  three  successive  Adminis- 
trations in  Washington. 

The  SUte  Department  had  admitted  that 
"roughly  90  percent"  of  the  arms  available 
to  the  Indonesian  generals— rulers  of  a  stra- 
tegically located,  oll-rlch  nation  with  the 
world's  fifth-largest  population— at  the  time 
of  the  1975  invasion  were  American-sup- 
plied. U.S.  weapon  shipments  were  stepped 
up  thereafter.  Jakarta  has  also  received 
American  diplomatic  support  for  Its  position 
at  the  United  Nations,  which  nevertheless 
has  repeatedly  rejected  Indonesia's  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  East  Timor.  And.  slgnlfl- 
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cantly,  whenever  new  repiorts  of  Indonesian 
atrocities  have  surfaced.  U.S.  officials  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  shield  Jakarta  from 
congressional  and  press  criticism. 

Whatever  the  level  of  U.S.  Involvement,  it 
has  been  far  from  easy  to  draw  Americans' 
attention  to  the  situation.  Pew  have  ever 
heard  of  East  Timor,  and  there  are  perhaps 
a  dozen  Timorese-Americans  in  the  United 
States— hardly  the  makings  of  a  pressure 
group. 

Nonetheless,  the  Invasion  and  the  illegal 
tise  of  U.S. -supplied  weapons  for  aggressive 
purposes  attracted  enough  attention  to 
stimulate  an  initiative  In  early  1976  by  Rep. 
Tom  Harkin  (D-Iowa).  aimed  at  reducing 
U.S.  military  aid  to  Indonesia.  The  effort 
failed,  but  Congress  held  four  hearings  in 
1977  and  1978  to  probe,  in  the  words  of 
then-Rep.  Donald  Praser  (D-Mlnn.).  "allega- 
tions of  genocide  committed  by  the  Indone- 
sian armed  forces  against  the  population  of 
East  Timor." 

In  September,  1978.  a  group  of  Journalists, 
among  the  few  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the  ter- 
ritory since  the  invasion,  cited  accounts  al- 
leging that  hundreds  of  Timorese  were 
dying  of  starvation  each  month.  In  late 
1979.  international  relief  officials  were  final- 
ly admitted  to  the  island,  and  they  reported 
that  conditions  were  "worse  than  Biafra  and 
potentlaUy  as  serious  as  Cambodia." 

At  the  same  time,  a  group  of  Timorese  ref- 
ugees, mainly  Roman  Catholic  priests,  trav- 
eled to  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
alert  Congress  and  the  news  media  to  their 
country's  plight. 

This  was  at  the  height  of  the  Cambodian 
famine,  which  followed  the  Vietnamese  In- 
vasion of  that  country.  The  Soviets  were 
launching  their  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Though  they  tried,  officials  in  the  SUte  De- 
partment were  unable  to  explain  persuasive- 
ly Juat  why  the  Indonesian  invasion  of  East 
Timor  wu  any  different,  or  less  in  need  of  a 
humuiltarlan  and  political  solution.  Indone- 
sia's status  as  a  "friendly"  nation  ami  its 
staunch  anti-communist  presence  in  South- 
east Asia  were  factors  in  the  unsympathetic 
response  of  "security-minded"  people  in  the 
press  and  in  Congress.  Besides.  Timor  was 
an  Impoverished  agrarian  area  with  no 
wealth,  apart  from  Its  people,  for  even  Indo- 
nesia to  exploit.  The  best  reason  anyone  can 
offer  for  the  Invasion  Is  simply  that  East 
Timor  was  there,  the  Portugese  were  not. 
and  Indonesia  saw  "instability"  In  the  area. 

Still,  the  congressional  hearings  in  1979- 
80  and  the  brief  flurry  of  media  coverage 
were  enough  to  prod  Jakarta  into  allowing 
some  humanitarian  aid  onto  the  island. 
While  that  may  have  prevented  some  fur- 
ther deaths,  it  had  no  effect  on  other  basic 
problems. 

One  of  the  Timorese  priests  (East  Timor 
is  largely  Roman  Catholic)  who  testified 
before  Congress  reported  later  that  his  rela- 
tives had  been  threatened  because  of  his 
statements  here.  The  Indonesians  are  still 
denying  permission  to  emigrate,  and  those 
who  dare  to  apply,  and  families  of  those 
who  have  left,  are  punished  or  threatened. 
(One  thinks  of  the  case  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  his  family.)  In  late  1980,  Amnesty  Inter- 
national reported  arbitrary  executions  of 
surrendered  nationalist  guerrillas  by  the  In- 
donesian forces,  "disappearances"  and  large- 
scale  Imprisoimient  without  trial.  Amnesty 
(and  the  Catholic  Church  in  East  Timor) 
recommended  that  International  relief  agen- 
cies be  permitted  to  maintain  and  expand 
their  presence  in  the  territory  as  a  means  of 
providing  some  level  of  protection  for  the 
Timorese  population. 
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Last  May.  the  Timorese  seemed  to  have 
gained  a  new  and  important  ally  in  Senator 
S.  I.  Hayakawa  (R-Calif.).  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Asia. 
He  circulated  a  letter  among  his  colleagues 
supporting  the  need  for  continuing,  full- 
time,  on-the-spot  international  super%ision 
of  the  situation.  A  diverse,  bipartisan  group 
of  nearly  30  senators  supported  the  letter, 
illustrating  how  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  press  coverage  had  spread  awareness  of 
the  Timor  tragedy  in  Washington.  But  the 
initiative  fell  through  when  Hayakawa  sus- 
pended the  letter  under  pressure  from  the 
Reagan  Administration,  which  shares  the 
Carter  Administration's  reluctance  to  press 
Indonesia. 

Meanwhile,  horrifying  accounts  continue 
to  arrive  from  East  Timor.  The  most  recent 
is  a  report,  introduced  into  the  Congression- 
al Record  last  month  by  Sen.  Paul  E.  Tson- 
gas  (D-Mass.).  of  a  new  Indonesian  military 
offensive  in  which  500  Timorese,  including 
children  and  pregnant  women,  were  said  to 
have  been  massacred.  Church  sources  say 
that  the  latest  Indonesian  "operation" 
could  lead  to  a  renewal  of  serious  food  prob- 
lenvs— this  at  a  time  when  Jakarta  has 
barred  further  international  food  aid  for 
the  island. 

A  few  Timorese  still  manage  to  get  out.  A 
small  group  is  now  in  this  country,  under 
the  auspices  of  humanitarian  organizations, 
to  give  first-hand  accounts  of  the  tragedy 
being  suffered  by  their  countrymen.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  arrived  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica is  preoccupied  with  the  suppression  of 
the  people  of  Poland.  The  people  suffering 
on  a  little  Island  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  Pacific  wish  that  they  could  receive 
even  one-tenth  the  attention. 

[Prom  the  London  Guardian.  Jan.  12. 1982] 

East  TmoR  Retitgezs  Teu.  of  Mass 

ExEctrrioNS 

(Prom  Jill  Joiliffe  in  Lisbon) 

East  Timorese  refugees  arriving  in  Lisbon 
claim  that  mass  executions  and  indiscrimi- 
nate brutality  are  continuing  in  their  home- 
land, six  years  after  Indonesia  invaded  the 
former  Portuguese  colony. 

Two  MPs  from  the  Regional  Assembly  of 
East  Timor  were  arrested  recently  after 
they  complained  in  their  aiuiual  report  to 
President  Suharto  of  the  behaviour  o(  occu- 
pying troops.  They  said  that  the  Regional 
People's  Representative  Assembly  of  the 
province  of  East  Timor  was  continually  re- 
ceiving verbal  and  written  reports  or  com- 
plaints from  the  people  about  torture,  mal- 
treatment, murders,  and  other  serious  cases. 
Feelings  of  fear  were  widespread  among  the 
people  with  the  result  that  living  conditions 
had  worsened. 

The  report,  which  went  on  to  docimient 
specific  atrocities,  was  signed  by  Joao  Pedro 
Soares  and  Isaac  Leandro.  and  was  forward- 
ed to  President  Suharto  in  Jime.  In  Septem- 
ber it  was  leaked  to  the  foreign  press,  and  in 
November  the  two  men  were  arrested,  but 
have  since  been  released  after  an  outcry  in 
the  Australian  press. 

The  Incident  echoed  events  of  1976.  when 
Indonesian-appointed  Governor  Amaldo 
Araujo  submitted  a  similar  report  to  Presi- 
dent Suharto,  complaining  of  looting  and  in- 
discriminate brutalities  by  the  Indonesian 
military.  He  was  dismissed  soon  after  and 
replaced  by  the  present  Governor.  Guil- 
herme  Goncalves.  For  Indonesia.  East 
Timor  is  a  problem  which  will  not  go  away, 
despite  regular  military  offensives  finally  to 
subjugate  the  territory,  including  an  exten- 
sive military  operation  last  year. 
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According  to  refugees  who  recently  ar- 
rived in  Portugal  through  a  precarious 
escape  route  from  Dili,  the  East  Timorese 
capital,  fighting  is  still  going  on  between  In- 
donesian troops  and  Timorese  nationalists 
led  by  Fretilin,  the  Revolutionary  Front  of 
Independent  East  Timor,  and  arrests  and  ar- 
bitrary imprisonments  are  continuing. 

Amnesty  International  has  been  monitor- 
ing the  situation  since  the  invasion  and  its 
list  of  East  Timorese  who  have  disappeared 
or  allegedly  been  executed  is  growing.  The 
refugees  are  bitter  that  the  world  communi- 
ty is  vocally  indignant  about  Afghanistan 
but  appears  to  have  forgotten  them. 

In  recent  months,  the  island  territory  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  new  military  offensive 
by  the  Indonesian  Army.  Operasi  Kea- 
manan  (Operation  Security)  was  an  attempt 
to  sweep  the  country  with  a  force  made  up 
of  Indonesian  army  regulars  and  the  con- 
scripted local  population,  reminiscent  of  the 
lS30s  manhunt  in  Australia  which  de- 
stroyed the  last  of  the  Tasmanian  aborigi- 
nes. 

The  result,  according  to  a  Catholic 
Church  source  in  Dili— which  has  been  one 
of  the  few  reliable  channels  of  information 
since  1975— was  the  execution  of  about  500 
civilians  late  last  year,  although  the  oper- 
ation failed  to  capture  more  than  a  handful 
of  Fretilin  guerrillas. 

The  resistance  has  survived  the  most  dev- 
astating Indonesian  military  onslaughts 
over  six  years,  and  the  population  at  large 
appears  as  opposed  to  the  occupation  as  it 
was  In  1975. 

The  fortunes  of  the  guerrillas  have  varied: 
in  late  1978.  after  an  offensive  which  deci- 
mated the  FreUin  leadership,  the  resistance 
appeared  to  be  finished.  After  years  of 
pressing  for  access  to  Timor,  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  returned  there  in  late  1979 
(they  worked  there  earlier  in  1975)  and 
found  a  scene  of  mass  starvation.  For 
months  there  was  no  news  of  military  activi- 
ty until  June  10.  1980,  when  Fretilin  at- 
tacked Dili,  with  support  from  inside  the 
capital. 

It  was  publicly  admitted  by  Jakarta,  and  a 
new  wave  of  repression  began.  Reporto  later 
filtered  out  of  a  "hot  war"  in  the  Eastern 
Lospalos  region,  which  continues  to  worry 
the  Indonesians,  and  was  an  objective  of 
Operasi  Keamanan. 

First  news  of  Operasi  Keamanan  came  In 
a  smuggled  letter  from  Catholic  Church 
sources.  It  said:  "The  intention  is  to  wipe 
out  all  Fretilin  by  dislodging  them  from 
their  hiding  places  and  forcing  them  to  keep 
moving  from  one  place  to  another  *  *  *  (to 
push  them)  from  the  Eastern  and  Western 
districts  to  the  District  of  Manatuto  in  the 
middle  of  East  Timor,  where  they  will  be 
rounded  up  by  the  army.  The  tactics  of  the 
operation  are  derived  from  the  traditional 
volunteer  service  for  combating  t>anditry  in 
a  village." 

Timorese  refugees  in  Portugal  feel  that 
their  pleas,  which  have  been  constant  since 
they  arrived  here  in  1976.  are  lost  on  the 
world.  As  the  UN  vote  showed,  the  big 
powers  can  afford  to  ignore  a  tiny  country 
with  no  Important  resources  or  strategic  in- 
fluence." 

After  years  of  pressure,  the  Australian 
Parliament  has  agreed  to  a  Senate  inquiry 
on  human  rights  in  East  Timor,  to  begin  in 
March.  Portugal's  Democratic  Alliance  Gov- 
ernment began  a  diplomatic  Initiative  in 
1980  to  win  the  withdrawal  of  Indonesian 
troops  but  it  appears  to  have  died  from  an 
overdose  of  rhetoric* 
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IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MABYLAHS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  missed 
the  opporttinlty  last  Tuesday  to  par- 
ticipate with  my  colleagues  In  the 
world  day  of  protests  on  behalf  of  Ida 
Nudel,  who  Is  otherwise  known  as  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  prisoners  of  con- 
science. Though  I  was  unable  to  join 
In  the  colloquy,  I  did  not  want  to  let 
the  occasion  pass  without  personally 
noting  this  woman's  brave  fight 
against  oppression. 

Ida  Nudel  first  experienced  the  bru- 
tality and  degradation  of  Soviet  har- 
assment and  Imprisonment  after  ex- 
pressing her  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  by  hanging  a  poster  from  her 
balcony.  What  Is  regarded  In  America 
as  a  conunonplace  exercise  of  free 
speech.  Is  considered  a  state  crime  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  Ida  Nudel,  and 
her  Refusenlk  colleagues,  who  remind 
Americans  of  the  joys  of  liberty  and 
who  remind  the  world  that  freedom 
must  not  be  a  characteristic  of  nation- 
ality but  rather  a  characteristic  of  the 
hvunan  race. 

Ida  Nudel  is  not  a  healthy  woman. 
Her  Imprisoimient  In  Siberia  and  the 
constant  assaults  on  her  dignity  have 
robbed  Miss  Nudel  of  her  physical 
strength.  But  through  her  courage 
and  undying  faith  In  freedom,  she  con- 
tinues to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  Russian 
Reftiseniks.  She  grows  weaker  with 
each  passing  day,  yet  her  strength  as  a 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  movement 
grows  stronger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ida  Nudel  Is  considered 
a  criminal  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
On  behalf  of  the  Refusenids  who 
regard  this  woman  as  a  heroine,  not  as 
a  criminal,  on  behalf  of  Americans 
who  applaud  this  woman  for  her  un- 
dauntlng  war  against  oppression,  I 
urge  Soviet  President  Brezhenev  and 
Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynln  to  allow 
Ida  Nudel  to  live  the  remainder  of  her 
life  the  way  all  men  and  women 
should  live— In  freedom.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  RAYMOND 
WHEELER 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  KIW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Raymond  Wheeler,  a  scholar,  a  healer. 
a  leader,  a  friend  to  the  underprivi- 
leged, and  a  man  of  great  compassion. 
Dr.  Wheeler  served  his  country  as  a 
marine  officer  In  World  War  II  for 
which  he  received  the  Silver  Star  and 
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Purple  Heart,  and  he  served  mankind 
through  his  practice  of  medicine  for 
30  years  In  Charlotte,  N.C.  However, 
he  is  remembered  best  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  battle  against  himger  in 
America. 

Dr.  Wheeler  quietly  became  Involved 
In  the  civil  rights  movement  In  1956  by 
joining  the  Southern  Regional  Coun- 
cil, a  blraclal  civil  rights  organization 
In  the  South.  While  he  was  president 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Coimcll 
from  1969  to  1974,  he  spearheaded  the 
hunger  movement  and  served  on  the 
Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Himger  and 
Malnutrition  in  U.S.A.  which  pub- 
lished 'Hunger  USA  "  In  1968.  His  pro- 
fessional expertise  and  his  Insistence 
on  careful  observation  of  the  existing 
conditions  in  which  many  Americans 
lived  made  him  the  most  effective  ad- 
vocate for  documenting  the  existence 
of  hunger  In  America. 

In  1967  on  behalf  of  the  Field  Foun- 
dation, he  led  a  group  of  physicians  on 
a  national  tour  of  poverty  pockets  that 
focused  on  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the 
Mexican-American  barrios,  and  the 
Appalachla  region.  These  physicians 
foimd  children  In  significant  numbers 
who  were  himgry  and  sick  and  for 
whom  hunger  was  a  dally  fact  of  life. 
They  also  foimd  diseases  in  old  and 
young  thought  only  to  exist  in  Third 
World  countries.  Dr.  Wheeler's  shock- 
ing evidence  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion first  brought  to  the  American 
public's  attention  the  severe  tragedy 
in  our  midst. 

Because  of  Dr.  Wheeler's  vigilance  In 
exposing  hunger  and  seeking  solutions 
to  overcome  It,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted more  than  a  dozen  food  assist- 
ance laws  which  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  poor  of  this  coimtry  to  obtain 
an  adequate  diet.  As  president  of  the 
Children's  Foundation  and  by  working 
out  of  the  Charlotte  Medical  Clinic,  he 
participated  in  the  production  of 
"Himger  Revisited."  In  1979,  he  led  a 
second  team  of  physicians  to  the  same 
places  he  visited  In  1967  and  reported 
the  dramatic  improvements  that  had 
occurred  over  the  intervening  12  years. 
The  correspondence  from  Dr. 
Wheeler  to  my  subcommittee  last  year 
best  describes  his  dedication  and  the 
successes  of  his  professional  work.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  Members 
of  Congress  his  letter  as  a  reminder 
that,  during  this  budget  conscious 
time,  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  or  un- 
ravel the  significant  accomplishments 
of  Dr.  Raymond  Wheeler  and  other 
antlhunger  advocates. 

Charlotte  Medical  Clinic. 
CharlotU,  N.C.  March  12,  1982. 
To:  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition.  House  Agri- 
cultural Committee.  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.C. 
From:  Raymond  M.  Wheeler.  M.D..  Char- 
lotte Medical  Clinic.  Charlotte.  N.C. 
I  am  one  of  the  physicians  who  todk  part 
in  the  surveys  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
from  1967  to  1970  and  returned  again  with 
the    Field    Foundation   sponsored    medical 
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team  In  1977.  From  our  studies,  we  have  es- 
tablished beyond  debate  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  exist  among  the  poor  through- 
out the  United  SUtes.  We  also  believe  the 
Federal  Food  Assistance  Procrams  have  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  number  of  hungry 
and  malnourished  people  in  our  country. 
They  have  made  a  slgiUflcant  difference  in 
the  nutritional  and  health  status  of  the 
people  they  have  reached.  We  can  document 
decreases  in  illness,  in  Infant  and  maternal 
deaths.  In  premature  births,  and  In  the  Inci- 
dence of  iron  deficiency,  anemia,  and  retard- 
ed growth  among  children  of  the  poor. 
These  are  important  measures  of  improved 
health.  Of  particular  Interest  and  directly 
related  to  Improved  availability  of  food  Is 
the  fact  that  these  reductions  In  Illness  and 
death  have  occurred  most  significantly 
among  blacks  and  American  Indians  and  In 
the  ten  states  waith  the  highest  Incidence  of 
poverty  and  malnutrition. 

The  effects  of  malnutrition  and  inad- 
equate medical  care  are  not  confined  Just  to 
the  poor  but  directly  determine  the  vitality 
of  our  society,  the  amount  of  wealth  we 
produce  and  the  incomes  we  enjoy.  More 
than  ten  years  ago  the  Office  of  the  Budget 
calculated  that,  for  every  dollar  we  failed  to 
spend  to  feed  hungry  people,  it  cost  our  gov- 
ernment more  than  three  dollars  for  medi- 
cal care  and  so-called  handouts  to  the  dis- 
abled. A  balance  sheet  today  of  the  cost  of 
poverty  versus  the  cost  of  ending  it  might 
well  show  that  even  in  purely  economic 
terms,  humanity  is  the  best  policy. 

The  federal  food  stamp  program  has  pro- 
vided this  country  an  unparalleled  opportu- 
nity, unique  in  the  world,  to  assure  that  all 
needy  Americans  have  enough  to  eat.  The 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  give  it  their  full  moral 
and  political  support— without  apology  or 
defensiveness.  This  program  does  more  to 
lengthen  and  strengthen  the  lives  of  disad- 
vantaged Americans  than  any  other  social 
program.  It  represents  the  most  valuable 
health  dollars  spent  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  it  is  virtually  the  only  government 
program  offering  aid  to  the  working  poor.  It 
is  unconscionable  that  the  Congress,  which 
has  reformed  the  program  to  allow  greater 
participation  by  the  most  needy,  would  con- 
sider not  allowing  sufficient  funds  to  insure 
them  an  adequate  diet. 

We  need  to  find  the  wisdom  and  the  will 
to  eliminate  poverty  from  this  nation.  This 
is  an  achievable  goal.  When  it  Is  reached,  its 
benefiU  will  accrue  to  us  all— not  just  the 
poor— and  there  will  no  longer  exist  the 
need  for  any  food  assistance  program. 

Raymoiii)  M.  Wrkelck.  M.D.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HORACE  K. 
ROBERSON 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  JEXsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  12  tribute  Is  being  paid  to  one 
of  Hudson  County's  greatest  citizens. 
Horace  K.  Roberson,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  90th  birthday.  His  record  of 
achievement  is  so  outstanding  that  I 
wish  to  share  it  with  you  today. 

Mr.  Roberson  was  bom  March  12. 
1892  in  Woodbury,  N.J.  A  graduate  of 
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Woodbury  High  School  in  1909,  he 
paosed  the  bar  in  June  1913,  1  year 
before  graduation  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  June  1914.  He 
married  Elsie  B.  Harris  on  October  16, 
1919.  He  and  his  late  wife  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  children;  Mrs.  John 
(Janet)  Worthington  of  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich.,  Mrs.  George  W.  (Phyllis) 
Bauemschmidt,  Jr.,  of  Sevema  Park, 
Md..  and  the  late  Horace  Roberson  III. 
Mr.  Roberson  also  has  eight  grandchil- 
dren. 

After  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  an 
apprentice  seaman  during  World  War 
I,  Mr.  Roberson  returned  to  Bayonne 
to  practice  law.  From  1933  to  1935  he 
served  as  recorder  for  the  city  of  Ba- 
yonne, and  from  May  1935  to  May 
1943  he  served  as  a  commissioner  of 
the  city  of  Bayonne.  For  this  dedicat- 
ed service  to  his  community  and  party 
he  was  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Republi- 
can." 

Prom  April  1,  1944  to  May  1.  1946  he 
served  as  a  common  pleas  Judge  in  the 
Hudson  County  court  system.  He  re- 
signed that  post  to  become  prosecutor 
of  the  please  for  Hudson  County,  a  po- 
sition he  held  until  February  19,  1953. 

In  1966  New  Jersey  sponsored  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  which  Mr. 
Roberson  was  a  delegate. 

He  served  many  charitable  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  YMCA,  the  Bayonne 
Hospital  and  Dispensary  (where  he  is 
president  of  its  board  of  directors),  the 
Bayonne  Kiwanis  Club  and  the  Ba- 
yonne Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  has  received  many  accolades  and 
awards  for  services  rendered  to  his 
fellow  man  from  such  organizations  as 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans.  Bayonne 
Bar  Association,  Bayonne  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  1950  New  York  University 
Alumni  Service  Award,  the  distin- 
guished service  citation  from  B'nai 
B'rith.  Man  of  Achievement  Award  for 
his  dedication  to  civic  and  human 
causes  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Jersey  Journal. 

In  1962  he  received  the  Brotherhood 
Award  from  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 

In  1977  the  Salvation  Army  present- 
ed him  with  the  Sam  Cooper  Humani- 
tarian Award. 

The  Hudson  County  Public  Health 
Hall  of  Fame  gave  him  a  60  year  of 
service  award  in  1978  where  he  also 
was  honored  by  the  Central  New 
Jersey  Lung  Association. 

On  May  7.  1981  the  Bayonne  Hospi- 
tal announced  that  the  new  wing 
being  built  by  the  hospital  will  be 
named  the  Horace  K.  Roberson  Pavil- 
ion. 

Roberson,  throughout  his  career, 
has  proven  that  the  ability  to  stay 
young  is  to  hold  fast  to  old  friends 
while  making  new  ones,  forever  keep- 
ing our  beloved  in  dear  remembrance 
while  quickly  opening  his  heart  to  a 
light  knock  on  the  door. 
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He  has  lived  up  to  Edwin  Markham's 
adage: 

There  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers; 

None  goes  his  way  alone: 
All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 

Comes  back  into  our  own. 

His  professional  associations  include 
the  Bayonne  Bar  Association,  the 
Hudson  County  Bar  Association,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Bar  Association.  He 
also  served  as  counsel  to  the  Bayonne 
Trust  Co.  and  the  Centreville  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  as  well  as  the 
First  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Bayonne. 

A  remarkably  courageous  individual, 
Hudson  County,  and  Indeed  the  l^te 
of  New  Jersey,  without  Horace  K.  Ro- 
berson's  involvement  would  be  like  a 
summer  without  flowers  and  a  home- 
stead without  a  garden,  and  like  a 
nation  without  justice. 

Mr.  Roberson  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  first  president  of  the  Hudson 
Coimty  Chapter  New  York  Law 
School  Alumni  Association,  and 
member  and  former  president  of  New 
York  University  Lav  School  Alumni 
Association,  member  of  Judicature  So- 
ciety. For  this  I  must  salute  him  as  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  receiving  the  1982  Achievement 
Award  from  this  institution  of  higher 
learning,  of  which  I  am  an  alumni 
member. 

He  has  accepted  conmiitments  from 
serving  the  ill  and  needy  in  his  com- 
munity to  being  the  director  of  the 
Commercial  Trust  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 
He  has  proven  time  and  time  again 
that  nothing  is  impossible  to  a  heart 
that  is  willing  and  often  observed  that 
society  much  too  often  shows  love  for 
things  and  uses  people,  when  collec- 
tively we  should  be  using  things  and 
loving  people. 

He  indeed  has  lived  up  to  his  desire 
to  be  needed  in  other  hiunan  lives,  as- 
serting that  public  service  is  greater 
and  more  beautiful  than  anything  In 
this  world. 

His  service  to  his  fellow  man  stands 
as  a  beacon  in  New  Jersey,  and  there- 
fore I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
salute  to  Horace  K.  Roberson  on  this 
his  90th  birthday  celebration.  I  think 
Shakespeare  has  said  it  all  when  he 
wrote: 

HIa  years  are  young,  but  his  experience  old; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  Judgment  ripe; 
And  in  a  word  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow) 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
with  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman.* 


March  9.  1982 


MRS.  AMMA  JOSEPHINE 
POTTINGER 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  please 
allow  me  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
recognize  a  very  special  lady  from  Mis- 
souri. Mrs.  Amma  Josephine  Pottinger 
will  be  celebrating  her  100th  birthday 
on  the  12th  of  March.  This  in  itself  is 
quite  an  achievement,  but  Mrs.  Pot- 
tinger has  a  long  list  of  others  also. 
She  was  bom  and  raised  in  Missouri. 
After  her  marriage  in  1904  she  moved 
several  times.  E^^erywhere  she  lived 
she  was  always  active  in  church,  edu- 
cation, community,  and  philanthropic 
work.  Besides  being  a  wife  and  mother, 
she  always  felt  the  need  to  contribute 
time  and  energy  to  the  community. 
Among  her  many  contributions,  she 
aided  in  establishing  a  scholarship 
fund  at  Judson  College  in  Elgin.  111., 
and  founding  of  Palm  Beach  Atlantic 
College  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Among  her  many  honors,  she  was  a  re- 
cipient of  the  1977  HarrisonviUe,  Mo.. 
Knights  of  Columbus  Community 
Service  Award  and  she  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  65  years.  In 
extending  birthday  wishes  to  Mrs.  Pot- 
tinger. I  would  also  like  to  send  a  word 
of  thanks  for  giving  so  freely  of  her 
time  and  energy  to  always  help  others 
and  the  community  in  which  she  lived. 
We  Missourians  are  proud  that  she  is 
a  citizen  of  our  State.* 


OPEC'^  RULE  ENDED 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  iLunois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  on  January  28. 
1981.  President  Reagan  exercised  his 
authority  to  decontrol  oil  prices.  That 
action,  taken  only  a  week  after  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office,  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  reducing  OPEC  con- 
trol over  U.S.  energy  policy.  We  are 
now  seeing  increasing  supplies  of  oil  at 
decreasing  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  my 
January  29  news  column  to  my  con- 
stituents on  this  subject. 

OPEC's  Ruu  Ended 

A  year  ago.  President  Reagan  ended  price 
controls  on  oil.  Today,  our  country  is  more 
secure  with  respect  to  oil  imports.  OPEC 
has  lost  its  power  to  boost  prices  at  will  and 
consumers  are  experiencing  the  first  break 
in  an  eight-year  upward  spiral  of  petroleum 
prices. 
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Worldwide,  oil  consumption  is  down,  con- 
tinuing a  trend  started  in  1979.  World  oil 
production  exceeded  consumption  after  a 
decade  of  short  supplies.  Crude  oil  prices, 
which  had  climbed  from  $2  and  $3  a  barrel 
In  1973  to  as  high  as  $40  In  early  1981.  de- 
clined somewhat  by  year's  end.  According  to 
the  University  of  Houston's  Energy  Infor- 
mation Service,  the  "U.S.  average  price  for 
regular  grade  motor  gasoline  dropped  ap- 
proximately 6  cents  per  gallon  between 
March  and  the  end  of  the  year." 

In  the  United  States,  the  amoiint  of  oil 
consumed  has  fallen  by  14.6  percent  since 
1978.  the  Service  reports  based  on  prelimi- 
nary figures.  This  has  made  It  possible  for 
America  to  reduce  its  oil  Imports  36  percent 
from  the  1977  record  level.  'All  the  reduc- 
tion was  In  Imports  from  OPEC  nations," 
according  to  the  Service,  which  noted  that 
our  imports  from  OPEC  countries  has  de- 
creased 50  percent  since  1977. 

To  permanently  cripple  OPEC's  ability  to 
control  oil  prices,  domestic  production  of  oil 
must  be  emphasized.  The  recent  decline  In 
American  oU  production  has  stopped,  as  was 
expected  In  the  wake  of  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  allow  free  enterprise— not  govern- 
ment—to govern   the  oU  marketplace.   In 

1980,  27,035  oil  wells  were  completed,  ac- 
cording to  figures  complied  by  the  U.S. 
Energy  Information  Administration,  and 
through  November  of  1981  the  total  had 
reached  33,058.  This  Indicates  a  substantial- 
ly Increased  effort  to  find  oU  within  our  bor- 
ders. 

Illinois  has  not  been  dotted  by  oil  rigs  and 
overrun  by  wildcatters  In  the  past,  but  activ- 
ity in  our  State  In  the  search  for  domestic 
oU  is  up,  mostly  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  SUte.  About  2,000  'new  holes"  were 
drilled  In  hopes  of  finding  oil  or  gas  In  1980. 
compared  with  approximately  1.000  In  1979. 
the  minols  Geological  Survey  says.  The 
Survey's  "very  conservative  estimate"  for 
1981  Is  3,000  and  perhaps  4.000  wells  were 
simk  last  year.  It  says.  OU  production  in  Illi- 
nois was  at  least  6.7  percent  over  1980,  ac- 
cording to  the  Survey. 

Other  factors  than  the  decontrol  decision 
affected  what  transpired  on  the  oil  front  In 

1981,  but  I  believe  now  as  I  did  then  that 
the  President's  action  improves  our  pros- 
pects a  future  more  secure  from  oil  import 
disruptions  and  from  price  increases  over 
which  we  have  no  control.* 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.   DICKINSON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
wanted  to  give  my  colleagues  the  bene- 
fit of  a  speech  made  by  Miss  Beverly 
Sanders   of   Headland.   Ala.,   an   out- 
standing young  constituent  of  mine. 
She  won  the  statewide  VFW  Voice  of 
Democracy  Scholarship  Contest.  It  is 
an  inspiration  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  It 
will  be  to  you,  to  hear  such  belief  and 
faith  in  our  country  from  a  young  citi- 
zen like  Beverly  Sanders. 
The  essay  follows: 
BXVXRI.T  Rkna  Sanders.  Alabama  Winner 
Building  America  together.  Even  though 
my  country  Is  America  the  Beautiful,  a  land 
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endowed  with  the  wonders  that  must  truly 
captivate  the  hearts  of  all  of  those  who  step 
within  her  boundaries,  the  efforts  of  all  of 
those  who  struggled  to  make  her  that  land 
of  enchantment,  gave  birth  to  this— her 
glamour. 

From  the  mountains  that  reach  beyond 
the  clouds,  to  the  waters  which  traverse  the 
farthest  depths  of  this  tremendous  land 
mass,  are  found  those  fine  American  people, 
who  have  struggled  together,  fought  togeth- 
er, and  really  became  a  part  of  each  other. 
Together  they  have  made  this  into  a  coun- 
try that  fills  the  individual's  heart  with  a 
sense  of  pride  that  Is  reflected  In  the  accom- 
plishments of  America's  citizens. 

For  within  the  heart  of  the  American  pa- 
triot can  be  found  a  desire  to  achieve  and  a 
motivation  to  grow  continuously  In  statue. 
These  are  the  human  characteristics  that 
have  worked  together  to  build  America  Into 
a  nation  that  ranks  at  the  top  with  the 
greatest  nations  in  existence. 

My  country  has  developed  Into  what  she  is 
today  through  the  united  efforts  of  the 
people  who  make  up  these  United  States  of 
America.  From  the  conception  of  this  coun- 
try, there  has  been  a  foundation  that  was 
centered  around  God  as  the  cornerstone.  In 
the  construction  are  found  the  determina- 
tion, loyalty,  and  imlty  of  her  citizens.  It  is 
the  common  forging  of  the  many  traits  of 
her  people  that  has  produced  a  country  of 
this  caliber.  It  has  given  us  a  country  able  to 
withstand  depressions,  overcome  political 
upheaval,  and  establish  a  nation  that  served 
to  pull  her  people  together  and  set  the 
flame  of  success  burning  within  our  hearts. 
It  is  the  combined  efforts  of  the  many  tal- 
ents of  this  so  diversified  a  people  that  have 
become  amalgamated  within  the  melting 
pot  of  America  to  strengthen  the  very  heart 
of  our  country. 

Every  American  fits  into  the  total  picture 
as  a  piece  of  a  puzzle  which  makes  up  this 
country.  Each  person  is  to  play  his  part.  He 
has  a  role  to  fill  and  it  is  his  duty  and  privi- 
lege to  accept  this  responsibility.  This  re- 
sponsibility might  range  from  the  student 
In  high  school  who  Is  called  upon  to  learn  of 
oiu-  American  Heritage  and  then  uphold 
that  endowed  heritage  on  to  the  elders  who 
fuUUl  their  responsibUity  daUy  as  they  lead 
the  country  In  the  decisions  they  make. 

Not  everyone  can  preach,  teach,  write, 
speak  or  excel  in  politics,  but  each  person 
has  his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  use  his  talents 
for  his  country.  It  is  the  fulfilling  of  these 
responsibilities  that  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  country  in  the  world 
where  all  of  us  can  do  our  part  in  building  a 
better  America  and  building  it  together.* 


LOIS  CLAYTON 
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Lois  has  ably  handled  a  sophisticat- 
ed computer  system  here  in  Washing- 
ton arid  was  instrumental  in  creating  a 
similar  system  in  Los  Angeles.  Howev- 
er, it  is  not  solely  for  her  skilled  per- 
formance that  we  are  saddened  at  her 
departure.  Lois  has  consistently 
brought  a  fresh  and  Joyous  feeling  to 
our  office.  Constituents  and  other  visi- 
tors to  the  office  are  immediately  put 
at  ease  by  Lois'  open  and  friendly  per- 
sonality. The  pressures  on  staff  are 
lightened  by  her  practical  and  light- 
hearted  approach  to  life.  Lois  claims 
that  she's  Just  a  country  girl  at  heart 
but  that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
While  she  retains  a  simple  and  charm- 
ing openess  to  life,  she  also  possesses 
an  inimitable  and  undeniable  sense  of 
style.  Her  style  is  classy,  unadorned, 
and  genuine. 

We  will  all  miss  Lois.  Her  skills  have 
aided  us.  Her  personality  has  charmed 
us.  We  love  her.  We  will  miss  her.  We 
wish  her  all  the  best.* 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OrCALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  bit  less  joy  in  my  office  these  days. 
We  have  recently  said  goodbye  and 
good  luck  to  a  dear  colleague  and  a 
dear  friend.  Lois  Clayton  who  has  per- 
formed nobly  in  my  employ  for  the 
past  3  years,  has  decided  to  return  to 
her  hometown  of  Wichita.  Kans.  I 
envy  the  residents  of  that  fair  burg, 
for  Washington's  loss  Is  truly  Wich- 
ita's gain. 


PROPOSES  INDIVIDUAL 
HOUSING  ACCOUNTS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 

as  we  are  well  aware,  the  housing  in- 
dustry needs  help.  Interest  rates  con- 
tinue to  linger  at  towering  levels,  ex- 
tinguishing the  hope  that  many  indi- 
viduals have  of  owning  their  own 
homes.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year.  I 
introduced  two  pieces  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  help  first-time  home  buyers 
purchase  their  own  homes.  Today.  I 
am  reintroducing  this  legislation  with 
a  few  technical  changes  which  will 
better  address  today's  housing  situa- 
tion. 

Based  on  the  IRA  concept,  this  bill 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  indi- 
vidual housing  accounts,  or  IHA's. 
F*irst-time  homebuyers  would  be  al- 
lowed to  deposit  up  to  (5.000  per  year, 
tax  deductible,  in  an  IHA.  For  Joint 
return  filers,  the  limit  is  $10,000  per 
year.  The  maximum  lifetime  deduc- 
tion allowed  for  each  account  is 
$20,000.  However,  a  husband  and  wife 
may  establish  separate  IHA's.  permit- 
ting each  of  them  to  deposit  up  to 
$20,000.  for  a  combined  total  of 
$40,000. 

If  the  savings  were  withdrawn  and 
not  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  princi- 
pal residence,  the  deductions  would  be 
revoked  and  any  regular  taxes  would 
become  payable.  However.  If  the  tax- 
payer becomes  disabled,  the  money 
may  be  withdrawn  without  penalty. 

As  you  know,  the  IRA  concept  has 
become  very  popular  as  a  way  to  save 
for  retirement.  However,  for  those  in- 
dividuals with  more  immediate  goals, 
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such  as  purchasing  a  first  home,  the 
IHA  is  the  answer.  Perhaps  with  indi- 
vidual housing  accounts,  we  can  help 
first-time  homebuyers  rediscover  a 
saving  mentality  which,  until  now.  has 
been  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  in- 
flation and  excessive  taxation. 

The  horizon  does  not  look  much 
brighter  immediately  for  the  housing 
industry.  Thus,  it  is  crucial  that  we  act 
immediately  to  assist  this  beleaguered 
industry  until  interest  rates  return  to 
more  realistic  levels. 

I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure  and  move  it 
along  rapidly  so  that  a  large  part  of 
the  American  dream— home  owner- 
ship—can once  again  become  a  reality. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Craig)  for  his  interest  in 
this  legislation  and  his  assistance  in 
drafting  this  new  proposal.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  ifzw  jERsrv 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1982 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4,  1982,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  one  recorded  vote. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  19:  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 142,  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  March  21, 
1982.  as  Afghanistan  Day,  "yes."« 


THE  ORDER  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association's 
(AHEPA)  25th  biennial  national  ban- 
quet in  honor  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  pay  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  this  fine  organization. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  is  an  associa- 
tion which  has  grown  increasingly  in- 
fluential for  more  than  half  a  century 
due  to  the  many  outstanding  contribu- 
tions its  members  have  made  on  the 
national  and  international  level.  The 
objectives  of  this  admirable  organiza- 
tion are  to  promote  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  to  encourage  mem- 
bers to  participate  actively  in  the  po- 
UtlcaJ,  social,  and  commercial  fields. 
AHEPA's  resources  are  directed 
toward  the  spread  of  culture  and 
learning  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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Members  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA 
support  such  worthwhile  causes  as 
worldwide  assistance  for  flood,  earth- 
quake, and  hurricane  victims,  as  well 
as  for  the'victims  of  war.  These  nota- 
ble Greek  Americans  have  also  estab- 
lished shelter  homes  for  the  under- 
privileged, aided  health  centers  in  the 
United  States  and  Greece,  and  provid- 
ed national  scholarships  to  worthy 
students. 

I  am  happy  also  to  salute  one  of 
AHEPAs  most  active  and  energetic 
members  who  very  capably  fills  the 
position  of  supreme  vice  president.  Mr. 
Peter  Kouchalakos,  of  Coral  Gables. 
Fla.  His  contributions  to  AHEPA.  and 
to  south  Florida  are  manifold.*  An 
active  participant  in  the  Miami  com- 
munity, he  is  known  for  his  work  in 
the  educational  system.  Peter  is  a  re- 
markable man  to  all  who  know  him 
and  to  those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  him.  He  is  proud 
to  be  an  American  of  Greek  ancestry. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend to  our  colleagues  an  article  on 
the  Greek  National  Anthem,  provided 
by  Archbishop  Mark  Athanasios  C. 
Karras  of  Redwood  City,  Calif.  With  a 
universal  idea  of  liberty  and  freedom 
from  oppression,  the  Greek  National 
Anthem  and  the  poem  on  which  it  is 
based  provide  a  noteworthy  common 
bond  for  international  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

"Hail.  Oh  Hail.  Liberty!" 

These  words  are  sung  by  a  people  whose 
existence  is  the  incarnate  expression  of  the 
Ideal,  the  emotion,  and  the  realization  of 
liberty. 

America  is  a  living  part  of  it.  The  people 
who  sing  the  words  are  the  people  of 
Greece.  They  praise  the  land  of  George 
Washington  and  her  independence  from  the 
shackles  of  oppression. 

Is  this  something  new?  No,  it  is  not.  It 
first  began  in  May  1823  and  has  been  going 
on  since! 

And.  when  do  Greek  people  Invokf  this 
praise?  Best  to  ask.  "when  do  they  not?" 
For  the  words  are  an  Integral  and  Insepera- 
ble  part  of  the  Greek  national  "Hymn  to 
Liberty"  which  forms  the  lyrical  basis  for 
the  Greek  National  Anthem! 

The  Inspired  author  of  the  words  Is  the 
National  Poet  of  Greece.  Dionyslos  Solomos 
who  was  bom  In  the  island  of  Zante  (Za- 
kynthos)  in  1798  (baptized  on  April  8.  1798. 
two  months  after  his  birth),  and  who  died 
on  the  island  of  Corfu  (Kerkyra)  at  exactly 
the  hour  of  noon  on  Saturday,  February  9. 
1857  (re  Old  Calendar).  He  was  the  first  of 
two  brothers  bom  to  an  aristocratic  elderly 
father  and  to  a  young  commoner  mother. 
He  was  educated  In  Zante  by  prominent 
Greek  and  Italian  scholars  of  the  period, 
and  likewise  later  when  he  studied  at  the 
university  in  Pavla  near  Milan,  Italy,  mas- 
tering both  the  Italian  and  Latin  languages. 
He  produced  several  of  his  works  In  Italian. 
His  first  published  poem,  written  in  Italian, 
he  achieved  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Solomos  wrote  the  "Hymn  to  Liberty"  in 
Zante  In  May  1823,  during  the  Greek  upris- 
ing against  Turkish  oppression  which  had 
lasted  for  almost  four  hundred  years.  March 
25,  1821  is  the  official  designation  of  Greek 
Independence   Day  and  Is  commemorated 
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with  the  same  fervor,  festiveness.  and  rever- 
ence as  is  July  4.  1776  in  America. 

Similar  to  the  American's  sensation  of  sa- 
credness  and  respect  upon  the  sound  of 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  is  the  feeling 
of  the  Greek  citizen  when  the  Hymn  to 
Liberty  is  uttered.  Think  then,  of  the  pow- 
erful emotion  the  Greek  person  experiences 
when  reciting  the  Hymn  and  comes  across 
words  exalting  American  struggle  for  free- 
dom. It  casts  a  common  cause:  a  point  where 
both  people  unite.  And  historically  this  hap- 
pened, just  as  the  Hymn  portrays.  America, 
officially,  and  Americans,  as  citizens,  react- 
ed most  favorably  to  the  cause  of  Greek  in- 
dependence and  extended  great  cooperation. 

The  Hymn  to  Liberty"  comprises  158 
stanzas!  Of  these,  the  twenty-second  is  dedi- 
cated to  America.  It  is  distinctly  explicit 
about  the  union  of  the  two  people  in  their 
common  determination  to  remain  free.  The 
entire  poem  is  a  product  of  excellence, 
which  Solomos'  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
scholars  today,  rate  in  the  level  of  an  Ho- 
meric epic  because  of  its  narrative  form,  of 
Pindaric  lyricism  because  of  its  dithyrambic 
form,  and  of  Aeschylean  power  because  of 
iU  tragical  form.  And.  it  is  written,  never- 
theless, in  the  expressive  popular  language 
of  the  day.  The  words,  the  rhyme,  the 
rhythm,  its  content  captivate  the  reader 
and  compel  him  to  continue  through.  It 
deals  with  many  subjects— with  liberty,  with 
religion  of  Biblical  tone,  with  politics,  with 
nations,  with  history  of  the  revolution,  with 
dissension,  with  war.  with  suffering,  and 
with  hope.  Each  verse,  each  word,  each  im- 
plication is  charged  with  meaningful  signifi- 
cance electrifying  the  emotions,  sensibili- 
ties, and  thoughts  of  the  reader.  Often,  the 
words  are  paintings  of  vivid  scenes  and 
action.  Each  stanza  is  a  precious  contribu- 
tion to  the  whole.  Truly,  a  Justified  selec- 
tion for  a  national  hymn.  It  is  this  level  of 
excellence  in  which  America  is  cradled,  in 
the  poem. 

The  construction  of  the  work  is  as  follows: 
There  are  one  huindred  and  fifty-eight  stan- 
zas of  four  verses  each.  The  first  and  third 
verses  rhyme,  and  so  do  the  second  and 
fourth.  The  first  and  third  verses  consist  of 
eight  syllables  each,  while  the  second  and 
fourth  have  seven  each.  In  all  verses,  the 
metrical  pattern  obtains  by  the  accent  on 
the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  syllables. 
The  poet,  at  times,  hyphenates  between 
verses,  and  always  achieves  smoothest  tran- 
sition when  changing  subject  matter. 

Seven  uniflcatioiu  underlie  the  entire 
poem  as  major  organic  parts  of  the  whole. 
These  are:  Stanzas  1-16  where  Liberty  is 
hailed  as  she  is  envisioned  to  emerge  from 
the  sacred  bones  of  the  Greek  dead.  Vain  ef- 
forts for  freedom,  with  great  patience,  hu- 
miliation, slavery,  and  false  promises  from 
others  are  recounted.  Then,  the  determina- 
tion to  be  free  or  die  finally  crystalizes.  And 
Liberty  is  greeted  again.  Stanzas  17-34 
which  laud  the  Impassioned  spread  of  insur- 
rection throughout  the  land,  but  which  also 
bemoan  the  political  malevolence  of  other 
nations  desiring  her  continued  slavery. 
Here,  however.  Is  where  America  is  hailed 
for  her  heartfelt  Joy  in  support  of  the  strug- 
gle and  where  her  own  abject  suffering  is  re- 
membered. Spain  is  also  hailed.  Stanzas  35- 
74  which  recount  the  siege  of  Tripolls  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  ensuing  destruction  of 
the  oppressor.  Stanzas  75-87  which  describe 
the  devastation  of  the  Greek  forces  of  Dra- 
malls  by  sickness  and  starvation  at  Derbena- 
kia  and  at  Corinth.  Stanzas  88-122  which 
speak  of  the  enemy's  siege  of  Mesolonglon 
and  the  devastation  of  the  Turkish  forces  at 
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the  river  Acheloos.  Stanzas  123-138  which 
exalt  the  naval  achievements,  and  which 
tell  of  the  setting  on  fire  of  the  Turkish 
flagship.  But,  which  also  passionately 
lament  the  hanging  of  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Church,  timed  by  the  oppressor  to  happen 
on  Easter  Sunday  (chief  religious  holiday  of 
Greek  or  Eastem  Orthodoxy).  Stanzas  139- 
158  which,  in  closing,  admonish  the  patriots 
to  abstain  from  dissension  and  to  look  at 
the  obligations  ahead.  And  which,  once 
more,  accuse  the  monarchs  of  Europe  of  fos- 
tering oppression  for  political  gain. 

Personified  Liberty  struggles  toward  her 
inevitable  victory.  In  the  Ideology  of  the 
poem.  Now  and  then.  In  his  fervor,  Solomos, 
affected  by  the  heat  of  the  battle,  slides 
into  describing  the  events  of  men.  But, 
never  does  he  lose  that  pervasive  continuity 
of  the  presence  of  Liberty  supreme  and 
aeonlan. 

First  publication  of  the  Hymn  occurred  In 
Paris.  France  In  1825,  and  later  that  same 
year  In  Mesolonglon.  while  the  city  was  still 
under  siege.  The  French  publication 
prompted  translations  In  several  languages, 
giving  the  poem  International  recognition 
and  also  praise.  The  citizen.  Dionyslos  Solo- 
mos was  decorated  with  the  highest  bestow- 
al of  the  Greek  constitutional  government 
on  February  10.  1849  and  became  the  Na- 
tional Poet  of  Greece.  He  received  the 
golden  cross  of  the  Knights  of  the  Redeem- 
er. In  1828-30.  Nlkolaos  Mantsaros  (1795- 
1873— Solomos'  most  Intimate  friend)  had 
put  the  words  of  the  poem  into  music.  His 
work  was  officially  submitted  to  the  govem- 
ment  In  1844.  for  which  he  was  decorated 
with  a  sliver  medal.  The  Greek  government 
requested  him  in  1861  to  convey  the  music 
in  the  form  of  a  march.  By  government  di- 
rective. In  1864.  Mantsaros'  music  and  Solo- 
mos' first  three  stanzas  of  the  "Hymn  to 
Liberty"  (because  of  the  great  length  of  the 
poem)  became  what  to  this  date  is  the 
Greek  National  Anthem.* 


READING  AERO  CLUB 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  pnmsTLVAifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  and  applaud  the 
commitment  to  quality  and  excellence 
in  aviation  made  by  the  Reading  Aero 
Club,  which  celebrates  its  50th  anni- 
versary on  March  13.  1982.  The  Berks 
County  area  is  well  served  by  this  out- 
standing organization. 

It  Is  my  tmderstanding  that  this 
club,  which  has  been  in  continuotis  op- 
eration since  March  1932,  is  the  oldest 
flying  club  In  the  Nation.  It  is  a  non- 
profit corporation  In  which  all  mem- 
bers hold  equal  shares  and  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  running  of  the 
club.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  club 
has  remained  the  same  for  the  last  50 
years: 

ITlo  encourage  aviation  In  general,  to  ac- 
quire, preserve  and  disseminate  valuable  in- 
formation and  knowledge  through  books, 
lectures  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of 
aviation;  to  acquire,  own  and  maintain  air- 
craft, hangers,  club  hoiise  and  personal 
property  for  the  use  of  club  members,  and 
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to  promote  the  safe  use  thereof  In  the  inter- 
ests of  the  protection  of  public  and  private 
property. 

Aviation  was  first  established  in 
Berks  Coimty,  Pa.,  with  the  building 
of  Whander  Field,  our  first  official  air- 
port. Just  south  of  Leesport  in  October 
of  1927.  It  was  at  this  field  that  a 
group  of  aviators  Joined  together  to 
Jointly  own  an  aircraft.  After  three 
years  of  Informal  operation,  the 
group,  incorporated,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Reading  Aero  Club  was 
held.  In  1935,  the  group  left  Whander 
Field,  which  had  become  too  small  for 
their  use,  and  established  themselves 
at  Madeira  Field,  opposite  the  Read- 
ing Fairgrounds.  When  this  field  could 
no  longer  be  used  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  club,  a  strip  of  land  was 
selected  comprising  60  acres  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  present  Reading  Mu- 
nicipal Airport.  In  September  1937, 
the  members  began  construction  of 
the  airstrip  and  hangers.  The  official 
name  of  this  field  was  Berks  Airport. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  club.  Earl 
Savage,  is  credited  with  the  first  air 
mall  flight  out  of  Reading  in  October 
1937. 

By  October  1939,  the  Reading  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  was  a  reality.  In  1943, 
an  all-girls  flying  club  based  at  Madei- 
ra Field,  called  the  Flying  Ten  Club, 
asked  to  Join  and  was  accepted  into 
the  Aero  Club.  By  1946,  the  club  had 
100  members  ranging  in  age  from  16  to 
60  years  old.  Berks  Airport  continued 
to  grow,  and  seven  airplanes  belonging 
to  the  club  were  housed  in  two  hang- 
ers reserved  for  their  use.  In  1950,  the 
club  acquired  its  first  four-place  plane, 
a  Stinson  Station  Wagon.  Throughout 
the  1950's  and  1960's  the  club  main- 
tained and  improved  its  quarters  at 
Berks  Airport.  In  1965,  the  club  began 
to  Investigate  the  advantages  of  leas- 
ing a  space  at  the  Reading  Mimlclpal 
Airport.  A  suitable  building  was  found 
where  the  club  today  keeps  its  air- 
planes. 

The  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Reading  Aero 
Club  through  the  last  50  years  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  A  special  trib- 
ute, however,  should  be  given  to  Mr. 
Grant  Bllmllne,  president  of  the  Read- 
ing Aero  Club  from  1955  to  1957  and 
presently  the  chairman  of  their  board 
of  directors.  It  has  been  through  his 
tireless  and  continuous  efforts  that 
the  club  has  been  able  to  survive 
through  dlfflcult  times.  Mr.  Bllmllne 
became  a  member  of  the  club  shortly 
after  its  formation  and  has  served  the 
members  faithfully  ever  since. 

The  members  of  the  Reading  Aero 
Club  can  be  proud  of  their  excellent 
contribution  to  the  history  of  aviation 
In  Berks  County  and  of  their  consist- 
ent dedication  to  benefiting  the  avia- 
tion conunimity  in  general  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  Reading  Municipal 
Airport.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  congratulating  the  members  of 
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the  Reading  Aero  Club  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  golden  Jubilee  anniversa- 
ry arfd  will  wish  them  many  more 
years  of  continued  success.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PANELS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  wiscoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber of  1977,  the  Congress  created  an 
Independent,  bipartisan,  nine-member 
National  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty. The  panel  was  made  up  of  private 
citizens  who  were  to  conduct  a  2-year 
review  and  investigation  of  all  areas  of 
social  seciulty  and  related  prognuns. 
and  then  develop  a  report  on  the  kind 
of  system  that  would  best  serve  the 
United  States  In  the  future. 

A  year  ago  this  month,  that  Com- 
mission issued  a  report  totaling  414 
pages.  This  report  included  88  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  current 
social  security  system.  The  Commis- 
sion made  these  recommendations  in 
order  that  we  could  work  to  restore 
the  program's  financial  soimdness, 
strengthen  public  confidence  In  the 
system  and.  finally,  present  ways  to 
better  our  social  security  program. 
Furthermore,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended specific  changes  in  the  medic- 
aid and  supplemental  security  Income 
programs.  Today,  however,  it  appears 
as  though  that  report  has  been  forgot- 
ten, along  with  the  time  and  energies 
of  those  nine  Commissioners  and  the 
$2.5  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
that  went  toward  the  study. 

The  present  administration  is  now 
asking  that  a  new  social  security  panel 
be  created.  Its  purpose:  to  help  im- 
prove and  reform  the  social  security 
system  by  proposing  realistic,  long- 
term  reforms  to  put  social  security 
back  on  a  soimd  footing  and  to  forge  a 
working,  bipartisan  consensus  so  that 
the  necessary  reforms  can  be  passed 
Into  law. 

On  January  6,  the  Shelwygan  Press 
of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  printed  an  edltori- 
8l1  asking  why  the  President  plans  to 
have  yet  another  commission  complete 
the  same  assignment.  Then,  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  James  J.  Dillman,  former  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security,  responded  to  the 
editorial.  I  would  like  to  share  the  edi- 
torial and  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Why.  Mk.  PaxsiDEtrr? 

It  was  less  than  10  months  ago  that  the 
National  Commission  of  Social  Security 
Issued  a  provocative  414-pace  report— the 
result  of  an  Intensive  two-year  study— call- 
ing for  specific  measures  to  rescue  the  ailing 
Social  Security  system. 

At  that  time,  we  urged  President  Reagan 
and  the  Congress  to  give  the  report  the  con- 
sideration It  deserved  to  maintain  one  of  the 
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nation's  best  progmns  of  social  insurance 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  shore  up  eroding 
public  confidence  in  the  system. 

Today,  It  appears  that  the  report— a  mon- 
umental effort  by  an  independent,  bi-parti- 
san, prestigious  commission  established  by  a 
statute  passed  by  Congress— has  been  total- 
ly ignored,  and  that  the  study  group's  two 
years  of  labor  has  been  a  complete  waste  of 
not  only  time  and  effort  but  $3.5  million  of 
the  taxpayers  money. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  now  propos- 
ing creation  of  a  brand  new  Social  Security 
Reform  Panel  with  the  same  old  assign- 
ment: another  study  to  improve  and  reform 
the  Social  Sectuity  system. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  know  what  Mr. 
Reagan  thinks  a  new  study  group  will  do 
that  has  not  been  done  before.  It  is  entitled 
to  know  why  the  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  has  been  ignored.  It  is 
entitled  to  know  why  he  proposes  to  go 
through  the  whole  process  again  at  consid- 
erable additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Frankly,  we  would  look  upon  any  new 
study  by  a  group  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  with  genuine  alarm  and  suspicion. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  Mr.  Reagan 
who  teamed  up  with  Barry  Ooldwater  in  a 
scheme  to  make  Social  Security  "volun- 
tary"—a  scheme  that  all  experts  agreed 
would  have  undermined  the  actuarial  and  fi- 
nancial stability  of  the  system.  During  the 
1980  presidential  campaign  it  was  Mr. 
Reagan  who  assured  us  that  the  integrity  of 
the  Social  Security  system  would  be  pre- 
served, but  once  safely  in  office  he  cynically 
broke  his  promise  and  took  steps  to  weaken 
the  system  under  the  guise  of  budget  cut- 
ting. He  retreated  only  when  the  polls 
showed  that  the  American  people  were  out- 
raged over  what  they  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  cripple— if  not  to  dismantle— the  whole 
Social  Security  program. 

The  nine-member  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security— the  group  on  which 
James  J.  Dillman,  a  Sheboygan  attorney, 
served  as  vice  chairman— offered  specific 
recommendations  last  March  to  solve  Social 
Security's  short-range  fliuuiclal  problems. 

While  not  everyone  will  agree  with  all  of 
the  Commission's  recommendations,  its  re- 
search and  field  hearings  work  and  its  factu- 
al findings  should  provide  an  excellent  basis 
for  charting  the  future  of  Social  Security. 
There  can  be  absolutely  no  Justification  for 
Mr.  Reagan's  suggestion  to  go  back  to 
square  one  with  another  study  of  the  very 
same  sort. 

Over  the  years,  eight  presidents  and  22 
Congresses  have  made  solemn  promises  to 
the  American  people  that  their  government. 
acting  as  trustees  for  those  who  have  built 
up  rights  under  Social  Security,  will  meet 
its  obligations  as  they  fall  due. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  President  Reagan 
to  be  proposing  yet  another  Social  Security 
study— an  insensitive  maneuver  which  will 
only  further  delay  urgently  needed  reforms 
in  the  system.  It  is  time  for  the  president  to 
offer  the  reassurance  that  his  administra- 
tion Intends  to  fully  carry  out  its  compact 
with  Social  Security's  contributing  workers 
and  beneficiaries. 

AiiOTMBt  Social  SacumxY  Study  Would  Be 

RXDirifDAIfT 

To  The  Press: 

I  was  gratified  to  read  your  recent  editori- 
al regarding  the  creation  of  a  new  commis- 
sion to  study  the  Social  Security  system. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security.  I  was  extremely  irri- 
tated when  the  president  proposed  a  new 
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study  of  tlie  system,  going  over  the  same 
ground  that  the  National  Commission  so  re- 
cently covered. 

As  you  so  ably  pointed  out,  the  National 
Commission  filed  its  final  report  in  March. 
1981,  after  an  intensive,  in-depth  study 
which  was  the  result  of  hearings  around  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast.  Input  by  many 
experts  and  consultants  and  long,  tedious 
deliberations  by  the  commissioners. 

The  report  recommended  ways  to  solve 
the  short  and  long  range  fiscal  problems  of 
the  trust  funds  without  reducing  benefits.  It 
made  suggestions  concerning  improving  ad- 
ministration to  better  serve  our  citizens. 
Medicare.  Supplementary  Security  income, 
and  other  areas  critical  to  Social  Security.  It 
was  indeed  an  inclusive  and  In  depth  study 
of  a  complex  system. 

I.  for  one.  was  proud  of  the  report  ^as  it 
was  the  result  of  input  by  some  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  country  on 
Social  Security.  On  the  commission,  were 
people  like  Donald  McNaughton.  who  was 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Compa- 
ny: Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  who 
worked  for  the  Social  Security  Admlnistra- 
ton  since  ita  inception:  and  Robert  J.  Myers, 
who  was  chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
system  for  23  years  and  who  has  acted  as  a 
consultant  to  33  countries  around  the  world 
on  actuarial  problems.  Each  commissioner 
took  his  or  her  duties  seriously  and  all  had 
substantial  input  in  the  final  report.  In  ad- 
dition, the  commission  contracted  for  cer- 
tain studies  to  be  made,  such  as.  Chase 
Econometrics  and  other  to  help  us  reach 
conclusions.  It  was  indeed  an  in  depth 
study. 

The  chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  received  the  news  of  another 
commission  by  saying.  "We  luiow  all  we 
need  to  luiow  about  Social  Security  now."  In 
his  view,  a  further  study  is  redundant. 

Information  that  I  have  received  from 
sources  In  Washington  indicate  that  the 
president  got  burned  so  badly  on  his  pro|x>s- 
als  that  he  made  in  May  that  he  has  re- 
treated for  the  time  being.  However,  these 
same  sources  say  that  he  has  not  given  up 
his  idea  of  reducing  benefits  but  that  he  will 
defer  these  proposals  until  after  the  1982 
election.  Appointing  another  study  cdhimis- 
sion  has  given  him  an  excuse  for  delaying 
these  proposals  until  then. 

In  conclusion.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  your  editorial.  It  is  Indeed  ludicrous  to 
appoint  another  commission  to  study  the 
same  problems  covered  by  the  National 
Commission.  In  my  view,  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  timely  editorial. 
It  was  something  that  needed  to  be  said. 
James  J.  Dillman 

Vice  Chaij-man, 
Former  National  Commission 
I  On  Social  Security.m 


CONTROLS  ON  HANDGUNS 

COULD  LEAD  TO  USE  OP  MORE 
LETHAL  WEAPONS 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.    SOLOMON.    Mr.    Speaker,    as 
you  are  aware,   the  issue  of  violent 
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crime  is  one  that  concerns  me  very 
much.  It  is  shocking  that  people  in  the 
United  States  of  America  are  afraid  to 
walk  down  the  streets  at  night  or  that 
they  are  kept  virtual  captives  in  their 
homes. 

I  have  said  all  along  that  the  way  to 
reduce  crime  is  to  hand  out  stiffer 
mandatory  prison  terms.  Those  who 
commit  crimes  with  g\ins  should  be 
punished  severely.  Gun  control,  for  all 
its  good  intentions,  will  only  result  in 
the  victims  of  crimes  being  left  even 
more  vulnerable. 

The  question  of  banning  handguns 
has  become  very  emotional.  Mark  Ben- 
enson.  a  Manhattan  attorney,  has  re- 
cently published  an  article  dealing 
with  this  verj  subject.  His  conclusions 
should  remind  us  that  our  good-inten- 
tioned  action*  might  have  results  that 
are  the  complete  opposite  of  what  is 
intended. 

I  call  attention  to  Benenson's  article 
and  insert  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  read: 

Controls  on  Handguns  Coxnjt  Lead  to  Use 
or  More  Lethal  Weapons 

(By  Mark  K.  Benenson) 

For  years  many  have  argued  that  Satur- 
day Night  Specials,  the  cheap  small  pistol 
used  In  most  gtin  crimes,  should  be  out- 
lawed. Recent  reports  suggesting  that  many 
criminals  now  pay  up  to  $300  for  good  qual- 
ity, small  handgiuis— so  concealability  may 
be  more  important  than  price— have  led  to 
calls  for  restricting  all  "snubbies,"  or  short- 
barreled  handguns. 

As  a  sportsman,  target  shooter  and 
hunter,  I  have  no  particular  use  for  midget 
handguns,  except  perhaps  to  try  one  out  on 
tin  cans  for  fun.  Just  to  see  if  I  can  hit  any- 
thing. But  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
should  t>e  banned  or  that  banning  them 
would  do  any  good. 

I'he  summary  of  a  study  by  two  sociology 
professors  that  was  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  Nov.  15  notes  that  'there 
is  a  majority  sentiment  favoring  a  ban  on 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cheap,  low- 
quality  guns"  and  that  70  to  75  percent  of 
all  crime  handguns  "have  barrel  lengths  of 
three  inches  or  less."  But  it  also  says  that 
the  expression  "Saturday  Night  Special  is 
almost  impossible  to  define  with  .  .  .  clarity 
...  for  policy  purposes,"  and  it  raises  the 
possibility  that  70-75  percent  of  all  hand- 
guns, whether  used  by  criminals  or  not. 
might  fit  the  "SNS"  description. 

Thus  legislation  aimed  at  criminals  would 
not  necessarily  force  them  to  "drop  down" 
to  Icnlves  or  clubs  but  might  induce  them  to 
"go  up"  to  higher  quality  larger  handguns— 
"the  overall  effect  might  well  be  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  death  resulting  from  criminal 
violence." 

Two  other  objections  spring  to  mind,  one 
mechanical,  the  other  ethical.  First,  almost 
any  long-barreled  revolver  can  be  made  into 
a  shortie  with  a  hacksaw.  It  is  useless  to  ban 
the  manufacture  of  pistols  with  short  bar- 
rels when  many  bigger  ones  can  readily  be 
cut  to  pocket  size.  Second,  under  New  York 
State  law.  anyone  who  owns  a  house,  rents 
an  apartment  or  maintains  a  business  and 
who  has  no  criminal  or  mental-health 
record,  can  obtain  a  "premises"  pistol  li- 
cense which  allows  one  to  keep  a  handgun 
indoors  but  not  transport  it  on  the  streets. 
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Nearly  all  applicants  for  this  kind  of  a  li- 
cense receive  them.  Who  will  say  that  prop- 
erly licensed  residents  must  be  forced  to  buy 
expensive  rather  that  cheap  handguns  to 
protect  themselves. 

A  definition  of  Saturday  Night  Specials 
drawing  on  price  might  also  be  constitution- 
ally invalid.  While  the  barrel-length  crite- 
rion is  not  subject  to  this  infirmity,  it  is  too 
readily  evadab'e  in  the  criminal  worltshop. 

Like  nearly  all  gun-control  proposals,  the 
various  ideas  grouped  under  the  rubric  of 
controlling  Saturday  Night  Specials  treat 
the  symptoms  rather  than  the  causes  of 
crime:  Pass  a  law,  short-barreled  handguns 
will  vanish,  and  so  will  the  three-quarters  of 
handgun  crimes  presently  committed  with 
them.  The  truth  is  more  complex;  more 
powerful  pistols  may  be  substituted  for  the 
popguns  and  worse  injuries  result. 

The  criminologist  Don  B.  Kates  Jr.  sug- 
gested in  his  1979  "Restricting  Handguns— 
the  Liberal  Skeptics  Speak  Out"  that  even 
If  all  handguns  were  banned  and  the  ban 
could  be  enforced,  many  criminals  would 
use  rifles  and  shotguns.  While  only  5  to  10 
percent  of  persons  struck  with  handgun  bul- 
lets die.  the  mortality  rate  is  35  to  40  per 
cent  for  those  hit  by  rifles  or  shotguns. 
Kates  hypothesized  that  if  handguns  were 
eliminated  and  only  30  per  cent  of  handgun 
criminals  switched  to  long  guns  and  70  per 
cent  to  luiives  or  clubs,  the  homicide  rate 
would  nevertheless  increase  by  75  per  cent 
because  of  the  vastly  greater  power  of  long 
arms. 

What  all  of  this  suggests  is  that  the  law  of 
imintended  consequences  operates  in  the 
area  of  gun  control,  too.  Effective  control  or 
banning  of  "snubbies"  or  Saturday  Night 
Specials,  like  all  handgun  control,  is  neither 
feasible  nor  enforceable,  and  in  the  final 
analysis,  appears  likely  to  hurt  as  much  as  it 
cures. 

Mark  K.  Benenson,  a  Manhattan  attor- 
ney, is  executive  secretary  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Committee  on  P^rearms  Education  and 
a  life  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  United 
States  branch  of  Amnesty  International. • 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EARL  G.  DALTON 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OP  PENHSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  seldom  do  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  praise  a  local  community 
leader  of  the  stature  of  Mr.  Earl  G. 
Dalton,  a  long-time  resident  of  La- 
trobe  Borough.  For  years,  EJarl  has 
been  heavily  involved  in  community 
affairs  and  in  recognition  of  his  tire- 
less efforts  was  recognized  as  citizen  of 
the  year  In  1978.  The  selection  is  made 
only  to  a  citizen  of  the  community 
who  has  endeared  himself  through 
leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity by  his  contribution  to  the  vol- 
untary services  of  the  community.  In 
essence,  the  community's  acknowledg- 
ment of  Earl  Dalton  as  citizen  of  the 
year  Is  testimony  to  his  character,  in- 
tegrity, and  willingness  to  serve  all  of 
his  neighbors. 

Fire  Chief  Dalton  was  bom  in  La- 
trobe  and  attended  the  Latrobe  Public 

89-069  0-85-34  (Pi.  3) 
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Schools,  being  graduated  from  Latrobe 
High  School  in  1938.  He  served  his 
country  from  1942  through  1946  as  a 
member  of  the  69th  Medical  Regiment 
and  the  458th  Medical  Company 
during  the  Rhineland  campaign,  Ar- 
dennes, and  the  European  Theater. 

His  interest  In  serving  the  communi- 
ty dates  back  to  1940  when  he  Joined 
Latrobe  Company  No.  2  of  the  local 
fire  department.  His  leadership  was 
acknowledged  when,  in  1948,  he  was 
elevated  to  captain  of  company  No.  2, 
assistant  borough  chief  in  1952,  and 
since  1958  he  has  served  as  chief  of 
the  Latrobe  Fire  Department. 
Through  these  years  he  has  continual- 
ly sought  more  learning  by  attending 
the  Southwestern  Fire  School  In  Cali- 
fornia, Pa.;  the  State  FTre  School  In 
Lewistown,  Pa.;  and  the  St.  Vincent 
College  Fire  School  in  Latrobe,  Pa. 

In  the  business  community  he  was 
associated  with  the  F.  N.  Dalton  & 
Sons  Plumbing  and  Heating  from  1943 
to  1968.  Since  1968  he  has  been  with 
the  Latrobe  Municipal  Authority  as 
chief  operator  of  the  sewerage  plant. 

Earl  Is  actively  engaged  in  many 
business  organizations,  some  of  which 
are:  Water  Pollution  Control  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  Water  Pollution 
Control  Federation  &  Water  Pollution 
Control  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 
International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs,  Westmoreland  Fire  Chiefs  As- 
sociation, State  and  Western  Fire- 
men's Association,  Mohawk  Associa- 
tion of  the  Westmoreland  County 
Firemen's  Association,  and  Tri-State 
Fire  Services  Training  Association. 

And  no  less  a  leader  is  he  in  several 
community  service  organizations.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
Safety  Commltee  since  1962,  assistant 
scout  master  In  1940-42  and  1946-47  of 
Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  7  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
president  of  the  Westmoreland 
County  Fire  Chief's  Association  in 
1976-77,  a  member  of  American  Legion 
Post  No.  515  since  1946,  and  is  con- 
stantly sought  after  as  an  Instructor 
for  various  fire  schools  and  seminars. 

In  1950  he  married  Bertha  Kuhn. 
They  are  the  parents  of  Paula,  a  gr&d- 
uate  of  the  University  of  Indiana  in 
Pennsylvania;  Patricia,  a  graduate  of 
Slippery  Rock  College;  and  Michael,  a 
student  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. 

He  Is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Paul  (Lois) 
Prey,  Mrs.  Larry  J.  (Dorothy)  McDon- 
ald, and  Clyde  and  Gene  Dalton.* 
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IRRESPONSIBLE  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cuts  enacted  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration last  year  In  welfare  programs 
have  been  criticized  as  being  cruel  and 
inimical  to  the  public  health.  I  concur 
with  both  of  these  judgments.  Howev- 
er, further  evidence  has  come  to  light 
that  these  cuts  may  well  actually  end 
up  increasing  Government  outlays, 
he  Carnegie-Mellon  University  has 
done  a  study  which  shows  that  as  a 
result  of  the  changes  enacted  in  AFDC 
last  year,  those  on  AFDC  who  also 
work  will  be  better  off  to  quit  working 
and  live  solely  on  welfare.  Another 
study  done  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Social  Policy  shows  that  not 
only  will  the  working  poor  be  better 
off  if  they  quit  working  and  relied 
solely  on  welfare,  but  that  the  truly 
poor  will  be  negatively  impacted  by 
the  latest  round  of  budget  cuts.  The 
safety  net  is  already  in  tatters.  These 
latest  proposals  will  wreak  further 
damage  on  those  most  needy  amongst 
us.  When  will  it  stop?  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the  hard 
evidence  provided  in  these  studies. 
The  budget  cuts  are  cruel  and  ineffi- 
cient. Those  concerned  with  compas- 
sion and  with  (Government  savings 
ought  to  reject  this  latest  proposal.  I 
Include  information  on  both  studies. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  25.  19821 

Welfare  C^uts  Said  to  Reach  "Thuly 
Needy" 

<By  Spencer  Rich) 

The  new  welfare  budget  cuts  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proposed  to  Congress  this 
year  would  affect  not  Just  the  working  poor, 
as  last  year  s  did.  but  for  the  first  time 
would  reach  "truly  needy"  households  with 
no  other  income,  a  new  study  says. 

The  Reagan  proposals  would  also  leave 
working-poor  families  in  24  states  better  off 
if  they  quit  their  Jobs  and  relied  entirely  on 
welfare,  the  study  found. 

The  study  was  done  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Social  Policy,  which  calculated  the 
combined  impact  of  Reagan's  proposed 
fiscal  1983  cuts  in  Aid  to  FamUies  with  De- 
pendent Children,  food  stamps,  and  low- 
income  energy  assistance. 

The  largest  effects  are  from  the  new  food 
stamp  proposals.  Non-working  recipients  of 
food  stamps  would  be  affected  because  all 
their  energy  assistance  and  more  of  their 
AFI>C  benefits  than  in  the  past  would  be 
counted  as  income  in  figuring  their  eligibil- 
ity for  stamps.  The  higher  a  household's 
income,  the  fewer  stamps  it  gets. 

The  study  did  not  take  into  account  the 
additional  cuts  Reagan  has  proposed  in  the 
two  other  main  federal  programs  for  the 
poor,  housing  assistance  and  Medicaid. 

The  center  is  headed  by  Tom  Joe.  a  wel- 
fare expert  who  served  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. The  study,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  its  kind  to  date,  was  funded  by  the 
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Field  Foundation.  Here  are  the  major  find- 
ings: 

The  average  combined  monthly  AFE>C. 
food  stamp  and  fuel-aid  benefit  for  a 
mother  with  two  small  children  who  has  no 
Job  and  no  other  income  would  drop  from 
$460  nationwide  (based  on  1981  welfare  fig- 
ures) to  $423  in  1983.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, according  to  the  study,  such  a  bene- 
fit woiUd  drop  from  $460  to  $427:  in  Mary- 
land from  $432  to  $408;  and  in  Virginia  from 
$417  to  $398. 

Nationwide,  the  typical  non-working  wel- 
fare family  of  three,  whose  income  now 
stands  at  76  percent  of  the  federal  poverty 
line,  would  drop  to  72  percent.  That  poverty 
level  for  such  a  family  of  three  was  $7,070  in 
1981.  These  non-working  welfare  families 
make  up  85  percent  of  the  10.3  million 
people  on  AFDC. 

For  "working  poor"  families  on  AFDC  the 
cuts  would  be  even  sharper.  The  center  said 
that  in  1981  a  working  AFDC  family  of 
three  with  average  earnings  had  a  combined 
after-tax  disposable  income— from  the  Job, 
AFDC.  food  stamps,  fuel  aid  and  the  earned 
income  tax  credit— of  $695  a  month,  or  101 
percent  of  the  poverty  line.  The  first 
Reagan  changes,  passed  last  year,  cut  the 
figure  to  $476.  The  fiscal  1983  proposals 
would  cut  It  to  $432.  or  73  percent  of  the 
poverty  line.  In  the  District,  the  study  said, 
combined  disposable  income  was  $616  in 
1981,  or  104  percent  of  poverty,  and  the 
1983  figure  would  be  $453  (77  percent).  The 
figure  in  Maryland  would  drop  from  $590  in 
1981  to  $443  (75  percent),  and  in  Virginia 
from  $549  in  1981  to  $407  (69  percent). 

If  the  Reagan  proposals  go  through,  the 
cuts  for  the  working  poor  would  provide  a 
clear  disincentive  to  work;  in  24  states,  a 
welfare  mother  with  two  would  end  up  get- 
ting more  disposable  income  if  she  depended 
solely  on  welfare  than  if  she  went  out  and 
took  (or  kept)  an  average  Job.  In  other 
states,  the  increased  income  from  working 
would  be  almost  inconsequential.  In  the  Dis- 
trict, Maryland  and  Virginia,  families  would 
be  slightly  better  off  working.  But  in  Con- 
necticut the  non-working  family  would  get 
$509,  the  working  poor  family  $470;  in  Min- 
nesota, $522  if  the  family  stayed  on  welfare, 
$473  if  it  worked;  in  New  York,  $508  as 
against  $468;  in  California  $561  versus  $479. 
Nationwide,  the  average  family  that  worked 
would  be  only  $9  a  month  better  off  thtui 
the  one  that  did  not  ($432  vs.  $423). 

In  33  states,  including  the  District.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  working  families  could 
lose  their  entire  AFDC  cash  benefit  and,  as 
a  result,  their  automatic  eligibility  for  Med- 
icaid, through  the  combined  impact  of  this 
year's  Reagan  proposals,  the  study  says. 
However,  in  many  of  these  states  families 
could  regain  Medicaid  eligibility  if  the  state 
has  special  provisions  for  the  "medically 
needy,"  as  three-fifths  do. 

The  center  estimated  that  overall  federal 
savings  would  not  be  nearly  as  large  as  a 
result  of  the  cuts  as  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  estimated, 
because  as  working  AFDC  families  stopped 
working,  their  AFDC  and  food  stamp  bene- 
fits would  rise  somewhat,  though  not  as 
much  as  under  current  law. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  1982] 
Wklpare  Cdts  Boomkranc,  Stttsy  Finds 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 
A  new  study  of  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed fiscal  1983  welfare  cuts  concludes  that 
instead  of  encouragini?  people  to  work— the 
president's  professed  aim— the  cuts  instead 
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will  encourage  welfare  clients  to  quit  Jobs 
they  have  and  fall  back  on  welfare. 

How  can  that  be?  The  computer  analysis 
by  the  Cen^r  for  the  Study  of  Social  Policy 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  found  that  in 
24  states,  the  average  family  that  now  lives 
partly  off  work  and  partly  off  welfare  would 
have  a  higher  income  if  its  members 
stopped  working.  Even  in  states  where 
income  would  be  higher  for  those  who  work, 
the  advantage  of  working  would  generally 
be  less  than  under  previous  law. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  however,  the  computer  analysis 
shows  that  the  average  working  welfare 
family  would  end  up  slightly  better  off  than 
the  one  that  relied  solely  on  welfare. 

But  in  California,  for  example,  a  working 
welfare  mother  with  two  children,  whs  has 
average  wages  and  expenses  for  such  a 
family,  would  have  combined  income  from 
earnings.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  food  stamps,  fuel  aid  and  the 
eamed-income  tax  credit  (EITC)  of  $479  a 
month  under  the  Reagan  proposals,  but 
$561  if  she  left  her  job  and  went  entirely  on 
welfare.  (See  chart  for  other  states.) 

The  center  analysis  used  projected  1981 
average  earnings  figures  in  each  state  for  a 
typical  three-member  welfare  family 
(mother  and  two  children)  and  average 
work -expense  figures  for  such  families,  then 
computed  welfare  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
current  state  welfare  laws  and  Reagan's  pro- 
posals. 

The  reason  families  can  end  up  better  off 
not  working  in  some  states  is  the  interaction 
of  several  Reagan  proposals  for  cuts.  The 
most  important  would  give  working  families 
fewer  deductions  for  work  expenses  and 
larger  cuts  In  benefits  under  the  food  stamp 
program  than  under  current  law.  As  work 
increases,  benefits  will  drop  so  sharply  that 
total  income  will  either  go  down  or  barely 
increase. 
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MONTHLY  INCOME 
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-7 
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-6 
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-8 
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+  10 
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+  4 
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MONTHLY  INCOME— Continued 
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doesn't 
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Virginia _.. 
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1«est  ViriiiM. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


National  average  . 


542 

478 

-64 

398 

407 

+  10 

518 

485 

-33 

366 

378 

+  12 

539 

467 

-72 

437 

426 

-10 

423 


432 


+  9 


Note  —Figures  are  tor  nwithly  dsposaNe  income,  rounded  lo  the  nearest 
dollai 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  recently  with 
respect  to  the  initial  round  of  Reagan  wel- 
fare cuts  that  was  enacted  in  1981.  The 
CBO  said  that  it  was  estimating  smaller  sav- 
ings over  the  next  few  years  than  the  ad- 
ministration expected  from  the  1981  welfare 
cuts  because  it  assumed  they  would  "reduce 
the  work  effort  of  recipients,"  requiring  the 
government  to  pay  more  welfare. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  from  then  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  study  of  how  the  num- 
bers, work  out  (figures  may  not  add  exactly 
to  totals  because  of  rounding): 

New  York:  The  non-worker  would  get  $409 
from  AFDC,  $15  in  energy  aid  and  $84  in 
food  stamps  for  a  $508  monthly  total.  The 
worker  would  earn  $486  in  gross  pay  but  end 
up  with  $320  after  paying  for  work  expenses 
and  child  care;  she'd  then  get  $21  from 
AFDC,  $15  in  energy  aid,  $70  in  food  stamps 
and  $42  from  the  EITC.  for  a  $468  total,  less 
than  the  non-worker. 

D.C.:  The  non-working  mother  would  get 
$286  AFDC.  $19  in  fuel  aid  and  $127  in  food 
stamps  for  a  total  of  $427.  The  worker,  with 
$485  earnings  but  only  $319  left  after  ex- 
penses, would  lose  all  AFDC  but  get  $15  in 
fuel  aid,  $78  in  food  stamps  and  $42  from 
the  EITC  for  a  $453  total,  so  in  the  District, 
It  would  pay  to  work. 

Maryland:  The  non-worker  would  get  $253 
AFDC.  $18  fuel  aid  and  $138  food  stamps 
for  a  $408  monthly  total.  The  worker,  with 
$445  earnings  but  only  $293  after  paying  ex- 
penses, would  lose  all  AFDC  and  get  $18  in 
fuel  aid.  $91  in  food  stamps  and  $42  EITC, 
for  a  total  disposable  income  of  $443,  so  it 
would  pay  to  work. 

V'.riginia:  In  Northern  Virginia  (benefits 
differ  in  the  rest  of  the  state),  the  non- 
worker  would  get  $242  AFDC,  $13  In  fuel  aid 
and  $143  in  food  stamps  for  a  $398  total. 
The  worker,  with  $351  gross  earnings  but 
only  $239  after  expenses,  would  lose  AFDC 
but  still  get  $13  in  energy  assistance,  $120  in 
food  stamps  and  $35  in  EITC,  for  a  $407 
total,  or  a  slight  benefit  for  working. 

Wisconsin:  The  nonworker  would  get  $450 
in  AFDC,  $23  in  fuel  aid,  $66  in  food  stamps 
for  a  total  of  $539.  The  worker,  with  $568 
average  earnings,  would  have  $365  left  after 
paying  expenses.  With  that  income,  all 
AFDC  benefits  would  be  lost  but  she'cl  get 
$23  in  energy  aid.  $46  in  food  stamE>s  and 
$33  in  EITC  for  a  total  of  $467— a  loss  of 
$72.« 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  This  exemplary  effort  enables 
thousands  of  schoolchildren  across  our 
great  Nation  to  express  their  ideas  on 
what  democracy  means  to  them.  This 
year  more  than  250.000  secondary  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  com- 
peting for  the  five  national  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 

This  year's  theme  for  the  contest 
was  entitled  "Building  America  To- 
gether." I  am  particularly  proud,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  year's  winner  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  Miss  Mia 
Antoinette  Jackson,  a  constituent 
from  Seabrook.  Md..  in  my  own  Prince 
Georges  County.  Mia  is  currently  a 
10th  grade  student  at  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Academy,  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  She  is  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  school's  newspaper  and 
musical  associations,  and  is  interested 
in  pursuing  a  career  in  teaching  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  want  to  join  me  and 
the  citizens  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  in  congratulating  Mia  Antoi- 
nette Jackson  for  her  outstanding  con- 
tribution. I  am  pleased  to  share  her 
theme  with  the  Members  of  this  body: 
Building  America  Together 

When  we  think  of  America  we  think  of  a 
great  country  built  upon  truth,  strong  com- 
mitments and  the  relentless  efforts  of  many 
people  filled  with  the  spirit  and  determina- 
tion to  give  all  citizens  freedom.  'We  must 
remember  that  these  Individuals  represent- 
ed many  different  backgrounds.  Although 
their  origins  were  diverse,  they  realized  that 
they  could  prosper  only  by  working  togeth- 
er toward  their  goal  of  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance which  is  the  foundation  of  our  proud 
heritage. 

In  our  s(x:lety  today,  we  must  recognize 
our  responsibility  to  carry  on  this  tradition. 
We  too  cam  be  united  in  our  differences  by 
understanding  our  duty  to  use  the  contrasts 
in  the  cultures  of  our  nation  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  the  bond  that  has  been  estab- 
lished for  us.  There  is  great  importance  in 
realizing  the  value  of  individualism.  Some 
may  say  that  it  is  the  differences  in  our  cul- 
tures and  life-styles  that  make  us  strong.  By 
blending  the  diversities  of  our  population, 
we  have  created  a  people  who  can  see  and 
understand  one  another's  outlooks  and  atti- 
tudes about  working  together  to  solve  our 
problems.  In  learning  to  accept  the  basic 
differences  in  cultures  and  striving  together 
to  insure  each  person's  freedom,  we  are  pre- 
serving the  very  essence  of  America's,  great- 
ness. Therefore,  we  must  protect  that  har- 
mony that  we  must  experience,  if  our  com- 
bined cultures  are  to  make  us  strong. 
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Our  personal  and  collective  conduct 
should  reflect  our  commitment  to  live  in 
accord  with  the  values  established  by  our 
forefathers.  An  Englishman  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  expressed  his  admiration 
for  America  by  acknowledging  its  richness 
and  variety  in  the  forms  of  civilization,  and 
for  the  inexhaustible  inventiveness  and  tire- 
less energy  among  its  people. 

John  F.  Kennedy  did  not  want  us  to  ask 
what  our  country  could  do  for  us.  but  he 
wanted  us  to  ask  what  we  could  do  for  our 
country.  In  order  to  live  up  to  the  English- 
man's compliment  and  President  Kennedy's 
request,  we  must  learn  to  accept  and  cele- 
brate diversity  and  act  together  to  preserve 
it,  while  we  strengthen  our  individual  cul- 
tures. The  blending  of  people  from  varied 
backgrounds  makes  our  nation  unique,  for 
from  these  combinations,  come  America's 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  others'  her- 
itage. It  prompts  us  to  extend  our  knowl- 
edge beyond  our  own  shores  and  thus  broad- 
ens and  strengthens  our  own  values.* 


EPA:  A  HAZARD  TO  YOUR 
HEALTH 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  5,  1982,  recognized  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  recent  move  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  lift  the 
restrictions  on  the  storage  of  liquid 
toxic  wastes  in  landfills.  As  we  all 
know  from  the  horrible  past  experi- 
ence of  Love  Canal,  the  Valley  of  the 
Drums  and  others,  hazardous  waste 
management  is  not  something  to  be 
taken  lightly. 

Congress  passed  legislation  to  pre- 
vent unsafe  dumping  of  toxic  wastes 
and  EPA  issued  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  purpose.  But  In  moving  to  lift 
the  ban  on  storage  of  liquid  toxics  in 
landfills,  the  E^PA  is  now  jeopardizing 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  this  area 
and  risking  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  American  public. 

As  the  Post  editorial  points  out, 
"Safe  and  affordable  means  of  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  are  a  relatively 
simple  challenge  in  the  spectrum  of 
known  environmental  dangers."  This 
challenge  must  be  met  to  ensure  a  safe 
environment. 

The  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  and  Oversight,  which  I 
chair,  will  begin  hearings  on  this  seri- 
ous matter.  We  must  make  certain  the 
EPA's  policy  is  one  which  protects 
rather  than  harms  our  environment. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  on  this  issue. 

EPA:  A  Hazard  to  YotiR  Health 

Six  years  ago.  Congress  passed  a  law  in- 
tended to  end  the  foolhardy  but  common 
practice  of  throwing  hazardous  chemicals 
into  open  pits  and  landfills,  there  to  leach 
into  the  water  supply  and  leak  into  the  air. 
So  vast  and  complex  is  the  waste  disposal 
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system— about  130  billion  pounds  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  will  be  produced  this  year— that 
It  todk  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  four  years  and  the  threat  of  a  court 
order  to  issue  most  of  the  regulations 
needed  to  implement  the  law. 

Then  in  1981  the  Reagan  EPA  delayed, 
suspended  or  rescinded  so  many  of  the  regu- 
lations that  observers  wondered  whether  its 
hazardous  waste  policy  was  merely  to  undo 
what  had  been  so  laboriously  achieved. 
EPAs  response— that  some  of  the  regula- 
tions were  too  complex,  that  some  needed 
additional  review  and  that  some  might  not 
be  the  best  way  to  reach  a  particular  goal- 
sounded  at  least  plausible.  Its  most  recent 
action,  however— the  lifting  of  a  ban  on  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  liquids  in  landfills- 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether 
EPA  bases  its  policy  on  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  environment  or  on  the 
profits  and  convenience  of  waste  generators. 

Disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  in  landfills, 
especially  liquid  wastes,  is  well  known  to 
create  health  hazards.  Abandoned  landfills 
constitute  a  large  fraction  of  the  sites  EPA 
has  named  as  warranting  Immediate  clean- 
up attention  under  the  emergency  Super- 
fund.  Better  alternatives.  Including  inciner- 
ation, are  already  available  for  the  great 
majority  of  liquid  wastes.  And  with  a 
modest  research  investment,  manufacturing 
processes  can  be  redesigned  to  produce 
fewer  wastes  or  to  recycle  wastes  Into  useful 
products,  saving  money  and  Imported  raw 
materials.  But  landfills,  especially  landfills 
with  minimal  environmental  precautions, 
are  the  cheapest  and  easiest  method. 

EPA  let  it  be  known  In  advance  that  It 
would  lift  the  ban  on  liquid  disposal  In  land- 
fills, so  generators  let  their  barrels  pile  up 
in  anticipation.  During  the  90-day  suspen- 
sion, liquids  may  be  disposed  of  in  any 
amounts.  After  that,  EPA  proposes  that 
landfills  may  fill  one-quarter  of  their  space 
with  hazardous  liquids,  even  those  most 
suited  to  incineration.  The  agency  did  not 
even  adopt  a  proposal  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  chemical  industry  to  require  im- 
permeable liners  and  water  collection  sys- 
tems under  the  landfills  to  catch  the  chemi- 
cals in  case  leakage  does  occur. 

Safe  and  affordable  means  of  hazardous 
waste  disposal  are  a  relatively  simple  chal- 
lenge in  the  spectrum  of  known  environ- 
mental dangers.  The  only  Incentives  neces- 
sary are  regulations  to  put  the  clear  intent 
of  existing  law  into  effect.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  loudest  objections  to  EPA's  latest  land- 
fill decision  are  coming  from  the  Industries 
that  have  geared  up  to  produce  these  better 
technologies.  After  Love  Canal.  Valley  of 
the  Drums  and  the  rest,  can  there  be  any 
doubts  about  the  need  for  better  hazardous 
waste  management?  Under  a  barrage  of  crit- 
icism, EPA  has  announced  it  will  reconsider 
its  decision.  It  should  do  so,  and  then  act 
promptly  to  reverse  it.* 


GEORGE  DANIELSON 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  M ISSOCRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  rec- 
ognizing the  selfless  service  and  tire- 
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less  devotion  to  our  country  of  our  col- 
league, George  Danielson. 

No  country  can  ask  for  a  greater 
contribution  from  a  man  than  the 
dedication  of  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  greater  good  of  its  people.  George 
Daniklsok's  commitment  to  the 
United  States  goes  beyond  normal  loy- 
alty and  duty.  His  career  reflects  his 
conscious  determination  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  safety  and  the  prosperi- 
ty of  our  country  directly  on  his  own 
shoulders.  Time  and  time  again, 
George  Danielson  has  been  called  on 
to  serve:  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II;  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serves; as  an  agent  of  the  FBI;  as  a 
U.S.  assistant  district  attorney;  as  a 
California  State  legislator  and  senator; 
as  a  U.S.  Congressman  sind  now  as 
Judge  on  the  Csdif  omla  State  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Here  in  the  House,  he  has  been  a 
leader  on  both  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  was  able  to  get  to  know  him  very 
well  on  our  trip  to  Laos  and  Vietnam 
several  years  ago  when  we  were  mem- 
bers of  an  ad  hoc  committee  who  vis- 
ited Southeast  Asia  to  discuss  informa- 
tion involving  missing  persons  in  Viet- 
nam. 

His  leadership  and  counsel  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  here  in  Congress 
but  our  loss  is  California's  gain.  His 
experience,  his  dedication,  his  scholar- 
ly knowlege  of  the  law  and  its  history 
all  tempered  by  his  inborn  common- 
sense,  make  George  Danielson  an 
outstanding  appointment  to  the 
bench.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  owe  George  Danielson,  and 
men  like  him.  a  debt  which  we  can 
never  repay.* 


CAMP    DAVID     PEACE     PROCESS 
THREATENED  BY  DRIFT 

TOWARD  ARAB  STATES 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  iLLnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.    YATES.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
deeply  troubled  by  what  I  perceive  as 
a  major  shift  in  U.S.  policies  toward 
the  Middle  East.  I  am  upset  by  both 
the  process  by  which  our  policies  are 
made  and  enunciated  and  also  by  the 
increasing   drift   toward   Arab   States 
that   have   consistently   opposed   the 
Camp  David  peace  process. 

These  disturbing  policies  became 
clearer  as  a  result  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspfir  Weinberger's  recent  trip 
to  the  Middle  East.  Weinberger,  or  at 
least  a  high  senior  official  on  his 
plane,  stated  that  the  U.S.  policies 
should  not  be  held  hostage  to  Israel 
and  that  we  must  redirect  our  policies 
away  from  Israel.  I  am  opposed  to  a 
Secretary  of  Defense,  any  Secretary  of 
Defense,  traveling  to  foreign  nations 
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to  formulate  and  announce  American 
policies.  This  gives  the  impression  to 
the  world  that  our  policies  are  little 
more  than  an  ill-conceived  series  of  ad 
hoc  reactions  to  Arab  requests.  It  im- 
plies that  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  are  secondary  players  in 
the  foreign  policy  process,  rather  than 
the  prime  formulators  of  policy. 

In  addition,  we  have  learned  that 
the  Secretary  discussed  the  sale  of  F- 
16's  and  Hawk  mobile  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles to  Jordan.  The  administration  is 
currently  reviewing  the  advisability  of 
these  sales  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  decision  to  proceed  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly  after  the  November 
elections.  I  sincerely  hope  that  th*e  ad- 
ministration will  not  pursue  this 
unwise  and  potentially  disastrous 
course. 

Selling  F-16's  to  Jordan  would  sub- 
stantially alter  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East,  undermine  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel,  reward  the  opponents  of 
the  Camp  David  peace  process,  and 
certify  to  the  world  that  blackmail 
does  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is 
aware  of  the  legitimate  defense  needs 
of  Jordan.  Jordan  already  had  14  bat- 
teries of  Hawk  missiles,  300  Redeye 
anti-aircraft  missiles  and  100  Vulcan 
anti-aircraft  guns.  When  Congress  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  the  Hawk  missiles 
to  Jordan,  it  did  so  only  after  receiving 
assurances  from  I*resident  Ford  that 
the  missiles  would  be  stationed  around 
Amman  and  would  not  be  mobile. 
These  Hawks  protect  Jordan,  while 
not  threatening  Israel.  Secretary 
Weinberger's  desire  to  sell  the  mobile 
Hawlcs  would  violate  these  assurances. 

F-16's  and  mobile  Hawks  are  offen- 
sive weapons.  In  the  Middle  East,  only 
Israel  and  Egypt  currently  have  F- 
16's.  The  improved  Hawk  is  among  the 
most  sophisticated,  reliable  missiles  in 
the  world.  Its  range  of  25  miles  gives  it 
offensive  and  defensive  capability. 

Providing  offensive  weapons  to 
Jordan  could  do  more  than  upset  the 
balance  between  Israel  and  Jordan. 
These  weapons  could  wind  up  assisting 
Iraq  in  the  Iraq-Iran  war,  thus  inter- 
jecting American  weapons  into  the 
conflict  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  proposed  sale  directly  threat- 
ens Israels.  Despite  President  Rea- 
gan's assurances  that  the  United 
States  would  maintain  Israel's  qualita- 
tive military  superiority,  this  sale 
would  seriously  Jeopardize  Israel's  se- 
curity, and  ultimately,  Israel's  surviv- 
al. The  sale  of  this  equipment  would 
increase  the  likelihood  of  Jordanian 
participation  in  any  future  Arab-Israe- 
li war.  It  would  increase  the  quantita- 
tive edge  possessed  by  the  Arab  na- 
tions. Eventually  a  numerical  edge  can 
be  translated  Into  a  qualitative  advan- 
tage. Even  if  the  United  States  were  to 
attempt  to  counterbalance  this  sale  by 
sending  additional  weapons  to  Israel, 
the  growth  of  Arab  strength  cannot  be 
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matched.  Israel  simply  cannot  afford, 
either  economically  or  in  terms  of 
manpower,  to  continue  an  arms  race 
with  the  Arab  States.  Mr.  Speaker, 
selling  such  sophisticated  weapons  to 
Jordan  at  this  time  would  signify  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  reward 
states  that  have  rejected  the  Camp 
David  process.  King  Hussein  has  re- 
peatedly been  invited  to  Join  the  peace 
process;  he  has  consistently  refused. 
He  has  rejected  all  efforts  at  peace 
with  a  nation  he  refers  to  as  "the  in- 
vaders, the  Zionist  onslaught."  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  sale  would  also  confirm  a 
belief  in  the  Third  World  that  the 
United  States  can  easily  be  black- 
mailed. The  main  rationale  for  the 
sale  appears  to  be  that  Jordan  was 
willing  to  go  to  the  Soviets  for  weap- 
ons. Last  year  they  purchased  ad- 
vanced SAM-B  missiles  from  the  Sovi- 
ets, with  the  $200  million  price  tag  to 
be  picked  up  by  Iraq.  If  Hussein  were 
truly  the  great  friend  of  the  United 
States  that  some  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment believe  he  is,  would  he  have 
behaved  in  this  manner? 

In  sum.  this  sale  would  only  fuel  the 
arms  race  in  this  already  fragile  region 
of  the  world;  it  will  undermine  the 
President's  commitment  to  maintain 
Israel's  qualitative  military  advantage; 
it  casts  doubts  on  Jordan's  reliability 
as  an  ally;  and,  most  important,  it  will 
further  destabilize  the  Middle  East.  I 
thus  urge  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration not  to  proceed  on  this 
dangerous  course.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BOROUGH  OF  WEST 
READING  I 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  a  historical 
event  In  my  community  which  will 
occur  on  March  18,  1982.  This  date 
marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Borough  of  West  Reading.  Pa. 

The  land,  today  comprising  the  Bor- 
ough of  West  Reading,  was  first  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  by  the  Penn 
family.  One  deed,  dated  September  7, 
1732,  covered  an  immense  tract  of  land 
along  the  Schuylkill  River  and  includ- 
ed most  of  Berks  County.  Three 
Welshmen  were  the  first  settlers  to  be 
given  warrants  for  land  later  included 
in  part  of  the  Borough  of  West  Read- 
ing. Cumru  Township,  the  Welsh  word 
for  friendly  greeting,  was  established 
in  1737.  Spring  Township  was  estab- 
lished in  1850.  These  townships  were 
later  incorporated  into  the  Borough  of 
West  Reading. 
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West  Reading's  real  growth  began  in 
1873.  Prior  to  that  time,  there  were 
few  houses  in  the  area.  The  popula- 
tion increased  greatly  in  1922  to  1930 
and  then  again  from  1946  to  1952. 
Farming  was  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  early  settlers  and  iron  ore  mining 
the  important  industry.  Before  the 
American  Revolution,  iron  from  local 
mines  was  used  to  make  implements 
and  machinery.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, ore  from  local  mines  was  used  to 
make  cannons  and  cannonballs  for  the 
Continental  Army.  In  the  last  half  of 
the  19th  century  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  20th  century,  brickyards  were 
operated  in  West  Reading.  The  manu- 
facture of  hats  was  the  largest  indus- 
try In  the  borough  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  20th  century.  Another 
Industry  which  was  prevalent  was  a 
carriage  works  begun  in  1885. 

The  first  grocery  store  in  the  village 
was  opened  in  1879.  The  first  local 
post  office  went  Into  operation  in  1892. 
The  Peoples  Trust  Co.  was  founded  in 
1913.  The  borough  was  incorporated  in 
1907  and  a  council  of  seven  men  was 
elected  to  serve  for  4  years.  The  West 
Reading  Board  of  Education  was  orga- 
nized in  June  of  1907.  The  council- 
manager  plan  of  government  was 
adopted  by  the  borough  May  10,  1926. 

Today,  West  Reading  is  a  vital  part 
of  Berlcs  County.  The  people  of  the 
Borough  of  West  Reading  can  be  justi- 
fiably proud  of  their  accomplishments. 
West  Reading  is  rich  in  commimity 
spirit  that  is  never  subdued,  even  in 
the  face  of  difficult  national  or  civic 
problems.  The  borough  is  strong  In  its 
traditions  and  its  people  are  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  our  Nation. 

Now,  West  Reading  is  celebrating  its 
diamond  Jubilee.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  borough  of 
West  Reading  and  ask  them  to  join 
with  me  in  saluting  this  outstanding 
community.  My  warmest  congratula- 
tions go  to  Mayor  Ed  Wayne  and  all 
the  people  of  West  Reading  on  their 
75th  anniversary.* 


MOUNT  ST.  HELENS  VOLCANIC 
AREA 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  to  designate 
the  Mount  St.  Helens  Volcanic  Area. 

On  May  18,  1980,  for  the  first  time 
in  123  years.  Mount  St.  Helens  erupt- 
ed, transforming  the  surrounding  area 
into  another  world.  The  blast  accom- 
panied by  hot  gases,  ash  and  pumice 
devastated  more  than  150  square  miles 
of  national  forest.  State  and  private 
lands  north  of  the  mountain  with 
trees    and    vegetation    killed,    blown 
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down  or  destroyed.  The  superheated 
debris  tore  through  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  leveling  every  tree  in  a  fan- 
shaped  20-mile  zone.  It  was.  indeed,  a 
modem  day  wonder  of  nature. 

The  fallout  has  settled  and  the 
shock  is  over,  and  the  rehabilitation 
process  continues.  Mount  St.  Helens  in 
all  its  terrible  splendor  left  Washing- 
ton State  a  legacy  of  problems  and  a 
spectacle  that  the  world  needs  to  see: 
9,000  acres  of  felled  and  standing  dead 
trees  are  not  only  a  major  fire  hazard 
but  provide  fertile  ground  for  beetles 
and  insects  to  breed  in  possible  epi- 
demic proportions.  Blown  down  timber 
stretches  for  miles,  mud  and  ash  are 
everywhere,  yet  plants  and  wild  flow- 
ers are  bursting  through,  demonstrat- 
ing already  the  marvelous  recupera- 
tive powers  of  nature. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  with 
Congressman  Foley  is  identical  to  the 
legislation  introduced  by  Senators 
Jackson  and  Gorton.  Our  intent  is  to 
provide  the  subcommittee  hearings 
scheduled  this  week  with  a  range  of 
proposals  for  their  consideration.  The 
legislation  is  designed  to  implement 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Forest  Service  Mount  St.  Helens  Land 
Management  Plan.  This  plan  provides 
for  a  large  interpretive  area  for  protec- 
tion of  significant  geologic  and  biolog- 
ic features  while  providing  for  timber 
salvage  and  rehabilitation. 

This  bill  legislatively  designates  the 
84,700-acre  interpretive  area  as  out- 
lined in  the  land  management  plan  as 
a  national  volcanic  area.  The  volcanic 
area  is  to  be  managed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the 
Mount  St.  Helens  Management  Plan 
prepared  by  the  Forest  Service.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  acquire  the 
non-Federal  lands  within  the  volcanic 
area  using  his  existing  authority  to  ac- 
quire land  by  donation,  exchange  or 
purchase.  The  best  way  to  acquire 
these  non-Federal  lands  is  an  area  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  one  that  must 
be  explored  thoroughly  at  the  upcom- 
ing hearings. 

Because  much  of  the  downed  timber 
in  the  area  is  deteriorating  at  a  rapid 
rate,  this  legislation  insures  that  the 
value  of  the  timber  will  be  fixed  as  of 
a  date  certain  so  that  any  delay  in 
completing  the  acquisition  of  the  non- 
Federal  lands  will  not  cause  undue 
hardship  for  the  private  landowners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  will 
serve  as  a  good  mechanism  to  begin 
the  process  of  debate  on  what  to  do 
legislatively  about  Mount  St.  Helens. 
It  definitely  needs  more  specificity, 
but  those  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
committee  process  with  the  goal  of 
having  a  bill  passed  into  law  before 
the  end  of  the  97th  Congress.  I  intend 
to  work  with  my  colleagues  from 
Washington  State  and  all  interested 
parties  to  achieve  that  objective.* 
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MORATORIUM  ON  THE  A.T.  &  T. 
DIVESTITURE 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

*  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  9,  I  introduced 
H.R.  5483.  which  would  put  a  hold  on 
the  A.T.  &  T.  divestiture  for  a  period 
of  2  years. 

The  A.T.  &  T.  divestiture,  and  re- 
sulting reshaping  of  the  entire  tele- 
communications industry  of  the 
United  States,  is  now  being  taken 
without  regard  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic effect  on  our  Nation.  The  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  now  the  courts  consider  the 
legal  issues  of  the  antitrust  laws.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  nature  of  the  action 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
legal  context  of  the  case,  the  intent  of 
Congress  embodied  in  the  communica- 
tions laws  and  the  regulatory  function 
of  the  agencies  acting  thereunder  may 
be  circumvented. 

Because  of  this,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  robbed  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  any  impact  on  what  will 
clearly  be  one  of  the  most  important 
decisions  in  the  technical  and  econom- 
ic future  of  our  country.  It  is  only 
through  the  legislative  and  regulatory 
processes  that  such  a  careful  review  of 
this  issue  can  be  made  with  input  from 
the  people  affected  as  well  as  the  com- 
pany. 

H.R.  5483,  therefore,  would  prohibit 
the  divestiture  of  A.T.  &  T.  for  a 
period  of  2  years  starting  January  1, 
1982.  Subsequent  to  that  2-year  mora- 
torium, the  company  could  apply  for 
divestiture  permission  through  the 
FCC.  The  Federal  Communication 
Commission  would  be  required  to 
make  a  decision  on  divestiture  propos- 
als by  A.T.  &  T.  within  60  days  and 
would  be  required  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  the  issue.  Any  proposal  for  di- 
vestiture approved  by  the  FCC  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  Congress 
within  30  days  in  the  form  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  divestiture  of  A.T.  &  T.  as  pres- 
ently being  considered  would  com- 
pletely reshape  the  American  telecom- 
munications industry  by  separating 
local  service  providers  from  the  A.T.  & 
T.  network.  The  consent  decree  would 
allow  A.T.  &  T.  to  maintain  the 
present  research  and  equipment  parts 
of  Its  network.  The  first  major  reper- 
cussion would  be  the  increase  in  rates 
to  consumers  for  local  service.  Some 
experts  have  estimated  that  rates 
could  increase  three-  or  fourfold  by 
1985.  The  present  local  rates  have 
been  structured  together  with  long 
distaince  and  other  services  provided  to 
individuals  and  businesses.  Local  rates 
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have  been  kept  low  by  permitting 
higher  rates  in  other  charges.  This  has 
been  a  regulatory  decision  made  in  the 
total  framework.  To  remove  the  local 
rate  base  from  the  overall  rate  system 
without  changing  the  rate  sructure  of 
the  nonlocal  rates  would  be  to  ex- 
treme disadvantage  of  consimiers  and 
create  a  windfall  for  the  A.T.  &  T.  net- 
work. Ironically,  premature  divestiture 
could  also  result  In  severe  problems 
for  State  public  utility  commissions 
and  could  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease Federal  regulation  and  Federal 
interference  in  State  affairs.  The  local 
service  would  continue  with  local  com- 
panies regulated  by  the  State  public 
utilities  commissions.  However,  long- 
distance rates  and  equipment  service 
would  be  maintained  by  the  national 
network.  This  would  create  a  severe 
conflict  between  Federal  and  State 
regulation.  While  State  regulatory 
agencies  would  be  regulating  within 
their  Jurisdictions,  the  relationship  of 
the  local  provider  of  service  would  be 
conflicting  with  that  of  the  national 
company  providing  the  long-distance 
and  technical  services. 

There  are  also  many  questions  re- 
garding what  specific  functions  A.T.  & 
T.  would  be  divesting  and  the  price 
paid  by  the  company  for  that  func- 
tion. Such  areas  are  yeUow  page  adver- 
tisements, access  charges,  and  physical 
assets.  Rates  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  segmented  service  as 
well. 

The  proposed  divestiture  would  also 
open  up  much  of  our  technical  com- 
munications industry  to  foreign  com- 
petition without  any  legislative  or  reg- 
ulatory treatment.  This  unrestricted 
foreign  competition  would  thwart  our 
domestic  companies  in  developing  tele- 
communications equipment.  It  would 
open  us  up  to  uplanned  and  uncon- 
trolled dependence  on  foreign  suppli- 
ers for  this  vital  economic  and  nation- 
al system. 

I  am  not  calling  for  the  passage  of 
any  particular  telecommunications 
legislation.  Nor  am  I  proposing  that 
we  prevent  the  A.T.  &  T.  divestiture.  I 
am  simply  proposing  that  Congress  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  consider  this 
vital  issue  in  the  legislative  process.  I 
am  asking  that  the  people  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  represented  in  this 
major  decision.  A  2-year  moratorium 
will  provide  the  time  and  the  frame- 
work for  a  careful  and  balanced  ap- 
proach to  divestltute. 

In  the  interest  of  consumers— espe- 
cially senior  citizens  who  depend  upon 
telephone  communication  as  a  matter 
of  life  and  death— this  potentially  in- 
flationary and  productivity-threaten- 
ing divestiture  should  be  postponed 
pending  congressional  study.  State 
regulatory  commissions,  as  well  as  af- 
fected corporations,  need  time  to 
evaluate  these  changes. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  consider 
H.R.  5483  and  support  this  balanced 
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approach    to    .such    a    vital    national 
issue.* 


March  9,  1982 


DEPENDS  ON  WHOSE  PORT 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
reports  indicate  that  while  the  Reagan 
administration  is  attempting  to  force 
of  the  ports  of  this  Nation  the  current 
Federal  responsibility  of  dredging  har- 
bors for  interstate  and  international 
commerce,  the  Navy  is  in  the  prdcess 
of  spending  $50  million  to  deepen  the 
Port  of  Mombasa,  Kenya.  These  funds 
are  reportedly  being  spent  to  facilitate 
shore  liberty  for  our  sailors.  While  I 
have  nothing  against  easier  access  to 
shore  liberty  for  the  fine  men  and 
women  of  our  Navy,  that  $50  million 
could  be  better  invested  in  starting  the 
dredging  of  the  Ports  of  Baltimore, 
Hampton  Roads,  Mobile,  and  New  Or- 
leans, and  other  U.S.  ports  and  put 
countless  thousands  of  our  unem- 
ployed miners,  railroaders,  and  dock 
workers  back  to  work  during  this  terri- 
ble time  of  recession. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  the  below 
article  and  editorial  from  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun  to  my  colleagues: 
DiPENDS  ON  Whose  Port 

Mombasa,  Kenya,  is  a  port  city  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  also  an  important  shore 
leave  and  provisioning  stop  for  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  But  only  small  vessels  can  negoti- 
ate the  narrow  approaches  to  the  port. 
When  a  giant  like  the  USS  Constellation 
visits  Mombasa,  a  flotilla  of  "liberty  boats" 
has  to  ferry  sailors  and  provisions  two  miles. 
The  roirnd  trip  can  take  up  to  six  hours— 
not  exactly  a  Joy  ride  for  sailors  who  have 
been  cooped  up  for  maybe  two  months  with- 
out beer  or  female  companionship. 

But  it  won't  be  inconvenient  for  long.  The 
U.S.  Is  spending  $50  million  to  dredge  the 
Mombasa  channel.  A  passage  five  miles 
long,  half  a  mile  wide  and  45  feet  deep  will 
be  cleared.  "It  will  mean  a  great  deal  in 
terms  of  morale."  says  the  commander  of 
the  Constellation. 

Morale,  Indeed.  There's  a  morale  factor  In 
Baltimore,  which  depends  on  its  port  for 
life-sustaining  commerce  and,  not  inciden- 
tally, lor  the  shipment  of  coal  that  would 
help  free  the  West  from  Its  dependency  on 
OPEC  oil.  It  has  been  a  long  11  years  since 
Congress  approved  the  Port  of  Baltimore 
channel  dredging  project.  The  agreement 
with  Kenya  allowing  American  vessels  to 
dock  at  Mombasa  Is  not  yet  two  years  old. 

It  makes  you  wonder  about  priorities. 
U.S.  Millions  Drkoging  Port  in  Kenya  tor 
Gobs'  Liberty 

The  United  States  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  to  modernize  the  Indian  Ocean  port 
of  Mombasa  In  Kenya— with  an  eye  to  get- 
ting Its  warship  sailors  ashore  more  quickly 
after  weeks  of  duty  at  sea. 

The  money  Is  being  spent  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  approach  and  sides  of  Mombasa 
harbor  so  that  large  vessels,  including  giant 
U.S.  aircraft  carriers,  can  dock  In  port  in- 
stead of  anchoring  at  sea. 


Increasing  superpower  rivalry  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  made  this  sweltering  port 
town  an  important  shore  leave  and  provi- 
sioning stop  for  American  vessels,  allowed  to 
dock  here  under  a  1980  agreement  with  the 
Kenyan  government. 

But  only  the  smaller  frigates  and  cruisers 
can  negotiate  the  narrow  approaches  and 
entrances  to  the  port  and  steer  a  path 
through  the  reef-lined  channel  to  seek  safe 
anchor. 

Last  month  the  American  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Constellation  was  anchored  two  miles 
out  at  sea,  while  two  small  warships  from 
Britain,  which  also  uses  the  port,  were  tied 
up  inside  the  port. 

On  board,  most  of  the  carrier's  5.000- 
strong  crew  were  waiting  to  get  ashore  to 
the  Mombasa  bars  and  clubs  after  51  days  at 
sea  working  up  to  18  hours  a  day. 

A  small  flotilla  of  boats,  some  chartered 
for  the  occasion,  ferried  the  sailors  ashore, 
where  an  army  of  girls,  guides  and  souvenir 
salesmen  waited. 

Pitching  and  rolling  in  the  swell,  the  liber- 
ty boats,  as  they  are  known  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  made  a  picturesque  sight. 

But  for  the  sailors  the  ride  can  be  a  frus- 
trating and  uncomfortable  experience,  and 
the  trip  can  be  delayed  for  hours  if  the 
weather  is  bad. 

"You  have  to  stand  in  line  on  board  ship 
to  wait  your  turn  to  get  a  liberty  boat,  some- 
times an  hour  or  more,"  an  officer  said. 

"Then  the  Journey  to  shore  takes  about 
an  hour  and  a  half;  so  a  round  trip  can  take 
up  to  six  hours,"  he  explained. 

Such  inconvenience  should  be  eliminated 
next  year  when  the  harbor  will  have  been 
dredged  to  allow  the  Constellation  and  ships 
of  comparable  size  to  enter  the  port,  which 
at  present  can  accommodate  only  vessels 
shorter  than  800  feet. 

The  $50  million  project  Involves  dredging 
the  approaches  and  blasting  small  bits  of 
coral  reef  to  clear  a  passage  five  miles  long, 
half  a  mile  wide  and  15  yards  deep,  accord- 
ing to  engineers. 

"It  will  mean  a  great  deal  in  terms  of 
morale,"  said  Capt.  Dennis  M.  Brooks,  com- 
mander of  the  Constellation. 

It  would  also  make  supplying  the  ship 
much  easier. 

"'Everything  we  get  has  to  be  dropped  by 
helicopter  or  brought  alongside  In  a  boat;  so 
tying  up  right  by  the  shops  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  time,"  a  senior  officer  said. 

The  carrier  serves  15.000  meals  a  day. 
bakes  1.000  loaves  of  bread  daily  and  goes 
through  5.000  pounds  of  meat  and  10.000 
pounds  of  vegetables  and  3.000  pounds  of 
potatoes  every  34  hours. 

A  more  interesting  statistic  for  the  local 
population  is  that  an  American  sailor 
spends  an  average  of  $300  during  a  port  call. 

Last  month  there  were  an  estimated  7.000 
U.S.  sailors  as  well  as  British  crews  in  the 
town,  a  potential  outlay  of  2.1  million  dol- 
lars during  a  stay  of  about  10  days. 

Mombasa  was  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
young  Americans  drinking  their  first  beer  in 
51  days— the  U.S.  Navy  allows  no  alcohol  on 
ship— and  packing  the  discos  and  bars  where 
the  local  girls  are  out  in  force. 

Mombasa  thrives  on  its  tourism  and 
adapts  quickly  to  new  markets.  Many  craft 
shops  have  huge  signs  in  German  advertis- 
ing their  wares  because  most  tourists  are 
from  Germany.* 
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EL  SALVADOR  NEEDS  OUR 
SUPPORT 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1982 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reaction  of  the  American  people  to  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador  has  become 
increasingly  emotional.  I  think  this 
has  happened  because  the  public  does 
not  understand  the  basis  intents  of 
the  administration's  foreign  policy. 

To  clear  up  some  misconceptions 
about  the  situation  in  El  Salvador,  I 
call  your  attention  to  a  letter  that  ap- 
peared in  Sunday's  Albany  Times 
Union.  The  letter,  written  by  Sister 
Maria  Ann  Kelly,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  Latin  American  history  at  the 
College  of  St.  Rose  In  Albany,  states 
succinctly  and  with  great  Insight  the 
argument  for  American  assistance  to 
that  unfortunate  strife-torn  country. 

I  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  read 
Sister  Kelly's  letter.  It  does  a  great 
de&l  to  eliminate  any  misconceptions 
about  our  policy  in  El  Salvador  that 
might  still  exist: 

El  Salvador  Needs  Oitr  Support 
(By  Maria  Ann  KeUy.  CSJ) 

The  current  Caribbean-Central  American 
crisis  is  very  complex.  At  stake  is  an  entire 
area  which  the  U.S.  considers  vital  to  its 
own  security.  The  Soviet  Union,  through  its 
principal  Caribbean  satellite,  Cuba,  is  at- 
tempting to  carve  out  yet  another  sphere  of 
influence  at  the  doorstep  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  may  very  well  do  so  if  the  American 
people  do  not  realize  they  are  being  subject- 
ed to  a  trcmenduus  propaganda  campaign. 
Misinformation  is  being  spread  by  some 
well-intentioned  people  as  well  as  by  less 
well-intentioned  Marxist  ideologues.  We  are 
being  told  that  if  one  wants  Justice  for  the 
Salvadoran  people,  one  must  favor  the 
rebels  and  let  the  Salvadorans  decide  their 
own  destiny. 

One  can  not  deny  that  injustice  and  pov- 
erty exist  in  El  Salvador  and  that  changes 
are  in  order.  It  is  equally  clear  that  Cuba 
has  assumed  a  very  active  role  as  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  "Foreign  Legion,"  especially  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  Cuba,  like  its 
mentor,  is  conunitted  to  supporting  all  revo- 
lutionary "national  liberation"  movements 
and  has  incorporated  this  goal  into  Its  con- 
stitution. 

The  current  ruling  Junta  of  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  is  committed  to  modeate  but  sub- 
stantive reform.  Yet,  Duarte's  government 
is  unacceptable  to  the  radical  Marxist  lead- 
ership of  the  guerrilla  movement.  Their 
goal  is  the  erection  of  a  Marxist  communist 
state  like  that  of  Nicaragua  which  is  well  on 
its  way  to  becoming  another  Cuba.  The  cur- 
rent goal  of  Salvadoran  guerrillas  is  to  bring 
down  the  Duarte  government  by  destroying 
the  nation.  It  is  no  secret  that  they  are 
being  underwritten  militarily  by  Cuba. 

President  Reagan  did  not  lie  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  he  stated  that  the  human 
rights  situation  in  El  Salvador  is  improving. 
This  fact  has  been  corroborated  by  the 
acting  archbishop  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Sal- 
vador, Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas.  The  Episco- 
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pal  conference  of  Salvadoran  Bishops  stated 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  not  with 
the  guerrillas  and  has  urged  all  Salvador- 
ans. including  the  rebels,  to  participate  In 
the  upcoming  elections  so  that  the  will  of 
the  people  will  be  evident.  Rivera  y  Damas 
has  indicated,  also,  that  since  the  rebels  are 
being  supplied  with  assistance  from  the  out- 
side, cutting  off  aid  to  the  government 
would  be  unjust. 

The  United  States  must  take  a  decisive 
stand  now  or  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  create  a  base  of  operations  in  the  strate- 
gically important  Caribbean-Central  Ameri- 
can zone  will  succeed.  President  Reagan  is 
correct  in  sending  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  this  beleaguered  nation.  When 
peace  and  stability  have  been  restored  in 
the  region,  our  economic  aid  will  be  able  to 
bring  about  needed  reforms. 


UKRAINE  REMEMBERED 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.    NOWAK.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 

year  we  observe  the  64th  anniversary 

of  Ukrainian  Independence. 

As  In  many  communities  across  the 
Nation,  Buffalo  and  Erie  County 
joined  In  commemorating  this  event. 
Part  of  our  local  observance  Included 
the  issuance  of  a  joint  proclamation 
by  Buffalo's  Mayor  James  D.  Griffin 
and  Erie  County  Executive  Edward  J. 
Rutkowski. 

The  text  of  this  proclamation  re- 
flects our  sincere  expression  of  con- 
cern for  these  people  who  have  been 
deprived  so  long  of  their  freedoms. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  this  mes- 
sage, along  with  an  article  from  The 
Buffalo  Evening  News  which— through 
the  words  of  Dasha  Procyk,  an  ener- 
getic leader  among  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans In  western  New  York— captures 
poignantly  the  special  meaning  of  this 
anniversary. 

The  following  proclamation  was 
issued  jointly  by  Buffalo's  Mayor 
James  D.  Griffin  and  Erie  County  Ex- 
ecutive Edward  J.  Rutkowski  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1982: 

Whereas,  this  nation  having  embarked  on 
its  third  centennial  and  having  built  a  foun- 
dation of  freedom  from  foreign  rule  guaran- 
tees basic  liberties  for  its  citizenry  through 
ite  Bill  of  Righte;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  have 
grown  under  this  beneficial  aegis  into  a 
world  power  dedicated  to  the  concept  that 
freedom  is  a  universal  birthright;  and 

Whereas,  fundamental  freedom,  national 
and  human  rights  can  be  ensured  only  in  a 
free  society  regulated  by  voluntary  elections 
within  the  framework  of  constitutional 
guarantees:  and 

Whereas,  the  Ukrainian  people,  through 
their  duly  elected  representatives,  did  pro- 
claim on  January  22.  1018  their  will  to  live 
an  independent  national  life,  free  of  foreign 
domination  and  be  masters  of  their  own  des- 
tiny; and 

Whereas,  Ukraine's  ancient  and  avowed 
adversary.  Russia,  has  adopted  a  new  ag- 
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gressive  Communist  ideology  with  the  same 
expansionist  drive  as  their  Czarist  predeces- 
sors: arid 

Wherea.s,  the  recent  ongoing  plight  and 
tragedies  of  the  people  of  Poland  and  Af- 
ghanistan clearly  demonstrate  that  the  Rus- 
sian monolith  is  a  threat  to  world  peace  and 
freedom;  and  Russia's  continual  aggression, 
either  direct  or  by  proxy,  must  be  stopped: 
and 

Whereas,  free  people  everywhere  have  an 
obligation  to  aid  those  who  are  silenced  but 
unconquered  and  seek  avenues  to  help  and 
abet  in  the  rightful  quest  for  freedom  and 
independence  for  the  oppressed:  Therefore, 
I.  Edward  J.  Rutkowski,  Erie  County  Execu- 
tive, and  1.  James  D.  Griffin.  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim  January 
22,  1982  as  "Ukrainian  Independence  Day" 
in  the  County  of  Erie  and  City  of  Buffalo 
and  urge  all  our  citizens  to  give  renewed  de- 
votion to  the  just  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Ukraine  who  seek  to  regain  national  inde- 
pendence and  individual  liberty. 

The  following  appeared  January  20. 
1982.  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 
Freedom:  A  Dream  Kept  Alive 
(By  Mike  Vogel) 

Dasha  Procyk  reads  the  headlines  with 
sorrow.  Her  heart  goes  out  to  the  people  of 
Poland,  but  her  mind  reaches  back  to  her 
own  homeland  and  "the  beginning  of  the 
long  chain  of  conquests." 

The  headlines  take  on  special  meaning  for 
her  this  week,  as  she  and  her  countrymen 
who  settled  in  Buffalo  mark  still  another 
anniversary,  for  still  another  dream  that 
was  lost. 

Friday  is  the  64th  anniversary  of  Ukraini- 
an Independence  Day— the  birthday  of  a 
nation  that  threw  off  the  domination  of 
Czarist  Russia  only  to  be  engulfed  by  a  wave 
of  Russian-based  communism  little  more 
than  three  years  later. 

The  dream  of  independence  died  hard. 
There  was  fierce  fighting  against  over- 
whelming odds,  and  pockets  of  resistance 
lasted  until  1922.  A  Ukrainian  insurgent 
army  lasted  decades  longer,  and  there  are 
underground  freedom  groups  still. 

Driven  by  man-made  famines,  religious 
persecutions  and  mass  post-war  deporta- 
tions. Ukrainians  carried  the  dream  to  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  survives  today  in  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America.  Dasha  Procyk  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Buffalo  chapter. 

As  her  late  husband  did  before  her.  she 
carries  on  the  dream  of  independence— and 
voices  a  warning  to  her  new  homeland  and 
other  Western  nations  she  sees  as  too  will- 
ing to  trust  other  leaders,  other  lands. 

"Every  tyranny  has  to  grow,"  she  says, 
"because  if  it  stops  growing,  it  starts  to  dis- 
integrate." 

"'We've  had  Russia  on  our  backs  for  375 
years— Russian  imperialism,  not  the  Com- 
munist system. " 

When  imperialism  took  Communist  form, 
she  says.  Ukrainians  were  ""the  first  vic- 
tims." The  fields  of  poppies  she  knew  as  a 
girl  now  form  part  of  a  territory  known  as  a 
"union  republic"  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  the 
process  of  "Russification"  continues,  with 
bans  on  the  teaching  of  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage and  the  imprisonment  of  dissidents. 

Buffalo's  Ukrainians,  she  adds,  are  watch- 
ing the  "ongoing  tragic  events'"  in  Poland 
with  sorrow,  sympathy— and  apprehension. 

Long-ago  uprisings  In  the  Ukraine,  she 
says,  "brought  out  the  patriots  long  enough 
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for  Russia  to  make  lists;  I'm  very  fearful 
that  now  that  is  happening  in  Poland." 

But  Poland,  she  adds,  is  Just  part  of  a 
path  begun  long  ago.  "World  history  is 
going  to  be  on  our  side,  because  now  the 
whole  world  is  seeing  the  true  face  of  com- 
munism" she  says. 

WhUe  the  world  walked  that  path,  com- 
munism strengthened  its  control  over  the  50 
million  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine. 
Through  the  years,  the  process  has  been 
followed  closely  by  the  3  million  Ukrainians 
who  found  homes  in  the  United  States. 

In  Buffalo,  groups  of  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans "adopted"  jailed  dissidents,  sent  food 
and  clothing.  They  also  built  a  community 
here,  with  a  Saturday  school  and  chvjch 
groups  and  youth  camps  near  Fillmore  and 
North  Collins.  They  have  tried  to  teach 
their  children  "a  love  for  their  homeland 
and  at  the  same  time  a  love  for  their  Ameri- 
can heritage  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
freedoms  they  have  here,"  Mrs.  Procyk 
says. 

Monday.  Mayor  Griffin  and  County  Exec- 
utive Rutkowskl  signed  a  joint  proclamation 
commemorating  the  independence  pro- 
claimed in  Kiev  on  Jan.  22,  1918.  Sunday, 
members  of  the  community  will  gather  at 
Dnlpro,  the  Ukrainian  home  on  Genessee 
Street,  to  listen  to  a  speech  by  Yurij 
Shymko,  a  memlser  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. 

They  will  celebrate  a  dream  that  was  pro- 
claimed and  lost,  in  this  gathering  in  a  land 
where  the  dream  was  proclaimed  and  siis- 
talned. 

The  difference,  to  them,  will  be  painfully 
real.  They  will  comfort  each  other  on  being 
"the  first  victims"— and  wonder  who  will  be 
the  last.* 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  REPORT 
SHOWS  WE  MUST  FIND  A  RE- 
PLACEMENT TO  "ALL-SAVERS 
CERTIFICATES" 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALiroiuf  lA 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  RKPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
I  asked  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
provide  me  with  periodic  reports  on 
the  impact  of  the  all-savers  certificate 
program. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  data  provided  to  me 
from  the  Fed,  as  of  February  8,  1982. 
As  this  interim  report  concludes: 

All  things  considered,  it  seems  very  un- 
likely that  the  ASC  has  had  an  appreciable 
impact  on  aggregate  saving— rather,  the 
availability  of  the  instrument  has  probably 
resulted  primarily  in  a  restructuring  of  asset 
portfolios. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  ASC  program 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year,  I  hope 
it  can  be  replaced  with  a  better  pro- 
gram which  will  truly  help  increase 
the  national  rate  of  saving  and  benefit 
the  homebuilding  and  realty  sectors, 
while  helping  stabilize  the  Nation's 
lending  institutions.  Clearly  the  ASC 
program  is  not  particularly  effective 
and  discriminates  against  those  in  the 
lower  income  brackets. 

The  interim  report  follows: 
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All-Savers  Certificates 

As  of  December  31,  1981.  the  all  savers- 
certificates  (ASCs)  totaled  $42.9  billion  in 
deposits,  distributed  among  the  major  insti- 
tutional categories  as  shown  in  the  attached 
table.  After  an  initial  surge  in  October. 
flows  into  these  accounts  dropped  off  mark- 
edly at  all  institutions  in  November  and  De- 
cember; the  slowdown  was  most  pronounced 
at  thrifts. 

Thus  far.  ASCs  appear  to  have  grown 
much  less  mpidly  than  many  analysts,  had 
envisioned  last  fall,  when  predictions  of 
$100  to  $200  billion  or  more  for  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  deposits  in  these  accounts 
were  not  uncommon.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  many  of  these  projections 
were  made  under  the  assumption  that  the 
program  would  last  only  for  12  months, 
which  would  have  prevented  depositors 
from  renewing  their  initial  ASC  for  another 
year.  With  the  additional  3  months  provided 
in  the  final  legislation,  depositors  can  effect 
such  renewals  and  thus  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum lifetime  interest  income  exemption— 
albeit  spread  over  three  tax  years— with  a 
smaller  initial  deposit  and  hence  less  of  a  li- 
quidity loss.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  these  deposits  will  be  less 
than  it  would  have  been  under  the  12- 
month  program,  but  the  accounts  may 
remain  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Of 
course,  given  the  relatively  small  inflow 
over  the  first  three  months  of  this  instru- 
ment, it  is  not  likely  that  the  total  volume 
would  have  approached  the  $200  billion 
level  even  if  the  program  had  been  limited 
to  only  12  months. 

Prior  to  the  authorization  of  ASCs,  sup- 
porters of  the  instrument  contended  that  it 
would  be  effective  in  competing  with  money 
market  mutual  funds,  while  others  claimed 
that  it  would  adversely  affect  the  state  and 
local  sector.  As  best  we  can  determine,  nei- 
ther appears  to  have  occurred.  Although  it 
is  impossible  to  trace  directly  the  sources  of 
funds  placed  in  ASCs.  survey  data  and  in- 
dustry reports  suggest  that  a  substantial 
portion  represents  internal  transfers  from 
other  deposit  categories,  most  notably  the 
money  market  certificate,  with  a  smaller 
proportion  representing  "new"  money.  As 
such,  the  amount  of  funds  coming  from  out- 
side the  depository  institutions  simply  does 
not  seem  large  enough  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  the  ASC  has  materially  re- 
duced the  supply  of  funds  to  the  state  and 
local  sector.  Moreover,  while  some  of  this 
"new"  money  undoubtedly  represents  trans- 
fers from  money  market  mutual  funds,  the 
substantial  growth  In  noninstitutional 
money  funds  over  this  same  time  period 
would  indicate  that  the  ASC  has  not  greatly 
diminished  the  flow  to  these  intermediaries 
either. 

The  effect  of  ASCs  on  the  earnings  of  de- 
pository Irutltutions  depends  on  several  key 
factors,  including  the  overall  size  of  the 
flows,  the  distribution  of  these  flows  be- 
tween external  sources  and  internal  trans- 
fers, and  the  spreads  between  ASC  rates  and 
yields  on  depository  institution  investments 
(In  the  case  of  external  flows)  or  between  al- 
ternative sources  of  funds  (in  the  case  of  in- 
ternal transfers).  As  already  noted,  the  dis- 
tribution of  deposit  shifts  is  impossible  to 
pin  down  precisely:  however,  if  it  is  assumed 
that  ASC  outstandings  reach  around  $70  bil- 
lion in  the  months  ahead  and  that  most  of 
the  ASC  flow  has  come  from  MMCs.  it 
would  appear  that  the  program  will  bolster 
1982  earnings  at  all  depository  institutions 
(including  banks)  by  roughly  $1  to  $1V4  bil- 
lion, with  the  increase  apportioned  among 
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the  major  types  of  intermediaries  in  rough 
proportion  to  the  market  shares  shown  in 
the  table. 

One  of  the  key  questions,  of  course,  is 
what  impact  the  ASCs  may  have  on  aggre- 
gate saving  in  the  economy.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  ASC  in  October  did  coincide  with 
an  uptick  In  the  personal  saving  rate;  how- 
ever, a  number  of  other  factors  may  help  to 
explain  that  phenomenon,  not  the  least  of 
which  might  be  the  usual  lagged  impact  of 
consumer  spending  to  changes  in  taxes.  All 
things  considered,  it  seems  very  unlikely 
that  the  ASC  has  had  an  appreciable  impact 
on  aggregate  saving— rather,  the  availability 
of  the  instrument  has  probably  resulted  pri- 
marily in  a  restructuring  of  asset  portfolios. 

Attachment. 

TABLE  1. -ALL-SAVER  CERTIFICATES  (NOT  SEASONALLY 
ADJUSTED) 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SOUTHERN 
BERKS  PARAMEDICS  AND  THE 
GOVERNOR  MIFFLIN  AMBU- 
LANCE SERVICE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  witness  firsthand  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  the  Southern 
Berks  Paramedics  and  the  Governor 
Mifflin  Ambulance  Service  who  to- 
gether may  have  saved  the  life  of  a 
young  man  from  Berks  County,  Pa. 

On  Saturday,  February  20,  a  yoimg 
man  was  thrown  from  his  car  during 
an  accident  and  the  automobile  landed 
on  top  of  him.  After  several  individ- 
uals were  successful  in  lifting  the  car 
off  the  victim,  the  Southern  Berks 
Paramedics,  the  Governor  Mifflin  Am- 
bulance service,  and  the  Police  arrived. 
The  primary  function  of  the  Paramed- 
ic unit  is  to  initiate  advanced  life  sup- 
port services  at  the  scene  and  to  sta- 
bilize the  patient  prior  to  transporting 
him  or  her  to  the  hospital.  In  this  par- 
ticular incident,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  victim  was  quickly  ascertained 
and  reported  by  radio  to  the  conunand 
physician.  His  EKG  was  also  transmit- 
ted by  telemetry. 

The  physician  ordered  intravenous 
therapy  for  severe  trauma  which  was 
started  immediately.  An  oropharyn- 
geal airway  was  inserted  to  assist  the 
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patient's  breathing,  oxygen  was  ad- 
ministered and  MAST  trousers  ap- 
plied. I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  quick  and  effective  action 
rendered  to  the  patient  by  a  student 
nurse,  Ms.  Debbie  Dark.  She  and  all 
the  other  individuals  involved  per- 
formed their  duties  in  a  highly  effi- 
cient and  comprehensive  manner.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  an  example 
of  human  kindness  and  concern  for 
others  which  was  underlined  by  this 
heroic  rescue. 

Patients  who  suffer  severe  trauma  or 
serious  illness  and  receive  advanced 
life  support  services  at  the  scene,  like 
the  victim  in  this  case,  have  a  greatly 
increased  survival  potential.  I  think 
that  it  is  most  important  that  the 
people  who  perform  these  vital  serv- 
ices are  given  the  recognition  they 
truly  deserve. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  the  individuals 
whose  prompt  action,  quick  thinking, 
medical  training,  and  compassion  com- 
bined to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow 
human  being,  and  to  whom  the  previ- 
ous example  is  part  of  their  everyday 
efforts  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens.* 


THE  SENIOR  CITIZENS  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF 
1982 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOI7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  establish  the  senior  citi- 
zens environmental  employment  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  will  re- 
member, a  few  years  ago,  a  very  suc- 
cessful demonstration  project  under 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA),  the  Administration  on  Aging 
(AoA),  and  the  Department  of  Labor, 
established  the  senior  envirormiental 
employment  (SEE)  program  in  10 
States.  This  demonstration  project 
hired  over  200  senior  citizens  for  a  va- 
riety of  activities.  Examples  of  these 
activities  include:  First,  a  statewide 
survey  of  hazardous  waste  generators 
and  implementation  of  a  hazardous 
waste  manifest  system  in  New  Jersey; 
and  second,  an  Illinois  program  to 
monitor  the  quality  of  the  State's 
water  supplies. 

SEE  is  a  direct  employment  program 
under  which  the  EPA  hires  elderly  in- 
dividuals. The  primary  task  of  these 
participants  is  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  with  environmental  con- 
trol programs.  They  have  in  the  past 
helped  to  implement  various  programs 
such  as  ECHO  (each  community  help 
others),   a   State   and   local   program 
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which  helped  to  transfer  local  noise 
control  expertise  from  one  town  to  an- 
other with  little  or  no  financial  assist- 
ance from  EPA. 

The  Foundation  for  Applied  Re- 
search (FAR),  an  independent  contrac- 
tor to  the  AoA,  examined  the  results 
of  this  demonstration  senior  citizens 
program.  It  concluded  that: 

With  regard  to  the  costs  of  the  program, 
we  could  have  simply  stated  that  the  pro- 
gram was  a  grandiose  success  because  it 
helped  the  environment  in  ways  that  cannot 
be  easily  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
surely  must  be  sutKtantial.  Or  we  could 
have  said  that  the  program  was  cost  bene- 
ficial because  it  provided  employment  for  a 
segment  of  the  population  which  is  too 
often  presumed  to  be  unproductive.  These 
benefits  are  real  and  they  are  the  greatest 
benefits  of  the  program. 

But  even  against  a  tough,  analytic 
yardstick,  the  SEE  program  was  pro- 
ductive. The  FAR  evaluation  revealed 
that  employment  of  these  senior  citi- 
zens resulted  in  savings  of  16.4  percent 
of  labor  costs.  The  program  was  so 
successful  that  FAR  recommended 
that  it  be  expanded  to  all  50  States, 
and  that  existing  State  programs  be 
increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senior  Citizens  En- 
vironmental Employment  Act  of  1982 
authorizes  expanded  use  of  senior  citi- 
zens in  both  EPA's  national  and  re- 
gional offices.  It  would  allow  for  the 
employment  of  eligible  older  Ameri- 
cans to  work  within  the  EPA  on  such 
activities  as  air  monitoring  and  emis- 
sion testing,  pesticide  inventory  and 
control,  water  supply  sampling  and 
monitoring,  technical  libraries  and 
public  information,  carcinogenic  sur- 
veys and  foUowups,  hazardous  materi- 
als routing  surveys,  rural  health 
screening,  and  noise  abatement  and 
control. 

Why  employ  the  elderly?  First,  they 
are  a  highly  motivated,  highly  skilled 
and  experienced  work  force.  Approxi- 
mately 1.4  million  older  Americans  are 
unemployed  and  actively  seeking  work 
today.  Senior  citizens  already  possess 
the  broad  range  of  skills  and  extensive 
on-the-job  training  that  the  yoimg 
worker  has  yet  to  accumulate.  Older 
workers  also  have  excellent  records  of 
hard  work,  reliability,  and  low  absen- 
teeism. Second,  our  system  actively 
discriminates  against  them.  The  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  concluded 
that  emplojmient  discrimination 
against  the  elderly  was  widespread  in 
Federal  Job  programs.  The  Commis- 
sion said: 

We  are  shocked  at  the  cavalier  manner  in 
which  our  society  neglects  older  persons 
who  often  desperately  need  federally  sup- 
ported services  and  benefits. 

In  addition  to  the  older  Americans 
who  are  actively  seeking  work,  there 
are  an  estimated  350,000  workers  over 
the  age  of  55  who  are  "discouraged 
workers"— people  who  have  given  up 
looking  for  a  job  but  would  take  one  if 
it  were  offered.  Many  of  these  citizens 
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are  economically  disadvantaged.  One 
in  every  nine  couples  with  a  husband 
65  or  over  had  an  income  of  less  than 
$4,000  in  1976.  Some  3  million  persons 
aged  65  or  older  were  below  the  pover- 
ty line  in  1976. 

And  yet.  as  the  FAR  study  cited 
above  shows,  these  older  workers,  if 
given  the  chance,  can  be  more  produc- 
tive per  dollar  of  Federal  cost  than 
younger  workers  in  the  same  fields  of 
endeavor. 

In  closing,  I  say  that  we  need  to  look 
at  the  Senior  Citizens  Elnvironmental 
Employment  Act  as  a  program  which 
will  help  the  EPA  stretch  its  already 
stretched  budget,  and  assist  older 
Americans  to  obtain  productive  and 
meaningful  employment  by  allowing 
them  to  give  future  generations  the 
benefits  of  a  cleaner  and  safer  envi- 
ronment.* 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 
CUTBACKS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  summary  illustrates  the 
effect  of  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  cuts  in  student  financial  aid  on 
the  students  at  Roger  WUliams  Col- 
lege in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
When  this  example  is  multiplied  to  re- 
flect the  numl>er  of  students  across 
the  Nation  who  will  lose  Federal  edu- 
cation assistance  and  be  forced  to 
either  drop  out  or  abandon  a  college 
education,  the  message  becomes 
clear— we  caxmot  allow  such  drastic 
cutbacks  in  funding  for  these  student 
aid  programs. 

EPFBCTS  OP  PROPOSED  BUDGET  CtTTS  TO  ROGER 
WILUAMS  COLLEGE 

In  1981-82,  some  2,464  students  ap- 
plied for  financial  aid.  They  had  a 
combined  need  of  $8,231,708. 

The  available  financial  aid  for  1981- 
82  is: 

Pell  Grant S59O.0O0 

Supplemental    Educational    Op- 
portunity Grant 212.100 

College  Work  Study 150.500 

National  Direct  Student  Loan 96,000 

Roger  WUliams  College  Scholar- 
ship        250.000 

Rhode  Island  Scholarship 103,050 

Total 1.310.650 

We    have    754    students    receiving 
direct  financial  aid  in  1981-82. 
Expected  1982-83  levels 
F>roposed  changes: 
Pell  Grant,  $25,000  income  cap 
(82  percent  of  financial  aid 
applicants  have  an  adjusted 
gross    income    greater    than 

$25,000) $550,000 

SEOG,    (40    percent   cut    pro- 
posed)    72,660 
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College  Work  Study.  (50  per- 
cent cut  proposed) 75.250 

Roger  Williams  College  Schol- 
arship          250.000 

Rhode  Island  Scholarship, 
(total  elimination  of  SSIG. 
this  represents  about  10  per- 
cent of  total  R.I.  Scholarship 
Budget) 92.750 

Available  in  1982-83  for  direct 
financial  aid 1,040.660 

Assuming  level  tuition,  room  and 
board  charges,  Roger  Williams  College 
would  be  able  to  help  some  58  fewer 
students  in  1982-83. 

If  the  tuition,  room  and  board 
charges  are  increased  by  the  current 
8.9-percent  Inflation  rate,  Roger  Wil- 
liams College  would  be  able  to  help 
203  fewer  students. 

SOCIAL  SECURITT 

Some  9  percent  or  221  of  the  stu- 
dents applying  for  financial  aid  in 
1981-82  sire  also  receiving  social  securi- 
ty beneflts  averaging  $1,665  a  year. 
This  is  a  combined  income  of  $367,965. 
A  25-percent  cut  per  year  represents  a 
loss  of  $91,991  that  will  have  to  be 
made  up  from  financial  aid  funds  if 
the  student  is  to  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue his  or  her  education.  At  current 
cost  levels,  meeting  this  social  security 
gap  means  that  52  other  students  a 
year  would  not  receive  financial  aid.* 


E>ON'T  GIVE  UP 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

or  pnrasTLVAiriA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the 
following  responses  to  an  advertise- 
ment appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  28,  1982.  The  ad,  an 
open  letter,  was  placed  in  that  paper 
by  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  (NROC)  to  encourage  the  de- 
moralized staff  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  continue  work- 
ing to  implement  and  enforce  our  envi- 
ronmental protection  laws. 

Any  number  of  newspaper  accounts 
and  common  knowledge  of  this  Agency 
confirm  that  its  employees  are  work- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  mis- 
trust created  by  political  appointees, 
who  view  as  disloyal  the  staff's  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  congressionally  man- 
dated requirements  of  the  air  and 
water  pollution,  pesticide,  and  hazard- 
ous waste  laws.  The  poignant  re- 
sponses to  the  included  ad  illustrate 
the  sad  situation.  It  is  unfortunate  not 
only  for  EPA's  dedicated  civil  servants, 
but  for  the  Nation  that  relies  on  EPA 
to  protect  it  from  environmental, 
safety,  and  health  hazards.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  echoing 
NRDC's  words  to  EPA  staff.  "Don't 
give  up." 
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Don't  Give  Up 
an  opek  uetteh  to  the  staff  of  epa 

You  joined  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  dedicated  professionals  seeking  to 
achieve  a  goal  shared  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans—a safe,  healthy  environment  for  us 
and  for  our  children. 

You  have  worked  long  and  hard  during 
the  last  decade,  under  three  different  ad- 
ministrations, to  carry  out  the  nation's  envi- 
ronmental laws— laws  passed  to  protect  the 
public  from  poisons  in  the  air.  water  and 
land.  Those  laws  were  passed  because  the 
public  demanded  them.  Those  laws  have  not 
been  changed. 

Because  of  your  work,  our  air  was  getting 
cleaner;  our  rivers  were  coming  back  to  life, 
and  progress  was  being  made  in  controlling 
dangerous  toxic  substsmces.  But  npw  a 
decade  of  environmental  progress  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

New  political  bosses  have  come  to  EPA. 
They  openly  scorn  the  environmental  laws 
Congress  passed.  They  hold  your  achieve- 
ments in  contempt.  To  them,  you  are  dan- 
gerous, because  you  care  about  your  lawful 
responsibilities. 

Many  of  you  are  being  fired,  transferred, 
demoted.  You  are  being  deprived  of  author- 
ity to  act  and  ordered  to  disregard  the  laws 
and  the  facts.  You  are  being  publicly  derid- 
ed and  shabbily  treated  by  those  for  whom 
you  work.  Many  of  you  are  quitting  in  frus- 
tration and  disgust. 

We  urge  you  to  stick  it  out.  If  you  are 
driven  from  the  agency,  it  will  be  left  an  in- 
effectual shell,  an  illusion  of  protection. 
The  most  important  work  of  all  is  still  to  be 
done. 

The  public  needs  and  wants  you  where 
you  are.  In  a  recent  Roper  poll,  seventy-one 
percent  of  those  responding  believe  EPA 
should  be  doing  as  much  as  it  is.  or  more,  to 
protect  the  environment.  In  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  poll,  seventy-two  percent  said 
they  believe  what  EPA  tells  them  about  the 
environment,  almost  twice  the  number  who 
believe  what  industry  tells  them. 

WhUe  your  bosses  may  not  believe  in  you. 
the  public  does.  We  do.  While  your  bosses 
degrade  you.  the  public  relies  on  you.  Citi- 
zens across  the  country  are  working  to  save 
EPA. 

So  please  stay  on  the  job.  We're  all  de- 
pending on  you. 

NRDC's  Campaign  to  Save  EPA  needs 
public  support.  Please  help! 

—the  Lawyers  and  Scientists  at  NRDC. 

LETTER  1 

Save  EPA  Campaign, 
Natural  Rbsources  Defense  Council. 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C. 

It  is  with  my  deepest  gratitude  that  1  am 
writing  to  the  NRDC  staff  to  thank  you  for 
your  open  letter  to  the  people  at  EPA  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post.  I  served  with 
EPA  in and  after  the  past  sev- 
eral months  of  hearing  the  harsh  criticisms 
from  my  new  administrators,  I  acknowledge 
there  have  been  times  when  I  began  ques- 
tioning my  value  to  the  public  and  even  my 
own  self  worth. 

The  uplifting  effect  of  your  letter  I'm  sure 
has  far  outreached  anything  you  had  ever 
hoped  for.  Even  if  this  uplifting  in  spirits  is 
only  temporary,  your  encouraging  thoughts 
I  believe  will  endure. 

It  is  sad.  no  it's  worse  than  sad.  it's  scary 
that  I  am  not  signing  this  letter  because  I 
have  to  be  aware  of  possible  reprisals  from 
my  Agency's  highest  bosses.  It's  silly  when 
in  our  free  speech  America,  a  person  has  to 
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remain  anonymous  simply  for  thanking 
someone  for  encouraging  him  for  a  job  well 
done. 

You  have  offered  me  some  welcomed  en- 
couragement, now  I  offer  you  the  same.  The 
public  needs  you.  We  are  all  relying  on  you 
also.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

letter  a 
Save  EPA  Campaign. 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
7  725  /  Street  NW.,  SuiU  600.   Washington, 
D.C. 
Prom  my  job  with  a  chemical  trade  asso- 
ciation. I  am  aware  that  EPA  has  been  ef- 
fectively shut  down.  Please  let  this  contribu- 
tion be  effective  in  bringing  a  halt  to  the 
decimation  in  the  name  of  reform  .  .  . 
Sincerely, 

LETTER  3 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
Press  Relations  Office. 
Washington,  D.C. 
To  whom  it  concerns: 

I  applaud  your  Save  EPA  Campaign  and 
would  like  to  know  more  about  it— your 
action  agenda  .  .  . 

I've  seen  the  shambles  at  EPA.  not  only  in 
and  around  the  office  but  in  the  regulatory 
output.  There's  plenty  of  evidence  not  only 
of  defiance  of  Congressional  Intent  but  of 
disorder.  A  lot  of  tax  money  is  being  wasted 
there  these  days  and  this  is  something  to 
bring  out  in  the  campaign.  I  was  there  last 
May  when  Mrs.  Gorsuch  made  her  first  talk 
to  the  whole  EPA  staff,  outside  the  offices 
at  lunchtlme.  One  of  the  things  she  said  was 
that  she  had  found  the  offices  to  be  a 
"mess."  physically.  Now  she  and  her  helpers 
have  made  the  operation  a  mess.  Hit  the 
media  with  this,  chapter  and  verse! 
Sincerely, 


letter  4 

To  whom  it  concerns: 

As  an  employee,  you're  right!  We  all  (EPA 
staff,  the  exposed  public,  our  delicately  bal- 
anced ecological  world)  need,  the  Save  EPA 
organization.  Oarry  Trudeaus  Donnesbury 
is  not  that  exagerated. 
Sincerely, 


P.S.— I  would  like  my  connection  to  EPA 
to  remain  anonymous  in  this  context.  Any 
form  of  dissent  is  not  exactly  welcomed  at 
EPA  now.« 


DEDICATION  OP  THE 
EUROPEAN-BUILT  SPACELAB 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
dedication  of  the  European-built 
Spacelab  whkh  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  system.  This  was  a 
very  important  occasion  because  it 
demonstrates  that  close  cooperative 
relations  with  our  European  friends 
can  and  does  exist.  As  an  indication  of 
how  significant  this  occasion  was.  Vice 
President,  George  Bush  was  on  hand 
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to  make  a  very  thoughtful  statement. 
I  would  like  to  include  that  statement 
in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues, 
review: 

I'm  very  happy  to  be  here  with  you  all 
today,  and  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremonies.  It  seems  I  turn 
up  at  so  many  space  shuttle-related  events, 
people  are  going  to  start  calling  me  a  NASA 
groupie. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  one.  And  I  hope 
you  keep  inviting  me  back. 

I  give  a  lot  of  speeches  these  days.  This 
one  win  be  short— you'll  no  doubt  be  re- 
lieved to  hear.  I  often  say.  In  these  speeches, 
that  we're  doing  our  best  to  bring  down  the 
inflation  rate,  to  bring  down  the  interest 
rates— and  that  the  only  thing  we  want  to 
see  going  up  is  the  next  Space  Shuttle. 

And  now  something  else  will  be  going  up 
with  the  Space  Shuttle. 

This  is  a  happy  day.  and  an  important 
day.  Spacelab,  Europe's  contribution  to  the 
Space  Shuttle  program,  is  an  extraordinary 
engineering  achievement.  It's  also  the  larg- 
est coojjerative  space  project  ever  undertak- 
en. On  behalf  of  President  Reagan  and  all 
Americans,  I  want  to  congratulate  our  Euro- 
l>ean  partners,  especially  Dr.  Johannes 
Ortner  and  Eric  Qulstgaard,  for  their  fine 
work. 

Spacelab  is  the  fruit  of  a  lot  of  hard  work. 
Ten  memlier  nations  of  the  European  Space 
Agency  brought  It  about.  Over  two  thou- 
sand men  and  woman  built  It.  Over  fifty 
Europan  firms  participated  In  the  project. 
Americans  too  can  take  satisfaction  In  It.  If 
today  can  be  considered  Spacelab's  birth- 
day, then  there  are  a  great  many  proud  par- 
ents celebrating. 

You've  heard  enough  about  what  Space- 
lab can  do— or  Indeed,  you  already  know 
enough,  since  I  have  the  feeling  most  people 
here  have  Ph.  D.'s  In  at  least  one  scientific 
field.  Let  me  just  tell  you  that  as  a  layman. 
I'm  amazed  by  its  ptotential.  Its  telescope 
will  look  up  and  out  into  the  outer  reaches 
of  space,  capturing  images  of  galaxies,  of 
Halley's  comet:  its  cameras  wiU  look  down 
on  Earth,  relaying  vital  Information  about 
croiJS,  pollution,  and  precious  natural  re- 
sources. In  this  space  laboratory,  specialists 
will  work  to  further  our  knowledge  about 
vaccines,  aUoys,  pure  matter,  microwaves 
.  .  .  and  they  will  try  to  find  a  cure  for  that 
unique  misery  of  the  modem  age  .  .  .  space- 
sickness. 

You  all  are  much  more  conversant  with 
science  than  I.  So  Instead.  I  thought  I  might 
offer  a  comment  or  two  on  other,  less  tech- 
nical aspects  of  Spacelab. 

Before  the  first  astronauts  left  the  Moon, 
they  left  there  a  plaque  that  said,  "We  came 
in  peace  for  all  mankind." 

Now  man  Is  returning  to  space  once  again, 
this  time  with  all  the  tools  of  peace. 

And  in  that  connection,  I  feel  very  hon- 
ored today  to  be  able  to  announce  that  next 
flight.  The  third  launch  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle Columbia  from  Kennedy  Space  Center 
has  been  set  for  March  22, 1982  at  10  ajn. 

The  crew  for  the  third  Shuttle  mission  Is 
Jack  Lousma,  commander,  and  Gordon  Ful- 
lerton.  pilot.  I  know  they  will  continue  the 
unbroken  chain  of  excellence  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  Important  mission. 

Following  seven  days  and  three  hours  In 
E^arth  orbit,  the  Columbia  Is  scheduled  to 
land  on  the  dry  lake  bed  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  California,  on  March  20th. 

The  knowledge  that  Spacelab  will  bring 
back  from  its  many  missions  will  belong  to 
all  mankind. 
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We  are  returning  to  space  .  .  .  together, 
and  that  is  no  small  achievement.  The 
Space  Shuttle  and  Spacelab  represent  a 
bond,  not  just  of  transatlantic  cooperation 
and  friendship,  but  of  a  cooperation  and 
friendship  that  will  extend  even  beyond  the 
Elarth.  into  the  heavens. 

If  the  Shuttle  itself  embodies  all  that  is 
bold  and  dynamic  in  the  American  charac- 
ter. Spacelab  symbolizes  the  unity  and  de- 
termination of  free  Europe.  Together  they 
are  a  potent  symbol,  of  the  Interdependence 
of  our  nations,  and  of  our  partnership. 

Let  us  continue  to  be  partners,  in  this  and 
In  all  fields. 

And  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you  that  we  intend  to  continue  our  interna- 
tional, cooperative  programs.  Just  as  F»resi- 
dent  Reagan  recently  reconfirmed  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  a  vigorous 
space  program. 

"There  is  beauty  in  space."  said  Wemher 
von  Braun,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
space  age  In  1958,  "and  it  is  orderly  ...  ev- 
erything in  space  obeys  the  laws  of  physics. 
If  you  know  these  laws,  and  obey  them, 
space  will  treat  you  kindly.  And  don't  tell 
me  man  doesn't  belong  out  there.  Man  be- 
longs wherever  he  wants  to  go — and  he'll  do 
plenty  well  when  he  gets  there." 

How  far  we  have  come  In  the  last  quarter 
century,  and  how  far  we'll  go  In  the  next. 
Spacelab  is  a  claim  to  the  truth  of  von 
Braun 's  boast  that  we  belong  wherever  we 
want  to  go  .  .  .  and  will  prove,  I  am  sure, 
that  we'll  do  plenty  well  when  we  get  there. 

Thank  you.« 


TWO  PIECES  OF  LEGISLATION 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BAHA'IS 
AND  DEPLORING  THEIR 

PLIGHT  IN  IRAN 


HON.  H.  FORTNEY  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

m  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Today  I 
am  introducing  one  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  one  bill  on  the  perilous  situa- 
tion of  the  300,000  Iranian  Baha'is. 
The  Baha'is,  who  practice  a  religion 
that  stresses  world  imity,  universal 
education,  and  the  equality  of  men 
and  women,  are  facing  the  real  possi- 
bility of  annihilation. 

Amnesty  International  says  the  im- 
prisonment and  execution  of  Baha'is 
"appear  *  •  •  to  indicate  a  deliberate 
government  policy  of  religious  perse- 
cution." The  Government  of  Iran  has 
killed  more  than  100  individuals  of  the 
Baha'i  faith  since  1978,  has  Jailed 
Baha'is  unjustly,  has  confiscated  and 
shut  down  Baha'i  meetings,  has  dis- 
missed Baha'is  from  public  and  private 
employment,  has  destroyed  Baha'i 
homes  and  businesses,  and  has  har- 
assed or  assaulted  Baha'is  in  outlying 
villages  trying  to  force  them  to  recant 
their  faith.  In  accordance  with  our  his- 
tory and  national  tradition  of  opposi- 
tion to  religious  persecution,  as  Well  as 
in  full  respect  for  international  law 
and  custom,  we  must  condemn  and 
oppose   the   religious   persecution   of 
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peoples  of  the  Baha'i  faith  by  the 
Goverjiment  of  Iran. 

The  concurrent  resolution  which  I 
am  introducing  today  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
and  other  official  representatives  of 
the  United  States  should  at  every  op- 
portunity before  international  fonuns 
reiterate  and  emphasize  the  extent  to 
which  we  deplore  and  condemn  the  re- 
ligious persecution  of  peoples  of  the 
Baha'i  faith  by  the  Government  of 
Iran. 

Last  spring  the  Baha'i  international 
community  unsuccessfully  sought 
adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  deploring 
the  Baha'is'  plight  in  Iran.  There  is  a 
better  chance  of  passage  at  the  cur- 
rent Commission  session  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  concurrent  resolution.  We  must 
band  together  in  great  numbers,  and 
then  join  other  Western  govenunents 
that  have  condemned  the  oppression 
of  peoples  of  the  Baha'i  faith  by  the 
Government  of  Iran. 

Today,  I  am  also  introducing  a  bill  to 
prohibit  imports  from  Iran  until  it 
ceases  its  persecution  of  the  Baha'is. 
Although  U.S.  imports  from  Iran  have 
been  reduced  drastically,  totaling  only 
$63.8  million  for  all  of  1981  and  only 
$3.4  million  for  January  1982,  impos- 
ing an  embargo  on  even  this  quantity 
of  imports  would  be  a  clear,  tough 
signal. 

I  truly  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  the  effort  to  help  the 
Baha'is.  If  the  message  in  the  concur- 
rent resolution  is  not  heeded,  we  must 
move  forward  with  more  concrete  ac- 
tions, such  as  an  embargo.* 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
again  an  honor  for  me  to  salute  the 
men  and  women  of  Irish  heritage 
during  this  time  of  year  when  we  cele- 
brate St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Throughout  this  week  over  140 
Irish-American  organizations  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey  are  prepar- 
ing festivities  for  the  47th  annual  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parade  on  March  14. 
The  parade  is  held  in  my  home  dis- 
trict, beginning  in  Newark  and  follow- 
ing to  Seton  Hall  University  in  South 
Orange.  It  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
Irish-American  celebration  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward, 
once  again,  to  participating  in  the 
parade— this  year  with  Grand  Marshal 
John  Walsh  and  Deputy  Grand  Mar- 
shal Bridie  Vesey  and  the  many  others 
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who  have  worked  to  make  this  year's 
parade  a  success.  The  parade  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Sean  McGoni- 
gal,  noted  pipemaster,  and  a  leading 
figure  in  the  evolution  of  bagpipe 
music.  Sean  McGonigal  was  a  resident 
of  Kearny.  N.J..  where  he  died  in  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  tribute  to 
the  Irish  people  that  men  and  women 
from  all  ethnic  backgrounds  join  in 
celebrating  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The 
message  which  St.  Patrick  brought  to 
the  Emerald  Isle  in  431  A.D.  was  one 
of  Christian  brotherhood  and  spiritual 
fulfillment.  He  preached  peace  and 
justice  and  supported  his  words  with 
actions.  He  helped  to  establish  many 
schools  and  churches  in  Ireland,  as  he 
became  a  trusted  friend  and  symbol  of 
hope  for  an  entire  country. 

The  warmth  and  wisdom  of  the  Irish 
have  greatly  enriched  American  cul- 
ture and  the  history  of  our  Nation  is 
replete  with  coimtless  contributions  of 
Irish-Americans.  The  Irish  heritage  is 
an  important  part  of  America's  cultur- 
al diversity,  and  I  am  proud  to  join  the 
voices  all  over  the  world  next  week 
who  will  be  saying,  "Erin  go  Bragh."» 
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housing  downturn.  The  Federal  Treas- 
ury lost  more  than  $10  billion  in  per- 
sonal income  tax,  corporate  income 
tax,  and  social  security  payments. 
Local  jurisdictions  lost  over  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  real  estate  taxes  in  1979  alone. 
This  clearly  shows  the  need  to  have  a 
mechanism  to  generate  new  capital  in 
the  market  dedicated  for  home  pur- 

The  "individual  housing  account"  is 
an  opportunity  to  help  our  ailing 
housing  industry  and  offer  tax  incen- 
tives for  our  young  people  to  invest  in 
America's  future.  I  hope  you  will  join 
those  of  us  who  are  cosponsoring  this 
bill  and  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  revi- 
talize an  important  part  of  our  econo- 
my, the  housing  industry.* 


INDIVIDUAL  HOUSING  ACCOUNT 


HON.  LARRY  L  CRAIG 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congressman  Lacomarsino  and 
myself,  are  reintroducing  a  bill  which 
will  help  the  housing  Industry  and 
allow  first-time  home  buyers  a  tax  de- 
duction to  purchase  a  home. 

As  you  know,  the  housing  industry  is 
in  a  prolonged  downturn.  The  need  to 
create  incentives  for  individuals  to 
invest  in  the  purchase  of  a  home  is 
tantamount  to  the  success  of  revitaliz- 
ing the  housing  Industry.  We  believe 
the  "Individual  housing  account"  is 
one  tool  that  can  be  used  as  a  long- 
term  solution  to  bring  about  a  cure  for 
our  ailing  timber  and  housing  indus- 
try. 

The  concept  is  very  similar  to  Indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts,  in  fact  the 
bill  is  titled  "Individual  housing  ac- 
count." This  bill  will  create  a  tax  de- 
duction for  first-time  home  purchasers 
if  they  start  an  "individual  housing  ac- 
count." A  single  individual  may  con- 
tribute $5,000  yearly  over  a  10-year 
period,  with  a  maximum  allowed  con- 
tribution of  $20,000.  A  married  couple 
may  file  jointly  and  make  a  maximum 
yearly  contribution  of  $10,000  and 
$40,000  over  a  10-year  period.  This  bill 
also  allows  a  couple  the  flexibility  of 
establishing  two  separate  IHA  ac- 
counts but  the  maximum  allowed  con- 
tribution of  $40,000  over  a  10-year 
period  does  not  change. 

No  one  needs  to  tell  you  the  econom- 
ic costs  to  the  Nation  of  the  current 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1982 

m  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
bottom  of  Capitol  Hill  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Mall  rests  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian.  It  would 
do  well  to  visit  again  this  living  tribute 
to  American  inventive  know-how.  To 
realize  that  the  Wright  Brothers,  the 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Space 
Shuttle  are  all  homegrown,  stirs  in  us 
a  deep  sense  of  pride.  Less  glamorous, 
but  no  less  important,  is  the  special 
exhibit  on  jet  aviation.  It  is  U.S.  tech- 
nology on  parade.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  contributing  to  the  spectacu- 
lar achievement  in  American  aviation 
is  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  invention,  indeed  it  is  part  of  our 
Constitution.  Article  I,  section  8  di- 
rects Congress  to  "Promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discover- 
ies." 

More  often  than  not,  success  is  con- 
tingent on  cumulative  effort  and  com- 
bined inventions— the  building  blocks 
of  teamwork  and  ideas.  Jet  aviation  is 
a  prime  example.  No  one  can  do  it 
alone.  In  this  special  exhibit  on  jet 
aviation  we  can  observe  engineering 
masterpieces,  we  can  appreciate  the 
brilliance  of  the  technical  effort  that 
went  into  such  engines  as  the  J-47  and 
the  J-57. 

They  are  the  prototype  for  high  per- 
formance jet  aircraft.  One  of  the  es- 
sential elements  to  the  operation  of 
these  complex  engines  is  a  fuel  control 
system  and  acceleration  system  invent- 
ed by  Prof.  Franklin  Offner,  now 
teaching  at  Northwestern  Univesity  in 
Evanston,  111.  Dr.  Offner's  credentials 
as  an  Inventor  and  scientist  are  with- 
out peer.  He  was  part  of  the  Manhat- 
tan project  and  has  a  number  of  other 
patents  to  his  name.  He  has  contribut- 
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ed  to  advancement  in  medical  science 
through  his  work  in  medical  instru- 
mention. 

When  Professor  Offner  should  be 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  he  has 
only  a  30-year  horror  story  to  tell.  His 
saga  threatens  the  patent  law  system 
and  the  protection  of  small  inventors 
everywhere.  He  has  fought  a  lonely 
battle  against  corporate  gisuits  and 
Federal  Government  in  court  for 
almost  a  generation. 

Briefly.  I  would  like  to  relate  some 
details  about  his  legal  battle  to  obtain 
just  compensation.  In  1943,  Professor 
Offner,  on  his  own  initiative  and  his 
own  expense,  started  development  of 
an  electronic  fuel  control  system  for 
jet  engines.  By  1945,  his  development 
had  proceeded  far  enough  so  that  the 
Air  Force  asked  for  a  voluntary,  no- 
cost  demonstration.  It  was  considered 
a  great  success.  He  continued  his  de- 
velopmental work  and  the  Air  Force 
asked  to  purchase  one  of  his  fuel  con- 
trol systems  at  a  total  price  of  $7,500. 
He  built  one  for  them,  which  they  had 
tested  by  an  engine  manufacturer.  It 
was  again  found  to  operate  well,  and 
the  development  proceeded. 

Because  of  this  one  sale  of  a  device 
he  developed  at  his  own  expense,  the 
Government  held  it  had  a  free  license 
to  use  his  invention.  They  purchased 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  controls 
based  on  his  invention  from  a  major 
jet  engine  manufacturer,  and  denied 
him  any  compensation  based  solely  on 
this  single  purchase.  He  sought  relief 
in  vain  for  years  through  the  Court  of 
Claims.  After  this  ugly  experience  Pro- 
fessor Offner  has  avoided  defense-re- 
lated projects  like  the  plague.  The 
public  record  documents  the  value  of 
his  work  with  respect  to  electronic 
control  systems.  A  companion  case  in 
another  court  says  of  Professor 
Offner's  invention: 

It  is  clear  that  [Offner's]  contribution  to 
the  defense  effort  was  historic  and  im- 
mense. ...  It  gave  the  U.S.  a  decided  edge 
over  our  international  rivals.  It  saved  the 
government  millions  of  dollars  in  money 
and  time. 

In  the  interest  of  justice,  science, 
and  protection  for  a  small  inventor,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  for  the  private 
relief  of  Professor  Offner.  No  direct 
compensation  is  provided,  it  merely  is 
a  congressional  referral  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  review  the  issue.  There  is 
no  dispute  as  to  who  invented  the  elec- 
tronic speed  control  system,  the  issue 
concerns  the  use  of  that  patent  given 
to  Professor  Offner. 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to 
note  for  the  record  that  Professor 
Offner  was  offered  $1  million  by  the 
Air  Force  to  settle  this  case  out  of 
court.  I  believe  it  gives  us  a  feel  for 
the  strength  of  his  claim.  Ultimately, 
the  Offner  case  may  lead  to  the  pro- 
tection of  small  Inventors  every- 
where.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  ADA  D.  SIMOND 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
a  person  who  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  over  the 
years.  I  speak  of  J.  Dudley  Digges,  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  Maryland 
family  who  recently  retired  as  associ- 
ate judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Maryland. 

Judge  Digges,  a  lifelong  Marylander, 
was  t)om  In  LaPlata,  Charles  County, 
70  years  ago.  He  attended  St.  Johns 
College  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  graduating 
in  1933  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 
He  then  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Law  In  1936. 

Judge  Digges  was  admitted  to  the 
Maryland  Bar  Association  and,  as  a 
partner  of  former  Congressman  Lans- 
dale  Sasscer,  practiced  law  from  1936 
to  1949.  Prom  1968  to  1969  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Maryland  State 
Bar  Association.  In  1949  at  the  age  of 
37  he  was  appointed  to  the  Seventh 
Judicial  Circuit  Court  where  he  served 
until  1969.  In  1964  he  was  appointed 
chief  judge  of  the  seventh  circuit,  the 
youngest  man  to  hold  that  honor. 

In  1969,  then-Governor  Marvin 
Mandel  appointed  him  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland.  Judge  Digges 
was  a  hard  working  member  of  that 
auspicious  body,  serving  on  the  rules 
committee  which  promulgates  and  ad- 
vises on  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the 
court.  Much  involved  in  historic  pres- 
ervation In  Maryland,  Judge  Digges 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary celebrating  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, which  was  most  successful. 

His  remarkable  career  as  a  member 
of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  can  best  be  described  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  day  of  his  retirement, 
the  court  immediately  recalled  him  to 
sit  with  them  in  the  February  session. 
His  close  attention  to  detail,  his  over- 
riding concern  for  justice  and  fairness 
and  equality  under  the  rule  of  law 
mark  him  as  a  maui  who  has  contribut- 
ed much  to  society. 

Judge  Digges  has  always  presided 
with  distinction,  lending  his  quiet, 
self-effacing  manner  to  all  he  did, 
gaining  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  of  those  who  came  to  know  him. 

I  am  very  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  Maryland's  most  out- 
standing citizens.  His  dedicated  service 
will  surely  be  a  hallmark  for  all  those 
who  follow.* 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Austin  honored  a  special  lady 
during  Black  History  Month  in  late 
February.  Mrs.  Ada  Simond  is  78  years 
young.  She  is  an  educator,  a  volunteer 
for  countless  causes  and  groups;  but 
she  is  probably  best  known  as  a  writer, 
historian,  and  folklorist.  Mrs.  Simond 
has  written  several  books  about  life  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  as  experienced  by  blacks 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Her 
books  are  based  on  fact  and  real  expe- 
riences, but  the  stories  are  fictional- 
ized to  illustrate  for  audiences  of  all 
ages  the  day-to-day  lives  of  people  she 
knew. 

The  Black  Arts  Alliance  of  Austin 
and  the  city  recognized  Mrs.  Simond 
for  her  contributions  to  and  support 
of  black  cultural  arts.  We  join  In  con- 
gratulating this  talented  and  dynamic 
lady. 

Mrs.  Simond  subscribes  to  the  logi- 
cal but  sometimes  painful  theory  that 
we  cannot  fully  grasp  the  future  with- 
out knowing  about  the  past.  The  black 
experience  in  Austin  and  other  places 
in  the  past  is  mixed  with  pain  and  suf- 
fering, along  with  advances  and 
progress  in  social  justice. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mrs.  Simond 
said  she  considered  herself  a  stand-in 
for  the  women  who  tolled  In  menial 
jobs  over  many  decades  to  help  pro- 
vide homes,  schools,  and  other  forms 
of  support  for  succeeding  generations 
to  improve  their  lives.  Indeed,  the 
theme  of  Black  History  Week  was  "A 
Blueprint  for  Survival,"  which  fits  this 
thought  so  well. 

To  illustrate  Mrs.  Slmond's  vision,  I 
am  proud  to  present  one  of  her  poems, 
which  she  calls  a  literary  portrait  of 
her  mother. 

MAMMA 

(Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Mathilda  DeBlanc  by 
her  daughter  Mrs.  Ada  Simond) 

You  are  a  spring  along  the  side  of  a  road. 

A  road  to  the  town  of  success. 

You  are  an  oasis  to  weary  travelers  that 
come  your  way. 

For  years,  travelers  have  come  by  you. 

Just  as  their  Jugs  were  empty. 

And,  here  they  drank  their  fill, 

Then  refilled  their  Jugs  with  enough  for  the 
rest  of  their  Journey. 

Ever  so  often,  if  the  Journey,  was  long. 

You  sent  water  on  ahead  to  refresh  them. 

In  spots  where  no  fountains  could  be  found. 

None  of  these  left  much. 

As  all  travelers,  they  carved  or  wrote  their 
Initials. 

On  the  stone  at  the  fountain; 

Some  took  a  chip  from  the  stone  as  a  souve- 
nir. 

And  now,  after  so  many  years. 

You  are  scratched,  carved,  broken. 

Nay,  almost  destroyed. 
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By  these  travelers  who  stopped  only  for  a 
drink. 

One  day.  you'll  be  dry: 

There  will  be  need  to  find  another  oasis. 

And  they  will. 

The  new  travelers  will  only  know  of  the  old 
fountain. 

Prom  old  travelers  who  went  before. 

Some  travelers  leave  nothing. 

But  take  away  all. 

As  years  go,  they  not  only  carry  the  re- 
freshed SLmbition  and  purpose. 

But  also  the  cherished  memory  of  the 
beauty  that  surrounds  the  fountain. 

Perhaps  a  blooming  lily. 

Or  the  song  of  a  thirsty  bird. 

Or  perhaps  the  smile  of  an  irmocent  child 
who  also  needed  drink. 

And  the  bench  that  was  nearby, 

They  rested  there. 

But  there  are  those,  who. 

Having  drank,  became  springs  themselves. 

These  are  staggered  ever  so  frequently  on 
life's  highway. 

Giving  new  courage  and  hope  to  tired  souls 
that  pass  their  way. 

In  these,  new  worlds  have  been  bom; 

In  these,  a  bright  dawn  has  come: 

Through  these,  a  better  world  is  due. 

In  these,  you  will  live  on,  and  on,  and  on.« 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BILL. 
"TO  EXEMPT  U.S.-FLAG  VES- 
SELS CONTINUOUSLY  ABROAD 
FOR  2  YEARS  OR  MORE  FROM 
DUTY  ON  FOREIGN  EQUIP- 
MENT AND  REPAIRS" 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF  KENTDCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
remedy  an  inequity  which  presently 
exists  for  U.S.-flag  vessels.  Currently, 
U.S.-flag  vessels  are  assessed  a  50  per- 
cent ad  valorem  duty  on  the  cost  of 
equipment,  parts  or  materials  pur- 
chased for,  and  repairs  made  to,  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  in  a  foreign  country, 
unless  necessitated  by  emergency. 

The  appEU'ent  purpose  behind  such  a 
duty  is  to  have  nonemergency  work 
done  in  U.S.  shipyards.  However,  there 
is  a  certain  impractically  In  expecting 
vessels  trading  in  distant  ports  of  the 
world  to  return  to  the  United  States 
for  repairs.  Congress  recognized  this 
inequity  when  It  amended  section  466 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1466)  to  exempt  shrimp  boats  and 
other  "special  purpose"  crafts  such  as 
barges,  oil  drilling  rigs,  and  oceanogra- 
phy vessels  that  remain  away  from 
U.S.  ports  for  2  years  of  more. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  broaden  that  exemption 
to  include  U.S.-flag  cargo  and  passen- 
ger vessels.  This  bill  is  nearly  identical 
to  Public  Law  91-654  which  exempted 
certain  shrimp  boats  and  other  craft 
that  remain  away  from  U.S.  ports  for 
a  period  of  2  years  or  more.  Under  my 
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bill,  the  statutory  requirement  that  a 
duty  be  levied  on  any  repair  work  done 
in  the  first  6  months  a  vessel  is  away 
from  a  U.S.  port  would  remain  in 
effect.  Also,  the  requirement  that  a 
U.S.-flag  vessel  be  away  from  a  U.S. 
port  for  2  years  or  more  in  order  to 
achieve  duty-free  status  would  remain 
in  effect.  In  addition,  I  have  added  a 
proviso  which  does  not  now  appear  in 
the  law.  forbidding  duty-free  status  to 
vessels  which  are  taken  overseas  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  repairs.  I 
believe  this  latter  condition  will  dis- 
courage any  potential  abuse  by  opera- 
tors who  may  have  no  intention  of 
using  their  vessels  for  trading  pur- 
poses while  away  from  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  shipyards  in 
the  United  States  could  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  the  ship  repair  busi- 
ness involved,  since  return  of  the  ves- 
sels to  the  United  States  would  impose 
a  prohibitive  economic  burden  for  out- 
of-servlce  time  and  steaming  costs. 
Yet,  at  a  time  when  the  competitive 
posture  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
is  under  severe  constraints,  due  to  the 
cost  advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign 
competitors  and  the  trading  protec- 
tions being  imposed  by  an  increasing 
number  of  our  maritime  partners  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  fleets,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  U.S.  merchant  vessels 
regularly  deployed  abroad  for  ex- 
tended periods  be  relieved  of  the  fur- 
ther cost  disadvantage  of  a  duty  on 
foreign  equipment  or  repairs  when  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

My  proposal  is  also  consistent  with  a 
recommendation  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  in  a 
recent  report  to  the  Congress  (CED 
82-2;  Nov.  30,  1981),  in  which  he  noted 
that  the  50-percent  duty  on  foreign 
equipment  and  repairs  inhibit  subsi- 
dized U.S.-flag  operator's  ability  to 
compete  with  foreign-flag  operators 
and  recommended  that  Congress  con- 
sider revising  U.S.  policies  for  promot- 
ing the  U.S.  ship  repair  industry  with 
the  objective  of  making  them  more  eq- 
uitable to  U.S.-flag  operators.  The 
report  also  points  out  that  in  1978,  the 
latest  year  complete  data  was  avail- 
able, duties  calculated  on  foreign 
vessel  repairs  amounted  to  $8.6  mil- 
lion, or  about  0.1  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated $7.5  billion  of  customs  duties 
collected  that  year. 

Finally,  as  one  who  also  serves  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
House  Aviation  Subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  was  further  amended  in  1979  to 
exempt  all  U.S.-registry  commercial 
aircraft  from  applicability  of  the  duty 
in  question,  regardless  of  period  of  ab- 
sence from  the  United  States,  to  en- 
hance their  operators'  international 
competitive  position.  Since  U.S.  com- 
mercial aircraft  have  the  ability  to 
return  to  the  United  States  quite  rap- 
idly from  any  point  in  the  world  at 
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substantially  less  operating  and  lost 
opportunity  cost  than  oceangoing  ves- 
sels, the  case  for  also  exempting  the 
relatively  small  number  of  foreign- 
service,  Tj.S.-flag  merchant  vessels  is 
indeed  compelling.* 


LOCAL  DRUGSTORES  ARE 

TEMPTING         TARGETS         FOR 
CRIMirfALS 

I  

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 
0  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  neighbor- 
hood drugstores  are  a  tempting  target 
for  criminals;  pharmacists  and  custom- 
ers are  beaten  and  even  killed  by 
criminals  and  addicts  determined  to 
steal  narcotics. 

Your  local  community  pharmacist 
and  any  innocent  bystanders  in  the 
pharmacy  or  drugstore  are  totally  at 
the  mercy  of  these  criminals  who  need 
a  fix  or  have  a  shopping  list  of  drugs 
for  sale  on  the  street.  The  pharmacist 
is  usually  forced  at  gun  point  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  criminal.  Drugs 
such  as  amphetamines  and  barbituates 
command  as  much  as  $25  or  $30  on  the 
street  for  1  pill,  and  a  couple  of  100- 
tablet  bottles  can  mean  as  much  as 
$5,000  to  a  drug-dealing  criminal. 

No  doubt  you  have  been  contacted 
recently  by  a  pharmacist,  retail  drug- 
gist, or  chain  drugstore  operated  in 
your  district,  urging  that  you  cospon- 
sor  H.R.  2034,  which  I  introduced 
early  last  year.  Why?  They  are  fright- 
ened. Armed  robberies  of  pharmacists 
to  obtain  narcotics  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  one  out  of  every 
five  armed  robberies  that  are  commit- 
ted against  drugstores  results  in  either 
death  or  injury.  In  1979,  the  latest 
year  for  which  there  are  statistics, 
there  were  1,824  armed  robberies  of 
drugstores. 

Specifically,  H.R.  2034  penalizes  the 
taking  of  controlled  substances,  by 
force  or  intimidation,  which  are  under 
the  control  or  on  the  premises  of  any 
pharmacy.  The  penalties  for  a  first  of- 
fense range  from  a  minimum  of  5 
years  imprisonment  to  a  maximum  of 
20  years  Imprisonment  and/or  a  $5,000 
fine.  In  the  case  of  a  second  or  subse- 
quent conviction,  the  penalties  range 
from  a  minimum  prison  sentence  of  10 
years  to  a  maximum  term  of  25  years 
and/or  a  $10,000  fine.  Because  these 
crimes  pose  a  serious  threat  to  life  and 
limb,  tliere  are  increased  penalties,  in- 
cluding a  minimum  sentence  of  15 
years  imprisonment,  for  assaults  com- 
mitted in  connection  with  the  offense 
for  the  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon.  If 
the  offender  kills  anyone,  he  is  subject 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  not  less 
than  20  years.  Penalties  are  also  Im- 
posed for  attempting  to  commit  such  a 
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robbery  or  for  engaging  in  a  conspira- 
cy to  commit  the  offense. 

It  is  ironic  that  your  local  pharma- 
cist violates  a  Federal  statute— Con- 
trolled Substances  Act— If  he  illegally 
dispenses  drugs,  but  if  those  very  same 
drugs  are  stolen  from  him  it  is  not  a 
Federal  crime.  H.R.  2034  would  correct 
this  glaring  omission  in  the  Federal 
scheme  of  drug  regulation.  The  clear 
Federal  interest  in  drug  control  and 
the  danger  Involved  makes  congres- 
sional action  not  only  appropriate,  but 
imperative. 

Seventy-five  Members  of  the  House 
have  already  agreed  to  cosponsor  H.R. 
2034. 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
cosponsoring  our  bill  that  will  make 
robbery  of  a  pharmacy  of  controlled 
substances  a  Federal  offense. 

A  list  of  cosponsors  of  H.R.  2034  fol- 
lows: 

Joseph  Addabbo,  Skip  Bafalis,  Don  Bailey, 
Doug  Barnard,  Robin  Beard.  Tom  BeviU. 
Carroll  Campbell,  Bill  Chappell.  William 
dinger,  James  Collins,  Silvio  Conte.  Balta- 
sar  Corrada,  James  Coyne,  Norman 
D'Amours,  Hal  Daub.  Edward  Derwinski, 
Brian  Donnelly,  Robert  Doman,  Charles 
Dougherty,  John  Duncan,  Bill  Emerson. 
David  Evans,  Tom  Evans,  Hamilton  Fish. 
James  Florio.  Edwin  Porsythe,  Barney 
Prank.  Newt  Gingrich,  Bo  Ginn.  Wayne 
Grisham,  Prank  Guarini,  Steve  Gunderson, 
Sam  Hall.  John  Paul  Hammerschmitt,  Bill 
Hendon.  Ed  Jones,  Jack  Kemp.  Ray  Kogov- 
sek,  John  LaFalce,  Robert  Lagomarsino, 
John  LeBoutillier,  Mickey  Leland,  Trent 
Lott,  Tom  Luken,  Robert  McClory,  Ron 
Marlenee.  Robert  Mollohan,  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery. Carlos  Moorhead,  John  Murtha. 
John  Napier.  Steve  Neal.  Bill  Nichols, 
Charles  Pashayan,  Jerry  Patterson,  Joel 
Pritchard,  Tom  Railsback,  Robert  Roe, 
James  Sensenbrenner,  Richard  Shelby,  Paul 
Simon,  Chris  Smith,  Virginia  Smith.  Gene 
Snyder,  Gerald  Solomon.  Mike  Synar,  Billy 
Tauzin.  G.  William  Whitehurst.  Larry 
Winn,  George  Wortley,  Ron  Wyden, 
Chalmers  Wylie,  Gus  Yatron,  Bill  Young, 
Leo  Zeferetti.* 


IMPACT  AID:  AN  AREA  OF 
FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  back 
as  a  century  ago,  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  a  commitment  in  coopera- 
tion with  many  of  our  Western  States 
to  establish  federally  operated  Indian 
reservations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Nation.  Acceptance  of  this  his- 
torical treaty  included  strict  limita- 
tions, and  assurances,  agreed  to  by  all 
parties  involved:  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Indian  communities,  and  the 
State  governments. 

One  of  the  unquestionable  terms  of 
this  historical  relationship  has  been 
the  Federal  role  in  providing  funding 
for  the  education  of  school  children 
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who  live  on  Federal  lands  not  subject 
to  State  jurisdiction.  These  lands  are 
held  in  trust  for  the  Indian  people  and 
the  military  reservations,  unavailable 
for  the  State  or  local  school  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  property  taxes,  and 
thus  impose  a  hardship  on  the  sur- 
rounding local  communities. 

In  compensation  for  this  financial 
burden  to  these  communities.  Federal 
Impact  aid  funds  have  been  referred  to 
the  school  districts  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions for  school  construction  funds 
and  other  education  costs. 

It  is  my  great  concern  that  these  es- 
tablished Federal  responsibilities  are 
being  considered  for  unreasonable  cut- 
backs when  Indian  school  age  popula- 
tions are  increasing  steadily.  The 
State  of  Arizona  alone  rislcs  losing  In 
excess  of  $25  million  in  education 
funds  should  the  impact  aid  program 
be  eliminated,  since  the  local  school 
districts  on  these  Federal  lands  are  in- 
capable of  supporting  themselves. 

With  the  situation  as  It  exists 
today— that  Ig.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  control  of  vast  territories 
within  our  States,  offering  no  tax  rev- 
enues In  return— I  believe  the  Impact 
aid  program  should  be  kept  intact 
with  reasonable  funding.  By  not  hon- 
oring this  longstanding  agreement,  de- 
signed at  Its  inception  through  the  en- 
couragement of  the  eastern  seaboard 
States,  Congress  would  be  neglecting 
its  responsibility. 

For  the  Record,  I  am  including  a 
resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Arizona  State  Legislature  a  few  weeks 
ago: 

House  Memorial  2001 
A  memorial  urging  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue 

funding  of  impact  aid  to  school  districts 

on  Indian  reservations 

To  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Arizona  contains 
within  it£  boundaries  a  large  amount  of  fed- 
eral trust  land  on  Indian  and  military  reser- 
vations located  within  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  these  lands  are  not  available  to 
the  state  or  local  school  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  property  taxes;  and 

Whereas,  these  lands  held  in  trust  for  the 
Indian  people  and  the  military  reservations 
are  federal  lands  not  subject  to  state  Juris- 
diction and  the  children  of  people  who  work 
and  live  on  these  reservations  receive  their 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
of  Arizona;  and 

Whereas,  for  many  years,  in  recognition 
of  its  responsibility  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  school  age  children  who  live  on  fed- 
eral lands  and  in  recognition  of  the  finan- 
cial hardship  Imposed  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts by  the  presence  of  such  federal  trust 
lands,  the  United  States  government  has 
provided  impact  aid  funds  to  school  districts 
under  Public  Law  81-874,  and  school  con- 
struction funds  under  Public  Law  81-815. 
These  funds  have  enabled  the  school  dis- 
tricts affected  to  provide  a  free  public  edu- 
cation for  the  students  without  placing  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  a  few  taxpayers  or 
relying  totally  on  state  education  funds;  and 
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Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  appropriation  committees 
of  Congress  are  contemplating  the  elimina- 
tion or  severe  reduction  of  federal  impact 
aid  funds  without  proposing  any  alternative 
means  of  meeting  the  federal  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  in 
these  schools  or  compensate  the  affected 
school  districts  for  the  federally-based  im- 
pairment of  their  property  tax  base;  and 

Whereas,  elimination  of  federal  impact 
aid  could  result  in  the  loss  to  the  State  of 
Arizona  of  in  excess  of  twenty-five  million 
dollars  in  education  funds.  It  could  cause 
the  local  school  districts  most  affected  to 
become  totally  incapable  of  supporting 
themselves,  making  them  completely  de- 
pendent on  state  revenues.  Wherefore  your 
memorialist,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of 

Arizona,  prays: 

1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  con- 
tinue federal  funding  of  Public  Law  81-874 
and  I*ublic  Law  81-815  for  school  districts 
with  large  federal  lands  since  the  State  of 
Arizona  considers  the  provision  of  adequate 
funding  to  these  school  districts  to  be  an  ob- 
ligation of  the  federal  government  and  such 
funding  should  not  be  subject  to  reduction 
or  transfer  to  the  states. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  certified  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chairmen  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  Committees 
of  Budget.  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional 
E>elegation.« 


LIMITED  EXCLUSION  FROM 
INCOME  FOR  PER  DIEM  EX- 
PENSE 


HON.  DAVID  EMERY 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  EMERY  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  introduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  limited  exclusion  from  income 
for  per  diem  expense  allowance  re- 
ceived by  certain  State  legislators  who 
are  ineligible  under  current  law  for  a 
special  deduction  with  respect  to  living 
expenses.  Most  States  provide  their 
lawmakers  with  a  per  diem— expense 
allowance— for  each  day  that  the  State 
lawmaking  body  is  in  session  or  is  con- 
ducting any  other  official  business. 
Currently  that  per  diem  is  counted  as 
taxable  Income. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1981 
contains  a  provision  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  State  legislator's  travel 
expenses  away  from  their  residence. 
Under  the  law,  legislators  who  live 
more  than  50  miles  from  the  doorstep 
of  the  State  Capitol,  may  deduct  $50 
per  day  for  travel  expenses  to  the  Cap- 
ital—while on  official  business— from 
their  Federal  income  tax  return.  How- 
ever, legislators  who  live  w^ithin  a  50- 
mile  radius  of  the  State  Capitol  are 
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not  allowed  to  deduct  any  amount  for 
their  Jravel  expenditures. 

My  legislation  does  not  attempt  to 
retract  the  deductions  for  representa- 
tives living  outside  the  50-mile  radius; 
it  would  only  eliminate  the  tax  penal- 
ty put  on  those  legislators  who  live 
within  the  50-mile  limit.  Many  States' 
per  diem  levels  differ— some  State 
levels  are  lower  than  Federal  levels 
and  visa  versa.  This  bill  would  use  the 
lower  of  the  two  allowances  as  the  cap- 
ping for  nontaxable  income. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  the  State  per 
diem  allowance  is  $35  per  day,  while 
the  Federal  level  is  $50.  Therefore, 
each  legislator  living  within  the  50- 
mile  area  would  not  be  taxed  on  their 
per  diem  Income,  and  those  living  out- 
side the  area  could  deduct  an  extra 
$15  for  their  added  travel. 

In  a  State  where  the  per  diem  grant- 
ed by  the  State  exceeds  the  Federal 
level,  then  the  legislator  inside  the  50- 
mile  limit  would  be  taxed  on  the 
amount  exceeding  the  Federal  level- 
lower  of  the  two. 

In  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  looking  to  the  States  to  admin- 
ister many  of  the  current  national  pro- 
grams, we  need  to  encourage  more  par- 
ticipation in  State  government,  not 
discourage  involvement  through  tax 
penalties.  State  representatives  give  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  their  State  and 
their  constituencies.  Unlike  Members 
of  Congress,  these  lawmakers  have 
other  occupations,  and  they  sacrifice 
their  valuable  time  to  serve  the  public. 
I  feel  that  the  current  law  does  not 
provide  equitable  tax  treatment  of  the 
expenses  associated  with  State  legisla- 
tive service,  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  correcting  this 
arbitrary  inequity.* 


INTRODUCING  BILL  FOR 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
fundamental  inconsistency  exists  In 
current  law  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  been  granted  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  public  use  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  lands  and  fa- 
cilities under  its  administration,  but 
for  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
enforcement  authority.  This  conspicu- 
ously absent  gap  in  the  law  deserves  to 
be  filled,  and  It  Is  for  that  purpose 
that  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  accomplish  this  objective. 
The  need  for  authority  to  enforce 
Federal  regulations  is  especially  ap- 
parent with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  reclamation  recreation  areas. 
The  Increasing  incidence  of  vandalism. 
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environmental  damage,  traffic  viola- 
tions, dumping  of  refuse,  littering, 
harassment  of  visitors,  and  encroach- 
ment of  project  lands,  all  constitute  an 
infringement  upon  the  general  pub- 
lic's use  and  enjoyment  of  these  Fed- 
eral projects.  The  Secretary  is  current- 
ly precluded  from  issuing  the  neces- 
sary regulations  to  curb  this  kind  of 
activity  because  he  has  no  authority  to 
enforce  the  same.  The  only  other 
option  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
in  these  situations  is  to  seek  recourse 
through  civil  suit— a  costly  and  cum- 
bersome process. 

State  and  local  agencies  have  no  ju- 
risdictional authority  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral rules  and  regulations.  They  do  not 
even  have  the  necessary  funding  and 
manpower  to  adequately  enforce  their 
own  State  and  local  laws  at  some  of 
the  larger  reclamation  water  resource 
development  projects.  The  weekend/ 
holiday  influx  of  recreationists  at 
these  projects  may  exceed  the  entire 
county  population.  Confronted  with 
this  massive  influx  of  visitors  to  the 
areas  under  their  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion, many  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  carmot  provide  visibility,  sur- 
veillance, traffic  control,  and  investi- 
gation needed  for  proper  visitor  man- 
agement. 
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In  my  district  in  California,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the 
proper  recreational  management  of 
the  New  Melones  Reservoir.  Next  year 
it  is  estimated  that  close  to  1  million 
people  will  visit  this  site.  The  total 
population  for  the  counties  of  Tuo- 
lumne and  Calavaras  in  which  this 
project  is  located  does  not  even  exceed 
100,000.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
number  of  visitors  that  are  expected 
to  visit  New  Melones  in  the  years 
ahead  is  expected  to  top  3  million 
people  annually.  Local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  informed  me  that 
they  are  ill-equipped  to  handle  these 
kind  of  crowds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  correct 
this  situation  by  providing  for  two  sep- 
arate authorities.  One  is  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  designate  certain  Reclamation 
employees  the  power  to  issue  notices 
of  violation  for  petty  misdemeanor  of- 
fenses committed  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral rules  and  regulations.  These  em- 
ployees will  be  required  to  complete  a 
law  enforcement  training  course  prior 
to  their  deployment  in  the  field. 

The  authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary would  allow  him  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  the  provision 
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of  extraordinary  services,  for  example 
surveillance  and  preventative  patrols. 
Necessary  financial  reimbursement 
will  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  these 
local  agencies  for  these  services. 
Normal  law  enforcement  duties— for 
example  response  to  calls— would  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  by  State  and  local 
personnel  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

These  two  separate  enforcement  au- 
thorities taken  together  will  allow  the 
Secretary  to  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  for  the  proper  recre- 
ational management  of  reclamation 
project  areas.  The  provision  of  this  au- 
thority is  long  overdue— the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  the  only  Federal  land- 
management  agency  without  this 
power.  Similar  authority  already 
exists  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Forest 
Service  both  already  have  considerable 
more  enforcement  authority  than  is 
being  proposed  here  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  are 
a  Federal  responsibility.  It  is  therefore 
our  duty  to  provide  the  Bureau  with 
the  necessary  tools  to  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility. For  this  reason,  I  ask 
your  support  on  this  bill.« 


March  10,  1982 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fFerf/iesrfci/,  March  10,  1982 


The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Amid  the  clamor  and  change  of  the 
times,  cause  us,  O  God,  not  only  to 
focus  on  the  immediate  needs,  but  also 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  substance  of  life 
and  the  values  of  our  existence.  O 
God.  You  have  breathed  into  us  the 
very  breath  of  life  and  fashioned  us  in 
Your  own  image,  now  help  us  to  live 
each  day  with  the  knowledge  of  our 
creation  by  Your  hand,  so  that  we  may 
be  more  aware  of  Your  purposes  for  us 
and  better  understand  the  needs  of 
those  about  us.  In  Your  holy  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  armounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  371,  nays 
16,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
45,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  22] 
YEAS— 371 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 


Anthony 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalls 


Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 


Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Duiui 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 


Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Btoery 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

E\ans  (GA) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


saying  that  the  end  of  the  world  was    ifiable  freeze.  This  is  the  time  and  this 
not  at  hand.  is  the  action  that  we  hope  the  Foreign 

Fortunately,  we  have  not  felt  the    Affairs  Committee  will  promptly  take, 
need  to  t»ke  this  action  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous  that  for  today  the  world  is  safe. 


THE  TRUMPET  GIVES  FORTH  AN 
UNCERTAIN  SOUND 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  met  with  Senate  Republi- 
cans yesterday  on  the  question  of 
budget  compromise,  but  the  trumpet 
gives  forth  an  uncertain  sound. 

According  to  news  accounts,  the 
President  seemed  to  be  saying,  "Oh 
yes,  I'm  willing  to  consider  reductions 
in  the  deficit,  but  not  reductions  in 
the  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy  which  are 
causing  the  deficit." 

It  is  almost  like  saying,  "Oh  yes,  you 
may  make  a  lemon  pie,  but  you  must 
not  use  any  lemons,"  or  "Yes,  you  may 
have  an  omelet,  but  you  may  not 
brea)^  any  eggs." 

The  two  overriding  causes  of  the 
huge  looming  deficits  are  the  high 
level  of  unemployment  and  the  exces- 
sive welfare  for  the  wealthiest  which 
resulted  from  last  year's  tax  cut. 

The  Increase  in  joblessness  in  the 
past  year  adds  approximately  $37  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit,  and  the  Reagan  tax 
cut  will  reduce  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1983  by  some  $95  billion. 

To  speak  of  compromise  in  reducing 
the  deficit  while  ruling  out  any  consid- 
eration of  these  two  things  which  have 
bled  away  so  much  of  the  lifeblood 
from  the  Public  Treasury,  would  be 
like  saying  that  it  is  all  right  to  consid- 
er together  what  we  should  do  about  a 
bank  robbery  so  long  as  we  do  not  con- 
sider going  after  the  bank  robbers. 

To  reduce  these  unprecedented  defi- 
cits, we  first  must  recognize  honestly 
what  is  causing  them. 
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NOTHING  TO  WORRY  ABOUT 
BECAUSE  OP  POSITION  OF 
PLANETS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
nimors  are  running  rampant  that  the 
end  of  planet  Earth  is  at  hand.  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune, 
Pluto,  Venus,  and  Mercury  are  all  in 
the  same  position  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Sun. 

I  just  want  to  assure  the  American 
public  that  there  is  nothing  to  worry 
about  here.  If  the  Congress  had  felt 
this  was  a  real  threat,  we  would  have 
passed  a  joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
proclamation  opposing  this  action.  Of 
course,  under  the  New  Federalism,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  necessary  for 
each  State  to  proclaim  a  resolution 


JAPAN'S  ECONOMIC  WAR 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  unemployed  workers  in  my  district 
are  beginning  to  ask  me,  who  won  the 
Second  World  War— Japan  or  us? 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  myself. 

Last  year  we  suffered  an  $18  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Japan,  as  it  pumped 
its  autos  and  other  goods  into  this 
country  while  it  kept  high  barriers 
against  American  products.  We  buy 
Japanese  cars,  but  they  would  not  buy 
our  food  because  of  commodity  import 
controls. 

We  help  pay  for  Japans  defense, 
while  Japan  uses  its  savings  in  defense 
spending  to  subsidize  industry. 

Then,  having  stood  silently  while 
Japan  made  inroads  into  our  basic  in- 
dustries, we  pay  jobless  benefits  to  our 
people  thrown  out  of  work  by  this 
unfair  relationship.  We  have  even 
heard  of  a  proposal  for  Japanese  "for- 
eign aid"  to  the  United  States. 

I  begin  to  think  that  Japan,  and  not 
the  Soviet  Union  or  other  Communist 
nations.  Is  public  enemy  No.  1  to  our 
American  workers. 

The  message  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  should  send 
to  the  Japanese  is  this:  If  you  will  not 
deal  with  us  on  an  equal  footing  in 
trade  and  defense  matters,  we  will  not 
deal  with  you  at  all. 


NUCULAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  Conte 
and  Markey,  in  cosponsoring  this  res- 
olution calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifi- 
able nuclear  freeze.  This  is  a  case 
where  the  resolution  did  not  originate 
in  Washington.  It  originated  around 
the  country  with  people  of  various 
groups  and  backgrounds  joining  to- 
gether in  a  common  fear  that  the  way 
we  are  going,  the  way  we  are  heading, 
we  are  heading  for  a  nuclear  holocaust 
that  would  mean  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion and.  indeed,  the  end  of  life  on  this 
planet. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  that  122 
Members  of  the  House  have  joined  in 
this  resolution.  It  will  be  met  with  the 
argument  that  it  is  not  timely;  but 
there  will  never  be  a  time  when  those 
who  favor  unlimited  arms  spending 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  mutual  and  ver- 


D  1530 

STONEWALLING  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  listened  hopefully  for  some  note 
of  optimism  from  yesterday's  budget 
discussion  between  the  President  and 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Today's  headlines  certainly  do  not 
encourage  any  optimism.  One  paper 
announced  that  the  President  "Gives 
No  Ground  In  Budget  Talks,"  and  an- 
other says  he  "Stands  PMrm  on  Propos- 
al." 

Giving  no  ground  and  standing  firm 
are  not  going  to  give  this  Nation,  this 
year,  a  workable,  reasonable  Federal 
budget. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  budget  compro- 
mise—in the  truest  bipartisan  sense- 
to  get  this  economy  moving  again. 

A  rollback  of  the  special  interest  tax 
breaks  of  1981— especially  the  tax  loss 
leasing  and  oil  tax  changes— would  be 
a  good  place  to  start.  Another  would 
be  a  hard,  and  cost  conscious,  look  at 
the  size  of  the  proposed  defense  in- 
crease. And  the  whole  budget  must  be 
reexamined  so  that  all  programs— not 
just  people  programs— meet  the  tests 
of  necessity  and  fairness. 

Stonewalling  it— by  the  administra- 
tion, or  by  Congress— will  not  produce 
a  budget  compromise,  will  not  turn  the 
comer  on  this  troubled  economy,  and 
will  not  put  jobless  Americans  back  to 
work. 

It  is  time  for  a  spring  thaw  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  It  is  time  to  break 
this  pointless  deadlock  on  the  budget. 


PRESIDENT'S  SOFT-SHOE 
PERFORMANCE 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  yesterday  before  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate  leaves  no 
doubt  that  he  is  planning  to  relinquish 
his  responsibility  for  the  budgetary 
process. 

In  the  face  of  opposition  from  nearly 
every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate— and  that  includes  the  people 
who  formerly  supported  him  every 
step  of  the  way— the  President  agreed 
to  no  concessions  in  any  area  of  the 
budget.  He  will  not  let  us  touch  his  tax 
cut.  He  has  said  "no"  to  any  compro- 
mise on  defense  spending.  He  ridicules 
congressional  attempts  to  rewrite  the 
budget  and  patch  the  rupture  of  red 


ink  that— by  his  own  admission— has 
increased  by  $5  billion  since  it  was 
originally  submitted. 

After  yesterday's  meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent can  count  on  very  little  support. 
Yet  there  are  still  those  few  diehard 
loyalists  who  point  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
conciliatory  tone  of  yesterday  as  a 
signal  of  a  coming  compromise.  But 
that  conciliatory  approach  consisted 
of  nothing  more  than  ambiguities  and 
an  attack  on  Democrats  who  are 
trying  to  salvage  a  very  nasty  econom- 
ic situation. 

And  while  the  President  engages  in 
his  soft-shoe  performance,  the  econo- 
my continues  to  slide  further  into  re- 
cession. This  is  not  the  time  to  parry 
with  Congress.  The  President  must 
either  rewrite  his  budget  or  he  must 
step  aside  and  let  us  do  it  for  him. 


MOUNT  ST.  HELENS  NATIONAL 
VOLCANIC  AREA 

(Mr.  HONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  almost  2  years  since  the  dramatic 
eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  It  is  time  the 
Congress  acts  to  recognize  and  pre- 
serve this  historic  event  by  statutorily 
designating  Mount  St.  Helens  as  a  na- 
tional volcanic  area. 

This  week  the  House  Interior  and 
Agriculture  Committees  will  begin 
joint  hearings  on  legislation  to  create 
a  national  volcanic  area  around  Mount 
St.  Helens.  I  have  already  introduced 
H.R.  5281,  a  110.000-acre  proposal 
similar  to  that  which  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  His  task  force  looked  Into 
every  aspect  of  establishing  a  volcanic 
area.  Including  tourism,  forest  and 
stream  rehabilitation,  scientific  re- 
search, forest  and  fire  protection,  eco- 
logical protection  and  recovery  of  com- 
munities near  the  mountain.  The 
boundary  incorporates  approximately 
35,000  acres  of  State  and  private  land. 
Of  this  acreage,  approximately  5,000 
su;res  contain  salvageable  timber,  ac- 
cording to  the  Forest  Service. 

I  Introduced  H.R.  5281  because  I 
firmly  believe  It  Is  a  sound  beginning 
for  Congress  to  consider  as  a  statutory 
volcanic  area.  The  Governor's  pro- 
posed boundary  adds  some  crucial 
areas  to  the  Forest  Service's  preferred 
alternative.  Including  areas  around 
Miners  Creek,  portions  of  the  upper 
Green  River,  along  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Toutle  River,  and  in  the  upper 
Bean  and  Smith  Creek  drainages. 

Currently,  the  boundary  of  the  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  National  Forest  does  not 
extend  to  cover  even  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's proposed  volcanic  area.  There- 
fore, the  Forest  Service  has  no  author- 
ity to  make  land  exchanges  for  the 


private  and  State  landholdlngs  within 
the  proposed  designations. 

Meanwhile,  several  entitles  have  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  blown-down 
timber  within  all  the  proposed  bound- 
aries. Unless  Congress  acts  quickly  to 
grant  new  exchange  authority,  these 
parties  will  be  forced  for  economic  rea- 
sons to  salvage  timber  in  the  most  cru- 
cial areas  around  the  volcano. 

Salvage  within  these  crucial  areas 
would  preclude  many  scientific  studies 
and  would  spoil  the  lands  that  should 
be  preserved  for  visitors. 

There  are  two  other  proposals  which 
deserve  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
By  request,  I  am  Introducing  both  of 
them  today,  the  first,  written  by  Sena- 
tors Jackson  suid  Gortom,  goes  a  long 
way  In  addressing  the  need  of  equita- 
bly compensating  through  land  ex- 
changes and  timber  Interests  within 
the  national  volcanic  area. 


WHY  THE  WAR  HYSTERIA  OVER 
NICARAGUA? 

(Mr.  BARNES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
would  think  world  war  III  was  about 
to  begin.  Yesterday  the  sidmlnlstration 
put  on  a  media  spectacular  on  a  pur- 
ported arms  buildup  In  Nicaragua. 
Today  we  read  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  authorized  the  CIA  to  create 
a  500-man  Latin  American  paramili- 
tary force  to  operate  against  Nicara- 
gua out  of  commando  camps  across 
the  Honduran  border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  trying  to 
do?  It  is  almost  as  if  the  administra- 
tion wants  a  war  In  Central  America. 
Does  the  administration  want  to  over- 
throw the  Nlcaraguan  Government,  in 
violation  of  our  own  stated  principles 
of  international  behavior?  If  not,  why 
Is  It  whipping  up  this  war  hysteria? 
Does  the  administration  want  Nicara- 
gua to  turn  to  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  for  protection?  If  not,  why 
does  It  threaten  Nicaragua? 

Two  weeks  ago  Nicaragua  Issued  a 
five-point  proposal  for  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  of  Mexico  offered  to  medi- 
ate between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua.  Yesterday  we  heard  the  ad- 
ministration's response:  A  virtual  dec- 
laration of  war.  "This  Is  not  only  em- 
barrassing, it  is  frightening.  It  Is  time 
for  those  entrusted  with  protecting 
our  national  security  to  realize  that 
mindless  tough  talk  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  policies  that  serve  our  interests. 
We  should  be  trying  to  dampen  con- 
flicts in  Central  America,  not  enflame 
them. 


TRIMMING  THE  COSTS  OP 
,  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  ev- 
eryone swept  their  own  front  doorstep, 
the  whole  world  would  be  clean. 

That  is  sound  advice  for  us  in  Con- 
gress as  we  consider  this  committee 
funding  resolution  today.  Because 
Congress  should  be  thinking  about 
cleaning  its  own  doorstep  this  after- 
noon. 

I  think  we  all  know  Congress  is  no 
model  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Like  the 
rest  of  Federal  Goverrunent,  Its  budget 
has  ballooned  In  recent  years.  Each 
year  Congress  spends  about  $1  billion 
on  itself;  there  are  more  than  30,000 
employees  for  only  535  Senators  and 
Congressmen  now. 

So  when  it  comes  to  exercising  fi- 
nancial discipline,  it  seems  Congress  is 
not  so  much  part  of  the  solution  as 
part  of  the  problem. 

Last  year  I  cosponsored  a  resolution 
to  put  Congress  on  a  spending  diet  by 
asking  that  funds  for  congressional 
committee  staffs  be  cut  by  10  percent. 
I  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  then;  I 
still  think  so. 

For  years.  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  have  pursued  a  staff  arms 
race.  The  executive  branch  hires  a  lot 
of  people  to  watch  Congress;  Congress 
hires  more  people  to  watch  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Now  Is  the  time  to  unrav- 
el this  mess.  Everyone  should  cut 
back— especially  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. 

This  afternoon  we  h&vt  a  chance  to 
reduce  committee  spending  by  limiting 
the  1982  authorization  to  last  year's 
expenditure  level.  That  means  a  10- 
percent  reduction  from  the  figure  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee.  Otherwise,  the  com- 
mittee budgets  will  rise  by  more  than 
$700,000  this  year. 

Cutting  the  committee  budget  would 
be  an  important  signal  that  Congress 
is  serious  about  reducing  Federal 
spending. 

The  country  certainly  would  be 
better  off  If  Congress,  for  once,  would 
lead  by  example. 

Charity  should  start  at  home  and,  I 
believe,  so  should  thrift. 


HOLD  THE  LINE  ON  COMMITTEE 

FUNDING 

(Mr.  HUCKABY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  first  horse  comes  out  of 
the  chute,  the  first  horse  out  of  the 
spending  chute  In  1982.  This  House 
will  decide  how  much  money  we  are 
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going  to  allocate  to  our  committees 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  60  days, 
each  of  us  is  going  to  be  asked  to  make 
hard  decisions,  hard  budget  cuts,  cuts 
that  are  going  to  affect  food  stamps, 
cuts  that  are  going  to  affect  welfare, 
cuts  that  are  going  to  affect  everyone 
in  every  phase  of  life.  And  how,  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  we  in  good  conscience 
make  these  cuts  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  money  that  we  spend 
here  in  Washington  on  our  commit- 
tees? 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  vote  for  the  incremental 
motion  to  at  least  just  hold  spending 
at  the  same  level  that  we  did  last  year. 
I  think  that  is  the  least  that  we  can 
do. 


WHERE  ARE  WE  ON  THE 
BUDGET? 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Where  are  we  on  the  budget?"  every 
citizen  asks.  The  status  of  the  budget 
is  of  great  concern  to  all  Americans. 
The  Reagan  budget  proposal  has  been 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  public 
opinion,  and  the  business  community. 

The  President  was  defensive  when 
he  asked  Congress  to  "put  up  or  shut 
up."  The  response  to  this  challenge 
has  come  from  all  comers  of  the  Cap- 
itol, both  partisan  and  bipartisan  ef- 
forts have  been  organized  throughout 
the  Nation  to  present  a  responsible 
budget— as  aji  alternative  for  the 
Reagan  budget  disaster— which  would 
bring  lower  deficits  and  lower  interest 
rates. 

These  congressional  efforts  have 
produced  an  optimism  with  the 
thought  of  lower  deficits  as  evidenced 
by  a  rally  of  the  New  York  stock 
market  yesterday  when  the  Dow  Jones 
closed  on  a  plus  side  for  the  first  time 
in  a  week,  after  plunging  11.89  points 
on  Monday. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Congress  is  reported  as  having  re- 
stored Wall  Street's  optimism,  the 
President  is  reported  as  continuing  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  bipartisan  congres- 
sional efforts  to  right  the  economy. 

Communication  is  a  two-way  street, 
but.  the  great  communicator  only 
speaks,  he  does  not  listen. 


States  to  seek,  through  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  bilateral 
freeze  on  the  development,  construc- 
tion, and4,esting  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  growing 
sentiment  of  Americans  everywhere— 
and  of  a  large  number  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  aisle— that 
the  madness  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
must  be  brought  to  an  end. 

The  horror  of  nuclear  holocaust  is 
universally  acknowledged.  Today,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
possess  50,000  nuclear  weapons.  In 
half  an  hour,  a  fraction  of  these  weap- 
ons could  destroy  every  city  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Yet.  over^  the 
next  decade— if  current  plans  are  im- 
plemented—the United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  build  over  20,000 
more  nuclear  warheads,  along  with  a 
new  generation  of  nuclear  missiles  and 
aircraft.  Such  developments  will  only 
increase  superpower  tensions,  lower 
the  threshold  for  a  nuclear  response 
in  times  of  crisis,  and  increase  the  like- 
lihood of  a  nuclear  accident.  This  is  a 
situation  so  dangerous  that  it  demands 
our  immediate  attention  and  solemn 
consideration.  It  is  a  situation  which 
has  compelled  us  to  call  for  a  nuclear 
freeze. 

A  nuclear  freeze  would  not  only 
reduce  tensions  between  the  giant 
military  powers  and  increase  our  own 
national  security,  but  it  would  also  re- 
lease resources  which  could  be  used  to 
meet  pressing  human  needs— needs 
which  have  been  tragically  ignored 
and  which  grow  more  urgent  with 
each  passing  day. 

Unless  we  reverse  our  decision  to 
participate  in  an  arms  race  of  indeter- 
minable length  and  magnitude,  we 
will— over  the  next  5  years- spend  in 
excess  of  $1.6  trillion  on  defense 
sdone— an  amount  of  money  that  is 
almost  incomprehensible.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  that  money  could  be  put  to 
far  better  use:  stimulating  our  econo- 
my, putting  Americans  back  to  work. 

Our  choice  is  surprisingly  clear.  We 
have  before  us  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  an 
opportunity  to  enhance  national  secu- 
rity, and  an  opportunity  to  redirect 
our  scarce  and  precious  resources 
toward  more  productive  sectors  of  our 
economy.  I  strongly  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  the  concept  of  a 
nuclear  freeze  and  an  end  to  the  mad- 
ness of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  MADNESS 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  suid  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  that  has 
been  Introduced  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MARKrv),    calling    upon    the    United 


especially  the  bom-again  budget  bal- 
ancers, that  we  have  a  problem  with 
the  deficit.  Many  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  have  been  saying  that  for  several 
decades. 

Pointing  out  the  obvious,  the  deficit 
stems  from  a  situation  where  spending 
exceeds  revenues.  Some  of  these  bom- 
again  budget  balancers  say  that  we 
must  raise  taxes  to  solve  the  problem. 
After  all,  they  have  shown  us  how 
easy  it  Is  to  raise  taxes.  They  have  tri- 
pled the  tax  burden  of  the  American 
taxpayer  in  less  than  a  decade. 

Many  of  us  feel,  however,  that  rais- 
ing taxes  in  the  middle  of  a  recession 
would  only  exacerbate  the  problem. 
Instead,  can  we  not  today  begin  to 
reduce  Federal  spending?  After  all, 
today  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  our 
budget  deficit.  Why  not  start  now? 

Today  we  vote  to  set  the  budget  for 
much  of  Congress.  Today  we  vote  on 
that  funding  resolution.  Today  we  can 
vote  to  cut  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend  on  ourselves. 

I  will  be  submitting  today  a  motion 
for  recommittal  for  the  budget  spend- 
ing resolution  to  reduce  this  budget  $4 
million.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort. 


D  1545 


FOUR  MILLION  DOLLAR  REDUC- 
TION IN  COMMITTEE  SPEND- 
ING URGED 

(Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  concern  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body. 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  CUTS 
SHOULD  START  HERE  AND  NOW 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
uncertain  trumpet  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  are  those  here 
who  advocate  higher  taxes  for  the 
people  and  higher  funds  for  the  house 
we  live  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  will 
consider  the  committee  funding  reso- 
lution. Because  there  will  not  he  an 
opportunity  to  amend  the  resolution 
itself,  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions will  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  James 
K.  Coyne)  and  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  that  motion.  While  I  believe 
that  the  members  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  made  a  good 
effort  to  impose  a  degree  of  fiscal  dis- 
cipline on  the  committee  budget  proc- 
ess—I  do  feel  that  further  cuts  could 
have,  and  should  have,  been  made. 
The  motion  to  recommit  will  hold  the 
committee  funding  levels  at  last  year's 
levels  while  allowing  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  the  flexibility 
to  decide  where  further  reductions  can 
be  made. 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  achiev- 
ing a  meaningful  reduction  in  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  place  to  start  is  right  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
time  to  start  is  now. 


COMMITTEE  STAFF  BUDGET 
FOR  1982 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
97th  session.  Congress  has  increased 
Member's  staff  allowance  and  has 
voted  to  have  unlimited  tax  deduc- 
tions. Now,  Congress  is  asking  for  an 
increase  in  an  already  bloated  commit- 
tee staff  budget.  Who  are  we  trying  to 
fool? 

All  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  received  many  inquiries  from 
constitutents  regarding  the  reduction 
in  Federal  spending.  More  specifically, 
folks  continue  to  ask,  "Why  aren't 
cuts  in  Federal  spending  coming  from 
the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom?"  Good 
question.  Are  we  giving  our  constitu- 
ents truthful  answers? 

With  a  $90-billion-plus  deficit,  and 
while  Americans  are  tightening  their 
belts,  we  propose  to  pass  an  11.1 -per- 
cent increase  in  our  House  committee 
staff  budgets  from  $36.9  million  to 
$40.3  million.  We  can  get  along  with 
less.  We  need  no  increases. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  sent  a 
very  specific  message  to  Washington. 
D.C.  in  the  1980  election  to  cut  Feder- 
al spending.  We  are  rubbing  salt  into 
an  open  wound  by  increasing  the 
budget  of  these  committees. 

How  do  we  expect  our  people  to  bite 
the  bullet  when  this  body  of  Congress 
continues  to  pull  stunts  like  this.  If 
this  Government  wants  to  continue  to 
have  the  support  of  the  people,  then 
we  must  realize  Congress  is  not 
immune  to  the  budget  ax.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  cut  Government,  not  just 
Government  services. 


against  him  year  after  year  in  his  ef- 
forts for  a  balanced  budget. 

Where  were  you  when  President 
Reagan  asked  for  two  simple  proposals 
on  the  tax  side,  am  across-the-board  in- 
dividual tax  cut  and  a  simple  acceler- 
ated depreciation?  Why,  you  were  sup- 
porting the  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  he 
was  holding  an  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  the  lowest  tax  cuts. 

To  quote  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  "It  is  time  to  put  up  or 
shut  up." 

Friends,  I  suggest  you  start  doing 
that  today  when  we  consider  our  very 
own  funding  resolutions. 


TODAY  IS  THE  DAY  TO  PUT  UP 
OR  SHUT  UP 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  has  noted  the  unique  position  of 
the  planets  in  our  solar  system  today. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  strange  that  a  wise 
scribe  walking  the  Halls  of  Congress 
today  said  it  was  the  strangest  lineup 
he  had  seen  since  observing  all  the 
free-spending  liberal  Democrats  fall- 
ing all  over  themselves  trying  to  line 
up  in  support  of  a  balance  budget  this 
year. 

Oh  ye  of  little  faith.  Where  were 
you  when  President  Ford  asked  for 
your  support  in  holding  down  spend- 
ing when  he  brought  down  veto  after 
veto?  You  were,  of  course,  voting  to  go 
against  those  vetoes  year  after  year. 
Where  were  you  when  our  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  was 
bringing  balanced  budget  resolutions 
year    after    year?    You    were    voting 


ADMINISTRATION  APPLAUDED 
FOR  DECLASSIFYING  AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remariis. ) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  30  years  I  have  held  a  top  secret 
clearance  in  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
during  that  period  of  time  I  have  seen 
much  information  which  I  consider  to 
be  overclassified  by  the  military.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  during 
that  period  of  time,  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  asked  for  some  declassi- 
fications of  that  information  so  that 
the  American  people  could  judge  for 
themselves  that  indeed  there  is  a 
threat,  a  military  threat,  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Last  night  on  the  major  networks  of 
this  Nation  I  saw  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, a  step  by  this  administration 
to  point  out  to  the  American  people 
through  aerial  photographs  that  there 
is  indeed  a  military  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  applaud  the  administration  for  de- 
classifying that  information.  I  applaud 
the  administration  for  bringing  that 
information  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  MUST 
PAY  ITS  SHARE  OF  FUNDING 
FOR  LOCAL  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's position,  and  mine,  re- 
garding education  is  that  it  is  general- 
ly best  managed  and  addressed  at  the 
local  level,  that  the  Federal  role  is  a 
limited  one. 

But  there  are  many  school  districts 
in  our  country  that  have  large  num- 
bers of  pupils  whose  parents  live  and 
work  on  Federal  reservations,  mostly 
military,  and  who.  therefore,  do  not 
pay  local  real  estate  taxes,  nor,  for  the 


most  part.  State  or  local  sales  or 
income  taxes— meaning  that  they  do 
not  d?)  their  part  to  support  funding 
for  local  schools. 

Here,  without  a  reasonable  Federal 
contribution  for  these  so-called  catego- 
ry A  students,  local  and  State  re- 
sources must  be  unfairly  tapped  to  pay 
for  what  is  clearly  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  particularly  disturbing,  then,  to 
see  the  budget  propose  a  further  fund- 
ing cut  for  impact  aid,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  educating  these  students,  of  29 
percent,  reducing  the  fiscal  year  1983 
level  to  less  than  70  percent  of  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  Federal  responsibility  to  pay  its 
share  is  clear,  and  the  rationale  that  it 
is  a  local  matter  in  this  case  simply 
does  not  hold  water. 


LEGISLATION  OFFERED  TO 
AMEND  IRA  ACCOUNTS 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  back  in  the  district  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  found  that  young  people,  young 
married  couples,  were  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  IRA  amendment  be- 
cause 59 '/2,  the  withdrawal  age.  looked 
too  far  away  to  them,  however  falsely, 
and  they  wanted  to  buy  homes,  which 
was  very  reasonable. 

I  have  a  savings  and  loan  industry  in 
shambles  because  money  that  would 
normaUy  go  to  them  and  provide 
mortgage  money  was  being  diverted  to 
the  higher  interest  money  funds,  and  I 
have  a  building  indiistry  that  is  second 
oiUy  to  the  automobile  industry  and 
construction  employees,  second  only  in 
unemployment  to  our  automobile 
workers. 

We  have  put  together  a  bill  that  I 
introduced  today  that  would  allow  an 
amendment  to  the  IRA.  allowing  a 
withdrawal  without  tax  penalty  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  downpay- 
ment  on  a  principal  residence,  and  pro- 
viding no  tax  consequences  so  long  as 
the  house  was  lived  in  for  3  years  as  a 
principal  residence,  and  then,  and  only 
after  sale  or  other  disposition  or  re- 
tirement, a  10-percent-a-year  pickup  of 
that  income  tax. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on. 
March  2,  1982,  on  roUcall  No.  11.  if  my 
vote  had  been  recorded,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

While  I  was  present,  my  vote  did  not 
register.  Rollcall  No.  11  was  passage 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  373,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  concerning 
Soviet  religious  freedom  and  the  right 
to  emigrate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  appear  in  the 
permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOVE  TO  EXPEL  ISRAEL  FROM 
U.N.  IS  A  CLEAR  VIOLATION  OF 
U.N.  CHARTER 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reniarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  a  resolution 
which  charts  the  course  this  country 
will  take  in  the  event  the  United  Na- 
tions should  vote  to  expel  the  State  of 
Israel.  Such  an  expulsion  would  be  a 
subversion  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  United  Nations  was  founded. 

The  United  Nations  was  created 
with  a  standard  of  universal  member- 
ship; all  nations,  regardless  of  their 
politics  or  actions,  have  the  right  to 
participate.  For  this  reason,  a  coun- 
try's actions  and  positions  cannot  be 
groxmds  for  expulsion  from  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  at  the  whim  of  a  hostile 
neighbor. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  cur- 
rently faced  with  the  threat  of  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  in  the  General 
Assembly.  There  is  a  move  afoot  to 
strip  Israel  of  its  U.N.  membership. 
Any  move  to  expel  or  suspend  the 
rights  of  another  coimtry,  without  the 
recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council,  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Such  an  action  is  illegal  and 
is  a  clear  prostitution  of  the  very  foun- 
dation of  that  organization. 

Under  our  resolution,  if  a  violation 
of  this  type  were  to  occur,  the  United 
States  will  immediately  suspend  her 
participation  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  will  cease  to  supply  funds  to  the 
U.N.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
demonstrate  our  beliefs  with  such  de- 
finitive actions. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  always  assimied  the  responsibil- 
ity of  upholding  the  democratic  ideals 
of  which  we  are  so  proud.  In  this 
regard,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  democratic  states, 
who  share  our  concern  for  and  com- 
mitment to  the  democratic  ideals 
which  are  so  important  to  us.  Viola- 
tions of  our  commitments  must  be 
dealt  with  decisively. 

I  invite  you  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  most  important  resolution.  We 
must  do  all  in  our  power  to  uphold 
and  preserve  the  democratic  process.  A 
statement  of  our  intention  to  act 
strongly  in  response  to  such  illegal 
action  will  warn  subversive  forces  that 
we  are  committed  to  our  strong  ideals. 


CONGRESS  IS  STOPPED  AT  A 
FORK  IN  THE  SPENDING  ROAD 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again.  Congress  is  stopped  at  a 
fork  in  the  spending  road.  We  can  go 
one  of  two  directions.  To  the  left,  the 
road  leads  to  higher  deficits  and  the 
land  of  "promise  more  than  you  can 
afford."  Congress,  for  50  years,  has 
zoomed  down  this  road  leaving  in  its 
trail  a  huge  deficit  that  now  chokes 
our  economy. 

To  the  right,  the  road  leads  to  the 
land  of  "live  within  your  means."  Con- 
gress haa  not  taken  this  road.  A  tril- 
lion-dollar national  debt,  unfunded 
Federal  pensions  liabilities  of  $1  tril- 
lion, and  $700  billion  in  unobligated 
budget  authority  are  proof  of  that 
fact. 

Today  we  should  turn  to  the  right 
by  beginning  with  ourselves  and  our 
budget  here  in  Congress.  What  better 
signal  can  we  take  than  to  vote  to 
freeze  spending  for  Congress  in  1983? 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  Ameri- 
cans to  do  with  less  government.  At  a 
time  when  American  workers  are  of- 
fering to  sacrifice  pay  and  benefits  for 
the  common  good  and  future. 

Should  not  we  ask  as  much  of  our- 
selves? Would  that  not  be  fair? 

I  offered  a  hold-the-line  substitute 
budget  in  the  Interior  Committee 
today.  That  measure  was  defeated. 
When  are  we  in  the  Congress  going  to 
wake  up? 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
us  for  leadership.  Let  us  give  them 
that  leadership  by  adopting  the  first 
step  of  the  Smith-Grassley  proposal  to 
freeze  all  Federal  spending  at  the  1982 
level.  And  for  once  let  us  start  with 
ourselves  later  this  afternoon  by 
voting  to  recommit  the  committee 
funding  bill. 


rhetoric  they  say,  "Let  us  not  protect 
the  fat  cats.  Let  us  not  cut  the  truly 
needy,"  but  when  it  comes  down  to 
legislation,  they  ask  for  an  11 -percent 
increase.  For  the  American  public  to 
go  on  believing  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
"That's  Incredible!" 


THAT'S  INCREDIBLE! 

(Mr.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  televi- 
sion there  is  a  show  called,  "That's  In- 
credible!" Watching  the  House  these 
last  couple  of  days,  I  wonder  if  maybe 
we  are  not  getting  our  props  ready  to 
do  that  same  show  here. 

We  have  had  since  the  first  of  the 
year  23  legislative  days.  Fourteen  of 
those  days  have  been  either  nonlegis- 
lative  or  pro  forma.  That  is  60  percent 
of  the  time.  As  of  today,  we  have  had 
22  recorded  votes.  Of  those  22  record- 
ed votes,  25  percent  have  been  on  such 
weighty  issues  as  whether  or  not  to 
approve  the  Journal. 

Today,  we  are  asking— the  Demo- 
crats are  asking— for  an  11-percent  in- 
crease in  committee  funding.  In  the 


I      D  1600 

NO  PROVISION  MADE  FOR 
AMENDING  COMMITTEE  FUND- 
ING RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica may  note  that  today  finally  the 
House  is  going  to  do  something  of  sub- 
stance. We  are  going  to  vote  on  our 
own  committee  funding  resolution. 

Earlier  today  we  had  the  whole 
thing  explained  to  us  by  the  majority 
leader  and  some  others.  The  majority 
wants  to  spend  more  and  they  want  to 
raise  taxes  to  cover  that  spending. 

That  is  why,  even  though  we  have 
plenty  of  time,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
amend  the  committee  funding  resolu- 
tion. We  will  have  a  recommittal 
motion  where  we  can  save  some 
money,  but  we  have  no  real  chance  to 
work  our  will  on  the  legislation. 

It  becomes  clearer  and  clearer.  This 
House  has  not  been  working;  it  has  lit- 
erally been  stagnant  because  it  really 
does  not  want  to  admit  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  majority  here 
wants  more  spending  and  higher 
taxes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  SUS- 
PEND TARIFF  ON  CANTA- 
LOUPES 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk  around  these  days 
abo"t  protectionism,  but  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  the  reverse  of  that  very 
situation— and  it  affects  cantaloupes. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  will  temporarily  eliminate 
the  52-year-old  35-percent  ad  valorem 
tariff  on  cantaloupes  imported  into 
the  United  States— coming  in  at  a  time 
when  no  U.S.-grown  cantaloupes  are 
on  the  market. 

This  high  protectionist  35-percent 
tariff  Is  not  doing  anybody  any  good. 
Besides  hurting  my  district— which 
has  unemployment  problems  enough- 
it  forces  American  consumers  to  pay 
high  prices  for  food  when  food  prices 
are  already  too  high. 

In  my  district  we  grow  the  best  can- 
taloupes in  this  country.  They  are  the 
earliest  U.S.  cantaloupes  to  reach  the 
U.S.  market.  But  during  the  off  season 
when   there  are  no  American-grown 


cantaloupes  available  the  best  canta- 
loupes that  can  be  found  are  imported 
into  the  United  States  through  my  dis- 
trict. 

Here  is  where  we  get  to  the  problem 
with  that  unchanged  52-year-old  high 
tariff  rate  which  threatens  the  import 
business  on  which  many  of  our  canta- 
loup growers,  truckers,  and  other  folk 
depend  during  the  off  season. 

These  are  the  rates  imposed  by  the 
Smoot-Halley  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Unlike,  however,  the  vast  majority  of 
provisions  in  that  ultraprotectionist 
tariff  the  cantaloup  rates  have  not 
been  subject  to  trade  agreement  re- 
duction in  the  intervening  years.  This 
current  rate  of  duty  remaining  at  35 
percent  is  a  rate  more  than  six  times 
as  high  as  the  average  duty  rate  for  all 
dutiable  imports. 

We  should  do  something  about  it. 
My  bill  relates  only  to  importations 
during  the  period  December  15  to  May 
15.  In  an  August  1976  study  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  stated  that 
the  reasons  are  unclear  for  imposing 
the  tariff  during  the  winter  when 
there  are  no  U.S.  cantaloup  producers 
to  protect.  That  is  why  I  say  it  should 
be  removed.  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  your  attention. 


EIGHTEEN-PERCENT  INCREASE 
ASKED  IN  WHITE  HOUSE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
sat  and  listened  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks this  afternoon  about  the  votes 
we  may  take  later  today  on  committee 
fimding,  and,  frauikly,  I  am  one  of  the 
Members,  who  has  not  decided  how  I 
am  going  to  vote  on  that,  but  I  did  not 
hear  any  of  the  Members,  who  spoke 
against  that  resolution,  because  it  pro- 
poses Increased  funding  for  committee 
operations  of  the  Congress,  mention 
the  budget  from  the  White  House. 

Do  the  Members  know  that  in  the 
budget  which  President  Reagan  sent 
up  there  is  an  18-percent  increase  in 
funding  for  the  White  House?  I  would 
hope  that  many  of  those  Members 
who  vote  against  the  committee  fund- 
ing resolution  today  will  address  them- 
selves to  this  matter  of  an  18-percent 
increase  in  White  House  funds  at  the 
proper  time  and  join  with  some  others 
of  us  in  getting  the  budget  cuts  to 
start  right  at  the  top.  If  we  are  going 
to  hold  the  line,  we  have  got  to  hold 
the  line  beginning  at  the  top,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  right  to  propose  an  18- 
percent  increase  in  funding  at  the 
White  House,  most  of  which  is  going 
for  salarie.<:  and  communications  and 
things  like  that,  when  we  are  asking 
the  American  people  to  make  sacrific- 
es. 


COMMITTEE  EXPENDITURES 

SHOULD      BE      HELD      TO      1981 
LEVELS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  next  hour  the  House  will 
vote  on  the  proposed  funding  resolu- 
tion for  the  several  committees  of  the 
House.  I  think  this  vote  on  the  issue 
will  be  an  indication  of  what  the 
House  hopefully  will  do  with  the 
budget  for  1983. 

A  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  spending  resolution  will  be  to  hold 
spending  in  this  calendar  year  for  1982 
at  what  was  spent  in  1981.  That  is  con- 
structive. I  would  hope  that  if  that 
motion  to  recommit  carries,  it  would 
be  an  indication  that  we  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  do  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  total  spending  during  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  that  is  to  hold  it  at  the  level 
of  what  was  spent  in  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  the  courage 
to  do  that,  we  can  indicate  to  the 
market  system  of  this  country  that 
this  House  has  begun  to  get  runaway 
spending  under  control  and  bring 
down  interest  rates. 


INTERIOR  COMMITTEE  STAFF 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  INCREASED 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  recommended  an  in- 
crease in  the  budget  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  over 
the  amount  they  expended  last  year. 

I  would  hope  the  Members  of  this 
body,  before  they  vote  on  that  meas- 
ure, would  examine  the  workload  of 
the  committee  and  what  has  happened 
to  the  budget  in  the  past. 

The  workload  of  that  committee, 
comparing  the  91st  Congress  to  the 
96th  Congress,  has  dropped  dramati- 
cally. The  number  of  bills  referred  to 
that  committee  in  comparing  those 
two  sessions  has  dropped  28  percent. 
The  number  of  bills  enacted  coming 
out  of  that  committee  has  dropped  as 
well.  In  1981,  this  pattern  of  reduced 
workload  continued.  At  the  same  time 
the  workload  was  dropping,  the  staff 
has  increased  consistently.  In  1947,  it 
had  a  staff  of  four.  By  1970  it  reached 
a  staff  of  15  members,  almost  a  four- 
fold increase.  In  1980,  that  staff 
reached  69— 4  \^  times  as  many  people 
on  the  staff  at  a  time  the  workload 
dropped. 

I  submit  to  you  that  to  increase  the 
budget  of  that  committee  further  at 
this  time  is  a  travesty.  To  ask  the 
American  people  to  sacrifice  without 
sacrificing  ourselves  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF 
INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
BY  STANDING  AND  SELECT 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  378)  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  expenses  of  investiga- 
tions and  studies  by  standing  and 
select  committees  of  the  House  in  the 
second  session  of  the  97th  Congress, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  378 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  in  accord- 
ance with  this  primary  expense  resolution 
not  more  than  the  amount  specified  in  sec- 
tion 2  for  Investigations  and  studies  by  each 
conunittee  named  in  such  section,  including 
expenses- 
CD  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  3,  for  procurement  of  consultant 
services  under  section  202(i)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  In 
section  4,  for  provision  of  assistance  for 
members  of  professional  staff  in  obtaining 
specialized  training  under  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  (1,223,680;  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  $1,143,122;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  $918,866;  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
$2,414,919;  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $265,000;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  $2,705,005:  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  $4,044,000;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  $1,988,424;  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  $2,300,000;  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  $977,000; 
Committee  on  House  Administration- 
House  Information  Systems,  $7,509,560;  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
$938,700;  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  $1,264,615;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. $1,502,336;  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  $1,659,104;  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control, 
$540,000;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  $1,028,350;  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
$1,890,521:  Committee  on  Rules.  $458,732; 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
$1,882,000;  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
$824,680;  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  $200,000;  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  $427,494;  and  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  $2,202,000. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  for  consultant 
services  under  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, $25,000;  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, $27,000;  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs,  $25,000;  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  $15,000: 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
$54,500:  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, $5,000:  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, $40,000;  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
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tration,  $50,000;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration—House  Information  Systems, 
$400,000;  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  $7,200;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
$90,000:  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  $11,395;  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  $500;  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
$155,000;  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  $25,000;  Committee  on 
Rules,  $10,000;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  $6,000;  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  $150,000;  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  $17,500;  and  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  $10,000. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2.  each  committee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  for  specialized 
training  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first 
section. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  $15,000;  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  $3,000;  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  $2,000;  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  $10,000;  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration— House  Infor- 
mation Systems,  $110,000;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  $3,000;  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transporatlon.  $1,500:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  $1,000;  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  $7,600;  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  $2,500;  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  $3,000:  and 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  $2,500. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration— 

(1)  shall,  through  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, develop,  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove computer  and  Information  services  for 
the  House,  including  direct  computer  and 
information  systems  support  for  Members, 
committees,  administrative  offices,  and 
other  governmental  entitles,  and  shall  con- 
duct necessary  investigations  and  studies  of 
such  services; 

(2)  Is  authorized  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  services  under  paragraph  (1)  and  to 
expend  amounts  so  reimbursed  in  accord- 
ance with  policies  of  the  committee;  and 

(3)  is  authorized  to  provide  for  profession- 
al development  programs,  office  and  person- 
nel management  consultation  services,  and 
periodic  publication  of  handbooks,  guides, 
bulletins,  and  other  Items  necessary  for  the 
House. 

Szc.  6.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  committee  Involved,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  7.  Amounts  shall  be  available  under 
this  resolution  for  investigations  and  studies 
carried  out  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3,  1982,  and  ending  imme- 
diately before  noon  on  January  3,  1983. 

Sec.  8.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annun- 
zio)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, pending  which  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  Accounts  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Baohah),  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  before  the  end  of  the 
97th  Congress  we  will  vote  on  numer- 
ous appropriations  and  funding  meas- 
ures. However,  not  a  single  money  bill 
will  come  before  this  body  that  will  be 
as  easy  for  Members  to  vote  for  as  is 
House  Resolution  378. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts,  I  am  proud  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  is  truly  a  bipartisan  work  prod- 
uct and  was  reported  from  the  full 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
with  only  a  single  no  vote,  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  1. 

Many  people  are  responsible  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  conmiittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Prenzel),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Badham). 

I  want  to  thank  the  other  Republi- 
can members  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Thomas),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lee),  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Martin),  for  their 
time  and  for  their  energetic  participa- 
tion as  tJriey  sat  minute  after  minute, 
hour  after  hour,  and  asked  the  hard 
questions  that  do  not  come  easy  when 
posed  to  peers  and  colleagues. 

And,  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  want  to  especially  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  the  day-in  and 
day-out  dedication  and  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina'  (Mr. 
Rose),  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  John  L.  Burton),  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratchford), 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Swift),  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  William  J.  Coyne),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos). 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  committee 
chairmen  from  all  of  the  committees 
of  the  House,  the  ranking  minority 
members,  and  their  staffs  who  worked 
so  long  and  hard  to  bring  meaningful 
budgets  before  the  subcommittee. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  almost  20 
years  of  experience  as  a  Congressman, 
not  a  single  request  for  supplemental 
funding  was  dropped  in  the  hopper; 
not  a  single  supplemental  request  was 
granted  to  any  committee  of  this 
House  in  1981.  The  sul)committee  ex- 
pects that  this  cooperation  will  be  ex- 
tended into  1982,  and  that  everyone 
will  continue  the  good  work  and  coop- 
erate with  the  accounts  staff  so  that 


there  will  again  be  no  supplemental 
appropriations  in  1982. 

Each  committee  was  considered  on 
its  individual  merits,  and  on  the  same 
day  it  was  heard.  We  did  not  know 
until  the  end  of  the  hearings  and 
markups  what  the  total  costs  would 
be. 

n  1610 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  should 
have  taken  an  arbitrary  figure  such  as 
last  year's  authorization  and  then 
sliced  the  budget  pie  into  wedges  that 
would  fit  that  figure.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  avoided  sound  budget  prin- 
ciples and  favored  political  fantasies. 

My  colleagues  do  not  need  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  and  the  hard 
work  of  its  members  and  its  staff  if 
that  is  how  we  are  going  to  determine 
what  to  spend  in  conducting  our  legis- 
lative responsibilities  and  legislative 
business. 

The  committees  of  this  House  did 
not  find  it  easy  to  live  within  the  ceil- 
ings imposed  upon  them  last  year. 
There  was  an  overall  reduction  in 
House  committee  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 8  percent.  I  want  to  make  that 
figure  clear.  We  had  a  gentleman 
appear  in  this  well  who  said  that  he 
would  vote  for  the  budget  if  we  had  a 
staff  cut  of  10  percent.  Let  the  record 
show  that  in  1981  the  committees  cut 
their  staff  by  8  percent. 

Some  did  not  give  their  staff  the  4.5 
percent  increase  ordered  for  them  last 
October.  Some  completely  ignored 
giving  merit  increases  to  deserving 
staff.  Some  placed  employees  on  leave 
without  pay.  They  closed  their  books 
on  purchases,  canceled  field  hearings 
and  onsite  inspections,  stopped  pay- 
ment to  witnesses,  returned  working 
equipment  to  the  Clerk  £uid  restricted 
the  use  of  telephones  to  local  calls 
only. 

The  $702,735  which  we  are  providing 
over  last  year's  authorization,  which  is 
1.77  percent,  barely  covers  the  cost  to 
conunittees  of  last  year's  raise  in  exec- 
utive salary  ceilings,  1.77  percent,  and 
we  expect  further  attrition  in  commit- 
tee staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  am  placing  a  table  which 
shows  that  in  constant  dollars  this 
year's  primary  expense  resolution  is 
4.4  percent  less  than  these  same  com- 
mittees were  authorized  7  years  ago  in 
1975.  Compared  to  that  year  in  con- 
stant dollars,  the  1982  resolution  is 
less  than  a  zero  growth  budget. 

The  table  follows: 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  STANDING  AND  SELECT 
COMMITTEES  '  FUNDING  LEVEL  HISTORY  IN  ACTUAL  AND 
1975  DOLLARS 
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Year 


Actual 


Authoruitan 


nitlnnzilioii     in  1975  Mtn 


DefUlw 


1975, 

1976 

1977 


21.492,185  21,492.185  1 0000 
22.995.4M  21.J54.65I  1 0522 
26.964.214    24.211.380    1  1137 


US  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES  STANDING  AND  SELECT 
COMMIHEES  >  FUNDING  LEVEL  HISTORY  IN  ACTUAL  AND 
1975  DOLLARS— Continued 


YMf 

MlOl 
authonntiw 

Audnmaliai 
in  1975  doOin 

Oiflltor 

im.. 

29.236,826 

24.465.963 
23.917.391 
23.871,667 
20.149.295 

1950 

m 

31.006.506 

12964 

IMI 

33,721,118 
32.095.813 

14126 
15929 

Note— TlK  rite  of  nfliton  for  the  perad  of  1975  «mi^  1981.  K 
measurai  by  ttc  GNP  implicit  deftatot.  s  1S929  prcent  The  mems  that  a 
product  or  servEe  castin{  SlOO  m  1975  «nuld  csst  115929  at  the  end  of 
1981  H  Des  378  (1987;ninary  emeiae  fCUtutoi)  authonns  U2  798,548 
The  auttanotoi  tor  standni  and  jMCt  committKS.'  adiisted  for  inflation  m 
a  nil)  real  powth  envnmnicnt  with  1975  as  the  base  year,  would  be 
S34.234.901.'  1  variance  of  {1.256.353 ' 

'  The  authoruatnns  ated  m  the  taUe  are  for  the  23  standing  and  select 
commttscs  UMCiid  by  H  Res.  378 

•(21.492.185  >  1  5929  =  {34.234 901 

■»34.234.901/t32.798.548=l  0438  or  4  38  percent 

Why  did  I  select  1975?  Because  in 
1974  we  elected  a  freshman  Congress 
that  wanted  to  reform  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Oh,  yes.  they  re- 
formed the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  increased  the  subcommittees  of 
this  House  by  over  60  subcommittees, 
which  required  staff,  telephones, 
office  space,  and  you  name  it.  That  is 
what  the  freshman  Congressmen  of 
1974  proposed. 

Now  I  am  told  that  the  freshman 
Congressmen  on  the  Republican  side 
want  to  recommit  this  budget.  I  want 
to  warn  you,  like  I  warned  the  people 
back  in  1974,  that  if  you  fool  around 
with  these  budgets  any  more  you  are 
going  to  destroy  the  committee  system 
in  this  House  because  we  have  reached 
a  zero  base.  You  will  be  challenging 
the  integrity  of  every  chairman  in  this 
House  who  came  before  my  subcom- 
mittee to  present  their  budget  in  a 
frugal,  honest  manner.  This  is  exactly 
what  you  are  intending  to  do. 

If  we  project  that  1975  budget  in 
constant  dollars,  our  1982  budget  for 
committees  would  be  $34,234,901.  That 
simi  is  $1,436,000  more  than  commit- 
tees will  be  authorized  by  the  resolu- 
tion this  year. 

OMB  and  CBO,  using  the  GNP  im- 
plicit deflator,  calculate  that  products 
or  services  which  cost  $100  in  1975  cost 
us  $159.30  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1981. 

The  rate  of  inflation  projected  by 
the  President  for  1982  is  7.9  percent. 
Subtract  from  that  the  1.77  percent 
we  are  providing  committees  over  last 
year's  authorization,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  a  minus  6.13  percent. 

House  committees,  therefore,  will 
have  to  be  6.13  percent  more  efficient 
in  1982.  There  is  no  add-on  for  in- 
creased work  or  any  reserve  for  excep- 
tional circumstances.  If  we  cut  any 
further  we  could  seriously  impair  their 
ability  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1982  primary  reso- 
lution is  as  close  to  being  a  zero 
growth  as  it  possibly  can  be.  bearing  in 
mind  the  unique  and  individual  needs 
of  the  committees  of  the  House. 

Certainly  the  subcommittee  could 
have  granted  only  those  funds  that 


were  authorized  last  year,  but  that 
would  be  completely  ignoring  the  work 
that  those  outstanding  committees 
have  done  and  would  completely 
ignore  the  role  of  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

We  allow  a  margin  of  25  percent  on 
military  construction,  yet  there  are 
some  who  are  not  even  willing  to  give 
the  House  an  increase  of  less  than  2 
percent.  By  any  standard,  the  1.7  per- 
cent recommended  in  this  budget  is 
not  only  tolerable,  but  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

We  must  keep  our  sense  of  perspec- 
tive and  the  need  to  exercise  our  con- 
gressional responsibility  under  the 
Constitution.  Most  in  this  Chamber 
agree  that  90  percent  of  the  work  of 
the  Congress  rests  on  the  backs  of  our 
committees  and  that  Congress  bears 
the  responsibility  for  whatever  goes  on 
in  our  Federal  Establishment.  That  is 
an  awesome  responsibility.  It  reaches 
not  only  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  it  spans  the 
well-being  of  peoples  and  lands  and 
oceans  throughout  the  world  and  the 
near  space  which  surrounds  it. 

Read  carefully  the  committees'  pro- 
grams for  1982,  as  contained  in  the 
report  that  accompanies  this  resolu- 
tion. Weigh,  if  you  can,  and  as  your 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  has  done, 
what  dollar  restraints  and  constraints 
should  be  placed  on  the  exercise  of 
this  responsibility. 

Compare  the  dollar  costs  of  this  re- 
sponsibility with  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
President's  1982  budget  for  the  De- 
partment is  $216,978,244,000.  Divided 
by  the  days  in  a  year,  that  comes  to  an 
expenditure  per  day,  a  cost  of  defense 
for  18  minutes  and  51  seconds,  which 
would  pay  for  the  entire  1982  budget, 
18  minutes  would  pay  for  the  entire 
1982  budget  of  aU  House  committees. 

W»  might  show  greater  wisdom  if  we 
took  the  cost  of  those  few  minutes, 
gave  that  amount  of  money  to  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  the 
exercise  of  its  oversight  responsibil- 
ities for  the  defense  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  our  commit- 
tee and  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems requested  $47,394,475  for  their 
operation.  This  year  they  voluntarily 
reduced  their  budget  requests  by 
$3,794,700.  The  Sul)committee  on  Ac- 
coimts  cut  another  $3,314,000  from 
this  year's  request,  for  a  total  reduc- 
tion from  the  1981  requests  of 
$7,085,000.  These  cuts  take  us  to  the 
muscle  and  the  bone  of  our  ability  to 
operate  this  session  of  Congress. 
There  is  no  fat  left,  no  reserve  for 
hard  times  during  the  year. 

There  is  $32,789,548  in  the  1982  reso- 
lution for  all  of  the  committees  of  this 
House.  There  is  $7,500,000  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems.      The       combined       total       is 


$40,308,108.    We    have    shaved    every 
penpy  and  weighed  every  dollar. 
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Some  of  you  were  not  here  to  vote 
on  the  1975  budget  which  was  more  in 
constant  dollars  than  this  1982  budget. 
Let  me  ask  you  if  you  believe  the 
workload  of  this  Congress  is  less  than 
that  of  1975.  Do  we  have  lesser  prob- 
lems than  in  1975?  Do  we  have  less  in- 
flation? Is  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
population  gainfully  employed?  Is  our 
industry  gaining  in  productivity  and 
profit?  Do  our  children  expect  that 
they  will  get  a  better  education?  Are 
interest  rates  more  stable?  Are  more 
dollars  available  for  health  and  nutri- 
tion? Are  more  homes  being  built  at 
prices  the  average  citizen  can  afford? 
Do  our  allies  feel  more  secure  than 
they  did  in  1975?  Are  the  answers  to 
these  questions  of  importance  to  our 
constituents?  Do  they  place  responsi- 
bility on  this  Congress? 

You  know  the  answers.  If  you  have  a 
conscience  that  tells  you  to  vote  '"no" 
on  this  resolution,  your  constituents 
are  alien  to  my  constituents. 

There  will  be  an  attempt  to  recom- 
mit this  budget  with  instructions  to 
provide  the  committees  with  the  same 
or  less  than  they  received  last  year. 
Such  a  motion,  if  successful,  means 
that  all  of  the  hard  work  done  by  the 
Accounts  Subcommittee,  all  of  the 
work  done  by  the  various  committee 
chairmen  and  their  staffs,  will  be  for 
naught  and  a  tremendous  waste  of 
time.  Why  do  we  have  a  committee  to 
thoroughly  review  budgets  and  make 
recommendations  if  these  recommen- 
dations, when  they  are  backed  with 
sound  logic,  with  bipartisan  support, 
with  the  support  of  the  chairmen  and 
the  leadership  of  this  House,  are  not 
adopted?  Defeat  of  this  resolution  will 
be  the  first  step  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  an  effective  committee  system 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  You 
and  I  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

As  chairman  of  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee, I  want  to  assure  every 
Member  of  this  body  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  a  sound  resolution.  It  is  a  reso- 
lution that  you  can  defend  against 
even  the  most  bitter  attacks.  And,  fi- 
nally, it  is  the  best  damn  resolution 
for  funding  that  you  will  vote  on  this 
year.  You  will  never,  never  this  year 
get  another  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
budget  that  is  only  1.77  percent  in- 
creased over  last  year. 

Mr,  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amvuhzio),  for 
his  leadership  on  the  Sut>committee 
on  Accounts.  Under  his  chairmanship 
the  subcommittee  has  checked  com- 
mittee spending.  After  a  decade  of 
ever  accelerating  committee  spending. 
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a  measure  of  fiscal  discipline  is  now 
being  imposed. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  I 
think,  has  pursued  the  difficult  task  of 
evaluating  budgets  in  a  responsible 
manner,  and  the  resolution  before  us 
today  offers  a  package  which  demon- 
strates a  recognition  for  the  need  of  a 
smaller,  a  leaner,  and  a  more  efficient- 
ly operating  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would,  too,  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins), who,  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row  now,  has  presented  us  with  a 
budget  embodying  the  significant  cuts 
in  authorization. 

I  believe  our  committee  is  a  prime 
example  that  reductions  can  be  made 
in  a  Judicious  manner,  without  impair- 
ing committee  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts  would 
have  endorsed  an  aggregate  committee 
budget  level  no  higher  than  last  year's 
committee  aggregate  budget  spending 
level  of  $39.6  million.  We  in  the  minor- 
ity, trying  hard,  were  unable  to  en- 
courage and  persuade  the  majority  of 
the  committee  to  this  level,  and  we 
came  up  with  a  final  figure  of  $40.3 
million.  It  is  a  1.77-percent  increase. 

We  have  a  debate  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  as  to  whether  that  increase  or 
any  increase  is  too  much  or  whether 
or  not  we  have  done  a  good  and  credi- 
ble Job.  I  am,  quite  frankly,  torn.  I 
would  have  liked  a  lower  aggregate 
budget,  but  I  also  recognize  the  politi- 
cal realities. 

Admittedly.  I.  along  with  my  minori- 
ty colleagues,  are  dismayed  by  some 
authorization  levels  reconunended  for 
some  committees.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, as  an  example,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  that  is  to  be  phased 
out,  will  have  few  or  no  bills,  tops  the 
scales  of  committee  spending  at  over 
$4  million.  This  excessive  amount,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  far  beyond  what  any 
committee  should  demand  or  require. 
This  Is  not  a  time,  when  we  are  pro- 
posing the  dismantling  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  increase  the 
budget  of  that  committee.  Reduction 
in  this  committee's  staffing  allowances 
would  have  been  more  appropriate. 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  is  pro- 
vided with  over  $1  million— an  unac- 
ceptably  high  figure,  particularly 
when  one  realizes  that  this  committee 
receives,  if  this  resolution  is  adopted, 
$110,000  more  than  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

And  if  I  may  digress  from  my  pre- 
pared notes  for  Just  a  moment,  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  this  year  will  be  responsible 
for  authorizing  over  $200  billion  to 
take  care  of  our  armed  service  person- 
nel, to  take  care  of  our  research  and 
development,  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
fense program  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  we  are  spending  less  in  a 
committee,  by  request  or  by  desire  of 


the  House  Administration  Committee, 
than  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Nevertheless,  despite  a  few  specific 
objections,  overall  authorization  levels 
before  you  today  underscore  a  new  re- 
straint, and  I  say  it  is  about  time. 

The  authorizations  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 378  represent  a  marked  change 
from  the  free-spending  ways  of  the 
past  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
present-day  fiscal  realities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budgets  before  us 
contain,  for  the  most  part,  moneys  for 
the  hiring  of  staff.  The  salaries  of 
about  950  investigative  staff  will  be 
funded  by  this  omnibus  resolution.  On 
first  glance,  this  may  not  appear  to  be 
an  overwhelming  number,  until  one  re- 
alizes that  the  funding  resolution  does 
not  include  the  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  statutory  staff.  Once  the  statu- 
tory personnel  are  added  to  the  inves- 
tigative staff  personnel,  the  House 
committee  staff  population  climbs  to 
over  1,800  bodies.  This  figure  does  not 
include  203  additional  men  and  women 
employed  by  the  House  Information 
Service  which  operates  our  computer 
network.  Combine  this  with  the  staff 
of  the  other  body,  which  is  less  than 
half  of  our  ::taff ,  and  you  see  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  in  trying  to  take  care 
of  these  budgets. 
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The  magnitude  of  these  numbers 
suggest  that  several  committees  seem 
more  intent  on  creating  their  own 
staff  bureaucracies  than  on  the  cuts 
that  are  being  made  necessary  by  our 
fiscal  problems  in  the  United  States  of 
America  today. 

Yet,  despite  this  excessive  total  of 
committee  staff,  in  the  final  analysis 
we  on  the  minority  side  too  often 
appear  to  be  short  counted.  We  have 
on  the  minority  side  but  20  percent  of 
the  committee  staff.  On  the  niinorlty 
side  during  the  hearings  before  our 
subcommittee  several  committees  re- 
flected disparities  in  investigative  staff 
ratios  which  seemed  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

On  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
only  3  of  43  investigative  staff  were 
minority  staff  members.  On  Foreign 
Affairs,  only  4  of  54.  On  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  $4  million  committee, 
only  15  of  122  staff  members. 

Any  improvement  in  staff  ratios  con- 
templated by  the  proposed  budgets 
appear  to  be  negligible.  Such  ratios 
seem  manifestly  inequitable  for  a  body 
in  which  the  minority  constitutes  44 
percent  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  on  sever- 
al committees  with  relatively  poor 
staff  ratios  Republicans  neither  need 
nor  asked  for  additional  staff,  but  in 
those  cases  it  seems  doubtful  that  the 
majority  actually  does  require  such  an 
overloaded  staff  assistance. 

A  well-phased  reduction  of  staff, 
particularly  at  the  subcommittee  level. 


while  preserving  equitable  majority/ 
minority  ratios,  would  certainly  do  a 
more  efficient  and  more  responsive 
committee  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  subcom- 
mittee's review  of  committee  budgets 
underscore  the  inadequacy  of  the  com- 
mittee funding  process.  The  resolution 
before  us  today  reflects  only  a  partial 
accounting  of  these  committee  costs. 

During  the  past  year,  we  of  the  mi- 
nority side  have  urged  several  im- 
provements to  strenghten  the  account- 
ability and  fiscal  control  of  the  proc- 
ess. 

We  should  eliminate  the  distinction 
between  statutory  and  investigative 
staff  and  require  that  all  staff  costs  be 
incorporated  in  the  funding  resolu- 
tion. 

We  should  integrate  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Budget  Committees  into  the 
funding  process.  We  should  incorpo- 
rate a  one-third  minority  staff  provi- 
sion for  investigative  staff  as  well  as 
statutory  staff,  and  we  should  dispose 
of  rule  11,  clause  5(d)  which  endorses 
the  hiring  needed  or  not  of  independ- 
ent committee  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  believe 
that  we  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts allow  a  fair,  fiscally  sound  ap- 
proach in  our  consideration  of  these 
budgets.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  I  can 
assure  the  membership  that  this  has 
been  the  case. 

Last  year  marked  our  first  departure 
from  the  free  spending  waste  of  the 
past.  I  hope  it  signals  an  approach  to 
the  future  of  further  and  continued 
funding  budgets. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  here  somewhat  upset  and  cer- 
tainly very  much  concerned.  I  am  not 
only  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  whose 
budget  is  embraced  in  the  resolution 
before  us.  but  I  have  been  for  18  years 
a  member  of  the  House  committee 
that  is  offering  the  bill  here  today. 

I  have  served  on  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee and,  of  course,  on  a  person- 
al basis  I  am  a  very  good  friend  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio), 
who  offers  the  bill  here  today. 

But  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  without  com- 
menting on  the  resolution  that  comes 
before  us  today. 

The  resolution  that  comes  before  us 
today,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely  lu- 
dicrous. I  cannot  imagine  anything  so 
much  out  of  kilter  as  this  proposal. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  without  doubt  the  most  frugal 
committee  in  the  House.  We  do  not 
even  have  a  minority  staff.  We  have 
about  55  employees  total  to  oversee 
$200-plus  billion  of  expenditures. 
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We  came  in  an  asked  for  $1,022,000  Mr.   Speaker.   I  would  also  like  to  Mr.    Speaker,    a   word    about    total 

which  J?  thought  was  reasonable  and  compliment   the  distinguished  chair-  committee    expenses    is    appropriate 

S  we  do  not  si^nd  it.  we  turn  it  back,  man  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad-  here.  ^-The  perception  exists  that  aU 

What  did  we  eet'  We  got  cut  $40,000.  ministration,  the  gentleman  from  Call-  committee  costs  are  contained  in  the 

We  got  $918  000,'  but  if  the  Members  fomia  (Mr.  Hawkins).  Since  assuming  funding    resolution    presently    under 

Sok  at  the  great  big  committee  like  the  chairmanship  last  year,   he  has  consideration.  That  is  not  true.  Almost 

pS  Office  aSd  Civil  Se^ice  that  has  submitted-in  both    1981   and   1982-  half  of  committee  operating  expenses 

S  t?emenSi  job  ?f  getting  mail  budgets  which  assume  significant  re-  are  excluding  from  this  funding  proc- 

thrnneh    what  do  they  get?   Almost  ductions.  Indeed,  our  proposed  author-  ess.                                  .        .     .        ,    „ 

twl?e  what  the  Armed  Services  Com-  ization  for  1982  is  a  hefty  44  percent  First  and  foremost,  the  salaries  of  all 

rnittL  ffPts  below  that  of  1980.  His  committee  had  statutory   staff   are  not   reflected   m 

i.nn*  at  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish-  much  to  give,  but  he,  alone,  has  given  these  budgets.  Statutory  staff  compen- 

•        -tI  *  ?    ^L^,  fr!^  tnn    -ThP  it  willingly  2  years  in  a  row.  sation  for  committees  receiving  fund- 

A^ed  Se*r^i?es  CoStee  isTven  Sy  ^xSer  during  the  past  12  months,  ing  resolutions  topped  $21  million  in 

fhTcorSJHtee^$??Sooo     MeJchan^^  Chairman    Hawkins    has    instituted  1981.  In  addition  two  committees-Ap- 

Marine^d     Fisheries      $1,600,000.  comprehensive   management    reforms  propnations    and    Budget-are    com- 

whir  arpThev  SrS  study"  What  of   the   House    Information   Systems,  pletely  exempt  from  the  fundmg  proc- 

I^rt  of  filh  are  they  go^g  to^^^^^^  These  revisions  have  transformed  HIS  ess.  In  1981  their  statutory  staff  s,^a- 

sort  Of  fish  are  tney  going  lo  s,iu  y  ^^^^  ^  organization  with  no  account-  ries  nearly  reached  $8  miUion,  aU  of  it 

If  the  Members  look  at  Energy  and  ability  to  one  with  some  control  o^^^^^  exempted   from   the   review   of   their 

commerce,  it  gets  under  this  resolu-  expenditures,  and  better  defined  prior-  pee^^^^    ,^^,^,    likewise    escape 

mUteVthl^TJ^tL'^^iiS^^^^^^  The    omnibus    resolution    (H.    Res.  this  rigorous  review  Other  commltt^ 

rh^d'efSSl  o?thilcXtTyNo/the  378)   before   us   today   reaffinns   last  expenses--such  as  st^^^^^ 

manpower,  the  military  construction  l^^XxXe%l^v.^£tc^^s  ?on?in"ent  ?uVd^  mher'SSS  beXg  fl 

JSLer^-^^Sl  t.trtiJ''^'  Tll'Si^^'^Zh:XZ7^l  -^ed  through  the  funding  resolu- 

fourth  of  what  the  Energy  Committee  tinely  approved,  after  the  most  curso-  tiw^^  foUowinK  table  oresents  an  ao- 

bemg  put  oui  oi  ousiness.                            "»        „„„_  costs.  The  taxpayers  will  read  it  and 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  ludicrous    past  2  years.        ^    „       ^,.           ,       .  ^peo 
position  for  us  to  be  put  In  than  for  us       Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  m  non-  ^^^                           committee, 
orTthe  Armed  Services  which  does  not    ty  set  as  an  achievable  target  a  "zero  CosU  °/«o'"«  committee, 
even  haA^a  minority  staff,  that  has    growth"  budget.  We  hoped  the  aggre-  1981  actual  expend  tures: 
Lways  iISdersTnt,  U,  be  cut  10  per-    gate  of  the   1982  authorizations-for  ''^.f  n/Tl    s^dS 
cent,  and  the  average  of  all  cuts  was    House  committees  and  the  House  In-  ^^  i^^.^f  ^^^^ 
7.6   percent.   We  are  cut   25   percent    formation   Systems-would    not   have  tees-except       Appro- 
more  than  the  others.                                exceeded  the  1981  aggregate  of  $39.6  priations  and  Budget- 
Now  the  point  of  this  is-I  think  we    million.     Personally,     I     believe    the          plus  HIS) $36,259,170 

will  all  take  this  to  heart-lf  you  are    House  could  function  well  on  consider-  statutory  staff: 

Trugal,  if  you  economize,  you  are  the    ably  less,  and  that  most  committees  ^u^^'^JJ*   ^^^-^S 

one  that  is  going  to  get  It  in  the  neck     are  still  overfunded^  S  AppropriaSoS              21.338.151 

and  If  you  put  a  lot  of  fat  in  here  and       Our     zero-growth     goal     was     not  ^^°^^  pp    committee 

add  all  the  people  you  can  possibly  put    reached,  but  the  overall  increase  of  statutory  staff 3.152.365 

in   here,   you  will   get   your  cut   and     1.77  percent  is  a  modest  one.  In  my  Appropriations     Com- 

those  that  economize  get  about  the    judgment,  the  final  package,  as  report-  mittee         sututory 

same  cut,  which  means  there  is  still    ed,  is  more  than  the  Republican  mi-  staff 4.790,859 

plenty  of  fat  In  the  big  committees  nority  wanted,  but  less  than  the  Dem-  Contingent  fund  (su- 
that  do  not  do  anything  or  does  not  do  ocrat  majority  wanted,  and  is,  there-  tionery  related  ex- 
anything  compared  to  what  the  fore,  worthy  of  this  House's  support  ASrlation^' ■(5tui« 
Armed  Services  Committee.  And  $4  However,  my  endorsement  of  the  ^^j  mvestigations- 
mlUlon  in  a  budget  for  the  Energy  resolution  should  not  be  viewed  as  ap-  through  Sept.  30. 198 1)  2.478.398 
Committee,  $lVi  million  for  Post  proval  of  each  specific  authorization.  Budget  (studies- 
Office  and  Civil  Service.                          Indeed,  there  are  four  budgets  in  par-         through  Sept.  30, 1981) 161.420 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  50    ticular-Energy  and  Commerce.  Post 

percent  more  than  the  Armed  Services    Office  and  Civil  Service,  Judiciary,  and  Total ob.oj4.4jb 

Committee,  and  we  are  looking  at  the    Foreign  Affalrs-which  are  unreason-  ^^^^  projection  on  author- 
defense  of  this  country.                              ably  high.  ization/approprlations: 
I  just  cannot  help  but  think  that        The   authorization   levels   of    these  Funding   resolution   (H. 

this  is  so  asslnlne  that  everybody  in    four    committees,    by    any    rational  Res.  378) 40.308.i08 

this  House  ought  to  turn  it  down  out    measurement,      are      excessive      and  sututory     staff     (esti- 

of  hand  and  vote  to  recommit.                   should  have  been  lowered.  At  a  tlnie  of  cS^gent""tx^i"(^-           ^^'^^^ 

•  Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    national    sacrifice,    they    have    been  ^°^^Sf!"l._...:._..                500.000 

would  like  to  begin  by  commending    steadfast  in  their  unwillingness  to  sac-  committee    on    Appro- 

the    distinguished    chairman    of    the    rifice.  Their  trough  runneth  over.  priations  (studies  and 

Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  the  gen-       Three  other  committees,  Aging,  Dis-  investigations)      (esti- 

tleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)    trict  of  Columbia,  and  Narcotics  still  mate) 3,725.000 

and  my  good  friend  from  California,    chew  up  large  hunks  of  the  taxpayers'  Committee       on       the 

me   raking   minority   member   (Mr.    money  even  though  they  have  little  or  Budget  (studies)  (est.- 

Badham)  for  the  exceUent  manner  in    no  legislative  authority.  They  function         mai*' : — 

which  they  conducted  the  review  of    merely  as  cheerleaders  for  special  m-  ^p^^j^j 76,283,108 

committee  budget  requests.  They— and    terests    and    if    needed,    should    be  NoT«.-Neither  joint  committees  expenditures 

the  members  of  the  subcommittee—    funded  by  other  sources  than  the  gen-  nor  committee  printing  co«u  are  renected  in  either 

worked  long  and  hard  and  well.                 eral  taxpayers.  ^^ 
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The  fact  that  over  $30  million  of 
committee  spending  is  not  subject  to 
the  authorization  process  undermines 
the  fiscal  discipline  of  the  committee 
system. 

During  this  session,  as  we  have  done 
in  vain  in  the  past,  the  Republican  mi- 
nority   of   House    Administration    in- 


tends to  pursue  such  changes  as  are 
necessary  to  improve  the  accountabil- 
ity of  the  committee  funding  process. 
We  want  to  insure  that  the  entire 
range  of  committee  expenditures  is 
subjected  to  careful  review  and  reflect- 
ed in  these  resolutions. 


COMMITTEE  EXPENDITURES 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  unchecked  rise  in 
committee  budgets  during  the  past 
decade  basically  reflects  the  growth  in 
our  committee  staff.  Last  year,  as  an 
example,  about  90  percent  of  the 
moneys  spent  pursuant  to  these  fund- 
ing resolutions— $25.4  million— was  at- 
tributable to  staff  compensation. 
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Despite  this  growth— there  is  much 
that  is  wrong  with  the  process— per- 
sonnel resources  have  been  unfairly 
distributed  between  majority  and  mi- 
nority. Presently,  the  minority  allot- 
ment of  committee  staff  is  only  20  per- 
cent. There  are,  however,  three  com- 
mittees—Aging.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  Agriculture— 
which  adhere  to  an  equitable  division 
of  staff.  They  are  the  standard  against 
which  other  panels  should  be  judged. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  should  provide  the  minority,  on 
request,  one-third  of  the  moneys  allo- 
cated for  staff.  Currently  a  one-third 
standard  applies  to  statutory  staff;  no 
such  guidelines  apply  to  investigative 
staff  hired  pursuant  to  these  funding 
resolutions. 

This  year,  one  of  the  budgets  sub- 
mitted—that of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary— failed  to  incorporate  a 
number  of  minority  needs  including 
additional  funds  for  minority  consult- 
ant compensation  and  travel  and  for 
new  equipment.  The  amount  granted 
to  Judiciary  by  this  resolution  has 
more  than  enough  moneys  for  the 
items  discussed.  We  expect  that  minor- 
ity requirements  will  be  provided. 


Regarding  minority  staffing,  on 
most  committees  it  Is  not  that  the  mi- 
nority allotment  is  too  small,  rather  it 
is  that  the  majority  niunbers  are  in- 
defensibly large.  A  prudent  reduction 
would  spur  a  more  efficient  and  re- 
sponsive conunittee  system. 

Too  often  our  majority  colleagues 
tell  us  that  adding  layer  upon  layer  of 
staff  translates  into  better  legislation 
and  improved  oversight.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  the  direct  opposite.  More, 
and  more  staff  leads  to  entrenched 
staff  bureaucracies,  further  fragment- 
ing, and  staff  domination  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  Some  of  our  committees 
now  have  enough  staff  so  they  almost 
cannot  legislate. 

One  of  the  more  counterproductive 
staffing  arrangements  arises  from  rule 
XI,  clause  5(d)  whereby  each  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
a  subcommittee  may  specifically  desig- 
nate staff.  This  procedure  fosters  frag- 
mentation of  staff  and  lack  of  control. 
It  promotes  subcommittee  autonomy 
at  the  expense  of  full  committee  au- 
thority. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed 
the  development  of  a  new  concept,  as- 
sociate committee  staff.  Employed  by 


Rules,  Appropriations,  and  Budget, 
this  permits  a  Member,  solely  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  membership  on  a  com- 
mittee, to  hire  an  individual  to  assist 
with  committee-related  work.  In  reali- 
ty, this  simply  allows  a  privileged  class 
of  Members  to  add  to  their  personal 
staff  allowances.  Elimination  of  associ- 
ate staff  would  save  100  unnecessary 
employees. 

Until  the  House  adopts  rational 
staffing  procedures,  until  the  House 
discards  obsolete  distinction  between 
statutory  and  investigative  staff,  re- 
ductions in  fimding  resolutions  pro- 
vide the  only  effective  tool  to  manage 
and  limit  the  negative  aspects  of  com- 
mittee staff  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  confronted  a  very  difficult 
task.  Hours  were  spent  in  hearings  and 
executive  session  markups.  The  par- 
ticulars of  each  and  every  authoriza- 
tion, I  am  certain,  are  not  entirely  ac- 
ceptable to  any  of  us  here.  They  obvi- 
ously are  not  to  me. 

But,  overall,  this  resolution  repre- 
sents a  good  faith  attempt  to  move 
closer  to  fiscal  discipline  in  our  com- 
mittee system.  House  Resolution  378 
signals  to  committee  chairmen  that 


last  year's  reductions  were  not  an  ab- 
erration, but  rather  a  new  commit- 
ment to  find  a  better  path  toward 
economy  In  our  own  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  James 
K.  CoYME)  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit this  resolution  to  the  House 
Administration  Committee  for  further 
spending  cuts.  My  heart  is  with  him 
for  I  believe  our  committee  budgets 
can  always  stand  reductions. 

However,  because  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  did  a  better  than 
usual  job,  because  I  asked  ranking  Re- 
publicans to  aim  for  the  zero-growth 
target,  and  because  at  my  urging  the 
majority  exercised  more  discipline 
than  usual,  I  must  support  the  resolu- 
tion and  vote  against  the  motion  to  re- 
commit.* 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  one  of 
the  smallest  budgets  of  any  major 
committee  and  yet  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  considering  three  major  authori- 
zation bills  totaling  more  than  $190 
billion.  The  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization bill  alone  totals  more  than 
$180  billion.  In  addition,  there  are  au- 
thorization bills  for  military  construc- 
tion, $8  billion,  and  military  nuclear 
programs,  $5  billion.  The  committee's 
responsibility  encompasses  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  Federal 
budget. 

The  committee's  workload  has  dra- 
matically Increased  over  the  last  year 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  proposed  de- 
fense budget.  The  workload  also  has 
increased  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
prior  authorization  requirement  to 
new  categories  of  defense  funding— 
the  procurement  of  ammunition  and 
the  category  known  as  other  procure- 
ment, that  Is  procurement  of  noncom- 
bat  vehicles,  commimlcation  equip- 
ment, and  related  items.  Though  un- 
glamorous,  these  items  have  been 
found  to  have  a  substantial  impact  on 
the  readiness  and  sustainabillty  of  our 
forces. 

The  committee  has  remained  stead- 
fast to  its  policy  of  operating  frugally 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  committee  budget  for  1982 
takes  into  account  inflationary  factors 
and  the  increased  workload,  which 
make  desirable  some  small  additional 
staff  support  and  filling  of  several  va- 
cancies. The  conunittee  delayed  filling 
vacancies  last  year  in  part  due  to  the 
desire  to  stay  within  our  budget.  The 
request  for  this  year  would  have  pro- 
vided the  flexibility  for  small  growth 
and  allowed  for  covering  costs  due  to 
inflation.  Including  the  projected  pay 
comparability  increases  during  the 
year. 

The  allocation  Incorporated  In  the 
resolution  being  considered  today  is 
actually  a  reduction  of  $33,000  below 
last  year's  allocation  and  is  $104,000 
below  the  amount  we  requested.  This 
limit  would  force  us  to  forgo  additions 


to  the  committee  staff  and  leave  no 
funds  to  cover  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies. It  is  a  bare-bones  budget.  Further 
cuts  would  mean  forced  reductions  In 
the  smallest  staff  of  any  major  com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  always  been  supportive  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
in  its  efforts  to  encourage  the  House 
to  reduce  expenditures  and  wishes  to 
express  its  continued  cooperation  in 
that  regard.  But  the  budget  proposed 
by  the  House  Administration  Conunit- 
tee should  not  be  reduced  further.* 
•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  I  opposed  efforts  to  increase 
committee  staff  budgets  by  20  percent 
and  joined  183  of  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  a  motion  to  reduce  actual 
spending  for  committee  investigative 
staff  by  10  percent.  That  motion  lost 
on  a  near-party  line  vote,  and  the 
House  instead  passed  a  bill  that  per- 
mitted actual  spending  to  Increase  by 
6  percent. 

That  6-percent  Increase  was  not  jus- 
tified. This  year,  the  budget  picture  is 
clearly  more  critical— we  face  a  pro- 
posed $96  billion  budget  deficit— yet 
the  committee  Is  once  again  proposing 
Increases  In  the  amount  of  $4.1  million 
In  expenditures  over  last  year's  levels. 

These  Increases  should  be  resisted. 
No  less  than  a  freeze  on  conunittee 
staff  expenditures  should  be  support- 
ed. While  I  personally  would  support 
an  actual  reduction  in  expenditures,  if 
that  carmot  be  realistically  accom- 
plished, we  should  not  permit  this 
budget  to  increase.  Keep  in  mind  that 
in  the  past  25  years  committee  staff 
budgets  Increased  by  539  percent  while 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  went  up 
only  185  percent;  holding  the  line  on 
this  year's  budget  in  no  way  means  we 
are  depriving  Congress  of  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  do  the  job.  The  very  least 
we  can  and  should  do  is  not  permit  the 
committee  Investigative  staff  yet  an- 
other aimual  Increase.* 

COKiaTTEE  STAFF  FUNDDtG 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  House  is  squarely  facing 
the  issue  of  reducing  the  budget.  We 
ask  America  to  reduce  the  budget  but 
we  must  show  America  how  to  do  it— 
by  tightening  our  belt  right  here  in 
Congress. 

We  are  talking  about  reducing  the 
funding  for  committee  staff  under  a 
category  known  as  Investigative  staff. 
With  such  a  high  sounding  name,  we 
have  Increased  the  funding  on  this 
staff  six  times  over  In  the  past  10 
years.  Between  1971  and  1981  the  au- 
thorization was  Increased  from  $6.8 
million  to  $39.6  million. 

Let  us  all  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about  In  committee  staff  fund- 
ing. The  congressional  staff  that  we 
have  in  each  Congressman's  office  is 
already  provided  and  we  are  each  enti- 
tled to  18  staff  members. 


For  the  24  committees  that  we  have 
In  the  House,  we  have  what  Is  called 
statutory  staff  which  totals  30  mem- 
bers for  each  conunittee.  This  consists 
of  20  for  the  majority  and  10  for  the 
minority.  Statutory  staff  is  already 
funded  and  money  is  already  provided. 
Today  we  are  talking  about  this 
third  level  of  staff.  The  investigative 
staff  have  no  required  qualifications, 
they  have  no  tenure,  and  they  are 
chosen  by  the  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee. 

Experience  shows  that  once  a  staff  is 
increased  because  of  special  work,  the 
next  year  it  becomes  a  permanent 
commitment.  Back  in  the  early  1970's, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  needed  extra 
staff  in  the  Watergate  hearings,  so 
they  planned  to  keep  them  perma- 
nently. A  few  years  ago  there  was  ex- 
tensive energy  legislation.  And  yet 
without  this  extensive  energy  legisla- 
tion, the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee still  have  the  largest  budget  of 
any  group. 

Since  the  House  and  Senate  each  de- 
termine their  own  staff  funding,  we 
need  to  look  to  the  Senate  for  compa- 
rable figures.  We  handle  exactly  the 
same  legislation  so  one  would  expect 
us  to  have  the  same  number  of  staff. 

Last  year,  the  Republicans  gained 
control  in  the  Senate,  and  they  re- 
duced the  size  of  their  staff  from  1,108 
to  974. 

Let  us  see  how  this  Senate  974  com- 
pares to  the  House.  In  the  House  the 
total  committee  staff  is  1,824.  which  is 
761  statutory  and  1,063  investigative. 
There  Is  no  earthly  justification  for 
the  House  to  have  1,824  staff  members 
when  the  Senate  Is  efficiently  con- 
ducting their  business  with  974  staff. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  committees 
that  have  had  the  most  rapid  expan- 
sion. Let  us  compare  the  92d  and  96th 
Congresses  with  their  total,  2-year  ex- 
penditures. 


Committee 


92d 


96th 


Energy  aM  Commerce 

hMiani  Mame/FislaMt- 

Afrcultin 

Rules 


.  Sl.474.000    S7.458.000 
519.000     3.176.245 


290.000 

5.000 


2.272.200 
1.134.000 


A  few  years  ago  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia became  a  separate,  independ- 
ent government.  At  that  time  the 
Senate  reduced  its  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  to  a  subcomittee  level. 
Today  the  Senate  has  a  staff  of  seven 
in  the  subcommittee  that  handles  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  issues.  But  in  the 
House,  we  carry  an  army  of  41  mem- 
bers to  do  the  same  work. 

Last  year  columnist  James  Kilpa- 
trick  zeroed  in  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. He  reminded  us  that  30  years  ago 
the  total  staff  was  three.  Even  in  1972 
the  Rules  Committee  operated  with  a 
staff  of  six.  Yet,  in  1981  Rules  was 
overflowing  with  44  staff  members. 
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Look  at  Merchant  Marine.  We  still 
have  the  same  shoreline  in  this  coun- 
try we  had  200  years  ago.  But  in  1973 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  had  22  staff,  while  today 
they  fill  the  committee  room  with  82 
staff  members. 

Let  us  compare  the  committee  work- 
load from  the  93d  and  96th  Congrress- 
es.  Let  us  look  at  the  bills  and  number 
of  staff  they  have.  Agriculture  in- 
creased their  bills  from  46  to  49,  but 
they  increased  their  investigative  staff 
from  11  to  42. 

Banking  dropped  their  reported  bills 
from  33  to  19,  but  they  increased  their 
staff  from  46  to  96. 

Foreign  Affairs  which  had  90  bills 
reported  In  the  93d  had  only  28  in  the 
96th.  Yet,  their  staff  zoomed  from  28 
to  55. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  larger  the 
committee  staff,  the  more  people  are 
working  to  spend  the  Government's 
money.  In  order  to  justify  their  posi- 
tion, these  oversized  staffs  come  for- 
ward daily  with  new  ways  to  increase 
Government  regulations.  They  have 
new  plans  for  creating  new  Govern- 
ment agencies.  They  want  to  be  cre- 
ative and  innovative  for  a  bigger  Gov- 
ernment. 

Today  the  American  people  are 
saying  loud  and  clear  that  America 
has  more  Government  than  it  wants, 
we  have  more  regulations  in  America 
than  we  need,  and  America  has  more 
taxes  than  we  can  afford  to  pay.  Let 
us  get  at  the  basic  cause  of  this  trou- 
ble, which  is  these  oversized  staffs 
here  in  Congress.  Let  us  cut  the  spend- 
ing. 

Attached  is  a  summary  of  the  fig- 
ures that  I  have  discussed  on  these 
basic  issues: 

Congkkssiohai.  Comm  ittek  Statf  House 
F*tnn>iNG 

AT7THORIZATIONS 

In  1971— »6.8  mlUlon;  1981—39.6  mlUion; 
in  10  years— 6  times  as  much  money. 

(a)  1981  authorization  was  $39,605,373: 
1982  committee  recommendation  is 
$40,308,108:  1.8  percent  increase  over  1981 
authorization,  $4.1  million  more  than  actual 
1981  expenditures,  and  a  9  percent  increase 
over  1981  expenditures. 

(b)  Senate:  Rules  Committee  reported  out 
an  omnibus  package  on  March  4.  1982,  to 
keep  funding  level  at  the  same  as  last  year 
of  $41,936,869.  The  Senate  bill  Includes  all 
of  their  committee  staff.  House  already  has 
authorized  statutory  committee  staff  of  30 
people  for  each  of  the  24  staffs. 

STATUTORY  VERSUS  INVESTIGATIVE 

(a)  statutory:  30  permanent  staff  allowed 
each  committee. 

(b)  Investigative:  staff  hired  at  the  discre- 
tion of  chairman,  not  employed  under  civil 
service,  very  few  allotted  to  minority,  and 
no  required  qualifications.  (Congressional 
office  staff  remains  as  ts  with  18  for  each 
Congressman.) 
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Investigative 

Statutofy 

Total 

4 

House 

1973 

_  570 

308 

761 

878 

1981   

Senate 
1980     

_.._..            1.063 

1.824 
1108 

1981    ..-. 

974 

(a)  Senate  had  1.108  staff  in  1980  and  cut 
12  percent  in  1981  to  974. 

(b)  Senate  has  only  one  staff  class  totaling 
974. 

SPECIFIC  EXAMPLES  OP  GROWTH- 
INVESTIGATIVE  STAPP  FUNDING 


Committee 


92i) 


96tli 


Energy  and  Comm«ce Jl.474,000  $7,458,000 

MenSant  Manne/RsHeries - 519.000  3.176.245 

Agriculture 250.000  2.272.200 

Rules       „ 5.000  1.134.0OO 

STAFF  GROWTH— TOTAL 

(a)  D.C.  for  1980:  House,  41  in  full  commit- 
tee: Senate,  7  in  subcommittee  (became  a 
subcommittee  in  the  9Sth  Congress  because 
of  Home  Rule). 

(b)  Rules:  30  years  ago,  3  staff;  1972.  6 
staff;  1981,  44  sttiff  amounts  to  over  7  times 
the  number  in  only  9  years. 

(c)  Merchant  Marine:  1973.  22  staff:  1981. 
82  staff. 


COMMITTEE  WORKLOAD 


Congress 
93d    96tti 


Agmilture: ' 
Bits  retorted 


Average  invenigative  staff 11 

lUrtH 


Banting,  Financt  1  Ortan  Affairs:  > 


Staff 

Foreign  Affairs: ' 

Bis 

SUff. 

Gwanment  Operatons:^ 

Bib ,  ,   . 

Staff ^  .  . 

Merdianlltariii*:* 

Bis 1 

Staff J 


33 
46 

90 
28 

27 
49 

54 
12 


49 
42 

19 
96 

28 

55 

22 
67 

68 
60 


'  Only  3  more  Ms  and  nearly  4  times  tlie  staff 
'  14  fewer  OiM  but  more  ttian  twice  ttie  staff. 
'  Less  Itian  Wttw  b«3,  ntirty  double  ttie  stiff. 

•  5  fewer  bis  but  18  more  stiff. 

*  26  peront  ncrease  in  workloid;  400  percent  increase  in  staff. 


SALARIES 

(a)  During  the  past  10  years  approximate- 
ly 90  percent  of  each  committee's  expendi- 
tures were  for  salaries. 


Cgmmittee 


Investicatwe 


ivestijal 
staff" 


Total 


of  total 


33 

67 

50 

32 

67 

50 

28 

60 

47 

24 

56 

43 

47 

116 

40 

Banking 

GoMmment  Operaions 

Saence  and  TeclmMogy 

Foreign  Affairs 

Energy  and  Comnwce  

'  Over  S30.000  m  1980 


Mr.  BADHAM.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  14  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  James 
K.  Coyne),  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  begin  my  discussion  on 
this  committee  funding  resolution  by 
commending  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  for 
their  efforts  in  reducing  the  commit- 
tee budgets  in  1982. 

While  I  am  encouraged  that  the  rate 
of  committee  budget  increases  has 
been  slowed,  however,  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  any  growth  has  been 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  the 
Chair  will  advise  me  the  purposes  for 
which  he  would  request  my  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Chair 
senses,  may  want  to  make  a  motion 
and  would  the  gentleman  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  For  the 
purposes  of  debate  only. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  de 
LA  Garza).  The  gentleman  will  yield 
only  for  the  purpose  of  debate.  The 
gentleman  has  14  minutes  of  which  he 
has  consumed  about  30  seconds. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yielded  to  the  other  side  for  purposes 
of  debate  only  and  I  am  asking  them 
to  yield  so  that  I  could  make  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  can  only  inform  the  gentleman 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  been  recognized  for  14  minutes 
and  the  Chair  must  honor  that  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  I  would  like 
to  advise  the  gentleman  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
time.  I  have  waited  here  patiently  for 
an  opportunity  to  speak.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  my  14  minutes 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

D  1640 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  withdraws  the 
resolution. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  withdrawn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Chair  would  be  happy  to  entertain  1- 
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minute  speeches,  pending  other  legis- 
lative business.  Any  Member  who  did 
not  avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  1- 
minute  period  earlier  in  the  day  may 
do  so  now. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  went  to  New  Jersey  for  the 
funeral  of  our  former  Senator  Clifford 
Case.  I  therefore  missed  the  vote  for 
the  Potato  Research  and  Promotion 
Act  which  passed  the  House  yesterday 
by  a  vote  of  361  to  8. 

Had  I  been  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  that  bill, 
which  costs  the  taxpayers  nothing  and 
has  to  be  voted  on  for  any  expenses  by 
the  potato  farmers  themselves;  so  I 
would  be  happy  to  be  recorded  in 
favor  of  that  vote. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  1  minute  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  and  conceiv- 
ably the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
that  the  business  for  today  has  been 
concluded  and  that  also  concludes  the 
business  for  the  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  not 
ready  for  announcement  yet.  The 
House  will  meet  tomorrow  at  11  a.m. 
and  at  that  time  there  will  be  an- 
nouncement of  the  business  for  the 
following  week,  I  would  advise  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


BACK  DOOR  NATURAL  GAS 
PRICE  DECONTROL 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  announced  President 
Reagan  will  temporarily  delay  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  accelerate  the  de- 
control of  natural  gas  prices.  This  is 
welcome  news  for  47  million  residen- 
tial natural  gas  consumers  and  one- 
half  of  the  Nation's  commercial  estab- 
lishments which  also  rely  on  natural 
gas. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
same  time  the  President  has  chosen  to 


temporarily  delay  the  introduction  of 
legislation  which  would  accelerate  nat- 
ural gas  price  decontrol,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  has 
adopted  and  is  pursuing  a  policy  which 
is  clearly  designed  to  achieve  acceler- 
ated natural  gas  price  decontrol 
through  the  back  door.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission has  proposed  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  wellhead  price  of  natural 
gas  produced  from  between  10,000  and 
15,000  feet.  This  50-percent  price  in- 
crease, which  would  increase  natural 
gas  prices  by  an  estimated  additional 
$10  billion  during  the  next  3  years,  has 
been  proposed  under  the  pretext  of 
providing  more  encouragement  for 
natural  gas  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. Since  1975,  the  number  of  gas 
wells  completed  a  year  has  increased 
by  100  percent  and  the  number  of 
drilling  rigs  in  actual  operation  in  1981 
continued  the  record-setting  pace  of 
1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Conunission  has  been  designed  to 
accomplish  accelerated  natural  gas 
price  decontrol  and  avoid  the  hurdles 
of  open  public  debate  and  a  vote  in 
Congress  which  decontrol  legislation 
would  encounter.  The  back  door 
should  be  slammed  shut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution  opposing  the  transparent 
back  door  accelerated  natural  gas 
price  decontrol  policy  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  I  re- 
quest the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
well  as  a  recent  article  by  Washington 
Post  staff  writer  John  Berry  describ- 
ing the  accelerated  price  decontrol 
policy  being  pursued  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

H.  Res.  382 
Resolution    expressing    the    sense    of    the 

House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 

the  acceleration  of  wellhead  natural  gas 

prices. 

Whereas  47  million  residential  consumers 
and  one-half  of  the  Nation's  commercial  es- 
tablishments rely  on  natural  gas; 

Whereas  accelerated  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  at  the  wellhead  would  cost  resi- 
dential and  commercial  consumers  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars,  with  a  disproportionate 
adverse  Impact  on  the  elderly  and  others  on 
fixed  Incomes: 

Whereas  such  decontrol  would  adversely 
affect  major  sectors  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my, including  agriculture,  small  business, 
and  public  services: 

Whereas  such  decontrol  would  further 
Jeopardize  economic  recovery,  increasing  un- 
employment, depressing  economic  activity, 
and  accelerating  inflation: 

Whereas  the  number  of  gas  wells  complet- 
ed annually  has  increased  100  percent  since 
1975: 

Whereas  sufficient  incentives  exist  for  the 
exploration  and  production  of  natural  gas: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  should  take  no 
action  to  accelerate  the  decontrol  of  well- 
head natural  gas  prices. 


Agency  Seeks  Eased  Control  Op  Gas 

^  I*RICES 

(By  John  M.  Berry) 

The  White  House  and  Congress  have 
pretty  well  shelved  the  decontrolling  of  nat- 
ural gas  prices  in  this  election  year,  but  the 
head  of  the  federal  gas  regulatory  agency  is 
now  seeking— on  his  own— to  relax  large  seg- 
ments of  the  controls. 

At  the  instigation  of  its  new  chairman,  C. 
M.  (Mike)  Butler,  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  shortly  will  propose  a 
new  rule  that  would  lift  the  average  price  of 
all  gas  now  flowing  into  the  national  distri- 
bution system  by  about  a  third. 

The  rule  is  a  long  way  from  being  final, 
and  even  if  FERC  finally  issues  it.  consumer 
groups  will  almost  surely  move  to  delay  and 
defeat  it  in  court.  If  put  in  place,  it  would 
cost  consumers  about  $10  billion  more  for 
gas  each  year. 

This  rule  would  affect  "old"  gas,  discov- 
ered before  April,  1977.  Old  gas  now  makes 
up  more  than  half  of  the  gas  in  the  system. 
Its  average  price  likely  would  rise  about 
two-thirds. 

FERC  also  has  proposed,  with  Reagan  ap- 
pointee Butler  as  the  inspiration,  a  rule  that 
would  partially  free  the  price  of  one  kind  of 
new  gas:  "near-deep"  gas  found  between 
10.000  and  15,000  feet  underground. 

Gas  found  deeper  than  that  already  is 
free  of  controls,  on  the  theory  that  produc- 
ers need  a  high  price  as  an  incentive  to  find 
it. 

Congress  partially  decontrolled  natural 
gas  in  the  Carter  administration,  through 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  The 
theory  was  that  it  made  no  sense  to  hold  gas 
prices  down  while  oQ  and  other  energy 
prices  were  rising,  that  this  would  create  ar- 
tificial distortions  in  the  marketplace,  and 
that  higher  gas  prices  would  provide  incen- 
tives both  to  cut  consumption  and  to  in- 
crease production,  lessening  dependence  on 
imported  oil. 

The  NGPA  was  a  compromise  between 
those  who  wanted  to  lift  controls  entirely 
and  those  who  wanted  to  preserve  them  on 
grounds  that  producers  already  were  doing 
nicely  and  consumers  ought  not  have  to  pay 
any  more  than  before. 

Under  the  act,  new  gas  prices  now  are  gen- 
erally allowed  to  rise  4  percent  more  than 
inflation  each  year,  and  in  1985  they  will  be 
set  totally  free.  Old  gas  prices  are  held 
about  to  the  inflation  rate  now,  and  the  law 
would  continue  this  indefinitely.  As  old 
wells  are  depleted,  however,  this  gas  will  be 
a  shrinking  share  of  total  production. 

President  Reagan  came  to  office  pledged 
to  speed  up  this  compromise  process  of  de- 
control but  has  submitted  no  bill  to  do  so, 
even  though  his  own  Cabinet  council  on 
natural  resources  has  urged  him  to. 

One  reason  he  has  hesitated  is  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  further  decontrol  in  Con- 
gress, even  in  the  Republican  Senate.  The 
recession  has  been  a  deterrent,  as  are  the 
forthcoming  elections.  And  producers  are 
not  hurting.  Average  gas  prices  have  nearly 
doubled  since  passage  of  the  NGPA  three 
years  ago:  they  have  gone  up  more  than 
seven-fold  since  1973. 

Chairman  James  A.  McClure  (R-Idaho)  of 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  told  the 
White  House  earlier  this  year  it  would  have 
to  send  a  bill  to  Congress  before  last  week's 
recess  to  have  any  hope  of  passage  this 
year.  No  bill  was  forthcoming. 

A  major  oil  company's  expert  said  the  in- 
dustry had  hoped  Reagan  would  propose  de- 
control in  his  January  State  of  the  tTnion 
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address  or  shortly  thereafter.  "Now  we  are 
regrouping  for  next  year,"  he  said. 

At  FERC,  however.  Butler  is  busily  at 
work,  and  not  simply  in  the  name  of  produc- 
ers, but  to  avoid  what  he  says  will  otherwise 
be  enormous  distortions  of  the  market  when 
price  controls  come  off  new  gas.  but  not  old. 
in  1985. 

First  will  come  a  huge  one-time-only  price 
spurt  as  new  gas  leaps  to  the  so-called  free 
market  level.  Then  will  come  confusion. 
Butler  says.  Some  gas  prices  will  be  quite 
high,  some  relatively  low.  and  competing 
pipeline  companies  will  have  access  to  the 
high-priced  and  low-priced  gas  in  widely 
varying  amounts,  depending  on  their  suppli- 
ers. 

Butler  and  others  in  favor  of  speeding  up 
decontrol  refer  to  this  as  a  "market  order- 
ing" problem  and  say  that  those  who  are  re- 
sisting decontrol  have  not  faced  up  to  it. 

The  chairman  argues  that  ultimately, 
under  the  old-new  two-tier  pricing  system. 
prices  for  new  gas  will  be  bid  up  well  above 
the  free  market  level,  and  that  the  average 
price  of  new  gas  and  old  will  be  about  the 
same  as  if  no  controls  remained. 

"In  our  analysis,  the  consumer  obtains  no 
benefit  from  continuing  price  controls  on 
part  of  the  gas,"  he  said. 

Distributing  companies  with  access  to 
comfortable  amounts  of  lower-cost  old  gas 
could  afford  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  the 
remaining  amounts  of  new  gas  that  they 
needed;  their  average  price  would  still  be 
within  bounds. 

But  other  companies  might  then  end  up 
less  well  off,  Butler  says.  A  pit>eline  with 
relatively  little  old  gas  could  find  itself 
forced  to  pay  such  a  high  price  for  so  much 
new  gas  that  it  would  begin  to  lose  custom- 
ers. Some  users,  particularly  industrial  cus- 
tomers able  to  use  oil  as  an  alternative  fuel. 
would  begin  to  switch  l>ecause  oil  would  be 
cheaper. 

This  multiple-price  problem  would  be 
compounded  by  clauses  in  many  current 
contracts  under  which,  as  soon  as  one  pro- 
ducer in  a  region  obtains  a  higher  price,  all 
producers  there  become  entitled  to  it. 

Butler  said  FERC  has  no  power  to  deal 
with  these  contract  clauses,  which  is  one 
reason  he  wants  Congress  to  face  up  to  the 
decontrol  issue.  Since  gas  prices  wUl  be 
equally  high  under  NOPA  or  full  decontrol, 
in  his  opinion,  Butler  said,  "What  you  have 
on  your  hands  is  an  exercise  in  political 
danuige  control." 

Since  neither  the  president  nor  Congress 
seems  anxious  to  plunge  ahead,  Butler  is 
pressing  his  commission  to  increase  prices  of 
certain  categories  of  gas  under  authority  he 
says  FERC  has  through  the  NOPA. 

Last  month.  FERC  published  a  proposed 
rule  under  which  newly  discovered  gas 
found  onshore  and  at  depths  between  10.000 
and  15.000  feet  could  be  sold  for  an  "incen- 
tive" price  equal  to  150  percent  of  the  price 
for  most  other  new  gas— about  $4.50  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  (mcf)  instead  of  $3. 
NOPA  says  incentive  pricing  Is  in  order  if 
there  are  "extraordinary  costs  and  risks"  as- 
sociated with  finding  and  producing  gas. 

Butler  thinks  the  existing  rules  are  dis- 
torting drilling  patterns  because  wells  of 
less  than  10,000  feet  are  relatively  cheap  to 
drill,  while  gas  from  wells  deeper  than 
15,000  feet  is  uncontrolled  and  bringing  up 
to  $10  per  mcf. 

Oas  in  between  has  nothing  comparable 
going  for  it.  But  Butler  acknowledged  that 
FERC  must  build  a  record  in  the  current 
proceeding  showing  conclusively  that  an  in- 
centive price  is  needed. 


Critics,  such  as  Edwin  Rothschild  of 
Energy  Action,  an  organization  seeking  to 
hold  down  energy  prices,  point  to  the  great 
increase  in  drilling  activity  since  passage  of 
NGPA  as  ample  evidence  that  no  new  incen- 
tives are  necessary. 

FERC  also  has  the  power  under  NGPA  to 
increase  the  price  of  gas  found  before  1977 
if  it  concludes  that  doing  so  is  "just  and  rea- 
sonable." 

That  phrase  comes  from  earlier  legislation 
and  was  the  key  test  of  gas  price  control  de- 
cisions made  for  years  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  predecessor  to  FERC.  Es- 
sentially, the  PPC  always  took  "just  and 
reasonable"  to  be  somehow  related  to  the 
cost  of  finding  and  producing  the  gas.  and 
federal  courts  upheld  such  a  definition. 

Soon  FERC  will  propose  a  rule  covering 
old  gas  tiiBt  likely  would  have  the  effect  of 
raising  all  of  it  to  the  highest  price  being 
paid  for  any  of  it.  At  present,  some  old  gas 
sells  for  a  little  as  about  25  cents  per  mcf. 
with  the  average  at  about  $1.20. 

Butler  acknowledged  that  these  two  rule- 
makings are  "testing  the  frontiers  of  the 
commission's  authority."  But  he  is  going 
ahead  because  he  sees  a  "substantial  oppor- 
tunity to  rationalize  the  market  by  raising 
the  price  of  flowing  gas." 

With  the  rules  changes  formally  proposed, 
"the  commission  can  begin  collecting  num- 
bers under  the  court-blessed  methodology 
[used  by  the  FPC]  and  see  what  we  come  up 
with  ....  If  the  facts  bear  out  my  theory, 
the  commission  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  eliminate  much  of  that  old  gas  cushion" 
that  will  allow  some  pipelines  to  pay  so 
much  more  for  decontrolled  gas  after  1985 
under  current  law,  Butler  said. 

Some  intrastate  pipelines,  having  no  such 
old  gas  cushion  because  the  prices  they 
could  pay  were  not  regulated  until  passage 
of  NGPA.  are  already  complaining  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  interstate  pipelines  for 
new  gas.  Some  in  Texas  recently  had  to  cur- 
tail shipments  because  they  could  not 
afford  to  buy  gas  available  to  them,  they 
said. 

If  Butler  and  other  administration  ana- 
lysts are  right  in  saying  users  will  get  no 
benefit  from  controls  after  1985.  then  con- 
tinuing them  would  hardly  make  sense. 

However,  the  rigidities  of  the  natural  gas 
marketplace  are  such— gas  is  the  only  com- 
modity of  any  consequence  to  which  a 
transportation  company  takes  title  when  it 
picks  it  up  and  then  sells  it  to  someone  else, 
a  distribution  company,  for  resale— that  av- 
erage gas  prices  might  still  remain  below 
the  full-decontrol  level,  some  energy  econo- 
mists point  out. 

In  that  case,  consumers  still  would  bene- 
fit. Presumably  this.  too.  will  be  argued  in 
the  FERC  proceedings  Butler  has  touched 
off. 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  stand  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  today,  along  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham),  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion for  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and 
reduction.  Already.  128  House  Mem- 
bers have  signed  onto  this  bipartisan 
resolution  as  original  cosponsors.  Sen- 


ators Kennedy  and  Hatfield  are  intro- 
ducing an  identical  resolution  in  the 
Senate  today. 

It  is  clear  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  hearing  from  their  constituents  on 
this  issue.  They  are  telling  Congress 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  on  a  dangerous  nuclear  col- 
lision course. 

Both  sides  have  built  up  gigantic  nu- 
clear arsenals.  Both  sides  are  develop- 
ing more  and  more  sophisticated  weap- 
ons that  will  be  harder  and  harder  to 
control  in  a  crisis.  Both  sides  are 
poised  to  heat  up  the  arms  race. 

It  all  adds  up  to  one  frightening  con- 
clusion as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned: 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  blowing  our- 
selves off  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

The  overkill  the  superpowers  have 
amassed  is  mind-boggling.  More  than 
50,000  nuclear  warheads  are  stockpiled 
on  both  sides.  It  would  take  no  more 
than  several  hundred  of  those  war- 
heads to  effectively  destroy  life  as  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
now  enjoy  it. 

And  now  the  United  States  plans  to 
build  more  nuclear  bombs— 17,000 
more  bombs,  the  largest  expansion  in 
warhead  production  this  country  has 
seen  in  20  years. 

The  next  generation  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons, 
which  will  improve  each  side's  ability 
to  knock  out  the  other's  missiles  in  a 
nuclear  exchange,  promises  to  put  a 
hair  trigger  on  nuclear  deterrence. 

In  other  words,  we  are  developing 
weapons  that  could  push  us  into  a  nu- 
clear war,  not  keep  us  out  of  one. 

The  arms  race  between  the  super- 
powers also  leaves  the  Americans  and 
Soviets  little  credibility  in  persuading 
other  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  weap- 
ons. As  it  now  stands,  more  than  30 
nations  have  the  capability  to  build 
the  bomb.  Pakistan  is  preparing  to 
detonate  a  bomb.  Iraq  wants  the 
bomb.  Libya  has  a  bid  to  buy  the 
Moslem  bomb. 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  the  ques- 
tion we  may  be  asking  ourselves  is  not 
"Who  has  the  bomb?"  but  "Who 
doesn't?" 

We  are  now  looking  down  two  paths. 
The  first  path  is  an  arms  buildup  that 
will  have  us  spending  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

But  in  the  end,  all  those  new  nuclear 
weapons  will  not  buy  our  children  a 
dime's  worth  of  security. 

The  other  path  is  to  sit  down  with 
the  Soviets  and  halt  this  mindless 
march  toward  a  nuclear  holocaust,  to 
sit  down  and  decide  how  to  reduce  this 
awesome  capacity  for  destruction. 

Across  the  country,  religious  leaders, 
business  executives,  lawyers,  doctors, 
college  students,  and  local  legislators 
are  organizing  to  demand  a  halt  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 
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Their  message  is  clear:  Enough  is 
enough.  The  superpowers  must  reduce 
their  arsenals. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  respond  to 
that  message.  This  resolution  calls  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  on  their  nuclear  arsenals 
and  then  begin  major  reductions. 

We  must  now  recognize  that  the  best 
security  for  the  buck  lies  at  the  negoti- 
ating table.  Building  more  nuclear 
weapons  merely  buys  us  more  trouble. 

A  freeze  in  the  nuclear  arms  race 
followed  by  major  reductions  is  ur- 
gently needed— before  it  is  too  late. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
and  the  list  of  original  cosponsors  in 
the  Record. 

List  or  Cosponsors 

Mr.  COKTE.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
EUmilton.  Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  Mr.  Udaix.  Mr.  Lkach.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mrs. 
Crisholm.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
FooLiETTA.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mrs.  Heckler, 
Mrs.  Ferraro.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Morrrrr. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  DeNarois,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond,  Mr.   HOLLENBECK,    Mr.   MOAKLEY.   Mr. 

Marks.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Mottl.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Phillip  Bijrton,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Dymaily,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly, Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Walgrzn,  Mr.  Wirtr,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Rettss,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Stark  :  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Bonior, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Sckumzr.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  William 
Coyne,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Rnsso, 
Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  LuJAN.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  John 
Burton,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  James  Coyne,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.   Howard,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr. 

HORTON. 

H.J.  Res.  433 

Whereas,  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
the  earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nu- 
clear war  by  accident  or  design; 

Whereas,  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  danger- 
ously increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanity's  final  war;  and 

Whereas,  a  freeze  followed  by  reductions 
in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  ether  de- 
livery systems  is  needed  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

( 1 )  As  an  immediate  strategic  arms  control 
objective,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should: 

(a)  pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race; 

(b)  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems;  and 

(c)  give  special  attention  to  destabilizing 
weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

(2)  Proceeding  from  this  freeze,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
pursue  major,  mutual,  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and 
other  delivery  systems,  through  annual  per- 
centages or  equEdly  effective  means,  in  a 
manner  that  enhances  stability. 


GUERRILLAS  ARE  THE  THREAT 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  sind  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ongoing  debate  on  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  and  the  role  our  Government 
should  play  continues  to  consume 
much  effort  and  generate  more  heat 
than  light. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  is  repres- 
sive. Those  who  seek  to  overthrow  the 
present  Government  are  likewise  op- 
pressive. The  issue  then  becomes 
which  faction  represents  a  threat  to 
our  own  Nation.  Neither  in  and  of 
itself  is  a  threat  but  one— the  guerril- 
las-are supported  with  military  sup- 
plies by  nations  whose  philosophy 
does  represent  a  threat. 

On  Monday.  March  1,  the  lead  edito- 
rial in  the  News  of  Ljmchburg,  Va., 
carries  an  excellent  message  regarding 
this  and  it  is  respectfully  requested 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Reagan's  First  Duty:  To  Protect  Our 
Interests 

Critics  of  President  Reagan's  attempt  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  of  El  Salva- 
dor are  quick  to  point  out  that  he  is  sup- 
porting a  regime  that  is  ruthless  and  tyran- 
nical. 

They  either  don't  understand,  or  don't 
care,  what  Mr.  Reagan's  responsibility  is  as 
President  of  these  United  States.  As  Presi- 
dent, he  is  required  to  put  the  Interests  of 
this  country  ahead  of  all  others. 

And  that's  exactly  what  he's  doing. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  this  nation 
that  the  Communista  not  be  allowed  to  seize 
control  of  another  Central  American  coun- 
try. Look  at  the  map.  They  already  control 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  and  have  a  Marxist 
regime  in  Panama.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
turned  Cuba  into  an  air  and  sea  base  which 
blocks  the  U.S.  Navy  from  the  Caribbean 
and  the  canal  we  gave  to  Marxist  Panama. 
In  Nicaragua  they  have  a  base  which,  with 
Cuba  seals  off  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
east  and  west.  If  they  succeed  in  capturing 


El  Salvador,  they  would  have  another  land, 
air  apd  sea  base  on  the  west  coast  of  Central 
America,  near  the  western  approaches  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  which,  with  Nicara- 
gua, cuts  Central  America  in  two.  The  Presl- 
dents  critics  seem  not  to  care  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  satellites  and  allies  are  al- 
ready a  dangerous  military  threat  to  the 
soft  underbelly  of  the  United  SUtes— or 
that  nowhere  in  the  world  does  the  United 
States  pose  such  a  threshold  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Duarte  government  in  EH  Salvador 
undoubtedly  is  repressive,  cruel,  and  tyran- 
nical. But  it  represents  no  threat  to  the  U.S. 
The  Communists  seeking  to  topple  Duarte 
are  at  the  very  least,  equally  as  repressive, 
cruel  and  tyrannical,  and  they  DO  represent 
a  threat  to  the  U.S. 

Any  President  who  does  not  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  country,  who  allows 
enemies  to  threaten  it,  is  betraying  his  oath 
of  office,  and  his  country. 

Mr.  Reagan's  critics  are  In  many  Instances 
the  same  ones  who  condemned  our  attempt 
to  help  South  Vietnam  resist  Communist 
aggression.  In  that  country,  you  may  recall, 
they  demanded  that  we  "negotiate"  with 
the  Communists  over  the  life  of  South  Viet- 
nam. They  understood  that  as  soon  as  we 
sold  out  South  Vietnam  the  Communists 
would  march  in  with  their  armies  and  tram- 
ple it.  Now  they  are  demanding  that  we  "ne- 
gotiate" with  the  CommunisU  in  El  Salva- 
dor over  the  future  of  that  country— and 
they  know,  also,  where  that  would  lead. 

Curious  lot,  wouldn't  you  say?  Communist 
agression,  murder,  repression,  seems  not  to 
upset  them.  When  anyone  resists  that  ag- 
gression, however,  he  is  accused  of  the  very 
crimes  the  Communists  commit! 

Let's  see  if  we've  got  this  straight:  Murder, 
repression,  brutality,  tyranny.  Is  tolerable 
when  committed  by  Communists.  It  is  awful 
when  committed  by  anyone  else,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  resist  the  Communists, 
and  we  should  help  the  Communists  brutal- 
ize them. 

That's  how  it  comes  out.  and  that  should 
tell  you  something  about  these  people. 


FARM  CASUALTIES 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  yesterday  the 
other  body,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, was  entranced  and  stunned.  Its 
former  Republican  member  who  would 
have  been  the  chairman  this  year. 
Henry  Bellmon  from  Oklahoma,  was 
the  witness,  and  he  was  telling  how  his 
3,200-acre  farm  had  lost  $231,176  in 
just  2  years.  His  troubles,  he  said,  are 
a  sample  of  what  ails  farmers  every- 
where—high interest  rates. 

"High  interest  rates  are  killing  agri- 
culture." he  said,  with  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  bluntness  that  he  holds  back 
in  Oklahoma.  If  farmers  cannot  meet 
interest  payments  on  their  farms, 
many  of  them  will  have  to  be  sold  over 
the  next  12  months.  In  the  national 
interest,  this  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen,  the  Senator  stated.  The 
former  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
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would  have  been  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee chairman  this  year  if  he  had  run 
for  reelection,  voiced  contempt  of 
President  Reagan's  economic  policies. 
He  stated  that  supplyside  so  far  has 
meant  less  for  the  tax  collector  and 
more,  much  more,  for  the  moneylend- 
ers. 

As  a  Republican,  he  stated,  it  helps 

to  know  that  our  deficit  is  not  like 

theirs,    the   Democrats,    in    the    past 

years;  ours  have  been  bigger. 

(From  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  Mar.  9.  1982] 

REAGAif  Poucizs  RnimifG  Farmers, 

Belxjcon  TESTinSS 

(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washihgtom.— The  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  entranced. 

Its  former  ranking  Republican  member, 
Henry  Bellmon  was  the  witness,  and  he  was 
telling  how  his  3.200-acre  farm  had  lost 
$231,176  In  two  years. 

His  troubles,  he  said,  are  a  sample  of  what 
ails  farmers  everywhere— high  interest 
rates.  "High  Interest  rates  are  killing  agri- 
culture." he  said  with  characteristic  blunt- 
ness. 

If  farmers  cannot  meet  Interest  payments 
on  their  farms,  "many  wUl  have  to  be  sold 
over  the  next  12  to  18  months."  he  said. 

"In  the  national  interest,  this  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen." 

The  former  senator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
would  have  been  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man this  year  had  he  run  for  and  won  re- 
election, voiced  contempt  for  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  policies  although  he  said  the 
President  Is  still  popular  in  Oklahoma. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  hear  from  Sen. 
Orrin  Hatch.  R-Utah.  a  Reagan  defender, 
about  "the  glories  of  supply  side  econom- 
ics." 

(Reagan's  recovery  program  is  based  on 
the  "supply  side"  theory  that  cutting  taxes 
stimulates  the  economy  enough  eventually 
to  make  up  for  lost  revenues.) 

"Supply  side  so  far  has  meant  less  for  the 
tax  collector  and  more,  much  more,  for  the 
money  lenders."  Bellmon  said. 

"As  a  Republican,  it  helps  to  know  that 
our  (deficit)  is  not  like  theirs  (the  Demo- 
crats' in  past  years).  Ours  is  bigger." 

Amidst  laughter  from  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  he  added,  "Somehow  the 
resulting  high  Interest  rates  hurt  Just  the 
same." 

Then  Bellmon  unloaded  on  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  for  his  veiled  threats 
to  Impose  an  embargo  on  the  Soviet  Union 
(of  which  80  percent  would  be  on  grains). 

"The  secretary  of  state  should  keep  his 
mouth  shut  ...  He  should  button  his  lip. 
The  last  three  presidents  each  declared 
export  embargoes. 

"Haig  amounts  to  an  embargo.  Anytime 
he  makes  some  careless  threat  of  an  embar- 
go, markets  crash." 

"I  have  about  decided  to  sell  short  every- 
time  he  goes  to  a  meeting  overseas." 

When  he  had  finished.  Sen.  Nancy  Kasse- 
baum.  R-Kan.,  said  approvingly.  "As  always, 
you  are  clear  and  concise." 

Bellmon  said  that  before  he  left  the 
Senate  he  wrote  Reagan  a  letter  advising 
against  the  tax  cuts.  He  said  he  got  a  "kiss- 
off  type"  reply  from  Caspar  Weinberger, 
later  to  become  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sen.  Lawton  Chiles,  D-Fla.,  said,  "You 
bring  it  down  where  we  can  understand.  We 
get  so  many  witnesses  talking  about  micro- 
economics and  macroeconomics  and  all 
those  terms  they  love  to  toss  around." 


Practically  forgotten  was  the  testimony, 
just  before  Bellmons,  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture John  Block,  who  predicted  that 
Reagan's  policies  will  lead  to  an  additional 
>3  billion  to  $5  billion  in  net  farm  income  by 
the  end  of  1984. 

Sounding  almost  as  if  he  were  talking  to 
H&R  Block.  Bellmon  laid  out  his  farm  oper- 
ations, sparing  little  detail.  He  provided 
equations  in  his  prepared  text.  One  of  sever- 
al examples: 

■450  cows  times  85  percent  calf  crop 
equals  382  calves  weaned.  One-half  (191)  are 
steers  weight  425  times  64  plus  7  (home 
value)  equals  $51,530. 

"Heifers  weight  375  times  56  equals  191 
times  $210  equals  $40,110. 

•Total— $91,640. 

"450  cowB  times  $318  annual  cost  pgr  cow 
equals  $143,100. 

"Annual  loss  on  cow  operation— $48,460." 

He  told  the  committee,  "We  run  one  cow 
on  100  acres  and  fertilize  twice  using  a  total 
of  200  pounds  per  acre  of  34-0-0  which  costs 
$140  per  ton." 

There  were  no  questions. 

Declaring  that  his  is  a  "reasonably  well- 
run,  efficient  operation  fairly  typical  of  the 
southern  Great  Plains."  he  said,  "in  1980, 
my  last  year  In  the  Senate,  the  farm  showed 
a  loss  of  $128,862.  Interest  costs  were 
$218,351. 

"I  planned  to  go  home,  take  over,  and 
change  all  that.  I  did,  but  not  much.  In  1981 
the  farm  showed  a  loss  of  $102,307.  Interest 
costs  were  $273,300." 

He  said  he  has  reached  his  limit  at  the 
bank. 

"When  I  increased  my  land  debt  last  fall 
the  (Federal)  Land  Bank  manager  told  me. 
This  is  the  last  time.  Don't  come  back  next 
fall."  He  has  probably  told  lots  of  other  op- 
erators the  same. 

"So  with  little  prospect  for  operating 
profit  in  1982  and  no  equity  left  In  the  land 
to  support  increased  borrowing,  I'm  staying 
awake  nights  trying  to  figure  how  I  will 
meet  my  land  interest  payments  when  they 
come  due  next  January." 

He  said  he  can  stand  a  loss  "one  more 
time"  because  of  outside  Income.  His  Senate 
pension  is  $19,200  per  y.ax.  He  teaches  at 
Oklahoma  City  University.  He  is  on  five  cor- 
porate boards  of  directors.  He  does  TV  com- 
mentaries. 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  whine  and  com- 
plain, rather  to  tell  you  how  it  is  down  on 
the  farm  and  to  say  straight  out  that  an- 
other two  years  like  the  last  two  and  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  be  the  bread 
basket  of  the  world." 

He  added  that  he  is  not  asking  for  more 
government  support  programs.  The  govern- 
ment already  is  "about  as  generous  to  farm- 
ers as  the  country  should  support." 

What  would  he  do  if  he  were  In  the  White 
House,  he  was  asked  during  a  hallway  inter- 
view. 

"I  would  announce  that  the  great  experi- 
ment hasn't  worked  and  that  it's  time  to  re- 
consider. I  would  sit  down  with  Congress 
and  plan  a  coordinated  approach. ' 

He  said  he  would  raise  revenues  by  delay- 
ing tax  cuts,  restrain  some  increases  in  de- 
fense spending,  and  suspend  a  planned  in- 
dexing of  income  taxes  which  protects 
payers  against  bracket  creep  due  to  infla- 
tion. 

One  of  Bellmon's  few  points  of  agreement 
with  the  administration  was  that  such  pro- 
grams as  food  stamps,  and  subsidies  for 
medical  treatment  should  be  cut. 

He  said  he  does  not  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget:  "When  I 


came  here  I  was  for  (it)  but  after  you  live 
here  for  awhile  you  see  how  difficult  it  Is." 

Nor  does  he  favor  a  moratorium  on  farm 
foreclosures,  advocated  by  some  senators. 

"Undoubtedly,  some  operators  for  good 
cause  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  business." 

He  had  five  principal  recommendations: 

Expansion  of  loan  authority  of  the  P'arm- 
ers  Home  Administration  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  so  as  "to  avoid  panic 
selling  of  land." 

Creation  of  an  OPEC-llke  compact  among 
the  four  major  grain  exporters— United 
States,  Canada.  Australia,  and  Argentina— 
to  keep  world  prices  up. 

Refrain  from  any  grain  embargoes. 

"Get  ready  for  food  price  increases  and  re- 
sulting consumer  anger.  Americans  are 
spoiled  by  cheap  food.  Help  make  them  un- 
derstand they  have  no  cause  to  throw  rocks 
at  the  grocery  store  if  prices  rise  enough  to 
provide  producers  a  reasonable  return.  .  . 

He  said  the  Republicans  will  "take  a  drub- 
bing" In  the  1983  elections  if  things  don't 
improve  by  November. 

"I  don't  see  farmers  getting  mad  at  the 
president  yet.  The  crunch  will  come  in  July 
and  August  at  harvest  time." 

When  a  reporter  noted  that  Bellmon 
seemed  to  have  no  magic  solutions,  he  said. 
"Well,  there  aren't  any.  That  was  Reagan's 
problem.  He  thought  there  were  some." 


INVESTIGATIVE  COMMITTEE 
FUNDING 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  considering  a  crucial  issue 
today— that  of  Congressional  Investi- 
gative Committee  funding.  Congress 
sets  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try and  we  must  set  a  good  example 
with  our  budget.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  reducing  Federal  spending  and 
there  is  no  better  place  to  start  than 
right  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  problem  begins  right  here  with 
the  growth  of  our  committee  staff.  Be- 
cause of  this  growth,  the  staff  must 
justify  their  s&laries  and  position.s. 
They  are  constantly  generating  new 
proposals,  new  legislation,  and  new 
ideas.  We  are  seeing  empires  being 
built  right  before  us  and  we  must  take 
action  to  cut  this  "stafflation." 

The  growth  of  the  investigative  staff 
budget  has  exploded  from  $6.8  million 
in  1971  to  $39.6  million  in  1981.  Now 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
is  recommending  a  1982  budget  of 
$40,308,108.  It  is  $4.1  million  more 
than  the  actual  1981  expenditures 
which  is  equal  to  a  9-percent  increase. 

The  staff  size  has  also  zoomed.  In 
1973,  the  House  had  308  statutory 
staff  and  570  investigative  staff  for  a 
total  of  878.  But  in  1981,  these  figures 
mushroomed  to  761  statutory  and 
1,063  investigative  staff  for  a  total  of 
1,824.  The  Senate  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  total  staff  size  of  974  in  1981 
which  was  a  12-percent  cut  from  the 
1980  figure  of  1,108. 
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One  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
investigative  staff  are  in  addition  to 
the  30  statutory  staff  allowed  each 
committee.  The  investigative  staff  are 
hired  at  the  discretion  of  the  chair- 
man, not  employed  under  civil  service, 
have  no  required  qualifications  and 
very  few  are  allotte<l  to  the  minority. 
This  last  point  is  unlike  the  Senate 
where  the  minority  is  automatically 
allotted  one-third  of  the  staff.  Also  re- 
member that  the  congressional  office 
staff  remains  as  is  with  18  for  each 
Congressman. 

Specific  examples  of  uncontrolled 
growth  are  numerous.  Energy  and 
Commerce  had  a  budget  of  $1,474,000 
in  the  92d  Congress  which  zoomed  to 
the  enormous  figure  of  $7,458,000  in 
the  96th.  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  grew  from 
$519,000  in  the  92d  to  $3,176,245  in  the 
96th.  During  the  same  time  period,  the 
Agriculture  jumped  from  $250,000  to 
$2,272,200.  And  the  Rules  Committee 
which  only  needed  $5,000  in  the  92d, 
escalated  to  the  unbelievable  amount 
of  $1,134,000  in  the  96th. 

Staff  size  has  also  grown.  For  exam- 
ple, the  District  of  Columbia  is  han- 
dled by  a  subcommittee  in  the  Senate 
which  had  seven  staff  in  1980.  But 
over  in  the  House,  we  have  a  full  com- 
mittee with  a  staff  of  41— nearly  six 
times  the  number  of  people  in  the 
House  committee  to  handle  the  same 
issues. 

The  Rules  is  another  prime  example 
of  the  result  of  uncontrolled  staffla- 
tion. Thirty  years  ago,  the  committee 
had  a  staff  of  three.  By  1972,  this  staff 
had  doubled  to  six.  But  by  1981,  the 
staff  had  increase  nearly  seven  times 
to  44  ill  only  9  years.  Merchant  Marine 
is  another  example.  In  1973  it  had  a 
staff  of  22  but  by  1981  it  had  nearly 
quadrupled  to  82. 

If  we  look  at  the  workload  of  some 
of  the  committees  we  see  that  there  is 
no  relation  between  that  and  the  size 
of  the  staff.  Agriculture  for  example, 
reported  only  3  more  bills  in  the  96th 
Congress  than  in  the  93d,  but  its  aver- 
age investigative  staff  size  nearly 
quadrupled  from  11  to  42.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs reported  less  than  half  of  the 
number  of  bills  in  the  96th  than  the 
93d,  but  had  nearly  twice  the  staff. 

The  issue  is  being  brought  to  the 
floor  under  a  combined  resolution.  Up 
until  last  year  we  were  able  to  vote  on 
each  committee  staff  separately.  Of 
the  24  committee  staffs,  14  of  them 
are  grossly  inflated.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect these  14,  they  have  it  all  in  a  com- 
bined resolution.  Let  the  will  of  the 
House  be  to  return  this  fimding  reso- 
lution to  the  committee  and  cut  it 
back.  But  we  urge  that  the  cutback  be 
on  those  conunittees  which  are  so 
grossly  out  of  line.  For  instance,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  has  a 
total  of  41  people  on  its  staff  while  the 
Senate  does  the  same  work  with  7 
staff  members. 


On  March  4,  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  staff 
funding  levels  remain  at  the  1981  fig- 
ures. I  am  proposing  that  the  House 
take  the  lead  and  vote  for  a  10-percent 
cut  in  the  most  flagrantly  bloated 
committees.  Not  all  committees  need 
to  be  cut,  but  I  think  we  should  care- 
fully scrutinize  each  conMnittee  and 
cut  the  necessary  amount. 

The  Nation  will  be  watching  Con- 
gress to  see  how  we  vote  on  this  issue. 
It  is  a  vote  choice  between  fiscal  re- 
straint and  sacrifice  or  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  American  taxpayers 
with  inflation. 

Let  us  vote  to  cut  budgets  right  here 
in  our  own  staff.  The  House  does  not 
need  1,824  staff  to  handle  the  same 
legislation  that  the  Senate  handles 
with  974  staff  members. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOVIET  GRAIN 
EMBARGO 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  held  hearings  on  cur- 
rent efforts  of  this  administration  to 
expand  our  agriculture  exports.  We 
are,  in  effect,  trying  to  piece  together 
a  shattered  U.S.  export  policy,  shat- 
tered because  of  a  previously  imposed 
grain  embargo. 

However,  with  the  declaration  of 
martial  law  in  Poland,  the  debate  over 
"food  as  a  weapon"  has  been  renewed. 
But,  the  record  will  show  that  trade 
sanctions  simply  do  not  work.  The 
sanctions  we  imposed  on  the  Soviets  in 
1980  did  far  more  harm  to  our  Nation 
than  it  did  to  the  Soviets. 

Until  recently,  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  impact  of  the  Soviet  em- 
bargo upon  the  United  States  has  not 
been  available.  However,  last  week 
Schnittker  Associates,  a  Washington- 
based  agriculture  consulting  firm,  re- 
leased an  analysis  of  the  1980  grain 
embargo's  impact  on  our  own  econo- 
my. The  following  report  places  dollar 
values  on  the  economic  losses  suffered 
by  citizens  of  this  country  as  a  conse- 
quence of  utilizing  food  as  a  weapon  to 
achieve  foreign  policy  aims.  I  believe  it 
should  be  required  reading  by  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  those  appropriate 
officials  within  the  White  House, 
State,  and  Defense  Departments. 
ErracTS  or  the  1080  and  1981  Limitations 

ON  Grain  Exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  on 

Business    Activity,    Jobs.    Government 

Costs,  and  Farmers 

(By  Schnittker  Associates) 

SUMMARY 

One.  The  President's  action  of  January  4, 
1980.  suspending  or  stopping  shipments  of 
agricultural  products  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
directly  affected  13  million  metric  tons 
(mmt)  of  com,  4  mmt  of  wheat  and  1.3  mmt 
of  soybeans  and  meal  that  was  destined  for 


the  USSR  in  the  1979-80  shipping  season. 
U.S.  exports  of  those  products  in  the  1980- 
81  season  (July  1,  1980  to  June  30, 1981)  and 
subsequent  years  were  also  substantially  re- 
duced. While  these  effecte  at  first  were 
partly  offset  by  increased  exports  to  other 
countries,  losses  to  industry,  the  govern- 
ment, and  f  arm*»rs  were  substantial. 

Two.  The  principal  effects  of  the  action 
outside  the  farm  sector  Itself  were  on  inland 
transporiation.  ocean  shipping,  labor  use, 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  federal  ex- 
Ijenditures,  aind  personal  income. 

Three.  Estimates  of  direct  losses  and  costs 
in  the  affected  sectors  include  these  sectoral 
impacts: 

Reduced  value  of  inland  transportation— 
$120  to  $175  million. 

Reduced  value  of  ocean  shipping— $240  to 
$365  million. 

Balance  of  payments  losses  of  up  to  $2.5 
billion  arising  directly  from  lost  exports, 
and  up  to  $1.9  billion  arising  from  lower 
unit  values  of  all  U.S.  grain  exports  in  1980 
and  most  of  1981. 

Direct  U.S.  government  coses  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  acquisition  of  additional  commod- 
ities, and  $1.0  billion  for  interest,  storage, 
and  handling  arising  from  owning  the  com- 
modities for  a  period  of  years. 

Additional  target  price  payments  to  wheat 
farmers  of  $375  million. 

The  most  important  impacts,  however, 
were  those  that  take  Into  account  not 
simply  the  above  sectors  that  were  directly 
affected,  but  producer  and  consumer  sectors 
on  a  national  basis.  There  we  estimate  losses 
of  $11.4  billion  in  overall  national  output. 
310,000  jobs,  and  $3.1  billion  in  personal  in- 
comes earned  in  the  U.S. 

IMPACT  OF  LOST  EXPORTS  TO  THE  U.S.S.R.  IN  1980  ON  THE 
U.S.  ECONOMY 
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Pour.  Indirect,  intangible,  and  future  ef- 
fects of  both  the  1980  action  and  its  unoffi- 
cial resumption  In  1982  have  far  reaching 
implications  for  the  U.S. 

The  U.S.  has  become  the  residual  instead 
of  the  principal  supplier  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  may  export  only  very  small  ton- 
nages or  perhaps  no  grain  at  all  to  the 
USSR  In  some  future  years  under  certain 
economic  and  political  conditions. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  negotiate  a  fa- 
vorable U.S.-USSR  grain  agreement  in  view 
of  export  availabilities  from  other  countries. 

Encouraged  both  by  an  expanding  world 
grain  market  in  the  1970's  and  by  U.S.  "stop 
and  go"  export  policies,  other  exporting 
countries  have  increased  both  their  trans- 
port and  loading  capabilities  and  their  grain 
production. 

Five.  A  general  trade  embargo  banning 
the  export  of  U.S.  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1982  would  almost  inevitably  cut  off  or 
seriously  reduce  this  trade  for  many  years. 
Such  an  action  would  be  inherently  an 
action  whose  direct  impacts  would  fall  prin- 
cipally on  the  farm  sector  and  allied  indus- 
tries, since  most  of  our  exports  to  the  USSR 
are  of  farm  origin. 
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If  such  an  action  prevented  the  shipment 
of  24  mmt  or  945  mil.  bu.  of  com  over  three 
years,  plus  12  mmt  or  441  mil.  bu.  of  wheat 
and  3  mmt  or  110  mil.  bu.  of  soybeans, 
before  it  could  be  ended  in  (say)  198S.  the 
overall  economic  costs  would  be  as  shown  in 
the  table  below. 

IMPACT  Of  LOST  EXPORTS  TO  USSR  IN  1982-85  ON  THE 
U.S.  ECONOMY 
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FLORIDA  SENATE  HONORS 
FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  on  the  same  day 
that  we  were  having  here  in  this 
Chamber  a  centennial  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  Florida  State  Senate, 
then  in  session,  paid  its  tribute  to  the 
late  President.  On  that  occasion  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate, 
Hon.  Jack  Gordon,  and  Dr.  William 
Rogers,  a  member  of  the  history  facul- 
ty of  Florida  State  University  since 
1959,  spoke  movingly  and  eloquently 
of  the  great  contribution  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  his  country  and  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
able  remarks  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Florida  State  Senate  follow  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

Senator  OoRooif.  Mr.  President,  Senators, 
Saturday,  January  30th,  will  be  the  one 
hundredth  aimiversary  of  the  birth  of 
Franldin  Delano  Roosevelt.  I  was  sort  of  dis- 
tressed as  I  looked  through  the  Senate 
handbook  and  discovered  there  are  only  five 
of  us  here  who  would  have  been  old  enough 
to  have  voted  for  him  at  least  once  and 
probably  not  too  many  who  can  really  re- 
member the  time  he  was  President. 

It  Is  a  significant  memory  for  me  because, 
first  of  all,  it  was  the  first  presidential  elec- 
tion in  which  I  ever  voted.  It  was  in  1944, 
aboard  a  ship  in  the  Pacific,  voting  absen- 
tee. I  also  have  a  very  vivid  memory  of  the 
day  he  died.  I  was  in  an  infantry  unit  in 
Okinawa  and  we  got  out  of  our  foxholes 
that  morning  and  got  the  news.  It  was  a 
time  when  we  were  faced  dally  with  death 
of  friends  and  buddies  and  yet  the  sadness 
of  that  day  is  something,  shared  by  every- 
one, that  I  don't  forget  very  easily. 

Also,  I  happen  to  have  a  memory  of  his  in- 
augural. I  don't  think  anybody  who  really 
didn't  live  through  the  Depression  and  un- 
derstand it  can  really  appreciate  the  kind  of 
impact  that  he  and  his  administration  had. 

But  I  remember  his  inaugural.  I  remem- 
ber. "The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself",  and  listening  to  that  on  the  radio  in 


Detroit  in  a  house  that  was  about  to  be  fore- 
closed and  in  a  city  where  the  banlcs  had 
been  closed  for  three  or  four  months  and 
where  nobody  really  had  any  money.  What 
happens  wjien  you  go  over  a  budget  and  you 
don't  have  any  money,  you  print  your  own. 
The  City  of  Detroit  was  paying  its  employ- 
ees in  script  and  if  you  went  twenty  miles 
outside  into  another  city,  you  could  dis- 
count that  script  for  sixty  or  seventy  cents, 
in  order  to  have  some  real  dollars  because 
everybody  wouldn't  take  the  script. 

When  you  come  through  experiences  like 
that  it  obviously  molds  the  way  in  which 
you  look  at  government  and  the  way  in 
which  you  look  at  life. 

I  thought  that  since  today  there  is  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress,  which  is  going  on  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  Roosevelt's 
birthday,  that  the  least  we  could  do  here  in 
a  state  that  Roosevelt  visited  many  times  is 
have  some  few  moments  of  examining  that 
part  of  history.  So,  we  asked  Dr.  Sliger  If 
there  weren't  someone  on  the  faculty  at 
FSU  who  had  a  particular  interest  in  the 
area.  He  suggested  we  get  Dr.  William 
Rogers. 

It  turned  out  that  Dr.  Rogers  was  not  only 
a  well-known  local  historian,  but  a  very  pop- 
ular teacher  and  his  knowledge  of  the  south 
seems  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
teachers.  The  courses  he  instructs  for  the 
Center  for  Professional  Development  are 
among  those  most  sought-after  in  the  con- 
tinuing education  curriculum. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  FSU  history 
faculty  since  1959.  He  earned  his  Bachelor's 
and  Master's  degrees  from  Auburn.  He  is  a 
native  of  Alabama.  He  got  his  PhD  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  wrote  his 
dissertation  on  the  Populist  movement  in 
Alabama.  The  heritage  of  that  Populist 
movement  we  occasionally,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  quite  often,  see  here  particularly 
among  those  of  our  members  who  come 
from  North  Florida. 

Dr.  Rogers,  who  is  noted  for  his  ability  to 
blow  away  the  dry  dust  of  history  is  here 
today  to  try  to  bring  alive  some  of  the 
memories  of  FYanklin  Roosevelt.  It  is  really 
a  pleasure  to  introduce  Dr.  Rogers. 

Dr.  RooERs:  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
was  bom  at  Hyde  Ptirk,  New  York,  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  1S82.  He  died  at  Warm  Springs. 
Oeorgia,  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  on  April 
12,  1945.  In  the  remarkable  careA-  that 
spaiuied  those  sixty-three  years,  he  is  best 
known  to  us  and  to  history  as  the  thirty- 
second  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
would  have  been  one  hundred  years  old  this 
Saturday. 

FDR,  aa  he  was  popularly  called,  came 
from  Dut<Si  and  English  ancesters  who  had 
settled  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1887,  when  he  was 
five,  Roosevelt  was  introduced  to  the  then 
President.  Grover  Cleveland.  Patting  Roose- 
velt's head,  Cleveland  said,  "My  little  man,  I 
am  making  a  strange  wish  for  you.  It  is  that 
you  may  never  be  President  of  the  United 
States." 

FDR  wa<  brought  up  as  an  aristocrat.  The 
family  mansion  overlooked  the  Hudson 
River,  and  he  spent  quiet  summers  in  Eng- 
land, had  governesses  and  private  tutors, 
went  to  prep  school  at  Groton,  and  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Harvard.  He  was  athletic, 
active  in  campus  activities,  and  popular  with 
his  classmates,  but  he  was  not  a  brilliant 
student.  At  Harvard  Roosevelt  edited  The 
Crimson  and  graduated  in  1904.  Later,  he 
attended  law  school  at  Columbia  University, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1907,  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  New  York. 


In  1905,  he  married  his  distant  cousin,  El- 
eanor Roosevelt.  They  would  have  six  chil- 
dren. Eleanor's  uncle.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
himself,  came  to  New  York  to  give  the  bride 
away.  In  1910,  FDR  entered  politics,  and. 
campaigning  in  a  red  Maxwell  convertible, 
was  elected  to  the  state  Senate.  F^D  always 
liked  to  drive  fast— to  the  later  dismay  of 
secret  service  agents.  Roosevelt  had  a  life- 
time love  for  the  sea  and  for  ships.  From 
1913-1920.  he  happily  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

We  know  now  about  the  affair  between 
FDR  and  Lucy  Mercer  (later  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Rutherford).  Lucy  was  Eleanor's  part-time 
social  secretary.  The  affair  began,  apparent- 
ly, in  1917  Eleanor  found  out  and  threat- 
ened a  divorce.  At  that  time  such  a  scandal 
would  have  ruined  the  career  of  any  aspir- 
ing politician,  and  so  the  affair  ended.  In 
later  years  they  met  at  different  times,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  episode  per- 
manently scarred  the  relationship  between 
Eleanor  and  Franklin. 

Tall,  slender,  handsome,  and  articulate. 
Roosevelt  was  named  as  James  M.  Cox's 
running  mate  In  1920.  The  National  election 
was  a  disaster  for  the  Democrats  and  a  land- 
slide victory  for  Warren  T.  Harding  and  the 
Republicans.  The  defeated  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  wrote  to  a  friend:  "Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Ex  V.P.  Canned.  (Erroneously  re- 
ported dead)." 

Roosevelt's  political  career  seemed  ended 
in  1921.  After  swimming  in  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  off  Campobello  Island 
where  the  family  had  a  summer  home,  he 
had  an  attack  of  polio.  Seemingly,  he  was  a 
has-been  at  thirty-nine.  Yet  he  made  a  cou- 
rageous physical  comeback.  Even  so.  he 
would  never  work  again  without  the  use  of 
crutches  and  by  wearing  heavy  iron  braces. 
During  his  recovery.  Roosevelt  was  helped 
and  encouraged  by  his  wife  and  by  Louis 
Howe,  an  Albany  Journalist.  He  discovered 
the  waters  of  Warm  Springs,  and  the  small 
Georgia  town  became  a  haven  for  him. 

Roosevelt  had  dash  and  flair  like  his  fifth 
cousin  Teddy.  In  1924.  he  laboriously  made 
his  way  to  the  podium  of  the  national 
Democratic  convention  and  placed  the  name 
of  Governor  Al  Smith  of  New  York  before 
the  delegates.  FDR  called  him  the  "Happy 
Warrior."  Smith  had  to  wait  until  1928  to 
get  the  nomination,  and  then  he  lost  to  Her- 
bert Hoover.  That  same  year,  Roosevelt  was 
elected  governor  of  New  York.  This  placed 
him  in  the  national  limelight  and  made  him 
a  contender  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
in  1932. 

Meantime,  the  Great  Depression  hit  with 
devastating  impact,  and  rightly  or  wrongly, 
Hoover  got  the  blame.  We  were  in  the  most 
severe  economic  crisis  in  our  history.  Unem- 
ployment and  breadlines  were  daily  watch- 
words. FDR  renewed  his  quest  for  the  nomi- 
nation, and  aided  by  James  A.  Farley,  a  po- 
litical wizard  who  knew  everybody  and 
signed  his  chatty  letters  in  green  ink,  got  it. 
Accepting  the  nomination,  Roosevelt  prom- 
ised us  a  New  Deal. 

In  1932,  moet  of  us  knew  nothing  about 
FDR.  He  seemed  slightly  snobbish,  and  he 
certainly  spoke  in  patrician  tones.  Walter 
Lippman.  the  nation's  most  respected  politi- 
cal analyst,  wrote  of  FDR  that,  "He  is  a 
pleasant  man  who,  without  any  important 
qualifications  for  the  office,  would  very 
much  like  to  be  President."  Roosevelt,  ac- 
cording to  Lippman.  "simply  does  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  tremendous  demands  of  the 
office  of  President." 

Roosevelt  not  only  won  the  nomination, 
he  won  the  election.  At  his  inauguration  he 
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told  us  that  the  only  thing  we  had  to  fear 
was  fear  itself,  "nameless,  unreasoning,  un- 
justified terror  which  paralyzes  efforts  to 
convert  retreat  into  advance."  Congress  was 
called  into  special  session  for  the  famous. 
"Hundred  Days",  and  the  nation  got  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  legislation  designed 
to  combat  and  get  us  out  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

We  got  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  the 
Civil  Works  Administration,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Agricultural  Adminis- 
tration Act.  A  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
was  established  and  so  was  a  Public  Works 
Administration.  Still  later  would  come  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
and  many  others. 

Since  Roosevelt  was  elected  four  times,  we 
can  conclude  that  his  political  abilities  were 
exceptional,  brilliant,  and  probably  touched 
with  genius.  He  had  a  streak  of  engaging 
good  humor,  surface  geniality,  and  the  gift 
of  dramatizing  political  issues.  Opponents 
saw  him  as  cynical,  vindictive,  devious,  a 
doubledealer.  a  man  with  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  power.  Admirers  viewed  him  as 
warm-hearted  humanitarian,  courageous, 
and  magnanimous.  The  truth  lay  some- 
where between  the  extremes,  but  he  was  a 
highly  complex  personality. 

Roosevelt  was  a  pragmatist.  He  said.  "It  is 
common  sense  to  take  a  method  and  try  it; 
if  it  fails  admit  it  frankly  and  try  another. 
But  above  all.  try  something."  In  truth,  the 
New  Deal  became  an  intricate  set  of  com- 
promises. After  the  New  Deal  the  govern- 
ment would  never  again  be  considered  a 
mere  umpire  for  economic  and  social  activi- 
ty. It  became  a  participant. 

Roosevelt  was  a  magnificent  si>eaker.  His 
fireside  chats  were  called  exercises  in  mass 
hypnotism.  Americans  huddled  around  their 
radios  listening  to  FDR  speak  really 
thought  he  was  talking  to  them  personally. 
In  the  bleak  1930's,  we  welcomed  a  voice  of 
concern. 

Not  surprisingly,  he  inspired  both  love 
and  bitter  hatred.  We  wrote  him  letters  like 
we  had  never  written  letters  before.  We  cer- 
tainly pulled  no  punches.  One  person  wrote: 
"Dear  President  Roosevelt:  I'm  proud  of  our 
United  States  and  every  time  I  hear  the 
'Star-Spangled  Banner'  I  feel  a  lump  in  my 
throat.  There  ain't  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  that  would  have  sense  enough  to 
think  of  WPA  and  all  the  other  A's."  An- 
other wrote,  "My  dear  sir  It  is  expensive 
and  a  headache  to  have  a  playboy  as  Presi- 
dent. Wipe  that  grin  off  your  face."  And  so 
it  went.  One  wrote.  Dear  Honored  Mr.  Roo- 
sevelt: I  never  saw  a  President  I  would  write 
to  until  you've  got  in  your  place,  but  I  have 
always  felt  like  you  and  your  wife  and  your 
children  were  as  common  as  we  were."  An- 
other sincere  and  earthy  tribute  came  from 
a  tired  textile  worker  in  North  Carolina  who 
wrote  FDR.  "You're  the  only  President 
we've  ever  had  who  would  understand  that 
my  boss  is  a  S.O.B." 

Roosevelt  did  not  pull  the  country  out  of 
the  depression,  but  his  confidence  gave  us 
confidence.  He  was  flamboyant  and  charis- 
matic. He  projected  an  image  of  caring.  If 
some  of  his  programs  failed,  others  succeed- 
ed. The  Jaunty  thrust  of  this  face,  which  led 
some  to  call  him  moosejaw,  pleased  most  of 
us  voters.  If  he  wanted  to  wear  pince-nez 
glasses,  use  a  long  cigarette  holder,  and 
drink  two  old  fashions  a  day.  we  didn't  care. 

His  reelection  in  1936  was  mind-boggling. 
He  carried  every  state  except  Maine  and 


Vermont.  After  the  votes  were  counted 
someone  hung  a  large  banner  across  the 
highway  leading  from  New  Hampshire  into 
Maine.  It  read.  "You  are  Now  Leaving  The 
United  States." 

By  the  late  1930's.  the  domestic  New  Deal 
waned,  and  foreign  affairs  became  upper- 
most. We  know  that  Roosevelt  broke  histor- 
ical precedent  in  1940  when  he  became  the 
first  President  to  be  elected  for  a  third 
term.  He  was  reelected  for  a  fourth  term  in 
1944.  FDR  presided  over  the  nation's  for- 
tunes during  World  War  II.  The  crises,  the 
tension,  the  responsibilities— all  were  de- 
manding and  all  took  their  toll.  He  was  a 
highly  successful  commander  during  the 
conflict,  and  both  friends  and  foes  concede 
that  in  many  ways  he  was  a  casualty  of  the 
war. 

Although  FDR  looked  terrible  In  his  last 
months,  his  sudden  death  shocked  us  all.  It 
upset  me  as  a  boy  in  a  rural  town  in  South 
Alabama.  It  simply  was  unacceptable.  Any 
other  man  as  President  was  inconceivable. 

Yet  he  was  dead.  Roosevelt  was  mortal. 
He  was  flesh  and  blood.  He  certainly  made 
mistakes,  but  he  is  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
twentieth  century.  This  enigmatic  personal- 
ity was  truly  a  world  leader.  It  is  a  measure 
of  the  man  that  many  people  in  the  United 
States  refer  to  his  era  as  the  "Age  of  Roose- 
velt." 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  MUST 
REAFFIRM  COMMITMENT  TO 
NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  the  Washington  Post  lead 
editorial,  under  the  heading  "A  Nucle- 
ar-Armed Latin  America?",  revealed  an 
extraordinarily  disturbing  set  of  devel- 
opments concerning  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  the  military  regimes  in  Argentina 
and  Brazil  were  imdertaking  to  devel- 
op the  capability  of  producing  weap- 
ons grade  nuclear  materials.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  Mexico  may  do  likewise. 

According  to  the  editorial,  the  com- 
petition to  provide  enrichment  and 
processing  technology  has  put  the 
Reagan  administration  in  the  position 
of  including  In  its  bid  to  supply  such 
technology  to  Mexico  a  promise  of 
follow-on  cooperation  in  advsoiced 
weapons-related  technologies.  Fur- 
thermore, the  editorial  charges  that 
the  administration  appears  to  have 
made  no  effort  to  reach  agreement 
among  the  potential  supplier  countries 
not  to  undercut  each  other  by  offering 
weapons-related  technologies.  The  edi- 
torial concludes: 

But  there  is  more  than  a  little  evidence 
that,  without  American  objection  and  per- 
haps even  with  tacit  American  encourage- 
ment, the  impediments  to  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  even  more  countries  are 
being  dismantled— or  Just  roughly  shoved 
aside. 


Mr.  Speaker,  one  must  hope  that  the 
fear>  expressed  in  the  editorial  turn 
out  to  be  unfounded.  One  of  the  key 
premises  in  the  expansion  of  U.S.  ura- 
nium enrichment  capability,  an  expan- 
sion which  I  support  so  long  as  that 
premise  is  valid,  is  the  belief  that  if 
the  United  States  remains  a  reliable 
supplier  of  reactor  fuel  to  other  coun- 
tries, it  will  be  in  the  best  position  to 
impose  conditions  limiting  the  spread 
of  nuclear-grade  materials  and  nuclear 
weapons  themselves.  However,  our  po- 
sitions as  a  supplier  of  both  nuclear-re- 
actor fuel  and  processing  technologies 
must  be  utilized  effectively  if  it  is  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  curbing  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons. 

Before  he  became  President.  Mr. 
Reagan  was  quoted  as  saying  that  nu- 
clear weapons  proliferation  by  other 
countries  was  none  of  our  business. 
Now  that  he  is  President,  he  must 
surely  no  longer  hold  such  a  view.  In 
any  event,  it  is  important  that  he  and 
his  administration  promptly  and  pub- 
licly reaffirm  this  Government's  com- 
mitment to  use  all  reasonable  means 
at  its  disposal  to  discourage  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  I  call  upon  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  do  so  as  promptly  as  possible.  If 
they  do  not.  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
rapid  erosion  of  support  for  the  con- 
tinued expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  to  develop  a  uranitim  enrich- 
ment capability  that  already  exceeds 
projected  domestic  needs. 

The  full  text  of  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  follows  these  remarks: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  3. 1982] 
A  NucLEAK-AimzD  Latih  America? 

There  is  a  strain  of  trouble  spreading  in 
Latin  America  that  is  potentially  at  least  as 
serious  as  the  fighting  in  Central  America, 
although  it  has  received  little  public  or  dip- 
lomatic attention.  It  is  an  accelerating  Inter- 
est on  the  part  of  several  countries  in  ac- 
quiring nuclear  weapons  technologies  and 
perhaps  the  weapons  themselves. 

Argentina  is  the  leading  nuclear  power  in 
Latin  America.  It  has  refused  to  sign  either 
the  worldwide  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty  or  the  regional  Treaty  of  Tlateloco, 
which  would  establish  a  nuclear-weapons- 
free  zone  In  the  area.  The  Argentine  govem- 
ment  has  hinted  for  some  time  that  it  has 
the  ability  to  build  atomic  weapons  and  has 
refused  to  renounce  so-called  "peaceful"  nu- 
clear explosions.  Last  week,  the  director  of 
Argentina's  atomic  energy  program,  Adm. 
Castro  Madero.  went  further  than  official 
spokesmen  have  in  the  past,  saying  his 
country  might  want  to  use  nuclear  explo- 
sions for  such  enterprises  as  mining  and 
canal  construction.  Adm.  Madero's  state- 
ment could  be  laying  the  groundwork  for  an 
Argentine  nuclear  test. 

Rumors  have  been  circulating  for  some 
time  of  complaints  raised  at  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  atmut  Argen- 
tine activities,  including  an  illegal  diversion 
of  fuel  from  its  safeguarded  reactor.  Argen- 
tina is  also  building  an  unsaf  eguarded  heavy 
water  reactor  capable  of  producing  large 
quantities  of  Plutonium,  the  optimal  weap- 
ons fuel.  Administration  spokesmen  now  put 
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Argentina  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  poten- 
tial new  nuclear  powers. 

Speaking  of  the  optimal  weapons  fuel, 
across  the  border.  Brazil  has  built  an  un- 
safeguarded  pilot  reprocessing  plant  and  is 
working  on  a  breeder  reactor.  These 
projects,  which  rely  on  German  and  Italian 
aid,  will  make  Brazil  self-sufficient  in  Pluto- 
nium. In  addition,  projects  that  are  Brazil- 
ian-built and  -run  are  also  under  way.  and 
the  intention  seems  to  be  to  achieve  self-suf- 
ficiency in  every  stage  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle.  At  an  air  force  facility,  construction 
of  centrifuges  for  uranium  enrichment  (the 
method  being  used  covertly  by  Pakistan)  is 
reported  to  be  taking  place  in  a  bomb-proof 
building.  The  country's  fourth  major  nucle- 
ar center  is  under  contruction  by  the  army. 
All  of  this  is  happening  at  once,  despite 
severe  strains  on  the  Brazilian  economy  and 
a  cnishing  foreign  debt. 

Both  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  also  becom- 
ing nuclear  suppliers  to  other  nations  In 
their  own  right.  Within  their  capabilities. 
each  appears  eager  to  supply  whatever  its 
customers  want.  Brazil  has  an  extensive 
agreement  with  Iraq  that  may  have  includ- 
ed the  secret  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  for  irra- 
diation in  Iraq's  now  destroyed  research  re- 
actor. It  expects  the  Iraqi  agreement  to  be 
first  of  several  with  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries. Argentina  has  signed  nuclear  coopera- 
tion pacts  with  several  Latin  nations  and 
has  built  a  research  reactor  in  Peru. 

In  fact,  there  may  no  longer  be  much  need 
for  non-nuclear  weapons  states  even  to 
worry  about  the  major  suppliers'  reluctance 
to  export  weapons- related  technologies  and 
materials  to  them.  If  the  Oerman  and  Ital- 
ian programs  in  Brazil  are  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  a  renewed  willingness  to  exchange 
long-term  security  for  Immediate  commer- 
cial advantage,  there  is  the  bidding  war 
under  way  in  Mexico.  Those  who  now  are 
competing  to  become  the  supplier  to  Mexi- 
co's ambitious  nuclear  reactors  program 
have  been  asked  to  provide  the  Mexicans 
with  access  to  advanced  technologies  includ- 
ing enrichment  and  reprocessing. 

The  American  bid  includes  extensive  man- 
power training,  an  as  yet  undefined  promise 
of  "follow-on  cooperation"  in  advanced 
weapons-related  technologies,  and  a  stated 
Interest  in  Mexico's  "becoming  a  close  part- 
ner," presumably  with  rights  to  the  extract- 
ed Plutonium,  in  the  administration's 
hoped-for  American  reprocessing  plant. 
There  Is  not  a  word  about  this  country's 
non-proliferation  goals  or  a  hint  that  any 
technology  may  be  considered  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  inappropriate  for  export.  To 
public  knowledge,  the  United  States  has 
made  no  effort  to  reach  agreement  among 
the  suppliers  not  to  undercut  each  other  by 
offering  weapons-related  technologies.  It 
seems  likely  that  by  the  time  Mexico 
reaches  its  decision  later  this  year,  the  in- 
formal suppliers'  agreement  not  to  export 
such  technologies  reached  a  few  years  ago 
will  have  been  abandoned  without  any  seri- 
ous effort  having  been  made  to  rescue  it. 

The  attempt  to  inhibit  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  not  an  all-or-nothing  prop- 
osition. It  Is  a  continuing  drive  to  restrict 
the  number  of  nuclear-armed  nations,  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  Plutonium  in  inter- 
national commerce  and  to  build  political  in- 
centives not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  It 
is  (or  was)  an  effort  to  slow  an  obviously 
dangerous  international  trend.  But  there  is 
more  than  a  little  evidence  that,  without 
American  objection  and  perhaps  even  with 
tacit  American  encouragement,  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 


ever  more  countries  are  being  dismantled- 
or  Just  roughly  shoved  aside. 


PAIRY  SYMPOSIUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, John  Block,  on  a  recent  speech 
that  he  gave  at  the  Western  States 
Dairy  Conference  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  March  3,  1982. 

During  the  House-Senate  conference 
debate  on  the  1981  farm  bill,  I  asked 
the  administration  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram that  would  penalize  those  re- 
gions the  most  which  contribute  the 
most  to  the  overproduction  of  milk. 
Because  the  administration  failed  to 
develop  such  a  proposal,  I,  as  well  as 
many  of  my  colleagues,  accepted  a 
level  of  milk  supports  that  would  not 
cause  serious  economic  problems  in 
those  production  regions  where  supply 
and  demand  for  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts has  been  in  relative  balance.  One 
of  those  regions  is  the  New  England 
States,  especially  my  own  State  of  Ver- 
mont. January  milk  production  in  my 
State,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  2  percent  less 
than  the  1981  production  level  for  the 
same  month  and  1  million  pounds  less 
than  the  1980  level  of  production  for 
the  same  month. 

In  his  speech,  the  Secretary  percep- 
tively recognizes  that— 

The  Western  States  must  share  their  fair 
responsibility  for  this  problem  (overproduc- 
tion). California  alone  accounted  for  24  per- 
cent of  CCX:  butter  purchases  last  year  •  •  • 
and  26  percent  of  the  dry  milk  purchases. 
Pour  Western  States— and  I  am  referring  to 
California,  Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton—accounted for  31  percent  of  our  total 
CCC  purchases  and  38  percent  of  our  non- 
fat df y  milk  ptirchases  last  year. 

The  Secretary  thus  recognizfes  the 
regional  disparity  In  production,  and,  I 
am  convinced,  is  working  toward  devel- 
oping an  equitable  solution.  I  support 
and  endorse  his  call  for  a  2-day  nation- 
al dairy  economics  symposium  to  be 
held  in  Kansas  City  later  this  month 
in  order  to  discuss  ways  to  bring  milk 
production  under  control  in  an  equita- 
ble manner.* 


A  NEW  PROPOSAL  ON 
ANTITRUST  CONTRIBUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  introduce  today  a  new 
proposal  drafted  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  which  would  allow  the  equi- 
table apportionment  of  damages  in 
civil  actions  brought  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  This  bill,  like  other 
proposals  on  the  same  subject,  has  the 


major  virtue  of  providing  those 
charged  with  antitrust  wrongdoing 
with  fair  treatment.  Under  present 
law,  each  person  charged  with  an  anti- 
trust violation  may  find  himself  liable 
for  treble  the  unjust  gain  of  all  others 
who  participated  in  the  same  viola- 
tion. Thus,  for  him  personally,  the 
damages  m&)f  far  surpass  three  times 
his  own  unjust  enrichment.  With  the 
advent  of  nationwide  class  action  suits 
on  behalf  of  all  injured  parties,  the 
unfairness  can  be  staggering. 

However,  like  other  bills,  this  pro- 
posal has  the  major  flaw  of  creating  a 
mechanism  which  unavoidably  compli- 
cates and  extends  litigation  that  al- 
ready is  extraordinarily  complex  and 
time  consuming.  The  rub  is  not  so 
much  the  burden  such  proposals  place 
on  the  court  as  on  the  plaintiffs.  My 
fear  is  that  a  new  mechanism  for  con- 
tribution rights  will  be  used  to  ob- 
struct the  cause  of  injured  parties 
seeking  justice  in  the  courts.  If  victims 
must  wait  while  scores  of  impleaded 
defendants  depose  each  other,  the 
very  goal  which  prompts  us  to  consid- 
er these  proposals  may  elude  us. 

Unlike  the  other  proposals,  the  one 
which  I  introduce  today  aclcnowledges 
this  major  problem.  It  addresses  this 
problem  by  requiring  that  the  court 
resolve  contribution  questions  only 
after  liability  has  been  established. 
This  is  a  beginning,  at  least.  Of  course, 
the  problem  of  delay  by  discovery  re- 
mains unanswered.  Nevertheless,  this 
proposal  seems  preferable  to  H.R.  1242 
and  H.R.  4072  which  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  been  considering 
in  this  Congress  since  it  does  recognize 
and  address  the  broader  question  of 
fair  treatment  for  both  plaintiffs  and 
defendants. 

But  the  Justice  Department  propos- 
al deserves  even  greater  praise,  in  my 
opinion,  for  being  the  first  to  apply 
contribution  principles  generally  for 
all  antitrust  violations  and  not  limit 
coverage  to  price-fixing  violations.  If 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  right  of  con- 
tribution is  to  foster  justice,  how  in- 
congruous it  is  to  exclude  from  our 
providence  all  violators  except  the 
most  heinous,  those  who  fix  prices. 
The  bills  we  have  considered  do  exact- 
ly that.  The  proposal  I  introduce 
today  would  rectify  that  incongruity. 

Unfortimately,  in  this  area,  every 
step  forward  has  a  puddle  underneath. 
Violations  other  than  price  fixing  and 
the  like  are  not  susceptible  to  easy  ap- 
portionment of  liability  for  damages. 
When  plaintiffs  and  defendants  do  not 
know  where  they  stand,  they  are  less 
likely  to  settle  and  more  likely  to  go  to 
court.  Thus  there  are  social  and  finan- 
cial costs  to  extending  contribution 
beyond  price  fixing. 

But  as  in  all  matters  the  costs  and 
benefits  must  be  weighed.  The  com- 
mittee has  ite  work  cut  out  for  it  as  it 
grapples  with  this  difficult  matter  in 
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the  days  ahead.  I  believe  that  the  nec- 
essary discussion  and  debate  will  be 
enriched  by  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  proposal  I  introduce  today.* 


MOUNT  ST.  HELENS 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington.  (Mr. 
BoincER)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Interior  and  Agriculture  com- 
mittees this  week  will  begin  hearings 
on  legislation  to  create  a  national  vol- 
canic area  around  Mount  St.  Helens. 
The  Senate  Energy  Conunittee  also 
will  begin  its  hearings. 

This  designation  is  important  to  the 
tourism  industry,  scientific  and  envi- 
ronmental communities,  timber  inter- 
ests, Washington  State,  and  visitors  to 
the  mountain  from  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Though  the  many  interest  groups 
have  diverse  ideas  as  to  the  size  of  a 
statutory  volcanic  area  and  the  way  in 
which  it  should  be  managed,  nearly  all 
agree  that  legislation  Is  necessary. 

Writing  legislation  to  accommodate 
all  the  interest  groups  has  been  no 
easy  task.  This  is  why  I  introduced 
H.R.  5281,  a  110,000-acre  proposal  par- 
alleling Governor  John  Spellman's 
long-range  planning  committee. 

This  task  force  looked  at  every 
aspect  of  establishing  a  volcanic  area, 
including  tourism,  forest  and  stream 
rehabilitation.  scientific  research, 
forest  fire  protection,  ecological  pro- 
tection, and  recovery  of  communities 
near  the  moimtain. 

I  introduced  H.R.  5281  because  I 
firmly  believe  it  is  a  sound  beginning 
for  Congress  to  consider  as  a  statutory 
volcanic  area.  The  Governor's  pro- 
posed boundary  adds  some  crucial 
areas  to  the  Forest  Service's  preferred 
alternative,  including  areas  a^oimd 
Miners  Creek,  portions  of  the  upper 
Green  River,  along  the  South  Pork  of 
the  Toutle  River  and  in  the  upper 
Bean  and  Smith  Creek  drainages. 

Currently,  the  boundary  of  the  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  National  Forest  does  not 
extend  to  cover  even  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's proposed  volcanic  area.  There- 
fore, the  Forest  Service  has  no  author- 
ity to  make  land  exchanges  for  the 
private  and  State  landholdings  within 
the  proposed  designations. 

Meanwhile,  several  entities  have  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  blown-down 
timber  within  all  the  proposed  bound- 
aries. Unless  Congress  acts  quickly  to 
grant  new  exchange  authority,  these 
parties  will  be  forced  for  economic  rea- 
sons to  salvage  timber  in  the  most  cru- 
cial areas  around  the  volcano. 

Salvage  within  these  crucial  areas 
would  preclude  many  scientific  studies 
and  would  spoil  the  lands  that  should 
be  preserved  for  visitors. 

The  boundary  incorporated  in  H.R. 
5281    would    preserve    these    crucial 


areas,  while  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  many  small  mills  which  depend  on 
National  Forest  lands  for  timber. 

Also  important,  the  area  will  enable 
the  hard  hit  areas  such  as  Longview  to 
diversify  their  economies  by  building  a 
sound  tourism  industry. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  other  pro- 
posals which  deserve  consideration  by 
the  Congress. 

By  request,  I  am  introducing  two  of 
them  today. 

The  first,  written  by  Senators  Jack- 
son  and  Gorton,  goes  a  long  way  in 
addressing  the  need  to  equitably  com- 
pensate through  land  exchanges  the 
timber  interests  within  the  national 
volcanic  area.  The  Senators'  legisla- 
tion incorporates  the  Forest  Service's 
85,000-acre  boundary. 

The  second  proposal  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  the  work  of  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  Protective  Association  and  sev- 
eral national  environmental  groups, 
including  the  Audubon  Society  and 
Sierra  Club.  Its  boundary  is  216,000 
acres. 

The  Protective  Association  has  been 
working  since  long  before  the  eruption 
of  Mount  St.  Helens  to  designate  the 
area  around  Mount  St.  Helens  as  a  na- 
tional monument.  Lu  Moore  and 
Susan  Saul  are  among  the  many  who 
have  tirelessly  pursued  this  effort. 

I  believe  it  is  the  role  of  Congress, 
and  my  role  as  the  representative  of 
the  most  heavily  impacted  areas 
around  the  mountain,  to  forge  a  com- 
promise that  all  interests  can  live 
with. 

At  this  time,  I  include  the  Senators' 
bill  in  the  Record,  followed  by  the 
Protective  Association's  bill: 

Mount  St.  Helens  National  Volcanic  Area 
Act  of  1982.  (As  Intkoduced  by  Senators 
Jackson  and  Gorton). 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mount  St.  Helens 
National  Volcanic  Area  Act  of  1982." 

DESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL  VOLCANIC  AREAS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  certain  lands  within  and 
adjacent  of  the  Gilford  Pinchot  National 
Forest,  Washington,  which  comprise  of  ap- 
proximately 84,700  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Mount  St.  Helens 
National  Volcanic  Area,  October  16,  1981," 
are  hereby  designated  as  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  National  Volcanic  Area  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Volcanic  Area"). 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  de- 
scription of  the  Volcanic  Area  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  with  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  map  and  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  act:  Provided,  That  correction  of  cleri- 
cal and  typographic  errors  in  such  legal  de- 
scription may  be  made. 


EXTENSION  or  NATIONAL  FOREST  BOUNDARY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  exterior  boundary  of  the 
Glffofd  Pinchot  National  Forest  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  is  hereby  modified  to 
Include  approximately  20,0(X)  additional 
acres  in  Cowlitz  County,  as  generally  depict- 
ed on  the  map  referenced  in  Sec.  2  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  7(a)(1)  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (78  SUt.  897),  as  amended,  the 
boundary  of  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National 
Forest,  as  modified  by  this  section,  shall  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  the  boundary  of  that 
forest  on  January  1, 1965 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Volcanic  Area  designated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  appropriate  laws  pertaining  to 
administration  of  the  National  Forest 
System,  the  Mount  St.  Helens  Management 
plan  prepared  by  the  Forest  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  subsequent 
revisions  of  that  plan,  or  other  applicable 
forest  plans  prepared  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting law. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Volcanic  Area  is  established,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  ac- 
quire all  non-federal  lands  and  interests 
therein  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Vol- 
canic Area  by  exchange,  purchase  with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds,  or  donation. 
Provided,  That  any  lands  owned  by  the 
State  of  Washington  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  ex- 
change or  donations. 

(c)  In  recognition  of  the  rapidly  deterio- 
rating nature  of  much  of  the  timber  in  the 
Volcanic  Area,  any  timber  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  valued  at  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  timber  on  July  1.  1982. 

(d)  Lands  and  interests  therein  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  become  Na- 
tional Forest  System  Lands  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  to  be  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  other  laws  applicable  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Forest  System. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  AFFROPRIATION8 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Mount  St.  Helens  National 
Monument  Act  of  1982 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Mount  St.  Helens 
National  Monument,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mount  St.  Helens 
National  Monument  Act  of  1982." 
findings 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  Mount  St.  Helens  is  a  resource  of  inter- 
national significance,  with  inestimable  sci- 
entific value,  and  vast  potential  educational 
and  recreational  benefits  for  the  people  of 
the  world; 

(b)  the  resource  includes,  but  is  not  limit- 
ed to.  the  geologic  features  of  the  lateral 
blast  and  avalanche  of  the  1980  eruption, 
recent  and  prehistoric  lava,  mud  and  pyro- 
clastic  flows,  tephra  deposits,  lava  caves, 
batholiths,  intrusive  plugs  and  other  igne- 
ous features,  and  the  creation  of  new  lakes 
and  river  courses:  ecologic  features  such  as 
oldgrowth  forests,  meadow,  riparian  and 
alpine    communities,    natural    reestablish- 
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ment  of  forest  and  other  vegetational  cover 
and  associated  wildlife  in  areas  both  severe- 
ly Impacted  and  those  essentially  undis- 
turbed by  the  1980  eruptions,  and  other  eco- 
logical responses  to  previous  geologic  proc- 
esses; and  cultural  resources  from  prehistor- 
ic, historic  and  recent  time; 

(c)  the  vicinity  of  Mount  St.  Helens  has 
always  been  a  scenic  and  recreational  attrac- 
tion of  national  reknown,  and  continues  to 
be  such,  although  safety  considerations  may 
presently  limit  actual  public  access  into  the 
entire  area; 

(d)  that  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  comprehensive  area  surround- 
ing Mount  St.  Helens,  which  contaias  both 
unique  ecologic  and  geologic  features,  com- 
munities and  landforms.  and  those  which. 
by  contrast,  are  characteristic  of  the  region, 
should  be  preserved,  for  it  Is  from  such  a 
spectrum  that  we  reap  the  greatest  scientif- 
ic, scenic,  educational  and  recreational  bene- 
fits. 

BSTABUSHHZNT  OF  THX  NATIONAt  MONlTMEirr 

Sic.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  properly  protect  the 
resources  and  to  provide  for  public  enjoy- 
ment and  Interpretation  of  the  features  de- 
scribed In  Section  2.  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished within  the  State  of  Washington  a 
Mount  St.  Helens  National  Monument 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Monument) 
of  approximatley  216.000  acres,  located 
within  the  boundaries  as  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Proposed  Mount  St.  Helens  Na- 
tional Monument,"  dated  February  15, 1982, 
a  copy  of  which  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  Inspection  in  the  Offices  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment 
of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary) 
shaU  file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the 
Monument  designated  under  section  3(a) 
with  the  appropriate  Committees  of  Con- 
gress. Such  a  map  and  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  includ- 
ed in  this  Act:  Provided,  That  corrections  of 
clerical  or  typographical  errors  in  such  dcx:- 
uments  may  be  made. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Monument  as  a  separate  unit  of  the  Nation- 
al Forest  System,  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
propriate laws  pertaining  to  such  units  of 
the  National  Forest  System,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  acquire  all  non-Federal  real  property 
and  interests  therein,  including  exisiting 
leases,  easements  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments, within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Monument  by  purchase,  exchange  or  dona- 
tion: Provided,  That  acquisition  of  lands 
owned  by  State  and  Federal  Governments 
shall  be  by  exchange  or  donation. 

The  value  of  the  real  property  shall  be  set 
as  of  July  I,  1982.  The  Secretary  is  further 
directed  to  enter  into  interim  agreements  to 
acquire  the  real  property  at  a  later  date  in 
order  to  prevent  human  alteration  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  Monument. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  acquire  sufficient  property  outside  the 
Monument  boundaries  as  delineated  in  sec- 
tion 3,  and  with  Cowlitz  County  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  to  establish  administrative. 
Interpretive,  scientific  and  other  facilities 
needed  in  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(f)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  all 
lands  and  waters  within  the  Monument  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  disposition  under 
the  public  land  laws,  and  from  location, 
entry  and  patent  under  the  United  States 


mining  laws,  and  from  the  operation  of  the 
United  States  mineral  leasing  laws,  and 
from  the  operation  of  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970.  No  commercial  timber 
harvest  'or  water  resource  developments 
shall  be  allowed  within  the  Monument. 

MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  MONUMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  manage  the 
Monument  to  preserve  the  geologic,  ecologic 
and  cultural  resources  found  there  in  as  nat- 
ural a  state  as  possible,  allowing  primarily 
natural  geologic  forces  and  ecological  suc- 
cession to  continue  unimpeded:  Provided, 
That  actions  may  be  taken  to  control  fire, 
insects,  diseases  and  other  agents  that 
might  endanger  irreplaceable  features 
within  the  Monument  or  would  cause  sub- 
stantial damage  to  significant  resources  ad- 
jacent to  the  Monument,  or  would  endanger 
human  life:  Provided  further.  That  any  such 
actions  shall  be  the  minimum  necessary  to 
prevent  or  reduce  the  unacceptable  damage, 
based  on  a  written  finding  of  need  and  as- 
sessment of  alternative  courses  of  action. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  prepare 
within  two  years  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
msLnagement  plan  for  the  monument  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  a  plan  shall  be  developed  with  full 
public  Involvement,  in  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(Pubic  Law  91-190).  and  in  consultation 
with  the  State  of  Washington.  The  plan 
shall  include  contingency  plans  that  address 
anticipated  threats  to  life  and  property. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  as  safety 
allows,  recreational  and  interpretive  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  public  which  are  com- 
patible with  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Monument  was  established,  and  may  assist 
local  governmental  agencies  within  Cowlitz, 
Skamania  and  Lewis  counties  with  related 
Interpretive  programs:  Provided,  That  roads 
or  other  developed  facilities  shall  be  located 
primarily  in  areas  that  were  developed  prior 
to  the  1980  eruption  and  are  stUl  readily  ap- 
parent on  the  ground,  and  that  other  roads 
no  longer  needed  for  proper  administration 
of  the  Monument  shall  be  obliterated  by 
man-made  actions  or  by  allowing  natural 
forces  to  occur.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
allow  legitimate  scientific  studies  to  be  un- 
dertaken: Proinded,  That  such  scientific 
studies  thall  cause  minimum  alteration  to 
the  natural  condition  of  the  Monument. 

(d)  In  order  to  protect  the  Monument's  re- 
sources, reduce  user  conflicts  and  ensure 
visitor  safety,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
control  times  and  means  of  access  and  use 
of  the  Monument  or  parts  thereof:  Pnortd- 
ed.  That  nothing  in  this  Section  shall  be 
construed  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  motor- 
ized vehicles,  aircraft  or  motorboats  for 
emergency  and  other  essential  administra- 
tive functions,  or  for  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary use  of  authorized  scientists. 

(e)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  SUt.  890; 
16  U.S.C.  1132).  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  review  the  roadless  lands  within  the 
Monument  as  to  their  suitability  for  preser- 
vation ax  wilderness  and  report  his  findings 
to  the  President.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct hla  review,  and  the  President  shall 
advise  (iongress  of  his  recommendations  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions 3(b)  and  3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 
except  that  any  reference  In  such  subsec- 
tions to  areas  in  the  National  Forests  classi- 
fied as  "primitive"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  roadless  lands  within  the 
Monument  designated  by  the  Act,  and 
except  that  the  President  shall  advise  the 


Congress  of  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  areas  within  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  maintain  the  wil- 
derness character  of  such  roadless  lands 
until  Congress  has  acted  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  responsibil- 
ities of  the  State  of  Washington  with  re- 
spect to  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  national  for- 
ests: Provided,  That  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement actions  shall  not  conflict  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Monument  was  es- 
tablished. 

IN  LI«U  PAYMENTS  TO  COUNTIES 

Sec.  5.  The  counties  of  Cowlitz,  Skamania 
and  Lewis  in  the  State  of  Washington  are 
hereby  entitled  to  payments  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  In  lieu  of  taxes,  as 
provided  in  the  Act  of  1976:  Provid- 

ed, That  any  assessment  of  fair  market 
value  shall  be  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  after  October  1.  1982  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  TARIFF 
SUSPENSION  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoim)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  face 
difficulties  incomprehensible  to  most 
of  us.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen  time  and 
time  again,  a  little  help  from  someone 
who  cares  can  destroy  the  barriers 
that  block  handicapped  participation 
in  some  of  life's  most  rewarding  activi- 
ties. 

The  Special  Olympics  helps  destroy 
those  barriers.  Last  year  750,000 
handicapped  people  enjoyed  the  re- 
wards of  athletic  competition.  With 
caring  help,  the  Special  Olympics  cre- 
ated unrivaled  opportunities  for  these 
people  to  compete;  in  19.000  communi- 
ties in  this  country  handicapped  ath- 
letes trained  and  struggled  knowing 
that  some  day  they  might  earn  a  place 
in  the  International  Special  Olympic 
games. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
with  my  colleague  from  Oregon  (Ron 
Wyden.)  which  enhances  these  com- 
petitive opportunities.  Our  bill  modi- 
fies U.S.  tariff  laws  to  allow  manufac- 
turers of  athletic  shoes  to  import  their 
products  duty  free  and  encourages 
them  to  donate  their  shoes  to  the 
handicapped  who  are  training  and 
competing  in  Special  Olympics  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  our  opportunity  to  help  the 
handicapped.  This  modest  change  in 
tariff  law  will  directly  benefit  the  75 
percent  of  the  handicapped  athletes 
who  cannot  afford  the  equipment  they 
need  to  compete  in  these  games.  Let  us 
use  this  simple  act  to  create  greater 
opportunities  for  these  people.  Oppor- 
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tunities  to  enjoy  one  of  life's  most  re-  bullets  and  to  impose  a  mandatory  lion  of  the  CBO  total  is  based  on  a 

warding    activities,    athletic    competi-  sentence  for  their  use  should  be  our  GAO  analysis  which  stated  that  there 

tion.«  first  priority.  But  as  an  interim  step,  were  /  questionable   reductions   in   the 

^_^^^^.^  the  introduction  of  my  bill  to  impose  a  program;  that  there  would  be  expenses 

AT-.T-»TTT/-kMAT      T  wr^TQT  ATTON     Tr>  prohlbitlve  tax  should  help  signal  to  in  other  program  elements;  and  that 

^i^rvo    S^T^xlr-^TOTa^  r^^    -OOP  the  producers  of  these  devices  that  we  there  are  potential  additions,  all  left 

S-TT  T  rw"  BTTT  T^«!  *^*  ^^^^  stoppcd.  My  bill  is  modeled  out  or  not  factored  into  the  Air  Force 

KlLLiiK    BULdJLib  on  the  excise  tax  imposed  on  sawed-off  estimates.  A  chart  citing  the  specific 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  shotguns  to.  in  effect,  prevent  their  items  and  their  cost  follow: 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  manufacture.  b-1B  bomber  additional  item*  identified  by 

tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is  j  hope  that  the  introduction  of  this  Gi40  (in  miUiona  of  constant  19SJ  doUan) 

recognized  for  5  minutes.  legislation  will  help  hasten  the  devel-  Questionable  reductions-                        cott 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru-  opment  of  a  legislative  solution  to  the  Engineering      change      order 

ary  3.  our  colleague  from  New  York  production   and  sale   of   ammunition  budget 440 

(Mr.  BiAGGi),  led  in  sponsoring  legisla-  that  has  no  legitimate  or  useful  place  Change   in   avionics   learning 

tion  to  ban  the  production  of  and  pro-  in  our  society. •  curve 100 

vide  penalties  for  the  use  of  handgun  __^^^___  Change   in   airframe   learning 

bullets  that  can  penetrate  the  bullet-  AnrnTiMTAmT  txv  apt  ''""^ *°® 

proof   vests   worn   by   police   officers.  o-io  a«..i.,uu«iai5iijii  i  awi  Reduction  in  avionics  produc- 

This  legislation,  which  I  am  proud  to  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  "on  estimate 86 

cosponsor.  is  pending  before  the  House  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  Consideration    for    multiyear 

Judiciary  Committee.  While  hearings  tleman     from     South     Dakota     (Mr.  procurement 800 

may  be  held  soon,  it  is  uncertain  when  Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes.  ^^^"  ^'  engme  component 

.e_ca„  expect  p^«e  „,  .h.  >e^l..  *J^^S:&0^.^r.  SSf  "hL"^  ~^  --=  "              „ 

Therefore,  to  speed  the  debate  on  hope  will  make  an  important  Depart-  Deferral  of  air  vehicle  depot 

this  issue  and  to  raise  the  poE.jibility  ment  of  Defense  program  more  ac-  support  development 300 

of  legislation  in  another  forum.  Repre-  countable.  I  feel  it  Is  imperative  that  Expenses  in  other  program  ele- 

senative  Biaggi  and  I  are  introducing  a  the   scrutiny   given   domestic   human  ments: 

bill  to  impose  a  prohibitive  tax  on  the  needs  programs,  like  food  stamps,  and  Operational   test   and  evalua- 

production  and  sale  of  such  bullets.  AFDC.  be  applied  to  the  multibillion-  tion o 

This  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Ways  dollar  B-IB  bomber  program  also.  It  is  Engine    component    improve- 

and  Means  Committee  and  will  pro-  certainly  true  that  waste  and  fraud  ment  program 115 

vide  another  opportunity  for  hearings  have  plagued  human  needs  programs.  Conventional  weapons  certifl- 
aiid  debate  on  the  need  for  this  legisla-  but  the/^erican  people  hav^^^  lnterlSa"conti^t^rsupp>ort.:::::::   500-2.oi)<^ 
tion.  If  possible.  I  hope  that  this  legis-  long  endured  massive  and  m  many  production  facilities  imorove- 
lation  can  be  considered  by  my  Sub-  cases  unnecessary  cost  overruns  on  all  ^j^^t                                              71 
committee  on  Select  Revenue  Meas-  different  types  of  weapons  programs  Maniifactiiriiig  technology  en- 
ures, as  well.  Examples  abound.  Two  of  the  hancement 170 

The    problem    of    armor    piercing,  more  glaring  include  the  Trident  sub-  Base  facility  improvement ..! .            173 

"cop-killer  bullets"  has  been  brilliant-  marine  program  and  the  F/A-18  air-  Nuclear  weapons  certification...      500-750 

ly  explained  by  our  colleague  from  craft  program.  In  1974,  a  single  Tri-  Potential  additions: 

New  York,  who  is  himself  a  former  of-  dent  submarine  was  calculated  to  cost  Second      Inertial      navigation 

ficer    who    was    wounded    10    times  $1.35  billion,  including  its  missiles.  As  system 220 

during  his  23  years  as  a  New  York  City  of  last  year,  the  cost  of  the  submarine  Forward      looking      infrared 

policeman.  itself,  without  the  missiles,  was  fig-       „,**"?*" ; ^** 

Briefly,    an    increasing    number    of  ured  at  $2.4  bUlion.  The  F/A-18.  envi-  simulator    development    and 

police  departments  rely  on  lightweight  sioned  to  be  a  $5  million  fighter,  has  p^j^e  fuLiMe'fatlMe  tit- 

body  armor  for  the  protection  of  their  escalated  into  a  $30  million  technologi-  j^g               "«        a                       ^^^ 

men.  Since  1974.  this  body  armor  has  cal  complexity.  Whether  this  plane  is  Fuel  taii  inerting  systemT.....".!.              o 

been  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  six  times  as  capable  as  Its  drawing  Electro-magnetic  pulse  testing!!             ( ■ ) 

some  400  officers.  Tragically,  this  pro-  board  cousin  is  a  matter  of  consider-  low   frequency /very   low   fre" 

tection  is  being  rapidly  eroded  by  the  able  debate.  quency  communications ( ■ ) 

production  of  special  types  of  bullets.  Two  specific  things  about  the  B-IB  Hardware,  testing,  electronics 

particularly  ammo  coated  with  Teflon,  program  disturb  me  greatly.  The  fli^t,  and  support  for  additional 

These  "KTW"  bullets  are  said  to  pene-  which  I  have  just  alluded  to.  involves  weapons o 

trate   the   equivalent   of   four  bullet-  the  potential   costs   of  the   program.  Future  Improvements  to  avlon- 

proof  vests  in  a  single  shot.  President  Reagan  recently  certified  to  '*^ ''^ 

Mr.   Speaker,   there   is  no   worldly  the  Congress  that  100  B-IB  bombers  '  No  estunat*. 

reason  that  such  bullets  need  to  be  could  be  built  for  $20.5  billion  (in  con-  As  one  can  see.  every  item  was  not 

widely  available.  They  have  no  marks-  stant    1981    dollars).    Unfortunately,  even  costed  out. 

manship  purpose.  They  are  not  needed  this  figure  is  about  as  realistic  as  the  Thus,  one  clause  of  my  resolution 
In  hunting.  They  are  not  needed  in  $45  billion  Federal  deficit  we  were  sup-  specifically  requests  the  Approprla- 
self  defense.  Those  who  say  they  are  posed  to  have  in  fiscal  year  1982.  With  tions  Committee  to  withhold  funding 
needed  for  hunting  must  be  anticlpat-  inflation  factored,  the  Air  Force  and  for  the  B-IB  program  should  the  Air 
Ing  an  invasion  of  rabid,  roving  herds  Secretary  of  Defense  have  stated  that  Force  or  DOD  state  the  program  costs 
of  rhinos  or  the  development  of  some  the  real  costs  will  actually  total  $27.9  for  100  bombers  will  exceed  their  In- 
new  strain  of  vicious,  maneating  arma-  billion.  flation-factored  estimate  of  $27.9  bil- 
dlUo.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hunting  argu-  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  lion.  I  feel  this  provision  will  show  the 
ment  Is  simply  ridiculous.  Therefore.  (CBO)  feels  the  final  tally  will  be  Air  Force  that  they  must  stick  to  the 
since  there  is  no  peaceful  use  for  this  much  higher.  CBO  has  testified  that  basic  design  thus  far  approved  by  Con- 
type  of  ammunition,  their  production  the  outyear  costs  of  the  program,  in-  gress  and  not  seek  those  expensive 
should  be  banned.  eluding  inflation,  will  total  $39.8  bil-  little  add-ons  which  drive  the  overall 

Representative  Biacjgi's  bill  to  ban  lion,  nearly  double  what  the  President  cost  of  weapons  programs  through  the 

the  production  of  these  "cop-killer"  has  stated.  Approximately  $5  to  $6  bil-  ceiling. 
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Another  aspect  of  the  B-1  program 
which  concerns  me  is  the  actual  ability 
of  the  aircraft  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses.  The  primary  reason  tor  the 
plane's  development  in  the  first  place 
was  to  increase  the  likelihood  for  sur- 
vival of  our  bomber  force  in  the  event 
of  a  U.S.  attack  on  Soviet  targets  or  a 
Soviet  strike  against  our  own  SAC 
bases.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
week  last  fall,  at  least  three  different 
analyses  were  offered  concerning  both 
the  B-IB  and  B-52  penetration  capa- 
bilities, all  from  reputable  and  high- 
level  officials. 

On  October  29,  Rae  M.  Huffstutler, 
Director,  Office  of  Soviet  Analysis. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  tes- 
tified before  Senator  Steveks'  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations, 
that  there  would  be  little  difference  in 
either  plane's  ability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses,  both  of  which 
would  be  capable  approximately  until 
1990. 

That  afternoon.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Weinberger,  contradicted  Mr. 
Huffstutler's  statement  by  testifying 
before  the  same  subcommittee  that 
the  B-52  would  be  able  to  play  such  a 
role  only  until  1985.  Later,  before  Sen- 
ator Warner's  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  and  Nuclear 
Forces,  he  stated  that  "we  will  not  be 
able  to  use  the  B-1  as  a  penetrator 
after  1990." 

On  November  4,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
(SAC).  Gen.  Bermle  Davis,  testified 
before  Senator  Warner's  subcommit- 
tee that  the  B-52  would  be  able  to 
play  a  penetrator  role  until  1989  or  so, 
and  the  B-IB  until  1995.  All  of  these 
estimates  assume  continued  Soviet 
progress  in  air  defense  systems. 

Clearly,  our  intelligence  community 
has  not  had  its  act  together.  Realizing 
this,  a  joint  letter  was  prepared  to 
allay  congressional  concern  over  this 
matter.  Signed  by  Weinberger  and 
CIA  Chief  William  Casey,  and  con- 
spicuously sent  days  before  the  House 
was  to  vote  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  B- 
IB  appropriation,  the  letter  cited  the 
B-lB*s  ability  to  penetrate  "well  into 
the  1990's"  and  the  B-52's  increasing 
difficulty  to  penetrate  through  the 
last  half  of  the  1980's.  Considering  the 
previous  testimony,  however,  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  joint 
letter,  I  feel  that  the  actual  capabili- 
ties of  the  B-IB  as  well  as  the  B-52, 
are  still  in  dispute  within  both  the 
CIA  and  the  DOD. 

The  second  part  of  my  resolution 
thus  requests  the  CIA,  Air  Force,  and 
Department  of  Defense  to  better  co- 
ordinate their  intelligence  data  so  that 
they  are  able  to  provide  a  uniform  as- 
sessment to  the  Congress  of  when 
Soviet  air  defenses  will  be  able  to 
detect  and  defeat  penetration  by  both 
B-52  and  B-IB  aircraft.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  provision  will  result  in  better 
coordination  of  information  so  that 


our  future  deliberations  of  the  B-1 
and  B-52  are  not  obscured  by  frag- 
mented and  contradictory  analyses. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vital 
that  *e  more  closely  analyze  that  seg- 
ment of  the  budget  dollar  which  goes 
to  defense.  A  positive  step  in  this  di- 
rection was  the  Nunn  amendment  to 
the  DOD  appropriation  bill— fiscal 
year  1982— which  required  the  initial 
cost  certification  by  the  President,  and 
quarterly  reports  on  the  B-lB's  pro- 
gram costs  as  they  are  incurred  in  the 
outyears  of  the  budgetary  process.  My 
resolution  goes  one  step  further,  how- 
ever, by  requiring  an  immediate  halt 
to  funding  should  it  be  determined 
that  the  costs  exceed  the  $27.9  bil- 
lion—assuming inflation— figure  the 
Air  F^rce  is  using  to  project  the  out- 
year  costs  of  the  program.  With  nearly 
$30  billion  at  stake  in  the  B-IB  pro- 
gram, the  citizens  of  our  great  Nation 
deserve  no  less  than  a  fully  accounta- 
ble and  effective  weapons  system  that 
will  last  well  into  the  next  decade  and 
hopefully  into  the  next  century;  a 
weapons  system  that  wiU  make  the 
Soviet  Union  think  twice  about  a  pre- 
emptive strike  against  the  United 
States,  but  also  a  weapons  system  that 
will  not  squander  taxpayer  money,  or 
destroy  the  credibility  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  along  with  it  the  consensus 
which  has  developed  in  this  country  to 
rebuild  and  modernize  our  national  de- 
fenses. 

H.  Res.  383 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  cost  over- 
runs should  not  be  permitted  on  the  B-IB 
bomber  aircraft  program  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  the  Air  Force  should 
better  coordinate  intelligence  data  so  that 
they  are  able  to  provide  Congress  a  uni- 
form assessment  of  when  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses will  be  able  to  detect  and  defeat 
penetration  by  both  B-52  aircraft  and  B- 
IB  aircraft 

Whereas  an  official  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  testified  before  Congress 
that  both  the  B-52  and  the  B-IB  aircraft 
will  have  the  capability  to  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defenses  until  1990; 

Whereas  the  commander  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  has  testified  that  the  B-52 
will  have  the  capability  to  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defenses  until  1990  and  the  B-IB  will 
have  the  capability  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses  until  1995; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  tes- 
tified that  the  B-52  will  have  the  capability 
to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  until  1985 
and  the  B-IB  will  have  the  capability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  until  1990; 

Whereas  officials  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  stated  that  the 
program  cost  for  100  B-IB  aircraft,  assum- 
ing inflation,  will  be  $27,900,000,000; 

Whereas  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  stated  that  the  program  cost  for  100  B- 
IB  aircraft,  assuming  inflation,  will  be 
$39,800,000,000; 

Whereas  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  stated  that  in  the  original  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  Air  Force  for  the  B-IB  pro- 
gram the  Air  Force  made  approximately 
$2,000,000,000   in   questionable  cost   reduc- 


tions and  may  not  have  included  an  addi- 
tional $1,500,000,000  for  testing  and  certifi- 
cation requirements;  and 

Whereas  funding  for  the  B-IB  program 
may  divert  funds  from  accelerated  research 
for  an  AdTanced  Technology  bomber:  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  in  view  of  the  un- 
certainty concerning  the  duration  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  B-IB  bomber  and  its  ad- 
vantages over  the  B-52.  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  should  withhold  funds  from 
the  B-IB  program  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
ports to  the  Committee,  in  budget  docu- 
ments or  otherwise,  that  the  total  program 
cost  for  100  B-IB  aircraft  will  exceed 
$27,900,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  due  to  recent  uncer- 
tainty and  conflicting  estimates  concerning 
the  ability  of  the  B-IB  and  the  B-52  air- 
craft to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence should  better  coordinate  intelligence 
analyses  so  that  in  the  future  they  will  be 
able  to  provide  Congress  with  a  uniform  as- 
sessment of  the  time  at  which  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses will  be  able  to  detect  and  defeat  pen- 
etration of  Soviet  air  space  by  B-52  aircraft 
and  by  B-IB  aircraft.* 


THE  WIC  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE 
PROTECTED  AND  PRESERVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  grave  misgivings 
regarding  President  Reagan's  proposal 
to  place  the  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants  and  children, 
known  as  WIC.  in  a  block  grant  with 
the  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams. If  the  President's  program  is 
allowed  to  take  effect,  WIC  would  lose 
its  identity  as  well  as  approximately 
$300  million  in  funding,  or  35  percent 
of  its  current  operating  level. 

There  is  also  no  assurance  by  the 
maternal  and  child  health  program 
that  these  newly  acquired  funds  will 
be  used  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren, who  are  deemed  by  a  medical 
professional  to  be  nutritionally  at  risk. 

In  order  for  us  to  grasp  the  full  im- 
portance of  the  WIC  program,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide you  with  some  background  infor- 
mation. One  of  the  program's  most  im- 
pressive characteristics  is  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  Federal  pro- 
grams to  date.  While  WIC  is  similar  to 
the  food  stamp  program,  in  that  it 
provides  the  needy  with  food  assist- 
ance, it  Is  dissimilar  because  it  pre- 
scribes the  types  of  food  that  may  be 
purchased  with  the  coupons  from  the 
program.  In  short,  the  program  is  al- 
lowing participants  to  buy  only  those 
foods  which  are  nutritionally  com- 
plete. Another  laudable  quality  of  the 
program  is  that  it  reaches  out  and 
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services  about  2  million  needy  women 
and  children.  And  there  are  thousands 
more  waiting  to  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  an  effort  to  explore  the  far-reach- 
ing capabilities  of  WIC.  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  conducted  a 
study  in  the  Greater  Boston  area,  and 
concluded  that  the  program  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  occurrence  of  low  birthweight  in- 
fants, a  problem  which  is  the  eighth 
leading  cause  of  death  for  children  in 
the  United  States.  When  a  pregnant 
woman  receives  inadequate  nutritional 
and  prenatal  care,  her  baby  is  placed 
in  great  jeopardy  and  faces  maladies 
such  as  blindness,  deafness,  and 
mental  retardation.  However,  with  the 
WIC  program,  an  expectant  mother 
receives  substantial  means,  as  well  as 
education  about  nutrition  and  how  to 
best  feed  her  child.  The  figures  in  the 
study  showed  that  for  every  $1  used  in 
the  WIC  program,  a  cost  of  $3  in  hos- 
pital care  for  a  malnourished  child  was 
avoided. 

Once  again,  allow  me  to  reiterate  my 
opposition  to  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posal for  the  WIC  program  and  my 
commitment  to  the  tremendous  work 
done  by  those  people  involved  in  the 
problem.  I  feel  it  is  important  for  a 
country  that  helps  to  feed  the  starving 
population  around  the  globe  should 
also  make  certain  that  their  own  chil- 
dren are  receiving  adequate  nutrition, 
in  preparation  for  a  healthy  future. 

The  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  is  a 
highly  successful  and  cost-effective 
service  providing  for  the  neediest  of 
the  needy  of  this  coimtry.  Therefore,  I 
urge  you  as  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
this  proposed  block  grant  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  hope  you  will  lend  your  sup- 
port to  WIC  so  that  it  may  continue  to 
prosper  and  grow.* 


FRAUDS  AND  WASTE  IN  U.S. 
CONTRACTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  evening,  March  7,  1982,  CBS 
on  its  documentary,  "60  Minutes,"  pre- 
sented nationally  to  the  public,  a 
showing  of  evidence  of  fraud  and 
waste  in  U.S.  contracting  practices  and 
the  results.  The  matter  involved  losses 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  of 
millions  of  dollars.  This  loss  will  go  to 
help  add  to  the  prospective  U.S. 
budget  deficit  of  $100  billion  or  more. 

The  event  shown  by  the  evidence  on 
'60  Minutes."  by  CBS,  March  7,  1982, 
involved  fraud  in  charges  made  by 
Rockwell  International  in  its  perform- 
ance on  a  cost-plus  contract  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  it  was  doing  on  the 
U.S.  NASA  Shuttle  program.  It  was 
shown    that    Rockwell    International 
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also  was  doing  work  on  certain  fixed 
amounts  on  contracts  for  the  Air 
Force.  According  to  statements  by  a 
number  of  the  lesser  officials  of  Rock- 
well International,  they  were  instruct- 
ed and  directed  to  have  their  employ- 
ees of  Rockwell  International  perform 
work  on  the  fixed-cost  Air  Force  con- 
tracts but  to  charge  their  time  against 
the  cost-plus  contract  for  work  on  the 
NASA  Shuttle  program. 

It  appears  that  this  was  widespread 
as  a  practice  in  the  handling  of  such 
contractual  work.  It  is  not  known  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
paid  and  will  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  as  a  result  of  this  ille- 
gal and  fraudulent  activity. 

It  seems  that  such  frauds  can  and 
should  be  prevented,  however,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  executive  branch  is  not 
doing  enough  to  prevent  such  frauds 
and  waste  and  apparently  is  not  inter- 
ested in  doing  enough  to  prevent 
frauds  and  waste.  When  we  think  of 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  defense  ex- 
penditures in  the  current  U.S.  budget 
proposals  for  fiscal  1983  will  reach  a 
total  of  more  than  $220  billion,  we  can 
begin  to  imagine  the  opportunities 
that  will  thus  be  presented  for  further 
expanding  fraudulent  activities  such 
as  the  one  just  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  submitted  that  it  is 
Mme  for  us  to  stop,  look,  listen,  think, 
and  act  against  these  fraudulent  ac- 
tivities which  will  promote  and  add  to 
budget  deficits  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  annually. 

There  are  two  ways  for  us  to  act 
against  such  frauds  and  waste:  one  is 
to  act  now  to  tighten  up  against  the 
budget  authorizations  which  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  such  frauds. 

Second,  the  Congress  can  reenact 
legislation  which  was  once  in  effect  as 
a  deterrent  to  such  frauds  and  waste 
in  the  performance  of  U.S.  contracts. 

What  I  am  referring  to  in  the  latter 
is  the  statutory  provisions  against 
fraud  in  Government  contracts  which 
was  enacted  in  1863,  sometimes  Itnown 
as  the  "Abe  Lincoln  Law."  That  was 
enacted  when  it  was  found  that  some 
Government  contractors  were  ship- 
ping boxes  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac ostensibly  and  pretending  to  con- 
tain muskets  for  use  by  Union  soldiers. 
When  the  boxes  were  opened  in  the 
field,  they  were  found  to  contain  only 
sawdust.  The  law  then  proposed  to  act 
as  a  deterrent  against  such  fraudulent 
activity  in  U.S.  Government  contract- 
ing provided  that  any  citizen  or  soldier 
in  the  United  States  could  complain 
about  such  fraud  and  sue  on  his  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  any  Federal  court  and  claim  as  dam- 
ages every  dollar  that  the  Government 
had  suffered  in  loss  as  a  result  of  that 
fraud,  as  well  as  to  claim  as  further 
punishment  an  "informers'  compensa- 
tion." That  statute  was  designated  as 
U.S.  Revised  Statutes,  Sec.  5438. 


An  example  of  how  that  law  could 
be  enforced  involved  a  lawsuit  which 
finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  decision  in  1940 
in  the  case  of  Marcus  v.  Hess,  317  U.S. 
537  and  613. 

In  that  case,  an  informant  of  a  fraud 
involved  in  a  contract  in  which  U.S. 
taxpayers'  funds  were  used,  brought 
suit.  The  citizen  that  brought  that  suit 
was  upheld  and  was  allowed  an 
amount  of  compensation  under  the 
above-referred  to  "Abe  Lincoln  Law." 
However,  as  preparedness  contracts 
were  being  promoted  at  that  time,  pre- 
paratory to  World  War  II,  the  would- 
be  big  contractors  lobbied  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  a  repeal  or  emasculation  of  the 
"Abe  Lincoln  Law."  The  proposal  of 
emasculation  of  that  statute  was  suc- 
cessful. Consequently,  since  then  the 
individual  private  citizen,  when  made 
aware  of  frauds  in  U.S.  contracting,  as 
was  shown  on  CBS'  documentary  "60 
Minutes,"  last  Sunday  evening,  March 
7,  1982,  caimot  bring  suit  to  recover 
the  money  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  as  he  could  prior  to 
1940. 

Then,  the  last  Congress  killed  the 
renegotiation  board,  our  last  watchdog 
against  profiteering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  submitted  that  it  is 
time  not  only  to  act  with  respect  to 
tightening  up  on  the  proposals  for  the 
huge  expenditures  for  U.S.  contracting 
by  the  Defense  Department  and 
NASA,  so  as  to  help  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  of  a  hundred  billion  dollars  or 
more  for  fiscal  1983,  but  also  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  act  so  as  to  rein- 
state the  original  provisions  of  the 
"Abe  Lincoln  Law,"  to  which  I  have 
referred  so  as  to  assist  us  in  uncover- 
ing and  securing  action  against  the 
frauds  in  U.S.  contracting  such  as 
those  presented  to  us  on  Sunday 
evening,  March  7,  1982,  through  CBS' 
documentary  "60  Minutes."* 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panettai 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  I 
feel  is  essential  to  restoring  the  trust 
of  the  American  people  In  this  Con- 
gress. At  a  time  when  citizens  are  in- 
creasingly distrustful  of  public  offi- 
cials at  all  levels  of  government,  it  is 
vital  that  there  be  no  taint  of  dishonor 
in  the  Congress,  the  most  important 
legislative  body  in  the  land. 

Last  year's  actions  by  the  Congress 
to  increase  substantially  the  compen- 
sation of  its  Members  were  extremely 
disillusioning  to  millions  of  Americans. 
At  a  time  when  the  President  and  the 
Congress  were  asking  tremendous  sac- 
rifices of  most  Americans — particular- 
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ly  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans— we  removed  the  limits  on  the 
tax  deduction  for  expenses  Members 
Incur  by  living  in  Washington  and  we 
raised  the  outside  earnings  limitation, 
which  serves  as  a  curb  on  the  amount 
of  money  Members  may  earn  from 
special  Interests  for  making  speeches, 
writing  articles,  et  cetra.  In  the 
Senate,  that  limit  was  eliminated  en- 
tirely, while  in  the  House,  it  was  dou- 
bled to  over  $18,000. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  this 
entire  situation  was  that  no  separate 
roUcall  vote  was  taken  on  any  of  these 
actions.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  outside  earnings  limits  in 
the  House,  a  roUcall  vote,  taken  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  increase  was 
granted  by  a  voice  vote,  showed  a  solid 
majority  of  Members  opposing  the  in- 
crease. Only  through  subterfuge— by 
bringing  up  the  resolution  without  the 
knowledge  or  true  consent  of  most 
Members— was  this  measure  able  to 
gain  approval. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  no 
salary  increase  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress should  take  effect  until  the  fol- 
lowing Congress  is  elected.  I  feel  this 
way  for  two  reasons:  First,  there  is  an 
Inherent  conflict  of  interest  in  a  spe- 
cific Congress  voting  itself  a  pay  raise; 
and  second,  the  voters  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  endorse  or  reject  an  in- 
cumbent Member  or  another  candi- 
date at  the  new,  actual  salary  Mem- 
bers will  earn  throughout  a  new  Con- 
gress. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  followed  this 
policy  myself  since  I  entered  the 
House  in  1977.  turning  back  pay  in- 
creases until  the  voters  of  my  district 
have  had  the  chance  to  endorse  or 
reject  me  at  the  higher  pay  level.  I  am 
following  that  same  policy  with  regard 
to  the  tax  and  outside  earnings 
changes  enacted  last  year  and  will  not 
accept  those  increases  until  after  the 
upcoming  election. 

I  believe  the  entire  Congress  can  and 
should  maintain  this  kind  of  policy.  I 
also  believe  that  if  the  reasons  for  en- 
acting a  raise  are  legitimate.  Members 
should  not  need  to  avoid  going  on 
record  in  support  of  such  an  increase. 

Finally.  I  believe  we  cannot  simply 
let  last  year's  actions  stand— I  believe 
the  increase  In  the  outside  earnings 
limit  should  be  postponed  until  the 
next  Congress.  In  addition,  because  it 
provides  such  a  potentially  huge  wind- 
fall to  Members,  the  elimination  of 
the  $3,000  limit  on  the  tax  deduction 
for  Members'  Washington  expenses 
should  be  rescinded  entirely. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  then  reconsider  the  issue  so 
that  it  can  find  a  moderate  level  at 
which  this  limit  can  be  set— one  that 
recognizes  legitimate  expenses  but 
does  not  make  Members  of  Congress  a 
privileged  class,  as  the  existing  provi- 
sion does. 


Therefore,  I  have  introduced  several 
measures,  which  I  will  now  describe: 

First,  a  bill  to  prevent  any  salary  in- 
crease fcom  becoming  effective  until 
the  seating  of  the  Congress  following 
that  in  which  the  increase  was  ap- 
proved. The  bill  would  also  prevent  a 
lameduck  Congress  from  enacting  a 
pay  increase  for  the  following  Con- 
gress to  prevent  such  an  increase  from 
becoming  effective  without  any  input 
from  the  voters. 

Second,  a  resolution  to  prevent  the 
House  from  voting  Members  any 
salary  increase,  any  increase  in  outside 
earnings,  or  any  tax  credit  or  deduc- 
tion that  applies  to  them  as  a  distinct 
class  without  a  separate  rollcall  vote 
on  the  issue. 

Third,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  effect  of 
the  tax  breaks  Congress  voted  itself 
last  year. 

Fourth,  a  resolution  to  delay  until 
January  1,  1983,  the  effective  date  of 
the  increase  in  the  outside  earnings 
limitation  for  Members  of  the  House. 

I  am  not  someone  who  believes  that 
there  is  no  appropriate  time  for  pay 
increases  for  Members  of  Congress. 
This  is  a  fuUtime  job.  and.  when  it  is 
done  properly,  it  is  hard  work.  But 
there  are  benefits  and  responsibilities 
that  go  along  with  this  job  that 
cannot  be  quantified  but  are  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  pay  we  might  re- 
ceive. The  benefit  of  having  the  ability 
to  affect  national  policies,  to  provide 
enormous  help  to  people,  to  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  carmot  be  overestimated. 

In  addition,  the  responsibility  that 
comes  along  with  that  privilege  and 
power  means  that  we  cannot  abuse  our 
mandate— we  must  remain  accounta- 
ble to  our  constituents. 

Therefore,  while  we  should  not  be 
afraid  to  raise  our  salaries  when  it  is 
appropriate,  we  should  also  remember 
that  our  jobs  bring  benefits  no  other 
American  can  share,  so  those  increases 
must  be  limited.  And  we  must  remem- 
ber to  whom  we  are  responsible  and 
must  be  willing  to  tell  our  constituents 
that  we  feel  a  raise  is  merited  and 
needed  and  that  we  are  willing  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  such  an  in- 
crease. 

Only  when  the  Congress  adopts  a  re- 
sonable  and  honest  policy  with  regard 
to  pay  increases  will  the  American 
people  truly  be  able  to  trust  the  mo- 
tives and  the  instincts  of  the  Congress. 
At  this  time  in  our  history,  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  we  not  create 
for  ourselves  additional  benefits  while 
we  require  others  to  sacrifice,  and  it  is 
particularly  important  that  we  not  un- 
dermine any  further  the  confidence  of 
our  constituents  in  elected  officials. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  support  of  all  of  these 
measures. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  following: 
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H.  Res.  - 


Resolution  to  fcmend  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  require  a  recorded 
vote  upon  final  passage  of  legislation  that 
adjusts  the  pay  of  Members,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Resolved,  That  rule  VIII  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clauses: 

"4.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  when  the  Speaker  puts  the  ques- 
tion upon  final  passage  or  adoption,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  any  bill,  resolution,  or 
report  of  a  committee  of  conference  that 
would— 

"(a)  adjust  the  rate  of  pay  of  Members: 

"(b)  affect  the  limitations  on  outside 
earned  income  of  Meml>ers  as  set  forth  in 
rule  XLVII:  or 

"(c)  provide  Income  tax  credits  or  deduc- 
tions for  Members  of  Congress  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  class. 

"5.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which  would 
be  subject  to  clause  4  if  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion contains  any  item  other  than  those  set 
forth  in  such  clause." 

H.R. - 

A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  benefits  provided 
during  1981  to  Members  of  Congress  for 
living  expenses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oonoress  assembled.  That  noth- 
ing in  any  provision  of  law  enacted  after  De- 
cember 31.  1960,  shall  allow  any  Member  of 
Congress  (induding  any  Delegate  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioner)  any  deduction  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes  of  any  living  ex- 
pense which  would  not  have  been  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  the  law  as  it  was  in 
effect  on  December  31.  1980. 

H.  Res.  - 

Resolution  amending  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  outside  earned  income  which  a 
Member  may  have  in  1982 

Resolved,  That  clause  1  of  rule  XLVII  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (b)"  in  paragraph  (a)  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  by 
paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  any  in- 
dividual" in  paragraph  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  by  para- 
graph (c).  in  the  case  of  any  individual";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(c)  With  respect  to  the  calendar  year  be- 
ginning on  January  1,  1982,  the  term  '30  per 
centum'  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be 
deemed  to  read  '15  per  centum'.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  res- 
olution shall  take  effect  on  January  1. 
1982.* 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lee)  to  revise  and  extend 


their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Jeitords.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClory,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fowler)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  BoNKER,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mavrooles,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  for  60  minutes. 
on  March  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  on  House  Res- 
olution 378. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lee),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Dtmw. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Brookfieid  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Whitehuhst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LeBotttillier. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  CoNTE  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  two  In- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fowler),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Daschle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MoFFETT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.  Pepper. 


Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Ratchpord. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Leland  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  GUARiNi. 
Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  DwYER. 
Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Houise  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Hotise  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  in  recognition 
of  the  1982  bicentennial  anniversary  of  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  relations  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States:  and 

H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  should  respect  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  (Geneva  in 
February  1982. 


ADJOXJRNMENT 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  48  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  March  11.  1982.  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3338.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cimiulative 
report  on  reclssions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  March  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-151);  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Appro- 
priations and  order  to  be  printed. 

3339.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  written  reports  on  five 
Army  weapon  systems  that  have  exceeded  a 
baseline    unit    cost,    pursuant    to    section 


917(b)(2):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

3340.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  to  contractor  performance  of  the 
motion  picture  film  processing  services  at 
the  Naval  Audiovisual  Center.  Washington, 
D.C..  pursuant  to  section  S02(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser\'ices. 

3341.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  to  contractor  performance  of  the 
data  transcription/data  entry  function  at 
the  Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Port  Hueneme.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section 
S02(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

3342.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  In- 
tention to  sell  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sri  Lanka,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
7307:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

3343.  A  letter  from  the  National  Director, 
Congressional  Award  National  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, transmitting  notice  of  delay  in  sub- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Board,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(e)  of  Public  Law  96-114: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3344.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  enhance  the  transfer  of  technical 
information  to  industry,  business,  and  the 
general  public  by  amending  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1950  (64  SUt.  823-824:  IS  U.S.C. 
1151-1157),  as  amended,  to  establish  the 
technical  information  clearinghouse  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3345.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  collect  fees  and  charges  for 
services,  benefits,  privileges,  and  authoriza- 
tions granted  in  administering  its  regulatory 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3346.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
notice  of  his  intention  to  issue  an  Executive 
order  extending  for  an  additional  year  the 
waiver  of  the  application  of  restrictions  gov- 
erning the  retransfer  or  reprocessing  of  nu- 
clear fuel  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Conununity 
(EURATOM).  pursuant  to  section  126a(2)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended 
(H.  E>oc.  No.  97-150):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3347.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  an 
inventory  of  nonpurchased  foreign  curren- 
cies as  of  September  30,  1981.  pursuant  to 
section  613(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

3348.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney-Adviser. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of 
international  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3349.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  U.S.  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  new  contracts  having  a  total  es- 
timated cost  or  price  in  excess  of  $100,000 
which  the  Agency  entered  into  without 
competitive  selection  procedures  during  the 
period  October  1.  1980,  to  September  30, 
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1981.  pursuant  to  section  634(a)  of  the  Por- 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3350.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  set  forth  In  sections 
111  (f)  and  (g)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (79  Stat. 
1128-29:  40  U.S.C.  759  (f)  and  (g)  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3351.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  Improvements  made  in 
fiscal  and  budgetary  Information  and  con- 
trols pursuant  to  section  202(f)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3352.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  smd  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

3352.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1981.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

3354.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3355.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Foundation's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1981,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

3356.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Nation- 
al Safety  Council,  transmitting  the  audit 
report  of  the  organization  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  Public  Law  88-504:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

3357.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning October  1,  1982,  and  October  1,  1983. 
for  the  maintenance  and  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

3358.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  defense  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  October  through  December  1981. 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

3359.  A  letter  from  the  Administator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  calendar  year  1981  on  cases  in 
which  equitable  relief  from  administrative 
error  was  granted,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C. 
210(c)(3>(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  (ielivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  small,  innovative  firms  in  federally 
funded  research  and  development,  and  to 
utilize  Federal  research  and  development  as 
a  base  for  technological  Innovation  to  meet 
agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-349, 
Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  Defense  De- 
partments  failure  to  properly  manage  con- 
ventional ammunition  (Rept.  No.  97-455). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wydkn): 

H.R.  5786.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  athletic  footwear  imported  for  the 
use  of  organizations  established  for  pur- 
poses of  organizing,  sponsoring,  or  providing 
training  for  athletic  competition  for  phys- 
ically or  mentally  handicapped  individuals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 

H.R.  5787.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Mount  St. 
Helens  National  Monument,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  5788.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRO"XHILL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Corcoram): 

H.R.  5789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorities  relating  to  the  international 
energry  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  5790.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary duty-free  treatment  of  imported  fresh 
cantaloupes  during  limited  periods  in  each 
year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  5791.  A  bill  to  provide  States  and 
local  governments  administering  the  title 
XX  social  services  program,  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program,  and  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  program 
with  adequate  funding  and  program  flexibil- 
ity to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  these 
programs;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

H.R.  5792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  grants  to 
offset  reductions  in  other  forms  of  student 
financial  asiistance.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  5793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971   to  Impose 
additional  contribution  limits  for  congres- 
sional elections  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  tax 
credit  for  contributions  to  candidates  for 
public  office:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
House  Administration  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  5794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  establish  a  right  of  contribution  with 
respect    to    damages    in    certain    actions 
brought  under  such  act:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCURDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Watkins): 
H.R.  5795.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  funds  awarded  to  the 
Shawnee  Tribe  cf  Indians  in  Dockets  64,335 
and  338  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and   Docket   64-A   by   the   U.S.   Court   of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  5796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
H.R.  5797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  certain  interest  received  or  accrued 
on  a  mortgage  loan  made  after  February  28. 
1982.  and  before  January  1.  1984.  to  a  first- 
time  home  buyer  and  to  provide  a  credit 
against    income    tax    for    first-time    home 
buyers  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  during 
such  period:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA. 
H.R.  5798.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  ad- 
justment in  the  rate  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  proposed  during  any  Congress 
shall  not  take  effect  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  5799.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  individuals  or 
concerns  engaged  in  industry,  agriculture, 
or  commerce  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  obtain  the  needed  financing  or  re- 
financing essential  for  continued  operation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  5800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
to  withdraw  amounts  from  an  individual  re- 
tirement account  for  the  purchase  of  a  prin- 
cipal residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  5801.  A  bill  to  remove  the  column  1 
rate  of  duty  and  fix  the  column  2  rate  of 
duty  on  certain  small  toy  and  novelty  items: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  5802.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
special    authorities    contained    in    sections 
506(a),  610(a),  and  614(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  in  order  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  for  El  Salvador  during  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1982  and  during 
fiscal  year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

H.R.  5803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on 
bullets  capable  of  penetrating  body  armor: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  7.  1982.  as    "Na- 
tional Theater  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HAIX  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.): 
H.J.  Res.  432.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
present  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  a  special- 
ly struck  gold  medal  to  the  family  of  Sam 
Raybum:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

CoHTK.  Mr.  BiHGHAM.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 

FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washing- 
ton.   Mr.    Long    of    Louisiana.    Mr. 

Hamilton.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mrs.  Pknwick,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Leach 

of  Iowa.  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Anthony. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.   Beilenson.  Mr.   Waxman,  Mrs. 

Chisholm.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Poclietta,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mrs. 

Heckler.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  McKin- 

NEY.   Mr.   Morrrrr.   Mr.   Faitntroy. 

Mr.  DeNarsis.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 

Hollenbeck,     Mr.     Moakley,     Mr. 

Marks,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 

Lehman,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Albos- 

TA,   Mr.   Oberstar.   Mr.    Brown   of 

California.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.      Lantos,      Mr.      Yates,      Mr. 

McHugh,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Ford  of 

Michigan.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 

Seiberling.      Mr.      Panetta,      Mr. 

Studds,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 

Peyser.  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  MoTTL.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.    Harkin.    Mr.    Dellums.    Mr. 

Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Gejden- 

SON,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.    Dymally.    Mr.    Matsui,    Mr. 

Vento,  Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 

Donnelly,     Mr.     Ratchpord.     Mr. 

Simon.   Mr.   Eckart.   Mr.   Ford   of 

Tennessee.   Mr.    Kildee,   Mr.   Wal- 

GRZN,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 

Reuss,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 

Neal.    Mr.    Edwards   of   California. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rosenthal, 

Ms.     MiKULSKi,     Mr.     Gray.     Mr. 

BoNiOR  of  Michigan  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 

ScHTTMER,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Crockett.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 

Brodhsad,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  William 

J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.    Russo.    Mr.    Shamansky,    Mr. 

Synar.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 

Early,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  John 

L.  Burton,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Jones 

of    Oklahoma,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 

James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 

Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr. 

Dicks): 
H.J.  Res.  433.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  and  reduction 
in  nuclear  weapons;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    KEMP    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bingham.     Mr.     Broomtield.     Mr. 

Rosenthal,    Mr.    Shaw,    and    Mr. 

Wilson): 
H.  Con.  Res.  284.  Concurrent  resolution  in 
support  of  the  integrity  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 


H.  Con.  Res.  285.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  regional  conservation  treaty  to 
protect  Northern  Hemisphere  pinnipeds:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.  Res.  382.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  acceleration  of  wellhead  natu- 
ral gas  prices:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.  Res.  383.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
cost  overruns  should  not  be  permitted  on 
the  B-IB  bomber  aircraft  program  and  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  the  Air  Force  should 
better  coordinate  intelligence  data  so  that 
they  are  able  to  provide  Congress  a  uniform 
assessment  of  when  Soviet  air  defenses  will 
be  able  to  detect  and  defeat  penetration  by 
both  B-52  aircraft  and  B-IB  aircraft:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
Armed  Services,  and  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  DUNN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  GuNDERsoN.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.    WoRTLEY.    Mr.    Duncan,    Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Schneider): 
H.  Res.   384.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  funding  of  Pell  grants:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri: 
H.  Res.  385.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  951)  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

285.  By  Mr.  RUDD:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

286.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

287.  By  Mr.  RUDD:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to 
the  55-mile-per-hour  maximum  speed  limit: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  HYDE  Introduced  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  386)  to  refer  H.R.  5784  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  463:  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1890:  Mr.  Chappie,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  1949:  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
DeNardis.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 


H.R.  1960:  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Gejoenson,  Mr. 
Stanceland.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  DeNardis. 
and  Mf .  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2007:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Dowdy.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  2280:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  ScHxntZR, 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Simon.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Dicks.  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  2333:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2824:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  3392:  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  3752:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  E^dcar.  Ms. 
Fiedler,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 

WOLPE. 

H.R.  3847:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  3921:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mrs.  Snowte.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Erdahl. 

H.R.  4250:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.R.  4280:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne  and  Mr. 
Solomon. 

H.R.  4326:  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
OxLEY.  and  Mr.  Findley. 

H.R.  4351:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  4439:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

H.R.  4576:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Nellican.  Mr. 
MtniPHY.  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  4657:  Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  4835:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Gregg,  and 
Mr.  DeNardis. 

H.R.  4858:  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  4912:  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  5001:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  5117:  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  5180:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
CXausen,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  William  J. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Minish,  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  5364:  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne. 

H.R.  5404:  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  5436:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Vento.  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  5437:  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Molinari. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  McK.nney.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Fary.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Bingh\m.  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  5481:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  5494:  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Napier.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Spence.  and  Mr. 
Derrick. 

H.R.  5509:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  5596:  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr. 
Petri.   Mr.   Whitehurst.   Mr.   Oxley,   Mr. 
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Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.   Hance. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Hatcher,  and  Mr.  Por- 

SYTHE. 

H.R.  5674:  Mr.  Dunn. 

H.R.  5684:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  5689:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  5736:  Ms.  Oakar. 

HJ.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Poolietta.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Fountain,  and  Mr.  Minish. 

H.J.  Res.  376:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Mitctiell 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Kazen.  and  Mr. 
Weaver. 

H.J.  Res.  385:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Mica.  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
-Skeen,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Blamchard,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  Mr.  Dymally,  and  Mr.  Pritchard. 

H.J.  Res.  404:  Mr.  Ginn. 

H.J.  Hes.  414:  Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr. 
Duncan.' 

H.J.  Res.  427:  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.J.  Res.  428:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Moppett,  Mr.  Loeppler, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
Paul,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bowen. 
Mr.  CoifTE.  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Dingell. 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Waxb«an,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Gpnzalez, 
Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.  Con.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Lun- 
gren. Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  Courier. 

H.  Con.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Staton  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Taylor,  and 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

H.  Con.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Nelligan.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Chappie, 


Mr.  Dyson,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  MiTCHEtL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Marlenee. 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr. 
Roth. 

H.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.  Res.  262:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

364.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council.  Youngstown,  Ohio,  relative  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

365.  Also,  petition  of  the  Municipal  As- 
sembly of  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

366.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, Village  of  Marissa.  111.,  relative  to  the 
movement  of  commerce  by  water  transpor- 
tation in  southern  Illinois:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  F»ublic  Works  and  Transportation. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D.,  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  the  hour  of  deci- 
sion is  always  a  lonely  one  and  often 
agonizing.  When  the  facts  are  in,  the 
debate  completed,  and  discussion  ex- 
hausted, each  is  left  alone  with  his 
coascience  to  choose  his  option.  Many 
seek  to  avoid  such  a  moment,  leader- 
ship accepts  the  responsibility  and  de- 
clares its  position. 

Thank  Thee  Father,  for  men  and 
women  who  accept  such  onerous  duty 
which  is  the  burden  of  leadership. 
Thank  Thee  that  they  may  freely  look 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Divine  Com- 
forter, who  counsels  and  illumines 
from  within.  May  He  make  His  pres- 
ence known  to  this  body  and  guide  the 
Senators  in  the  way  of  God,  the  way 
of  integrity,  honor,  and  justice.  We 
ask  this  in  the  name  of  the  One  who  is 
Wonderful  Counsellor.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 

MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


IHE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  HARRISON  A. 
WILLIAMS,  JR. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the 
leader's  time  to  reply  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  Senator  Williams  on 
television  last  evening  indicating  that 
he  thinks  partisanship  is  creeping  into 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 204,  a  resolution  to  expel  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  from  the 
Senate. 

When  this  matter  first  came  to 
public  attention.  I  was  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader.  On  February  5.  1980,  I 
made  a  statement  which  referred  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  re- 
garding Abscam  and  reminded  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  even  Members 
of  Congress  deserve  to  be  presumed  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty. 


We  have  done  everything  we  can 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  insure  that  the 
comments  made  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  either  side  of  the  aisle 
concerning  the  Williams  matter  would 
be  made  in  a  manner  required  by  our 
rules.  We  have  urged  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  refrain  from  forming 
premature  judgments  when  making 
public  comments  on  this  matter. 

On  September  24,  1981.  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Republican  Senators,  with 
copies  sent  to  the  minority  leader. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  and  to  Sena- 
tor Williams  and  his  attorney,  stating 
precisely  the  majority  leader's  hope 
that  Senators  not  form  premature 
judgments  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  that  was  sent  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  so  that  the  record  Is  clear 
as  to  the  position  we  have  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

September  24, 1981. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  As  1  Indicated  In  a  September 
14  floor  statement,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
Leadership  to  recommend  that  the  Senate 
proceed  In  early  November  to  consider  S. 
Res.  204.  a  resolution  expelling  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.  from  the  Senate. 

I  urge  you  to  become  personally  familiar 
with  the  evidence  and  arguments  related  to 
this  resolution.  At  such  time  as  the  measure 
is  scheduled,  the  Senate  will  defer  other 
business  so  that  the  full  attention  of  Mem- 
bers can  be  devoted  to  It,  and  the  Senate 
can  fully  and  fairly  meet  its  constitutional 
responsibilities.  As  soon  as  a  precise  date 
can  be  established  to  commence  this  pro- 
ceeding, Senators  will  be  notified  so  that 
their  schedules  can  be  appropriately  adjust- 
ed. 

The  documentary  and  videotape  materials 
pertinent  to  this  measure  are  voluminous, 
and  ample  time  has  been  allowed  for  Mem- 
bers to  review  them.  In  the  meanwhile,  1 
hope  that  in  fairness  to  Senator  Williams. 
Senators  will  refrain  from  forming  prema- 
ture Judgments  or  making  public  comments 
on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Repeatedly,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  stated  at  our  policy 
conferences  that  we  would  not  take  a 
leadership  position  on  the  Williams 
resolution.  He  has  repeatedly  urged,  as 
I  have,  that  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  not  express  public  opinions  or 
make  premature  judgments  imtil  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the 
presentation  of  Senator  Williams'  po- 
sition on  the  floor. 


In  every  instance,  the  leadership  has 
made  an  effort  to  accommodate  re- 
quests to  postpone  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  I  remember  when  the 
circumstances  would  have  been  differ- 
ent politically,  as  we  stated  on  the 
floor  yesterday,  the  suggestion  made 
last  year  that  there  ought  to  be  a  post- 
ponement of  this  matter  was  rejected 
by  many.  The  postponements  that 
have  taken  place,  every  single  one, 
have  been  at  the  specific  request  of 
Senator  Williams.  No  action  whatso- 
ever has  been  taken  by  the  leadership 
on  either  side  to  seek  partisan  advan- 
tage on  this  matter. 

Both  leaders  have  conducted  them- 
selves, I  believe,  in  an  exemplary 
manner. 

I  might  say  that  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  have  tried  to  mirror  that  in  our 
public  statements.  There  is  no  parti- 
sanship on  this  resolution,  and  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  there  has  been  any  in 
the  past. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
alize that  there  can  be  no  partisan  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  from  injecting  partisanship 
into  this  matter  by  virtue  of  the  duty 
that  is  imposed  upon  us  under  our 
rules  and  under  the  Constitution. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  A  PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  Senators  under 
special  orders,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  12:30, 
with  Senators  being  permitted  to 
speak  for  not  more  than  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Murkowski).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
our  intention  to  yield  7  minutes  of  the 
leader's  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who  has  a  special  order  this 
morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  special  order  time  reserved 
for  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  be  transferred  to  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time  at  this 
point  and  Inquire  of  the  acting  minori- 
ty leader  if  he  wishes  to  use  his  time. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  minority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
that  I  will  use  only  a  couple  of  min- 
utes of  the  minority  leader's  time  and 
then  yield  the  floor  so  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  can  proceed. 


from  Tennessee  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 


RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  IN 
ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
consider  the  plight  of  approximately 
25,000  Falashas  in  Ethiopia. 

According  to  a  group  of  12  American 
and  Canadian  tourists  who  visited 
Ethiopia  last  fall,  all  Falasha  villages 
in  Gendar  Province,  where  most  Fala- 
shas live,  have  been  sealed  off  by  the 
military  governor. 

Representatives  of  both  the  1.300  Is- 
raeli Falashas  and  of  an  American  sup- 
port committee  state  that  many  Fala- 
sha religious  leaders  have  been  arrest- 
ed and  tortured  in  Gendar  Province- 
arrested  and  tortured,  Mr.  President. 
Figures  conflict  as  to  the  number  of 
Falashas  actually  killed. 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  the  Fa- 
lashas' persecution,  Israeli  supporters 
are  attempting  to  form  a  public  coun- 
cil, structured  after  the  Public  Council 
for  Soviet  Jewry. 

Describing  the  treatment  of  the  Fa- 
lashas as  genocidal,  Israeli  Knesset 
member  Shulamit  Aloni  contends  that 
the  United  Nations  should  condemn 
the  Ethiopian  Government  for  sup- 
pressing the  Falashas'  basic  human 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  a  treaty  has  been 
pending  before  the  Senate  since  1949 
which,  if  ratified,  would  reflect  our 
high  regard  for  the  most  basic  humsui 
right  of  all— the  right  to  be  protected 
from  cold-blooded  extermination. 

This  treaty  has  been  rigorously  ana- 
lyzed during  five  sets  of  hearings  held 
over  the  past  30  years.  Throughout 
the  hearings,  the  purpose  of  the 
treaty  has  remained  quite  clear.  The 
purpose  of  the  Genocide  Treaty  was, 
and  still  is,  to  insure  that,  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  constitutions,  na- 
tions will  attempt  to  prevent  and 
punish  those  who  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or 
religious  group. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  add  its 
approval  to  that  of  the  85  nations  who 
already  are  parties  to  the  Genocide 
Treaty— which  includes  every  other 
major  country  in  the  world— we  would 
have  far  more  leverage  in  cases  where 
genocide  is  alleged,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Falashas. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  At  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of  the 
leader's  time,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, and  the  time  of  the  Senator 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DENTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  thank  the  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  37 
minutes.  I  do  not  intend  to  use  that 
much  time. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  *at  the 
outset  of  our  budget  process  for  fiscal 
year  1983, 1  wish  to  express  my  enthu- 
siastic support  for  the  President's 
budget  requests  and  for  his  program 
for  reordering  Federal  and  State  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  my  view,  this  Nation  is  confront- 
ing a  point  of  no  return,  for  we  must 
now  choose  the  correct  course  to  take 
us  away  from  mortally  dangerous  poli- 
cies toward  our  society,  our  economy, 
and  our  security. 

To  reestablish  and  preserve  the 
degree  of  well-being  and  security  es- 
sentisJ  to  our  survival,  we  must  strive 
to  be  objective  and  as  bipartisan  as 
possible  as  we  consider  the  policy  al- 
ternatives now  before  us.  In  particu- 
lar, we  must  give  the  most  deliberate 
and  constructive  consideration  to  the 
administration's  proposals  before  we 
conclude  they  will  not  work.  We  vital- 
ly need  a  general  sense  of  unity  as  we 
undertake  that  process.  I  believe  we 
are,  as  a  body,  capable  of  measuring 
up  to  that  need,  but  as  yet  we  have 
barely  begun  to  do  so. 

In  social  welfare  policies  we,  and  per- 
haps even  more  the  members  of  our 
committee  and  subcommittee  staffs, 
still  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  the  ruts 
we  have  been  in  for  some  20  years. 
Those  ruts  were  worn  deep  by  people 
mostly  well  intended,  but  those  ruts 
cannot  be  the  parameters  within 
which  we  now  operate. 

Many  of  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  have  been  unable  to  agree  on 
requested  budget  figures  for  the  pro- 
grams under  their  cognizance.  In  one 
of  my  own  subcommittees,  "business 
as  usual"  at  reconciliation  and  author- 
ization levels  would  have  meant  a  re- 
quest $2.1  billion  above  the  President's 
request,  and  I  was  urged  to  accept  the 
higher  figure. 

But  I  am  only  one  of  100  Senators. 
What  will  happen  if  each  of  those 
other  99  asks  for  the  same  $2.1  billion 
increase?  What  then  will  be  our  defi- 
cit? Where  then  will  the  citizens  of 
this  land  seek  for  responsible  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  go  on 
spending  this  Nation  into  bankruptcy, 
a  condition  in  which  it  will  be  able  to 
help  no  one. 


We  must  find  a  way  to  stop  our  suici- 
dal spending  habits.  We  need  dramati- 
cally new  approaches  that  will  pre- 
serve Federal  involvement  in  respond- 
ing to  the  needy  but  also  permit  the 
Nation's  private  enterprise  sector  to 
live,  breathe  and  flourish. 

It  is  that  sector  that  is  the  only  nat- 
ural, enduring  source  of  production, 
services,  and  jobs.  It  is  that  sector 
which  can  and  will  flourish  not  only  to 
its  own  profit  but  flourish  so  as  to  in- 
crease total  revenues  from  taxes,  so  as 
to  increase  employment  not  only  of 
the  totally  qualified  but  also  of  those 
somehow  lacking  in  qualifications  or 
abilities  who  would  otherwise  require 
Government's  expenditure  on  welfare 
and  support  programs. 

Over  several  decades,  free  enterprise 
has  become  over-regulated  and  over- 
taxed. We  have  virtually  outlawed  the 
work  ethic,  not  just  for  the  working 
man  but  also  for  executives  and  entre- 
preneurs, by  applying  over-restrictive 
disincentives  to  the  risk  taking  that  is 
required  for  modernization,  expansion, 
capital  improvement,  and  the  genera- 
tion of  invention  and  innovation. 

The  United  States  needs,  on  the 
whole,  to  reindustrialize.  for  efficiency 
and  for  international  competitiveness. 
Our  heavy  industrial  base  was  built 
decades  before  those  of  nations  like 
West  Germany  and  Japan,  whom  we 
helped  to  build  the  modem  industry 
that  now  gives  them  advantage. 

President  Reagan  has  seen  the  needs 
and  has  proposed  programs  that  are, 
overall,  correct  in  their  orientation. 
But  we  in  Congress  cut  less  spending 
than  he  asked,  we  gave  more  tax 
breaks  than  he  asked,  the  economy 
moved  in  unpredictable  and  uncontrol- 
lable ways,  preset  entitlements  sky- 
rocketed, yet  we  now  point  to  "his" 
deficit!  We  are  too  prone  to  propose 
our  own  programs  without  first  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  make  his  program 
work  and  to  use  our  own  initiative  to 
build  on  it  and  develop  it. 

But  many,  expecting  a  revolutionary 
quick  fix  for  the  economic  ills  of  our 
country,  appear  impatient  with  the 
careful  evolutionary  character  of  the 
President's  program.  Many  oppose  his 
effort  to  increase,  over  a  period  of 
time,  our  Federal  Government's  con- 
centration on  the  problems  of  national 
defense,  describing  it  as  an  abdication 
of  Federal  responsibility  for  social  wel- 
fare. This  opposition  reflects  an  Insen- 
sitivity  to  the  real  needs  of  our  own 
people  and  a  propensity  to  ignore  the 
constitutionally  mandated  distribution 
of  powers. 

Let  us.  briefly,  review  the  develop- 
ment of  Ronald  Reagan's  lifelong  per- 
spective on  these  matters.  At  the  time 
of  the  Great  Depression.  Reagan  voted 
four  times  for  FYanklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, who  saw  that  free  enterprise  had 
become  too  free,  too  irresponsible,  too 
negligent  of  compassion.  Wall  Street 
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was  a  gamble,  not  a  business;  labor 
was  exploited;  banks  were  unreliable 
repositories  for  the  hard-earned  dol- 
lars of  our  people. 

Reagan  was  then  a  liberal,  as  I  per- 
sonally believe  he  should  have  been, 
and  he  supported  the  adjustments  by 
which  Government  injected  more  com- 
passion Into  the  rough  and  tumble 
that  at  the  time  characterized  our  free 
enterprise  economy. 

This  process  of  reform  continued  in 
a  generally  suitable  way  to  correct 
labor's  plight,  to  bring  blacks  out  of 
voting  and  educational  and  sociologi- 
cal discrimination.  Women  began  to 
receive  overdue  attention  to  their 
rights.  The  needs  of  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly, and  the  disadvantaged  were 
more  adequately  addressed.  Even  so, 
Mr.  President,  there  remains  room  for 
more  improvement  in  many  of  these 
areas. 

But,  in  general,  in  addressing  these 
and  other  needs,  the  ship  of  state  has 
sailed  into  dangerous  waters  and  we 
must  now  correct  her  course. 

Now  President  Reagan,  in  a  differ- 
ent era,  correctly  perceives  the  newly 
appropriate  needs.  He  sees  the  need  to 
provide  some  relative  freedom  for  free 
enterprise  and  to  sober  up  our  expec- 
tations in  a  reappraisal  of  some  ex- 
tremely dangerous  habits  into  which 
we  have  fallen. 

President  Reagan's  program  is  a  new 
beginning.  It  is  an  overdue  effort  to 
return  to  the  indispensably  precious 
principles  established  by  our  Founding 
Fathers.  He  proposes  a  steering  correc- 
tion to  bring  us  once  more  onto  the 
course  laid  down  by  the  letter  and 
intent  of  the  Constitution  that  has 
served  us  so  Mrell. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
charges  us  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  "establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
Tranquility,  Provide  for  the  common 
defense.  Promote  the  general  Welfare, 
and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
•  •  •"  Please  note  that  this  does  not 
require  us  to  "provide"  for  the  general 
welfare.  Nor  does  it  allow  us  simply  to 
"promote"  the  common  defense. 

The  10th  amendment  specifies 
that— 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

That.  Mr.  President.  Is  the  concept 
of  federalism. 

I  believe  that  those  who  accuse  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  of  an 
inordinate  concentration  on  the  recon- 
struction of  our  common  defense  defy 
both  the  lessons  of  history  and  the 
current  pressing  considerations  of  pru- 
dence and  logic. 

Throughout  the  great  part  of  our 
national  history,  spending  for  the 
common  defense  has  been  the  largest 
component  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Only  in  fiscal  year  1971  did  that  pat- 
tern change,  and  change  to  the  point 


where  today  we  spend  twice  as  much 
for  social  programs  as  we  do  for  de- 
fense, reversing  the  ratio  that  existed 
when  President  Kennedy  was  our 
Chief  Executive. 

Prudence  and  logic  tell  us  that  our 
survival  as  Individuals  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  way  of  life  depend  on 
national  security.  Put  succinctly,  the 
single  indispensable  social  service  that 
a  govenunent  must  provide  for  its  citi- 
zens is  national  security:  the  capacity 
to  preserve  the  Nation,  its  values,  and 
its  way  of  life. 

Since  World  War  II,  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  world  has  fallen 
under  Communist  control.  Some  may 
think  that  I  am  Inordinately  con- 
cerned by  that  fact,  but  let  me  men- 
tion its  consequences  for  our  economy, 
for  our  social  concerns,  and  for  the 
social  programs  that  the  President 
proposes  to  reduce. 

We  are  all  justifiably  concerned 
about  our  economy,  but  those  who 
think  they  can  find  solutions  by  cut- 
ting defense  spending  do  not  under- 
stand, apparently,  that  our  military 
strength,  and  how  It  Is  perceived  by 
other  nations,  directly  affects  our 
economy  and  has  been  doing  so  for  the 
last  15  years  or  more. 

When  we  are  seen  as  strong,  and  de- 
termined In  our  strength,  our  allies  are 
eager  to  trade  with  us.  We  find  ready 
access  to  resources  and  markets 
throughout  the  world.  Our  adversaries 
find  little  opportunity  to  expand  their 
sphere  of  Influence  and  control.  Be- 
cause economic  relations  with  us  are 
Important  to  other  nations,  we  have 
economic  leverage  that  is  effective  and 
can  take  the  place  of  other,  more  dras- 
tic, measures. 

When  we  are  seen  as  weak,  as  is  now 
the  case,  our  allies  look  elsewhere  for 
economic  benefit  and  for  strategic 
leadership.  Our  European  friends 
orient  pipelines,  and  pipedreams,  to 
the  East.  We  are  vmable  to  muster 
support  for  opposition  to  and  sanc- 
tions against  the  adventurlstlc  policies 
of  our  adversaries,  their  surrogates, 
and  their  puppets. 

Whole  blocks  of  the  world  are  being 
denied  to  us,  as  is  the  case  in  Indo- 
china, Afghanistan,  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  and  even  parts  of  Central 
America.  When  we  lose  access  to  the 
resources  and  markets  of  those  coun- 
tries, we  and  they  lose  the  mutual  ben- 
efits and  profits  of  our  trade.  One  way 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  that  loss  is 
to  state  that  we  lose  some  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  care  for  our  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate, while  they  lose  the  capacity  to 
develop  their  economies  so  as  to  better 
the  lot  of  their  people. 

One  case  in  point  is  the  prospect  of 
oil  in  the  South  China  Sea  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam.  There  are  thousands 
of  other  examples,  many  behind  us 
and  more  In  front  of  us,  that  have 
drastic  effects  on  our  economy. 


I  ask,  Mr.  President,  is  it  compassion 
that  is  served  by  not  doing  what  we 
can  aAd  should  to  slow  down  the  com- 
munization  of  the  world?  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  possession  of  a  realistic,  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy;  the  possession 
of  adequate  military  power  and  of  the 
win  to  use  it  properly  when  justified: 
and  the  confidence  in  our  constancy 
and  ability  that  would  permit  allies 
and  friends  to  use  their  own  military 
power  in  our  stead  when  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  solve  our 
budgetary  and  economic  problems  by 
Ill-advised  and  shortsighted  cuts  In  our 
defense  spending.  And  we  must  not  be 
blinded  to  the  imperatives  of  national 
defense  by  the  fear  that  we  may  have 
to  defend  ourselves.  Our  interests  and 
those  of  our  allies  demand  that  we 
stand  firm. 

We  dare  not  neglect  our  common  de- 
fense now.  Liberals  as  well  as  conserv- 
atives agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
acquired  the  capability,  in  a  first 
strike,  to  destroy  most  of  our  people 
and  most  of  our  ability  to  strike  back. 
We  cannot  rely  for  our  continued  ex- 
istence upon  the  presumed  good  will 
of  those  who  are  avowedly  committed 
to  our  destruction.  We  must  be  strong 
enough  so  that  we  can  ourselves  pre- 
vent, deter,  that  very  real  threat.  Only 
then  can  we  truly  say  that  we  have 
provided  for  the  common  defense. 

We  all  agree.  I  believe,  on  the  neces- 
sity to  revise  a  pattern  of  Federal 
spending  that  has.  in  a  relatively  short 
tune,  given  us  a  massive  Federal  defi- 
cit that  grows  each  year.  But  each  of 
us  appears  to  believe  that  the  cuts 
should  come  from  someone  else's  pro- 
gram. And,  if  we  believe  what  we  read 
in  the  papers,  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  a  personal  plan  for  revenue 
and  expenditure  that  differs  not  only 
from  that  of  the  President  but  also 
from  that  of  every  other  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

I  stand  with  the  President.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  do  not  care  about  the 
real  social  needs  of  our  Nation,  but  if 
Government  expands  to  the  point  at 
which  it  destroys  the  economy.  It  Is 
the  poor  who  will  suffer  most  of  all 
and  suffer  first. 

We  must  confront  the  stark  and 
urgent  need  to  correct  our  Federal 
Government's  recent  imreallstic 
spending  habit.  We  must  make  cuts  In 
some  good  but  not  essential  social  pro- 
grams, or  we  will  surely  perish.  We 
must,  at  the  same  time.  Insure  that 
our  revenue  collection  function  is 
properly  and  fairly  administered. 

I  do  not  claim  special  wisdom  or  en- 
lightenment about  the  current  prob- 
lems of  high  interest  rates,  about  the 
meaning  of  a  Federal  deficit  of  this  or 
that  size  or.  indeed,  of  how  one  or  an- 
other expert  calculates  what  the  defi- 
cit will  be.  The  complexity  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems  is  well  illustrated,  if 
by  nothing  else,  by  the  fact  that  the 
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experts,  the  economists,  are  able  to 
agree  on  little  other  than  that  there  is 
a  problem. 

But  I  do  understand  that  the  pro- 
grams we  have  tried  to  implement  over 
the  past  years  have  not  been  effective. 
Our  decades-old  fight  against  poverty 
has  left  that  economic  disease  virtual- 
ly unchanged. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  our 
country's  attempt  to  turn  poverty  into 
plenty  has  produced  a  multibillion 
dollar  welfare  system.  Between  1968 
and  1979.  welfare  outlays  more  than 
quintupled.  In  1979  alone.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  expenditures  for  just 
the  64  Federal  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams based  on  need  totaled  $89.9  bil- 
lion. 

Some  maintain  that,  because  the 
proportion  of  our  people  classified  as 
poor  has  dropped  from  22  percent  in 
1959  to  12  percent  today,  our  war 
against  poverty  has  been  successful.  In 
the  absence,  however,  of  Government 
assistance  provided  in  a  quantity  many 
times  greater  than  in  1959,  the  inci- 
dence of  poverty  would  be  almost  as 
high  today  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  President,  poverty  programs 
have  succeeded  in  giving  poor  people  a 
handout,  but  they  have  not  given 
them  a  "hand-up"  to  earn  their  own 
living  and  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
poverty.  We  have  been  treating  the 
symptoms,  not  the  disease. 

Our  so-called  welfare  system,  includ- 
ing programs  such  as  AFDC,  food 
stamps,  medicaid,  and  subsidized  hous- 
ing, serves  people  reasonably  well 
during  temporary  hardship  and  pro- 
vides an  important  floor  for  protection 
of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  dis- 
abled. But  it  also  creates  a  kind  of 
bondage  for  some  recipients,  spawning 
new  problems  perhaps  more  harmful 
than  those  it  is  meant  to  solve. 

Our  tradition  and  our  heritage  do 
teach  us  to  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." We  try  to  help  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate and  deprived.  But  if  Govern- 
ment tries  too  much  to  be  the  Good 
Samaritan,  it  can  easily  become  big 
brother. 

If  we  love  our  neighbor  more  than 
we  love  ourselves,  if  we  subsidize  his 
idleness,  if  we  underwrite  his  "cop- 
ping-out,"  we  deprive  him  of  the  op- 
portunity to  respect  himself.  We  also 
strip  him  of  his  initiative  and  of  the 
motivation  for  self-improvement.  We 
thus  guarantee  an  increasing  number 
of  poverty  stricken  people  at  sky-rock- 
eting Government  and  social  cost.  If 
legislators  knowingly  use  demagogu- 
ery  and  pork-barrel  politics  to  provide 
to  the  underserving  so  as  to  win  votes 
from  a  growing  constituency  of  de- 
pendency, I  believe  they  seriously 
betray  their  trust  and  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  the  previous  adminis- 
tration attempted  to  address  the  grow- 
ing problem  by  "more  of  the  same". 
The  result  was  the  enactment  of  the 


largest  tax  increases  in  American  his- 
tory. The  higher  levels  of  taxation 
strangled  the  economy.  Every  job  that 
was  lost  because  of  that  policy,  every 
potential  job  that  was  never  created, 
added  to  the  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare rolls.  The  policy  increased  the 
cost  of  the  so-called  safety  net.  ex- 
panded Government  expenditures,  re- 
duced Government  revenues,  and 
brought  about  larger  and  larger  defi- 
cits. 

Throwing  money  at  the  problem 
does  not  solve  it.  As  Dr.  Thomas 
Sowell  of  Stanford  University  has 
pointed  out: 

A  few  years  ago,  someone  calculated  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  lift  every  man.  ^oman 
and  child  In  America  out  of  poverty  by 
simply  giving  them  money.  It  was  one-third 
of  what  was  being  spent  on  poverty  pro- 
grams. 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  horror  story 
of  a  good  program  gone  berserk,  gen- 
erally about  a  program  dear  to  the 
heart  of  someone  else.  Each  of  these 
well-intentioned  programs  has  proven 
to  be  but  one  more  paving  block  on 
the  road  to  economic  hell. 

And  all  of  this  hardly  considers  our 
enormous  entitlements  and  the  new 
ogre  of  "off -budget  credit  activity." 

Mr.  President,  when  it  has  been  so 
compellingly  demonstrated  that  the 
remedies  of  the  past  do  not  work,  why 
do  we  continue  to  try  them?  It  is  as 
thoughtless  for  us  to  attempt  to  solve 
our  current  economic  difficulties  by 
old  remedies  as  it  would  be  for  us  to 
base  our  national  defense  on  the  bi- 
plane, the  horse  cavalry,  and  Old  Iron- 
sides. 

By  contrast.  President  Reagan  seeks 
to  address  the  basic  economic  prob- 
lems of  our  country,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  by  remaining  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  He  seeks  to  set  the  stage  for 
business  to  prosper  by  implementing 
an  enlightened  fiscal  policy  and*  by  re- 
laxing the  grip  of  unwise,  imnecessary 
regulation.  Jobs  are  created  by  busi- 
ness, not  by  the  Government.  If  our 
economy  is  to  prosper,  if  our  people 
are  to  have  work,  it  is  business  that 
must  provide  the  jobs. 

I  emphasize  that  budget  cuts,  reduc- 
tions in  specific  programs,  are  not  at 
all  the  same  thing  as  cuts  in  the  bene- 
fits the  truly  needy  actually  receive. 
The  President  is  determined,  as  I  am, 
to  prevent  people,  both  individuals 
smd  groups,  from  falling  through  the 
cracks  when  we  try,  as  we  must,  to 
reduce  Government  spending  and 
change  the  way  our  Nation  responds 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  do  indeed 
require  our  help. 

If  we  are  serious  about  helping  the 
poor,  what  are  we  doing,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  help  find  a  better 
way  to  do  so,  to  help  the  President's 
generally  valid  program  become  a  real- 
istic detailed  plan,  to  work  with  the 
Jaycees  and  civic  groups,  with  the  pri- 


vate sector,  with  churches,  with  other 
voluntary  groups? 

I  often  characterize  the  essence  of 
our  country,  of  our  way  of  life,  as 
■free  enterprise  times  compassion."  By 
"free  enterprise"  I  mean  not  just  en- 
trepreneurial economy,  but  also  the 
freedom  to  use  personal  choice  in  reli- 
gion, to  express  one's  views,  to  select 
and  enjoy  leisure  pursuits,  to  choose 
one's  vocation.  By  "compassion"  I 
mean  the  Judeo-Christian  and  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  preserving,  respecting, 
and  developing  the  individual. 

In  our  system,  rooted  in  and  sus- 
tained by  the  ancient  and  established 
principles  of  free  enterprise  and  com- 
passion, the  proper  function  of  Gov- 
ernment has  always  been  seen  as  that 
of  moderating  between  the  contending 
demands  of  the  two  principles. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  recognized,  in 
one  of  those  stunning  instances  of  bril- 
liant insight  that  occur  so  rarely  in 
the  long  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, that  government  should  be  a 
minimum,  not  a  maximum,  function. 
It  is  claimed  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
first  said,  "That  government  is  best 
which  governs  least."  That  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  underlying  our 
Constitution. 

Properly,  government  must  do  the 
minimum  that  is  needed  to  insure  that 
the  dynamic  of  free  enterprise  does 
not  trample  compassion  for  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  insure  that  a  false  defi- 
nition of  compassion  for  individuals 
does  not  so  constrain  enterprise  that  it 
cannot  operate  freely. 

President  Reagan,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address,  quoted  a  Democratic 
Governor  who  said,  "The  National 
Government  should  be  worrying  about 
arms  control,  not  potholes."  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  seek  to  respond 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  federalism, 
not  just  a  "new"  federalism  but  the 
federalism  that  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
constitutional  system.  My  own  State's 
Governor,  a  Democrat,  says.  "New 
Federalism  is  a  call  to  give  States  the 
responsibility  they  should  have  with 
the  idea  they  spend  tax  money  better 
and  more  efficiently."  I  suspect  that 
the  Governors  of  the  other  States  say 
about  the  same  thing. 

As  the  Governors  are  aware,  the 
President  seeks  not  an  abdication  of 
responsibility  but  a  long  overdue  rec- 
ognition and  use  of  the  increased  abili- 
ty, sensitivity,  and  sophistication  of 
State  governments  in  dealing  with 
hvunan  needs.  The  President  proposes, 
and  most  Governors  accept,  a  contin- 
ued essential  Federal  role  for  over- 
sight of  minimum  welfare  standards, 
civil  rights,  and  pass  through  of  re- 
sources to  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  question  we 
confront  is  whether  the  Congress  will 
even  approach  the  President's  pro- 
gram. Too  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress ask  more  money  than  the  Presi- 
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dent  requested  to  fund  the  programs 
in  which  they  have  a  special  interest, 
programs  all  certainly  well  inten- 
tioned.  They  criticize  the  President  for 
spending  too  much,  for  taxing  too 
little,  for  a  deficit  that  is  too  big.  The 
President  is  roundly  criticized  for  his 
efforts  to  try  something  different 
from  what  has  just  failed,  yet  his  ap- 
proach is  the  one  most  soundly  rooted 
in  the  fundamental  nature  of  our 
system. 

And,  Mr.  President,  inflation  has 
slowed  to  the  lowest  rate  in  many 
years.  Our  unemployment  rate,  excru- 
ciatingly high,  has  nonetheless  stabi- 
lized and  is  not  now  increasing.  Inter- 
est rates  have  dropped.  The  experts 
now  perceive  that  we  are  probably  bot- 
toming out  and  that  things  will  soon 
get  better.  Even  now,  even  with  our 
current  difficulties,  the  interest  rates 
and  the  inflation  that  ravage  business, 
the  consiuner,  the  elderly  and  those 
on  fixed  incomes,  are  far,  far  better 
than  those  left  to  us  by  the  previous 
administration. 

Yes,  we  are  in  a  painful  recession, 
but  the  President's  program  is  not  an 
artificial  fix  or  a  temporary  bandaid. 
It  is  the  solution.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
plore my  colleagues  and  all  Americans 
to  give  that  solution  a  chance  to  work. 
The  President  has  said  he  wants  to 
work  with  us,  that  he  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  his  oversdl  program  but 
flexible  on  the  specifics. 

Instead  of  criticizing,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing to  panic  in  the  face  of  dire 
predictions  of  this  or  that  awful  conse- 
quence, instead  of  presenting  the  un- 
seemly spectacle  of  flight  in  disarray 
before  a  parade  of  horrors,  we  should 
be  rallying  to  the  President's  call  to 
deal  directly  with  the  hard  issues.  We 
should  be  asking  ourselves  where  else 
we  can  reduce  spending,  cut  bureau- 
cracy, increase  efficiency,  promote 
equity,  respond  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  truly  need  our  help,  encour- 
age business,  counsel  patience,  and 
return  responsibilities  to  our  States 
and  localities. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  find  ways 
to  motivate  and  stimulate  the  private 
sector  to  involve  itself  in  our  social 
problems,  to  allow  business  and  the 
traditional  voluntarism  of  our  citizens 
to  assume  an  increasing  role  in  sup- 
porting individuals  and  enabling  them 
to  become  productive  members  of  our 
society.  Private  business  and  voluntary 
associations  of  our  citizens  should 
assume  the  active  part  in,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for,  much  of  what  Govern- 
ment, in  an  excess  of  zeal,  has  tried  in- 
adequately and  expensively  to  do. 
Congress  must  exercise  its  own  initia- 
tive to  bring  about  that  result.  That  is 
what  the  President  wants  us  to  do. 

We  must  fulfill  our  inescapable  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare. 


I  support  our  President.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  position  but  one  based  on  the 
urgent  need  of  our  Nation  and  the 
plight  of  its  people.  A  majority  of  our 
people  voted  for  his  programs.  For  the 
sake  of  all  our  people,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  him  by  adhering  to 
his  budget  request,  by  exercising  pa- 
tience, and  by  allowing  the  time  re- 
quired for  his  program  to  work. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


FUN  IN  SUN 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  one  day 
last  week,  a  contituent  of  mine— who  I 
suspect  is  an  irate  taxpayer— left  a 
copy  of  an  announcement  in  my  office 
in  Arkansas.  It  deals  with  something 
called  a  "Seminar  for  New  Managers," 
sponsored  by  the  Southwest  Region 
Training  Center  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management.  The  seminar  is 
scheduled  for  May  9-May  21,  1982,  at 
the  Rolling  Hills  Golf  Club  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  This  is  the  third  such 
seminar  offered  in  fiscal  year  1982.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  notice  from  OPM  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  a 
member  of  my  staff  called  the  person 
listed  as  a  contact  for  further  informa- 
tion. He  was  informed  that  this  person 
was  not  in  the  Dallas,  Tex.  regional 
office  of  OPM— because  he  was  attend- 
ing a  similar  conference  for  new  man- 
agers being  held  at  that  time.  This  one 
was  at  the  Sheraton  Orlando  Interna- 
tional Airport  Inn,  a  hotel  located  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  about  20  minutes  from 
Disney  World. 

The  seminar  now  being  held  in  Or- 
lando began  on  February  28  and  runs 
through  March  12.  It  is  a  residential 
seminar  for  new  managers  with  a  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  $1,350  per  person. 
This  covers  room  and  board,  per  diem 
expenses,  tuition  and  classroom  mate- 
rial. Any  travel  costs  incurred  by  the 
participants  are  additional,  but  they 
are  also,  of  course,  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  taxpayer.  The 
seminar  now  under  way  in  Orlando  is 
being  attended  by  30  Government  em- 
ployees from  a  number  of  agencies: 
The  Departments  of  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Hiunan  Resources,  Treasury,  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Employees  have  traveled  to 
Orlando     from     Maryland,     Virginia, 


Washington,  D.C.,  Missouri,  Panama, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texav. 

Mr.  President,  how  widespread  is 
this  practice  of  flying  Goverrunent 
employees  to  faraway  luxury  coramer- 
cial  resorts  for  training?  During  fiscal 
year  1981,  at  least  five  such  2-week 
residential  sessions  were  held  by  the 
southwest  region— three  at  the  Ban- 
dera Guest  Ranch  in  Bandera.  Tex.— 
about  45  miles  west  of  San  Antonio. 
Each  session  was  attended  by  about  40 
participants.  Two  more  sessions  were 
held  at  the  Rolling  Hills  Golf  Club  in 
Port  Lauderdale,  one  session  attended 
by  18  and  the  other  by  38  participants. 

How  much  does  one  of  these  sessions 
cost  the  taxpayer.  Mr.  President?  The 
cost  of  the  contract  for  training  at 
Rolling  Hills  was  $25,429— plus  air  fare 
for  each  person,  plus  the  cost  of 
paying  staff  to  conduct  the  training, 
and  in  some  instances  the  use  of  con- 
tractors to  do  the  training  at  about 
$180  or  more  per  day. 

Contracts  signed  with  commercial 
facilities  for  other  training  sessions 
held  by  the  southwest  region  have 
been  as  high  as  $35,000.  There  are  also 
the  hidden  costs  in  service  reductions 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  these 
managers  from  their  offices  during 
the  session. 

The  southwest  region  has  also  had 
an  active  schedule  for  fiscal  year  1982 
with  five  more  training  seminars 
scheduled.  One  was  held  at  the  Ban- 
dera Guest  Ranch,  Bandera.  Tex.  One 
is  taking  place  now  at  the  Sheraton 
Orlando,  as  I  mentioned,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $24,555.  Two  more  are  to  be 
held  at  the  Rolling  Hills  Golf  Club  in 
Fort  Lauderdale— one  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $34,360. 

How  much  is  the  Government 
spending  on  training  each  year?  The 
southwest  region— which  I  assume  to 
be  representative  of  the  10  OPM  re- 
gions—conducted a  total  of  900  train- 
ing sessions  during  fiscal  year  1981. 
These  sessions  ranged  in  time  from 
part  of  1  day  to  2  weeks.  Many  ses- 
sions were  held  at  Government  train- 
ing facilities,  but  most  others  were 
held  at  resorts  similar  to  those  I  have 
mentioned.  The  total  cost  of  such 
training  activities  was  approximately 
$2.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
total  Govemmentwide  cost  of  training 
by  all  agencies,  according  to  one  infor- 
mal estimate,  was  in  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Why  does  the  Government  use  out- 
side facilities,  when  they  have  their 
own  residential  quarters?  I  was  told 
that  the  Government  only  decides  to 
go  to  a  commercial  facility  to  conduct 
its  training  when  there  are  no  compa- 
rable Govermnent  facilities  available. 
When  they  decide  to  use  a  commercial 
site  they  must  go  through  a  competi- 
tive bidding  process.  They  first  set  cer- 
tain  criteria   such   as   costs,    quality. 
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ability  to  schedule,  accommodations, 
location,  transportation,  and  availabil- 
ity. Then  they  issue  a  request  for  pro- 
posals, but  in  the  southwest  region— 
since  publishing  the  request  lor  pro- 
posal in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily 
hardly  ever  yields  any  results— they 
supplemented  it  with  a  request  for  so- 
lications  from  19  handpicked  resort  fa- 
cilities. They  received  bids  for  the  Feb- 
ruary seminar  in  Orlando,  for  exam- 
ple, from  the  following:  Rolling  Hills 
Oolf  Club,  Fort  Lauderdale:  the  Sher- 
aton in  Orlando;  the  Hilton  at  Palm 
Beach,  Fla:  the  Holiday  Inn  at  Hilton 
Head,  S.C;  and  the  Holiday  Inn  at 
Jekyll  Island,  Ga.  The  price  of  use  of 
the  facility  ranged  from  a  high  of 
$49,257  to  a  low  of  $26,796.  For  the 
May  conference,  which  is  about  to 
take  place,  to  be  held  at  the  Rolling 
Hills  Golf  Club,  they  received  bids 
from  the  same  five  bidders,  with  Roll- 
ing Hills  receiving  the  award  at  a  bid 
of  $24,498. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  concerned 
with  the  escalating  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, as  all  of  us  are.  At  this  time  of 
fiscal  austerity,  every  penny  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  must  be  spent 
in  the  wisest  and  most  efficient  possi- 
ble manner.  I  do  not  question  the  view 
that  some  Government  training  is 
vital,  but  I  do  question  the  need  to 
conduct  training  outside  Government 
facilities— and  at  country  clubs  in  far- 
away and  exotic  resorts. 

I  also  question,  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  such  training  at  this  time 
when  a  great  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees are  being  RIF'd  and  fur- 
loughed.  I  question  this  when  agency 
services  to  the  public  are  being  de- 
creased at  the  same  time.  In  the 
southwest  region  alone,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  will  close  one  branch 
office,  and  a  nimiber  of  Civil  Service 
Information  Centers  are  being  reduced 
or  eliminated.  OPM  just  last  week  an- 
nounced a  reduction  in  force  of  over 
700  of  its  own  employees,  while  con- 
tinuing these  very  elaborate  training 
sessions  at  the  most  exotic  resorts 
across  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  these  expenditures,  and  I  request 
that  an  investigation  of  training  be 
conducted  immediately  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

I  am  asking  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  particular,  to  look  into  the 
training  activities  of  the  Southwest 
region  and  then,  of  course,  of  the 
other  nine  regions  of  OPM. 

I  also  call  upon  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Persormel  Management  to 
reevaluate  such  training  costs  and  con- 
sider alternatives  that  would  mean  re- 
tention of  services  and  the  savings  of 
millions  and  millions  of  tax  dollars. 
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.S.  Office  of  Personnel 
Management, 
Southwest  Region  Letter, 
*  Dallas,  Tex.,  February  17,  1982. 
'^o:  Heads  of  Activities,  Administrative  and 
Personnel  Officers 
Seminar  for  New  Managers— May  9-21. 

1982 
The  Southwest  Region  Training  Center 
will  conduct  its  third  fiscal  year  1982  session 
of  the  "Seminar  for  New  Managers"  on  May 
9  through  21.  1982,  at  the  Rolling  Hills  Golf 
Club,  Port  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

The  "Seminar  for  New  Managers"  is  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management's  two-week 
residential  seminar  at  the  base  of  our  execu- 
tive and  management  training  core  curricu- 
lum. Designed  for  managers  who  have  re- 
cently assumed  managerial  responsibilities, 
this  Intensive  training  experience  has  been 
validated  as  a  significant  first  step  of  our 
management  development  effort. 

If  you  have  additional  managers  who  need 
this  training,  I  urge  you  to  contact  our  Re- 
gional Training  Center  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  additional  spaces  for  our  May 
session. 

For  further  information,  please  contact 
Larry  Embrey  at  214/767-8241  or  FTS:  729- 
8241. 

,  Edward  Vela.  Jr., 

I  Regional  Director. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 


OPENING  THE  JAPANESE 
MARKET  FOR  U.S.  MEAT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  recent  weeks 
outlining  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties facing  U.S.  agriculture  in  the  area 
of  International  trade.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  ranchers  are  getting 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  in  interna- 
tional trade.  We  are  being  locked  out 
of  markets  overseas  by  unfair  trade 
practices,  but  the  executive  branch 
historically  has  not  been  willing  to 
press  the  case  for  American  agricul- 
ture by  aggressively  using  the  legal 
remedies  available  to  us  under  the 
international  trade  agreements. 

As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
International  Trade  Subcommittee 
and  as  cochairman  of  the  Senate 
Export  Caucus,  I  have  been  working  to 
change  our  international  trade  policy 
and  to  encourage  our  representatives 
to  stand  up  for  our  rights  under  inter- 
national law. 

Nowhere  is  such  an  aggressive  policy 
more  needed  than  in  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Japan.  Japan  enjoys  an  in- 
credible $18  billion  trade  surplus  with 
the  United  States,  yet  the  Japanese 
have  continually  thwarted  attempts 
by  U.S.  cattlemen  and  other  industries 
to  sell  their  products  in  that  lucrative 
market., 


Mr.  President,  last  week  I  met  with 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  U.S.  Meat  Export  Federation  for  a 
very  timely  discussion  of  the  interna- 
tional trade  problems  facing  U.S.  meat 
exporters.  The  chairman  of  the 
USMEF  is  Mr.  George  Peaster.  a  cattle 
feeder  from  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  he  has 
worked  hard  and  effectively  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  meat  exports.  His  efforts 
have  been  strongly  supported  by 
Texas  and  national  producer  groups 
and  by  the  meat  industry. 

This  meeting  was  particularly  timely 
because  of  the  fact  that  an  important 
Japanese  trade  delegation  was  in  town 
at  that  time.  A  major  part  of  the  mes- 
sage that  Mr.  Feaster  and  the  other 
members  of  the  USMEF  board 
brought  with  them  was  the  continuing 
problems  that  the  cattle  industry 
faces  in  trying  to  penetrate  the  thicket 
of  nontariff  trade  barriers  separating 
them  from  Japanese  consumers. 

Japanese  consumers  have  proven  to 
be  eager  to  buy  high-quality  U.S.  beef, 
and  American  cattle  ranchers  are  most 
anxious  to  sell  their  beef,  particularly 
in  these  times  of  lagging  domestic 
demand  and  low  prices.  A  break- 
through in  access  to  the  Japanese 
market  would  give  the  U.S.  cattleman 
an  important  new  market  for  his  prod- 
uct. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  Mr.  Esaki  and  the  other 
members  of  this  Japanese  delegation 
will  take  back  with  them  a  message  of 
deep  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
current  trade  deficit  of  some  $18  bil- 
lion which  we  have  with  Japan.  We 
are  even  more  concerned  with  the 
unfair  and  unlawful  methods  which 
the  Government  of  Japan  has  used  to 
achieve  this  tremendous  trade  advan- 
tage, and  we  are  determined  that  we 
must  achieve  fair  trade,  not  free  trade 
which  is  free  only  to  the  Japanese  who 
wish  to  sell  in  this  country  but  not  to 
the  American  company  which  wishes 
to  sell  in  Japan. 

I  have  made  a  series  of  speeches  on 
the  Senate  floor  outlining  the  impor- 
tance of  international  trade  to  the 
American  farmer,  the  problems  which 
we  are  facing  with  violations  of  the 
international  trade  agreements,  and 
the  remedies  which  are  available  to 
this  country  for  these  problems.  At  my 
request,  hearings  on  agricultural  trade 
barriers  were  held  in  the  International 
Trade  Subcommittee,  on  which  I  am 
the  ranking  Democrat,  to  explore  ways 
to  combat  trade  barriers  to  U.S.  agri- 
culture exports. 

The  situation  which  we  face  with 
Japan  is  a  classic  example  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  potential  solutions, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  international 
trade  in  agricultural  products,  and 
indeed  in  other  products  as  well. 
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JAPANESE  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Japan  maintains  a  system  of  import 
quotas  on  22  categories  of  agricultural 
products.  This  system  of  import 
quotas  is  a  clear  and  flagrant  violation 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs,  the  GATT.  In  addition. 
U.S.  agricultural  products  are  also 
faced  with  a  wide  range  of  nontariff 
trade  barriers  which  limit  trade  and 
add  to  the  huge  trade  deficit  which  we 
have  with  Japan. 

The  potential  benefits  to  hard- 
pressed  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
doing  away  with  these  trade  barriers 
are  obvious.  The  potential  market  for 
U.S.  beef  alone  is  estimated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
at  least  200.000  metric  tons  within  5 
years  after  liberalization. 

The  USMEF  and  its  members  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  in  trying  to 
penetrate  the  Japanese  market.  I 
worked  closely  with  the  USMEF  and 
its  members,  many  of  whom  are  from 
my  home  State  of  Texas,  during  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  which 
culminated  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1979. 
At  that  time  we  won  what  the  Japa- 
nese said  were  significant  concessions 
of  market  access  for  U.S.  beef.  The 
Japanese  increased  their  meat  import 
quota  for  high-quality  U.S.  beef  by 
10,000  metric  tons. 

This  may  sound  like  a  lot  at  first 
glance,  but  when  I  put  a  pencil  to  it  I 
found  that  it  only  came  to  about  one 
hamburger  per  Japanese  per  year. 
This  is  hao-dly  a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  history  of  international  free 
trade,  which  the  Japanese  profess  to 
support  so  strongly  and  use  so  well  to 
their  advantage.  Japanese  imports  had 
amounted  to  about  one  Big  Mac  per- 
person-per-year,  and  then  they  added 
a  quarter-pounder. 

OTHER  TRADE  BARRIERS 

Japan  is  rightly  famous  for  its  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers,  and  U.S.  beef  has 
to  fight  its  way  through  a  thicket  of 
these  barriers  in  addition  to  the  quota 
restrictions. 

Take  the  Livestock  Industry  Promo- 
tion Corporation,  for  instance.  The 
LIPC  is  a  quasi-governmental  entity 
through  which  over  90  percent  of  our 
exports  to  Japan  must  go.  The  LIPC 
has  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
see  that  the  U.S.  cattle  ranchers  are 
not  allowed  to  compete  and  develop  a 
market  for  their  products  in  Japan. 

For  instance,  the  LIPC  keeps  the 
price  of  U.S.  meat  at  artiflcally  high 
levels  in  order  to  discourage  consump- 
tion and  hold  down  consumer  demand. 
A  sirlion  strip  steak  which  sells  for 
$4.00  per  pound  on  the  west  coast  sells 
for  $4.50  per  pound  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  it  does  not  have  to  penetrate 
Japanese  trade  barriers.  That  same 
steak  sells  for  about  $15.00  per  pound 
in  Japan,  even  though  the  LIPC  paid 
the  same  $4.00  per  pound  price  for  it 
on  the  west  coast.  The  LIPC  has  a  real 
racket  going  at  the  expense  of  the 


American  cattleman  and  the  Japanese 
consumer. 

U.S.  STEAKS  ARE  KEPT  OUT 

Japan  brags  quite  regularly  about 
the  excellent  job  which  they  are  doing 
of  fulfilling  their  commitments  under 
the  trade  agreements  by  buying  the 
full  quota  amount  of  U.S.  high-quality 
beef.  On  the  surface  they  do  indeed 
have  an  excellent  track  record  in  this 
area,  particularly  when  compared  to 
the  very  poor  record  of  the  European 
Community. 

However,  the  LIPC  belies  these 
claims  by  keeping  U.S.  steaks  out.  The 
UPC  manipulates  its  purchases  to  fill 
most  of  the  quota  for  high  quality 
beef  with  less  desirable  cuts  like  short 
plate  and  chuck  rather  than  the  top 
quality  loin  cuts  which  we  consider  to 
be  our  best  products.  This  satisfies  the 
letter  of  the  law,  since  the  meat  comes 
from  choice  and  prime  grade  carcasses, 
but  it  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  trade  agreement.  This  ma- 
nipulation hurts  U.S.  marketing  ef- 
forts, which  are  aimed  at  selling  U.S. 
beef  as  a  top  quality  product,  by  label- 
ing inferior  cuts  as  top  quality  U.S. 
beef. 

The  extent  of  this  manipulation  is 
shocking.  In  a  tender  Issued  by  the 
LIPC  in  December  of  1981,  only  6  per- 
cent of  over  1,800  metric  tons  was  allo- 
cated to  strip  loins.  The  other  94  per- 
cent was  composed  of  short  plates, 
square  cut  chucks,  briskets,  shoulder 
clods,  and  skirt  plates— hardly  what 
we  would  consider  top  quality  cuts. 
Yet  this  entire  tender  was  counted  as 
part  of  the  high  quality  beef  quota, 
and  a  Texas  rancher  reading  a  Japa- 
nese press  release  would  assimie  that 
that  purchase  was  1,800  tons  of  choice 
steaks. 

RESTRICTIONS  COST  U.S.  JOBS.  MONEY 

The  Japanese  have  almost  totally 
locked  out  our  top-of-the-line  meat. 
Top  quality  U.S.  steaks,  individually 
wrapped  and  vacuum-sealed,  are  the 
Rolls-Royce  of  the  world  of  beef.  They 
are  a  value-added  product,  and  as  such 
generate  additional  jobs  in  meat  proc- 
essing in  this  country— jobs  that  are 
now  being  done  in  Japan. 

They  are  the  most  profitable  item  to 
the  U.S.  meat  industry,  and  represent 
the  most  dollars  to  the  hard-pressed 
American  cattle  rancher.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  if  meat  trade  with  Japan  could  be 
fully  liberalized  and  the  European 
Community  quota  filled,  the  U.S. 
cattle  industry  could  more  than  triple 
our  beef  exports.  This  would  be  worth 
over  $1  billion  and  would  add  about 
$25  per  head  to  U.S.  cattle  prices 
under  current  conditions. 

DIVIDE  AND  CONQUER 

The  Japanese  have  also  engineered 
their  meat  import  concessions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  strain  between  the 
United  States  and  our  friends  the  Aus- 
tralians, who  are  also  major  producers 


and  exporters  of  beef.  The  Australians 
produce  grass-fed  beef,  which  is  an  en- 
tirel/  different  product  than  the 
grain-fed  U.S.  beef.  Japan  is  a  major 
market  for  both  United  States  and 
Australian  beef.  However,  in  making 
these  token  concessions  to  the  United 
States  by  setting  up  quotas  for  our 
high-quality  beef,  the  Japanese  have 
maintained  a  tight  and  unchanging 
ceiling  on  their  total  beef  imports  by 
cutting  back  on  the  Australian  meat 
quota. 

Further  liberalizations  of  this  kind 
will  not  help  the  U.S.  cattleman  and 
should  not  be  considered  acceptable  by 
the  executive  branch.  We  must  push 
for  total  liberalization  of  the  Japanese 
meat  import  system.  Further  conces- 
sions of  this  kind  will  not  only  need- 
lessly anger  our  valued  friends  the 
Australians,  but  they  also  will  not  help 
the  American  cattle  rancher  in  the 
long  run.  Japan  is  an  important 
market  for  Australia,  and  if  the  Aus- 
traliaiTS  see  themselves  being  squeezed 
out  in  favor  of  high-quality  beef 
quotas  they  might  just  decide  to 
create  their  own  grain-feed  beef  indus- 
try in  order  to  stay  in  this  market. 

Right  now  the  United  States  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  which  is  a 
significant  producer  of  high-quality 
grain-fed  beef.  To  understand  the 
risks  of  losing  that  status  we  need  only 
ask  our  soybean  farmers  what  hap- 
pended  after  the  Nixon  soybean  em- 
bargo in  1973.  That  mistake  caused 
the  Japanese  to  pour  over  $1  billion 
into  the  development  of  a  Brazilian 
soybean  industry  which  is  now  a  major 
competitor  in  a  market  which  the 
United  States  use  to  dominate. 

The  Australians  are  major  suppliers 
to  the  Japanese  market,  and  they  have 
as  much  to  gain  from  Japanese  trade 
liberalization  as  we  do.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  Australian  meat  exports  to  Japan 
would  increase  even  more  than  would 
U.S.  meat  exports  following  trade  lib- 
eralization. In  addition,  elimination  of 
the  overall  quota  on  total  Japanese 
meat  imports  would  end  this  contrived 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  would  allow  each  of  us 
to  market  our  separate  products  in  an 
open  and  competitive  market,  just  as 
the  Japanese  now  do  in  our  countries. 

U.S.  PRESSURE  NEEDED 

Japan  is  a  grown,  developed  nation 
now,  and  it  is  time  that  they  accepted 
some  of  the  responsibilities  of  main- 
taining the  open  world  trading  system 
which  they  are  so  dependent  on  and 
from  which  they  benefit  so  much. 

The  Japanese  are  masterful  negotia- 
tors. They  will  talk  and  talk  and  ship 
and  ship.  They  have  excuses  by  the 
Toyota  pickup-load. 

I  believe  that  U.S.  negotiators  have 
spent  far  too  much  time  worrying 
about  the  concerns  of  other  nations 
and  far  too  little  time  worrying  about 
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the  needs  of  U.S.  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. It  is  time  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment started  working  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  instead  of  the  other  way 
around. 

We  are  asked  to  consider  the  politi- 
cal sensitivities  Japanese  politics  and 
not  to  insist  on  our  rights  under  the 
international  trade  agreements.  Yet 
how  much  sensitivity  to  U.S.  domestic 
politics  have  the  Japanese  shown  in 
destroying  the  U.S.  television  industry. 
crippling  the  U.S.  auto  industry,  and 
now  in  going  gunning  for  U.S.  high- 
technology  industries  such  as  semicon- 
ductors and  computers? 

The  United  States  cannot  and 
should  not  continue  to  pay  nothing 
but  lip  service  to  this  problem.  We 
should  insist  on  the  open  access  to  the 
Japanese  market  which  we  should 
have  under  the  international  trade 
laws,  and  we  should  use  the  remedies 
which  we  are  legally  entitled  to  under 
these  laws  to  get  this  access.  Failure  to 
use  these  remedies  makes  a  hollow 
mockery  of  them  and  only  adds  to  the 
growing  feeling  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
the  multilateral  trade  system. 

MOM  oral  TRADE  HELPS  EVERYONE 

The  Senator  from  Texas  under- 
stands how  important  international 
trade  is  to  U.S.  agriculture  and  to  this 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  I  want  to  build, 
not  destroy,  the  international  trade 
svstGm 

I  believe  that  a  major  test  of  the  via- 
bility of  the  multilateral  trade  system 
will  be  the  success  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  around  the 
world  in  gaining  access  to  the  Japa- 
nese market  Just  as  the  Japanese  have 
access  to  markets  in  other  countries. 

Our  friends  the  Japanese  must  un- 
derstand that  we  are  their  friends  and 
that  we  value  that  friendship.  We  are 
not  attacking  their  country  If  we  file 
section  301  complaints  or  take  other 
actions  to  secure  our  rights  under  the 
multilateral  trade  system. 

We  are  only  trying  to  make  the  mul- 
tilateral trade  system  work  for  every- 
one, and  thereby  preserve  it  in  the 
face  of  growing  protectionist  forces 
around  the  world  that  would  tear  it 
apart. 

The  American  farmer  Is  just  as  de- 
pendent on  an  open  world  trading 
system  as  is  the  Japanese  industrialist, 
and  I  believe  that  the  best  interest  of 
both  our  countries  would  be  served  by 
a  fair  and  open  trading  system. 

We  are  after  trade,  not  aid.  Given 
the  opportunity,  the  U.S.  farmer  and 
rancher  can  both  satisfy  the  demands 
of  Japanese  consumers  for  reasonably 
priced,  high  quality  food  and  reduce 
the  economic  and  political  strains  of 
the  current  $18  billion  trade  deficit. 

I  hope  that  such  an  opportunity  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  as  cochairman  of 
the  Senate  Export  Caucus  and  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  International  Trade 
Subcommittee  I  will  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  hasten  its  arrival. 


Japan  is  a  country  which  operates 
by  consensus.  They  respect  and  under- 
stand the  significance  of  a  consensus, 
and  I  will  do  my  part  to  build  a  con- 
sensus for- trade  liberalization  in  this 
country.  This  consensus  is  forming 
rapidly,  and  it  will  be  ignored  by 
Japan  and  our  other  trading  parners 
only  at  great  risk  to  our  current  multi- 
lateral system  of  international  trade. 


WOMEN  IN  UTAH:  LESSER 
KNOWN  HEROINES 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  Utah's 
women  have  played  and  continue  to 
play  a  critical  economic,  cultural,  and 
social  role  in  every  sphere  of  Utah,  life 
and  constitute  a  significant  portion  of 
the  labor  force  working  both  in  and 
out  of  the  home.  From  the  beginning 
they  worked  hand  in  hand  with  their 
husbands  on  farms,  in  businesses,  and 
in  the  domestic  trades  necessary  for 
the  rearing  of  large  families.  In  the 
annuals  of  Utah  history,  the  names  of 
a  few  women  are  heard  repeatedly. 
These  women  have  been  used  again 
and  again  in  lesson  and  lecture  as  ex- 
amples of  strength.  A  few  were  strong 
and  talented,  often  heroic,  but  many 
persons  of  less  renown  also  merit  at- 
tention. These  individuals,  too,  gave 
support  to  their  contemporaries.  The 
personal  histories  of  many  of  these 
women  have  been  lost  to  us  forever, 
but  a  few  have  been  preserved  to  in- 
spire us,  both  men  and  women,  even  to 
this  day.  Among  them  is  Josephine 
Streeper  Chase,  whose  personal  diary 
reveals  to  us  the  day-to-day  life  of  a 
pioneer  wife,  mother  of  16,  Sunday 
Schoolteacher,  successful  manager  of 
a  large  household,  and  faithful  church 
member.  Her  diary  reveals  a  pioneer 
story  of  struggle,  disappointment,  sad- 
ness, laughter,  and  work.  It  bespeaks 
of  weariness,  love  of  children,  sur- 
mounting doubt,  artistic  yearnings, 
and  impatience  with  frustrated 
dreams.  One  spring  day,  she  realisti- 
cally ended  the  entry  by  writing,  "but 
I  see  plainly,  this  earth  is  not  heaven." 
Upon  reaching  the  last  summer  of  her 
life,  this  brave  woman  who  had  bat- 
tled so  long  against  bruises  of  spirit 
and  misery  of  body  was  gravely  ill.  It 
was  as  if  she  literally  willed  herself  to 
keep  ahead  of  each  day's  work.  On 
July  18,  1894,  she  wrote: 

Our  paper  said  this  morning  that  Utah 
was  a  State.  There  was  a  beehive  at  the 
heading  and  it  was  signed  by  Orover  Cleve- 
land, the  President  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
well,  I  put  our  colors  out  and  tied  some  wil- 
lows and  deer  horns  to  the  tree  .  .  .  our 
colors  .  .  .  red,  white  and  blue. 

Josephine  was  not  alone  in  her  hard 
work  or  earnest  desire  that  things 
should  be  better.  Women  of  many  reli- 
gious and  ethnic  groups  who  followed 
after  her  also  labored  in  the  hope  that 
things  could  be  made  better— better 
for  someone  today  and  better  for 
those  who  followed  them. 


Among  the  Greek  immigrants  who 
settled  in  Utah  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, it  is  recorded  that  there  was  one 
"Magerou,"  matriarch  of  the  first 
Greek  families  who  came  to  work  in 
Utah's  mines.  This  woman  was  an  ex- 
perienced midwife,  and  as  such,  deliv- 
ered many  Utah  babies.  She  was 
skilled  in  the  folk  cures  of  her  native 
people  and  ministered  to  the  psycho- 
logical fears  and  physical  ailments  of 
the  increasing  numbers  of  immigrants 
who  came  to  work  in  the  mines. 
Steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  old 
ways  and  skilled  in  the  new,  she  nur- 
tured all  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  integration  of  many  into  Utah  life. 

Similar  to  "Magerou,"  a  number  of 
women  have  emerged  to  lead  particu- 
lar groups  in  Utah.  Among  the  Span- 
ish-speaking people  there  were  also 
women  leaders,  often  known  as  "cur- 
anderas."  One  of  these,  Incamacion 
Florez,  was  well  known  in  Utah  and 
the  surrounding  States  for  her  cures. 
She  practiced  part  art  and  part  medi- 
cine, which  she  learned  from  five  cen- 
turies of  Spanish /Indian  culture  and 
which,  for  many  Spanish-speaking 
people,  provided  the  greatest  fount  of 
hope  in  the  Anglo  culture.  From  as  far 
away  as  Texts  people  came  to  benefit 
from  her  healing  powers  which  were 
inspired  by  a  deep  religious  belief.  She 
accepted  no  pay  for  her  work  and 
often  provided  food  and  shelter  for 
the  hungry  and  homeless.  She  was  a 
unifying  force,  and  a  leader  among  her 
people. 

The  contributions  of  women  in 
Utah's  history  are  as  various  and 
colorful  as  the  history  of  the  State 
itself.  Today,  we  would  like  to  honor 
those  women,  both  famous  and  not  so 
famous,  for  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  Utah  history.  We  should 
also  be  reminded  by  the  examples  of 
these  women  who  never  sought  recog- 
nition, that  our  own  actions  should  be 
driven  not  by  a  desire  for  notoriety  or 
fortune,  but  by  love  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. If  we  serve  our  Nation,  our  State, 
our  neighborhoods,  and  families  well, 
the  rewards  will  be  both  personal  and 
public. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  order  for  a  period  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12:30  during  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  is  informed  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  wish  to  have  a  colloquy  con- 
cerning proposed  legislation  at  the 
hour  of  12:15. 

RECESS  UNTIL  1 3: IS  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12:15 


Is 


p.m. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:15  a.m.,  recessed  until 
12:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Stevens). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Alaska,  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  Abdnor  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Zorinsky),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  49  Leg.] 
YEAS-93 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    further   morning   business?    If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


SENATOR  HARRISON  A. 
WILLIAMS.  JR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reawJ 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  204)  expelling  Sena- 
tor Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr..  of  New 
Jersey,  from  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
our  intention  to  again  institute  a 
quonun  call.  There  will  be  a  live 
quorum.  If  it  Is  not  responded  to.  we 
will  have  a  motion  to  instruct  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  Senators.  It  is  our  at- 
tention to  start  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  at  1  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamt>er  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  24  Leg.] 
1st  Call 


Abdnor 

Dodd 

Inouye 

Biden 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Byrd.  Harry  P.. 

Oam 

Steven* 

Jr. 

Hatfield 

Welcker 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Henin 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quonmi  Is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
csdl  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  compel  the  attendance  of 
the  absent  Members,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Baker 

Olenn 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Oorton 

NIckles 

Bentsen 

Oraasley 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hart 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatch 

PeU 

BoGchwIU 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Henin 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

HoUlngs 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Saaser 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Schmitt 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Danforth 

lAxalt 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Symms 

Denton 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Long 

Tiongas 

Dodd 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Dole 

Mathias 

Warner 

Domenlci 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Williams 

Eagleton 

McClure 

East 

Melcher 
NAYS-3 

Ooldwater 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Johnston 

Tower 

Zorinsky 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  With  the  addition  of  the 
Senators  voting  who  did  not  answer 
the  question  call,  a  quonmi  is  present. 

The  Chair  states  that  the  propo- 
nents on  this  resolution  have  now  used 
466  minutes;  the  opponents  have  used 
501  minutes,  according  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  once  before,  I  think  our  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  agreement 
dealing  with  the  allocation  of  time 
equally  each  day  has  been  more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance. But  I  think,  altogether,  the  time 
allocation  has  worked  itself  out  very 
well,  so  I  am  not  greatly  concerned 
about  it. 

Unless  there  is  some  indication  by 
the  managers  on  both  sides  that  they 


would  like  to  try  to  redress  that  imbal- 
ance, I  suggest  that  we  proceed,  what- 
ever the  requirements  of  this  day  and 
subsequent  days  may  require  in  terms 
of  the  presentations  of  the  point  of 
view  of  individual  Senators. 

I  expect  the  Senate  will  t)e  in  session 
until  6  today,  and  in  session  tomorrow 
on  this  issue  as  necessary.  The  outlook 
for  Friday  is  uncertain.  While  I  have 
indicated  previously  that  we  would  not 
be  in  session  on  Friday.  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  let  me  have  a  little  more  time 
to  examine  that  prospect,  so  do  not 
depend  at  this  moment  on  not  being  in 
on  Friday.  I  still  hope  that  that  will 
not  be  necessary.  I  thought  I  should 
give  at  least  that  advance  notice  to 
Members,  that  there  is  at  least  a  possi- 
bility of  that. 

Mr.  I>resident,  if  I  may  speak  on  one 
subject  just  briefly.  I  should  like  to 
clarify  the  record. 

I  think  I  understand  the  pressure 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  under,  and  I  am  sympa- 
thetic. I  observed  on  television  last 
night  a  remark  by  him  which  I  under- 
stood to  mean  that  he  thought  the  Re- 
publican Conference  had  adopted  a 
caucus  position  in  support  of  either 
expulsion  or  some  other  result  in  this 
proceeding. 

Simply  for  the  sake  of  putting  the 
record  straight.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  and  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  that  that  never  happened. 

There  has  never  been  a  caucus  posi- 
tion on  this  case.  On  the  contrary,  at 
every  policy  luncheon,  at  every  meet- 
ing of  our  chairmen,  at  every  meeting 
of  the  conference,  there  has  been  an 
admonition  to  "keep  your  mind  open 
and  to  hear  the  arguments  on  this 
matter  and  not  to  make  statements  in 
public."  I  have  hewed  to  that  consist- 
ently. 

I  have  checked  the  records  of  the 
conferences  and  the  Policy  Committee 
to  make  sure  that  that  is  universally 
so.  It  is  so,  and  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  for  the  record  and  for  the  benefit 
of  my  friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  when  I  returned  yes- 
terday afternoon,  I  was  given  that  In- 
formation from  a  most  reliable  source, 
and  then  It  was  verified  by  a  friend 
who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the 
cloth,  the  clergy,  who  had  heard  a 
report  to  that  effect  on  the  radio  as  he 
drove  here  from  New  Jersey. 

That  was  my  information,  and  the 
sources  of  the  information  have 
always  been  most  reliable  sources.  I 
suggest  that  the  majority  leader  would 
appreciate  my  response,  having  heard 
that.  My  response  was  deep  disap- 
pointment, and  I  expressed  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Indeed,  I  would  have  felt  that 
disappointment  under  similar  circum- 
stances. This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  criti- 
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cism  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
I  do  think  I  understand  something  of 
his  dilemma  and  the  pressure  and 
stress  that  he  Is  under  at  this  time. 

However,  I  wanted  this  Record,  the 
Congressional  Record,  to  show  that. 
Indeed,  there  was  never  such  a  caucus 
and,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  con- 
sistent and  multiple  admonitions  to 
Members  on  this  side  that  they  should 
not  form  or  express  a  judgment  on 
this  matter  prior  to  hearing  the 
debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  To  follow  up  on 
that,  I  have  seen  Members  of  the 
Senate  quoted  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  made  up  their  mind.  That,  of 
course,  was  again  part  of  my  deep  dis- 
appointment, that  judgment  had  been 
arrived  at  in  the  minds  of  many  before 
the  full  case  had  been  discussed  in  this 
limited  context  of  the  Senate  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  certainly  sympathize  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), as  was  indicated  through  the 
press  last  evening.  I  understand  his 
frustration  and  his  anger;  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  I  think  that  we  all 
would  have  been  somewhat  angered 
and  disappointed.  We  do  not  think 
this  is  a  partisan  issue  at  all.  We  have 
discussed  it  in  that  manner  in  our 
caucus,  and  it  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
So,  I  have  empathy  for  his  feeling  of 
outrage. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority leader  when  he  says  what  he 
has  said  that  there  has  been  no  discus- 
sion in  his  caucuses.  I  hope  I  am  not 
misstating  what  he  said.  But,  in  any 
event,  he  says  there  has  been  no  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  caucus  and  that 
every  member  of  the  caucus  has  been 
left  to  make  his  own  determination 
within  his  own  conscience.  If  I  am  mis- 
stating the  Senator,  I  certainly  want 
to  correct  the  record. 

However,  I  will  say  this,  suid  I  will 
close:  It  would  have  been  a  disappoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  all  of  us  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  had  the  Republican 
caucus  taken  a  position  which  would 
have  been  a  partisan  position  in  this 
matter,  and  I  would  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  uncharacteristic  of 
the  majority  leader,  knowing  him  as  I 
do  and  having  experienced  over  this 
year  and  a  half  his  extreme  consider- 
ation of  the  wishes  and  the  needs  of 
the  minority.  He  has  gone  further  in 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  my 
people  than  I  would  have  gone  in 
many  instances. 

I  thought  the  situation  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Williams  was  very  unfair,  and 
I  would  have  been  very  disappointed 
likewise  and  would  have  stated  it.  But 
I  believe  the  majority  leader  when  he 
says  that  the  Republican  caucus  took 


no  such  position,  and  I  am  perfectly  at 
ease  with  his  statement  in  that  regard. 
As  to  a  nose  count,  that  is  something 
else.  I  do  not  know  of  any  nose  count. 
There  haa'been  none  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  have  not  ordered  a  nose  count 
of  votes.  I  do  not  know  what  the  count 
is  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  think 
the  majority  leader  is  wise  in  having 
taken  the  floor  to  debunk  any  impres- 
sion of  a  caucus  position  and  to  state 
for  the  Record  what  the  facts  really 
are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

May  I  say  that  the  caucus,  meaning 
either  the  conference  or  the  policy 
committee  or  the  policy  commfttee 
luncheon,  has  never  been  asked  to 
take  a  position  on  this  matter.  They 
have  never  taken  a  position  on  this 
matter.  There  never  has  been  any  sug- 
gestion that  they  take  a  position  on 
this  matter  and,  indeed,  to  the  con- 
trary, there  have  been  repeated  admo- 
nitions from  me  and  from  others  that 
Members  should  not  take  a  position 
nor  make  a  public  statement  in  respect 
to  this  matter,  the  ultimate  conclusion 
of  this  matter,  until  after  the  debate  is 
finished  on  this  floor.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  make  this 
statement  at  this  time. 

The  reason  I  expressed  some,  I 
guess,  facial  concern  when  the  minori- 
ty leader  began  his  remarks,  when  he 
said  it  never  has  been  discussed  in 
caucus,  obviously  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed. But  in  each  instance  when  it 
was  discussed  my  admonition  was 
"Wait,"  and  there  was  a  universal  and 
unexcepted  view  that  that  should  not 
be  the  subject  of  a  party  caucus.  It 
never  was.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

I  would  only  add  to  this  that  Sena- 
tor Inoute  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Mi- 
nority Conference,  and  I  occupy  the 
position  of  Secretary  to  the  Republi- 
can Conference,  and  I  further  reiter- 
ate what  the  majority  leader  has  said. 

Under  our  rules,  at  least,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  Republican  confer- 
ence or  caucus  to  take  a  position 
unless  we  resolved  ourselves  into  a 
conference,  and  I  would  be  the  one 
who  would  call  that  particular  confer- 
ence. 

To  my  good  friend  from  New  Jersey, 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  with 
whom  I  have  served  there  for  years, 
we  have  not  had  a  conference. 

It  would  be  literally  impossible  for 
us  to  take  an  official  position  because 
we  have  not  held  one  during  all  of  this 
time.  I  would  have  been  the  one  to  call 
one.  So  we  just,  from  a  procedural 
standpoint,  we  could  not  have  held  or 
taken  a  position  on  this  because  I  have 
not  even  called  a  conference  for  that 
purpose  to  even  talk  about  it. 


Again,  the  majority  leader  in  the 
policy  luncheon,  which  is  a  discussion 
group,  every  week  without  fail,  every 
Tuesday,  has  stated  "I  implore  all  of 
you  not  to  take  positions  collectively 
or  individually  until  this  has  been 
heard." 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
could  just  add  one  thing,  if  I  might,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield,  my  in- 
formation was,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
gathering  that  did  discuss  this  ques- 
tion, different  this  morning.  It  was  not 
that  Senator  Garn  called  a  caucus,  but 
it  was  in  connection  with  a  luncheon 
yesterday  of  the  Members  of  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
speak  to  that,  that  is  the  Republican 
policy  luncheon  held  each  Tuesday. 
That  was  not  done  yesterday  at  the 
policy  luncheon.  It  was  not  done  at 
any  policy  luncheon,  at  any  confer- 
ence, or  any  caucus. 

I  have  asked  the  staff  of  the  confer- 
ence to  supply  me  with  the  records 
since  September.  I  have  16  times  at  16 
different  luncheons  admonished  Re- 
publican members  to  not  state  a  public 
position  on  this  matter  nor  to  make  up 
their  minds  until  after  we  have  heard 
the  debate.  Sixteen  times  I  have  done 
it. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  very  act  of 
admonishing  Senators  not  to  make  up 
their  minds  has  been  fragmented  and 
been  suggested  to  others  as  a  sugges- 
tion. But  I  want  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  to  know  it  did  not  happen  yes- 
terday, it  did  not  happen  at  any  time, 
and  will  not  happen  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  proceed  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  all  those  who  assisted  me 
in  this  endeavor  and,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  single  out  three  staff  assistants 
who  have  spent  many  hours,  many 
days,  and  m&ny  weekends  working  on 
this  matter.  They  are  John  Pingree. 
John  Hardy,  and  Robert  Aim,  who  was 
the  assistant  in  charge. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  course  of  the 
past  week  the  Senate  has  laid  aside  all 
other  business  and  focused  its  entire 
attention  on  the  case  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  always 
regard  these  days  as  having  been  well 
spent.  Well  spent  because  we  have  all 
had  our  attention  focused  on  the  very 
difficult  subject  of  ethical  standards 
which  accompany  our  high  office;  well 
spent  because  we  have  discussed  the 
conduct  of  the  FBI  which  must,  I  be- 
lieve, and  will  be.  investigated;  and 
well  spent  because  we  have  allowed  a 
longtime  and  much-cherished  col- 
league to  present  to  us  all  of  the  facts 
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which  he  feels  are  important  to  our 
decision. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us,  difficult  as 
these  days  have  been,  will  always 
regard  this  debate  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  high  sense  of  justice  which  is 
embodied  in  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion. And  this  afternoon,  as  we  come 
close  to  the  end  of  these  proceedings,  I 
wish  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  cer- 
tain points  which  I  feel  essential  to 
any  decision  in  this  case. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  a  few  items 
which  deserve  further  clarification. 
First  and  foremost,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  Ethics  Committee 
proceedings  were  fair.  But  that  does 
not  foreclose  the  raising  of  new  evi- 
dence, even  when  that  evidence  in- 
volves witnesses  who  were  available  at 
the  time  of  the  committee  hearing.  As 
we  know,  the  evidence  in  this  matter 
has  been  dribbling  out  piece  by  piece, 
day  by  day,  and  week  by  week.  As  it 
comes  out,  we  have  new  questions  to 
ask  old  witnesses,  and  we  have  ques- 
tions to  ask  new  witnesses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield. 

MR.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  Member  of  this 
Senate  who  is  more  respected  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOUYE),  and  I  think  that  if  there 
is  any  one  individual  who  has  stood 
out— there  have  been  several— in  this 
debate  as  a  paragon  of  patience,  con- 
sideration of  his  colleagues,  fairness  to 
both  sides,  integrity,  and  a  person  to 
be  admired  it  is  Daniel  Inouve. 

This  may  be  his  last  presentation  of 
the  matt.pr,  I  do  not  know.  He  may 
have  other  words  to  say.  But  I  think 
he  is  entitled  to  better  attendance 
than  we  have  at  this  moment. 

The  Senate  has  been  diligent  in  its 
attendance.  There  have  been  times 
when  I  have  had  to  be  called  from  the 
floor,  for  example,  to  speak  with  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Germany;  I  have 
had  a  problem  of  the  possibility  of  a 
complete  shutdown  of  the  National 
Steel  Co.  plant  at  Weirton,  W.  Va., 
with  a  loss  of  jobs  of  12,000  employees, 
so  all  of  us  at  times  have  had  to  be 
absent  from  the  floor. 

But  as  I  look  around  now  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  better  attendance,  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  forgive  me  for 
interrupting  him.  I  think  he  is  entitled 
to  better  attendance  by  the  whole 
Senate,  and  I  do  not  say  this  to  cast 
any  reflection  on  Senators  who  cannot 
be  on  the  floor  now  because  there  are 
many  reasons  why  they  cannot  be. 

What  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Majority 
Leader,  is  that  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  willing  to  yield 
for  a  quorum,  we  have  a  live  quorum 
and  see  if  we  carmot  get  the  full  at- 
tendance to  hear  what  Danny  Inouye 
is  going  to  say.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
that. 


So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no 
speech  in  this  debate  which  has  been 
more  impressive  than  was  his  opening 
statement.  For  him  now  to  have  half 
the  attendance  of  the  Senate,  I  think 
certainly  does  not  create  a  good  im- 
pression on  any  of  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  minor- 
ity leader.  He  is  entirely  right.  We 
have  had  good  attendance  until  this 
moment,  and  now  I  will  judge  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  Senate  is 
here. 

This  is  an  important  presentation.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  just  two  alterna- 
tives: One  is  to  hope  that  those  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  will  come  quick- 
ly to  the  floor  so  that  we  do  not  waste 
time,  and  the  other  is  to  attempt  to 
persuade  them  to  come  through  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms. 

I  intend  now,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  that  purpose,  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  I  continue  to 
hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  it  to 
go  live  and  that  consent  will  be  given 
to  rescind  the  call  if  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  good  attendance  on  the  floor. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

QtJORmf  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 


[Quorum  No.  25  Leg.] 


Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bradley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Danforth 
Exon 
Oam 
Gorton 
Hatch 


Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Henin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Mathias 

Matsunaca 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Pell 


Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Williams 


yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Th^legislatlve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90, 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  50  Leg.] 
YEAS— 90 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

BIden 

Boren 

Boachwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
ChUes 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
Eacleton 
East 


Goldwater 
Long 


Dole 
Grassley 


Exon 

Pord 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

HayakawB 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

NAYS-4 
Proxmire 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Pack wood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riecle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Saaser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Williams 


Quayle 


NOT  VOTING-6 


Kassebaum 
Sarbanes 


Thurmond 
Zorinsky 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  Is  now  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  remain  on  the  floor, 
mindful  of  the  admonition  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members  in  this  body,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  most  respected.  We  are  to  hear  his 
remarks  at  this  time.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  remain  on  the  floor  the  re- 
mainder of  this  day  to  hear  him  and 
other  speakers. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
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what  he  has  said.  Mr.  Inouye  is  the 
Senator  who  is  doing  his  best,  out  of 
conscience,  deep  conscience,  to  repre- 
sent Mr.  Williams.  I  think  of  all  Sena- 
tors who  ought  to  be  listened  to.  it 
should  be  Danny  Inouye. 

I  thank  all  Senators  for  responding 
to  the  call. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  these  good  and  kind 
words. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  new  evidence 
that  continues  to  dribble  out  day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  really  does  not  go 
to  the  heart  of  this  case,  that  it  does 
not  alter  the  words  of  Pete  Williams. 
I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
his  words  were  not  spoken  in  a 
vacuum,  that  his  words  must  always 
be  read  with  the  words  of  other  indi- 
viduals who  were  Involved.  It  is  to  the 
words  of  these  other  individuals  that 
this  new  evidence  goes. 

The  heart  of  this  case  consists  of  the 
actions  of  Angelo  Errichetti,  the  pro- 
fane Mayor  of  Camden;  Mel  Weinberg, 
a  supercon  man;  Anthony  Amoroso, 
the  FBI  agent;  and  Harrison  Wil- 
liams. 

The  new  evidence  substantially  af- 
fects the  credibility  and  the  motives  of 
three  of  the  four  principal  partici- 
pants in  this  case.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  if  this  evidence  under- 
mines the  credibility  of  these  partici- 
pants or  changes  the  context  of  these 
conversations  or  suggests  a  manipula- 
tion of  events,  it  will  go  to  the  heart  of 
this  case,  straight  to  the  heart  of  this 
case.  Because  without  these  three— Er- 
richetti, Amoroso,  Weinberg— there  is 
no  context.  Without  these  three- 
Amoroso,  Errichetti,  and  Weinberg— 
there  are  no  conversations  to  review. 
Without  these  three— Errichetti, 
Amoroso,  and  Weinberg— there  is  no 
case. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  have  read 
recent  editorials  and  we  have  heard 
from  our  constituents  that  Pete  Wil- 
liams was  convicted  of  crimes  and, 
therefore,  expulsion  is  the  only 
remedy  possible. 

The  Ethics  Committee  has  said  that 
the  Senate  should  proceed  independ- 
ently of  these  convictions,  and  I  agree. 
The  convictions  in  Brooklyn  are  a 
house  of  cards  that  could  collapse  at 
any  moment. 

If  the  Senate's  action  is  based  on  the 
trial  court,  and  the  trial  court  verdict 
is  overturned,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  except  perhaps  a  Senate  that 
looks  foolish  because  we  were  in  a 
rush  to  thrust  an  embarrassment  from 
our  midst.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  who 
have  spoken  thus  far  would  agree  on 
at  least  this  one  proposition.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  Senate  to  judge  our  col- 
league solely  on  the  evidence  before 
us.  And  the  Senate  cannot  and  should 
not  rest  its  decision  on  an  initial  judg- 


ment of  a  court  in  what  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  long  and  complex  judicial 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  such  a 
view  of  this  case  will  not  win  us  any 
friends;  I  know  that  this  view  will  be 
misunderstood  by  many  of  our  con- 
stituents. But  I  believe  that  such  a 
view  will  serve  this  body  as  an  institu- 
tion by  maintaining  the  independence 
of  our  judgment  of  a  colleague's  be- 
havior. It  has  been  said  many  times 
that  the  Constitution  commits  that 
power  into  our  hands  and  that  we 
must  not— we  must  not— delegate  it  to 
the  judicial  branch. 

Much  hsis  been  made  of  the  accept- 
ance by  Pete  Williams  of  stock  certifi- 
cates representing  interest  in  three 
valueless  dummy  corporations— GTO, 
PRV,  smd  PIT.  Let  us  examine  again 
the  issue  of  value  of  these  stock  certif- 
icates, both  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual  value,  and  from  Senator  Wil- 
liams' perception  of  the  value  or  po- 
tential value  of  these  certificates.  I 
think  it  Is  absolutely  clear  from  the 
record  that  the  three  corporations 
and,  consequently,  the  stock  in  these 
three  corporations,  had  no  actual 
value.  No  one  argues  with  that.  During 
the  meeting  of  July  11,  1979,  at  which 
these  corporations  were  purportedly 
formed— incidentally,  a  meeting  that 
Senator  Williams  did  not  attend— an 
attempt  was  made  to  observe  certain 
legal  formalities.  The  corporations 
were,  however,  never  legally  incorpo- 
rated and  anyone  who  views  the  video- 
tape of  this  meeting  cannot  help  but 
think  that  the  meeting  was  liitle  more 
than  ludicrous. 

At  the  trial,  the  FBI  agent,  Mr. 
Amoroso,  admitted  that  the  corpora- 
tions had  no  bank  siccounts.  had  no 
assets  of  any  kind,  had  no  registered 
agent,  and  that  the  stock  in  those  cor- 
porations was  worthless.  Similarly,  the 
Government's  witness.  Mr.  Sand^  Wil- 
liams, the  notably  unsuccessful  busi- 
nessman and  long-time  political  associ- 
ate of  PfTE  Williams,  who  agreed  to 
testify  against  Pete  for  promise  of  im- 
munity, also  testified  that  the  stock 
had  absolutely  no  value. 

After  the  close  of  the  investigation 
against  Pete  Williams,  the  Justice 
Department  Itself  recognized  that  the 
stock  in  these  admittedly  fictitious 
corporations  had  no  value,  but  it  de- 
cided not  to  bring  a  civil  suit,  because 
he  had  never  received  anything  of 
value.  We  have  been  told  that  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  stock  actually 
had  any  value,  but  that  what  is  impor- 
tant is  what  Senator  Williams 
thought  regarding  the  value  or  the  po- 
tential value  of  the  stock.  I  agree.  His 
intentions  are  important.  I  think  that 
we  can  get  a  good  indication  of  what 
Senator  Williams  thought  of  the 
value  of  the  stock  from  the  way  he 
treated  these  stock  certificates. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  during  which 
the  three  corporations  were  purport- 


edly formed  and  before  receiving  any 
paper.  Pete  Williams  gave  his  lawyer 
a  copy  of  the  Senate  Rules  and  asked 
him  to  review  its  provisions  and  to 
advise  him  as  to  whether  he  should 
disclose  any  Interest  in  these  corpora- 
tions. He  was  advised  by  his  lawyer 
that  there  was  no  necessity  to  disclose 
his  ownership  because  the  stock  had 
no  value. 

After  the  incorporation  meeting,  the 
FBI  agent,  Mr.  Amoroso,  anxiously 
sought  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Pete 
Williams  to  deliver  these  stock  certifi- 
cates. He  succeeded  in  setting  up  a 
meeting  through  Pete  Williams' 
lawyer.  Pete  Williams  had  indicated 
to  his  lawyer  that  he  was  not  interest- 
ed in  receiving  any  stock  because  it 
was  worthless,  a  belief  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  advice  of  his  lawyer.  But, 
he  said  if  they  wanted  to  give  him  any 
stock,  they  could  meet  him  at  the 
Kennedy  Airport  at  the  lounge,  the 
Northwest  Airlines  lounge,  before  his 
plane  departed  for  Europe. 

Incidentally,  after  meeting  with 
Amoroso  and  the  others,  he  went 
about  introducing  these  FBI  agents  to 
his  colleagues,  who  were  there  in  the 
waiting  room.  This  meeting  was  not 
arranged  in  some  sleazy,  dark  comer 
or  in  some  cellar  of  the  airport.  It  was 
not  a  meeting  arranged  to  deliver  sur- 
reptitiously $18  million  in  stock  certifi- 
cates. 

Upon  receiving  these  stock  certifi- 
cates, these  certificates  that  we  have 
been  told  had  a  perceived  value  of  $18 
million,  what  did  Pete  do  with  them? 
He  put  them  in  his  flight  bag,  where  I 
would  put  my  coughdrops  and  plane 
ticket.  And  It  went  through  all  these 
various  customs  points  throughout  the 
trip. 

After  returning  to  Washington,  the 
same  bag  was  just  thrown  on  the  floor 
in  an  office  that  he  knew  had  been 
burglarized  many  times  before.  And,  in 
fact,  the  Capitol  Police  record  shows 
that,  right  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  his  office  was  burglarized. 

Remember,  these  $18  million  certifi- 
cates were  not  placed  in  a  safe.  Where 
would  you  put  $18  million  of  stock  cer- 
tificates? In  a  flight  bag  on  a  floor?  Or 
in  a  safe-deposit  box?  Or  at  least  take 
them  home? 

The  stock  certificates  lay  untouched 
on  his  office  floor  for  5  months,  until 
the  existence  of  the  stock  was  brought 
to  his  attention  by  an  interview  with 
FBI  agents. 

Is  all  of  this— an  indifference  to  re- 
ceiving the  stock  certificates  in  the 
first  place,  the  casual  discarding  of  the 
certificates  on  the  floor  of  an  office 
which,  incidentally,  had  been  burglar- 
ized many  times— is  all  of  this  consist- 
ent with  the  claim  that  Pete  Williams 
believed  the  stock  had  a  value  of  $18 
million?  You  think  about  it.  Is  that 
the  way  any  one  of  you  would  have 
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treated  stock  that  was  valued  at  $18 
million  or,  for  that  matter.  $1,000? 

Much  has  also  been  made  of  Pete 
Williams'  alleged  attempt  to  conceal 
his  interest  in  the  stock.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Pete  Williams  clearly 
intended  to  conceal  his  purported  in- 
terest in  the  dummy  corporations.  But 
I  suggest  to  all  of  you  that  a  careful 
review  of  the  statement  made  by  Pete 
on  tape  seemed  to  me  to  be  clearly  in- 
consistent with  such  a  claim. 

If  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  conceal 
his  interest,  why  would  he  have  indi- 
cated at  various  times  that  he  intend- 
ed to  disclose  his  interest  and  thereby 
risk  offending  those  who  seemed 
intent  on  having  him  conceal  his  inter- 
est? 

As  early  as  May  31,  1979,  well  before 
the  three  corporations  were  purport- 
edly formed,  in  a  meeting  attended  by 
Senator  Williams,  Sandy  Williams, 
Alex  Feinberg,  George  Katz,  Mel 
Weinberg,  and  the  FBI  man,  Mr. 
Amoroso.  Senator  Williams,  stated  to 
those  present— and  this  is  from  one  of 
our  tapes: 

My  situation  is  this.  I've  got  to,  under  the 
law.  disclose  an  interest  when  I  have  an  in- 
terest. But  up  until  now  there's  been  no  de- 
fined Interest,  in  what?  In  ideas  basically. 
We've  dealt  with  no  corporate  stock. 

Alex  Feinberg  then  stated,  "But 
when  and  if  you  do." 

Williams  replied.  "When  that  hap- 
pens that's  part  of  my  law." 

Alex  Feinberg.  Pete  Williams' 
lawyer,  knew  that  Senator  Williams 
would  never  agree  to  conceal  his  inter- 
est. 

In  a  brief  conversation  before  the 
May  31  meeting  and  before  Senator 
Williams  had  arrived  at  the  scene— 
and  this  is  on  tape— Alex  Feinberg 
stated  in  unequivocal  words  to  Mel 
Weinberg: 

He  cant,  Christ.  He'll  ruin  himself.  He 
has  to  file  a  disclosure.  If  he  files  a  false  dis- 
closure, he's  guilty  of  perjury  and  he  wont 
doit. 

After  May  31,  1979.  despite  persist- 
ent attempts  by  Government  agents  to 
get  Senator  Williams  to  conceal  ille- 
gally his  interest  in  the  corporations. 
Senator  Williams  continued  to  indi- 
cate his  intention  not  to  hide  any  in- 

On  September  11,  1979.  in  a  meeting 
with  Angelo  Errichetti.  Alex  Feinberg. 
George  Katz,  Sandy  Williams.  Mel 
Weinberg,  Amoroso,  and  others,  F»ete 
Williams  stated  he  would  pay  taxes 
on  any  gain  he  might  realize  on  the 
sale  of  the  stock.  This  statement  of  in- 
tention caused  considerable  consterna- 
tion. 

As  late  as  October  7,  1979,  Senator 
Williams  told  Mel  Weinberg  and  FBI 
agent  Amoroso,  "I  am  going  to  have  to 
go  public  with  something  or  other." 

We  have  been  asked  to  believe  that 
Pete  Williams  Intended  to  conceal  his 
interest  in  these  corporations.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  for  him  to  agree 


with  those  who  were  clearly  bent  on 
having  him  hide  his  interest,  if  it  had 
been  his  intent  to  conceal  his  interest. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  Pete  in  his 
own  way  made  known  over  a  period  of 
months  his  intention  not  to  conceal 
his  stock  interest,  I  for  one  cannot  be- 
lieve he  ever  intended  to  conceal  his 
interest. 

In  addition.  I  believe  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  was  most  emphati- 
cally directed  to  the  tape  of  January 
15.  1980.  In  fact,  it  has  been  character- 
ized as  the  most  Important  meeting.  I 
was  more  than  somewhat  surprised  by 
this  characterization  because,  from 
the  beginning,  I  felt  that  If  there  was 
any  particular  weak  portion  of  this 
case,  it  was  this  January  15  tape. 

I  still  believe  that  it  is  weak,  and  If 
this  Is  the  centerpiece  of  the  case 
against  Pete  Williams,  then  I  think 
that  fact  speaks  volumes. 

So  If  I  may,  I  wlU  take  you  through 
this  tape  very  carefully.  If  it  is  the 
most  Important  meeting,  we  should 
look  at  it  very  carefully,  because  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  a  clear  demonstration  of 
what  has  been  wrong  from  the  begin- 
ning with  this  Investigation.  I  believe 
that  it  win  begin  to  show  all  of  you 
just  how  weak.  If  not  nonexistent,  the 
criminal  case  was,  and  why  Senator 
Williams  has  Insisted  on  appealing  to 
the  Senate  for  justice. 

We  began  these  proceedings,  most  of 
us,  looking  at  him  and  saying,  "Pete, 
you're  guilty.  You  have  to  prove  you 
are  innocent,"  which  is  quite  contrary 
to  what  I  have  been  told  was  the 
democratic  way— that  you  are  Inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty.  But  that  has 
not  been  the  case  here.  So  to  do  him 
justice,  let  us  go  to  this  transcript  and 
read  It  line  by  line.  It  is  in  part  6  of 
the  trial  proceedings,  on  page  348. 
That  Is  where  It  begins. 

Let  me  take  you  through  this  tape. 
This  Is  the  conversation  between  Pete 
and  this  Abdul  Hablb,  the  sheik. 

The  opening  sequence  on  page  349  is 
simply  an  exchange  of  pleasantries: 
"How  are  you?"  "I'm  fine."  "Sholem 
alechem." 

On  page  350.  the  sheik  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  titanium  venture  and 
the  Senator's  participation  in  that 
venture.  The  sheik  then  raises  his 
desire  for  Insisting  on  emigrating  to 
the  United  States.  This  Is  the  first  link 
between  the  two,  the  mine  and  the  Im- 
migration bill,  page  350. 

Up  until  then,  we  have  no  immigra- 
tion bin.  Senator  Williams  tells  the 
sheik  that  there  would  have  to  be 
good  reasons  for  such  a  bill  and  that 
certain  criteria  must  be  met.  Read 
that  page. 

On  page  351,  Senator  Williams 
notes  that  a  good  character  is  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  a  showing  of  personal 
hardship,  if  the  immigrant  Is  forced  to 
return  to  his  country.  He  Is  telling  the 
sheik  what  the  requirements  are. 
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Then   Pete   begins   to   explore 
background  of  the  sheik's  case. 

On  page  352,  the  Senator  states  his 
favorable  Impression  of  the  sheik  and 
continues  on  by  asking  him  more  ques- 
tions about  himself. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  353,  the  Sena- 
tor asked  the  sheik,  "Do  you  know  the 
Ambassador  from  Morocco?"  Obvious- 
ly. Amoroso  does  not.  But  when  the 
sheik  says,  "Yes,  I  do,"  Pete  Williams 
almost  leaps  up,  leaps  at  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  the  Information  about  this 
mutual  friend  through  the  sheik 
rather  than  pursuing  this  strained 
conversation.  Look  at  the  taped  con- 
versation. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  sheik 
abruptly  switches  back  to  the  titanium 
mine.  This  switch  In  topics  avoids  the 
subject  of  the  supposedly  mutual 
friend  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
the  second  drawing  together  of  these 
two  subjects,  the  mine  and  the  Immi- 
gration bill. 

For  the  next  two  pages,  Pete  Wil- 
liams discusses  the  value  of  titanium 
deposits  and  the  fact  that  nothing  has 
been  done  to  further  the  supposed 
venture. 

It  Is  at  that  point,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  355,  that  the  sheik  offers  a  bribe. 
The  bribe,  as  It  has  been  often  stated, 
was  clearly  refused.  "No,  no,  no,  no." 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  this  taped 
conversation  is  abruptly  interrupted. 
While  the  prosecutor  and  the  agents 
have  said  the  Interruption  was  not 
prearranged,  I  cannot  help  but  com- 
ment on  how  incredibly  fortunate  the 
timing  was  because  it  cut  off  our  op- 
portunity to  hear  Pete's  full  explana- 
tion of  his  refusal.  I  can  just  see  the 
agents  In  the  back  room  scurrying 
around  and  saying,  "This  Is  not  what 
we  want  on  the  tape." 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  picture  this 
scene:  A  U.S.  Senator  has  just  been  of- 
fered a  bribe  by  a  foreign  dignitary,  a 
foreign  dignitary  whom  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  can  speak  English  but 
with  some  difficulty,  who  is  not  too  fa- 
miliar with  our  laws  and  our  customs. 
Now,  Pete  has  a  few  moments  to  re- 
cover and  reflect.  The  offer  has  been 
made,  the  Interruption  has  been  made. 
Should  he  have  run  out  at  this  point 
and  called  the  FBI?  I  just  wonder  how 
many  of  us  would  have  at  that  point 
stood  up,  run  out  of  the  room,  picked 
up  the  telephone  and  called  the  FBI 
and  said.  "Mr.  FBI,  I  have  just  been 
offered  a  bribe?" 

Should  he  resume  his  forceful  deni- 
als and  explain  the  stupidity  of  the 
sheik's  action? 

I  doubt  whether  any  of  us  would  em- 
barrass a  foreign  dignitary  who  pur- 
portedly Is  not  familiar  with  our  laws 
and  our  customs.  So  what  alternative 
does  he  have?  I  would  suggest  that  he 
had  only  one  if  he  wished  to  remain 
gracious,  and  that  was  to  change  the 
subject  from  the  Immigration  bill  to 
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something  else,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  he  did. 

On  page  356,  the  next  page,  he 
changed  the  subject  to  the  only  other 
topic  of  a  shared  interest,  and  that 
was  the  titanium  mine.  He  did  not  do 
so  in  order  to  link  the  bill  and  the 
mine.  He  did  so  in  order  to  get  as  far- 
away from  the  bribe  offer  as  possible. 

At  the  end  of  his  statement  comes 
one  of  those  phrases  upon  which 
much  emphasis  has  been  laid,  and  I 
am  going  to  quote  this  very  carefully: 

And  the,  and  the.  elements  that  I  can  help 
with,  your,  your  personal  situation.  Er.  I  am 
very,  I  find  it,  er,  a  desirable  thing  to  do  for 
you  personally.  And  it's  part  of  creating 
something  of  value,  bringing  in  that  ore. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  is  the 
quid  pro  quo,  a  promise  to  invest  for  a 
promise  to  introduce  a  bill. 

The  question  now  arises  did  Pete 
Williams  make  such  a  promise?  We 
cannot  stop  here.  Conveniently  we  are 
asked  to  stop  here,  but  I  think  we 
must  go  to  the  rest  of  the  tape. 

The  next  statement  by  Pete  Wil- 
liams clearly  belies  the  so-called  prom- 
ise. The  Senator  insists  on: 

Make  sure  the  elements  are  there  that 
would  support  legislation  .  .  . 

If  he  wanted  to  just  introduce  a  bill, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  pursue  this 
questioning  of  prerequisites,  his  quali- 
fications, his  biographical  sketch.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  he  did. 

On  page  357  Pete  continues  to  press 
for  more  background,  more  detail  on 
the  sheik.  This  continues  on  page  358 
when  again  the  sheik  brings  up  the  ti- 
tanium mine,  and  then  on  page  359  we 
again  have  one  of  those  key  passages 
which  you  are  supposed  to  read  literal- 
ly. The  sheik  links  the  mine  and  the 
bill  by  saying,  and  this  is  the  sheik 
now. 

T7h  as  long  as  possible  for  sure  assured  me 
er  regard,  er  permanent  residence.  Er,  busi- 
ness for  titanium  mine  will  be  successfully 
concluded.  Etod  of,  end  of,  er  month. 

According  to  the  transcripts  the  Sen- 
ator's response  is  supposed  to  be, 
"Yes."  I  do  not  know  what  he  said 
"yes"  to,  but  this  is  the  big  deal  now. 
However,  if  you  watch  the  tapes  his 
response  was  not  the  affirmative  re- 
sponse but  rather  the  "yes"  we  all  use 
in  a  conversation  simply  to  keep  the 
conversation  going,  "yes.  yes.  yes,  yes," 
with  a  question  mark. 

So  on  page  380  Pete  says: 

You  can  leave  with  my  assurance  that  I 
will  do  those  things  that  will,  will  bring  you 
on  for  the  consideration  of  permanency. 
Quite  frankly  I  can't  issue  that.  I  cannot 
personally.  Er,  It,  it  is  a  law.  And  it  has  to  be 
goes  through  the  whole  dignified  process  of 
passing  a  law.  I  can  give  you  my  pledge.  I 
will  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  that  to 
the  proper  decision.  You  see. 

On  page  361  Pete  says: 

At  the  earliest  time  that  we  could  get  to- 
gether. It  would  be  it's.  It's  essential  that  I 
have  a  background  of  knowledge.  And  I,  I 
can  give  you  an  absolute  pledge  I  will  do  ev- 


erything in  my  power  to  advance  your  per- 
manency. 

Consideration  of  permanence, 
proper  decision,  background  of  knowl- 
edge—these are  not  the  words  of  a 
man  promising  an  act.  These  are  the 
words  of  a  man  responding  to  an  in- 
quiry by  saying  that  he  will  see  wheth- 
er anything  can  be  done  within  appli- 
cable rules  and  regulations. 

This  is  not  a  way  that  a  dishonest 
Senator  would  behave.  This  is  not  the 
way  an  unethical  Senator  would 
behave.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
this  is  the  way  all  of  us  behave.  If  one 
wants  a  bill  like  this  we  ask  him,  and 
then  we  say  we  will  do  our  best,  but  it 
is  the  law.  It  has  to  go  through  a  proc- 
ess, that  1  cannot  personally  guaran- 
tee you. 

I  want  to  again  express  my  surprise 
at  the  emphasis  that  this  meeting  has 
been  given.  If  any  meeting  was  harm- 
less, if  any  tape  was  disposable,  this 
was  the  one.  I  urge  you  all  to  carefully 
review  this  tape,  and  if  you  do,  I  think 
you  will  find  what  I  said  to  be  true. 

I  also  believe  this  tape  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  problems  with  this  ex- 
pulsion resolution.  In  all  of  the  previ- 
ous cases  where  we  had  expelled  a 
Senator,  the  evidence  has  been  un- 
equivocal. That  such  a  measure  of 
proof  was  used  seems  only  fitting 
when  the  Senate  was  considering  this 
extraordinary  act  of  expulsion. 

In  the  Bright  and  Blount  cases  the 
evidence  was  in  the  form  of  letters, 
and  in  all  of  the  other  cases  it  was  a 
conduct  of  engaging  in  a  rebellion. 
Whether  this  was  by  writing  or  by 
conduct  the  actions  which  were  judged 
were  unequivocal. 

The  case  of  Senator  Harrison  Ar- 
lington Williams,  Jr.,  is  based  on  a 
much  different  foundation.  This  case 
is  based  almost  entirely  on  the  inter- 
pretation which  we  placed  on  conver- 
sation, interpretations.  It  is.  therefore, 
much  aore  difficult  to  state  unequivo- 
cally what  took  place  in  these  conver- 
sations. Whether  we  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  linguistic  analysis  that  we 
heard  last  Thursday  by  Professor 
Shuy.  it  demonstrated,  if  it  demon- 
strated nothing  else,  that  a  strong  ar- 
gument can  be  made  by  the  lack  of 
criminal  or  unethical  conduct  in  these 
conversations  on  the  part  of  Pete  Wil- 
liams. 

If  we  must  interpret,  and  if  we  must 
guess  at,  the  meaning  of  words, 
phrases,  and  whole  conversations,  if 
the  evidence  is  equivocal,  then  I  say 
we  should  not  employ  the  remedy  of 
expulsion.  This  sanction  of  expulsion 
is  too  final  to  be  used  on  equivocal  evi- 
dence, and  the  case  before  us  rests  on 
an  equivocal  foundation. 

Yesterday  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Alabama  in  his  rebuttal  suggest- 
ed that  I  had  stated  in  my  opening  re- 
marks that  the  Senate  should  be  ex- 
pelling Members  only  in  cases  of  trea- 
son and  disloyalty.  Such  was  neither 
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the  meaning  nor  the  intent  of  my 
words.  I  am  certain  a  careful  reading 
of  the  Record  will  show  that,  and  I  am 
certain  all  of  you  will  agree  with  me. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  Senate  has 
only  expelled  Members  in  the  past  for 
offenses  of  that  type,  and  my  charac- 
terization of  those  crimes  was  dastard- 
ly and  sinister.  Certainly  I  would  also 
put  murder  in  that  category;  I  would 
put  rape  in  that  category;  I  would  put 
the  assassination  of  the  President  in 
that  category;  and  the  acceptance  of 
cash  bribes  in  that  category.  But  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  crime  that  is  al- 
leged here? 

It  is  not  rape;  it  is  not  murder;  it  is 
not  assassination;  it  is  not  acceptance 
of  a  cash  bribe.  Here  we  have  an  accu- 
sation based  on  spoken  words  that 
invite  multiple  interpretations.  We 
also  have  an  accusation  that  requires 
us  to  read  into  the  inner  soul  of  the 
accused  to  specifically  determine  what 
he  intended. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
clearcut  cases  of  treason  and  disloyal- 
ty or,  as  my  friend  suggests,  rape,  rob- 
bery, and  assassination. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  we  have 
words  that,  I  submit,  generate  reason- 
able doubt.  We  are  called  upon  in  this 
case  to  impose  the  most  serious  sanc- 
tion, a  sanction  from  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  retreat.  It  is  final.  And 
we  are  called  to  do  this  for  the  alleged 
commission  of  a  crime  based  on  a  case 
filled  with  doubt  and  multiple  plausi- 
ble interpretation  of  the  evidence.  One 
which,  if  considered  carefully  and  in 
its  entirety,  is  so  equivocal  as  to  lead 
one  to  question  seriously  how  a  jury 
could  have  ever  concluded  that  Pete 
Williams  could  have  committed 
crimes  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
The  very  nature  of  this  vigorous  and 
lengthy  debate  should  demonstrate  to 
all  of  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  cer- 
tain of  the  evidence. 

Just  recall  yesterday,  the  confusion 
in  the  questions  and  the  answers,  the 
unanswered  questions;  add  to  this  the 
unsubpenaed  and  now  unavailable  wit- 
nesses. How  can  we,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, impose  the  most  severe 
sanction,  the  sanction  of  finality? 

The  Constitution  has  been  quoted 
many  times.  We  know  what  the  quali- 
fications are:  80  years  of  age,  9  years  a 
citizen,  and  a  resident  of  the  State  he 
or  she  represents. 

But  now  it  appears  that  we  may 
have  added  a  fourth  requirement.  Now 
we  may  also  be  subject  to  a  pass-fail 
test  on  our  probity  and  our  sense  of 
ethics.  This  test  is  to  be  initiated  by, 
and  under  the  sole  control  of,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  would  surely  not 
have  countenanced  such  a  malicious 
device.  The  integrity  of  the  Senate  is 
challenged  by  this  investigation,  and 
the  Constitution  compels  us  to  reject 
its  advance.  And  it  compels  us  to  that 
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rejection,  even  if  it  means  countenanc- 
ing behavior  which  we  would  find  re- 
pugnant. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  most 
trying  time  for  all  of  us.  It  has  been  a 
sad  time. 

For  months,  in  preparation  for  the 
decision  which  we  must  ultimately 
make.  Members  have  been  conscien- 
tiously viewing  these  tapes.  We  have 
been  reading  the  transcript  of  our 
Ethics  Committee  hearings,  and  study- 
ing the  findings  of  the  conunittee 
which  underlie  its  recommendation  of 
expulsion. 

During  the  course  of  the  delibera- 
tions that  began  last  Wednesday,  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Ethics  Committee  have 
ably  and,  I  must  say,  fairly  explained 
why  they  believe  the  Senate  must  pro- 
nounce the  ultimate  penalty  on  our 
colleague.  Senator  Williams. 

Along  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  tried  to  explain  why  such  a  dras- 
tic penalty  is  not  only  unwarranted, 
but  may  implicitly  encourage  a  dan- 
gerous Intrusion  on  the  Independence 
of  the  legislature  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Finally,  the  press  has  been  reporting 
this  sad  episode  since  early  February 
1980,  and  has,  within  the  past  week, 
been  quite  explicit  In  Its  editorials  and 
feature  articles  as  to  what  the  issues 
are.  and  what  we  should  do.  They 
have  been  telling  us  where  our  duty 
lies. 

All  of  this,  of  course.  Is  In  the  high- 
est traditions  of  democracy— an  open, 
robust  and  free  debate. 

After  all  of  the  facts  and  all  of  the 
points  of  view  have  been  considered 
and  deliberated,  however,  the  time 
comes  when  each  of  us  must  make  his 
or  her  decision. 

Many  years  ago.  Mayor  Jimmy 
Walker  of  New  York  City  said  there 
are  two  things  that  we  must  do  alone- 
die  and  testify.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
third  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Each  of  us  must  decide  the  case  of 
Pete  Williams  alone;  without  regard 
to  the  pain  and  suffering  that  we  may 
have  suffered,  or  the  embarrassment 
we  may  have  experienced;  without 
regard  to  the  pressures  from  the  press; 
and  without  regard  to  the  pressures  of 
political  expediency.  We  are  the 
guardians  of  this  institution,  which 
was  created  by  the  Constitution. 

In  closing,  I  have  some  painful 
words.  This  has  been  a  painful  episode 
for  all  of  us.  After  Pete  Williams 
made  his  rather  lengthy  presentation, 
several  Senators  approached  me,  some 
called  me  at  my  home,  to  tell  me  that 
Pete  blew  it. 

He  should  not  have  talked  so  long.  It  was 
rambling.  With  the  passage  of  every  minute 
he  was  killing  himself.  He  should  have  been 
a  bit  more  humble.  He  should  have  gone  on 
television.  He  appeared  too  arrogant.  Jea- 
nette  should  not  have  gone  on  TV.    . 

Well,  I  believe  that  I>ete  Williams 
believes  that  he  is  Innocent.  Can  we 


tell  an  Innocent  person  not  to  speak 
up  for  himself?  Are  we  to  punish  him 
because  his  presentation  was  rambling 
and  not  In  the  tradition  of  Daniel 
Webster?  Are  we  to  punish  him  be- 
cause his  wife  believes  in  him? 

Well,  my  dear  colleagues,  let  us  not 
punish  Pete  because  he  caused  us  pain 
and  embarrassment,  because  editorials 
urge  us  to  do  so,  or  because  it  is  the 
politically  expedient  thing  to  do.  Or 
because  he  has  not  had  the  good  grace 
to  resign. 

Thank  you. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  In 
our  State  of  Montana,  there  Is  a  part 
of  Its  history  when  there  was  an  era 
when  punishment  was  administered  to 
what  some  people  conceived  to  be  law- 
breakers—not under  lawful  proce- 
dures, but  by  force,  by  gangs  of  self- 
righteous  citizens.  They  called  them- 
selves the  vigilantes.  That  era  did  not 
last  long  In  Montana,  but  It  Is  a  type 
of  activity  outside  the  law  that  prob- 
ably resulted  In  some  Innocent  people 
being  hounded  out  of  the  area  or  hung 
by  a  rope  without  the  protection  of 
due  process  of  the  law. 

I  am  not  proud  of  those  episodes. 
But  at  times  people  who  are  otherwise 
decent  and  law-abiding  citizens  con- 
vince themselves  that  their  goal  of  es- 
tablishing justice  could  not  wait  the 
slowness  of  applying  the  law  in  its 
fullest  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  our  procedures  here  in  the 
Senate  or  the  procedures  that  the  law 
provides  for  Senator  Williams 
through  the  appellate  process  are  not 
going  to  be  fully  fair  and  recognize  all 
of  his  rights.  Rather.  I  bring  up  this 
point  about  the  episode  of  the  vigilan- 
tes in  Montana  to  give  some  indication 
through  the  course  of  history  that, 
probably  in  all  of  the  States,  there 
have  been  many  episodes  where  due 
process  of  the  law  to  protect  an  indi- 
vidual's rights  have  been  risked.  Jeop- 
ardized, or  Ignored. 

I  believe  that  our  main  function  in 
the  Senate  proceedings  on  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  make  certain  that  we  follow 
what  has  been  the  best  wisdom  histori- 
cally, to  carefully  and  conscientiously 
keep  due  process  as  our  ultimate  goal 
in  whatever  determination  we  make 
concerning  this  resolution. 

As  to  a  simple  censure  motion  as 
compared  to  an  expulsion  motion,  let 
me  state,  for  the  very  reasons  that 
Senator  Cranston  outlined  yesterday. 
I  believe  censure  is  necessary.  As  to  ex- 
pulsion now,  it  is  hard  to  determine  if 
we  have  seen  all  of  the  evidence.  And  I 
suggest  right  here  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  that  there  is  a  third  possibili- 
ty of  censure  now,  accompanied  with 
automatic  expulsion  If  Senator  Wil- 
liams' court  appeals  do  not  result  In  a 


finding  of  his  Innocence  as  he  asserts 
under  oath. 

Ea(5h  of  us  would  rather  that  we 
were  on  other  subjects,  on  other  mat- 
ters. We  would  wish  that  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  had  never  existed  or 
was  behind  us. 

I  firmly  believe  that  there  Is  desper- 
ate need  for  the  Senate  to  be  address- 
ing the  problems  of  the  economy.  We 
slip  every  day  deeper  Into  a  recession 
that  threatens  to  engulf  more  jobs, 
make  more  families  poor  or  destitute, 
cause  farm,  ranch,  and  small  business 
foreclosures,  and  bankrupt  large  busi- 
nesses and  institutions  and  decimate 
many  of  our  basic  industries. 

All  of  this  year  so  far  the  Senate.  I 
win  remind  my  colleagues,  has  spent 
practically  all  of  its  time  debating 
whether  or  not  to  televise  ourselves, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time,  other  than 
that,  dealing  with  a  filibuster  on 
busing. 

The  busing  filibuster  is  over  and  I 
am  personally  ready  to  vote,  as  I  told 
the  majority  leader,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  television  debate— I  am  ready  to 
vote  for  it  and  to  get  on  to  other  mat- 
ters. 

Now  we  are  on  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  resolution  for  expulsion  of 
Senator  Williams  or  to  censure  the 
Senator. 

I  am  not  yet  ready  to  vote  for  expul- 
sion because  I  am  not  sure  of  all  the 
facts.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  evidence  that  has  been  pre- 
sented because  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
credibility  of  those  who  gathered  the 
evidence  to  present  to  the  prosecutors, 
and  eventually,  the  same  evidence 
that  went  to  the  Ethics  Committee.  I 
am  not  sure  that  all  of  the  evidence 
has  been  presented  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  quality  and 
credibility  of  the  evidence  can  be 
judged  without  being  assured  that  the 
quality  and  credibility  of  the  Justice 
Department  agents  has  been  properly 
determined. 

I  suggest  that,  without  those  assur- 
ances, the  fair  and  complete,  approach 
to  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  by 
the  Senate  upon  Senator  Williams 
would  be  a  resolution  of  ceiuure  now, 
and  automatic  expulsion  following 
failure  of  Senator  Williams  to  gain  re- 
versal of  his  conviction  through  the 
appeals  process.  This  resolution  before 
us,  unless  amended,  only  deals  with 
expulsion,  and  presimies  no  doubt  of 
guilt  of  not  only  unethical  conduct  but 
also  Implies  a  verdict  of  the  Jury  and 
the  ruling  thus  far  by  Judge  Pratt  on 
due  process  Is  correct.  Since  the  jury 
verdict,  more  evidence  has  been  re- 
leased by  the  Justice  Department. 
Since  the  ruling  on  due  process  by 
Judge  Pratt,  more  evidence  has  been 
submitted  to  him  by  the  defense  seek- 
ing to  reopen  Judge  Pratt's  ruling  on 
due  process. 
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That  evidence,  which  has  been  allud- 
ed to  in  Monday's  debate  by  the  Ethics 
Committee  chairman,  may  or  may  not 
be  found  significant  to  Judge  Pratt.  It 
concerns  allegations  of  actions  of  the 
FBI  agents  in  accepting  gifts  paid  for 
by  Weinberg,  who  was  paid  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  at  least  $130,000  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  assist  in  the  FBI 
scam. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  prejudge  these 
allegations,  but  it  is  for  these  and 
other  reasons  that  I  ponder— indeed,  I 
question— how  well  we  understand  the 
quality  of  the  evidence  against  Sena- 
tor Williams  and  the  credibility  of 
that  evidence,  which  is  not  as  clearcut 
as  either  the  Ethics  Committee  resolu- 
tion would  lead  us  to  believe  or  the 
public  is  led  to  believe  by  news  ac- 
counts. 

No  independent  review  of  the  facts 
has  been  conducted.  The  Ethics  Com- 
mittee report  is  a  simple  recitation  of 
Prosecutor  Puccio's  case,  plus  testimo- 
ny submitted  by  Senator  Williams 
and  other  witnesses.  Basically,  it  is  a 
case  regarding  Senator  Williams 
which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Puccio 
which  was  concluded  almost  a  year 
ago. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence while  I  spell  out  to  you  my 
doubts,  my  feelings,  and  my  yet  un- 
formed final  Judgment  on  this  resolu- 
tion of  expulsion.  I  do  so  with  some 
sense  of  political  risk. 

Sam  Raybum's  well-known  advice  to 
Members  of  the  House  was  pointed 
and  blujit: 

The  speech  you  never  gave  on  the  House 
floor  will  never  come  back  to  haunt  you. 
The  speech  you  have  not  given  cannot  hurt 
you. 

Despite  Raybum's  admonition,  given 
before  my  time  of  service  in  the  House 
and  preceding  my  tenure  here  in 
Washington  by  several  years,  and  de- 
spite understanding  the  soundness  of 
the  admonition,  I  am  drawn  strongly 
to  present  my  views  to  you. 

Both  from  the  committee  arguments 
or  from  the  transcripts  I  note  Incom- 
plete and  conflicting  evidence  which 
creates  doubts  in  my  mind.  And  these 
doubts  one  by  one,  small  as  they  are, 
are  nevertheless  like  metal  filings 
drawn  toward  a  magnet.  And  like  the 
metal  filings,  each  of  them  individual- 
ly small,  when  gathered  on  the 
magnet  collectively  grow  in  signifi- 
cance. 

Those  individual  small  doubts  gath- 
ered together  lead  me  to  express  my 
strong  convictions  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  question  posed  before  the 
Senate  on  this  matter  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  expulsion  of  Senator  Harbison 
Williams. 

And  so  I  give  the  speech  now  that 
Sam  Raybum  might  have  advised 
against. 

My  strong  convictions  on  this  matter 
concern  two  areas,  two  areas,  not 
one— but  two. 


The  first,  of  course,  is  the  resolution 
of  expulsion  itself.  But  that  is  prob- 
ably the  lesser  of  the  two  areas.  That 
is  the  lesser  of  my  concerns.  Senator 
Williams'  "expulsion  reconunended  by 
the  committee  based  on  its  review  of 
the  trial,  and  testimony  the  committee 
received  after  that  would  remove  a 
friend  from  the  Senate. 

If  he  is  guilty  as  the  committee 
states— so  be  it.  Unlike  many  of  you, 
that  would  not  cause  me  anguish.  If 
he  is  guilty  as  the  committee  believes, 
I  would  bid  Senator  Williams  "fare- 
well" and  go  on  to  other  matters.  I 
would  have  some  sorrow  for  him  but  I 
would  have  thanks  for  the  committee's 
diligence.  But  there  are  continu&lly 
flaws  in  the  committee  arguments  and 
findings  that  keep  unfolding,  and  that 
really  have  concerned  me  as  to  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  evidence  present- 
ed. Do  we  itnow  and  understand  those 
unfolding  facts?  How  are  we  to  judge 
guilt? 

The  greater  matter  before  us,  the 
second  matter,  is  the  method  used  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  gather  evi- 
dence and  the  presentation  of  that  evi- 
dence by  the  Justice  Department,  and 
the  withholding  of  evidence  by  the 
Justice  Department,  or  the  prosecutor, 
or  the  judge  to  convince  a  jury  that 
Senator  Williams  should  be  convicted. 
The  FBI  scam  used  taxpayers' 
money— none  of  which  Williams  ac- 
cepted. Justice  Department  methods 
in  obtaining  evidence,  in  my  judgment, 
violated  the  law. 

That  is,  that  the  Justice  Department 
conspired  to  violate  the  law,  that  evi- 
dence was  withheld  by  either  the  Jus- 
tice Department  or  the  judge,  con- 
trary to  law,  and  that  the  depth  of 
this  quagmire  of  Justice  Department 
illegal  activities  has  not  yet  been 
gauged. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  Ethics 
Committee  that  consideration  by. the 
Senate  of  Justice  Department  irregu- 
larities is  for  another  time.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  that  is  an  equal  problem  we 
face  today  with  the  Williams  expul- 
sion—and we  cannot  conclude  the  con- 
sideration of  that  problem  until  we 
consider  the  Intertwining  of  Justice 
Department  falseness  and  deliberate 
misleading  of  the  public,  the  jury,  and, 
indeed,  the  Senate  itself. 

We,  the  U.S.  Senate,  sit  now  as 
jurors  hearing  the  evidence  against 
Senator  Williams. 

I  am  certain  that  among  us  there  are 
votes  now  for  expulsion  and  votes  for 
censure,  and  perhaps  some  votes  that 
are  undecided. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  must 
vote  for  censureship  or  there  will  be 
none.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  us  must 
vote  for  expulsion  or  there  will  be 
none.  We  are  all  elected  by  a  majority 
in  our  home  States,  and  it  is  a  majori- 
ty of  us  by  two-thirds  who  must  now 
vote  to  unseat  a  Senator  whom  a  ma- 


jority of  his  constituents  have  seated 
for  23  years. 

We  do  not  welcome  the  chore  before 
us,  but  each  of  us  must  now  sit  as 
would  a  juror  in  a  criminal  case. 

A  majority  of  you,  my  colleagues, 
are  lawyers  by  profession.  I  am  not. 
Those  of  you  who  are  recognize  how 
difficult  our  task  is  as  jurors.  In  that 
vein,  I  feel  that  I  may  have  somewhat 
of  an  advantage  over  most  of  you  for, 
while  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  have  sat  as 
juror  before  and  I  have  applied  the 
juror's  oath  to  a  case. 

In  every  court  in  this  country  the 
judge  instructs  the  jury— tells  the 
juror  that  his  "function  is  to  deter- 
mine the  facts.  They  are  the  sole  and 
exclusive  judges  of  the  facts." 

Jurors  are  told  to  "disregard  actions 
of  the  court  during  a  trial,  and  that,  if 
the  jurors  come  to  believe  during  the 
course  of  the  trial  that  the  court  has 
expressed  or  Intimated  any  opinion  as 
to  the  facts,  they  should  regard  it." 
The  law  is  that  jurors  are  "to  decide 
each  case  solely  on  the  evidence  in  the 
courtroom.  They  must  completely  dis- 
regard any  press,  television,  or  radio 
reports  which  they  have  read,  seen,  or 
heard.  Jurors  are  to  put  aside  such 
matters  and  determine  the  facts  with- 
out prejudice,  fear  or  favor,  solely 
from  a  fair  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence." 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  at  length 
about  due  process,  the  law  of  entrap- 
ment, or  to  debate  at  length  Judge 
Pratt's  rulings  at  Senator  Williams' 
trial  on  whether  they  were  fair  or 
unfair. 

I  am  not  here  bound  by  the  jury's 
verdict  against  Senator  Williams  in 
1981.  Nor  are  we  bound  by  Judge 
Pratt's  ruling  on  due  process.  You  are 
not  bound— none  of  us  are— by  these 
findings. 

There  is  more  evidence  now  than 
what  was  presented  to  the  jury  at  the 
trial,  and  I  shall  speak  more  about 
that  later. 

Neither  you  nor  I  are  bound  by  that 
verdict,  for  it  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  evidence  by  12  people  who  heard 
what  Judge  Pratt  let  them  hear.  And 
there  was  more  to  be  heard  than  the 
jury  at  the  Williams  trial  was  allowed 
to  hear  by  Judge  Pratt. 

We  are  100  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  now  asked  to  judge  the  evi- 
dence before  us.  The  Ethics  Commit- 
tee, in  voting  out  their  resolution  to 
expel  Senator  Williams,  is  in  essence 
sitting  as  a  grand  jury  and  filed  these 
charges.  But  since  filing  the  resolu- 
tion, there  are  further  questions  about 
more  and  new  evidence  that  keep  aris- 
ing. 

The  report  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
and  their  forceful  presentation  here 
has  told  us  that  conclusive  evidence 
was  presented,  and  that  conclusive  evi- 
dence, including  video  tapes  of  Sena- 
tor  Williams,    provides    high-quality 
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evidence  of  the  nature  which  requires 
expulsion.  At  this  point,  if  all  the  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  and  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  evidence  is  clear,  I 
for  one  must  disagree  with  the  Ethics 
Committee  in  their  finding. 

First,  if  the  video  tape  evidence 
against  Senator  Williams  were  so 
strong,  then  the  FBI  would  not  have 
met  after  most  of  these  video  tape  ses- 
sions and  stated  that  the  Senator  had 
not  yet  committed  a  crime— or,  as  law- 
yers say,  committed  an  '"overt  act  in 
the  conspiracy." 

The  case  against  Senator  Williams 
lacks  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  FBI. 
It  lacks  quality  and  credibility  because 
of  the  perjury  of  its  star  witness,  Mel 
Weinberg,  and  the  lack  of  proper  FBI 
control  over  its  informant  because  of 
the  non-arm's-length  relationship  be- 
tween Weinberg  and  his  supervising 
FBI  agents. 

I  am  concerned  because  the  Ethics 
Committee  has  not  conducted  a  truly 
Independent  investigation.  Instead,  we 
have  been  presented  with  a  reiteration 
of  the  prosecution's  case  which,  be- 
cause of  Judge  Pratt's  rulings,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  flawed  and  will  be  reversed 
on  appeal.  They  have  drawn  on  trial 
transcripts  and  on  testimony  submit- 
ted by  Senator  Williams  without  ac- 
tually testing  by  their  own  investiga- 
tion the  credibility  and  quality  of  the 
FBI  evidence. 

The  committee  is  acting  more  like 
an  appellate  court  reviewing  the  jury 
trial,  receiving  additional  testimony, 
but  not  truly  making  an  independent 
investigation  on  their  own. 

We  are  told  that  many  of  the  total 
batch  of  tapes  are  not  relevant  be- 
cause, if  they  were,  the  committee 
says  the  Williams  defense  would  get 
them  and  demonstrate  the  exculpato- 
ry evidence.  It  bothers  me  when  the 
conunittee  chairman  and  ranking 
member  brush  aside  10  missing  tapes 
on  an  explanation  of  Weinberg  that 
they  were  stolen  and  that  in  any  event 
there  probably  was  evidence  in  them 
to  help  Williams. 

I  am  disturbed  by  what  was  said  by 
the  committee  chairman.  On  Monday 
he  stated,  "an  alleged  forged  letter." 
""Alleged  forged  letter,"  I  think,  is  a 
misstatement  of  fact.  It  was  a  real 
letter;  it  was  a  forged  letter.  It  is  not 
alleged. 

Informant  Weinberg  was  truly  the 
Justice  Department's  person.  They 
hired  him.  apparently  paid  him 
$130,000  as  his  share  of  the  scam. 

Errichetti  was  the  mayor  of  Camden 
and  does  meet  with  Senators.  It  seems 
wrong  suid  misleading  to  me  to  de- 
scribe Errichetti  as  somebody  who 
would  not  be  meeting  with  Senators 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  an  elected  mayor 
of  Camden  at  that  time.  Of  course  he 
meets  with  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  to  agree 
with  the  committee's  statements  about 
the  lack  of  importance  of  the  linguist's 
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review.  To  me,  it  is  not  impressive  as 
defense  material. 

But.  really,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
committee  did  not  Itnow  that  the 
forged  letter  is  fact  and  not  allegation, 
it  points  up  the  real  need  and  the 
value  of  an  independent  investigation. 
It  has  been  described  that  other 
Senators  have  been  on  the  list. 

Yet,  on  Monday,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  suggested  to 
this  body  that  the  Justice  Department 
never  really  authorized  a  bribe  to  be 
offered  to  Senator  Thurmond,  and  he 
suggested  that  really  all  they  were 
doing  was  letting  Congressman  Jen- 
rette  further  implicate  himself  by 
puffing  as  to  what  he,  Jenrette,  could 
provide  to  Weinberg  and  Amoroso. 
That  point  aroused  my  interest,  so  I 
spoke  with  Jenrette's  attorney  and 
was  provided  with  actual  trial  tran- 
scripts. 

We  should  remember  that  former 
Congressman  Jenrette  was  first  video 
taped  talking  about  Senator  Thur- 
mond on  January  7.  1980.  The  codefen- 
dant  in  the  Jenrette  trial  was  John 
Stow.  As  early  as  April  25.  1979.  there 
was  a  taped  phone  conversation  be- 
tween Weinberg  and  Stow  in  which 
Weinberg  asked  Stow  if  he  could  "get" 
the  Representative— Jenrette— and 
"You  don't  follow  what  I'm  saying; 
like,  we  are  financing  something  for, 
ah.  a  United  States  Senator?" 

Stow.  "Yeah." 

Weinberg.  "Ah.  there  is  no  problem  there. 
It  was  a  120  percent  financing  to  be  done. 
You  got  to  have  the  juice  behind  you." 

The  building  and  business  that  Mr. 
Stow  was  trying  to  get  financed  was 
named  after  Senator  Thurmond  and 
that  was  discussed. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  Wein- 
berg caUed  Representative  Jenrette 
between  January  1  and  January  6, 
1980,  and  said  in  that  conversation 
that  Tony— that  was  Amoroso— "was 
coming  back  from  overseas  and.  that 
had  been  verified  earlier,"  and  to  the 
effect  that  Jenrette  had  better  get  his 
stuff  together  as  related  to  the  Sena- 
tor because  Tony  is  tough. 

Weinberg  said:  ""Maybe  you  (Jen- 
rette) can  explain  to  Tony  why  you 
haven't  got  the  Senator  (Thurmond). 
So  you  better  be  at  that  meeting." 

On  January  7.  1980,  Jenrette  went  to 
a  meeting  with  Weinberg  and  Amor- 
oso. In  2  weeks,  U.S.  Attorney  Ruff 
called  Heymann,  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Criminal  Division,  and  said, 
"We  believe  Senator  Thurmond 
should  be  offered  a  bribe  for  $100K. " 
That  was  In  late  June. 

Heymann  testified  in  Federal  court, 
under  cross  examination  by  Jenrette's 
attorney,  that  after  just  15  minutes  of 
thought,  he  authorized  such  a  bribe 
figure.  What  happened? 

I  think  it  became  clear  that  they 
could  not  approach  Senator  Thur- 
mond and  really  did  not  get  to  him.  He 
refused  to  meet  them. 


But  you  have  to  remember  that,  at 
February  2,  1980,  just  3  weeks  after 
this  point  in  time,  Abscam  ventures 
were  leaked  to  the  press  and  so  the 
Abscam  scam  was  over. 

I  have  been  looking  at  some  of  the 
statements  by  the  committee  that  oc- 
curred on  Monday.  My  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  says 
all  involved  need  a  chance  to  defend 
themselves,  and  indeed  they  do,  con- 
sidering what  is  before  Judge  Pratt 
right  now— the  allegations  before 
Judge  Pratt,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
reopen  the  due  process  hearing  by  de- 
fense attorneys  of  Senator  Williams. 
This  is  especially  so  because  those  alle- 
gations regard  some  of  the  agents  in- 
volved in  the  scam. 

Yes,  they  do  need  a  chance  to 
defend  themselves.  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  considered  on 
this,  and  It  is  now  a  matter  before 
Judge  I»ratt,  and  that  is  exactly  the 
point:  The  Williams  charge  cannot 
stand  except  on  FBI  evidence.  The 
Williams  conviction  cannot  stand 
except  on  FBI  evidence.  The  continual 
hammering  that  we  have  had  here 
during  the  past  several  days  of  the 
conunittee 's  reading  of  the  conversa- 
tion from  transcripts  of  Williams  and 
various  of  the  FBI  scam  personages 
does  not  change  that  fact. 

We  have  to  understand  how  good 
this  evidence  Is.  how  credible  it  is,  and 
what  quality  it  is.  I  cannot  see  myself 
doing  the  same,  having  the  same  types 
of  conversation  that  are  in  those 
tapes,  that  Senator  Williams  had 
with  those  people.  But  that  Is  not  the 
point.  The  point  Is  really  this:  Is  all  of 
the  evidence  In? 

I  want  to  address  that  point,  setting 
aside  all  the  months  of  Abscam  ar- 
ranged scenes  and  discussions  and 
thoughts  to  Involve  Senator  Willlams 
In  an  illegal  act  prior  to  September  12. 
1979.  I  want  to  go  to  that  point  In 
which  Weinberg,  hired  by  the  FBI, 
asked  Errichetti  to  forge  a  letter. 

What  does  the  letter  say?  It  is  dated 
September  11. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  I  am,  at  present,  a 
stockholder  In.  and  advisor  to.  the  corpora- 
tion which  is  involved  in  the  mining  and 
processing  of  titanium  dioxide.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity  In  the 
new  corporation,  which  new  corporation  is 
purchasing  the  existing  operation. 

That  is  a  forged  letter.  That  is  all  it 
says.  But  it  was  obtained.  It  was  dis- 
cussed on  September  12,  asked  for  by 
the  Justice  Department  through 
Weinberg  of  Errichetti  on  September 
12. 

Why  September  12?  Because  a  meet- 
ing on  September  11,  with  Senator 
Williams  on  the  tape,  did  not  give  any 
evidence  of  the  needed  overt  act.  So, 
in  the  discussion  of  September  14,  the 
forgery  having  been  accomplished  by 
Errichetti.  it  was  given  to  the  FBI 
Agent  Anthony  Amoroso. 
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I  hope  all  of  you  have  noted  the 
letter.  I  hope  all  of  you  have  noted 
that  it  is  a  forgery.  It  is  not  alleged  to 
be  a  forgery;  it  is  a  forgery.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  forgery. 

The  Justice  Department  hired  Wein- 
berg to  get  Errlchetti  to  forge  the 
letter,  to  incriminate  Senator  Wil- 
liams. There  was  no  incriminating  evi- 
dence, at  least  in  the  Judgment  of  this 
FBI  agent,  against  Williams  at  this 
point;  or,  if  there  was  incriminating 
evidence,  it  was  not  viewed  by  those 
agents  as  being  significant  enough  to 
go  to  a  grand  jury.  They  believed  they 
needed  the  forged  letter  to  make  a 
charge  against  Williams  stand  up  in 
court. 

The  question  is  this:  Why  does  the 
Justice  Department,  through  their 
hireling  Weinberg,  need  a  forged  letter 
to  present  to  another  Justice  Depart- 
ment agent  posing  as  a  sheik? 

There  are  two  possibilities.  First,  the 
forged  letter  was  to  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  Williams  at  a  trial. 

Second,  the  forged  letter  may  have 
been  necessary  so  that  the  FBI 
Abscam  group— this  group — could  con- 
vince their  superiors,  their  higher-ups 
In  the  Justice  Department— convince 
their  superiors  falsely  that  they  had 
valid  evidence  on  Senator  Williams. 

I  suggest  to  aU  of  you  that  those  are 
the  only  two  possibilities. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Ethics  Committee, 
which  I  will  get  to  in  a  moment, 
simply  does  not  hold  water.  Both 
these  points  may  be  true,  because  the 
forged  letter,  known  to  be  a  forgery  by 
Agents  Amoroso  and  Brady,  was 
logged  in  as  FBI  1-A  exhibit  and  put 
in  a  sealed  envelope  and  taped. 

A  few  days  later,  prior  to  September 
27,  Agent  Brady  filed  a  302  report.  He 
dictated  it,  it  was  typed,  and  the  final 
date  of  filing  was  September  27.  That 
report  described  the  forgery  and  dem- 
onstrated the  luiowledge  of  Agent 
Brady  and  Agent  Amoroso  that  the 
letter  was  forged  and  that  it  was  ob- 
tained by  Weinberg  for  them.  I 
assume  that  the  302  report  was  known 
to  others  in  the  Justice  Department.  It 
was  never  presented  to  the  grand  jury 
but  may  have  appeared  at  Senator 
WiixiAMs'  trial  in  Government  134  ex- 
hibit file. 

It  is  significant  that  the  forgery  may 
not  have  caused  the  jury  as  much  con- 
cern as  it  does  me. 

On  Monday,  Senator  Hetlin  stated 
the  facts  as  he  believed  them  to  be 
concerning  the  letter  asked  for  by 
Weinberg  of  Errichetti.  The  following 
is  the  nature  of  Senator  Heflin's 
statement,  that  is,  that  the  letter  was 
forged  by  Errichetti,  was  asked  for  by 
the  Justice  Department  through 
Weinberg,  and  was  to  be  used  against 
Errichetti.  That  is  why  the  agents 
knew  it  was  forged.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  used  in  the  Errichetti  trial. 


nor  was  Errichetti  charged  with  for- 
gery. 

It  was  put  in  a  file  marked  as  an  ex- 
hibit and  ^aled  and  taped,  regarding 
Williams  and  then  shows  up  in  the 
Government's  134  exhibit  file  In  Sena- 
tor Williams'  case,  not  in  the  Erri- 
chetti case. 

What  does  Good  say  about  this? 

The  transcript  shows  that  in  the  due 
process  hearings  of  June  22,  23,  24, 
and  25,  1981,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  against  Williams,  in  Judge 
Pratt's  due  process  hearing,  FBI  Agent 
Good,  who  is  ninning  this  scam  testi- 
fying regarding  obtaining  evidence  on 
Williams,  when  they  could  get  it  and 
what  they  considered  valid  evidence, 
was  asked  about  the  September  11 
meeting,  with  Williams.  It  goes 
through  several  pages.  Read  it  for 
yourselves.  I  am  going  to  read  Agent 
Good's  direct  answer  under  oath. 

For  what  reason  was  it  felt  necessary  to 
get  a  letter  from  Senator  Williams  after 
the  lengrthy  meeting  that  was  videotaped  on 
September  11,  1979? 

Answer:  Additional  evidence. 

So  they  were  using  the  letter  not 
against  Errichetti  but  against  Wil- 
liams. It  does  not  show  up  in  the  Erri- 
chetti case.  It  never  was  intended  to 
show  up  in  the  Errichetti  case. 

Only  two  answers  are  available  as  to 
why  they  wanted  to  get  a  forged 
letter.  Why  did  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment get  a  forged  letter  to  show  to 
their  own  people?  There  are  only  two 
explanations.  I  will  repeat:  One  was  to 
put  it  in  the  file  and  save  it,  to  see 
whether  it  could  be  used  against  Wil- 
liams at  his  trial.  The  other  explana- 
tion may  be  the  more  logical  one— that 
those  agents  at  that  time,  not  having 
demonstrable  proof  of  an  overt  act  by 
Williams,  wanted  to  convince  their 
superiors  that  they  were  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  and  to  keep  the  scam 
going.  Both  explanations  could  be 
true. 

However,  an  independent  investiga- 
tion, I  believe,  would  have  shown  that 
the  forged  letter  was  placed  in  that 
FBI  1-A  file  on  Senator  Williams  and 
later  in  the  exhibit  file  on  Senator 
Williams  and  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  Errichetti.  That  is  why  I  think 
it  is  important,  and  I  stress  that  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  had  a  significant 
or  sufficient  independent  investigation 
of  this  forgery. 

This  causes  me  grave  concern  for  an- 
other reason,  because  this  forged 
letter  bears  out  exactly  what  is  dem- 
onstrated In  the  FBI  internal  memo 
from  section  chief,  W.  D.  Gow  to  as- 
sistant director  in  charge,  Francis  M. 
Mullen,  Jr.,  on  November  27,  1979. 
The  subject  is  Abscam,  and  the  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  results  of  a  confer- 
ence held  this  date.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  memo.  What  is  the  recom- 
mendation  None. 


I  will  read  from  this  report  what  re- 
ferred to  Williams.  I  will  read  from 
the  Gow  memo: 

Relative  to  the  matter  concerning  U.S. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
the  following  was  decided: 

1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  recontact  U.S. 
Senator  Williams  In  attempt  to  obtain  an 
overt  action  on  his  part  regarding  his  spon- 
soring of  some  type  of  legislation;  i.e..  tax 
cover  for  titanium  mine;  environmental 
standards  for  titanium  mine  and/or  import 
quotas  for  titanium  mine. 

2.  It  was  also  suggested  that  attempts 
should  be  made  to  elicit  from  U.S.  Senator 
Williams  whether  or  not  he  wanted  his 
shares  hidden,  through  discussions  concern- 
ing reporting  of  personal  taxes  and  official 
acts  that  he  promised  to  provide. 

If  the  above  information  Is  obtained,  pros- 
ecutors at  the  meeting  felt  that  they  could 
prove  that  Senator  Williams  was  in  viola- 
tion of  Title  18,  Section  201  USC  and  Con- 
spiracy to  Defraud  the  Govermnent. 

The  two  can  go  together.  One  is  the 
forged  letter  in  September,  because 
they  did  not  think  they  had  enough 
and  put  it  in  a  file  and  saved  it.  For 
what  purpose?  One  of  the  two  pur- 
poses I  have  described  may  be  accu- 
rate, or  perhaps  you  have  another. 
But  the  Errichetti  deal  does  not  fit. 

Then,  a  couple  of  months  later,  No- 
vember, when  the  Gow-Mullen  memo 
demonstrates  that  they  really  need  to 
recontact  Williams  to  get  him  to 
commit  an  overt  act  and  suggest  what 
attempts  should  be  made,  and  what 
they  should  be. 

There  are  two  conflicting  Justice  De- 
partment pieces  of  evidence  here.  The 
first  is  forged,  and  the  jury  saw  it  and 
knew  it  to  be  a  forgery,  but  they  were 
never  shown  the  302  form  and  as  a 
result  they  probably  did  not  attach 
much  significance  to  it. 

The  second  is  a  memo  of  these  Jus- 
tice Department  officers  involved  in 
the  Abscam,  stating  that  not  sufficient 
evidence  had  been  filed  for  a  case 
against  Williams.  Knowledge  of  the 
second  document  was  not  available  for 
the  jury.  It  is  available,  however,  for 
us  and  was  available  for  the  jury,  but 
Judge  Pratt  did  not  allow  it  to  be 
shown  to  the  jury.  It  came  to  light  to 
Senator  Wiluams  and  the  public  in 
July  of  1981,  through  Judge  Penn,  in 
another  Abscam  case,  not  from  Judge 
Pratt. 

This  same  Gow-Mullen  memoran- 
dum refers  to  the  evidence  that  had 
been  collected  by  the  FBI  against  Sen- 
ator Williams,  and  Gow  was  the  FBI 
section  chief.  It  says,  "We  do  not  have 
an  overt  act."  Then  he  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  Mullen,  who  was  the  assist- 
ant director  in  charge  of  the  FBI  in- 
vestigation. It  came  to  light  only  be- 
cause Judge  Penn  admitted  it  as  evi- 
dence in  another  Abscam  case  when 
he.  Judge  Penn,  was  considering  due 
process. 

But  he  would  have  allowed  it  to  go 
to  the  jury  had  he  known  about  it 
during  the  trial.  The  memorandum  is 
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dated  November  27,  1979,  and  docu- 
ments the  Justice  Department's  belief 
at  that  time  that,  without  an  overt 
act,  it  had  no  case  against  Senator 
Williams. 

On  Monday,  when  Senator  Heflin 
was  giving  the  view  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Conmiittee,  he  stated  that  this 
exculpatory  memorandum,  even  if  it 
had  been  known  to  the  defense  at  the 
time  of  the  Williams  trial,  could  not 
have  been  made  available  to  the  jury. 
Well,  that  may  be  his  opinion  and  that 
may  be  Judge  Pratt's  opinion,  but  it  is 
not  Judge  Penn's  opinion. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  lawyers  who 
participated  in  the  defense  of  the 
Abscam  trials,  and  there  is  a  real 
doubt  about  this  appraisal  of  the  law, 
of  this  evidence  not  being  available  for 
the  jury.  First,  that  memorandum  was 
released  to  the  Jenrette  defense  by 
Federal  Judge  Penn  under  the  Brady 
against  Maryland  legal  principle 
which  states  that  any  evidence  con- 
strued to  be  favorable  to  the  defense 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  judge  or 
the  defendant  prior  to  the  triaJ. 

Judge  Penn  asked  for  Brady  materi- 
al to  be  submitted  to  him  in  camera,  in 
secret,  prior  to  the  trial.  Later,  Mr. 
Jeru"ette  was  convicted,  the  Govern- 
ment turned  over  23  documents  that 
should  have  been  turned  over  earlier. 
One  of  those  documents  was  the  Gow 
memorandum.  Judge  Peim  immediate- 
ly turned  the  document  over  to  the  de- 
fense under  Brady,  and  permitted  the 
defense  to  use  it  in  its  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  and  in  its  due  process 
motion.  That  is  an  admission  in  itself 
that  the  contents  are  admissible  in  the 
trial. 

I  would  like  to  submit  this  for  the 
record,  Mr.  President,  the  Brady 
against  Maryland  decision.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Brady  v.  Marylami) 

certiorari  to  the  COITRT  Or  APPEALS  OF 
MARYLAND 

No.  490.  Argued  March  18-19.  1963.-De- 
clded  May  13. 1963. 

In  separate  trials  In  a  Maryland  Court, 
where  the  Jury  is  the  judge  of  both  the  law 
and  the  facts  but  the  court  passes  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  evidence,  petitioner  and  a 
companion  were  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder  and  sentenced  to  death.  At  his  trial, 
petitioner  admitted  participating  In  the 
crime  but  claimed  that  his  companion  did 
the  actual  killing.  In  his  summation  to  the 
jury,  petitioner's  counsel  conceded  that  pe- 
titioner was  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  and  asked  only  that  the  jury  return 
that  verdict  "without  capital  punishment. " 
Prior  to  the  trial,  petitioner's  counsel  had 
requested  the  prosecution  to  allow  him  to 
examine  the  companion's  extrajudicial 
statements.  Several  of  these  were  shown  to 
him;  but  one  In  which  the  companion  admit- 
ted the  actual  killing  was  withheld  by  the 
prosecution  and  did  not  come  to  petitioner's 
notice  until  after  he  had  been  tried,  convict- 


ed and  sentenced  and  after  his  conviction 
had  been  affirmed  by  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals.  In  a  post-convlctlon  proceeding, 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  held  that 
suppression  of  the  evidence  by  the  prosecu- 
tor denied  petitioner  due  process  of  law,  and 
It  remanded  the  case  for  a  new  trial  of  the 
question  of  punishment,  but  not  the  ques- 
tion of  guilt,  since  It  was  of  the  opinion  that 
nothing  in  the  suppressed  confession  "could 
have  reduced  [petitioner's]  offense  below 
murder  In  the  first  degree."  Held.  Petitioner 
was  not  denied  a  federal  constitutional  right 
when  his  new  trial  was  restricted  to  the 
question  of  punishment:  and  the  Judgment 
is  affirmed.  Pp.  84-91. 

(a)  Suppression  by  the  prosecution  of  evi- 
dence favorable  to  an  accused  who  has  re- 
quested It  violates  due  process  where  the 
evidence  Is  material  either  to  guilt  or  to 
punishment.  Irrespective  of  the  good  faith 
or  bad  faith  of  the  prosecution.  Pp.  88-88. 

(b)  When  the  Court  of  Appeals  restricted 
petitioner's  new  trial  to  the  question  of  pun- 
ishment, it  did  not  deny  him  due  process  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  since  the  suppressed 
evidence  was  admissible  only  on  the  issue  of 
punishment.  Pp.  88-91. 

326  Md.  422, 174  A.  2d  167.  affirmed. 

E.  Clinton  Bamherger,  Jr.  argued  the 
cause  for  petitioner.  With  him  on  the  brief 
was  John  Martin  Jones,  Jr. 

Thomas  W.  Jamison  HI,  Special  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  Maryland,  argued  the 
cause  for  respondent.  With  him  on  the  brief 
were  TTiomas  B.  Finan,  Attorney  General, 
and  Robert  C.  Murphy,  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

Opinion  of  the  Court  by  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las, announced  by  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 

Petitioner  and  a  companion,  Bobllt,  were 
found  guilty  of  murder  In  the  first  degree 
and  were  sentenced  to  death,  their  convic- 
tions being  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Maryland.  220  Md.  454.  154  A.  2d 
434.  Their  trials  were  separate,  petitioner 
being  tried  first.  At  his  trial  Brady  took  the 
stand  and  admitted  his  participation  In  the 
crime,  but  he  claimed  that  Bobllt  did  the 
actual  killing.  And,  in  his  summation  to  the 
Jury,  Brady's  counsel  conceded  that  Brady 
was  guilty  of  murder  In  the  first  degree, 
asking  only  that  the  Jury  return  that  ver- 
dict "without  capital  punishment."  Prior  to 
the  trial  petitioner's  counsel  had  requested 
the  prosecution  to  allow  him  to  examine 
Bobllt's  extrajudicial  statements.  Several  of 
those  statements  were  shown  to  him;  but 
one  dated  July  9,  1058,  in  which  Boblit  ad- 
mitted the  actual  homicide,  was  withheld  by 
the  prosecution  and  did  not  come  to  peti- 
tioner's notice  until  after  he  had  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced,  and  after  his  con- 
viction had  been  affirmed. 

Petitioner  moved  the  trial  court  for  a  new 
trial  based  on  the  newly  discovered  evidence 
that  had  been  suppressed  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. Petitioner's  appeal  from  a  denial  of 
that  motion  was  dismissed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  without  prejudice  to  relief  under 
the  Maryland  Post  Conviction  Procedure 
Act.  222  Md.  442,  160  A.  2d  912.  The  petition 
for  post-conviction  relief  was  dismissed  by 
the  trial  court;  and  on  appeal  the  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  suppression  of  the  evi- 
dence by  the  prosecution  denied  petitioner 
due  process  of  law  and  remanded  the  case 
for  a  retrial  of  the  question  of  punishment, 
not  the  question  of  guilt.  226  Md.  422,  174  A. 


2d  167.  The  case  is  here  on  certiorari,  371 
U.8.  8^2.' 

The  crime  in  question  was  murder  com- 
mitted in  the  perpetration  of  a  robbery. 
Punishment  for  that  crime  in  Maryland  is 
life  imprisonment  or  death,  the  jury  being 
empowered  to  restrict  the  punishment  to 
life  by  addition  of  the  words  "without  cap- 
ital punishment."  3  Md.  Ann.  Code,  1957. 
Art.  27.  \  413.  In  Maryland,  by  reason  of  the 
state  constitution,  the  Jury  in  a  criminal 
case  are  'the  Judges  of  Law.  as  well  as  of 
fact. '  Art.  XV.  S  5.  The  question  presented 
is  whether  petitioner  was  denied  a  federal 
right  when  the  Court  of  Appeals  restricted 
the  new  trial  to  the  question  of  punishment. 
We  agree  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  that 
suppression  of  this  confession  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  The  court  of  Appeals 
relied  In  the  main  on  two  decisions  from  the 
Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals- l/ntted 
States  ex  reL  Almeida  v.  Baldi,  195  F.  2d  815, 
and  United  States  ex  reL  TTiomjtson  v.  Dye, 
221  P.  2d  763— which,  we  a«ree.  state  the 
correct  constitutional  rule. 

This  ruling  is  an  extension  of  Mooney  v. 
Holohan,  294  U.S.  103.  112,  where  the  Court 
ruled  on  what  nondisclosure  by  a  prosecutor 
violates  due  process: 

"It  is  a  requirement  that  cannot  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  by  mere  notice  and 
hearing  If  a  State  has  contrived  a  conviction 
through  the  pretense  of  a  trial  which  in 
truth  is  but  used  as  a  means  of  depriving  a 
defendant  of  liberty  through  a  deliberate 
deception  of  court  and  Jury  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  testimony  known  to  be  perjured. 
Such  a  contrivance  by  a  State  to  procure 
the  conviction  and  Imprisonment  of  a  de- 
fendant is  as  inconsistent  with  the  rudimen- 
tary demands  of  Justice  as  is  the  obtaining 
of  a  like  result  by  intimidation." 

In  Pyle  v.  Kansas,  317  U.S.  213.  215-216, 
we  phrased  the  rule  in  broader  terms: 

"Petitioner's  papers  are  inexpertly  drawn, 
but  they  do  set  forth  allegations  that  his 
imprisonment  resulted  from  perjured  testi- 
mony, knowingly  used  by  the  State  authori- 
ties to  obtain  his  conviction,  and  from  the 
deliberate  suppression  by  those  same  au- 
thorities of  evidence  favorable  to  him. 
These  allegations  sufficiently  charge  a  dep- 
rivation of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  if  proven,  would  entitle 
petitioner  to  release  from  his  present  custo- 
dy. Mooney  v.  Holohan,  294  U.S.  103." 

The  Third  Circuit  in  the  Baldi  case  con- 
strued that  statement  in  Pyle  v.  Kansas  to 
mean  that  the  "suppression  of  evidence  fa- 
vorable" to  the  accused  was  itself  sufficient 


■  Neither  party  suggesti  that  the  decision  below  is 
not  B  "final  Judgment"  within  the  meaning  of  28 
D.S.C.  i  1257(3).  and  no  attack  on  the  reviewability 
of  the  lower  court's  Judgment  could  be  succeaafuUy 
maintained.  For  the  general  rule  that  "Final  Judg- 
ment in  a  criminal  case  means  sentence.  The  sen- 
tence is  the  Judgment"  (Berman  v.  United  States, 
302  U.S.  211.  212)  cannot  be  applied  here.  If  in  fact 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  entitles  petitioner  to  a 
new  trial  on  the  issue  of  guilt  as  well  as  punishment 
the  ruling  below  has  seriously  prejudiced  him.  It  is 
the  right  to  a  trial  on  the  issue  of  guilt  "that  pre- 
sents a  serious  and  unsettled  question"  (CoAen  v. 
Beneficial  Loan  Corp.,  337  D.S.  Ml.  M7)  that  "is 
fundamental  to  the  further  conduct  of  the  case" 
(United  States  v.  Oeneral  Motort  Corp.,  323  U.8. 
373.  377).  This  question  is  "tndepend^t  of.  and  un- 
affected by"  (Radio  Station  WOW  v.  JofintOTi.  326 
U.S.  120.  126)  what  may  transpire  in  a  trial  at 
which  petitioner  can  receive  only  a  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  sentence.  It  cannot  be  mooted  by 
such  a  proceeding.  See  Largent  v.  Texas,  318  U.8. 
418.  421-422.  Cf.  Local  No.  4iS  v.  Curry,  371  VS. 
542.  549. 
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to  amount  to  a  denial  of  due  process.  195  P. 
2d,  at  820.  In  Sapue  v.  lUinoit,  360  U.S.  264, 
269.  we  extended  the  test  formulated  in 
lUoonev  V.  Holohan  when  we  said:  "The 
same  result  obtains  when  the  State,  al- 
though not  soliciting  false  evidence,  allows 
it  to  go  uncorrected  when  it  appears."  And 
see  Alcorta  v.  Texas,  355  U.S.  28;  Wilde  v. 
Wvoming,  382  U.S.  607.  Cf.  Durlev  v.  Mayo. 
361  U.S.  277,  285  (dixsentlng  opinion). 

We  now  hold  that  the  suppression  by  the 
prosecution  of  evidence  favorable  to  an  ac- 
cused upon  request  violates  due  process 
where  the  evidence  Is  material  either  to 
guilt  or  to  punishment,  irrespective  of  the 
good  faith  or  bad  faith  of  the  prosecution. 

The  principle  of  Mooney  v.  Holohan  is  not 
punishment  of  society  for  misdeeds  of  a 
prosecutor  but  avoidance  of  an  unfair  trial 
to  the  accused.  Society  wins  not  only  when 
the  guilty  are  convicted  but  when  criminal 
trials  are  fair:  our  system  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  suffers  when  any  accused  is 
treated  unfairly.  An  Inscription  on  the  walls 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  states  the 
proposition  candidly  for  the  federal  domain: 
"The  United  SUtes  wins  Its  point  whenever 
Justice  is  done  its  citizens  In  the  courts." '  A 
prosecution  that  withholds  evidence  on 
demand  of  an  accused  which,  if  made  avail- 
able, would  tend  to  exculpate  him  or  reduce 
the  penalty  helpe  shape  a  trial  that  bears 
heavily  on  the  defendant.  That  casts  the 
prosecutor  In  the  role  of  an  architect  of  a 
proceeding  that  does  not  comport  with 
standards  of  Justice,  even  though,  as  in  the 
present  case,  his  action  is  not  "the  result  of 
guile."  to  use  the  words  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 236  Md..  at  427,  174  A.  2d,  at  169. 

The  question  remains  whether  petitioner 
was  denied  a  constitutional  right  when  the 
Court  of  Appeals  restricted  his  new  trial  to 
the  question  of  punishment.  In  Justification 
of  that  ruling  the  Court  of  Appeals  stated: 

"There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  how 
much  good  Boblit's  undisclosed  confession 
would  have  done  Brady  if  it  had  been  before 
the  Jury.  It  clearly  implicated  Brady  as 
being  the  one  who  wanted  to  strangle  the 
victim,  Broolcs.  Boblit,  according  to  this 
statement,  also  favored  killing  him,  but  he 
wanted  to  do  it  by  shooting.  We  cannot  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Jury  and 
assume  what  their  views  would  have  been  as 
to  whether  It  did  or  did  not  matter  whether 
It  was  Brady's  hands  or  Boblit's  hands  that 
twisted  the  shirt  about  the  victim's  neck. 
.  .  .  [lit  would  be  'too  dogmatic'  for  us  to 
say  that  the  Jury  would  not  have  attached 
any  significance  to  this  evidence  in  consid- 
ertng  the  punishment  of  the  defendant 
Brady. 

"Not  without  some  doubt,  we  conclude 
that  the  withholding  of  this  particular  con- 
fession of  Boblit's  was  prejudicial  to  the  de- 
fendant Brady. .  .  . 

"The  appellant's  sole  claim  of  prejudice 
goes  to  the  punishment  Imposed,  if  Boblit's 
withheld  confession  had  been  before  the 
jury,  nothing  in  it  could  have  reduced  the 
appellant  Brady's  offense  beloio  murder  in 


the  first  degree.  We,  therefore,  see  no  occa- 
sion to  retry  that  issue."  226  Md..  at  429- 
430.  174  A.  2d.  at  171.  (Italics  added.) 

If  this  were  a  Jurisdiction  where  the  Jury 
was  not  the  judge  of  the  law.  a  different 
question  would  be  presented.  But  since  it  is. 
how  can  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals 
state  that  nothing  in  the  suppressed  confes- 
sion could  have  reduced  petitioner's  offense 
below  murder  in  the  first  degree"?  If,  as  a 
matter  of  Maryland  law.  Juries  in  criminal 
cases  could  determine  the  admissibility  of 
such  evidence  on  the  issue  of  Innocence  or 
guilt,  the  question  would  seem  to  be  fore- 
closed. 

But  Maryland's  constitutional  provision 
making  the  jury  in  criminal  cases  "the 
Judges  of  Law"  does  not  mean  precisely 
what  is  seems  to  say.'  The  present  status  of 
that  provision  was  reviewed  recently  In 
GiUs  V.  State.  229  Md.  370.  183  A.  2d  359. 
appeal  dismissed.  372  U.S.  767.  where  the 
several  exceptions,  added  by  statute  or 
carved  out  by  judicial  construction,  are  re- 
viewed. One  of  those  exceptions,  material 
here,  is  that  "Trial  courts  have  always 
passed  and  still  pass  upon  the  admissibility 
of  evidence  the  Jury  may  consider  on  the 
issue  of  the  iimocence  or  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused." 229  Md..  at  383.  183  A.  2d.  at  365. 
The  cases  cited  make  up  a  long  line  going 
back  nearly  a  century.  Wheeler  v.  State,  42 
Md.  563,  570.  stated  that  instructions  to  the 
jury  were  advisory  only  "except  in  regard  to 
questions  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  as 
evidence. "  And  the  court  "having  such 
right,  it  follows  of  course,  that  it  also  has 
the  right  to  prevent  counsel  from  arguing 
against  such  an  instruction."'  Beli  v.  State, 
57  Md.  108.  120.  And  see  Beard  v.  State,  71 
Md.  275,  280.  17  A.  1044.  1045;  Dick  v.  StaU, 
107  Md.  11.  21,  68  A.  286,  290.  Cf.  Vogel  v. 
State,  163  Md.  267,  162  A.  705. 

We  usually  walk  on  treacherouji  ground 
when  we  explore  state  law,*  for  state  courts, 
state  agencies,  and  state  legislatures  are  its 
final  expositors  under  our  federal  regime. 
But,  as  we  read  the  Maryland  decisions,  it  is 
the  court,  not  the  jury,  that  passes  on  the 
"admissibility  of  evidence"  pertinent  to  "the 
issue  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused." Gilea  V.  State,  supra.  In  the  present 
case  a  unanimous  Court  of  Appeals  has  said 
that  nothing  in  the  suppressed  confession 
"could  have  reduced  the  appellant  Brady's 
offense  below  murder  In  the  first  degree." 
We  read  that  statement  as  a  ruling  on  the 
admissibility  of  the  confession  on  the  issue 
of  Innocence  or  guilt.  A  sporting  theory  of 
Justice  might  assume  that  if  the  suppressed 
confession  had  been  used  at  the  first  trial, 
the  Judge's  ruling  that  it  was  not  admissible 
on  the  issue  of  innocence  or  guilt  might 
have  been  flouted  by  the  Jury  Just  as  might 
have  been  done  if  the  court  had  first  admit- 
ted a  confeasion  and  then  stricken  it  from 
the  record.*  But  we  cannot  raise  that  trial 


'Judge  Simon  E.  Sobeloff  when  Solicitor  Oeneral 
put  the  Idea  u  follows  In  an  address  before  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  on  June  29. 
1»M: 

"The  Solicitor  Oenerml  Is  not  a  neutral,  he  Is  an 
advocate:  but  an  advocate  for  a  client  whose  busi- 
ness Is  not  merely  to  prevail  in  the  Instant  case.  My 
client's  chief  business  Is  not  to  achieve  victory  but 
to  establish  justice.  We  are  constantly  reminded  of 
the  now  classic  words  penned  by  one  of  my  illustri- 
ous predecessors,  Frederick  William  Lehmann,  that 
the  Oovermnent  wins  its  point  when  Justice  Is  done 
in  its  courts."" 


'  See  Dennis,  Maryland's  Antique  constitutional 
Thorn.  92  U.  of  Pa.  L.  Rev.  34.  39.  «3:  Prescott. 
Juries  as  Judges  of  the  Law:  Should  the  Practice  be 
Continued.  60  Md.  St.  Bar  Assn.  Rept.  246,  2S3-3M. 

*  For  one  unhappy  Incident  of  recent  vintage  see 
Oklahoma  Packing  Co.  v.  Oklahoma  Oat  A  Electric 
Co..  309  U.S.  4.  that  replaced  an  earlier  opinion  in 
the  same  case,  309  U.S.  703. 

*"In  the  matter  of  confessions  a  hybrid  situation 
exists.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  determine  from 
the  proof,  usually  taken  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
jury,  if  they  were  freely  and  voluntarily  made.  etc.. 
and  admissible.  If  admitted,  the  Jury  is  entitled  to 
hear  and  consider  proof  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding their  obtentlon.  the  better  to  determine 
their  weight  and  sufficiency.  The  fact  that  the 
Court  admits  them  clothes  them  with  no  presump- 
tion for  the  Jury's  purposes  that  they  are  either 


strategy  to  the  dignity  of  a  constitutional 
right  and  say  that  the  deprival  of  this  de- 
fendant of  that  sporting  chance  through 
the  use  of  a  bifurcated  trial  (cf.  Williams  v. 
New  York,  337  U.S.  241)  denies  him  due 
process  or  violates  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Pourteenth  Amendment. 

Affirmed. 

Separate  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  White. 

1.  The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
clared, "The  suppression  or  withholding  by 
the  State  of  material  evidence  exculpatory 
to  an  accused  is  a  violation  of  due  process" 
without  citing  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion or  the  Maryland  Constitution  which 
also  has  a  due  process  clause.*  We  therefore 
cannot  be  sure  which  Constitution  was  in- 
voked by  the  court  below  and  thus  whether 
the  State,  the  only  party  aggrieved  by  this 
portion  of  the  judgment,  could  even  bring 
the  issue  here  if  it  desired  to  do  so.  See  New 
York  City  v.  Central  Savings  Bank,  306  U.S. 
661;  Minnesota  f .  National  Tea  Co.,  309  U.S. 
551.  But  in  any  event,  there  is  no  cross-peti- 
tion by  the  State,  nor  has  it  challenged  the 
correctness  of  the  ruling  below  that  a  new 
trial  on  punishment  was  called  for  by  the 
requirements  of  due  process.  In  my  view, 
therefore,  the  Court  should  not  reach  the 
due  process  question  which  it  decides.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case,  as  it  may  be  suggest- 
ed, that  without  it  we  would  have  only  a 
state  law  question,  for  assuming  the  court 
below  was  correct  in  finding  a  violation  of 
petitioner"s  rights  in  the  suppression  of  evi- 
dence, the  federal  question  he  wants  decid- 
ed here  still  remains,  namely,  whether  deny- 
ing him  a  new  trial  on  guilt  as  well  as  pun- 
ishment deprives  him  of  equal  protection. 
There  is  thus  a  federal  question  to  deal  with 
in  this  Court,  cf.  BeU  v.  Hood.  327  U.S.  678. 
wholly  aside  from  the  due  process  question 
involving  the  suppression  of  evidence.  The 
majority  opinion  makes  this  uiunistakably 
clear.  Before  dealing  with  the  due  process 
issue  it  says.  "The  question  presented  is 
whether  petitioner  was  denied  a  federal 
right  when  the  Court  of  Appeals  restricted 
the  new  trial  to  the  question  of  punish- 
ment." After  discussing  at  some  length  and 
disposing  of  the  suppression  matter  in  fed- 
eral constitutional  terms  it  says  the  ques- 
tion still  to  be  decided  is  the  same  as  it  was 
before:  "The  question  remains  whether  peti- 
tioner was  dealed  a  constitutional  right 
when  the  Court  of  Appeals  restricted  his 
new  trial  to  the  question  of  punishment." 

The  result,  of  course,  is  that  the  due  proc- 
ess discussion  by  the  Court  is  wholly  adviso- 
ry. 

2.  In  any  event  the  Court's  due  process 
advice  goes  subatantially  beyond  the  hold- 
ing below.  I  would  employ  more  confining 
language  and  would  not  cast  in  constitution- 
al form  a  broad  rule  of  criminal  discoxery. 
Instead,  I  would  leave  this  task,  at  least  for 
now,  to  the  rulemaking  or  legislative  process 
after  full  consideration  by  legislators, 
bench,  and  bar. 
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true  or  were  freely  and  voluntarily  made.  However, 
after  a  confession  has  been  admitted  and  read  to 
the  jury  the  Judge  may  change  his  mind  and  strike 
it  out  of  the  record.  Does  he  strike  It  out  of  the 
jury's  mind?"  Dennis,  Maryland's  Antique  Constitu- 
tional Thorn,  92  U.  of  Pa.  L.  Rev.  34,  39.  See  also 
BeU  v.  State,  tupra,  at  120:  Vogel  v.  State,  163  Md., 
at  272,  162  A,  at  706-707. 

•Md.  Const..  Art.  23:  Home  Utilities  Co..  Inc.  v. 
Revere  Copper  i  Bratt.  Inc..  209  Md.  610.  122  A.  2d 
109:  Raymond  v.  State,  192  Md.  602.  65  A.  2d  28S: 
County  Comm'rs  0/  Anne  Arundel  County  v.  Eng- 
lUh,  182  Md.  514,  36  A.  2d  135:  OursUrv.  Tawes.  178 
Md.  471.  13  A.  2d  763. 


3. 1  concur  in  the  Court's  disposition  of  pe- 
titioner's equal  protection  argument. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Black.  Joins,  dissenting. 

I  think  this  case  presente  only  a  single 
federal  question:  did  the  order  of  the  Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeals  granting  a  new  trial, 
limited  to  the  issue  of  punishment,  violate 
petitioner's  Pourteenth  Amendment  right 
to  equal  protection?  '  In  my  opinion  an  af- 
firmative aivswer  would  be  required  if  the 
Boblit  statement  would  have  been  admissi- 
ble on  the  issue  of  guilt  at  petitioner's  origi- 
nal trial.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  clear 
implication  of  this  Court's  opinion. 

The  Court,  however,  holds  that  the  Pour- 
teenth Amendment  was  not  infringed  be- 
cause it  considers  the  Court  of  Appeals" 
opinion,  and  the  other  Maryland  cases  deal- 
ing with  Maryland's  constitutional  provision 
making  Juries  in  criminal  cases  "the  Judges 
of  Law,  as  well  as  of  fact,"  as  establishing 
that  the  Boblit  statement  would  not  have 
been  admissible  at  the  original  trial  on  the 
issue  of  petitioner's  guilt. 

But  I  carmot  read  the  Court  of  Appeals' 
opinion  with  any  such  assurance.  That  opin- 
ion can  as  easily,  and  perhaps  more  easily, 
be  read  as  indicating  that  the  new  trial  limi- 
tation followed  from  the  Court  of  Appeals' 
concept  of  its  power,  under  S  645G  of  the 
Maryland  Post  Conviction  I»rocedure  Act, 
Md.  Code,  Art.  27  (1960  Cum.  Supp.)  and 
Rule  870  of  the  Maryland  Rules  of  Proce- 
dure, to  fashion  appropriate  relief  meeting 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,' 
rather  than  from  the  view  that  the  Boblit 
statement  would  have  been  relevant  at  the 
original  trial  only  on  the  issue  of  punish- 
ment. 226  Md.,  at  430,  174  A.  2d,  at  171.  This 
interpreUtion  is  indeed  fortified  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals'  earlier  general  discussion 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  third-party  confes- 
sions, which  falls  short  of  saying  anything 
that  is  dispositive  of  the  crucial  Issue  here. 
226  Md.,  at  427-429,  174  A.  2d,  at  170.' 

Nor  do  I  find  anything  in  any  of  the  other 
Maryland  cases  cited  by  the  Court  (ante,  p. 
89)  which  bears  on  the  admissibility  vel  non 
at  the  Boblit  statement  on  the  issue  of  guilt. 
None  of  these  cases  suggests  anything  more 
relevant  here  than  that  a  jury  may  not 
"overrule"  the  trial  court  on  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  admissibility  of  evidence.  Indeed 
they  are  by  no  means  clear  as  to  what  hap- 
pens 11  the  Jury  In  fact  undertakes  to  do  so. 
In   this   very  case,   for   example,   the   trial 


■  I  agree  with  my  Brother  White  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  deciding  In  this  case  the  broad  due 
process  questions  with  which  the  Court  deals  at  pp. 
86-88  of  Its  opinion. 

■Section  6450  provides  in  part:  "If  the  court 
finds  In  favor  of  the  petitioner,  it  shall  enter  an  ap- 
propriate order  with  respect  to  the  judgment  or 
sentence  in  the  former  proceedings,  and  any  sup- 
plementary orders  as  to  rearralgnment,  retrial,  cus- 
tody, ball,  discharge,  correction  of  sentence,  or 
other  matters  that  may  be  necessary  and  proper." 
Rule  870  provides  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  "will 
either  affirm  or  reverse  the  judgment  from  which 
the  appeal  was  taken,  or  direct  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  modified,  changed  or  amended." 

■It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  did 
not  indicate  that  it  was  limiting  In  any  way  the  au- 
thority of  Day  V.  StaU,  196  Md.  384.  76  A.  2d  729.  In 
that  case  two  defendants  were  Jointly  tried  and  con- 
victed of  felony  murder.  Each  admitted  participat- 
ing in  the  felony  but  accused  the  other  of  the  homi- 
cide. On  appeal  the  defendants  attacked  the  trial 
court's  denial  of  a  severance,  and  the  State  argued 
that  neither  defendant  was  harmed  by  the  state- 
ments put  in  evidence  at  the  Joint  trial  tiecause  ad- 
mission of  the  felony  amounted  to  admission  of 
guilt  of  felony  murder.  Nevertheless  the  Court  of 
Appeals  found  an  abuse  of  discretion  and  ordered 
separate  new  trials  on  all  issues. 


court  charged  that  "in  the  final  analysis  the 
jury  are  the  judges  of  both  the  law  and  the 
facts,  and  the  verdict  in  this  case  is  entirely 
the  jury's  responsibility."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Moreover,  uncertainty  on  this  score  is 
compounded  by  the  State's  acknowledgment 
at  the  oral  argument  here  that  the  withheld 
Boblit  statement  icould  have  been  admissi- 
ble at  the  trial  on  the  issue  of  guilt.' 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
proper  answer  to  the  critical  underlying 
issue  of  state  law.  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  in  terms 
address  itself  to  the  equal  protection  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  properly  re- 
solve this  case  at  this  Juncture.  I  think  the 
appropriate  course  is  to  vacate  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  and 
remand  the  case  to  that  court  for  further 
consideration  in  light  of  the  governing  con- 
stitutional principle  stated  at  the  outset  of 
this  opinion.  Cf.  Minnesota  v.  National  Tea 
Co.,  309  U.S.  551. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Second,  the  defense 
of  entrapment  was  admitted  in  the 
Jenrette  case.  Now,  you  know,  in  order 
to  prove  a  person  guilty  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  the  Government  must 
prove  at  the  time  the  offer  is  made  to 
participants  in  the  crime  the  individ- 
ual targeted  must  be  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  psirticipate  in  this  crime. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Gow  memo 
was  really  a  very  thorough  admission 
by  the  Justice  Department  itself  as  of 
the  date  of  the  memorandum,  that 
was  November  27.  1979,  that  Senator 
Williams  was  not  ready  and  was  not 
willing  to  participate  in  the  crime 
being  offered  to  him;  consequently, 
that  document  was  admissible  to  show 
that  Senator  Williams  was  not  predis- 
posed to  be  a  criminal. 

Finally,  that  dociunent  could  have 
been  used  at  trial  to  show  how  much 
zeal  was  used  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  the  pursuit  of  the  Senator, 
and  that  would  have  been  relevant  evi- 
dence. I  believe  that,  had  I  been  a 
juror,  that  memo  may  well  have 
caused  me  to  vote  not  guilty  on  its 
contents  alone. 

Senator  Williams  presented  evi- 
dence of  good  character  at  his  trial. 
The  Gow  memo  would  h*ve  been  help- 
ful proof  to  confirm  specific  examples 
of  good  character  in  that  an  effective 
lawyer  could  have  contrasted  the  con- 
duct of  certain  Congressmen,  whose 
conduct  was  also  described  as  criminal 
In  that  memorandum,  with  that  of 
Senator  Williams  whose  conduct  was 
described  as  noncriminal,  and  to  me 
that  is  a  pretty  significant  point. 

Lawyers  and  judges  and  members  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  may  argue  over 
whether  or  not  this  exculpatory 
memorandum  can  be  supplied  as  evi- 
dence to  a  jury.  But  we  have  no  argu- 
ment here  in  the  Senate.  We  have  the 
memo,  we  can  read  it,  we  can  under- 
stand it,  and  it  tells  us  that  the  Justice 


•In  response  to  a  question  from  the  Bench  as  to 
whether  Boblit's  sUtement.  had  It  been  offered  at 
petitioner's  original  trial,  would  have  been  admissi- 
ble for  all  purposes,  counsel  for  the  State,  after 
some  colloquy,  stated:  "It  would  have  been,  yes." 


Department  lacked  a  case  against  Wil- 
LiAMS^on  November  27.  1979,  because 
they  did  not  have  evidence  of  overt 
acts  by  Williams. 

We  are  here  as  Senators  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  judge  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  another  Senator  of  having  commit- 
ted a  crime  and  this  document  has 
particular  relevance  not  only  to  our- 
selves amd  our  judgment  on  Williams 
but  also  regarding  the  outcome  of  the 
appeal  of  the  jury  verdict  by  Senator 
Williams. 

Judge  Pratt  disallows  the  memoran- 
dum as  evidence  for  that  trial.  Yet 
Judge  Perm,  another  Federal  judge  in 
another  Abscam  case,  allows  the  same 
document  as  evidence.  Let  us  look  at 
Judge  Pratt's  decision  in  the  due  proc- 
ess hearing  while  denying  this  docu- 
ment's importance: 

However,  those  opinions  and  the  memo- 
randa embodying  them  were  not  relevant  to 
any  of  the  specific  issues  the  Jury  was  called 
upon  to  decide  in  this  case. 

I  find  this  opinion  incredible  on  its 
face;  the  fact  that  the  two  jurors 
said— the  two  jurors  sitting  at  that 
trial— that  they  would  have  reversed 
their  conviction  vote,  reversed  their 
vote  for  conviction,  had  they  known 
about  this  and  been  able  to  have  that 
piece  of  evidence  present.  How  can  a 
piece  of  evidence  be  irrelevant  when  it 
is  so  relevant  to  the  jurors  to  the  point 
that  it  would  have  changed  their  deci- 
sion? 

Tell  me,  my  colleagues,  those  of  you 
who  are  lawyers,  does  this  not  mean— 
this  argument  between  two  Federal 
judges,  what  should  be  admitted  and 
what  should  not  be  admitted— either 
the  appellate  court  or  the  Supreme 
Court  will  determine  whether  or  not 
this  exculpatory  memorandum  is  al- 
lowed as  evidence? 

Then  tell  me  also,  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  of  you  who  are  law- 
yers, would  you  have  preferred  to  set 
yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  appel- 
late or  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  judge 
on  the  admission  and  the  relevance  of 
this  memorandum  as  evidence? 

Well,  let  us  return  to  Judge  Pratt, 
But,  first  of  all,  Judge  Pratt  in  the 
Williams  trial  set  aside  from  jury  con- 
sideration the  question  of  due  process. 
Whether  that  was  proper  or  not  can 
be  determined  by  subsequent  actions 
of  the  defense  in  the  appellate  proc- 
ess. But  it  is  clear  that  two  jurors  at 
the  Williams  trial  that  found  Wil- 
liams guilty,  then  months  later,  after 
reading  the  memorandum,  stated  that 
they  would  not  have  voted  for  convic- 
tion if  they  had  been  aware  of  the 
memo  and  its  contents. 

There  is  a  reason  for  that,  and  I 
draw  particularly  to  your  attention. 
Senators,  that  the  Government's  case 
against  Williams  was  laced  with  tapes 
that  the  Government  contended  were 
evidence  of  conspiracy  on  Williams' 
part. 
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Those  tapes  that  were  made  prior  to 
November  27,  1979.  and  have  been 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  FBI  scam 
team  and  found  to  be  lacking  in  proof, 
and  specifically  the  tapes  did  not  show 
Williams  committing  an  overt  act, 
which  is  the  essential  ingredient  they 
knew  they  must  have  in  order  to  go  to 
the  grand  jury  asking  for  an  indict- 
ment. 

Returning  to  the  trial,  but  for  the 
Jury's  verdict  of  guilt.  Senator  Wil- 
liams' guilt,  we  would  probably  not  be 
spending  any  time  on  the  expulsion 
resolution. 

I  believe  we  might  be  considering  a 
censure  resolution,  and  I  believe  one  is 
necessary.  Yet  I  fear  that  what  may  be 
happening  here  in  the  Senate  is  that 
we  are  detrimentally  relying  on  the 
momentum  of  the  process,  the  process 
of  a  Jury  conviction.  Judge  Pratt's 
ruling  on  due  process,  and  the  Ethics 
Committee  report  and,  believe  me, 
that  is  momentum,  and  here  we  are 
Just  sort  of  wrapping  it  up.  But  the 
fact  is  that  had  one  exculpatory 
memorandum  been  produced  in  the 
defense  as  required  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  Brady  against  Mary- 
land as  found  by  Judge  Penn  to  be 
necessary,  and  whose  view  I  firmly  be- 
lieve wiU  be  supported  on  appeal, 
there  would  have  been  no  conviction 
in  the  Williams  trial,  and  this  momen- 
tum would  not  have  been  started. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  two  Jurors  have 
publicly  stated  that  with  this  evidence 
they  would  have  voted  not  guilty. 
They  would  not  have  convicted,  but 
for  that,  there  would  be  no  conviction 
today. 

We  are  told  that  the  clincher  in  the 
evidence  is  the  January  15,  1980,  vid- 
eotape, and  that  is  evidence:  in  es- 
sence, a  "smoking  gun." 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority leader  recommends  a  break 
here,  a  short  recess,  and  I  am  willing 
to  take  it  to  this  point  and  return 
afterward  to  the  "smoking  gun,"  since 
my  friend  from  Missouri  raised  the 
point  of  "smoking  gim"  last  night. 

My  friend  from  Missouri  said  "smok- 
ing gun"  and  then  he  said  "smoking 
machinegun."  I  think  that  would  be  a 
good  point  to  return  to  after  the 
recess. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

RXCKSS  UNTII.  S:40  P.lt. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  managers  on  both 
sides.  It  appears  that  a  recess  of  the 
Senate  at  this  point  would  be  in  order. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  3:40  p.m. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  (presiding). 
Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:21  p.m.,  recessed  until  3:40 
p.m. 


[There  was  a  disturbance  in  the  gal- 
lery.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Atms  will  assist  the  Chair  in 
achieving  order. 

The  Senate  is  in  recess. 

Following  the  recess,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Garn.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
assume  it  will  take  a  few  minutes  to 
arrive  at  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  one  Member  has 
stated  that  perhaps  we  should  confer 
with  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  A  fair  amount 
of  progress  has  been  made  on  compul- 
sory seatbelts.  In  my  own  mind,  I  can 
visualize  the  majority  leader  wanting 
seatbelts.  It  would  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  conduct  of  the  Senate. 
[Laughter.] 

Since  such  a  resolution  has  not  yet 
been  adopted,  and  I  have  no  authority 
to  install  them  on  my  own,  I  have  no 
alternative  except  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  clerk  pro- 
ceeds, the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
which  has  jurisdiction  on  such  matters 
concerning  such  a  resolution  as  I  have 
just  described,  suggests,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, that  we  install  with  the  seatbelts 
a  set  of  airbags.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  26  Leg.] 


Baker 

Orauley 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

Metienbaum 

Bradley 

HefUn 

Preaaler 

Burdick 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Hvunphrey 

Pryor 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cranston 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Ea«leton 

Kennedy 

Symins 

Exon 

Long 

TiongM 

Oam 

Mattingly 

WaUop 

Gorton 

McClure 

Welcker 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zor- 
iNSKY)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  have  not  been  recorded? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  95, 
nays  4— as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No.  51  Leg.] 

YEAS-95 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Perd 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Biden 

Hart 

Nurui 

Boren 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Rosrhwltz 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Riegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Holllngs 

Roth 

Cannon 

Huddles  ton 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

J«psen 

Simpson 

Cranston 

J«hnston 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stennis 

DeConcinl 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Denton 

LAxalt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

UWn 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Mattingly 

Welcker 

East 

McClure 
NAYS-4 

Williams 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Long 

NtXl'  VOTING- 

-1 

Zorlnsky 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  who  did  not 
answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum  is 
now  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  an- 
nounced earlier,  I  expect  the  Senate  to 
remain  in  session  until  perhaps  6 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
should  hope  that  Senators  who  have 
statements  to  make  would  notify  the 
two  managers  and  give  them  an  esti- 
mate of  the  time  it  will  require  so  that 
we  try  to  arrange  a  rational  schedule 
for  Members.  I  will  not  try  to  make 
any  effort  to  limit  debate.  I  am  not 
suggesting  a  particular  time  to  dispose 
of  the  pending  amendment,  but  I 
think  for  the  convenience  of  every 
Senator  and  in  Justice  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  the  committee  that  we 
ought  now  to  try  to  establish  the 
number  of  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
and  the  length  of  time. 

I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest 
that  some  may  wish  to  put  their  state- 
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ments  in  the  Record,  but  that  is 
always  a  possibility.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I 
believe  Senator  Melcher  will  finish 
his  statement,  to  be  followed  by  Sena- 
tor Specter,  and  then  to  be  followed 
by  Senator  Bradley. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  sought  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion the  other  day,  and  I  have  a 
number  of  questions,  not  a  great 
number,  but  I  do  have  a  few  questions 
in  mind  relevant  to  that,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  about  the  matter.  I  would 
address  them  to  the  chairman  or  the 
ranking  member. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  suggest  then 
that  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana could  be  recognized  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  and  it  would 
give  us  four  Members  then. 

Mr.  LONG.  At  some  point,  certainly 
at  some  point,  before  we  limit  debate, 
I  would  like  to  simply  ask  what  I  had 
in  mind  asking  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  will  terminate  my  part  in  debate, 
if  you  call  for  the  asking  of  questions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  a  good  deal  if  I 
ever  heard  one. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  this  question.  I  had  earlier 
mentioned  to  the  floor  leaders  in  this 
debate  that  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
probably  10  or  12  minutes  at  most.  I 
had  understood  the  possibility  and  re- 
alized the  probability  that  Senator 
Specter  and,  perhaps.  Senator  Brad- 
ley would  follow  Senator  Melcher, 
and  I  hoped  that  I  might  follow  them, 
and  I  realized  there  was  a  time  prob- 
lem. I  would  like  to  ask  for  some  indi- 
cation if  I  might  have  10  or  15  minutes 
to  speak  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
can.  I  would  like  to  not  get  into  the 
scheduling  business. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  other  Senators  to  make 
their  wishes  known  to  Senator  Wallop 
and  to  Senator  Inouye,  and  whatever 
they  arrange  in  that  respect  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  me. 

One  other  question:  May  I  inquire  of 
the  managers  if  there  is  any  desire  to 
allocate  time  on  an  equal  basis  be- 
tween now  and  2  o'clock  tomorrow  or 
leave  it  like  it  is  and  just  do  it  as  it 
occurs? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield  to  me,  I 
think  the  way  we  have  been  going 
somehow  or  other  it  is  working  out. 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii's  time  has 
exceeded  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  now  so  it  seems  to  be  work- 
ing out. 

I  would  think  that  if  there  was  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
leader  or  another  person  to  offer  a  ta- 
bling motion  that  both  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  or  his  representative,  and 


I  might  want  a  couple  of  minutes  each 
to  set  the  scene  before  such  a  vote 
would  be  taken.  But  otherwise  I  sun 
content  with  the  arrangement  we  have 
been  following.  It  seems  to  be  working 
reasonably  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  tabling  motion  of- 
fered. I  feel  that  Senator  Cranston  is 
entitled  to  an  up  or  down  vote  on  his 
amendment.  I  feel  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  entitled  to  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  resolution  and,  of 
course,  I  would  recognize  any  Sena- 
tor's right  to  offer  a  tabling  motion. 

I  simply  want  to  express  that  we 
should  have  an  up  or  down  vote,  and  I 
would  hope  that  I  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  very  briefly,  5  min- 
utes, 10  minutes,  or  some  such  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  certain  the  minor- 
ity leader  would  not  only  have  that 
opportunity  but  that  we  will  look  for- 
ward to  those  remarks  whenever  he 
cares  to  make  them. 

I  had  no  present  intention,  I  might 
say  to  the  minority  leader,  to  offer  a 
tabling  motion.  I  think  the  matter  will 
resolve  itself.  I  once  again  state  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  push  it.  I  have  the 
leaders'  desire  to  try  to  work  out  a 
schedule,  as  I  am  sure  the  former  ma- 
jority leader,  and  now  minority  leader 
will  recognize,  but  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  cut  off  debate  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  May  I  inquire  as  to 
the  schedule  the  Senator  has  planned 
for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii.  I  think  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  best  to  change 
our  schedule  a  little. 
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ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDER  rOR  RJECESS  DNTIl.  1 0  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  rOR  THE  RECOGNITIOR  OP  SENATOR 
SPECTER  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) be  recognized  on  special  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  this 
prior  to  the  order  for  the  recognition 
of  Senator  Proxmire? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  an  order  to  that  end.  Yes;  I 
amend  the  order  in  that  respect. 


The    VICE    PRESIDENT, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  POR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  and 
the  special  orders  as  they  may  be  pro- 
vided for.  that  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  longer  than  10  minutes 
in  length,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  1  minute  each. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  THE  RESUMPTION  OP  CONSIDERATION 
OP  SENATE  RESOLUTION  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  close  of 
morning  business  that  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 204. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
the  net  effect  of  that  will  be  to  put 
the  Senate  back  on  Senate  Resolution 
204  at  some  time  around  10:30  a.m.. 
and  I  hope 

Mr.  GOLOWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  that  mean 
we  can  hold  no  committee  meetings 
after  the  Senate  goes  back  to  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  it  means  that  com- 
mittee meetings,  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  would  be  permissible 
imtil  the  hour  of  12  noon. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  other  day 
the  majority  leader  indicated  we 
would  have  a  late  night  tonight  or  to- 
morrow night.  WiU  you  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  your  plans  are  in  that  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  do  not  plan  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  stay  beyond  6  o'clock  this 
evening.  It  would  be  my  hope,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  we 
could  get  this  matter  disiTOsed  of  prior 
to  6  o'clock  on  tomorrow.  Thursday  is 
our  regular  late  evening,  or  course, 
and  Senators  are  all  on  notice,  and  it 
is  possible  we  may  be  late  on  any 
Thursday,  but  especially  on  this 
Thursday. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


SENATOR  HARRISON  A. 
WILLIAMS,  JR. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  majority  leader 
started  off  his  statement.  I  understood 
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him  to  ask,  of  the  Senators  who 
wanted  to  be  heard.  I  did  not  see  a 
show  of  hands.  Can  he  give  us  some 
idea  of  how  many  people  want  to 
speak,  if  he  knows? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  cannot  at  this  point, 
but  rather  than  asking  for  a  show  of 
hands.  I  would  hope  in  the  next  15 
minutes  or  so  the  two  managers  might 
be  available  for  Members  to  indicate 
their  needs,  and  then  I  will  make  a 
further  announcement  on  that  a  little 
later. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  alarmed  that  we  in  the 
Senate  are  relying  detrimentally  on 
the  momentum  of  the  process  of  a 
jury  conviction  and  Judge  Pratt's  due 
process  hearing  and  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee report  on  expulsion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Will  Senators  please 
take  their  places.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  caiuiot  be  heard. 

The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  On  the  matter  of 
due  process,  which  is  so  significant 
here,  Judge  Bryant  is  handling  the 
case  of  one  of  the  Abscam  convicted 
former  Congressmen;  Judge  Penn  is 
handling  the  Abscam  case  of  another 
former  convicted  Congressman.  In 
both  of  those  cases  the  judges  have 
not  yet  ruled  on  due  process,  but 
Judge  Pratt  has  ruled  on  due  process 
regarding  Senator  Williams,  even 
though  in  the  case  before  Judge 
Bryant  and  In  the  case  before  Judge 
Penn  there  was  no  doubt  of  bribery, 
the  money  having  been  offered  and 
the  money  accepted. 

Not  so  in  Senator  Williams'  case, 
however. 

It  seems  odd  to  me  that  the  momen- 
tum is  here  we  have  the  convictions, 
and  then  the  committee  deal,  and  then 
the  due  process  or  put  the  due  process 
in  the  middle,  all  created  in  Senator 
Williams'  case,  which  has  really  given 
us  sort  of  a  push,  a  shove,  toward 
adopting  the  committee  report  before 
the  appeals  process  has  been  complet- 
ed. 

I  point  that  out  to  you.  Members  of 
the  Senate,  because  these  other  two 
Federal  judges  have  not  yet  ruled  on 
due  process  in  the  case  of  the  two  Con- 
gressmen who  did  take  money,  who 
undeniably  were  bribed. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  the  clincher  in 
the  evidence  is  a  January  15,  1980, 
video  tape,  and  that  is,  in  essence  a 
"smoking  gun."  We  are  told  that  it  has 
the  evidence  of  the  overt  act.  Without 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  previous 
tapes,  this  takes  on  a  different  mean- 
ing. 

You  probably  have  reviewed  the 
January  15,  1980,  video  tape,  and  I 


have  reviewed  it.  For  apparently  the 
first  time  the  Justice  Department  at 
that  time  through  the  fake  sheik. 
Agent  Farhart,  raised  the  question  of 
Senator  Williams  introducing  a  bill, 
would  he  introduce  a  bill,  to  gain  resi- 
dency for  the  sheik. 

Now,  I  do  not  reach  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo  between 
Senator  Williams  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  bill  being  passed  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  sheik's  residency  and 
the  involvement  of  the  sheik  in  help- 
ing to  finsmce  a  mining  venture.  I  be- 
lieve, as  Professor  Blakey  testified  to 
the  Ethics  Committee— Professor 
Blakey  is  a  law  professor  from  Jlotre 
Dame  and  former  chief  counsel  for 
Senator  McClellan's  Subcommittee  on 
Investigation.  Professor  Blakey  testi- 
fied to  the  Ethics  Committee  that, 
rather  than  being  incriminating  of 
Senator  Williams,  the  tape  itself  is 
exculpatory  evidence  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams. Now,  I  happen  to  agree  with 
that.  I  believe  the  scene  was  contrived 
to  produce  evidence  on  video  tape,  but 
it  simply  failed  to  produce  that  evi- 
dence. 

Now,  certainly  fairminded  individ- 
uals can  draw  different  conclusions 
from  viewing  these  tapes,  but,  as 
jurors  in  the  Senate,  we  must  consider 
the  evidence  independently  of  the  ju- 
dicial process. 

But  why  all  this  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  FBI  to  make  sure  that  a  Sena- 
tor who  had  previously  not  committed 
an  overt  act  was  set  up  again  and  video 
taped? 

I  suggest  that  to  anyone  who  has  re- 
viewed the  Abscam  caises  it  is  apparent 
that  the  FBI  sought  to  send  a  message 
to  the  U.S.  Congress.  On  the  House 
side  of  this  hill  the  FBI  easily  had 
quick  success  suid  actually  filmed 
statements  about  "bagmen"  and  elect- 
ed officials  stuffing  money  into  their 
pockets  and  bags.  On  the  other-hand, 
it  is  equally  as  clear  that  the  FBI 
wanted  to  get  to  a  Senator.  We  know 
that  because  authorization  for  a  pay- 
off—not a  meeting— it  did  not  actually 
occur,  so  the  offer  was  not  actually 
made  to  the  chairman  of  our  Judiciary 
Committee. 

That  testimony,  that  evidence,  that 
authorization  for  the  funds,  and  he 
testified  in  court  later  on.  was  from 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Philip 
Heymann.  So  that  Senator  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  thing  to  that  point.  He 
never  was  involved  in  anything, 
period.  But  it  disturbed  me,  and  I  hope 
it  disturbs  you,  all  of  you  in  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  you  are  also  fully  disturbed, 
as  I  am,  that  there  was  a  list,  that  the 
attempt  was  going  to  be  made,  if  it  was 
possible. 

We  also  know  that  another  Member 
of  this  Senate  jury,  those  of  us  here, 
was  video  taped  talking  to  the  same 
Mel  Weinberg  and  FBI  Agent  Amo- 
roso. But  he  was  not  charged.  He  did 


not  take  money- though  it  was  not 
even  offered  because  a  prosecutor  who 
was  monitoring  the  video  session 
called  in  to  Agent  Amoroso  and  said, 
"Don't  offer  the  money.  Forget  it.  Call 
it  off." 

How  many  Senators  were  listed  by 
the  Justice  Department  for  Abscam 
tryouts?  Do  we  really  know?  How 
many  Senators  are  on  the  FBI  video 
tapes  without  knowing  about  it  at  all? 

How  would  any  of  us  look  on  video 
tape  in  this  kind  of  a  scam? 

I  am  not  trying  to  embarrass  any  of 
you.  I  am  simply  emphasizing  how  the 
FBI  pursued  three  Senators,  to  our 
knowledge.  To  one.  Senator  Thur- 
mond, they  were  ready  to  offer  a  bribe. 
Justice  authorized  money  for  a  bribe 
to  be  offered  if  it  worked  out. 

Yet.  they  could  not  get  him  to  meet 
with  them.  He  refused.  To  another 
Senator,  they  had  the  meetings,  dis- 
cussed his  need  for  financial  support 
and  then  shut  off  the  meeting.  Other 
Senators  names  apparently  are  on  Jus- 
tice-FBI lists  for  some  sort  of  FBI 
scam. 

Now,  finally,  we  get  over  to  the  case 
of  Pete  Williams.  What  did  he  do?  He 
refused  the  money  repeatedly.  What 
did  the  FBI  do?  Well,  they  got  a 
forged  letter,  on  an  official  Senate  let- 
terhead. 

Now,  what  is  going  on?  Are  we  sup- 
posed to  view  our  Government,  our 
Justice  Department,  as  really  making 
up  lists? 

Well,  I  will  not  want  to  board  such  a 
railroad  train  in  disregard  to  due  proc- 
ess. There  must  be  truth  and  justice  in 
this  Chamber.  We  cannot  rely  on  evi- 
dence that  is  perhaps  not  completely 
ever  presented,  still  being  withheld, 
some  of  it  obviously  gained  in  setting 
aside  the  law,  shoving  aside  the  law.  It 
is  sort  of  a  crooked  path  littered  with 
discredited  evidence  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment-FBI scam,  right  here  in  the 
Senate,  right  here  in  the  legislative 
body  of  this  Government. 

We  make  the  laws  that  affect  all 
Americans,  the  laws  that  apply  to  any 
person  regardless  of  creed  or  religion 
or  wealth.  All  of  these  laws  apply  to 
all  of  us  and  they  apply  to  Senator 
Williams. 

We  are  not  prima  donnas  who  are 
above  the  law  and  we  are  not  as  law- 
makers subject  to  any  greater  rights 
or  lesser  rights  than  for  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  citizens  for  whom  we  write  the 
laws. 

Now,  this  frightens  me  because  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  momentum  built  up, 
a  momentum  toward,  "Let's  get  this 
over."  We  have  had  the  trial,  the  due 
process  hearing,  we  have  had  the  com- 
mittee and  their  recommendation. 
What  we  really  want  to  do  is  make 
sure  that  in  these  Senate  proceedings, 
which  sometimes  cause  me  a  lot  of  be- 
wilderment and  disbelief,  we  want  to 
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get  to  actually  all  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth. 

I  have  repeatedly  heard  and  read 
that  we  have  Pete  Williams  here 
before  us  during  the  past  few  days 
emotionally  pleading  his  case.  Well,  I 
see  Pete  Williams  as  fighting. 

He  has  lost  his  first  round  in  the 
court.  He  seems  to  be  virtually  with- 
out support,  yet  he  fights  on  and  the 
spirit  within  him  is  that  of  a  fighter,  a 
real  scrapper.  He  is  not  here  begging 
us  to  do  anything.  He  is  telling  us  that 
he  believes  he  is  innocent.  He  wants  a 
chance  to  prove  that.  He  wants  a 
chance  to  get  a  reversal,  to  appeal  and 
get  a  reversal  of  that  conviction. 

Well,  ours  is  really  not  a  mission  of 
mercy,  but  a  solenm  duty  to  insure 
that  the  Senate,  in  Judging  Pete  Wil- 
liams, does  not  evade  the  most  rigor- 
ous oversight  and  investigation  of  the 
Abscam  deal,  the  most  rigorous  inves- 
tigation that  we  are  capable  of.  We 
must  clean  up  that  mess  and  insure 
that  those  prosecutors  and  Justice  De- 
partment officials  who,  by  making 
their  own  rules  of  law  threaten  the 
Constitution,  by  shifting  the  law  or 
shoving  it  aside,  bending  it.  We  must 
assure  that  their  successors  will  be  de- 
terred from  perhaps  other  like  actions. 

Has  there  not  really  been  a  funda- 
mental assault  on  due  process  and  the 
executive  branch  attacking  the  legisla- 
tive branch? 

Williams  stands  here  today  not  as  a 
supplicant  but  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  Abscam.  Will  this  process  help  us 
see,  make  us  see.  will  it  batter  into  our 
consciousness  the  need  to  see  Abscam 
for  what  it  really  is— an  ugly,  frighten- 
ing and  insidious  example  of  executive 
branch  tyranny?  At  times,  you  think  it 
is  a  soap  opera,  but  it  is  a  tsn'annical 
soap  opera  in  which  members  of  the 
coequal  branch  of  Government  were 
lured  and  coaxed  into  the  arms  of  a 
devil  of  a  con  man,  Mel  Weinberg. 

It  is  an  arrangement  known  only  to 
those  who  created  it  as  being  illegal.  It 
is  presented— this  scam  on  Williams— 
as  a  legitimate  business  venture.  He 
looked,  he  listened,  but  he  is  convict- 
ed. 

If  the  evidence  is  not  all  in,  we  in 
the  Senate  are  still  being  scammed. 
The  Senate  is  being  used  if  we  do  not 
have  all  the  evidence  or  if  it  is  evi- 
dence that  should  really  be  viewed  as 
lacking  credibility.  If  we  just  capitu- 
late and  accept  it  all,  we  will  have 
been  forced  by  Abscam  into  wilfully 
helping  tilt  the  balance  of  constitu- 
tional power  in  favor  of  the  executive 
branch.  And  that  is  a  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment we  are  responsible  for  moni- 
toring ourselves. 

We  may  not  understand  the  depth 
of  the  plot  of  the  Justice  Department 
principally  because  all  the  facts  are 
not  in,  but  to  the  extent  that  we  do 
understand  the  depth  of  the  plot  of 
the  Justice  Department,  we  under- 
stand that,  quite  likely,  because  Pete 


Williams,  who  had  nothing  going  for 
him,  decided  to  take  a  stand  and  to 
fight.  If  he  resigned  in  his  silence,  as 
many  might  have  wished  he  had,  most 
of  us  probably  would  never  have  been 
able  to  see,  never  have  been  able  to  re- 
alize this  Justice  Department  involve- 
ment in  Abscam.  There  are  plenty  of 
crooks  and  there  is  plenty  of  activity 
that  is  reprehensible.  This  would  have 
remained  hidden  within  the  darkness 
which  was  deliberately  perpetrated  to 
hide  all  the  Abscam  operations. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
fundamental  constitutional  mischief 
that  is  Abscam  and  Pete  Williams'  ex- 
pulsion issue  are  unrelated  or  separa- 
ble. They  simply  are  not.  They  are 
brought  together— they  are  inter- 
twined. They  are  so  inextricably  tied 
in  a  knot  together  that  to  deal  with 
expulsion  without  knowing  of  and 
fully  understanding  and  investigating 
Abscam  defies  logic. 

How  many  of  you  had  heard  about 
or  even  cared  about  the  FBI's  forged 
letter  on  the  Senate's  letterhead 
before  Pete  Williams  raised  the  issue 
last  week?  Colleagues,  we  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  We  cannot  on  the  one 
hand  meekly  assent  to  making  Pete 
Williams  the  sacrificial  lamb,  while 
on  the  other  hand  launching  a  vigor- 
ous investigation  of  the  very  abuses 
that  trapped  Williams  and  that  he 
has  brought  to  our  attention. 

We  are  planning  to  investigate  the 
executive  branch  principally  because 
Pete  Williams'  trial,  his  appeal,  and 
his  persistence  have  brought  the  issue 
before  us. 

Had  he  chosen  not  to  fight,  if  he  had 
just  given  up  after  the  trial,  we  would 
not  fully  realize  the  appalling  imbal- 
ance that  Abscam  threatens  to  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  that 
keep  this  Nation  free.  I  do  not  really 
believe  that  Pete  Williams  is  fighting 
this  fight  just  for  his  own  survival. 
The  man  has  already  been  convicted, 
he  is  already  fighting  in  the  courts. 

The  committee  sought,  they  said,  an 
independent  investigation  of  Wil- 
liams. Instead  they  relied  on  the  trial 
transcripts  and  proceedings  and  some 
additional  testimony.  That  was  incom- 
plete. 

The  FBI  is  involved  in  the  trial  tran- 
script and  in  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. How  much  evidence  is  still  to  be 
seen?  Certainly,  not  all  of  it  is  known 
right  now.  It  certainly  was  not  known 
when  the  committee  recommendations 
were  made,  or  when  the  committee 
adopted  the  resolution. 

I  understand  that  the  committee 
vote  on  the  resolution  was  sort  of  a 
compromise,  which  Is  disturbing  to 
some  Senators. 

The  committee  drew  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  trial  record  and  from 
the  trial  judge's— Judge  F»ratt's  proce- 
dures on  due  process.  Yet  Judge  Penn 
and  Judge  Pratt  seem  to  be  on  a  legal 
collision  course  on  appeal.  Why  rely 


on  one  judge's  ruling  and  disregard 
the  other? 

Ther^  must  be  more.  Are  we  going  to 
know  it  all?  Are  we  going  to  be  allowed 
to  get  more  of  the  facts? 

I  am  sure  there  is  more  to  know 
at>out  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  how  this  all  came  about  to 
bring  about  the  overt  act. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  feel  Williams 
is  guilty  of  a  crime,  but  we  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  say— as  does  the  committee  in 
the  reports  and  argmnents  made  here 
on  the  floor— that  this  Senate  debate 
is  totally  independent  of  anything 
that  occurred  outside  and  then  turn 
around  and  make  the  trial,  the  trial 
judge,  and  the  prosecutor  the  basis  for 
expulsion  of  Williams.  I  ask  can  we 
investigate  Abscam— that  includes  the 
trial  judge,  the  FBI,  and  the  prosecu- 
tor—while at  the  same  time  using  the 
very  scenario  created  by  the  Abscam 
team  and  the  events  that  followed  as  a 
justification  for  expelling  Williams? 
Would  our  investigation  of  Abscam 
then  become  even  a  bigger  force  than 
Abscam? 

Senators,  there  may  be  that  many  of 
you  have  already  made  up  your  minds 
to  expel  Williams.  Why  then  are  you 
sitting  through  this  debate?  Why  have 
a  charade? 

As  the  committee  says,  this  proceed- 
ing must  be  an  independent  one.  The 
committee  sought  to  make  it  an  Inde- 
pendent one.  It  should  be  independent 
of  the  prosecution.  Our  investigation 
should  be  independent  of  them.  This 
is  our  matter.  To  expel  Senator  Wil- 
liams without  an  adequate  independ- 
ent investigation  tarnishes  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  believe  Senator  Williams' 
rights  have  been  fully  protected  since 
evidence  has  emerged  from  this  quag- 
mire, to  which  I  referred  in  this  state- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  proves  the 
weakness  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
case  as  being  independent. 

There  is  a  scene  from  history  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to;  a  scene  based 
on  real  life  from  "A  Man  for  All  Sea- 
sons." 

Like  the  attorney  general,  renowned 
lawyer  and  king's  legal  adviser 
Thomas  More  refused  Henry  the 
VIII 's  demands  for  a  legal  pronounce- 
ment on  one  of  the  king's  marriages. 
Thomas  More's  legal  opinion  on  that 
was  very  important  to  Henry  the  VIII. 

His  refusal— More's  refusal— set 
Henry  against  his  former  friend  and 
one  of  his  leading  counselors. 

Henry  plotted.  He  sent  a  secret 
agent  to  More's  household  to  seek  evi- 
dence to  discredit  More.  He  iseeks  em- 
ployment—gets none  at  all. 

But  More's  daughter,  Alice,  cries: 

"He  is  a  spy.  Arrest  him.  Father, 
that  msm  is  bad." 
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More  replied:  "There  is  no  law 
against  that." 

More's  son-in-law  Roper  interjects: 
"There  is.  God's  law." 

More  replied:  "Then  God  can  arrest 
him." 

More  adds  at  this  point  in  soliloquy 
that  he  is  not  God  and  would  never  at- 
tempt to  dispense  God's  law.  The  play 
then  continues: 

More.  "But  in  the  thickets  of  (human) 
law,  oh  there  I  am  a  forester.  I  doubt  if 
there's  a  man  alive  who  could  follow  me 
there." 

Alice  (Exasperated,  pointing  after  the 
spy).  "While  you  talk,  he's  gone." 

More.  "And  go  he  should  if  he  was  the 
devil  himself,  until  he  broke  the  law." 

Roper.  "So  now  you'd  give  the  devil  bene- 
fit of  law." 

More.  "Yes,  what  would  you  do?  Cut  a 
great  road  through  the  law  to  get  after  the 
devil?" 

Roper.  "I'd  cut  down  every  law  in  England 
to  do  that." 

More  (Roused  and  excited).  "Oh?  And 
when  the  last  law  was  down,  and  the  devil 
turned  around  on  you— where  would  you 
hide.  Roper,  the  laws  all  being  flat?  This 
country's  planted  thick  with  laws— man's 
laws,  not  God's— and  if  you  cut  them  down 
d'you  really  think  you  could  stand  upright 
in  the  winds  that  would  blow  then?  (Quiet- 
ly) yes.  I'd  give  the  devil  benefit  of  law,  for 
my  own  safety's  sake." 

Sir  Thomas  More— in  my  church  we 
call  him  Saint  Thomas  More— had  no 
love  for  the  devil. 

He  had  love  for  the  law  and  love  for 
principle— for  justice. 

For  our  country's  sake  we  should  not 
allow  all  the  laws  to  be  cut  down  by 
the  Justice  Department— to  set  aside, 
bent— to  gain  what  they  have  con- 
trived to  be  seeking  justice. 

They  have  sought  too  hard,  they 
have  disregarded  the  law  we  have  im- 
posed here  in  the  legislative  branch  to 
protect  us  all  as  citizens. 

They  have  gone  too  far. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  an 
adequate  defense  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment action  here  in  bending  the 
law.  in  shoving  it  aside,  to  say  that  it  is 
a  process  that  sometimes  you  need  to 
do  enforce  the  law. 

If  they  succeed  in  this  striking  down 
or  bending  of  the  law,  like  Thomas 
More.  I  believe  it  is  a  question  of  safe- 
ty's sake  and  like  More  I  ask  "Can  citi- 
zens stand  upright  in  the  winds  blow 
then?" 

Our  prejudicies  must  step  aside.  We 
are  neither  Republican  nor  Demo- 
crat-Conservative or  Liberal— we  are 
citizens  fortunate  to  sit  here  as  elected 
Senators. 

We  must  sit  fairly— impartially  as 
jurors— we  must  sit  truthfully— all  of 
these— fair— impartial— truthful. 

As  jurors  of  the  intertwining  of 
Abscam  and  Senator  Williams. 

If  we  cannot  do  that  and  do  that 
now.  this  country  is  in  trouble. 

The  evidence  is  not  all  in  and  not  all 
unraveled. 

There  has  been  mention  of  a  forged 
letter.  I  do  not  think  that  was  proper- 


ly investigated,  especially  in  light  of 
the  Weinberg-FBI  agents  relationships 
that  we  now  know. 

I  spoke  of  an  exculpating  memo, 
what  refevance  it  has. 

I  spoke  of  the  allegations  that  are 
now  before  Judge  Pratt  with  Williams 
trying  to  reopen  the  due  process  hear- 
ing, those  allegations  that  involve 
some  of  the  people  and  the  evidence, 
and  which,  therefore,  make  me 
wonder  how  credible  the  evidence  is. 

I  spoke  of  momentum,  the  momen- 
tum of  the  conviction,  and  the  due 
process  hearing,  the  finding  by  Pratt, 
and  the  committee's  recommendations 
and  resolution.  This  substantial  mo- 
mentum has  bothered  me. 

Then  I  spoke  about  Brady  against 
Maryland  and  the  lack  of  its  applica- 
tion in  this  case  but  which  Senator 
Williams  was  not  allowed  to  use. 

You  know,  Mr.  F»resident.  these 
points  are  doubts  that  have  come  to 
me.  They  are  small  doubts,  like  metal 
filings  that  are  drawn  toward  the 
magnet,  one  at  a  time.  They  are  not 
much.  They  are  individually  small. 
But  when  they  are  put  together, 
drawn  together  to  the  magnet,  they 
give  the  magnet  a  different  shape,  a 
greater  magnitude,  because  of  that.  I 
have  this  afternoon  presented  my  re- 
marks and  my  strong  conviction  that 
we  have  not  heard  all  of  this;  that  we 
have  not  heard  the  complete  case  and 
the  appeals  process  should  go  forward; 
that  we  should  allow  that  as  part  of 
due  process  which  we, .  as  lawmakers, 
as  Senators,  have  the  responsibility  to 
uphold. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  at 
some  time,  though  perhaps  not  this 
evening,  because  we  are  going  out 
early.  I  shall  take  some  time  to  rebut 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  committee's  proceedings.'But  in 
line  with  the  fact  that  the  majority 
leader  had  asked  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  myself  to  recognize  certain 
other  Senators  who  wanted  to  speak,  I 
shall  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  for  remarks 
which  he  has  sought  to  make  on  this 
matter  before  us. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  that  Sena- 
tor Specter  is  not  going  to  speak  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Senator  Specter  did  not  wish 
to  speak  at  this  moment. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wish 
to  remain  on  my  list?  I  do  not  mean  to 
pin  him  down. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  I  may  remain  on  the 
list. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  shall  be  brief.  I  tell 
my  friend  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  may  take  a  few  mo- 
ments or  a  short  while  to  say  some- 
thing. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  on 
the  floor  today  as  1  of  the  100  who  are 
allowed  to  speak  and  vote  here.  I 
speak  as  one  who,  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  Stafford). 
has  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
State  of  Vermont  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
mindful  of  my  predecessors  from  Ver- 
mont, especially  the  two  greatest  Ver- 
mont Senators  we  have  here.  Those 
two  are.  of  course.  Senator  Justin  Mor- 
rill, noted  so  well  for  his  foresight,  and 
Senator  Ralph  Flanders,  a  man  known 
and  respected  for  his  courage  during 
the  witch  hunt  days  of  the  1950's. 

Even  though  Vermont  is  the  14th 
oldest  of  our  States,  it  has  sent  very 
few  people  to  represent  it  here.  My 
own  predecessor,  the  very  distin- 
guished and  much  loved  George 
Aiken,  was  elected  to  this  body  the 
year  I  was  bom.  He  then  served  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  until  I  came  here,  7  years 
ago. 

I  remember  so  well  the  feelings  I 
had  when  I  first  came  on  this  floor. 
During  my  years  in  Washington  as  a 
law  student,  just  10  years  before.  I 
would  come  up  between  classes  to  sit 
in  the  galleries  and  I  would  watch  the 
Senate  with  awe.  reverence,  and  re- 
spect and.  quite  frankly,  a  heartfelt 
wish  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body.  I 
saw  the  giants  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time— Mike  Mansfield.  Russell  Long. 
Everett  EHrksen.  Phil  Hart.  Barry 
GoLDWATEH.  John  Stennis,  my  dearly 
beloved  friend.  Hubert  Humphrey— 
and  so  many  others.  I  saw  many 
people  who  are  among  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  now— Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Sena- 
tor Randolph.  Senator  Thurmond. 
Senator  Inouye.  I  think  of  Senators 
who  were  then  who  are  no  longer 
Members  of  the  Senate— people  like 
Senator  Case.  Senator  Javits.  Senator 
Church,  and  so  many  others  I  could 
name.  I  thought  what  an  honor  it 
would  be  to  walk  where  these  giants 
have  walked. 

All  of  this  came  back  to  me  in  a 
flood  the  day  I  took  my  oath  of  office 
on  January  14,  1975. 

I  said,  as  each  one  of  us  has  said 
when  we  began  our  terms.  "I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  that  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion; and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  in 
which  I  am  about  to  enter:  So  help  me 
God." 

Can  anybody,  in  taking  this  oath  of 
office,  not  realize  that  they  are  held  to 
a  higher  standard?  Can  anybody  who 
serves  in  this  Chamber  not  realize 
that,  by  being  1  of  the  100,  they  bear 
responsibility   to   themselves,    to   the 
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U.S.  Senate,  and  especially  to  the 
Nation,  and  they  bear  a  higher  respon- 
sibility than  the  other  220  million  citi- 
zens in  this  country?  It  is  because  of 
that  higher  standard  that  we  are  here 
today. 

Throughout  the  days  we  have  been 
listening  to  this  case  unfolding  before 
the  Senate,  I  have  thought  over  and 
over  and  over  of  that  higher  standard. 
And  last  night,  when  I  went  home, 
after  my  children  had  gone  to  bed,  I 
sat  up  and  I  went  back  through  the 
notes  I  have  taken  through  this  whole 
episode.  Then  I  started  writing  down 
some  thoughts  that  I  wanted  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  today. 

As  all  of  us,  I  have  to  refer  to  my 
own  experiences  in  life— not  just  as  a 
Senator,  but  all  other  aspects  as  well- 
in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

In  doing  this.  I  suppose  I  reacted  as 
any  member  of  a  jury  would.  Really, 
that  is  what  we  are.  We  are  a  jury. 
Each  of  us  must  bring  our  own  life- 
time of  experience  to  making  a  deci- 
sion. In  my  own  case,  one  of  the  great- 
est experiences  I  can  bring  to  bear  is 
the  fact  that  almost  half  of  my  adult 
life  was  spent  as  a  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. 

I  must  tell  my  colleagues  that  that  is 
an  experience  that  has  affected  my 
thinking.  It  is  an  experience  that  I 
recollected  so  much  last  night,  when  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  speaking.  I 
can  tell  you  one  conclusion  I  have 
reached.  That  is  to  denounce  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  in  this  case, 
to  denounce  the  use  of  a  slimy  person 
like  the  informant.  Mel  Weinberg,  in 
this  manner,  to  use  this  worm  to  bait  a 
hook  of  entrapment.  In  fact,  my  expe- 
rience as  a  prosecuting  attorney  makes 
it  impossible  to  find  a  precedent  for 
anything  as  egregious,  as  disgusting  as 
was  done  in  this  case.  I  could  think  of 
no  district  attorney  I  have  served  with 
who  would  resort  to  such  a  slimy, 
sleazy  operation  to  entrap  somebody. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  join  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  in  asking— not  just 
asking,  demanding— a  full-scale  inves- 
tigation of  the  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  this  regard,  because  it  is 
an  activity  that  is  reprehensible;  it  is 
inexcusable.  I  hope  to  God  it  will 
never  by  repeated  in  this  country 
again. 

But  I  am  not  here  as  a  district  attor- 
ney, I  am  here  as  a  member  of  a  jury, 
a  jury  made  up  of  99  people— 99  Sena- 
tors, whether  great  or  ordinary.  And 
we  are  the  only  99  people  available 
who  can  vote,  here  and  now.  in  this 
Chamber. 

We  are  the  only  99  people  able  to 
vote  in  this  matter  who  know  what  it 
means  to  take  the  oath  of  a  Senator. 
We  are,  in  fact,  the  only  jury  of  his 
peers  that  Senator  Harrison  Wil- 
liams can  have,  because  we  are  the 
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only  people  on  Earth  eligible  to  vote 
who  also  have  served  in  this  Chamber. 
We  are  the  only  ones  who  know  what 
it  means  to  take  that  oath.  But  also, 
we  are  the  only  ones  in  this  Chamber 
who  know  truly  what  it  would  mean  to 
violate  that  oath. 

Having  listened  to  the  facts  of  this 
case,  I  know  that  that  oath  was  violat- 
ed. It  was  violated  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  know  further  that  that  violation 
was  not  one  that  can  be  redressed  or 
punished  by  a  motion  of  censure.  I 
know,  as  so  strongly  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  and 
others,  that  censure  is  not  the  remedy. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said.  "Some- 
times it  is  said  that  a  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  him- 
self; can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others?" 

Senator  Harrison  Williams  was 
trusted  with  the  government  of 
others.  I  know  as  I  stand  here  today 
that  that  trust  was  violated.  I  know 
that  the  faith  of  the  Senate  and  the 
people  has  been  breached. 

The  Constitution  gives  us  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  membership 
of  our  body.  It  gives  us  that  authority 
to  keep  faith  with  the  people  of  this 
country;  but  also,  for  the  history  of 
our  country,  to  keep  faith  with  the 
U.S.  Senate,  a  body  that  I  respect  and 
love. 

So  I  reached  the  very  sad  conclusion 
that  there  is  only  one  remedy.  That  is 
to  vote  expulsion.  That  is  the  way  I 
shall  vote.  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  ask  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Because  of  your 
background  as  a  district  attorney,  as  a 
prosecutor,  there  are  certain  elements 
of  this  case,  which  were  manfactured 
by  the  Government,  that  I  would  like 
to  explore  with  you.  I  think  that  we 
could  gain  a  further  appreciation  for 
the  wrongdoing— as  the  Senator  de- 
scribed, the  sleazy  wrongdoing— of 
Government  operators,  including  the 
prosecutor. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  ne- 
gotiations over  a  period  of  time  that 
the  prosecutor  in  my  case  entertained 
with  others  to  write  a  book  on 
Abscam,  which  was  conditioned,  as  a 
coauthor  said,  on  the  conviction  of 
Williams? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  am  not  only  familiar 
with  that,  but  also,  when  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  prosecutor  in 
the  case  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  might  be  named  a 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  matter  that  would  come 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  I  notified  my  distin- 
guished chairman  of  that  committee 


that  I  would  want  hearings,  full  hear- 
ings. I  notified  my  staff  that  anything 
that  tnight  t)e  up  at  that  time  would 
have  to  be  set  aside  for  those  hearings, 
that  I  intended  to  spend  every  single 
second  in  those  hearings,  that  I  in- 
tended to  ask  very  searching  questions 
of  Mr.  Puccio. 

I  find  his  conduct— everything  I 
have  read  about  it— to  be  absolutely 
reprehensible.  I  think  he  is  a  man  who 
has  also  violated  his  own  oath  of 
office.  He  is  a  man  who  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  a  member  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  he 
is  a  man  who  deserves  to  be  a  member 
of  the  bar.  I  find  his  activity  reprehen- 
sible, outrageous,  disturbing.  I  would 
hate  to  see  him  stay  as  a  member  in 
any  kind  of  governmental  functions. 

I  said  also  that  I  do  not  feel  at  all 
that  he  is  even  entitled  to  be  consid- 
ered a  member  of  the  bar. 

Those  are  my  feelings  as  to  the  pros- 
ecutor in  the  case. 

However.  I  also  say  that  in  this 
matter  we  still  have  within  the  rules— 
not  only  the  rules  of  the  Senate  but 
also  the  obligations  laid  down  to  us  as 
Senators— that  we  must  determine 
this  case  under  the  facts.  To  that 
extent,  while  none  of  us  would  ignore 
a  conviction  or  acquittal  in  this 
matter,  it  is  a  strict  fact  that  convic- 
tion or  acquittal  becomes  not  relevant. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  will 
agree  with  me.  I  am  sure,  that  it  is 
without  any  question  that  the  stand- 
ards that  should  guide  us,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  in  any 
public  office,  would  be  to  say.  "No," 
unequivocally,  when  a  bribe  was  of- 
fered. There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  Aside  from 
that.  Just  to  know  from  your  back- 
ground as  a  prosecutor,  is  this  proper 
prosecutorial  conduct,  to  be  not  only 
in  the  "investigation"  but  also  to  be  di- 
recting the  operators  who  are  doing 
the  "investigating"? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  state  again  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  that  I  find  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Puccio  throughout  this 
matter,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the 
other  Government  agents,  to  be  repre- 
hensible, to  be  without  even  responsi- 
bility. I  feel,  as  Senator  Cranston  and 
Senator  Stevens  have  recommended, 
that  it  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
looked  into  by  the  Senate.  I  feel  it 
should.  I  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. But  that  is  not  the  issue  before 
us  today. 

When  we  make  that  independent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  this  case.  I 
will  address  myself  to  those  issues. 

I  have  stated  my  own  conclusions, 
based  on  the  case  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  every- 
thing I  have  read  about  that.  I  have 
stated  my  own  conclusions  as  to  not 
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only  Mr.  Puccio  but  also  others  in- 
volved with  him. 

I  will  not,  however,  debate  specific 
items  that  they  have  done,  beyond 
what  I  have  stated  already  as  to  my 
attitude  toward  Mr.  Puccio  and  the 
members  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  view  of  Mr.  Puccio,  the 
prosecutor  who  had  directed  the  inves- 
tigation. He  was  hiding  in  another 
room,  watching  me,  when  an  offer  of 
money  was  made  to  me.  A  bribe  was 
offered,  and  I  said.  "No.  no,  no.  no"; 
and  as  I  am  just  beginning  to  explam 
what  the  law  is  that  guides  us,  an  agent 
bursts  in  and  interrupts  me  and  pre- 
vents my  full  explanation— at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prosecutor  In  my  case. 

My  question  is:  Is  it  part  of  objective, 
independent  prosecution  for  a  prosecu- 
tor to  be  directing  agents  from  a  hidden 
position  and  to  send  the  agents  in  to 
stop  a  conversation  just  as  it  is  reveal- 
ing the  absence  of  criminal  intent,  just 
as  it  is  revealing  innocence— the  rejec- 
tion of  a  bribe  offer? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  state  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey,  a 
man  whose  legislative  record  I  respect 
and  whose  accomplishments  I  also  re- 
spect greatly,  that  the  matter  before 
us  today 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  can  tell  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  that  that  was  the 
very  last  time  I  saw  any  of  these 
wretched  people,  when  they  had  to  do 
something  to  get  me  to  be  looking  like 
a  criminal.  They  offered  a  bribe,  and  I 
turned  them  down.  It  was  the  prosecu- 
tor of  my  case  who  stopped  my  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  exactly  why,  because 
I  was  going  to  live  under  the  law,  as  I 
said,  "No,  no,  no." 

That  was  the  one  time  in  this  whole 
Abscam  business  of  13  months  that 
anything  directly  was  pointed  to  me  as 
wrong,  and  the  answer  was  immedi- 
ate—"no." 

To  separate  out  the  actions  of  the 
Government  from  my  conduct  in  this 
particular  is.  in  my  judgment,  to  avoid 
my  conduct.  My  conduct  was  clearly 
an  unequivocal  "no"  to  the  bribe.  This 
was  so  unacceptable  to  the  prosecutor 
that  he  stopped  me  right  in  mid- 
speech,  as  I  explained  why  I  was  not 
going  to  take  a  bribe.  That  was  the 
last  meeting. 

You,  Senator  Leahy,  will  look  at 
that  record.  You  will  note  that  the 
Government  themselves  said  that 
meeting  was  needed  because  I  had  not 
done  anything  wrong.  That  meeting 
was  needed  to  give  me  an  offer  of 
wrongdoing,  and  it  was  at  that 
moment  there  was  no  wrongdoing. 

To  avoid  looking  at  the  Govern- 
ment's action  is  to  look  at  half  the 
case,  I  submit  to  you  very  seriously, 
very  earnestly. 

I  have  raised  my  voice,  and  I  have 
only  raised  it  not  in  personal  antago- 
nism but  in  a  depth  of  conviction  that 
that  tape  said  this  man,  this  Senator, 
broke  no  laws,  honored  our  standards, 
dignified  this  office. 


I  thank  you  for  yielding  for  the 
question.  I  also  made  a  statement,  and 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Naturally,  I  would  yield 
for  either  purpose. 

I  state  this  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey:  He  is  right  when  he  says  that 
is  half  the  case.  It  is  also,  however, 
something  that  the  Ethics  Committee 
looked  at,  heard  basically  the  same  ar- 
guments the  Senator  has  made,  and 
made  eloquently  here.  That  is  only 
part  of  the  case.  They  decided  unani- 
mously, contrary  to  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  I  did. 

I  have  stated  my  position  to  this 
body  because  I  felt  I  should.  I  suspect 
that  others  will  state  their  positions 
either  way.  Ultimately,  each  of  us 
must  come  to  his  or  her  conclusion. 

I  must  tell  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  that  I  have  gone  over  and  over 
and  over  again  the  facts  he  has  dis- 
cussed. However,  as  with  the  Ethics 
Committee,  all  members  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee,  that  was  not  ade- 
quate to  convince  me  to  vote  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  cannot  resist  an- 
other question. 

If  you,  as  a  prosecutor,  happened  to 
be  close  to  an  investigation  and  you 
saw  a  person  in  conduct  that  would  ex- 
culpate him  from  the  crimes  being  in- 
vestigated, would  you  stop  him  from 
exculpating  himself  or  would  you  stay 
with  an  effort  to  see  him  inculpate 
himself? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  would,  of  course,  give 
the  person  a  chance  to  exculpate  him- 
self. I  would  consider  that  required  by 
the  oath  of  office  of  any  prosecutor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  you. 

In  your  allegiance  to  the  Ethics 
Committee's  hearings  and  methods  in- 
volving this  csise,  and  as  you,  more 
than  any  other  member,  described  the 
egregrious,  evil— perhaps  in  later. days 
to  be  found  criminal— activity  of  Gov- 
ernment operators.  I  say  to  you  that 
what  came  to  us  from  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, as  their  consideration  of  this 
case,  was  the  product  of  those  individ- 
uals whose  conduct  you  find  so  repre- 
hensible. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
gone  well  beyond  the  time  that  I  have 
told  my  colleagues  I  was  going  to  take. 
I  feel  that  not  much  would  be  served 
by.  in  effect,  reiterating  what  I  said 
earlier,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  asked  that  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

(Mr.  BRADtEY). 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  2  years,  the  Senate  has  lived  with 
the  events  called  Abscam.  These  2 
years  have  been  sad  ones  for  Senator 
Williams  and  his  family,  for  the 
people  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  Senate, 
and  for  the  thousands  of  Americans 
Senator  Williams  has  helped  through 
his  legislative  accomplishments. 


No  Senators  have  labored  more  on 
this  issue  than  the  Senate  Ethics  Com- 
mittee which  is  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  standards  of  the  Senate. 
Since  its  report  last  August  on  Senator 
Williams,  I  have  agonized  over  my 
own  course  of  action. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  help  and 
friendship  Senator  Williams  extended 
to  me  as  a  new  Senator.  It  was  long 
my  sense  of  him  that  his  service  to 
New  Jersey  was  a  testimony  to  his 
caring,  and  to  his  propriety. 

Now.  I  have  seen  and  heard  Senator 
Williams  on  tape— attending  seven 
meetings  in  five  locations  over  11 
months  in  pursuit  of  Arab  money  for  a 
company.  I  have  seen  and  heard  him 
saying  "no  problem"  when  asked  if  he 
could  help  the  company  obtain  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  Most  important.  I 
have  heard  him  accepting  that  compa- 
ny's stock  certificates,  which  were  en- 
dorsed in  blank  and  which  he  said  pro- 
vided him  with  foundations  for  future 
independence.  Nothing  in  this  debate 
can  change  that  final  fact. 

My  personal  conflict  is  complicated 
by  what  many  say  has  been  an  abuse 
of  power  by  the  FBI— an  abuse  which 
constitutes  entrapment  or  even  an  as- 
sault on  the  legislative  branch  by  the 
executive.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  conduct  an  investigation  of 
Abscam. 

But  such  an  investigation  cannot 
erase  the  ethical  question  before  us 
with  regard  to  Senator  Williams. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.  My  reading  of  the 
extensive  report  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee and  the  responses  of  Senator 
Williams  has  not  been  done  with  a 
lawyer's  eye.  My  hearing  of  the  past 
days'  debate  has  not  been  done  with  a 
lawyer's  ear.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
judiciary  to  say  whether  or  not  Sena- 
tor Williams  is  guilty  or  innocent  by 
judicial  standards. 

We  are  not  judges.  We  are  the 
Senate.  It  is  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility, as  Senators,  to  assess  our  col- 
league's actions  by  standards  we  hold 
for  ourselves. 

Like  each  of  you,  I  carry  in  my  own 
heart  and  in  my  own  head  an  idea  of 
the  standards  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  should  follow  and  exemplify. 
For  whatever  reasons  or  friendships, 
under  whatever  motivation  or  provoca- 
tion—whatever may  have  been  the  in- 
ducement or  the  entrapment— Senator 
Williams'  behavior  did  not  meet  the 
minimum  standards  expected  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  and  the  Senate  must  react. 

What  is  the  proper  reaction?  The 
Ethics  Committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends expulsion. 

A  search  for  exact  precedents  yields 
none.  In  history,  the  15  Senators  who 
have  been  expelled  were  all  expelled 
on  grounds  of  treason.  Three  other 
Senators,  whom  committees  of  the 
Senate  had  recommended  for  expul- 
sion after  charges  of  bribery,  either  re- 
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signed  or  lost  at  the  polls  before  the 
Senate  could  act  on  the  recommenda- 
tions. The  Senate  never  has  been 
asked  to  vote  on  the  expulsion  of  a  sit- 
ting Senator  who  has  been  convicted 
of  such  a  felony— until  now.  If  this 
should  happen  again,  our  determina- 
tion will  be  the  precedent. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
expelled  Members  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  certain  felonies. 

There  is  also  instructive  history  in 
the  Senate's  action  on  Federal  judges. 
When  a  Federal  judge  did  not  volun- 
tarily resign  after  having  been  found 
to  have  taken  illegal  fees,  these  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  were 
grounds  for  impeachment,  conviction, 
and  removal  from  office. 

With  that  much  example  in  mind 
and  with  Senator  Williams'  case 
under  consideration,  one  must  ask  the 
following  questions: 

First.  Have  the  Senator's  actions  re- 
duced public  confidence  in  elected  offi- 
cials? 

Second.  What  is  the  point  at  which 
embarrassing  behavior  becomes  unac- 
ceptable behavior  with  regard  to  the 
Senate's  institutional  integrity? 

Third.  Should  one  mistake  nullify 
years  of  service? 

Fourth.  Should  years  of  service  nul- 
lify one  mistake? 

Fifth.  Can  any  other  Senator  imag- 
ine doing  in  a  similar  situation  just 
what  this  Senator  has  done? 

Sadly  for  the  Senate  and  for  Senator 
Williams,  my  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions point  only  to  expulsion. 

Bribery  inverts  and  mocks  the  demo- 
cratic process  turning  it  upon  itself. 
Among  other  things.  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  been  found  to  have  tSLken  a 
bribe. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  said  to 
me  that  they  believe  censure  would  be 
a  more  appropriate  remedy.  But  the 
issue  here  is  not  a  minor  one.  It  is  at 
the  core  of  democratic  government— 
the  faith  people  extend  to  political  in- 
stitutions. 

To  protect  that  faith,  the  Senate  has 
created  an  Ethics  Committee  and  has 
vested  that  committee  with  guardian 
responsibility  for  the  standards  of  the 
Senate.  A  Senator  should  reject  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Ethics  Committee 
only  if  that  recommendation  seems 
very  substantially  unsupported  by  the 
evidence  before  the  committee  and 
very  clearly  Inconsistent  with  the 
standards  of  the  committee  and  the 
Senate.  Nothing  in  this  case,  I  am  sad 
to  say,  suggests  such  exceptions  to  me. 
I  will  vote  for  expulsion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  wish  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  will  not  take  very 
much  of  the  Senate's  time,  and  I  apol- 
ogize for  rising  this  late  in  the  after- 


noon. I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  have  voted  in 
committee  for  expulsion,  and  I  wanted 
to  let  my  colleagues  know  that  after 
that  vote  I  did  reserve  the  right  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  to 
vote  later  for  a  lesser  penalty. 

I  would  only  say,  first,  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  that  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  that  lesser  penalty.  I,  too.  like 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  and  others,  will  vote  for  ex- 
pulsion of  Senator  Williams. 

But  I  thought  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  mention  two  or  three  factors 
that  I  think  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. It  was  25  months  ago  when  we 
first  turned  on  our  televisions  and 
opened  up  our  newspapers  and  lis- 
tened to  our  radios  and  found  that  one 
of  our  colleagues  had  been  charged,  in 
the  press  at  least,  with  serious  wrong- 
doing. 

To  be  honest,  I  think  that  these 
leaks  from  the  Justice  Department— 
not  to  just  one  member  of  the  media, 
not  to  just  two  members  of  the  media, 
but  to  all  of  the  media— probably  at 
that  moment  brought  us  to  a  new  low 
in  public  life. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  and 
friends  on  this  floor  and  in  the  press 
that  I  was  very  disappointed  when  I 
saw  the  treatment  given  to  someone 
whose  trial  date  had  not  been  set, 
where  a  grand  jury  had  not  met,  and 
where  no  sort  of  inquisition  had  been 
called.  When  we  saw  these  unofficial 
accusations  on  the  night  of  February 
2,  1980,  the  only  issue  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  of  this  country  relative  to 
Abscam  and  to  Senator  Williams  was 
not  whether  he  was  guilty  or  whether 
he  was  innocent.  It  was  where  we  were 
going  to  build  the  scaffold  and  how 
high  that  scaffold  was  going  to  be  con- 
structed. 

That  was  the  mindset  at  the  time,  I 
think,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people. 

I  would  also,  like  to  bring  another 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
because  it  has  been  brought  up  on 
three  occasions  during  the  process  of 
this  proceeding.  That  relates  to  an- 
other of  our  colleagues.  Senator  Pres- 
sler  of  South  Dakota.  Senator  Pres- 
SLER  and  I  have  discussed  on  many  oc- 
casions his  own  particular  situation.  In 
no  way  do  I  want  to  jeopardize  his  po- 
sition because,  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
he  is  in  jeopardy.  I  do  want  to  explain 
to  my  colleagues  a  few  of  the  facts  of 
that  investigation  that  have  just  come 
to  light  and  made  known  in  the  last 
several  hours.  I  do  so  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  (Senator  Wallop)  and  the 
vice  chairman  (Senator  Heflin)  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  pertinent.  It  relates 
to  the  manner  and  the  means  by 
which  the  Justice  Department  has 
gathered  certain  information  and 
shows    us    how    these    investigations 


started  and  how  those  facts  were  gath- 
ered. , 

On  February  24,  Senator  Pressler 
had  gone  to  a  home  in  Northwest 
Washington,  after  he  had  been  chosen 
to  take  the  place  of  a  Congressman 
from  New  Jersey  who  had  not  shown 
up  at  the  FBI  trap.  Was  there  any 
reason  whatsoever  to  believe  that  Sen- 
ator Pressler  had  the  propensity  to 
take  a  bribe?  Was  there  any  reason 
whatsoever  to  believe  that  Senator 
Larry  Pressler  of  South  Dakota— a 
person  who  served  in  Vietnam,  was 
highly  decorated,  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  a 
U.S.  Senator— was  on  the  take? 

No:  there  was  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  to  indicate  that  Senator 
Pressler  might  be  vulnerable. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Pressler 
matter  was  orchestrated  and  author- 
ized by  a  so-called  middleman.  That  is 
what  I  had  been  led  to  t)elieve.  That  is 
what  our  colleagues  had  been  led  to 
believe. 

During  the  process  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  hearings,  we  gave  to  Sena- 
tor Pressler  a  letter  that  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in 
the  Record,  a  letter  which  totally  ex- 
onerates our  colleague.  Senator  Pres- 
sler. of  South  Dakota. 

In  this  letter,  we  not  only  exonerat- 
ed him,  we  also  praised  him  for  his  in- 
tegrity in  this  entire  matter. 

That  letter  was  dated  August  26, 
1980.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  letter  from  the 
Ethics  Committee  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Seixct  Committee  on  Ethics, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  26,  1980. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  Tou  asked  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  to 
review  the  entire  matter  regarding  your  in- 
volvement In  the  Department  of  Justice  op- 
eration known  as  "Abscam".  There  had 
been  reports  in  the  news  media  that  you 
met  with  FBI  undercover  operatives.  The 
Ethics  Committee  has  made  Inquiries  of  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  re- 
cently viewed  the  FBI  videotape  of  that 
meeting,  which  occurred  on  November  7, 
1979. 

We  found  nothing  improper  or  unethical 
in  your  conduct.  Although  there  was  no  spe- 
cific offer  of  money,  you  repeatedly  rejected 
suggestions  that  you  might  use  your  office 
in  expectation  of  the  payment  of  cash.  Your 
rejections  of  the  scheme  were  immediate, 
forthright  and  unequivocal.  Your  disapprov- 
al was  typified  by  statements  that  you  could 
not  make  any  promises  and  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  you  to  do. anything  in 
return  for  a  campaign  contribution. 

You  have  advised  that  you  attended  the 
November  7  meeting  because  you  were  in- 
formed by  a  campaign  worker  that  some  in- 
dividuals were  interested  in  making  a  contri- 
bution to  your  presidential  campaign.  We 
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have  been  Informed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  you  had  not  been  under  any 
suspicion.  You  were  not  a  target  of  the  oper- 
ation, and  you  were  taken  to  the  meeting  on 
an  impromptu  notion  by  the  undercover  in- 
termediary. The  agents  in  control  had  only 
a  few  minutes  advance  notice  that  you  were 
due  to  arrive.  We  certainly  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  FBI  Director  Webster  that  the 
circumstances  were  insufficient  to  obligate 
you  to  make  a  report  of  the  matter. 

Your  conduct  was  exemplary.  In  this  test 
of  integrity,  your  action  upheld  the  honor 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HOWEIX  Hetlin, 

Chairman. 
Malcolm  Wallop, 

Vice  Chairman. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Ethics  Committee  when 
we  find  there  has  been  wrongdoing,  to 
bring  the  matter  before  this  full  body. 

I  also  believe  it  must  be  our  clear 
duty,  as  members  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee, to  realize  that  we  have  a  corre- 
sponding responsibility.  When  we  find 
that  some  Member  of  this  body  might 
have  been  wronged,  we  should  attempt 
to  set  the  record  straight.  If  we  feel 
that  individual  has  been  wronged,  we 
must  do  everything  to  clarify  the 
record  and  to  exonerate  that  individ- 
ual. This  is  the  reason  I  am  spending 
this  amotmt  of  time  on  Senator  Pres- 
sler's  case. 

Mr.  President,  we  have— and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record— 
a  total  exoneration  of  Senator  Pres- 
SLER  from  Judge  Pratt,  dated  July  15, 
1981.  I  will  read  only  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences of  this  exoneration.  It  states: 

Pressler,  particularly,  acted  as  citizens 
have  a  right  to  expect  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  act.  He  showed  a  clear  aware- 
ness of  the  line  between  proper  and  improp- 
er conduct,  and  despite  his  confessed  need 
for  campaign  money,  and  despite  the  addi- 
tional attactiveness  to  him  of  the  payment 
offered,  he  nevertheless  refused  to  cross 
into  impropriety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  15,  1981] 
Excerpts  Prom  Ruling  by  Pederal  Judge 

Upholding   the  July    15,    1981,    Abscam 

Convictions 

(Following  are  excerpts  from  the  ruling  by 
District  Judge  George  C.  Pratt  In  which  he 
upheld  convictions  of  seven  Abscam  defend- 
ants): 

SELECTION  or  "TARGETS" 

Defendants  argue  that  Abscam  was  "out- 
rageous" because  its  selection  of  Congres- 
sional targets  was  arbitrary  and  unprinci- 
pled. Early  in  the  first  due  process  hearing, 
this  court  stated  that  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  it  would  assume  that 
there  was  no  "probable  cause"  or  even  "rea- 
sonable suspicion"  which  might  be  used  as  a 
predicate  for  making  a  bribe  offer  to  any  of 
the  defendant  Congressmen.  No  evidence  is 
before  the  court  that  any  of  the  defendant 
Congressmen  committed  any  prior  similar 
violations  or  engaged  in  any  course  of  con- 
duct or  other  circumstances  that  would  war- 


rant suspicions  of  criminality  in  the  conduct 
of  their  legislative  affairs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  defendants 
argue,  to  permit  targets  to  be  selected  by 
middlemen  violated  due  process  because  it 
did  not  provide  sufficient  protection  to  the 
innocent.  Both  legally  and  factually,  the  ar- 
gument fails.  On  the  legal  side,  Judge 
Newman  noted  on  the  earlier  appeal  in 
Myers  that  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire reasonable  suspicion  before  a  Con- 
gressman may  be  made  the  subject  of  an  un- 
dercover sting. 

Factually,  too.  the  argument  is  undercut 
by  what  happened  with  Representative 
Patten  and  Senator  Pressler,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  undercover  agents  by  mid- 
dleman Sllvestri.  Neither  one  apparently 
knew  he  had  been  brought  before  the 
sheik's  representatives  to  be  offered  mohey 
in  return  for  a  promise  of  favorable  legisla- 
tive action.  However,  neither  one  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  circumstances,  and  each  de- 
clined the  offer.  Pressler,  particularly,  acted 
as  citi2iens  have  a  right  to  expect  their  elect- 
ed representatives  to  act.  He  showed  a  clear 
awareness  of  the  line  between  proper  and 
improper  conduct,  and  despite  his  confessed 
need  for  campaign  money,  and  despite  the 
additional  attractiveness  to  him  of  the  pay- 
ment offered,  he  nevertheless  refused  to 
cross  into  impropriety. 

The  court  is  convinced  that  the  defendant 
Congressmen  appeared  through  a  "self-se- 
lecting" procedure  that  involved  the  other 
defendants  as  well.  The  agents  did  not  set 
out  to  offer  bribes  to  any  particular  Con- 
gressman. They  set  no  standards,  estab- 
lished no  criteria.  Instead,  the  middlemen, 
Errlchetti,  Crlden  and  Sllvestri,  carried  the 
word  that  money  was  there  for  the  taking 
by  any  Congressman  who  would  promise  to 
give  legislative  aid  to  the  sheik's  need  for 
asylum  in  the  United  States.  Weinberg's  de- 
scription of  Abscam  accurately  character- 
izes what  happened:  "We  put  out  the  word 
that  money  was  available,  we  had  a  honey 
pot  and  the  flies  came." 

In  short,  on  this  record  it  is  clear  that 
those  defendants  who  appeared  and  accept- 
ed bribes  were  not  "targets"  In  the  sense 
that  any  Government  agent  selected  them 
for  some  sort  of  "honesty  test";  instead, 
each  was  a  willing  volunteer  seeking  illegal 
and  corrupt  payments. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  more  concern  that  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress for  Just  a  few  moments  before 
returning  to  the  Williams  matter.  As  I 
have  stated,  It  was  always  told  or  im- 
plied to  us  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  that  some  middle-eche- 
lon official  had  authorized  the  action 
against  Mr.  Pressler.  The  Ethics 
Committee  was  assured  that  some 
middleman  had  made  this  authoriza- 
tion, and  the  FBI  was  apologetic  about 
it. 

However,  Mr.  President,  yesterday— 
whether  it  was  done  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  law  or  what,  I'm 
not  sure— after  16  letters  sent  by  Sena- 
tor Pressier  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  after  8  conferences 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
after  2  years  of  begging  and  pleading 
to  set  the  record  straight— Mr.  Presi- 
dent, finally  yesterday  at  10:30  or  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Senator  Pres- 
sler began  to  uncover  the  truth.  We 


find  that  it  was  not  a  middleman,  Mr. 
President. 

I  would  like  for  this  addendum,  as  it 
is  called,  dated  November  7,  1979  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record.  Senator 
Heflin  had  no  knowledge  of  this  on 
Monday,  when  he  stated  this  was  a 
middleman.  He  corrected  that  Record 
yesterday  and  I  felt  the  Record  should 
be  made  clear  because  this  may  be  the 
last  opportunity. 

The  investigation,  the  attempt  of  a 
$50,000  bribe  on  Senator  Pressler, 
was  not  authorized  by  a  middleman. 
That  authorization  was  made  by  Wil- 
liam Webster,  the  Director  of  the  FBI, 
who  has  maintained  that  no  one  who 
is  in  this  business  who  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  justified,  official  investigation 
is  going  to  be  looked  at  by  the  Bureau. 

William  Webster  has  signed  this 
memorandum.  It  states: 

On  11/7/79  at  11:25  a.m.  Supervisory 
Senior  Resident  Agent  (SSRA)  John  Goode. 
Hauppauge  Resident  Agency. 

I  think  that  is  on  Long  Island.  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN  tried  to  teach  me  how 
to  pronounce  that  a  while  ago,  and  I 
did  not  do  a  good  job  of  it— 
advised  that  Joseph  Sllvestri,  a  subject  of 
this  project,  contacted  UCA  and  indicated 
that  he  will  be  bringing  U.S.  Senator  Larry 
Pressler,  Republican,  Humboldt,  South 
Dakota,  in  place  of  U.S.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam J.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey. 

Inasmuch  as  authorization  has  been 
granted  to  expend  $50,000  for  the  purpose 
of  a  bribe  to  Hughes.  ITSP— Transportation 
Crimes  Unit  recommends  that  this  authori- 
zation be  extended  to  Pressler.  John  Jacobs, 
Strike  Force  Attorney,  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  will  be  viewing  this  meeting. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  in  the  bottom 
left-hand  comer- you  may  view  it  if 
you  so  desire— in  William  Webster's 
handwriting,  is  written: 

Try  to  be  sure  this  new  Senator- 
Senator  Pressler— 
knows  he's  being  paid  (bribed). 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  if  Senator  Pres- 
sler was  not  a  subject  of  investigation, 
as  the  letter  of  February  6,  1981,  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  indi- 
cates, why  then  was  it  William  Web- 
ster himself  who  gave  this  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
other  material  relative  to  the  I»ressler 
file  and  to  the  Pressler  case,  because  I 
think  that  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  21,  1980. 
Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Civiletti, 
77ie  Attorney  General,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  would  like 
to  request  some  information  which  I  feel  is 
essential  to  protect  myself  in  regard  to  the 
ABSCAM  matter. 

Let  me  first  say  that  in  my  public  state- 
ments I  have  been  very  supportive  of  the 
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FBI  (see  Los  Angeles  Times  op  ed  article  at- 
tached). I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
my  purpose  In  requesting  this  information 
is  to  have  something  on  file  which  could  be 
helpful  sometime  in  the  future  if  I  should 
be  up  for  a  Federal  appointment,  or  for  elec- 
tion to  office. 
I  would  like  to  request  the  following: 

1.  A  statement  from  you  or  the  appropri- 
ate authority  stating  that  I  was  not  under 
any  investigation  or  suspicion  at  the  time  I 
was  interviewed  by  the  ABSCAM  operation. 

2.  I  have  noted  that  Director  Webster  has 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  he  was 
briefed  l)efore  each  Senator  or  Congressman 
came  to  the  ABSCAM  interviews.  These 
press  reports  may  not  be  accurate,  but  It 
was  first  notified  of  the  potential  interview 
at  about  10:00  a.m.  on  the  day  of  November 
7.  By  the  time  the  message  got  to  my  office 
it  was  close  to  12:00  noon.  It  was  not  until 
nearly  3:00  p.m.  that  I  agreed  in  principle  to 
go  to  the  house  and  subsequently  went 
there  at  approximately  4:30-5:00  p.m.  Thus, 
if  the  social  contact  who  Initiated  the 
matter  did  it  completely  spontaneously  and 
free  of  the  FBI,  it  would  have  been  virtually 
impossible  for  the  Director  to  have  had 
much  notice  of  the  time  that  I  was  going  to 
the  house.  If  I  was  a  "wild  card"  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  things,  the  press  reports 
would  not  seem  to  be  accurate.  If.  indeed, 
the  Director  of  the  FBI  was  notified  in  ad- 
vance and  did  a  sort-of  analysis  before  each 
Senator  or  Congressman  was  taken  to  the 
house,  it  leaves  the  question  that  if  I  were 
under  no  suspicion,  why  was  the  meeting 
not  called  off?  I  need  clarification  in  this 
area. 

3.  To  refresh  my  own  memory  and  for  my 
own  protection,  I  would  like  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  video  tape  of  my  interview.  If  I 
cannot  obtain  a  copy  of  the  entire  video 
tape,  perhaps  I  could  obtain  a  copy  with 
other  persons  bl(x:ked  out  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  or  future  prosecution  of  those 
persons  or  for  the  purposes  of  confidential- 
ity. If  that  is  Impossible,  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest at  least  a  transcript  of  what  I  said 
during  the  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  reason  previously 
stated,  another  reason  for  specifically  re- 
questing this  information  is  because  of  spec- 
ulation by  many  newsmen  on  why  I  was  se- 
lected to  go  to  the  house.  I  have  presumed 
that  it  was  sort  of  a  "wild  card",  but  the  Di- 
rector's statement  that  he  carefully  re- 
viewed each  case  before  the  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman was  interviewed  makes  it  difficult 
for  me  to  explain  why  I  was  involved.  There 
is  the  general  impression  that  some— or 
most— of  the  subjects  of  this  investigation 
had  l}een  the  subject  of  ongoing  investiga- 
tions or  were  under  some  suspicion.  I  do  not 
want  to  prejudge  any  of  my  colleagues  or 
any  of  the  other  subjects,  but  this  question 
arises  as  a  direct  result  of  the  statement  by 
the  Director  of  the  FBI. 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  statements  I 
have  seen  or  heard  have  all  been  in  the 
press  area  and,  based  on  my  own  experi- 
ences. I  do  not  always  take  everything  that 
is  in  the  press  at  complete  final  face  value. 

In  future  years,  the  whole  thing  could 
cast  a  shadow  on  my  involvement  In  the 
first  place,  so  a  letter  stating  that  I  was  not 
under  any  suspicion  or  investigation  could 
be  very  helpful.  If  I  was  under  suspicion  I 
would  very  much  like  to  know  about,  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  fine  cooperation  and 
keep  up  your  good  work. 

Best  wishes  for  1980. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  Pressler. 

V.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  6,  1981. 
Hon.  William  French  Smith, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Per  our 
telephone  conversation  of  today,  Friday, 
November  6,  1981.  I  am  sending  you  certain 
material  pertaining  to  my  interest  in  the 
Abscam  matter. 

As  you  may  recall,  we  met  in  your  office 
last  June  10,  1981,  regarding  the  Abscam  in- 
vestigation. At  that  time,  I  asked  to  be  fur- 
nished with  material  relating  to  me  which 
developed  as  a  result  of  this  investigation. 
Based  upon  our  visit,  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  such  materials  and  tapes 
would  be  forthcoming. 

As  we  discussed  at  that  time,  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  slowness  of  the  Department, 
under  your  predecessors,  in  making  clear 
the  full  extent  of  my  Involvement  in  this 
matter.  The  immediate  purpose  for  our 
meeting  was  the  fact  that  CBS  Television 
had  recently  shown  a  copy  of  the  videotape 
in  which  I  appeared.  I  believe  if  this  was 
available  to  a  TV  network,  it  certainly 
should  have  been  provided  to  me;  I  do  not 
evr  '  have  a  transcript  of  it. 

As  you  know.  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  a  favorable  accounting  in  the 
media  of  my  actions  in  the  Abscam  investi- 
gation, and  have  received  cursory  letters 
from  your  predecessors  indicating  the  pro- 
priety of  my  actions  (copies  enclosed).  I 
have  also  been  told  by  both  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  FBI  officials  that  my  involvement 
in  this  matter  was  inadvertent  rather  than 
planned  as  a  result  of  suspicions  of  previous 
misconduct.  There  is,  however,  a  reoccur- 
ring  suggestion  that  arises  in  the  media  that 
I  was  targeted  for  investigation.  I  have  earli- 
er provided  you  with  examples  of  such  spec- 
ulation. It  was,  moreover,  dismaying  to  hear 
FBI  Director  Webster  further  such  implica- 
tions in  a  recent  broadcast.  A  copy  of  his 
statement  is  enclosed  as  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  him  on  this  subject.  No  response 
has  yet  been  received  to  this  letter. 

Last  week  I  contacted  some  of  your  assist- 
ants regarding  the  release  of  the  material  in 
question.  I  am  concerned  with  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  lack  of  understanding  on  their 
part. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  once  again 
bring  the  details  of  my  request  to  your  at- 
tention. In  addition  to  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  outlining  my  Involve- 
ment in  this  matter,  along  the  lines  which 
we  discussed,  I  wish  to  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  all  tapes— video  and  otherwise- 
documents  and  reports  which  were  pro- 
duced during  the  Abscam  investigation.  It 
has  been  reported  in  the  press  that  I  was 
mentioned  In  portions  of  the  video  tape 
other  than  that  in  which  I  personally  ap- 
peared. 

I  believe  that  such  a  request  is  justified 
based  upon  the  numerous  disclosures  to  the 
media  which  have  already  (xxiurred,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and  the  fact 
that  investigations  and  criminal  trials  have 
now  ended.  Additionally,  I  think  that  such  a 
request  is  reasonable  based  upon  the  comity 
between  branches  of  government.  As  you 
know,  I  have  refrained  from  criticism  of  the 
Department's  actions  in  this  investigation. 
Other,  more  objective  observers  have,  how- 
ever, questioned  the  propriety  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  subjecting  Innocent  members  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  what  some  have  de- 
scribed as  unwarranted  tests  of  virtue.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  some  individuals  passed 
this  test  and  turned  down  the  temptation 


offered,  there  always  remains  the  possibility 
of  speculation  as  to  why  they  were  included 
In  such  an  Investigation. 

I  might  add  that  at  least  fourteen  Sena- 
tors have  asked  me  about  my  Involvement  In 
this  matter  in  regard  to  the  Harrison  Wil- 
liams debate  that  will  soon  be  occurring  on 
the  Senate  floor.  If  a  question  arises  on  the 
Senate  floor  regarding  what  happened  to 
the  other  United  States  Senator  or  what 
were  the  facts  Involving  the  other  U.S.  Sen- 
ator who  was  Uped.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  respond  with  a  statement  from  you.  I 
think  it  is  in  your  Interest  and  my  Interest 
that  I  do  not  have  to  say  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  refused  to  give  me  any  doc- 
uments. Upes  or  that  after  repeated  re- 
quests, I  have  been  denied  access. 

As  we  earlier  discussed,  there  Is  the  addi- 
tional possibility  that  In  some  future  cam- 
paign or  under  consideration  for  some 
future  Job,  I  may  suddenly  learn  of  the  ex- 
istence of  some  document  or  paper  or  tape 
or  reference  that  I  did  not  previously  know 
about.  I  think  from  a  professional  point  of 
view,  I  certainly  have  a  right  to  know  of  the 
existence  of  any  papers  or  documents  cast- 
ing any  light  on  this  complex  matter.  At 
any  rate,  I  would  like  to  put  this  matter  to 
rest  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  cordial  conversation 
and  consideration  of  this  matter.  I  enjoy 
working  with  you  and  your  department  on 
other  matters  separate  from  this.  Let  me 
say  that  I  think  you  are  doing  us  credit  as 
Attorney  General  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing working  with  you  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Sincerely, 

Larry  Pressler, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  to  com- 
plete my  remarks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Just  on  the  Pressler 
matter. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
should  have  been  exonerated.  This 
should  have  been  clearly  stated  from 
the  very  beginning.  There  is  a  tran- 
script of  the  Senator's  conversation 
with  the  Government  agents  which  has 
been  made  available  and  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
have  the  transcript  printed  In  the 
Record  to  accompany  these  remarks.  I 
agree  completely  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  said  and  I  be- 
lieve a  comparison  can  certainly  be 
made  between  my  particular  case  and 
the  actions  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  the  transcript  being 
printed  in  the  Record.  My  point  is 
that  I  want  to  show  the  exoneration  of 
our  colleague.  Senator  Pressler.  I 
want  to  show  that  we  have  been  given 
half  truths  about  the  Pressler  matter. 
Finally,  after  16  letters  to  the  Justice 
Department  and  eight  conferences,  re- 
quests for  the  videotapes  taken  of  Sen- 
ator Pressler.  still  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  not  shown  the  courtesy  or 
the  common  decency  to  supply  those 
tapes.  Mr.  Pressler  has  seen  these 
tapes  only  on  CBS  television. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Just  to  set  the  record 
straight,  the  tapes,  if  I  am  not  mistak- 
en, were  delivered  to  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. At  my  request,  the  Ethics 
Committee  delivered  the  tapes  to  Sen- 
ator Pressler  2  days  ago.  So  he  does 
have  the  tapes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  very  proud  to 
have  that  information,  because  it  has 
taken  2  years  for  our  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Pressler,  to  obtain  those  video 
tapes.  I  hope  the  majority  leader  can 
fill  me  in  and  tell  me  that  I  am  wrong 
on  this  point:  That  Senator  Pressler 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  in  writing 
from  the  Justice  Department,  one,  a 
letter  of  exoneration  or,  two.  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  fact  that  he  was 
targeted  for  a  bribe. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  proud  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  from 
California  would  permit  me,  the  Sena- 
tor addressed  his  inquiry  to  me.  I  see 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  on 
the  floor  and,  of  course,  he  can  speak 
for  himself.  But  I  believe  he  does  not 
have  a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  or  from  the  Justice  Department 
exonerating  him  completely  on  these 
charges.  I  believe  that,  too,  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  last  2  days. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  timing  of  the  de- 
livery is  very  interesting,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  did  not  get  the 
letter,  but  we  were  told  it  is  on  the 
way. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Maybe  we  ought  to  call 
the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  tell  you  about 
that.  That  happened  in  my  office.  I 
met  with  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Senator  Pressler,  and  others 
and,  over  a  period  of  weeks,  we  negoti- 
ated the  language  of  this  letter. 

I  can  tell  you  first  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  it.  He 
should  have  had  it  sooner.  He  is  enti- 
tled to  the  letter,  but  he  has  not  re- 
ceived it.  An  arrangement  was  made 
and  the  letter  was  dictated  from  my 
office  to  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  I  am 
not  trying  to  get  involved  in  this  or 
make  it  a  longer  story  than  it  is.  But  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  that 
letter  was  authorized  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  it  was  executed  2 
days  ago.  It  does  exonerate  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  of  any  duplici- 
ty, of  any  wrongdoing  whatever. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to 
state  that  if  any  Senators  had  any 
doubt  about  the  need  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  activities  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  FBI  directed  against 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  of  the 
other   body,    I    hope   that   any   such 


doubts  will  have  been  removed  now 
due  to  the  revelations  by  Senator 
Pryor  of  what  occurred  without  any 
justification  at  all  in  the  targeting  of 
Senator  Pressler.  and  that  there  will 
be  strong  support  for  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation pursuant  to  the  resolution 
that  Senator  Stevens  and  I  will  intro- 
duce following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Williams  case. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  performed  a  great  service. 
All  I  can  say  is  shame,  shame,  shame. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  will  not  comment  on 
that  at  this  moment,  but  I  would  like 
to  conclude  because  I  have  taken  far 
too  much  of  the  Senate's  time  this 
afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  some  of  you  may  think  that  I 
have  gotten  off  the  track  with  the 
Pressler  matter.  But  the  problem  with 
the  matter  before  the  Senate  is  that 
we  have  one  respected  individual  and 
one  respected  institution  that  have 
committed  a  crime.  Both  are  enormous 
transgressions  not  only  against  this 
Chamber  and  against  this  Senate  but 
also  against  this  country  and  what  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  about  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  on  September  3, 
when  I  cast  that  vote  to  expel  from 
the  Chamber  a  respected  colleague 
and  dear  friend.  Senator  Williams,  I 
did  so  not  knowing  if  that  was  the 
right  vote.  I  cast  that  vote  having 
spent  2  years  attempting  to  reconcile 
in  my  own  mind  and  heart  these  two 
enormous  wrongs.  Which  one  was  the 
greater,  what  was  the  punishment  to 
be,  and  how  severely  would  the  pun- 
ishment affect  the  persons  and  institu- 
tions involved? 

I  cast  that  vote  on  September  J.  and 
I  think  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee know  that  I  attended  virtually 
every  meeting  for  those  past  2  years.  I 
feel  almost  like  Errichetti,  Weinberg, 
Feinberg,  DeVito.  and  all  of  this  cast 
of  characters  are  a  part  of  my  every- 
day life  now.  In  fact,  this  case  has 
haunted  me.  My  wife  says  it  has 
driven  me  a  little  bit  crazy.  I  think 
honestly  and  sincerely  that  we  have  a 
matter  of  great  magnitude  before  us 
today  regarding  the  penalty  and  the 
punishment  of  a  dear  friend.  But,  my 
friends,  we  have  another  matter  and 
this  may  not  be  the  day  to  solve  it.  It 
may  not  be  the  day  to  attack  it.  But  it 
is  a  matter  that  should  strike  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  not  just  Senators.  Gener- 
ally, as  has  been  said,  we  can  take  care 
of  ourselves.  But  I  am  worried  about 
John  Smith,  and  I  am  worried  about 
May  Doe.  They  are  defenseless.  If  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  ever 
wants  you.  it  is  going  to  get  you. 

My  coUeagues.  let  me  also  say  I 
would  like  to  compliment  Senator 
Heflin  and  Senator  Wallop  for  an 
outstanding,  unselfish,  patriotic  job.  I 


can  attest  to  the  fact  that  everything 
that  took  place  in  that  Ethics  Commit- 
tee was  done  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  It 
was  done  with  only  one  thing  in  mind, 
and  that  was  to  bring  justice  to  bear. 

Due  process  in  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee was  granted  to  Senator  Williams. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  strict  defi- 
nition of  due  process  were  not  granted 
to  Senator  Williams  in  the  trials  and 
in  the  proceedings  before  it  got  to  the 
Ethics  Committee— maybe  it  did  not. 
under  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
law— if  it  did  not  meet  that  test,  it  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  a  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  of  a  human  being. 

He  was  washed  up  on  our  shore  with 
both  arms  broken,  both  legs  broken, 
and  now  we  are  asked  to  cut  off  his 
head  and  rip  out  his  heart. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  moment  for 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  way  that  we 
can  make  the  so-called  right  decision. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
not  on  trial.  As  I  balance  the  interests, 
the  equities,  and  look  at  what  I  have 
to  do.  I  think  at  this  point  that  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  vote  to  expel 
our  friend  Senator  Williams  from  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  For  what  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  seek  time? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  if  he  will  yield  me  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  would  like  to 
quote  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  California. 

The  Ethics  Committee  argues  that  expul- 
sion is  warranted  regardless  of  the  criminal 
proceedings. 

But  I  ask  you:  Would  expulsion  really  be 
proposed,  or  would  expulsion  actually  be 
our  decision,  if  Senator  Williams  had  been 
acquitted? 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  criminal 
case  that  has  driven  the  Senate  toward  ex- 
pulsion. 

As  was  pointed  out  so  forcefully  and  elo- 
quently by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  there 
is  no  instance  in  which  this  body  has  ex- 
pelled a  Senator  whose  criminaKconviction 
was  still  in  the  appellate  process.  In  fact, 
the  Senate  in  this  century  H^.^rmitted 
three  convicted  Senators  to  continue  to  sit 
until  their  appeals  have  been  exhausted. 


As  Senator  Inouye  declared  last  week, 
some  Americans  view  Abscam  as  a  grand 
success  in  ridding  America  of  corrupt  politi- 
cians. 

But  you  and  I  know,  we  know,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  also  noted,  that  there  is 
much,  much  more  involved  in  this  case. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  can  engage 
in  illegal  activities  against  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  get  away  with  it,  a  threat 
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•to  every 


Unchecked  abuse  of  executive  branch  in- 
vestigative and  prosecutorial  power  could  es- 
calate into  despotism  and  the  ultimate  sub- 
servience, the  subservience  of  Congress  to 
the  executive  branch  in  derogation  of  the 
Constitution. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  most  notorious  instance  is  the  infa- 
mous "enemies  list"  memorandum  of 
Charles  Colson  In  which  he  hints  at  a  sting 
or  scam-type  op>eration  against  at  least  one 
Member  of  the  Congress.  There  is  also  clear 
evidence  of  executive  branch  action  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's  to  produce  political  intelli- 
gence by  use  of  electronic  surveillance,  in- 
cluding tapw  used  against  the  Congress. 

Toleration  by  us  of  the  Governments  ac- 
tions in  Abscam  carried  out  under  the  previ- 
ous administration  would,  in  my  view,  invite 
its  repetition  under  circumstances  that 
could  produce  a  disastrous  blow  to  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government. 

•  •  »  •  • 
There  is  an  old  adage  that  two  wrongs  do 

not  make  a  right. 

The  Senate  is  in  danger  of  making  two 
wrongs  into  still  another  wrong. 

The  Justice  Department,  I  believe,  was 
wrong  in  its  handling  of  Abscam. 

The  Department's  misbehavior  should  be 
fully  Investigated  and  publicly  aired. 

Senator  Williams  was  wrong  for  going 
along  to  the  extent  that  he  did. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  vote  of  censure  is  justified  at  this  time 
and  would  stand  up,  in  logic  and  in  fairness, 
no  matter  what  the  courts  eventually  do. 

But  a  vote  to  expel  at  this  time  would  be 
unfair  because  it  would  be  premature. 

These  are  Senator  Cranston's 
words.  I  congratulate  him  on  them. 

I  would  like  to  add  just  a  paragraph 
of  my  own. 

Mr.  President,  we  say  in  our  prayers. 
I  hope  daily.  "Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion." 

Must  we  who  are  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  revise  that  prayer 
to  read,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
especially  let  us  not  be  led  into  temp- 
tation by  the  slimy  crooks,  the  con 
men,  and  the  hustlers  hired  by  the 
Justice  Department  at  our  own,  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  to  lead  us  into 
temptation"? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi wishes  to  t>e  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  more  than  a  few 
minutes. 

As  so  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
said,  and  I  am  talking  now  to  those 
who  have  come  here  in  later  years, 
Senator  Williams  has  been  almost  an 
ideal  Member  of  this  body  in  many 
ways.  I  have  sat  here,  near  him,  over 
20  years.  We  have  had  the  most  pleas- 


ant talks  and  contacts  from  time  to 
time— not  a  great  deal  of  official  con- 
tact, because  our  committees  were  dif- 
ferent, but  all  the  official  and  personal 
contacts  that  I  have  had  with  him 
were  pleasant  and  warm,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  has  been  the  general 
order,  the  general  tone,  of  his  service 
here. 

He  has  always  maintained,  so  far  as 
I  know,  a  very  high  standard  with  ref- 
erence to  his  work,  his  duties,  his  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  the 
people  and  our  Government.  He  was 
attentive  to  those  duties  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  his  work  has  been  average  and 
better  in  his  committee  and  in  his 
presentations  here,  on  the  floor. 

So.  after  these  tributes  that  have 
been  paid,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  as 
an  eyewitness  in  that  field,  that  they 
are  correct  and  the  Senator  deserves 
credit. 

Out  of  this  record  of  achievements 
that  I  have  referred  to,  I  am  amazed 
and  hurt  at  these  disclosures  in  this 
case.  I  do  not  want  to  review  all  the 
facts  in  detail.  I  shall  not  point  out  all 
the  particulars,  the  course  of  his  con- 
duct, the  pattern  of  operations,  his 
contacts  with  these  unlikely  and  ques- 
tionable people.  He  was  always  travel- 
ing the  wrong  road.  The  whole  subject 
matter  showed,  on  its  fswje,  that  it  was 
tainted. 

The  thing  that  hurts  me  about  it  is 
that  he  did  not  turn  his  back  on  it  and 
spurn  it  and  make  tracks  the  other 
way  and  stay  away.  Instead,  he  would 
go  back  again  and  again  and  again. 
These  connections  and  contacts  with 
this  crowd,  that  he  says  himself  left  a 
bad  impression  on  him,  extended  over 
a  period  of  some  18  months,  I  believe, 
took  him  into  various  States  with 
them,  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
Florida,  which  includes  some  seven 
different  locations. 

Again,  I  say  there  is  always  the  same 
tone,  the  same  tune,  the  same  theme, 
and  it  was  related  to  something  that 
was  tainted,  something  that  he  might 
acquire  in  some  vague  way,  some  bene- 
fit somewhere  in  the  future.  So,  much 
as  I  would  like  to,  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  accept  his  plea  of  Innocence. 

I  really  hoped  that  he  would  have 
testimony  that  could  be  accepted 
along  that  line.  He  showed  up  at  these 
places  over  this  period  of  time  with 
this  motley  crowd.  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  same  general  subject 
matter  was  under  discussion,  and 
always  the  same  theme.  This  seemed 
always  to  concern  something  of  ex- 
pected value  which  might  accrue  in 
time.  This  stature  just  does  not  fit  the 
pattern  of  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
I  am  driven  to  say  that  and  to  vote  for 
expulsion. 

Especially  is  that  true  when  a  man  is 
intelligent,  and  has  these  fine  qualifi- 
cations that  others  have  spoken  of, 
and  that  I  have  found,  that  we  find  in 
Senator  Williams.  Great  as  our  regret 


may  be,  under  our  form  of  government 
or  under  our  Constitution,  the  status 
and  image  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  en- 
trusted to  the  other  99  Members  of  us 
here,  now.  for  the  time  being.  It  be- 
longs not  to  us  but  to  the  people.  It  is 
the  99  remaining  Memliers  who  will 
presently  have  to  make  this  decision 
and  carry  this  load  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  just  a 
word  with  reference  to  the  activities 
that  went  on.  First,  though,  I  feel  very 
deeply  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
these  men  who  have  carried  on  so  well, 
so  long,  and  so  faithfully,  all  the  way 
through,  in  handling  this  matter  and 
presenting  it  here.  It  gives  pride  to  me 
and  makes  the  stature  of  them  grow  in 
this  body,  makes  them  stand  very  tall. 
I  think  the  influence  from  it  will  do 
good  a  long,  long  time.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  refer  to  each  one  of  them  particu- 
larly, but  there  have  been  fine  presen- 
tations here.  They  have  been  lawyer- 
like and  laymanlike  and  very  high- 
level  types  of  presentation. 

I  must  say  that  Mr.  Melcher  is  the 
best  witness  I  ever  saw  in  many  ways. 
Tremendous  courage  and  endurance 
and  willpower.  It  is  sad  to  see  this 
other  that  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  President,  this  activity  of  the 
FBI  Is  a  national  disgrace.  I  am  a 
former  district  prosecuting  attorney 
and  former  district  judge,  and  presided 
in  a  court  of  unlimited  jurisdiction.  I 
had  some  matters  come  up  when  I  was 
judge  that  I  could  see— I  thought  I 
could  see  rather  clearly— were  tainted 
with  some  chicanery  and  trickery  and 
connivance  of  some  deputy  sheriffs, 
and  I  just  called  in  the  attorneys  for 
both  sides,  and  defendants,  and  dis- 
missed the  case,  dismissed  the  jury, 
and  never  did  give  any  reason  for  it.  It 
was  not  worth  taking  the  field,  except 
the  district  attorney,  and  he  knew  why 
I  did  it. 

But  the  word  got  around.  It  is  a  con- 
temptuous thing  when  one  branch  of  a 
government— it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  level— goes  out  among 
people  and  goes  to  thinking  up  crimes 
and  thinking  up  what  they  can  do 
among  orderly  people,  whether  they 
are  Senators  or  not— I  am  talking 
about  all  the  i}eople— and  entrapping. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  whether  legally  or  not,  to 
make  out  a  crime  there  through  their 
own  conduct  in  part— in  part— and 
then  turn  right  around  in  the  same 
breath  and  become  prosecutors  and 
try  to  carry  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
the  office  that  they  hold,  the  depart- 
ment they  belong  to.  and  carry  out 
their  way  what  they  have  planned  and 
schemed  and  contrived  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  say  it  is  a  national  disgrace 
at  whatever  level  it  happens  and  who- 
ever is  connected  with  it,  whoever  is 
responsible.  It  must  be  dug  out,  must 
be  written  out  by  the  firm,  stem  law 
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of  the  land.  The  responsibility  is  right 
here  with  us. 

I  hope  we  can  proceed  to  trying  to 
follow  better  business  for  the  Govern- 
ment. I  can  get  around  to  now.  maybe, 
for  the  Senate.  But  that  is  a  must,  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  give  a  shining  light 
and  let  this  thing  fashion  its  way  in 
some  solid,  firm,  exact,  definite  laws  in 
this  field— not  for  the  protection  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  no,  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  no,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  Senators. 

It  is  something  that  just  cannot  be 
tolerated.  There  is  an  old  maxim  in 
equity,  the  chancery  court  of  England, 
common  law  of  England,  that  he  who 
comes  into  chancery  court  must  come 
with  clean  hands.  Activities  of  the 
kind  to  which  I  referred  are  with 
hands  that  are  unclean  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  I  feel  that  we 
must,  that  in  trying  to  do  our  duty 
here,  we  must  do  the  same  duty. 

I  want  to  especially  thank,  as  well  as 
highly  compliment,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  for  the  way  he 
worked  on  this  matter  and  the  very 
fine  manner  in  which  he  presented  it 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Williams,  both 
his  presentation  on  the  floor  and  the 
way  in  which  he  answered  questions 
by  Senators.  He  has  rendered  to  the 
Senate  a  signal  service  of  the  highest 
order. 

My  thanks  again  to  our  colleagues 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  take  this 
matter  under  consideration  now  and 
bring  it  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  managers  if  there  are 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  this 
evening?  If  not,  it  is  now  3  minutes 
before  6,  and  I  propose  it  is  a  good 
time  to  recess. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I 
gather  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  several  questions  he  would 
like  to  propound  and  the  Democratic 
leader  also  wishes  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  need  to  be  heard  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  Etoes  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana wish  to  proceed  this  evening? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  a  few  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  BAKER.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  others  on  my  list.  I  am  certain 
that  they  will  be  heard  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  he 
has  conducted  himself  in  managing 
this  matter,  and  I  say  the  same  thing 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin),  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
about  this  matter. 

I  ask  my  colleague  to  refer  to  a  chart 
under  tab  C  in  the  book  provided  by 
the  committee.  That  is  this  brown 
book,  summary  of  excerpted  data  for 
reference  during  floor  action  on 
Senate  Resolution  204. 1  am  looking  at 


the  date  1976,  opposite  which  appears 
the  following: 

U.S.  TITANIUM  CORP. 

[in  percent] 
Penque- Williams.  Inc.,  56^3. 
Ernest  Garrett,  33  V3. 
Alan  Torlello,  10. 

U.S.  TITANIUM  CORP.   'PROPOSED 

I       REORGANIZATION! 
[in  percent] 

Sandy  WJlUams,  22 '/2. 
Harrison  Williams,  22  Va. 
Ruth  Garrett,  27. 
George  Katz,  10. 
Alex  Peinberg,  8 
Alan  Torlello.  10. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if.  in 
the  organization  of  these  three 'suc- 
ceeding corporations,  the  assets  of  the 
U.S.  Titanium  Corp.,  from  either  the 
1976  line  or  the  1978  line— which  I 
assume  would  be  mainly  options  on 
the  Piney  River  mine— whether  or  not 
those  options  were  transferred  into 
these  1979  corporations  which  are 
listed:  PIT.  Inc.,  PRV  Enterprises, 
GTD,  Ina 

Mr.  WALLOP.  This  information  is 
not  clearly  described  in  any  of  the  doc- 
uments Senator  Williams  provided  to 
the  committee  or  anything  else  before 
the  committee,  but  it  Is  probable  that 
no  formal  transfers  ever  took  place. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  reason  I  ask  that 
question  is  that  the  chart  that  was  set 
forth  would  give  one  the  impression 
that  the  assets  of  the  U.S.  Titanium 
Corp.— I  assume  that  those  are  op- 
tions—were transferred  into  the  other 
corporations. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  They  were  set  up  for 
that  purpose,  to  acquire  the  Georgia 
property.  There  was  one  to  add  the  ad- 
ditional property  to  the  Piney  River 
mine. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  reason  that  causes 
me  to  ask  that  question  is  this:  Would 
not  there  be  a  burden  on  anyone  who 
would  organize  these  three  final  cor- 
porations, in  recognizing  the  fact  that 
Senator  Williams  apparently  had  an 
interest  in  the  U.S.  Titanium  Corp..  to 
provide  him  with  stock  in  the  succes- 
sor corporations? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  yield  to  Senator 
Hefxin  on  that  question.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  required  in  transferring 
from  a  corporation.  I  suspect  the 
answer  is  yes,  but  I  also  suspect  that 
was  the  intent  with  all  these  things 
before  it  all  unraveled. 

I  think  that  is  the  situation  that 
took  place,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
statements  in  the  transcripts  when 
they  were  talking  about  the  resale. 
There  was  specific  talk  in  the  tran- 
scripts about  assets. 

I  will  ask  my  colleague,  the  vice 
chairman. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
state his  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  My  question  is  this,  and 
if  this  is  not  correct,  I  should  like  to 
be  informed  of  it:  Assuming  that  this 


chart  to  which  I  made  reference  on 
tab  C— assuming  that  these  assets  of 
U.S.  Titanium  Corp.  were  transferred 
into  these  three  corporations  that 
appear  at  the  bottom,  as  the  chart 
would  suggest,  did  that  not  impose  an 
obligation  on  those  who  organized 
these  succeeding  corporations  to  pro- 
vide Senator  Williams  with  the  stock 
in  the  successor  companies? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  First,  as  to  the  U.S.  Ti- 
tanium Corp..  as  to  whether  or  not 
Senator  Williams  owned  any  stock  in 
it,  it  is  dependent  on  the  trier  of  facts, 
whether  it  be  the  jury,  or  the  court,  or 
here,  as  to  whether  or  not  you  believe 
the  testimony  of  Sandy  Williams. 
Sandy  Williams,  in  effect,  says  so  by 
the  delivery  of  the  Penque-Williams 
paper  in  1976  as  to  that. 

Assuming  that  Sandy  Williams  was 
correct  in  making  that  assumption,  if 
he  owned  some  interest  in  U.S.  Titani- 
um Corp.  and  there  was  a  transfer  of 
assets  into  these  other  corporations,  it 
would  depend  on  what  the  assets  were 
and  how  the  transfer  would  have  oc- 
curred. 

Technically.  U.S.  Titanium  Corp. 
owned  options,  and  then  it  becomes  a 
little  complicated.  There  is  a  Stone 
Foundation  that  had  loaned  money 
pertaining  to  those  options  and  had  in 
effect  foreclosed  them.  It  was  a  matter 
of  then  trying  to— I  believe  the  evi- 
dence will  support  this— there  was  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  redemption 
would  be  held. 

I  do  not  know  technically,  to  answer 
your  question,  whether  or  not  under 
the  scheme  of  facts  there  would  have 
been  an  obligation  to  have  transferred 
stock  into  these  new  corporations.  I  do 
not  believe  I  can  correctly  answer  it.  It 
could  be  under  circumstances  that  the 
facts  were  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  it  could  not  be. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  that  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  stock  that  was  given  Sen- 
ator Williams,  if  this  stock  was  to  a 
corporation  succeeding  that  in  which 
he  had  previously  held  stock,  the 
thought  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  quite 
different  than  if  one  were  delivering 
stock  in  something  in  which  he  had 
not  previously  held  an  equity  position. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  There  are  a  couple  of 
things:  First,  as  I  did  yesterday,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
the  whole  and  very  complex  pedigree 
of  all  these  corporations  is  on  pages 
1021  through  1026  of  the  investigation 
of  Senator  Williams,  the  volume  2 
exhibits.  It  is  a  very  complex  thing. 
But  one  brief  portion  of  the  answer  to 
you  is  as  follows:  U.S.  Titanium  was  in 
default  to  the  Stone  Corp.  Part  of  this 
money  that  was  to  be  acquired  under 
the  loan  was  to  be  used  to  release  the 
assets  of  U.S.  Titanium,  which  Senator 
Williams  had  a  part  in  by  virtue  of 
the  gift  letter. 
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I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  was 
new  stock  in  a  new  corporation  that 
was  being  talked  about,  and  the  loan 
was  the  thing  through  which  it  would 
acquire  real  value. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  want  to  ask  one  fur- 
ther question. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  talked  to  staff. 
U.S.  Titanium  Corp.  did  own  some 
property.  They  had  also  some  options 
that  had  been  foreclosed  and  may 
have  had  some  redemption  rights  pos- 
sibly about  that.  As  to  the  property 
that  they  owned,  in  organizing  and  in 
transferring  that  property,  if  no  con- 
sideration passed,  no  cash  passed,  but 
it  was  to  follow  through  as  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  stock,  then  there  would 
have  been  some  reason  and  some  con- 
sideration to  pass  stock  that  was  in 
Sandy  Williams'  name  on  to  him.  If 
one-half  of  that  were  owned,  if  we 
were  to  believe  that,  then  there  would 
be,  to  answer  your  question,  through 
the  disguise  of  Sandy  Williams,  some 
obligation  to  deliver  some  stock  or 
some  value  represented  by  the  proper- 
ty that  was  owned  by  U.S.  Titanium. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  just  for  a  second?  I  do  not  want 
to  interrupt  the  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memoran- 
dum submitted  by  special  counsel, 
pages  1021  through  1027.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of 
Senators.  Not  everyone  has  their 
books  here,  and  it  might  help  us, 
should  this  conversation  carry 
through  until  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

July  15,  1981. 

Memorandum 

To:  Senate  Ethics  Committee. 
Prom:  Robert  S.  Bennett.  Special  Counsel. 
Re:  Evolution  of  Corporate  Structure  for  Ti- 
tanium Venture. 
This  memorandum,  which  is  based  upon 
certain  evidence  introduced  In  the  Commit- 
tee's hearing  in  this  matter,  describes  the 
evolution  of  three  corporations  formed  to 
engage  In  the  various  titanium  mining  and 
manufacturing  operations  in  which  Senator 
Williams  allegedly  had  an  interest.' 

1.  In  1971  Sandy  Williams  met  Ronald 
Penque,  the  majority  owner  of  Piocel  Corp., 
a  corporation  engaged  in  marketing  certain 
solid  waste  recycling  technology  In  which  it 
presumably  held  a  proprietary  interest. 
[Trial  Transcript  Volume  1,  pp.  932-33] 

2.  In  1972,  Sandy  Williams  and  Penque 
formed  Penque-Williams,  Inc..  a  Delaware 
corporation.  This  corporation  was  apparent- 
ly formed  for  the  various  purposes  of  earn- 
ing a  finder's  fee  on  the  possible  sale  of  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 
[Trial  Transcript  Volume  3,  p.  2202],  and 
buying    and    selling    scrap    plastic.    [Trial 


'  A  chart  and  map  Illustrating  the  interrelation- 
ships among  those  corporations  and  their  ■various 
interests,  were  introduced  into  evidence  at  the 
Committee  hearing  in  this  matter  as  Exhibits  43 
and  44. 


Transcript  Volume  1,  p.  933]  Elach  owned 
50%  of  this  corporation.  [Trial  Transcript 
Volume  1,  p.  934] 

3.  In  1973.  Sandy  Williams  and  Piocel 
formed  Piocel  of  New  Jersey,  a  subsidiary  of 
Piocel  Corp.,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing, owning  and  operating  a  solid  waste  re- 
cycUng  plant  in  the  New  Jersey  Meadow- 
lands.  Piocel  Corp.  owned  51%  of  this  sub- 
sidiary, and  Sandy  Williams  testified  he 
gave  Senator  Williams  half  of  his  49%  Inter- 
est in  exchange  for  the  Senator's  agreement 
to  assist  the  subsidiary  in  obtaining  neces- 
sary approvals  In  New  Jersey.  [Trial  Tran- 
script Volume  1,  p.  935] 

4.  In  1975.  Penque-Wllllams  purchased 
from  Vance  Wilkens  an  option  to  acquire  an 
84-acre  plant  site  and  140  acres  of  mining 
property  on  the  Piney  River  In  Virginia. 
The  original  purpose  of  this  transaction  was 
to  obtain  a  source  for  phosphorous,  needed 
in  the  operation  of  the  Piocel  recycling 
plant.  Sandy  Williams  testified  that  at  this 
time  he  gave  Senator  Williams  half  of  his 
50%  Interest  In  Penque-Wllllams,  Inc.  In  ex- 
change for  the  Senator's  agreement  to  help 
get  this  project  off  the  groimd.  [Trial  Tran- 
script Volume  1,  pp.  949-50] 

5.  Also  In  1975,  Blocel  of  Sussex  Covmty 
was  formed  as  a  subsidiary  of  Blocel  Corp. 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  owning  and 
operating  a  solid  waste  recycling  plant  in 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  Blocel  Corp. 
owned  51%  of  this  subsidiary.  According  to 
Sandy  Williams,  his  Interest  In  the  remain- 
ing 49%  was  divided  among  his  wife  and  son 
(13%  collectively),  Jeanette  Williams,  the 
Senator's  wife  (13%),  Evelyn  Peinberg,  Alex 
Feinberg's  wife  (6Vi%),  Elizabeth  Evoy. 
Feinberg's  partner's  wife  (6V4%).  and  Joyce 
Torlello,  wife  of  Alan  Torlello  who  Invested 
$50,000  In  the  venture  (10%).  [Trial  Tran- 
script Volume  1,  pp.  940-41] 

6.  In  1976,  United  SUtes  Titanium  Corp. 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
the  Penque-Wllllams.  Inc.  option  to  acquire 
the  Piney  River  plant  and  mines.  The  focus 
of  the  venture  had  by  this  time  shifted  from 
phosphorus  to  titanium.  Penque-Williams 
held  56%%  of  the  stock  of  this  corporation; 
Ernest  Garrett,  who  had  Introduced  Sandy 
Williams  to  the  Stone  Foundation  which 
provided  financing  for  the  exercise  of  the 
option,  received  33V«)%  of  the  stock:  and 
Alan  Torlello  received  10%.  The  Stone 
Foundation  put  up  approximately  $600,000, 
of  which  $400,000  went  to  Vance  Wllkens  as 
the  purchase  price  for  the  properties, 
$100,000  went  to  Penque-Williams  as  a  fee. 
and  $100,000  to  Garrett.  [Trial  Transcript 
Volume  2,  pp.  1300-03]  Evidently,  the  Stone 
Foundation  acquired  the  properties  and  Im- 
mediately sold  them  to  United  SUtes  Tita- 
nium Corp.  for  $1.2  million,  with  no  cash 
down,  taking  back  a  mortgage  and  a  pledge 
of  the  stock  in  United  States  Titanium 
Corp.  as  collateral.  [Trial  Transcript 
Volume  1,  pp.  951-53.  956] 

7.  In  1977  United  States  Titanium  Corp. 
defaulted  In  Its  mortgage  payments  to  the 
Stone  Foundation  and  the  Stone  Founda- 
tion took  over  the  coriwration.  Penque  evi- 
dently dropped  out  of  the  picture  at  this 
point.  [Trial  Transcript  Volume  1,  p.  956] 

8.  In  1978,  a  "reorganization"  of  the  tita- 
nium venture  was  proposed,  following  the 
acquisition  by  Sandy  Williams  and  George 
Katz,  individually,  of  an  option  on  an  addi- 
tional 400  acres  of  titanium  mining  property 
in  the  Piney  River  area.  Sandy  Williams  and 
the  Senator  were  to  split  45%:  Ruth  Gar- 
rett, heir  to  Ernest  was  to  receive  27%; 
George  Katz,  for  his  role  in  financing  the 
option  on  the  new  property,  was  to  receive 


10%;  Alex  Peinberg,  for  protecting  the  Sen- 
ator's Interests  and  arranging  meetings  to 
solicit  financing,  was  to  receive  8%;  and 
Alan  Torlello  was  to  receive  10%  under  this 
proposal.  [Trial  Transcript  Volume  1.  pp. 
960-64] 

9.  In  1979.  after  Atxlul  Enterprises  had 
agreed  to  finance  the  titanium  venture,  a 
three-corporation  scheme  was  developed. 
PIT.  Inc.,  a  Virginia  corporation,  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  op- 
erating the  400  acre  mine  which  was  subject 
to  the  Sandy  Williams-Katz  option.  PRV 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  a  Virginia  corporation,  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  84- 
acre  plant  site  and  140  acres  of  mining  prop- 
erty owned  nominally  by  United  States  Ti- 
tanium Corp.  and  in  substance  by  the  Stone 
Foundation.'  This  is  the  plant  site  which 
Sandy  Williams  described  at  the  September 
11,  1979  meeting  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  at  JFK 
Airport  as  tielng  susceptible  to  reconfigura- 
tion for  titanium  metal  production.  [Tape 
Transcripts  (Volume  6),  p.  247]  GTD,  Inc. 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
operating  a  Savarmah,  Georgia  titanium 
processing  facility  owned  by  American  Cy- 
anamid.  This  Is  the  facility  which  Sandy 
Williams  described  at  the  September  11th 
meeting  as  t>elng  a  source  of  cash  flow  from 
the  manufacture  of  paint  products  from  ti- 
tanium dioxide.  [Tape  Transcripts  (Volume 
6).  p.  247]  Stock  was  Issued  In  each  of  these 
corporations  as  follows: 

Alexander    Peinberg,    18%    (endorsed    in 
blank  for  delivery  to  Senator  Williams). 
Evoy  and  Peinberg,  18%. 
Sandy  Williams,  18%. 
George  Katz,  18%. 

Angelo  Errichetti,  28%  (10%  to  be  signed 
over  equally  to  Tony  DeVlto  and  Mel  Wein- 
berg). 

Errichetti,  Sandy  Williams,  Katz  and 
Peinberg  were  each  elected  directors  of  each 
of  these  three  corporations.  Errichetti  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Presi- 
dent of  each;  Sandy,  Vice  President  of  each: 
and  Katz,  Secretary /Treasurer  of  each. 
[Tape  Transcripts  (Volume  6),  pp.  144-50. 
165-66] 

10.  In  August  1979.  Weinberg  proposed 
selling  the  titanium  venture  to  a  second 
group  of  Arabs  for  $170  million,  Which 
would  yield  an  immediate  $70  million  profit 
to  the  stockholders  In  the  three  existing 
corporations.  In  addition,  these  stockhold- 
ers would  retain  an  18%  Interest  In  the  ac- 
quiring entity.  This  was  the  subject  of  the 
September  11.  1979  meeting  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  at  JFK  Airport,  at  which  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  the  other  stockholders  In  the 
three  corporations  described  above  ap- 
proved the  proposed  transaction.  [Tape 
Transcripts  (Volume  6),  pp.  209-88] 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  be  so 
kind  as  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
four  pages  to  which  he  made  refer- 
ence? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  what  I  have 
done. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  about  one  other  matter. 

Does  the  committee  have  any  evi- 
dence or  did  any  evidence  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  that  would 


'There  is  some  testimony  that  the  140  acres  of 
mining  property  was  owned  by  a  corporation  called 
Piney  River  Mines  which  was  in  turn  owned  by 
United  SUtes  Titanium  Corp.  [Trial  Transcript 
Volume  2.  p.  13331 
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indicate  tliat  Senator  Williams  did 
anything  more  about  the  immigration 
matter  than  to  make  a  promise  or  to 
say  to  the  alleged  sheik  that  he  would 
do  all  within  his  power,  or  some  words 
to  that  effect  to  help  the  sheik  with 
his  immigration  problem?  In  other 
words,  did  the  Senator  contact  an 
agent  of  the  Government,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee?  Did  he 
seek  the  help  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  preparing  a  bill?  Did  he  con- 
tact the  legislative  counsel  or  anything 
of  that  sort? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  can  answer.  The 
answer  to  that  is  no.  The  whole  thing 
broke  2  weeks  later.  If  the  Senator  will 
recall  the  evidence  as  presented  by  the 
committeee.  Senator  Williams  and 
the  sheik  left  with  a  handshake  on  it, 
that  the  loan  would  be  available 
within  the  month.  Two  weeks  after 
that,  it  all  unraveled;  the  whole  thing 
became  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  that  even  in  2  weeks,  if  the 
Senator  were  relying  on  the  loan,  one 
would  think  that  he  might  have  at  a 
minimum  contacted  the  legislative 
counsel  to  seek  to  have  a  bill  prepared 
or  contact  some  agency  of  Govern- 
ment about  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a  bill. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  True.  But,  again,  if 
you  read  the  transcript  of  that  Janu- 
ary 15  tape,  what  took  place  was  that 
he  sought  from  the  sheik's  secretary 
the  information  that 'would  be  neces- 
sary before  such  a  bill  could  be  draft- 
ed. He  did  not  possess  the  information. 
He  was  asking  the  sheik's  secretary  to 
provide  that  information  for  him. 

One  can  only  presume  that  his  re- 
ceipt of  that  information  would  have 
had  to  be  preliminary  to  any  kind  of 
drafting  of  a  bill.  He  did  not  even 
know  whether  the  sheik  was  married, 
as  you  recall,  and  there  were  some  bits 
of  information  that  he  sought. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  committee 
have  any  information  that  subsequent 
to  that  meeting  that  the  Senator  did 
anything  with  regard  to  obtaining  in- 
formation to  move  forward  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  None  to  our  knowl- 
edge. I  do  not  know.  Senator  Heflin,  if 
he  knows  of  anything— but  none  to 
our  knowledge. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  Senator  Spec- 
ter wishes  to  be  recognized— does  the 
Senator  know  how  much  time  he  will 
need? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Very  briefly,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Pressler  had  asked  me  to  make  a 
statement  on  his  behalf.  Although 
after  I  and  others  have  participated  in 
helping  him  obtain  a  letter  from  Di- 
rector Webster  of  the  FBI,  the  deci- 


sion had  been  made  not  to  include  a 
statement  regarding  Senator  Pressler 
in  order  not  to  inject  Senator  Pres- 
sler's  sititation  into  these  proceedings, 
in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  and 
some  comments  that  have  been  made. 
Senator  Pressler  has  now  asked  me  to 
amplify  on  what  has  been  said  in  a  few 
particulars.  I  will  be  brief. 

Senator  Pressler  was  invited  to 
meet  with  the  FBI  Abscam  agents 
when  he  was  looking  for  campaign 
contributions.  When  they  sought  to 
entice  him  to  make  commitments 
which  could  lead  to  illegal  conduct  he 
flatly  refused  and  left  the  meeting. 
The  video  tape  of  Senator  Pressler's 
meeting  with  the  FBI  Abscam  agents 
demonstrates  that  he  acted  entirely 
properly.  One  statement  capsulates  it 
fully,  when  he  said: 

In  any  event,  It  would  not  be  proper  for 
me  to  promise  to  do  anything  in  return  for  a 
campaign  contribution,  so  I  would  not  make 
any  promises. 

Senator  Pressler  had  gone  to  this 
meeting  pursuant  to  a  representation 
that  he  was  to  meet  with  PAC  repre- 
sentatives. 

Yesterday,  after  Senator  Pressler 
and  Senator  Baker  and  Senator 
BoscHwiTz  and  Senator  Stevens  and 
others  had  been  trying  for  a  very  pro- 
tracted period  of  time  to  get  a  re- 
sponse from  the  FBI,  top  Justice  De- 
partment officials  finally  agreed  that 
Director  Webster  would  give  a  letter 
to  Senator  Pressler.  That,  as  I  say, 
had  been  in  process  for  some  25 
months.  Director  Webster  was  out  of 
town  yesterday,  but  the  commitment 
is  that  Director  Webster  will  send  this 
letter  to  Senator  I*ressler. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  dated  October  8,  1981. 
requesting  clarification  of  my  comments 
broadcast  by  an  ABC  on  September  22, 
1981.  In  answer  to  a  question  about  the 
Abscam  investigation,  I  stated,  "We'ce  only 
investigating  people  who  we  have  reason  to 
believe  are  engaged  or  would  like  to  engage 
in  crime".  That  did  not  refer  to  you. 

Based  on  my  review  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
"you  were  engaged  or  would  like  to  engage 
in  crime". 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Webster. 

I  believe  that  the  statement  of 
Judge  Pratt  has  already  been  quoted 
in  the  record,  and  there  is  a  letter 
from  Senator  Heflin,  then  chairman, 
and  Senator  Wallop,  then  vice  chair- 
man, of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
which  exonerates  Senator  Pressler 
after  they  had  viewed  the  tape  in  full. 

There  are  a  few  other  statements  of 
Senator  Pressler  on  the  tape  which 
are  worth  repeating.  He  said:  "You 
know  I  can't  promise  anything."  He 
further  said:  "We  can't  make  any 
promises."  Senator  Pressler  further 
said:  "You  can't  make  a  commitment 
to  do  anything  in  these  campaigns.  I 
wouldn't  feel  intellectually  honest 
doing  that." 


The  tape  discloses  that  the  FBI 
Abscam  agents  stopped  short  of 
making  Senator  Pressler  a  bribe 
offer.  In  the  absence  of  the  bribe  offer 
or  prime  facie  evidence  of  other  illegal 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  FBI 
Abscam  agents  with  whom  Senator 
Pressler  met,  there  was  nothing  for 
Senator  Pressler  to  report. 

His  meeting  with  the  agents  lasted 
for  26  minutes,  at  which  time  he  ter- 
minated the  meeting  by  rising  and 
leaving  the  room. 

An  evaluation  of  the  FBI's  conduct 
in  handling  Senator  Pressler's  situa- 
tion may  well  be  the  subject  for  an- 
other proceeding  on  the  resolution  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  Stevens  and 
Senator  Cranston.  Senator  Pressler's 
experience  with  the  FBI  Abscam 
agents  may  be  damaging  to  Senator 
Williams'  position  in  that  it  shows 
that  a  Senator  can  say  no  and  walk 
out.  Whether  the  FBI's  conduct 
toward  Senator  Pressler  raises  any 
support  for  Senator  Williams'  conten- 
tions, I  think  it  is  important  to  make  a 
brief  statement  on  the  entrapment 
issue,  as  I  view  it,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding  of  my  own  posi- 
tion in  discussing  the  FBI's  conduct 
relating  to  the  principal  resolution  as 
to  Senator  Williams. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  the  en- 
trapment issue  is  relevant  to  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  In  my  experience  the 
defense  of  entrapment  has  customari- 
ly arisen  in  criminal  cases  where  drug 
addicts  or  those  similarly  situated 
have  had  their  weak  wills  overborne 
by  law  enforcement  officials  to  sell 
drugs  to  feed  their  habits,  to  some 
similar  inducement. 

In  my  legal  judgment,  the  defense  of 
entrapment  raises  no  excuse  for  a  so- 
phisticated, experienced,  well-educat- 
ed public  official  to  take  a  bribe  what- 
ever provocation,  inducement,  or  en- 
ticement may  be  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  transcript  of  the 
videotape  of  Senator  Pressler  with 
the  FBI  Abscam  agents  be  printed  and 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trawscript 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  a  conver- 
sation on  November  7,  1979  at  Washington, 
D.C.  Those  involved  are  Joe  Silvestri  (JS), 
Larry  Pressler  (LP),  Tony  DeVito  (TD)  and 
Mel  Weinberg  <MW). 

It  should  be  noted  that  certain  parts  are 
inaudible  and  are  so  marked  (lA). 

TD.  Hello.  Hi,  Joe,  how's  everything 
going? 

JS.  All  right.  Yourself?  Who's  this  man? 

TD.  Oh,  that's  Ernie.  You  know  Ernie. 
You  talked  to  him  on  the  phone. 

JS.  This  is  Senator  Pressler. 

LP.  How  are  you?  Glad  to  see  you.  How's 
it  going?  How's  it  going  for  you? 

TD.  Good.  Fine. 

JS.  Good. 

TD.  You.  you  ran  a  little  late,  huh.  Joe. 
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JS.  Oh,  listen.  Pete  was  jammed  up. 
LP.  It  was  my  fault.  I  thought  I  had. 
JS.  Jim  is  jammed  up.  I  just  left  him.  He 
can't  do  It  "til  tomorrow  morning. 
TD.  Is  that  right? 
JS.  Oh,  unbelievable. 
TD.  Okay. 

JS.  I  have  to  tell  you  something  you're 
not  going  to  believe.  This  man's  running  for 
President.  Right  now.  he's  running  off  to 
New  Hampshire  in  an  hour.  He's  in  the  pri- 
mary up  there. 
TD.  Is  that  right? 

JS.  That's  right.  I've  got  a  question,  take 
that  pull  away  from  me,  I  don't  know  if 
that's. .  .  . 

MW.   You're   gonna,   you're   running   for 
President  in  November? 
JS.  Yes. 

LP.  Yes. 

JS.  He  really— when  I  heard  that  (Inaudi- 
ble), I  said  that's  the  man  1  gotta  have. 

TD.  (Laughs.) 

LP.  I've  been,  I  announced  September 
25th.  I'm  kind  of  a  dark  horse,  but  we're 
running  to  raise  some  issues  that  are  impor- 
tant to  us  and  also  to  get  some  experience 
and  some  exposure.  We're  gonna  run,  we'll 
be  in  the  mini  caucus  in  Florida.  November 
17th,  and  also  we're  gonna  enter  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and 
Florida,  then  South  Dakota  where  I'm  from. 

TD.  Sure. 

LP.  So  we'll  have  some  delegates  at  the 
convention  at  worst.  At  best,  maybe  we'll  do 
better. 

JS.  So  I've  Invited  the  Senator  to  Atlantic 
City  next  week,  introduce  him  to  some  of 
the  bigger  Republicans  in  our  state.  I 
happen  to  know  a  few.  He's  not  sure  if  he 
can  make  it,  but  if  he  can  make  it.  he'll  be 
there. 

LP.  You  know,  next  week  is  heavy.  I'm 
heavy  in  Florida  next  week.  I  kind  of  budget 
my  Senate  duties  in  between  trips  to  Flori- 
da. We  have  the  November  17th  mini  con- 
vention down  there,  and  I've  been  going 
down  there  a  lot.  but.  .  .  . 

TD.  Well,  that's  where  I'm  from. 

LP.  Are  you  from  Miami? 

TD.  Well.  I  live  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  1  live 
on  a  boat,  down  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
right.  .  .  . 

LP.  Oh,  do  you? 

TD.  Yeah. 

LP.  Broward  County,  yeah,  I  .  .  . 

TD.  Yeah,  right  up.  you  know  where  Pier 
66  is? 

LP.  Yeah. 

TD.  Yeah.  That's  were  I  have  the  boat, 
down  there  now. 

LP.  I  just  had  a  meeting  with  the  dele- 
gates in.  at  the  Rolling  Hills  Country  Club, 
something  like  that— Rolling  Hills. 

TD.  Okay.  I  think  I  know  were  it  is. 

MW.  I  know  where  that  is. 

TD.  Yeah. 

MW.  Yeah. 

LP.  Rolling— I'm  not  saying  it  quite  right, 
that  Rolling  something  Hills. 

TD.  I  think  It.  it  originally  .  .  . 

MW.  It  was  called  the  Rolling  Hills. 

LP.  Yeah,  and  I  was  over  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  I  had  another  meeting.  I  know  Ham- 
ilton Porman  down  there,  don't  you  know 
him  or  not . . .  (Inaudible— low  tone). 

MW.  Did  you  explain  our  situation? 

JS.  I  explained  to  him  who  your  bosses 
are  and  what  their  fears  are.  The  Senator's 
been  concerned,  the  whole  Senate  is;  the 
whole,  the  whole  Congress  is  concerned. 

TD.  Well.  yeah. 

JS.  I  don't  know  how  the  hell,  we  pull  the, 
the  hostages  away  from  the  students  with- 
out starting  a  war. 


TD.  Right. 

JS.  But  he.  everybody,  today  I've  talked  to 
a  few  people  who  know  your  problem  and 
last  week  you  didn't  have  a  real  problem. 
This  week  you  do. 

TD.  Well  .  .  . 

JS.  And  the  Senator  understands  that  his 

TD.  Well.  I'm.  we've  always,  like  I  say  .  .  . 
JS.  I  never  believed  it,  Tony,  honest  to 
God. 

TD.  I,  well,  you  understand,  see.  this  is, 
you  know,  these  guys  are  very,  have  a  lot  of 
foresight  in  knowing  what  their  situations 
may  eventually  be.  Okay?  Now.  I  don't 
think  the  severity  of  what's  happening  right 
now  is  gonna  apply  to  our  people,  but  these 
guys  wanna  get  the  assurances,  and  they 
wanna  have  the  right  people  on  their  side  to 
be  in  a  position  that  if  it  did  happen,  which 
might  happen  because  if.  you  see.  the  way 
its  going  right  now  with  this,  you  know, 
this  Iran  thing,  the  guy  could  conceivably 
be  put  in  that  position,  and  when  that  hap- 
pens he  wants  to  know  that  the.  he's  got  the 
right  people,  you  know,  lined  up  with  him 
that  are  gonna  go  along  with  him.  and  get 
him  into  this  country  one.  and  number  two. 
is  make  sure  that  they  stay  In  this  country. 
Okay.  now.  I  don't  know  from  what  we've 
discussed  before,  okay,  as  far  as  the  Con- 
gressmen are  concerned,  I  know  that  they 
can  introduce  legislation  and  whatnot  to 
bring  somebody  in  or  to  keep  him  In  while 
he's  here  and  whatnot. 

JS.  Yeah. 

TD.  He's  here  and  what,  no,  now  this  was 
a  surprise  to  me  (laughs),  you  know,  you 
coming  over  here  today. .  .  . 

LP.  Uh-huh. 

TD.  And.  you  know.  I  don't,  like  I  say.  Joe 
called  and  he  knows,  he  knows  you  very 
well,  he  said. 

LP.  I'm  sure  you  don't,  you  don't  know 
anything  about  me.  so  .  .  . 

TD.  Right.  Now,  what  I  wanna  know 
really  is,  you  know,  what  kind  of  a  position 
you're  in  said  what,  you  know,  what  can  you 
do  for  us  In  that,  in  that  respect.  I  mean 
that's,  that's.  .  .  . 

LP.  Yeah.  I  don't  even  know  precisely, 
well,  for  example,  I'll  give  you  a  little  bit  of 
my  philosophy.  I  don't  even  know  how  you 
feel  about  it,  I  just  attended  a  meeting— 
they're  asking  people  for  advice  on  what  to 
do  about  the  Shah,  and  I  said  keep  him 
here.  And,  we  made  a  decision  to  bring  him 
here  and  keep  him  here,  and  we're  gonna 
have  to  gut  it  out  over  there  somehow  and 
get  the,  you  know,  and  maybe  that's  con- 
trary to,  but,  you  know,  we  just  have  certain 
commitments,  that  If  we  let  a  sick  guy  In, 
you  know,  we're  not  gonna  thow  him  out 
for,  you  know,  if  you  submit  to  blackmail 
once  you'll  be  submitting  again  and  again. 
But  that  really  Isn't  relevant  to  a  problem 
that  you're  concerned  about. 

TD.  Right.  Well,  you  know,  this  is  what 
I'm  concerned  .  .  . 

JS.  That's,  that's  a  good  move.  You  can 
tell  your  people  you  got  a  man  who  just 
voted  to  keep  him  here. 

TD.  Well  .  .  . 

JS.  And  not  give  him  up  because  that, 
they're  threatening  us  with  sixty  bodies. 

LP.  But  they're  considering,  you  know, 
sending  him  back  to  Mexico  or  something 
like  that.  I'm  against  even  that,  unless  the 
Shah  wants  to  go. 

MW.  Right. 

LP.  I  mean.  If  you,  and  we  made  a  deci- 
sion, and  It's  gonna  be  gruesome  over  there, 
but.  you  know,  I  don't  know  If  It  would  help 
any  to  send,  you  know.  I  don't  know  to 


settle,  you're  dealing  with  a  bunch  of  crazy 
people  over  there  in  that  case.  But.  do  you 
foreseethis.  I  mean.  I  need  more  informa- 
tion about  the  Middle  East,  very  frankly.  I 
don't  know  very  much. 
TD.  Uh-huh. 

LP.  But  my  door  is  open,  you  know.  I,  I 
don't  understand  the  whole  situation  as  well 
as  you  obviously  do.  but  I  suppose  people 
are  nervous  about  if  there  is  an  overthrow 
or  .  .  . 
TD.  Right. 

LP.  Or  anything  of  this  sort. 
TD.   Well,    this   is   their,   their   concern. 
Their  concern  is  basically  that  they  feel, 
and  I  think  the  way  things  are  going  with, 
and  Somoza.  you've  got  the  Shah  here.  And. 
although  the  emphasis  would  not  be  that, 
that  great  with  these  people  as  it  is  with 
Somoza  and  the.  the  Shah  of  Iran. 
JS.  We  don't  have  a  dictator. 
TD.  Right. 

JS.  Tony.  Tony  doesn't  represent  a  dicta- 
tor. 
TD.  Right. 

JS.  Just  plain  businessmen  that  are,  you 
know  .  .  . 
TS.  Ah. 

LP.  Are  you  doing  business  with  United 
Arab  Emirates,  is  that  correct? 

TD.  Right.  And  that's  where  they're  from, 
but,  and  what  they're  doin'  is  .  .  . 
JS.  (Inaudible.) 
LP.  (Inaudible.)  Yes. 

TD.  See,  they're  spreading,  a  lot  of  their 
money  all  over  the  world,  you  know,  and  In 
different  areas,  and  here  again  there's, 
there's  a  problem  because  you're  not  sup- 
posed to  take  a  lot  of  this  money  out  of  the 
country,  and  they  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  That  someplace  along  the  line, 
they  may  have  to  just  get  out  there,  okay, 
and  that's  why  they're,  they're  spreading  a 
lot  of  their  money  around  like.  okay.  No 
matter  where  they  go.  they'll  be  set.  they'll 
have  their  money,  their  Investments  and 
whatnot  will  be  there.  This  is  the  place  that 
they're  really  gonna  wanna  come  and  stay. 
It's  the  best,  I  don't.  I  can't  match  another 
country  to  this  country  as  far  as.  you  know, 
being  able  to  come  here  and  do  what  you 
want,  and  .  .  . 
LP.  Sure. 

TD.  And,  the  freedom  and  whatnot.  Now 
the  only  problem  now  is  that  they  wanna 
get  guarantees  from  people  and  they  wanna 
line  up  the  right  people  so  that  If  and  when 
there  Is  turmoil .  .  . 
LP.  Sure. 

TD.  About  they're  being  here,  you  know, 
they're  gonna  be  accused  of  probably  steal- 
ing all  the  money  from  the  country,  you 
know.  that,  that  they're  coming  from. 

JS.  Which,  which  always  happens  every- 
time  somebody  .  .  . 
TD.  Right. 

LP.  They're  gonna  wanna,  for  example, 
even  If  they  wanna  home  here,  they  have  to 
get  a  visa  or  become  an  American  citizen  or 
they  have  to  get  permission  to  come  Into 
the  country  or  something  like  that.  I  mean 
that's  what  they  want  In  the  bluntest  tenns. 
TD.  Yeah,  the  bluntest  terms,  the  bottom 
line  on  this  thing  is  what  they  want,  is  they 
wanna  come  to  this  country  and  they  wanna 
t)e  able  to  stay  here  and  not  get,  you  know, 
kicked  out. 
LP.  UH-huh. 

TD.  Okay,  over  some  reason  .  .  . 
LP.  In  the  event  of  an  overthrow  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

TD.  Right.  In  the  event  that  there  is  a 
hue  and  cry  from  their  country  after 
they've  left  saying,  hey.  they've  left  and 
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they've  stolen  everything  and  we  want  em. 
you  know,  we  want  'em  back.  okay.  Now  my 
position  is  that  I  don't  care  whether  they 
stole  everything  or  not.  My  job  is  to  make 
sure  that  they,  you  know,  that  they  stay 
here.  Okay.  And  in  this  light,  that's  what 
we're,  you  know,  what  we're  trying  to  do  is 
to  line  up  the  right  people,  who  can  be  of 
service  to  'em. 

JS.  Front  runners. 

TD.  Right. 

MW.  Right 

TD.  Right,  to  make  sure  they're  gonna 
stay  here.  Now.  being  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor, I  don't  know  what  you  can  do  in  that,  in 
that  vein,  now.  I,  like  I  say.  I  was  aware 
that,  you  know,  the  Congressmen  could  in- 
troduce legislation  and  apparently  a  lot  of 
this  has  to  go  before  Congress. 

LP.  Yeah. 

TD.  All  right. 

LP.  You  can't  really  introduce  legislation 
any  more.  There's  uh,  except  if  there  some 
kind  of  a,  I  mean,  you  have  to  give  the 
reason  now  if  the  (inaudible)  case,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  there  used  to  be  a  Congress- 
man from  New  Jersey— what  was  his  name? 
(Inaudible.) 

JS.  Yes. 

LP.  And  he  got  into  some  kind  of  difficul- 
ty with  introducing  .  .  . 

JS.  Well,  what  they  did.  they  set  him  up 
though,  that  was  a  mistake,  he's  gotten  out 
of  it,  that's  amazing,  you  know  that. 

LP.  (Inaudible.) 

JS.  Helstoski  was  the  name,  right? 

LP.  Yeah.  See,  I  was  in  the  House  before 

JS.  Oh,  okay,  that's  right,  right,  right. 

LP.  But,  I  knew  him. 

JS.  They  said  he  did  something,  what  hap- 
pened, you  know,  you're  probably  not  up  on 
it,  and  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  tell  you,  but 
he  .  .  .  What  happened  is,  we  got  lost  in  the 
Senate.  We  got  separated,  and  I  just  met 
him  right  here  in  Georgetown,  five  blocks 
away,  we  didn't  get  a  chance  to  talk  about 
that  aspect  of  it.  I  talked  to  his,  Tony,  I'll 
lay  it  very  flat.  I  talked  to  his  campaign 
manager,  his  treasurer,  I  had  pledged  to  get 
him  money  to  get  through  his  campaign. 

TD.  Whose  .  .  . 

JS.  The  Senator.  Simple  as  that.  All  right, 
that's,  that's  done.  What  a  Senator  can  do. 

TD.  Now,  oh,  that's,  that's  something  else 
now,  that's .  .  . 

JS.  Right,  what  a  Senator,  no  that's  with 
lis,  what  a  Senator  can  do,  and  I've  just 
found  out  today,  'cause  we  did  the  research. 
Is  actually  ask  for  a  private  bill.  You  can 
sponsor  a  private  bill  for  an  individual. 

LP.  Uh-huh. 

JS.  For  an  individual,  two.  two  individuals 
or  whatever,  a  family. 

LP.  Yeah. 

JS.  And  a  private  bill  can  have  a  termina- 
tion date  or  be  for  a  long  lasting,  and  what 
they've  done,  they're  read  out  on  the,  on 
the  Senate  floor,  you  know,  in  series.  These 
are  generally  more  than  one  at  the  same 
time,  but  the,  the  Congressman  can  ask  you 
to  do  it. 

LP.  Yeah. 

JS.  I  Just  went  through  it  with  Jim  Florlo. 

LP.  Yeah.  Okay,  then  .  .  . 

JS.  But  you  have  to  pass  the  bill,  you're 
the  Senator.  Has  to  be  through  the  Senate, 
can  no  longer  be  through  Congress.  It  was 
through  Congress.  Helstoski  screwed  that 
all  up  when  he  got  into  that  trouble.  So  now 
they're  saying  you  get  five,  ten,  fifteen  Con- 
gressmen, but  it  has  to  come  through  the 
Senate.  It's  a  private  bill  just  for.  what  did 
Jim  call  it,  he  call  it  an  emergency  visa. 


LP.  Well,  why  doesn't  somebody  introduce 
one  for  the  Shah,  for  example,  or  (inaudi- 
ble). 

JS.  Because  I  think  we  have  that  little  im- 
plication Di  war.  I  think  with  these  people 
we  won't  have  any  problems. 

LP.  Yeah. 

JS.  And  what  Tony's  looking  for  is  some- 
body like  you  to  say  yes.  whatever  I  can  do, 
whatever  I  can  do.  that's  it. 

LP.  Yeah. 

JS.  As  simple  as  that. 

TD.  Well,  well  (inaudible). 

JS.  And  he  wants  you  to  say  it,  not  me. 

TD.  Well.  well,  no,  wait  a  minute.  I  don't 
want  you  to  just  say  something,  you  Icnow. 
because  Joe  said  .  .  . 

LP.  Joe  said  it. 

TD.  Joe  is  giving  you  some  information 
there.  I  would  prefer  that  we  do  this  thing 
in.  you  know,  the  right  way.  I  wsmna  make 
sure  that  you  can.  you  know,  can  really  do 
something.  And  you  don't  seem  like  you're 
that  sure  of  what  you  can  do  or  not,  and. 
smd  . .  . 

LP.  Yeah.  I  can't  promise  anything,  you 
know,  cause  . . . 

•TD.  Well,  you  know,  I  would  like  to  do 
this,  I  would  like  you  to  research  this  thing, 
and  see  what  you  can  do  for  us,  in  that 
light. 

LP.  Yeah.  It  would  be  so  hard  to  know  be- 
cause you'd  have  to,  you'd  have  to  persuade 
your  colleagues,  you  know,  and  you'd  have  a 
reason.  Course  now,  it  would  depend  on  the 
circumstances  you  know,  like  in  my  view 
we've  treated  our  most  faithful  allies  the 
worst  in  many  cases.  Whether  it's  Somoza, 
or  the  Shah,  or  whoever.  It  seems  that  the 
people  who  stand  up  for  us  get  kicked  in  the 
teeth  in  the  end.  And,  but,  insofar  as,  I 
mean  my  door  would  always  be  open  to  en- 
tertain people's  problems,  but  I  can't,  I've 
never  looked  into  this  matter,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  Is  the  first  time  I've  known.  I've  no 
reason,  if  Jim  Florio  said  that's  the  way  it's 
done.  But  I  don't  Icnow  if  we  could  really 
assure  these  people  that  one  Senator  or 
even  the  Senate  would,  you  know,  agree  to 
this,  you  know,  until  they're  presented  with 
the  matter,  and  I'm  not  being  evasive.  I'm 
just  being  very  frank,  because  .  .  . 

TD.  Yeah,  well . . . 

LO.  But  let  me  research  this,  and  I  can  at 
least  tell  you  what  the  rules  are. 

TD.  Okay.  Well  then,  let,  let  me  be  per- 
fectly blunt  about  this  thing  and  frank.  I, 
I'm  sure  Joe  is,  has  mentioned  this  now,  I 
don't  care,  we've  got  the  money,  okay,  and 
we're  willing  to  put  out  the  money.  (Tele- 
phone rings.)  Excuse  me. 

Hello.  Who?  No,  you've  got  the  wrong 
number.  Yeah,  right.  Okay. 

We've  got  the  money,  okay,  and  like  I 
said,  and  I  told  Joe,  you  know,  $50,000  is  no. 
you  know,  is  no  problem,  putting  that  kind 
of  money  out.  I  don't  care  what  you  wanna 
call  it,  I  don't  care  if  you  wanna  call  it  a 
campaign  contribution,  you  warma  call  it,  I 
don't,  you  know. 

JS.  The  Senator  doesn't  even  Icnow  that 
we,  haven't  even  worked  out  the  details  with 
his  people,  and  how  it  comes,  and  the  whole 
bit  and  .  .  . 

TD.  WeU  .  . . 

JS.  He  needs  money.  There's  no  two  ways 
about  it.  He's  gonna  run  a  big  campaign,  it 
takes  money,  and  unfortunately  he's  not  a 
wild  man,  that's  where,  where  he's  at.  He's 
not  gonna  make  a  crazy  declaration.  But 
he's  the  kind  of  man  you  need,  because  ev- 
erybody obviously  respects  him.  I  just  went 
back  and  checked  with  Jim  Florio.  and  Jim 
said  he's  gonna  do  one  hell  of  a  job.  He's 
doing  better  than  he  thought  he  was  doing. 


LP.  Well,  but  I'm  not  going  to  be  like  a 
President.  I  mean.  I'm  running  for  reasons, 
to  get  my  name  known,  I'm  a  young  Senator 
and  so  forth.  And.  I  mean  I  would  be  sur- 
prised if  I,  I'm  not  saying  I'm  not  going  to 
be  elected  President,  but  we're  gonna  do 
well  in  some  of  the  primaries. 

JS.  You're  already  gonna  do  fantastic  and 
that's  important,  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
man  that's  .  .  . 

LP.  But  I  don't  wanna  mis-  (inaudible) 
what  we  do,  were  trying  to  run  a  viable 
campaign  and  we.  we  do  seek  contributions, 
but  we  can't  make  any  promises  or  any.  you 
know,  other  than  to  listen  and  to  be  educat- 
ed, but  then  to  make  a  judgment,  you  know. 

TD.  Well.  I  .  .  . 

LP.  That's  that's  .  .  . 

TD.  I,  I  would  think  that  at  this  stage, 
what  I  would  prefer  that  you  do.  okay,  so 
that  we  get  this  thing  off  on  the  right  foot 
is  maybe  to  research  this  thing  and  see 
what  you  really  can  do.  okay?  I,  you  know, 
because  from  what  I  see  here  now,  is  Joe 
has  just  given  you  this  thing,  in  the  last  few 
minutes  as  to,  you  know,  what,  were  look- 
ing for.  okay,  and  I  don't  like  to  surprise 
anybody  with  anything  like  that. 

LP.  Sure.  yeah. 

TD.  They,  I,  I  want  you  to  know  what  this 
thing  is  about,  you  know,  and  what,  what 
we're  looking  for  and  if  .  .  . 

LP.  Yeah. 

TD.  I,  I  wanna  give  you  the  advantage  of 
knowing  and  being  able  to  research  it  and 
find  out  what  you  can  do,  if.  if  anything. 

LP.  Uh-huh.  Sure,  yeah. 

TD.  And,  you  know,  .  .  . 

LP.  Sure,  yeah.  111.  I'll  be  glad  to  do  that 
and  well,  you  know,  like  this  one  fellow  in 
the  Iranian  embassy,  he  didn't  they,  they 
said  up  in  New  York  Sunday  Magazine  that 
he'd  been  a  member  of  SAVAC,  whatever 
they  call  it,  so  that  he  was  looking  for  a  job 
here,  and  I  just  felt  strongly  that  we  should 
get  him  a  job  and  finally  got  him  a  Job  with 
some  international  company,  but,  you  Icnow. 
the  people  who  have  been  friendly  to  us 
and,  you  know,  we  should  help  "em  out  as 
much  as  we  can  help  them  out. 

JS.  Absolutely. 

LP.  God.  we  help  all  our  enemies  out  more 
than  we  help  our  friends,  but  beyond  a  com- 
mitment to  that,  I  mean  like  I  can't  promise 
that  I  would  introduce  "X"  bill  for  'X" 
person  if  something  happens.  I  mean,  that 
would  be  something  that  you  wouldn't  want 
either,  because  I  don't  even  know  if  I  can, 
you  know,  first  of  all  I've  gotta  .... 

TD.  Well,  why  don't  we  do  this.  Why  don't 
you  find  out  what  you  can  do.  If  you  can  in- 
troduce uomething  like  that.  Now.  we're 
even  willing  to  go  further  into  it  by.  by 
saying  or  doing,  in  order  to  cover  you.  okay, 
and  put  you  in  a  better  light,  let's  say,  is  in- 
vesting some  money,  into  finance,  financing 
out  in  your  area.  Okay.  Which  would  then 
give  you  a  viable  tool  to  utilize  by  saying 
well,  the  reason  I'm,  I'm  helping  out  as  far 
as  he's  concerned  is  because  these  people 
are  investing  money  within  my  area,  and 
I'm  always  interested  in,  in  helping  people 
within  that  area.  In  other  words  .  .  . 

LP.  Sure. 

TD.  What  we're,  what  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  do  is,  we  would  be  in  a  position 
not  only,  uh,  to  financially  .  .  . 

LP.  Sure. 

TD.  Take  the  responsibility  but  also  to  go 
further  but  to  back  you  in  your  area  by  put- 
ting .  .  . 

LP.  Sure. 

TD.  You  know,  investing  money  there  in 
some  kind  of  businesses  where  later  on  if 


somebody  were  to  say.  well,  you  know,  why 
the  hell  is  this  guy  taking  such  an  interest 
in  the.  in  the  Arab.  Okay.  Well,  then  your 
answer  could  be,  you  know,  well,  lets  see, 
it's  easy  .  .  . 

LP.  Sure. 

TD.  He's  investing  in  our  state,  he's  in- 
vesting in  this  area,  and  he's  doing  this  .  .  . 

LP.  Helping  constituents  out .  .  . 

TD.  He's,  he's  helping  our  economy  and 
whatnot,  so,  you  know,  we're  taking  that, 
the  concern  on  our  part.  But  I.  you  know, 
like  I  say,  I  don't  want  to  rush  you  into  any- 
thing, I  think  you  oughta  look  .  .  . 

LP.  Yeah.  No,  I  appreciate  this  meeting, 
it's  of  great  interest  to  me  because  I  can  see 
their  point  of  view,  they're  sitting  there  in  a 
situation  that's  volatile,  I  don't  know  that 
it's  all  that  volatile.  1  haven't  had  reports  of 
that  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  not  know- 
ing very  much  about  the  domestic  problems 

IT).  Right. 

LP.  But  I  think  maybe  they're  concerned 
about  something  that  won't  develop.  What 
they're  concerned  about,  if  their  govern- 
ment were  overthrown  and  they,  they  got 
the .  .  . 

TD.  They  gotta  get  the  hell  outta  there  is 
what  they're  concerned  about,  and  they 
want  someplace  (laughs) .  .  . 

JS.  They  have  640,000  people  in  the  UAE, 
when  I  was,  when  I  was  there,  and  only 
10,000  of  them  are  Arabs. 

LP.  I  see. 

JS.  So  they  could  have  an  irmer  uprising 
for  no  reason  of  their  own.  They  have 
Indian  and  Pakistani  laborers  who  are  send- 
ing their  children  to  school  there  who  will 
begin  to  believe  that's  their  homeland. 

LP.  Yeah. 

TD.  Abu  Dabi  (phonetic),  which  is  the 
capital .  .  . 

LP.  They're  (inaudible). 

TD.  Didn't  have  any  paved  streets  in  '71. 
They  now  have  three  major  hospitals  and 
58  highrises  in  one  town  that  was  a  sandpit 
in  the  Gulf. 

LP.  Yeah. 

JS.  So  they,  they  have  that  problem,  you 
know,  now  when  these  people  grow  and  get 
older  they'll  say,  well,  this  is  my  country,  I 
was  bom  here,  and  they  could  certainly 
throw  them  out  and  that's,  that's  really 
their  problem. 

TD.  Well .  .  . 

JS.  Their  problem,  and  .  .  . 

LP.  Now,  are  there  a  lot  of  Iranians  who 
are  trying  to  come  to  the  United  States? 

JS.  Not  that  we  know  of.  These  people  are 
not  Iranians. 

TD.  Not  now,  no. 

JS.  We  don't  really  know  .  .  . 

LP.  But  I  mean,  as  a  result  of  that,  I  see, 
you,  I  see,  you're  (inaudible). 

TD.  You  know,  like  you,  what  happens  I 
think  and  this  happens,  it's  happening  prob- 
ably all  over  the  world,  as  the  economy 
grows  in  each  country  and  people  become 
educated,  is  when  they  start  having  more 
and  more  trouble,  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
people  see  what's  going  on,  and  they're 
more  aware  of  It  and  they  want,  they  want 
more  and  as  a  result,  you  know,  they  go 
after  whoever  is  in  power. 

LP.  Yeah.  But,  as  a  practical  matter,  I 
don't  know,  I  don't  think  you're  gonna  be 
able  to  report  back  that  there's  any  way  of 
guaranteeing  that  like  in  five  years  from 
now  if  there  is  a  coup  d'etat  or  something, 
or  they're  thrown  out,  or  the  situation  be- 
comes unstable— I  don't  know  if  there's  any 
way  of  guaranteeing  that  "X"  number  of 
people   are   going   to   do   "X"   things,   you 


know,  because  I  don't  think,  as  I  sit  here. 
I've  never  looked  into  this,  and  I've  never.  I 
don't  think  that  there's  any  way  that,  you 
know,  you  can  introduce  a  bill  cause  if  you 
introduced  a  bill  then  you  have  to  get  it 
passed,  don't  you.  I  mean  you  have  to 
have  .  .  . 
JS.  You  have  to  have  the  rates,  sure. 
LP.  You  have  to  have  50.  you  have  to  have 
51  Senators  voting  for  it.  and  I  would  surely 
vote  for  anything  that  would  help  people, 
you  know,  who  helped  our  country  and  who 
have  been  allies  of  ours  and  so  forth,  but  it 
would  be  hard  for  you  to  give  them  a  guar- 
antee of  this  sort  of  thing  other  than  to 
look  at  the  records  of  people  involved  and. 
you  know,  my  record  has  been  one  of.  I've 
been  on  the  side,  I've  taken  sort  of  the  Kis- 
singer line,  more  or  less,  that  in  terms  of 
treating  some  of  our  former  allies  much 
better  in  terms  of,  and,  and  that  doesn't 
mean  I  agree  with  Kissinger  in  a  lot  of 
things,  but  he's  taken  a  fairly  strong  stand 
for  the  Shah  and  for  .  .  . 

MW.  Well,  as  long  as  you  do  your  part  to 
help  them;  I  know  there's  no  such  thmg  as  a 
guarantee. 
LP.  Yeah. 

MW.  Anyone  knows  that. 
TD.  Well  .  .  . 

MW.  As  long  as  you  did  your  part  to  put 
the  bill  in  (inaudible). 

JS.  Tony,  we've  been  looking  for  an 
honest  man,  it's  as  simple  at  that,  you  know, 
the  man  who,  who  walked  all  over  Greece 
for  25  years  looking  for  an  honest  man.  The 
Senator  is  telling  you  exactly  the  way  it  is. 
he's  telling  you  he  will  be  an  ally  for  .  .  . 

JS.  Well.  For  allies,  he's  not  goima  be  an 
ally  for  a  bum.  you  know,  a  dictator  who 
took  advantage  of  the  people  and  put  em  to 
the  stake  every  day  or  cut  their  hands  off. 
He's  the  kind  of  man  that  you  really  need  to 
take  a  lead  if  we  ever  get  to  that  point. 
There's  more  people,  we're  (inaudible). 

TD.  Well,  we're  gorma  get  to  that  point, 
and  what  I'm  saying  is  I  wanna  make  sure 
that  he's  aware  of  what  he  can  do  and  what 
he  can't  do,  and  I  would  rather  .  .  . 
LP.  I'm  not  .  .  . 

JS.  You  gotta,  you  gotta  understand  that 
every  Senator  is  not  an  expert  in  every  field. 
You're  in  SBA  right,  small  business? 
LP.  Yeah,  and  Commerce  .  .  . 
JS.  And  Commerce  and  so  on  .  .  . 
LP.  AgrlcuJture  and  .  .  . 
JS.  That's,  that's  what  he  would  be  the 
pro  on  if  you  get  into  that,  he'll  tell  you 
how  many  dollars  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Hard 
to  bring  in  every  man,  in  fact  I  brought  you 
an  expert,  believe  it  or  not,  he  was  a  little 
senile,  but  he  was  an  expert  on  immigration. 
TD.  I  think  he  was  a  not  senile.  (Phone 
rings.) 

JS.  But  he  ran  the  whole  Immigration  De- 
partment for  IS  years  (laughs). 

TD.  (On  phone)  Hello,  Yes.  No.  I'm,  I'm  in 
a  meeting,  I  can  call  back  later.  Okay. 
JS.  Ah,  the  Senator  .  .  . 
LP.  Let  me  (inaudible)  cause  I'd  like  to 
know  what  Florio,  I'd  like  to  know  what  the 
law  on  this,  and  I  can  find  out  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

TD.  Why  don't,  I,  I  would  appreciate 
doing  something  here. 

LP.  Listen.  I'll  do  something  for  you,  just 
a,  I'm,  I'm  gonna  have  my  staff  prepare  a 
memo— that  means  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress—on what  if  a  foreign  citizen  wants  to 
enter  the  United  SUtes,  his  government's 
been  overthrown,  what  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  government  regarding  that, 
regarding  someone  and,  does  it  differ  from 
different  countries  and  so  forth,  I  mean. 


what  if  some  guy  in  Saudi  Arabia  suddenly 
decides  he  wants  to  become  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
wants  to  live  in  this  country,  what  process, 
what  are  the  different  processes  he  can  go 
through,  that's  something  I  should  know. 
I'm  curious  to  know  it  myself.  And  I'll  give 
you  a  copy  of  it. 
JS.  All  right.  I'd  appreciate  it. 
TD.  Why  don't,  why  don't  we  do  that,  and 
find  out  what,  what  you  can  actually  do  and 
then  we'll  sit  down  and  have  another,  an- 
other meeting  .  .  . 
LP.  Sure. 

TD.  On  this  and  .  .  . 
LP.  Sure. 

JS.  Maybe  do  something  on  emergency 
visas,  et  cetera,  that's  what  Florio  had  men- 
tioned. 
LP.  Sure,  but  in  any  event .  .  . 
TD.  Okay. 

LP.  In  any  event,  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  me  to  promise  to  do  anything  in  return 
for  a  campaign  contribution,  so  I  would  not 
make  any  promises  or  any— I  mean  you  can 
judge,  you  can  hear  my  general  philosophy 
and  then  you'll  make  a  judgment,  but  I 
can't,  you  know,  you  can't  make  a  commit- 
ment to  do  anything  In  these  campaigns. 
Indeed,  I  would  not  feel  intellectually 
honest  doing  that,  you  know,  until  I'm  faced 
with  the  situation.  So  maybe  that's,  maybe 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to,  you 
know,  to  help  out  or  to  take  steps  and  .  .  . 
TD.  Well,  why  don't,  why  don't  we  leave  it 
at  the  point  that,  let's  see  what  you  come 
up  with  first. 
LP.  Sure. 

TD.  And  then  we'll .  .  . 
LP.  Cause  I  should  know  that. 
TD.  Okay. 

LP.  Anyway.  I  should  and  you  probably  al- 
ready know  (to  JS). 
JS.  I  don't  know,  I  only  .  .  . 
LP.  I'm  sure  Florio  told  you. 
JS.  I  got  a  ten  minute  briefing  there  from 
Jim.  and  he  said  .  .  . 
LP.  Okay. 

JS.  He  said,  he's  always  happy  to  do  it, 
and  he  said  because,  same  thing,  allies,  but 
he  said  such  a  problem  that  we  lose  our 
allies  at  the  wrong  time  in  history  .  .  . 
LP.  Yeah. 

JS.  And  that  emergency  legislation  to,  to 
get  a  temporary  visa  at  least  to  get  'em,  you 
know,  safe  for  a  while  until  they  can  work 
out  a  long-range  plan  and  green  cards  for 
the  families  that  are  no  problem. 
LP.  Yeah. 

JS.  But.  you  can  always,  you  can  always 
save  a  man's  family  with  a  green  card  and 
you  can  get  a  year  with  a  year  (inaudible).  I 
don't  really  know,  but,  you  know,  I'm.  I'm 
gonna  be  a  pro  at  it. 

LP.  There's,  there  are  people  who  have, 
who  have  introduced  special  legislation, 
when,  when  they  keep  a  maid  in  the  coun- 
try for  a  year  longer,  but  that's  become  very 
suspect,  you  can  introduce  a  special  bill.  If 
they're  already  here,  it  delays  the  procedure 
if  they  somehow  have  some  kind  of  a  work 
permit  or  something.  I've  heard  of  this  and 
like  every,  every  Senator  and  Congressman 
has  got  a.  you  iuiow,  a  cleaning  lady,  a  maid 
that  he  pays  less  than  minimum  wages  to 
probably,  and  sometimes  they're  from  a  for- 
eign country  and  their  visa  runs  out,  and 
there's  a  way  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will 
delay  the  machinery  of.  over  at  the.  but 
that's  become,  so  now  there  are  people  who 
check  everybody  who's  Introduced  a  special 
bill  and  they  ask  you  what  your  purpose 
was.  and  so  it's,  it's  not  easy  to  do. 
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TD.  Well,  that's  why  I  say  that  we  would 
then  be  Interested  in  investing  with,  within 
you,  your  area  to  show  a  reason  why. 

JS.  That's  right. 

TD.  You  would  then  come  in  and  say  .  .  . 

LP.  Yeah. 

TD.  Well,  say.  well  sure.  I'm  doing  this.  I 
told  you  why,  because  .  .  . 

JS.  'Cause  I  don't  know  what  they  need. 

TD.  They're  investing  four  million,  five 
million  dollars  into  our  district .  .  . 

JS.  In  a  granary,  in  a  granary. 

TD.  In  a  granary  or  .  .  . 

LP.  Most  of  the  people  out  in  South 
Dakota— they're  mad  about  foreign  invest- 
ment but.  you  know,  still .  .  . 

TD.  Well,  you  know  .  .  . 

JS.  Maybe,  maybe  we  could,  we  could  fund 
a  hospital .  .  . 

LP.  (Laughs.) 

TD.  (Inaudible)  ain't  that. 

LP.  Listen,  I'm  gonna  have  to  go  back  to 
the  Hill,  'cause  we  have  the  Senate  (inaudi- 
ble). 

JS.  Yeah,  he's  gotta  .  .  . 

TD.  All  right,  why  don't  we  do  it  that  way 
and  then  .  .  . 

JS.  He's  gotta  .  .  . 

TD.  And  then  we'll,  we'll  get  together  all 
right?  We'll  get  together  on  that. 

(Conversation  among  parties— unable  to 
discern  who  says  what.) 

LP.  It  was  really  nice  to  meet  you  anyway. 

JS.  I,  I  don't  know  what  I  told  Marilyn. 
Did  I  ask  Marilyn  to  pick  us  up? 

TD.  Let  me  get,  I'll  get  who  do  you  call  it. 
you  gonna,  you're  gonna  drop  .  .  . 

JS.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  see  if  Marilyn 
is  outside. 

(Conversation  among  parties— unable  to 
discern  who  says  what.) 

TD.  Let  me  do  it  my  way. 

JS.  How  come  you  never  do  it  my  way.  I 
keep  bringing  guys  up. 

TD.  (Inaudible)  the  last  time  .  .  . 

JS.  When?  Last  time  I  brought  a  guy  .  .  . 

LP.  Are  you  gonna  ride  along  with  us? 

JS.  Yeah.  Is  she  going.  Yeah,  she's  gonna 
take  (inaudible)  she's  gonna  lose. 

TD.  All  right,  go  ahead,  he'll  take  you. 

LP.  See  you  later. 

TD.  Okay. 

LP.  All  right,  we  gotta  run. 

TD.  We'll  talk  to  you  later. 

JS.  Okay.  I'll  have  Jim  here  In  the  morn- 
ing, ten  o'clock. 

TD.  Why  don't  you  give  us  a  call  a  little 
later. 

JS.  Okay.  Wanna  go  out  and  eat  or  some- 
thing? 

TD.  I  don't  think  so. 

JS.  All  right. 

TD.  All  right. 

JS.  What  do  you  think? 

TD.  I  like  the  guy. 

JS.  A  real  Senator. 

MW.  Okay.  I  didn't  know  we  had  any  Sen- 
ators that  don't .  .  . 

TD.  What's  that,  she's  gonna  take 
him.  .  .  . 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  you  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like 
simply  to  point  out  in  relationship  to 
the  I*ressler  case  that  this  is  a  shock- 


ing example  of  misbehavior  by  the 
FBI.  Senator  Pressler  was  apparently 
targeted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
without  any  question  of— let  alone  evi- 
dence—of a  predisposition,  of  a  will- 
ingness to  commit  a  crime  or  any 
record  of  misdeeds  on  his  part. 

He  walked  out  after  an  improper 
proposal  was  made  to  him. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  or 
seemingly  have  felt  that  if  you  lead  an 
unblemished  life,  you  need  not  fear 
what  the  FBI  might  do  to  you.  Here 
Larry  Pressler  had  done  nothing  to 
raise  a  question  of  any  wrongdoing 
and  certainly  engaged  in  no  wrongdo- 
ing upon  the  occasion  that  has  been 
taped,  and  yet  he  has  suffered  a§  a 
result  of  the  FBI's  totally  improper 
targeting  of  him. 

There  are  those  who  say  where  that 
there  is  smoke  there  must  be  fire.  So 
when  suddenly  Larry  Pressler's 
name  appears  in  the  headlines  In  con- 
nection with  Abscam.  people  wonder 
about  Larry  Pressler.  I  know  person- 
ally from  conversations  with  him  over 
these  many  months  that  this  has 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  concern  and 
a  great  deal  of  anguish. 

I  am  delighted  that  finally,  after  all 
this  time  and  after  all  the  persistence 
of  many  of  our  leaders  in  this  body, 
the  matter  has  finally  been  cleared  up, 
and  there  are  now  no  doubts  to  sur- 
round the  reputation  and  the  conduct 
of  Larry  Pressler. 

But  this  Is  a  very  clear  and  frighten- 
ing example  of  what  not  only  every 
Senator  and  every  Member  of  the 
House,  but  every  citizen,  has  to  fear. 
What  if  this  happened  to  some  other 
citizen,  as  irmocent  as  Larry,  what  if 
such  a  citiien  had  gone  through  this 
same  set  of  events  and  had  not  been  a 
U.S.  Senator  and  had  not  had  other 
Senators  who  went  to  bat  for  him  to 
seek  to  clarify  the  record— which  now 
is  finally  clarified  in  Senator  Pres- 
sler's case?  But  what  chance  does-the 
ordinary  citizen  have,  an  innocent  citi- 
zen who  might  never  have  recovered 
from  such  a  sorry  and  sordid  effort  by 
the  FBI  and  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

This  revelation  today  is  simply  fur- 
ther evidence  that  we  need  to  investi- 
gate what  are  the  practices  of  the  FBI 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  not  to 
protect  ourselves  but  to  protect  all  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  Following  that 
investigation  I  trust  that  we  will  take 
action  that  will  reduce  the  danger  that 
these  totally  improper  actions  will  be 
taken  again  by  the  FBI  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  vote  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
204,  expelling  Senator  Williams  from 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
vote  for  the  lesser  alternative  of  cen- 
sure. 

Article  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  ex- 
pressly grants  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress the  power  to  punish  or  expel  its 


Members.  Although  this  grant  of 
power  is  clear,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides little,  if  any,  guidance  with 
regard  to  the  type  of  conduct  for 
which  such  action  is  required  by  the 
Senate  against  one  of  its  Members. 
The  Constitution,  by  providing  such  a 
broad  grant  of  authority,  creates  for 
each  of  us  a  serious  responsibility.  We 
must  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct 
of  one  of  our  Members.  In  so  doing,  we 
set  a  precedent  which  may  be  used 
against  others.  It  is  a  duty  which,  by 
its  very  nature,  rests  heavily  upon  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

However,  it  is  a  responsibility  and  a 
duty  that  we  cannot  avoid.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  judge,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  the  qualifications  of  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  been  ac- 
cused of  violating  his  or  her  public 
trust.  In  discharging  this  responsibil- 
ity, we  must  carefully  evaluate  Sena- 
tor Williams'  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  standards  that  we  ourselves  have 
established  for  our  performance  as 
Senators.  It  is  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  decide  whether  Senator 
Williams  has  violated  the  code  which 
was  created  by  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  is  a 
different  standard  from  that  imposed 
on  Federal  courts  and  juries  to  decide 
whether  Federal  criminal  law  has  been 
violated. 

Before  serving  in  this  body,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  for  the  District  of  Maine. 
When  I  left  the  bench,  I  thought  that 
I  would  never  again  face  decisions  as 
personally  grave  as  those  which  I  was 
forced  to  make  with  respect  to  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  individuals  who  ap- 
peared before  me  accused  of  crimes  for 
which  imprisonment  was  the  punish- 
ment. But  the  responsibility  I  feel 
today  in  casting  a  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion of  expulsion  is  a  responsibility  of 
equal  personal  gravity. 

A  review  of  the  relevant  historical 
precedents  clearly  shows  that  the 
Senate  has  consistently  imposed  the 
highest  standards  of  moral  and  ethical 
conduct  on  its  Members.  We  should 
not  deviate  from  that  course.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  maintain  strict  adher- 
ence to  those  standards  in  order  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Senate 
and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  our 
integrity.  Any  attempt  to  weaken 
those  standards  will  seriously  weaken 
the  institution  itself. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  high  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  serve  the  people  of  Maine 
and  the  Nation  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
That  honor  and  privilege  carry  with 
them  a  corresponding  responsibility. 
Public  office  is  truly  a  public  trust. 

No  one  forced  me  to  enter  the 
Senate.  The  same  is  true,  I  am  sure,  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  We  all 
entered  the  Senate  voluntarily,  even 
eagerly.  Having  done  so.  we  cannot 
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shrink  from  meeting  the  high  stand- 
ards which  have  been  established  ap- 
propriately, for  this  institution. 

The  claims  of  improper  conduct 
made  against  Senator  Williams  allege 
violations  of  the  gravest  nature.  Sena- 
tor Williams  has  been  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  Code  of  Conduct  of  the 
Senate.  He  has  been  accused  of 
making  promises  and  representations 
to  an  FBI  undercover  agent  that  he 
would  use  his  position,  power,  influ- 
ence and  relationships  to  foster  the 
success  of  a  business  venture  in  which 
he  had  a  financial  interest,  in  ex- 
change for  the  promise  of  a  loan  to 
that  venture.  Such  conduct  is  a  viola- 
tion of  law  and  of  Senate  rule  37. 

If  these  allegations  are  true,  as  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
has  determined,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  expulsion  reso- 
lution. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  presented  to  us  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics.  I 
have  also  carefully  reviewed  the  mate- 
rials that  have  been  provided  to  us  by 
Senator  Williams.  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  the  lengthy  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Even  if  one  views  the  evi- 
dence in  the  light  most  favorable  to 
Senator  Williams,  one  must  conclude 
that  his  conduct  did  in  fact  violate  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  here  in 
detail  the  many  facets  of  this  case.  I 
do,  however,  want  to  make  several 
points  that  should  be  emphasized.  I  do 
not  find  the  due  process  arguments 
raised  by  Senator  Williams  relating  to 
the  criminal  trial  of  particular  rel- 
evance to  this  Senate  proceeding.  We 
are  not  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion in  the  Senate.  The  enforcement 
of  our  criminal  statutes  is  obviously  a 
matter  for  the  courts.  Even  if  there 
were  due  process  violations  which 
could,  in  some  way,  affect  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  prosecute  in  a 
criminal  tribunal,  there  is  no  legal  or 
historical  basis  for  concluding  that  the 
Senate's  power  to  review  the  conduct 
of  its  Members  is  thereby  restricted. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  must  now  pro- 
ceed in  a  manner  which  provides  the 
due  process  to  its  Members  that  is  ap- 
propriate to  Senate  proceedings.  That 
has  occurred.  There  has  been  no  sug- 
gestion that  such  due  process  has  not 
been  fully  accorded  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams in  the  Senate's  proceedings  in 
this  matter. 

We  must,  of  course,  act  on  the  totali- 
ty of  facts.  But  we  cannot,  and  should 
not,  restrict  our  review  because  of  the 
alleged  improper  conduct  of  other  par- 
ties in  the  criminal  case  before  the 
courts.  If,  as  Senator  Williams  con- 
tends, agents  of  the  U.S.  Government 
overstepped  their  authority  in  their 
attempts  to  obtain  a  conviction,  there 
is  another  more  appropriate  forum  for 
the  consideration  of  that  claim.  Our 
review  here,  at  this  time,  should  focus 


upon  those  actions  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams which  reflect  upon  his  ability  to 
continue  to  serve  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

The  evidence,  even  if  viewed  in  the 
light  most  favorable  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams, shows  clearly  that  he  under- 
stood that  his  influence  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator was  being  used  by  others  to 
achieve  an  economic  benefit.  It  is  un- 
contested that  Senator  Williams 
knew  he  was  meeting  with  individuals, 
whom  he  thought  were  foreign  nation- 
als, in  order  to  convince  them  to  con- 
tribute money  to  a  scheme  which  Sen- 
ator Williams'  friends  believed  could 
result  in  the  advancement  of  their  fi- 
nancial interest. 

Further,  I  am  wholly  unpersuaded 
by  Senator  Williams'  claim  that  he 
had  no  belief  in  the  value  of  his  own 
interest  in  the  mining  venture.  The 
transcripts  and  tapes  of  the  meetings 
compel  the  opposite  conclusion.  Plain- 
ly. Senator  Williams  believed  that  he 
could  benefit  from  the  success  of  the 
mining  venture.  He  received  an  inter- 
est in  corporations  which  he  expected 
would  operate  the  mining  business.  He 
participated  in  and  approved  the  plans 
to  hide  his  interest  in  the  mining  ven- 
ture and,  simultaneously,  agreed  to 
use  his  influence  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to 
assist  in  obtaining  Government  con- 
tracts for  that  venture. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  alone.  I 
am  compelled  to  conclude  that  Sena- 
tor Williams  knowingly  and  willingly 
participated  in  a  scheme  which  violat- 
ed, in  several  instances,  rule  37  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  relating 
to  conflicts  of  interest.  It  may  be  true, 
as  he  alleges,  that  his  conduct  was  ini- 
tially the  result  of  bad  judgment.  But 
the  evidence  clearly  demonstrates  that 
his  participation  in  the  scheme  soon 
became  not  only  imethical  and  im- 
proper, but  also  illegal.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  any  of  the  materials  I  have  re- 
viewed which  justifies  his  continued 
participation. 

In  my  judgment,  the  evidence  also 
shows  that  Senator  Williams  engaged 
in  illegal  acts,  by  violating  the  laws 
against  conspiracy,  bribery,  receiving 
an  illegal  gratuity,  conflict  of  interest, 
and  interstate  travel  in  aid  of  a  racka- 
teering  enterprise.  There  may  be  some 
illegal  act  which  would  not  necessarily 
be  proper  grounds  for  expulsion  from 
the  Senate.  But  when  such  illegal  con- 
duct involves  a  violation  of  the  basic 
standards  of  ethics,  honesty  and  integ- 
rity required  of  an  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  then  these  illegal 
acts  are  appropriate  grounds  for  ex- 
pulsion. In  this  instance,  this  conduct 
involved  the  knowing  use  and  abuse  of 
the  office  of  Senator  for  personal  gain. 
It  is,  in  my  mind,  sufficient  and  proper 
grounds  for  expulsion. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  evi- 
dence. I  have  concluded  that  Senator 
Williams'  conduct  in  this  manner  was 
inconsistent  with  the  conscientious 
performance  of  his  official  duties.  I  be- 


lieve that  Senator  Williams  actively 
encouraged  the  improper  use  of  his  in- 
fluence as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  have  also 
concluded  that  Senator  Williams  be- 
lieved that  he  was  advancing  his  finan- 
cial interest  by  the  use  of  his  influence 
as  a  U.S.  Senator.  These  conclusions 
have  convinced  me  that  I  must  vote 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  204. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  of  Senator 
Williams  in  this  matter.  I  have  care- 
fully reviewed  the  allegations  and  the 
evidence  concerning  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  investigators.  The  information 
available  about  those  actions  does  con- 
cern those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
authority  of  the  Government  must  be 
used  only  in  conformity  with  the  high- 
est standards  of  integrity,  fairness  and 
due  process.  It  is  appropriate  that  this 
body  examine  the  proper  role  of  our 
Federal  investigatory  agencies  in  this 
matter  to  determine  if  abuse  occurred 
and,  if  so,  to  prevent  future  abuses. 
However,  in  spite  of  our  feelings  or 
what  we  may  find  about  the  role  of 
the  FBI  in  this  case,  the  facts  relating 
to  Senator  Williams'  conduct  cannot 
change.  The  conduct  of  the  FBI  in 
this  matter  is  a  matter  for  consider- 
ation at  another  time.  Today  it  is  our 
duty  to  review  the  conduct  of  Senator 
Williams. 

The  facts  clearly  establish  that  Sen- 
ator Williams  violated  the  trust  that 
was  granted  to  him  by  the  people  of 
New  Jersey;  that  he  has  misused  his 
office  in  a  manner  which  violated  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States; 
that  he  has  violated  the  Standard  of 
Conduct  established  by  this  body  for 
its  Members;  and  that  he  has  abused 
his  privilege  as  a  Member  of  this  b(xly. 
I  must,  and  will,  therefore,  vote  in 
favor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  204 
and  the  expulsion  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams.* 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  no  other  Sen- 
ator plans  to  speak  this  evening.  I 
inten(i  to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess  mo- 
mentarily until  10  tomorrow  morning, 
but  before  I  do  that  and  while  we 
check  one  or  two  details  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDBCAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  6:25  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
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the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4482)  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit, to  establish  a  U.S.  Claims  Court. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2180.  An  act  to  amend  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act. 

ERROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  resolutions: 

H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  In  recognition 
of  the  1982  bicentennial  anniversary  of  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  relations  between  The 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States;  and 

H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  should  respect  the 
rights  of  Its  citizens  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  in 
February  1982. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry: 

H.R.  2160.  An  act  to  amend  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  December  10,  1981,  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  bill;  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  1937.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11.  1982,  "National  Inventors' 
Day." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  6,  1982,  through  June  12. 
1982,  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America,  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  70th  anniversary. 


By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  States  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  slide  show 
entitled  "Montana:  The  People  Speak." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Otle: 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  amend  section  351  of  chap- 
ter 18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  include 
Cabinet  officers,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-320). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

J.  Alan  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  four 
years; 

William  L.  Lutz,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
New  Mexico  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

David  D.  Queen,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  four 
years;  and 

Christian  Hansen.  Jr..  of  Vermont,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Vermont  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

George  S.  Roukis,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1984. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Peter  H.  Dalley,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoteqtiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ireland. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Peter  H.  Dalley. 

Post:  Ambassador  (Ireland). 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self:  $8,000,  June  1980,  Republican 
Unity  Dinner:  $1,000  April  16,  1980,  Reagan 
for  President. 

2.  Spouse:  $1,000,  April  16,  1980,  Reagan 
for  President. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Patricia  A. 
Disney  and  Roy  E.  Disney:  $2,000,  June 
1980.  Republican  Unity  Dinner. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
also  report  favorably  a  nomination  list 
in  the  Foreign  Service  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
8,  1982,  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  re- 
printing them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. I  ask  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators. (The  list  is  reported  as  received 
with  the  exception  of  one  nominee  not 
reported  with  the  list:  Max  L.  Fried- 
ersdorf,  of  Florida.) 

By  Mr.  Packwood,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

James  W.  Winchester,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

James  Irwin,  UBCG. 

Bobby  F.  Hollingsworth,  USCG. 

Edward  Nelson.  Jr.,  USCG. 

Clyde  E.  Robbins,  USCG. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MKLCHER: 

S.  2185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  and  the 
Public  Rangeland  Improvement  Act  of  1978. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LUGAR: 

S.  2186.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  by 
exchange  at  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HtJMPHREY: 

S.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  for  any  cadet  at  the  Military 
Academy  or  the  Air  Force  Academy  or  any 
midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy  who 
does  not  graduate  from  any  such  Academy 
with  the  class  of  cadets  or  midshipmen  ad- 
mitted with  such  cadet  or  midshipman;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 

S.  2188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pennftylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act  of 
1972  to  authorise  appropriations  and  fur- 
ther borrowings  for  implementation  of  the 
development  plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  2189.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hattieu),   Mr.   Weicker.   Mr.    Pell. 
Mr.    TsoNCAS,    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Staftord.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Hdd- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and 
Mr.  Matsunaca): 
S.J.  Res.  163.  A  joint  resolution  on  Nucle- 
ar Weapons  Freeze  and  Reductions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  2186.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
lands  by  exchange  at  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 
transfer  or  certain  federal  lands  to  the 

state  of  INDIANA 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  transfer  a  31- 
acre  tract  of  land  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  State  of  Indiana  in  ex- 
change for  the  transfer  of  a  69-acre 
tract  from  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  effect  of  the 
transfer  would  be  to  place  ownership 
in  the  government  which  actually 
manages  that  tract.  There  would  be  no 
change  effected  in  existing  or  future 
plans  for  managing  either  tract. 

The  69-acre  tract  which  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent  would  acquire  is  present- 
ly being  managed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  for  the  protection  of 
heron  and  their  habitat  and  is  within 
the  388-acre  heron  rookery  at  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The 
remainder  of  the  heron  rookery  parcel 
is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  31 -acre  tract  is  within  the  Hoo- 
sier  prairie  unit  of  331  acres  and  is 
presently  being  managed  by  the  State 
of  Indiana  as  a  parking  facility  and  for 
a  visitor  contact  station.  It  is  located 
in  Schererville,  Ind.,  Lake  County,  and 
is  approximately  30  miles  from  the 
heron  rookery  parcel.  The  remainder 
of  the  Hoosier  prairie  unit  is  owned  by 
the  State. 

The  69-acre  tract  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  acquire  is  ap- 
praised at  $77,000.  The  31  acres  which 
the  State  of  Indiana  would  acquire  is 
appraised  at  $200,000.  The  sole  reason 
for  the  difference  in  value  is  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  develop  the  31 -acre 
site  than  it  would  be  the  69-acre  site, 
although  commercial  and  residential 
construction  is  prohibited  and  no  one 
intends  to  develop  either  site. 

Although  there  is  a  difference  in  ap- 
praised values,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  acquire  a  tract  of  great 
environmental  value.  The  heron  rook- 
ery parcel  contains  a  portion  of  the 
Little  Calumet  River  that  provides 
good  habitat  for  salmonid  fish  species 
and  is  utilized  by  fishermen. 


The  wooded  section  provides  an  ex- 
cellent location  for  observation  of 
woodland  wildflowers  and  scientific 
study  of  great  blue  herons.  The  meso- 
phytic  forest  of  the  heron  rookery  is 
the  largest,  highest  quality,  and  most 
typical  mesophytic  forest  in  the  na- 
tional lakeshore. 

The  wildflower  associations  within 
the  forested  portion  of  this  parcel  are 
exemplary  and  the  salmonid  fishery  is 
thriving.  The  established  great  blue 
heron  rookery  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  State  that  is  receiving  Gov- 
ernment protection. 

Although  the  Hoosier  prairie  imit  is 
of  great  value  for  natural  area  preser- 
vation and  scientific  study,  the  31-acre 
unit  is  the  least  valuable  part  of  it. 
The  State  of  Indiana  has  recently  con- 
structed a  parking  lot  on  the  31-acre 
tract,  a  testimony  to  its  natural  re- 
source value. 

An  exchange  of  ownership  of  these 
two  tracts  would  represent  a  net  gain 
for  both  the  State  of  Indiana  and  the 
U.S.  Government  and  should  not  be 
barred  simply  because  of  artificial  dif- 
ferences in  appraisal  values  based  on 
potential  development  which  no  one 
intends  or  plans  to  effect.* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2187.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor  for  any  cadet 
at  the  Military  Academy  or  the  Air 
Force  Academy  or  any  midshipman  at 
the  Naval  Academy  who  does  not  grad- 
uate from  any  such  academy  with  the 
class  of  cadets  or  midshipmen  admit- 
ted with  such  cadet  or  midshipman;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
appointment  of  successors  for  cadets  and 

midshipmen 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  nomination  of  young  men  and 
women  to  our  Nation's  service  acade- 
mies is  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  U.S.  Senator.  The 
congressional  nomination  process  pro- 
vides the  academies  with  those  csuidi- 
dates  best  qualified  for  leadership  po- 
sitions in  our  military. 

Yet,  under  special  circumstances,  a 
Senator  may  lose  the  opportunity  to 
nominate  the  candidate  of  choice.  A 
program  adopted  by  the  Academies, 
known  as  "administrative  turnback" 
or  "stop  out,"  allows  selected  third 
classmen— sophomores— to  leave  an 
Academy  for  up  to  a  year.  This  option 
is  offered  to  a  small  number  of  desira- 
ble cadets  or  midshipmen  who  would 
otherwise  resign  from  the  Academy. 
Also,  second— juniors— or  third  class- 
men may  delay  graduation  due  to  med- 
ical or  academic  reasons  or  other  hard- 
ship under  the  administrative  turn- 
back program. 

However,  when  any  cadet  or  mid- 
shipman elects  to  stop  out  from  an 
Academy  no  vacancies  are  created. 
The  cadet  or  midshipman  remains 
charged  to  the  Senator's  five-vacancy 


allotment  even  though  the  cadet  or 
midshipman  has  taken  5  years  rather 
than  4  to  graduate.  But.  if  a  first  class- 
man—seniors—elects to  postpone  grad- 
uation for  whatever  reason,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor  candidate  is 
not  delayed. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  correct  this  inequity  by 
amending  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
This  measure  provides  that  a  cadet  or 
midshipman  is  charged  to  a  Member 
for  4  years  or  until  the  cadet  is  perma- 
nently separated  from  the  Academy, 
whichever  is  less. 

This  legislation,  which  has  already 
been  sponsored  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Gregg. 
will  prevent  Senators  from  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  nominate 
the  candidate  of  their  choice  under 
the  circumstances  previously  outlined. 
The  present  inequity  in  the  adminin- 
strative  turnback  program  requires  im- 
mediate attention.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  2188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Permsyl- 
vania  Avenue  Development  Corpora^ 
tion  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appro- 
priations and  further  borrowings  for 
implementation  of  the  development 
plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
axtthorization  or  appropriations  for 
development  or  Pennsylvania  avenue 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act 
of  1972  to  authorize  appropriations 
and  further  borrowings  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  development  plan  for 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  the 
letter  of  transmittal  that  accompanied 
the  proposal  from  Max  N.  Berry, 
Chairman  of  the  Corporation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpo- 
ration Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1266.  as  amend- 
ed. 40  U.S.C.  871).  is  amended  further  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  By  striking  in  paragraph  (10)  of  sec- 
tion 6,  the  figure  "lOO, 000.000  '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "120,000.000.". 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  17(a). 
"There  are  futher  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  operating  and  administrative  ex- 
p>enses    of    the    Corporation   sums    not    to 
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exceed  $3,250,000.  each,  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1984,  September  30, 
1985,  September  30,  1986,  September  30. 
1987,  and  September  30. 1988.". 

Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  24.  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Dirksen  Office  Building, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  One  of  the 
three  appropriation  requests  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation 
presented  in  the  President's  Budget  Appen- 
dix for  fiscal  year  1983  will  require  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  funding  level.  The 
Corporation's  authorized  level  of  borrowing 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  Land  Acquisition 
and  Development  is  presently  $100,000,000; 
to  date  over  J99.000.000  in  borrowing  au- 
thority has  been  appropriated. 

Additionally,  the  Corporation's  authoriza- 
tion for  Salaries  and  Expenses'  appropria- 
tions expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  enclosed  draft  authorization  bill  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  for  your  consideration 
and  support,  so  that  the  PADC  may  be  able 
to  receive  the  additional  budget  authority  it 
requires  in  fiscal  year  1983  (for  land  acquisi- 
tion) and  in  future  fiscal  years  (for  land  ac- 
quisition and  salaries  and  expenses). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  us  that  there  is  no  objection 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  to  the  submission  of  this  draft  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress,  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Max  N.  Berry, 

Chairman.9 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2180.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH  EXTORTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  overrule 
the  Supreme  Court's  5  to  4  decision  in 
United  States  v.  Enmons,  410  U.S.  396 
(1973).  which  held  that  the  Hobbs  Act 
(18  U.S.C.  1951)  does  not  proscribe  vio- 
lent, extortionate  activities  by  employ- 
ees or  union  officials  in  the  course  of  a 
labor  dispute  aimed  at  achieving  a  le- 
gitimate labor  objective.  This  decision 
is  illogical,  unreasonable,  and  unrealis- 
tic. As  I  recently  stated  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  McBride  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  the  Court  in 
the  Enmons  case,  construing  the  defi- 
nition of  "extortion,"  "enthroned  an 
irrational  rule  in  Federal  extortion  law 
that  would,  for  example,  permit  the 
kidnapping  and  execution  of  a  compa- 
ny president  to  obtain  .  .  .  improved 
wages,  fringe  benefits,  and  working 
conditions  during  a  legitimate  strike." 

Enmons  sanctions  the  "labor  dis- 
pute" version  of  the  long-discredited 
"claim  of  right"  excuse,  sometimes 
urged  in  extortion  and  blackmail 
cases.  This  excuse  holds  that  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  end— such  as  obtaining 


property  to  which  one  has  some  color- 
able claim— justifies  any  means  to 
obtain  it.  Such  a  doctrine  hardly  pro- 
vides a  rational  basis  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  disputes  in  a  modern  civilized 
society  In  which  there  are  adequate  in- 
stitutional alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  suffice  it  to  say  at 
this  point  that  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Hobbs  Act  does  not  support  the 
Enmons  decision.  The  Court  ought  to 
correct  its  own  mistake,  but  that  is  un- 
likely. Accordingly,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  favorably  consider  legisla- 
tively overruling  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  point  out 
that  I  personally  would  prefer  to  enact 
legislation  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  use  any  serious  violence— whether  it 
involves  the  extortionate  taking  of 
property  or  simple  disruption  of  busi- 
ness activity— to  affect  and  interrupt 
commerce.  S.  613,  which  I  introduced 
last  session,  would  have  provided  the 
broader,  albeit  more  controversial,  cov- 
erage. The  administration  and  others 
feel  more  comfortable  with  the  more 
modest  Federal  involvement  in  this 
important  area  embodied  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  glad  to  accommodate 
these  interests  by  placing  this  bill 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2189 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1951  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  (b)(2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  The  term  extortion'  means  the  ob- 
taining of  property  from  another,  with  his 
consent,  induced  by  use  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened force,  violence,  or  fear  thereof,  or 
wrongful  use  of  fear  not  involving  force  or 
violence,  or  under  color  of  official  right." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress— 

"(1)  to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect  section  17 
of  title  15,  sections  52,  101  through  115,  and 
151  through  166  of  title  29,  or  sections  151 
through  188  of  title  45;  or 

"(2)  to  exclude  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
the  offenses  defined  in  this  section  on  the 
ground  that  the  conduct  is  also  a  violation 
of  State  or  local  law,  or  that  the  conduct,  if 
it  Involves  force,  violence,  or  fear  thereof, 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  legitimate 
business  or  labor  dispute  or  in  pursuit  of  a 
legitimate  business  or  labor  objective. 

■•(3)  to  chill  legitimate  labor  activity  by 
authorizing  federal  prosecution  for  offenses 
occurring  during  a  labor  dispute  which  do 
not  involve  extortion.  Such  excluded  of- 
fenses shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  pros- 
ecution by  State  and  local  authorities 
having  jurisdiction  over  them." 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Hatfield,    Mr.    Weicker, 


Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Hod- 
dleston,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Mat?u- 

NAGAi: 

S.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  on  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze  and  reductions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE  AND  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  a  decade  since  the  U.S. 
Senate  ratified  the  last  treaty  for  the 
control  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Today  the  arms  race  rushes  ahead 
toward  a  nuclear  confrontation  that 
could  well  mean  the  annihilation  of 
humanity. 

We  who  live  in  this  generation  and 
serve  in  this  Congress  have  the  solemn 
responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  there 
will  be  others  who  live  and  serve  here 
after  us— that  there  will  be  a  history 
to  be  written— and  that  they  shall  re- 
member and  honor  us  for  taking  what 
may  be  the  last  real  chance  to  avert 
the  last  great  war. 

Let  us  recognize  the  stark  truth:  Hu- 
manity's final  world  war  will  be  a  war 
against  the  world  itself— and  all  life 
will  be  the  loser.  Let  us  recall  the 
warning  of  Abraham  Lincoln  about 
the  stakes  for  America  in  another  cen- 
tury—that his  fellow  citizens  would 
nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  this  last  best 
hope  of  Earth. 

Now  as  we  near  the  end  of  our  own 
century,  we  shall  save  or  lose  the  last 
best  hope  for  an  Earth  of  life,  of 
progress,  of  laughing  children,  loving 
families,  and  human  aspiration. 

The  only  sure  choice  is  for  both 
sides  to  halt  and  then  to  reverse  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

The  only  responsible  choice  is  for  us 
in  the  Senate  to  take  a  stand.  There 
may  be  a  temptation  to  be  silent,  but 
there  is  a  higher  obligation  to  speak 
out  and  to  move  forward  on  this  issue. 

So  today  Senator  Hatfield  and  I,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues, are  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  American-Soviet  agree- 
ment to  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  fol- 
lowed by  major  reductions  in  the  nu- 
clear arsentds  of  both  nations,  in  a 
manner  that  enhances  stability.  An 
identical  joint  resolution  is  being  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Markey,  Representative  Conte, 
Representative  Bingham,  along  with 
more  than  100  cosponsors. 

In  considering  the  choice  before  us. 
let  us  first  ask— what  are  the  conse- 
quences if  we  do  not  act? 

Together,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  stockpile  a  total  of  15.000 
strategic  nuclear  warheads— with 
nearly  4  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man, 


woman,  and  child  presently  living  on 
this  planet. 

Today  the  Earth  itself  is  an  endan- 
gered species.  Two  powerful  nations 
now  have  the  power  not  only  to  de- 
stroy one  another,  but  to  consume  all 
the  achievements  of  all  past  centuries 
and  to  incinerate  the  future  itself.  Yet 
each  side  continues  to  mount  its  mega- 
tonnage  and  calibrate  its  strategies  for 
nuclear  confrontation  and  conflict. 

As  an  American,  I  believe  we  must 
maintain  a  national  defense  second  to 
none,  sufficient  to  deter  any  attack 
from  any  adversary.  But  I  also  believe 
that  we  are  nearing  a  time  when  the 
world  as  we  know  it  will  be  only  a 
second  away  from  nothingness.  As 
Jonathan  Schell  wrote  recently  in  the 
New  Yorker: 

These  bombs  were  built  as  "weapons"  for 
"war,"  but  their  significance  greatly  tran- 
scends war  and  all  its  outcomes.  They  grew 
out  of  history,  yet  they  threaten  to  end  his- 
tory. They  were  made  by  men,  yet  they 
threaten  to  annihilate  man.  They  are  a  pit 
into  which  the  whole  world  can  fall— a  nem- 
esis of  all  human  intentions,  actions,  and 
hopes. 

And  even  if  we  are  spared,  even  if 
the  world  somehow  survives  the  con- 
tinuing span  of  nuclear  nightmare,  the 
costs  of  it  already  shadow  our  other 
hopes— and  again  and  again  they  will 
subvert  our  best  Intentions. 

The  world  in  an  arms  race  is  a  world 
impoverished.  And  for  America,  the 
arms  race  cripples  our  capacity  to  do 
anything  else.  Today  we  are  cutting 
immunization  for  children  in  order  to 
finance  the  weapons  that  may  some- 
day kill  them.  Every  new  shelter  for  a 
missile  means  fewer  homes  for  our 
families. 

Every  new  warhead  guidance  system 
that  can  read  enemy  defenses  means 
more  schools  where  children  will  not 
learn  to  read.  Every  new  escalation 
that  could  mean  death  at  an  early  age 
across  the  Earth  also  darkens  the 
golden  years  of  our  senior  citizens 
now. 

In  the  truest  sense,  this  is  not  na- 
tionsd  security.  Instead,  the  intensify- 
ing cost  and  increasing  number  of  our 
weapons  weakens  the  Nation.  The 
arms  race  that  could  take  all  life  al- 
ready diminishes  the  quality  of  all  our 
lives. 

It  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  our 
current  economic  distress. 

If  the  administration  passes  their 
proposed  military  program,  it  will  cost 
an  additional  $1,675  trillion  in  the 
next  5  years,  according  to  their  own 
estimates— and  as  much  as  $750  billion 
more  than  that,  according  to  other  es- 
timates. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  will  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  balance  the 
budget  or  to  bring  the  economy  back 
to  full  employment.  The  cost  of  the 
MX  missile  system  by  itself  equals  a 
quarter  of  the  administration's  esti- 
mate of  their  next  budget  deficit.  The 
B-1  bomber  alone  will  cost  more  than 


all  the  job  training  programs  enacted 
by  Congress  in  the  past  20  years. 

We  can  reduce  military  spending 
even  without  a  mutual  nuclear  arms 
freeze.  Our  colleague  Senator  Domen- 
ici  has  proposed  cuts  of  $20  to  $25  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years.  But  that  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  potential  gain 
from  an  agreement  to  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Such  a  freeze,  by  itself, 
could  save  $20  billion  each  year,  and 
negotiated  reductions  could  save  bil- 
lions more. 

In  short,  the  two  greatest  issues  of 
our  time— the  prosperity  of  our  econo- 
my and  the  probability  of  survival  in 
the  nuclear  age— are  inextricably 
intertwined.  A  process  of  mutual  nu- 
clear restraint  is  a  necessary  defense 
against  the  prospect  of  endless  budget 
deficits. 

But  now  the  world  hurtles  quickly 
and  recklessly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  Soviets  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
massive  nuclear  build-up— which,  in 
the  near  future,  can  be  slowed  down 
and  then  reversed  only  by  a  freeze  fol- 
lowed by  reductions.  At  the  same  time, 
from  high  places  in  our  own  country 
and  Capital,  we  hear  a  proliferation  of 
foolish  talk  about  "winnable  nuclear 
wars."  Many  experts  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  common  sense— that  this 
is  an  impossible  notion,  a  replica  of 
the  dark  calculations  of  Dr.  Strange- 
love.  The  theory  of  winnable  nuclear 
wars  is  the  nuclear  equivalent  of  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut— with  one  critical 
difference:  This  time  we  would  be 
gambling  not  only  our  economic 
wealth,  but  perhaps  even  existence 
itself.  Those  who  propound  such  a 
theory  show  too  much  readiness  to  see 
it  tried— and  too  little  commitment  to 
arms  control. 

In  1982.  we  must  resolve  that  arms 
control  will  become  more  than  rule- 
making for  a  barely  controlled  arms 
race.  The  past  administration's  SALT 
initiative  was  stalled  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  present  administration's 
START  initiative  is  stalled  at  dead 
center. 

We  need  a  new  initiative- and  the 
true  starting  point  now  Is  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
stop  and  then  reverse  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
this  opportunity.  The  essential  condi- 
tions for  a  freeze  now  exist.  The  stra- 
tegic power  of  both  sides  is  at  approxi- 
mate parity.  And  with  a  freeze  in 
place,  we  can  at  last  begin  a  real  re- 
duction in  our  nuclear  arsenals. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  a  freeze— 
and  the  reductions  to  follow— will  and 
will  not  mean. 

It  does  not  mean  acceptance  of 
Soviet  misdeeds  in  other  areas.  I  reject 
the  proposition  that  a  firm  stand  on 
Poland  will  set  back  the  cause  of  arms 
control.  We  do  not  enter  a  freeze  or  re- 
ductions of  nuclear  arms  because  we 
like  the  Soviets  or  they  like  us— but 


because  both  of  us  prefer  existence  to 
extinction. 

Nor  dbes  the  Kennedy-Hatf  ield  reso- 
lution require  trust  by  one  side  for  the 
other.  Every  measure  we  would  take 
depends  on  strict  verification.  Not 
only  must  the  two  sides  decide  when 
and  how  to  implement  the  freeze,  but 
they  must  give  special  attention  to  de- 
stabilizing weapons  and  insure  that  re- 
ductions occur  in  a  manner  that  en- 
hances stability  and  reduces  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 

Our  joint  resolution  does  not  call  for 
unilateral  action  but  for  mutual  agree- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  dangerous  arms  build-up— 
which  can  be  slowed  down  and  turned 
around  only  with  a  freeze  followed  by 
reductions.  And  the  policy  of  this  reso- 
lution will  not  weaken,  but  strengthen 
our  defenses.  Some  of  the  resources 
that  are  freed  can  be  reallocated  to 
our  conventional  military  forces, 
which  is  where  we  do  need  to  do  more. 

Just  as  important,  when  the  overall 
burden  of  military  expenditures  on 
the  budget  is  lessened,  our  economy 
will  improve.  We  will  have  resources 
for  the  revitalization  of  our  industry 
and  the  restoration  of  our  competitive 
position  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  national  secu- 
rity challenges  for  America  in  the 
1980's,  an  area  where  our  strength  is 
being  tested  now. 

The  Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution 
calls  for  "major,  mutual,  and  verifia- 
ble" reductions  "through  annual  per- 
centages or  equally  effective  means." 
Both  George  Kennan,  our  distin- 
guished former  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Policy  Planning  Di- 
rector under  General  Marshall  and 
Dean  Acheson,  and  Adm.  H.  G.  Rick- 
over,  Director  of  Naval  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion under  seven  Presidents,  have 
argued  eloquently  and  compellingly 
for  deep  cuts  of  at  least  50  percent  in 
the  nuclear  armories  of  both  sides. 
These  cuts  could  be  achieved  if  we  mu- 
tually agree  to  7  percent  annual  reduc- 
tions over  7  years  under  the  percent- 
age annual  reduction  approach— or  al- 
ternative, equally  effective  approach- 
es—proposed in  our  resolution  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  1979. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Ambassa- 
dor Kennan  has  expressed  to  me  his 
strong  support  for  this  initiative: 

Progress  along  the  lines  of  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  resolution  is  attsolutely  imperative 
and  urgent.  It  can  no  longer  be  delayed  and 
it  should  supersede  all  partisan  and  self- 
serving  considerations. 

The  course  defined  in  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  resolution  can  also  strength- 
en the  NATO  alliance,  which  has  been 
strained  by  administration  policies 
that  appear  hostile  to  arms  control 
and  which  speak  too  casually  of  nucle- 
ar exchanges  in  Europe.  The  fastest 
way  to  fray  the  Western  Alliance,  and 
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to  encourage  the  disastrous  course  of 
unilateral  disarmament  in  Europe,  is 
to  permit  the  perception  that  the 
United  States  is  a  barrier  to  mutual 
arms  control.  We  must  be  the  nation 
that  clearly  proposes,  not  opposes, 
progress  on  this  issue.  Ours  must  be 
the  government  that  pursues  common 
approaches  to  defense  and  arms  con- 
trol in  concert  with,  instead  of  in  isola- 
tion from  our  allies. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  since  the  first  nuclear  cloud 
spread  its  grim  shadow  across  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  go  on  as  we  have  for  another  third 
of  a  century,  without  setting  off  the 
spark  that  could  ignite  that  cloud 
again  and  consume  the  Earth  in  nucle- 
ar fire. 

We  do  not  have  the  time  to  wait,  to 
temporize,  to  escalate,  even  as  we  pre- 
tend to  be  for  restraint. 

Now  is  the  time,  perhaps  the  last 
period  of  time  we  shall  have,  to  insure 
that  the  world  God  made  shall  not  be 
incinerated  by  weapons  we  have  made. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  at  Ameri- 
can University  nearly  20  years  ago,  it 
is  time  "to  examine  our  attitude 
toward  peace  itself.  Too  many  of  us 
think  it  is  impossible.  Too  many  think 
it  is  unreal.  But  that  is  a  dangerous, 
defeatist  belief.  It  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  war  is  inevitable— that  man- 
kind is  doomed— that  we  are  gripped 
by  forces  we  cannot  control." 

Twenty  years  later,  it  is  time  to 
break  the  deadlock  that  defeats  ef- 
forts at  arms  control.  It  is  time  to  take 
the  first  decisive  step  back  from  the 
brink,  to  put  a  freeze  on  the  produc- 
tion, deployment,  and  further  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  negotiate 
major  reductions  in  the  massive  arse- 
nals on  both  sides— which  is  what  the 
Kennedy-Hatfield  resolution  calls  for. 
It  is  time,  perhaps  the  final  period  of 
time  we  shall  have,  to  move  away  from 
a  strategy  of  annihilation  and  move 
forward  to  a  strategy  of  peace. 

Let  us  take  what  may  be  our  last 
real  chance  to  avert  the  last  great  war. 
Let  us  resolve  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  human  survival. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  our  joint  res- 
olution, a  list  of  original  cosponsors  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  a  list  of 
individual  suid  organizational  endorse- 
ments for  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  initia- 
tive be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  163 

Joint  resolution  on  nuclear  weapons  freeze 

and  reductions 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design: 

Whereas  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  danger- 
ously Increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust  that 
would  be  humanity's  final  war:  and 

Whereas  a  freeze  followed  by  reductions 
in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  de- 


livery systems  is  needed  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hoitse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

1.  As  an  immediate  strategic  arms  control 
objective,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should: 

(a)  pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race: 

(b)  decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  further  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery 
systems;  and 

(c)  give  special  attention  to  destabilizing 
weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

2.  Proceeding  from  this  freeze,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  pursue 
major,  mutual  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other  deliv- 
ery systems,  through  annual  percentages  or 
equally  effective  means,  in  a  manner  that 
enhances  stability. 

Senate  Cosponsors 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-MA). 
Mark  O.  Hatfield  <R-OR). 
Lowell  P.  Weicker  (R-CT). 
Claiborne  Pell  (D-RI). 
Paul  E.  Tsongas  <D-MA). 
Alan  Cranston  (D-CA). 
George  J.  Mitchell  (D-ME). 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D-MO). 
Christopher  J.  Dodd  (D-CT). 
Robert  T.  Stafford  (R-VT). 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-HI). 
Walter  D.  Huddleston  (D-KY). 
Patrick  J.  Leahy  (D-VT). 
Dale  Bumpers  (D-AR). 
Carl  D.  Levin  <D-MI). 
John  H.  Chafee  (R-RI). 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D-NY). 
Donald  W.  Riegle  (D-Ml). 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (D-MD). 

House  Cosponsors 
Edward  Markey  (D-MA). 
Silvio  Conte  (D-MA). 
Thomas  Tauke  (D-IO). 
Michael  Lowry  (D-WA). 
Edwin  Porsythe  (R-NJ). 
Anthony  Moffett  (D-CT). 
Robert  Kastemeier  (D-WI). 
Anthony  Bellenson  (D-CA). 
Henry  Waxman  (D-CA). 
Shirley  Chisholm  (D-NY). 
Bob  Edgar  (D-PA). 
John  Conyers  (D-MI). 
Tom  Poflietta  (D-PA). 
Walter  Fauntroy  (D-DC). 
Nick  Mavroules  (D-MA). 
Fred  Richmond  (D-NY). 
Joe  Moakley  (D-MA). 
William  Clay  (D-MO). 
Berkely  Bedell  (D-IO). 
William  Lehman  (D-PL). 
Donald  Albosta  (D-MI). 
Lee  Hamilton  (DIN). 
James  Oberstar  (D-MN). 
George  Brown  (D-CA). 
Les  AuCoin  (D-OR). 
Nick  Joe  Rahall  (D-WV). 
Michael  Barnes  (D-MD). 
Barney  Frank  (D-MA). 
Lawrence  DeNardis  (D-CTT). 
Robert  Garcia  (D-NY). 
Tom  Lantos  (D-CA). 
Sidney  Yates  (D-IL). 
Matthew  McHugh  (D-NY). 
Romano  Mazzoli  (D-KY). 
Edward  Boland  (DMA). 


David  Evans  iD-IN). 
William  Ford  (D-MI). 
Martin  Olav  Sabo  (D-MN). 
Ted  Weiss  (D-NY). 
John  Seiberling  (D-OH). 
Leon  Panetta  (D-CA). 
Gerry  Studds  (DMA). 
Jim  Leach  (RIO). 
Millicent  Fenwick  (R-NJ). 
Al  Swift  (D-WA). 
Mo  Udall  (D-AZ). 
Fernand  St  Germain  ( D-RI ). 
Gus  Savage  <D-IL). 
Peter  Peyser  (D-NY). 
Jim  Shannon  (D-MA). 
Ron  Wyden  (DOR). 
Ron  Mottl  (D-OH). 
Jonathan  Bingham  (D-NY). 
Howard  Wolpe  (D-MI). 
Philip  Burton  (D-CA). 
Richard  Ottlnger  (D-NY). 
Tom  Harkin  vD-IO). 
Ron  Dellums  (D-CA). 
Parren  Mitchell  (D-MD). 
Sam  Gejdenson  (D-CT). 
Charles  Rangel  (D-NY). 
George  Miller  (D-CA). 
Patricia  Schroeder  (D-CO). 
Tony  Coelho  (D-CA). 
Harold  HoUenbeck  (R-NJ). 
Mervyn  Dymally  (D-CA). 
Robert  Mataui  (D-CA). 
Bruce  Vento  (D-MN). 
Don  Bonker  (D-WA). 
Albert  Gore  (D-TN). 
Peter  Rodino  (D-NJ). 
Brian  Donnelly  (D-MA). 
William  Ratchford  (D-CT). 
Paul  Simon  (D-IL). 
Dennis  Eckart  (D-OH). 
Harold  Ford  (D-TN). 
Mark  Marks  (R-PA). 
Dale  Kildee  (D-MI). 
Doug  Walgren  (D-PA). 
Tim  Wirth  (D-CO). 
Jim  Weaver  (D-OR). 
Henry  Reus*  (D-WI). 
Don  Pease  (D-OH). 
Pete  Stark  (D-CA). 
Steve  Neal  (D-NC). 
Don  Edwards  (D-CA). 
Neal  Smith  (D-IO). 
Ben  Rosenthal  (D-NY). 
Barbara  Mikulski  (D-MD). 
David  Bonior  (D-MI). 
Louis  Stokes  (D-OH). 
Charles  Schumer  (D-NY). 
Margaret  Heckler  (R-MA). 
Beryl  Anthony  (D-AR). 
Pat  William*  (D-MT). 
George  Crockett  (D-MI). 
Barbara  Kennelly  (D-CT). 
William  Brodhead  (D-MI). 
Mickey  Leland  (D-TX). 
William  Coyne  (D-PA). 
Gillls  Long  (D-LA). 
Austin  Murphy  (D-PA). 
Mario  Biaggl  (D-NY). 
Stewart  McKinney  (R-CTT). 
Geraldine  Ferraro  (R-NY). 
Claudine  Schneider  (R-RI). 
Bob  Shamansky  (D-OH). 
Joseph  Addabbo  (D-NY). 
Stephen  Solarz  (D-NY). 
Mike  Synar  (D-OK). 
James  Howard  (D-NJ). 
James  Jones  (D-TN). 
Wyche  Fowler  (D-GA). 
John  Burton  (D-CA). 
William  Green  (R-NY) 
Claude  Pepper  (D-FL). 
Joe  Early  (D-MA). 
Jim  Blanchard  (D-MT). 
Bill  dinger  (R-PA). 
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Manuel  Lujan  (R-NM). 

Robert  Traxler  (D-MI). 

Marty  Russo  (DID. 

Endorsements 

The  following  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions have  endorsed  the  Joint  Resolution  on 
a  Nuclear  Freeze  and  Reductions,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield 
and  Representatives  Markey.  Conte,  and 
Bingham: 

INDIVIDUALS 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Abrams,  Professor  of  Radi- 
ology, Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Chair- 
man of  Department  of  Radiology,  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospitals. 

Ruth  Adams,  The  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Sci- 
entists. 

Ed  Asner,  President,  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Michael  Allen,  Attorney. 

Robert  Alperin,  Director.  Government  Re- 
lations Task  Force.  National  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Freeze  Campaign. 

Joan  Baez,  President,  Humanitas  Interna- 
tional. 

George  Ball,  Senior  Managing  Director, 
Lehman  Brothers,  and  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Richard  Bamett,  Senior  Fellow,  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies. 

Stuart  J.  Beck,  Attorney. 

Louis  Rene  Beres,  Purdue  University. 

Dr.  Paul  Beeson,  Co-Chairman,  Physicians 
for  Social  Responsibility  and  F>rofessor  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Washington. 

Suzanne  Berger,  Professor  of  Physics, 
M.I.T. 

Dr.  Robert  Berliner,  Dean,  Yale  Medical 
School. 

Leonard  Bernstein,  Composer-Conductor. 

Hans  Bethe,  Nobel  Laureate  in  Physics. 

Richard  L.  Bowditch,  Jr.,  Business  Execu- 
tive. 

Dr.  T.  Berry  Brazelton,  Chief,  Child  De- 
velopment Unit,  Children's  Hospital  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Harvey  Brooks,  Professor.  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy School  of  Government,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

David  Brower,  l-Yiends  of  the  Earth. 

Yvorme  Brathwaite  Burke,  Former 
Member  of  Congress. 

Jack  Calhoun,  Director  for  Government 
Affairs,  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Barry  E.  Carter,  Professor,  Georgetown 
Law  Center,  and  former  Staff  Member,  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

Hodding  Carter,  Public  Broadcasting 
System,  and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Chalmers,  President,  Mt. 
Sinai  Medical  Center  and  Dean,  Mt.  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine. 

Abraham  Chayes,  Professor  of  Law,  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  former  Legal  Advisor 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Warren  Christopher,  O'Melveny  and 
Meyers,  and  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State. 

Harlan  Cleveland,  Director,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
NATO. 

Clark  Clifford,  Clifford  and  Wamke,  and 
former  Secretary  of  Defense. 

William  Colby,  Reid  and  Priest,  and 
former  Director,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

David  Cortwright.  Executive  Director, 
SANE. 

Norman  Cousins,  Author. 

Teana  Crassover,  Executive  Director, 
Nurses  Alliance  for  the  Prevention  of  Nucle- 
ar War. 


Ned  Crosby.  Center  for  Democratic  Proc-' 
esses. 

Mark  Curtis,  President,  Association  of 
American  Colleges. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Da  vies.  USN  (ret). 
former  Commander  of  Carrier  Division. 
Chief  of  Naval  Development,  and  Assistant 
Director.  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

James  K.  Devlin.  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  U.S.  Telephone  Communica- 
tions. Inc. 

Paul  Doty,  Director,  Program  on  Science 
and  International  Affairs,  John  P.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government,  Harvard  University. 

John  Dow.  Former  Member  of  Congress. 

Marion  Edelman,  President,  Children's 
Defense  Fund. 

Russell  Edgerton,  Executive  Director. 
American  Association  for  Higher  Education. 

Peter  Eisenman.  Director,  Institute  for 
Architecture  and  Urban  Studies. 

William  Epstein,  Consultant  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Philip  Farley,  Senior  Fellow.  Stanford 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Program, 
and  former  Deputy  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Frances  Farenthold,  Former  President  of 
Wells  College. 

Bernard  T.  Feld,  Chairman,  Executive 
Conunittee,  Pugwash  Conferences,  Profes- 
sor of  Physics,  M.I.T.,  and  Editor,  The  Bul- 
letin of  Atomic  Scientists. 

George  Feldman,  Former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Luxembourg  and  Malta. 

Arnold  Fege,  Director,  Governmental  Re- 
lations, National  Parent  Teacher  Associa- 
tion. 

Joseph  Fllner,  Noblemet  International. 

Dr.  Stuart  Finch,  Chief,  Department  of 
Medicine,  Cooper  Medical  Center,  and 
former  Director  of  Research,  Radiation  Ef- 
fects Research  Foundation. 

Edwin  F^rmage,  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah. 

James  L.  Fisher,  President,  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education. 

Roger  Fisher,  Professor  of  Law,  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  former  Consultant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security. 

Randy  Forsberg,  Founder,  National  Nucle- 
ar Weapons  Freeze  Campaign. 

William  Poster,  Former  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Alton  Frye,  Senior  Fellow,  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght,  former 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Robert  L.  Gale,  President,  Association  of 
Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges. 

Sister  Alice  Gallin,  Executive  Director,  As- 
s(x:iation  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. 

Mark  Garrison  (F.S.O.  ret.).  Director. 
Center  for  Foreign  Policy  Development, 
Brown  University. 

General  James  Marshall  Gavin,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Prance. 

Dr.  David  Greer,  Director  of  Community 
Medicine,  Brown  University  College  of  Med- 
icine. 

Mary  Grefe,  Former  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women. 

Dr.  Jack  Gelger,  Arthur  C.  Logan  Profes- 
sor of  Community  Medicine,  City  College  of 
New  York. 

Marshall  Goldman,  Associate  Director. 
Russian  Research  Center  and  F>rofessor  of 
Economics,  Wellesley  College. 

C.  Gus  Grant,  Vice-Chairman,  Southern 
Pacific  Communications,  and  President. 
Spacenet. 


Dr.  Lester  Grinspoon,  President.  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association. 

Jerrfme  Grossman.  President.  Council  for 
a  Liveable  World. 

Morton  Halperin.  former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  Plan- 
ning and  Arms  Control. 

Averell  Harriman,  Former  Governor  of 
New  York.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Robert  Heilbroner.  New  School  of  Social 
Research. 

Terry  Hemdon,  President,  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 

Antonia  Hernandez.  Director.  Washington 
Office  of  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund. 

Dr.  Howard  Hiatt,  Director.  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health.  Har\'ard  Universi- 
ty. 

Stanley  Hoffmann.  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment and  Chairman,  Center  for  European 
Studies.  Harvard  University. 

Townsend  Hoopes,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

Mildred  M.  Horton,  Former  Director, 
WAVES.  Former  President.  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. 

Alan  Houseman,  Director,  Center  for  Law 
and  Social  Policy. 

Samuel  Husk,  Director.  Council  of  Great- 
er City  Schools. 

Dr.  David  Imig,  Executive  Director,  Amer- 
ican Colleges  for  Teacher  Education. 

Russell  Jim,  President,  Affiliated  Tribes 
of  Northwest  Indians. 

Dr.  Carl  Johnson,  Associate  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Preventive  Medicine,  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  School. 

David  Jones,  U.S.  Student  Association. 

Alan  Kay,  President.  Business  Alert  to 
Nuclear  War. 

Edy  Kaufman.  Department  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  California. 

George  Kennan,  Professor  Emeritus,  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Studies,  Princeton,  and 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Yugoslavia. 

Coretta  Scott  King,  President,  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Center  for  Nonviolent 
Social  Change. 

Kenneth  Kenniston,  Professor  of  Science, 
Technology  and  Society,  M.I.T. 

George  Kistiakowsky,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Chemistry,  Harvard  University,  and 
former  Science  Advisor  to  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Philip  Klutznick,  Former  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Paul  Kreisberg,  Director  of  Studies,  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations,  and  former  Deputy 
Director,  Policy  plaimlng  Staff.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Rear  Admiral  Gene  R.  La  Rocque, 
USN(ret),  Director,  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation. 

W.  Anthony  Lake,  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Relations,  Amherst  College,  and 
former  Director.  Policy  Planning  Staff.  U.S. 
Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Alexander  Leaf,  Ridley  Watts  Profes- 
sor and  Chairman  of  Department  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee,  School  of  Medicine, 
University  of  California. 

Rear  Admiral  William  Lemos,  USN(ret). 

James  F.  Leonard.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  the  Committee  for  National  Security 
and  former  President,  U.S.  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  and  Deputy  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Wassily  Leontief,  Professor  of  Economics, 
New  York  University,  and  Nobel  Laureate. 
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John  W.  Lewis.  Director.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Program.  Stanford  Uni 
versity. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Lifton.  Professor  of  Psychia- 
try, Harvard  Medical  School. 

David  Linebaugh.  Foreign  Service  Officer 
(ret),  and  former  Deputy  Assistant  Director, 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Sol  Linowltz.  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
Special  Envoy  to  the  Middle  East. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  and  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. 

Dr.  Bernard  Lown,  Professor  of  Cardiolo 
gy.  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  ar.d 
Co-President,  International  Physicians  for 
the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War. 

Amory  Lovins,  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Patrick  J.  Lucey.  former  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin. 

J.  Roderick  MacArthur,  Director,  John  D. 
and  Catherine  MacArthur  Foundation. 

Carl  Marcy,  Co-Director,  American  Com- 
mittee on  East- West  Accord. 

Jeanne  B.  Mattison,  Co-Director,  Ameri- 
can Committee  on  East- West  Accord. 

Dr.  John  E.  Mack,  Professor  of  Psychia- 
try, Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Judd  Marmor.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Psychiatry,  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia School  of  Medicine. 

George  McGovem,  former  U.S.  Senator. 

Donald  McHenry,  Professor,  School  of 
Foreign  Service,  Georgetown  University, 
and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Thomas  Mclntyre,  former  U.S.  Senator. 

Leonard  Meeker,  Member,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  and 
former  Legal  Advisor.  U.S.  Department  of 
State. 

Seymour  Melman,  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics, Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  Mennlnger  Founda- 
tion and  Villages,  Inc. 

Matthew  Meselson,  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry and  Molecular  Biology,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Ronald  E.  Muller,  American  University. 

Philip  Morrison,  Professor  Physics,  M.I.T. 

Midge  Miller,  State  Representative,  Wis- 
consin. 

Dr.  David  Nathan,  Children's  Hospital 
Medical  Center. 

Gaylord  Nelson,  Chairman,  The  Wilder- 
ness Society,  and  former  U.S.  Senator. 

Paul  Newman,  Actor. 

Edmund  Pellegrino,  President,  Catholic 
University. 

Rafe  Pomerance,  President,  Friends  of  the 
Earth. 

Edward  Purcell,  Professor  of  Physics,  Har- 
vard University,  and  Nobel  Laureate  in 
Physics. 

George  Rathjens,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  M.I.T..  and  former  X)irector  of 
Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  division.  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analyses. 

Robert  Redford,  Actor. 

Rustum  Roy,  Materials  Research  Labora- 
tory, Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Eli  Sagan,  Author. 

Carl  Sagan,  Astronomer,  Cornell  Universi- 
ty. 

Harrison  Salisbury,  Soviet  Scholar  and 
Author. 

Erwln  A.  Salk,  Attorney. 

Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  Founding  Director  and 
Resident  Fellow,  Salk  Institute  for  Biologi- 
cal Studies. 

John  C.  SawhiU,  Director,  McKinsey  and 
Co..  former  President,  New  York  University 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy. 


Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Research  and  Assistant  Director 
of  Scientific  Intelligence,  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  Assistant  Director,  U.S. 
Arms  Contro]  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Jane  Sharp.  Professor.  Peace  Studies  Pro- 
gram, Cornell  University. 

Stanley  K.  Sheinbaum.  Economist  and 
Chairman,  ACLU  of  Southern  California. 

Alan  B.  Sherr.  President,  Lawyers  Alli- 
ance for  Nuclear  Arms  Control. 

Marshall  Shulman,  Director,  Russian  Re- 
search Institute.  Columbia  University,  and 
former  Senior  Advisor  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Dr.  Victor  Sidel,  Professor  and  Chairper- 
son, Department  of  Social  Medicine,  Monte- 
fiore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 

Adele  Simmons,  President,  Hampshire 
College. 

J.  David  Singer,  University  of  Michigan. 

Eugene  Skolnikoff,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  German  Marshall  Fund,  and  Direc- 
tor. Center  of  International  Studies,  M.I.T. 

EUie  Smeal,  Chair,  National  Organization 
of  Women. 

Gerard  Smith,  former  Director  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
SALT  negotiator. 

Roberta  Snow,  Executive  Director,  Educa- 
tors for  Social  Responsibility. 

Dr.  Leonard  Solon,  Director,  Bureau  for 
Radiation  Control,  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Heaith. 

A.  A.  Sommer,  Jr..  Attorney. 

Gus  Speth,  Georgetown  Law  Center. 

Elliot  Stein,  Jr.,  Bastille  Properties. 

John  Sleinbruner,  Director  of  National 
Security  Studies,  Brookings  Institution. 

Jeremy  J.  Stone,  Director,  Federation  of 
American  Scientists. 

Alfred  Surberg.  Associate  General  Secre- 
tary, American  Association  of  University 
Professors. 

William  Tarlow,  Executive,  General  Mills. 

A.  Stark  Taylor,  Jr.,  Chairman  Emeritus, 
Dallas  Cotton  Exchange. 

Alice  Tepper-Marlin,  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities. 

Stephen  Thomas,  Integrative  Biomedical 
Research. 

Dr.  Lewis  Thomas,  Chancellor,  Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center. 

Lester  Thurow,  Professor  of  Economics, 
M.I.T. 

Richard  Ullman,  Professor  of  Internation- 
al Relations,  Woodrow  Wilson  School, 
Princeton  University,  and  former  Editor. 
Foreign  Policy  Magazine. 

George  Wald,  Professor  of  Physics,  Har- 
vard Univerjity.  and  Nobel  Laureate. 

Paul  Wamke,  Clifford  and  Wamke, 
former  Director.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  and  Chief  SALT  Negotia- 
tor. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  I.B.M.,  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Chairman  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  General 
Advisory  Committee. 

Richard  J.  Weisberg,  Attorney,  Kissam, 
Halpin  and  Genovese. 

Stanley  Weiss,  American  Minerals,  Inc. 

Bernard  Weissbourd,  Metropolitan  Struc- 
tures. 

William  Wickersham,  Executive  Director, 
World  Federalists  Association. 

Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  Past  President,  M.I.T. 
and  Science  Advisor  to  President  Kennedy. 

Richard  E.  Wilson,  Vice  President  for 
Governmental  Relations,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky,  former  Counselor  to 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 


Herbert  F.  York,  former  U.S.  Negotiator 
for  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban. 

Andrew  Young,  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  and 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

OIGANIZATIONS 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education. 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

Business  Alert  To  Nuclear  War. 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy. 

Committee  for  National  Security. 

Council  for  a  Livable  World. 

Critical  Mass  Energy  I*roject. 

Educators  for  Social  Responsibility. 

Environmental  Action. 

Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Federation  of  American  Scientists. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Grey  Panthers. 

High  Technology  Professionals  for  Peace. 

Institute  for  Defense  and  Disarmament 
Studies. 

International  Physicians  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Nuclear  War. 

Lawyers  Alliance  for  Nuclear  Arms  Con- 
trol. 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund. 

National  Coalition  of  Cuban  Americans. 

National  Committee  of  the  National  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Freeze  Campaign. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association. 

Nurses  Alliance  for  the  Prevention  of  Nu- 
clear War. 

Pugwash  Conferences. 

Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility. 

SANE. 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists. 

Wilderness  Society. 

RELIGIOUS  SUPPORT* 

Dr.  Thelma  Adaire,  President,  Church 
Women  United. 

Jimmy  R.  Allin,  Former  President.  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention. 

Father  Thomas  Ambrogi,  Director  of 
Social  Justice,  Archdiocese  of  San  Francis- 
co, CA. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Bishop  James  Armstrong,  President,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

Association  of  American  Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs. 

Mrs.  Helen  I.  Bamhill,  Moderator.  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Bishop  George  Bashore,  United  Methodist 
Church,  Boston,  MA. 

Rabbi  Leonard  Beerman.  Co-chair,  Inter- 
faith  Center  to  Reverse  the  Arms  Race. 

Reverend  Asia  Bennett,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Rabbi  Leonard  I.  Berman.  Leo  Baeck 
Temple,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Bishop  Edwin  Boulton,  United  Methodist 
Church,  Dakotas  Area. 

Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner,  Stephen  Wise 
Free  Synagogue.  New  York,  NY. 

Reverend  Arle  Brouwer,  General  Secre- 
tary, Reformed  Church  in  America. 
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'  Institutional  affiliation  of  individuals  listed  for 
identification  purnoses  only. 


Dr.  Edward  Brubaker,  Executive  for 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Synods  of  Mid 
America. 

Bishop  Joseph  Brunini,  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Jackson.  MI. 

Reverend  Thomas  M.  Castlen,  Associate 
Synod  Executive.  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cascades  Presbytery,  OR. 

Reverend  John  Chapman,  Associate 
Synod  Executive,  Synod  of  the  North  East, 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.S.A. 

Bishop  Otis  Charles,  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Utah. 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned. 

Bishop  Wayne  Clymer,  United  Methodist 
Church,  10. 

Dr.  William  Sloan  Coffin,  Riverside  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York,  NY. 

Bishop  James  R.  Crumley,  Jr.,  President, 
Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

Robert  E.  CuthiU,  Synod  Executive, 
Synod  of  Lakes  and  Prairies.  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Daugherty,  President, 
Women's  Division,  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Reverend  Robert  Davidson,  Moderator, 
General  Assembly,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  U.S.A. 

Reverened  Robert  Delgado,  Deputy  Exec- 
utive, Synod  of  Red  River  and  Sun, 
(P.C.U.S.  and  U.P.C.U.S.A.). 

Reverend  John  Dertz,  Moderator.  Synod 
of  the  Piedmont,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  U.S.A. 

Bishop  Jesse  R.  De  Witt,  President,  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Global  Ministry,  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Reverend  Robert  Drinan,  I*resident, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Dr.  James  M.  Dunn,  Executive  Director, 
Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 

Ted  Engstrom,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
World  Vision  International. 

Thom  White  Wolf  Fassett,  Associate  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  United  Methodist  Church. 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

Finger  Lake  Peace  Alliance,  Geneva,  NY. 

Bishop  Bernard  Flanagan,  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Worcester.  MA. 

Reverend  Carl  Plemister,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Baptist  Association,  New- 
York  Metropolitan  Area. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Glaser.  Executive  Vice 
President,  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis. 

Reverend  Casper  I.  Glenn.  Synod  Execu- 
tive. United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A..  Synod  of  Alaska-Northwest. 

Rabbi  Robert  E.  Ooldburg,  Rabbi  Emeri- 
tus, Congregation  Mishkcm  Israel,  New 
Canaan,  CT. 

Reverend  Billy  Graham. 

Reverend  Richard  Haverson.  Chaplin, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Bishop  Timothy  Harrington,  Catholic  Di- 
ocese of  Worcester,  MA. 

Reverend  Timothy  Healy,  S.J..  President. 
Georgetown  University. 

Reverend  Theodore  Hesburgh,  S.J.,  Presi- 
dent, University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Archbishop  James  Hickey,  Washington. 

Bishop  Kenneth  Hicks,  United  Methodist 
Church,  AK. 

Bishop  Leroy  G.  Hodapp,  President, 
Board  of  Church  and  Society,  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Reverend  William  Howard,  Immediate 
Past  President,  National  Council  of  Church- 
es. 

Bishop  William  R.  Houck.  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Jackson,  MI. 


Bishop  George  Hunt,  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Archbishop  Raymond  Hunthausen. 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Seattle,  WA. 

Archbishop  lakovos.  Primate,  Greek  Or- 
thodox Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Mary  Evelyn  Jegen,  S.N.D..  Executive  Di- 
rector, Pax  Christ,  U.S.A. 

Reverend  Carroll  D.  Jenkins,  Synod  Exec- 
utive of  the  Piedmont,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Jesuit  Social  Ministries. 

Reverend  William  A.  Jones,  President,  Na- 
tional Black  Pastors  Conference. 

Kenneth  Kantzer,  Editor,  Christian 
Today. 

Reverend  Richard  KiUman,  Director, 
Peacemaking  Project,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Reli- 
gious in  the  U.S.A. 

Reverend  Gasper  Lo  Biondo,  Executive 
Director.  Jesuit  Social  Ministries. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Lowery,  President.  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Bishop  Roger  Mahony,  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Stockton,  CA. 

Reverend  C.  J.  Malloy,  Jr.,  General  Secre- 
tary, Progressive  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, Inc. 

Rabbi  Bernard  Mandelbaum,  Executive 
Vice  President,  Synagogue  Council  America. 

Bishop  Marjorie  S.  Matthews,  United 
Methodist  Church,  WI. 

Bishop  Leroy  Matthiesen,  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Amarillo,  TX. 

Reverend  Oscar  McCloud,  General  Direc- 
tor, Program  Agency,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

David  E.  Morris,  Executive  Presbyter,  Pre- 
bytery  of  Northern  Waters,  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Reverend  Margaret  Morris,  Chairperson, 
Peacemaking  Advisory  Committee,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Bishop  Francis  P.  Murphy,  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Richmond,  VA. 

National  CouncU  of  Churches. 

Reverend  David  W.  Preus.  Presiding 
Bishop,  American  Lutheran  Church. 

Dr.  Eugene  Pickett,  President.  Unitarian 
Unlversalist  Association. 

Bishop  Anthony  M.  Pilla,  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Cleveland,  OH. 

Dr.  Avery  Post,  President,  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

Presbytery  of  New  York,  NY.  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention. 
Inc. 

Bishop  Francis  A.  Qulnn,  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Sacramento,  CA. 

Bishop  David  Read.  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Louisville,  KY. 

Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Father  Miles  O'Brien  Riley,  Director  of 
Information,  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco, 
CA. 

Riverside  Church  Disarmament  Program. 

Reverend  Joseph  Roberts,  Pastor,  Ebe- 
nezer  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  GA. 

Bishop  Frank  J.  Rodlmer,  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Patterson,  NJ. 

Rabbi  David  Saperstein,  Religious  Action 
Center,  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations. 

Rabbi  Herman  Schaalan,  President,  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Rabbi  Alexander  M.  Schindler,  President, 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Reverend  Robert  Seel,  Executive  Presby- 
ter, Synod  of  the  Southwest,  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A. 


Ronald  Sider,  President,  Evangelicals  for 
Social  potion. 

Rabbi  Henry  Siegman,  Executive  Director, 
American  Jewish  Congress. 

Reverend  Simon  Smith,  S.J.,  Jesuit  Mis- 
sions, Inc. 

Reverend  Robert  F.  Smylie,  Association 
for  Peace  and  International  Affairs.  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Edward  F.  Snyder.  Executive  Secretary, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

Sojourners. 

Howard  Squadron.  Esq.,  President.  Con- 
ference of  Presidents  of  Major  American 
Jewish  Organizations,  and  President,  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress. 

Bishop  Walter  P.  Sullivan,  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Richmond,  VA. 

Synod  of  the  Southwest,  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

William  P.  Thompson.  Stated  Clerk,  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Daniel  Thursz,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Bnai  B'rith  International  Reverend 
John  H.  Tietjen.  President,  Christian  Semi- 
nary-Seminex. 

Dr.  Eugene  Turner,  Synod  Executive, 
Synod  of  the  Notheast,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

United  Methodist  Church. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  General  As- 
sembly. 

Reverend  Foy  Valentine,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Christian  Life  Commission  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Dr.  Vernon  B.  Van  Bruggen.  Presbytery 
Executive,  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
Synod  of  the  Northeast,  United  Presbyteri- 
an Church  of  the  U.S.A. 

Reverend  Paul  A.  Wee.  General  Secretary, 
Lutheran  World  Ministries. 

Bishop  Frederik  Wertz,  United  Methodist 
Church.  Washington,  DC. 

Reverend  Robert  White.  Minister  for 
Social  Issues,  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Reverend  Francis  X.  Winters.  S.  J..  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Relations  and  of 
Ethics.  Georgetown  University. 

Rabbi  Walter  Wurtzberger.  President, 
Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Yeates  County  Area  Council  of  Churches, 
Social  Concerns  Committee,  Pennyan,  NY. 

Reverend  H.  Davis  Yeuell.  Synod  Execu- 
tive of  the  Virginias,  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A. 

NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  esteemed  col- 
league. Senator  Kennedy,  this  morn- 
ing. We  are  relaunching  a  concept 
which  I  believe  provides  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  getting  a  grip  on  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  The  nuclear  freeze  is 
not  the  only  avenue  available  to  the 
arms  control  community.  But  I  have 
felt,  since  I  first  introduced  a  virtually 
identical  moratorium  amendment  to 
the  SALT  II  treaty,  that  it  is  the  only 
idea  which  makes  sense  on  so  many 
levels  at  once.  It  is  lime-sensitive.  It 
recognizes  that  we  are  poised  on  the 
edge  of  a  cliff  known  as  strategic  nu- 
clear parity.  It  recognizes  that  need 
for  an  idea  that  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
practical.  It  recognizes  the  urgency  of 
dealing  forthrightly  with  the  specter 
of  the  mutual  counterforce  relation- 
ship    between     the     U.S.     and     the 
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U.S.S.R.,  which  is  now  in  the  process 
of  crystallization. 

We  have  entered  an  era  in  which  re- 
markable scientific  advances  in  weap- 
onry have  dramatically  heightened 
strategic  instability.  Painstaking  ef- 
forts at  arms  control  are  likely  to  be 
overpowered  by  the  forces  generated 
by  mutual  suspicion  and  technological 
weapons  innovation. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  a  deci- 
sive point  of  demarcation  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  first- 
strike  counterforce  threshold.  Once 
this  strategic  Rubicon  has  been 
crossed,  the  arsenals  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  assumed  to  be  highly  vulnera- 
ble to  surprise  attack.  As  a  result,  ef- 
forts to  control  the  momentum  and  di- 
rection of  the  arms  race  will  be  vastly 
complicated;  the  possibility  for  acci- 
dental war  will  substantially  increase. 

The  mistrust  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  new  strategic  age 
will  be  characterized  by  a  world  bris- 
tling with  time-urgent,  offensive  weap- 
ons entailing  dramatic  loss  of  effective 
human  control  over  their  use,  the  in- 
creasing transfer  of  such  control  to 
computers  programed  to  respond  in 
minutes  to  nuclear  threats  both  real 
and  imagined,  and  the  movement  of 
war  technology  into  space.  This  strate- 
gic posture  on  both  sides  promises  to 
be  exacerbated  further  by  unpredict- 
able United  States-Soviet  geopolitical 
rivalry  over  increasingly  scarce  re- 
sources. 

Like  nitroglycerin  coating  a  match- 
stick,  this  layering  of  military  ad- 
vances over  global  economic  uncertain- 
ty will  likely  fuse  into  a  volatile,  po- 
tentially explosive  whole. 

These  trends  seem  ominous  and  un- 
mistakable. Only  an  iimovative  and 
unprecedented  agreement  between  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  in- 
creasingly embattled  Soviet  leadership 
can  bring  stability  to  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance. 

Instead  of  soberly  assessing  the  stra- 
tegic, political,  and  economic  vulner- 
ability of  the  U.S.S.R..  the  United 
States  bemoans  the  death  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic superiority.  This  self-destructive 
lament  is  increasingly  reminiscent  of 
the  bomber  and  missile  gaps  of  earlier 
decades.  We  again  seem  bent  on  ele- 
vating world  perceptions  of  Soviet 
strategic  power  to  underserved  heights 
and  unnecessarily  weakening  our  own 
image  in  the  eyes  of  our  allies  and  en- 
emies. 

It  is  critical  to  note  that  147  times 
within  the  past  20  months.  U.S.  com- 
puter malfunctions  have  signaled  a 
Soviet  strategic  attack.  Four  of  these 
incidents  were  severe  enough  to 
result  in  orders  to  strategic  forces  to 
increase  their  state  of  alert.  On  No- 
vember 9.  1979,  for  example,  a  mistake 
caused  by  a  programing  error  led  to 
the  signaling  of  a  Soviet  submarine- 


launched  attack.  According  to  Penta- 
gon sources,  it  took  6  minutes  for  U.S. 
command  authorities  to  make  a  posi- 
tive identification  of  the  mistake. 

The  fundamental  failure  of  the 
SALT  process  rests  with  its  inability  to 
throttle  the  engine  driving  the  arms 
race;  it  has  failed  to  deal  with  weap- 
ons-related scientific  advancement 
combined  with  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  warheads. 

In  1960.  both  sides  together  had 
6,500  nuclear  weapons:  today  they 
have  perhaps  16,000.  By  the  time 
SALT  II  would  have  ended  in  1985, 
there  would  have  been  22,500-24,400 
total  strategic  warheads.  Little  wonder 
that  there  was  only  a  strange,  half- 
hearted support  for  a  document  under 
which  the  nuclear  arsenals  would,  in 
the  name  of  "strategic  arms  limita- 
tion," be  expanded  beyond  the  present 
total,  which  has  an  explosive  equiva- 
lent of  some  1  million  Hiroshima-sized 
bombs. 

Along  with  the  failure  to  control  the 
number  of  weapons,  the  SALT  process 
has  been  notably  weak  in  addressing 
the  technological  breakthroughs  that 
have  begun  to  complicate  the  process 
of  arms  control.  Like  a  paper  clip  hold- 
ing together  a  charged  circuit,  the 
treaty  offered  at  best  a  precarious  so- 
lution to  a  fundamentally  dangerous 
condition.  Hence,  even  in  a  decade  gov- 
erned by  SALT  II,  both  sides  would 
pass  well  beyond  the  first-strike  coun- 
terforce threshold. 

A  decade  shadowed  by  the  high-ten- 
sion brinkmanship  of  a  first-strike 
world  can  be  avoided.  It  will  require, 
however,  a  historic  decision  to  freeze 
the  deployment  of  first-strike  weapon- 
ry on  both  sides.  It  will  also  require  an 
equally  unprecedented  decision  to  halt 
ongoing  advances  in  weapons  accuracy 
and  realiability. 

In  short,  it  will  require  a  nuclear 
moratorium. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  never  been  as  strategically 
equal  as  they  are  today.  Congressional 
testimony  from  military  experts 
makes  reference  to  rough  parity  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Moreover, 
this  rough  equality  exists  in  a  nuclear 
balance  where  neither  side  has  yet  ac- 
quired an  effective  first-strike  capabil- 
ity. The  new  arms  race  will  make 
mincemeat  of  the  present  strategic 
balance.  This  then  is  a  moment  of  his- 
toric opportunity. 

The  Reagan  administration  should 
move  forcefully,  therefore,  to  place  a 
moratorium  on  further  testing,  de- 
ployment and  production  of  strategic 
systems  at  the  heart  of  the  SALT  ne- 
gotiating process.  Such  a  proposal 
should  then  give  way  to  the  deeper 
cuts  advocated  by  President  Reagan. 
It  would  place  a  strict  ceiling  on  the 
arms  race  while  offering  profound  op- 
portunities for  nuclear  stability. 

A  moratorium  on  further  deploy- 
ment of  additional  missiles  and  bomb- 


ers would  effectively  prevent  large 
numbers  of  additional  warheads  from 
entering  the  arsenals  of  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
Such  a  limitation  on  warhead  num- 
bers, combined  with  the  diminution  of 
confidence  In  the  accuracies  of 
MIRV'ed  land-  and  sea-based  missiles, 
will  effectively  prevent  either  side 
from  crossing  the  first-strike  thresh- 
old. 

The  political,  strategic,  and  econom- 
ic benefits  flowing  from  a  moratorium 
agreement  would  be  unprecendented. 
The  United  States  would  benefit  from 
the  moratorium  concept  because  the 
agreement  would  prevent  further  de- 
ployment of  existing  or  new-genera- 
tion Soviet  SS-18  heavy  rockets,  as 
well  as  the  large  SS-17  and  SS-19  mis- 
siles. Combined  with  the  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  first-strike  advantage,  result- 
ing from  the  ban  on  flight  testing,  this 
would  substantially  diminish  the 
danger  of  a  Soviet  first-strike  threat. 
This,  in  turn,  would  lessen  the  need 
for  a  complex  and  enormously  expen- 
sive MX  system.  This  would  save  the 
United  States  an  absolute  minimum 
of  $50  billion,  which  could  be  redirect- 
ed toward  neglected  U.S.  conventional 
defense  needs  or  our  growing  depend- 
ency on  foreign  oil.  Additional  costs 
savings  associated  with  the  moratori- 
um would  easily  measure  in  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  through  1986. 

The  moratorium  agreement  would 
be  a  temporary  firebreak,  encircling 
and  containing  a  weapons  race  threat- 
ening to  rage  out  of  control.  Once  the 
agreement  had  controlled  armaments 
and  technological  advances  at  present 
strategic  levels,  the  intervening  years 
would  be  used  to  negotiate  a  specifical- 
ly phased,  balanced  reduction  of  weap- 
ons. Particular  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  time-urgent  MIRV'ed  mis- 
sile forces  on  both  sides. 

The  moratorium  benefits  from  its 
conceptual  simplicity.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration experienced  great  diffi- 
culties in  gaining  the  American  peo- 
ple's acceptance  of  SALT  II.  The  mor- 
atorium concept,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  inestimable  political  virtue  of 
simplicity.  Its  benefits  to  mankind  are 
readily  apparent  to  mankind  itself, 
rather  than  to  only  a  select  handful  of 
scientists  and  strategic  analysts.  There 
would  be  no  mistaking  the  moral  im- 
plications of  an  agreement  to  stop  the 
arms  race,  and  an  intense  national  and 
international  campaign  for  ratification 
could  be  effectively  mounted.  To  a 
world  now  cowering  in  the  face  of  the 
awesome  dangers  and  technological 
complexities  of  the  arms  race,  a  mora- 
torium would  symbolize  hope. 

Critics  are  likely  to  charge  that  the 
moratorium  will  be  rejected  outright 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  They  will  point 
to  Soviet  rejection  of  the  so-called 
deep-cut  proposal  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration   in    March    1977.    Close 
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analysis  of  this  proposal,  however,  re- 
veals that  it  was  almost  certainly  in- 
terpreted by  Soviet  leaders  as  locking 
them  into  a  position  of  strategic  inferi- 
ority. A  moratorium  today  would  es- 
tablish a  far  more  equal  strategic  bal- 
ance. 

By  signing  a  nuclear  moratorium 
agreement,  the  superpowers  would 
present  themselves  with  the  legal  and 
moral  authority  so  essential  to  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion in  the  developing  world. 

The  momentum  which  this  simple 
but  practical  idea  has  gained  in  com- 
munities and  houses  of  worship  across 
the  land  is  as  heartwarming  as  it  is  in- 
spirational. For  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  health  of  our  Nation  that  we 
remain  numb,  immobilized  to  this  ab- 
solute threat  to  the  Earth.  As  each 
day  passes,  we  inch  toward  global  sui- 
cide. We  invest  billions,  our  best 
minds,  and  God's  precious  resources  to 
transform  the  greatest  nightmare 
imaginable  into  reality.  It  must  stop. 
Now.  Only  from  this  point  can  we 
begin  the  work  of  reducing  and,  final- 
ly, eliminating  nuclear  weapons.  I  say 
to  my  friends  who  think  such  an  idea 
unrealistic,  show  me  the  realism  in  the 
mentality  which  now  prevails  and  tells 
us  that  nuclear  war  is  thinkable,  con- 
tainable, and  survivable.  Show  me  how 
it  can  possibly  be  justifiable  to  create 
weapons  so  destructive  that  sanction 
for  the  innocent  is  impossible.  We 
stand  by  as  children  starve  by  the  mil- 
lions because  we  lack  the  capability 
and  the  will  to  eliminate  hunger.  Yet 
we  have  found  the  will  to  develop  mis- 
siles capable  of  flying  over  the  polar 
cap  and  landing  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  their  destination.  This  is  not 
innovation;  it  is  a  profound  distortion 
of  man's  purpose  on  Earth. 

We  shall  set  our  own  course.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said,  upon  leaving 
office,  that  one  of  these  days  the 
people  would  make  the  governments 
of  the  world  stand  aside  to  let  them 
have  peace.  We  are  taking  a  bold  step 
in  that  direction  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  embarking  on  an  arms  race 
that  will  change  the  shape  of  strategic 
policy  and  enhance  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war.  This  will  be  done  in  the 
name  of  strategic  stability,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  tortuous 
path  toward  peace. 

The  nuclear  path  we  are  taking 
leads  us  through  a  precarious  unchart- 
ed minefield.  Leaders  on  both  sides 
will  inevitably  be  forced  to  make  deci- 
sions over  the  continuance  of  modem 
civilization  in  brief  moments  of  awe- 
some tension;  enormous  numbers  of 
weapons  on  Earth  and  in  space  will 
overwhelm  meager  efforts  at  arms 
control;  weapons  will  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  targeting  and  destroying  the 
forces  of  the  opposition  in  moments; 
the  age  will  bristle  with  international 
tension  over  the  acquisition  of  scarce 


resources  and  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  nations  committed  to 
defend  their  resources  at  all  costs. 
Once  surrounded  by  these  dangers,  it 
is  possible  that  we  could  find  our  way 
safely  out  of  this  nuclear  minefield.  It 
is  more  likely  that  we  would  not. 

But  history  has  shown  that  mo- 
ments of  overreaching  danger  can  also 
offer  glimpses  of  unprecedented  op- 
portunity and  hope.  Doors  remain 
open.  Remarkable,  unexplored  oppor- 
tunities exist.  And  if  civilized  man  is 
increasingly  frightened  and  anxious 
over  the  dangers  of  the  modern  age,  it 
is  also  true  that  history  has  shown  us 
to  be  graced  with  enormous  reservoirs 
of  energy  and  courage. 

Our  challenge  now  is  to  summon 
this  courage  and  to  renounce  the 
growing  sense  of  desperation  that 
seems  to  close  in  on  us  all  with  each 
passing  year.  A  future  brilliant  with 
the  force  of  human  energies  and  ideas 
awaits  our  decision  to  build  the  foun- 
dation of  our  survival. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
first  of  a  three-part  series  on  nuclear 
war  in  the  New  Yorker,  written  by 
Jonathan  Schell.  It  is  an  excellent, 
comprehensive  article  on  the  madness 
of  nuclear  war,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu}.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Yorker.  Feb.  1.  1982] 

Reflections:  The  Fate  or  the  Earth— A 
Republic  of  Insects  and  Grass 

Since  July  16,  1945.  when  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  detonated,  at  the  Trinity  test  site, 
near  Alamogordo.  New  Mexico,  mankind 
has  lived  with  nuclear  weapons  in  its  midst. 
Each  year,  the  number  of  boms  has  grown, 
until  now  there  are  some  fifty  thousand 
warheads  in  the  world,  possessing  the  explo- 
sive yield  of  roughly  twenty  billion  tons  of 
TNT,  or  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
times  the  yield  of  the  bomb  that  was 
dropped  by  the  United  States  on  the  city  of 
Hiroshima,  in  Japan,  less  than  a  month 
after  the  Trinity  explosion.  These  bombs 
were  built  as  "weapons"  for  "war,"  but  their 
significance  greatly  transcends  war  and  all 
its  causes  and  outcomes.  They  grew  out  of 
history,  yet  they  threaten  to  end  history. 
They  were  made  by  men,  yet  they  threaten 
to  annihilate  man.  They  are  a  pit  into  which 
the  whole  world  can  fall— a  nemesis  of  all 
human  Intentions,  actions,  and  hopes.  Only 
life  itself,  which  they  threaten  to  swallow- 
up,  can  give  the  measure  of  their  signifi- 
cance. Yet  in  spite  of  the  Immeasurable  im- 
portance of  nuclear  weapons,  the  world  has 
declined,  on  the  whole,  to  think  about  them 
very  much.  We  have  thus  far  failed  to  fash- 
ion, or  to  discover  within  ourselves,  an  emo- 
tional or  intellectual  or  political  respKjnse  to 
them.  This  peculiar  falluie  of  response,  in 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  of  an  immediate, 
unremitting  threat  to  their  existence  and  to 
the  existence  of  the  world  they  live  in  but 
do  nothing  about  iul-a  failure  in  which  both 
self-interest  and  frfllow-feeling  seem  to  have 
died— has  itself  been  such  a  striking  phe- 
nomenon that  it  has  to  be  regarded  as  an 
extremely  important   part   of   the  nuclear 


predicament  as  this  has  existed  so  far.  Only 
very  r/cently  have  there  been  signs,  in 
Europe  and  in  the  tJnited  States,  that 
public  opinion  has  been  stirring  awake,  and 
that  ordinary  people  may  be  beginning  to 
ask  themselves  how  they  should  respond  to 
the  nuclear  peril. 

In  what  follows.  I  shall  offer  some 
thoughts  on  the  origin  and  the  significance 
of  this  predicament,  on  why  we  have  so  long 
resisted  attempts  to  think  about  it  (we  even 
call  a  nuclear  holocaust  "unthinkable")  or 
deal  with  it.  and  on  the  shape  and  magni- 
tude of  the  choice  that  it  forces  upon  us. 
But  first  I  wish  to  describe  the  conse- 
quences for  the  world,  insofar  as  these  can 
be  known,  of  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust 
at  the  current  level  of  global  armament.  We 
have  lived  in  the  shadow  of  nuclear  arms  for 
more  than  thirty-six  years,  so  it  does  not 
seem  too  soon  for  us  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  them— to  acquaint  ourselves  with  such 
matters  as  the  "thermal  pulse."  the  "blast 
wave,"  and  the  "three  stages  of  radiation 
sickness."  A  description  of  a  full-scale  holo- 
caust seems  to  l)e  made  necessary  by  the 
simple  but  basic  rule  that  in  order  to  discuss 
something  one  should  first  know  what  it  is. 
A  considerable  number  of  excellent  studies 
concentrating  on  various  aspects  of  the 
damage  that  can  be  done  by  nuclear  arms 
do  exist,  many  of  them  written  only  in  the 
last  few  years. 

These  include  a  report  entitled  "The  Ef- 
fects of  Nuclear  War."  which  was  published 
in  1979  by  the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  and  which  deals  chiefly 
with  the  consequences  of  a  holocaust  for 
the  societies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union;  the  latest  (1977)  edition  of  the 
indispensable,  classic  textbook  "The  Effects 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,"  which  is  edited  by 
Samuel  Glasstone  and  PhUip  J.  Dolan 
(hereafter  I  shall  refer  to  it  as  "Glasstone") 
and  was  published  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  and 
which  makes  use  of  the  governments  find- 
ings from  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  and  from  the  American  nuclear- 
test  program  to  describe  the  characteristics 
and  the  destructive  effects  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions of  all  kinds:  "Hiroshima  and  Nagasa- 
ki," a  comprehensive  study,  carried  out  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  Japanese  scientists 
and  published  here  in  1981,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  bombing  of  those  two  cities: 
"Long-Term  Worldwide  Effects  of  Multiple 
Nuclear- Weapons  Detonations."  a  report  on 
the  global  ecological  consequences  of  a  nu- 
clear holocaust  which  was  published  in  1975 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  N.A.S.  report):  a 
report  of  research  conducted  in  1974  and 
1975  for  the  Department  of  Transporu- 
tion's  Climatic  Impact  Assessment  Program 
on  the  consequences  of  manmade  perturb- 
ances— including  the  explosion  of  nuclear 
weapons— of  the  earth's  atmosphere:  and 
"Survival  of  Pood  Crops  and  Livestock  in 
the  Event  of  Nuclear  War,"  proceedings  of  a 
1970  symposium  held  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  on  Long  Island,  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  at  which  the  ef- 
fects of  radiation  from  fallout  on  both  do- 
mesticated and  natural  ecosystems  were  dis- 
cussed. Drawing  on  these  and  other  printed 
sources,  and  also  on  interviews  that  I  con- 
ducted recently  with  a  number  of  scientists. 
I  have  attempted  to  piece  together  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  consequences  of  a 
full-scale  holocaust.  Such  an  account,  which 
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In  ite  nature  must  be  both  technical  and 
gniesome,  cannot  be  other  than  hateful  to 
dwell  on,  yet  it  may  be  only  by  descending 
into  this  hell  in  imagination  now  that  we 
can  hope  to  escape  descending  into  it  in  re- 
ality at  some  later  time.  The  knowledge  we 
thus  gain  cannot  in  itself  protect  us  from 
nuclear  annihilation,  but  without  it  we 
cannot  begin  to  take  the  measures  that  can 
actually  protect  us— or.  for  that  matter, 
even  begin  to  think  in  an  appropriate  way 
about  our  plight. 

The  widespread  belief  that  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust would  in  some  sense  bring  about  the 
end  of  the  world  has  been  reflected  in  the 
pronouncements  of  both  American  and 
Soviet  leaders  in  the  years  since  the  inven- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  For  example.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Eisenhower  wrote  in  a  letter  in 
1966  that  one  day  both  sides  would  have  to 
"meet  at  the  conference  table  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  era  of  armaments  has 
ended,  and  the  human  race  must  conform 
its  actions  to  this  truth  or  die."  More  re- 
cently—at a  press  conference  In  1974— Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  said  that 
"the  accumulation  of  nuclear  arms  has  to  be 
constrained  if  mankind  is  not  to  destroy 
itself."  And  President  Jimmy  Carter  said  in 
his  farewell  address  a  year  ago  that  after  a 
nuclear  holocaust  "the  survivors,  if  any. 
would  live  In  despair  amid  the  poisoned 
ruins  of  a  civilization  that  had  committed 
suicide."  Soviet  leaders  have  been  no  less 
categorical  in  their  remarks.  In  late  1981, 
for  example,  the  Soviet  government  printed 
a  booklet  in  which  it  stated.  "The  Soviet 
Union  holds  that  nuclear  war  would  be  a 
universal  disaster,  and  that  it  would  most 
probably  mean  the  end  of  civilization.  It 
may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  mankind." 
In  these  and  other  statements,  examples  of 
which  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Soviet  and  American  leaders  have  acknowl- 
edged the  supreme  importance  of  the  nucle- 
ar peril.  However,  they  have  not  been  pre- 
cise about  what  level  of  catastrophe  they 
were  speaking  of,  and  a  variety  of  different 
outcomes,  including  the  annihilation  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  the  destruction  of 
"human  civilization."  the  extinction  of  man- 
kind, and  the  extinction  of  life  on  earth, 
have  been  mentioned,  in  loose  rhetorical 
fashion,  more  or  less  interchangeably.  No 
doubt,  the  leaders  have  been  vague  in  part 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  making  reliable 
predictions  about  an  event  that  has  no  prec- 
edent. Yet  It  seems  important  to  arrive,  on 
the  basis  of  available  information,  at  some 
Judgment  concerning  the  likelihood  of  these 
outcomes,  for  they  are  not  the  same.  Nor, 
presumably,  would  the  appropriate  political 
response  to  all  of  them  be  the  same.  The  an- 
nihilation of  the  belligerent  nations  would 
be  a  catastrophe  beyond  anything  in  histo- 
ry, but  it  would  not  be  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  destruction  of  human  civilization, 
even  without  the  biological  destruction  of 
the  human  species,  may  perhaps  rightly  be 
called  the  end  of  the  world,  since  it  would 
be  the  end  of  that  sum  of  cultural  achieve- 
ments and  human  relationships  which  con- 
stitutes what  many  people  mean  when  they 
speak  of  "the  world."  The  biological  de- 
struction of  mankind  would,  of  course,  be 
the  end  of  the  world  in  a  stricter  sense.  As 
for  the  destruction  of  all  life  on  the  planet, 
it  would  be  not  merely  a  human  but  a  plane- 
tary end— the  death  of  the  earth.  And  al- 
though the  annihilation  of  other  forms  of 
life  could  hardly  be  of  concern  to  human 
beings  once  they  themselves  had  been  anni- 
hilated, this  more  comprehensive,  planetary 
termination  is  nevertheless  full  of  sorrowful 


meaning  for  us  ats  we  reflect  on  the  possibili- 
ty now,  while  we  still  exist.  We  not  only  live 
on  the  earth  but  also  are  of  the  earth,  and 
the  thought  of  its  death,  or  even  of  its  muti- 
lation, touches  a  deep  chord  in  our  nature. 
Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  a  number  of 
observers  liave.  especially  in  recent  years, 
denied  that  a  holocaust  would  obliterate 
even  the  societies  directly  attacked.  If  this 
were  so.  then  nuclear  weapons,  while  re- 
maining fearsome,  would  be  qualitatively  no 
different  from  other  weapons  of  war.  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  nuclear  predicament 
would  melt  away.  (In  the  discussions  of 
some  analysts,  nuclear  attacks  are  made  to 
sound  almost  beneficial.  For  example,  one 
official  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  wrote 
a  few  years  back  that  although  it  might  be 
"verging  on  the  macabre"  to  say  so.  "a  nu- 
clear war  could  alleviate  some  of  the  factors 
leading  to  today's  ecological  disturbances 
that  are  due  to  current  high-population  con- 
centrations^  and  heavy  industrial  produc- 
tion." Accotding  to  a  different,  less  sanguine 
view  of  th^gs.  this  observation  and  other 
cheerful  aalM?  of  the  kind  which  crop  up 
from  time  to  time  in  the  literature  go  well 
over  the  verge  of  the  macabre.) 

Anyone  who  inquires  Into  the  effects  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  Is  bound  to  be  assailed  by 
powerful  and  conflicting  emotions.  Preemi- 
nent among  these,  almost  certainly,  will  be 
an  overwhelming  revulsion  at  the  tremen- 
dous scene  of  devastation,  suffering,  and 
death  which  is  opened  to  view.  And  accom- 
panying the  revulsion  there  may  be  a  sense 
of  helplessness  and  defeat,  brought  about 
by  an  awareness  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
human  soul  to  take  in  so  much  horror.  A 
nuclear  holocaust,  widely  regarded  as  "un- 
thinkable" but  never  as  undoable.  appears 
to  confront  us  with  an  action  that  we  eoii 
perform  but  cannot  quite  conceive.  Follow- 
ing upon  these  first  responses,  there  may 
come  a  recoil,  and  a  decision,  whether  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  not  to  think  any 
longer  about  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. (Since  a  holocaust  is  a  wholly  pro- 
spective rather  than  a  present  calamity,  the 
act  of  thinking  about  It  is  voluntary,  and 
the  choice  of  not  thinking  about  It  Is  always 
available.)  When  one  tries  to  face  the  nucle- 
ar predicament,  one  feels  sick,  whereas 
when  one  pushes  It  out  of  mind,  as  appar- 
ently one  must  do  most  of  the  time  in  order 
to  carry  on  with  life,  one  feels  well  Ugain. 
But  this  feeling  of  well-being  is  based  on  a 
denial  of  the  most  Important  reality  of  our 
time,  and  therefore  Is  itself  a  kind  of  sick- 
ness. A  sodety  that  systematically  shuts  Its 
eyes  to  an  urgent  peril  to  Its  physical  surviv- 
al and  falls  to  take  any  steps  to  save  itself 
cannot  be  called  psychologically  well.  In 
effect,  whether  we  think  about  nuclear 
weapons  or  avoid  thinking  about  them, 
their  presence  among  us  makes  us  sick,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  of  a  purely  mental 
or  emotional  nature  that  we  can  do  about  It. 

A  part  of  our  quandary  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  even  a  denial  of  the  reality  stems  from 
what  is,  in  a  sense,  a  refusal  to  accept  nucle- 
ar annihilation:  that  is,  a  refusal  to  accept 
even  in  imagination  what  Dr.  Robert  Jay 
Lifton.  the  author  of  pioneering  studies  of 
the  psychology  of  the  nuclear  predicament, 
has  appropriately  called  an  "immersion  in 
death."  As  such,  the  denial  may  have  inter- 
mixed in  it  something  that  Is  valuable  and 
worthy  of  respect.  Like  active  revulsion  and 
protest  against  nuclear  weapons,  a  denial  of 
their  reality  may  spring— In  part,  at  least— 
from  a  love  of  life,  and  since  a  love  of  life 
may  ultimately  be  all  that  we  have  to  pit 
against     our     doom,     we     cannot     afford 


thoughtlessly  to  tear  aside  any  of  its  mani- 
festations. Because  denial  is  a  form  of  self- 
protection,  if  only  against  anguishing 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  because  it  con- 
tains something  useful,  and  perhaps  even,  in 
its  way.  necessary  to  life,  anyone  who  in- 
vites people  to  draw  aside  the  veil  and  look 
at  the  peril  face  to  face  is  at  risk  of  trespass- 
ing on  inhibitions  that  are  a  part  of  our  hu- 
manity. I  hope  in  this  article  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  possible  respect  for  all 
forms  of  refusal  to  accept  the  unnatural  and 
horrifying  prospect  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

When  men  split  the  nucleus  of  the  atom, 
they  unleashed  into  terrestrial  nature  a 
basic  energy  of  the  cosmos— the  energy 
latent  in  mast— which  had  never  before 
been  active  in  any  major  way  on  earth. 
Until  then,  this  energy  had  been  kept  large- 
ly within  the  nucleus  by  a  force  known  to 
physicists  as  the  strong  force,  which  is  the 
glue  that  holds  the  nucleus  of  an  atom  to- 
gether, and  is  by  far  the  strongest  of  the 
four  basic  forces  that  determine  the  behav- 
ior of  all  matter  in  the  universe.  The  strong 
force  and  what  Is  called  the  weak  force  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  static  properties 
of  nuclei. 

The  two  others,  which,  being  outside  the 
nucleus,  had  until  the  explosion  of  nuclear 
weapons  been  responsible  for  virtually  all 
life  and  motion  on  earth  since  the  earth's 
formation,  four  and  a  half  billion  years  ago, 
are  the  electromagnetic  force,  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for,  among  other  things,  all  chem- 
ical bonds,  and  the  gravitational  force, 
which  is  a  force  of  attraction  between 
masses.  It  is  largely  because  strong-force  re- 
actions, in  which  the  energy  In  mass  is  re- 
leased, were  almost  entirely  excluded  from 
terrestrial  affairs  (one  of  the  few  exceptions 
Is  a  spontaneous  nuclear  chain  reaction  that 
once  broke  out  In  a  West  African  uranium 
deposit)  and  because  weak-force  reactions 
(manifested  in  the  decay  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials) were  inconspicuous  enough  to  go 
mostly  unnoticed  that  the  two  great  conser- 
vation laws  of  nineteenth-century  physics— 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  mass— ap- 
peared to  physicists  of  that  time  to  hold 
true.  Nineteenth-century  science  believed 
that  mass  and  energy  constituted  separate, 
closed  systems.  In  which  the  amount  of  each 
remained  forever  constant,  no  matter  what 
transformations  each  might  undergo.  It  was 
not  until  twentieth-century  physicists,  pur- 
suing their  investigations  into  the  realms  of 
the  Irreducibly  small  and  the  unexceedably 
large,  examined  the  properties  of  energy, 
mass.  time,  and  space  in  the  subatomic 
realm  and  the  cosmic  realm  that  mass  and 
energy  were  discovered  to  be  Interchange- 
able entities.  The  new  relationship  was  gov- 
erned by  Albert  Einstein's  laws  of  relativity 
and  by  quantum  theory,  and  these— not  to 
go  deeply  into  theoretical  matters— can  be 
described  as  general  physical  laws  of  the 
universe,  of  which  the  Newtonian  laws 
proved  to  be  limiting  cases.  (It  is  because 
the  limits  included  almost  all  the  middle- 
sized  phenomena  readily  available  to  human 
inspection  that  the  need  for  more  encom- 
passing laws  was  not  felt  until  our  century.) 

Broadly  speaking,  Newtonian  physics 
emerged  as  a  human-scale  or  earthly-scale 
physics,  valid  for  velocities  and  sizes  com- 
monly encountered  by  human  senses,  while 
relativity  together  with  quantum  theory 
was  recognized  as  a  universal  physics,  valid 
for  all  phenomena.  (Something  of  the  un- 
canny quality  of  modem  physics'  violation 
of  common  sense— by.  for  instance,  the  con- 
cept of  "curved  space"— inheres  in  the  seem- 
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ingly  ungraspable.  and  therefore  "unreal. " 
power  of  nuclear  weapons,  whose  construc- 
tion is  based  on  the  new  principles.)  Like- 
wise, the  laws  of  conservation  of  mass  and 
energy  held,  to  a  high  degree  of  approxima- 
tion, for  most  then  observable  earthly  ener- 
gies, masses,  and  velocities  but  broke  down 
for  the  energies,  masses,  and  velocities  in 
the  subatomic  realm.  Einstein  noted,  "It 
turned  out  that  the  inertia  of  a  system  nec- 
essarily depends  on  its  energy  content,  and 
this  led  straight  to  the  notion  that  inert 
mass  Is  simply  latent  energy.  The  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  mass  lost  its  inde- 
pendence and  became  fused  with  that  of  the 
conservation  of  energy."  Of  mass  in  its  slow- 
moving,  relatively  unenergetic  terrestrial 
state,  Einstein  remarked,  "It  is  as  though  a 
man  who  is  fabulously  rich  [i.e.,  mass] 
should  never  spend  or  griive  away  a  cent  [i.e., 
of  its  energy];  no  one  could  tell  how  rich  he 
was,"  and  on  that  ground  Einstein  excused 
his  nineteenth-century  predecessors  for  fail- 
ing to  notice  what  he  called  the  "tremen- 
dous energy "  in  mass.  By  comparison  with 
the  forms  of  energy  active  on  earth  during 
its  first  four  and  a  half  billion  years,  the 
amount  of  energy  latent  in  mass  was  indeed 
tremendous. 

The  rate  of  conversion  of  mass  into 
energy  is  given  by  Einstein's  formula 
E=mc',  or  energy  equals  mass  times  the 
speed  of  light  squared— a  formula  that  has 
won  what  is.  considering  the  fateful  Impor- 
tance it  has  assumed  for  the  survival  of 
human  life,  a  well-justified  place  in  popular 
folklore.  Since  the  speed  of  light  is  over  a 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thoussuid  miles  (>er 
second— the  greatest  velocity  attainable  by 
anything  in  the  universe— the  value  In 
energy  obtained  from  the  transformation  of 
even  small  quantities  of  mass  Is  extremely 
high.  For  example,  the  amount  of  mass  ex- 
pended in  the  destruction  of  Hiroshima  was 
about  a  gram— or  one-thirtieth  of  an  ounce. 
(The  bomb  itself,  a  complex  machine, 
weighed  four  tons.)  It  would  have  required 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  TNT 
to  release  the  same  amount  of  energy.  You 
might  say  that  the  energy  yielded  by  appli- 
cation of  the  universal  physics  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  exceeds  the  energy  yielded  by 
that  of  the  terrestrial,  or  planetary,  physics 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  cosmos  ex- 
ceeds the  earth.  Yet  it  was  within  the 
earth's  comparatively  tiny,  frail  ecosphere 
that  mankind  released  the  newly  tapped 
cosmic  energy.  In  view  of  this  scientific 
background.  President  Harry  Truman  was 
speaking  to  the  point  when,  in  his  an- 
nouncement that  the  United  States  had 
dropped  an  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima,  he 
told  the  world  that  '"the  basic  power  of  the 
universe"  had  been  harnessed  for  war  by 
the  United  States,  and  added  that  "the 
force  from  which  the  sun  draws  its  powers 
has  been  loosed  against  those  who  brought 
war  to  the  Par  East."  The  huge— the  mon- 
strous—disproportion between  "the  basic 
power  of  the  universe "  and  the  merely  ter- 
restrial creatures  by  which  and  against 
which  it  was  aimed  In  anger  defined  the 
dread  predicament  that  the  world  has  tried, 
and  failed,  to  come  to  terms  with  ever 
since. 

It  was  fortunate  for  earthly  life  that  it 
grew  up  sheltered  from  strong-force  reac- 
tions and  from  the  nuclear  energies  that 
they  release:  in  fact.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
life  could  have  developed  at  all  on  earth  if  it 
had  somehow  been  conditioned  by  continu- 
ous strong-force  reactions.  These  release 
enormous  bursts  of  energy  themselves,  but 
they  also  set  the  stage  for  the  protracted  re- 


lease of  energy  by  the  other  nuclear  force— 
the  weak  force— in  the  form  of  nuclear  radi- 
ation. When  an  atomic  nucleus  Is  split,  re- 
leasing energy,  various  unstable  isotopes  are 
produced,  and  these  new  nuclei,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  weak  force, 
decay,  emitting  radioactivity  into  the  envi- 
ronment. Most  of  the  radioactivity  that 
occurs  naturally  on  earth  is  emitted  by  ra- 
dioactive isotopes  created  in  strong-force  re- 
actions that  occurred  before  the  formation 
of  the  earth— in  early  supemovae  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  universe,  when  atoms  were 
taking  shape— and  by  new  unstable  isotopes 
that  are  the  products  of  this  radioactivity. 
(A  smaller  amount  of  radioactivity  is  being 
continually  created  by  the  bombardment  of 
the  earth  with  cosmic  rays.)  The  original  ra- 
dioactive isotopes  are  like  clocks  that  were 
wound  up  once  and  have  been  running  down 
ever  since.  Their  numbers  have  been  de- 
creasing as  their  nuclei  have  decayed  and 
become  stable,  with  each  species  dwindling 
at  a  precise  and  different  rate.  Left  to  itself, 
the  planet's  supply  of  radioactivity  would, 
over  billions  of  years,  have  gradually  de- 
clined. But  when  man  began  to  split  the 
nuclei  of  atoms,  in  bombs  and  in  nuclear  re- 
actors, he  began  to  create  fresh  batches  of 
radioactive  materials,  and  these,  like  new 
clocks  set  ticking,  emitted  new  radiation  as 
they  also  began  to  dwindle  away  toward  sta- 
bility. (Testing  in  the  atmosphere  was 
banned  by  treaty  In  1963— France  and  China 
did  not  concur  and  have  since  held  atmos- 
pheric tests— but  before  that  it  Increased 
the  background  radiation  of  the  earth.  As  a 
result,  the  present  annual  per-capita  radi- 
ation dose  In  the  United  States  is  four  and  a 
half  percent  above  the  natural  background 
level  for  this  country.)  In  general  magni- 
tude, the  energy  of  radioactive  emissions 
greatly  overmatches  the  strength  of  the 
chemical  bonds  that  hold  living  things  to- 
gether. 

The  vulnerability  to  radioactivity  of  ge- 
netic material,  in  particular,  is  well  known. 
It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  when 
cosmic  energies  are  turned  loose  on  a  small 
planet,  overwhelming  destruction  is  the 
result.  Einstein  was  only  one  among  many 
far-seeing  people  to  express  an  understand- 
ing of  this  fundamental  mismatch  of 
strengths  when  he  stated.  In  1950.  as  he  con- 
templated the  likely  detonation  of  a  hydro- 
gen— or  thermonuclear— bomb  (the  first  one 
was  actually  exploded,  by  the  United  States 
In  the  fall  of  1952),  that  "radioactive  poison- 
ing of  the  atmosphere  and  hence  armihila- 
tion  of  any  life  on  earth  has  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  technical  possibilities. " 

The  path  of  scientific  discovery  from  Ein- 
stein's formulation,  in  1905  for  the  conver- 
sion of  mass  Into  energy  to  the  actual  re- 
lease by  man  of  nuclear  energy— a  path  in 
which  the  principles  of  quantum  mechanics 
had  to  be  developed  and  the  basic  structure 
of  matter  had  to  be  unfolded— took  several 
decades  to  travel.  As  late  as  the  early  nine- 
teen-thirties,  many  of  the  best -qualified  sci- 
entists had  no  notion  that  the  nucleiis  of 
the  atom  could  be  fissioned.  But  in  1938  two 
Austrian  physicists,  Lise  Meitner  and  Otto 
Frisch,  correctly  interpreting  the  results  of 
some  earlier  experiments,  announced  that  if 
uranium  atoms  were  bombarded  with  neu- 
trons they  would  split— or  fission— into 
nearly  equal  parts,  forming  new  elements 
and  releasing  some  of  their  mass  as  energy, 
the  amount  being  calculable  by  Einstein's 
renowned  equation.  The  next  step  in  obtain- 
ing usable  energy  from  matter  would  be  to 
bring  about  a  chain  reaction  of  fissioning 
uranium  atoms,  and  this  was  undertaken  in 


1939  by  the  United  SUtes  government,  first 
under^he  auspices  of  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Uranium  and  later  by  the  secret, 
multi-billion-dollar  program  known  as  the 
Manhattan  Project,  whose  aim  was  to  build 
an  atomic  bomb  for  use  by  the  Allies  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

When  a  uranium  nucleus  is  split,  it  re- 
leases several  neutrons  at  high  velocity.  In  a 
chain  reaction,  the  neutrons  released  split 
other  nuclei,  which,  in  turn,  release  other 
neutrons,  and  these  neutrons  split  still  fur- 
ther nuclei,  and  so  on— in  a  series  that  ends 
only  when  the  available  material  is  used  up 
or  dispersed.  In  some  substances,  such  as 
uranium-235  or  plutonium-239.  a  spontane- 
ous chain  reaction  will  start  when  enough 
of  the  material— a  quantity  known  as  a  criti- 
cal mass— is  assembled  in  one  place.  But  a 
chain  reaction  does  not  necessarily  make  a 
bomb.  For  an  explosion  to  occur,  the  reac- 
tion has  to  go  on  long  enough  for  explosive 
energies  to  build  up  before  the  immensely 
rapid  expansion  of  the  fissionable  material 
brought  about  by  the  energy  released  in  the 
chain  reaction  terminates  the  reaction.  The 
required  prolongation  can  be  produced  by 
sudden  compression  of  the  fissionable  mate- 
rial to  a  very  high  density.  Then  the  neu- 
trons, flying  about  among  the  more  tightly 
packed  atoms,  will  spawn  a  larger  number  of 

"generations"  of  fissioned  nuclei  before  the 
chain  reaction  is  halted  by  dispersion.  Since 
the  number  of  fissions  increases  exponen- 
tially with  each  new  generation,  a  huge 
amount  of  energy  is  created  very  rapidly  in 
the  late  generations  of  the  reaction.  Accord- 
ing to  Glasstone.  the  release  of  energy 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
TNT  would  require  the  creation  of  fifty- 
eight  generations  before  the  reaction  ended, 
and  ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of 
the  energy  would  be  released  in  the  last 
seven  generations.  Since  each  generation 
would  require  no  more  than  a  hundred-mil- 
lionth of  a  second,  this  energy  would  be  re- 
leased in  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  millionth  of 
a    second.    ("Clearly."    Glasstone    remarks 

"most  of  the  fission  energy  is  released  in  an 
extremely  short  period.") 

In  a  fission  reaction,  energy  is  released  in 
an  expenditure  of  mass.  Each  atom  contains 
a  balance  of  forces  and  energies.  Within  the 
nucleus,  the  "tremendous  energy  "  latent  in 
mass  is  kept  out  of  general  circulation  by 
the  binding  action  of  the  strong  force,  hold- 
ing the  particles  of  the  nucleus— its  protons 
and  neutrons— together.  The  strong  force, 
however,  is  opposed  by  positive  electrical 
charges  that  are  carried  by  the  protons  in 
the  nucleus  and  tend  to  drive  the  protons 
apart.  The  nuclei  of  the  heaviest  atoms, 
such  as  uranium  and  Plutonium,  are  the 
least  tightly  bound  together,  because  they 
contain  the  largest  numbers  of  protons  and 
so  the  electrical  repulsion  is  greatest  in 
them.  (In  fact,  the  presence  of  the  disinte- 
grative pressure  of  the  electrical  force 
within  nuclei,  which  increases  with  the 
number  of  protons,  forms  an  upper  limit  to 
the  size  of  nuclei;  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  they  cannot  cohere  for  any  length  of 
time.)  Because  of  the  relative  weakness  of 
the  binding  force  In  the  heaviest  nuclei, 
they  are  the  best  for  fissioning.  When  the 
nucleus  of  an  atom  of  uranium-235  is  struck 
by  a  neutron,  the  binding  grip  of  the  strong 
force  is  loosed,  electrical  repulsion  takes 
over,  the  nucleus  divides,  and  its  fragments 
are  driven  apart  with  an  energy  of  motion 
which.  In  obedience  to  Einstein's  equation. 
Is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  mass  lost 
times  the  speed  of  light  squared. 
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Energy  can  also  be  released  by  fusion, 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
To  cause  fusion,  nuclei  must  be  driven 
against  one  another  with  such  velocity  that 
the  electrical  repulsion  between  their  re- 
spective protons  is  overcome  and  the  strong 
force  can  act  to  bind  them  together  into 
new  nuclei.  The  best  nuclei  for  fusion  are 
the  lightest— those  of  hydrogen  and  its  iso- 
topes and  the  elements  nearest  them  in 
mass,  because,  having  the  fewest  protons, 
they  have  the  smallest  amount  of  electrical 
repulsion  to  overcome.  Dr.  Henry  Kendall, 
who  teaches  physics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  guides  research 
in  particle  physics  there,  and  who,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
has  for  many  years  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  nuclear  question 
in  all  its  aspects,  recently  described  to  me 
what  happens  in  a  fusion  resiction.  "Let  a 
small  rounded  depression— or  'well,'  to  use 
the  proper  physical  term— in  a  level  board 
stand  for  a  nucleus,  and  let  a  much  smaller 
steel  ball  stand  for  a  particle,"  he  said.  "If 
you  roll  the  ball  along  the  board  at  the  well, 
it  will  travel  down  one  side  of  the  well,  up 
the  other,  and  out  again.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  start  the  ball  rolling  at  a  point 
partway  down  one  side  of  the  well,  it  will 
rise  to  an  equal  height  on  the  other  side, 
then  return  to  its  starting  point,  and.  bar- 
ring other  Influences,  continue  to  oscillate 
like  that  forever.  This  is  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  bound  sUte  of  the  particle  in  the 
nucleus.  The  problem  of  fusion  is  to  intro- 
duce the  steel  ball  into  the  well  from  the 
outside  and  have  it  remain  there  in  the 
bound  state  instead  of  shooting  out  the 
other  side.  It  can  do  this  only  by  somehow 
giving  up  energy.  In  fusion,  we  give  the 
name  'binding  energy'  to  the  amount  that 
must  be  given  up  for  the  outside  particle  to 
become  bound  in  the  well.  A  good  example 
of  this  loss  of  energy  occurs  in  the  fusion  of 
deuterium  and  tritium,  two  Isotopes  of  hy- 
drogen. The  tritium  nucleus  contains  one 
proton  and  two  neutrons,  and  the  deuteri- 
um nucleus  contains  one  proton  and  one 
neutron,  for  a  total  of  five  particles.  In  the 
fusion  of  these  isotopes,  four  of  the  parti- 
cles—two neutrons  and  two  protons— hang 
together  very  tightly,  and  are  able  to  swat 
out  the  remaining  neutron  with  incredible 
violence,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  energy.  And  this  is  the  energy 
that  a  fusion  reaction  releases.  Once  the 
four  other  particles  have  done  that,  they 
can  run  around  in  their  hole  undisturbed. 
But  in  order  for  this  or  any  fusion  reaction 
to  take  place  the  nuclei  have  to  be  driven 
very  close  together.  Only  then  can  the 
strong  force  reach  out  its  stubby  but  power- 
ful arms  in  the  giant  handshake  that  fuses 
the  nuclei  together  and  unleashes  the  ex- 
plosive energy  of  the  hydrogen  bomb." 

Fission  and  fusion  can  occur  in  a  great 
many  forms,  but  in  all  of  them  mass  Is  lost, 
the  grip  of  the  strong  force  is  tightened  on 
the  products  of  the  reaction,  and  energy  is 
released.  A  typical  hydrogen  bomb  is  a  four- 
stage  device.  In  the  first  stage,  a  convention- 
al explosion  is  set  off;  in  the  second  stage, 
the  conventional  explosion  initiates  a  fission 
reaction,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  atomic  bomb: 
in  the  third  stage,  the  heat  from  the  atomic 
bomb  initiates  a  fusion  reaction;  and  In  the 
fourth  stage  neutrons  from  the  fusion  reac- 
tion initiate  additional  fission,  on  a  scale 
vastly  greater  than  the  first,  in  a  surround- 
ing blanket  of  fissionable  material.  In  my 
conversation  with  Dr.  Kendall,  he  described 
the  explosion  of  an  average  hydrogen  bomb 
to  me  in  somewhat  more  detail.  "The  trig- 


ger." he  said,  "consists  of  a  carefully  fash- 
ioned, subcritical,  spherical  piece  of  Plutoni- 
um, with  a  neutron-initiator  device  in  its  in- 
terior and  a  high-explosive  jacket  surround- 
ing it.  Things  begin  when  detonators  all 
over  the  sphere  of  the  high-explosive  jacket 
go  off— as  nearly  simultaneously  as  the 
design  permits.  Now  the  high-exposive 
jacket  explodes  and  sends  a  shock  wave 
travelling  inward  in  a  shrinking  concentric 
sphere,  and  gaining  in  force  and  tempera- 
ture as  it  proceeds.  When  its  leading  edge 
reaches  the  plutonium  core,  there  is  an 
abrupt  jump  in  pressure,  which  squeezes  the 
Plutonium  In  on  all  sides  with  great  preci- 
sion. The  pressure  makes  the  plutonium  go 
from  subcritical  to  supercritical.  At  this 
point,  the  neutron  initiator  fires,  and  the 
chain  reaction  begins.  The  trick  is  to  com- 
press the  plutonium  as  much  as  possible  as 
quickly  as  possible,  because  then  more  gen- 
erations of  nuclei  will  be  fissioned,  and  more 
energy  will  be  released,  before  the  explo- 
sion, in  effect,  blows  itself  out.  When  that 
happens,  all  the  energy  from  the  plutonium 
trigger  will  have  been  released,  and  particles 
whose  atomic  Identity  has  been  lost  will  be 
boiling  and  surging  in  an  expanding  sphere 
whose  temperature  exceeds  stellar  level.  In 
all  the  universe,  temperatures  of  equal  heat 
are  to  be  found  only  in  such  transient  phe- 
nomena as  exploding  supemovae.  Now  the 
fusion— otherwise  known  as  the  thermonu- 
clear reaction,  because  of  the  extreme  heat 
needed  to  initiate  it— can  begin.  The  fusion 
fuels— lithium  and  isotopes  of  hydrogen— fly 
around  wildi  such  velocity  that  they  can 
simply  coast  right  into  one  another,  spitting 
out  nuclear  particles  as  they  fuse.  This  is 
not  a  chain  reaction,  but  again  the  explo- 
sion is  stopped  by  the  expansion  caused  by 
its  own  heat.  By  the  time  that  happens, 
however,  the  last  staige— the  fissioning,  by 
neutrons  released  Ijoth  by  the  fission  trigger 
and  by  the  fusion  reaction,  of  the  surround- 
ing blanket  of  material,  which  might  be  ura- 
nium-238— ts  under  way.  There  is  basically 
no  limit  to  the  size  or  yield  of  a  thermonu- 
clesir  weapon.  The  only  limits  on  a  bomb's 
destructive  effect  are  the  earth's  capacity  to 
absorb  the  blast." 

Whereas  most  conventional  bombs 
produce  only  one  destructive  effect— the 
shock  wave— nuclear  weapons  produce  many 
destructive  effects.  At  the  moment  of  the 
explosion,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
weapon  material,  instantly  gasified,  is  at  the 
superstellar  level,  the  pressure  is  millions  of 
times  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure.  Im- 
mediately, radiation,  consisting  mainly  of 
gamma  rays,  which  are  a  very  high-energy 
form  of  electromagnetic  radiation,  begins  to 
stream  outward  Into  the  environment.  This 
is  called  the  "initial  nuclear  radiation,"  and 
is  the  first  of  the  destructive  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear explosion.  In  an  air  burst  of  a  one- 
megaton  bomb— a  bomb  with  the  explosive 
yield  of  a  million  tons  of  TNT,  which  is  a 
medium-sized  weapon  in  present-day  nucle- 
ar arsenals— the  initial  nuclear  radiation 
can  kill  unprotected  human  beings  in  an 
area  of  some  six  square  miles.  Virtually  sl- 
multaneoualy  with  the  initial  nuclear  radi- 
ation, in  a  second  destructive  effect  of  the 
explosion,  an  electromagnetic  pulse  is  gener- 
ated by  the  intense  gamma  radiation  acting 
on  the  air.  In  a  high-altitude  detonation, 
the  pulse  can  knock  out  electrical  equip- 
ment over  a  wide  area  by  inducing  a  power- 
ful surge  of  voltage  through  various  conduc- 
tors, such  as  antennas,  overhead  power 
lines,  pipes,  and  railroad  tracks.  The  De- 
fense Department's  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  reported  in  1977  that  a  single  multi- 


kiloton  nuclear  weapon  detonated  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  over  Omaha.  Ne- 
braska, could  generate  an  electromagnetic 
pulse  strong  enough  to  damage  solid-state 
electrical  circuits  throughout  the  entire 
continental  United  States  and  in  parts  of 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  thus  threaten  to 
bring  the  economies  of  these  countries  to  a 
halt.  When  the  fusion  and  fission  reactions 
have  blown  theniselves  out,  a  fireball  takes 
shape.  As  it  expands,  energy  is  absorbed  in 
the  form  of  X  rays  by  the  surrounding  air, 
and  then  the  air  re-radlates  a  portion  of 
that  energy  into  the  environment  in  the 
form  of  the  thermal  pulse— a  wave  of  blind- 
ing light  and  Intense  heat— which  Is  the 
third  of  the  destructive  effects  of  a  nuclear 
explosion.  (If  the  burst  Is  low  enough,  the 
fireball  touches  the  ground,  vaporizing  or 
incinerating  almost  everything  within  it.) 
The  thermal  pulse  of  a  one-megaton  bomb 
lasts  for  about  ten  seconds  and  can  cause 
second-degree  bums  in  exposed  human 
beings  at  a  distance  of  nine  and  a  half  miles, 
or  In  an  area  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty  square  miles,  and  that  of  a  twenty- 
megaton  bomb  (a  large  weapon  by  modem 
standards)  lasts  for  about  twenty  seconds 
and  can  produce  the  same  consequences  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  miles,  or  in  an  area 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty 
square  miles.  As  the  fireball  expands,  it  also 
sends  out  a  blast  wave  in  all  directions,  and 
this  is  the  fourth  destructive  effect  of  the 
explosion.  The  blast  wave  of  an  air-burst 
one-megaton  bomb  can  flatten  or  severely 
damage  all  but  the  strongest  buildings 
within  a  radius  of  four  and  a  half  miles,  and 
that  of  a  twenty-megaton  bomb  can  do  the 
same  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles.  As  the 
fireball  bums.  It  rises,  condensing  water 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  form 
the  characteristic  mushroom  cloud.  If  the 
bomb  has  been  set  off  on  the  ground  or 
close  enough  to  it  so  that  the  fireball  touch- 
es the  surface.  In  a  so-called  ground  burst,  a 
crater  will  be  formed,  and  tons  of  dust  and 
debris  will  be  fused  with  the  intensely  radio- 
active fission  products  and  sucked  up  into 
the  mushroom  cloud.  This  mixture  will 
return  to  earth  as  radioactive  fallout,  most 
of  it  in  the  form  of  fine  ash.  in  the  fifth  de- 
structive effect  of  the  explosion.  Depending 
upon  the  composition  of  the  surface,  from 
forty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  this  fallout— 
often  called  the  "early"  or  "local"  fallout- 
descends  to  earth  within  about  a  day  of  the 
explosion,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blast  and 
downwind  from  it,  exposing  human  beings 
to  radiation  disease,  an  illness  that  is  fatal 
when  exposure  is  Intense.  Air  bursts  may 
also  produce  local  fallout,  but  in  much 
smaller  quantities.  The  lethal  range  of  the 
local  fallout  depends  on  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances, including  the  weather,  but 
under  average  conditions  a  one-megaton 
ground  blast  would,  according  to  the  report 
by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  le- 
thally  contaminate  over  a  thousand  square 
miles.  (A  lethal  dose,  by  convention,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  amount  of  radiation  that. 
If  delivered  over  a  short  period  of  time, 
would  kill  half  the  able-bodied  young  adult 
population.) 

The  initial  nuclear  radiation,  the  electro- 
magnetic pulse,  the  thermal  pulse,  the  blast 
wave,  and  the  local  fallout  may  be  described 
as  the  local  primary  effects  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Naturally,  when  many  bombs  are  ex- 
ploded the  scope  of  these  effects  Is  in- 
creased accordingly.  But  in  addition  these 
primary  effects  produce  Innumerable  sec- 
ondary effects  on  societies  and  natural  envi- 
ronments, some  of  which  may  be  even  more 
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harmful  than  the  primary  ones.  To  give  just 
one  example,  nuclear  weapons,  by  flattening 
and  setting  fire  to  huge,  heavily  built-up 
areas,  generate  mass  fires,  and  in  some  cases 
these  may  kill  more  people  that  the  original 
thermal  pulses  and  blast  waves.  Moreover, 
there  are— quite  distinct  from  both  the  local 
primary  effects  of  individuals  bombs  and 
their  secondary  effects— global  primary  ef- 
fects, which  do  not  become  significant 
unless  thousands  of  bombs  are  detonated  all 
around  the  earth.  And  these  global  primary 
effects  produce  innumerable  secondary  ef- 
fects of  their  own  throughout  the  ecosystem 
of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  For  a  full-scale  hol- 
ocaust Is  more  than  the  sum  of  Its  local 
parts:  It  Is  also  a  powerful  direct  blow  to  the 
ecosphere.  In  that  sense,  a  holocaust  is  to 
the  earth  what  a  single  bomb  Is  to  a  city. 
Three  grave  direct  global  effects  have  been 
discovered  so  far.  The  first  is  the  "delayed." 
or  "worldwide."  fallout.  In  detonations 
greater  than  one  hundred  kllotons.  part  of 
the  fallout  does  not  fall  to  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  explosion  but  rises  high 
into  the  troposphere  and  into  the  strato- 
sphere, circulates  around  the  earth,  and 
then,  over  months  or  years,  descends,  con- 
taminating the  whole  surface  of  the  globe— 
although  with  doses  of  radiation  far  weaker 
than  those  delivered  by  the  local  fallout. 
Nuclear-fission  products  comprise  some 
three  hundred  radioactive  isotopes,  and 
though  some  of  them  decay  to  relatively 
harmless  levels  of  radioactivity  within  a  few 
hours,  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  others  per- 
sist to  emit  radiation  for  up  to  millions  of 
years.  The  short-lived  Isotopes  are  the  ones 
most  responsible  for  the  lethal  effects  of 
the  local  fallout,  and  the  long-lived  ones  are 
responsible  for  the  contamination  of  the 
earth  by  stratospheric  fallout.  The  energy 
released  by  all  fallout  from  a  thermonuclear 
explosion  Is  about  five  per  cent  of  the  total. 
By  convention,  this  energy  Is  not  calculated 
In  the  stated  yield  of  a  weapon,  yet  In  a  ten- 
thousand-megaton  attack  the  equivalent  of 
five  hundred  megatons  of  explosive  energy, 
or  forty  thousand  times  the  yield  of  the  Hir- 
oshima bomb,  would  be  released  In  the  form 
of  radioactivity.  This  release  may  be  consid- 
ered a  protracted  afterburst,  which  Is  dis- 
persed Into  the  land,  air,  and  sea,  and  Into 
the  tissues,  bones,  roots,  stems,  and  leaves 
of  living  things,  and  goes  on  detonating 
there  almost  indefinitely  after  the  explo- 
sion. The  second  of  the  global  effects  that 
have  been  discovered  so  far  is  the  lofting, 
from  ground  bursts,  of  millions  of  tons  of 
dust  into  the  stratosphere:  this  is  likely  to 
produce  general  cooling  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  third  of  the  global  effects  is  a  pre- 
dicted partial  destruction  of  the  layer  of 
ozone  that  surrounds  the  entire  earth  in  the 
stratosphere.  A  nuclear  fireball,  by  burning 
nitrogen  in  the  air,  produces  large  quanti- 
ties of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  These  are  carried 
by  the  heat  of  the  blast  into  the  strato- 
sphere, where,  through  a  series  of  chemical 
reactions,  they  bring  about  a  depletion  of 
the  ozone  layer.  Such  a  depletion  may  per- 
sist for  years.  The  1975  N.A.S.  report  has  es- 
timated that  In  a  holocaust  in  which  ten 
thousand  megatons  were  detonated  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  the  reduction  of 
ozone  in  this  hemisphere  could  be  as  high  as 
seventy  per  cent  and  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere as  high  as  forty  per  cent,  and  that  It 
could  t&ke  as  long  as  thirty  years  for  the 
ozone  level  to  return  to  normal.  The  ozone 
layer  Is  crucial  to  life  on  earth,  because  it 
shields  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  lethal 
levels  of  ultraviolet  radiation,  which  is 
present    in    sunlight.    Glasstone    remarks 


simply.  "If  it  were  not  for  the  absorption  of 
much  of  the  solar  ultraviolet  radiation  by 
the  ozone,  life  as  currently  linown  could  not 
exist  except  possibly  in  the  ocean."  Without 
the  ozone  shield,  sunlight,  the  life-giver, 
would  become  a  life-extlngulsher.  In  Judging 
the  global  effects  of  a  holocaust,  therefore, 
the  primary  question  is  not  how  many 
people  would  be  irradiated,  bumed,  or 
crushed  to  death  by  the  Immediate  effects 
of  the  bombs  but  how  well  the  ecosphere, 
regarded  as  a  single  living  entity,  on  which 
all  forms  of  life  depend  for  their  continued 
existence,  would  hold  up.  The  issue  is  the 
habitabllity  of  the  earth,  and  It  Is  In  this 
context,  not  In  the  context  of  the  direct 
slaughter  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
by  the  local  effects,  that  the  question  of 
human  survival  arises. 

Usually,  people  wait  for  things  to  occur 
before  trying  to  describe  them.  (Futurology 
has  never  been  a  very  respectable  field  of  In- 
quiry.) But  since  we  cannot  afford  under 
any  circumstances  to  let  a  holocaust  occur, 
we  are  forced  In  this  one  case  to  become  the 
historians  of  the  future— to  chronicle  and 
commit  to  memory  an  event  that  we  have 
never  experienced  and  must  never  experi- 
ence. This  unique  endeavor,  in  which  fore- 
sight Is  asked  to  perform  a  task  usually  re- 
served for  hindsight,  raises  a  host  of  special 
difficulties.  There  is  a  categorical  differ- 
ence, often  overlooked,  between  trying  to 
describe  an  event  that  has  already  hap- 
pened (whether  it  is  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Russia  or  the  pollution  of  the  environment 
by  acid  rain)  and  trying  to  describe  one  that 
has  yet  to  happen— and  one.  In  addition,  for 
which  there  is  no  precedent,  or  even  near- 
precedent.  In  history.  Lacking  experience  to 
guide  our  thoughts  and  Impress  Itself  on  our 
feelings,  we  resort  to  speculation.  But  specu- 
lation, however  brilliantly  it  may  be  carried 
out,  is  at  best  only  a  poor  substitute  for  ex- 
perience. Experience  gives  us  facts,  whereas 
In  pure  speculation  we  are  thrown  back  on 
theory,  which  has  never  been  a  very  reliable 
guide  to  future  events.  Moreover,  experi- 
ence engraves  its  lessons  In  our  hearts 
through  suffering  and  the  other  conse- 
quences that  it  has  for  our  lives:  but  specu- 
lation leaves  our  lives  untouched,  and  so 
gives  us  leeway  to  reject  its  conclusions,  no 
matter  how  well  argued  they  may  be.  (In 
the  world  of  strategic  theory,  in  particular, 
where  strategists  labor  to  simulate  actual 
situations  on  the  far  side  of  the  nuclear 
abyss,  so  that  generals  and  statesmen  can 
prepare  to  make  their  decisions  in  case  the 
worst  happens,  there  is  sometimes  an  unfor- 
tunate tendency  to  mistake  pure  ratiocina- 
tion for  reality,  and  to  pretend  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  future  that  it  is  not  given  to 
human  beings  to  have.)  Our  knowledge  of 
the  local  primary  effects  of  the  bombs, 
which  is  based  both  on  the  physical  princi- 
ples that  made  their  construction  possible 
and  on  experience  gathered  from  the  bomb- 
ings of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  from 
testing,  is  quite  solid.  And  our  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  the  local  primary  effects  of 
many  weapons  used  together,  which  ts  ob- 
tained simply  by  using  the  multiplication 
table.  Is  also  solid:  knowing  that  the  ther- 
mal pulse  of  a  twenty-megaton  bomb  can 
give  people  at  least  second-degree  bums  In 
an  area  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  square  miles,  we  can  easily  figure  out 
that  the  pulses  of  a  hundred  twenty-mega- 
ton bombs  can  give  people  at  least  second- 
degree  bums  in  an  area  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  thousand  square  miles.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  that  our  knowledge  even  of 
the  primary  effects  is  still  incomplete,  for 


during  our  test  program  new  ones  kept 
being  discovered.  One  example  is  the  elec- 
tromagnetic pulse,  whose  importance  was 
not  recognized  until  around  1960.  when, 
after  more  than  a  decade  of  tests,  scientists 
realized  that  this  effect  accounted  for  unex- 
pected electrical  failures  that  had  been  oc- 
curring all  along  In  equipment  around  the 
test  sites.  And  it  Is  only  In  recent  years  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  trying  to 
take  account  strategically  of  this  startling 
capacity  of  just  one  bomb  to  put  the  techni- 
cal equipment  of  a  whole  continent  out  of 
action. 

When  we  proceed  from  the  local  effects  of 
single  explosions  to  the  effects  of  thousands 
of  them  on  societies  and  environments,  the 
picture  clouds  considerably,  t>ecause  then 
we  go  beyond  both  the  certainties  of  physics 
and  our  slender  base  of  experience,  and 
speculatively  encounter  the  full  complexity 
of  human  affairs  and  of  the  biosphere. 
Looked  at  In  its  entirety,  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust can  be  said  lo  assail  human  life  at 
three  levels:  the  level  of  individual  life,  the 
level  of  human  society,  and  the  level  of  the 
natural  environment— Including  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  Earth  as  a  whole.  At  none  of 
these  levels  can  the  destructiveness  of  nu- 
clear weapons  be  measured  in  terms  of  fire- 
power alone.  At  each  level,  life  has  both 
considerable  recuperative  powers,  which 
might  restore  it  even  after  devastating 
Injury,  and  points  of  exceptional  vulnerabil- 
ity, which  leave  it  open  to  sudden,  whole- 
sale, and  permanent  collapse,  even  when 
comparatively  little  violence  has  been  ap- 
plied. Just  as  a  machine  may  break  down  if 
one  small  part  is  removed,  and  a  person  may 
die  if  a  single  artery  or  vein  Is  blocked,  a 
modem  technological  society  may  come  to  a 
standstill  if  Its  fuel  supply  Is  cut  off.  and  an 
ecosystem  may  collapse  If  Its  ozone  shield  is 
depleted.  Nuclear  weapons  thus  do  not  only 
kill  directly,  with  their  tremendous  violence, 
but  also  kill  Indirectly,  by  breaking  down 
the  man-made  and  the  natural  systems  on 
which  Individual  lives  collectively  depend. 
Human  beings  require  constant  provision 
and  care,  supplied  both  by  their  societies 
and  by  the  natural  environment,  and  if 
these  are  suddenly  removed  people  will  die 
just  as  surely  as  If  they  had  been  struck  by 
a  bullet.  Nuclear  weapons  are  unique  in  that 
they  attack  the  support  systems  of  life  at 
every  level.  And  these  systems,  of  course, 
are  not  Isolated  from  each  other  but  are 
parts  of  a  single  whole:  ecological  collapse. 
if  it  goes  far  enough,  will  bring  about  social 
collapse,  and  social  collapse  will  bring  about 
Individual  deaths.  Furthermore,  the  de- 
structive consequences  of  a  nuclear  attack 
are  Immeasurably  compounded  by  the  likeli- 
hood that  all  or  most  of  the  bombs  will  be 
detonated  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 
In  a  single  huge  concussion.  Normally,  a  lo- 
cality devastated  by  a  catastrophe,  whether 
natural  or  man-made,  will  sooner  or  later  re- 
ceive help  from  untouched  outside  areas,  as 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  did  after  they  were 
bombed:  but  a  nuclear  holocaust  would  dev- 
astate the  "outside "  areas  as  well,  leaving 
the  victims  to  fend  for  themselves  In  a  shat- 
tered society  and  natural  environment.  And 
what  Is  true  for  each  city  Is  also  true  for  the 
earth  as  a  whole:  a  devastated  earth  can 
hardly  expect  "outside"  help.  The  earth  Is 
the  largest  of  the  support  systems  for  life, 
and  the  impairment  of  the  earth  Is  the  larg- 
est of  the  perils  posed  by  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Incredible  complexity  of  all  these  ef- 
fecte.  acting.  Interacting,  and  interacting 
again,  precludes  confident  detailed  repre- 
sentation of  the  events  in  a  holocaust.  We 
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deal  inevitably  with  approximations,  prob- 
abilities, even  guesses.  However,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  our  uncertainty  per- 
tains not  to  whether  the  effects  will  inter- 
act, multiplying  their  destructive  power  as 
they  do  so.  but  only  to  how.  It  follows  that 
our  almost  built-in  bias,  determined  by  the 
limitations  of  the  human  mind  in  judging 
future  events,  is  to  underestimate  the  harm. 
To  fear  interactive  consequences  that  we 
cannot  predict,  or  even  imagine,  may  not  be 
impossible,  but  it  is  very  difficult.  Let  us 
consider,  for  example,  some  of  the  possible 
ways  in  which  a  person  in  a  targeted  coun- 
try might  die.  He  might  be  incinerated  by 
the  fireball  or  the  thermal  pulse.  He  might 
be  lethally  irradiated  by  the  Initial  nuclear 
radiation.  He  might  be  crushed  to  death  or 
hurled  to  his  death  by  the  blast  wave  or  its 
debris.  He  might  be  lethally  irradiated  by 
the  local  fallout.  He  might  be  burned  to 
death  in  a  firestorm.  He  might  be  injured  by 
one  or  another  of  these  effects  and  then  die 
of  his  wounds  before  he  was  able  to  make 
his  way  out  of  the  devastated  zone  in  which 
he  found  himself.  He  might  die  of  starva- 
tion, because  the  economy  had  collapsed 
and  no  food  was  being  grown  or  delivered, 
or  because  existing  local  crops  had  been 
killed  by  radiation,  or  because  the  local  eco- 
system had  been  ruined,  or  because  the  eco- 
sphere  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  was  collaps- 
ing. He  might  die  of  cold,  for  lack  of  heat 
and  clothing,  or  of  exposure,  for  lack  of 
shelter.  He  might  be  killed  by  people  seek- 
ing food  or  shelter  that  he  had  obtained.  He 
might  die  of  an  illness  spread  in  an  epidem- 
ic. He  might  be  killed  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  if  he  stayed  outside  too  long  following 
serious  ozone  depletion.  Or  he  might  be 
killed  by  any  combination  of  these  perils. 
But  while  there  is  almost  no  end  to  the 
ways  to  die  in  and  after  a  holocaust,  each 
person  has  only  one  life  to  lose:  someone 
who  has  been  killed  by  the  thermal  pulse 
can't  be  killed  again  in  an  epidemic.  There- 
fore, anyone  who  wishes  to  describe  a  holo- 
caust is  always  at  risk  of  depicting  scenes  of 
devastation  that  in  reality  would  never  take 
place,  because  the  people  in  them  would  al- 
ready have  been  killed  off  in  some  earlier 
scene  of  devastation.  The  task  is  made  all 
the  more  confusing  by  the  fact  that  causes 
of  death  and  destruction  do  not  exist  side  by 
side  in  the  world  but  often  encompass  one 
another,  in  widening  rings.  Thus,  if  it 
turned  out  that  a  holocaust  rendered  the 
earth  uninhabitable  by  human  beings,  then 
all  the  more  immediate  forms  of  death 
would  be  nothing  more  than  redundant  pre- 
liminaries, leading  up  to  the  extinction  of 
the  whole  species  by  a  hostile  environment. 
Or  if  a  continental  ecosystem  was  so  thor- 
oughly destroyed  by  a  direct  attack  that  It 
could  no  longer  sustain  a  significant  human 
population,  the  more  immediate  causes  of 
death  would  again  decline  in  importance.  In 
much  the  same  way,  if  an  airplane  is  hit  by 
gunfire,  and  thereby  caused  to  crash,  doom- 
ing all  the  passengers,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  shots  also  killed  a  few  of 
the  passengers  in  advance  of  the  crash.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  larger  consequences, 
which  are  less  predictable  than  the  local 
ones,  failed  to  occur,  then  the  local  ones 
would  have  their  full  importance  again. 

Paced  with  uncertainties  of  this  kind, 
some  analysts  of  nuclear  destruction  have 
resorted  to  fiction,  assigning  to  the  imagina- 
tion the  work  that  investigation  is  unable  to 
do.  But  then  the  results  are  Just  what  one 
would  expect:  fiction.  An  approach  more  ap- 
propriate to  our  intellectual  circumstances 
would  be  to  acknowledge  a  high  degree  of 


uncertainty  as  an  intrinsic  and  extremely 
important  part  of  dealing  with  a  possible 
holocaust  A  nuclear  holocaust  is  an  event 
that  is  obscure  because  it  is  future,  and  un- 
certainty.'while  it  has  to  be  recognized  in  all 
calculations  of  future  events,  has  a  special 
place  in  calculations  of  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
because  a  holocaust  is  something  that  we 
aspire  to  keep  in  the  future  forever,  and 
never  to  permit  into  the  present.  You  might 
say  that  uncertainty,  like  the  thermal 
pulses  or  the  blast  waves,  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  a  holocaust.  Our  procedure,  then, 
should  be  not  to  insist  on  a  precision  that  is 
beyond  our  grasp  but  to  inquire  into  the 
rough  probabilities  of  various  results  insofar 
as  we  can  judge  them,  and  then  to  ask  our- 
selves what  our  political  responsibilities  are 
in  the  light  of  these  probabilities.  Tljis  em- 
brace of  investigative  modesty— this  accept- 
ance of  our  limited  ability  to  predict  the 
consequences  of  a  holocaust— would  itself  be 
a  token  of  our  reluctance  to  extinguish  our- 
selves. 

There  are  two  further  aspects  of  a  holo- 
caust which,  though  they  do  not  further  ob- 
scure the  factual  picture,  nevertheless  vex 
our  understanding  of  this  event.  The  first  is 
that  although  in  imagination  we  can  try  to 
survey  the  whole  prospective  scene  of  de- 
struction, inquiring  into  how  many  would 
live  and  how  many  would  die  and  how  far 
the  collapse  of  the  environment  would  go 
under  attacks  of  different  sizes,  and  piling 
up  statistics  on  how  many  square  miles 
would  be  lethally  contaminated,  or  what 
percentage  of  the  population  would  receive 
first-,  second-,  or  third-degree  bums,  or  be 
trapped  in  the  rubble  of  its  burning  houses, 
or  be  irradiated  to  death,  no  one  actually 
exp>eriencing  a  holocaust  would  have  suiy 
such  overview.  The  news  of  other  parts  nec- 
essary to  put  together  that  picture  would  be 
one  of  the  things  that  were  immediately 
lost,  and  each  surviving  person,  his  vision 
drastically  foreshortened  by  the  collapse  of 
his  world,  and  his  impressions  clouded  by 
his  pain,  shock,  bewilderment,  and  grief, 
would  see  only  as  far  as  whatever  scene  of 
chaos  and  agony  happened  to  lie  at  hand. 
For  it  would  not  be  only  such  abstractions 
as  "induatry"  and  "society"  and  "the  envi- 
ronment" that  would  be  destroyed  m  a  nu- 
clear holocaust;  it  would  also  be,  over  and 
over  again,  the  small  collections  of  cher- 
ished things,  known  landscapes,  and  beloved 
people  that  made  up  the  immediate  con- 
tents of  individual  lives. 

The  other  obstacle  to  our  understanding 
is  that  when  we  strain  to  picture  what  the 
scene  would  be  like  after  a  holocaust  we 
tend  to  forget  that  for  most  people,  and  per- 
haps for  all,  it  wouldn't  be  like  anything,  be- 
cause they  would  be  dead.  To  depict  the 
scene  as  It  would  appear  to  the  living  is  to 
that  extent  a  falsification,  and  the  greater 
the  number  killed,  the  greater  the  falsifica- 
tion. The  right  vantage  point  from  which  to 
view  a  holocaust  is  that  of  a  corpse,  but 
from  that  vantage  point,  of  course,  there  is 
nothing  to  report. 

The  specific  train  of  events  that  might 
lead  up  to  an  attack  is.  obviously,  among  the 
unpredictables,  but  a  few  general  possibili- 
ties can  be  outlined.  One  would  be  a  wholly 
accidental  attack,  triggered  by  human  error 
or  mechanical  failure.  On  three  occasions  in 
the  last  couple  of  years,  American  nuclear 
forces  were  placed  on  the  early  stages  of 
alert:  twice  because  of  the  malfunctioning 
of  a  computer  chip  in  the  North  American 
Air  Defense  Command's  warning  system, 
and  once  when  a  test  tape  depicting  a  mis- 
sile attack  was  Inadvertently  inserted  in  the 
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system.  The  greatest  danger  in  computer- 
generated  misinformation  and  other  me- 
chanical errors  may  be  that  one  error  might 
start  a  chain  reaction  of  escalating  re- 
sponses between  command  centers,  leading, 
eventually,  to  an  attack.  If  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  Country  A  was  misled  by  its  comput- 
ers into  thinking  that  Country  B  was  get- 
ting ready  to  attack,  and  went  on  alert. 
Country  B  might  notice  this  and  go  on  alert 
in  response.  Then  Country  A.  observing  the 
now  indubitably  real  alert  of  Country  B. 
might  conclude  that  its  computers  had  been 
right  after  all.  and  increase  ite  alert.  This 
move  would  then  be  noticed  by  Country  B. 
which  would,  in  turn,  increase  its  alert,  and 
so  on.  until  either  the  mistake  was  straight- 
ened out  or  an  attack  was  launched.  A  holo- 
caust might  also  be  touched  off  by  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  hostilities  between  smaller 
powers,  which  could  draw  in  the  superpow- 
ers. Another  possibility  would  be  a  deliber- 
ate, unprovoked  preemptive  strike  by  one 
side  against  the  other.  Most  observers 
regard  an  attack  of  this  kind  as  exceedingly 
unlikely  in  either  direction,  but  the  logic  of 
present  nuclear  strategy  drives  both  sides  to 
prepare  to  respond  to  one,  for  the  central 
tenet  of  nuclear  strategy  is  that  each  side 
will  refrain  from  launching  an  all-out  first 
strike  against  the  other  only  it  if  knows 
that  even  after  it  has  done  so  the  other  side 
will  retain  forces  sufficient  to  launch  an  ut- 
terly devastating  counterblow.  What  is  more 
likely,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  a  preemp- 
tive strike  launched  in  the  midst  of  an  inter- 
national crisis.  Neither  quite  planned  (in 
the  sense  of  being  a  cold-blooded,  premedi- 
tated strike,  out  of  the  blue)  nor  quite  acci- 
dental (in  the  sense  of  being  caused  by  tech- 
nical failure),  such  an  attack  would  be  preci- 
pitated by  a  combination  on  one  side  or 
both  sides  of  belligerency,  reckless  actions, 
miscalculation,  and  fear  of  a  first  strike  by 
the  other  side.  Each  side's  possible  fear  of  a 
first  strike  by  the  other  side  has  become  an 
element  of  increasing  danger  in  recent 
years.  Modem  weapons,  such  as  the  Soviet 
SS-18  and  SS-19  and  the  improved  Ameri- 
can Minuteman  III  missile  and  planned  MX 
missile,  have  a  greatly  increased  ability  to 
destroy  enemy  missiles  in  their  silos,  thus 
adding  to  the  incentive  on  both  sides  to 
strike  first.  The  peril  is  that  in  a  crisis 
either  side,  fearful  of  losing  the  preemptive 
advantage,  would  go  ahead  and  order  a  first 
strike. 

It  was  during  an  International  crisis— the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  in  1962— that  the  world 
apparently  came  as  close  as  it  has  yet  come 
to  a  nuclear  holocaust.  On  that  occasion, 
and  perhaps  on  that  occasion  alone,  a  dread 
of  nuclear  doom  became  palpable  not  only 
in  the  councils  of  power  but  among  ordinary 
people  around  the  world.  At  the  height  of 
the  crisis,  it  is  reported.  President  John 
Kennedy  believed  that  the  odds  on  the  oc- 
currence of  a  holocaust  were  between  one 
out  of  three  and  even.  In  the  memoir  "Thir- 
teen Days,"  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Presi- 
dent's brother,  who  was  Attorney  General 
at  the  time,  and  who  advised  the  President 
in  the  crisis,  offered  a  recollection  of  the 
moments  of  greatest  peril.  President  Kenne- 
dy had  ordered  a  blockade  of  all  shipping  to 
Cuba,  where,  American  intelligence  had 
foiuid.  the  Soviet  Union  was  emplacing  mis- 
siles capable  of  carrying  nuclear  warheads. 
Missile  crews  in  the  United  States  had  been 
placed  on  maximum  alert.  Now,  at  a  few 
minutes  after  ten  o'clock  on  the  moming  of 
October  24th,  two  Russian  ships,  accompa- 
nied   by    a    Russian    submarine,    had    ap- 
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proached  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  block- 
ade. Robert  Kennedy  wrote  in  his  memoir: 

"I  think  these  few  minutes  were  the  time 
of  gravest  concern  for  the  President.  Was 
the  world  on  the  brink  of  a  holocaust?  Was 
it  our  error?  A  mistake?  Was  there  some- 
thing further  that  should  have  been  done? 
Or  not  done?  His  hand  went  up  to  his  face 
and  covered  his  mouth.  He  opened  and 
closed  his  fist.  His  face  seemed  drawn,  his 
eyes  pained,  almost  gray.  We  stared  at  each 
other  across  the  table.  For  a  few  fleeting 
seconds,  it  was  almost  as  though  no  one  else 
was  there  and  he  was  no  longer  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"Inexplicably.  I  thought  of  when  he  was 
ill  and  almost  died;  when  he  lost  his  child; 
when  we  learned  that  our  oldest  brother 
had  been  killed;  of  personal  times  of  strain 
and  hurt.  .  .  .  We  had  come  to  the  time  of 
final  decision.  ...  I  felt  we  were  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  with  no  way  off.  This 
time,  the  moment  was  now— not  next 
week— not  tomorrow,  so  we  can  have  an- 
other meeting  and  decide;'  not  in  eight 
hours,  'so  we  can  send  another  message  to 
Khrushchev  and  perhaps  he  will  finally  un- 
derstand.' No,  none  of  that  was  possible. 
One  thousand  miles  away  in  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  final  deci- 
sions were  going  to  be  made  in  the  next  few 
minutes.  President  Kennedy  had  Initiated 
the  course  of  events,  but  he  no  longer  had 
control  over  them." 

Any  number  of  future  crises  that  would 
lead  to  an  attack  can  t>e  pictured,  but  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  possible  category 
that  seems  particularly  dangerous.  In  the 
theory  of  nuclear  deterrence,  each  side 
would  ideally  deter  attacks  at  every  level  of 
violence  with  a  deterrent  force  at  the  same 
level.  Thus,  conventional  attacks  would  be 
deterred  with  conventional  forces,  tactical 
attacks  would  be  deterred  with  tactical 
forces,  and  strategic  attaclcs  would  be  de- 
terred with  strategic  forces.  The  theoretical 
advantage  of  matching  forces  in  this  fash- 
ion would  be  that  the  opening  moves  in  hy- 
pothetical hostilities  would  not  automatical- 
ly lead  to  escalation— for  example,  by  lead- 
ing the  side  weaker  in  conventional  forces  to 
respond  to  a  conventional  attack  with  nucle- 
ar weapons.  However,  the  facts  of  geogra- 
phy make  such  ideal  deterrent  symmetry 
impracticable.  The  Soviet  Union's  proximity 
both  to  Western  Ehirope  and  to  the  Middle 
East  gives  it  a  heavy  conventional  prepon- 
derance in  those  parts  of  the  world.  There- 
fore, throughout  the  postwar  period  it  has 
been  American  policy  to  deter  a  Soviet  con- 
ventional attack  in  Europe  with  tacttc&I  nu- 
clear arms.  And  in  January  1980  President 
Carter,  in  effect,  extended  the  policy  to  in- 
clude protection  of  the  nations  around  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress for  1980,  Carter  said,  "An  attempt  by 
any  outside  force  to  gain  control  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  will  be  regarded  as  an  as- 
sault on  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  such  an  assault  will 
be  rep)elled  by  any  means  necessary,  includ- 
ing military  force. "  Since  the  United  States 
clearly  lacked  the  conventional  power  to 
repel  a  Soviet  attack  in  a  region  near  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  "any  means" 
could  refer  to  nothing  but  nuclear  arms. 
The  threat  was  spelled  out  explicitly  shortly 
after  the  speech,  in  a  story  in  the  New  York 
Times— thought  to  be  a  leak  from  the  Ad- 
ministration—about a  1979  Defense  Depart- 
ment "study,"  which,  according  to  the 
Times,  said  that  American  conventional 
forces  could  not  stop  a  Soviet  thrust  into 
northern  Iran,  and  that  "to  prevail  in  an 


Iranian  scenario,  we  might  have  to  threaten 
or  make  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons." 
The  words  of  this  study  put  the  world  on 
notice  that  the  use  of  nuclear  arms  not  only 
was  contemplated  in  past  crises  but  will  con- 
tinue to  be  contemplated  in  future  ones. 

It  is  possible  to  picture  a  nuclear  attack  of 
any  shape  of  size.  An  attack  might  use  all 
the  weapons  at  the  attacker's  disposal  or 
any  portion  of  them.  It  might  be  aimed  at 
military  targets,  at  industry,  at  the  ptopula- 
tion,  or  at  all  or  some  combination  of  these. 
The  attack  might  be  mainly  air-burst,  and 
would  increase  the  range  of  severe  damage 
from  the  blast  waves,  or  it  might  be  mainly 
ground-burst,  to  destroy  hard  targets  such 
as  land-based  nuclear  missiles  or  command- 
and-control  centers,  or  to  deliver  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  fallout,  or  it  might  com- 
bine air  bursts  and  ground  bursts  in  any 
proportion.  It  could  be  launched  in  the  day- 
time or  at  night,  in  summer  or  in  winter, 
with  warning  or  without  warning.  The  se- 
quence of  events  once  hostilities  had  beguji 
also  lies  open.  For  example,  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  the  leaders  of  a  nation  that 
had  just  suffered  a  nuclear  attack  would  be 
sparing  in  their  response,  tailoring  it  to  po- 
litical objectives  rather  than  to  the  vengeful 
aim  of  wiping  out  the  society  whose  leaders 
had  launched  the  attack.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  might  retaliate  with  all  the 
forces  at  their  disposal,  as  they  say  they  wUl 
do.  Then  again,  the  two  sides  might  expend 
their  forces  gradually,  in  a  series  of  ad-hoc 
"exchanges, "  launched  in  an  atmosphere  of 
misinformation  and  intellectual  and  moral 
disorientation.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  de- 
cision-makers might  be  one  of  calm  rational- 
ity, of  hatred,  of  shock,  of  hysteria,  or  even 
of  outright  insanity.  They  might  follow 
coldly  reasoned  scenarios  of  destruction  to 
the  letter,  and  exterminate  one  another  in 
that  way.  Or,  for  all  we  are  able  to  know 
now,  having  at  first  hardened  their  "re- 
solve" to  follow  the  scenarios  through  to 
the  end,  they  might  suddenly  reverse  them- 
selves, and  proceed  to  the  negotiating  table 
after  only  incompletely  destroying  one  an- 
other. Lacldng  any  experience  of  what  deci- 
sions human  beings  make  under  full-scale 
nuclear  attack,  we  simply  do  not  Itnow  what 
they  would  do. 

Not  surprisingly,  predictions  of  the  course 
of  an  attack  are  subject  to  intellectual  fash- 
ion (there  being  nothing  in  the  way  of  expe- 
rience to  guide  them).  In  the  nlneteen-slx- 
ties,  for  example,  it  was  widely  t>elieved  that 
the  most  important  attack  to  deter  was  an 
all-out  one,  but  in  the  last  few  years  the 
idea  that  a  '"limited  nuclear  war"  might  be 
fought  has  come  into  vogue.  (The  concept 
of  limited  nuclear  war  also  had  an  earlier 
vogue,  in  the  late  nlneteen-fifties,  when 
some  strategists  were  seeking  an  alternative 
to  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles's 
strategy  of  "massive  retaliation.")  The 
premise  of  the  limited-war  theory  is  that 
nuclear  hostilities  can  be  halted  at  some 
new  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  forces, 
before  all-out  attacks  have  been  launched. 
In  particular,  it  has  been  argued  recently  by 
nuclear  theorists  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  able  to  launch  a  devastating  first  strike 
at  American  bombers  and  land-based  mis- 
siles, leaving  the  United  States  in  the  unfa- 
vorable position  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween using  its  less  accurate  submarine- 
based  missiles  to  directly  attack  Soviet  soci- 
ety—and thus  risk  a  direct  attack  on  its  own 
society  in  return- and  doing  nothing. 
Rather  than  initiate  the  annihilation  of 
both  societies,  it  is  argued,  American  leaders 
might  acquiesce  in  the  Soviet  first  strike. 


But  there  is  something  dream-like  and  fan- 
tastic in  this  concept  of  a  wholly  one-way 
nuclear  >strike,  which,  while  leaving  intact 
the  power  of  the  assaulted  country  to  devas- 
Ute  the  society  of  the  aggressor,  would 
somehow  allow  the  aggressor  to  dictate 
terms.  What  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  is 
that,  unless  one  assumes  that  the  adversary 
has  gone  insane  ( in  which  case  not  even  the 
most  foolproof  scenarios  can  save  us),  mili- 
tary actions  are  taken  with  some  aim  in 
mind— for  example,  the  aim  of  conquering  a 
particular  territory.  This  imagined  first 
strike  would  in  itself  achieve  nothing,  and 
the  moment  the  Soviet  Union  might  try  to 
achieve  some  actual  advantage— for  exam- 
ple, by  marching  into  the  Middle  East  to 
seize  its  oil  fields— two  or  three  nuclear 
weac>on£  from  among  the  thousands  remain- 
ing In  American  arsenals  would  suffice  to 
put  a  quick  end  to  the  undertaking.  Or  if 
the  United  SUtes  retaliated  with  only  ten 
bombs  on  Soviet  cities,  holding  back  the 
rest,  the  Soviet  Union  would  suffer  unprece- 
dented losses  while  gaining  nothing.  In 
other  words,  in  this  scenario— and,  indeed, 
in  any  number  of  other  scenarios  for  "limit- 
ed nuclear  war"  which  could  be  mentioned— 
strategic  theory  seems  to  have  taken  on  a 
weird  life  of  its  own.  in  which  the  weapons 
are  pictured  as  having  their  own  quarrel  to 
settle,  irrespective  of  mere  human  purposes. 
In  general,  in  the  theoretically  sophisticat- 
ed but  often  humanly  deficient  world  of  nu- 
clear strategic  theory  it  is  likely  to  be  over- 
looked that  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  hostil- 
ities in  itself  assumes  the  collapse  of  every 
usual  restraint  of  reason  and  humanity. 
Once  the  mass  killing  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
had  begun,  the  scruples,  and  even  the  reck- 
onings of  self-interest,  that  normally  keep 
the  actions  of  nations  within  certain  bounds 
will  by  definition  have  been  trampled  down, 
and  will  probably  offer  little  further  protec- 
tion for  anybody.  In  the  unimaginable 
mental  and  spiritual  climate  of  the  world  at 
that  point  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  force 
could  be  counted  on  to  hold  the  world  back 
from  all-out  destruction. 

However,  it  would  be  misleading  to  sug- 
gest that  once  one  nuclear  weapon  had  been 
used  it  would  be  inevitable  for  all  of  them  to 
be  used.  Rather,  the  point  is  that  once  a  ca- 
tastrophe that  we  now  find  "unthinkable" 
actually  commenced,  people  would  act  in 
ways  that  are  unforeseeably  by  theorists— 
or,  for  that  matter,  by  the  future  actors 
themselves.  Predictions  about  the  size  and 
form  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  are  really  pre- 
dictions about  human  decisions,  and  these 
are  notoriously  Incalculable  in  advance — es- 
pecially when  the  decisions  in  question  are 
going  to  be  made  in  the  midst  of  unimagina- 
ble mayhem.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  probably  said  the  last  word  on 
this  subject  when  he  remarked  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  1963, 
in  regard  to  a  possible  defense  of  Europe, 
that  once  the  first  tactical  nuclear  weapon 
had  been  used  the  world  would  have  been 
launched  into  "a  vast  unknown."  Therefore, 
in  picturing  a  Soviet  attack  on  the  United 
States  I  shall  not  venture  any  predictions 
concerning  the  shape  and  size  of  the  attack, 
since  to  do  so.  it  seems  to  me.  would  be  to 
pretend  to  a  kind  of  Icnowledge  that  we  are 
incapable  of.  Instead,  I  shall  simply  choose 
two  basic  assumptions— using  the  word  to 
mean  not  predictions  but  postulates.  The 
first  assumption  is  that  most  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  forces  are  used  in  the  attack,  and 
the  second  is  that  the  attack  is  aimed  at 
military  facilities,  industry,  and  the  popula- 
tion centers  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
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chosen  these  assumptions  not  because  I 
"predict"  an  attacic  of  this  Icind.  which  is 
the  most  damaging  of  the  attacks  that 
appear  to  have  a  likely  chance  of  occurring, 
but  because,  in  the  ateence  of  any  basis  for 
confident  prediction,  and.  in  particular,  of 
any  reliable  assurance  that  an  attack  would 
remain  "limited."  they  are  the  only  assump- 
tions that  represent  the  full  measure  of  our 
peril.  At  the  very  least,  they  are  not  far- 
fetched. The  first  assiunption  is  supported 
by  many  statements  by  leaders  on  both 
sides.  The  Soviet  government,  which,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  actors  concerned,  has 
frequently  stated  the  view  that  nuclear  hos- 
tilities cannot  ^ae  limited,  and  E>efense  Sec- 
retary Harold  Brown  also  said,  in  1977,  that 
a  nuclear  conflict  probably  could  not  be  lim- 
ited. Concerning  the  second  assumption,  the 
significant  point  is  that  the  fundamental 
logic  of  the  strategy  of  both  sides  is,  in 
McNanuua's  words,  to  hold  not  Just  the 
military  forces  of  the  other  side  hostage  but 
also  its  "society  as  a  whole."  Just  how  the 
strategists  on  both  sides  achieve  this  is  un- 
known, but  It  seems  unwarranted  to  suppose 
that  there  will  be  much  relief  for  either 
population  in  the  merciful  sentiments  of 
targeters. 

A  further  set  of  assumptions  that  influ- 
ence one's  judgment  of  the  consequences  of 
a  holocaust  concerns  the  possibility  of  civil 
defense.  These  assumptions  also  depend  in 
part  on  certain  circumstances  that  are  un- 
knowable in  advance,  such  as  whether  the 
attack  occurs  in  the  daytime  or  at  night,  but 
they  also  depend  on  circumstances  that  are 
more  or  less  built  into  the  situation,  and  can 
therefore  be  predicted.  The  two  main  com- 
ponents of  a  conceivable  civil  defense 
against  nuclear  attack  are  evacuation  and 
sheltering.  In  a  protracted  crisis,  a  country 
might  seek  to  protect  its  population  by  evac- 
uating Its  cities  and  towns  before  any  attack 
had  actually  been  launched;  but,  for  a  varie- 
ty of  reasons,  such  a  strategy  seems  imprac- 
ticable or  useless.  To  begin  with,  an  enemy 
that  was  bent  on  attacking  one's  population 
might  retarget  its  missiles  against  people  in 
the  places  to  which  they  had  fled.  Also, 
during  the  days  of  evacuation  people  would 
be  more  vulnerable  to  attack  than  they  were 
even  in  their  cities.  (Probably  the  worst  as- 
sumption regarding  evacuation  would  be 
that  the  attack  came  while  evacuation  was 
under  way.)  A  further  disadvantage  of  a 
policy  of  evacuation  is  that  it  would  offer 
the  foe  a  means  of  utterly  disrupting  the  so- 
ciety by  threats  alone,  since  an  evacuated 
society  would  be  one  that  had  stopped  func- 
tioning for  any  other  pun>ose.  Shelters 
appear  to  be  no  more  promising  than  evacu- 
ation. The  Soviet  missiles  closest  to  the 
United  States,  which  are  stationed  on  sub- 
marines several  hundred  miles  from  our 
shores,  can  deliver  their  warheads  on  coast- 
al targets  about  ten  minutes  after  they  are 
fired,  and  on  inland  targets  a  few  minutes 
later.  The  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
which  are  all  launched  from  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  arrive  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  after  that.  The  bombers  would 
arrive  in  several  hours.  But,  according  to 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  it  requires  fifteen  minutes  after 
missiles  have  been  launched  for  the  earliest 
warnings  to  be  given  to  the  population. 
Even  assuming— very  optimistically.  I 
think— that  it  would  take  only  another  fif- 
teen minutes  or  so  for  any  significant 
number  of  people  to  become  aware  of  the 
warnings  and  go  to  shelters,  a  surprise 
attack  would  indeed  catch  the  great  majori- 
ty of  people  by  surprise. 


For  most  people,  however,  the  lack  of  any 
opportunity  to  proceed  to  shelters  would  be 
without  importance  in  any  case,  since  shel- 
ters, even  if  they  existed,  would  be  of  no 
use.  It  is  now  commonly  acknowledged  that 
economically  feasible  shelters  cannot  pro- 
vide protection  against  the  blast,  heat,  in- 
tense radiation,  and  mass  fires  that  would 
probably  occur  in  densely  populated  regions 
of  the  country— that  such  shelters  could 
save  lives  only  in  places  that  were  subjected 
to  nothing  worse  than  modest  amounts  of 
fallout. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion whether  many  people  would  survive  in 
the  long  run  even  if  they  did  manage  to  save 
themselves  in  the  short  run  by  sealing 
themselves  up  in  shelters  for  several  weeks 
or  months.  Finally,  it  seems  worth  mention- 
ing that,  whatever  the  potential  value  of 
shelters  might  be,  most  existing  ones  either 
are  situated  in  places  where  they  are  useless 
(in  large  cities,  for  example)  or  lack  some  or 
all  of  the  following  necessary  equipment  for 
an  effective  shelter:  adequate  shielding 
from  radiation;  air  filters  that  would  screen 
out  radioactive  particles;  food  and  water  to 
last  as  long  as  several  months;  an  independ- 
ent heating  system,  in  places  where  winters 
are  severe;  medical  supplies  for  the  Injured, 
sick,  and  dying,  who  might  be  in  the  majori- 
ty in  the  shelters;  radiation  counters  to 
measure  levels  of  radiation  outdoors,  so  that 
(>eople  could  know  when  it  was  safe  to  leave 
the  shelter  and  could  determine  whether 
food  and  drink  were  contaminated;  and  a 
burial  system  wholly  contained  within  the 
shelter.  In  which  to  bury  those  who  died  of 
their  injuries  or  illness  during  the  shelter 
r)eriod. 

Systems  setting  up  evacuation  procedures 
and  shelters  are  often  presented  as  humani- 
tarian measures  that  would  save  lives  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, however,  the  civil-defense  issue  is  a  stra- 
tegic, not  a  humanitarian,  question.  It  is 
fundamental  to  the  nuclear  strategy  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  that 
each  preserve  the  capacity  to  devastate  the 
population  of  the  other  after  itself  absorb- 
ing the  largest  first  strike  that  is  within  the 
other's  capacity.  Therefore,  any  serious  at- 
tempt by  either  side  to  make  its  population 
safe  from  nuclear  attack— assuming  for  the 
moment  that  this  could  be  done— would  be 
extremely  likely  to  call  forth  a  strategic 
countermove  by  the  other  side,  probably 
taking  the  form  of  increased  armament. 
Since  the  extraordinary  power  of  modem 
weapons  makes  such  compensation  quite 
easy,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  the  population  of  each  side  is 
going  to  remain  exactly  as  vulnerable  as  the 
other  side  wants  it  to  be. 

The  yardsticks  by  which  one  can  measure 
the  destruction  that  will  be  caused  by  weap- 
ons of  different  sizes  are  provided  by  the 
bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and 
American  nuclear  tests  In  which  the  effects 
of  hydrogen  bombs  with  up  to  sixteen  hun- 
dred times  the  explosive  yield  of  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb  were  determined.  The  data 
gathered  from  these  experiences  make  it  a 
straightforward  matter  to  work  out  the  dis- 
tances from  the  explosion  at  which  differ- 
ent intensities  of  the  various  effects  of  a 
bomb  are  likely  to  occur.  In  the  back  of  the 
Glasstone  book,  the  reader  will  find  a  small 
dial  computer  that  places  all  this  informa- 
tion at  his  fingertips.  Thus,  if  one  would 
like  to  know  how  deep  a  crater  a  twenty- 
megaton  ground  burst  will  leave  in  wet  soil 
one  has  only  to  set  a  pointer  at  twenty  meg- 
atons and  look  in  a  small  window  showing 


crater  size  to  find  that  the  depth  would  be 
six  hundred  feet— a  hole  deep  enough  to 
bury  a  fair-sized  skyscraper.  Yet  this  small 
circular  computer,  on  which  the  downfall  of 
every  city  on  earth  is  distilled  into  a  few 
lines  and  figures,  can.  of  course,  tell  us 
nothing  of  the  huyman  reality  of  nuclear  de- 
struction. Part  of  the  horror  of  thinking 
about  a  holocaust  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
leads  us  to  supplant  the  human  world  with 
a  statistical  world;  we  seek  a  human  truth 
and  come  up  with  a  handful  of  figures.  The 
only  source  that  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  that 
hum&.i  truth  is  the  testimony  of  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bomb- 
ings. Because  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  has 
been  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  the 
bombing  of  Nagasaki,  and  therefore  more 
information  about  it  is  available.  I  shall  re- 
strict myself  to  a  brief  description  of  that 
catastrophe. 

On  August  6,  1945,  at  8:16  a.m..  a  fission 
bomb  with  a  yield  of  twelve  and  a  half  kilo- 
tons  was  detonated  about  nineteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  central  section  of  Hiroshima. 
By  present-day  standards,  the  bomb  was  a 
small  one.  and  in  today's  arsenals  it  would 
be  classed  among  the  merely  tactical  weap- 
ons. Nevertheless,  it  was  large  enough  to 
transform  a  city  of  some  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  people  into  hell  in  the  space 
of  a  few  seconds.  "It  is  no  exaggeration." 
the  authors  of  "Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki" 
tell  us.  "to  say  that  the  whole  city  was 
ruined  instantaneously. "  In  that  instant, 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  were  burned, 
blasted,  and  crushed  to  death.  Other  tens  of 
thousands  suffered  injuries  of  every  descrip- 
tion or  were  doomed  to  die  of  radiation  sick- 
ness. The  center  of  the  city  was  flattened, 
and  every  part  of  the  city  was  damaged.  The 
trunks  of  bamboo  trees  as  far  away  a<>  five 
miles  from  ground  zero- the  point  on  the 
ground  directly  under  the  center  of  the  ex- 
plosion—were charred.  Almost  half  the  trees 
within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  were  knocked 
down.  Windows  nearly  seventeen  miles  away 
were  broken.  Half  an  hour  after  the  blast, 
fires  set  by  the  thermal  pulse  and  by  the 
collapse  of  the  buildings  began  to  coalesce 
into  a  firestorm,  which  lasted  for  six  hours. 
Starting  about  9  a.m.  and  lasting  until  late 
afternoon,  a  "black  rain"  generated  by  the 
bomb  (otherwise,  the  day  was  fair)  fell  on 
the  western  portions  of  the  city,  carrying  ra- 
dioactive fallout  from  the  blast  to  the 
ground.  For  four  hours  at  midday,  a  violent 
whirlwind,  bom  of  the  strange  meterologi- 
cal  conditions  produced  by  the  explosion, 
further  devasted  the  city.  The  number  of 
people  who  were  killed  outright  or  who  died 
of  their  injuries  over  the  next  three  months 
is  estimated  to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  city  were  either  completely  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  beyond  repair,  and  the 
center  of  the  city  was  turned  into  a  flat, 
rubble-strewn  plain  dotted  with  the  ruins  of 
a  few  of  the  sturdier  buildings. 

In  the  minutes  after  the  detonation,  the 
day  grew  dark,  as  heavy  clouds  of  dust  and 
smoke  filled  the  air.  A  whole  city  had  fallen 
in  a  moment,  and  in  and  under  its  ruins 
were  its  people.  Among  those  still  living, 
most  were  injured,  and  of  these  most  were 
burned  or  had  in  some  way  been  battered  or 
had  suffered  both  kinds  of  injury.  Those 
within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  ground  zero 
had  also  been  subjected  to  intense  nuclear 
radiation,  often  in  lethal  doses.  When 
people  revived  enough  from  their  uncon- 
sciousness or  shock  to  see  what  was  happen- 
ing around  them,  they  found  that  where  a 
second  before  there  had  been  a  city  getting 


ready  to  go  about  its  daily  business  on  a 
peaceful,  warm  August  morning,  now  there 
was  a  heap  of  debris  and  corpses  and  a 
stunned  mass  of  injured  humanity.  But  at 
first,  as  they  awakened  and  tried  to  find 
their  bearings  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
many  felt  cut  off  and  alone.  In  a  recent 
volume  of  recollections  by  survivors  called 
"Unforgettable  Fire."  in  which  the  effects 
of  the  bombing  are  rendered  in  drawings  as 
well  as  in  words.  Mrs.  Haruko  Ogasawara.  a 
young  girl  on  that  Augiist  morning,  recalls 
that  she  was  at  first  knocked  unconscious. 
She  goes  on  to  write: 

"How  many  seconds  or  minutes  had 
passed  I  could  not  tell,  but,  regaining  con- 
sciousness, I  found  myself  lying  on  the 
ground  covered  with  pieces  of  wood.  When  I 
stood  up  in  a  frantic  effort  to  look  around, 
there  was  darkness.  Terribly  frightened,  I 
thought  1  was  alone  in  a  world  of  death,  and 
groped  for  any  light.  My  fear  was  so  great  I 
did  not  think  anyone  would  truly  under- 
stand. When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  found 
my  clothes  in  shreds,  and  I  was  without  my 
wooden  sandals." 

Soon  cries  of  pain  and  cries  of  help  from 
the  wounded  filled  the  air.  Survivors  heard 
the  voices  of  their  families  and  their  friends 
calling  out  in  the  gloom.  Mrs.  Ogasawara 
writes: 

"Suddenly,  I  wondered  what  had  hap- 
pened to  my  mother  and  sister.  My  mother 
was  then  forty-five,  and  my  sister  five  years 
old.  When  the  darkness  began  to  fade.  I 
found  that  there  was  nothing  around  me. 
My  house,  the  next  door  neighbor's  house, 
and  the  next  had  vanished.  I  was  standing 
amid  the  ruins  of  my  house.  No  one  was 
around.  It  was  quiet,  very  quiet— an  eerie 
moment.  I  discovered  my  mother  in  a  water 
tank.  She  had  fainted.  Crying  out.  "Mama. 
Mama,'  I  shook  her  to  bring  her  back  to  her 
senses.  After  coming  to,  my  mother  began 
to  shout  madly  for  my  sister:  "Eiko!  Eiko.' 

""I  wonder  how  much  time  had  passed 
when  there  were  cries  of  searchers.  Children 
were  calling  their  parents'  names,  and  par- 
ents were  calling  the  names  of  their  chil- 
dren. We  were  calling  desperately  for  my 
sister  and  listening  for  her  voice  and  looking 
to  see  her.  Suddenly,  Mother  cried  Oh 
Eiko.'  Four  or  five  meters  away,  my  sister's 
head  was  sticking  out  and  was  calling  my 
mother.  .  .  .  Mother  and  I  worked  desper- 
ately to  remove  the  plaster  and  pillars  and 
pulled  her  out  with  great  effort.  Her  body 
had  turned  purple  from  the  bruises,  and  her 
arm  was  badly  wounded  that  we  could  have 
placed  two  fingers  in  the  wound. " 

Others  were  less  fortunate  in  their 
searches  and  rescue  attempts.  In  "Unforget- 
table Fire,"  a  housewife  describes  a  scene 
she  saw: 

'"A  mother,  driven  half-mad,  while  looking 
for  her  child,  was  calling  his  name.  At  last 
she  found  him.  His  head  looked  like  a  boiled 
octopus.  His  eyes  were  half-closed,  and  his 
mouth  was  white,  pursed,  and  swollen." 

Throughout  the  city,  parents  were  discov- 
ering their  wounded  or  dead  children,  and 
children  were  discovering  their  wounded  or 
dead  parents.  Kikuno  Segawa  recalls  seeing 
a  little  girl  with  her  dead  mother: 

'"A  woman  who  looked  like  an  expectant 
mother  was  dead.  At  her  side,  a  girl  of  about 
three  years  of  age  brought  some  water  in  an 
empty  can  she  had  found.  She  was  trying  to 
let  her  mother  drink  from  it." 

The  sight  of  people  in  extremities  of  suf- 
fering was  ubiquitous.  Kinzo  Nishida  recalls: 

"While  taking  my  severely  wounded  wife 
out  to  the  riverbank  by  the  side  of  the  hill 
of  Nakahiro-machl,  I  was  horrified,  indeed. 
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at  the  sight  of  a  stark  naked  man  standing 
in  the  rain  with  his  eyeball  in  his  palm.  He 
looked  to  be  in  great  pain,  but  there  was 
nothing  that  I  could  do  for  him." 

Many  people  were  astonished  by  the  sheer 
sudden  absence  of  the  known  world.  The 
writer  Yoko  Ota  later  wrote: 

'"I  just  could  not  understand  why  our  sur- 
roundings had  changed  so  greatly  in  one  in- 
stant. ...  I  thought  it  might  have  been 
something  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  war— the  collapse  of  the  earth,  which  it 
was  said  would  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  which  I  had  read  about  as  a 
child." 

And  a  history  professor  who  looked  back 
at  the  city  after  the  explosion  remarked 
later.  "I  saw  that  Hiroshima  had  disap- 
peared." 

As  the  fires  sprang  up  in  the  ruins,  many 
people,  having  found  injured  family  mem- 
bers and  friends,  were  now  forced  to  aban- 
don them  to  the  flames  or  to  lose  their  own 
lives  in  the  firestorm.  Those  who  left  chil- 
dren, husbands,  wives,  friends,  and  strang- 
ers to  bum  often  found  these  experiences 
the  most  awful  of  the  entire  ordeal.  Mikio 
Inoue  describes  how  one  man,  a  professor, 
came  to  abandon  his  wife: 

"It  was  when  I  crossed  Miyuki  Bridge  that 
I  saw  Professor  Takenaka,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge.  He  was  almost  naked, 
wearing  nothing  but  shorts,  and  he  had  a 
ball  of  rice  in  his  right  hand.  Beyond  the 
streetcar  line,  the  northern  area  was  cov- 
ered by  red  fire  burning  against  the  sky.  Par 
away  from  the  line,  Ote-machi  was  also  a 
sea  of  fire. 

"That  day.  Professor  Takenaka  had  not 
gone  to  Hiroshima  University,  and  the  A- 
bomb  exploded  when  he  was  at  home.  He 
tried  to  rescue  his  wife,  who  was  trapped 
under  a  roofbeam.  but  all  his  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The  fire  was  threatening  him  also.  His 
wife  pleaded,  "Run  away,  dear!'  He  was 
forced  to  desert  his  wife  and  escape  from 
the  fire.  He  was  now  at  the  foot  of  Miyuki 
Bridge. 

""But  I  wonder  how  he  came  to  hold  that 
ball  of  rice  in  his  hand.  His  naked  figure, 
standing  there  before  the  flames  with  that 
ball  of  rice,  looked  to  me  as  a  symbol  of  the 
modest  hopes  of  human  beings." 

In  "Hiroshima,"  John  Hersey  describes 
the  flight  of  a  group  of  German  priests  and 
their  Japanese  colleagues  through  a  burn- 
ing section  of  the  city: 

"The  street  was  cluttered  with  parts  of 
houses  that  had  slid  into  it,  and  with  fallen 
telephone  poles  and  wires.  Prom  every 
second  or  third  house  came  the  voices  of 
people  buried  and  abandoned,  who  invari- 
ably screamed,  with  formal  politeness,  Ta- 
sukete  kure!  Help,  If  you  please!'  The  priests 
recognized  several  ruins  from  which  these 
cries  came  as  the  homes  of  friends,  but  be- 
cause of  the  fire  it  was  too  late  to  help." 

And  thus  it  happened  that  throughout 
Hiroshima  all  the  ties  of  affection  and  re- 
spect that  Join  human  beings  to  one  an- 
other were  being  pulled  and  rent  by  the 
spreading  firestorm.  Soon  processions  of  the 
injured— processions  of  a  kind  that  had 
never  been  seen  before  in  history— began  to 
file  away  from  the  center  of  the  city  toward 
its  outskirts.  Most  of  the  people  suffered 
from  bums,  which  had  often  blackened 
their  skin  or  caused  it  to  sag  off  them.  A 
grocer  who  Joined  one  of  these  processions 
has  described  them  in  an  interview  with 
Robert  Jay  Lifton  which  appears  in  his 
book  ""Death  in  Life": 

"They  held  their  arms  bent  [forward]  .  .  . 
and  their  skin— not  only  on  their  hands  but 


on  their  faces  and  bodies,  too— hung  down. 
.  .  If  there  had  been  only  one  or  two  such 
people*.  .  .  perhaps  I  would  not  have  had 
such  a  strong  impression.  But  wherever  I 
walked,  I  met  these  people.  .  .  .  Many  of 
them  died  along  the  road.  I  can  still  picture 
them  in  my  mind— like  walking  ghosts. 
They  didn't  look  like  people  of  this  world." 
The  grocer  also  recalls  that  because  of 
people's  injuries  "you  couldn't  tell  whether 
you  were  looking  at  them  from  in  front  or 
in  back"  People  found  it  impossible  to  rec- 
ognize one  another.  A  woman  who  at  the 
time  was  a  girl  of  thirteen,  and  suffered  dis- 
figuring bums  on  her  face,  has  recalled. 
"My  face  was  so  distorted  and  changed  that 
people  couldn't  tell  who  I  was.  After  a  while 
I  could  call  others'  names  but  they  couldn't 
recognize  me."  In  addition  to  being  injured, 
many  people  were  vomiting— an  early  symp- 
tom of  radiation  sickness.  For  many,  horri- 
fying and  unreal  events  occurred  in  a  chaot- 
ic jumble.  In  "Unforgettable  Fire."  Torako 
Hironaka  enumerates  some  of  the  things 
that  she  remembers: 

1.  Some  burned  work -clothes. 

2.  People  crying  for  help  with  their  heads, 
shoulders,  or  the  soles  of  their  feet  injured 
by  fragments  of  broken  window  glass.  Glass 
fragments  were  scattered  everywhere. 

3.  [A  woman]  crying,  saying  "Aigo!  Aigo!" 
(a  Korean  expression  of  sorrow). 

4.  A  burning  pine  tree. 

5.  A  naiked  woman. 

6.  Naked  girls  crying,  "Stupid  America!" 

7.  I  was  crouching  in  a  puddle,  for  fear  of 
being  shot  by  a  machine  gim.  My  breasts 
were  torn. 

8.  Bumed  do«7i  electric  power  lines. 

9.  A  telephne  pole  had  bumed  and  fallen 
down. 

10.  A  field  of  watermelons. 

11.  A  dead  horse. 

12.  What  with  dead  cats.  pigs,  and  people, 
it  was  just  a  hell  on  earth. 

Physical  collapse  brought  emotional  and 
spiritual  collapse  with  it.  The  survivors 
were,  on  the  whole,  listless  and  stupefied. 
After  the  escapes,  and  the  failures  to 
escape,  from  the  firestorm,  a  silence  fell 
over  the  city  and  its  remaining  population. 
People  suffered  and  died  without  speaking 
or  otherwise  making  a  sound.  The  proces- 
sions of  the  injured,  too,  were  soundless.  Dr. 
Michlhiko  Hachiya  has  written  in  his  book 
"Hiroshima  Diary": 

"Those  who  were  able  walked  silently 
toward  the  suburbs  in  the  distant  hills, 
their  spirits  broken,  their  initiative  gone. 
When  asked  whence  they  had  come,  they 
pointed  to  the  city  and  said,  "That  way,"  and 
when  asked  where  they  were  going,  pointed 
away  from  the  city  and  said.  "This  way." 
They  were  so  broken  and  confused  that 
they  moved  and  behaved  like  automatons. 

"Their  reactions  had  astonished  outsiders, 
who  reported  with  amazement  the  spectacle 
of  long  files  of  people  holding  stolidly  to  a 
narrow,  rough  path  when  close  by  was  a 
smooth,  easy  road  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  outsiders  could  not  grasp  the  fact 
that  they  were  witnessing  the  exodus  of  a 
people  who  walked  in  the  realm  of  dreams." 

Those  who  were  still  capable  of  action 
often  acted  in  an  absurd  or  an  insane  way. 
Some  of  them  energetically  pursued  tasks 
that  had  made  sense  in  the  intact  Hiroshi- 
ma of  a  few  minutes  before  but  were  not  ut- 
terly inappropriate.  Hersey  relates  that  the 
German  priests  were  bent  on  bringing  to 
safety  a  suitcase,  containing  diocesan  ac- 
counts and  a  sum  of  money,  that  they  had 
rescued  from  the  fire  and  were  carrying 
around  with  them  through  the  burning  city. 
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And  Dr.  Lifton  describes  a  young  soldiers 
punctilious  efforts  to  find  and  preserve  the 
ashes  of  a  burned  military  code  boolc  while 
people  around  him  were  screaming  for  help. 
Other  people  simply  lost  their  minds.  For 
example,  when  the  German  priests  were  es- 
caping from  the  firestorm,  one  of  them. 
Father  WUhelm  Kleinsorge,  carried  on  his 
back  a  Bdr.  Fukai,  who  kept  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  remain  where  he  was.  When 
Father  Kleinsorge  finally  put  Mr.  Fukai 
down,  he  started  running.  Hersey  writes: 

"Father  Kleinsorge  shouted  to  a  dozen 
soldiers,  who  were  standing  by  the  bridge,  to 
stop  him.  As  Father  Kleinsorge  started  back 
to  get  Mr.  Fukai.  Father  LaSalle  called  out. 
"Hurry!  Don't  waste  time!"  So  Father 
Kleinsorge  Just  requested  the  soldiers  to 
take  care  of  Mr.  Fukai.  They  said  they 
would,  but  the  little,  broken  man  got  away 
from  them,  and  the  last  the  priests  could 
see  of  him,  he  was  running  back  toward  the 
fire." 

In  the  weeks  after  the  bombing,  many  sur- 
vivors began  to  notice  the  appearance  of  pe- 
techlae— small  spots  caused  by  hemor- 
rhages— on  their  skin.  These  usually  sig- 
nalled the  onset  of  the  critical  stage  of  radi- 
ation sickness.  In  the  first  stage,  the  victims 
characteristically  vomited  repeatedly,  ran  a 
fever,  and  developed  an  abnormal  thirst. 
(The  cry  "Water!  Water!"  was  one  of  the 
few  sounds  often  heard  in  Hiroshima  on  the 
day  of  the  bombing.)  Then,  after  a  few 
hours  or  days,  there  was  a  deceptively  hope- 
ful period  of  remission  of  symptoms,  called 
the  latency  period,  which  lasted  from  about 
a  week  to  about  four  weeks.  Radiation  at- 
tacks the  reproductive  function  of  cells,  and 
those  that  reproduce  most  frequently  are 
therefore  the  most  vulnerable.  Among  these 
are  the  bone-marrow  cells,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  of  blood  cells. 

During  the  latency  period,  the  count  of 
white  blood  cells,  which  are  instrumental  in 
fighting  infections,  and  the  count  of  plate- 
lets, which  are  instrumental  in  clotting, 
drop  precipitously,  so  the  body  is  poorly  de- 
fended against  infection  and  is  liable  to 
hemorrhaging.  In  the  third,  and  final,  stage, 
which  may  last  for  several  weeks,  the  vic- 
tim's hair  may  fall  out  and  he  may  suffer 
from  diarrhea  and  may  bleed  from  the  in- 
testines, the  mouth,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  in  the  end  he  will  either  recover 
or  die. 

Because  the  fireball  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb  did  not  touch  the  ground,  very  little 
ground  material  was  mixed  with  the  fission 
products  of  the  bomb,  and  therefore  very 
little  local  fallout  was  generated.  (What  fall- 
out there  was  descended  in  the  black  rain.) 
Therefore,  the  fatalities  from  radiation  sick- 
ness were  probably  all  caused  by  the  initial 
nuclear  radiation,  and  since  this  affected 
only  people  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  of  ground  zero,  most  of  the  people 
who  received  lethal  doses  were  killed  more 
quickly  by  the  thermal  pulse  and  the  blast 
wave. 

Thus,  Hiroshima  did  not  experience  the 
mass  radiation  sickness  that  can  be  expect- 
ed if  a  weapon  is  ground-burst.  Since  the 
Nagasaki  bomb  was  also  burst  in  the  air,  the 
effect  of  widespread  lethal  fallout  on  large 
areas,  causing  the  death  by  radiation  sick- 
ness of  whole  populations  in  the  hours. 
days,  and  weeks  after  the  blast,  is  a  form  of 
nuclear  horror  that  the  world  has  not  expe- 
rienced. 

In  the  months  and  years  following  the 
bombing  of  Hiroshima,  after  radiation  sick- 
ness had  run  its  course  and  most  of  the  in- 
jured had  either  died  of  their  wounds  or  re- 


covered from  them,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  began  to  learn  that  the  exposure  to  ra- 
diation they  had  experienced  would  bring 
about  a  wide  variety  of  illnesses,  many  of 
them  letbal,  throughout  the  lifetimes  of 
those  who  had  been  exposed. 

An  early  sign  that  the  harm  from  radi- 
ation wat  not  restricted  to  radiation  sick- 
ness came  in  the  months  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  bombing,  when  people  found 
that  their  reproductive  organs  had  been 
temporarily  harmed,  with  men  experiencing 
sterility  and  women  experiencing  abnor- 
malities In  their  menstrual  cycles.  Then, 
over  the  years,  other  illnesses,  including 
cataracts  of  the  eye  and  leukemia  and  other 
forms  of  cancer,  began  to  appear  in  larger 
than  normally  expected  numbers  among  the 
exposed  population.  In  all  these  illnesses, 
correlations  have  been  found  between  near- 
ness to  the  explosion  and  incidence  of  the 
disease. 

Also,  fetuses  exposed  to  the  bomb's  radi- 
ation in  utero  exhibited  abnormalities  and 
developmental  retardation.  Those  exposed 
within  the  mile-and-a-quarter  radius  were 
seven  times  as  likely  as  unexposed  fetuses  to 
die  in  utero.  and  were  also  seven  times  as 
likely  to  die  at  birth  or  in  Infancy. 

Surviving  children  who  were  exposed  in 
utero  tended  to  be  shorter  and  lighter  than 
other  children,  and  were  more  often  mental- 
ly retarded.  One  of  the  most  serious  abnor- 
malities caused  by  exposure  to  the  bomb's 
radiation  was  microcephaly— abnormal 
smallness  of  the  head,  which  is  often  accom- 
panied by  mental  retardation.  In  one  study, 
thirty-three  cases  of  microcephaly  were 
found  among  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  chil- 
dren exposed  in  utero. 

What  happened  at  Hiroshima  was  less 
than  a  millionth  part  of  a  holocaust  at 
present  levels  of  world  nuclear  armament. 
The  more  than  millionfold  difference 
amounts  to  more  than  a  difference  in  mag- 
nitude; it  is  also  a  difference  in  kind.  The 
authors  of  "Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki"  ob- 
serve that  "an  atomic  bomb's  massive  de- 
struction and  indiscriminate  slaughter  In- 
volves the  sweeping  breakdown  of  all  order 
and  existence— in  a  word,  the  collapse  of  so- 
ciety itself. "  and  that  therefore  "the  essence 
of  atomic  destruction  lies  in  the  totality  of 
Its  impact  on  man  and  society." 

This  is  true  also  of  a  holocaust,  of  course, 
except  that  the  totalities  in  question  are 
now  not  single  cities  but  nations,  econsys- 
tems,  and  the  earth's  ecosphere.  Yet  with 
the  exception  of  fallout,  which  was  relative- 
ly light  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  (because 
both  the  bombs  were  air-burst),  the  immedi- 
ate devaatation  caused  by  today's  bombs 
would  be  of  a  sort  similar  to  the  devastation 
in  those  cities. 

The  immediate  effects  of  a  twenty-mega- 
ton bomb  are  not  different  in  kind  from 
those  of  a  twelve-and-a-half-kiloton  bomb; 
they  are  only  more  extensive.  (The  propor- 
tions of  the  effects  do  change  greatly  with 
yield,  however.  In  small  bombs,  the  effects 
of  the  initial  nuclear  radiation  are  impor- 
tant, because  it  strikes  areas  in  which 
people  might  otherwise  have  remained  alive, 
but  in  larger  bombs— ones  in  the  megaton 
range— the  consequences  of  initial  nuclear 
radiation,  whose  range  does  not  Increase 
very  much  with  yield,  are  negligible,  be- 
cause it  strikes  areas  in  which  everyone  will 
have  already  been  burned  or  blasted  to 
death.)  In  bursts  of  both  weapons,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  a  radius  within  which  the 
thermal  pulse  can  ignite  newspapers:  for  the 
twelve-and-a-half-kiloton  weapon,  it  is  a 
little  over  two  miles;  for  the  twenty-mega- 
ton weapon,  it  is  twenty-five  miles. 


(Since  there  is  no  inherent  limit  on  the 
size  of  a  nuclear  weapon,  these  figures  can 
be  increased  Indefinitely,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  technical  capac- 
ities of  the  bomb  builder— and  of  the  earth's 
capacity  to  absorb  the  blast.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  shown  a  liking  for  sheer 
size  in  so  many  of  its  undertakings,  once 
detonated  a  sixty-megaton  bomb. 

Therefore,  while  the  total  effect  of  a  holo- 
caust is  qualiUtively  different  from  the 
total  effect  of  a  single  bomb,  the  experience 
of  individual  people  in  a  holocaust  would  be. 
in  the  short  term  (and  again  excepting  the 
presence  of  lethal  fallout  wherever  the 
bombs  were  ground-burst),  very  much  like 
the  experience  of  individual  people  in  Hiro- 
shima. 

The  Hiroshima  people's  experience,  ac- 
cordingly, is  of  much  more  than  historical 
interest.  It  is  a  picture  of  what  our  whole 
world  is  always  poised  to  become— a  back- 
drop of  scarcely  imaginable  horror  lying 
Just  behind  the  surface  of  our  normal  life, 
and  capable  of  breaking  through  into  that 
normal  life  at  any  second. 

Whether  we  choose  to  think  about  it  or 
not.  it  is  an  omnipresent,  inescapable  truth 
about  our  lives  today  that  at  every  single 
moment  each  one  of  us  may  suddenly 
become  the  deranged  mother  looking  for 
her  burned  child;  the  professor  with  the 
ball  of  rice  in  his  hand  whose  wife  has  Just 
told  him  "Run  away,  dear!"  and  died  in  the 
fires;  Mr.  Fukai  running  back  into  the  fire- 
storm; the  naked  man  standing  on  the  blast- 
ed plain  that  was  his  city,  holding  his  eye- 
ball in  his  hand;  or,  more  likely,  one  of  mil- 
lions of  corpses.  For  whatever  our  "modest 
hopes"  as  human  beings  may  be,  every  one 
of  them  can  be  nullified  by  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

One  way  to  begin  to  grasp  the  destructive 
power  of  pretent-day  nuclear  weapons  is  to 
describe  the  consequences  of  the  detonation 
of  a  one-megaton  bomb,  which  possesses 
eighty  times  the  explosive  power  of  the  Hir- 
oshima bomb,  on  a  large  city,  such  as  New 
York.  Burst  some  eighty-five  hundred  feet 
above  the  Empire  State  Building,  a  one- 
megaton  bomb  would  gut  or  flatten  almost 
every  building  between  Battery  Park  and 
125th  Street,  or  within  a  radius  of  four  and 
four-tenths  miles,  or  in  an  area  of  sixty-one 
square  miles,  and  would  heavily  damage 
buildings  between  the  northern  tip  of 
SUten  Island  and  the  George  Washington 
Bridge,  or  within  a  radius  of  about  eight 
miles,  or  in  a  radius  of  about  eight  miles,  or 
in  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  square 
miles. 

A  conventional  explosive  delivers  a  swift 
shock,  like  a  slap,  to  whatever  it  hits,  but 
the  blast  wave  of  a  sizable  nuclear  weapon 
endures  for  several  seconds  and  "can  sur- 
round and  destroy  whole  buildings  "  (Glass- 
tone).  People,  of  course,  would  be  picked  up 
and  hurled  away  from  the  blast  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  debris.  Within  the  sixty-one 
square  miles,  the  walls,  roofs,  and  floors  of 
any  buildings  that  had  not  been  flattened 
would  be  collapsed,  and  the  people  and  fur- 
niture inside  would  be  swept  down  onto  the 
street.  (Technically,  this  zone  would  be  hit 
by  various  overpressures  of  at  least  five 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Overpressure  is  de- 
fined as  the  pressure  in  excess  of  normal  at- 
mospheric pressure.) 

As  far  away  as  ten  miles  from  ground  zero, 
pieces  of  glass  and  other  sharp  objects 
would  be  hurled  about  by  the  blast  wave  at 
lethal  velocities.  In  Hiroshima,  where  build- 
ings were  low  and,  outside  the  center  of  the 
city,  were  often  constructed  of  light  materi- 
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als.  injuries  from  falling  building  were  often 
minor.  But  in  New  York,  where  the  build- 
ings are  tall  and  are  constructed  of  heavy 
materials,  the  physical  collapse  of  the  city 
would  certainly  kill  millions  of  people. 

The  streets  of  New  York  are  narrow  ra- 
vines running  between  the  high  walls  of  the 
city's  buildings.  In  a  nuclear  attack,  the 
walls  would  fall  and  the  ravines  would  fill 
up.  The  people  in  the  buildings  would  fall  to 
the  street  with  the  debris  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  people  in  the  street  would  be 
crushed  by  this  avalanche  of  people  and 
buildings.  At  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  so 
from  ground  zero,  winds  would  reach  four 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  another  two 
miles  away  they  would  reach  a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  an  hour. 

Meanwhile,  the  fireball  would  be  growing, 
until  it  was  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and 
rocketing  upward,  to  a  height  of  over  six 
miles.  For  ten  seconds,  it  would  broil  the 
city  below.  Anyone  caught  in  the  open 
within  nine  miles  of  ground  zero  would  re- 
ceive third-degree  bums  and  would  probably 
be  killed;  closer  to  the  explosion,  people 
would  be  charred  and  killed  instantly.  From 
Greenwich  Village  up  to  Central  Park,  the 
heat  would  lie  great  enough  to  melt  metal 
and  glass.  Readily  inflBimmable  materials, 
such  as  newspapers  and  dry  leaves,  would 
ignite  in  all  five  boroughs  (though  in  only  a 
small  part  of  Staten  Island)  and  west  to  the 
Passaic  River,  in  New  Jersey,  within  a 
radius  of  about  nine  and  a  half  miles  from 
ground  zero,  thereby  creating  an  area  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  square 
miles  in  which  mass  fires  were  likely  to 
break  out. 

If  it  were  possible  (as  it  would  not  t>e)  for 
someone  to  stand  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sev- 
enty-second Street  (about  two  miles  from 
ground  zero)  without  being  instantly  killed, 
he  would  see  the  following  sequence  of 
events.  A  dazzling  white  light  from  the  fire- 
ball would  illumine  the  scene,  continuing 
for  perhaps  thirty  seconds.  Simultaneously, 
searing  heat  would  ignite  everything  flam- 
mable aiiU  start  to  melt  windows,  cars, 
buses,  lampposts,  and  everything  else  made 
of  metal  or  glass.  People  in  the  street  would 
immediately  catch  fire,  and  would  shortly 
be  reduced  to  heavily  charred  corpses. 
About  five  seconds  after  the  light  appeared, 
the  blast  wave  would  strike,  laden  with  the 
debris  of  a  now  nonexistent  midtown.  Some 
buildings  might  be  crushed,  as  though  a 
giant  fist  had  squeezed  them  on  all  sides, 
and  others  might  be  picked  up  off  their 
foundations  and  whirled  uptown  with  the 
other  debris.  On  the  far  side  of  Central 
Park,  the  West  Side  skyline  would  fall  from 
south  to  north. 

The  four-hundred-mile-an-hour  wind 
would  blow  from  south  to  north,  die  down 
after  a  few  seconds,  and  then  blow  in  the  re- 
verse direction  with  diminished  intensity. 
While  these  things  were  happening,  the 
fireball  would  be  burning  in  the  sky  for  the 
ten  seconds  of  the  thermal  pulse.  Soon 
huge,  thick  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  would 
envelop  the  scene,  and  as  the  mushroom 
cloud  rushed  overhead  (it  would  have  a  di- 
ameter of  about  twelve  miles)  the  light  from 
the  sun  would  be  blotted  out,  and  day  would 
turn  to  night.  Within  minutes,  fires,  ignited 
both  by  the  thermal  pulse  and  by  broken 
gas  mains,  tanks  of  gas  and  oil,  and  the  like, 
would  begin  to  spread  in  darkness,  and  a 
strong,  steady  wind  would  begin  to  blow  in 
the  direction  of  the  blast.  As  at  Hiroshima, 
a  whirlwind  might  be  produced,  which 
would  sweep  through  the  ruins,  and  radioac- 
tive rain,  generated  under  the  meteorologi- 


cal conditions  created  by  the  blast,  might 
fall. 

Before  long,  the  individual  fires  would 
coalesce  into  a  mass  fire,  which,  depending 
largely  on  the  winds,  would  become  either  a 
conflagration  or  a  firestorm.  In  a  conflagra- 
tion, prevailing  winds  spread  a  wall  of  fire 
as  far  as  there  is  any  combustible  material 
to  sustain  it;  in  a  firestorm,  a  vertical  up- 
draft  caused  by  the  fire  itself  sucks  the  sur- 
rounding air  in  toward  a  central  point,  and 
the  fires  therefore  converge  in  a  single  fire 
of  extreme  heat.  A  mass  fire  of  either  kind 
renders  shelters  useless  by  burning  up  all 
the  oxygen  in  the  air  and  creating  toxic 
gases,  so  that  anyone  in  the  shelters  is  as- 
phyxiated, and  also  by  heating  the  ground 
to  such  high  temperatures  that  the  shel- 
ters turn,  in  effect,  into  ovens,  cremating 
the  people  inside  them.  In  Dresden,  several 
days  after  the  firestorm  raised  there  by 
Allied  conventional  bombing,  the  interiors 
of  some  bomb  shelters  were  still  so  hot  that 
when  they  were  opened  the  inrushing  air 
caused  the  contents  to  burst  into  flame. 
Only  those  who  had  fled  their  shelters 
when  the  bombing  started  had  any  chance 
of  surviving.  (It  is  difficult  to  predict  in  a 
particular  situation  which  form  the  fires 
will  take.  In  actual  experience.  Hiroshima 
suffered  a  firestorm  and  Nagasaki  suffered 
a  conflagation.) 

In  this  vast  theatre  of  physical  effects,  all 
the  scenes  of  agony  and  death  that  took 
place  at  Hiroshima  would  again  take  place, 
but  now  involving  millions  of  people  rather 
than  hundreds  of  thousands.  Like  the 
people  of  Hiroshima,  the  people  of  New 
York  would  be  burned,  battered,  crushed, 
and  irradiated  in  every  conceivable  way. 
The  city  and  its  people  would  be  mingled  in 
a  smoldering  heap.  And  then,  as  the  fires 
started,  the  survivors  (most  of  whom  would 
be  on  the  periphery  of  the  explosion)  would 
t>e  driven  to  abandon  to  the  flames  those 
family  members  and  other  people  who  were 
unable  to  flee,  or  else  to  die  with  them. 
Before  long,  while  the  ruins  burned,  the 
processions  of  Injured,  mute  people  would 
begin  their  slow  progress  out  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  devastated  zone.  However,  this 
time  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation than  at  Hiroshima  would  have  a 
chance  of  escaping. 

In  general,  as  the  size  of  the  area  of  devas- 
tation increases,  the  possibilities  for  escape 
decrease.  When  the  devastated  area  is  rela- 
tively small,  as  it  was  at  Hiroshima,  people 
who  are  not  incapacitated  will  have  a  good 
chance  of  escaping  to  safety  before  the  fires 
coalesce  into  a  mass  fire.  But  when  the  dev- 
astated area  is  great,  as  it  would  be  after  the 
detonation  of  a  megaton  bomb,  and  fires  are 
springing  up  at  a  distance  of  nine  and  half 
miles  from  ground  zero,  and  when  what 
used  to  be  the  streets  are  piled  high  with 
burning  rubble,  and  the  day  (if  the  attack 
occurs  in  the  daytime)  has  grown  impen- 
etrably dark,  there  is  little  chance  that 
anyone  who  is  not  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
devastated  area  will  be  able  to  make  his  way 
to  safety.  In  New  York,  most  people  would 
die  wherever  the  blast  found  them,  or  not 
very  far  from  there. 

If  instead  of  being  burst  in  the  air  the 
bomb  were  burst  on  or  near  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Empire  State  Building, 
the  overpressure  would  be  very  much  great- 
er near  the  center  of  the  blast  area  but  the 
range  hit  by  a  minimum  of  five  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  overpressure  would  be  less. 
The  range  of  the  thermal  pulse  would  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  burst.  The 
fireball  would  be  almost  two  miles  across. 


and  would  engulf  midtown  Manhattan  from 
Greenwich  Village  nearly  to  Central  Park. 
Very  little  is  known  about  what  would 
happen  to  a  city  that  was  inside  a  fireball, 
but  one  would  expect  a  good  deal  of  what 
was  there  to  be  first  pulverized  and  then 
melted  or  vaporized.  Any  human  beings  in 
the  area  would  be  reduced  to  smoke  and 
ashes;  they  would  simply  disappear.  A 
crater  roughly  three  blocks  in  diameter  and 
two  hundred  feet  deep  would  open  up. 

In  addition,  heavy  radioactive  fallout 
would  t)e  created  as  dust  and  debris  from 
the  city  rose  with  the  mushroom  cloud  and 
then  fell  back  to  the  ground.  Fallout  would 
begin  to  drop  almost  immediately,  contami- 
nating the  ground  beneath  the  cloud  with 
levels  of  radiation  many  times  lethal  dose, 
and  quickly  killing  anyone  who  might  have 
survived  the  blast  wave  and  the  thermal 
pulse  and  might  now  be  attempting  an 
escape:  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  appreciable  survival  of  the  people 
of  the  city  after  a  megaton  ground  burst. 
And  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  or  so 
more  fallout  would  descend  downwind  from 
the  blast,  in  a  plume  whose  direction  and 
length  would  depend  on  the  speed  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind  that  happened  to  \>e 
blowing  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  If  the 
wind  was  blowing  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
fallout  of  lethal  intensity  would  descend  in 
a  plume  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long  and  as  much  as  fifteen  miles  wide.  Fall- 
out that  was  sublethal  but  could  still  cause 
serious  illness  would  extend  another  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  downwind. 

Exposure  to  radioactivity  in  human  beings 
is  measured  in  units  called  rems— an  acro- 
nym for  'roentgen  equivalent  in  man."  The 
roentgen  is  a  standard  measurement  of 
gamma-  and  X-ray  radiation,  and  the  ex- 
pression "equivalent  in  man  "  indicates  that 
an  adjustment  has  been  made  to  take  into 
account  the  differences  in  the  degree  of  bio- 
logical damage  that  is  caused  by  radiation  of 
different  types.  Many  of  the  kinds  of  harm 
done  to  human  beings  by  radiation— for  ex- 
ample, the  incidence  of  cancer  and  of  genet- 
ic damage— depend  on  the  dose  accumulated 
over  many  years;  but  radiation  sickness,  ca- 
pable of  causing  death,  results  from  an 
"acute '  dose,  received  in  a  period  of  any- 
thing from  a  few  seconds  to  several  days. 
Because  almost  ninety  per  cent  of  the  so- 
called  "infinite- time  dose"  of  radiation  from 
fallout— that  is,  the  dose  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  fallout  that  one  would  receive  if  one 
lived  for  many  thousands  of  years— is  emit- 
ted in  the  first  week,  the  one-week  accumu- 
lated dose  is  often  used  as  a  convenient 
measure  for  calculating  the  immediate 
harm  from  fallout.  Doses  in  the  thousands 
of  rems,  which  could  be  expected  through- 
out the  city,  would  attack  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  and  would  bring  about  death 
within  a  few  hours. 

Doses  of  around  a  thousand  rems,  which 
would  be  delivered  some  tens  of  miles  down- 
wind from  the  blast,  would  kill  within  two 
weeks  everyone  who  was  exposed  to  them. 
Doses  of  around  five  hundred  rems.  which 
would  be  delivered  as  far  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  downwind  (given  a  wind  speed  of 
fifteen  miles  per  hour),  would  kill  half  of  all 
exposed  able-bodied  young  adults.  At  this 
level  of  exposure,  radiation  sicluiess  pro- 
ceeds at  the  three  stages  otiserved  at  Hiro- 
shima. The  plume  of  lethal  fallout  could  de- 
scend, depending  on  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  on  other  parts  of  New  York  State  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland.  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts.   Rhode    Island,    Vermont,    and    New 
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Hampshire,  killing  additional  millions  of 
people.  The  circumstances  in  heavily  con- 
taminated areas,  in  which  millions  of  people 
were  all  declining  together,  over  a  period  of 
weeks,  toward  painful  deaths,  are  ones  that, 
like  so  many  of  the  consequences  of  nuclear 
explosions,  have  never  been  experienced. 

A  description  of  the  effects  of  a  one-mega- 
ton bomb  on  New  York  City  gives  some 
notion  of  the  meaning  in  human  terms  of  a 
megaton  of  nuclear  explosive  power,  but  a 
weapon  that  is  more  likely  to  be  used 
against  New  York  is  the  twenty-megaton 
bomb,  which  has  one  thousand  six  hundred 
times  the  yield  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  estimated  to  have  at 
least  a  hundred  and  thirteen  twenty-mega- 
ton bombs  in  Its  nuclear  arsenal,  carried  by 
Bear  intercontinental  bombers.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  Soviet  SS-18  missiles  are  capa- 
ble of  carrying  bombs  of  this  size,  although 
the  actual  yields  are  not  known.  Since  the 
explosive  power  of  the  twenty-megaton 
bombs  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  destroy  most  military  targets,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  meant 
for  use  against  large  cities. 

If  a  twenty-megaton  bomb  were  air-burst 
over  the  Empire  State  Building  at  an  alti- 
tude of  thirty  thousand  feet,  the  zone 
gutted  or  flattened  by  the  blast  wave  would 
have  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  and  an  area  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles,  reaching  from  the  middle  of  Staten 
Island  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bronx, 
the  eastern  edge  of  Queens,  and  well  into 
New  Jersey,  and  the  zone  of  heavy  damage 
from  the  blast  wave  (the  zone  hit  by  a  mini- 
mum of  two  pounds  of  overpressure  per 
square  inch)  would  have  a  radius  of  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  miles,  or  an  area  of  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles, 
reaching  to  the  southernmost  tip  of  Staten 
Island,  north  as  far  as  southern  Rocklsoid 
County,  east  into  Nassau  County,  and  west 
to  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 

The  fireball  would  be  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  in  diameter  and  would  radiate  the 
thermal  pulse  for  some  twenty  seconds. 
People  caught  in  the  open  twenty-three 
miles  away  from  ground  zero,  in  Long 
Island,  New  Jersey,  and  southern  New  York 
State,  would  be  burned  to  death.  People 
hundreds  of  miles  away  who  looked  at  the 
burst  would  be  temporarily  blinded  and 
would  risk  permanent  eye  injury.  (After  the 
test  of  a  fifteen-megaton  bomb  on  Bikini 
Atoll,  in  the  South  Pacific,  in  March  of 
1954,  small  animals  were  found  to  have  suf- 
fered retinal  bums  at  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles.)  The  mush- 
room cloud  would  be  seventy  miles  in  diame- 
ter. New  York  City  and  its  suburbs  would  be 
transformed  into  a  lifeless,  flat,  scorched 
desert  in  a  few  seconds. 

If  a  twenty-megaton  bomb  were  ground- 
burst  on  the  Empire  State  Building,  the 
range  of  severe  blast  damage  would,  as  with 
the  one-megaton  ground  blast,  be  reduced, 
but  the  fireball,  which  would  be  almost  six 
miles  in  diameter,  would  cover  Manhattan 
from  Wall  Street  to  northern  Central  Park 
tmd  also  parts  of  New  Jersey,  Brooklyn,  and 
Queens,  and  everyone  within  it  would  be  in- 
stantly killed,  with  most  of  them  physically 
disappearing.  Fallout  would  again  be  gener- 
ated, this  time  covering  thousands  of  square 
miles  with  lethal  intensities  of  radiation.  A 
fair  portion  of  New  York  City  and  its  incin- 
erated population,  now  radioactive  dust, 
would  have  risen  into  the  mushroom  cloud 
and  would  not  be  descending  on  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  On  one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions when  local  fallout  was  generated  by  a 


test  explosion  in  the  multi-megaton  range, 
the  fifteen-megaton  bomb  tested  on  Bikini 
Atoll,  which  was  exploded  seven  feet  above 
the  surface  of  a  coral  reef,  "caused  substan- 
tial contairtination  over  an  area  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  square  miles,"  accord- 
ing to  Olasstone.  If,  as  seems  likely,  a 
twenty-megaton  bomb  ground-burst  on  New 
York  would  produce  at  least  a  comparable 
amount  of  fallout,  and  if  the  wind  carried 
the  fallout  onto  populated  areas,  then  this 
one  bomb  would  probably  doom  upward  of 
twenty  million  people,  or  almost  ten  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  "strategic"  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union— those  that  can  deliver  nuclear  war- 
heads to  the  United  States— are  so  far  capa- 
ble of  carrying  seven  thousand  warheads 
with  an  estimated  maximum  yield  of  more 
than  seventeen  thousand  megatons  ot  ex- 
plosive power,  and,  barring  unexpected  de- 
velopments in  arms-control  talks,  the 
number  of  warheads  is  ex[>ected  to  rise  in 
the  coming  years.  The  actual  megatonnage 
of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces  is  not  known, 
and,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  the 
fact  that  smaller  warheads  can  be  delivered 
more  accurately,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
actual  megatonnage  is  lower  than  the  maxi- 
mum possible;  however,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  actual  megatonnage  is  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  the  maximum,  which 
would  be  about  eleven  and  a  half  thousand 
megatons.  If  we  assume  that  in  a  first  strike 
the  Soviets  held  back  about  a  thousand 
megatons  (itself  an  immense  force),  then 
the  attack  would  amount  to  about  ten  thou- 
sand megatons,  or  the  equivalent  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  Hiroshima  bombs.  Amer- 
ican strategic  forces  comprise  about  nine 
thousand  warheads  with  a  yield  of  some 
three  thousand  five  hundred  megatons.  The 
total  yield  of  these  American  forces  was 
made  comparatively  low  for  strategic  rea- 
sons. 

American  planners  discovered  that  small- 
er warheads  can  be  delivered  more  accurate- 
ly than  larger  ones,  and  are  therefore  more 
useful  for  attacking  strategic  forces  on  the 
other  side  And,  in  fact,  American  missiles 
are  substantially  more  accurate  than  Soviet 
ones.  However,  in  the  last  year  or  so,  in 
spite  of  this  advantage  in  numbers  of  war- 
heads and  in  accuracy,  American  leaders 
have  Come  to  believe  that  the  American 
forces  are  inadequate,  and.  again  barring 
unexpected  developments  in  arms-control 
talks,  both  the  yield  of  the  American  arse- 
nal and  the  number  of  warheads  in  it  are 
likely  to  rise  dramatically.  (Neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  reveals 
the  total  explosive  yield  of  its  own  forces. 
The  public  is  left  to  turn  to  private  organi- 
zations, which,  by  making  use  of  hundreds 
of  pieces  of  information  that  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  two  governments,  piece  to- 
gether an  over-all  picture.  The  figures  I 
have  used  to  estimate  the  maximum  capac- 
ities of  the  two  sides  are  taken  for  the  most 
part  from  tables  provided  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  "The  Military  Balance,"  a  standard 
yearly  reference  work  on  the  strength  of 
military  forces  around  the  world,  which  is 
published  by  a  research  institute  in  London 
called  the  International  Institute  for  Strate- 
gic Studies.) 

The  territory  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska  and  Hawaii,  is  three  million  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  square  miles.  It  contains  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  people,  of  whom  sixty  per  cent,  or 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  million,  live 
in  various  urban  centers  with  a  total  area  of 


only  eighteen  thousand  square  miles.  I 
asked  Dr.  Kendall,  who  has  done  consider- 
able research  on  the  consequences  of  nucle- 
ar attacks,  to  sketch  out  in  rough  terms 
what  the  actual  distribution  of  bombs  might 
be  in  a  ten-thousand-megaton  Soviet  attack 
in  the  early  nlneteen-eighties  on  all  targets 
in  the  United  States,  military  and  civilian. 

"Without  serious  distortion,"  he  said,  "we 
can  begin  by  imagining  that  we  would  be 
dealing  with  ten  thousand  weapons  of  one 
megaton  each,  although  in  fact  the  yields 
would,  of  course,  vary  considerably.  Let  us 
also  make  the  assumption,  based  on 
conwnon  knowledge  of  weapons  design,  that 
on  average  the  yield  would  be  one-half  fis- 
sion and  one-half  fusion.  This  proportion  is 
important,  because  it  is  the  fission  prod- 
ucts—a virtual  museum  of  about  three  hun- 
dred radioactive  isotopes,  decaying  at  differ- 
ent rates— that  give  off  radioactivity  in  fall- 
out. Fusion  can  add  to  the  total  in  ground 
bursts  by  radioactivatlon  of  ground  material 
by  neutrons,  but  the  quantity  added  is  com- 
paratively small.  Targets  can  be  divided  into 
two  categories— hard  and  soft.  Hard  targets, 
of  which  there  are  about  a  thousand  in  the 
United  States,  are  mostly  missile  silos.  The 
majority  of  them  can  be  destroyed  only  by 
huge,  blunt  over-pressures,  ranging  any- 
where from  many  hundreds  to  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  per  square  inch,  and  we  can 
expect  that  two  weapons  might  be  devoted 
to  each  one  to  assure  destruction.  That 
would  use  up  two  thousand  megatons.  Be- 
cause other  strategic  military  targets— such 
as  Strategic  Air  Command  bases— are  near 
centers  of  population,  an  attack  on  them  as 
well,  perhaps  using  another  couple  of  hun- 
dred megatons,  could  cause  a  total  of  more 
than  twenty  million  casualties,  according  to 
studies  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

If  the  nearly  eight  thousand  weapons  re- 
maining were  then  devoted  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States  in  order  of  popu- 
lation, every  community  down  to  the  level 
of  fifteen  hundred  Inhabitants  would  be  hit 
with  a  megaton  bomb— which  is,  of  course, 
many,  many  times  what  would  be  necessary 
to  annihilate  a  town  that  size.  For  obvious 
reasons,  industry  is  highly  correlated  with 
population  density,  so  an  attack  on  the  one 
necessarily  hits  the  other,  especially  when 
an  attack  of  this  magnitude  is  considered. 
Ten  thousand  targets  would  include  every- 
thing worth  hitting  in  the  country  and 
much  more;  it  would  simply  be  the  United 
States.  The  targeters  would  nm  out  of  tar- 
gets and  victims  long  before  they  ran  out  of 
bombs.  If  you  Imagine  that  the  bomt>s  were 
distributed  according  to  population,  then, 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  attack  on  the 
military  installations  would  have  already 
killed  about  twenty  million  people,  you 
would  have  about  forty  megatons  to  devote 
to  each  remaining  million  people  in  the 
country.  For  the  seven  and  a  half  million 
people  in  New  York  City,  that  would  come 
to  three  hundred  megatons.  Bearing  in 
mind  what  one  megaton  can  do,  you  can  see 
that  this  would  be  preposterous  overkill.  In 
practice,  one  might  expect  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  to  be  hit  with  some 
dozens  of  one-megaton  weapons." 

In  the  first  moments  of  a  ten-thousand- 
megaton  attack  on  the  United  States,  I 
learned  from  Dr.  Kendall  and  from  other 
sources,  flashes  of  white  light  would  sud- 
denly illumine  large  areas  of  the  country  as 
thousands  of  suns,  each  one  brighter  than 
the  sun  itself,  blossomed  over  cities,  sub- 
urbs, and  towns.  In  those  same  moments, 
when  the  first  wave  of  missiles  arrived,  the 
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vast  majority  of  the  people  in  the  regions 
first  targeted  would  be  irradiated,  crushed, 
or  burned  to  death.  The  thermal  pulses 
could  subject  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total 
land  mass  of  the  nation,  to  a  minimum  level 
of  forty  calories  per  centimetre  squared— a 
level  of  heat  that  chars  human  beings.  (At 
Hiroshima,  charred  remains  in  the  rough 
shape  of  human  beings  were  a  common 
sight.)  Tens  of  millions  of  people  would  go 
up  in  smoke.  As  the  attack  proceeded,  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  the  country  could 
be  subjected  to  incendiary  levels  of  heat, 
^and  so,  wherever  there  was  inflammable  ma- 
terial, could  be  set  ablaze.  In  the  ten  sec- 
onds or  so  after  each  bomb  hit,  as  blast 
waves  swept  outward  from  thousands  of 
ground  zeros,  the  physical  plant  of  the 
United  States  would  be  swept  away  like 
leaves  in  a  giant  gust  of  wind. 

The  six  hundred  square  miles  already 
scorched  by  the  forty  or  more  calories  of 
heat  per  centimetre  squared  would  now  be 
hit  by  blast  waves  of  a  minimum  of  five 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  virtually  all  the 
habitations,  places  of  work,  and  other  man- 
made  things  there— substantially  the  whole 
human  construct  in  the  United  States- 
would  be  vaporized,  blasted,  or  otherwise 
pulverized  out  of  existence.  Then,  as  clouds 
of  dust  rose  from  the  earth,  and  mushroom 
clouds  spread  overhead,  often  linking  to 
form  vast  canopies,  day  would  turn  to  night. 
(Those  clouds  could  blanket  as  much  as  a 
third  of  the  nation.)  Shortly,  fires  would 
spring  up  in  the  debris  of  the  cities  and  in 
every  forest  dry  enough  to  bum.  These  fires 
would  simply  bum  down  the  United  States. 

When  one  pictures  a  full-scale  attack  on 
the  United  States,  or  on  any  other  country, 
therefore,  the  picture  of  a  single  city  being 
flattened  by  a  single  bomb— an  image  firmly 
engraved  in  the  public  imagination,  prob- 
ably t>ecause  of  the  bombings  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki— must  give  way  to  a  picture  of 
substantial  sections  of  the  country  being 
turned  by  a  sort  of  nuclear  carpet-bombing 
Into  immense  infernal  regions,  literally  tens 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  in  area,  from 
which  escape  is  impossible. 

In  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  those  who 
had  not  been  killed  or  Injured  so  severely 
that  they  could  not  move  were  able  to  flee 
to  the  undevastated  world  around  them, 
where  they  found  help,  but  in  any  city 
where  three  or  four  bombs  had  been  used— 
not  to  mention  fifty,  or  a  hundred— flight 
from  one  blast  would  only  be  flight  toward 
another,  and  no  one  could  escape  alive. 

Within  these  regions,  each  of  three  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  nuclear  weapons— ini- 
tial radiation,  thermal  pulse,  and  blast 
wave— would  alone  be  enough  to  kill  most 
people:  the  initial  nuclear  radiation  would 
subject  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles  to 
lethal  doses;  the  blast  waves,  coming  from 
all  sides,  would  nowhere  fall  below  the  over- 
pressure necessary  to  destroy  almost  all 
buildings;  and  the  thermal  pulses,  also 
coming  from  all  sides,  would  always  be  great 
enough  to  kill  exposed  people  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  set  on  fire  everything  that  would 
bum.  The  ease  with  which  virtually  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  could  be 
trapped  in  these  zones  of  universal  death  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  population  that  lives  in  an  area  of 
eighteen  thousand  square  miles  could  be  an- 
nihilated with  only  three  hundred  one-meg- 
aton bombs— the  number  necessary  to  cover 
the  area  with  a  minimum  of  five  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  overpressure  and  forty  calo- 
ries per  centimeter  squared  of  heat.  That 


would  leave  nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
megatons,  or  ninety-seven  percent  of  the 
megatonnage  in  the  attacking  force,  avail- 
able for  other  targets.  (It  is  hard  to  imagine 
what  a  targeter  would  do  with  all  his  bombs 
in  these  circunjstances.  Alwve  several  thou- 
sand megatons,  it  would  almost  become  a 
matter  of  trying  to  hunt  down  individual 
people  with  nuclear  warheads. ) 

The  statistics  on  the  initial  nuclear  radi- 
ation, the  thermal  pulses,  and  the  blast 
waves  in  a  nuclear  holocaust  can  be  present- 
ed in  any  number  of  ways,  but  all  of  them 
would  be  only  variations  on  a  simple 
theme— the  annihilation  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people.  Yet  while  the  immedi- 
ate nuclear  effects  are  great  enough  in  a 
ten-thousand-megaton  attack  to  destroy  the 
country  many  times  over,  they  are  not  the 
most  powerfully  lethal  of  the  local  effects 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  killing  power  of 
the  local  fallout  is  far  greater.  Therefore,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  was  bent  on  producing  the 
maximum  overkill— if.  that  is,  its  surviving 
leaders,  whether  out  of  calculation,  rage,  or 
madness,  d^ided  to  eliminate  the  United 
States  not  merely  as  a  political  and  social 
entity  but  as  a  biological  one— they  would 
burst  their  t>ombs  on  the  ground  rather 
than  in  the  air.  Although  the  scope  of 
severe  blast  damage  would  then  be  reduced, 
the  blast  waves,  fireballs,  and  thermal 
pulses  would  still  be  far  more  than  enough 
to  destroy  the  country,  and.  in  addition,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  bombs  were  dispersed 
widely  enough,  lethal  fallout  would  spread 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  amount  of  radiation  delivered  by  the 
fallout  from  a  ground  burst  of  a  given  size  is 
still  uncertain— not  least  because,  as  Glas- 
stone  notes,  there  has  never  been  a  "true 
land  surface  burst"  of  a  bomb  with  a  yield 
of  over  one  kiloton.  (The  Bikini  burst  was  in 
part  over  the  ocean.)  Many  factors  make  for 
uncertainty.  To  mention  Just  a  few:  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  the  fallout  that  rises  into 
the  stratosphere  and  the  fallout  that  de- 
scends to  the  ground  near  the  blast  are  de- 
pendent on,  among  other  things,  the  yield 
of  the  weapon,  and,  in  any  case,  can  be  only 
guessed  at;  the  composition  of  the  fallout 
will  vary  with  the  composition  of  the  mate- 
rial on  the  ground  that  is  sucked  up  into  the 
mushroom  cloud;  prediction  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  fallout  by  winds  of  various  speeds  at 
various  altitudes  depends  on  a  choice  of  sev- 
eral "models;"  and  the  calculation  of  the  ar- 
rival time  of  the  fallout— an  important  cal- 
culation, since  fallout  caimot  harm  living 
things  until  it  lands  near  them— is  subject 
to  similar  speculative  doubts. 

However,  calculations  on  the  basis  of  fig- 
ures for  a  one-megaton  grounds  burst  which 
are  given  in  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment's report  show  that  ten  thousand 
megatons  would  yield  one-week  doses 
around  the  country  averaging  more  than 
ten  thousand  rems.  In  actuality,  of  course, 
the  bombs  would  almost  certainly  not  be 
evenly  spaced  around  the  country  but, 
rather,  would  be  concentrated  in  populated 
areas  and  in  missile  fields;  and  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  in  most  places  where  people 
lived  or  worked  the  doses  would  be  many 
times  the  average,  commonly  reaching  sev- 
eral tens  of  thousands  of  rems  for  the  first 
week,  while  in  remote  areas  they  would  be 
less.  or.  conceivably,  even  nonexistent.  (The 
United  States  contains  large  tracts  of  empty 
desert,  and  to  target  them  would  be  virtual- 
ly meaning  less  from  any  point  of  view.) 

These  figures  provide  a  context  for  judg- 
ing the  question  of  civil  defense.  With  over- 
whelming Immediate  local  effects  striking 


the  vast  majority  of  the  population,  and 
with  on^-week  doses  of  radiation  then  rising 
into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  rems,  evacu- 
ation and  shelters  are  a  vain  hope.  Needless 
to  say,  in  these  circumstances  evacuation 
before  an  attack  would  be  an  exercise  in 
transporting  people  from  one  death  to  an- 
other. In  some  depictions  of  a  holocaust, 
various  rescue  operations  are  described, 
with  unafflicted  survivors  bringing  food, 
clothes,  and  medical  care  to  the  afflicted, 
and  the  afflicted  making  their  way  to  thriv- 
ing, untouched  communities,  where  church- 
es, school  auditoriums,  and  the  like  would 
have  been  set  up  for  their  care— as  often 
happens  after  a  bad  snowstorm,  say.  Obvi- 
ously, none  of  this  could  come  about.  In  the 
first  place,  in  a  full-scale  attack  there  would 
in  all  likelihood  be  no  surviving  communi- 
ties, and,  in  the  second  place,  everyone  who 
failed  to  seal  himself  off  from  the  outside 
environment  for  as  long  as  several  months 
would  .'oon  die  of  radiation  sickness.  Hence, 
in  the  months  after  a  holocaust  there  would 
be  no  activity  of  any  sort,  as.  in  a  reversal  of 
the  normal  state  of  things,  the  dead  would 
lie  on  the  surface  and  the  living,  if  there 
were  any.  would  be  buried  underground. 

To  this  description  of  radiation  levels 
around  the  country,  an  addition  remains  to 
be  made.  This  is  the  fact  that  attacks  on  the 
seventy-six  nuclear  power  plants  in  the 
United  States  would  produce  fallout  whose 
radiation  had  much  greater  longevity  than 
that  of  the  weapons  alone.  The  physicist  Dr. 
Kosta  Tsipis.  of  M.I.T..  and  one  of  his  stu- 
dents. Steven  Fetter,  recently  published  an 
article  in  Scientific  American  called  "Cata- 
strophic Releases  of  Radioactivity,"  in 
which  they  calculate  the  damage  from  a 
one-megaton  thermonuclear  ground  burst 
on  a  one-gigawatt  nuclear  power  plant.  In 
such  a  ground  burst,  the  facility's  radioac- 
tive contents  would  be  vaporized  along  with 
everything  nearby,  and  the  remains  would 
be  carried  up  into  the  mushroom  cloud, 
from  which  they  would  descend  to  the  earth 
with  the  rest  of  the  fallout. 

But  whereas  the  fission  products  of  the 
weapon  were  newly  made,  and  contained 
many  isotopes  that  would  decay  to  insignifi- 
cant levels  very  swiftly,  the  fission  products 
in  a  reactor  would  be  a  collection  of  longer- 
lived  isotopes  (and  this  applies  even  more 
strongly  to  the  spent  fuel  in  the  reactor's 
holding  pond),  since  the  short-lived  ones 
would,  for  the  most  part,  have  had  enough 
time  to  reduce  themselves  to  harmless 
levels.  The  intense  but  comparatively  short- 
lived radiation  from  the  weapon  would  kill 
people  in  the  first  few  weeks  and  months, 
but  the  long-lived  radiation  that  was  pro- 
duced both  by  the  weapon  and  by  the  power 
plant  could  prevent  anyone  from  living  on  a 
vast  area  of  land  for  decades  after  It  fell. 
For  example,  after  a  year  an  area  of  some 
seventeen  hundred  square  miles  downwind 
of  a  power  pleint  on  which  a  one-megaton 
bomb  had  been  ground-burst  (again  assum- 
ing a  fifteen-mile-an-hour  wind)  would  still 
be  delivering  more  than  fifty  rems  per  year 
to  anyone  who  tried  to  live  there,  and  that 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  "safe" 
dose  established  by  the  E.P.A. 

The  bomb  by  itself  would  produce  this 
effect  over  an  area  of  only  twenty-six  square 
miles.  (In  addition  to  offering  an  enemy  a 
way  of  redoubling  the  effectiveness  of  his 
attacks  in  a  full-scale  holocaust,  reactors 
provide  targets  of  unparalleled  danger  in 
possible  terrorist  nuclear  attacks.  In  an  ear- 
lier paper,  Tsipis  and  Fetter  observe  that 
"the  destruction  of  a  reactor  with  a  nuclear 
weapon,  even  of  relatively  small  yield  such 
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as  a  crude  terrorist  nuclear  device,  would 
represent  a  national  catastrophe  of  lasting 
consequences."  It  can  be  put  down  as  one 
futher  alarming  oddity  of  life  in  a  nuclear 
world  that  in  building  nuclear  power  plants 
nations  have  op)ened  themselves  to  cata- 
strophic devastation  and  long-term  contami- 
nation of  their  territories  by  enemies  who 
manage  to  get  hold  of  a  few  nuclear  weap- 
ons.) 

If ,  in  a  nuclear  holocaust,  anyone  hid  him- 
self deep  enough  under  the  earth  and 
stayed  there  long  enough  to  survive,  he 
would  emerge  into  a  dying  natural  environ- 
ment. The  vulnerability  of  the  environment 
is  the  last  word  in  the  argument  against  the 
usefulness  of  shelters:  there  is  no  hole  big 
enough  to  hide  all  of  nature  in.  Radioactiv- 
ity penetrates  the  environment  in  many 
ways.  The  two  most  important  components 
of  radiation  from  fallout  are  ganuna  rays, 
which  are  electromagnetic  radiation  of  the 
highest  intensity,  and  beta  particles,  which 
are  electrons  fired  at  high  speed  from  de- 
caying nuclei. 

Gamma  rays  subject  organisms  to  pene- 
trating whole-body  doses,  and  are  responsi- 
ble for  most  of  the  ill  effects  of  radiation 
from  fallout.  Beta  particles,  which  are  less 
penetrating  than  gamma  rays,  act  at  short 
range,  doing  harm  when  they  collect  on  the 
skin,  or  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf.  They  are 
harmful  to  plants  on  whose  foliage  the  fall- 
out descends — producing  "beta  bum"— and 
to  grazing  animals,  which  can  suffer  bums 
as  well  as  gastrointestinal  damage  from 
eating  the  foliage. 

Two  of  the  most  harmful  radioactive  iso- 
topes present  in  fallout  are  strontium-90 
(with  a  half -life  of  twenty -eight  years)  and 
ce8ium-137  (with  a  half-life  of  thirty  years). 
They  are  taken  up  into  the  food  chain 
through  the  roots  of  plants  or  through 
direct  ingestion  by  animals,  and  contami- 
nate the  environment  from  within.  Stronti- 
um-90  happens  to  resemble  calcium  in  its 
chemical  composition,  and  therefore  finds 
its  way  into  the  human  diet  through  dairy 
products  and  is  eventually  deposited  by  the 
body  in  the  bones,  where  it  is  thought  to 
cause  bone  cancer.  (Every  person  in  the 
world  now  has  in  his  bones  a  measurable  de- 
posit of  8trontium-90  traceable  to  the  fall- 
out from  atmospheric  nuclear  testing.) 

Over  the  years,  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  govemment  have  sponsored  numer- 
ous research  projects  in  which  a  large  varie- 
ty of  plants  and  animals  were  irradiated  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  lethal  or  sterilizing 
dose  for  each.  These  findings  permit  the 
prediction  of  many  gross  ecological  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear  attack.  According  to 
"Survival  of  Pood  Crops  and  Livestock  in 
the  Event  of  Nuclear  War,"  the  proceedings 
of  the  1970  symposium  at  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  the  lethal  doses  for  most 
mammals  lie  between  a  few  himdred  rads 
and  a  thousand  rads  of  gamma  radiation:  a 
rad— for  "roentgen  absorbed  dose"— is  a 
roentgen  of  radiation  that  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  an  organism,  and  is  roughly  equal 
to  a  rem. 

For  example,  the  lethal  doses  of  gamma 
radiation  for  animals  in  pasture,  where  fall- 
out would  be  descending  on  them  directly 
and  they  would  be  eating  fallout  that  had 
fallen  on  the  grass,  and  would  thus  suffer 
from  doses  of  beta  radiation  as  well,  would 
be  one  hundred  and  eighty  rads  for  cattle: 
two  hundred  and  forty  rads  for  sheep;  five 
hundred  and  fifty  rads  for  swine;  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rads  for  horses;  and  eight 
hundred  rads  for  poultry.  In  a  ten-thou- 
sand-megaton attack,  which  would  create 


levels  of  radiation  around  the  country  aver- 
aging more  than  ten  thousand  rads,  most  of 
the  mammals  of  the  United  States  would  be 
killed  off. 

The  lethal  doses  for  birds  are  in  roughly 
the  same  range  as  those  for  mammals,  and 
birds,  too.  would  be  killed  off.  Fish  are 
killed  at  doses  of  between  one  thousand  one 
hundred  rads  and  about  five  thousand  six 
hundred  rads.  but  their  fate  is  less  predict- 
able. On  the  one  hand,  water  is  a  shield 
from  radiation,  and  would  afford  some  pro- 
tection; on  the  other  hand,  fallout  might 
concentrate  in  bodies  of  water  as  it  ran  off 
from  the  land.  (Because  radiation  causes  no 
pain,  animals,  wandering  at  will  through 
the  environment,  would  not  avoid  it.)  The 
one  class  of  animals  containing  a  number  of 
species  quite  likely  to  survive,  at  least  in  the 
short  run,  is  the  insect  class,  for  which  in 
most  known  cases  the  lethal  doses  lie  be- 
tween about  two  thousand  rads  and  about  a 
hundred  thousand  rads.  Insects,  therefore, 
would  be  destroyed  selectively. 

Unfortunately  for  the  rest  of  the  environ- 
ment, many  of  the  phytophagous  species- 
insects  that  feed  directly  on  vegetation— 
which  "include  some  of  the  most  ravaging 
species  on  earth"  (according  to  Dr.  Vernon 
M.  Stem,  an  entomologist  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Riverside,  writing  in  'Sur- 
vival of  Pood  Crops"),  have  very  high  toler- 
ances, and  so  could  be  expected  to  survive 
disproportionately,  and  then  to  multiply 
greatly  in  the  aftermath  of  an  attack.  The 
demise  of  their  natural  predators,  the  birds, 
would  enhance  their  success. 

Plaints  in  general  have  a  higher  tolerance 
to  radioactivity  than  animals  do.  Neverthe- 
less, according  to  Dr.  George  M.  Woodwell, 
who  supervised  the  irradiation  with  gamma 
rays,  over  several  years,  of  a  small  forest  at 
Brookhaven  Laboratory,  a  gamma-ray  dose 
of  ten  thousand  rads  "would  devastate  most 
vegetation"  in  the  United  States,  and.  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pastured  animals,  when  one 
figures  In  the  beta  radiation  that  would  also 
be  delivered  by  fallout  the  estimates  for  the 
lethal  doses  of  ganuna  rays  must  be  re- 
duced—in this  case,  cut  in  half.  As  a  general 
rule.  Dr.  Woodwell  and  his  colleagues  at 
Brookhaven  discovered,  large  plants  are 
more  vulnerable  to  radiation  than  small 
ones.  Trees  are  among  the  first  to  die, 
grasses  among  the  last.  The  most^  sensitive 
trees  are  pines  and  the  other  conifers,  for 
which  lethal  doses  are  in  roughly  the  same 
range  as  those  for  mammals.  Any  survivors 
coming  out  of  their  shelters  a  few  months 
after  the  attack  would  find  that  all  the  pine 
trees  that  were  still  standing  were  already 
dead.  The  lethal  doses  for  most  deciduous 
trees  range  from  about  two  thousand  rads 
of  gamma-ray  radiation  to  about  ten  thou- 
sand rads,  with  the  lethal  doses  for  eighty 
per  cent  of  deciduous  species  falling  be- 
tween two  thousand  and  eight  thousand 
rads.  Since  the  addition  of  the  beta-ray 
burden  could  lower  these  lethal  doses  for 
gamma  rays  by  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent, 
the  actual  lethal  doses  in  gamma  rays  for 
these  trees  during  an  attack  could  be  from 
one  thousand  to  four  thousand  rads,  and  in 
a  full-scale  attack  they  would  die. 

Then,  after  the  trees  had  died,  forest  fires 
would  break  out  around  the  United  States. 
(Because  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  the 
country  could  be  subjected  to  Incendiary 
levels  of  the  thermal  pulses,  the  sheer 
scorching  of  the  land  could  have  killed  off  a 
substantial  part  of  the  plant  life  in  the 
country  in  the  first  few  seconds  after  the 
detonations,  before  radioactive  poisoning  set 
in.)  Lethal  doses  for  grasses  on  which  tests 


have  been  done  range  between  six  thousand 
and  thirty-three  thousand  rads,  and  a  good 
deal  of  grass  would  therefore  survive,  except 
where  the  attacks  had  been  heaviest.  Most 
crops,  on  the  other  hand,  are  killed  by  doses 
below  five  thousand  rads,  and  would  be 
eliminated.  (The  lethal  dose  for  spring 
barley  seedlings,  for  example,  is  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety  rads,  and 
that  for  spring  wheat  seedlings  is  three 
thousand  and  ninety  rads.) 

When  vegetation  is  killed  off,  the  land  on 
which  it  grew  is  degraded.  And  as  the  land 
eroded  after  an  attack  life  in  lakes,  rivers, 
and  estuaries,  already  hard  hit  by  radiation 
directly,  would  be  further  damaged  by  min- 
erals flowing  into  the  watercourses,  causing 
eutrophicatlon— a  process  in  which  an  over- 
supply  of  nutrients  in  the  water  encourages 
the  growth  of  algae  and  microscopic  orga- 
nisms, which,  in  turn,  deplete  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  water.  When  the  soil  loses  its 
nutrients,  it  loses  its  ability  to  "sustain  a 
mature  community"  (in  Dr.  Woodwell 's 
words),  and  "gross  simplification"  of  the  en- 
vironment occurs,  in  which  "hardy  species." 
such  as  moEs  and  grass,  replace  vulnerable 
ones,  such  as  trees;  and  "succession"— the 
process  by  which  ecosystems  recover  lost  di- 
versity—is then  "delayed  or  even  arrested." 
In  sum.  a  full-scale  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States  would  devastate  the  natural 
environment  on  a  scale  unknown  since  early 
geological  times,  when,  in  response  to  natu- 
ral catastrophes  whose  nature  has  not  been 
determined,  sudden  mass  extinctions  of  spe- 
cies and  whole  ecosystems  occurred  all  over 
the  earth.  How  far  this  "gross  simplifica- 
tion" of  the  environment  would  go  once  vir- 
tually all  animal  life  and  the  greater  part  of 
plant  life  had  been  destroyed  and  what  pat- 
terns the  surviving  remnants  of  life  would 
arrange  themselves  into  over  the  long  run 
are  imponderables;  but  it  appears  that  at 
the  outset  the  United  States  would  be  a  re- 
public of  insects  and  grass. 

It  has  sometimes  been  claimed  that  the 
United  States  could  survive  a  nuclear  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  bare  figures  on 
the  extent  of  the  blast  waves,  the  thermal 
pulses,  and  the  accumulated  local  fallout 
dash  this  hope  irrevocably.  They  spell  the 
doom  of  the  United  States.  And  if  one  imag- 
ines the  reverse  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
its  doom  is  spelled  out  in  similar  figures. 
(The  great«r  land  mass  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  lower  megatonnage  of  the  American 
forces  might  reduce  the  factor  of  overkill 
somewhat.)  Likewise,  any  country  subjected 
to  an  attack  of  more  than  a  few  hundred 
megatons  would  be  doomed.  Japan,  China, 
and  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  popula- 
tion densities  are  high,  are  especially  vul- 
nerable to  damage,  even  at  "low"  levels  of 
attack.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  survival  of  the  population  would  be 
appreciable  after  the  detonation  of  several 
hundred  megatons;  most  European  coun- 
tries would  be  annihilated  by  tens  of  mega- 
tons. And  these  conclusions  emerge  even 
before  one  takes  into  account  the  global  ec- 
ological consequences  of  a  holocaust,  which 
would  be  superimposed  on  the  local  conse- 
quences. As  human  life  and  the  structure  of 
human  existence  are  seen  in  the  light  of 
each  person's  dally  life  and  experience,  they 
look  impressively  extensive  and  solid,  but 
when  human  things  are  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  universal  power  unleashed  onto  the 
earth  by  nuclear  weapons  they  prove  to  be 
limited  and  fragile,  as  though  they  were 
nothing  more  than  a  mold  or  a  lichen  that 
api>ears  in  certain  crevices  of  the  landscape 
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and  can  be  bumed  off  with  relative  ease  by 
nuclear  fire. 

Many  discussions  of  nuclear  attacks  on 
the  United  States  devote  considerable  atten- 
tion to  their  effect  on  the  nation's  economy, 
but  if  the  population  has  been  largely  killed 
off  and  the  natural  environment  is  in  a 
state  of  collapse  "the  economy"  becomes  a 
meaningless  concept;  for  example,  it  makes 
no  difference  what  percentage  of  "the  auto- 
mobile industry"  has  survived  if  all  the  pro- 
ducers and  drivers  of  automobiles  have  died. 
Elstimates  of  economic  survival  after  a  full- 
scale  holocaust  are.  in  fact,  doubly  unreal, 
because,  as  a  number  of  govemment  reports 
have  shown:  the  nation's  economy  is  so  much 
more  vulnerable  to  attack  than  the  popula- 
tion that  even  at  most  levels  of  "limited" 
attack  a  greater  proportion  of  the  economy 
than  of  the  population  would  be  destroyed. 
An  intact  economic  plant  that  goes  to  waste 
because  there  aren't  enough  people  left  to 
run  it  is  one  absurdity  that  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust does  not  present  us  with.  At  relavitely 
low  levels  of  attack,  however,  the  more  or 
less  complete  destruction  of  the  economy, 
accompanied  by  the  survival  of  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  of  the  population, 
is  conceivable.  Since  the  notion  of  "limited 
nuclear  war"  has  recently  become  attractive 
to  the  American  leadership,  it  may  not  be 
digressive  to  discuss  what  the  consequences 
of  smaller  attacks  would  be.  Our  knowledge 
of  nuclear  effects  is  too  imprecise  to  permit 
us  to  know  at  exactly  what  level  of  attack  a 
given  percentage  of  the  population  would 
survive,  but  the  fact  that  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  population  lives  In  eighteen  thousand 
square  miles  and  could  be  eliminated  by  the 
thermal  pulses,  blast  waves,  and  mass  fires 
produced  by  about  three  hundred  one-mega- 
ton bombs  suggests  some  rough  magnitudes. 
The  fallout  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
bombs  If  they  were  ground-burst  would  very 
likely  kill  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  re- 
maining population  (it  could  lethally  con- 
taminate some  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles),  and  If  several  hundred  addi- 
tional megatons  were  used  the  percentage 
of  the  entire  population  killed  in  the  short 
term  might  rise  to  something  like  eighty- 
five.  Or,  to  put  It  differently,  if  the  level  of 
attack  on  civilian  targets  did  not  rise  above 
the  low  hundreds  of  megatons  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  might  survive  in  the  short 
term.  But  that  same  level  of  attack  would 
destroy  so  much  of  the  physical  plant  of  the 
economy,  and,  of  course,  so  many  of  the  la- 
borers and  managers  who  make  it  work, 
that  in  effect  the  economy  would  be  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent  destroyed.  (There  is  a 
tendency  when  one  is  analyzing  nuclear  at- 
tacks to  begin  to  accustom  oneself  to  such 
expressions  as  "a  thousand  megatons."  and 
therefore  to  begin  to  regard  lower  amounts 
as  inconsequential.  Yet  even  one  megaton, 
which  contains  the  explosive  yield  of  eighty 
Hiroshimas,  would,  if  it  should  be  dropped 
in  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  a 
number  of  small  bombs,  be  an  unimaginable 
catastrophe.  Ten  megatons— eight  hundred 
Hiroshimas— would  leave  any  nation  on 
earth  devastated  beyond  anything  in  our 
historical  experience.  A  hundred  mega- 
tons—eight thousand  Hiroshimas— is  al- 
ready outside  comprehension.) 

As  soon  as  one  assumes  that  many  tens  of 
millions  of  people  might  survive  the  early 
stages  of  an  attack,  what  are  often  called 
the  long-term  effects  of  a  holocaust  come 
into  view;  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  the  imag- 
ined attack  is  reduced  to  this  level  that  it 
begins  to  make  sense  to  talk  about  many  of 
the  long-term  effects,  because  only  then  will 


there  be  people  left  living  to  suffer  them. 
The  most  ob\ious  of  these  is  injury.  In  an 
attack  that  killed  from  fifty  to  seventy  i)er- 
cent  of  the  population  outright,  the  great 
majority  of  the  survivors  would  be  injured. 
In  a  limited  attack,  some  people  might  try 
to  make  their  way  to  shelters  to  escape  the 
fallout,  which  would  be  less  intense  than  in 
the  larger  attack  but  still  lethal  in  most 
populated  areas.  (If  we  again  assume  ground 
bursts,  and  also  assume  that  two  thousand 
megatons  have  been  used  on  military  tar- 
gets, then  average  levels  of  radiation  around 
the  country  would  be  in  the  low  thousands 
of  rems.  But  in  this  case  averages  would 
have  little  or  no  meaning:  actual  levels 
would  be  very  high  in  some  places  and  very 
low  or  nonexistent  in  others,  depending  on 
targeting  and  weather  patterns.)  People 
who  reached  shelters  and  sealed  themselves 
in  in  time  might  have  a  chance  of  survival 
in  some  areas,  but  a  large  number  of  people 
would  have  received  lethal  doses  of  radi- 
ation without  knowing  it  (since  exposure  to 
radiation  is  painless)  and  would  enter  the 
shelters  and  die  there,  making  life  in  the 
shelters  unbearable  for  the  others.  With 
many  people  seeking  to  get  into  the  shel- 
ters, attempts  to  decide  who  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  and  who  was  to  be  kept  out 
would  begin  in  bitterness  and  end  In  chaos. 
(In  the  ntneteen-flfties,  when  Americans 
gave  greater  thought  to  the  matter  of  shel- 
ters than  they  do  now,  some  communities 
began  to  prepare  to  defend  their  shelters 
against  intruders  by  arming  themselves.) 
Also,  the  withdrawal  into  shelters  of  the  un- 
injured or  lightly  injured  portion  of  the 
population  would  be  more  consequential  for 
the  survivors  as  a  body,  because  In  a  limited 
attack  there  might  be  a  considerable 
number  of  people  on  the  surface  who  would 
have  had  a  chance  of  surviving  If  they  had 
not  been  abandoned.  The  widespread  use  of 
shelters  would  therefore  mean  additional 
deaths;  the  injured  or  sick  people  would  die 
unattended  on  the  surface  while  the  unin- 
jured and  healthy  people  hid  underground. 

The  Injuries  from  the  attack  would  very 
likely  be  compounded  by  epidemics.  Dr.  H. 
Jack  Gelger,  who  teaches  community  medi- 
cine at  the  School  of  Biomedical  Education 
of  the  City  College  of  New  York,  recently 
described  to  me  the  likely  medical  condi- 
tions after  a  limited  attack.  "The  landscape 
would  be  strewn  with  millions  of  corpses  of 
human  beings  and  animals,"  he  pointed  out. 
"This  alone  is  a  situation  without  precedent 
in  history.  There  would  be  an  immense 
source  of  p>ollutlon  of  water  and  food.  If  you 
read  the  literature  concerning  natural  disas- 
ters such  as  floods  and  typhoons,  you  find 
that  there  is  always  an  associated  danger  of 
cholera  or  typhoid.  The  corpses  would  also 
feed  a  fast-growing  population  of  Insects 
and  Insects  happen  to  be  a  prime  vector  of 
disease.  Naturally,  medical  measures  to 
fight  disease  would  not  be  taken,  since  the 
blasts  would  have  destroyed  virtually  all 
medical  facilities.  Nor.  of  course,  would 
there  be  such  elementary  sanitary  facilities 
as  running  water  and  garbage  collection.  Fi- 
nally, the  population's  resistance  to  infec- 
tion would  have  been  weakened,  since  many 
would  be  suffering  from  sublethal  radiation 
sickness  and  wounds.  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  devise  circumstances  more  favorable  to 
the  spread  of  epidemics." 

Strategists  of  nuclear  conflict  often  speak 
of  a  period  of  "recovery"  after  a  limited 
attack,  but  a  likelier  prospect  is  a  long-term 
radical  deterioration  in  the  conditions  of 
life.  For  a  while,  some  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  would  be  found  in  the  rubble,  but 


then  these  would  give  out.  For  a  people,  the 
econon^— any  kind  of  economy,  whether 
primrtive  or  modem— is  the  means  of  surviv- 
al from  day  to  day.  So  if  you  ruin  the  econo- 
my—if you  suspend  iu  functioning,  even  for 
a  few  months— you  take  away  the  means  of 
survival.  Eventually,  If  enough  people  do 
live,  the  economy  will  revive  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  in  the  meantime  people  will 
die:  they  will  starve,  because  the  supply  of 
food  has  been  cut  off;  they  will  freeze,  be- 
cause they  have  no  fuel  or  shelter;  they  will 
perish  of  illness,  because  they  have  no  medi- 
cal care.  If  the  economy  in  question  is  a 
modem  technological  one,  the  consequences 
will  l>e  particularly  severe,  for  then  the  ob- 
stacles to  restoring  it  will  be  greatest.  Be- 
cause a  modem  economy,  like  an  ecosystem, 
is  a  single,  interdependent  whole,  in  which 
each  part  requires  many  other  parts  to  keep 
functioning,  its  wholesale  breakdown  will 
leave  people  unable  to  perform  the  simplest, 
most  essential  tasks.  Even  agriculture— the 
immediate  means  of  subsistence— is  caught 
up  In  the  operations  of  the  interdependent 
machine,  and  breaks  down  when  it  breaks 
down.  Modem  agriculture  depends  on  fertil- 
izers to  make  crops  grow,  on  machines  to 
cultivate  the  crops,  on  transportation  to 
carry  the  produce  thousands  of  miles  to  the 
f^onsumers.  on  fuel  to  run  the  means  of 
transportation  and  the  agricultural  machin- 
ery, and  on  pesticides  and  drugs  to  increase 
production.  If  fertilizers,  machines,  trans- 
portation, fuel,  pesticides,  and  drugs  are 
taken  away,  agriculture  will  come  to  a  halt, 
and  people  will  starve.  Also,  because  of  the 
Interdependence  of  the  system,  no  sector  of 
the  economy  can  be  repaired  unless  many  of 
the  other  sectors  are  In  good  order. 

But  In  a  nuclear  attack,  of  course,  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  would  be  devastated  at 
once.  The  task  facing  the  survivors,  there- 
fore, would  be  not  to  restore  the  old  econo- 
my but  to  invent  a  new  one,  on  a  far  more 
primitive  level.  But  the  Invention  of  a  primi- 
tive economy  would  not  be  a  simple  matter. 
Even  economies  we  think  of  as  primitive 
depend  on  considerable  knowledge  accumu- 
lated through  long  experience,  and  in 
modem  times  this  knowledge  has  been 
largely  lost.  The  economy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  example,  was  far  less  productive 
than  our  own,  but  it  was  exceedingly  com- 
plex, and  it  would  not  be  within  the  capac- 
ity of  people  in  our  time  suddenly  to  esUb- 
lish  a  medieval  economic  system  In  the  ruins 
of  their  twentieth-century  one.  After  a  lim- 
ited nuclear  attack,  the  typical  predicament 
of  a  survivor  would  be  that  of,  say,  a  bus 
driver  in  a  city  who  was  used  to  shopping  at 
a  supermarket  and  found  himself  facing  the 
question  of  how  to  grow  his  own  food,  or  of 
a  bookkeeper  in  a  suburb  who  found  that  he 
must  make  his  own  clothing,  not  to  mention 
the  cloth  for  the  clothing.  Innumerable 
things  that  we  now  take  for  granted  would 
abruptly  be  lacking.  In  addition  to  food  and 
clothing,  they  would  include:  heating,  elec- 
tric lights,  running  water,  telephones,  mail, 
transportation  of  all  kinds,  tdl  household 
appliances  powered  by  electricity  or  gas,  in- 
formation other  than  by  word  of  mouth, 
medical  facilities,  sanitary  facilities,  and 
basic  social  services,  such  as  fire  depart- 
ments and  police.  To  restore  these  essentials 
of  life  takes  time;  but  there  would  be  no 
time.  Hunger,  illness,  and  possibly  cold 
would  press  in  on  the  dazed,  bewildered,  dis- 
organized, injured  remnant  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  very  day  of  attack.  They  would 
have  to  start  foraging  immediately  for  their 
next  meal.  Sitting  among  the  debris  of  the 
Space  Age,  they  would  find  that  the  pieces 
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of  a  shattered  modem  economy  around 
them— here  an  automobile,  there  a  washing 
machine— were  mismatched  to  their  elemen- 
tal needs.  Nor  would  life  be  made  easier  for 
them  by  the  fact  that  their  first  need,  once 
they  left  any  shelters  they  might  have 
found,  would  be  to  flee  the  heavily  irradiat- 
ed, burned-out  territories  where  they  used 
to  live,  and  to  start  over  in  less  irradiated, 
unbumed  territories,  which  would  probably 
be  In  the  wilderness.  Facing  these  urgent  re- 
quirements, they  would  not  be  worrying 
about  rebuilding  the  automobile  industry  or 
the  electronics  industry;  they  would  be  wor- 
rying about  how  to  find  nonradioactive  ber- 
ries in  the  woods,  or  how  to  tell  which  trees 
had  edible  baric. 

Lastly,  over  the  decades  not  only  would 
the  survivors  of  a  limited  attack  face  a  con- 
taminated and  degraded  environment  but 
they  themselves— their  flesh,  bones,  and  ge- 
netic endowment— would  be  contaminated: 
the  generations  that  would  be  trying  to  re- 
build a  human  life  would  be  sick  and  possi- 
bly deformed  generations.  The  actual  doses 
received  by  particular  survivors  would,  of 
course,  depend  on  their  circumstances,  but 
some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  contamina- 
tion can  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  if  people  came  out  of  shelters  after 
three  months  into  an  area  in  which  the  fall- 
out would  in  the  long  run  deliver  a  dose  of 
ten  thousand  rems  they  would  still  receive 
about  three  percent  of  the  total,  or  three 
hundred  rems,  over  their  lifetimeo,  with  two 
hundred  of  those  rems  being  received  in  the 
first  year.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Edward  Radford, 
who  is  a  professor  of  environmental  epide- 
miology at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
who  was  chairman  from  1977  to  1980  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Committee 
on  the  Biological  Effects  of  Ionizing  Radi- 
ations, about  the  medical  consequences  of 
such  exposure.  "The  present  incidence  of 
cancer,  exclusive  of  skin  cancer,  in  the 
United  States  population  is  thirty  per  cent, 
and  roughly  seventeen  per  cent  die  of  the 
disease,"  he  told  me.  "Since  the  dose  of  radi- 
ation that  doubles  the  cancer  rate  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  rems.  we  could  expect 
that  a  dose  of  three  hundred  rems  would 
cause  Just  about  everybody  to  get  cancer  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  perhaps  half  of 
them  would  die  from  it.  In  addition,  the 
dose  that  is  estimated  to  cause  a  doubling  of 
the  spontaneous-mutation  rate— which  now 
affects  ten  per  cent  of  all  births— is  also  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rems,  and  therefore  we 
could  also  expect  genetic  abnormalities  to 
increase  dramatically."  Whether  a  human 
community  could  survive  bearing  this 
burden  of  illness  and  mutation  is  at  best 
questionable. 

In  considering  the  global  consequences  of 
a  holocaust,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is 
how  widespread  the  hostilities  would  be.  It 
is  often  assumed  that  a  holocaust,  even  if  it 
were  full-scale,  would  be  restricted  to  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  destroying  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Europe. 
China,  and  Japan,  but  in  fact  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  hostilities  would  not  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Both  Soviet  and 
American  leaders  believe  that  the  rivalry  be- 
tween their  countries  has  worldwide  ideolog- 
ical significance,  and  in  the  name  of  their 
causes  they  might  well  extend  their  attacks 
almost  anywhere.  Furthermore,  it  takes 
very  little  imagination  to  see  that  once  the 
superpowers  had  absorbed  several  thousand 
megatons  of  nuclear  explosives  each  they 
would  no  longer  be  superpowers;  indeed, 
they  would  no  longer  exist  as  nations  at  all. 
At  that  point,  any  sizable  nation  that  had 


been  spared  attack— for  example.  Vietnam. 
Mexico.  Nigeria,  Australia,  or  South 
Africa— might,  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
of  the  ex-superpowers,  become  tempting  as 
a  target.  U  might  suddenly  occur  to  them 
that  on  a  devastated  earth  mere  survival 
would  be  the  stuff  of  global  might,  and 
either  or  both  of  the  ex-superpowers  might 
then  set  about  destroying  those  surviving 
middle-ranking  powers  that  seemed  closest 
to  sharing  the  ideology  of  the  enemy.  Again, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  what  thoughts 
would  go  through  the  minds  of  men  in 
caves,  or  perhaps  in  airborne  command 
posts,  who  had  just  carried  out  the  slaugh- 
ter of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  and 
whose  nations  had  been  annihilated  in  a 
similar  slaughter  (and  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  sheer  insanity  is  one  of 
the  possibilities),  but  it  could  be  that  in 
some  confused  attempt  to  shape  the  politi- 
cal future  of  the  post-holocaust  world  (if 
there  is  one)  they  would  carry  their  struggle 
into  the  would-be-neutral  world.  It  could  be 
that  even  now  the  United  States  has  a  few 
dozen  megatons  reserved  In  one  contingency 
plan  or  another  for,  say,  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
and  North  Korea,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
may  have  a  similar  fate  in  mind  for,  among 
others,  Israel,  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 
We  also  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  Chi- 
nese, the  French,  and  the  British,  who  all 
possess  nuclear  arms,  and  the  Israelis,  the 
South  Africans,  and  the  Indians,  who  are  all 
suspected  of  possessing  them,  would  at- 
tempt once  the  mayhem  began.  And  this  list 
of  nuclear-armed  and  possibly  nuclear- 
armed  countries  shows  every  sign  of  being  a 
growing  one. 

Although  it  may  seem  inappropriate  to 
mention  "civilization"  in  the  same  breath  as 
the  death  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
it  should  at  least  be  pointed  out  that  a  full- 
scale  holocaust  would,  if  it  extended 
throughout  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
eliminate  the  civilizations  of  Europe,  China. 
Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  from 
the  earth. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  are 
uncertainties  inherent  in  any  attempt  to 
predict  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust; but  when  we  try  to  estimate  those 
consequences  for  the  targeted  countries  it 
turns  out  that  the  readily  calculable  local 
primary  effects  of  the  bombs  are  so  over- 
whelming that  we  never  arrive  at  the"  uncer- 
tainties. Obviously,  there  can  be  no  tangled 
interplay  of  destructive  influences  in  society 
if  there  ia  no  society;  and  the  local  primary 
effects  are  more  than  enough  to  remove  so- 
ciety from  the  picture.  This  is  why  those  ob- 
servers who  speak  of  "recovery"  after  a  hol- 
ocaust or  of  "wliming"  a  nuclear  "war"  are 
dreaming.  They  are  living  In  a  past  that  has 
been  swept  away  forever  by  nuclear  arms. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  Inquiring  into 
the  global  ecological  consequences  of  a  holo- 
caust and,  with  them,  the  risk  of  human  ex- 
tinction, the  uncertainties,  and  the  political 
questions  they  raise,  move  to  the  fore.  To 
begin  with,  this  Inquiry  requires  us  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  the  earth.  The 
earih  is  a  compound  mystery,  for  it  presents 
us  with  the  mystery  of  life  In  its  entirety, 
the  mystery  of  every  individual  form  of  life, 
and  the  mystery  of  ourselves,  and  all  our 
thoughts  and  works.  (Since  we  are  earth- 
made,  investigation  of  the  earth  eventually 
becomes  Introspection.)  The  reason  for  our 
ignorance  is  not  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth  is  slight— on  the  contrary,  it  is  exten- 
sive, and  has  grown  in  this  century  more 
than  in  all  other  centuries  put  together— 
but  that  the  amount  to  be  known  Is  demon- 


strably so  much  greater.  There  Is  a  sense,  of 
course,  in  which  knowledge  can  increase  ig- 
norance. By  leading  to  fresh  discoveries, 
knowledge  may  open  up  new  wonders  to  our 
view  but  not  yet  to  our  understanding.  Our 
century's  discoveries  in  the  earth  sciences 
have  increased  our  ignorance  in  just  this 
sense:  they  have  given  us  a  glimpse  of  how 
much  there  is  still  to  find  out.  Dr.  Lewis 
Thomas,  the  noted  biologist  and  essayist, 
has  defined  this  ignorance  in  categorical 
terms,  saying.  "We  are  ignorant  about  how 
we  work,  about  where  we  fit  in.  and  most  of 
all  about  the  enormous,  imponderable 
system  of  life  in  which  we  are  embedded  as 
working  parts.  We  do  not  really  understand 
nature,  at  all."  Of  all  the  things  to  be  said 
in  a  discussion  of  the  global  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear holocaust,  this  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant: that  because  of  the  extent  of  what 
we  know  that  we  don't  know,  we  are  simply 
debarred  from  making  confident  judgments. 

Since  an  awareness  of  the  boundaries  of 
present  knowledge  is  a  necessary  part  of  sci- 
ence's effort  to  achieve  precision  and  clar- 
ity, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  literature  on 
global  nuclear  effects  is  littered  with  re- 
minders of  the  fallibility  and,  above  all,  of 
the  incompleteness  of  our  present  under- 
standing. This  appropriate  modest,  tenta- 
tive spirit  has  perhaps  been  best  summed  up 
in  the  opening  comments  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  report,  which  states 
that  the  most  important  thing  to  know 
at>out  a  holocaust  is  not  anything  that  "is 
known  "  but  'what  is  not  known."  A  similar 
acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  the 
unknown  is  implicit  in  a  remark  In  a  1977 
■"Interim"  report  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  peril  to  the  stratosphere 
from  man-made  disturbances  in  general.  "It 
is  unfortunately  true."  the  report  says, 
""that,  accompanying  very  substantial  over- 
all progress,  the  recent  development  of  our 
understanding  of  stratospheric  chemistry 
has  been  dominated  by  major  upheavals 
caused  by  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  processes  whose  role  either  had  not  been 
properly  appreciated  ...  or  whose  rate  coef- 
ficient had  been  grossly  misjudged.  ...  To 
say  how  many  more  major  upheavals  we 
should  expect  In  the  future  Is  rather  like 
trying  to  foresee  the  unforeseeable."  The 
report  goes  on  to  note  that  as  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  stratosphere  has  im- 
proved, it  has  turned  out  that  "even  with 
the  largest  computers  it  is  not  possible  to 
represent  the  detailed  three-dimensional 
motions  in  the  atmosphere  while  including 
the  detailed  chemical  reactions."  Before  the 
"upheavals."  scientists  seemed  to  "know"  a 
good  deal;  afterward,  they  knew  that  they 
knew  less. 

Our  ignorance  pertains  to  the  possibility 
of  altogether  unknown  major  effects  of  nu- 
clear explosions  as  well  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  known  ones  and  their  infinite  interac- 
tions. Like  so  much  else  In  science,  the  dis- 
covery of  what  Is  known  so  far  about  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  explosions  is  a  story  of  sur- 
prises, starting  with  the  surprise  that  the 
nucleus  could  be  fissioned  at  all  Perhaps 
the  second  big  surprise  was  the  extent  of 
harmful  fallout;  this  came  to  light  In  the 
fifteen-megaton  test  at  Bikini  in  1954,  when, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  designers  of  the 
test,  fallout  began  to  descend  on  Marshall 
Islanders  and  on  American  servicemen  man- 
ning weather  stations  on  atolls  at  supposed- 
ly safe  distances  from  the  explosion.  It  was 
not  until  this  test  that  the  world  was  alert- 
ed to  the  real  magnitude— or.  at  any  rate,  to 
the  magnitude  as  it  is  understood  so  far— of 
the  peril  from  nuclear  fallout.  The  next  sur- 
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prise  was  the  extent  of  the  effects  of  the 
electromagnetic  pulse.  Probably  the  most 
recent  surprise  has  been  the  discovery,  in 
the  nlneteen-seventies.  of  the  peril  to  the 
ozone  layer.  Around  1970,  a  number  of  sci- 
entists became  worried  that  the  use  of  su- 
personic transports,  which  fly  in  the  strato- 
sphere and  emit  oxides  of  nitrogen,  would 
deplete  the  ozone  layer,  and  it  occurred  to 
two  Columbia  physicists— Henry  M.  Foley 
and  Malvin  A.  Ruderman— that  since  nucle- 
ar weapwns  were  known  to  produce  nitric 
oxide  in  the  stratosphere,  the  capacity  of 
this  compound  for  depleting  the  ozone 
might  be  tested  by  trying  to  find  out  wheth- 
er ozone  levels  had  dropped  as  a  result  of 
the  atmospheric  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  investigation  was  inconclusive,  but  it 
led  the  two  men  to  worry  about  the  fate  of 
the  ozone  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Their  concern  awakened  the  concern 
of  other  scientists,  and  In  1975  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  produced  its  report 
"Long-Term  Worldwide  Effects  of  Multiple 
Nuclear-Weapons  Detonations,"  which  at- 
tempted, among  other  things,  to  measure 
this  peril.  The  sequence  of  events  leading  to 
our  present  awareness  of  this  peril  is  illumi- 
nating, because  it  shows  how  a  broad  new 
development  In  scientific  thought— in  this 
case,  the  growing  awareness  in  the  nlneteen- 
seventies  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  eco- 
sphere  to  human  intervention— brought  to 
light  an  immense  effect  of  nuclear  weapons 
which  had  previously  gone  unnoticed.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  become  aware  of  one's  ig- 
norance, but  as  we  try  to  give  due  weight  to 
our  present  ignorance  it  can  help  us  to 
recall  that  little  more  than  a  decade  ago 
possibly  the  gravest  global  consequence  of  a 
holocaust  which  we  now  know  of  was  totally 
unsuspected.  Given  the  incomplete  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  earth,  it  seems  un- 
justified at  this  point  to  assume  that  fur- 
ther developments  in  science  will  not  bring 
forth  further  surprises. 

The  embryonic  state  of  the  earth  sciences 
is  one  reason  for  our  uncertainty  concerning 
the  outcome  of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  but 
there  is  a  moral  and  political  reason  that 
may  be  even  more  fundamental.  E]pistemo- 
loglcally,  the  earth  is  a  special  object.  Scien- 
tific inquiry  Into  the  effects  of  a  holocaust, 
like  every  other  form  of  inquiry  into  this 
subject.  Is  restricted  by  our  lack  of  experi- 
ence with  large-scale  nuclear  destruction. 
But  the  lack  of  experience  is  not  the  result 
of  neglect  or  accident,  or  even  of  our  reluc- 
tance to  face  the  horror  of  our  predicament. 
In  scientific  work,  experience  means  experi- 
ments, and  scientific  knowledge  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  knowledge  untU  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  experiment— or,  at  least,  by 
observation.  Until  then,  no  matter  how 
plausible  a  theory  sounds,  and  no  matter 
how  dazzling  it  may  appear  Intellectually,  it 
is  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  hypothesis.  But 
when  it  comes  to  judging  the  consequences 
of  a  nuclear  holocaiist  there  can  be  no  ex- 
perimentation, and  thus  no  empirical  verifi- 
cation. We  cannot  run  experiments  with  the 
earth,  because  we  have  only  one  earth,  on 
which  we  depend  for  our  survival;  we  are 
not  in  possession  of  any  spare  earths  that 
we  might  blow  up  in  some  universal  labora- 
tory in  order  to  discover  their  tolerance  of 
nuclear  holocausts.  Hence,  our  knowledge  of 
the  resiliency  of  the  earth  in  the  face  of  nu- 
clear attack  is  limited  by  our  fear  of  bring- 
ing about  just  the  event— human  extinc- 
tion—whose likelihood  we  are  chiefly,  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  about.  The  famous  un- 
certainty principle,  formulated  by  the 
German  physicist  Werner  Heisenberg.  has 


shown  that  our  knowledge  of  atomic  phe- 
nomena is  limited  because  the  experimental 
procedures  with  which  we  must  carry  out 
our  observations  inevitably  interfere  with 
the  phenomena  that  we  wish  to  measure. 
The    question    of    extinction    by    nuclear 
arms — or    by    any    other    means,    for    that 
matter— presents  us  with  an  opposite  but  re- 
lated uncertainty  principle:  our  knowledge 
of  extinction  is  limited  l)ecause  the  experi- 
ments with  which  we  would  carry  out  our 
observations  interfere  with  us,  the  observ- 
ers, and.  In  fact,  might  put  an  end  to  us. 
This  uncertainty  principle  complements  the 
first.  Both  principles  recognize  that  a  limit 
to  our  knowledge  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  incarnate  beings,  not  disembodied 
spirits,    and    that    observation,    like    other 
human  activities,  is  a  physical  process  and 
so  can  interfere  both  with  what  is  under  ob- 
servation and  with  the  observer.  Therefore, 
it  is  ultimately  extinction  itself  that  fixes 
the  boundary  to  what  we  can  know  about 
extinction.  No  human  being  will  ever  be 
able  to  say  with  confidence,  "Now  I  see  how 
many  megatons  it  takes  for  us  to  extermi- 
nate ourselves."   To  the  extent   that   this 
check  stands  in  the  way  of  investigation,  our 
uncertainty  is  forced  on  us  not  so  much  by 
the  limitations  of  our  Intellectual  ability  as 
by  the  irreducible  fact  that  we  have  no  plat- 
form   for   observation    except    our    mortal 
frames.  In  these  circumstances,  which  are 
rudiments  of  the  human  condition,  tolera- 
tion of  uncertainty  Is  the  path  of  life,  and 
the  demand  for  certainty  is  the  path  toward 
death. 

We  have  had  some  experience  of  moral 
and  political  restraints  on  research  In  the 
field  of  medicine,  in  which,  in  all  civilized 
countries,  there  are  restrictions  on  experi- 
menting with  human  beings;  when  the  re- 
sults might  be  injurious,  laboratory  animals 
are  used  instead.  However,  in  Investigating 
the  properties  of  the  earth  we  lack  even  any 
recourse  that  would  be  analogous  to  the  use 
of  these  animals,  for  if  we  have  no  extra, 
dispensable  earths  to  experiment  with,  nei- 
ther are  w^  In  possession  of  any  planets 
t>earlng  life  of  some  different  sort.  (As  far  as 
we  now  know,  among  the  planets  in  the 
solar  system  the  earth  stands  alone  as  a 
bearer  of  life.)  And  while  it  is  true  that  we 
can  run  experiments  in  various  comers  of 
the  earth  and  try  to  extrapolate  the  results 
to  the  earth  as  a  whole,  what  is  always  miss- 
ing from  the  results  is  the  totality  of  the  ec- 
osphere,  with  its  endless  pathways  of  cause 
and  effect,  linking  the  biochemistry  of  the 
humblest  alga  and  global  chemical  and  dy- 
namic balances  into  an  indivisible  whole. 
This  whole  is  a  mechanism  in  itself;  Indeed. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  living  being. 
Dr.  Thomas,  for  one,  has  likened  the  earth 
to  a  cell.  The  analogy  is  compelling,  but  in 
one  noteworthy  respect,  at  least,  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  earth  and  a  cell: 
whereas  each  cell  is  one  among  billions 
struck  from  the  same  genetic  mold,  the 
earth,  as  the  mother  of  all  life,  has  no  living 
parent.  If  the  behavior  of  cells  is  often  pre- 
dictable, it  is  because  they  exist  en  masse, 
and  what  a  billion  of  them,  programmed  by 
their  genetic  material,  have  done  a  billion 
times  the  billion  and  first  is  likely  to  do 
again.  But  the  earth  is  a  member  of  no  class 
as  yet  open  to  our  observation  which  would 
permit  the  drawing  of  such  inferences  by 
generalization.  When  it  comes  to  trying  to 
predict  its  tolerance  to  perturbances,.  we  are 
in  the  position  of  someone  asked  to  deduce 
the  whole  of  medicine  by  observing  one 
human  being.  With  respect  to  its  individual- 
ity, then,  the  earth  is  not  so  much  like  a  cell 


as  like  an  individual  person.  Like  a  person, 
the  earth  is  unique;  like  a  person,  it  is 
sacred:  tind,  like  a  person,  it  is  unpredictable 
by  the  generalizing  laws  of  science. 

If  we  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  likely 
consequences  of  a  holocaust  for  the  earth, 
there  would,  of  course,  be  no  basis  whatever 
for  judgment.  However,  given  the  extent  of 
what  there  is  to  know  about  the  earth,  it  is 
no  contradiction  to  say  that  while  our  igno- 
rance is  vast  and.  in  a  certain  sense,  irre- 
mediable (although,  at  the  same  time,  the 
amount  that  we  can  and  certainly  will  find 
out  is  also  probably  measureless),  our 
knowledge  is  also  vast,  and  that  what  we 
know  is  extremely  alarming.  Since  in  a 
global  holocaust  even  the  so-called  local  ef- 
fects of  the  explosions  may  cover  the  whole 
land  mass  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
they  may  have  secondary  consequences  that 
are  truly  global. 

The  destruction  of  estaurine  life  through- 
out the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  ra- 
dioactive poisoning  of  the  local  waters  could 
cause  general  harm  to  life  in  the  oceans.  Ec- 
ological collapse  on  the  land  in  large  parts 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  could  have 
large  consequences  for  the  climate  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole.  Loss  of  vegetation,  for  ex- 
ample, increases  the  surface  reflectivity  of 
the  earth,  and  this  has  a  cooling  effect  on 
the  atmosphere.  In  heavily  irradiated  zones, 
the  mutation  of  plant  pathogens  might 
create  virulent  strains  that  could.  In  the 
words  of  the  1975  N.A.S.  report,  "produce 
disease  epidemics  that  would  spread  global- 
ly." The  irradiated  northern  half  of  the 
earth  would  in  general  become  a  huge  ra- 
dioecological  laboratory,  in  which  many  spe- 
cies would  be  driven  to  extinction,  others 
would  flourish  and  possibly  Invade  un- 
harmed parts  of  the  earth,  and  still  others 
would  evolve  Into  new  and  unpredictable 
forms. 

But  more  important  by  far.  in  all  probabil- 
ity, than  the  global  aftereffects  of  the  local 
destruction  would  be  the  direct  global  ef- 
fects, the  most  Important  of  which  is  ozone 
loss.  The  concentration  of  ozone  in  the 
earth's  atmoshpere  is  very  small— not  more 
than  ten  parts  by  weight  per  million  parts 
of  air. 

Yet  the  ozone  layer  has  a  critical  Impor- 
tance to  life  on  earth,  because  it  protects 
the  earth's  surface  from  the  harmful  ultra- 
violet radiation  in  sunlight,  which  would 
otherwise  be  "lethal  to  unprotected  orga- 
nisms as  we  now  know  them."  to  quote  Dr. 
Martyn  M.  Caldwell,  a  leading  authority  on 
the  biological  effects  of  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation. In  a  recent  article  of  his  in  BioScience 
titled  "Plant  Life  and  Ultraviolet  Radiation: 
Some  Perspective  in  the  History  of  the 
Earth's  UV  Climate. "  I  have  already  men- 
tioned Glasstone's  remark  that  without  the 
absorption  of  solar  ultraviolet  radiation  by 
the  ozone  "life  as  currently  known  could  not 
exist  except  possibly  in  the  ocean." 

The  1975  N.A.S.  report  sUtes,  "As  biolo- 
gists, geologists,  and  other  students  of  evo- 
lution recognize,  the  development  of  an  oxy- 
genrich  atmosphere,  with  its  ozone  layer, 
teas  a  precondition  to  the  development  of 
multicelled  plants  and  animals,  and  aU  life 
forms  on  land  have  evolved  under  this 
shield"  (italics  in  the  original).  B.  W.  Bo- 
vllle,  of  the  Canadian  Atmospheric  Environ- 
ment Service,  has  wTitten  that  the  ozone 
layer  is  "a  crucial  element  to  climate  and  to 
the  existence  of  all  life  on  earth." 

Dr.  Fred  Ikie.  who  served  as  the  director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  under  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford, 
and  now  serves  as  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
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fense  (or  Policy  under  President  Reagan, 
has  stated  that  severe  reduction  of  the 
ozone  layer  through  nuclear  explosions 
could  "shatter  ecological  structure  that  per- 
mits man  to  remain  alive  on  this  planet." 
And  a  paper  delivered  at  a  United  Nations- 
sponsored  scientific  conference  in  March. 
1977,  states,  "The  whole  biological  world,  so 
dependent  on  micro-organisms,  may,  if 
doses  (of  ultraviolet  radiation]  increase,  be 
in  serious  trouble." 

As  the  passage  from  the  N.A.S.  report 
states,  the  beginnings  of  multicelled  life  are 
associated  with  the  formation  of  an  ozone 
layer.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  evolution, 
when  there  was  little  or  no  oxygen  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  no  ozone  layer— ozone  (O,)  is 
formed  when  sunlight  strikes  oxygen  (0>)  in 
the  upper  atmosphere— ultraviolet  radi- 
ation, which  would  then  have  reached  the 
surface  of  the  earth  relatively  unimpeded, 
may  have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  the  energy  that  built  up  the  first 
biological  macromolecules,  about  three  and 
a  half  billion  years  ago. 

But  about  two  billion  years  ago,  when 
those  molecules  had  formed  into  single- 
celled  organisms  freed  themselves  from  de- 
pendence on  ultraviolet  light  as  a  source  of 
energy  by  coming  to  rely  instead  on  photo- 
synthesis—a method  of  extracting  energy 
from  sunlight  by  making  use  of  carbon  diox- 
ide and  water,  which  were  available  every- 
where in  the  environment,  as  they  are 
today. 

Photosynthesis  was  "probably  the  largest 
single  step  on  the  evolutionary  path  leading 
to  the  growth  of  higher  life  forms"  (accord- 
ing to  Or.  Michael  McElroy,  a  physicist  at 
Harvard's  Center  for  Earth  and  Planetary 
Physics,  who  has  done  important  new  work 
in  the  study  of  the  earth's  atmosphere),  and 
set  the  stage  for  terrestrial  life  as  it  exists 
today.  For  that  life  to  develop,  however,  the 
genetic  material,  DNA,  had  also  to  develop, 
and  ultraviolet  light,  as  it  happens,  is  par- 
ticularly destructive  of  DNA,  causing  it  to 
lose  "biological  activity,"  as  Dr.  Caldwell 
notes. 

Furthermore,  ultraviolet  light  inhibits 
photosynthesis,  and  thus  on  the  earth  of 
two  billion  years  ago  it  placed  another  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
next  step  in  evolution.  And  there  was  still 
another  barrier  to  evolution  in  the  fact  that 
oxygen,  a  by-product  of  photosynthesis,  was 
poisonous  to  existing  organisms.  At  first,  it 
is  suggested,  organisms  solved  their  oxygen 
problem  by  fixing  oxygen  to  ferrous  Iron— a 
procedure  that  would  explain  the  existence 
of  banded  iron  formations  found  in  sedi- 
mentary rock  that  is  some  two  billion  years 
old. 

But  it  was  life's  second  solution  to  its 
oxygen  problem— the  development  of  en- 
zymes capable  of  returning  oxygen  harm- 
lessly to  the  environment^that  proved  to  be 
the  more  successful  one.  It  lifted  the  bar- 
riers to  evolution  just  mentioned:  by  detoxi- 
fying oxygen  it  liberated  life  from  its  de- 
pendence on  Iron,  leaving  life  "free  to  prolif- 
erate in  the  ocean,  with  rapid  growth  in 
oxygen"  (McElroy);  and  by  enriching  the  at- 
mosphere with  oxygen  it  assured  the  gradu- 
al creation  of  an  ozone  layer,  which  blocked 
out  much  of  the  ultraviolet  radiation. 

Once  this  was  done,  the  way  was  cleared, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  scientists,  for  the 
"eruptive  proliferation  of  species"  (Cald- 
well) that  geologists  find  in  the  fossil  record 
of  the  Cambrian  period,  nearly  six  hundred 
million  years  ago.  A  hundred  and  eighty 
million  years  later,  in  the  Silurian,  life  made 
a  second  leap  ahead  when,  after  more  than 


three  billion  years  in  the  pcean.  it  made  its 
"dramatic  appearance"  (Caldwell)  on  land, 
and  this  leap,  too.  can  be  associated  with 
the  growth  of  the  ozone  shield,  which,  it  is 
thought,  ground  that  time  reached  a  densi- 
ty that  would  permit  organisms  to  survive 
on  land,  without  the  partial  protection  from 
ultraviolet  radiation  which  water  affords. 

If  the  formation  of  the  ozone  layer  was 
one  of  the  necessary  preconditions  for  the 
"dramatic  appearance"  of  life  on  land,  then 
the  question  naturally  arises  whether  heavy 
depletion  of  the  ozone,  by  nuclear  explo- 
sions or  any  other  cause,  might  not  bring 
about  a  dramatic  disappearance  of  life,  in- 
cluding human  life,  from  the  land.  (Spray 
cans,  incongruously,  are  one  possible  cause 
of  harm  to  the  ozone,  because  they  put 
chlorocarbons  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
these  are  broken  down  by  sunlight,  releas- 
ing chlorine,  which  depletes  ozone.)  But 
that  question,  having  been  raised,  is  one  of 
those  which  cannot  be  answered  with  confi- 
dence, given  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  workings  of  the  earth. 

Even  the  estimates  of  ozone  loss  that 
would  be  brought  about  by  holocausts  of 
different  sizes  are  hlgly  uncertain  (in  calcu- 
lating some  of  these  figures,  the  Na.  onal 
Academy  of  Sciences  found  the  largest  com- 
puters insufficient)- as  Is  made  clear  In  the 
1975  N.A.B.  report,  which  found  that  the  ex- 
plosion of  ten  thousand  megatons  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  Increase  the  amount  of 
nitric  oxide  In  the  stratosphere  to  some- 
thing between  five  and  fifty  times  the 
normal  amount  (a  tenfold  uncertainty  is 
characteristic  of  calculations  in  this  field), 
that  it  would  (as  has  been  mentioned) 
reduce  the  ozone  layer  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  where  the  report  assumes  that 
the  explosions  would  occur,  by  anything 
from  thirty  to  seventy  per  cent,  and  that  It 
would  reduce  it  In  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere by  anything  from  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent.  I  recently  asked  Dr.  McElroy  what 
the  current  estimation  of  danger  to  the 
ozone  layer  from  man-made  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen in  general  was. 

"In  the  years  after  the  N.A.S.  report  of 
1975,  the  estimates  of  harm  were  lowered, 
but  since  about  1977  they  have  risen  again," 
he  told  tne.  He  went  on  to  discuss  a  possible 
increase  in  nitrous  oxide  in  the  atmosphere 
brought  about  by,  say,  agricultural  fertiliz- 
ers. "At  present,  it  is  estimated  that'a  dou- 
bling of  the  nitrous  oxide  In  the  tropo- 
sphere, which  becomes  nitric  oxide— one  of 
the  compounds  that  deplete  ozone— after  it 
reaches  the  stratosphere,  would  bring  about 
a  flfteen-per-cent  reduction  In  the  ozone. 
That  Is  a  higher  estimate  for  the  nitrous- 
oxide  effect  than  the  one  made  in  1975. 

However,  a  nuclear  holocaust  would  Inject 
nitric  oxide  directly  into  the  stratosphere, 
and  in  amounts  much  greater  than  would  be 
produced,  indirectly,  by  the  twofold  Increase 
In  nitrous  oxide,  and  no  one  has  done  any 
study  of  the  consequences  for  the  ozone  of 
these  larger  amounts  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  since  1975. 

But  my  guess  is  that  the  figures  would  not 
have  changed  radically,  and  that  the  esti- 
mates for  ozone  reduction  by  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust given  In  1975  would  not  be  far  off. " 
In  mld-1981,  the  first  measurement  of  an 
actuaJ  reduction  of  the  ozone  layer  was 
made. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration reported  "preliminary"  find- 
ings Indicating  that  ozone  in  a  region  of  the 
stratosphere  some  twenty-five  miles  up— in 
the  higher  part  of  the  ozone  layer— had  de- 
creased at  the  rate  of  approximately  half  a 


per  cent  a  year  over  the  past  decade.  While 
this  chilling  discovery  does  not  bear  directly 
on  the  consequences  of  a  holocaust  for  the 
ozone,  it  does  tend  to  confirm  the  more  gen- 
eral hypothesis  that  the  ozone  is  vulnerable 
to  human  intervention. 

The  extent  of  the  biological  damage  that 
would  be  done  by  various  increases  in  ultra- 
violet radiation  is,  if  anything,  even  less  well 
known  than  what  the  increases  caused  by 
nuclear  detonations  might  be,  but  the  avail- 
able information  suggests  that  the  damage 
to  the  whole  ecosphere  would  be  severe. 
One  reason  is  that  certain  wavelengths  of 
ultraviolet  that  are  known  to  be  particularly 
harmful  biologically  would  be  dispropor- 
tionately increased  by  ozone  reduction. 

Moreover,  the  cause  of  the  biological 
damage— increased  ultraviolet  radiation- 
would  be  similar  everywhere,  but  the  effects 
would  be  different  for  each  of  the  earths 
species  and  ecosystems.  And  the  effects  of 
those  effects,  spreading  outward  indefinite 
ly  through  the  Interconnected  web  of  life, 
are  not  within  the  realm  of  the  calculable. 

However,  it  is  known  with  certainty  that 
ultraviolet  radiation  is  harmful  or  fatal  to 
living  things.  In  fact,  precisely  because  of  Its 
abiotic  qualities  ultraviolet  light  has  long 
been  in  use  as  a  sterilizing  agent  In  medical 
and  other  scientific  work.  The  most  compre- 
hensive study  of  ultraviolet's  effects  which 
has  been  done  so  far  is  the  Department  of 
Transportations  Climatic  Impact  Assess- 
ment Program  report  "Impacts  of  Climatic 
Change  on  the  Biosphere. " 

It  states  that  "excessive  UV-B  radi- 
ation"—the  part  of  the  ultraviolet  spectrum 
which  would  be  significantly  Increased  by 
ozone  depletion— "Is  a  decidedly  detrimental 
factor  for  most  organisms,  including  man," 
and  continues,  "Even  current  levels  of  solar 
UV-B  irradiance  can  be  linked  with  phe- 
nomena such  as  increased  mutation  rates, 
delay  of  cell  division,  depression  of  photo- 
synthesis in  phytoplankton,  skin  cancer  in 
humans,  cancer  eye  in  certain  cattle,  and 
lethality  of  many  lower  organisms,  such  as 
aquatic  Invertebrates  and  bacteria." 

Research  concerning  the  effects  of  UV-B 
irradiance  on  specific  organisms— and  espe- 
cially on  organisms  In  their  natural  habi- 
tats—has been  slight,  and  in  a  recent  con- 
versation Dr.  Caldwell,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  scientific  panel  that  produced  the 
Climatic  Impact  Assessment  Program 
report,  told  me  that  not  enough  experi- 
ments have  been  done  for  anyone  to  gener- 
alize with  confidence  about  the  ultimate 
fate  of  living  things  subjected  to  increased 
ultraviolet  radiation. 

Prom  the  experiments  that  have  been 
done  however.  It  is  known  that,  among 
mammals,  human  beings  are  especially  vul- 
nerable, because  of  their  lack  of  body  hair. 
Since  some  ultraviolet  light  reaches  the 
earth  In  normal  circumstances,  human 
beings  (and  other  creatures)  have  developed 
adaptations  to  deal  with  it. 

The  main  adaptation  in  man  is  tanning, 
which  helps  to  prevent  sunburn.  The  sus- 
ceptibility of  fair-skinned  people  to  these 
ailments  and  also  to  skin  cancer  is  traceable 
to  their  relative  in  ability  to  tan.  and  one 
consequence  of  reduced  ozone  could  be 
higher  rates  of  skin  cancer  among  human 
t>eings. 

Of  much  greater  seriousness,  though, 
would  be  the  temporary  loss  of  sight 
through  photophthalmia,  or  snow  blind- 
ness, which  can  be  contracted  by  exposure 
to  heightened  ultraviolet  radiation  and  may 
last  for  several  days  after  each  exposure. 
Photophthalmia  Is,  in  the  words  of  the  1975 
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N.A.S.  report,  "disabling  and  painful;"'  also, 
"there  are  no  immune  groups,"  and  "there 
is  no  adaptation." 

One  can  avoid  photophthalmia  by  wearing 
goggles  whenever  one  goes  outside,  but  so 
far  the  world  has  made  no  provision  for 
each  person  on  earth  to  have  a  pair  of  gog- 
gles In  case  the  ozone  is  depleted.  However, 
if  the  higher  estimates  of  depletion  turn  out 
to  be  correct,  people  will  not  be  able  to  stay 
outdoors  very  long  anyway.  At  these  levels. 
"Incapacitating"  sunburn  would  occur  in 
several  minutes;  if  the  reduction  of  the 
ozone  reached  the  seventy-percent  maxi- 
mum that  the  report  assigns  to  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere,  the  time  could  be  ten  min- 
utes. 

Moreover,  the  report  states  that  in  the 
months  immediately  following  the  attack 
ozone  depletion  could  be  even  higher  than 
seventy  percent.  "We  have  no  simple  way. " 
the  report  observes,  "to  estimate  the  magni- 
tude of  short-term  depletion."  The  ten- 
minute  rule  is  not  one  that  the  strategists  of 
"recovery"  after  a  nuclear  attack  usually 
figure  into  their  calculations. 

If  high  levels  of  ultraviolet  radiation 
occur,  then  anyone  who  crawls  out  of  his 
shelter  after  radiation  from  fallout  has  de- 
clined to  tolerable  levels  will  have  to  crawl 
back  in  immediately.  In  the  meantime, 
though,  people  would  not  have  been  able  to 
go  out  to  produce  food,  and  they  would 
starve. 

A  further  possible  harmful  consequence— 
In  itself  a  potential  human  and  ecological 
catastrophe  of  global  proportions— is  that 
increased  ultraviolet  light  would  raise  the 
amounts  of  Vitamin  D  In  the  skin  of  mam- 
mals and  birds  to  toxic  levels. 

But  the  experimentation  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  sweeping  catas- 
trophe would  occur  has  not  been  done.  The 
1975  N.A.S.  report  observes,  alarmingly  but 
inconclusively,  "We  do  not  know  whether 
man  and  other  vertebrate  animals  could  tol- 
erate an  Increased  Vitamin  D  synthesis  that 
might  result  from  a  large  and  rapid  Increase 
In  (ultraviolet)  exposure."  The  report  "ur- 
gently" rcconuuends  further  study  of  the 
question. 

The  skin  of  many  mammals  would  be  pro- 
tected by  fur  or  other  covering,  but  their 
eyes  would  remain  exposed. 

In  a  recent  lecture.  Dr.  Tslpls  said  that 
ozone  reduction  might  bring  about  the 
blinding  of  the  world's  animals,  and  that 
this  effect  alone  would  have  the  makings  of 
a  global  ecological  catastrophe.  I  discussed 
the  subject  with  Dr.  Frederick  Urbach,  who 
teaches  medicine  at  Temple  University  and 
is  the  editor  of  a  volume  titled  "The  Biolog- 
ic Effects  of  Ultraviolet  Radiation  with  Em- 
phasis on  the  Skin,"  and  who  has  conducted 
extensive  research  on  the  effect  of  ultravio- 
let radiation  on  animals.  He  confirmed  that 
the  peril  to  the  eyes  of  animals  is  vast  and 
real.  "If  you  go  much  above  fifty  percent  re- 
duction of  the  ozone,  the  increase  in  ultra- 
violet radiation  begins  to  do  injury  to  the 
cornea,"  he  told  me. 

"You  get  a  bad  sunburn  of  the  eye.  People 
don't  usually  get  it,  because  at  normal  levels 
the  anatomy  of  the  face  gives  protection. 
But  when  there  Is  snow  on  the  ground  the 
ultraviolet  radiation  is  reflected  back  up 
into  the  eye.  The  problem  is  easily  remedied 
by  wearing  glasses,  but  animals  will  hardly 
be  able  to  do  that. 

There  is  a  story— probably  apocryphal— 
that  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  where 
ultraviolet  is  more  intense,  some  of  his  ele- 
phants went  blind.  When  animals  cant  see, 
they  can't  protect  themselves.  A  blind 
animal  does  not  survive  well  in  nature. 


Repeated  injury  causes  scarring  of  the 
cornea,  and  this  would  eventually  make  the 
animals  permanently  blind.  We  see  this  hap- 
pening to  the  mice  that  we  irradiate  with  ul- 
traviolet wavelengths  in  the  laboratory; 
after  a  while,  they  develop  opaque  corneas. 
In  the  event  of  ozone  depletion,  the  same 
thing  would  happen  not  only  to  mammals 
but  to  insects  and  birds." 

Sight  and  smell  permit  animals  to  find 
their  way  in  the  environment  and  to  fulfill 
the  roles  mapped  out  for  them  by  nature, 
and  the  loss  of  sight  would  throw  the  envi- 
ronment into  disarray  as  billions  of  blinded 
beasts,  insects,  and  birds  began  to  stumble 
through  the  world.  The  disorientation  of  in- 
sects would  be  fateful  not  only  for  them  but 
for  plant  life,  much  of  which  depends  on  In- 
sects for  pollination  and  other  processes  es- 
sential to  survival.  Ultraviolet  light  is.  in 
fact,  known  to  play  a  role  In  many  activities 
of  Insects,  Including  phototaxls,  celestial 
navigation,  and  sex  identification,  and  an  in- 
crease in  ultraviolet  light  would  no  doubt 
impair  these  capacities.  But  plant  life  would 
in  any  case  be  under  direct  assault  from  in- 
creased ultraviolet  radiation. 

While  confident  generalization  about  the 
fate  of  plants  has  to  be  ruled  out,  experi- 
ments that  have  been  performed  with  crops 
show  that  while  some  are  quite  resistant, 
others.  Including  tomatoes,  beans,  peas,  and 
onions,  would  be  killed  or  "severely  scald- 
ed," according  to  the  N.A.S.  report.  Because 
ultraviolet  radiation  breaks  down  DNA. 
which  regulates  reproduction,  and  because 
It  also  represses  photosynthesis,  which  is 
the  chief  metabolic  process  of  plants,  the 
direct  effect  of  Increased  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation on  plant  life  is  likely  to  be  widespread 
and  serious. 

And  because  msmy  species,  the  N.A.S. 
report  states,  "survive  at  an  upper  limit  of 
tolerance,"  any  increase  in  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation is  "a  threat  to  the  survival  of  certain 
species  and  accordingly  to  entire  ecosys- 
tems." 

The  global  damage  to  plants  and  the 
global  damage  to  the  insects  are  synergistic: 
the  damage  to  the  insects  damages  the 
plants,  which,  in  turn,  damage  the  insects 
again.  In  a  chain  of  effects  whose  outcome  Is 
unforeseeable.  On  the  question  of  the  harm 
to  the  Insects  that  would  be  caused  by  the 
harm  to  the  rest  of  the  ecosphere.  Ting  H. 
Hsiao,  a  professor  of  entomology  at  Utah 
State  University,  has  written  In  the  Climatic 
Impact  Assessment  Program  report,  "Since 
insects  are  important  in  the  world's  ecosys- 
tems, any  changes  in  other  components  of 
the  ecosystem  could  have  an  impact  on 
insect  populations. 

Ultraviolet  radiation  is  a  physical  factor 
that  directly  Influences  all  blotlc  compo- 
nents of  the  ecosystem. ...  A  change  in  abi- 
otic factors,  such  as  temperature,  rainfall, 
or  wind,  associated  with  elevated  ultraviolet 
radiation  could  profoundly  affect  behavior, 
biology,  population  structure,  dispersal,  and 
migration  of  Insects. "  Dr.  Hsiao's  observa- 
tions about  Insects  and  the  ecosphere  can. 
In  fact,  be  generalized  to  include  all  global 
effects  of  a  holocaust,  for  there  are  few  that 
do  not  have  potential  large  consequences 
for  the  character  and  severity  of  all  the 
others. 

The  web  of  life  In  the  oceans,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  environ- 
ment. Is  vulnerable  to  damage  from  in- 
creased ultraviolet  radiation.  John  Calkins, 
of  the  Department  of  Radiation  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  D.  Stuart 
Nachtwey,  a  professor  of  radiation  biology 
at  Oregon  State  University,  remark  in  the 


Climatic  Impact  Assessment  Program  report 
that    the   experimentation    that   has   been 
done  sor  far.  though  it  is  Inadequate,  sug- 
gests that    "many  aquatic  micro-organisms 
and  invertebrates  have  little  reserve  capac- 
ity to  cope  with  surface  levels  of  solar  UV- 
B."  The  organisms  at  greatest  risk  are  the 
unicellular  organisms  that  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  marine  fcKxl  chain,  and  thus  ultimately 
sustain  the  higher  creatures  in  the  oceans. 
Since  the  removal  of  an  organism  from  the 
food  chain  can  eliminate  all  the  organisms 
above  it  in  the  chain,  the  loss  of  even  part 
of  the  chain's  base  could  have  huge  conse- 
quences.   Once    again,    quantitative    judg- 
ments are   not   possible,   but  such  experi- 
ments as  have  been  carried  out  make  the 
danger  clear.  In  the  early  nineteen-seven- 
tles.     researchers     discovered     that     even 
normal  levels  of  UV-B  radiation  are  harmful 
or  fatai  to  many  aquatic  organisms  if  they 
are  not  permitted  to  descend  deeper  into 
the  water  or  otherwise  shield  themselves 
from  exposure.  The  finding  is  Important,  be- 
cause it  means  that  the  question  to  be  asked 
about    increased    UV-B    radiation    is    not 
whether  it  would  be  biologically  harmful 
but  whether  the  Intensity  would  t)e  great 
enough  to  overpower  the  mechanisms  of  de- 
fense that  organisms  have  built  up  over  bil- 
lions  of    years   of   evolution    to   deal    with 
normal  levels  of  ultraviolet  radiation.  The 
defense  mechanisms  include  the  screening 
of  the  DNA  molecules  with  less  critical  mol- 
ecules;   enzymatic    mechanisms    by    which 
damage  done  in  the  daytime  is  repaired  at 
night;  and  delay  of  cell  division  (when  cells 
can   be   most   sensitive   to   ultraviolet   radi- 
ation)   until    the    nighttime.    But    fleeing, 
which  can  save  some  organisms  from  the  ul- 
traviolet  peril,   may   get   them   into  other 
kinds  of  trouble.  In  general,  organisms  find 
the  niche  in  the  enviromnent  that  Is  best 
suited  to  them,  and  if  they  are  suddenly 
forced  to  leave  it  they  may  die.  Or,  if  they 
survive,   they   may   destroy   the   ecological 
niche  that  permits  some  other  species  to 
survive.   If   a  change   in   the  environment 
occurs  slowly,  an  organism  may  prove  able 
to   adapt,   but   a   holocaust   would   bring   a 
sudden  change,  and  the  usefulness  of  adap- 
tation would  be  greatly  reduced.  A  glimpse 
of  a  few  of  the  complexities  Involved  in  ul- 
traviolet stress  is  offered  by  some  experi- 
ments that  were  done  by  Dr.  Nachtwey  and 
several  colleagues  on  the  unicellular  alga 
called    Chlamydomonaa    reinhardt    If    the 
alga  is  resting  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
on  a  cloudy  day.  and  the  sun  suddenly  ap- 
pears. It  will  dive  for  safety,  and  if  ultravio- 
let radiation  is  at  normal  levels  It  will  get 
deep  enough  fast  enough  to  survive.  But  if 
the  ozone  has  been  decreased  by  as  little  as 
sixteen  percent,  the  alga  will  be  killed  in 
mid-dive   by  the   more   intense  ultraviolet 
rays.  The  crucial  factor  for  C.   Reinhardi 
turns  out  to  be  its  swimming  speed. 

Because  experimentation  has  been  so 
slight,  and  because  the  complexities  are  so 
immense,  both  the  Climatic  Impact  Assess- 
ment Program  repMjrt  and  the  N.A.S.  report 
hold  back  from  sweeping  judgments  about 
the  fate  of  oceanic  life  as  a  whole  in  the 
event  of  severe  ozone  reduction,  but  at  one 
point  the  N.A.S.  report  does  state  that 
""under  extreme  circumstances,  certain  habi- 
tats could  become  devoid  of  living  orga- 
nisms,'" and  at  another  point,  speaking  of 
the  global  effects  in  their  entirety,  it  states, 
"Large-scale  detonations  will  create  condi- 
tions sufficient  to  modify  the  oceanic  envi- 
ronment, on  a  global  basis,  with  a  resultant 
modification  of  the  marine  biota.  In  areas  of 
major  perturbations  this  Influence  will  be  in 
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the  form  of  local  or  extensive  extinctions  or 
reduction  in  susceptible  species,  with  a  sub- 
sequent disruption  of  the  normal  food  web." 
A  second  global  consequence  of  ozone  re- 
duction   would    be    climatic    change.    The 
earth's   climate,   like   the   ecosphere    as   a 
whole,  the  1975  N.A.S.  report  reminds  us,  is 
"holocoenotic;"  in  other  words,  it  is  a  whole 
in  which  "any  action  influencing  a  single 
part  of  the  system  can  be  expected  to  have 
an  effect  on  all  other  parts  of  the  system." 
As  is  hardly  surprising,  the  totality  of  those 
effects  is  unknown  even  for  a  single  major 
climatic  disturbance,  and  the  N.A.S.  report 
notes  that   "no  adequate  climatic   models 
exist  that  would  permit  prediction  of  the 
nature  and  degree  of  climatic  changes:  that 
might    result    from    a    large-scale    nuclear 
event."  Of  the  three  large  components  of 
the  earth's  surface— land.  sea.  and  air— the 
air  is  probably  the  most  changeable.  The 
parts  of  this  delicately  balanced  whole  in- 
clude,  among   many  others,   the  chemical 
composition  of  both  the  troposphere  and 
the  stratosphere:  the  temperature  levels  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  degree  of  moisture 
at  all  altitudes:  the  temperature  and  reflec- 
tivity of  the  earth's  surface:  the  circulatory 
patterns  of  the  air:  the  circulatory  patterns 
of  the  ocean  currents:  and  the  degree  of  re- 
tention of  the  earth's  reflected  warmth  by 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  so-called  greenhouse 
effect.   Each   of  these   parts  could  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  holocaust,  and  the  disturbance 
of  any  one  would  disturb  many  or  all  of  the 
others.  According  to  present  thinking,  a  de- 
pletion of  the  ozone  layer  would  simulta- 
neously act   to  warm  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  by  permitting  more  solar  radiation  to 
reach  it.  and  act  to  cool  it.  by  reducing  the 
layer's  capacity  to  radiate  back  to  earth  the 
heat  reflected  from  the  earth's  surface.  But, 
according  to  the  N.A.S.  report,  the  cooling 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  might 
last  for  several  years,  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  warming  by.  at  most,  an  amount  esti- 
mated  (very   tentatively,   considering   that 
"no  adequate  climatic  models  exist")  at  ap- 
proximately one  degree  Fahrenheit.  Tem- 
perature change  at  the  surface,  however, 
may  be  less  important  than  temperature 
change  elsewhere  in  the  atmosphere.  For 
example,  cooling  of  the  upper  troposphere 
and  of  the  lower  stratosphere  "is  likely  to 
be  much  larger"  than  cooling  at  the  surface, 
and   may   cause   alterations   in   the   cloud 
cover,  which  would,  in  turn,  influence  the 
climate.  This  whole  subject,  however,  is  one 
of  the  many  subjects  that  remain  relatively 
unexplored.  It  is  estimated  that  dust  and 
smoke  lofted  by  the  explosions  would  add  to 
the  cooling  by  another  degree  Fahrenheit. 
Temperatures  on  earth  can  fluctuate  tens  of 
degrees  In  a  single  day,  yet  the  net  reduc- 
tion of  a  couple  of  degrees  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  after 
a  holocaust  would  be  of  great  consequence. 
For  example,  it  could  cut  the  biological  pro- 
ductivity of  deciduous  forests  by  as  much  as 
twenty  per  cent,  shift  the  monsoons  in  Asia 
in  a  way  that  could  be  ruinous  for  both  agri- 
culture and  ecosystems,  and  eliminate  all 
wheat-growing  in  Canada.  The  N.A.S.  report 
also  mentions  that  climatic  change  identi- 
fied as  "dramatic"  and  "major."  but  not  oth- 
erwise specified,  "cannot  be  ruled  out, "  and 
adds  that  although  the  change  is  likely  to 
last  only  a  few  years,  the  possibility  exists 
that  it  "may  not  be  reversible. "  Greater  re- 
ductions would,  of  course,  have  larger  conse- 
quences. Another  global  consequence  of  the 
injection   of   oxides   of   nitrogen    into   the 
stratosphere  by  nuclear  explosions  would  be 
pollution  of  the  environment  as  these  gases 


fell  back  into  the  troposphere.  Nitrogen  di- 
oxide, for  example,  is  one  of  the  most  harm- 
ful components  of  the  smog  that  afflicts 
many  modem  cities,  such  as  Los  Angeles.  It 
reacts  wifh  hydrocarbons  present  in  the  air 
above  these  cities,  actually  causing  in  the 
process  some  ozone  formation.  While  ozone 
in  the  stratosphere  is  beneficial  to  human 
beings,  oione  near  ground  level  is  not.  It  has 
been  found  not  only  to  increase  respiratory 
problems  among  human  tieings  but  to  be 
harmful  to  some  plant  life.  The  formation 
of  nitrogen  dioxide,  accordingly,  is  still  an- 
other global  effect  of  a  holocaust  whose 
consequences  are  not  calculable.  In  addition, 
nitrogen  dioxide  is  responsible  in  polluted 
cities  for  turning  the  sky  brown,  and  after  a 
holocaust  it  might  happen  that  the  sky  of 
the  whole  earth  would  turn  from  blue  to 
brown  for  as  long  as  the  pollutior^  lasted 
(perhaps  several  years). 

The  known  consequences  of  global  con- 
tamination by  stratospheric  fallout  (as  dis- 
tinct from  the  tropospheric  fallout  on  the 
targeted  countries)  would  seem  great  in 
comparison  with  anything  except  other  nu- 
clear effects,  but  against  this  backdrop  they 
seem  moderate— although,  as  usual,  the 
state  of  knowledge  precludes  confident  pre- 
diction. The  stratospheric  portion  of  the 
fallout  is  much  less  intense  than  the  tropo- 
spheric portion,  because  it  can  remain  in 
the  atmosphere  for  several  years,  and  by 
the  time  it  descends  to  earth  its  radioactiv- 
ity has  declined  to  very  low  levels.  The 
N.A.S.  report  estimates  that  a  ten-thousand- 
megaton  holocaust  would  deliver  over  the 
following  twenty  to  thirty  years  a  dose  of 
four  rem*  to  every  person  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  a  third  of  that  to  every 
person  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
would  cause  a  two-percent  rise  in  the  death 
rate  from  cancer.  The  same  doses  would 
cause  serious  genetic  disease  to  increase 
around  the  world  by  up  to  about  two  per- 
cent, with  a  noticeable  but  decreasing 
number  of  mutations  appearing  in  the  next 
thirty  generations.  There  would,  however, 
be  "hot  spots"  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
where,  because  of  certain  patterns  of  weath- 
er, the  doses  of  radiation  would  be  many 
times  as  great.  Also,  the  world  would  be  con- 
taminated with  particles  of  plutonium, 
which  would  cause  an  as  yet  unestimated 
rise  in  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer.  (All 
these  effects,  which  were  calculated' by  the 
N.A.S.  in  1975  for  a  ten-thousand-megaton 
holocaust,  would  presumably  be  greater  in  a 
twenty-thousand-megaton  holocaust.) 

In  recent  years,  scientists  in  many  fields 
have  accumulated  enough  knowledge  to 
begin  to  look  on  the  earth  as  a  single,  con- 
crete mechanism,  and  to  at  least  begin  to 
ask  how  It  works.  One  of  their  discoveries 
has  been  that  life  and  life's  inanimate  ter- 
restrial surroundings  have  a  strong  recipro- 
cal influence  on  each  other.  For  life,  the 
land,  oceans,  and  air  have  been  the  environ- 
ment, but,  equally,  for  the  land,  oceans,  and 
air  life  has  been  the  environment— the  con- 
ditioning force.  The  injection  of  oxygen  into 
the  atmosphere  by  living  things,  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  an  ozone  layer,  which, 
in  turn,  shut  out  lethal  ultraviolet  rays  from 
the  sun  and  permitted  the  rise  of  multicellu- 
lar organisms,  was  only  one  of  life's  large- 
scale  interventions.  The  more  closely  scien- 
tists look  at  life  and  its  evolution,  the  less 
they  find  It  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  'life. "  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
inanimate  "environment "  in  which  it  exists, 
on  the  other. 

Rather,  "the  environment"  of  the  present 
day  appears  to  be  a  house  of  unimaginable 


intricacy  which  life  has  to  a  very  great 
extent  built  and  furnished  for  its  own  use. 
It  seems  that  life  even  regulates  and  main- 
tains the  chemical  environment  of  the  earth 
in  a  way  that  turns  out  to  suit  its  own 
needs.  In  a  far-reaching  speculative  article 
entitled  -Chemical  Processes  in  the  Solar 
System:  A  Kinetic  Perspective,"  Dr.  McEl- 
roy  has  described  the  terrestrial  cycles  by 
which  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
atmosphere— oxygen,  carbon,  and  nitro- 
gen—are kept  in  proportions  that  are  favor- 
able to  life.  He  finds  that  in  each  case  life 
itself— its  birth,  meUbolism.  and  decay— is 
chiefly  responsible  for  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance. For  example,  he  calculates  that  if  for 
some  reason  respiration  and  decay  were  sud- 
denly cut  off.  photosynthesis  would  devour 
all  the  Inorganic  cartwn  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  and  in  the  atmosphere  within 
forty  years.  Thereafter,  carbon  welling  up 
from  the  deep  ocean  would  fuel  photosyn- 
thesis in  the  oceans  for  another  thousand 
years,  but  then  "life  as  we  know  it  would 
terminate."  Dr.  McElroy  also  observes  that 
the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  is 
influenced  by  the  amount  of  organic  decay, 
and  thus  by  the  amount  of  life,  on  earth.  Ni- 
trous oxide  is  a  product  of  organic  decay, 
and  because  It  produces  nitric  oxide— one  of 
the  compounds  responsible  for  ozone  deple- 
tion—it plays  the  role  of  regulator.  In  the 
absence  of  human  intervention,  living 
things  are  largely  responsible  for  introduc- 
ing nitrous  oxide  into  the  atmosphere. 
When  life  is  exceptionally  abundant,  it  re- 
leases more  nitrous  oxide  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  may  thus  act  to  cut  back  on  the 
ozone,  and  that  cutback  lets  in  more  ultra- 
violet rays.  On  the  other  hand,  when  life  is 
sparse  and  depleted,  nitrous-oxide  produc- 
tion is  reduced,  the  ozone  layer  builds  up, 
and  ultraviolet  rays  are  cut  back. 

These  speculative  glimpses  of  what  might 
be  called  the  metabolism  of  the  earth  give 
substance  to  the  growing  conviction  among 
scientists  that  the  earth,  like  a  single  cell  or 
a  single  organism,  is  a  systemic  whole,  and 
in  a  general  way  they  tend  to  confirm  the 
fear  that  any  large  man-made  perturbation 
of  terrestrial  nature  could  lead  to  a  cata- 
strophic systemic  breakdown.  Nuclear  ex- 
plosions are  far  from  being  the  only  pertur- 
bations in  question:  a  heating  of  the  global 
atmosphere  through  an  increased  green- 
house effect,  which  could  be  caused  by  the 
injection  of  vast  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide 
into  the  air  (for  instance,  from  the  in- 
creased burning  of  coal),  is  another  notable 
peril  of  this  kind.  But  a  nuclear  holocaust 
would  be  unique  In  ite  suddenness,  which 
would  permit  no  observation  of  slowly  build- 
ing environmental  damage  before  the  full— 
and.  for  maa  perhaps  the  final— catastro- 
phe occurred  The  geological  record  does 
not  sustain  the  fear  that  sudden  perturba- 
tions can  extinguish  all  life  on  earth  (if  it 
did.  we  would  not  be  here  to  reflect  on  the 
subject),  but  it  does  suggest  that  sudden, 
drastic  ecological  collapse  is  possible.  It  sug- 
gests that  life  as  a  whole,  if  it  is  given  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  years  in  which  to  recu- 
perate and  send  out  new  evolutionary  lines, 
has  an  astounding  resilience,  and  an  ability 
to  bring  forth  new  and  ever  more  impressive 
life  forms,  but  it  also  suggests  that  abrupt 
interventions  can  radically  disrupt  any  par- 
ticular evolutionary  configuration  and  dis- 
patch hundreds  of  thousands  of  species  into 
extinction. 

The  view  of  the  earth  as  a  single  system, 
or  organism,  has  only  recently  proceeded 
from  poetic  metaphor  to  actual  scientific  in- 
vestigation, and  on  the  whole  Dr.  Thomas's 


observation  that  ""we  do  not  really  under- 
stand nature,  at  all"  still  holds.  It  is  as 
much  on  the  basis  of  this  ignorance,  whose 
scope  we  are  only  now  in  a  position  to  grasp, 
as  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  items  of 
knowledge  in  our  possession  that  I  believe 
that  the  following  judgment  can  t>e  made: 
Besu-ing  in  mind  that  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  detonations  of  thousands  of 
megatons  of  nuclear  explosives  include  the 
blinding  of  insects,  birds,  and  beasts  all  over 
the  world;  the  extinction  of  many  ocean 
species,  among  them  some  at  the  base  of  the 
food  chain:  the  temporary  or  permanent  al- 
teration of  the  climate  of  the  globe,  with 
the  outside  chance  of  "dramatic"  and 
"major"  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the 
atmosphere:  the  pollution  of  the  whole  eco- 
sphere with  oxides  of  nitrogen:  the  incapaci- 
tation in  ten  minutes  of  unprotected  people 
who  go  out  into  the  sunlight:  the  blinding  of 
people  who  go  out  into  the  sunlight:  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  in  phososynthesis  in 
plants  around  the  world:  the  scalding  and 
killing  of  many  crops:  the  Increase  in  rates 
of  cancer  and  mutation  around  the  world, 
but  especially  in  the  targeted  zones,  and  the 
attendant  risk  of  global  epidemics:  the  pos- 
sible poisoning  of  all  vertebrates  by  sharply 
increased  levels  of  Vitamin  D  in  their  skin 
as  a  result  of  increased  ultraviolet  light:  and 
the  outright  slaughter  on  all  targeted  conti- 
nents of  most  human  beings  and  other 
living  things  by  the  initial  nuclear  radiation, 
the  fireballs,  the  thermsil  pulses,  the  blast 
waves,  the  mass  fires,  and  the  fallout  from 
the  explosions:  and,  considering  that  these 
consequences  will  all  interact  with  one  an- 
other in  unguessable  ways  and,  further- 
more, are  in  all  likelihood  an  incomplete 
list,  which  will  t>e  added  to  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth  increases,  one  must  conclude 
that  a  full-scale  nuclear  holocaust  could 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  mankind. 

To  say  that  human  extinction  is  a  certain- 
ty would,  of  couise,  be  a  misrepresenta- 
tion—just as  it  would  be  a  misrepresentation 
to  say  that  extinction  can  be  ruled  out.  To 
begin  with,  we  know  that  a  holocaust  may 
not  occur  at  all.  If  one  does  occur,  the  ad- 
versaries may  not  use  all  their  weapons.  If 
they  do  use  all  their  weapons,  the  global  ef- 
fects, in  the  ozone  and  elsewhere,  may  be 
moderate.  And  if  the  effects  are  not  moder- 
ate but  extreme,  the  ecosphere  may  prove 
resilient  enough  to  withstand  them  without 
breaking  down  c^tastrophically.  These  are 
all  substantial  reasons  for  supposing  that 
mankind  will  not  be  extinguished  in  a  nucle- 
ar holocaust,  or  even  that  extinction  in  a 
holocaust  is  unlikely,  and  they  tend  to  calm 
our  fear  and  to  reduce  our  sense  of  urgency. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  may  be  a  holocaust,  that 
the  adversaries  may  use  all  their  weapons, 
that  the  global  effects,  including  effects  of 
which  we  are  as  yet  unaware,  may  be  severe, 
that  the  ecosphere  muy  suffer  catastrophic 
breakdown,  and  that  our  species  mxLy  be  ex- 
tinguished. We  are  left  with  uncertainty, 
and  are  forced  to  make  our  decisions  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty.  If  we  wish  to  act  to 
save  our  species,  we  have  to  muster  our  re- 
solve in  spite  of  our  awareness  that  the  life 
of  the  species  may  not  now  in  fact  be  jeop- 
ardized. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  wish  to 
ignore  the  peril,  we  have  to  admit  that  we 
do  so  in  the  knowledge  that  the  species  may 
be  in  danger  of  imminent  self-destruction. 
When  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
made  known,  thoughtful  people  everywhere 
in  the  world  realized  that  if  the  great 
powers  entered  Into  a  nuclear-arms  race  the 
human  species  would  sooner  or  later  face 


the  possibility  of  extinction.  They  also  real- 
ized that  in  the  absence  of  international 
agreements  preventing  it  an  arms  race 
would  probably  occur. 

They  knew  that  the  path  of  nuclear  arma- 
ment was  a  dead  end  for  mankind.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  energy  in  mass— of  ""the  basic 
power  of  the  universe"—  and  of  a  means  by 
which  man  could  release  that  energy  altered 
the  relationship  between  man  and  the 
source  of  his  life,  the  earth.  In  the  shadow 
of  this  power,  the  earth  became  small  and 
the  life  of  the  human  species  doubtful.  In 
that  sense,  the  question  of  human  extinc- 
tion has  been  on  the  political  agenda  of  the 
world  ever  since  the  first  nuclear  weapon 
was  detonated,  and  there  was  no  need  for 
the  world  to  build  up  its  present  tremen- 
dous arsenals  before  starting  to  worry  about 
it.  At  just  what  point  the  species  crossed,  or 
will  have  crossed,  the  boundary  between 
merely  having  the  technical  knowledge  to 
destroy  itself  and  actually  having  the  arse- 
nals at  hand,  ready  to  be  used  at  any 
second,  is  not  precisely  knowable.  But  it  is 
clear  that  at  present,  with  some  twenty 
thousand  megatons  of  nuclear  explosive 
power  in  existence,  and  with  more  being 
added  every  day,  we  have  entered  into  the 
zone  of  uncertainty,  which  is  to  say  the  zone 
of  risk  of  extinction.  But  the  mere  risk  of 
extinction  has  a  significance  that  is  categor- 
ically different  from,  and  immeasurably 
greater  than,  that  of  any  other  risk,  and  as 
we  make  our  decisions  we  have  to  take  that 
significance  into  account.  Up  to  now.  every 
risk  has  been  contained  within  the  frame  of 
life:  extinction  would  shatter  the  frame.  It 
represents  not  the  defeat  of  some  purpose 
but  an  abyss  in  which  all  himian  purposes 
would  be  drowned  for  all  time.  We  have  no 
rights  to  place  the  possibility  of  this  limit- 
less, eternal  defeat  on  the  same  footing  as 
risks  that  we  run  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
our  affairs  in  our  particular  transient 
moment  of  human  history.  To  employ  a 
mathematical  analogy,  we  can  say  that  al- 
though the  risk  of  extinction  may  l)e  frac- 
tional, the  stake  is,  humanly  speaking,  infi- 
nite, and  a  fraction  of  infinity  is  still  infini- 
ty. In  other  words,  once  we  learn  that  a  hol- 
(x»ust  might  lead  to  extinction  we  have  no 
right  to  gamble,  because  if  we  lose,  the 
game  wUl  be  over,  and  neither  we  nor 
anyone  else  will  ever  get  another  chance. 
Therefore,  although,  scientifically  speaking, 
there  Is  all  the  difference  In  the  world  be- 
tween the  mere  possibility  that  a  hol<x:aust 
win  bring  about  extinction  and  the  certain- 
ty of  it.  morally  they  are  the  same,  and  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  address  the  issue  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  though  we  knew  for  a 
certainty  that  their  use  would  put  an  end  to 
our  species.  In  weighing  the  fate  of  the 
earth  and,  with  it.  our  own  fate,  we  stand 
before  a  mystery,  and  In  tampering  with  the 
earth  we  tamper  with  a  mystery.  We  are  in 
deep  ignorance.  Our  ignorance  should  dis- 
pose us  to  wonder,  our  wonder  should  make 
us  humble,  our  humility  should  inspire  us  to 
reverence  and  caution,  and  our  reverence 
and  caution  should  lead  us  to  act  without 
delay  to  withdraw  the  threat  we  now  pose  to 
the  earth  and  to  ouj-selves. 

In  trying  to  describe  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  I  have  men- 
tioned the  limitless  complexity  of  its  effects 
on  human  society  and  on  the  ecosphere— a 
complexity  that  sometimes  seems  to  be  as 
great  as  that  of  life  itself.  But  if  these  ef- 
fects should  lead  to  human  extinction,  then 
all  the  complexity  will  give  way  to  the 
utmost  simplicity— the  simplicity  of  noth- 
ingness. We— the  human  race— shall  cease 
to  be.— Jonathan  Scheix. 


•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  the 
joint 'resolution  calling  for  a  mutual, 
verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  arms  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  resolution's 
simplicity  is  also  its  strength.  As  a  first 
step  toward  general  disarmament,  we 
must  bring  the  arms  race  between  the 
superpowers  to  a  full  stop. 

In  diplomatic  circles,  aside  from  the 
Geneva  talks,  there  is  an  unearthly 
stillness  on  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment. The  SALT  negotiations  are  in 
limbo.  The  comprehensive  test  ban 
talks  have  been  terminated.  Discussion 
of  a  chemical  weapons  treaty  has  been 
broken  off  and  antisatellite  negotia- 
tions terminated. 

Yes,  the  diplomats  are  silent.  But  in 
the  distance  we  can  hear  the  factories 
and  defense  plants  churning  out  more 
nuclear  weapons  with  every  passing 
day.  The  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists estimates  that  if  the  current 
buildup  continues  unabated,  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  will  amass 
nuclear  arsenals  that  Include  75.000 
warheads  with  an  explosive  power  ap- 
proaching 2  million  Hiroshima  bombs; 
10,000  missiles  and  bombers,  double 
the  number  today,  as  well  as  a  new 
generation  of  small  weapons  systems 
that  could  deliver  thermonuclear  war- 
heads unverifiable  by  ordinary  detec- 
tion systems. 

The  United  States  alone  is  expected 
to  spend  $300  billion  to  stockpile  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  and  bombs— $300  billion 
that  is  surely  needed  to  rebuild  our 
cities  and  revitalize  our  industrial 
base. 

Elsewhere  around  the  world,  10  or 
more  nations,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  unstable,  are  expected  to 
join  the  nuclear  powers. 

As  if  this  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  were  not  bad  enough,  we  are 
also  witnessing  a  perverse  attitudinal 
change  on  the  part  of  some  strategists 
at  the  Pentagon.  Ever  since  the  explo- 
sions at  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima,  the 
goal  of  the  United  States  has  been  to 
deter  nuclear  war.  Now,  there  is  talk 
of  fighting  and  winning  one.  In  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
statement,  we  read  that: 

U.S.  defense  policies  ensure  our  prepared- 
ness to  respond  to  and.  if  necessary,  succesi- 
fully  fight  either  conventional  or  nuclear 
war.  (Italics  added.) 

Whatever  these  strategists  may 
think,  anyone  who  has  ever  studied 
the  subject  knows  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  successful  nuclear  war. 
Any  nuclear  exchange,  however  limit- 
ed, means  the  murder  of  millions  of 
people,  the  breakup  of  civilization,  and 
a  fierce,  if  not  fatal,  blow  to  the  ecolo- 
gy of  the  planet.  Those  who  persist  in 
contemplating  a  nuclear  victory 
should  be  forced  to  read  Jonathan 
Schell's  frighteningly  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  nuclear  holocaust  in  the  New 
Yorker. 
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When  he  accepted  his  Peace  Prize  in 
1964.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  told  the 
Nobel  Committee: 

1  refuse  to  accept  the  cynical  notion  that 
nation  after  nation  must  spiral  down  a  mili- 
taristic stairway  into  the  hell  of  nuclear  de- 
struction. 

The  American  people  do  not  accept 
that  cynical  notion  any  more  than 
King  did.  And  they  are  beginning  to 
let  us  know  it.  Prom  Vermont  to  Cali- 
fornia, citizens  groups  are  calling  for  a 
halt  to  the  arms  race.  Town  meetings 
and  State  legislatures  across  the  coun- 
try have  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  nucle- 
ar freeze. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Connecticut 
Coalition  for  a  Nuclear  Arms  Freeze 
has  secured  more  than  30.000  signa- 
tures on  its  petitions  and  gained  the 
bacliing  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  joint  resolution  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  a  direct  result  of  these 
grassroots  efforts.  It  commits  us  to 
pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  arms 
race,  giving  special  attention  to  the  de- 
ployment of  destablilizing  weapons 
which  would  make  such  a  freeze  more 
difficult  to  achieve.  In  words  more 
vague  than  some  of  us  would  like,  it 
commits  us  to  finding  a  way  and  a 
time  we  can  achieve  this  mutual 
freeze.  For  my  part.  I  hope  that  can  be 
done  sooner  rather  than  later.  The 
premises  and  promises  embodied  in 
this  resolution  are  noble  ones.  But 
they  must  be  followed  up  with  action. 
For  if  we  do  not  get  America  back  on 
the  path  to  disarmament,  we  will  most 
certainJy  travel  down  the  road  to  de- 
struction. 

Johnathan  Schell  writes: 

In  weighing  the  fate  of  the  earth,  and. 
with  it,  our  own  fate,  we  stand  before  a  mys- 
tery, and  in  tampering  with  the  earth  we 
tamper  with  a  mystery.  We  are  in  deep  igno- 
rance. Our  ignorance  should  malie  us 
humble,  our  humility  should  Inspire  us  to 
reverence  and  caution,  and  our  reverence 
and  caution  should  lead  us  to  act  without 
delay  to  withdraw  the  threat  we  now  pose  to 
the  earth  and  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  nuclear  gun  we 
are  holding  is,  in  many  ways,  pointed 
at  our  own  temple.  Its  trigger  could  be 
pulled  by  a  saboteur  or  even  an  errant 
computer.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  is  it 
not  time  we  put  the  gun  away?  And  I 
urge  them  to  support  this  joint  resolu- 
ton.* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  achievement  of  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  for  major,  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  we  must 
take  steps  on  an  urgent  basis  to  bring 
the  nuclear  arms  race  to  a  halt  and  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  bloated  nuclear 
arsenals  with  which  the  two  sides 
threaten  each  other. 


Unless  we  act  now  in  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  change  our 
direction,  a  rekindled  arms  race  could 
lead  to  a  nuclear  conflagration  which 
would  destroy  our  world.  As  Gen. 
David  C.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  me  during  his  tes- 
timony last  November  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  an  all-out 
nuclear  war  "would  be  the  greatest  ca- 
tastrophe in  history  by  many  orders  of 
magnitude."  We  must,  above  all,  avoid 
such  a  catastrophe. 

Yet,  the  distressing  reality  is  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  on  a  collision  course  that 
could  lead  to  nuclear  war.  People  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
have  awakened  to  this  danger,  and  a 
real  transatlantic  peace  movement  has 
developed.  We  have  lived  with  the 
threat  of  mutual  annihilation  for  over 
three  decades.  Yet  despite  the  absence 
of  direct  conflict  during  that  period 
and  the  fading  memories  of  World 
War  II,  the  fear  of  nuclear  war  is  in- 
creasing, not  receding. 

The  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  now  find 
themselves  reminds  me  of  a  sailboat 
race  that  I  saw  off  Newport  last 
summer.  Two  large  vessels  were  con- 
verging on  each  other  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  people  on  observation  boats 
shouted  warnings.  Yet  to  my  amaze- 
ment and  dismay,  neither  helmsman 
heeded  the  warnings,  and  consequent- 
ly the  boats  collided.  One  of  them  was 
demasted,  and  the  other  was  severely 
damaged. 

We  must  avoid  such  a  disastrous  col- 
lision between  the  ships  of  state  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  work  with  the 
Soviet  leadership  to  alter  the  present 
collision  course.  The  resolution  which 
I  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  colleagues 
are  introducing  today  charts  a  course 
which  both  sides  could  win— away 
from  needless  weapons  competition 
and  the  prospect  of  nuclear  catastro- 
phe. As  the  ranking  Domocratic 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  intend  to  see  that  the 
committee  gives  this  resolution  careful 
and  thorough  consideration.  I  hope 
that  other  Senators  will  join  us  in  this 
venture  so  that  we  can  work  together 
to  set  a  course  for  a  secure  and  stable 
peace. 

I  hope  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  appreciate  that  the 
approach  incorporated  in  this  biparti- 
san resolution  is  consistent  with  his 
own  efforts  to  achieve  arms  control.  A 
nuclear  freeze  would  reinforce  and  set 
the  stage  for  success  in  the  START 
talks.  A  freeze  would  also  help  insure 
that  the  achievements  of  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  are  not  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  views  of  citizens  on 
nuclear  arms  issues  frequently  in  my 
own  State,  and  also  in  other  States.  I 
have  been  struck  and  encouraged  by 


the  degree  of  understanding  of  nucle- 
ar dangers  and  by  the  growing  deter- 
mination among  Americans  to  try  to 
get  something  done  to  get  the  two 
sides  off  the  present  perilous  course. 

The  depth  of  feeling  was  exempli- 
fied by  an  article  in  the  March  4  Prov- 
idence Journal.  Nikki  Salk,  a  10th 
grader  at  Classical  High  School  wrote: 

Many  people  don't  wish  to  get  involved, 
because  they  don't  believe  the  nuclear  arms 
race  can  be  stopped.  It  does  seem  that  there 
is  no  way  to  stop  an  almost  certain  nuclear 
war.  but  nuclear  war  will  definitely  happen 
if  people  don't  get  involved.  Hope  seems  to 
be  the  only  thing  holding  together  the 
people  already  working  for  peace.  Stopping 
the  nuclear  arms  race  is  something  that 
every  human  being  in  the  world  should 
make  their  number  one  priority.  Otherwise, 
we  face  annihilation.  I'm  involved  because  I 
don't  want  to  die. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  that  Nikki 
Salk's  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  this  resolution,  I 
would  like  also  to  share  some  informa- 
tion on  our  nuclear  programs  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice. The  CRS  researchers  drew  upon 
unclassified  sources  to  tally  selected 
nuclear  armed  missiles  for  which  the 
administration  is  requesting  funding 
for  fiscal  1983,  the  number  of  war- 
heads each  missile  is  expected  to 
carry,  and  the  total  number  of  war- 
heads these  warheads  could  deliver. 
The  CRS  then  contrasted  the  warhead 
figures  for  selected  U.S.  systems  with 
the  total  number  of  weapons  estimat- 
ed to  be  in  the  arsenals  of  Britain, 
France,  and  China,  based  on  calcula- 
tions by  the  International  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  in  London.  For 
reasons  of  classification,  the  CRS  was 
able  to  tally  only  selected  systems. 
They  did  not  deal  with  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles,  bombs,  artillery  shells, 
and  other  nuclear  munitions.  I  shall 
ask  that  these  CRS  charts  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  figures  show  that  the  United 
States  is  planning  to  fund  systems  in 
fiscal  1983  alone  which  will  carry  more 
nuclear  warheads  than  France,  Brit- 
ain, and  China  have  deployed.  In  fact 
the  total  for  selected  missile  systems— 
1,317  to  1,461  warheads— is  greater 
than  the  total  deployments  of  Prance, 
Britain,  and  China  combined. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  figures  show 
only  the  begrinning  of  a  massive  new 
nuclear  buildup,  which,  if  unchecked, 
will  lead  to  the  deployment  of  thou- 
sands of  new  nuclear  weapons.  While 
some  will  replace  existing  systems, 
many— such  as  the  thousands  of  air-, 
ground-,  and  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles now  in  prospect— are  new  systems 
and  will  dramatically  increase  the 
totals. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  budget 
presentation  shows  that  fiscal  1983 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  eight  weapons  systems— war- 
heads for  the  Lance,  Trident  I.  Min- 
uteman  III,  Pershing  II,  air-launched 
and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles, 
an  atomic  artillery  shell,  and  bombs. 
There  is  to  be  long-lead  production 
effort  on  the  warheads  for  the  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile,  the  Standard 
Missile-2,  and  the  115mm  artillery 
shell,  and  the  MX.  as  well  as  another 
strategic  bomb. 

Budget  outlays  of  $5.2  billion  are 
being  asked  for  atomic  energy  defense 
activities  in  fiscal  1983— an  increase  of 
more  than  half  in  2  years.  This  will 
pay  only  for  the  warheads.  The  missile 
systems  and  aircraft  to  carry  those 
warheads  will  cost  tens  of  billions 
more. 

The  administration's  program  would 
have  us  building  warheads  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  several  a  day— with  no  cer- 
tain end  in  sight. 

The  strategic  warheads  now  in  our 
inventory— and  there  are  more  than 
9.000  of  them— range  from  several 
times  to  hundreds  of  times  the  explo- 
sive force  of  the  primitive  bombs 
which  devastated  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki. The  new  warheads  will  be  on 
improved  and  more  advanced  missiles 
and  aircraft.  The  resulting  force,  if  we 
proceed  with  current  plans,  will  be 
vastly  more  deadly  than  our  current 
force. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  future 
holds  only  continued  insecurity  at 
sprialing  costs  if  we  simply  go  along 
with  current  trends.  We  must  not 
allow  this  opportunity  to  change  the 
terrible  present  course  pass  us  by. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  Mar. 
4.  19821 

A  IOth-Gradeb's  Argument  for  Halting 

THE  Nuclear  Arms  Race 

(By  Nikki  Salk) 

People  must  call  a  halt  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  The  present  climate  of  the  world 
accelerates  the  arms  race,  and  by  doing  so, 
brings  the  world  closer  to  total  annihilation. 
The  governments  of  the  world  seem  almost 
unaware  of  the  most  urgent  problem  facing 
people— the  possibility  of  totally  destroying 
all  life  on  the  planet.  People,  therefore,  at  a 
grass-roots  level  must  mobilize  to  prevent 
this  terrible  apocalypse  from  occurring. 
Youth  must  realize  that  their  futures  are  at 
stake  and  organize  friends,  relatives,  and 
teachers  to  join  an  already-growing  move- 
ment against  this  nuclear  madness.  Disar- 
mament must  come  in  four  stages:  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  problem,  a  solution,  the  move- 
ment to  combat  the  problem,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  solution. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  is  not  just  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  for  over  35 
nations  currently  possess  nuclear-arms  ca- 
pabilities. This  means  that  the  problem  of 
disarmament  is  even  harder  now  than  it  was 
30  years  ago.  A  comprehensive  nuclear  arms 
negotiation  would  have  to  involve  a  large 
percentage  of  the  world.  Disarmament  can 
and  should  be  started  unilaterally.  However, 
since  most  governments  refuse  to  perceive 
disarmament  as  a  sole  responsibility,  multi- 
lateral negotiations  on  disarmament  will 
probably  need  to  be  the  long-run  plan. 


Current  tensions  in  the  world  are  bringing 
us  closer  and  closer  to  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion. 

Talk  of  "counterforce"  strategy  and  the 
concept  of  a  limited  nuclear  war  make  the 
chances  for  a  nuclear  war  even  more  possi- 
ble. It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  nuclear  war 
could  be  kept  limited,  because  once  a  bomb 
is  in  the  air,  a  whole  retaliatory  force  might 
be  sent  by  the  other  side. 

Given  that  a  nuclear  war  can't  be  won,  the 
whole  nuclear  armaments  industry  is  a 
waste  of  human  and  natural  resources.  For 
every  billion  dollars  spent  on  the  military. 
20,000  more  jobs  could  be  created  in  the  ci- 
vilian sector. 

Once  the  problem  is  realized,  what  is 
there  to  do  about  it? 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  two  largest  producers  of  arms  in  the 
world,  could  effectively  call  a  halt  to  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

Since  governments  obviously  don't  have 
the  motivation  to  stop  the  arms  race,  there 
must  be  widespread  public  support  for  such 
a  plan.  Education  is  the  key  to  making 
people  aware  of  the  real  threat  of  nuclear 
war  and  its  effects. 

Creating  nuclear-free  zones,  petitioning 
for  a  bilateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze,  and 
demonstrating  in  large  numt>ers  are  some  of 
the  best  ways  to  organize  for  disarmament 
on  a  grass-roots  level.  Youth  also  have  a 
powerful  stand  to  make  for  their  very  right 
to  exist. 

Nuclear-free  zones  can  be  brought  about 
by  legislative  action.  In  a  nuclear-free  zone, 
there  would  be  a  banning  of  all  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  planning  for  nuclear  weapons. 
Existing  stockpiles  would  also  be  eliminated. 
The  proposal  for  such  a  nuclear-free  zone 
could  be  put  on  a  state  referendum  and. 
thereby,  eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons  from 
that  state.  If  even  one  state  in  the  U.S.  were 
to  pass  this  referendum,  other  states  might 
follow  suit  and  eventually  create  a  disarmed 
nation.  It  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  of  the  huge  expense 
of  arms,  to  create  the  same  kind  of  nuclear- 
free  zones  in  their  own  country.  A  nuclear- 
free  zone  is  not  some  wild  idea  but.  in  fact, 
possibly  the  only  first  step  to  complete  dis- 
armament. 

A  bilateral  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons 
would  halt  all  testing  and  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

A  i>etition  calling  for  such  a  freeze  has  al- 
ready been  signed  by  many  people  across 
the  country,  but  it  is  not  being  widely 
enough  distributed. 

The  students  and  young  people  of  the 
world  are  going  to  be  the  ones  to  stand  up 
for  their  future.  Radical  action  by  students 
brought  a  new  consciousness  in  the  sixties— 
a  consciousness  which  may  sometimes  seem 
to  be  dead  but  is  actually  just  hidden  in  de- 
pressed minds.  Wasted  time  and  energy  are 
spent  on  appearance,  ego  and  drugs.  This 
same  energy  could  be  used  to  fight  for  a 
better  future  or  for  any  future  at  all.  It  can 
take  just  a  few  people  to  start  a  trend.  A 
trend  toward  peace  seems  a  very  easy  thing 
to  bring  into  action.  We  can  wear  buttons, 
put  on  arm  bands,  and  dye  our  hair  for 
peace  (growing  It  takes  too  long). 

Just  as  we  seek  a  way  out  through  artifi- 
cial substances,  we  can  seek  a  way  out  by 
means  of  hope  and  mobilization  for  peace. 
Groups  should  be  started  In  high  schools 
and  communities  to  make  youth  more 
aware.  Films,  books,  and  other  educational 
materials  should  be  passed  around  at  meet- 
ings. Education  of  friends  in  school,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  parents,  and  teachers  could 
be  a  key  way  to  awareness. 


Education  and  awareness  are,  therefore, 
the  main  way  to  get  the  public  to  be  against 
nuclear  war.  thereby  stopping  nuclear  war. 

Stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  pre- 
venting nuclear  war  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  do.  Many  people  don't  wish  to  get 
involved,  because  they  don't  believe  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  can  be  stopped.  It  does  seem 
that  there  is  no  way  to  stop  an  almost  cer- 
tain nuclear  war.  but  nuclear  war  will  defi- 
nitely happen  if  people  don't  get  involved. 
Hope  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  holding  to- 
gether the  people  already  working  for 
peace.  Stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race  is 
something  that  every  human  being  in  the 
world  should  make  their  number  one  priori- 
ty. Otherwise,  we  face  annihilation.  I'm  in- 
volved because  I  don't  want  to  die. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  joining  today  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  calling  for  a  negotiat- 
ed bilateral  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons. 
I  endorsed  this  approach  to  the  im- 
mense nuclear  dangers  facing  us  all 
during  San  Francisco  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  January  20,  and  addressed  the 
Senate  on  this  issue  last  February  9.  I 
wish  to  provide  for  the  Record  today 
the  text  of  my  opening  statement 
from  the  January  20  hearing  which 
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endorses  this  important  citizen-initiat- 
ed proposal. 

Opehiiig  Statement 
I  have  long  believed  that  there  can  be  no 
more  important  issue  for  any  of  us  than  the 
question  of  how  to  achieve  balanced,  verifia- 
ble reductions  in  the  superpowers'  nuclear 
arsenals— and  how  ultimately  to  eliminate 
these  terribly  destructive  forces  altogether. 
Arms  control  issues  raise  troubling  ques- 
tions of  ethics.  Is  our  theory  of  how  to  deter 
nuclear  war— by  assuring  mutual  assured  de- 
struction In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack— 
an  ethical  means  of  defense?  Do  we  have 
any  realistic  alternatives  under  present  cir- 
cumstances? 

Is  it  ethical— and  necessary— to  perfect 
and  produce  "enhanced  radiation  war 
heads"— "neutron  bombs"— which  kill  more 
people  but  destroy  less  property  than  other 
nuclear  weapons? 

These  are  legitimate  and  troubling  ques- 
tions about  which  serious  people  disagree. 

And  serious  people  disagree,  too.  as  to 
whether  it  would  serve  our  national  inter- 
ests to  seek  to  negotiate  a  fair,  verifiable 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  production  by 
the  two  superpowers,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union— to  be  followed  by  mutual 
and  sizeable  reduction  of  present  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  nuclear  stockpiles. 

Many  feel  we  must  modernize  and  add  to 
our  nuclear  arsenal  to  ensure  that  we  have 
comparable  capabilities  with  the  Soviet 
Union  before  such  a  freeze  and  reduction 
can  and  should  occur. 

Others  believe  deeply  that  while  some  im- 
balances may  exist,  the  sum  total  of  our  re- 
spective nuclear  arsenals  is  so  enormous- 
even  obscene— that  minor  differences  are  of 
negligible  importance  to  our  security  and 
that  an  immediate  freeze  and  an  early  re- 
duction would  best  serve  our  long  term  in- 
terests. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  in  California 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful,  skilled  think- 
ers in  our  nation  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
arms  control. 

And  I  believe  it  is  a  tribute  to  our  diversity 
as  a  state  that  these  people  come  from  such 
diverse  professions  as  medicine,  physics, 
academla  and  the  clergy. 

We  will  welcome  speakers  from  each  of 
these  professions  today. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  it  is  a  civic  ob- 
ligation of  all  thoughtful  citizens  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  details  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

We  need  to  know  how  and  why  we  got 
where  we  are  today  if  we  are  to  escape  our 
current  dilemma  and  halt  what  many  fear  is 
a  drift  towards  nuclear  confrontation. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  7,000  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  which  it  could  launch  within 
hours,  most  of  them  within  minutes,  and  ut- 
terly destroy  every  American  city  and  town 
with  over  5.000  people. 

The  SovieU  have  240  cities  with  popula- 
tions greater  than  100,000.  Two  American 
submarines  could  utterly  destroy  each  and 
every  one  of  these  Soviet  cities— and  thus 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  functioning 
society,  within  minutes.  We  have  fifteen 
such  subs  on  patrol  at  any  given  time.  We 
also  have  1,053  intercontinental  nuclear 
missiles  based  in  the  United  States  which 
can  reach  Soviet  targets.  And  hundreds  of 
bomber  aircraft.  Plus  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  have  their  overkill. 
too.  And  they  are  aggressively  adding  to 
their  arsenal  as  are  we. 

The  question  is  how  do  we  stop  this  spiral- 
ing  overkill  arms  race  while  protecting  our 


national  security  and  the  security  of  our 
fragile  planet. 

I  went  to  Moscow  last  September  with  a 
fellow  comtnittee  member.  Senator  Charles 
Mathias  of  Maryland,  to  discuss  arms  con- 
trol with  Soviet  leaders.  We  met  with  the 
Soviet  military  chief  of  staff,  the  foreign 
minister  and  other  key  advisors  to  Leonid 
Brezhnev. 

We  told  the  Soviets  of  the  shock  and 
dismay  that  certain  of  their  actions  cause  in 
the  West— their  invasion  of  sovereign  Af- 
ghanistan, their  part  in  the  harsh  military 
repression  in  Poland,  their  support  for  ag- 
gression in  Southeast  Asia,  their  mistreat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews,  and  their  unrelenting 
military  build-up.  But  we  also  shared  with 
the  Soviets  our  personal  view  that  nothing 
can  be  more  important  than  arms  control, 
that  we  need  to  reach  agreements  irt  this 
vital  area  despite  the  many  disagreements 
we  have  in  other  areas.  It  is  because  of 
these  differences— which  will  persist— that 
we  need  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviets. 

And  we  heard  from  the  Soviets  too.  They 
asserted  that  they  do  not  seek  nuclear  supe- 
riority. They  said  they  do  not  believe  in  a 
successful  nuclear  "first  strike".  They  told 
us  that  they  do  not  believe  that  nuclear  war 
can  be  limited.  They  declared  no  one  can 
"win"  a  nuclear  war. 

How  then  can  we  move  forward? 

I  worked  for  three  years  in  the  Senate  as 
the  leader  of  a  bipartisan  group  trying  to 
inform  key  senators  and  produce  a  majority 
in  support  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  But 
events  made  Senate  ratification  unattain- 
able. 

President  Reagan,  after  many  months  of 
contradictory  and  sometimes  belligerent 
statements  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  arms  control,  has  responded  to 
public  outcry  in  Europe  sind  rising  concern 
at  home  by  making  new  initiatives  in  the 
arms  control  area  in  so  far  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons stationed  in  Europe  are  concerned.  He 
has  not  yet  made  clear  his  position  on  nego- 
tiations regarding  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  strategic 
weaponry. 

The  initiative  taken  by  thousands  of  Cali- 
fomians  to  place  a  nuclear  freeze  referen- 
dum on  the  1982  state  ballot  represents  to 
me  a  desire  to  express  the  public  will  that 
this  effort  be  hastened  and  intensified— to 
get  a  freeze  in  place  from  which  to  achieve 
reductions. 

I  do  not  usually  become  involved  in  state 
referenda. 

But  I  feel  compelled  by  the  importance  of 
this  issue  to  say  "Yes,  I  too  believe  we  need 
to  negotiate  a  balanced,  verifiable  freeze— 
and  indeed  reductions  on  U.S.  and  Soviet 
nuclear  arsenals". 

I  understand  that  one  can  reasonably 
argue  over  the  details.  Will  the  U.S.  be  able 
to  remedy  perceived  imbalances  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater?  Will  replacement  of  aging  and 
dangerous  nuclear  systems  with  more 
modem,  secure  systems  be  permitted?  These 
and  other  questions  spring  to  mind. 

But  these  are  issues  for  U.S.  and  Soviet 
negotiators  to  resolve. 

On  the  fundamental  principle  of  negotiat- 
ing a  balanced,  verifiable  nuclear  freeze  my 
own  view  is  clear:  we  need  it  and  we  need  it 
soon.  So  I  personally  will  vote  for  the  freeze 
referendum. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Hatfield 
and  Senator  Kennedy  in  proposing 
this  important  nuclear  arms  control 
resolution. 


The  resolution  states  succinctly 
what  I  believe  should  be  U.S.  policy: 
That  as  an  immediate  strategic  arms 
control  objective,  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.  should  pursue  a  halt  to 
the  arms  race;  should  get  on  with  the 
job  of  achieving  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze  on  the  testing,  production, 
and  deployment  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons;  and  should  subsequently 
reduce  their  respective  nuclear  arse- 
nals. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  several 
nuclear  freeze  resolutions  have  been 
offered  and  discussed,  in  town  meet- 
ings throughout  Maine  and  in  the  leg- 
islature. I  have,  until  now.  refused  to 
support  any  of  those  resolutions  be- 
cause none  of  them  met  the  three  con- 
ditions I  deem  indispensable  to  any 
such  resolution.  Those  conditions  are: 

First.  The  freeze  must  be  mutual  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.; 

Second.  It  must  be  verifiable;  and 

Third.  It  cannot  freeze  the  United 
States  into  a  position  of  inferiority. 

This  resolution  meets  those  condi- 
tions. Therefore,  it  has  my  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  deeply  in  a 
strong  America.  Plainly.  American 
military  strength  plays  an  important 
role  in  deterring  aggression.  But  main- 
taining and  improving  our  strength  is 
not  inconsistent  with  reaching  fair, 
balanced,  verifiable  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  first  restrain  the 
increase  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  then,  ultimately, 
to  bring  about  a  realistic  reduction  in 
the  numbers  of  such  weapons. 

Over  a  century  ago.  Baron  Von 
Clausewitz  propounded  the  idea  of  war 
as  an  extension  of  diplomacy.  He 
wrote: 

War  is  not  merely  a  political  act.  but  also 
a  political  instrument,  a  continuation  of  po- 
litical relations,  a  carrying  out  of  the  same 
by  other  means. 

The  truth  of  that  maxim  is  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  governments  today 
as  it  was  in  Von  Clausewitz'  time. 
There  has  been  no  decrease  in  man's 
willingness  to  resort  to  armed  force 
when  political  means  fail. 

We  need  look  only  to  Afghanistan 
and  the  Middle  East  and  Poland  for 
recent  examples  of  this  unfortunate 
reality. 

Armed  conflict  between  nations— 
and  armed  repression  of  dissent  by  to- 
talitarian governments— remains,  as  it 
ever  has.  a  method  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes  and  maintaining  do- 
mestic calm. 

That  is  a  tragic  commentary  on 
mankind.  It  is  an  indictment  of  our  in- 
ability to  eliminate  war  as  a  method  of 
settling  disputes. 

But  there  is  a  major  difference  be- 
tween the  environment  in  which  Von 
Clausewitz  wrote  and  the  environment 
in  which  we  live. 
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In  the  19th  century,  wars  could  and 
did  kill.  maim,  and  mutilate  human 
beings.  Wars  cost  nations  their  treas- 
uries. Wars  strengthened  the  hatreds 
and  deepened  the  divisions  between 
peoples.  But  in  the  19th  century,  no 
country,  no  person  had  the  power  to 
armihilate  an  entire  city,  an  entire 
nation,  an  entire  society,  even  the 
world  as  we  know  it.  That  is  some- 
thing we  have  the  power  to  do  today. 
Indeed,  in  the  first  hours  of  an  all-out 
nuclear  exchange,  more  human  beings 
would  die  than  have  died  in  all  the 
wars  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history. 

That  makes  Von  Clausewitz'  formu- 
lation of  war  as  an  arm  of  diplomacy 
dangerous. 

Nuclear  conflict  is  not  and  cannot  be 
accepted  in  that  way.  Nuclear  war 
would  not  be  just  another  conflict.  It 
presents  for  the  first  time  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  ultimate  holocaust.  Nuclear 
war  is  and  must  remain  unthinkable. 

Nuclear  weapons  have  made  the 
notion  of  "winning"  a  nuclear  war  an 
anachronism.  We  must  recognize  that 
fact  and  incorporate  it  into  our  poli- 
cies. 

But  this  administration  is  moving  in 
a  different  direction. 

It  seriously  entertains  the  concept  of 
utilizing  certain  types  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  fight  a  "limited"  nuclear  war. 
But  is  it  likely  that  any  conflict  in 
which  nuclear  weapons  are  detonated 
would  remain  "limited"?  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  such  an  exchange 
would  escalate  out  of  control  in  a  very 
short  time?  To  the  contrary,  both  the 
weight  and  accuracy  of  nuclear  arse- 
nals make  it  unlikely  that  a  party  to  a 
low-level  nuclear  conflict  would  long 
remain  unwilling  to  respond  with  even 
more  destruction. 

Our  weapons  delivery  systems  are  in- 
creasingly sophisticated.  Fewer  and 
fewer  of  the  judgments  surrounding 
their  detonation  are  in  human  hands. 
Targeting  and  guidance  are  computer 
operations.  The  remaining  decision  for 
human  minds  to  make  is  the  very  basic 
one  of  using  the  weapons  or  not. 

Not  only  must  we  take  into  account 
the  uncertainty  of  the  human  re- 
sponse to  a  nuclear  strike,  there  are 
major  and  growing  technological  com- 
plications as  well. 

Today,  a  scientific  phenomenon 
called  the  "electromagnetic  pulse"  is 
raising  questions  about  the  effective- 
ness of  our  communications  systems  in 
responding  to  a  nuclear  strike.  Tran- 
sistors are  susceptible  to  being  dam- 
aged by  the  effects  of  a  thermonuclear 
explosion  in  the  air.  Resulting  electri- 
cal impulses  may  bum  out  vital  metal- 
lic conductors.  Our  entire  sophisticat- 
ed computerized  system  of  response 
rests  on  the  ability  of  those  communi- 
cations systems  to  work  and  work  per- 
fectly. The  chaos  that  could  be  caused, 
even  at  the  military  level,  if  communi- 
cations   were    effectively    disrupted. 


would    make    a    mockery    of    all    our 
elaborate  retaliatory  strategies. 

The  difference  between  conventional 
war,  waged  with  conventional  weapons 
against  conventional  targets,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  our  civilization, 
the  annihilation  of  life,  and  the  poi- 
soning of  the  environment  that  would 
result  from  a  nuclear  war  is  not  a  dif- 
ference of  degree.  It  is  a  difference  of 
kind.  Mankind  simply  cannot  afford  a 
nuclear  war. 

Ever  since  the  explosion  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb  in  the  air  over  Hiroshi- 
ma, man  has  known  that  this  weapon 
was  not  merely  an  addition  to  the  ar- 
senal of  war— it  is  a  radical  departure 
from  it.  The  36  intervening  years  have 
accustomed  us  to  the  existence  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  But  we  have  not  yet 
understood  the  reality  and  the  finality 
of  nuclear  war. 

Passage  of  this  freeze  resolution  by 
Congress  will  help  revive  our  national 
interest  in  true  arms  control,  and  will 
demonstrate  to  our  own  citizens  and  to 
foreign  friends  and  foes  that  we  per- 
ceive a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race 
to  be  our  most  important  foreign 
policy  challenge. 

The  Congress  needs  to  make  its  posi- 
tion known.  Indeed,  our  constituents 
are  demanding  that  we  demonstrate 
leadship  in  this  area. 

We  are  today  at  a  crucial  decision 
point.  Our  technological  advances 
have  brought  us  to  the  point  of  devel- 
oping and  deploying  a  counterf orce  ca- 
pability which  is  essentially  identical 
to  a  first-strike  force. 

If  we,  and  the  Soviets,  step  across 
this  technological  boundary  and  fully 
deploy  these  weapons— a  full-fledged 
first-strike  capability  on  both  sides— 
the  control  of  nuclear  arms  will  be  im- 
measurably more  difficult. 

Our  nuclear  strategy  is  a  strategy  of 
deterrence,  not  of  victory,  because  we 
know  that  in  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
there  can  be  no  winners.  There  can 
only  be  survivors.  In  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy,  "the  living  will 
envy  the  dead." 

But  the  deployment  of  a  first-strike 
capability  Is  a  movement  away  from 
deterrence  and  toward  the  goal  of  nu- 
clear victory.  Not  only  is  that  goal  illu- 
sory, each  step  toward  it  is  fraught 
with  incalculable  danger  for  our  world. 
It  is  a  quantum  leap  in  the  nature  of 
the  nuclear  arsenal,  not  merely  an  up- 
grading of  existing  weapons.  It  intensi- 
fies the  conflict  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviets,  and  it  returns  us  to  the 
nairtrigger  world  of  the  cold  war 
period  at  its  worst.  And  by  destabiliz- 
ing the  world  structure,  it  impels 
other  nations  toward  nuclear  capacity 
for  what  they  perceive  to  be  the  sake 
of  their  own  self -survival. 

The  SALT  I  treaty  has  expired.  It 
did  so  in  1977,  but  the  hope  of  a  fol- 
lowup  treaty  then  meant  that  the  ex- 
piration was  not  a  signal  to  abandon 
restraint. 


Our  inability  to  reach  an  agreeable 
SALT,  II  treaty  leaves  both  nations 
with  no  legal  or  agreed  limits  on  their 
arsenals. 

This  not  only  vastly  complicates  the 
task  of  responding  to  the  Soviet 
threat,  it  creates  an  impetus  to  take 
advantage  of  technological  advances 
which  are,  themselves,  destabilizing 
the  existing  relationship. 

The  United  States  is  currently  abid- 
ing by  the  terms  of  the  negotiated 
SALT  II  agreement,  even  though  it 
was  not  ratified  and  is  not  binding  on 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States.  But  the  difficulty  in  finding  a 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile  has 
again  raised  the  possibility  of  pursuing 
a  new  ABM  system  to  make  the  MX 
less  vulnerable.  It  is  unclear  how  long 
we  can  resist  the  temptation  to  ignore 
our  Informal,  celf-imposed  restraint. 

Last  January,  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  suggested  that  extension  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  may  not  be  automatic. 
He  indicated  that  the  administration 
may  seek  to  build  a  larger  ABM  site 
than  the  treaty  now  permits.  The  Pen- 
tagon suggested  the  reactivation  of 
the  closed  ABM  site  at  Grand  Porks, 
N.  Dak.  And  the  budget  numbers  bear 
out  this  trend:  From  a  1981  spending 
level  of  some  $285  million  for  ABM  re- 
search, the  new  budget  for  1983  calls 
for  $917  million.  The  ABM  limitation 
was  successful  only  because  the  tech- 
nological shortcomings  in  the  ABM's 
of  the  early  1970's  gave  neither  side  an 
advantage.  But  further  development 
may  well  revive  the  illusory  hope  of 
making  our  weapons  invulnerable,  at  a 
cost  of  billions  of  dollars  and  a  less 
safe  world.  Is  this  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  be  going? 

The  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland  has  created  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult climate  for  arms  negotiations.  But 
a  difficulty  need  not  become  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

Yet.  ironically,  this  administration 
has  ignored  almost  every  alternative 
kind  of  pressure  and  chosen  the  one 
with  least  effect  on  the  Soviets:  a  mas- 
sive and  unprecedented  military  build- 
up without  a  serious  effort  to  control 
the  arms  race. 

Both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  must  deliberately  retreat  from 
the  abyss  which  we  now  face.  The  Hat- 
field-Kennedy  resolution  begins  the 
effort.  We  are  saying  that  enough  is 
enough.  I  applaud  the  leadership 
shown  by  Senator  Hatfield  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  and  consider  lending  their 
support  to  this  worthwhile  declaration 
of  national  policy  and  intent. 

The  resolution  clearly  acknowledges 
the  central  reason  for  arms  control- 
to  enhance  our  security. 

If.  instead  of  calling  for  a  halt  to  the 
arms  race,  we  insist  that  successful  ne- 
gotiations must  wait  until  we  establish 
clear      superiority— beyond      equiva- 
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lence— we  will  set  up  a  condition  under 
which  no  agreement  can  be  possible. 
We  should  not,  and  will  not.  accept  an 
arms  agreement  that  leaves  the  Sovi- 
ets with  clear  superiority.  Can  we 
expect  them  to  agree  to  leave  us  in 
possession  of  clear  superiority?  If  that 
is  a  precondition  to  a  successful  out- 
come, then  the  negotiations  are  al- 
ready doomed. 

The  idea  that  we  ought  not  negoti- 
ate with  the  Soviets  until  their  behav- 
ior improves  is  illogical.  It  presumes 
that  only  when  they  accept  our  defini- 
tion of  good  behavior  can  we  talk.  But 
if  they  accept  our  definition,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  talk,  for  there 
would  be  no  arms  race  to  control.  It  is 
precisely  the  fact  of  our  disagreement 
that  makes  mutual  and  verifiable  arms 
control  imperative. 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Today,  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  a  resolution  calling  for 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  mutual  and  bi- 
lateral freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  have  long  favored  endeavors  to  ne- 
gotiate agreements  limiting  or  reduc- 
ing nuclear  weapons  because  I  believe 
that  such  agreements  are  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 
While  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  bilateral 
freeze  as  the  only  potentially  success- 
ful approach  to  arms  control,  I  do 
think  it  is  an  approach  which  has 
great  promise  and  deserves  to  be  ex- 
plored through  negotiations. 

Support  for  an  effort  to  pursue  a  bi- 
lateral freeze  is  in  no  way  intended  to 
undermine  or  call  into  question  our  ef- 
forts in  Geneva  to  negotiate  limits  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces. 
Neither  should  it  be  interpreted  as 
calling  into  question  our  resolve  to  ful- 
fill commitments  to  our  NATO  allies 
and  to  complete  whatever  moderniza- 
tions of  our  own  forces  are  necessary 
in  the  light  of  unconstrained  Soviet 
developments.  Still,  this  cycle  of  devel- 
oping and  deploying  new  systems  and 
spending  ever-increasing  amounts  of 
money  on  nuclear  weapons  must  come 
to  an  end.  We  should  strive  for  stabili- 
ty and  equality  in  the  forces  of  the 
two  sides,  at  the  lowest  levels  possible. 
A  freeze  may  be  a  useful  way  to  bring 
this  about,  and  it  is  certainly  worth 
pursuing  at  the  negotiating  table. 

Therefore,  we  should  move  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  to  the  beginning  of  the 
START  talks.  It  would  be  most  appro- 
priate if  the  possibility  of  a  mutual 
and  bilateral  freeze  was  on  the  agenda 
for  discussion.  I  hope  our  efforts  here 
today  will  encourage  such  a  develop- 
ment.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  417,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 


Code,  to  provide  a  new  educational  as- 
sistance program  for  persons  who 
enter  the  Armed  Forces  after  June  30, 
1981,  to  modify  the  December  31,  1989. 
terminatfon  date  for  the  Vietnam-era 
GI  bill,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  635 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
635.  a  bill  to  effect  certain  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to 
strengthen  Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies for  combating  international  and 
domestic  terrorism. 

S.  1342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melchei^,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1342.  a  bill  to  define  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  construction 
workers  may  deduct  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  in  computing  their 
taxable  Incomes  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  income  tax. 

S.  1639 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1629.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  in  order  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop marketplace  competition  in  the 
provision  of  certain  broadcast  services 
and  to  provide  certain  deregulation  of 
such  broadcast  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1698,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  to  provide  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  admission  of  certain  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

S.  1711 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1711,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  studies 
of  various  potential  hydroelectric 
power  projects,  and  to  authorize  the 
Muddy  Creek  Basin  erosion  control 
project  in  Montana  subject  to  a  find- 
ing of  economic,  financial  and  environ- 
mental feasibility. 

S.  1758 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenbbrger)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1758,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  exempt 
the  private  noncommercial  recording 
of  copyrighted  works  on  video  record- 
ers from  copyright  infringement. 

S.  1903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1903,  a 
bill  to  require  the  President  to  deter- 
mine what  activities  now  performed  by 
the  Federal  Government  could  more 
efficiently  be  conducted  by  small  busi- 


ness, and  to  prepare  a  schedule  for 
transferring  those  activities  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

S.  1947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  <Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1947,  a 
bill  to  improve  small  business  access  to 
Federal  procurement  information. 

S.  20S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2056.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  blind 
persons  may  not  be  employed  at  less 
than  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
under  that  act. 

S.  2160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2160,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  code, 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  funds  available  to  certain  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  to  admin- 
ister the  disabled  veterans'  outreach 
program  in  certain  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  August  14. 
1982.  as  "National  Navajo  Code  Talk- 
ers Day." 

SENATX  joint  resolution  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  18,  1982,  through  April  24,  1982, 
as  "National  Coin  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144,  a 
joint  resolution  declaring  that  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  unconditional 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing a  cease-fire  and  a  political  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador. 

senate  joint  resolution  145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDifSTON).  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  145,  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
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to     proclaim     "National     Orchestra 
Week." 

senate  joint  RESOULTION  149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  149,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
June  6,  1982,  through  June  12.  1982,  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell), and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  149, 
supra. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  1  SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ha- 
YAKAWA),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158,  a 
joint  resolution  expressing  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  respect  to  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

senate  joint  resolution  1  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  a  joint 
resolution  entitled  the  "White  House 
Conference  on  Productivity  Act." 

senate  joint  resolution  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Murkowski)  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
160,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  9,  1982.  as  "National  P.O.W.- 
M.I.A.  Recognition  Day." 

senate  concurrent  resolution  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  62,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  congratulate 
Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America  on  the  celebration 
of  its  70th  anniversary. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  63.  a  concurrent 
resolution  entitled  "The  All  Taxpayers 
Assistance  Resolution." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini), and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  262,  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
support  for  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  3  1  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 318,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  guar- 
anteed student  loans  for  graduate  and 
professional  students. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  334,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  disap- 
proving the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  railroad  retire- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1983. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  335,  a  resolution 
relative  to  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Clifford  P.  Case,  formerly  the  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  1267 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  1080,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to 
improve  their  effectiveness  and  to  de- 
crease their  compliance  costs;  to  pro- 
vide for  a  periodic  review  of  regula- 
tions; and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Amendment  No.  1334  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  2179.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
to  require  specific  authorization 
before  the  introduction  of  any  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  energy  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.    WARNER.    Mr.    President,     I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 


mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before' the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources  to  review  the 
capacity,  distribution,  and  status  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  This 
oversight  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursday.  March  25.  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Mineral  Resources,  room  3104.  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-4236. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  OUR 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  man- 
agement of  our  public  lands  has  long 
been  a  controversial  issue  which  has 
spurred  lengthy  debates  by  my  col- 
leagues. In  particular,  Congress  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  wilder- 
ness issues.  The  greatest  debate 
spanned  a  decade  when  Congress 
began  its  work  on  a  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  bill.  Passed  in  1964. 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
Act  established  a  system  by  which 
lands  would  be  protected  permanently. 

During  consideration  of  the  wilder- 
ness legislation,  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  was  re- 
luctant to  prohibit  exploration  and  de- 
velopment for  hardrock  minerals  and 
oil  and  gas.  Therefore,  the  committee 
suggested  controlled  and  supervised 
mineral  development  which  ultimately 
was  a  compromise  allowing  mineral 
leasing  and  entry  under  the  general 
mining  laws  to  continue  in  wilderness 
areas  until  December  31.  1983.  Until 
this  deadline,  the  right  to  entry  and 
development  was  guaranteed  by  stat- 
ute and  any  valid  existing  rights,  again 
by  statute,  are  to  be  maintained  even 
beyond  that  deadline. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  additional  wilderness  designa- 
tions, 18  leases  have  been  issued.  Four 
of  these  leases  were  issued  in  1972,  one 
in  1973,  one  in  1974,  three  in  1978, 
four  in  1979,  and  five  in  1981.  All  but 
one  of  these  leases  straddle  wilderness 
boundaries  and  represent  a  very  small 
percent  of  total  applications  filed. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  pres- 
er\'ation  of  selected  lands,  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation  to 
know,  to  the  extent  possible,  whft.t  re- 
sources lie  below  the  surface.  It  is  es- 
sential for  us  to  have  this  knowledge 
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in  order  for  us  to  be  able  to  make  in- 
formed judgments  concerning  resource 
values  that  might  exist  within  these 
areas  and  the  desire  to  preserve  them. 

I  am  troubled  by  a  mineral  crisis 
which  is  real,  and  even  more  con- 
cerned about  the  current  movement  to 
mask  this  reality.  We  are  no  longer 
living  solely  within  our  own  borders, 
but  we  are  continuing  to  build  walls 
around  us  which  will  make  us  a  vul- 
nerable nation.  We  have  before  us 
today  a  real  problem  which  is  compli- 
cated by  emotion.  We  cannot  ignore 
public  concerns  and  demands,  just  as 
we  cannot  ignore  our  own  demands  for 
national  security.  A  vital  part  of  our 
national  security  needs  is  a  supply  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Access 
to  these  resources  is  a  necessity  and 
any  decision  by  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  Congress  must  not 
ignore  this  need. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  speaking 
about  this  issue  and  in  February  I  reit- 
erated my  concerns  to  the  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  and  the  Feder- 
ation of  Materials  Societies.  I  ask  that 
the  article  written  by  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  my  comments  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Feb.  3, 

1982] 

United  States  Urged  To  Stockpile 

Strategic  Materials 

(By  Denlse  Lamot) 

Washington.— Senate  Energy  Committee 
Chairman  James  McClure,  R-Idaho,  is  con- 
vinced the  United  States  must  develop  stra- 
tegic stockpiles  of  materials  and  metals  nec- 
essary for  the  country's  economic  and  de- 
fense security. 

The  senator  warned  a  colloquium  spon- 
sored by  the  Federation  of  Materials  Soci- 
eties and  the  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers Tuesday  that  the  United  States  "has 
become  an  island  nation"  and  has  fallen 
prey  to  the  same  problems  that  led  to 
empire  building  in  the  past  to  gain  access  to 
resources. 

The  country,  he  said,  now  depends  on 
others  for  many  of  its  most  important  re- 
sources. "We  are  no  longer  living  within  our 
own  borders,"  he  contended. 

Chairman  McClure  likened  the  oil  crisis 
that  the  United  States  underwent  to  what 
could  occur  if  the  country  were  faced  with 
shortages  in  any  number  of  strategic  mate- 
rials. And,  he  told  the  group,  "we  could 
much  better  get  by  without  oil  than  with 
some  of  those  materials." 

He  maintained  In  the  new  term  to  build  a 
stockpile  the  country  should  purchase  stra- 
tegic materials  from  wherever  it  could  in 
the  near-term,  but  agreed  "that  will  be  a 
balancing  act."  If  not,  he  cautioned,  the 
country  will  continue  to  "build  a  vulnerabil- 
ity much  like  what  we  built  for  ourselves" 
with  oU. 

The  chairman  asked  the  group  "whether 
we  have  looked  at  why  we're  building  up 
military  capability"  and  whether  the  nation 
was  examining  "what  really  is  required  for 
the  security  of  this  country." 

He  said  foreign  markets  now  provide  "25 
percent  of  U.S.  industrial  output,"  noting 
that  much  of  the  nation's  gross  national 
product  is  centered  on  service  industries. 


But,  he  warned,  "we  have  to  have  some 
basic  industries  (if  we  want  to  maintain  our 
standard  of  living)." 

Commenting  on  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt's  decision  last  month  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  any  oil  or  natural  gas  leasing 
in  congressionally  designated  wilderness 
areas— despite  a  law  on  the  books  that  per- 
mits such  leasing  through  1982— Sen. 
McClure  argued  the  secretary's  decision  was 
politically  based. 

"The  law  says  you  can.  but  the  people  say 
you  can't."  he  said,  maintaining  there  was 
"paranoia  "  about  what  both  Secretary  Watt 
and  the  Reagan  administration  planned  to 
do  in  regard  to  the  environment. 

"I  still  don't  understand  how  slant  drilling 
will  affect  wilderness  areas. "  he  said.  Sen. 
McClure  charged  the  Interior  Department 
"has  denied  access  to  great  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  great  amounts  Of  stra- 
tegic minerals  may  be  found." 

Although  he  acknowledged  if  the  country 
were  to  be  successful  in  creating  a  strategic 
materials  policy,  saying  "we  can't  ignore 
public  concern  and  demtnds, "  he  added  any 
program  "can't  simply  be  an  emotional 
policy." 

The  chairman  noted  past  attempts  to 
build  a  strategic  materials  policy  were 
"abortive"  since  other  problems  confronting 
Congress  "had  primacy."  But  he  said  he  was 
a  "cautious  optimist"  about  what  he  called 
the  halting  progress  Congress  and  the 
nation  have  made  toward  creating  a  strate- 
gic materials  policy. 

"I  think  things  will  get  better  in  terms  of 
discussion"  of  the  problem,  he  said.  Sen. 
McClure  added  he  was  not  "wed"  to  his  own 
proposal  to  develop  strategic  materials 
stockpiles.  He  told  the  group  other,  similar 
proposals  warranted  consideration,  and 
that,  combined,  they  may  permit  the  cre- 
ation of  a  strategic  materials  policy  the 
country  could  follow. 
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YOU  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  speech 
written  by  Steve  Kruse,  a  senior  at 
Ogden  High  School  in  Ogden,  Iowa.  In 
his  speech  written  for  a  district  speech 
contest,  Steve  extoUs  the  powers  and 
principles  of  a  single  vote.  He  received 
an  "I"  rating  for  his  work  and  I  be- 
lieve his  words  are  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention. 

The  speech  follows: 

Too  Make  the  Difference 

In  a  "Winnie  the  Pooh"  comic  strip,  two 
characters  are  assesing  Poo's  chances  of 
winning  an  election.  "You  never  know  what 
will  happen  in  an  election  year,"  says  one. 
"The  voters  may  do  something  competely 
unexpected  .  .  .  like  vote."  Another  person 
once  Jokingly  said,  "What  this  country 
really  needs  is  to  get  out  the  voters  the  way 
it  gets  out  the  candidates. "  These  stories  are 
not  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  stay-at- 
home  rate  in  off-year  Congressional  elec- 
tions is  disturbing;  some  54.68  million— only 
35.1  percent  of  those  eligible— voted  for 
Congress  last  time.  Over  100  million 
watched  the  last  Super  Bowl  game. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  large  voter  percent- 
age does  not  necessarily  produce  good  gov- 
ernment, it  is  also  true  that  both  individual 
citizens  and  the  country  as  a  whole  have  a 
great  desj  at  stake  in  the  election  process. 
By   not   voting,   individuals   forfeit  one  of 


their  most  valuable  opportunities  to  take 
part  in  and  influence  government,  to  make 
their  voices  heard.  When  a  voter  stays 
home,  he  or  she  increases  the  value  of  some- 
one else's  vote.  Often  the  gainers  are  well- 
organized  special— and  single— interest 
groups,  while  the  losers  are  those  most  in 
need  of  political  representations— the  poor, 
the  uneducated,  the  racial  minorities. 

Life  has  become  complicated.  Good  gets 
mixed  up  with  evil,  and  mountains  of  laws 
and  regulations  and  numbers  and  systems 
get  in  our  way  when  we  wish  to  make  every- 
thing work  as  it  should.  When  things  go 
wrong,  it  becomes  easy  to  give  up.  to  blame 
other  people  and  to  do  nothing.  But  still 
you  have  to  be  optimistic;  your  influence  is 
much  wider  than  you  might  imagine. 

Occasionally,  a  few  votes  decide  an  elec- 
tion and  determine  public  policy.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
candidates  running  for  state  representative 
from  Adams  County  in  southern  Pennsylva- 
nia wound  up  with  8551  votes  each.  Until 
the  tie  was  broken  by  14  votes  in  a  recount, 
control  of  the  entire  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  hung  in  balance,  since  each 
party  had  won  101  seats,  not  counting  the 
deadlocked  district.  In  Minnesota  in  1962. 
the  governorship  was  decided  by  just  91 
votes. 

You're  just  one  person.  Why  should  you 
vote  when  your  vote  will  be  just  one  of  mil- 
lions? You  might  just  as  well  ask,  when 
thousands  of  workers  are  required  to  assem- 
ble the  rockets  that  blasted  our  men  to  the 
moon,  what  difference  it  would  make  if  one 
of  them  shirked  his  or  her  responsibilities? 

If  you're  one  of  the  millions  of  no-shows 
on  Election  Day,  then  don't  complain  when 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  becomes  government  of 
the  few,  by  the  few  and  for  the  few. 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  ways  in 
which  you  make  your  sincere  effort  count  to 
the  utmost.  To  begin  with,  keep  yourself 
well  informed  about  what  is  happening  in 
Washington.  Make  yourself  an  authority  on 
what  new  national  laws  and  programs  are 
being  planned  and  promoted.  Settle  for 
nothing  less. 

Let  your  friends  and  associates  know  your 
views  on  present-day  developments  and  on 
individual  freedom.  Your  views  are  respect- 
ed. 

Become  active  in  politics.  Work  through 
the  political  party  of  your  choice  to  select, 
nominate  and  elect  intelligent,  sound-think- 
ing men  and  women  to  public  office  .  .  . 
local,  state,  and  national. 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington.  Let  them  know 
where  you  stand  on  important  legislative 
proposals,  and  why. 

In  a  word,  the  practice  of  freedom— the 
preservation  of  freedom— is  not  a  mere  aca- 
demic process,  it  is  a  doing  process. 

To  preserve  freedom,  then,  be  up  and 
doing.  Exercise  your  leadership. 

Let  me  take  this  moment  to  pass  on  to  you 
a  verse  which  fits  into  what  is  being  dis- 
cussed. It  reads: 

Look  to  the  sea- 
It  is  but  one  drop,  multiplied. 
Look  to  the  land- 
But  one  grain,  repeated. 
Look  to  the  people- 
It  is  but  one  person. 
And  that  person-? 
You  and  I— and  others 
We  are  one,  and  yet  we  are  all. 
We  are  enough. 
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Enough  to  accomplish  what  might  be,  what 

must  be. 
For  our  strength,  if  it  be  pure,  commands 

ten,  and  many  more- 
Know    yourself.    Individual,    and    glory    in 

your  strength. 
For  truly:  It  can  conquer  all! 

Yes,  America  will  be  different  because  of 
you— and  because  of  your  sincere  effort. 

As  President  Ronald  Reagan  once  said. 
"The  decisions  made  in  Government  today 
are  not  just  for  today.  The  decisions  made 
today  will  profoundly  affect  the  future. 
Today's  young  people  will  live  with  the  deci- 
sions made  by  people  in  Government  today, 
which  is  exactly  why  young  people  should 
participate  in  elections  and  vote  for  the  can- 
didates who  care  about  them.  The  men  and 
women  in  office  today  will  decide  whether 
young  people  will  be  at  war,  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  afford  houses,  whether  there 
will  be  enough  jobs  and  whether  they  will 
have  the  same  opportunities  for  success 
which  their  parents  and  grandparents  had. 
Elected  officials  will  listen  and  will  respond 
if  they  know  that  young  people  can  elect 
them  to  or  remove  them  from  office.  But  it 
is  up  to  young  people  and  all  people  to  do  so 
at  the  ballot  boxes.  All  people  should  vote— 
they  must  vote— they  have  too  much  at 
stake  not  to.« 


10  YEARS  AFTER  THE  VISIT  TO 
CHINA 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1982,  former  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  authored  a  column  in  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "10  Years 
After  the  Visit  to  China."  His  views 
are  especially  interesting  as  he  scans  a 
decade  of  evolving  United  States- 
China-Taiwan  relations.  His  viewpoint 
is  worth  reading  not  only  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens but  also  by  our  friends  in  Taiwan 
and  officials  on  the  mainland. 

The  column  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Feb.  28,  19821 

10  Years  After  the  Visit  to  China 

(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 

Exactly  10  years  ago,  the  Shanghai  com- 
munique capped  what  I  called,  in  a  banquet 
toast  after  it  was  issued,  "the  week  that 
changed  the  world." 

At  that  time,  many  saw  our  opening  to 
China  through  a  haze  of  gauzy  sentimental- 
ity, portraying  it  either  as  a  belated  recogni- 
tion that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  ex- 
isted or  in  pious  homilies  about  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Not  so.  Nations  act  on  the 
basis  of  hard-headed  interests,  not  mushy 
sentiment.  We  entered  into  this  new  rela- 
tionship with  open  eyes,  and  for  calculated 
reasons  of  national  self-interest.  So  did  the 
Chinese.  They  needed  us.  We  needed  them. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  had  been 
our  bitter  enemy.  But  by  1972,  Peking  saw 
that  it  needed  a  strategic  counterbalance  to 
its  threat  from  the  north.  This  made  us 
useful  to  the  Chinese— if,  taking  our  meas- 
ure, they  judged  us  to  be  strong  and  reliable 
over  the  long  haul. 

In  China,  we  saw  nearly  a  billion  of  the 
world's  potentially  most  able  people— a 
quarter  of  the  world's  population— strategi- 
cally located,  with  a  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  Sino-Soviet  split  had  been  a 
seismic  event.  The  Chinese  both  hated  and 
feared  the  Russians.  If  we  could  capitalize 
on  this  to  build  a  new  relationship  with 
China,  we  might  forge  a  new  balance  of 


forces  that  could  better  preserve  peace  and 
ensure  both  our  and  China's  survival. 

As  we  look  at  what  brought  us  together  10 
years  ago,  we  see  that  what  was  important 
then  is  indispensable  today. 

In  these  10  years,  through  an  enormous 
arms  buildup,  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved 
from  a  position  of  inferiority  to  one  of  supe- 
riority to  the  United  States  in  overall  mili- 
tary strength.  The  relentless  advance  of 
Soviet -sponsored  aggression  has  made  omi- 
nous inroads  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  We  need  all  the  friends  and  allies 
we  can  get  in  order  to  check  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. So  do  the  Chinese. 

In  1972.  the  Taiwan  issue  was  one  of  our 
principal  obstacles.  Because  both  sides  rec- 
ognized that  other  questions  were  of  tran- 
scendent importance,  we  found  a  way 
around  it  by,  in  effect,  agreeing  to  disagree. 

The  Taiwan  issue  is  again  causing  rum- 
blings of  discord,  particularly  with  regard  to 
United  States  arms  sales.  Once  again,  it  is 
vital  that  both  sides  avoid  extremes.  Some 
in  this  country  insist  that  we  can  go  as  far 
as  we  wish  in  arming  Taiwan— that  Peking 
has  no  choice  except  to  swallow  its  objec 
tions  and  stay  with  us.  This  is  a  dangerous 
delusion.  Peking  does  have  a  choice,  howev- 
er unpalatable.  China,  like  Russia,  is  still 
Communist.  If  it  lost  confidence  in  us. 
China  could  move  back  toward  accommoda- 
tion with  Russia.  This  would  be  a  tragedy, 
but  tragedy,  even  self-inflicted,  is  no  stanger 
to  history. 

Ironically,  those  who  would  thus  jeopard- 
ize our  relations  with  Peking  do  Taiwan  no 
favor.  Just  as  Israel's  best  interests  are 
served  if  the  United  States  has  good  rela- 
tions with  Israel's  Arab  neighbors,  Taiwan  is 
more  secure  if  the  United  States  rather 
than  Russia  has  influence  in  Peking. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  try  to 
"save"  Taiwan  at  the  cost  of  losing  China.  If 
China  slipped  back  into  the  Soviet  orbit,  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  world  would  be 
overwhelmingly  shifted  against  us. 

We  must  recognize  that  Taiwan  is  an  ex- 
tremely neuralgic  Issue  for  the  Chinese. 
However,  the  Chinese  must  recognize  that 
an  American  President  cannot  let  himself  be 
put  in  the  position  of  being  dictated  to  on  a 
matter  of  United  States  policy.  China  must 
recognize  our  need  for  a  policy  that  will  re- 
spect our  commitment  to  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  Taiwan  issue. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  both  sides  must 
recognize  the  paramount  Importance  of  pre- 
serving the  new  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Neither  of  us  must  allow  anything, 
including  differences  on  Taiwan,  to  jeopard- 
ize this. 

A  weak  China  invites  aggression.  A  strong, 
economically  healthy  China,  playing  a  re- 
sponsible role,  is  vital  to  the  future  of  peace 
in  the  world.  China  today  seems  to  be 
making  some  progress  in  becoming  more 
Chinese  and  less  Marxist,  embracing  capi- 
talist-style incentives  rather  than  continu- 
ing to  wear  an  ideological  straitjacket.  If 
they  continue  on  this  course,  they  could 
become  the  major  economic  power  in  the 
world  in  the  21st  century. 

The  Chinese  are  supple  diplomats.  Their 
leaders  have  a  more  sophisticated  under- 
standing of  the  Soviet  threat  than  do  many 
Europeans.  Both  we  and  they  must  ensure 
that  we  continue  and  expand  what,  togeth- 
er, we  have  begun  during  these  10  years.» 


WHY  ARE  WE  TRYING  TO  MAKE 
{NICARAGUA  A  MINI-CUBA? 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today's 
press  is  full  of  reports  on  the  adminis- 
trations  public  revelation  of  its  evi- 
dence that  Nicaragua  is  engaged  in  a 
massive  military  buildup  that  alleged- 
ly threatens  all  of  Central  America. 
The  senior  administration  spokesman 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Nicara- 
guan  military  buildup  is  "vastly 
beyond  any  defensive  need." 

Yet,  juxtaposed  with  this  story  in 
the  Washington  Post  is  a  report  that 
President  Reagan  has  approved  a  $19 
million  covert  action  program  to  desta- 
bilize Nicaragua  in  an  effort  to  bring 
down  the  Sandinista  government. 
There  are  also  reports  in  today's  Post 
that  Honduras  is  harboring  several 
anti-Sandinista  guerrilla  groups  and 
that  Argentina  has  sent  advisers  or 
paramilitary  squads  to  Central  Amer- 
ica to  work  against  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  These  reports 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Nicaragua 
has  some  legitimate  grounds  for  con- 
cern about  an  external  threat. 

Last  month,  I  visited  Nicaragua  and 
came  away  deeply  concerned  that  the 
United  States  may  be  making  the 
same  mistake  in  dealing  with  Nicara- 
gua that  it  made  in  dealing  with  Cuba 
two  decades  ago.  By  isolating  Cuba 
and  acting  to  subvert  the  Castro 
regime,  we  contributed  greatly  to 
making  Cuba  an  exporter  of  a  particu- 
larly virulent  brand  of  communism 
and  driving  that  country  into  the  arms 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  short,  we 
helped  create  a  monster. 

The  administration.  apparently 
having  written  off  the  Sandinistas  as 
lost  to  commimism,  is  now  engaged  in 
a  fiery  campaign  to  brand  Nicaragua 
as  a  hemispheric  renegade,  a  stooge  of 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  a 
military  threat  to  all  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  administration's  attempts  to 
isolate  Nicaragua  and  possibly  to  lay 
the  groundwork,  through  intelligence 
releases  like  yesterday's,  for  action  to 
topple  the  Sandinista  government  are 
ominously  reminiscent  of  our  earlier 
attitude  toward  Cuba. 

Trends  in  Nicaragua  are  certainly 
bleak,  but  many  basic  freedoms  per- 
sist, as  does  the  possibility  of  redirect- 
ing Nicaragua  toward  becoming  a 
more  pluralistic  society.  But.  even  if 
Nicaragua  becomes  a  Marxist  state,  all 
is  not  necessarily  lost.  Nicaragua  could 
become  a  mini-Yugoslavia  instead  of  a 
mini-Cuba,  and  it  is  largely  in  the 
United  States'  power  to  determine 
which  course  Nicaragua  will  follow. 

Nicaraguan  Government  officials 
told  me  during  my  visit  that  they 
would  like  good  relations  with  the 
United  States.  As  evidence  of  their 
good  faith,  they  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  permit  the  creation  of  some 
kind  of  border  patrol  to  insure  that  no 
weapons  leave  Nicaragua  boimd  for  El 
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Salvador.  That  offer  should  be  accept- 
ed. 

More  importantly,  the  administra- 
tion should  open  a  diplomatic  dialog 
with  Nicaragua  as  part  of  a  sincere 
effort  to  resolve  differences.  In  this 
connection,  a  high-level  Nicaraguan 
delegation  is  now  in  Washington  with 
the  express  purpose  of  trying  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  United  States. 
Yet  Secretary  of  State  Haig  has  re- 
fused to  see  the  delegation.  It  is  as  if 
the  administration  is  spoiling  for  a 
fight  and  is  turning  its  back  on  any 
peaceful  alternative. 

In  my  view,  the  administration  is 
embarked  on  a  course  which,  if  not  re- 
versed soon,  will  produce  the  very 
result  that  the  administration  wants 
to  avert;  namely,  a  Nicaragua  actively 
engaged  in  subversion  throughout 
Central  America  and  solidly  tied  to 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  left 
Nicaragua  a  month  ago  with  a  belief 
that  the  Sandinistas  had  not  closed 
the  door  to  reconciliation  with  the 
United  States.  But  we  are  now  peril- 
ously close  to  forcing  the  Sandinistas 
to  conclude  that  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  turn  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviets 
for  massive  assistance. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  "it 
is  better  to  jaw.  jaw  than  to  war,  war." 
It  is  time  to  start  jawing  and  to  stop 
the  kind  of  talk  that  is  perceived  in 
Nicaragua  as  threats  of  war.* 


SUPPORTING  CRIME 
PREVENTION  ORGANIZATIONS 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  population 
that  recognize  we  all  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  make  our  homes  and 
communities  safe  from  crime.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  taking  the  initiative  and 
asking  "what  can  we  do  to  help  police 
respond  to  this  Nation's  crime  prob- 
lem." instead  of  the  pessimistic  and 
apathetic  attitude  that  it  is  govern- 
ment's sole  responsibility  to  protect 
the  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  talking  about  vigi- 
lante groups  or  those  that  want  to 
step  outside  the  law  in  the  name  of 
crime  control.  I  am  talking  about 
those  people  who  look  after  their 
neighbor's  home  when  they  are  away 
or  are  educating  them.'selves  and 
others  about  crime  prevention. 

During  the  week  of  February  7, 
1981,  I  cosponsored  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  National  Crime  Prevention 
Week.  This  year's  observance  was  an 
appropriate  time  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
tributions that  crime  prevention  can 
make  in  fighting  crime  when  govern- 
ment, business,  and  civic  groups  join 
together  in  this  effort.  During  this 
ceremony,  Chief  William  L.  Hart  of 
Detroit  received  the  first  annual 
award  from  the  National  Crime  Pre- 


vention Coalition  for  the  outstanding 
work  he  hais  done  to  help  neighbor- 
hoods in  his  city  reduce  crime  through 
organizing  and  supporting  neighbor- 
hood crime  prevention  programs. 

The  National  Sheriff's  Association 
estimates  that  from  6  to  8  million 
Americans  are  today  participating  in 
neighborhood  watch  programs.  These 
are  grassroots  programs  where  citizens 
in  their  c»mmunities  volunteer  their 
time  to  help  police  curb  crime  in  their 
neighborhoods. 

An  example  of  citizen  involvement 
against  crime  is  the  crime  reduction 
involvement  means  education 

(CRIME)  program  in  Houston.  Tex., 
which  has  the  support  of  key  criminal 
justice  and  political  leaders  in  Texas. 
This  group  under  the  executive  direc- 
tion of  Bob  Kendrick.  has  in  short 
order,  been  successful  in  educating 
citizens  of  all  ages  about  the  realities 
of  crime  and  raising  the  conscience 
level  of  public  officials  to  become  pub- 
licly responsible  and  accountable  on 
the  crime  issue. 

An  example  of  the  business  commu- 
nities efforts  in  this  area  would  be 
Burger  King.  Every  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  received  a  letter  from 
Ronald  L.  Pratt,  senior  vice  president 
of  Burger  King  supporting  revisions  to 
the  criminal  code  that  would  reform 
bail  and  sentencing  laws  and  improve 
the  changes  of  our  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  prosecutors  in 
arresting  and  convicting  organized 
crime  and  drug  trafficking  criminals. 
The  board  of  directors  of  Burger  King 
and  its  chairman.  Louis  P.  Neeb  are 
demonstrating  in  Miami  how  interest- 
ed corporations  can  work  with  govern- 
ment and  civic  groups  such  as  the 
Miami  Citizens  Against  Crime  to  take 
corrective  action  against  a  very  serious 
and  growing  problem. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  National  Citizens'  Crime  Preven- 
tion Campaign  which  has  shown  over 
the  last  2  years  that  business,  labor, 
government,  and  citizen  organizations 
can  unite  and  start  to  deal  with  the 
national  crime  problem.  The  campaign 
has  the  support  of  50  national  non- 
profit organizations  and  Federal  agen- 
cies that  cover  a  wide  spectrum  of  in- 
terests from  the  FBI  to  the  APL-CIO. 
It  is  this  campaign  that  fostered  the 
"McGruff"  crime  dog  ads  that  are  now 
recognized  by  millions  of  Americans  as 
the  symbol  for  doing  something  posi- 
tive about  crime.  This  symbol  has 
been  used  by  thousands  of  State  and 
local  government  agencies  and  busi- 
nesses to  educate  Americans  how  they 
can  help  prevent  crime  through  coop- 
eration with  law  enforcement  and  con- 
structive individual  and  collective 
action. 

These  groups  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  only  a  small  segment  of  the  thou- 
sands of  organized  groups  that  are 
working  to  reaffirm  the  traditional 
values  of  respect  for  law,  individual  re- 


sponsibility, tnd  concern  for  others. 
Mr.  President,  I  take  my  hat  off  to 
these  Americans.* 


OSHA  STATEMENT- 
ELIMINATION  OF  OFFICES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration's  plan  to  close  one- 
third  of  New  York  State's  OSHA  area 
offices  on  April  23  is  an  invitation  to 
disaster.  The  area  offices  of  Roches- 
ter, White  Plains,  and  Brooklyn, 
scheduled  for  elimination,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  well-being  of  over  1.4  mil- 
lion workers.  These  closings  renew  my 
concern  that  New  York  State  has  been 
made  to  shoulder  a  disproprotionate 
amount  of  this  agency's  budget  reduc- 
tions since  more  offices  will  be  closed 
in  the  New  York  region  than  in  any 
other.  This  is  surely  an  unfair,  and 
more  important,  unsafe  burden  that 
the  workers  in  my  State  are  being 
asked  to  bear. 

Let  me  be  very  clear,  these  office 
shutdowns  jeopardize  the  safety, 
health,  indeed  the  very  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  the  New  York 
region.  As  Chris  Parrell,  president  of 
the  Rochester  Allied  Building  Trades 
Council  recently  said: 

OSHA  has  saved  untold  numbers  of  lives 
by  its  preventive  measures  in  Rochester  and 
elsewhere.  [The  closing  of  the  Rochester 
office]  is  a  direct  threat  on  the  lives  of  our 
working  people  by  depriving  them  of  the 
protection  they  all  deserve. 

Like  any  organization,  OSHA  is  not 
flawless.  Yet.  as  the  facts  clearly  illus- 
trate, tremendous  strides  have  been 
made  in  creating  safer  workplaces  for 
over  90  million  American  workers 
since  the  agency's  creation  in  1970. 
OSHA's  programs  and  inspections 
helped  reduce  job-related  injuries,  ill- 
nesses, and  deaths  by  over  15  percent 
between  1972  and  1979.  The  U.S. 
chemical  industry,  for  example,  gener- 
ated 88.000  fewer  workplace  injuries 
during  this  period.  Similarly,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statistics  reports 
that  the  fatality  rate  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  declined  by  22  percent 
between  1977-79. 

Perhaps  most  important  is  OSHA's 
success  in  improving  safety-conscious- 
ness through  such  programs  as  period- 
ic workplace  inspections  and  employ- 
er-employee training  programs.  In  cut- 
ting OSHA's  financial  resources  so  se- 
verely, we  crippled  OSHA's  effective- 
ness, and  risk  a  return  to  the  unsafe 
conditions  that  existed  before  its  cre- 
ation. In  1970,  for  example,  14,000 
worker  deaths  and  2'/2  million  disabil- 
ities resulted  from  job-related  acci- 
dents, 300,000  new  cases  of  occupation- 
al diseases  developed,  and  10  times  as 
many  person-days  were  lost  from  job- 
related  disabilities  as  strikes.  All  of 
which  have  significantly  decreased 
over  the  past  decade.  Worker  deaths, 
for  example,  fell  to  below  4,400  in 
1980. 
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During  this  period  of  fiscal  austerity 
certain  sacrifices  surely  must  be  made. 
But  will  these  closings  really  result  in 
savings.  Workplace  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses are  expensive.  According  to  the 
National  Safety  Council,  workplace  ac- 
cidents last  year  cost  our  Nation  $30.2 
billion.  That  is  157  times  the  cost  of 
OSHA's  current  budget. 

And,  surely,  these  figures  ignore  the 
most  devastating  cost  of  all:  the  incal- 
culable cost  of  human  suffering.  Last 
week  the  President  introduced  a 
budget  which  slightly  increases 
OSHA's  overall  budget.  With  that  I 
am  pleased.  Yet  the  cutbacks  and  en- 
suing safety  hazards  still  exist  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  And  the  nationwide  elimi- 
nation of  9  area  OSHA  offices,  9  dis- 
trict offices,  and  20  field  offices  is  still 
scheduled  for  April  of  this  year— leav- 
ing us  with  but  12.000  inspectors  to 
cover  over  3  million  workplaces. 

When  Congress  created  OSHA  11 
years  ago.  it  created  an  agency  with 
the  worthiest  of  goals— the  "appear- 
ance of  safe  and  healthful  workplaces 
nationwide."  As  we  consider  the  rest 
of  next  year's  budget,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  this  goal— we  must  continue 
our  struggle  for  safer  workplaces  for 
the  workers  of  America.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  MAKES 
ECONOMIC  SENSE 

*  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  F»resident.  a  recent 
article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Paul 
Hol)oy  of  Hunter  Engineering  Co., 
says  all  that  needs  to  be  said  about  the 
need  for  a  strong  Eximbank  and  the 
erroneous  economic  assumptions  upon 
which  the  administration  is  basing  its 
bank  policies.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  1.  1982] 
Economic  Illiteracy  at  the  Top— Cripplimg 

Export-Import  Bank  as  Benefit  for  Rich 

Hurts  United  States 

(By  Ernest  Conine) 

If  advance  word  is  correct,  the  budget  that 
President  Reagan  sends  to  Capitol  Hill  next 
week  will  again  seek  a  sharp  reduction  in 
funding  for  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  clearer  case  of 
being  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

Most  Americans  have  probably  never 
heard  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  That's  a 
pity,  because  the  Ex-Im  could  be  of  great 
help  in  preserving  American  jobs  In  the  face 
of  rising  unemployment. 

The  bank  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
U.S.  government.  Its  function  is  to  make  or 
guarantee  loans  to  foreign  buyers  of  Ameri- 
can-made goods  on  terms  reasonably  close 
to  those  offered  by  heavily  subsidized  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  competitors. 

All  the  money  is  spent  in  this  country. 
And,  far  from  being  a  monstrous  burden  on 
taxpayers,  the  Ex-Im  over  the  years  has  ac- 
tually returned  more  than  $1  billion  in  divi- 
dends to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Recently,  the  bank  has  been  caught  be- 
tween the  high  interest  rates  at  which  it 
must  borrow  and  the  lower  rates  at  which  it 
must  lend  to  compete  with  this  country's 


trading  rivals.  It  is  now  losing  money  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history— an  estimated  S200 
million  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Last  year,  when  budget  director  David  A. 
Stockman  was  drawing  up  lists  of  proposed 
cuts  in  social  programs  that  benefit  the 
poor,  he  shopped  around  for  cuts  in  pro- 
grams that  benefit  the  "rich"  to  prove  the 
Administration's  evenhandedness. 

Ex-Im  was  elected.  At  Stockman's  urging. 
Reagan  proposed  massive  cuts  in  the  bank's 
lending  authority  for  fiscal  1981  and  1982— 
proposals  that  fortunately  were  blunted  by 
Congress.  Even  so.  the  Ex-Im  has  had  to 
drastically  curtail  its  operations. 

Now  the  Administration  is  said  to  have  de- 
cided on  still  another  proposal  for  a  $700 
million  cut  in  the  bank's  direct-lending  au- 
thority and  a  $1.2  billion  reduction  in  its 
loan-guarantee  activities. 

The  idea  the  Ex-Im  credits  are  a  form  of 
welfare  for  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  eco- 
nomic illiteracy. 

Keep  in  mind  that  lending  authority  isn't 
the  same  as  an  appropriation.  Ex-Im  loans 
come  out  of  taxpayers'  pockets  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  bank's  cost  exceed  loan  re- 
payments. The  relatively  small  losses  now 
being  experienced  are  more  than  offset  by 
the  economic  activity  and  the  tax  revenues 
generated  by  Ex-Im  loans. 

One  of  every  nine  manufacturing  jobs  in 
the  United  States  is  created  and  maintained 
by  export  sales.  Government  experts  figure 
that  every  $1  billion  worth  of  additional  ex- 
ports creates  50.000  taxpaying  jobs;  it  fol- 
lows that  every  $1  billion  worth  of  lost  sales 
translates  into  50.000  fewer  Jobs. 

Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  Associ- 
ates, after  studying  the  economic  effect  of  a 
proposed  Ex-Im  loan  to  support  the  sale  of 
U.S.-made  equipment  for  a  Buenos  Aires 
subway,  concluded  that  the  project  would 
result  in  a  net  gain  to  the  U.S.  government 
of  $762  million  over  a  10-year  period. 

Critics  point  out  that  a  disproportionate 
share  of  Ex-Im  loans  go  to  foreign  custom- 
ers of  a  relative  handful  of  large  U.S.  com- 
panies. But  that  is  because  the  sort  of  big- 
ticket  items  involved— commercial  aircraft, 
nuclear  power  plants,  steam  turbines  and 
the  like— are  made  only  by  large  companies. 

Even  so.  a  substantial  portion  of  the  loan 
money  ends  up  in  the  pockets  of  smaller 
companies  and  their  workers.  More  than 
1.000  suppliers,  for  example,  are  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  every  nuclear  power 
plant  exported  by  Westinghouse. 

Yes,  the  critics  say,  but  these  sales  would 
be  made  anyway:  these  huge  multinational 
corporations  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

This  overlooks  the  realities  of  todays 
global  marketplace. 

While  the  United  States  has  been  squeez- 
ing its  Export-Import  Bank,  foreign  govern- 
ments have  been  plunging  ever  more  deeply 
into  the  business  of  subsidizing  export  inter- 
est rates  substantially  below  those  that  can 
be  offered  by  U.S.  exporters. 

In  times  past,  U.S.  companies  enjoyed 
such  a  huge  technological  advantage  that 
they  could  do  quite  well  despite  predatory 
financing  by  foreign  competitors.  Those 
days  are  over. 

More  often  than  not,  the  quality  of  U.S. 
and  foreign  equipment  is  about  the  same. 
The  nod  goes  to  the  seller  who  can  offer  the 
best  credit  terms.  (A  1%  interest-rate  differ- 
ential can  amount  to  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  sale  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  or 
a  fleet  of  airliners.) 

U.S.  exporters  cite  chapter  and  verse. 

A  French  manufacturer  won  a  $1.4  billion 
order  for  two  nuclear  plants  in  Korea  when 


American  companies  were  unable  to  match 
French  government  lending  terms.  That  one 
order  Would  have  meant  33.000  man-years  of 
employment  for  U.S.  workers. 

Egypt  was  ready  to  sign  a  $1.8  billion  con- 
tract with  an  American  consortium  for  the 
modernization  of  its  telecommunications 
system  when  a  European  group  offered 
more  attractive  financing  terms.  The  Euro- 
peans got  the  contract. 

Boeing  Vertol  appears  on  the  verge  of 
losing  a  $56  million  helicopter  sale  to 
Norway  because  Aerospatiale  of  France 
offers  financing  at  three  percentage  points 
lower. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  Reagan  Administration  recognizes 
these  realities,  but  is  putting  its  faith  in  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  persuade  Japan  and  West 
European  countries  to  abstain  from  preda- 
tory financing. 

Progress  was  made  in  talks  last  October, 
but  not  enough.  Negotiations  will  resume 
this  month,  but  the  United  States,  having 
unilaterally  moved  to  cripple  Ex-Im.  is 
working  from  a  weak  negotiating  position. 

Some  worried  members  of  Congress  are 
pushing  a  'war-chest"  bill  to  strengthen  the 
American  hand  by  putting  Japan  and  the 
Europeans  on  notice,  in  effect,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  fight  and  win  an  interest-rate 
subsidy  war  if  the  negotiations  fail  to 
produce  real  results.  But  the  Administration 
won't  go  along. 

It's  odd  that  Ronald  Reagan,  who  under- 
stands that  genuine  arms  reduction  is  more 
likely  if  the  Russians  know  that  the  alterna- 
tive is  an  arms  race  that  Moscow  can't  win. 
is  willing  to  practice  unilateral  disarmament 
in  the  vitally  important  export  field.* 


COMPETITION,  NOT  CARTELS- 
RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
IN  ITS  1982  REPORT 

*  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  last  month,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  released  its  1982 
annual  report  on  the  economy,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  In  this  report,  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  made  36 
recommendations  to  improve  the  econ- 
omy and  put  it  on  the  track  of  nonin- 
flationary  growth  and  full  employ- 
ment. Among  the  issues  we  tackled 
was  the  Reagan  administration's  re- 
treat from  deregulation  and  competi- 
tion in  the  transportation  industries 
and  its  moves  to  reimpose  the  cartel 
arrangements  that  existed  in  these  in- 
dustries until  the  late  1970's. 

As  even  the  current  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Ek;onomic  Advisers,  Murray 
Weidenbaum.  demonstrated  during  his 
career  as  an  economist  and  professor 
at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis, 
economic  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  prices  and  entry  condi- 
tions in  our  Nation's  vital  transporta- 
tion industries  is  inflationary.  By 
eliminating  the  natural  forces  of  com- 
petition in  these  industries,  such  regu- 
latory agencies  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  prevented  consimiers 
from  enjoying  the  competitive  prices, 
good  service,  and  innovative  products 
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available  in  industries  guided  by  the 
free  market. 

As  Professor  Weidenbaum  pointed 
out  before  taking  office  as  CEA  Chair- 
man, deregulation  of  these  industries 
and  elimination  of  the  cartel  arrange- 
ments could  provide  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  fight  against  inflation, 
while  making  new  and  better  services 
available  to  those  who  use  their  prod- 
ucts. 

During  the  past  administration,  we 
made  great  strides  toward  achieving 
the  kind  of  deregulation  advocated  by 
Professor  Weidenbaum.  President 
Carter  did  his  part  by  appointing  regu- 
latory commissioners  who  believed  in 
deregulation  and  who  actively  sought 
to  reduce  regulation  of  prices  and 
entry  conditions  in  the  transportation 
industries.  Congress  contributed  by 
enacting  important  deregulation  stat- 
utes on  airlines  and  trucking. 

In  his  campaign  speeches.  President 
Reagan  pledged  to  continue  and  even 
accelerate  this  progress  toward  free 
markets  in  regulated  industries.  Once 
in  office,  however,  the  President  and 
his  administration  have  moved  to  re- 
impose  regulation. 

In  the  trucking  industry,  the  Reagan 
retreat  from  free  market  principles 
will  have  a  serious  impact  on  consum- 
ers. As  in  the  1982  report: 

In  the  area  of  transportation,  . . .  the  ad- 
ministration has  reversed  the  process 
toward  free  competition  which  had  been 
made  in  previous  years.  The  reversal  is  most 
egregious  in  the  case  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regulation  of  the  inter- 
state trucking  industry,  as  the  committee 
was  told  by  a  bipartisan  panel  of  witnesses 
at  a  hearing  on  November  13,  1981.  The 
ICC,  under  President  Reagan's  newly  ap- 
pointed Chairman,  Reese  Taylor,  has 
turned  back  the  clock,  back  to  the  days 
when  the  Commission  served  the  price- 
fixing  and  entry-retarding  interests  of  the 
large  truckers  rather  than  that  of  the 
public  at  large. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  airline  indus- 
try are  also  being  brought  back  under 
the  protection  of  Federal  regulation 
with  grave  consequences,  as  we  point 
out: 

In  the  case  of  international  air  transport, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  North  At- 
lantic traffic,  the  administration  appears  to 
have  retreated  from  the  determination  of 
the  previous  administration  to  bring  about 
an  era  of  free  and  competitive  pricing.  On 
June  9,  1978,  the  Carter  administration  can- 
celed the  antitrust  immunity  for  air  carriers 
which  had  previously  permitted  them  to  fix 
prices  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association  aATA). 
The  effect  was  to  unleash  a  wave  of  com- 
petitive pricing  behavior  so  that  North  At- 
lantic air  travel  prices  today  are  lower  in 
nominal  dollars  than  they  were  in  1975, 
with  enormous  benefits  to  Americans  seek- 
ing to  travel  overseas  and  to  the  national  ef- 
forts against  Inflation. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  repeated- 
ly refused  to  enforce  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's anti-price-fixing  efforts,  with  the 
result  that  U.S.  air  carriers  have  now  re- 
turned  to   lATA   price-fixing   forum.   The 


effect  will  be  higher  prices  and  less  scope 
for  free  competition. 

This  effort  to  reimpose  price  and 
entry  regulation  on  our  transportation 
industries  not  only  violates  campaign 
promises  by  President  Reagan,  it  is 
also  bad  economics.  It  prevents  compe- 
tition, it  permits  cartel  pricing,  it  con- 
tributes to  inflation,  and  it  hurts  con- 
sumers. As  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  JEC  clearly  state  in  the  1982 
report,  "This  reassertion  of  special  in- 
terest against  the  general  welfare 
should  be  reversed  at  once." 

In  our  report,  we  urge  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  press  the  ICC  to  "return 
to  a  policy  of  free  entry,  free  price.set- 
ting.  and  free  competition  in  the 
trucking  industry"  and  that  he  ap- 
point a  promarket  majority  to  the 
ICC.  We  also  urge  that  "the  adminis- 
tration should  move  promptly  to  reas- 
sert the  rule  of  the  market  in  air 
transport."  Only  by  doing  so  will  this 
administration  remain  true  to  its  free 
market  principles.* 


LAWS  COMBATING  UNFAIR 

TRADE  PRACTICES  BY  NON- 
MARKET  ECONOMIES  NEED 
REFORM 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 29  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  my  legislation,  S. 
958.  to  change  the  way  our  trade  laws 
deal  with  unfair  trading  practices  by 
norunarket  economies,  primarily  those 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  China. 

In  preparation  for  that  hearing  Ted 
Kassinger  of  the  Finance  Conunittee 
staff  prepared  an  excellent  memo  ex- 
plaining the  problem,  current  law,  and 
the  provisions  of  my  bill.  Since  this  is 
a  tremendously  complex  issue,  any- 
thing that  sheds  light  on  the  impor- 
tant questions  inherent  in  it  is  most 
welcome.  Mr.  Kassinger's  memoran- 
dum is  clear  and  concise,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  who  want  to 
better  understand  the  intricacies  of 
trade  with  nonmarket  economies.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  memorandum  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  memorandum  follows: 

j  U.S.  Senate, 

]      Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  26,  1982. 
Memorandum 
To:  Finance  Committee  Members. 
From:  Finance  Committee  trade  staff. 
Subject:  Hearing  on  Friday,  January  29,  on 
S.  958.  a  bill  relating  to  pricing  of  im- 
ports  from  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries. 
S.   958  addresses  the  concern  that  U.S. 
trade    laws   do   not    adequately    provide   a 
mechanism  for  domestic  industries  to  gain 
relief  from  Injurious  import  competition  in- 
volving nonmarket  economy  countries.   It 
would  repeal  a  section  of  the  antidumping 
law  that  provides  an  alternative  method  of 
calculating  the  value  of  nonmarket  econo- 
my product*.  Further,  it  would  replace  sec- 
tion 406  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  au- 
thorizes relief  from  material  injury  caused 


in  significant  part  by  rapidly  increasing  im- 
ports from  Communist  countries.  (Section 
201.  which  provides  for  similar  action  for 
import  surges  of  any  source,  will  remain  un- 
affected.) In  a  new  section  406.  S.  958  would 
create  an  "artificial  pricing"  remedy  that 
would  be  used  when  insufficient  informa- 
tion exists  to  determine  reliably  whether 
dumping  or  subsidization  has  occurred.  "Ar- 
tificial prices"  would  be  prices  below  the 
lowest  average  adjusted  price  of  free-market 
producers.  The  Administration  is  expected 
to  testify  generally  in  support  of  the  bill. 

BACKGROUND 

The  United  States'  commitment  to  an 
open  world  trading  system,  by  adherence  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  various  bilateral  agreements,  tra- 
ditionally has  not  discriminated  between 
market  and  nonmarket  economy  countries. 
Indeed,  the  latter  only  have  assumed  impor- 
tant roles  as  U.S.  trading  partners  in  the 
last  three  decades.  Between  1974  and  1980. 
for  example,  total  trade  tripled  between  this 
country  and  its  principal  nonmarket  econo- 
my trading  partners;  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  ran  a  significant  surplus  ($5.43  billion 
in  1980).  (See  Tab  E  for  detailed  trade  infor- 
mation.) Besides  the  trade  benefits,  this  in- 
creased economic  interaction  is  thought  to 
provide  political  benefits  through  greater 
economic  interdependence,  particularly 
with  Eastern  European  nations.  Thus,  the 
United  States  has  encouraged  participation 
by  the  latter  in  international  trade  and  fi- 
nancial organizations. 

Nevertheless.  U.S.  law  takes  cognizance  of 
the  special  political  and  economic  consider- 
ations resulting  from  such  trading  relations. 
"Nonmarket  economy",  "Communist",  and 
"state-controlled  economy"  are  variously 
employed  In  the  trade  statutes  to  differenti- 
ate certain  nations  in  their  status  under  do- 
mestic law.  Most-favored-nation  (MFN) 
tariff  treatment,  for  example,  is  denied  des- 
ignated Communist  countries.  The  Jackson- 
Vanik  Amendment  ties  the  granting  of  MFN 
treatment  to  certain  Communist  countries 
to  their  emigration  policies.  Section  406  of 
the  Trade  Act  provides  special  safeguard 
relief  from  nonmarket  economy  imports.  As 
these  examples  suggest,  for  either  economic 
or  noneconomic  reasons  U.S.  law  is  specially 
structured  to  provide  incentives  or  disincen- 
tives to  trade  with  these  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent economic  regimes. 

A  particularly  nettlesome  problem  of  non- 
market  economy  trade  is  protection  from 
unfairly  priced  imports.  Imposition  of 
dumping  or  countervailing  duties  is  pre- 
mised on  the  ability  to  determine  home 
market  prices  and  subsidies  reflecting  free 
market  values;  central  planning  (which  may 
Incorporate  many  noneconomic  criteria)  and 
lack  of  competition  undermine  that 
premise.  As  described  in  more  detail  below. 
U.S.  countervailing  duty  law  prescribes  no 
special  determinants  for  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidization enjoyed  by  any  particular  non- 
market  economy  producer.  An  alternative 
calculus  of  foreign  market  value  is  provided 
in  U.S.  antidumping  law  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  U.S.  prices,  but  it  has  not 
proven  widely  acceptable  administratively 
or  substantively.  In  both  cases,  the  normal 
investigative  process  becomes  immersed  in 
debates  over  comparative  and  constructive 
values  that  quickly  lead  to  proposed  deter- 
minations based  on  hypothetical  rather 
than  real  transactions. 

S.  958  (Tab  A)  proposes  an  alternative, 
simplified  method  of  calculating  the  values 
necessary  to  apply  the  countervailing  and 
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antidumping  duty  laws  to  nonmarket  trans- 
actions. It  would  repeal  section  406  of  the 
1974  Trade  Act,  so  that  injury  from  import 
surges  from  these  nations  would  be  treated 
no  differently  than  all  other  such  cases  (i.e., 
under  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act).  The 
following  sections  describe  pertinent  exist- 
ing law  applicable  to  nonmarket  economy 
imports,  and  how  S.  958  would  alter  them. 
existing  law 

U.S.  industries  adversely  affected  by  non- 
market  economy  imports  may  seek  relief 
under  Title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  if 
the  imports  are  unfairly  priced  (dumjjed  or 
subsidized),  or  if  fairly  priced  imports  are 
increasing  in  a  way  requiring  a  sheltered  ad- 
justment period  (sections  201  and  406  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974).  For  easy  visualization, 
included  in  Tab  C  are  schematic  representa- 
tions of  these  remedies.  Tab  D  outlines  the 
remedy  afforded  by  S.  958. 

A.  Dumping.— Antidumping  duties  may  be 
imposed  on  imported  products  that  are  sold 
in  the  United  States  at  less-than-fair  value 
(LTFV)  and  threaten  or  cause  material 
injury  to  a  domestic  industry  or  materially 
retard  its  establishment.  The  foreign 
market  (fair)  value  of  the  merchandise  is 
calculated  normally  according  to  a  methodo- 
logical hierarchy: 

(1)  home  market  prices  reasonably  adjust- 
ed for  such  differences  as  sales  level,  physi- 
cal characteristics,  etc., 

(2)  prices  of  exports  to  third  countries, 
similarly  adjusted;  or 

(3)  constructed  value,  based  on  adjusted 
material  costs  plus  general  expenses  and 
profits. 

Beginning  in  1960.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (then  vested  with  the  administering 
authority)  determined  that  none  of  these 
three  methods  were  valid  for  goods  pro- 
duced in  planned  economies  where  the  gov- 
ernment, not  the  market,  set  prices  to  an 
extent  fatally  distorting  the  first  three 
methods.  Treasury  thus  applied  a  fourth 
test,  the  home  market  or  export  price  of 
similar  merchandise  produced  in  a  surrogate 
market  economy  country,  or  the  construct- 
ed value  in  such  a  surrogate.  The  Congress 
codified  this  approach  essentially  in  section 
205(c)  of  the  1974  Trade  Act,  and  carried  it 
forward  in  current  law  by  including  section 
773(c)  in  Title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
added  by  the  1979  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
(See  Tab  B  for  the  text  of  these  and  other 
pertinent  provisions. ) 

Commerce  Department  implementing  reg- 
ulations do  not  illuminate  what  criteria  are 
used  to  decide  whether  "the  economy  of  the 
country  from  which  the  merchandise  is  ex- 
ported is  state-controlled  to  an  extent  that 
sales  ...  do  not  permit  a  determination  of 
foreign  market  value"  under  the  first  three 
tests.  In  practice,  these  countries  have  been 
the  traditional  Communist-dominated  U.S. 
trading  partners— Albania,  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hungary, 
People's  Republic  of  China,  Poland.  Roma- 
nia, the  Soviet  Union,  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
fourth  test  is  not  automatically  applied;  if  a 
producing  enterprise  within  a  nonmarket 
economy  can  demonstrate  that  market 
forces  sufficiently  control  its  operations  (as 
through  a  joint  venture,  for  example),  use 
of  a  normal  calculus  of  value  is  preferred. 
On  the  other  hand,  state  enterprises  in 
market  economies  are  not  subject  to  the 
fourth  test  at  all. 

Electric  Golf  Carts  from  Poland,  a  4-year 
antidumping  proceeding  in  the  1970's,  per- 
haps best  demonstrates  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  value  calculations  as  they  develojjed 
into  current  practice.  A  year  after  a  com- 


plaint was  filed  in  1974,  Treasury  deter- 
mined that  Polish  golf  carts  indeed  were 
being  dumped  in  the  United  States— sold  at 
less  than  their  fair  value.  Because  there  ex- 
isted no  home  market  for  the  carts,  nor  any 
significant  third  country  market,  and  be- 
cause to  construct  home  market  value  did 
not  seem  feasible.  Treasury  adopted  the 
export  prices  of  a  small  Canadian  golf  cart 
manufacturer.  Both  the  U.S.  complainant 
and  the  Polish  exporter  disputed  the  meth- 
odology: The  complainant  argued  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers' prices  should  be  used,  while  the 
exporter  advocated  adoption  of  studies 
showing  that  the  constructed  value  of  their 
carts  produced  under  Canadian  conditions 
precluded  a  finding  of  dumping.  In  any  case, 
argued  the  Poles,  the  method  failed  to  ac- 
count for  claimed  advantages  of  its  modem, 
efficient  facility. 

After  an  affirmative  injury  by  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  (ITC),  Treasury 
in  1977  proposed  dumping  duties  based  on 
the  Canadian  company's  prices— but  by  this 
time,  their  production  was  too  low  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  determining  foreign  market 
value  as  a  reference  for  the  continuing 
stream  of  Polish  imports.  Treasury  then 
proposed  adoption  of  U.S.  domestic  prices  as 
the  standard.  Because  that  standard  effec- 
tively denied  competitive  access  to  the  U.S. 
market  (the  C.I.F.  costs  of  the  imports, 
when  added  to  the  duties,  put  the  Polish 
prices  substantially  above  those  of  their 
U.S.  competitors),  in  1978  Treasury  adopted 
still  more  regiilations  that  serve  as  the  basis 
for  current  practice.  The  regulations  re- 
quired that  use  of  third  country  prices  or 
constructed  values  was  limited  to  free- 
market  countries  in  a  stage  of  comparable 
economic  development. 

Under  this  method,  because  there  were  no 
longer  free-market  producers  outside  the 
United  States,  Treasury  constructed  the 
value  of  the  Polish  golf  carts  as  if  they  had 
been  made  in  a  market  economy  country  at 
a  stage  of  comparable  economic  develop- 
ments—in this  case,  Spain.  The  discrete 
inputs  comprising  the  Polish  production 
process  were  identified,  then  valued  in  the 
Spanish  economic  milieu.  The  resulting  con- 
structed value  became  the  foreign  market 
value  upon  which  dumping  duties  were  as- 
sessed. 

In  1979.  when  Incorporating  existing  stat- 
utory authority  for  these  regulations  into 
the  Tariff  Act,  the  Finance  Committee  ex- 
pressly refused  to  approve  or  disapprove 
this  valuation  procedure.  The  Treasury 
practice  was  carried  forward  into  Commerce 
regulations.  Despite  continued  usage,  how- 
ever, the  regulations  continue  to  be  criti- 
cized. For  example,  it  is  arguable  whether 
per  capita  GNP  is  a  proper  criterion  of  com- 
parability (even  if  reliable  GNP  figures  for 
nonmarket  economy  countries  can  be  ob- 
tained), or  whether  one  should  assume  that 
comparable  development  as  a  macroeconom- 
ic  judgment  allows  the  conclusion  of  compa- 
rable sectoral  development,  the  essential 
basis  of  value  construction.  These  and  other 
considerations  Induced  the  GAO  to  con- 
clude recently  that  "the  combined  effect  of 
difficulties  in  the  surrogate  selection  proc- 
ess, data  verification,  and  the  need  for  sub- 
jective adjustments  makes  the  outcome  of 
dumping  cases  involving  a  surrogate  produc- 
er's product  highly  unpredictable  and  of 
limited  economic  validity." 

B.  Subsidies.— As  a  result  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979,  two  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  govern  U.S. 
countervailing  duty  law.  Section  701  pro- 
vides for  duties  upon  imported  merchandise 


the  manufacture,  production,  or  exporta- 
tion o^  which  has  been  subsidized  by  a  sig- 
natory of  the  Subsidies  Code  if  a  competing 
U.S.  industry  is  materially  injured  or  threat- 
ened with  material  injury,  or  is  materially 
retarded  in  its  establishment.  For  non-signa- 
tories, section  303  applies  in  essentially  the 
same  manner,  except  that  dutiable  mer- 
chandise may  be  subject  to  countervailing 
duties  under  this  provision  without  a  find- 
ing of  injury  to  a  U.S.  industry. 

Neither  section  of  the  counter\'ailing  duty 
law  specially  addresses  the  question  of  cal- 
culating subsidies  associated  with  products 
manufactured  or  produced  in  or  exported 
from  nonmarket  economy  countries.  Nor 
has  any  case  been  brought  to  lest  how  the 
law  would  be  administered  in  that  situation. 
Under  article  15  of  the  Subsidies  Code,  how- 
ever, allegedly  subsidized  imports  may  be  in- 
vestigated under  either  the  Dumping  or 
Subsidies  Codes.  Thus,  absence  of  sufficient 
data  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  subsidy 
allows  substitution  of  a  LTFV  determina- 
tion, as  if  dumping  were  alleged.  Although 
Commerce  failed  ultimately  to  promulgate 
proposed  regulations  that  would  have 
adopted  this  approach  in  U.S.  practice,  it  re- 
mains an  alternative.  The  parties,  of  course, 
would  face  the  same  administrative  and  sub- 
stantive objections  outlined  above  with 
regard  to  the  dumping  law  if  subsidies  were 
calculated  on  LTFV  basis. 

C.  Section  201.— Regardless  whether  im- 
ports are  fairly  priced,  the  GATT  in  article 
XIX  recognizes  that  domestic  Industries 
may  require  temporary  assistance  to  adjust 
to  injurious  competition  caused  by  increas- 
ing import  levels.  Sections  201  and  406  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  embody  this  principle 
In  domestic  law.  For  a  domestic  industry  to 
gain  relief  under  section  201.  the  ITC  must 
determine  that  imports  are  increasing  in 
such  quantities  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause 
of  serious  injury  or  the  threat  thereof. 
Upon  an  affirmative  determination,  the 
Commission  recommends  to  the  President 
appropriate  relief,  which  may  consist  of  in- 
creased tariffs,  a  tariff-rate  quota,  quantita- 
tive restrictions,  or  an  orderly  marketing  ar- 
rangement. By  majority  vote  the  Congress 
may  override  a  Presidential  decision  to  deny 
relief. 

D.  Section  406.— Similar  in  concept  and  in- 
corporating the  same  procedures  as  section 
201,  section  406  offers  relief  for  "market  dis- 
ruption "  caused  by  imports  from  Commu- 
nist countries.  Market  disruption  occurs 
when  such  imports  are  rapidly  increasing  so 
as  to  be  a  cause  of  material  Injury,  or  threat 
thereof.  Thus,  although  the  petitioner  must 
demonstrate  a  rapid  increase  in  imports 
rather  than  a  mere  increase,  section  406  ap- 
parently offers  a  somewhat  lesser  injury 
standard,  and  it  focuses  on  imports  from 
specific  countries. 

Listed  in  Tab  F  are  the  few  section  406 
cases  that  have  been  decided  thus  far.  None 
have  resulted  in  relief,  either  because  of 
negative  determinations  or  the  President's 
denial  of  relief.  Because  the  complainant 
must  show  particular  Communist-sourced 
imports  as  the  cause  of  injury,  it  may  in  fact 
be  more  difficult  to  gain  relief  under  section 
406  than  section  201.  In  any  case,  the  basis 
of  section  406— the  feared  danger  of  politi- 
cal manipulation  of  export  surges  by  Com- 
munist governments— does  not  appear  to 
have  materialized,  judging  from  the  few- 
cases  brought.  (Forty-five  section  201  cases 
were  brought  between  April  1975  and  July 
1981;  seven  section  406  cases  were  brought 
in  the  same  period.) 
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8.  958— ARTIFICIAL  PRICIKG 

S.  958  would  repeal  section  406  and  the 
fourth  alternative  test  of  foreign  market 
value  provided  in  section  773(c).  In  a  new 
section  406.  an  "artificial  pricing  remedy 
would  be  offered  to  domestic  industries 
competing  with  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
try imports.  (See  Tab  A). 

The  bill  would  encompass  imports  from 
countries  "the  economy  of  which,  as  deter- 
mined by  (Commerce),  operates  on  princi- 
ples other  than  those  of  a  free  market  to  an 
extent  that  sales  or  offers  of  sale  of  mer- 
chandise in  that  country  or  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  SUtes  do  not  reflect 
the  fair  value  of  the  merchandise."  (Sec. 
406(dKi)).  In  substance  this  test  is  compara- 
ble to  that  in  section  773(c):  it  differs  from 
that  of  section  406  in  that  it  Is  an  economic, 
not  political,  test.  Because  the  existence  of  a 
free  market  is  determined  without  regard  to 
sales  of  specific  merchandise,  a  nation  may 
be  deemed  to  be  a  market  economy  even 
though  trade  in  the  product  alleged  to  be 
artificially  priced  is  carried  on  by  a  state- 
controlled  enterprise.  Nationalized  steel 
companies  in  Europe,  for  example,  thus 
would  appear  Immune  from  changes  of  arti- 
ficial pricing. 

S.  958  provides  that  artificial  pricing 
exists  when  the  nonmarket  economy  prod- 
uct is  Imported  "at  a  price  below  the  lowest 
free-market  price  of  like  articles."  (Sec 
406(cK2)).  The  "lowest  free-market  price"  is 
the  lowest  average  price  charged  for  like  ar- 
ticles by  producers  in  a  market  economy. 
The  price  is  adjusted  "to  ensure  comparabil- 
ity," as  under  current  law,  and  the  market 
economy  must  be  "appropriate"  in  terms  of 
its  pricing  and  production.  (Sees.  406(d)(3- 
5)).  If  Commerce  determines  that  artificial 
pricing  exists,  a  duty  would  be  Imposed  "in 
the  amount  necessary  to  offset  the  amount 
of  such  artificial  pricing."  (Sec.  406(a)).  This 
concept  of  margin  is  comparable  to  the  cal- 
culation of  antidumping  or  countervailing 
duties. 

By  offering  relief  solely  In  the  form  of  off- 
setting duties.  S.  958  differs  from  current 
section  406  in  that  under  section  406  duties 
are  imposed  to  temporarily  prevent  or 
remedy  the  Injury,  and  Quantitlve  restric- 
tions may  be  recommended.  Relief  under 
section  406  is  available  only  for  an  adjust- 
ment period  not  exceeding  eight  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  offsetting  artificial  pric- 
ing duties  would  be  effective  as  long  as  the 
unfair  pricing  practices  persisted.  Relief 
under  S.  958,  unlike  section  406.  would  not 
be  subject  to  Presidential  discretion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  offsetting  artifi- 
cial pricing  duties  would  be  effective  as  long 
as  the  unfair  pricing  practices  persisted. 
Relief  under  section  406  is  available  only  for 
an  adjustment  period  not  exceeding  eight 
years.  But  relief  under  S.  958  would  not  be 
subject  to  Presidential  discretion. 

The  artificial  pricing  remedy  would  be 
available  In  the  following  circumstances.  An 
investigation  will  be  conducted  upon  peti- 
tion alleging  artificial  pricing,  unless  there 
already  is  proceeding  an  antidumping  or 
countervailing  duty  case  or  either  of  those 
duties  are  in  effect.  However,  if  in  an  on- 
going antidumping  or  countervailing  duty 
investigation  the  respondent  country  falls 
to  furnish  sufficient  verifiable  information, 
the  proceeding  will  be  converted  to  an  artifi- 
cial pricing  investigation.  Conversely,  if  suf- 
ficient verifiable  information  is  provided  in 
an  on-going  artificial  pricing  investigation 
to  determine  either  foreign  market  value  or 
subsidization,  the  case  will  be  converted  into 
an  antidumping  or  countervailing  duty  In- 
vestigation as  appropriate. 


Section  406(a)  of  S.  958  would  not  require 
an  injury  determination  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  imposition  of  artificial  pricing  duties. 
Section  406(^3)0)  merely  provides  that  such 
an  investigation  will  follow  the  same  proce- 
dures as  a  countervailing  duty  investigation, 
but  it  would  not  require  a  showing  of  mate- 
rial injury  for  countries  that  have  signed 
the  Subsidies  Code  or  made  similar  comjnit- 
ments.  The  material  injury  finding  required 
by  the  antidumping  law  would  be  available 
only  if  the  artificial  pricing  investigation 
were  converted  Into  an  antidumping  investi- 
gation as  provided  in  section  406(c)(1)(A), 
and  the  respondent  country  is  a  party  to  the 
Dumping  Code. 

The  GATT  provisions  on  dumping  and 
subsidization,  as  interpreted  by  the  Codes, 
contemplate  an  injury  determination  before 
such  duties  are  imposed.  In  accord  with 
those  agreements,  U.S.  countervailing  duty 
law  extends  the  injury  test  to  parties  to  the 
Subsidies  Code  or  countries  undertaking 
similar  commitmente.  The  antidumping  law 
extends  the  injury  test  unqualifiedly.  To 
the  extent  artificial  pricing  is  intended 
merely  to  provide  a  special  calculus  for  the 
same  unfair  trade  practices  the  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duty  laws  address, 
then  the  failure  of  S.  958  to  provide  for  an 
injury  determination  in  the  same  circum- 
stances may  place  the  United  States  in  vio- 
lation of  Its  international  obligations  to 
normiarket  economy  countries  which  other- 
wise would  be  entitled  to  it.  This  entitle- 
ment may  derive  from  adherence  to  the 
Codes  or  other  MPN  obligations  assumed  by 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  U.S.  law  of- 
fering protection  from  imports  for  pricing 
reasons,  and  current  section  406  which  will 
be  replaced  by  S.  958,  traditionally  have  re- 
quired a  showing  of  injury  as  a  condition  of 
relief. 

By  defining  artificial  pricing  as  pricing 
below  the  lowest  adjusted  average  free- 
market  price,  S.  958  provides  a  benchmark 
price  which  may  simplify  greatly  the  admin- 
istration of  unfair  pricing  cases  and  provide 
certainty  to  nonmarket  economy  producers 
regarding  whether  their  export  prices  are 
subject  to  challenge.  Absent  an  injury  test, 
however,  the  benchmark  may  serve  also  as  a 
price  floor  precluding  price  competition 
from  nonmarket  economy  sources,  regard- 
less of  any  real  comparative  advantage  they 
may  enjoy.  In  a  concentrated  free  market 
tending  towards  monopoly  prices,  the  pre- 
clusion of  price  competition  may  be  undesir- 
able. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  S.  958  provide 
for  assessment  and  collection  of  artificial 
pricing  duties.  By  and  large,  these  provi- 
sions parallel  those  found  In  Title  VII  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 


AUBREY  WHITELAW  AND 
HISTORY 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  determi- 
nists  see  history  as  the  movement  of 
vast  impersonal  forces  over  which  indi- 
viduals have  little  control.  Others 
know  better.  They  recognize  that  the 
decisions  of  human  beings,  their  delib- 
erate interaction,  and  coincidental 
crossings  are  essential  to  explaining 
why  our  past  has  unfolded  just  the 
way  it  has. 

One  person  who  could  testify  to  the 
validity  of  that  thesis  is  Aubrey  H. 
Whitelaw  of  North  Stonington,  Conn. 
"Whitey"   Whitelaw   has   lived   more 


history  than  most  people  ever  read 
about.  In  a  recent  interview  with  Greg 
Stone  of  the  New  London  Day,  he 
touched  on  some  of  his  experiences  in 
a  manner  that  should  be  interesting  to 
my  Senate  colleagues  and  all  students 
of  the  history  of  our  century.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  New  London  Day.  Jan.  31.  19821 

Conversing  With  History  in  the 
Backwoods 

(By  Greg  Stone) 
The  voice  crackled  over  the  phone,  pour- 
ing out  history  faster  than  the  words  could 
be  recorded,  weaving  in  and  out  of  the  past. 
The  speaker  reached  back  to  the  early 
'30s.  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  charting 
his  political  rise.  Ronald  Reagan  was  just 
getting  out  of  college.  Pinanceer  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy's  pride  and  joy.  Joe  Jr.  was  study- 
ing at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
sharing  an  apartment  with  a  student  from 
North  Stonington. 

America  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Depres- 
sion. Russia  was  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
purge  directed  by  Joseph  Stalin.  A  young 
economics  teacher  at  Moscow  University. 
Mikhail  Suslov,  was  placed  in  charge  of  rid- 
ding the  state  of  ideological  and  political  im- 
purities in  the  Ural  Mountains  region. 

This  week.  49  years  later,  we  found  our- 
selves observing  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Roosevelt's  birth.  Reagan,  now  the  conserv- 
ative Republican  president  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  his  first  state-of-the-union 
message  and  numerous  comparisons  and 
contrasts  were  drawn  Isetween  the  71 -year 
old  former  actor  and  FDR.  He  was  Imitating 
Roosevelt's  style  to  undo  what  the  former 
president  did. 

Suslov  died  last  Monday.  The  younger  Joe 
Kennedy,  who.  his  father  hsul  planned, 
would  become  the  first  Catholic  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  long  dead,  killed 
while  on  an  air  strike  mission  over  the 
French  coast  In  1944.  (His  younger  brother. 
Jack,  turned  out  to  be  the  first  Catholic  to 
occupy  the  White  House.)  Aubrey  H.  White- 
law,  the  young  political  science  student  with 
whom  Joe  Kennedy  shared  quarters  In 
London  In  the  '30s,  was  back  In  North  Ston- 
ington and  on  the  phone. 

The  call  came  about  as  the  result  of  Sus- 
lov's  death  this  week.  Two  years  ago, 
Whitey  had  written  a  piece  on  the  Soviet 
Communist  party's  chief  idealogist.  It  re- 
mained unpublished,  and  he  had  asked  if 
the  newspaper  was  interested  in  it.  It  de- 
scribed the  Russian  as  "one  of  the  most 
powerful  enennies  of  the  U.S.A." 

Whitelaw  Is  71  and  retired.  He  lives  in  a 
house  in  the  North  Stonington  woods,  off 
Rt.  184,  where  deer  (x:casionally  wander 
across  his  property.  He  is  a  writer.  His  fa- 
vorite subject  is  politics,  of  which  he  has 
been  an  avid  student  for  most  of  his  life. 

His  age  tells  an  Interesting  story,  inciden- 
tally, as  we  note  Roosevelt's  centenary.  The 
bright,  young  people  who  followed  FDR 
Into  the  New  Deal  In  the  1930s  are,  like 
Whitelaw,  in  their  70s  today  if  they  still  are 
alive. 

Another  Interesting  statistic  came  up  in 
the  conversation.  When  Whitelaw  met  Joe 
Kennedy  Jr.  In  London,  Joe's  youngest 
brother,  Teddy,  was  two  months  old.  Today, 
the  only  surviving  Kennedy  son,  at  the  age 
of  49,  is  one  of  the  foremost  figures  In  the 
modem  Democratic  Party  Roosevelt  be- 
queathed us. 

Whitelaw  and  young  Joe  Kennedy  became 
close   friends   in   London.   Kennedy   talked 
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about  his  one  ambition  In  life  with  him:  To 
be  president.  They  also  played  rugby  to- 
gether. Whitey  can  remember  attending 
parties  thrown  by  European  distillers  await- 
ing the  end  of  Prohibition  in  America. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Sr.,  who  was  to  become 
Roosevelt's  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  had  invested  heavily  In  Scotch  dis- 
tilleries. 

Whitey  became  Interested  in  political 
propaganda  while  a  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  in  the  "SOs  under  the  political 
scientist  Harold  Laslow.  He  later  began  ap- 
plying his  linowledge  of  the  subject  working 
for  an  Intelligence-gathering,  front  organi- 
zation for  the  government  in  the  early 
1940s. 

One  of  his  missions  in  those  days  was  to 
feed  information  to  the  government  about 
Nazi  sympathizers  in  Congress.  The  infor- 
mation was  used  by  FDR  In  a  widespread  at- 
tempt that  election  year  to  purge  Congress 
of  politicians  who  might  be  opposed  to 
America's  entering  the  war. 

In  another  part  of  the  world,  Suslov,  then 
in  his  30s,  was  instructing  guerrilla  forces 
behind  enemy  lines  in  the  northern  Cauca- 
sus. When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  Whitey  entered  the  U.S.  Army. 

Whitey  was  In  his  early  30s  when  Roose- 
velt died  and  the  war  ended.  After  the  war, 
he  turned  to  politics  in  Connecticut,  serving 
as.  among  other  things,  executive  assistj«nt 
to  the  late  U.S.  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

In  recent  years,  Whitey  claims  to  have 
withdrawn  from  politics,  and  regularly 
shuns  interviews. 

"I've  been  out  of  things  too  long.  You 
won't  leam  anything  from  me,"  Is  the  pat 
reply. 

This  is  utter  nonsense,  for  Whitey  White- 
law  is  a  walking,  living  political  history 
book.  Some  smart  historian  of  the  New  Deal 
should  sit  down  with  him  for  a  couple 
months  with  a  tape  recorder.  The  only  prob- 
lem with  that  is  that  he'd  probably  never  go 
for  it. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  engage  him  in  a 
conversation.  Ask  him,  for  starters,  how  he 
got  on  Ted  Kennedy's  mailing  list.  And  ask 
him  how  he  feels  to  have  outlived  Mikhail 
Suslov,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  In 
the  world.* 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES 
ARE  NECESSARY-V 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  final 
excerpt  from  Franklin  Cole's  article. 
"Establishing  American  Trading  Com- 
panies." which  appeared  in  the  North- 
western Journal  of  International  Law 
and  Business,  autumn  1980,  identifies 
some  shortcomings  in  the  bill.  Mr. 
Cole's  shortcomings  are  those  which 
will  inhibit  the  legislation's  effective- 
ness. By  and  large  I  agree  with  his  list 
and  would  prefer  a  stronger  bill.  The 
constraints  he  refers  to  were  included 
in  the  bill  to  reassure  skeptics  and 
those  less  familiar  with  how  world 
trade  works  than  Mr.  Cole. 

The  material  follows: 

Some  Shortcomings  in  the  Act 

It  must  be  noted,  that  in  addition  to  regu- 
lating a  banking  organization's  relationship 
as  an  investor  In  or  creditor  of  an  export 
trading  company,  the  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act  places  restrictions  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  non-bEuiklng  export  trading 
company  itself.  Independent  of  its  relations 
with  any  banking  organizations.  For  exam- 


ple, the  Act  empowers  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral banking  agencies  to  set  standards  by 
which  any  export  trading  company  in  which 
a  banking  organization  has  an  ownership  in- 
terest may  take  title  to  goods."  In  particu- 
lar, the  agencies  can  establish  Inventory-to- 
capital  ratios  for  those  circumstances  in 
which  the  export  trading  company  may 
bear  a  market  risk  on  inventory  held." 
Also,  an  export  trading  company  In  which  a 
banking  organization  has  an  ownership  in- 
terest cannot  take  positions  In  commodities 
or  commodities  contracts  in  securities,  or  in 
foreign  exchange,  other  than  as  may  t>e  nec- 
essary in  the  course  of  its  business  oper- 
ations."'  Finally,  the  Act  defines  an  export 
trading  company  as  a  company  organized 
and  operated  "principally"  to  export  U.S. 
goods  and  services  and  to  facilitate  their  ex- 
portation by  unaffiliated  persons."  Howev- 
er, the  word  "principally"  Is  ambiguous  and 
could  be  read  to  restrict  activities  integral  to 
the  operations  of  a  successful  export  trad- 
ing company,  but  which  are  not  specifically 
related  to  exporting. 

By  regulating  the  operational  activities  of 
a  banking  organization's  non-banking  affili- 
ates, the  Act  departs  from  its  previously 
principled  grounds.  As  discussed  above,  the 
public  policy  of  guaranteeing  the  soundness 
of  banking  organizations  is  already  served 
by  limitations  on  bank  financial  exposure  in 
export  trading  companies.'*  The  justifica- 
tion for  limiting  the  business  descretlon  of 
non-flnanclal  business  corporations  is  nei- 
ther as  clear  nor  as  persuasive  as  In  the  case 
of  regulating  financial  institutions  which 
are  directly  entrusted  with  the  publics  cap- 
ital, and  which  are  themselves  limited  In 
their  dealings  with  the  corporations  whose 
discretion  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  con- 
cern. 

The  extra  control  sought  over  export 
trading  companies  Is  understandable 
enough  In  itself.  For  example,  the  limitation 
on  an  export  trading  company's  ability  to 
take  E>osltions  In  commodities  would  prevent 
traders  from  engaging  in  purely  speculative 
activities  of  which  most  of  their  investors 
would  disapprove.  However,  it  is  In  the  prov- 
ince and  discretion  of  the  investors  to 
ensure  that  adequate  internal  controls  in  an 
export  trading  company  bl<x:k  activities  that 
the  investors  may  consider  Imprudently 
speculative.  The  failure  of  a  non-financial 
business  corporation  Is  of  principal  concern 
to  Its  shareholders.  To  the  degree  that  its 
shareholders  may  be  financial  corporations, 
they  are  already  under  regulation.  While 
the  financial  health  of  all  American  busi- 
nesses Is  of  concern  to  federal  authorities, 
the  federal  mandate  over  banking  organiza- 
tions Is  properly  exercised— as  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act— by  limiting  bank  expo- 
sure In  non-banking  activities  and  by  provid- 
ing guidelines  for  the  transactions  between 
banking  organizations  and  their  affiliates. 

The  potential  for  restricting  trading  com- 
pany activities  under  the  terms  of  the  Act 


■'i  10S(dX2).  The  appropriate  federal  banking 
agency  may  not  impose  standards  for  the  taking  of 
title  which  "unnecessarily  disadvantage,  restrict  or 
limit  export  trading  companies  in  competing  in 
world  markeU. '  §  105(d)(3). 

"j  105(d>(2). 

"5  105(c)(3). 

■'{  103(a)(S).  An  export  trading  company  is  de- 
fined as  a  company  doing  business  under  the  laws 
of  the  U.S.  or  any  state  and  which  is  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  activities  realted  to  international  trade. 
i  10S(a>(13).  This  definition  does  not  permit  export 
trading  companies  to  engage  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion, manufacturing,  or  in  underwriting,  selling  or 
distributing  securities.  Id. 

"  See  text  accompanying  notes  79-83  supra. 


■principally'  to  the  exportation  of  U.S. 
goods'"  and  the  provision  of  export  trade 
servicfc  ""is  worrisome.  As  discussed  above, 
successful  export  trading  companies  are 
often  involved  in  two-  and  three-way  trade, 
and  they  both  import  and  export  goods  in 
barter  transactions.  "  These  complex  forms 
of  trade  have  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant, and  to  restrict  importing  operations 
would  cost  the  trading  companies  flexibility 
(including  the  capacity  to  arrange  transac- 
tions so  as  to  relieve  currency  deficits), 
would  possibly  close  markets,  and  would  cer- 
tainly retard  the  export  trading  companies' 
absorption  of  the  commerical  experience 
needed  to  become  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national mau-ketplace. 

Many  of  the  advantages  that  trading  com- 
panies would  offer  U.S.  manufacturers  in 
export  transactions,  including  simplification 
of  documentary  and  financial  problems,  are 
equally  desirable  on  the  Import  side.  Indeed, 
experience  shows  that  these  advantages  can 
be  most  fully  exploited  by  traders  who 
engage  in  both  export  and  import.  Trading 
companies  that  can  confidently  engage  in 
export  and  import  would  more  rapidly  ac- 
quire the  specialized  knowledge  and  skills  of 
international  commerce  and  could  be  able  to 
achieve  l)etter  and  more  profitable  use  of 
their  assets  and  their  distribution  networks. 
While  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act 
clearly  recognizes  that  the  business  of 
export  trading  companies  "may  include 
some  domestic  trade,  some  impKirt  trade  and 
some  third-party  international  trade  wholly 
outside  U.S.  commerce, "   the  meaning  of 

■principally  "  is  clarified  nowhere  in  the  Act. 
nor  are  standards  for  the  application  of  the 
term  provided.""' 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  AND. 
REDUCTIONS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  intro- 
duction by  Senators  Ksnnedy,  Hat- 
field, and  others,  of  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  urging  the  negotiation  of  a 
bilateral.  United  States-Soviet 
"freeze"  on  the  testing,  production, 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  is 


*'  U.S.  goods  are  defined  as  tangible  property 
manufactured,  produced,  grown  or  extracted  In  the 
U.S..  in  which  the  cost  of  imported  raw  materials 
and  components  shall  not  exceed  50%  of  the  sales 
price.  il03(a>(2).  Fifty  percent  was  choaen  because 
it  is  the  existing  standard  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  for  eligible  "export  receipts"  of  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporations  (DISCs).  S.  Rep. 
No.  735.  96th  Cong..  2d  Seas..  6  (19B0). 

"The  term  "export  trade  services^'  encompasses 
a  wide  variety  of  activities  including  consulting, 
international  market  research,  advertising,  market- 
ing, insurance,  product  research  and  design,  legal 
assistance,  transportation,  trade  documentation, 
communication  and  processing  of  foreign  orders, 
warehousing,  foreign  exchange,  and  financing 
i  103(a)(4). 

*'  See  notes  28-29  and  accompanying  text  supra. 

"">S.  Rep.  No.  735,  96th  Cong..  2d  Seas..  6  (1980). 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  in  its  report  on  S.  2718  stated  that 
under  {  103(5)  a  "presumption  is  established  that 
on  the  average  at  least  one-half  of  the  companys 
total  business  .  .  .  will  t>e  directly  related  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports which  must  contain  at  least  50  per  cent  value 
attributable  to  the  U.S."  Id.  Another  standard,  sug- 
gested by  witnesses  in  the  hearings  for  the  Act, 
would  measure  the  percentage  of  gross  or  net  earn- 
ings of  an  expon  trading  company  generated  di- 
rectly in  export  trade.  See.  e.g.  S.  2718  Hearings, 
supra  note  4.  at  103  (statement  of  Robert  L.  McCor- 
mick). 
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a  welcome  recognition  of  the  reawak- 
ening arms  control  movement. 

A  bilateral  agreement  to  "freeze" 
the  nuclear  arms  race  would  be  a  emjw- 
erful  declaration  of  intent  by  the  two 
superpowers.  It  would  signal  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  bring  to  an  end  their 
mindless  competition  in  nuclear  weap- 
onry. Such  a  commitment  is  vitally 
necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  great- 
est catastrophe  in  human  history.  The 
nuclear  weapons  "freeze"  advocates 
are  right  when  they  say  "enough  is 
enough." 

A  negotiated  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  valid  objective  for  arms 
control.  It  is  not,  regrettably,  an  objec- 
tive that  can  be  easily  attained.  For 
example,  opponents  of  the  freeze  will 
point  out  that  a  complete  ban  on  the 
testing  and  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  difficult  to  monitor 
through  national  technical  means  of 
verification,  such  as  photo  reconnais- 
sance. Freeze  opponents  will  also 
stress  that  a  ban  on  deployment  will 
prevent  the  procurement  of  new  nucle- 
ar weapons  systems,  such  as  Trident 
submarines  and  Trident  I  missiles, 
which  are  seen  to  be  both  essential  for 
deterrence  and  conducive  to  strategic 
stability.  Finally,  critics  of  the  freeze 
will  argue  that  a  ban  on  the  further 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  arse- 
nals will  simply  rechannel  the  arms 
race  into  new  and  more  dangerous 
areas,  including  accelerated  antisub- 
marine warfare  activities,  thereby  en- 
dangering our  most  secure  second 
strike  forces,  the  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines. 

Many  of  the  technical  difficulties 
posed  by  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
might  be  overcome  through  patient, 
careful,  and  prolonged  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  increas- 
ingly convinced,  however,  that  our  tra- 
ditional emphasis  in  arms  control  on 
the  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  is.  by 
itself,  an  inadequate  answer  to  the  full 
range  of  complex  problems  we  con- 
front with  respect  to  the  nuclear 
threat.  The  Imposition  of  a  nuclear 
weapons  ceiling,  as  welcome  as  such  a 
step  would  be,  does  not  address  our 
most  fundamental  problem— the  possi- 
bility that  nuclear  weapons  might  be 
used,  either  intentionally  or  through 
miscalculation.  In  a  word,  our  most 
solemn  obligation— to  ourselves,  to  our 
children,  and  to  all  future  genera- 
tions—is the  prevention  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

We  need  a  fundamentally  new 
agenda  for  arms  control.  As  we  pursue 
significant,  verifiable,  and  mutual  con- 
straints on  the  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  means  of  delivery, 
we  must  also  mount  a  new  and  con- 
certed effort  to  insure  that  not  a 
single  nuclear  weapon  is  ever  dis- 
charged in  anger. 


To  achieve  this  goal,  on  February  24, 
I  submitted  Senate  Resolution  323, 
which  calls  upon  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  negotia- 
tions, without  delay,  on  the  prevention 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  United 
States-Soviet  strategic  talks  on  preven- 
tion (STOP)  would  focus  on  three  cen- 
tral objectives: 

First,  we  must  prevent  the  night- 
mare of  nuclear  war  through  accident 
or  miscalculation.  We  should  update 
and  extend  the  1973  bilateral  agree- 
ment on  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war 
to  provide  instantaneous  and  reliable 
notification  on  any  accidental  launch. 
And  we  and  the  Soviets  must  insure 
that  our  nuclear  forces  are  maintalhed 
under  tight  aind  continuous  control. 

Second,  we  must  prevent  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  third  parties,  in- 
cluding new  nuclear  weapons  states 
and  terrorists.  In  addition  to  the  5  na- 
tions which  already  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  10  other  countries  either 
have  the  capability  to  produce  such 
weapons  today  or  will  have  the  capa- 
bility within  3  years.  The  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  states  could  grow  to 
20  by  1990.  And  today,  a  new  night- 
mare haunts  us— the  possibility  that 
nuclear  weapons  may  "trickle  down" 
not  only  to  nations  but  to  terrorist 
groups.  The  dangers  of  nuclear  prolif- 
eration underscore  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive U.S.-Soviet  agreement  to 
restrict  the  export  of  sensitive  nuclear 
technologies  and  to  safeguard  those 
facilities  already  is  existence. 

Third,  we  must  reduce  the  vulner- 
ability of  both  sides'  nuclear  retaliato- 
ry forces  to  preemptive  attack.  Recent 
developments  in  nuclear  weaponry 
have  undermined  the  stability  of  the 
nuclear  balance  of  terror.  In  recent 
years,  both  countries  have  acquired 
impressive  counterforce  and  counter- 
silo  capabilities,  which  increase  the 
temptation  to  strike  first  in  a  crisis. 
We  and  the  Soviets  must  reverse'this 
dangerous  trend  through  mutual,  en- 
forceable agreement. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  must  continue 
to  seek  meaningful  reductions  in  the 
overall  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons. 
As  the  "freeze"  resolution  also  recog- 
nizes, a  small  force  of  secure  and  reli- 
able nuclear  weapons  systems,  tightly 
controlled,  would  constitute  the  best 
deterrent  for  both  countries. 

The  limitation  and  reduction  of  all 
nuclear  weapons— strategic,  theater, 
and  tactical— is  a  vital  and  necessary 
objective  for  arms  control.  But  with- 
out a  companion  effort  to  prevent  the 
use  of  these  weapons,  numerical  con- 
straints alone  carmot  save  us  from  the 
holocaust  of  nuclear  war. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  emerg- 
ing as  the  foremost  problem  of  our 
time.  We  must  seize  this  opportunity 
to  reconstruct  our  arms  control  policy 
by  broadening  its  focus  to  include  not 
only  the  pursuit  of  numerical  limits, 
but  also,  and  more  importantly,  the 


prevention  of  nuclear  blackmail,  nu- 
clear terrorism,  and  nuclear  war. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  both  my  Senate  colleagues  and 
with  arms  control  advocates  of  all  per- 
suasions on  this,  the  most  important 
problem  we  face.« 


NATIONAL  POW-MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate 
Resolution  160,  introduced  on  last 
Monday,  March  8  by  Senator  Hayaka- 
WA,  which  designates  July  9.  1982,  as 
"National  POW-MIA  Recognition 
Day."  I,  like  many  Americans,  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  nearly 
2.500  American  citizens,  primarily 
military  personnel,  who  remain  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  real- 
ize that  a  similar  measure  was  enacted 
last  year,  designating  July  17,  1981.  as 
"National  POW-MIA  Recognition 
Day."  However,  I  believe  that  contin- 
ued congressional  recognition  of  this 
situation  is  imperative,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  yet  another  year 
has  passed  since  the  signing  of  the 
1973  Paris  peace  accords. 

I  would  like  to  insert  here  a  paper 
provided  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
prepared  by  USMC  Col.  L.  R.  Elwell, 
dated  January  25,  1982.  which  outlines 
accurately  the  facts  and  figures  of  this 
situation's  history. 

The  information  follows: 

CORREKT  STATVS  ON  THE  PRISONER  OF  WAR/ 

Missing  in  Action  Issue 

1.  Many  Americans  are  unaware  that 
nearly  2.500  servicemen  are  still  unaccount- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  There 
were  2.553  military  and  41  civilian  Ameri- 
cans unaccounted  for  at  "Homecoming"  in 
1973.  The  military  included  96  prisoners  of 
war  (POW's),  1,178  Icilled  in  action— body 
not  recovered,  and  1,279  missing  in  action 
(MIA).  The  civilians  included  25  missing  and 
16  presumed  dead.  Since  then,  78  remains 
have  been  returned  and  most  individual 
cases  of  those  unaccounted  for  have  been 
administratively  reviewed.  Cases  reviewed 
have  invariably  resulted  in  a  presumptive 
finding  of  death,  based  on  data  accumulated 
In  the  file  and  the  additional  criteria  of  a 
lapse  of  time  without  Information  to  indi- 
cate the  individual  is  still  living.  Therefore, 
as  of  January  1982,  only  10  military  person- 
nel, of  those  unaccounted  for,  have  not  been 
presumed  dead.  These  10  cases  are  catego- 
rized as  1  POW  (USAF)  and  9  MIA  (8 
USAF.  and  1  USMC). 

2.  The  fact  that  only  10  cases  remain 
active  does  not  minimize  the  need  to  achieve 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  the  ap- 
proximately 2.500  men  whose  fate  remains 
in  question.  The  debt  owed  to  each  service- 
man who  is  unaccounted  for,  as  well  as  to 
that  individual's  family  is  well  known.  Al- 
though this  obligation  can  never  be  fully 
satisfied,  every  effort  is  and  should  continue 
to  be  made  to  achieve  as  extensive  an  ac- 
counting as  possible.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  this  is  not  just  a  humane  gesture, 
but  a  responsibility  due  every  serviceman, 
past,  present,  and  future. 
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3.  Since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  there 
has  been  an  ebb  and  flow  of  government 
and  public  interest  in  accounting  for  Ameri- 
cans missing  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The 
DOD  POW  Policy  Committee,  which  han- 
dled the  POW/MIA  issue  prior  to  the  end  of 
U.S.  Involvement,  became  inactive  shortly 
after  the  U.S.  withdrew  from  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, in  January  1980.  an  interagency  group 
(lAG),  which  is  comprised  of  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense/International  Security 
Affairs,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  (DIA).  National  Security 
Council.  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs/House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  National  League  of  POW/MIA 
Families,  was  established  and  has  since  been 
active.  The  main  purpose  of  this  group  is  to 
ensure  that  priority  is  given  to  the  issue  and 
that  U.S.  efforts  are  coordinated  as  we  con- 
tinue to  press  for  resolution  of  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue.  The  lAG  Is  continuing  the  work 
started  by  the  JCS  to  develop  an  explicit 
USG  policy  on  the  POW/MIA  issue. 

4.  Although  the  Vietnamese  claim  to  have 
released  all  POW's  and  to  have  been  fully 
cooperative  with  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
(acts  deny  this  claim.  The  SRV  has  re- 
turned 72  remains  and  has  allowed  Laos  to 
return  four  remains,  two  of  which  were 
identified  as  not  being  American.  However, 
the  Vietnamese  have  refused  to  account  for 
Americans  who  were  known  POW's.  In  some 
cases,  they  have  even  acknowledged  holding 
specific  Individuals  at  one  time  or  another. 
These  circumstances  clearly  belie  their 
present  claim  to  have  fully  cooperated  in  re- 
solving the  status  of  these  individuals. 

5.  Of  greatest  concern  are  the  recurring 
reports  of  the  sightings  of  Caucasians  cur- 
rently held  captive  in  Indochina.  As  more 
Indochinese  refugees  are  interviewed,  the 
frequency  of  live  sighting  reports  has  also 
increased  significantly.  We  now  have  over 
390  firsthand  reports  of  live  sightings  under 
investigation.  Additionally,  over  250  second 
hand  or  "hearsay"  reports  are  being  investi- 
gated. Due  to  the  number  of  reports  of  live 
sightings,  the  following  USG  public  affairs 
response  to  queries  about  unaccounted 
Americans  has  been  formulated:  "There  is 
an  increasing  number  of  reports  that  Ameri- 
cans may  be  held  against  their  will  In  Indo- 
china, but  the  U.S.  government  has  thus  far 
been  unable  to  substantiate  this  informa- 
tion and  priority  effort  will  continue  to  be 
assigned  to  Investigating  these  reports.  The 
increasing  possibility  that  Americans  are 
still  Incarcerated  In  Indochina,  nine  years 
after  the  war  has  ended,  underscores  the 
importance  of  achieving  an  expeditious  res- 
olution to  the  entire  PW/MIA  issue. 

6.  One  source  testified  that  the  SRV  col- 
lected skeletal  remains  of  Americans  for 
many  years  and  possessed,  as  late  as  early 
1979.  over  400  individual  remains.  This  testi- 
mony has  been  substantiated  by  DIA  and 
the  witness  has  successfully  passed  poly- 
graph tests.  After  first  denying  access  to  the 
building  where  the  remains  were  reportedly 
stored,  the  Vietnamese,  after  several 
months,  allowed  reporters  to  visit  the  com- 
plex. As  expected,  no  remains  were  found; 
however,  DIA  still  considers  this  source 
valid. 

7.  Logically,  successful  resolution  of  the 
POW/MIA  Issue  requires  a  number  of  spe- 
cific actions:  release  of  any  live  Americans 
presently  being  held;  return  of  previously 
collected  remains  of  VJ.S.  personnel;  search, 
recovery,  and  return  of  any  additional  U.S. 
remains;  and  a  cooperative  effort  by  the 
USG    and    Indochinese    Governments    in 


those  cases  where  no  remains  exist  or  can  be 
found.  Additionally,  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting requires  priority  attention  to  the 
issue  and  concerted  interagency  coordina- 
tion of  effort  of  all  responsible  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  as  well  as  the  active  partici- 
pation and  cooperation  of  all  concerned  na- 
tions. 

8.  Although  both  the  USG  and  the  Viet- 
namese Government  have  tacitly  agreed 
that  the  POW/MIA  issue  is  humanitarian 
in  nature  and  should  be  resolved  regardless 
of  political  differences,  the  Vietnamese  con- 
tinue to  link  POW/MIAs  to  other  consider- 
ations. History  shows  that  the  Vietnamese. 
in  dealing  with  France  on  the  return  and  ac- 
counting for  missing  French  personnel,  re- 
sponded only  when  it  was  beneficial  to  their 
Interests.  Humanitarian  Ideals  have  had 
little  significance;  therefore,  a  new  USG  ne- 
gotiation strategy  Is  required.  Although  nu- 
merous demarches  have  been  made  to  the 
Indochinese  nations  to  this  date,  they  have 
"stonewalled."  The  standard  SRV  response 
cites  their  inability  to  cooperate  in  search  or 
accounting  suitlvltles  because  their  manpow- 
er is  being  fully  utilized  to  defend  against 
the  threat  of  attack  from  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  (PRO.  Recently,  the  Viet- 
namese have  also  stated  that  their  people 
are  reluctant  to  assist  because  of  hostility 
over  the  "collusion"  between  the  United 
States  and  the  PRC. 

9.  The  lAG  Is  considering  alternatives 
which  may  Improve  the  possibility  for 
achieving  desired  results  and  has  concurred 
In  the  advisability  of  pursuing  U.S.  govern- 
ment, direct,  high  level  participation  In  pro- 
grams of  public  awareness  of  PW/MIAs.  It 
is  Important  to  maintain  the  momentum 
generated  during  the  last  several  months 
and  to  continue  unrelenting  pressure  on  the 
Indochinese  nations,  especially  the  SRV, 
with  respect  to  resolving  PW/MIA  issues. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  grief  and  profound  sense  of 
loss  felt  by  the  families  of  these 
POW's  and  MIA's.  For  444  days,  we 
tied  up  yellow  ribbons  for  the  52  Irani- 
an hostages,  sharing  the  anxiety  of 
the  captives'  families.  At  least  we 
knew  where  the  captives  were,  that 
they  were  alive.  The  families  of  the 
nearly  2,500  personnel  in  Southeast 
Asia  have  no  such  knowledge.  Many  of 
these  families  have  experienced  this 
anxiety  for  as  many  as  6,000  days. 

A  delegation  headed  by  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Armitage  recently  visited  Hanoi  to  un- 
derline the  administration's  concern 
with  the  missing  personnel.  Prompt 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  160 
would  be  an  Important  expression,  to 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  of  this 
body's  abiding  concern  for  these  miss- 
ing Americans.* 


WORKING  OUR  WAY  THROUGH 
COLLEGE 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  published  a  column 
by  Mr.  Denis  Doyle  which  included 
very  innovative  ideas  for  increasing 
our  Government's  investment  in 
human  resources.  Mr.  Doyle  has  pro- 
posed   providing    Government    assist- 


ance for  education  in  return  for  time 
in  service  to  the  Nation. 

This  proposal  to  establish  a  national 
trust  fund  for  higher  education,  to- 
gether with  a  program  of  voluntary 
national  service,  is  creative  and 
thought-provoking,  and  worthy  of  na- 
tional debate.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10,  1982] 
Working  Our  Way  Through  College 
(By  Denis  P.  Doyle) 

The  single  most  Important  education  pro- 
gram of  the  20th  century  was  the  GI  Bill.  It 
underwrote  the  cost  of  education  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  returning  service  men 
and  women,  easing  their  transition  into  ci- 
vilian life  and  ushering  in  the  greatest 
period  of  economic  productivity  In  our  his- 
tory. It  is  no  accident  that  a  period  of  abun- 
dance followed  the  GI  Bill.  It  was  perhaps 
the  largest  single  example  of  human  capital 
investment  In  the  history  of  man. 

The  terms  of  the  GI  Bill  were  straightfor- 
ward: education  benefiU  for  time  In  service 
to  the  nation. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  pressing 
need  to  revitalize  America.  The  common 
thread  Is  human  capital,  the  educated  men 
and  women,  who  will  make  the  wheels  of 
post-Industrial  democracy  turn.  We  face  a 
real  crisis  In  math,  science,  computer  sci- 
ence and  foreign  language  education.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  consuming  our  seed 
com,  stripping  our  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  of  trained  mathematicians, 
engineers,  and  scientisu.  On  the  other,  we 
are  a  monolingual  nation  dealing  with  a 
multilingual  world.  As  Rep.  Paul  Simon, 
author  of  "The  Tongue-Tied  American." 
points  out,  there  are  10,000  Japanese  busi- 
nessmen In  New  York— all  E^nglish  speak- 
ers—and 1,000  American  businessmen  In 
Tokyo— all  with  translators.  He  observes 
wryly  that  you  can  buy  In  any  language— 
but  not  sell. 

The  crisis  is  upon  us,  and  it  is  being  com- 
pounded by  the  administration's  decision  to 
further  reduce  higher  education  spending, 
without  proposing  a  workable  alternative. 
This  is  precisely  the  time  when  Increases  in 
human  capital  Investment  are  most  needed. 
It  takes  20  years  to  train  the  next  genera- 
tion of  engineers,  scientists  and  linguists. 

When  Draconian  cuts  In  student  aid 
occur.  The  students  hardest  hit  are  middle 
class,  the  nation's  most  valuable  manijower 
pool.  The  Institutions  hardest  hit  are  the 
nation's  private  colleges  and  universities,  an 
Intellectual  resource  without  parallel  In  the 
Free  World. 

Reductions  in  federal  funding,  then,  will 
have  the  bizarre  effect  of  weakening  the  na- 
tion's private  higher  education  Institutions, 
and  limiting  middle-class  student  access  to 
higher  education. 

In  post-industrial  society,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  higher  education  Is  not  conspicu- 
ous consumption;  it  Is  an  Investment.  It  Is 
money  in  our  national  human  capital  bank 
even  more  lasting  than  money  spent  on 
physical  capital  formation. 

There  is  a  solution  that  this  administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  the  public  and  the 
schools  should  examine,  one  that  harnesses 
private  Initiative,  market  forces,  and  govern- 
ment in  a  powerful  troika.  And  that  Is  a  GI 
Bill  In  reverse,  first  proposed  by  John 
Silber.  the  controversial  president  of  Boston 
University.  Instead  of  money  for  past  serv- 
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ice,  funds  would  be  made  available  prosp>ec- 
tively. 

The  idea  has  two  dimensions.  First,  long- 
term  government  funding  would  be  made 
available  to  students  for  whatever  school 
and  program  of  study  they  choose,  includ- 
ing graduate  school. 

Repayment  would  be  achieved  by  one  of 
two  devices,  or  some  mix  of  the  two.  In 
areas  of  national  need-r-rural  health  care,  or 
innercity  teaching,  for  instance— doctors, 
nurses,  and  teachers  could  "work  off"  all  or 
part  of  their  obligation  by  service  in  desig- 
nated areas. 

For  students  who  pursue  careers  in  non- 
national-need  areas,  an  income  tax  sur 
charge  of  several  percentage  points  when 
the  student  enters  the  work  place  would  re- 
cover costs.  The  surcharge  would  remain  in 
effect  until  the  student's  obligation  was  dis- 
charged; or,  in  the  Interest  of  even  greater 
human  capital  investment,  students  could 
be  expected  to  repay  an  amount  greater 
than  the  original  advance. 

For  the  past  year,  discussion  about  the 
federal  education  role  has  been  so  sterile  as 
to  invite  cynicism.  It  has  been  limited  to 
cut,  squeeze  and  trim  and  an  empty  debate 
about  the  future  of  the  E>epart.ment  of  Edu- 
cation. Indeed,  does  anyone  really  care 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  Department  of 
Education?  Form  should  follow  function,  in 
government  as  in  architecture,  and  we 
should  be  debating  purpose,  not  process. 

A  proposal  to  create  a  national  trust  fund 
for  higher  education,  together  with  a  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  national  service,  is  an 
idea  worthy  of  national  debate  and  one  that 
could  enlist  widespread  support. 

Start-up  costs  would  be  significant— as 
much  as  $15  billion  in  the  first  five  years— 
but  the  fund  would  become  self-sustaining 
and  would  be  simple  to  administer.  In  terms 
of  national  needs,  it  would  be  a  bargain. 
Moreover,  it  recognizes  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  private  initiative  and  public 
responsibility;  it  relies  on  market  mecha- 
nisms to  place  students  and  hold  schools  ac- 
countable, and  promises  to  significantly 
stimulate  human  capital  investment  where 
and  when  it  is  most  needed. 

The  question  before  us  is  simple:  must  we 
wait  for  a  cataclysmic  event  like  Sputnik 
before  we  address  national  education  needs, 
or  do  we  have  the  wit  to  plan  for  the 
future?  • 


SECRETARY  WATT  ADDRESSES 
THE  IOWA  IZAAC  WALTON 
LEAGUE 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  in  Des  Moines,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  .■''•mps  Wott   c»>r>ir<.  before  a 

in 

received  three  standing  ovations  ai»u 
the  question-and-answer  period  which 
followed  was  lively  and  informative. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Secre- 
tary's speech  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  excerpts  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Excerpts  or  Remarks  by  Secretary  Watt 

First,  is  there  anyone  here  who  does  not 
consider  himself  or  herself  an  environmen- 
talist? Anyone  who  raises  a  hand  at  this 
point  is  in  the  wrong  meeting. 

Now,  how  many  hunters  do  we  have  here? 

How  many  fishermen— fisher  persons? 


Now.  for  a  couple  more  questions. 

How  many  of  you  hunt  because  that  is  the 
only  means  you  have  to  put  meat  on  the 
table?  If  you  dont  bag  some  birds  or  bring 
home  th^  venison,  the  family  goes  hungry? 

How  many  of  you  fish  because  that  is  the 
only  means  you  have  to  put  meat  on  the 
table?  If  you  don't  reel  in  some  bass,  catfish, 
crappie  or  whatever,  the  family  goes 
hungry? 

One  of  the  major  reasons  you  belong  to 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  is  that  you  like  to 
fish  and  hunt  and  enjoy  the  outdoors  in 
your  leisure.  Perhaps  because  it  satisfies  in- 
stincts within  us  all  which  hark  back  to 
times  when  our  ancestors  had  to  hunt  and 
fish  for  survival.  Perhaps  it  is  just  an  excuse 
to  get  out  of  the  hassle  of  everyday  living 
and  to  be  close  to  nature. 

You  are  able  to  hunt  and  fish  and  Iiike  in 
the  outdoors  for  pleasure,  for  recreation  or 
recreation.  You  can  do  so  because  you  have 
adequate  incomes  to  provide  you  with  the 
time  and  the  means  to  pursue  these  enjoy- 
able, healthful  and  constructive  pastimes. 

I.  too  know  something  of  the  lure  of  field 
and  stream. 

My  own  experiences  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing began  on  the  family  ranch  in  the  High 
Plains  of  Wyoming  where  I  grew  up.  My 
parents  saw  hunting  and  fishing  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  life.  It  was  a  part  of  learning 
to  appreciate  the  land,  a  part  of  learning 
that  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  land,  its 
wildlife  and  its  resources  so  the  land  in  turn 
will  continue  to  take  care  of  us,  and  our 
children,  and  generations  beyond. 

When  the  time  came,  I  taught  my  chil- 
dren this  tame  appreciation  for  nature. 

Most  of  my  hunting  was  done  as  a  youth. 
The  game  was  not  very  abundant  in  Wyo- 
ming in  those  days  because  of  droughts  and 
other  calamities.  When  I  reminisce  about 
hunting,  it  is  mostly  my  youth  I  talk  about. 
I  haven't  even  had  much  time  for  target 
practice  in  recent  years.  I  spend  too  much 
time  dodging  the  political  pot-shots  of  my 
critics.  That  isn't  easy  since  most  of  them 
use  scatterguns. 

But  I  do  go  fishing  when  I  get  a  chance. 
As  a  boy  I  fished  with  a  willow  stick  and  a 
string,  and  later  I  started  trout  fishing.  In 
addition  to  fishing  the  lovely  creeks, 
streams  and  lakes  of  Wyoming,  I've  taken 
advsuitage  of  occasional  opportunities  to 
drop  a  line  for  bass  in  Louisiana,  for  salmon 
off  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
up  in  Alaska,  for  flounder  In  the  Chesa- 
peake, marlin  in  the  seas  off  American 
Samoa,  and  even  for  bottom  fish  in  the  Red 
Sea.  As  time  passes,  the  number  and  size  of 
fish  caught  on  these  outings  grow.  That's 
one  of  the  joys  of  fishing. 

I'm  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
in  a  class  with  any  of  your  outstanding  fly 
'ure  fishermen  here  in  Iowa.  But  skill  is 
squired  to  love  the  activity. 
ters  and  fishermen  were  the  original 
cui.^  jrvatlonists— environmentalists  long 
before  that  word  became  fashionable.  Orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
were  established  by  people  who  realized 
that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  use  our  land, 
we  have  to  do  so  in  ways  that  will  assure 
that  the  land  and  its  wildlife  renew  them- 
selves. J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling— one  of  your 
members— was  following  this  philosophy 
when  he  launched  the  Federal  Duck  Stamp 
Program  almost  a  half  century  ago.  This  is 
one  of  the  ways  we  have  to  give  nature  a 
helping  hand  to  assure  that  these  resources 
are  cared  for  properly. 

This  certainly  sums  up  my  philosophy  of 
stewardship— use   the   land   and   water   re- 


sources as  though  we  love  them,  harming 
them  as  little  as  possible  so  that  the  land 
and  water  will  continue  to  help  us  meet  our 
economic  needs,  help  us  to  enjoy  life  more 
fully,  help  us  to  survive  on  Earth. 

The  stewardship  philosophy  of  the 
Reagan  Administration— my  stewardship 
philosophy— is  in  tune  with  the  hunters  and 
fishermen  of  America.  The  natural  re 
sources  of  America  are  here  for  us  to  use  for 
our  needs— our  economic  needs,  our  recre- 
ational needs.  Wise  use  will  not  diminish 
these  values,  but  will  enhance  them.  We  are 
not  destroyers  but  builders.  We  do  not  wan- 
tonly harvest  the  riches  of  the  land.  We  do 
not  decide  resource  questions  without 
regard  for  our  future  or  for  the  future  of 
generations  yet  unborn. 

Where  this  Administration  differs  from 
our  critics  is  In  our  belief  in  the  full  stew- 
ardship equation- 

We  believe  that  use  is  a  part  of  the  equa- 
tion, that  you  who  hunt  and  fish  can  con- 
tribute to  conservation,  not  undermine  it. 

We  believe  in  management  of  natural  re- 
sources and  that  hunters  and  fishermen  are 
part  of  sound  management. 

We  believe  In  your  right  of  access  to  the 
public  lands;  your  right  to  responsibly  use 
and  enjoy  these  lands.  We  don't  think  that 
we  have  to  buy  up  and  lock  up  huge  parts  of 
America  and  post  it  to  keep  you  out  to  pro- 
tect these  lands.  We  trust  you,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  you  and  organizations  like  yours 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  instill- 
ing the  environmental  ethic  in  America. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  the  Reagan  Adminis 
tration  will  oppose  and  fight  those  forces  in 
Washington  who  would  seek  to  halt  hunting 
and  fishing  in  our  wilderness  areas.  Some  of 
those  purists  that  oppose  my  every  move 
don't  want  explosions,  like  rifle  shots,  in  the 
wilderness  areas.  I'll  fight  them. 

We  don't  think  that  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
the  fountain  of  all  wisdom.  We  don't  think 
the  Federal  Government  need  dictate  fish 
and  wildlife  management  for  Iowa  or  Illi- 
nois or  Missouri  or  wherever.  When  you 
want  a  program  or  policy  changed,  you 
should  be  able  to  take  your  case  down  the 
road  to  the  State  Capitol  to  demand 
action— not  travel  hat-in-hand  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
some  13  months  ago,  we  were  not  using  our 
natural  resources  wisely.  We  were  not  being 
good  stewards. 

There  was  too  much  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, the  national  parks  had  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate,  our  wildlife  ranges  and  refuges 
had  been  neglected,  and  our  milttple-use 
lands  had  not  been  managed  properly  for 
the  taxpayers  and  consumers  of  this  genera- 
tion and  those  yet  to  come. 

Even  though  our  public  lands  have  tre- 
mendous potential  for  meeting  our  people's 
energy  and  ttrategic  minerals  needs,  we 
were  importing  from  foreign  sources  almost 
40  percent  of  our  crude  oil  needs  and  the 
majority  of  the  strategic  minerals  needed 
for  military  might  and  industrial  strength. 

America  was  on  a  starvation  diet  even 
though  our  pantry  of  natural  resources  was 
overflowing.  We  were  rapidly  losing  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  needed  to  sustain  the  envi- 
rorunental  ethic  which  I  believe  in,  which 
all  of  us  here  believe  in. 

Poor  nations  make  poor  stewards. 

We  can  be  a  nation  of  environmentalists 
only  if  our  citbens  have  jobs  and  incomes  to 
support  wise  conservation.  If  you  suffer  eco- 
nomically to  the  point  where  you  can  no 
longer  hunt,  fish,  hike— or  even  travel  to 
the  forests  and  streams— then  your  burning 
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desire  to  conserve  is  going  to  dim  quickly, 
and  understandably  so. 

So  I  was  determined  to  make  changes  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  would 
restore  balance,  so  that  we  could  begin 
making  better  use  of  natural  resources  in 
order  to  maintain  the  economic  strength 
that  is  fundamental  to  sound  environmental 
stewardship. 

These  changes  have  been  made,  and  this 
has  brought  howls  of  protest  from  a  few 
conservation  organizations,  including  your 
paid  staff  in  Washington.  Fewer  than  a 
dozen— out  of  the  220-plus  groups  which 
deal  with  Interior— are  trying  to  nail  my 
pelt  to  the  wall.  I  call  them  commercial  en- 
virormientalists  because  they  make  a  living 
off  of  being  what  you  folks  are  out  of  a  love 
for  the  land  and  its  natural  life. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  some  of 
these  conmiercial  environmentalists  want  a 
government  which  dictates  from  Washing- 
ton. They  l>ecome  supporters  of  central  gov- 
ernment because  it  is  In  their  self-interest  to 
have  power  concentrated  in  Washington. 
Their  prestige  is  diminished  when  decisions 
can  be  made  In  Des  Moines,  or  even  when 
we  discuss  issues  with  and  listen  to  the 
states  and  citizens. 

Let  me  give  you  a  very  quick  summary  of 
some  of  the  major  changes  we  have  made  at 
Interior  these  past  13  months. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  we 
have  made  is  to  refocus  stewardship  respon- 
sibilities on  taking  care  of  what  we  have. 

For  example,  we  have  launched  a  program 
to  repair  and  restore  our  National  Park 
System  which  was  neglected  to  a  shameful 
degree.  As  the  government  reached  out  for 
more  and  more  land,  it  did  less  and  less  to 
care  for  the  parks  we  already  had. 

I  said,  let's  begin  taking  care  of  the  parks 
we  have  and  go  slow  for  a  while  in  acquisi- 
tion of  parkland.  While  virtually  all  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Government  were 
being  cut  back  this  year,  I  got  a  big  increase 
in  funding  for  park  repair  and  maintenance. 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  I  am  asking  for 
$191  million  for  this  effort.  That  is  $36  mil- 
lion more  than  Congress  gave  us  last  year 
and  more  than  twice  what  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration asked  for  In  1982. 

I  have  Improved  programs  for  the  explora- 
tion and  production  of  oil  and  gas  both  on 
land  and  under  the  sea,  for  coal  leasing,  for 
oil  shale  development,  for  tar  sands,  and  for 
geothermal  resources.  In  every  case,  we 
have  been  careful  to  maintain  environmen- 
tal protections. 

These  Improvements  are  important  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  controls 
some  730  million  acres— about  one-third  of 
America— and  well  over  one  billion  acres  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Estimates  are  that 
85%  of  the  crude  oil  yet  to  be  discovered  In 
America  is  likely  to  come  from  the  540  mil- 
lion acres  of  public  lands  open  to  multiple 
use,  as  will  40%  of  the  natural  gas,  35%  of 
the  coal,  80%  of  the  oil  shale,  nearly  all  of 
the  tar  sands,  and  substantial  portions  of 
uranium  and  geothermal  energy. 

We  simply  must  have  an  orderly,  phased 
development  of  these  resources  not  only  to 
meet  our  current  economic  needs  but  to 
avert  crisis  development  in  the  future  which 
would  be  devastating  to  the  envlrorunent 
and  to  our  liberties. 

Already  we  are  seeing  results.  We  are  cut- 
ting back  on  the  drain  of  American  dollars 
and  jobs  which  occurs  when  we  import  huge 
amounts  of  energy. 

During  1981,  oil  production  on  Federal 
lands  rose  from  427  million  barrels  to  more 
than  470  million:  natural  gas  production  in- 


creased slightly  to  5.8  trillion  cubic  feet,  and 
coal  production  was  up  31  percent  to  about 
94.6  million  tons. 

We  launched  a  good  neighbor  policy  to 
work  closely  with  the  states  and  with  users 
of  public  lands.  Bureaucrats  who  once  ran 
roughshod  over  state  and  local  officials  and 
over  resource  users  have  either  changed 
their  ways  or  have  been  asked  to  find  other 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  And  when  I 
say  users  of  public  lands,  I  mean  hunters 
and  fishermen  and  hikers  and  birdwatchers, 
as  well  as  ranchers,  loggers,  oilmen  and 
miners. 

In  addition  to  the  540  million  acres  of 
multiple  use  public  lands,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  responsibility  for  managing 
72  million  acres  dedicated  to  national  parks, 
84  million  acres  set  aside  as  wildlife  refuges 
and  ranges  (an  area  twice  the  size  of  the  six 
New  England  States).  The  Secretary  also 
has  responsibilities  for  various  aspects  of 
the  80  million  acres  of  the  Federal  lands  set 
aside  as  wilderness. 

Recently  I  proposed  to  Congress  a  new  ap- 
proach for  settling  the  muddled  and  overly- 
emotional  debate  about  our  wilderness 
system. 

The  1964  law  establishing  the  wilderness 
system  provided  for  mineral  leasing  of  such 
areas  for  19  years.  Under  the  bargain  struck 
when  the  law  was  passed,  the  economic  in- 
terests were  to  have  their  chance  to  locate 
and  produce  energy  and  minerals  before 
areas  were  locked  away  forever.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  supposed  to  deliver 
on  this  bargain,  and  over  the  years  only 
about  50  leases  have  been  granted  in  wilder- 
ness areas— about  10  by  my  inunediate  pred- 
ecessor and  five  by  me. 

None  of  the  leases  approved  since  I 
became  Secretary  allows  access  or  occupan- 
cy of  the  surface  In  the  wilderness  areas. 
The  wilderness  values  cannot  be  disturbed. 

Because  of  the  furor  over  wilderness  leas- 
ing, I  imposed  two  moratoriums  to  give  Con- 
gress time  to  sort  out  exactly  what  national 
policy  changes  should  be  adopted.  When 
Congress  did  not  respond,  I  proposed  a  solu- 
tion. A  change  is  needed  because  under 
present  law,  mining  and  drilling  is  permitted 
in  the  wilderness.  There  is  no  legal  reason 
to  deny  a  lease  if  proper  environmental 
safeguards  are  In  place. 

In  essence,  we  are  asking  that  all  wilder- 
ness areas  and  wilderness  study  areas  be 
withdrawn  from  drilling  or  mining  activity 
through  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

We  are  proposing  some  deadlines  on  wil- 
derness decisions  so  that  the  process  on 
Forest  Service  lands  will  be  completed. 
Where  Congressional  deadlines  are  not  met. 
areas  under  consideration  for  wilderness 
would  be  returned  to  their  prior  use  which 
might  include  primitive  areas,  natural  areas, 
wildlife  management  areas,  or  possibly  mul- 
tiple uses.  They  would  not  necessarily 
become  available  for  mining  or  oil  and  gas 
drilling. 

Our  proposal  Is  an  effort  at  a  compromise 
between  two  extreme  positions— those  who 
want  wilderness  closed  now  and  forever  and 
those  who  want  another  20  years  of  explora- 
tion. As  a  compromise,  there  is  the  risk  it 
will  please  no  one,  but  it  should. 

Until  the  end  of  1983,  wilderness  areas 
generally  are  open  for  mineral  entry.  Fur- 
ther, even  after  closure,  any  future  Con- 
gress can  decide  to  reopen.  We  propose  a 
compromise:  close  wilderness  now  and  speci- 
fy a  date,  January  1,  2000,  and  leave  Con- 
gress the  choice  of  what  to  do  thereafter. 
The  date,  we  believe,  would  make  it  harder 
to  reopen  wilderness  between  now  and  the 
21st  Century. 


Further,  it  is  clear  that  wilderness  areas 
would  continue  after  the  year  2000  with  or 
without '  Congressional  action  and  entry 
thereafter,  while  permissible,  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  promulgate 
regulations  before  that  would  occur. 

The  compromise  we  have  proposed  is  simi- 
lar to  the  one  hammered  out  and  adopted  in 
December  of  1980  in  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
covering  56  of  the  80  million  acres  in  the 
Wilderness  System.  We  thought  it  might  be 
fair  to  apply  the  basic  formula  to  the  24  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  "Lower  48. " 

Our  proposal  calls  for  a  continuous  study 
of  wilderness  and  proposed  wilderness  pro- 
vided the  means  of  doing  so  will  not  dimin- 
ish the  wilderness  characteristics  of  the 
areas.  By  the  end  of  the  century  our  counry 
should  have  acquired  substantial  data  upon 
which  to  make  rational  decisions  about  how 
to  better  protect  the  wilderness  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  our  national  needs  for 
energy  and  minerals  in  the  21st  Century. 

This  propK>sal  also  provides  an  essential 
safety  valve  to  protect  our  national  security. 
In  the  event  of  'urgent  national  need. "  the 
President  could  issue  an  order  for  the  entry 
into  a  specific  few  acres  of  wilderness  areas 
for  the  production  of  specific  needed  energy 
or  minerals.  Congress,  of  course,  could  coun- 
termand that  order  and  is  given  time  to  do 
so. 

This  proposal  would  tone  down  the  rheto- 
ric and  give  time  for  emotions  to  cool  so 
that  we  can  better  manage  and  protect 
these  wilderness  areas  for  the  rest  of  the 
century.  It  gives  this  Nation  time  to  clarify 
how  we  are  to  continue  stewardship  of  these 
Important  areas  in  the  21st  Century. 

Of  course,  people  who  are  making  hay  out 
of  this  issue  do  not  want  the  rhetoric  toned 
down;  do  not  want  emotions  to  cool:  and. 
most  of  all.  they  seem  to  want  to  forestall 
the  possibility  of  future  deliberations  based 
upon  better  information  and  more  facts 
than  we  now  have.  They  fear  they  may  be 
proven  wrong. 

I  am  willing  to  trust  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  make  wise  decisions, 
especially  if  we  take  steps  to  see  that  they 
have  better  information  upon  which  to 
make  decisions.  There's  no  reason  for  any  of 
us  to  think  that  we  are  smarter  or  morally 
superior  to  those  who  will  be  the  decision- 
makers of  the  next  century. 

We  are  a  nation  of  envirormientalists.  but 
we  must  base  our  resource  management  de- 
cisions upon  facts— upon  good  and  complete 
information. 

A  study  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  demonstrates  that  many 
Americans— despite  the  good  work  of  orga- 
nizations such  as  yours— still  do  not  know 
much  about  animals  or  wildlife  conservation 
Issues.  For  example,  only  slightly  over  half 
the  people  surveyed  knew  that  veal  does  not 
come  from  lamb.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
people  surveyed  did  not  know  that  the 
coyote  is  not  an  endangered  species. 

Residents  of  large  cities  showed  extremely 
little  knowledge  of  wildlife  and  conservation 
issues.  People  in  large  cities  who  knew  the 
least  about  wildlife  were  the  most  opposed 
to  hunting. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  play 
to  the  emotions  of  people  who  know  little 
about  wildlife.  This  makes  it  difficult  for 
your  organization  and  for  me  to  do  our 
work.  We  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  educat- 
ing people  about  wildlife  and  about  conser- 
vation in  general  so  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing that  managed  use  of  resources— 
whether  use  be  hunting,  fishing,  grazing. 
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mining  or  drilling— is  an  essential  part  of 
the  equation  of  stewardship. 

My  job  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
quires me  to  play  many  roles.  I  am  the  chief 
environmentalist,  the  chief  oil  and  gas 
driller,  the  chief  wildlife  manager,  the  chief 
coal  leaser,  the  chief  national  park  ranger, 
the  chief  dam  builder,  the  chief  purchaser 
of  wetlands  for  migratory  bird  habitat,  and 
even  the  chief  Indian  trustee,  for  America. 

In  other  words,  I  must  try  to  consider  the 
broad  public  interest  in  all  decisions  I  make. 

It  is  my  job  to  ask  every  time  we  are  faced 
with  a  resource  management  decision:  How 
will  this  affect  the  environment?  How  will 
this  help  create  jobs?  How  will  this  impact 
on  our  national  security? 

In  response  to  these  questions.  I  have 
brought  a  year  of  change  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  just  as  President 
Reagan  has  brought  a  year  of  dynamic 
change  and  progress  for  the  entire  govern- 
ment. 


These  changes  are  crucial  so  that  we  can 
restore  America's  greatness,  so  that  we  can 
protect  our  liberties,  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain our  economy  and  our  environment  for 
ourselves^  and  for  untold  generations  to 
come.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
THURSDAY 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  It  has 
been  a  long  day.  We  have  an  order  for 
the  Senate  to  convene  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow. It  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  ask  the  Senate  to  return  to 
Senate  Resolution  204  at  approximate- 
ly 10:30.  I  will  not  ask  for  a  live 
quorum  to  enforce  attendance  or  take 
other  such  measures  during  the  first 
hour  or  so  of  the  session,  since  com- 
mittees will  be  meeting  and  there  was 


no  prior  notice  of  this  change  in  our 
schedule. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  have  state- 
ments to  make,  however,  will  do  so 
before  the  hour  of  noon,  or  there- 
abouts, because  then  we  will  begin  to 
ask  Senators  to  attend  and  respond  to 
live  quorums  and  votes  to  compel  their 
attendance,  as  necessary. 


A.M. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:26  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  March  11,  1982,  at  10  a.m. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM  IN 
THE  97TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  I  wrote  that  will  appear  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturer's  Enterprise 
magazine. 

Social  Security  Reform  in  the  97th 
Congress 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  economic  program  has 
been  the  drive  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  government.  Almost  all  programs  have 
undergone  extensive  reevaluation  in  an  at- 
tempt to  assure  that  resources  are  allocated 
in  the  most  effective  way  possible. 

Social  Security  reform  has  become  one  of 
the  top  priorities  for  the  97th  Congress  be- 
cause the  system  is  quickly  approaching 
bankruptcy.  Not  surprisingly,  the  overall 
form  of  the  system  which  most  Congress- 
men support  is  also  the  most  efficient  form. 

In  particular,  it  is  more  efficient  to  main- 
tain the  Social  Security  System  in  its  origi- 
nal and  present  form  as  a  wage-based  insur- 
ance system  that  contains  certain  income 
transfer  elements  rather  than  to  change  to 
a  welfare  type  system  that  is  financed  with 
general  revenues.  By  a  wage-based  system,  I 
mean  that  the  amount  of  benefit  payments 
is  related  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  into 
the  system;  in  a  welfare  system  benefits 
don't  depend  on  the  amount  of  a  recipient's 
tax  contribution. 

Because  Social  Security  benefits  do 
depend  on  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  into 
the  system,  incentives  to  work  are  much 
higher  than  in  a  welfare  type  system.  The 
higher  incentives  lead  to  a  stronger  econo- 
my and  in  turn  to  higher  government  reve- 
nues. 

Therefore,  because  of  its  wage-based 
nature.  Social  Security  not  only  establishes 
a  national  insurance  system  but  also 
achieves  certain  income  redistribution  ob- 
jectives In  a  highly  efficient  way.  Financing 
Social  Security  with  general  revenues  would 
entail  a  significant  movement  towards  a  wel- 
fare type  system.  Its  independent  nature 
would  be  greatly  weakened;  its  efficiencies 
would  be  lost. 

The  last  major  Social  Security  reform,  the 
amendments  of  1977,  kept  the  basic  system 
Intact  by  raising  taxes  dramatically  and 
slowing  benefit  Increases.  But  as  the  97th 
Congress  began,  significant  legislative 
action  was  once  again  necessary  to  avert 
bankruptcy  of  the  system.  Given  the  large 
past  increase  in  taxes,  and  the  future  in- 
creases already  scheduled  under  the  1977 
bill,  further  tax  increases  seemed  an  unwise 
way  to  save  the  system.  This  left  only  bene- 
fit cuts. 

The  first  phase  of  movement  toward  that 
legislative  objective  in  the  97th  Congress 
began  in  the  spring  of  1981,  as  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  attempted 


to  develop  a  consensus  on  a  bipartisan  pack- 
age of  reforms.  Mark-up  of  H.R.  3207,  a 
long-term  reform  package  introduced  by 
Subcommittee  Chairman  J.  J.  Pickle,  began 
in  early  May,  after  a  long  series  of  hearings 
and  pre-mark-up  sessions. 

On  May  12,  President  Reagan  introduced 
his  own  set  of  13  proposals  to  restore  long- 
term  solvency  to  the  system.  Some  of  the 
components  of  the  Administration  plan 
were  drawn  from  representative  Pickle's 
bill,  but  others  were  significantly  different. 
The  Administration  selected  some  changes 
in  order  to  reduce  certain  "welfare  ele- 
ments" deemed  inappropriate  for  an  insur- 
ance system.  The  Subcommittee's  proposals, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  philosophically  less 
strong,  but  politically  more  attractive. 

At  the  same  time  as  he  presented  his  pro- 
posals for  long-term  reform,  the  President 
also  asked  the  Subcommittee  to  include  cer- 
tain reforms  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act.  Work  on  the  Reconciliation 
Bill  interrupted  the  Subcommittee's  efforts 
to  achieve  long-term  reform,  but  did  result 
in  the  passage  of  certain  benefit  changes 
that  were  a  compromise  between  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  and  that  of  the  Sub- 
committee. Phase  I  ended  with  the  passage 
of  the  Reconciliation  Bill. 

Phase  II  began  when  the  Social  Security 
Subcommittee  mark-up  on  H.R.  3207  re- 
sumed in  June.  By  the  end  of  July,  the 
House  Subcommittee  had  completed  much 
of  a  long  term  reform  bill.  However,  after 
the  Augtist  recess,  the  House  leadership 
suddenly  decided  not  to  allow  a  bill  to  come 
out  of  committee.  Most  likely  this  was  polit- 
ical response  to  the  Reagan  victories  on  the 
tax  and  budget  bills.  Social  Security  seemed 
a  promising  issue  to  be  exploited  by  Con- 
gressional Democrats.  Yet,  while  House 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  stated  publicly  in  Sep- 
tember that  benefit  cuts  were  not  necessary 
because  the  system's  financial  needs  could 
be  met  solely  through  interfund  borrowing, 
Congressmen  from  both  parties  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  crisis  was  more 
severe. 

On  September  24,  the  President  stepped 
bEick  from  his  earlier  position  by  suggesting 
specifically  the  reinstatement  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Presidential  task  force  to  study  the  options 
for  reform.  At  that  point,  the  House  had  al- 
ready passed  a  bill,  H.R.  4331,  that  restored 
the  minimum  benefit.  The  Senate,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  speech,  passed  a 
somewhat  different  version  of  that  bill,  and 
included  in  it  a  provision  for  borrowing 
among  the  trust  funds.  After  some  haggling 
between  the  two  Houses,  a  final  compromise 
bill  was  produced  that  allows  interfund  bor- 
rowing for  12  months  and  reinstates  the 
minimum  benefit  for  present  beneficiaries. 
These  steps  by  the  97th  Congress  and  the 
President  brought  the  second  phase  of 
Social  Security  reform  to  an  end. 

While  the  first  phase  began  with  a  biparti- 
san spirit,  it  ended  with  party  confronta- 
tion. The  second  phase  involved  hardening 
of  positions  on  both  sides,  as  each  sought  to 
gain  politically,  or  at  least  to  minimize 
losses.  Finally  we  have  come  to  a  third 
phase  where,  I  hope,  we  can  put  aside  parti- 
san differences  and  come  to  an  agreement 


on  a  package  of  long-term  reforms  for  the 
Social  Security  System. 

The  Presidential  task  force  must  report  by 
December  31.  1982.  the  same  day  as  inter- 
fund borrowing  ends.  Since  the  trust  funds 
will  be  largely  depleted  by  then,  there 
should  be  strong  pressure  to  produce  a  bill 
by  the  end  of  1982.  or  shortly  thereafter.  A 

lame  duck'  session  of  Congress,  which 
would  minimize  the  political  obstacles  to 
reform,  is  a  strong  possibility. 

As  a  member  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee. I  have  been  involved  closely  in 
the  long  legislative  battle  to  reform  Social 
Security.  I  have  tentatively  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive 8-point  plan  for  saving  the 
system  that  I  believe  is  just  and  consistent 
with  the  previous  bipartisan  movement  for 
reform. 

There  are  several  changes  in  the  system 
which  should  have  broad  support.  The  first 
in  this  category  of  noncontroversial  reforms 
is  the  separation  of  the  trust  funds  from  the 
general  budget,  thereby  making  them  an 
off-budget  item.  Separation  would  keep  ben- 
efit cuts  from  being  interpreted  as  a  way  to 
help  balance  the  budget,  would  help  depoli- 
ticize  the  issue  of  reform,  and  would  be  a 
step  away  from  using  general  revenues. 
Moreover,  it  would  eliminate  biases  in  the 
overall  budget  process  because  surpluses  in 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds  could  no 
longer  mask  budget  deficits.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.R.  4773,  to  make  this  separa- 
tion. It  has  the  strong  support  of  a  biparti- 
san coalition  ranging  from  Barber  Conable 
to  Claude  Pepper. 

The  second  component  of  my  plan,  the 
disability  reforms  contained  in  the  Pickle 
bill,  should  also  be  included  in  this  list  of 
noncontroversial  reforms.  These  have  al- 
ready been  approved  in  subcommittee  mark- 
up and  involve  slight  savings. 

Third,  we  also  need  to  reform  the  adminis- 
tration of  benefit  payments  to  avoid  pay- 
ments to  deceased  persons,  such  as  those 
amounting  to  approximately  $100  million 
that  were  disclosed  last  September.  I  have 
also  introduced  a  separate  bill  to  accomplish 
this,  H.R.  5188,  but  this  death  fraud  reform 
should  be  included  in  any  comprehensive 
package. 

Fourth  in  my  package  is  the  coverage  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  new  federal  em- 
ployees under  Social  Security.  Exclusion  of 
these  groups  whi'e  the  rest  of  society  must 
participate  cannot  be  justified. 

Fifth,  the  benefit  replacement  rate,  the 
relationship  of  Income  from  Social  Security 
to  pre-retirement  earnings,  should  be  re- 
duced from  the  42  percent  current  level  to 
its  39  percent  historical  level.  This  would 
correct  a  technical  error  In  the  1972  legisla- 
tion that  allowed  the  replacement  rate  to 
rise. 

Sixth,  starting  in  1990,  the  retirement  age 
should  gradually  be  raised  to  age  66.  This 
should  close  the  long  term  financial  gap  the 
system  faces.  Without  such  a  change,  the 
system  cannot  be  maintained  intact. 

Seventh,  interfund  borrowing  should  be 
allowed,  but  only  as  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-term  plan. 

While  these  seven  provisions  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  short  and  long  term  financ- 
ing in  a  not-too-troubled  economy,  it  is  im- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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portant  to  provide  the  means  of  financing  if 
very  adverse  economic  conditions  come  to 
pass.  As  my  eighth  point.  I  propose  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  trigger  system  for  the 
COLA.  When  the  combined  trust  fund  re- 
serves fall  below  a  preset  dangerously  low 
level  the  COLA  would  be  reduced  from  100 
percent  of  the  change  in  the  CPI  to  some 
specified  lower  percentage  of  the  change  in 
the  CPI.  Note  this  triggered  COLA  change 
would  never  lower  benefits,  but  only  would 
keep  them  temporarily  from  rising  as  quicl(- 
ly.  Once  in  place,  the  trigger  may  never  be 
used,  but  It  provides  important  security  for 
the  system. 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  a  bill  containing 
these  eight  points  would  solve  the  problems 
of  the  system.  There  are.  of  course,  other 
accepUble  plans,  but  I  feel  that  this  one 
provides  a  compromise  framework  that 
could  gain  wide  support. 

Both  Houses  are  well  aware  of  the  ap- 
proaching crisis.  It  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress can  now  put  aside  the  political  differ- 
ences which  stopped  meaningful  Social  Se- 
curity reform  from  being  passed  last  year. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  all  the  American 
people  be  assured  of  a  healthy  Social  Secu- 
rity System.* 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  U.N. 
AND  THE  ANTI-ISRAEL  CAM- 
PAIGN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  integrity  of  the  United  Nations, 
cosponsored  by  my  colleagues  Jona- 
than Bingham.  Bill  Broosifield,  Ben 
Rosenthal,  Clay  Shaw,  and  Charlie 
Wilson. 

For  too  many  years,  the  podium  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  employed 
by  a  large  number  of  member  nations 
to  hurl  invectives  against  democratic, 
pro-Western  states  while  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  in  aggression-torn 
countries  such  as  Afghanistan,  Poland, 
and  Vietnam  is  ignored. 

No  nation  has  been  a  more  frequent 
victim  of  this  shameful  double  stand- 
ard than  Israel.  Prom  the  Infamous 
resolution  equating  Zionism  with 
racism,  to  the  February  5,  1982,  pro- 
nouncement that  Israel  "is  not  a 
peace-loving  member  state  and  that  it 
has  not  carried  out  its  obligations 
under  the  Charter."  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  have  strained 
the  fabric  of  honor  and  respectability 
that  once  was  associated  with  that  in- 
stitution. 

The  United  States  may  have  contrib- 
uted in  part  to  this  continuing  degra- 
dation of  the  charter  by  failing  to  pro- 
test vigorously  enough— or  to  act  with 
sufficient  resolution— in  the  face  of 
such  hypocrisy. 

Now  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an 
effort  may  be  underway  to  suspend  Is- 
rael's participation  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, or  to  expel  Israel  from  that 
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body,  in  plain  contravention  of  the 
charter  and  the  principles  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  was  founded. 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  response  to 
such  a  njove  by  the  General  Assembly 
must  be  set  forth  clearly,  in  advance 
of  any  overt  move  against  Israel,  so 
that  member  nations  fully  understand 
the  implications  of  their  contemplated 
illegal  act.  In  light  of  the  imminence 
and  severity  of  the  threat  against 
Israel  and  the  integrity  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  generalized  warnings  are  not 
a  sufficient  deterrent.  We  must  not 
shrink  from  stating  forcefully  and 
with  specificity  what  action  the  Con- 
gress would  pursue  should  the  General 
Assembly  make  such  a  mockery  of  its 
original  Ideals. 

Accordingly,  my  legislation  provides 
that  if  the  General  Assembly  illegally 
acts  to  suspend,  expel,  or  in  any  other 
manner  abridge  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  membership  of  any  democrat- 
ic nation,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  suspend  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  General  Assembly 
and  withhold  its  assessed  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  until  such  time 
as  the  illegal  act  is  rectified. 

The  full  text  reads  as  follows: 
House  Cohcurrent  Resolution  in  Support 

OF  THE  Integrity  op  the  Charter  op  the 

United  Nations 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Charter 
clearly  establishes  the  universality  of  the 
United  Nations  membership;  and 

Whereas  the  Charter  further  stipulates 
that  United  Nations  members  may  be  ex- 
pelled or  suspended  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly only  "upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council";  and 

Whereas  a  move  by  the  General  Assembly 
that  would  illegally  deny  any  democratic 
state  its  credentials  in  the  Assembly  would 
be  a  direct  violation  of  these  provisions  of 
the  Charter:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  if  any  democratic  state  is  il- 
legally expelled,  suspended,  denied  ite  cre- 
dentials, or  in  any  other  manner  denied  its 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
will: 

(1)  suspend  its  participation  in  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  and 

(2)  withhold  its  assessed  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  until  this  illegal  action 
Is  rectified;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Department  of 
State  is  directed  to  communicate  these  con- 
cerns to  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.* 


THE  TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 

WATERWAY   SHOULD   BE   COM- 
PLETED 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.   WHITEHURST.   Mr.   Speaker. 

so  often  those  of  us  who  do  not  live  in 

the  affected  area  are  ignorant  of  the 
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real  benefits  that  flow  from  a  public 
works  project.  It  is  significant  that  we 
never  use  the  term  "pork  barrel"  for 
projects  in  our  own  districts. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  old  friends  in  Corinth. 
Miss.,  and  while  I  was  there  I  took  the 
occasion  to  make  both  an  aerial  and  a 
ground  inspection  of  the  nearby  sec- 
tion of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway project.  Quite  frankly,  I  had 
not  been  sympathetic  to  this  project 
in  the  past,  primarily  because  of  the 
high  cost.  However,  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  am  greatly  impressed  by  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
completion,  and  the  potential  for  eco- 
nomic growth  that  it  presents  to  the 
people  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama,  ajt,  well  as  Kentucky  and 
Florida. 

Puthermore.  it  would  be  madness  to 
halt  funding  at  this  point,  when  con- 
struction is  so  far  advanced  toward 
completion.  I  am  therefore  delighted 
to  share  this  view  with  my  colleagues 
and  to  urge  that  at  the  appropriate 
time  we  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
complete  it.  I  fully  concur  with  the 
statement  in  the  March  1981  progress 
report  that. 

To  slow  or  halt  construction  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway  would  be  an 
unconscionable  breach  of  faith  to  all  its  po- 
tential beneficiaries. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


POOR  POUCY  AND  EROSION 
BANKRUPT  FARMING 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Wedne$day,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  yet  another  indi- 
cation that  there  is  growing  awareness 
throughout  the  country  of  the  dan- 
gers of  soil  erosion.  I  include  in  the 
Record,  a  recent  story  by  Mr.  Neil 
Sampson,  vice  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  Farm  magazine. 

Mr.  Sampson  relates  the  impact  of 
the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  Federal  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams and  their  ultimate  impact  on 
our  never-ending  effort  to  stem  the 
loss  of  this  most  important  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

As  we  talk  about  the  financial  prob- 
lems facing  agriculture,  the  controver- 
sies surrounding  the  management  of 
federally  owned  natural  resources,  and 
other  environmental  issues,  it  is  equal- 
ly important  to  recognize  the  role  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  play  in 
arresting  the  tremendous  loss  of  our 
productive  soils.  Mr.  Sampson  very  viv- 
idly explains  the  issues  involved  and  I 
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hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read  and 
think  about  his  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
Poor  Policy  And  Erosion  Bankrupt 
Farming 
(By  Neil  Sampson) 
American  agriculture  is  headed  straight 
for  bankruptcy.  The  signs  are  primarily  fi- 
nancial and  environmental.  The  number  of 
farm  and  farm  business  failures  and  foreclo- 
sures is  growing  at  a  shocking  rate.  Soil  ero- 
sion,  farmland   conversion,   water  and  soil 
quality  problems  are  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions. 

Farm  financial  problems  and  soil  erosion 
are  directly  related.  When  agriculture  is  op- 
erating in  the  red,  there  are  only  two 
sources  of  reserve  capital  with  which  to 
cover  losses:  the  bank  accounts  and  credit 
ratings  of  farmers  themselves,  and  the  fer- 
tility and  strength  of  the  soil. 

Farmers  are  trying  to  survive  financially 
by  farming  the  land  as  intensively  as  possi- 
ble, extracting  as  many  bushels  as  they  can, 
and  hoping  that  the  returns  will  cover  ex- 
penses. In  the  process,  the  land  is  likely  to 
be  damaged,  often  permanently.  As  the  in- 
herent productivity  of  the  land  drops,  it 
costs  more  and  more  to  extract  each  bushel, 
tightening  the  financial  noose.  All  too  often, 
however,  there  is  little  choice.  It  is  either 
abuse  the  land  this  year  and  try  to  hold  on 
for  one  more  year,  or  go  broke  now. 

Without  farm  profits,  only  government 
subsidies  can  keep  farmers  solvent.  But  few 
people  seriously  believe  that  there  could  (or 
should)  be  federal  subsidies  of  the  scale 
needed  to  offset  the  billions  of  dollars  being 
lost  by  farmers  who  produce  grtim  for  more 
than  $5  per  bushel,  then  se'.i  it  for  $3.50. 
Today's  market,  dominated  by  exports  and 
world  prices,  is  strangling  American  farm- 
ers. It  must  be  changed.  We  must  sell  less 
abroad,  but  for  a  fair  price. 

Despite  considerable  evidence  that  federal 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs  need 
revamping,  there  remains  much  to  be  done 
before  effective  action  in  Washington  seems 
likely.  Much  work  has  already  been  done. 
The  long-awaited  Resource  Conservation 
Act  (RCA)  proposal  is  being  circulated  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block,  an 
avowed  supporter  of  more  effective  conser- 
vation programs.  The  1981  Farm  Bill  con- 
tains several  new  conservation  sections. 

But  one  thing  is  still  lacking:  a  broadly 
conceived  policy  outlining  national  food,  ag- 
riculture and  resource  goals  and  objectives. 
The  frustration  of  trying  to  design  either 
farm  or  conservation  policy  without  any 
vision  of  what  is  needed  brings  to  mind  the 
Alice  in  Wonderland  admonition  that  if  you 
don't  know  where  you  are  heading,  it  mat- 
ters little  which  direction  you  take  or  the 
pace  at  which  you  proceed. 

In  his  RCA  proposal.  Block  told  the 
Senate  that  USDA  had  found  "a  [>otential 
for  tremendous  pressure  on  America's  soil 
and  water  resources  .  .  .  soil  erosion  that  is 
reducing  upstream  fl(x>d  damages."  "These 
effects  alone,"  he  noted,  'could  bring  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  the  c<}st  of  producing 
and  buying  food  and  fiber."  Calling  the  re- 
source problems  "serious, "  Block  urged  Con- 
gress to  help,  "Identify  the  most  pressing 
and  urgent  problems  and  take  the  most  ef- 
fective action  we  can  devise  to  address 
them." 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  real  world  at 
USDA,  agency  managers  are  facing  Reagan- 
ordered  1982  budget  cuts  that  would,  if  al- 
lowed by  Congress,  result  in  a  25  percent  to 
30  percent  reduction  under  1981  program 
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levels.  In  1983,  the  budget  scenario  gets 
even  grimmer,  with  rumors  abounding  in 
Washington  that  the  internal  budget  work- 
sheets used  by  staffers  at  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  show  all  federal  re- 
source conservation  programs,  in  all  depart- 
ments, completely  abolished  by  1984.  At 
USDA,  sources  say.  initial  1983  budget  pro- 
posals show  a  near-half  reduction,  with 
some  programs  going  completely  into  block 
grants,  others  slashed  in  half  or  simply  dis- 
appearing. 

What  that  means,  it  appears,  is  that  de- 
spite public  concern  for  the  current  state  of 
the  nation's  soil  and  water  resources  and 
strong  public  support  for  public  spending  to 
keep  the  nation's  agricultural  lands  produc- 
tive, the  Reagan  Administration  could  end 
up  slowly  strangling  those  efforts.  Without 
national  goals  to  focus  upon,  there  is  little 
chance  to  overcome  the  current  push  to 
reduce  federal  spending  in  all  but  the  de- 
fense programs.  Such  efforts  will,  we  are 
told,  revitalize  the  economy  and  strengthen 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves. 

The  irony  of  such  policies  is  that  the 
stalemate  on  farm  policy,  coupled  with  to- 
tally inadequate  funding  for  an  effective 
soil  and  water  conservation  effort,  is  poten- 
tially the  most  serious  threat  to  national 
strength  today. 

Soil  erosion  rates— by  some  indications 
the  highest  and  most  damaging  in  history- 
must  be  dramatically  slowed,  then  reversed. 
The  conversion  of  a  million  or  more  produc- 
tive acres  into  non-farm  uses  each  year 
must  l>e  stopped. 

These  problems,  difficult  and  complex  as 
they  are.  must  be  treated  together,  not  sep- 
arately. They  must  be  debated  in  the  con- 
text of  a  set  of  policy  goals  that  looks  for- 
ward and  establishes  a  vision  of  what  the 
American  food  and  agricultural  system 
should  produce— and  not  produce— to  the 
benefit  of  both  farmers  and  consumers. 

That  is  not  a  matter  for  consideration 
sometime  in  the  next  decade:  it  is  an  urgent 
issue  for  1982.  The  issue  is  not  whether  we 
will  have  some  farms  go  out  of  business— 
but  whether  the  nation's  economy  can 
much  longer  tolerate  the  biological  deficit 
financing  that  currently  characterizes  agri- 
culture. The  time  is  now.  before  either  eco- 
nomic or  environmental  conditions  reach  a 
critical  stage  that  precludes  rational  think- 
ing and  debate.  The  RCA  proposal  and  the 
Farm  Bill  only  start  that  process.  Now  it  is 
up  to  the  people  to  insist  that  Congress  get 
on  with  it.« 


PROPOSES  GIVING  FEDERAL 
CHECKS  LIFE  OF  ONLY  6 
MONTHS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  I  introduced  legislation  to 
help  the  financially  troubled  social  se- 
curity system,  by  giving  Federal 
checks  a  lifespan  of  6  months. 

Right  now.  a  Government  check  is 
negotiable  for  ever  and  ever.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  are  tied  up  in 
checks  issued  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  that  may  never  be  cashed. 

This  causes  two  difficulties. 
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First,  an  estimated  $200  million  has 
been  <iebited  from  the  s(x:ial  security 
fund  for  these  old  and  uncashed 
checks.  That  is  money  that  is  no 
longer  earning  interest  for  the  fund, 
since  the  fund  is  now  buying  Treasury 
notes  that  pay  13  percent  a  year. 

Second,  social  security  checks  that 
are  cashed  go  back  into  a  giant  Gov- 
ernment mill.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration never  knows  which  of  its 
checks  have  been  cashed  and  which 
have  not.  Checks  may  be  mailed  to  a 
person  and  indefinitely  go  uncashed. 
Nobody  in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  alerted  to  the  fact.  The 
person  may  have  died  and  the  checks 
ought  to  be  stopped.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  person  may  have  become 
senile  and  need  help.  If  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  saw  the  re- 
turned checks  that  are  cashed,  it  could 
take  action— stopping  the  uncashed 
checks  to  the  deceased  and  putting 
local  social  services  in  touch  with  a 
senile  citizen. 

My  bill,  H.R.  5745,  would  declare 
that  Federal  checks  have  a  lifetime  of 
6  months,  which  is  standard  for  com- 
mercial checks.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  can  then  recoup  any 
losses  from  checks  that  simply  disap- 
pear into  a  void,  as  many  do  and 
always  will  when  you  are  dealing  with 
more  than  30  million  checks  a  month. 

I  have  also  written  the  Treasury  De- 
partment urging  it  to  restructure  its 
check  issuing  system  so  that  checks 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  s(x;ial  security 
funds  will  be  returned  to  the  Socisd 
Security  Administration. 

The  sums  we  are  talking  about  are 
not  large  enough  to  cure  all  the  prob- 
lems of  social  security  funding.  In  fact, 
they  are  really  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
a  $140  billion-a-year-plus  system.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  should  ignore 
them.  Rrst.  every  little  bit  helps. 
Second,  when  there  is  a  clear  and  obvi- 
ous botchup— as  we  have  with  checks 
left  to  float  in  oblivion— the  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  take  cor- 
rective action. 

Federal  checks  had  a  restricted  life- 
time until  1957.  As  the  Treasury  en- 
tered the  early  days  of  computeriza- 
tion, it  found  the  old  system  of  sorting 
checks  by  issuing  agency  to  be  a  prob- 
lem while  outdated  checks  presented 
for  cashing  could  not  be  handled  by 
primitive  equipment.  The  Treasury 
asked  for  the  change  in  the  statutes  in 
1957.  consolidating  all  Federal  ac- 
counts into  one  massive  system  and 
eliminating  the  expiry  time  on  nego- 
tiability. 

That  change  solved  the  problems 
faced  by  a  primitive  computer  system. 
But  it  has  caused  others.  Computer 
technology  has  advanced  a  great  deal 
in  the  last  quarter  century.  It  is  time 
we  eliminated  the  problems  caused  by 
the  1957  changes.* 
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NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY  WEEK 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

or  NEW  HEXICO 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers (NSPE)  has  commended  the 
action  of  Congress  in  establishing  the 
week  of  February  28-March  6  as  Na- 
tional Construction  Industry  Week. 

The  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  is  composed  of  80,000  mem- 
bers in  54  State  and  territorial  affili- 
ated societies  engaged  in  all  facets  of 
construction.  This  includes  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  design  and  manufac- 
ture of  building  materials  and  equip- 
ment: those  in  engineering  design 
firms  engaged  in  the  design  of  build- 
ings, structures,  and  facilities;  those  in 
construction  and  subcontracting  firms 
responsible  for  the  actual  construc- 
tion; and  those  employed  by  public 
and  private  owners  of  constructed  fa- 
cilities.* 


SOLVING  FARM  PROBLEMS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  March  10,  1982, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Solving  Farii  Problems 

The  depression-like  conditions  in  the 
bousing  and  automobile  industries  are  well- 
known,  but  Americans  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  acute  problems  faced  by 
farmers.  Two  consecutive  years  of  unprofit- 
able operations  have  pushed  many  farmers 
to  the  brink  of  economic  disaster.  The  pros- 
pects for  a  quick  recovery  are  not  good. 

The  basic  problem  has  been  one  of  rising 
production  costs  and  falling  crop  prices.  In 
1981.  good  weather  and  more  planting  led  to 
a  bumper  crop  which,  when  combined  with 
a  soft  economy  world-wide  and  slack  ex- 
ports, depressed  commodity  prices.  Those 
prices  fell  every  month  in  1981  (the  first 
time  such  a  thing  has  happened  since  the 
Great  Depression),  closing  out  13  percent 
lower  than  in  1980.  At  the  same  time,  pro- 
duction costs  continued  to  rise.  They  went 
up  approximately  10  percent  in  1981  after 
an  unusually  steep  climb  in  1980.  Fertilizer. 
seed,  fuel,  and  interest  rates  were  all  up 
sharply.  It  now  costs  a  farmer  half  again  as 
much  to  produce  his  commodities  as  it  did 
only  four  years  ago. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  has  caused  a  dra- 
matic decline  in  net  farm  income.  After  a 
good  year  in  1979,  farmers  in  1980  saw  their 
net  income,  adjusted  for  inflation,  plummet 
to  the  lowest  level  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Net  farm  income  slid  even  lower  in 
1981  to  a  level  of  about  $19  billion.  There 
may  be  a  further  decline  this  year. 

Several  specific  steps  to  help  the  farmer 
pull  through  these  hard  times  should  be 
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given  serious  consideration.  We  might 
broaden  his  access  to  credit,  expand  storage 
facilities  for  his  crops,  increase  his  opportu- 
nities for^work  off  the  farm,  help  him  im- 
prove his  marketing  techniques,  and  expand 
his  direct  contact  with  consumers.  However, 
the  two  most  important  steps  to  assist  him 
are  more  difficult:  We  must  boost  agricul- 
tural exports  and  bring  interest  rates  down. 

Over  the  past  decade,  exports  have 
become  the  mainstay  of  our  farm  economy. 
Two  of  every  five  acres  harvested  in  the 
United  States  last  year  produced  for  the 
export  market.  Our  farmers  have  set  twelve 
export  records  in  twelve  years  despite  a  per- 
formance last  year  that  was  not  as  strong  as 
had  been  anticipated.  Although  several  fac- 
tors—such as  growth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, rising  demand  for  better  diets  ia  other 
nations,  and  less  foreign  land  which  can  be 
committed  to  the  production  of  food— indi- 
cate more  exports  for  the  American  farmer 
over  the  long  term,  he  may  face  ups  and 
downs  in  demand  during  the  next  few  years. 
For  example,  a  thirteenth  farm  export 
record  will  probably  not  be  set  this  year.  We 
must  be  more  active  than  ever  in  our  work 
to  promote  farm  exports. 

First,  we  must  improve  our  access  to  mar- 
kets in  other  countries.  This  means  oppos- 
ing the  massive  export  subsidies  used  by  the 
European  Economic  Community  in  an 
effort  to  undersell  us  abroad.  It  also  means 
that  we  should  try  to  lower  barriers  to  our 
exports,  such  as  those  now  in  existence  in 
Japan.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  be  cau- 
tious about  the  tendency  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic industries  with  unfair  restrictions  on 
imtxirts  since  such  restrictions  could  well 
lead  to  retaliation  against  our  farm  exports. 
We  must  expand  our  programs  to  develop 
markets  and  provide  commercial  loans  as  we 
orient  those  programs  more  toward  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  nations  which  soon  will  replace 
Japan  and  the  developed  countries  of 
Europe  as  our  principal  buyers. 

Second,  we  must  Improve  our  ability  to  de- 
liver our  farm  products  to  markets  abroad. 
This  means  that  we  do  a  better  job  of  main- 
taining our  agricultural  infrastructure  and 
cutting  regulations  which  create  domestic 
barriers  to  our  exports.  It  also  means  that 
we  should  strive  for  more  efficiency  in  the 
export  sector,  perhaps  by  stimulating 
export  programs  among  co-ops  or  by  pro- 
moting export  trading  companies. 

Third,  we  should  try  to  minimize  erratic 
fluctuations  In  export  demand,  fluctuations 
which  have  led  to  considerable  variation  in 
net  farm  income  over  the  past  decade.  The 
pursuit  of  bilateral  purchase-supply  agree- 
ments with  Mexico,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  very  help- 
ful in  this  connection.  Embargoes,  which 
have  damaged  our  reputation  as  a  reliable 
supplier  and  prompted  our  customers  to 
look  elsewhere  for  their  purchases,  basically 
should  not  be  used  to  achieve  foreign  policy 
goals. 

Farming  is  capital-intensive,  and  farm 
debt  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  five 
years.  Those  farms  with  large  borrowing  rel- 
ative to  assets,  mainly  beginning  and  fast- 
growing  ones,  have  been  hit  hard.  Defaults 
and  delinquencies  are  up  sharply. 

It  is  clear  that  an  assault  on  high  interest 
rates  is  the  other  major  action  we  need  to 
take.  High  interest  rates  are  the  major  cost 
production  burden  carried  by  our  farmers. 
Interest  costs  last  year  were  up  19  percent 
over  the  1980  level,  with  farmers  paying 
almost  as  much  for  money  as  they  paid  for 
their  fuel  and  labor  combined.  Outlays  for 
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interest  reached  $19  billion  in  1981,  an  im- 
mense sum  equal  to  net  farm  income  that 
year. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cit is  a  primary  cause  of  high  interest  rates. 
The  deficit  undermines  investors'  confi- 
dence in  the  economy  and  forces  the  federal 
government  to  borrow  an  excessive  amount, 
thus  crowding  others  out  of  credit  markets 
and  driving  interest  rates  up.  As  long  as  the 
federal  government  must  borrow  heavily  to 
finance  the  deficit,  interest  rates  will  stay 
high. 

The  present  economic  program  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  depends  on  a  loose 
fiscal  policy  (the  deficit  is  huge)  and  a  tight 
monetary  policy  (the  supply  of  money  is 
growing  very  slowly  and  interest  rates  are 
high).  The  difficulty  with  such  a  program  is 
that  it  throws  onto  monetary  policy  the 
entire  burden  of  the  fight  against  inflation. 
This  approach  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
it  should  be.  What  is  needed  is  a  fundamen- 
tal shift  in  the  mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  Our  goal  should  be  to  tighten  fiscal 
policy  (move  the  budget  rapidly  toward  bal- 
ance) so  that  monetary  policy  can  be  re- 
laxed (the  supply  of  money  can  be  allowed 
to  grow  somewhat  more  rapidly).  One  im- 
portant result  of  such  a  shift  would  be  a  de- 
cline in  the  interest  rates  which  are  proving 
to  be  so  harmful  to  farmers.* 


IN  THE  BEGINNING-NOT  GOD. 
BUT  THE  IRS 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  beginning  was  not  God. 
but  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Then  came  God  with  His  great  celes- 
tial construction  project— the  creation 
of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

It  had  to  be  so.  else  who  would  have 
collected  the  taxes  to  pay  for  all  the 
Federal  inspections— or  who  would 
have  furnished  the  W-4's  to  determine 
the  withholding  tax  of  those  white- 
collared  heavenly  paper  shufflers  and 
those  blue-collared  working  angels. 
And  certainly  God  could  not  be  relied 
on  to  file  those  quarterly  employer 
taxes  without  being  made  to  feel  the 
awesome  power  of  the  IRS. 

Since  the  best  way  to  get  a  taxpay- 
er's attention  is  to  smash  the  person 
next  to  him,  the  IRS  went  after  Satan. 
They  seized  his  possessions,  including 
his  last  suit  of  clothes,  and  embar- 
rassed him  so  badly  that  he  is  still  a 
ripe  red. 

The  biggest  problem  the  IRS  had 
with  old  Belzebub's  estate  was  how  to 
dispose  of  that  kind  of  hot  property 
which  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tracks,  populated  with  spiritual  slum- 
dwellers,  not  suited  for  development, 
and  infested  with  rats. 

And  God  was  impressed— impressed 
that  the  IRS  could  kick  the  devil  out 
of  things  like  that. 
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But  deep  down,  over  the  years,  God 
has  had  to  smile  because  the  IRS  has 
never  had  much  luck  in  getting  good 
value  for  property  they  seize  from  tax- 
payers. In  fact,  since  there  was  no  sale 
for  the  devil's  land,  the  IRS  has  been 
doing  their  best  ever  since  to  give  the 
people  hell. 

So,  if  the  IRS  regulated  the  Creator 
and  creation,  and  expanded  the  devil's 
work,  who  would  daresay  they  are  not 
qualified  to  be  the  czar  of  religion  on 
Earth.  Who  has  more  of  an  original 
claim  to  qualify  and  regulate  your 
churches  and  religious  schools?  After 
all.  there  is  no  known  weapon  so  awe- 
some as  an  IRS-manned  qualification 
checklist  equipped  with  an  exemption 
and  deduction  weapons  system  pow- 
ered by  audit  and  locked  onto  target 
by  a  W-4  guidance  system. 
Lo,  if  the  days  of  Earth  are  numbered  and 

fire  is  to  be  her  end. 
Will  it  come  as  one  last  desperate  ploy  be- 
cause an  IRS  seizure  pends?* 


THE  PAIR-SOCIETY  FANTASY 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  quite  certain  that  the  readership 
of  Newsweek  exceeds  that  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  but  in  the  thought 
that  there  might  be  a  segment  of  the 
reading  audience  of  this  journal  that 
missed  the  March  15  issue  of  News- 
week, I  think  it  worthwhile  to  give 
them  the  pleasure  of  one  of  the  best 
satires  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

In  a  day  when  we  take  our  rights  to 
unbelievable  ends,  Mr.  Jack  P.  Raw- 
lins, who  teaches  English  at  California 
State  University,  Chico,  has  produced 
a  remarkable  deflating  essay.  He  is  to 
be  commended  for  such  a  piece  of  eru- 
dite writing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  his  article, 
"The  Fair-Society  Fantasy,"  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Thi  Fair-Society  Fantasy 

Perhaps  we  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot 
when  our  Founding  Fathers  declared  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal"  and  didn't  stop 
to  define  their  terms. 

Whatever  the  origin,  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived in  humanity  and  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions. Certain  populations,  it  was  evi- 
dent, were  being  treated  unfairly.  Some- 
thing would  have  to  be  done  to  rectify  the 
situation.  Since  the  people  refused  to  per- 
fect themselves,  the  Federal  government 
would  legislate  them  into  perfection.  Fair- 
ness by  Federal  mandate  and  Supreme 
Court  precedent  became  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Once  we  became  practiced  in  the  art,  we 
widened  our  field  of  vision.  Not  only  blacks 
were  treated  unfairly.  Injustice  was,  in  fact, 
all  around  us.  Chicanos,  Italians,  Indians 
and  other  groups  suffered,  too.  Women  were 
victims  of  a  subtle  kind  of  unfairness  that 
paraded  itself  as  privilege. 
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In  our  newfound  wisdom,  we  realized  that 
there  is  no  group  that  is  not  the  victim  of 
some  prejudice,  disenfranchisement  or  in- 
justice. Vietman  veterans  are  wished  into 
never-never  land  by  a  nation  that  has  made 
them  a  symbol  of  something  we  want  to 
forget.  The  rich  are  abused  by  paparazzi 
and  a  graduate  income  tax.  The  fat  are  dis- 
owned by  the  fashion  industry.  Ex-convicts 
are  stereotyped  as  criminals.  People  think 
all  old  people  dodder. 

logistics 

By  the  '705  we  realized  that  unfairness  is 
institutionalized  in  our  ways  of  seeing  and 
fabricating  the  world.  Standard  English 
condemns  women  to  second-class  citizenship 
by  its  decree  that  the  impersonal  individual 
shall  be  called  "him,"  and  it  associates 
"black"  with  evil  and  fear.  Curbs  and  stair- 
ways are  unfair  to  those  in  wheelchairs  who 
can't  negotiate  them.  Right-handed  drink- 
ing fountains  and  scissors  discriminate 
against  lefties.  The  deaf,  the  mute  and  the 
mentally  retarded  find  the  door  to  fuU  citi- 
zenship blocked  as  much  by  the  logistics  of 
circumstance  as  by  bigotry. 

And,  in  fact,  if  you  squint  Just  right,  fair- 
ness itself  is  unfair,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean— hence  affirmative  action,  that  mind- 
boggling  invention  that  decrees  that  the 
only  way  to  rectify  past  unfairness  is  to  be 
unfair  to  those  who  benefited  from  it. 

All  these  injustices  and  more  our  govern- 
ment has  taken  upon  itself  to  correct, 
mainly  by  publishing  an  ever-growing  list  of 
criteria  that  shall  not  be  considered  in  inter- 
personal relations  if  one  wants  to  hold  on  to 
one's  Federal  funding.  The  list  now  includes 
race,  sex,  age,  religion,  national  origin,  Eng- 
lish-language skills,  criminal  record,  any  ob- 
jective test  score  or  any  subjective  personal 
opinion.  It  was  even  suggested  not  long  ago 
that  it  was  unfair  to  consider  intelligence  as 
a  factor  in  selecting  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, though  this  was  thought  extreme— an 
idea  whose  time  has  not  come.  This  list  of 
things  not  to  be  considered  may  in  retro- 
spect prove  to  be  the  prime  symbol  of  Amer- 
ican social  morality  in  the  twentieth  centu- 
ry. 

Now,  I'm  not  against  any  of  this  in  princi- 
ple, and  in  fact  the  problem  with  fairness  by 
legislation  is  that  it's  impossible  for  a 
decent  person  to  stand  up  and  say,  "I'm 
against  treating  people  fairly."  Would  that 
everyone  treated  everyone  wonderfully.  The 
problem  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  thing;  the 
problem  is  in  the  working  out  of  the  thing. 
Fairness  by  legislative  fiat  doesn't  work,  and 
the  reason  why  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  a  world 
where  fairness  is  prescribed  by  law  and  en- 
forced by  the  courts,  the  law  becomes  med- 
dlesome, dangerously  subjective,  infinitely 
convoluted  and  picky,  the  courts  become 
hopelessly  overburdened  and  the  people 
become  habitually  litigious. 

I  recently  gained  some  insight  into  the 
business  of  fairness  when  I  gave  an  essay  as- 
signment to  my  college  freshman  composi- 
tion class.  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  about  a 
time  they  were  treated  with  extreme  unfair- 
ness. The  results  were  eye  opening.  One  stu- 
dent told  about  the  time  he  failed  to  qua- 
lilfy  for  a  national  scholastic  award  and  his 
school  principal  refused  to  give  him  the 
award  anyway,  even  though  the  student, 
whose  mother  was  on  the  school  board, 
threatened  to  get  the  principal  fired.  An- 
other wrote  of  the  time  he  killed  two  people 
in  a  car  accident  apparently  caused  by  his 
carelessness,  and  his  parents  took  his  car 
keys  away  for  a  time  thereafter.  No  joke. 
T  :e  point  I  took  from  these  and  similar 
tales  was  that  fairness  is  a  treacherous  con- 
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cept  that  beguiles  the  average  freshman, 
lobbyist  or  congressman  who  uses  it. 

What  really  is  fair?  I  don't  know— in  fact 
it  has  been  quite  the  work  of  my  youth  and 
adulthood  to  figure  it  out,  and  all  signs  are 
that  it  will  occupy  my  old  age  as  well.  I  only 
wish  my  government  shared  my  sense  of  our 
limited  wisdom  about  it.  Fairness  is  simply 
not  a  workable  legal  concept.  It's  like  nice- 
ness  that  way— and  I  half  expect  to  hear 
any  day  now  that  the  government  has 
passed  a  new  law  requiring  us  all  to  be  nice. 

NtllfBERS 

The  freedom  lo  be  unfair  may  be  an  in- 
alienable right,  of  man  as  well  as  nature. 
How  I  embrace  my  fellow  men  and  women, 
or  if  I  ever  manage  to  at  all.  is  my  business. 
It  is  the  business  of  life  to  devise  personal 
solutions  to  such  great  human  problems.  It 
is  beyond  both  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of 
our  government  to  prescribe  national  solu- 
tions to  them.  Our  governmental  programs 
designed  to  insure  fairness  are  finally  little 
more  than  a  national  disaffection  with 
human  judgment  and  an  embraring  of  cal- 
culation in  its  place.  Judgment  Is  too  suscep- 
tible to  abuse  and  error;  caluculation  is 
clean.  We  no  longer  judge  our  colleagues  in 
higher  education;  we  tote  up  their  numbers. 
No  one  is  responsible  for  the  answer  to  a 
problem  in  mathematics. 

I  welcome  the  responsibility  and  demand 
the  right  of  judging.  I'll  pay  for  it  by  grant- 
ing others  the  right  to  judge  me  in  their 
wisdom.  That's  a  high  price  to  pay,  but  the 
price  of  legally  mandated  goodness  is  much 
higher.  These  days,  as  I  act  out  the  Federal 
statutes  on  doing  right  by  others,  I  feel  like 
those  people  who  try  to  learn  to  dance  by 
buying  a  mail-order  kit.  putting  down  the 
footprints  on  their  living-room  floor  and 
then  moving  their  feet  from  number  to 
number  in  accordance  with  the  instruction 
manual.  I'm  not  sure  what  to  call  the  lock- 
step,  stilted  shuffle  we  end  up  doing,  but  it 
isn't  dancing.* 


INITIATIVE-HELPING  AMERICA 
HELP  ITSELF 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"You  cannot  bring  al>out  prosperity  by 
discouraging  thrift.  You  cannot 
strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening  the 
strong.  You  cannot  further  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  by  encouraging  class 
hatred.  You  carmot  build  character  by 
taking  away  man's  initiative  and  inde- 
pendence." 

Though  spoken  more  than  a  century 
ago,  these  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
poignantly  describe  the  dilemma  our 
Nation  faces  in  the  1980's.  How  do  we 
rekindle  the  initiative  and  independ- 
ence seemingly  so  abundant  in  earlier 
generations  of  Americans? 

To  help  address  that  question,  I 
sponsored  a  series  of  meetings  during 
November  and  December  in  each  of  16 
counties  in  the  Third  District  of  Wis- 
consin. The  voluntarism  theme,  "If 
not  us,  who?"  assumed  new  meaning 
as  members  of  my  staff  and  I  analyzed 
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the  effects  of  1982  budget  reductions 
in  each  county.  I  invited  social  service 
directors.  Office  of  Aging  commission- 
ers, civic  leaders,  and  clergy  members. 
In  addition,  we  invited  all  interested 
citizens  to  attend.  We  identified  the 
most  pressing  needs  in  each  county, 
leaving  those  who  attended  to  carry 
the  message  back  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Since  then,  my  office  has  followed 
up  on  these  meetings,  receiving  re- 
ports on  what  different  people  and 
groups  are  already  doing  to  spur  vol- 
unteer action  and  meet  local  needs.  I 
will  share  with  you  information  about 
these  projects  through  several  exten- 
sions of  remarks  during  the  next  4 
weeks. 

A  question  frequently  asked  last  fall 
was:  What  has  happened  to  the  volun- 
teer spirit  that  helped  build  this  coun- 
try? One  candid  social  service  employ- 
ee offered  a  suggestion.  Many  years 
ago  people  in  the  country  did  provide 
organized  assistance  to  their  less  for- 
tunate neighbors— including  food, 
clothing,  and  friendly  support. 

"But  then  the  word  spread  that  help 
was  no  longer  needed,"  she  said.  "The 
Federal  Government  would  provide  as- 
sistance of  all  kinds  through  paid  pro- 
fessionals." 

Well,  we  all  know  that  help  is 
needed  once  again.  Federal  deficit  pro- 
jections demonstrate  that  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  sustain  the  level  of 
Federal  assistance  created  during  the 
past  several  decades.  Yet,  by  the  same 
token.  Congress  cannot  wash  its  hands 
of  these  concerns. 

While  volunteer  activity  can  never 
be  considered  a  complete  substitute 
for  an  entire  Federal  program,  it  cer- 
tainly can  be  a  viable  supplement. 
That  is  why  we  must  urge  our  con- 
stituents to  help  one  another  in  what- 
ever way  possible. 

In  my  district,  volunteers  assist 
APDC  families  with  managing  their 
budgets,  planning  well-balanced,  inex- 
pensive meals,  and  improving  their 
work  habits.  This  program  has  helped 
build  self-sufficient,  financially  inde- 
pendent families.  But  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

No  Federal  program  can  fund  the 
human  initiative  and  independence 
Mr.  Lincoln  described.  That  will  only 
happen  when  neighbor  reaches  out  to 
neighbor,  household  to  household, 
congregation  to  congregation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  also  said:  "You  cannot 
help  men  permanently  by  doing  for 
them  what  they  could  do  for  them- 
selves." In  reaching  that  end,  we  share 
an  obligation  to  help  all  Americans 
learn  to  help  themselves.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEGISLATION  PRESERVING  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  ENERGY  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  myself  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  once  again  extend 
the  deadline  of  the  antitrust  defense 
necessary  to  maintain  the  participa- 
tion of  American  oil  companies  in  the 
International  Energy  Agency. 

As  my  colleagues  know  well,  we  have 
extended  this  antitrust  defense  time 
after  time  due  to  the  importance  we 
all  place  in  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  uphold  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  we  have  extended  this 
deadline  so  often  that  it  has  become 
almost  a  "semiannual"  event  for  us. 

The  current  law  would  have  this 
antitrust  defense  expire  on  April  1, 
1982.  The  bill,  S.  1503,  just  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  the  other  body, 
would  extend  this  antitrust  defense  to 
July  1,  1983.  There  is  considerable 
speculation,  or  I  should  say,  hope,  that 
S.  1503  will  not  become  law. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  important 
that  we  stand  ready  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  antitrust  defense  so 
essential  to  the  continuation  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  program 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  we  have 
handled  this  very  matter  expeditiously 
before,  most  recently  passing  an  ex- 
tension by  voice  vote  on  suspension.  I 
am  confident  we  can  move  quickly 
with  this  legislation  as  well. 

How  can  I  be  so  sure  we  can  move 
quicldy  enough  to  adopt  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  current  deadline  of 
April  1,  1982? 

Before  the  deadline  was  "April  1, 
1982"  it  was  "September  30,  1981". 
When  did  we  in  the  House  extend  it? 
September  29,  1981.  There  was  just  1 
day  to  spare  and  yet  this  matter  is  so 
noncontroversial  1  day  was  time 
enough. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  re- 
marks made  by  our  colleague  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  on  Septem- 
ber 29  with  regard  to  the  importance 
of  this  antitrust  defense  and  the  inter- 
national energy  program.  His  com- 
ments apply  equally  to  the  bill  we  in- 
troduce today: 

As  indicated  by  the  testimony  previously 
given  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil 
Fuels  by  the  Department  of  Energy,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  extension  of  this  limited 
antitrust  defense  is  vital  for  the  successful 
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operation  of  the  voluntary  oil  sharing 
scheme  under  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram. The  lEA's  oil  sharing  program  is 
available  in  the  event  that  there  is  at  least  a 
7  percent  shortfall  of  crude  supplies  in  the 
lEA  countries.  The  oil  sharing  agreement  is 
the  backbone  of  the  lEA  members'  commit- 
ment to  help  each  other  mitigate  the  ills  of 
a  serious  oil  supply  shortfall. 

Thirteen  U.S.  firms  are  voluntarily  in- 
volved with  the  TEA.  as  coordinators  to 
carry  out  oil  allocations  during  such  an 
emergency.  These  firms  would  not  be  able 
to  conduct  the  kind  of  coordination  required 
by  the  lEA  if  this  limited  defense  from  anti- 
trust laws  were  not  in  effect. 

Of  course,  this  bill  does  nothing  whatso 
ever  to  limit  the  many  safeguards  provided 
in  EPCA.  including  the  requirement  that 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  FTC  be  present  at  all  lEA 
meetings  of  the  oil  companies  involved. 

If  my  colleagues  wish  further  infor- 
mation, I  refer  them  to  our  commit- 
tee's report  97-254  on  the  previous  ex- 
tension bill.  S.  1475. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  and 
when  S.  1503  is  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  his  approval  (and  he  is 
not  overturned  by  two-thirds  of  each 
House)  we  can  now  be  ready  without  a 
moment's  delay  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AYN  RAND, 
CHAMPION  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
LIBERTY 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TrXAS 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  of  our  time  died 
last  Saturday— Ayn  Rand,  renowned 
author  and  champion  of  individual  lib- 
erty. 

Ayn  Rand  was  bom  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  lived  through  the  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution.  She  came  to  this  coun- 
try because,  she  said. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  moral  so- 
ciety in  history. 

That  morality,  which  is  embodied  in 
our  system  of  constitutional  and  limit- 
ed government,  is  the  bedrock  of 
America's  greatness. 

The  United  States  believed  that  man's  life 
is  his  right- 
Rand  wrote, 

.  .  .  that  a  right  is  the  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual, that  society  as  such  has  no  rights, 
and  that  the  only  moral  purpose  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  the  protection  of  individual 
rights. 

In  her  four  novels,  as  well  as  innu- 
merable speeches  and  published 
essays.  Rand  explored  in  tremendous 
depth  the  nature  and  essential  morali- 
ty of  freedom.  She  understood— as  did 
our  Founding  Fathers— that  the  one 
indispensable  characteristic  of  a  free 
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society  is  a  recognition  of  the  primacy 
of  individual  rights. 

If  a  society  is  to  be  free,  its  government 
has  to  be  controlled. 

Rand  observed.  In  these  days  of  ex- 
panding government  power  and  con- 
trol over  our  lives,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  these  sobering  words. 

Ayn  Rand  believed  unflinchingly  in 
freedom,  and  although  I  did  not  agree 
with  all  of  her  opinions,  the  contribu- 
tion she  made  to  our  free  society  is  in- 
calculable. So  is  our  debt  to  her.« 


SOVIET  USE  OF  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1982 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  bringing  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  March  9  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  regarding  Soviet  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  Afghanistan.  The  arti- 
cle cites  State  Department  testimony 
that  clear  proof  now  exists  of  Soviet 
violations  of  international  law  con- 
cerning use  of  chemical  weapons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of 
these  accusations.  The  Soviet  threat  in 
this  area  is  increasing.  It  demands 
both  a  strong  U.S.  defensive  program 
against  the  use  of  chemical  warfare, 
and  an  active  international  initiative 
to  focus  world  attention  on  the  issue. 
The  article  follows: 
U.S.  Accuses  Soviets  of  Poisoning  3,000— 

Says  Use  of  (^emical  Weapons  on  Af- 
ghans Violates  Treaty 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washington,  March  8.— The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration asserted  today  that  Soviet 
forces  had  killed  at  least  3,000  people  In  Af- 
ghanistan with  poison  gas  and  other  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  violation  of  an  international 
treaty  the  Soviet  Union  signed. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Walter  J. 
Stoessel  Jr.  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  the  Information  came 
from  Afghan  Army  defectors  who  had  been 
trained  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  chemical 
warfare  and  from  refugees  In  Pakistan  who 
purportedly  were  victims  of  chemical  at- 
tacks. 

"As  a  result  of  chemical  attacks,  3,042 
deaths  attributed  to  47  separate  incidents 
between  the  summer  of  1979  and  the 
summer  of  1981  have  been  reported,"  Mr. 
Stoessel  said.  He  said  the  number  was  based 
on  conservative  analyses  and  was  reliable. 

A  State  Department  intelligence  official. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Philip  H.  Stod- 
dard, who  accompanied  Mr.  Stoessel  to  the 
hearing,  said,  "We  think  the  actual  total  of 
numbers  killed  by  chemical  weapons  was 
considerably  higher. 

In  his  testimony.  Mr.  Stoessel  said,  "Anal- 
ysis of  all  the  information  available  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  attacks  have  been  conduct- 
ed with  irritants,  incapacitants,  nerve 
agents,  phosgene  oxime  and  perhaps  myco- 
toxins,  mustard,  lewsite  and  toxic  smoke." 

He  said,  "Afghan  military  defectors  have 
provided  information  on  chemical  weapons 
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containing  lethal  nerve  agents,  where  they 
were  stockpiled  and  where  and  when  they 
have  been  used. "  Mr.  Stoddard  said  some  of 
the  defectors  were  Afghan  officers  trained 
in  chemical  warfare  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Stoddard,  in  testimony  and  later  in  a 
telephone  interview,  said  the  sources  of  in- 
formation Included  the  defectors  refugees  in 
Pakistan  who  said  they  had  seen  chemical 
attacks,  doctors  who  said  they  had  treated 
victims  of  chemical  attacks,  victims  who 
said  they  had  survived  attacks  and  journal- 
ists who  had  been  in  Afghanistan. 

He  said,  however,  that  they  had  no  sam- 
ples, no  pictures  and  no  cannisters  or 
bombs.  "Nobody  can  put  on  the  table  a  pro- 
jectile or  bomb, "  he  said,  although  the 
United  States  has  been  trying  to  obtain  one. 

TOLL  MAY  BE  HIGHER 

"Since  you  don't  have  a  sample, "  he  said, 
"you  look  at  the  symptoms. '"  He  said  that 
analysts  took  all  the  reports  of  chemical  at- 
tacks, arranged  them  in  clusters  around  an 
alleged  incident,  then  checked  the  reports 
against  each  other  in  an  effort  to  corrobo- 
rate them. 

Mr.  Stoddard  said  reports  not  measuring 
up  to  stringent  criteria  were  not  used.  He 
said  further  details  would  be  made  public 
later  and  the  nimiber  of  deaths  might  be 
twice  the  3.042  reported  today. 

Mr.  Stoddard  also  later  cleared  up  confu- 
sion about  Mr.  Stoessel's  testimony  that  the 
Soviet  Union  began  the  chemical  attacks  in 
the  summer  of  1979.  The  Soviet  thrust  Into 
Afghanistan  came  on  Dec.  27,  1979.  Mr. 
Stoddard  said  that  Afghan  forces  trained 
and  equipped  by  the  Soviet  Union  conduct- 
ed the  first  few  chemical  attacks,  but  he 
s&ld  he  did  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Stoessel  said  that  the  United  States 
had  brought  up  the  issue  of  chemical  war- 
fare in  Afghanistan  with  the  Soviet  Union 
several  times  at  different  levels,  which  he 
did  not  specify,  and  that  Moscow  had  denied 
using  the  weapons. 

A  change  of  POSITION  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  has  several  times  ac- 
cused the  Soviet  Union  of  using  chemical 
weapons  in  violation  of  a  pact  signed  In 
Geneva  In  1925.  But  today's  testimony,  the 
officials  said,  was  the  most  specific  allega- 
tion made  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Publicizing  Information  supporting  the 
charges  of  Soviet  use  of  chemical  weapons 
in  Afghanistan  is  a  reversal  for  the  Reagan 
Administration.  Just  last  week  officials  in 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  in  the 
International  Security  Agency  in  the  De- 
fense Department  and  In  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment said  they  had  no  evidence  that  Soviet 
forces  used  chemical  weapons  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Why  the  position  was  changed  was  not 
clear.  President  Reagan  has  just  decided 
that  the  United  States  will  resume  produc- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  and  has  asked  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  military  budget 
for  such  weapons. 

To  focus  American  attention  on  the 
Afghan  situation,  Mr.  Stoessel  said.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  plans  to  sign  a  measure  on 
Wednesday  declaring  the  first  day  of  spring 
Afghanistan  Day.  Afghans  celebrate  the  day 
as  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

INCREASE  IN  REFUGEES  REPORTED 

Mr.  stoessel  suggested  that  the  number  of 
Afghan  refugees  had  increased  from  two 
million  to  three  million  In  recent  months. 
He  said:  "About  three  million  Afghan  refu- 
gees have  fled  their  homeland  seeking  free- 
dom, principally  in  neighboring  Pakistan. 
Almost  one-fifth  of  the  pre-invasion  popula- 
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tion  of  Afghanistan— the  largest  group  of 
refugees  in  the  world— has  so  voted  with  its 
feet  •• 

He  also  asserted,  without  citing  a  source, 
"There  are  thousands  of  political  prisoners. 
We  have  frequent  reports  of  torture,  of 
summary  executions  and  a  long  list  of  other 
violations  which  testify  to  the  brutality  of 
the  Afghan  regime  and  its  Soviet  masters." 

Mr.  Stoessel  further  testified,  again  with- 
out citing  a  source,  that  Soviet  troops  had 
recently  subjected  Kandahar,  Afghanistan's 
second  largest  city,  ""to  a  savage  artillery 
and  air  bombardment  In  which  hundreds  of 
innocent  civilians  lost  their  lives." 

""After  the  bombardment."  he  continued, 
""Soviet  forces  entered  the  city  and  engaged 
in  wanton  looting  and  killing  among  the  ci- 
vilian population.  Many  of  the  city's  build- 
ings were  severely  damaged:  two-thirds  of 
its  population  fled."« 


DEAN  F.  CLANCY,  COLORADO'S 
WINNER  IN  VFW  VOICE  OF  DE- 
MOCRACY CONTEST 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Colorado  winner  of  this  year's  VFW 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  is  a  yoimg 
man  from  my  district.  Dean  F.  Clancy. 
E>ean  is  a  senior  at  Overland  High 
School  in  Aurora,  Colo.  Based  on  the 
theme  of  "Building  America  Togeth- 
er," Dean  has  eloquently  expressed  his 
thoughts  on  his  love  for  America  and 
his  willingness  to  take  part  in  the 
labor  of  building  America.  Invoking 
the  image  of  the  unfinished  pyramid 
on  the  back  of  the  dollar  bill.  Dean 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
building  America  is  never  finished  and 
that  "We  must  build,  for  the  work  of 
freedom  is  too  important  to  leave  that 
Great  Pyramid  unfinished."  At  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  Dean's 
moving  entry  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

"Building  America  Together" 

Although  it  may  seem  ironic,  the  first 
image  that  came  to  my  mind  when  I  ap- 
proached the  theme,  "'Building  America  To- 
gether," was  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  No,  not 
the  familiar  pyramid  in  Egypt,  but  the  pyra- 
mid engraved  on  the  back  of  every  $1  bill.  If 
you've  seen  it,  you'll  know  that  it's  an  unfin- 
ished building,  with  13  steps  and  the 
number  1776  inscribed  on  Its  base.  Above 
the  pyramid  floats  a  mysterious,  radiant  eye 
and  an  inscription  in  Latin.  Tunilng  to  my 
encyclopedia,  1  discovered  that  I  was  correct 
in  thlnkmg  that  the  pyramid  represented 
America.  The  single  eye  of  Providence 
watches  over  It,  and  the  Latin  phrase, 
annult  coeptis.  means.  "He  has  favored  our 
undertaking." 

I  began  to  think,  and  I  realized  that,  truly, 
America  is  a  building,  that  Providence  has 
favored  our  undertaking,  and  that  we  must 
continue  building  America  together. 

America's  foundation,  if  you  will,  is  not 
any  structure  of  wood  or  stone,  but  Is  found 
in  pieces  of  paper— The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,   The    Constitution.    When    the 
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Founding  Fathers  penned  those  famous  doc- 
uments, they  built  a  framework  to  last  the 
centuries — an  ideal  that  could  weather  these 
past  two  hundred  years  and  stand  stronger 
today  than  when  they  were  written.  Yet.  as 
a  young  American,  I  have  often  neglected 
the  sacrifice  needed  to  ensure  the  survival 
of  that  foundation.  I  realize  now  that  i  can't 
ignore  the  thousands  who  made  the  Su- 
preme Sacrifice  so  that  our  way  of  life 
might  continue.  In  a  sense,  those  brave  men 
were  builders  in  history's  greatest  and  most 
ambitious  project— freedom.  Every  time  we 
Americans  go  to  the  voting  booth  in  an  elec- 
tion, or  actively  participate  in  government. 
we're  helping  to  strengthen  that  founda- 
tion: we  are  serving  to  prove  that  America's 
patriots  have  not  died  in  vain— that  their 
ideals  are  our  ideals,  too. 

It's  too  easy  to  take  the  fruits  of  liberty 
for  granted.  I  know,  because  I  live  in  a  pros- 
perous, free  country— a  country  where,  after 
many  years  and  many  wars,  men  still  give 
their  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  to  further  my 
freedom.  Like  the  Great  Pyramid,  America 
is  strong  and  secure.  Surely  Providence  has 
blessed  our  nation.  Once,  America  was  a 
band  of  unfortified  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  still  Just  an  idea.  Today,  America  is  a 
vast  land  that  looks  on  two  oceans  and  most 
of  a  continent.  Today,  America  is  my  home, 
and  though  I  have  never  visited  other  lands, 
I  wouldn't  live  anywhere  else.  In  my  heart  I 
know  that  America  is  still  the  "land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave".  America  is 
a  place  where  men  succeed  by  their  own 
labors,  unhindered  by  tyranny  or  oppres- 
sion. 

I'm  always  amazed  whenever  I  see  people 
pledging  allegiance  to  the  Flag.  I  wonder, 
how  can  so  many  people  in  a  country  so  vast 
pledge  their  loyalty  to  a  flag,  a  mere  ideal? 
Yet.  when  the  Flag  is  raised,  I  too  feel  a 
chill  run  down  my  spine,  and  a  desire  to 
show  my  love  for  America. 

If  we  are  to  continue  building  America  to- 
gether, we  must  be  willing  to  do  what  our 
predecessors  have  done  to  further  the 
American  ideal.  We  have  to  serve,  if  it  be  in 
government,  the  bearing  of  arms,  or  even 
merely  voting  at  election  time.  The  word  to- 
gether means  we  must  have  unity  of  pur- 
pose, and  I  know  that  my  part  is  as  vital  as 
any  other.  I  can't  hope  to  see  the  building 
of  America  continue  without  a  willingness 
to  take  part  in  the  labor.  Freedom  does  not 
come  without  sacrifice,  I  have  learned,  nor 
prosperity  without  labor. 

The  next  time  you  glance  at  the  back  of  a 
one  dollar  bill,  remember  the  Great,  unfin- 
ished. Pyramid,  the  number  1776,  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  Providence,  and  that  He  has 
favored  our  undertaking.  That  Great  Pyra- 
mid—America—wouldn't stand  without  the 
sacrifices  of  liberty-loving  men.  And  don't 
forget— as  I  can  never  forget— that  we  are 
building  America  together,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  watching  our  labors  with  the 
greatest  interest. 

We  can't  stop  the  work  now.  I  can't,  nor 
can  any  American.  We  can't  pause.  We 
cannot  fall.  We  must  build,  for  the  work  of 
freedom  is  too  important  to  leave  that 
Great  Pyramid  unfinished.* 
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OBSTRUCTIONIST  BUREAU- 

CRATS     THWART      INCREASED 
FUNDING  FOR  VOA-RFE/RL 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  imposition  of  martial  law, 
Polish  authorities  moved  quickly  to 
disrupt  the  free  flow  of  information. 
The  Polish  language  service  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  was  jammed  at  a  much 
heavier  rate  than  ever  before.  Infor- 
mation about  events  in  Poland— nor- 
mally broadcast  throughout  the  coun- 
try—was greatly  reduced  by  the  cut- 
ting of  telephone  and  telex  communi- 
cations with  foreign  countries.  Region- 
al radio  and  television  broadcasting 
monitored  by  the  West  was  stopped, 
and  only  state-controlled  operations 
were  allowed  to  continue. 

Clearly,  these  acts  were  intended  to 
undermine  all  resistance  to  the  mili- 
tary takeover  and  to  insure  that  Po- 
land's "new  birth  of  freedom"  would 
be  destroyed  in  its  infancy. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  America's  national  interest  re- 
quires quick  action  to  reestablish- 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty— a  network  of  communi- 
cations within  Poland. 

On  January  5,  1982.  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig,  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Communications  Agency  Direc- 
tor Charles  Wick,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, Frank  Shakespeare,  respond- 
ing to  these  needs,  sent  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan  urging  him  to  pro- 
vide $15  to  $20  billion  extra  for  a  crash 
program  to  upgrade  Radio  Free 
Europe.  Another  $280  million  was  rec- 
ommended to  build  more  powerful 
transmitting  stations  for  RFE/RL,  as 
well  as  the  Voice  of  America. 

To  date,  this  letter  remains  bogged 
down  in  bureaucratic  lethargy  and  in- 
action. 

In  an  article  appearing  March  5. 
1982,  in  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Dead  Letter,"  columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  point  out 
that  2  months  after  the  letter  was  sent 
to  President  Reagan,  "It  lies  dormant 
in  White  House  files— the  victim  of  bu- 
reaucratic inertia." 

During  the  campaign.  President 
Reagan  criticizing  then  President 
Carter  on  October  7.  1980,  for  starving 
RFE/RL  said,  "a  Reagan-Bush  admin- 
istration will  turn  this  sorry  situation 
around." 

Unfortunately,  obstructionist  bu- 
reaucrats are  thwarting  the  implemen- 
tation of  President  Reagan's  programs 
and,  as  a  result,  are  undermining  the 
democratic  political  process  of  this 
country. 
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I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues as  follows: 

Dead  Letter 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

A  Jan.  5  letter  stamped  "secret"  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  Haig  to  President 
Reagan,  urging  emergency  funds  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  to  reach  captive  Poland,  two 
months  later  lies  dormant  in  White  House 
files— the  victim  of  bureaucratic  inertia. 

That  the  president  himself  probably  never 
read  it  and  certainly  did  not  study  its  impor 
tance  is  another  melancholy  example  of 
how  tardily  democratic  government  reacts 
to  unexpected  crises.  Here  was  an  opportu- 
nity-informing Polish  patriots  shackled  by 
martial  law— to  be  grasped  by  cutting 
bureaucratic  corners  and  bypassing  staff 
lethargies.  The  same  opportunity  would 
have  produced  instant  decision  in  the  Krem- 
lin. 

But  in  the  Reagan  White  House,  corners 
are  not  easily  cut.  The  letter  from  Haig-co- 
signed  by  Reagan's  old  friend,  Charles  Z. 
Wick,  head  of  the  International  remains 
submerged  in  the  White  House  bureaucracy. 

RFE,  which  broadcasts  from  Munich  to 
Eastern  European  Soviet  satellites,  proved 
its  ability  to  penetrate  a  Polish  news  black- 
out in  August  1980.  The  Communist  govern- 
ment's first  reaction  to  Solidarity's  uprising 
in  Gdansk  was  to  cut  all  communications 
out  of  that  Baltic  seaport.  Down  in  the  coal- 
mining regions  of  Silesia,  party  first  secre- 
tary (and  Politburo  member)  Zdzislaw 
Grudzieu  said  publicly  the  "only"  informa- 
tion that  even  he  had  of  the  electrifying 
movement  in  Gdansk  came  from  RFE. 

Haig's  Jan.  5  letter  informed  Reagan  that 
a  key  purpose  of  martial  law  in  Poland  was 
to  impose  the  silence  of  the  grave  through 
out  the  country  by  cutting  all  communica- 
tions. Leaders  of  Solidarity  not  in  jail  would 
be  blind  and  deaf. 

RFE,  operating  on  its  same  budget  of  the 
past  five  years,  managed  to  increase  Polish 
broadcasts  from  19  to  24  hours  a  day  for  a 
week  after  marital  law.  But  is  was  forced 
back  to  19  hours  by  inadequate  funds  and 
staff  fatigue.  Soviet  jamming  signals  are 
under  no  such  financial  restraints.  Ten 
Soviet-based  jamming  transmitters  are 
going  full  blast  against  RFE's  Polish  broad- 
casts and  transmissions  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Radio  Liberty. 

Haig,  Wick  and  Shakespeare  told  the 
president  in  their  long-ago  letter  that  RFE 
and  RL  must  be  given  at  least  $15  million  to 
$20  million  extra  for  a  crash  program  to 
modernize  their  dilapidated  Munich  studios, 
upgrade  transmitting  signals  and  hire  extra 
staff.  They  also  asked  an  additional  $280 
million  to  build  more  powerful  transmitting 
stations  for  RFE  and  RL,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
government's  Voice  of  America. 

But  in  the  Reagan  White  House,  even  let- 
ters from  Al  Haig  to  Ronald  Reagan  are 
routinely  deflected  into  the  system,  in  this 
case  the  National  Security  Council  staff  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Haig's  letter  was  no  exception,  despite  the 
Polish  crisis  and  Reagan's  campaign  attack 
against  President  Carter  for  starving  RFE 
and  RL  ("a  Reagan-Bush  administration 
will  turn  this  sorry  situation  around, " 
Reagan  promised  Oct.  7, 1980). 

White  House  aides  claim  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances: that  the  new  budget  was  locked 
up  before  Haig's  letter  arrived:  that  it  con- 
tained no  careful  "justification";  that  in  the 
transition  of  William  P.  Clark's  succeeding 
Richard  V.  Allen  as  NSC  director,  the  NSC 
was  understandably  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
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The  truth  is  simpler.  Normal  operating 
habits  of  the  U.S.  government,  even  at  its 
loftiest  levels,  lack  flexibility  for  command 
decisioiis.  That  condition  is  exacerbated  in 
the  Reagan  White  House  by  the  phalanx  of 
palace  guards  surrounding  and  protecting 
the  Oval  Office  from  the  outside  world. 

The  president  has  been  privy  to  only  one 
brief  meeting  on  the  need  for  emergency 
RFE  financing.  When  it  came  up  then,  both 
chief  of  staff  James  Baker  and  counselor 
Edwin  Meese,  neither  of  whom  knows  much 
about  Poland,  wanted  full  OMB  justifica- 
tion. 

"They  sent  it  into  the  glue  factory."  one 
official  told  us,  even  though  the  cost  is  a 
small  fraction  of  a  single  Bl  bomber  ($250 
million),  RFE's  value  in  informing  Polish 
patriots  about  what  their  marital  law  lead- 
ers are  doing  Is  worth  a  fleet  of  Bis.  That 
simple  conclusion  would  be  reached  by 
Reagan  in  an  instant— if  he  were  asked.* 


IRS  A  THREAT  TO  FREE 
PRACTICE  OF  RELIGION 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  great  concern  for  the  dan- 
gerous challenge  to  the  first  amend- 
ment guarantee  of  freedom  of  religion 
arising  from  recent  legislative  propos- 
als and  Federal  court  decisions.  The 
administration's  ill-considered  legisla- 
tive effort  and  the  February  appeals 
court  decision,  in  fact,  create  an  Inter- 
nal   Revenue    Service    control    over 
church  schools  and  even  religion  itself 
through  the  tax  exemption  process. 

The  original  Reagan  action  in  Janu- 
ary 1982  to  remove  the  IRS  from  its 
emerging  role  as  czar  of  religion  was 
well  taken  and  the  reversal  of  this  de- 
cision is  wrong,  whether  done  by  Con- 
gress or  by  the  courts. 

The  IRS  has  been  creeping  into  the 
social  reform  enforcement  business  for 
many  years  and  began  In  1975  requir- 
ing schools  to  state  that  they  are  non- 
discriminatory in  order  to  keep  their 
tax-exempt  status.  When  that  agency 
made  its  ill-famed  presumptuous  and 
secretive  move  to  broaden  its  control 
over,  as  well  as  "discriminate"  against, 
private  schools,  I  was  the  congression- 
al "whistle  blower"  who  exposed  the 
effort  which  prompted  quick  tempo- 
rary blocking  action  by  the  Congress. 
However,  permanent  congressional 
protection  is  essential,  especially  in 
view  of  this  newest  attack  on  first 
amendment  rights. 

When  leading  national  church 
school  officials,  broadly  representing 
bipartisan  social  interests,  held  their 
first  major  press  conference  in  Febru- 
ary to  challenge  the  administration's 
legislation,  I  was  the  only  congression- 
al spokesman— and  I  plan  to  continue 
to  speak  out  for  religious  freedom. 

It  now  appears  the  main  thrust  of 
this   unwarranted   proposal   intruding 
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on  the  rights  of  religious  schools  has 
been  blunted,  but  we  must  continue  to 
strongly  urge  its  defeat  and  initiate 
additional  efforts  to  offset  the  court's 
unfortunate  ruling. 

My  legislation,  the  Taxpayer  Protec- 
tion Act  (TPA),  H.R.  4931.  is  the  best 
weapon  to  permanently  end  the  IRS 
threat  to  the  free  practice  of  religion 
and  any  unacceptable  Government  de- 
termination of  favored  and  unfavored 
religiovis  doctrine  through  the  danger- 
ous and  arbitrary  use  of  tax  exemp- 
tions. 

The  TPA  not  only  will  stop  IRS 
abuses  against  citizens  in  tax  collec- 
tion, but  it  specifically  forbids  the  IRS 
from  making  any  determination  or 
definition  of  religion  as  spelled  out  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Taxpayer  Protec- 
tion Act  (H.R.  4931)  already  has  broad 
congressional  support,  and  I  strongly 
encourage  those  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  are  yet  uncommitted  to 
become  early  sponsors  of  this  much 
needed  taxpayer  relief  legislation. 

I  also  strongly  encourage  immediate 
committee  action  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  with  adequate  opportunity 
for  the  people,  indeed  the  victims  of 
the  IRS,  to  be  heard— and  the  subject 
should  be  confined  to  the  operating 
procedures  and  questionable  tactics  of 
the  IRS,  not  a  distortion  which  forces 
testifiers  to  waive  their  personal  rights 
and  thus  become  a  diversionary  target 
to  shift  the  spotlight  from  the  way- 
ward ways  of  the  IRS.« 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL:  MIKHAIL 
SALMAN 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  continuing  concern  that  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Norman  F.  Lent, 
in  the  1982  congressional  call  to  con- 
science on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Today,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  plight  of  Mikhail 
Salman,  a  refusenik  who  has  been 
denied  his  human  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mikhail  Salman  first  applied  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  immigrate 
to  Israel  in  1978.  At  first  he  was  grant- 
ed an  exit  visa.  The  exit  visa  was  later 
rescinded  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
leaving  his  parents  behind. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Salman 
is  a  member  of  the  Cultural  Seminar 
in  Leningrad  against  which  the  KGB 
has  been  waging  an  increasingly  bitter 
campaign.  On  May  15.  1981,  Mr. 
Salman  was  arrested  and  held  in  cus- 
tody for  a  week  and  threatened  with 
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the  charge  of  "parasitism."  Mr. 
Salman  is  in  ill  health  and  his  situa- 
tion warrants  our  attention  and 
should  be  on  the  agenda  of  our  diplo- 
mats when  meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
continue  to  speak  out  on  human  rights 
from  a  global  and  universalistic  per- 
spective. We  must  address  the  plight 
of  victims  of  human  rights  abuses, 
whether  they  be  victims  of  the  left  or 
the  right.  We  must  be  concerned 
about  the  disgraceful  human  rights 
situation  in  racist  South  Africa,  the 
oppression  in  Haiti,  and  un-American 
bigotry  that  is  becoming  all  too  fash- 
ionable here  at  home.  I  am  confident 
that  Mikhail  Salman  suffering  from 
the  concrete  oppression  in  the  Soviet 
Union  would  comprehend  and  agree 
with  the  ethical  imperative  of  human 
rights  for  all  people.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  BAR  FURTHER 
CUTS  IN  THE  PELL  GRANT 
STUDENT  AID  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  NEEDY 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  that  calls  for 
no  more  cuts  in  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram. Representatives  Daub,  Gunder- 
soN,  Leach,  Wortley,  John  Duncan, 
Cooper  Evans,  and  Schneider  are  join- 
ing me  in  sponsoring  this  measure. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  requests  that  budget  authority 
for  Federal  postsecondary  student  aid 
programs  be  reduced  from  the  estimat- 
ed level  of  $6.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 

1982  to  $4.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
a  decrease  of  $2.1  billion.  Reductions 
in  fiscal  year  1983  from  the  current 
program  are  proposed  for  every  stu- 
dent assistance  program,  including  a 
$879  million  decrease  in  the  Pell  grant 
program. 

The  Pell  grant  program  is  the  larg- 
est need-based  student  aid  program 
providing  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants  to  undergraduate  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need.  The  pro- 
gram uses  a  federally  established  need 
analysis  system  to  determine  a  stu- 
dent's eligibility  for  an  award  and  is 
considered  the  foundation  program  of 
Federal  student  aid  for  needy  under- 
graduates. This  is  because  the  determi- 
nation of  the  student's  need  for  other 
student  assistance  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  Pell  grant  award. 

Under  the  administration's  proposed 

1983  budget,  the  Pell  grant  program 
would  suffer  the  greatest  dollar  loss  of 
any  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram. In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total 
Federal  obligation  for  the  Pell  grant 
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program  was  estimated  at  $2,346  bil- 
lion. Congress  then  enacted  a  rescis- 
sion request  to  the  level  of  $2,188  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982  with  a  maxi- 
mum award  of  $1,600,  reducing  the 
funding  to  $1.4  billion,  a  40-percent  re- 
duction from  fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal 
year  1983.  In  Michigan,  this  would 
mean  a  decrease  in  Pell  grant  funds 
from  $91  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
$54.6  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

In  human  terms,  this  means  that  1 
million  students  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  Pell  grant  program.  Current- 
ly, students  from  families  with  in- 
comes up  to  about  $25,000  qualify  for 
some  Pell  grant.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  1983  budget,  only 
students  whose  family  incomes  are 
$15,000  or  less  will  qualify. 

Tom  Scarlett,  the  director  of  finan- 
cial aid  at  Michigan  State  University 
in  my  district,  gave  me  some  specific 
cases  which  show  how  the  proposed 
cuts  affect  different  family  situations: 

The  first  is  a  family  of  five,  includ- 
ing two  parents.  Two  children  are  in 
college,  the  first  at  MSU  and  the 
second  in  a  military  academy.  The 
father  works  in  a  warehouse.  The  fam- 
ily's gross  income  in  1981  is  $23,000; 
$17,000  equity  is  held  in  the  home. 

In  school  year  1981-82,  the  MSU  stu- 
dent receives  $3,500  in  aid.  It  is  pro- 
jected that  under  the  proposed  cuts, 
that  student  will  receive  $1,100  less  in 
1983-84. 

The  second  example  is  that  of  a 
family  of  five  including  two  parents. 
The  father  is  a  teacher  and  the 
mother  a  part-time  secretary.  Their 
1981  gross  income  is  $16,000.  They 
hold  $27,000  equity  in  their  home. 

In  school  year  1981-82,  their  child  at 
MSU  receives  $3,800  in  aid.  It  is  pro- 
jected that  under  the  proposed  cuts, 
that  student  will  receive  $1,500  less  aid 
in  1983-84. 

The  final  exainple  is  that  of  a  family 
of  six,  including  two  parents.  Two  chil- 
dren are  in  college,  one  at  MSU  and 
one  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  A 
third  child  will  be  attending  college 
next  year.  The  father  works  at  a  store. 
The  mother  is  a  homemaker.  In  1981, 
the  family's  gross  income  is  $19,000. 

This  year,  the  student  in  question 
receives  $3,600  in  aid  including  work- 
study.  It  is  projected  that  under  the 
proposed  cuts,  that  student  will  re- 
ceive $2,300  less,  including  the  loss  of 
work-study. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress 
must  be  fiscally  responsible  in  formu- 
lating the  1983  budget.  However,  the 
budget  should  not  be  balanced  on  the 
backs  of  needy  students.  If  we  are  to 
preserve  a  safety  net  for  the  poor,  the 
Pell  grant  program  should  be  included 
in  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSMAN  FROST  CALLS 
FOR  FAA  EXPLANATION  OF 
BAGGAGE  CHECKING  PROCE- 
DURE 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4,  I  mailed  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
J.  Lynn  Helms,  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton. The  letter  is  self-explanatory. 

I      House  of  Representatives. 
I    Washington,  D.C.,  March  4,  1982. 
Hon.  J.  Lynn  Helms, 

AdminUtrator,   Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Helms:  As  one  of  the  many 
members  of  the  Texas  Congressional  delega- 
tion who  travel  regularly  between  National 
Airport  and  Dallas/Port  Worth  Airport.  I 
was  extremely  concerned  to  learn  that  a 
homemade  bomb  was  checked  through  by  a 
passenger  on  Branlff  Flight  111  on  March  2 
and  waa  not  detected  by  airport  security  de- 
vices. 

According  to  published  reports,  an  active 
duty  military  enlisted  man  placed  a  bomb 
containing  one  pound  of  explosives,  two 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  a  substantial 
number  of  nails  in  his  wife's  suitcase.  The 
suitcase  passed  undetected  through  security 
at  both  National  and  Dallas/Port  Worth 
Airporta  and  was  discovered  only  when  the 
woman  began  unpacking  after  reaching  her 
destination  in  Wichita  Falls.  Texas. 

I  am  requesting  that  you  conduct  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  this  incident  immediately. 
During  that  investigation,  1  would  like  to 
have  some  questions  addressed  and  the  an- 
swers reported  to  me  in  written  form.  The 
questions  are  as  follows: 

Why  is  checked  baggage  not  X-rayed  or 
passed  through  metal  detectors  the  way 
carry-on  baggage  is?  Since  these  screening 
procedures  are  not  used  with  checked  bag- 
gage, what  security  procedures  are?  Were 
your  standard  procedures  used  in  this  case? 
If  they  were  not.  why  not?  If  thty  were 
used,  what  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
future  to  ensure  that  this  incident  does  not 
recur  with  more  tragic  consequences? 

Thousands  of  Americans  fly  daily  and 
they  all  rely  on  the  PAA  for  the  tightest 
possible  security.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Braniff  Airlines  Is  In  any  way  responsible 
for  an  incident  that  could  have  occurred  on 
any  route  served  by  any  airline.  The  impli- 
cations of  this  affair  are  serious  enough  to 
warrant  a  full-scale  investigation  and  I  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  answers  to  my 
questions. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  Frost. 

In  response  to  this  letter,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  on  March  5: 
Probe  Urged  of  PAA  Bomb-Pindinc  System 

A  Texas  member  of  Congress,  concerned 
that  a  homemade  bomb  slipped  past  Nation- 
al Airport  security  in  the  baggage  of  a 
Dallas-bound  commercial  airplane,  called 
yesterday  for  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
bomb-detection  procedures  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

Democratic  Rep.  Martin  Frost,  in  a  letter 
to  FAA  Administrator  J.  Lynn  Helms,  said 
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that  the  nation's  passenger  flights  may 
have  "a  severe  security  problem."  His  com- 
ments were  provoked  by  the  arrest  of  an 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  mechanic  who  was 
charged  with  attempting  to  destroy  a  com- 
merical  airplane  by  hiding  a  bomb  in  his 
wife's  suitcase. 

According  to  FBI  agents.  Airman  1st  Class 
Martin  Thomas  Bradley.  27.  placed  a  plastic 
explosive  device  in  his  wife's  suitcase  before 
it  was  checked  in  the  hold  of  Braniff  Plight 
111  last  Tuesday  morning.  The  bomb  was 
not  discovered  until  Staff  Sgt.  Mary  Jo 
Bradley  arrived  at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base 
in  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

"The  fact  that  I  and  many  other  members 
of  Congress  from  Texas  use  that  particular 
flight  brings  the  impact  that  much  closer  to 
home."  Proet  said  in  the  letter.  An  aide  to 
Frost  noted  that  Rep.  J.J.  Pickle  (D-Tex.) 
was  on  the  same  Braniff  flight  one  day 
before  the  bomb  incident. 

And,  in  my  own  24th  Congressional 
District,  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram editorialized  on  March  10  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tighter  Security  Needed 

A  terrifying  and  potentially  disastrous  in- 
cident that  occurred  last  week,  when  a  suit- 
case containing  an  armed,  live  bomb  was 
transported  undetected  aboard  two  separate 
airplanes  from  Washington.  D.C,  to  Wich- 
ita Palls,  points  out  a  serious  lapse  in  air- 
port security  measures. 

The  bomb— containing  a  plastic  explosive, 
two  pounds  of  black  gunpowder,  16  blasting 
devices,  paper  and  a  quantity  of  two-inch 
nails— was  in  a  suitcase  owned  by  Air  Force 
Staff  Sgt.  Mary  Jo  Bradley.  Her  husband, 
an  airman  first  class,  was  accused  of  placing 
the  bomb  there  and  has  been  charged  with 
attempted  destruction  of  an  aircraft  and 
transportation  of  explosives  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  bomb  was  not  in  Sgt.  Bradley's  carry- 
on  baggage,  which  is  subject  to  X-ray  exam- 
ination at  the  airport,  but  was  in  a  suitcase 
she  checked  for  storage  in  the  planes'  lug- 
gage and  cargo  compartments.  The  bomb- 
laden  suitcase  cleared  whatever  detection 
procedures  were  in  effect  at  Washington 
National  Airport,  where  she  originally 
boarded  her  flight,  and  at  Dallas/Port 
Worth  Airport,  where  she  changed  to  a 
commuter  flight  to  Wichita  Palls. 

Checked  baggage  is  "normally  not  X- 
rayed, "  a  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  said,  "though  we  do 
have  other  procedures  for  screening  lug- 
gage." 

And  what  are  those  '"other  procedures?'" 

A  spokesman  at  D/FW.  claiming  that  X- 
ray  examination  of  such  luggage  would  be 
too  time-consuming,  said,  '"We  spot-check 
some  bags  and  most  airlines  have  a  policy 
that  they  won't  accept  luggage  unless  the 
person  checking  it  has  a  ticket  to  the  final 
destination." 

That  Is  a  very  lackadaisical  attitude  to 
adopt  toward  a  matter  as  serious  as  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  flying  public. 

The  interne  scrutiny  to  which  passengers 
and  carry-on  luggage  are  subjected  is  easy 
to  justify  in  view  of  the  harrowing  experi- 
ences the  nation's  airlines  went  through 
prior  to  the  Implementation  of  such  meas- 
ures. This  latest  incident  indicates  that  se- 
curity procedures  for  checked  luggage  needs 
to  be  tightened,  also. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Mr.  Helms  will  provide 
this  Nation  with  assurance  that  checked 
baggage  at  airports  throughout  the  United 
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states  is  checked  for  explosives  so  that  a 
possible  repeat  experience  of  this  kind  will 
not  result  in  more  tragic  consequences.* 


IRA  AMENDMENT  WILL  BOOST 
HOUSING  AND  MORTGAGE  IN- 
DUSTRIES BY  STIMULATING 
INDIVIDUAL  SAVINGS 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  March  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  buying 
a  home  today  has  become  more  of  a 
dream  than  a  reality  for  our  young 
people.  The  unstable  economy  has 
made  buying  a  home  so  out  of  their 
reach,  a  way  must  be  found  to  put  the 
ability  back  in  their  grasp.  So,  today  I 
have  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
individual  retirement  account  tax  pro- 
visions. This  bill  will  be  a  shot  in  the 
arm  for  two  of  our  ailing,  but  essen- 
tial, national  businesses:  the  home- 
building  industry  and  the  mortgage 
lending  institutions.  The  homebuild- 
ing  industry  is  facing  a  staggering 
market.  The  February  monthly  report 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real- 
tors states,  "Sales  are  at  their  lowest 
rate  in  more  than  a  decade.  By  every 
measure  the  dimensions  of  this  down- 
turn are  staggering  and  greatly  sur- 
pass any  of  the  other  housing  cycles  in 
the  post  World  War  II  period."  This 
news  is  devastating  in  light  of  the  de- 
teriorating situation  facing  mortgage 
lending  Institutions.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  federally  insured  savings 
and  loans,  most  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  a  major  portion  of  the  sec- 
ondary market  for  housing  loans  expe- 
rienced large  losses  in  1980  and  1981. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  ease 
this  situation  by  permitting  a  con 
sumer  to  withdraw  IRA  contributions 
and  earnings  prior  to  age  59^  when 
the  withdrawn  fluids  are  used  to  pur- 
chase a  principal  home.  This  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  accomplish  three 
goals: 

First,  the  amendment  will  encourage 
saving  by  young  people  who  are  cur- 
rently hesitant  to  open  IRA  accounts 
because  they  foresee  the  need  for 
major  capital  investments,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  a  home,  as  a  priority  over 
saving  for  retirement. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  increase 
the  amount  of  funds  deposited  in 
mortgage  lending  institutions  by 
young  people  investing  in  IRA  ac- 
coimts,  thereby  supplying  much 
needed  funds  with  which  to  make  ad- 
ditional mortgage  loans. 

Third,  this  amendment  will  boost 
the  homebuilding  industry  by  bringing 
more  consumers  into  the  buying 
market  through  increased  savings  and 
financing. 

Under  this  amendment  to  the  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  provisions 
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in  the  tax  code,  the  consumer  may 
withdraw  IRA  contributions  and  earn- 
ings prior  to  age  59  Vi  when: 

First,  the  withdrawn  amount  is  used 
to  purchase  a  principal  home. 

Second,  the  custodian  of  the  IRA  ac- 
count for  3  years  prior  to  the  with- 
drawal is  a  mortgage  lending  institu- 
tion, and 

Third,  the  custodian  has  written 
notice  of  the  consumer's  intent  to 
withdraw  IRA  funds  under  this  provi- 
sion 60  days  in  advance. 

The  amount  withdrawn  will  be  taxed 
as  ordinary  income.  The  tax  liability 
for  the  amount  withdrawn  will  be 
spread  equally  over  10  years,  the  first 
10  percent  of  tax  liability  being  due  in 
the  year  that  the  home  ceases  to  be 
used  as  a  principal  residence  or  when 
the  individual  reaches  age  59  V2.  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

The  statistics  and  the  very  real  frus- 
tration of  my  constituents  convinces 
me  that  this  amendment  is  more  than 
just  a  good  idea.  This  bill  is  necessary. 
I  welcome  cosponsors  to  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  its  speedy  addition  to 
our  tax  laws.* 


STUDENT  AID  PROGRAM 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  pulled  the 
plug  on  student  aid  with  a  proposed 
education  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983 
that  could  put  college  out  of  reach  for 
thousands  of  young  people. 

The  President  is  proposing  a  student 
aid  program  which  is  50  percent  below 
the  level  of  the  current  academic  year. 
I  personally  am  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  by  reports  from  imiversities 
in  my  district  depicting  what  will 
happen  to  students  there  if  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's Federal  aid  proposals  become  re- 
ality. In  addition,  I  am  troubled  by  let- 
ters from  Cleveland  area  students  that 
are  pouring  into  my  office  on  a  daily 
basis. 

A  special  report  which  I  requested 
from  the  Ohio  Student  Loan  Commis- 
sion to  analyze  and  assess  the  impact 
of  guaranteed  loan  changes  in  the 
package  is  instructive.  The  report  com- 
pares the  struggling  student  to  a 
drowning  person  in  need  of  a  life  pre- 
server, and  charges  that  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  Reagan  program  would 
turn  out  to  be  "a  life  preserver  filled 
with  lead."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  per- 
mission to  insert  a  copy  of  this  report 
into  the  Record.  I  would  also  like  to 
share  with  you  some  figures  which  il- 
lustrate the  sheer  magnitude  of  Ohio 
students  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
cutbacks:  At  Cleveland  State  Universi- 
ty, 813  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents took  out  guaranteed  loans  this 
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year;  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Medicine.  74  percent 
of  the^tudents  depend  on  GSL's;  1.611 
Ohio  State  University  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  health  professions  used 
the  GSL  program:  1.318  students  at 
John  Carroll  University  applied  for 
loans:  106  students  received  a  loan  at 
Notre  Dame  College  of  Ohio;  and  207 
students  depended  upon  the  GSL  pro- 
gram at  Lakeland  Community  College. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  question  for 
the  President:  Where  are  these  young 
people  supposed  to  come  up  with  the 
money  to  attend  college  or  even  finish 
their  college  educations?  While  I  feel 
that  parents  and  the  students  them- 
selves do  have  primary  responsibility 
for  assuming  educational  costs,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  naive  to  assume  that  these 
parents  and  students  can  finance  the 
institutional  losses  created  by  massive 
Federal  and,  in  Ohio,  State  cutbacks. 
In  a  letter  from  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity which  I  received  yesterday, 
concerned  financial  aid  counselors 
echoed  this  question.  They  wrote  that: 

The  parents  of  our  student  body  typically 
hold  blue  collar  Jobs  and  struggle  simply  to 
make  ends  meet  and  avoid  extended  layoffs. 
Over  78  percent  of  the  CSU  students  al- 
ready work  full  or  part-time  jobs  while  they 
attend  classes. 

These  counselors  are  upset;  they  feel 
the  Reagan  administration  is  telling 
students  that: 

The  development  of  their  minds,  the  re- 
finement of  their  skills,  their  potentials  and 
their  futures  are  expendable. 

I.  for  one.  believe  educated  and 
skilled  people  are  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  America's  goal  or  rebuilding 
her  economy  and  becoming  prosper- 
ous. And  I  will  be  working  with  a  bi- 
partisan education  task  force  to  insure 
that  our  most  precious  resource,  our 
young  people,  does  not  get  lost  in  the 
budgetary  shuffle. 

Ohio  Student  Loan  Commission, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  February  18,  1982. 

The  G.S.L.  program  has  always  played  the 
role  of  "safety  net"  for  those  students  who 
could  not  qualify  for  adequate  funding 
through  other  sources  of  assistance:  while 
students  have  always  found  our  program 
less  attractive  than  the  various  grant  and 
scholarship  programs,  it  has  always  been  an 
open  alternative.  As  the  eligibility  for  stu- 
dent loans  is  cut  further  and  further,  the  al- 
ternative is  eroded  to  the  point  that  the 
"safety  net "  has  a  number  of  gaping  holes 
through  which  eligibile  deserving  students 
are  certain  to  fall. 

Before  getting  to  a  specific  discussion  of 
the  latest  proposal.  I  need  to  establish  some 
parameters  for  you  with  respect  to  the  num- 
bers that  our  projections  are  built  on.  The 
most  recent  calendar  period  for  which  sta- 
tistics are  available— 1981— is  really  too 
atypical  for  purposes  of  comparison.  People 
came  out  of  nowhere  to  apply  for  loans  last 
summer,  anticipating  that  open  access  was 
about  to  end.  and  as  a  result,  we  recorded  a 
tremendous  loan  volume:  (316  million  in 
guarantees  compared  to  $200  million  In  1980 
for  approximately  a  60  percent  increase.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  used  1980  as  our  base 
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year  for  volume  projections.  This  probably 
understates  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
cuts,  but  it  also  insulates  us  from  accusa- 
tions of  overstating  them. 

Increase  the  "origination  fee"  charged  on 
new  loans  from  5  percent  to  10  percent. 

The  same  arguments  that  applied  to  the 
imposition  of  the  5  percent  origination  fee 
apply  to  the  proposed  doubling  of  the  fee: 
while  it  does  effect  an  immediate  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  federal  support  required 
to  finance  the  program,  it  also  means  that 
student  borrowers  end  up  with  less  money 
to  pay  for  their  educations.  The  118.474  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  our  program  in 
1981  borrowed  an  average  of  $2,667.55  each. 
($316,035,782  divided  by  118,474.)  This 
meant  that  each  of  those  hypothetical  aver- 
age students  had  their  $2,667.55  loans  re- 
duced by  $133.38  (5  percent)  to  $2,534.17.  A 
10  percent  origination  fee  would  reduce  that 
same  hypothetical  borrower's  loan  by 
$266.76  to  $2,400.79.  A  great  number  of  our 
graduate  and  professional  students  borrow 
the  full  $5,000  of  their  eligibility;  these  stu- 
dents would  face  an  immediate  $500  reduc- 
tion in  the  net  proceeds  of  their  loans  with 
a  10  percent  origination  fee.  Students  also 
must  pay  a  guarantee  premium  on  their 
loans.  While  the  percentages  and  methods 
of  calculation  vary  from  state  to  state,  Ohio 
charges  1  percent  per  aimum  through  the 
grace  period  of  the  loan.  This  would  typical- 
ly mean  a  total  fee  of  somewhere  between  1 
percent  and  5  percent.  By  combining  our 
guarantee  premium  with  the  proposed  origi- 
nation fee  for  a  "worst  case"  example,  a  stu- 
dent beginning  graduate  school  could 
borrow  $5,000  but  only  receive  approximate- 
ly $4,250.  The  $750  reduction  can  seem  rela- 
tively insignificant  when  viewed  on  the 
larger  scheme  of  things,  but  to  the  graduate 
student  who  may  literally  be  pinching  pen- 
nies to  pay  the  heavy  costs  involved  in  his 
or  her  education,  the  loss  could  very  well 
make  the  difference  in  the  ability  to  contin- 
ue. 

Even  so.  the  origination  fee,  whether  at  5 
percent  or  at  10  percent,  is  one  of  the  less 
odorous  of  the  proposed  changes  in  that  it 
does  not  have  an  adverse  impact  on  loan 
availability.  If  the  GSL  program  could  be 
likened  to  a  life  preserver  thrown  to  drown- 
ing students,  the  10  percent  origination  fee 
would  insure  that  the  life  preserver  still  gets 
thrown.  It  just  requires  the  drowning  stu- 
dent to  help  Inflate  it.  There  Is  a  tremen- 
dous difference  between  offering  expensive 
assistance  and  not  offering  any  assistance  at 
all.  We  believe  that  the  alternative,  the 
choice  of  whether  or  not  to  borrow,  must  be 
retained. 

Apply  the  need  analysis  to  students  at  all 
income  levels  and  limit  loans  to  those  stu- 
dents who  will  qualify  after  taking  into  ac- 
count family  contributions  and  other  finan- 
cial aid  (e.g..  Pell  Grants,  G.I.  bill.) 

The  second  proposal,  the  requirement 
that  all  applicants  show  "need"  in  order  to 
obtain  GSL's,  is  not  a  new  idea.  Congress 
passed  a  law  requiring  a  needs  analysis  for 
all  applicants,  effective  July  1,  1972,  but  the 
resultant  political  heat  was  so  great  that 
the  requirement  was  lifted  just  a  month 
later,  on  August  18.  1972,  with  a  return  to 
the  Income  cap  eligibility  criterion.  The  idea 
wouldn't  go  away,  however,  and  we  saw  the 
needs  analysis  requirement  re-imposed  just 
about  six  months  later,  on  March  1,  1973. 
The  requirement  was  kept  in  effect  this 
time  until  June  2.  1974.  when  we  once  again 
returned  to  the  income  ceiling  qualification. 

There  are  two  significant  areas  of  concern 
with  respect  to  a  needs  test,  one  practical 
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and  one  philosophical.  Prom  the  practical 
standpoint,  a  universal  needs  analysis  re- 
quirement works  a  real  administrative  hard- 
ship on  all  parties  concerned.  One  of  the 
strong  joints  of  the  GSL  program  has 
always  been  an  ability  to  provide  assistance 
in  fairly  short  order,  but  the  requirement 
that  needs  tests  be  filed  can  quickly  make  a 
three-month  application  turnaround  time 
pretty  common.  The  mountains  of  paper  in- 
volved soon  clog  the  application  pipeline 
and  many  students  don't  get  their  applica- 
tions approved  until  after  tuition  deadlines 
are  past. 

Prom  the  philosophical  viewpoint,  "need" 
can  be  a  terribly  difficult  figure  to  derive 
with  any  consistency  or  equity.  "Need"  has 
no  identity  independent  of  that  given  it  in 
the  !aw  or  regulations,  and  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  needs  analysis  system  that,  in  my  view, 
provided  an  accurate  measure  of  a  family's 
ability  to  support  a  post-secondary  student. 
Needs  analysis  was  originally  conceived  of 
as  a  rationing  device  for  scarce  grant  and 
scholarship  money;  rather  than  meeting  the 
"need"  of  any  applicants,  it  simply  distrib- 
uted the  available  pot  of  money  among  the 
applicants  in  accordance  with  their  relative 
need.  The  application  of  such  a  standard  to 
the  GSL  program,  without  some  fairly 
major  modifications  to  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions and  tenets,  will  not  meet  the 
actual  need  of  the  people  who  turn  to  the 
program  for  help.  My  point,  I  guess,  is  that 
the  regulatory  action  that  establishes  the 
parameters  of  "need"  is  almost  more  impor- 
tant than  the  requirement  that  a  needs 
analysis  be  performed. 

Allow  graduate  and  professional  students 
to  borrow  only  under  the  auxiliary  loan  pro- 
gram and  Increase  the  loan  limits  under  the 
auxiliary  loan  program  for  these  students 
from  $3,000  to  $8,000  per  year  and  from 
$15,000  to  $40,000  for  all  years. 

The  next  proposal  has  probably  generated 
more  fear  and  anguish  in  the  academic  com- 
munity than  all  of  the  others  combined.  In 
Ohio  we  see  consistently  between  15  percent 
to  16  percent  of  our  armual  volume  made  up 
of  graduate  and  professional  students  who, 
because  of  their  higher  borrowing  limits,  ac- 
count for  25  percent  to  30  percent  of  our 
annual  volume.  The  wholesale  elimination 
of  graduate  and  professional  students  from 
GSL  eligibility  would,  therefore,  have  a 
rather  dramatic  impact  on  Ohio's  Students. 

The  proposal  goes  on  to  provide  higher 
borrowing  limits  for  graduate  and  profes- 
sional students  in  the  PLUS  program,  but 
there  are  again  both  practical  and  philo- 
sophical points  to  weight  in  considering 
such  a  move.  Nationwide,  the  PLUS  pro- 
gram is  Just  becoming  operational.  We  will 
begin  operations  in  Ohio  on  March  1,  but  it 
will  probably  be  a  couple  of  months  before 
the  program  is  truly  functional,  and  our 
lending  community  has  not  yet  given  any 
clear  indication  of  how  supportive  they  will 
be  of  this  new  lending  vehicle.  It  doesn't 
really  make  sense  to  close  off  one  source  of 
assistance  until  there  is  some  certainty  that 
there  are  alternatives;  in  a  year  or  two,  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  judge  the  viability  of 
the  PLUS  program  as  an  alternative  rather 
than  a  supplement— but  we  can  offer  no  cer- 
tainty at  this  point  in  time  that  graduate 
and  professional  students  would  be  able  to 
receive  the  required  levels  of  assistance, 
either  in  Ohio  or  on  a  national  basis. 

This  proposed  change  also  constitutes  a 
significant  philosophical  shift  in  the  provi- 
sion of  financial  assistance  to  this  class  of 
students.  As  you  may  know,  the  interest  in 
the  PLUS  program  is  not  subsidized  by  the 
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federal  government.  This  means  that  al- 
though graduate  and  professional  student 
borrowers  would  qualify  to  defer  principal 
repayment  until  after  graduation,  the  inter- 
est on  the  loans  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  borrower  over  the  life  of  the  loan.  To 
again  posit  a  worst -case  example,  a  graduate 
student  who  borrowed  the  full  $8,000  set 
forth  in  the  President's  proposal  would  im- 
mediately be  obliged  to  make  interest  pay- 
ments of  $93.33  a  month.  If  we  project  four 
years  of  enrollment  and  borrowing  for  that 
same  student,  he  or  she  would  be  making 
monthly  interest  payments  of  $373.33 
during  the  last  year  of  study.  A  student  who 
reached  the  $40,000  ceiling  conUined  in  the 
President's  proposal  would  face  monthly  in- 
terest payments  of  $466.66— this  from  a  full- 
time  student.  The  student  would  then  com- 
mence repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
after  leaving  school.  The  hypothetical  stu- 
dent who  reached  the  $40,000  debt  level— 
and  1  can  promise  you  that  some  will- 
would  face  a  monthly  payment  in  excess  of 
$620  for  ten  years.  Even  if  the  PLUS  pro- 
gram offered  a  certain  financing  alternative 
to  graduate  and  professional  students.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  unconscionable  to  offer  them 
no  alternative  but  a  practically  unmanage- 
able debt.  To  return  to  the  life  preserver 
metaphor  I  used  earlier,  I  would  have  to 
characterize  this  proposal  as  a  life  preserver 
filled  with  lead. 

Although  the  Department  of  Education 
has  indicated  that  23  states  have  the  legal 
authority  and  other  necessary  structures  in 
place  to  begin  making  Auxiliary  Loans,  only 
14  states  are  making  loans  to  parents— while 
3  of  these  14  states  are  also  making  loans  to 
independent  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  or  their  spouses— under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980 
and  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981. 

Increase  the  insurance  premiums  paid  on 
GSL's  to  the  Federal  Government  by:  in- 
creasing the  premium  charged  lending  insti- 
tutions in  the  Federally  Insured  Loan  pro- 
gram, which  insures  5  percent  of  all  new 
loans,  from  0.25  to  1.0  percent,  and  initiat- 
ing a  reinsurance  premium  charged  State 
and  private  guarantee  agencies,  which 
insure  95  percent  of  all  new  loans,  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  annual  income  which 
these  agencies  earn  from  insurance  premi- 
ums they  charge  participating  lending  insti- 
tutions. 

The  next  proposal  contains  two  items,  one 
of  which  would  affect  us  and  the  other  not. 
The  increase  in  the  federal  guarantee  pre- 
mium would  not  affect  Ohio  students,  as 
the  F.I.S.L.  program  does  not  operate  in 
Ohio.  The  second  item,  though,  would  take 
half  of  the  Commission's  guarantee  premi- 
um income,  and  we  are  more  than  a  little 
concerned  with  the  Idea.  One  point  that  I 
would  make,  though,  is  that  the  proposal 
itself  shows  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
how  the  guarantee  fee  mechanism  works. 
The  proposal's  references  the  "insurance 
premiums  they  charge  particlating  lending 
institutions;  guarantee  premiums  are  not 
paid  by  lending  institutions,  they  are  paid 
by  the  student  borrowers.  The  proposal 
would  have  the  net  effect  of  increasing  the 
costs  carried  by  the  borrower.  Guarantee 
agencies  have  fixed  and  growing  expenses, 
and  most  of  them  rely  on  guarantee  premi- 
um income  to  meet  portions  of  those  ex- 
penses. The  loss  engendered  by  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  guarantee  premium  income 
would  force  some  agencies  to  increase  their 
charges  to  students  and  jeopardize  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  others.  If  the  purpose  of 
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this  proposal  is  to  shift  some  of  the  burden 
of  reinsurance  costs  to  the  states,  we  would 
favor  a  mechanism  that  would  pass  on  the 
highest  portion  of  these  costs  to  the  agen- 
cies that  most  benefit  from  reinsurance. 
Our  default  rate  here  in  Ohio  is  less  than  2 
percent,  which  means  that  we  have  made 
very  little  demand  on  the  federal  reinsur- 
ance mechanism.  A  flat  percentage  assess- 
ment on  loan  volume  would  put  Ohio  and 
other  diligent  states  in  the  position  of  subsi- 
dizing the  losses  of  other  less  successful 
states,  and  Ohio  stildents,  who  have  a  histo- 
ry of  paying  their  loans  back,  would  have  to 
help  pay  the  bills  for  students  in  other 
states  who  may  not  have  as  good  a  record. 
Of  all  the  proposed  changes.  I  think  that 
this  one  shows  the  least  common  sense. 

Limit  special  allowance  interest  benefit 
payments  to  in-school  and  deferment  peri- 
ods plus  a  two-year  period  following  gradua- 
tion or  withdrawal  from  school  (exclusive  of 
deferment  periods). 

Finally,  we  have  two  areas  of  concern  with 
respect  to  the  last  proposed  change:  the  po- 
tential impact  on  student  borrowers  and  the 
probable  effect  on  participating  lenders. 
The  effect  of  this  proposal  would  be  to  con- 
vert the  7  or  9  percent  loans  obtained  by 
students  during  their  period  of  enrollment 
into  market-rate  credit  two  years  after  leav- 
ing school.  If  this  proposal  had  been  in 
effect  in  1981,  borrowers  would  have  seen 
the  interest  rate  on  their  loans  jump  from  7 
or  9  percent  to  nearly  20  percent.  The  dif- 
ference in  payments  would  be  terrific,  and 
it's  easy  to  envision  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  would  result;  two  years  after  leaving 
school,  most  borrowers  are  pretty  well  set- 
tled into  the  early  stages  of  their  careers, 
and  are  struggling  to  balance  their  incomes 
and  expenses.  To  then  throw  them  a  "curve- 
ball"  like  this  would  drive  many  of  them 
into  delinquency,  default,  and  bankruptcy. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  the  lending  insti- 
tution, this  proposal  represents  yet  another 
example  of  the  failure  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  recognize  the  administrative 
impact  of  a  naive  proposal.  The  guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  is  already  one  of  the 
most  complex  programs  that  a  lender  can 
become  involved  with,  and  any  proposal 
such  as  this  one,  which  would  assign  a  dif- 
ferent interest  rate  to  every  borrower, 
would  be  a  tremendous  disincentive  to  par- 
ticipation. I  know  that  the  administrative 
difficulties  attached  to  a  particular  proposal 
cannot  be  the  overriding  factor  in  judging 
the  merit  of  the  proposal,  but  in  a  program 
like  ours,  which  relies  on  commercial  lender 
participation  for  funding,  it  cannot  be  so 
blatantly  ignored. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  Ohio  Student 
Loan  Commission,  the  cuts  made  to  our  pro- 
gram last  fall  have  yet  to  prove  their  effec- 
tiveness; everyone  knew  that  cuts  were 
coming,  and  people  came  out  of  the  wood- 
work to  get  loans,  which  has  kept  our 
volume  somewhat  low  since  the  changes 
went  into  effect.  What  little  evidence  we  do 
have  indicates  that  the  current  eligibility 
standards  are  limiting  loan  access  to  those 
students  with  a  genuine  need.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  Income  data  collected 
from  Ohio  applicants  since  last  October  1: 
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We  won't  be  in  a  position  to  provide  ade- 
quate statistics  on  program  reductions  until 
this  time  next  year,  after  we've  been 
through  a  complete  cycle  of  academic  year 
applications.  Any  substantial  cuts  before 
that  time  run  the  risk  of  doing  jsermanent 
damage  to  our  educational  system  and  push- 
ing many  students  irretrievably  out  of  their 
educational  endeavors.* 


A.  EDWARD  KLEINSCHMIDT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
northeast  Ohio's  foremost  civic  lead- 
ers has  passed  away.  Edward  Klein- 
schmidt.  founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Garfield  Heights  Leader,  one  of  our 
finest  newspapers,  was  noted  for  his 
compassion  and  concern  to  our  com- 
munity. 

I  personally  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  friends. 
The  following  is  an  article  concerning 
his  many  accomplishments  during  his 
lifetime: 

[Prom  the  Garfield  Heights  Leader] 

A.  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT 

Early  Saturday  morning,  February  27th. 
August  Edward  Kleinschmidt  passed  away 
in  Marymont  Hospital  where  he  had  spent 
much  time  during  the  past  five  months  due 
to  cancer.  He  was  at  home  four  days  prior  to 
going  to  Marymount  for  the  last  time  on 
Friday,  February  26th. 

He  is  survived  by  wife  Alma  (Lembke): 
sons.  Frederick  C.  and  William  E.,  seven 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 
He  was  burled  from  St.  John  Lutheran 
Church,  Garfield  Heights,  where  he  was  a 
member  for  many  years.  Interment  is  at  Lu- 
theran Cemetery. 

August  E.  Kleinschmidt  was  bom  April  25. 
1908  and  baptized  two  days  later.  He  was 
the  second  youngest  of  twelve  children  bom 
to  Ferdinand  and  Florentlna  (nee  Strunk) 
Kleinschmidt.  HU  father  died  in  1913.  His 
mother  remarried  in  1915  and  died  in  1946. 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt  worked  for  the  Nickel 
Plate.  New  York  Central,  Pullman  Co.,  and 
Boston  &  Maine  railroads,  a  total  of  23 
years  service  accumulated. 

He  founded  the  Garfield  Heights  Leader 
in  February  14,  1946  with  Al  F.  Blazey.  Due 
to  illness,  he  purchased  Mr.  Blazey's  inter- 
est in  1948. 

He  was  instrumental  in  publishing  three 
Garfield  Heights  City  directories- 1948. 
1954  and  1957.  He  gave  up  this  venture 
when  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  issued  its 
Garfield  Heights  Suburban  telephone  dlrec- 
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tor.  The  Leader  city  director,  including 
phone  numbers  had  been  given  Free  to  its 
subscril)ers. 

In  1976.  celebrating  our  Nation's  Bi-Cen- 
tennial.  he  co-authored  a  Garfield  Heights 
Historical  Book 

Augie,  as  he  was  known  to  all  his  ac- 
quaintances, was  a  Charter  member  of  the 
Garfield  Heights  Kiwanis  Club  Club  (1951) 
and  the  Garfield  Height  Rotary  Club  when 
it  was  founded  in  1955.  He  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  Club  in  1966-67  ...  As- 
sisted in  orgainization  the  Pullman  Co. 
credit  Union— was  its  treasurer  for  three 
years. 

He  ser\'ed  as  chairman  of  the  Audrey 
Durda  fund— to  raise  money  to  pay  for  hos- 
pital and  doctor  expenses— close  to  $10,000. 
An  explosion  injured  her  while  she  was 
baking  in  the  kitchen.  We  were  able  to  pay, 
and  settle  the  bill  in  full,  for  30c  on  the 
dollar. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Outerl>elt  South 
Freeway  (now  1-480).  Our  committee  had 
suggested  an  alternate  route,  which  was  ac- 
cepted over  the  proposed  route  via 
McCracken  Road. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Garfield  Heights 
Rescue  Wagon  committee,  which  raised 
$10,000  to  purchase  the  city's  second  rescue 
wagon.  The  first  rescue  wagon,  a  funeral 
hears?,  had  been  donated  by  the  John  R. 
Lawrence  American  Legion  Post  307. 

He  was  advisor  and  co-chainnan  of  the 
100th  Anniversary  of  St.  John  Lutheran 
Church.  Cable  Ave.,  in  1978. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  50th-51st  anni- 
versary committee— confirmands  and  gradu- 
ates of  St.  John  Cable  Ave.  parochial  school. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  12Sth  anniversa- 
ry committee— St.  John  Lutheran  Church, 
CJranger  Road. 

He  assisted  in  organizing  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens of  St.  John.  Garfield  Hts.,  in  1974. 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt  was  a  notary  public  for 
40  years:  his  license  not  being  renewed  in 
August,  1979. 

Among  Augie's  civic  activities,  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Garfield  Hts.  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, a  member  of  the  new  Garfield  Hts. 
City  Hall,  and  President  of  the  Garfield 
Hts.  Republican  Club,  1945.  He  later  also 
became  Republican  Ward  Leader  for  Gar- 
field Heights. 

In  1980  (May  10th),  assisted  in  organizing 
the  Elder-Berries  of  Epiphany  Lutheran 
Church.  Northfield.  Ohio.  He  became  the 
group's  first  Program  Chairman.* 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  submit  the  winning 
speech  by  an  Alaskan  high  school  stu- 
dent for  the  annual  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Voice  of  Demcxiracy  Con- 
test. Each  State  is  required  to  select  a 
representative  based  on  a  speech  writ- 
ten on  the  theme:  "Building  America 
Together."  Miss  Shanna  Schweigert, 
of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  was  selected 
from  the  250,000  students  who  nation- 
ally competed  for  the  chance  to  come 
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to  Washington  for  the  final  judging. 
This  program,  begun  in  1958,  is  one  of 
the  finest  scholarships  offered  to  high 
school  students.  Along  with  a  trip  to 
Washington,  each  contestant  receives 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  one  of 
the  five  scholarships  totaling  $32,500, 
to  be  awarded  on  March  30,  1982.  By 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  build- 
ing of  the  country,  America,  and  the 
building  of  the  word,  America,  Shanna 
formulates  the  outstanding  speech 
quoted  as  follows: 

Voice  or  Democracy  Contest  Winker 

Our  country,  America,  is  based  on  several 
different  ideals.  Just  as  the  word,  America, 
is  made  up  of  or  built  with  letters.  £ach 
letter  may  represent  one  of  the  ideals  our 
country  was  based  upon;  thus  by  building  or 
putting  together  the  letters  to  form  the 
word  America,  the  ideals  are  added  to  each 
other,  building  the  country,  America. 

A.  A  stands  for  ancestors,  the  people  who 
came  to  this  continent  and  added  their 
views  and  beliefs  to  help  In  the  construction 
of  our  country.  These  ancestors  do  not  just 
include  the  forefathers  of  our  country  who 
fought  and  died  for  their  beliefs,  it  also  in- 
cludes any  immigrants  who  came  to  this 
country  and  worked  for  their  freedom  as  in- 
dentured servants  for  example. 

These  ancestors  had  a  dream,  the  dream 
that  anyone  who  wished  could  improve 
their  status  in  life.  Materialism.  M.  is  this 
idea  that  everyone  can  gain  material  wealth 
and  possessions.  The  opportunity  to  have 
this  materialism  is  the  right  of  everyone. 

That  leads  us  to  the  letter  E,  which  repre- 
sents equality.  This  idea  is  still  prevalent  in 
that  everyone  in  the  United  States  is  equal. 
We  all  have  the  equal  opportunities  to  do  as 
we  wish,  to  improve  our  status  in  life,  and  to 
believe  what  we  want,  all  within  the  law,  of 
course. 

The  right  and  the  opportunity  to  believe 
what  we  want.  This  includes  Religion,  or  R, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  religion,  and  the 
practice  or  non-practice  thereof,  is  guaran- 
teed to  citizens  of  this  country  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
ancestors  who  came  to  America,  did  so  for 
religious  freedom,  the  Puritans  for  instance, 
and  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  incor- 
porated this  idea  into  that  document. 

This  freedom  to  believe  religiously  as  one 
wishes  goes  along  with  a  larger  idea,  that  of 
the  right  to  be  an  individual.  I  represents  in- 
dividualism, a  concept  which  is  very  impor- 
tant. To  be  an  individual  means  to  do.  feel 
or  say  as  you  wish.  Your  own  beliefs,  not 
those  of  others. 

In  incorporating  this  and  all  of  the  other 
factors  basing  the  constitution  into  that 
document,  the  authors  of  the  Constitution 
cooperated  and  compromised,  l)oth  of  which 
are  represented  by  the  letter  C.  To  show 
how  important  this  cooperation  has  been  to 
the  founding  or  building  of  our  country,  is 
the  example  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  If 
all  of  the  colonists  had  not  cooperated  with 
each  other,  then  there  would  not  have  been 
an  organized  movement  against  the  Mother 
country. 

The  last  letter  of  the  word  America  is  A, 
which  may  be  seen  to  represent  ambition. 
Ambition  which  has  been  necessary  for  any- 
thing to  have  been  accomplished.  The  ambi- 
tion, or  drive  to  establish  a  country  gov- 
erned by  a  Constitution  which  allows  the 
people  their  own  views. 

Therefore,  just  as  the  word  America  is 
begun  and  ended  with  the  letter  A,  the  an- 
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cestors  of  our  country  and  the  ambitions 
they  possessed  are  the  building  blocks  of 
our  great  country,  and  as  long  as  that  ambi- 
tion exists,  we  will  keep  building  both  the 
word  and  the  country  America,  together.* 
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WOMEN'S  CITY  CLUB  OF  NEW 
YORK  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST 
REAGAN'S  SENSELESS  MILI- 
TARY BUILDUP 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  arr  elo- 
quent and  important  position  state- 
ment by  the  Women's  City  Club  of 
New  York,  opposing  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's senseless  and  costly 
military  buildup.  The  Women's  City 
Club  of  New  York  is  a  67-year-old  non- 
partisan civic  and  educational  organi- 
zation of  800  members  including  pro- 
fessionals, business  people,  and  volun- 
teers in  community  service. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  en- 
gaged in  on  unplaned,  senseless,  $1.6 
trillion,  5-year  military  buildup  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  dismantling  the 
entire  range  of  human  service  pro- 
grams. Yet,  as  the  Women's  City  Club 
of  New  York  notes  in  its  statement: 

Our  Nation's  true  defense  rests  not  on 
military  "overkill"  but  on  a  strong,  healthy 
people,  with  adequate  food,  shelter,  educa- 
tion and  work.  There  can  be  no  "common 
defense"  In  a  nation  split  by  poverty,  rising 
unemployment  and  neglect  of  social  prob- 
lems. 

By  ignoring  the  fact  that  strong 
social  and  economic  structures  are 
vital  to  a  strong  national  defense,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  transforming 
America  into  a  bankrupt  war  machine. 

I  commend  the  Women's  City  Club 
of  New  York's  perceptive  statement  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues:    - 
Position  Statement 

The  Women's  City  Club  of  New  York  feels 
compelled  to  speak  out  against  the  way  In 
which  the  present  administration  raises  and 
spends  our  money:  a  vast  buildup  of  weap- 
ons for  war;  the  shortsighted  dismantling  of 
the  entire  range  of  human  service  programs; 
a  tax  program  that  benefits  the  rich  and  pe- 
nalizes the  poor;  and  a  national  debt  which 
is  out  of  control— all  of  this  while  tensions 
mount  at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  Nation's  true  defense  rests  not  on 
military  "overkill"  but  on  a  strong,  healthy 
people,  with  adequate  food,  shelter,  educa- 
tion and  work.  There  can  be  no  "common 
defense  "  in  a  nation  split  by  poverty,  rising 
unemployment  and  neglect  of  social  prob- 
lems. 

Since  the  war  in  Vietnam  ended,  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  our  national  budget  has 
been  appropriated  for  national  defense— 
from  $97.5  billion  in  1977  to  $260  billion  pro- 
jected for  1983.  At  the  same  time  the  na- 
tional deficit  has  grown  from  $44.9  billion  in 
1977  to  a  projected  annual  level  of  $100  bil- 
lion or  more.  With  each  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  is  now  nearing  $1  trillion, 


we  incur  a  huge  increase  in  the  debt  service. 
This  debt  service  now  constitutes  the  second 
largest  expenditure  after  that  for  the  mili- 
tary. 

Each  new  weapon  in  our  arms  race  means 
an  increase  in  destructive  power  until  we 
now  stand  at  the  point  where  the  reciprocal 
use  of  these  weapons  can  destroy  all  life  on 
this  planet.  "Hiese  terrifying  arsenals  do  not 
protect  us  from  the  danger  of  over-reaction 
to  perceived  crises,  threats  and  counter- 
threats.  Rather,  they  act  to  escalate  the 
possibility  of  war. 

The  emphasis  on  weaponry  has  the  fur- 
ther effect  of  distorting  our  economy  and 
contributing  to  an  unprecedented  increase 
in  inflation.  The  need  for  national  econo- 
mies is  clear,  but  the  budget  promoted  by 
this  administration  does  not  reduce  Federal 
costs.  It  shifts  those  costs  from  social  pro- 
grams to  an  already  staggering  and  ever  in- 
creasing military  outlay. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  road  to  peace 
lies  not  through  arms  but  through  patient 
international  negotiations.  We  urge  all 
Americans  to  insist  on  the  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities  now.* 


RICHMOND  COLLEGE  OP 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  House,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  international  edu- 
cation. A  former  constituent  of  mine, 
Mr.  Gale  R.  Mitchell,  has  informed  me 
of  an  interesting  and  unique  college, 
Richmond  College,  the  American 
International  College  of  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Richmond  College  was  established  in 
1972.  It  is  an  independent,  nonprofit 
international  liberal  arts  college  oper- 
ating in  the  American  system  of 
higher  education. 

However,  the  unique  aspect  of  the 
college  is  that,  even  though  it  is  Amer- 
ican, it  is  alBO  international.  Some  500 
students  are  enrolled  from  over  50  na- 
tions. The  students  come  from  Africa, 
the  Par  Eaat.  the  Middle  East.  Latin 
America,  and  North  America.  The  fac- 
ulty has  an  international  flavor, 
though  the  majority  is  American  or 
British.  The  curriculum,  based  on 
American  undergraduate  models, 
offers  traditional  majors  but  all  have 
received  intercultural  and  internation- 
al emphasis  as  befits  the  mission  of 
the  college. 

In  a  world  that  is  increasingly  inter- 
dependent, but  in  which  the  United 
States  is  still  called  on  to  exercise 
leadership  in  keeping  with  its  stature 
among  nations,  it  is  most  encouraging 
to  find  American  educators  and  an 
American  institution  preparing  young 
men  and  women  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  futures  of  their 
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countries  and  to  international  coop- 
eration. 

Richmond  College  stands  as  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  institution  with  the  poten- 
tial for  becoming  an  American  model 
of  international  education  and  in  this 
way  contributing  to  peace  through  un- 
derstanding. 

This  past  December,  Richmond  Col- 
lege received  full  accreditation  from 
the  Middle  States  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools.  Because  Richmond 
College  is  American,  is  licensed  to 
award  degrees  by  the  Educational  In- 
stitution Licensure  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  because  it  is 
now  fully  accredited  by  the  appropri- 
ate American  accrediting  body,  I  feel  it 
is  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  its 
unique  role  as  an  American  institution 
of  higher  learning  situated  in  London, 
and  to  congratulate  its  board  of  trust- 
ees, its  board  of  academic  governors, 
its  president,  and  the  faculty  and  staff 
on  the  occasion  of  accreditation. 

I  would  like  to  further  extend  my  re- 
marks by  inserting  a  reprint  of  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  American, 
the  only  newspaper  printed  in  Great 
Britain  for  all  Americans. 

Richmond  College  Accreditation: 
Expatriate  Education  Expands 
Accreditation  of  Richmond  College,  the 
American  International  College  of  London, 
in  December  means  that  for  the  first  time  a 
■free  standing"  American-based  institution 
of  higher  education  in  the  UK  has  received 
professional  certification. 

Dr.  William  Petrek,  president  of  the  two- 
campus,  four-year  college,  said  accreditation 
expands  the  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion for  children  of  expatriate  American 
families  in  this  country.  The  accreditation 
also  heralds  an  effort  by  the  college  to 
maintain  a  more  prominent  profile  in  the 
expatriate  community,  he  indicated. 

The  school  has  already  begun  a  series  of 
lecture  courses  on  English  civilization  for 
adults  who  have  recently  arrived  in  the 
London  area,  and  it  is  promoting  the  poten- 
tial its  curriculum  has  for  adults  who  wish 
to  continue  their  education  in  areas  such  as 
business  administration,  economics  or  poli- 
tics. But  what  Americans  and  American 
businesses  may  especially  be  noticing  in 
coming  months  is  an  increased  effort  by 
Richmond  College  to  develop  the  program 
financially. 

EXPANDING  curriculum 

"We're  going  to  go  into  fund-raising," 
Petrek  said,  explaining  the  drive  will  in- 
clude plans  to  create  scholarships  to  be  used 
at  the  school,  fund  science  and  computer 
curricula,  and  by  1983  initiate  a  modem  lan- 
guage program  that  will  fill  the  gap  left  by 
similar  programs  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
defunct  in  many  stateside  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Those  language  programs  could  include 
Russian,  Chinese,  Arabic,  and  Japanese. 
They  are  the  languages  that  are  frequently 
fund-starving  public  and  private  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  the  languages  Americans  most 
need  In  terms  of  expanding  business  rela- 
tions, Petrek  explained.  He  believes  the  plan 
has  the  potential  to  attract  students  from 
the  United  States  when  they  find  it  difficult 
to  enroll  in  the  programs  domestically. 
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The  curriculum  at  Richmond  College  (the 
Washington  DC-licensed  school  is  not  the 
only  accredited  American  college  in  the  UK. 
Petrek  noted,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  is 
not  a  '"trunk  campus"  of  an  American  insti- 
tution to  be  accredited)  will  also  emphasize 
its  international  nature  In  the  future,  the 
president  said.  He  believes  that  will  encour- 
age American  businesses  to  aid  the  college 
in  the  development  of  the  curriculum  be- 
cause they  could  eventually  benefit  from 
graduates  who  have  been  trained  in  an 
international  atmosphere.  Approximately 
20  per  cent  of  Richmond  students  are  Amer- 
ican. 

'"The  social  consciousness  of  American 
(business)  organizations  is  well  developed 
now, "  Petrek  said.  "They're  going  to  recog- 
nize what  we're  doing.  We're  going  to  find 
mutual  Interests  as  we  discuss  things. 

"There's  no  way  to  prepare  that  young 
American  for  the  21st  century  unless 
they're  internationally  educated.  We'd 
(American  businesses)  be  doing  much  more 
business  if  we  were  more  Interculturally 
aware." 

While  Petrek  stopped  short  of  saying  the 
Richmond  plans  would  be  emulated  by,  and 
the  model  for,  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  former  DePauw  and  Hofstra 
educator  Is  public  about  their  potential  that 
Richmond  Colleges  resources  in  students, 
faculty  and  location  put  it  at  the  forefront 
of  what  he  calls  '"  international  education  in 
an  American  mold." 

"We're  ahead  of  the  market,"  he  said. 
For  Americans  In  Britain  who  have  chil- 
dren approaching  college  age— and  there  are 
a  number  of  family  men  who  "In  terms  of 
their  career  are  hitting  that  stage"  the 
Richmond  president  says— the  accreditation 
opens  up  new  possibilities  for  their  off- 
spring. 

Upon  graduation  from  an  American- 
format  high  school  or  a  British  school,  the 
student  can  study  at  Richmond  for  a  period 
before  transferring  to  an  American  Institu- 
tion with  the  assurance  that  credits  from 
Richmond  will  be  trsuisferable. 

Gale  Mitchell,  external  affairs  deputy  for 
the  college,  said  the  alternative  of  attending 
an  American  college  In  Britain  eliminates 
problems  posed  by  a  large  distance  between 
the  family  and  student.  Mitchell  believes  ac- 
creditation will  lead  to  more  expatriate  en- 
rollment at  Richmond  during  the  first  year 
or  years  of  the  students'  college  career.* 


GEORGE  SMITH,  TEXAS 
ENTREPRENEUR 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  today  to 
share  with  you  the  experiences  of  a 
modem-day  Horatio  Alger  hero.  I 
speak  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  and  owner  of  the  largest 
black-owned  company  in  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

Black  Enterprise  magazine  has 
called  Smith  a  pipe  dreamer.  The  ref- 
erence, of  course.  Is  a  play  on  words 
since  the  Smith  Cos.  are  an  organiza- 
tion of  pipeline  distribution  and  serv- 
ice firms.  Yet  it  also  is  appropriate  in  a 
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more  obscure  way.  Smith  is  a  man  who 
made,  his  dreams  a  reality.  What  is 
more,  he  shares  that  dream  with 
others. 

For  this  determined  Texan,  the 
climb  has  not  been  easy.  Mr.  Smith 
began  working  full  time  in  the  third 
grade  after  he  dropped  out  of  school 
to  help  support  his  mother  and  five 
brothers  and  sisters.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning, he  experienced  racism  in  the 
form  of  peer  intimidation,  unequal 
wages,  and  undesirable  tasks.  Rather 
than  succumbing  to  such  overwhelm- 
ing forces,  Mr.  Smith  worked  his  way 
to  become  vice  president  of  the  compa- 
ny, learning  as  much  as  he  could  along 
the  route. 

Then  he  felt  it  was  time  to  forge  his 
own  path.  He  formed  Smith  Pipe  Test- 
ing &  Service  Co.  The  venture  was  a 
gamble.  Mr.  Smith  refused  to  apply 
for  Government  assistance  and  the  re- 
sources for  his  business  consisted  of 
$44,000  worth  of  excess  pipe  that  he 
bought  on  credit  from  Conoco,  $4,000 
in  savings,  and  his  wife's  teaching 
salary. 

Now  there  are  three  Smith  Cos.  Last 
year  the  organization  earned  a  gross 
profit  of  $48  million.  Mr.  Smith  has 
six  buildings  in  Houston  and  sales  of- 
fices in  Bakersfield,  Oklahoma  City, 
and  New  Orleans.  Still  looking  ahead, 
he  hopes  to  see  his  firm  one  day  listed 
among  the  Fortune  500  companies. 

One  may  also  find  Mr.  Smith  shar- 
ing the  dream  that  he  made  happen. 
He  travels  from  classroom  to  class- 
room across  the  country  telling  black 
children  that  they,  too,  can  succeed. 
They  can  overcome  the  invisible  bar- 
riers of  prejudice  and  poverty.  He  is, 
after  all,  living  proof. 

So  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Smith  and  as 
a  tribute  to  him.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  following  articles  from 
the  Austin  American  Statesman  and 
Black  Enterprise  about  Mr.  George 
Smith: 

[Prom  the  Austin  American  Statesman, 

Aug.  30.  19811 

Black  Oilman  Credits  Success  to 

Innovation 

Houston.— When  George  Smith  was  a 
child  cleaning  outhouses  In  rural  Livingston 
to  earn  money  to  feed  his  family,  he 
dreamed  of  being  a  doctor. 

But  Smith,  who  had  to  drop  out  of  school 
In  the  third  grade,  now  owns  the  largest 
black-owned  company  In  the  oil  Industry. 
The  Smith  Companies,  a  pipeline  distribu- 
tor and  service  firm,  grossed  $48  million  last 
year. 

"Two  of  my  teachers  are  still  living,  and  1 
think  they  would  both  verify  that  I  could 
have  been  that  doctor,  had  I  gone  on  in 
school,"  said  Smith,  55.  'But  you  know 
what?  I'm  religious— I'm  not  a  fanatic— and 
I  believe  that  somehow  this  was  In  Gods 
plan.  There  are  many  good  black  doctors  in 
this  country.  But  there  ain't  many  good 
black  businessmen." 

Smith  had  always  had  plans  for  himself, 
and  they  did  not  Include  staying  poor. 

That's  what  eventually  led  him  to  take 
$4,000  In  savings  and  start  his  own  pipe  test- 
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ing  company  in  1974.  For  a  time,  the  family 
lived  on  the  salary  Smith's  Wife  earned  as  a 
teacher  while  he  plowed  his  earnings  into 
the  business. 

"There  has  never  been  anyone  born  into 
worse  poverty  than  me,"  he  said.  "If  I  was 
walking  in  the  street  and  I  saw  someone  I 
knew,  I  would  back  up  so  they  wouldn't  see 
the  holes  in  my  pants." 

So  Smith  worked  his  way  through  a  series 
of  jobs,  eventually  graduating  from  cleaning 
outhouses  to  working  as  a  clerk  for  the  Mis- 
souri-Pacific Railroad. 

The  $1.48-an-hour  he  made  there  wasn't 
bad  for  a  black  man  in  1950.  But  Smith. 
then  24,  saw  men  who  had  been  there  for  10 
years  making  the  same  wages  he  did. 

"I  didn't  see  no  future  in  the  railroad."  he 
said.  'I  felt  that  if  I  was  going  to  do  better, 
then  I  had  to  start  all  over  again.  And  I  had 
to  start  on  a  Job  that  didn't  pay  none,  but 
that  it  was  left  up  to  me  how  far  I  could 
go." 

So  he  went  to  work  for  a  pipeline  testing 
company  for  46  cents  an  hour  less.  His  boss 
said  he  could  work  as  many  hours  as  he 
wanted. 

That  meant  a  lot  to  Smith,  who  was  put- 
ting his  wife  through  college  and  had  a 
child.  He  worked  between  60  and  90  hours  a 
week. 

In  his  new  Job,  Smith  came  up  with  an  in- 
novation that  eventually  helped  him  launch 
his  business.  He  thought  of  it  while  working 
with  a  crew  that  tested  pipeline  strength 
with  water.  The  plug  that  sealed  the  pipe 
weighed  250  pounds  and  took  four  men  to 
handle. 

Smith  told  his  boss  he  saw  no  reason  to 
use  such  a  heavy  plug.  At  his  suggestion, 
the  company  developed  a  device  that 
weighed  about  25  pounds  and  sped  the  test- 
ing process  fivefold. 

"Hard  work  will  get  anybody  places. "  he 
said.  "I  don't  care  who  you  are." 

Smith  spends  a  good  bit  of  his  time 
spreading  that  view  to  school  groups. 

He  said  one  10-year-old  boy  he  met  on  a 

plane  claimed  to  remember  that  Smith  had 

spoken  at  his  school  several  months  before. 

"Tell  me  something  that  I  said. "  Smith 

challenged  him. 

"He  said.  'You  told  me  that  I  could  be 
anything  I  wanted  to.  My  color  didn't  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  long  as  I  was  will- 
ing to  work  hard  and  didn't  expect  some- 
body to  do  something  for  me  that  I  could  do 
for  myself. 

■  "You  told  me  that  it  was  left  up  to  me 
whether  I  would  be  a  success  or  a  failure. 
and  that  in  order  to  do  that,  I  had  to  always 
have  integrity,  and  1  had  to  be  able  to  imag- 
ine what  I  wanted  to  be  and  have  the  ambi- 
tion. You  told  me  that  I  could  do  it.' 

"Well,  I'd  made  an  Impression  on  him. 
And  you  know,  he  made  an  impression  on 
me,  too.  'Cause  he  let  me  know,  you  know, 
that  my  speeches  were  not  in  vain." 

[Prom  Black  Enterprise,  September  1980] 
George  Smith's  $6  Million  Dollar  Payoff 

ON  A  PiPEDREAM 

(By  Phil  W.  Petrie) 

(Unschooled,  poor  much  of  his  life,  and 
the  product  of  a  female-headed  family. 
George  Smith  would  hardly  seem  a  likely 
candidate  to  change  one  of  America's  most 
powerful  industries— the  oil  industry.  And 
yet.  if  his  pipe  dream  comes  true,  he  will.) 

In  1973.  when  Egyptian  armies  attacked 
Israel  and  oil  shipmenU  to  the  Western 
world  were  restricted  by  Egypt's  Arab 
neighbors,  the  US  stumbled  into  what  was 
termed  an  "energy  crisis." 
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The  1973  embargo  "was  not  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  oil  deliveries  from  the  Middle 
East  had  been  cut  off, "  says  John  Blair  in 
his  provocative  book,  "The  Control  of  Oil." 
"It  was.  •however,  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  curtailment  was  accompanied  by 
an  explosion  in  prices. '  From  then  on  the 
price  of  oil.  like  oil  itself,  spurting  up  from 
the  earth's  bowels,  leaped  skyward. 

And  a  new  class  of  potentates— spending 
lavishly  and  sometimes  foolishly— of  much 
darker  hue  than  such  earlier  oil  magnates 
as  the  Rockefellers  and  Mellons  entered  the 
world  oil  scene. 

Houston,  the  center  of  the  US  oil  indus- 
try, rose  in  population  to  take  its  position  as 
the  fifth  largest  city  in  the  country.  Oil 
became  synonymous  with  wealth.  The 
American  contingent  of  the  Seven  Sisters- 
Exxon  Corp..  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  MoBil  Oil 
Corp..  Standard  Oil  of  California  (Chevron), 
and  Texaco  Inc.— in  1973  had  combined  rev- 
enues of  $50  billion.  By  1977  that  had  tri- 
pled. 

But  oil  per  se  is  useless  unless  it  can  be 
raised,  refined,  and  distributed  to  its  users. 
Basic  to  all  these  tasks  is  a  simple  longitudi- 
nal cavity,  pipe.  The  word  itself  is  an  echoic 
one  originating  from  the  chirping  and 
•  peeping  "  of  birds.  But  when  the  pipe  is 
filled  with  oil  the  peeping  is  about  dollars. 
Oil  pipe  and  supply  is  a  billion-dollar  indus- 
try. Oil  gushing  from  the  silver  of  steel 
yields  so  much  money  it  is  termed  "black 
gold  "—an  inherent  contradiction. 

So  too.  It  would  seem,  is  the  participation 
of  blacks  in  the  oil  industry,  especially  as 
entrepreneurs.  The  soaring  profits  from 
black  gold  are  destined  for.  and  gobbled  up 
by,  white  companies.  But  not  always.  Enter 
51 -year-old  George  V.  Smith,  pipe  dreamer. 
Smith  i£  the  president  of,  in  fact  the 
owner  of,  three  companies:  Smith  Pipe  Test- 
ing &  Service  Company,  Continental  Inspec- 
tion Company,  and  Smith  Pipe  &  Supply, 
Inc.  He  has  supply  stores  (warehouses  for 
his  inventory)  in  Houston  and  Bakersfield. 
California.  There  are  sales  offices  in  Bakers- 
field,  Oklahoma  City,  and  New  Orleans.  He 
has  six  buildings  in  Houston  and  40  compa- 
ny cars.  Last  year  Smith's  companies 
grossed  $6  million.  And  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  they  have  already  more 
than  doubled  their  income  to  $14  million. 
Overall,  Smith  expects  his  compaqies  to 
gross  $20  million  by  December.  Smith,  how- 
ever, eschews  profit  for  the  sake  of  profit. 

"My  goal  is  not  only  to  make  money,"  he 
says,  "but  to  build  a  company  that  employs 
500  people  and  grosses  about  $100  million  a 
year.  Seventy  percent  of  the  people  I  hire 
will  be  black.  We  need  to  quit  talking  about 
making'  somebody  hire  us  and  hire  our- 
selves." 

Could  this  be  just  another  pipe  dream? 
Smith,  a  talkative  man  who  speaks  through 
folk  sayings  and  aphorisms  that  resonate 
with  the  tones  of  a  shouting  Baptist  preach- 
er, offers  a  quick  denial. 

•They're  not  pipe  dreams  but  the  reality 
of  using  pipe  to  make  millions.  I  don't  know 
a  reason  in  the  world  that  I  can't  do  what  I 
say  I  can.  With  the  people  I  have  right  now 
[80  employees]  I  expect  to  gross  $15  to  $17 
million.  But  I  won't  use  the  profit  for 
myself,  I'll  plow  it  right  back  into  the  com- 
pany.' 

To  hear  Smith  speak  so  nonchalantly 
about  millions  of  dollars,  one  would  think 
he  was  to  the  manner  born.  Not  so. 

George  Smith  came  to  Houston  early  in 
1951.  poor  and  seeking  a  place  to  build  a 
dream.  He  saw  then  that  oil  would  make 
Houston  one  of  America's  great  cities,  and 
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he  left  his  $27-a-week  porter's  job  in  Living- 
ston, Texas,  and  headed  for  Houston.  In  his 
mind,  he  now  says,  was  always  the  thought 
that  "there  will  be  lots  of  work  in  Houston. " 
Work  was  something  that  George  Smith 
had  grown  comfortable  with  at  an  early  age. 
At  five  years  old  he  was  doing  odd  jobs 
and  contributing  to  the  family's  welfare— 
not  because  it  was  a  desired  exercise  in  self- 
development,  but  because  a  deserted  mother 
with  six  children  needed  all  the  support  she 
could  get. 

When  Smith  was  eight,  education  fell 
from  him  like  a  shooting  star,  fading  before 
one  can  gauge  iu  glory.  He  began  working 
full  time.  The  third  grade  would  be  all  he'd 
ever  know  of  school. 

But  Smith  knew  common  labor,  his  con- 
stant companion  since  he  was  five.  It  was 
with  joy— unabashed— that  he  took  a  job  in 
1951  as  a  laborer  with  Sid  Culbertson.  a  pipe 
maintenance  company  in  Houston.  Finally, 
George  V.  Smith  was  in  the  oil  industry. 
Little  did  it  matter  that  he— as  did  all  black 
men— received  less  for  his  labor  than  whites 
who  performed  the  same  job.  He  had  been 
given  a  chance  and  it  was  his  task,  he  felt, 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  pipe  and  supply  industry,  like  many 
others,  have  relegated  certain  jobs  to  blacks. 
If  the  job  is  dirty,  hot,  grimy,  low-paying,  no 
matter  the  industry,  blacks  are  there.  And 
Smith  was  in  such  a  spot  in  pipe  testing. 

Before  oil  companies  put  their  pipes  in 
the  ground  to  bring  up  oil.  or  stretch  them 
overland  to  deliver  oil,  the  pipes  must  be 
tested  and  evaluated  to  see  if  they  can  sUnd 
the  pressure  to  which  they  will  be  put.  A 
contractor  can't  risk  ruining  a  multimillion- 
dollar  oil  strike  because  $200,000  worth  of 
pipe  fell  apart.  This  testing  is  generally  con- 
ducted by  a  hydrostatic  process  (with  liq- 
uids/water). In  the  old  days  the  pipes  were 
filled  with  water  then  plugged  with  huge 
rounds  of  iron.  Of  course  this  was  a  messy 
Job.  It  was  done  outside,  where  mud,  oil. 
water,  and  splintered  pipe  sometimes  even 
made  it  hazardous.  After  the  pipes  are 
tested  they  may  have  to  be  straightened, 
cleaned,  threaded,  or  refurbished.  Brawn  is 
needed,  of  course,  to  move  around  the  pipes. 
For  such  a  messy  and  strenuous  job  black 
men  are  often  called  upon. 

But  Smith  thought  this  a  challenge. 
Taking  his  text  from  Konstantin  Stanis- 
lavski,  the  famous  Russian  actor  who  de- 
creed that  there  were  no  small  parts  only 
small  actors.  Smith  sought  to  make  pipe 
testing  an  art. 

"Whatever  you  do, "  he  says,  "I  believe 
you  ought  to  do  your  best.  You  may  not  be 
able  to  do  it  better  than  someone  else  but 
you  can  damn  sure  try." 

His  effort  at  pipe  testing  raised  the  state 
of  the  art  to  new  levels.  First,  he  questioned 
the  use  of  heavy  iron  blocks  to  close  the 
pipes.  Then  he  began  capping  them  with 
lighter  material  rather  than  stuffing  them 
with  iron.  As  a  result,  pipes  could  be  tested 
faster  and  with  greater  efficiency.  Smith 
was  an  innovator  in  the  industry.  Before 
him,  testing  was  done  one  way,  after  him  it 
was  done  another.  Smith's  rewards?  Only 
the  outrage  of  white  workers  who  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  his  life.  No  increase  in 
pay.  No  recognition  for  his  innovation.  But 
considering  the  times  it's  not  surprising  that 
Smith  didn't  expect  either. 

His  talent  was  not  lost  on  those  in  posi- 
tions of  power  in  the  pipe  testing  industry 
and  when  Sid  Culbertson  folded.  Smith  was 
quickly  hired  by  Atlas  Pipe,  a  new  company. 
Smith  stayed  at  Atlas  18  years  making  its 
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pipe  testing  division  one  of  the  best  in  the 
business. 

But  as  Smith's  reputation  swelled  so,  too, 
did  the  racism  he  encountered.  First  of  all, 
there  was  still  the  matter  of  unequal  pay. 
Second,  Smith  and  his  crew  were  not  al- 
lowed to  operate  the  machinery  that  was 
used  in  their  work.  If  the  machines  broke 
down.  Smith  says,  he  and  his  crew  had  to 
take  them  off  the  customer's  premises  to 
repair  them.  Third,  and  perhaps  the  most 
chilling  to  the  soul.  Smith  was  obliged  to 
train  young  whites  to  be  his  boss. 

■It  was  bad  back  then. "  Smith  exclaims. 
"Even  now.  I  can't  get  business  because  I'm 
black.  But  then  it  was  rough.  One  time  we 
were  doing  a  job  that  would  take  us  about 
seven  weeks  to  finish.  It  was  in  a  small  far 
north  Texas  town.  There  were  no  living  or 
eating  accommodations  for  blacks,  so  we 
had  to  eat  cold  cuts  three  times  a  day.  and 
during  mid-January  freezing  weather  we 
stayed  in  a  shack  with  no  heat.  The  owner 
of  the  town's  laundromat  let  us  eat  in  his  es- 
tablishment until  some  white  women 
threatened  to  stop  patronizing  the  busi- 
ness." 

The  "back  then"  Smith  refers  to  was  in 
the  1960s,  another  time  but  hardly  another 
century. 

Smith"s  talent  couldn't  be  denied  and 
eventually  he  was  made  a  field  supervisor. 
This,  his  employer  felt,  was  a  smart  move.  It 
kept  Smith  out  of  the  office.  Yet.  he  was 
given  a  promotion,  albeit  as  his  employer 
told  enraged  white  workers,  at  "nigger 
wages." 

Finally,  after  18  years  at  the  company. 
Smith  had  had  enough.  He  quit.  It  wasn't 
racism,  or  low  wages  that  pushed  him  into 
action.  It  was  boredom. 

"I  had  learned  everything  there  was  to 
know  about  pipe,"'  Smith  says  none  too 
modestly.  "There  was  nothing  else  I  could 
do  out  in  the  field.  So  I  asked  to  come  into 
the  office.  I  knew  they  wouldn't  allow  me  to 
be  a  salesman.  But  I  could  head  quality  con- 
trol. My  boss  said  no  to  that  because  he  felt 
no  white  man  would  work  under  me.  Noth- 
ing happened  and  I  left.  There  was  no  room 
for  me  to  grow." 

The  growth  at  his  next  company  was  spec- 
tacular—at least  in  terms  of  the  times.  He 
was  given  a  position  as  salesman  and  was  in 
charge  of  purchasing  all  the  company's  oil- 
field materials.  Pew  customers  would  see 
him  but  that  didn"t  keep  Smith  from  con- 
tinuing to  call  on  them.  Eventually,  he  was 
made  a  vice  president  of  the  company. 

It  would  seem  that  the  story  would  end 
here,  another  tale  of  rags  to  riches,  or  in 
this  case  rags  to  recognition.  But  it  doesnt. 
For  In  the  back  of  George  Smith"s  mind  was 
the  gnawing  belief  that  he  should  go  into 
business  for  himself.  "If  I  could  do  it  for 
others,"'  he  says,  "I  could  do  it  for  myself, 
for  my  family."' 

He  discussed  it  with  his  wife.  Evie.  a 
woman  Smith  says  has  been  his  anchor  for 
over  31  years  and  who  with  her  teacher's 
salary  would  support  the  new  venture. 

In  1974  he  started  his  first  company. 
Smith  Pipe  Testing  and  Service.  Smith  bor- 
rowed no  money  from  banks  to  begin  his 
company  and  shunned  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

"If  I  made  it."  Smith  proclaims,  "it  would 
be  because  I  did  it.  not  me  and  the  bank,  not 
me  and  the  government.  I  wanted  to  be  able 
to  tell  black  youth  that  they  can  stand  with 
the  best  in  this  country.  If  they  say  they 
can't  do  something  because  they're  unedu- 
cated. I'd  say  look  at  me,  I  finished  the 
third  grade;  if  they  say  they  can't  do  it  be- 
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cause  they're  poor.  I'd  say.  I  started  out 
poor  as  a  church  mouse:  if  they  say  there's 
prejudice  around.  I'd  tell  them  that  I've 
known  racism." 

With  his  personal  savings  he  paid  four 
employees,  four  members  of  his  former 
crew.  Of  them  Smith  says,  "they  came  with 
me  when  I  had  nothing.  They've  stuck  it 
out  through  some  pretty  rough  times.  I  was 
touched  when  they  offered  to  join  me. 
They're  not  only  damn  good  workers, 
they're  damn  good  men.  So  long  as  I  have  a 
company,  they  have  a  job." 

Slowly,  and  perceptibly.  Smith  Pipe  Test- 
ing Service  grew.  The  testing  equipment  in- 
creased from  one  hydrostatic  unit  to  five. 
Still.  George  Smith  felt  that  he  wasn't 
doing  all  that  could  be  done  in  testing.  In 

1975  he  founded  Continental  Inspection 
Company,  enabling  him  to  provide  electron- 
ic testing.  With  his  two  companies.  Smith 
provides  the  full  range  of  testing,  from  hy- 
drostatic testing  to  electronic  inspection. 

Still,  all  was  not  well,  at  least  as  far  as 
Smith  was  concerned.  Pipe  testing  remained 
a  Job  whites  could  relegate— although  reluc- 
tantly—to blacks.  And  if  his  dream  of  a  $100 
million  company  was  to  come  true.  Smith 
would  have  to  broaden  his  base  and  sell  pipe 
as  well  as  test  it. 

Taking  that  leap  from  testing  to  selling  is 
like  moving  from  the  sideshow  to  the  main 
arena.  None  of  the  major  pipe  manufactur- 
ers—US Steel  Corp.,  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube— had  ever  used  blacks  as  distributors, 
(jeorge  Smith  vowed  to  change  all  that.  In 

1976  he  became  a  full-line  distributor  for 
Youngstown  Sheet:  a  year  later  US  Steel 
was  added.  But  getting  the  distributorship  is 
one  thing,  selling  the  pipe  Is  another. 

"When  I  first  started  selling  pipe,  some 
purchasing  officers  actually  laughed  at  me. 
But  I  kept  going  back  to  them.  I've  criss- 
crossed this  country  time  and  time  again. 
Everybody  in  the  industry  knows  me  "cause 
I  keep  going  back  to  them.  I  went  to  one 
company  seventeen  times  before  they 
bought  pipe  from  me,  and  then  they  only 
bought  $1,290  worth  of  pipe.  That  didn't 
pay  my  expenses.  I  went  back  an  eighteenth 
time.  Before  the  day  was  over.  I  had  a 
$250,000  order." 

Smith  now  has  nine  salesmen  helping  him 
to  sell  pipe.  One.  Calvin  Douglass,  is  black. 
"He  was  the  only  black  in  sales  with  the  ex- 
perience I  needed.""  Smith  says.  "The  two  of 
us  may  be  the  only  black  salespersons  in  the 
pipe  and  supply  industry.  Calvin  used  to 
work  for  Youngstown  but  now  he  heads  my 
Bakersfield  office.  I'm  lucky  to  have  gotten 
such  a  fine  person  as  young  Calvin.  He's 
good." 

Smith  would  like  to  have  more  young 
bl{u;ks  like  Calvin  Douglass,  but  confides 
that  he  can"t  find  youths  willing  to  start  at 
the  bottom  and  undergo  the  training  he  re- 
quires. "I  don't  know  what  It  is,"  he  says. 
"They  all  want  to  start  at  the  top." 

Starting  at  the  top  certainly  Is  not  the 
way  Smiths  two  sons  and  daughter  will 
enter  the  family  company.  All  members  of 
the  Smith  family  work  for  the  company  but 
in  various  capacities  with  increasing  respon- 
sibility. 

"One  day  this  will  be  theirs."  Smith  says, 
"but  they  must  know  the  business.  Before 
my  sons  can  come  Inside  [the  office]  they 
must  work  out  in  the  fields,  in  testing.  Not 
as  some  summer  job  either.  They  got  to  stay 
out  there  two  or  three  years.  By  that  time 
theyll  know  the  testing  business  and  will 
come  inside.""  One  might  add.  to  start  at  the 
bottom  all  over  again. 

By  doing  this  Smith  feels  that  his  family 
will  know  the  business,  will  appreciate  it, 
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and  keep  it  going.  He  wants  to  give  his 
family  more  than  money.  He  wants  to  leave 
a  heritlkge.  show  that  a  black  family,  graced 
with  love  and  support  for  each  member,  can 
reap  profits  far  beyond  money.  The  three 
companies  that  George  Smith  has  built 
stand  as  the  visible— and  profitable— mani- 
festations to  his  efforts.  They  are  the  testa- 
ment to  a  dream  fulfilled.* 


BILL  GREEN  INTRODUCES 
NATIONAL  THEATER  WEEK 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  June  7.  1982. 
as  National  Theater  Week. 

The  theater  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
finest  cultural  and  educational  re- 
sources. It  also  generates  significant 
economic  benefits,  by  providing  jobs, 
tourism,  and  other  assets.  It  is  entirely 
appropriate  that  we  focus  attention  on 
the  institutions,  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuals that  bring  theater  to  Ameri- 
cans throughout  our  country  by  desig- 
nating a  week  in  their  honor.  This 
week  will  make  us  realize  that  our  the- 
ater is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  will  also  pay  tribute  to  the  thou- 
sands of  individuals  in  professional 
theater  companies,  high  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  community 
theaters  that  work  to  bring  the  stage 
alive  for  audiences  across  the  land. 

The  American  theater  is  not  only  a 
cultural  resource,  but  also  an  educa- 
tional resource.  The  theater  provides 
access  to  great  literary  works,  and  a 
means  to  nurture  talent  and  self-ex- 
pression. To  put  it  simply,  the  thea- 
ter—whether a  large  Broadway  thea- 
ter in  Manhattan,  or  the  stage  of  a 
small  town— enriches  us  personally 
and  improves  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
communities. 

A  nation's  greatness  is  measured  in 
her  cultural  achievements.  The  Ameri- 
can stage  truly  graces  our  country, 
and  we  should  recognize  its  contribu- 
tiotis  by  designating  a  week  hailing  its 
strength  and  vitality.  Eleven  State 
arts  councils.  48  theatrical  organiza- 
tions, and  almost  100  theaters  from  35 
States  across  the  country  have  en- 
dorsed the  idea.  I  hope  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  us  in  celebrat- 
ing American  theater  by  cosponsoring 
this  bill.  My  colleagues  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  a  similar  measure 
has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  submit  my  bill  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

H.  J.  Res. — 

Whereas  many  Americans  have  devoted 
much  time  and  energy  to  advancing  the 
cause  of  theater; 
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Whereas  the  theaters  of  America  have  pi- 
oneered the  way  for  many  performers  and 
have  given  them  their  start  in  vaudeville 
and  stage: 

Whereas  theater  is  brought  to  Americans 
through  high  schools,  colleges,  and  commu- 
nity theater  groups  as  well  as  through  pro- 
fessional acting  companies: 

Whereas  citizens  of  America  have  been 
called  upon  to  support  the  theater  arts  in 
the  Nation's  interest:  and 

Whereas  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  hailing  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  theaters  of  America:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  7.  1982.  shall  be  proclaimed 
"National  Theater  Week"  throughout  the 
country,  and  all  citizens  are  urged  to  sup- 
port this  effort  with  assistance  to  theaters 
throughout  the  country.* 


OUR  UNSAFE  BRIDGES 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
our  national  transportation  network  is 
the  deteriorated  condition  of  our  ve- 
hicular bridges.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  of  524.966  bridges  in  this  country, 
2  in  5  require  major  repair  or  replace- 
ment. The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration estimates  currently  it  will  cost 
in  excess  of  $40  billion  to  meet  exist- 
ing needs. 

Just  recently  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Transportation  report- 
ed the  234  bridges  in  a  4-county  area 
that  includes  my  hometown  in  Buffa- 
lo, N.Y..  are  "structurally  deficient." 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has 
begun  a  sustained  effort  to  meet  these 
bridge  needs  through  an  expanded  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  program. 
A  recent  article  in  Parade  magazine  of- 
fered an  excellent  summary  of  this 
problem  and  our  need  to  persevere  in 
steadily  correcting  it. 

During  these  times  of  budgetary  re- 
straint, we  must  continue  to  find  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  the  infrastruc- 
ture needs  of  our  country.  A  sustained 
commitment  to  adequate  levels  of 
funding  for  bridge  modernization  will 
pay  dividends  not  only  in  safe  and 
smooth  transportation  but  in  jobs  for 
the  hard  hit  domestic  steel  and  con- 
struction industries. 

The     article     which     appeared     in 
Parade  on  February  28,  1972  follows: 
Our  Unsafz  Bridges 
(By  Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 

Every  other  day,  a  bridge  falls,  sags  or 
buckles  somewhere  in  the  U.S.  And  many 
needless  deaths  and  injuries  result  from 
crashes  on  bridges— often  the  result  of 
unsafe  guardrails,  say  bridge  authorities  in 
both  the  federal  government  and  private  in- 
dustry. 
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Bridge  collapses  and  accidents  are  even 
more  serious  today  than  when  PARADE 
spotlighted  the  nationwide  problem  three 
years  ago  ("Our  Bridges  Are  Palling."  Jan. 
7.  1979)'  A  combination  of  inadequate  in- 
spection and  enforcement,  budget-trimming 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
state  and  local  governments  continues  to  ag- 
gravate this  longstanding  (but  deteriorat- 
ing) situation. 

There  are  no  reliable  national  statistics  on 
how  may  people  die  or  are  injured  every 
year  in  bridge  collisions  and  collapses  in  the 
U.S.  And  only  the  dramatic  bridge  accidents 
make  headlines: 

On  New  York's  99-year-old  Brooklyn 
Bridge  last  June  28.  two  steel  cables— among 
the  dozens  badly  needing  replacement— sud- 
denly snapped  and  whipped  doviji.  One 
killed  a  young  man  who  was  strolling  across 
the  damaged  wooden  walkway.  The  bridge  is 
scheduled  to  be  rehabilitated,  and  some  of 
the  work  has  begun,  using  city  funds. 

On  the  Sunshine  Skyway  in  Tampa.  Fla.. 
on  the  stormy  morning  of  May  9.  1980.  a 
609-foot  freighter  rammed  into  a  support 
pier  of  the  bridge,  which  had  suffered  three 
other  vessel  collisions  since  1977.  Swiftly, 
more  than  half  of  the  concrete  roadway's 
center  section  crumbled.  Eight  vehicles 
plunged  150  feet  into  Tampa  Bay.  Five,  in- 
cluding a  Greyhound  bus.  sped  over  the 
fallen  bridge  after  its  collapse,  witnesses  tes- 
tified. Thirty-five  persons  died.  The  official 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
report  estimated  the  damage  at  $30  million 
and  blamed  the  tragedy  in  part  on  a  "lack  of 
a  structural  pier  protection  system "  and 
"lack  of  a  motorist  warning  system  .  . 

In  a  foggy  rain,  an  overcrowded  school 
van  slid  off  an  old.  one-lane  wooden  bridge 
near  Hermanville.  Miss.,  last  Dec.  17.  The 
van  plunged  into  a  creek  9%  feet  below  and 
burst  into  flames.  Pour  youngsters  and  one 
adult  died,  and  four  persons  were  hospital- 
ized. 

School  buses,  in  fact,  no  longer  carry 
pupils  over  many  such  bridges.  Children 
often  must  walk  across  them  first  and  wait 
on  the  other  side  to  reboard  the  empty 
buses. 

Of  the  nation's  524,966  bridges,  two  in  five 
require  major  repair  or  replacement,  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  Pederal 
Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  reported 
to  Congress  last  year.  They  range  from 
narrow,  old  plank  bridges  over  rural  creeks 
to  modem  steel  and  concrete  spans  crossing 
wide  city  waterways. 

The  government  estimates  that  223,200 
bridges  are  either  "structurally  deficient"  or 
"functionally  obsolete."  Of  these,  only 
61,500  are  on  the  federal-aid  system:  the  re- 
maining 161,700  state  and  local  bridges  are 
not. 

"The  condition  of  the  nation's  bridges  is 
bad  and  getting  worse,"  says  engineer  Dean 
L.  Morgan  of  the  Highway  Users  Federa- 
tion, a  national  coalition  of  450  safety-pro- 
moting industries  and  associations.  And 
while  every  state  has  its  too-old  or  too-weak 
spans,  more  than  half  of  the  nation's  failing 
bridges,  according  to  the  federation,  are  in 
10  states:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
North  Carolina  and  Texas.  Texas  has  the 
most  unsafe  bridges  (15,197  out  of  41,454), 
Missouri  the  next  most  (13,813  out  of 
20,911),  and  North  Carolina  has  the  largest 
percentage  (75.7  percent  are  unsafe). 

Other  states  with  an  unusually  large 
number  of  unsafe  bridges  include  Pennsyl- 
vania. Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Florida  and 
Washington  (because  of  the  1980  Mount  St. 
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Helens  eruption),  says  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  and  Transports 
tion  Officials.  Its  executive  director,  Francis 
B.  Francois,  says  that  many  cities— includ- 
ing Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas  City.  New 
York,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Roch- 
ester. N.Y.,  Detroit  and  Boston— face  serious 
bridge  problems. 

You  can— and  should— find  out  about 
bridge  conditions  in  your  locality  and.  if 
you're  planning  a  trip,  in  areas  you'll  be  vis- 
iting (see  the  suggestions  offered  at  the  end 
of  this  article). 

Donald  S.  Knight,  executive  director  of 
The  Road  Information  Program  (TRIP),  a 
highway  research  organization  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  warns:  "From  1982  on,  more  and 
more  of  our  aging,  deteriorating  bridges  will 
have  to  be  closed  unless  we  act  now." 

Bridges  wear  out  with  age.  The  average 
useful  life  of  a  bridge  is  50  years,  and  three 
out  of  four  in  the  U.S.  are  more  than  45 
years  old.  Some  25.000  still  in  use  were  built 
before  1900.  Those  predating  the  automo- 
bile age  and  weakened  by  weather  and  ero- 
sion were  designed  to  serve  lighter,  slower 
traffic.  Design  and  construction  materials 
were  not  standardized  until  1935. 

Constant  usage  likewise  deteriorates 
bridges,  especially  with  todays  heavy  axle 
loads  and  high-speed  traffic.  The  salt 
poured  on  bridge  decks  and  adjoining  roads 
to  melt  ice  and  snow  eats  through  steel 
beams  and  breaks  even  reinforced  concrete, 
as  does  the  acid  in  pigeon  droppings.  Okla- 
homa is  now  testing  on  23  bridges  a  new  de- 
icing  chemical  spray  that  has  been  used  In 
Germany  for  10  years. 

Partly  because  some  bridge  designers  have 
emphasized  esthetics  more  than  safety,  two- 
thirds  of  bridge  guardrails  in  the  U.S.  fail  to 
meet  recommended  safety  standards, 
charges  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  "About  1300  persons  die  each  year  in 
crashes  involving  bridge  barrier  systems. " 
James  B.  King,  the  board's  former  chair- 
man, told  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  trans- 
portation in  April  1980. 

"If  guardrails  are  included,  the  figure  is 
closer  to  2000,"  adds  the  board's  safety  spe- 
cialist, Lynne  Smith. 

For  example,  on  Feb.  18.  1981.  a  bus 
veered  across  1-95  near  Triangle.  Va.. 
jumped  a  guardrail,  struck  a  bridge  parapet 
and  fell  into  a  creek  25  feet  below.  The 
driver  and  10  passengers  were  killed,  and  13 
were  injured. 

On  other  bridges,  inadequate  lanes, 
narrow  clearances,  faulty  approaches  or 
outmoded  alignment  make  passage  danger- 
ous. Locally,  some  are  known  as  "suicide 
bridges,"  especially  after  cars,  buses  and 
trucks  collide  on  them  and  kill  people.  This 
is  no  surprise.  A  study  10  years  ago  by  M.  H. 
Hilton  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  now  a 
senior  engineer  with  the  Virginia  Highway 
and  Transportation  Research  Council, 
found  that  when  a  23-foot  bridge  was  wid- 
ened to  40  feet,  accidents  were  reduced  by 
up  to  95  percent. 

One  rarely  hears  about  near-misses  on 
bridges.  Last  July,  on  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Bridge  that  crosses  the  Potomac  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  on  1-95— which  this 
writer  found  to  be  patched  up  like  an  old 
quilt— a  large  deck  hole  from  eroded  con- 
crete revealed  the  water  below  through  an 
open  support  pillar,  forcing  the  bridges 
temporary  closing.  The  concrete  had  also 
loosened  on  a  bridge  that  takes  U.S.  50  over 
the  highly  traveled  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway.  Falling  debris  damaged  moving 
cars  before  that  bridge  was  temporarily 
closed. 
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•Today,  about  a  third  of  the  nation's 
bridges  are  closed  or  posted  for  reduced  ve- 
hicle weights,  and  all  require  extensive  re- 
habilitation or  replacement,"  reports  TRIP. 
Bridge  closings,  of  course,  have  disruptive 
side  effects.  The  resulting  detours  often 
create  traffic  jams,  impeding  travel  for  am- 
bulances, fire  trucks  and  other  emergency 
vehicles.  Disgruntled  residents  have  even 
been  known  to  sue  authorities  over  the  in- 
convenience (to  them)  of  a  bridge  closure. 
But  in  Louisiana,  Illinois  and  elsewhere,  of- 
ficials have  ordered  unsafe  bridges  torn 
down. 

Even  tJeople  who  don't  use  bridges  are  af- 
fected. When  delivery  trucks  are  required  to 
make  long  detours  around  closed  or  weight- 
restricted  spans,  the  extra  gasoline  and  em- 
ployee time  costs  are  generally  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  'The  prices  of  local  goods 
and  services  have  been  boosted  as  much  as 
25  percent  by  bridge  closings  and  weight 
postings."  says  TRIP'S  Donald  Knight. 

U.S.  Steel  estimates  that  the  5-ton  weight 
limit  of  the  weak  Thompson  Run  Bridge  in 
Duquesne.  Pa.,  near  one  of  its  plants,  com- 
pels the  company's  350  trucks  to  detour  18 
miles  daily  one  way,  boosting  its  operating 
costs  by  $1.2  million  annually  in  extra  fuel 
and  labor  expenses. 

Inadequate  or  irregular  inspections  and 
enforcement  are  probably  the  greatest 
causes  of  sudden  bridge  failure,  even  though 
checkups  have  increased  somewhat  in 
recent  years.  Inspection  can  now  be  far 
more  scientific  than  in  the  old  days  when 
local  politicians  merely  walked  on  the  ice 
during  the  winter  freeze  to  gaze  at  a 
bridge's  understructure.  Today,  there  are 
sophisticated  portable  devices— including 
acoustic  crack  detectors,  magnetic  crack 
finders,  "electronic  black  boxes, "  "snoopers  " 
and  others— that  help  to  uncover  hidden  de- 
fects. 

Unfortunately,  such  equipment  isn't  being 
used  widely  or  often  enough.  'Some  states 
and  local  governments  are  not  inspecting 
their  bridges  at  least  every  two  years  as  re- 
quired, and  some  local  governments  not  at 
all, "  Milton  J.  Socolar,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  U.S.  Comptroller  General,  reported  last 
year. 

New  York  City's  elevated  West  Side  High- 
way, before  it  was  closed  in  1973  after  a 
truck  went  through  the  deck,  had  gone 
without  an  Intensive  inspection  of  its  erod- 
ing main  girders  for  a  generation. 

"The  inspection  problem  is  aggravated  by 
a  longtime  shortage  of  trained,  qualified  in- 
spectors," observes  John  C.  Grant,  president 
of  the  nonprofit  Ocean  Learning  Institute 
in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Less  than  half  of  the 
nation's  counties  have  qualified  staff  per- 
sonnel to  inspect  their  bridges  thoroughly. 
Often  they  must  hire  outside  consultants.  A 
crash  training  program  for  local  bridge  in- 
spectors is  now  being  offered  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Association.  Probably  the  best-in- 
spected bridges  are  operated  by  independent 
or  semi-autonomous  bodies  that  can  spend 
their  toll  revenues  on  frequent  inspections 
and  repairs. 

Enormous  funds  are  needed  to  safeguard 
our  more  than  200,000  deficient  or  obsolete 
bridges.  To  replace  or  rehabilitate  all  of 
them,  the  government  estimates,  would  cost 
$41.1  billion,  half  of  it  for  those  on  the  fed- 
eral-aid system. 

Congress  has  made  a  modest  start  in 
aiding  states  under  its  Highway  Bridge  Re- 
placement and  Rehabilitation  Program, 
launched  after  the  1967  collapse  jof  the 
Silver  Bridge  over  the  Ohio  River,  which 
claimed  46  lives.  Renewed  in   1978  as  the 
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Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act, 
which  expires  next  Oct.  1,  it  authorizes 
about  $1  billion  a  year  in  federal  funds  for 
bridge  correction.  At  least  65  percent  must 
be  spent  for  bridges  on  the  federal-aid 
system,  and  15-35  percent  for  those  off  of  it. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
appropriated  money  for  local  bridges.  Al- 
though the  federal  matching  share  was 
raised  to  80  percent,  many  states  and  local 
governments  have  been  reluctant  or  unable 
to  pay  the  other  20  percent.  And  President 
Reagan's  recent  recommendation  that  the 
federal  bridge  program  be  turned  back  to 
the  states  could,  if  approved  by  Congress, 
lead  to  even  tighter  pinches  in  state 
budgets. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  $200  million  available  annually  in 
"discretionary  funds"  for  bridge  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation.  Through  Dec.  31. 
1980.  45  bridge  projects  were  selected  for 
federal  financing,  including  27  recommend- 
ed by  Congress. 

Many  deteriorated  bridges  are  not  federal- 
ly financed,  the  government  says,  because 
they  lack  a  "legislative  history"— that  is. 
they  were  never  specifically  named  in  earli- 
er Congressional  appropriations. 

By  contrast,  two  months  ago.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $60  million— the  full  agency-rec- 
ommended amount— to  repair  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Bridge  In  Washington,  D.C..  which  is 
the  only  bridge  owned  by  Uncle  Sam  on  the 
interstate  highway  system.  Many  lawmakers 
drive  across  it  to  and  from  the  Capitol. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  the  gov- 
ernment's fiscal  watchdog,  recently  Issued  a 
critical  report  titled  "Better  Targeting  of 
Federal  Funds  Needed  To  Eliminate  Unsafe 
Bridges."  It  charged  that  "bridges  most  in 
need  of  attention  are  not  always  selected": 
that  "states  and  local  governments  are  not 
fully  complying  with  national  standards  for 
bridge  inspection  ":  and  that  even  some  gov- 
ernment agencies,  such  as  the  National 
Parks  Service,  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  which  collectively  oper- 
ate at>out  14,000  bridges,  do  not  always 
comply  with  their  own  inspection  standards. 
Even  bridge  building  requires  constant 
vigilance.  A  controversy  raged  over  the  qual- 
ity of  the  steel  used  on  the  span  over  the 
Mississippi  River  between  McGregor.  Iowa, 
and  Prairie  du  Chien.  Wis.  The  bridge  was 
rebuilt. 

At  today's  rate  of  rehabilitating  about 
2,000  bridges  a  year,  it  could  take  more  than 
a  century  to  bring  all  up  to  standard.  Cer- 
tainly, bridge  correction  is  expensive.  But 
continued  inflation  at  the  curent  rate  would 
more  than  double  the  cost  in  10  years,  ex- 
perts predict. 

""The  very  least  we  should  do  now,"  urges 
Dean  Morgan  of  the  Highway  Users  Federa- 
tion, "is  to  modernize  all  bridges  on  the  fed- 
eral-aid system."  One  Immediate  benefit 
would  be  thousands  of  new  construction-re- 
lated jobs. 
And  safer  trips. 

What  You  Can  Do 

1.  To  find  out  if  bridges  in  your  area,  or  an 
area  you  plan  to  visit,  are  potentially 
unsafe,  write  or  call  the  local  or  state  trans- 
portation department  or  automobile  club. 

2.  If  you  suspect  that  a  bridge  is  hazard- 
ous, write  or  call  your  local  transportation 
department.  Don't  assume  that  someone 
else  has  already  done  so.  You'd  be  helping 
more  thtm  yourself. 

3.  Local  and  state  lawmakers  must  know 
your  feelings  about  bridge  problems  to  allo- 
cate funds  for  repairs  or  replacement.  Tell 
them. 
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4.  To  receive  more  information  about  na- 
tional bridge  problems,  write  to:  Public  Af- 
fairs Office.  U.S.  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
traiiorf  Dept.  P..  400  Seventh  St..  S.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20590:  or  The  Road  Infor- 
mation Program  (TRIP).  Dept.  P.,  Suite  401. 
1899  L  St..  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Our  18  Worst  Bridges? 
These  18  major  bridges  (in  terms  of  repair 
costs)  urgently  need  replacement  or  reha- 
bilitation, according  to  state  requests.  As  of 
mid-January,  they  were  still  without  gov- 
ernment financing,  officials  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  informed  Parade. 
State,  bridge,  and  total  cost 

Millions 
Arizona,      Little      Colorado      River 

Bridge $9.7 

California,  Russian  River  Bridge  at 

Preston 24.1 

Colorado,  20th  Street  Viaduct 25.1 

Connecticut,  Charter  Oak  Bridge 183.6 

District    of    Columbia,    Whitehurst 

Freeway 58.6 

Georgia,  U.S.  17-SR  25/Savannah 51.4 

Illinois,  U.S.  67 /Mississippi  River 80.0 

Iowa  and  Illinois.  U.S.  34 /Mississippi 

River 30.0 

Kansas,  West  Kansas  Avenue  Bridge       31.9 
Maryland,  U.S.  50  over  Choptank  at 

Cambridge 51.0 

New  York.  Brooklyn  Bridge 105.0 

North  DakoU.  Four  Bear  Bridge 23.9 

South  Carolina,  Cooper  River  and 

Town  Creek  Br 155.4 

Texas,  State  Hwy.  87/Neches  River 

(Rainbow  Bridge) 60.0 

Texas,    State    Hwy.    358/Cayo    Del 

Oso 11.6 

Washington,     Hood    Canal     Bridge 

East  Half 77.9 

Washington,  Ebey  Slouth  Bridge 120.8 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Stillwater 

Bridge  (Route  64) 61.9 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  colleagues  in  rec- 
ognizing the  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions women  have  made  to  the  growth 
of  our  Nation  as  we  observe  Women's 
History  Week.  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland,  for  her  leader- 
ship in  this  effort. 

Women's  History  Week  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  take  special  note  of  the 
contributions  women  have  made  in 
America's  history.  It  is  both  unfortu- 
nate and  encouraging  that  we  are  ob- 
serving Women's  History  Week.  Un- 
fortunate because  206  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  Republic,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  call  special  attention  to  the 
role  that  has  been  played  by  a  group 
that  makes  up  a  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation. Encouraging,  because  at  last 
that  role  is  getting  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  will  be  taken 
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for  granted,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
need  for  a  Women's  History  Week 
than  for  a  Men's  History  Week. 

One  measure  of  the  progress  that 
American  women  have  made  is  our 
numbers  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Since  Jeanette  Rankin  was  first  elect- 
ed from  Montana  in  1916  and  Hattie 
Wyatt  Caraway  won  election  to  the 
Senate  from  Alabama  in  1932,  growing 
numbers  of  women  have  served. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  who  hold  political  office  is  a 
result  of  changes  in  attitudes  held  by 
men  and  women  about  women's  role. 
These  changing  attitudes  are  both  a 
cause  and  a  result  of  women's 
progress. 

As  we  observe  Women's  History 
Week,  it  is  apparent  that  standard 
American  history  is  woefully  inad- 
equate in  reporting  women's  contribu- 
tions. As  young  women  become  more 
aware  of  the  strong  tradition  of  active 
involvement  by  women  in  public  af- 
fairs, there  is  a  growing  willingness  to 
become  active  themselves.  Their  in- 
creased activity  then  spurs  others  to 
probe  deeper  into  women's  role  in 
America's  past,  and  the  drive  to  get  in- 
volved today  and  the  interest  in  past 
achievements  become  mutually  rein- 
forcing. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  Hattie  Caraway 
as  the  first  women  ever  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  But  she  was  not  the  first 
woman  ever  to  serve  in  the  Senate. 
That  honor  goes  to  Rebecca  Latimer 
Pelton. 

On  November  21,  1922,  Ms.  Felton, 
then  87  years  old,  was  appointed  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, a  man  who  had  opposed  the  suf- 
frage movement.  She  served  only  1 
day,  but  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  proclaim  her  appointment  as 
a  great  advance  for  women.  Said  Ms. 
Pelton,  "The  word  'sex'  has  been  oblit- 
erated from  the  Constitution.  There 
are  now  no  limitations  upon  ambitions 
of  women." 

It  is  ironic  that  60  years  after  Ms. 
Pelton  celebrated  the  "obliteration"  of 
the  word  "sex"  from  the  Constitution, 
her  successors  are  fighting  to  include 
it,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons. 

While  the  fight  for  equal  rights 
under  the  Constitution  has  not  yet 
been  won,  we  have  certainly  made 
great  strides  since  the  ERA  was  first 
introduced  just  1  year  after  Rebecca 
Pelton  served  in  the  Senate. 

Since  the  time  of  Jeannette  Rankin, 
the  number  of  women  who  have 
served  in  Congress  has  risen  to  108. 
the  newest  being  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  (Ms.  Kennelly). 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
women  in  Congress  has  changed  the 
emphasis  on  women's  role  in  history 
from  the  traditional  view,  which  has 
us  busily  sewing  flags,  healing  our 
country's  war  wounded,  and  generally 
staying  behind  the  scenes.  Over  the 
past    half    century,    we    have    seen 
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women  moving  into  prominent  posi- 
tions, making  policy,  taking  the  lead 
on  issues  of  concern  to  them. 

A  history  of  Congress  in  the  20th 
century  will  include  the  achievements 
of  women  like  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Maurine  Brown  Neuberger,  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers,  Martha  Wright  Grif- 
fiths, Leonor  Sullivan,  and  Edith 
Green. 

In  the  past  10  years,  more  women 
than  ever  before  have  come  to  Con- 
gress. While  we  are  still  badly  under- 
represented  based  on  our  percentage 
of  the  entire  population,  the  21 
women  now  in  Congress  is  the  most 
there  has  ever  been.  I  am  confident 
the  trend  toward  more  women  ginning 
election  to  public  office,  including 
Congress,  will  continue,  and  the  histo- 
ry of  women  in  America  will  get  more 
of  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Finally,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
contemporary  of  ours  whose  vital  pres- 
ence, compassionate  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  her  fellow  Americans,  and 
sense  of  justice  has  been  an  enriching 
experience  for  us  all.  I  am  speaking  of 
our  colleague  and  my  fellow  New 
Yorker,  Congresswoman  Shirley 
Chisholm.  Her  leaving  will  certainly 
create  a  void,  but  her  legislative  con- 
tributions leave  a  record  that  stands  as 
a  challenge  and  an  inspiration  for 
those  of  us  who  remain  to  continue 
the  fight  she  has  fought  so  long.* 


COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINES 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  be  considering  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  4230,  to  provide  Federal 
eminent  domain  for  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. The  March  1  edition  -of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  slurry  pipelines  in  an  article 
entitled  "Time  to  Pipe  Coal."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer  this  arti- 
cle for  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  become  more  familiar  with 
the  reasons  why  this  Nation  needs 
coal  slurry  pipelines. 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Mar.  1, 19821 
Time  To  Pipe  Coal 

More  than  half  the  electricity  used  by 
Americans  is  generated  from  coal.  The  cost 
of  moving  coal  from  mine  to  powerplant  is  a 
major  factor  In  the  "light"  bills  millions  re- 
ceive every  month. 

That  cost  is  higher  than  it  needs  to  be. 
But  for  30  years,  the  railroads— which  carry 
65  percent  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  coun- 
try—have been  blocking  the  only  feasible  al- 
ternative to  the  large-scale  transport  of  coal 
between  Inland  states. 

The  alternative  is  to  pulverize  coal,  mix  it 
with  water  or  some  other  liquid  and  send 
the  resulting  slurry  through  pipelines. 

The  only  operating  coal  slurry  pipeline 
pumps  4.8  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  from 
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Arizona  to  Nevada  at  a  cost  less  than  half 
what  it  would  be  if  shipped  by  rail. 

There  could  be  more  such  pipelines,  but 
the  railroads  wont  let  them  cross  their 
tracks. 

Bills  in  both  houses  of  Congress  would 
grant  coal-slurry  pipelines  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  similar  to  that  granted  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  during  World  War  II  (also  over 
rail-industry  opposition). 

Yet  for  some  curious  reason,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  taken  the  position  that 
this  would  be  an  unwarranted  federal  intru- 
sion into  a  matter  better  left  to  the  states. 

That's  curious,  because  coal  pipelines 
clearly  involve  interstate  commerce  and  it 
was  the  federal  government  which  granted 
railroads  their  rights  of  way  back  in  the 
19th  century. 

The  railroads  have  tried  to  justify  their 
opposition  by  pointing  out  that  many  West- 
em  states  are  already  short  of  water. 

This  is  a  smokescreen.  Not  only  can  slurry 
be  made  with  oil  or  methanol  but  the  latest 
development  is  to  put  powered  coal  in  cap- 
sules and  propel  them  with  air  pressure. 

Coal-slurry  pipelines  would  introduce 
some  much-needed  competition  into  the 
business  of  transporting  coal  and  would 
lower  prices  for  consumers.  Congress  should 
pass  the  legislation  giving  them  the 
chance.* 


BARRIER  ISLANDS  AND 
HURRICANES 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 


OF  DELAWARE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  fact  that  many  populated  areas 
on  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
coasts  have  not  experienced  direct  hits 
by  hurricanes  in  a  number  of  years  is 
both  a  blessing  and  a  curse.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  blessing  that  many  of  our  resi- 
dents have  been  able  to  avoid  the  tre- 
mendous cost  in  terms  of  human  suf- 
fering and  property  losses  that  inevita- 
bly accompanies  major  hurricanes.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  prove  to  be  a 
curse  in  that  hurricanes  are  inevitable 
and  their  absence  has  lulled  many 
people,  who  live  on— or  want  to  live 
on— the  coast,  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity. 

In  the  words  of  Neil  Prank,  Director 
of  the  National  Hurricane  Center, 
"We  are  more  vulnerable  to  the  hurri- 
cane than  we  have  ever  been  in  our 
history." 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  on 
the  many  barrier  islands  and  similar 
geologic  areas  that  line  most  of  our 
Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts.  These  areas 
are  being  urbanized  at  a  rate  of  about 
6.000  acres  per  year,  and  in  some  cases, 
construction  is  now  taking  place  on 
what  used  to  be  open  channels  or 
inlets  and  storm  overwash  areas. 

One  of  the  serious  issues  raised  by 
such  rapid  development  is  the  ability 
of  public  officials  to  evacuate  residents 
and   visitors   of   such   areas    when   a 
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storm  is  coming.  An  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reported 
that  it  would  take  14  to  17  hours  to 
evacuate  900,000  people  from  one  area 
on  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida  and  that 
reliable  hurricane  forecasts  can  only 
be  made  12  hours  or  less  in  advance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation, the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources 
Act,  H.R.  3252,  that  would  prohibit 
most  Federal  expenditures  and  forms 
of  financial  assistance  on  presently  un- 
developed coastal  barriers.  Develop- 
ment of  these  storm-  and  hurricane- 
prone  areas  should  be  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual choice,  and  my  legislation  does 
not  prevent  a  private  land  owner  from 
developing  his  property  as  he  sees  fit- 
so  long  as  he  bears  the  full  cost  and 
risk.  It  should  not  be  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  subsidize  de- 
velopment of  these  areas,  nor  should 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  be  used  to  en- 
courage individuals  to  locate  in  haz- 
ardous areas. 

The  approach  embodied  in  H.R.  3252 
makes  sense  from  the  standpoint  of 
saving  tax  dollars  as  well  as  saving 
lives  and  property. 

Because  the  matter  of  hurricanes 
and  barrier  islands  has  been  of  consid- 
erable interest,  I  ask  that  an  article 
apprearing  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  May  5,  1981,  and  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  15,  1982,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

U.S  Coastal  Buildup  Makes  Hurricane 
Evacuation  Harder 

(By  Gil  Klein) 

As  more  and  more  Americans  relocate  to 
the  Sunbelt  states  of  the  lower  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  they  bring  with  them  potential 
vulnerability  to  a  major  problem— hurri- 
canes. 

So  worried  federal  and  local  safety  offi- 
cials are  beginning  to  take  action  to  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  the  problem  before  it 
happens. 

Recent  studies  completed  by  the  US  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  show  that  thousands  of 
people  could  be  stranded  if  a  hurricane 
should  strike  many  of  the  densely  populated 
low  areas  along  those  coasts.  Yet  it  is  into 
such  areas  that  many  newcomers  are  head- 
ing. 

In  fact,  about  50  percent  of  the  people 
moving  to  Florida  will  be  living  in  places 
that  are  flood-prone  during  a  major  hurri- 
cane. Moreover,  the  vast  majority  of  people 
living  in  the  state  now  have  never  experi- 
enced a  hurricane,  and  officials  are  con- 
cerned they  may  not  understand  its  destruc- 
tive power. 

The  most  vulnerable  area  probably  is  the 
Keys,  where  preliminary  studies  have 
shown  that  It  would  take  up  to  24  hours  to 
evacuate  everyone  on  that  string  of  islands 
to  high  ground  before  a  major  hurricane 
hit. 

Almost  as  vulnerable  is  the  Tcunpa  Bay 
area,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  live  on  barrier  islands  and  lowlands. 

Col.  James  Adams,  district  engineer  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Florida,  says 
evacuations  studies  have  pinpointed  the 
problems  facing  local  governments  with  an 
approaching  hurricane.  Now.  he  says,  solu- 
tions have  to  be  found. 
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The  corps  will  be  using  the  information  it 
has  gathered  to  try  to  curb  the  growing 
problem.  Colonel  James  says.  One  way  will 
be  to  set  more  stringent  requirements  for 
new  construction  on  barrier  Islands. 

"It  Is  likely  that  during  the  processing  of 
a  [construction!  permit  application,  discov- 
ery that  the  proposed  activity  would  stress 
an  already  overburdened  evacuation  route 
might  lead  to  not  granting  a  permit."  he 
says. 

Developers  on  barrier  islands  will  be  re- 
quired to  show  that  they  have  taken  evacu- 
ation into  .account  in  their  plans,  he  says— 
whether  It  means  providing  more  bridges  or 
constructing  high-rise  buildings  to  with- 
stand the  wind  and  storm  surge  of  a  hurri- 
cane. 

But  a  continued  education  of  people  living 
in  dangerous  areas  also  will  be  required  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  do  foolish  things 
when  a  hurricane  approaches.  James  says. 

"If  each  child  received  four  hours  of  hur- 
ricane education  each  year  for  Grades  1 
through  12,"  he  says,  "when  that  child 
leaves. high  school,  his  preparation  Is  Intrin- 
sic and  his  reaction  predictable." 

A  study  completed  by  the  corps  and  a 
local  planning  agency  found  that  evacuation 
of  the  Tampa  Bay  area  would  mean  moving 
up  to  900,000  people  and  would  take  be- 
tween 14  and  17  hours,  whereas  reliable 
hurricane  forecasts  can  be  made  only  12 
hours  or  less  In  advance. 

Nell  Frank,  director  of  the  National  Hurri- 
cane Center  in  Miami,  told  local  and  federal 
officials  gathered  for  the  National  Hurri- 
cane Conference  In  St.  Petersburg  recently 
that  "the  Tampa  Bay  area  Is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  su-eas  to  evacuate  In  the 
United  States  because  of  the  high  concen- 
tration of  people  living  on  barrier  islands." 

Adds  Roland  Eastwood,  director  of  the 
Southwest  Florida  Regional  Planning  Coun- 
cil: "Each  year,  the  population  on  barrier  Is- 
lands increases,  but  the  number  of  roads 
and  bridges  stays  the  same.  That  means  an 
Increase  In  the  evacuation  time. " 

And,  he  says,  "People  who  live  on  barrier 
islands  generally  are  retired,  older  .  .  .  and 
they  are  not  the  best  drivers,  especially  In 
emergency  situations.  These  will  be  the 
people  evacuated  first. 

Mr.  Eastwood,  whose  agency  compiled  a 
hurricane  evacuation  plan  for  the  Port 
Myers  area.  Is  concerned  that  mass  confu- 
sion could  occur  If  a  hurricane  should  sud- 
denly veer  toward  that  city.  There  have 
been  no  hurricane  drills  there,  he  says,  so 
people  In  the  command  centers  will  not 
know  each  other.  Police  officers  will  never 
have  seen  the  traffic  control  plans  until  the 
day  the  emergency  happens.  The  evacuees 
will  never  have  been  to  their  destinations. 

Guy  Dalnes  of  the  Pinellas  County  (St. 
Petersburg-Clearwater  area)  Department  of 
Civil  Emergency  says  his  coimty  govern- 
ment would  have  no  choice  but  to  Issue  an 
evacuation  order  17  hours  In  advance  of  the 
time  a  hurricane  was  predicted  to  hit  land, 
even  though  the  chance  that  it  would  veer 
awr.y  from  his  area  would  be  high. 

■  We  have  to  ensure  that  people  imder- 
stand  that  we  may  have  to  cry  wolf.'  he 
says,  "but  that  by  crying  wolf,  we  may  save 
people's  lives." 

Nation  Said  Facing  Hotiricane  Disaster 

(By  Philip  J.  Hilts) 

The  East  and  Gulf  Coasts  are  due  for  a 
major  natural  disaster,  according  to  Nell 
FYank.  the  nation's  chief  hurricane  forecast- 
er. 
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Developers,  home  buyers  and  local  govern- 
ments have  all  but  Ignored  the  possibility  of 
killed  storms.  The  development  of  some  dan- 
gerous barrier  islands  means  that  "we  are 
more  vulnerable  to  the  hurricane  than  we 
have  ever  been  in  our  history."  said  Frank, 
director  of  the  National  Hurricane  Center. 

"Poor  building  codes,  out-of-date  evacu- 
ation plans  and  overdevelopment  are  setting 
the  stage  for  a  major  disaster."  Prank  told 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  environmental 
pollution  recently. 

People  have  a  feeling  of  security  because 
the  country  has  not  suffered  a  killer  hurri- 
cane in  a  populated  area  in  about  30  years. 
Prank  said.  He  said  he  believes  that  federal 
disaster  aid  should  not  be  offered  to  those 
who  build  knowing  that  their  apartmenu  or 
houses  are  in  danger  of  being  wip>ed  away. 

Some  examples  of  the  danger  he  cited; 

The  worst  single  disaster  in  American  his- 
tory was  a  hurricane  that  hit  Galveston 
Island  on  the  Texas  coast  and  killed  6.000 
people  in  one  swipe  across  the  Island  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Now.  where  those  6.000  were,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  live  during  the  hurricane 
season.  At  the  spot  where  the  6,000  were 
killed,  a  17-foot  seawall  was  built  to  protect 
the  towTi  of  Galveston.  The  seawall  has  pro- 
tected the  city,  but  recently  a  developer  put 
up  a  condominium  on  a  sandbar  in  front  of 
the  seawall,  and  more  are  scheduled  to  be 
built,  Frank  said. 

In  1938  a  hurricane  hit  West  Hampton 
Beach  on  Long  Island.  "There  were  179 
homes  on  the  barrier  Island  before  the 
storm,"  Frank  said.  "Only  26  remained  after 
the  storm.  I  visited  Hampton  Beach  In  1979 
and  counted  900  homes  In  that  same  area." 

In  1954,  there  were  357  homes  on  a  barrier 
Island  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  near 
Wilmington,  called  Long  Beach  Island. 
After  Hurricane  Hazel  only  five  remained. 
Now,  there  are  2,000  homes  on  the  same 
spot.  Frank  said. 

Other  better  known  and  dangerous  areas 
are  Hilton  Head.  Seabrook  and  Klawah  Is- 
lands off  the  South  Carolina  coast.  Those  is- 
lands were  hit  by  the  center  of  a  storm  in 
1893  and  wiped  clean.  About  2,000  died. 

Frank  said  there  are  few  city  evacuation 
plans  and  in  every  case  where  the  problem 
has  been  studied  it  was  found  that  people 
could  not  be  evacuated  In  time.  The  Nation- 
al Hurricane  Center  can  give  about  12  hours 
of  warning  of  a  severe  hurricane. 

"There  are  70,000  people  in  the  Florida 
Keys  today  and  their  escape  route  is  a 
narrow  two-lane  road  with  50  bridges  .... 
It  would  take  20  hours  to  evacuate,"  PYank 
said.  That  estimate  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count what  would  happen  If  there  was  an 
accident  blocking  the  one  escape  route. 

"Recent  comprehensive  evacuation  studies 
for  [the]  area  around  Port  Myers,  Fla., 
show  it  will  take  between  20  and  30  hours  to 
evacuate  ...  for  Tampa  Bay  and  Galveston 
Bay  [there  would  be]  evacuation  times  In 
excess  of  20  hours." 

The  danger  In  a  hurricane,  contrary  to  the 
popular  idea,  is  not  so  much  from  wind  and 
rain,  but  from  "storm  surge."  Nine  of  10 
people  who  die  In  a  hurricane  drown  In  the 
storm  surge.  Frank  said. 

The  winds  of  the  hurricane  push  up  a 
great  dome  of  water  before  it.  perhaps  50 
miles  long.  The  rising  water  does  not  slam 
In  like  a  tidal  wave,  but  Instead  rises  like  a 
quick  tide  to  flood  coastal  areas,  sometimes 
reaching  20  to  25  feet  above  sea  level.  On 
top  of  this  are  powerful  five-foot  waves. 

Since  barrier  Islands  are  most  often  only 
about  five  feet  or  so  above  sea  level,  a  major 
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hurricane's  storm  surge  can  put  an  island 
under  10  to  20  feet  of  rushing  water  plus 
the  five-foot  waves.  Pew  structures  can  sur- 
vive it,  Frank  said,  and  no  building  code  is 
written  to  take  it  into  account. 

Prank  said  that  between  1900  and  1974  a 
total  of  126  hurricanes  struck  land  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  Of  those.  52  were 
"major  storms "  with  winds  above  110  mph 
and  a  storm  surge  often  over  10  feet. 

In  the  20  to  30  years  since  any  of  these 
hurricanes  hit  a  heavily  populated  island, 
the  barrier  islands'  populations  have  'sky- 
rocketed," he  said,  making  the  next  one  to 
strike  a  populated  island  likely  to  be  the  na- 
tion's single  worst  disaster.* 


WHY  IS  THE  JAPANESE  ECONO- 
MY PUUJNG  AHEAD?  BECAUSE 
WE  PAY  FOR  THEIR  DEFENSE 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OP  WrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  economy 
of  Japan  was  in  shambles  and  the 
words  "made  in  Japan"  identified 
cheap,  shoddy  copies  of  American- 
made  goods. 

Today,  the  Japanese  economy  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world  and  the 
words  "made  in  Japan"  Identify  goods 
that  are  generally  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity, irmovative  and  often  significantly 
less  expensive  than  American  goods. 

Not  only  have  the  Japanese  caught 
up  with  the  United  States,  in  many  in- 
dustries they  have  surged  ahead  of  us 
and  the  question  is,  why? 

While  the  answer  to  this  is  not  a 
simple  one,  there  are  at  least  two  rea- 
sons why  the  Japanese  have  been  able 
to  beat  us  in  industry  after  industry. 

First,  the  Japanese  have  virtually 
walled  out  foreign  competitors  from 
the  Japanese  market  through  an  im- 
penetrable net  of  tariff  and  nontariff 
barriers.  Their  domestic  industries  are 
nurtured  within  their  own  closed  bor- 
ders. They  are  given  government  aid 
and  the  time  needed  to  develop  into 
world  class  competitors  before  meeting 
world  class  competition.  In  our  trade 
relations  with  Japan,  America  is  little 
more  than  an  economic  colony.  They 
export  highly  manufactured  luxury 
goods  to  us  and  in  exchange  we  are 
permitted  to  ship  them  whatever  raw 
materials  their  economy  needs  as  well 
as  much  of  the  grain  and  unprocessed 
food  needed  to  support  their  food 
processing  industries. 

To  correct  this  inequity.  I  recently 
introduced  H.R.  5614,  the  Fair  Trade 
with  Japan  Act  which  would  force  the 
Japanese  to  open  their  markets  to 
American  manufactured  goods  or  else 
lose  their  right  to  ship  unlimited 
quantities  of  their  luxury  manufac- 
tured goods  here. 

Even  if  the  unfair  trade  practices  of 
the  Japanese  were  abolished,  however. 
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American  industry  would  still  suffer 
an  immense  disadvantage  because  of 
the  second  inequity  in  our  economic 
relations  with  Japan— the  Japanese 
spend  (5nly  a  fraction  of  what  we 
spend  on  defense  and  instead  rely  on 
us  to  defend  them.  As  a  result,  they 
are  able  to  devote  a  much  larger  share 
of  their  nation's  output  than  we  are  to 
investment,  research,  and  develop- 
ment and  other  activities  that  give 
their  industries  an  advantage  over 
ours. 

In  other  words,  because  we  bear  the 
burden  of  defending  not  only  our- 
selves but  the  Japanese  as  well,  we  are 
giving  them  the  wherewithal  to  under- 
cut American  industry  and  -throw 
American  workers  out  of  jobs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  basic  facts  of 
defense  spending  in  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  according  to  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Strategic  Studies: 

Although  total  output  of  our  econo- 
my is  only  twice  the  output  of  the  Jap- 
anese economy,  we  spend  16  times  as 
much  on  defense  as  the  Japanese  do. 

During  1980,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
we  spent  about  $650  per  person  in  this 
country  for  defense,  while  the  Japa- 
nese spent  only  $75  per  person. 

Almo."jt  a  quarter  of  our  Federal 
budget  goes  for  defense,  compared  to 
just  over  5  percent  of  the  Japanese 
Government's  budget. 

Finally,  the  Japanese  spend  less 
than  1  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  on  defense,  while  we  devote 
more  than  6  percent  of  ours. 

What  the  Japanese  save  on  defense 
goes  into  business  investment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  Nation's  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  Statistics,  during  1979  the 
United  States  devoted  only  18  percent 
of  its  gross  domestic  product  to  gross 
fixed  capital  formation  while  the  Jap- 
anese devoted  32  percent  of  their  GDP 
to  investment. 

As  a  result,  the  Japanese  economy 
has  grown  from  4  percent  of  purs  in 
1951  to  almost  half  the  size  of  ours 
today.  With  a  population  half  ours, 
this  means  that  the  average  Japanese 
family  today  has  a  living  standard  as 
high  as  that  of  the  average  American 
family. 

Since  1960,  the  productivity  of  the 
average  American  worker  has  gone  up 
about  80  percent.  During  the  same 
time,  the  productivity  of  the  average 
Japanese  worker  has  gone  up  almost 
400  percent. 

While  we  have  been  living  with 
rampant  inflation,  the  Japanese  have 
enjoyed  much  more  stable  prices.  For 
example,  in  1979,  when  consumer 
prices  rose  more  than  13  percent  here, 
prices  in  Japan  rose  less  than  4  per- 
cent. 

Unemployment  is  much  less  of  a 
problem  for  the  Japanese.  Unemploy- 
ment amounts  to  less  than  3  percent 
in  Japan  compared  to  almost  9  percent 
here. 

Much  of  this  economic  advantage  ac- 
crues to  Japan  because  of  the  umbrel- 
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la  of  protection  afforded  by  our  de- 
fense spending.  While  we  channel  our 
billions  into  missiles,  tanks,  bombers, 
and  warships,  the  Japanese  can  chan- 
nel their  billions  into  semiconductors, 
robotics,  computerized  assembly  lines, 
R.  &  D.,  and  up-to-the-minute  facto- 
ries and  machinery. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Japanese  can  begin  to  share  the 
burden  of  their  own  defense  and  thus 
remove  the  special  advantage  their  in- 
dustries have  over  ours.  For  example, 
they  could  simply  reimburse  us  for 
what  we  spend  on  their  defense.  Or 
they  could  pay  the  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  of  our  7th  Fleet 
which  defends  the  Japanese  islands. 
Or  they  could  increase  the  share  of 
their  GNP  which  goes  for  foreign  aid 
and  assistance,  thereby  increasing 
their  responsibility  for  improving  eco- 
nomic conditions  around  the  world. 

And  even  though  the  Japanese  bear 
the  lowest  tax  burden  of  all  the  indus- 
trialized countries,  they  could  signifi- 
cantly increase  their  contribution  to 
their  own  defense  without  raising 
taxes  1  yen  simply  by  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  massive  subsidies  for 
agriculture  that  absorb  a  large  part  of 
their  Government  spending.  Right 
now,  the  Japanese  waste  $20  billion 
per  year  subsidizing  inefficient  farm- 
ers and  protecting  them  by  keeping 
out  American  imports. 

The  American  farm  sector  is  the 
most  productive  in  the  world  and 
could  supply  food  to  Japan  at  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  to  Japanese  farm- 
ers. But  Japan  is  highly  selective  in 
what  it  imports  from  the  United 
States,  keeping  out  many  products,  es- 
pecially processed  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, that  would  compete  with  power- 
ful farm  interests.  American  beef  is 
kept  out.  even  though  Japanese  house- 
wives pay  more  than  four  times  the 
U.S.  price  for  Japanese  beef.  The 
quota  for  American  citrus  is  minus- 
cule, even  though  Japanese  oranges 
ripen  at  a  time  when  American  or- 
anges are  not  readily  available  and, 
therefore,  would  pose  no  competitive 
threat.  We  could  supply  rice  at  $400 
per  ton  compared  to  Japan's  cost  of 
almost  $1,300  per  ton,  but  American 
rice  is  banned.  Why  this  insanity?  Be- 
cause the  Japanese  legislature  (Diet) 
has  not  been  redistricted  since  1949 
and  rural  Interests  continue  to  domi- 
nate the  Diet,  despite  a  massive  shift 
in  the  population  to  urban  centers. 

By  switching  their  $20  billion  farm 
subsidies  into  defense  spending,  the 
Japanese  could  begin  to  shoulder  their 
own  defense  burden  while  lowering 
consumer  prices  and  without  increas- 
ing taxes.  It  is  up  to  us.  however,  to 
make  them  do  it.« 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MYTHS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Donald  Woods, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  which  dispels  many  of 
the  myths  propagated  by  South  Afri- 
ca's supporters  to  justify  our  support 
for  the  Pretoria  government.  Mr. 
Woods,  a  South  African  journalist 
who  was  banned  and  whose  newspaper 
was  ordered  closed  for  criticism  of  the 
Government's  racial  policies,  escaped 
from  his  country  4  years  ago. 

The  administration  justifies  its  toler- 
ance of  brutal  human  rights  violations 
by  the  South  African  Government  by 
claiming  that  South  Africa  is  a  bastion 
against  communism,  a  vital  supplier  of 
strategic  minerals  to  the  West,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Allies  during  World  War 
II.  and  a  government  which  presides 
over  blacks  who  are  materially  better 
off  than  blacks  anywhere  else  in 
Africa.  Mr.  Wood's  article  shows  all 
these  claims  to  be  false. 

As  Mr.  Woods  notes: 

Surely,  most  Americans,  armed  with  all 
the  facts,  would  not  long  continue  to  allow 
their  country  to  be  branded  as  allies  of 
international  bullies. 

I  commend  Mr.  Woods'  important 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  1.  19821 

South  African  Myths 

(By  Donald  Woods) 

The  regime  of  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski. 
the  Polish  leader,  has  much  in  common 
with  that  of  Prime  Minister  Pieter  W. 
Botha  of  South  Africa. 

Crackdowns  on  trade  unionists.  Imprison- 
ment of  dissidents  without  trial,  rigid  state 
control  of  television  and  radio,  censorship  of 
the  press  on  certain  topics,  bans  on  freedom 
of  movement  and  expression— these  are 
characteristics  of  both  regimes.  Especially 
common  to  both  is  a  deep  dread  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  as  if  nothing  were  more  to  be 
feared  than  a  dissident's  right  to  an  open 
trial. 

It  is  because  of  such  similarities,  and  be- 
cause both  regimes  represent  values  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  American  ideals  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  that  black  South  Africans  ask 
why  the  United  States  urges  sanctions 
against  Poland  and  vetoes  sanctions  against 
South  Africa.  The  more  cynical  among 
them  say  that  the  Inconsistency  relates  to 
returns  on  investment.  They  claim  that 
Americans  care  more  about  cash  than 
human  rights— a  challenging  accusation 
that  puts  friends  of  America  in  the  position 
of  the  Chicago  kid  during  the  White  Sox 
brit>ery  scandal  of  1919  who  pleaded  with 
his  favorite  player,  "Shoeless"  Joe  Jackson: 
"Say  is  ain't  so,  Joe!" 

Americans'  lack  of  awareness  of  the  full 
horrors  of  apartheid  suits  the  South  Afri- 
can Government,  which  has  siient  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  propagating 
certain  misconceptions  abroad  that,  though 
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not  all  directly  relevant  to  apartheid,  are 
used  to  mitigate  excesses  of  apartheid. 

One  is  the  claim  that  black  South  Afri- 
cans are  materially  better  off  than  blacks 
anywhere  else  in  Africa— although  ascer- 
tainable statistics  on  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional products  indicate  that  they  come 
13th  in  Africa,  after  blacks  in  Kenya.  Nige- 
ria. Gabon.  Ghana.  Algeria.  Tunisia.  Niger, 
Cameroon.  Libya.  Ivory  Coast.  Zimbabwe, 
and  Botswana. 

The  grinding  poverty  in  many  rural  South 
African  areas,  which  have  among  the 
world's  highest  incidences  of  the  malnutri- 
tion diseases  kwashiorkor  sind  marasmus, 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  and  the  infant- 
mortality  rate  among  rural  blacks  is  a  sick- 
ening indictment  of  a  rich  country. 

Another  myth  is  found  in  the  implication 
that  the  Afrikaner  Nationalist  administra- 
tion in  Pretoria  deserves  special  consider- 
ation from  the  Western  democracies  for 
having  supported  the  Allies  in  World  War 
II.  The  opposite  is  true:  The  party's  leaders 
were  pro-Nazi,  and  their  attacks  on  Prime 
Minister  Jan  Christiaan  Smuts'  administra- 
tion for  supporting  the  Allies  are  all  on 
record,  complete  with  anti-Semitic  senti- 
ments that  today  are  swept  under  the 
carpet  for  expediency. 

In  claiming  that  South  Africa  is  a  signifi- 
cant bastion  against  Communism,  the  Gov- 
ernment propagates  yet  another  myth.  In 
fact,  the  apartheid  regime,  which  constantly 
markets  its  anti-Communism  abroad,  is  a 
continuing  embarrassment  to  the  democra- 
cies and  a  propaganda  "plus"  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  pitch  to  the  third  world. 

Then  there  is  the  well-nurtured  belief 
that  South  Africa's  strategic  minerals  are 
vital  to  the  West  and  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  A  detailed  two-year  study  by  the 
United  States  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Af- 
rican Affairs,  published  in  1980,  shows  this 
claim  to  be  substantially  inaccurate. 

There  are  of  course  other  products  ex- 
ported by  the  South  African  myth-factory, 
occasionally  well-packaged  in  wrappings  of 
half-truth  rather  than  blatant  untruth  in 
order  to  create  confusion. 

The  Government  promotes  the  idea  that 
white-ruled  South  Airica  is  militarily  invin- 
cible against  any  challenge  by  blacks,  that 
black  South  Africans  are  too  ethnically  dis- 
united to  mount  and  sustain  such  a  chal- 
lenge, that  apartheid  is  being  reformed  to 
an  extent  that  obviates  armed  conflict. 

Some  myths  are  about  to  be  tested  by 
events,  judging  by  the  increasing  incidence 
of  sabotage  and  industrial  strikes  in  the 
cities  and  the  escalation  of  guerrilla  attacks 
in  rural  areas,  which  could  presage  the  final 
challenge  to  Africa's  last  surviving  white 
Government. 

What  should  the  response  of  the  United 
States  be?  Surely,  at  least,  a  strict  neutrali- 
ty rather  than  any  twit  alliance  with  tyran- 
ny. How  would  it  look  to  a  watching  world  if 
a  President,  more  than  a  century  after 
Abraham  Lincoln,  shows  tolerance  for  a 
regime  that  subjects  most  of  its  people  to 
political  and  economic  slavery  imposed 
through  317  laws  based  on  skin  pigmenta- 
tion? 

Surely,  most  Americans,  armed  with  all 
the  facts,  would  not  long  continue  to  allow 
their  country  to  be  branded  as  allies  of 
international  bullies. 

A  convincing  reply  is  needed,  and  soon,  to 
those  who  defame  the  United  States  by  as- 
cribing its  foreign  policies  to  materialistic 
greed. 

Say  it  ain't  so.  Uncle  Sam.« 
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AFGHANISTAN  DAY.  MARCH  21 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMRELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1982 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  be  in  attendance 
today  when  President  Reagan  signed  a 
proclamation  making  March  21  Af- 
ghanistan Day.  The  proclamation 
demonstrates  U.S.  support  for  the  in- 
digenous freedom  fighters  in  Afghani- 
stan, fighters  who  stand  in  op[>osition 
to  Soviet  aggression. 

In  a  further  expression  of  our  sup- 
port, the  President  announced  that 
the  March  22  flight  of  the  Spaceship 
Columbia  will  be  dedicated  to  these 
brave  people. 

It  is  important  that  we  commemo- 
rate March  21  as  Afghanistan  Day. 
The  United  States,  along  with  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  and  friends  throughout 
the  world,  must  continue  to  make  the 
Soviets  understand  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  the  unprovoked  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  by  100,000  Soviet  troops. 
We  must  continue  to  let  the  Soviets 
know  that  we  will  always  condemn 
Communist  intervention  into  the  af- 
fairs of  any  country.  Afghanistan, 
having  been  an  independent  and  nona- 
lined  nation  prior  to  the  Soviet  attack 
and  occupation,  is  a  particularly  poign- 
ant case.  And  lastly,  by  commemorat- 
ing Afghanistan  Day,  we  send  a  signal 
to  the  Afghan  people  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  their  plight,  that  we  sym- 
bolically stand  with  them  in  their 
fight  against  Soviet  aggression,  and 
that  we  have  deep  empathy  for  the 
enormous  refugee  problem  that  has 
been  created  as  a  result  of  Soviet  war- 
fare in  Afghanistan. 

I  am  truly  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  named  former  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers,  cha''-man  of 
this  national  commemoratioi.  and  that 
my  colleagues  and  the  President  have 
worked  in  concert  to  establish  March 
21  as  Afghanistan  Day.  It  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  the  basis  on  which  our 
own  country  was  founded  and  declares 
what  we  stand  for  internationally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  texts  of 
the  President's  remarks  and  the  Af- 
ghanistan Day  proclamation: 

The  White  House. 

March  10.  1982. 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  Signing 
Ceremony  for  Afghanistan  Day 

The  President:  I  can't  help  but— say 
thank  you  all  very  much— but  I  can't  help 
but  recall  that  I  was  in  Iran  on  the  day  that 
the  first  coup  took  place  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  overthrow  there  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  take  particular  satisfaction  in  signing 
today,  a  Proclamation  authorized  by  Joint 
Resolution  No.  142.  which  calls  for  the  com- 
memoration of  March  21st  as  Afghanistan 
Day  throughout  the  United  States. 
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This  Resolution  testifies  to  Americas 
deep  and  continuing  admiration  for  the 
Afghan  people  in  the  face  of  brutal  and  un- 
provoked aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  distinguished  former  Secretary  of  State. 
William  P.  Rogers,  is  coordinating  the  ob- 
servance of  Afghan  Day  in  the  United 
States.  He  not  only  has  my  strong  support 
but  that  of  former  Presidents  Carter.  Ford 
and  Nixon  and  former  Secretaries  of  State 
Muskie,  Vance.  Kissinger  and  Rusk. 

The  Afghans,  like  the  Poles,  wish  nothing 
more,  as  you've  just  been  so  eloquently  told, 
than  to  live  their  lives  in  peace,  to  practice 
their  religion  in  freedom  and  to  exercise 
their  right  to  self-determination. 

As  a  consequence,  they  now  find  them- 
selves struggling  for  their  very  survival  as  a 
nation.  Nowhere  are  basic  human  rights 
more  brutally  violated  than  in  Afghanistan 
today. 

I  have  spoken  on  occasion  of  the  presence 
of  unsung  heroes  in  American  life.  Today, 
we  recognize  a  nation  of  unsung  heroes 
whose  courageous  struggle  is  one  of  the 
epics  of  our  time.  The  Afghan  people  have 
matched  their  heroism  against  the  most  ter- 
rifying weapons  of  modem  warfare  in  the 
Soviet  arsenal. 

Despite  blanket  bombing  and  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  the  brave  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  have  prevented  the  nearly 
100,000-strong  Soviet  occupation  force  from 
extending  its  control  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  countryside. 

Their  heroic  struggle  has  carried  a  terri- 
ble cost.  Many  thousands  of  Afghans,  often 
innocent  civilians,  women  and  children, 
have  been  killed  and  maimed.  Entire  vil- 
lages and  regions  have  been  destroyed  and 
depopulated.  Some  three  million  people 
have  been  driven  into  exile.  That's  one  out 
of  every  five  Afghans.  The  same  proportion 
of  Americans  would  produce  a  staggering  50 
million  refugees. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  turn  our  backs  on 
this  struggle.  Pew  acts  of  international  ag- 
gression have  been  so  universally  con- 
demned. The  United  Nations  has  repeatedly 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces. 
The  Islamic  Conference,  deeply  troubled 
over  this  assault  in  Moslem  religion,  has 
four  times  condemned  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. The  non-aligned  movement  has  added 
its  voice  to  the  demands  for  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops.  Most  recently,  as  you've 
been  told,  the  European  Parliament  took 
the  leadership  In  advancing  the  idea  of  a 
worldwide  commemoration  of  Afghanistan 
Day. 

On  behalf  of  all  Americans,  I  want  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment for  this  action  and  welcome  today  the 
participation  of  Egon  Klepsch,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  European  Parliament  and  his 
distinguished  colleagues. 

I  also  want  to  express  the  hope  that 
people  the  world  over  will  respond  with  ea- 
gerness and  determination.  And  in  that  con- 
nection, I  want  to  express  my  particular  ap- 
preciation that  we're  joined  here  today  by 
members  of  the  Parliaments  of  Japan. 
Kenya,  Panama,  Thailand  and  Austria. 

We  must  go  beyond  public  condemnation 
of  the  Soviet  puppet  regime  in  Kabul  to 
bring  relief  and  an  early  end  to  the  Afghan 
tragedy. 

We  have  a  human  responsibility  to  the 
Afghan  refugees.  The  United  States  has 
given  generous  support  to  the  U.N.'s  refugee 
effort.  And  I'm  pleased  to  announce  today 
an  additional  commitment  of  $21.3  million- 
worth  of  food.  This  contribution  will  bring 
the  total  U.S.  support  for  the  refugees  to 
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over  $200  million  in  the  past  two  years.  But 
I  ask  that  all  Americans  supplement  these 
funds  with  personal  donations  to  organiza- 
tions whif  h  work  with  Afghan  refugees  and 
the  cause  of  a  free  Afghanistan.  [Applause.] 

Beyond  this,  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  politically  possible 
to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  negotiating 
table.  We  and  our  allies  have  made  clear 
that  Afghanistan  will  remain  a  central  issue 
in  U.S.  government  and  East- West  relations 
as  long  ae  Soviet  forc^  continue  to  occupy 
that  nation. 

We  have  used,  and  will  continue  to  use. 
every  available  opportunity,  including  the 
last  meeting  between  Secretary  Haig  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko.  to  urge 
the  Soviets  to  enter  into  genuine  negotia- 
tions for  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Afghan 
crisis. 

In  that  spirit  I  want  to  address  the  claim 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union— that  its  troops 
entered  Afghanistan  and  must  remain  there 
as  a  result  of  foreign  intervention  against 
the  Kabul  government.  The  world  is  well 
aware  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  propa- 
ganda designed  to  divert  international  at- 
tention from  the  sordid  reality.  The  foreign 
interference  in  Afghanistan  comes  from  the 
nearly  100.000  Soviet  armed  invaders.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  United  States  has  consistently  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  noninterference  in  Af- 
ghanistan's internal  affairs.  We  similarly 
supported  the  non-alliance  character  of  the 
previous  Afghanistan  government. 

The  fire  of  resistance  in  Afghanistan  is 
being  kindled  and  sustained  not  by  outside 
forces  but  by  the  determination  of  the 
Afghan  people  to  defend  their  national  in- 
dependence. 

We  and  most  other  members  of  the  inter- 
national community  have  repeatedly 
stressed  to  the  Soviets  both  publicly  and 
privately  that  we  have  no  objectives  in  Af- 
ghanistan beyond  those  set  forth  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  resolutions.  These 
are  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  forces,  the 
free  exercise  of  self-determination  for  the 
Afghan  people,  the  restoration  of  Afghani- 
stan's non-alliance  status,  and  the  safe  and 
honorable  return  of  Afghan  refugees  to 
their  homes. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  has  to 
date  rejected  all  attempts  to  move  toward 
an  internationally  acceptable  solUlion.   In 

1980  it  refused  to  receive  emissaries  of  the 
Islamic  Conference,  who  was  to  travel  to 
Moscow  to  discuss  a  political  solution.   In 

1981  it  was  the  British  foreign  minister  who 
was  rudely  rebuffed  when  he  presented  a 
very  sensible  proposal  of  the  European  com- 
munity for  a  two-tiered  international  con- 
ference which  is  still  on  the  table. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  have  evaded  the  issue, 
insisting  that  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
seek  a  solution  in  Kabul,  Islamabad,  and 
Tehran  rather  than  at  the  source  of  the  ag- 
gression in  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Union  bears  a  grave  responsi- 
bility for  the  continuing  suffering  of  the 
Afghan  people,  the  massive  violations  of 
human  rights  and  the  international  tension 
which  has  resulted  from  its  unprovoked 
attack.  The  Soviet  Union  must  understand 
that  the  world  will  not  forget— as  it  has  not 
forgotten  the  peoples  of  the  other  captive 
nations  from  Eastern  Europe  to  Southwest 
Asia— [awjlause]— who  have  suffered  from 
Soviet  aggression.  [Applause.] 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  Afghanistan  Day. 
that  the  Afghan  people  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail. 

Coincidentally.  the  day  after  Afghanistan 
Day,  this  country  plans  to  launch  the  third 
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Columbia  space  shuttle.  Just  as  the  Colum- 
bia, we  think,  represents  man's  finest  aspi- 
rations in  the  field  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy, so  too  does  the  struggle  of  the  Afghan 
people  represent  man's  highest  aspirations 
for  freedom.  The  fact  that  freedom  is  the 
strongest  force  in  the  world  is  daily  demon- 
strated by  the  people  of  Afghan. 

Accordingly,  I  am  dedicating  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people  the  March  22d  launch 
of  the  Columbia  to  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. [Applause.] 

And  in  that  same  spirit  I  call  on  all  Ameri- 
cans to  observe  Afghanistan  Day  in  their 
thoughts,  their  prayers,  their  activities,  and 
in  their  own  renewed  dedication  to  freedom. 
With  the  help  of  those  assembled  here 
today,  the  unanimous  backing  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  I'm  confident  that  this  day  will 
mark  a  true  celebration  and  not  just  for 
freedom  in  Afghanistan  but  for  freedom 
wherever  it  is  threatened  or  suppressed  the 
world  over.  [Applause.]  Now.  I  shall  sign  the 
proclamation.  [Applause.] 

Afghanistan  Day 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 

A  proclamation 

In  December  1979.  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Afghanistan  without  provocation  and 
with  overwhelming  force.  Since  that  time, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  through  every 
available  means,  to  assert  its  control  over 
Afghanistan. 

The  Afghan  people  have  defied  the  Soviet 
Union  and  have  resisted  with  a  vigor  that 
has  few  parallels  in  modem  history.  The 
Afghan  people  have  paid  a  terrible  price  in 
their  fight  for  freedom.  Their  villages  and 
homes  have  been  destroyed;  they  have  been 
murdered  by  bullets,  bombs  and  chemical 
weapons.  One-fifth  of  the  Afghan  people 
have  been  driven  into  exile.  Yet  their  fight 
goes  on.  The  international  community,  with 
the  United  States  joining  governments 
around  the  world,  has  condemned  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  as  a  violation  of  every 
standard  of  decency  and  international  law 
and  has  called  for  a  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan.  Every 
country  and  every  people  has  a  stake  in  the 
Afghan  resistance,  for  the  freedom  fighters 
of  Afghanistan  are  defending  principles  of 
independence  and  freedom  that  form  the 
basis  of  global  security  and  stability. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  fitting  that  the 
European  Parliament,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  parliaments  elsewhere  in 
the  world  have  designated  March  21,  1982. 
as  Afghanistan  Day,  to  commemorate  the 
valor  of  the  Afghan  people  and  to  condemn 
the  continuing  Soviet  invasion  of  their 
country.  Afghanistan  Day  will  serve  to 
recall  not  only  these  events,  but  also  the 
principles  involved  when  a  people  struggles 
for  the  freedom  to  determine  its  own  future, 
the  right  to  be  free  of  foreign  interference 
and  the  right  to  practice  religion  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  RONALD 
REAGAN,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  designate  March  21, 
1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF.  I  have  hereun- 
to set  my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  sixth. 

Ronald  Reagan.* 
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H.R.  5421  COMES  TO  PHONE 
CONSUMERS'  RESCUE 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
era  of  rapid  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion in  the  Nation's  telecommunica- 
tions industry.  I  feel  it  is  important 
that  we  provide  protection  for  the  con- 
sumers' rights  in  policy  decisions  that 
directly  affect  their  pocketbooks.  H.R. 
5421  provides  the  mechanism  for  in- 
suring that  residential  telephone  users 
have  a  voice  in  national  telecommuni- 
cations policies  and  protection  from 
exorbitant  local  phone  rate  increases. 

The  National  Telecommunications 
Consumers  Board  Act  would  create  a 
nonprofit  corporation  supported  by 
the  collection  of  voluntary  member- 
ship dues  from  residential  telephone 
consumers.  Membership  invitations 
would  be  included  along  with  monthly 
telephone  bills.  These  dues  will  then 
be  used  to  hire  a  staff  of  attorneys,  ac- 
countants, and  other  experts  who  will 
represent  telephone  consumer  inter- 
ests before  ratemaking  bodies,  courts, 
the  FCC,  and  other  public  forums.  Let 
me  stress  that  no  tax  revenues  are 
used  and  no  government  bureaucracy 
is  created.  The  consumer  board  will 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  enterprise. 

Individual  residential  telephone 
users  simply  do  not  have  the  money  or 
time  to  represent  user  interests  as 
forcefully  as  telephone  companies  rep- 
resent themselves.  The  effectiveness 
of  a  consumer  utility  board  will  come 
in  part  from  its  mere  existence  as  a  de- 
terrent against  antiratepayer  actions 
and  in  part  from  the  activist  role  it 
will  play  as  a  public  interest  litigator. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  your 
support  to  this  innovative  concept  by 
cosponsoring  H.R.  5421.  Thank  you.* 


PROBLEMS  OF  WILD  HORSE  AND 
BURRO  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
to  bring  sound  management  principles 
and  commonsense  to  a  program  that 
has  grown  out  of  control  and  threat- 
ens the  future  productivity  of  range- 
lands  and  public  lands  in  the  West. 
Through  amendments  to  Public  Law 
92-195,  I  hope  the  Congress  can  once 
again  let  the  professional  land  man- 
agement experts  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  wild  horse  and  burro  manage- 
ment. The  present  law,  passed  in  the 
spirit  of  high  emotionalism  with  little 
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relationship  to  fact,  has  fostered  an  in- 
tolerable overabundance  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  whose  populations 
have  led  to  unmanageable  levels,  dis- 
rupting ecosystems  and  displacing  the 
native  wildlife  and  flora  and  fauna.  At 
a  time  when  this  Congress  is  attempt- 
ing to  cut  spending  in  programs  for 
people,  we  are  spending  $2,000  a  day 
to  feed  horses  and  burros  that  have 
been  rounded  up  with  no  adoption 
demand.  At  present,  the  BLM  has  no 
alternative  for  excess  horses  and 
burros  but  to  destroy  and  bury  them, 
and  the  budget  considerations  and  de- 
creased adoption  demand  has  impeded 
their  removal.  The  BLM,  in  concur- 
rence with  independent  studies  now 
underway,  estimate  appropriate  levels 
for  wild  horses  and  burros  to  be 
around  30,000;  because  of  Public  Law 
92-195's  inflexibility,  those  levels  have 
grown  to  around  60,000.  This  situa- 
tion, in  light  of  its  destructive  capacity 
for  Western  grazing  lands,  parks,  wil- 
dernesses, and  the  like,  must  be  cor- 
rected. My  amendments,  like  those  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
McClure,  would  seek  to  institute  a 
program  which  recognizes  the  growing 
problem,  and  provide  relief  through 
better  management.  The  amendments 
would  authorize  a  study  of  the  envi- 
ronmental damage  caused  by  wild 
horses  and  burros,  analyze  their  demo- 
graphics, and  allow  the  BLM  flexibil- 
ity in  their  programs,  while  maintain- 
ing the  "Adopt-a-Horse"  program.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  address  this  matter  ex- 
peditiously, in  an  effort  to  head  off  a 
crisis  in  management  of  wild  horses 
and  burros,  and  can  support  this  legis- 
lation as  it  winds  its  way  through  com- 
mittee and  toward  the  floor.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

H.R. — 
A    bill    to    make    certain    amendments    to 
Public  Law  92-195  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion   cf    wild    free-roaming    horses    and 
burros 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  Public  Law  92-195  relating  to 
the  protection  of  wild  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ":  and  that  these  horses 
and  burros  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
American  scene."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  and 

<2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "It  is  also  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  a  healthy  wild  free-roaming  horse  and 
burro  population  base  shall  be  sustained 
and  that  rangeland  resources  shall  be  pro- 
tected for  the  benefit  of  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros,  wildlife,  and  livestock. ". 
Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  fifth  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  striking  out  "at  the  minimal  feasible 
level  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
accordance  with  the  resource  management 
objectives  for  the  area  established  in  land 
use  plans.  Such  plans  and  activities  ": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  by  striking  out 
'Provided.  That,  not  more  than  four  ani- 
mals may  be  adopted  per  year  by  any  indi- 
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vidua]  unless  the  Secretary  determines  in 
writing  that  such  individual  Is  capable  of 
humanely  caring  for  more  than  four  ani- 
mals, including  the  transportation  of  such 
animals  by  the  adopting  party"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  -PTOvided.  That  not 
more  than  two  animals  may  be  adopted  per 
year  by  any  individual"; 

(3)(A)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(C)  by  striking 
out  destroyed  in  the  most  humane  and  cost 
efficient  manner  possible. "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'sold  or  destroyed  in  the  most 
humane  cost  efficient  manner  possible: 
■Provided.  That  after  the  sale,  the  excess 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  become 
subject  to  all  State  and  local  humane  laws, 
and  all  Federal  humane  laws  other  than 
this  Act."; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  flush  material: 

•Revenue  from  the  sale  or  adoption  of 
excess  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
authorized  by  section  3(b)(2)  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  appropriate  account  of  the 
agency  from  whose  lands  the  excess  animals 
were  removed  in  order  to  reimburse  the 
agency  for  costs  related  to  removal,  sale, 
private  maintenance,  habitat  improvement, 
and  studies  for  the  general  welfare  of  wild 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros."': 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)(3)  by  striking  out 
•January  1.  1983 "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'January  1.  1985": 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  •upwn 
application  by  the  transferee  to  grant  title 
to  not  more  than  four  animals'^  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "to  grant  title"'; 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)(1)  by  striking  out 
•pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  except  for  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""at  sale 
or  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)"":  and 

(7)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  "or"  In  clause  (4)  and  all  of 
clause  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

Sec  3.  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"'. 

Sec.  4.  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1)  by  striking  out  ■"willfully" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "knowingly": 

(2)  in  clause  (4)  by  inserting  after  "horse 
or  burro"  the  following:  "without  authority 
from  the  Secretary": 

(3)  in  clause  (5)  by  adding  after  ""remains 
thereof""  the  following:  '"without  authority 
from  the  Secretary":  and 

(4)  In  clause  (6)  by  striking  out  "willfully" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "knowingly" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Any  person  who  previously  has  been 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  section  or 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  humane  laws 
shall,  upon  conviction  of  an  offense  punish- 
able pursuant  to  this  section,  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $5,000  and  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  in 
the  second  sentence  by  striking  out  ••a 
public  hearing  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"public  notification"". 

Sec.  6.  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following: 
""Administrators  of  other  Federal  lands  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  before  removing 
unbranded  and  unclaimed  horses  and  burros 
under  their  jurisdiction.  Upon  request  and 
to  the  extent  that  manpower  and  schedul- 
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ing  permit,  the  SecreUry  is  authorized  to  tween  window  dressing  and  real  solu- 

remove    such    unbranded    and    unclaimed  tions.  The  present  instance  is  hardly 

horses  and  burros  in  accordance  with  sec-  reassurine  * 
tlon  3  (b)  (2)  of  this  Act.".«  ^ 


SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH 
CARE  FINANCING  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


THE  (JlDEST  TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRY 


I 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  FX3RD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  informed  quite  reliably  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  (HCFA)  is  about  to 
reduce  its  work  force  by  almost  300. 
this  month.  It  is  expected  that  HCFA 
will  let  another  600  to  700  people  go  at 
the  beginning  of  next  October. 

Two  things  concern  me  about  this 
news.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  informed 
that  a  majority  of  the  positions  sched- 
uled to  be  abolished  are  in  HCFA's 
Office  of  Direct  Reimbursement,  a 
component  of  the  agency  which  per- 
forms claims  review  and  payment  for 
certain  health  care  providers.  The  net 
result  of  this  shift  is  that,  at  the  same 
time  that  civil  servants  are  laid  off, 
private  Insurance  carriers  will  have  to 
add  staff,  since  the  work  will  simply  be 
contracted  to  them.  The  saving,  if  any, 
of  this  "contracting-out"  of  reimburse- 
ment will  surely  be  trivial.  While 
HCFA  will  be  able  to  point  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  "administrative  costs"  due  to 
this  part  of  the  RIP,  those  costs  will 
simply  appear  at  another  point  in  the 
budget:  contractor  reimbursement. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point 
out  to  the  Members  that,  at  the  very 
moment  that  HCFA  is  in  the  final 
stages  of  reducing  its  work  force  by  a 
total  of  almost  1,000  employees,  it  is 
about  to  ask  the  Congress  for  2  new 
programs:  a  so-called  medicare  vouch- 
er program  which  will  require  several 
hundred  new  staff  for  its  implementa- 
tion, and  the  federalization  of  the 
entire  medicaid  program,  which  will 
probably  entail  the  hiring  of  1,000  ad- 
ditional new  employees. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  will 
have  paid  millions  of  dollars  in  sever- 
ance benefits,  continuation  of  health 
benefits,  and  accrued  aimual  leave 
payout  to  almost  1,000  civil  servants, 
many  of  whom  will  be  eligible  for  rein- 
statement, if  the  plans  outlined  above 
come  to  fruition.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, many  of  these  civil  servants  will 
suffer  needless  pain  and  hardship  to 
serve  the  cosmetic  purpose  of  making 
it  seem  that  this  administration  is 
saving  money  when,  in  fact,  the  re- 
verse may  well  be  the  ultimate  result. 

One  continues  to  wonder  about  this 
matter  as  about  so  many  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  dealt  with  in  the  past 
14  months,  whether  the  administra- 
tion really  knows  the  difference  be- 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  rise  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  oldest  industry  in  Meriden, 
Conn.,  the  railroad  station.  One  of  my 
most  distinguished  constituents.  Mr. 
James  M.  S.  Ullman.  has  written  an 
article  tracing  the  history  of  the  rail- 
road in  Meriden,  which  is  over  143 
years  old. 

The  railroad  is  the  oldest  mass 
transportation  system  in  this  country. 
Yet,  President  Reagan  has  persistent- 
ly made  attempts  to  eliminate  funding 
for  Amtrak.  which  provides  rail  pas- 
senger services  in  this  country.  My 
constituent.  Mr.  Ullman,  has  written 
an  excellent  article  explaining  how 
the  forefathers  of  Meriden  located 
this  town  near  the  station  so  that  ev- 
eryone would  have  the  benefits  of 
mass  transportation. 

Mr.  Ullman  is  a  multitalented  gen- 
tleman. He  has  had  a  successful  law 
practice  for  the  past  22  years,  also  is 
actively  involved  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Rail  Passengers,  and  the  his- 
toric Valley  Railroad.  He  realizes  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  abandon  the  rail 
system.  I  believe  that  the  text  which 
follows   clearly   states   why   the   97th 
Congress  must  provide  funding  for  the 
most  efficient  transit  system  in  this 
Nation,  the  passenger  railroads. 
Oldest  Meriden  Business  Still  on  the 
Right  Track 
(By  James  M.  S.  Ullman) 

Question:  What  commercial  downtown 
Meriden  enterprise  has  been  in  business 
every  day  since  November.  1838?  Answer: 
The  railroad.  Indeed,  the  railroad  is  the 
senior  citizen  of  downtown  Meriden,  steam- 
ing along  for  the  last  143  years  and  still 
going  strong!  As  a  matter  of  interest,  the 
"downtown"  is  locatlonwlse  where  it  is 
today  because  when  the  railroad  came  to 
town,  "downtown"  moved  from  Broad 
Street  to  be  near  the  railroad  depot.  While 
those  bom  after  1940  may  not  know  it,  the 
railroad  was  in  Meriden  (as  elsewhere)  the 
centerpiece  of  the  community.  "Down  at 
the  Depot"  was  synonymous  with  "where 
the  action  was". 

Many  interesting  things  have  happened  at 
the  Meriden  station.  In  1906.  the  Liberty 
Bell  itself,  on  a  tour  of  the  East,  and  en 
route  to  Boston  stopped  in  Meriden  where 
thousands  jammed  the  area  of  the  Main 
Street  railroad  crossing  to  see  the  historic 
artifact  of  American  history  mounted  on  a 
flatcar  far  public  view. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  when 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  came  through 
town  on  a  train  from  Ottawa,  the  train's  de- 
creased speed  approaching  the  crossing  cap- 
tured the  Prime  Minister's  curiosity  and, 
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with  wartime  security  requiring  drawn  cur 
tains,  he  lifted  his  in  time  to  see  Meriden 
and  for  all  at  the  station  to  see  him. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  that  memora- 
ble moment  (seen  in  person  by  the  writer) 
when  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  came 
through  Meriden  after  his  controversial 
recall.  While  standing  on  the  platform  of 
the  observation  car,  he  noticed  a  Meriden 
man  who  had  served  on  his  staff  and  broke 
his  erect  military  bearing  and  attempted 
with  great  enthusiasm  to  reach  over  the  rail 
and  grasp  the  hand  of  the  Meriden  resident. 

Many  famous  people  have  spoken  here 
from  the  trains,  amongst  them  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Marshall  Poch.  Do  you  remem- 
ber when  Connie  Mack  and  his  Philadelphia 
Athletics  came  to  Meriden  to  play  the  Insil- 
co's?  Usually,  the  team  came  in  two  Pull- 
mans which  were  uncoupled  from  a  regular 
train  and  placed  on  the  siding  just  opposite 
the  present  nation. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  Meriden  has 
had  three  stations  over  the  last  100  years. 
The  1882  station,  a  huge  structure,  took  up 
most  of  the  space  which  is  bordered  by  the 
present  canopy  and  the  widened  State 
Street,  back  into  the  Hub's  parking  lot.  This 
grand  structure  was  demolished  in  1942  and 
replaced  by  a  red  brick  Colonial  style  sta- 
tion which,  for  present  day  passengers  on 
their  way  to  Boston  was  the  model  for  the 
existing  Route  128  station. 

The  present  station,  which  is  modest  by 
any  standards  at  least  had  the  distinction  of 
welcoming  the  historic  Freedom  Train  in 
1976.  And  on  the  evening  of  September  29. 
1972  the  re-Inauguration  of  the  Montrealer 
(Amtrak's  Washington  to  Montreal  over- 
night train)  also  passed  through  town. 

As  in  days  gone  by.  people  showed  up  at 
the  station  to  celebrate  the  reinstitution  of 
this  Prohibition-era  train  which  was  started 
up  to  afford  thirsty  Americans  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  Canada  and  have  a  legal  drink! 
Interestingly  enough,  railroadmen  still  call 
this  train  the  "bootlegger  ". 

During  the  last  ten  years  we've  seen  a  con- 
certed effort  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
service  here.  The  State  has  purchased  a  new 
fleet  of  Budd  cars,  known  as  SPV  20O0's, 
which  have  supplanted  the  1948  style  self- 
propelled  cars.  The  "Banker's  Express"  has 
been  restored,  giving  the  Meriden  communi- 
ty, an  early  morning  (7:10  a.m.)  direct,  no- 
change  at  New  Haven,  train  to  New  York 
City  with  a  direct  return  from  Pennsylvania 
Station  at  5:S7  p.m. 

In  addition,  the  Boston-Chicago  train,  an 
ancestor  of  the  New  England  section  of  the 
"Twentieth  Century  Limited"  (America's 
most  elegant  train)  has  been  restored  so 
that  it's  possible  for  a  Meriden  resident  to 
take  a  train  to  Springfield,  Mass..  and  then 
travel  westward  to  Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land and  Chicago  on  Amtrak's  Lake  Shore 
Limited. 

Curiously,  in  mid-November  of  1927, 
floods  decimated  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  and  for  days  Meridenites  saw  the 
"Twentieth  Century  Limited"  and  other 
crack  New  York-Chicago  trains  pass 
through  Town  on  the  detoured  route. 

More  improvement  is  necessary.  The  key 
to  successful  railroad  service  in  Meriden 
(which  would  make  the  station  a  center  of 
activity  and  a  drawing  point  from  surround- 
ing cities,  all  of  which  have  no  rail  passen- 
ger service)  is  extending  the  present  trains 
which  terminate  at  Springfield  to  Boston. 
Actually,  the  introduction  of  through-ser\- 
ice  to  Boston  from  Meriden  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  Red  Sox  fans  because  the 
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tracks  run  so  close  to  Fenway  Park  that  a 
stop  at  the  ballpark  would  be  possible! 

Oddly  enough,  we  in  Meriden  don't  realize 
how  lucky  we  are  to  have  train  service  about 
every  two  hours  to  New  York— giving  us  14 
trains  a  day  in  Meriden.  Cleveland,  by  con- 
trast, has  only  two  trains  a  day  and  such 
major  cities  as  Nashville  and  Des  Moines 
(cities  larger  than  Meriden)  have  no  trains 
at  all. 

For  those  who  think  that  trains  are  a 
thing  of  the  past,  history,  in  one  of  its  nota- 
ble twists  of  fate,  may  very  well  return  the 
railroad  back  to  its  preeminent  position  in 
transportation.  With  reports  out  of  the 
Middle  East  every  day  indicating  a  return  to 
a  gas  crisis,  more  trips  of  the  future  may 
begin  with  the  magic  words.  "All  Aboard". 
All  of  this  should  work  to  our  advantage  in 
downtown  Meriden  as  we  may  become  a 
transportation  center  for  the  Towns  that 
surround  us.  So.  fire  up  the  boilers  number 
nine  .  .  .  "The  Meriden  Special "  is  comin' 
on  down  the  line,  bound  for  the  future!* 


DECLARATION  OF  SLOVAK 
FREEDOM 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, March  13,  1982,  the  citizens  of 
the  Raritan  Bay  area  in  New  Jersey 
will  be  commemorating  the  43d  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Slovak 
Freedom. 

It  is  a  most  significant  date  in  the 
ongoing,  historical  struggle  in  the  cap- 
tive nations'  quest  for  freedom. 

The  Slovaks  are  a  proud  people  and 
rightly  so,  cherishing  that  all-too-brief 
period  as  an  independent  state.  In  the 
waning  months  of  World  War  II,  the 
arrival  of  Soviet  troops  and  subse- 
quent events  abruptly  ended  that  au- 
tonomy but  not  the  vision  and  inherit- 
ance that  is  uniquely  Slovakia. 

And,  despite  their  present  status  as 
part  of  the  Soviet  bloc— an  oppressive 
presence  they  vehemently  despise— 
the  Slovaks  remain  proud  and  commit- 
ted to  their  rich  culture  and  heritage. 

We  have  been  privileged  in  this 
Nation— in  our  own  area— to  reap  the 
benefits  of  that  culture  and  the  power- 
ful inspiration  of  Slovak  self-determi- 
nation beyond  these  shores. 

As  the  flag  is  raised  in  a  most  fitting 
tribute  to  the  Slovak  dream  43  years 
hence,  we  should  all  take  pause  in 
humble  recognition  of  Slovak  nation- 
alism and  all  that  it  signifies.* 


SAVE  COLLEGE  AID  PROGRAMS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  19S2 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the   grave   mistakes   which   Congress 
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made  last  year  was  enacting  the  very 
deep  cuts  in  student  assistance  pro- 
grams advocated  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. This  year,  the  President 
is  seeking  to  have  us  compound  that 
mistake  by  cutting  even  further  into 
these  programs.  The  result  of  these 
cuts  is  that  many  students  from  work- 
ing class  families  are  being  foreclosed 
from  any  higher  education  at  all; 
many,  many  others  from  moderate- 
and  middle-income  families  are  virtu- 
ally denied  any  choice  in  the  sort  of 
education  they  will  seek;  nationally, 
our  efforts  to  improve  productivity  by 
educating  a  work  force  for  the  kind  of 
jobs  that  will  be  important  in  the 
eighties  and  nineties  is  undercut.  And 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
will  find  themselves  forced  to  resort  to 
a  form  of  economic  segregation  which 
is  educationally  unsound. 

The  Walpole  Times  recently  edito- 
rialized, very  cogently,  against  these 
cuts.  One  point  in  particular  which 
the  Walpole  Times  made  ought  to  be 
stressed: 

Today's  students  should  not  be  punished 
for  the  failures  of  yesterday  .  .  .  rather 
than  eliminating  the  loan  program  today, 
the  nation  should  begin  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  collect  the  money  it  is  owed,  going 
as  far  as  criminal  prosecution  of  the  most 
recalcitrant  deadbeats  if  need  be.  That 
effort  could  pay  for  many  college  educa- 
tions without  hurting  taxpayers. 

I  agree  with  the  Walpole  Times  that 
we  should  not  be  penalizing  todays 
young  people  because  of  a  set  of  past 
failures  in  a  program.  We  can  certain- 
ly design  methods  of  enforcing  the  pay 
back  provisions  of  the  student  loan 
program  without  denying  the  thou- 
sands of  young  people  in  Massachu- 
setts and  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
across  the  country,  the  chance  for  the 
best  higher  education  they  are  intel- 
lectually equipped  to  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share  this  edi- 
torial with  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Walpole  "nmes.  Mar.  4,  1982] 

Save  College  Aid  Programs 
Whether  or  not  a  day  of  lobbying  in 
Washington  by  college  students  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  around  the  country  on 
Monday  had  any  effect  is  impossible  to  say 
from  this  distance. 

But  what  the  students  set  out  to  do,  per- 
suade national  leaders  that  they  ought  to 
salvage  student  financial  aid  programs  dev- 
astated by  Reagan  administration  budget 
cuts,  is  something  that  must  be  of  concern 
in  hundreds  of  Walpole  homes. 

With  the  costs  of  higher  education  sky- 
rocketing, especially  at  private  colleges,  the 
average  student  and  his  or  her  parents  find 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  afford  a  col- 
lege education.  The  aid  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  for  years  made  available  to  stu- 
dents from  poor,  middle  income,  and  even 
upper  income  families  has  now  been  elimi- 
nated or  sharply  curtailed. 

Thousands  of  students  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  afford  college.  Others,  who  had  con- 
sidered education  In  a  private  institution, 
will  seek  space  in  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, making  opportunities  in  those  institu- 
tions harder  to  come  by.  Private  colleges 
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without  large  endowments  will  weaken. 
Many  will  perish.  Families  will  have  to 
make  ever  greater  sacrifices  to  afford  col- 
lege at  all. 

The  various  progams  of  student  assistance 
were  established  because  a  well  educated 
populace  is  essential  in  a  complex  and  tech- 
nological age.  Budget  cuts  that  will  weaken 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  keep  many 
bright  students  from  developing  their  skills 
hurts  the  entire  nation. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  to  defend  the 
elimination  of  the  loan  program  is  that 
many  students  have  left  school  and  never 
repaid  their  loans.  That  argument  fails  in 
two  respects. 

First,  today's  students  should  not  be  pun- 
ished for  the  failures  of  yesterday.  Second, 
rather  than  eliminating  the  loan  program 
today,  the  nation  should  t>egin  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  collect  the  money  it  is  owed, 
going  as  far  as  criminal  prosecution  of  the 
most  recalcitrant  deadbeats  if  need  l)e.  That 
effort  could  pay  for  many  college  educa- 
tions without  hurting  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  cutbacks  is  that 
they  come  from  an  administration  that  is  on 
record  favoring  tuition  tax  credits.  Those 
credits  would  allow  those  who  could  afford 
tuition  in  the  first  place  to  get  help  from 
the  government.  Eliminating  college  loan 
and  grant  programs  leaves  those  who  most 
need  government  help  without  it. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been 
charged  as  being  one  that  favors  the  rich 
against  the  poor  and  the  middle  class.  The 
cuts  in  aid  are  another  piece  of  evidence 
that  the  charge  is  not  without  substance. 

Anyone  who  has  benefited  from  a  loan 
program,  has  a  child  that  has,  or  has  a  child 
that  may.  or  cares  about  the  future  of 
higher  education  in  a  democratic  society 
should  insist  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent reestablish  those  programs  before  the 
next  tuition  bills  come  due.» 


PAPAGO  INDIAN  WATER  RIGHTS 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considered  H.R.  5118,  the 
Southern  Arizona  Water  Rights  Act  of 
1981,  I  voted  against  the  bill.  I  offer 
the  following  as  an  explanation  of  my 
vote. 

The  decisions  on  the  allocation  of 
water  resources  in  Arizona,  and  the 
West,  are  decisions  which  are  vital  to 
our  very  existence.  To  Insure  our 
future,  supply  and  consumption  of 
water  must  be  balanced.  Any  alloca- 
tion of  limited  water  resources  must 
be  predicated  on  the  understanding  of 
that  balance. 

The  Papago  Indian  tribal  water 
claim  issues  addressed  In  H.R.  5118  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  perma- 
nent water  allocation  solutions. 
Rather,  precedents  are  established 
which  would  extend  Indian  reserve 
rights  to  ground  water,  as  well  as  allow 
the  tribe  the  authority  to  sell  reserve 
rights  water  off  the  reservation,  an  au- 
thority  the  tribes   do   not   currently 
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have.  To  convert  water  acquired 
through  the  reservation  doctrine  into 
a  commodity  which  can  be  bartered  or 
sold  abrogates  the  very  basis  and  pur- 
pose for  the  reservation  doctrine, 
namely,  that  the  waters  are  intended 
for  use  solely  on  the  reservation. 

Arizona,  and  the  West,  cannot  afford 
the  consequences  of  either  circum- 
stance. 

The  issue  of  Indian  water  rights  and 
claims  is  far  too  large  with  far  too 
many  implications  to  be  resolved 
piecemeal  through  congressional  gen- 
erosity in  individual  legislative  settle- 
ments to  Indian  tribes.  While  we  do 
not  readily  know  the  scope  and  impli- 
cations of  the  issue,  we  do  know,  for 
example,  that  in  Arizona,  if  each  tribe 
were  granted  enough  water  to  irrigate 
irrigable  reservation  lands,  the  claims 
would  be  three  times  the  total  water 
supply  available  for  use  in  Arizona. 

The  issue  demands  a  comprehensive, 
rather  than  individual,  review  of  all 
Indian  and  non-Indian  water  claims 
and  needs  for  the  State  by  a  commis- 
sion which  can  identify  the  problems 
and  develop  a  responsible  resolution  to 
strike  the  necessary  balance  to  insure 
the  future  availability  of  water  for  all 
facets  of  Arizona.* 


CONTEMPT  CITATION  AGAINST 
INTERIOR  SECRETARY  WATT 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June 
the  House  Energy  «md  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member,  began 
to  investigate  the  treatment  of  U.S. 
energy  companies  in  Canada  and  the 
issue  of  Canadian  reciprocity  under 
the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act.  I 
became  actively  involved  in  that  inves- 
tigation, because  of  my  belief  that  the 
Canadian  national  energy  plan  was  en- 
couraging takeover  attempts  of  Ameri- 
can energy  concerns  by  Canadian  com- 
panies. 

In  the  course  of  our  Investigation. 
the  subconunittee  requested  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  certain  in- 
formation related  to  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act,  to  determine 
whether  that  law  provides  the  United 
States  with  an  adequate  vehicle  to 
deal  with  this  sensitive  problem,  and 
whether  the  act  in  its  present  form 
was  being  administered  properly  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  transpired 
since  the  beginning  of  our  investiga- 
tion is  too  lengthy  to  outline  in  detail. 
But  let  me  say,  briefly,  that  since  last 
summer,  we  have  encountered  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  Interior  Department,  including 
the  outright  refusal  by  the  Secretary 
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to  provide  the  subcommittee  with  cer- 
tain information  it  needs,  and  a  failure 
to  respond  to  certain  subcommittee 
question^.  Some  documents  were  sub- 
penaed  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
eventually  Secretary  Watt,  on  behalf 
of  the  President,  asserted  executive 
privilege  over  31  documents. 

Because  of  the  Secretary's  failure  to 
comply  with  the  subcommittee  subpe- 
na.  the  subcommittee  and  now  the  full 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
were  compelled  to  approve  a  resolu- 
tion citing  Secretary  Watt  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress.  Unless  the  admin- 
istration decides  to  relinquish  the  doc- 
uments still  being  withheld  from  the 
subcommittee,  the  contempt  resolu- 
tion may  come  before  the  full  House 
for  consideration. 

This  is  not  a  political  issue,  and  it 
should  not  be  a  partisan  issue.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  James  Watt's  per- 
sonality, his  politics,  or  his  policies,  al- 
though some  have  suggested  this  is 
the  case.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Nor  should  you  be  swayed  by  the 
suggestion  that  Secretary  Watt  is 
merely  "in  a  tough  situation"  caught 
between  a  congressional  subpena  and  a 
Presidential  assertion  of  executive 
privilege.  This  tough  situation  is  of 
Mr.  Watt's  own  making  and  there  is  a 
very  simple  way  of  getting  himself  out 
of  it:  he  can  release  the  documents 
and  comply  with  the  subpena. 

The  third  most  frequently  used  ar- 
gument against  this  contempt  citation 
is  that  the  Secretary  has  substantially 
complied  with  the  subpena  by  turning 
over  most  of  the  documents.  Substan- 
tial con^liance  with  a  congressional 
subpena  is  not  good  enough,  and  we 
all  know  it.  If  that  criteria  were  used 
to  judge  compliance  with  other  con- 
gressional subpenas,  we  could  very 
well  end  up  receiving  nothing  of  real 
substance  or  importance  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  number  o{  docu- 
ments, as  a  percentage  of  the  total, 
has  no  consequence  whatsoever.  By 
withholding  any  documents,  the  Sec- 
retary has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
subpena.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know,  the 
Congress  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
virtually  any  information  it  needs 
from  the  executive  branch.  In  this  in- 
stance. Secretary  Watt  is  trying  to 
withhold  from  Congress  what  is  for 
the  most  part  routine,  nonsensitive  in- 
formation developed  by  midlevel  bu- 
reaucrats. It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
national  security  or  any  consultations 
between  the  President  and  his  closest 
advisers.  In  fact.  President  Reagan 
had  never  seen  any  of  the  documents 
until  the  day  he  asserted  executive 
privilege  over  them. 

As  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  overseeing  the  implementation  of 
the  laws  we  enact,  we  now  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  assert,  not  our  privilege  but 
our  right  by  law  to  have  those  docu- 
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ments.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  who 
occupies  the  White  House  or  who 
serves  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  only  question  is  whether  we  are 
serious  about  protecting  the  integrity 
of  the  congressional  oversight  process. 
We  cannot  buckle  under  on  this  issue 
without  setting  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  future  congressional  investiga- 
tions. 

Chairman  Dingell  has  captured  the 
essence  of  the  problem  when  he  states: 

What  seema  to  be  emerging  is  a  pattern  of 
obstructionism  by  this  Interior  Department 
to  legitimate  requests  for  information  ...  If 
the  materials  denied  the  Subcommittee  in 
this  instance  can  be  covered  by  executive 
privilege,  then  Congress  c*n  be  denied 
access  to  virtually  any  information  In  the 
possession  of  the  executive  branch.  That 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

This  pattern  of  obstructionism,  as 
the  chairman  calls  it,  has  been  faced 
not  just  by  the  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee.  Another  sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve,  the  Envi- 
ronment, Energy,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  has  also  been 
denied  routine  information  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  well  as 
access  to  Interior  employees,  during 
the  course  of  its  own  investigation  on 
another  issue.  In  addition,  two  Interi- 
or subcommittees  are  facing  the  same 
problem  with  Secretary  Watt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  recently  ran  an  editorial  on  this 
matter,  wherein  they  state,  "Congress 
and  the  President  are  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball, and  it's  time  for  the  President  to 
blink."  I  agree  with  them,  and  hope 
the  F»resident  will  release  the  docu- 
ments and  avoid  this  confrontation. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  consider 
this  resolution,  I  insert  the  editorial  in 
its  entirety  at  this  point: 

The  Contemptible  James  Watt 

Time  is  running  out  for  President  Reagan 
and  his  Interior  Secretary.  James  G.  Watt, 
to  back  away  from  a  pointless  and  potential- 
ly damaging  constitutional  confrontation 
with  Congress. 

For  reasons  which  are  obscure,  the  Presi 
dent  appears  bent  on  picking  an  unwlnnable 
fight  with  Congress  over  an  issue  that  isn't 
worth  the  political  capital  the  struggle  will 
cost  him  on  Capitol  Hill.  Congress  and  the 
President  are  eyeball-to-eyeball,  and  its 
time  for  the  President  to  blink. 

The  point  of  no  return  could  be  reached 
today,  when  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Conmiittee  meets  to  consider  wheth- 
er to  cite  Watt  for  criminal  contempt  of 
Congress. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  subcommittee 
on  oversight  and  investigations  recommend- 
ed by  an  11-6  vote  on  Feb.  9  that  Watt  be 
cited  for  contempt;  he  had  refused  to 
answer  eight  subcommittee  questions  and 
had  failed  to  provide  a  dozen  (Watt  says 
seven)  documents  subpoenaed  by  the  com- 
mittee. Even  the  subcommittee's  ranking 
Republican  member.  Rep.  Marc  Marks  of 
Pennsylvania,  voted  for  the  contempt  cita- 
tion. 

Last  Friday,  Watt  answered  the  subcom- 
mittee's questions,  in  writing;  but  he's  still 
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stonewalling  on  the  documents,  asserting  an 
executive  privilege  claimed  by  F*resident 
Reagan  last  Oct.  14. 

If  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
goes  along  with  its  subcommittee.  Secretary 
Watt's  chances  of  going  to  jail  are  theoreti- 
cally good  because  the  contempt  citation 
against  him  will  go  to  the  full  House,  where 
the  majority  Democrats  have  the  votes  to 
pass  it. 

The  whole,  unnecessary  brouhaha  stems 
from  Watt's  refusal  to  give  Congress  the  in- 
formation it  needs  to  determine  whether 
Canada  is  giving  American  Investors  a  fair 
crack  at  the  Canadian  energy  field. 

The  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
provides  that  only  American  companies  can 
prospect  on  federally  owned  lands.  If  Cana- 
dians, for  example,  hold  shares  In  those 
American  companies,  then  Canada  must 
permit  American  Investors  to  buy  Into  Cana- 
dian energy  companies. 

All  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
this  law.  administered  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, was  being  followed  and.  if  so. 
whether  It  was  working  well  or  needed  revi- 
sion. 

Nobody  can  figure  out  why  Watt  decided 
to  defy  Congress  over  this  relatively  Innocu- 
ous matter  or  why  the  president  backed  him 
with  a  claim  of  executive  privilege,  thus 
Jeopardizing  the  Republican  White  House's 
dwindling  clout  with  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled House. 

The  documents  In  question  are.  from  all 
reports,  mid-level  memoranda,  circulated  to 
the  Cabinet  council  but  not  directly  t«  the 
President.  Nor,  according  to  State  Depart- 
ment officials  who  should  know,  do  they 
contain  any  sensitive  foreign  policy  delib- 
erations, the  revelation  of  which  would  em- 
barrass the  United  States  In  Its  relations 
with  Canada. 

Why,  then,  the  confrontation? 

In  the  opinion  of  Rep.  John  Dingell.  D- 
Mich..  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  "what  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing is  a  pattern  of  obstructionism  by  this  de- 
partment (Interior)  to  legitimate  requests 
for  Information  ...  If  the  materials  denied 
the  subcommittee  in  this  Instance  can  be 
covered  by  executive  privilege,  then  Con- 
gress can  be  denied  access  to  virtually  any 
Information  In  the  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  That  cannot  be  tolerated. " 

Indeed.  It  can't,  and  If  President  Reagan 
pushes  this  constitutional  confrontation  to 
a  test  before  the  Supreme  Court,  he  will 
almost  surely  lose.  That  Is  the  view  of  Pro- 
fessor Raoul  Berger  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  constitutional 
scholars  and  author  of  the  1974  work.  "Ex- 
ecutive Privilege:  A  Constitutional  Myth." 

Congress  has  a  constitutional  right  to  the 
materials  Watt  Is  withholding.  Berger  says, 
because  Congress  has  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  making  laws  and  seeing  that 
they  are  carried  out. 

Executive  privilege  Isn't  absolute;  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  so  twice  since  1974, 
and  If  President  Reagan  pushes  the  point, 
the  court  may  be  forced  to  add  a  third  deci- 
sion to  that  string.  The  President  should 
back  off  while  there  is  still  time.« 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  SOVIET 
PRISONERS  OF  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressmen Zeferetti,  Fish,  Downey. 
and  I  are  most  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science. Their  incarceration  violates 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  the  United 
Nations'  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

Two  cases  in  particular  demand  the 
attention  of  Congress:  Those  of  Alek- 
sei  Murzhenko  and  Yuri  Federov.  In 
December  of  1970,  Murzhenko  and  Fe- 
derov were  sentenced  to  14  and  15 
years,  respectively,  in  a  strict  labor 
camp  for  their  involvement  in  an 
aborted  attempt  to  hijack  a  plane  to 
Israel.  Neither  Murzhenko  nor  Fe- 
derov are  Jewish;  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  aid  Jews  in  their  efforts  to  emi- 
grate. They  are  the  only  participants 
in  that  unsuccessful  effort  to  escape 
who  now  remain  in  prison.  Murzhenko 
and  Federov  are  charged  with  treason, 
anti-Soviet  activities,  and  other 
crimes,  although  their  only  real  of- 
fense was  attempting  to  emigrate  and 
aid  others  in  doing  so. 

We  deplore  the  injustices  perpetrat- 
ed on  Murzhenko  and  Federov,  but 
our  most  immediate  concern  is  for  the 
personal  welfare  of  these  two  men. 
Their  health  is  deteriorating  rapidly, 
as  they  suffer  from  various  diseases  in- 
cluding tuberculosis,  kidney  illness, 
and  ulcers. 

We  are  therefore  working  for  their 
release  on  grounds  of  human  rights 
and  international  law.  To  this  end,  we 
have  initiated  letters  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  cosigned  by  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House,  requesting 
their  immediate  release.  We,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress,  must  main- 
tain a  Virgil  on  the  chronic  Soviet 
breach  of  international  agreements  on 
basic  human  rights.* 


FATHER  DONALD  KEITH 

HUMMEL       "CITIZEN      OF     THE 
YEAR" 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, March  13,  1982,  Rev.  Donald 
Keith  Hummel,  associate  pastor  of  St. 
Cecilia's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Kearny,  N.J.,  will  be  honored  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  will  receive 
the  1982  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award. 

This  award  is  most  appropriate  be- 
cause  this  dynamic   young  man   has 
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given  completely  of  himself  to  God 
and  his  community  in  so  many  ways. 
Ordained  as  a  deacon  in  1977,  Father 
Hummel,  in  addition  to  his  priestly 
duties,  teaches  at  St.  Cecilia's  High 
School,  where  he  is  department  chair- 
man of  religious  studies,  co-moderator 
of  the  student  council,  and  part-time 
chaplain  of  West  Hudson  Hospital.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  on  May  27.  1978. 

This  year  will  mark  Father  Hum- 
mel's  25th  year  in  the  Boy  Scouts  pro- 
gram, wherein  he  started  as  a  Cub 
Scout  in  1957.  rising  through  the 
ranks  to  receive  the  Eagle  Award  in 
February  1964.  He  continued  his  inter- 
est in  Boy  Scouting  as  an  adult  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Hudson 
Hamilton  Council. 

In  1978  he  received  the  St.  George 
Award  from  the  Archdiocese  of  New- 
ark's Catholic  Committee  on  Scouting; 
in  1975  he  received  the  Bronze  Pelican 
Award  and  served  as  program  camp  di- 
rector at  Camp  Glen  Gray.  BSA,  from 
1972  through  1976. 

A  graduate  of  St.  Aloysius  Grammar 
School,  he  won  honors  at  St.  Bene- 
dict's Preparatory  School  in  Newark 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Catholic 
Interscholastic  Coordinating  Council 
in  1966-67. 

His  college  career  included  a  degree 
in  1971  from  Providence  College.  Prov- 
idence, R.I.,  and  a  graduate  degree  in 
psychology  from  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Psychology  Honor  Society. 
Prom  1974  to  1977  he  completed  grad- 
uate studies  at  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Seminary  in  Darlington,  N.J. 
His  field  education  included  campus 
ministry  at  Ramapo  College  and  pasto- 
ral ministry  to  the  sick  at  various 
Bergen  County  institutions  during 
1976  and  1977.  He  has  taught  at  East 
Orange  Catholic  High  School,  taken 
part  in  St.  Benedict's  prep  summer 
theater  and  has  been  involved  in  phys- 
ical fitness  programs  working  in  camp 
and  recreational  programs  for  almost 
all  of  his  adult  life. 

Some  of  the  organizations  and  ac- 
tivities he  has  been  involved  in  in- 
clude: 

American  Mensa  Limited. 

Phi  Sigma  Tau  (National  Philosophy 
Honor  Society). 

Psi  Chi  (National  Psychology  Honor  Soci- 
ety). 

St.  Benedict's  Prep  Alumni  Association 
(1967-present). 

Providence  College  Alumni  Association 
(1971-present). 

Providence  College  Club  of  New  York 
(1971-present). 

Montclair  State  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion (1973-present). 

National  Eagle  Scout  Association. 

Greater  New  York  Blood  Program. 

Holy  Name  Society  (various  parishes  as 
per  assignment). 

National  Federation  of  Priests'  Councils. 

The  Academy  of  Malt  Scotch  Whisky- 
lifelong  Fellow. 

South  Greenville  Clergy  Association. 
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West  Side  Development  Association. 

Cursillo— Candidate— November  1976 

(Adult  Retreat  Experience)  Spiritual  Direc- 
tor—February 1979. 

Search— Team  Member  March  1976 
(Youth  Retreat  Program). 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Softball  Coach  (Jersey 
City). 

Priest  Experience  (Retreat/Dialogue  pro- 
gram). 

Fishers  (Hudson  County  C.Y.O.  Youth 
Retreat  Program). 

Seekers  (Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Jersey  City) 
Youth  Retreat  Group. 

Iota  Eta  Pi— Member,  sometimes  Officer, 
including  President. 

In  1979-80  he  was  spiritual  adviser 
of  the  Hudson  County  CYO,  which  is 
dedicated  to  clean  minds  and  healthy 
bodies  for  almost  100,000  school  chil- 
dren. He  has  served  as  CYO  moderator 
at  St.  Cecilia's  Parish;  for  the  Kearny 
Firemen's  Mutual  Benefit  Association 
he  has  served  as  chaplain;  since  1979 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  North 
Arlington  Community  Council;  his 
duties  as  an  advisory  board  member  of 
the  West  Hudson  Meals  on  Wheels 
program  brings  his  compassion  to  the 
homes  of  the  disabled  for  the  program 
of  nutrition  and  companionship. 

In  1981  this  ambitious  and  dedicated 
young  man  received  the  Archbishop's 
Scouters  Award,  and  during  the  same 
year  served  as  a  chaplain  at  the  PYed- 
ericksburg,  Va.,  Boy  Scout  Jamboree. 

In  1980  Father  Hummel  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  young  men 
of  America  by  the  Jaycees.  He  is  now 
chaplain  of  the  Kearny  Volunteer  and 
Emergency  Rescue  Squad. 

As  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  he  indeed  lives  up  to  R.  F. 
Sample's  observation: 

A  Christian  church  is  a  body  or  collection 
of  persons,  voluntarily  associated  together, 
professing  to  believe  what  Christ  te£u;hes.  to 
do  what  Christ  enjoins,  to  Imitate  his  exam- 
ple, cherish  his  spirit,  and  make  Icnown  his 
gospel  to  others. 

Through  his  love  of  art,  he  indeed 
shows  that  music  is  a  universal  lan- 
guage of  mankind.  His  lifetime  is  an 
excellent  display  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  courage  to  aspire  to 
many  of  life's  challenges  by  helping  to 
develop  brotherhood,  character, 
friendship,  hope,  happiness,  love,  and 
patriotism. 

I  must  commend  his  work  with  and 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  Is 
helping  to  plant  the  seeds  today  of  the 
sturdy  oaks  of  Americans  who  must 
lead,  guide,  and  defend  our  Nation  in 
the  path  of  freedom  we  all  cherish. 

I  urge  Father  Hummel  to  keep  up 
his  good  work  in  this  area,  for  it  was 
Phillips  Brooks  who  said: 

Nobody  knows  what  a  boy  is  worth,  and 
the  world  must  wait  and  see;  for  every  man 
in  an  honored  place,  is  a  boy  that  used  to 
be. 

I  wish  to  also  congratulate  the  St. 
Cecilia  Council  Knights  of  Columbus 
on  this  year  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  this  organization 
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which  has  done  so  much  for  so  many 
throughout  the  world. 

To  Father  Hummel— continue  your 
work  providing  opportunity  and  social 
justice.  As  our  beloved  Pilgrim  of 
Peace,  John  Paul  II.  said  in  his  Octo- 
ber 3,  1979,  speech  at  Battery  Park. 
N.Y.: 

Freedom  in  justice  will  bring  a  new  dawn 
of  hope  for  the  present  generation  as  it  has 
done  before;  for  the  homeless,  for  the  un- 
employed, for  the  aging,  for  the  sick  and 
the  handicapped,  for  the  migrants  and  the 
undocumented  workers,  for  all  who  hunger 
for  human  dignity  in  this  land  and  in  the 
world. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  tojoin  my 
sentiments  of  admiration  for  the  true 
human  goodness  and  greatness  Father 
Hummel  possesses.* 
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U.S.S.R.  has  confiscated  his  property 
and  continues  to  deny  him  his  basic 
human  rights.  I  am  here  today  to  draw 
the  attention  of  all  Americans  to  the 
plight  of  this  young  man  and  to  urge 
that  they  contact  Soviet  officials  to 
press  for  his  release.  The  free  world 
must  continue  to  protest  actions  such 
as  these  and  do  all  we  can  to  condemn 
the  Soviets'  noncompliance  with  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights 
standards.* 


IGOR  GUBERMAN 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

I  or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  smother  example  of  human 
rights  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Igor  Guberman  is  a  Soviet  Jew  who  is 
presently  languishing  in  a  strict 
regime  labor  camp  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  December  1978,  Guberman  and 
his  family  applied  for  emigrations  to 
Israel  and  was  refused.  Soon  after  he 
submitted  his  application  Guberman 
was  approached  by  KGB  agents  who 
wanted  him  "to  keep  an  eye  on  emi- 
grating Jews  and  to  denounce  and  pre- 
pare provocations  against  Jewish  ac- 
tivists." Guberman  refused  and  re- 
fused again  when  the  proposition  was 
repeated  to  him  time  after  time.  Final- 
ly, on  August  13,  1979,  Gubertnan  was 
arrested.  He  was  falsely  charged  with 
the  illegal  purchasing  and  selling  of 
icons.  For  many  years  he  has  been  col- 
lecting these  medieval  relics  which,  in- 
cidentally, is  not  forbidden  under 
Soviet  law.  That,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  the  pretext  for  the  KGB  to 
bring  criminal  charges  against  him. 
Yet.  when  KGB  agents  searched  his 
apartment,  they  were  solely  interested 
in  Guberman's  notebooks,  manuscripts 
and  letters  from  Israel.  When  asked 
why  they  were  not  taking  the  icons, 
they  replied  that  the  icons  were  of  no 
value.  Despite  this,  Guberman  was 
sentenced  to  5  years,  of  which  he 
served  the  first  9  months  of  his  sen- 
tence In  various  prisons.  Presently,  he 
lives  with  his  wife  and  young  son  in  a 
'free  settlement,  under  guard"  to 
"labor  for  the  national  economy"  in 
Rybinsky  Rayon  in  Siberia. 

Thursday,  March  11,  marks  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  "trial"  and 
conviction  of  Igor  Guberman,  my 
adopted  prisoner  of  conscience.  The 
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MY 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  CONNEtn'ICUT 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  mismanagement  of 
the  economy  has  become  so  great  that 
virtually  every  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness community  is  now  speaking  out 
against  it.  In  stark  contrast  to  the 
showers  of  praise  that  preceded  and 
followed  the  passage  of  the  Reagan 
tax  and  budget  program  last  year,  wr 
are  now  confronted  by  increasing  criti- 
cism of  the  deepening  recession  and 
endless,  spiralling  deficits. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  econo- 
mists and  businessmen  nationwide 
that  the  deficits  created  by  Reagan- 
omics  will  render  any  recovery  from 
the  current  recession  weak  at  best.  As 
the  Government  incurs  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  new  debt,  it  will 
absorb  as  much  as  one-half  of  all  the 
credit  available  in  the  economy.  These 
deficits  are  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  administration's  excessive  and  in- 
equitable slashes  in  the  revenue  base 
of  the  Government  combined  with  a 
spectacularly  wasteful  Pentagon 
budget. 

The  specter  of  ever-increasing  defi- 
cits has  kept  interest  rates  at  very 
high  levels— levels  so  high  that  many 
businesses  are  unable  to  borrow 
money  to  invest  in  the  future.  Rather 
than  inspiring  a  huge  new  surge  of  in- 
vestment, Reaganomics  has  led  to  a 
significant  crisis  of  confidence  among 
investors,  as  reflected  in  the  150  point 
drop  in  the  stock  market  since  the 
Reagan  administration  took  office. 
Indeed,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Nation's 
savings  institutions  have  put  it,  these 
"high  interest  rates  are  creating  an 
economic  and  financial  crisis  in  this 
country."  I  would  like  to  enter  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  complete 
text  of  a  recent  statement  by  the 
presidents  of  the  leading  savings  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  in  which  they 
called  for  a  fundamental  reversal  of 
the  economic  plans  of  this  administra- 
tion. I  think  it  notable  that  they  want 
a  reversal  of  two  of  the  fundamentals 
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of  Reaganomics— by  advocating  a  slow- 
down in  defense  spending  and  by  in- 
creasing taxes.  The  text  of  their  state- 
ment follows. 

JoiHT  Stateiieht  or  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America.  National  Association 
OF  Home  Builders.  National  Association 
OF  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  National  As- 
sociation OF  Realtors.  U.S.  League  of 
Savings  Associations 

Prolonged  high  Interest  rates  are  creating 
an  economic  and  financial  crisis  in  this 
country.  In  order  to  bring  interest  rates 
down,  Immediate  action  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  massive  federal  budget  deficits.  More 
than  anything  else,  it  is  the  spectre  of  an 
overwhelming  volume  of  deficit  financing 
which  haunts  housing  and  financial  mar- 
kets and  poses  the  threat  of  economic  and 
financial  conditions  not  seen  since  the 
1930s. 

Given  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to:  (1)  slowing  down  all  spending, 
not  excluding  defense  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams; and.  if  necessary,  (2)  deferring  previ- 
ously enacted  tax  reductions  or  Increasing 
taxes.  In  order  to  have  the  necessary  impact 
on  financial  markets,  these  actions  should 
be  taken  prior  to  any  increase  in  the  ceiling 
on  the  federal  debt. 

Even  with  these  actions,  the  restoration  of 
financial  stability  and  safety  will  be  a  pro- 
longed process.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
adopt  Immediate  but  temporary  measures  to 
adcb%ss  the  critical  problems  of  the  indus- 
tries which  finance,  market  and  produce 
housing  for  American  families.  These  indus- 
tries have  unfairly  borne  the  brunt  of  de- 
structively high  Interest  rates.  Unless  imme- 
diate and  effective  short-run  measures  are 
adopted,  the  continued  devastation  of  these 
industries  will,  directly  and  Indirectly,  ag- 
gravate the  federal  budget  deficit  and  great- 
ly increase  the  prospect  of  a  general  eco- 
nomic and  financial  crisis. 

In  times  of  past  crises  In  this  nation,  our 
political  leaders  have  come  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner  to  develop  effective  solu- 
tions in  the  common  Interest.  Our  nation  is 
at  such  a  time  now.  There  will  be  no  politi- 
cal winners  if  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  fail  to  accommodate  differences 
and  cooperate  In  dealing  with  current  seri- 
ous economic  problems.  The  threat  to  our 
nation  demands  prompt,  effective  and  bipar- 
tisan action. 

Uewellyn  Jenkins. 

President,  American 

Bankers  Association. 
Robert  B.  Masterton. 

CTiairman,  Mutual 

Savings  Banks. 
James  F.  Aylward, 

President,  Mortgage 

Bankers  Association. 
Julio  S.  Laguarta. 

President,  National 

Association  of  Realtors. 
Fred  Napolitano. 

President,  National 

Association  of  Home 

Builders. 
Roy  G.  Green.  President. 

U.S.  League  of  Savings 

Associations.9 
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THE  JESSE  PHILIPS  FOUNDA- 
TION ESTABLISHES  THE  LOUIS 
WOZAR  INTERNATIONAL  RELA- 
TIONS FUND 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  time  of  increased  emphasis  on  un- 
derstanding and  communications  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  nations  throughout  the 
world,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  a  truly  significant  contribu- 
tion to  world  peace  and  international 
relations  through  the  Sister  Cities 
Program.  That  contribution  has  been 
made  by  one  of  America's  leading  busi- 
nessmen from  my  city  of  Dayton, 
Ohio— Jesse  Philips,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Philips  In- 
dustries, Inc.— in  honor  of  another 
leading  businessman  also  from 
Dayton,  Ohio— Louis  Wozar. 

In  recognition  of  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  U.S.  Sister  Cities  Program, 
the  Jesse  Philips  Foundation  has  es- 
tablished an  endowment  called  the 
Louis  Wozar  International  Relations 
Fund.  Income  from  the  fund  will  be 
used  to  assist  U.S.  cities  to  establish 
affiliations  with  sister  cities  through- 
out the  world.  This  private  sector  initi- 
ative will  assist  Sister  Cities  Interna- 
tional, the  nonprofit  national  associa- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Sister  Cities  Program, 
to  strengthen  its  service  to  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  by  as- 
sisting them  in  the  development  of 
meaningful  Sister  City  links.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  fund  is  extremely 
critical  to  the  future  growth  and  via- 
bility of  the  Sister  Cities  Program  and 
represents  significant  contribution  to 
those  efforts.  This  kind  of  private 
commitment  to  the  Sister  Cities  Pro- 
gram, coupled  with  resources  made 
available  to  the  program  through  the 
private  sector  office  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  repre- 
sent a  crucial  investment  in  interna- 
tional relations  through  citizen  action 
and  community  involvement. 

The  U.S.  Sister  Cities  Program  is 
committed  to  the  goal  of  enhancing 
global  understanding  by  encouraging 
and  serving  Sister  City  relationships 
between  U.S.  communities  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  world. 

Today  millions  of  Americans  are  ex- 
tending the  hand  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation to  people  in  other  countries 
through  the  Sister  Cities  Program. 
Some  720  U.S.  cities  are  now  affiliated 
with  960  cities  in  77  other  countries. 
American  cities  in  the  program  repre- 
sent every  section  of  the  country  and 
every  size.  These  cities  and  their  citi- 
zens are  actively  involved  in  a  wide 
range  of  mutual  programs  in  areas  of 
educational,  cultural,  youth,  technical. 
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professional,  business  and  trade  ex- 
changes. These  private,  local,  volun- 
teer efforts  contribute  directly  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

The  Sister  Cities  Program  offers  an 
efficient  and  continuing  framework 
through  which  individual  Americans 
can  tell  the  real  story  of  America  to 
the  people  of  other  lands.  But,  the 
Sister  Cities  Program  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  Its  purpose  is  true  friendship, 
which  requires  mutual  respect  and  im- 
derstanding  of  other  people.  Today, 
more  than  ever,  we  need  to  under- 
stand the  character,  mood,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  other  nations. 

During  the  1970's  the  U.S.  Sister 
Cities  I*rogram  increased  by  100  per- 
cent. As  the  program  begins  its  second 
25  years  in  1982,  the  potential  for 
growth  throughout  the  1980's  is  even 
greater.  The  Louis  Wozar  Internation- 
al Relations  Fund  established  by  the 
Jesse  Philips  Foundation  will  enable 
Sister  Cities  International  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  that  growth. 

In  establishing  this  endowment. 
Jesse  Philips  stated: 

The  Sister  Cities  Program  Is  indeed  a 
great  success  story.  And.  success  stories 
aren't  always  easy  to  come  by.  The  Sister 
Cities  Program  is  unique  because  it  offers 
an  opportunity  for  citizen  volunteers  to 
become  involved  in  the  process  of  intema- 
tional  relations— a  process  that  Is  critical  to 
a  stable  and  peaceful  world  community.  Lou 
Wozar  believes  In  this  concept  and  for  the 
past  twenty  years  he  has  devoted  his  per- 
sonal talents  and  professional  expertise,  as  a 
Volunteer,  to  something  In  which  he  deeply 
believes— the  Sister  Cities  Program.  For  six 
years  he  served  as  president  of  Sister  Cities 
International  and  currently  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  Is  a 
living  example  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  "volunteer"  and  his  contribution  to 
the  growth  and  success  of  the  Sister  Cities 
Program  has  been  extraordinary. 

In  tribute  to  Jesse  Philips,  Sister 
Cities  International  president  Richard 
Neuheisel,  stated: 

The  establishment  of  this  fund  is  ex- 
tremely critical  to  the  future  of  the  Sister 
Cities  Program  and  is  remarkable  evidence 
of  private  sector  support.  Jesse  Philips  Is  a 
leader,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  determination 
and  a  man  of  vision.  His  business  achieve- 
ments are  phenomenal.  His  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  a  broad  range  of  civic,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  endeavors  is  extensive. 
We  welcome  his  Interest  in  and  concern  for 
expanding  opportunities  for  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  peoples  of  other  nations 
to  increase  their  understanding  of  each 
other  through  communication  and  coopera- 
tion. We  salute  Jesse  Philips  and  we  are 
honored  by  his  contribution  to  International 
understanding  and  world  peace  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Louis  Wozar  Interna- 
tional Relations  Fund.* 
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PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE 
MEDICAID  PROGRAM 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  an  excellent  letter 
from  the  assistant  secretary  for  medi- 
cal care  programs  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  Ms.  Adele  Wilzack.  While 
the  letter  was  written  before  the  offi- 
cial presentation  of  President  Rea- 
gan's budget,  it  speaks  clearly  and 
pointedly  to  the  harsh  issues  we  are 
grappling  with  now.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Wilzack  discusses  proposed 
changes  in  the  medicaid  program,  and 
graphically  depicts  the  effect  of  these 
changes  on  the  State  of  Maryland,  on 
recipients,  on  their  families,  and  on 
other  payors  and  providers. 

I  believe  this  letter  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  every  individual 
concerned  with  the  provision  of  qual- 
ity health  care  in  our  country.  It  spells 
out  the  clear  and  present  danger  that 
we  face  when  an  administration  devel- 
ops changes  solely  to  appease  a  magi- 
cal god  of  "reduced  federal  spending." 
It  means  that  costs  are  merely  shifted 
to  other  payors  less  able  to  absorb 
those  costs,  or  that  services  are  simply 
eliminated.  It  means  that  we  begin  to 
dismantle  and  weaken,  bit  by  bit,  the 
vital  health  care  system  which  is  the 
foundation  of  a  strong  and  prosperous 
nation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Wilzack's  letter,  as  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  face  simi- 
lar situations  with  the  medicaid  pro- 
grams of  their  States. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  Maryland 
has  the  extreme  good  fortune  of 
having  an  individual  such  as  Adele 
Wilzack  to  provide  the  creative  and  re- 
sponsible leadership  necessary  for 
these  times.  Ms.  Wilzack  is  consistent- 
ly praised  for  her  knowledge,  her  com- 
petence, and  her  compassion.  People 
at  all  levels  in  the  State— consumers, 
families,  providers,  institutions,  and 
government  leaders— benefit  from  her 
exceptional  work.  I  extend  my  sincere 
wish  that  my  colleagues  in  other 
States  will  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  comparable  individuals  working 
in  their  State  administration. 
Departmemt  of  Health  and 

Mental  Hygiene, 
Baitimore,  M<L,  February  6,  1982. 
Hon.  Barbara  Mikulski, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Mikulski:  As  the 
Director  of  the  Maryland  Medical  Assist- 
ance Program,  I  have  many  serious  concerns 
about  the  Medicaid  changes  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  reportedly  will  pro- 
pose for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 

I  have  two  major  overriding  concerns 
about  all  of  the  Administration's  proposals. 
One  is  that  they  do  not  address  the  problem 
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of  rapidly  escalating  health  care  costs. 
Rather,  they  simply  pass  these  costs  on  to 
another  party  (slate  governments,  recipi- 
ents, other  payers,  etc.).  My  second  concern 
is  that  Jhere  is  no  evidence  of  a  real  consid- 
eration of  service  access  of  quality.  The  only 
apparent  concern  is  with  cutting  costs. 

In  discussing  the  fiscal  year  1983  propos- 
als, it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  severe 
funding  reductions  are  already  in  place.  The 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  speci- 
fies a  4%  reduction  in  federal  Medicaid 
matching  funds  to  states  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
Because  of  the  Health  Services  Cost  Review 
Commission,  Maryland's  loss  is  expected  to 
be  3%,  or  about  $9  million.  All  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's new  cost  saving  proposals  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  therefore,  are  in  addition  to 
this  cut. 

The  first  five  proposals  for  savin»  the  fed- 
eral government  Medicaid  funds  all  would 
increase  the  costs  of  the  states.  The  first 
would  reduce  the  federal  matching  rate  for 
all  services  for  the  Medically  Needy  (aged, 
blind  and  disabled  persons  and  families  with 
dependent  children  who  do  not  receive  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  or 
Supplemental  Security  Income  grants),  and 
for  optional  services  for  the  categorically  el- 
igible (AFDC  and  SSI  recipients)  by  3%.  For 
Maryland,  this  would  mean  a  federal  match- 
ing rate  of  only  47%,  rather  than  50%,  for 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  Program's 
payments  for  services  for  federally-eligible 
recipients. 

The  optional  services  Include  intermediate 
care  facility  services  (which  account  for  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  our  total  nursing 
home  payments),  services  provided  in  state 
hospitals  and  other  state  facilities,  pharma- 
cy services,  dental  services,  vision  care,  dura- 
ble equipment,  podiatry,  medical  day  care, 
personal  care,  and  others.  Most  of  these  are 
non-institutional  services  which  are  less 
costly  and  less  restrictive  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutional care.  Medical  day  care  and  per- 
sonal care,  in  particular,  are  recently  estab- 
lished alternatives  to  nursing  home  care. 
Any  reductions  in  these  services  would 
reduce  our  recipients'  access  to  care  and 
either  cause  their  health  status  to  deterio- 
rate or,  if  they  receive  the  needed  services 
from  institutional  providers,  cause  Program 
costs  to  increase. 

The  second  Administration  proposal 
would  eliminate  the  federal  match  for  Medi- 
care Part  B  buy-in  for  people  who  are  en- 
rolled in  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  This 
would  shift  the  entire  cost  of  the  premium 
for  Part  B  to  the  state,  and  would  require 
states  to  decide  whether  continued  partici- 
pation in  Part  B  was  cost  effective. 

The  third  proposal  would  eliminate  the 
special  federal  matching  rates  for  family 
planning  services  and  state  certification  ac- 
tivities. Since  the  state  must  continue  these 
functions,  the  only  impact  is  that  the  state 
must  use  its  own  funds  to  replace  the  lost 
federal  funds. 

The  fourth  proposal  would  create  a  com- 
bined welfare  administration  block  grant  for 
Medicaid,  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  would  be  95%  of  the 
federal  payments  for  these  activities  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  would  be  a  classic  case 
of  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ".  At  a 
time  when  improved  administration  and  in- 
creased management  efficiency  are  abso- 
lutely essential,  in  order  to  reduce  fraud  and 
abuse,  minimize  claims  processing  and  eligi- 
bility determination  errors,  and  improve  uti- 
lization review  and  third  party  recoveries  ef- 
forts, reducing  administrative  resources  is 
totally  illogical.  Improved  administrative  ca- 
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pabilities  have  been  proven  cost  effective  in 
many  areas.  Our  Recoveries  unit,  with  a 
budget  of  $500,000  in  fiscal  year  1981,  recov- 
ered $8.2  million  from  liable  third  parties. 
The  additional  funds  used  to  contract  with 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zations for  intensified  utilization  reviews 
have  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  use  of 
hospital  inpatient  services.  We  also  will 
need  additional  administrative  resources  to 
implement  a  Medicaid  Management  Infor- 
mation System,  which  will  greatly  improve 
our  administrative  capabilities  and  save  the 
Program  additional  money  in  future  years. 

The  fifth  proposal  would  require  states  to 
achieve  a  zero  percent  eligibility  error  rate 
be  fiscal  year  1986.  The  allowable  error  rate 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  which  now  is  set  by  the 
Michel  Amendment  at  4%,  would  be  reduced 
to  3%.  ThiE  proposal  also  would  apply  to 
AFDC  and  Pood  Stamps.  We  are  working 
diligently  to  reduce  our  error  rate  by  identi- 
fying causes  of  errors  and  correcting  them 
and  by  developing  new  eligibility  regula- 
tions which  will  simplify  the  eligibility  de- 
termination process.  However,  a  zero  per- 
cent error  rate  is  totally  unrealistic,  espe- 
cially when  funding  for  administrative  ex- 
penses is  being  reduced. 

The  total  federal  savings  in  fiscal  year 
1983  from  these  five  proposals  is  estimated 
to  be  about  $2  billion.  Maryland  historically 
has  received  roughly  1.5  percent  of  all  feder- 
al Medicaid  funds.  Therefore,  if  Maryland 
suffers  a  proportional  share  of  the  cuts,  it 
stands  to  lose  around  $30  million  in  federal 
funds  from  these  proposals  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  This  would  be  in  addition,  as  I  noteo 
before,  to  the  approximately  $9  million  that 
we  will  lose  as  a  result  of  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981. 

The  other  three  Reagan  Administration 
proposals  for  reducing  Medicaid  costs  in 
fiscal  year  1983  would  produce  savings  for 
both  the  federal  and  state  governments. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  shifting  the 
costs  to  the  Medicaid  recipients,  their  fami- 
lies, and  other  payers  and  providers. 

The  first  of  these  proposals  would  allow 
states  to  require  adult  children  of  institu- 
tionalized Medicaid  recipients  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  their  parents'  care,  and  to 
place  liens  against  the  house  or  other  real 
property  of  Medicaid  recipients  in  long-term 
care  institutions.  To  the  extent  that  contri- 
butions are  received  from  family  members, 
Medicaid  costs  would  be  reduced.  This  also 
could  work  as  an  incentive  for  family  mem- 
bers to  continue  to  care  for  the  patients  at 
home  or  to  look  for  less  costly  alternatives 
to  nursing  home  care.  The  Governor's  Med- 
icaid Cost  Containment  Task  Force  included 
this  as  one  of  its  cost  containment  recom- 
mendations in  its  interim  report.  This  pro- 
posal could,  however,  impose  severe  finan- 
cial burdens  on  families  of  nursing  home  pa- 
tients and  would  be  very  unpopular.  Mary- 
land state  law  currently  prohibits  this  re- 
quirement so  that  it.  as  well  as  the  Social 
Security  Act,  would  have  to  be  amended.  If 
this  requirement  were  implemented,  and  if 
there  were  widespread  resistance  to  it,  it 
could  be  quite  difficult  to  enforce.  The  pro- 
posal to  allow  states  to  place  a  lien  against 
the  home  or  other  real  property  of  a  Medi- 
caid recipient,  if  it  were  implemented  in 
Maryland,  would  have  an  impact  primarily 
on  those  recipients  expected  to  stay  in  the 
institution  less  than  six  months.  For  those 
who  are  expected  to  be  Institutionalized  for 
more  than  six  months,  the  home  is  consid- 
ered an  available  asset  under  current  poli- 
cies. 
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The  second  proposal  would  require  cost- 
sharing  by  Medicaid  recipients.  For  all  out- 
patient services,  including  all  private  office 
visits,  there  would  be  a  $1  per  visit  copay- 
ment  for  the  categorically  eligible  and  a 
$1.50  per  visit  copayment  for  the  medically 
needy.  For  inpatient  hospital  services  there 
would  be  a  $1  per  day  copayment  for  the 
categorically  eligible  and  a  $2  per  day  co- 
payment  for  the  medically  needy.  I  have 
great  concerns  about  the  impact  that  these 
copayments  would  have  on  access  to  service. 
Copayments  on  outpatient  services  tend  to 
prevent  some  necessary,  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary, care  from  being  received.  If  needed 
care  is  delayed,  the  person's  health  status  is 
likely  to  deteriorate,  and  the  Program  may 
pay  more  if  the  person  eventually  becomes 
hospitalized  for  a  condition  that  could  have 
their  utilization  of  inpatient  care  than  their 
outpatient  care,  the  inpatient  copayment  re- 
quirement will  have  little  impact  on  hospi- 
tal utilization  and  will  produce  a  relatively 
insignificant  amount  of  savings.  Its  main 
impact  will  be  to  impose  a  severe  financial 
burden  on  recipients  with  extended  hospi- 
talizations. 

If  states  were  given  the  option  of  imposing 
copayments,  rather  than  being  required  to 
do  so.  the  only  service  on  which  we  would 
consider  imposing  a  copayment  would  be 
hospital  outpatient  services.  In  fiscal  year 
1981  our  average  payment  per  hospital  out- 
patient and  emergency  room  visit  was 
$62.45.  while  the  average  payment  per  phy- 
sician office  visit  was  $17.14.  If  the  same 
services  (particularly  primary  care  services) 
are  available  in  the  community  in  less  costly 
settings,  such  as  private  physicians'  offices 
and  community  health  centers,  a  copayment 
on  hospital  outpatient  services  could  en- 
courage a  shift  to  the  less  costly  alterna- 
tives. Although  we  would  prefer  other 
means  of  accomplishing  this  objective,  such 
as  providing  incentives  to  recipients  who  use 
other  sources  of  primary  care  or  being  al- 
lowed to  pay  a  reduced  rate  for  hospital  out- 
patient services,  a  copayment  would  be  one 
of  the  alternatives  considered. 

The  final  Medicaid  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1983  would  shorten  the  automatic  extension 
of  Medicaid  eligibility  for  those  people  who 
lose  AFDC  benefits  because  of  increased 
earnings  from  the  current  four  months  to 
one  month.  This  would  be  another  disincen- 
tive, in  addition  to  those  already  enacted  in 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  to 
AFDC  recipients  to  find  employment. 

The  Administration  estimates  that  these 
three  proposals  would  save  $600  million  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  If  Maryland  maintains  its 
proportion  of  the  total,  it  could  save  about 
$9  million  in  state  expenditures  through 
these  measures.  The  financial  burden  of 
this  $9  million,  and  the  matching  $9  million 
that  the  federal  government  would  save, 
would  be  shifted  to  Medicaid  recipients, 
their  families,  other  health  care  payers,  and 
providers. 

In  addition  to  these  Medicaid  proposals, 
many  of  the  Medicare  proposals  would  have 
a  financial  impact  on  the  Maryland  Medic- 
aid Program.  More  than  40,000  Medicare 
beneficiaries  are  also  covered  by  Medicaid  in 
Maryland.  Any  proposal  that  would  increase 
premiums,  deductibles,  or  co-Insurance  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries,  or  that  would  reduce 
their  coverage,  would  increase  Medicaid  ex- 
penditures by  the  same  amount. 

The  major  Administration  proposal  for 
medicaid  for  fiscal  year  1984  is.  of  course, 
the  "swap".  As  President  Reagan  presented 
it  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  fed- 
eral government  would  take  over  responsi- 
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bility  for  administering  and  financing  the 
Medicaid  program  and  the  states  would  be 
given  responsibility  for  administering  and  fi- 
nancing the  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  pro- 
grams. 

Traditionally,  the  states  and  social  welfare 
advocates  have  supported  the  federalization 
of  all  income  maintenance  functions,  includ- 
ing Medicaid  and  Food  Stamps.  They  have 
argued  that  poverty  is  primarily  a  national 
problem,  the  result  of  national  economic 
and  social  conditions  and  trends,  and  that  it 
should  be  addressed,  therefore,  at  the  na- 
tional level.  The  federal  government  origi- 
nally became  involved  in  these  functions  be- 
cause states  could  not  or  would  not  carry 
them  out.  Federal  participation  has  helped 
to  reduce  the  discrepancies  in  assistance  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  states,  and  has 
helped  assure  that  at  least  a  minimum 
standard  of  support  is  maintained.  The 
major  problem  with  turning  public  assist- 
ance programs  over  to  the  states  is  that  the 
states  with  the  greatest  need  for  public  as- 
sistance for  their  citizens  are  precisely  those 
states  least  able  to  afford  to  provide  it. 

I  have  several  reservations  about  this 
swap  proposal.  One  concerns  the  financing. 
Our  estimates  of  the  costs  of  the  three  pro- 
grams involved  vary  greatly  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  estimates  re- 
leased last  week.  We  estimate  that  if  the 
swap  had  been  in  effect  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Maryland  would  have  suffered  a  net  loss  of 
$57  million.  Our  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1982  (based  on  the  budget  appropriation) 
and  fiscal  year  1983  (based  on  the  Gover- 
nor's budget  allowance)  show  a  net  state 
loss  of  nearly  $18  million  In  fiscal  year  1982 
and  over  $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  This 
compares  with  an  OMB  estimate  that  Mary- 
land would  have  a  net  gain  of  $59  million  In 
fiscal  year  1984.  It  appears  that  the  only 
way  Maryland  would  benefit  financially 
from  this  swap,  as  the  OMB  estimates, 
would  be  if  the  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  pro- 
grams were  cut  significantly  between  now 
and  1984.  and  the  state  did  not  maintain 
current  coverage  levels  with  its  own  reve- 
nues. 

Prom  a  programmatic  point  of  view,  I 
have  additional  concerns  about  a  federal 
takeover  of  Medicaid.  In  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  we  have  taken  a  number  of  responsible 
steps  to  overcome  a  huge  deficit  in  our  Med- 
icaid Program.  The  critical  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  Program  were  brought  under 
control  without  having  to  resort  to  reduc- 
tions in  eligibility  or  the  elimination  of  ben- 
efits. Considering  the  efforts  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  the  past  year  to  cut  Medicaid  in 
particular  and  health  care  In  general,  a  fed- 
eral takeover  of  Medicaid  could  result  in  a 
less  rational  and  responsible  approach  to 
containing  costs. 

If  Medicaid  is  federalized,  there  undoubt- 
edly would  be  a  standardization  of  eligibility 
and  benefit  provisions.  Given  the  Adminis- 
tration's strenuous  efforts  to  cut  costs  in 
social  programs,  and  the  relatively  broad 
coverage  In  Maryland,  standardization  could 
cause  some  current  Medical  Assistance  re- 
cipients in  Maryland  to  lose  coverage  entire- 
ly and  the  others  to  lose  some  benefits.  The 
state-only  recipients  (who  do  not  currently 
qualify  for  federal  reimbursement)  most 
likely  would  lose  their  coverage,  as  may 
some  of  the  Medically  Needy.  These  groups 
account  for  more  than  one-half  of  all  Medi- 
cal Assistance  expenditures  in  Maryland.  If 
the  benefit  package  were  limited  to  the  cur- 
rent mandatory  services,  the  remaining 
Medicaid  recipients  could  lose  such  benefits 
as  intermediate  care  (about  one-half  of  all 
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nursing  home  care  in  the  Program),  phar- 
macy ser%ices,  dental  care,  vision  caxe.  and 
many  mothers.  The  Administration  also  may 
cut  program  costs  by  reducing  payments  to 
some  providers,  as  it  is  proposing  to  do  to 
hospitals  under  Medicare.  This  could  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  certain  hospitals,  par- 
ticularly inner-city  hospitals.  It  also  could 
severely  harm,  if  not  destroy.  Maryland's 
system  of  prospective  rate-setting  by  the 
Health  Services  Cost  Review  Commission. 

One  of  the  major  questions  would  be 
whether  states  could  use  their  own  money 
to  supplement  this  federal  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. If  Maryland  had  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  to  do  so.  could  it  pay  the  federal 
government  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its 
Medicaid  Program  to  maintain  current 
levels  of  coverage?  If  not.  the  state  would 
have  to  establish  a  complete  parallel  pro- 
gram to  provide  Medicaid  recipients  with 
some  extra  services,  or  to  provide  coverage 
to  people  who  would  lose  eligibility  entirely 
(such  as  the  state-only  recipients  and  possi- 
bly some  Medically  Needy  enrollees).  A  par- 
allel program  would  be  extremely  confusing 
to  recipients  and  providers,  adminstratively 
cumbersome  and  costly. 

These  are  some  of  my  concerns  with  the 
swap  proposal  and  a  few  of  the  issues  that 
need  to  be  resolved.  The  most  important 
consideration  is  that  whatever  system  is  de- 
veloped for  administering  and  funding  the 
Medicaid  program  provide  the  most  compre- 
hensive coverage  possible  as  efficiently  as 
PKJSsible  to  medically  needy  people  in  Mary- 
land. 

Sincerely, 

Adele  Wilzack, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Medical  Care  Programs.m 


PROHIBITING  THE  PRESIDENT 
FROM  EVADING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL REVIEW  IN  PROVIDING 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  special  authorities  con- 
tained in  sections  506(a),  610<a),  and 
614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  as  amended,  in  order  to  provide 
military  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  President  has  been  evading  con- 
gressional review  in  his  effort  to  give 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador- 
more  than  65  percent  of  the  U.S.  aid 
to  El  Salvador  since  the  resumption  of 
military  assistance  has  been  provided 
under  section  506(a).  which  requires 
no  congressional  approval.  The  $55 
million  in  military  assistance  which 
I*resident  Reagan  provided  El  Salva- 
dor on  January  29,  1982,  under  506(a), 
represents  a  more  than  200-percent  in- 
crease over  the  $26  million  already  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  Moreover,  since  the  Presi- 
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dent  was  granted  great  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  the  special  authority  in 
1979,  97  percent  of  the  funds  have 
gone  to  El  Salvador.  This  excessive  ex- 
ercise of  506(a)  for  El  Salvador  must 
be  halted  immediately.  President 
Reagan  should  be  using  the  regular 
authorizations  process  for  controver- 
sial military  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

Section  506  authorizes  the  President 
to  order  the  drawdown  of  defense  arti- 
cles from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  provide  emergency  military  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  providing  he 
finds  that  there  is  an  unforeseen 
emergency  requiring  immediate  action 
and  the  emergency  cannot  be  met  by 
use  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  The 
amount  of  military  assistance  provided 
under  506(a)  is  not  to  exceed  $75  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982  and  also  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  Sections  610(a)  and 
614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
comprise  the  President's  primary  au- 
thority to  transfer  funds  from  one 
program  to  another  and  to  waive  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  act. 

The  history  of  the  special  authority 
reflects  the  degree  and  nature  of  Pres- 
idential flexibility  which  Congress  has 
concluded  was  justified  at  various 
times.  During  the  period  between  1976 
and  1979,  Congress  virtually  prevented 
the  use  of  the  special  authorities,  be- 
cause of  concern  over  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  use  of  the  spe- 
cial authority  to  continue  the  bombing 
of  Cambodia.  Since  the  restrictions 
were  eased  during  the  96th  Congress, 
S06(a)  has  been  used  five  times:  Thai- 
land, $1.1  million;  Liberia,  $1  million; 
El  Salvador,  $5  million;  El  Salvador. 
$20  million;  El  Salvador  $55  million. 
The  use  of  the  special  authority  for  El 
Salvador  has  deviated  from  past  usage 
in  frequency  and  quantity.  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  Congress  must  intervene 
again. 

According  to  the  State  Department, 
the  unforeseen  emergency  for  which 
the  $55  million  was  to  be  used,  result- 
ed from  the  need  to  replace  the  air- 
craft lost  by  the  Salvadoran  military 
in  the  January  27  attack  by  guerrillas 
on  the  Ilopango  Airbase.  However,  by 
looking  at  the  items  which  the  United 
States  provided,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
United  States  has  done  much  more 
than  merely  respond  to  the  Ilopango 
attack.  Congress  must  insure  that  the 
President  does  not  use  major  grants  of 
discretionary  authority  merely  to 
bypass  Congress  and  congressional 
procedures  on  controversial  issues,  as 
he  appears  to  have  done  in  the  case  of 
El  Salvador.  If  the  furnishing  of  emer- 
gency military  assistance  to  El  Salva- 
dor is  truly  important  to  the  national 
interest  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
year  1983.  the  President  can  come  to 
Congress  for  authority. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
the  effort  to  prohibit  the  President 
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from  using  the  special  authorities  to 
provide  military  assistance  for  El  Sal- 
vador during  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1982  and  during  fiscal  year  1983. 
This  is  the  best  way  to  insure  that  the 
President  does  not  interpret  the 
grants  of  discretionary  authority  in  an 
overly  broad  manner.  If  the  President 
believes  that  military  assistance  is  nec- 
essary for  El  Salvador,  he  can  come  to 
the  (Congress,  explain  why— and  how 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  ex- 
pects to  earn  the  support  of  its  people. 
This  request  can  then  be  debated  in 
the  normal  legislative  process.  The 
possibility  of  war  and  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador  is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  discretionary  funds  avail- 
able to  the  President— it  should  be  the 
subject  of  clear  and  decisive  notional 
debate  and  information  sharing.* 


YOUNG  HOUSTONIANS  LIVE  ON 
I  KIBBUTZ 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  tell  my  colleagues  about  a  suc- 
cessful program  in  Houston.  The  kib- 
butz internship  program  has,  for  the 
past  two  summers,  sent  Houston  high 
school  students  to  Israel.  Young 
people  from  inner  city  Houston  have 
lived  with  families  in  Haifa.  They  have 
studied  Hebrew  and  the  politics  and 
lifestyles  of  the  Middle  East  in  courses 
set  up  by  Rabbi  Robert  Samuels  in 
Israel.  They  toured  northern  Israel  for 
3  days,  spent  a  week  in  Jerusalem,  and 
then  camped  in  the  Sinai  desert  for  a 
week.  The  highlight  of  the  trip, 
though,  has  been  the  3-week  stay  in 
the  kibbutz  where  the  lifestyle  is  com- 
pletely democratic,  based  on  eharing 
and  community,  rewarding  people  for 
their  contributions,  giving  them  cer- 
tain rights  because  of  their  contribu- 
tions. 

The  returning  interns  have  ex- 
pressed a  variety  of  positive  experi- 
ences. Some  say  their  career  goals 
have  changed.  Some  say  their  entire 
philosophy  of  life  has  changed.  Others 
enjoyed  the  kibbutz  so  much  that  they 
have  made  plans  to  go  back. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  20  of 
the  interns  for  serving  as  outstanding 
representatives  of  the  Houston  com- 
munity. The  1980  interns  included: 
Sonja  Baker,  Kelle  Carter,  Richard 
Cheung,  Kevin  Cole,  Anthony  Collins, 
John  Garcia,  Tanja  Greene.  Selandras 
Jackson.  Paul  McCall,  and  Joanne 
Rogers.  The  1981  interns  included: 
David  Babineaux.  John  Brown,  Kim- 
berly  Hlggs,  Christine  Kim,  Anthony 
McBride,  Yolanda  Osborne,  Patricia 
Perry,  Rhonda  Radliff,  Willie  Rios, 
and  Ismael  Trevino. 
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I  think  programs  of  this  type  can  do 
much  to  educate  our  young  people  and 
lead  us  to  a  more  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  other  cultures  and 
international  relations  in  general. 

In  order  to  promote  this  type  of  pro- 
gram and  in  hopes  of  it  being  duplicat- 
ed by  my  fellow  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, I  offer  the  following  article 
from  the  Austin  American-Statesman 
of  October  18,  1981: 

[Prom  the  Austin  American-Statesman.  Oct. 

18.  1981] 

Teens  Learn  On  Visit  to  Israel 

(By  Gayle  Reaves) 

Ten  teen-agers  from  Houston's  inner  city 
didn't  spend  last  summer  moping  around 
the  house,  sacking  groceries  or  going  to  the 
beach. 

Instead,  the  climbed  an  Israeli  hill  and 
swam  in  a  pool  of  rainwater.  They  camped 
in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  snorkled  in  the 
Red  Sea.  They  walked  the  streets  of  Haifa 
in  the  early  morning  and  celebrated  Shab- 
bat  in  the  homes  of  Israeli  friends. 

They  picked  rocks  out  of  Israeli  date 
fields  for  six  hours  a  day,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  they  watched  movies  alongside  Is- 
raeli soldiers  carrying  submachine  guns.  At 
night,  even  in  the  city,  they  slept  with  open 
windows  and  no  fear  of  crime. 

The  heat  reached  120  degrees  many  days 
during  those  six  weeks.  Except  for  that  sim- 
ilarity, the  teens  said.  Houston  was  a  faint, 
polluted,  materialistic,  memory  literally 
half  a  world  away.  Most  of  the  teens  had 
never  been  out  of  Texas  or  ridden  in  a  jet. 

This  is  the  second  summer  the  urban 
teens— black,  brown,  white.  Oriental— have 
become  the  most  welcome  guests  ever  to 
visit  KibbutJ  Yahel.  The  unusual  program 
is  the  brainchild  of  Houston  Rep.  Mickey 
Leland. 

Ismael  Trevino  made  the  trip  this  year. 
His  accent  Is  that  of  his  Mexican-American 
neighborhood,  but  the  words  are  those  of 
one  whose  world  has  grown  far  beyond  a 
particular  set  of  streets. 

"I  look  at  things  differently  now.  I  take 
time  and  really  think  about  things.  I'm  not 
as  materialistic,  I  guess  you'd  say.  Here, 
people  look  down  on  somebody  if  they  just 
have  an  old  Jalopy  for  a  car.  I  don't  do  that 
so  much  anymore,"  he  says,  "and  I  found 
out  there  are  a  lot  of  things  over  there  (in 
the  Middle  Bast)  that  could  really  turn  the 
world  around." 

Leland  couldn't  have  said  better  what  he'd 
hoped  the  program  would  do. 

"In  1977  I  went  to  Israel  with  a  tour 
group,  and  the  thing  that  most  impressed 
me  was  the  kibbutzim,"  Leland  said.  "We 
saw  several  different  ones  and  stopped  over- 
night at  two  of  them.  I  was  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  whole  lifestyle.  It  was  com- 
pletely democratic,  based  on  sharing  and 
community,  rewarding  people  for  their  con- 
tributions, giving  them  certain  rights  be- 
cause of  their  contributions. " 

Leland  considered  living  on  a  kiobutz  for  a 
sununer.  However,  the  chance  to  run  for 
Barbara  Jordan's  seat  in  Congress  came 
along,  and  Leland  thought  instead  of  setting 
up  a  program  for  black  teens  in  his  district. 
He  met  with  Jewish  and  black  friends.  The 
result  was  the  Mickey  Leland  Kibbutz  In- 
ternship Projram. 

For  two  summers,  the  program  has  sent 
Houston  high  school  students  to  Israel  be- 
tween their  junior  and  senior  years.  Ar- 
rangements in   Israel  are  made  by  Rabbi 
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Robert  Samuels,  brother  of  a  Houston  man 
involved  in  the  program. 

A  committee  raises  the  $15,000  the  pro- 
gram costs  each  year.  ("We're  still  in  the 
hole. "  Leland  says.)  Prom  the  80  to  100  ap- 
plications sent  them  by  counselors  and  prin- 
cipals of  the  15  high  schools  in  Leland's  dis- 
trict, the  committee  picks  20  students  who 
are  inter\'iewed  by  Leland. 

He  makes  the  final  selection  based,  he 
says,  "on  leadership,  ability  to  communicate 
and  what  I  would  call  the  quality  of  their 
individualism."  which  translates  to  their 
ability  to  fend  for  themselves  and  as  part  of 
a  group  for  six  weeks. 

Sue  Smith.  Leland's  Houston  staffer  who 
coordinates  the  program,  says  the  program 
is  designed  for  culturally  and  economically 
deprived  students,  but  those  guidelines 
aren't  rigidly  followed. 

"It  was  first  designed  for  black  kids.  But. 
especially  for  us.  it  was  very  hard  to  be  se- 
lective along  those  lines,  so  we  just  put  all 
the  applications  together. "  she  said.  The 
first  summer,  the  group  included  seven 
blacks,  one  Chinese,  one  Mexican  American 
and  one  Anglo.  The  mix  was  similar  this 
summer. 

Leland  is  high  on  the  program,  but  he's 
not  nearly  as  excited  as  the  teens.  "The  kids 
come  back  totally  different  people,"  he  says. 
Christine  Kim.  18.  is  a  senior  at  Houston's 
High  School  for  the  Performing  and  Visual 
Arts.  Before  the  trip,  she  had  planned  to 
study  journalism. 

But,  she  says,  "it  really  made  me  snap  .  .  . 
to  how  much  power  the  media  has.  It  made 
me  angry  that  I  have  been  manipulated  all 
these  years  into  thinking  things  about 
Israel  that  1  no  longer  believe  any  more.  It 
made  me  really  think  about  what  I'm  get- 
ting into  in  journalism. " 

Now  she's  thinking  about  studying  reli- 
gion or  philosophy  in  college  and  wants  to 
go  to  a  school  that  will  give  her  a  chance  to 
get  back  to  Israel  in  an  exchange  program. 
Kimberly  Higgs,  17.  from  the  Houston 
High  School  for  Health  Professions,  still 
plans  to  be  a  doctor  But  after  seeing  Israel 
and  being  part  of  a  kibbutz,  "I  now  feel  I 
want  to  take  out  some  time  in  my  life  and 
do  things  for  people,"  she  said. 

In  Haifa  the  students  spent  10  days  with 
Israeli  families.  They  studied  Hebrew  and 
the  politics  and  lifestyles  of  the  Middle  East 
in  courses  set  up  by  Samuels.  The  group 
took  a  three-day  tour  of  northern  Isreal, 
spent  a  week  in  Jerusalem,  then  headed  for 
a  week's  camping  trip  in  the  Siani  desert 
and  a  three-week  stay  in  the  kibbutz. 

Texas  may  be  famous  for  its  hospitality, 
but  the  three  teens  Interviewed  said  their 
state  can't  compete  with  the  welcome  given 
by  the  Israelis.  Ismael  especially  remembers 
nights  spent  talking  to  new  Israeli  friends 
and  the  closeness  he  felt  with  his  adopted 
Israeli  family. 

As  for  coming  back  home,  as  Kimberly 
said.  "You  went  over  there,  and  became  a 
new  person,  and  you  want  to  be  that  person 
back  here,  too.  But  it's  virtually  impossible 
...  In  Israel  you  never  go  shopping  .  .  . 
This  society  is  just  too  different."* 
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high  school  students  from  more  than 
50  schools  across  the  country  arrived 
in  the  Capitol.  They  were  here  as  par- 
ticipants in  Convention  II.  which  has 
been  called  "the  most  exciting  and  re- 
warding adventure  a  high  school  stu- 
dent can  participate  in."  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  Carlos  Serrano,  one  of  my 
constituents,  and  a  student  at  Alfred 
E.  Smith  High  School  in  the  Bronx, 
was  a  delegate  to  this  year's  program. 

Convention  II  is  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation that  was  begun  7  years  ago  with 
the  intent  of  changing  the  prevalent 
idea  that  studying  Government  is  a 
dull  and  dry  affair.  With  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  base,  Convention  II  presents 
students  with  a  forum  in  which  they 
can  debate  and  resolve  constitutional 
questions,  present  amendments,  form 
committees  and  caucuses,  and  learn 
first-hand  how  our  system  works.  As 
Boris  Peinman,  chairman  and  founder 
of  Convention  II  puts  it.  participation 
in  this  program  results  in  "young 
people  acquiring  the  habit  pattern  of 
involvement  and  participation  in  the 
political  process:  locally,  nationally, 
and  internationally." 

Convention  II  regards  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  living  document.  Feinman 
notes  that  constitutional  issues  perme- 
ate domestic  discussions.  Pick  up  a 
newspaper  any  day  and  you  will  find 
that  the  issues  involving  the  Constitu- 
tion dominate  the  national  domestic 
news:  balanced  budgets,  equal  rights, 
separation  of  church  and  State,  abor- 
tion, authority  of  the  President  to  con- 
duct foreign  affairs,  campaign  spend- 
ing, the  right  to  strike;  all  of  these  are 
basically  constitutional  issues. 

Accordingly,  we  direct  the  attention 
of  our  future  leaders— the  high  school 
students— to  the  Constitution.  We 
invite  them  to  set  up  an  organization 
of  young  people,  run  by  young  people, 
to  set  the  tone,  select  their  issues,  and 
run  their  discussions.  It  is  an  advice 
and  consent  situation.  Elected  and 
nonelected  people  offer  advice,  but  the 
delegates  to  Convention  II— the  young 
people— determine  the  consent.  Educa- 
tion for  citizenship  involvement  is 
what  Convention  II  is  all  about. 

Programs  such  as  this  one  are  an  im- 
portant learning  experience  for  our 
students,  and  can  be  a  deciding  factor 
when  it  comes  time  for  them  to  choose 
a  career.  Let  us  wish  this  year's  dele- 
gates and  all  future  delegates  contin- 
ued success.* 


CONFERENCE  ON  NUCLEAR 
"FREEZE" 


CONVENTION  II 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA  of  Massachusetts 

OF  NEW  YORK  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Wednesday.  March  10.  1982 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1982  ^  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 

•  Mr.   GARCIA.   Mr.   Speaker,    from  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  continu- 

Pebruary    10    through    14,    1982,    150  ing  this  spiraling  buildup  of  nuclear 
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weapons.  It  is  extremely  wasteful  and 
dangerous.  It  is  mutually  beneficial 
for  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  stop  this  buildup  right 
in  its  tracks. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  is  an  econom- 
ic and  military  catch  22— the  more  we 
expend  to  become  secure,  the  more 
they  spend  to  make  us  insecure— to 
overcome  this  insecurity  we  expend 
more  and  this  results  in  more  insecu- 
rity. It  is  a  situation  which  has  placed 
our  two  nations  in  extreme  jeopardy 
of  mutual  destruction  and  drains  us 
both  of  vast  amounts  of  valuable  re- 
sources. 

At  one  time,  we  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage. Nuclear  weapons  were  an  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  strategic  windfall  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  We  got  more 
bang  for  the  buck  and  these  weapons 
were  much  cheaper  than  training  and 
maintaining  divisions  of  men.  Now  our 
advantage  is  gone  and  we  cannot  get  it 
back.  The  total  dedication  of  all  of  our 
Nation's  resources  to  stockpiling  more 
nuclear  weapons  would  not  change  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  de- 
stroy the  fabric  of  our  society  even 
after  we  had  obliterated  theirs.  Our 
whole  Nation  has  been  coming  inevita- 
bly to  this  realization  over  the  past 
decade. 

No  matter  how  much  we  detest  to- 
talitarianism with  its  repression, 
denial  of  liberties  and  economic  mis- 
eries, we  must  conclude  that  a  nuclear 
war  can  do  nothing  to  correct  these 
evils— in  fact,  a  nuclear  war  would  re- 
lease untold  new  evils  as  mankind 
would  at  best,  revert  back  to  a  tribal 
existence  if  not  total  extinction. 

So  we  are  offering  this  resolution— 
not  to  change  our  resolve  for  a  strong 
defense— not  to  back  away  from  our 
belief  that  repression  is  the  enemy  of 
freedom— not  to  give  the  Nation  over 
to  the  idea  of  peace  at  any  price- 
rather,  we  are  offering  the  superpow- 
ers a  chance  to  seize  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stop  a  never-ending,  danger- 
ous, expensive  dedication  of  resources 
to  an  unfruitful,  meaningless  exercise 
in  one-upmanship. 

The  time  is  right  for  this  proposal. 
We  believe  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  any  of  the  ongoing  or  planned  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  in  the  area 
of  nuclear  arms  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion. In  fact,  if  there  is  a  favorable  re- 
sponse, this  could  just  be  the  action 
that  will  enhance  the  chances  for 
meaningful  talks  further  down  the 
road. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  rest  of 
Congress  together  with  the  over  100 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  the  administration  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  will  get  behind  this 
resolution  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
know  how  serious  we  are  about  resolv- 
ing the  threat  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion.* 
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EDUCATION:  A  RECOMMITMENT 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  "soap 
and  education,"  noted  Mark  Twain. 
"are  not  as  sudden  as  a  massacre,  but 
they  are  more  deadly  in  the  long  run." 
Francis  Bacon,  with  no  mention  of  hy- 
giene, observed:  "Knowledge  is  a 
power."  Both  Twain's  wit  and  Bacon's 
brevity  serve  to  remind  us  todaj  that 
quality  education  with  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all  is  the  very  foundation  of 
the  strength  of  our  democracy  and  the 
health  of  our  economy.  There  is 
simply  nothing  more  important  than 
an  educated  and  productive  citizenry. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the 
President's  proposal  to  reduce  Federal 
education  support  by  41  percent  over 
the  next  3  years.  In  fact,  a  policy  pur- 
suing massive  reductions  in  education- 
al and  research  resources  is  completely 
inconsistent  with  the  kind  of  solutions 
we  need  to  meet  our  present  problems. 

When  America  enjoyed  a  postwar 
productivity  boom,  our  expanding 
economy  allowed  Government  to  seek 
and  define  need  rather  than  forcing  it 
to  set  priorities.  We  as  a  nation  are 
currently  on  the  threshold  of  making 
important  decisions  that  will  have 
long-term  economic,  political,  and 
social  effects.  We  face  the  dilemma  of 
matching  limited  resources  to  expand- 
ing needs.  Economists  look  at  the  ef- 
fects of  every  policy  in  three  ways: 
The  short  run,  the  long  run,  and  the 
very  long  run.  However,  when  a  stu- 
dent once  asked  economist  John  May- 
nard  Keynes  why  he  consistently  ig- 
nored the  third  case,  Keynes  replied: 
"In  the  very  long  run  we  are  all  dead." 
Well,  the  very  long  run  is  upon  us  and 
some  of  us  are  still  here.  It  is  time  for 
creative  solutions  to  current  problems. 
Most  of  all,  it  is  time  to  set  priorities. 
Education,  I  believe,  must  be  a  priori- 
ty. Any  social  policy  that  ignores  this 
simple  fact,  by  pursuing  quick-fix  edu- 
cation cuts— in  an  attempt  to  bolster 
the  economy— is  both  shortsighted 
and  counterproductive.  The  Presi- 
dent's 1983  education  budget  has  a 
third  strike  against  it:  The  proposed 
cuts  are  inarguably  inequitable  and 
threaten  our  commitment  to  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

Even  as  I  speak  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  paying  less  than  10  cents  of 
every  education  dollar  spent  in  this 
country.  Since  most  Federal  money 
supplements  State  and  local  funding, 
it  may  not  seem  to  be  a  major  call  of 
alarm  that  the  President  has  proposed 
to  chop  41  percent  of  the  branches  off 
the  Federal  educational  tree  over  3 
years.  It  is  not  unfair  to  ask  basic 
questions:  Should  we  spend  over  $3  bil- 
lion to  help  5  million  poor  children 
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read  and  add?  Is  it  necessary  to  pay 
over  $600  million  to  help  teach  17  mil- 
lion teenagers  electronic  circuitry  and 
welding?  Can  we  justify  appropriating 
over  $800  million  every  year  to  in- 
struct the  three  R's  to  4  million  handi- 
capped children  nationwide?  To 
answer  these  questions  we  have  to 
look  at  the  facts.  Since  the  scale  of 
such  ambitious  Federal  programs  can 
make  any  cost/benefit  analysis  of 
them  practically  incomprehensible  in 
human  terms,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
three  hypothetical  but  not  atypical 
children. 

Nancy  is  in  the  fourth  grade.  Her 
family's  income  falls  in  the  bottom 
third  of  the  American  income  scale. 
Since  her  skills  are  below  the  average 
for  children  her  age,  Nancy  receives 
special  remedial  assistance  from  a 
teacher  whose  salary  is  paid  funds 
from  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Conceived 
16  years  ago  to  help  close  the  educa- 
tional gap  for  children  living  in  poor 
districts,  title  I  is  now  such  a  basic 
part  of  the  American  school  system 
that  most  people  take  it  for  granted. 
Before  Nancy,  over  90  million  disad- 
vantaged children  from  over  87  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  16,000  school  dis- 
tricts have  benefited  from  title  I  pro- 
grams. Living  in  California,  Nancy  is 
one  of  85  percent  of  those  children 
known  to  be  eligible  and  in  need  of 
title  I  services  to  be  actually  enrolled 
in  a  title  I  program.  If  the  President  is 
successful  in  reducing  title  I  funding 
by  nearly  $1  billion— a  one-third 
single-year  cut,  Nancy's  school  district 
and  the  State  of  California  would  face 
the  devils  choice  of  reducing  services 
by  over  $100  per  child  or  providing  aid 
to  only  65  percent  of  those  known  to 
be  needy. 

The  annual  cost  to  the  Government 
for  improving  the  mind  of  one.  disad- 
vantaged child  such  as  Nancy  is  about 
$500.  If  Nancy  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
a  strong  title  I  program,  recent  Feder- 
al studies  predict  that  she  will  have 
significantly  higher  test  scores  than 
those  children  who  are  not— but 
should  be— enrolled  in  a  title  I  pro- 
gram. When  as  a  result  of  a  better 
education  Nancy  graduates  from  high 
school  to  become  a  productive,  taxpay- 
ing  citizen,  the  difference  to  the  Gov- 
ernment is  an  average  net  gain  of 
$200,000  over  her  life  time.  Thus,  title 
I  funds,  helping  Nancy  to  climb  that 
educational  ladder,  served  both  to  in- 
crease the  tax  base  of  society  at  large 
and  develop  the  potential  of  a  single 
individual.  If  instead  Nancy  were  cut 
from  title  I  programing,  the  chances 
are  greatly  increased  that  she  would 
slide  through  the  broken  rungs,  that 
the  Government  would  end  up  deliver- 
ing transfer  payments  to  support 
Nancy  and  her  children,  and  that 
Nancy  would  never  snap  the  vicious 
cycle  of  proverty  and  illiteracy. 
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At  a  recent  news  conference  the 
President  observed  that  "in  this  time 
of  great  unemployment  there  were  24 
full  pages  of  classified  ads  of  employ- 
ers looking  for  employees.  What  we 
need  is  to  make  more  people  qualified 
to  go  and  apply  for  those  jobs,  and  we 
are  doing  everything  we  can  in  that 
regard." 

Yet,  even  though  the  President  ap- 
pears to  acknowledge  that  most  unem- 
ployment is  structural  and  has  pledged 
to  attack  the  problem,  he  has— as  the 
New  York  Times  declared  in  a  recent 
editorial— "emasculated"  Federal  job 
training  programs,  large  and  small,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  over  1  million 
people  have  joined  the  unemployment 
lines  since  November  1980  and  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  according  to  a 
recent  Newsweek  poll,  feel  that  job 
training  funds  should  be  increased. 
Similarly,  a  Gallop  study  revealed  that 
the  American  public,  recognizing  the 
need  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  our  work- 
force, desires  more  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  their  schools.  While 
the  Nation  is  facing  a  massive  skilled- 
labor  shortage  and  vocational  educa- 
tion is  already  experiencing  difficulty 
in  meeting  these  demands,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  that  vocational  and 
adult  education  programs  take  a  32.4- 
percent  reduction  from  the  level  of 
services  provided  last  year. 

While  State  and  local  funds  support 
the  daily  vocational  operations,  the 
Federal  support— minimal  but  essen- 
tial—keeps vocational  education  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  new  technolo- 
gy. If  we  whittle  away  at  the  Federal 
vocational  role,  we  all  lose.  For  exam- 
ple: David  is  a  high  school  senior  en- 
rolled in  an  advanced  electrical  engi- 
neering class  funded  through  voca- 
tional resources.  A  recent  Ohio  State 
University  study  found  that  David  can 
expect  to  make  12  percent  more  in  his 
lifetime  than  those  students  denied 
vocational  education  training.  Thus. 
David  replaces  every  tax  dollar  invest- 
ed in  him  2  years  after  his  graduation. 
In  succeeding  years  the  Government 
collects  dividends  on  its  original  in- 
vestment, the  economy  benefits  from 
increased  worker  productivity,  and 
David  enjoys  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  providing  greater  opportunity 
for  his  children. 

Declaring  that  every  child  has  the 
right  to  a  "free  and  appropriate  educa- 
tion." Congress  passed  Public  Law  94- 
142,  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  6  years  ago  to 
end  past  handicapped  education  policy 
of  exclusion,  segregation,  and  ware- 
house programing.  The  Presidents 
proposal  to  cut  handicapped  education 
resources  by  31  percent  for  the  1982-83 
school  year  would  force  the  State  of 
California  to  weigh  paying  $55  less  per 
child  against  dropping  6,000  students 
from  the  program  entirely.  What  is 
gained  when  one  handicapped  child  is 
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denied  equal  educational  opportunity? 
Once  again  it  is  illuminating  to  study  a 
single  case.  Recently,  the  mother  of  a 
severely  handicapped  child  testified 
before  a  House  committee.  We  can  call 
him  Alex:  Alex's  specialness  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  about  $44,000  thus  far. 
Because  of  the  help  he  receives  now, 
he  will  not  later  need  SSI,  special 
housing,  food  stamps,  medicaid,  or 
other  assistance.  He  will  probably  pay 
$80,000  worth  of  taxes  if  he  works  40 
years  at  minimum  wage— nearly 
double  what  he  has  cost  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet  the  greatest  savings  realized 
by  society  is  the  amount  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices estimates  would  be  necessary  to 
institutionalize  a  boy  like  Alex— in- 
cluding maintenance,  medical,  and  re- 
habilitation services— for  the  rest  of 
his  life:  $4,000,000.  Tax  dollars  used  to 
allow  a  handicapped  individual  to  lead 
a  vocationally  independent  life  are 
perhaps  the  most  cost-effective  funds 
our  Government  spends. 

In  the  necessary  effort  to  contol 
Federal  spending,  we  must  remember 
as  F.  D.  R.  declared,  that  "the  school 
is  the  last  expenditure  upon  which 
America  should  be  willing  to  econo- 
mize." Federal  money— for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs 
like  title  I.  vocational,  and  handi- 
capped education— is  essential  to  fill 
the  educational  cracks  left  between 
areas  paved  by  State  and  local  fund- 
ing. There  is  a  national  interest  in  in- 
suring that  children  like  Nancy,  David, 
and  Alex  do  not  fall  through  those 
gaps  to  become  less  capable  adult 
members  of  society,  weakening  both 
the  strength  of  our  democracy  and  the 
vitality  of  our  economy. 

This  budget  does  more  than  threat- 
en our  commitment  to  strong  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  While 
the  price  of  higher  education  has  in- 
creased between  13  and  20  percent  in 
the  past  year,  the  F»resident's  1983 
budget  proposal  unravels  the  educa- 
tional fabric  at  both  ends  by  slicing 
1983-84  financial  aid  funding  to  half 
of  its  present  level.  Pell  grants  for  dis- 
advantaged students  are  cut  by  40  per- 
cent. A  28-percent  cut  to  the  work 
study  program  destroys  250,000  job  op- 
portunities nationwide,  while  four  pro- 
grams are  entirely  eliminated:  supple- 
mental grants,  direct  loans.  State  stu- 
dent incentive  grants,  and  the  health 
profession  student  loan.  Further  re- 
strictions are  placed  on  the  already  re- 
stricted guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram (GSL),  making  it  more  expensive 
for  undergraduates  to  borrow.  All  of 
America's  1.2  million  graduate  stu- 
dents are  denied  access  to  the  GSL 
program.  At  least  one-half  of  these 
students  are  entirely  dependent  on 
their  GSL.  If  this  proposal  were  adopt- 
ed, the  State  of  California  alone  would 
lose  $132.6  million  in  financial  aid  re- 
sources and  198,803  individual  awards 
to  California  students  would  never  be 
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made.  Nationwide  the  loss  of  over  2.4 
million  awards  would  force  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  students  to  either 
drop  out  of  school  or  change  their  aca- 
demic plans. 

Ironically,  such  drastic  cuts  to  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  programs  would  ac- 
tually cost  the  taxpayers  more  money. 
It  costs  about  $8,000  per  year  to  edu- 
cate a  single  undergraduate— at  either 
a  private  or  public  school.  Suppose 
(title  I  funds  are  saved  and)  our  title  I 
prodigy,  Nancy,  excels,  eventually  to 
be  accepted  to  fine  private  and  public 
universities  alike.  If  her  loan  package 
includes  a  $2,500  GSL,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  about  $375  for  interest  per 
annum.  Add  to  this  an  $800  Pell  grant 
and  the  total  Government  expense  is 
$1,175.  Private  schools  depend  greatly 
on  the  strength  of  their  own  private 
endowment.  If  Nancy  attends  the  pri- 
vate university,  the  private  sector  and 
the  student,  Nancy,  pay  the  difference 
between  $1,175  and  $8,000.  If  she  at- 
tends the  public  university,  where  tui- 
tion is  always  relatively  much  lower, 
the  State's  taxpayers  absorb  this  dif- 
ference. In  other  words,  a  little  bit  of 
Federal  aid  can  allow  Nancy  to  attend 
a  private  institution  where  the  bulk  of 
her  educational  expenses  are  paid  by 
nonpublic  funds. 

As  student  aid  is  cut.  it  is  estimated 
that  15  to  20  percent  of  the  private  en- 
rollment will  shift  from  private  to 
public  schools— saddling  the  taxpayers 
with  an  even  greater  share  of  the  edu- 
cation burden.  States— already  crip- 
pled by  growing  need  and  shrinking  re- 
sources—would have  to  distribute 
fewer  public-education  dollars  among 
more  students,  forcing  a  growth  in  dis- 
parity in  the  quality  of  public  and  pri- 
vate post-secondary  education.  The  in- 
tolerable social  side  effect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's prescription  is  an  increasingly 
segregated  educational  system  chan- 
neling the  children  of  lower-  and 
middle-class  families  to  crowded  State- 
run  institutions,  and  the  children  of 
wealthy  homes  to  elite  private  institu- 
tions. 

Should  Nancy  wish  to  continue 
down  the  educational  path  in  pursuit 
of  a  graduate  degree,  she  would  meet  a 
roadblock  head  on:  the  President  has 
eliminated  all  graduate  GSL's.  Even  if 
she  could  obtain  private  loans  at 
market  interest  rates,  Nancy  could 
expect  to  own  a  $50,000  debt  along 
with  her  doctorate.  Between  1970  and 
1980  the  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  in  physics 
graduating  from  American  universities 
has  already  dropped  by  almost  half. 
Should  Nancy,  through  a  combination 
of  might  and  miracle,  manage  to  over- 
come the  educational  obstacle  course 
created  by  the  President's  proposal  to 
receive  her  doctorate,  there  is  very 
little  chance  that  she  could  pursue 
either  pure  research  or  remain  in  aca- 
demia  to  train  the  next  generation  of 
scholars.  The  educational  foodchain  is 
snapped. 
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Corporation  support  could  not  even 
begin  to  make  up  the  difference  in  lost 
financial  aid  resources.  As  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Davis.  Jr..  the  president  of  the 
Exxon  Research  and  Engineering  In- 
stitute noted,  "even  if  the  industrial 
support  for  university  research  is  tri- 
pled, it  would  not  equal  the  proposed 
cut  to  these  funds  in  just  1  year."  Mi- 
chael I.  Sovem,  president  of  Columbia 
University,  recently  issued  this  caveat 
in  a  New  York  Times  article: 

If  the  budget  cutters  have  their  way,  to- 
morrow's little  band  of  Ph.  D.'s  will  consist 
of  the  scions  of  the  wealthy,  another  hand- 
ful that  the  best-endowed  universities  can 
afford  to  support,  and  a  larger  number  sup- 
ported by  taxpayers  at  public  colleges  and 
universities.  Though  our  graduate  scholars 
have  a  glorious  past— leading  the  Nation  in 
a  century  of  unparalleled  advances  in  re- 
search—whether they  have  a  future  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  resistance  of  Con- 
gress to  an  unbelievably  short-sighted  pro- 
posal. 

In  our  search  for  the  best  route  to 
economic  recovery,  we  must  never 
forget  the  economic  role  of  brain 
power.  As  MIT  economist  Lester 
Thurow  so  accurately  states:  "Nobody 
can  build  a  high-quality  economy  with 
low-quality  components."  The  rate  of 
return  on  human  capital  over  time  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  of  return  on  physical 
capital.  The  urgency  of  upgrading  our 
human  resources  is  more  evident  than 
ever  as  the  United  States  economy 
shifts  toward  service  professions  and 
high-technology  industries.  We  are  al- 
ready experiencing  a  shortage  of 
highly  skilled  people.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Soviet  Union,  our  political 
competitor,  and  Japan,  our  economic 
competitor,  are  sharply  stepping  up 
both  their  spending  and  educational 
standards  to  maximize  the  potential  of 
their  youth.  With  only  half  of  our 
population,  Japsin  now  graduates  more 
engineers  than  the  United  States. 

Presently,  we  have  slipped  to  10th 
among  nations  in  per  capita  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  President's  pro- 
posals to  slash  student  aid— as  well  as 
title  I,  vocational  and  handicapped 
education— merely  exacerbate  this 
trend.  When  a  high  technology  indus- 
try is  in  danger  of  losing  out  to  the 
competition,  it  does  not  cut  research 
and  development  programs— it  ex- 
pands them.  Economist  Eli  Ginzburg 
describes  the  economic  bottom  line: 
"The  skill,  dexterity  and  knowledge  of 
the  population  has  become  the  critical 
input  that  determines  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth."  Every  dollar  we  spend 
on  improving  literacy  generates  $6  for 
our  gross  national  product.  Statistics 
also  show  that  the  undereducated  are 
overrepresented  by  threefold  in  the 
unemployment  lines,  on  the  welfare 
rolls,  and  in  our  Nation's  prisons, 
where  60  percent  of  the  inmates  have 
had  fewer  than  12  years  of  education. 
We  must  invest  in  our  most  valuable 
resource;  the  American  people.  Ours 
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and  ours  alone  is  the  ability  to  educate 
out  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  transgres- 
sion. 

As  John  F.  Kennedy  said,  "The 
power  of  the  budget  is  the  power  to 
choose."  Although  our  choices  contain 
more  grey  than  black  or  white,  in  a 
world  defined  by  guns  and  butter  it 
gives  one  pause  to  note  that  title  I  re- 
ceives less  funds  than  the  Defense  De- 
partment spends  in  66  hours.  In  fact. 
the  President's  entire  proposed  1983 
education  budget  is  but  equal  to  the 
cost  overrun  of  the  B-1  bomber.  Over 
29  years  ago  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in- 
structed us  that  the  cost  of  a  modem 
bomber  is  this:  "a  modern  brick  school 
houses  in  more  than  thirty  cities." 
The  budget  is  more  than  a  mere  jug- 
gling of  revenues  and  expenditures— it 
reflects  the  values,  the  hopes  and  the 
goals  of  a  society.  Let  us  choose  educa- 
tion. 

We  have  made  great  educational 
strides.  In  the  100  years  to  1970,  the 
percentage  of  American  high  school 
graduates  rose  from  2  to  80  percent.  In 
just  the  last  16  years,  the  completion 
rate  for  black  Americans  jumped  from 
40  to  75  percent.  But  we  have  not  yet 
begun  to  educate.  We  have  won  two 
great  wars  in  this  century,  patrolled 
the  seas,  conquered  the  skies,  and 
touched  the  moon.  We  have  met  the 
necessities  of  the  past.  Let  us  now 
attack  the  challenges  of  the  future.  A 
liberal  education  is  democracy's  most 
potent  weapon  for  peace.  I  carmot 
stress  forcefuly  enough  that  as  the  pie 
shrinks,  we  all  must  become  just  that 
much  more  political,  more  active,  and 
more  vocal.  More  than  ever,  the  bell 
tolls  for  thee.  As  Jefferson  said,  "If  a 
nation  expects  to  be  both  ignorant  and 
free,  it  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be."  Educational  claims  are 
strong— we  must  never  let  them  be 
crushed  by  stronger  clients. 

Let  us  recommit  ourselves  today  to 
the  understanding  that  "liberty  with- 
out learning  is  always  in  peril,  and 
learning  without  liberty  is  always  in 
vain."  That  the  obligation  for  educa- 
tion is  none  other's  than  our  own.  And 
that  our  hope,  our  goal,  and  our  fight 
for  quality  education,  with  equal  op- 
portunity for  every  American,  will 
never  be  a  dream  deferred.* 


A  CALL  FOR  A  HALT  TO  THE 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  joined  with  over  120  of  my  col- 
leagues in  calling  for  a  freeze  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  this  effort  to  reverse  the  mad- 
ness of  the  nuclear  weapons  buildup. 


I 
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Over  20  years  ago.  former  President 
Eisenhower  warned  that: 

Nuclear-tipped  missiles  place  all  of  us  .  .  . 
but  tbirty  minutes  from  Armageddon— to- 
night, every  night,  every  hour  of  every  day. 
There  Is  no  spot  on  earth  assured  of  safety 
from  obliteration.  Controlled,  universal  dis- 
armament, he  said,  is  the  imperative  of  our 
time. 

Since  those  prophetic  words  were  ut- 
tered, we  have  seen  the  advent  of  the 
Minuteman  missile  program,  subma- 
rine-launched missiles,  MIRVs, 
MARVs,  and  cruise  missiles.  We  have 
seen  the  SALT  treaties  negotiated, 
only  to  fall  apart  under  the  Reagan 
administration.  And  now  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  production  of  a  whole  new 
generation  of  destabilizing  nuclear 
weapons:  The  MX  missile,  the  subma- 
rine launched  Trident  II  missile,  the 
neutron  bomb  and  the  B-1  bomber. 
We  hear  key  administration  officials 
talking  about  preparing  to  fight  a  nu- 
clear war,  and  claiming  that  the 
United  States  could  recover  from  a  nu- 
clear exchange  in  a  few  years.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  American 
people  are  becoming  increasingly 
frightened  by  this  dangerous  turn  of 
events. 

The  steady  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  buildup  brings  us  closer  and 
closer  to  the  day  of  our  nuclear  self- 
destruction.  While  the  military  plan- 
ners rationalize  the  expansion  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal  and  the  development 
of  advanced  technology  atomic  weap- 
ons with  arguments  that  they  add  to 
our  nuclear  deterrent,  the  lessons 
which  history  has  taught  us  about  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  any  arms  race 
stand  ready  to  be  repeated. 

The  increasing  sophistication,  accu- 
racy, and  speed  of  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems  increases  the  temptation 
for  preemptive  first  strikes.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  face  of  mounting 
world  tensions  and  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  international  relations. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  our 
growing  nuclear  forces  increases  the 
likelihood  of  an  accidental  launch  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  series  of  false 
alerts  generated  by  our  NORAD 
attack  warning  system  in  late  1979  and 
1980  highlights  this  potential  catastro- 
phe. Further,  the  Pentagon  has  yet  to 
correct  the  problems  which  made 
these  mistakes  possible. 

The  American  public  is  very  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  And  it 
is  becoming  apparent  that  the  Reagan 
nuclear  buildup,  rather  than  contrib- 
uting to  our  national  security,  is  actu- 
ally making  us  more  vulnerable  to  the 
horror  of  nuclear  holocaust.  The  ad- 
ministration's llpservice  to  arms  con- 
trol and  hints  at  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion (START)  talks  are  not  reassuring. 
With  both  sides  possessing  enough  nu- 
clear arms  to  destroy  each  other  sever- 
al times  over,  there  is  little  point  in 
engaging  in  a  process  of  haggling  over 
specific  weapons  systems  or  maneuver- 
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ing  for  petty  advantages  in  an  arena 
where  millions  of  lives  are  at  stake. 
The  sanest  answer  to  the  present 
danger  is  an  unconditional,  immediate, 
and  mutual  freeze  on  the  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  development  of  new  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  proposal  could  be 
eaisily  verified,  would  help  protect  us 
from  new  destabilizing  technologies, 
and  would  lay  the  groundwork  for 
mutual  reductions  in  our  nuclear  arse- 
nals. That  is  what  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  calling  for  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  growing 
movement  among  the  people  of  this 
country  today  which  demands  that  we 
stop  this  suicidal  nuclear  arms  race.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  possess  the 
courage  and  foresight  to  enact  our  call 
for  a  halt  to  the  arms  race.* 


ADMIRAL  WARNS  OF  WASTE  IN 
MILITARY  SPENDING 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  exorbitant  waste  in  our 
military  budget  is  one  of  the  major 
sources  for  the  record-spending  deficit 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Only  a  year  ago,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  found  $15  billion  in 
waste,  fraud,  and  duplication  in  the 
Pentagon's  programs.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
defense  contracting  firms  admitted 
that  he  had  rarely  seen  a  defense  con- 
tract which  did  not  include  at  least  40 
percent  waste,  redtape,  and  overruns. 

But  certainly  some  of  the  most  tell- 
ing criticisms  have  come  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover, 
whose  60  years  of  leadership  in  the 
Navy  will  soon  be  commemorated  in  a 
congressianally  ordered  gold  medal.  A 
more  appropriate  honor,  I  am  sure  Ad- 
miral Rickover  would  admit,  would  be 
serious  effort  by  Congress  to  reduce 
excessive  and  unnecessary  military 
spending.  I  want  to  share  some  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  recent  congressional 
testimony  with  my  colleagues. 

Advice  Prom  Admiral  Rickover 
In  1980  Congress  reversed  a  long  standing 
government  policy  by  giving  universities  and 
small  businesses  title  to  inventions  devel- 
oped at  government  expense.  Now  patent 
lobbyists  are  pressing  Congress  to  extend 
that  giveaway  practice  to  large  contractors. 
This  would  generate  more  business  for 
patent  lawyers  but,  in  the  process,  will  pro- 
mote even  greater  concentration  of  econom- 
ic power  in  the  hands  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions which  already  get  the  lions  share  of 
the  government's  research  and  development 
budgets. 

In  the  late  1960s  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire.  Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez,  and 
former  Congressman  Wright  Patman  were 
instrumental  in  enacting  legislation  requir- 
ing the  establishment  of  cost   accounting 
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standards  for  defense  contracts  and  a  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board  to  set  these 
standards.  In  1980  Congress  eliminated  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board  by  cut- 
ting off  its  funding.  And  today,  defense  con- 
tractor lobbyists  are  promoting  legislation 
that  would  give  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  authority  to  waive  or  amend  the 
standards.  I  predict  that  within  a  few  years 
the  standards  established  by  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board  will  have  been 
watered  down  to  the  point  that  they  will  be 
worthless. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  Senator 
William  Proxmire.  Congressman  Jack 
Brooks,  and  Congressman  Joe  Minish  were 
at  the  verge  of  getting  congressional  approv- 
al of  legislation  which  would  strengthen  the 
Renegotiation  Board  and  make  it  an  effec- 
tive means  of  recouping  for  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
er any  excessive  profits  made  on  defense 
contracts.  By  1976  defense  contractor  lobby- 
ists had  persuaded  Congress  to  let  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  expire.  Three  years  later,  in 
1979,  Congress  cut  off  funding  for  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  which  promptly  went 
out  of  business.  This  left  only  the  profit- 
limiting  provisions  of  the  Vlnson-Trammell 
Act  as  legal  authority  for  recovering  exces- 
sive profits  under  defense  contracts.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
Congress  rescinded  the  profit-limiting  provi- 
sions of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act,  leaving 
nothing  in  its  place  to  protect  the  public 
except  a  few  weak  and  wholly  inadequate 
provisions  which  apply  only  during  war  or 
national  emergency. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  make  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  defense  procurement. 
It  is  an  arcane  subject  in  which  defense  con- 
tractors, who  have  a  strong  financial  inter- 
est in  such  matters,  tend  to  be  most  influen- 
tial. 

I  have  attached  as  part  of  my  prepared 
statement  a  list  of  reconunendations  for  im- 
proving efficiency  and  economy  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  Not  all  of  my  recommen- 
dations are  procurement-related.  The  orga- 
nizational structure  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment itself  promotes  inefficiency  as  do 
many  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
military.  .  .  . 

I  gave  these  recommendations  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  last  spring  when  I  met  with  him.  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  action  within  the 
Executive  Branch  to  implement  any  of 
these  recommendations.  Once  again,  it  will 
have  to  be  Congress  that  takes  the  initia- 
tives. 

I  also  recommended  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  assign  a  high  priority  to 
addressing  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
increasing  power  and  influence  of  large  cor- 
porations in  our  society.  If  our  free-enter- 
prise, capitalistic  system  is  to  survive,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  corporate  executives  to  ex- 
ercise greater  self-restraint  and  to  accept 
moral  responsiblity  for  their  actions,  many 
of  which  appear  to  be  having  a  negative  in- 
fluence on  our  economy  and  our  society. 

A  preoccupation  with  the  so-called  bottom 
line  of  profit  and  loss  statements,  coupled 
with  a  lust  for  expansion,  is  creating  an  en- 
vironment in  which  fewer  businessmen 
honor  traditional  values;  where  responsibil- 
ity is  incresisingly  disassociated  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  power:  where  skill  in  financial  ma- 
nipulation is  valued  more  than  actual 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  business: 
where  attention  and  effort  is  directed 
mostly  to  short-term  considerations,  regard- 
less of  longer-range  consequences. 

Political  and  economic  power  is  increas- 
ingly being  concentrated  among  a  few  large 
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corporations  and  their  officers— power  they 
can  apply  against  society,  government,  and 
individuals.  Through  their  control  of  vast 
resources  these  large  corporations  have 
become,  in  effect,  another  branch  of  govern- 
ment. They  often  exercise  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment, but  without  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances inherent  in  our  democratic  system. 

With  their  ability  to  dispense  money,  offi- 
cials of  large  corporations  may  often  exer- 
cise greater  power  to  influence  society  than 
elected  or  appointed  government  officials— 
but  without  assuming  any  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  without  being  subject  to  public 
scrutiny. 

Woodrow  Wilson  warned  that  economic 
concentration  could  "give  to  a  few  men  a 
control  over  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  might  abuse  to  the  undoing 
of  millions  of  men."  He  stated  purpose  was: 
"To  square  every  process  of  our  national  life 
again  with  the  standards  we  so  proudly  set 
up  at  the  beginning  and  have  always  carried 
in  our  hearts."  His  comments  are  apropos 
today. 

Many  large  corporations,  because  of  their 
economic  power  and  influence,  have  ready 
access  to  high-level  government  officials 
who.  although  not  always  familiar  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  Issues  presented  to  them, 
all  too  often  act  without  consulting  their 
subordinates.  This  undermines  the  subordi- 
nates and  does  not  always  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayer.  Some  large  defense 
contractors  know  this  and  exploit  it. 

In  the  business  world  itself,  many  corpo- 
rate executives,  aided  by  shrewd,  high- 
priced  lawyers,  seek  to  evade  moral  and 
legal  liability  for  the  companies  they  own 
and  control  by  insulating  themselves  from 
the  details. 

Executives  at  corporate  headquarters 
often  can  control  their  subsidiaries  and 
draw  out  profits  without  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  contract  obligations.  This  is  the 
so-called  corporate  veil  through  which  prof- 
its and  cash  can  flow  upward  to  corporate 
headquarters,  but  which  cuts  off  financial 
or  legal  liability. 

Where  reponsibility  is  increasingly  di- 
vorced from  authority,  traditional  business 
values  tend  to  be  lost.  Contracts  often 
become  meaningless.  It  used  to  be  that  a 
businessman's  honor  depended  on  his  living 
up  to  his  contract— a  deal  was  a  deal.  Now. 
honoring  contracts  is  becoming  more  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Corporations  are  in- 
creasingly turning  to  high-priced  law  firms 
which,  by  legal  maneuvering,  obfuscation. 
and  delay  can  effectively  void  almost  any 
contract— probably  even  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Under  these  circumstances  govern- 
ment contracts  with  some  large  companies 
are  binding  only  to  the  extent  the  company 
wants  to  be  bound. 

Ever  since  the  fomous  Santa  Clara 
County  versus  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
case  in  1886,  the  Supreme  Court  has  accord- 
ed corporations,  which  are  considered  "per- 
sons "  In  law,  the  rights  of  individuals  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

I  submit  that  if  a  corporation  is  to  be  ac- 
corded protection  as  a  natural  person  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  then  all  the 
obligations  incumbent  on  "natural  persons" 
ought  also  to  be  binding  on  corporations. 
And,  since  a  corporation  acts  through  its  of- 
ficials, they  should  be  held  personally  liable 
for  illegal  corporate  acts. 

Woodrow  Wilson  explained  the  problem 
this  way: 

"I  regard  the  corporations  as  indispensa- 
ble to  modem  business  enterprise.  I  am  not 
jealous  of  its  size  or  might,  if  you  will  but 
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abandon  at  the  right  points  the  fatuous,  an- 
tiquated, and  quite  unnecessary  fiction 
which  treats  it  as  a  legal  person;  if  you  will 
but  cease  to  deal  with  it  by  means  of  your 
law  as  if  ii  were  a  single  individual  not  only, 
but  also— what  every  child  may  perceive  it  is 
not— a  responsible  individual," 

If  we  are  ever  to  get  corporations  to  act  as 
a  "responsible  individual."  to  use  Wilson's 
phrase,  we  will  need  to  attach  full  responsi- 
bility to  the  human  beings  who  speak  and 
act  for  it. 

Certainly  the  profit  motive  Is  and  should 
be  the  driving  force  in  the  capitalist 
system— the  free-enterprise  system  is  based 
on  it.  However,  in  today's  large  corpora- 
tions, managerial  performance  too  often  is 
measured  solely  in  financial  terms.  In  their 
world  of  financial  statements,  statistical  re- 
ports, stock  certificates,  tender  offers,  press 
releases,  and  so  on.  managers  of  large  corpo- 
rations often  lose  sight  of  the  men.  materi- 
als, machines,  and  customers  of  the  compa- 
nies they  control.  Preoccupied  with  reports 
and  numbers  rather  than  people  and  things 
[they  tend]  to  oversimplify  operating  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions.  Further,  by  focus- 
ing too  strongly  on  so-called  bottom-line  re- 
sults, corporate  officials  can  generate  pres- 
sures that  cause  subordinates  to  act  in  ways 
they  would  not  consider  proper  in  their  per- 
sonal affairs. 

Under  pressure  to  meet  assigned  corporate 
profit  objectives,  subordinates  sometimes 
overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety— even  the 
law.  The  corporate  officials  who  generate 
these  pressures,  however,  are  hidden  behind 
the  remote  corporate  screen,  and  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  held  accountable  for  the  results. 

In  recent  years,  several  major  Navy  ship- 
builders when  faced  with  large  projected 
cost  overruns  resorted  to  making  large 
claims  against  the  Navy,  These  large  claims 
were  greatly  inflated  and  based  on  how- 
much  extra  the  contractor  wanted  rather 
than  how  much  he  was  actually  owed.  Ig- 
noring their  own  responsibility  for  poor  con- 
tract performance,  they  generated  claims 
which  attributed  all  the  problems  to  govern- 
ment actions  and  demanded  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  extra  payments- 
enough  to  recover  all  their  cost  overruns 
and  yield  the  desired  profit. 

Sometimes  the  claims  were  many  times 
the  desired  objective  so  that  the  company 
could  appear  to  be  accommodating  the  Navy 
by  settling  for  a  fraction  of  the  claimed 
amount. 

In  evaluating  these  claims  I  found  numer- 
ous instances  of  apparent  fraud.  I  docu- 
mented these  instances  in  great  detail  and, 
in  accordance  with  Navy  directives,  sent 
these  so-called  reports  of  fraud  to  my  supe- 
riors, recommending  that  they  be  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  investigation. 
Other  Navy  officials  made  similar  reports. 
The  Navy,  after  carefully  reviewing  these 
reports,  formally  referred  them  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

In  the  1970s  the  Navy  referred  the  claims 
of  four  large  shipbuilders  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  investigation.  The  Justice  De- 
partment, however,  seems  incapable  of  deal- 
ing with  sophisticated  procurement  fraud— 
or  perhaps  [was]  undesirous  of  doing  so. 
After  nearly  a  decade  of  work,  the  status  of 
the  Justice  Department's  record  in  these 
cases  is  as  follows: 

Litton  was  indicted  four  years  ago  for 
fraud,  but  the  Justice  Department  has 
taken  no  action  to  try  the  case. 

The  Justice  Department  conducted  a 
lengthy    investigation   of   Lockheed   claims 
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but  did  not  issue  an  indictment.  By  now.  the 
statute  of  limitations  has  expired. 

After  investigating  General  Dynamics  for 
four  years,  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
cently announced  they  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  criminal  intent,  although  the 
claims  were  almost  five  times  what  the  Navy 
actually  owed. 

The  Newport  News  investigation  was  re- 
cently dealt  a  serious  blow  when  the  Justice 
Department  split  up  the  investigating  team 
and  assigned  the  leading  investigators  other 
work.  This  happened  shortly  after  they  had 
reported  their  findings  in  the  Newport  News 
case  and  had  asked  the  department  for 
more  help  to  track  down  other  promising 
leads. 

I  believe  the  grossly  inflated  claims  to 
which  the  Navy  was  subjectd  during  the 
past  decade  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  philos- 
ophy that  in  some  companies  "anything 
goes"  in  meeting  the  profit  objectives  set  by 
senior  corporate  officials. 

While  profit  figures  may  be  a  convenient 
basis  to  assess  management  performance, 
they  can  be  manipulated,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  large  corporations  with  their  various 
businesses.  Drucker,  the  management 
expert,  once  said:  ".  .  .  Any  accountant 
worth  his  salt  can  convert  any  profit  figure 
into  a  loss  or  vice  versa  if  given  control  of 
the  accounting  definitions  all  unquestion- 
ably within  the  limits  of  proper  acounting 
practice.' " 

Through  "creative"  accounting,  a  large 
company  can  tailor  its  financial  statements 
to  convey  to  stockholders,  and  others,  a  pic- 
ture quite  different  [from]  that  warranted 
by  the  company's  performance.  Some  large 
corporations  have  been  able  to  generate  op- 
timistic financial  reports  even  when  they 
were  near  the  point  of  bankruptcy. 

By  assuming,  in  their  accounting,  that 
they  would  be  awarded  large  claim  pay- 
ments from  the  government,  some  ship- 
builders, year  after  year,  where  able  to 
report  to  the  public  increasing  profits— even 
record  profits— at  the  same  time  they  have 
been  reporting  to  senior  defense  officials 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  potential 
losses.  They  simply  assumed  for  financial 
reporting  purposes  that,  through  claims, 
the  Navy  would  end  up  having  to  pay  for  all 
cost  ovemms. 

The  reason  I  mention  these  problems  is  to 
question  an  increasingly  popular  notion: 
namely,  that  the  so-called  forces  of  the  mar- 
ketplace are  enough  to  motivate  large  cor- 
porations to  act  responsibly  and  exercise 
self-restraint. 

Businessmen  regularly  complain  that 
overregulation  by  government  inhibits  their 
freedom  and  accomplishments,  yet  it  is  the 
very  acts  of  some  of  them  that  have  made 
the  regulation  necessary.  Adolf  Berle  per- 
ceptively ot>served  that  when  business 
threatens  to  engulf  the  state,  it  forces  the 
state  to  engulf  business. 

The  notion  that  we  have  a  self -regulating, 
free-market  economy  that  will  itself  prompt 
a  high  standard  of  ethical  business  conduct 
is  not  realistic  in  today's  complex  society. 
Those  who  advocate  exclusive  reliance  on 
the  market  do  disservice  to  capitalism,  since 
the  result  is  often  increased  government 
intervention,  the  very  antithesis  of  their 
goal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of 
capitalism  and  the  establishment  of  com- 
plete state  control  are  inimical  to  economic 
and  political  freedom. 

The  survival  of  our  capitalist  system 
therefore  depends  on  finding  a  proper 
middle  ground  between  these  two  extremes. 

I  believe  that  businessmen  must  treat  gov- 
ernment    regulation     realistically,     rather 
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than  with  instinctive  opposition.  Much  of 
government  regulation  is  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  the  recurrence  of 
past  abuses,  and  because  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  »ny  group  to  truly  police  itself.  Busi- 
nessmen must  face  the  fact  that  regulation 
is  inevitable.  Blind  opposition  to  all  regula- 
tion detracts  from  the  valid  complaints  busi- 
ness may  have  about  the  excesses  of  regula- 
tion. 

Often  the  largest  business— those  least 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  free  enterprise- 
are  the  most  outspoken  advocates  of  the 
capitalist,  free-enterpri.se  system  as  an  effec- 
tive safeguard  against  these  excesses.  They 
want  the  public  to  believe  that  they  behave 
in  accordance  with  the  free-enterprise 
system  when  in  fact  they  escape  many  re- 
straints of  that  system.  Consistently  they 
lobby  against  new  government  regulations. 
They  herald  the  virtues  of  competition  and 
the  marketplace  as  if  they  were  small  busi- 
nessmen subject  to  these  forces.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  they  lobby  for  government— that 
is.  taxpayer— assistance  in  the  form  of  tax 
loopholes,  protected  markets,  subsidies, 
guaranteed  loans,  contract  bailouts,  and  so 
on. 

Businessmen  should  vigorously  advocate 
respect  for  law  because  law  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  entire  society,  including  busi- 
ness. Few  areas  of  society  are  as  dependent 
on  law  ae  in  business.  The  law  protects  such 
essential  rights  of  business  as  integrity  of 
contracts.  When  businessmen  break  the  law. 
ignore  or  destroy  its  spirit,  or  use  its  ab- 
sence to  justify  unethical  conduct,  they  un- 
dermine business  itself  as  well  as  their  own 
welfare. 

They  should  be  concerned  with  the  poor 
record  of  law  enforcement  as  it  relates  to 
them.  They  should  be  concerned  about  the 
double  standard  where  an  ordinary  citizen  is 
punished  more  severely  for  a  pretty  crime 
than  corporate  officials  convicted  of  white- 
collar  crimes  involving  millions  of  dollars.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOCK  WHITNEY 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  recently 
marked  the  passing  of  John  Hay 
"Jock"  Whitney  and  ran  an  excellent 
editorial  noting  his  achievements.  A 
man  of  exemplary  spirit  and  charity, 
Mr.  Whitney  spent  77  years  of  his  life 
making  his  mark  on  this  country.  As  a 
soldier,  financier,  ambassador,  publish- 
er, and  philanthropist,  he  led  the  way 
with  innovations  setting  examples  for 
those  around  him.  His  good  deeds  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  hearts  of 
those  he  touched.  Jock  Whitney,  a 
long-time  resident  of  my  district,  was 
an  asset  to  this  society  and  will  be 
sorely  missed.  I  feel  it  is  appropriate 
that  a  tribute  be  made  at  this  time, 
commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  and  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

John  Hay  Whitney 
John  Hay  Whitney's  life  was  long,  varied 
and  public.  He  was  famous  when  he  was 
young  and  he  had  four  major  careers  before 
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he  died.  The  list  of  his  public  activities  fills 
several  columns  of  this  newspaper:  Indeed, 
it  filled  a  recent  book.  The  list  of  his  private 
acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  is  written 
nowhere  but  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 
Yet  none  of  this  defines  him.  He  was  not  his 
careers,  as  some  men  are;  He  was  himself. 

In  a  curious  way.  this  very  rich  man.  who 
lived  a  life  so  different  from  the  common 
mans,  mirrored  our  century  and  the  Ameri- 
can sense  of  where  we  are. 

He  was  born  in  1904  into  an  important 
family  that  had  a  settled  conviction  they 
were  'the  best  people. '  They  owed  a  public 
duty.  When  America  was  abounding  with 
wealth  and  health  and  youthful  certainties, 
so  was  he.  When  we  gave  the  roaring  party 
that  preceded  the  Depression,  he  was  up 
near  the  band.  When  we  fell  in  love  with 
the  movies,  he  was  one  of  those  who  led  the 
way  toward  finding  color,  toward  finding  ex 
cellence. 

It  was  no  accident  that  he  prodded  David 
Selznick  into  producing  'Gone  With  the 
Wind. "  Just  before  World  War  II.  it  defined 
movies  for  us  and.  as  Selznick  said.  Jock 
Whitney  was  the  man  whose  confidence  and 
steadiness  was  the  background  against 
which  it  could  be  produced. 

When  America  went  to  war.  Jock  put  his 
fortune  in  the  care  of  others  and  volun- 
teered. When  America  came  home,  before 
we  knew  consciously  that  our  old  ways  were 
permanently  shaken,  he  made  two  prescient 
decisions:  to  put  his  money  in  businesses 
that  would  help  society:  to  join  the  serious 
public  debate  of  his  times,  helping  Dwighl 
Eisenhower  become  president,  and  becom- 
ing a  diplonmt. 

And  just  as  our  society  began  to  see  itself 
in  terms  of  "media, "  he  came  to  newspapers 
and  editing.  He  bought  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  this  newspaper  when 
they  were  deeply  in  trouble.  He  could  not 
save  the  New  York  paper.  He  always  consid- 
ered that  the  greatest  disappointment  of  his 
life.  This  paper  he  assured  of  longevity  by 
bringing  in  others  to  share  the  ownership, 
for  all  the  newspaper  people  who  ever  came 
to  work  with  him,  he  was  the  sure,  steady 
background  against  which  they  could  do 
their  best.  Flor  a  generation,  he  had  defined 
what  the  Herald  Tribune  is. 

He  was  troubled  by  the  problems  of  social 
inequality  in  America.  He  gave  away  mil- 
lions, quietly,  to  back  new  ideas  in  housing 
and  schooling  and  work. 

He  would  not  abide  the  maudlin  quality  of 
some  farewells.  He  had  a  dread  of  people 
saying  thank  you.  In  his  last  illness,  racked 
with  pain  and  the  indignities  of  medical  at- 
tention, he  turned  to  his  wife  and  said, 
"Poor  Betsey,  this  must  be  awful  for  you. ' 

He  was  at  the  end  what  he  always  wanted 
to  be  and  never  thought  he  had  become— a 
privileged  witness  to  our  times  providing  a 
sure,  steady  background  for  others  to  do 
their  best.* 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
DAVID  P.  EMERY  ON  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  281 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.     EMERY.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 
Thursday,  March  4,  1982.  I  introduced 
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House  Concurrent  Resolution  281.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  we  must  maintain  a 
strong  commitment  to  a  safe  hazard- 
ous waste  management  system. 

Each  year,  42  million  tons  of  hazard- 
ous waste  are  generated  in  the  United 
States.  Acknowledging  that  the  un- 
regulated disposal  of  this  dangerous 
waste  would  be  an  irresponsible  action. 
Congress  enacted  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  of  1976— 
RCRA.  The  tasks  delegated  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for 
management  of  the  safe  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste  material  is  an  enor- 
mous one,  but  the  national  experience 
of  Love  Canal  in  New  York  and  of 
toxic  pollution  at  other  hazardous 
waste  disposal  sites  around  the  coun- 
try show  that  such  sites  may  pose  a  se- 
rious threat  to  public  health  and 
safety.  It  is  therefore  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  EPA  set  up  a  safe 
hazardous  waste  disposal  system  as 
was  mandated  in  the  RCRA. 

On  May  19,  1980.  the  EPA  published 
its  final  regulation  (subpart  N.  section 
265.314,  40  CFR),  which  prohibited 
the  disposal  of  containerized  liquid 
hazardous  wastes  in  landfills  as  a 
means  of  minimizing  the  potential  for 
adverse  human  health  and  environ- 
mental impacts.  The  use  of  landfills 
for  the  disposal  of  liquid  containerized 
hazardous  wastes  has  never  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  adequate  means  of 
handling  such  disposal.  Quoting  from 
the  Federal  Register  of  May  19,  1980, 
"Hazardous  Waste  and  Consolidated 
Permit  Regulations,"  written  by  the 
EPA  itself: 

Drums  eventually  degrade,  allowing  liq- 
uids to  escape.  When  drums  collapse  and 
create  voids,  they  can  cause  slumping  and 
subsidence  of  the  cover.  This  may  Increase 
the  Infiltration  of  precipitation  and  can  also 
result  in  the  escape  of  wastes  through 
cracks  or  fissures  in  the  final  cover.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
liquid  waste  will  be  fully  absorbed  in  sur- 
rounding material.  It  is  difficult  to  predict 
the  absorbent  capacity  of  a  material  burled 
in  a  landfill.  For  example,  the  absorbent 
material  itself  may  have  decayed  by  the 
time  a  drummed  liquid  is  released  or  may 
have  already  been  saturated  with  moisture 
from  another  source  (such  as  infiltration  or 
moisture  from  the  decay  of  organic  wastes). 
Liquid  wastes  released  from  a  drum  also  will 
most  likely  form  channels  from  the  point  of 
leakage  rather  than  be  evenly  absorbed.  In 
addition,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  when 
drums  will  fail  in  a  landfill  environment. 
This  is  a  particularly  critical  uncertainty  in 
that  failure  could  occur  after  the  post-clo- 
sure care  period  when  facility  maintenance 
and  groundwater  monitoring  are  no  longer 
performed.  .  .  .  For  these  reasons.  EPA  be- 
lieves that  a  prohibition  on  placing  contain- 
erized liquid  waste,  or  waste  containing  free 
liquids  in  landfills  will  provide  more  effec- 
tive control  than  the  propyosed  operating  re- 
strictions. 

In  my  home  State  of  Maine,  resi- 
dents have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  adequacy  of  protec- 
tion against  damage  to  their  health 
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caused  by  hazardous  waste  disposal.  In 
the  past  2  years  we  have  learned  of  ex- 
tensive damage  to  groundwater  sys- 
tems in  Winthrop,  Gray,  and  Saco,  to 
name  a  few.  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
dumping  of  hazardous  wastes  in  land- 
fills. The  longer  term  health  effects  of 
groundwater  contamination  may  not 
be  known  for  some  years. 

The  May  19,  1980,  proposal  allowed 
an  extension  of  12  months  beyond  the 
usual  6-month  period  allowing  compli- 
ance with  the  regulation.  The  EPA  de- 
layed the  date  for  compliance  because 
it  felt  that  owners  and  operators  of  fa- 
cilities would  need  longer  than  6 
months  to  find  alternatives  to  landfill 
disposal  of  containerized  liquid  haz- 
ardous wastes.  Industries  were  given 
until  November  19,  1981,  to  comply 
with  this  regulation. 

On  February  25.  1982,  the  EPA 
again  extended  the  deadline  for  com- 
pliance by  another  90  days,  so  that  a 
minimum  of  a  full  2  years  will  have 
gone  by  before  any  regulation  will 
have  been  enforced. 

This  action  seriously  impedes  our 
pursuit  of  a  safe  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement system,  and  will  not  be  ade- 
quately compensated  for  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  whose  drawbacks 
are  already  acknowledged  by  the  EPA 
in  its  most  recent  comments  in  the 
Federal  Register,  February  25,  1982, 
pages  8307  to  8313.  It  is  entirely  possi- 
ble that  this  proposed  amendment,  by 
allowing  up  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
volume  of  a  landfill  for  the  placement 
of  containerized  liquid  hazardous 
wastes,  will  not  achieve  the  necessary 
minimal  level  of  protection.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  landfills  in  preventing  toxic 
pollution  has  by  no  means  been  deter- 
inineu,  and  conclusive  evidence  on 
state  of  the  art  disposal  technology 
will  certainly  not  be  available  before 
the  new  regulations  would  be  put  into 
effect.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  there- 
fore, to  believe  that  an  additional 
delay  might  be  forthcoming. 

The  goal  of  the  hazardous  waste  pro- 
gram has  been,  and  should  continue  to 
be,  to  reduce  future  risks  to  public 
health  and  the  environment  by  insur- 
ing environmentally  sound  treatment, 
storage,  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

My  resolution  reaffirms  a  strong 
congressional  commitment  to  the 
proper  handling  of  hazardous  wastes 
and  the  maintenance  of  safe  storage 
sites.  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  281  for  the 
Record,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  281 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  regarding  the 
management  and  storage  of  hazardous 
wastes 

Whereas  recent  experiences  at  Love  Canal 
in  New  York  and  at  other  sites  have  demon- 
strated   the    potential    for    severe    human 
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health  and  environmental  impacts  from  im- 
proper landfiUing: 

Whereas  it  is  a  goal  of  the  tJnited  States 
to  reduce  future  risks  to  public  health  and 
the  environment  by  ensuring  environmen- 
tally sound  management,  treatment,  stor- 
age, and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes: 

Whereas  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  charged  with  establishing  nation- 
al standards  to  ensure  proper  handling  of 
hazardous  wastes  from  manufacture  to  dis- 
posal: 

Whereas  the  current  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  regulations  generally  pro- 
hibit the  disposal  of  containerized  liquid 
wastes  or  wastes  containing  free  liquid  in 
landfills  because  containers  may  fail  in  a 
landfill  environment: 

Whereas  extending  the  deadline  for  com- 
pliance with  such  current  regulations 
during  consideration  of  proposed  revisions 
to  such  regulations  represents  a  retreat 
from  the  commitment  to  enacting  adequate 
health  and  safety  standards:  and 

Whereas  any  proposed  regulations  should 
be  based  on  standards  which  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  environment, 
rather  than  solely  on  a  cost-benefit  analysis: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
should  maintain  a  strong  commitment  to 
the  proper  handling  of  hazardous  wastes 
and  the  proper  maintenance  of  hazardous 
waste  storage  sites:  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  should  maintain  and 
enforce  existing  regulations  regarding  the 
management  of  containerized  liquid  hazard- 
ous wastes  until  such  time  as  any  new  of  re- 
vised regulations  become  effective.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  the  House  passed  with 
my  strong  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  226.  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  press  for  a  safe  and  stable  envi- 
ronment for  free  and  open  democratic 
elections  in  El  Salvador. 

The  only  legitimate  and  honorable 
solution  to  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
is  to  let  the  voice  of  the  people  be 
heard.  Yet  free  and  open  elections  can 
never  take  place  as  long  as  the  fight- 
ing continues  between  the  government 
and  rebels.  The  present  environment 
is  not  conducive  to  the  democratic 
process.  That  is  why  we  must  support 
both  elements  of  this  resolution- 
guaranteeing  free  and  open  democrat- 
ic elections  and  pressing  for  uncondi- 
tional discussions  among  the  major  po- 
litical factions.  We  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other;  and  without  both, 
the  bloody  struggle,  which  threatens 
the  lives  of  all  Salvadorans,  will  not 
end. 
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This  resolution  is  entirely  consistent 
with  our  own  values  as  a  nation.  We 
have  long  called  for  democratic  gov- 
ernments, freely  elected,  that  reflect 
the  will  of  the  people  they  represent. 
By  supporting  free  elections  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  El  Salvador  on  March 
28.  we  will  be  demonstrating  a  positive 
degree  of  consistency  that  will  do 
much  to  bolster  our  credibility  in  the 
entire  Caribbean  basin.  By  supporting 
unconditional  discussions  among  the 
major  political  factions,  we  can  help 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  these 
values  of  self-determination  can  pros- 
per. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  the  principle  of  liberty.  We 
must  insure  that  El  Salvador  is  free  to 
determine  her  own  destiny.  We  simply 
will  not  accept  foreign  powers,  or  their 
agents,  forcing  their  will  on  other  na- 
tions—whether they  are  in  the  Carib- 
bean or  any  other  place.  We  must  also 
denounce  the  violent  suppression  of 
human  rights,  whether  it  stems  from 
the  government  or  from  the  rebels. 
Our  support  for  the  principle  of  liber- 
ty must  be  strong  and  consistent. 

By  offering  to  act  as  mediator 
among  the  conflicting  factions.  Presi- 
dent Portillo  of  Mexico  has  opened 
one  avenue  that  could  contribute  to 
ending  the  fighting.  This  unprecedent- 
ed offer  should  be  pursued,  since  a  so- 
lution can  only  become  permanent  if  it 
has  multilateral,  rather  than  unilater- 
al, support. 

The  importance  of  El  Salvador  to 
our  national  security  and  to  our  econo- 
my should  not  be  underestimated. 
This  nation  lies  in  the  very  center  of 
the  Caribbean  basin,  an  area  vital  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  own 
Nation.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  our  for- 
eign trade  passes  through  this  region. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  all  our 
imported  oil  comes  through  the 
Panama  Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
And  almost  half  of  the  materials  de- 
termined to  be  strategic  and  critical  to 
our  security  and  our  economy,  such  as 
bauxite  for  aluminum  and  manganese 
for  hardening  steel,  must  pass  through 
the  Caribbean  region. 

President  Reagan  has  recently  pre- 
sented a  policy  to  deal  with  this  area 
that  will  further  the  interests  of  peace 
and  freedom.  His  six-point  program  of 
free  trade;  tax  incentives  for  U.S.  in- 
vestment; economic  and  security  as- 
sistance; technical  help  and  training; 
cooperation  with  Canada.  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela;  and  special  measures  to 
assist  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico  is  a  sound  and  effective 
route  to  follow.  The  assistance  mix  of 
$5  of  economic  aid  for  each  $1  of  mili- 
tary help  is  especially  appropriate  to 
our  best  interests,  and  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  people  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  whole  region. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and  this 
Nation  want  an  end  to  the  killing  and 
destruction  in  El  Salvador.  The  first 
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step  toward  real  peace  in  that  country 
is  free,  open  elections.  This  resolution 
deserves  our  support,  the  elections  de- 
serve our  support,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  people  of  El  Salvador  de- 
serve our  support.9 


LET'S  SQUELCH  THOSE  MSHA- 
OSHA  TRANSFER  MYTHS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Spealjer.  last 
December,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  supported  an 
amendment  to  the  continuing  appro- 
priations resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982  which  effectively  transferred 
Federal  safety  and  health  jurisdiction 
for  the  sand  and  gravel,  stone,  clay, 
colloidal  phosphate  industries,  and  for 
surface  construction  from  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(MSHA)  to  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA). 
On  recorded  votes  in  both  chambers. 
Congress  took  remedial  action  to  cor- 
rect a  situation  which  has  been  exten- 
sively debated  for  over  3  years.  The 
continuing  resolution  will  expire  on 
March  31  and  it  is  important  that  any 
myths  being  created  about  this  trans- 
fer be  dispelled  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  will  of  the  Congress  will  be  re- 
membered. 

Since  the  effective  date  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  December  15,  1981, 
the  Congress  has  been  bombarded 
with  false  and  misleading  information 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  MSHA 
transfer  amendment.  The  most  recent 
of  these  materials  is  filled  with  so 
many  Inaccuracies  and  distortions  that 
it  is  a  disservice  to  the  Congress.  I  am 
therefore,  compelled  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

The  regulation  relief  provided  by 
the  MSHA  rider  to  the  small  business- 
es that  comprise  the  affected  indus- 
tries has  been  the  one  bright  spot 
during  this  time  of  great  economic 
hardship.  This  relief  has  in  no  way 
compromised  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  employees.  Virtually  all  of  the  in- 
dustries are  continuing  to  operate 
strong  safety  programs  as  required  by 
Federal  statute. 

The  letters  and  fact  sheets  that 
Members  of  this  body  have  received 
over  the  past  2  months  purport  to  re- 
flect the  true  situation  surrounding 
the  MSHA  to  OSHA  transfer  for  sand, 
gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  other  mining 
operations.  Below  you  will  find  my  re- 
buttal to  these  gross  distortions.  I 
hope  that  after  reading  this  informa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  will 
see  the  true  effect  of  the  transfer  and 
will  put  into  perspective  the  squawk- 
ing that  has  been  blemishing  the  bene- 
fits of  the  MSHA-OSHA  transfer. 
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Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
positive  impact  this  transfer  has  had 
on  the  sand  and  gravel  industry  and 
rebut  the  accusations  that  indicate 
safety  has  been  jeopardized  in  this  in- 
dustry. I  will  have  a  series  of  Congres- 
sional Record  inserts  during  the  next 
2  weeks  which  will  discuss  the  other 
affected  industries. 

A.  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  MINES  ARE  SAFE 

The  statistics  concerning  the  safety 
of  the  sand  and  gravel  operations  were 
maintained  until  December  15  by  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. MSHA  publishes  quarterly  acci- 
dent and  fatality  statistics  which  have 
consistently  shown  sand  and  gravel  op- 
erations to  be  among  the  safest  of  all 
forms  of  mining.  MSHA  provides  its 
data  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  its  annual  publication  "Occupa- 
tional Injuries  and  Illnesses."  In  addi- 
tion to  compiling  MSAH's  statistics, 
BLs  also  incorporates  statistics  re- 
ceived from  OSHA  and  releases  a  com- 
posite reflecting  all  major  divisions  of 
the  private  sector.  (Please  look  at  a 
copy  of  a  BLS  release  (81-526)  dated 
Nov.  18,  1981,  Occupational  Injuries  in 
1980.") 

The  industries  which  were  affected 
by  the  transfer  are  classified  in  the 
category  under  Mining  titled  "Non 
mentallic  Minerals.  Except  Fuels," 
which  once  and  for  all  puts  to  rest  the 
specious  claim  that  the  occupational 
injury  rates  for  the  sand  and  gravel  in- 
dustry are  particularly  poor  when 
compared  with  rates  for  the  other  seg- 
ments of  U.S.  industry. 

B.  SENATOR  BUMPERS'  STATEMENT  CONCERNING 
SAND  AND  GRAVEL  MINES  AND  SEARS  AND  ROE- 
BUCK 

Prom  the  BLS  release  discussed 
above,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  general 
merchandise  stores  such  as  Sears  have 
incident  rates  50  percent  higher  than 
those  of  the  sand  and  gravel  industry. 
Please  note  that  in  BLS's  description 
of  its  computation  that  the  statistics 
include  fatalities.  Senator  Bumpers' 
statement  was  accurate  when  it  was 
made.  It  is  accurate  today.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  the  so-called 
factsheet  prepared  by  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  extracted 
data  from  various  tables  and  sources 
rather  than  simple  rate  information 
that  can  be  used  to  make  an  informed 
and  independent  judgment.  The  BLS 
report  is  the  only  one  which  compares 
like  figures  rather  than  selected  data 
that  results  in  a  classic  apples  and  or- 
anges situation. 

C.  MSHA  LAW  DESIGNED  FOR  COAL  MINES 

The  1977  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  was  passed  in  reaction  to  a  series 
of  coal  mine  disasters.  The  legislation 
is  an  amendment  of  the  1969  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  and,  to  this  date,  still 
has  three  of  its  five  titles  applicable 
exclusively  to  coal  operations.  In  many 
cases  the  1977  legislation  added  the 
words   "or  other  mines"  whenever  the 
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word  coal  appeared  in  the  original  leg- 
islation. Additionally,  the  1977  Act  re- 
pealed the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonme- 
tallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Provisions  of  the  1977  law  affect  all 
types  of  mines.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  separate  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards (five  categories)  for  various  types 
of  operations,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  are  at  least  20  sets  of  regu- 
lations for  all  types  of  mines.  The  list- 
ing follows: 

30  CFR  Part  40  Representative  of  Miners: 

30  CFR  Part  41  Notification  of  Legal  Iden- 
tity: 

30  CFR  Part  43  Procedures  for  Processing 
Hazardous  Conditions  Complaints: 

30  CFR  Part  44  Rules  of  Practice  for  Peti- 
tions for  Modification  of  Mandatory  Safety 
Standards: 

30  CFR  Part  48  Training  and  Retraining 
of  Miners: 

30  CFR  Part  50  Notifications,  Investiga- 
tion, Reports  of  Accidents,  Injuries.  Illness- 
es, Employment,  and  Coal  Production  in 
Mines: 

30  CFR  Part  2700  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Conunission— Rules  of 
Procedure: 

April  24,  1978— Interpretive  Bulletin: 

30  CFR  Part  100— Civil  Penalties  for  Vio- 
lations of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977: 

30  CFR  Parts  85  and  85a— National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health- 
Implementation  of  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977: 

MSHA-OSHA  Interagency  Agreement, 
March  29,  1979: 

30  CFR  Part  11 -Respiratory  Protection 
Devices: 

30  CFR  Parts  15,  16.  and  17— Explosives 
and  Related  Articles: 

30  CFR  Parts  18,  19,  20,  21,  22.  23.  24,  25. 
26.  27.  28.  and  29— Various  Electrical  Stand- 
ards: 

30  CFR  Part  45— Independent  Contractor; 

January  3,  1979— Official  Interpretations; 

January  31,  1979— Official  Interpreta- 
tions: and 

May  22.  1979— Official  Interpretations. 

E.  SAND  AND  GRAVEL  EXTRACTION  SIMILAR  TO 
CONSTRUCTION 

In  sand  and  gravel  extraction  you 
dig  a  hole  to  remove  material  to  proc- 
ess it.  In  construction  you  dig  a  hole  to 
remove  material  so  that  you  may  pour 
foundations,  footings,  basements,  and 
so  forth.  In  both  cases  equipment  to 
dig  the  hole  includes  dozers,  loaders, 
scrapers,  shovels,  cranes,  and  similar 
equipment.  While  the  processing  of 
the  sand  and  gravel  is  different  from 
erecting  a  structure,  the  type  of 
tradesmen  involved  in  both  operations 
are  the  same.  The  safety  and  health 
considerations  for  both  types  of  oper- 
ations are  very  similar. 

F.  THE  LEGALITY  OF  TRANSFERRING 
JURISDICTION  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  MEASURES 

This  issue  was  raised  extensively 
prior  to  December  15.  Clearly  it  is 
moot  at  this  point.  OSHA  has  assumed 
jurisdiction  (attached  see  joint 
MSHA-OSHA  press  release).  Addition- 
ally, legal  precedent  is  documented  in 
research  prepared  by  the  American 
Law  Division.  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  have  recognized 
the  legality  of  the  transfer— in  exercis- 
ing their  rights  under  OSHA  regula- 
tion 1910.20  "Access  to  Employee  Ex- 
posure and  Medical  Records."  The 
safety  and  health  department  of  the 
union  in  addressing  a  request  to  a  sand 
company  acknowledged  this  jurisdic- 
tion by  writing. 

As  you  are  aware,  your  facility  is  currently 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA). 

F.  OSHA  STANDARDS  ARE  APPLICABLE  TO  SAND 
AND  GRAVEL  OPERATIONS 

OSHA's  general  industry  standards 
and  the  Act's  general  duty  clause  pro- 
vide very  adequate  standards  under 
which  safety  and  health  conditions 
may  be  judged  at  sand  and  gravel  op- 
erations. The  history  of  coordinated 
development  of  standards  between 
Federal  agencies  is  far  greater  than 
opponents  to  the  transfer  would  have 
Members  of  the  Congress  believe. 
MSHA's  predecessor  agency,  the 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration (MESA),  which  was  locat- 
ed in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
signed  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing with  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  in  1974  which, 
in  part,  established  "'a  procedure  to  co- 
ordinate and  adapt  safety  standards 
promulgated  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  of 
1970  which  have  significant  applica- 
tion to  working  conditions  in  mines 
subject  to  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966."  It 
further  provided  that— 

When  OSHA  receives  information  sug- 
gesting unsafe  or  unhealthful  working  con- 
ditions in  an  area  for  which  MESA  has  au- 
thority for  employee  safety  and  health. 
OSHA  will  forward  that  information  to 
MESA  for  appropriate  disposition. 

And  further- 
When  MESA  receives  information  sug- 
gesting unsafe  or  unhealthful  working  con- 
ditions in  an  area  for  which  OSHA  has  au- 
thority for  employee  safety  and  health. 
MESA  will  forward  that  information  to 
OSHA  for  appropriate  disposition. 

That  agreement  remained  in  effect 
and  operation  imtil  enactment  of  the 
1977  legislation.  At  that  point  the  new 
agency.  MSHA.  and  OSHA  again 
signed  a  similar  agreement  which  re- 
mains in  effect  today.  For  8  years  the 
responsible  Federal  agencies  have 
worked  together  and  identified  safety 
and  health  hazards  and  have  promul- 
gated standards  directed  to  eliminate 
those  hazards.  There  are  appropriate 
standards  within  OSHA. 

G.  THE  AMENDMENT  DOES  NOT  EXCLUDE  SAND 
AND  GRAVEL  WORKERS  FROM  EFFECTIVE 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROTECTION 

The  argument  being  advanced  by 
the  opponents  to  the  transfer  that  the 
action  effectively  excludes  a  substan- 
tial number  of  sand  and  gravel  work- 
ers from  Federal  safety  and  health 
protection  is  a  blatant  misstatement  of 
the  facts  and  is  contrary  to  arguments 
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advanced  that  the  industry  is  not  safe. 
The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  puts  the  responsibility  for  a  safe 
and  healthy  workplace  directly  on  the 
individual  employer.  Nothing  may 
exempt  a  covered  employer  from  that 
responsibility.  The  covered  employees 
may  complain  directly  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  or  Federal  OSHA  agency 
without  fear  of  discrimination.  Addi- 
tionally, any  employer  is  subject  to 
special  or  separate  inspections  con- 
cerned with  specific  OSHA  investiga- 
tions. 

The  great  misunderstanding  stems 
from  what  was  originally  known  as  the 
Schweiker  amendment— more  recently 
referred  to  as  the  Byron  amendment— 
which  has  been  attached  to  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  appropriations  bills. 
That  amendment  which  is  still  in 
effect  today  and  incorporated  in  the 
continuing  resolution  exempts  certain 
employers  from  routine  inspections  if 
they  meet  two  conditions.  These  two 
conditions  are:  One,  the  employer  has 
10  or  fewer  employees,  and  two.  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  certifies 
that  the  standard  industrial  classifica- 
tion category  applicable  to  that  em- 
ployer has  an  occupational  injury  and 
illness  rate  less  than  7  per  100  employ- 
ees. The  sand  and  gravel  SIC  code  is 
14  and,  as  can  be  seen  in  table  2  of  the 
BLS  release,  the  rate  is  less  than  7. 
Please  note  that  the  seven  cutoff  is 
less  than  the  average  for  the  entire 
private  sector  for  both  1979  and  1980. 

H.  GROUPS  OPPOSED  TO  MSHA  TRANSFER 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  identify 
and  portray  various  groups  as  opposed 
to  the  MSHA  to  OSHA  transfer  for 
.  the  sand  and  gravel  industry.  Incred- 
ibly, virtually  none  of  these  groups 
represents  in  any  significant  manner 
the  employees  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
industry— including  the  United  Steel- 
workers. The  labor  unions  that  do  rep- 
resent the  organized  portion— substan- 
tially less  than  50  percent— of  this  in- 
dustry have  been  silent  or  Inactive  on 
this  issue.  Some  locals  have  actually 
supported  the  transfer  legislation. 

The  only  industry  organization  op- 
posed to  MSHA  transfer  is  the  Nation- 
al Limestone  Institute,  whose  mem- 
bers appear  to  be  seriously  divided  on 
the  question  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  other  major  trade  association 
for  the  stone  industry— the  National 
Crushed  Stone  Association— is  a  prin- 
cipal proponent  of  the  transfer  effort. 
NLI  has  consistently  supported  major 
changes  in  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  that  to  date  are  totally  un- 
acceptable to  the  United  Steelworkers. 
To  imply  that  the  two  groups  are  of 
one  mind  on  the  issue  is  ridiculous. 

As  for  the  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, the  record  is  even  more  clear.  A 
majority  of  members  from  both  com- 
mittees supported  the  transfer  amend- 
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ment  on  House  and  Senate  recorded 
votes. 

Finally,  the  position  of  the  Reagan 
administration  on  MSHA  transfer  is 
ambiguous  at  best.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  MSHA.  Ford  B.  Ford,  was  permit- 
ted to  express  his  opposition  to  the 
transfer  proposal  last  fall  without  it 
being  construed  as  the  official  position 
of  the  administration.  OMB  and  the 
White  House  prohibited  Secretary 
Donovan  from  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Hill  opposing  the  transfer  until  very 
late  last  year.  Even  now  it  is  unclear 
whether  or  not  this  is  an  official  ad- 
ministration position  or  merely  that  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Needless  to 
say.  career  employees  of  MSHA  and 
DOL  continue  to  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

I.  MSHA  HAS  WORKED  TO  SAVE  LIVES 

It  is  true  that  under  MSHA  during 
the  last  2  years  the  number  of  fatali- 
ties has  declined  in  the  sand  and 
gravel  industry.  It  is  also  true  that 
under  the  previous  act  the  fatality 
rate  for  the  sand  and  gravel  industry 
had  been  declining  and  that  enact- 
ment of  the  1977  law  broke  the  5-year 
trend  of  declining  fatalities  and  that 
for  2  years  the  number  of  fatalities  in- 
creased. The  recent  decline  in  fatali- 
ties has  little  bearing  on  MSHA's  ac- 
tivity, since  for  the  2  years  involved, 
the  sand  and  gravel  industry,  which  is 
closely  alined  with  construction,  has 
seen  a  decline  in  production  and  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  the  number  of 
man-hours  worked  by  employees.  To 
attribute  the  recent  decline  in  fatali- 
ties to  MSHA  is  a  specious  argument.* 


BUDGET.  FEDERAL  DEFICIT, 
AND  MONETARY  POLICY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  chorus  of  dissent  from 
the  administration's  economic  pro- 
gram grows  within  the  President's  own 
party,  and  virtually  everjrwhere  else, 
the  time  has  come  to  talk  frankly  to 
the  American  people  about  the 
budget,  Federal  deficits,  and  monetary 
policy. 

In  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  New  Republic,  Prof.  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith  illustrates  the  cata- 
strophic impact  of  the  administra- 
tion's restrictive  monetary  policy  on 
the  recession,  industrial  productivity, 
and  international  finance. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress- 
Democratic  and  Republican  alike— 
knows  that  we  must  chart  a  new  path 
to  economic  recovery  and  fiscal  stabili- 
ty. Professor  Galbraith  provides  us 
with  Incisive  directions  which  each  of 
us  should  heed. 
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[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  7.  1982] 
The  Budget  and  the  Bust 
[By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith] 
On  the  consequences  of  President  Rea- 
gan's bwdget  I  find  myself  in  harmony  with 
the  great  majority  of  other  economists  and 
the  instincts  of  the  American  people  at 
large.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  my  pro- 
fessional life,  stretching  now  over  half  a 
century,  there  is  a  broad  unity  of  view  ex- 
tending from  Wall  Street  and  the  conserva- 
tive economists  of  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  to  my  liberal  co-religionists.  All 
manifest  a  concerned  opposition  to  the  eco- 
nomic design  being  offered  for  the  year  1983 
and  thereafter. 

The  surface  concern  is  with  the  deficits 
that  are  being  projected:  $91.5  billion  in 
1983,  similarly  massive  figures  for  the  years 
following.  This  concern  has  been  tleepened 
by  the  Imaginative  funding  of  the  figures  to 
get  the  deficit  down  to  the  stated  levels.  It  is 
likely  that  the  gap  between  revenues  and 
real  expenditures  will  be  much  greater; 
indeed,  the  reliance  on  monetary  policy  to 
curb  inflation  ensures  it.  The  sound  instinct 
of  the  American  people  is  that  deficits  of 
this  magnitude  are  unwise  and  dangerous. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  people  accept  as  a  de- 
fense that  all  budget  problems— indeed,  all 
economic  problems— are  the  inheritance  of 
previous  Administrations.  This,  the  archae- 
ological alibi,  must  never  be  taken  seriously. 
All  Administrations,  of  whatever  political 
color,  must  be  held  firmly  responsible  for 
what  happens  in  their  own  time.  Otherwise, 
one  day.  some  imaginative  economist  will  at- 
tribute his  failures  to  the  erroneous  eco- 
nomic framework  established  by  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

The  problem  of  the  deficit  lies  deeper 
than  in  the  fact  that  more  money  is  spend 
than  received.  It  lies  in  the  constraints  and 
contradictions  that  this  imposes  on  other 
economic  policy. 

Specifically,  in  an  economy  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  inflation,  there  are  only  three 
countering  lines  of  policy.  One  is  direct  re- 
straint on  wages  and  prices  in  the  highly  or- 
ganized sector  of  the  economy.  This  the  Ad- 
ministration eschews.  The  second  is  re- 
straint on  inflation  through  the  budget. 
This  the  prosjjective  deficit  denies,  as  one 
cannot  sink  and  swim  at  the  same  time,  so 
one  cannot  have  a  large  budget  deficit  and 
fiscal  restraint  at  the  same  time.     ' 

There  remains  only  monetary  policy  as  an 
agent  against  inflation.  Prayer  aside,  it  is 
the  only  recourse.  That  a  flaccid  fiscal 
policy  places  the  burden  on  monetary  policy 
the  Administration  does  not  deny.  It  so  af- 
firms. This  year's  "Economic  Report  of  the 
President"  says  flatly  that  a  "deficit  fi- 
nanced by  money  creation  will  have  persist- 
ent inflationary  consequences. "  These  infla- 
tionary consequences,  it  follows,  can  only  be 
avoided  by  a  firm  refusal  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  allow  such  money  creation:  in  short, 
by  rigorously  stem  monetary  policy. 

Here  we  encounter  the  first  of  the  contra- 
dictions. Control  of  the  money  supply,  the 
essence  of  monetary  policy,  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  once  imagined  by  its  advocates. 
But  if  the  effort  is  sufficiently  pressed,  it 
will  work.  It  is  working  now.  The  question  is 
the  cost.  There  is  no  mystery  in  how  mone- 
tary policy  works  against  inflation.  It  works 
by  restraining  bank  lending  and  the  subse- 
quent bank  deposit  and  other  money  cre- 
ation, and  the  spending  therefrom.  It  does 
this  primarily  through  high  interest  rates; 
these  put  the  price  of  credit  beyond  the 
reach  of  would-be  borrowers.  Prom  the  con- 
straint imposed  on  lending  comes  reduced 
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spending  for  capital  and  consumer  goods,  a 
recession  in  economic  activity,  and.  if  not 
lower  prices,  at  least  a  lessened  rate  of  infia 
tion.  That  has  been  the  effect  of  the  policy 
in  these  last  months.  The  recession  we  now 
experience  was  not  an  adventitious  or  acci 
dental  thing.  It  was  the  scheduled  result  of 
the  policy  we  are  now  using  against  infla 
tion.  for  it  is  through  a  recession  such  as  we 
are  now  experiencing  that  monetary  policy 
works. 

A  further  contradiction  in  the  budget 
prospect  will  now  be  obvious.  The  budget 
deficit,  as  currently  projected,  assumes  an 
expansion  in  real  output  in  calendar  year 
1983  of  5.8  percent.  But  if  inflation  is  to  be 
controlled,  the  monetary  policy  will  have  to 
be  sufficiently  restrictive  so  as  to  deny  any 
considerable  expansion  in  output.  Perhaps, 
as  in  these  last  months,  it  will  require  a  con- 
traction in  output.  (Inflation  is  not  a  one- 
time thing  that,  once  extruded  from  the 
system,  is  like  some  poison  gone  for  good.) 
The  effect  of  the  restrictive  money  policy 
that  the  deficit  requires  will,  in  turn,  cut 
down  on  tax  revenues  and  increase  pay- 
ments under  the  various  entitlement  pro- 
grams—and thus  increase  the  deficit.  There 
is  nothing  hypothetical  about  this  prospect. 
It  is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  Britain 
as  the  British  government  has  followed 
similar  budget  policies  with  a  similar  reli- 
ance on  monetary  policy.  Economics  is  not  a 
compassionate  thing.  It  does  not  deal  gently 
with  those  who  pursue  such  basically  con 
tradictory  policies. 

A  recession  has  a  restraining  effect  on 
spending  in  general  and  thus  on  prices.  Bu*. 
monetary  policy  also  has  a  more  specific 
effect  on  those  industries  that  are  particu 
larly  dependent  on  borrowed  money— what 
are  coming  to  be  called  the  credit-sensitive 
industries.  Thus  it  works  generally  on  the 
auto  industry  by  causing  fewer  people  to 
buy  cars.  But  it  has  a  more  specific  effect  by 
cutting  back,  through  high  interest  rates, 
on  lending  for  the  purchase  of  cars.  It  also 
raises  the  cost  of  credit  to  dealers  and  thus 
the  cost  of  carrying  inventory,  with  the  fur- 
ther effect  of  putting  some  out  of  business. 
These  effects  we  shall  continue  to  have  so 
long  as  we  are  forced  by  deficit  financing  to 
rely  on  monetary  policy  to  dampen  infla- 
tion—for that,  to  repeat,  is  the  way  it  works. 
There  is  a  similar  selective  effect  on  the 
other  credit-sensitive  industries.  Reduced 
demand  from  the  recession  acts  against 
farm  prices  in  general,  with  ancillary  and 
highly  visible  effects  on  the  farm  equipment 
industry.  The  policy  similarly  singles  out 
the  housing,  construction,  and  real  estate 
industries,  and  small  business  in  general, 
where  the  failure  rate  last  year  reached  the 
highest  level,  one  year  excepted,  since  the 
Great  Depression.  This  is  the  way  monetary 
policy  is  working  and  is  meant  to  work. 
These  are  the  consequences  we  must  expect 
if  budget  deficits  require  a  continued  reli- 
ance on  monetary  policy  as  the  alternative 
to  severe  inflation. 

We  have  heard  much  from  liberals  and 
the  trade  unions  of  the  effect  of  monetary 
policy  on  employment— of  the  social  cruelty 
of  a  policy  that  works  by  making  unemploy- 
ment the  restraining  influence  on  wages, 
and  that,  at  the  most  optimistic,  promises 
unemployment  in  the  range  of  8  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  (It  would  be  much  less  pain- 
ful to  have  a  direct  restraint  on  wages 
rather  than  the  sanguinary,  indirect  re- 
straint of  the  present  monetary  policy. )  But 
the  cruelty  of  the  policy  extends  also  to  car 
dealers,  home  builders,  construction  firms, 
merchants,  and  farmers.  This  is  small  busi- 
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ness;  most  small-business  people  are  Repub- 
licans; they  have  often  been  called  the  back- 
bone of  the  party.  No  one  can  accuse  this 
Administration  of  sparing  its  own. 

This  is  the  policy  and  punishment  that,  in 
the  absence  of  any  fiscal  restraint,  will  have 
to  be  continued  and  intensified  in  the 
months  ahead— the  policy  that  is  made  nec- 
essary, always  assuming  that  inflation  is  to 
be  contained,  by  the  deficits. 

There  are  three  further  consequences  of 
the  present  policy.  Pirst,  it  is  from  borrow- 
ing for  investment  that  we  get  improvement 
in  productivity.  High  interest  rates  squelch 
such  investment,  especially  by  smaller  en- 
terprises. The  recession  by  which  monetary 
policy  suppresses  inflation  also  has  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  productivity.  There  is  no 
mystery  as  to  why  this  should  be  so.  It  is 
when  business  is  expanding  and  firms  are 
operating  at  or  near  capacity  that  new  plant 
is  wanted  and  new  investment  made.  New 
plant  is  almost  always  more  efficient  than 
old.  The  years  of  high  interest  rates  have,  in 
virtually  all  countries,  been  years  of  low 
productivity  gains. 

A  continuation  of  the  monetary  policy 
that  the  prospective  large  deficits  will  re- 
quire will  also  have  a  deeply  damaging 
effect  on  the  international  financial  system. 
The  high  interest  rates  here  draw  funds 
from  the  other  industrial  countries.  In  de- 
fense, they  are  forced  to  raise  their  interest 
rates.  In  such  fashion  we  export  our  eco- 
nomic policy— including  the  associated  un- 
employment and  recession— to  our  friends 
abroad.  This  is  no  hypothetical  prospect:  in 
recent  weeks,  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  German  Chancellor,  the 
head  of  the  Bundesbank  in  Germany,  the 
President  of  Prance,  the  Belgian  I*rime  Min- 
ister, and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
have  all  expressed  deep  concern,  verging  on 
anguish,  over  our  policy.  Rarely  have  we 
promoted  such  unity.  If  our  policy  contin- 
ues, the  European  countries,  acting  through 
EKiropean  monetary  arrangements  now  in 
place,  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  control 
capital  outflows,  therewith  to  lower  their  in- 
terest laies  and  thus  get  control  over  their 
own  policy.  Pew  European  leaders  wish  to 
see  the  world  economic  system  broken  in 
two:  but  many  would  accept  it  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  disastrous  policies  that  Washing- 
ton's fiscal  policy  is  otherwise  forcing  upon 
them. 

Pinally,  the  deficits  now  in  prospect  and 
the  countering  monetary  action  make  non- 
sense of  the  tsdk  of  a  supply-side  econom 
ics— of  a  vigorous  expansion  in  the  economy 
unleashed  by  the  tax  cuts.  This  was  always 
an  exceptionally  dubious  design.  But  not 
even  the  most  ardent  advocates,  men  who 
have  shown  that  they  will  believe  anything, 
can  suppose  that  there  can  be  a  vigorous 
supply-side  expansion  in  combination  with 
tight  monetary  restraint  to  control  infla- 
tion. Those  who  so  suggest,  were  they  doc- 
tors, would  tell  an  obese  patient  with  a  large 
appetite  that  he  had  only  to  eat  a  great  deal 
more  in  order  to  grow  thin.  This  is  an  eco- 
nomics guided  not  by  what  is  right,  but  by 
what  people  looking  for  a  painless  life 
prefer  to  hear. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  it  is  no  case  for  the 
present  budget  that  governments  in  the 
past  deliberately  resorted  to  deficit-financ- 
ing. The  deficit-financing  of  the  Depression 
era  was  undertaken  when  prices  were  falling 
and  interest  rates  at  all-but-nominal  levels. 
The  massive  deflationary  tendencies  of  the 
time  allowed,  indeed  required,  both  an 
easier  monetary  policy  and  an  expansive 
fiscal  policy.  The  case  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
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son  tax  reductions  is  also  cited.  That  too 
was  a  time  of  nearly  stable  prices  and  of  low 
interest  rates:  and  with  the  tax  reduction  of 
that  time  also  went  pressure  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  lower  interest  rates.  No  lessons 
from  these  periods  are  applicable  to  a  time 
when  inflation  is  a  central  concern  and 
w'hen  fiscal  irresponsibility  enhances  the 
emphasis  on  monetary  policy. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  remedies— to  what 
needs  to  be  done.  I  shall  pass  over  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  social  and  other  civilian  ex- 
penditures. Much  ha£  been  said  about  this 
and  about  the  consequences.  This  expendi- 
ture, much  of  it  on  behalf  of  the  poorest  of 
our  people,  is  not  wasteful,  dishonest,  or  out 
of  control.  Rather,  it  is  the  expression  of 
compassion  and  concern  that  all  modern  in- 
dustrial states  have  manifested  for  the  least 
protected  of  their  citizens.  Our  expenditures 
for  this  purpose  have  not,  in  relative  terms, 
been  high;  in  relation  to  gross  national 
product  they  have  been  lower  than  those  of 
the  other  major  Industrial  countries  with 
the  exception  of  Japan.  It  is  such  expendi- 
ture that  has  tempered  the  rough  edges  of 
the  economic  system  and  helped  ensure  its 
survival.  Social  tranquility  is  not  less  impor- 
tant for  conservatives  than  for  liberals.  It 
serves  all. 

The  military  budget  does  call  for  com- 
ment and  action.  All  know  of  the  factors 
that  determine  its  scale;  some  of  them 
having  nothing  to  do  with  defense.  To  the 
calculation  of  military  need  is  added  what 
serves  bureaucratic  Interest,  what  serves  the 
competition  between  the  services,  and  what 
serves,  often  at  military  cost,  the  technical 
dynamic  of  gadgetry— the  belief  that  what- 
ever is  technically  more  arcane  is  always 
better.  To  this  is  added  the  large  influence, 
which  no  one  denies,  of  the  weapons  firms. 
Pinally  there  is  the  protection  that  comes 
from  political  fear.  In  this  day  and  age 
motherhood  can  be  criticized:  but  mention 
Russia  and  the  bravest  men,  politically 
speaking,  take  to  the  hills. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  military 
expenditures  at  their  present  and  projected 
levels  add  to  our  national  strength.  The  his- 
tory on  this  matter  is  persuasive.  During  the 
1970s  we  spent,  in  round  figures,  a  hundred 
billion  dollars  annually  on  the  defense  es- 
tablishment, for  a  total  for  the  decade  of 
roughly  a  thousand  billion  (in  constant  1976 
dollars).  Capital  in  this  magnitude  could  be 
used  for  arms;  it  could  l)e  used  for  private 
capital  investment;  it  could  not  be  used  for 
both.  If  an  appreciable  part  of  this  outlay 
had  gone  into  the  improvement  of  our  in- 
dustrial plant— as  it  would  have,  had  it  not 
been  requisitioned  by  the  government— no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  American  economy 
would  be  stronger  today.  And  from  this 
stronger  economic  position  would  have 
come,  in  turn,  the  economic  primacy  and  po- 
litical prestige  that  were  enjoyed  in  the 
early  years  following  World  War  II.  It  was 
economic,  not  military,  strength  on  which 
the  American  world  position  then  depended. 

There  is  striking  empirical  evidence  of  the 
industrial  effect  of  the  arms  race,  as  I  have 
argued  recently  in  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic 
Scientists.  In  modem  times  the  American 
competitive  position  has  declined,  specifical- 
ly in  relation  to  thai  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  We  are  not,  it  is  generally  believed, 
less  intelligent  than  the  Germans  or  Japa- 
nese. The  American  raw  material  and 
energy  base  is  not  less  good— indeed,  it  is  far 
better.  Germany  spends  more  per  capita  on 
social  services  than  does  the  United  States: 
Japan  does  not  spend  greatly  less.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
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have  been  using  their  capital  to  replace  old 
civilian  plant  and  build  new  and  better 
plant.  The  United  States  has  been  using 
much  more  of  its  capital  for  industrially 
limited  or  sterile  military  purposes. 

Through  the  1970s  the  United  SUtes  used 
from  5  to  8  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  for  military  purposes.  The  Germans 
during  this  decade  used  between  3  and  4 
percent— in  most  years  relatively  at>out  half 
as  much.  The  Japanese  in  these  ten  years 
devoted  less  than  1  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  annually  to  military  use. 
In  1977.  a  fairly  typical  year,  American  mili- 
tary spending  was  $441  per  capita:  that  of 
Germany  was  $252  per  capita:  that  of  Japan 
a  mere  $47  per  capita. 

It  was  from  the  capital  so  saved  and  in- 
vested that  a  substantial  share  of  the  civil- 
ian investment  came  which  brought  these 
countries  to  the  industrial  eminence  that 
now  so  successfully  challenges  our  own. 
Again  the  figures  are  striking.  Through  the 
1970s  our  investment  in  fixed  nonmilitary 
and  nonresdential  investment  ranged  from 
16.9  percent  of  gross  national  product  to  19 
percent.  That  of  Germany  began  where 
ours  reached  its  peak,  it  ranged  upward 
from  20.6  to  26.7  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  The  Japanese  range  in  these  years 
was  even  greater— from  31  percent  to  a  tow- 
ering 36.6  percent.  The  investment  in  im- 
provement of  civilian  plant  was  broadly  the 
reciprocal  of  what  went  for  weapons.  No  one 
looking  at  these  figures  can  doubt  that  our 
military  spending  has  been  at  cost  to  our  in- 
dustrial eminence  and  to  the  prestige  and 
influence  that  go  therewith.  Certainly  no 
one  looking  at  these  figures  from  the  past 
can  view  the  projected  increases  in  the  mili- 
tary budget  with  equanimity.  The  Adminis- 
tration itself  affirms  in  the  "Economic 
Report  of  the  President '"  that  these  in- 
creases will  be  at  cost  to  private  capital  for- 
mation. Is  it  really  sensible  to  sacrifice  our 
industrial  eminence  to  a  military  budget 
that  comprises  so  many  elements  so  slightly 
related  to  any  valid  national  concept  of  se- 
curity? Lurking  at  the  back  of  much  past 
defense  calculation  has  been  the  notion  that 
we  could  somehow  spend  the  Soviet  Union 
into  submission.  It  is  a  thought  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate,  if,  indeed,  we  ever  could. 

So.  by  all  means,  let  us  freeze  the  military 
budget  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Senator 
Emest  Hollings.  Let  us  then  have  a  serious 
look  for  savings— a  look  at  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  two  old  battleships,  museum 
pieces  both;  at  the  B-1  bomber  with  its  four 
or  five  years  of  useful  survival:  at  aircraft 
carriers  that  in  modem  conflict  would  have 
to  be  rushed  to  the  nearest  harbor  and 
might  not  make  it:  at  the  massive  overkill  in 
the  strategic  forces.  And  let  there  be  serious 
pressure  for  an  arms  control  agreement. 
(The  issues  here,  needless  to  say.  go  beyond 
economics  to  survival.)  The  military  budget 
has  a  highly  leveraged  relationship  to  the 
civilian  budget.  A  modest  reduction  in  mar- 
ginal military  gadgetry  frees  a  large  number 
of  dollars  for  civilian  need  or  for  covering 
the  deficit.  We  would  be  wise  to  use  this  le- 
verage to  the  full. 

However  vigorous  and  sustained  the  move- 
ment on  the  military  budget,  the  deficit,  or 
some  of  it,  will  remain.  That  means  taxes 
must  be  raised.  Let  there  be  no  flinching  at 
this  prospect;  and  let  there  be  no  doubt  on 
one  basic  and  indispensable  point.  Higher 
taxes  are  far  l>ett€r  for  the  economy  than 
higher  interest  rates.  Investment,  productiv- 
ity, and  economic  growth  are  consistent,  or 
can  be  made  consistent,  with  higher  taxes. 
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They  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  high  in- 
terest rates  which  are  the  alternative. 

There  should  be  prompt  repeal  of  the  cor- 
porate tax  concessions,  including  the  trans- 
fer of  tax  credits.  I  would  also  make  a 
strong  case  for  the  windfall  tax  on  gains 
from  oil  and  gas  deregulation.  But  the  obvi- 
ous and  practical  action  is  to  defer  the  tax 
reductions  schedule  for  this  coming  summer 
and  for  a  year  hence.  Nothing  would  have  a 
more  immediate  and  positive  effect.  There 
would  be  a  prompt  rally  in  the  stock 
market;  interest  rates  would  fall  and  bond 
prices  would  rise;  economic  activity  in  the 
credit-sensitive  industries  would  respond.  I 
am  never  sanguine  about  economic  predic- 
tions, including,  and  perhaps  especially,  my 
own.  This  one  I  make  with  a  confidence 
that  would  be  widely  shared. 

I  urge  two  final  points.  Let  us  be  very 
careful  about  any  action,  however  disguised 
by  rhetoric,  which  praises  local  responsibil- 
ity or  a  new  federalism  and  which  transfers 
costs  to  state  and  especially  to  local  govern- 
ments. All  public  action  must  take  account 
of  one  of  the  major  features,  one  can  say 
flaws,  of  the  American  fiscal  system.  The 
government  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
access  to  diverse  tax  sources  and  the  tenden- 
cy of  its  revenue  sources  to  keep  abreast  of 
inflation,  is  by  nature  one  of  the  best-fi- 
nanced units  of  government  anywhere  in 
the  world.  And,  over  the  last  half-century, 
nothing  has  been  so  persistently  evident 
and  so  grievously  underestimated  as  the 
costs  of  operating  the  modern  large  city  at 
any  tolerable  level  of  safety,  decency,  and 
compassion.  When  people  live  in  close  juxta- 
position, the  costs  of  government  go  up  ex- 
ponentially. And  they  go  up  on  a  tax  base 
that,  unlike  the  taxable  resources  of  the 
federal  government,  is  circumscribed.  We 
have  already  had,  in  the  last  budget,  a 
major  shift  in  fiscal  responsibility  from  the 
best-financed  unit  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment to  the  ones  In  the  greatest  inherent 
difficulty.  It  is  a  path  on  which  we  should 
proceed  no  farther.  So  to  proceed  will  not 
strengthen  local  govenunents;  it  will 
weaken  them.  The  new  federalism,  there  is 
little  doubt,  is  a  singularly  transparent 
device  for  shifting  public  costs  away  from 
the  personal  and  corporate  income  tax  bases 
of  the  federal  government,  with  the  particu- 
lar incidence  on  the  affluent,  to  the  more 
regressive  sales  and  property  tax  bases  of 
states  and  localities. 

Mr.  David  Stockman,  with  admirable 
candor,  said  last  year  that  the  concept  of 
supply-side  economics  and  its  associated 
rhetoric  were  a  cover  for  the  reduction  of 
income  taxes  in  the  upper  brackets.  That 
conservatives  should  seek  a  reduction  in  the 
upper-income  tax  brackets  is  not  remarka- 
ble; no  less  than  liberals,  conservatives  have 
their  constituency.  What  is  not  forgivable  is 
that  conservatives  should  disguise  their  pur- 
poses behind  supply-side  or  new  federalist 
rhetoric.  Plain  speech  is  proper  to  people  of 
all  political  faiths. 

Conservatives  especially  should  not  accept 
the  deficit  in  its  prospective  magnitude. 
There  is  room  for  ideological  difference  on 
how  public  services  should  be  financed. 
There  is  no  room  for  difference  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  it  should  be  financed. 
Deficits  on  the  scale  now  projected  effec- 
tively remove  all  freedom  of  economic 
action  and  commit  the  government  to  a 
monetary  policy  that  we  are  learning— as 
the  British  have  learned— is  painfully  re- 
pressive and  potentially  disastrous.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate'Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  11,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record, 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  12 
8:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2133,  providing 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  Mount 
St.   Helens  national  volcanic  area  in 
Washington. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1483,  making  the  U.S.  Government 
liable  for  damages  to  residents  and 
participants  arising  from  the  fallout 
from  certain  atmospheric  tests,  estab- 
lishing an  advisory  panel  to  study  the 
adverse  health  effects,  and  transfer- 
ring from  the  Department  of  Energy 
all  functions  relating  to  research  re- 
garding the  health  effects  of  radiation 
on  human  beings  to  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Agency  Administration  on  S.  1483, 
making  the  U.S.  Government  liable 
for  damages  to  residents  and  partici- 
pants arising  from  the  fallout  from 
certain  atmospheric  tests,  establishing 
an  advisory  panel  to  study  the  adverse 
health  effects,  and  transferring  from 
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the  DejArtment  of  Energy  all  func- 
tions relating  to  research  regarding 
the  health  effects  of  radiation  on 
human  beings  to  the  Department  of 
Health  a*id  Human  Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Legal  Services  Corporation,  and 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion unifying  and  clarifying  the  prod- 
uct liability  tort  law. 

235  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
Closed  briefing  to  discuss  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  on  U.S.  defense 
programs  in  Thailand. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation  authorizing   funds   for   fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To    hold   hearings    to   examine   export 
lending  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  focusing  on  over- 
due payments  to  the  U.S.  government 
and  private  banks  by  Poland  and  other 
Soviet  bloc  nations. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  water  re- 
search and  development  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
with  regErd  to  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1983. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  office  of  Inspector  General  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporaton  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
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1983  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  Army.  Navy /Marine  Corps 
and  Air  Force  guard  and  reserve  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  programs. 

224  Russell  Building 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  CINC. 
Southwest  Asia/Rapid  Deployment 
Joint  Task  Force. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  ye;  r  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  further  discuss 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  those  programs  which  fall  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction,  focusing  on 
certain  spending  reductions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederic  V.  Malek,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  terrorist  and 
intelligence  activities  of  the  Cuban 
government,  focusing  on  the  Cuban 
threat  worldwide  with  special  focus  on 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Railroad  Financial  Assist- 
ance Program,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  effectiveness 
of    the    End    Stage    Renal    Disease 
(ESRD)    program,    focusing    on    the 
equity  and  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
spective reimbursement  rate  structure. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  S.  2036,  H.R.  5320. 
and  H.R.  5461,  bills  providing  for  State 
and  local  employment  and  training  as- 
sistance programs,  and  on  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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1:30  p.m. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority,  focusing  on  report 
from  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  edu- 
cation block  grant  programs.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  focusing  on  fossil 
energy,    conservation    and    renewable 
energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Air  Force  tactical 
programs. 

212  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans,  International  Op- 
erations, and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
Open  and  closed  hearings  on  United 
States  and  Soviet  civil  defense  pro- 
grams. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Sut)Com- 
mittee 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Rayburn  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  general 
administration,  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1929.  proposed 
Comprehensive    Smoking    Prevention 
Education  Act  of  1981. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independeni  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharmg 
(New  York  City  loan  program). 

1318  Dirk.sen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  impact 
aid.  vocational  and  adult  education,  li- 
braries and  learning  resources  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
capacity,  distribution  and  status  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  18S4.  permitting 
Indian  tribes  to  enter  certain  agree- 
ments for  the  disposition  of  tribal  min- 
eral resources. 

357  Russell  Building 
11:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
James  L.  George,  of  Maryland,  to  l)e 
Assistant  Director.  Bureau  of  Multilat- 
eral Affairs.  Robert  T.  Grey.  Jr..  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Director,  and 
Norman  Terrell,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Director.  Bureau  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Control,  all  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  handicapped  re- 
search programs.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority,  focusing  on  entitle- 
ment programs  and  controllability  of 
the  budget. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
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MARCH  17 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  Air  Force  tactical 
programs. 

212  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

2175  Rayburn  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983   for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Agricultural 
Stabilization   and   Conservation   Serv- 
ice.   Commodity    Credit    Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, Department  of  Agriculture. 
1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Commerce. 
235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempt- 
ing certain  employers  from  withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income      Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  student 
financial  assistance,  student  loan  in- 
surance, higher  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, higher  education  facilities  loan 
and  insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
educational  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities overseas.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority,  focusing  on  tax  ex- 
penditures. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration s  tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  proposal  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  Wichita  and  Caddo 
Indian  judgment  funds  awarded  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  holding  hearings  on  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  the  Caribbean 
baain  initiative. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  holding  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.  Fund 
for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Second- 
ary Education  (FIPSE).  and  education 
statistics.  Department  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  recume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  focusing  on  nu- 
clear energy,  other  than  breeder  reac- 
tor programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407,  Capitol 
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MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m.' 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  conser- 
vation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  setting  forth 
recommended  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority,  focusing  on  defense 
programs. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 231,  providing  for  an  inventory  of 
U.S.  assets,  to  estimate  their  market 
value,  identify  which  are  unneeded 
and  can  be  sold,  and  recommend  legis- 
lative and  administrative  actions  to 
streamline  the  liquidation  process. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities   of   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor  on  S.  2036.  H.R. 
5320.  and  H.R.  5461.  bills  providing  for 
State  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  programs,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service.  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  Office  of  Transportation.  Ag- 
ricultural Cooperative  Service,  and  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Research  Service, 
and  the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Administration. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
on  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion.   I 

I     .  235  Russell  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings,  in  closed  session,  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775,  making 
the  Federal  Government  liable  for 
constitutional  torts  and  generally  the 
exclusive  defendant  in  all  tort  suits  in- 
volving Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
1  5110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m.     I 
Appropriations 

Labor.    HHS.    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  special 
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institutions.  Howard  University,  de- 
partmental management  (salaries  and 
expenses),  and  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.  Department  of  Education. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministrations  tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Sul)Committee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  productivity  in  the 
American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  focusing  on 
energy  research,  inertial  confinement 
fusion,  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards,  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  ad- 
ministrations  tax  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

S-407.  Capitol 

MARCH  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    National 
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Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  natural  gas 
policy  and  regulatory  matters,  includ- 
ing related  proposals  modifying  exist- 
ing law. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and  the 
Human  Nutrition  Information  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Economic  and 
Statistical  Analysis. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  weather  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  relating  to  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983   for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  to  discuss  natural 
gas  policy  and  regulatory  matters,  in- 
cluding  related   proposals   modifying 
existing  law. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for  the 
Helsinki  Commission.  Board  for  Inter- 
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national  Broadcasting.  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  International  Communication 
Agency. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2094.  proposed 
Reciprocal  Trade  and  Investment  Act. 
and  other  related  measures. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service's  taxpayer  assist- 
ance programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  New  Federalism. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education.  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Rural  Development 
Policy.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  inter- 
national organizations.  International 
Communication  Agency,  and  the 
Chrysler  Loan  Board. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Sul>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 


-b 
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fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  capacity,  distribution  and  status  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1932  and  H.R. 
2098,  bills  establishing  an  Office  of  In- 
spector General  in  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Justice,  and  Treas- 
ury and  in  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  and  on  other  related 
measures. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  review  the 
general  agricultural  outlook,  and  to 
review  the  overall  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Department  of  Transportation. 
235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  operation  of 
U.S.  payment  systems. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MARCH  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  au- 
thorizations   for    the    safe    drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


I 
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I  MARCH  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mfttee 
To   hold    oversight    hearings   to   review 
budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  energy  conservation   programs  of 
the  Department   of  Energy,   focusing 
on  State  grant,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  solar  energy  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Pood  for 
Peace  program  (Public  Law  480). 
Office  of  International  Cooperation 
and  Development,  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  and  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  health  aspects  of  teenage  sexual  ac- 
tivity. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fis<al  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works    , 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation Act  (Public  Law  95-192). 

324  Russell  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
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MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m." 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  and  Naval  petro- 
leum reserves  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of     the     National     Highway     Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1775.  making 
the    Federal    Government    liable    for 
constitutional  torts  and  generally  the 
exclusive  defendant  in  all  tort  suits  in 
volving  Government  employees  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  health  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  proposed 
authorizations   for   the  safe   drinking 
water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1724.    proposed    Federal    Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Antifraud  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, to  review  budget  proposals  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  In- 
spector General,  and  agricultural  as- 
pects of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  workers 
in  the  private  sector. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  and  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committe 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 


March  10,  1982 

posed  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association,  and 
Conrail. 

S- 128,  Capitol 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  indirect  costs  and  con- 
tract provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  93-638). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    railroad 
safety  program.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

235  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  810,  prescrib- 
ing a  system  of  user  fees  to  be  levied 
on     commercial     transportation     on 
inland  waterway  projects;  amendment 
No.   32   thereto,   expediting  the   con- 
struction of  inland  waterway  projects, 
and  assuring  that  the  users  of  such 
projects  repay  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  such  works;  amendment  No. 
637,  clarifying  the  intent  of  the  bill, 
and  related  measures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Pro- 
grams, Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review- 
current  funding  status  of  programs  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  and 
to  receive  testimony  from  congression- 
al witnesses. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor,    HHS,    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  tribal- 
ly  controlled  community  college  pro- 
gram. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  productivity  in 
the  American  economy. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
current  funding  status  of  programs  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  20 


9:00  a.m. 
Appi;ppriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sul)Commlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prot>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation      authorizing      funds     for 
health  programs  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Busiiness  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
assistance  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.    HHS.    Education,    and    Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
APRIL  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

S-146.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 


3930, 

posed  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982 
for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  Amtrak. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1889.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  insti- 
tution to  promote  international  peace 
and  resolution  of  international  con- 
flict. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
functions  of  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  related 
programs. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  promoting  volunta- 
rism in  America. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  and  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration (OSHA),  and  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  departmental  man- 
agement services,  and  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Department  of  Labor. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

'Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
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posed  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

I  APRIL  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

1318  DirkseaBuilding 


1 


APRIL  27 
9:00  a.r 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
office  of  the  Federal  Inspector,  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System. 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  and 
related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  under  its  legislative 
jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

I  APRIL  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Sut)committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
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plemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.     HHS.     Education,     and     Related 

Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro 

grams   of   the   Department   of   Labor. 

Health   and   Human   Services.   Educa 

tion.  and  related  agencies, 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 

9:00 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossil 
research  and  development  and  fossil 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

I  1318  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m.    I 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  provid- 
ing for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  nonsporting  handguns,  manda- 
tory sentences  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  committing  a  felony,  and  preclear- 
ance  procedure  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  any  handgun. 

Room  to  be  announced 
•  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub 
committee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  extended 
family. 

I  4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m.  | 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982  on  cer- 
tain transportation  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  AMVETS 
legislative  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Room  to  be  announced 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS.  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Educa- 
tion, and  related  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  Congressional  and  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982  for 
certain  transportation  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  3 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Labor,    HHS.    Education,    and    Related 

Agencies  Subcommittee 
"  To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  F>ublic  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
conunittee's  jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  certain  programs  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  HHS,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  testimony 
from  congressional  witnesses  on  pro- 
posed budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1983  for  certain  programs  under  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  and  the 
'  Office  of  Surface  Mining.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  territo- 
rial affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  resume  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing   funds    for    programs    which    fall 
under  its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  territorial  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropirations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  I*ublic  Worl« 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of   Indian   education   pro- 
grams. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation    of    Indian    education 
programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  24 

10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sut)commit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  receive  testimony  from  public  wit- 
nesses on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  subcommittee's  juris- 
diction. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

.  4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  9 

9:30  a.m.' 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  spe- 
cial magistrates  to  serve  each  Indian 
reservation  over  which  the  United 
States  exercises  criminal  jurisdiction 
under  existing  law. 

I  6226  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 
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CANCELLATIONS 


MARCH  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3731.  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time,  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribution  of  Indian  judg- 
ment funds,  within  1  year  after  appro- 
priation: to  be  followed  by  a  business 
meeting,  to  consider  those  matters  and 
programs  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  fall  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  with  a  view 
toward  submitting  its  views  and  budg- 
etary recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  by  March  15. 

424  Russell  Building 


APRIL  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  social 
support  systems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Timothy  M.  Dolan, 
priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  currently  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  Washington,  D.C..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

■We  will  use  this  morning  Bishop 
John  Carroll's  "Prayer  for  Civil  Au- 
thorities" of  November  10,  1791: 

We  pray  Thee,  O  God  of  might, 
wisdom,  and  justice!  through  whom 
authority  is  rightly  administered,  laws 
are  enacted,  and  judgment  decreed, 
assist  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit  of  counsel 
and  fortitude  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  his  administration 
may  be  conducted  in  righteousness, 
and  be  eminently  useful  to  Thy 
people. 

Let  the  light  of  Thy  divine  wisdom 
direct  the  deliberations  of  Congress, 
and  shine  forth  in  all  the  proceedings 
and  laws  framed  for  our  rule  and  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  they  may  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  the  promotion 
of  national  happiness,  and  may  per- 
petuate to  us  the  blessing  of  equal  lib- 
erty. 

We  pray  for  all  judges,  magistrates, 
and  other  offidfers  who  are  appointed 
to  guard  our  political  welfare,  that 
they  may  be  enabled,  by  Thy  powerful 
protection,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  respective  stations  with  honesty 
and  ability. 

We  recormnend  likewise,  to  Thy  un- 
bounded mercy,  all  our  fellow  citizens, 
that  they  may  be  blessed  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  sanctified  in  the  observance 
of  Thy  law;  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served in  union,  and  in  that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  and, 
after  enjoying  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  be  admitted  to  those  which  are 
eternal.  Amen. 


FATHER  TIMOTHY  MICHAEL 
DOLAN 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  guest  chaplain  this  morning  is 
Father  Timothy  Michael  Dolan  who 
was  born  and  raised  in  St.  Louis,  and 
now  is  a  priest  of  that  archdiocese.  He 
is  currently  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
American  Catholic  history  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  here  in 
Washington.  He  gave  the  "Prayer  for 
Civil  Authorities"  composed  by  John 
Carroll,  the  first  bishop  of  our  coun- 
try, in  November  1791. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PROPOSED    CUTBACKS    IN    FED- 
ERAL STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
talk  about  student  aid,  we  generally 
have  been  talking  about  major  univer- 
sities, graduate  schools,  and  many 
people  have  felt,  schools  in  the  North- 
eastern part  of  the  country. 

I  met  this  week  with  the  eight  public 
4-year-school  colleges  in  Mississippi, 
Alcorn  State  University,  Delta  State 
University,  Jackson  State  University, 
Mississippi  State  University.  Mississip- 
pi University  for  Women,  Mississippi 
Valley  State  University,  University  of 
Mississippi,  and  University  of  South- 
em  Mississippi. 

Every  one  of  these  schools  have  indi- 
cated they  will  be  devastated  if  the 
Reagan  cuts  on  student  aid  go 
through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  every  section  of  the 
country  universities,  colleges,  and  stu- 
dents are  all  counting  on  this  U.S. 
Congress  to  reject  the  proposed  cuts 
of  this  administration. 


The  United  States  invested  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  effort  and  pres- 
tige into  designing  and  constructing  a 
framework  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  Camp  David  process 
brought  together  Israel  and  Egypt  at 
the  negotiating  table.  While  the  proc- 
ess of  creating  a  lasting  and  compre- 
hensive peace  treaty  has  been  slow 
and  frustrating,  the  process  is  going 
on  and  Egypt  and  Israel  are  not  shoot- 
ing at  each  other. 

The  Camp  David  peace  process 
would  be  stronger  and  more  durable  if 
other  nations  in  the  region  agreed  to 
it.  Recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel 
cannot  be  a  large  price  to  pay  for  an 
end  to  the  bloodshed  that  has  en- 
gulfed the  region.  We  should  use  what 
leverage  we  have  to  bring  other  coun- 
tries into  the  process.  Military  arms 
sales  seems  to  me  to  be  about  the  best 
leverage  we  have. 

Obviously,  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  prevented  the  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  And  prompt 
action  on  this  legislation  will  bar  the 
sale  of  Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan.  Al- 
though there  are  no  other  plans  that  I 
know  of  to  sell  arms  that  would  be 
prohibited  by  this  legislation,  there  is 
no  telling  with  what  countries  we  may 
now  be  negotiating  for  the  sale  of 
arms. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  based  on 
eliminating  strife  throughout  the 
world.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
than  through  bolstering  the  Camp 
David  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


LEGISLATION        TO        PROHIBIT 

CERTAIN    FOREIGN    MILITARY 

SALES 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  foreign  military  sales 
to  countries  in  the  Middle  East  that 
refuse  to  endorse  the  Camp  David 
peace  process.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 


YOUNGSTOWN  -  WARREN  -  ASHTA 
BULA  AREA   DOES  SOMETHING 
ABOUT  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Ms.  OAXAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  commend  some  of  my  fellow 
citizens  of  Ohio  for  a  creative  and  in- 
novative effort  to  break  the  deadly 
cycle  of  recession  and  inflation.  If 
anyone  has  any  doubt  that  high  inter- 
est rates  and  the  tyranny  of  the  prime 
rate  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  present 
recession,  then  I  invite  them  to  look  at 
Ohio. 

Like  my  own  district  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  Mahoning  County  and 
Trumbull  County  of  northern  Ohio 
are  among  the  most  economically  de- 
pressed areas  in  the  Nation,  due  to  de- 
clining steel  production,  the  closing  of 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tire  factories,  and  other  industries  re- 
lated to  auto  production,  and  a  con- 
struction industry  that  is  at  a  stand- 
still. 

I  want  to  applaud  a  public-spirited 
group  of  citizens  from  the  Youngs- 
town-Warren-Ashtabula  area  in  Ohio 
for  deciding  to  do  something  about 
this  situation.  I  also  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  in  the  House,  Congress- 
man Lyle  Williams,  for  the  support 
and  encouragement  he  gave  to  this  re- 
markable experiment,  better  known  as 
the  12.9  Campaign. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Auto  Dealers 
Association  of  Northeastern  Ohio, 
after  reflecting  on  the  sad  state  of 
their  current  sales,  approached  their 
local  banks  about  a  temporary  "am- 
nesty" in  interest  rates  on  loans  for 
new  autos.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
all  of  the  local  commercial  banks 
agreed  to  the  experiment,  and  a  deal 
was  struck:  For  3  weeks  the  banks 
agreed  to  finance  auto  loans  at  a  36- 
month  rate  of  12.9  percent  and  a  4- 
year  rate  of  14  percent,  a  considerable 
reduction  from  the  current  prime  rate 
of  16.5  percent.  Thirteen  local  banks 
participated  in  the  amnesty.  Eighty 
local  auto  dealerships  participated. 
The  experiment  began  on  March  1, 
and  today,  the  Auto  Dealers  Associa- 
tion announced  that  the  banks  had 
agreed  to  extend  the  period  for  1 
week.  Their  car  sales  quadrupled. 


ELECTRONIC  AND  COMPUTER 
TECHNICIAN  TRAINING  INCEN- 
TIVE GRANTS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  legis- 
lation to  help  relieve  the  country's  se- 
rious shortage  of  electronic  and  com- 
puter technicians  by  stimulating  the 
training  of  80,000  new  technicians  an- 
nually through  a  partnership  of  indus- 
try and  government.  Although  unem- 
ployment is  high,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment reports  a  wide  range  of  opportu- 
nities for  electronic  technicians,  com- 
puter programers,  and  operators. 
These  skilled  jobs  remain  unfilled  be- 
cause our  vocational  education  system 
is  falling  behind  recent  technological 
advances  in  the  job  market.  Little  or 
no  investment  has  been  made  in  the 
last  decade  in  high  technology  pro- 
grams such  as  robotics,  fiber  optics, 
laser  technology,  and  computer-assist- 
ed design  and  manufacturing.  Even 
the  news  from  Silicon  Valley  is  bad. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Useem,  of  Northeastern 
University,  notes  in  her  recen*.  study. 
"Education  and  High  Technology  In- 
dustry: The  Case  of  Silicon  Valley": 

If  schooling  in  Silicon  Valley  is  any  exam- 
ple, the  "new  industrial  revolution"  may 
unfold  a  bit  more  slowly  and  unevenly  than 
anyone  thought. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the 
Nation's  shortage  of  engineers.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  Fred  Bucy,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Texas  In- 
struments, Inc.: 

The  electronics  industry  normally  re- 
quires four  technicians  for  every  three  engi- 
neers or  scientists.  .  .  .  The  demand  for 
technicians  today  is  even  greater  than  the 
demand  for  engineers  in  this  industry,  and 
this  trend  will  continue  throughout  this 
decade  and  into  the  1990's. 

The  Department  of  Labor  projected 
a  demand  for  1.4  million  new  electron- 
ic and  computer  technicians  over  the 
next  10  years,  even  before  the  recent 
growth  in  military  spending. 

Without  an  increase  in  training  op- 
portunities, American  companies  will 
be  forced  to  look  abroad  for  expansion 
opportunities.  This  export  of  jobs  can 
be  avoided,  if  we  heed  the  advice  re- 
cently offered  by  three  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  professors  to  the 
Joint  EJconomic  Committee,  as  part  of 
a  study  of  the  semiconductor  industry: 

Our  government's  education  task  should 
be  seen  broadly,  .  .  .  We  must  go  beyond 
expanding  the  supply  of  engineers  and 
physicists;  we  must  give  all  citizens  more  of 
the  technical  skills  they  will  need  to  live  in 
a  new  age. 

The  vocational  education  system, 
working  in  close  partnership  with  in- 
dustry, is  well  suited  to  meet  this  task. 

To  encourage  this  partnership,  I  am 
introducing  the  Electronic  and  Com- 
puter Technician  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Incentives  Grants  Act.  The  act 
will  offer  each  State  an  opportunity  to 
expand  electronics  and  computer  tech- 
nician training  through  an  increase  in 
Federal  support,  contingent  upon 
State  and  industry  coiiunitments. 
Each  State's  allocation  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  existing  formula  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.  '  Initial 
grants  will  be  limited  to  States  which 
commit  at  least  2  percent  of  their  ex- 
isting vocational  education  basic  grant 
funds  to  programs  funded  under  this 
act.  Second  year  grants  will  be  limited 
to  States  making  a  4-percent  commit- 
ment. Beyond  the  second  year,  a  6-per- 
cent contribution  will  be  required.  To 
assure  strong  industry  participation 
and  the  relevance  of  the  training  to 
real  job  opportunities,  programs  will 
be  required  to  receive  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  their  proposed  budgets  from 
the  computer  and  electronics  industry. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  vocational  education  system 
will  take  a  major  step  toward  produc- 
ing more  workers  with  the  skills  re- 
quired by  these  rapidly  evolving  indus- 
tries. The  jobs  are  waiting.  With  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  workers  are  on 
the  way. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  16,  1982,  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4326,  SMALL 
BUSINESS  INNOVATION  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  until  mid- 
night, Tuesday,  March  16,  1982,  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4326)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  small,  inno- 
vative firms  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize 
Federal  research  and  development  as  a 
base  for  technological  innovation  to 
meet  agency  needs  and  to  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  DALLAS- 
FORT  WORTH  METROPLEX 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  unem- 
ployment Is  now  spreading  into  areas 
generally  considered  to  be  recession 
proof. 

I  represent  a  district  in  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  metroplex  and  it  is  not  ex- 
actly the  boom  area  it  was  before  the 
recession.  Unemployment  in  the  area 
rose  from  3.9  percent  in  December  to 
5.4  percent  in  January. 

At  the  General  Motors  plant,  which 
is  located  in  my  district,  900  of  its 
4,500-person  work  force  were  perma- 
nently laid  off  in  December.  Another 
3,000  have  been  off  the  job  for  5  of  the 
first  9  weeks  of  1982.  And  just  3  days 
after  returning  from  a  2-week  layoff 
recently,  those  3,000  were  told  they 
would  be  out  of  work  the  week  of 
March  22. 

Braniff  Airlines,  another  major  em- 
ployer in  the  area,  employed  15,000 
workers  2  years  ago.  Now,  only  9,500 
of  those  original  15,000  still  have  a 
job.  And  those  lucky  enough  to  be 
working  recently  were  forced  to  defer 
50  percent  of  their  salaries  for  1  week 
or  lose  their  jobs. 

Braniff  is  facing  such  serious  cash- 
flow problems  that  its  continuation  is 
not  at  all  certain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unemployment  has 
climbed  to  8.8  percent  nationwide  and 
all  indications  are  that  the  picture  will 
get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  Any 
claims  by  the  Reagan  administration 
that  the  recession  is  localized  in  a  few 
areas  fly  in  the  face  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  my  district  and  in  other  sun- 
belt areas.  Interest  rates  must  come 
down  and  they  must  stay  down.  And  if 


the  President  cannot  tear  himself 
away  from  his  economic  policy  that 
does  not  work,  then  he  needs  to  yield 
to  Congress  and  let  us  bring  this  situa- 
tion under  control. 


U.S.  TERRITORIES  HEADING 
FOR  ANOTHER  LOSS 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
territories  may  be  heading  toward  an- 
other loss.  This  time  a  loss  in  standing, 
which  I  fear  can  lead  to  a  loss  in  recog- 
nition and  eventually  programs. 

We  have  learned  that  in  a  recent 
effort  to  economize  at  the  Department 
of  Education  under  Public  Law  95-134, 
the  territories  are  being  removed  from 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  State  and  local  educational  pro- 
grams all  the  way  down  to  the  discre- 
tionary funds  initiative  program. 

At  that  level,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  terri- 
tories will  be  buried.  After  tlie  Depart- 
ment level,  you  come  down  to  divi- 
sions, below  that  there  are  sections. 
Under  each  section  are  chapters.  The 
territories  will  be  in  chapter  2,  as  one 
of  the  operations  thereunder.  And 
there  we  will  remain  buried  unless  the 
Director  has  a  change  of  heart. 

I  am  submitting  a  letter  that  our 
Territorial  Caucus  wrote  to  Secretary 
Bell  on  this  issue  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  8.  1982. 
Hon.  Terrel  H.  Bell. 

Secretary  of  Education,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  understand  that 
through  our  efforts  to  achieve  greater  fiscal 
economy  by  consolidating  under  P.L.  95-134, 
the  territories  stand  to  lose  our  voice  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  We  have  learned 
that  by  consolidating,  we  are  being  removed 
from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  State  and  Local  Educational  Programs 
all  the  way  down  to  the  Discretionary 
Funds  Initiative  Program,  a  Chapter  2  oper- 
ation in  a  section  of  a  division  of  the  De- 
partment. This  organizational  shift  effec- 
tively buries  the  territories. 

The  territories  need  access  on  a  policy- 
making level  within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Although  we  have  consolidated,  the 
programs  covering  us  are  dispersed.  Our  in- 
sular area  programs  will  not  function  with- 
out the  access  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 
This  access,  and  consequently  our  educa- 
tional programs,  is  already  fizzling  out 
under  the  Department's  reorganizational 
plans. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  you  to  keep  ter- 
ritorial responsibility  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  State  and  Local  Edu- 
cational Programs.  Your  favorable  consider- 
ation of  our  request  is  crucial  to  the  survival 
of  the  territorial  education  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Antonio  Won  Pat. 

Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Insular  Affairs. 
Ron  de  Lugo. 
Chairman,  Territorial  Caucus. 

POFO  SUNIA. 


A  GRIM  PICTURE 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
national  statistics  on  unemployment 
were  grim  for  many  people  in  this 
country,  but  for  those  of  us  in  Indiana 
they  were  considerably  worse.  In  my 
own  district,  where  I  represent  12 
counties,  many  of  them  semirural, 
only  one  had  less  than  double-digit  un- 
employment, going  as  high  in  several 
counties  as  17,  18,  19,  and  20  percent 
of  our  people  out  of  work.  As  we  all 
know,  these  kinds  of  statistics  do  not 
represent  the  entire  reality  of  the  rap- 
idly eroding  incomes  of  people  on  our 
farms  and  in  our  small  businesses,  as 
well  as  in  our  factories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  my  area 
have  by  and  large  been  very  patient 
and  supportive  of  the  administration 
in  waiting  to  see  if,  in  fact,  a  new  kind 
of  policy  could  dramatically  make  a 
difference  in  this  country.  They  were 
willing  to  let  the  promise  stand.  They 
were  willing  to  hear  the  promise  and 
see  if  it  would  work,  but  I  find  consid- 
erable growing  disenchantment  with 
what  has  become  very  clearly  a  very 
tight  monetary  policy,  very  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  very  high  deficits  that 
were  wholly  unexpected  by  the  people 
in  my  area. 

Regrettably,  the  recent  budget  and 
the  projections  for  the  next  4  years  do 
not  show  any  kind  of  real  improve- 
ment on  the  deficit  question.  There- 
fore, it  is  imperative  and  incumbent 
upon  us  in  Congress  that  we  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  we  develop  a  co- 
alition along  bipartisan  lines  that  can 
produce  a  budget  for  this  country  that 
will  project  clear-cut  reductions  in 
deficits  over  the  next  several  years 
and  will  also  address  the  critical 
human  needs  that  are  now  growing. 


know,  we  have  done  little,  if  anything, 
in  th;s  body. 

I  know  you  are  thinking  right  now, 
"This  freshman  here  does  not  under- 
stand how  things  work  around  here. " 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  farmers  do 
not  understand  how  things  work 
around  here  either,  and  they  are  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  They  need 
their  credit  right  now.  and  they  need 
lower  interest  rates  now.  Small  busi- 
nessmen of  northeastern  Indiana  do 
not  understand  how  things  work 
around  here;  they  need  action  now. 
Our  realtors,  builders,  and  auto  deal- 
ers need  action  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  to  end 
this  congressional  layoff,  recall  Con- 
gress, and  get  this  place  back  to  work. 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  GET  BACK 
TO  WORK  NOW 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
economists  will  say  today  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  economic  recovery 
until  interest  rates  come  down.  They 
will  also  say  that  interest  rates  are  not 
coming  down  as  long  as  this  cloud  of 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  financial 
markets  as  to  what  this  Congress  is 
going  to  do  about  budget  deficits. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  also 
that  this  uncertainty  will  not  be  re- 
moved until  Congress  acts  on  the  1983 
budget.   Today.   Mr.  Speaker,   as  you 


WHY  NOT  CONSIDER 
SUBSTANTIVE  ISSUES  NOW? 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
meet  today  concluding  another  lal)ori- 
ous  week  of  doing  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness. I  think  it  might  be  well  to  review 
the  substantive  business  we  have  ac- 
complished in  the  House  so  far,  be- 
cause it  will  not  take  very  long. 

This  week  we  managed  to  accom- 
plish the  Potato  Research  and  Promo- 
tion Act.  That  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
substantive  business  done  by  this 
House  this  week.  You  are  quoted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  paper  as  saying  that 
antibusing,  for  instance,  is  a  bill  that 
could  be  brought  to  the  calendar  im- 
mediately, and  will  be  delayed  until 
later  on  this  year.  Of  course,  I  suppose 
later  on  in  the  year  we  will  be  told 
that  we  just  do  not  have  the  time  and 
we  are  too  busy. 

I  begin  to  ask  on  the  questions  of 
the  budget,  the  question  on  busing, 
why  not  now?  Why  not  slip  some  real 
business  onto  the  House  Calendar,  or 
is  what  we  have  l)een  doing  the  best 
we  can  do?  If  so.  Congress  needs  some 
new  leadership. 


CONGRESS  MUST  SPEED  UP  ITS 
PROCESS  IN  DEALING  WITH 
THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  colleagues,  today  54  Members  of 
this  body  signed  a  letter  to  the  Speak- 
er asking  that  we  get  on  with  the  task 
at  hand  in  solving  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  this  country.  I  do  not  need 
to  spend  any  time  telling  the  Members 
about  those  problems,  such  as  high  in- 
terest rates,  unemployment,  that  are 
facing  us. 
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I  do  not  think  that  this  ought  to  be 
taken  in  a  partisan  sense.  There  cer- 
tainly is  rather.  I  think,  a  serious  cry 
here  for  urgency.  Every  day  this  Con- 
gress fails  to  deal  with  the  economic 
issues  facing  us  is  a  day  when  more 
farmers  have  to  put  their  farms  up  for 
auction  because  they  cannot  get  the 
money  to  plant  their  crops.  It  is  a  day 
when  more  small  businessmen  have  to 
go  and  file  bankruptcies  because  they 
cannot  stand  to  make  it  anymore  in 
this  economy. 

Certainly,  there  is  probably  enough 
blame  to  go  around  for  all  of  us  for 
the  reasons  we  have  the  economic 
problems  that  we  have  in  this  country 
today.  Certainly,  all  of  us  have  our 
concerns  and  reservations  about  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  President's  budget, 
but  If  we  are  to  be  an  equal  branch  of 
this  Federal  Government,  then  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  get  on  with  the  task 
at  hand,  to  start  solving  our  problems, 
because  if  we  do  not,  we  are  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  people  that  elected  us 
to  come  here. 

We  have  been  accused  of  being  a 
million-dollar  Congress.  If  we  do  not 
speed  up  the  process  of  dealing  and 
solving  these  problems,  I  tell  the 
Members  that  the  greatest  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  right  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  TAKE  SAME 
CUTBACKS  AS  IT  ASKS  AMERI- 
CAN PUBLIC  TO  TAKE 

(Mr.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
well  of  the  floor  today  to  talk  about 
something  that  happened  yesterday. 
For  the  first  time  in  anyone's  memory, 
this  House  refused  to  approve  the 
committee  funding  level.  It  was  pulled 
from  discussion  by  the  Democratic 
leadership,  pulled  largely  because  of 
an  effort  by  myself  and  another  fresh- 
man, Jim  Coyne. 

We  have  been  accused  of  stopping 
the  congressional  process,  doing  it  for 
grandstanding.  I  simply  want  to  make 
the  point  that  we  did  not  do  it  for 
grandstanding.  We  are  not  interested 
in  stopping  the  democratic  process, 
but  this  freshman  Republican  class  Is 
sincere  in  its  belief  that  if  we  are  going 
to  ask  our  constituents  to  pull  back, 
the  least  we  can  ask  of  this  body  is  not 
to  increase  funding  for  itself.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  too  much  to  ask. 

I  sincerely  implore  the  Democratic 
chairmanship  to  go  back,  take  another 
look,  ask  for  the  same  cutbacks  for 
ourselves  that  we  are  asking  of  the 
American  public. 


REPUBLICAN  MEMBERS  SHOULD 
COMPLAIN  TO  PRESIDENT  AS 
WELL  AS  TO  DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP 

( Mr.  *LE VITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
terested to  learn  that  some  50  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  the  other  side 
have  written  a  letter  to  you  asking  for 
more  action  on  the  floor.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  matters 
that  I  think  should  be  brought  to  the 
floor  for  action,  and  we  will  talk  about 
them  later  today,  but  I  wish  those 
Members  who  wrote  you  would  also 
send  a  copy  of  the  letter  at  least,  or 
maybe  a  special  letter  of  their  own,  to 
the  F>resident.  It  is  the  President's 
budget  that  has  $120  billion  of  deficit 
in  it,  and  if  they  are  concerned,  as 
most  of  us  are,  about  the  plight  of  the 
small  businessman,  the  plight  of  the 
small  farmer,  high  interest  rates  and  a 
high  deficit,  then  that  is  where  some 
action  needs  to  be  taken,  instead  of  in- 
transigency,  unwillingness  to  consider 
alternatives,  dismissing  out  of  hand 
other  options,  and  in  fact  they  are 
running  the  risk  about  their  com- 
plaints, of  being  called  sob  sisters. 

I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be 
called  sob  sisters  by  the  President  or 
anyone  else,  but  I  think  the  problems 
cannot  be  addressed  until  this  admin- 
istration is  willing  to  act  reasonably  on 
the  budget  deficit  that  they  have  pro- 
posed. 


ANTIHUSING    MEASURE    SHOULD 

BE        BROUGHT        TO        HOUSE 

FLOOR  IMMEDIATELY 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2.  the  other  body  passed  land- 
mark legislation  to  bring  balance  to 
the  use  of  court-ordered  busing. 

It  did  so  initially  in  September  by  a 
margin  of  60  to  39.  reaffirmed  its  deci- 
sion in  February  by  a  vote  of  59  to  38, 
and  after  months  of  consideration  it 
finally  passed  S.  951  by  a  vote  of  57  to 
37  earlier  this  month.  This  historic 
action  now  shifts  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  responsibility  to  con- 
sider action  to  limit  busing  as  well. 
Will  we  have  that  opportunity? 

S.  951  reached  the  Speaker's  table 
on  Thursday,  March  4.  This  is  1  week 
ago  today.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances a  Senate  bill  is  taken  from 
Speaker's  table  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  the  same  day  of  its 
arrival  or  no  later  than  the  following 
day.  Normal  circumstances  have  not 
been  followed  thus  far  with  S.  951.  It 
is  our  clear  duty  and  responsibility  to 
now  consider  the  Senate  action  not- 


withstanding our  own  earlier  passage 
of  H.R.  3462  as  a  means  to  authorize 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
first  step  in  this  process  is  timely  re- 
ferral of  S.  951  to  a  proper  committee. 

On  March  9,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  joined  me  in  deliver- 
ing a  letter  to  the  Speaker  to  an- 
nounce our  intention  to  introduce  a 
resolution  to  have  S.  951  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  brought  to  the 
House  floor  immediately  for  consider- 
ation. We  did  so  in  the  presence  of  in- 
formation that  S.  951  would  otherwise 
remain  at  the  Speaker's  table  for  an 
indefinite  period  and  the  will  of  the 
House  would  be  denied  by  one  individ- 
ual's control  over  a  measure  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  other 
body.  Such  inaction  we  said  would 
bring  discredit  upon  the  House  and 
the  democratic  process. 

It  has  now  been  reported  that  the 
Speaker  will  hold  the  bill  at  the  table 
until  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  asks  for  it.  While  there 
have  been  some  assurances  voiced  that 
the  bill  will  eventually  be  referred  to 
committee,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  bill  will  be  referred  any  time  soon, 
and  there  exists  the  strong  possibility 
that  the  bill  will  continue  to  languish 
at  the  Speaker's  table  for  some  time  to 
come  before  it  is  referred.  Therefore, 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
to  move  to  take  the  bill  from  the 
Speaker's  table. 

Therefore,  today  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Morn.),  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bafalis)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HtTBBARD)  join  me  in  the  introduction 
of  the  resolution  to,  we  trust,  provide 
a  fast  track  for  legislative  consider- 
ation and  we  believe  approval  of  the 
antibusing  provisions  in  S.  951. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  certain  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  which  will  be  made 
today,  we  will  conclude  the  legislative 
business  for  today,  and  the  House  will 
not  meet  tomorrow.  We  will  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday.  There  is  no  legisla- 
tive business  scheduled.  Tuesday,  the 
House  will  meet  at  noon  to  consider 
the  Private  Calendar  and  the  Special 
Consent  Calendar.  We  will  have  seven 
bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

They  are: 


H.R.  3260,  Hoboken  pier  bill; 
H.R.  2329,  U.S.  courts'  jurisdiction 
for  Cherokee  claims; 

H.R.  4491.  D.C.  sales  tax  exemption 
for  Capitol  Historical  Society; 

H.R.  3345.  technical  amendments  to 
United  States  Code,  title  35; 

H.R.  4468.  Secret  Service  zones  of 
protection; 

H.R.  4688.  Military  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  290.  to  reaffirm  to  the 
people  their  insurance  on  savings  de- 
posit accounts. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  will  meet 
at  3  p.m..  and  there  is  no  legislative 
business  scheduled.  We  will  ask  per- 
mission to  meet  at  10  o'clock  on 
Thursday  for  recorded  votes  on  sus- 
pension bills  debated  on  Tuesday. 

Any  further  program,  of  course,  will 
be  announced  later,  and  this  is  subject 
to  the  usual  reservations. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  a  request  would  be 
made   to   come   in   at    10   o'clock   on 
Thursday? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  that  recorded 
votes  on  suspensions  then  would  be 
postponed  from  Tuesday  until  Thurs- 
day? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  distinguished 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  share  my  concern  when 
I  looked  at  the  schedule  for  next  week, 
that  once  again  we  have  none  of  the 
substantive  legislation  that  this  House 
needs  to  accomplish  on  the  calendar 
for  next  week,  and  yet  we  are  gradual- 
ly coming  to  the  point  where  we  only 
have  a  few  weeks  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion left.  If  we  take  a  look  at  the 
schedule  as  proposed,  we  are  coming 
down  to  the  final  few  days  of  the  legis- 
lative session,  and  yet  this  week  we 
had  no  legislative  bills;  the  previous 
week  we  had  no  legislative  bills;  now, 
it  looks  as  though  next  week  is  going 
to  have  little  or  no  legislative  bills 
with  real  substance. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  No.  1,  Tuesday  is  Illinois 
primary  day.  One  could  say  that  is  a 
selfish  interest  on  the  leader's  part, 
but  it  has  been  rather  traditional  for 
some  of  the  significant  States  to  have 
this  day  off. 

Wednesday  is  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and 
I  do  not  need  to  go  into  a  long  disser- 
tation on  what  the  tradition  has  been. 
So  far  as  having  a  lot  of  legislative 
agenda,  I  think  the  most  important 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  come  to  grips  with 
the  budget.  The  continuing  resolution 
is  the  last  of  March.  My  personal  incli- 
nation is  to  get  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  and  appropriations 


bills  and  Clean  Air  Act,  and  maybe 
several  others,  and  I  am  not  altogeth- 
er sure  that  there  will  be  all  that 
much  more  on  the  legislative  platter 
that  this  gentleman  would  like  to  see 
enacted. 

That  does  not  say  that  because  we 
are  not  meeting  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  there  are  not  people  meet- 
ing very  seriously,  trying  to  pull  some 
threads  from  diversified  forces  around 
here  together  to  come  to  grips  with 
that  very  important  thing  called  the 
budget. 

So,  I  do  not  think  we  can  make  a 
judgment  of  the  effectiveness  of  what 
this  House  or  the  other  body  is  doing 
by  the  number  of  hours  we  actually 
spend  here  on  the  floor  as  distin- 
guished from  what  some  of  us  have  to 
do  behind  the  scenes,  off  the  floor,  to 
bring  something  substantial  here  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  question  I  think  arises  though, 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  those 
days  we  have  left  are  a  number  of  pri- 
mary days  as  well.  There  are  a  whole 
series  of  primary  days  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year  that  also  impact  on 
the  schedule,  let  alone  the  recesses 
that  we  have  scheduled. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  a  1- 
minute  speech,  the  Speaker  an- 
nounced that  later  on  in  the  year  we 
are  going  to  take  up  the  antibusing 
provisions  that  came  out  of  the 
Senate.  The  question  that  I  have  is. 
Why  not  take  it  up  now  when  we  do 
not  have  anything  on  the  schedule? 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  men- 
tioned on  the  floor,  we  have  got  the 
regulatory  reform  bill  up.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  probably  share  my 
concern  that  that  is  an  issue  we  ought 
to  be  debating.  If  they  are  in  the  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
could  not  be  scheduling  them  in  some 
of  these  days  when  we  have  nothing 
on  the  schedule. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  The  point  of  the  gen- 
tleman is  well  taken.  I  am  not  alto- 
gether familiar  with  the  two  issues 
specifically  that  he  refers  to.  whether 
or  not  the  committees  have  concluded 
their  work  to  that  state  of  preparation 
to  bring  them  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

If  that  were  the  case.  yes.  I  think  I 
could  buttress  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment, but  there  are  orderly  procedures 
that  normally  have  to  be  pursued,  par- 
ticularly as  far  as  committee  work  is 
concerned,  and  I  think  we  have  to  wait 
for  those  committees  to  do  their  work. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  mentioned  those 
two  bills  specifically  because  I  was  ad- 
monished by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  last  week  when  I  raised 


these  concerns  that  we  ought  to  stick 
to  tjje  orderly  procedures.  The  two 
bills  I  mentioned  are  bills  within  the 
orderly  procedures  of  the  House  that 
could  be  brought  up.  I  understand 
both  of  those  could  be  scheduled  for 
legislative  business. 

There  are  other  bills  that  I  think  are 
substantive  measures  which  should  be 
moving  as  well.  But  those  two  in  par- 
ticular are  actions  that  we  could  be 
taking  if  they  simply  were  put  on  the 
schedule. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  certainly  would  like  to 
concur  with  the  statement  that  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  has 
just  made  in  response  to  the  questions 
from  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  also  to  state  that,  a  matter 
well  known  to  the  Memt>ers  of  the 
House,  that  the  budget  process  itself 
puts  the  emphasis  during  this  particu- 
lar period  of  the  legislative  year  on 
the  committee  work,  and  committees 
are  indeed  meeting. 

The  schedule  is  adjusted  to  give 
committees  more  time  to  meet  at  this 
time  than  after  the  15th  of  May  when 
the  first  budget  resolution  is  adopted, 
when  our  committee  schedules 
change,  and  our  House  schedule 
changes  to  accommodate  more  legisla- 
tive work  on  the  floor. 

I  should  also,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  like  to 
read  the  words  of  one  of  our  great 
forebears,  James  Madison,  who  said: 

It  will  be  of  little  avail  to  the  people  that 
the  laws  are  made  by  men  of  their  own 
Choice,  if  the  laws  be  so  voluminous  that 
they  cannot  be  read,  or  so  incoherent  that 
they  cannot  be  understood:  If  they  be  re- 
pealed or  revised  before  they  are  promulgat- 
ed, or  undergo  such  incessant  changes  that 
no  man  who  knows  what  the  law  is  today 
can  guess  what  it  will  be  tomorrow. 

I  think  we  should  reflect  on  the  fact, 
as  I  mentioned  last  week  in  a  colloquy, 
that  it  is  in  the  great  conservative  tra- 
dition of  both  parties  that  the  laws  l)e 
wisely  made  rather  than  they  be  made 
by  volume  and  number  alone. 

It  is  to  me  extraordinary  that  some 
of  our  colleagues— not  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois, 
whose  positions  I  applaud— have  taken 
the  point  that  somehow  volume  of  leg- 
islation alone,  the  mere  processing,  as 
if  it  were  a  commodity  of  legislative 
bills,  is  how  to  judge  this  Congress. 

I  think  many  of  us  have  learned  that 
that  has  been  the  mistake  of  the  past 
and  should  not  be  the  guide  for  the 
present  or  the  future. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  guess  I  am  forced  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Because  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  on  volume  of  legislation, 
and  I  think  it  raises  the  question 
about  a  lot  of  the  things  that  we  run 
out  here  under  suspension  and  we  run 
out  here  under  unanimous  consent. 

We  are  accumulating  huge  volumes 
of  things  of  no  substance.  I  think  that 
raises  a  question.  But  I  point  out  one 
other  thing.  If  we  have  no  business  to 
do,  and  if  the  gentleman  is  correct 
that  we  really  do  not  need  to  be  meet- 
ing, because  there  are  no  bills  that  we 
should  be  working  on,  then  why  be 
holding  these  sessions?  Why  schedule 
sessions? 

A  lot  of  people  out  in  the  country 
are  becoming  suspicious  that  the 
schedule  is  being  made  to  accommo- 
date the  $75  a  day  due  Members  of 
Congress  under  the  new  tax  provision. 
Why  even  have  these  sessions  if  we  do 
not  have  legislative  business?  Why  not 
then  just  schedule  time  when  we  do 
have  actual  business  to  do  and  then  I 
would  be  very  glad  to 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thought  I  had  tried  to 
make  the  point  that  the  Congress  has 
more  to  do  than  merely  meet  on  the 
floor,  that  the  committees  of  Congress 
are  meeting,  should  meet,  and  that  the 
sessions  of  Congress  are  held  in  great 
part  to  permit  those  committees  to 
meet  and,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  be- 
cause he  is  a  constitutional  scholar,  a 
recess  for  more  than  3  days  requires 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  body. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  know  sometimes 
how  to  satisfy  the  criticisms  because 
we  hear  reports  that  those  recesses 
that  are  scheduled  are  going  to  be  op- 
posed by  some  Members.  So  we  are 
trying  to  follow  the  orderly  process  of 
legislation,  adhere  to  an  emphasis  on 
the  quality  of  legislation,  and  give 
precedence  to  the  Budget  Act  and  the 
continuing  resolution,  the  appropria- 
tions bills,  those  items  that  will  be 
very  taxing  and  very  evident  on  our 
schedule  in  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man would  be  willing  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee who  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  and  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  getting  into  this  discussion,  but 
I  think  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand  and 
it  is  absurd  that  some  of  the  Members 
who  know  better— I  am  not  speaking 
directly  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
here— are  leading  people  to  believe  out 
there  that  we  are  not  working  because 
the  House  is  not  in  session  or  because 
we  did  not  have  a  bill  that  day. 

There  are  two  subcommittees  meet- 
ing now  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 


tee. Two  subcommittees  met  yesterday 
all  day.  The  full  committee  met  the 
previous  day.  I  cannot  leave  my  office 
before  .7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  I  do  not  finish  with  the  work  of 
my  constituency,  and  it  just  galls  me 
for  some  Member  to  come  up  here  and 
say  we  are  not  working  because  the 
House  is  not  in  session  because  we  do 
not  have  a  bill  on  the  floor. 

Now,  I  do  speak  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  somehow  the  $75  a  day 
has  to  do  something  with  it.  Shame  on 
the  gentleman  for  even  thinking  that, 
that  we  are  not  working  here.  I  do  not 
have  enough  time  to  eat  a  sandwich  at 
noon  for  the  work  that  I  have  to  do  as 
committee  chairman,  my  consti£uency, 
all  of  the  Members  with  the  subcom- 
mittees, and  I  think  the  people  out 
there  ought  to  know  that  we  are  work- 
ing, that  we  are  working  daily,  12,  14, 
15  hours,  and  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress should  not  be  measured  as  Mr. 
Madison  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
said,  by  volume. 

We  would  be  better  off  if  we  passed 
fewer  bills  for  some  of  the  bad  ones  we 
pass  around  here.  But  I  do  not  want  it 
to  get  by,  at  least  for  myself  or  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee that  we  are  not  working,  that  we 
are  not  taking  care  of  the  people's 
needs  with  the  Government,  the  mon- 
ster it  has  grown  to  be.  We  spend  more 
time  fighting  the  bureaucracy  and 
then  to  be  accused  that  someone  some- 
how is  thinking  of  income  tax  or  some- 
thing like  that,  that  is  totally  alisurd 
and  should  not  even  be  a  part  of  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  am  happy  that  I  even  asked  for  the 
program,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the,  gentle- 
man for  his  indulgence  and  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  just  point  out  it  is  a  rather  spuri- 
ous argument  to  say  that  because  the 
committees  are  meeting  the  House  hjis 
to  meet.  We  all  know  that  the  House 
does  not  have  to  be  in  session  for  the 
committees  to  meet.  The  committees 
can  go  ahead  and  meet  and  I  would 
agree,  certainly,  that  the  committees 
are  working,  and  that  is  where  we 
should  be  putting  in  our  time,  if  that 
is  where  the  legislative  business  is 
really  being  done. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  however,  is 
that  the  schedules  that  we  keep 
coming  up  with  here  on  the  floor  do 
not  really  reflect  that.  If  we  are  work- 
ing in  committees,  let  us  work  in  com- 
mittees and  not  have  House  sessions 
which  are  scheduled  for  no  purpose 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  make  only 
one  final  observation,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  we  have  a  thing 
around  here  called  the  morning  hour 


or  at  least  similar  to  what  is  held  over 
in  the  other  body.  Members  do  take 
the  occasion  for  1-minute  speeches 
that  they  might  think  are  important 
for  their  own  purpose  in  expressing  a 
point  of  view  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  Members  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  that  occasion  from  time  to 
time.  I  would  not  want  to  just  sum- 
marily foreclose  them  from  that  op- 
portunity, whatever  they  might  have 
in  mind  saying. 

There  are  good  arguments  that  the 
gentleman  makes  in  support  of  this 
position.  I  might  say.  as  I  felt  all 
along,  that  when  we  do  have  at  least 
some  advance  warning  for  our  Mem- 
bers, for  example,  that  this  week  or 
that  week  there  are  going  to  be  many 
days  off.  that  Members  with  their 
travel  plans  could  be  much  more 
secure  in  knowing  that  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  spend  2  or  3  days  back  in 
their  district,  which  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  this  process  for  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  and  I  want  to  continue 
the  kind  of  dialog  I  think  we  have 
begun  to  get  here  over  the  last  year  or 
so  in  more  specifically  giving  the 
Members  that  assurance  that  when 
they  do  leave  that  they  are  not  going 
to  be  caught  unawares  by  someone 
who  simply  for  his  own  personal  ag- 
grandizement or  selfish  reasons,  for 
building  a  record,  or  whatever,  would 
put  all  of  the  Members  in  jeopardy. 

I  think  we  have  to  keep  that  in  mind 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  gentleman 
being  as  candid  as  he  has  been  with 
the  leader  on  this  side  from  time  to 
time  in  scheduling  the  program  and  I 
hope  that  will  continue. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  comments  and  we, 
too.  very  much  appreciate  on  this  side 
his  cooperation  as  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  IS,  1982 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  in  order  to  raise  the 
question  about  H.R.  746,  the  Regula- 
tory Procedure  Act  of  1982,  or  the  so- 
called  regulatory  reform  legislation 
that  was  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  February  25  of  this 
year. 

It  is  a  bill  which  deals  with  the  proc- 
ess of  regulatory  reform,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  was  one  of  the  four  major  points 
in  President  Reagan's  agenda  that  he 
outlined  in  his  address  to  the  Congress 
in  1981. 

It  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance and  interest.  It  has  been  around 
for  quite  a  while.  And  while  I  agree  to- 
tally with  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  that  we  do  not  want  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  judging  this  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  the  volume  of  legislation  or,  as 
he  has  described  it  in  the  past,  a  dog-a- 
day  bill  is  not  the  way  to  operate.  And 
I  certainly  subscribe  to  the  idea  that 
frequently  the  less  legislation  we  have 
the  better,  and  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  has  con- 
ducted himself  not  only  as  an  advocate 
of  the  Republican  position,  but  as  a 
statesman  in  handling  this  legislative 
agenda. 

But  I  am  talking  about  the  regula- 
tory reform  legislation  which  is  out  of 
committee,  which  is  available  for 
action  and  is  a  major  piece  of  public 
policy  that  this  House  ought  to  be 
dealing  with. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished and  respected  and  revered 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
today,  asking  him  to  seek  a  rule  on 
this  matter,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
get  some  assurances  under  my  reserva- 
tion from  the  leadership  that  that  bill 
will  be  moved  expeditiously. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  the  gentleman  knows  that 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  proceed  with  the  orderly  and 
normal  processes  of  the  House.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  interests  in  the  par- 
ticular legislation— we  are  cosponsors, 
he  and  I  of  this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  it  has 
only  been  within  the  last  2  weeks  that 
the  bill  has  been  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  piece  of  legislation  of  this 
magnitude  to  require  some  additional 
time  before  it  reaches  the  floor. 

It  has,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out, 
been  under  consideration  for  some 
time.  It  is  a  very  important  significant 
bill,  but  I  caruiot  tell  him  that  there  is 
any  dictate  that  the  bill  will  be  re- 
quested for  consideration  by  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will 


be  considered  and  that  the  gentle- 
man's interest  and  that  of  others  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  expression 
on  the  floor  in  due  course. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip  for  his  statements,  his  com- 
ments, and  his  assurances. 

As  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  I 
think  many  of  us  in  this  body  consider 
this  to  be  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

It  had  been  my  intention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  object  to  dispensing  with 
the  business  on  Calendar  Wednesday 
next  so  that  some  legislation  could  be 
brought  to  the  floor,  but  I  note  that  it 
is  March  17,  that  it  is  not  only  my 
mother's  birthday,  but  my  father 
came  to  this  country  from  Dublin,  Ire- 
land. So  it  has  a  double  meaning  for 
me. 

I  would  not  dare  object  at  this  point 
but  we  will  have  no  doubt  a  discussion 
of  a  similar  nature  next  week,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  get  some 
more  specific  assurances. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  hope  that  in  the  mean- 
time, the  gentleman  who  is  well  versed 
in  the  rules  of  the  House,  will  review 
the  procedures  of  Calendar  Wednes- 
day prior  to  considering  objecting  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

In  any  case,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  what  I  understand  is  a  withdrawal 
of  his  reservation. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  failed  to 
ask,  do  we  assume  then  that  the  fund- 
ing resolutions  would  not  come  up 
next  week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No,  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  that  assurance  absolutely. 
However,  I  believe  that  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  funding  resolution  will 
come  up  the  week  after  next. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  it  did  at  all.  it 
would  not  be  before  Thursday,  would 
it? 

Mr.  FOIJEY.  No.  it  would  not  be 
before  Thursday,  and  the  announced 
schedule  is  firm  as  to  that  particular 
question. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  CONSENT  CALENDAR 
OAY  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
special  Consent  Calendar  Day  on 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1145 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  meets  on  Thursday  next.  March 
18,  1982,  it  convene  at  10  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  BY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  ENERGY  ON 
FEDERAL  COORDINATION  IN 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUILDING 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

STANDARDS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finauice  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  March  11, 
1982.) 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  148)  to  proclaim 
March  18,  1982,  as  "National  Agricul- 
ture Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2iA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  under  my 
reservation  of  objection  let  me  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Wampler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 148.  I  joined  with  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  of  Texas,  in  introducing  House 
Joint  Resolution  404,  an  identical  reso- 
lution on  this  side  of  the  Congress.  As 
you  know,  in  excess  of  215  Members 
have  cosponsored  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tiorr  404.  I  believe  this  strong  support 
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indicates  an  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  and  the  American 
people  for  the  contribution  to  our 
country's  economy  and  the  health  and 
well-being  of  its  people  that  is  provid- 
ed by  our  farmers,  producers,  and 
those  who  are  otherwise  involved  in 
the  farm  sector  providing  us  with  our 
food  and  fiber.  Our  agricultural  sector 
provides  us  the  largest  and  most  nutri- 
tional diet  in  the  world  for  the  least 
cost. 

Compare  the  record  of  this  country, 
if  you  will,  with  that  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  the  United  States  today  2  percent 
of  the  people  are  involved  in  agricul- 
ture as  compared  to  the  11  percent  of 
the  population  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  are  involved  in  agriculture.  And 
in  the  process,  the  U.S.S.R.  produces 
less  food. 

Another  relevant  comparison  is  14 
percent  of  the  disposal  income  of 
Americans  that  is  spent  for  food, 
whereas  35  percent  of  the  disposal 
Income  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  spent  for  food.  I  might  add  that  the 
amount,  quality,  and  nutritional  value 
of  that  food  is  far  less  in  the  Soviet 
Union  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  without  question  the  most 
productive  farm  sector  in  the  world. 
While  productivity  of  the  worker  in 
other  areas  of  the  American  work 
force  has  been  declining,  in  recent 
years  the  productivity  of  the  farm- 
workers has  consistently  increased. 
This  has  permitted  us  to  have  a  $15 
billion  positive  food  trade  balance  this 
year,  and  here  again  if  I  may  compare 
that  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  that  country 
racks  up  an  $8.1  billion  negative  food 
trade  balance. 

To  further  illustrate  this,  let  me 
point  out  how  many  minutes  it  takes 
in  each  country  for  a  worker  to  earn 
enough  to  purchase  the  following  com- 
modities: 


USSR 

US. 

I  b.  beef 

60 
8 

71 

16 

Id.  Inid 

1  (bnn  (|gs 

4 
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I  perhaps  should  also  point  out  that 
one  of  our  principal  trade  competitors 
in  the  world,  Japan,  has  a  record  of 
174  minutes  to  earn  enough  to  pur- 
chase 1  pound  of  beef.  These  are  but 
some  illustrations  of  the  substantial 
contributions  made  to  the  economy  of 
this  country  and  the  well  being  of  its 
people  by  rural  America. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
those  who  make  up  the  Agriculture 
Council  of  America  for  giving  publicity 
and  impetus  to  Agriculture  Day.  I 
want  to  Join  with  them  and  with  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  in  en- 
couraging every  American  to  celebrate 
the  week-long  schedule  of  projects  and 
events  commencing  with  Agriculture 
Day,  Thursday,  March  18,  and  carry- 
ing over  the  weekend. 


I  am  proud  to  have  joined  with 
others  since  1973  in  supporting  the 
annual  observation  of  Agriculture 
Day.  1  believe  the  celebration  of  this 
has  helped  to  carry  the  message  of  the 
contributions  farmers  make  to  the 
well-being  of  this  country  to  all  con- 
sumers, be  they  in  small  towns,  large 
cities,  or  the  suburbs  of  this  country.  I 
want  to  urge  all  of  those  in  our  educa- 
tional system  this  year  to  carry  the 
message  of  Agriculture  Day  to  those  in 
their  classrooms  and  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

Finally,  in  the  future  I  hope  we  may 
be  able  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
making  the  observations  of*  Agricul- 
ture Day  a  part  of  permanent  legisla- 
tion. My  initial  thought  on  the  matter 
is  that  perhaps  the  day  itself  could  be 
celebrated  on  a  Sunday  with  events 
following  that  day  for  sm  appropriate 
period  of  time— perhaps  up  to  a  week. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  would  support  such  an  endeav- 
or. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wampler). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House's  action 
today  in  passing  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 148.  resolution  to  proclaim  March 
18.  1982.  as  National  Agriculture  Day, 
is  a  welcome  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  our  Nation. 

The  legislation  was  introduced  re- 
cently by  me  and  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Congressman  Wil- 
liam C.  Wampler,  of  Virginia,  and  by 
more  than  230  other  Members  of  the 
House.  This  heavy  and  thoroughly  bi- 
partisan demonstration  of  support  in- 
dicates that  the  Congress  understands 
and  appreciates  the  significance  of  a 
healthy  agriculture  to  a  healthy  na- 
tional economy. 

Agriculture,  including  famiers,  farm- 
workers, and  all  the  other  participants 
in  the  food  and  fiber  chain,  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  and  most  productive  in- 
dustry. A  healthy  farm  economy, 
working  with  efficient  agribusiness  in- 
dustries, is  the  foundation  of  a 
healthy  national  economy.  If  the  gen- 
eral economic  recovery  we  all  seek  is 
to  be  complete  and  effective,  it  must 
include  recovery  in  agriculture. 

Only  a  comparative  few  of  our 
people  live  on  farms,  but  everyone  else 
is  deeply  affected  by  what  happens  in 
agriculture.  Congress  and  our  citizens 
will  make  better  and  sounder  national 
policy  decisions  if  the  public  gets  all 
the  facts  about  this  cornerstone  indus- 
try. 

That  is  why  we  have  adopted  this 
resolution— to  help  spread  understand- 
ing of  agriculture.  One  of  the  truly  ef- 
fective methods  of  spreading  that  un- 
derstanding has  been  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Agriculture  Day.  The  ob- 
servance is  coordinated  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Council  of  America,  a  nonprofit. 


bipartisan  organization  devoted  to 
communicating  the  facts  about 
modern  agriculture,  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block  will  join  in 
this  year's  observance. 

The  resolution  we  have  adopted  adds 
the  emphasis  of  formal  Government 
recognition  to  the  efforts  which  are  al- 
ready underway  to  make  1983  Nation- 
al Agriculture  Day  an  effective  observ- 
ance. 

Agriculture  Day  is  celebrated  in 
local  communities  all  around  the 
Nation— in  schools,  in  exhibits,  in 
tours,  and  in  ceremonies  of  many 
kinds.  There  will  be  proclamations  and 
recognition  of  the  day  by  many 
mayors.  Governors,  and  other  offi- 
cials. Millions  of  Americans  will  be 
given  a  refresher  course  in  how  Ameri- 
can agriculture  works,  and  how  the  su- 
perior productivity  of  our  agriculture 
compares  with  the  food  systems  in 
other  countries. 

The  1982  observance  which  our  reso- 
lution supports  will  bring  together 
farmers  and  ranchers,  farm  and  com- 
modity groups  and  many  other  organi- 
zations for  a  united  effort  to  speak  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mr.  MORRISON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  a  proud  sponsor  of  National  Agri- 
culture Day  and  I  want  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  the  farmers  who  con- 
tribute to  making  the  United  States 
the  best-fed  Nation  in  the  world. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  biggest 
industry  and  the  Nation's  largest  em 
ployer.  Farming  itself  uses  3.7  million 
workers— as  many  as  the  combined 
payrolls  of  transportation,  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  automobile  industry. 

U.S.  farmers  produce  not  only 
enough  for  us,  but  also  enough  to 
make  large  quanties  of  farm  products 
available  for  international  trade.  We 
export  more  farm  products  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world.  Each  dollar 
received  from  agricultural  exports 
stimulates  another  $1.05  worth  of 
business  activity  for  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Although  we  sometimes  hear  other- 
wise, family  income  buys  considerably 
more  food  today  than  30  years  ago,  be- 
cause agriculture  has  become  more  ef- 
ficient and  because  consumer  incomes 
have  risen  faster  than  food  prices. 

Agriculture  is  the  heartbeat  of 
America  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  the  pulse  running  through  this 
Nation.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  148 

Whereas  agriculture  is  this  Nation's  most 
basic  industry,  and  its  associated  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  segments. 
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together  provide  more  jobs  than  any  other 
single  industry;  and 

Whereas  the  productivity  of  American  ag- 
riculture is  a  vital  ingredient  in  our  strength 
as  a  nation,  both  domestically  and  on  the 
world  scene:  and 

Whereas  to  maintain  a  healthy  agricul- 
ture it  is  necessary  that  all  Americans 
should  understand  how  agriculture  affects 
their  lives  and  well-being,  and  should  t)e 
aware  of  their  personal  stalie  in  an  abun- 
dant food  and  fiber  supply:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  18. 
1982,  is  hereby  proclaimed  "National  Agri- 
culture Day ",  and  the  F»resident  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  BALLET  COM- 
PETITION 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  361) 
to  grant  official  recognition  to  the 
international  ballet  competition,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  explain  this  legisla- 
tion a  little  bit  to  me? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Yes;  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  that  if  the  gentleman 
would  yield. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  361  grants  official 
recognition  for  the  international 
ballet  competition  to  be  held  in  Jack- 
son. Miss.,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Mississippi  Ballet  International. 
Inc.,  as  the  official  competition  within 
the  United  States,  and  this  organiza- 
tion and  its  participants  as  the  official 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
the  international  ballet  competition 
cycle,  which  originated  in  Varna.  Bul- 
garia, in  1964,  and  rotates  among  the 
cities  of  Varna,  Bulgaria;  Tokyo, 
Japan:  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.;  and  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  original  intention 
was  to  object  to  this  to  highlight  what 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  have 


addressed  and  have  been  talking  about 
virtually  all  week,  and  that  is  the  ac- 
tivities that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
involved  in  such  as  ballet  days  versus 
what  we  really  should  be  involved  in, 
and  that  is  solving  the  economic  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  relatively  few  tools  avail- 
able to  me  as  a  freshman  to  make  my 
point  to  this  body,  and  objecting  to 
such  requests  might  be  one  of  those 
tools.  Nevertheless  I  am  going  to  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection  and 
not  object,  but  I  sincerely  implore  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  at  some 
point  I  am  going  to  have  to  stand  up 
and  say  that  enough  is  enough  on 
ballet  days  and  other  associated  items. 
As  good  as  such  things  may  be,  we 
have  got  to  concentrate  on  the  issues 
that  face  us. 

These  are  not  normal  times,  and  we 
cannot  go  on  tradition  in  this  body. 
We  are  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dunn)  that  this  sub- 
committee handles  from  500  to  600 
resolutions  per  year,  and  we  try  to  ac- 
commodate the  Members  in  this 
Chamber  for  their  wishes  in  their  re- 
spective communities.  I  would  be 
among  the  first  to  tell  the  gentleman, 
yes.  there  are  some  resolutions  that 
come  through  this  Chamber  that  I  do 
not  particularly  care  for  or  agree  with, 
but  nevertheless,  as  a  consideration  to 
those  Members  who  represent  those 
respective  communities,  I  think  it  is 
important. 

Just  let  me  say  about  ballet  that  I 
believe  that  a  strong  part  of  this  coun- 
try is  culture,  and  there  is  nothing  as 
beautiful  and.  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  important  as  to  maintain 
that  culture  which  we  have  in  this 
country. 

I  am  delighted,  because  I  am  from 
the  city  of  New  York  and  we  have  our 
Lincoln  Center,  and  it  is  good  to  know 
that  there  are  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  are  equally  Interested  in  cul- 
ture as  it  pertains  to  our  respective 
States.  So.  in  the  case  of  this  particu- 
lar resolution.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
State  of  Mississippi  should  be  granted 
this  recognition,  and  especially  my  col- 
league from  the  city  of  Jackson,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Dowdy),  who  has  worked  so  hard  to 
get  this  through. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  those  words,  and  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 


H.J.  Res.  361 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentttives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  international  ballet 
competition  held  in  Jackson.  Mississippi, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Mississippi 
Ballet  International.  Incorporated,  as  the 
official  competition  within  the  United 
States,  and  this  organization  and  its  partici- 
pants as  the  official  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  the  international  ballet 
competition  cycle,  which  originated  in 
Varna,  Bulgaria,  in  1964.  and  rotates  among 
the  cities  of  Varna,  Bulgaria:  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Moscow,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: and  Jackson.  Mississippi. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  MEDIC  ALERT  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  272) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
April  4  through  10.  1982.  "National 
Medic  Alert  Week",  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  272 

Whereas  approximately  forty  million 
Americans,  nearly  one-fifth  of  our  Nation's 
population,  are  afflicted  with  diabetes, 
heart  conditions,  epilepsy,  allergies,  or  other 
medical  problems  the  symptoms  of  which, 
in  emergency  situations,  are  difficult  to 
detect  or  are  not  readily  associated  with 
such  medical  problems:  and 

Whereas  many  such  Americans  suffer 
avoidable  injury  or  death  each  year  because 
of  the  delay  which  is  frequently  Involved  in 
the  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such 
hidden  medical  problems  In  emergency  situ- 
ations: and 

Whereas  special  emergency  Identification 
and  information  services  are  available  which 
are  designed  with  the  needs  of  victims  of 
such  hidden  medical  conditions  specifically 
In  mind:  and 

Whereas  these  emergency  identification 
and  Information  systems  have  t>een  credited 
with  saving  the  lives  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand people  afflicted  by  hidden  medical  con- 
ditions each  year:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  4  through  10, 
1982.  'National  Medic  Alert  Week ".  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  interested  associations  and  organi- 
zations to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 
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Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  272  designates  April 
4  through  10.  1982,  as  "National  Medic 
Alert  Week."  Forty  million  Americans, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  our  Nation's  popu- 
lation, are  afflicted  with  diabetes, 
heart  conditions,  epilepsy,  allergies,  or 
other  medical  problems  the  symptoms 
of  which,  in  emergency  situations,  are 
difficult  to  detect  or  are  not  readily  as- 
sociated with  such  medical  problems. 
Many  Americans  suffer  avoidable 
death  or  injury  because  of  delay  in 
proper  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
such  hidden  medical  problems  in 
emergency  situations. 

The  Medic  Alert  emergency  identifi- 
cation and  information  system  has 
been  credited  with  saving  the  lives  of 
more  than  2,000  people  afflicted  by 
hidden  medical  conditions  each  year. 

This  bill  has  been  cosponsored  by 
over  218  Members  of  the  House. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter, 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148,  House 
Joint  Resolution  361,  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  272,  the  joint  resolutions 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON- 
ORABLE CLIFFORD  P.  CASE  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  For- 
SYTHE)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  this  special  order  is  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  revered  in  this 
town  for  many,  many  years. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
dean  of  our  New  Jersey  delegation,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr. 
RoDiNO),  who  joins  me  in  this  special 
order  today.  The  gentleman  is  one  of 
the  few  men  who  really  knew  Cliff 
Case  since  he  first  came  to  Congress.  I 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  dean  of  our 
delegation. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  within  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  P.  Case,  deceased. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.' RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  PoRSYTHE)  for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
with  the  passing  of  Clifford  Case  we 
have  lost  a  man  of  wisdom,  of  compas- 
sion, and  of  vision. 

Prom  the  day  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
Rahway  Common  Council  in  1938. 
until  last  Friday  when  he  left  us  for- 
ever, Clifford  Case  never  stopped 
fighting  for  justice,  equal  opportunity, 
and  basic  human  rights  for  all  people. 
He  was  a  man  whose  9  years  in  this 
House  and  24  years  in  the  Senate  epit- 
omized two  things— dignity  and  dedica- 
tion. 

I  held  a  great  affection  for  my  old 
friend,  and  he  was  a  tremendous  inspi- 
ration to  me  during  the  three  decades 
we  served  together.  When.  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1949,  Cliff  Case  was  in  his 
third  term  as  a  New  Jersey  Congress- 
man and  had  already  earned  the  repu- 
tation as  an  independent-minded  man 
of  principle.  When  he  won  election  to 
the  Senate  in  1954,  Cliff  used  his  ex- 
traordinary intellect  and  energies  to 
become  one  of  those  rare  public  fig- 
ures who  defines  statesmanship  in  an 
era.  Clifford  Case  was  a  man  of  con- 
science whose  public  stands  on  so 
many  issues  really  did  chart  the 
course  of  history  for  our  Nation  in  the 
postwar  period.  He  believed  early  on 
that  Americans  should  be  protected 
from  devastating  medical  bills  in  their 
old  age,  so  he  became  the  only 
member  of  his  party  in  the  Senate  to 
actively  push  for  President  Kennedy's 
medicare  bill.  He  was  convinced  that 
America's  working  men  and  women 
needed  better  protection  against  inde- 
cent and  dangerous  conditions  in  the 
work  place,  so  he  was  one  of  the  few 
voices  in  his  party  for  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act.  He  was  an 
important  member  of  a  bipartisan  coa- 
lition which  worked  to  pass  the  land- 
mark civil  rights  legislation  of  the  six- 
ties. He  was  also  an  outspoken  advo- 
cate of  worldwide  human  rights  long 
before  it  became  popular.  He  grasped 
at  an  early  stage  the  powerful  mean- 
ing human  rights  would  have  for  all  of 
us,  and  he  never  stopped  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  of  the  world. 
His  work  as  an  original  member  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation,  and  his  chairmanship  of 
Freedom  House— an  international 
human  rights  monitoring  organiza- 
tion—after he  left  the  Senate,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  human  rights 
advancement. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Cliff  Case  de- 
fined what  we  mean  by  "bipartisan- 
ship." When  it  came  to  America's 
international  positions  or  our  national 
security,  there  were  no  Democratic  or 


Republican  priorities,  according  to 
Cliff  Case.  Only  American  priorities. 
And  when  he  felt  that  our  policies 
should  be  changed,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  act. 

He  criticized  the  continuation  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  he  authored  land- 
mark legislation— which  we  now  refer 
to  as  the  Case  Act— to  prevent  unwise 
military  involvement  abroad.  The  act 
requires  the  President  to  give  Con- 
gress 60  days  notice  of  any  decision 
that  could  involve  the  country  in  a 
foreign  affairs  situation  that  might  be 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Congress  or 
the  public. 

During  the  great  Senate  clamor  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties— when 
rhetoric  ran  high— it  was  Clifford  Case 
who,  quietly  but  effectively  engineered 
two  compromise  amendments  which 
bolstered  our  Nation's  security  and 
maintained  a  good  faith  international 
agreement.  One  amendment  assured 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  send 
troops  to  defend  the  canal  after  our 
jurisdiction  ends  in  the  year  2000;  and 
the  other  assures  the  U.S.  naval  pas- 
sage through  the  canal  during  an 
emergency. 

Clifford  Case's  vision  and  intellect 
won  him  the  admiration  of  heads  of 
state  from  all  over  the  globe.  But  I  do 
not  think  any  of  their  feelings  couid 
have  topped  the  fondness  which  New- 
Jersey  citizens  held  for  their  senior 
Senator.  After  wirming  an  extremely 
close  election  to  the  Senate  his  first 
time  around.  Cliff  Case  rolled  up  three 
consecutive  landslide  victories.  Some 
have  called  him  the  "patrician  Sena- 
tor" for  his  gentlemanly  demeanor. 
But  I  carmot  think  of  a  man  of  greater 
sensitivity  toward  the  needs  and  hopes 
of  the  people  of  his  State  than  Cliff 
Case.  Born  in  the  town  of  Franklin 
Park,  N.J.,  and  graduated  from  Rut- 
gers, the  State  university,  he  was  also 
an  active  trustee  at  Rutgers  for  many 
years— and  after  he  left  the  Senate, 
became  a  lecturer  at  the  Eagleton  In- 
stitute of  Politics  at  Rutgers.  His  New 
Jersey  roots  ran  deep,  and  New  Jer- 
seyites  loved  him  deeply. 

Speaking  personally,  I  have  never 
known  a  more  decent  human  being 
than  Clifford  Case.  He  taught  us  how 
to  live  with  dignity,  and  how  to  serve 
the  people  with  integrity  and  honor. 

I  join  with  his  wife  Ruth,  the  rest  of 
his  family,  and  all  the  citizens  of  New- 
Jersey  in  mourning  the  loss  of  this 
giant  of  a  man. 

I  hope  that  as  we  honor  Cliff  Case 
today  we  can  learn  from  the  man  and 
his  principles  which  helped  to  chart  a 
certain  portion  of  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry—for they  are  timeless  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  strength. 

D  1200 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  com- 
ments. 
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Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  noting  with  great  sadness 
the  death  last  Friday  of  Clifford  P. 
Case,  the  former  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  and  a  close  personal 
friend. 

Senator  Case  lived  many  years  in 
Rahway,  N.J.,  which  is  in  the  congres- 
sional district  that  I  represent,  and 
near  my  hometown  of  Union.  I  became 
friendly  with  the  Senator  early  in  my 
career,  and  over  the  years  came  to 
admire  and  respect  his  enormous  abili- 
ties, as  did  most  New  Jerseyites. 

It  can  be  fairly  said  that  Senator 
Case  was  9xv  honor  to  the  State  and 
was  incredibly  popular.  He  first  came 
to  Washington  in  1944  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
served  in  the  House  until  1954  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins.  However,  he 
went  on  to  set  new  records  with  his 
reelections  in  1960,  1966,  and  1972.  As 
a  reflection  of  his  popularity  among 
the  voters,  he  received  nearly  64  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  the  1972  election, 
for  a  plurality  of  780.000  votes. 

His  reputation  was  earned  by  his  in- 
dependence of  thought,  great  intellec- 
tual scope,  and  quiet  dignity.  In  his 
imassuming,  but  effective  manner,  he 
was  a  pragmatist  who  gained  wide- 
spread recognition  in  international  af- 
fairs as  a  ranking  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  long 
championed  international  human 
rights,  and  civil  rights  at  home. 

In  politics  he  found  scope  for  expres- 
sion of  a  prodigious  talent  to  serve  his 
fellow  man,  and  even  after  he  left 
office,  he  continued  his  public  service 
to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

Looking  back  over  his  career,  we  can 
say  that  Senator  Case  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  creatively  and  con- 
structively to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
task. 

He  was  a  man  of  principle  and  com- 
passion who  served  with  distinction.  I 
mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
commend  him  and  the  dean  of  our  del- 
egation, Peter  Rodino,  for  taking  a 
special  order  to  honor  this  great 
American  and  great  New  Jerseyan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  mourn  the 
death  and  celebrate  the  memory  of 
Senator  Clifford  Case,  a  man  who  gave 
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34  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  our 
Nation.  Clifford  Case  was  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  who  truly  served  out 
of  conviction,  not  for  personal  aggran- 
dizement, and  he  tirelessly  fought  for 
his  convictions  throughout  his  long 
career.  From  his  days  in  the  fifties  as 
head  of  the  F^lnd  for  the  Republic,  de- 
fending civil  rights  and  liberties  from 
the  encroachments  of  McCarthyism. 
to  his  work  in  the  late  seventies  to 
limit  executive  power.  Case  worked  to 
preserve  the  most  basic  treasures  of 
our  Nation— freedom,  justice,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

He  worked  for  freedom  by  tirelessly 
fighting  attempts  to  usurp  the  rights 
of  individuals.  During  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
worked  to  bring  freedom  to  more  of 
the  world's  populace,  by  liberalizing 
U.S.  immigration  law.  At  great  politi- 
cal risk,  he  resisted  the  allies  of  Sena- 
tor Joe  McCarthy  who  would  limit 
debate  and  condemn  without  fair 
hearing  those  who  did  not  toe  a 
narrow  line  of  conservative  anticom- 
munism.  And  he  defended  the  civil 
rights  of  those  whose  freedoms  had 
been  limited  by  social  injustice. 

In  the  same  way,  he  insured  that 
justice  would  prevail  in  this  land.  One 
of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  this 
was  his  backing  of  the  antilynching 
bill  in  the  Kcucc.  That  such  legislation 
was  needed  reflects  badly  on  the  state 
of  criminal  justice  in  our  Nation  just  a 
few  decades  ago,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
immense  progress  which  courageous 
leaders  like  Clifford  Case  have 
wrought. 

Finally,  Senator  Case  worked  to  pre- 
serve our  democracy.  He  did  this  by 
supporting  that  most  basic  institutions 
of  our  society,  the  Constitution,  by 
contributing  his  tireless  efforts  to  our 
political  system,  and  by  working  for  a 
sound  and  nonpartisan  foreign  policy 
which  would  advance  the  reputation 
of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  fair 
and  reasoned  in  its  dealings  with  the 
world.  Clifford  Case  was  a  decent,  hon- 
orable, capable  and  compassionate 
human  being. 

Our  Nation  depends  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  individuals  of  excellence.  Sen- 
ator Clifford  Case  was  one  of  these 
men,  a  man  with  the  dedication  to 
pursue  what  was  right.  The  Congress 
and  the  Nation  will  greatly  miss  him. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  particular- 
ly fitting  that  the  dean  of  our  Repub- 
lican delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  have  taken  this 
time  in  which  a  memory  of  a  great 
Senator  could  be  brought  to  the  Con- 


gressional Record  and  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

We*  all  knew  Cliff  Case.  I  started 
working  for  him  as  a  volunteer  in  his 
campaign  in  1954  and  worked  in  pri- 
mary and  general  campaigns  until  he 
was  defeated  4  years  ago.  In  all  that 
time,  the  people  of  the  State  learned 
to  trust  him.  as  indeed  everybody  who 
knew  him  trusted  him.  He  was  an 
honor  to  the  State.  He  was  an  honor 
to  the  Congress.  He  served  in  the 
House  and  he  served  in  the  Senate, 
and  he  lived  up  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  what  a  citizen  should  be  able  to 
expect  from  those  who  presume  to  sit 
in  these  Halls.  He  never  let  them 
down. 

I  do  not  think  everybody  agreed— 
and  certainly  I  did  not— with  all  of  the 
Senator's  votes.  Who  does  agree  all 
the  time  with  any  one  human  being? 
But  I  think  all  of  us,  even  when  we 
differed,  knew  that  he  cast  those  votes 
in  what  he  truly  believed  to  be  the 
public  good.  I  think  he  was  aware  of 
what  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  difficult 
times  in  this  country:  "To  do  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  know  the  right." 

Cliff  Case  was  a  God-fearing  man, 
the  son  of  a  minister;  Cliff  Case  was  a 
devoted  husband,  and  he  gave  an  ex- 
ample in  that  respect  too.  He  taught 
us  a  lot  about  probity  and  dignity  and 
a  sense  of  justice  and  the  high  quali- 
ties that  are  needed  for  somebody  who 
sits  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  that  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  those  who  belong  to 
his  party,  are  speaking  today  as  can- 
didly and  as  fully  as  we  are.  There  was 
nothing  ever  to  hide  here.  There  was 
nothing  but  what  he  seemed  to  be:  A 
trustworthy,  honorable,  intelligent 
and  compassionate  man,  an  honor  to 
the  Senate  and  to  this  House  in  which 
he  served,  to  the  State  he  represented 
and  to  the  Nation. . 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FoRSYTHE),  as  veil  as  our  dean.  Con- 
gressman RoDiNO,  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  the  New 
Jersey  congressional  delegation  were 
fortunate  to  have  worked  long  and 
closely  with  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case. 
His  death  Friday  saddened  all  of  us 
and  we  offer  our  most  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  his  family. 

Statesmanlike,  decent,  and  persist- 
ent are  the  adjectives  that  first  come 
to  mind  as  we  remember  Clifford  Case. 
His  legislative  and  political  records 
contain  example  after  example  of  the 
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courageous  stands  he  took  on  contro- 
versial issues.  His  approach  to  prob- 
lems was  always  thoughtful  and  delib- 
erate, no  matter  how  volatile  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  had  occasion  to  work  with  Senator 
Case  on  many  issues  of  concern  to 
New  Jersey.  Both  he  and  his  staff 
were  always  well-prepared  and  knowl- 
edgeable. Whether  we  were  talking 
about  civilian  employment  at  Port 
Monmouth  or  beach  erosion,  we  would 
not  look  for  a  Democratic  or  a  Repub- 
lican solution,  but  for  the  best  solu- 
tion for  the  State.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  Members  from  New 
Jersey  always  maintained  our  sense  of 
purpose  through  many  legislative  bat- 
tles that  could  have  otherwise  frac- 
tured the  unity  of  the  delegation. 

When  Clifford  Case  promised,  he 
also  delivered  and  the  chief  benefici- 
aries were  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the 
Record  an  editorial  in  the  Daily  Regis- 
ter of  Shrewsbury,  N.J.,  which  accu- 
rately and  eloquently  summarizes  Sen- 
ator Case's  illustrious  career.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

[Prom  the  Shrewsbury  (N.J.)  Daily 
Register,  M&r.  8,  1982] 

Former  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case,  who  died 
last  Friday  of  lung  cancer  at  the  age  of  77. 
was  a  scholarly  and  effective  statesman,  a 
compassionate  lawmaker  who  fought  for 
civil  rights  and  social  legislation,  and  the 
conaclence  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  He  served  this  state  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Senate  for  24  years,  and 
brought  distinction  to  the  Senate  by  his 
service. 

In  four  decades  as  an  elected  of flcial— as  a 
Rahway  councilman,  a  New  Jersey  assem- 
blyman, a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  U.S.  senator— Clifford  P. 
Case  was  guided  by  the  principle  that  a 
public  office  Is  a  public  trust.  He  never  be- 
trayed that  trust.  When  he  left  the  U.S. 
Senate  after  his  defeat  in  the  1978  GOP  pri- 
mary by  the  conservative  Jeffrey  Bell,  it 
was  with  an  unblemished  record  for  honesty 
and  Integrity. 

His  liberal  voting  record  and  his  unswerv- 
ing adherence  to  voting  his  convictions  ap- 
pealed to  voters  across  the  political  spec- 
tnun:  much  of  his  support  came  from 
Democratic  and  Independent  voters.  His  po- 
litical independence^— he  voted  against  sever- 
al key  Nixon  administration  programs  and 
three  Nixon  appointees  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  voted  to  override  a  Nixon  veto  of 
funds  for  day  care  centers— spurred  contro- 
versy within  the  GOP.  But  he  believed 
strongly  that  as  a  senator  he  held  an  "inde- 
pendent responsibility"  that  did  not  entitle 
him  "to  act  as  a  doorstep"  to  the  president. 

A  quiet,  thoughtful  man,  he  had  consider- 
able political  influence.  He  was  one  of  rela- 
tively few  senators  to  serve  on  two  major 
committees;  he  was  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  where 
he  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy,  and  the  second  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. He  was  a  dove  on  Vietnam,  and  a  leader 
on  the  effort  to  stop  the  bombing  and  pull 
American  troops  out  of  Indochina.  Long  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Israel,  he  cochaired  a 
coalition  last  year  opposing  the  sale  of 
AW  ACS  fighter  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia. 


He  was  an  ardent  fighter  for  civil  rights 
legislation  at  home,  and  was  among  the  first 
in  the  Senate  to  denounce  the  witchhunting 
of  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  He  was 
also  a  ch&mpion  of  human  rights  abroad:  he 
served  on  the  Helsinki  Commission,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  had  been  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Freedom  House,  a  non-profit 
organization  that  strives  to  promote  free- 
dom world-wide. 

He  pushed  for  congressional  reform,  fi- 
nancial disclosure  and  environmental  legis- 
lation long  before  those  became  popular 
issues.  Tlirough  his  nominations.  U.S.  attor- 
neys were  appointed  for  New  Jersey  who 
rooted  out  corrupt  politicians  of  both  par- 
ties. He  led  the  successful  fight  against 
moving  basic  training  from  Fort  Dix  and  his 
efforts  helped  establish  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreational  Area. 

New  Jersey  was  fortunate  to  have  been 
represented  by  Clifford  P.  Case,  a  coura- 
geous, wise,  and  decent  man.  He  will  be 
missed. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  taking 
this  time,  because  Cliff  Case  was  a 
great  American.  He  was  a  noble  states- 
man; he  was  a  man  of  purity  and  in- 
tegrity. I  had  the  good  fortune  of  serv- 
ing with  Cliff.  I  have  been  here  24 
years  now,  and  I  served  with  Cliff 
during  that  whole  period  of  time.  I 
went  to  many  conferences  with  him, 
with  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  ap- 
propriation matters.  Cliff  Case  was 
one  cf  my  idols.  When  I  first  came 
here  I  worked  with  him.  I  always  used 
to  look  up  to  Cliff,  and  he  always  gave 
me  good,  sound  advice.  You  never 
could  go  wrong  listening  to  Cliff  Case. 
I  worked  with  him  on  Republican  plat- 
fotms.  We  were  attacked  from  the 
right  and  we  were  attacked  from  the 
left,  but  Cliff  and  I  would  be  in  there. 
I  would  hang  in  there  with  him. 
always  down  the  middle.  Anything 
that  was  good  for  America,  Cliff  Case 
was  for  it. 

We  remember  Cliff  as  a  Republican 
interested  in  helping  his  fellow  man. 
He  was  always  concerned  with  people: 
Civil  and  human  rights  at  home  and 
across  the  globe,  his  work  on  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  and  the  important  War 
Powers  Act.  His  list  of  accomplish- 
ments for  our  Nation  goes  on  and  on 
as  well:  Helping  in  the  creation  of  the 
medicare  program  and  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion. Cliff  was  someone  truly  con- 
cerned for  his  fellow  man. 

We  missed  him  when  he  did  not 
come  back  in  1978,  but  we  will  miss 
him  even  more  now.  The  memory  of 
what  he  did  for  our  Nation  and  man- 
kind, however,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. 
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One  of  the  nicest  things  you  could 
say  about  a  man  is  that  he  is  a  good 
man.  In  my  book.  Cliff  Case  was  a 
good  man. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  with  sadness 
that  I  rise  today  to  honor  Senator 
Clifford  Case  who  honorably  served 
our  great  State  of  New  Jersey  for  9 
years  here  in  the  House  and  24  years 
in  the  Senate.  His  death  grieves  me 
deeply;  I  will  miss  his  friendship. 

I  knew  Cliff  for  over  20  years  and  re- 
spected him  from  the  first  time  I  met 
him.  He  had  that  sort  of  effect  on 
people,  even  though  he  was  an  unpre- 
tentious, "plain  folks"  type  of  man.  He 
was  a  wonderful  man  to  know. 

He  was  a  loyal  Republican,  but  he 
had  his  own  notion  of  what  the  Re- 
publican Party  should  represent  and 
would  not  sacrifice  his  personal  con- 
victions for  political  expediency.  This 
independence  won  the  respect  of  lead- 
ers and  members  of  both  parties,  al- 
though it  also  cost  him  some  of  the 
credit  he  should  have  received  from 
the  Republican  Party.  However,  there 
was  many  a  conservative  Republican 
who  gladly  welcomed  having  Cliff  at 
his  side  at  election  time. 

During  the  years  when  our  terms  in 
Congress  overlapped,  we  worked  to- 
gether on  many  projects  of  mutual 
concern  to  New  Jersey.  We  both 
fought  long  and  hard  to  convince  the 
Army  that  Fort  Dix  should  continue 
to  function  as  a  basic  training  installa- 
tion. We  were  not  completely  success- 
ful in  our  battle  until  last  year  and, 
though  Cliff  was  no  longer  serving  in 
the  Senate  at  the  time.  I  am  convinced 
that  without  his  support  in  earlier 
years  we  would  not  have  survived  to 
win  our  fight  last  year.  Another  area 
in  which  his  support  was  invaluable 
and  his  leadership  was  most  outstand- 
ing was  in  the  drafting  and  passage  of 
legislation  protecting  the  Pinelands. 

Throughout  his  life  Cliff  Case  was 
dedicated  to  the  just  treatment  of  the 
individual  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  worked 
to  enact  legislation  to  liberalize  the 
U.S.  immigration  policy  and  for  the 
enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation.  In 
the  Senate  he  served  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  where  he  con- 
tinued his  efforts  for  human  and  civil 
rights.  Clifl  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission  on  Security 
£ind  Cooperation  and  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  State  of  Israel.  He  also 
coauthored  legislation  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Case  Act.  which  curbs  the  power 
of  the  President  to  wage  war.  The 
Case  Act  requires  that  the  President 
give  Congress  60  days  notice  of  any  ad- 
ministration decisions  that  could  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  a  foreign  af • 
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fairs  situation  which  might  be  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  Congress  or  the 
public. 

He  also  worked  diligently  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  medicare  program,  and 
the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  as  well  as  strongly  supporting 
mass  transit. 

I  have  lost  a  good  friend  and  a  wise 
counselor.  Our  Nation  has  lost  a  man 
whose  voice  was  always  compassionate 
and  honest.  We  will  all  miss  his  integ- 
rity and  courage. 

My  wife,  Mickey,  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Ruth.  We  re- 
member fondly  the  happy  times  we 
shared  with  Ruth  and  Cliff  and  we 
offer  our  prayers  and  best  wishes  to 
Ruth  and  the  family  in  the  difficult 
days  ahead. 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  express  my  grief  and  that 
of  the  people  of  the  11th  District  of 
New  Jersey  on  the  death  of  the 
Garden  State's  distinguished  former 
Senator  and  its  senior  state.sman,  Clif- 
ford P.  Case.  Senator  Case's  active 
career  of  five  decades  of  public  service 
did  not  cease  when  he  left  office  in 
1979:  he  continued  to  follow  his  con- 
victions and  work  for  the  good  of  New 
Jersey  and  America.  As  recently  as  last 
year,  he  played  a  vigorous  leadership 
role  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  sale  of 
the  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Clifford 
P.  Case  continued  to  work  for  the 
public  good  out  of  office  as  he  had 
worked  so  long  as  a  public  servant. 

It  was  Senator  Case's  personal  char- 
acter which  enabled  him  to  be  such  an 
outstanding  Senator.  He  was  not  at  all 
a  partisan  man;  he  was  a  patroit.  and 
he  was  also  a  kind  and  decent  human 
being.  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  personal 
friend,  and  I  think  many  New  Jer- 
seyites  who  never  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  or  working  with  Senator  Case 
share  this  sense  of  loss.  His  absolute 
Integrity,  his  legislative  skill,  his 
warmth,  and  his  wisdom  were  great 
assets  to  our  State  and  our  Nation. 
Clifford  P.  Case  was  genuinely  loved 
and  respected,  and  the  Garden  State 
can  be  proud  of  the  memory  of  a  great 
Senator  and  a  great  man.* 
•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  last 
Friday  of  former  Senator  Clifford  P. 
Case.  Although  he  served  most  of  his 
congressional  career  in  the  Senate,  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  when  I 
came  to  Washington  in  1952.  Clifford 
Case  was  an  extremely  able  legislator, 
with  a  vast  breadth  of  knowledge  on 
domestic  and  foreign  issues. 

Clifford  Case  and  I  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  national  drivers' 
registration  to  provide  local  jurisdic- 
tions with  notification  of  license  revo- 
cation nationwide.  That  legislation 
was  enacted  into  law  and  remains  on 
the  books  today. 

A  Republican  who  received  wide- 
spread support  from  Democrats,  Sena- 
tor Case  was  dedicated  to  the  preser- 


vation  and   promotion  of  the   Ideals 
which  he  held. 

Senator  Case  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished public  career.  His  influence  in 
the  fashioning  of  public  policy  contin- 
ues to  be  felt  and  will  continue  far 
into  the  future. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  conveying 
sincere  sympathies  to  the  Senator's 
wife  and  his  family.* 
•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  a  man  of  the  high- 
est caliber,  an  individual  who  served 
his  State  and  Nation  with  distinction. 
Clifford  Case. 

Wisdom,  fairness,  dedication,  com- 
passion, foresight,  courage— all  these 
and  more— come  to  mind  when  we  con- 
sider his  countless  contributions  to  our 
State  and  Nation.  More  than  anyone 
in  recent  memory.  Clifford  Case  em- 
bodied all  that  is  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  is  special.  Senator  Case 
knew  that  and  lived  it,  exhibiting  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  our  people,  our 
needs  and  our  history,  then  effectively 
combining  that  allegiance  with  an 
international  commitment  to  justice 
for  all. 

I  knew  this  not  as  a  colleague,  but  as 
a  citizen  who  felt  privileged  to  have 
this  distinguished  public  servant  rep- 
resenting my  interests  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

His  positions  were  based  on  principle 
rather  than  political  expediency.  A 
man  of  vision.  Senator  Case  was  often 
ahead  of  his  time,  courageously  taking 
unpopular  stands  that  later  proved  to 
be  right  on  target. 

His  accomplishments  were  substan- 
tive and  tangible.  He  was  on  record  as 
a  spokesman  for  human  rights  early 
on  as  an  original  member  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission.  He  opposed  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam  long  before  it 
became  fashionable  to  do  so.  He  saw 
the  inequity  of  racial  injustice  and 
worked  diligently  to  correct  it. 

Senator  Case  achieved  all  this,  and 
much,  much  more,  without  the  fan- 
fare so  often  cormected  with  this  busi- 
ness of  politics.  His  quiet  effective- 
ness—pure competence— Is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  us  all.* 

•  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  distinguished  and  honor- 
able public  servants,  Senator  Clifford 
Case.  The  Senator's  death  is  mourned 
by  all  New  Jerseyites,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  had  come  to  know  and 
respect  his  unique  public  service. 

I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Senator  Case,  who  retired  from 
the  Senate  In  January  1979  after  a 
most  distinguished  33-year  career  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  Nevertheless,  I 
know  him  well  through  his  enviable 
record  of  achievement.  The  impact  of 
his  ideas  on  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
will  be  felt  for  years  to  come.  His  was 
an  independent  and  intelligent  voice 
on  foreign  affairs;  he  was  a  national 


leader  on  the  formation  of  the  medi- 
care program  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  and  he  was  one 
of  our  most  committed  activists  on  the 
issue  of  civil  rights.  Clifford  Case  will 
be  remembered  for  the  causes  he 
championed. 

Those  of  us  who  came  to  know  Sena- 
tor Case  in  his  later  years  soon  real- 
ized that  he  was  an  institution  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  a  man  respected  by  Sena- 
tors from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  To 
put  it  quite  simply,  when  Clifford  Case 
spoke,  the  Senate  listened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era  when  so 
many  people  are  disillusioned  with 
government  and  politics.  Senator  Case 
will  be  remembered  for  the  integrity 
and  achievement  of  his  long  and  hon- 
orable career.* 

*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  feeling  of  loss  for  New 
Jersey  and  the  United  States  that  I 
address  this  Chamber  today.  On 
Friday.  March  5,  former  U.S.  Senator 
Clifford  Case  of  my  home  State  died 
at  the  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
here  in  Washington. 

Senator  Case  leaves  behind  a  legacy 
of  accomplishment,  stature,  and  char- 
acter that  Is  the  hallmark  of  the  great 
men  who  have  served  this  country.  For 
33  years  he  tolled  In  the  House  and 
Senate  to  better  the  plight  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  His  views  and  work  on 
civil  and  human  rights  showed  him  to 
be  a  visionary  who  promoted  long 
before  it  was  popular  the  issues  that 
many  Americans  today  take  as  given. 

Senator  Case  was  a  compassionate 
man  who  was  able  to  draw  upon  his 
own  experience  in  shaping  his  legisla- 
tive views.  His  work  was  such  that  he 
earned  the  respect  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  Throughout  his  33 
years  in  Congress  he  worked  selflessly 
for  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  his 
fellow  people  of  New  Jersey. 

After  Senator  Case  left  office,  he 
continued  to  stay  active.  Most  notable 
was  his  strong  opposition  last  summer 
to  the  President's  plan  to  sell  AW  ACS 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Bom  at  Franklin  Park,  educated  at 
Rutgers  and  Columbia,  a  councilman 
of  Rahway.  a  four-term  Congressman, 
and  a  four-term  Senator,  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  will  miss  their  devoted 
servant.  My  respect  to  his  survivors, 
especially  his  wife  Ruth,  and  my  re- 
spect to  the  accomplishments  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

I  want  to  thank  my  fellow  delegation 
members,  Mr.  Rodino  and  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  express  myself  today  on  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  Cliffoid  Case.* 
*  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Clif- 
ford P.  Case,  who  served  the  Nation 
with  honor  and  distinction  and  who 
will  long  remain  a  source  of  deep  pride 
for  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey. 
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Clifford  Case  was  an  uncommon 
man  who  served  the  residents  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
in  the  greatest  tradition  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  As  a  member  of  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  he  was  a 
leader  and  champion  of  international 
human  rights  questions,  and  was 
equally  active  in  such  areas  as  the 
Middle  East  peace  process,  bringing  an 
honorable  conclusion  to  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  and  promot- 
ing the  role  of  Congress  in  being  a 
partner  with  the  executive  branch  in 
the  formulation  of  our  national  securi- 
ty policies.  In  terms  of  domestic  pol- 
icymaking, he  was  a  champion  of 
health  care  programs  and  rights  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  aged.  Addi- 
tionally, he  showed  exceptional  con- 
cern for  the  workingman  by  his  lead- 
ership role  in  the  passage  of  the  Occu- 
pational Health  and  Safety  Act.  Clif- 
ford Case  was  and  will  be  remembered 
as  a  beloved,  honest,  hard-working  and 
devoted  public  servant  who  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  improve  the 
chances  for  world  peace  and  make  life 
Just  a  little  bit  better  for  all  of  us. 
There  are  so  few  and  precious  men 
like  Clifford  Case  in  our  society  in  any 
given  era,  and  his  warmth,  humility. 
and  genius  will  be  missed  by  our  entire 
Nation.  I  will  certainly  miss  him  as  a 
mentor  and  close  friend.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  all  my  colleagues  I  was  greatly 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  recent  death 
of  our  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Clifford  Case.  It  is  with  sorrow  and 
honor  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  fine  Congressman  and  Senator,  as 
well  as  a  good  and  respected  man. 

Clifford  Case's  political  career 
spanned  more  than  three  decades;  10 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  24  years  in  the  Senate.  A  rendi- 
tion of  his  accomplishments  in  his 
many  years  of  public  service  would  be 
both  lengthy  and  impressive. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  earned 
our  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
tireless  efforts  in  support  of  social  and 
civil-rights  legislation.  As  a  Senator 
and  ranking  Republican  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  he  was  a 
strong  spokesman  for  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  and  one  of  the  Senate's 
strongest  supporters  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

His  clearheaded  reasoning  and  keen 
judgment  proved  to  be  invaluable  in 
all  his  committee  assignments:  Clif- 
ford Case  exemplified  the  virtues  of 
dedication  and  concern  for  his  con- 
stituents and  America  as  a  whole.  We 
were  all  impressed  by  his  uncompro- 
mising conscience  and  his  preference 
for  honest  independence  rather  than 
political  expediency. 

We  will  all  miss  Cliff  Case,  but  we 
are  grateful  for  having  had  the  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  of  working  with  him. 


My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
family  for  their  great  loss.* 
•  Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
1978,  Senator  Clifford  Case  served  the 
Republican  Party,  New  Jersey,  and  his 
country  for  32  years  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Noted  for  his  quiet  integrity  and 
courtesy.  Senator  Case  was  also  a 
steadfast  and  courageous  advocate  of 
issues  in  which  he  believed. 

Senator  Case  combined  respect  for 
individual  rights— in  his  early  support 
for  civil  rights  at  home  and  abroad— 
with  a  concern  for  individual  responsi- 
bility. Senator  Case's  first  vote  in  the 
House  opposed  making  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
a  permanent  House  committee;  his 
first  House  speech  was  to  attack  a 
racist  speech  by  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Senator  Case  believed  that  public  of- 
ficials should  truly  be  responsible  in- 
struments of  the  public  will.  As  one  of 
the  earliest  critics  of  McCarthy  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Case  showed  his  con- 
cern with  McCarthy's  abuse  of  public 
trust  and  individual  rights.  As  one  of 
the  strongest  advocates  of  individual 
responsibility.  Senator  Case  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  annual  fi- 
nancial disclosure  statements  for  Sen- 
ators and  other  high  public  officials. 
As  a  staunch  supporter  of  civil  rights. 
Senator  Case  insisted  that  Supreme 
Court  nominees  meet  high  standards, 
including  sensitivity  to  human  rights. 

His  concern  for  human  beings  was 
not  limited  to  the  governmental  or  do- 
mestic sphere:  Senator  Case  was  first 
in  the  Senate  to  urge  a  ban  on  atmos- 
pheric testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Before  it  was  fashionable.  Senator 
Case  called  for  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

In  1975,  Senator  Case  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  to  monitor  compliance 
with  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Congress- 
woman  MiixicENT  Fenwick  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  to  set  up  the 
Helsinki  Conunission  on  September  9, 
1975.  As  soon  as  Senator  Case  saw  the 
bill  introduced  by  his  Republican  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  he  eagerly 
supported  the  CSCE  Commission  and 
introduced  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  on  November  17.  1975.  Senator 
Case  guided  the  bill  through  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
which  unanimously  passed  the  bill  on 
April  13.  1976. 

On  May  5.  1976.  the  Senate  debated 
the  bill  to  establish  the  CSCE  Com- 
mission. During  that  debate.  Senator 
Case  said: 

In  a  variety  of  ways  over  the  years,  Con- 
gress has  shown  its  concern  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  .  .  .  (and)  has  demon- 
strated its  feelings  that  the  well-being  and 
rights  of  Individual  human  beings  must  be 
considered  in  shaping  foreign  policy.  The 
bill  establishing  a  special  commission  to 
monitor  compliance  with  the  1975  Helsinki 
Accords  is  another  expression  of  the  legiti- 


mate concern  with  the  fate  of  human  beings 
around  the  world  ...  By  approving  the 
Commission,  we  will  make  clear  our  continu- 
ing concern  about  human  rights. 

On  June  3.  1976.  President  Ford  re- 
luctantly signed  into  law  the  bill 
which  established  the  CSCE  Commis- 
sion. Despite  strong  opposition  from 
the  Republican  administration  which 
feared  congressional  interference  in 
foreign  affairs.  Senator  Case  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Commission. 
For  2  years.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  closely  with  Senator  Case  on 
the  CSCE  Commission.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  Senator  Case  at  work: 
His  firm  and  skillful  advocacy  of 
issues;  his  gentle  and  persistent  con- 
cern for  individual  rights. 

In  naming  Senator  Case  as  a  public 
member  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
1980  Madrid  CSCE  meeting.  President 
Carter  expressed  public  awareness  of 
the  Senator's  unique  contributions  to 
the  Helsinki  process  and  to  interna- 
tional relations,  particularly  human 
rights.  Indeed,  his  close  attention  to 
all  aspects  of  the  Madrid  meeting,  but 
particularly  human  rights  questions, 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

As  a  final  mark  of  the  enduring  re- 
spect and  genuine  affection  in  which  I 
will  always  hold  Senator  Case,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  major  contributions 
to  the  CSCE  Commission,  I  would  like 
to  end  by  quoting  from  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Case  on  May  5, 
1976: 

To  nudge  the  Soviet  Union  in  certain  di- 
rections by  firmly  and  persistently  remind- 
ing Moscow  both  publicly  and  privately  of 
the  commitments  it  has  undertaken  In  sign- 
ing the  Helsinki  document.  This  is  likely  to 
be  a  difficult  and  wearisome  process,  one 
that  calls  for  patience,  firmness,  and  an 
ability  to  accept  a  good  deal  of  frustration. 

I  think  our  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  political  realism, 
humanity,  and  insight  of  Senator  Clif- 
ford Case  of  New  Jersey.* 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
to  pay  tribute  to  former  Senator  Clif- 
ford Case,  who  was  and  is  a  source  of 
personal  inspiration  to  me. 

Senator  Case's  political  career  was 
characterized  above  all  by  his  deep 
personal  integrity.  In  9  years  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
24  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Case  distin- 
guished himself  both  in  his  concrete 
political  accomplishments,  and  in  his 
unwavering  commitment  to  humani- 
tarian causes.  His  courage  and  his 
moral  sensitivity  made  him  a  leader  in 
social  and  civil  rights  legislation,  and  a 
moderate  but  influential  voice  in  for- 
eign affairs.  His  unflagging  efforts  in 
these  areas  contributed  to  the  creation 
of  such  significant  legislation  as  the 
medicare  program,  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  and  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

It  is  a  sad  Irony  that  he  was  defeated 
in  1978  by  the  same  narrow  partisan- 
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ship  he  was  able  to  overcome  in  his 
first  race  for  the  Senate  in  1954,  when 
he  became  a  target  of  the  McCarthy- 
ites.  Senator  Case's  talent  and  his  dy- 
namism will  be  sorely  missed.  And  I 
believe  we  will  miss  his  independence 
and  his  unwillingness  to  compromise 
his  values  even  more.* 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  honor  that  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Clifford 
Case,  the  former  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  The  death  of  this  committed, 
spirited,  and  compassionate  man  is  a 
deep  loss  for  all  Americans. 

Clifford  Case  was  possessed  of  cour- 
age and  morality.  He  cared  deeply 
about  ovu-  Nation  and  all  its  people. 
During  his  24  years  in  the  Senate  he 
worked  vigorously  to  see  laws  enacted 
which  benefited  a  board  spectrvun  of 
society.  I  remember  in  particular  the 
key  role  he  played  in  enactment  of  the 
medicare  program.  And  his  concern 
for  people  did  not  end  at  our  Nation's 
borders.  Senator  Case  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Helsinki  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  speak  out  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  and  coauthored  the 
legislation  which  ended  our  Nation's 
involvement  in  that  conflict. 

I  know  the  American  people  join  us 
in  our  expression  of  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Senator  Case;  and  let  us  vow 
today  to  carry  out  our  work  in  the 
Congress  in  the  footsteps  of  his  exam- 
ple.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  time  for  reflection. 

I  can  recall  my  first  meeting  with 
Cliff  Case.  It  was  in  1966  at  a  county 
rally  and  I  was  a  candidate  for  local 
office,  my  first  campaign.  Of  course, 
I'd  heard  of  him  and  read  about  him. 
Everyone  said  that  he  was  first  elected 
because  of  a  pig  farmer  named  Kra- 
jewsld  but  that  he  was  a  great  vote 
getter  now.  So  all  of  us  nmning  were 
happy  with  him  heading  the  ticket. 

But  many  people  there  did  not  know 
Cliff  Case  the  man.  and  many  of  them 
were  less  than  enchanted  with  his  phi- 
losophy. In  fact,  there  was  almost  a 
"we'll  embarrass  him  tonight"  attitude 
permeating  over  the  crowd.  Well.  Cliff 
stood  there  that  evening  in  his  rum- 
pled brown  suit  and  blue  shirt  and 
talked  of  his  love  for  America,  his  con- 
cern for  people  and  his  convictions  as 
to  what  he  saw  our  party  standing  for. 
And  he  received  a  standing  ovation. 

Since  that  evening  I  had  occasion  to 
call  upon  his  advice  and  counsel  on 
several  occasions  as  I  held  various 
public  positions.  He  gave  it  sincerely 
and  frankly  to  me  as  he  did  to  others. 
And  one  of  the  many  impressive  traits 
of  the  man  was  that  he  seemed  to 
follow  the  careers  of  those  of  us  who 
sought  his  counsel.  I  shall  never  forget 
a  moment  on  an  afternoon  when  he 
traveled  from  Washington  to  New 
Jersey  in  a  near  hurricane  in  the  fall 


of  1980  to  appear  at  a  labor  rally  for 
me.  He  said  to  me. 

Son.  I'm  proud  of  you.  I  see  youre  making 
the  same  friends  I  have,  and  the  same  en- 
emies too. 

I  shall  always  cherish  those  words  as 
words  of  praise  from  a  man  who  felt  so 
deeply  and  compassionately  for 
human  beings  and  their  rights  and 
dignity  and  who  fought  so  hard  in  the 
causes  of  peace  and  justice. 

Another  moment  remains  fixed  in 
my  memory.  Shortly  before  the  1978 
primary,  we  shared  a  plane  ride  back 
to  Washington  after  a  rally  on  his 
behalf.  We  were  the  only  passengers. 
Relaxing,  he  explained  to  me  the  phi- 
losophy he  had  adopted  sund  lived  up 
to  for  the  past  30  years.  I  can  only  par- 
aphrase it  because  I  do  not  have  his 
eloquence.  It  was  a  simple  philosophy 
of  kindness,  courtesy,  and  unwavering, 
unselfish  compassion  for.  and  under- 
standing of  all  the  people  of  this  socie- 
ty and  a  dedication  to  world  peace.  I 
hope  his  goals  and  that  philosophy 
will  not  be  forgotten.  I,  for  one.  will 
never  forget.* 

*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both 
with  much  sadness  in  my  heart  and 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  salute  the 
memory  of  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  of 
New  Jersey. 

This  great  man's  passing  marks 
much  more  than  a  personal  loss  to 
myself.  His  death  indeed  represents  a 
tragedy  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Nation  as  well. 

For  Cliff  Case  was  a  man  of  the 
people.  Their  concerns  and  fears  were 
his  own  and  he  expressed  them  so  elo- 
quently from  both  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  and  the  Senate.  He  will  be 
especially  remembered  as  a  loud  and 
clear  spokesman  for  the  voiceless 
members  of  our  society— the  poor  and 
the  victimized. 

During  the  1960's.  Cliff  Case  was  out 
front  in  the  tough  fight  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  strong  civil  rights  legislation. 
One  of  his  greatest  achievements  was 
his  successful  fight  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  helped  insure  passage  of  the 
landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Senator  Case  made 
sure  the  funds  were  available  to  put 
teeth  into  that  vital  legislation. 

Even  though  Cliff  Case  and  I  were 
not  members  of  the  same  political 
party,  we  shared  many  conunon  con- 
cerns and  beliefs.  Foremost  in  both 
our  minds  was  what  we  could  do  to 
best  serve  the  people  of  our  State. 
Cliff  would  always  be  the  first  one  to 
cast  party  lines  aside,  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  say.  "Let's  get  it  done  for 
New  Jersey." 

He  was  a  man  of  wit.  charm,  and 
grace  who  gave  true  meaning  to  the 
word  integrity.  New  Jersey  has  lost  a 
beloved  son.  I  am  most  proud  to  have 
called  Cliff  Case  my  friend.* 
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THE^APUA  NEW  GUINEA  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McClos- 
KEY )  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  time  to  abandon  our  contention  that 
we  can  control  fishing  in  our  own  200- 
mile  zone  while  still  claiming  the  right 
to  fish  for  tuna  within  other  nations' 
200-mile  zones. 

We  face  a  small  but  important  for- 
eign policy  crisis,  with  an  extremely 
dangerous  potential. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  a  Califor- 
nia-based U.S.-flag  purse  seiner,  fish- 
ing within  Papua  New  Guinea's  200- 
mile  fisheries  zone  was  seized  for  fish- 
ing without  a  Papua  New  Guinea  li- 
cense, the  same  kind  of  license  the 
United  States  routinely  requires  of 
foreign  vessels  within  our  200-mile 
zone. 

The  case  was  tried  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  and  the  U.S.  vessel  was  found 
to  have  violated  Papua  New  Guinea 
law  which  requires  confiscation  of  the 
unlicensed  vessel  and  its  equipment  as 
well  as  its  catch,  in  this  case  600  tons 
of  tuna,  collectively  worth  an  estimat- 
ed $13  miUion. 

This  occurrence  points  up  the  out- 
dated nature  of  our  Fisherman's  Pro- 
tection Act  (FPA)  (Public  Law  90-482) 
enacted  in  1967  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  actively  opposed  any 
country's  right  to  claim  more  than  a  3- 
mile  coastal  sea.  The  FPA  also  has  an 
incredibly  deleterious  and  dangerous 
impact  on  our  relationships  with 
friendly  nations  who  understandably 
resent  what  appears  to  them  to  be  an 
arrogant  and  imi>erialistic  policy,  to 
wit: 

What  is  within  our  200-mile  zone  Is  ours, 
but  what  is  within  your  200-mUe  zone  is 
ours.  too.  if  it  is  tuna. 

Tuna  constitutes  roughly  7  percent 
of  the  world's  fishing  commerce  in 
dollar  value. 

Note  what  the  Fisherman's  Protec- 
tive Act  now  requires:  Under  the  act, 
the  United  States  must  now  prohibit 
the  importation  of  all  tuna  into  our 
country  from  Papua  New  Guinea. 
These  sanctions  go  into  effect  auto- 
matically unless  immediate  steps 
toward  conciliation  are  taken. 

By  imposing  these  sanctions  it  is  ex- 
pected that  operations  of  two  tuna 
companies  based  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  will  fail,  with  exports  of  tuna 
which  have  totaled  as  much  as  50,000 
tons,  worth  $50  million  a  year,  lost  to 
these  companies  and  Papua  New 
Guinea. 

The  largest  of  these  companies  is 
the  American  firm.  Star  Kist.  the 
other  a  smaller  Japanese  fishing  com- 
pany. Both  employ  over  1.000  Papua 
New  Guineans.  Papua  New  Guinea 
will  lose  over  $3  million  per  year  in 
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export  taxes  plus  at  least  $10  million 
per  year  in  expenditures  to  local  mer- 
chants within  the  country. 

Papua  New  Guinea  and  Star  Kist 
have  been  negotiating  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  tuna  carmery  which 
may  go  by  the  boards  as  a  result. 

Papua  New  Guinea  is  properly  in- 
censed over  the  combination  of  our 
tuna  industry's  refusal  to  abide  by 
Papuan  New  Guinea  law  and  the  re- 
sulting imposition  of  U.S.  sanctions. 

Since  we  passed  our  own  200-mile 
law,  largely  for  conservation  purposes, 
it  seems  arrogant  in  the  extreme  for 
us  to  deny  small  countries  the  right  to 
exercise  a  similar  conservation  ethic 
for  a  single  resource  within  their  eco- 
nomic zones,  often  a  resource  propor- 
tionately far  more  valuable  to  their 
economies  than  our  fisheries  are  to 
our  $3  trillion  economy. 

We,  for  example,  claim  the  right  to 
conserve  migratory  species  as  marlin. 
but  deny  others  the  right  to  conserve 
migratory  tuna. 

Ninety  nations  already  claim  juris- 
diction over  all  fishing  activities  in 
their  200-mile  zones  and  the  United 
States  is  virtually  isolated  in  continu- 
ing to  deny  coastal  State  jurisdiction 
over  tuna. 

There  is  a  far  greater  danger,  howev- 
er, vis-a-vis  our  continuing  efforts  to 
deny  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  in 
the  Pacific  Basin. 

The  island  nations  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific have  become  increasingly  in- 
censed. They  include  traditional  U.S. 
friends  such  as  Australia,  Cook  Is- 
lands, Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
Fiji,  Kiribati,  Marshall  Islands,  Nauru, 
Niue,  New  Zealand,  Palau,  Tonga. 
Tuvalu,  Solomon  Islands,  Vanuatu, 
and  Western  Samoa. 

Following  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, Soviet  efforts  to  court  sup- 
port among  these  nations  were  effec- 
tively blocked. 

Now,  however,  these  nations  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  they  retaliate  by 
refusing  to  allow  our  nuclear  vessels 
and  aircraft  to  transit  their  200-mile 
Jurisdictions  which  cover  most  of  the 
central  and  western  Pacific  Ocean. 

These  South  Pacific  nations  have, 
until  now,  been  among  our  closest 
friends  and  have  supported  us  on 
many  international  issues  of  great  im- 
portance. Even  now,  Fijian  troops  are 
maintaining  the  peace  in  the  troubled 
Middle  East.  A  continuance  of  strong- 
arm  tactics  against  a  small  country 
such  as  Papua  New  Guinea  may  en- 
danger longstanding  friendships  far 
more  valuable  to  us  than  a  slight  in- 
crease in  tuna  costs  through  accept- 
ance of  licensing  fees  by  our  tuna  in- 
dustry. 

I  suggest  that  this  matter  requires 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration at  the  highest  level,  and  that 
our  committees  of  jurisdiction  should 
hold  hearings  forthwith  to  try  to  avoid 
irreparable  damage  to  our  relation- 


ships with  the  independent  nations  of 
the  South  Pacific. 

Three  courses  of  action  are  avail- 
able: , 

First,  we  can  repeal  the  Fisherman's 
Protective  Act; 

Second,  we  can  declare  jurisdiction 
over  the  tuna  which  migrate  within 
our  declared  fisheries  zones,  thus  plac- 
ing us  in  the  same  position  as  other 
nations,  and  accepting  foreign  nations' 
jurisdiction  over  tuna  within  their  200- 
mile  zones;  and 

Third,  we  can  immediately  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  our  200-mile 
legislation  which  mandates  that  re- 
gional or  international  agreements 
shall  govern  the  management  of 
highly  migratory  species. 

I  suggest  that  the  United  States,  on 
this  latter  point,  should  convene  and 
host  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific  island 
nations  involved.  Our  goal  would  be  to 
create  a  regional  treaty  following  the 
pattern  for  regional  cooperation  in  the 
management  of  highly  migratory  spe- 
cies recently  set  by  the  signing  of  the 
Nauru  Fisheries  Agreement. 

By  taking  such  positive  steps,  we  will 
demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  fairly  and 
justly  in  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  international  fisheries  stocks 
and  to  encourage  the  rational  use  of 
such  resources  by  our  own  fishermen 
while  still  helping  the  small  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world  to  make  use 
of,  and  prosper  from  the  use  of,  their 
own  natural  resources. 

We  may  also  avert  a  renewed  Soviet 
penetration  into  an  area  fully  as  im- 
portant to  us  as  the  waters  of  the  Car- 
ibbean which  are  presently  the  focus 
of  sizable  U.S.  investment  and  nation- 
al security  actions.* 


VERMONTERS"  MESSAGE  TO 
THE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoVe.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  this  month,  the 
State  of  Vermont  sent  a  message  to 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  the  world. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  brings  that  beacon  to 
Washington. 

Although  I  had  to  cast  my  local 
votes  by  absentee  ballot  this  year,  the 
national  attention  which  focused  on 
our  Vermont  town  meetings  served  as 
a  reminder  of  what  a  special  place  our 
State  is.  The  actions  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors  last  week  were  a  major 
newsstory  on  network  television,  and 
in  newspapers  across  the  country, 
from  the  New  York  Times  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  The  headlines  told  us 
that  161  Vermont  towns  had  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  nuclear  arms 
freeze.  While  the  resolution  had  been 
defeated  in  18  towns  and  tabled  in  13 


others,  the  movement  which  began 
last  year  with  18  Vermont  communi- 
ties passing  the  resolution  was  clearly 
gathering  a  head  of  steam. 

To  their  credit,  the  national  media 
avoided  the  usual  temptation  to  do 
cute  feature  stories  about  what  is 
sometimes  perceived  outside  the 
Green  Mountain  State  as  a  quaint 
Yankee  tradition.  The  focus  was  on 
sober,  intelligent  deliberation  of  the 
most  important  issue  facing  humanity 
today,  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war. 

The  prospect  of  nuclear  devastation 
is  so  terrifying  that  it  has  almost  been 
a  taboo  subject  in  the  past.  Our  natu- 
ral human  tendency  is  to  not  think 
about  it,  and  to  accept  as  a  matter  of 
blind  faith  that  world  leaders  will 
make  the  right  decisions. 

Vermonters  have  sent  a  necessary 
signal  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Local 
communities  can  and  must  have  the 
ultimate  jurisdiction  over  every  issue 
that  significantly  affects  them.  As  im- 
portant as  it  is  that  wise  decisions  be 
made  on  local  matters  such  as  schools, 
roads,  fire  and  police  protection,  those 
decisions  will  make  no  difference  if 
the  Earth  is  destroyed. 

Even  more  importantly,  a  message 
has  been  telegraphed  to  the  world 
that  Americans  want  peace.  The  free 
and  open  expression  of  opinion  at  Ver- 
mont's town  meetings,  which  is  not 
possible  in,  say,  the  Soviet  Union, 
drove  home  that  message  with  greater 
eloquence  than  any  political  leader  or 
diplomat  could  hope  to  muster. 

There  are,  of  course,  at  least  two 
sides  to  every  issue,  and  one  of  the  at- 
tractions of  town  meetings  is  that  all 
of  us  are  free  to  express  any  quibbles 
we  may  have.  I  have  some  reservations 
about  the  specific  wording  of  the  Ver- 
mont nuclear  arms  freeze  resolution 
which  I  think  are  worth  mentioning. 

I  question,  for  example,  whether  it  is 
appropriate  to  totally  separate  the 
issues  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons.  While  nuclear  war  would 
mean  terror  on  a  greater  scale,  conven- 
tional war  is  more  likely.  In  addition, 
the  present  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  is  a  mix  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional weapons,  and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  nuclear  threat  can  be 
reduced  unless  all  weapons  in  the  mix 
are  negotiated  together.  Accordingly, 
the  concurrent  resolution  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  calls  for  not  only  a  freeze 
on  the  testing  and  production  of  nu- 
clear warheads  and  delivery  systems, 
but  also  for  reductions  in  those  arse- 
nals and  in  conventional  forces. 

Honest  questions  can  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  American  people  should 
insist  on  specific  instructions  of  this 
kind  at  a  time  when  the  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks  are  proceeding  in 
Geneva.  Taken  literally,  such  instruc- 
tions could  conceivably  obstruct  other 
constructive  first  steps.  I  am  sure  a 
great  many  of  those  who  voted  against 
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the  Vermont  resolution  did  so  because 
of  these  pragmatic  concerns,  despite  a 
strong  desire  for  peace.  And  that  is 
why  my  bill  is  a  concurrent  resolution, 
not  a  joint  resolution.  It  is  not  bind- 
ing, it  does  not  have  the  force  of  law. 
but  rather  it  is  a  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 

My  legislation  and  the  Vermont  res- 
olution both  acknowledge  that  a 
mutual  good-faith  effort  is  needed. 
They  are  statements  that  our  side 
must  be  ready  and  anxious  to  make 
that  good-faith  effort,  although  real 
progress  toward  world  peace  will  re- 
quire a  similar  conunitment  from  the 
Soviets.  The  significance  of  this  mes- 
sage overshadows  any  specific  ques- 
tions I  have  raised  about  the  wording 
of  the  Vermont  resolution.  Ver- 
monters have  let  it  be  known  that  we 
will  do  whatever  we  can  to  assure  that 
there  will  be  a  future  for  the  human 
species  and  that  we  expect  the  same 
commitment  from  our  own  political 
leaders. 

Vermonters  have  often  been  in  the 
forefront  in  insisting  that  we  have  a 
say,  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  on 
issues  that  affect  our  lives.  In  the  past, 
we  have  directly  confronted  many 
issues  before  other  Americans  recog- 
nized their  importance.  Notable  exam- 
ples are  land  development,  nuclear 
power  and  waste,  and  a  wide  range  of 
environmental  concerns.  Our  actions 
in  the  past  have  provided  a  construc- 
tive model  for  others.  If  we  can  be 
now,  once  again,  the  world  just  might 
become  a  safer  place  to  live.  I  am 
proud  to  be  carrying  this  torch  from 
the  hills  of  Vermont  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  my 
two  friends  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Messrs.  Conte  and  Markey, 
for  their  fine  work  on  legislation  in 
this  area,  as  well  as  Members  of  the 
other  body  who  have  joined  in  the 
cause.* 


AMERICAN  SALUTE  TO  CABANA- 
TAUN  PRISONER  OF  WAR  ME- 
MORIAL DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  McCollum) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  have  Introduced  a  resolution 
entitled  "American  Salute  to  Cabana- 
taun  Prisoner  of  War  Memorial  Day" 
with  75  original  cosponsors.  Forty 
years  ago  next  month,  36,000  Ameri- 
cans were  captured  by  the  Japanese 
during  the  fall  of  Bataan  and  Corregi- 
dor  in  the  Philippines  in  one  of  the 
most  tragic  episodes  in  World  War  II. 

Along  with  the  Filipinos  captured  by 
the  Japanese,  these  Americans  were 
forced  to  march  without  food,  water, 
or  medicine  for  up  to  10  days  on  the 
"Bataan  Death  March"  to  Camp 
O'Donnell,  an  interim  prisoner-of-war 


camp.  10.300  people— including  women 
and  children— died  during  that  march. 

The  survivors  of  this  appalling 
march  were  then  taken  to  Cabanataun 
(Ca-ban-a-ta-wan)  a  prisoner-of-war 
camp  in  central  Luzon.  Their  treat- 
ment was  extraordinarily  cruel  and  in- 
humane—and 3,000  more  people  died 
at  the  hands  of  their  captors  between 
May  of  1942  and  February  of  1945.  Fi- 
nally, on  September  2,  1945.  the  re- 
maining prisoners  were  liberated.  Of 
the  36,000  who  had  been  captured  3 
years  before,  only  between  6,000  and 
7,000  survived  to  win  their  freedom. 

Today,  40  years  later,  there  are  3,015 
living  survivors  of  this  tragedy.  For 
these  Americans,  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  honor  their  bravery  and  per- 
sonal strength  on  April  12  of  this  year. 
Also  President  Ferdinand  Marcos  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  (a 
Bataan  survivor  himself)  has  pro- 
claimed April  12  as  the  "Ruby  Reun- 
ion for  Peace,"  in  the  Philippines  and 
has  invited  all  Americans  who  fought 
to  defend  the  Philippines  to  return  for 
a  week-long  celebration  of  this  impor- 
tant event  in  both  our  histories.  He 
has  also  agreed  to  sdlow  a  memorial  to 
be  built  in  memory  of  the  Americans 
who  died  at  Cabanatuan.  Though  the 
memories  are  painful,  it  is  important 
that  we  do  not  forget  those  who  suf- 
fered such  inhtimanity  during  a  tragic 
period  in  our  history.  Those  survivors 
who  are  living  as  well  as  the  families 
of  those  who  did  not  survive  will 
deeply  appreciate  our  salute. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  — 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  April  12.  1982.  as  "American  Salute 

to  Cabanataun  Prisoner  of  War  Memorial 

Day" 

Whereas.  April  9.  1982.  is  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  fall  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
in  the  Philippines  to  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Army  during  World  War  II; 

Whereas,  approximately  36.000  Americans 
were  captured  by  the  Japanese  at  the  fall: 

Whereas,  these  Americans,  along  with 
FVipinos  captured  by  the  Japanese,  were 
forced  to  march  without  food  and  water  for 
up  to  10  days  on  the  "Bataan  Death  March" 
to  Camp  O'Donnell,  a  prisoner  of  war  camp: 

Whereas,  the  International  War  Olmes 
Commission  reports  that  10.300  people,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  died  on  that 
march: 

Whereas,  the  survivors  of  that  march, 
along  with  other  Americans  and  Filipinos 
captured  by  the  Japanese  in  the  Philip- 
pines, were  taken  to  a  prisoner  of  war  camp 
in  central  Luzon  named  "Cabanataun": 

Whereas,  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  at  Cabanataun  was  extraordinarily 
cruel  and  inhumane  and  resulted  In  the 
death  of  over  3.000  American  prisoners  of 
war  during  the  period  beginning  May  1942 
and  ending  February  1945; 

Whereas,  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Cabana- 
taun were  liberated  on  September  2.  1945; 

Whereas,  of  the  36.000  Americans  who 
were  captured  at  the  fall  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor,  only  between  6.000  to  7.000  survived 
until  such  date  of  liberation; 

Whereas,  approximately  3.015  Americans 
who  survived  the  Bataan  Death  March  and 


imprisonment    at    Cabanataun    are    living 
today:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

ResoUied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Consr^ss  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing April  12.  1982,  as  "American  Salute  to 
Cabanataun  Prisoner  of  War  Memorial 
Day  ■  and  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  place  their  conunents  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  Central  America  and 
U.S.  allegations  with  respect  to  Nicara- 
gua that  have  been  revealed  this  past 
week. 

With  its  $263  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983  defense  budget,  its  hundreds  of 
millions  of  citizens,  its  massive  geo- 
graphical reach,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  people  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  commimity  about  the 
massive  might  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  might  seems  even 
larger  when  it  is  locked  in  battle  with 
a  country  like  Nicaragua,  which  has 
2.5  million  citizens,  about  half  the 
population  of  the  greater  Washington, 
D.C.,  area;  is  smaller  than  many  of  oiu* 
50  States,  has  a  gross  per  capita 
income  of  very  marginal  level,  is  pres- 
ently without  an  effective  Navy  and 
without  an  effective  Air  Force. 

That  is  why  there  is  something 
almost  absurd  in  the  spectacle  that  we 
have  witnessed  this  week,  the  specta- 
cle of  this  administration  focusing  its 
energies  and  its  attention  on  Nicara- 
gua. Indeed,  the  contrast  in  scale  tells 
only  part  of  the  story,  for  Nicaragua  is 
struggling  to  recover  not  merely  from 
a  recent  revolution  and  war  but  also 
from  a  massive  earthquake  and  a  stag- 
gering economic  debt. 

Nicaragua  has  made  mistakes.  We 
made  mistakes  after  our  Revolution 
and  there  will  be  mistakes  made  by 
Nicaragua  in  the  future.  Nicaragua 
may.  in  fact,  represent  some  danger  to 
stabililty  in  the  region,  although  I 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  of  that. 

These  are  not  the  issues,  though. 
The  issue  is  whether  the  threat  posed 
by  Nicaragua  or  the  mistakes  made  by 
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Nicarag:ua  justify  this  tragic  combat 
we  watch,  justify  the  administration's 
apparently  unalterable  conviction  that 
Nicaragua  stands  at  the  center  of  the 
region's  problems. 

The  issue  is  whether  in  the  end  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  explana- 
tion to  this  administration's  actions. 
Perhaps  their  preoccupation  with 
Nicaragua  is  better  explained  as  the 
desperate  efforts  of  a  major  power  to 
justify  an  increasingly  vulnerable  for- 
eign policy.  Perhaps  their  preoccupa- 
tion with  Nicaragua  is  better  ex- 
plained as  the  desperate  effort  of  a 
faltering  administration  to  bolster  its 
constituency  on  the  right.  Perhaps  the 
sour  economic  climate  in  this  country 
is  responsible  for  the  increased  atten- 
tion on  Nicaragua. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
Nicaragua  may  have  made  errors;  but 
if  we  measure  the  errors  of  Nicaragua, 
if  we  lay  them  side  by  side  with  what 
might  be  called  the  errors  of  our  own 
administration,  which  seem  greater  to 
me,  if  we  look  at  our  conscience  and 
assess  the  factors  that  play  in  Central 
America,  who  would  we  conclude  poses 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  stability  of 
the  region,  Nicaragua  or  the  present 
administration? 

Nicaragua  has  agreed  to  conclude 
nonaggression  pacts  with  its  neigh- 
bors. Nicaragua  has  agreed  to  estab- 
lish joint  border  patrols  with  the  Hon- 
durans.  Nicaragua  has  agreed  to  peace 
negotiations  with  El  Salvador. 

In  contrast,  this  administration  to 
date  has  rejected  every  one  of  those 
proposals  that  have  been  put  forward 
by  President  Lopez  Portillo  and  other 
leaders  of  governments  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today,  to  call  for 
a  sense  of  balance  and  scale. 

I  ask  you  to  give  close  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  administration's 
charges  and  evidence,  but  I  also  ask 
you  to  place  those  charges  and  evi- 
dence in  the  context  of  the  Central 
American  region. 

I  ask  you  to  give  close  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  administration's  poli- 
cies, but  I  also  ask  you  to  place  those 
policies  in  their  proper  context. 

Most  of  all,  I  ask  you  simply  to  re- 
member of  what  we  speak  and  to  keep 
in  mind  what  Nicaragua  really  is,  a 
small  country  in  a  turmoil-ridden 
region,  a  country  as  I  indicated  is 
without  an  air  force,  without  a  navy, 
the  size  of  half  the  population  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

It  is  important  in  this  debate,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  understand  the  histo- 
ry of  Nicaragua  and  our  involvement 
there.  Throughout  the  debate  on  this 
issue  there  has  been  a  notable  lack  of 
sense  of  history  in  this  administration 
and  in  the  media. 

HISTORY  or  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT 

I  would  like  for  just  a  second,  if  I 
might,  to  go  over  our  involvement  in 
that  country  from  1838  when  Nicara- 


gua was  broken  off  from  the  Central 
American  Confederation  and  formed 
as  a  state. 

In  the  1850's,  a  Tennessean  by  the 
name  o'f  William  Walker,  "Filibuster 
William  Walker,"  as  he  was  known, 
traveled  to  Nicaragua,  conquered  the 
country,  established  a  slave  state  and 
ruled  from  1856  through  1857. 

Durmg  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century,  the  United  States  invaded 
Nicaragua  with  marines  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  put  president  after 
president  in  power  in  Nicaragua. 

The  United  States  backed  conserva- 
tive Adolfo  Diaz  for  president  from 
1911  to  1917. 

U.S.  marines  were  deployed'  along 
the  railroad  in  Nicaragua  in  Septem- 
ber of  1912. 

U.S.  marines  occupied  Nicaragua 
from  1927  to  1933. 

The  United  States  put  Anastasio 
Somoza  in  power  in  the  1930's  and 
continued  his  power  in  Nicaragua  until 
the  July  revolution  of  1979. 

Our  involvement  has  been  clear.  It 
has  been  massive,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
the  Nicaraguans  feel  threatened  and 
concerned  by  the  actions  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  ADMINISTRATION  CHARGES 

I  would  like  to  turn,  if  I  could,  brief- 
ly to  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
by  this  administration  over  the  past 
year  with  respect  to  Nicaragua. 

In  PetH-uary  of  1981,  the  administra- 
tion paraded  a  group  of  diplomats 
throughout  the  Western  and  Latin 
American  world,  holding  up  a  white 
paper,  a  white  paper  that  showed  Nic- 
aragua's complicity  in  the  war  in  El 
Salvador.  It  was  taken  to  the  capitals 
of  Latin  America,  Western  Europe, 
anywhere  we  could  find  allies  to  listen; 
but  shortly  thereafter  it  became  clear 
to  the  American  public  and  the  inter- 
national community  that  that  white 
paper  contained  many  inaccuracies. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  report 
debunked  much  of  the  information 
that  was  contained  in  the  white 
papers.  A  State  Department  official 
told  the  Journal  that  the  sources  for 
what  was  to  be  the  major  document 
justifying  U.S.  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica were  unknown  and  unverifiable. 
that  much  of  the  information  was 
"misleading"  and  "overembellished." 

The  Washington  Post  did  another 
series  of  articles  that  basically  reiter- 
ated these  criticisms.  What  we  had 
was  an  administration  whose  policy  in 
Nicaragua  was  soon  discredited. 

That  lack  of  credibility  has  charac- 
terized the  administration's  policy  to 
this  day.  Last  week  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  told  us  that  the  arrest  of  a  Nica- 
raguan  in  El  Salvador  was  "irrefutable 
proof"  that  Nicaragua  was  sending 
guerrillas  to  help  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment there.  It  now  appears  that 
man  in  question  is  a  student  on  his 
way  home  to  Managua  from  school  in 


Mexico,  and  the  Mexicans  have  grant- 
ed him  asylum. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  this 
single  Nicaraguan's  presence  in  El  Sal- 
vador, the  incident  illustrated  the 
errors  in  perception  and  judgment 
that  are  being  made  by  an  administra- 
tion that  is  overly  eager  to  justity  its 
ill-considered  policies  in  the  region. 

Similarly.  Secretary  Haig  again 
stumbling  over  his  feet,  waved  pictures 
of  Miskito  Indians  in  northeast  Nica- 
ragua being'  burned,  and  said  that  the 
Sandinista  government  was  responsi- 
ble for  these  atrocities. 

Soon  thereafter  it  was  revealed  that 
those  pictures,  from  a  Paris  newspa- 
per, were  taken  5  years  earlier  and 
were  bodies  that  were  burned  during 
the  reign  of  Anastasio  Somoza  and  not 
the  Sandinistas. 

Another  example.  The  administra- 
tion came  out  and  said.  well,  we  are 
going  to  build  airstrips  in  Honduras 
and  in  Colombia  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems in  Nicaragua  and  Central  Amer- 
ica and  to  stabilize  our  presence  there. 

It  was  not  2  days  later  that  the  Am- 
bassadors of  those  respective  countries 
indicated  that  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  airstrips  in 
their  nations. 

Now  we  learn  that  this  administra- 
tion as  far  back  as  last  November 
OK'd  $19  million  in  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  funds  to  destabilize, 
through  covert  activities,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua— a  government 
that  this  Nation  is  at  peace  with,  a 
government  that  we  recognize,  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  taken  no  hostile  ac- 
tions against  the  United  States. 

The  administration  last  night  did 
not  deny  those  stories.  In  fact.  Secre- 
tary Haig,  Secretary  Weinberger,  and 
President  Reagan  refused  to  deny  the 
stories  yesterday  when  interviewed  by 
the  press.  Both  the  Washington  Post 
and  CBS  News  have  independently 
confirmed  them. 

What  we  have  here,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  a  manipulation  of  this  Congress,  of 
the  media,  and  the  American  people, 
by  an  administration  whose  foreign 
policy  is  faltering,  by  an  administra- 
tion which  is  desperate  to  try  to  make 
sense  out  of  an  incoherent  policy  in 
Central  America. 

D  1230 

Let  me,  if  I  could,  turn  very  briefly 
to  a  final  charge.  The  charge  that  has 
been  circulated  throughout  this  coun- 
try recently,  the  idea  that  increases  in 
Nicaragua's  military  pose  a  substantial 
threat  to  this  Government  and  to  the 
region. 

With  technological  splendor,  the  ad- 
ministration proves  that  Nicaragua  is 
expanding  its  military.  But  that  fact 
was  conceded  by  all  and  never  in 
doubt. 
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The  real  questions  are  the  reason  for 
the  expansion  and  its  purpose.  The 
Tuesday  briefing  avoided  both. 

How  can  a  country  of  2Vz  million 
people,  without  an  effective  navy  or 
air  force,  pose  the  threat  that  has 
beeii  outlined  by  this  administration? 
And,  I  remind  us  all,  the  administra- 
tion is  not  the  only  one  making  asser- 
tions. 

When  asked  about  their  air  power. 
Jaime  Wheelock  said  the  Army  of 
Guatemala  is  about  30.000  men.  that 
of  El  Salvador.  35,000.  He  said: 

Those  nations  have  modem  warplanes. 
but  we  do  not  have  an  air  force,  being  limit- 
ed at  present  to  two  old  Spanish  propeller 
airplanes,  to  two  T-33  jets  inherited  from 
Somoza,  approximately  two  helicopters,  and 
some  small  planes  used  for  crop  dusting. 

That  is  the  big  threat  in  Central 
America? 

The  administration  points  to  Soviet 
tanks  that  are  so  obsolete  that  they 
would  make  our  M-1  tanks  look  good. 
Then  we  have  the  airstrips  allegedly 
being  expanded  for  Mig  jets  that  will 
eventually  be  placed  in  Nicaragua. 
Today's  paper  indicates  that  the 
United  States  during  the  Somoza 
regime  helped  to  finance  the  expan- 
sion of  those  airstrips  through  inter- 
national monetary  funds. 

One  thing  after  another,  one  story 
debunked  after  another,  and  we  wait 
with  bated  breath  tomorrow  to  hear 
the  next  chapter  of  the  story  of  how 
Nicaragua  destabilizes  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Allegedly  tomorrow  the 
administration  will  bring  forth  some 
pilots  from  Nicaragua  who  defected  to 
Honduras,  and  they  will  come  here 
and  testify  about  the  great  buildup  in 
Nicaragua.  I  hope  the  press  is  a  little 
more  explicit  in  explaining  to  the 
public  how  that  presentation  is  made. 
I  am  looking,  and  the  American  people 
are  looking,  for  concrete  and  verifiable 
evidence  which  will  show  that  the  Nic- 
araguan  Government  has  been  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  El  Salvadoran  war. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  find 
that  proved  tomorrow.  What  we  will 
find  Is  a  sort  of  sideshow,  but  we  wait 
with  bated  breath  to  hear  the  adminis- 
tration's new  string  of  evidence. 

THE  MISKITO  INDIAN  AFFAIR 

Let  me,  if  I  could,  turn  very  briefly 
and  mention  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions that  have  been  alleged  against 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  Allega- 
tions of  human  rights  violations  in 
Nicaragua  must  also  be  placed,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  context  of  the  con- 
flicts and  conditions  of  the  region. 

The  administration  has  alleged  that 
the  treatment  of  the  Miskito  Indians 
makes  Nicaragua  the  greatest  violator 
of  human  rights  in  the  region.  With- 
out condoning  the  relocation  of  these 
Indians,  I  think  we  must  note  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  administration's  charges 
on  these  issues. 

Nicaragua  claims  the  Miskitos 
needed   to   be   moved   for   their  own 


safety;  revelations  that  the  CIA 
planned  a  covert  operation  along  the 
Honduran  border  indicates  that  region 
is  indeed,  a  potential,  if  not  actual,  site 
of  armed  conflict.  People  have  been 
murdered  because  of  the  incursions  of 
some  of  Somoza's  former  National 
Guard  who  have  attacked  across  the 
Honduran  border. 

Administration's  condenmation  of 
human  rights  violations,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  begin  with  the  extreme  vio- 
lations of  such  countries  as  Guatema- 
la, where  the  Government  has  en- 
gaged in  a  ruthless  campaign  of  exter- 
mination, and  70,000  Indians  have  fled 
to  Mexico. 

The  administration  has  manipulated 
evidence  on  this  subject  before.  The 
recent  photographs  I  mentioned  were 
cited  by  Haig  as  examples  of  genocidal 
actions  against  the  Miskito  Indians. 
Yet  they  turned  out  to  have  been 
taken  in  1978  under  the  Somoza 
regime. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  that  the  Nic- 
araguan  Government  has  invited 
international  observers  into  the  area, 
including  the  OAS  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. There  have  been  reporters  from 
this  country  that  have  gone  down 
there.  It  is  openly  done.  This  is  not 
the  case  of  the  incident  which  is 
wrapped  in  secrecy  and  hidden  from 
international  attention. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  the 
administration  seeks,  on  the  basis  of 
such  paltry  evidence,  to  aggravate  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  by  destabi- 
lizing a  regime  that  has  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  its  people.  Congress 
cannot  sit  idly  by  while  the  adminis- 
tration abandons  the  International 
convention  on  nonintervention. 

I  wait,  as  I  said,  with  interest  the 
evidence  of  Nicaraguan  aggression 
promised  by  the  administration  for  to- 
morrow. I  have  been  waiting  for  a 
year.  The  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  extend  the  administration 
one  last  chance  to  justify  its  actions, 
to  prove  its  claims. 

If  the  administration  cannot  deliver 
convincing  evidence,  I  will  pursue 
every  feasible  avenue,  including  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  next  week,  to 
bar  the  use  of  funds  in  support  of 
covert  activity  against  Nicaragua,  a 
country  that  we  have  peace  with,  that 
we  have  diplomatic  relations  with. 

I  realize  this  is  an  extraordinary 
step,  but  these  are  extraordinary 
times,  and  if  the  administration  will 
not  exercise  prudence  in  Central 
America,  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will. 

The  central  question  is.  Who  is  the 
aggressor?  On  every  score  I  have  been 
unable  to  conclude  that  Nicaragua  is 
the  aggressor.  We  are  involved  up  to 
our  ears  in  El  Salvador  in  terms  of 
arms.  We  may  soon  be  involved  up  to 
our  ears  in  the  corrupt  dictatorship  in 
Guatemala.  And  now  we  are  in  up  to 


our  ears  in  trying  to  overthrow  the  le- 
gitimate Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Throughout,  we  have  neglected  the 
counsel  of  countries  like  Venezuela 
and  Mexico  to  negotiate  peace. 

We  are  headed  for  disaster  in  this 
region,  and  if  the  American  people  and 
this  Congress  do  not  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  this  Nation  is  headed  for  a 
catastrophe  very  soon,  a  catastrophe 
that  may  Involve  the  use  of  American 
troops.  We  are  going  to  find  our- 
selves—and I  hate  to  use  the  parallel 
because  I  think  in  many  instances  it  is 
not  accurate— but  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  in  another  situation  that 
closely  parallels  that  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  that  the 
media  of  this  country  start  focusing  in 
on  the  evidence,  and  the  manner  of  its 
presentation,  because  I  do  not  think 
the  evidence  bears  the  fruit  that  the 
administration  wishes  for.  I  hope  the 
media  will  help  the  American  people 
not  only  to  closely  scrutinize  what  is 
being  said,  but  also  how  it  is  being 
said,  when  it  is  being  said. 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  Mr.  Haig 
is  going  to  do  his  show  and  tell  it  to- 
morrow at  3:30,  to  catch  the  weekend 
news  when  the  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion and  carmot  react.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  they  parade  around  these 
things  and  keep  the  Nicaraguans  on 
the  defensive  day  after  day  after  day. 

This  is  a  highly  orchestrated  propa- 
ganda effort  by  the  administration, 
which  unfortunately  the  media  of  this 
country  to  a  very  large  degree  is 
buying  hook.  line,  and  sinker. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  up  this  subject  at  this 
time.  There  may  be  some  activities 
going  on  in  Nicaragua  which  are  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  Central  America 
or  the  United  States,  but  with  the 
threats  that  the  administration  has 
leveled  against  Nicaragua  ever  since  it 
took  office,  we  will  never  know. 

If  the  United  States,  with  all  of  its 
might  and  power,  threatens  the  hell 
out  of  some  little  country,  why  would 
they  not  take  steps  to  increase  their 
military  defenses?  It  could  very  well  be 
that  90  percent  or  even  100  percent  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Nicaragua  in  terms 
of  strengthening  their  armed  forces  is 
the  result  of  the  very  threats  that 
have  been  leveled  against  them  by  this 
administration,  and  given  the  past  his- 
tory, including  the  history  of  Nicara- 
gua itself,  which  includes  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  installed  the 
Somoza  family  dictatorship  many 
years  ago,  it  is  understandable  that 
the  regime  there  would  take  actions  to 
prepare  itself  for  some  similar  activity 
in  the  future. 
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Of  course,  now  with  rumors  being 
spread  that  we  are  going  to  encourage 
Argentina— Argentina  of  all  countries, 
a  military  dictatorship  whose  record 
on  human  rights  is  absolutely  abomi- 
nable, where  you  have  to  go  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Nazis  to  see  anything 
comparable  to  it  outside  of  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  and  probably  not  even 
there— and  yet  to  think  that  the 
United  States  would  put  itself  in  bed 
with  a  regime  in  Argentina  in  an  at- 
tempt to  topple  a  country  that  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  threat- 
en the  United  States  security,  just 
blows  the  mind. 

I  conmiend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  opportunity  to  say  some  things 
that  needed  to  be  said  about  this  in- 
credible, disgusting  effort  to  use  mili- 
tary forces  which  will  cost  far,  far 
more  in  just  plain  dollar  terms  than 
the  kind  of  economic  aid  that  would 
help  the  moderates  and  help  promote 
peace  and  tranquility  and  well  being  in 
Central  America,  including  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment,  and  I 
think  his  adjective  of  "disgusting"  to 
characterize  our  getting  in  bed  with 
Argentina  is  about  as  accurate  as 
could  be,  given  the  situation. 

It  was  not  just  Somoza  that  we 
helped  put  in  power.  Earlier.  I  went 
through  the  history  or  our  involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  from  the  fact  that 
we  established  a  slave  colony  there  in 
the  1850's;  the  fact  that  we  killed  their 
leader,  Sandino;  the  fact  that  marines 
invaded  in  1903,  and  1912.  The  fact 
that  marines  were  there  from  1927  to 
1933.  These  people  have  an  absolute 
right;  they  would  be  irresponsible  if 
they  did  not  arm  themselves  given  the 
magnitude  and  the  rhetoric  that  is 
being  voiced  by  this  administration 
with  respect  to  their  survivability  as  a 
nation. 

For  the  United  States  the  consiun- 
mate  interventionist  in  this  region,  to 
raise  its  voice  in  the  way  that  Secre- 
tary Haig  and  the  administration  has 
is  inconscionable. 

The  deafening  silence  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  continuation  of  U.S.  covert 
activity,  is  even  more  unconscionable 
in  this  country.  Nineteen  million  dol- 
lars in  covert  activities.  What  kind  of 
nonsense  is  this?  To  destabilize  a  coun- 
try that  we  are  at  peace  with?  It  is  ab- 
solute insanity. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  we  want  to 
drive  the  Nicaraguans  into  the  arms  of 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  could 
not  do  a  better  job  than  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  now.  The  regime 
was  there  before  this  administration 
came  in,  and  while  our  relations  with 
them  were  rocky,  we  were  beginning  I 
think,  to  make  some  progress  in 
strengthening  the  moderate  elements 
in  that  country  and  developing  a  rela- 


tionship that  would  make  possible 
eliminating  any  likelihood  that  they 
would  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  the 
Soviet§  or  the  Cubans.  But,  the 
minute  the  threats  started,  and  the 
minute  there  was  talk  about  resorting 
to  military  action,  if  necessary,  what 
would  be  the  reaction  of  any  govern- 
ment that  had  this  kind  of  threat? 
They  would  look  to  the  other  side  and 
see  what  help  they  could  get.  It  just 
seems  to  me  that  that  was  almost  a 
self-fulfilling  prophesy  when  Mr.  Haig 
and  President  Reagan  started  to  make 
those  kinds  of  dire  predictions. 

D  1245 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman is  right.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  Members  of  this  body  to  un- 
derstand that  Nicaragua  is  a  pluralis- 
tic society  economically.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  country  is  controlled  economi- 
cally in  the  private  sector.  The  Sanda- 
nista  government  has  just  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  private  sector  on  a 
package  of  economic  incentives  which 
will  strengthen  the  mixed  economy. 

Just  when  things  start  to  blossom 
and  start  to  take  shape,  we  have  to 
drive  a  wedge  with  the  threat  of  covert 
intervention,  as  the  gentleman  has  in- 
dicated. That  is  the  real  tragedy. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  cooperate  with  the 
region.  The  real  tragedy  is  that  we 
only  know  how  to  use  the  big  stick. 
The  real  tragedy  is  that  we  have  not 
matured  as  a  nation  diplomatically  in 
the  last  100  years. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleague  can 
see,  I  can  get  very  frustrated  and  ex- 
cited about  this  issue.  I  gee  frustrated 
because  I  think  this  country  knows 
better.  This  country  is  capable  of 
doing  much  better  and  understanding 
much  more.  This  is  what  drives  me  to 
frustration  and  to  vent  my  anger  on 
the  House  floor. 

I  think  there  are  positive  signs  that 
we  should  be  looking  at.  Certainly  the 
Lopez  Portillo  peace  initiative  is  a 
positive  sign.  In  general,  it  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  start  lowering  the 
rhetoric,  and  that  includes,  myself,  I 
suspect,  and  I  will  try  to  heed  my  own 
words  the  next  time  I  speak  before 
this  body.  We  need  to  get  both  sides  in 
this  issue  to  start  talking  to  each 
other  rather  than  yelling  at  each 
other,  listening  to  each  other  rather 
than  shooting  at  each  other,  and  if  we 
do  that,  I  think  there  are  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  region. 

But  peace  requires  an  understanding 
that  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  are 
countries  that  want  respect,  demand 
respect,  before  they  will  give  respect. 
To  that  end  I  would  hope  that  this  ad- 
ministration reviews  its  policy  before 
it  gets  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  sons  and  daughters  involved 
more  deeply  in  a  war  which  we  will,  it 


seems  to  me,  come  to  regret  in  the 
future. 


EXTENSION    OF    DUTY    SUSPEN- 
SIONS ON  BICYCLE  PARTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
that  would  extend  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  bicycle  parts  not  pres- 
ently manufactured  domestically. 
Those  parts  are  brakes,  three-speed 
hubs,  multiple  freewheel  sprockets, 
and  catterless-type  crank  sets. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  American- 
made  component  parts,  many  of  our 
domestic  bicycle  manufacturers  are 
forced  to  rely  on  foreign  sources  of 
supplies  for  essential  parts.  One  such 
company  is  the  Schwirm  Bicycle  Co.  of 
Chicago  which  is  located  entirely 
within  ray  congressional  district. 
Unless  the  suspension  of  the  duties  is 
continued,  our  manufacturers  will  be 
assessed  a  duty  of  11.6  percent  on 
these  imported  parts  while  their  for- 
eign competitors  will  be  able  to  bring 
assembled  bicycles  made  from  the 
same  parts  into  this  country  at  a  dutv 
rate  of  only  5.5  percent.  This  tariff  dif- 
ferential represents  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage that  is  enjoyed  by  foreign 
manufacturers. 

The  American  bicycle  manufacturers 
must  purchase  these  parts  abroad  in 
any  event.  Therefore,  the  duty  suspen- 
sion eliminates  the  need  to  inflate  the 
price  of  the  bicycle  to  the  consumer 
because  of  the  duty. 

My  bill  seeks  to  extend  the  duty  sus- 
pensions on  these  parts  until  close  of 
June  30,  1986.  The  duty  suspension  on 
bicycle  parts  has  been  in  effect  since 
1971.  The  bill  also  removes  from  the 
duty-free  categories  click  stick  levers.* 
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SPEAKER  O'NEILL  BEFORE  THE 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  Speaker  O'Neill  before 
the  National  Newspaper  Association: 

Remarks  or  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Jr.,  National  Newspaper  Association. 
March  11,  1982 

As  newspapermen  and  women,  you  know 
there  is  one  subject  on  the  mind  of  the 
American  people.  That  subject  is  the  econo- 
my. 

You  know  something  else.  You  know  that 
the  crisis  facing  our  country  is  not  simply  a 
crisis  on  Wall  Street.  It  is  not  simply  a  prob- 
lem of  numbers  of  economic  reports.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  the  very  foundations  of  our 
American  society. 


Three  days  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  America's  economic  crisis  in  its  full  and 
brutal  reality.  In  the  city  of  E>etroit,  I  saw 
people  facing  not  just  an  economic  down- 
turn, not  a  recession,  but  a  full-fledged  de- 
pression. I  saw  that  depression  in  the  closed 
businesses,  in  the  faces  of  people  them- 
selves. 

When  one  visits  cities  like  Detroit,  one  re- 
alizes that  the  national  jobless  figures  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  They  do  not  tell 
about  the  millions  of  discouraged  American 
workers  who  have  simply  given  up.  who  do 
not  even  look  for  work  anymore,  and  who 
do  not  even  get  counted  in  the  official  un- 
employment rate. 

The  monthly  jobless  figures  do  not  tell 
something  else.  They  do  not  tell  what  job- 
lessness is  doing  to  basic  American  indus- 
tries, like  the  auto  industry  and  the  housing 
industry.  They  do  not  tell  what  unemploy- 
ment is  doing  to  whole  communities— like 
Detroit,  where  the  jobless  rate  is  15  percent, 
to  Saginaw,  where  the  rate  is  16  percent,  to 
Muncie,  Ind.,  and  Modesto,  Calif.,  where  the 
figures  are  even  higher. 

As  Speaker,  I  travel  a  great  deal  through 
communities  like  these.  I  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  how  the  country's  economic 
crisis  is  hurting  people— average  hard-work- 
ing (jeople  who  have  been  working  all  their 
lives.  The  pain  those  families  feel  does  not 
show  in  the  overall  jobless  figures.  It  does 
not  show  the  frustration  of  blue  collar 
workers,  who  face  a  jobless  rate  of  13  per- 
cent, of  construction  workers  who  face  an 
incredible  18-percent  unemployment  rate.  It 
does  not  show  the  desp>eration  of  farm  fami- 
lies facing  their  worst  economic  straits  since 
the  1930's. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  picture,  but  it  is  time 
that  the  administration  faced  up  to  it.  It  is 
time  this  administration  faced  up  to  the 
economic  facts  of  life:  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  some  temporary  problem  with  in- 
terest rates,  or  the  stock  market.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  direct  threat  to  our  country's 
economic  security. 

As  I  speak  to  ynu  this  morning,  this  land 
of  ours  is  under  assault— not  by  a  military 
attack,  but  by  an  economic  attack.  That 
attack  is  robbing  us  of  our  jobs,  robbing  us 
of  our  economic  well-being,  robbing  us  of 
our  American  dream. 

If  you  look  at  our  country's  history,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  has  made  us  great  over  the 
years.  It  has  not  been  our  military  strength. 
It  has  been  our  great  economic  advantage. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  Adolph  Hitler  looked 
across  the  seas,  he  counted  our  ships  and 
our  planes  and  our  tanks— he  thought  he 
had  ttiken  our  measure— and  he  thought  he 
had  us  beat. 

But  Hitler  made  one  fatal  mistake.  He 
counted  our  weapons,  but  failed  to  count 
our  industrial  strength.  He  failed  to  take  ac- 
count of  our  country's  great  productive  ca- 
pacity, our  ability  to  produce  what  we 
needed,  our  ability  to  meet  any  economic 
challenge  that  confronted  us. 

Today  our  country  is  being  attacked  in 
our  very  economic  heartland.  Our  basic  in- 
dustries, even  our  agriculture  is  facing  real 
depression.  Even  our  high-technology  indus- 
tries, in  the  semi-conductor  and  other  new 
fields,  industries  which  we  need  to  produce 
new  Job  opportunities,  are  facing  a  new  and 
brutal  economic  challenge  from  abroad. 

The  fundamental  question  facing  us  today 
is  not  whether  Ronald  Reagan  wins  politi- 
cally, or  whether  Tip  O'Neill  wins.  It  is  not 
whether  the  Republicans  win  or  the  Demo- 
crats win.  The  real  question  Is  whether  this 
country  does  the  right  thing  economically. 


whether  we  overcome  our  economic  threat— 
or  whether  we  are  overcome  by  it. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  gave  President 
Reagan  all  that  he  asked  for. 

He  asked  for  the  5-10-10,  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut  and  he  got  it. 

He  asked  for  the  10-5-3  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  business,  and  he  got  it. 

He  asked  for  major  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grams, some  $37  billion  in  cuts. 

He  asked  for  more  defense  spending  and 
he  got  that  too.  the  largest  military  build-up 
in  our  history. 

There  was  only  one  problem;  the  program 
never  added  up.  In  David  Stockman's  own 
words,  it  never  quite  "meshed."  Big  tax  cuts 
and  big  defense  spending  increases  added  up 
to  something  quite  different  than  the  Presi- 
dent had  promised:  they  added  up  to  big 
deficits— the  biggest  in  history;  they  added 
up  to  tight  money,  high  interest  rates,  and 
the  worst  unemployment  since  the  1930's. 

All  of  this  resulted  from  a  basic  contradic- 
tion In  the  administration  program. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  administration  pro- 
motes a  fiscal  program  of  big  tax  cuts,  big 
defense  spending,  and  big  deficits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board— with  the  continued  blessings  of  the 
administration— presses  a  tight  money 
policy,  a  policy  designed  to  wring  inflation 
out  of  the  economy  the  hard  way— through 
tight  money,  high  interest  rates,  slowed  pro- 
duction, and  finally  recession.  In  other 
words,  the  administration  has  put  one  foot 
on  the  gas,  and  another  foot  on  the  brakes. 
The  result  has  been  a  lot  of  engine  noise,  a 
lot  of  frustration,  a  lot  of  groaning,  and  no 
forward  movement  whatsoever. 

All  the  corporate  tax  breaks  in  the  world 
are  not  going  to  encourage  investment  as 
long  as  Interest  rates  continue  to  bob,  up 
and  down,  from  one  unacceptable  level  to 
one  even  more  unacceptable  level.  All  the 
leasing  provisions,  and  the  write-offs  in  the 
world  are  not  going  to  justify  borrowing 
when  the  price  of  borrowing  is  the  shirt  off 
your  back. 

The  President  seems  to  forget  the  simple 
truth  that  the  American  economy  drives  the 
Government  far  more  than  the  Government 
drives  the  economy.  As  long  as  Interest  rates 
remain  high,  the  economy  will  not  grow. 
The  deficits  will  not  go  down. 

Right  now.  it  is  clear  as  a  bell  that  the 
economy  is  not  responding. 

The  national  jobless  rate  has  climbed  to 
almost  9  percent. 

The  Nation's  leading  economic  indlcat.ors 
have  fallen  for  the  ninth  straight  month. 

The  stock  market  has  dipped  below  the 
800  level. 

The  President  can  try  to  pass  the  buck  on 
these  problems. 

He  can  try  to  blame  Congress— but  he 
faces  one  problem:  Congress  gave  him  ev- 
erything he  asked  for. 

He  can  try  to  blame  the  legacy  of  the  past 
40  years,  but  people  are  in  no  mood  to 
blame  the  problems  of  the  1980's,  the  prob- 
lems Ronald  Reagan  freely  accepted  when 
he  took  office,  on  Franklin  Roosevelt! 

Whether  he  admits  It  or  not,  the  No.  1 
problem  of  the  Reagan  administration,  the 
problem  of  this  recession.  Is  a  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  Reagan  administration  itself.  It 
is  the  direct  result  of  a  contradictory  policy 
of  big  tax  cuts,  big  defense  spending,  big 
deficits,  and  tight  money. 

One  of  the  President's  principle  goals  has 
been  to  promote  savings.  Last  October,  the 
Government  Initiated  the  all-savers  certifi- 
cates. What  has  been  the  effect?  What  hap- 
pened? When  the  people  were  given  their 


October  tax  break,  their  first  reaction  was 
to  save.  Within  months,  however,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  the  extra 
money,  and  personal  savings  dropped  to 
1980  levels. 

There  was  as  a  similar  foul-up  on  the  cor- 
porate side.  The  administration  argued  that 
by  giving  tax  breaks  to  corporations,  it 
could  encourage  greater  investment.  Faced 
with  recession,  tight  money,  and  high  inter- 
est rates,  businesses  took  those  tax  breaks 
and  spent  them  not  on  new,  productive  in- 
vestments but  by  buying  up  other  corpora- 
tions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic program  is  not  working.  Businesses 
are  getting  major  tax  breaks,  but  these 
breaks  are  not  being  translated  into  in- 
creased savings  and  Investment.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  financing  big  tax  cute  with 
higher  and  higher  deficite,  but  these  deficits 
are  helping  to  depress  the  economy  still  fur- 
ther. 
So  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
The  first  thing  we  have  to  understand  Is 
how  we  got  here  In  the  first  place. 

Last  year,  the  President  pushed  through  a 
radical  budget  program  and  a  radical  fiscal 
policy.  Very  few  Americans  understood 
what  was  in  that  policy.  Very  few  knew 
about  the  cuts  in  social  security.  When  they 
did,  they  rebelled  against  them.  Very  few 
people  knew  about  the  student  loan  cute. 
When  the  studente  learned  about  these 
cute,  the  campuses  came  alive  with  protest 
again.  Very  few  people  knew  that  the 
Reagan  Kemp-Roth  tax  cute  primarily  ben- 
efited those  In  the  top  income  brackete. 
That  too  has  begun  to  sink  In. 

Even  fewer  people  learned  what  was  In 
the  Democratic  alternative. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Democrate  of- 
fered a  reasonable  and  balanced  alternative 
to  the  Reagan  economic  program.  We  of- 
fered a  budget  program  that  achieved  major 
savings  but  which  avoided  the  excesses  of 
the  Reagan  budget.  We  offered  a  tax  pro- 
gram that  provided  major  tax  relief— par- 
ticularly to  those  in  the  middle  Income 
brjwkete,  but  which  avoided  the  fiscal  non- 
sense of  Kemp-Roth.  The  Democratic  pro- 
gram added  up  to  greater  fairness,  lower 
deficite,  lower  Interest  rates,  and  better  eco- 
nomic prospecte  across  the  board. 

Unfortunately,  many  Americans  were  not 
even  aware  of  the  Democratic  alternative. 
The  reason  Is  that  much  of  the  Washington 
press  paid  little  attention  to  the  substance 
of  the  Democratic  package.  But  the  record 
speaks  for  itself.  Anyone  who  covers  the 
Congress  knows  full-well  that  the  Reagan 
economic  program  could  never  have  come  to 
a  vote  if  the  House  majority  had  not  offered 
a  proposal  of  ite  own.  Under  our  committee 
system,  the  only  way  an  administration  pro- 
posal can  even  come  to  a  vote  is  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  or  an  amendment  to  a  bill  re- 
ported out  by  one  of  our  committees.  That 
is  exactly  what  happened  last  year.  That  is 
exactly  what  will  happen  this  year. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  country's 
economic  challenges,  the  answer  will  come 
not  in  a  confrontation,  but  In  a  spirit  of 
compromise. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  President  met  with 
a  group  of  Republican  Senators  and  said 
that  it  was  "time  to  get  our  sabers  and 
charge." 

I  think,  If  I  were  the  President,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  time  to  get  my  pocket  calcula- 
tor out.  It  is  time  to  forget  his  supply-side 
superstitions  and  start  looking  at  the  real 
world.  It  is  time  to  adjust  his  program  to 
economic  reality. 
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The  President  sees  today's  economic  chal- 
lenges as  a  test  of  strength,  between  him 
and  the  E>emocrats.  As  long  as  he  persists  in 
that  kind  of  attitude,  as  long  as  he  keeps  his 
political  saber  drawn,  I  see  no  hope  for  com- 
promise. 

Compromise  is  never  an  easy  road,  but 
politics  is  the  art  of  compromise. 

It  Is  time  for  the  President  to  forget  about 
victories. 

His  program  is  not  working  and  it  is  time 
for  a  mid-course  correction. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Nation,  we,  the 
Democrats,  want  to  work  for  a  solution.  We 
do  not  merely  want  to  dialog.  We  want 
action.* 


FULL  INSURANCE  FOR  PUBIJC 
FUND  DEPOSITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  100 
percent  insurance  for  public  funds  de- 
posited in  any  federally  insured  finan- 
cial institution. 

Most  States  currently  require  that 
public  fund  deposits,  whether  they  be 
from  the  State  government  or  from 
units  of  local  government,  be  secured 
by  pledged  collateral.  Such  collateral 
is  essentially  in  the  form  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  obliga- 
tions. The  problem  is  that  thrift  insti- 
tutions are  prohibited  from  pledging 
govenmient  obligations  as  collateral. 
The  result  is  that  the  majority  of 
public  funds— nearly  99  percent  as  of 
1975— are  deposited  in  commercial 
banks.  Savings  and  loan  associations 
and  mutual  savings  banks  are  restrict- 
ed in  their  participation  in  this  market 
by  the  current  limit  of  $100,000  on  in- 
surance coverage. 

My  bill  eliminates  this  inequity,  al- 
lowing all  federally  insured  financial 
institutions  to  compete  equally  for 
these  deposits. 

The  Congress  has  considered  this 
proposal  in  the  past.  Previous  legisla- 
tive efforts  were  not  successful  in  part 
because  of  a  lack  of  information  on 
the  effect  of  increased  insurance  on 
the  State  and  local  bond  markets  and 
on  the  housing  industry.  This  void  has 
now  been  filled.  On  January  20,  1977, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  (ACIR)  issued  a 
report  entitled  "The  Impact  of  In- 
creased Insurance  on  Public  Deposits." 
This  study  explores  the  rtunifications 
of  my  proposal,  and  makes  certain  rec- 
ommendations. 

Among  those  recommendations,  the 
ACIR  report  suggests: 

That  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
Insure  the  full  amount  of  public  deposits  in 
commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, mutual  savings  banks,  and  credit 
unions. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state: 
Pull  deposit  Insurance  for  public  funds 
would  result  in  better  service  and  higher  re- 
turns on  deposits  of  governments  because  of 
the  wider  competition  for  such  deposits. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  which  is  effectively  lim- 
ited in  choice  of  depositories.  At  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  experiencing 
a  severe  shortage  of  housing  funds,  it 
is  particularly  important  that  we  take 
every  step  possible  to  insure  that  the 
institutions  which  specialize  in  mort- 
gage lending  are  competing  on  an 
equal  footing.  It  is  ridiculous  that  the 
insurance  available  for  public  fund  de- 
posits is  no  higher  than  that  available 
to  the  individual  saver.  Through  the 
imposition  of  this  limitation,  we  are 
preventing  the  savings  and  loans  and 
mutual  savings  banks  from  competing 
for  a  pool  of  funds  which  exceeds  $88 
billion.  As  of  June  1981  more  than  $83 
billion  of  that  was  invested  in  commer- 
cial banks.  S.  &  L.'s  and  mutuals  had 
less  than  $5  billion— less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  available  for 
investment. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  en- 
large the  investment  opportimities  for 
this  large  pool  of  funds.  In  a  climate 
of  banking  deregulation,  equal  compe- 
tition is  the  watchword.  My  bill  helps 
to  equalize  the  players.  Thank  you.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lee)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  JeTfords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes.  March 
17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AWNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wright,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lee)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  FiWDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  in  two  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Erdahl. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MOFFITT. 

Mr.  Shamansky  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  Corrada. 

Mr.  Rostknkowski. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  English. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  47  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
15,  1982,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3360.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

3361.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  refugee  assistance,  to  make  certain 
improvements  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3362.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice  (Legislative 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

3363.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  Job  training  programs 
for  welfare  recipients,  economically  disad- 


vantage out-of-school  youths,  and  other  per- 
sons who  are  in  particular  need  of  such 
training  to  obtain  productive  employment 
In  the  private  sector  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Judiciary. 

3364.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice  (Legislative 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1963  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  to  provide  for 
the  criminal  forfeiture  of  the  proceeds  of 
racketeering  activity,  to  provide  for  the 
sanction  of  criminal  forfeiture  for  all  felony 
drug  offenses,  to  facilitate  forfeitures  in 
drug-related  and  racketeering  cases,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3365.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty staff,  system,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Judiciary,  and  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  tc  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2528.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Economy  Act  to  provide  that  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  may  obtain  materials  or 
services  from  other  agencies  by  contract, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-456).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Conn): 
H.R.  5804.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 
H.R.  5805.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  tax  bene- 
fits provided  during   1981   to  Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Metms. 
By  Mr.  BEARD: 
H.R.  5806.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Inspector 
Creneral  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
to   the   Committee   on   Public   Works   and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5807.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  amount  of  $50  mil- 
lion to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  arising 
from  the  earthquakes  in  southern  Italy  in 
late  1980:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  5808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain elderly  individuals  will  not  be  required 
to  make  payments  of  estimated  tax:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  5809.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  Ux  bene- 
fits provided  during   1981   to  Members  of 
Congress  for  living  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.  5810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  full  insur- 
ance of  public  funds  deposited  in  federally 
insured  banks,  thrift  institutions,  and  credit 
unions:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   DOWNEY   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Prekzix): 
H.R.  5811.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
caffeine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  5812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  training  of  skilled  labor-short 
industries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ENGUSH: 
H.R.  5813.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Land  Value 
Protection  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Napier,  and  Mr.  Skeen): 
H.R.  5814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
Income  tax  interest  on  certain  loans  used  to 
purchase  soil  conservation  tillage  equip- 
ment, and  to  provide  additional  tax  incen- 
tives with  respect  to  such  equipment;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
(Thisholm,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  LEBoin-iLLiER,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Dybially,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Lhn- 

DINE): 

H.R.  5815.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  215  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
assistance  of  counsel  to  grand  Jury  witnesses 
and  to  otherwise  improve  grand  jury  proce- 
dures; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5816.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  215  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
recording  of  grand  jury  proceedings,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

11.11.  5817.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  215  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
dismissal  of  indictments  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KILDEE: 
H.R.  5818.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  5819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  confer  exclusive  Fed- 
eral appellate  Jurisdiction,  with  respect  to 
State  cases  involving  the  death  penalty, 
upon  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  F^ORio.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  MtJRFHY,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr. 
Stark): 


H.R.  5820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  make  Incentive 
grants  to  the  SUtes  for  electronic  and  com- 
puter technician  vocational  education  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  5821.  A  bill  to  rescind  the  Ux  bene- 
fits  provided   during    1981    to   Members   of 
Congress  for  living  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  5822.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  using  arresting 
gear  at  National  Airport;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  5823.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  the  close 
of  June  30.  1986.  the  duty  on  certain  bicycle 
parts;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHRGEDER: 
H.R.  5824.  A  bill  to  prohibit  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  to  any  country  in  the  Middle  East 
which  has  not  declared  its  willingness  to 
adhere  to  the  Camp  David  accords:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  CJheney.  and 
Mr.  (?RAiG): 
H.R.  5825.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amend- 
menu  to  Public  Law  92-195  relating  to  the 
protection  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Bihcham.  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Anthony, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mrs. 
Heckler,  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  McKin- 
ney.  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 

HOLLENBECK.       Mr.       MOAKLEY.       Mr. 

Marks,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Albos- 
ta.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  AuCoin,  lii.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
McHdgh,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Mottl,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Phillip  Bitrton,  Mr.  Ottincer, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Delldms.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Gejden- 
son, Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Matsdi.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Wal- 
gren, Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Reuss.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Ms.  Mikdlski.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  lAx.  Stokes. 
Mr.  ScHTTMER.  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Crockett.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Wil- 
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LiAM   J.    CoYHE,    Mr.    Murphy,    Mr. 

BiAGGi.  Mr.  Rosso.  Mr.  Shauansky. 

Mr.  Syhar,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Pepper, 

Mr.     Early,    Mr.     Blanchard,     Mr. 

Clihoer,   Mr.   LujAN,   Mr.   Traxler, 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.      Jones     of     Oklahoma.      Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Jakes  K.  Coyne.  Mr. 

MiNiSH.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr.     Dixon.     Mr.     Howard.     Mr. 

Regula,     Mr.     HORTON.     and     Mr. 

Dicks): 

H.J.  Res.  434.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 

mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  and  reduction 

in  nuclear  weapons:  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Chappell.     Mr. 
Wkbkr  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Oxley,    Mr.    Watkins, 
Mr.    PuQUA,    Mr.    Stanoeland,    Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Batalis,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.    Dymally,    Mr.    Santini,    Mrs. 
Holt,   Mr.   Vento,  Mr.   Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Bailey 
of    Missouri,    Mr.    Alexander,    Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
RuDD,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Broompield,  Mr.  Ax- 
BOSTA,  Mr.  Pary,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Tauke,     Mr.     Dorgan     of     North 
Dakota,     Mr.     Roberts     of     South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.   Edgar,   Mr.   Martin   of   North 
Carolina,     Mr.     Hollxnbeck,     Mr. 
Montgomery,     Mr.     Roemer,     Mr. 
McDade.    Mr.    Frank,    Mr.    Yatron. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
GUARiNi,   Mr.    Fauntroy,   Mr.    For- 
sythe.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Oriskam, 
Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Dreier, 
Mr.   McOrath,  Mr.   Corcoran,   Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Wamfler.  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.    Coats,    Mr.    Walker    and    Mr. 
Moore): 
H.J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  April   12,   1982.  as 
"American  Salute  to  Cabanatuan  Prisoner 
of  War  Memorial  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  18  as  "National  Architec- 
ture  Week";    to   the   Committee   on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  286.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  should  be  no  new  withholding  tax  on 
interest  and  dividend  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  287.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United   States   and   the   Soviet   Union 
should  pursue  an  immediate  halt  to  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  an  eventual  reduction  in 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  size 
of  conventional  forces:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MOORE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  Bafalis,  and  Mr.  Hub- 
bard): 
H.  Res.  387.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  951)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.  Res.  388.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  outside  earned 
income  which  a  Member  may  have  in  1982; 
to  the  Conrtnittee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  389.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  upon  final  passage  of 
legislation  that  adjusts  the  pay  of  Members, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Un<ier  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahomar 
H.R.  5828.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  W-24153;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  5827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  In  Hong 
Song  and  spouse.  Sung  J.  Park;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions a£  follows: 

H.R.  65:  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr 
Napier,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Mazzoli 
Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Mitch 
ELL  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mrs 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr 
Pepper,  Mr.  Schumer,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst 

H.R.  1005:  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  1193:  Mr.  Minish  and  Mr.  Blan 
chard. 

H.R.  1932:  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  1948;  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  4460:  M"-.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4588:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
BouQUARD,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Dybjally,  Mr.-FARY, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hob- 
bard,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Leland,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.R.  4807:  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Wirth,  and 
Mrs.  RouKiMA. 

H.R.  4808:  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
Mr.  Ratchtord,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Hollen- 
beck,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  5146:  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  5150:  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr. 
Barnes. 

H.R.  5362;  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
DwYER.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta, Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.   Richmond,   Mr.   Rodino,  Mr. 


Roe,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Schu- 
mer. Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  McKinney,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  5469:  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  5486:  Mr.  Mofpett. 

H.R.  5507:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  For- 
sythe, Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Ha- 
GEDORN.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Hiler.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  LoWRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Roukema,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr. 

H.R.  5514:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  5535;  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son, Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  5639:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  5729:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr. 
Panetta. 

H.R.  5731;  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland 

H.J.  Res.  225;  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  For- 
sythe. Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  DeNardis. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Hendon,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
FiTHiAN,  Mrs.  Schneider,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.J.  Res.  316:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Hoyer,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crase,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr. 
Hiler.  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Bowen. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Deckard. 

H.J.  Res.  344:  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.J.  Res.  385:  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, Mr.  GRtEN,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.J.  Res.  424:  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

H.J.  Res.  427:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.J.  Res.  428:  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr.  Hance. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Patterson, 
and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  McDade  and  Mr. 
Beard. 

H.  Con.  Res.  245;  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
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Mattox,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Seiberling,  and 
Mr.  Schumer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.  Res.  264:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.   Mr. 


Scheuer,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Skelton,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.  Res.  362:  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.  Res.  375:  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Daschle.    Mr.    Hertel.    Mr.    Downey.    Mr. 


Barnes.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
McG^ath,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Zeferetti.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Mattox.  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  L1j.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God  of  justice  and  truth, 
gracious  Father  of  love  and  mercy,  we 
invoke  Thy  presence  and  blessing 
upon  the  Senate  as  it  confronts  the 
heavy  issue  of  this  day.  Grant  to  each 
Senator  special  grace  to  accept  the  res- 
olution of  a  matter  which  will  be  pain- 
ful and  sorrowful  however  it  ends. 
Thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  faithful  men 
and  women  who  are  prepared  to  do 
the  hard  thing,  the  right  thing,  in  the 
assurance  that  truth  and  justice  are 
their  own  reward  and  guarantee 
equity  to  all. 

Help  them  to  see  that  history  will 
record  this  as  one  of  the  great  hours 
in  the  annals  of  the  Senate:  that  the 
word  of  God  clearly  promises  that 
"God  works  in  everything  for  good  to 
those  who  love  Him,  who  are  called  ac- 
cording to  His  purpose."  As  they  faith- 
fully discharge  their  solemn  duty,  dis- 
tasteful though  it  be,  may  they  find  in 
the  sanctuary  of  their  souls  the  peace 
and  love  of  God.  We  pray  this  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  special  orders  for  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  no  need  of  my  time  under 
the  standing  order,  except  to  say  that 
it  is  my  sincere  hope,  it  is  my  desire 
and  determination,  to  finish  the 
Senate  debate  on  Senate  Resolution 
204  during  this  day. 

As  I  indicated  on  yesterday,  Thurs- 
day is  the  regularly  scheduled  late 
evening  of  the  Senate.  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that,  if  necessary, 
the  Senate  will  be  in  late  today. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  under  the  standing  order 
until  the  expiration  of  the  time  allo- 
cated to  Senators  under  the  special 
orders  heretofore  entered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  time  of  the  minority 
leader  be  added  to  my  special  order.  I 
have  been  told  that  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 


THE  THREAT  OF  NUCLEAR  DE- 
STRUCTION AND  WHAT  WE 
CAN  DO  ABOUT  IT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Jonathan  Schell  has  written  a  remark- 
able series  of  articles  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  entitled,  "The  Fate 
of  the  Earth."  Mr.  Schell  discusses  the 
terrible  prospect  that  mankind  may 
destroy  himself.  Too  few  of  us  have 
faced  the  fact  that  life  on  Earth  has 
changed  since  the  first  nuclear  explo- 
sion destroyed  human  life  in  1945.  In 
the  ensuing  37  years  we  have  accimiu- 
lated  a  nuclear  arsenal  that  can  de- 
stroy all  life,  all  life  on  this  planet. 
Jonathan  Schell  puts  it  this  way: 
Since  July  16,  1945,  when  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  detonated,  at  the  Trinity  test  site, 
near  Alaraogorda.  New  Mexico,  manJund 
has  lived  with  nuclear  weapons  in  its  midst. 
Each  year,  the  number  of  bombs  has  grown 
until  now  there  are  50,000  warheads  in  the 
world,  possessing  the  explosive  yield  of 
roughly  20  billion  tons  of  TNT,  or  1,600,000 
times  the  yield  of  the  bomb  that  was 
dropped  by  the  United  States  on  the  city  of 
Hiroshima,  In  Japan,  less  than  a  month 
after  the  Trinity  explosion.  These  bombs 
were  built  us  "weapons"  for  "war."  but  their 
significance  greatly  transcends  war  and  all 
its  causes  and  outcomes.  They  grew  out  of 
history,  yet  they  threaten  to  end  history. 
They  were  made  by  men,  yet  they  threaten 
to  annihilate  man.  They  are  a  pit  into  which 
the  whole  world  can  fall— a  nemesis  of  all 
human  intentions,  actions,  and  hopes.  Only 
life  itself,  which  they  threaten  to  swallow 
up.  can  give  the  measure  of  their  signifi- 
cance. 

That  nuclear  arsenal  lies  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  world's  great  superpow- 
ers—the United  States  of  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Our  arsenal  has 
grown  so  immensely  in  power  that  we 
could  literally  destroy,  end,  finish,  for- 


ever all  mankind  and  very  possibly  all 
forms  of  life  on  the  planet.  It  could 
happen  next  year  or  next  week  or  to- 
morrow or  at  5  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
Every  living  thing  on  Earth  could 
perish. 

The  threat  is  very  real.  Of  nuclear 
weapons  Schell  writes: 

Our  species  is  caught  in  the  same  tighten- 
ing net  of  technical  success  that  has  already 
strangled  so  many  other  species.  The  peril 
of  human  extinction,  which  exists  not  be- 
cause every  single  person  in  the  world  would 
be  killed  by  the  immediate  explosive  and  ra- 
dioactive effects  of  a  holocaust— something 
that  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  even  at  present 
levels  of  armaments— but  because  a  holo- 
caust might  render  the  biosphere  unfit  for 
human  survival,  is,  in  a  word  an  ecological 
peril. 

And  yet  the  prospects  for  our  surviv- 
al are  not  so  bleak  that  we  cannot  take 
action,  in  time,  to  determine  our  fate— 
our  own  destiny. 

A  few  days  ago,  Carl  Sagan,  the  re- 
nowned scientist,  came  to  my  office  to 
discuss  the  space  program.  He  left 
with  me  a  paper  he  had  written  on 
this  same  subject.  In  that  paper,  he 
said  this: 

And  on  our  planet  what  has  evolved  is  not 
just  life,  not  just  grass  or  mice  or  beetles  or 
microbes,  but  beings  with  a  great,  soaring, 
passionate  intelligence,  with  a  capacity  to 
anticipate  the  future  consequences  of 
present  actions,  with  the  ability  even  to 
leave  their  home  world  and  seek  out  life 
elsewhere.  What  a  waste  it  would  be  if.  after 
four  billion  years  of  tortuous  biological  evo- 
lution, after  the  deaths  of  trillions  of  slight- 
ly maladapted  organisms  so  a  few,  like  us, 
could  be  superbly  adapted,  if  after  all  this 
the  dominant  organism  on  the  planet  con- 
trived its  own  annihilation.  I  look  at  the 
fossil  record  and  I  see  that  after  flourishing 
for  180  million  years,  the  dinosaurs  were  ex- 
tinguished. Every  last  one.  There  are  none 
left.  No  species  is  guaranteed  its  tenure  on 
this  planet.  And  we've  been  here  for  only 
about  a  million  years,  we,  the  first  species 
that  has  devised  the  means  for  its  self-de- 
struction. I  look  at  those  other  worlds,  cra- 
tered,  airless,  cold,  here  and  there  coated 
with  a  hopeful  stain  of  organic  matter,  and 
I  remind  myself  that  an  astonishing  thing 
has  happened  here.  The  Earth  is  an  anoma- 
ly; in  all  the  solar  system,  it  is.  apparently, 
the  only  inhabited  planet.  We  are  rare  and 
precious  because  we  are  alive,  because  we 
can  think.  How  privileged  we  are  to  live,  to 
influence  and  control  our  future.  I  believe 
we  have  an  obligation  to  fight  for  that  life, 
to  struggle  not  just  for  ourselves,  but  for  all 
those  creature*  who  came  before  us,  and  to 
whom  we  are  beholden,  and  for  all  those 
who,  if  we  are  wise  enough,  will  come  after 
us.  There  is  no  cause  more  urgent,  no  dedi- 
cation more  fitting  for  us  than  to  strive  to 
eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  No 
social  convention,  no  political  system,  no 
economic  hypothesis,  no  religious  dogma  is 
more  important. 
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The  administration  has  announced 
that  it  will  seek  the  approval  this  year 
of  this  Congress— us— for  the  produc- 
tion of  thousands  and  thousands  more 
nuclear  warheads.  We  could  blast  not 
only  the  Soviet  Union  but  everything 
on  Earth  right  now  into  eternity.  Why 
the  additional  power  of  death  and  de- 
struction at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars? Those  who  advocate  the  addition- 
al nuclear  production  sincerely  believe 
that  additional  nuclear  force  points 
the  way  to  greater  military  strength 
and  such  an  awesome  power  that  our 
great  adversary  with  all  their  power 
would  recognize  that  even  if  they  hit 
us  first  with  wave  after  wave  of  nucle- 
ar bombs  and  destroyed  every  living 
American  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
we  could  strike  back  from  silos  be- 
neath the  Earth,  or  from  the  skies  in 
planes  that  carry  immense  nuclear  de- 
struction at  aU  times,  or  from  beneath 
the  oceans  from  our  fleet  of  subma- 
rines—each one  of  which  could  destroy 
many  major  cities  in  the  U.S.S.R.— and 
we  have  39  of  such  submarines. 

They  contend— sincerely  that  if  we 
pile  up  sufficient  nuclear  power  we 
can  intimidate  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union 
would  only  result  in  mutual  suicide. 
Now  does  the  construction  of  this  co- 
lossal arsenal  of  death  and  destruction 
really  give  us  more  security? 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  they  face  a  coimtry  that  has 
more  nuclear  weapons  than  they  have. 
So  what  would  you  do  in  that  position 
when  you  see  us  race  ahead  to  produce 
thousands  of  additional  warheads? 
Would  you  feel  driven  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  to  negotiate  on  our  terms 
from  a  perceived  position  of  weakness? 
Of  course  not,  you  would  do  what  the 
Soviet  Union  certainly  will  do,  you 
would  produce  your  own  additional  ar- 
senal, 17,000  nuclear  warheads,  or 
maybe  30,000  or  40,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  arms  race  has 
become  absolutely  insane.  We  have  to 
find  a  way  to  stop  it.  We  have  to  nego- 
tiate a  verifiable  end  to  this  insanity. 
Every  year  additional  nations  beyond 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States 
join  the  nuclear  club  and  can  boast  of 
a  capacity  to  wage  nuclear  war.  Today 
seven  nations  have  that  capacity. 
Within  10  years  that  nimiber  will 
double.  If  nuclear  war  does  not  break 
out  to  destroy  all  of  mankind  by  10 
years  from  now,  we  can  expect  the  nu- 
clear club  to  continue  to  grow.  By  the 
year  2000  at  least  20— maybe  25— na- 
tions may  have  this  terrible  power— if, 
of  course,  mankind  still  dwells  on  this 
planet  in  the  year  2000,  and  do  not  bet 
on  it. 

Hear  Schell  discuss  the  conse- 
quences of  our  folly: 

Our  modest  role  is  not  to  create  but  only 
to  preserve  ourselves.  The  alternative  is  to 
surrender  ourselves  to  absolute  and  eternal 
darkness:  a  darkness  in  which  no  nation,  no 


society,  no  ideology,  no  civilization  will 
remain:  in  which  never  again  will  a  child  be 
bom.  in  which  never  again  will  human 
beings  appear  on  the  Earth,  and  there  will 
be  no  one  to  remember  that  they  ever  did. 

If  Jimmy  the  Greek  or  Lloyds  of 
London  were  giving  odds  on  our  sur- 
vival, the  chances  might  be  50-50  that 
we  would  have  a  nuclear  war  that 
would  destroy  life  on  Earth.  No  one 
would  make  that  kind  of  bet,  of 
course,  because  if  you  bet  on  nuclear 
war,  and  won,  you  would  not  be  here 
to  collect  your  winnings.  But  think  of 
it— year  after  year— the  odds  on 
himian  life  continuing  on  this  planet 
become  shorter.  And  what  are  we 
doing  about  it?  Almost  nothing.  Mr. 
President. 

I  think  some  people  somewhere  may 
have  the  impression  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  the  U.S.  Senate  or  some 
kind  of  a  commission  with  some  real 
power  has  gone  to  work  on  this  terri- 
ble problem.  The  grim  news  is  that  we 
have  a  commission  at  work  on  the  gold 
standard;  we  have  commissions  at 
work  on  how  to  solve  our  social  securi- 
ty problem;  but  no  one  today  really  is 
working  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nuclear  nations  on  ending  this 
suicidal  arms  race. 

As  Jonathan  Schell  points,  out,  it 
makes  us  sick  to  think  about  it  or  talk 
about  or  listen  to  others  who  talk 
about  it.  So  we  forget  it.  We  feel  we 
can  do  nothing  about  it.  We  feel  ema- 
barrassed  that  we  would  be  viewed  as 
misguided  idealists,  impractical  dream- 
ers, maybe  even  "rather  be  red  than 
dead"  traitors  to  our  country  if  we  dis- 
cuss this  most  urgent  and  terrible  and 
vital  of  problems.  Listen  to  Schell: 

Anyone  who  inquires  Into  the  effects  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust  is  bound  to  be  assailed  by 
powerful  and  conflicting  emotions.  Preemi- 
nent among  these,  almost  certainly,  will  be 
an  overwhelming  revulsion  at  the  tremen- 
dous scene  of  devastation,  suffering,  and 
death  which  is  opened  to  view.  And  accom- 
panying the  revulsion  there  may  be  a  sense 
of  helplessness  and  defeat,  brought  about 
by  an  awareness  of  the  incapacity  of  human 
soul  to  take  in  so  much  horror.  A  nuclear 
holocaust,  widely  regarded  as  'unthinkable' 
but  never  as  undoable,  appears  to  confront 
us  with  an  action  that  we  can  perform  but 
cannot  quite  conceive.  Following  upon  these 
first  responses,  there  may  come  a  recoil,  and 
a  decision,  whether  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, not  to  think  any  longer  about  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  *  *  * 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  stopped 
this  grim  and  terrible  fact  of  life  and 
death  on  Earth  and  faced  it  squarely. 

It  is  true  we  have  ongoing  discus- 
sions over  force  levels— nuclear  force 
levels— in  Europe,  strategic  arms  re- 
duction talks.  The  President  did  make 
a  sincere  effort  in  that  direction,  for 
which  he  deserves  credit.  Those  talks 
seem  to  be  going  nowhere  fast.  And 
with  each  passing  week,  new  techno- 
logical developments  make  amis  con- 
trol more  and  more  difficult  to 
achieve.  And  now,  now  we  must  think 
about  arms  control  in  space  as  well  as 


on  Earth.  The  arms  race  is  about  to 
jump, from  its  earthbound  shackles 
and  devour  a  new  environment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  written  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate;  I  have  written  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate;  I 
have  written  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I 
have  asked  them  to  specify  in  detail 
what  they  have  done  to  make  progress 
to  end  this  nightmare  and  to  begin  the 
painful  steps  toward  stopping  nuclear 
proliferation  and  the  suicidal  arms 
race  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  a  thousand  excuses  for  not 
taking  any  action:  we  must  catch  up 
with  the  Russians  first;  we  must  pro- 
tect U.S.  business  interests  overseas;  if 
we  do  not  sell  nuclear  products  some- 
one else  will;  now  is  not  the  time;  this 
is  not  the  place;  wait  until  internation- 
al conditions  are  better;  wait  for  some- 
one else  to  make  the  first  move;  we 
cannot  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  country;  wait  until  after 
the  elections;  if  only  there  had  been 
no  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  It  goes  on 
and  on. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  making 
these  same  excuses  the  hour  before 
nuclear  war  breaks  out— unless  we  put 
aside  our  politics,  our  concerns  over 
prestige,  our  war  gaming  calculations, 
and,  in  concert  make  a  determined 
effort  to  find  a  solution  to  the  nuclear 
menace. 

Without  such  a  worldwide  effort 
soon,  we  may  well  test  out  the  theory 
that  the  human  race  is  but  one  rather 
unsuccessful  form  of  life. 

Jonathan  Schell  concludes  by  laying 
out  the  alternatives  for  us: 

Two  paths  lie  before  us.  One  leads  to 
death,  the  other  to  life.  If  we  choose  the 
first  path— if  we  numbly  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  nearness  of  extinction,  all  the 
while  increasing  our  preparations  to  bring  it 
about— then  we  in  effect  become  the  allies 
of  death,  and  in  everything  we  do  our  at- 
tachment to  life  will  weaken:  our  vision, 
blinded  to  the  abyss  that  has  opened  at  our 
feet,  will  dim  and  grow  confused:  our  will, 
discouraged  by  the  thought  of  trying  to 
build  on  such  a  precarious  foundation  any- 
thing that  is  meant  to  last,  will  slacken:  and 
we  will  sink  to  stupefaction,  as  though  we 
were  gradually  weaning  ourselves  from  life 
in  preparation  for  the  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  reject  our  doom,  and  bend  our 
efforts  toward  survival— if  we  arouse  our- 
selves to  the  peril  EUid  act  to  forestall  it, 
making  ourselves  the  allies  of  life— then  the 
anesthetic  fog  will  lift:  our  vision,  no  longer 
straining  not  to  see  the  obvious,  will  sharp- 
en; our  will,  finding  secure  ground  to  build 
on,  will  be  restored:  and  we  will  take  full 
and  clear  possession  of  life  again. 

Let  me  quote  from  Carl  Sagan,  who 
agrees  by  saying: 

There  is  no  issue  more  important  than  the 
avoidance  of  nuclear  war.  Whatever  your  in- 
terests, passions  or  goals,  they  and  you  are 
threatened  fundamentally  by  the  prospect 
of  nuclear  war.  We  have  achieved  the  capa- 
bility for  the  certain  destruction  of  our  civi- 
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lization  and  perhaps  of  our  species  a£  well.  I 
find  It  Incredible  that  any  thinking  person 
would  not  be  concerned  in  the  deepest  way 
about  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  issues. 
The  threat  is  clear.  The  solutions  are 
clear.  The  need  is  clear.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  we  have  the  will  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  safeguard  human- 
ity from  extinction.  We  have  the  intel- 
ligence, the  logic,  the  technology,  and 
the  justification  to  solve  this  problem. 
Let  us  use  these  resources  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  "let  us"  I 
mean  let  the  U.S.  Senate,  let  this 
body.  This  is  the  great  legislative  body 
of  this  country.  This  is  the  legislative 
body  that  has  the  prime  jurisdiction 
over  treaties,  the  principal  responsibil- 
ity in  foreign  policy,  the  major  respon- 
sibility along  with  the  House  for  our 
military  posture.  This  is  the  body  that 
wiU  entertain  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  additional  nuclear  warheads. 

I  am  not  saying,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  sane,  reasonable,  realistic  person 
would  argue,  that  we  should  engage  in 
unilateral  disarmament  or  a  unilateral 
freeze;  of  course  not.  We  should  work 
and  work  with  all  our  might  and  all 
our  main  toward  persuading  the 
Soviet  Union  to  work  with  us  for  a 
mutual,  verifiable  end  to  nuclear  arms 
production.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  do, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  we  are  making 
any  effort  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago,  one  of 
the  preeminent  military  officers  to 
have  served  this  Nation,  AdmiraLRick^ 
over,  made  his  valedictory  appearance 
before  a  congressional  committee.  I 
had  the  great  honor  of  chairing  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  before  which  he  appeared. 
Admiral  Rickover  has  done  more  to 
provide  a  nuclear  deterrent  and  nucle- 
ar power  than  perhaps  any  other  man. 
He  is  the  father  of  our  nuclear  navy.  I 
think  we  all  recognize  that  the  one 
truly  invulnerable  deterrent  that  we 
have  are  our  great  nuclear  subma- 
rines. Admiral  Rickover,  with  his  great 
intelligence  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
capability  of  nuclear  power,  said  that: 
"We  will  probably  blow  ourselves"— 
meaning  all  mankind— "up";  we  will 
probably  destroy  mankind.  Probably, 
not  certainly.  We  can,  if  we  use  our  in- 
telligence and  work  with  all  our  might, 
survive,  but  it  will  take  that  kind  of 
determination. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no 
greater  test  of  a  species.  It  is  our  deci- 
sion, our  destiny,  our  children's  world 
to  preserve. 

Mr.  Specter  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
his  very  timely  remarks  about  the  nu- 
clear issue.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such 
extraordinary  remarks  are  given  to  an 
empty  Senate  Chamber,  but  it  is  nec- 
essary because  our  colleagues  are  en- 
gaged in  other  business.  Senator  Prox- 


MiRE  speaks  obviously  only  for  the 
Record  because  of  the  absence  of  lis- 
teners. If  he  is  correct,  there  will  be  no 
one  to  read  the  Record,  and  even  as  I 
make  these  complimentary  remarks, 
he  has  departed  to  other  pressing  busi- 
ness,       j 

RATIFICATION  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  373  IS  NOT 
ENOUGH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4  the  Senate  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  373,  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
respect  the  rights  of  its  citizens  to 
practice  their  religion  and  to  emigrate. 
The  resolution  further  stated  that 
these  issues  should  be  among  those 
raised  at  the  38th  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

This  is  a  most  timely  resolution.  As 
Senator  Pell  pointed  out,  over  the 
past  few  years,  the  persecution  of 
Soviet  Jews  has  increased  on  a  number 
of  fronts.  The  number  of  Jews  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  has  substantially  di- 
minished. Dissident  Jews  have  been 
harassed,  and  arrested  on  trumped-up 
charges.  Those  attempting  merely  to 
engage  in  religious  worship  are  also 
harassed. 

At  the  time,  Senator  Boschwitz 
noted  that  passage  of  this  resolution 
~Wcnild: 

Send  a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Government 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  its  continued  persecution  of  its 
Jewish  citfeens. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  agree  that 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution  will  send 
a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
However,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  alse  send- 
ing a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  world  by  failing  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Treaty,  which  declares  geno- 
cide of  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or 
religious  group  an  international  crime. 

The  Soviet  Union  ratified  this  treaty 
in  1954.  Since  that  time,  on  numerous 
occasions,  the  Soviets  have  laughed  in 
our  faces  when  we  have  brought  up 
their  human  rights  abuses.  They 
argue  that  if  we  were  sincerely  con- 
cerned and  committed  to  human 
rights,  wc  would  ratify  this  treaty.  We 
must  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty,  and 
thus  prevent  the  Soviets  from  accus- 
ing us  of  disregarding  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
such  time  as  I  have  available  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
shall  be  a  moment  here. 


SENATOR     ROLLINGS     ALTERNA- 
TIVE BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has,  just  this  week,  invited 
Members  of  Congress  to  submit  alter- 
native budget  proposals.  I  accepted 
that  invitation  nearly  a  month  before 
it  was  made.  Now,  however,  I  have 
sent  the  President  a  copy  of  that  plan 
with  an  explanation  and  the  details.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  the  President,  together  with  sup- 
porting attachments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C.,  March  10,  1982. 

The  P>RESIDENT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  your  visit  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  yesterday,  you  invited  members  of 
Congress  to  submit  any  alternative  budget 
plan  that  could  be  considered  comprehen- 
sive and  a  aerious  proposal.  I  herewith 
submit  such  a  plan  In  detail.  It  has  received 
serious  consideration  by  the  Republican 
leadership  and  the  banking,  business  and  fi- 
nancial communities  have  commented  with 
approval.  Our  tragic  situation  is  that  the 
business  community  is  refusing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  supply-side  business  tax  cuts 
of  last  year  until  it  can  be  assured  that  defi- 
cits are  reduced  and  the  government  will 
not  be  elbowing  it  out  of  the  capital  market. 
The  Federal  Reserve  will  not  permit  the 
money  growth  necessary  for  an  expanded 
economy  until  Congress  adopts  a  more  re- 
strictive fiscal  policy.  There  is  no  intimation 
that  either  authority  has  approved  this 
plan.  But  when  asked  what  would  happen  to 
interest  rates  if  this  approach  were  adopted, 
the  noted  economist  Alan  Greenspan  said 
that  interest  rates  would  drop  "immediate- 
ly" and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  said  they  would  drop  "substan- 
tially." 

All  of  our  economic  experts  have  stated 
that  the  problem  for  Congress  is  not  the  re- 
cession but  chronic  high  interest  rates 
which  will  persist  as  long  as  projected  defi- 
cits loom  large.  This  demands  dramatic  and 
immediate  action  on  the  high  interest  rate 
front.  This  can  be  obtained  by  deferring  the 
individual  1982  tax  cut.  providing  for  a  5% 
tax  cut  in  1981;  and  if  interest  rates  permit, 
increasing  this  to  10%  in  1983  or  1984.  The 
business  tax  cuts— the  supply-side  of 
Reaganomics— are  'eft  undisturbed.  Defense 
received  a  $37  billion  increase  in  fiscal  year 

1981  and  a  (33  billion  increase  is  projected 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  plan  calls  for  phas- 
ing in  this  $70  billion  add-on  through  1983 
and  provides  that  the  O  &  M  accounts  for 
readiness  be  held  harmless  to  inflation  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  If  the  B-1  is  rescinded,  no 
massive  contract  terminations  are  required. 
This  alternate  budget  plan  calls  for  an 
annual  real  growth  in  the  defense  budget  of 
about  5.5%  for  1980  through  1985.  and  a 
12%  real  growth  in  procurement  for  1981. 

1982  and  1983.  Finally,  entitlement  benefits 
are  not  cut.  It  is  the  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment increases  that  are  frozen  for  fiscal 

1983  with  a  Social  Security  reform  plan  that 
will  resume  COLA'S  in  the  ensuing  years 
and  at  the  same  time  reestablish  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  fund. 
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This  plan  puts  us  on  the  glide-path  to- 
wards government  In  the  black  by  1985. 
Deficits  will  be  eliminated,  interest  rates 
will  fall,  industry  will  invest,  employment 
and  productivity  will  increase  and  the  econ- 
omy will  grow  and  compete.  But  the  sacri- 
fice and  tough  decisions  necessary  to  adopt- 
ing a  package  of  this  kind  cannot  happen 
without  your  approval.  Most  members  feel 
that  they  now  have  good  voting  records  for 
defense.  Social  Security  and  tax  cuts.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  will  not  be  maneuvered 
into  a  posture  of  anti-defense,  anti-tax  cut 
and  anti-Social  Security  knowing  that  such 
an  approach  as  I  have  outlined  will  be  voted 
by  you.  In  short,  unless  you  note  your  ap- 
proval in  the  next  two  weeks,  the  necessary 
climate  for  fiscal  discipline  wlU  never  jell. 
The  authorizing  committees  are  now  signal- 
ing budget  increases  rather  than  budget 
cuts  and  if  the  President  is  telling  the 
people  that  his  plan  is  working,  it  just  needs 
more  time,  then  the  Congress  will  opt  for 
patience  rather  than  sacrifice.  A  bipartisan 
coalition  necessary  to  solve  the  problem  will 
never  form.  This  will  indicate  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  not  only  is  the  economy  out 
of  control  but  its  government  in  Washing- 
ton has  reached  a  paralysis. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  F.  Hollings. 

HOLLINGS  PLAN 
[By  fiscal  yeat,  m  Minis  of  dollirs] 

Outliys 


1982   1983   1984   1985 


BasdiiK  rneniej.. 
Basdine  outlays   .. 


631 
740 


652 
809 


701 
889 


763 
971 


Baseline  Miots. . 


-109 


-157     -188     -208 


Defcil  reductun  meisuies 
Revenue  clunges. 
Foigo  July  1982  IIHcrcmt  tii 

cut 

Redin  Jrfy  1983  lOHxrait  t« 

cut  to  Sferaiil 

Repeal  mdeimi „ 

Repeal  leasng „ . 

Total  revenue  dianges    

Spendini  dunges: 

Cost-ol-living  adustment  (COIA) 
freen  July  1982,  reform  !»■ 
pnmnt  Oct  1983 

Forgo  Ori  1982  Go»emment  em- 
ployee pay  raise— pnwKle  5- 
pHont  laoe  m  1983  and 
1984 

Defense— freeze  tiwliet  autlonly 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  5H>enxnt 
real  growtli  in  purdiees  in 
fiscal  yer  1984,  fiscal  year 
1985 

Management  savings— half  of  ad- 
ministration proposals 

Interest  savings  from  kwer  dtfi- 
cits  and  innrcst  rates 


Total  spending  dianges. 
Total  itefnt  reduction.  .. 
Oefiat/surplus 


3S 


49 

"'4" 


64 

6 


7 
10 


19 
12 


1 

10 

33 

55 

5 

52 

100 

138 

14 

90 

153 

208 

-95 


-67 


SPENDING  UNDER  THE  HOLLINGS  PLAN 

(By  fiscal  year,  in  iHllions  of  dollars] 


Outlays 


1982       1983 


Function 
Defense 
International. 


Science  and  spn.. 

Energy 
Enwni 

Agrculture _. 

Community  dev«lo|iniM(„ 


190 
11 
7 
6 
13 
14 
5 


203 
12 
7 
5 
12 


SPENDING  UNDER  THE  HOLLINGS  PLAN— Continued 
[By  fiscal  year,  m  Ixllions  of  dollars] 


Outtays 

1982 

1983 

Transportation           

21 

,,   ,                   ' 

21 
8 

77 

77 

Weattti                 ...   „ 

Income  security — ■.., — .— .— . 

Veterans         

„     .    ...         77 

249 

24 

88 

250 
24 

lirsticf 

5 

s 

5 

General  government      

Frtcal  a^istanc? _ _.» 

5 

7 

Interest           .. 

102 

118 

/Uowanccs  ... 

Ott^tling  iflMpI?           

-34 

-4 

-43 

Total 

736 

756 

HOLLINGS  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  DETENSE  FREEZE 
PROPOSAL 

The  Hollings  fiscal  year  1983  plan  freezes 
budget  authority  at  fiscal  year  1982  levels. 
Outlays  increase  in  fiscal  year  1983  because 
no  prior  year  rescissions  are  required  other 
than  $2.1  billion  (BA)  for  B-1.  This  means 
no  massive  contract  terminations. 

The  plan  takes  the  enormous  real  growth 
(22%)  given  defense  In  fiscal  year  1981-82 
and  stretches  it  out  over  36  months  rather 
than  24— reducing  real  growth  to  17%  over 
the  three  years  or  an  average  annual 
growth  of  5.7%  per  year. 

O.  &  M. 

Hollings  1982: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Hollings  1983: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Reagan  1983:  ■ 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Difference  (HoUings-Reagan): 


61.5 
60.8 

65.0 
63.8 

69.4 
68.0 


Budget  authority . 
Outlays 


—4.2 

■  Reacan's  fiscaJ  year  1983  request  levels  assume 

no  fiscal  year  1982  program  supplemental  and  are 

based  on  CBO  reestimates. 
Note.— Hollings'  fiscal  year  1982  totals  assume  no 

program  supplemental  and  rescission  of  B-1  funds. 

O&M  readine&s  is  held  harmless  to  infla- 
tion. This  provides  for  O&M  real  growth  of 
over  13%  or  4%  per  year  since  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Reductions  from  the  President's  request 
would  be  primarily  in  non-readiness  areas 
such  as  real  property  and  base  maintenance, 
central  supply  and  maintenance  activities, 
and  personnel  support  and  administrative 
functions. 

President's  increases  In  OdcM  were  across- 
the-board.  The  Hollings  plan  would  realign 
these  by  requiring  the  establishment  of  pri- 
orities. 

Procurement 
Hollings  1982: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Hollings  1983: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Reagan  1983:  > 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Difference  Holllngs-Reagan: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


63.0 

44.3 

59.6 

51.9 

89.5 

56.5 

-29.9 

-4.6 

'Reagan's  fiscal  year  1983  request  levels  assume 
no  fiscal  year  1982  program  supplemental  and  are 
based  on  CBO  reestimates. 

Note.— Hollings'  fiscal  year  1982  totals  assume  no 
program  supplemental  and  rescission  of  B-1  funds. 


The  plan  provides  for  over  35  p>ercent  real 
growth  in  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1983 
over  fi«cal  year  1980  or  an  average  of  nearly 
12  percAt  real  growth  per  year. 

The  reductions  from  the  President's  pro- 
curement request  would  come  from  the  B-1 
and  MX  basing  money  and  from  an  assort- 
ment of  programs  depending  upon  DoD  and 
Congressionally-set  priorities  regarding  car- 
riers, number  of  Trident  subs,  MX  missile. 
AH-64.  numbers  of  CG-47s,  attack  subs, 
frigates,  and  the  mix  and  buy  levels  for 
planes  such  as  F-14  and  F-18.  F-15  and  F- 
16. 

R.  &  D. 

Hollings  1982: 

Budget  authority 19.7 

Outlays 18.4 

Hollings  1983: 

Budget  authority 20.0 

Outlays 19.3 

Reagan  1983:  ■ 

Budget  authority 24.3 

Outlays 21.9 

Difference  HoUings-Reagan: 

Budget  authority -4.3 

Outlays -2.6 

'Reagan's  fiscal  year  1983  request  levels  assume 

no  fiscal  year  1982  program  supplemental  and  are 

based  on  CBO  reestimates. 

Note.— Hollings'  fiscal  year  1982  totals  assume  no 
program  supplemental  and  rescission  of  B-1  funds. 

The  plan  provides  for  over  17  percent  real 
growth  in  R&D  for  fiscal  year  1983  over 
fiscal  year  1980  or  an  average  of  nearly  6 
percent  real  growth  per  year. 

The  reduction  in  R&D  could  come  from 
systems  such  as  the  B-1,  MX.  and  by  hold- 
ing basic  technology  and  advanced  develop- 
ment to  their  fiscal  year  1982  levels. 

Military  retired  pay 

Hollings  1982: 

Budget  authority 15.0 

Outlays 15.0 

Hollings  1983: 

Budget  authority 15.8 

Outlays 15.8 

Reagan  1983: ' 

Budget  authority 16.5 

Outlays 16.3 

Difference  (Hollings-Reagan): 

Budget  authority -0.7 

Outlays -0.5 

'  Reagan's  fiscal  year  1983  request  levels  assume 

no  fiscal  year  1982  program  supplemental  and  are 

based  on  CBO  reestimates. 

Note.- Hollings'  fiscal  year  1982  totals  assume  no 
programs  supplemental  and  reaclssipn  of  B-1  funds. 

A  freeze  is  placed  on  military  retired  pay 
COLA.  The  COLA  resumes  in  fiscal  year 
1984  at  the  lower  of  the  CPI  minus  3%  or 
the  level  of  the  government  pay  raise. 

Military/DOD  civilian  pay  raise 

Hollings  1982: 

Budget  authority 5.6 

Outlays 5.6 

Hollings  1983: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 0.1 

Reagan  1983:  ■ 

Budget  authority 4.1 

Outlays 4.1 

Difference  (Hollings-Reagan): 

Budget  authority -4.1 

Outlays „ -4.0 

'Reagan's  fiscal  year  1983  request  levels  assume 

no  fiscal  year  1982  program  supplemental  and  are 

based  on  CBO  reestimates. 
Note.— Hollings'  fiscal  year  1982  totals  assume  no 

program  supplemental  and  rescission  of  B-1  funds. 
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A  one-year  freeze  assumed  for  military  plan  while  still  spending  $203  billion  ment    programs.    There    is    no    doubt 

and  civilian  pay  raises.  The  pay  raise  re-  for  defense  in  fiscal   1983.   The  plan  that  social  security,  for  example,  faces 

sumes  In  fiscal  year  1984.  ^an  put  us  on  the  glidepath  toward  a  troubled  future.  But  we  serve  nei- 

Other  Government  in  the  black  by  1985.  ther  the  system  nor  the  beneficiaries 

HoUlngs  1982:  But  no  matter  how  well  my  proposal  if  we  let  an  inflated  economy  trigger 

Budget  authority 49.6  might    work,    no    matter    how    much  automatic      increases      that     further 

HolSimms" other  budget  proposals  might  improve  threaten  the  well-being  of  both.  Auto- 
Budget  authority 54.0  *^he  one  we  were  offered  in  February,  matic  adjustments  of  social  security 

Outlays 52.3  none  of  it  can  be  done  without  the  were  not  even  a  regular  feature  of 

Reagan  1983: '  President's  help.  social  security  until  1975.  Before  that 

Budget  authority 59.2  He  is  the  most  visible  figure  of  the  there  was  no  automatic-pilot  approach 

r..ff?^iJl!i^*,H;;Vu;,;.;o-:",»^V.v ^^'^  Government.  He  has  great  strengths  to  cost-of-living  increases.  If  we  freeze 

BLSauthoJfty                            -5  2  **  *  communicator,  and  now  has  the  the  COLA  for  1  year  while  developing 

Outlays               !"""]!!!!]"!!]!!!] -3.9  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  states-  reforms    under    social    security    and 

•ReMansftsiiaJ  year  iMrr^uest  levels  assume  manship  we  expect  of  Presidents.  The  other  entitlements,  we  can  save  $88 

no  ftacai  year  1982  program  supplemental  and  are  Congress  needs  hls  cooperation  and  I  billion.  And  I  want  to  make  it  clear 

baMd  on  CBO  recstimates.  ask  it  today.  that   APDC.   food  stamps,   medicare, 

NoT».-Hoiiing»'  fiscal  year  1982  totals  assume  no  Samplings    of    public    Opinion    are  and   medicaid   are   not— not— included 

proBTmm  supplemental  and  resciasion  of  B-1  funds,  showing  a  growing  lack  of  faith 'in  the  in  thls  proposed  freeze 

Includes  military  personnel,  military  con-  February  budget,  but  it  is  a  faith  we  Third    wp  nepri   to   fnroro  th^    t„iv 

stnictlon,  family  housing,  defense-energy  ef-  pan  rprlaim  if  we  makP  rhantrp^  nnu/  ,«io  5  '        .       !      ^?   ^°^^°    '^"^   "^"'^ 

forts,  revolving  and  management  funds  and  xhi/  f«    ,^t    thP  ^^^^  tn^ffnH  ^n  ^^^^  *-*"  ''"^  ^'^^  '"^'^"'^^  '^^  "^"^^  ^^^^ 

other  miscellaneous  ItemT  ^v,        ^tk?   <    l^^    h        .    .  tl^  k  tax  cut  from  10  percent  down  to  5  per- 

The  reductions  mostly  come  from  military  tneory.  x  nis  is  ine  lime  to  taiK  ana  oe  cent.  If  that  Is  done,  we  could  save  $8 

construction  and  Energy-Defense  activities,  practical.      ^^     ,^     .^         ^        ^  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  $35  billion 

They  would  still  have  real  growth  fiscal  So  I  ask  the  President  for  that,  m  in  fiscal  year  1983  $49  billion  in  fiscal 

year  1983  over  fiscal  year  1980  of  75%  and  the  honest  belief  that,  without  joint  year  1984.  and  $64'billion  in  fiscal  year 

8%  respectively.  White  House/congressional  efforts,  we  1 905    Tf  ;„  t,he  Kemn  Rnth  notinn  of 

The  reductions  would  require  a  one  year,  cannot  get  the  job  done.  That  would  mSive  tax  cuts  thTt  h^f^liPH  .m  thl 

across-the-board  slowdown  in  construction  wp    a   triepriv   anri    tnppthpr    wp   pan  "^*^'ve  tax  cuts  that  has  dried  up  the 

projects  and  nuclear  weapons  production  ac-  °lJ\  J™K^°y   ^°   logetner,    we   can  revenues  and  caused  the  Mount  Ever- 

tivlties.  VV     o_„    j     *         t^  i.            ,«   t  •  ^st  deficits  the  President  had  pledged 

_  ,  ,     ,.      ,  .  ,  Mr.  President,  on  February  10,  I  in-  tn  Prasp 

Total  national  defense                      t«„^,,„o^       „„       „it«».,v,„*i.,„      k,.j ♦  to  erase. 

„  „,       ._ troduced      an      alternative      budget.       t'v,^- jj»-       1  r    ^ 

HoUings  1982:  Within  davs  at  least  three  RpDuhlican  There  are  additional  features  of  my 

Budget  authority 214.4  ^^J^^^f  of' tt 'linage  Bu^dgef Com  f^fZl'r^^f^^r'''V''  l^'  "^l?" 

HolSSfc '''■'  mittee  developed  separate  proposals.  ^S Lna' deSt  B^^Vl  wol^^^^^^ 

Budget  authority 214.4  These  are  all  realistic,  good-faith  ef-  „„  P^tri  »«rH  aKo,,t  fni 

OutUys „ 203.2  forts  to  reduce  the  $157  billion  deficit  f^^^r^nr^S-^i-          1              ^  ''^^' 

Re»«anl983:-  more  effectively  and  more  equitably  tion  to  the  Hollings  plan. 

Budget  authority 263.0  than  the  administration's  budget  does.  „  Several  days  ago,  the  Washington 

r..ff?™*rHoWin«Rp«»nv Unfortunately,  the  President's  reac-  ^o^t  ran  a  story  on  my  plan  that  sug- 

S?t  a^?hSy  ^                    -48  6  tion  so  far  has  been  to  travel  the  coun-  K^^ted  that  Data  Resources.  Inc..  had 

outlays  :."."„^^                          -iH  try  accusing  the  Congress  of  trying  to  cranked  the  plan  through  its  comput- 

.Re.««,-s  fiscal  year  1983  request  levels  assume  wreck  hi*  budget.  The  fact  is.  Congress  ^r  model  of  the  economy  and  came  up 

no  fiscal  year  1982  prosram  supplemental  and  are  is  trying  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  *'^"  negative  results.  The  fact  is  Data 

based  on  CBO  reestimates.  produce  a  bipartisan  package  to  dem-  Resources  did  not  arrive  at  negative 

Noit— Hoiiings'  fiscal  year  1982  totals  assume  no  onstrate  eouitv  to  the  taxDaver    re  results  because  DRI  did  not  run  my 

progr«n  supplemental  and  rescission  of  B-i  funds,  store  business  confidence,  and  Sharpen  P^a"  through  its  computer.  In  fact, 

ROLLINGS  PLAii  FOR  nscAL  YEAR  1984-86  the  compctitivc  edge  of  the  American  when  Dr.  Ecitstein,  the  head  of  DRI, 

HoUlngs  provides  for  a  minimum  of  5%  economy.  **s  asked  at  a  March  1  budget  com- 

real  growth  In  defense  purchases  and  readi-  Each  of  the  alternate  Senate  Jbudget  "i^ittee  hearing  if  they  had  run  the 

ness  for  each  year.  proposals  includes  changes  in  at  least  HoUings  plan  through  its  computer, 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  In  my  letter,  I  told  three  major  areas:  taxes,  entitlements,  ^'^-  Eckstein  said,  flat  out.  "No,  it  has 

the  President  of  my  deepest  concern  and  national  defense.  I  want  to  go  over  "°t. " 

that  the  business  community  is  defer-  my  plan  briefly  today  to  show  exactly  Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you  what 

ring  the  investment  we  need  because  what  it  is  intended  to  do.  really    happened.    The    staff    at    the 

of  the  enormous  deficits  now  predict-  If  the  plan  is  approved,  it  could  cut  Treasury  Department  took  the  DRI 

ed.  I  reminded  him  that  many  of  our  the  deficit  to  $67  billion  in  fiscal  1983,  model    and    put    into    it    what    they 

best  economic  experts  are  saying  it  is  reduce  it  to  $35  billion  in  fiscal  1984,  thought    was    my    plan.    They    were 

not  the  recession  that  is  causing  our  and  balance  the  budget  by  1985.  I  view  wrong.  The  Treasury  numbers  ended 

worst   economic   problems.    It   is   the  it  as  a  practical  attempt  to  rescue  the  uP  in  the  hands  of  the  House  Republi- 

high  interest  rates  growing  out  of  the  Reagan    program    from    its    own    ex-  can    Conference,    chaired    by    Jack      V 

terrible  budget  deficits.  cesses.  My  plan  is  not  painless.  But  it  Kemp,  which  then  turned  around  and      nT 

Then  I  described  to  him  the  ele-  is  fair,  containing  neither  special  pref-  took  credit  for  a  special  report  on  the 
ments  of  the  alternative  plan  I  have  erence  nor  inflicting  extreme  burdens  disastrous  effect  of  the  HoUings  pro- 
described  to  my  colleagues  today.  It  is  on  anyone.  posal.  If  anyone  wants  to  check  out 
a  plan  that  can  eliminate  deficits.  First,  it  would  defer  the  increase  in  the  facts  as  I  have  given  them,  all  they 
reduce  interest  rates,  spawn  industrial  defense  spending  proposed  for  fiscal  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  February  23. 
investment,  and  help  to  expand  our  1983  by  the  President,  and  permit  5  1982,  Congressional  Record.  The 
economy  and  the  job  market.  It  is  a  percent  real  growth  in  fiscal  1984-85.  whole  special  study  is  right  there  on 
program  that  would  still  provide  $88  This  will  provide  for  needed  improve-  Page  2194. 

billion  for  health  programs,  $24  billion  ments  in  national  defense,  but  it  does  Now   I    expect   some   good,    honest 

for  veterans  programs,  $250  billion  for  it  without  bursting  the  seams  of  the  debate   on   how   to   repair   the    1983 

income  security  and  $27  billion  for  budget  we  are  trying  to  mend.  budget.  But  anyone  who  would  play 

education  and  training.  All  that  could  Second,  the  plan  defers  the  cost-of-  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts  as  was 

be  done  and  more  under  my  budget  living  (COLA)  adjustments  in  entitle-  done  in  this  case,  is  the  same  type  who 
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would  blow  out  the  light  in  Diogenes' 
lantern,  and  then  rub  the  ashes  in  his 
face. 

In  contrast  to  the  Kemp  study,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
looked  at  my  plan  and  found  that: 

A  reduction  in  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  during  the  projected  economic 
recovery  would  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
a  serious  clash  between  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy,  characterized  by  higher 
interest  rates,  and  weaker  economic 
growth  than  projected  by  the  CBO. 

In  the  long  run,  easier  credit  condi- 
tions would  facilitate  more  investment 
and  economic  growth. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  inflation- 
ary expectations  would  improve  dra- 
matically, resulting  in  substantially 
lower  interest  rates  and  faster  eco- 
nomic growth. 

If  my  proposed  deficit-reducing  poli- 
cies were  to  have  a  favorable  impact 
on  expectations,  the  outcome  in  both 
the  short  run  and  the  long  run  could 
be  considerably  better  than  is  shown 
by  traditional  analysis. 

We  need  a  bipartisan  consensus  to 
get  the  ox  out  of  the  ditch,  and  that 
will  require  not  just  bold  initiatives 
from  the  Congress  but  also  bold  lead- 
ership from  the  White  House.  We  are 
nearing  decision  time  in  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  a  deadlock 
would  compound  a  serious  problem 
into  an  actual  disaster.  I  would  not 
expect  the  President  to  embrace  all 
the  specifics  of  any  of  the  existing 
budget  alternatives,  but  I  do  expect 
him  to  become  a  cooperative  partner 
in  developing  a  reasonable  budget. 

Mr.  President,  to  help  in  the  effort 
to  devise  workable  options,  I  want  to 
discuss  in  detail  today  one  element  of 
my  plan,  the  subject  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Neither  the  authors  of  other  budget 
alternatives  nor  I,  dispute  the  need  for 
accelerated  defense  spending.  But  the 
budget  deficit  imposes  a  speed  limit. 
We  cannot  push  the  accelerator  all  the 
way  to  the  floor  and  not  expect  to  face 
a  stiff  fine,  payable  in  ever-increasing 
deficits  and  runaway  interest  rates. 
We  can,  instead,  restore  our  defenses 
at  reasonable  speed,  still  arrive  at  our 
goal  on  time,  and  do  so  while  keeping 
both  hands  on  the  wheel. 

The  defense  portion  of  my  alterna- 
tive budget  underscores  my  long- 
standing belief  in  preserving  the  peace 
through  a  strong  defense.  My  proposal 
in  no  way  retreats  from  strength.  If 
anjrthing,  it  underscores  the  fact  that 
this  country  is  serious  about  the  qual- 
ity of  our  military  and  equally  serious 
about  strengthening  our  economy  to 
produce  what  we  need  in  the  defense 
sector.  All  areas  of  the  economy  must 
sacrifice  if  the  economy  is  to  recover. 
If  defense  is  immune  to  budget  sacri- 
fice, we  risk  losing  public  support  for 
the  necessary  defense  buildup.  What 
we  are  doing  in  effect,  is  preserving 


the  defense  program  by  stretching  out 
its  growth. 

This  defense  plan  would  freeze  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  authority  at  the 
fiscal  year  1982  levels  while  allowing 
for  5  percent  real  growth  in  defense 
purchases  in  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  Outlays  are  not  frozen  because 
no  prior  year  rescissions  are  required 
other  than  the  B-1.  This  means,  and 
this  is  important,  that  there  will  be  no 
massive  contract  terminations  as  some 
have  suggested.  The  plan  covers  all 
areas  of  the  defense  budget.  O.  &  M.; 
procurement;  R.  &  D.;  militau-y  retired 
pay;  the  military  and  DOD  civilian  pay 
raises,  and  other  items  ranging  from 
military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing to  defense-energy  efforts.  It  over- 
loolcs  none  of  the  defense  essentials 
and  it  treats  them  all  fairly  when  you 
consider  the  substantial,  but  neces- 
sary, increases  in  defense  spending 
since  1980. 

To  get  a  more  complete  picture  of 
the  elements  of  my  plan,  I  wiU  go 
through  each  of  them  in  more  detail. 

OPERATIONS  AND  ItAINTENANCE 

My  plan  would  provide  $65  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $63.8  billion  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983.  This  com- 
pares with  the  Reagan  fiscal  year  1983 
proposal  of  $69.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $68  billion  in  outlays.  The 
HoUings  plan  represents  a  savings  of 
$4.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$4.2  billion  in  outlays  from  the 
Reagan  budget. 

Under  my  alternative,  O.  &  M.  readi- 
ness is  held  harmless  to  inflation  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  level  would  stUl 
provide  real  growth  of  13  percent  over 
fiscal  year  1980  or  an  average  of  4  per- 
cent per  year.  Reductions  from  the 
F»resident's  request  would  come  from 
nonreadiness  areas  such  as  real  prop- 
erty and  base  maintenance,  recruiting 
and  advertising,  central  supply  and 
mainteniuice  activities,  and  personal 
support  and  administrative  functions. 
WhUe  the  President's  request  in- 
creases O.  &  M.  across  the  board,  my 
plan  would  require  setting  priorities. 

The  key  here  is  readiness,  and,  like 
the  President,  I  am  vitally  concerned 
that  readiness  be  maintained.  My  al- 
ternative does  that  whUe  deferring 
noncritical  increases. 

FROCUREKENT 

The  Rollings  plan  provides  $59.6  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $51.9  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  fiscal  1983.  The 
Reagan  fiscal  1983  program  calls  for 
budget  authority  of  $89.5  billion  and 
$56.5  bUlion  in  outlays.  My  plan  re- 
sults in  budget  authority  savings  of 
$29.9  bUlion  and  outlay  savings  of  $4.6 
bUlion. 

Under  my  plan,  we  would  forego  the 
purchase  of  the  B-1  and  give  serious 
consideration  to  cancellation  or  delay 
of  the  MX  since  no  basing  mode  has 
been  selected  for  this  missile.  The  re- 
ductions from  the  I»resident's  request 
would  not  come  from  only  these  items 


but  from  a  range  of  defense  programs 
depeijding  upon  the  priorities  set  by 
the  DOD  and  the  Congress.  These  in- 
clude the  size  and  numbers  of  carriers 
in  the  budget,  numbers  of  Trident 
subs,  AH-64.  numbers  of  Aegis  cruis- 
ers, patrol  frigates,  and  attack  subs, 
and  the  mix  and  buy  levels  for  planes 
such  as  the  F-14  and  F-18,  and  F-15 
and  F-16. 

Overall,  this  defense  procurement 
package  provides  35  percent  real 
growth  for  fiscal  1983  over  fiscal  1980. 
or  an  average  of  nearly  12  percent  real 
growth  per  year. 

This  is  a  more  select  package  than 
the  White  House  proposal.  The  Presi- 
dent's defense  package  opts  for  a  scat- 
tergun  approach  to  procurement  in 
the  hope  that,  by  aiming  high  and 
broad,  we  will  end  up  hitting  the 
target.  I  think  we  must  take  better 
aim. 

There  is  a  job  to  do  and  it  wiU  re- 
quire some  sacrifice.  If  we  can  tempo- 
rarily slow  the  growth  in  retirement 
programs  while  helping  to  produce  a 
healthy  economy,  these  sacrifices  wiU 
be  well  made. 

MILITARY /CIVILIAN  PAY  RAISES 

By  forgoing  the  pay  raise,  we  can 
save  $4.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $4  billion  in  outlays  from  the 
Reagan  plan  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
pay  raise  would  be  resvimed  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  singling  out 
military  personnel  or  DOD  civilians  in 
asking  them  to  give  up  a  pay  raise.  All 
Government  employees  would  forgo  a 
pay  raise  this  year.  It  is  a  very  direct 
step  Government  employees  can  and 
must  take  to  help  push  down  the  defi- 
cit. 

OTHER  DETENSE  ACTIVITIES 

Included  under  this  heading  are 
military  construction,  military  person- 
nel, famuy  housing,  defense-energy  ef- 
forts, revolving  management  funds, 
and  other  miscellaneous  items.  In 
fiscal  1983.  my  proposal  allows  budget 
authority  of  $54  bUlion  and  outlays  of 
$52.3  bUlion.  This  compares  with  the 
Reagan  plan  of  $59.2  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $56.2  billion  in  outlays. 
And  this  results  tn  savings  of  $5.2  bU- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $3.9  bU- 
lion in  outlays. 

These  reductions  are  primarily  de- 
rived by  keeping  the  listed  activities  at 
1982  levels  except  for  the  military  per- 
sonnel account  which  would  be  held 
harmless  to  inflation. 

This  program  would  freeze  the  de- 
fense budget  at  fiscal  year  1982  levels, 
yielding  $214.4  bUllon  in  budget  au- 
thority. Outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983  will 
be  $203.2  biUion,  up  from  the  fiscal 
year  1982  total  of  $190.1  bUlion.  For 
fiscal  years  1984-85.  the  plan  aUows  a 
minimum  of  5  percent  real  growth  for 
defense  purchases.  In  short,  we  would 
stretch  out  the  substantial  increases 
given  defense  in  fiscal  year  1981-82— 
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22  percent  real  growth— to  fiscal  year 
1983.  Thus,  they  will  occur  over  36 
months  rather  than  24  months.  And 
we  still  provide  for  real  growth  of  6 
percent  per  year— fiscal  year  1983  over 
fiscal  year  1980. 

What  I  have  proposed  is  not  a 
Democratic  alternative  to  a  Republi- 
can budget.  It  is,  instead,  a  fairly 
robust  matching  of  what  we  must  do 
with  what  we  can  afford. 

Defense  spending  must  be  prudently 
managed.  That  is  a  fact  aclinowledged 
in  the  plan  offered  by  Senator  Domen- 
ici.  But  the  need  for  prudence  in  de- 
fense has  support  outside  the  Con- 
gress, as  well. 

On  February  26,  Jack  L.  Rivkin, 
president  of  Paine  Weber  Mitchell 
Hutchlns,  Inc..  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Here,  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  President,  is  part  of 
what  he  had  to  say: 

•  •  •  While  I  agree  with  the  policy  of  In- 
creased defense  expenditures,  the  level  of 
defense  spending  proposed  In  the  fiscal  year 
1983  through  1987  budget  Is  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  defense  Industry  to  absorb  and 
will  ultimately  lead  to  a  failure  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  a  lower  inflation 
rate,  renewed  capital  investment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  its  other  economic  goals. 

You  are  now  proposing  to  substitute  the 
defense  industry  for  basic  industry  as  the 
engine  to  fuel  inflation. 

The  Business  Roundtable,  represent- 
ing the  Nation's  largest  corporations 
has  also  taken  a  dim  view  of  the  pro- 
jected Reagan  defense  budget.  Accord- 
ing to  news  reports,  the  Roundtable 
has  adopted  a  position  that,  "the  defi- 
cits cannot  be  addressed  adequately 
without  major  permanent  spending 
cuts,  including  cuts  in  the  indexed  en- 
titlement programs  and  a  slowing  of 
the  defense  buildup". 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  alterna- 
tives originating  in  the  Senate  do  not 
arbitrarily  single  out  defense  to  bear 
the  sacrifice  of  restoring  the  economy. 
Par  from  it. 

The  budget  alternatives  seek  to 
make  revisions  in  the  proposed  person- 
al tax  cut  on  the  theory  that  we 
cannot  balance  the  budget  by  cutting 
off  adequate  revenues. 

The  budget  alternatives  deal  with 
entitlement  programs,  asking  benefici- 
aries to  give  up  an  automatic  cost-of- 
living  Increase  on  the  theory  that  in- 
creases triggered  by  an  inflated  econo- 
my are  a  present  threat  to  the  entitle- 
ment programs  themselves. 

And  these  budget  alternatives 
stretch  out  and  rationalize  defense 
spending  on  the  theory  that  no  matter 
how  much  you  might  be  willing  to 
spend,  you  can  only  buy  so  much  in  a 
given  year.  As  evidence  of  that,  I 
would  point  to  the  $33.8  billion  in  un- 
obligated balances  for  defense  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1982  which  grows  to  $43.1 
billion  under  the  projected  Reagan  de- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  a  general  that 
we    cannot    give    him    the    thousand 


planes  he  wants.  It  is  hard  to  tell  an 
admiral  we  cannot  give  him  a  thou- 
sand ships.  Yet,  I  cannot  help  but 
recall  the,  stories  about  Lincoln's  gen- 
erals who'  constantly  complained  be- 
cause they  never  had  enough  troops  or 
equipment.  If  current  requests  are 
based  on  the  ultimate  worst-case  as- 
sessment of  Soviet  intentions,  they 
may  be  no  more  valid  than  defense  re- 
quests based  on  a  benign  view  of 
Soviet  policy. 

What  we  need  is  precise  defense 
planning,  based  on  the  aims  of  the 
United  States  and  based  on  what  we 
actually  need  to  defend  ourselves. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  is  now  rec- 
ognized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


S.  2190— VOLUNTEERING  IN 
GOVERNMENT  ACT  OF  1982 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Specter  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Durenberger.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  wish  to  introduce  a  bill  re- 
lating to  voluntarism. 

Mr.  President,  the  Independent 
Sector,  a  national  forum  to  encourage 
giving,  volunteering,  and  not-for-profit 
initiatives,  estimates  that  the  dollar 
value  of  time  volunteered  by  Ameri- 
cans is  now  at  a  record  high  of  over 
$64  billion  a  year. 

On  January  26,  President  Reagan,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address,  noted 
the  administration's  efforts  "to  mobi- 
lize the  private  sector— to  bring  thou- 
sands of  Americans  into  a  volunteer 
effort  to  help  solve  many  of  America's 
social  problems."  In  fact,  last  yeftr  the 
President  appointed  a  blue-ribbon 
President's  Task  Force  on  Private  Ini- 
tiatives. On  December  2,  1981.  he 
CEdled  on  that  task  force  "to  help  re- 
discover America— the  America  where 
rich  tradition  of  generosity  began  with 
simple  acts  of  neighbor  caring  for 
neighbor," 

There  Is  widespread  interest  in  vol- 
unteering for  public  service.  Nation's 
Cities  Weekly  on  February  1  published 
a  special  supplement,  "Voluntarism  in 
the  Cities."  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  carried  a  lead  editorial  on  the 
subject. 

I  propose  that  we  enlist  a  part  of  our 
enormous  resource  of  talented  Ameri- 
can volunteer  services  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  departments  and 
agencies  to  supplement  the  services  of 
paid  employees. 

Already,  several  such  volunteer  pro- 
grams now  exist  in  Federal  agencies.  A 
recent  business  newspaper  headlined 
that  "SBA  May  Rely  More  on  Retired 


Executives."  This  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives,  better  known  as 
SCORE,  has  proved  to  be  a  highly  suc- 
cessful program  of  management  assist- 
ance by  retired  executives. 

The  National  Park  Service,  since 
1968,  has  operated  a  successful  volun- 
teer program  of  park  guides  "to  help 
visitors  understand  both  the  national 
and  human  history  of  an  area."  In 
fact,  one  need  go  no  farther  than 
Great  Falls  National  Park  to  see  these 
unpaid  volunteers  hard  at  work  on 
weekends  leading  wallcs  for  park  visi- 
tors on  a  variety  of  subjects  ranging 
from  nature  study  to  geology.  A  single 
one-page  application  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  enroll.  Even  teenagers  help 
at  Great  Falls. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  was  author- 
ized to  operate  a  similar  program  by 
Congress  in  1972.  The  Service  also 
seeks  our  retirees,  professionals, 
housewives,  students,  and  teenagers  as 
volunteers.  The  Forest  Service,  in 
1980,  used  volunteers  in  10  major  ac- 
tivities, whose  service,  converted  to 
monetary  value,  amounted  to  over  $8 
million.  Forest  Service  officials  advise 
that  this  program  is  now  of  growing 
importance  to  the  Service,  having  in- 
creased in  volunteers  from  12,000  in 
1979  to  over  16,000  in  1981.  These  vol- 
imteers  supplement  and  aid  paid  Fed- 
eral employees;  they  do  not  replace 
them.  They  serve  as  hosts  at  camp- 
grounds, provide  mounted  patrols  in 
the  back  country,  and  help  agency 
staffs  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

A  British  observer  recently  observed 
that  "Americans  are  asking  more  and 
more  of  a  Government  they  trust  less 
and  less."  Increased  volunteering  in 
Government  ranging  from  services  in 
health  clinics,  prisons,  and  Federal 
hospitals  to  cutting  and  maintaining 
fire  breaks  in  the  forest  would  not 
only  supplement  existing  public  serv- 
ices, but  would  be  enriching  to  the  vol- 
unteers and  the  organizations  partici- 
pating. A  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  conducting  public  affairs 
would  also  be  learned. 

It  is  intended  that  the  volunteers  as- 
sisting under  this  act  may  supplement 
rather  than  replace  the  work  of  paid 
Government  employees.  The  only  cost 
would  be  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  Volunteering  in  Government 
Act  of  1982  would  authorize  and  en- 
courage Federal  and  civilian  agencies 
to  seek  out  volunteers  as  individuals 
£Uid  through  nonprofit  organizations 
to  supplement  a  variety  of  Govern- 
ment services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  bill  is  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Volunteering  in 
Government  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  citizens  with  a  wide  range  of 
expert  abilities,  both  as  Individuals  and  as 
members  of  service  organizations,  are  anx- 
ious to  assist  the  Goverrmient  help  other 
citizens  in  many  ways;  and 

(2)  many  citizens  desiring  to  provide  such 
assistance  are  frustrated  because  of  uncer- 
tainty on  how  to  assist. 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  section 
3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  head  of 
each  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  classification  laws,  rules,  or  reg- 
ulations and  without  compensation,  to  re- 
cruit, train,  and  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers for  or  in  aid  of  any  activity  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  agency  which  such 
department  or  agency  head  determines  is 
appropriate  for  volunteer  action.  In  deter- 
mining activities  appropriate  for  volunteer 
action  under  the  preceding  sentence,  a  head 
of  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  give  priority,  where  applicable, 
to  any  activity  relating  to  health  clinics, 
maintenance  of  trails  and  related  facilities 
in  national  parks  and  forests,  schools,  pris- 
ons, veterans  services,  customs  or  immigra- 
tion centers,  treatment  centers,  housing,  fi- 
nancial counseling,  emergency  services,  or 
law  enforcement. 

(2)  The  head  of  each  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  any  volunteer 
organization  which  is  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices of  such  nonprofit  corporation  for  any 
activity  of  the  respective  department  or 
agency  which  such  department  or  agency 
head  determines  is  appropriate  for  volun- 
teer action.  Such  agreement  may  include  an 
agreement  to  lease  a  Federal  structure  at 
nominal  expense  if  such  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion agrees  to  maintain  such  structure  at  its 
own  expense. 

(3)  No  individual  employed  by  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  imme- 
diately before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  may  be  dismissed  and  no  service-type 
contract  in  effect  Immediately  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  im- 
paired as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thorities contained  In  this  subsection. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "volunteers"  Includes  individuals  or 
corporations  described  In  section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  4.  The  head  of  each  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  expenses  incidental  to  carrying 
out  the  activities  described  in  section  3,  in- 
cluding expenses  for  transportation,  uni- 
forms, lodging,  and  subsistence. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  a  volunteer  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  tort  claim  provi- 
sions of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  a 
volunteer  under  this  Act  shall  be  considered 
a  Federal  employee. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 


employees  for  work  Injuries,  volunteers 
under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  civil  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall 
apply. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  superseding  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  volunteer 
programs  which  is  in  effect  immediately 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  each  head  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
use  in  any  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  adminis- 
trative or  operating  expenses  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  for  such  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  8.  On  January  1  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  achieved  in  implementation  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Arlen  Specter,  in  introducing 
legislation  to  permit  and  encourage 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  resource  of  volun- 
teer talent  that  exists  in  this  country 
today. 

Voluntarism  has  received  tremen- 
dous attention  in  recent  months,  par- 
ticularly as  we  have  seen  government 
and  other  institutions  face  the  harsh 
reality  of  shrinking  budgets  and  ero- 
sion in  purchasing  power  brought  on 
by  that  vicious  thief,  inflation. 

But  while  it  has  become  fashionable 
to  recognize  and  even  champion  the 
cause  of  voluntarism  as  though  it  were 
a  new  phenomenon,  the  fact  is  that 
voluntarism  is  a  tradition  as  old  as  our 
Nation.  Our  Independence  was  won  by 
volunteers;  our  most  Important  sociEd 
changes  have  come  when  volunteei-s 
recognized  a  need  and  started  a  reform 
movement;  and  during  much  of  this 
country's  history,  our  most  important 
public  services  have  been  provided  by 
volunteers. 

Our  President  has  propelled  the  sig- 
nificance of  voluntarism  to  the  top  of 
the  national  agenda,  calling  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  for  a  mobi- 
lization of  the  private  sector  "to  bring 
thousands  of  Americans  Into  a  volun- 
teer effort  to  help  solve  many  of 
America's  social  problems." 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  his 
Task  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives charged  with  the  task  of  helping 
"rediscover  America— the  America 
where  rich  tradition  of  generosity 
began  with  simple  acts  of  neighbor 
helping  neighbor." 

The  irony  of  that  discussion,  howev- 
er, and  the  reason  why  Senator  Spec- 
ter and  I  have  cosponsored  this  bill,  is 
evident:  While  many  of  us  in  and  out 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  long 
recognized  and  promoted  the  value  of 
volunteers  to  achieving  meaningful 
and  significant  social  objectives— and 
have  been  quite  able  to  document  the 


benefits  of  voluntarism  where  It  has 
been  encouraged- Federal  law,  except 
for  a  few  notable  exceptions,  has  pro- 
hibited volunteers  from  participating 
in  the  myriad  of  worthwhile  Federal 
programs  that  surely  would  benefit 
from  the  energy,  talent,  and  enthusi- 
asm that  dedicated  volunteers  could 
apply  to  these  social  efforts. 

While  we  increasingly  prescribe  vol- 
untarism to  other  institutions  as  a  way 
of  building  program  strength  and  ex- 
panding services  to  our  citizens,  we 
have  been  reticent  about  accepting 
that  prescription  on  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself.  That,  in  my 
view,  has  been  a  mistake. 

To  be  sure,  the  Federal  Government 
in  several  significant  ways  has  flirted 
over  the  years  with  encouraging  volun- 
tarism—and with  notable  success,  I 
think. 

Congress  has  authorized  Federal  dol- 
lars to  support  private  volunteer  ef- 
forts. It  has,  through  the  creation  of 
Federal  programs,  seen  the  great  satis- 
faction and  rewards  that  can  come 
from  a  Foster  Grandparents  program, 
a  Peace  Corps,  a  Young  Volunteers  in 
ACTION,  RSVP,  and  more.  Through 
legislation,  we  have  sought  to  encour- 
age voluntarism  with  tax  incentives. 

What  has  been  lacking  is  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  accept,  let  alone  encour- 
age, the  most  important  dynamic  that 
voluntarism  has  to  offer:  The  direct 
exchange  between  institution  and 
eager,  talented,  and  well-motivated 
citizens— the  exchange  of  voltmteers 
coming  into  partnership  with  govern- 
ment and  government  workers  going 
out  as  volunteers  in  partnership  with 
their  communities.  This  bill  addresses 
part  of  that  exchange. 

Many  of  my  friends  in  the  private 
sector  Increasingly  recognize  that  the 
value  of  their  contributions  programs 
lie  less  in  writing  a  check  than  in  pro- 
viding a  personal  exchange  between 
talented  members  of  their  businesses 
and  social  institutions  that  benefit 
from  their  experience  and  expertise. 

That  same  principle,  in  part,  applies 
to  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  with 
this  bill.  The  opportunity  for  ex- 
change between  talented  volunteers 
and  Federal  workers  in  areas  where 
those  volunteers— without  displacing 
the  efforts  of  paid  Government  em- 
ployees—can instead  supplement  their 
efforts  for  the  greater  good. 

I  am  aware  of  only  two  Federal  pro- 
grams that  permit  volunteers  to  com- 
pliment the  paid  efforts  of  Federal 
employees.  Both  programs,  which 
employ  volunteers  to  work  in  our 
parks  and  forests,  have  been  notable 
successes. 

In  the  words  of  Adam  Smith,  we 
should  view  those  experiments  as 
happy  experiences  that  worked. 
Having  experimented  and  succeeded 
we  would  be  foolish  not  to  go  on. 
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This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  is 
one  step  toward  advancing  that  ex- 
change of  human  talent.  Bringing  the 
volunteer  in— we  have  now  only  to  rec- 
ognize and  encourage  the  volunteer  ef- 
forts of  our  own  Federal  employees  to 
extend  that  exchange  outward  as  well. 


SENATOR  HARRISON  A. 
WILLIAMS.  JR. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  late 
yesterday  afternoon,  near  the  close  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  as  we  were 
considering  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  Senator  Williams.  I  made  a  few  re- 
marks on  behalf  of  Senator  Pressler. 
As  I  said  at  that  time.  Senator  Pres- 
sler asked  me  to  make  a  statement  on 
his  behalf  which  I  had  prepared,  but 
then  the  decision  had  been  made  not 
to  present  that  prepared  statement,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  resolution 
with  respect  to  Senator  Williams. 

However,  when  other  comments 
were  made.  Senator  Pressler  asked 
me  to  make  a  few  comments,  which  I 
did.  In  reading  the  Record  this  morn- 
ing, I  think  it  appropriate  that  the  full 
text  of  the  statement  I  had  prepared 
should  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Record.  The  statement  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

STATKMEin  ON  BEHALF  OF  SENATOR  LARRY 
PRESSLER 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Larry  Pressler,  has 
asked  me  to  speak  on  his  behalf  con- 
cerning his  brief  contact  with  the  FBI 
on  Abscam,  as  that  incident  may 
relate  to  the  resolution  on  Senator 
Williams;  or.  more  directly,  because 
Senator  Pressler  wants  all  his  Senate 
colleagues  to  know  the  full  details  of 
his  noninvdvement.  and  this  is  the 
one  occasion  when  so  many  Senators 
are  focusing  intently  on  Abscam. 

His  name  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
debate  on  the  resolution  on  Senator 
Williams,  and  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  expressed  curiosity  over  what  ac- 
tually happened  with  respect  to  him. 

In  short,  he  was  Invited  to  meet  with 
the  FBI  Abscam  agents  when  he  wels 
looking  for  campaign  contributions. 
When  they  sought  to  entice  him  to 
make  commitments  which  could  lead 
to  illegal  conduct,  he  flatly  refused 
and  left  the  meeting.  The  video  tape 
of  Senator  Pressler's  meeting  with 
the  FBI  Abscam  agents  demonstrates 
that  he  acted  entirely  properly.  One 
statement  at  that  meeting  by  Senator 
Pressler  capsulates  his  commendable 
conduct  when  he  said: 

In  any  event.  It  would  not  be  proper  for 
me  to  promise  to  do  anything  in  return  for  a 
campaign  contribution,  so  I  would  not  make 
any  promises. 

Just  yesterday  Senator  Pressler, 
Senator  Baker,  and  I  were  advised  by 
top  Justice  Department  officials  that 
the  FBI  will  put  in  writing  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  Senator 
Pressler  was  "engaged  or  would  like 


to  engage  in  crime"  which  was  essen- 
tially the  FBI's  standard  for  targeting. 
This  response  follows  more  than  2 
years  of  iff  forts  to  obtain  such  a  state- 
ment from  the  FBI  by  Senator  Pres- 
sler with  the  assistance  of  Senator 
Baker,  Senator  Boschwitz,  Senator 
Stevens,  and  me. 

Senator  Pressler's  clean  bill  of 
health  is  documented  by  the  FBI 
itself,  by  the  judge  who  presided  at 
Abscam  trials  and  by  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee.  The  letter  prom- 
ised yesterday  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  Senator  Pressler  from  FBI 
Director  Webster,  who  was  out  of 
town,  is  to  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  F'ressler:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  dated  October  8,  1981, 
requesting  clarification  of  my  comments 
broadcast  by  ABC  on  September  22.  1981.  In 
answer  to  a  question  about  the  Abscam  in- 
vestigation, I  stated,  "We're  only  investigat- 
ing people  who  we  have  reason  to  believe 
are  engaged  or  would  like  to  engage  in 
crime  ".  That  did  not  refer  to  you. 

Based  on  my  review  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
"you  were  engaged  or  would  like  to  engage 
In  crime". 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  H.  Webster. 

Senator  Pressler  was  complimented, 
as  well  as  cleared,  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  George  C.  Pratt  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court  upholding  the  convictions 
of  seven  Abscam  defendants.  Judge 
Pratt  declared: 

Pressler,  particularly,  acted  a&  citizens 
have  a  right  to  exjject  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  act.  He  showed  a  clear  aware- 
ness of  the  line  between  proper  and  improp- 
er conduct,  and  despite  his  confessed  need 
for  campaign  money,  and  despite  the  addi- 
tional attractiveness  to  him  of  the  payment 
offered,  he  nevertheless  refused  to  cross 
into  impropriety. 

The  propriety  of  Senator  Pressler's 
conduct  is  further  established  by  a 
letter  dated  Augxist  26,  1980,  from  Sen- 
ator Heflin  and  Senator  Wallop,  then 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  respec- 
tively, of  the  Ethics  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Ausnut  26,  1980. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  You  asked  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  to 
review  the  entire  matter  regarding  your  in- 
volvement in  the  Department  of  Justice  op- 
eration known  as  "Abscam".  There  had 
been  reports  in  the  news  media  that  you 
met  with  FBI  undercover  operatives.  The 
Ethics  Committee  has  made  inquiries  of  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  re- 
cently viewed  the  FBI  videotape  of  that 
meeting,  which  occurred  on  November  7, 
1979. 

We  found  nothing  improper  or  unethical 
in  your  conduct.  Although  there  was  no  spe- 
cific offer  of  money,  you  repeatedly  rejected 
suggestions  that  you  might  use  your  office 
in  expectation  of  the  payment  of  cash.  Your 
rejections  of  the  scheme  were  immediate, 
forthright  and  unequivocal.  Your  disapprov- 
al was  typified  by  statements  that  you  could 


not  make  any  promises  and  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  you  to  do  anything  in 
return  for  a  campaign  contribution. 

You  have  advised  that  you  attended  the 
November  7  meeting  because  you  were  in- 
formed by  a  campaign  worker  that  some  in- 
dividuals were  interested  in  making  a  contri- 
bution to  your  presidential  campaign.  We 
have  been  Informed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  you  had  not  been  under  any 
suspicion.  You  were  not  a  target  of  the  oper- 
ation, and  you  were  taken  to  the  meeting  on 
an  impromptu  notion  by  the  undercover  in- 
termediary. The  agents  in  control  had  only 
a  few  minutes  advance  notice  that  you  were 
due  to  arrive.  We  certainly  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  FBI  Director  Webster  that  the 
circumstances  were  insufficient  to  obligate 
you  to  make  a  report  of  the  matter. 

Your  conduct  was  exemplary.  In  this  test 
of  integrity,  your  action  upheld  the  honor 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I   Howell  Heflin, 

Chairman. 
, '  Malcolm  Wallop, 

Vice  Chairman, 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

The  background  for  Senator  Pres- 
sler's meeting  with  the  FBI  Abscam 
agents  arose  as  a  result  of  his  fund- 
raising  activities.  As  disclosed  by  Sena- 
tor Pressler,  his  fundraising  coordina- 
tor was  contacted  on  the  morning  of 
November  7,  1979,  by  an  acquaintance 
who  said  that  there  were  some  busi- 
nessmen who  wanted  to  make  a  cam- 
paign contribution.  A  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged and  Senator  Pressler  was 
driven  that  day  to  a  house  on  W 
Street  NW.,  in  Washington.  D.C.  They 
stopped  en  route  to  the  house  to  pick 
up  another  individual  who  turned  out 
to  be  the  middleman  in  setting  up  the 
meeting.  It  is.  of  course,  not  unusual 
to  leave  Capitol  Hill  to  discuss  or 
accept  campaign  contributions  because 
of  legal  restrictions  on  such  activities 
on  Federal  property. 

The  middleman  in  this  case  present- 
ed Senator  Pressler  to  the  Abscam 
agents  as  someone  he  had  met  just  a 
few  moments  before.  The  middleman 
did  not  represent  that  Senator  Pres- 
sler had  an  inclination  to  commit  a 
crime. 

Last  week,  after  numerous  requests 
as  disclosed  by  a  sequence  of  letters 
which  will  be  made  part  of  this  record, 
Senator  Pressler  finally  received  a 
copy  of  the  video  tape  of  that  meeting 
involving  him.  the  FBI  agent,  and  two 
other  individuals.  That  tape  is  avail- 
able for  anyone  to  see.  Any  review,  of 
the  videotape  would  lead  the  viewer  to 
concur  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  that  Senator  Pres- 
sler's conduct  was  exemplary.  Some 
of  the  key  phrases  used  by  Senator 
Pressler  in  responding  to  the  FBI 
agent's  suggestions  are  very  signifi- 
cant: 

You  know  I  can't  promise  anything. 

We  can't  make  any  promises. 

You  can't  make  a  commitment  to  do  any- 
thing in  these  campaigns.  I  wouldn't  feel  in- 
tellectually honest  doing  that. 
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The  tape  discloses  that  the  FBI 
Abscam  agents  stopped  short  of 
making  Senator  Pressler  a  bribe 
offer.  In  the  absence  of  a  bribe  offer 
or  prima  facie  evidence  of  other  illegal 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  FBI 
Abscam  agents  when  Senator  Pres- 
sler met,  there  was  nothing  for  Sena- 
tor Pressler  to  report  to  anyone. 

Senator  Pressler's  meeting  with  the 
Abscam  agents  lasted  for  26  minutes, 
at  which  time  he  terminated  the  meet- 
ing by  rising  and  leaving  the  room. 

An  evaluation  of  the  FBI's  handling 
of  Abscam  with  respect  to  Senator 
Pressler  may  be  the  subject  for  in- 
quiry on  another  occasion  under  the 
resolution  offered  by  Senator  Stevens 
and  Senator  Cranston.  Senator  Pres- 
sler wants  the  entire  matter  to  be 
open  to  public  scrutiny.  So  that  the 
public  record  will  be  complete,  unani- 
mous consent  will  be  asked  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  statement  for  including 
in  the  record  all  correspondence  be- 
tween Senator  Pressler  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  FBI  as 
well  as  the  transcript  of  the  video 
tape. 

Senator  Pressler's  experience  with 
the  FBI  Abscam  agents  may  be  dam- 
aging to  Senator  Williams'  position  in 
that  it  shows  that  a  Senator  can  say 
no  and  walk  out.  As  to  whether  the 
FBI's  conduct  toward  Senator  Pres- 
sler raises  smy  support  for  Senator 
Williams'  contentions,  I  think  it  iii  im- 
portant to  make  a  brief  conunent  on 
the  entrapment  issue,  as  I  view  it,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  my  position  on  that  subject  as 
it  relates  to  Senator  Williams'  de- 
fense. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  the  en- 
trapment issue  is  relevant  to  the  pend- 
ing resolution  on  Senator  Williams. 
In  my  experience,  the  defense  of  en- 
trapment has  customarily  arisen  in 
criminal  cases  where  drug  addicts  or 
those  similarly  situated  have  had  their 
weak  wills  overborne  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  sell  drugs  to  feed 
their  habits  or  some  similar  induce- 
ment. In  my  legal  judgment,  the  de- 
fense of  entrapment  raises  no  excuse 
for  a  sophisticated,  experienced,  well- 
educated  public  official  to  take  a 
bribe,  whatever  provocation,  induce- 
ment or  enticement  may  be  involved. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
projected  a  $16  billion  net  income  for 
agriculture  in  1982.  In  1967  dollar 
terms  this  $16  billion  becomes  ap- 
proximately $5.5  billion  and  therefore 
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represents  the  lowest  farm  net  income 
ever  recorded  in  any  year,  including 
those  of  the  Great  Depression  years. 
And  1982  is  not  an  aberration  but  con- 
sistent with  a  10-year  trend  beginning 
in  1973.  Let  me  illustrate  with  the  fol- 
lowing table: 
U.S.  real  net  farm  income  in  1967  dollars 

Billion 

6.9 

25.1 

15.2 

13.5 

8.1 

5.5 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row  farmers 
will  have  to  cope  with  cash-flow  prob- 
lems by  rescheduling  debt  payments, 
taking  on  more  debt,  postponing  large 
capital  expenditures,  and/ or  liquidat- 
ing assets.  Farm  debt  has  nearly  dou- 
bled in  the  past  5  years  and  the  farm 
sector's  debt  to  net  income  ratio  has 
almost  tripled  over  the  past  3  years.  In 
1973  $1  of  net  income  supported  only 
$2  of  debt.  Today  $1  of  net  income 
must  support  over  $12  of  debt.  The 
real  value  of  farm  assets  has  also  de- 
clined for  2  consecutive  years.  On  an 
asset  base  of  $1  trillion,  a  $16  billion 
net  income  yields  a  rate  of  return  of 
only  1.6  percent.  Again  let  me  illus- 
trate: 
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There  were  several  other  parallel 
trends  in  agriculture  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970's:  First,  the  number 
of  farms  declined  from  2.7  million  to 
2.3  million;  second,  the  size  of  farms 
grew  from  390  acres  to  450  acres; 
third,  while  farm  debt  more  than 
tripled,  the  average  value  of  farm 
assets  exploded  from  $115,000  per 
farm  to  $400,000  per  farm;  fourth, 
farm  productivity  went  up  almost  20 
percent,  largely  attributable  to  a  24- 
percent  decline  in  labor  and  increases 
of  25  percent  in  machinery  and  40  per- 
cent in  the  use  of  chemicals;  fifth, 
total  farm  output  climbed  30  percent; 
sixth,  while  domestic  demand  re- 
mained relatively  constant,  exports 
went  from  60  million  tons  to  162  mil- 
lion tons  and  the  value  of  those  ex- 
ports rose  from  $7  billion  to  $40  bil- 
lion; and  seventh.  Government  pay- 
ments to  farmers  were  more  than 
halved.  Clearly,  the  U.S.  farm  sector 
has  been  able  to  survive  the  last  3 
years  due  primarily  to  three  factors: 
productivity  gains,  expanding  exports 


and,  perhaps,  unrealistically  inflated 
asset  values.  Many  experts  contend 
that  me  future  holds  only  relatively 
marginal  gains  in  both  productivity 
and  exports  and,  as  a  consequence,  a 
more  realistic  realinement  of  the  value 
of  farm  assets. 

Congress  must  realize  that  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  U.S.  agricultural 
sector  is  taking  place.  The  important 
questions  to  consider  are.  first,  what 
kind  of  Federal  actions  should  be 
taken,  if  any,  to  influence  this  restruc- 
turing process;  second,  what  is  agricul- 
ture going  to  look  like  during  and  fol- 
lowing this  restructuring;  and,  third, 
what  are  the  implications  of  agricul- 
tural restructuring  on  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  economy  and  world  food  supplies? 
The  attention  of  the  administration. 
Congress,  and  the  best  professional 
minds  in  the  country  need  to  be  fo- 
cused on  these  and  other  critical 
issues. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  this  past 
year  I  initiated  a  series  of  hearings  on 
"The  Importance  of  Agriculture  to  the 
U.S.  Economy."  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  Block;  Dr.  Murray  L.  Wei- 
denbaum,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Brock,  and  Robert  D. 
Hormats,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 
and  Frederick  Schultz,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  all 
made  presentations.  During  separate 
appearances  before  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Regan,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Baldrige,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  Paul  Volcker, 
I  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
agriculture  and  its  present  depressed 
economic  condition.  With  the  assist- 
ance and  support  of  other  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  a 
chapter  on  the  economic  condition  of 
American  agriculture  was  inserted  in 
the  committee's  annual  report.  Follow- 
ing my  remarks  I  am  inserting  the 
texts  of  my  opening  statements  as  well 
as  the  agricultural  chapter  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  am 
annoimcing  today  a  comprehensive 
congressional  initiative  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  a  program  for  agri- 
cultural economic  recovery.  During 
the  next  several  weeks  five  subcom- 
mittee hearings  will  be  held. 

The  first  hearing  will  take  place 
March  29,  including  several  former 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Secretaries 
Bergland,  Butz,  Hardin,  and  Braiuian 
have  agreed  to  appear.  In  view  of  their 
experiences  as  Secretary  of  USDA, 
these  witnesses  will  be  able  to  provide 
unique  perspectives  on  the  evolution 
of  U.S.  agriculture,  its  contribution 
and  relationship  to  the  United  Staetes 
and  world  economies,  its  present  eco- 
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nomic  condition,  and  its  future  poten- 
tial. 

Following  this  hearing  with  the 
former  Secretaries,  Secretary  Block 
win  appear  to  give  his  reaction  to  com- 
ments made  by  the  former  Secretaries 
and  to  relate  the  administration's  ini- 
tiatives contributing  to  agriculture's 
economic  recovery. 

There  will  be  no  economic  recovery 
of  agriculture  as  a  result  of  govern- 
mental initiatives  alone.  The  direct 
and  continuing  Involvement  of  many 
private  Interests  will  be  required  as 
well.  The  subcommittee's  third  hear- 
ing will  seek  input  and  guidance  from 
private  agriculture  commodity  promo- 
tion organizations.  These  groups  have 
much  to  contribute  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  exports  through  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  and  market 
promotion. 

For  our  fourth  hearing,  several  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  agricultural 
economists  In  the  country  will  be  invit- 
ed to  testify.  These  experts  on  all  as- 
pects of  agriculture  will  be  asked  to 
address  methods  and  prospects  for  ag- 
ricultural economic  recovery. 

FlnaUy,  for  the  fifth  hearing,  we 
plan  to  invite  a  panel  of  farm  editors 
representing  different  agricultural  re- 
gions of  the  country.  These  journalists 
are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  rural  America 
and  have  a  special  perspective  and  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  the  current  social 
as  well  as  economic  condition  of  the 
agricultural  community. 

While  the  contributions  of  these  il- 
lustrious witnesses  will  not  assure  agri- 
cultural economic  recovery,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  learn 
a  great  deal  from  their  insights,  guid- 
ance, and  suggestions.  Following  these 
five  hearings  the  subcommittee  will 
prepare  a  summary  report  which  will 
include  findings,  -  conclusions,  and, 
most  importantly,  preliminary  recom- 
mendations. During  the  summer  the 
subcommittee  will  conduct  a  series  of 
field  hearings  to  receive  public  Input 
and  reaction  to  these  preliminary  rec- 
ommendations. Hopefully,  by  late 
summer  the  subcommittee  can  publish 
a  report  forming  a  basis  for  adminis- 
tration and  bipartisan  congressional 
support  to  implement  any  and  all  nec- 
essary action  to  insure  the  continuing 
economic  viability  of  U.S.  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATDfXNT  or  SENATOR  JaMKS  ABDNOR  AT  THE 
JOIlfT  ECOIfOKIC  COMHITTEE  ANNUAL  HEAR- 
INGS, January  26,  1982 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  wel- 
coming you  to  this  hearing.  Mr.  Volcker. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  agriculture  sector 
of  our  economy,  I  realize  both  the  contribu- 
tion this  sector  makes  to  the  overall  econo- 
my, and  the  particular  dependency  this 
sector  has  on  credit  conditions. 


Assets  in  agriculture  now  amount  to 
almost  $1  trillion,  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  manufacturing  assets  m  the  U.S. 
debt  amounts  to  around  $2  hundred  billion. 
If  that  was  finsmced  at.  say.  an  average  of 
10  percent  the  service  on  that  debt  would  be 
$25  billion  annually,  which  is  roughly  equal 
to  net  farm  proprietors'  income.  It  alarms 
me  that  the  cost  of  credit  could  be  such  a 
high  figure  relative  to  income.  Over  the 
past  25  years,  the  agriculture  sector  has  un- 
dergone a  heavily  capital-intensive  transi- 
tion, adding  great  burden  to  new  entrants  to 
this  industry. 

Our  highly  productive  and  efficient  agri- 
culture sector  distributes  benefits  to  all 
other  sectors.  On  the  macroeconomic  level, 
our  exports  result  in  a  $29  billion  net  trade 
surplus  in  agriculture,  making  it  the  largest 
positive  net  contributor  to  our  balance  of 
payments  problem.  Needless  to  say,  this 
contribution  has  a  tremendous  imptu:t  in 
terms  of  direct  and  indirect  spending  ef- 
fects. 

While  this  export  business  is  extremely 
valuable,  our  food  growers  have  produced 
an  apparent  surplus  and  prices  have  plum- 
meted in  the  past  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  the  overall  producer  price  Index  in- 
creased slightly  last  year,  the  grain  index 
dropped  12  percent,  livestock  went  down  14 
percent,  and  other  agriculture  conunodities 
fell  as  well.  While  wages  and  salaries  in- 
creased 10.4  percent  and  transfer  payments 
were  up  13.2  percent  in  1981,  farm  propri- 
etors' income  fell  almost  6  percent  from  the 
previous  year's  low  level.  Incidentally,  this 
income  category  was  the  only  major  one  to 
decline  In  1981. 

A  paradox  is  revealed  in  noting  that  the 
portion  of  income  devoted  to  food  purchases 
in  America  is  the  lowest  of  all  major  coun- 
tries. Where  we  devote  around  16  percent  of 
our  income  to  food,  people  in  Europe  typi- 
cally pay  out  25  to  30  percent  of  their 
income.  In  some  Communist  countries  that 
figure  reaches  almost  50  percent. 

It  is  obvious  that  having  food  available 
cheaply  and  in  abundance  has  freed  count- 
less economic  resources  for  alternative  use 
in  providing  for  consumers'  wants.  My  in- 
tention, Mr.  Volcker  and  members  of  the 
committee,  is  to  give  agriculture  its  due  rec- 
ognition. For  too  long  our  Nation  has  taken 
agriculture  for  granted.  We  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  our  most  important  industry.^ 

Last  month,  your  associate,  Frederick 
Schultz,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, appeared  before  my  JEC  Agriculture 
and  Transportation  Subcommittee  to  share 
his  perspective  on  the  role  the  financial 
sector  plays  in  the  agriculture  economy. 
With  so  many  changes  in  financial  instru- 
ments and  other  innovations  to  facilitate 
money  and  credit  transactions,  with  deregu- 
lation of  financial  services  around  the 
comer,  with  changes  in  Government  lend- 
ing practices  and  with  the  prevailing  uncer- 
tainty in  the  financial  market  place,  I  ask 
you.  Chairman  Volcker.  to  give  your  atten- 
tion to  farm  issues  that  often  escape  public 
notice. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  share  two 
quotes  which  in  my  opinion  describe  well 
the  Importance  of  agriculture  to  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  system: 

"Our  agriculture  system  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world  and  it  exhibits  one  of 
the  highest  productivity  growth  rates  of  any 
sector  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Agriculture 
output  has  increased  nearly  70  percent  since 
1950.  while  total  input  use  has  increased  by 
only  2  percent.  This  stellar  performsmce  has 
provided  the  consumers  of  this  Nation  with 


a  low  cost  but  readily  available,  high  quality 
food  supply  .  .  ."  (John  R.  Block.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  March  31, 1981) 

"...  The  greatest  economic  and  political 
problem  facing  our  nation  is  the  supply  of 
food."  (Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee as  reported  by  the  New  York  Times. 
November  17.  1981) 

Statement  of  Senator  James  Abdnor  at  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Annual  Hear- 
ings January  27. 1982 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wel- 
coming you  to  this  hearing.  Mr.  Regan.  Yes- 
terday this  committee  had  the  honor  of 
hearing  from  Mr.  Volcker  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system.  1  took  that  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  Mr.  Volcker  the  potential  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  our  political  as  well 
as  economic  systems  of  the  continuing  eco- 
nomic deterioration  of  American  agricul- 
ture. I  now  take  this  opportunity  to  convey 
that  same  impression  to  you,  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  administration. 

Visualize,  if  you  will,  the  following  scenar- 
ios that  could  develop  if  agriculture  was  not 
the  strong  sector  that  it  historically  has 
been. 

Suppose  agriculture  was  not  providing  our 
economy  with  a  balance  of  payments  net 
surplus  of  $29  billion  as  it  did  in  1981.  With- 
out that  surplus,  our  overall  international 
trade  deficit  would  have  been  a  dismal  $60 
billion.  How  would  a  payments  deficit  of 
that  magnitude  affect  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  on  the  world  financial  markets?  How 
would  that  lack  of  trade  affect  the  demand 
for  other  goods  and  services  otherwise  pur- 
chased by  the  agriculture  sector  with  trade 
surplus  funds?  What  other  indirect  effects 
would  be  caused  by  a  trade  disruption? 

Next,  suppose  food  prices  had  not  stabi- 
lized in  1981,  caused  in  part  by  plummeting 
prices  absorbed  by  farmers.  How  would  our 
inflation  fight  have  fared  if  food  costs  rose 
as  fast  as  housing  or  energy  costs? 

Along  this  line  of  food  costs  facing  con- 
sumers, suppose  that  American  consumers 
did  not  devote  16  percent  of  their  income  to 
food  purchases,  as  they  do,  but  rather  had 
to  devote  20  or  30  percent  such  as  consum- 
ers in  Western  Europe  pay.  Since  food  is  a 
necessity,  I  would  guess  that  families  would 
have  to  divert  the  funds  used  to  purchase 
other  goods  to  the  purchase  of  food.  Look  at 
the  resources  our  economy  has  free  to  use 
in  the  provision  of  other  goods  and  services 
because  food  is  a  bargain,  compared  to  what 
those  in  other  nations  pay. 

To  strike  a  sobering  picture,  if  food  pur- 
chased comprised  22  percent  of  income,  in- 
stead of  just  16  percent,  and  if  other  pur- 
chases remained  constant,  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's personal  savings  would  be  eliminated. 
In  that  sense,  the  efficiency  of  America's 
farmers  is  providing  the  means  for  Ameri- 
ca's consumers  "to  have  their  cake  and  eat 
It,  too,"  to  llTe  the  style  to  which  they've 
become  accustomed  and  yet  to  set  aside  the 
savings  required  for  capital  investment 
needed  to  spark  economic  recovery. 

In  another  light,  just  imagine  how  many 
millions  of  jobs  would  be  lost  in  the  grow- 
ing, storing,  transporting,  processing,  mer- 
chandising, and  marketing  of  food  alone  if 
the  United  States  wasn't  the  leading  and 
most  efficient  food  growing  Nation  in  the 
world. 

Finally,  with  so  much  talk  about  enor- 
mous deficits,  try  to  imagine  a  current  year 
deficit  $40  billion  greater  than  any  estimate 
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you  have  heard.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  Soviet  Union  provides  its  farmers  $40 
billion-per-year  in  subsidies.  Imagine  what 
stress  would  be  placed  on  our  economy  and 
social  structure  if  we  had  to  absorb  that 
kind  of  government  intervention. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
my  State  and  to  our  country.  I  cannot  let 
agriculture's  needs  pass  unrecognized.  Last 
night,  our  President  in  the  state  of  Union 
address,  barely  mentioned  agriculture,  and 
then  only  in  passing.  The  industry  that 
flourished  before  the  industrial  revolution 
has  kept  pace  with  that  revolution  and  has 
contributed  more  than  its  share  in  providing 
continuing  growth  in  wealth  and  well-being. 
The  current  recession  is  not  new  to  our  agri- 
culture sector.  It  never  recovered  from  the 
one  that  started  in  1980.  It  is  my  intention 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  cause  my  colleagues,  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  the  American 
people  to  recognize  that  agriculture  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  economy  at 
large.  All  people  benefit  through  raised 
standards  of  living  resulting  from  the  pro- 
ductivity gains  in  agriculture.  I  hopie  that 
the  scenarios  just  stated  help  to  illustrate 
the  contribution  we  have  come  to  take  for 
granted.  We  cannot  let  the  world's  finest  ag- 
riculture system  deteriorate,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  promote  sound  Government  policy 
to  this  vitsJ  industry  to  survive,  and  hope- 
fully, to  prosper  once  again. 

Statement  of  Senator  James  Abdnor  at  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Policy,  February  10. 1982 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wel- 
coming you  to  this  hearing.  Mr.  Baldrige 
and  Mr.  Brock. 

Over  the  last  several  weeks  I  have  asked 
administration  officials  to  try  and  visualize 
the  condition  of  the  U.S.  economy  today 
without  the  contributions  of  the  American 
farmer. 

What  kind  of  an  inflation  rate  would 
there  have  been  in  1981  had  farm  prices  not 
plummeted? 

How  many  millions  of  jobs  would  be  lost 
in  the  growing,  storing,  transportation, 
processing,  merchandising,  and  marketing 
of  food  alone  if  the  United  States  was  not 
the  leading  and  most  efficient  food  growing 
nation  in  the  world? 

What  would  the  impact  on  savings  and  in- 
vestment be  if  American  consumers  did  not 
devote  16  percent  of  their  income,  as  they 
do.  to  food  purchases,  but  rather  had  to 
devote  20  or  30  percent  such  as  consumer  in 
Western  Europe  pay? 

The  topic  today  is  U.S.  International 
Trade  Policy.  U.S.  agricultural  exports  have 
climbed  from  $7.0  billion  in  1970  to  $43.8  bil- 
lion in  1981,  a  526-percent  increase.  Agricul- 
tural imports  during  this  same  period,  how- 
ever. Increased  by  only  202  percent,  from 
$5.7  bUlion  to  $17.2  bUlion.  Agricultural  ex- 
ports as  a  percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  were 
16.8  percent  in  1970  and  19.1  percent  in 
1981.  As  a  further  contribution  to  our  eco- 
nomic viability,  agricultural  imports  as  a 
percent  of  total  U.S.  imports  declined  from 
14.6  percent  in  1970  to  6.7  percent  in  1981. 
Had  agricultural  exports  grown  at  the  same 
rate  as  all  other  U.S.  commodity  exports  we 
would  now  be  looking  at  a  1981  trade  deficit 
of  over  $40  billion  rather  than  $26  billion.  I 
shudder  to  think  of  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  that.  For  fiscal  year  1982  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  forecasts  an  export 
value  of  $45.5  billion,  less  than  a  4-percent 
increase  over  1981.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  according  to  the  USDA,  America  will 


have  to  export  10  percent  more  conmiod- 
ities.  This  is  because  prices  are  expected  to 
decline  by  6  percent. 

If  this  agriculture  forecast  proves  correct, 
what  other  export  sector  of  our  economy 
can  pick  up  the  slack?  How  will  we  prevent  a 
further  deterioration  in  our  already  embar- 
rassing balance  of  trade?  Thank  you. 
1982  annual  report  of  the  joint  economic 
committee 

The  economic  activity  generated  by  farm 
products  as  they  flow  through  our  economic 
system  accounts  for  a  full  20  percent  of  this 
Nation's  gross  national  product  and  makes 
agriculture  this  Nation's  largest  industry 
and  employer.  For  example  a  $1  million 
export  sale  of  wheat  generates  almost  $5.5 
million  of  direct,  indirect,  and  induced  busi- 
ness activity.  Agriculture's  assets  today  are 
nearly  $1  trillion,  almost  nine- tenths  as 
large  as  the  combined  assets  of  all  manufac- 
turing corporations  in  this  country.  The  23- 
million  plus  people  who  are  employed  in  ag- 
riculture and  related  businesses— the  grow- 
ing, storing,  transporting,  processing,  mer- 
chandising, and  marketing  of  all  farm  com- 
modities—make up  a  fifth  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force.  The  product  of  one  out  of  every 
3  acres  harvested  is  exported,  resulting  in 
farm  exports  exceeding  Imports  by  $28  bil- 
lion; the  largest  positive  net  contributor  to 
our  balance  of  payments. 

U.S.  families  spend  only  16.5  percent  of 
their  incomes  for  food,  by  far  the  lowest 
percentage  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
freeing  billions  of  dollars  of  income  for  the 
purchase  of  other  goods,  savings,  and  invest- 
ment. Agriculture  is  also  a  big  consumer, 
using  enough  steel  to  account  for  40.000 
jobs  in  the  steel  industry  and  enough  elec- 
tricity to  power  all  the  homes  in  New  Eng- 
land, Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Washington. 
D.C.  farmers  annually  purchase  $14  billion 
of  farm  machinery  and  $13  billion  of  fuel. 

The  primary  risk-takers  in  agriculture  are 
the  owners  of  America's  approximately  2.4 
million  farms.  Perliaps  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  present-day  farming  is 
that,  in  the  aggregate,  nonfarm  income 
earned  by  farm  families  exceeds  what  they 
earn  from  farming.  In  fact,  only  1  in  12 
farm  families  depend  entirely  on  farming 
for  income.  Nonfarm  sources  of  income  have 
helped  the  agricultural  sector  to  adjust  to 
volatile  demand  and  supply  situations  and 
wide  swings  in  farm  prices  and  incomes. 
But,  at  the  same  time  farming  is  now,  more 
than  ever,  influenced  by  those  economic 
conditions  which  impact  the  typical  city 
wage-earner  such  as  social  security  taxes, 
unemployment  insurance  and,  of  course,  un- 
employment itself. 

Agriculture  is  an  inherently  unstable  busi- 
ness. Natural  forces— weather,  pests,  dis- 
eases—coupled with  market  uncertainty  and 
instability  arising  from  changing  economic 
and  political  events  throughout  the  world, 
more  often  than  not,  dictate  the  farmer's 
fate.  This  was  certainly  the  case  In  1981 
when  unusually  favorable  growing  condi- 
tions, resulting  in  record  production  levels 
for  virtually  every  major  product,  was  cou- 
pled with  generally  unfavorable  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  in  major 
U.S.  trading  countries.  Net  farm  Income 
before  inventory  adjustment  is  expected  to 
be  about  $19  billion  for  1981,  a  13-percent 
decline  from  1980. 

Farm  income  levels  for  1982  will  depend 
on  the  timing  and  strength  of  economic  re- 
covery in  the  United  States,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  trade  policies  of  major  U.S. 
trade  partners  and,  of  course,  the  weather, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  coun- 


tries. Agriculture  has  already  had  2  consecu- 
tive years  in  which  net  farm  income  in  con- 
stant dollar  terms  has  been  lower  than  at 
any  time  in  more  than  40  years.  While 
strong  U.S.  economic  recovery  in  1982  will 
be  a  significant  contributor  to  reversing  this 
disastrous  trend,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
agriculture  will  fully  share  in  the  benefit: 
farmers  were  not  helped  much  by  the  last 
•recovery"  in  1980-81.  Actions  must  be 
taken  to  insure  that  agriculture  is  a  full  par- 
ticipant in  the  next  recovery. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  taken  im- 
portant steps  to  aid  the  agricultural  econo- 
my. The  net  income  position  of  U.S.  farmers 
will  be  improved  in  1982  as  a  direct  result  of 
several  provisions  of  the  Bk^onomic  Recovery 
Act  of  1981.  That  act  affects  farms  in  three 
highly  important  areas:  First,  a  23-percent 
reduction  during  the  next  2  years  in  margin- 
al income  tax  rates,  with  tax  brackets  in- 
dexed for  inflation  starting  in  1985;  second, 
a  reduction  in  the  maximum  capital  gains 
tax  rate  from  28  percent  to  20  percent;  and 
third,  limiting  the  imputed  interest  on  land 
sales  between  family  members  may  now  \>e 
limited  to  7  percent  for  tax  purposes.  These 
excellent  provisions  are  in  addition  to  those 
contained  in  the  recently  enacted  four  year 
farm  bill,  which  is  expected  to  provide  U.S. 
farmers  with  an  estimated  $11  billion  of 
benefits.  However  these  actions  will  still  fall 
far  short  of  assuring  farmers  an  adequate 
income.  This  important  sector  of  our  econo- 
my requires  continued  surveillance  and  pos- 
sibly further  action  to  assure  its  viability. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  FUNDS 
CANNOT  BE  IMPOUNDED 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  a  recent  opinion  sent  to  me  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
on  the  subject  of  impoxmdment  of  rail- 
road retirement  funds. 

On  December  17,  1981,  I  requested 
an  advisory  opinion  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  about  whether  dual 
benefit  payments  to  railroad  retirees 
could  be  reduced  to  a  level  below  that 
authorized  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Under  the  railroad  retirement 
amendments  included  in  the  omnibus 
reconciliation  legislation,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  begiiming  October 
1,  1981,  was  required  by  law  to  limit 
these  dual  benefit  windfall  annuity 
payments  so  that  they  did  not  exceed 
actual  appropriations. 

For  this  windfall  to  be  fully  paid, 
the  appropriation  for  the  separate 
payment  account  would  have  to  be 
$440  million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  issued 
checks  for  October  and  November 
1981  assiuning  an  appropriation  of 
$350  million.  This  represented  a  reduc- 
tion of  21  percent  in  this  component 
of  their  retirement  check. 

Now  this  is  not  the  first  time  the  ad- 
ministration has  tried  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  this  account.  On  November  17 
of  last  year  the  Board  decided  to  delay 
the  issuance  of  the  windfall  compo- 
nent of  the  retirement  checks  for  De- 
cember due  to  the  uncertainty  of  an 
appropriated  level  in  the  continuing 
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resolution.  Therefore,  the  windfall 
portion  of  the  checks  were  not  mailed 
until  the  middle  of  December. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  maintained 
that  this  payment  was  subject  to  an 
additional  12-percent  cut  per  the 
President's  September  request  of 
across-the-board  reductions  in  appro- 
priated accounts.  This  level  of  appro- 
priations would  have  assumed  month- 
ly annuities  based  on  a  level  of  $308 
million,  rather  than  the  $379  million 
actually  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Thus,  recipients  would  have  received  a 
33-percent  reduction  in  their  windfall 
annuities. 

At  this  point  it  became  readUy  ap- 
parent to  me  that  the  administration 
was  preparing  to  make  an  administra- 
tive reduction  in  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. This  clearly  would  constitute  a 
breach  against  the  Impoundment  and 
Control  Act  and  amount  to  nothing 
less  than  an  illegal  impoundment. 

On  December  17  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Comptroller  General  asking  the 
Government  Accounting  Office  to  look 
into  this  matter  and  issue  an  advisory 
opinion  on  the  legality  of  such  an  ad- 
ministrative reduction. 

If  In  fact  the  dual  benefit  account 
was  an  entitlement,  the  annuities 
must  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Any  attempts  to  arbitrarily  reduce 
these  payments  would  be  illegal. 

The  GAO  opinion  was  released  on 
Friday,  March  5,  and  substantiated  my 
contentions.  The  opinion  contains 
three  major  points: 

First.  Under  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981,  dual  payments  have 
to  be  allocated  so  that  they  would  not 
exceed  the  amount  appropriated  for 
them.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
none  of  the  changes  In  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  changes  the  basic  entitlement 
provisions  concerning  persons  eligible 
to  be  paid  benefits.  Including  dual  ben- 
efits, under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974. 

Second.  Dual  payment  provisions  are 
entitlements  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  make  outlays  to  eligible  re- 
tirees. These  benefits  fall  squarely 
within  the  exception  for  mandatory 
obligations  and  outlays  provided  in  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  and  neither 
the  President  nor  anyone  else  may 
withhold  any  portion  of  these  pay- 
ments. 

Third,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  no  authority  to  issue  alloca- 
tion regulations  using  any  amount  less 
than  the  full  amount  appropriated  to 
the  dual  benefits  payments  account 
for  a  fiscal  year. 

The  reason  I  have  gone  into  such 
great  detail  and  taken  such  an  intense 
interest  in  this  subject  is  because  it  re- 
flects a  certain  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  administration— an  attitude  which 
led  directly  to  the  passage  of  the  Im- 
poundment and  Control  Act. 


This  attitude  is  worrisome  and  dan- 
gerous—dangerous because  of  its  legal 
implications,  worrisome  because  we  do 
not  Icnow  of  other  programs  or  in- 
stances ih  which  this  attitude  has 
manifested  itself. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  this  de- 
cision is  significant.  First,  it  sets  forth 
the  guidelines  under  which  this  ac- 
count should  be  considered.  In  no  un- 
certain terms  this  account  is  an  enti- 
tlement and  benefits  may  only  be 
changed  by  the  Congress. 

Second,  the  current  continuing  reso- 
lution will  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  Tliis  is  an  issue  which  can  be 
expected  to  arise  again.  Let  there  be 
no  doubt  and  let  this  serve  as>  fair 
warning  that  any  attempts  to  illegally 
impound  funds  by  this  administration 
or  any  other  will  not  be  tolerated  by 
this  Senator  or  this  Congress. 

I  would  only  hope  that  this  particu- 
lar situation  is  not  indicative  of  the 
way  in  which  this  Government  con- 
ducts its  business.  Such  conduct  is  rep- 
rehensible and  not  conducive  to  good 
government.  The  American  people  de- 
serve better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  December  17  letter  to 
GAO  and  their  advisory  opinion  of 
February  5  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  December  17,  1981. 
Hon.  Charus  a.  Bowsher. 
Comptroller  General,  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office,  441  G  Street  NW.,  Waahing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Comptroller  General:  I  hereby 
request  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  legality 
of  reducing  dual  benefit  payments  to  rail- 
road retirees  to  a  level  below  that  author- 
ized in  the  second  continuing  appropriation 
resolution,  without  legislation  that  directly 
specifies  such  a  policy.  Although  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  decided  not 
to  Implement  the  proposed  reduction,  in  the 
December  pajrments,  such  a  decision  was 
reached  only  after  considerable  Congres- 
sional pressure.  The  purpose  of  this  request 
is  to  determine  wh'^ther  this  proposed  OMB 
reduction  or  any  similar  future  action  is,  in 
fact,  legal. 

General  revenue  appropriations  to  fund 
dual  benefit  payments  were  authorized  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974.  This 
Act  coordinated  railroad  retirement  and 
social  security  benefit  payments  to  elimi- 
nate certain  duplications  considered  a  so- 
called  "windfall"  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  for  dual  beneficiaries. 

Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  amend- 
ments Included  In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation legislation,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  beginning  October  1  of  this 
year,  was  required  by  law  to  limit  these  dual 
benefit  annuity  portions  so  that  they  do  not 
exceed  the  actual  appropriations.  The  Rec- 
onciliation Act  also  stipulated  that  these 
benefits  be  paid  from  a  special  Dual  Bene- 
fits Payments  Account,  to  be  funded  from 
general  revenues  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
regular  Railroad  Retirement  Account  of 
these  dual  benefit  costs. 

For  these  "windfall"  benefits  to  be  fully 
paid,  the  appropriation  for  the  separate  ac- 


count would  have  to  be  $440  million  for 
fiscal  year  82,  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  been  issuing  checks  for  October 
and  November,  assuming  an  appropriation 
of  $350  million.  This  represents  a  reduction 
of  21%  in  the  dual  benefit  portion  of  the  an- 
nuity. 

On  November  17,  the  Board  decided  to 
delay  the  issuance  of  the  dual  benefit  com- 
ponent for  December  due  to  uncertainty  of 
the  appropriations  level  in  the  Continuing 
Appropriations  Resolution.  OMB  main- 
tained that  this  payment  was  subject  to  an 
additional  12  percent  reduction  per  the 
President's  September  request  of  across-the- 
board  reductions  in  appropriated  accounts. 
Following  this  course  the  payments  would 
reflect  a  pro  rata  monthly  share  based  on 
an  appropriations  level  of  $308  million 
rather  than  the  $350  million  assumed  in  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Yet,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Congress 
has  intended  that  a  level  of  $350  million  be 
considered  a  bare  minimum  and  not  a  ceil- 
ing for  funding.  The  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolution 
calling  for  an  additional  $90  million  to  this 
account.  Subsequently,  the  House-Senate 
conference  stipulated  an  additional  $45  mil- 
lion, thus  making  the  appropriated  level 
$395  million.  This  resolution  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  and  therefore  the  previous 
resolution  calling  for  a  funding  level  of  $350 
million  was  assumed  until  December  15. 

This  account  has  always  been  an  entitle- 
ment, and,  therefore,  attempts  by  the  OMB 
to  arbitrarily  reduce  this  account  across- 
the-board  by  an  additional  12  percent  would 
constitute  an  Illegal  impoundment.  Title  X 
of  the  Impoundment  and  Control  Act  of 
1974  31  use  1401  specificaUy  outlines  the 
procedures  through  which  impoundment 
can  be  effected. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  ac- 
tions contemplated  by  the  OMB  with  re- 
spect to  the  Dual  Benefit  Payments  Ac- 
count were  at  best  highly  questionable  and 
suspect  and  may  have  been  illegal.  A  clarifi- 
cation of  the  aspects  of  this  case  may  pre- 
vent similar  confusion  in  the  future.  As  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  this  matter,  I  would  ap- 
preciate a  swift  resjwnse  to  this  inquiry. 

In  advance,  I  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in 
this  matter.  Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be 
of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Sasser,   U.S.  Senator. 

COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  S,  1982. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  our  opinion  concerning 
the  legal  authority  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  to  reduce  dual 
benefit  payments  to  railroad  retirees  to  a 
level  below  that  authorized  in  the  Second 
Continuing  Appropriation  Resolution.  Pub. 
L.  No.  97-85,  95  SUt.  1098,  November  23. 
1981.  In  your  request  you  state  that  OMB 
originally  proposed  to  impose  the  Presi- 
dent's request  of  a  12  percent  across-the- 
board  spendlnt  reduction  on  the  dual  pay- 
ments for  December,  but  later  abandoned 
this  effort.  While  the  Second  Continuing 
Resolution  has  expired,  you  request  our 
opinion  in  the  event  that  OMB  considers 
any  similar  spending  reduction  of  dual  bene- 
fit payments  in  the  future.  We  have  con- 
cluded for  the  reasons  given  below  that  the 
proposed  reductions  would  not  have  been 
authorized  had  they  been  attempted. 
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Prior  to  1975  certain  individuals  could  be 
eligible  on  a  single  employment  record  for 
both  railroad  retirement  pensions  and  social 
security  retirement  benefits  and  receive  sep- 
arately calculated  benefits  under  each  pro- 
gram. See  45  U.S.C.  {228c  (1970).  In  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974,  the  bene- 
fits were  changed  so  that  social  security  in- 
surance benefits  were  to  be  subtracted  from 
railroad  retirement  benefits.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act,  45  U-S.C.  5  231b(a)  (1976). 
However,  the  Congress  preserved  dual  bene- 
fits for  certain  individuals  who  met  the  cov- 
erage requirement  prior  to  1975.  See,  e.g..  45 
U.S.C.  i  231b<h)  and  { 231c  (e)  and  (h) 
(1976).  These  dual  benefit  payments  were 
intended  to  partially  offset  the  reduction  in 
an  effort  to  place  beneficiaries  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  which  existed  before  the  two 
systems  were  integrated. 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  (the  Reconciliation  Act),  Pub.  L. 
No.  97-35  8  1122(c)  and  {  1124,  95  SUt.  638- 
9,  August  13,  1981,  Congress  further  modi- 
fied the  dual  benefit  provisions  by  creating 
a  separate  Dual  Benefits  Payments  Account 
from  which  dual  benefits  are  to  be  paid  and 
providing  that  this  account  be  funded  by  a 
direct  appropriation  rather  than  from  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account.  Under  this 
arrangement  dual  payments  would  have  to 
be  allocated  so  that  they  would  not  exceed 
the  amount  appropriated  for  them.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  for  the  question  presented 
that  none  of  the  changes  in  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  changes  the  basic  entitlement  pro- 
visions concerning  persons  eligible  to  be 
paid  benefits,  including  dual  benefits,  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974.  For 
example.  45  U.S.C.  i  231a(a)  (1976)  provides 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  following-described  individuals,  if 
they  shall  have  completed  ten  years  of  serv- 
ice and  shall  have  filed  application  for  an- 
nuities, shall,  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (h)  of  this 
section,  be  entitled  to  annuities  in  the 
amounts  provided  under  section  231b  of  this 
title—*  •  •  • 

We  have  studied  the  dual  payment  provi- 
sions of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974,  45  U.S.C.  Si  231  et  seq.  as  amended  by 
the  Reconciliation  Act,  Id.,  and  have  con- 
cluded that  the  payments  in  question  are 
entitlements  for  which  the  Government 
must  make  outlays  to  eligible  retirees.  Al- 
though the  Reconciliation  Act,  id.  at  95 
Stat.  6dt(,  made  some  changes  in  the  method 
of  funding  the  dual  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act— for  example,  if 
the  appropriation  is  less  than  100  percent, 
there  must  be  an  equitable  division  of  ap- 
propriated funds  among  those  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments— it  did  not  change  the  essen- 
tial "entitlement"  nature  of  the  payments. 
The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  still  requires 
payment  to  those  eligible  for  such  payment 
under  45  U.S.C.  t231a(aKl),  as  quoted 
above,  and  the  other  sections  under  which 
dual  benefits  arise  even  though  the  total 
amounts  paid  may  be  limited  to  the  amount 
appropriated.  There/ore,  it  seems  to  us  that 
these  benefits  fall  squarely  within  the  ex- 
ception for  mandatory  obligations  and  out- 
lays provided  in  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act,  31  U.S.C.  S 1400  (1976),  and  neither  the 
President  nor  anyone  else  may  withhold  any 
portion  of  these  payments. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  comments 
on  this  opinion.  OMB  raised  two  issues. 
First,  OMB  sought  clarification  of  our  state- 
ment that  Pub.  L.  No.  97-35  "  •  •  •  did  not 
change  the  essential  entitlement'  nature  of 
the  payments."  OMB  believes  we  may  have 


suggested  that  "a  beneficiary  has  a  legiti- 
mate claim  to  a  payment  in  excess  of  that 
provided  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  §  231(b)),  as  amended  by  Section 
1122(c)  of  the  Reconciliation  Act  •  •  •." 
OMB  asserts  that  such  a  view  is  contrary  to 
the  last  sentence  of  Section  7(c)  as  added  by 
Section  1122(c)  of  the  ReconcUiatlon  Act.  id. 
at  638,  which  provides: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  entitlement  of  an  individual  to  an 
annuity  amount  under  section  3(h).  4(e),  or 
4(h)  of  this  Act  or  section  204(a)(3). 
204(a)(4).  206(3),  or  207(3)  of  Public  Law  93- 
445  for  any  month  in  which  the  amount 
payable  to  such  individual  is  allocated  under 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  so  allocated  for  that  month  to  such 
individual." 

The  following  provisions  were  added  to 
Section  7(c)  by  Section  1122(c)  of  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  prior  to  the  last  sentence 
cited  by  OMB: 

•••  •  •  and  payments  of  annuity  amounts 
made  under  sections  3(h),  4(e),  and  4(h)  of 
this  Act  and  under  sections  204(a)(3). 
204(aK4).  206(3),  and  207(3)  of  Public  Law 
93-445  shall  be  made  from  the  Dual  Bene- 
fits Payments  Account.  In  any  fiscal  year, 
the  total  amounts  paid  under  such  sections 
shall  not  exceed  the  total  sums  appropri- 
ated to  the  Dual  Benefits  Payments  Ac- 
coimt  for  that  fiscal  year.  The  Board  shall 
prescribe  regulations  for  allocation  of  annu- 
ity amounts  which  would  without  regard  to 
such  regulations  be  payable  under  sections 
3(h),  4(e),  and  4(h)  of  this  Act  and  sections 
204(a)(3).  204(a)(4),  206(3),  and  207(3)  of 
Public  Law  93-445  so  that  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  the  Dual  Benefits  Payments  Ac- 
count for  a  fiscal  year  so  far  as  practicable, 
are  expended  in  equal  monthly  installments 
throughout  such  fiscal  year,  and  are  distru- 
buted  so  that  recipients  are  paid  annuity 
amounts  which  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
annuity  amounts  such  recipients  would 
have  received  but  for  such  regulations  as 
the  ratio  of  the  total  sums  appropriated  to 
pay  such  annuity  amounts  bear  to  the  total 
sums  necessary  to  pay  such  annuity 
amounts  without  regard  to  such  regula- 
tions." 

In  summary,  the  amendment  to  section 
7(c)  provides  that  (1)  dual  benefit  payments 
are  to  be  made  from  the  Dual  Benefits  Pay- 
ments Account;  (2)  dual  benefit  payments 
are  limited  to  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated to  the  Dual  Benefits  Payments  Ac- 
count for  any  fiscal  year,  and  (3)  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  is  required  to  issue 
regulations  to  allocate  the  dual  benefits  so 
that  the  recipient  payments  are  divided 
equally  throughout  the  year  and  that  they 
are  based  on  a  ratio  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated over  the  sum  which  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  in  total  the  full  bene- 
fits had  there  been  a  large  enough  appro- 
priation. 

As  we  read  these  additions  to  Section  7(c), 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  has  no  au- 
thority to  issue  allocation  regulations  using 
any  amount  less  than  the  full  amount  ap- 
propriated to  the  Dual  Benefits  Payments 
Account  for  a  fiscal  year.  It  is  clear  from 
this  provision.  Including  the  last  sentence, 
that  recipient  entitlements  are  limited  by 
the  annual  appropriation  and  the  Board's 
allocation  regulations. 

As  we  stated  earlier,  we  do  not  see  these 
provisions  as  changing  the  essential  nature 
of  the  payments  as  entitlements.  We  note  in 
this  regard  that  the  Conference  Conunittee 


in  its  report.  H.  Rep.  No.  97-208,  Book  2  pp. 
866-67.  AJuly  29,  1981.  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Reconciliation  Act  itself,  as 
quoted  above,  continue  to  refer  to  the  dual 
benefits  as  "entitlements."  That  is.  benefici- 
aries are  "entitled"  to  the  amounts  specified 
by  statute,  even  though  the  statutorily 
mandated  amounts  might  be  reduced  by  the 
availability  of  appropriations.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, payments,  once  appropriated, 
may  not  be  withheld  or  reduced  as  part  of  a 
deferral  or  rescission  action  since  such 
action  is  precluded  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ments by  the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 
supra. 

The  second  issue  raised  by  OMB  contains 
a  more  fundamental  disagreement.  The 
OMB  response  states: 

"•  •  'CWle  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C. 
1400  establish  permanent  llmltotions  upon 
the  authority  provided  by  the  Impound- 
ment Control  A,t  of  1974.  a  position  which 
the  Comptroller  General  shared  with  this 
Office  in  1977,  but  one  from  which  your 
office  appears  to  have  receded  in  recent 
months.  (Compare  Review  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  After  2  years. 
June  3.  1977.  pp.  10-11  with  B-20068S.  July 
30.  1981.  p.2.)." 

We  reconunended  repeal  of  31  U.S.C. 
{  1400  in  our  1977  report.  Review  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  After  2 
years,  CX5C-77-20,  June  3.  1977,  because  we 
believed  its  purpose  to  be  transitional.  How- 
ever, Congress  did  not  adopt  our  recommen- 
dation and  the  provision  remains  a  part  of 
the  law.  Accordingly,  we  have  interpreted  31 
U.S.C.  8 1400(4)  (the  fourth  disclaimer)  to 
give  force  to  its  words. 

The  Impoundment  Control  Act  provides 
at  31  U.S.C.  5  1400  as  foUows: 

■Nothing  contained  in  this  Act,  or  in  any 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  shall  be  con- 
strued as— 

"(4)  superseding  any  provision  of  law 
which  requires  the  obligation  of  budget  au- 
thority or  the  making  of  outlays  thereim- 
der." 

In  B-198103.  February  19,  1981.  we  ap- 
plied the  fourth  disclaimer  to  an  attempt  by 
OMB  to  reduce  a  mandate  on  staff  allot- 
ment to  the  Veterans  Administration.  Also, 
in  B-200685,  April  13.  1981,  Enclosure  II  pp. 
18-22,  we  discussed  with  approval  the  appli- 
cation of  this  provision  by  several  United 
States  District  Courts  that  were  addressing 
a  post-Impoundment  Control  Act  impound- 
ment of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  Thus,  as  noted  by  OMB,  B-200685. 
July  30.  1981,  does  represent  our  view  that 
the  fourth  disclaimer  does  not  permit  with- 
holding of  funds  prior  to  Congressional 
action  on  a  rescission  proposal  where  out- 
lays are  mandatory.  We  conclude  that  since 
the  dual  benefit  payments  under  {1122(c) 
of  the  Reconciliation  Act  are  mandatory  en- 
titlement payments  to  recipients  based  on 
an  allocation  of  a  fixed  appropriation,  they 
are  expressly  removed  by  the  fourth  dis- 
claimer from  any  authority  given  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Milton  J.  Socolar, 
I  For  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  Statett. 


THE  MONTREAL  PROTOCOLS 
NOS.  3  AND  4 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Montreal  protocols  are  little  more 
than  an  attempt  to  exempt  the  busi- 
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ness  of  international  airline  passenger 
service  from  the  requirement  of  acting 
responsibly  and  within  the  law  of 
torts.  The  protocols  reflect  effort  on 
the  part  of  airlines  to  limit  their  own 
liability  for  an  airline  disaster,  at  the 
expense  of  the  traveling  public.  The 
airlines  do  not  require  this  limit  for 
their  economic  survival  and  are  simply 
asking  consumers  to  insure  them 
against  their  own  negligence. 

The  protocols  would  put  an  absolute 
limit  of  $117,000  on  the  liability  an  air- 
line could  incur  for  causing  the  death 
or  injury  of  a  passenger.  This  would  be 
supplemented  by  a  $200,000  insurance 
policy  paid  for  by  a  surcharge  to  the 
passenger  of  $2  per  flight.  Maximum 
recovery,  therefore,  of  $317,000  per 
passenger  is  provided.  This  is  well 
below  what  many  passengers  could 
expect  to  recover  in  normal  civil  law- 
suits with  no  limit  on  liability.  Not 
only  would  the  protocols  limit  liability 
where  the  airline  was  negligent,  the 
protocols  would  limit  liability  where 
the  airline  was  grossly  negligent,  and 
even  in  cases  of  willful  misconduct. 

Our  American  system  of  jurispru- 
dence has  always  held  a  wrongdoer  is 
responsible  for  his  actions.  As  a  public 
policy,  the  law  of  torts  creates  incen- 
tives to  act  in  a  safe  and  responsible 
manner.  The  protocols  remove  that  in- 
centive, and  give  the  airline  passenger 
nothing  in  return  but  a  $2  charge  for 
insurance  to  cover  the  airline.  These 
protocols  are  designed  to  benefit  a 
small  group  of  airlines  at  the  expense 
of  the  traveling  public.  They  are  not 
In  the  national  interest,  and  I  cannot 
support  them.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  these  protocols  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  floor. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  ABOLISHED 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  Senate  Resolution  334,  which 
I  have  cosponsored  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MzTZEifBAUM).  This  resolutlon  ex- 
presses the  Senate's  opposition  to  the 
administration's  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 
further  reduce  the  dual  benefit  por- 
tion of  the  retirement  annuity. 

If  enacted,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal would  have  the  effect  of  making 
all  subsequent  rail  employment  direct- 
ly covered  by  social  security,  beginning 
in  October  of  this  year.  All  remaining 
benefits,  except  what  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "windfall"  benefits,  would 
be  administered  by  a  federally  created 
Private  Rail  Industry  Pension  Corpo- 
ration. This  proposal  would  also  effec- 
tively eliminate  76  field  offices  around 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
proposal  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First  of  sdl,  the  social  security  system 
is  currently  operating  under  severe 


strain.  It  has  problems  with  its  com- 
puters, is  understaffed,  and  behind 
schedule  on  workload.  It  appears  to 
me  that  one  thihg  we  do  not  want  to 
do  at  this  time  is  burden  it  with  a 
heavier  caseload.  Adding  another  1.5 
million  participants  to  the  system 
would  only  exacerbate  existing  prob- 
lems. 

Second,  a  question  which  must  be 
addressed  is  the  ability  of  the  rail  in- 
dustry to  fully  finance  the  present 
level  of  benefits  through  a  payroll  tax 
in  light  of  the  diminishing  number  of 
railroad  employees  and  the  serious 
problems  confronting  the  Nation's 
economy.  While  the  administration 
maintains  that  individuals  would  not 
receive  lower  private  pension  benefits, 
a  recent  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice report  indicates  that  dismantling 
the  railroad  retirement  system  could 
lead  to  cuts  in  benefit  levels  for  both 
current  and  future  retirees. 

By  defederalizing  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system,  an  agreement  between 
rail  management  find  labor  to  reduce 
benefits  could  lead  to  a  cut  in  current 
benefits  and  not  just  the  future  bene- 
fits of  as  yet  unretired  workers.  It  is 
important  that  we  in  Congress  realize 
the  need  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
made  to  those  who  have  planned  their 
retirement  around  benefits  earned 
after  many  years  of  hard  work.  It  is 
simply  unfair  for  us  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  any  group  of  retirees. 
The  director  of  the  Railroad  Board 
Office  in  Nashville,  Mr.  Lawrence  J. 
Larocque,  recently  made  a  statement 
that  most  clearly  sums  up  this  senti- 
ment: 

One  thing  elderly  people  are  concerned 
about  Is  knowing  how  much  money  they  can 
depend  on. 

I  have  talked  with  many  elderly  citi- 
zens in  my  State  and  this  is  one  of 
their  principal  worries. 

A  final  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  nature  of  the  various  railroad 
retirement  offices  around  the  country. 
These  offices  provide  specialized  serv- 
ices to  rail  retirees  and  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  replace  the  services 
these  people  have  come  to  rely  upon. 
In  my  State  alone,  there  are  3  offices 
providing  information  and  service  to 
almost  21,000  retirees. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  also  contains  a  rec- 
ommendation which  would  reduce  the 
dual  benefit  payment  account  of  the 
railroad  retirement  annuity  by  $29 
million,  reducing  these  benefits  by  6 
percent  in  addition  to  the  15-percent 
reduction  made  in  last  year's  budget 
cuts.  This  recommendation  is  made  de- 
spite repeated  efforts  by  many  in  this 
body  to  maintain  a  level  of  full  fund- 
ing for  this  entitlement  program  at 
$440  million. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  I>resident 
has  against  railroad  retirees,  but  it  ap- 
pears as  though  the  administration 
will  go  to  great  lengths  to  see  that 


their  benefits  are  reduced.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  administration  if  this  is  any 
way  to  run  a  railroad. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  add  a  word 
about  this  so-called  "windfall"  benefit. 
This  benefit  was  created  in  1974  to 
avoid  penalizing  retired  railroaders 
whose  benefits  were  cut  by  the 
amount  of  their  monthly  social  securi- 
ty checks.  Prior  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974,  entitlement  to 
benefits  from  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  resulted  in  unintend- 
ed benefit  advantages  for  some  benefi- 
ciaries. 

The  social  security  benefit  formula 
favors  lower  career-average  earnings. 
Many  employees  with  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  both  railroad  retire- 
ment and  social  security  received  some 
of  the  favorable  advantages  from 
social  security  Intended  for  workers 
with  lower  career  average  wages. 

The  total  benefits  these  employees 
received  from  both  systems  was  higher 
as  a  result  of  the  enhancement  of  the 
social  security  benefit  even  though 
these  employees  did  not  actually  have 
the  low  career-average  wages  for 
which  that  enhancement  was  intend- 
ed. Had  their  total  earnings  been  com- 
bined, calculated,  and  paid  under 
either  system,  their  total  benefits 
would  have  been  lower.  This  differ- 
ence is  currently  referred  to  as  a 
"windfall." 

Under  the  railroad  retirement 
amendments  included  in  the  omnibus 
budget  reconciliation  legislation,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  beginning 
October  1,  1981,  was  required  by  law  to 
limit  these  dual  benefit  "'windfall" 
benefits  to  amounts  that  are  actually 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  Pres- 
ently, we  have  appropriated  $379  mil- 
lion for  that  account.  This  has  meamt 
a  cut  of  some  16  percent  in  these  pay- 
ments to  railroad  retirees.  Certainly 
these  retirees  have  suffered  significant 
reductions  in  these  duly  earned  bene- 
fits and  should  not  be  cut  any  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  expeditious 
action  on  Senate  Resolution  334. 
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DEATH     OF     FORMER     SENATOR 
CLIFFORD  CASE 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  saddened  by  the  death  of 
my  former  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
Clifford  Case.  Like  the  man  he  helped 
draft  for  the  Presidency  in  1952,  Cliff 
Case  stood  for  fairness  and  modera- 
tion in  the  Republican  Party. 

During  his  34  years  in  Congress,  he 
steadfastly  opposed  the  ideologues  of 
the  far  right.  In  1954,  he  risked  losing 
his  first  campaign  for  the  Senate  by 
calling  for  Joe  McCarthy's  ouster.  In 
retrospect,  his  position  was  undoubt- 
edly the  right  one.  At  the  time,  howev- 


er, it  did  not  win  him  any  popularity 
contests  in  the  party. 

The  fact  is  that  Cliff  Case  was 
always  more  concerned  with  being 
right  than  with  being  popular.  Popu- 
lar he  was,  though,  with  the  people  of 
New  Jersey.  Five  terms  in  the  House 
and  four  in  the  Senate  attest  to  that. 

In  Clifford  Case,  the  voters  of  his 
State  knew  they  had  a  man  of  high 
moral  principle  who  would  speak  his 
mind.  As  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Case  fought  for  a  balanced 
and  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  shaped 
as  much  by  the  Congress  as  by  the 
President.  His  opposition  to  CIA 
covert  activities  suid  U.S.  involvement 
in  Indochina,  his  support  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties,  and  his  push 
to  curb  Presidential  war  powers  drew 
fire  from  some  conservative  critics.  So 
did  his  prolabor  positions.  Nor  was  it  a 
simple  matter  for  him  to  urge  party 
leaders  to  live  up  to  their  heritage  as 
the  party  of  Lincoln  and  embrace  the 
civil  rights  movement.  He  did  though, 
and  did  It  willingly. 

Despite  pressures  to  conform,  Clif- 
ford Case  refused  to  fit  any  mold 
other  than  the  one  he  carved  out  for 
himself.  When  accused  of  acting  more 
like  a  Democrat  than  a  Republican, 
Cliff  Case  had  a  ready  answer.  "I  am  a 
Republican,  and  I  believe  in  the  Re- 
publican Party."  he  said.  "But  I  have 
my  own  convictions  as  to  what  the  Re- 
publican Party  should  stand  for,  and  I 
intend  to  fight  for  them  as  hard  as  I 
can.  And  I  wiU  not  be  driven  away 
from  my  republicanism  simply  because 
some  Democrats  happen  to  agree  with 
me  on  certain  issues— and  some  Re- 
publicans do  not." 

Fortunately  for  the  Republican 
Party  as  well  as  the  country.  Cliff 
Case  was  not  driven  away.  His  coura- 
geous example  will  long  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

SENATOR  HARRISON  A. 
WILLIAMS.  JR. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  204)  expelling  Sena- 
tor Harrison  A.  Wiluams.  Jr..  of  New 
Jersey,  from  the  Senate 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate,  I  have  emphasized  my  strong 
conviction  that  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion for  censure  is  Inappropriate.  I 
have  done  so  because  I  believe  that 
there  can  be  no  compromise  with  brib- 
ery, with  influence  peddling,  and  with 
conflict  of  interest.  In  fact,  when  one 
reads  Euid  listens  to  the  strong  words 
of  criticism  of  Senator  Williams'  con- 
duct embodied  within  the  substitute 
resolution  the  only  appropriate  sanc- 
tion is  that  of  expulsion. 

After  listening  to  the  debate  over 
the  last  several  days  where  my  col- 
leagues have  expressed  their  views  on 
this  matter,  it  is  even  clearer  to  me,  as 
It  must  be  to  all  of  us,  that  expulsion 
is  the  only  appropriate  remedy.  To 
vote  for  expulsion  is  not  to  bend  to  the 
political  winds,  it  Is  not  to  curry  favor 
with  the  press,  and  it  Is  not  to  enhance 
our  own  political  positions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  colleague.  To  vote  for  ex- 
pulsion is  to  do  the  right  and  ethical 
thing. 

It  would  be  damaging  to  this  institu- 
tion if  the  signal  that  we  give  to  the 
Nation  is  that  the  conduct  of  which 
Senator  Williams  is  so  clearly  guilty 
is  only  deserving  of  his  censure.  Is 
there  any  one  of  you  who  would  want 
to  set  such  a  precedent— and  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  this  is  a  precedent 
setting  matter  before  this  body?  If  this 
is  done,  the  American  people  will  be- 
lieve, and  rightly  so,  that  we  have 
breached  our  trust  and  commitment  to 
them:  and,  equally  important,  we 
would  have  done  a  great  disservice  to 
this  institution— to  those  who  served 
in  this  body  in  the  past,  to  those  who 
will  serve  in  this  body  in  the  future, 
and  to  each  of  us,  who  knows  In  his  or 
her  heart  of  hearts  that  the  right  and 
ethically  just  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  for 
expulsion. 

There  have  been  many  comments 
critical  of  law  enforcement  agents,  but 
that  is  an  Issue  for  another  day.  It  Is 
totally  illogical  to  allow  Senator  Wil- 
liams to  become  the  beneficiary  of 
any  such  wrongdoing.  I  would  hope 
that  judgments  as  to  others  will  be 
made  only  after  a  fair  and  thorough 
investigation,  when  those  who  have 
been  criticized  have  the  ssmie  opportu- 
nity as  Senator  Williams  to  confront 
the  allegations  against  them. 

For  these  reasons,  my  colleagues,  I 
am  sad  to  say  that  we  must  defeat  the 
resolution  that  proposes  censure  as 
the  appropriate  sanction.  Based  upon 
the  evidence  which  has  been  presented 
in  this  forum,  based  on  the  careful 
and  time-consuming  investigation  of 
your  E^thics  Committee,  which  did  con- 
duct  Its  own   Independent   investiga- 


tion, there  is  no  other  choice  but  to 
support  the  resolution  of  expulsion. 

Mr.  president,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT  REGARDING  THE  REMARKS  OF 
MR.  CRANSTON 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
do  not  intend  to  reiterate  at  any 
length  the  reasons  for  which  the 
Ethics  Committee  rejected  the  meas- 
ure now  being  reconunended  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 
I  do  feel  obliged,  as  chairman  of  that 
committee,  to  clarify  a  number  of 
points  for  the  record. 

First,  the  Senator  from  California 
suggested  that  there  are  transcripts  of 
tapes  which  the  Ethics  Committee  did 
not  publish  which  bear  upon  the 
matter  before  us.  Let  me  assure  every 
Member  of  this  body  that  your  com- 
mittee made  available  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams' counsel  all  tapes  and  tran- 
scripts in  its  possession,  and  permitted 
Senator  Williams  every  opportunity 
to  introduce  any  tapes  or  transcripts 
he  desired  at  the  hearing  we  held  in 
this  matter.  Senator  Williams, 
through  his  counsel  at  the  time,  Ken- 
neth Feinberg,  availed  himself  fully  of 
that  opportunity. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
transcripts  cited  by  Senator  Cranston 
were  available  to  Senator  Williams 
from  the  time  of  his  criminal  trial. 
They  evidently  were  not  introduced  in 
his  defense — either  in  court  or  at  the 
Ethics  Committee's  proceedings— be- 
cause of  the  Inferences  adverse  to  Sen- 
ator Williams  which  can  be  drawn 
from  them.  Those  Inferences  are.  In 
my  opinion,  more  plausible  than  the 
hypotheses  now  asserted  to  neutralize 
their  literal  content.  Also,  the  tran- 
scripts In  question,  even  accepting 
Senator  Williams'  view  of  them,  go  to 
the  issue  of  targeting,  not  the  issue  of 
Senator  Williams'  misconduct.  I  have 
already  stated  my  views  on  both  the 
relevance  and  the  merits  of  Senator 
Williams'  contentions  that  he  was 
targeted  and  will  not  reiterate  them 
here. 

Second.  I  also  must  take  issue  with 
Senator  Cranston's  assertion  that  the 
impetus  for  expulsion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  his  criminal  con- 
viction rather  than  his  ethically  re- 
pugnant conduct.  It  Is  simply  not  true 
that  the  Ethics  Committee  was  driven 
to  its  recommendation  of  expulsion  by 
the  conviction  of  Senator  Williams. 
In  fact,  while  a  jury  verdict  had  been 
returned  in  Senator  Williams'  crlml- 
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nal  case  at  the  time  of  the  Ethics 
Committee's  deliberations  in  this 
matter,  his  post-trial  motions— for  a 
new  trial  based  on  prosecutorial  error, 
and  for  dismissal  on  due  process 
gfTOunds — were  still  pending  before 
Judge  Pratt,  and  no  judgment  of  con- 
viction or  sentence  had  yet  been  en- 
tered. 

Ironically,  it  was  Senator  Williams 
who  at  that  time  urged  the  committee 
to  wait  for  Judge  Pratt  to  rule,  on  the 
theory  that  the  jury  verdict  might  be 
dismissed  and  no  judgment  of  convic- 
tion entered  against  him.  Because 
your  committee  believed,  then  as  now, 
that  the  Senate  must  act  in  this 
matter  independently  of  the  judiciary, 
we  proceeded  with  our  deliberations 
regarding  Senator  Williams'  conduct; 
and  our  recommendation  of  expulsion 
was,  and  is,  intended  to  stand  irrespec- 
tive of  the  outcome  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams' criminal  case,  at  any  stage  of 
the  judicial  proceedings. 

Third,  Senator  Cranston's  state- 
ment of  the  undisputed  facts  of  this 
case  viewed  in  the  light  most  favorable 
to  Senator  Williams  strikes  me  as  a 
compelling  case  for  expulsion.  Even  by 
Senator  Cranston's  account.  Senator 
Williams  engaged  in  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest by  knowingly  and  willfully  per- 
mitting an  outside  business  activity 
with  which  he  was  associated,  and  in 
which  he  had  or  expected  to  have  a  fi- 
nancial interest,  to  use  his  name  and 
office  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  conscientious  and  proper  perform- 
tince  of  the  official  duties  of  a  U.S. 
Senator.  As  I  stated  on  the  floor  on 
Monday,  the  Congress  has  already 
spoken  as  to  the  proper  sanction  for 
this  kind  of  gross  misconduct  when 
committed  by  an  official  of  the  execu- 
tive branch:  such  an  official  is  by  stat- 
ute rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under 
the  United  States.  [18  U.S.C.  §203(b)] 
I  share  Senator  Eagleton's  conclusion 
that  it  would  discredit  the  Senate  were 
we  to  adopt  a  double  standard  and 
invite  a  Member  clearly  guilty  of  such 
improprieties  to  continue  to  serve  in 
this  body. 

Moreover,  Senator  Cranston  would 
have  us  find,  by  his  substitute  resolu- 
tion, that  Senator  Williams  knowing- 
ly and  willfully  permitted  others  to  be- 
lieve he  was  willing  to  corrupt  his 
office  by  obtaining  Government  con- 
tracts for  a  venture  in  which  he  had 
an  interest  which  he  intended  to  con- 
ceal. While  the  substitute  resolution  is 
silent  on  the  question  whether  Sena- 
tor Williams  actually  intended  to  use 
his  influence  to  obtain  Government 
contracts— a  question  which  your  com- 
mittee answered  in  the  affirmative- 
even  if  you  conclude  he  did  not,  you 
still  must  conclude  at  a  minimum  that 
Senator  Williams  was  a  willing  partic- 
ipant in  a  scam  to  con  the  sheik.  Given 
the  universal  contempt  in  which  Mel 
Weinberg  has  been  held  for  precisely 


such  conduct,  it  would  hardly  pass 
muster  for  the  Senate  to  condone  such 
conduct  in  one  of  its  own  Members. 

Finally,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  im- 
plicatiorns  of  the  particular  conflict  of 
interest  in  which  Senator  Williams 
engaged  in  this  case,  which  falls  not 
on  the  sometimes  undefined  perim- 
eters of  the  prohibition  against  con- 
flicts in  both  our  own  rules  and  Feder- 
al law,  but  rather  squarely  within 
their  bounds.  When  asked  at  the  hear- 
ing whether  he  intended  to  help  get 
Government  contracts,  the  Senator  re- 
sponded, evasively,  that  there  was  "no 
possibility  of  Government  contracts 
out  of  Piney  River,  no  possibility  at  all 
.  .  .  The  Government  is  not  golHg  to  in 
any  way  contract  for  the  product  of 
Piney  River."  [Hearing  Transcript  at 
143.]  This  response  is  at  odds  with  the 
reality  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  a 
substantial  purchaser  of  titanium,  a 
strategic  metal,  stockpiles  of  which 
were  critically  low  during  the  time  of 
the  events  in  question.  As  the  Stock- 
pile Report  to  Congress  for  that 
period  reveals,  the  Office  of  Plans  and 
Preparedness  had  greatly  increased 
the  goal  for  stockpiling  titanium 
sponge.  [Hearing  Exhibit  HAW-53.] 
And  as  Senator  Hart  stated  in  floor 
debate  on  December  19,  1979— while 
the  events  in  question  were  unfold- 
ing—with respect  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Transaction  Author- 
ization Act  of  1979: 

We  do  not  need  silver  for  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile.  We  will  not  use  silver  bul- 
lets in  the  next  war.  We  should  sell  the 
silver  and  use  the  proceeds  to  buy  critically 
needed  materials  such  as  cobalt  and  titani- 
um. [126  Congressional  Record  S  19141 
(daily  ed.)  December  19,  1979.] 

I  submit  to  you  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams' misconduct  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  his  public  trust,  and  at  the 
honor  of  this  institution.  Censure, 
while  not  a  mere  slap  on  the  wrist,  is 
an  insufficient  sanction  in  the  face  of 
such  misconduct.  I  must  respectfully 
oppose  the  substitute  measure  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  which  in  my  view  repre- 
sents a  wholly  inadequate  half-meas- 
ure for  dealing  with  an  extreme  abuse 
of  the  high  public  office  to  which  Sen- 
ator Williams  was  elected. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment,  I  intend  to  try  to  announce 
the  schedule  of  the  Senate  for  the  re- 
mainder   of    this    morning    and    this 


afternoon.  I  must  contact  the  minority 
leader  and  advise  him  of  this  arrange- 
ment before  I  move  the  request,  but 
may  I  describe  it  now,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Assuming  that  the  minority  leader 
has  no  objection,  I  will  shortly  ask  the 
Senate  to  recess  until  12:45  p.m.  When 
the  Senate  reconvenes  at  12:45,  all 
Senators  are  urged  to  be  in  attend- 
ance. The  first  order  of  business  will 
be  the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  At  approximately  1  o'clock, 
or  as  soon  as  a  quorum  is  assembled,  in 
any  event,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Chair 
will  recognize  either  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  as  they 
may  prefer. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  thereaf- 
ter, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  will  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAICER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
as  far  as  I  can  go  at  the  moment,  but  I 
think  that,  based  on  implications  of 
that  statement,  I  am  sure  all  Senators 
must  now  understand  the  importance 
of  their  attendance  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  now  that 
the  minority  leader  has  heard  this 
proposal  and  has  no  objection  to  it. 

RECESS  UNTIL  12:45  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
12:45  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:13  a.m.,  recessed  until 
12:45  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
I>residing  Officer  (Mr.  Stevens). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  27  Leg.l 

Dodd  Mathias  Stevens 

Oorton  MaUunaga 

Inouye  Pryor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  require  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
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of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  97, 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  52  Leg.] 


YEAS— 97 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baker 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Grassley 

NIckles 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Boschwltz 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

HeHin 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Riegle 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Boilings 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

SUfford 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stennls 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

DeConclni 

lAxalt 

Symms 

Denton 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tower 

Dodd 

Long 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenlci 

Mathias 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Mattingly 

Williams 

East 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Ex  on 

Melcher 
NAYS-3 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did 
not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a 
moment— may  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  this  proce- 
dure, Mr.  President:  My  remarks  in  re- 
spect to  the  schedule  will  be  very 
brief,  at  which  time,  I  hope  that  the 
Chair  may  recognize  either  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  or  the  Senator  from 
California,  as  they  may  prefer;  that 
they  may  control  the  time,  then,  or 
control  the  matter  of  yielding  the 
floor  to  other  Senators. 

I  hope  that  remarks  at  this  point 
will  be  kept  at  an  absolute  minimiun. 
It  is  my  anticipation  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  will  have  a  statement 
to  make,  after  perhaps  a  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  California  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  urge  that 
Members  consider  that  he  is  entitled 
to  do  that  in  his  time  and  in  his  way 
and  that  remarks,  to  the  extent  that 
they  can,  should  be  done  after  the  re- 
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marks    of    the    Senator    from    New 
Jersey. 

There  will  be  ample  time  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  President,  for  any  addition- 
al remarks  that  Members  may  wish  to 
make. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  yields  the  floor, 
will  he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wonder  if  it  might 
be  appropriate  that  Senators  who  wish 
to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  file  a 
statement  as  if  given  in  full  rather 
than  stating  it.  There  may  be  some  of 
us  who  would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  that  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Statements  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  order  follow:) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  one's 
life  there  arises  many  difficult  and  de- 
manding decisions. 

Certainly,  in  our  position  as  U.S. 
Senators  we  are  called  upon,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  weigh  many  fac- 
tors and  make  decisions  that  will 
affect  our  fellow  citizens  and  country 
for  years  to  come. 

The  matter  of  Senator  Williams 
adds  a  dimension  to  the  problem  of  de- 
cisionmaking with  which  we  in  the 
Senate  are  not  often  concerned— the 
conduct  of  a  fellow  Senator  and  his 
fitness  to  continue  to  sit  in  this  body. 

The  decision  of  whether  to  vote  for 
expulsion  of  Senator  Williams  has 
been  difficult.  But  after  many  hours 
of  viewing  videotapes  of  the  Abscam 
investigation,  poring  over  transcripts 
and  proceedings  of  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee  investigation  of  the 
matter,  considering  the  information 
supplied  me  by  Senator  Williams 
himself,  and  finally  the  Senate  floor 
debate  on  the  motion  to  expel,  I  have 
concluded  that  Senator  Williams' 
conduct  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
public  trust  which  the  office  of  U.S. 
Senator  demands. 

For  that  reason  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion for  expulsion  and  will  so  vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Harrison 
Williams  was  tempted  by  the  FBI. 
But  Harrison  Williams  too  readily 
gave  in  to  that  temptation.  He  was  not 
drugged  or  overwhelmed. 

Abscam  has  the  stench  of  FBI  and 
prosecutorial  abuse  we  should  investi- 
gate in  great  depth  and  with  great  de- 
termination. But  Harrison  Williams' 
activities  also  have  an  odor  because  he 
never  lost  his  free  will  and  he  willingly 
entered  into  a  scheme,  offered  to  use 
his  office  and  did  use  his  office  for 
personal  future  gain.  In  doing  so,  he 
was  disloyal  to  the  institutions  of  this 
country  perhaps  even  more  surely 
than  Senators  who  were  earlier  ex- 
pelled for  their  disloyalty  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  Government. 


Pete  Williams  probably  would  have 
acted  for  his  friends  and  constituents 
without  personal  benefit,  without 
stock  being  placed  in  his  name,  hidden 
or  otherwise.  Indeed  he  probably  set 
out  to  do  it  that  way.  But  he  did  not 
end  up  doing  it  that  way  because  of 
his  own  weakness  and  his  own  friend- 
ships. He  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
stock  and  secrete  it.  That  the  stock 
had  no  present  value  is  irrelevant.  It 
had  potential  value  and  Harrison 
Williams  set  out  to  help  achieve  that 
value.  He  actively  attempted  to  obtain 
a  loan  to  a  company  in  which  he  held 
a  hidden  interest,  as  a  major  part  of 
which  efforts  he  repeatedly  expressed 
a  willingness  to  use  his  influence  to 
obtain  Government  contracts  for  that 
company  and,  in  fact,  he  used  his 
office  and  his  influence  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  loan  for  that  company. 

Pete  Williams  set  out  to  accomplish 
two  goals  in  this  debate,  first  to  avoid 
expulsion  and  second  to  alert  us  to  ex- 
ecutive branch  misdeeds. 

While  he  is  not  achieving  the  first 
goal,  we  should  all  be  indebted  to  him 
for  taking  on  the  second  task.  He  has 
achieved  that  goal  and  this  Senate  is 
alerted  as  never  before  to  the  dangers 
to  a  free  people  of  FBI  wrongdoing. 
But  again,  unhappily,  the  issue  is  not 
the  FBI  agents'  conduct.  That  would 
make  our  task  easier.  Hopefully,  their 
day  of  judgment  will  come.  It  is  Pete 
Williams'  conduct  which  we  must  ul- 
timately judge. 

Discerning  Pete  Williams'  motives 
is  not  the  only  difficult  challenge  we 
face.  Our  own  motives  must  be  chal- 
lenged as  well.  God  forbid  any  of  us 
should  consider  the  political  benefits 
and  detriments,  conveniences,  and  in- 
conveniences to  ourselves  in  judging 
this  matter. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  personally 
to  find  a  way  for  Pete  Williams  to 
continue  with  us,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science do  so.  I  will  vote  for  expulsion 
because  of  his  lack  of  fidelity  to,  his 
disloyalty  to,  this  noble  institution  of 
democratic  government  to  which  we 
are  sworn  to  protect. 

While  Pete  Williams  will  not  be  our 
colleague  any  longer,  he  will  continue 
to  be  our  friend.  And  his  contribution 
to  a  better  life  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans will  be  cherished  long  after  this 
sad  episode  is  behind  us.  And  so  will 
Danny  Inouye's  brave  and  brilliant 
defense  be  remembered  whenever  any 
of  us  present  here  look  back  upon 
these  wretched  and  wrenching  days  in 
March  of  1982. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
and  with  its  recommendation  that 
Senator  Williams  be  expelled  from 
this  body,  I  am,  however,  concerned 
enough  with  the  precedential  nature 
of  their  reasoning  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
are   expelling   Senator   Williams   be- 
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cause  his  actions  violated  our  rules 
and  code  of  conduct.  This  amendment 
makes  clear  that  we  are  not  judging 
the  legal  issues  involved  in  the  Wil- 
liams matter.  In  the  expulsion  resolu- 
tion before  us,  there  is  language  which 
holds  that  we  find  Senator  Williams 
violated  the  rules  and  code  of  conduct 
of  the  Senate.  So  far.  so  good.  But  the 
resolution  also  states  that  we  find  that 
he  violated  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  this  latter  find- 
ing is  appropriate. 

For  much  of  this  debate  we  have 
been  told  repeatedly  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  legislative  act  here  and  not 
a  judicial  one.  In  his  opening  com- 
ments, for  example.  Senator  Baker 
made  it  clear  that  "what  the  Senate  is 
doing  is  considering  a  resolution,  not 
conducting  a  trial."  He  also  went  on  to 
explain  some  of  the  differences  be- 
tween such  a  legislative  act  as  opposed 
to  a  legal  one.  For  example,  he  indicat- 
ed that  ex  parte  communication  would 
be  allowed  here  and,  most  significantly 
he  indicated  that  "debate  will  occur 
without  hindrance  of  the  restrictive 
evidentiary  and  procedural  rules  that 
apply  in  a  judicial  contest." 

The  same  procedural  point  was 
made  by  Senator  Heflin  in  his  open- 
ing statement.  He  argued  then  that— 

What  appeals  court  judges  •  •  *  or  even 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  say  regarding  tech- 
nical legal  Issues  is  of  no  consequence  to  us. 
It  does  not  bind  us  nor  is  It  relevant  to  the 
ultimate  issue  before  us:  Does  the  conduct 
of  Senator  Williams  fall  so  short  of  the 
standards  we  would  want  to  impose  as  to 
warrant  disciplinary  action? 

Senator  Heflin  expanded  on  this 
point  in  later  sections  of  his  opening 
statement.  In  dealing  with  the  propri- 
ety of  using  evidence  which  may  have 
been  formed,  to  one  degree  or  another, 
by  illegal  and  improper  entrapment 
tactics  employed  by  the  FBI,  he  exam- 
ined the  legal  precedents  and  found 
that  "the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  in  noncriminal  cases  you  do 
not  apply  the  exclusionary  rule.  •  •  *" 
On  the  basis  of  that  finding.  Senator 
Heflin  concluded  that- 
Even  assuming  the  Government's  Investi- 
gation of  Senator  Williams  violated  his  due 
process  rights,  it  is  submitted  that  in  light 
of  the  foregoing  review  of  the  purposes  and 
limitations  of  the  exclusionary  rule  in  the 
judicial  setting,  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
rule  by  this  committee  in  this  proceeding 
would  be  unwarranted  and  unwise. 

These  statements  lead  me  to  draw 
two  conclusions:  First,  this  is  a  legisla- 
tive and  not  a  judicial  proceeding,  and 
second,  as  a  result,  we  have  been  asked 
to  look  at  the  tactics  of  the  FBI  only 
in  an  effort  to  discover  what  impact 
those  tactics  had  on  Senator  Wil- 
liams' state  of  mind  and  not  in  an 
effort  to  discover  if  the  tactics  had 
tainted  the  evidence  gathered  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  ought  not  be  a  factor 
in  our  decisionmaking. 

This  last  point,  a  critical  one  I  be- 
lieve,  is  substantiated   by   the   argu- 


ments made  before  the  committee  by 
Senator  Williams'  counsel,  Kenneth 
Feinberg  who  said  that  "Abscam  per 
se.  is  not  an  issue  before  this  commit- 
tee, an^  that  allegations  of  Govern- 
ment misconduct .  .  .  are  not  issues  for 
this  committee."  The  same  point  was 
made  by  the  committee's  special  coun- 
sel who  indicated  at  the  hearings  that 
"while  Issues  regarding  the  conduct  of 
these  other  people— that  is,  the  Gov- 
ernment investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors—may be  appropriately  decided  by 
the  courts,  they  are  not  relevant 
before  the  Ethics  Committee." 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  are  asked 
not  to  consider  or  reach  a  judgment 
about  potential  legal  arguments  raised 
by  the  investigation  of  this  case! 

Yet  I  would  submit  that  when  this 
resolution  compels  us  to  find  that  Sen- 
ator Williams  violated  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  we  are  being  asked  to 
make  a  legal  finding  rather  than  a  leg- 
islative one.  And  we  are  being  asked  to 
make  that  legal  determination  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  being  asked  not 
to  consider  all  the  available  legal  evi- 
dence. 

In  that  context,  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  report 
of  the  Ethics  Committee.  In  that 
report,  there  is  a  section  describing 
the  legal  criteria  which  must  be  met 
prior  to  finding  the  defendant  guilty 
of  violating  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  And  in  each  of  those  legal  cri- 
teria you  will  find,  on  pages  29 
through  33  of  the  report,  that  one  of 
the  criteria  is  that  "the  accused  was 
not  the  victim  of  entrapment." 

In  a  legal  sense,  then,  the  question 
of  whether  Senator  Williams  violated 
the  laws  of  the  land  hinge  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  his  actions  were  the 
result  of  improper  governmental  be- 
havior. That  is  the  question  in  the 
courts.  We  should  not  intrude  our- 
selves there.  And  it  is  precisely  that 
question  which  we  are  told  is  irrele- 
vant to  our  determinations,  again 
except  to  the  extent  that  those  tactics 
impact  on  Senator  Williams'  state  of 
mind. 

I  have  concluded  on  an  ethical  level 
that  entrapment  cannot  be  used  to 
minimize  or  rationalize  the  impropri- 
ety of  Senator  Williams'  behavior. 
But  on  a  legal  level,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  body  has  not— and  ought 
not— place  our  blessing  on  the  process 
by  which  the  evidence  was  gathered. 
We  have  not  made  a  judgment— in  fact 
we  have  been  asked  not  to  make  a 
judgment— about  the  issue  of  entrap- 
ment. 

Again  that  entrapment  issue  must  be 
resolved  before  one  can  conclude  that 
Senator  Williams  is  guilty,  in  a  legal 
sense,  of  the  crimes  with  which  he  is 
charged. 

My  question,  then,  is  how  can  we 
conclude— as  this  resolution  compels 
us  to— that  Senator  Williams  violated 
the  "laws  of  the  United  States"  when 
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we  have  specifically  precluded,  in  the 
context  of  this  debate,  a  complete,  a 
legal  examination  of  the  entrapment 
issue? 

While  we  should  not  include  the 
finding  that  Senator  Williams  violat- 
ed the  lawB  of  the  United  States,  we 
should  conclude  that  he  violated  our 
code  of  conduct  and  our  rules,  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  finding  we  can  and 
should  apply  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
expulsion.  That  sanction  is  the  proper 
one  for  us  to  apply.  But  this  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  why  we  have 
taken  that  course. 

The  inclusion  of  the  words  that  we 
find  Harrison  Williams  violated  the 
"laws  of  the  United  States"  in  this  res- 
olution makes  our  decision  to  expel 
Senator  Williams  less  than  clear  and 
less  than  sound.  We  really  cannot 
make  that  finding  until  the  appeals 
process  has  run  its  course  and  unless 
we  made  a  determination  of  the  en- 
trapment issue— something,  again, 
which  we  have  properly  been  asked 
not  to  do  in  the  context  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  be  an  at- 
torney. I  believe  in  the  logic  of  the 
law.  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  reach- 
ing a  legal  judgment  in  this  resolution. 
Accordingly,  the  Senate  ought  to 
strike  the  words  "violated  the  laws  of 
the  United  States"  from  this  resolu- 
tion and  then  vote  to  expell  Senator 
Williams  for  what  he  really  stands 
charged  with  and  what  has  really  been 
proven  against  him— violating  the 
rules  and  code  of  conduct  of  the 
Senate  and  bringing  the  Senate  into 
disrepute. 

My  amendment  strikes  the  legal 
finding  in  the  resolution.  It  retains  the 
rest.  And  with  the  rest  retained  we 
have  more  than  ample  ground  to 
adopt  this  expulsion  resolution.  As 
Senator  Heflin  said  "had  Senator 
Williams  been  found  not  guilty  or 
were  his  conviction  to  be  overturned 
on  an  appeal,  it  would  still  be  possible 
for  him  to  have  violated  the  Senate's 
code  of  conduct." 

That  is  precisely  what  he  did  and 
that  is  precisely  why  he  ought  to  be 
expelled.  But,  let  us  not  adopt  a  reso- 
lution finding  that  he  has  violated  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  when  that  is 
still  a  live  issue  before  the  courts  and 
while  that  is  an  issue  which  we  have 
been  asked  not  to  examine  here  in  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  the  words  'the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  us.  by  our  vote,  will  publicly  state 
our  conclusion  but  I  believe  we  should 
also  state  our  reason  for  that  vote. 
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None  of  us  can  fail  to  have  compas- 
sion for  a  person  whose  own  judgment 
has  led  to  conduct  which  so  obviously 
transgresses  the  standards  which  our 
individual  and  collective  judgment  re- 
quires. 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  use  this 
occasion  to  condemn  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  They  have  already  pro- 
nounced judgment.  They,  like  the 
hanging  judge  who  wants  to  have  a 
fair  trial  before  the  hanging  want  to 
have  a  hearing.  But  make  no  mistake, 
they  seek  not  an  inquiry  to  discern  the 
facts;  they  want  an  inquisition  to 
punish  the  guilty. 

Others  would  excuse  Senator  Wil- 
liams, and  seek  censure  rather  than 
expulsion.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
who  would  excuse  him  completely  as 
they  would  have  the  court  dismiss  the 
criminal  case.  At  least  the  latter  would 
be  consistent— but  wrong. 

If  he  is  to  be  censured,  for  what 
wrong  is  he  to  be  censured?  If  his  con- 
duct demands  censure  what  is  that 
conduct?  It  cannot  be  because  he  ac- 
cepted money;  because  he  specifically 
refused  in  the  one  instance  it  was  of- 
fered. It  cannot  be  because  he  sought 
to  help  constituents,  because  each  of 
us  does  that  daily.  No,  if  he  is  to  be 
censured  it  is  because  he  sought  to  use 
his  office  not  to  help  others  but  to 
help  himself.  Some  essential  facts  are 
beyond  dispute,  and  indeed,  are  not 
disputed.  Senator  Williams  offered  to 
use  his  office  to  further  an  enterprise 
in  which  he  held  an  interest.  He  in- 
tended to  conceal  that  fact  and  took 
steps  to  do  so.  He  clearly  hoped  that 
enterprise  would  succeed  and  that  his 
interest  would  have  value.  In  short,  he 
violated  the  statutes  of  the  land  and 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Censure  is  not 
an  appropriate  response. 

I  viewed  the  tapes  and  reviewed  the 
transcripts  of  the  hearing  and  I  re- 
served judgment  pending  our  debate 
on  this  resolution.  But,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  heard  nothing  that  removes 
these  facts  and  therefore  must  con- 
clude that  I  must  vote  for  expulsion. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  304 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Williams  resolution  requires  that  each 
Senator  make  not  only  an  objective 
study  of  the  hard  facts,  but  a  subjec- 
tive reconstruction  of  events  as  they 
unfolded  and  were  perceived  by  Sena- 
tor Williams  in  a  sequential  perspec- 
tive. The  fact  that  much  of  the  case  is 
fictional  complicates  the  process,  but 
does  not  totally  obstruct  it.  The  sheik 
is  only  a  character  in  a  cheap  drama, 
but  the  emotions  he  evoked  and  the 
temptations  he  dangled  were  very  real. 
The  shares  of  stock  that  were  dis- 
cussed so  earnestly  may  have  been 
worthless,  but  the  response  they  moti- 
vated was  clearly  substantial. 

It  is  a  scene  in  which  reality  is  dis- 
torted by  wisps  of  mist  and  fog  gener- 
ated by  the  stagehands.  In  short,  it  is 


the  usual  situation  in  which  facts  are 
fiction  and  thoughts  are  material. 

There  is  a  mine  at  Piney  River  in 
Virginia  and  core  borings  do  confirm 
the  presence  of  titanium  ore  and  other 
minerals.  Its  owners  had  actually 
asked  Senator  Williams  to  help  them 
develop  this  resource,  but  their  com- 
bined efforts  had  not  been  crowned 
with  success.  While  these  efforts  were 
being  made,  the  theatrical  enterprise 
known  as  Abscam  was  being  organized 
by  some  amateur  actors  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  New  York. 

That  two  such  different  enterprises 
should  intersect  with  such  tragic  con- 
sequences seems  to  be  a  stroke  of  fate 
that  rivals  the  plots  in  classical  Greek 
drama.  Surely,  none  of  the  principals 
in  either  activity  anticipated  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  their  actions  nor  even 
expected  to  meet  each  other  along  the 
way. 

In  every  great  marine  disaster  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  inevitability  that 
is  horrifying,  but  we  know  that  every 
collision  of  ships  at  sea  could  actually 
have  been  avoided  by  a  change  of 
course  of  1°  or  a  change  of  speed  of  1 
knot.  There  is  a  similar  air  of  predesti- 
nation about  the  encounter  of  the 
Piney  River  Mine  and  Abscam,  but  ra- 
tionally, we  are  aware  that  there  were 
many  opportunities  to  avoid  the  join- 
ing of  these  plots  and  to  escape  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  joinder. 

Without  any  volition  on  either  side. 
Piney  River  and  Abscam  met  in 
Camden,  N.J.,  and  that  is  where  the 
story  begins.  The  mayor  of  Camden 
was  aware  of  the  lure  being  trolled  by 
Abscam  and  told  Senator  Williams 
about  it.  The  prospect  of  abundant 
capital  for  investment  was  just  what 
the  Piney  River  Mine  needed  and  Sen- 
ator Williams  immediately  recognized 
its  potential  as  the  solution  to  a  con- 
stituent's problem. 

Had  events  been  maintained  at  the 
level  of  constituent  casework,  there 
would  be  no  grounds  for  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  of  expulsion.  But  there 
was  soon  an  escalation  that  changed 
the  character  of  the  scene. 

The  catalyst  was  the  renewal  of  the 
suggestion,  dormant  since  1976.  that 
an  interest  in  the  Piney  River  Mine 
should  be  given  to  Senator  Williams 
to  secure  his  interest  and  to  reward  his 
efforts.  This  was  one  of  the  obvious 
points  at  which  a  different  reaction 
would  have  produced  a  far  different 
evolution  of  the  story.  The  suggestion 
could  have  been  rejected  and  the  sub- 
ject dropped.  If  the  interest  in  the 
mine  was  genuinely  believed  to  be 
worthless,  then  such  a  gesture  would 
have  been  an  exercise  in  virtue  with- 
out cost  or  sacrifice.  The  gesture  was 
not  made. 

The  agreement  to  accept  an  interest 
in  the  mine  generated  further  deci- 
sions. The  first  was  the  need  to  discuss 
registration  of  the  stock  so  as  to 
assure  Senator  Williams'  ownership. 


but  without  publishing  to  the  world 
the  fact  that  the  role  of  the  Piney 
River  Mine  had  been  altered  from  a 
constituent  case  to  a  personal  proprie- 
tary project.  The  discussions  of  this 
delicate  dilemma  provided  another  op- 
portunity to  change  course  and  avoid 
the  dangers  that  were  clearly  apparent 
to  the  parties,  as  their  conversation 
makes  clear. 

The  agreement  was  made  to  deliver 
to  Senator  Williams  stock  certificates 
endorsed  in  blank  by  the  owner  of 
record.  There  then  arose  the  necessity 
to  actually  produce  the  stock  and 
physically  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Sen- 
ator Williams.  This  arrangement  was 
sufficiently  unorthodox  to  raise  fur- 
ther questions  about  how  such  an  un- 
disclosed interest  could  be  jeopardized 
by  sales  of  oLher  stock  interests  and 
how  it  could  be  voted  in  corporate 
meetings.  That  was  another  moment 
at  which  the  nature  of  the  deal  was  an 
automatic  alarm  that  signaled  deepen- 
ing danger. 

It  is  perhaps  useful  to  recall  that 
these  transactions  took  place  between 
Senator  Williams  and  his  associates 
on  the  one  hand,  who  apparently  ac- 
cepted everything  at  face  value,  and 
the  Abscam  actors  on  the  other  hand, 
who  clearly  believed  nothing.  But  it  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
case  to  realize  that,  at  this  stage.  Sen- 
ator Williams  thought  he  was  con- 
ducting a  serious  negotiation  and  his 
reactions  have  to  be  assessed  in  the 
light  of  that  judgment  and  not  with 
the  hindsight  of  knowing  that  it  was 
all  sham. 

It  is  hard  to  credit  the  later  asser- 
tions that  the  stock  was  without  value 
and  that  the  deal  should  be  ignored 
because  it  was  without  consideration. 
The  long  and  detailed  discussions 
about  the  treatment  of  the  stock  tend 
to  rebut  such  statements  and  the  fail- 
ure to  refuse  a  share  implies  that  it 
must  have  been  worth  taking  so  much 
trouble. 

The  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  cru- 
cial scenes.  In  order  to  induce  the 
phony  sheik  to  invest  in  the  Piney 
River  Mine,  there  was  a  series  of 
offers  by  Senator  Williams  to  exert 
his  personal  and  official  influence  to 
obtain  Government  contracts  and  to 
voluntarily  assist  in  the  enactment  of 
private  immigration  legislation.  There 
was  a  refusal  to  accept  a  money  bribe 
for  the  private  bill,  but  its  mitigating 
effect  is  somewhat  diluted  by  the  glit- 
tering prospect  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  profit  contrasted  with  a  probable 
paltry  payment  of  cash  to  the  tune  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  act  were  thus  all  present: 
A  personal  pecuniary  interest,  an  offi- 
cial with  the  ability  to  inter\'ene.  and 
an  offer  by  that  official  to  do  so  in  a 
way  that  may  generate  personal  gain 
for  him. 
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It  is  advanced  as  a  defense  that  the 
Abscam  caper  was  foolish,  wasteful, 
reprehensible,  and  dangerous.  These 
and  other  criticisms  of  Abscam  can  be 
accepted  as  valid  without  affecting  the 
validity  of  the  charges  upon  which  the 
resolution  is  based.  The  creation  of  an 
organization  such  as  Abscam  does 
indeed  demand  some  thoughtful 
review  of  the  purposes  it  was  designed 
to  achieve  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  expected  to  operate  and  the  per- 
sons against  whom  it  was  intended  to 
be  targeted.  But  as  the  transaction 
was  thought  to  be  bona  fide  on  one 
side,  the  fact  that  it  was  not  does  not 
invalidate  the  reaction  of  that  side. 
The  fact  that  the  other  side  was  not 
bona  fide  makes  it  seem  hard  to  base  a 
conclusion  on  such  a  sorry  story,  but 
simply  to  forget  the  whole  thing  is 
harder. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
we  are  here  dealing  with  two  separate 
sets  of  errors,  mistakes,  and  delinquen- 
cies, and  that  neither  of  them  can  or 
should  be  forgotten.  Some  facts  and 
some  characters  are  common  to  both, 
but  each  situation  is  independent  of 
the  other  and  each  requires  an  individ- 
ual assessment  and  Judgment.  Resolu- 
tion 204  addresses  one  of  them.  The 
other  case  should  be  addressed  in  a 
new  and  different  proceeding  and  I 
hope  that  It  will  be. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  for  6 
days  the  Senate  has  heard  the  debate 
on  this  motion.  We  have  heard  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Ethics  Committee,  and 
we  have  heard  Senator  Williams'  side 
of  the  case. 

Now,  as  we  near  the  point  when  all 
of  us  must  vote,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  thoughts  on  this  tragic  episode. 

There  are  two  issues  before  us:  The 
conduct  of  the  FBI  and  the  conduct  of 
Senator  Williams.  Both  are  legitimate 
areas  for  Senate  inquiry. 

Was  the  FBI's  conduct  in  the 
Abscam  investigation  responsible?  Do 
Abscam  and  the  activities  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  raise  questions  about  the 
separation  of  powers  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch? 

In  my  view,  these  are  questions  that 
deserve  a  complete  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  Congress. 

But,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time 
or  the  place  for  that  discussion.  The 
important  question  I  believe  we  must 
address  is  whether  Senator  Williams' 
conduct  was  appropriate. 

I  have  viewed  the  tapes,  and  I  have 
listened  to  hours  of  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
Senator  Williams'  conduct  is  not  fit- 
ting for  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Therefore,  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  expel  Senator  Williams. 

It  is  never  easy  to  make  this  kind  of 
decision.  Pete  Williams  is  a  friend 
and  a  fellow  Democrat.  His  legislative 
record  is  an  outstanding  tribute  to  his 
compassion  and  commitment  to  build- 
ing a  just  society  for  all  Americans. 


Nor  do  I  stand  here  to  be  "holier 
than  thou."  All  of  us  are  human.  All 
of  us  make  mistakes. 

But,  public  officials,  officeseekers, 
and  the' public  must  be  assured  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  will  continue  to  set 
the  highest  standard  for  the  conduct 
of  its  Members. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  ignore  the 
evidence  that  has  been  presented  here. 
We  cannot  walk  away  from  the  fact 
that  our  responsibility  is  to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anything  short  of  a  vote 
for  expulsion  will  satisfy  that  duty. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to,  at  this  moment,  thank  deeply 
my  fine  colleague  from  Wyoming, 
Malcolm  Wallop.  Never  have  I  seen 
him  perform  more  masterfully  than 
he  has  on  this  critical  issue.  I  have 
known  him  for  many  years.  We  served 
together  in  the  Wyoming  legislature 
in  Cheyenne.  Never  has  he  been  more 
impressive,  fair,  and  forthright.  His 
powerful  presentation  of  the  facts 
along  with  his  colleague,  Howell 
Heflin  of  Alabama,  a  man  who  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  when  I  was,  and 
a  fine  personal  friend  also,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary example  of  careful  prepa- 
ration and  an  extraordinary  attention 
to  due  process. 

I  wish  to  make  only  one  comment  on 
the  final  remarlcs  of  Pete  Williams 
which  were  completed  with  great 
grace  and  extraordinary  poignancy.  I 
listened  in  a  most  fascinated  manner 
to  the  comment  that  it  was  this 
Senate  that  should  feel  guilt  and  this 
Senate  that  was  under  indictment.  I 
thought  to  myself  as  I  listened  to  that 
that  I  had  no  feeling  of  communal 
guilt.  I  had  no  sense  that  all  of  us  were 
under  indictment  in  any  form.  I  had 
no  sense  that  each  of  us  were  on  trial. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  any  pompous  way 
or  with  any  expression  that  I  am 
above  the  fray  or  that  I  have  not  erred 
and  strayed.  I  have  missed  the"  mark 
many  a  time  in  fact,  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  can  tell  you  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  imperfections  in  my  life  but 
I  have  a  bit  of  difficulty  expressing  all 
of  my  perfections. 

But  the  real  issue  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  issue  was  not  really  wheth- 
er the  FBI  did  wrong  or  whether  the 
FBI  did  right,  or  whether  the  court 
heard  the  proper  evidence  or  did  not 
hear  the  proper  evidence,  or  whether 
the  judgment  on  appeal  will  be  over- 
turned or  whether  it  will  stand.  The 
issue  is:  Did  this  man  bring  discredit 
upon  the  U.S.  Senate  by  his  conduct 
and  his  actions?  I  personally  have 
spent  many  hours  reviewing  the  tapes, 
the  transcripts,  and  the  testimony  and 
have  made  the  decision  very  clearly  in 
my  own  mind  that  he  did.  indeed,  vio- 
late that  standard  of  ethics  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  have  not  enjoyed  the  posi- 
tion of  being  a  judge,  but  I  did  not 
choose  to  shirk  my  duty  either.  It  was 
a  tough  one  and  I  must  admit  that  I 


was  puzzled  throughout  as  to  why  he 
perhaps  did  not  resign  prior  to  this 
time— but  he  is  a  scrapper  and  h,i  is  a 
man  who  believes  deeply  in  his  cause. 

So  the  issue  to  me  is  not  one  of  en- 
trapment, or  abuses,  or  a  system  of 
government  "run  amuck"  and  all  of 
those  things— which  we  should  indeed 
conscientiously  pursue  and  examine— 
the  issue  is  very  clear  as  to  how  to  re- 
solve that  in  the  future.  Through  the 
reams  of  testimony  and  the  hours  of 
video  taping,  the  extraordinary  course 
of  criminal  and  civil  hearings  and 
trials  and  depositions,  and  through  all 
the  endless  tonnage  of  verbiage  on  all 
sides,  there  was  one  word  that  would 
have  solved  it  all— one  word  that 
would  have  prevented  all  of  the  em- 
barrassment and  the  anguish.  That 
one  word  was  "No."  The  utterance  of 
it  at  any  point  in  the  entire  tawdry 
proceedings  would  have  assured  that 
the  last  6  days  of  anguish  would  not 
have  been  before  us. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  every 
shred  of  due  process  that  this  remark- 
able Government  of  ours  can  provide 
and  that  process  is  still  continuing. 
This  persistent  return  to  the  issue  if 
investigatory  activities,  to  methods,  to 
procedures,  are  but  diversions  and  dis- 
tractions. There  is  not  one  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  who  should  feel  any  sense 
that  the  Senate  is  somehow  lessened 
through  this  activity  of  this  one  man. 
Indeed,  in  my  mind  this  has  been  the 
Senate's  finest  hour  in  the  3  years  I 
have  set  in  this  body.  To  listen  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
hear  the  sincerity  and  intensity  and 
the  depth  of  their  remarks,  to  hear 
the  powerful  statement  of  Tom  Eagle- 
ton— whose  remarks  sucked  all  of  the 
air  out  of  this  Chamber  the  other 
evening.  Powerful  stuff,  indeed.  To 
hear  the  authentic  and  sincere  state- 
ments of  Bill  Bradley.  Dave  Pryor. 
Malcolm  Wallop.  Howell  Heflin, 
and  so  many  more.  The  objective  we 
were  seeking  gave  me  no  sense  of 
pleasure.  But  the  guidance  of  the 
process  by  our  most  extraordinary  ma- 
jority leader,  Howard  Baker,  and  the 
masterful  presentation  of  "the  de- 
fense" by  Dan  iNotryi:  and  Al  Cran- 
ston, gave  me  a  very  good  feeling 
about  this  entire  system.  Because 
through  all  of  the  differences  there 
was  this  courtesy,  and  this  desire  to 
avoid  the  final  pain  by  this  extraordi- 
nary adherence  to  due  process  and 
"letting  the  Senate  run  its  course." 

In  resigning,  Pete  Williams  did  the 
right  thing.  Each  of  us,  with  our  own 
innertracklng  systems,  know  that  is 
correct.  Each  of  us  with  our  down- 
deep  sense  of  our  inner  gyroscopes  and 
our  internal  guidance  systems  know  in 
our  heads  and  hearts  and  guts  that 
that  was  the  best  result. 

So  the  tough  decision  made  by  F*ete 
Williams  removed  us  all  from  the 
final  anguishing  decision— and  that  is 
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well— but  let  it  be  recorded  that  no 
one  should  believe  that  we  as  a  Senate 
were  ready  not  to  make  that  decision— 
and  make  It  correctly,  cleanly,  and 
clearly. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body— to  serve  in  this  place— with 
these  people.  It  is  Indeed  bigger  than 
all  of  us— and  our  egos.  This  Senate— 
"working  its  will"— gives  me  good  feel- 
ings about  the  future  of  this  land.  In 
the  same  moment  it  has  been  a  solemn 
and  sorrowful  occasion  marked— as  are 
all  of  the  great  tragedies  and  dramas 
of  the  world's  previous  history— with 
nearly  equal  portions  of  triumph  and 
disaster.  I  was  pleased  that  I  was  able 
to  be  here  to  see  It  played  out.  My 
deep  feeling  is  that  I  will  be  a  better 
Senator  because  of  it. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  my  Intention  up  to  this  point  to 
support  Senate  Resolution  204,  recom- 
mending the  expulsion  of  Senator 
Harrison  Williams  from  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  understand  now  that  it  is  Senator 
Williams's  intention  to  resign  from 
his  Senate  seat  In  order  to  spare  the 
Senate  the  difficulty  of  voting  for  his 
expulsion. 

We  have  been  Involved  In  a  long  and 
painful  process  during  the  past  few 
months.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  and  my 
Senate  colleagues  for  pursuing  this 
matter  In  such  a  fair  and  painstaking 
manner. 

This  Issue  has  been  particularly  dif- 
ficult because  of  the  questionable  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation In  carrying  out  their  Investiga- 
tion of  Senator  Williams.  No  one  can 
countenance  or  support  the  nature  of 
the  activities  entered  into  by  the  FBI 
in  conducting  this  very  Important  and 
sensitive  Investigation. 

The  incident  raises  important  consti- 
tutional questions  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  executive  branch  to 
the  legislative  branch.  The  concerns  of 
this  body  have  rightly  been  aroused 
over  the  very  questionable  tactics  used 
In  the  Williams  Investigation. 

I  have  appreciated  my  association 
with  Senator  Williams  during  my 
term  In  the  Senate.  I  have  foimd  him 
an  articulate  spokesman.  He  is  an  ef- 
fective and  hard-working  legislator, 
and  his  commitment  to  his  beliefs  is 
heartfelt  and  sincere. 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  go  through 
the  process  of  investigating,  trying, 
and  judging  a  fellow  Member  of  Con- 
gress. However,  Congress  Is  granted 
the  power  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  to 
govern  the  activities  and  the  conduct 
of  its  Members,  and  we  have  voted  for 
ourselves  a  code  of  conduct  which  we 
are  each  responsible  for  upholding. 

None  of  us  are  above  the  Senate  and 
the  laws  that  govern  it.  Despite  the 
long  and  Impressive  legislative  record 


of  Senator  Williams  it  is  against  these 
laws  that  he  must  be  judged. 

Arduous  and  careful  deliberation,  a 
complete  examination  of  the  evidence 
and  the  allegations,  led  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  to  recommend 
unanimously  the  expulsion  of  Senator 
Williams.  I  believe  that  the  evidence 
supports  this  decision. 

Therefore,  should  Senate  Resolution 
204  come  to  vote.  I  will  support  expul- 
sion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  serious  matter  that  has  been 
before  the  Senate  these  last  6  days  de- 
rived from  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
but  also  most  Important,  responsibil- 
ities bestowed  on  the  Senate  by  our 
Nation's  Founding  Fathers  In  the  U.S. 
Constitution:  Judging  the  fitness  of  its 
Members. 

Article  1.  section  5.  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that: 

Each  House  [of  Congreas]  may  determine 
the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its 
Members  for  disorderly  Behavior,  and.  with 
the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a 
Member. 

Pursuant  to  this  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility, the  Senate  has  prescribed 
rules  for  Its  proceedings  and  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  its  Members.  It  has 
agreed  to  a  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct,  drafted  by  a  select  commit- 
tee which  I  was  privileged  to  cochalr. 
It  has  created  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  charged  that 
committee  with  the  task  of  receiving 
and  investigating  "allegations  of  im- 
proper conduct  which  may  reflect 
upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  law,  and 
violations  of  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  •  •  •  relating  to  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  Members  of  the 
Senate.  •  •  *." 

With  regard  to  the  charges  of  mis- 
conduct, violations  of  Federal  law,  and 
violations  of  Senate  rules  by  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Ethics  Committee  has 
thoroughly  investigated  and  consid- 
ered the  matter.  The  committee  re- 
ported the  disciplinary  resolution 
which  has  been  before  the  Senate 
since  March  3  and  concluded  that  the 
egregious  nature  of  the  violations  war- 
ranted expulsion  of  Senator  Williams 
from  the  Senate.  Thus,  it  then  became 
the  grave  and  painful  task  of  the  full 
Senate  to  judge  the  conduct  of  one  of 
its  Members  against  the  necessarily 
high  standards  expected  of  elected 
public  officials  who  are  given  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  serving  In  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ethics  Committee 
based  its  recommendation  of  expul- 
sion—the most  severe  sanction  avail- 
able—on its  finding  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams knowingly  and  willfully  used  his 
official  position  to  further  a  business 
venture  In  which  he  and  close  friends 
had  a  financial  interest  in  violation  of 
Federal  law  and  the  Senate  rules.  The 


committee  also  found  that  Senator 
Williams  endeavored  to  conceal  his  fi- 
nancial interest  in  violation  of  the  fi- 
nancial disclosure  provisions  in  the 
Senate  rules. 

Although  he  has  appealed.  Senator 
Williams  now  stands  convicted  by  a 
jury  of  all  nine  counts  of  Federal  law 
violations  on  which  he  was  Indicted, 
including  the  serious  offenses  of  brib- 
ery, conspiracy,  receiving  an  Illegal 
gratuity,  conflict  of  interest,  and  Inter- 
state fraud  in  aid  of  racketeering.  He 
has  been  sentenced  to  3  years  impris- 
onment and  the  payment  of  a  SSO.OOO 
fine.  Moreover,  the  trial  judge  has 
denied  Senator  Williams'  motions  to 
set  aside  the  verdict  and  dismiss  the 
indictment,  which  Senator  Williams 
based  on  questions  of  due  process  and 
related  violations. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  his  defense.  Senator  Wil- 
liams maintains  that,  at  most,  he  Is 
guilty  of  errors  In  judgment  and  that 
he  never  Intentionally  engaged  In  any 
Illegal  conduct.  He  maintains  that  his 
statements  and  promises,  which  were 
recorded  by  the  FBI  on  audio  and 
video  tape,  were  nothing  more  than 
excessive  boasting  and  posturing  de- 
signed to  help  his  constituent  friends 
pursue  legitimate  interests,  and  that 
he  never  actually  intended  to  use  his 
office  to  Influence  the  granting  of 
Government  contracts,  or  to  keep  a 
foreign  citizen  in  this  country,  or  for 
any  other  Illegal  purpose.  However,  as 
the  committee  pointed  out.  to  accept 
these  contentions  either  strains  the 
credulity  of  reasonable  persons,  or  It 
necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Senator  willingly  participated 
In  a  scheme  to  defraud  a  foreign  citi- 
zen into  investing  funds  based  on  a 
false  belief  that  the  Senator  would  use 
his  position  to  help  the  venture  suc- 
ceed. In  either  event,  a  fundamental 
violation  of  ethical  standards  would 
have  occurred. 

Senator  Williams  has  also  focused 
on  the  alleged  over-zealous  actions  of 
FBI  agents.  FBI  informants,  and  other 
Justice  Department  employees.  I  first 
addressed  this  concern  in  a  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  February  20.  1980. 
shortly  after  the  Abscam  investigation 
became  public.  At  that  time.  I  ex- 
pressed sharp  disagreement  with  those 
who  were  attempting  "to  make  the 
FBI  and  the  Justice  Department  the 
villains  In  this  scenario."  and  further 
stated  that  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  were  right  In  vigor- 
ously pursuing  the  Investigation  wher- 
ever the  evidence  led.  even  if  it  led  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

Senator  Williams  and  the  other 
congressional  Members  caught  In 
Abscam  have  had  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  before  trial  courts  the 
issues  of  due  process  violations,  en- 
trapment, and  related  questions.  Al- 
though the  trial  judge  has  disagreed 
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with  the  Williams'  claims,  the  Senator 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  further 
pursue  these  questions  in  his  appeal. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  in  my  view, 
whether  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment acted  improperly  in  this  and 
other  Abscam  cases— and  there  may 
have  been  some  improprieties— is  only 
tangentially  relevant  to  the  central 
question  that  has  been  before  the 
Senate.  Senators  can  weigh  these  con- 
cerns about  the  propriety  of  Abscam 
as  a  factor  if  they  wish,  but  the  para- 
mount concern  was  whether  Senator 
Williams  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
public  trust  reposed  in  him. 

The  public  office  bestowed  on  each 
Member  of  Congress  is  a  high  honor,  a 
special  privilege,  and  a  precious  trust 
that  demands  a  high  standard  of  dili- 
gence and  the  utmost  integrity.  The 
Senate  as  an  institution  cannot  func- 
tion effectively  with  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  American  people 
unless  Senators  are  willing  to  respect 
and,  as  required  by  the  Constitution, 
enforce  these  necessarily  high  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  President,  after  very  carefully 
considering  the  relevant  evidence 
touching  on  this  matter,  it  is  my  view 
that  the  Ethics  Committee  conclusion 
is  warranted  and  that  expulsion  from 
the  Senate  would  have  been  an  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action.  In  this  Sen- 
ator's opinion,  this  case  would  have  re- 
quired a  much  more  severe  discipli- 
nary action  than  did  two  previous 
cases  before  the  Senate  in  which  I  par- 
ticipated. In  1967.  I  voted  against  cen- 
suring Senator  Thomas  Dodd  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  accused  of  convert- 
ing campaign  funds  to  personal  use.  As 
I  probed  the  evidence  in  that  case,  my 
judgment  was  that  there  was  insuffi- 
cient evidence  that  Senator  Dodd  in- 
tentionally deceived  or  defrauded  any 
of  those  who  had  given  money  to  help 
alleviate  his  difficult  financial  situa- 
tion. The  evidence  in  that  case  also 
showed  that  Senator  Dodd  contribut- 
ed more  of  his  own  funds  to  his  cam- 
paign than  he  later  received  back  in 
contributions,  so  that  there  was  no  net 
personal  gain  to  him. 

Similarly,  in  the  1979  Talmadge 
matter,  I  opposed  the  "denunciation" 
of  the  then  Senator  from  Georgia  be- 
cause the  Ethics  Conmiittee  had  not 
found  any  intentional  or  willful 
wrongdoing.  Rather,  the  committee 
based  its  disciplinary  recommendation 
on  a  finding  that  Senator  Talmadge 
carelessly  intermingled  campaign  con- 
tributions with  other  funds  and  negli- 
gently violated  other  recordkeeping 
and  reporting  requirements. 

In  the  present  case,  unfortunately, 
the  accused  Senator  appears  to  have 
knowingly  and  intentionally  engaged 
in  a  far  more  serious  pattern  of  illegal 
conduct  that  involved  the  use  of  his 
office,  position,  and  influence  to 
enrich  himself  and  his  friends.  Not 
only  are  the  improprieties  more  seri- 


ous in  the  Williams  case,  but  in  this  in- 
stance, the  Senator  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Federal  criminal  prosecution, 
has  been  found  guilty  of  multiple 
felony  counts,  and  has  been  given  a 
prLson  sentence. 

The  precedents  of  Senate  discipli- 
nary actions  make  clear  that  neither  a 
prosecutable  offense  nor  a  finding  of 
guilt  are  prerequisites  to  an  expulsion 
action.  Additionally,  precedent  and  a 
rational  consideration  of  the  matter 
supports  expulsion  as  an  appropriate 
Senate  response  in  cases  involving 
bribery  or  blatant  conflict  of  interest, 
such  as  the  jury  and  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee found  to  have  occurred  Jjere. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  neither 
a  pleasant  nor  an  easy  task,  consider- 
ing that  Senator  Williams  has  been 
my  colleague  and  friend  in  the  Senate 
for  23  years.  While  we  have  had  our 
philosophical  differences,  I  have 
known  him  to  be  an  able  Senator  who 
has  undoubtedly  made  numerous  con- 
tributions to  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
It  is  my  conclusion,  however,  that 
there  is  sufficient  basis  for  the  Ethics 
Committee  finding  that  he  has  en- 
gaged in  illegal  and  ethically  repug- 
nant conduct  that  tends  to  bring  the 
Senate  into  dishonor  and  disrepute. 

When  the  Senate  finds  serious  mis- 
conduct by  one  of  its  Members,  such 
as  has  occurred  in  this  case,  it  has  the 
power  and  responsibility  to  withdraw 
from  that  Member  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  this  body.  It  is  my  carefully 
considered  judgment  that  the  facts  in 
this  case  would  have  warranted  with- 
drawal of  that  privilege  from  Senator 
Williams.  Thus,  I  was  prepared  to 
concur  in  the  recommendation  by  the 
Ethics  Committee  that  he  be  expelled 
from  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  so  vote 
had  it  been  necessary  for  that  ques- 
tion to  be  put  before  the  Senate. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  made 
the  correct  decision  to  resign  from  the 
Senate,  and  I  wish  him  well  in  his  per- 
sonal Ufe  in  the  future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  intention  yesterday  to  seek 
the  floor  following  the  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  I*RYOR).  However,  others 
wished  to  speak  directly  to  the  specif- 
ics of  this  statement  and  I  judged  it 
best  not  to  Interrupt,  even  though  I 
had  hoped,  in  effect,  to  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

I  do  so  now,  briefly. 

I  should  have  voted  for  expulsion, 
and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  by  the 
Committee  on  Ethics. 

However,  I  wish  to  record  my  judg- 
ment that  that  is  the  lesser  of  the  two 
matters  before  us:  the  most  easily  dis- 
posed of,  a  matter  of  equal  salience 


among  the  public  as  within  the 
Senate. 

The  great  harm  that  has  come  to 
Senator  Williams,  howsoever  without 
precedent,  is  nonetheless  harm  to  an 
individual. 

Senator  Pryor.  preceded  by  Senator 
Cranston,  Senator  Leahy,  and  others 
have  raised  the  issue  of  the  far  greater 
injury  which  may  have  been  done  to 
the  Senate  by  the  conduct  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  concerns  the 
fate  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  an  in- 
stitution, of  a  constitution. 

In  his  opening  statement,  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  for  Hawaii.  Mr. 
iNOUYE.  took  note  that  there  was  an 
attempt— to  be  sure  an  abortive  at- 
tempt, and  an  attempt  withal— by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  involve  me 
and  Senator  Javits  in  this  "sleazy"  en- 
terprise, a£  it  has  been  called  by  more 
than  one  Senator  in  the  course  of  this 
debate. 

Specifically,  on  September  10.  1979. 
Melvin  Weinberg  told  a  convicted 
swindler,  one  William  Rosenberg: 

Javits  we  would  definitely  like  and  wed 
like  Moynihan. 

Rosenberg  was  lying  when  he  said 
he  had  been  in  touch  with  us.  He  later 
confessed  to  all  this,  and  also  pleaded 
guilty  to  conspiracy  to  bribe  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  attempting  to  scam  the  scammers. 
He  explained  to  Weinberg  that  Sena- 
tor Javits  had  only  a  short  time  re- 
maining In  his  term.  Weinberg  re- 
sponded: 

Well,  we'll  buy  him  for  2  years  then. 

The  video  tape  of  this  exchange  was 
shown  at  the  trial  of  Representative 
Kelly,  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  December  12,  1980.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  was  done  at  the  behest  of 
the  defense  attorneys,  who  having 
been  informed  by  the  Government 
that  Rosenberg  had  confessed  that  he 
was  lying,  sought  to  show  that  some  of 
these  matters  had  been  conducted 
with  a  high  irresponsibility.  As  I  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  early  in  this 
debate,  Mr.  Rosenberg  had  also  repre- 
sented himself  as  being  able  to  reach 
retired  Senator  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma, 
then  nearly  17  years  dead. 

Reporters  at  the  Kelly  trial  prompt- 
ly went  to  their  telephones  to  call  my 
office.  Immediately  on  hearing  of  the 
Weinberg-Rosenbei  g  excliange,  I 
called  Judge  Webster,  Director  of  the 
FBI,  to  ask  what  on  Earth  was  going 
on.  Someone  I  had  never  heard  of. 
much  less  ever  met,  had  been  told  by 
Weinberg  to  offer  me  $50,000  and  Sen- 
ator Javits  $25,000  for  some  unknown 
purpose.  Judge  Webster's  first  words 
to  me  in  reply  were:  "Were  you  com- 
plimented?" 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  there  can  be 
no  condoning  such  levity  in  a  matter 
so  grave.  I  made  this  clear  to  Judge 
Webster.  I  asked— I  insisted— that  he 
come  to  see  me  in  my  Senate  office, 
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and  bring  with  him  Philip  B.  Hey- 
mann,  then  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division. 

This  meeting  took  place  1  week 
later,  on  December  19.  At  the  time  I 
stated  to  Judge  Webster  and  Professor 
Heymann  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
they  had  embarked  on  an  enterprise 
of  the  gravest  constitutional  import, 
that  they  had  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  the  American  Government 
police  behavior  which  the  world  asso- 
ciates with  corruption,  tyranny,  dicta- 
torship, and  worse.  I  stated  that  I  un- 
derstood that  they  had  behaved  from 
the  best  of  motives,  but  I  added  that  I 
did  not  sense  from  their  responses  to 
my  questions  that  they  had  any  sense 
of  the  constitutional  regions  they  had 
invaded.  What.  I  repeatedly  asked,  did 
they  think  Madison  would  have 
thought  of  their  behavior? 

Subsequently,  on  January  5,  and 
again  on  January  19,  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Heymann  setting  forth  my  concerns. 
Copies  of  my  letters  were  sent  to  Sena- 
tors Wallop  and  Heflin.  and  also  to 
Mr.  Civiletti  and  Judge  Webster.  As  I 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  I 
received  from  Charles  B.  Renfrew, 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  on  January 
27, 1981,  a  letter  stating  that  all  of  Mr. 
Rosenberg's  allegations  about  having 
been  in  touch  with  Senator  Javits  and 
I  were  lies,  and  that  he  had  so  con- 
fessed. Judge  Renfrew  regretted  "any 
inconvenience  Mr.  Rosenberg's  re- 
marks may  have  caused. Howev- 
er, much  as  I  respect  them  as  individ- 
uals, none  of  the  persons  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  whom  I 
spoke  or  corresponded,  appeared  to  me 
to  have  any  real  understanding  of  the 
matters  I  was  trying  to  raise.  So  far  as 
memory  serves,  I  never  even  received  a 
reply  to  my  letters  to  Professor  Hey- 
mann. It  may  be  that  letters  came  and 
got  lost  in  my  office  maze;  this  does 
happen.  But  not  often. 

The  more  then,  Mr.  President,  do  I 
wish  to  declare  my  intense  support  for 
the  inquiry  which  is  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Stevens  and  Senator  Cranston. 

If  we  do  not  protect  the  Senate  from 
abuse  of  power  by  the  executive 
branch,  we  cannot  protect  the  citizen- 
ry from  the  same  abuse.  No  greater  re- 
sponsibility confronts  us. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
what  time  is  necessary  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  matter  of  Sen- 
ator Harrison  Williams  draws  to  a 
close.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  step 
back  for  a  moment  and  see  what  has 
been  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
ordeal  that  each  Senator  and  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
gone  through  over  the  past  10  days. 

Many  Senators— indeed,  perhaps 
most  Senators— strongly  believed  at 
the  outset,  and  may  continue  to  be- 
lieve, that  Senator  Williams  should. 


in  the  words  of  our  colleague  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  have  "had 
the  good  grace  and  good  judgment  to 
withdraw  from  this  body.  •  •  •••  i  can 
understand  that  viewpoint  and  the 
desire  of  all  Senators  to  have  avoided 
this  most  unpleasant  task  of  having  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  a  fellow  Member  so 
many  of  us  have  knovmn  well  and 
worked  with  closely  over  so  many 
years. 

Senator  Williams'  persistence  has 
forced  this  body  to  confront  this 
matter  head  on.  We  have  had  to  deal 
with  the  conduct  of  Senator  Williams 
and  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
branch.  Senator  Williams  has  had  his 
fair  chance  to  try  to  convince  us  that 
he  was  free  from  wrongdoing  and  had 
not  dishonored  his  office. 

He  was  entitled  to  his  day— his 
days— in  the  Senate  to  seek  vindica- 
tion, and  he  has  had  that  opportunity. 

But  something  else,  of  the  greatest 
importance,  has  been  accomplished 
due  to  Senator  Williams'  insistence 
on  pursuing  this  matter  as  he  has. 

And  that  is  that  the  Senate  has 
come  face  to  face  with  the  enormity  of 
misconduct  and  impropriety  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  FBI  in 
the  entire  Abscam  operation. 

Had  this  matter  not  been  brought  to 
the  floor  and  pursued  with  vigor  and 
steadfastness  by  Senator  Wiixiams 
and  Senator  Inouye,  the  scope  of  exec- 
utive brauich  misconduct  might  never 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people. 

That  clearly  has  happened  now,  and 
last  night's  revelations  regarding  the 
outrageous  targeting  of  Senator  Larry 
Pressler  in  Abscam  have  placed  the 
capstone  on  the  horror  story  of  perva- 
sive Government  misconduct  through- 
out all  phases  of  this  dangerous  and 
unguided  undercover  operation. 

It  is  now  incumbent  on  the  Senate  to 
proceed  with  a  full  Senate  investiga- 
tion as  is  provided  for  by  the  resolu- 
tion I  and  others  will  introduce  short- 
ly. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  such  a  resolution  swiftly  and 
that  Senator  Williams'  lonely  fight 
against  overwhelming  odds,  over  these 
6  days,  will  have  been  the  reason  a  full 
investigation  will  be  undertaken,  as  I 
am  confident  it  will  be  undertaken. 

Thus,  after  disposition  of  the  Wil- 
liams matter,  there  will  remain  before 
the  Senate  another  task.  That  matter 
is  the  question  of  executive  branch 
misconduct  in  connection  with  the 
Abscam  operation. 

In  my  statement  Tuesday  and  my 
statement  last  week,  I  detailed  events 
which  demonstrate  that  Abscam  was 
an  undercover  operation  totally  out  of 
control  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
do  not  think  our  constitutional  democ- 
racy can  tolerate  an  out-of-control  un- 
dercover operation. 


I  say  that  not  only  because  of  the 
separation  of  powers  concerns  which 
many' of  us  share  but  because  of  the 
impact  of  lawless  Government  action 
on  the  average  citizen  against  whom  it 
might  be  directed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
stress  that  undercover  operations  are 
necessary  for  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. Undercover  operations  can  be, 
and  normally  are,  carried  out  success- 
fully with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  innocent  as  well  as  for  the  guilty. 
And  there  is  nothing  about  an  under- 
cover operation  that  necessarily  leads 
to  the  use  of  wrongful  means  to 
achieve  desirable  ends. 

The  resolution  we  are  proposing  is 
not  an  attack  on  undercover  oper- 
ations. 

The  resolution  we  are  proposing  is 
not  an  attack  on  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  resolution  we  are  proposing  is 
not  an  attack  upon  the  FBI. 

As  I  said  Tuesday,  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  FBI  perform  a  cru- 
cial and  generally  praiseworthy  role  in 
our  Government  and  in  the  lives  of 
our  people.  But  no  institution  is  per- 
fect, and  no  institution  avoids  error. 

The  resolution  we  are  proposing  pro- 
vides for  a  Senate  investigation  of 
what  went  wrong  in  Abscam  and  how 
it  went  wrong. 

If  there  were  ever  any  doubts  that 
Abscam  went  wrong  and  how  badly  it 
went  wrong,  they  were  removed  by 
yesterday's  revelation  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  that  the 
attempt  to  bribe  our  colleague  Senator 
Larry  Pressler  was  done  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  with  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  William  H. 
Webster,  and  that  it  was  done  without 
the  slightest  evidence  of— of  apparent 
concern  about  whether  there  was  any 
evidence  of— prior  conduct  by  Senator 
Pressler  that  would  even  suggest  a 
predisposition  on  his  part  to  engage  in 
criminal  activity. 

As  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  said  about  the  matter: 
"Shame,  shame,  shame." 

This  shocking  disclosure  alone  fully 
justifies  the  investigation  we  are  call- 
ing for. 

But,  as  all  Senators  know,  there  is 
much  more— much,  much  more— to 
justify  this  probe. 

My  questions  about  the  Govern- 
ment's performance  include: 

The  extent  to  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment itself  was  being  deluded— 
not  by  any  means  in  the  Williams  case 
only— by  Mel  Weinberg,  the  con  man 
who  was  masterminding  the  entire  un- 
dercover operations,  and  the  extent  to 
which  adverse  statements  by  others 
about  Senator  Williams  and  other 
Government  targets  may  have  been 
manufactured  by  Weinberg  and  relied 
on  by  the  Government. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  itself  compromised  by 
Weinberg. 

The  extent  to  which  there  were  gaps 
in  tape  transcriptions,  what  might  be 
found  when  the  gaps  are  filled  in.  if 
possible,  and  what  can  be  learned  of 
untaped  and  undocumented  conversa- 
tions. 

The  extent  to  which  allegations  of 
misconduct  were  and  were  not  fully  in- 
vestigated by  the  Justice  Department. 

The  extent  to  which  there  was  a  fail- 
ure of  supervision  over  Weinberg  with 
respect  to  his  taping  activities  and  his 
other  activities. 

The  extent  to  which  Weinberg  was 
led  to  believe  that  any  of  his  compen- 
sation depended  upon  convictions. 

The  extent  to  which  there  was  any 
effort  to  cover  up  improper  or  illegal 
Goverrunent  activities  in  connection 
with  Abscam. 

The  extent  to  which  other  Senators 
and  Members  of  Congress  were  targets 
of  Abscam  and,  if  so,  the  circum- 
stances and  the  criteria  under  which 
the  decisions  that  they  be  targeted 
were  made  and  on  whose  recommenda- 
tions and  with  whose  approval,  includ- 
ing instances  where  no  reasonable 
basis  existed  for  suspecting  prior  im- 
proper activity  by  the  target  of  such 
activities  or  predisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  target. 

The  extent  to  which  the  full  scope 
of  executive  branch  misconduct— from 
chief  Abscam  perpetrator  Mel  Wein- 
berg, the  field  FBI  agents  and  their 
supervisor  in  the  field,  through  the 
field  office  supervisor,  to  the  Justice 
Department's  strike  force  and  the  re- 
sponsible officials  at  Justice  Depart- 
ment headquarters— may  have  com- 
promised the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  Senator  Williams  and 
other  Abscam  defendants. 

The  extent  to  which  executive 
branch  misconduct  that  is  found  to 
have  occurred  was  approved  by  or 
known  to  the  top  officials  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  FBI. 

As  I  stressed  Tuesday,  when  the  per- 
vasive nature  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
executive  branch  throughout  this 
process  is  cited,  that  is  not  a  partisan 
concern.  The  Justice  Department's  ac- 
tions in  connection  with  the  undercov- 
er operation  and  indictment  all  oc- 
curred under  a  prior  administration,  as 
did  any  failure  to  investigate  ade- 
quately the  initial  allegations  of  im- 
propriety in  the  operation.  The  ac- 
tions with  regard  to  the  trials  them- 
selves occurred  only  very  early  on  in 
the  present  administration.  More 
recent  actions  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  leadership  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

In  addition,  to  concerns  that  any  of 
us  would  have  about  Government  mis- 
conduct directed  against  any  citizen, 
there  are  special  reasons  for  concern 
when  those  actions  are  directed  by  the 
executive  branch  against  another,  co- 


equal branch  of  Government.  The  pre- 
amble that  our  resolution  carries 
spells  out  the  concerns  that  Senator 
Stevens  and  I,  and  Senator  Inouye, 
and  Senator  Garn  who  have  joined  us 
as  original  cosponsors,  I  have  about 
this  aspect,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  investigation  and  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  of  the 
Senate  in  the  matter  of  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams. Jr.  have  revealed  substantial  allega- 
tions of  improprieties  in  connection  with  ac- 
tivities by  the  Executive  Brancn  of  Govern- 
ment that  were  allegedly  designed  to  create 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  including 
instances  where  no  reasonable  basis  existed 
for  suspecting  prior  improper  activity  by 
the  target  of  such  activities  or  predisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  target; 

Whereas  prosecutions  arising  out  of  the 
so-called  Abscam  undercover  operation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  also  re- 
vealed allegations  of  such  substantial  impro- 
prieties: 

Whereas  serious  allegations  have  also 
been  made  in  recent  years  about  improper 
use  of  Executive  Branch  investigative  and 
tax  resources  to  develop  information  relat- 
ing to  Members  of  Congress  and  that  could 
be  used  in  attempts  to  compromise  them; 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  establishes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  a  branch  of  Government 
coequal  with  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the 
doctrines  of  separation  of  powers  and 
checks  and  balances  that  Inhere  in  this  Con- 
stitutional structure  are  fundamental  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution; 

Whereas  Executive  Branch  action  in  con- 
nection with  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  Members  of  Congress  may  be  carried  on 
in  such  a  way  as  to  compromise  or  impair 
the  Constitutionally-established  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Congress  itself: 

Whereas,  if  substantiated,  the  allegations 
of  improprieties  in  connection  with  Execu- 
tive Branch  action  arising  out  of  the 
Abscam  undercover  operation  and  other  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  activities  to  develop  infor- 
mation which  might  be  used  in  attempts  to 
compromise  Members  of  Congress  may  dis- 
close a  substantial  danger  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  separation  of  poMtjers  and 
checks  and  balances  inherent  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  unchecked  abuse  of  Executive 
Branch  investigative  and  prosecutorial 
power  with  respect  to  another  Branch  of 
the  Government  may  permit  an  escalation 
of  such  abuses  that  could  lead  to  despotic 
action  by  the  Executive  Branch  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  a  thorough  and  independent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such  Execu- 
tive Branch  power,  to  determine  whether  a 
danger  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
another  Branch  of  the  Government  exists 
or  has  existed  as  a  result  of  such  exercise, 
and  whether,  and  if  so  what,  protections 
should  be  established  against  such  Execu- 
tive Branch  abuse  of  power. 

Whereas  unchecked  abuse  of  Executive 
Branch  investigative  and  prosecutorial 
power  with  respect  to  another  Branch  of 
the  Government  may  permit  an  escalation 
of  such  abuses  that  could  lead  to  despotic 
action  by  the  Executive  Branch  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  and 


Whereas  a  thorough  and  independent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such  Execu- 
tive Branch  power,  to  determine  whether  a 
danger  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
another  Branch  of  the  Government  exists 
or  has  existed  as  a  result  of  such  exercise, 
and  whether,  and  if  so  what,  protections 
should  be  established  against  such  Execu- 
tive Branch  abuse  of  power. 

Specifically,  our  resolution  provides 
for  a  Senate  committee  investigation 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  activities  con- 
ducted by  it  in  cormection  with  the 
Abscam  undercover  operation  and 
with  any  other  operation  or  activities 
allegedly  designed  to  create  improper 
conduct  or  corrupt  practices  on  the 
part  of  members  of  another  branch  of 
Government  or  to  develop  information 
that  might  be  used  in  attempts  to 
compromise  those  members,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  abuses  of 
executive  power  have  occurred  that 
threaten  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution. 

The  resolution  directs  that  a  final 
report  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  not 
later  than  July  1,  1983. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  note  that  the 
crucial  point  here  is  to  have  a  thor- 
ough and  impartial  Senate  investiga- 
tion of  what  really  happened  in  con- 
nection with  Abscam  and  related  exec- 
utive branch  activities.  My  view  that 
there  clearly  were  serious  errors  and 
serious  wrongdoing  need  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  in  order  for  it  to 
adopt  the  resolution  calling  for  this  in- 
vestigation. 

The  resolution  we  propose  points  to 
the  allegations  of  seriously  improper 
activities,  and  I  think  it  is  undeniable 
that  these  allegations  are  extensive, 
credible,  and  very  substantial.  Some 
could  prove  to  be  unfounded,  however. 

We  owe  it  to  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution, we  owe  it  to  the  reputation  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FBI.  we  owe  it  to  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  and 
checks  and  balances,  and  finally,  we 
owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  find 
the  truth  and  to  bring  it  out. 

We  need  to  get  the  facts  and  to  take 
action  to  avoid  any  repetition  of  the 
abuses  of  executive  branch  power  that 
occurred  in  Abscam. 

We  owe  it  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
rights  and  freedoms  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  uncover  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  been  and  are  in  jeopardy. 

We  need  to  resolve  the  allegations 
and  remove  the  cloud  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. 

A  thorough,  impartial  investigation 
is,  I  am  convinced,  the  best  way,  the 
fairest  way,  to  do  that— for  all  parties 
concerned. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  our  resolution. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  We  have 
agreed  that  in  order  to  expedite  mat- 
ters, we  are  not  going  to  yield  at  this 
time.  The  floor  goes  back  to  Senator 

iNOUYE. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
assure  my  friend  from  New  Jersey 
that  Abscam  will  be  investigated,  and 
to  that  end  I  pledge  myself. 

Dear  friend,  I  bid  you  farewell  and 
God  speed,  and  to  you  and  Jeanette, 
God  bless  you. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  just  a  few  moments  to  explain 
the  reason  I  have  joined  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  in  sponsoring 
the  resolution.  It  calls  for  investiga- 
tion into  the  allegation  of  impropriety 
so  far  as  the  executive  branch  is  con- 
cerned in  the  Abscam  matters. 

As  a  former  U.S.  attorney,  I  was  fa- 
miliar with  what  I  thought  were  the 
controls  on  the  use  of  informers  and 
informants  and  the  use  of  sting-type 
operations.  As  we  went  through  the 
Williams  documents  and,  parentheti- 
cally, I  do  think  that  the  Williams  doc- 
uments brought  these  to  the  fore- 
front, it  became  apparent  that  the 
controls  had  gone  awry. 

Senator  Pressler  asked  me  if  I 
would  look  at  the  file  the  FBI  had 
given  to  him  on  the  Abscam  operation. 
This  was  some  time  ago. 

I  might  say  that  I  urged  him  not  to 
address  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  pending  resolution  matter,  be- 
cause I  have  separated  the  resolution 
before  us  from  the  future  investiga- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  on  such 
operations.  I  emphasize  it  is  not  just 
the  FBI.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
whole  mechanism  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  including  the  U.S.  attorney, 
is  involved. 

However.  I  asked  Senator  Pressler 
not  to  address  the  Senate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  matter  so  that 
we  might  save  the  examination  of  the 
Pressler  matter  to  highlight  the  prob- 
lem highlighted  in  our  resolution  to  be 
considered  at  a  later  time. 

Since  the  issue  was  raised  last  night, 
I  again  want  to  point  out  that  those  of 
us  who  looked  through  the  records  the 
F^I  delivered,  discovered  a  total  ab- 
sence of  any  control  or  monitoring 
mechanisms  to  determine  whether 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a 
crime  would  be  committed. 

Mr.  President,  one  does  not  send  an 
undercover  agent  into  a  coffee  after 
church  to  see  whether  he  can  sell 
heroin.  This  instance  demonstrates, 
above  everything  else,  the  necessity 
for  control  mechanisms  on  the  use  of 
the  very  unfortunate  type  of  people 
we  have  to  use  in  connection  with 
criminal  investigations. 


I  became  convinced,  and  I  joined  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
on  that  basis,  that  something  had  to 
be  done,  not  just  for  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress;  I  think  it  will  be  miscon- 
ceived if  the  public  thinks  that,  having 
had  the  unfortunate  task  of  listening 
to  this  evidence  about  Senator  Wil- 
liams, we  have  decided  we  want  to  in- 
vestigate the  Justice  Department. 

The  whole  reason  is  that  the  control 
mechanisms  are  there  for  everyone.  If 
they  fail  in  connection  with  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  who  has  the  power  of 
his  office,  the  protection  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  advantage  of  being  in 
a  separate  branch  of  Government 
from  the  executive  branch,  then  what 
is  hapi>ening  to  the  individual  citizen? 

My  motivation  came  from  these  con- 
cerns. I  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
keep  that  in  mind.  It  is  not  just  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  body.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  all  citizens. 

Having  been  the  first  person  to  com- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
my  good  friend,  Pete  Williams— I  re- 
member the  day  I  received  word  of  the 
Abscam  operation;  it  was  here  in  the 
well,  when  our  present  majority  leader 
was  not  present— having  been  close  to 
him  and  to  Jeanette,  I  can  only  state 
my  sorrow  at  what  is  going  to  happen 
now.  But  I  do  think  that  the  Senate 
and  Senator  Williams  have  lived  up 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Senate  and 
that  we  are  witnessing  history  today. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  served  with 
Pete  Williams  only  5  years  but  rather 
intimately.  I  think  that  nobody  feels 
more  deeply  about  this  issue  than  I  do. 
At  the  outset,  I  commend  both  Sena- 
tors Wallop  and  Heflin  for  their  ca- 
pable and  fair  handling  of  this  matter, 
this  long  ordeal  that  many  of  the  rest 
of  us  did  not  have  to  go  through  from 
their  perspective.  This  has  been  a 
wrenching  experience. 

I  compliment  Senator  Inouye  for 
the  tremendous  dignity  he  has 
brought  to  this  body's  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

I  have,  of  course,  personal  feelings 
for  Senator  Williams  and  his  wife. 
Jeanette. 

As  we  all  know,  there  have  been  two 
major  parts  to  this  issue. 

As  to  whether  Senator  Williams  has 
violated  the  rules  of  ethics  of  the 
Senate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify 
expulsion,  the  only  thing  I  want  to  say 
is  that  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  That  is 
the  way  I  feel  after  considering  care- 
fully all  the  evidence.  In  my  mind,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  not  met  the  standards  of 
ethical  conduct  and  that  he  should  be 
expelled. 


The  second  question  is  perhaps 
equaliy  important,  and  maybe  more 
important,  when  you  consider  the 
needs  of  a  great  society  like  ours— that 
is,  with  regard  to  the  criminal  case, 
was  the  Government  conduct  so  outra- 
geous as  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  due  process  requirement  of  this 
country's  Constitution.  This  is  a  legal 
question  entirely  separate  from  the 
ethical  question  I  just  discussed. 

I  have  read  every  aspect  of  this 
matter.  I  have  looked  at  it  as  carefully 
as  I  can.  My  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is  "Yes,  he  should  be  expelled;" 
my  answer  to  the  second  question  is 
"Yes,  due  process  rights  have  been 
abridged." 

As  you  know,  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
about,  and  I  give  strong  support  to. 
the  Justice  Department,  the  FBI.  I 
think  Director  Webster  is  one  of  the 
great  men  of  this  country.  However, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
what  they  did  in  this  matter  and  the 
way  they  did  it  should  never  happen 
again  to  any  other  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Whenever,  as  enunciated  in  the  Sor- 
rells  case,  the  Government  partici- 
pates in  "creative  activity"  or  "repeat- 
ed and  persistent  solicitations"— and 
there  was  a  lot  of  "creative  activity"  in 
this  case,  not  to  mention  "repeated 
and  persistent  solicitations"  of  an  ille- 
gal nature— especially  where  there  was 
no  initial  predisposition  to  conunit 
crime  and,  throughout  most  of  the  ac- 
tivities, no  predisposition  to  commit 
crime  at  all  was  demonstrated  by  this 
evidence  but  a  constant  leading  by 
Government  agents— then  the  pros- 
pect of  a  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  arises. 

Much  as  all  of  us  are  grieved  today, 
9S  important  as  Senator  Williams  is 
as  a  friend,  as  a  human  being,  in  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  he 
represents  every  person  in  America. 
This  is  a  landmark  case.  Senator  Wil- 
liams can  help  assure  due  process  for 
every  American  by  taking  his  case  to 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  I. 
for  one,  hope  that  great  circuit,  which 
has  long  been  known  as  the  greatest 
circuit  in  this  country,  will  carefully 
weigh  these  facts  and  not  let  emotions 
or  publicity  or  editorials  or  anything 
else  interfere  or  inhibit  its  reading  of 
those  facts  as  they  affect  due  process 
rights. 

I  think,  and  I  certainly  hope,  that 
they  reverse  the  case  on  that  basis,  be- 
cause the  due  process  implications  of 
this  case  are  more  important  than 
Senator  Williams,  you,  or  I,  or  any- 
body else  in  this  room  today. 

This  concept  is  vital  to  our  individ- 
ual freedoms  and  rights. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  several 
days,  we  have  attended  to  the  weighty 
duty  of  judging  one  of  our  colleagues. 
For  me  personally,  this  responsibility 
has  been  arduous.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
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recognize  that  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.  has  involved  himself  in 
activities  that,  judged  by  the  loftier 
standard  of  ethical  conduct  required 
of  those  who  represent  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  this  body,  war- 
rant discipline  designed  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Senate.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  appalled  at  the  out- 
rageous tactics  employed  by  the  FBI 
in  pursuit  of  a  conviction  at  all  costs 
even  if  those  costs  were  counted  in 
terms  of  constitutional  rights  deprived 
and  pressure  exerted  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  separation  of  powers. 

Throughout  this  debate,  therefore.  I 
have  listened  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  assure  the  American  people  that 
the  Senate  requires  the  conduct  of  its 
Members  to  remain  beyond  reproach 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  send  a 
clear  message  to  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  Federal  courts  that 
the  Senate  requires  their  conduct  to 
remain  clearly  within  bounds  of  con- 
stitutional propriety.  To  honor  these 
two  important  principles,  I  feel  the  ob- 
ligation to  vote  to  expel  Senator  Wil- 
liams. Regardless  of  my  decision  to 
expel  on  the  question  of  ethical  con- 
duct, however,  1  feel  compelled  to 
arise  today  in  defense  of  the  inviolable 
principles  of  due  process  enshrined  in 
the  language  of  the  fifth  amendment 
to  our  Constitution.  The  law  enforce- 
ment officials  who  handled  this 
matter  have  given  little  regard  to  the 
guarantees  of  this  amendment  and  the 
courts  who  sanctioned  that  conduct 
have  failed  to  prove  worthy  of  the 
trust  placed  in  them  to  act  as  the 
guarantors  of  individual  rights.  There- 
fore, I  feel  compelled  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  demands  of 
due  process  were  met  by  the  officials 
who  led  the  Abscam  investigation.  A 
jury  has  convicted  Senator  Williams, 
but  that  verdict  is  suspect  and  likely 
to  be  overturned  on  appeal  if  the  tests 
for  due  process  have  not  been  satis- 
fied. 

We  understand  well  the  principle 
that  certain  positions  of  trust  require 
a  higher  and  unblemished  standard  of 
conduct.  Indeed  that  concept  is  the 
basis  for  the  resolution  under  consid- 
eration today.  In  essence,  the  Consti- 
tution imposes  the  same  lofty  stand- 
ard upon  those  who  enforce  and 
uphold  the  law.  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cials may  not  stoop  to  the  level  of  the 
criminal  in  order  to  apprehend  crimi- 
nals. The  revered  Justice  Louis  Bran- 
deis  gave  us  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  consequences  of  lawless  law  en- 
forcement in  his  writings: 

In  a  government  of  laws,  existence  of  the 
government  will  be  imperiled  if  it  fails  to 
observe  the  law  scrupulously.  Our  govern- 
ment is  the  potent,  the  omnipresent  teach- 
er. For  good  or  for  ill,  it  teaches  the  whole 
people  by  its  example.  Crime  is  contagious. 

If  the  Government  becomes  a  lawbreaker, 
it  breeds  contempt  for  law;  it  invites  anar- 


chy. To  declare  that  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  the  end  justifies  the 
means— to  declare  that  the  government  may 
commit  crimes  in  order  to  secure  the  cortvic- 
tion  of  a  private  citizen— would  bring  terri- 
ble retribution. 

Against  this  pernicious  doctrine  this  court 
should  resolutely  set  its  face.  Olmstead  v. 
U.S.  277  U.S.  438  (1928). 

I  would  only  amend  his  statement  by 
adding  that  this  body,  the  Senate, 
must  also  resolutely  set  its  face 
against  Government  misconduct  in  the 
pursuit  of  lawbreakers. 

The  wise  framers  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights  understood  this  principle. 
They  authored  language  recognizing 
that  law  enforcement  activitfes  can 
become  themselves  illegal  if  they  pose 
a  jeopardy  to  our  cherished  national 
values  of  liberty. 

The  First  Congress  added  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  our  foundational  document. 
Those  rights  clarify  that  law  enforce- 
ment is  illegal  if  it  compels  an  individ- 
ual to  "be  a  witness  against  himself"— 
fifth  amendment— or  if  it  involves  an 
•unreasonable  search  or  seizure"— 
fourth  amendment.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
further  grants  every  "person"  within 
its  purview  full  protection  against  any 
Government  conduct,  including  over- 
zealous  law  enforcement  techniques, 
that  deprives  "life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law"— fifth 
amendment. 

Due  process  is,  in  short,  a  term  with 
a  rich  constitutional  and  historical 
background.  It  clearly  includes  fair 
trials,  fair  hearings,  and  the  like.  In 
addition,  fundamental  fairness  ex- 
tends to  the  conduct  of  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation. Due  process  "inescapably 
imposes  an  exercise  of  judgment  upon 
the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings- 
resulting  in  a  conviction— in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  offend  those 
canons  of  decency  and  fairness  which 
express  the  notions  of  justice  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  even  toward 
those  charged  with  the  most  heinous 
offenses,"  Malinski  v.  New  York,  324 
U.S.  401,  at  416-417. 

The  historical  meaning  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  general  words  "due  process 
of  law"  is  best  derived  from  the  High- 
est Court  of  this  land  which  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  weighing 
these  legal  distinctions  to  protect  the 
individual  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  four  Supreme  Court 
cases  with  a  direct  bearing  on  the  case 
of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
are  Sorrells  v.  United  States,  287  U.S. 
435  (1932),  Sherman  v.  United  States, 
356  U.S.  369  (1958).  United  States  v. 
Russell,  411  U.S.  423  (1973),  and 
Hampton  v.  United  States,  425  U.S. 
484  (1976).  These  decisions  are  control- 
ling in  this  case.  As  the  Court  said  in 
the  Rxissell  case  (411  U.S.  at  433): 

We  decline  to  overrule  these  cases.  Sor- 
rells is  a  precedent  of  long  standing  that  has 
already  been  once  examined  in  Sherman 
and  implicitly  there  reaffirmed. 


In  other  words,  these  cases  are  inter- 
locked and  represent  related  state- 
ments on  the  reach  of  due  process 
when  overreaching  Government  con- 
duct appears  to  have  created  or  im- 
posed upon  the  defendant  a  willing- 
ness, not  otherwise  evident,  to  commit 
a  crime.  This  principle  is  most  suc- 
cinctly summarized  by  the  Court  in 
Sorrells: 

A  different  question  is  presented  when 
the  criminal  design  originates  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Government,  and  they  implant 
in  the  mind  of  an  innocent  person  the  dispo- 
sition to  commit  the  alleged  offense  and 
induce  its  commission  in  order  that  they 
may  prosecute 

The  continued  validity  of  this  legal 
test  is  further  evinced  by  its  verbatim 
reiteration  in  two  subsequent  Supreme 
Court  holdings,  Sherman,  356  U.S.  at 
372  and  Russell,  411  U.S.  434.  Thus, 
these  thrice  repeated  words  capture 
the  essence  of  the  law  applicable  to 
every  citizen  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  judicial  standard 
empowers  courts  to  reject  as  unconsti- 
tutional those  investigative  procedures 
that  so  intolerably  intrude  upon  the 
conduct  of  an  individual  as  to  exert 
undue  pressure  to  commit  crimes  that 
would  otherwise  never  occur.  The 
proper  role  of  Government  enforce- 
ment agents  is  to  detect  existing  or  po- 
tential criminality,  not  to  foster  crime 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  convic- 
tion. This  view  is  restated  as  a  test  of 
impermissible  conduct  in  other  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  condemning  Gov- 
ernment techniques  by  which,  "The 
criminal  design  originates  with  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  and  they 
implant  in  the  mind  of  an  innocent 
person  the  disposition  to  commit  the 
alleged  offense  and  induce  its  commis- 
sion in  order  that  they  may  pros- 
ecute," Sorrells  v.  United  States,  287 
U.S.  435,  at  442  (1932). 

Since  Sorrells  most  clearly  captures 
the  controlling  law  under  consider- 
ation today,  it  merits  more  discussion. 
In  the  Sorrells  case  the  defendant  was 
asked  three  times  by  a  prohibition 
agent,  who  posed  as  a  tourist,  if  he 
could  get  some  liquor  for  the  "tour- 
ist." The  defendant  refused  twice  but 
acceded  on  the  third  attempt.  He  was 
paid  $5  by  the  agent  and  later  arrested 
for  violating  the  National  Prohibition 
Act  and  subsequently  convicted  of  the 
offense.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  conviction  and  applied  its  own 
legal  test  as  follows: 

It  is  clear  that  the  evidence  was  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  finding  that  the  act  for  which 
the  defendant  was  prosecuted  was  instigated 
by  the  prohibition  agent,  that  it  was  the 
creature  of  his  purpose,  that  defendant  had 
no  previous  disposition  to  commit  it  but  was 
an  industrious,  law  abiding  citizen,  and  that 
the  agent  lured  defendant,  otherwise  inno- 
cent, to  its  commission  by  repeated  and  per- 
sistent solicitations.  Id.  at  441. 
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Chief  Justice  Hughes,  writing  for 
the  majority,  stated  furtner  that  "the 
predisposition  and  criminal  design  of 
the  defendant  are  relevant"  (287  U.S. 
at  448).  However  "the  controlling 
question,"  he  maintained,  is  "whether 
the  defendant  is  a  person  otherwise  in- 
nocent whom  the  Government  is  seek- 
ing to  punish  for  an  alleged  offense 
which  is  the  product  of  the  creative 
activity  of  its  own  officials."  Note 
those  words:  "creative  activity  of  its 
own  officials"  (287  U.S.  at  251). 

It  is  already  perhaps  becoming  evi- 
dent that  the  jury  verdict  in  the  Wil- 
liams case  is  not  likely  to  survive  a 
closer  scrutiny  under  the  constitution- 
al tests  enunciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Sorrells.  "Creative  activity" 
and  "repeated  and  persistent  solicita- 
tions," both  forbidden  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  seem  to  describe  precisely  the 
activities  of  the  FBI  in  the  Abscam 
affair.  Moreover,  no  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  show  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams had  any  predisposition  in  ad- 
vance of  those  creative  activities  to 
participate  in  any  form  of  wrongdoing. 
I  raise  these  points  because  this  may 
call  into  question  the  sufficiency  of 
due  process  rulings  m  this  case.  The 
verdict  against  Senator  Williams  may 
not  be  able  to  withstand  due  process 
challenges. 

With  this  as  our  introduction,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  examine  some  of  the 
other  cases  relevant  to  the  reliability 
of  the  jury  verdict  in  the  Williams 
case,  that  we  compare  that  case  law 
with  the  facts  before  this  body,  and  fi- 
nally, that  we  draw  an  independent 
conclusion  about  the  evidentiary 
weight  to  be  afforded  that  verdict. 

In  the  ca.«5e  of  Sherman  v.  United 
States,  356  U.S.  369,  (1958),  the  Su- 
preme Court  overruled  the  defend- 
ant's conviction  for  selling  narcotics. 
From  the  undisputed  testimony  of  the 
Government's  witness,  it  appeared 
that  a  Government  informant  had  met 
the  defendant  at  the  doctor's  office 
where  both  were  being  treated  to  cure 
narcotic  addictions.  The  Government 
informant  requested  the  defendant  to 
obtain  illicit  drugs  which  they  could 
share.  The  defendant  was  reluctant  to 
do  so.  but  the  informant  persisted.  At 
length  the  defendant  made  several 
small  purchases  of  narcotics  and  gave 
the  informant  half  of  the  purchased 
amount.  He  was  immediately  appre- 
hended and  charged  with  several  grave 
drug  offenses.  The  Court  clarified  that 
the  Government  could  not  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  its  informant's  actions 
even  though  he  was  not  receiving  com- 
pensation for  his  information.  The 
celebrated  Judge  Learned  Hand  issued 
the  first  major  opinion  in  the  Sher- 
man case.  United  States  v.  Sherman. 
200  F.  2d  880  (2d  Cir.  1952).  His  ruling, 
since  cited  with  approval  several  times 
by  the  second  circuit  (see  U.S.  v.  Vi- 
viano,  437  F.  2d  295,  298  (1971);  U.S.  v. 
Anglada,  542  F.  2d  296,  298  (1975);  U.S. 


v.  Swiderski,  539  F.  2d  854.  857  (1976)). 
established  in  clear  terms  the  primary 
element  to  be  considered  in  judging 
this  type  of  case: 

Was  the  accused  ready  and  willing  with- 
out persuasion  and  was  he  awaiting  any  pro- 
pitious opportunity  to  commit  the  offense. 
200  F.  2d  at  882. 

The  words  "without  persuasion  "  de- 
serve special  attention. 

Thus,  the  Sorrells  and  Sherman 
cases  present  two  basic  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  facts  before  us.  In  the 
first  place,  the  demands  of  due  process 
as  enunciated  in  these  cases  require 
some  showing  of  predisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  prior  to  the 
Government  involvement  that  justi- 
fies its  later  actions  to  ensnare  the  in- 
dividual in  the  process  of  crime  that 
would  have  been  committed  anyway  in 
the  absence  of  the  Government  par- 
ticipation. The  second  test  suggested 
by  these  pivotal  cases  is  best  articulat- 
ed by  the  Sherman  case: 

No  matter  what  the  defendant's  past 
record  and  present  inclinations  to  criminali- 
ty, of  the  depths  to  which  he  has  sunk  in 
the  estimation  of  society,  certain  police  con- 
duct to  ensnare  him  into  further  crime  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  by  an  advanced  society. 
356  U.S.  at  382-2. 

This  clarifies  that  at  some  point  the 
police  conduct  so  clearly  overreaches 
the  bounds  of  propriety  that  it  dis- 
qualifies any  attempts  to  acquire  a 
conviction,  regardless  of  evidence  of 
predisposition. 

In  other  words.  Government  behav- 
ior itself,  independent  of  the  defend- 
ant's predisposition,  must  accord  with 
our  longstanding  regard  for  principles 
of  law  and  justice. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Russell  case.  In 
that  case,  an  undercover  narcotics 
agent  offered  the  defendant  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
methamphetamine— speed.  The  ingre- 
dient was  difficult  to  obtain  but  was 
legally  available.  The  agent  observed 
the  manufacture  process  and  contrib- 
uted the  essential  ingredient  in  return 
for  a  share  of  the  illicit  drug.  The  de- 
fendant wi^  subsequently  arrested  and 
convicted.  The  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed the  conviction  only  because 
"law  enforcement  conduct  •  *  • 
stopped  far  short  of  violating  that 
fundamental  fairness,  shocking  to  the 
universal  sense  of  justice  mandated  by 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  "  Id.  at  432,  quoting  Kin- 
sella  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Singleton. 
361  U.S.  234,  at  246  (1960).  Justice 
Rehnquist  explained  that  the  agent's 
actions  neither  entitled  the  defendant 
to  the  entrapment  defense  nor  de- 
prived him  of  due  process  because  he 
was  clearly  predisposed  to  commit 
crimes.  The  defendant  was  engaged  in 
the  illegal  drug  manufacture  both 
before  and  after  the  agent's  involve- 
ment. Although  the  supplied  ingredi- 
ent was  scarce,  it  could  have  been  ob- 


tained legally   elsewhere,   and  subse- 
quently was. 

Although  the  facts  of  the  Russell 
case  did  not  present  a  violation  of  due 
process,  the  Supreme  Court  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires the  dismissal  of  any  case  where 
"the  conduct  of  law  enforcement 
agents  is  so  outrageous  that  due  proc- 
ess principles  would  absolutely  bar  the 
Government    from    invoking    judicial 

processes  to  obtain  a  conviction 

United  States  v.  Russell,  411  U.S.  423 
at  432. 

In  summary,  the  pivotal  Supreme 
Court  cases  in  this  field  of  constitu- 
tional law  suggest  two  basic  tenets  for 
validity  of  a  conviction.  The  first  fo- 
cuses on  the  intent  of  the  defendant; 
that  is.  was  he  disposed  to  commit  a 
crime  in  the  absence  of  the  Govern- 
ment enterprise.  The  second  focuses 
upon  the  Government  conduct  itself; 
that  is.  was  the  Government  conduct 
so  "outrageous"  as  to  warrant  rejec- 
tion of  any  action  against  the  defend- 
ant. This  test  examines  such  factors  as 
the  "creativity"  of  the  Government 
enterprise  and  'repeated  and  persist- 
ent solicitations." 

Drawing  upon  this  legal  outline  pro- 
vided by  these  court  decisions,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  now  consider  the  facts  of 
this  case  in  more  detail  to  determine 
the  likelihood  that  the  jury  verdict  in 
the  Williams  case  may  run  afoul  of 
higher  principles  of  law.  While  Sena- 
tor Williams  may  be  expelled  for  vio- 
lations of  the  Senate's  ethical  code, 
the  Senate's  expulsion  must  not  be 
construed  as  indicating  the  slightest 
degree  of  tolerance  for  due  process 
violations. 

The  facts  in  this  case  relative  to  pre- 
disposition to  commit  a  crime  in  the 
absence  of  Government  inducement 
overwhelmingly  rebut  the  notion  that 
Senator  Williams  fit  into  the  Russell 
situation  where  the  defendant  was  en- 
gaged in  crime  before  and  after  the 
Government's  meager  participation. 
Instead  all  available  evidence  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Senator  con- 
templated no  wrongdoing  in  advance 
of  the  government's  entry  into  this 
case,  but  was  trapped  like  Othello  in  a 
web  worthy  of  lago. 

The  undertaking  of  an  investigaiton 
of  Senator  Williams  and  his  friends 
was  based  on  the  offhand  remark  by 
Errichetti  that  Alex  Feinberg  was  Sen- 
ator Williams'  "bagman."  (Trial  tran- 
script, hereinafter  "T,"  1230.)  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  was  never  ques- 
tioned. FBI  files  contained  no  evidence 
to  support  it.  Indeed,  we  have  heard 
no  conclusive  evidence  in  these  Senate 
Chambers,  nor  was  any  conclusive  evi- 
dence presented  at  trial,  to  indicate 
that  Senator  Williams  was.  to  use 
Learned  Hand's  words,  "ready  and 
willing  without  persuasion"  to  engage 
in  a  scheme  of  corruption.  Undertak- 
ing an  elaborate  undercover  plot  on 
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the  flimsy  Intuition  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  that  they  might  be  able 
to  find  such  corruption  if  they  looked 
long  and  hard  enough  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  police  activity  deemed  improp- 
er by  Judge  Friendly  in  United  States 
V.  Archer,  486  P.  2d  670,  675  (2d  Cir. 
1973). 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  had  been 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  20 
years  when  his  name  was  mentioned 
by  Errichetti.  His  record  was  not  ques- 
tioned. The  prosecution  officer  in  the 
trial,  who  was  one  of  the  supervisors 
of  the  investigation,  admitted  that 
they  "had  no  reason  to  question  the 
integrity  of  Senator  Harrison  Wil- 
liams," (due  process  hearings,  here- 
inafter "DP"  413)  and  FBI  Special 
Agent  Good  acquiesced  in  the  state- 
ment that,  in  the  Williams  matter, 
they  "were  starting  with  a  clean 
slate."  DP  784.  The  court  itself  has 
stated  that  it  presumes  that  there  was 
no  basis  in  the  Senator's  past  history 
for  the  investigation.  DP  418.  Despite 
the  total  absence  of  any  reason  to  sus- 
pect Senator  Williams,  the  FBI  au- 
thorized Weinberg  to  pursue  a  lengthy 
investigation,  and  to  expand  it  into  il- 
legal activities. 

This  already  casts  considerable 
doubt  on  the  character  of  this  investi- 
gation. Indeed  the  investigation 
seemed  more  intent  upon  securing  a 
conviction  against  a  Senator  than 
upon  avoiding  any  prospect  of  tainting 
the  reputation  of  an  innocent  man. 
Perhaps  the  promise  by  Weinberg,  the 
chief  FBI  conman,  to  secure  "four 
cases"  (T  1227)  in  exchange  for  proba- 
tion from  an  earlier  conviction  does 
more  to  explain  the  motivations  for 
this  enterprise  than  does  any 
nonexistent  suggestion  that  Senator 
Williams  was  predisposed  to  commit 
crime. 

Errichetti's  offhand  remark  oc- 
curred in  the  midst  of  a  transaction 
between  Weinberg  and  Errichetti  in  an 
attempt  to  get  the  mythical  sheik  to 
invest  in  gambling  properties.  Later 
when  Senator  Williams  was  visiting 
with  Mayor  Errichetti,  the  mayor 
mentioned  that  he  was  aware  of  a 
group  of  individuals  with  plenty  of  in- 
vestment capital.  The  Senator  ex- 
pressed interest  in  securing  funding 
for  a  perfectly  legitimate  business. 

When  the  Government  learned  of 
the  possible  business  deal  and  that 
Senator  Williams  might  have  some 
interest  in  the  affair,  they  requested  a 
meeting  the  following  day.  We  must 
understand  that  at  this  point  the  Sen- 
ator was  only  referring  to  his  friends  a 
prospect  for  a  legitimate  investment 
arrangement.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, quickly  discarded  the  legitimate 
business  deal  and  began  laying  the 
groundwork  to  convert  it  into  a  crimi- 
nal plan.  The  Government's  first  un- 
dertaking in  the  meeting  with  Erri- 
chetti and  Peinberg,  to  whom  Senator 
Williams   had   relayed   the   message 


about  possible  funding,  was  to  learn  if 
the  Senator  had  an  interest  in  the  ven- 
ture. (Senate  Committee  Print,  Pt.  6. 
p.  2.) 

Rath^  than  pursuing  the  true 
nature  of  this  interest,  which  could 
have  been  perfectly  legitimate,  the 
Government  lured  Senator  Williams 
to  come  to  Florida  on  March  23,  1979, 
and  meet  the  sheik,  where  it  could 
continue  to  weave  this  vague  interest 
in  a  worthless  mine  into  its  own  crimi- 
nal plan.  Errichetti.  obviously  at  the 
suggestion  of  Weinberg,  told  Feinberg 
that  the  sheik— the  source  of  the 
money— would  be  on  his  yacht  in 
Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  in  the  near  future, 
and  was  going  to  give  a  party  in  Erri- 
chetti's honor.  Errichetti  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  nice  thing  if  Peinberg 
and  Senator  Williams  would  attend 
and  meet  the  person  who  could  pro- 
vide the  much  wanted  financing.  T 
3577. 

Williams  did  not  ask  to  go  to  Flori- 
da. The  trip  was  instigated  by  Govern- 
ment initiative.  Moreover,  as  far  as 
Williams  knew  at  this  point,  the 
mining  venture  was  perfectly  legiti- 
mate—it bore  no  relation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  also  knew  that  financing 
to  get  it  operational  was  badly  needed. 
While  he  may  have  been  unwise  and 
unwary  In  accepting  the  invitation,  he 
did  nothing  wrong  in  seeking  further 
information  for  his  friends. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  first 
suggestions  arose  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams would  be  involved  in  obtaining 
financing.  That  suggestion,  however, 
came  from  the  Government,  not  from 
the  Senator  or  even  from  his  friends. 

MW.  You're  not  gorma  be  connected  no 
way  with  It,  right? 

AF.  Not  up— not— no— 

HW.  Well,  only  because  they're  my— so 
close  to  Alex,  and,  and  Sandy. 

MW.  Alright,  is  there  any  way  that  uh,  be- 
tween us,  that  they  can  use  the  Senator's 
name,  uh  he  endorses  it? 

AP.  You  mean  on  the.  the  Piney  River 
thing? 

MW.  Yeah.  I'm  not  talking  about  endors- 
ing Pine— you  know,  just  that. 

HW.  Sure. 

MW.  Use  his  name. 

HW.  Sure. 

MW.  Huh? 

HW.  Yeah. 

AP.  Yeah.  You  can  say  that  he  has 
invest— he  has  faith- 

HW.  Yeah.  I  went  down  there  a  couple  of 
times. 

AF  [continuing].  That  he  has  faith  in— 

(Senate,  Committee  Print,  Pt.  6,  p. 
20.) 

The  Senator's  involvement  was, 
from  the  outset,  clearly  the  Govern- 
ment's idea,  not  the  Senator's.  More- 
over the  Senator's  assertion  that  he 
has  faith  in  the  enterprise  suggests  no 
impropriety. 

A  few  days  later,  April  3,  1979,  the 
Government  drastically  escalated  the 
stakes  in  this  venture.  Weinberg  spoke 
in  terms  of  $70  or  $80  million.  Still  the 
Senator  had  said  nothing  more  than 


that  he  had  faith  in  the  venture.  Nei- 
ther the  Senator  nor  his  friends  had 
even  mentioned  Government  contracts 
in  the  first  3  months  of  communica- 
tions between  the  Government  and 
businessmen. 

The  first  fatal  recommendation  that 
Government  contracts  should  play  a 
rcle  in  the  negotiations  came,  of 
course,  from  the  Government.  In 
other  words,  as  this  pattern  is  develop- 
ing, every  step  along  the  path  to  crimi- 
nal activity  originates  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  conversation  occurred 
on  April  23.  1979: 

MW.  Alright,  now  what  about  uh,  let  me 
ask  you  a  question.  There's  a  lot  of  govern- 
ment contracts  that,  ya  know,  on  the  chemi- 
cals. 

SW.  Right 

MW.  Now,  can  Williams  get  us  the  bids  on 
them? 

SW.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  The 
main  thing  ia  with  this  Cyanamid  thing.  .  . 

MW.  Yeah. 

SW.  They've  got  customers  they've  had 
for  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years. 

MW.  Right. 

SW.  And  if  established  business  and.  of 
course,  big  big  people  that  buy  are  paint 
manufacturers. 

MW.  Right. 

SW.  And  if  we  wanna  increase  our  busi- 
ness, we'll  have  to.  we'll  have  to  go  into  like 
Sherman-Williams  and  people  like  that  and 
try  to  get  their  business  away  from  some- 
body else. 

(Senate  Committee  Print.  Pt.  6.  p. 
375.) 

The  Government  approach  is  none 
too  subtle.  The  Government  wants  to 
link  the  deal  to  Government  contracts. 
As  this  passage  indicates,  Sandy  Wil- 
liams forthrightly  changed  the  conver- 
sation to  the  subject  of  legitimate 
business  competition.  Once  again,  we 
must  query,  why  did  not  this  response 
put  an  end  to  the  Investigation?  What 
was  the  Government  intent  upon  prov- 
ing? They  seemed  to  have  every  indi- 
cation over  a  period  of  several  months 
that  no  wrcmgdoing  was  contemplated 
by  Senator  Williams  or  his  friends. 
Dissatisfied  with  Sandy  Williams  re- 
sponse. Weinberg  telephoned  Peinberg 
with  the  same  suggestion.  And  again  a 
day  later  he  raises  the  subject  still 
again  with  Feinberg.  In  fact,  twice  in 
the  same  day  the  subject  is  pursued 
with  Feinberg.  Finally.  Feinberg 
agrees  to  check  on  the  chances  of  get- 
ting involved  with  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Still  it  was  solely  the  Government's 
idea  to  shift  the  purpose  of  this  fund- 
ing venture  away  from  a  private  con- 
tract into  the  Government  contracts 
arena.  Moreover  the  suggestions  have 
to  be  repeated  time  and  again  before 
they  are  reluctantly  accepted.  Neither 
Feinberg  or  Sandy  Williams  had  ever 
anticipated  that  Government  con- 
tracts would  play  any  role  in  their 
business. 

Later  in  that  same  conversation, 
Feinberg  mentions  that  the  Senator 


plans  not  to  put  any  stock  into  his  own 
name  and  disclose  the  interest.  Wein- 
berg's reply  is  informative: 

MW.  That's  in  the  mine  though.  But  on 
the  other  thing  there  he,  in  fact  you  say  we 
may  put  the  20  percent  in  his  name  even.  I 
don't  think  he  can  though. 

TD.  Well,  if  he  puts  .  .  . 

AF.  I  don't  know,  we  haven't  decided  yet. 
Were  gonna  both  examine  the  law  involv- 
ing his  side  investments  which  he  .  .  . 

MW.  I  don't  think  he  can. 

AF.  He  can  put  it  in  his  wife's  name  or 
someone  else. 

MW.  They  could  chase  that  too  fast. 

TD.  Yeah. 

MW.  Come  on.  your're  an  attorney,  you 
know  that. 

AF.  I  know  that. 

TD.  Any.  anything  that  he  puts  .  .  . 

AF.  I'm  not  sure  that  he's  forbidden  (IA). 

MW.  Sure  he  is  if  he's  going  to  get  us 
open  doors.  Come  on.  you  know  that's  a  con- 
flict of  Interest.  He'll  be  sitting  with  Nixon 
out  in  Clements  there. 

AF.  (Laughs) 

(Sen.  Comm.  Print,  Pt.  6.  p.  55.) 

Weinberg,  facing  the  spectre  of 
losing  his  case  if  the  Senator  discloses 
his  interests,  intimates  that  the  Sena- 
tor cannot  put  the  interest  in  his  own 
name. 

Later  on  the  same  day.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, Sandy  Williams,  and  George 
Katz  joined  Feinberg,  Weinberg  and 
De"Vito  in  the  Hotel  Pierre  dining 
room.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Sena- 
tor Williams  appears  in  the  picture 
since  the  meeting  on  the  yacht  in 
Florida  on  March  23.  Senator  Wil- 
liams confirmed  Peinberg's  earlier  ob- 
servations about  his  proposed  course 
of  action. 

HW.  I've  got  a— my  situation  in  this.  I've 
got  to  uh  I'm  under  a  law  that  make  me  dis- 
close an  interest  when  I  have  an  interest. 
But  up  until  now  there's  been  no  defined  in- 
terest. In  what?  An  idea  basically.  Because 
there's  no  corporate  stock. 

AF.  But  when  and  if  you  do 

(Sen.  Comm.  Print,  Pt.  6,  p.  57) 

Remember  that  the  Senator  knows 
nothing  of  any  talk  about  Government 
contracts.  He  is  treating  this  as  a  pri- 
vate business  deal  and  disclosing  it  in 
accordance  with  proper  procedures. 
Where,  I  ask  you.  Is  the  predisposition 
to  commit  crime?  The  investigation 
has  been  underway  for  months  and 
the  only  suggestions  of  wrongdoing 
have  come  from  the  Government. 

That  evening,  the  Government  takes 
the  next  step  in  its  scheme.  Weinberg 
increased  the  pressure  on  the  Senator 
to  get  involved  by  encouraging  the  is- 
suance of  stock  in  a  new  corporation 
in  which  the  Senator  would  have  a 
hidden  interest. 

MW.  You  got  to  give  me  a  name  to  put  the 
Senator's  shares  in. 

AF.  I'll  take  care  of  that. 

MW.  Yeah,  but  you  gotta  get  it  to  me, 
what  name  we're  gonna  put  it  in  because  I 
gotta  put  it  in  in  front  of  the  board. 

AF.  I  understand  that  before  you  go  back, 
I'll  have  it  all  worked  out. 

MW.  Alright.  So  you  gotU  think  of  a 
name.  Cause  you  can't  put  it  in  his  name. 
Forget  it. 


(Sen.  Comm.  Print,  Pt.  6,  pp.  59-60.) 
Note  once  again  that  this  is  all 
Weinberg's  scheme,  not  the  Senator's 
or  even  Peinberg's.  Left  to  their  owti 
devices,  we  can  only  assume  that  the 
Senator  and  his  friends  would  have 
pursued  the  legitimate  business  deal 
they  had  in  mind.  Without  regard  for 
their  own  intent,  however.  Weinberg 
forged  ahead  with  his  plot  to  involve 
Senator  Williams.  This  much  evi- 
dence would  already  discredit  the  jury 
finding  in  the  Williams  case  due  to  a 
lack  of  predisposition  to  engage  in  il- 
licit activities,  but  there  is  more  to 
follow. 

At  this  point,  Weinberg  resorted  to 
one  of  his  most  prevalent  tactics:  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Senator's  friendships 
to  pressure  him  into  Weinberg's 
chosen  course.  On  June  7,  1979.  Wein- 
berg secures  an  agreement  from  Pein- 
berg to  apply  pressure  on  the  Senator 
to  make  a  commitment  to  help  get 
Government  contracts.  The  following 
day,  Weinberg  urges  Errichetti  to 
"straighten  out"  Senator  Williams. 
(Sen.  Comm.  Print,  pp.  406,  408.)  On 
the  same  day,  George  Katz  is  also  em- 
ployed to  work  a  commitni*"nt  out  of 
the  Senator.  In  the  process  of  this 
conversation,  Weinberg  reveals  his 
real  reasons  for  the  Williams  investi- 
gation: 

GK:  He's  not  a  guy,  he's  not  a  doer,  you 
know,  quietly  behind  the  scenes,  you  know, 
he,  uh,  may  move  a  little  bit.  uh  (IA)  got  a 
lot  of  confidence  in  him  and  Sandy  gots  lots 
and  lots  of  confidence,  but  let  me  tell  you 
this  here  between  you  and  me.  he's  in  a 
very,  very  powerful  [>osition  here,  the  com- 
mittees that  he  heads,  you  understand? 

MW:  Yeah. 

GW:  But  he  doesn't  use  that  power  for 
any  advantages. 

MW:  Oh,  how  can  we  make  him  use  it? 

Peinberg.  Ex.  E.  June  10.  1979.  p.  — :  em- 
phasis supplied.  (Not  reproduced  in  Sen. 
Com.  Print. ) 

Weinberg  wants  to  make  the  Sena- 
tor abuse  his  office  whether  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  preformed  intent  to  engage 
in  corruption  or  not. 

Following  this  conversation,  Wein- 
berg has  several  other  discussions  with 
the  Senator's  friends.  These  talks  all 
have  the  same  theme:  The  friends 
must  convince  the  Senator  to  follow 
the  Government's  illicit  plan.  Pause  a 
moment  and  consider  this  scenario  to 
date.  The  protracted  efforts  required 
to  get  the  Senator  into  a  compromis- 
ing position  suggest  the  difficulty  of 
enticing  the  Senator  into  wrongdoing. 
If  he  were  inclined  to  commit  the 
crime  in  advance  of  the  Government 
involvement,  the  Government  under- 
cover workers  would  have  imdoubtedly 
needed  to  do  nothing  more  than  hint 
about  opportunities  to  secure  profits. 
This  was  not  the  case.  The  evidenca,^ 


personally  with  the  sheik.  (Senate 
Committee  Print.  Pt.  6  pp.  73-75).  In 
advance  of  that  coaching  incident. 
however,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  Weinberg  held  a  meeting  with  Er- 
richetti. Katz.  and  Feinberg  to  be  sure 
that  the  Senator's  friends  would  exert 
the  proper  kind  of  pressure  on  Senator 
Williams.  Each  step  of  this  plan  was 
carried  out  carefully  by  the  Govern- 
ment agents  who  are  supposed  to  ap- 
prehend criminals,  not  create  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  June  28,  1979, 
audio  tape.  On  this  tape,  we  hear  31 
propositions  instructing  Senator  Wil- 
liams to  blow  his  own  horn  and  tell 
how  influential  he  is.  Twenty-eight  of 
these  propositions  are  made  by  Mel 
Weinberg  and  7  by  Angelo  Errichetti. 
For  example: 

MW.  How  high  are  you  in  the  Senate. 
He's  interested  in  your. 

A£.  Wants  your  background. 

HW.  Um  hum. 

MW:  He's  interested  in  you.  how  high  are 
you  in  the  Senate,  you're  fifth  in  position. 

HW.  Um  hum. 

AE.  Chairman  of  Whatever. 

MW.  Who  you  know  in  the  Senate  can  do 
you  favors. 

HW.  Um  hum. 

MW.  Uh.  how  important  you  are. 

MW.  Without,  without  you  there  is  no 
deal.  You  are  the  deal.  You  put  this  togeth- 
er. You  worked  on  this  and  you  can  get.  you 
got  the  government  contracts.  Without  me 
there  is  no  government  contracts.  You  know 
the  names  to  mention.  (IA)  tell  him  (IA)  He 
aint'  gonna  say  a  word  to  you.  His  secretary, 
ah  his  secretary,  his  interpreter  is  gonna  be 
there  to  introduce  us. 

MW.  But  you  gotta  stress  upon  how  im- 
portant you  are.  You're  positioned  in  the 
Senate. 

AE.  Utilizing,  utilizing— 

MW.  The  influence— 

AE.  as  going— 

MW.  influence  that  you  have  to  use  to  get 
the  contracts. 

HW.  Um  hum. 

MW.  Alright?  That  you're  the  important 
man. 

HW.  Um  hum. 

MW:  That's  all  he's  interested  in. 

(Sen.  Comm.  Print.  Pt.  6.  p.  96.) 

Apparently  due  to  his  fears  that  the 
Senator  might  not  perform  according 
to  his  plan,  Weinberg  essentially  told 
the  Senator  exactly  what  he  expected 
him  to  say  to  the  sheik.  Weinberg  es- 
sentially tried  to  put  damaging  words 
in  the  Senator's  mouth  by  convincing 
him  that  this  was  all  insignificant 
"puff"  talk  and  that  the  Senator  must 
talk  because  the  sheik  is  ashamed  of 
his  English: 

MW:  Now  when  it  comes  to  your  shares, 
you  tell  him  you  own  18%.  You're  puttin' 
em  in  Alex  name.  Alex  is  gonna  endorse  the 
back  and  give  you  a  certificate  back. 

HW:  Um  hum. 

AE:  That's  a  true. 

MW:  When  you're  ready— when  you  leave 


tends  to  confirm  that  the  Senator  wa^  ^^e  Senate,  whatever  time  you  leave 
not  a  predisposed  criminal.  put  your  name,  you're  the  owner. 

The  next  step  was  the  suggestion  by       hW:  Um  hum. 
Tony    Amoroso,    appearing    as    Tony       mw:  O.K.? 
DeVito,  that  the  Senator  should  meet       HW:  O.K. 


you 
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MW:  And  that's  it.  it  goes  no  further,  its 
all  talk,  all  [e.d.].  That's  all  he  wants  to 
hear. 

HW:  Right. 

MW:  He's  not  gonna  open  his  mouth.  He 
speaks  bad  English  and  he's,  he's  ashamed 
of  how  he  speaks  believe  it  or  not. 

HW:  But  he  understands. 

MW;  Oh.  he  understands  perfectly.  He 
has  been  primed  and  double  primed.  It's  a 
walk-through.  You  should  be  out  of  there  in 
twenty  minutes. 

HW:  What  does  he  know  about  the  prop- 
erties? Does  he 

MW:  Don't— not  even  mention  it.  He's  not 
inter— he's  not— let  me  tell  you  he's  interest- 
ed in  you.  We're  getting  the  money  because 
of  you.  (Sen.  C.P.  6.  p.  97.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator only  introduces  three  topics  in 
this  entire  discussion.  Each  of  those 
are  questions:  'Is  the  metal  the  big 
thing?"  "What's  the  deal  with  Yassir 
going  to  be,  just  loans?"  Senator  Wil- 
liams is  clearly  the  least  informed 
party  in  all  of  these  meetings.  This 
lack  of  understanding  is  exploited  by 
the  Government  agents  as  they  coach 
him  in  appropriate  responses  without 
answering  his  questions. 

Immediately  after  this  coaching  ses- 
sion and  before  its  impact  had  subsid- 
ed, the  Senator  is  ushered  into  the 
meeting  with  the  sheik.  Senator  Wil- 
liams states  in  his  trial  that  Weinberg 
had  convinced  him: 

That  it  might  well  be  important  for  this 
man  from  the  Middle  East  to  exaggerate 
and  make  an  impression  of  importance.  T 
4305. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Williams  was 
influenced  by  Weinberg's  demands  in 
the  coaching  session  is  most  clearly  il- 
lustrated by  two  passages: 

I  went  part  way  on  this.  And  I  looked  at  it 
this  way.  And  from— a  man  from  another 
land,  meaning  a  person  who  has  an  office  as 
I  have.  I  would  have  imagined  it  would  be 
impressive  to  him  to  know  whom  I— who  I 
associate  with. 

I  went  into  the  next  meeting  upstairs  and 
did  tell  him  some  of  the  people  I  know,  who 
I  associate  with  in  the  government.  Quite 
frankly,  it's  not  bragging:  it's  just  a  fact  of 
life.  It  might  sound  that  way.  that  I  was 
boasting  of  my  associations.  T  4314. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  Senator's  meeting  with 
the  sheik  reveals  that  he  did  indeed 
follow  Weinberg's  instructions  to  im- 
press the  sheik  with  his  position.  Even 
in  this  session,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  Government 
did  not  relinquish  its  leadership.  Thir- 
teen of  the  twenty-two  topics  dis- 
cussed are  introduced  by  DeVito: 
"Your  strength,"  "Sheik  is  impressed,  " 
"You  move  things,"  'How  to  conceal  it 
best,"  "No  environmental  problems," 
"How  your  share  is  distributed,"  and 
so  forth.  Five  topics,  nearly  all  of  the 
"horn-blowing"  variety  are  introduced 
by  Errichetti.  Only  two  topics  are  ac- 
tually raised  by  the  Senator.  In  both 
of  these  instances,  the  Senator  tried  to 
recap  some  of  the  history  of  their  rela- 
tionship. 


In  short,  an  analysis  of  this  conver- 
sation suggests  that  the  agendas  of 
the  Government  agents  were  the  as- 
pects of  the  discussion  to  which  most 
time  was  devoted. 

A  linguistic  analysis  of  this  conversa- 
tion performed  by  Dr.  Roger  Shuy  of 
Georgetown  University  traces  exten- 
sively the  development  of  this  discus- 
sion, noting  that  DeVito  raises  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  seniority,  and  in- 
fluence. Errichetti  elaborates  on  the 
position  theme.  V7hen  DeVito  tries, 
however,  to  insinuate  that  his  influ- 
ence might  be  used  to  manipulate,  the 
Senator  cuts  it  off  with  a  terse  ""That's 
ail  I  want  to  tell  you  now.  "  In  conclu- 
sion. Dr.  Bhuy  states: 

From  this  tracing  of  suggestions  of  influ- 
ence by  DeVito  and  Errichetti,  it  is  possible 
to  see  how  otherwise  admirable  characteris- 
tics such  as  strength  and  position  are  first 
transformed  into  connections  and  influence 
(including  government  contracts)  and  later 
into  manipulation  and  control  (including  a 
hint  of  covert  behavior)  by  DeVito.  Linguis- 
tically this  is  important,  for  conversation  re- 
quires an  agreement  on  the  meanings  of 
words.  When  they  are  redefined  in  this  way. 
the  discourse  meaning  is  subject  to  ques- 
tion. 

In  short,  the  meeting  with  the  sheik 
was  carefully  orchestrated,  directed, 
and  carried  out  by  the  Government 
and  its  agents.  The  conversation 
which  is  described  as  the  "heart  of  the 
government's  case  "  T.  5199,  was  clear- 
ly the  product  of  coaching  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agents.  Even  at  that,  the  re- 
sults are  somewhat  ambiguous.  Al- 
though the  Senator  does  talk  about 
his  relationships  with  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  and  so  forth, 
he  never  unequivocally  states  that  he 
will  peddle  his  influence.  In  its  court 
brief  the  Government  relies  heavily  on 
the  following  exchange: 

TD:  Well,  then,  there— in  that  respect, 
then,  with  you  being  in  that  position  and 
the  contracts,  and,  uh.  the  like  would  not  be 
a  problem. 

HW:  No  problem.  No.  In  a  situation  where 
we  can  just  sit  around  and  describe,  they'll 
see,  it  will  come  to  pass.  Sen.  Comm.  Print 
Pt.  6.  pg.  112. 

In  the  first  place,  DeVito's  comment 
cannot  be  read  to  refer  to  Government 
contracts:  he  says  only  "contracts. " 
Moreover  the  Senator  appears  to  be 
talking  in  a  different  context.  This 
could  be  because  he  heard  DeVito  to 
say  "contacts.  "  The  "r"  sound,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Shuy,  is  among  the  hardest 
in  the  English  language  to  distinguish. 
If  the  Senator  heard  "contacts"  not 
"contracts,  "  this  could  explain  his  un- 
related discussion  about  the  ease  with 
which  he  can  "bring  to  pass"  conversa- 
tions with  top  national  leaders. 

The  other  exchange  upon  which  the 
Government  relies  heavily  proceeds  as 
follows: 

TD:  And  he  feels  that  with  you  behind 
this  thing,  with  the  people  you  know,  the  ah 
government  contracts,  available  you  know, 
this  whole— thing 

HW:  Right  through 
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is  tliat  you  can  move  all   these 


TD: 
things  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  note 
that  it  is  disputable  that  the  Senator 
said  "right  through"  at  all.  The 
camera  is  not  on  the  Senator  or  Erri- 
chetti at  that  point  and  both  have 
deep  voices.  Even  conceding  that  the 
Senator  uttered  those  two  words,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  is  still  ambiguous  at 
best.  Once  again,  he  could  have  under- 
stood "government  contracts"  as  Gov- 
ernment "contacts."  This  would  have 
been  a  natural  progression  from  DeVi- 
to's reference  to  the  "people  you 
know.  "  Even  beyond  that,  we  have  to 
note  that  the  Senator  utters  his  two 
words  before  DeVito  completes  his 
sentence.  At  the  moment  the  Senator 
utters  "right  through".  DeVito  has 
not  yet  produced  the  predicate  with 
the  meaning  of  "moving  contracts 
right  through.  "  The  verb  "move"  does 
not  appear  until  after  the  Senator 
speaks. 

What  else  could  he  have  meant,  you 
ask?  Perhaps  it  is  plausible  that  he 
was  speaking  of  the  people  he  knows 
and  Government  contacts,  from  the 
ones  he  knows  "right  through"  Gov- 
ernment contacts. 

In  any  event,  this  entire  event  was 
staged  by  the  Government.  In  that 
case,  we  should,  and  a  court  would  be 
required  to.  construe  any  ambiguities 
in  the  favor  of  the  Senator.  From  that 
vantage  point.  I  think  we  have  to 
wonder  if  the  "heart  of  the  Govern- 
ment's case"  really  convicts  Senator 
Williams  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
With  all  these  uncertainties  piled  on 
top  of  each  other,  I  must  seriously 
doubt  it. 

After  the  June  28  meeting  Peinberg 
took  all  the  steps  to  set  up  the  three 
corporations.  We  must  recall  that 
these  corporations  were  still,  however, 
empty  shells  with  no  assets.  Thus,  the 
shares  of  stock  were  worthless  until  fi- 
nancing was  really  obtained.  Weinberg 
insisted  that  the  Senator  be  given  his 
stock  in  person.  They  were  not  con- 
tent to  have  certificates  issued  in  the 
name  of  Peinberg  and  endorsed  in 
blank.  They  clearly  were  still  trying  to 
build  an  air-tight  case  and  must  have 
felt  that  they  were  far  from  that  ob- 
jective. They  insisted  upon  putting 
something  tangible  directly  into  the 
Senator's  hands.  This  resulted  in  the 
August  5,  1979,  airport  meeting.  This 
was  the  Government's  plan,  not  Sena- 
tor Williams'  plan.  In  fact,  I  must  ask 
again:  What  in  this  case  has  been 
planned  by  the  Senator?  We  have  seen 
nothing  that  indicates  the  Senator 
was  playing  an  active  part  in  carrying 
out  a  well-devised  criminal  scheme.  In- 
stead I  get  the  picture  of  a  man  har- 
ried by  the  impossible  schedule  of  a 
Senator  simply  allowing  himself  to  be 
swept  along  in  this  plot  by  Govern- 
ment planning  and  some  corrupt 
friends.  Ask  yourself  once  more— have 
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I  seen  any  evidence  of  predisposition? 
How  is  this  case  going  to  stand  up 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Sorrells- 
Sherman-Russell  predisposition  test? 
On  the  other  hand,  ask  yourself  if  you 
have  seen  evidence  of  "creative  activi- 
ty" and  other  forms  of  "outrageous" 
Government  conduct  which  might  sat- 
isfy the  alternative  test?  Any  Senator 
who  perceives  the  legal  problems  I 
foresee  for  the  jury  verdict  in  this  case 
must  surely  join  me  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
tinguish our  vote  based  on  ethics  from 
the  due  process  questions  which  are 
not  yet  finally  resolved  by  the  courts. 

At  this  juncture  in  the  development 
of  this  affair,  the  Government  devised 
a  further  plan  to  concoct  a  second 
group  of  Arabs  who  would  buy  the 
stock  at  a  large  profit.  This,  however, 
was  not  communicated  to  the  Senator 
until  after  his  stock  was  delivered  to 
him.  We  could  well  accept  his  account 
of  acceptance  of  that  worthless  stock 
as  simply  an  acceptance  of  worthless 
stock.  Any  value  that  the  stock  might 
have  acquired  was  manufactured  by 
the  Government  after  the  Senator  had 
accepted  it. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Hilton  Hotel  at  the  Kennedy  Airport 
on  September  11,  1979.  It  was  attend- 
ed by  nearly  all  the  players  in  this 
drama,  Peinberg,  Errichetti,  Sandy 
Williams.  Katz,  and  five  Government 
agents.  Senator  Williams  does  not 
enter  the  meeting  until  it  has  been  un- 
derway for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  In  the  18  topics  raised  before  the 
Senator's  arrival,  the  major  theme  is 
to  get  the  Senator's  approval  for  their 
plan.  They  all  seem  to  realize  the  diffi- 
culty at  this  late  date  in  the  scheme  of 
getting  the  Senator  to  consent  to  help 
acquire  Government  contracts.  This 
suggests  that  he  has  not  yet  made 
that  commitment  at  any  earlier  stage. 
Moreover  their  best  efforts  to  get  a 
clear-cut  commitment  in  this  11th 
hour  meeting  fall  short.  Once  again, 
the  Government  agents  led  the  meet- 
ing prior  to  the  Senator's  arrival  and 
tried  to  set  the  stage  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  Senator  no  graceful 
escape. 

At  the  outset  of  the  meeting  with 
the  Senator,  Errichetti  announces 
that  this  is  simply  an  unofficial  meet- 
ing; he  used  the  term  "hypothetical" 
three  times.  In  reality,  this  aspect  of 
the  meeting  seems  designed  simply  to 
get  the  Senator  to  relax  his  guard.  Al- 
though the  Senator  is  more  active  in 
this  conversation  than  all  the  rest— he 
introduces  23  topics,  15  of  the  topics 
he  introduces  are  in  questions.  Sena- 
tor Williams  is  still  the  least  informed 
member  of  the  group. 

This  meeting  is  too  long  to  cover 
word  for  word,  but  I  think  we  can  iso- 
late some  of  the  exchanges  in  this 
meeting  to  discover  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams is  still  unwilling  to  compromise 
himself.  Repeated  attempts  are  made 
by  various  parties  to  get  the  Senator 


to  agree  to  help  acquire  Government 
contracts  even  after  the  sale.  Wein- 
berg's agenda  is  clarified  by  his  intro- 
duction of  this  key  topic: 

"'.  .  .  the  new  owners  want  to  keep  you  on 
and  keep  ya.  give  ya  the  18  shares  ya  had  to 
hold." 

He  is  obviously  hinting  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  remain  with  the  new 
owners  of  the  firm.  The  Senator  ob- 
jects: 

There  are  lots  of  problems  .  .  .  with  what 
you"re  suggesting  for  me.  This  looks  as 
though  I'm  getting  into  an  employment  sit- 
uation and  I  can't  do  that. 

While  the  Senator  continues  to  ask 
questions  about  what  his  friends 
expect  him  to  do,  Weinberg  seeks  an- 
other opportunity  to  pressure  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  "OK."  He  states: 

The  whole  thing  depends  on  you  and  the 
government  getting  the  contracts  for  us 
cause  the  whole  thing  depends  on  it.  You're 
the  one  that's  gotta  give  the  ok  to  do  it. 

This  is  craftily  worded  to  insinuate 
that  the  Senator  will  be  the  one  who 
destroys  his  friend's  dreams  if  he  does 
not  acquiesce.  This  is  pressure  of  the 
worst  kind.  Nonetheless  the  Senator 
does  not  answer  and  room  service 
interrupts. 

Several  minutes  later,  Weinberg  re- 
lentlessly returns  to  his  agenda:  "If 
you  don't  feel  easy  with  it,  Pete,  let  us 
know."  By  this  time  the  men  are 
eating  and  the  topic  wanders  to  the 
food.  Once  again  the  Senator  ducks 
the  pressure  by  remaining  silent. 

The  next  time  the  Senator's  approv- 
al is  broached,  DeVito  is  trying  his 
hand  at  getting  a  commitment.  He 
asks  if  the  Senator  has  talked  to  any 
one  in  the  Government  about  tita- 
nium. The  Senator  affirms  that  he  has 
and  that  there  is  a  shortage  and  then 
he  changes  the  topic  to  a  discussion  of 
the  continuing  relationship  problem: 
"The  only  thing  is  the  big  ow^ners 
won't  be  us,  they'll  be  the  big  owners 
but  we'll  have  a  continuing  interest." 
Thus  the  Senator  diverts  his  perspec- 
tive, of  a  continuing  interest  that  he 
does  not  want  to  support  with  his  com- 
mitment to  help  with  contracts. 

Suddenly  Peinberg  interrupts  the 
discussion  and  proposes  a  motion: 
"Unofficially,  that  is  the  motion,  all 
those  in  favor."  At  this  point  the  tran- 
script reports  that  Sandy  Williams, 
the  Senator,  Errichetti,  and  Katz 
voted  aye.  Dr.  Shuy  contends,  to  the 
contrary,  that  his  trained  ear  does  not 
hear  Senator  Williams'  vote.  The 
group  clearly  did  not  think  it  had  re- 
ceived the  Senator's  approval  either 
because  Weinberg  feels  compelled  to 
reintroduce  the  topic. 

"We  are  not  going  any  further  until 
we  get  your  OK."  The  Senator's  terse 
response  is:  "right."  This  answer 
cannot  fairly  be  construed  as  agree- 
ment with  the  group's  proposal.  In 
fact,  all  the  Senator  has  said  is  that  he 
agrees  with  Weinberg's  proposition, 
namely  that  they  will  go  no  further 


without  the  Senator's  OK.  Despite  the 
relentless  pressure,  the  Senator  is  es- 
sentially affirming  that  he  will  not 
agree  to  something  that  endangers  his 
honor.  If  the  Senator  had  meant  to 
communicate  his  approval  for  the 
groups  plan,  he  would  have  said  in- 
stead "I  give  the  OK"  or  "alright,  you 
have  it."  His  response  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  Senator  does  not  give  his 
approval  at  that  time. 

This  exchange  is  very  revelatory.  Al- 
though Weinberg  tried  five  times,  and 
DeVito  once  to  get  Senator  Williams 
to  accede  to  the  plan  designed  to  bene- 
fit his  friends,  they  utterly  fail.  This 
not  only  completely  refutes  the  notion 
that  the  Senator  was  predisposed  to 
commit  crime,  it  suggests  that  he  was 
actively  avoiding  it  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  team  of  en- 
trapping agents. 

Once  again  we  should  remember 
that  the  Government  is  making  elabo- 
rate preparations  to  induce  the  Sena- 
tor to  make  commitments.  Moreover 
the  Senator  comes  into  these  meetings 
unsuspecting.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Senator  Williams 
agreed  to  the  sale.  I  think  we  can 
agree  that  some  ambiguity  remains. 
There  is  talk  of  how  the  profits  will  be 
treated  which  later  elicit  the  Senator's 
comments  about  paying  taxes.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  group  felt  a 
sale  was  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  confused  record  is  far  from  clear. 
One  aspect  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
eminently  clear:  Senator  Williams  did 
not  consent  to  arrange  Government 
contracts  at  this  meeting  for  those 
present  or  for  the  potential  buyers. 
Everything  from  his  concern  about  an 
"employment  situation"  to  his  fears 
about  a  "continuing  interest"  indicate 
that  he  very  deliberately  avoided  that 
commitment,  despite  the  enormous 
pressures  exerted  to  get  this  clear  ap- 
proval. 

Another  segment  of  this  meeting  is 
important  to  understand  the  inten- 
tions of  Senator  Williams: 

M.W.  That's  your  problem.  I'll  get  you 
money  that  you  have  no  taxes  on.  alright? 

G.K.  Well,  then  ya  cant  front  it.  then  ya 
can't  use  it. 

M.W.  Well,  sure  ya  can  ya  go  over  there— 
you  wanna  take  it  and  ship  It  to  another 
bank  in  the  islands  or  anyway  you  wanna  do 
it.  You  don't  need— 

G.K.  How  ya  gonna  bring  it  into  this 
country  so  that  you  can  Invest  it? 

A.F.  There's  another  way— 

A.E.  But  you  pay  taxes  on  it. 

G.K.  Let  me  ask  you  this. 

T.D.  Just  bring  it  in  and  pay  taxes  on  it. 

U.V.  Pay  taxes— 

A.F.  Whatever  you  take  In— If  you 
brought  it  all  in  at  once,  the  tax  would  kill 
ya. 

HW.  When  you  wanna  get  greedy  and 
make  more  money  with  the  money  you  got 
(lA). 

A.F.  That's  right. 

HW.  Yeah. 

A.F.  Pete— 

HW.  If  you  want  to  be  that  greedy. 
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A.F.  As  I  understand  it.  listen  to  me  a 
minute. 

H.W.  I  think  its  the  smart  way  for  a  guy 
like  me  to  go  by  the  way— 

O.K.  Yeah. 

M.W.  That's  the  only  way  to  go— 

H.W  For  me  to- 

M.W.  That's  the  only  way— 

H.W.  And  its  useful- 

A.F.  Yeah. 

H.W.  Yeah. 

M.W.  This  way.  any  any— 

H.W.  You  know  out  in  the  open.  I  mean 
ya— 

A.F.  Right. 

H.W.  Yeah— something  useful— 

A.E.  And.  and  what  he  said  its  up  to  each 
person  as  Individuals. 

O.K.  You  mean  the  smart  way  for  you  to 
have  it  over  here  is  what  you  said. 

(Sen.  Comm.  Print.  Pt.  6.  pp.  268-270.) 

But  Senator  Williams  responded  that  the 
thing  to  do  was: 

H.W.  Right,  pay  the  taxes. 

(Sen.  Comm.  Print.  Pt.  6  p.  270.) 

The  notable  point  is  that  Senator 
Williams  announced  his  intention  to 
pay  taxes  on  any  gain.  This  is  far  from 
the  criminal's  natural  instinct  to  hide 
the  fruits  of  his  crime.  The  Senator 
expressed  that  he  would  handle  this 
business  venture  "out  in  the  open."  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  wrongdoer  who 
would  want  to  announce,  particularly 
from  the  very  visible  pulpit  afforded 
any  senator,  that  he  hEid  earned  sever- 
al million  dollars  in  exchange  for  an 
agreement  to  acquire  Government 
contracts.  This  statement  completely 
contradicts  the  Government's  plan  to 
pervert  his  intentions.  Once  again,  I 
inquire:  Where  is  the  predisposition? 

This  flaw  in  their  case  apparently 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  team 
of  Government  agents  conspiring 
against  the  Senator.  Every  time  an  ele- 
ment of  their  case  was  weakened,  they 
took  great  pains  to  manufacture  some 
ploy  to  rehabilitate  their  suit.  The  sole 
intent  of  the  October  11,  1979,  meet- 
ing. The  Senator  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  "go  public  with  something  or 
other."  Senate  Committee  Print,  Pt.  6. 
p.  329.  The  agents  explain,  however, 
that  the  whole  deal  "probably  will  not 
go  through"  if  he  handles  it  that  way. 
Rather  than  give  direct  approval  to 
their,  note  I  say,  their  plans  to  hide 
his  interest,  the  Senator  merely  leaves 
it  up  to  them  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
As  you  might  expect,  the  Government 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  Senator  in 
the  worst  possible  light. 

A  corollary  effort  to  rehabilitate 
their  case  brought  about  an  embar- 
rassing problem  for  the  Government. 
Weinberg  delegated  Errichetti  to  get  a 
letter  from  Williams  stating  that  he 
would  secure  Government  contracts 
for  the  new  owners.  On  September  14. 
1979,  Errichetti  delivered  a  forged 
letter  and  boasted  about  his  ability  to 
accomplish  this  mission.  Senate  Com- 
mittee Print,  Part  6,  pages  434-7. 
DeVito  praised  Errichetti  saying  that 
he  had  "missed  his  calling  in  life. " 
Senate  Committee  Print,  Part  6,  pages 
440-1.  This  was  a  clear  forgery:  I  do 


not  question  the  Government's  rea- 
sons for  acquiring  it.  I  do  wonder, 
however,  why  the  Government  does 
not  rea^h  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
anyone  who  would  commit  forgery 
simply  to  advance  his  own  scurrilous 
reputation  might  have  set  up  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  outset. 

The  final  chapter  in  this  pathetic 
tale  is  the  fabled  "asylum  scenario." 
On  January  7.  1980.  Weinberg  called 
Feinberg  and  said  the  shiek  had  a 
small  favor  to  ask  the  Senator.  Noth- 
ing more  was  described.  The  Senator 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
favor  entailed  anything  unlawful.  In 
fact,  well  into  the  discussion  about  im- 
migration legislation,  the  Senator 
need  not  have  suspected  any  foul  play. 
On  the  contrary,  his  reaction  to  the 
sheik's  overtures  was  to  explain  the 
legislative  process,  the  need  for  a 
showing  of  good  cause,  and  the  role  of 
both  Houses  in  the  decision.  Moreover, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  other  Con- 
gressmen Indicted  in  Abscam,  the  sur- 
prised Senator  emphatically  refused 
the  bribe: 

R.P.  I,  I  will  for,  for  your  help,  er,  assist- 
ance and  assistance— I  would  like  to  give 
you.  er.  you  know,  some  money  for.  for  per- 
manent  

H.W.  No. 

R.P.  —residence 

H.W.  No,  no,  no.  This,  this  is  when  I  work 
in  that  area,  that  kind  of  activity,  it  is 
purely  a  public  not  er,  no. 

Id.  at  8-9.  (Sen.  Comm.  Print,  Pt.  6.  pp. 
355-56.) 

Four  times  he  repeats  his  impas- 
sioned denial.  This  is  a  remarkable  in- 
cident. We  have  learned  from  this 
review  of  the  evidence  that  Senator 
Harrisob  a.  Williams,  Jr.,  is  a  gentle- 
man, if  nothing  else.  Perhaps  some- 
times he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman. 
Rather  than  offend  other  friends  or 
Government  agents  who  might  seem 
to  be  making  illicit  offers,  the  Senator 
prefers  to  avoid  confrontation.  He 
skirts  the  issue  in  the  hope  tfiat  the 
assailant  will  get  the  message  that  the 
Senator  is  not  interested.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  he  is  not  afforded  the 
luxury  of  a  graceful  evasive  exit;  with- 
out warning,  he  is  confronted  with  the 
green  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  cash. 
No  other  Abscam  defendant  resists 
that  blatant  temptation.  Moreover,  he 
rejects  the  offer  forthrightly  at  the 
risk  of  offending  the  sheik  who  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  business  venture  his 
friends  are  relying  upon.  I  might  add 
that  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  the 
fictitious  sheik  himself  proffered  the 
bribe.  Ask  yourself:  Is  this  act  by  Sen- 
ator Williams  the  conduct  you  would 
expect  from  a  predisposed  criminal?  Is 
this  what  you  would  expect  from  an 
individual  concerned  about  garnering 
the  favor  of  the  sheik  in  order  to 
obtain  his  approval  for  an  illicit  invest- 
ment? Remember  that  all  this  is  hap- 
pening just  between  the  Senator  and 
the  sheik  in  a  room  the  Senator  pre- 
sumed to  be  occupied  only  by  a  for- 


eigner who  spoke  broken  English.  If 
ever  there  was  an  alluring  temptation, 
this  could  be  it.  Yet  the  Senator  re- 
flected great  honor  on  the  Senate  and 
dishonor  on  those  Government  offi- 
cials who  had  contrived  to  test  his  ve- 
racity by  rejecting  the  offer. 

This  meeting  as  you  know,  however, 
raises  other  fundamental  questions. 
This  is  the  only  meeting  personally 
monitored  by  the  future  prosecuting 
attorney,  Thomas  F^iccio.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  he  apparently  de- 
vised an  error-free  system  to  cast  the 
Senator  in  a  bad  light.  If  the  Senator 
agreed  to  arrange  for  permanent  resi- 
dency, the  sheik  was  to  offer  the  cash. 
If  the  Senator  refused,  then  all  talk  of 
cash  was  to  cease  and  instead  the 
sheik  would  link  the  overall  titanium 
deal  to  the  introduction  of  a  private 
bill. 

Within  seconds  of  the  Senator's  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  bribe  and  just  as 
the  Senator  was  offering  an  exonerat- 
ing explanation,  the  video  tape  was 
cut  off.  The  reason  the  tape  was  cut 
off  was  that  the  sheik  was  taking  a 
phone  call  from  an  agent  who  was 
monitoring  the  meeting  from  an  ad- 
joining room.  He  wanted  the  Senator 
to  be  more  specific  about  his  inten- 
tions on  the  immigration  bill.  Still  an- 
other call  came  later  when  the  sheik 
was  unsuccessful  in  eliciting  an  in- 
criminating comment  from  the  Sena- 
tor. Despite  these  repeated  attempts, 
the  Senator  continued  to  discuss  the 
legislative  process  in  a  legitimate 
manner  by  pointing  out  that  he  could 
not  personally  dictate  the  outcome  of 
the  legislation,  but  that  he  would  see 
that  the  sheik  got  consideration.  In 
the  context  of  the  surprise  bribe  offer, 
the  Senator's  comments  are  most  plau- 
sibly construed  as  only  a  commitment 
to  pursue  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess: 

You  can  leave  with  my  assurance  that  I 
will  do  these  things  that  will,  will  bring  you 
on  for  consideration  of  permanency.  Quite 
franltly  I  can't  issue  that  •  •  •  I  carmot  per- 
sonally. Er.  it,  it  is  a  law.  And  it  has  to  \x 
goes  through  the  whole  dignified  process  of 
passing  a  law.  I  can  give  you  my  pledge.  I 
will  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  that  to 
the  proper  decision.  (S.C.P.  6  P.  360.) 

To  fault  the  Senator  for  this  ex- 
change is  to  overlook  the  context  of 
this  discussion.  The  Senator  was  anx- 
ious to  leave  the  tainted  atmosphere 
and  realized  that  the  easiest  way  to 
make  a  quick  escape  was  to  offer  the 
sheik  some  hope  of  a  favorable  out- 
come. After  some  time,  he  accom- 
plished this  purpose  without  compro- 
mising his  honor.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
contend  that  the  Senator  somehow 
sullied  his  public  trust  by  making  an 
illicit  commitment  to  the  sheik.  If  the 
Senator  had  been  disposed  to  ex- 
change his  legislative  prowess  for 
some  kind  of  gain,  he  would  have 
taken  the  cash  he  was  offered  mo- 
ments    earlier.     Instead     he    simply 
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agreed  to  see  that  the  sheik  got  proper 
consideration. 

Viewed  from  another  vsmtage  point, 
however,  this  entire  incident  is  very 
disturbing.  The  Government  had  com- 
plete control  of  the  most  convincing 
evidence  in  the  case,  the  video  tapes. 
This  control  becomes  most  evident 
when  the  tape  is  abruptly  cut  seconds 
after  the  Senator  firmly  refuses  to 
accept  money  from  the  sheik.  Taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  overall  pat- 
tern of  intervention  and  manipulation 
in  this  case,  this  could  indicate  an 
effort  to  eliminate  exculpatory  evi- 
dence. To  the  extent  the  interruption 
was  purely  coincidental,  it  is  not  likely 
to  raise  constitutional  concerns;  but  if 
it  indicates  a  further  instance  of  Gov- 
ernment manipulating  facts  to  acquire 
a  conviction  at  all  costs,  due  process 
will  not  tolerate  such  abuses. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  understand, 
Mr.  President,  that  my  arguments 
here  do  not  represent  any  particular 
affinity  for  the  general  views  and 
votes  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The  times  we  have  agreed  on  vital  leg- 
islative issues,  either  in  the  Labor 
Committee  or  on  the  Senate  floor, 
could  almost  be  numbered  on  one 
hand.  Nor  do  my  legal  judgments  on 
the  application  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  facts  of  this  case  offer  any  excuse 
for  some  of  the  Senator's  indiscretions 
in  this  matter.  Senator  Williams  was 
clearly  indiscreet  in  not  learning  of 
the  full  implications  of  his  dealings 
with  the  "Arabs"  in  this  case  and  in 
not  severing  relations  with  his 
"friends"  who  induced  him  to  pay  a 
role  in  this  matter.  Nonetheless  he  did 
not  embark  on  any  questionable  activi- 
ty without  the  prior  instigation  of 
Government  agents  who  set  the  oper- 
ation in  motion.  Further,  the  length  of 
the  investigation,  the  persistence  of 
the  Government  in  its  solicitations  of 
Senator  Williams  and  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  discussed  as  an  entice- 
ment evince  that  the  Government's 
conduct  may  have  transgressed  the 
permissible  bounds  of  law  enforcement 
drawn  by  the  due  process  clause. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  length  of  this  investigation 
also  suggests  potential  impropriety.  If 
an  individual  is  inclined  to  commit  a 
crime,  the  officers  would  probably 
need  do  nothing  more  than  offer  an 
opportunity.  Yet  in  this  instance,  the 
meetings  and  phone  calls  span 
months.  Moreover  the  size  of  the  sup- 
posed bait  is  adjusted  upward  to  astro- 
nomical figures  during  this  period. 
The  criminal  suggestions  are  repeated 
and  repeated  from  different  sources. 
Such  an  effort  is  only  required  when 
the  target  of  the  investigation  resists 
the  suggestions  and  offers.  This  con- 
stant probing  is  further  colored  by  the 
recognition  that  the  Senator  thought 
he  was  merely  helping  constituents 
who  were  dealing  with  Arabs  whose 
way  of  doing  business  does  not  match 


the  ethical  standards  of  the  Western 
World.  The  first  time  he  met  the 
sheik,  for  instance,  the  Senator 
thought  he  was  attending  a  party  hon- 
oring Mayor  Errichetti.  For  another 
example,  the  Senator  suggested  a  con- 
venient place  to  pick  up  the  stock  only 
after  the  Government  insisted  that  he 
must  receive  it  personally.  He  may 
never  have  requested  or  accepted  stock 
without  the  Government  insistence. 

Finally,  it  was  even  the  Government 
that  suggested  that  the  stock  be  put  in 
another's  name  when  they  learned  di- 
rectly from  the  Senator  that  he  in- 
tended to  fully  disclose  the  transac- 
tion and  to  pay  the  taxes  on  it.  At 
every  crucial  juncture,  when  every  ele- 
ment of  criminality  was  at  stake,  the 
Government's  recommendations,  di- 
rections, suggestions,  or  requirements 
provided  the  missing  links  to  barely 
satisfy  the  literal  reading  of  the  law 
for  a  violation. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Senator  took  no  money.  He  made  no 
improper  contacts,  filed  no  false  re- 
ports, and  in  no  way  profitted  person- 
ally from  his  participation  in  this 
matter.  Although  he  may  have 
bragged  to  some  degree  under  Govern- 
ment coaching,  he  forcibly  stated  that 
he  would  not  take  a  monetary  bribe, 
the  he  would  disclose  any  earnings, 
and  that  he  would  pay  taxes  on  the 
business  deal— hardly  the  conduct  of 
an  official  trying  to  hide  illegal  deal- 
ings. 

In  this  case,  the  Government  has 
clearly  posed  an  inordinate  risk  of  in- 
stigating crimes  which  would  not  oth- 
erwise have  been  committed.  This  is 
called  into  question  by  a  whole  succes- 
sion of  facts  in  this  case.  For  instance, 
the  Government  hired  a  convicted 
felon  to  nm  its  investigation  and 
promised  him  greater  compensation 
for  success.  The  fourth  circuit  spoke 
directly  to  this  issue  in  1961: 

Nothing  is  more  oppressive  and  shocking 
to  the  conscience  than  a  prosecution  pro- 
moted by  agents  provocateurs  whose  victim, 
innocent  of  criminal  purpose,  has  been 
lured  and  corrupted  into  a  course  of  crime 
as  a  pretext  to  subject  him  to  penal- 
ties •  •  • 

Clearly  the  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  do  not  hold  that  the  Government 
may  not  use  ingenuity  and  disguise  to 
secure  evidence  of  crime,  rather,  what  is 
prohibited  is  Government  instigation  of 
criminal  conduct  which  would  otherwise  not 
occur.  U.S.  v.  Surer,  292  P.  2d  596.  599  (1961). 

My  reading  of  the  evidence  in  this 
case  finds  nothing  that  suggests  the 
criminal  conduct  would  have  occurred 
in  the  absence  of  Mel  Weinberg's  infil- 
tration. Ask  yourselves:  Do  you  really 
think  Senator  Williams  would  have 
committed  any  wrongdoing  without  in- 
stigation from  Weinberg?  Thus,  on  the 
Government  conduct  theory,  uniquely 
linked  as  it  is  to  the  presence  of  an 
agent  provocateur  as  well  as  on  the 
predisposition  theory,  the  jury  verdict 


in  this  case  is  suspect  on  due  process 
grounds. 

The  important  due  process  claim 
stemming  from  outrageous  Govern- 
ment conduct  warrants  the  consider- 
ation of  a  few  other  precedential  cases. 
First,  we  should  weigh  the  factors  In- 
volved in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Twigg.  588 
F.  2d  373  (1978).  In  Twigg,  a  convicted 
felon  was  engaged  by  the  Government 
as  an  agent  provocateur  to  infiltrate 
drug  distribution  networks.  The  Gov- 
ernment agent  in  Twigg,  like  Wein- 
berg in  the  immediate  case,  pursued 
his  assignment  with  relish.  He  went 
beyond  locating  existing  crime  to  insti- 
gating it  by  funding  and  founding  a 
laboratory  to  manufacture  illicit 
drugs.  When  his  partners  then  at- 
tempted to  market  the  product  of 
their  joint  venture,  they  were  reported 
and  apprehended.  The  Court  con- 
denuied  this  conduct  on  the  basis: 

The  nature  and  extent  of  police  involve- 
ment in  this  crime  was  so  overreaching  as  to 
bar  prosecution  of  the  defendants  as  a 
matter  of  due  process  of  law.  (Id.  at  377.) 

Is  this  Williams  case  really  imlike 
the  Twigg  case?  In  Twigg,  the  product 
of  the  Government's  fabrication  was  a 
drug  laboratory;  in  Williams,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Government's  fabrications 
was  a  sophisticated  financial  transfer 
scheme.  Beyond  that  superficial  dis- 
tinction, the  cases  are  substantiaUy 
similar. 

In  United  States  v.  West,  511  F,  2d 
1083  (1975)  the  third  circuit  enunci- 
ated a  similar  doctrine: 

When  the  governments  own  agent  has  set 
the  accused  up  in  illicit  activity  by  supply- 
ing him  with  narcotics  and  then  introducing 
him  to  another  government  agent  as  a  pro- 
spective buyer,  the  role  of  government  has 
passed  the  point  of  toleration.  (Id.  at  1085.) 

Pardon  my  rhetorical  question 
again,  Mr.  President,  but  are  there 
many  differences  in  that  fact  pattern 
and  the  present  Williams  case  except 
that  the  product  bought  and  sold  was 
a  stock  option,  not  an  Illicit  drug?  Oth- 
erwise they  are  strikingly  similar:  The 
Government  agent  In  both  sets  up  the 
enterprise  and  then  introduces  him  to 
the  prospective  buyer  who  Just  hap- 
pens to  be  another  Government  agent. 

The  ninth  circuit  has  established  a 
similar  precedent.  In  Greene  v.  U.S. 
454  F.  2d  783  (1971),  that  court  over- 
turned a  conviction  stemming  from 
the  illegal  manufacture  of  alcohol. 
The  ruling  stated: 

We  do  not  believe  the  Government  may 
Involve  itself  so  directly  and  continuously 
over  such  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  cre- 
ation and  maintenance  of  criminal  oper- 
ations, and  yet  prosecute  its  collaborators 
•  •  •  when  the  Government  permits  itself  to 
become  enmeshed  In  criminal  activity,  from 
beginning  to  end.  to  the  extent  that  appears 
here,  the  same  underlying  objections  which 
render  entrapment  repugnant  to  American 
criminal  justice  are  operative.  (Id.  at  787.) 

Since  the  Williams  case  will  be  tried 
in    the   second   circuit,    however,    we 
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would  profit  to  examine  any  prece- 
dents in  that  circuit,  in  United  States 
V.  Archer  486  F.  2d  670  (1973),  the  Gov- 
ernment set  out  to  uncover  corruption 
in  New  York  City's  criminal  justice 
system  by  employing  a  Federal  agent 
to  pose  as  a  potential  consumer  of  cor- 
ruption. The  simple  plan  called  for  the 
arrest  of  the  agent,  after  which  he 
would  make  overtures  to  judicial  offi- 
cials that  he  was  willing  to  pay  to 
escape  trial.  The  second  circuit  was 
able  to  decide  this  case  on  other 
grounds  but  went  to  great  lengths  to 
explain  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  dis- 
cussed earlier  in  this  speech  relative  to 
due  process  and  to  state: 

We  are  not  sure  how  we  would  decide  this 
question  if  a  decision  were  required  •  *  * 
there  is  certainly  a  limit  to  allowing  govern- 
mental involvement  in  crime  •  •  *  Our  intui- 
tion inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  this  case 
would  call  for  application  of  Brandeis'  obser- 
vation in  Olmstead.  Id.  at  676. 

Although  the  court  managed  to  find 
narrower  grounds  to  dismiss  the  ver- 
dict, it  did  acknowledge  the  applicabil- 
ity of  due  process  in  a  case  less  pro- 
tracted and  elaborate  than  Williams 
presents.  The  court  also  alludes  to  an- 
other complicating  factor  which  it 
would  be  willing  to  consider: 

Yet  the  Government  agents  displayed  an 
arrogant  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
State  judicial  and  police  processes.  Id.  at 
877. 

This  is  a  hint  that  the  court  would 
take  a  dim  view  of  a  law  enforcement 
body  trying  to  subject  a  separate 
branch  of  Goverment,  the  judiciary,  to 
scrutiny.  This  is  directly  applicable  to 
the  Williams  case  where  the  law  en- 
forcement conduct  is  again  directed  at 
another  branch  of  Government,  which 
has  the  responsibility  to  police  itself. 

In  light  of  Archer's  favorable  dispo- 
sition toward  the  due  process  cases 
that  have  formed  the  basis  for  the 
Greene,  West,  and  Twigg  rulings,  it  is 
safe  to  expect  the  due  process  issues  in 
this  case  to  receive  favorable  consider- 
ation in  the  second  circuit. 

Perhaps  in  cursory  fashion,  I  could 
also  comment  on  the  rulings  made  on 
some  of  these  issues  by  the  trial  court 
Judge.  Judge  Pratt  did  not  really  con- 
sider the  issue  of  predisposition  as  an 
element  of  the  fundamental  rights  to 
be  protected  by  legal  determinations 
of  the  court.  He  simply  stated  that  the 
Jury  had  found  against  the  Senator  on 
this  issue.  While  the  jury  may  have 
convicted  the  Senator  without  regard 
to  the  predisposition  issue,  the  court 
has  the  responsibility  to  determine  if 
that  verdict  is  appropriate  and  the 
standard  for  that  determination  in- 
volves questions  of  predisposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  second  circuit  will  no 
doubt  examine  anew  the  evidence  to 
ascertain  if  it  shows  that  the  Senator 
was  sufficiently  predisposed  to  justify 
the  elaborate  law  enforcement  scheme 
that  elicited  his  misbehavior. 


With  regard  to  the  outrageous  con- 
duct due  process  defense,  Judge  Pratt 
also  may  have  overlooked  some  of  the 
most  basic  considerations.  For  in- 
stance, he  dismissed  any  implication 
that  the  coaching  might  have  had  an 
influence  over  Senator  Williams'  con- 
duct because  the  Senator  mentioned 
during  the  trial  that  the  coaching  did 
not  override  his  own  will.  Despite  the 
Senator's  perception  on  the  witness 
stand  that  the  coaching  was  ineffec- 
tive, the  fundamental  point  involved  is 
that  the  Senator  was  not  aware  that 
he  had  been  influenced  to  make  state- 
ments he  would  not  otherwise  have 
made.  The  transcripts  of  the  coaching 
tape  and  the  Senator's  meeting  with 
sheik  show  that  he  repeated,  many 
times  almost  verbatim,  what  he  was 
coached  to  say.  That  the  Senator  did 
not  feel  his  will  was  overborne  is  only 
testimony  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  coaching,  not  a  final  legal  determi- 
nation that  the  coaching  was  appro- 
priate law  enforcement  conduct. 

The  coaching  incident  must  be 
weighed  independent  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams' comments  about  its  effective- 
ness to  determine  if  it  is  constitution- 
ally permissible  law  enforcement  con- 
duct. The  second  circuit,  with  an  eye 
to  Archer.  Russell,  and  the  other  prec- 
edents, will  make  that  determination. 

Judge  Pratt  also  saw  no  impropriety 
in  the  sudden  cutoff  of  the  video  tape 
when  the  Senator  was  declining  the 
bribe.  In  Judge  Pratt's  eyes,  the  denial 
was  on  the  tape  and  still  the  jury  con- 
victed. The  missing  explanations,  po- 
tentially exculpatory  conversations, 
did  not  override  the  jury  determina- 
tion in  his  view.  Again,  Judge  Pratt 
seems  to  rely  on  the  jury's  judgment 
when  his  responsibility  is  to  weigh  the 
constitutional  validity  of  the  Govern- 
ment's conduct  and  its  effect  on  the 
Senator's  disposition  to  commit  a 
crime.  This  determination  must  be 
made  Independent  of  any  consider- 
ations other  than  the  overreaching 
principles  of  our  Nation's  foundational 
document.  The  second  circuit  will  un- 
doubtedly undertake  to  do  what  Judge 
Pratt  did  not. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  again  that  two  prin- 
ciples are  at  stake  today— two  princi- 
ples that  must  be  considered  and  de- 
cided separately  on  different  grounds. 
I  do  not  question  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  to  expel  one  of  its  own  for  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  the  high  standards  of 
senatorial  conduct.  Moreover,  I  hope 
that  no  other  Senator  will  question 
our  obligation  to  insure  that  law  en- 
forcement conduct  meets  the  high 
standards  set  by  the  Constitution. 

The  decision  on  the  first  of  these 
matters  will  be  decided  when  we  vote 
to  discipline  Senator  Williams.  I  will 
cast  my  vote  to  expel  only  after  the 
deepest  soul  searching  and  reconsider- 
ation of  all  the  facts  we  have  heard. 


The  decision  on  the  constitutional 
matter  will  undoubtedly  be  construed 
by  some  as  a  part  of  that  same  vote. 
That  would  be  an  error.  I  hope  that  no 
one  here  today  will  fail  to  distinguish 
between  the  Senator's  judgment  on 
ethical  grounds  and  the  Senate's 
insistence  that  the  due  process  clause 
be  honored.  I  hope  that  we  can.  by  our 
speeches  and  other  signals,  convey 
that  we  will  not  look  with  the  least 
degree  of  tolerance  upon  law  enforce- 
ment conduct  that  shows  little  respect 
for  our  constitutional  due  process 
guarantees.  If  we  can  accomplish  both 
of  our  objectives  today,  then  the  hours 
spent  in  this  debate  will  be  well  spent 
and  we  will  be  able  to  speak  proudly  of 
our  role  in  this  historic  process. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Now,  I  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Harrison  Ar- 
lington Williams,  Jr. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  my  dear 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  for 
so  much.  I  would  not  be  here,  feeling 
as  I  do,  without  his  volunteering  to  as- 
sociate with  me  in  the  task  that  I  un- 
dertook some  time  ago.  That  task  was 
to  reveal  to  the  Members  of  this  great 
institution  just  what  Abscam  was  all 
about.  I  am  so  grateful  to  know  that 
he  will  pursue  the  problems  we  have 
all  seen  in  the  handling  of  an  oper- 
ation that  was,  in  truth.  Government 
run  amok. 

To  my  colleagues,  I  will  say  a  few 
words,  maybe  a  few  more  words,  to  re- 
flect how  I  feel.  I  have  appreciated 
your  attention  as  I  have  addressed 
myself  to  this  over  the  days  that  we 
have  been  In  session. 

In  this  Chamber  I  must  say  that  the 
chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  and 
some  others  who  have  urged  me  to 
resign,  indicating  that  I  would  other- 
wise be  expelled,  have  brought  me  to  a 
position  where  I  must  say  that  if  I  had 
believed  for  a  moment  that  my  resig- 
nation would  prevent  this  distin- 
guished body  from  becoming  involved 
in  the  vile  history  of  Abscam,  I  would 
have  resigned  long  ago  and  spared  all 
of  this  pain  that  we  feel.  I  would  have 
bid  farewell  to  this  peerless  institu- 
tion, which  I  have  served  to  the  best 
of  my  abUity,  with  selfless  devotion 
and  for  a  long  period  of  time— 23 
years.  But  I  could  not  acquiesce  in  this 
matter. 

My  resignation  would  not  have  pre- 
vented the  U.S.  Senate  from  being 
touched  by  Abscam;  not  only  because 
one  of  its  Members  was  involved,  but 
because  the  Senate  itself  was  on  trial. 
I  wanted  this  body  to  stand  and  to  be 
heard  in  objecting  to  the  excessive 
zeal  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and, 
thereby,  protect  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual Senators  and,  indeed.  Senator  Ste- 
vens, all  Americans. 

Will  we  be  indignant  over  the  un- 
precedented assault  on  the  legislature 


by  another  branch  of  Government? 
Or  will  we  remain  silent,  unable  or  un- 
willing to  respond  to  the  likes  of  a  Mel 
Weinberg,  con  man  extraordinaire, 
and  the  threat  that  Abscam  poses  to 
the  balance  that  our  founders  built 
into  our  form  of  government? 

Mr.  President,  I  sought  not  only  my 
own  personal  vindication  but  also  the 
reaffirmation  of  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  Nation— that  individual  citi- 
zens, whether  they  be  laborers,  busi- 
nessmen, or,  yes,  U.S.  Senators,  shall 
not  be  given  criminality  tests  by  law 
enforcement  officials. 

As  an  individual  I  will  be  tireless  in 
defending  my  innocence  from  such 
heinous  conduct  as  the  FBI  has  prac- 
ticed against  me;  I  shall  continue  to 
pursue  my  remedies  through  the 
system  of  Justice,  with  full  confidence 
that  my  innocence  will  be  proved  and 
my  integrity  restored. 

But  this  is  not  a  court  of  law.  The 
U.S.  Senate  is  a  different  forum,  and 
we,  as  Senators,  have  a  far  more  im- 
portant purpose  today.  As  U.S.  Sena- 
tors, we  hold  positions  which  confer 
upon  us  special  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  originate  from  the 
Contitution. 

It  is  because  I  am  a  Senator  that  I 
did  not  surrender  easily  to  conven- 
ience and  resign.  As  Senators,  I  am 
sure  you  understand  the  gravity  of 
this  decision  and  how  it  would  bind 
those  who  will  serve  in  this  Chamber 
long  after  Abscam  is  forgotten. 

Considering  this  matter,  I  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  Senate  bring  dishonor 
to  itself  by  expelling  me.  We  who  have 
been  privileged  enough  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  are  guardians  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  Institutions,  so 
basic  to  our  democracy,  through 
which  those  freedoms  are  secured. 

As  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  we 
have  each  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  pro- 
tect the  sovereign  integrity  of  this 
body  as  an  independent  institution  of 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  from  this  institution- 
al perspective  it  is  not  only  Pete  Wil- 
liams who  stands  accused  or  indicted; 
it  is  all  of  us,  the  entire  Senate.  In 
Abscam,  it  is  the  Senate  that  stands 
accused  and  intimidated  by  another 
branch  of  Government  to  whom  we 
may  be  forever  subordinated  and  sub- 
jugated unless  we  are  successful  in  our 
resistance. 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  has  stood  before  this 
body  and,  to  a  degree,  sheltered  the 
FBI  and  its  malcontents  from  criticism 
in  his  prosecution  of  me.  In  so  doing,  I 
believe  he  makes  the  next  Abscam 
easier  and  more  legitimate.  By  deflect- 
ing the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
away  from  that  agency's  invasion  of 
our  collective  rights  and  privileges,  I 
believe  further  undercover  investiga- 
tions, using  extralegal  techniques,  are 
invited  £ind  encouraged. 


After  all,  if  I  could  be  targeted  for 
observation,  investigation,  and  pros- 
ecution by  the  questionable  and  outra- 
geous law  enforcement  techniques 
which  have  been  documented  in  this 
case,  then  what  is  to  prevent  any  Sen- 
ator or  any  public  official,  for  that 
matter,  from  becoming  victimized  by 
ruthless  con  artists  bearing  hunting  li- 
censes conferred  by  law  enforcement 
officials?  These  tactics  must  be  investi- 
gated and  evaluated,  and  the  Senate 
must  fully  understand  Abscam  and  its 
implications  before  it  can  weigh  my 
actions  and  question  my  innocence. 
Not  to  do  so  condones  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  sordid  case  and  erodes 
our  responsibilities  as  U.S.  Senators. 

I  wrote  these  words  before  I  heard 
the  words  of  Senator  Cranston,  before 
I  heard  the  words  of  Senator  Inouye. 
Having  heard  these  leaders  whom  we 
respect  so  completely  and  admire  so 
much,  and  who  have  been  joined  by 
Senator  Stevens,  Senator  Hatch,  and 
Senator  Garn,  some  of  the  words  that 
I  have  written  here  again  were  put  on 
this  paper  before  I  heard  what  I  have 
just  heard  now. 

Having  heard  that,  and  knowing 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
imderstands  the  major  problem  that 
was  brought  before  us  by  Abscam,  and 
apart  from  personalities,  having  now 
indelibly  made  these  statements  of 
commitment  to  pursue,  to  discover,  to 
examine,  and  then  commit  our  Nation 
to  the  protections  that  will  insure  that 
this  does  not  happen  again— and  again 
I  must  say  it  is  not  just  the  U.S. 
Senate  these  protections  must  be  built 
for,  they  must  be  built  for  the 
Nation— this  kind  of  action,  proceed- 
ing without  predicate,  reaching  out  to 
try  to  tempt  innocent  people  with  no 
background  of  crime  into  criminal  ac- 
tivity, has  indeed,  I  fear,  become 
nearly  epidemic.  I  have  observed  it  in 
some  law  enforcement  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  a  State  that  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  represent  here  in  the 
Senate  for  better  than  23  years.  And  I 
have  observed  it  in  the  House  for  some 
time,  too.  It  is  the  most  chilling  thing 
that  we  could  observe,  and  you  have 
observed,  through  this  case. 

So  I  come  to  a  decision,  knowing  of 
your  commitment.  I  come  to  a  decision 
to  now  pursue  my  personal  situation 
with  full  resolve  that  I  will  be  exoner- 
ated of  any  wrongdoing,  vindicated  of 
the  charges  and  the  verdict,  because  I 
know  I  violated  no  laws. 

Certainly,  I  know,  as  you  know,  mis- 
takes were  made;  still,  they  were  not 
venal  at  all,  pursued  only  in  the  cus- 
tomary activity  of  a  member  of  a  polit- 
ical organization  in  an  effort  to  reach 
out  and  be  helpful  to  others. 

In  that  process,  I  exercised  poor 
judgment;  I  know  it  was  minor  indeed: 
What  was  major  was  the  fact  that  an 
appearance  w£is  created  that  brought 
me  before  the  criminal  courts.  A  trial 
was  conducted  that  was  incomplete  be- 


cause it  excluded  and  withheld  from 
me  the  evidence  I  later  discovered 
which  corroborated  my  innocence. 

Now  I  have  brought  the  battle  here. 
It  was  a  vow  I  made  when  I  first  dis- 
covered that  I  was  a  target  in  Abscam; 
that  I  would  fight  the  wretchedness, 
the  rottenness  of  this  kind  of  oper- 
ation whenever  I  had  an  opportunity. 
This  was  an  opportunity.  It  has  been 
hard— an  ordeal  for  me;  but  I  con- 
fronted it  with  resolve  and  without 
embarrassment.  I  brought  it  to  you 
knowing  that  before  it  was  through, 
the  major  problem  presented  by  this 
kind  of  activity  would  be  understood 
and  this  body  would  do  what  I  knew 
and  felt  so  deeply  it  must  do;  and  that 
is  to  conduct  an  investigation  that  will 
eliminate  this  kind  of  activity  in  this 
great  free  land  of  ours. 

A  little  bit  more,  my  friends.  Carry- 
ing this  message  over  2  years  has  been 
long,  hard,  and  difficult  for  me,  for  my 
wife,  for  my  family,  and  for  my  staff.  I 
would  be  incomplete  if  I  did  not  say 
that  to  us  came  hosts  of  people  who 
understood  and  gave  us  their  support. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
not  all  of  the  communications  I  have 
received  but  some  that  will  be  symbol- 
ic of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
communications  of  understanding  and 
support  that  we  have  received.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  they  be  gathered  and  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C. 

December  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Yesterday,  as 
you  know,  Congressman  Florio  conceded  the 
gubernatorial  contest  to  Mr.  Kean,  and.  as  a 
direct  consequence,  the  United  States 
Senate  postponed  any  action  on  your  situa- 
tion until  after  Mr.  Kean  takes  office. 

Although  I  am  currently  working  in 
Washington,  I  am  still  a  registered  voter  in 
New  Jersey  and  ray  family  and  I  have 
always  supported  you.  Therefore,  it  greatly 
saddens  me  to  ask  you  to  consider  stepping 
aside  before  Mr.  Kean's  inauguration  to 
insure  that  the  Democrats  keep  the  seat. 

I  am  sorry  because  you  are.  and  have 
been,  a  fine  Senator  and  1  have  always  been 
proud  of  New  jersey's  Senatorial  delegation. 
Many  times  when  our  State  was  the  subject 
of  derision.  I  could  point  with  pride  to  our 
Senators.  Your  treatment  by  the  so-called 
■powers-that-be'  has,  in  my  opinion,  been 
exceedingly  shabby  and  you  have  my  sym- 
pathy. 

Unfortunately  for  you  and  for  us,  the  Re- 
publican Senate  appears  to  be  determined 
to  wrest  the  seat.  Of  course.  I  do  hope  you 
will  be  exonerated— but  judging  from  the 
Senate's  action  yesterday— does  this  seem 
likely?  As  a  staunch  Democrat.  I  would  not 
enjoy  giving  Mr.  Kean  the  opportunity  to 
appoint  one  of  his  Republican  cronies. 

I  understand  that  the  decision  is  ultimate- 
ly yours  and  that  it  is  extraordinarily  com- 
plicated and  difficult.  Again,  my  heart  is 
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with  you  and  I  wish  you  the  strength  you 
will  need. 


Sincerely. 


Patricia  W.  Fisher. 


[Telegram] 

Newark.  N.J.. 
March  5,  1982. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  AFL-CIO  Council  representing  over 
40.000  members  respectfully  request  that 
you  opptose  any  vote  to  expel  Senator  Harri- 
son A.  Williams  from  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
outrages  deceptive  scheme  entrapment  per- 
petuated against  this  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant is  indelibly  stamped  as  a  blight  upon 
our  American  standards  of  justice. 

Alfred  A.  Fontana. 
President,  Union  County  AFL-CIO. 

NORroLK,  Mass., 
August  26,  1981. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  great  heartache  of 
your  travail  with  the  Abscam  situation.  I  sit 
in  prison  for  a  crime  that  I  did  not  do,  but  I 
have  experienced  how  evidence  can  be  cre- 
ated to  convict  an  innocent  person. 

All  I  can  offer  to  you  is  my  best  wishes 
and  hopes  are  with  you.  I  know  for  you  and 
your  entire  family  that  it  must  be  so  dis- 
heartening and  energy  robbing.  Please  do 
not  let  it  destroy  you  and  your  family.  It  is  a 
tragic  fact  that  if  the  situation  were  to 
change  even  as  I  write  it  will  never  undo  the 
lasting  damage  done  to  you  and  yours. 

There  is  something  very  evil  about  a 
system  of  Government  that  stoops  to  a 
practice  more  blatantly  evil  than  those  it 
seeks  to  capture.  When  we  must  fear  our 
Government  more  than  our  neighbor  then 
we  all  are  in  deep  danger.  Though  we  have  a 
Constitution,  it  is  only  as  good  as  those  who 
enforce  it.  I  fear  there  is  an  evil  hungry  lion 
loose  among  the  herd  of  American  zebras. 

So  please  keep  your  strength  up,  fight  the 
good  fight  and  remember  there  are  those 
out  here  who  have  gone  through  such  ag- 
onies as  you  are  suffering  now. 
Best  wishes,  sincerely, 

Henry  R.  Basch. 

Dairy  Queen-Brazier  No.  2. 
Rosvoell,  N.  Hex.,  September  7,  1981. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Have  been  read- 
ing about  your  problems  with  the  Abscam 
Investigations.  I  don't  usually  write  to 
anyone,  but  felt  you  could  use  all  the  sup- 
port you  could  get  at  this  time.  Seems  like 
they  were  out  to  get  you  at  any  cost  and  I 
hope  you  have  the  energy  and  ability  to 
prove  your  limocence.  Just  don't  let  them 
get  you  down! 

I  am  not  of  the  same  political  party  as 
you,  but  right  is  right  and  it  appears  that 
someone  has  overstepped  normal  investiga- 
tive procedures. 

Keep  on  fighting  &  good  luck. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  D.  Cummings. 


I  Washington  Street, 

Malone,  N.Y..  March  1982. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  enclosed 
letter  to  you  is  written  by  my  97  year  old 
sister.  She  has  followed  your  case  and  she  is 
very  much  disturbed  about  the  unjustness 
you  have  received. 

I  also  enclose  a  clipping  which  I  sent  to 
the  Malone  Telegram  four  or  five  weeks 
ago. 

My  sister  likens  the  Abscam  to  her  rac- 
coon story. 

My  husband  was  a  great  supporter  of  you 
and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  alive  to  be  writing. 
Sincerely, 

Marjorie  Ladd  Saxe. 

[Mailgram] 
Watsonville,  Calif.. 

February  17,  1982. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

On  your  behalf  and  appreciation  the  fol- 
lowing mailgram  has  been  sent  to  Senator 
Cranston. 

Someone  must  defend  Senator  Harrison 
Williama  against  false  charges  and  convic- 
tion. If  not  you,  who?  As  a  former  farm 
worker  he  did  more  for  improving  my  lot 
than  the  Senate  and  House  combined  in  the 
1970"s.  Am  convinced  that  Williams  is  a 
scapegoat  for  governmental  intnision  and 
secret  activity.  You  could  be  next  in  line. 

Strongly  suggest  that  your  office  and  that 
of  Jack  Anderson  combine  to  throw  the 
covert  operators  for  a  loop  by  defending 
Senator  Williams.  May  prove  to  be  good  pol- 
itics. 

Sincerely, 

Joe  Clarahan. 

I  Talladega,  Ala. 

Hon.  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams:  I  have  followed  you 
for  years  and  I'm  pleased  with  your  many 
years  of  service  to  our  great  country.  Rest 
assured  we  still  trust  you  and  we' are  sorry 
for  such  treatment  from  people  that  should 
have  known  better. 

We  have  two  daughters  living  and  working 
in  Washington,  D.C.  So  we  are  very  interest- 
ed in  your  welfare. 

Praying  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

Daisy  W.  Hamby. 


March  11,  1982 


[Telegram] 


Sine 


Seattle,  Wash., 
February  10,  1982. 
Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  do  not  know  an 
awful  lot  about  the  Abscam  case  but  I  do 
feel  you  are  being  unjustly  treated  and  I  do 
hope  you  are  cleared  of  all  charges. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  do  a  good  Job 
for  one's  country  through  the  years  and 
then  have  friends  and  associates  turn  their 
backs.  It  is  at  times  like  this  that  the  com- 
fort and  luiowledge  of  God's  love  can  really 
help. 

Incidently,  my  husband  had  surgery  for  a 
double  hernia  today  so  I  hope  you  both  re- 
cover quickly! 
Sincerely, 

Barbara  Barmuta. 


Clifton.  N.J., 
March  S.  1982. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

District  Council  Northern  N.J.  UPCW. 
AFL-CIO.  representing  130,000  members  re- 
quest that  you  act  to  refrain  the  Senate 
from  acting  on  Senator  Williams  matter 
until  the  Senator  is  allowed  to  exercise  his 
right  of  appeal  within  our  court  system. 
John  T.  Niccollai. 
Secretary  Treasurer. 

SOMERVILLE,  N.J., 

March  4,  1982. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  letter  of 
April  28,  1981,  in  reply  to  my  concern  as  to 
the  tentative  legislation  about  the  money 
market  mutual  funds,  is  gratefully  appreci- 
ated. 

You  have  my  vote  of  confidence,  despite 
the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee and  your  Abscam  conviction,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  you  for  your  courage  against 
expulsion  from  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  one  of  your  constituents,  I  deeply 
regret  these  proceedings:  I  deplore  the  hard- 
ness of  heart  of  those  who  have  perpetrated 
greater  crimes.  I  know  that  you  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  subjected  to  greater  indignities 
and  notoriety,  especially  since  you  have  suf- 
fered more  than  anyone  can  imagine.  In  any 
case,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  "that  the  pur,- 
ishment  does  not  fit  the  crime. "  This  is  es- 
pecially so,  when  we  realize  (at  least  I  do!) 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  against  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
You  have  it! 

I  am,  therefore,  reminded  of  how  His  en- 
emies failed  numerous  times  to  ensnare  Him 
in  His  speech  with  captious  questions.  On 
this  particular  occasion,  they  presented  to 
Him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery  and  ex- 
posed her  publicly.  They  knew  the  penalty 
for  such  waa  stoning  to  death.  If  the  Law  of 
Revenge  (Talion)  were  to  be  followed  to  the 
letter,  the  outcome  is  clear.  Therefore, 
Jesus  wrote  with  His  finger  in  the  sand,  to 
wit:  "He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  cast  the  first  stone."  As  a  result,  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  notorious  woman  sinner,  peni- 
tent and  saint,  left  the  scene  to  their  own 
greater  embarrassment.  I  hope  that  this  can 
be  said  of  your  accusers  fnr  any  "Political 
Adultery  "  which  you  may  be  (in  effect)  re- 
sponsible. As  it  was  said  of  this  great 
Woman  Saint  "many  sins  are  forgiven  her 
because  she  has  loved  much"— may  it  also  be 
said  of  your  26  years  of  service  to  your  con- 
stituents in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Lastly,  although  this  letter  may  have  no 
value  or  importance  in  this  matter,  never- 
theless you  are  still  "the  good  and  faithful 
servant"  whom  we  admire.  It  is  indeed  most 
regrettable  that  yours  is  being  a  test  case 
for  all  those  who  were  never  apprehended 
for  far  greater  crimes  of  disloyalty  and  trea- 
son. May  my  own  experiences  console  you  in 
this  hour  of  great  trials:  "A  man's  own  en- 
emies are  those  of  his  own  household."  All 
the  best.  Senator! 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Rev.  John  J.  Tomalonis. 


Marvh  11,  1982 
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February  17,  1982. 
Dear  Senator  Williams,  Pete:  Today  I 
Just  wanted  to  say  to  you,  "I  love  you"  be- 
cause you  are  the  nicest  man  I  have  ever 


met  on  this  Earth.  When  I  first  started 
working  for  you  I  was  very  cynical  about  my 
first  marriage  and  it  was  only  through 
watching  your  goodness  and  kindness  to  the 
lowest  that  I  started  to  believe  again  in  hu- 
manity. I  use  to  say  to  myself,  "This  is  the 
best  man  I  have  ever  known  next  to  Jesus." 

My  New  Year's  Resolution  was  to  tell 
someone  every  day  that  I  love  them;  my 
quest  is  the  wisdom  of  happiness;  and  my 
motto  is,  "If  you  have  Love  in  your  Heart, 
you  always  have  something  to  give."' 

It  has  changed  my  life.  I  have  made  so 
many  friends  and  even  if  I  lose  my  case  and 
end  up  with  nothing,  I  know  I  will  survive.  I 
will  fight  with  my  last  breath  for  what  I 
think  is  right,  though. 

I  know  you  have  love  in  your  heart  and 
you  have  always  had  something  to  give  a  lot 
of  us,  whom  you  have  given  so  much,  are 
fighting  for  you  in  our  own  way,  and  we 
won't  give  up. 

I'm  so  sorry  you  have  been  ill.  I  hope  you 
and  Jeanette  are  better  by  now.  If  you  need 
me,  I  will  come  there. 

I  would  be  honored  to  do  anything  I  can 
to  help.  I  am  as  close  as  your  phone. 
Love  you, 

Nina. 

[Telegram] 
Midland  Park,  N.J., 

March  10,  1982. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Capitol  One  D.C. 

Don't  give  up,  our  prayers  and  hopes  are 
with  you,  public  opinion  messages  sent  by 
us  to  Senators  involved. 

MiMi  and  Peter  Sarthou. 

[Mailgram] 
(Copy  of  telegram  sent  to  Senator  Malcolm 
Wallop,  Washington,  D.C.) 
Howell  Township,  N.J., 

May  4.  1981. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  feel  that  an  injustice  has 
been  done  to  our  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
and  I  hope  you  will  remember  his  past  per- 
formance as  a  Senator.  He  was  a  great  man. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Ardito. 

[Mailgram] 

(Copy  of  telegram  sent  to  Senator  Howell 
Heflin,  Washington.  D.C.) 
Howell  Township,  N.J., 

May  4,  1981. 
Senator  Harrison  Wiluams, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  feel  that  an  Injustice  has 
been  done  to  our  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
and  I  hope  you  will  remember  his  past  per- 
formance as  a  Senator.  He  was  a  great  man. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Ardito. 

Letters  and  Petitions  in  Support  of 

Senator  Williams 

Following  is  a  list  of  names  of  some  of 

those  Individuals  from  across  this  nation 

who  have  signed  letters  and  petitions  on 

behalf  of  myself  during  the  Abscam  ordeal. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Richard  Lynch;  vice  president  emeritus. 
New  Jersey  State  AFL-CIO. 

Orlando  Abbruzzese;  Somerset  County 
Democratic  Chairman. 

Joseph  Davenport;  Salem  County  Demo- 
cratic Chairman. 

Vincent  Rigolosi;  Bergen  County  Demo- 
cratic Chairman. 

George  Host;  president,  Warren-Hunter- 
don Central  Labor  Council. 


Harry  Pappas;  Union  County  Former 
Democratic  Chairman. 

Alfred  Fontana:  president.  Union  County 
Central  Labor  Council. 

Henry  Hill;  president.  Cumberland 
County  Central  Labor  Council. 

John  Rose:  Cumberland  County  Demo- 
cratic Chairman. 

Steve  Homik;  Monmouth-Ocean  Central 
Labor  Council,  president. 

Chris  Jackman;  Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 
Executive  Board,  New  Jersey  AFT.-CIO. 

John  Sudia;  Democratic  Chairman,  Car- 
teret. 

Tom  Parrell;  business  manager,  Bricklay- 
ers Local  No.  8,  Neptune. 

Vincent  Yullano;  president.  Laborers 
Local  No.  54,  Madison. 

Sal  Sadano;  vice  president.  Laborers  Local 
No.  54,  Madison. 

Henry  Helstoski;  former  Congressman. 

Alphonse  Stanzione;  Ocean  County  Demo- 
cratic Chairman. 

Anthony  Amalfe,  Union  County  Demo- 
cratic Chairman. 

Nicholas  Venezia;  Middlesex  County 
Chairman. 

John  Fiorlno;  Monmouth  Democratic 
Chairman. 

Roy  Hyman;  Atlantic  County  Democratic 
Chairman. 

Tom  Dunn;  Mayor,  Elizabeth. 

Francis  Witt;  Gloucester  County  Demo- 
cratic Chairman. 

CALIFORNIA 

Bill  Thom;  Orange  County  Democratic  Al- 
liance, Chairman. 

Mike  Horn;  Imperial  County,  California 
Democratic  Party  Chairman. 

Haden  Crites;  3rd  Assembly  District 
Democratic  Party  Chairman. 

Vertus  Smith;  Butte  County  Democratic 
Party  Chairman. 

Victory  Schaub;  Huml>oldt  County  Demo- 
cratic Party  Chairman. 

Phyllis  Nelson;  Merced  County  Council, 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 

Robert  Ash;  California  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee. 

Eva  Harryman;  Glen  County  Democratic 
Chairman,  Ist  Assembly  District  Chair. 

Jack  Rooney;  Lake  County  Democratic 
Vice  Chairman,  State  Central  Committee. 

Lee  Torr;  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Carl  Valencia;  California  Democratic 
Party  State  Central  Committee. 

Elizabeth  Bombert;  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee. 

Angelo  Pazello;  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee. 

Moran  Carr,  Democratic  State  Central 
Conunittee. 

Philip  Nelson;  State  Democratic  Central 
Committee. 

John  Wever;  Tarzana  Board  of  Directors, 
B'nal  B'rith. 

Sal  Lopez;  Chairman,  Kings  County 
Democratic  Party. 

Corbett  Bagley;  field  representative.  La- 
borers Local  #1184. 

Clyde  Cable;  financial  secretary.  Carpen- 
ters Local  « 1752. 

Muriel  Thomas;  1st  Assembly  District 
Chairman. 

Bruce  Hotchklss;  Madera  County  Chair- 

Cleesta  Delaney;  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Gerald  Hill;  Democratic  Party  State  Cen- 
tral Committee. 


VERMONT 

Norman  Dupre;  President.  Vermont  SUte 
Building  Trades  and  business  agent.  Plumb- 
ers Local  «  693,  Burlington. 

WASHINGTON 

Steve  Pranks;  branch  agent.  Marine  Engi- 
neers Union.  District  1.  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict. Seattle. 

Dick  Taylor;  business  representative. 
International  Molders  and  Allied  Workers 
Union,  AFL-CIO/Central  Labor  Council, 
Washington  State  Local  «158.  Seattle. 

Keith  E.  Brown;  president.  Puget  Sound 
Council  of  Lumber  Workers,  Seattle. 

Larry  Weldon;  IBT  Local  «741.  Seattle. 

Gery  Clune;  assistant  business  manager; 
Street  Pavers  and  Tunnel  Workers  Local 
«440,  Seattle. 

George  J.  Lucker;  financial  secretary  and 
businesss  manager.  Bricklayers  and  Allied 
Craftsmen,  Local  »  2,  Seattle. 

Senator  William  S.  Day;  former  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  and  former 
SUte  Senator,  sUte  of  Washington;  presi- 
dent. International  Association  of  Chiro- 
practors, Spokane. 

Charles  Kilbury;  Chairman,  Franklin 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee; 
former  Washington  State  represenUtive, 
PASCO. 

Senator  Gordon  Walgren;  former  State 
Senator  and  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
state  of  Washington,  Bremerton. 

John  M.  Fischer;  former  Washington 
State  Representative.  Edmonds. 

RiU  Cleary;  chairman.  Lewis  County 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  Centralia. 

Lorraine  Maris;  Publisher,  Forks  Forum- 
Peninsula  Herald,  Forks. 

Jim  Schindler;  Secretary-Treasurer.  IBT 
Local  #227,  Seattle. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Marshall  Smith.  District  President.  Paper- 
workers  Union.  Philadelphia  and  South 
Jersey. 

Donald  Kennedy.  President,  Mercer 
County  Building  Trades  Council.  N.J. 

Al  Wurf ,  President.  New  Jersey  AFSCME. 

Jim  Gratten,  President,  Building  Trades 
Council.  Monmouth-Ocean  Counties.  N.J. 

Howard  J.  WUliams,  PAC,  United  Food 
and  Commercial  Workers  #56,  Camden. 

Edward  McQuaid,  Intl.  Rep.,  UDCW  «56. 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

ALABAMA 

Barney  Weeks,  President,  SUte  AFL-CIO, 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Albright.  President,  Alabama  SUte 
Building  Trades  Council. 

ARKANSAS 

Raymond  Weeks,  President,  Little  Rock 
Building  Trades  Council,  Arkansas. 

Joe  Woodson,  President,  SUte  Building 
Trades  Council,  Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA 

Butch  Gilmore,  Business  Agent,  Laborers 
«506. 

Ken  Scott.  Financial  Secretary,  Carpen- 
ters «25.  Los  Angeles. 

Bill  French,  Financial  Secretary.  Carpen- 
ters « 1052,  Los  Angeles. 

Gordon  Franco,  Business  RepresenUtive, 
Millmen  «  262,  San  Jose. 

Gray  Spallone,  Business  Manager.  Carpet 
&  Linoleum  Workers  «1288.  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia. 

K.  L.  Holmes,  Business  RepresenUtive. 
MUlmen  «1495. 

Frank  Kopachy,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Car- 
penters »1497,  Los  Angeles. 
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K.  L.  Holme,  Business  Representative. 
Millmen  « 1495. 

Vlnce  Aloise,  IBT  #315.  Contra  Costa. 
California. 

Al  Costa.  IBT  #853.  Oakland.  California. 

Jim  Woodbury.  Hodcarriers  #234.  San 
Jose. 

Jerry  Payne.  Laborers  #371.  Santa  Rosa. 

Bill  Dorsey.  Secretary.  San  Joaquin  Build- 
ing Trades,  Stockton. 

George  Brown,  Business  Manager,  Carpel 
and  Linoleum  Workers.  San  Francisco. 

COLORADO 

Charles  Griffin,  Director,  District  3, 
United  Rubber  Workers.  Denver. 

KEHTCCKY 

Ray  Cride..  I»resident,  State  AFL-CIO, 
COPE,  Kentucky. 

LOUISIAIfA 

Nat  LeCour,  International  Vice-President. 
APT,  New  Orleans. 

John  Bourg.  President.  Baton  Rouge  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council. 

Johnny  L.  Hodges,  President,  Building 
Trades  Council,  Baton  Rouge. 

Mitchell  LeDet,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Teamster  Joint  Council  #93,  New  Orleans. 

MARYLAND 

Edward  Hays.  Chairman,  Wicomico 
County  Democratic  Committee,  Maryland. 

Phil  Reid,  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, Caroline  County,  Maryland. 

John  Wolfgang,  Delegate,  General  Assem- 
bly District  28,  Maryland. 

James  Agnew,  State  Chairman,  American 
Agricultural  Movement,  Md. 

Lee  Ison,  President,  23rd  Dist.  Democratic 
Club.  Prince  George's. 

David  A.  Sweeny,  Rockvllle,  Maryland. 

MINNESOTA 

Richard  Anderson,  President,  Minnesota 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

Francis  C.  Lyon,  Treasurer,  USWA  #2127. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Thomas  Knight,  Secretary  Treasurer. 
State  AFL-CIO.  Mississippi. 

Stanley  Byrd,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Missis- 
sippi Gulf  Coast  Building  Trades  Council. 

MISSOI7RI 

John  Weller.  President,  SUte  AFL-CIO, 
COPE.  Missouri. 

MONTANA 

Mitch  Mlhallovltch,  President,  State 
Building  Trades  Council.  Montana. 

NKW  MEXICO 

Neil  Gonzalez,  Executive  Secretary.  AFL- 
CIO  of  New  Mexico. 

NEW  YORK 

Frank  Conklin.  Vice  President.  Alexander 
&  Alexander,  New  York. 

Fernando  Oliver,  Executive  Director. 
Small  Business.  Bronx  Community  College. 
New  York  City. 

Rev.  James  Cokley.  National  Chaplain. 
Scottish  Rite,  33rd  Degree  Mason. 

Henry  Kaltun,  Area  Representative. 
Human  Resources  Development  Institute. 
AFL-CIO,  New  York,  New  York. 

Michael  J.  Marino,  Executive  Board, 
Member.  Phillips  Regular  Democratic  Asso- 
ciation, Queens,  New  York. 

Richard  Lowicki.  President.  Petroleum 
Trades  Employees  Union,  ILA  local  419, 
New  York. 

Jose  Torres,  President.  Puerto  Rican  Civic 
Rights  Assn..  Immediate  Past  Senior  Na- 
tional Vice  President,  LULAC.  New  York. 

Bill  Slattery.  President.  USWA  «  12457. 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


Stephen  Bracken.  President.  IBEW  *  854. 
Tonawanda.  New  York. 

James  Wallace.  Chief  Steward.  Upstate 
Division.  IBEW  «  313.  Albany. 

Lou  Oaeta.  Business  Manager.  Laborers 
International  Union  *  20.  New  York  City. 

Pete  Pavlisak.  Business  Manager,  Labor- 
ers «  7.  BInghamton. 

George  McDonald.  Vice  President.  TWU 
«  100.  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Watkins.  Mayor  of  Harlem. 
New  York  City. 

OHIO 

Amos  Jackson.  President.  Laborers  Inter- 
national Union  «265.  Cincinnati. 

Robert  Parrington.  Executive  Secretary. 
Building  Trades  Council.  Columbus. 

Charles  Pinzone.  Executive  Secretary. 
Building  Trades  Council.  Cleveland.  ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles  Adamese.  Painters  #997.  Phila- 
delphia. 

Geriy  Taylor.  President,  Paperworkers 
#  35,  Jenliintown. 

Richard  Knott.  President.  Paperworkers 
a  326.  Lebanon. 

Robert  Good.  USWA  #3733,  Grievance 
Committee.  Berks  County. 

George  Dietrich.  Legislative  and  Educa- 
tion Ctte„  USWA  3733. 

Louis  Zohner.  Legislative  and  Education 
Ctte..  USWA  3733. 

Norman  Rickert.  Legislative  and  Educa- 
tion Ctte..  USWA  3733. 

Eugene  Deysher.  Legislative  and  Educa- 
tion Ctte..  USWA  3733. 

Richard  Steffy,  Legislative  and  Education 
Ctte..  USWA  3733. 

Robert  Meredith,  Sr..  Legis.  and  Educa- 
tion Ctte..  USWA  3733. 

Anthony  iJiScala.  Legislative  and  Educa- 
tion Ctte..  USWA  3733. 

Raymond  Lutz.  Legislative  and  Education 
Ctte..  USWA  3733. 

Robert  L.  Lascamd.  Jr..  USWA  5655.  Berks 
County. 

Chris  Weiner.  USWA  5655.  Berks  County. 

Richard  Nelson.  USWA  #6996. 

Donald  Glass.  Legislative  &  Education 
Committee.  USWA  5655. 

Blair  J.  Shingle,  USWA  5996. 

Joe  Na«er.  USWA  5996. 

William  Straub.  USWA  #5996,  Berks 
County. 

Darlene  Woll,  USWA  5996,  Berk*  County. 

Art  Baver.  USWA  5996. 

Robert  Leindach,  USWA  5996. 

Joseph  Tinari,  USWA  5996.  Berks  County. 

Gary  E.  Hagy,  President,  North  Berks 
County  Democratic  Club. 

USWA  Local  2599.  as  a  body,  by  Nicholas 
Kiak,  President,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Loretta  Hoffmann,  Allied  Democratic 
Clubs  of  Berks  County.  Pa. 

Charlotte  Eyrich,  Allied  Democratic  Clubs 
of  Berks  County.  Pa. 

Catherine  Willman,  Allied  Democratic 
Clubs  of  Berks  County.  Pa. 

Charles  Husson,  Allied  Democratic  Clubs 
of  Berks  County.  Pa. 

Bemadette  Gardecki.  Allied  Democratic 
Clubs  of  Berks  County.  Pa. 

Naomi  Moyer.  Allied  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Berks  County,  Pa. 

John  Gricoskie,  Allied  Democratic  Clubs 
of  Berks  County,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Korn.  Allied  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Berks  County.  Pa. 

Ann  E.  Klopp.  Allied  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Berks  County.  Pa. 

Richard  and  Stella  Kramer.  Allied  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  Berks  County.  Pa. 


Emma  McGowan.  Allied  Democratic  Clubs 
of  Berks  County.  Pa. 

JoAnn  Rahauser.  Allied  Democratic  Clubs 
of  Berks  County.  Pa. 

TEXAS 

Robert  Banks.  International  vice  presi- 
dent. Roofers,  Houston. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Juanita  Kennedy  Morgan.  Exec.  Secy.. 
National  Black  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

WASHINGTON 

Dean  Hendricks.  Business  Agent.  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  No.  99,  Bremerton.  Washing- 
ton. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Allen  Fisher.  President.  State  Building 
Trades  Council.  West  Virginia. 

VIRGINIA 

Chester  Carter.  Virginia  Representative. 
American  Agriculture  Movement.  Stony 
Creek.  Virginia. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Ray  Stepp,  President.  Western  Carolina 
Central  Labor  Council  and  Financial  Secre- 
tary. Tennessee-North  and  South  Carolina 
Pipe  Trades  Council. 

Harry  Childs,  Business  Agent.  Plumbers 
and  Pipefitters  #391,  Greenville,  S.C. 

TENNESSEE 

C.  W.  Russell.  President.  Nashville  Build- 
ing Trades  Council. 

John  Riddle,  Jr..  Business  Agent.  IBEW 
Local  #934,  Blountville. 

Nf3RASKA 

Earl  Oliver,  President,  Omaha  Building 
Trades  Council. 

(Organizational  Affiliations  for  Identifica- 
tion Purposes  Only). 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

James  Eades.  Member.  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Iredell  Co.  Young  Democrats. 

To  THE  United  States  Senate 

We,  the  undersigned,  condemn  the  entrap- 
ment and  harassment  methods  of  Abscam. 
If  a  constitutional  democracy  is  to  continue 
to  function  In  this  country,  these  sorts  of 
operations  must  be  rooted  out.  In  that  light. 
we  call  on  the  United  States  Senate  to  con- 
duct a  real  investigation  of  this  sordid  affair 
until  such  an  investigation  is  concluded. 

ALABAMA 

O.  G.  Bradford.  Business  Agent.  Alumi- 
num, Brick  and  Clay  Workers  Union  Local 
200,  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama;  President,  Tri- 
Cities  Labor  Council,  Alabama. 

Henry  Jenkins,  International  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Southern  Regional  Director, 
Retail.  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  Birmingham. 
Alabama. 

ALASKA 

Eric  Worthington,  Vice  President,  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
Local  1547.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lee  Kearney.  Secretary-Treasurer.  Intl. 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  Local  952.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Al  Green.  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. Stockton.  California. 

Executive  Committee,  Imperial  County 
Democratic  Party,  California. 

Walt  Kallinen,  Carpenters  Local  25.  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Fred  Taylor.  Financial  Secy..  Carpenters 
Local  710,  Long  Beach. 
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COLORADO 


Lou  Florez.  Business  Representative,  Intl. 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  #1.  Denver. 
Colorado. 

ILLINOIS 

Ron  Thelin,  President,  Illinois  State  Con- 
ference of  Plasterers  and  Cement  Masons, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dean  Turner.  Secretary,  Illinois  State 
Conference  of  Plasterers  and  Cement 
Masons,  Troy,  Illinois. 

Mike  Derrico.  President,  Chicago  and  Vi- 
cinity Council  of  Plasterers  and  Cement 
Masons. 

Bill  Coffey.  Secretary-Treasurer.  Laborers 
International  Union  Local  32.  Rockford,  lUi- 


Bill  Eyre,  Business  Manager,  Laborers 
International  Union  Local  204,  Terre  Haute. 
Indiana. 

Howard  Ludwig,  Business  Agent.  Plaster- 
ers and  Cement  Masons  Local  92.  Anderson. 
Indiana;  President,  United  East  Central  In- 
diana Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council. 

Vince  Panepinto,  President,  Northern  In- 
diana Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council. 

IOWA 

Miguel  Teran.  State  Chairman.  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens  (LULAC). 
Iowa. 

Don  Lewis,  Business  Representative,  La- 
borers Local  1140;  Executive  Board,  Iowa 
State  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Elarl  McGrane.  Former  Chickashaw 
County  Democratic  Executive  Committee. 
Ionia.  Iowa. 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  "Buddy"  Battle  III.  Director, 
Region  lA,  United  Auto  Workers,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Tom  Turner.  President,  Metropolitan  De- 
troit AFL-CIO. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Ray  Moran.  President.  Plumbers  and 
Pipefitters  Local  3,  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Hon.  Francis  J.  McManimon,  State  Assem- 
blyman, Mercer  County,  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Buddy  Portunato,  State  Assembly- 
man, E^ex  County,  New  Jersey. 

Fred  Stecher,  President,  Essex-West 
Hudson  Central  Labor  Council,  New  Jersey. 

NEW  YORK 

Jan  Pecora,  Alfred  E.  Smith  Democratic 
Club.  Democratic  District  Leader,  62nd  As- 
sembly District.  Part  A,  New  York  City. 

Charles  Martelli,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Intl.  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  Local  814, 
New  York  City. 

Hon.  George  Begany.  Mayor.  Buchanan. 
New  York. 

Eugene  Bennett,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Intl.  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  Local  272. 
New  York  City. 

J.  R.  McGovem,  General  Manager,  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Carmen,  Local  886,  New- 
York  City. 

John  Fratta.  Democratic  District  Leader. 
District  No.  62-B,  New  York.  New  York. 

Warren  Selvaggi.  Business  Manager,  Intl. 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  Local  20.  Bronx. 
New  York. 

Jim  DeRosa.  Business  Manager,  Roofers 
Local  8,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

George  Babcock.  President.  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  Building  Trades  Council; 


President,  Suffolk  County  District  Council 
of  Carpenters. 

Ken  Mulheisen.  American  Federation  of 
Grainmillers.  Local  36,  Buffalo.  New  York. 

NEBRASKA 

Diana  Schimek.  Chairwoman.  Nebraska 
Democratic  Party. 

Arlie  F.  Heald,  President.  Lincoln  Building 
Trades  Council;  President.  Nebraska  Con- 
ference of  Electrical  Workers;  Executive 
Board.  Nebraska  AFL-CIO. 

OHIO 

Ed  Devol.  President.  Crawford  County 
Central  Labor  Council. 

Miles  Priest.  President.  Wayne  Holmes 
Labor  Council.  Ohio. 

William  Kelly.  President.  Sandusky  Labor 
Council.  Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dmitri  Sweekuk.  President.  Montgomery 
County  Central  Labor  Council.  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Guy  Mahoney,  President,  Payette  County 
Central  Labor  Council. 

John  Bryan,  President.  Clinton  County 
Central  Labor  Council. 

Local  289.  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
Workers.  Reading.  Pennsylvania,  as  a  body. 

Linsen  Blgler.  President.  Bakery  and  Con- 
fectionery Workers  289.  Reading.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ronald  Diehl.  President.  Westmoreland 
County  Central  Labor  Council,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

John  Clinemeyer,  President,  Blair  and 
Bedford  Counties  Central  Labor  Council, 
Pennsylvania. 

Gary  Duckett,  President,  District  4. 
United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers. 
Pennsylvania. 

Jim  Kenney,  President,  District  5,  United 
Food  and  Commercial  Workers,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

Rev.  Ralph  W.  Canby,  President,  Progres- 
sive Baptist  Convention,  Sumter,  South 
Carolina. 

TEXAS 

Sandra  Esparza,  National  Youth  Presi- 
dent, League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens. (LULAC),  Houston,  Texas. 

WASHINGTON 

Don  Liddle,  National  President,  Inland 
Boatman's  Union  of  the  Pacific,  Seattle. 

Brian  Dougherty,  Financial  Secy,  and 
Business  Agent.  Roofers  and  Waterproofers 
Local  54.  Seattle. 

Roliert  Kahl.  Financial  Secy,  and  Business 
Agent,  Roofers  and  Waterproofers  Local  54. 
Seattle. 

John  Battles,  Port  Agent,  Sailors  Union  of 
the  Pacific,  Seattle. 

Edgar  W.  Phlpps,  Business  Agent,  IBT 
Local  130,  Seattle. 

Marc  Earls,  President,  Service  Employees 
Intl.  Union  6,  Seattle. 

Archie  Swift,  Business  Agent,  Intl.  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters.  741,  Seattle. 

Lynn  Larsen,  Business  Agent  and  Political 
Action  Coordinator,  Intl.  Union  of  Operat- 
ing Engineers.  Local  286.  Renton. 

Herb  Loedell.  Business  Manager.  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  District  Council  of  Labor- 
ers, Seattle. 

Malcolm  McCormick,  Business  Manager. 
Boilermakers  Union  Local  10.  Seattle. 

Thomas  T.  Soules.  Executive  Committee. 
International  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties; Former  President.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Port  Authorities;  Former  Port  Direc- 
tor of  Boston  and  San  Francisco.  Seattle. 


R.  E.  Johnson.  Chairman.  Reagan  Cam- 
paign' Committee.  Benton  County  (Rich- 
land). 

WYOMING 

Wanda  Hitchcock.  Chairwoman,  Wyoming 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Jim  Daley,  President.  Fitchburg  Building 
Trades  Council;  Business  Manager.  Laborers 
International  Union  Local  39.  Fitchburg.' 

Bob  Vachon.  Business  Agent,  Internation- 
al Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  Local 
256.  Fitchburg. 

Paul  Madden.  Business  Manager.  Plumb- 
ers and  Pipefitters  Local  12.  Boston. 

VERMONT 

Robert  Lancetoto.  Chairman.  Civil  RighU 
Committee.  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
Local  5518.  St.  Johnsbury.  Vermont. 

CONNECTICUT 

Anthony  Inorio.  Business  Manager.  Labor- 
ers International  Union  Local  #455.  New 
Haven.  Connecticut. 

James  dementi.  President.  Laborers 
International  Union  Local  455,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  William  Riley  Dyson,  SUte  Repre- 
sentative, 94th  District;  President,  Connecti- 
cut Legislative  Black  Caucus,  New  Haven, 
Ct. 

Prank  Perrelli,  President,  New  Haven 
Building  Trades  Council;  President,  Paint- 
ers Local  186,  New  Haven. 

John  Landolfi.  Business  Agent.  Plumbers 
and  Steamfitters  Local  349.  New  Haven. 
Connecticut. 

James  L.  Acampora.  Recording  Secy..  Na- 
tional Assn.  of  Letter  Carriers.  Br.  *  19.  New 
Haven.  Connecticut. 

Mario  F.  Perrara.  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers.  Br.  #19.  New  Haven.  Con- 
necticut. 

Stephen  Castracane.  Business  Agent. 
Bricklayers  Local  6.  New  Haven.  Connecti- 
cut. 

Anthony  Limisani.  Business  Agent.  Car- 
penters Local  #24.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Richard  Apozda.  Organizer.  Intl.  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers.  Local  #90.  New 
Haven.  Cormecticut. 

KANSAS 

Robert  Tilton.  Chairman.  Kansas  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee.  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  ,And  to  us  came  a 
man  that  I  knew  of  although  I  had 
never  been  in  his  church.  I  heard  him 
as  he  preached  to  his  audience 
through  the  medium  of  radio.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  not  agreed  with  all  of 
my,  we  will  use  the  word,  "liberal"  ap- 
proaches to  some  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues  facing  the  country,  but 
who  has  an  abiding,  deep  conviction 
that  what  happened  to  me  was  wrong. 
Rev.  Carl  Mclntyre  lives  with  the  mes- 
sages of  God  each  day.  He  has  been 
following  us  and  has  talked  to  us.  In 
the  words  of  Proverbs,  "It  is  an  abomi- 
nation for  the  kings  to  do  wickedness, 
for  the  throne  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness." And  from  the  Bible  he  has 
found  messages  from  God  directed  to 
the  evils  that  were  created  here. 

He  worked  on  a  statement  last  night 
that  was  prompted  by  something  that 
was  said  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
California,   my   dear  friend,   Senator 
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Hayakawa.  Yesterday  the  esteemed 
Senator  from  California,  Senator  Ha- 
yakawa, brought  us  a  quotation  from 
the  Lord's  Prayer  found  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
chapter  6.  It  was,  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation." 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  I 
believe  for  me  to  open  up  an  impor- 
tant question  that  we  are  faced  with 
today.  It  has  not  thus  far  been  dis- 
ciissed  or  even  so  much  as  mentioned 
on  the  floor,  but  it  has  been  very 
much  In  my  heart  and  on  my  mind. 

Maybe  some  of  you  in  this  institu- 
tion saw  the  full  page  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  25,  which 
was  endorsed  by  clergymen  around  our 
country.  This  ad  raised  the  question  of 
the  place  of  the  state  under  God  and 
what  He  requires  of  the  state.  It  was 
endorsed  by  ministers  from  many 
States.  At  that  time,  it  said  on  its 
banner  head,  "Don't  Expel  Senator 
Williams." 

We  have  talked  about  many  things 
here.  Especially  have  we  discussed  the 
very  structure  of  our  Government  and 
the  sacred  division  of  the  three 
branches  and  the  responsibility  we 
have  to  maintain  this  without  frac- 
ture. But  the  concern  which  these 
clergymen  have  raised  is  a  matter  that 
is  deep  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
people  throughout  our  country.  The 
text  imder  the  title  of  the  ad  is.  "It  is 
an  abomination  to  kings  to  commit 
wickedness."  And  this,  again,  is  taken 
from  Proverbs,  chapter  16,  verse  12. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  an  abomi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  these  preachers  have  risen  to  let 
their  voices  be  heard  in  this  land  on 
the  issue  in  which  we  are  involved  at 
this  very  hour. 

After  coming  now  to  the  close  of  the 
debate.  I  would  like  to  introduce  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  this  ad  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25, 1982] 

[An  advertisement] 

Don't  Expel  Senator  Wiixiams! 

erware  when  your  govermmemt  becomes  a 

criminal  and  sets  out  to  make  other 

criminals 

"It  is  an  abomination  to  kings  to  commit 
wickedness."— Proverbs  16:  12. 

The  United  States  Senate,  March  3,  1982. 
will  consider  expelling  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  who  for  23  years 
has  served  aj  an  honored  member.  February 
16,  Judge  George  C.  Pratt,  U.S.  District 
Court,  Uniondale,  L.I..  sentenced  the  Sena- 
tor to  three  years  In  prison  and  $50,000  fine 
for  his  conviction  in  the  ABSCAM  entrap- 
ment. 

Abscam,  an  action  of  the  FBI  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  in  a  premeditated  sophisti- 
cated plot  and  conspiracy  enticed  the  sena- 
tor into  a  chamber  of  hidden  cameras,  of 
fered  him  a  bribe,  told  him  lies,  created  a 
phantom  sheik  and  various  falsehoods  to 
get  him  to  commit  a  crime. 


Proverbe  17:23:  "A  wicked  man  taketh  a 
gift  out  of  the  bosom  to  pervert  the  ways  of 
judgment."  Abscam  did  this.  For  the  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  such  criminal  con- 
duct pretents  to  the  American  people  the 
most  serious  challenge  they  have  faced  as  a 
free  peoprte.  The  purpose  of  government  is 
to  protect  its  people,  not  to  ensnare,  deceive, 
and  entrap  them. 

SOLOMON  QUOTED 

Again  Solomon  said.  "He  that  deviseth  to 
do  evil  shall  be  called  a  mischievous 
person."  This  characterizes  Abscam.  Again. 
"There  shall  be  no  reward  to  the  evil  man." 
The  court  is  now  rewarding  Abscam  for 
their  evil  deeds. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  appre- 
hend and  punish  criminals  in  their  own 
crime.  But  for  the  government  to  move  Into 
the  area  of  creating  criminals  and  generat- 
ing crime  places  It  under  the  severest  con- 
demnation of  Almighty  God.  In  this  area 
there  are  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
which  apply  both  In  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  And  the  Confession  of  Faith  in 
the  Protestant  churches  describes  the  duty 
we  know  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  do  good. 

"If  a  ruler  hearken  to  lies,  all  his  servants 
are  wicked"  (Proverbs  29:12)  and,  "Whoso 
causeth  the  righteous  to  go  astray  in  an  evil 
way,  he  shall  fall  himself  Into  his  own  pit" 
(28:  10).  This  action  of  the  government  now 
Involves  the  three  branches  under  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  the  executive  that  initiated 
the  abomination.  Abscam  has  taken  Its  self- 
contrived  evidence  into  the  Federal  Court— 
the  Judicial  branch— where  the  Judges  are 
now  divided  on  the  whole  operation.  Now 
the  legislative  branch  Is  confronted  with  a 
frightful  decision.  To  have  such  evidence 
conceived  In  fraud  and  deception  accepted 
in  Federal  Court  as  a  basis  of  denying  men 
their  liberty  and  sending  them  to  prison 
enters  the  realm  where  the  most  repressive 
of  dictators  have  enticed,  entrapped  their 
opponents  and  had  their  Judges  dispose  of 
them. 

ROMANS  CHAPTER  13 

In  the  New  Testament,  Romans,  chapter 
12:  3,  4,  the  Apostle  declares  that  "rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil." 
But  when  the  rulers  create  the  evU,  they 
become  the  servants  of  Satan.  The  Apostle 
said  that  the  state  Is  "the  minister  of  God 
to  thee  for  good."  He  is  a  "minister  of  God, 
a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evD."  For  the  rulers  to  create  evil  and 
then  execute  their  wrath  leaves  every  citi- 
zen without  security. 

This  whole  development  Is  aggravated  by 
virtue  of  its  direction  against  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people.  It  Is  also  further  digni- 
fied and  made  more  heinous  when  the  FBI, 
which  is  supposed  to  deal  with  criminals,  is 
the  agent  that  created  criminals.  This  in 
Itself  aggravates  the  evil.  The  American 
people  are  not  paying  their  taxes  to  support 
the  entrapment  of  their  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith  In 
its  chapter  on  the  Civil  Magistrates  says: 
"God,  the  Supreme  Lord  and  King  of  all  the 
world,  hath  ordained  civil  magistrates  to  be 
under  him  over  the  people,  for  his  own 
glory  and  the  public  good:  and.  to  this  end. 
hath  armed  them  with  the  power  of  the 
sword,  for  the  defense  and  encouragement 
of  them  that  are  good,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  evil  doers." 

GENERAL  SYNOD 

The  45th  General  Synod  of  the  Bible 
I*resbyterian  Church  meeting  In  Cape  May, 
N.J.,  October,  1981.  unanimously  adopted  a 


lengthy  statement  saying:  "To  use  the 
powers  of  government  to  expose  criminals 
and  evildoers  who  have  initiated  their  own 
evil  works  Is  one  thing  which  must  be  done 
for  the  protection  of  the  life,  liberty  and 
good  order,  but  to  build  a  kingdom  on 
ABSCAM  principles  and  actions  is  to  de- 
stroy decency,  order,  and  instead,  honor 
lying,  tempting,  stealing,  fraud  and  wicked- 
ness itself." 

The  American  Christian  Action  Council  in 
its  fall  meeting  in  Annapolis,  October  13, 
1981,  by  resolution  declared,  "Abscam  con- 
stitutes an  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  government  which  uses  the  power  of 
government  in  unlawful  and  sinful  ways." 

The  American  people  have  never  given 
any  suthority  to  any  branch  of  government 
to  use  any  power  to  destroy  our  citizens. 

The  Justice  Department  even  sought  a  fa- 
vorable court  and  shifted  jurisdiction  to 
New  York  where  the  judge  refused  to  admit 
certain  evidence  favorable  to  Williams. 

Now  a  member  of  that  Jury  has  made  an 
affidavit  that  he  would  not  have  voted  to 
convict  Williams  if  that  evidence  had  been 
admitted. 

ABSCAM  REJECTED 

Abscam  and  everything  that  it  has  pro- 
duced should  be  rejected,  and  forever  pro- 
hibited. 

Who  now  would  bring  the  FBI  to  justice 
for  all  the  mischief  of  this  conspiracy?  Wil- 
liams would  never  be  before  his  fellow  Sena- 
tors except  for  this  Abscam  trickey. 

The  offense  against  our  founding  fathers 
with  the  enshrlnement  of  these  high  ideals 
in  our  Constitution  and,  most  of  all,  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  standards  of  God  Almighty 
for  the  people  must  not  be  permitted  to 
stand.  Abscam  must  go:  the  Senator  must 
stand  and  be  freed. 

The  entanglements  are  so  deep  that  cor- 
ruption by  the  government  can  seem  to  be 
an  ingredient  of  Justice.  The  crime  of 
Abscam  under  God  Is  overarching,  and  the 
whole  structure  of  deceit  should  fall. 

This  crime  is  not  just  against  Senator  Wil- 
liams. It  is  against  every  senator  serving  the 
American  people  and  the  people  who  elect- 
ed them.  There  Is  not  a  senator  who  has 
ever  sat  in  Congress  who  has  not  sought  to 
help  people  who  came  to  him  with  all 
manner  of  requests,  favors  which  are  innu- 
merable. They  Involve  visas,  promotions, 
contracts,  appointments,  dinners,  and  con- 
stituents who  In  recent  years  have  been  get- 
ting large  sums  of  money  for  civil  rights 
groups,  union  organizations,  colleges  and 
universities,  foreign  governments  and  even 
churches.  Can  there  then  be  a  clear  con- 
science on  the  part  of  the  Senators  who  are 
now  called  upon  to  vindicate  Abscam?  To  at- 
tempt to  separate  senatorial  ethics  from 
this  conspiracy  validates  the  conspiracy  and 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ,  this  Is  a  matter  of  heart  and  con- 
science before  God  in  the  soul  of  every  Sen- 
ator. May  they  search  their  memories.  "He 
that  Is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
cast  a  stone"  (John  8:  7).  Should  not  Sena- 
tor Williams  whom  Abscam  sought  to  fool, 
and  disgrace,  be  offered  every  consideration 
and  compassion?  He  Is  declaring  with  all  his 
might  that  he  Is  defending  "truth  and  jus- 
tice." All  should  do  this. 

SENATORS  ON  NOTICE 

Each  Senator  is  hereby  placed  on  notice 
that  the  same  thing  could  happen  to  him. 
For  in  the  high  realm  where  they  move 
with  their  kindness,  graciousness,  friendli- 
ness, openness  and  their  responsibility  to 
help  the  people,  their  actions  can  be  mis- 
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Judged  and  their  motives  misconstrued.  The 
benefit  must  always  be  given  to  such  superi- 
ors as  men  who  are  serving  their  country 
rather  than  to  an  unsuspecting  government 
conspiracy  to  create  crime  with  which  to 
injure  the  entire  Senate.  They  do  favors, 
even  reciprocal  and  numerous  actions  which 
Involve  their  re-election  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  they  serve. 

In  Watergate  there  was  a  break-in  by  the 
government  to  find  some  papers,  a  president 
had  to  resign.  Now  the  Justice  Department 
entraps  men  in  high  places  to  make  them 
criminals  and  it  goes  scot-free  and  is  even 
honored  for  this  "abomination."  The  Jus- 
tice Department  has  inverted  its  obligation 
to  society. 

Every  judge  In  every  court  is  accountable 
to  God,  who  Is  the  Supreme  Judge  of  men 
and  nations.  God  has  said.  "Righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation:  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people"  (Proverbs  14:  34).  How  can  a 
nation  expect  any  reduction  of  crime  when 
the  highest  administrators  of  justice 
scheme  to  corrupt  their  highest  leaders? 

PROPHET  OP  ISRAEL 

The  prophet  of  Israel,  Hosea,  reported  the 
words  of  God  against  the  "Iniquity  of 
Ephraim"  and  "wickedness  of  Samaria:  for 
they  commit  falsehood  .  .  .  And  they  consid- 
er not  In  their  hearts  that  I  remember  all 
their  wickedness:  now  their  own  doings  have 
beset  them  about:  they  are  before  my  face. 
They  make  the  king  glad  with  their  wicked- 
ness, and  the  princes  with  their  lies"  (Hosea 
7: 1-3). 

May  the  Senators  not  make  Abscam  glad. 
May  there  be  no  fear  or  hiding  in  the  vote. 
"When  the  wicked  rise,  men  hide  them- 
selves: but  when  they  perish,  the  righteous 
increase"  (Proverbs  28:  28). 

Above  the  presiding  Vice-President  in  the 
Senate  chamber  are  the  words  carved  in 
stone,  "In  God  we  trust." 

"The  righteous  man  wisely  considereth 
the  house  of  the  wicked:  but  God 
overthroweth  the  wicked  for  their  wicked- 
ness" (Proverbs  21: 12). 

BIBLE  TEXTS  APPLICABLE  TO  ABSCAM 

"Draw  me  not  away  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  which  speak 
peace  to  their  neighlwrs.  but  mischief  Is  in 
their  hearts"  (Psalm  28:  3). 

"When  the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the 
people  rejoice:  but  when  the  wicked  beareth 
rule,  the  people  mourn"  (Proverbs  29:  2). 

"They  that  forsake  the  law  praise  the 
wicked:  but  such  as  keep  the  law  contend 
with  them"  (Proverbs  28:  4). 

"A  froward  man  soweth  strife:  and  a  whis- 
per separateth  chief  friends.  A  violent  man 
enticeth  his  neighbour,  and  leadeth  him 
into  the  way  that  is  not  good.  He  shutteth 
his  eyes  to  devise  froward  things:  moving 
his  lips  he  brlngeth  evil  to  pass"  (Proverbs 
16:  28-30). 

"Shall  the  throne  of  Iniquity  have  fellow- 
ship with  thee,  which  frameth  mischief  by  a 
law?"  (Psalm  94:  20). 

"An  ungodly  witness  scometh  Judgment: 
and  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  devoureth  in- 
iquity" (Proverbs  19:  28). 

"A  wise  king  scattereth  the  wicked,  and 
bringeth  the  wheel  over  them"  (Proverbs 
20:  26). 

"He  that  saith  unto  the  wicked,  Thou  art 
righteous;  him  shall  the  people  curse,  na- 
tions shall  abhor  him:  But  to  them  that 
rebuke  him  shall  be  delight,  and  a  good 
blessing  shall  come  upon  them"  (Proverbs 
24:24.  25). 

"The  prince  that  wanteth  understanding 
is  also  a  great  oppressor:  but  he  that  hateth 


covetousness  shall  prolong  his  days"  (Prov- 
erbs 28:  16). 

"In  the  transgression  of  an  evil  man  there 
Is  a  snare:  but  the  righteous  doth  sing  and 
rejoice"  (Proverbs  29:  6). 

"Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing: 
but  righteousness  dellvereth  from  death" 
(Proverbs  10:  2). 

"As  a  roaring  lion,  and  a  ranging  bear;  so 
is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people" 
(Proverbs  28:  15). 

"When  the  wicked  are  multiplied,  trans- 
gression increaseth:  but  the  righteous  shall 
see  their  fall"  (Proverbs  29:  16). 

"The  wicked  desireth  the  net  of  evil  men: 
but  the  root  of  the  righteous  yieldeth  fruit" 
(Proverbs  12:12). 
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bon. N.J..  Joy  of  the  Lord  Broadcast. 

IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 

Sponsored  by  the  International  Council  of 
Christian  Churches.  Contributioru  may  be 
sent  to  ICCC.  ColUngswood,  New  Jersey 
08108.  Phone:  609-858-0700. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  know  that  it  is 
felt  by  many  that  I  am  a  sacrificial 
lamb  for  political  purposes.  I  do  not 
know.  I  describe  myself  differently— as 
a  person  driven,  driven  by  a  conscience 
that  said  it  had  to  be  done. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  before  I 
spoke,  I  recognize  that  there  is  an  un- 
derstanding. aj\  awakening.  There  will 
be  in  the  future,  for  all  of  the  people 
of  our  50  States,  a  promise  that  there 
will  be  a  protection  offered  to  them 
for  their  security  and  liberty. 

My  personal  situation,  let  me  say  to 
you.  my  friends.  I  believe  time,  history 
and  Almighty  God  will  vindicate  me 
and  the  principles  for  which  I  fight 
and  have  fought  here  in  the  Senate. 
And  I  will  be  vindicated  before  the 
people  of  our  land. 

I  would  like  to  include  some  other 
materials  that  I  think  for  the  histori- 
cal record  should  illuminate  the 
debate  that  has  come  to  us  and  the  ac- 
tivities, the  actions,  the  parts  of 
Al>scam  that  deal  with  me,  and  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rebuttal  or  Senator  Heplih's  Critique  or 

Dr.  Shuy's  Linguistic  Analysis  or  the 

Tapes 

Mr.  Heflln's  cursory  review  of  Dr.  Shuy's 
analysis  errs  in  so  many  points  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  where  to  begin.  One  can  have 
great  sympathy  with  Senator  Heflln's  prob- 
lem, however,  since  he  had  so  little  time  to 
think  about  the  issue. 

Senator  Heflin  aslcs.  "if  you  do  not  accept 
that  I  was  attempting  to  say  I  will  get  Gov- 
ernment contracts."  then  what  was  all  that 
talk  about  the  Secretary  of  State,  etc.'  Had 
Senator  Heflin  been  able  to  understand  Dr. 
Shuy's  report  he  could  have  seen  that  Dr. 
Shuy  describes  and  makes  a  significant  dif- 
ference between  bringing  up  a  topic  and  re- 
sponding to  a  question.  Rules  of  conversa- 
tional politeness  require  a  person  who  Is 
asked  who  he  knows  in  the  executive  branch 
to  respond  to  the  question.  This  Is  exactly 
what  I  did. 

role  op  linguist 
Senator  Heflin  observes  that  he  does  not 
think  a  linguist  can  change  the  actions  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  an  issue.  I  agree.  Dr. 
Shuy  agrees  also.  His  task  was  to  analyze 
the  tapes,  not  change  them. 

stocks 

Senator  Heflin  also  says  that  no  linguist 
can  refute  the  fact  that  I  accepted  shares  of 
stock  to  Europe  and  brought  them  back.  No 
linguist  would  want  to  do  this,  since  the 
tapes  which  he  analyzed  did  not  contain 
such  Information. 

legislation 

Senator  Heflin  also  says  that  no  linguist 
can  refute  the  words  pertaining  to  perma- 
nent residency.  "I  give  you  my  pledge  I  will 
do  everything  In  my  power  to  advance  your 
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permanency."  There  is  no  need  to  refute 
these  words.  Dr.  Shuy's  analysis  points  out 
that  these  words,  when  seen  In  the  entire 
context  from  which  Senator  Heflin  wrench- 
es them,  that  the  meaning  of  these  words  is 
to  Indicate  to  the  sheik  that  I  was  willing  to 
help  the  sheik  put  together  the  information 
necessary  for  the  sheik  to  make  the  applica- 
tion necessary  for  such  consideration.  No 
linguist  would  refute  a  handshake,  if  one 
exists.  But  it  is  the  linguist's  job  to  analyze, 
from  context,  what  the  handshake  really 
means,  what  it  is  a  handshake  for. 

BOASTIMG 

Senator  Heflin  suggests  that  if  one  is  to 
believe  Dr.  Shuy's  analysis  of  the  tapes, 
that  I  am  "conning"  the  sheik.  Senator 
Heflin  conveniently  overlooks  the  reason 
for  all  these  greetings  In  the  first  place:  To 
obtain  a  loan  for  the  proposed  business  ven- 
ture. If  every  effort  made  by  every  business 
man  to  obtain  a  legitimate  loan  is  consid- 
ered "coimlng".  then  "corming"  this  is.  I  am 
certain  that  even  Senator  Heflin  would  not 
agree  to  this  conclusion. 

Senator  Heflin  points  out  there  is,  in 
these  tapes,  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  that  the 
sheik  was  impressed.  Senator  Heflln's  state- 
ment belles  a  failure  in  understanding  of 
surreptitious  taping  done  by  the  FBI. 
Whether  or  not  the  sheik  was  impressed, 
two  things  must  be  understood. 

(1)  The  sheik  was  In  on  this.  No  matter 
what  was  said,  the  sheik's  ability  to  be  im- 
pressed is  Irrelevant.  Even  If  he  were  im- 
pressed, it  was  fake. 

(2)  Even  If  the  fake  sheik  were  impressed 
in  a  fake  situation,  one  must  carefully  ob- 
serve who  was  making  the  statements  that 
were  impressing  him. 

UlfGUISTIC  MKTHODOLOGT 

Senator  Heflin  raises  the  Issue  of  facial 
expression.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Shuy  himself 
observes,  that  facial  expression  is  critical  for 
complete  analysis.  This  gets  at  the  issue  of 
ambiguity  once  again,  where  there  is  ambi- 
guity, neither  the  prosecution  nor  the  de- 
fense has  access  to  all  the  information  nec- 
essary. A  linguist  makes  his  analysis  with 
whatever  information  the  FBI  provides.  But 
this  lack  of  the  best  possible  information 
also  works  against  Senator  Heflln's  analysis 
or  counter-analysis  as  well,  and  makes  his 
objection  irrelevant. 

Senator  Heflin  makes  the  accusation  that 
Dr.  Shuy's  analysis  contains  unsupported 
conclusions  and  selective  methodology— 
"playing  up  exculpatory  statements  while 
totally  ignoring  inculpatory  ones."  Senator 
Heflin  criticizes  Dr.  Shuy's  analysis  for 
being  about  language  rather  than  about 
conduct.  An  analysis  of  conduct  or  behavior 
would  not  be  linguistic  analysis  but  some- 
thing else. 

Why  would  Senator  Heflin  criticize  a  lin- 
guistic analysis  for  not  being  some  other 
kind  of  analysis?  Dr.  Shuy's  analysis  did  not 
"play  up"  the  taking  of  stock  certificates  at 
the  JFK  Airport  because  there  was  no 
reason  for  a  linguistic  analysis  to  believe 
that  there  is  anything  Illegal  or  unusual  in 
accepting  worthless  stock  certificates  in  a 
worthless  corporation,  especially  since  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Europe.  I  had  other  things  on 
my  mind.  I  did  not  acknowledge  receipt  of 
the  certificates  and  I  did  not  thank  the 
agents  for  the  certificates.  Since  this  11 
minute  and  50  second  meeting  was  audio 
taped,  we  must  rely  on  the  agents'  own 
words  about  my  non-verbal  behavior.  What 
did  they  say?  "Be  sure  not  to  lose  it,  Pete. " 
What  can  one  infer  about  my  attitude 
toward  these  certificates?  That  I  was  totally 
unimpressed. 


Dr.  Shuy's  analysis  does  not  note,  as  Sena- 
tor Heflin  would  have  it.  that  I  'took  some- 
thing of  value"  simply  because  there  is  no 
evidence  here  that  the  stocks  were  of  any 
value.  Wpuldn't  a  person  who  had  received 
stock  certificates  ask  something  about  their 
value?  Request  information  about  their 
nature?  Say  thank  you?  Mention  their  mon- 
etary value? 

TOPIC  INTHODOCTION 

Senator  Heflin  argues  that  Dr.  Shuy 
places  undue  emphasis  on  who  introduces  a 
topic.  Yet  it  is  the  topics  a  person  intro- 
duces which  reveal  his  agenda.  Senator 
Heflin  stretches  logic  beyond  tolerance 
when  he  misstates  Dr.  Shuy's  position  as. 
"Pew  topics:  no  guilt."  This  is  not  what  the 
analysis  shows.  Senator  Heflin  has  misstat- 
ed the  report  entirely.  Then  Senator  Heflin 
constructE  a  straw  man.  pseudo-analogy 
about  Speaker  A  and  Speaker  B  which  pre- 
sumably disproves  Dr.  Shuy's  point. 

What  U  particularly  interesting  is  that 
Senator  Heflin  does  not  find  an  example  of 
his  position  in  the  tapes  themselves  but,  in- 
stead, is  forced  to  construct  one  entirely  out 
of  his  Imagination.  Then  Senator  Heflin  at- 
tempts to  discredit  Dr.  Shuy's  careful  lin- 
guistic analysis  by  attaching  it  to  his  own 
fictional  caricature. 

OUTSIDER 

Senator  Heflin  also  confuses  the  meaning 
of  "outsider"  at  great  lengths.  He  attempts 
to  discredit  Dr.  Shuy's  evidence  from  the 
tapes  that  I  was  an  "outsider"  to  the  events 
going  on  in  the  50  tapes  in  which  I  did  not 
participate.  Senator  Heflin  cites  as  counter- 
evidence  to  Dr.  Shuy's  analysis,  that  I  spoke 
knowingly  about  titanium.  It  is  true  that  I 
had  studied  up  on  titanium  and  mining.  But 
that  is  not  what  I  was  an  outsider  to.  I  was 
an  "outsider"  to  the  illegal  schemes  going 
on  behind  my  back,  not  to  a  knowledge  of  ti- 
tanium. 

In  fact.  Senator  Heflln's  point  works 
against  his  own  position.  The  topic  of  tita- 
nium is  one  which  I  could  talk  about.  It  was 
perfectly  legal,  perfectly  honest.  Why  not 
bring  it  up? 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Senator  Heflin  admits  that  I  did  not  intro- 
duce the  topic  of  getting  Government  con- 
tracts but  that  I  am  accountable  for  my  re- 
sponses when  the  topic  was  raised.  Dr. 
Shuy's  report  gives  accounts  to  all  of  the 
charges  made  by  the  Ethics  Committee  in 
this  area.  My  responses  are,  indeed,  impor- 
tant. Senator  Heflin  argues  that  the  fact 
that  60%  of  my  responses  are  requests  for 
information  "neither  excuses  nor  disproves 
one's  willingness  to  engage  in  it."  He  says, 
"uninformed  does  not  mean  disinterested." 
Senator  Heflin  observes  that  Dr.  Shuy  "ig- 
nores questions  which  are  textually  incrimi- 
natory."" He  cites  my  question: 

"How  are  we  doing  on  owning  (the 
plant)?"  Yet  Senator  Heflin  falls  to  show 
how  such  a  question  is  even  remotely  in- 
criminating. The  whole  purpose  was  to  get  a 
loan  to  own  a  plant.  Nothing  was  happen- 
ing. What  is  more  natural  thsm  to  ask 
"What  is  happening"  to  those  who  are  insid- 
ers to  that  information? 

To  state  that  such  a  question  is  inculpa- 
tory is  stretched  to  such  an  extent  that 
Humpty  Dumpty  was  undoubtedly  right: 
"Words  mean  what  you  want  them  to  mean: 
nothing  more,  nothing  less." 

The  second  presumably  incriminatory 
question  cited  by  Senator  Heflin  was: 
"We're  selling  out  on  our  investment?"  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  why  a  request  for  clari- 
fication made  by  me,  can  be  considered  in- 


criminating. This  sentence  is,  essentially, 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  are  now  plan- 
ning to  sell  our  investment  before  we  even 
get  it?" 

CONTAMINATION 

Senator  Heflin  likewise  misunderstands 
the  linguistic  principle  of  contamination.  It 
is  not  Dr.  Shuy's  position  that  it  is  the  video 
tape  evidence  which  produces  such  contami- 
nation, as  Senator  Heflin  alleges.  What  lis- 
teners and  viewers  must  be  very  careful 
about  is  being  contaminated  when  watching 
it.  Senator  Heflin's  misperception  of  Dr. 
Shuy's  analysis  is  that  the  professor  is 
against  video  tapes.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

Senator  Heflin  notes  that  all  the  Senators 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  view  the  tapes 
and  transcripts  have  been  provided.  Tran- 
scripts, however,  are  unable  to  represent 
features  of  spoken  language,  such  as  (1 )  in- 
tonation (which  carries  anger,  sarcasm,  flip- 
pancy, disbelief,  etc.)  (2)  pauses  (different 
pause  length  carries  different  meaning)  (3) 
overlap  (people  talking  at  the  same  time,  an 
important  indication  of  whether  or  not  one 
person  has  even  or  could  even  hear  the 
other  person,) 

Senator  Heflin  is  unaware  of  the  many 
kinds  of  contamination  which  these  tapes 
contain.  For  example,  the  danger  that  the 
contamination  of  the  agents  repeating  the 
words  hidden  and  secret  when  I  was  saying 
blind  trust  and  declare  has  to  the  listener, 
to  the  jury,  to  the  Senate  itself.  Senator 
Heflln's  argument  that  the  analogy  of  the 
contamination  principle  is  that  It  Is  limited 
to  one  event. 

POOR  TAPE  QUALITY 

Senator  Heflin  says  that  nowhere  is  it 
demonstrated  other  than  by  assertion  that  I 
was  prejudiced  by  the  poor  tape  quality. 
Again,  the  point  Is  missed.  The  prejudice  of 
poor  quality  tape,  by  Senator  Heflln's  own 
concession,  is  that  the  later  viewer  who,  be- 
cause he  must  view  tapes  of  poor  quality, 
cannot  get  a  true  picture  of  the  meeting. 

SELECTIVE  TREATMENT 

Senator  Heflin  makes  much  of  Dr.  Shuy's 
omission  of  my  saying  "I  would  work  my  ar- 
rangement, my  situation,  with  Alex  Feln- 
berg,"  and  "I'm  not  gonna  be  In  this  situa- 
tion forever."  Senator  Heflin  claims  that 
this  Is  incriminating  yet  falls  to  say  how.  It 
Is  not  true,  as  Senator  Heflin  maintains, 
that  a  ""clear  incriminating  Inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  statement."  Dr.  Shuy  did 
not  address  this  Issue  because  It  is  not  a  rel- 
evant issue  to  be  addressed. 

Senator  Heflin  also  errs  in  claiming  that 
Dr.  Shuy's  analysis  omitted  the  Sheik's  gar- 
bled effort  to  link  the  presumed  (but 
wrongly  presumed)  agreement  to  sponsor 
legislation  with  achieving  the  loan.  Senator 
Heflin  Is  In  error  In  saying  that  Dr.  Shuy's 
analysis  did  not  treat  it.  It  did  so,  on  pages 
106-107.  It  was  addressed  again  in  his  open 
letter  to  the  Senators  which  was  read  on  the 
Senate  floor.  This  issue  was  also  directly  ad- 
dressed by  Senator  Inouye  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday afternoon.  It  was  concluded  both  by 
the  linguistic  analysis  and  by  Senator 
Inouye,  that  no  link  was  made,  no  agree- 
ment to  sponsor  legislation  was  made  by  me. 
and,  of  course,  I  then  did  not  agree  to  link 
sponsorship  of  the  legislation  with  the  loan. 
After  the  embarrassment  of  the  bribe  offer. 
I  did  what  anyone  of  you  would  do.  I  reject- 
ed It.  Then  there  is  the  telephone  interrup- 
tion. After  the  sheik  returns,  I  retreat  to  a 
safe  harbour  as  a  topic  of  conversation- 
why  I  was  there  In  the  first  place:  (1)  to  get 
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the  loan,  and  (2)  to  discover  what  the  favor 
was  that  I  was  going  to  be  asked.  Now  1 
know  this,  so  I  repeat  both  of  these  topics. 
There  can  be  no  quid  pro  quo  on  these  two 
topics  since  the  agreement  on  the  loan  was 
made  before  the  favor  of  legislation  was 
even  brought  up  (on  page  350)  while  the 
passage  which  Senator  Heflin  says  links 
these  two  topics  is  on  page  356.  six  pages 
later. 

LAX  TOKEN  AGREEMENTS 

Senator  Heflin  takes  issue  with  estab- 
lished linguistic  knowledge  that  uh-huh 
does  not  signify  agreement.  He  also  prefers 
the  transcript  rendition  of  um-hum  (pho- 
netically in  error,  as  the  transcript  often  Is) 
with  the  accurate  uh-huh.  He  also  cites  my 
uh-huh  to  Weinberg's  "we  want  to  keep  it  a 
secret."  Senator  Heflin,  or  his  aide,  errs  In 
reading  the  text  at  this  point.  Weinberg  has 
made  two  consecutive  statements:  "We  want 
to  keep  it  a  secret"  Is  followed  by  second 
statement:  "And  noljody's  going  to  buy 
unless  they  know  who  the  other  partner  Is." 
At  this  point,  I  said  uh-huh.  The  recency 
principle,  cited  in  Dr.  Shuy's  analysis, 
makes  clear  the  fact.  That  when  one  speak- 
er msJces  two  or  more  statements,  the  other 
speaker"s  response  is  invariably  to  the  last. 
or  most  recent,  one.  Senator  Heflin,  then  Is 
In  error  when  he  claims  that  I  am  respond- 
ing to  Welnberg"s  "we  want  to  keep  It  a 
secret."  All  other  reference  which  Senator 
Heflin  makes  to  lax-token  uh-huh  responses 
are  equally  In  error.  Senator  Heflin  does  not 
show  evidence  of  knowledge  of  how  English 
discourse  works  In  such  situations. 

OMISSIONS  IN  SHUY  ANALYSIS 

Senator  Heflin  also  errs  In  saying  that  Dr. 
Shuy  omitted  a  significant  agreement  in  the 
brief  August  5  meeting  at  the  airport.  Care- 
ful analysis  of  P.  186,  cited  by  Senator 
Heflin,  will  show  that  I  am  not  agreeing 
that  '"blank  stock  certificates  are  the  way  to 
go."  The  text  of  the  passage  clearly  shows 
not  that  I  am  agreeing  to  this.  In  fact  the 
words  cited  bv  Senator  Heflin  do  not  even 
appear  on  this  page.  Senator  Heflin  believes 
the  words  say  that  I  agreed  to  the  blank  cer- 
tificates. Careful  listening  (or  reading)  of 
this  passage  shows  that  I  am  acknowledging 
what  DeVito  and  Weinberg  are  telling  me 
and  not  agreeing  to  the  proposition  that 
"blank  certificates  are  the  way  to  go.' 
hidden  interest 

Senator  Heflin  also  falls  Into  the  contami- 
nation problem  when  he  describes  the  Octo- 
ber 7  meeting  as  one  In  which  I  am  discuss- 
ing a  blind  trust  "'to  conceal  my  Interest. ' 
Senator  Heflin  refers  to  my  statement, 
"nobody  knows  nothing"',  by  wrenching  it 
from  context  and  distorting  my  meaning, 
and  creating  an  illusion  of  criminality. 
What  I  said  was:  "Now  if  its  a  blind  trust  er, 
uhh  that's  the  way  for  my  purpose.  I,  I  will 
find  a  way  to  .  .  .  make  that  kind  and 
nobody  knows  nothing."  (P.  337)  It  Is  per- 
fectly clear  to  those  who  know  about  blind 
trusts  that  the  person  who  "knows  nothing" 
about  what  happens  with  the  stock  Is  the 
person  who  holds  It.  I  may  not  have  said 
this  eloquently  but  there  Is  no  other  mean- 
ing which  makes  any  sense  In  the  context  In 
which  the  statement  was  made. 

government  contracts 
Senator  Heflin  observes  that  the  June  28 
meetings  with  the  sheik  is  '"replete  with  dis- 
crete and  unmistakable  references  to  Gov- 
ernment contracts."'  Senator  Heflin's  state- 
ment carefully  disguises  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  total  of  two  discrete  references  to  Gov- 
ernment contracts  (one  by  DeVito  and  the 


other  by  Errlchetti).  As  for  "unmistakable 
references.  Senator  Heflin  is  forced  to  infer 
any  such  references  (Including  references  to 
Government,  Federal  and  other  such  terms 
wrenched  from  context). 

A  careful  analysis  of  all  such  uses  of  these 
terms,  when  seen  in  their  context,  makes  it 
abundantly  clear,  as  Dr.  Shuy's  analysis 
shows,  that  there  Is  no  connection  to  the 
concept  of  Government  contracts  In  any  of 
these.  It  appears  that  Senator  Heflin  would 
have  you  believe  that  any  reference  to  Go\- 
emment  or  Federal  Is  an  act  of  Illegality. 

Likewise  even  in  the  coaching  tape  just 
prior  to  this  conversation,  which  I  admitted 
to  have  heard  in  my  testimony  at  trial,  a 
total  of  two  (2)  mentions  of  Government 
contracts  occur,  both  made  by  Weinberg. 
Weinberg  also  used  the  word  contracts  once. 
coaching 

If  it  is  unclear  to  Senator  Heflin  what  Dr. 
Shuy's  analysis  concludes  about  coaching, 
let  it  be  clear  now.  28  coaching  directions 
were  made  by  Mel  Weinberg.  27  of  these  di- 
rections were  Introduced  by  the  agent  and 
the  agent  provocateur.  My  five  statements, 
which  have  sometimes  been  taken  to  Indi- 
cate boasting,  are  all  responses  to  questions 
asked  me.  This  is  an  important  distinction. 
None  of  the  scripted  coaching  statements 
were  uttered  by  me. 

Senator  Heflin  argues  that  Dr.  Shuy  does 
not  successfully  demonstrate  that  absence 
of  topic  Introduction  equates  with  irmo- 
cence.  It  was  never  Intended  to.  Discourse 
analysis  does  not  have  as  its  purpose  to  de- 
clare Innocence  or  guilt.  It  Is  simply  a  de- 
scriptive, analytical  tool  to  aid  in  determin- 
ing exactly  what  the  agenda  of  the  speaker 
Is.  The  topics  a  person  introduces  in  a  con- 
versation are  the  clearest  indications  of 
what  they  want  to  talk  about,  their  agendas. 
Such  topics  are  the  clearest  indications  of  a 
person's  intentions.  Senator  Heflin's  objec- 
tion that  Dr.  Shuy's  analysis  shifts  In  inter- 
pretation (once,  for  example,  I  introduce  26 
of  the  72  topics— in  the  September  11  tape) 
from  an  ""outsider's"  and  ""uninformed"  Is 
Inherently  Illogical. 

Dr.  Shuy  clearly  points  out  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  topics  introduced  by  me  were  re- 
quests for  information  about  what  I  did  not 
know.  This  fact  Is  entirely  consistent  with 
my  role  as  an  "outsider"  and  not,  as  Senator 
Heflin  suggests,  a  change  In  Interpretation. 
response  analysis 

Senator  Heflin  asserts  that  Dr.  Shuy's 
analysis  of  my  responses  is  Inaccurate.  Sena- 
tor Heflin,  or  his  assistant  who  claims  lin- 
guistic ability  but  who  Is  not  even  a  member 
of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America  and  Is 
an  unknown  name  among  linguists,  pre- 
tends to  have  expertise  In  an  area  In  which 
he  has  none.  Senator  Heflln's  or  his  assist- 
ant's opinions  on  what  my  topics  really  are. 
are  naive.  In  error  and  self-serving  in  every 
case. 

SUICMARY 

Senator  Heflin  attacks  the  linguistic  anal- 
ysis of  Dr.  Shuy  as  an  invalid  intellectual 
exercise.  The  one  person  on  the  Senate 
floor  who  Is  academically  qualified  to  make 
such  a  judgment  is  Senator  Hayakawa.  Sen- 
ator Hayakawa  said  on  this  very  Senate 
floor,  after  the  reading  Dr.  Shuy's  summary 
letter  to  the  Senators,  that  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  analysis  and  that  he 
thought  it  was  exhaustive,  and  accurate  and 
correct. 

Senator  Heflin  complains  that  Dr.  Shuy's 
analysis  Is  to  "micro"  and  not  "'macro" 
enough.  In  this  he  demonstrates  a  lack  of 
ability  to  distinguish  between    'micro "  and 


"macro"  analysis.  Topic  analysis  and  re- 
spond analysis  are  "macro"  analyses.  They 
deal  with  the  larger  context.  Dr.  Shuy's 
analysis  was  "micro"  on  the  major  points 
which  were  raised  in  the  court  trial  and  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee. 
Senator  Heflin's  opinions  about  Dr. 
Shuy's  linguistic  analysis  of  these  tapes 
lacks  credibility  and  authority.  Senator 
Heflin  bends  and  warps  my  statements  by 
insisting,  without  evidence  and  without  the 
support  of  the  context  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered,  that  they  mean  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  say.  Such  opinions 
are  wrong.  They  are  dangerous  to  the 
future  of  all  of  us.  They  bespeak,  very  clear- 
ly, the  danger  that  it  is  already  1984.  that 
thought  control  is  already  with  us.  That 
people  can  be  found  guilty  when  their  inten- 
tions and  actions  speak  clearly  that  they  are 
innocent.  I  argue  that  our  country  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  happten.  Dr.  Shuy's  analy- 
sis of  these  conversations  is  a  new  approach 
to  determining  the  truth  of  what  video  and 
audio  tape  evidence  can  reveal. 

January  6,  1981. 
Subject:    Abscam— Production    of    Supple- 
mental Information  to  Defense  Counsel. 
To:  Philip  B.  Heymann,  Assistant  Attorney 

General,  Criminal  Division. 
From:   Irvin  B.  Nathan,  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  Criminal  Division. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks,  two  Assistant 
United  States  Attorneys  in  New  Jersey. 
Edward  Plaza  and  Robert  Weir,  have  report- 
ed their  recollections  of  certain  statements 
that  were  made  approximately  a  year  and 
one-half  ago  by  government  officials  and 
FBI  undercover  operations.  Plaza  and  Weir 
claim  that  these  statements  would  t)e  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  testimony  given  in 
pre-trial  proceedings  in  Philadelphia  and  In 
the  Myers  trial  in  Brooklyn.  The  statements 
relate  to  Mel  Weinberg,  with  whom  Plaza 
and  Weir  have  had  a  longstanding  antago- 
nistic relationship. 

Plaza  and  Weir  are  the  two  Assistants, 
who  along  with  their  then  superior  USA 
Robert  Del  Tufo,  complained  bitterly  in  the 
early  summer  of  1979  that  they  were  not  as- 
suming a  greater  role  in  the  Abscam  oper- 
ation. At  that  time  they  argued  repeatedly 
that  the  past  successes  of  USA's  Lacey, 
Stem,  and  Goldstein  in  their  districi  re- 
quired that  their  office  take  over  major 
parts  of  this  public  corruption  investigation; 
otherwise,  they  argued,  the  public  would  see 
the  Investigation  as  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
by  the  Department  in  the  New  Jersey  office. 
Efforts  to  accommodate  their  concerns 
proved  unworkable,  in  large  part  because  of 
strong  personality  conflicts  between  Plaza 
and  Weir,  on  the  one  hand,  and  John  Good, 
Tony  Amoroso,  and  Mel  Weinberg  on  the 
other.  Weinberg,  in  particular,  was  suspi- 
cious of  the  motivations  of  the  New  Jersey 
prosecutors.  We,  of  course,  have  no  evidence 
of  any  basis  for  these  suspicions.  However, 
Weinberg's  subjective  belief  did  color  his  re- 
lationship with  representatives  of  the  New 
Jersey  office. 

In  December  1979  Plaza  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  so-called  Del  Tufo  memoran- 
dum. The  memorandum  severely  criticized 
certain  of  Weinberg's  actions  In  connection 
with  the  Senator  Harrison  Williams  investi- 
gation, and  it  reproached  the  FBI's  Long 
Island  office  for  its  purported  lack  of  con- 
trol over  Weinberg.  The  Del  Tufo  memoran- 
dum was  produced  In  camera  for  several  of 
the  judges  who  presided  over  Abscam  cases. 

Plaza  and  Weir  were  also  the  Assistants  to 
whom  in  the  fall  of  1979  primary  responsi- 
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bUlty  was  assigned  for  preparing  the  mat- 
ters involving  New  Jersey  Commissioner 
Kenneth  McDonald  and  New  Jersey  State 
Senator  Joseph  Maressa  so  that  a  decision 
on  whether  to  charge  either  could  be 
reached.  By  June  1980,  it  was  apparent  that 
very  little,  if  any,  work  had  been  done  on 
those  cues.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  talce 
the  cases  away  from  Plaza  and  Weir  and  to 
assign  them  to  two  attorneys  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Public  Integrity  Section.  Of  course, 
these  attorneys  have  continued  to  report  all 
of  their  activities  to  the  current  United 
States  Attorney.  William  Robertson.  The 
decision  to  reassign  was  not  made  because 
of  Plaza  and  Weir's  past  criticisms,  but  be- 
cause of  their  apparent  inability  to  move 
the  cases.  Plaza  and  Weir  have  attributed 
their  inability  to  move  the  cases  to  the  un- 
willingneas  of  Weinberg  and  the  FBI  to 
assist  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  background,  we 
must  consider  Plaza  and  Weir's  latest  allega- 
tions fully  on  the  merits. 

TAFXS  AKS  REPORTS 

Plaza  and  Weir  say  that  the  government 
should  turn  over  to  defendants'  counsel  six 
tape  recordings  and  two  FBI  302  reports. 
They  sUte  that  the  conduct  exhibited  by 
Weinberg  in  these  materials  is  relevant  to 
various  defenses  that  the  defendants  have 
raised.  A  list  of  these  items  is  attached  as  an 
appendix  to  this  memorandum.  Three  of 
the  six  tapes  record  Mayor  Errichctti;  they 
were  provided  to  his  counsel  last  August  in 
advance  of  the  Myers  trial.  As  a  result  of  a 
ruling  by  Judge  Pratt,  these  three  tapes 
were  also  made  available  to  the  other  de- 
fendants' counsel  in  that  case.  Counsel  can 
use  the  tapes  in  the  upcoming  due  process 
hearing,  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  the 
completion  of  the  Lederer  trial. 

The  remaining  three  tapes  were  made  in 
early  March  1979  and  do  not  record  anyone 
indicted  in  the  Abscam  cases.  The  Brooklyn 
Strike  Force  has  reviewed  these  tapes  again, 
in  light  of  the  Plaza  and  Weir  assertions. 
The  tapes  relate  primarily  to  allegations 
ag^nst  Senator  Williams  that  are  not  part 
of  the  Indictment  in  his  case,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  contain  nothing  remotely 
exculpatory.  However,  in  an  excess  of  cau- 
tion, I  recommend  that  these  three  tapes  be 
provided  to  Senator  Williams'  counsel  and 
to  counsel  for  the  other  defendants  in  the 
WllUams  case.  The  tapes  do  not  relate  to 
any  other  proceeding,  and  I  therefore  .see  no 
basis  for  producing  them  to  other  counsel.  I 
am  also  informed  by  the  Brooklyn  Strike 
Force  that  the  two  302  reports  also  do  not 
contain  exculpatory  material,  and  that  the 
substance  of  them  has  already  been  made 
known  to  defense  counsel  in  the  Williams 
case.  They  should  be  treated  like  all  other 
302's:  not  producible,  except  as  3500  materi- 
al when  the  author  has  or  is  about  to  testi- 
fy. 

CONVERSATIONS 

The  conversations  which  Plaza  and  Weir 
recall  relate  to  three  subjects:  (1)  meetings 
at  which  comments  were  made  to  the  under- 
cover operatives  regarding  their  conduct:  (2) 
meetings  at  which  the  monetary  compensa- 
tion of  informant  Weinberg  was  considered; 
and  (3)  meetings  at  which  gifts  allegedly  re- 
ceived by  Weinberg  from  Abscam  targets 
were  discussed.  In  many  instances,  the 
recollections  of  Plaza  and  Weir  concerning 
these  conversations  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  other  participants.  Following  re- 
ceipt of  the  substance  of  Plaza  and  Weir's 
recollections,  Tom  Puccio  debriefed  all  of 
those  allegedly  quoted  by  Plaza  and  Weir. 


All  of  the  contrary  recollections  reported  In 
this  memo  are  the  result  of  Puccio's  debrief- 
ing and  report  to  me.  While  these  matters 
are  clearly  peripheral  to  any  of  the  critical 
matters  in  the  Abscam  litigation,  I  recom- 
mend, again  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution, 
that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  sub- 
stance of  the  differing  recollections  of  the 
participants  be  provided  to  defense  counsel 
in  all  of  the  Abscam  cases. 
A.  Discus$ions  with  undercover  operatives: 

I  am  informed  by  Puccio  that  on  August  9, 
1979.  government  lawyers  and  undercover 
operatives  met  at  the  suburban  Atlantic 
City  home  of  Lawrence  Schneider,  Special 
Agent-ln-Charge  of  the  FBI's  Atlaniic  City 
office.  At  the  meeting  were:  Plaza.  Weir, 
Amoroso,  Special  Agent  Ernie  Haridopolous, 
Special  Agent  Martin  Houlihan,  Special 
Agent  Bruce  Bradley,  Special  Agent  ^hnel- 
der  and  Weinberg.  The  group  discussed, 
among  other  things,  Weinberg's  conduct 
during  his  June  28,  1979  meeting  with  Sena- 
tor Williams. 

1.  It  is  undisputed  that  at  the  meeting 
Weinberg  defended  his  conduct  as  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  investigation.  Plaza 
and  Weir  suggest  that  Weinberg  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  unless  he  put  words 
in  other  peoples'  mouths,  the  government 
would  have  no  case.  Weinberg  and  others 
present  deny  this.  They  say  that  Weinberg 
said  that  he  knew  how  to  talk  to  people, 
that  he  knew  how  to  draw  them  out,  and 
that  his  knowledge  was  essential  to  the  in- 
vestigation. 

2.  Plaza  and  Weir  recall  that  Weinberg, 
Amoroso  and  Haridopolous  stated  that  in 
their  view  it  was  unwise  to  tape-record  pre- 
liminary conversations,  such  as  that  be- 
tween Weinberg  and  Senator  Williams. 
Weinberg,  Amoroso,  Haridopolous  deny 
that  they  made  this  statement.  Special 
Agent  Schneider,  a  long-time  friend  of 
Plaza,  says  that  he  does  not  recall  Wein- 
berg, Amoroso  and  Haridopolous  making 
such  a  statement.  However,  he  does  recall 
that  in  jest  he  (Schneider)  told  Plaza  that  if 
Plaza  did  not  like  the  tapes,  there  was  a 
proper  solution:  "We  can  simply  stop  tape 
recording."  All  present  do  remember  Plaza 
and  Weir  recommending  that,  if  ()ossible, 
the  operatives  should  tape  every  conversa- 
tion. All  present  also  recall  that  Plaza  told 
Weinberg  and  Amoroso  that  any  conversa- 
tions that  were  not  recorded  should  be  docu- 
mented In  302  reports.  Plaza  and  Weir  recall 
that  Amoroso  said  that  he  would  attempt  to 
do  BO,  but  that  he  noted  that  the  press  of 
many  meetings  made  this  difficult. 

3.  Plaza  and  Weir  recall  Weinberg,  Amor- 
oso, and  Haridopolous  saying  that  they  had 
taped  the  Welnberg-WiUiams  meeting  on 
the  instruction  of  Strike  Force  Attorney 
Lawrence  Sharf.  They  also  recall  that  the 
three  said  that  Sharf  had  instructed  Wein- 
berg as  to  what  he  should  tell  Senator  Wil- 
liams on  that  occasion.  Weir  and  Plaza  fur- 
ther recall  that  at  a  later  date  Tom  Puccio 
denied  that  Sharf  had  given  directions  as  to 
what  Weinberg  should  say  at  the  meeting. 
Weinberg,  Amoroso,  and  Haridopolous  deny 
ever  stating  that  Sharf  had  instructed 
Weinberg  on  what  to  say  at  the  Williams 
meeting.  In  defending  his  conduct  at  the 
meeting  with  Williams,  Weinberg  undoubt- 
edly related  to  Plaza  and  Weir  that  he  had 
consulted  with  Sharf.  But  most  important- 
ly. Sharf,  Good,  Amoroso  and  Weinberg  all 
emphatically  deny  that  Sharf  ever  told 
Weinberg  what  to  say  at  the  Williams  meet- 
ings: they  also  deny  that  Sharf  gave  any 
special  Instructions  to  tape  the  meeting. 
They  claim  that  the  meeting  was  taped  in 


accordance  with  usual  procedures  and  that 
Sharf  and  confirmed  prior  to  the  meeting 
that  it  would  be  taped.  Sharf  and  fellow 
Strike  Force  lawyer  John  Jacobs  further 
recall  at  some  later  date  cautioning  Wein- 
berg and  Amoroso  against  the  kind  of  con- 
versation had  with  Senator  Williams  on  the 
28th. 

4.  Plaza  and  Weir  recall  that  on  October  4. 
1979.  at  a  meeting  with  agents  in  Newark. 
New  Jersey.  John  Good  told  Plaza  that  his 
remarlis  to  Weinberg  were  "jeopardizing" 
the  investigation.  Good  confirms  that  he 
made  such  a  statement  because  Plaza's  con- 
stant abrasive  and  personally  abusive  re- 
marks were  impeding  Weinberg's  ability  to 
function  effectively. 

5.  Plaza  and  Weir  recall  that  during  the 
fall  of  1979.  they  told  Weinberg  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  he  should  refrain 
from  repeating  conduct  such  as  occurred  at 
the  Williams  meeting.  Even  if  these  state- 
ments were  made,  I  am  informed  that  Wein- 
berg would  not  have  considered  Plaza  and 
Weir  his  supervisors  with  authority  to  in- 
struct him  on  how  to  carry  out  his  work  for 
the  FBI. 

B.  Weint)erg'$  compensation 

1.  Plaza  and  Weir  recall  that  at  a  meeting 
on  May  14,  1980,  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  Washington,  Agent  John  Good  said 
that  Weinberg  had  been  paid  $15,000  for  his 
work  in  the  McDonald-Errichetti  case.  They 
also  recall  that  Good  said  that  Weinberg 
would  be  paid  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of 
Abscam,  contingent  upon  the  success  of  the 
prosecution.  Good  recalls  saying  that  he 
told  Weinberg  that  at  the  end  of  all  of  the 
cases  he  (Good)  would  make  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  final  bohus  payment:  that  the 
bonus  would  be  based  on  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors: but  that  he  could  not  promise  Wein- 
berg either  a  specific  amount  or  that  the 
Bureau  would  authorize  a  bonus.  Weinberg 
has  testified  publicly  concerning  his  expec- 
tations of  a  bonus.  As  to  the  $15,000  pay- 
ment, while  Good  may  have  made  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  him,  FBI  records  indi- 
cate that  the  payment  was  made  for  several 
reasons,  including  Weinberg's  work  in  the 
McDonald-Frrichetti  case,  the  substantial 
risks  he  had  undertaken  in  unrelated  orga- 
nized crime  investigations,  and  the  recovery 
of  large  amounts  of  property,  including 
stolen  certificates  of  deposit  and  similar 
Items. 

2.  Weir  recalls  that  at  a  May  29,  1980, 
meeting  at  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
stated  that  Weinberg  would  receive  a  lump 
sum  payment  for  his  Abscam  work.  Weir  re- 
calls my  saying  that  the  payment  would  be 
based  upon  the  number  and  the  status  of  in- 
dicted officials  and  would  not  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  success  of  the  prosecution. 
Because  the  Criminal  Division  does  not  con- 
trol the  method  or  amount  that  the  FBI 
pays  its  operatives,  I  never  stated  what  the 
Bureau  would  do  with  regard  to  Weinberg's 
compensation.  I  do  recall  making  known  my 
recommendation  that  Weinberg's  total  com- 
pensation should  be  determined  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  any  of  the  Abscam  trials. 
I  never  Indicated  to  the  Bureau  what  crite- 
ria should  be  used  in  determining  Wein- 
berg's compensation. 

C.  Alleged  gifts  to  Weinberg 

Plaza  and  Weir's  assertions  about  alleged 
gifts  to  Weinberg  by  Abscam  targets  come 
from  three  sources:  George  Katz.  a  defend- 
ant in  the  Williams  case:  Joseph  DlLorenzo. 
Errichetti's  nephew  and  a  witness  for  the 
defense  In  the  Myers  case:  and  Martin  F. 
McKeman,  the  Camden  City  Attorney  who 
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works  for  Mayor  Errichetti.  Because  these 
Individuals  are  either  defendants  or  closely 
allied  with  defendants,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  information  that  these  in- 
dividuals possess  Imposes  any  reporting  obli- 
gation on  the  government.  Nevertheless,  I 
set  out  below  what  they  allege  that  govern- 
ment officials  said  in  response  to  this  infor- 
mation. 

1.  Plaza  and  Weir  say  that  in  a  June  10, 
1980  interview,  DlLorenzo  told  them  that  he 
gave  Weinberg  the  following  gifts:  a  video- 
tape recorder  ($900),  a  stereo  ($1200),  a 
microwave  oven,  and  three  color  television 
sets.  DlLorenzo  said  that  Errichetti  told  him 
that  these  gifts  were  for  the  sheik.  DlLor- 
enzo also  stated  that  on  April  1,  1979,  he 
and  Errichetti  delivered  an  attache  case  to 
Weinberg  at  a  rest  area  on  a  Long  Island  ex- 
pressway. Apparently  these  statements  are 
consistent  with  DlLorenzo's  testimony  on 
behalf  of  Errichetti  at  the  Myers  trial. 

2.  At  Weir  and  Plaza's  direction.  Special 
Agent  Houlihan  corroborated  that  DlLor- 
enzo had  purchased  the  appliances  on  the 
dates  and  at  the  locations  that  he  had  speci- 
fied. 

3.  Camden  City  Attorney  Martin  F. 
McKeman  told  Houlihan  that  he  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  for  Errichetti  to  be  included 
with  the  gifts  to  the  sheik. 

4.  At  a  June  12,  1010.  meeting  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  Weir  recalls  reporting  Dl- 
Lorenzo's statement.  Weir  recalls  that 
Puccio  said  in  response  that  he  knew  that 
Weinberg  nad  received  a  microwave  oven 
and  that  he  would  have  the  oven  removed 
from  Weinberg's  home.  Puccio  denies 
making  that  statement.  Puccio  recalls  that 
at  some  point  he  indicated  his  awareness 
that  Weinberg  had  a  microwave  oven  in  his 
home  and  that  he  requested  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  Weinberg's  acquisition 
of  the  oven.  Puccio  reports  that  he  subse- 
quently learned  that  Weinberg  purchased 
the  microwave  from  J.C.  Penney's  and  that 
Weinberg  had  a  pajrment  book  showing  his 
installment  payments  for  the  oven. 

5.  Weir  recijls  that  at  a  meeting  subse- 
quent to  June  12.  1980. 1  said  that  Weinberg 
had  produced  a  receipt  evidencing  his  pur- 
chase of  the  microwave  oven.  I  recall  no 
such  conversation.  I  have  never  seen,  nor  re- 
ported on.  any  documentation  regarding 
any  property  purchased  by  Weinberg  or  al- 
legedly given  him  by  Abscam  targets.  Weir 
may  be  confusing  Puccio  and  me  on  this 
matter. 

6.  Weir  and  Plaza  also  report  that  in  a 
May  20.  1980.  interview  Anthony  Torcascio. 
a  proposed  casino  manager  for  the  Atlantic 
City  Penthouse  Hotel  and  Casino,  told  FBI 
agents  that  Weinberg  had  asked  him  for  a 
remote  controlled  television  set  and  for  gold 
watches  for  the  sheik.  Torcascio  refused  to 
provide  such  gifts. 

CONCLUSION 

As  stated  earlier,  it  is  not  immediately  ap- 
parent that  Plaza  and  Weir's  recollections 
have  any  significance  for  Abscam  defense 
counsel.  However,  Plaza  and  Weir  obviously 
believe  that  their  recollections  are  of  signifi- 
cance, or  they  would  not  have  brought  them 
to  our  attention.  In  order  to  prevent  future 
claims  that  we  withheld  from  defense  coun- 
sel even  remotely  pertinent  information,  I 
recommend  that  we  provide  the  substance 
of  this  memorandum  to  all  defense  counsel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  say  that 
my  wife,  almost  daily,  refers  me  to  St. 
Paul's  letter  to  Timothy  and  his  de- 
scription of  his  fight.  My  wife  has  de- 


scribed it  in  terms  of  a  description  of 
"our  fight." 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith." 

So  it  is  with  sorrow  I  leave  friends 
here  in  the  Senate  that  I  have  enjoyed 
so  much.  But  we  know  I  go  out  in  good 
health  and  good  spirit  and  do  not 
leave  the  friends  that  I  have  here  who 
meant  so  much  to  me. 

I  have  given  the  best  I  had  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  leave  with  sorrow,  yes, 
but  resolve,  too,  to  t>e  with  you,  with 
all  of  you,  as  we  continue  our  mission, 
public  or  private,  to  strengthen  this 
land  of  ours  and  make  it  better— make 
it  better  for  the  people  that  we  are 
elected  to  serve. 

I  thank  the  Senate  as  I  announce 
my  intention  to  resign.  I  have  made 
that  decision.  I  leave  in  good  spirit, 
good  heart,  sind  strong  resolve  to  con- 
tinue the  things  that  I  believe  in  and 
feel  deeply  about,  worked  all  my  life 
with,  and  enjoy.  I  feel  no  stain.  I  have 
been  strengthened.  I  thank  you,  all  of 
you. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
witnessed  a  very  courageous  act  by  a 
man  who  has  lived  through  a  difficult 
time.  It  would  not  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose for  me  to  elaborate  now  on  my 
feelings  on  this  subject,  my  sympathy 
for  Senator  Williams  and  his  family, 
nor  to  go  beyond  these  simple  re- 
marks. 

We  wish  you  well. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  and  the  equally  dis- 
tinguished vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  every  member  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  and.  indeed.  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  for  undertak- 
ing something  personally  difficult,  in- 
stitutionally difficult,  and  ultimately 
difficult,  which  has  now  culminated  in 
the  statement  of  intention  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  conducted 
themselves  with  honor  and  with  digni- 
ty, as  has  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  months  we  have  known  that 
this  moment  was  coming.  We  have 
watched  with  compassion,  with  hope, 
disappointment,  and  finally  sorrow,  as 
Senator  Williams  wrestled  to  free 
himself  from  his  dilemma. 

As  we  watched  the  Abscam  trials,  as 
we  reviewed  the  evidence,  as  we  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  offered  here 
over  several  days,  we  knew  that  we 
were  not  a  dispassionate  audience.  By 
oath  of  duty  and  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility, we  are  charged  with  pro- 
tecting  and    preserving   the   Senate's 


reputation  and  its  character  from  def- 
amation and  disrepute. 

None  of  us  was  elected  to  this  body 
because  he  or  she  is  an  angel  or  a 
saint.  It  is  incumbent  upon  each  of  us, 
upon  whom  has  been  imposed  the 
highest  public  trust,  to  strive  to  the 
utmost  to  be  faithful  to  that  public 
trust.  We  must  set  the  example  of  a 
higher  standard  than  that  which  is  re- 
quired of  the  average  citizen.  To  do 
more  would  require  us  to  be  angels.  To 
do  less  would  be  unfaithful  to  the 
trust.  It  would  erode  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  and  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Roman  Empire  fell  largely  be- 
cause the  citizens  of  Rome  lost  faith 
in  the  Roman  Senate.  The  citizens  of 
Rome  lost  faith  in  the  Roman  Senate 
largely  because  they  lost  faith  in  the 
men  who  bore  the  title  of  Senator. 

After  years  of  cynicism,  after  Water- 
gate, after  rumors  and  whispers  of 
wrongdoing  in  high  places,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  watching  intent- 
ly to  see  how  we  would  deal  with  the 
charges  of  misconduct  in  our  own 
midst. 

Frankly,  some  of  our  fellow  citizens 
scoffed  that  we  demand  of  others  a 
poimd  of  flesh  but  punish  ourselves 
only  with  the  stroke  of  a  feather 
duster. 

During  these  past  several  days  the 
Senate  has  been  on  trisd  in  a  tragedy 
that  has  no  heroes.  Certainly,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  can  claim  no  heroics 
in  plotting  the  events  that  would  not 
have  Occurred  without  the  Justice  De- 
partment's and  the  FBI's  creation. 
Nevertheless,  as  reprehensible  as  the 
FBI's  conduct  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's conduct  appears  to  have  been, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Senate,  ful- 
filling its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution,  was  rapidly  coming  to 
what,  in  my  judgment,  was  to  be  the 
most  severe  punishment  set  forth 
under  the  Constitution. 

By  any  objective  standard,  Harrison 
Williams  has  made  contributions  to 
my  work  as  the  leader  of  the  majority 
and  as  the  leader  of  the  minority.  He 
has  made  contributions  to  the  work  of 
his  other  colleagues,  to  the  Senate,  to 
New  Jersey,  and  to  the  United  States 
that  are  worthy  of  the  appreciation  of 
all. 

Yet.  the  Senate  was  fast  coming  to 
that  inevitable  decision.  The  decision 
that  Senator  Williams  has  reached  is 
the  right  decision.  Sorrowful  though  it 
is.  he  has  chosen  to  take  a  course  that 
we  all  respect. 

This  is  a  sad  moment  for  the  Senate, 
for  his  friends,  for  his  wife  Jeanette, 
for  his  colleagues,  and.  most  of  all.  for 
Pete  Williams. 

These  days  have  t)een  trying  days 
for  all  Members,  and  again,  most  of 
all.  for  Pete  Williams,  but  not  least  of 
all  for  those  six  members  of  the  Ethics 
Committee   who   have,   for  so   many 
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months,  shown  a  special  dedication 
and  faithfulness  to  duty  which  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  who  serve  this  body. 
I  commend  them.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker),  and  I  commend  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 

INOUYE). 

As  my  colleague  Pete  Williams  pre- 
pares to  depart  from  the  Senate  today, 
I  want  to  say  to  him  that  the  future  is 
not  without  hope.  Sometimes  the  ways 
of  providence  are  inscrutable.  He,  re- 
ferring to  scriptural  passages,  has 
touched  us  all.  One  day  we  should  be 
able  to  see  and  know  what  today  we 
can  only  behold.  If  there  is  a  wideness 
in  God's  mercy  like  the  wideness  of 
the  sea,  then  we  shall  discover  the 
heart  of  the  Eternal  is  wonderfully 
kind  and  understanding  and  forgiving. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  communication  to  you  as  President 
of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  examined  the  communication 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  It 
appears  to  be  a  letter  of  resignation. 
The  clerk  will  read  the  letter  and  have 
it  entered  into  the  Journal. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  11,  1982. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  herewith 
tender  my  resignation  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  New  Jersey,  to 
become  effective  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday,  March  11,  1982,  and  request  that 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  be  so  notified. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  letter 
will  lie  upon  the  table  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  will,  accordingly,  be 
notified. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ethics. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Senate.  With  the  resignation  of  Sena- 
tor Williams  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon,  there  is  neither 
victory  nor  defeat.  This  afternoon,  the 
Senate  has  passed  through  yet  an- 
other of  the  innumerable  gates  of  his- 
tory. It  passed  through  with  compas- 
sion, courage,  and  a  sense  of  honor. 

Nothing  any  Senator  can  now  say 
will  increase  the  Senate's  outrage  nor 
decrease  its  anguish.  We  have  dealt  as 
only  we  are  entitled  to  deal  with  the 
standards  of  service  in  this  body. 

We  have  witnessed  through  the 
debate,  personal  courage,  putting  our 
honor  above  friendship,  our  institu- 
tion above  politics. 


No  one  sought  the  role  of  defender 
of  our  reputation,  or  accuser  of  Sena- 
tor Williams,  but  the  Senate  collec- 
tively* has  risen  to  the  demand  thrust 
upon  it.  There  is  no  doubt  what  the 
Senate  was  prepared  to  do.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  done  it. 

It  behooves  us  now  to  get  back  to 
the  Inexhaustible  interests  of  the 
public  we  serve,  secure  that  its  thrust 
in  us  and  our  institutional  integrity 
have  been  served  with  honor  and  cour- 
age. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,-!  should 
like  to  yield  the  floor  in  the  anticipa- 
tion that  the  minority  leader  may  seek 
recognition  in  order  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished vice  chairman. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr,  Heflin)  . 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  by  the 
act  of  resignation.  Senator  Williams 
has  spared  us  a  painful  and  distasteful 
vote;  not,  however,  before  requiring 
that  in  this  proceeding  we  engage  in 
lengthy— and  sometimes  painful  and 
distasteful— debate. 

There  may  be  those  who  say,  "Why 
didn't  Pete  Williams  resign  earlier, 
and  .spare  the  Senate  5  days  of  debate 
and  countless  hours  of  study,  which 
could  have  been  better  devoted  to 
more  constructive  matters"?  To  those 
critics,  I  would  respond  in  two  ways: 

First,  Senator  Williams'  decision  to 
resign  was  for  him  alone  to  make,  at  a 
time  of  his  choosing,  and  for  reasons 
of  his  choosing.  I  can  imagine  no  deci- 
sion more  excruciatingly  painful,  more 
agonizing,  more  emotionally  wrench- 
ing, especially  in  light  of  his  love  for 
this  institution,  a  love  nurtured  over 
the  course  of  23  years.  Moreover,  I 
genuinely  think,  as  I  said  when  we 
began  last  Wednesday,  that  Senator 
Williams  believes  he  has  been 
wronged,  been  victimized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  has  fought  long  and 
hard  for  what  he  believes  in.  For  that 
fight,  based  on  conviction,  I  believe  he 
deserves  our  respect,  irrespective  of 
what  we  may  think  about  his  conduct 
on  tape  in  this  sordid  matter  called 
Abscam. 

Second,  I  also  truly  believe  this  insti- 
tution and  the  American  people  are 
stronger  because  we  have  had  this 
debate.  As  a  boy,  my  Methodist  minis- 
ter father  taught  me  that  strength 
comes  from  adversity,  from  challenge, 
from  being  put  to  the  test.  This  is  true 
of  individuals,  and  it  is  true  of  institu- 
tions. 

So  I  believe  that  we  are  all  the 
stronger,  that  by  discussing  and  debat- 
ing standards  of  ethical  conduct,  do's 
and  don'ts,  rights  and  wrongs,  consti- 
tutional   obligations,    and    procedural 


due  process,  we  as  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  we  as  the  American 
people,  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
process. 

To  you.  Senator  Williams,  may  our 
good  Lord  bless  and  keep  you. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Thank  you. 

RECESS  UNTIL  3100  P.M. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  3 
p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:16  p.m.,  recessed  until  3 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  recon 
vened  when  called  to  order  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  (Mr.  Gorton). 

ORDER  TO  INDEFINITELY  POSTPONE  S.  RES.  20< 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Reso- 
lution 204  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  I  will  take 
but  a  few  minutes  of  the  Senate's 
time. 

I  wish  to  state,  in  closing  the  debate 
on  Senate  Resolution  204.  there  wa? 
no  victory  and  no  defeat.  I  reaffirm 
that.  I  must  take  a  moment  to  pay  my 
utmost  respects  to  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  and  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel,  Mr.  Bennett,  without  whose 
diligence,  discretion,  concern,  assist- 
ance, and  counsel  the  efforts  of  our 
committee  would  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult, more  painful,  and  more  time  con- 
suming than  they  already  were. 

They  labored,  each  of  them,  without 
regard  to  hours  spent  or  personal  time 
passed  by. 

From  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Counsel:  Robert  Bennett,  Alan  Krie- 
gel,  David  Schlitz,  Judy  Hubbard,  and 
Lynn  Shamp. 

From  the  Office  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee: Brack  Valentine.  Bonnie 
Parker,  Donald  Sanders,  Paul  Colborn, 
John  Saxon,  Margaret  Blackston. 
Susan  Krakower,  Emily  Williams, 
Wilson  Abney,  William  Canfield,  Clen- 
don  Lee.  Mary  Hudon,  Mary  Lucke, 
Annette  Gillis,  Anne  Miskovsky,  Marie 
Mullis,  Eileen  Oberman,  and  Lindsay 
Hooper. 

In  particular,  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Robert  Bennett,  spe- 
cial counsel  of  the  committee.  When 
we  hired  him.  as  we  knew  we  must,  the 
vice  chairman  and  I  laid  a  very  strong 
charge  on  him.  We  did  not  want  some- 
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body  making  a  reputation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Senate.  We  did  not  want 
somebody  who  had  another  agenda 
but  the  one  we  sought  to  assign  him. 
We  wanted  somebody  who  would 
promise  devotion  to  the  task,  discre- 
tion with  the  press,  a  sense  of  fairness 
to  Senator  Williams  and  whatever 
counsel  he  may  have  had.  and  his  total 
effort  to  seek  justice  and  truth. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bennett  kept 
that  promise.  On  behalf  of  the  Senate 
and  the  committee,  I  thank  him. 

To  the  vice  chairman.  Senator 
Hetlin,  to  Senators  Eagleton,  Pryor, 
Helms,  and  Mattingly:  I  salute  you 
all  for  hours  of  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional attendance  to  the  issue  we 
faced.  The  Senate  owes  each  of  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  your  courage  and 
your  ability  to  withstand  anguish  and 
pressure  from  within  and  without. 

It  was  obvious  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed this  debate  on  the  floor  how 
much  of  a  struggle  it  was  to  each 
member  of  that  committee  to  fulfill 
his  obligations  to  the  Senate  and  his 
obligations  to  a  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Williams. 

To  Senator  Ikouye  goes  my  deep  re- 
spect for  a  job  well  done. 

You  picked  up  the  obligation  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  our  own  with  no  less 
privilege  of  the  right  to  counsel  than 
all  Americans  possess,  and  you  did  it 
well  and  with  eloquence.  The  task  was 
accomplished  and  the  Senate  has  wit- 
nessed justice  done  with  fairness  be- 
cause of  your  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  no  victors,  no  van- 
quished, but  the  Senate  stands  proud, 
and  it  should,  in  its  own  eyes  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  in  dealing  with 
the  trust  thrust  upon  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution, a  trust  which  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  passed  to  any 
other  entity. 

Nobody  has  enjoyed  it,  nobody 
sought  it,  but  they  confronted  it.  They 
confronted  it  and  came  out,  perhaps,  if 
there  was  a  winner  in  all  of  this,  a 
winner  as  an  institution  because  the 
Senate  measured  up  to  what  the 
American  public  ought  to  expect. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues, I  wsuit,  before  closing  this 
chapter  in  Senate  history,  to  praise  a 
man  who  I  have  come  to  respect 
deeply  as  a  man  of  conviction,  fair- 
ness, intelligence,  and  professionalism. 
That  man  is  Malcolm  Wallop. 

As  you  all  know,  this  matter  is  ex- 
tremely complicated,  with  many  com- 
plex factual,  legal,  and  constitutional 
issues.  Senator  Wallop,  as  many  of 
you  may  also  know,  is  not  a  lawyer. 
While  we  have  joked  about  this— my 
colleague  from  Wyoming  views  it  as  an 
advantage— I  must  say  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  his  ability  over  the  period 
of  2  years  to  digest,  analyze,  and  inter- 
pret the  mass  of  evidence  and  myriad 
of  issues. 


I  have  already  praised  his  handling 
of  this  matter  in  a  nonpartisan  and 
fair  way.  I  must  simply  state  at  this 
juncture  that  he  has  demonstrated  re- 
markable mental  agility  and  a  capacity 
for  hard  work,  in  a  thankless  task  as 
our  chairman. 

Most  importantly,  he  has— as  much 
as  anyone  on  the  committee  and,  I 
dare  say,  as  much  as  anyone  in  this 
iMJdy— championed  the  notion  of  a 
higher  standard  of  conduct. 

While  we  sit  on  different  sides  of  the 
aisle,  while  we  do  not  agree  on  all 
issues,  and,  in  fact,  while  we  have,  at 
times,  disagreed  on  questions  which 
have  au-isen  in  the  current  matter,  I 
must  sincerely  say  that  I  have  only 
the  deepest  respect  and  affection  for 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  a  respected  former 
Member  of  this  body,  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy, wrote  a  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
book  entitled  "Profiles  in  Courage." 
Were  the  late  President  in  this  Cham- 
ber yesterday,  I  believe  he  would  have 
concluded,  as  did  I,  that  we  witnessed 
a  remarkable  profile  in  courage  not 
seen  in  this  Chamber  in  many  years.  I 
am  referring  to  my  distingushed  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  Bill  Bradley. 

Senator  Bradley  and  I  are  both 
members  of  the  same  class,  that  of 
1979.  In  the  3  short  years  we  have 
served  together,  I  daresay  he  has 
become  the  most  active,  the  most  stu- 
dious, the  most  respected  member  of 
that  class,  especially  in  his  work  on 
the  Finance  Committee.  He  has  played 
a  key  legislative  role  which  belies  his 
freshman  status.  So,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  Williams  matter,  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard 
for  him. 

His  courageous  and  statesman-like 
conduct  Ln  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  204,  however,  is  a  story 
which  has  not  been  told.  Many 
months  ago,  I  told  Senator  Bradley 
that  there  were  ample  precedents  for 
recusal  in  such  disciplinary  matters. 
For  example,  when  charges  were  made 
in  the  press— which  later  proved 
untrue— about  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama, Senator  Stewart,  I  recused 
myself  from  consideration  in  Ethics 
Committee  deliberations.  Likewise,  in 
a  simil&r  instance.  Senator  Helms  re- 
cused himself  when  charges  which 
later  proved  groundless  were  brought 
against  his  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Senator  Morgan.  Moreover,  in 
the  vote  resulting  in  denunciation  of 
Senator  Talmadge.  his  colleague.  Sen- 
ator NuNN.  voted  "present."  So  recusal 
is  an  accepted,  legitimate,  understand- 
able course  of  action  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Senator  Bradley  informed  me. 
though,  that  his  constituents  were  en- 
titled to  know  where  he  stood  on  this 
issue,  so  he  would  not  follow  that 
course. 


Yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  the  speech  by  Senator  Brad- 
ley, I  was  informed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii— and  I 
trust  Senator  Inouye  will  not  mind  my 
repeating  this— that  there  was  a  99- 
percent  chance  Senator  Williams 
would  follow  the  course  of  resignation. 
Knowing  the  difficult  burden  weigh- 
ing on  Senator  Bradley's  mind  and 
heart,  I  pulled  him  aside  and  informed 
him  of  what  Senator  Inouye  had  told 
me. 

What  he  told  me  I  will  never  forget. 
He  said: 

No,  Howell.  This  matter  has  been  with  me 
for  25  months.  The  folks  back  home  deserve 
to  know  where  I  stand.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  and  I  could  never  live  with  myself  U  I 
did  not  go  through  with  what  I  have  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  we  have,  indeed,  re- 
ceived mail  from  New  Jersey  criticiz- 
ing Pete  Williams  to  a  high  degree, 
saying  "Throw  him  out."  But  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  many  coimtless  telegrams 
and  letters  we  have  received  from  New 
Jersey  citizens  and  voters— labor  union 
heads,  party  officials,  lawyers,  average 
citizens,  even  members  of  the  clergy- 
saying  "Don't  expel  Senator  Wil- 
liams" and  citing  his  long  record  of 
compassionate  service,  telling  us  of  the 
millions  of  people  whose  lives  are  per- 
sonally enriched  because  of  Pete  Wil- 
liams. 

In  case  it  is  not  obvious  to  my  col- 
leagues. Bill  Bradley  did  not  stand  to 
gain,  politically,  with  many,  many 
voters  in  New  Jersey  by  supporting  ex- 
pulsion. Moreover,  he  gave  a  speech 
which,  for  the  reasons  cited,  he  did 
not  have  to  give.  He  could  have  sat 
quietly,  refusing  to  commit  himself, 
and  let  his  colleague  gracefully  resign. 
But  he  did  not,  and  I  submit  no  more 
courageous  speech  has  been  given,  no 
more  courageous  stand  taken,  in  this 
Chamber  in  many,  many  years. 

We  all  know  Bill  Bradley  stands 
tall.  But  now.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
eyes,  he  stands  10  feet  tall. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  May  I  add  my  whole- 
hearted agreement  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  just  said.  That 
was  indeed  a  courageous  and  an  admi- 
rable event  that  we  witnessed  here 
yesterday  afternoon.  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  easy  for  any  reason, 
whether  it  had  been  politically  popu- 
lar or  not,  to  have  done  what  he  did  in 
the  presence  of  all  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  colleague.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  his  cour- 
tesy in  having  yielded  to  me,  may  I  say 
to  him  that,  while  I  have  indeed  tested 
and  jested  with  him  about  lawyers  and 
nonlawyers.  without  his  legal  exper- 
tise, our  committee  certainly  could  not 
have  functioned  as  fairly  and  as  de- 
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cently,  as  intelligently,  and  gracefully 
as  it  did  and  I  salute  him  for  it. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  remiss  if,  at  some  point  before  ter- 
mination of  these  proceedings,  I  did 
not  say  a  few  words  about  the  job 
done  by  the  staff  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. As  in  any  endeavor  in  the 
Senate,  staff  members  have  played  a 
significant  role  in  preparing  us,  not 
only  for  debate  on  Senate  Resolution 
204,  but  at  every  stage  of  this  proceed- 
ing. 

I  have  already  singled  out  our  spe- 
cial counsel.  Bob  Bennett,  and  his  as- 
sociate, Alan  Kriegel,  for  a  profession- 
al, fair,  and  thorough  job.  I  wish  at 
this  point  to  acknowledge  and  thank 
all  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Ethics  Conunittee  who  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  pitched  in  to  help  in 
this  protracted  matter. 

I  want  to  pay  special  recognition  to 
two  of  the  coimsel  to  the  committee: 
Don  Sanders,  who  supervised  the  Wil- 
liams investigation  and  Paul  Colborn, 
who  worked  closely  with  him,  who 
have  spent  literally  hundreds  of  hours 
reading  trial  testimony,  interviewing 
witnesses,  reviewing  documents  and 
exhibits,  and  doing  legal  research  and 
drafting.  Likewise,  Wilson  Abney,  an- 
other counsel  to  the  committee,  has 
worked  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
on  this  matter,  and  Anne  Miskovsky, 
our  press  secretary,  has  done  a  most 
competent  job  in  dealing  with  the 
press. 

The  entire  operation  has  been  under 
the  supervision  of  our  able  staff  direc- 
tor, Braxton  Valentine. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay  particu- 
lar recognition  to  a  fellow  Alabamian, 
John  Saxon  also  counsel  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  worked  very  closely 
with  him,  even  on  weekends  and  at 
night.  He  has.  indeed,  some  rare  skills. 
He  has  the  ability  to  relate  ideas  to 
words  and  express  language  in  a  rare, 
superb  maimer.  He  has  an  incisive 
mind  that  can  quickly  go  to  the  root  of 
a  matter,  and  he  has  a  retentive  mind 
that  can  recall  isolated  facts  and  non- 
isolated matter  quickly.  His  help  has 
been  immeasurable  to  me  and  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Ethics  Conmiittee 
during  this  entire  period  of  time  that 
we  have  spent  on  this  matter. 

To  all  of  these  individuals,  and  the 
entire  staff,  I  want  to  say  for  the 
Record  that  the  committee  owes  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  capable 
and  dedicated  service,  as,  perhaps, 
does  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  merely 
to  mention  two  final  things  and  to  do 
that  briefly.  One  pertains  to  what  was 
printed  by  the  Ethics  Committee.  In 
the  debate,  there  was  some  indication 
that  there  were  certain  films  that 
were  not  printed  by  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. I  think  it  might  be  fair  to 
recite  that  when  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee began  to  organize  for  Its  hearings, 
our  special  counsel  got  with  counsel 


for  Senator  Williams  and  they  agreed 
on  a  method  of  testimony,  a  method  of 
presentation,  in  which  each  had  the 
right  to  introduce  whatever  he  desired 
to  introduce. 

They  agreed  that  all  of  the  due  proc- 
ess hearings  before  Judge  Pratt  should 
be  introduced,  all  of  the  testimony  in 
the  exhibits,  including  the  tapes,  that 
were  at  the  trial,  and  that  either  side 
had  the  right  to  introduce  any  other 
tapes  or  any  other  matters  that  they 
wanted  to.  The  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  became  a  part  of  the 
record  at  the  Ethics  Conunittee  hear- 
ing was  made  by  the  counsel  for  Sena- 
tor Williams.  He  had  the  right  to  put 
anything  in  the  record  that  he.  wanted 
to.  It  would  have  been  printed  if  it  had 
been  so  selected. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  opportunity  to  present  any  witness 
was  given  to  Senator  Williams  in  this 
instance  and  he  had  the  right  to  call 
any  witness  that  he  wanted  to. 

One  other  matter  I  want  to  mention 
is  the  matter  pertaining  to  the  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  whether  com- 
petitive bidding  was  in  order.  There 
were  some  statements  indicating  that 
some  of  this  was  not  in  testimony. 
However,  there  were  witnesses  called 
by  the  defendant  in  regard  to  this:  A 
Prof.  Harold  Petrowitz,  who  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  American  University; 
also,  there  were  some  members  of  Sen- 
ator Williams'  staff  who  were  called. 
While  there  was  no  question  that  com- 
petitive bidding  would  have  been  the 
normal  course  of  events,  there  were 
exceptions  given  as  to  whether  or  not 
negotiation  as  to  contracts  was  to  take 
place. 

There  was  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  strategic  stockpiling  of  certain 
metals  had  some  different  language 
pertaining  to  competitive  bidding  in 
that  there  were  only  one  or  two  sup- 
pliers of  titanium  sponge  in  the  United 
States.  So  there  was  a  lot  of -testimo- 
ny, pro  and  con,  in  regard  to  that 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not,  at  some  point,  mention  the 
issue  of  Government  misconduct. 

I  need  not,  and  will  not,  recite  the 
litany  of  supposed  abuses.  Many  of 
these  allegations  do  suggest,  at  least 
on  their  face,  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  FBI  engaged  in  mis- 
conduct—maybe even  more  than  a 
little  misconduct. 

But  while  we  have  tried  to  be  careful 
not  to  rush  to  judgment  regarding  the 
conduct  of  Senator  Williams,  neither 
should  we  rush  to  judgment  regarding 
conduct  of  the  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  due  process,  to 
be  heard  on  all  these  issues.  Yes,  it  de- 
serves investigation,  and  I  support  a 
full,  vigorous  oversight  investigation 
by  this  body,  into  all  elements  in- 
volved in  Abscam.  But  let  us  not  in  our 
haste  to  condemn  them  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 


In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  powerful  and  eloquent 
remarks  of  my  colleague  from  Missou- 
ri, Senator  Eagleton.  Law  enforce- 
ment authorities  do  have,  with  great 
frequency,  to  resort  to  the  use  of  in- 
formants, of  sources— many  of  whom 
are  not  lily-pure,  many  of  whom  sub- 
scribe to  the  Angelo  Errichetti  school 
of  "How  To  Win  Friends  and  Influ- 
ence People." 

So  while  I  support  the  effort  to 
detect  Government  misconduct  where 
it  existed,  and  establish  guidelines  for 
its  prevention  in  the  future,  let  us  like- 
wise recognize  the  validity  of  this  type 
of  investigation  as  necessary  in  our 
ever  vigilant  fight  against  the  forces  of 
crime. 

Mr.  I^resident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 


THE  FOREIGN  MINISTER  OF 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  may 
vest  authority  in  the  Congress  to 
confer  citizenship,  but  in  1977  three 
brave  men  made  themselves  our  fellow 
citizens  for  all  time  by  an  ordeal  of 
courage,  conscience,  and  compassion. 
They  are  Ardeshir  Zahedi,  then  Am- 
bassador of  Iran;  Ashraf  Ghorbal.  Am- 
bassador of  Egypt,  and  Sahabzada 
Yaqub  Khan,  then  Ambassador  of 
Pakistan.  These  three,  themselves 
devout  Moslems,  walked  alone  into  the 
national  headquarters  of  B'nai  B'rith 
where  a  group  of  Hannafi  Moslems 
were  holding  a  number  of  hostages 
and  threatening  them  with  bodily 
injury  and  death.  By  quiet  persuasion 
and  by  the  force  and  dignity  of  their 
own  personalities  the  three  Moslem 
Ambassadors  brought  an  end  to  these 
dangerous  troubles.  Since  that  day, 
they  have  been  our  brothers. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  more  than 
casual  interest  that  we  have  learned 
that  Ambassador  Khan,  now  the  rep- 
resentative of  Pakistan  in  France,  has 
been  recalled  from  Paris  to  assume  the 
office  of  Foreign  Minister.  His  service 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  France  since  he  left  Washing- 
ton has  further  expanded  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  principal 
actors  on  the  world  stage.  His  contin- 
ued success  has  been  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  his  friends,  but  his  elevation  to 
the  office  of  Foreign  Minister  should 
give  us  both  hope  and  confidence  as 
well. 

Yaqub  Khan  has  taken  part  in  great 
affairs  since  he  was  a  very  young  man. 
He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Mount- 
batten,  last  Viceroy  of  India,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah. 
first  Governor  General  of  Pakistan. 
Thus  he  was  present  at  the  moment  of 
his  country's  birth  and  a  close  observ- 
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er  of  the  forces  that  brought  it  about. 
Americans,  who  hope  to  maintain  a 
friendship  with  both  Pakistan  and 
India  and  to  see  them  friendly  to  each 
other,  may  take  heart  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  worked  constructively 
with  his  Indian  neighbors  in  the  past 
and  may  do  so  in  the  future. 

But  the  real  basis  for  confidence  in 
Yaqub  Khan's  ability  to  fulfill  the 
office  of  Foreign  Minister  is  not  so 
much  in  his  experience,  wide  as  that 
has  been,  or  whom  he  knows,  impres- 
sive as  the  roster  of  his  friends  may 
be,  but  rather  in  his  own  quality  as  a 
human  being. 

Unlike  many  public  men,  he  has  not 
let  the  pressure  of  daily  events  pre- 
vent him  from  philosophic  reflection 
on  why  things  are  as  they  are  and  how 
things  may  change. 

As  a  result  of  this  rare  capacity  to 
think  in  comprehensive  terms  about 
human  affairs,  he  is  likely  to  be  able 
to  suggest  creative  solutions  to  prob- 
lems that  have  resisted  solution  by 
mechanical  methods. 

In  a  recent  conversation,  he  was  de- 
scribing for  me  the  history  of  a  nation 
that  spanned  many  centuries.  He  re- 
flected on  the  fact  that  this  nation 
had  always  embodied  an  ideal  that 
transcended  its  physical  boundaries, 
that  the  idea  of  nationality  was  larger 
than  the  geography  of  the  nation. 
Thus,  he  could  explain  otherwise  inex- 
plicable events,  but.  more  importantly, 
he  is  able  to  speculate  with  intelli- 
gence on  the  course  that  the  Nation's 
peculiar  character  may  lead  it  to  adopt 
in  the  future  and  so  he  is  able  to  pro- 
pose action  that  is  anticipatory  and  re- 
sponsive. 

About  a  year  before  the  fall  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  he  sat  with  me  on  a  hill- 
side in  the  rolling  Maryland  country- 
side and  shared  his  vision  of  what 
could  happen  in  Iran  and  why  he 
thought  so.  In  fact,  what  did  occur  was 
so  exactly  what  he  had  foreseen  that 
his  might  have  been  the  voice  of  a 
genuine  oracle.  While  no  human  can 
always  be  right,  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  some  among  us  can  at  least 
be  right  at  times. 

His  interests  are,  however,  not  all 
consumed  by  affairs  of  State.  His  wife. 
Tuba,  is  his  match  in  wit  and  intelli- 
gence and  they  take  great  pride  in 
their  children,  one  of  whom,  Sahab- 
zada Samad,  is  a  student  in  the  United 
States  at  Brown  University.  He  has 
been  a  gifted  horseman  throughout 
his  life  like  many  of  his  countrymen. 
When  he  has  come  to  Maryland  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  in  the  improvement 
of  the  breed,  he  has  been  able  to  pre- 
dict which  steeplechasers  would  be 
first  over  the  bars  with  the  same  accu- 
racy that  he  forecasts  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides  of  history. 

In  many  ways,  Sahabzada  Yaqub 
Khan  is  the  man  who  has  proved  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  to  be  wrong  when  he  said 
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"East  is  East  and  West  is  West  and 
never  the  twain  shall  meet." 

Yaqub  Khan  is  a  citizen  of  the  world 
who  knows  both,  is  comfortable  in 
both,  can  contribute  to  both  and  is 
aware  of  his  obligation  to  both.  In  him 
the  twain  have  met  and  we  can  be  glad 
of  it. 

The  friends  of  Yaqub  Khan  will 
wish  him  satisfaction  and  fulfillment 
in  his  new  duties  as  Foreign  Minister 
of  Pakistan  and  success  in  his  efforts 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  past  3:45  p.m.,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Cliff 
Case  once  said  that  he  thought  Bee- 
thoven's Hymn  to  Joy  from  the  Ninth 
Symphony  was  so  near  perfection  that 
he  wished  no  one  would  sing  Schiller's 
words.  At  one  level,  the  remark  ex- 
pressed Cliff  Case's  devotion  to  pure 
music.  More  basically,  perhaps,  it  re- 
vealed a  facet  of  his  character  which 
made  words  unnecessary  when  he 
knew  the  tune.  His  convictions  did  not 
require  renewal  or  reminder. 

Senator  Case  was  not  reluctant  to 
speak  and  he  was  certainly  not  unable 
to  speak.  He  was,  instead,  economical 
with  speech  and  therefore  what  he 
said  had  added  weight  and  credibility. 
He  did  not  confuse  eloquence  with  en- 
durance. 

Independence  was  another  strong 
element  of  his  personality,  and  he  per- 
served  it  carefully.  Once,  when  pro- 
gressive Republicans  were  considering 
a  slate  of  candidates  for  party  office 
within  the  Republican  caucus  in  the 
Senate,  he  declined  to  be  nominated 
despite  his  seniority  and  his  populari- 
ty. The  groimds  for  declining  any 
party  preferment  to  which  he  might 
have  been  entitled  were  that  it  might 
impair  his  independence  and  he  was 
convinced  that  his  independent  judg- 
ment was  worth  more  than  any  pres- 
tige that  could  flow  from  entering  the 
party  leadership. 

His  legislative  activity,  his  foreign 
policy  positions,  his  brilliant  victories 
and  his  honorable  defeats  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  today.  A  spe- 
cial word  about  his  devotion  to  the 
ideal  of  the  State  of  Israe)  as  the  ulti- 
mate refuge  of  justice  is  always  appro- 
priate. 

There  was  no  sham  or  pretense 
about  Clifford  Case.  He  would  not 
even  bother  to  embellish  his  voting 
score  by  casting  votes  that  he  consid- 
ered unnecessary  and  foolish.  During 


late  night  sessions  of  the  Senate,  he 
was  always  present  while  the  business 
was  Serious.  But,  when  fatigue  and 
confusion  took  over  and  the  procedure 
became  redundant  and  unprofitable, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  walk  out.  He 
rejected  cant  and  empty  rhetoric  even 
though  the  rejection  cost  him  a  point 
or  two  on  his  attendance  record.  When 
that  time  came,  usually  close  to  mid- 
night, he  would  tilt  his  head  and  say 
"Good  night.  Sonny,  I  am  going  home 
to  Ruth!" 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  that 
even  the  U.S.  Senate  needs  to  be  ob- 
jectively observed  and  assessed  from 
time  to  time.  When  it  is  found  want- 
ing, each  of  us  cannot  only  make  a 
judgment,  but  also  can  take  personal 
and  individual  action  to  register  that 
judgment.  It  is  an  example  to  be  noted 
and  followed. 

And  now  Clifford  Case  has  once 
more  said  in  his  jaunty  way  "Good 
night.  Sonny!"  But  it  is  only  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  fruitful  day  and 
when  a  record  that  enhances  the 
honor  of  the  Senate  is  written  in  full. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  poem  by  Archibald  Ma- 
cLeish,  which  was  read  at  Senator 
Case's  funeral,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfx:oRD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9.  19711 

Ok  a  Pobuc  Occasion 

(By  Archibald  MacLeish) 

Rliising  our  mouths  with  praise  .  .  . 

Tin  cup. 

limestone  spring  in  the  cool  of  the  mintbed 

Earlier  generations  knew  this  place, 

made  their  way  through  the  fern.  We  have 

forgotten  it: 
we    have    kept   to    the    streets   too   long. 

tongues 
stale,  hearts  thirsty. 
Listen  to  me! 

God's  will  in  the  world  if  we  could  learn  It, 
test  it  on  our  lips,  would  taste  of  priase. 
Why  else  should  the  world  be  beautiful? 

Why  should  the 
leaves  look  as  they  do,  the  light,  the  water? 
Rinsing  our  mouths  with  praise  of  a  good 

man .  .  . 

I  say  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  say 

a  good  man  in  a  bad  time. 

All  times  are  bad  when  the  man  fails  them. 

I  say: 

A  good  man  In  a  time  when  men  are 

scarce,  when  the  intelligent  foregather, 

follow  each  other  around  in  the  fog  like 

sheep,  bleat  in  the  rain,  complain 

because  Godot  never  comes,  because 

all  life  is  a  tragic  absurdity— Sisyphus 

sweating  away  at  his  rock,  and  the  rock 

won't— because  freedom  and  dignity  .  .  . 

Oh,  weep,  they  say.  for  freedom  and  dignity! 

You're  not  free:  it's  your  grandfather's  Itch 

you're  scratching. 
You  have  no  dignity:  you're  not  a  man. 
you're  a  rat  in  a  vat  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, 
you  think  you've  chosen  the  rewards:  you 

haven't: 
the  rewards  have  chosen  you. 
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Aye!  Weep! 

Rinsing  our  mouths  with  praise  of  a  good 

man 
in  a  time  when  men  are  scarce,  when  the 

Word 
chirps  like  a  cricket  on  the  cellar  floor 
on  the  stone— when  the  mind  maunders  .  .  . 
A  good  man!  Look  at  him  there  against  the 

time! 
He  saunters  along  to  his  place  in  the  world's 

weather, 
lights  his  pipe,  hitches  his  pants, 
talks  back  to  accepted  opinion. 
Congressional  Committees  hear  him  say: 
"Not  what  you  think:  what  you  haven't 

thought  of." 
He  addresses  Presidents.  He  says: 
"Governments    even    now    stUl    have    to 

govern: 
no  one  is  going  to  invent  a  self-governing 

holocaust." 
The  Pentagon  receives  his  views: 
"science,"   he  says,   "Is  no  substitute   for 

thought. 
Miracle  drugs  perhaps:  not  miracle  wars. " 
Adviser  to  Presidents,  the  papers  call  him. 
Adviser,  I  say,  to  the  young. 
It's  the  young  who  need  competent  friends, 

bold  companions 
honest  men  who  won't  run  out, 
won't  write  off  mankind,  sell  up  the  coun- 
try, 
quit  the  venture.  Jibe  the  ship. 

I  love  this  man. 

I  rinse  my  mouth  with  his  praise  In  a  fright- 
ened time. 
The  taste  In  the  cup  is  of  mint, 
of  spring  water. 


NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  FIGHTS 
A  SLUGGISH  ECONOMY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  less  than 
2  years  ago,  a  major  steel  plant  closed 
in  northern  Kentucky,  leaving  more 
than  1,000  people  unemployed  and  se- 
verely depressing  an  already  sluggish 
local  economy. 

But  this  area  did  not  take  the  news 
sitting  down.  Instead,  it  came  out 
fighting  to  put  the  plant  back  to  work. 

Local  business  and  labor  conmiunity 
leaders  met  the  challenge  head  on  and 
developed  a  proposal  to  start  anew 
with  the  manufacturing  of  pipe  tubu- 
lar steel.  With  a  little  encouragement. 
Federal  and  State  government  agen- 
cies rallied  in  support  of  the  plan  to 
reopen  the  plant  imder  the  new  name 
of  Newport  Steel. 

The  various  elements  of  the  plan  fell 
in  place  and  now.  after  the  initial  re- 
opening, the  company  is  expanding  its 
operation. 

This  Idnd  of  perseverance  provides 
another  stirring  example  of  how  hard 
work  and  good  ideas  can  bring  about 
success.  I  commend  the  Newport  Steel 
Co.  and  everyone  involved  for  what 
they  have  done  to  bring  about  this 
success  story.  The  real  beneficiaries 
here  are  the  local  people  who  can  now 
enjoy  steady  employment  and  plan  for 
a  better  future. 

I  agree  with  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  that  said  the 
story  of  Newport  Steel  is  the  kind  that 
should  be  told  often  and  with  enthusi- 


asm in  Washington.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Feb.  28. 

1982] 

NrwpoBT  Steel:  New  Company  Is  Constant 

Source  of  Good  News 

Newport  Steel  Corp.  seems  Just  to  keep 
rolling  right  along,  and  that's  good  news 
indeed  for  Northern  Kentucky's  work  force 
and  economy. 

The  firm,  which  emerged  from  the  ruins 
of  Interlake  Steel  less  than  a  year  ago,  has 
announced  that  it  will  stick  by  its  plans  to 
open  a  second  mill  despite  a  pronounced 
downturn  in  the  industry.  The  coat  of  the 
new  mill,  targeted  for  opening  in.  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  has  been  pegged  at  $28 
mUlion. 

Spokesmen  for  Newport  Steel  have  been 
optimistic  in  their  outlook  for  the  U.S.  steel 
Industry  In  general  and  their  own  operation 
in  particular.  They  feel  the  downturn  will 
prove  a  temporary,  short-lived  Interruption, 
and  that  business  will  begin  to  pick  up  again 
in  the  spring. 

Meanwhile,  Newport  Steel  plans  to  make 
the  most  of  the  lull  by  using  the  slack  time 
to  build  its  own  Inventory,  something  the 
company  has  not  been  able  to  do  during  the 
recent  period  of  high  demand.  A  fuller  in- 
ventory will  put  the  firm  in  a  better  position 
to  fill  orders  for  large  customers. 

So  tlK  story  continues,  happy  and  with  no 
end  In  sight.  The  new  plant  will  benefit  the 
local  economy  and  employment  picture  by 
adding  about  120  new  Jobs  to  the  nearly  600 
that  have  been  created  since  startup. 

Newport  Steel's  is  the  kind  of  story  that 
should  be  told  often  and  with  enthusiasm  in 
Washington,  Frankfort  and  anywhere  there 
are  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  planning, 
good  mansLgement  and  American  business. 


BUDGETARY  TACTICS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Washington  Post  for  Satur- 
day. March  6.  1982,  was  entitled, 
"Budgetary  Tactics."  While  its  con- 
tents do  not  deal  directly  with  the  sub- 
ject of  a  2-year  budget  cycle,  I  believe 
there  is  an  inescapable  implied  rela- 
tionship. 

The  editorial  notes  that  on  March  31 
the  continuing  resolution  expires;  that 
still  to  be  passed  is  the  final  1982 
budget  resolution,  which  was  due  to  be 
passed  last  September;  that  soon  the 
first  1983  budget  resolution  must  be 
adopted,  and  finally,  lurking  in  the  un- 
certain future,  is  the  related  necessity 
of  further  raising  the  statutory  debt 
limit. 

The  editorial  further  notes,  "That 
does  not  leave  much  time  for  a  great 
deal  of  work,  if  Congress  is  to  come  up 
with  a  specific  proposal  that  differs 
substantially  from  Mr.  Reagan's." 
That  is  the  connecting  link  which  I  be- 
lieve makes  this  editorial  significantly 
relevant  to  those  of  us  who  believe  we 
will  soon  have  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  time  constraints,  among 
other  considerations,  dictate  that  we 
should,  if  not  must,  go  to  a  2-year 
budget  cycle. 


Clearly,  S.  1683,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  2-year  period  for  budget  and  ap- 
propriation activity,  does  not  pretend 
to  solve  all  of  our  budget  and  fiscal 
problems.  Certainly  it  would  not  di- 
rectly deal  with  the  principal  concerns 
highlighted  in  the  Post  editorial.  But 
the  plain  fact  remains  that  the  short- 
age of  time  contributes  to  some  of 
these  problems,  and  lengthening  the 
time  we  have  to  budget  and  appropri- 
ate will  ease  many  of  these  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6, 19821 

BUDCETARY  TACTICS 

You  can  hardly  be  expected  to  follow  the 
budget  game  without  a  program.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  attempt  to  outline  the 
Stages  that  are  likely  to  be  important  in  the 
next  several  months,  and  the  tactical  posi- 
tions that  seem  to  be  developing. 

On  March  31,  the  continuing  resolution 
expires.  You  may  recall  that  Congress  was 
never  able  to  agree  on  several  of  the  1982 
appropriations  bills  and,  in  the  final  convul- 
sion last  fall,  kept  the  money  flowing  with  a 
compromise  that  extends  only  through  the 
first  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  It's  likely  that 
both  houses  will  vote  for  a  simple  extension, 
but  the  measure  covers  the  controversial 
areas  of  health,  education  and  welfare,  and 
it's  possible  that  enough  deficit-fearing  sen- 
ators will  balk  to  block  passage. 

A  more  likely  source  of  trouble  is  the 
matter  of  the  final  budget  resolution  setting 
spending  limits  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
In  passing  it  last  fall.  Congress  simply  ig- 
nored the  fact  that  actual  spending  is  run- 
ning at  least  $40  billion  above  its  legally 
binding  Unit.  Now,  if  the  budget  process  is 
to  be  kept  Intact,  Congress  must  adopt  a  re- 
vision that  approves  an  uncomfortably  large 
deficit  for  1982. 

Congress,  however,  also  needs  to  approve 
a  first  budget  resolution  for  the  next  fiscal 
year— the  one  that's  the  subject  of  the  cur- 
rent quarrel  with  the  president.  In  the 
Senate,  the  target  date  for  this  event  is 
March  3:  in  the  House  it's  April  IS.  That 
doesn't  leave  much  time  for  a  great  deal  of 
work,  if  Congress  is  to  come  up  with  a  spe- 
cific proposal  that  differs  substantially  from 
Mr.  Reagaa's. 

Last  year,  as  the  result  of  close  negotia- 
tions between  Reagan  administration  offi- 
cials and  Republican  senators  starting  right 
after  the  election,  the  budget  process  got  off 
to  a  fast  start.  This  year,  the  administration 
went  its  own  way  and  congressional  support 
for  the  Reagan  budget  is  currently  nil. 

If  all  goes  as  planned— and  much  may 
not— the  congressional  alternatives  will  face 
their  first  tests  In  the  April  votes  on  the 
budget  resolution.  If  there  is  strong  biparti- 
san support  for  the  alternatives- and  if  the 
administration  is  still  sitting  on  the  side- 
lines—the next  play  may  well  come  when, 
sometime  tei  May,  federal  spending  pushes 
the  federal  debt  over  the  limit  currently  set 
by  law. 

Failure  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  would 
cause  a  chaotic  shutdown  of  many  govern- 
ment operations  and  possible  panic  in  the  fi- 
nancial markets.  House  and  Senate  leaders 
see  the  del>t  celling  bill  as  an  opportunity  to 
turn  the  tables  on  the  administration,  fore- 
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Ing  it  to  accept  the  budget  and  tax  changes 
that  Congress  wants— Just  as  the  adminis- 
tration forced  Congress  to  accept  further 
budget  cuts  by  closing  down  the  government 
last  fall.  One  possible  danger  here  is  the 
temptation  to  overload  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
with  too  many  conditions  to  be  passable. 
Another  is  a  simple  collapse  of  support  for 
any  budget,  between  the  people  who  won't 
vote  for  the  spending  cuts  and  those  who 
won't  vote  for  the  deficit. 

Despite  the  acknowledged  perils,  momen- 
tum behind  a  congressional  alternative  is 
currently  strong.  Voters  are  genuinely  wor- 
ried, and  many  Republicans— who  worked 
diligently  to  advance  the  administration's 
program  last  year— are  stung  by  the  presi- 
dent's current  strategy  of  lobbing  brickbats 
at  them  from  the  safe  distance  of  his  west- 
em  tour.  More  important,  responsible 
people  in  both  parties  realize,  as  the  admin- 
istration apparently  does  not,  that  the  alter- 
native is  a  stalemate  over  the  budgets— and, 
for  the  country,  that  is  the  greatest  danger 
of  aU. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 


Is 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  next  of  Senate 
Resolution  333,  the  resolution  provid- 
ing fimdlng  for  committees  for  the 
year  1982. 

I  do  not  wish  to  do  that  imtil  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  on  the  floor.  I  under- 
stand he  is  perhaps  on  his  way  to  the 
floor.  So  before  we  go  out  of  morning 
business  and  so  that  I  can  consult  fur- 
ther on  that  subject,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  at  this 
point  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
legislation  are  printed  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.)  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  3:45  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 

EXTKRSION  OF  ROI7TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


THE  HANDLING  OF  ABSCAM  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AND  THE  FBI 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
hape  this  is  not  the  time  to  open  the 
debate  which  will  ensue  with  respect 
to  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  agents  of  the  FBI  in 


handling  the  Abscam  matter  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  debate  was  al- 
ready opened  before  we  had  disposed 
of  the  Williams  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  understood 
correctly,  one  of  the  major  arguments 
with  respect  to  the  substitution  of  a 
censure  for  that  of  expulsion  was 
based  upon  the  wrongdoing  of  the 
FBI,  and  most  of  the  argument  that  I 
heard  in  support  of  the  resolution  of 
censure  was  not  in  support  of  Senator 
Williams  but  in  condemnation  of  the 
actions  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  about 
that  idea  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  again  are  falling  into  the  trap  of 
making  judgments  before  having 
heard  the  evidence. 

Throughout  the  entire  proceedings 
we  were  asked  to  withhold  judgment 
of  Senator  Williams  until  we  had 
viewed  the  tapes,  until  we  had  re- 
viewed the  transcripts,  until  we  had 
heard  the  argxtments,  imtil  we  had 
heard  the  judgments  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  the  various  people  who 
were  involved  in  the  discussion  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Williams  case.  I 
did  so.  I  viewed  the  tapes,  I  looked  at 
the  transcripts,  I  heard  the  argu- 
ments, I  reserved  my  judgment  until  it 
became  very  clear  to  me  that  there 
was  no  other  fact  than  the  fact  that 
Senator  Williams  had  involved  him- 
self in  promoting  a  private  enterprise, 
using  his  office  to  do  so,  in  the  hope  or 
expectation  that  that  enterprise  in 
which  he  held  an  interest  would  pros- 
per and  that  his  interest  would  grow 
in  value.  That,  Mr.  President,  was  un- 
disputed. 

Now  to  say  that  we  should,  without 
having  heard  the  evidence,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  FBI  is  some- 
how at  fault,  that  Senator  Williams 
was  not  at  fault,  that  indeed  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Senate,  the  courts,  and 
the  jury  had  been  somehow  misled  by 
a  super  con  man  scamming  everybody 
in  sight  is  to  say  also  that  the  Senate 
itself  has  been  wronged,  either  fallen 
error  to  being  misled  by  Mel  Weinberg 
or  that  indeed  we  acted  without  appro- 
priate evidence  for  the  action  that  was 
being  taken  and  that  was  so  obviously 
going  to  be  taken  in  the  expulsion  of  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

And  it  would  also  demean  the  com- 
mittee that,  after  having  spent 
months  and  months  of  time  reviewing 
the  evidence,  hearing  the  witnesses, 
and  listening  to  the  arguments,  had 
concluded,  based  upon  the  same  evi- 
dence that  there  was  wrongdoing  that 
led  them  to  unanimously  recommend 
expulsion. 

So  there  was  something  more  in  this 
case  than  just  wrongdoing  of  the  FBI. 
And  let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
postured  before  this  coimtry  as  being 
fearful  of  disclosure  of  wrongdoing  by 
people  in  high  places.  Let  us  not  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  sympathetic  exten- 
sions   of   some    kind    of   exculpatory 


notion  toward  Senator  Williams  that 
leads  people  to  conclude  that  it  is  not 
the  investigation  of  wrongdoing  that 
so  much  concerns  us  as  the  fear  that  it 
might  be  foimd  among  some  of  us. 

This  cannot  be  and  shall  not  be 
viewed  as  an  exercise  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  shield  ourselves  from  in- 
quiry. And  some  of  those  unguarded 
comments  that  were  made  earlier 
today  lead  me  to  make  these  state- 
ments at  this  time. 

The  FBI  certainly  may  have  made 
mistakes.  There  may  have  been  proce- 
dural safeguards  that  could  have  been 
installed  or  that  should  have  been  in- 
stalled or  that  were  there  and  were 
not  followed.  But  that  does  not  say 
that  the  wrong  was  not  conmiitted  or 
that  we  are  beyond  investigation  or 
that  the  FBI  cannot  use  tactics  of  that 
kind  in  the  investigation  of  undercover 
crime,  because  every  one  of  us  knows 
that  at  times  that  is  the  only  way  they 
catch  the  drug  dealer,  the  pusher,  the 
organized  criminal,  the  person  who  is 
involved  in  peddling  influence  who 
certainly  is  not  going  to  do  that 
openly  and  who  certainly  is  going  to 
conceal  that  activity  as  best  he  can. 

The  committee  of  inquiry,  the 
Ethics  Committee  in  this  case,  de- 
serves better  than  that  kind  of  con- 
demnation. The  FBI  deserves  a  more 
careful  inquiry  into  what  it  is  it  has 
done  right  or  wrong  before  we  rush  to 
a  judgment  that  indeed  they  have 
been  wrong. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  without 
posing  as  an  expert  in  what  happened 
in  Abscam  but  with  some  experience 
in  law  enforcement,  having  been  a 
prosecutor  for  6  years,  a  city  attorney 
for  13  years,  and  I  have  also  been  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table  in  criminal 
actions  defending  those  who  were  ac- 
cused of  crime  and  exerting  every 
lawful  right  that  I  could  exert  on  their 
behalf,  sometimes  successfully  and 
sometimes  unsuccessfully  arguing  the 
merits  of  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
we  must  apply  in  criminal  cases,  I 
must  remind  the  Senate  that  based 
upon  what  I  have  heard  and  what 
little  I  know  about  the  Abscam  cases. 
Senator  Williams  was  not  the  target. 
Senator  Williams  was  brought  in  be- 
cause he  was  implicated  by  a  man  who 
was  targeted  for  investigation.  What 
would  you  have  the  Department  of 
Justice  do  if  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  implicated  by  someone  else 
who  is  under  investigation?  Have  them 
rush  away  from  them  saying,  "Oh,  no; 
you  cannot  touch  him.  That  is  too 
high.  That  fellow  is  too  important;  he 
is  too  strong  to  touch.  We  should  stop 
the  investigation  now,  lest  we  find 
something  wrong." 

Senator  Pressler  was  not  targeted. 
There  was  another  who  was  and  the 
informant,  a  middleman,  who  was 
doing  the  work  in  that  case,  substitut- 
ed Senator  Pressler  for  someone  who 
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was  targeted  for  investigation.  And 
perhaps  there  was  wrong  in  not  having 
stopped  the  proceedings  and  scrubbed 
that  operation  immediately.  But  I  lis- 
tened yesterday  as  Senator  Pryor 
made  the  comment  about  the  notation 
by  Mr.  Webster  on  the  foot  of  that  de- 
cision sheet,  that  he  said,  "We  are  out 
to  get  Senator  Przssler.  Let's  make 
sure  we  nail  him,"  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  was  a  procedural  safe- 
guard designed  to  protect  those  who 
might  be  subject  of  investigation  by 
saying,  "Be  sure  that  you  do  not  get 
that  kind  of  an  offer  from  somebody 
who  is  not  involved  in  any  wrongdo- 
ing." 

And  so  we  have  somehow,  in  the 
emotions  of  the  "Good  Ole  Boy"  club 
to  which  we  all  belong,  the  emotions 
of  trjrlng  to  be  kind  to  somebody  who 
obviously  has  transgressed  and  is 
going  to  be  piuiished  by  expulsion  to 
be  nice  in  the  face  of  that  very  un- 
pleasant situation  that  we  had.  We  are 
turning  the  evidence  on  its  head  to 
make  it  appear  to  be  something  that  it 
is  not.  And  we  are  even  in  danger  not 
of  protecting  the  innocent,  not  of 
helping  Senator  Williams,  not  of  pro- 
tecting the  institution  of  which  we  are 
a  part,  we  are  in  danger  of  having  the 
American  public  conclude  that  we  are 
on  a  witch  hunt  now  to  destroy  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  FBI  and  to  make 
certain  the  FBI  never  again  investi- 
gates one  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  be  more 
damaging  to  us  than  any  of  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  by  Sena- 
tor Williams  and  for  which  he  paid 
the  high  price  of  resignation  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimlcated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL   REPORT    ON    BUILDING 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

STANDARI>S— MESSAGE      FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  117 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  together  with 
an  accompanying  report:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Subtitle  H  of  Title  V  of  the  Energy 
Security.  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8286b),  I 
hereby  transmit  the  first  annual 
report  covering  calendar  year  1980 
prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  on  the  federal  coordination  of 
factors  and  data  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  building  energy  conservation 
standards.  The  period  covered  by  the 
report  precedes  my  term  of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  March  11,  1982. 


REPORT  ON  NUCLEAR  NONPRO- 
LIFERATION  FOR  1981^MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  118 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  siccompany- 
ing  report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

My  policy  statement  on  nonprolif- 
eration  and  peaceful  nuclear  coopera- 
tion last  July  highlighted  the  key  ele- 
ments of  continuity  in  United  States 
policy  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
explosives  and  those  areas  where  we 
need  to  adopt  new  directions  or  differ- 
ent approaches.  We  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  nonprolif era- 
tion  regime  and  the  framework  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation,  and  we 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
Congress  toward  these  shared  objec- 
tives. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  fourth 
annual  report  called  for  by  Section 
601(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-242). 
This  report  which  covers  calendar 
year  1981  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  collaboration 
with  other  concerned  departments  and 
agencies. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  March  11,  1982. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  March 
10,  1982,  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  March  21,  1982.  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day.  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  occupation  of  their  country  by 
Soviet  forces. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  March  11,  1982.  he 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olutions, which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 


H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  in  recognition 
of  the  1982  bicentennial  anniversary  of  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  relations  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States;  and 

H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  should  respect  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  in 
February  1982. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-2923.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  report 
on  Federal  alcohol-related  activities  for 
fiscal  year  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2924.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  the  executive  summary 
report  of  the  study,  "Projections  of  Non- 
English  Language  Background  and  Limited 
English  Proficient  Person  in  the  United 
States  to  the  Year  2000";  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2925.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
programs  affecting  the  youth  labor  market; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2926.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  IV.  part 
B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Xjabor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2927.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1082  that  was  transmitted  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-2928.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  on  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  October  through  December  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-2929.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  CTonservation  Fund  Act,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  and  utilization 
of  recreation  fees,  and  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2930.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Army's  pro- 
posed letter  of  offer  to  Israel  for  defense  ar- 
ticles estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  mil- 
lion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service. 

EC-293X.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
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power.  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  aimual 
report  on  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to 
hostile  fire  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2932.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  stating  that  five  Army 
weapons  systems  had  exceeded  a  baseline 
unit  cost  by  more  than  25  percent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2933.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  stating  that  six  Air 
Force  weapons  systems  had  exceeded  their 
baseline  unit  cost  by  more  than  15  percent; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2934.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  )2S  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2935.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Mission  Effectiveness  of  the  AV-8B 
Harrier  II  Could  Be  Improved  If  Actions 
Are  Taken  Now";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2936.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Navy's  F/A-18  Expected  To  Be  an  Ef- 
fective Performer  But  Problems  Still  Face 
the  Program";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2937.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  defense 
manpower  requirements  report  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2938.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  relative  to  management 
and  operation  of  a  civil  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2939.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  under  the  Electric 
and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Research.  Development, 
and  DNemonstration  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2940.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
and  request  to  execute  a  drainage  and  minor 
construction  contract  for  the  Gila  project. 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2941.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  comments  of  the  Council  on  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  Interstate  Highway  90 
through  Wallace,  Idaho;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2942.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  second  bieimial 
report  relative  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2943.  A  conomunication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worlts. 


EC-2944.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on 
inventory  of  nonpurchased  foreign  curren- 
cies as  of  September  30,  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-294S.  A  communication  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  its  report  on  a  proposed  new  Pri- 
vacy Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2946.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Agency 
for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

EC-2947.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Communication 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Agency  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2948.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  for 
calendar  year  1981  on  the  Commission's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2949.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Administration's  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-2950.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  Information  activities  for  calendar  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2951.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  facilitate  the  forfeiture  of  property 
utilized  in,  and  obtained  as  a  result  of,  rack- 
eteering and  major  drug  related  crimes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2952.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  progress  being 
made  toward  the  provision  of  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education  to  all  handicapped 
children;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McChjhx,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  901.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Georgetown  waterfront  for  the  recreational 
use  of  the  public  (Rept.  No.  97-321). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  untuilmous  con- 
sent, tuid  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DuREiraERGER): 

S.  2190.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  head  of  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  program  to  use  the  services  of 
volunteers  within  his  department  or  agency: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA 
S.  2iyi.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  In  Hong 
Song,  and  Spouse,  Sung  J.  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  2192.  A  bill  to  restore  unemployment 
compensation  for  ex-members  of  the  armed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL 
S.  2193.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  greater  access  to  antidump- 
ing  and   countervailing   duty   proceedings, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
IfviN): 
S.  2194.  A  bill  to  Impose  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  automobiles  from  Japan  during 
1982.  1983.  1984.  and  1985;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2195.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  construct  the  project  for  flood 
control,  Mamaroneck  and  Sheldrake  River 
basins.  New  York,  and  Byram  River.  Conn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2196.  A  bill  to  allow  the  criminal  and 
civil  forfeiture  of  real  property  under  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    MATSUNAGA   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Moymirah  and  Mr. 

DtniDTBERGER  ): 

S.  2197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  sales  of 
fuel  for  use  In  a  taxlcab  exempt  from  tax.  to 
make  permanent  the  provision  for  refund  of 
taxes  paid  on  the  sale  of  fuel  for  use  In  a 
taxlcab.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley  and  Mr.  Cratizi  : 

S.  2198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  improve  taxpayer  com- 
pliance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Cranston  •: 

S.  2199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  treatment 
under  the  DISC  rules  of  fungible  products 
marketed  through  peeling  arrangements  of 
cooperative  associations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.J.  Res.  164.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  compensa- 
tion and  allowances  of  Members  of  Congress 
shall  be  established  biennially  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Inoxtye,  Mr.  Gabn,  Mr. 
Hatch,    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr.    Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Hayaxawa  and  Mr.  John- 
ston): 
S.  Res.  337.  A  resolution  providing  for  an 
Investigation  and  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  regarding  the 
propriety  of  executive  branch  activities  al- 
legedly designed  to  create  Improper  conduct 
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on  the  part  of,  or  to  develop  information 
that  might  be  used  in  attempts  to  compro- 
mise. Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
STKvnis,  Mr.  IHOUYE,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Hatch,    Mr.    DeConcimi,    Mr.    Mel- 
CHKR.  Mr.  Hayakawa  and  Mr.  John- 
ston): 
S.  Res.  338.  A  resolution  providing  for  an 
investigation  and  report  by  a  standing  or 
select  Senate  Committee  regarding  the  pro- 
priety of  executive  branch  activities  alleged- 
ly designed  to  create  improper  conduct  on 
the  part  of,  or  to  develop  information  that 
might  be  used  in  attempts  to  compromise, 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byhd,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
DkConcimi.      Mr.      Proxmire,      Mr. 
Braolet.  Mr.  Cawwon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
iHOCYE,   Mr.   Bxtrdick,   Mr.   Pryor, 
Mr.     Pressler,     Mr.     Boreh,     Mr. 
CoHEH,  Mr.  Johmston,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Sarbakes,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrs,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Mxjrkowskd: 
S.  Con.  Res.  68.  A  concurrent  resolution 
regarding  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  2190.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  head 
of   a   department   or   agency   of   the 
United  States  to  establish  a  program 
to    use    the    services    of    volunteers 
within  his  department  or  agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record,) 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  2192.  A  bill  to  restore  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  ex-members  of 
the  armed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

inrEifPLOYiiENT  compensation  for  ex- 

MZMBERS  OP  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  restore  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  for  veterans  who  have 
honorably  served  their  coimtry.  This 
bUl  would  correct  inequities  enacted 
last  year  as  part  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

To  effect  savings  in  the  federally  fi- 
nanced unemployment  compensation 
for  ex-servicemen  (UCX)  program. 
Congress  approved  several  changes  in 
the  eligibility  of  former  service  mem- 
bers to  collect  unemployment  compen- 
sation. Unfortunately,  while  the  law 
needed  to  be  tightened.  Congress  went 
too  far  and  created  unfairness  in  its 
attempt  at  reform.  The  reconciliation 
act  establishes  new  requirements  that 
prevent  honorably  discharged  veterans 
with  excellent  records  from  receiving 


unemployment  benefits  simply  be- 
cause they  chose  not  to  reenlist.  An  in- 
dividual receiving  a  general  discharge 
who  *d  not  measure  up  to  reenlist- 
ment  criteria  is,  however,  permitted  to 
collect  unemployment.  In  effect,  the 
new  law  penalizes  those  veterans  who 
have  served  their  country  honorably 
and  effectively  but  who  are  unable  to 
immediately  find  new  civilian  jobs. 
More  than  110.000  veterans  are  ex- 
pected to  be  denied  benefits  in  fiscal 
1982  under  the  new  criteria. 

When  the  results  of  the  new  law 
became  apparent,  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, several  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  all 
criticlted  the  unfairness  of  the  new  re- 
strictions. I  heard  from  many  Maine 
veterans  who  had  not  been  informed 
of  the  change  in  the  law  and  suffered 
finsjicial  hardship  because  they  were 
ineligible  to  receive  benefits,  despite 
being  unable  to  find  employment. 

Military  service  managers  inter- 
viewed by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  pointed  out  several  differences 
between  civilian  and  military  employ- 
ment which  cause  the  new  law  to  be 
unfair  to  former  service  members. 
Unlike  most  civilian  jobs,  enlistment 
in  the  service  is  a  contract  for  a  speci- 
fied period,  and  it  is  not  desirable  for 
all  who  enlist  to  make  careers  of  the 
military.  Second,  it  is  difficult  for  serv- 
ice members  to  have  access  to  the  ci- 
vilian job  market  near  their  place  of 
residence  as  they  are  often  stationed 
far  from  their  homes.  A  veteran  re- 
turning to  his  hometown  may  be 
unable  to  find  new  work  immediately. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  proposing 
would  eliminate  the  inequities  in  the 
existing  law,  while  strengthening  the 
eligibility  requirements  that  existed 
prior  to  passage  of  the  reconciliation 
act. 

My  bill  would  require  an  individual 
to  have  a  full  2  years  of  activg,  contin- 
uous military  service  and  to  be  dis- 
charged or  released  under  honorable 
conditions  in  order  to  qualify  for  UCX 
benefits.  Also,  a  former  service 
member  could  not  begin  to  receive  un- 
employment compensation  until  the 
fifth  week  following  his  separation 
from  the  military.  This  4-week  waiting 
period  provides  an  incentive  for  veter- 
ans to  seek  employment  immediately 
and  answers  the  concerp  that  some 
former  service  members  might  apply 
for  unemployment  compensation  and 
not  really  seek  employment  until  their 
beneflts  expire.  Finally,  veterans 
would  be  permitted  to  receive  no  more 
than  13  weeks  of  benefits.  These  provi- 
sions are  modeled  on  language  includ- 
ed in  legislation  approved  by  the 
House  last  December,  the  Miscellane- 
ous Revenue  Act  of  1981,  and  intro- 
duced by  several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that 
my  bill's  similarity  to  the  House- 
passed  bill  will  enable  the  Senate  to 
quickly  rectify  the  problems  in  current 
law. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  my  bill  would 
meet  the  concerns  of  those  who  feel 
that  the  UCX  program  was  too  lax 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  insure  that  our  veterans,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much,  are  given  some 
assistance  in  their  transition  to  the  ci- 
vilian work  force. 

The  present  rate  of  unemployment 
means  that  it  will  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult for  former  service  members  to 
find  suitable  civilian  employment 
upon  leaving  the  military.  That  is  why 
it  is  imperative  that  we  act  quickly  to 
implement  more  equitable  eligibility 
requirements  for  the  UCX  program.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  2193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  provide  greater  access 
to  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  proceedings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ACCESS  TO  VNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICE  PROCEDURES 
ACT 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  provide  much  needed  reform  in 
our  laws  governing  relief  from  unfair 
trade  practices.  The  changes  proposed 
in  this  bill  will  greatly  reduce  the  costs 
for  industries  using  the  existing  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duties 
statutes. 

Current  law  imposes  substantial 
costs,  particularly  legal  fees,  on  firms 
seeking  relief  from  subsidized  import 
competition  or  from  dumped  imports. 
For  many  small  firms,  those  costs 
have  become  prohibitive,  effectively 
putting  statutory  relief  from  unfair 
trade  practices  out  of  their  reach. 
Therefore,  my  bill  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  access  of  small  and  finan- 
cially strained  domestic  firms  to  the 
antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
statutes. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  im- 
portant role  played  by  the  laws  gov- 
erning antidumping  and  countervail- 
ing duty  actions,  which  are  contained 
in  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
The  general  goal  of  U.S.  trade  policy  is 
to  promote  free  trade.  An  open  trading 
system  will  tend  to  produce  the  great- 
est economic  benefits  for  all  con- 
cerned. Trade  patterns  will  largely  be 
determined  by  the  comparative  advan- 
tages each  country  enjoys. 

Certain  actions  by  foreign  govern- 
ments and  producers  can  substantially 
alter  such  trade  patterns,  however. 
Provision  of  subsidies  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  the  sale  of  imports  below 
their  fair  market  value  can  give  for- 
eign products  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  in  U.S.  markets.  These 
trade-distorting  actions  not  only  result 
in  lost  sales  and  employment  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  undermine 
support  for  free  trade. 
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Congress  clearly  recognizes  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  subsidized  and  unfairly 
priced  imports.  According  to  the 
Senate  report  on  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979,  "Subsidies  and 
dimiping  are  two  of  the  most  perni- 
cious practices  which  distort  interna- 
tional trade  to  the  disadvantage  of 
United  States  commerce."  To  remedy 
these  practices,  title  VII  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  with  substantial  amend- 
ments by  the  1979  act,  allows  for  the 
imposition  of  countervailing  duties,  to 
offset  the  value  of  foreign  subsidies, 
and  antidumping  duties  to  offset  the 
difference  between  the  fair  market 
value  and  the  U.S.  price. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  1979 
act  largely  made  U.S.  laws  conform  to 
codes  negotiated  under  the  multilater- 
al trade  negotiations.  In  addition,  spe- 
cific changes  in  the  handling  of  title 
VII  cases  were  enacted.  While  many 
improvements  were  made,  problems 
have  become  apparent  that  were  not 
foreseen  when  Congress  considered 
the  act. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
problems  is  the  added  cost  to  domestic 
petitioners  in  title  VII  cases.  Much  of 
this  added  cost  is  due  to  excessive  liti- 
gation that  is  not  required  to  fulfill 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  the  1979 
Trade  Act  was  passed. 

Industries  in  my  home  State  of 
Maine  have  confronted  this  problem 
directly  as  they  have  sought  relief 
from  unfair  trade  practices.  The 
potato,  fishing,  and  wood  products  in- 
dustries are  all  feeling  the  effects  of 
subsidized  imports. 

The  New  England  fishing  industry 
has  a  history  of  frustration  in  getting 
relief  from  subsidized  Canadian  im- 
ports. The  nature  and  magnitude  of 
Canadian  subsidies  to  its  fishing  Indus- 
try are  well  docxmiented  in  several 
published  reports.  Thus,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  U.S.  industry  was  suc- 
cessful in  three  separate  petitions  in 
convincing  the  Federal  Government 
that  It  had  to  compete  with  subsidized 
imports.  Unfortunately,  on  each  of 
those  occasions,  the  countervailing 
duty  was  waived. 

As  a  result  of  many  changes  made  by 
the  1979  act,  including  elimination  of 
the  discretionary  waiver  of  counter- 
vailing duties,  the  current  countervail- 
ing duty  statute  is  much  better  suited 
to  the  concerns  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try. However,  as  a  result  of  a  contin- 
ued high  level  of  Canadian  imports 
and  the  costs  of  the  three  imsuccessful 
efforts  in  seeking  relief,  the  industry's 
financial  resources  are  depleted.  Even 
though  the  Canadian  Government 
continues  to  subsidize  its  fishermen, 
our  domestic  industry  does  not  Itnow  if 
it  can  bear  the  costs  of  what  has 
become  a  very  expensive  procedure  to 
obtain  relief. 

The  potato  industry  has  had  similar 
problems.  Imports  of  seed  potatoes 
from  Canada  have  more  than  tripled 


in  recent  years,  seriously  impairing 
the  health  of  Maine's  potato  growers. 
Reports  of  government  subsidies  avail- 
able to  Canadian  growers  have  been 
widely  publicized,  but  the  Maine  in- 
dustry has  delayed  seeking  relief  be- 
cause of  the  cost  and  complexity  of 
title  VII  cases. 

The  industry  is  currently  benefiting 
from  a  factfinding  Investigation  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission. 
While  this  will  be  useful  and  will  re- 
lieve the  growers  of  part  of  the  costs 
of  seeking  import  relief,  the  industry 
still  faces  substantial  costs  once  it  files 
an  antidumping  or  countervailing  duty 
petition. 

The  purpose  of  the  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  laws  is  not  served 
if  small  firms  in  industries  that  are 
not  well  organized  and  do  not  have 
substantial  financial  resources  to  draw 
on  are  effectively  denied  import  relief. 
In  fact,  in  many  cases  the  weak  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  industry  is  direct- 
ly related  to  the  level  of  subsidized  or 
dumped  imports. 

I  believe  that  this  problem  can  be 
solved  by  modifying  the  cvurent  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  laws 
without  changing  the  underlying  poli- 
cies adopted  in  the  1979  act. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
for  the  increased  costs  is  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  1979  act,  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  proceedings 
have  become  more  litigious.  This  is 
largely  a  byproduct  of  desirable 
changes  that  have  increased  opportu- 
nities for  domestic  petitioners  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceedings  and  to  seek 
judicial  review  of  agency  decisions.  My 
legislation  would  preserve  these  ad- 
vantages and  yet  reduce  the  overall 
costs  of  the  process. 

The  first  section  of  my  bill  would 
change  the  standard  for  the  ITC  pre- 
liminary determination  of  injury.  This 
determination  is  an  important  step  in 
title  VII  cases.  If  the  injury  determi- 
nation is  negative,  the  entire  investiga- 
tion stops.  On  the  other  hand,  positive 
determination  is  a  necessary  step  in 
getting  interim  relief  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  case. 

The  current  standard  requires  the 
ITC  to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
"reasonable  indication"  of  injury  from 
imports.  This  bill  would  change  the 
standard  to  one  of  "sufficient  indica- 
tion" of  injury.  Although  this  may 
appear  to  be  a  minor  change  in  the 
wording  of  the  statute,  it  would  have  a 
significant  effect  on  this  stage  in  the 
process. 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  that 
the  "reasonable  indication"  standard 
has  resulted  in  exceedingly  expensive 
preliminary  determinations  by  the 
ITC.  Often  at  this  stage  the  ITC  re- 
quires information  from  the  domestic 
industry  that  is  actually  sufficient  for 
making  a  final  determination.  Provid- 
ing this  information  is  an  expensive 
burden  on  domestic  firms.  Also,  sub- 


stantial legal  resources  must  be  devot- 
ed to  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  the  ITC  preliminary  de- 
termination be  such  a  crucial  stage, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  our  international 
agreements  require  it.  In  the  1979  act. 
Congress  contemplated  a  more  modest 
threshhold,  not  the  active  investiga- 
tion that  it  has  now  become.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  antidumping  code  and 
the  subsidies  code  refers  to  "sufficient 
evidence"  of  injury.  This  phrase  is  in- 
tentially  broad,  and  the  proposed 
change  should  be  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  code  language. 

Under  the  "sufficient  indication" 
standard,  the  ITC  could  make  prelimi- 
nary determinations  of  injury  if  the 
petition  from  the  domestic  industry 
contained  information  that,  if  proven, 
would  demonstrate  injury  in  accord- 
ance with  statutory  standards,  and 
that  the  agency  was  at  the  time  not 
aware  of  any  conflicting  information 
of  sufficient  force  to  demonstrate  that 
those  allegations  were  frivolous,  fabri- 
cated, or  plainly  inaccurate. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  ad- 
dresses the  costs  imposed  by  judicial 
review  of  agency  determinations  in 
title  VII  cases.  As  I  stated  earlier,  one 
of  the  benefits  of  the  recent  changes  is 
the  greater  access  to  the  courts  by  do- 
mestic petitioners.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  also  increased  the  prospective 
costs  of  seeking  import  relief,  thus  dis- 
couraging some  firms  or  industries 
from  filing  petitions.  Over  half  of  all 
final  determinations  are  appealed  to 
the  courts,  so  the  petitioner  can 
expect  significant  costs  after  the 
agency  proceedings  are  finished. 

My  bill  would  assign  responsibility 
of  review  to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Appeals.  C^irrently,  this  responsibility 
rests  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Trade.  This  latter  court  is  a 
trial  court,  so  foreign  parties  are 
tempted  to  exploit  the  costly  proce- 
dures available  In  courts  of  original  ju- 
risdiction, even  though  the  only  pur- 
pose of  Judicial  review  is  to  judge  the 
lawfulness  of  agency  action.  However, 
since  U.S.  Court  of  International 
Trade  decisions  are  appealable,  a  do- 
mestic industry  that  won  in  the 
agency  may  have  to  defend  the  favor- 
able decision  twice  under  present  law. 

This  change  would  make  judicial 
review  of  title  VII  cases  similar  to 
review  of  other  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. Most  Importantly,  it  would 
provide  for  more  efficient  Judicial 
review  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  final  section  of  my  bill  would 
create  within  the  administering  au- 
thority, which  is  now  the  Commerce 
Department,  an  independent  office  to 
advise  and,  in  some  cases,  to  argue  at 
the  agency  level  on  behalf  of  domestic 
petitioners  who,  because  of  their  fi- 
nancial condition,  are  unable  to  pros- 
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ecute  fully  antidumping  or  counter- 
vailing duty  cases. 

Under  current  law  both  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  ITC  assist 
domestic  petitioners  by  providing  in- 
formation that  may  be  helpful  to  their 
cases.  The  Government  may  also  self- 
initiate  cases  on  behalf  of  domestic  in- 
terests. 

However,  title  VII  cases  involve  sub- 
stantial litigation  in  which  advocacy  as 
well  as  information  is  essential.  Also, 
the  self-initiation  action  has  not  been 
used  significantly  to  assist  small,  fi- 
nancially pressed  firms.  Under  the  bill, 
an  internal  ombudsman  would  be 
available  in  certain  cases  to  provide 
both  counsel  and  advocacy  at  critical 
points  in  administrative  proceedings. 

I  believe  that  these  recommended 
changes  are  a  responsible  solution  to 
the  problem  of  excessive  costs  of  seelt- 
ing  relief  from  unfair  trade  practices.  I 
welcome  further  recommendations  on 
other  solutions  to  this  problem.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Levin): 

S.  2194.  A  bill  to  impose  quotas  on 

the  importation  of  automobiles  from 

Japan   during   1982.    1983,    1984.   and 

1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

nCrORT  QUOTAS  FOR  JAPANESE  CARS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  that  would 
reduce  the  level  of  Japanese  auto  im- 
ports to  14  percent  of  U.S.  sales,  the 
marltet  share  that  Japanese  manufac- 
turers achieved  in  1978  auid  1979. 
These  temporary  limits  ^ould  remain 
in  effect  through  1985,  the  period 
needed  to  allow  American  manufactur- 
ers to  complete  their  investment  in 
new  products  and  machinery. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  enact 
this  bill  promptly  as  part  of  a  broad 
national  strategy  to  return  the  U.S. 
auto  industry  to  health. 

Senator  LEviit  has  joined  me  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  each  cal- 
endar quarter  to  prepare  an  estimate 
of  U.S.  auto  sales  for  the  subsequent  6 
quarters  and  for  the  calendar  year 
during  which  the  estimate  is  being 
made. 

The  bill  would  then  limit  the 
number  of  Japanese  cars  entering  the 
U.S.  market  during  calendar  years 
1982  through  1985  to  14  percent  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  forecasts  of 
total  domestic  sales.  The  import  limi- 
tations would  be  adjusted  each  quarter 
to  reflect  changes  in  projected  U.S. 
sales. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
needed  first,  because  the  voluntary 
export  agreement  of  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  clearly  has  failed  to 
hold  Japanese  auto  sales  to  16.8  per- 
cent of  U.S.  sales,  as  promised.  In  fact 
the  Japanese  captured  22  percent  of 
the  American  market  during  1981  and. 


in  the  first  2  months  of  1982,  the  Japa- 
nese share  rose  to  24.1  percent. 

If  this  legislation  had  been  in  effect 
during  1981.  sales  of  U.S.-built  auto- 
mobiles would  have  risen  by  600,000 
units,  over  140,000  Americans  would 
have  been  working  rather  than  on  the 
unemployment  rolls,  and  our  huge 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  would  have 
been  reduced  by  $3  billion.  That  would 
have  brought  significant  relief  to 
States  and  communities  across  the 
country  that  are  experiencing  extreme 
hardship  as  a  result  of  the  depression 
in  the  automobile  industry. 

Second,  the  bill  is  needed  for  the 
United  States  to  take  control  of  deci- 
sions that  are  vital  to  our  long-term 
economic  and  strategic  strength.  For 
over  3  years  now,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  remained  essentially  passive 
while  America's  most  basic  industry 
has  been  reeling  under  ominous  pres- 
sures. The  administration  has  issued 
words  of  warning  to  the  Japanese,  but 
they  have  relied  on  the  1981  voluntary 
agreement  which  permits  the  Japa- 
nese unilaterally  to  decide  the  share  of 
our  market  that  they  will  take.  The 
procedures  for  calculating  the  second 
year  import  ceiling  under  the  agree- 
ment are  still  under  discussion.  Uncon- 
firmed reports  indicate  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  decided  to  ship  1.68  million 
cars  into  this  country  during  the 
second  year  of  their  agreement,  a  level 
that  would  let  them  retain  a  huge  24- 
percent  market  share.  The  Japanese 
have  yet  to  agree  to  any  limitation  for 
a  third  year. 

Third,  the  bill  is  needed  to  reduce 
the  damage  that  is  being  done  to  the 
U.S.  economy.  Auto  worker  unemploy- 
ment has  been  rising  steadily  for  over 
6  months  and  is  now  back  to  the 
250.000  peak  reached  in  August  1980. 
As  a  direct  result,  another  375,000  are 
jobless  in  related  industries.  The  fi- 
nancial impact  of  the  auto  slump  is 
daily  forcing  thousands  of  Supplier 
fimis.  including  major  steelmakers, 
closer  and  closer  toward  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy. 

In  November  1980.  the  International 
Trade  Commission  found  that  in- 
creased imports  were  causing  the 
severe  Injury  to  the  domestic  auto  in- 
dustry, which  the  escape  clause  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  requires  for  Import  restrictions. 
However,  a  majority  of  the  ITC  found 
that  the  restrictlveness  of  U.S.  law  did 
not  permit  them  to  take  remedial 
action.  I  strongly  objected  at  the  time 
to  the  failure  of  ITC  to  take  firm 
action  against  the  Japanese  trade  In- 
vasion. 

No  other  country  would  permit  its 
government  to  stand  idly  by  in  the 
face  of  such  an  important  economic 
threat.  Other  auto  producing  coun- 
tries have  taken  firm  action  to  cut 
Japanese  imports  long  before  their  do- 
mestic industries  suffered  injury  to 
the  extient  that  the  U.S.  industry  has. 


The  United  States  will  delay  similar 
action  only  at  our  great  peril. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  by 
no  means  the  only  step  Congress 
should  take  to  bring  the  domestic  auto 
industry  back  to  health.  I  have  intro- 
duced other  legislation  to  provide  tar- 
geted tax  incentives  for  the  purchase 
of  new  fuel  efficient  cars.  Also,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  high  interest  rates  be 
brought  down  and  the  economic  policy 
that  is  producing  those  high  rates 
must  be  changed  in  order  to  bring 
auto  sales  back  to  normal  levels.  Con- 
gress must  also  ease  unnecessary  regu- 
latory burdens. 

The  temporary  but  effective  import 
limitations  which  this  bill  would  enact 
must  be  pert  of  any  national  strategy 
to  help  the  auto  industry.  The  bill 
would  Insure  that  a  sufficient  share  of 
the  benefits  of  any  economic  recovery 
will  go  to  produce  jobs  in  the  United 
States  and  not  just  to  increase  Ameri- 
ca's huge  auto  trade  deficit  with 
Japan.* 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2195.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  the 
project  for  flood  control.  Mamaroneck 
and  Sheldrake  River  Basins.  N.Y.  and 
Byram  River.  Corm.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

CONSTROCTION  OF  CERTAIN  rXOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
a  flood  protection  project  along  the 
Mamaroneck  and  Sheldrake  Rivers  in 
Westchester  County.  N.Y.  The  corps 
has  studied  the  project  extensively.  It 
is  technically  and  economically  feasi- 
ble. The  responsibility  is  with  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  project.  The 
residents  of  the  area  have  been  ex- 
tremely patient  in  the  face  of  constant 
danger  of  flooding. 

This  project  is  long  overdue.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1980.  while  I  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee. I  offered  the  Mamaroneck  and 
Sheldrake  Rivers  project  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3170.  the  rivers  and  harbors 
omnibus  bill  of  the  96th  Congress.  Al- 
though the  subconunittee  accepted 
the  amendment,  the  full  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
never  considered  S.  3170.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  administration  guidance  and 
support  for  water  legislation.  S.  3170 
was  never  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  his  April  4.  1979,  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  recommended  con- 
struction of  this  project.  With  regard 
to  the  town  of  Mamaroneck,  the  Chief 
stated  that  the  Board  of  Engineers, 
his  technical  advisory  committee, 
found  that  the  proposed  project  for 
the  town  of  Mamaroneck  portion  of 
the  larger  project  could  not  be  part  of 


the  Federal  project  and  instead  must 
be  carried  out  by  the  local  interests.  I 
do  not  agree  with  this  judgment  and 
have  therefore  included  in  the  author- 
ization language  the  town  of  Mamaro- 
neck project  segment. 

The  prospect  of  passage  of  this  bill 
is  at  best  uncertain  at  this  time.  It  has 
been  6  years  now  since  the  last  Corps 
of  Engineers'  water  project  was  au- 
thorized. Our  Federal  water  program 
has  come  to  a  complete  halt.  Nothing 
happens.  This  is  in  part  because  the 
Northeast  has  been  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  program.  There  no 
longer  is  the  necessary  political  con- 
sensus to  support  new  construction 
work. 

I  have  joined  Senator  Pete  V.  Do- 
MENici  of  New  Mexico  in  advocating  a 
new  approach  to  the  selection  and 
funding  of  water  projects.  Under  our 
bill,  the  National  Water  Resources 
Policy  and  Development  Act  (S.  621), 
projects  such  as  the  Mamaroneck 
flood  control  project  could  be  funded 
directly  by  New  York  State  with  Fed- 
eral assistance.  We  would  not  have  to 
wait  for  Congress  to  authorize  individ- 
ual water  projects.  Instead,  funds 
would  be  allotted  to  States.  States 
would  in  turn  determine  their  most 
pressing  water  needs  and  apply  a  per- 
centage share  of  their  own  funds  to 
construct  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  an  excerpt  from  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers report  of  April  4,  1979,  describ- 
ing the  project  and  recommending 
project  construction. 
Excerpt  Prom  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
lilNGiNEERS,  April  4,  1979 

Subject:  Mamaroneck  and  Sheldrake 
Rivers  Basin  and  Byram  River  Basin,  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 

The  District  and  Division  Engineers  rec- 
ommend authorization  for  construction  of 
local  protection  projects  at  the  Village  and 
Town  of  Mamaroneck,  New  York  along  the 
Mamaroneck  and  Sheldrake  Rivers,  and  in 
the  Town  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut  and 
Village  of  Port  Chester,  New  York  along  the 
Byram  River. 

The  proposed  plan  to  protect  the  Village 
of  Mamaroneck  consists  of  tunnel  diversion 
of  the  Sheldrake  River  and  channel  modifi- 
cation with  levees  along  the  Sheldrake  and 
Mamaroneck  Rivers.  The  proposed  project 
would  protect  portions  of  the  village  from 
the  standard  project  flood.  Other  areas 
would  be  protected  from  the  100-year  and 
200-year  flood  events. 

A  rectangular  concrete  channel  is  pro- 
posed on  the  Sheldrake  River  to  protect  the 
Town  of  Mamaroneck  from  the  100-year 
flood.  The  proposed  project  includes  a  still- 
ing basin,  a  drop  structure,  and  tie  back 
levees  at  the  upstream  limit.  The  proposed 
plan  for  the  Byram  River  consists  of  chan- 
nel modification  and  levees.  Two  pumping 
stations  with  associated  ponding  areas  and 
drainage  facilities  would  be  necessary  to 
handle  interior  runoff.  The  plan  would  pro- 
vide protection  against  a  100-year  flood. 

The  District  Engineer  estimates  the  total 
costs  for  the  Village  of  Mamaroneck  project 
at  $32,669,000;  the  Town  of  Mamaroneck 


project  at  $1,737,000;  and  the  Byram  River 
project  at  $4,475,000.  The  costs  are  based  on 
December  1976  price  levels. 

Average  annual  charges,  based  on  an  in- 
terest rate  of  6%  percent  and  a  100-year 
period  for  economic  analysis,  are  estimated 
at  $2,117,000,  $114,000.  and  $309,000  for  the 
Village  of  Mamaroneck,  Town  of  Mamaro- 
neck, and  Byram  River  projects,  respective- 
ly. 

The  District  Engineer  estimates  average 
annual  benefits  for  these  projects  at 
$2,850,000.  $213,000  and  $488,000,  respec- 
tively. The  resultant  benefit-cost  ratios  are 
1.3,  1.9.  and  1.6.  respectively.* 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2196.  A  bUl  to  allow  the  criminal 
and  civil  forfeiture  of  real  property 
imder  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
forfeiture  of  real  property 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  give  this  country's  law  en- 
forcement agencies  a  vital  weapon  in 
the  war  against  drugs.  I  wholehearted- 
ly commend  the  efforts  of  this  admin- 
istration to  tighten  up  law  enforce- 
ment, to  include  the  use  of  military  re- 
sources to  assist  in  the  effort,  and  to 
authorize  the  spraying  of  paraquat  for 
eradication  of  the  domestic  marihuana 
crop.  The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  permit  the  forfeiture  of  real 
property  when  it  is  used  in  the  fur- 
therance of  drug  trafficking.  The  most 
important  aspect  of  this  legislation  Is 
that  it  will  place  the  large  growers  of 
marihuana  in  this  country  on  notice 
that  they  are  subjecting  their  fields  to 
forfeiture. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
newspaper  articles  which  painfully  ex- 
hibit the  dimensions  of  domestic  maui- 
huana  production.  According  to  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA),  in  1980  domestic  production  of 
marihuana  was  between  700  and  1,000 
metric  tons.  Of  this  number,  only  ap- 
proximately 187  metric  tons  of  mari- 
huana were  destroyed  through  joint 
State  and  Federal  efforts.  U.S.  suppli- 
ers provide  7  percent  of  the  marihua- 
na consumed  domestically  with  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  between  $1  and  $2 
billion.  Indeed,  in  several  States  mari- 
huana is  among  the  State's  leading 
cash  crops. 

Unless  we  take  action  immediately, 
through  legislation  at  both  the  Feder- 
al and  State  level,  to  eliminate  the 
enormous  profits  and  relatively  minor 
rislcs  of  these  growers,  we  carmot  hope 
to  reduce  marihuana  production  in 
this  country.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  in 
pursuing  this  legislation  that  the 
threat  of  forfeiture  will  induce  domes- 
tic growers  to  produce  crops  other 
than  marihuana. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  disincen- 
tive to  growers  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  imperative  that  this  country  send  a 
signal  to  its  neighbors.  We  are  asking 
other  nations  to  spray  their  domestic 
marihuana   fields   with    paraquat,    to 


pursue  vigorous  eradication  and  en- 
forcement techniques,  and  to  halt 
their  export  of  controlled  substances. 
We  carmot  ask  this  of  our  neighbors 
with  any  credibility  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  address  the  reality  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  own  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

The  recent  statement  by  the  DEA 
that  they  have  approved  the  use  of 
paraquat  for  eradicating  domestic 
marihuana  crops  was  a  most  welcome 
one.  This  position,  and  more  impor- 
tantly its  implementation,  will  be  a 
strong  indication  to  our  neighbors 
that  we  are  serious  about  eliminating 
the  production  of  illicit  marihuana  in 
the  United  States. 

Law  enforcement  needs  the  weapons 
to  fight  the  drug  war  on  three  fronts: 
Through  ijeople.  drugs,  and  profits. 
Although  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  cur- 
rently provides  the  means  to  arrest 
drug  traffickers  and  confiscate  their  il- 
licit drugs,  the  forfeiture  provisions 
contain  a  serious  omission  in  neglect- 
ing to  include  land  used  in  drug  traf- 
ficking and  production.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  will  rectify  this  omission 
by  providing  law  enforcement  agents 
the  vital  ability  to  seize  the  land  used 
for  marihuana  production,  as  well  as 
its  warehousing  and  related  activities. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  for- 
feiture of  land  used  for  growing,  proc- 
essing, or  distributing  illicit  drugs,  the 
bill  clarifies  current  law  by  insuring 
that  real  property  may  be  seized  when 
it  is  being  used  in  a  continuing  crimi- 
nal enterprise  in  the  pursuit  of  profits 
from  drug  trafficking.  This  provision 
will  provide  another  means  to  attack 
large-scale,  profltmaking  enterprises 
engaged  In  the  Illegal  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  marihuana. 

Naturally,  there  are  instances  when 
an  owner  of  land  is  unaware  of  activi- 
ties taking  place  on  land  he  has  rented 
or  otherwise  conveyed.  The  legislation 
provides  that  in  this  event,  the  owner 
of  the  land  is  protected  from  forfeit- 
ure. 

This  country  has  always  placed  the 
highest  value  on  preserving  an  Individ- 
ual's rights  to  property  from  govern- 
mental Intrusion  and  I  fully  support 
these  protections.  However,  when  land 
is  openly  and  flagrantly  being  used  to 
produce  illegal  substances,  protections 
for  an  individual  responsible  for  such 
illegal  activities  must  necessarily  be  di- 
minished. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port me  in  this  critical  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  13.  19801 

Caupornia  Mahijuana  Farms  Yield  a 

BiixiON-OoLLAR  High 

(By  Pamela  G.  Hollie) 

Los  Amgeles.— On  tracts  hidden  away  in 
the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  northern 
coastal  counties  and  In  containers  arranged 
boldly  on  big-city  backyard  patios.  Califor- 
nia seems  abloom  with  marijuana  these 
days.  Though  cultivating  marijuana  is  a 
felony,  the  weed  is  plentiful  and  profitable. 
Indeed,  except  for  cattle,  milk  and  cotton. 
marijuana  earns  more  than  any  agribusi- 
ness, more  than  $1  billion  annually.  In  no 
other  state  is  more  marijuana  smoked  and 
produced,  authorities  say. 

In  part  because  the  stakes  are  so  high,  cul- 
tivating marijuana  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly violent  way  of  making  a  living.  In  the 
last  three  years,  two  persbns  have  been 
killed  and  a  number  of  gunfights  and  kid- 
nappings have  been  attributed  to  disputes 
among  growers.  Not  long  ago,  an  observa- 
tion plane  carrying  four  sheriff's  deputies 
was  fired  on  by  a  sniper,  presumably  an 
angry  grower.  One  of  the  deputies,  who 
were  being  trained  to  spot  marijuana  from 
the  air.  was  wounded  in  the  attack. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  have  staged  a 
number  of  raids.  Last  fall,  in  one  suburban 
county  southeast  of  Los  Angeles,  more  than 
40  tons  of  marijuana  were  cut  down  or 
burned.  This  year.  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral George  Deukmejian  has  promised  an 
even  tougher  crackdown.  With  a  Federal 
grant,  helicopters  and  specially  trained  dep- 
uties, a  task  force  will  concentrate  on  sever- 
al counties,  including  Humboldt  and  Mendo- 
cino in  the  north,  which  are  recognized  as 
the  state's  principal  growing  areas. 

HXCESSITT  MOTHERS  AM  INVENTION 

The  trade  in  marijuana  is  unregulated  and 
untaxed,  and  there  appear  to  be  few  coun- 
ties that  do  not  produce  at  least  $1  mUlion 
worth  of  marijuana  annually.  Estimates  of 
the  size  of  the  state  crop  vary  widely,  and 
only  one  county  reports  marijuana  in  its  ag- 
ricultural statistics.  Mendocino  County  con- 
servatively estimated  the  street  value  of  its 
1979  crop  at  $1.2  million.  The  business  has 
become  so  profitable  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  decided  to  start  trying  to 
collect  some  of  the  unreported  income  from 
growers.  Agents  already  have  started  files 
on  some  of  those  allegedly  in  the  business. 

California  owes  much  of  the  growth  of  its 
marijuana  industry  to  Mexico's  efforts. 
begun  in  1976,  to  stop  the  trade  there  by 
spraying  marijuana  fields  with  the  poison 
paraquat.  Mexican  marijuana  continued  to 
flow  north,  but  an  increasing  number  of 
California  users  feared  lung  disease  from 
paraquat-tainted  pot  and  turned  to  the  do- 
mestically grown  product.  California  grow- 
ers—who typically  harvest  and  sell  leaves  to 
dealers  who  then  peddle  one-ounce  bags  on 
the  street— now  supply  about  30  percent  of 
the  marijuana  smoked  in  the  state.  There  is 
not  enough  to  export. 

In  the  last  five  years.  California  growers 
have  developed  their  own  potent  weed 
called  California  sinsemilla— Spanish  for 
"without  seed."  Growers  found  that  when 
pollination  occurs,  the  female  plant  uses 
some  of  its  tetrahydrocannabinol— the 
active  ingredient  in  marijuana— to  produce 
seeds.  By  preventing  pollination,  the  grow- 
ers force  the  plants  to  store  the  surplus 
THC  In  superpotent  buds.  California  sinse- 
milla is  recognized  by  users  as  superior  to 
the  old  Mexican  marijuana  and  sells  for  up 
to  $200  an  ounce,  compared  with  about  $40 
an  ounce  for  regular  marijuana.  When  raids 


reduce  the  supply,  the  price  goes  even 
higher. 

Some  northern  California  conununities 
have  come  to  depend  on  the  crop.  In  Gaber- 
ville.  a'  little  town  in  Humboldt  County 
where  new  businesses  have  opened  and  the 
growers  have  made  political  allies  and 
gained  financial  clout,  the  townsfolk  don't 
talk  to  strangers  about  the  area's  crop. 
"Don't  need  no  publicity."  said  Ted  Kogan. 
a  nine-year  resident  of  the  area. 

The  more  firmly  entrenched  the  industry 
becomes,  the  more  state  law  enforcement 
officials  doubt  that  their  eradication  efforts 
will  succeed.  Last  year,  officials  estimated 
that  they  destroyed  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  estimated  crop.  What  is  more,  marijua- 
na cultivation  simply  does  not  have  a  high 
priority  with  most  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. The  Humboldt  County  District  At- 
torney, Bemie  DePaoli,  says  that  the  stiff- 
est  penalty  he  will  seek  for  a  large  grower- 
one  in  the  $300,000  cash  drop  bracket— is  a 
year  in  the  county  jail. 

Except  for  the  state's  raids  on  growers, 
little  has  been  done  to  rid  California  of  the 
crop.  Prosecutions  are  rare  and  difficult, 
since  the  fields  are  seldom  owned  by  the 
grower  and,  unless  a  grower  is  caught 
during  harvesting  in  the  fall,  possession  is 
often  hard  to  prove.  The  marijuana  isn't 
easy  to  find.  Many  fields  are  tucked  away  in 
rugged  state  paries.  Some  growers  cultivate 
as  many  as  50  small  plots. 

In  addition,  marijuana  growers  have 
become  a  new  sort  of  folk  hero  in  Califor- 
nia. Hiding  out  in  the  mountains  and  the 
deserts,  they  are  often  romanticized  as  refu- 
gees from  the  cities  who  have  eked  out  a  life 
in  the  wilderness  fighting  poachers,  lawmen 
and  the  elements.  Of  course,  many  growers 
are  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  rather  practical 
businesEmen  and  blue  collar  workers. 

Growing  even  one  marijuana  plant  is  a 
felony  in  California,  even  though  possession 
of  an  ounce  is  but  a  misdemeanor,  an  of- 
fense about  as  serious  as  a  traffic  ticket. 
Pro-marijuana  groups  are  trying  to  change 
the  law.  They  would  like  to  see  cultivation 
for  personal  use  legalized.  Alaska  is  the  only 
state  which  has  such  a  law. 

The  Calilomia  legislature,  however,  has 
resisted  any  change.  Although  an  estimated 
7  miUlon  people -about  42  percent  of  the 
state's  adult  population— have  smoked  mari- 
juana, legislation  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man Willie  Brown,  Jr.,  a  San  Francisco 
Democrat,  to  allow  an  adult  to  grow  mari- 
juana for  personal  use  failed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.  An  initiative  proposi- 
tion, supported  by  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws,  a 
group  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  failed  to 
make  the  November  ballot  in  California. 

Such  setbacks,  however,  do  not  affect  the 
big  growers,  who  would  get  no  protection 
from  such  changes.  For  them,  the  battle 
will  be  won  or  lost  in  the  fields. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  5. 1981] 
Okijihoma  Farmers  Up  to  Ears  in  Pot 

Muskogee,  Okla.— Marijuana  is  growing 
as  high  as  an  elephant's  eye  in  the  eastern 
third  of  Oklahoma,  casting  an  ever-widening 
shadow  over  the  heart  of  the  Bible  Belt. 

Law  enforcement  officials  said  the  prob- 
lem is  so  serious  that  a  state  that  likes  to 
brag  about  the  height  of  its  com  now  has  an 
international  reputation  as  a  producer  of 
common  and  high-grade  "sinsemilla"  (seed- 
less) marijuana. 

In  Mcintosh  County,  state  and  local  au- 
thorities have  destroyed  60  tons  of  10-  to  15- 
foot-high  marijuana  plants  so  far  this  year. 


Federal  drug  agents  who  recently  bor- 
rowed a  helicopter  to  look  for  crops  in 
rugged  northeastern  Oklahoma  found  seven 
fields  in  two  days. 

Walter  Zablocki,  director  of  the  Tulsa 
office  of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, said  the  agents  happened  to  spot 
two  of  the  fields  while  they  were  looking  for 
fuel  for  the  helicopter. 

The  clandestine  farming  operations  and 
crops  that  bring  several  million  dollars  an 
acre  have  infuriated  some  law-abiding  folks 
in  the  poorest  region  of  Oklahoma. 

"People  here  tend  to  be  very  rural.  Reli- 
gion is  important, "  said  John  Walton,  assist- 
ant district  attorney  in  Muskogee  County. 
"We  like  to  think  that  we're  the  first  people 
to  wave  the  flag  and  show  up  for  a  4  th  of 
July  parade.  People  are  incensed  about 
thU." 

Two  Muskogee  County  farmers  have  been 
convicted  of  growing  marijuana  during  the 
last  year.  A  third  is  awaiting  trial. 

Fred  Means,  chief  of  enforcement  for  the 
Oklahoma  State  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  Control,  worked  for  sever- 
al months  as  an  undercover  agent  in  eastern 
Oklahoma  two  years  ago  in  the  state's  larg- 
est Investigation  of  marijuana  cultivation. 
The  investigation  resulted  in  37  indict- 
ments. 

"Our  conclusion  is  that  what  we  had  seen 
was  the  tip  of  the  iceberg, "  Means  said. 

Farming  methods  have  become  increasing- 
ly sophisticated  during  the  last  five  years, 
Mesins  said.  Many  growers  use  in-place  irri- 
gation systems.  Some  are  importing  exotir 
seeds  from  foreign  countries. 

State  agents  who  arrested  one  Morris. 
Okla.,  grower  last  month  found  listening  de- 
vices in  the  suspect's  marijuana  field.  Home- 
made bombs  being  built  in  the  bam  were  ap- 
parently to  be  placed  as  mines  in  the  same 
field. 

Growers  coimected  to  large-scale  distribu- 
tion rings,  unemployed  "dopers,"  and  wheat 
and  com  farmers  tempted  by  the  weed's  tre- 
mendous profit  potential  have  all  entered 
the  Oklahoma  marijuana  cultivation 
market. 

State  agents  have  traced  Oklahoma-grown 
marijuana  to  Illinois,  Califomia.  Washing- 
ton. North  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  Mississippi. 
Florida.  Texas,  and  other  states. 

Law  enforcement  officials  list  Oklahoma 
and  such  southern  states  as  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Georgia  as  chief  producers  of 
the  country's  domestic  marijuana. 

Eastem  Oklahoma  is  special  because  of  its 
central  location,  sparse  population,  and  the 
climate,  soil  quality,  and  availabilty  of  water 
in  foot  hills  of  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

The  same  feature  that  has  discouraged 
legal  farmers— remoteness— is  the  one  that 
attracts  marijuana  growers.  Lush  as  most  of 
northeastern  Oklahoma  is,  much  of  the 
area  is,  inaocessible  except  by  plane. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  19, 19811 

Otrr-oF-ST*TER8  Flocking  to  Nebraska  To 
Pick  Marijuana 

Omaha.— They  come  in  airplanes  and  four- 
wheel  drive  vehicles,  bearing  special  maps 
and  wearing  camouflage  fatigues.  They  are 
marijuana  hunters,  and  their  target  is  the 
low-grade  pot  that  grows  wild  along  Mid- 
western fence  rows  and  ditches. 

The  illegal  marijuana  harvest  in  Nebraska 
is  on  again  and  State  Patrol  officers  say  the 
pace  this  year  is  "hot  and  heavy. " 

Lt.  Robert  Clinkenbeard,  head  of  the  pa- 
trol's drug  division  in  eastem  Nebraska,  said 
arrest  statistics  indicate  that  out-of-staters 
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are  doing  most  of  the  pot  picking  and  taking 
the  crop  with  them  to  be  mixed  with  high- 
grade  imported  marijuana  before  it's  sold. 

Clinkenbeard  said  436  people  have  been 
arrested  for  picking  pot  in  Nebraska  since 
1975  and  only  126  were  Nebraskans. 

He  cited  these  incidents  in  the  last  two 
months: 

Pour  people  from  Maine  and  a  Massachu- 
setts man  were  arrested  along  Int.  Hwy  80 
and  33  duffle  bags  stuffed  with  1,455  pounds 
of  ""Nebraska  ditch"  were  seized  along  with 
$4,000  in  cash,  two  cars,  and  a  van. 

Twelve  people  from  New  York.  Oregon. 
Hawaii,  Califomia,  and  New  Mexico  were 
charged  with  various  drug  law  violations 
after  several  were  arrested  on  a  Nebraska 
farm  that  authorities  suspect  was  rented 
solely  for  pot  harvesting. 

Near  Lincoln,  four  Georgians  were  arrest- 
ed in  a  field  and  160  pounds  of  freshly 
picked  pot  seized.  Authorities  had  been 
tipped  that  some  people  who  had  harvested 
in  Nebraska  before  were  back  for  more. 

Clinkenbeard  said  that  last  year  alone,  125 
people  were  arrested  for  harvesting  mari- 
juana and  almost  two  tons  of  pot  worth  an 
estimated  $2  million  were  seized  along  with 
a  $12,000  airplane  uid  26  vehicles  valued  at 
$64  000. 

The  harvesters  are  using  ever  more  so- 
phisticated methods.  "For  Instance,  they're 
using  expensive  police  scanners,  50-channel 
programmable  scanners.  You're  talking  a  lot 
of  money  here."  Clinkenbeard  said. 

Nebraska  road  maps  with  prime  marijua- 
na areas  marked  are  being  sold  around  the 
country,  he  said.  To  avoid  arousing  the  sus- 
picions of  local  residents,  some  harvesters 
rent  farmhouses. 

"We've  found  these  spots  where  they've 
had  marijuana  spread  on  all  the  floors  of 
these  old  farm  places  to  dry.  Some  use  them 
as  a  place  to  store  the  stuff,"  Clinkenbeard 
said. 

Authorities  have  also  been  finding  gar- 
bage compactors  used  to  compress  wild 
marijuana  into  crude  bales,  he  said. 
"They're  kind  of  innovative  in  their  deal- 
ings, so  it  keeps  us  on  our  toes  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  latest  trends." 

Despite  the  evidence  of  ever  more  active 
domestic  pot  harvesting,  federal  officials 
say  they're  too  busy  trying  to  keep  tabs  on 
imports  to  help  Nebraska  or  other  Midwest- 
em  states. 

"Our  2,000  agents  are  scattered  extremely 
thin."  Horton  Heath,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  said  at 
the  agency's  headquarters  in  Washington. 
"They  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  aid 
the  states  in  their  domestic  programs  .  .  . 
and  I  don't  see  that  situation  changing. 

"We  rely  on  reports  from  the  states.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  knowledge  and  effori  that  goes 
on  in  this  building  is  in  connection  with  the 
international  marijuana  traffic.  That's  seri- 
ous enough." 

Heath  said  most  marijuana  available  in 
the  United  States  is  grown  in  Colombia  and 
enters  this  country  most  commonly  through 
Florida.  Other  sources  are  Jamaica  and 
Mexico.  "About  7  per  cent  of  it  is  grown  do- 
mestically," Heath  said. 

Sophisticated  smokers  of  marijuana  shy 
away  from  wild  marijuana.  Heath  said. 
Levels  of  THC— tetrahydrocarmabinol.  the 
chemical  compound  that  gives  pot  its  kick- 
in  wild  marijuana  are  Just  one  half  of  1  per 
cent. 

"It's  rather  amateurish  Just  to  pick  up 
wild  marijuana  unless  it's  being  used  to 
adulterate  other  stuff,"  Heath  said.  "Wild 
marijuana  isn't  of  much  interest  to  marijua- 
na users." 


Clinkenbeard  says,  however,  that  THC 
levels  are  unimportant  to  the  people  who 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  harvest  Nebras- 
ka's wild  weed  most  of  which  comes  from 
the  hemp  plants  the  federal  government  en- 
couraged farmers  to  grow  in  World  War  II. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  6, 1981) 
Virginia  Battling  Bumter  Crops  of 
Marijuana 
Richmond,    September    5.— Law    enforce- 
ment officers  in  Virginia,  using  informers 
and  aerial  reconnaissance,  have  opened  a 
drive  against  marijuana  growers  who  the 
police  say  have  been  cultivating  larger  and 
larger  fields. 

In  the  past  six  weeks,  the  Virginia  police 
have  seized  thousands  of  marijuana  plants, 
mostly  in  isolated  areas.  At  the  peak  of  the 
harvest  season,  with  two  weeks  left  before 
frost  sets  in,  a  race  for  new  fields  is  on  l)e- 
tween  the  growers  and  the  police. 

Large-scale  marijuana  farming  Is  new  to 
Virginia,  according  to  Dennis  W.  Robertson, 
special  agent  In  charge  of  the  State  Police 
Narcotics  Bureau.  Until  this  year,  most 
marijuana  that  the  police  found  In  Virginia 
was  grown  in  small  quantities  for  personal 
use.  Now,  Mr.  Robertson  said,  "It's  taken  a 
tum  away  from  this— they're  growing  It  to 
seU." 

Growing  large  amounts  of  marijuana  is  a 
felony  punishable  by  a  prison  term  no 
shorter  than  five  years  and  no  longer  than 
30  years. 

copters  and  planes  scan  fields 
For  six  weeks,  Mr.  Robertson  said,  the 
state  police  have  had  a  helicopter  or  an  air- 
plane searching  for  marijuana  fields  for 
about  six  hours  a  day,  guided  often  by  Infor- 
mation supplied,  sometimes  for  a  price,  by 
"concerned  citizens." 

Since  mid-July,  narcotics  agents  and  sher- 
iff's officers  have  raided  at  least  "one  good" 
field  of  marijuana  a  week,  Mr.  Robertson 
said.  It  takes  18  to  22  weeks  for  a  marijuana 
crop  to  mature. 

A  harvested  crop  of  home-grown  marihua- 
na, he  said,  brings  a  street  price  of  $200  a 
pound;  Colombian  marijuana  sells  for  $450, 
and  a  variety  called  sinsemilla  sells  for 
$2,G0C  a  poimd.  It  was  sinsemilla  that  the 
po'cice  say  they  believe  they  found  growing 
on  a  rented,  30-acre  farm  in  Scott  County, 
southwestern  Virginia. 

More  than  15,000  plants  were  seized  in 
Scott  County  Tuesday,  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  two  men,  believed  to  be  from 
Pennsylvania  or  Rhode  Island,  who  rented 
the  farm.  Mr.  Robertson  says  a  majority  of 
the  marijuana  farmers  arrested  have  been 
from  outside  the  state.  A  Scott  Sheriff's  De- 
partment deputy  said  the  men  rented  the 
farm  In  January  for  $7,000,  adding,  "You 
could  have  bought  the  farm  for  that." 

The  state  police  and  local  sheriff's  depu- 
ties raided  fields  in  the  last  two  months  in 
Craig,  Nelson,  Warren,  Floyd  and  Glouces- 
ter Counties.  On  Atig.  24,  the  authorities 
said  they  found  a  field  with  500  marijuana 
plants  in  Craig,  in  the  southwest.  In  a  bam 
nearby,  they  said  they  also  found  20  pounds 
of  marijuana  being  processed,  and  arrested 
two  persons.  In  Gloucester  in  the  Tidewater 
area,  the  police  destroyed  8,500  marijuana 
plants  in  July.  On  Aug.  15  in  Nelson  near 
Charlottesville,  sheriff's  deputies  swept  four 
acres  of  marijuana  plants.  The  landowner 
was  arrested  later. 

NOT  JUST  IN  the  BACK  COUNTRY 

In  Floyd  County  in  the  southwest.  800 
plants  were  uprooted  by  the  police.  On  Aug. 
17  and  19,  in  King  George  County  near 


Fredericksburg,  the  police  seized  2,000 
plants.  In  Warren  County  in  the  southwest, 
on  Aug.  22,  the  police  recovered  more  than 
1.000  pounds  after  raiding  a  field. 

The  raids  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
back  country.  In  Virginia  Beach,  on  Aug.  33. 
the  police  spent  a  weekend  arresting  ISO 
people  for  growing  marijuana  in  apartment 
complexes,  apparently  for  personal  use. 

The  out-of-state  marijuana  growers,  Mr. 
Robertson  said,  seek  largely  inaccessible 
areas. 

AGENT  SCENTS  MOONSHINERS 

The  narcotics  agent  said  that  in  Floyd 
County,  it  appeared  that  moonshiners  were 
tending  marijuana  fields,  although  none 
have  been  arrested.  "Some  old  moonshine 
money  is  going  into  pot  growing,"  he  said. 

Marijuana  growers'  efforts,  he  said,  have 
"Just  kind  of  steamrolled." 

"The  more  we  looked. "  he  said,  "the  more 
we  found.  We  realized  we  were  finding  so 
much  we  changed  our  priorities  enough  to 
start  finding  more.  We're  geared  up  for  lt."« 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
and  Mr.  DvRcnBERCER): 
S.  2197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain 
sales    of    fuel    for    use    in   a    taxicab 
exempt  from  tax,  to  make  permanent 
provision  for  refund  of  taxes  paid  on 
the  sale  of  fuel  for  use  in  a  taxl(»b:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

exemption  of  certain  taxicabs  from  excise 
tax  on  fuel 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
on  November  9,  1981.  Senators  Roth, 
McsiviHAN,  AND  DuKENBERGER,  Joined 
me  in  introducing  S.  1830.  That  bill 
would  exempt  (lualified  taxicabs  from 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  fuels  and  ob- 
viate the  payment-refund  mechanism. 

T(xlay  we  are  Introducing  an  im- 
proved bill  to  achieve  the  same  admin- 
istrative simplification.  The  new  bill, 
like  S.  1830,  would  extend  this  benefit 
to  taxicabs  operating  in  jurisdictions 
which  prohibit  ride-sharing,  provided 
the  taxicab  company  policy  itself  did 
not  forbid  shared  transportation.  The 
new  bill  would  also  make  permanent 
the  taxicab  fuel  tax  exemption.  The 
current  refund  mechanism  would  oth- 
erwise terminate  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Our  bill  has  a  House  coimterpart, 
H.R.  5166,  which  was  Introduced  on 
December  10,  1981.  The  House  bill 
would  take  effect  after  December  31. 
1981.  To  move  in  parallel  with  the 
House  sponsors,  we  have  provided  for 
the  same  effective  date  in  our  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  Immediately  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2197 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  1.  EXEMPTION  OF  TAXICAB8  FROM  TAX 
ON  SALE  OF  FVEU 

(a)  EXKMFTION  P^OM  TAX  ON  GASOLINE.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subpart  A  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  manufactur- 
er's excise  tax  on  gasoline)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  4084  as  section  4085 
and  by  inserting  after  section  4083  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"SEC.  4W4.   EXEMPTION  OF  SALES   FOR  TAXICAB 
USE. 

"(a)  In  General.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4081  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  gasoline  aoXA  for— 

"(1)  use  by  the  purchaser— 

"(A)  in  a  qualified  taxicab  (as  defined  in 
section  6427(e)(2)(B)).  and 

"(B)  while  such  taxicab  is  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  furnishing  qualified  taxicab  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  6427(e)(2)(A)),  or 

"(2)  resale  by  the  purchaser  for  use— 

"(A)  in  a  qualified  taxicab  (ias  defined  in 
section  e427(e)<2)(B)),  and 

"(B)  while  such  taxicab  is  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  furnishing  qualified  taxicab  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  6427(e)(2)(A)). 

"(b)  Registration  Requirement.- If  any 
gasoline  is  sold  by  any  person  for  use  as  a 
fuel  in  a  taxicab,  it  shall  be  presumed  for 
purposes  of  this  section  that  a  tax  imposed 
by  section  4081  applies  to  such  sale  unless 
the  purchaser  is  registered  is  such  manner 
(and  furnishes  such  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  the  gasoline)  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulations  provide." 

(2)  Clerical  amendments.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  32  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  4084  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  4084.  Exemption  of  sales  for  taxicab 

use. 
"Sec.  4085.  Cross  references." 

(b)  Exemption  From  Tax  on  Diesel  F'uel 
and  SraciAL  Motor  Fuels.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (g)  of  section 
4041  of  such  Code  (relating  to  exemptions 
from  tax  on  diesel  fuel  and  special  motor 
fuels)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  any  liquid 
for- 

"(A)  use  by  the  purchaser— 

"(i)  in  a  qualified  taxicab  (as  defined  in 
section  6427(e)(2)(B)).  and 

"(U)  while  such  taxicab  Is  engaged  exclu- 
sively In  furnishing  qualified  taxicab  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  6427(e)(2)(A)),  or 

"(B)  resale  by  the  purchaser  for  use— 

"(i)  in  a  qualified  taxicab  (as  defined  in 
section  6427(e)(2)(B)),  and 

"(U)  while  such  taxicab  is  engaged  exclu- 
sively In  furnishing  qualified  taxicab  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  6427(e)(2)(A))." 

(2)  Registration  requirement  for  tax  ex- 
emption.—Subsection  (1)  of  section  4041  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  registration  require- 
ment for  fuel  tax  exemption)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  a  taxicab"  after  "aircraft". 

(3)  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
menU.— Subsection  (g)  of  section  4041  of 
such  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and". 

(c)  ErracTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  of 
fuel  after  December  31, 1981. 


SEC.  2.  MAKING  PERMANENT  THE  PROVISIONS  FOR 
REFUND  OF  TAXES  PAID  ON  SALE  OF 

I  FUEL  FOR  TAXICABS:  AMENDING  THE 
DEFINITIONS  OF  QUALIFIED  TAXICAB 
SERVICES  AND  QUALIFIED  TAXICAB. 

(a)  Making  Permanent  the  Provision  for 
Refund  ok  Taxes  Paid  on  Sale  of  Fuel  for 
Taxicabs.— Subsection  (e)  of  section  6427  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  refund  of  taxes  paid  on  sale  of  fuel  for 
taxicabs)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3). 

(b)  Amending  the  Definitions  of  Quali- 
fied Taxicab  Services  and  Qualified  Taxi- 
cab.— 

(1)  iif  general.— 

(A)  Qualified  taxicab  services.— Clause 
(ii)  of  section  6427(e)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(defining  qualified  taxicab  services)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  is  not  prohibited  by  compahy  policy 
from  furnishing  (with  consent  of  the  pas- 
sengers) shared  transportation." 

(B)  Qualified  taxicab.— Clause  (Hi)  of  sec- 
tion 6427(e)(2)(C)  of  such  Code  (defining 
qualified  taxicab)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  equal  to"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "75  percent  of". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  sales 
of  fuel  after  December  31. 1981. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley,  and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  2198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  improve  tax- 
payer compliance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXPAYER  COMPLIANCE  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1982 

Mr.  DOLE.  Today.  Senator  Grass- 
ley  and  I,  along  with  cosponsors,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Chafee),  are  introducing 
the  Taxpayer  Compliance  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982.  Mr.  Conable,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, is  introducing  the  bill  in  the 
House  next  week.  Coupled  with  addi- 
tional IRS  funding,  this  bill  will  raise 
over  $20  billion  during  the  next  3 
years  by  improving  the  ability  of  the 
IRS  to  collect  taxes  alreaSy  owed 
under  present  law.  This  measure  will 
be  the  first  comprehensive  reform  of 
our  voluntary  compliance  system  since 
1954.  By  avoiding  a  broad  extension  of 
mandatory  withholding,  it  also  repre- 
sents a  fundamental  redirection  of  our 
tax  administration  system  and  philoso- 
phy of  tax  collection. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  are  already 
scheduled  for  March  22  before  the  Pi- 
nance  Subcommittee  on  IRS  Over- 
sight. 

Although  America's  taxpayers  have 
a  record  of  compliance  unequalled 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  compli- 
ance rates  have  been  falling.  Under 
the  administration's  budget,  if  there 
were  perfect  compliance  with  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  laws,  the  1983  deficit 
would  be  only  $7  billion  and  by  1984 
there  would  be  a  $10  billion  surplus. 
Perfect  compliance  is  only  a  theoreti- 
cal ideal,  however,  because  the  cost  of 
securing  such  compliance  would  be  un- 
acceptably  high. 


Our  bill  generates  $20  billion  of  ad- 
ditional revenue  between  1983  and 
1985  without  imposing  new  taxes  or 
creating  excessive  paperwork  burdens. 
Improved  compliance  is  not  achieved 
under  our  bill  through  the  controver- 
sial interest  and  dividend  withholding 
proposal.  Instead,  our  bill  improves  in- 
formation reporting  and  levies  stricter 
penalties  on  those  who  violate  the 
Federal  tax  laws. 

In  addition  to  raising  needed  reve- 
nue, improved  compliance  will  help  re- 
store public  confidence  in  our  Federal 
Government  and  our  tax  system.  At  a 
time  when  all  of  our  citizens  are  being 
asked  to  share  the  sacrifice  of  substan- 
tial budget  cuts,  we  cannot  tolerate 
the  current  levels  of  tax  fraud. 

THE  expanding  COMPLIANCE  GAP 

There  has  been  enormous  growth  in 
the  income  tax  compliance  gap— the 
difference  between  what  the  Federal 
Government  was  owed  and  what  it  col- 
lected. That  gap  grew  from  $21  billion 
in  1973  to  $76  billion  in  1981.  If  un- 
checked, the  compliance  gap  would  in- 
crease to  $102  billion  by  1985.  More- 
over, that  growth  reflects  increasing 
percentages  of  unpaid  tax. 

THE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  COMPONENTS 

The  compliance  gap  has  three  prin- 
cipal components:  Individuals'  unre- 
ported and  underreported  legal 
income,  unreported  and  underreported 
corporate  income,  and  illegal  income. 
Approximately  84  percent  of  the  com- 
pliance gap,  according  to  the  IRS' 
most  recent  figures,  is  attributable  to 
underreporting  of  individuals'  legal 
income.  Only  11  percent  is  due  to  un- 
derreporting of  illegal  income  and 
only  5  percent  is  attributable  to  the 
corporate  sector.  The  bulk  of  the  non- 
compliance is  thus  by  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  the  IRS,  and  with  respect 
to  legal  source  income. 

Compliance  is  highest  for  wages— in 
excess  of  99  percent  according  to  the 
IRS.  Farm  income  has  the  second 
highest  <x>mpliance  rate— 92  percent. 
Capital  gains  has  an  estimated  compli- 
ance rate  of  only  56  percent.  Entirely 
off  the  chart  are  tips  and  illegal 
source  income  with  average  compli- 
ance rates  of  less  than  20  percent. 

The  measures  we  propose  today  fall 
into  three  principal  categories.  First 
are  measures  which  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  our  information  reporting 
system.  Second,  the  bill  provides  a  new 
system  of  penalties  when  taxpayers 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  information 
reporting  system  or  the  general  tax 
laws.  Third,  a  progressive  voluntary 
withholding  system  is  applied  to  pen- 
sions. 

I  would  like  to  note  at  the  outset 
that  these  proposals  generally  do  not 
substitute  a  mandatory  withholding 
system  for  a  working  information  re- 
porting system  and  do  not  do  so  in 
particular  with  respect  to  interest  and 
dividend  payments.  I  believe  -such  pro- 
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posals  may  be  premature  until  we 
have  seriously  tried  to  improve  our  in- 
formation reporting  system. 

IMPROVED  INFORMATION  REPORTING 

The  information  reporting  system 
now  suffers  from  three  principal  flaws. 

NEW  INFORMATION 

First,  important  and  necessary  infor- 
mation is  not  made  available  to  the 
IRS  and  to  taxpayers  filing  returns. 
Information  reporting  on  interest  and 
dividends,  for  example  not  only  ap- 
prises the  IRS  of  the  income  a  taxpay- 
er receives  but  also  reminds  the  tax- 
payer during  the  crucial  tax  filing 
season  of  these  amounts.  Four  princi- 
pal areas  would  be  dealt  with  by  this 
bill.  First,  information  reporting 
would  be  extended  to  all  interest  bear- 
ing instruments— including  Federal  ob- 
ligations and  bearer  bonds.  Second, 
low-cost  information  reporting  on  cap- 
ital gains  in  commodities  and  securi- 
ties transactions  would  be  required 
from  the  highly  computerized  securi- 
ties and  commodities  brokerage  indus- 
try. Third,  State  income  tax  refunds 
would  be  reported  to  taxpayers— re- 
ducing the  $330  million  revenue  loss 
associated  with  such  payments. 
Fourth,  tips  paid  over  by  large  em- 
ployers based  upon  credit  card  invoices 
would  be  subject  to  information  re- 
porting. 

MORE  hCCVtUiTt  INFORMATION 

The  key  to  the  IRS  information  re- 
porting system  is  the  matching  of 
third  party  reports— like  form  1099's 
on  interest  and  dividends— with  the  re- 
turns filed  by  taxpayers.  This  system 
is  important  because  it  allows  the  IRS 
to  monitor  taxpayer  compliance  with- 
out Imposing  unnecessary  burdens  on 
taxpayers'  time  and  money  through 
involved  office  and  audits.  Such 
matching  virtually  requires  that  the 
taxpayer's  own  return  and  the  infor- 
mation return  contain  accurate  social 
security  numbers.  Yet  in  1979,  the  last 
year  for  which  the  information  is 
available,  7.8  percent  of  form  1099's— a 
total  of  5,668,416  returns— had  no 
social  security  numbers  at  all.  Over  13 
million  information  reports  on  interest 
had  no  social  security  numbers— 5.9 
percent.  Approximately  10  percent 
more  of  each  category  of  returns  had 
incorrect  s(x:ial  security  numbers. 
Tracking  down  the  correct  social  secu- 
rity number  is  either  very  expensive 
or.  In  many  instances,  simply  impossi- 
ble. A  combination  of  new  penalties 
and  withholding  for  taxpayers  who  do 
not  comply  will  substantially  reduce 
this  serious  problem. 

USING  THE  INPORMATION  RECEIVED 

The  third  problem  that  the  IRS 
faces  is  an  inability  to  handle  the  in- 
formation it  receives.  This  problem, 
too,  has  several  components.  One  di- 
mension of  the  problem  is  resources. 
Budget  cutbacks  at  the  IRS  have  re- 
duced its  ability  to  process  the  infor- 
mation it  receives.  Although  the  ad- 


ministration's proposal  to  increase 
compliance  fun(iing  for  the  IRS  is  im- 
portant, none  of  that  money  will  be  al- 
located to  data  processing.  We  urge 
the  administration  to  include  in  its 
1984  and  1985  budgets  higher  funding 
to  process  the  information  this  bill 
would  make  available.  Even  without 
such  additional  funding,  however  the 
new  and  more  accurate  information 
will  boost  compliance  significantly. 
Equally  important  are  the  regulatory 
reform  changes  made  by  this  bill. 
Under  our  bill,  the  IRS  would  be  re- 
quired to  issue  promptly  regulations 
interpreting  new  statutory  provisions, 
thus  better  enabling  taxpayers  to 
comply  voluntarily  with  the  Federal 
tax  laws. 

A  related  problem  is  information  re- 
turns filed  on  paper.  The  bill  would 
give  the  IRS  express  authority  to  re- 
quire persons  filing  large  numbers  of 
returns  to  file  on  magnetic  tape  and 
related  formats.  Such  requirements 
would  accelerate  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  processing  such  returns. 

Finally,  because  of  concerns  that  the 
IRS  has  all  too  often  collected  infor- 
mation without  being  able  to  process 
it,  this  bill  would  require  the  IRS  to 
make  a  comprehensive  examination  of 
its  information  returns  and  their  proc- 
essing and  report  back  to  the  Congress 
the  results  of  that  study  by  next 
spring. 

II.  PENALTIES  AND  INTEREST 

The  second  principal  type  of  remedy 
proposed  by  the  bill  would  be  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  penalty  and 
interest  system.  In  addition  to  impos- 
ing meaningful  penalties  on  taxpayers 
who  do  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  our  information  reporting 
system,  the  bill  would  make  six  major 
changes  to  that  system. 

COMPUTATION  OF  INTEREST 

Current  law  offers  taxpayers  unin- 
tended and  umwarranted  interest  bo- 
nanzas. Recently,  the  opportunity  to 
receive  interest  at  20  percent  on  net 
operating  losses  for  up  to  a  full  year 
has  received  special  attention.  Taxpay- 
ers entitled  to  a  refund  can  adopt  a 
similar  strategy  and  receive  interest  at 
up  to  20  percent  on  their  money  for  up 
to  3  years.  The  Federal  Government 
ought  not  pay  20  percent  interest  in 
such  instances,  and  these  loopholes 
will  be  closed. 

COMPOnNOINO  OF  INTEREST 

Currently,  only  simple  interest  ac- 
crues on  refunds  and  deficiencies.  De- 
spite the  1981  increase  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  the  failure  to  compound  in- 
terest provides  taxpayers  with  a 
strong  incentive  to  delay  settlement  of 
controversies.  Begiiming  in  1983,  inter- 
est will  be  compounded  semiannually. 

INTEREST  RATES 

A  matter  that  has  deeply  concerned 
Senator  Grassley  is  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  realistic  measure  of  the  interest 
rate  under  the  formula  of  the  1981 


Act.  This  bill  reflects  those  concerns. 
If  enacted,  it  will  insure  that  interest 
rates  conform  to  economic  reality.  Be- 
ginning in  1983.  interest  rates  will  be 
adjusted  semiannually  to  the  average 
prime  rate  over  the  prior  6  months. 

MINIMUM  PENALTY  FOR  FAILURE  TO  FILE 

Currently,  a  taxpayer  must  pay  a 
penalty  for  the  late  filing  of  a  tax 
return  only  if  he  owes  tax.  Of  the  6 
million  late  filers,  many  are  owed  re- 
funds. Thus,  they  will  pay  no  penalty 
at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  costs  the  IRS 
on  average  almost  $100  to  identify  and 
secure  a  return  from  a  nonfiler.  Our 
bill  will  reimburse  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  cost  of  securing  a 
return  from  a  nonfiler  by  imposing  a 
minimum  penalty  of  $100. 

TAX  SHELTER  PENALTY 

A  problem  that  has  long  concerned 
the  IRS  and  the  bar  is  the  need  to  re- 
strict the  ability  of  well-advised  tax- 
payers to  take  unsupportable  positions 
on  their  returns  while  gambling  that 
their  tax  return  will  not  be  audited. 
Even  if  audited,  such  taxpayers  can 
generally  rely  on  the  advice  of  their 
adviser  to  defeat  a  penalty.  Our  bill 
would  change  the  sophisticated  calcu- 
lations of  such  high-income,  well-ad- 
vised taxpayers.  In  the  case  of  a  very 
substantial  underpayment  of  tax  aris- 
ing out  of  an  item  that  had  not  been 
fully  disclosed  on  the  tax  return,  a  10- 
percent  penalty  would  be  Imposed.  A 
substantial  underpayment  of  tax  must 
exceed  $5,000  for  individuals  and 
$10,000  for  corporations.  No  showing 
of  negligence  or  fraud  would  be  re- 
quired. 

CORPORATE  OFFICER  FRAUD  PENALTY 

The  bill  would  adopt  a  proposal 
made  last  year  by  the  tax  section  of 
the  New  York  State  Bax  Association 
and  permit  the  civil  fraud  penalty  to 
be  assessed  against  a  responsible  man- 
ager, lawyer,  or  accountant  of  a  corpo- 
ration who  commits  tax  fraud  on 
behalf  of  his  corporate  employer.  Al- 
though current  law  allows  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  such  an  individual  to 
prison,  a  civil  fraud  penalty  may  oper- 
ate as  a  more  efficient  deterrent. 

III.  VOLUNTARY  WITHHOLDING  ON  ANNUITIES 

Currently,  taxpayers  receiving  annu- 
ity distributions  from  pensions  may 
elect  voluntary  withholding.  The  sub- 
stantive tax  law  Is  complex,  and  many 
taxpayers  mistakenly  believe  that  all 
amounts  received  are  nontaxable.  Be- 
cause no  progressive  withholding  rate 
charts  are  available,  taxpayers  cannot 
compute  the  amount  that  ought  to  be 
withheld  to  avoid  either  overwlthhold- 
Ing  or  the  need  to  make  estimated  tax 
payments.  Not  surprisingly,  few  tax- 
payers elect  in.  The  compliance  gap 
for  pension  distributions  is  already  ap- 
proximately $3  billion,  and  projected 
to  grow  very  sharply. 

We  believe  that  taxpayers  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  be  subject  to  with- 
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holding  on  annuity  distributions  if 
they  do  not  so  choose.  On  the  other 
hand,  annuities  are  generally  taxable, 
and,  as  for  wages,  taxpayers  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  avoid  making  estimated 
tax  payments.  Thus,  a  progressive 
withholding  table  will  be  provided. 
Withholding  will  apply  unless  the  tax- 
payer elects  out. 

Lump  sum  distributions  are  subject 
to  special  fixed  tax  rates.  In  the  case 
of  taxable  lump  sum  distributions,  it 
therefore  appears  entirely  appropriate 
to  apply  a  mandatory  withholding 
system  unless  the  taxpayer  makes  a 
qualified  tax-free  rollover  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

tllDKPDfDENT  CORTRACTORS 

Earlier  this  Congress  I  introduced 
S.  8,  a  bill  that  provides  a  broad  safe 
harbor  for  the  definition  of  independ- 
ent contractors.  I  continue  to  work 
toward  a  solution  to  the  fundamental 
problems  of  equity  and  of  compliance 
for  independent  contractors.  We  are 
close  to  agreeing  on  a  bill  and  I  hope 
to  introduce  a  bill  with  safe  harbors 
and  inf  jrmation  reporting— and  with- 
out general  withholding  very  soon. 

FROCEDURAI.  AMD  OTHER  MATTERS 

A  number  of  other  issues  have  been 
suggested  for  our  careful  study  in  the 
course  of  our  efforts  to  improve  tax- 
payer compliance.  I  am,  frankly,  disap- 
pointed that  we  have  been  ujiable  to 
address  the  small  but  corrosive  prob- 
lem of  noncompliance  with  respect  to 
criminal  source  income.  I  do  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  we  may  agree 
on  such  proposals  as  part  of  this  bill.  I 
also  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  we  will  address  the  problem  of 
partnership  audits— after  the  changes 
made  by  this  bill  in  the  creation  of  a 
penalty  for  substantial  imderpasmient 
of  tax  and  the  compounding  of  inter- 
est, probably  the  most  important  tax 
shelter  strategy  that  we  may  adopt. 
And  there  are  other  technical  proce- 
dural matters  that  ought  perhaps  to 
be  addressed  as  well. 

CONCLUSION 

The  bill  represents  a  dramatic  depar- 
ture from  prior  strategies  to  deal  with 
the  rapidly  growing  compliance  gap. 
Without  imposing  broad-based  with- 
holding and  without  a  massive  in- 
crease in  audit  coverage,  the  bill  will 
substantially  increase  compliance  with 
the  Federal  tax  laws.  The  bill  offers  a 
balanced  package,  weighing  taxpayers' 
interest  in  a  limited  paperwork  burden 
and  in  privacy  with  the  clear  need  to 
collect  revenues.  Our  efforts  to  narrow 
the  projected  budget  deficits  and 
maintain  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  the  equity  of  our  Federal  tax  laws 
should  insure  that  these  proposals  re- 
ceive careful  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  suggest,  while 
we  all  search  for  ways  to  find  more 
revenues,  or  at  least  ways  to  lower  the 
deficit  so  we  might  lower  interest 
rates,  areas  we  should  not  overlook  are 


those  areas  where  people  with  income 
do  not  report  that  income  and  pay  no 
tax  at  all.  This  is  what  this  bill  will  ad- 
dress. 

We  hope  that  If,  in  fact,  the  bill 
stays  intact  and  passes  the  Congress 
this  year,  hopefully  by  midyear;  that 
is,  by  1984,  we  could  raise  as  much  as 
$9  billion  per  year.  That  revenue 
would  come  from  some  individuals, 
partnerships,  corporations,  who  have 
not  paid  the  taxes  they  owed  because 
they  did  not  report  their  interest 
income,  did  not  report  their  dividend 
income,  did  not  report  their  capital 
gains,  in  some  cases,  did  not  report 
large  tips.  In  other  cases  people  over- 
deduct  and  overestimate  their  ex- 
penses and  they,  too.  will  be  dealt  with 
by  this  bill.  I  believe  that  this  proposal 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Roscoe  Egger,  for  his 
help  in  addressing  this  problem  and  to 
thank  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  John  E.  Chopoton,  as  well 
as  Senator  Grassley's  staff,  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  the  joint  committee 
staff  and  all  others  who  I  think  will 
have  an  interest  in  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
number  of  other  cosponsors.  It  is  a  to- 
tally nonpartisan  or  a  bipartisan 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Recoro  and  that 
a  technical  explanation  prepared  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  and  the  Committee  or  Pi- 
nance  follow  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  S.  2198 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted, 

SECTION   1.  SHORT  TITLE:  AMENDMENT  OP 
19M  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Taxpayer  Compliance  Improvement 
Act  of  1982". 

(b)  AMBfDMEWT  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  I— ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Reporting  Requirements 

SEC.    101.    TRANSACTIONS   INVOLVING   CER- 
TAIN OBUQATIONS. 

(a)  Reporting  or  Interest  on  United 
States  and  Corporate  Bearer  Obliga- 
tions.— 

(1)  iNTtREST.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 6049(b)(1)  (defining  Interest)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  interest  on  evidences  of  indebtedness 
(including  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  cer- 
tificates) issued  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  or  a  cor- 
poration;". 
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(2)  Original  issue  discount.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  6049(a)(1)  (relating  to 
requirements  of  returns)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  which  is  a  corporation  (or  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof)  that  has  outstanding  any  bond,  de- 
benture, note,  or  certificate  or  other  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  as  to  which  there  Is 
during  any  calendar  year  an  amount  of 
original  Issue  discount  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1282(b))  aggregating  $10  or  more 
includible  ia  the  gross  Income  of  any 
holder.". 

(3)  Conforming  amend»*ent.— Section  6049 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  United 
States.— 

"(1)  United  states  treated  as  person.— 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  term 
•person'  shall  Include  the  United  SUtes  or 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof. 

"(2)  Patmxnts  by  the  united  states.— In 
the  case  of  payments  made  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof  having  Information  with  re- 
spect to  such  payments  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  SecreUry,  make  the 
returns  and  statements  required  by  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Returns  of  Brokers.— 

(1)  Regulations  to  be  prescribed.— Not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations under  section  6045  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  require  com- 
modities and  securities  brokers  to  make  the 
returns  described  in  such  section  with  re- 
spect to  transactions  in  their  capacity  as 
such  brokers. 

(2)  Reporting  with  respect  to  certain 
SALKs  AND  transfers.— In  the  regulations 
prescribed  In  accordan(%  with  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  del- 
egate shall  require  that  In  any  return  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  such  regulations 
there  shall  be  included  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  sale  or  transfer  before  maturity 
of  any  bond  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness other  than  any  sale  or  transfer  by  a 
corporation  of  any— 

(A)  Treasury  bUl  with  a  maturity  of  not 
more  than  1  year,  or 

(B)  bond  or  other  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness of  a  corporation  which— 

(I)  is  not  required  to  be  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and 

(II)  has  a  maturity  of  not  more  than  1 
year. 

(c)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Pile  Section 
6045  Returns.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
66S2(a)  (relating  to  returns  relating  to  in- 
formation at  source,  etc.)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "required  by  section  6045  (relating 
to  returns  of  brokers)  or"  before  "required". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  returns 
the  due  date  for  filing  of  which  (including 
extensions)  Is  after  December  31, 1982. 

SEC.  lOa.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  INCOME  TAX  RE- 
FUNDS. 

(a)  In  Genoial.— Subpart  B  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  in- 
formation concerning  transactions  with 
other  persons)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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•SEC.  eOSOE.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  INCOME  TAX 
REFUNDS. 

"(a)  Requirement  of  Reporting.— Each 
individual  who— 

"(1)  Is  charged  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  with 
refunding  State  or  l(x»l  income  taxes 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  164(a)(3)); 
and 

•'(2)  with  resjject  to  any  person  during  any 
calendar  year  makes  payments  of.  or  credits 
or  offsets,  refunds  of  such  taxes  aggregating 
$10  or  more, 

shall  make  a  return  according  to  the  forms 
or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
setting  forth  the  aggregate  amount  of  such 
payments,  credits,  or  offsets,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  such  payment,  credit,  or  offset  was 
made. 

"(b)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to  Per- 
sons With  Respect  to  Whom  Information 
Is  Furnished.- Every  person  making  a 
return  under  subsection  (a)  shsUl  furnish  to 
each  person  whose  name  is  set  forth  in  such 
return  a  written  statement  showing— 

"(1)  the  name  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  refunds, 
credits,  and  offsets  to  the  person  shown  on 
the  return. 

The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
person  during  January  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  B  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

•'Sec.  6050E.  State  and  local  Income  tax  re- 
funds.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments of  refunds,  and  credits  and  offsets 
made,  after  December  31,  1982. 

SEC.  103.  REPORTWO  OF  CHARGED  TIPS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
6041  (relating  to  section  not  applying  to  cer- 
tain tips)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(e)  Section  Does  Not  Apply  to  Certain 
Tips.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  tips  with  respect  to  which  section  6053(a) 
(relating  to  reporting  of  tips)  applies. 

"(2)  Charged  tips.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer other  than  a  small  employer,  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  charged  tips 
which  are  paid  over  by  such  employer  to  an 
employee. 

"(B)  Small  employer.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'small  employ- 
er' means  with  respect  to  any  calendar  year 
an  employer  who  normally  employed  5  or 
fewer  employees  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

"(11)  Aggregation  op  employees.— Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  52  shall  apply.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.- The  last 
sentence  of  section  6001  (relating  to  notice 
or  regulations  requiring  records,  statements, 
and  special  returns)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  records  necessary  to  comply  with  section 
6041  by  reason  of  section  6041  (e)."  after 
"charge  receipts". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  tips  paid 


over  by  an  employer  to  an  employee  after 
December  31, 1982. 

SEC.  104.  INFORMATION  RETURNS. 

(a)  Method  of  Reporting  By  Large 
Payors.— Section  6011  (relating  to  general 
requirement  of  return,  statement,  or  list)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (f)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Form  of  Reporting  Must  be  Machine 
Processable  in  Certain  Cases.— The  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  require  any  person 
required  to  file  a  return  under  this  title  to 
file  such  return  In  such  form  (including 
magnetic  media  in  the  "case  of  any  person  re- 
quired to  file  multiple  returns)  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  make  such 
return  capable  of  being  processed  by  such 
equipment  as  will  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  returns 
the  due  date  for  filing  of  which  (including 
extensions)  Is  after  December  31,  1982. 

Subtitle  B— Modification  of  Interest 

Provisions 

sec.  111.  interest  compounded  semian 

NUALLY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  C  of  chapter 
67  (relating  to  determination  of  rate  of  In- 
terest) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'SEC.  C6Z2.  INTEREST  COMPOUNDED  SEMIANNUAL- 
LY. 

•'In  computing  the  amount  of  any  Interest 
required  to  be  paid  under  this  title  or  sec- 
tion 2411(a)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  taxpayer,  such 
interest  shall  be  compounded  semiannual- 
ly.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.- 

(1)  Section  6601(e)  (relating  to  applicable 
rules)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(2)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  respectively. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  67  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  6621  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6622.  Interest  compounded  semian- 
nually.". 

(3)(A)  The  heading  for  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  67  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ";  Com- 
poimding  of  Interest"  after  "Rate". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  subchapter  C  in 
the  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter  67  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ";  compounding  of  in- 
terest" after  "rate". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  Interest 
accruing  after  December  31, 1982. 

SEC.  112.  DETERMINA'nON  OF  RATE  OF  IN 
TERE8T  TO  BE  MADE  SEMIANNU- 
ALLY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
6621  (relating  to  determination  of  rate  of  In- 
terest) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Adjustment  of  Interest  Rate.— 

"(1)  Establishment  of  adjusted  rate.- If 
the  adjusted  prime  rate  charged  by  banks 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  full  percent)- 

"(A)  during  the  6-month  period  ending  on 
September  30  of  any  calendar  year,  or 

"(B)  during  the  6-month  period  ending  on 
March  31  of  any  calendar  year, 
is  at  least  1  percentage  point  more  or  less 
than  the  Interest  rate  In  effect  under  this 
section  on  either  such  date,  respectively, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  esUblish,  within  15 
days  after  the  close  of  the  applicable  6- 
month  period,  an  adjusted  rate  of  Interest 
equal  to  such  adjusted  prime  rate. 

"(2)  Effective  date  of  adjustment.— Any 
adjusted  rate  of  Interest  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  become  effective— 


"(A)  on  January  1  of  the  succeeding  year 
in  th^  case  of  an  adjustment  attributable  to 
paragraph  (1)(A),  and 

"(B)  on  July  1  of  the  same  year  in  the  case 
of  an  adjustment  attributable  to  paragraph 
(1)(B).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  adjust- 
ments taking  effect  after  December  31, 
1982. 

SEC.  113.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  PAYMENT  OP  IN- 
TEREST FOR  CERTAIN  PERIODS. 

(a)  Interest  With  Respect  to  Delinquent 
Returns.— Section  6611(b)  (relating  to 
period  for  which  interest  on  refunds  is  paid) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Late  returns.— Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  in  the  case  of  a  return 
of  tax  which  is  filed  after  the  last  date  pre- 
scribed for  filing  such  return  (determined 
with  regard  to  extensions),  no  Interest  shall 
be  allowed  or  paid  for  any  day  before  the 
date  on  which  the  return  is  filed. ". 

(b)  No  Interest  if  Return  Not  in  Proces- 
sable Form.— Section  6611  (relating  to  Inter- 
est on  overpayments)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (1)  as  subsection  (J)  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  No  Interest  Until  Return  in  Proces- 
sable Form.— For  purposes  of  subsections 
(b)(3)(B).  (e).  and  (h),  a  return  shall  not  be 
treated  as  filed  until  it  is  filed  In  such  form 
as  may  be  processed  by  the  Secretary.". 

(c)  No  Interest  on  Refunds  Caused  by 
Certain  Carrybacks  Until  Claims  Piled  by 
Taxpayer.— 

(1)  Net  operating  loss  and  capital  loss 
carrybacks.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
661 1(f)  (relating  to  refund  of  Income  tax 
caused  by  carryback  or  adjustment  for  cer- 
tain unused  deductions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "prior  to  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  such  net  operating  loss 
or  net  capital  loss  arises"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'before  an  application  under 
section  6411  or  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund 
is  filed  with  respect  to  such  overpayment". 

(2)  (Credit  carrybacks.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  6611(f)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"before  the  close  of  such  subsequent  tax- 
able year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"before  an  application  under  section  6411  or 
a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  is  filed  with  re- 
spect to  such  overpayment". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  re- 
turns filed  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Subsection  ici.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments of  interest  made  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  Inter- 
est accruing  after  March  11,  1982. 

Subtitle  C— Penalty  Provisions 

sec.  121.  fraud  penalty  on  corporate 
directors.  officers.  employ- 
EES. AND  AGENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6853  (relating  to 
failure  to  pay  tax)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  sut)6ection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(f )  Fraud  Penalty  Imposed  on  Corporate 
Directors.  Offuxrs,  Employees,  and 
Agents.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  1  or  more  directors, 
officers,  employees,  or  agents  of  a  corpora- 
tion knowingly  participated  in  any  fraud 
which  resulted  In  a  part  of  any  underpay- 
ment of  tax  by  such  corporation,  then  there 
is  hereby  imposed  on  all  such  Individuals  an 
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aggregate  penalty  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  part.  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  each  Individual  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  any  penalty  imposed 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)    $100,000    UlflTATION    PER    INDIVIDUAL 

PER  RETORH.— The  amount  of  the  penalty  im- 
posed under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  Individual  with  respect  to  any  return 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000. 

"(3)  Kmowing  participatioh.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— Knowing  participation 
in  fraud  includes  only  participation  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  Individual  knew,  or 
should  have  known,  that  such  participation 
would  result  in  an  underpayment  of  tax. 

"(B)  Certain  activities  included.- Par- 
ticipation in  fraud  by  an  individual  in- 
cludes— 

"(1)  ordering  a  subordinate  (whether  or 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  corpora- 
tion by  which  the  individual  is  employed)  to 
participate  in  such  fraud,  or 

"(11)  knowing  of,  and  not  attempting  to 
prevent,  participation  by  such  a  subordinate 
in  such  fraud.". 

(b)  Statute  op  Limttations.— Subsection 
(c)  of  section  6501  (relating  to  limitations  on 
assessment  and  collection)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  FRAUDULENT  CONDUCT  OP  CORPORATE  DI- 
RECTORS, OPPICERS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  AGENTS.— 

In  the  case  of  a  penalty  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 6653(c).  ttit  penalty  may  be  assessed,  or 
a  proceeding  In  court  for  collection  of  such 
penalty  may  be  begun  without  assessment. 
before  the  later  of— 

"(A)  6  years  after  the  last  day  prescribed 
by  law  (determined  with  regard  to  exten- 
sions) for  filing  the  return  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  which  such  penalty  relates,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  such  return  with 
respect  to  which  an  agreement  is  in  effect 
under  paragraph  (4),  1  year  after  the  last 
day  on  which  the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a 
proceeding  in  court  may  be  begun  without 
assessment,  under  such  agreement.". 

(c)  ErPEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  returns  the  due  date  for  filing  of 
which  (including  extensions)  is  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1982. 

six:.      122.     MINIMUIif     PENALTY     FOR     EX- 
TENDED FAILURE  TO  FILE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6651  (relating  to  failure  to  file  t&x  return  or 
to  pay  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  a  failure  to  file  a  return  of  tax  im- 
posed by  chapter  1  within  60  days  of  the 
date  prescribed  for  filing  of  such  return  (de- 
termined with  regard  to  any  extensions  of 
time  for  filing),  unless  it  is  shown  that  such 
failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not 
due  to  willful  neglect,  the  addition  to  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  less  than 
$100.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNC  Amendments.— Section 
6651(c)(1)  (relating  to  additions  under  more 
than  one  paragraph)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  iiuertlng  "(but  not  below  $100  in 
any  case  in  which  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  applies)"  after  "reduced"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(determined  without 
regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion)" after  "paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)"  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(c)  Eppectivi  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  returns 
the  due  date  for  filing  of  which  (including 
extensions)  is  after  December  31,  1982. 


SEC.  123    RELIEF  FROM  C^RIMINAL  PENALTY 
FOR  FAILURE  TO  FILE  ESTIMAT- 
ED      TAX       WHERE       TAXPAYER 
FALLS    WITHIN    STATUTORY    EX- 
.     CEPTIONS. 

Section  7203  (relating  to  willful  failure  to 
file  return,  supply  information,  or  pay  tax) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any 
person  with  respect  to  whom  there  is  a  fail- 
ure to  pay  any  estimated  tax.  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  such  person  with  respect 
to  such  failure  if,  by  reason  of  section 
6654(d),  there  is  no  addition  to  tax  under 
section  6654  with  respect  to  such  failure.". 

SEC.  124.  FAILURE  TO  FILE  INFORMATION 
RETURNS  OR  SUPPLY  IDENTIFY- 
ING NUMBERS. 

(a)  Minimum  Penalty  por  Failure  to  File 
Inpormation  Returns.— Subsection-  (a)  of 
section  6652  (relating  to  failure  to  file  cer- 
tain information  returns,  etc.).  as  amended 
by  section  101(c),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Returns  Relating  to  Inpormation  at 
Source,  Payments  of  Dividends,  Etc,  and 
Certain  Transfers  of  Stock.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  each  fail- 
ure— 

"(A)  to  file  a  statement  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  payments  to  another  person  re- 
quired by— 

"(i)  section  6041(a)  or  (b)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain information  at  source). 

"(ii)  section  6042(a)(1)  (relating  to  pay- 
ments of  dividends  aggregating  $10  or 
more), 

"(iii)  section  6044(a)(1)  (relating  to  pay- 
ments of  patronage  dividends  aggregating 
$10  or  more). 

"(iv)  section  6049(a)(1)  (relating  to  pay- 
ments of  interest  aggregating  $10  or  more), 

"(v)  section  6050A(a)  (relating  to  report- 
ing requirements  of  certain  fishing  boat  op- 
erators), or 

"(vi)  section  6051(d)  (relating  to  informa- 
tion returns  with  respect  to  income  tax 
withheld),  or 

"(B)  to  make  a  return  required  by  section 
6045  (relating  to  returns  of  brokers)  or  re- 
quired by  section  6052(a)  (relating  to  report- 
ing payment  of  wages  in  the  form  of  group- 
term  life  insurance), 

on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  (determined 
with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing),  unless  it  is  shown  that  suchtailure  is 
due  to  reasonable  cause,  there  shall  be  paid 
(upon  notice  and  demand  by  the  Secretary 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  tax),  by  the 
person  failing  to  file  a  statement  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  falling  to  make  a 
return  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B),  $50 
for  each  such  failure,  but  the  total  amount 
imposed  on  the  delinquent  person  for  all 
such  failures  during  any  calendar  year  shall 
not  exceed  $50,000. 

"(2)  Pknalty  in  case  op  intentional  dis- 
regard.—If  one  or  more  failures  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  applies  are  due  to  intentional 
disregard  of  the  filing  requirement,  then 
with  respect  to  such  failures— 

"(A)  the  penalty  imposed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount 
equal  to— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  return  not  described  in 
subparagraph  (B),  10  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  items  required  to  be  re- 
ported, and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  return  required  to  be 
filed  by  section  6045,  5  percent  of  the  gross 
proceeds  required  to  be  reported,  and 

"(B)  the  $50,000  limitation  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply.". 

(b)  Increase  in  Civil  Penalty  on  Failure 
to  Supply  Identifying  Numbers.— Subsec- 


tion (a)  of  section  6676  (relating  to  failure 
to  supply  identifying  numl)ers)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Civil  Penalties.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  any  person  who  is  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 6109— 

"(A)  to  include  his  identifying  number  in 
any  return,  statement,  or  other  document, 

"(B)  to  fumish  his  identifying  number  to 
another  person,  or 

"(C)  to  include  in  any  return,  sUtement. 
or  other  document  made  with  respect  to  an- 
other person  the  identifying  number  of 
such  other  person. 

fails  to  comply  with  such  requirement  at 
the  time  prescribed  by  such  regulations, 
such  person  shall,  unless  it  is  shown  that 
such  failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cause,  pay 
a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  such  failure, 
except  that  the  total  amount  Imposed  on 
such  person  for  all  such  failures  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 

"(2)  Penalty  for  intentional  disregard.— 
If  one  or  more  failures  to  which  paragraph 
(1)(C)  applies  are  due  to  intentional  disre- 
gard of  the  inclusion  requirement,  then 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  with  respect 
to  such  failures— 

"(A)  by  substituting  '$100'  for  •$50",  and 

"(B)  without  regard  to  the  $50,000  limiU- 
tion.". 

(c)  Withholding  of  Tax  in  Certain 
Cases.— Section  3402  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing at  source)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(s)  Extension  of  Withholding  to  Cer- 
tain Individuals  Where  Identifying 
Number  Missing  or  Incorrect.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If,  in  the  case  of  a 
return  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (other 
than  clause  (vi))  or  subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 6652(a)(1).  a  qualified  payee  with  re- 
spect to  such  return— 

"(A)  fails  to  provide  a  required  identifica- 
tion number,  or 

"(B)  provides  an  incorrect  required  identi- 
fication number, 

then  the  person  required  to  file  such  return 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  from  the  amount 
of  any  payment  required  to  be  included  in 
such  return  a  tax  equal  to  15  percent  of 
such  amount. 

"(2)  Amounts  and  periods  of  withhold- 
ing.— 

"(A)  Failore  to  supply  number.— In  the 
case  of  a  failure  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A),  the  tax  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
deducted  and  withheld  on  any  amount 
which  is  paid  during  any  period  during 
which  a  required  identification  number  has 
not  been  provided  (or  during  the  7-day 
period  following  such  period). 

"(B)  Incorrect  identification  number.— 
In  the  case  of  an  Incorrect  required  identifi- 
cation number  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B),  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  quali- 
fied payee  that  the  qualified  payee  has  60 
days  to  correct  such  number.  If  the  quali- 
fied payee  fails  to  correct  within  such  60- 
day  period,  the  tax  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  deducted  and  withheld  on  any 
amount  which  is  paid  during  the  period— 

"(i)  beginning  on  the  8th  day  after  the 
date  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor  that 
the  payee  has  an  incorrect  required  identifi- 
cation number,  and 

"(ii)  ending  on  the  8th  day  after  the  date 
the  Secretary  notifies  the  payor  that  such 
number  has  been  corrected. 

"(C)  Minimum  amount  required  before 
withholding.— No  amount  shall  be  deduct- 
ed and  withheld  with  respect  to  any  pay- 
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ment  required  to  be  included  in  any  return 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  payment  and  all  previ- 
ous payments  during  the  period  for  which 
such  return  covers  exceeds  the  mtpiiriuni 
amount  which  must  be  paid  before  such 
return  is  required  to  be  filed. 

"(3)  Definitions  and  special  rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection- 

"(A)  Quaupho  payxs.— The  term  'quali- 
fied payee'  means  any  person  with  respect 
to  whom  a  payment  is  made  If  such  pay- 
ment is  required  to  be  included  in  any 
return  described  in  paragraph  (1).  other 
than— 

"(1)  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality thereof. 

"(ii)  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

"(iii)  an  organization  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(a).  or 

"(iv)  any  foreign  government  or  interna- 
tional organization. 

"(B)  Requirxd  ioentipication  number.— 
The  term  'required  identification  number' 
means  an  identifying  number  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  under  section  6109. 

"(C)  Payments,— The  term  'payments'  in- 
cludes amounts  other  than  payments  which 
are  required  to  be  included  in  any  return  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1). 

"(D)  Amounts  por  which  withholding 
otherwise  requirxd.- No  tax  shall  be  de- 
ducted or  withheld  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  amount  for  which  with- 
holding is  otherwise  required  by  this  title. 

"(E)  Application  for  numbers.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescrlt>e  regulations  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  tax  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  during  pericxls  during  which  a 
person  is  waiting  for  receipt  of  a  required 
identification  number. 

"(F)  Amounts  required  to  be  included  in 
returns.— The  determination  as  to  whether 
a  payment  is  required  to  be  included  In  any 
return  descrit>ed  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  any  minimum 
amount  which  must  be  paid  before  a  return 
is  filed. 

"(G)  Coordination  with  other  sec- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  this  chapter  (other 
than  subsection  (n)).  and  so  much  of  sub- 
title F  (other  than  section  7205)  as  relates 
to  this  chapter,  payments  of  amounts  to  a 
qualified  payee  shall  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  wages  paid  by  an  employer  to  an  em- 
ployee.". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to  returns  the  due 
date  for  the  filing  of  which  (Including  ex- 
tensions) is  after  December  31,  1982. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  after  De- 
cember 31. 1983. 

SEC.    12S.    PENALTY    POR   StraSTANTIAL  UN- 
DERSTATEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
68  (relating  to  additions  to  t&x  and  addition- 
al amounts)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  6660  as  section  6661  and  by  inserting 
after  section  6669  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  66«0.  SUBSTANTIAL  UNDERSTATEMENT 
OF  LIABILITY. 

"(a)  Penalty  Imposed.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If.  in  the  case  of  a 
return  of  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  any 
taxable  year,  the  underpayment  of  tax  with 
respect  to  such  return  exceeds  the  greater 
of— 

"(A)  $5,000,  or 

"(B)  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  tax  re- 
quired to  be  shown  on  such  return. 


then  there  shall  be  added  to  the  tax  shown 
on  such  return  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  such  underpayment. 

"(2)  Corporations.— In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration other  than  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation  (as  defined  in  section 
1371(b))  or  a  personal  holding  company  (as 
defined  in  section  542),  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  $10,000'  for 
$5,000'. 

"(b)  Underpayment  Defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— The  term  underpay- 
ment' has  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  6653(c). 

"(2)  Reduction  for  underpayment  attrib- 

tlTABLE  TO  DISCLOSED  ITEMS.— The  amOlUlt  Of 

any  underpayment  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
amount  which  would  be  determined  if  the 
disclosed  items  had  been  properly  included 
in  the  return. 

"(3)  Reduction  for  underpayment  due  to 
VALUATION  overstatements.— The  amount  of 
any  underpayment  under  paragraph  (1)  (de- 
termined with  regard  to  paragraph  (2)) 
shall  be  reduced  by  that  portion  of  the  un- 
derpayment attributable  to  a  valuation 
overstatement  to  which  section  6659  applies 
and  which  is  not  a  disclosed  item. 

"(c)  Disclosed  Item  Depinxd;  Application 
With  Fraud  Penalty.— Por  purjxMes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Disclosed  item.— The  term  'disclosed 
item'  means  any  item  which  is  described  in 
the  return,  or  in  a  statement  attached  to 
the  return,  in  a  manner  adequate  to  apprise 
the  Secretary  of  the  nature  and  amount  of 
such  item. 

"(2)  Application  with  fraitd  penalty.— If 
any  penalty  is  assessed  under  section 
6653(b)  for  an  underpayment  of  tax  with  re- 
spect to  a  return,  no  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed under  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  underpayment.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.- The  table 
of  sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  68  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  6660.  Substantial  understatement  of 

liability. 
"Sec.  6661.  Applicable  rules.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  returns 
the  due  date  for  filing  of  which  (including 
extensions)  is  after  E>ecember  31. 1982. 

Subtitle  D— Withholding  on  Deferred 

IN(X>ME 
SEC.    131.    WTTHHOLDINO    ON    CERTAIN    DE- 
FERRED IN(X>ME. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  24  (relating  to 
collection  of  income  tax  at  source  on  wages) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  3405.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  CERTAIN  DE- 
FERRED INCOME. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter  (and  so  much  of  subtitle  F  as  re- 
lates to  this  chapter),  any  payment  of  a 
qualified  distribution  to  an  individual  shall 
be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  payment  of  wages 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee. 

"■(b)  Election  Not  to  Have  Section 
Apply. — 

"(1)  Nontotal  distributions.— 

"(A)  In  general.— An  Individual  may  elect 
with  respect  to  any  calendar  year  not  to 
have  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  apply 
to  any  portion  of  any  qualified  distribution 
received  by  such  individual  from  a  payor 
during  such  calendar  year  which  Is  not  part 
of  a  total  distribution. 

"(B)  Time  and  manner  of  election.— 


"(1)  In  general.— An  election  under  >ub- 
paragpaph  (A)  shall  be  made  by  notifying 
the  payor  of  such  election  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations. 

"(11)  Notice  of  right  to  elect.- Notice  of 
the  right  to  make  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  recipient  at  such 
times  as  the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

'"(C)  Period  op  election  rxmainino  tk 
effect.— An  election  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  take  effect  at  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  by  regulations  and 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  the  calendar  year 
for  which  made  unless  revoked  earlier. 

"(2)  Total  distributions.— In  the  case  of 
a  qualified  distribution  which  Is  part  of  a 
total  distribution,  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  that  portion  of 
such  qualified  distribution  with  respect  to 
which  the  Individual  receiving  such  distribu- 
tion notifies  the  payor,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
that  such  portion  will  not  be  ■ndudlble  in 
gi-oss  income  by  reason  of  a  qualified  roll- 
over. 

"(c)  AMotnrr  Withheld  in  the  Case  of 
Total  Distributions.— In  the  case  of  a 
qualified  distribution  which  is  part  of  a 
total  distribution— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Notwithstanding  section 
3402,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  Ubles  or 
computational  procedures  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  withheld 
under  subsection  (a)  which  are  based  on  the 
amount  of  tax  which  would  be  imposed  on 
such  distribution  under  section  402(e)  if— 

"'(A)  the  recipient  elected  to  treat  such 
distribution  as  a  lump  sum  distribution 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
402(e)(4)(A)),  and 

"(B)  such  distribution  were  attributable 
solely  to  active  participation  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1973. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  distributions  by 
REASONS  OF  DEATH.— In  the  case  of  qualified 
distributions  from  or  under  an  eligible  re- 
tirement plan  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  subsection  (g)(3)  which 
are  made  by  reason  of  a  participant's  death, 
the  Secretary,  in  prescribing  tables  or  proce- 
dures under  paragraph  (1),  shall  take  into 
account  the  exclusion  from  gross  Income 
provided  by  section  101(b)  (whether  or  not 
allowable). 

""(d)  Maximum  Amount  Withheld.— The 
maximum  amount  to  be  withheld  under 
subsection  (a)  on  any  qualified  distribution 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  amount  of 
money  and  the  fair  market  value  of  other 
property  (other  than  employer  securities  of 
the  employer  corporation  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  402(a)(3))  received  In  the  dis- 
tribution. 

■"(e)  Liability  for  Withboloinc.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  payor  of  a  qualified  dis- 
tribution shall  deduct  and  withhold,  and  be 
liable  for,  payment  of  the  tax  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Plan  administrator  liable  in  certain 
CASES.— In  the  case  of  an  eligible  retirement 
plan  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or 
(H)  of  subsection  (g)(3).  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  and  the  plan  administrator  shall 
deduct  and  withhold,  and  be  liable  for,  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  unless  the  plah  administra- 
tor- 

"(A)  directs  the  payor  to  deduct  and  with- 
hold such  tax,  and 

"(B)  provides  the  payor  with  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  reg- 
ulations. 
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"<f )  RoixovEBS  OF  Amounts  Withheu;.  - 

"(1)  lit  GEHKHAl-— If— 

"(A)  any  tax  is  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subsection  (a)  on  a  qualified  distribu- 
tion which  is  part  of  a  total  distribution. 
and 

"(B)  the  entire  amount  of  such  qualified 
distribution  (other  than  the  amount  of  such 
tax)  is  not  Includible  in  gross  income  by 
reason  of  a  qualified  rollover, 
then  there  shall  not  be  includible  in  gross 
income  that  portion  of  the  amount  of  such 
tax  with  respect  to  which  the  recipient, 
before  August  15  of  the  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  year  in  which  the  distri- 
bution was  made,  takes  such  actions  as  are 
necessary  (as  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  to  have  such 
portion  treated  as  a  qualified  rollover. 

"(2)  Inclusion  in  incomz  op  amounts  not 
ROLLED  OVER.— If  a  recipient  does  not  take 
the  actions  described  in  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  the  tax  described 
in  such  paragraph,  the  amount  of  such  por- 
tion shall  be  includible  in  gross  Income  in 
the  taxable  year  In  which  the  qualified  dis- 
tribution of  which  it  was  a  part  was  made. 

"(g)  Dbpinitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  QuALiriED  distribution.— The  term 
'qualified  distribution'  means  any  distribu- 
tion or  payment— 

"(A)  from  or  under  an  eligible  retirement 
plan  or  commercial  annuity,  and 

"(B)  which  is  includible  in  the  gross 
income  of  the  recipient  for  the  taxable  year 
of  the  recipient  in  which  it  is  received  or 
any  preceding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Total  distribution.— 

"(A)  In  general. —The  term  'total  distribu- 
tion' means  the  distribution  or  payment 
(within  1  taxable  year  of  the  recipient)  of 
the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  individual 
on  whose  behalf  the  recipient  is  entitled  to 
such  distribution  or  payment. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  accumulated  de- 

D0CTIBLB       EMPLOYEE       CONTRIBUTIONS.— Por 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  accumulated 
deductible  employee  contributions  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  72(o)(5)(B))  shall  be 
treated  separately  in  determining  If  there 
has  been  a  total  distribution. 

"(3)  Eligible  RETntEMENT  plan.— The  term 
'eligible  retirement  plan'  means— 

"(A)  an  employees'  trust  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a), 

"(B)  an  annuity  described  in  section 
403(a), 

"(C)  an  annuity  contract  described  in  sec- 
tion 403(b), 

"(D)  a  plan  described  in  section  405(a), 

"(E)  an  individual  retirement  account  de- 
scribed in  section  408(a), 

"(F)  an  individual  retirement  annuity  de- 
scribed in  section  408(b), 

"(G)  a  retirement  bond  described  in  sec- 
tion 409,  or 

"(H)  a  plan  described  in  section  301(d)  of 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  trust. 
plan,  account,  annuity,  or  bond  shall  be 
treated  as  described  in  a  subparagraph  of 
this  paragraph  if  it  at  any  time  was,  or' de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be,  described 
in  any  such  subparagraph. 

"(4)  Commercial  annuity.— The  term 
'commercial  annuity'  means  an  insurance  or 
annuity  contract  issued  by  an  insurance 
company  licensed  to  do  business  under  the 
laws  of  tmy  State. 

"(5)  Plan  administrator.— The  term  'plan 
administrator'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  414(g). 


"(6)  Qualified  rollover.— The  term 
'qualified  rollover'  means  a  rollover  de- 
scribed in  section  402(a)(5).  402(a)(7), 
403(a)(4).  403(b)(8),  405(d)(3),  408(d)(3).  or 
409(b)(3).". 

(b)  Filing  of  Reports.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  6047  (relating  to 
information  concerning  certain  trusts  and 
annuity  and  bond  purchase  plans)  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Reports  by  Employees  and  Plan  Ad- 
ministrators.—The  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lations require  that  the  employer  maintain- 
ing, or  plan  administrator  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  414(g))  of,  an  eligible  retire- 
ment plan  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
(B).  (D),  or  (H)  of  section  3405(g)^3)  make 
returns  and  reports  regarding  such  plan  to 
the  Secretary,  to  the  participants.and  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  plan,  and  to  such  other  per- 
sons as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations. Such  reports  shall  be  in  such  form, 
made  at  such  time,  and  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regulations.". 

(2)  Section  604i.— Section  6041  (relating 
to  information  at  source)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Section  Not  to  Apply  to  Certain 
Payments.- This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
payments  which  are  required  to  be  included 
in  returns  and  reports  under  section 
6047(e).". 

(C)  COVFORMING  AMENDMENTS.— 

(1)  Section  31(a)(1)  (relating  to  credit  for 
wage  withholding  for  income  tax  purposes) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  3405"  after 
•3402". 

(2)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3402(o) 
(relating  to  extension  of  withholding  to  cer- 
tain payments  other  than  wages)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(ii)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B),  and 

(ill)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3402(o)  is 
sunended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B).  and 
(ii)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3402(o)  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "an  annuity  or",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "annuity  payments  or" 
in  the  heading. 

(D)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3402(o)  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "an  annuity  or"  in  the 
matter  which  precedes  subparagraph  (A) 
thereof:  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments made  more  than  7  days  after  the  date 
on  which  such  request  is  furnished  to  the 
payor.". 

(3)(A)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  24 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  3405.  Special  rules  for  certain  deferred 
income.". 
(B)  The  heading  for  chapter  24  is  amend- 
ed   by    Inserting     "And    Certain    Deferred 
Income"  after  "Wages". 

(d)  Etfectivi  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  after  December  31,  1982. 


TITLE  II-RULES  AND  REGULATIONS; 
PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 

SEC.    201.    TIME    POR    PRESCRIBING    RULES 
AND  REOULA-nONS;  REPORT. 

(a)  Regulations  To  Be  Timely  Pre- 
scribed.—Section  7805  (relating  to  rules  and 
regulations)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(d)  Expedited  Rules  and  Regulations.— 
In  the  case  of  any  rule  or  regulation  re- 
quired by  any  amendment  of,  or  addition  to. 
this  title  made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  soon 
as  possible."', 

(b)  Report  by  Secretary.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
annually  with  respect  to— 

(1)  any  delays  in  issuing  regulations  re- 
quired by  changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  and  the  reasons  for  such 
delays,  and 

(2)  any  progress  made  in  eliminating  such 
delays. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  amendments  of,  and  addi- 
tions to,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
made  by  this  Act  or  made  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  202.  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7852  (relating  to 
other  applicable  rules)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Paperwork  Reduction.— Chapter  35 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
apply  to  any  collection  of  information  re- 
quirement contained  in  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion enforcing  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
to  any  information  collection  request  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  authorized 
by  any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  such 
rule  or  regulation.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  effective  as 
of  April  1, 1981. 

SEC.  203.  REPORT  ON  FORMS. 

Not  later  than  March  31,  1983,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall 
study  and  report  to  the  Congress  methods 
of  modifying  the  design  of  the  forms  used 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  achieve 
greater  accuracy  in  the  reporting  of  income 
and  the  matching  of  information  reports 
and  returns  with  the  returns  of  tax  imposed 
by  chapter  1. 

technical  explanation  of  S.  3198,  THE  TAX- 
PAYER COMPLIANCE  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1983 

Overview 
The  "Taxpayer  Compliance  Improvement 
Act  of  1988"  will  reduce  non-compliance 
through  a  aeries  of  provisions  designed  to 
encourage  complete  and  accurate  reporting 
of  Income  and  deductions.  The  bill  Includes 
provisions  improving  information  reporting, 
increasing  penalties  for  non-compliance,  ad- 
justing the  methods  under  which  Interest  Is 
computed  and  substantially  revising  the 
withholding  rules  for  pension  distributions. 
Interest  on  bearer  obligations  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  charge  tips, 
transactions  involving  securities  and  com- 
modities, and  State  and  local  income  tax  re- 
funds would  be  subjected  to  new  reporting 
requirements.  The  bill's  penalty  provisions 
include:  a  minimum  penalty  for  extended 
failure  to  file  returns;  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  penalty  for  failure  to  supply  taxpayer 
identification  numbers  or  to  file  informa- 
tion returns,  and  withholding  in  cases  of 
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continuing  violations;  a  10-percent  penalty 
for  any  substantial  underpayment  of  tax 
where  the  items  giving  rise  to  the  underpay- 
ment were  not  disclosed  on  the  return;  and 
a  penalty  on  corporate  officers  who  commit 
fraud  with  respect  to  their  corporation's 
tax.  The  interest  proposals  include  provi- 
sions for  adjusting  interest  rate  payable  by 
or  to  the  Treasury,  and  compounding  such 
interest,  semiannually. 

Interest  on  bearer  instruments  and 
obligations  of  the  United  States 

Under  present  law,  the  definition  of  inter- 
est permits  the  Secretary  to  provide  that  in- 
terest includes  interest  on  bearer  evidences 
of  indebtedness  issued  by  a  corporation.  The 
Secretary  has  not  exercised  this  authority. 
Further,  interest  as  presently  defined  in  the 
statute,  does  not  include  interest  on  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  its  agencies  or 
instrumentalities.  There  is,  therefore,  no  re- 
quirement for  reporting  of  interest  on 
bearer  obligations  or  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  bill  expands  the  information  report 
ing  requirements  of  present  law  to  include 
interest  (including  discount  on  original 
Issue)  on  all  coiporate  obligations  including 
bearer  obligations  and  interest  (including 
discount  on  original  issue)  on  obligations  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities. The  mechanics  of  such  re- 
porting will  be  prescribed  under  regulations. 
These  new  reporting  requirements  will 
apply  to  interest  pas^ments  reportable  on  re- 
turns, the  due  date  for  filing  of  which  is 
after  December  31. 1982. 

Information  returns  brokers 

Present  law  requires  that  every  person 
doing  business  as  a  broker  make  a  return, 
when  required  under  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary, showing  customer  names  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
with  respect  to  business  transacted  for  such 
customers.  There  are.  currently,  no  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  section. 

The  bill  will  direct  the  Secretary  to  issue 
regulations  with  respect  to  commcxllties  and 
securities  brokers  under  the  provisions  of 
present  law.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
broker  will  be  required  to  report  only  infor- 
mation acquired  in  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness. Thus,  if  the  broker  has  all  information 
necessary  to  compute  gain  and  loss.  It  will 
be  required  to  include  such  information. 
Absent  such  information,  the  broker  wiU  be 
required  only  to  report  the  proceeds  of  sale. 
These  new  regulations  will  also  Include  re- 
porting on  the  sale  or  trsoisfer  before  matu- 
rity of  any  bond  or  any  corporate  evidence 
of  indebtedness  in  bearer  form  or  any  Treas- 
ury obligations  held  by  individuals  will  also 
be  subject  to  such  reporting. 

These  regulations  must  be  issued  within 
six  months  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  The 
first  returns  under  these  new  regulations 
will  relate  to  transactions  occurring  in  1983. 

Information  reporting  on  State  and  local 
income  tax  refunds 

Refunds  of  State  or  local  Income  taxes 
that  were  deducted  in  a  previous  taxable 
year  are  includable  in  a  taxpayer's  gross 
income  to  the  extent  the  deduction  gave  rise 
to  a  tax  benefit.  Under  present  law,  there  is 
no  requirement  that  an  information  return 
for  such  refunds  be  filed  with  the  United 
States  or  that  persons  receive  information 
statements  on  those  refunds  during  the  tax 
filing  season. 

The  bill  will  require  information  returns 
for  State  and  lo<^  tax  refunds  of  $10  or 
more  be  filed,  reporting  the  amount  of  the 
payment,  credit  or  offset,  the  taxpayer's 


name  and  the  taxpayer's  identification 
number  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  It 
is  anticipated  that  States  may  satisfy  such 
obligations  through  voluntary  information 
exchange  agreements.  A  statement  with  re- 
spect to  such  return  must  be  furnished  to 
the  recipient  of  the  refimd  during  January 
of  the  year  following  the  year  in  which  the 
refund  is  made.  This  new  requirement  will 
apply  to  refunds,  credits,  and  offsets  after 
December  31,  1982. 

Reporting  of  charged  tips 

Under  present  law,  an  employee  who  re- 
ceives tips  in  excess  of  $20  in  cash  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
must  report  all  such  tips  in  a  monthly  state- 
ment furnished  to  his  employer.  The  em- 
ployer must  generally  take  these  tips  (but 
no  others)  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  tax  to  be  withheld  from  the  em- 
ployee wages.  No  other  reporting  require- 
ments are  imposed  on  employers  with  re- 
spect to  tips. 

Under  the  bill,  any  employer  (other  than 
a  small  employer)  who  pays  over  to  an  em- 
ployee more  than  $600  of  charge  tips  In  any 
taxable  year  will  be  required  to  report  those 
tips  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  With- 
holding on  these  charge  tips  (to  the  extent 
not  paid  over  to  other  employees  under 
pooling  arrangements)  will  be  required,  as 
under  present  law,  when  the  employee  re- 
ports them  together  with  other  tip  income 
to  the  employer.  The  amount  reported  by 
an  employee  on  his  tax  return  may  be  dif- 
ferent, of  course,  from  that  reported  by  the 
employer  because  of  pooling  and  other  tip 
sharing  arrangements.  Small  employers, 
who  are  defined  as  persons  who  normally 
have  employed  five  or  fewer  employees 
during  the  previous  calendar  year,  will  be 
exempt  from  this  reporting  requirement. 
The  new  rules  will  apply  to  charge  tips  paid 
over  to  employees  after  December  31,  1982. 

Form  of  information  returns 

In  general,  returns  required  by  the  tax 
laws  must  be  made  according  to  the  forms 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
As  a  general  rule,  these  returns  must  be  in 
written  form  except  that  in  certain  cases, 
the  return  may  be  made  by  filing  the  re- 
quired information  on  magnetic  tape  or 
other  medium,  provided  that  the  prior  con- 
sent to  the  Commissioner  is  obtained.  There 
is  no  statutory  or  regulatory  requirement 
that  any  particular  sort  of  return  be  filed  on 
magnetic  tape  or  in  other  machine  readable 
form.  Under  present  law.  if  a  taxpayer  sub- 
mits an  Incomplete  or  unprocessable  return, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  must  either 
reject  the  return  as  not  properly  filed  or 
accept  the  return  and  pay  Interest  on  any 
overpayment  refunded  to  the  taxpayer  if 
processing  requires  more  than  45  days. 

The  bill  clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  that  returns  be  in  a  form 
that  will  permit  their  prompt  and  efficient 
processing  including  the  filing  of  informa- 
tion returns  in  machine  readable  form  or  on 
magnetic  media  (in  the  case  of  persons 
filing  multiple  returns).  These  provisions 
will  apply  beginning  in  1983. 

Interest  to  be  compounded  semiannually 

Under  present  law.  Interest  payable  to  or 
by  the  United  States  under  the  tax  law  is 
not  compounded.  Instead,  Interest  Is  com- 
puted on  a  single  basis. 

Under  the  bill,  all  interest  payable  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will  be  com- 
pounded semiannually.  This  provision  will 
apply  to  interest  accruing  after  1982.  Thus, 
the  interest  computation  rules  of  Internal 


Revenue  Code  will  reflect  standard  ccnnmer- 
cial  practice. 

Determination  of  rate  of  interest  to  be  made 
semiannually 

Under  present  law,  the  rate  of  interest  to 
be  paid  on  underpayments,  on  overpay- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes,  must  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Treasury  no  later  than  Oc- 
tober IS  of  any  year,  based  on  the  average 
predominant  prime  rate:  that  is,  the  rate 
quoted  by  commercial  banks  to  their  pre- 
ferred customers  for  short-term  loans, 
during  September  of  that  year,  effective 
January  1  of  the  following  year. 

Under  the  bill,  interest  rates  will  be  deter- 
mined semiannually  and  will  be  based  on 
the  average  adjusted  prime  rate  charged  by 
commercial  banks  during  the  six-month 
period  ending  September  30  (effective  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  succeeding  calendar  year),  and 
March  31  (effective  July  1  of  the  same  cal- 
endar year).  The  amendment  will  be  effec- 
tive for  adjustments  taking  effect  after  De- 
cember 31.  1982. 

Restrictions  on  payment  of  interest  on 
certain  refunds,  etc. 

In  general,  imder  present  law.  interest  on 
refunds,  credits  and  offsets  runs  from  the 
date  of  overpayment,  which  is  usually  the 
last  date  prescribed  for  filing  the  particular 
return.  Further,  under  present  law,  if  an 
overpayment  of  income  tax  is  refunded 
withm  45  days  after  the  last  date  prescribed 
for  filing  the  return,  or  if  later,  within  45 
days  after  the  date  of  the  return  Is  filed,  no 
interest  is  payable  on  the  overpayment. 

Under  the  bill,  no  interest  will  be  paid  on 
overpayments  shown  on  late  returns  for  any 
day  before  the  date  on  which  the  return  is 
filed.  Likewise,  an  overpayment  resulting 
from  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  or 
credit  carryback  will  be  deemed  not  to  have 
occurred  prior  to  the  date  a  claim  is  filed  for 
such  overpayment.  Under  the  bill,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  payment  of  interest  on  over- 
payments, a  return  will  not  be  treated  as 
filed  until  it  is  filed  in  processable  form. 
The  amendments  made  by  this  provision 
will  be  applicable  to  interest  paid  after  en- 
actment except  that  interest  accruing  prior 
to  March  11. 1982.  would  not  be  affected. 

Fraud  penalty  on  corporate  directors, 
officer,  employees  and  agent* 

Under  present  law,  a  director,  officer,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  a  corporation  who  know- 
ingly participates  in  fraud  with  respect  to 
the  corporation's  tax  liability  may  be  sub- 
ject to  a  criminal  penalty  but  is  not  subject 
to  any  civil  fraud  penalty  with  respect  to 
the  corporation's  underpayment  of  tax. 

The  bill  will  Impose  a  new  civil  fraud  pen- 
alty on  corporate  directors,  officers,  employ- 
ees or  agents,  who  knowingly  participate  in 
fraud  that  results  in  an  underpayment  of 
tax  by  the  corporation.  Such  directors,  offi- 
cers, employees,  or  agents,  will  l>e  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  a  penalty  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  part  of  the  corporate  under- 
payment due  to  fraud,  but  the  amount  that 
can  be  collected  from  any  one  individual  will 
not  exceed  $100,000.  Participation  giving 
rise  to  this  penalty  will  include  ordering  a 
subordinate  to  participate  in  a  fraud  or  con- 
doning the  participation  of  a  subordinate  in 
fraud.  This  civil  fraud  penalty  could  be  as- 
serted at  any  time  before  the  later  of  six 
years  after  the  due  date  of  the  corporate 
return  (including  extension)  or  one  year 
after  expiration  of  any  extension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  the  corporation 
tax.  The  new  penalty  applies  to  returns  due 
to  be  filed  after  December  31. 1982. 
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Minimum  penalty  for  extended  failure  to  file 

Under  present  law.  if  a  taxpayer  fails  to 
file  a  tax  return  on  the  date  prescribed 
(with  extensions  of  time  for  filing),  a  penal- 
ty is  imposed  based  on  the  amount  of  any 
underpayment  of  tax  for  the  year.  The  pen- 
alty is  5  percent  of  the  underpayment  per 
month,  or  fraction  thereof,  while  the  failure 
continues,  but  not  more  than  25  percent  in 
the  aggregate.  Thus,  no  penalty  is  imposed 
on  the  taxpayer  if  there  is  no  underpay- 
ment for  the  year  or  if  a  refund  is  due.  Like- 
wise, no  penalty  is  imposed  if  the  failure  is 
due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  will- 
ful neglect. 

The  bill  will  add  a  new  minimum  penalty 
for  the  extended  failure  to  file  any  income 
tax  return.  If  an  Income  tax  return  is  not 
filed  within  60  days  of  the  date  prescribed 
(with  extensions),  the  penalties  for  failure 
to  file  could  not  be  less  than  $100.  Also,  this 
minimum  penalty  will  not  be  Imposed  if  the 
failure  to  file  the  return  is  due  to  reasona- 
ble cause.  The  penalty  will  apply  to  returns 
due  after  E>ecember  31, 1982. 

Criminal  penalty  for  failure  to  file 
estimated  tax 

Present  law  imposes  a  criminal  penalty  for 
willful  failure  to  pay  any  estimated  tax  at 
the  time  required  by  law.  A  person  convict- 
ed of  such  willful  failure  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year  (or  both),  together  with  costs  of  pros- 
ecution. Such  p>enalty  may  apply  even  if  no 
civil  penalty  can  be  assessed. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  person  who 
fails  to  make  any  estimated  tax  payment 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  criminal  penalty 
for  such  failure  if  the  person  is  not  subject 
to  the  civi]  penalty  for  failure  to  pay  esti- 
mated tax. 

Failure  to  file  information  returns  or  supply 
identifying  numbers 

Present  law  imposes  a  penalty  on  any 
person  who  fails  to  file  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed (with  extensions)  information  re- 
turns relating  to  certain  information  at 
source,  payments  of  dividends  of  $10  or 
more,  payment  of  patronage  dividends  of 
$10  or  more,  payments  of  interest  of  $10  or 
more,  reporting  requirements  of  certain 
fishing  boat  operators,  income  tax  withheld. 
or  payments  of  wages  in  the  form  of  group- 
term  life  insurance.  The  penalty  Is  $10  for 
each  such  failure,  but  the  total  for  all  such 
failures  during  a  calendar  year  can  not 
exceed  $25,000.  The  penalty  is  not  imposed 
if  the  failure  Is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and 
not  to  willful  neglect. 

Also,  present  law  Imposes  a  penalty  of  $5 
per  failure  on  any  person  who  Is  required  by 
regulations  to  Include  his  taxpayer  identifi- 
cation number  (TIN)  in  any  return,  state- 
ment or  document,  to  furnish  his  TIN  to  an- 
other person,  or  to  include  in  any  return  or 
statement  made  with  respect  to  another 
person  the  TIN  of  such  other  person,  and 
who  fails  to  comply  with  such  requirement 
at  the  time  prescribed.  The  penalty  is  not 
Imposed  if  the  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause.  It.  practice,  this  penalty  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  imposed. 

The  bill  will  increase  the  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  file  the  information  returns  noted 
above  to  $50  per  failure,  the  total  amount 
for  all  such  penalties  for  any  calendar  yesu- 
can  not  exceed  $50,000.  The  bill  will  also  re- 
quire a  minimum  penalty  for  such  failures  If 
the  failures  are  due  to  intentional  disregard 
of  the  filing  requirements.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  i>enalty  could  not  be  less  than 
10  (6  percent  In  the  case  of  reports  of  bro- 


kers) of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  items 
not  prcHJerly  reported. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  increase  from  $5 
to  $50  (but  not  to  exceed  $50,000)  the  penal- 
ty for  a  person  who  fails  (1)  to  include  his 
TIN  irf  a  return.  (2)  to  furnish  his  TIN  to 
another  person,  or  (3)  to  include,  in  any 
return  or  statement  filed  or  made  with  re- 
spect to  another  person  the  TIN  of  such 
other  person.  In  the  case  of  the  third  type 
of  failure,  the  bill  will  impose  an  increased 
penalty  on  any  filer  who  intentionally  disre- 
garded the  requirement  to  include  a  payee's 
TIN  on  a  return;  such  filer  will  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  $100  per  failure,  with  no  limit. 

Also,  the  bill  provides  for  withholding  at 
source  at  a  tax  rate  of  15  percent  if  a  tax- 
payer fails  to  supply  a  TIN  or  supplies  an 
incorrect  TIN  to  another  person  who  must 
file  a  return  with  respect  to  pajments  to 
the  taxpayer.  If  the  TIN  was  not'supplied, 
the  payor-fller  would  start  withholding 
when  aggregate  payments  to  the  taxpayer 
for  the  calendar  year  exceeds  any  threshold 
requiring  the  reporting  of  such  payments.  If 
the  TIN  was  incorrect,  the  payor  would 
start  withholding  upon  notice  from  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  taxpayer  has  failed  to 
supply  the  correct  TIN  within  60  days.  Such 
withholding  generally  would  continue  as 
long  as  the  taxpayer  failed  to  supply  or  cor- 
rect his  TIN. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  provide  that  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  include  a  TIN  on  a  return 
will  not  apply,  if  the  penalty  for  failure  to 
file  an  Information  return  applies.  The  pen- 
alty provisions  apply  after  December  31, 
1982.  The  withholding  rules  will  apply  only 
for  payments  made  (or  other  amounts  re- 
ported) after  December  31,  1983. 

Penalty  for  substantial  understatement 
Under  present  law,  a  penalty  is  imposed 
for  failure  to  pay  tax  shown  on  a  return  or 
required  to  be  shown  on  a  return,  or  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  tax  if  any  part  of  any  underpay- 
ment is  due  to  negligence  or  civil  fraud. 
These  penalties  either  are  not  imposed  if 
the  failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cause,  or  re- 
quire the  Service  to  carry  a  positive  burden 
of  proof.  Reasonable  reliance  on  the  advice 
of  tax  counsel  generally  will  prevent  appli- 
cation of  the  fraud  and  negligence  penalties. 
The  bill  will  add  to  the  Code  a  new  penal- 
ty for  substantial  underpayment  of  tax  aris- 
ing out  of  items  not  disclosed  on  the  taxpay- 
er's return.  In  the  case  of  an  individual,  an 
understatement  of  tax  liability  will  be  sub- 
stantial only  if  it  exceeds  the  greater  of 
$5,000  or  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  tax 
required  to  be  shown  on  the  return.  For  cor- 
porations, the  understatement  will  be  sub- 
stantial only  if  it  exceeds  $10,000  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  tax  required  to  be  shown  on  the 
return.  The  new  penalty  will  be  10  percent 
of  that  part  of  any  underpayment  of  tax 
arising  from  an  undisclosed  item.  This  new 
penalty  may  apply  to  an  underpayment  in 
addition  to  the  negligence  penalty  but  will 
not  apply  if  a  fraud  penalty  is  imposed.  An 
item  wUl  be  considered  disclosed  only  if  in- 
formation in  the  return,  or  an  attachment 
to  the  return.  Is  adequate  to  appraise  the 
Secretary  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
item.  This  penalty  will  apply  to  returns 
after  December  31, 1982. 

Withholding  on  pension  payments 
Under  present  law,  income  tax  generally  is 
not  withheld  from  amounts  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee or  t)eneficiary  under  a  tax-qualified 
pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plan, 
under  a  tax-sheltered  annuity  program  or 
under  an  IRA  (an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count or  annuity  or  a  U.S.  retirement  bond). 
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Also,  payments  under  a  commercial  annuity 
contract  ar«>  not  generally  subject  to  with- 
holding tax.  Tix  ib  required  to  be  withheld, 
however,  if  a  voluntary  withholding  request 
by  the  recipient  is  in  effect  with  respect  to 
the  annuity. 

Under  the  bill,  in  the  case  of  a  qualified 
plan,  tax  may  generally  be  withheld  on  a 
voluntary  basis  from  taxable  benefit  pay 
ments  (typically,  annuity  payments)  as  if 
those  payments  were  wages  paid  by  the 
plan.  In  the  case  of  certain  total  distribu- 
tion of  benefits,  however,  tax  would  be  with- 
held under  special  rules  designed  to  reflect 
the  10-year  forward  income  averaging  and 
capital  gains  treatment  provided  for  lump- 
sum distributions. 

In  the  case  of  a  tax-sheltered  annuity  pro- 
gram, an  IRA,  or  a  commercial  annuity  con- 
tract, the  bill  provides  that  tax  would  be 
withheld  on  taxable  payments  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  as  if  those  payments  were  wages. 

Under  the  bill,  no  tax  would  be  withheld 
from  benefit  payments  (other  than  total  dis- 
tributions from  qualified  plans)  if  the  recipi- 
ent elects  not  to  have  the  withholding  tax 
apply.  Such  election  may  be  made  for  any 
reason.  In  the  case  of  a  total  distribution 
from  a  qualified  plan,  the  withholding  tax 
would  not  apply  if  the  recipient  provides 
notice  that  the  distribution  will  be  rolled 
over,  tax-free,  to  another  qualified  plan  or 
to  an  IRA. 

Regulations  and  paperwork  reduction 
Under  present  law  (Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  of  1980),  information  collection  requests 
must  be  referred  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  approval.  The  OM3 
has  taken  the  position  that  this  require- 
ment applies  to  Treasury  Regulations  as 
well  as  to  tax  forms. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  of  1980  would  not  apply  to  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  or  to  any  Information  collec- 
tion request  that  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  authorized  by  the  Code  or  by  any  rule 
or  regulation.  Furthermore,  the  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  report  aiuiually  to 
the  Congress  concerning  any  delays  in  issu- 
ing regulations  required  by  changes  in  the 
Code,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
Report  on  form* 
The  final  provision  of  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary,  no  later  than  March  31,  1983,  to 
study  and  report  to  the  Congress  methods 
of  modifying  the  design  of  the  forms  used 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  achieve 
greater  accuracy  in  the  reporting  of  income 
and  the  matching  of  information  reports 
and  returns  with  the  actual  tax  returns. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  this  measure 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr. 
Dole.  The  introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure culminates  hours  of  exhaustive  re- 
search by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  my  own  personal 
staff  and  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  Treasury,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 
Without  all  of  their  efforts,  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

This  measure  is  particularly  impor- 
tant because  it  takes  a  comprehensive 
look  at  our  revenue  collection  system 
and  makes  dozens  of  small  refine- 
ments to  make  sure  that  individuals 
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and  corporations  pay  the  tax  they  al- 
ready owe.  If  this  measure  is  enacted 
it  will  result  in  a  $20  billion  revenue 
increase  in  3  years  without  raising 
taxes.  While  the  additional  Federal 
revenues  are  of  critical  importance  in 
our  efforts  to  balance  the  budget,  the 
larger  issue  of  fairness  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Before  Congress  considers  in- 
creasing taxes,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  we  collect  taxes  from  those  who 
already  owe  them.  Why  increase  taxes 
on  those  already  complying  with  the 
law? 

This  measure  attacks  the  problem  of 
noncompliance  in  a  very  comprehen- 
sive way.  Consistent  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection will  improve  taxpayer  confi- 
dence in  the  system  and  increase  vol- 
untary compliance.  These  are  very 
real  gains  which  will  be  discussed  in 
the  context  of  this  bill  before  my  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  on  March  22, 
1982. 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the 
treatment  under  the  DISC  rules  of 
fungible  products  marketed  through 
pooling  arrangements  of  cooperative 
associations;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW  MEMBERS  OF  FARM 
COOPERATIVES  TO  FORM  DISC'S 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation,  with 
my  senior  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  to  allow  a  farmer  that 
markets  his  produce  through  a  cooper- 
ative to  form  a  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  (DISC). 

A  DISC  is  a  corporation,  formed  to 
promote  export  sales  of  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  that 
enjoys  certain  tax  advantages  if  it 
meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Among 
those  tax  advantages  is  the  deferral  of 
up  to  50  percent  of  its  taxable  income 
each  year.  Such  an  advantage  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  American  produc- 
ers to  increase  their  export  sales  so 
U.S.  goods  will  be  truly  competitive  in 
the  world  market. 

Currently,  a  farmer  who  exports  a 
portion  of  his  crop  is  entitled  to  orga- 
nize a  DISC  through  which  to  market 
those  sales.  However,  a  fanner  who 
participates  in  an  agricultural  coopera- 
tive is  not  permitted  to  set  up  a 
DISC— even  though  the  same  crop  is 
produced  and  the  same  percentage  of 
that  crop  is  exported. 

Mr.  I*resident,  this  situation  consti- 
tutes an  inequity  that  is  begiiming  to 
undermine  our  export  sales  of  farm 
produce.  As  a  result,  the  huge  farm 
conglomerates  that  are  able  to  export 
their  crops  alone,  not  only  maintain 
an  advantage  over  the  smaller  farmers 
who  participate  in  co-ops  because  of 
their  size,  but  have  the  added  advan- 


tage of  forming  DISC'S.  This  DISC 
bias  in  favor  of  larger  producers, 
therefore,  acts  as  a  disincentive  for  ex- 
ports. In  this  time  when  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  is  rising,  we  need  to  encourage 
every  size  farm  to  participate  in  the 
export  market.  One  way  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  additional  exports  is  to  expand 
DISC  use  to  farm  cooperatives. 

I  understand  that  the  IRS  maintains 
that  farmers  who  participate  in  a  co- 
operative cannot  accurately  identify 
exactly  what  percentage  of  his  crop 
was  included  in  the  export  sales  of  the 
entire  co-op. 

However,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  use 
this  argument  to  forbid  all  co-op  mem- 
bers from  forming  DISC'S.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  allows  co-op  members 
to  form  DISC'S  and  to  consider  the 
same  percentage  of  the  total  crop  ex- 
ported by  the  co-op  as  the  percentage 
of  his  crop  that  was  exported. 

In  this  way.  no  bias  is  made  against 
farmers  of  any  size,  and  all  are  encour- 
aged to  increase  export  sales. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2199 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  993(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  export 
property)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  last  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  applying  subparagraph  (B),  fun- 
gible products  which  are  marketed  through 
pooling  arrangements  of  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation, as  defined  in  section  15(a)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Act  of  1929  (12  U.S.C. 
1141J(a)),  shall  bo  deemed  export  property 
(If  otherwise  qualified  under  this  subsec- 
tion) to  the  extent  that  such  products  are 
sold  in  export  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (B),  and  each  member  of 
such  pool  shall  be  considered  as  a  producer 
of  export  property  (if  otherwise  qualified 
under  sut>section  (d)  of  this  section)  to  the 
extent  of  his  ratable  share  of  such  exported 
products,  based  upon  his  contribution  of 
products  to  the  pool;  and  a  cooperative  mar- 
keting the  products  of  its  patrons  shall  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  to 
be  acting  as  the  agent  of  such  patrons,  re- 
gardless of  any  formal  transfer  of  title  to 
the  c(X)perative." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  993(d)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  producer's  loans)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  where  a  borrower 
markets  fungible  products  through  pooling 
arrangements  of  a  cooperative  association. 
as  defined  in  section  15(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Marketing  Act  of  1929  (12  U.S.C. 
1141j(a)),  his  receipts  of  sale  proceeds  from 
the  pool  shall  be  deemed  to  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  products  outside  the  United 
States  in  the  same  proportion  that  sales  of 
the  pool  outside  the  United  States  bear  to 
total  sales  of  the  pool." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  sales,  exchanges,  and  other 
dlapositlons  made  after  June  30,  1982,  in 
taxable,  years  ending  after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
SJ.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  the  compensation  and  allowances 
of  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  es- 
tablished biennially  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CONCRESSIONAL  SALARIES 
BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  today  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  I  hope  can  resolve  a 
dilemma  Congress  has  faced  continu- 
ously since  1789.  That  dilemma  is  the 
establishment  of  the  levels  of  congres- 
sional compensation. 

Congress  has  changed  its  rates  of 
pay  24  times  since  1789.  Every  change 
or  attempted  change  has  been  agoniz- 
ing. The  fear  of  public  reaction,  press 
distortion,  and  personal  conscience 
blows  this  decision  totally  out  of  pro- 
portion. In  fact,  in  reality,  it  is  an 
unfair  burden  to  place  on  individuals 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
public  service. 

Members  of  Congress  are  like  a 
board  of  directors  of  the  world's  larg- 
est corporation.  Yet.  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  determine  how  to  establish 
congressional  pay  and  deductions. 
What  is  reasonable  to  some  is  unrea- 
sonable to  others.  It  is  a  no-win  propo- 
sition. No  one  votes  for  a  public  offi- 
cial because  he  votes  to  raise  his  pay. 
But.  many  try  to  use  such  a  decision 
against  us. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  pay 
adjustments  never  change. 

For  instance.  I  want  to  call  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  an  1873  debate  re- 
garding raising  Members'  salaries  from 
$5,000  to  $7,500: 

Mr.  Whitthorke.  I  believe  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  embar- 
rassed with  a  heavy  debt,  and  that  debt  in- 
creasing the  burden  resting  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people,  who  are  now  complain- 
ing of  the  weight  of  that  burden,  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  it  off  instead  of  adding  to  its 
weight,  more  especially  adding  to  its  weight 
In  the  direction  of  benefiting  ourselves. 

I  opposed  this,  regarding  it  as  a  selfish 
vote. 

Mr.  Butler  of  Massachusetts.  By  no 
means;  I  am  simply  endeavoring  to  fix  the 
rate  of  pay  at  what  I  know  a  man  economi- 
cally living  here  with  his  family  can  live 
upon.  My  amendment  covers  nothing  more 
and  a  little  less.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  m#i 
is  bound  to  come  to  Congress  and  get  Into  a 
back  room  in  the  third  story  of  a  boarding- 
house,  climbing  up  two  or  three  flights  -of 
stairs  at  night  when  his  duties  for  the  <lBy 
are  done.  I  think  he  ought  to  live  as  he  do«B  . 
at  home  and  receive  enough  to  pay -Mr 
family  expenses  and  to  educate  his  children. 
Now,  that  cannot  be  done  on  less  thta^ 
$7,500.  I  am  certain  every  man  here  ougttt 
to  have  his  living  expenses,  and  that  Uimy 
experience  of  the  cost  of  living  here.  T^ai . 
ready  to  go  to  my  constituents  on  that, -and 
I  know  that  they>eet  their  money  InOiib^. 
hardest  way.  \ 

I  know  that  the  people  of  this  rniintrriait      - 
not  half  so  much'iisubled  about  iilnl  mH.  " 
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ries  we  get  u  about  what  we  do.  If  we  can 
be  In  a  condition  so  that  we  can  feel  easy 
here  to  do  our  duty  we  can  better  serve  our 
constituents. 

Two  htindred  years  of  circuitous  de- 
bating is  enough.  We  can  and  must  re- 
solve this.  It  is  obvious  Congress  is  to- 
tally inept  at  maUng  such  decisions. 
An  independent  body  with  no  interests 
other  than  good  government  must  be 
authorized  to  make  these  judgments. 
Yet.  simply  establishing  such  a  body 
by  legislation  has  proved  inadequate. 
The  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  which 
authorized  an  independent  commis- 
sion to  meet  every  4  years  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  rates  of  pay 
for.  among  others.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, has  been  unsuccessful.  Congress 
has  specif  icaUy  withdrawn  this  delega- 
tion of  authority  and  continuously 
denied  itself  increases  that  these  inde- 
pendent commissions  and  various 
Presidents  have  recommended. 

Establishing  independent  commis- 
sions or  tying  pay  adjustments  to 
other  formulas  has  not  and  will  not  re- 
solve the  pay  dilemma.  The  only  feasi- 
ble way  to  bringing  reason  to  this 
whole  process  is  to  totally  remove 
Congress  from  the  decision,  and  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  the  sole  vehi- 
cle which  can  approximate  a  perma- 
nent and  irreversible  delegation  of  au- 
thority. 

The  one  group  in  the  Constitution 
most  isolated  and  protected  from  po- 
litical considerations  is  the  Judiciary. 
It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  the 
wisest  and  most  apolitical  delegation 
of  such  compensation  setting  author- 
ity would  be  one  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Agreeably,  it  will  be  a  unique 
and  rather  peculiar  function  for  the 
Court.  But,  what  better  place  to  trans- 
fer this  function.  Congress  will  have 
no  control  over  the  Court's  decisions 
affecting  congressional  compensation. 
If  the  Court  deems  it  Is  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Nation  to  raise  congression- 
al salaries,  so  be  it. 

If  the  reverse  is  true — and  I  must 
emphasize,  if  the  reverse  is  true— and 
the  Court  decides  not  to  raise  salaries 
or  to  reduce  them,  that  would  be  their 
authority. 

I  believe  the  congressional  image  is 
tainted  more  by  the  arguing  Eunong 
ourselves  over  this  issue  than  any- 
thing else.  We  can  finally  put  these 
issues  to  rest. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
review  this  proposal,  to  talce  it  serious- 
ly, and.  I  hope,  to  move  it  quickly. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  my  propos- 
al changes  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
require  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
first  day  of  December  of  each  even 
numbered  calendar  year— to  fix  the 
rate  of  compensation  which  shall  be 
payable  to  Members  of  Congress  for 
the  next  2  years,  and  also  to  establish 
a  limitation,  if  any,  on  the  amount  of 
deductions  which  may  be  allowed  to 


Members  of  Congress  under  Federal 
income  tax  laws  for  expenses  incurred 
by  them  away  from  home. 

Now,  those  rates  established  by  the 
Supreme  Court  could  not  be  affected 
by  the  Members  of  Congress.  Congress 
would  have  no  authority  to  enact  any 
law  which  reduced  or  increased  the 
rights  or  amounts  or  limitations  fixed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  under  this  au- 
thority. The  amounts  that  would  be 
necessary  to  make  the  payments  re- 
quired by  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion would  be  appropriated  automati- 
cally by  the  constitutional  amendment 
I  propose. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  this  will  re- 
ceive early  consideration  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  It  is  a  matter  I  think 
we  must  get  on  its  way.  It  will  take 
several  years  to  go  through  the  ratifi- 
cation process. 

If  Members  of  Congress  agree  with 
me,  it  would  remove  from  Congress 
one  of  the  most  vexatious  issues  in 
which  I  have  been  involved  in  my  14 
years'  service  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  164 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CongreMs  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"ARTICLE 

"Seci'ton  1.  Effective  on  the  first  day  of 
December  of  each  calendar  year  which  is 
equally  divisible  by  two,  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  fix  the  annual  rate  of  compe^isatlon 
payable  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  shall 
establish  the  limitation  (If  any)  on  the 
annual  amount  of  deductions  which  may  be 
allowed  to  Members  of  Congress  under  the 
Federal  income  tax  laws  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  while  they  are  away  from 
their  homes.  The  rates,  amounts,  Mjd-ttfiil- 
tations  so  fixed  or  established  s^Mdlremain 
in  effect  until  they  are  subsequ^tly  adjust- 
ed by  the  Supreme  Court  under  this  Article. 
Members  of  Congress  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rates  so  fixed,  to 
be  reimbursed  for  expenses  up  to  the 
amounts  so  fixed,  and  to  claim  such  deduc- 
tions subject  to  the  limitation  (if  any)  so  es- 
tablished; and  the  Congress  shall  have  no 
authority  to  enact  any  law  which  reduces  or 
increases  the  rates,  amounts,  or  limitation 
so  fixed  or  established. 

Sec.  2.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  section  1  of  this  Article, 
shall  consult  with  and  utilize  the  services  of 
such  persons  or  groups  as  the  Supreme 
Court  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payment  to  Members  of  Congress  for 
expenses  within  the  limits  fixed  hereunder. 
There  shall  be  established  in  the  Treasury  a 


special  account  where  amounts  so  appropri- 
ated shall  be  deposited  and  from  which 
funds  so  deposited  shall  be  disbursed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
not  take  long.  I  conunend  the  assistant 
majority  leader  for  his  statement.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  approach.  It  has  its 
faults  but  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  have  to  do,  to  do 
something  of  this  sort.  I  think  it  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  because  the  Con- 
gress is  institutionally  incapable  of 
setting  its  own  salary,  and  I  think, 
therefore,  we  must  address  it  in  the 
fundamental  way  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1688 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1698,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  provide  preferential 
treatment  in  the  admission  of  certain 
children  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel. 

S.  1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jefsen,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Qdayle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1814,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
certain  court  orders  in  cormection 
with  the  divorce,  dissolution,  annul- 
ment, or  legal  separation  of  a  member 
or  former  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  and  which  affect  the  retired  or 
retainer  pay  of  such  a  member  or 
former  member,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1958 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1958,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
hospice  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

S.  3000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2000,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  11,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  an  improved  basis  for  pro- 
viding relief  under  chapter  7,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2107,  a  bill  to  extend  from  May 
1982  to  October  1982  the  month 
before  which  children  not  otherwise 
entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
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Act  by  reason  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2210  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
must  attend  postsecondary  schools  in 
order  to  qualify  under  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  for  entitlement  to  such 
benefits,  to  extend  from  August  1985 
to  August  1986  the  month  before 
which  any  such  entitlement  termi- 
nates, and  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  notify 
all  individuals  who  are  entitled  to 
child's  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  in 
which  this  act  is  enacted  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  eligibility  for. 
and  the  amount  of,  such  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981  and  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

S.  3160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inodye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2150,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  the  amoimt  of  any  unne- 
gotiated  social  security  check  shall  be 
returned  to  the  trust  fund  from  which 
the  check  was  issued, 
s.  aiBs 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2155,  a  bill  to  require  a  foreign 
country  be  declared  to  be  in  default 
before  payments  are  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  loans  owed  by  such 
country  or  credits  which  have  been  ex- 
tended to  such  country  which  have 
been  guaranteed  or  assured  by  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government. 

S.  3159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danporth,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2159,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  provide  that 
judgment  debts  resulting  from  a  liabil- 
ity which  is  based  on  driving  while  in- 
toxicated shall  not  be  discharged. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
72.  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  proceed- 
ings and  documents  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar).  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  a  joint 
resolution  entitled  the  "White  House 
Conference  on  Productivity  Act." 

.     F.  3) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  299,  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  4,  1982,  as  "International 
Franchise  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  325 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  325.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
supplemental  appropriation  should  be 
enacted  to  restore  full  funding  of  the 
WIN  program. 

SENATE  RESOLITTION  327 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
banes),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  327,  a 
resolution  to  designate  March  1982  as 
"National  Eye  Donor  Month." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 68-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  UNITED 
NATIONS  MEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
T'RESSLER,  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Warner)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  68 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  universality  of  member- 
ship; and 

Whereas  the  Charter  stipulates  that 
United  Nations  members  may  be  suspended 
by  the  General  Assembly  only  "upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council": 
and 

Whereas  any  move  by  the  Cieneral  Assem- 
bly that  would  Illegally  deny  Israel  or  any 
other  democratic  state  its  credentials  in  the 
Assembly  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
these  provisions  of  the  Charter:  Now.  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  if  Israel  or  any 
other  democratic  state  is  expelled,  suspend- 
ed, denied  Its  credentials,  or  in  any  other 
manner  denied  its  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  will: 

(1)  suspend  its  participation  in  the  Gener- 
al Assembly;  and 

(2)  withhold  its  assessed  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  until  this  illegal  action 
is  reversed;  and 

Resolved  further,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  directed  to  communicate  to  the 
member  states  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  what  the  Congress  has 
herein  resolved. 


RESOLUTIONS  RELATING  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS OF  ALLEGED 
IMPROPRIETY  IN  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  ACTIVITIES  REGARD- 
ING MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Hayakawa,  and  Mr.  Johnston) 
submitted  the  following  resolutions; 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  337 

Whereas  the  investigation  and  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  of  the 
Senate  in  the  matter  of  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams. Junior,  have  revealed  substantial  alle- 
gations of  improprieties  in  connection  with 
activities  by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment that  were  allegedly  designed  to 
create  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes, 
Including  Instances  where  no  reasonable 
basis  existed  for  suspecting  prior  improper 
activity  by  the  target  of  such  activities  or 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  such  target: 

Whereas  prosecutions  arising  out  of  the 
so-called  Absc&m  undercover  operation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  also  re- 
vealed allegations  of  such  substantial  impro- 
prieties; 

Whereas  serious  allegations  have  also 
been  made  in  recent  years  about  improper 
use  of  executive  branch  investigative  and 
tax  resources  to  develop  information  relat- 
ing to  Members  of  Congress  and  that  could 
be  used  in  attempts  to  compromise  them; 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  establishes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  a  branch  of  Government 
coequal  with  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
doctrines  of  ^paratlon  of  powers  and 
checks  and  balances  that  inhere  in  this  con- 
stitutional structure  are  fundamental  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution; 

Whereas  executive  branch  action  in  con- 
nection with  Investigation  and  prosecution 
of  Members  of  Congress  may  be  carried  on 
in  such  a  way  as  to  compromise  or  impair 
the  constitutionally  established  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Congress  itself; 

Whereas,  if  substantiated,  the  allegations 
of  improprieties  in  connection  with  execu- 
tive branch  action  arising  out  of  the  Abscam 
undercover  operation  and  other  executive 
branch  activities  to  develop  information 
which  might  be  used  in  attempts  to  compro- 
mise Members  of  Congress  may  disclose  a 
substantial  danger  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and 
balances  inherent  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  sutes; 

Whereas  unchecked  abuse  of  executive 
branch  investigative  and  prosecutorial 
power  with  respect  to  another  branch  of  the 
Government  may  permit  an  escalation  of 
such  abuses  that  could  lead  to  despotic 
action  by  the  executive  branch  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states;  and 

Whereas  a  thorough  and  independent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
states  is  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such  execu- 
tive branch  power,  to  determine  whether  a 
danger  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
another  branch  of  the  Government  exists  or 
has  existed  as  a  result  of  such  exercise,  and 
whether,  and  if  so  "vhat,  protections  should 
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be  established  against  such  executive 
branch  abuse  of  power  Wow,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  (aXl)  it  is  the  purpose  of 
th4s  resolution  to  provide  for  the  conduct  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  part  of  its  responsibility  to  make  a 
continuing  study  of  the  operation  of  the 
Congress,  of  an  investigation  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  activities  conducted  by  it  in  connection 
with  the  Atecam  and  Brilab  undercover  op- 
erations and  with  any  other  operation  or  ac- 
ttvitlea  allegedly  designed  to  create  improp- 
er conduct  or  corrupt  practices  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  another  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  another  level  of  Government  or 
to  develop  information  that  might  be  used 
In  attempts  to  compromise  such  Members, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  abuses 
of  executive  power  have  occurred  that 
threaten  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
another  branch  of  the  Government  or  the 
sovereignty  of  another  level  of  Government 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
and.  If  such  abuses  are  found  to  have  oc- 
curred, what  new  congressional  legislation 
or  administrative  or  other  remedies  are  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  insure  that  there  is 
no  repetition  of  such  abuses. 

(2)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration shall  submit  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  July  1,  1983,  a  report  on  its  findings 
arising  out  of  such  investigation  along  with 
any  recommendations  for  new  congressional 
legislation  (including  legislation  relating  to 
corrupt  practices)  or  administrative  or  other 
action  that  it  considers  necessary  or  proper 
in  light  of  such  findings,  may  also  submit  to 
the  Senate  such  interim  reports  as  it  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(b)  Until  funds  are  specifically  made  avail- 
able by  the  Senate  for  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  subsection  (a). 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
shall  be  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  as  it  considers 
necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  resolution. 

S.  Res.  338 

Whereas  the  investigation  and  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  of  the 
Senate  in  the  matter  of  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Junior,  have  revealed  substantial  alle- 
gations of  Improprieties  In  connection  with 
activities  by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment that  were  allegedly  designed  to 
create  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
including  instances  where  no  reasonable 
basis  existed  for  suspecting  prior  improper 
activity  by  the  target  of  such  activities  or 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  such  target; 

Whereas  prosecutions  arising  out  of  the 
so-called  Abscam  undercover  operation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  also  re- 
vealed allegations  of  such  substantial  impro- 
prieties; 

Whereas  serious  allegations  have  also 
been  made  in  recent  years  about  improper 
use  of  executive  branch  investigative  and 
tax  resources  to  develop  information  relat- 
ing to  Members  of  Congress  and  that  would 
be  used  in  attempts  to  compromise  them; 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  establishes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  a  branch  of  Government 
coequal  with  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
doctrines  of  separation  of  powers  and 
checks  and  balances  that  Inhere  in  this  Con- 
stitutional structure  are  fundamental  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution; 


Whereas  executive  branch  action  in  con- 
nection with  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  Members  of  Congress  may  be  carried  on 
in  such  a  way  as  to  compromise  or  impair 
the  corlfetitutlonally  established  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Congress  itself; 

Whereas,  if  substantiated,  the  allegations 
of  improprieties  in  connection  with  execu- 
tive branch  action  arising  out  of  the  Abscam 
undercover  operation  and  other  executive 
branch  activities  to  develop  information 
which  might  be  used  in  attempts  to  compro- 
mise Members  of  Congress  may  disclose  a 
substantial  danger  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and 
balances  inherent  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  unchecked  abuse  of  executive 
branch  investigative  and  prosecutorial 
power  with  respect  to  another  branch  of  the 
Government  may  permit  an  escalation  of 
such  abuses  that  could  lead  to  despotic 
action  by  the  executive  branch  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  a  thorough  and  Independent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  necessary  to  determine  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such  execu- 
tive branch  power,  to  determine  whether  a 
danger  to  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
another  branch  of  the  Government  exists  or 
has  existed  eis  a  result  of  such  exercise,  and 
whether,  and  if  so  what,  protections  should 
be  established  against  such  executive 
branch  abuse  of  power:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  (aKl)  it  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  to  provide  for  the  conduct  by 
a  standing  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
of  an  investigation  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  activities 
conducted  by  it  in  connection  with  the 
Abscam  and  Brilab  undercover  operations 
and  with  any  other  operation  or  activities 
allegedly  designed  to  create  improper  con- 
duct or  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  another  level  of  Government  or  to 
develop  Information  that  might  be  used  in 
attempts  to  compromise  such  Members, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  abuses 
of  executive  power  have  occurred  that 
threaten  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
another  branch  of  the  Government  or  the 
sovereignty  of  another  level  of  Gowerrunent 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and,  if  such  abuses  are  found  to  have  oc- 
curred, what  new  congressional  legislation 
or  administrative  or  other  remedies  are  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  insure  that  there  is 
no  repetition  of  such  abuses. 

(2)  The  standing  or  select  committee  con- 
ducting the  Investigation  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (1)  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  July  1,  1983.  a  report  on  its 
findings  arising  out  of  such  investigation 
along  with  any  recommendations  for  new 
congressional  legislation  or  administrative 
or  other  action  that  It  considers  necessary 
or  proper  in  light  of  such  findings,  and  may 
also  submit  to  the  Senate  such  interim  re- 
ports as  It  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Within  15  days  after  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to.  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate  shall  either  (1)  jointly  desig- 
nate a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
conduct  the  investigation  provided  for  in 
subsection  (a),  or  (2)  recommend  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  select  committee  authorized 
under  section  2.  If  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty leaders  designate  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  conduct  such  investigation,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  standing  conunit- 


tee  to  conduct  such  investigation;  and  if 
such  leaders  recommend  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  Members  to  be  appointed  to  the 
select  committee  authorized  luider  section  2. 
Is  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  select  committee 
when  appointed  to  conduct  such  investiga- 
tion. 

(c)  Until  funds  are  specifically  made  avail- 
able by  the  Senate  for  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
vestigation provided  for  In  subsection  (a), 
the  standing  or  select  conunittee  conducting 
such  investigation  shall  be  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
as  it  considers  necessary  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  Its  responsibilities  under  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  (a)(l>  That,  in  the  event  that  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
determine  that  the  investigations  provided 
for  in  the  first  section  of  this  resolution 
should  be  conducted  by  a  select  committee 
of  the  Senate  established  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  such  investigation,  there  is 
hereby  established  a  select  committee,  to  be 
known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Preser- 
vation of  Congressional  Independence 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "select  committee"). 

(2)  The  select  conunittee  established  by 
this  resolution  shall  consist  of  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  majority  Members  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  three  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  from  the  minority  Members  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  service  of  a 
Senator  as  a  member,  chairman,  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account.  Vacancies  In  the 
membership  of  the  select  committee  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the 
select  committee  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  maimer  as  original  appointments  to  it 
are  made. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  of  the  Senate 
shall  elect  a  chairman  for  the  select  com- 
mittee, and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  members  of  the  minority  party  of  the 
Senate  shall  elect  a  vice  chairman  for  such 
conunittee.  The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in 
the  place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman.  Neither  the  chair- 
man nor  the  vice  chairman  of  the  select 
conunittee  shall  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  of 
any  other  committee  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (4)(e)<l)  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the 
select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny or  depositions. 

(b)  The  select  committee  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  do  everything  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  Investigation  provided  for  in  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution.  For  such  purpose, 
the  select  committee  is  authorized  In  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  Investigations  into  any 
matter  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  (2)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  as  provided  for  in  this  section: 
(3)  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
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such  clerical,  investigatory,  legal,  technical, 
and  other  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate;  (4)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place  during  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate:  (5)  to  hold 
hearings  for  taking  testimony  on  oath  or  to 
receive  documentary  or  physical  evidence 
relating  to  the  matters  and  questions  which 
it  is  authorized  to  investigate:  (6)  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  as 
witnesses  of  any  persons  who  the  select 
conunittee  l)elleves  have  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation concerning  any  of  the  matters  or 
questions  which  It  is  authorized  to  investi- 
gate; (7)  to  require  by  subt>ena  or  otherwise 
the  production  for  its  consideration  or  for 
use  as  evidence  in  its  investigation  any 
books,  checlts.  canceled  checks,  correspond- 
ence, conununications.  documents,  papers, 
physical  evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes, 
or  materials  relating  to  any  of  the  matters 
or  questions  which  it  is  authorized  to  inves- 
tigate: (8)  to  make  to  the  Senate  any  recom- 
mendations it  deems  appropriate  in  respect 
to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any 
person  to  appear  before  it  in  obedience  to  a 
subpena  or  order,  or  in  respect  to  the  willful 
failure  or  refusal  of  any  person  to  answer 
questions  or  give  testimony  in  such  person's 
character  as  a  witness  during  such  person's 
appearance  before  it,  or  in  respect  to  the 
willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  officer  or 
employee  or  former  officer  or  employee  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  any  person,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration, or  any  officer  or  employee  or  former 
officer  or  employee  of  any  such  person  or 
entity,  to  produce  before  the  committee  any 
books,  checlis,  canceled  checks,  correspond- 
ence, communications,  documents,  papers, 
physical  evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes, 
or  materials  in  obedience  to  any  subpena  or 
order;  (9)  to  take  depositions  and  other  tes- 
timony on  oath  anywhere  within  the  United 
States  or  in  any  other  country;  (10)  to 
produce  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  saiue  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  (11)  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency;  (12)  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
or  otherwise  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  any  other  Senate  conunittee  or 
the  chairman  of  any  subcommittee  of  any 
conunittee  of  the  Senate  the  facilities  or 
services  of  any  members  of  the  staffs  of 
such  other  Senate  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee whenever  the  select  committee  or  its 
chairman  deems  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  enable  the  select 
committee  to  conduct  the  investigation  pro- 
vided for  In  the  first  section  of  this  resolu- 
tion; and  (13)  to  have  access  through  the 
agency  of  any  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, chief  majority  counsel,  chief  minori- 
ty counsel,  or  any  of  its  investigatory  assist- 
ants jointly  designated  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  to  any  data, 
evidence.  Information,  reports,  analysis,  doc- 
uments, or  paper  relating  to  any  of  the  mat- 
ters or  questions  which  It  Is  authorized  to 
investigate  in  the  custody  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  having  power 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
vestigate alleged  criminal   activities  or  to 


prosecute  persons  charged  with  crimes 
against  the  United  States  which  will  aid  the 
select  committee  to  prepare  for  or  conduct 
the  investigation  provided  for  in  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution. 

(c)(1)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the 
select  committee  acting  through  the  chair- 
man or  any  other  member  designated  by 
such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
other  member  anywhere  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States.  The  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  or  any  other  member 
thereof,  is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  to  any  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee. 

(2)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  select  committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  exercise  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  committees  of  the  Senate  by 
section  6002  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  regulat- 
ing the  granting  of  Immunity  to  witnesses. 

(d)  The  select  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Seiuite  not  later  than  July  1,  1983,  the 
final  report  described  in  subsection  (aK2)  of 
the  first  section  of  this  resolution.  After 
submission  of  Its  final  report,  the  select 
committee  shall  have  three  calendar 
months  to  close  its  affairs,  and  on  the  expi- 
ration of  such  three  calendar  months  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

(e)  The  expenses  of  the  select  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee.  The  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXVI  and  XXVII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  apply  to 
the  operation  of  the  select  committee 
except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
counterpart,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  Senator  Stevens,  and  Senators 
INOUYE,  Garn,  Hatch,  DeConcini, 
Melcher.  Hatakawa,  and  Johnston.  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  two 
versions  of  a  resolution  requiring  the 
conduct  of  a  Senate  investigation  of 
executive  branch  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Abscam  operation  and 
related  activities. 

I  want  to  explain  that  one  of  these 
resolutions  would  provide  for  the  in- 
vestigation to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  other  version 
would  provide  that  the  two  leaders, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
would  designate  a  standing  committee 
or  make  appointments  to  a  select  com- 
mittee—which the  resolution  would 
authorize— to  carry  on  this  investiga- 
tion. 

I  stated  in  my  remarks  earlier  today 
all  the  reasons  why  we  must  have  such 
an  investigation  of  abuses  of  power 
and  allegations  of  abuses  of  power  by 
the  executive  branch,  targeted  against 
the  Senate,  the  House,  and  Members 
thereof.  I  will  not  amplify  those  rea- 
sons at  this  time. 

I  would  point  out.  however,  one  addi- 
tional matter.  That  Is  that  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  to  be  undertaken 
would  extend  to  Federal  executive 
branch  operations  targeted  against 
public  officials  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, or  candidates  for  such  of- 


fices, such  as  the  undercover  Brilab 
and  .^bscam  operations.  This  expand- 
ed scope  was  the  result  of  a  suggestion 
to  me  this  afternoon  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston). 

I  urge  very  speedy  action  by  the 
Rules  Committee  in  considering  these 
resolutions.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  move  very,  very  swiftly  to  deal  with 
this  immense  problem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  Alan  Cranston,  in  sponsor- 
ing these  resolutions.  It  provides  for 
an  investigation  of  the  propriety  of  ac- 
tivities promoted  by  the  executive 
branch  allegedly  designed  to  compro- 
mise members  of  the  coequal  branches 
of  government.  In  addition,  it  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  delicate  balance 
of  power  between  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. Critical  to  the  existence  of 
democratic  government  is  a  strong 
concept  and  practice  of  the  separation 
of  powers.  These  resolutions  serve  as  a 
mechanism  to  insure  strength  and  in- 
dependence of  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

No  branch  of  government  should 
have  the  opportunity  or  power  to  in- 
timidate another  branch.  James  Madi- 
son wrote  in  No.  48  of  the  Federalist 
Papers- 
It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  powers 
properly  belonging  to  one  of  the  depart- 
ments ought  not  to  be  directly  and  com- 
pletely administered  by  either  of  the  other 
departments.  It  is  equally  evident  that  none 
of  them  ought  to  possess,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, an  overruling  Influence  over  the 
others  In  the  administration  of  their  respec- 
tive powers.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  power 
is  of  an  encroaching  nature  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  effectively  restrained  from  pass- 
ing the  limits  assigned  to  it.  After  discrimi- 
nating, therefore,  in  theory,  the  several 
classes  of  power,  as  they  may  in  their 
nature  be  legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary, 
the  next  and  most  difficult  task  Is  to  pro- 
vide some  practical  security  for  each, 
against  the  Invasion  of  the  others.  What 
this  security  ought  to  be  is  the  great  prob- 
lem to  be  solved. 

The  resolutions  we  offer  today  direct 
a  standing  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  investigate  alleged  abuses  of 
power  by  the  executive  branch  in  the 
recent  Abscam  activity.  A  written 
report  on  the  findings  of  the  findings 
of  this  investigation  must  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  July  1,  1983.  There 
exists,  a  numiier  of  questions  associat- 
ed with  the  Abscam  ordeal  including 
the  desirability,  legality,  and  efficacy 
of  one  branch  of  Government  at- 
tempting to  coerce  and  entice  mem- 
bers of  another  branch  into  unethical 
conduct.  Such  activity  is  not  healthy 
for  it  disrupts  the  balance  of  power  as 
envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
our  Nation.  The  very  purpose  of  creat- 
ing an  independent  legislative  branch 
was  to  create  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  Every  effort  should  and 
must  be  made  to  protect  this  carefully 
designed  balance  of  power. 
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Mr.  President,  I  view  the  value  of 
these  resolutions  through  the  lens  of 
the  Constitution.  Articles  I,  II.  and  III 
clearly  provide  for  separate,  yet  equal, 
branches  of  Government.  I  urge  you 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  these 
resolutions. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOimiTTKE  Olf  PHOOUCTIVITY  AND 
DfPLOTlfEIfT 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Productivity 
and  Employment  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  "The  Productivity  Problem:  Impli- 
cations for  International  Competitive- 
ness and  Future  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities." on  Friday.  March  19.  1982, 
at  9  a.m.  in  4232  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Mr.  John  J.  Sheehan,  United 
SteelworlEers  of  America;  Dr.  Robert 
Crandell.  the  Brookings  Institution; 
Dr.  Donald  Bamett.  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute;  and  Dr.  Joel 
Hirschhom,  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, are  scheduled  to  testify  first. 
Mr.  David  Dallop,  Sperry  Corp.;  Mr. 
M.  Eugene  Merchant,  Cincinnati  Mila- 
cron;  Dr.  Edward  Schuh,  University  of 
Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture:  and 
Mr.  Edgar  G.  Davis,  Eli  Lilly  &  Co., 
will  follow. 

For  further  information  contact  Ms. 
Diann  Rowland  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty at  224-6306. 

COMMITTKI  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
Monday,  March  15,  at  1:30  p.m.,  in 
6202  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  is 
scheduled  to  testify. 

For  further  information  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  I»resident,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  discuss  entitlement .  programs  and 
controllability  of  the  budget  on  Tues- 
day. March  16.  at  2  p.m.,  in  6202  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building.  Dr.  Jack 
Meyer.  American  Enterprise  Institute; 
the  Honorable  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices; Dr.  Barry  Bosworth.  Brookings 
Institution:  Dr.  Rita  Campbell,  Hoover 
Institute;  and  the  Honorable  Hastings 
Keith  will  testify. 

For  further  information  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hol^  a  hearing 
to  discuss  tax  expenditures  on 
Wednesday,  March  17,  at  10  a.m.  in 
6202  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
John  Chapoton.  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  Emil  Sunley.  Deloitte  Ras- 
kins &  Sells;  Charls  Walker.  Charls 
Walker  Associates;  and  Gerry  Kurtz, 


Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison are  scheduled  to  testify. 

For  further  Information  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Commfttee  at  224-4129. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  will  hold  a  hearing 
to  discuss  defense  and  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  and  receive  testimony 
of  Senator  John  Tower  on  Thursday, 
March  18,  at  9  a.m.,  in  6202  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THAILAND  CELEBRATES  A 
BICENTENNIAL 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
Thailand  is  celebrating  a  birthday  this 
year. 

Coming  so  closely  after  our  own  bi- 
centennial, we  can  appreciate  the 
pride  the  Thais  feel  conunemorating 
both  the  establishment  of  Bangkok  as 
their  capital  and  the  founding  of  their 
remarkable  dynasty— the  Chakri— now 
a  constitutional  monarchy. 

As  we  wish  Thailand  a  happy  birth- 
day, let  us  pause  and  recall  the  crucial 
role  Thailand  plays  in  the  world 
today.  Through  growing  industry,  it 
has  become  the  linchpin  for  the  thriv- 
ing Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions (ASEAN).  Its  strategic  location 
makes  it  a  natural  link  in  the  sealanes 
between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  basins. 
However,  it  is  inunediately  threatened 
by  Vietnamese  aggression  and  chal- 
lenged by  the  need  to  cope  with  the 
tragedy  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Indochinese  refugees  within  its  bor- 
ders. 

Mr.  President,  the  April  issue  of 
Asia,  the  magazine  of  the  Asia  Society, 
joins  in  wishing  Thailand  a  happy 
birthday  with  an  article  entitled 
"Thailand  Celebrates  a  Bicentennial." 
I  want  to  share  the  article  with  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rec»ro. 

The  article  follows: 
THAII.ANS  Celebrates  a  Bicentennial 

Thailand  is  throwing  Itself  a  yearlong 
birthday  party,  and  the  Thais  are  again  dis- 
playing their  rarely  matched  talent  for 
sanuk,  the  art  of  having  a  genuinely  good 
time.  Traditional  folk  plays,  modem  pop 
concerts,  colorful  exhibitions  and  pageants, 
boisterous  village  fairs,  and  stately  city  pro- 
cessions dot  the  calendar.  But  moments  of 
solemnity  and  national  stock-taking  also  in- 
trude because  1982  represents  a  milestone  in 
Thailand's  history.  Coming  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  American  Bicentennial,  this  Is 
the  year  of  the  Rattanakosln  Bicentennial, 
which  commemorates  not  only  the  estab- 
lishment of  Bangkok  as  Thailand's  modem 
capital  but,  more  Importantly,  the  founding 
of  one  of  the  world's  most  remarkable  dy- 
nasties—the Chakri. 

The  grandest  celebrations  of  the  year  will 
take  place  in  April,  for  it  was  on  April  6, 


1782  that  the  illustrious  General  Chakri. 
who  took  the  kingly  name  of  Rama  I,  found- 
ed the  dynasty.  Fifteen  days  later  he  made 
Bangkok— then  a  small  fishing  and  trading 
village- his  seat  of  power  and  began  a  build- 
ing program  rivaling  that  of  Thailand's  ear- 
lier capitals. 

The  move  across  the  Chao  Phya  River 
from  the  short-lived  capital  of  Thonburi 
was  both  strategic  anu  symbolic,  signifying 
a  fresh  start  for  a  land  recently  devastated. 
In  1767  a  Burmese  invasion  has  left  the 
magnificent  capital  of  Ayutthaya  in  ruins, 
the  king  dead,  and  thousands  of  Thais  killed 
or  enslaved.  An  escaped  general  saved  the 
day.  driving  the  Burmese  out  and  making 
himself  king,  but  he  subsequently  went 
mad.  Only  with  the  ascendancy  of  Chakri 
did  the  turmoil  end. 

Bangkok.  "Village  of  the  Wild  Plums. " 
was  soon  transformed  into  the  royal  capital 
Krung  Rattanakosln.  Though  foreigners 
still  call  the  city  Bangkok  and  Thais  now 
know  it  as  Krungthep  ("City  of  Angels"), 
the  bicentennial  emphasizes  the  name 
Krung  Rattanakosln.  which  means  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chakri  monarchs  and  the  Em- 
erald Buddha.  Rama  I  had  earlier  retrieved 
this  much-revered  Thai  statue  from  200 
years  of  exile  in  Laos.  Ensconced  in  a 
temple  within  the  Grand  Palace  grounds, 
the  23-inch  Jade  image  remains  a  symbol  of 
nationhood  and  Thai  Buddhism  and  is  the 
object  of  special  veneration  during  the  bi- 
centennial year. 

Rama  I  and  the  eight  chao  jivit  ("lords  of 
life")  that  followed  him  from  a  spectacular 
line.  They  were,  variously,  gifted  composers 
and  poets  (one  translated  Shakespeare  into 
Thai),  reformers  who  abolished  slavery  not 
long  after  it  was  abolished  in  the  United 
States,  and  modemizers  who  introduced 
some  of  the  best  In  Western  science  and 
technology.  The  earlier  kings  contained  the 
powerful  Burmese  and  expanded  the  realm 
through  force  of  arms,  while  the  more 
recent  rulers  used  deft  diplomacy  to  ward 
off  the  great  Western  powers  who  were 
carving  up  chunks  of  Asia  for  themselves. 
Thanks  to  the  Chakris,  Thais  today  can 
boast  that  theirs  is  one  of  the  few  "third 
world"  nations  never  to  have  suffered  the 
colonial  yoke.  Today's  dedicated  and  multi- 
talented  monarch.  King  Bhumlbol  Adulya- 
dej  or  Rama  IX,  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
chief  bulwaik  against  threats  to  Thai  socie- 
ty in  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 

This  splendid  historical  record  and  the 
great  popularity  of  the  current  king  have 
encouraged  the  Thai  people  to  celebrate  the 
Chakri,  bicentennial  or  not.  But  the  govern- 
ment is  now  trying  to  channel  this  spirit 
into  strengthening  traditional  virtues  and 
combating  contemporary  ills.  Though  tour- 
ist income  will  be  welcome  during  1982,  the 
bicentennial  is  conceived  as  primarily 
inward-turning. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Rattanakosln  empha- 
sis on  Buddhism— the  bedrock  of  Thai  socie- 
ty—will counter  growing  lawlessness  and  the 
spiritual  laxness  often  accompanying  rapid 
modernization.  Buddhist  ceremonies  of 
homage  and  merit-making  will  play  a  cen- 
tral role  in  the  year's  festivities.  National 
pride  and  unity,  which  are  necessary  to  face 
the  intemal  Communist  Insurgency  and 
hostilities  with  neighboring  Indochina,  are 
also  being  fostered.  Cultural  exhibitions, 
large-scale  restorations  of  historical  land- 
marks, and  a  mini-mountain  of  Rattanako- 
sln literature  are  all  part  of  this  attempt. 
The  government  has  encouraged  the  private 
sector,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  sponsor  var- 
ious "Rattanakosln  projects."  many  of  them 
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designed  to  aid  Thailand's  rural  poor.  Spe- 
cial rallies,  parades,  and  athletic  events  will 
bolster  public  awareness,  while  numerous 
construction  projects  and  tree  plantings 
inside  of  Bangkok  and  out  will  provide  per- 
manent monuments  to  the  event.* 


DISSENTING  VIEW  ON  FOREIGN 
AID 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north  has  long  been  gener- 
ous, as  has  the  United  States,  in  aiding 
underdeveloped  nations.  However, 
generosity  has  its  limits.  People  in 
both  nations  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  waste  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  foreign  aid. 

Two  talented  young  Canadian  re- 
searchers, Paul  Fromm  and  James  P. 
Hull,  have  recently  written  a  book  en- 
titled "Down  the  Drain?:  A  Critical 
Re-Examination  of  Canadian  Foreign 
Aid."  This  book  Is  filled  with  carefully 
documented  extunples  of  waste  and 
fraud  in  the  Canadian  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

A  review  of  this  important  book  ap- 
peared In  the  Cambridge  (Canada) 
Daily  Reporter  on  July  7,  1981.  I  ask 
that  this  book  review  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cambridge  Daily  Reporter,  July 

7. 1981] 

Dissenting  View  on  Foreign  Aid 

(By  Vincent  Egan) 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  in  Washington,  so 
far.  has  been  its  zeal  for  slowing  down,  or 
halting,  the  growth  in  government  spend- 
ing. 

Unfortunately,  Canadians  can  find  no  par- 
allel in  Ottawa.  Although  excessive  public 
spending  is  generally  regarded  as  inflation- 
ary, and  today's  inflation  is  about  as  high  as 
anyone  can  remember,  the  Trudeau  govern- 
ment shows  little  interest  in  spending  cuts. 

On  the  contrary.  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau  has  been  displaying  almost  an  ob- 
session for  sctending  more  and  more  of  the 
public's  money  in  the  highly  controversial 
field  of  foreign  aid. 

According  to  Paul  Fromm  and  James  P. 
Hull,  co-authors  of  Down  The  Drain?  (Grif- 
fin House;  159  pages:  $5.95),  Canada  already 
gives  nearly  three  times  more  per  capita  in 
foreign  aid  than  does  the  United  States. 

But  Is  widely  expected  that  Trudeau  will 
be  arguing  for  much  larger  foreign-aid  con- 
tributions at  the  western  economic  summit 
conference  beginning  in  Ottawa  July  20. 

At  first  glance,  the  case  for  more  foreign- 
aid  spending  may  appear  to  be  noble  and 
virtuous,  while  to  dissent  may  seem  to  be 
mean-spirited  and  sting^y. 

On  closer  examination,  however,  the  issue 
isn't  quite  that  clear-cut. 

The  foreign-aid  lobby  is  well  financed  and 
efficiently  organized,  with  strong  backing 
from  the  political  left. 

The  potential  recipients  aren't  necessarily 
the  starving  children  of  popular  image,  but 
more  typically  the  powerful  and  wealthy 
leaders  of  one-party  governments,  or  astute 
business  promoters  in  the  client  countries. 

In  between  is  a  fairly  typical  Ottawa  bu- 
reaucracy, the  Canadian  International  De- 
vplopmen^  Agency  (CIDA).  A  typical  charge 
made  against  it  is  that  it  attempted  to  give 
away  a  ship  that  wouldn't  float. 


But  without  getting  into  examples  of 
waste— with  which  the  book  by  Fromm  and 
Hull  is  over-loaded— It  seems  apparent  that 
there's  a  basic  flaw  in  Canada's  approach  to 
foreign  aid: 

Our  programs  tend  to  favor  poor  coun- 
tries, such  as  Tanzania,  which  are  poor 
chiefly  because  their  governments  are  inef- 
ficient. Our  aid  props  up  such  regimes,  with- 
out alleviating  the  inefficiency  that's  at  the 
root  of  their  poverty. 

"The  primary  responsibility  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Third  World,  and  for  the  solving 
of  those  problems,  lies  with  the  people  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Third  World."  Fromm 
and  Hull  contend. 

Here  are  some  of  their  suggestions  for  for- 
eign-aid reform: 

Canada  should  consider  specializing  in  one 
facet  of  foreign  assistance,  such  as  quick-re- 
sponse disaster  relief. 

Priority  should  go  to  nations  friendly  to 
Canada,  such  as  the  new  governments  that 
have  recently  replaced  socialist  govern- 
ments in  Jamaica  and  Dominica. 

No  aid  should  be  considered  for  nations 
politically  hostile  to  Canada.  (Communist 
Czechoslovakia  received  a  $300  million  Ca- 
nadian loan  to  build  a  sulphate  mill,  while 
Cuba— which  sends  thousands  of  troops  to 
Africa  to  fight  Africans— received  $3.5  mil- 
lion to  finance  the  modernization  of  three 
airports.) 

Canada  should  respond  positively  to  Third 
World  complaints  about  Canadian  tariff 
barriers  that  prevent  access  to  our  markets. 

The  purpose  of  foreign  aid.  the  authors 
say,  should  be  its  own  abolition— not  to 
"support  aid  bureaucrats  at  home,  and 
brutal  and  corrupt  elites  abroad."* 


EL  SALVADOR 


•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  penetrating  cuticle  appearing  In  the 
February  26.  1982,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Stephen  Rosenfeld 
provides  clear  evidence  that  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  is  not  hopeless. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  reports  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  capital  city  of  San 
Salvador  is  not  that  of  a  war-torn 
nation.  Business  Is  operating:  civic 
services  are  functioning;  people  are 
going  about  their  normal  tasks.  More 
Importantly,  despite  the  war,  the  rav- 
aged economy,  and  the  admitted 
shortcomings  of  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment, the  people  appear  "determined 
not  to  be  Intimidated  by  the  war." 

In  Interviews  with  peasants,  Rosen- 
feld found  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
land  reform  must  succeed.  While  he 
concedes  that  the  program  faces 
"great  difficulties  of  both  concept  and 
execution,"  he  was  Impressed  by  the 
peasants'  determination  to  seize  their 
opportimlty  after  centuries  of  neglect 
and  oppression.  Similarly,  Rosenfeld 
found  that  the  new  middle  class  did 
not  identify  with  the  old.  discredited 
oligarchy,  and  was  committed  to  work- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  the  new  soci- 
ety. In  Rosenfeld's  view,  this  class  was 
"more  sober,  realistic,  and  respectful 
of  the  need  for  change  in  their  context 
than,  say,  most  Israelis  and  most 
white  South  Africans." 

Finally,  the  article  points  out  that 
the    Government,    businessmen,    and 


the  common  man  all  believe  that  the 
elections  will  be  a  benchmark  in  Salva- 
doran  history.  They  may  not  stop  the 
fighting,  but  in  the  view  of  one  man 
Rosenfeld  Interviewed,  the  elections 
are  "not  a  solution  but  a  first  step  to 
repair  the  law  and  our  own  self-re- 
spect." 

As  Rosenfeld  concludes,  all  is  not 
lost  in  El  Salvador.  The  people  are 
making  a  valiant  effort  to  rise  above 
the  war.  In  my  view,  it  is  Important 
that  the  United  States  maintain  its 
present  course  in  order  that  El  Salva- 
dor has  the  opportunity  to  determine 
its  own  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld's article,  "El  Salvador  Refuses  To 
Be  Intimidated  by  Its  War"  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

El  Salvador  Refuses  To  Be  Intimidated  by 
Its  War 

(By  Stephen  8.  Rosenfeld) 

San  Salvador.— Where  is  the  war,  I  won- 
dered, driving  in  from  the  airport  past  jeep 
patrols  and  kids  carrying  wood  on  their 
heads  and  finding,  on  a  soft  Saturday 
evening,  a  certain  loneliness  in  the  streets 
but  an  unmistakable  tranquillity  as  well. 
Where  is  the  war  that,  according  to  our  TV, 
is  crackling  hotter  dally  in  El  Salvador,  re- 
ducing the  country  to  death  and  despera- 
tion, numbing  the  survivors? 

And  on  Sunday:  at  the  altar  where  Arch- 
bishop Rivera  y  Damas  reads  a  scholarly 
sermon  followed  by  a  prudent  homily,  and 
strolls  to  the  rear  of  his  bullet-pocked  ca- 
thedral for  a  friendly  chat  with  the  foreign 
press,  which  is  there  Just  in  case. 

In  the  afternoon:  a  walk  through  the 
high-rent  district  of  stores  and  newly  walled 
homes  around  the  Camino  Real  Hotel;  and 
an  eclair  at  a  well-kept  shopping  center 
where  police  with  guns  at  the  ready  drift 
through:  a  raucous  go-kart  competition  in  a 
parking  lot. 

Evening:  dinner  in  his  elegant,  guarded 
home  with  a  government  minister,  a  reform- 
er who  says  with  a  shrug  that  he  does  not 
know  "whether  I  will  get  it  from  the  left  or 
the  right."  His  17-year-old  daughter,  to  ful- 
fill a  new  high  school  requirement,  is  doing 
300  hours  of  volimteer  social  work— at  a 
military  hospital.  Another  guest,  a  Venezu- 
elan, is  investing  millions  in  a  gasohol  plant. 
The  minister's  wife  runs  a  small  family  fac- 
tory, notwithstanding  occasional  guerrilla- 
Inflicted  power  outages.  She  tells  of  a  recent 
dance,  her  circle's  first  in  several  years, 
from  which  she  returned  home  "exhausted 
and  euphoric."' 

My  first  impression  is  of  a  country,  or  at 
least  a  city,  making  do  with  an  almost  star- 
tling normality.  Missing  are  the  tension  and 
decay  and  the  sense  of  fugitive  time  evident 
In.  say.  a  Beirut  or  Kinshasa.  En  route  I  had 
heard,  in  Miami,  complaints  of  that  city's 
street  lights  not  being  replaced;  in  San  Sal- 
vador they  are  shining.  A  woman  reports 
she  had  fled  with  her  children  In  the  worst 
of  the  urban  terror  of  1980  to  Boston,  but 
she  has  now  returned:  "It's  safer  here."  Re- 
peatedly, people  shake  their  heads  in  awe  at 
the  doggedness  of  commuters  in  improvising 
ways  to  get  to  work  on  time  even  though 
the  guerrillas  have  burned  1,200  buses  in 
two  years. 

The  guards,  the  guns,  the  soldiers,  the 
walls,  the  peepholes— and.  on  the  farms,  the 
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wire  and  the  p&trola— all  that  I  expect  of  a 
country  at  war.  What  I  do  not  expect  are 
the  traffic  Jams,  the  early-morning  joggers, 
the  fresh  billboards,  the  uneventful  50-kilo- 
meter drives  in  the  countryside,  the  tradi- 
tional soccer  craze,  the  tennis  exhibition. 

The  chief  of  the  rural  police  observes 
proudly  that  "the  subversives,"  as  the  guer- 
rillas are  called,  threatened  among  other 
things  to  prevent  the  fields  from  being  sown 
and  harvested.  But  Lhough  sugar  cane  has 
been  burned  (tie  a  burning  rag  to  a  cat's 
tall),  two  crops  a  year  come  in.  Most  of  the 
130  power  pylons  destroyed  have  been  re- 
built, he  says.  All  800-plus  kilometers  of  rail- 
road track  are  open— though  locomotives 
are  still  blown  up — except  for  one  bridge 
whose  collapse  Lloyds  paid  off  on  as  an  acci- 
dent. 

There  is  terrible  war  in  this  country,  or  a 
terrible  condition  of  violence  in  which  per- 
haps more  than  30.000  civilian  lives  have 
been  lost  In  two  years.  The  word  at  the 
Camino  Real  bar  Is  that  for  $20  any  cab 
driver  will  take  you  to  view  a  body,  bound, 
at  roadside.  The  press  corps  murmurs  that 
heads  are  being  cut  off  again.  Never  move 
hastily  in  the  presence  of  anyone  with  a 
gun,  a  newcomer  is  warned.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  refugees,  mostly  peasants,  are 
spread  through  the  country. 

The  economy  is  bleeding:  international  re- 
serves gone,  most  foreign  Investors  scared 
off.  no  new  national  Investment,  a  brain  and 
skill  drain,  unemployment  soaring.  Some  of 
this  is  laid  to  the  world  tides— prices  of 
coffee,  sugar  and  cotton  are  down.  Another 
part,  busineiss  leaders  insist,  is  due  to  fail- 
ings of  national  economic  policy.  The  cruel- 
est  share,  still,  is  that  of  the  guerrillas. 

But  "the  story"  is  not  just  the  war.  The 
story  is  the  pervasive  determination  not  to 
be  Intimidated  by  the  war,  and  the  resource- 
fulness of  all  kinds  of  people  in  coping.  This 
may  be  one  of  those  preposterous  journalis- 
tic Impressions,  but  it  is  mine. 

The  peasants,  being  peasants,  endure.  I 
took  a  small  sample  in  a  day  visiting  newly 
formed  cooperatives  in  Sonsonate  province 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  Massachusetts- 
size  country,  and  in  a  meeting  with  responsi- 
ble officials  of  the  big  independent  peas- 
ants' union.  They  were  people  with  gnarled 
rural  faces,  limited  formal  education,  ready 
grins  and  a  formidable  courage  and  will  to 
make  the  fledgling  agrarian  reform  work  for 
them. 

One  union  leader  told  me  threats  from 
right-wing  death  squads  had  forced  him  to 
send  his  family  to  Guatemala.  "Never 
before  in  the  life  of  the  country  did  anyone 
care  for  the  peasants.  We  were  parentless, 
ashamed  to  say  we  came  from  the  country- 
side," another  organizer  said. 

From  a  dozen  interviews  with  peasants,  I 
concluded  that  the  reform  is  facing  great 
difficulties  of  both  concept  and  execution— 
and  these  peasants  are  determined  to  make 
it  succeed.  They  do  not  say,  first  the  war, 
then  the  land.  They  say.  the  land,  now. 

The  size,  vigor  and  sophistication  of  the 
middle  class  belies  the  unexamined  view  I 
had  brought  to  El  Salvador  of  a  sleepy,  un- 
derdeveloped country.  These  were  not,  1  was 
regularly  told,  members  of  the  "oligarchy," 
a  discredited  class  and  certainly  a  class 
whose  members  are  fading  from  open  asso- 
ciation with  it.  The  middle  class  are  people 
of  skills  and  means,  given  privately  to  volun- 
teering that  they  have  made  grevlous  mis- 
takes of  commission  and  neglect  but  hoping 
not  to  balance  the  retention  of  some  privi- 
lege against  service  to  a  new  society. 

I  have  had  intense  talks  with  20  or  so  of 
these  people.  It  is  not  clear,  to  them  or  to 


me,  whether  their  catch-up  effort  is  too 
little  and  too  late.  But  they  strike  me  as 
more  sober,  realistic  and  respectful  of  the 
need  for  change  in  their  context  than,  say, 
most  Isnelis  and  most  white  South  Afri- 
cans. They  will  have  no  truck  with  "subver- 
sives," although  some  confidentially  wonder 
if  they  should  not,  and  they  are  convinced 
they  are  a  target  of  "international  commu- 
nism." But  at  the  same  time,  they  concede 
the  existence  of  the  raw  social  injustice  that 
characterizes  their  country  to  this  day.  A  ci- 
vilian in  the  Junta  has  one  son  a  captured 
guerrilla,  another  apparently  still  in  the 
mountains. 

I  write  this  not  having  yet  met  the  man, 
Roberto  d'Aubisson,  regarded  by  many  Sal- 
vadorans  as  the  leader  of  the  incipiently  fas- 
cist element  supporting  the  death  squads. 
He  heads  the  new  law-and-order  party 
formed  to  contest  next  month's  elections. 
The  idea  that  an  anti-democrat  could  profit 
from  the  country's  first  reasonable  demo- 
cratic procedure  in  50  years  strikes  many 
people  as  Ironic. 

The  elections  are  the  most  conspicuous 
evidence  of  the  aching  for  normality  that 
impels  .  .  .  well,  who?  The  government  and 
the  establishment  are  pushing  the  elections 
hard:  "Not  a  solution  but  a  first  step  to 
repair  the  law  and  our  own  self-respect,"  a 
businessman  puts  it.  To  some  in  the  junta, 
the  elections  are  a  ticket  for  more  American 
aid;  to  the  reconstructed  middle  class,  an 
atonement;  to  the  military,  or  so  the  minis- 
ter of  defense  assured  me,  a  fulfillment  of 
the  reformist  coup  of  Oct.  15,  1979;  and  to 
the  peasants  and  workers  ...  no  one  really 
knows.  Nothing  says  more  of  the  apparent 
appeal  of  the  elections  to  the  common 
people,  however,  than  the  ferocity  of  the 
left's  attempt  to  spoil  them  by  burning 
voting  documents,  threatening  voters  with 
death,  and  so  on. 

In  brief,  there  is  an  agony  here,  and  there 
is  an  attempt  to  rise  above  the  agony  In 
many  personal  and  public  ways.  Prom  many 
Salvadorans  I  have  heard  a  complaint,  ex- 
pressed politely  at  first  and  then  with  gath- 
ering bitterness,  that  the  American  people 
have  been  misled  by  the  media  to  think  that 
only  the  agony  exists  and  that  it  exists  on 
account  ol  the  rapacity  of  a  ruling  elite  that 
blames  international  communism  for  its 
travail.  "The  foreign  press  looks  only  for 
corpses, "  a  peasant,  leader  of  a  cooperative, 
declared  to  me.  "But  we  are  fighting  for  the 
future.  We  do  not  want  to  feel  we  are  fight- 
ing alone."* 


CUTS  IN  DEFENSE 
•  Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  shocking  and  disturbing  to  hear 
the  many  voices  around  the  country 
being  raised  calling  for  drastic  cuts  in 
our  defense  budget.  We  are  now  well 
on  the  way  to  completing  the  tactical 
warfare  hearings  before  my  subcom- 
mittee on  these  tactical  programs.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues,  and  every 
interested  person  in  this  country,  that 
there  is  waste  in  the  defense  budget, 
just  as  there  is  waste  in  any  budget  of 
any  size  In  this  Nation.  However.  I  see 
no  way  that  sizable  cuts  can  be  made 
in  the  defense  budget  without  harmful 
effects  to  our  country. 

Many  listeners  may  not  want  to  be- 
lieve this,  but  the  Soviets  are  fast  get- 
ting into  a  position  of  military  superi- 
ority where  they  can,  in  effect,  black- 


mail us  at  any  time  they  care  to.  At 
the  present  time,  they  outnumber  us 
in  tanks  at  a  ratio  of  about  5  to  1;  air- 
craft, 5  to  1:  in  manpower,  well  over  5 
to  1,  and  they  are  fast  approaching  su- 
periority on  the  seas.  The  Soviet  supe- 
riority, in  almost  any  category  of  mili- 
tary weaponry  we  want  to  choose,  is 
frightening.  And,  even  more  danger- 
ous, is  their  growing  ability  in  space 
while  we  seem  to  be  going  the  other 
way.  All  of  these  factors  have  caused 
me  to  make  the  comment  I  made 
about  blackmail. 

The  other  day,  I  was  dumbfounded 
to  hear  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  called  for  extensive 
cuts  in  defense.  I  do  not  know  who 
does  their  homework  for  them  nor  do 
I  know  where  they  get  the  ideas  that 
the  cuts  can  be  made.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  that  organization  specifical- 
ly as  to  just  where  they  would  make 
these  cuts.  My  subcommittee  is  work- 
ing on  reductions  in  several  areas,  but 
I  must  be  frank  and  say  that  any  re- 
ductions we  make  will  be  very,  very 
small. 

As  an  example,  when  you  realize 
that  the  United  States  is  buying  just 
enough  aircraft  in  this  year's  budget 
to  take  care  of  attrition,  to  put  it 
simply,  we  only  are  building  enough 
aircraft  to  take  care  of  the  natural 
losses  in  peacetime.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  one  can  begin  to  gather 
the  dilemma  that  our  military  is 
placed  in.  While  I  have  no  doubt  that 
these  convictions  about  defense  cuts 
come  from  honest,  sincere  people  who 
want  cuts  made,  I  also  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  lot  of  this  stimulus  is 
coming  from  those  people  who  would 
do  anything  to  see  a  weakened  United 
States. 

I  would  ask  that  my  fellow  Senators 
look  very  carefully  at  our  position  in 
the  world  and  the  threats  to  our 
Nation  bt-fore  they  conunit  themselves 
to  unspecified,  large  cuts  in  the  de- 
fense budget.* 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  FORCE— SET- 
TING THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks,  there  have  been  several 
articles  critical  of  the  All-Volunteer- 
Force. 

The  Defense  Department  has  pre- 
pared rebuttals  to  the  suggestions  that 
the  quality  of  the  All-Volunteer-Force 
is  bad  and  that  it  is  unduly  costly.  The 
Pentagon's  material  provides  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  status  of 
today's  force  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  all 
who  read  the  Record. 

At  this  point.  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  Defense  Department  in- 
formation for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 


Those  few  who  agree  that  a  military  draft 
is  needed,  must  recognize  that  many  past 
AVF  problems  have  been  the  result  of  the 
lack  of  commitment  to  the  measures  essen- 
tial to  its  success.  In  the  mid  1970's  that 
commitment  began  to  decline: 

The  caps  placed  on  military  pay  in  1975, 
1978  and  1979  caused  real  military  pay  to 
decline  about  20  percent  from  its  1972  level 
by  1980. 

In  1976  the  GI  Bill  was  terminated  while 
federally-sponsored  scholarship  programs 
expanded  rapidly.  These  scholarship  pro- 
grams, coupled  with  large-scale  increases  in 
CETA  Job  offerings  to  youth,  served  to 
make  military  service  less  attractive. 

Many  of  our  military  members  were  asked 
to  do  the  Jobs  of  civilians  in  addition  to 
their  own.  when  the  number  of  civilians  was 
reduced  for  economy  reasons. 

Cuts  in  operational  funds  resulted  in  a 
force  that  was  less  trained  and  less  ready. 

A  number  of  in-service  benefits  programs 
were  reduced  and  many  others  were  re- 
viewed for  reduction  or  elimination. 

Congress  imposed  substantial  reductions 
in  the  recruiting  budget. 

The  negative  attitude  toward  military 
service  that  had  begun  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  was  perpetuated  by  media  articles 
like  Anderson's,  which  denigrated  both  the 
quality  of  enlistees  and  the  quality  of  life  of 
service  members. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  factors  led 
many  service  members  and  prospective  re- 
cruits to  believe  they  should  expect  the 
worst  from  military  service.  These  negative 
expectations  grew  into  a  serious  decline  in 
enlistment  and  retention  by  the  late  1970's. 

This  Administration  has  taken  definite 
steps  to  reverse  these  trends.  However,  the 
neglect  of  almost  a  decade  cannot  be  re- 
versed in  a  single  year.  With  the  help  of 
Congress,  we  have  raised  compensation 
levels,  enhanced  educational  benefits,  re- 
stored recruiting  budgets  to  earlier  levels, 
and  initiated  major  Innovations  in  recruit- 
ing and  persomiel  management. 

These  initiatives,  combined  with  the  Presi- 
dent's firm  commitment  to  a  strong  national 
defense,  his  leadership  in  rekindling  patri- 
otism and  his  support  for  the  All  Volunteer 
Force,  will  greatly  enhance  its  chance  of 
future  success.  Already,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership,  the  quality  of  the  people 
enlisting  and  reenllsting  in  our  Armed 
Forces  is  making  marked  improvement,  and 
in  many  respects  is  as  good  as  or  better  than 
it  has  ever  been. 

More  and  more  the  American  public  is  rec- 
ognizing the  valuable  contribution  to  na- 
tional security  being  made  by  our  men  and 
women  in  the  military. 

[From  an  article  in  Parade  magazine,  Feb. 
14, 1982] 

POIirr  AMD  COtntTERPOINT 

(Graphs  and  charts  mentioned,  not  repro- 
duced in  the  Record.] 

POINTS 

Too  many  qualified  people  are  leaving  the 
services. 

COUNTKRPOIirrs 

A  draft  would  result  in  more  qualified 
people  (draftees)  leaving  service  after  their 
obligated  term  of  service.  First  term  enlist- 
ment rates  have  been  consistently  higher 
under  the  All  Volunteer  Force  than  under 
the  draft,  and  were  the  highest  ever  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  Career  reenlistment  rates  for  all 
services  were  also  up  in  fiscal  year  1981,  al- 
though these  rates  since  1973  are  more  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  draft  era.  (Tab  A). 


As  a  result.  DOD  now  has  the  largest  per- 
centage of  its  force  in  the  career  category 
since  1970.  Reenlistment  successes  have  al- 
lowed the  Army  to  raise  recently  Its  eligibil- 
ity standards  for  reenlistment. 

POIMTS 

Too  few  of  sufficient  quality  are  volun- 
teering to  serve. 

COUNTERPOINTS 

OOD  uses  two  indicators  of  personnel 
quality— educational  attainment  aind 
achievement  on  enlistment  tests. 

POINTS 

Our  all-volunteer  forces  are  ill-trained  and 
ill-educated. 

COUNTERPOINTS 

Educational  attainment 
The  education  levels  of  the  active  duty 
force  compares  favorably  to  those  of  the  ci- 
vilian labor  force.  Only  9  percent  of  the 
active  force  do  not  possess  high  school  di- 
plomas compared  to  27  percent  for  the  civil- 
ian labor  force.  This  favorable  comparison 
also  holds  for  our  new  recruits  where  85  per- 
cent of  all  18  to  23  year  old  enlisted  acces- 
sions in  fiscal  year  1981  were  high  school 
graduates  versus  74  percent  for  the  same 
aged  youth  in  the  civilian  sector.  In  fact,  in 
fiscal  year  1981  DOD  recruited  a  higher  per- 
centage of  high  school  diploma  graduates 
than  ever  before,  even  during  conscription. 
(See  Tab  B). 

Achievement  on  enlistment  tests 
All  potential  recruits  take  DOD  enlist- 
ment tests  made  up  of  10  subtests  that  are 
linked  to  success  in  training.  Four  of  these 
subtests,  called  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifica- 
tion Test,  or  AFQT.  have  become  a  key  indi- 
cator of  recruit  quality  and  ""trainability." 

The  statistics  provided  In  Tab  C  show  that 
fiscal  year  1981  was  a  very  good  recruiting 
year;  fiscal  year  1982  is  proving  to  be  even 
better  (especially  for  the  Army);  and.  the 
test  scores  for  Army  combat  arms  recruits 
are  showing  great  improvements. 

POINTS 

Many  of  our  GI's  are  functionally  illiter- 
ate, which  means  it's  almost  impossible  to 
teach  them  to  operate  the  weaponry. 

COUNTERPOINTS 

The  reading  level  of  the  force  has  im- 
proved markedly  since  fiscal  year  1977.  In 
fiscal  year  1981  the  average  Army  non-prior 
service  accession  has  a  ninth  grade  reading 
level  with  the  DOD  overall  average  at  9.7. 
This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  two  reading 
grade  levels  since  fiscal  year  1977. 

POINTS 

GI  Joe  can't  read.  Almost  40  percent  of 
the  Army's  Junior  enlisted  personnel  read 
below  the  5.5  grade  level,  which  is  "func- 
tionally illiterate"  by  United  Nations'  stand- 
ards. A  startling  23  percent  can't  read  as 
well  as  kids  in  the  third  grade.  One  soldier 
in  50  doesn't  have  sufficient  grasp  of  Eng- 
lish to  be  able  to  understand  orders.  More 
than  half  can't  comprehend  manuals  that 
have  been  rewritten  to  the  seventh  grade 
level. 

COUNTERPOINTS 

other  Anderson  data  arc  also  incorrect: 

2.5  percent  of  all  Army  Junior  enlisted 
people  read  below  the  5.5  grade  level— not 
40  percent. 

Less  than  0.5  percent  of  all  soldiers  read 
below  the  third  grade  level— not  23  percent. 

Fewer  than  one  soldier  in  500  lacks  Eng- 
lish enough  to  understand  basic  orders— not 
1  in  50. 

Parade  asked  the  Army  in  mid-January  to 
check  out  the  numbers.  The  Army  provided 


the  correct  information  within  a  few  days, 
the  corpect  information  was  ignored. 

POINTS 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  who  operate  and 
maintain  the  Army's  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe  flunked  basic  tests  of  their 
military  skills.  The  percentage  of  incompe- 
tents with  other  functions  was  almost  as 
high  . . . 

COUNTERPOINTS 

The  test  results  referred  to  in  the  article 
were  the  initial  results  of  the  Army's  skill 
qualification  tests  in  1977-78.  Test  scores  for 
those  years  (the  first  years  the  tests  were 
given)  were  low.  Two  primary  factors  were 
the  cause:  poorly  designed  tests  and  inad- 
equate preparation  for  the  tests.  Substan- 
tial improvements  have  been  made  in  test 
results  since  1978.  In  fiscal  year  1981.  89 
percent  of  soldiers  taking  the  tests  passed. 

POINTS 

In  NATO  competitions,  hand-picked 
American  crews  finish  dead  last  with  dismal 
regularity. 

COUNTERPOINTS 

The  statement  on  the  Army's  perform- 
ance in  tank  gunnery  competition  is  outdat- 
ed and  misleading.  The  Army  did  do  poorly 
in  its  first  try  in  international  competition 
in  the  late  1970's.  However,  it  scored  higher 
than  most  nations  in  the  most  recent  tank 
gunnery  competition.  The  United  States 
Army  finished  first  in  a  recent  NATO  com- 
petition among  armored  cavalry  units.  The 
Army  also  finished  first  In  a  recent  helicop- 
ter comp)etition  that  included  Communist  as 
well  as  NATO  nations,  in  addition,  the  US 
Air  force  has  generally  done  quite  well  in 
various  NATO  competitions. 

POINTS 

The  Army  reserves,  now  120,000  below 
wartime  strength,  are  worse  off.  All  but  one 
Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard  combat 
imit  were  found  to  be  unfit  for  fighting. 

COUNTERPOINTS 

Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
strength  is  improving  dramatically.  In  fiscal 
year  1981  alone  Army  Guard  and  Reserve 
strength  Increased  42,000.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1981  the  Army  Selected  Reserve 
strength  had  almost  recovered  the  losses  ex- 
perienced since  the  beginning  of  the  AVF. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  combat  units  whose 
readiness  is  limited  by  personnel  shortages 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  We  expect  these 
trends  to  continue. 

POINTS 

Seventy  percent  (of  the  combat  officers) 
also  reported  problems  with  discipline  and 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  marijuana. 

COUNTERPOINTS 

This  1979  report  may  have  been  taken  out 
of  context.  For  example,  combat  arms  offi- 
cers were  asked  if  a  discipline  problem  had 
occurred  in  their  unit  In  the  past  six 
months.  As  measured  by  courts  martial,  de- 
sertions and  unauthorized  absences 
(AWOL).  indiscipline  has  declined  substan- 
tially since  the  Vietnam  war  and  is  now 
roughly  similar  to  the  peacetime  rates^xpe- 
rienced  during  the  I960's  when  the  draft 
was  in  effect. 

The  use  of  alcohol  and  marijuana  iii  the 
military  is  a  reflection  of  the  use  of  those 
substances  in  the  civilian  sector.  DOI)  has 
consistently  stressed  detection  and  punish- 
ment for  drug  and  alcohol  offenses.  As  a 
result,  the  percent  of  Junior  enlisted  people 
using  drugs,  except  for  those  using  marijua- 
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na.  has  dropped  since  1974.  For  marijuana 
the  usage  rate  remains  at  about  the  1974 
level. 

poiirrs 

Pentagon  projections  see  blacks,  for  exam- 
ple, making  up  43  percent  of  the  Army's  en- 
listed personnel  by  1982. 

cooirrERPOiifTs 

Defense  is  very  proud  of  its  long-standing 
policy  of  recruiting  the  right  person  regard- 
less of  race  or  creed.  The  military  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  providing  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  all  qualified  individuals  who  can  do 
the  Job.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  mi- 
nority youth  have  been  attracted  to  and 
perform  very  well  in  the  military. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  predict  accu- 
rately the  percent  of  the  force  that  will  be 
black  in  fiscal  year  1983,  the  statistics  pro- 
vided in  Tab  D  show  that  the  43  percent 
projection  Is  incorrect  and  overstated.  In 
fact,  the  percent  of  black  enlisted  people  in 
the  Army  has  declined  from  30  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1980  to  27  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  the  percentage  of  blacks  enlisting 
in  the  Army  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1982  also  shows  a  decline  over  fiscal 
year  1981. 

POIIfTS 

Secretary  Alexander  instituted  "unisex" 
basic  training— but  lowered  the  physical  fit- 
ness requirements  to  accommodate  women 
recruits. 

COUNTERFOIHTS 

Physical  standards  for  enlistment  are 
identical  for  men  and  women  and  have  not 
changed  over  the  past  five  years.  The  refer- 
ence to  lowered  physical  fitness  require- 
ments pertains  only  to  standards  the  Army 
expects  its  recruits  to  achieve  during  initial 
training.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  require- 
ments are  easier  for  one  group  or  the  other 
to  attain.  For  example,  men  have  greater 
upper  body  strength  than  do  women.  To  re- 
quire women  to  do  as  many  push-ups  or 
pull-ups  as  men  makes  no  sense  and  says 
nothing  about  the  physical  fitness  of 
women.  The  physical  activities  required  of 
women  during  recruit  training  are  just  as 
stringent  as  the  activities  required  of  men, 
and  are  appropriate  for  the  jobs  to  which 
they  will  be  assigned. 

POIRTS 

The  American  people  should  know  that 
nine  of  16  active  divisions  are  rated  unfit  for 
combat. 

In  six  of  11  US-based  divisions,  the  troops 
are  rated  as  "not  combat  ready." 

COURTEJtPOIIfTS 

These  statements  which  allegedly  reflect 
combat  readiness  of  Active  Army  divisions 
are  totally  inaccurate.  The  current  status  of 
Active  Army  divisions  Is  substantially  better 
than  that  portrayed.  The  exact  status  is 
classified. 

[Enclosure  2] 
ACTIVE  DUTY  REENLISTMENT  RATES  ' 
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[Enclosure  3] 
Making  the  Volunteis  Force  Work— The 
Most    Important    Manpower    Problems 
Have  Linu:  To  Do  With  the  Way  We 
Bring  People  on  Board 

(By  Lawrence  J.  Korb) 

On  June  30.  1973,  Dwight  Elliot  Stone  as- 
sumed an  important,  if  little  recognized, 
role  in  modem  American  history.  He  was 
the  last  American  to  be  drafted  into  the 
armed  forces  before  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
(AVF)  became  a  full-fledged  reality.  The  de- 
cision to  institute  the  AVF  was  not  made 
quickly  or  lightly.  Over  several  years  a  pres- 
idential commission,  a  DoD  commission,  sev- 
eral congressional  panels,  and  many  outside 
experts  studied  various  alternatives  to  the 
draft.  There  was  little  doubt  at  that  time 
that  the  eventual  decision  reflected  a  broad 
national  consensus  against  conscription  anc* 
in  favor  of  all-volunteer  armed  torces  for 
the  United  States.  Yet  today  the  future  ol 
the  now-eight-year-old  AVF  has  become  the 
subject  of  heated  debate. 

From  a  policy  point  of  view,  however,  the 
AVF  vs  conscription  debate  somewhat 
misses  the  point.  The  most  important  mili- 
tary manpower  questions  for  the  1980s  are 
rather:  are  we  recruiting  and  retaining 
enough  high-quality  people  to  meet  our  na- 
tional security  requirements,  and  what  steps 
must  we  take  to  ensure  that  we  will  be  able 
to  do  so  throughout  the  decade?  Starting 
with  these  two  questions,  we  can  focus  on 
problems  and  solutions.  In  contrast,  in  the 
AVF  vs  conscription  debate,  each  side  tends 
to  assume  that  the  other  course  is  fraught 
with  problems  and  doomed  to  fail  and  that 
its  own  preferred  course  is  relatively  prob- 
lem-free. The  hard  reality  is.  however,  that 
many  military  manpower  problems  are  not  a 
function  of  the  way  in  which  people  are 
brought  Into  the  armed  services:  switching 
from  one  accession  system  to  another  may 
leave  some  of  these  critical  problems  un- 
touched. 

Let  me  make  my  own  predilections  clear 
at  the  outset.  President  Reagan,  Secretary 
Weinberger,  and  I  all  believe  that  relying 
wholly  on  volunteers  is  the  right  way  and,  if 
we  do  it  properly,  a  sound  way  to  structure 
our  armed  forces  in  peacetime.  As  philo- 
sophical conservatives,  we  are  opposed  to 
unnecessary  governmental  intrusion  Into 
the  lives  of  American  citizens.  As  officials 
sworn  to  protect  America's  security,  we  will 
do  just  that.  But  we  would  prefer  to  protect 
America's  security  without  resorting  to  con- 
scription, which  in  the  past  not  only  has 
forced  people  against  their  wishes  to  spend 
two  years  of  their  lives  in  the  military,  but 
has  also  unfairly  taxed  all  draftees  for  this 
involuntary  service  by  paying  them  dismal  ' 
wages.  I  think  we  can  make  the  AVF  work— 
if  we  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 

In  answering  the  two  key  policy  questions 
I  cited  above,  let  us  look  first  at  the  active 
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force  and  then  at  the  Reserves.  For  the 
active  fortre,  end-strength,  recruitment,  and 
retention  are  the  principal  considerations. 
What  is  the  record  so  far? 

active  FORCE 

End-strength 

In  every  year  of  its  existence,  the  AVF  has 
either  achieved  the  congressionally  author- 
ized end-strength  or  been  no  more  than  one 
percent  short.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
post-Vietnam  era,  end-strengths  were  gradu- 
ally reduced  because  of  budgetary  short- 
ages, congressional  restrictions,  and  changes 
in  force  structure.  Nonetheless,  maintaining 
our  numerical  objectives  so  well  without 
any  resort  to  conscription  was  no  mean 
achievement.  This  is  the  only  time  in  our 
nation's  history  that  we  have  built  a  large 
peacetime  standing  force  exclusively  with 
volunteers. 

RecTuitino 

Fiscal  Year  1979  was  the  first  year  in 
which  AVF  recruiting  did  not  meet  planned 
goals;  in  fact,  it  was  7  percent  short.  Howev- 
er, because  fewer  people  left  the  military 
that  year  than  were  expected  to,  overall 
end-strength  was  only  1  percent  below  au- 
thorization. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  FY 
79  was  the  worst  recruiting  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  AVF.  Fortunately,  the  picture 
has  brightened  since  then. 

In  FY  80,  the  services  not  only  met  their 
recruiting  goals,  but  were  able  to  make  up 
for  the  previous  year's  shortages.  This  suc- 
cess was  attributable  largely  to  three  fac- 
tors: relatively  high  unemployment  rates, 
particularly  among  youth;  some  recruiting 
innovations;  and  the  Army's  willingness  to 
accept  large  numbers  of  high  school  drop- 
outs and  people  who  scored  comparatively 
low  on  the  entrance  aptitude  tests.  As  for 
FY  81,  numerical  objectives  have  been  met, 
with  significant  improvements  in  the  educa- 
tion level  and  aptitude  test  scores  of  re- 
cruits: 81  percent  high  school  graduates  in 
FY  81,  compared  with  68  percent  in  FY  80; 
82  percent  In  the  top  three  entrance  test 
score  categories  in  FY  81.  compared  with  69 
percent  in  FY  80. 

This  latter  point  usefully  leads  us  away 
from  the  numbers  of  recruits  to  the  quality 
of  recruits.  The  issue  of  quality  has  become 
one  of  the  stickiest  and  most  argued  in  the 
entire  grand  debate  about  the  AVF.  Quality 
is  difficult  to  assess  and  even  more  difficult 
to  predict,  whether  one  is  talking  about 
military  personnel,  workers  in  the  private 
sector,  or  students,  for  that  matter. 

It  is  a  product  of  both  individual  traits- 
intelligence,  skill,  motivation,  loyalty,  integ- 
rity—and situational  variables— training, 
leadership,  the  work  or  school  environment, 
group  or  unit  esprit  In  the  civilian  sector, 
some  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  work- 
force can  be  inferred  from  the  quality  of  the 
product,  although  other  important  factors 
such  as  design  and  materials  are  usually  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  workers.  In  the 
armed  forces,  where  the  ultimate  "product" 
is  victory  in  war,  it  is  almost  impossible, 
short  of  an  actual  war,  to  measure  the  real 
and  relevant  quality  of  military  manpower. 

Thus,  like  any  institution  which  has  to 
screen  large  numbers  of  appUcants  and 
select  those  most  likely  to  succeed  (as,  for 
example,  a  college  or  professional  school 
does),  the  military  uses  imperfect,  surrogate 
measures  of  quality— specifically  in  this 
case,  education  level  and  aptitude  test 
scores. 

While  educational  standards  vary  widely 
from  high  school  to  high  school  and  fluctu- 
ate over  time  both  nationally  and  for  indi- 


vidual schools,  earning  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma does  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  adapta- 
bility to  military  life. 

Over  time  and  across  services,  there  has 
been  a  fairly  consistent  relationship  be- 
tween education  level  and  first  term  attri- 
tion: a  non-high  school  graduate  is  twice  as 
likely  as  a  graduate  not  to  finish  the  initial 
term  of  enlistment  in  the  service. 

Only  about  20  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  do  not  complete  their  first  enlist- 
ment, whereas  atwut  40  percent  of  non- 
graduates  do  not.  Now  this  does  not  prove 
that  high  school  graduates  necessarily  make 
better  soldiers  than  non-graduates.  Indeed 
many  non-graduates  make  excellent  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  marines.  But 
given  the  Increasingly  high  cost  of  training 
new  servicemembers,  it  Is  far  more  efficient 
to  take  high  school  graduates  whenever  we 
can. 

From  1977  through  1979,  DoD  had  pro- 
gressively less  and  less  success  in  recruiting 
high  school  graduates.  The  sharpest  decline 
in  high  school  graduate  accessions,  in  late 
1977,  coincided  with  termination  of  the  Ol 
Bill.  Beginning  in  early  1980,  the  numbers 
came  back  up,  and  the  situation  continues 
to  improve  this  year  for  all  the  services. 
Indeed,  the  percentage  of  high  school  grad- 
uates among  new  recruits  in  FY  1981—81 
percent— is  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
AVF  and  is  10  percentage  points  above  the 
AVF  average. 

The  second  measure  used  to  assess  poten- 
tial quality  and  to  predict  successful  per- 
formance in  the  military  is  the  entrance  ap- 
titude test.  The  use  of  formal,  standardized 
tests  in  military  service  has  a  long  history, 
going  back  to  World  War  I.  Over  the  past  65 
years,  many  different  psychological  and  ap- 
titude tests  have  been  used  to  screen  candi- 
dates for  military  service. 

Since  January  1,  1976,  all  applicants  for 
enlistment  have  taken  the  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB),  a  set 
of  13  subtests  measuring  a  variety  of  abili- 
ties. Scores  on  the  various  ASVAB  subtests 
serve  both  to  determine  overall  eligibility 
for  military  service  and  to  screen  applicants 
for  assignment  to  particular  military  Job 
skills.  Scores  from  three  subtests  (word 
knowledge,  arithmetic  reasoning,  and  space 
perception)  are  combined  to  form  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT), 
which  determines  eligibility  for  enlistment. 
Various  combinations  of  individual  subtest 
scores  are  used  to  assign  applicants  to  dif- 
ferent skill  training  programs.  Except  for  an 
approximately  three-year  period  in  the 
early  to  mid-1970s,  the  AFQT  has  been  used 
since  1950  to  screen  applicants  and  also  to 
track  and  compare  recruits  over  time. 

ARMED  FORCES  QUALIRCATION  TEST  (AFQT)  CATEGORIES 


AraTotetory 

AfQT 

^^                 Level  of  tranabiity 

score 

IIIA 

IIIB,...„ 

IV" „ 

V" 

93-99   Wei  above  averap 
65-92    Above  average 
50-«4   Avaraie 
31-49   Averv 
10-30   Below  avcrap 
1-9     NM  bekw  averap 

'Not  eligible  fa  enkstment  Category  IV  non-high  school  graduates,  all 
category  V 

Despite  their  long  history,  standardized 
tests  in  the  mUitary  are  not  immune  to  the 
problems  and  criticisms  of  standardized  test- 
ing in  general.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  the 
continuing  controversy  atmut  the  worth, 
fairness,  and  efficacy  of  the  Scholastic  Apti- 


tude Test  (SAT)  to  realize  that  disputes 
about  the  AFQT  are  not  unique  phenom- 
ena. Nonetheless,  the  AFQT  has  proven  to 
be  a  useful  device  for  screening  and  compar- 
ing applicants  in  terms  of  certain  very  basic 
abilities. 

AFQT  raw  scores  are  calibrated  into  per- 
centile scores  which  correspond  to  the  base- 
line population— all  persons  who  served  in 
World  War  II.  The  average  score  for  this 
base  line  group  is  50:  an  applicant  with  a  70 
on  the  AFQT  today  scores  better  than  69 
percent  of  all  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
in  uniform  during  World  War  II.  Percentile 
scores  are  grouped  into  categories. 

A  recent  error  In  calibrating  the  AFQT 
produced  higher  scores  for  many  individuals 
than  they  should  have  been  given.  As  a 
result,  the  services  accepted  large  numbers 
of  people  who  would  not  have  been  eligible 
to  enlist  had  their  scores  been  calibrated 
properly.  Particularly  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale,  the  error  had  significant  conse- 
quences. Whereas  we  originally  believed 
that  6  percent  of  all  DoD  recruits  in  FY  80 
were  In  Category  IV,  in  fact  31  percent 
were:  in  fact,  50  percent  of  all  Army  FY  re- 
cruits were  in  Category  rv.  For  sake  of  ref- 
erence, if  should  be  noted  that  30  percent  of 
all  World  War  II  military  personnel  were  in 
Category  IV  and  Category  V,  and  that  39 
percent  of  all  DoD  non-prior  service  enlisted 
recruits  in  1952  (44  percent  for  the  Army) 
were  in  Category  rv. 

Research  is  not  yet  complete  on  the  actual 
job  perfortnance  of  those  recent  recruits 
who  under  proper  standards  would  have 
been  ineligible.  We  do.  however,  now  have  a 
new,  correctly  calibrated  AFQT.  The  serv- 
ices have  also  raised  their  enlistment  stand- 
ards, and  Congress  has,  unnecessarily  and 
unwisely  we  think,  legislated  restrictions  on 
the  percentages  of  Category  rv  applicants 
and  of  non-high  sch(x>l  graduates  we  can 
accept  in  future  years. 

Recent  initiatives,  such  as  the  October 
1980  pay  package,  innovative  recruiting 
strategies,  and  a  test  program  of  enhanced 
educational  benefits  have  yielded  significant 
improvements  in  the  quality  profile  of  new 
recruits.  The  table  below  compares  recruit- 
ing results  in  f^  81  with  FY  80.  for  DoD 
overall  and  for  the  Army. 

Before  leaving  this  issue  of  quality,  I  want 
to  emphasize  several  points.  While  educa- 
tion level  and  AFQT  scores  are  helpful  (but 
imperfect)  screens  for  quality  among  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  appUcants  for 
military  service  each  year,  these  two  meas- 
ures tell  us  very  little  about  the  quality  of 
the  total  force.  They  provide  some  estimate 
of  the  potential  capabilities  of  new  recruits, 
but  they  cannot  measure  the  quality  of  sea- 
soned personnel.  Lack  of  a  high  sch(x>l  edu- 
cation and  low  aptitude  scores  would  indi- 
cate, for  example,  that  a  given  recruit  is  not 
a  promising  candidate  for  a  sophisticated 
radar  technician's  job.  But  education  level 
and  AFQT  score  indicate  nothing  about  the 
practical  worth  today  of  a  career  soldier, 
who  has  had  basic  training,  several  ad- 
vanced schools,  and  eight  to  10  years  of  on- 
the-job  experience. 

Neither  of  these  measures  has  absolute 
meaning.  Sadly,  American  society  today 
contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  high 
school  graduates  who  read  at  elementary 
school  levels.  A  standardized  test  score 
freezes  an  individual  in  time,  and,  if  mis- 
used, can  judge  an  individual's  career  and 
potential  on  the  basis  of  what  he  or  she  did 
on  a  written  test  one  Saturday  morning 
many  years  ago. 
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ENUSTEO  RECRUITING  EXPERIENCE- 
1980-81 


-FISCAL  YEAR 


Ml  ssvces 

hmi 

1980      1981 

1980      1981 

RhcbhI,  hi|h  sdnof  induites  wnong  mate 

65        79 
31        18 

49         78 

Ptreait  cDtioiy  IV —    . 

50        31 

Having  said  all  of  this,  I  nonetheless  be- 
lieve that  the  military  should  continue  to 
prefer  candidates  with  higher  education 
levels  and  higher  test  scores.  We  luiow  also 
that  we  will  always  have  to  accept  many  re- 
cruits who  rank  lower  in  these  measures: 
with  good  training,  proper  leadership,  and 
enough  experience,  however,  they  can 
become  highly  effective  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

The  challenge  for  the  1980s  is  to  design 
and  implement  a  set  of  monetary,  educa- 
tional, and  other  incentives  to  attract  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  high  quality  recruits. 
while  providing  the  amount  and  the  Iclnd  of 
advanced  training,  leadership,  and  field  ex- 
ercises to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  readi- 
ness and  combat  effectiveness  for  the  entire 
force.  A  return  to  the  draft  would  be  no 
panacea;  no  legally  or  politically  feasible 
system  of  conscription  is  going  to  produce  a 
force  consisting  exclusively  of  Category  I 
and  II  high  school  graduates.  Any  plausible 
system  for  bringing  people  into  the  mili- 
tary—voluntary or  compulsory— will  inevita- 
bly produce  a  rough  cross-secton  of  Ameri- 
can abilities,  with  the  very  highest  and  the 
very  lowest  always  being  underrepresented. 
If  we  can  Iceep  quality  up  under  the  AVF, 
then  I'll  place  my  bet  on  the  willing  volun- 
teer, rather  than  the  reluctant  draftee. 

In  FY  81,  all  services  met  or  exceeded 
their  qualitative  and  quantitiative  recruit- 
ing goals.  The  Army  achieved  the  largest  in- 
crease in  quality,  enlisting  nearly  20  percent 
more  high  school  graduate  males  than  it  en- 
listed, FY  80,  and  enlisting  less  than  half  as 
many  non-prior  service  recruits  who  scored 
in  the  lowest  acceptable  category  on  the  en- 
trance exams.  In  FY  82  this  momentum  is 
expected  to  continue  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  increases  in  compensation  and  im- 
provements in  enlistment  incentives  and  re- 
cruiting resources.  In  FTT  83,  the  congres- 
sional restrictions  on  recruits'  education 
levels  and  APQT  scores  will  become  tighter. 
and  we  won't  have  a  good  estimate  of  how 
difficult  this  will  be  until  the  year  before. 

For  the  longer  term,  other  problems  pre- 
sent themselves.  Most  importantly,  the 
cohort  of  18-year-old  males  is  expected  to 
decline  over  the  rest  of  the  decade.  Com- 
pared to  FY  75  levels,  this  population, 
which  constitutes  our  prime  recruiting  pool, 
wlU  in  FY  85  be  9  percent  smaller  and  in  TY 
87,  13  percent  smaller.  This  will  prove  a  dif- 
ficult, but  not  Insurmoimtable  challenge. 
We  can  keep  end-strength  up  If  we  continue 
to  recruit  more  women  into  the  military,  if 
we  use  more  civilians  to  do  non-military  but 
necessary  Jobs  at  our  bases  and  installa- 
tions, if  we  keep  military  pay  competitive 
with  civilian  pay,  if  we  can  provide  en- 
hanced educational  benefits,  and  if  we  can 
increase  retention  of  training  personnel  al- 
ready in  the  service. 

Retention 

This  is  the  number  one  manpower  prob- 
lem we  face.  The  heart  and  soul  of  any  mili- 
tary organization  is  the  career  force— those 
experienced  men  and  women  who  train,  who 
lead,  who  inspire.  Here  too.  the  AVF  va  con- 
scription argument  misses  the  point.  The 


composition  of  the  career  force  is  almost 
completely  independent  of  the  way  in  which 
we  bring  people  into  the  military  for  their 
first  term.  We  have  a  serious  problem  in  re- 
taining/areerists.  and  a  draft  wouldn't  solve 
that. 

The  problem  is  not  the  size  of  the  career 
force,  that  is.  those  with  more  than  four 
years  of  service.  In  fact,  under  the  AVF  we 
have  benefited  from  consistently  high  first- 
term  reenlistment  rates— averaging  about  37 
percent  since  1975. 

The  current  rate  is  three  times  the  FY  70 
rate.  The  area  of  concern  is  the  mid-career 
force— those  with  more  than  10  years  of 
service— especially  in  certain  critical  job 
skills.  Low  first-term  reenlistment  rates 
during  Vietnam  (a  not  surprising  phenome- 
non in  itself)  coupled  with  declining  second 
and  third  reenlistment  rates  since  4he  mid- 
1970s  has  produced  a  force  dangerously 
short  of  mid-career,  senior  enlisted  person- 
nel. In  contrast  with  reenlistment  rates  for 
first-termers,  career  reenlistment  rates 
dropped  from  81  percent  in  1974  to  68  per- 
cent in  1979,  well  below  the  1970  figure. 

The  reasons  for  this  sharp  decline  are  not 
at  all  obscure— pay  scales  Increasingly  less 
competitive  with  the  private  sector  (in  stark 
contrast  to  the  explicit  assumptions  behind 
the  AVF)  and  a  general  deterioration  in  the 
living  conditions  for  military  personnel  and 
their  families.  Military  pay  kept  pace  with 
the  civilian  sector  only  for  the  first  two 
years  of  the  AVF.  Pay  caps  in  1975.  1978. 
and  1979  yielded  military  pay  in  1980  that 
was  20  percent  below  what  it  was  in  1972. 
The  gap  between  military  and  civilian  pay 
had  widened  so  much  that  even  last  year's 
11.7  percent  raise  left  military  pay  still 
somewhat  behind  its  1972  relationship  to  ci- 
vilian pay.  The  end  result  has  been  a  vicious 
cycle  in  which  mid-career  shortages  force 
those  mid-career  personnel  who  stay  in  to 
work  longer  hours,  serve  longer  overseas 
tours  of  duty.  and.  in  the  case  of  the  Navy, 
have  more  frequent  and  longer  tours  at 
sea— thus  discouraging  many  of  them  from 
reenlistlng  again. 

The  1980  pay  raise  and  other  initiatives 
have  tried  to  Interrupt  this  cycle,  and  re- 
sults are  now  beginning  to  be  retilized. 
Career  reenlistment  rates  climbed  to  76.5 
percent  at  the  end  of  FY  81.  (At  the  same 
time,  the  reenlistment  rates  among  first- 
termers  have  increased  to  39  percent  in  FY 
80  and  to  43  percent  in  FY  81.) 

We  have  also  paid  more  attention  to  qual- 
ity of  life  both  here  and  overseas,  and  this 
means,  among  other  things:  more  and  better 
housing,  improved  medical  care,  and  en- 
hanced recreational  facilities.  But  It  will 
take  a  long  time  to  repair  the  cumulative 
damage  of  these  shortages.  You  don't 
produce  a  seasoned  first  sergeant  overnight, 
and  you  can't  pick  up  20,000  experienced 
petty  officers  In  a  year.  We  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  but  we  must  sustain  the 
momentum.  The  military  pay  raise  for  FY 
82,  an  enhanced  package  of  educational  In- 
centives (to  be  designed  in  light  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  comprehensive  experimental  pro- 
gram we  conducted  over  the  past  year),  re- 
newed attention  to  living  conditions  and 
quality  of  life- all  ese  necessary,  all  cost 
money,  and  are  sill  worth  the  price.  The 
only  question  Is,  are  we  willing  to  pay  for  It? 

Two  other  Issues  warrant  some  consider- 
ation here- women  in  the  military  and  the 
representativeness  of  the  force. 

In  1972.  women  constituted  1.5  percent  of 
the  armed  forces:  today,  8.5  percent.  Dra- 
matic Increases  In  the  number  of  military 
women  are  the  result  of  two  developments— 


the  women's  movement  throughout  our  so- 
ciety and  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  This  ex- 
pansion of  opportunities  for  women  In  the 
military  has  been  good  for  women,  and  it 
has  been  good  for  the  military.  Ethically,  it 
is  right,  and  pragmatically,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  AVF  while  the  male  youth 
population  is  shrinking,  it  is  wise. 

Our  experience  so  far  is  that  women  ex- 
hibit the  same  range  of  competence  as  their 
male  counterparts.  Military  women  have 
proven  themselves  dedicated,  effective,  and 
professional.  Nonetheless,  largely  in  re- 
sponse to  the  serious  concerns  of  combat- 
seasoned  military  leaders,  we  are  conducting 
a  comprehensive  and  systematic  review  of 
the  role  of  women  in  the  military.  Our  expe- 
rience with,  and  our  commitment  to.  women 
In  the  military  Is  relatively  rare  among  na- 
tions, and  It  has  been  largely  (and  during 
the  post-1972  expansion  exclusively)  a 
peacetime  experience.  Yet  the  ultimate 
issue  regarding  women  in  the  military  is 
indeed  the  ultimate  test  of  a  military 
force— combat.  In  the  interests  of  national 
security,  we  cannot  Ignore  either  the  per- 
haps uncomfortable  reality  that  very  few 
nations  have  had  even  limited  experience 
with  women  in  combat  or  the  concerns  of 
those  who  have  led,  and  In  the  event  of  war 
would  have  to  lead,  our  forces  In  combat. 

Thus,  we  are  reviewing  the  recruitment, 
assignment,  utilization,  readiness,  and  mis- 
sion capability  aspects  of  women  in  the  mili- 
tary. I  cannot  prejudge  the  results  of  this 
review.  Our  conclusions  will  be  reached  on 
the  basis  of  hard  evidence  and  sound  analy- 
sis, not  biases  one  way  or  the  other. 

MILITARY  COMPENSATION  INITIATIVES  ENACTED 
POR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Across-the-board  Increases: 

11.7  percent  Increase  In  basic  pay.  BAS. 
BAQ. 

Additional  10  percent  BAS  increase. 

Equity  Improvements: 

Variable  housing  allowance  (VHA)  for 
CONUS. 

Family  separation  allowances  for  E-4  and 
below  BAQ  for  single  E-7  and  above. 

CHAMPUS  Improvements: 

Special  and  Incentive  pays: 

Increased  flight  pay  by  25  percent. 

Increased  sea  sub-pay  rates. 

Expanded  bonus  authority— Higher  Ceil- 
ings, zone  C  eligibility. 

Expanded  sea  pay: 

F^lrther  sub-pay  increase. 

The  second  issue  is  how  representative  the 
armed  forces  are  of  American  society  as  a 
whole.  The  question  Is  raised  In  two  ways- 
practical  and  ethical. 

I,  for  one,  reject  the  "practical"  concern 
based  on  the  notion  that  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  from  certain  socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds  or  of  some  races  or  from 
particular  regions  of  the  country  will  be  less 
willing  or  able  than  their  comrades  in  arms 
to  defend  America  or  American  Interests  in 
any  or  certain  war  scenarios.  This  argument 
is  specious  at  best,  bigoted  at  worst.  Based 
on  our  experience  In  past  wars  and  based  on 
what  I  know  firsthand  of  those  In  uniform 
today.  I  personally  see  no  grounds  for  con- 
cern along  these  lines. 

The  ethical  concern  is,  in  theory,  more 
well-founded.  The  burden  of  defending  an 
entire  society  should  not  fall  disproportion- 
ately on  any  one  group  or  segment  of  that 
society.  I  say  that  knowing  full  well  that  vir- 
tually no  army  In  history  has  been  fully  rep- 
resentative of  the  society  It  defends. 

We  have  conducted  numerous  surveys  and 
studies  of  the  representatives  of  the  force. 
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The  truth  belles  the  popular  myth.  In  terms 
of  socioeconomic  status,  the  very  highest 
and  the  very  lowest  brackets  are  underrep- 
resented in  the  enlisted  force,  but  otherwise 
It  is  quite  representative.  Geographically, 
we  are  getting  a  proportionate  share  of  re- 
cruits from  all  regions  and  all  states.  Our 
most  recent  major  study  compared  18-21- 
year-old  military  personnel  with  their  con- 
temporaries In  the  civilian  workforce.  The 
findings  will  be  surprising  to  many.  Among 
males: 

The  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
is  about  the  same. 

The  educational  and  occupational  distri- 
butions of  their  parents  are  virtually  the 
same. 

Their  marital  status  distribution  is  the 
same. 

Their  health  profiles  reveal  no  differ- 
ences, and 

Their  mental  abilities  are  very  similar. 

For  women,  the  backgrounds  and  abilities 
of  young  servlcemembers  are  higher  than 
those  of  their  civilian  counterparts. 

In  terms  of  race,  the  minority  composition 
of  the  armed  forces  began  to  grow  during 
the  Vietnam  War,  and  it  has  Increased  more 
rapidly  under  the  AVF.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  two  facts:  first,  that  since  1973  all  re- 
cruits were  volunteers,  not  draftees,  and. 
second,  higher  percentages  of  black  youth 
meet  the  standards  for  enlistment  now  than 
before.  Improved  educational  opportunities 
for  blacks  have.  I  think,  yielded  higher  apti- 
tude scores  for  blacks. 

During  this  same  period,  however,  unem- 
ployment rates  for  black  youth  have  become 
very  high.  In  my  opinion  the  military  offers 
blacks  and  other  minorities  better  opportu- 
nities for  training  and  advancement  than 
does  much  of  the  civilian  sector.  It  is  no  sur- 
prise, therefore,  that  large  numbers  of 
blacks  are  joining  the  service  and  making  a 
career  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  equity  Issue  per- 
sists: no  group  should  have  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  of  defend- 
ing, or,  in  the  event  of  war,  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  casualties.  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  at  the  former  stage  yet.  nor  do  I 
foresee  it  in  the  future.  As  for  the  latter,  a 
major  war  would  in  all  likelihood  stimulate 
a  draft,  and  racial  balance  among  military 
personnel.  Including  casualties,  would  be 
quickly  restored. 

RESERVE  FORCE 

During  most  of  the  life  of  the  AVF,  senior 
DoD  officials  f(x;used  on  the  active  forces 
and  thought  of  the  Reserves  as  a  mere  ad- 
junct. Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  look 
seriously  at  our  Reserve  problems,  and  only 
very  recently  have  we  begim  to  do  anything 
about  them.  The  decline  and  the  problems 
of  the  Reserves  are  not  a  function  of  the 
AVF;  rather,  they  are  primarily  the  product 
of  poor  management  decisions  in  DoD.  In 
the  past  couple  of  years,  we  have  made 
some  real  progress  in  Reserve  matters,  and, 
I  am  convinced,  this  long  overdue  corrective 
action  can  continue  in  the  AVF  environ- 
ment. 

The  Selected  Reserve  constitutes  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  combat  power  and  sup- 
port capability  of  our  total  force— for  exam- 
ple, the  Army  Reserve  components'  eight  di- 
visions, 20  separate  combat  brigades,  and 
four  armored  cavalry  regiments.  Through- 
out most  of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  Selected 
Reserve  strength  decline,  from  953,000  in 
1964  to  799,000  In  1978.  In  the  past  few 
years,  the  curve  has  swung  upward,  so  that 
today.  Selected  Reserve  strength  Is  over 
850,000.    Enlistment    and    recruitment    bo- 
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nuses,  educational  incentives,  increased  re- 
cruiting resources,  full-time  professional  re- 
cruiting staff,  and  increased  Reserve  drill 
pay— all  contributed  to  this  growth.  Be- 
tween now  and  1987.  we  plan  to  add  another 
136.000  to  the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  is 
our  principal  source  of  pretrained  individ- 
uals to  fill  out  active  and  Reserve  units  and 
to  replace  casualties  In  the  event  of  a  war. 
Because  it  consists  of  former  active  duty 
personnel  competing  their  full  military  obli- 
gation, the  size  of  the  IRR  is  a  function  of 
the  size  of  the  active  force  and  the  length  of 
the  enlistment  obligation.  Tyius.  the  IRR 
suffered  a  dramatic  decline  In  the  post-Viet- 
nam years,  from  1,229.000  in  1973  all  the 
way  down  to  356.000  In  1978— a  70  percent 
drop  In  five  years!  But  here  too  the  curve  Is 
up:  the  IRR  now  stands  at  413.000  and  we 
project  456.000  In  1982.  Despite  this  Im- 
provement, the  Army  alone  Is  still  short 
one-quarter  of  a  million  trained  Individual 
reservists. 

We  simply  have  no  hope  of  expanding  the 
IRR  sufficiently  without  spending  real 
money  to  do  it.  The  cost-free  options  have 
been  tried,  but  don't  do  the  job.  We  expect 
to  work  with  the  Congress  over  the  next 
year  to  develop  a  package  of  enlistment  bo- 
nuses, other  incentives,  and  longer  service 
obligations  to  fill  these  frustrating  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  shortages. 

CONCLUSION 

As  this  essay  has,  I  hope,  made  clear,  it  is 
my  belief,  i.  la  Mark  Twain,  that  the  rumors 
of  the  death  (or  even  the  terminal  illness) 
of  the  AVF  are  premature.  We  have  made 
considerable  progress  with  the  active  forces 
under  the  AVF:  notably  less  progress  with 
the  Reserves. 

We  are,  as  I  said  earlier,  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  but  we  cannot  ease  up  on 
the  gas.  The  military  pay  raise  this  year  was 
essential.  Educational  incentives  must  be 
enhanced.  Quality  of  life  must  be  improved 
and  maintained.  The  Reserves,  in  particular, 
must  be  strengthened. 

Last  year,  the  President  appointed  a  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Task  Force,  chaired  by  Sec- 
retary Weinberger.  We  are  hard  at  work  re- 
viewing the  adequacy  of  military  compensa- 
tion and  Incentives;  educational  benefits: 
current  manpower  readiness;  effectiveness 
of  training,  leadership,  and  discipline;  enlist- 
ment standards;  recruiting  and  retention  ef- 
forts: and  Selective  Service  registration. 

The  All- Volunteer  Force,  in  my  view,  has 
been  successful.  The  mandate  of  the  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Task  Force,  and  my  own 
agenda  in  DoD,  Is  to  identify  and  solve  Its 
problems  in  order  to  make  it  function  even 
better  in  the  future.  With  the  cooperation 
of  everyone  in  DoD— civilian  and  military, 
active  and  Reserve,  men  and  women— and 
with  support  from  the  senior  officials  of  the 
Administration  and  from  the  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  and  will  succeed. 

Cost  op  Conscription 
Question,  What  are  the  costs  associated 
with  a  return  to  the  draft?  Would  a  return 
to  the  draft  save  any  more? 

Answer.  A  return  to  the  draft  may  not 
save  significant  amounts  of  money.  In  fact 
under  most  reasonable  assumptions  it  could 
be  about  $2  billion  more  expensive.  This  in- 
crease assumes  that  competitive  pay  levels 
would  be  maintained  for  draftees  and  others 
in  the  "first-term"  of  military  service  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  would  have  to  ini- 
tially induct  up  to  15  percent  of  the  18-year- 
old  male  population.  In  addition  we  would 
be  obliged  to  provide  liberal  education  t>ene- 


fits  comparable  to  those  in  the  pre- 1977  GI 
Bill.  Although  some  money  would  be  saved 
by  the  elimination  of  enlistment  bonuses 
and  by  significant  reductions  In  recruiting, 
these  and  other  savings  would  he  over- 
whelmed by  the  additional  training  costs, 
increased  turnover  and  lower  skill  levels 
than  those  recently  accessed  (i.e.  FY  1981). 
Only  if  Congress  determined  that  first-term 
pay  be  drastically  reduced,  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  Federal  minimum  wage, 
would  a  return  to  the  draft  "break-even " 
with  current  AVF  costs. 

Background.  Detailed  cost  items  are  in  the 
attached  table.  V 
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A  CREDIBLE  MILITARY 
DETERRENT 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  National  Defense 
magazine,  the  distinguished  columnist 
Holmes  Alexander  presented  some 
thoughts  about  warfare,  weapons  and 
power  which  all  of  us  should  under- 
stand. In  spite  of  our  deep-seated 
desire  for  peace,  the  inescapable  fact 
remains  that  in  this  less-than-perfect 
world,  the  United  States  must  main- 
tain a  credible  military  deterrent.  Not 
only  should  this  be  a  credible  deter- 
rent, but  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
it  nor  should  we  be  hesitant  to  admit 
its  ultimate  purpose.  The  reason  for 
our  tactical  and  strategic  weapons  is  to 
persuade  any  potential  enemy  that  the 
result  of  their  misadventures  would 
bring  unacceptable  risks  to  them.  The 
weapons  systems  we  build  and  deploy 
are  there  for  one  purpose— to  wage 
and  win  a  war.  As  soon  as  we  accept 
this  basic  proposition,  the  better  we 
will  imderstand  ourselves  and  the  need 
for  a  strong  military. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows; 
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The  Rough  Rider  and  the  Atomic  Admiral 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Standing  there  in  Groton.  Connecticut  on 
Veterans  Day  "81  in  the  chilly  bleachers  to 
cover  the  commissioning  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  underwater  warship,  U.S.S.  Ohio. 
Trident  Clans  nuclear  supersubmarine.  I 
subdued  the  mischievous  fancy  of  skidding 
backwards  in  time  to  another  dockside,  Ho- 
boken  in  1915,  which  I'd  read  about  in  terms 
of  sardonic  comedy. 

Dare  I  imagine  that  this  sleek,  gray,  enor- 
mous denizen  of  the  deep  has  been  retro- 
figured  into  the  laughable  steamship  Oscar 
II.  Henry  Ford's  "peace  ark?"  With  a  pas- 
senger list  of  peaceniks  and  crackpots,  it 
sailed  off  to  cancel  the  Great  War  and,  as 
Ford  told  reporters,  "get  the  boys  out  of  the 
trenches  by  Christmas." 

If  my  imagination  Indulged  such  frolic.  I 
would  blame  it  on  the  ceremonial  speakers- 
all  except  one.  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover. 
They  were  peace-mongering  in  the  same 
spirit  sans  the  sincerity  of  the  Tin  Lizzie's 
inventor  who  was  embarking  for  The  Hague 
to  tell  the  likes  of  Hohenzollem,  Romanoff. 
Poincar6,  Lloyd  George  and  Churchill  to 
break  up  their  squabble  and  go  home. 

Vice  President  George  Bush,  a  Navy 
combat  pilot  of  World  War  II,  called  the 
tune  by  hailing  the  U.S.S.  Ohio  as  "an  in- 
strument not  of  war,  but  of  .  .  .  peace."  He 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  military,  in- 
dustrial, ecclesiastical,  and  political  celebri- 
ties who  stroked  their  harps  on  the  same 
theme:  that— or  so  was  my  impression— this 
24  MIRV'd  missilehurler,  a  scientific  marvel 
of  maritime  warfare,  was  more  than  any- 
thing else  a  symbol  of  Pax. 

Wishful  thinking  is  fine  and  dandy,  and 
unless  there  were  a  Tass  reporter  among  us, 
peace  on  earth  was  the  heart's  desire  of  ev- 
eryone present.  Pretending  an  untruth  is  a 
lot  more  dangerous  in  national  policy  than 
speaking  with  dread  candor.  I  felt  an  im- 
mense relief  when  we  heard  from  Admiral 
Rickover,  the  no-nonsense  creator  of  our 
137-nuclear  ship  Navy.  My  cold-handed 
notes,  which  I  later  checked  with  his  office, 
caught  the  guts  of  his  brief  address  which 
laid  it  on  the  line  for  friend  and  foe: 

""Once,  at  a  warship  launching,"  said  Rick- 
over, "'I  was  asked  the  purpose  of  the  ship.  I 
replied  "To  strike  fear  and  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  the  enemy.' 

"'I  was  on  board  the  Ohio  during  her  first 
sea  trial,"  he  continued.  "I  observed  the 
skill  and  dedication  of  her  crew.  I  can  there- 
fore affirm  that  no  enemy  can  feel  other 
than  fear  and  terror'  with  this  ship  at  sea. 

Our  country  is  long  past  the  time  of 
growth  and  the  necessity  which  drives  na- 
tions into  wars  of  conquest,  not  always  for 
some  nefarious  reason.  We  discovered  Amer- 
ica's mature  nature  when  we  expended  our 
genius  in  the  inventions  and  craits  of  civil- 
ized progress  in  this  century.  We  have 
fought  only  to  preserve  our  own  liberty  and 
that  of  others  in  EXirope  and  Asia.  We  have 
been,  if  anything,  quixotic  rather  than  ag- 
gressive. If  we  formerly  misadventured  into 
imperialism,  that  was  long  ago,  and  we  have 
voluntarily  made  amends.  No  country  on 
earth  had  behaved  better  than  ourselves  in 
bringing  Hawaii  and  Alaska  into  statehood, 
received  Puerto  Rico  into  the  partnership  of 
commonwealth  ar.d  kept  our  word  by  releas- 
ing the  Philippine  archipelago  to  become  a 
self-governing  republic.  Recently,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  wisely,  we  gave  away 
our  valuable  possession  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 


There  is  some  jeopardy,  however,  in  this 
sort  of  generosity.  It  can  be  misunderstood 
by  others.  It  can  be  misleading  to  ourselves. 
One  of  our  presidents  had  his  oratory  twist- 
ed out  of.  context  when  he  said  "There  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  too  proud  to  fight. " 
From  that  time  on  in  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, and  not  by  mere  coincidence,  Ameri- 
can ships  and  American  lives  were  treated 
as  fair  game  by  German  U-boats  when  this 
century  was  in  its  teens,  and  as  soon  as  we 
disarmed  after  World  War  I,  the  idea  went 
abroad  that,  because  we  were  so  enamoured 
of  materialism  and  talked  so  fondly  of 
peace,  we  had  become  flaccid  and  decadent. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  today  we  arm  our- 
selves with  expensive  and  ultimate  weapons 
for  self-defense  and  the  defense  of  liberty  in 
weaker  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
stant yammer  of  love-that-peace  cannot  be 
good  for  American  morale.  It  is  an  alluring 
temptation  for  the  jealousy  and  tyranny 
that  are  out  there  in  the  Real  World. 

It  happens  that  while  flying  to  and  from 
the  commissioning  of  the  U.S.S.  Ohio  I  used 
the  air  time  to  catch  up  on  reading  a  book 
that  is  no  longer  new  but  not  obsolete  in  its 
capacity  of  making  Americans  proud.  The 
Path  between  the  Seas  by  David  McCul- 
lough  is.  of  course,  the  story  of  how  Ameri- 
can capitalists,  engineers  and  medical  scien- 
tists built  the  Panama  Canal  which  we 
lately  reliiiquished  doubtless  to  our  future 
regret.  Back  there  at  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry the  United  States  undertook  a  project  at 
which  Europeans  had  failed  and  which  was 
widely  regarded  as  impossible.  When  some 
alumni  of  Yale  University  thought  it  clever 
to  spoof  the  Harvard  man.  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  about  digging  himself  into  a 
comer,  he  answered. 

"Tell  them  I  intend  to  make  the  dirt  fly. " 

The  technology  of  nuclear  science  is  an- 
other undertaking  which  is  alarmingly 
costly  in  money  and  manpower.  It  is  likely 
that  no  other  nation  has  equal  capacity  to 
manage  atomic  energy  for  uses  in  peace  and 
war.  How  fitting  it  was  that  Rickover  spoke 
with  much  the  same  earthy  realism  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt! 

The  projects  to  which  the  Rough  Rider 
and  the  Atomic  Admiral  addressed  them- 
selves—the sea-to-sea  Canal  and  the  U.S. 
fleet  that  Is  nuclear  engined-and-armed— are 
different  in  kind  but  much  alike  in  magni- 
tude. The  same  must  be  said  of  these  two 
leaders  whose  words  and  actions  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  meaning. 

T.  R.  could  have  been  speaking  of  them 
both  in  a  letter  he  once  wrote  to  a  corre- 
spondent, 

"I  believe  in  a  strong  executive.  I  believe 
in  power.  ,  .  .'"« 


THE  THREAT  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
DESPOTISM 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  over  tax  exemptions  for 
private  schools  that  allegedly  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race. 

One  constructive  contribution  to  the 
study  of  this  issue  has  recently  come 
from  Russell  Kirlt,  professor,  lecturer, 
author,  editor,  and  distinguished  man 
of  letters.  For  more  than  10  years  now, 
the  Goverrunent  has  been  using  a 
public  policy  rationale  to  justify  its 
denial  of  tax  exemptions  to  some 
schools.  Professor  Kirlc  shows  how 
easy  it  will  be  for  the  Government  to 


expand  this  rationale  into  a  tool  that 
could  force  all  private  institutions  to 
conform  to  its  standards  of  orthodoxy. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  note  the  comments  of  Professor 
Kirk  as  we  proceed  to  consider  legisla- 
tion affecting  private  schools.  To  this 
end,  I  ask  that  his  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  1982.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Threat  or  "Democratic  Despotism" 
To  the  Editor: 

May  I  offer  comments  on  the  Feb.  2  edito- 
rial-page article  by  Chester  E.  Finn  Jr.  and 
Neal  E.  Devins,  "Reagan,  Discrimination 
and  Private  Schools"? 

For  the  most  part  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  argument  of  these  Vanderbilt  writers.  I 
grow  unpasy,  nevertheless,  when  they  write, 
"But  there  are  limits  beyond  which  no  insti- 
tution may  go  if  it  seeks  the  slightest  succor 
or  approval  by  the  society.  Racial  discrimi- 
nation is  beyond  those  limits.  Not  many 
schools  engage  in  it,  to  be  sure,  but  Presi- 
dent Reagan  should  not  have  given  them 
even  momentary  encouragement." 

Why  is  only  racial  discrimination  beyond 
those  limits?  Why  not  sexual,  or  religious, 
or  economic,  or  political,  or  intellectual  dis- 
crimination? Because,  I  suppose,  in  recent 
years  the  "civU  rights'  activists  won  the  po- 
litical battle  against  segregation  of  schools 
so  that  racial  discrimination  now  is  disap- 
proved by  the  federal  government,  and  pre- 
sumably by  the  majority  of  Americans. 

But  a  few  years  from  now,  society  may  be 
persuaded  to  regard  as  unworthy  of  "the 
slightest  succor  of  approval"  certain  convic- 
tions and  practices  of  independent  schools 
now  tolerated.  So  this  question  arises:  Must 
independent  schools  be  compelled  to  comply 
with  whatever  policy  or  prejudice  of  "socie- 
ty" (that  is,  practically  speaking,  the  federal 
government)  may  happen  to  prevail  in  this 
year  or  that?  In  particular,  must  church-re- 
lated and  religious  schools.  First  Amend- 
ment or  no  First  Amendment,  expect  to 
trim  their  sails  to  catch  the  moment's  wind 
of  political  doctrine? 

Once  it  is  conceded  that  "society's  approv- 
al" must  be  accorded  only  to  such  independ- 
ent schools  as  submit  to  governmental  direc- 
tion, and  once  "societys  approval"  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  discriminatory  taxation,  the 
power  to  destroy— why,  the  way  is  opened 
for  all  sorts  of  follies  and  harassment.  The 
ominous  tendency  of  democracies,  as  Toc- 
queville  remarks,  is  toward  elimination  of 
al]  intermediate  groups  and  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, so  that  there  may  remain  at  last 
only  the  huge  nation-state  and  t>owerless 
mass  of  little  subordinated  individuals.  This 
Tocquev'lle  calls  "democratic  despotism. " 

Using  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  en- 
force conformity  of  independent  schools  to 
some  vague  'social  conscience "  is  a  large 
stride  toward  democratic  despotism.  It  may 
be  foolish  to  exclude  children  from  certain 
private  schools  on  the  basis  of  color.  But 
nobody  is  compelled  to  submit  himself  to 
such  schools.  Everywhere  there  exist  public 
and  independent  schools  open  to  all  comers. 
No  great  social  mischief  is  worked  by  the 
survival  of  a  few  schools,  or  clubs,  or  other 
voluntary  and  private  organizations,  that 
prefer  one  ethnic  strain  over  another. 

There  still  flourish  Protestant  colleges 
where  I.  as  a  Catholic,  would  not  be  invited 
to  teach.  Should  those  colleges  be  compelled 
by  IRS,  on  pain  of  cancellation  of  tax-ex- 
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emptions.  to  pursue  vigorous  policies  of  "af- 
firmative action."  recruiting  Catholic  pro- 
fessors? No,  they  shouldn't. 

Among  the  schools  harassed  by  IRS  is 
First  Presbyterian  Church  Day  School,  in 
Jackson.  Mississippi.  This  school  never  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  deliberately  excluding 
black  pupils;  neither  has  it  actively  recruit- 
ed such  pupils;  its  students  are  children  of 
members  of  the  church's  congregation.  This 
case.  Green  v.  Regan,  awaits  argument  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  the  directives  and  inquiries 
sent  by  the  IRS  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  Day  School  may  find  the  tone  and 
substance  of  these  cormnunications  star- 
tling. Here  is  the  inception  of  an  invasion  of 
religious  liberty  by  government  officials 
more  ominous  than  any  other  church -state 
conflict  in  America  during  this  century. 

The  (General  argument  advanced  by  IRS 
in  Green  v.  Regan  is  grimly  interesting.  In 
effect,  IRS  declares  that  the  first  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  notwithstanding, 
■•federal  public  policy"'  demands  the  ending 
of  all  racial  discrimination;  therefore  meas- 
ures seemingly  extraordinary  are  justified; 
and  religious  tenets  must  make  way  for  this 
amorphous  "federal  public  policy."  Why 
quibble,  then,  about  the  Bill  of  Rights? 

The  consequences  of  this  interesting  doc- 
trine, or  dogma,  of  the  primacy  of  "federal 
public  policy"  may  turn  out  to  be  unpleas- 
ant, a  few  years  from  now,  for  those  liberals 
who  today  zealously  discriminate  against 
discriminatory  schools. 

So,  Ijefore  the  end  of  the  century,  we  may 
find  gentlemen  writing  after  this  fashion: 
"But  there  are  limits  beyond  which  no  insti- 
tution may  go  if  it  seeks  the  slightest  succor 
or  approval  by  the  society.  Radical  political 
teaching  is  beyond  those  limits." 

Or,  perhaps  alternatively:  "Superstitious 
indoctrination  in  a  transcendent'  or  re- 
vealed' religion  is  beyond  those  limits.  Not 
many  schools  engage  in  it.  to  be  sure,  but 
President  Goneril  should  not  have  given 
them  even  momentary  encouragement." 

Russell  Kirk.' 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  resumed  its  partici- 
pation in  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  Along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  grave 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
treaty  that  has  been  drafted.  As  Sena- 
tors Pressler  and  Long  pointed  out 
last  Monday,  specific  provisions  of  the 
draft  treaty  would  compromise  both 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
and  its  future  economic  development. 

I  think  it  important  to  emphasize  as 
well,  however,  the  degree  to  which  the 
entire  treaty,  as  it  is  presently  con- 
ceived, runs  counter  to  the  American 
view  of  government.  Our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers created  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  because  they  understood  how 
easily  even  the  best  of  men  are  moved 
from  the  proper  course  by  unlimited 
power.  It  was  only  when  they  saw  that 
the  American  Government  was  to  be  a 
limited  one  that  the  people  of  this 
country  ratified  the  Constitution.  This 
treaty  by  contrast  would  invite  us  to 
surrender  our  sovereign  rights  to  an 
international     organization     without 


giving  us  any  firm  assurances  that 
that  organization  will  not  abuse  its 
power. 

Because  such  important  constitu- 
tional principles  are  at  stake,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  November/December 
1981  issue  of  Regulation  magazine  en- 
titled "Mining  the  Seas  for  a  Brave 
New  World."  In  it  Dr.  Walter  Bems,  a 
nationally  recognized  expert  on  consti- 
tutional law  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  discusses  how  alien  the 
ideals  of  those  who  drafted  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  are  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  our  democratic  republic.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  this  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record: 

The  article  follows: 

Mining  the  Seas  for  a  Brave  New  World 
(By  Walter  Bems) 

Under  established  international  law,  we 
are  entitled  to  mine  the  seas  even  as  we 
might  fish  them.  Elliot  Richardson  himself, 
who  was  President  Carter's  special  repre- 
sentative for  the  UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence until  October  1,  1980,  acknowledges 
that  deep  seabed  resources  may  be  recov- 
ered by  any  state  or  it£  nationals  in  "an  ex- 
ercise of  a  traditional  high-seas  freedom." 
Thus,  as  matters  now  stand,  without  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  ""nations  can  license 
their  own  nationals  to  mine  the  deep  seabed 
and  can  reciprocally  agree  to  respect  the  li- 
censes granted  by  other  nations."  Neverthe- 
less, last  year  the  United  States  came  to  the 
very  brink  of  approving  the  treaty  and 
agreeing  to  relinquish  this  right  to  the 
international  entity  the  treaty  would  create. 

That  poses  an  obvious  question.  Why 
should  the  United  States,  possessed  of  both 
the  legal  right  to  mine  the  seas  and  the 
technological  and  financial  capabilities 
needed  to  do  so,  cede  that  right  to  an  au- 
thority that  will  be  governed  by  others? 
What  is  striking  is  how  Richardson  answers 
this  question.  He  explains  that  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  the  so-called  developing 
or  third-world  countries,  are  not  happy  with 
the  current  international  law  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  we  must  therefore  acquiesce 
in  their  demand  that  it  be  superseded  by 
the  new  treaty.  After  all.  In  this  one  world, 
they  outnumber  us. 

What  is  also  striking  to  me  is  that  such 
one-world  sentiment  continues  to  exist 
among  us.  At  a  meeting  earlier  this  year,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  various  organi- 
zations that  make  it  their  business  to  follow 
United  Nations  affairs,  I  found— much  to 
my  surprise — people  who  continue  to  pro- 
mote the  case  of  world  government.  I  was 
surprised  not  so  much  by  their  presence  as 
by  the  fact  of  their  continued  existence.  For 
some  reason— with  hindsight  I  now  see  that 
it  was  merely  because  I  had  myself  long 
since  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
issue— I  had  assumed  that  the  world  govern- 
ment enthusiasts  had  become  discouraged 
by  their  evident  lack  of  success  and  had 
turned  to  other  good  causes  (such  as  saving 
Planet  Earth  or  Newfoundland's  baby 
seals). 

I  had  done  my  best  to  discourage  them. 
Back  in  the  1950s,  I  had  argued  that,  what- 
ever Its  constitution  or  nominal  form  and  re- 
gardless of  its  organizing  principle  (fear  of 
atomic  annihilation  or  some  statement  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man),  any  world  govern- 
ment would  almost  certainly  be  a  worldwide 
tyranny.  I  said  it  was  folly  to  assume,  as  the 


proponents  did.  that  a  world  government 
wouid  be  a  liberal  democracy,  a  judgment 
supported  by  the  fact  that  even  then  there 
were  relatively  few  liberal  democracies  in 
the  world.  Free  government.  I  wrote,  is  diffi- 
cult to  establish  even  under  the  most  propi- 
tious circumstances,  and  without  mutual 
trust,  literate  populations  and.  to  cite  one 
other  condition,  a  tradition  of  obedience  to 
the  rule  of  law,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain.  This  was  the  argument  and  I 
thought  it  persuasive.  But.  as  an  antecedent 
of  subsequent  events,  it  was  probably  not  so 
persuasive  as  one  episode  in  the  life  of  what 
was  then  the  largest  of  the  world-govern- 
ment organizations,  the  United  World  Fed- 
eralists. 

According  to  the  published  account  in  the 
Journal  of  Politics,  the  Federalists  were 
indeed  united  on  the  need  for  a  "global  gov- 
ernment able  to  enforce  law  (in  the  sense  of 
'domestic  law")  on  individual  violators,"  as 
well  as  in  the  opinion  that,  "given  a  certain 
amount  of  good  will  and  political  educa- 
tion." such  a  global  government  was  possi- 
ble. They  also  agreed  that  the  "only  practi- 
cable form  for  such  a  world  government  was 
the  federal  form."  Unfortunately  (for  them 
at  least),  they  could  not  agree  as  to  "how 
such  a  world  federation  was  to  be  brought 
at>out,  which  of  the  present  states  should  be 
founding  members,  and  what  powers  should 
be  constitutionally  delegated  to  it. "  In  the 
course  of  trying  to  resolve  their  differences 
on  these  secondary  issues,  the  members 
became  "enraged,"  accusing  each  other  of 
"political  immaturity"  and  demanding  that 
the  charters  of  affiliated  groups  be  revoked. 
The  upshot  was  a  series  of  schisms  that  left 
the  parent  organization  with  only  half  its 
membership. 

This  ought  to  have  been  a  sobering  expe- 
rience, especially  for  those  directly  Involved 
in  it  (and  it  ought  to  have  provided  a  valua- 
ble lesson  for  anyone  involved  today  in 
"global  negotiations").  Setting  out  to  unite 
the  people  of  the  entire  world  under  a  single 
government,  they  quickly  learned  that  they 
could  not  even  unite  themselves.  Yet,  de- 
spite the  example  of  the  no-longer  United 
World  Federalists,  there  are  still  people- 
world  federalists,  planet-earthers,  or  what- 
ever—who hope  to  bring  about  a  genuine 
government  of  the  world,  if  only  by  stages, 
by  establishing  regulatory  regimes  over  this 
or  that  piece  of  the  world  and  this  or  that 
aspect  of  international  commerce.  And  all 
this  despite  the  evidence  of  what  the  United 
Nations  has  become. 

What  it  has  become  is  "a  dangerous  place" 
for  the  likes  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  1955,  It 
comprised  some  fifty  nations  and,  on  the 
whole,  its  dominant  spirit  was  that  of  the 
liberal  democracies:  now  it  comprises  more 
than  three  times  fifty  nations  and  the  liber- 
al democracies  are  a  beleaguered  and,  by 
the  standards  that  govern  it,  a  despised  or 
ridiculed  minority.  It  is  to  such  a  league  of 
disparate  nations  that  the  proposed  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  would  have  us  }ield  the  sig- 
nificant sovereign  rights  we  now  possess  and 
are  fully  capable  of  exercising.  The  Seabed 
Authority  would  be  dominated  by  nations 
contemptuous  of  our  Institutions  and  liber- 
ties, yet  envious  of  our  wealth. 

Having  nothing  to  lose  and,  in  theory  at 
least,  everything  to  gain,  these  ascendant 
and  developing  nations  began  the  seabed  ne- 
gotiations by  demanding  too  much,  even  for 
our  acquiescent  negotiators.  But  the  treaty 
as  amended  is  a  compromise,  it  is  said,  and 
one  we  can  accept.  It  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, which  look  upon  the  resources  of  the 
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high  seas  as  part  of  "the  common  heritage 
of  mankind"  and.  as  such,  to  be  reserved  for 
an  international  equivalent  of  a  government 
monopoly,  and  the  position  of  the  industri- 
alized countries,  which  seek  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  equal  access  through  'a  licens- 
ing system  for  all  qualified  seabed  miners, 
whether  private  corporations  or  state  enti- 
ties." 

Enough  has  been  written  in  this  journal 
to  enable  readers  to  Judge  for  themselves 
whether  the  seabed  provisions  of  the  treaty 
represent  a  fair  compromise  between  the 
parties.  (See  "One  OPEC  Is  Enough"  by 
Northcutt  Ely  in  this  issue  and  "A  Global 
Straitjacket"  by  Richard  Berryman  and 
Richard  Schlfter  in  the  previous  issue.)  I 
wish  to  address  the  theoretical  assumptions 
and  underpinnings  of  the  treaty.  By  advo- 
cating ratification,  Richardson  would  have 
us  accept  the  developing  nations'  under- 
standing of  "the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind" as  well  as  the  legal  consequences  that 
flow  from  it.  That  understanding  is  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  treaty,  and  even 
the  particular  terms  of  the  compromise  re- 
flect it.  It  is  a  pernicious  principle. 

My  colleague,  Robert  A.  Goldwln,  has 
demonstrated  that  properly  understood  a 
resource  that  is  part  of  mankind's  common 
heritage  is  a  resource  that  is  owned  not  by 
everybody  but  by  nobody  ("Locke  and  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,"  Commentary,  June  1981). 
It  is  nobody's  property  because  nobody  has 
appropriated  it,  which  is  to  say,  nobody  has 
made  it  his  own;  and  until  somebody  has 
made  it  his  own  it  is  worthless,  worthless  to 
mankind  in  general  and  to  men  in  particu- 
lar. But,  by  accepting  this  so-called  compro- 
mise, Richardson  acknowledges  a  property 
right  in  mankind  and,  what  is  more,  agrees 
that  mankind  has.  or  should  have,  a  Juridi- 
cal personality  through  which  that  right 
may  be  exercised.  The  Seabed  Authority 
would  be  a  kind  of  mini-world  government. 

It  is  puling  that  nobody  seems  to  have 
understood  that  by  ratifying  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty,  we  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  doing,  formally  at  least, 
nothing  essentially  dissimilar  to  what  we 
did  in  1787-88.  On  that  celebrated  occasion 
we  ordained  and  established  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  ceding  to  the 
United  States  our  individual  natural  rights 
to  govern  ourselves;  that  is,  we  relinquished 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers  each  of  us  possessed  in  the  state  of 
nature  and  by  natural  right.  We  did  so  be- 
cause, as  we  acknowledged  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  luiew  that  the  nat- 
ural rights  with  which  we  were  equally  en- 
dowed could  not  be  enjoyed  or  secured  in 
our  natural  condition.  ("To  secure  these 
ri<;hts.  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.")  Precisely  in 
order  to  secure  our  rights,  we  yielded  them 
(but  not  all  of  them)  to  the  government  we 
constituted  in  1787-88  and  under  which  we 
have  lived  for  almost  200  years. 

So.  too.  it  is  now  proposed  that  we  relin- 
quish our  natural  and  internationally  recog- 
nized right  to  appropriate  unowned  miner- 
als by  ceding  it  to  another  government  that 
we.  in  the  company  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
are  constituting.  But  who  are  the  "we"  con- 
stituting the  government  over  seabed 
mining,  and  who  were  the  "we"  who  consti- 
tuted the  government  of  the  United  States? 

The  "we"  constituting  the  International 
Seabed  Authority  are  (or  would  be),  in  prin- 
ciple, all  the  world's  states,  comprising,  in 
the  words  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
"all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  and.  more 


to  the  point,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  gov- 
ernments: tyrannies,  despotisms  (both 
benign  and  malign,  and  most  of  them  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States),  and  a  pitiful 
handful  ot  liberal  democracies.  It  was  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  "we"  who  constituted  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  the  1787  constitutional 
debates  when  various  delegates  suggested 
that  we  were  thirteen  peoples.  James 
Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  Insisted  that,  with 
the  meeting  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, Pennsylvanians  were  no  more,  Virgin- 
ians were  no  more,  et  cetera.  "We  are  now." 
he  said,  "one  nation  of  brethren. "  This  may 
have  been  something  of  an  exaggeration: 
yet,  as  Tocqueville  was  to  point  out  shortly 
thereafter,  the  Americans  were  a  homogene- 
ous people  on  the  whole;  as  he  put  U.  the 
citizens  of  Maine  and  Georgia,  separated  by 
a  thousand  miles,  had  more  in  common 
than  those  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  "sep- 
arated only  by  a  brook."  Even  so.  what  is 
significant  Is  that,  despite  their  common 
language,  their  common  memories,  their 
common  heritage,  and  their  conunon  aspira- 
tions, the  Americans  of  1787  constituted  a 
government  that  is  characterized  by  dis- 
trust 

Men  are  not  angels,  Madison  said  in  Fed- 
eralist 51,  and  although  popular  and  regular 
elections  ^ould  be  the  primary  control  on 
the  government,  "experience  has  taught 
mankind  the  necessity  of  auxiliary  precau- 
tions."  These  precautions  took  the  form  of 
the  various  institutions  built  into  the  very 
structure  of  government  and  familiar  to  ev- 
eryone who  has  had  so  much  as  a  high 
school  civics  course:  a  complex  system  of 
representation,  checks  and  balances,  separa- 
tion of  powers  and,  for  one  more  example, 
an  independent  Judiciary.  Together,  these 
institutional  devices  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent government  by  simple  majorities  of  the 
people.  The  Americans  of  1787  did  not  trust 
even  themselves— though  they  had,  in  1778, 
declared  themselves  "one  people." 

Against  this  background,  the  willingness 
of  some  of  their  descendants  to  accept  the 
structure  that  would  be  established  under 
the  seabed  treaty  cries  out  for  an  explana- 
tion. There  would  be  an  Assembly  in  which 
the  United  States  (along  with  all  signatory 
countries)  would  be  represented  and.  if  the 
UN  General  Assembly  can  serve  as  a- guide, 
regularly  outvoted.  There  would  be  a  thirty- 
six-member  Council,  similar  to  the  UN's  Se- 
curity Council  (but  without  a  veto  provi- 
sion), which  would  take  some  decisions  by 
consenus.  some  by  a  three-fourths  vote, 
others  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  still  others 
by  a  vote  of  a  simple  majority— and  on 
which  the  United  States  might  or  might  not 
be  represented.  (The  Soviet  bloc,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  t>e  guaranteed  at  least 
three  seat*.)  And  there  would  be  a  Seabed 
Disputes  Chamber  consisting  of  eleven 
members  selected  from  among  the  members 
of  the  International  Tribunal  for  Law  of  the 
Sea— on  which,  again,  the  United  States 
might  or  might  not  be  represented.  One  pro- 
vision, however,  is  very  clear:  since  nations 
would  contribute  funds  to  the  Seabed  Au- 
thority In  proportion  to  their  UN  assess- 
ments, some  25  percent  of  the  money  would 
come  from  the  United  States.  On  that  point 
the  world  was  indeed  united. 

Speaking  before  the  American  Mining 
Congress  in  September  1980,  Elliot  Richard- 
son made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  "rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  of  the  Author- 
ity will  have  been  developed  by  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  before  the  treaty  enters 
into  force.  ..."  This  would  be  more  reas- 


suring if  the  views  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  "rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures" were  guaranteed  a  fair  hearing 
during  the  meetings  of  this  commission. 
Richardson  assured  the  Mining  Congress 
that  the  conmiission  would  proceed  careful- 
ly and  that  "experts  will  have  more  influ- 
ence in  tit]  than  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference itself.  •  That  is  an  interesting  admis- 
sion. But  what  he  does  not  say,  because  he 
caimot  honestly  say  It,  is  that  our  "experts" 
would  have  an  influence  commensurate 
with  their  expertise  or.  indeed,  that  they 
would  be  our  experts,  not  only  by  national- 
ity but  by  inclination.  We  cannot  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions  until  after  the 
treaty  is  ratified.  What  is  even  more  disqui- 
eting is  that  these  "rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures"  can  be  changed  by  consensus  in 
the  Council  (on  which  the  United  States 
might  or  might  not  be  represented),  and  as 
Northcutt  Ely  points  out.  the  judicial  tribu- 
nal of  the  Seabed  Authority  would  be  for- 
bidden to  declare  such  change  ultra  vires.  In 
short,  this  quasl-govemment  would  have  a 
judiciary,  but  this  judiciary  would  not  have 
the  sort  of  re»iew  power  on  which  we  have 
come  to  depend  for  protection  from  official 
misconduct. 

One  can  understand  why  the  Soviet  Union 
supports  the  treaty.  One  can  understand 
why  the  third-world  countries  support  It. 
One  can  even  understand  why  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  supports  it  enthusi- 
astically: There  are  provisions  in  it  protect- 
ing Canadian  minerals  from  having  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market  with  those  that 
might  be  scooped  from  the  seabeds.  Besides, 
Trudeau  seems  to  be  eager  to  become  a 
leader  of  the  third  world— what  better  plat- 
form from  which  to  shake  an  admonitory 
finger  at  the  United  SUtes?— and  to  do 
whatever  is  required,  by  way  of  national 
economic  policy,  to  make  Canada  eligible 
for  membership  in  that  group.  But  It  pas- 
seth  all  understanding  why  an  American 
should  support  it. 

As  Gary  Knight  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity has  pointed  out.  the  treaty  is  seen  by 
its  friends  as  the  first  step  in  the  campaign 
to  implement  the  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order,  that  "grandiose  plan  for  mas- 
sive redistribution  of  political  and  economic 
power  from  the  north  to  the  south."  With 
the  treaty,  the  principle  for  this  redistribu- 
tion would  be  in  place  and  its  implementa- 
tion would  follow  as  circumstances  permit: 
we  are  part  of  one  world  called  mankind; 
wealth  is  the  "common  heritage  of  man- 
kind"; the  United  Nations  or  the  Seabed  Au- 
thority or  some  other  broad  international 
entity  speaks  for  mankind;  and.  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  third 
world  controls  these  organizations.  (In  the 
actual  event,  of  course,  the  power  and 
wealth  would  go  not  to  the  third-world 
countries  but,  rather,  to  the  self-selected 
third- world  elites.) 

This  brave  new  world  is  not  what  the 
United  World  Federalists  had  in  mind.  They 
wanted  a  government  similar  to  the  one 
they  already  enjoyed,  a  government  that  se- 
cured the  rights  of  man  even  as  it  guaran- 
teed the  peace.  They  too  readily  assumed 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  shared  these  goals, 
but,  as  anyone  familiar  with  the  UN  knows, 
the  spokesmen  for  the  rest  of  mankind— by 
which  I  mean  the  mankind  living  outside 
the  liberal  democracies— have  an  inflated 
idea  of  rights  (or,  at  least,  their  rights)  and 
a  parochial  idea  of  peace  (a  war  of  national 
liberation  does  not  breach  the  peace). 

Fortunately,  with  the  new  mood  in  Wash- 
ington, there  is  little  danger  that  the  United 
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states  will  sign  the  present  treaty  and,  if 
the  administration  does  sign  It.  scarcely  any 
possibility  that  it  will  be  approved  by  the 
constitutionally  required  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate.  We  can  thank  an  earlier  and 
wiser  generation  of  Americans  for  that  aux- 
iliary precaution.* 


ADMINISTRATION  OPPOSES 
LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  takes  up  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill.  S.  1080.  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  amend  the  bill  to  in- 
clude a  legislative  veto  provision.  I  will 
move  to  table  that  amendment. 

All  Senators  should  t>e  aware  that 
the  administration  strongly  opposes 
the  inclusion  of  any  legislative  veto 
provision  in  the  regulatory  reform  bill. 
Just  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Vice  President  informing  me  that 
the  President  "believes  that  the 
Senate  should  not  consider  the  legisla- 
tive veto  at  this  time  because  of  the 
constitutional  issues  raised  by  the  veto 
that  are  currently  near  resolution  in 
the  courts." 

I  agree.  In  my  view,  the  legislative 
veto  is  a  mistake  under  any  circum- 
stances—but it  is  particularly  unwise 
for  the  Senate  to  attempt  to  write  a 
legislative  veto  proposal  into  law  when 
the  Supreme  Court  is  so  close  to  decid- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  veto 
mechanism.  Even  though  the  cases 
before  the  courts  concern  veto 
schemes  different  from  the  proposal 
which  will  soon  be  presented  to  the 
Senate,  it  is  simply  prudent  for  us  to 
consider  the  Court's  counsel  on  the 
veto  concept  before  we  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  on  this  matter  when  the 
regulatory  reform  bill  is  before  the 
Senate.  At  this  time.  I  simply  ask  that 
the  Vice  President's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Tht  Vice  Presidemt, 
Washington,  March  10,  1982. 
Hon.  JOHM  C.  Damforth, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  The  Laxalt-Leahy  Regulatory 
Reform  bill,  S.  1080,  is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  in  the  very  near 
future.  As  you  know,  we  strongly  support 
Senate  passage  of  this  legislation,  and  we 
have  worked  with  Senators  Laxalt,  Leahy 
and  Roth  on  additional  amendments  to  this 
legislation  which  we  also  support. 

We  are,  however,  concerned  about  an 
amendment  which  may  be  offered  to  the 
bill  to  provide  for  some  form  of  a  legislative 
veto  for  agency  rulemaking.  As  the  I*resi- 
dent  has  recently  said  to  one  of  the  veto's 
sponsors,  the  Administration  believes  that 
the  Senate  should  not  consider  the  legisla- 
tive veto  at  this  time  because  of  the  Consti- 
tutional issues  raised  by  the  veto  that  are 
currently  near  resolution  in  the  courts.  In 
view  of  the  recent  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
in  the  FEIRC  case  (which  is  now  on  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court),  the  Court  may  well 
provide  definitive  answers  by  June  to  these 
Constitutional  questions  in  the  Chada  case 


now  pending  before  it.  The  Administration 
therefore  believes  that  further  Congression- 
al consideration  of  the  issue  should  occur 
only  after  the  Supreme  Court  has  provided 
more  guidance  in  these  cases  to  Congress 
and  the  Executive. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration  strongly 
supports  your  efforts  to  defer  consideration 
of  any  legislative  veto  provisions. 
Sincerely^, 

George  Bush.  ■ 


ENERGY  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  entitled  "Energy 
in  Perspective"  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  10.  The  editorial  con- 
cludes: 

To  abandon  conservation  programs  and 
dismantle  research  efforts  now  is  to  save 
small  amounts  of  federal  dollars  at  a  very 
large  longer-range  cost  to  the  economy. 
And,  hopeful  talk  about  the  end  of  the 
energy  crisis  ignores  the  painful  lessons  of 
the  past  decade. 

I  heartily  agree.  The  current  glut  of 
oil  notwithstanding,  we  still  are  im- 
porting over  5  million  barrels  of  oil 
each  day  at  an  annual  cost  of  over  $60 
billion.  This  is  a  serious  drain  on  our 
economy  and  leaves  us  dangerously 
vulnerable  to  future  oil  supply  inter- 
ruptions. 

Yet,  the  Reagtm  administration  is 
proposing  to  dismantle  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  to  drastically  cut 
Federal  support  of  vital  energy  pro- 
grams. The  administration  is  propos- 
ing an  81-percent  reduction  in  fossil 
energy  research  and  development,  a 
95-percent  reduction  in  energy  conser- 
vation programs,  cuts  in  solar  and  re- 
newable fuels  technologies,  and  repeal 
of  energy  tax  credits. 

The  Reagan  administration  looks  in- 
stead to  the  private  sector  and  the  free 
market  system  to  solve  our  energy 
problems. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  energy 
market  no  longer  operates  according 
to  traditional  economic  rules,  and  has 
not  since  OPEC  first  used  oil  as  a 
weapon  in  the  early  seventies. 

The  weapon  before  was  an  embargo, 
but  there  is  a  more  subtle  weapon 
which  OPEC  can  use.  As  long  as 
OPEC  has  the  abUity  to  set  its  oU 
prices  at  a  level  below  the  alternatives 
which  we  would  otherwise  develop  and 
use,  there  is  no  way  that  the  private 
sector  will  develop  an  energy  alterna- 
tive to  oil  imports  without  Govern- 
ment sharing  or  ameliorating  the 
risks. 

P\irther,  the  free  market  does  not 
even  begin  to  reflect  the  extent  of  In- 
flation, unemployment,  and  national 
risks  which  must  be  factored  into  the 
cost  of  every  barrel  of  imported  oil. 
These  are  factors  that  the  private 
sector  is  not  likely  to  consider  in  their 
corporate  decisions,  but  they  are  fac- 
tors which  Government  cannot  ignore. 


I  ask  that  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial. /Energy  in  Perspective,"  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Energy  in  Perspcctive 

Ever  since  1973.  the  energy  policy  pendu- 
lum has  swung  with  depressing  regularity 
from  crisis  to  glut  and  back  again.  A  steady 
resting  point  somewhere  between  has  not 
been  reached.  That  would  be  a  point  at 
which  transient  fluctuations  in  oil  prices 
were  not  jarring  and  where  American  policy 
would  accept  the  reality  of  a  permanent 
shift  from  $3-a-barrel  oil  to  $30-a-barrel  oil. 

Currently,  we  are  in  the  glut  phase.  The 
combined  effects  of  the  1979  oil  price  dou- 
bling and  the  current  recession— themselves 
related— have  cut  deeply  into  demand.  Pro- 
ducers are  being  forced  to  drop  prices  sharp- 
ly. And  once  again  we  hear  that  the  energy 
crisis  is  over.  It  isn't.  Economic  recovery 
alone  would  soak  up  much  of  the  excess  in 
today's  oil  market.  Another  war  or  revolu- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf— which  any  pru- 
dent person  would  have  to  consider  possi- 
ble—could swiftly  send  the  oil-importing  na- 
tions back  into  crisis. 

In  the  United  States,  imports  have 
dropped  by  half  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 
Domestic  production  is  up,  and  consumption 
is  down.  The  administration  uses  this  im- 
proved outlook  to  buttress  its  case  for  dis- 
solving the  Department  of  Energy.  But  the 
appearance  of  reduced  vulnerability  to  an- 
other oil  supply  interruption  is  deceptive 
and  dangerous. 

Some  important  changes  in  American 
energy  use  have  occurred.  The  price  of  oil 
has  been  decontrolled,  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  is  finally  being  filled,  industry  is 
using  energy  much  more  efficiently  and  the 
gas  guzzler  is  an  endangered  species.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  price  of  natural  gas  is 
stlU  artificially  low,  consumers  still  have  no 
reliable  source  of  help  for  reducing  energy 
use  in  their  homes  and  apartments,  mass 
transit  facilities  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  advanced  nation  are  terrible,  and  the 
lack  of  a  substantial  gasoline  tax  helps  to 
keep  that  from  changing. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reagan  administration 
argues  that  higher  energy  prices  have  led  to 
energy  conservation  and  that  there  is  there- 
fore no  reason  for  further  federal  support 
of  research  and  other  conservation  pro- 
grams. But  the  real  issue  is  how  much  of 
what  would  be  economically  beneficial  is 
not  happening,  and  will  not  happen,  under 
current  policies.  Do  most  types  of  energy 
use— technologies  for  supply  and  distribu- 
tion, consumer  information,  manufacturing 
processes  and  the  rest— reflect  the  reality  of 
expensive  energy  or  the  past  history  of 
cheap  energy? 

The  answer  varies  by  sector.  Large  busi- 
nesses with  access  to  expertise  and  capital 
have  adjusted  well.  Most  other  sectors  have 
not.  In  residential  and  commercial  build- 
ings, which  consume  a  quarter  of  all  the 
energy  used  in  this  country,  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  economically  desirable  savings  is 
being  captured. 

In  short,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made, 
but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  To  abandon  con- 
servation programs  and  dismantle  research 
efforts  now  is  to  save  small  amounts  of  fed- 
eral dollars  at  a  very  large  longer-range  cost 
to  the  economy.  And  hopeful  talk  about  the 
end  of  the  energy  crisis  ignores  the  painful 
lessons  of  the  past  decade.* 
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THE  PRESroENTS  BUDGET 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  this  year's  budget  proposals, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  agonized 
cries  and  handwringing  of  the  bom- 
again  budget  balancers,  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  keep  the  matter  of 
budget  cuts  in  its  proper  perspective. 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  has  made  a  useful 
contribution  to  that  effort  in  a  recent 
Washington  Post  column. 

To  those  who  charge  that  the  pro- 
posed 1983  budget  contains  nothing 
for  the  poor  and  elderly,  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rick suggests  simply  an  examination  of 
the  figures.  Even  accounting  for  infla- 
tion, it  is  readily  apparent  that  this 
slashed  and  heartless  budget  proposes 
to  spend  more  on  social  programs  and 
entitlements  than  ever  before. 

For  example,  over  $382  billion  will 
be  spent  on  non-social-security  entitle- 
ment—more than  the  entire  Federal 
budget  in  1976.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  alone  will 
spend  $20  billion  more  than  last  year, 
an  increase  of  8  percent,  making  it  the 
third  largest  budget  in  the  world- 
after  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union.  Medicare  and  medicaid  spend- 
ing alone  will  be  up  $6  billion.  As  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  points  out,  spending  for 
social  security,  medicare,  and  other  re- 
lated programs  will  be  more  than 
double  the  1978  levels.  "If  this  is  cruel- 
ty." he  says,  "it  is  a  curious  kind  of 
cruelty."  I  suggest  that  honesty 
should  preclude  us  from  referring  to 
these  levels  as  "cuts."  Rather,  we  are 
simply,  and  necessarily,  trying  to  con- 
trol their  growth. 

Those  who  refuse  to  see  that  we 
have  bought  more  goverment  than  we 
can  afford  ought  to  get  busy  showing 
us  why  a  return  to  the  irresponsible 
fiscal  policies  of  the  past  will  produce 
any  different  results  now  than  they 
did  before.  To  simply  denounce  budget 
deficits  while  advocating  increases  in 
social  spending  to  be  offset  by  cuts  in 
defense  spending  is  an  exercise  in  po- 
litical opportunism.  Such  posturing 
still  fails  to  address  the  deficit  prob- 
lem, which  can  only  be  solved  by  con- 
trolling the  "uncontroUables". 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rick's  coliunn  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  recommend  it  to  all  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  column  follows: 
.  .  .  AifD  Quit  Howling  About  the  Budget 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Critics  of  President  Reagan's  budget  for 
19S3  seem  to  be  voicing  two  principal  com- 
plaints—first, that  further  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams are  unbearable,  smd  second,  that  the 
prospective  deficit  is  intolerable.  Neither 
complaint  has  merit. 

To  listen  to  the  agonized  cries  from  the 
liberal  left,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
president  had  no  purpose  In  mind  but  to 
grind  the  faces  of  ^he  poor— that  he  advo- 
cates starvation,  illiteracy,  rotting  teeth. 
and  the  mass  eviction  of  elderly  couples 
from  their  humble  abodes.  Mr.  Reagan  is 
being  depicted  as  a  cruel  and  heartless  mon- 


ster who  delights  in  slashing,  destroying, 
undermining  and  hitting  hard.  A  contribu- 
tor to  the  editorial  page  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  ctiarges  that  the  president's  budget 
"makes  it  clear  that  the  needs  of  our  poor- 
est people  are  his  least  concern." 

Suppose  we  look  at  the  figures.  The  food 
stamp  program  provides  a  useful  example. 
The  program  got  off  the  ground  in  1965 
with  an  outlay  of  $35.6  million.  By  1970  the 
outlay  was  $577  million.  As  recently  as  1975, 
which  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  food  stamps 
cost  the  taxpayers  $4.7  billion.  In  1980.  just 
two  fiscal  years  ago,  the  program  topped  $9 
billion.  For  1983.  Mr.  Reagan  proposes  $10.3 
billion. 

Some  of  this  mind-boggling  increase  of 
course  is  owing  to  inflation.  In  constajit  dol- 
lars, the  growth  is  not  quite  so  alarming. 
But  when  that  factor  has  been  fully  dis- 
counted, a  program  of  phenomenal  dimen- 
sions remains.  More  than  19  million  persons 
will  be  receiving  food  stamps  under  the 
president's  "slashed"  and  "heartless"  recom- 
mendation. 

Housing  subsidies  provide  another  exam- 
ple. In  1977,  just  five  fiscal  years  ago,  feder- 
al outlays  for  housing  assistance  came  to  $3 
billion.  For  1983  Mr.  Reagan  proposes  hous- 
ing assistance  of  $8.9  billion.  If  this  is  cruel- 
ty, it  is  a  curious  kind  of  cruelty. 

Are  the  elderly  being  tossed  to  the  wolves? 
In  1978,  just  four  fiscal  years  ago.  Social  Se- 
curity, Medicare  and  other  programs 
amounted  to  $103.9  billion.  For  1983  these 
same  benefits  would  amount  to  $209.6  bil- 
lion. On  the  down  the  road,  in  1987.  the 
benefits  are  fixed  at  $283.3  billion.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  asserts 
that  the  average  elderly  couple,  retiring 
next  year,  stands  to  receive  $15,700  in  tax- 
free  benefits.  Would  the  president's  critics 
provide  vastly  more? 

Look.  The  most  dismaying  aspect  of  this 
criticism  lies  in  what  it  teUs  us  about  our- 
selves. We  have  drifted  a  long  way  from  the 
old  moorings- from  self-reliance,  local  re- 
sponsibility, the  virtues  of  can-do  and  make- 
do.  Whole  generations  of  middle-Income 
Americans  used  to  get  their  higher  educa- 
tion without  guaranteed  loans  and  Pell 
grants.  There  was  a  time,  and  it  wasn't  so 
long  ago,  when  our  people  survived  without 
95  million  subsidized  meals  every  day.  To 
the  extent  that  Reagan's  budget  nudges  us 
back  toward  the  old  initiatives,  the  budget 
ought  to  be  praised  and  not  condemned. 

The  1983  deficit  is  estimated  at  $92  bil- 
lion. It  probably  will  l>e  higher.  Congress 
has  a  high  obligation  to  reduce  the  figure 
by  selective  tax  increases  and  by  further 
cuts  in  spending— including  defense  spend- 
ing. But  to  cry  that  a  $92  billion  deficit  is 
"intolerable"  is  to  lose  a  sense  of  perspec- 
tive. The  sum  represents  about  3.1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product,  not  greatly 
beyond  the  2.9  percent  of  1977  and  1980  and 
much  lower  than  the  4.5  percent  of  1976.  As 
a  percentage  of  total  federal  spending,  the 
prospective  deficit  is  less  thtm  we  somehow 
tolerated  In  1975  and  1976. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  Reagan's 
budget  is  cast  in  stone.  It  is  arguable  that  in 
some  areas,  he  is  attempting  to  cut  too 
much  too  soon  for  local  government  and  the 
private  sector  to  adjust  to  the  changes.  No 
one  is  happy  about  a  $92  billion  deficit.  But 
neither  should  we  accept  the  calamity-howl- 
ing as  if  catastrophe  truly  lies  ahead.  This 
budget  moves  in  sound  directions.  Subject 
to  minor  course  corrections,  it  ought  to  be 
adopted.a^ 


March  11,  1982 

A  CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
evaluate  President  Reagan's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  our  nationai  goals. 
We  must  not  get  lost  in  thfe  many 
pages  of  statutes  and  legislation  and 
forget  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

We  are  here  as  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress to  pursue  a  sound  economy;  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  all  of  our 
citizens;  to  legislate  responsibly.  We 
are  not  here  to  promote  the  interests 
of  special  groups  over  the  interests  of 
the  public.  We  are  not  here  to  make 
only  easy,  politically  expedient  deci- 
sions to  further  our  personal  populari- 
ty. 

I  am  disturbed  with  the  legislative 
agenda  proposed  by  President  Reagan 
in  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
hard  decisions  are  not  being  made; 
careful  analysis  and  improvement  of 
the  infrastructure  of  government  pro- 
grams are  not  being  carried  out;  and 
the  public  interest  is  not  well  served. 

The  projected  deficit  is  much  too 
high,  and  will  only  exacerbate  our 
critically  high  interest  rates.  Yet,  in 
this  budget  we  see  even  more  severe 
cuts  in  many  of  the  same  domestic 
spending  programs  that  were  cut  last 
year,  while  military  spending  contin- 
ues to  skyrocket. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  just 
published  an  important  analysis  of 
how  these  new  budget  cuts  will  affect 
our  Nation's  most  precious  and  fragile 
resource— our  children.  This  study 
shows  how  twisted  our  priorities  are  if 
we  go  along  with  all  of  these  propos- 
als. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
study,  to  see  how  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  being  misallocated  into  unnec- 
essary military  spending.  The  Defense 
Department  is  spending  taxpayers' 
money  to  vaccinate  the  pets  of  mili- 
tary personnel  while  35.000  low- 
income  children  go  without  the  most 
basic  childhood  Immunizations.  The 
taxpayer  subsidizes  top-level  staff  at 
the  Pentagon  an  average  of  $12.06  per 
person  per  limch,  while  for  each  of 
those  lunches  40  low-income  children 
go  without  midmoming  juice  and 
crackers  in  daycare  centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  short 
excerpt  from  "A  Children's  Defense 
Budget:  An  Analysis  of  the  President's 
Budget  and  Children"  be  entered  into 
the  Record. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

A  Childrzn's  Odxnse  Budget:  Am  Analysis 

or  THE  President's  Budget  and  Children 

■oms  OVER  babies 

The  unfair  and  budget  busting  favoring  of 
rich  over  poor  had  been  compunded  by  the 
transfer  of  hardeamed  dollars  and  benefits 
from  poor  and  working  families  to  the  mili- 
tary. Since  President  Reagan  asserted  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  that  "it  would  be 
foolish  to  pretend  there  is  any  program  that 
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cannot  be  made  more  efficient  and  economi- 
cal." we  challenge  him  to  make  good  his 
words  across  the  board. 

Major  military  weapons  systems  have  a 
tendency  to  cost  a  lot  more  than  the  De- 
fense Department  (DOD)  says  they  will. 
DOD  usually  blames  this  on  lack  of  money 
which  forces  them  to  buy  fewer  items  for 
which  they  are  charged  more.  In  other 
words,  if  the  military  could  spend  more, 
then  everything  would  cost  less.  Since  this 
is  a  difficult  idea,  we  will  offer  a  simple  ex- 
ample. The  Air  Force  originally  planned  to 
buy  7  E-4  Advanced  Airborne  Conmiand 
Posts  at  $69  million  apiece.  Since  they  did 
not  have  enough  money  to  buy  all  seven, 
they  had  to  settle  for  Just  six  at  $206  mil- 
lion each. 

The  effect  of  such  unit  cost  increases  is 
awesome.  In  fiscal  year  1980.  54  major  mili- 
tary weapons  systems  had  annual  cost  in- 
creases, excluding  those  due  to  changes  in 
quantity,  engineering  requirements,  or 
simple  inflation,  of  more  than  $12.3  billion 
dollars.  Simple  inflation  brought  the  total 
to  over  $34.2  bilion  dollars  in  one  year.  If 
this  problem  had  been  brought  under  con- 
trol by  fiscal  year  1982.  none  of  President 
Reagan's  $35  billion  dollars  in  domestic  pro- 
gram cuts  might  have  ben  needed.  If  the 
Administration  and  Congress  can  begin  this 
year  to  bring  unit  costs  and  military  pro- 
curement practices  under  control,  millions 
more  children  will  not  be  denied  the  essen- 
tial food,  health  care,  and  schooling  they 
need  to  grow  up  and  be  productive  citizens. 

The  following  cost  overruns  for  military 
weapon  systems  far  exceed  any  documented 
fraud  and  abuse  in  any  social  programs  for 
the  poor.  Yet  neither  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration nor  the  Congress  has  taken  suffi- 
cient steps  to  examine  and  curb  military  in- 
efficiency before  hurting  the  poor  or  in- 
creasing military  spending. 


[Dolbn  in  nvNionsI 
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The  cost  overruns  just  in  these  dozen  sys- 
tems, (small  in  the  universe  of  weapon 
system  cost  overruns)  adds  up  to  a  sum 
which  could  finance  much  of  the  children's 
survival  and  human  capital  development 
program  the  nation  needs  in  order  to  begin 
to  regain  our  competitive  military  and  eco- 
nomic position  in  the  world. 

Who's  going  to  repair  the  complicated  air- 
planes and  weapons  systems  on  which  we 
are  spending  billions  if  we  are  not  develop- 
ing an  adequate  pool  of  skilled  laborers 
among  our  young?  How  are  we  going  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  if  we  do  not  have  the 
best  possible  pool  of  trained  military  minds 
and  strategists?  How  are  we  going  to 
produce  the  linguists,  the  scientists,  and  the 
mathematicians  we  need  to  outstrip  our 
Japanese  competitors  if  we  are  abnegating 
all  federal  responsibility  for  ensuring  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  our  young? 


The  cost  increases  in  the  A-10  strike  air- 
craft alone  have  already  totaled  over  $3.2 
billion,  more  than  enough  to  restore  all  of 
President  Reagan's  cuts  in  Medicaid. 

The  overruns  in  the  EF-lllA  total  more 
than  $700  million,  more  than  enough  to  re- 
place the  remaining  cuts  in  all  the  child 
health  programs. 

F-15  cost  increases  total  over  $6.8  billion. 
That  could  pay  for  the  whole  of  AFDC  in 
fiscal  year  1983  without  any  cuts. 

The  cost  increases  in  the  AH-64  Army  hel- 
icopter total  more  than  $2  billion,  enough  to 
restore  all  the  President's  cuts  in  compensa- 
tory education,  both  enacted  and  proposed. 

The  XM-l  tank  is  a  special  case.  In  Sep- 
tember 1980  it  was  $1.73  million.  By  Decem- 
ber 1980,  the  unit  cost  had  risen  to  $2.55 
million,  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  372 
percent.  That  single  3-month  period  raised 
the  total  cost  of  the  current  program  by 
$5.8  billion  dollars.  Since  then  the  Army  has 
announced  that,  because  of  deficiencies  in 
the  XM-l  transmission  and  fuel  consump- 
tion, the  tanks  will  have  to  be  accompanied 
to  battle  by  bull-dozers  (to  dig  holes  in 
which  the  tanks  may  hide)  and  military  gas- 
oline trucics  (to  refuel  the  tanks).  Estimates 
of  the  cost  of  these  military  companions  for 
our  youngest  tank  have  ranged  upwards  of 
another  billion  dollars.  If  President  Reagan 
will  merely  leave  in  place  the  Adoption  As- 
sistance and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980 
(which  he  is  trying  to  repeal)  he  will  save 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  XM-l's  care- 
takers. 

Like  every  American,  we  are  committed  to 
a  strong  national  defense  and  military  able 
to  respond  firmly  and  fully  to  any  external 
threat.  But  we  do  not  equate  loyalty  to  our 
nation's  security  with  unquestioning  accept- 
ance of  every  military  expenditure.  In  1953 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  warned: 

"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies  ...  a 
theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not 
fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed. 

"This  world  in  arms  is  not  spending 
money  {done. 

"It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  laborers, 
the  genius  of  its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  its 
children." ' 

And  how  blatant  was  this  theft  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  where  money  was 
taken  from  needy  children  while  military 
expenditures,  even  nonessential  ones  unre- 
lated to  national  defense,  went  untouched. 
Read  these  examples  carefully.  They  are 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

President  Reagan  proposed  an  additional 
$3  million  cut  in  the  childhood  immuniza- 
tion program  for  fiscal  year  1982  which 
would  eliminate  immunizations  for  75.000 
children  at  risk.  In  fiscal  year  1983  he  plans 
to  cut  $2  million  more.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment sp>ends  $1.4  million  on  shots  and  other 
veterinary  services  for  the  pets  of  military 
personnel.  Additional  millions  are  spent  on 
the  transportation  of  military  pets  when 
personnel  are  transferred.  If  the  veterinary 
benefits  for  military  pets  were  eliminated. 
35.000  low  income  children  could  be  immu- 
nized instead. 

For  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982, 
President  Reagan  rescinded  and  proposed 
cutting  a  total  of  $23.9  million  from  the  Pre- 
school Incentive  Grants  for  handicapped 
children  which  serves  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  handicapped  3  to  6  years  olds. 
In  fiscal  year  1983  he  is  proposing  to  effec- 
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lively  eliminate  the  program  through  a 
block  grant  and  further  cuts.  These  children 
are  given  early  Instruction  in  learning  and 
communication  skills  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  benefit  from  later  schooling.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  estimated 
that  almost  half  of  all  messages  sent  over 
Defense  department  teletype  nets  are  rou- 
tine non-priority  messages  better  sent  by 
mail  at  a  savings  which  would  total  $20  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  excess  teletype  machines 
could  be  donated  to  programs  for  deaf  chil- 
dren, thus  further  increasing  savings. 

President  Reagan  eliminated  the  Child 
Nutrition  Equipment  Assistance  program 
that  helped  child  care  centers  and  schools 
in  low-income  areas  buy  the  kitchen  equip- 
ment needed  to  serve  hot  lunches  and 
breakfasu  to  eligible  low-Income  children 
and  saved  $15  million.  The  Army  plans  to 
spend  $58  million  to  give  away  industrial 
machines,  most  of  them  new  (e.g.  five  2.000 
ton  capacity,  four-stage  mechanical  forging 
presses,  166  power  lathes,  etc.).  to  defense 
contractors  free.  The  $58  million  is  for  the 
Army  to  pay  to  move  and  install  the  equip- 
ment. If  it  sold  the  equipment  instead  on 
the  open  market,  and  returned  the  proceeds 
to  the  Treasury,  perhaps  the  $58  million 
dollars  and  more  could  be  put  back  into  the 
school  lunch  program  which  about  2.000 
schools  have  eliminated  because  of  budget 
cuts. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  fewer  than  160 
full  time  homemaking  aides  serving  more 
than  2,500  aged,  blind,  disabled  persons  and 
families  with  handicapped  children  at 
home.  The  Pentagon  has  300  personal  serv- 
ants tending  to  fewer  than  300  senior  offi- 
cers, none  of  whom  reports  himself  serious- 
ly disabled.  Virginia's  program  costs  about 
$1  million  a  year.  The  Pentagon's  program 
costs  over  $5  million  a  year.  President 
Reagan  cut  Virginia's  program  by  more 
than  a  third;  he  increased  the  Pentagon's 
program  by  15  percent. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  has  a 
private  dining  room  at  the  Pentagon  at 
which  only  about  100  persons  are  eligible  to 
dine.  It  has  a  staff  of  19  and  each  meal 
served  costs  the  diner  an  average  of  $2.87 
and  the  taxpayers  an  additional  $12.06. 
President  Reagan  forced  the  low-income 
children  of  working  mothers  In  child  care 
centers  to  give  up  their  mld-moming  supple- 
ment of  juice  and  crackers.  Each  time  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  or  one  of  his  select  associ- 
ates has  lunch,  40  of  those  low-Income  chil- 
dren must  go  without  orange  juice  or  milk. 
More  than  1  million  mid-moming  supple- 
ments for  low-income  children  now  to  be 
lost  each  year  could  be  restored  if  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  his  colleagues  ate  in  other 
Pentagon  dining  rooms,  or  contracted  with 
a  private  food  company  to  run  his  private 
dining  roon  on  a  self-sustaining  basis.  If 
four  other  Pentagon  executive  dining  rooms 
(one  each  for  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs)  were  also  run  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis,  this  would  provide  an 
additional  3.7  million  mid-moming  servings 
of  Juice  to  low-income  children  in  Head 
Start  and  day  care  centers. 

Presdient  Reagan  cut  the  Child  Care  Food 
program  29  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  is 
proposing  an  additional  20  percent  cut  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

While  we  do  not  begrudge  the  military  all 
morale  boosting  or  recreational  outlets,  it 
does  seem  to  us  that  the  amounts  and  effi- 
ciency of  nonessential  services  need  to  be 
weighed  against  the  loss  of  civilian  essen- 
tials. Americans  given  presidential  sermons 
on  "belt-tightening"   want  only  equity   in 
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sacrifice.  But  that  is  hardly  what  is  occur- 
ring. The  Memphis  Naval  Air  Station  might 
give  up  its  riding  stable;  the  Albany.  Geor- 
gria  Marine  Logistics  Base  its  golf  course: 
and  the  Mountain  Home  Air  Base  its  bowl- 
ing center.  Similarly  military  welfare  might 
be  limited  to  the  neediest  within  their  ran:<s 
before  more  cuts  are  made  in  welfare  pro- 
grams for  needy  children.  There  is  no  need, 
for  example,  for  military  reservists  who  are 
also  federal  employees  to  receive  full  pay 
from  both  sources  during  summer  training 
and  their  regular  vacation  besides.  Merely 
limiting  payments  to  the  higher  of  civilian 
or  military  pay  would  save  $60  million  in 
fiscal  year  1083.  This  is  enough  to  pay  for 
the  entire  summer  food  program  for  poor 
children  the  Administration  proposes  to 
eliminate. 

THK  REACAM  BUDGET  ROBS  THE  FUTURE  AND 
WILL  COST  RATHER  THAN  SAVE  MONEY 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  led  the 
American  public  to  believe  that  social  pro- 
grams for  poor  children  and  families  are  the 
cause  of  federal  budget  deficits  and  infla- 
tion. He  has  preyed  on  the  fears  and  resent- 
ments of  those  Americans  who  want  to  be- 
lieve that  most  welfare  recipients  cheat 
(they  don't)  and  Implied  that  if  we  just  end 
fraud  and  abuse  in  these  programs,  we  will 
solve  our  economic  problems. 

What  he  has  not  told  the  American  public 
is  that  70  percent  of  the  welfare  "cheats"  he 
is  ridding  us  of  are  children.  It  is  also  chil- 
dren who  will  suffer  most  from  across  the 
board  cuts  in  food  stamps  and  Medicaid.  Be- 
cause the  President  is  philosophically  op- 
posed to  raising  taxes  or  delaying  the  enor- 
mous tax  giveaways  in  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act;  to  price  controls  on  health  or 
energy  costs;  is  practically  committed  to 
price  increases  on  sugar  and  other  foods; 
and  will  find  it  hard  to  attack  Social  Securi- 
ty again— at  least  right  away— he  has  simply 
boxed  himself  in  so  that  he  has  no  one  else 
to  attack  but  needy  children  and  families. 
He  Is  therefore  mindlessly  undermining  the 
very  preventive  programs  that  will  yield  the 
nation  the  greatest  long-term  savings  and 
productivity:  education,  preventive  health 
and  dental  care,  child  nutrition,  Job  train- 
ing, child  care,  and  preventive  services 
which  help  keep  families  together. 

This  is  the  time  to  invest  in  rather  than 
turn  our  backs  on  children,  as  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  doing.  Spending  billions 
more  on  weapons  of  death  at  the  expense  of 
tools  of  life  for  children  and  families  is  not 
the  road  to  peace,  stabUlty,  growth,  and  pro- 
ductivity, either  within  or  without. 

In  2010—28  years  from  now  when  many  of 
us  in  our  late  thirties,  forties,  and  fifties, 
will  be  moving  toward  or  be  of  retirement 
age— there  will  be  more  elderly  people  per 
worker  and  fewer  children  as  we  become  an 
Increasingly  aging  society.  Each  worker  will 
become  more  important  as  fewer  become 
available  to  support  more  older  dependents. 
That  potential  2010  worker  was  recently 
bom  or  is  about  to  be  bom. 

One  In  five  of  them  was  bom  poor  and  one 
In  four  will  depend  on  the  APDC  we  are  cut- 
ting through  the  bone  at  some  point  in  his 
or  her  lifetime. 

One  in  two  will  grow  up  in  a  family  where 
all  parents  work  and  often  face  inadequate, 
even  harmful  child  care  arrangements.  We 
are  cutting  child  care. 

One  in  three  has  never  seen  a  dentist,  and 
one  In  seven  lacks  access  to  preventive 
health  care.  Their  numbers  will  grow,  along 
with  costly  remediative  medical  costs,  as  a 
result  of  short-sighted  cutbacks  in  medicaid. 


maternal  and  child  health,  and  community 
health  centers. 

One  in  four  will  drop  out  of  school  before 
they  graduate  and  will  not  be  able  to  read 
and  writ<  and  compute  well  enough  to  read 
the  want  sids  or  fill  out  the  applications  for 
the  rapidly  shrinking  number  of  unskilled 
jobs.  Millions  more  are  going  though  an 
education  system  that  has  not  prepared 
itself  to  respond  to  the  new  demands  of  an 
information  economy  and  increasingly  com- 
petitive world. 

One  in  two  will  grow  up  in  a  single-parent 
family,  one-third  of  whom  will  be  poor.  But 
these  are  the  families  President  Reagan  is 
beating  into  the  ground  through  severe 
across-the-board  cuts  in  Medicaid,  AFDC. 
food  stamps,  energy  and  housing  assistance, 
child  care,  and  jobs. 

Almost  600,000  a  year  are  being  born  to 
teenaged  mothers,  many  of  whom  have 
gone  without  prenatal  care  which  greatly 
increases  the  likelihood  of  producing  babies 
of  low  birth  weight  or  with  birth  defects. 
Yet  we  are  slashing  the  family  planning 
funds  to  avoid  more  pregnancies,  and  the 
support  services  to  help  them  remedy  their 
mistake  and  avoid  lifelong  dependency. 

500,000  are  going  urmecessarily  homeless, 
in  costly  foster  and  institutional  care, 
denied  the  nurturance  and  family  stability 
that  every  child  deserves.  And  President 
Reagan  would  cut  new  protections  and 
funds  to  help  them  grow  up  in  a  family. 

These  Reagan  policies  will  cost  billions  In 
future  remediation  (medical  costs,  foster 
and  institutional  care,  court  costs,  jails):  in 
services  (welfare  dependency,  social  serv- 
ices); and  in  lost  productivity  (joblessness, 
untrained  minds  and  unhealthy  bodies). 
And  they  will  cost  us  more  than  we  can 
measure  as  we  stray  from  our  historical 
path  of  becoming  a  decent  and  disciplined 
society. 

All  Americans  are  going  to  have  to  face  up 
to  needed  changes  and  sacrifices  if  we  are 
going  to  lead  in  a  world  in  which  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  exercise  effortless  su- 
periority. But  regaining  our  competitive  eco- 
nomic and  political  leadership  position  vis-a- 
vis the  Japanese  and  others  requires  our 
himkering  down  and  making  hard  choices  in 
this  period  of  recession.  These  include  ade- 
quate education  and  training  for  a  baby 
boom  generation  for  which  we  did  not  ade- 
quately plan.  We  must  strengthen  our  man- 
agerial, Industrial,  and  educational  capac- 
ities so  that  we  can  outthink  and  outpro- 
duce our  competitors.  In  order  to  do  this,  we 
must  invest  in,  not  cut,  the  human  "supply 
side".* 


MR.  PAUL  NITZE:  THE  RIGHT 
MAN  FOR  A  TOUGH  JOB 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  the  Washington  Post 
printed  an  article  by  Mr.  Chalmers  M. 
Roberta,  entitled.  "Nitze:  Right  Man 
for  Geneva?"  All-in-all,  it  was  a  good 
commentary  whi'  n  supported  the  po- 
sition that  Mr  Nitze  is.  indeed,  the 
right  man  for  the  job. 

I  was  recently  contacted,  however, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Burton  Marshall,  a 
longtime  associate  of  Mr.  Nitze.  who 
aslied  me  to  help  in  clarifying  some  of 
the  specific  points  raised  in  the  article 
of  Mr.  Roberts.  This  clarification  re- 
lates to  the  views  of  Messrs.  Nitze  and 
Charles  E.  Bohlen.  Since  Mr.  Nitze, 
himself,  asked  Mr.  Marshall  to  provide 


this  clarification,  I  am  happy  to  be  of 
assistance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  article,  "Nitze:  Right  Man  for 
Geneva?,"  and  Mr.  Marshall's  letter  of 
clarification  to  Mr.  Roberts,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  12,  19821 
Nitze:  Right  Man  for  Geneva? 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  first  quotation  summarized  "the  fun- 
damental design  of  the  Kremlin"  as  it  was 
described  in  NSC-68.  the  famous  1950 
Truman  administration  document  on  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  Cold  War  era.  NSC-68s 
principal  author  was  Paul  H.  Nitze.  The 
second  quotation  is  from  "Strategy  in  the 
1980s,"  an  article  in  the  fall  1980  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs  magazine.  Its  author  also 
was  Nitze. 

Now  Paul  Nitze  is  the  chief  American  del- 
egate at  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  intermediate  range  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe,  which  are  to  be  resumed 
today  in  Geneva.  One  question  raised  about 
him  is  whether  this  consistency  of  view 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  Is  that  "foolish 
consistency"  that  Emerson  called  "the  hob- 
goblin of  little  minds"  or  the  rock  of  princi- 
ple on  which  American  policy  must  and 
should  be  based.  In  short,  is  Nitze  the  right 
man  for  the  job? 

The  Nitze  viewpoint,  as  expressed  in  the 
two  quotations,  has  always  been  disputed. 
At  the  time  of  NSC-68.  Charles  E.  ("Chip") 
Bohlen,  a  leading  Kremlinologist,  felt,  as  he 
later  put  it,  that  the  Soviet  Union  "was 
largely  motivated  by  its  Interests  as  a  na- 
tional state,  and  that  the  idea  of  spreading 
communism  was  secondary  to  such  consider- 
ations." 

For  decades  Ronald  Reagan's  rhetoric  has 
followed  the  Nitze  view,  but  in  putting  for- 
ward his  Nov.  18  negotiating  proposals. 
President  Reagan  was  assuming  agreements 
are  possible  based  on  Russian  as  well  as 
American  national  interests.  Certainly  Rea- 
gan's rearmament  plans  are  designed  to  mo- 
tivate the  Kremlin  to  find  virtue  in  control 
and  reduction  of  armaments.  Nitze  argued 
in  his  1980  article  that  "the  United  States 
and  the  We»t  must  play  for  time  in  many 
threatened  areas  .  .  .  while  making  a  major 
effort  to  build  up  their  overall  strength" 
until  what  the  Communists  term  "the  corre- 
lation of  forces"  has  "become  more  favor- 
able than  it  Is  today." 

A  canvass  of  some  of  those  who  worked 
with  Nitze  during  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  the 
strategic  arms  talks,  produces  agreement 
that  he  a  dogged.  Insistent,  no-nonsense  ne- 
gotiator, that  he  knows  well  the  Interrela- 
tionship between  theater  and  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,  and  that  he  knows  both  the 
diplomatic  intricacies  and  the  complex  mili- 
tary hardware  involved  in  the  current  nego- 
tiations. It  is  a  fact  that  no  American  still 
active  has  had  the  broad  range  of  experi- 
ence in  the  national  security  area  Nitze  has. 
He  has  served  in  high  State  and  Defense  de- 
partment jobs,  at  innumerable  conferences 
and  on  many  panels  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  at  universities  and  think 
tanks.  He  served  on  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
In  both  Germany  and  Japan,  and  in  the 
latter  Job  saw  both  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
firsthand. 

A  man  of  wealth  (investment  banking),  ac- 
complished pianist,  active  Maryland  farmer 
and  outdooraman,  Nitze,  who  will  be  75  this 
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week,  is  a  tough-minded  Intellectual  little 
given  to  small  talk. 

Five  years  ago,  when  many  were  calling 
nuclear  war  "unthinkable,"  Nitze,  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  In  The  Post,  wrote:  "It  could 
be  that  war  between  major  powers  is  think- 
able' "  and  "if  so,  we  should  think  about  it, 
carefully,  consistently  and  with  all  the  fore- 
sight and  prudence  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble." When  Jimmy  Carter  nominated  the 
non-cold  Warrior  Paul  Wamke  to  head  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Nitze  led  the  assault  against  him  in  a  fash- 
ion many  thought  downright  brutal. 

Nitze  was  the  Defense  Department  repre- 
sentative during  the  SALT  I  negotiations, 
and  he  spoke  for  its  ratification  by  the 
Senate.  He  resigned  from  the  SALT  II  dele- 
gation in  mid-1974,  during  Watergate,  be- 
cause he  didn't  like  the  treaty  then  appar- 
ently about  to  be  consummated.  With 
Eugene  Rostow,  now  his  titular  boss  as  head 
of  ACDA,  and  others,  Nitze  set  up  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Present  Danger,  a  small  group 
that  turned  out  to  be  the  treaty's  most  ef- 
fective opponent.  Nitze  believed  it  would 
give  the  Soviets  the  strateg  c  preponderance 
■on  the  basis  of  which,"  as  he  once  put  it, 
"they  can  aspire  to  lay  down  the  direction 
of  events  to  Soviet  advantage  and,  step  by 
step,  to  achieve  eventual  Soviet  triumph. " 

SALT  I  showed  that  Nitze  would  support 
an  admittedly  less-than-Ideal  treaty.  SALT 
II,  over  which  he  hemmed  and  liawed  in 
hopes  It  might  be  improved  by  amendments, 
showed  him  to  be  a  tough  opponent  once  he 
made  up  his  mind.  This  time  he  is  the  man 
In  charge,  and  anything  he  wants  to  come  to 
terms  on  with  the  Russians  most  likely 
would  be  hard  to  beat  back  in  Washington. 

And  why  did  he  take  the  job?  Aside  from 
that  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  drives 
him  so  relentlessly,  Nitze  reportedly  now 
feels  he  has  a  live  negotiation  and  that 
there  now  are  good  reasons  on  both  sides 
why  it  might  be  possible  to  reach  an  agreed 
conclusion,  and  even  reach  it  rather  expedi- 
tiously. That  clearly  runs  against  the  cur- 
rent conventional  wisdom,  which  foresees 
long  and  fractious  negotiations.  But.  if  it 
works  out.  It  would  be  the  crown  of  Nitze's 
career. 

Charles  Burton  Marshall, 
Arlington,  Va.,  February  1,  1982. 
Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts, 
Editorial    Department,     The     Washington 
Post,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chalmers:  Your  January  12  column, 
which  I  have  just  read  with  great  interest 
and  approval  in  general,  prompts  this  com- 
ment on  one  particular.  The  matter  in  mind 
concerns  Nitze's  and  Bohlen's  respective 
views  about  the  Soviet  Union.  Your  column 
alleges  a  basic  difference  between  them  and 
seeks  to  demonstrate  it  by  selective  cita- 
tions. I  think  otherwise  and  rely  both  on  ci- 
tations and  recollections. 

My  tu;quaintance  with  both  began  soon 
after  my  becoming  staff  consultant  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
spring  of  1947.  I  heard  them  from  time  to 
time  in  executive  sessions  during  the  next 
three  years,  and  occasionally  conversed  with 
them.  I  entered  the  State  Department  as  a 
member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff— of 
which  Nitze  was  then  Director— on  June  1, 
1950.  Thenceforth  Nitze  and  I  have  been  in 
many  collaborations.  I  suppose  we  know 
each  other's  ideas  about  as  thoroughly  as 
any  two  persons  anywhere.  Bohlen  was 
called  from  duties  as  Minister  at  Paris  for  a 
month's  consultation  in  the  Department 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Korea.  I 


was  a  participant  In  many  interchanges  in- 
volving Nitze  and  him  during  that  month. 
Bohlen  retumed  to  State  in  early  1951  to 
become  counselor  and  the  Department's 
representative  on  the  NSC  senior  staff.  I 
was  involved  in  many  dozens  of  Inter- 
changes with  him  in  the  next  two  years.  I 
saw  him  only  occasionally— probably  no 
more  than  ten  times  in  all— following  his  de- 
parture for  Moscow  as  Ambassador  in  the 
spring  of  1953. 

I  was  given  the  then  classified  file  on 
NSC/68  to  study  on  my  first  day  on  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff  and  noted  especially 
Its  words  on  "the  fundamental  design  of  the 
Kremlin. "  I  quote  them  as  published  in 
Foreign  Relations,"  1950.  Vol.  I,  p.  238: 
The  fundamental  design  of  those  who  con- 
trol the  Soviet  Union  and  the  International 
communist  movement  is  to  retain  and  solidi- 
fy their  absolute  power,  first  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  second  In  the  areas  now  under 
their  control.  In  the  minds  of  the  Soviet 
leaders,  however,  achievement  of  this  design 
requires  the  dynamic  extension  of  their  au- 
thority and  the  ultimate  elimination  of  any 
effective  opposition  to  their  authority. 

The  design,  therefore,  calls  for  the  com- 
plete subversion  or  forcible  destruction  of 
the  machinery  of  government  and  structure 
of  society  in  the  countries  of  the  non-Soviet 
world  and  their  replacement  by  an  appara- 
tus and  structure  subservient  to  and  con- 
trolled fronr  the  Kremllm.  To  that  end 
Soviet  efforts  sure  now  directed  toward  the 
domination  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass.  The 
United  States,  as  the  principal  center  of 
power  in  the  non-Soviet  world  and  the  bul- 
wark of  opposition  to  Soviet  expansion.  Is 
the  principal  enemy  whose  integrity  and  vi- 
tality must  be  subverted  or  destroyed  by  one 
means  or  another  if  the  Kremlin  Is  to 
achieve  its  fundamental  design. 

I  read  at  the  same  time  a  parcel  of  com- 
mentaries on  NSC/68— among  them  notably 
Bohlen's  memorandum  of  April  25,  1950, 
and  especially  his  remarks  on  the  portion 
above  quoted.  I  quote  those  remarks  as  pub- 
lished in  the  same  volume  of  "Foreign  Rela- 
tions," p.  222. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  or  not,  as 
stated,  the  fundamental  design  of  the 
Kremlin  Is  the  domination  of  the  world.  If 
by  this  is  meant  this  is  the  chief  purpose 
and,  as  It  were,  the  raison  d'  etre  of  the 
Kremlin,  this  carries  the  implication  that 
all  other  considerations  are  subordinate  to 
this  major  purpose  and  that  great  risks 
would  be  run  for  the  sake  of  its  achieve- 
ment. It  tends,  therefore,  to  over-simplify 
the  problem  and,  in  my  opinion,  leads  inevi- 
tably to  the  conclusion  that  war  is  inevita- 
ble, which  then  renders  the  statement  of 
our  objectives.  I.e.,  the  frustration  of  the 
Soviet  design  by  peaceful  means  and  the 
possibility  of  bringing  about  thereby  a  re- 
orientation of  Soviet  policy  to  an  extent 
which  would  permit  the  peaceful  coexist- 
ence of  the  two  systems  [sicl.  I  think  that 
the  thought  would  be  more  accurate  if  it 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  fundamental 
design  of  those  who  control  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
(a)  the  maintenance  of  their  regime  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  (b)  its  extension  through- 
out the  world  to  the  degree  that  Is  possible 
without  serious  risk  to  the  internal  regime.  I 
do  not  wish  to  belabor  [sic]  this  point  since 
it  Is  obviously  better  to  over-simplify  In  the 
direction  of  greater  urgency  and  danger 
than  It  Is  to  over-simplify  [onl  the  side  of 
complacency  when  dealing  with  Soviet  in- 
tentions. 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that  Bohlen  had 
read  into  the  document  things  that  were  not 


in  it  and  that  the  language  he  thought 
would  b^  "more  accurate"  was  for  all  practi- 
cal purt>oses  equivalent  to  the  language  he 
was  criticizing.  I  sought  elucidation  on  the 
point  of  difference  from  my  new  colleagues 
and  was  told  that  they  were  as  mystified  as 
I  was.  One  of  them  conjectured  that  Bohlen 
had  commentea  on  the  basis  of  assumption 
and  without  actually  having  read  the  draft. 
I  dismissed  the  conjecture  as  preposterous 
at  the  moment.  Bohlen's  memoir— "Witness 
to  History,"  published  ?3  years  later— says, 
however,  on  page  290  in  reference  to  NSC/ 
68:  "...  I  did  not  study  the  paper  until  I  re- 
tumed In  1951."  It  appears  that  my  skepti- 
cal colleague  had  a  point. 

The  question  of  there  being  a  basic  differ- 
ence between  Bohlen's  approach  and  the 
one  reflected  in  NSC/68,  in  which  Nitze  had 
had  the  preeminent  role,  bobbed  up  several 
times  in  interchanges  during  Bohlen's  so- 
journ in  Washington  following  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Korea.  The  notion  surfaced  also 
during  his  two  years  as  counselor  beginning 
in  early  1951.  Again  and  again  the  rest  of 
us— I  Included— insisted  to  Bohlen  that  the 
distinctions,  if  indeed  there  really  were  any, 
involved  nuances  so  slight  as  to  be  virtually 
indiscernible.  Bohlen  doggedly  insisted  that 
the  differences,  even  if  elusive,  were  sub- 
stantive and  important,  as  anyone  knowl- 
edgeable of  Soviet  arcana— as  the  rest  of  us 
implicitly  were  not— would  understand. 
Bohlen  would  also  remark  from  time  to  time 
that  the  pertinent  concept  in  NSC/6B  had 
misled  Secretary  Acheson  Into  a  mistaken 
belief  that  the  attack  on  Korea  represented 
the  first  item  on  a  Soviet  schedule  for  world 
conquest  by  force.  The  rest  of  us  with 
matching  regularity  rebutted  both  the  al- 
leged cause  and  the  alleged  effect.  Bohlen's 
"Witness  to  History"  preserves  the  idea  for 
posterity,  however. 

These  recollections  would  mislead  you  if 
they  suggested  acrimony.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  was  ever  manifested.  The  point  at  issue 
was  marginal  to  the  problems  at  hand.  The 
prevailing  aura  was  agre^'ment.  Bohlen  and 
the  formulators  of  NSC/68  were  actually  as 
one  in  postulating  the  primacy— as  a  Soviet 
goal— of  the  regime's  continuity  within  the 
areas  under  Its  dominion.  Also,  Bohlen  and 
the  formulators  were  as  one  as  to  Soviet 
Union's  enduring  purposes  concerning  the 
world  In  general  and  as  to  Soviet  hostility 
toward  the  United  States.  On  the  latter  as- 
pects, I  do  not  presume  to  repeat  things 
that  I  heard  Bohlen  say  many  times  in  priv- 
ileged Interchanges.  I  only  invite  attention 
to  what  Bohlen's  1973  memoir  says  in  the 
last  few  pages  of  its  chapter  15.  A  few  sen- 
tences suffice: 

What  caused  the  cold  war?  My  view  is 
quite  simple.  .  .  .  The  cold  war  can  be 
traced  to  the  seizure  of  power  by  the  Bol- 
shevik wing  of  the  Russian  Social  E>emo- 
cratlc  Party  in  1917.  .  .  .  BolshevUcs  be- 
lieved in  the  inherent  wickedness  of  capital- 
ism, which  they  regarded  as  merely  an  in- 
strument for  the  exploitation  of  the  work- 
ers, and  in  the  Inevitability  of  the  triumph 
of  Communism  over  capitalism.  Thus  any 
capitalist  society  was  not  only  an  enemy  but 
also  an  enemy  that  had  overstayed  his  time 
on  the  historical  scene.  It  did  not  make  any 
difference  what  the  capitalist  countries  did; 
the  mere  fact  that  they  were  capitalist 
made  them  the  object  of  continuous  hostili- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  rulers.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  word  "Bolshevism"  may  sound 
outdated  to  some  historians;  In  fact  it  is  still 
an  accurate  term  to  describe  the  particular 
political  philosophy  that  has  guided  Soviet 
leaders  to  this  day. 
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The  cold  war  was  turned  against  America 
as  part  of  the  basic  and  unwavering  hostili- 
ty which  the  Bolsheviks  have  always  dis- 
played against  capitalist  countries.  The 
United  States  was  selected  as  target  number 
one  simply  because  it  was  the  chief  source 
of  power  left  in  the  non-Communist  world 
after  the  war. 

.  .  .  Any  a(;tion  we  have  taken  ...  is 
judged  on  the  basic  premise  that  all  capital- 
ism is  evil  and  anything  good  that  comes 
out  of  it  is  only  apparently  so.  This  is  the 
basis  for  the  cold  war. 

It  seems  fashionable  to  conclude  that  the 
cold  war  is  over.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  reach  this  conclusion  if  he  takes  Ihe 
trouble  to  read  the  Soviet  press  or  speeches 
of  Soviet  leaders  and  to  examine  the  daily 
drumfire  of  Soviet  propaganda  that  is  di- 
rected against  the  United  States. 

Too  bad  that  your  column  did  not  specifi- 
cally compare  NSC/68  and  Bohlen's  views 
concerning  the  primacy  of  the  regimes  con- 
tinuity as  a  Soviet  goal  and  did  not  give  the 
gist  of  Bohlen's  views  on  Soviet  hostility 
toward  other  systems  in  general  and  toward 
the  United  States  in  particular— but  then, 
alas,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  jetti- 
son a  good  portion  of  the  column. 

I  am  still  puzzled  as  to  what  impelled  Boh- 
len's enduring  insistence  on  some  impor- 
tant, even  if  inexpressible,  distinction  be- 
tween his  own  approach  and  that  of  NSC/ 
68.  A  possible  explanation  is  that  given  by 
Dean  Acheson  on  page  347  of  FYesent  at  the 
Creation,  citing  Paul  Y.  Hammond's  thor- 
ough study  of  the  genesis  of  that  policy 
paper.  That  explanation  postulates  a  pur- 
pose to  defend  professional  turf— that  is  to 
say,  to  uphold  Foreign  Service  ascendancy 
in  the  field  of  policy  on  the  basis  of  assumed 
possession  of  a  store  of  Incommunicable 
wisdom.  Maybe  so— but  I  know  no  way  of 
entering  into  other  people's  minds. 
Sincerely, 

Burt  Marshall.* 


IMMIGRATION  AND  U.S. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  reached  8.8  percent  and  most 
experts  agree  that  it  will  increase  fur- 
ther before  it  starts  to  fall.  However, 
even  when  it  does  come  down,  it  prob- 
ably will  not  return  to  the  level  we 
considered  as  full  employment  a  few 
years  ago. 

All  of  those  who  are  concerned 
about  U.S.  unemplojntnent  in  both  the 
short  and  long  run  should  be  aware  of 
the  impact  immigration  has  upon  do- 
mestic unemployment  and  the  cost  of 
that  unemployment. 

The  Federation  for  American  Immi- 
gration Reform  has  recently  circulated 
a  factsheet  which  shows  how  uncon- 
trolled immigration  affects  unemploy- 
ment. I  ask  that  this  factsheet  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Federation  for  American 

Immigration  Reform,  February  1982] 

Unemployment 

At  times  of  high  unemployment,  immi- 
grants and  American  workers  compete  di- 
rectly for  scarce  jobs;  the  major  impact  of 
high  levels  of  legal  and  illegal  inunigration 


is  displacement  of  American  workers.  With 
continuing  institutionalization  of  illegal  im- 
migration, illegal  as  well  as  legal  immigrants 
advance  in  f he  job  market,  and  compete  for 
better  jobs  at  higher  pay. 

1.  U.S.  unemployment  in  January  1982 
was  8.5  percent,  9.298  million.  Unemploy- 
ment among  Hispanic  Americans  was  12  per- 
cent. .724  million:  among  Black  Americans. 
16.8  percent,  1.874  million;  and.  among  teen- 
agers. 21.7  percent,  1.872  million. 

2.  Well  over  one  million  legal  and  illegal 
immigrants  entered  the  United  States  in 
each  year  of  the  late  1970's.  Legal  immigra- 
tion rates  were:  1977,  462.315;  1978.  601,442; 
1979.  526,000;  1980,  808,000.  (Source:  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  for  1977- 
1978;  estimates  of  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  for  1979- 
1980.)  It  ia  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  number  of  illegal  immigrants  who  en- 
tered the  United  States,  but  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration Interagency  Task  Force  on  Im- 
migration estimated  that,  conservatively, 
500,000  people  were  permanently  added  to 
our  population  each  year  through  illegal  im- 
migration, and  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
illegal  inimigrants  in  a  circular  flow  worked 
part  of  each  year  in  the  U.S. 

3.  Half  of  all  new  jobs  created  in  the  late 
1970's  went  to  legal  and  illegal  immigrants. 
About  one  million  legal  and  illegal  immi- 
grants entered  the  work  force  each  year  of 
the  late  1970's  (source:  Edwin  Reubens.  City 
University  of  New  York,  testimony  before 
the  Select  Commission,  October  29,  1979), 
while  about  2.000,000  new  jobs  a  year  were 
being  created  by  the  economy. 

4.  "A  change  of  only  one  percentage  point 
in  unemployment  can  alter  a  (federal 
budget)  deficit  up  or  down  by  some  $25  bil- 
lion." Ronald  Reagan,  State  of  the  Union 
message.  January  26,  1982.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  a  one  point 
increase  in  unemployment  automatically  in- 
creases transfer  payment  outlays  by  al>out 
$7  billion,  about  $7,000  per  unemployed 
person.  (Source:  David  North.  Enforcing  the 
Immigration  Law,  The  New  TransCentury 
Foundation.  Washington,  D.C.,  1980.) 

5.  "In  Chicago,  aliens  seized  in  recent 
months  were  found  to  have  average  earn- 
ings of  more  than  $9,000  a  year  while  work- 
ing for  plastics  and  electronics  companies, 
foundries,  meat-packing  plants,  rlibber 
products  manufacturers,  snack  food  and 
candy  producers  and  the  like."  John  Crewd- 
son,  "Illegal  Aliens  Are  Bypassing  Farms  for 
Higher  Pay  of  Jobs  in  the  Cities."  New  York 
Times.  November  10,  1980. 

6.  "The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  also  compiled  yearly  statistics  on 
the  types  of  industries  which  employ  Illegal 
aliens  and  the  level  of  pay.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  statistics  do  not  Include  all 
of  the  illegal  aliens  who  were  employed 
when  apprehended.  It  Includes  only  those 
cases  where  the  INS  has  positive  proof  of 
employment.  Almost  two  thirds  of  the  ille- 
gals who  were  employed  were  working  at 
wages  over  $3.25  and  many  of  these  held 
jobs  paying  over  $7.25  an  hour. "  Senator 
Walter  D.  Huddleston  (D-Ky).  Congression- 
al Record.  July  9. 1981. 

7.  In  Houston,  a  recent  Rice  University 
study  found  that  one  third  of  all  workers  in 
cor.imercial  construction  were  illegal  immi- 
grar-ts,  making  wages  between  $4  and  $9.50 
an  hour.  The  study  concludes  that  Ameri- 
can workers  are  inevitably  being  displaced. 
(Source  Professor  Donald  Huddle,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Rice  Univ.) 

8.  "Industry  executives  and  union  special- 
ists say  that  illegal  aliens  may  account  for 


more  than  half  the  assembly-line  work  force 
in  many  of  the  dozen  or  so  plants  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles  and  south  of  the  city  in 
Riverside  and  Orange  Counties.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Bluto  [of  the  U.A.W.)  said  assembly-line 
employees  of  the  recreational  vehicle  plants 
in  southern  California  earned  an  average 
wage  of  $4.25  an  hour.  He  also  said  this  was 
about  $2  an  hour  less  than  the  average  wage 
earned  by  workers  doing  the  same  work  in 
northern  California,  where  there  are  fewer 
illegal  immigrants. "  Robert  Lindsay.  New 
York  Times.  May  4,  1980. 

9.  The  majority  of  illegal  immigrants  work 
in  cities,  in  light  and  heavy  industry,  con- 
struction, and  the  service  sector.  Fewer  than 
half  of  apprehended  illegals  work  in  the  ag- 
ricultural sector.  (Source:  INS  apprehension 
statistics.)  Other  studies  find  fewer  than  a 
quarter  of  illegal  immigrants  work  in  agri- 
culture. (Source:  David  North  and  Marion 
Houston,  The  Characteristics  and  Role  of  II 
legal  Aliens  in  the  U.S.  Labor  Market:  An 
Exploratory  Study.  Washington,  D.C.. 
Linton  and  Company.  1976;  and  Maurice  D. 
Van  Arsdol.  Jr..  Joan  Moore,  David  Heer. 
and  Susan  Paulvir.  Non-Apprehended  and 
Apprehended  Undocumented  Residents  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Labor  Market.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Research  Contract  No.  20- 
06-77-16.  October  1978. 

10.  An  Ohio  University  report  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  "found  that  a  majority 
of  the  young  people  would  be  willing  to  take 
low-paying  jobs  in  such  areas  as  fast-food 
restaurants,  cleaning  establishments,  super- 
markets as  well  as  dishwashing.  A  substan- 
tial number  of  the  young  people  surveyed 
said  they  would  work  at  below  the  minimum 
wage.  The  survey  suggests  that  the  younger 
the  worker  the  lower  the  wage  and  level  job 
he  or  she  is  willing  to  accept.  It  also  indi- 
cates that  young  minority  group  workers 
will  take  lower  level  work  than  young  white 
workers."  (Source:  The  New  York  Times. 
February  28.  1980.) 

11.  A  Los  Angeles  Times  survey  published 
April  7,  1981,  found  that  "the  widely  accept- 
ed notion  that  some  jobs  are  so  menial  only 
illegal  aliens  will  take  them  is 
untrue.  .  .  .  Among  unemployed  people 
interviewed,  75  percent  said  they  would 
apply  for  jobs  paying  between  $3.35  an 
hour,  the  legal  minimum,  and  $4.50  an  hour. 
More  than  48  percent  of  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans surveyed  said  they  would  seek  restau- 
rant jobs  and  40  percent  said  they  would 
apply  for  garment  industry  jobs.  Both  in- 
dustries employ  large  numbers  of  illegal 
aliens.  .  .  .  The  public's  perception  of  the 
number  of  Americans  willing  to  take  menial 
jobs  is  far  different  from  the  reality,  the 
poll  showed.  Nearly  half  (48  percent)  of 
those  polled  said  that  illegal  aliens  take 
only  those  Jobs  that  Americans  wont 
accept,  while  40  percent  believe  Americans 
can  be  found  to  do  the  jobs,  and  12  percent 
said  they  weren't  sure.  Yet  the  poll  showed 
a  large  majority  of  the  unemployed  said 
they  would  take  such  jobs— nearly  5  million 
people." 

12.  ""It  Is  false  to  say  American  workers 
cannot  be  found  for  all  of  the  Jobs  filled  by 
undocumented  workers.  The  truth  is  that 
there  are  millions  of  American  workers  in 
all  of  these  low-paying  occupations  already. 
The  job  market  in  which  they  (the  illegal 
aliens)  compete  is  highly  competitive,  with  a 
surplus  of  people  vying  for  a  shortage  of 
jobs,  no  matter  how  undesirable  the  jobs 
may  be.  .  .  .  One  of  the  lowest  estimates  of 
the  number  of  illegal  workers  in  the  United 
States  is  4  million.  If  only  half,  or  2  million, 
of  them  are  in  Jobs  that  would  otherwise  be 
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held  by  U.S.  workers,  eliminating  this  dis- 
placement would  bring  unemployment  down 
to  3.7  percent  [as  of  December  19791,  below 
the  4  percent  full-employment  target  set  by 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act."  Ray  Mar- 
shall, the  Los  Angeles  Times,  December  2. 
1979.* 


TENNESSEE  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 
AND  THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  hear- 
ing held  today  focused  attention  on 
local  governments  and  how  they  would 
fare  under  the  New  Federalism  initia- 
tives proposed  by  President  Reagan. 

Mayor  Randy  Tyree  of  Knoxville. 
Term.,  testified  before  the  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  Municipal 
League.  His  analysis  of  the  New  Feder- 
alism proposals  and  the  underlying 
principles  he  endorses  will,  I  believe, 
be  helpful  to  my  Senate  colleagues 
and  others  in  their  consideration  of 
these  issues. 

The  1982  International  World's  Fair 
and  Energy  Exposition,  which  I  am 
sure  most  of  you  are  planning  to 
attend,  is  being  held  in  Mayor  Tyree's 
city  of  Knoxville.  The  already  success- 
ful fair  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  plan- 
ning that  the  mayor  has  done  at  the 
local  level.  The  exposition  is  also  an 
example  of  what  intergovernmental 
cooperation  can  achieve.  The  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels  of  government 
contributed  to  the  final  product. 

In  fact.  Mayor  Tyree  reported  to  me 
that  the  world's  fair  is  running  "ahead 
of  schedule  and  under  budget"  at  this 
time.  With  a  track  record  like  that  I 
would  say  that  we  should  heed  the 
advice  of  the  mayor  in  public  policy 
matters  of  CQual  importance,  such  as 
the  New  Federalism. 

His  thoughtful  presentation  of  the 
point  of  view  of  Tennessee  city  offi- 
cials on  the  assumptions  and  basic 
principles  of  President  Reagan's  New 
Federalism  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered by  my  colleagues  as  we  should 
continue  the  debate  on  the  New  Feder- 
alism. 

I  ask  that  Mayor  Tyree's  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  Muncipal 
League  be  printed  following  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Randy  Tyree 
tennessee  mtjnicipal  leagoe— 10  principles 

for  a  new  federalism  revising  proposals 

by  president  reagan 

Summary 

A  sound  New  Federalism  should: 

(1)  Turn  back  control  to  state  or  local  gov- 
ernments actually  administering  public  serv- 
ice programs. 

(2)  Earmark  a  percentage  of  the  federal 
income  tax  permanently,  subject  to 
"sunset"  review  in  ten  to  fifteen  years,  for 
distribution  to  state  and  local  governments, 
on  a  fair  formula,  at  present  (1972)  levels  of 
federal  aid. 

(3)  Officials  of  local  government,  through 
their  National  and  State  Associations, 
should  be  consulted  on  New  Federalism  by 


the  President  and  Congress,  and  the  State 
Governors  and  legislators. 

Ten  principles  of  sound  New  Federalism 

1.  The  President's  New  Federalism  propos- 
al should  eliminate  using  it  as  a  device  to 
cut  the  budget  for  the  44  programs,  to  be 
shifted  to  state-local  governments,  by  $5  bil- 
lion from  35.2  billion  in  1982  to  $30.2  million 
in  1983. 

2.  The  exchange  of  programs  among  the 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  should 
be  characterized  by  functional  logic. 

3.  Federal  fiscal  assistance  should  contin- 
ue to  equalize  in  part  the  higher  and  lower 
tax  raising  capacity  of  the  50  states;  Tennes- 
see has  only  81  percent  of  the  tax  capacity 
of  the  average  state  due  to  low  per  capita 
income. 

4.  Any  shift  of  federal  program  financing 
to  state-local  governments  should  include  a 
permanent  earmarking,  subject  to  "Sunset" 
review,  of  a  percentage  of  the  federal 
income  tax  instead  of  a  temporary  trust 
fund  from  federal  excise  and  oil  taxes. 

5.  The  President's  revenue  package  to 
compensate  state-local  governments  for  the 
cost  of  44  turnback  programs  is  derived  60 
percent  from  the  oil  profits  tax.  and  40  per- 
cent from  excises,  and  will  produce  only 
$250  million  annually  in  Tennessee,  and 
leave  the  state  with  a  $450  million  gap. 

6.  The  President's  plan  to  derive  40  per- 
cent of  the  temporary  trust  fund  and  even- 
tual turnback  taxes  to  fund  state-local  obli- 
gations is  unacceptable  because  the  federal 
excise  taxes  on  alcohol,  cigarettes,  gasoline, 
etc.  are  capped  on  a  per  unit  basis  and  do 
not  reflect  price  increases  and  inflation; 
from  1978-81.  the  federal  excise  taxes  rose 
only  5  percent  while  the  income  tax  rose  35 
percent  and  inflation  30  percent. 

7.  Any  maintenance  of  effort  under  the 
New  Federalism  should  apply  to  the  federal 
government  as  well  as  the  states. 

8.  City  and  county  governments,  through 
their  national  Eind  state  associations,  should 
be  full  partners  in  discussions  at  the  federal 
and  state  levels  about  the  local  impact  of 
New  Federalism. 

9.  The  states  should  not  swap  off  state  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment (medicaid,  transportation,  food 
stamps,  AFDC,  etc.— at  an  annual  state 
saving  of  some  $768  million)  by  swapping  a 
give-a-way  of  federal  aid  for  city-county  pro- 
grams amounting  to  $488  million  in  1981. 

10.  New  Federalism  should  provide  that 
federal  funds  for  city-county  programs 
turned  back  to  the  states  should  be  passed 
through  to  local  units  on  a  formula  basis— 
either  a  modified  general  revenue  sharing 
formula,  or  other  consensus  formula. 

Summary  of  TML  Recommendations:  The 
President's  New  Federalism  proposal  should 
be  revised  not  only  to  turn  back  control  to 
state  and  local  governments  actually  admin- 
istering public  service  programs,  but  to  ear- 
mark a  percentage  of  the  federal  income  tax 
permanently,  subject  to  sunset  review  for 
distribution  to  state  and  local  governments, 
on  a  fair  formula,  at  present  levels  of  feder- 
al aid.  Officitds  of  local  government, 
through  their  state  and  national  associa- 
tions, should  be  consulted  on  New  Federal- 
ism by  the  President  and  Congress,  and  the 
SUtes. 

There  are  five  major  assumptions  underly- 
ing President  Reagan's  New  Federalism: 

( 1 )  The  federal  government  has  grown  too 
large,  too  costly,  and  too  intrusive,  and  its 
operations  need  to  be  overhauled  and 
streamlined; 

(2)  "'Grass  roots"  governments  are  best 
equipped  to  diagnose  and  deal  with  prob- 
lems; 


(3)  The  states  are  willing  and  able  to 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istratioiv  and  financing  of  needed  programs; 

(4)  State  and  local  officials  will  have  a 
more  cooperative  and  positive  relationship 
than  in  the  past;  and 

(5)  The  appropriate  roles  of  different 
levels  of  government  can  be  identified,  and 
functions  reassigned,  in  a  reasonably  sys- 
tematic manner. 

In  February  1981.  TML  adopted  a  policy 
statement  endorsing  some  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples that  the  President  has  now  incorpo- 
rated as  assumptions  into  his  New  Federal- 
ism proposal:  shifting  decisions  on  program 
priorities  from  the  federal  level  to  state  and 
local  officials;  consolidating  categorical  aids 
into  shared  taxes  or  block  grants;  reducing 
administrative  and  overhead  costs  of  federal 
programs;  sharply  curtailing  federal  regula- 
tory intrusions:  and  providing  a  transition 
period  for  adjusting  to  intergovernmental 
revenue  and  program  shifts. 

In  short,  the  Tennessee  Municipal  League 
finds  that  it  has  already  endorsed  some  of 
the  New  Federalism  proposals  but  opposes 
others.  Realizing  further  that  an  intensive 
round  of  negotiations  has  already  begun  in 
an  effort  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  final 
form  of  New  Federalism.  TML  proposes  the 
following  bsisic  principles  as  a  guide. 

1.  The  New  Federalism  should  not  be  uti- 
lized as  a  federal  budget-cutting  device.  We 
believe  that  President  Reagan's  original 
proposal  for  turning  back  44  federal  pro- 
grams to  state  and  local  governments  In  FT 
1984  would  not  be  a  fair  swap  in  light  of  his 
1983  budget  recommendations.  Specifically, 
the  President  wants  to  cut  federal  spending 
for  these  44  programs  from  the  present 
level  of  $35.2  billion  to  only  $30.2  billion  in 
FY  1983— a  reduction  of  $5  billion.  When 
horse  trading,  it  is  not  fair  for  one  fellow  to 
starve  his  horse  before  making  the  actual 
exchange.  The  turnback  proposal  appears  to 
be  an  effort  by  the  President  to  do  two 
things:  (a)  Get  the  federal  government  out 
of  the  grant-in-aid  business;  and  (b)  Balance 
the  budget,  or  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  on 
the  backs  of  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments. We  believe  that  federal  funding  for 
local  programs  should  continue  indefinitely 
at  a  level  equal  to  current  federal  aid.  with 
substitution  of  local  for  federal  control 
through  federal  shared  taxes  and  block 
grants  without  strings.  No  cuts  should  be 
made  in  these  programs  in  the  FY  1983 
budget. 

2.  The  New  Federalism  should  be  charac- 
terized by  functional  logic.  Any  exchange  of 
programs,  functions,  and  responsibilities  be- 
tween the  federal  government  on  one  hand 
and  state  and  local  governments  on  the 
other  should  be  well  thought  out.  It  doesn't 
make  logical  sense  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment arbitrarily  to  take  over  some  basic  wel- 
fare and  Income  maintenance  programs  but 
leave  others  to  the  states.  All  poor  and 
needy  persons,  especially  the  elderly  and 
young  children,  should  be  assured  of  a  mini- 
mum benefit  level  which  would  not  l>e  de- 
pendent upon  the  wealth  of  the  state.  This 
same  sorting  out  of  functions  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  states  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  similar  discussion  of  the 
appropriate  reassignment  of  state  and  local 
government  functions  and  responsibilities. 

3.  The  New  Federalism  should  recognize 
and  make  adjustments  for  the  differences  in 
fiscal  capacity  among  states.  The  federal 
role  in  providing  fiscal  assistance  to  Individ- 
uals and  the  state  and  loctH  governments 
evolved,  in  part,  because  only  the  national 
government  is  in  a  position  to  equalize  dif- 
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ferences  among  states.  Tennessee,  which 
has  a  tax  raising  capacity  of  only  81  percent 
of  the  national  average  due  to  low  per 
capita  income,  has  traditionally  benefited 
from  federal  equalizing  policies.  Our  state 
would  be  a  big  loser  in  any  exchange  of 
functions  unless  our  lower  fiscal  capacity  is 
taken  into  account.  For  instance,  Tennessee 
would  lose  $135  million  on  the  proposed 
Medicaid  for  AFDC/Food  Stamps  swap. 
This  loss  would  be  offset  only  temporarily 
by  larger  authorized  drawdowns  from  the 
trust  fund.  The  White  House  has  noted  the 
need  for  an  equalizing  formula  to  hold 
harmless  the  24  states  that  would  lose  on 
the  swap,  but  so  far  no  such  formula  has 
been  forthcoming. 

4.  Any  New  Federalism  shift  of  federal 
program  responsibilities  to  states  and  local 
governments  should  Include  a  permanent 
funding  mechanism  subject  to  sunset 
review.  President  Reagan  has  proposed  a 
permanent  turnback  of  federal  programs  to 
the  states,  but  has  provided  only  a  tempo- 
rary trust  fund  from  which  to  finance  those 
programs.  Tennessee  municipalities  now  re- 
ceive about  16.1  percent  of  their  operating 
revenues  from  the  federal  government.  This 
portion  of  their  budgets  would  be  protected 
only  temporarily  by  pass-through  require- 
ments during  the  1984-88  transition  period. 
After  1988.  the  44  federal  programs  (includ- 
ing general  revenue  sharing)  would  cease  to 
exist  and  there  would  be  no  more  state-to- 
local  pass-through  requirements.  Under  the 
Administration's  present  proposal,  Tennes- 
see cities  and  towns  would  have  much  of  the 
devolved  program  responsibilities  after  1988, 
but  without  any  assurance  whatsoever  of 
sharing  in  the  revenue  sources  being  turned 
back  to  the  state. 

5.  Under  the  New  Federalism,  the  funding 
sources  for  the  programs  being  turned  back 
should  be  ones  from  which  the  state  and 
local  governments  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  derive  adequate  revenues.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proposed  a  trust  fund  from 
which  to  compensate  the  state  and  local 
governments  for  the  cost  of  the  44  programs 
being  turned  back  to  them.  Sixty  percent  of 
that  trust  fund  is  made  up  of  federal  taxes 
on  windfall  oil  profits.  Because  the  windfall 
oil  profits  tax  is  a  federal  tax,  the  revenues 
derived  from  it  can  be  shared  with  all  the 
states.  Once  that  tax  source  is  relinquished, 
however,  only  a  handful  of  oil  producing 
states  will  be  able  to  tap  that  source  of  reve- 
nue. When  the  trust  fund  phases  out  in 
1988,  Tennessee  will  shoulder  the  burden  of 
some  $700  million  in  costs  for  the  44  federal 
programs.  If  the  state  reenacts  all  the  feder- 
al excise  taxes  as  state  taxes  at  the  present 
rate,  Tennessee  could  generate  approxi- 
mately $250  million  in  revenues.  Not  being 
one  of  the  major  oil  producing  states,  we 
could  generate  no  revenues  from  windfall 
oil  profits.  This  would  leave  Tennessee  with 
an  enormous  gap  of  $450  million  which 
would  have  to  be  closed  by  imposing  sub- 
stantial new  state  taxes  or  by  making  un- 
conscionable program  cuts. 

8.  The  New  Federalism  should  permanent- 
ly earmark  a  percentage  of  the  federal 
income  tax  to  be  returned  to  states  and 
local  governments  to  fund  the  44  turnback 
programs  and  to  offset  state  losses  from  the 
Medlcald-AFDC/Food  Stamps  swap.  The 
federal  excise  taxes  on  telephones,  gasoline, 
liquor,  beer,  and  tobacco  proposed  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  states  are  regressive 
taxes  with  very  slow  rates  of  growth.  In  the 
three-year  period  1978  to  1981,  federal 
excise  tax  collections  rose  about  5%  while 
inflation  rose  more  than  30%,  and  individ- 


ual income  tax  collections  rose  more  than 
35%.  The  excise  taxes  that  the  President 
wants  to  turn  over  to  the  states  are  the 
poorest  possible  source  of  revenue  from 
which  to  finance  needed  programs.  They  are 
based  on  a  unit  of  volume  instead  of  price, 
and  do  not  respond  to  inflation  which  drives 
costs  up  for  governmental  operations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  federal  income  tax  is 
the  fairest,  most  elastic,  and  most  progres- 
sive tax  in  the  nation.  The  Reagan  turnback 
proposal  will  result  in  the  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  financing  the  44  devolved  pro- 
grams from  the  high-yield  and  regressive 
state  and  local  taxes.  In  Tennessee  this 
means  an  increased  dependency  upon  state 
and  local  sales  and  excise  taxes  and  local 
property  taxes.  For  local  governments, 
trying  to  raise  an  amount  equal  to  present 
federal  aid  from  regressive  state  and  local 
taxes,  bated  on  inability  to  pay.  replacing 
progressive  taxes,  based  on  ability  to  pay.  is 
totally  inequitable. 

7.  Any  maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ments under  the  New  Federalism  should 
apply  to  the  federal  government  as  well  as 
to  the  states.  David  Stockman.  Director  of 
OMB.  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  states 
would  be  required  to  maintain  specified  ben- 
efit levels  for  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  recipi- 
ents after  the  swap.  However,  there  has 
been  no  mention  of  any  required  mainte- 
nance or  hold  harmless  level  for  Medicaid 
benefits.  If  the  federal  government,  after 
the  swap,  cuts  Medicaid  below  existing  state 
levels,  there  will  ije  tremendous  pressure 
placed  on  the  state  to  restore  those  benefits 
by  supplementing  the  federal  payment. 
Also,  publicly-owned  hospitals,  which  usual- 
ly wind  up  with  the  chtu-ity  patients,  will  be 
pushed  to  assume  even  more  responsibility 
for  indigents.  Further,  such  a  tax  structure 
which  taxes  the  poor  more,  at  higher  rates, 
and  the  rich  less,  at  lower  rates,  will  not 
produce  revenues  adequate  for  the  level  of 
services  demanded  by  urban  communities. 
The  permanent  earmarking  of  a  percentage 
of  the  federal  income  tax  to  pay  the  state- 
local  cost  of  turnback  programs  would  be  an 
ideal  solution. 

8.  Reppesenlatives  of  local  governments 
should  be  involved,  as  full  partners,  in  dis- 
cussions at  the  federal  and  state  levels 
about  the  final  form  of  the  New  Federalism. 
Congress,  or  the  President,  should  set  up  a 
commission  comprised  of  representatives  of 
the  national  associations  of  local  govern- 
ment officials  to  advise  on  the  local  govern- 
ments aspects  of  the  New  Federalism.  The 
National  Governors  Association,  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  and 
other  state  groups  are  completely  incapable 
of  representing  local  government  interests 
and  needs  in  the  vitally  important  negotia- 
tions that  will  determine  the  form  of  the 
New  Federalism.  Similarly,  local  govern- 
ments should  be  fully  represented  on  any 
state  board  or  commission  which  advises  on 
the  administration  of.  or  makes  allocations 
of  funds  under,  the  federal  turnback  pro- 
grams. The  President  has  noted  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  need  for  the  New  Federalism 
that  local  governments  have  become  the  ad- 
ministrative wards  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  defeative  of  the  President's 
punsose  if.  under  his  proposals,  local  gov- 
ernments become  instead  the  wards  of  state 
governments.  Municipalities  and  counties 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  federal  system. 
The  same  considerations  of  equity  and  con- 
sultation that  the  states  are  receiving 
should  be  applied  also  to  local  governments. 
The  very  success  of  the  New  Federalism 
hangs  upon  the  willingness  of  the  federal 


and  state  governments  to  extend  to  local 
government,  as  a  partner  in  a  new  federal 
system,  broad  rights  of  local  self  govern- 
ment by  citizens  and  elected  leaders. 

9.  Any  federal-state  transfer  of  functions 
or  programs  under  the  New  Federalism 
should  take  Into  account  the  local  govern- 
ment consequences  of  that  swap.  Governor 
Alexander  has  suggested  a  counter-proposal 
for  a  swap  with  the  federal  government.  He 
would  swap  federal  assumption  of  the  major 
state  financial  obligations  under  federal  aid 
programs  (Medicaid.  AFDC,  and  Food 
Stamps— at  a  cost  of  $668  million)  in  return 
for  a  state-local  takeover  of  federal  aid  pro- 
grams for  local  governments  (education, 
sewage  disposal,  community  development 
and  facilities,  economic  development,  public 
housing,  general  revenue  sharing,  etc.).  This 
counter-proposal,  if  accepted,  could  be  po- 
tentially disajtrous  for  Tennessee  local  gov- 
ernments. The  Governor  should  avoid 
trying  to  buy  more  federal  dollars  for  state 
budget  relief  by  giving  away  city  and  county 
federal  aid  dollars.  See  the  attached  Uble 
which  shows  that  city  and  county  govern- 
ments received  62%  or  $488.4  milion  of  gen- 
eral use  federal  aid  in  1981. 

10.  Under  the  New  Federalism,  federal 
fimds  allocated  for  local  government  pro- 
grams being  turned  back  to  the  state  should 
be  passed  through  to  municipalities  and 
counties  on  a  formula  basis,  utilizing  a 
modified  version  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  formula,  or  some  other  consensus 
formula.  Local  governments  are  fearful  that 
if  funding  sources  for  the  44  programs  being 
turned  back  are  simply  given  to  the  sUte  in 
the  form  of  "super  revenue  sharing",  as  pro- 
posed, local  needs  will  be  addressed  only 
after  the  state  has  taken  care  of  its  own 
budgetary  priorities.  This  may  result  in 
little  or  no  funding  for  local  needs  and  pri- 
orities. Categorical  aids  to  local  government, 
both  direct  and  state  channeled,  should  be 
converted  to  shared  taxes  distributed  on  a 
formula  basis  among  states,  and  to  local 
governments  within  states.  Only  those  pro- 
grams needed  to  meet  problems  above  the 
norm  should  be  retained  as  block  grants  or 
categorical  aids.  This  will  return  maximum 
control  to  the  citizens  and  elected  officials 
of  local  governments  that  directly  adminis- 
ter public  services.  An  alternative  would  be 
to  return  federal  turnback  funds  to  states 
based  on  their  record  of  actual  historical 
use  of  categorical  grants.  In  Tennessee,  the 
335  city  and  95  county  govenmients  must 
raise  and  spend  some  $5  billion  in  1982  to 
meet  their  public  service  responsibilities— 
the  state  only  $4.25  billion,  and  this  state 
sum  includes  some  $1  billion  in  state  aid 
spent  by  local  governments.  Budgetwise. 
these  local  governments  are  greater  than 
state  government.  They  urgently  need  and 
deserve  full  protection! 

President  Reagan's  New  Federalism  is  a 
highly  challenging  concept  which  presents  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  develop  creative  so- 
lutions to  very  complex  public  sector  prob- 
lems. As  a  ;»-actical  matter,  however,  his 
original  proposal  simply  creates  more  prob- 
lems than  solutions  for  local  governments. 
Tennessee  municipal  officials  hope  the 
President  will  rethink  this  proposal,  in  con- 
sultation with  state  and  local  government 
officials,  in  a  good  faith  effort  to  eliminate 
its  obvious  inequities  and  to  thereby,  in  the 
spirit  of  partnership,  work  to  build  a  strong- 
er and  more  efficient  federal  system. 
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finance  the  schemes  and  actions  of 
Libya  and  its  leader.  Colonel  Qadhafi. 
The  State  Department  acknowl- 
edged yesterday  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  Libya's  behavior.  Under 
Colonel  Qadhafi's  leadership,  Libya 
continues  to  make  all-out  efforts  to  de- 
stabilize countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  Last  year  Qadhafi  or- 
dered an  attack  on  U.S.  aircraft  even 
though  they  were  flying  over  interna- 
tional waters.  Qadhafi  is  known  by 
U.S.  intelligence  to  have  schemed  in 
an  attempt  to  send  assassination 
teams  to  the  United  States  to  murder 
U.S.  Government  officipis. 

Under  12  years  of  Qadhafi  rule 
Libya  has  gained  world  attention  as  an 
exporter  of  two  things— terrorism  and 
petroleum.  The  latter  is  used  to  fi- 
nance the  former.  By  ending  our  pur- 
chases of  Libyan  oil,  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  cut  deeply  into 
Libya's  pocketbook. 

Last  October  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  assistance  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1982,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  a  complete 
phaseout  of  Libyan  oil,  and  would 
have  sought  similar  action  by  our 
allies.  At  the  time,  the  administration 
was  not  prepared  to  support  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  United 
States  is  economically  vital  to  the 
prosperity  of  Qadhafi's  regime,  and 
the  maintenance  of  Libya's  reputation 
as  the  patron  saint  of  terrorists. 
Libyan  crude  is  not  crucial  to  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  Libya  provides 
the  United  States  with  just  2  percent 
of  all  the  petroleum  which  we  con- 
sume, and  only  5  percent  of  the  petro- 
leum we  import. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  spoken  at  great  length  about  its 
commitment  to  halt  terrorism.  The 
embargo  against  Libya  announced  yes- 
terday by  President  Reagan  is  con- 
crete action,  in  support  of  that  com- 
mitment. I  commend  the  President  for 
his  action.* 


E3kIBAROO  OF  LTOYAN  OIL 
IMPORTS 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  hrs  taken  the 
proper  course  of  action  in  imposing  an 
embargo  on  Libyan  oil  imports,  and  in 
discontinuing  our  exports  of  high 
technology  to  Libya. 

I  applaud  the  President's  action 
wholeheartedly.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  United  States  take  serious  action 
against  Libya,  whose  training  and  fi- 
nancing of  terrorist  organizations  and 
activities  is  well  known  and  well  docu- 
mented. By  continuing  to  purchase 
over  half  of  the  oil  produced  in  Libya, 
the  United  States  has  been  helping  to 


JORDANIAN  ARMS  SALE  SHOULD 
NOT  PROCEED 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently cosigned  a  letter  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  Indicating  my  ex- 
treme concern  about  the  possibility  of 
advanced  weapons  sales  to  Jordan.  I 
am  increasingly  apprehensive  about 
the  impact  that  these  particular 
sales— of  advanced  F-16  fighter  air- 
craft and  Hawk  mobile  missiles— could 
have  on  the  strategic  and  tactical  bal- 
ance of  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  apprehensive  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  Jor- 
danian King  Hussein's  view  of  the 
prospect  and  desirability  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  the  March  15  edi- 
tion of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
King  Hussein  was  quoted  in  an  inter- 
view. When  asked  if  Jordan  would  ever 


join  the  Camp  David  peace  process, 
the  King  replied: 

What  peace  process?  I  believe  the  end  is  in 
sight  for  Camp  David  with  the  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  Sinai.  The  Palestinian  auton- 
omy proposals  will  never  work. 

The  ominous  tone  in  King  Hussein's 
remarks  does  not  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  Jordan  will  be  a  willing  and  con- 
structive partner  in  bringing  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  the  critical  problems 
of  the  region. 

Furthermore,  the  official  Jordanian 
attitude  about  Egypt's  phenomenal  ef- 
forts at  peacemaking  under  Anwar 
Sadat  left  much  to  be  desired  in  terms 
of  Jordanian  support  for  U.S.  goals 
and  initiatives.  Consider  the  further 
comments  by  King  Hussein  from  the 
March  15  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
interview. 

Q.  Would  the  return  of  Egypt  to  the  Arab 
world  strengthen  this  Arab  consensus  you 
say  you  seek? 

A.  The  fact  that  the  situation  developed 
where  Egypt  did  not  play  its  role  in  the 
Arab  family  has  caused  me  great  pain.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  t>efore  too  long  this  will 
be  rectified  and  Egypt  will  once  again 
resume  its  rightful  position  and  responsibil- 
ities. But  in  the  end  we  have  to  form  a  sort 
of  collective  cooperation  among  the  overall 
majority  of  Arab  States. 

What  "role  in  the  Arab  family"  did 
Egypt  fail  to  play  in  attempting  to 
make  peace  with  Israel?  The  role  of 
participating  in  a  jihad,  or  holy  war, 
against  Israel?  The  revelation  of  the 
depth  and  pervasiveness  of  the  idea 
that  Israel  must  cease  to  exist  as  a 
state,  even  among  Arab  States  we  are 
now  calling  moderate,  is  disturbing  in 
itself,  though  it  is  no  surprise.  The 
surprise  to  me,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  administration  seems  so  eager  to 
pursue  arms  deal  after  arms  deal  with 
nations  committed  to  the  destruction 
of  Israel,  it  is  coimter  to  every  tenet  of 
American  policy.  * 

I  have  repeated  over  and  over  again 
in  this  body  my  arguments  in  favor  of 
maintaining  our  traditional  reliance 
on  the  strength  and  stability  of  Israel 
as  the  linchpin  of  our  policies  in  the 
Middle  East.  During  the  F-15  debate 
in  1978,  the  AWACS/P-15  enhance- 
ment debate  of  last  year,  and  in  a 
series  of  lesser  battles  over  the  future 
of  U.S.  policies  and  priorities  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  cautioned  about  the  un- 
dercutting of  Israel  in  the  Middle 
East— not  because  of  tradition,  and  not 
simply  for  the  very  real  and  Important 
moral  and  political  commitments  to 
which  we  are  properly  bound;  but  for 
the  security  and  stability  of  the  region 
itself. 

These  issues  have  recently  been  ad- 
dressed in  a  letter  to  President  Reagan 
from  12  American  Jewish  organiza- 
tions and  108  local  Jewish  commimity 
relations  councils.  I  would  commend 
their  comments  to  the  attention  of 
colleagues,  for  these  remarks  go  right 
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to  the  point.  I  ask  that  the  letter,  in- 
cluding all  cosignatories,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
'    The  letter  follows: 

National  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Advisory  Council. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  23.  J 982. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
Ttie  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  We  have  been 
gratified  by  your  own  deep  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Israel  and,  there- 
fore, we  were  pleased  that  you  reaffirmed 
America's  unique  bond  with  Israel  in  your 
letter  of  February  16,  1982  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin,  assuring  him  of  your  intention  to 
maintain  Israel's  qualitative  technological 
military  edge  in  the  region. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  presidents  of  l**  na- 
tional American  Jewish  organizations  and 
108  local  Jewish  community  relations  coun- 
cils, member  agencies  of  the  National 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council,  we  are  as  one  in  our  alarm  that  the 
United  States,  rather  than  acting  to  stem 
the  massive  arms  build-up  In  the  Arab 
world,  continues  to  be  a  major  purveyor  of 
weaponry.  Such  a  policy  endangers  peace  in 
the  region,  threatens  the  security  of  Israel. 
and  undermines  the  long-term  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Nor  have  the  8.5  billion  dollar  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  recent  approach  to 
Jordan  yielded  concessions  that  advance 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Jordan  remains 
adamant  in  its  rejection  of  the  Camp  David 
framework  as  does  Saudi  Arabia.  Indeed, 
Saudi  Arabia  Just  rejected  assurances  you 
gave  to  the  Senate  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
the  F-15S  and  AWACS  as  well  as  U.S.  pro- 
posals seeking  to  strengthen  U.S.  strategic 
capabilities  in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is,  indeed,  time  to  "redi- 
rect" our  policy  in  the  Middle  East  away 
from  the  sale  of  arms  to  unstable  and  unco- 
operative regimes.  Rather,  what  Is  called  for 
Is  a  reassertlon  of  unambiguous  support  for 
those  reliable  allies,  like  Israel,  which  have 
demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  their  desire 
for  peace  by  negotiating  and  signing  treaties 
that  have  entailed  great  national  risk  and 
sacrifice,  and  which  clearly  recognize  the 
Soviet-inspired  threat  to  their  own  and 
United  States'  national  interests  in  the 
region. 

Sincerely, 

national  agencies 

Maynard  I.  Wlshner,  President.  American 
Jewish  Committee; 

Maxwell  E.  Oreenberg,  National  Chair- 
man, Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith; 

Donald  S.  Slalman,  President,  Jewish 
Labor  Committee; 

Shirley  I.  Leviton.  President,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women; 

Julius  Berman.  President,  Union  of  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  Congregations  of  America; 

Ooldie  Kweller,  President,  Women's 
League  for  Conservative  Judaism: 

Howard  M.  Squadron,  President,  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress; 

Jack  J.  Spitzer,  President,  B'nal  B'rith; 

Robert  Zweiman.  National  Commander. 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.; 

Rabbi  Alexander  M.  Schindler,  President. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations; 

Marshall  Wolke,  President,  United  Syna- 
gogue of  America: 

Beverly  Mlnkoff,  National  President. 
Women's  American  ORT;  and 


Bennett  Yanowitz.  Chairman,  National 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council. 

community  agencies 

Herman  <logovy.  President,  Akron  Jewish 
Community  Federation; 

Joan  Rosenstein.  President,  Greater 
Albany  Jewish  Federation; 

Paula  Karmiol,  Chair,  Community  Rela- 
tions Council  of  Jewish  Community  Council 
of  Albuquerque; 

Ned  Shulman,  Chair,  Community  Rela- 
tions Council  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Allentown; 

Ted  Fisher.  Chair,  CRC,  AtlanU  Jewish 
Federation; 

Paul  Gardner.  President.  Irwin  Salman- 
son,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cil of  Austin; 

Rabbi  Seymour  Essrog,  President  -Balti- 
more Jewish  Council; 

Martin  Strelzer,  Chair.  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
Jewish  Community  of  Bergen  County  (NJ); 

Stanley  Bard.  Executive  Director,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Broome  County  (NY): 

Warren  B.  Kohn.  President,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  of  Metropolitan  Boston; 

Phyllis  Weinstein,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Birmingham; 

Helen  Wasserman,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Greater  Bridgeport; 

Gall  C.  Kaplan,  President,  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Greater  Buffalo; 

Harriet  B.  Narens,  President.  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Canton; 

Marilyn  Flanzbaum,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Central  New  Jersey; 

Samuel  Steinberg,  Chairman,  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Committee  of 
Charleston; 

Robert  Schrayer,  Chairman,  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Jewish  United  Fund 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago; 

Dr.  Malcolm  Bernstein,  President,  Jewish 
Community  Relations  of  Council  of  Cincin- 
nati; 

Lawrence  M.  Bell,  Chairman.  CRC,  Jewish 
Community  Federation  of  Cleveland; 

Dr.  Hilel  Salomon.  Chair,  Community  Re- 
lations Council  of  the  Columbia  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Federation; 

Ira  Owen  Kane,  Chairman,  Community 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Columbus 
Jewish  Federation; 

Martin  Gant,  President.  Connecticut 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council; 

Arnold  Bweet,  Chair.  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Council  of  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Greater  Dallas; 

Dr.  Peter  Romanow,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Greater  Danbury; 

Lawrence  W.  Burick,  Chair,  Community 
Relations  Council  of  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Greater  Dayton; 

Michael  D.  Goodman,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Delaware; 

Fred  Lorber,  Chair.  Jewish  Federation  of 
Greater  Des  Moines; 

Marian  Shlfman,  President,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  of  Metropolitan  Detroit; 

Jule  Zimet,  Chair,  Jewish  Community  Re- 
lations Committee  of  El  Paso; 

Richard  A.  Levlck,  Chair,  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Council  of  Erie  (PA); 

Mrs.  Robert  Mitchell,  Chair,  CRC,  Flint 
Jewish  Federation; 

Irving  R.  Friedman,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Greater  Ft.  Lauderdale; 

Hortense  Delflk,  Chair,  Jewish  Federation 
of  Ft.  Worth  and  Tarrant  County; 

Jeffrey  Mines.  Chair,  Community  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Jewish  Federation 
of  Greater  Hartford; 


Elaine  Pittell.  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  South  Broward  (FL): 

Harold  Goldstein,  Chair,  CRC.  Jewish 
Federation  of  Greater  Houston; 

Alan  Goldstein.  President,  Indianapolis 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  and 
Indiana  Jewish  Community  Relations  Coun- 
cil: 

Dr.  Ronald  Ellnoff,  President,  Jackson- 
ville Jewish  Federation: 

Dr.  Charles  Fliegler.  Vice  President,  Com- 
munity Relations  Committee  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  Greater  Kingston  (NY); 

Stanley  V.  Ooldln,  Chair.  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Federation  of  Greater  Long  Beach  and 
West  Orange  County; 

Rabbi  Jacob  M.  Ott,  Chairman.  Communi- 
ty Relations  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Fed- 
eration Council  of  Los  Angeles; 

Tonl  Goldman,  President,  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Federation  of  Louisville: 

Fred  Gants,  Chair,  Madison  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council; 

Pat  Chafetz.  President,  Memphis  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council; 

Jacqueline  K.  Levlne.  Chair,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Federation  of  Metropolitan  New 
Jersey; 

David  Fleeman,  Chair.  Greater  Miami 
Jewish  Federation; 

Jerome  Safer.  President.  Milwaukee 
Jewish  Council; 

Robert  Latz,  I*resident.  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Relations  Council— Anti-Defamation 
League  (JCRC-ADL)  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas; 

Morris  Werthan  II,  President,  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee: 

Lillian  Schwartz,  Chair,  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Greater  New  Bedford; 

Martin  Gant,  Co-Chair,  CRC,  Dr.  Gustave 
Sirot,  Co-Chalr,  CRC,  New  Haven  Jewish 
Federation; 

Lawrence  Tisch,  President,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  New  York; 

Gary  Motln,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Eastern  Connecticut; 

Michael  Berenson,  Chair,  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Greater  New  Orleans; 

Sheldon  Tenenbaum,  Chair,  Savannah 
Jewish  Council: 

E.  D.  David,  Chair,  CRC.  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Newport  News-Hampton; 

Dr.  Barry  Elnhorn,  Chair,  CRC.  United 
Jewish  Federation  of  Tidewater,  Va.; 

Marge  Bomsteln.  President,  Jewish  Feder- 
ation of  North  lersey; 

Gerald  S.  Ogan,  President,  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  North  Shore  (Mass.); 

Howard  and  Joan  Cohen,  Chair.  CRC. 
Jewish  Federation  of  Northern  Middlesex 
County: 

Marilyn  Kurtz,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish  Feder- 
ation of  Greater  Norwalk; 

Madeline  Comblum,  Chair,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  the  Greater 
East  Bay  (Oakland); 

Sydney  Osten,  Chair,  ADL/CRC  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  Omaha; 

Audrey  Kagel.  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish  Feder- 
ation of  Orange  County: 

Rabbi  Larry  Halpem,  Vice  President. 
Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  Orlando; 

Elsie  Leviton.  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Palm  Beach; 

Larry  Grimlnger,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Peoria: 

Joseph  Smuckler,  President.  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia; 

Irwin  Harris,  Chair,  CRC,  Greater  Phoe- 
nix Jewish  Federation: 

Dr.  Gordon  Saskin,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Pinellas  County: 
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Frederick  Frank,  Chair,  Community  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Pittsburgh: 

Arden  Shenker,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Portland,  Oreg.; 

Harvey  Klee.  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish  Federa- 
tion of  Rarltan  Valley; 

Robert  A.  Riesman,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Rhode  Island: 

Irving  Blank,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Federation  of  Richmond: 

Carolyn  Zaroff.  Chair,  CRC.  Jewish  Com- 
munity Federation  of  Rochester; 

Rabbi  Amram  Prero,  Chair,  Sarasota 
Jewish  Federation; 

Steve  Flshbeln,  President.  Sacramento 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council: 

Isadore  Rosenfeld,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  St.  Joseph  Valley; 

Harvey  Schneider.  President,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  St.  Louis; 

Malcoln  Steinberg,  Chair,  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Relations  Council  of  the  Jewish  Feder- 
ation of  San  Antonio; 

Dr.  Warren  Kessler,  Chair,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  the  United 
Jewish  Federation  of  San  Diego; 

Nell  Golub,  President.  Jewish  Federation 
of  Greater  Schenectady: 

Jack  Plotkln,  President,  Scranton- Lacka- 
wanna Jewish  Council: 

Dr.  Michael  Schufler,  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Greater  Seattle; 

Arnold  Llncove,  President,  Shreveport 
Jewish  Federation; 

Richard  D.  Aronson,  President,  Jewish 
Federation— Community  Council  of  South- 
em  Maine; 

Dr.  Jacob  Farber,  President,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  Southern  New  Jersey: 

Gloria  Schwartz,  President,  Springfield 
Jewish  Federation  (111.); 

David  Schneider,  Chair,  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Council,  Oklahoma  City; 

Alan  Curtis,  President,  Springfield  Jewish 
Federation  (Mass.); 

Joanne  Welsman,  Chair,  CRC,  United 
Jewish  Federation  of  Stamford; 

Henry  Leahmann,  Vice  President,  Syra- 
cuse Jewish  Federation; 

John  Bloomfield,  President.  Community 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation  of  Toledo; 

Joan  Keats,  Co-Chalr,  CRC,  Rose  Leven- 
son,  Co-Chalr.  CRC,  Jewish  Federation  of 
Greater  Trenton; 

Carol  Karsch,  Chair,  Anti-Defamation 
League— Community  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Tucson  Jewish  Community  Council; 

Phyllis  Fist,  Chair,  Tulsa  Jewish  Conunu- 
nity  Council; 

Bert  Silver,  President,  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Greater  Washington; 

William  Slumowltz.  Chair,  CRC,  Jewish 
Federation  of  Greater  Wilkes-Barre: 

Harold  Cotton,  President,  Worcester 
Jewish  Federation; 

John  P.  Moyer,  Chair,  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Council  of  the  Youngstown  Area 
Jewish  Federation; 

Jesse  Feldman,  Chair,  Jewish  Conmiunlty 
Relations  Council  of  San  Francisco: 

Alvln  Prank,  Chairman,  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Relations  Council  of  Greater  San  Jose; 

William  G.  Levi,  Chair,  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Relations  Bureau  of  Greater  Kansas 
City; 

Michael  Barker,  Chair,  CRC,  Federation 
of  Jewish  Agencies  of  Atlantic  County  (NJ); 
and 

Cecily  Eidelhoch,  President,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  of  Utica.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  1992,  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  formally  support  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
The  Senate  has  before  it  a  bill  which, 
in  my  opinion,  addresses  the  central 
voting  rights  issues  of  interest  to  all 
directly  concerned.  Specifically,  the 
bill  would  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
key  enforcement  provisions  which 
over  the  years  have  sought  to  safe- 
guard the  constitutional  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  vote  freely  and  without  fear  of 
reprisal  or  under  duress. 

Equally  important,  the  bill  contains 
language  which  would  allow  those 
States  with  no  recent  practice  of  dis- 
crimination to  "bailout"  of  Federal 
preclearance  requirements  if  they 
have  fully  accepted  minority  participa- 
tion in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  bill  of 
fairness,  of  equity,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, it  is  a  bill  which  offers  justice 
and  hope  to  the  rights  of  voters— in 
those  jurisdictions  with  a  history  of  in- 
genious efforts  to  limit  voter  rights— 
and  also  to  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions to  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  will  be  offered.  I  will 
decide  upon  them  if  and  when  they 
come  up  for  debate  and  vote.  However, 
the  central  issue  of  how  to  protect  the 
voting  rights  of  American  citizens  and 
the  rights  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments has  been  addressed  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  this  young  Nation  of 
ours  has  marched  the  long  and  wind- 
ing roads  toward  freedom.  We  have 
crossed  great  oceans  to  be  free,  we 
have  fought  a  Civil  War,  and  two  great 
World  Wars  in  the  pursuit  of  preserv- 
ing freedom. 

In  short  this  Nation  has  come  too 
far  to  turn  back  its  long  quest  for  free- 
dom, or  to  give  the  slightest  impres- 
sion to  a  watching  world,  that  we  are 
fatigued  or  unconcerned  about  a  fun- 
damental American  freedom,  the  right 
to  vote.  We  must  continue  to  put  forth 
a  strong  signal  to  all  Americans,  black, 
white,  brown,  or  yellow,  and  to  the 
world,  that  freedom  in  America  is  still 
our  strongest  source  of  strength,  and 
that  we  will  not  hesitate  to  Insure  that 
every  American  is  guaranteed  a  right 
to  exercise  his  or  her  fundamental 
freedoms. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1992  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  all  freedom-loving  citizens  of 
my  State  will  join  me  in  support  of 
this  act.* 


RUSSIAN    AND    CUBAN    AGGRES- 
SION  IN   THE  'WESTERN   HEMI- 
SPHERE AND  ELSEWHERE 
«  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President:  today 
Dr.  P'rea  Ikle,  Under  Secretary  of  De- 


fense for  Policy,  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Terror- 
ism of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  testify  concerning  Rus- 
sian and  Cuban  aggression  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Ikies  testimony  is,  I  believe,  par- 
ticularly important  and  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  people. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Ikle's  tes- 
timony of  this  morning  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks.  I  also  submit  for  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  recent  testimony  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Gen.  David  Jones,  and  a  quota- 
tion by  CIA  Director  William  Casey. 

The  material  follows; 
Testimony  By  the  Honorable  Fred  C.  Ikle 
CUBA  and  the  use  or  terrorism 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  you  in- 
vited me  to  appear  before  your  committee. 
You  have  asked  me  to  discuss,  among  other 
things,  the  role  of  Castro's  Cuba  in  promot- 
ing violence,  terrorism  and  armed  opposi- 
tion movements.  The  purpose  of  such 
Cuban  Intervention  in  other  countries  Is  to 
undermine  governments  that  seek  economic 
and  social  progress  within  a  democratic 
framework,  or  to  extend  the  global  reach  of 
the  Soviet  military  establishment,  or  both. 

With  Its  population  of  less  than  10  million 
and  a  land  area  of  about  44,000  square 
miles,  Cuba  is  Involved  globally— providing 
military  and  technical  advisors  and  assist- 
ance thousands  of  miles  away  in  Libya.  Iraq, 
South  Yemen.  Angola.  Ethiopia,  the  Congo, 
Mozambique  and  Vietnam,  among  others. 
Castro  currently  has  about  60.000  Cubans 
serving  overseas,  Including  35,000  military 
and  25,000  civilian  technicians,  most  In- 
volved In  construction  activities  but  many 
Involved  In  subversion.  Cuba  has  about 
20.000  troops  in  Angola  alone  and  about 
12.000  troops  In  Ethiopia. 

Given  these  farflung  Interventions.  Cuba's 
military  capability  is  obviously  far  in  excess 
of  any  defensive  needs.  Its  army  of  225.000 
Includes  9  active  and  18  reserve  divisions. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  reserves,  militia,  and  other 
paramilitary  forces  which  in  many  instances 
are  better  trained  and  equipped  than  the 
regular  armed  forces  of  other  Caribbean 
countries.  Cuba  has  650  tanks,  over  200  Mlg 
fighters  In  its  air  force.  Including  a  recently 
arrived  second  squadron  of  Mlg-23's.  Cuba's 
navy  Includes  50  torpedo  and  missile  attack 
boats,  two  attack  submarines,  and  a  frigate. 

Overall.  2.3  percent  of  Cuba's  population 
Is  in  the  regular  armed  forces,  and  about 
one  of  every  20  Cubans  participates  In  some 
kind  of  security  mission.  By  comparison. 
Mexico— with  seven  times  Cuba's  popula- 
tion—maintains regular  defense  forces  half 
the  size  of  Cuba's  and  involving  less  than 
two  tenths  of  one  percent  of  Its  people.  We, 
in  the  United  States,  have  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  our  people  in  the  Regular  Armed 
Forces. 

How  does  Cuba  sustain  such  large  forces 
on  a  faltering  economy?  It  relies— as  It  has 
for  20  years— on  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  It 
afloat.  In  1981.  the  Soviets  provided  $3  bil- 
lion in  economic  assistance,  and  at  least 
$500  million  In  military  assistance.  (Show 
chart  »1)  the  U.S.S.R.  sent  three  times 
more  military  equipment  to  Cuba  In  1981 
than  in  1980  and  more  than  in  any  year 
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since    1962.    The    U.S.S.R.    shipped    about 
66,000  metric  tons  into  Cuba  in  1981. 

Why  Is  the  Soviet  Union  willing  to  expend 
such  resources  on  Cuba?  Because  the  Sovi- 
ets realize  the  importance  of  their  position 
in  Cuba  as  a  threat  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
more  fully  than  do  many  Americans  and 
more  fully  than  do  most  Europeans. 
Moscow  knows  that,  in  time  of  war.  half  of 
NATO's  supplies  would  come  through  our 
Gulf  ports.  They  are  aware  that  44  percent 
of  all  foreign  tonnage,  and  45%  of  the  crude 
oil  for  the  U.S.,  pass  through  the  Caribbean. 
They  understand  the  importance  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  South  Atlantic  sea 
lines  of  communication  that  carry  about 
two-thirds  of  West  Europe's  petroleum  and 
nearly  half  of  our  Imports.  But  perhaps 
more  Importantly,  the  Soviets  seelc  to 
change  our  southern  borders  from  the 
peaceful  conditions  of  the  past  by  building 
potentially  hostile  forces  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean.  They  may  expect 
that  we  will  have  to  divert  our  attention  and 
forces  from  other  interests  elsewhere.  It  is 
high  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  allies 
overseas  begin  to  recognize  this  strategy. 

The  construction  of  a  naval  facility,  and 
an  airbase  capable  of  accommodating  ad- 
vanced Jet  aircraft.  In  Grenada  is  a  highly 
visible  ongoing  Cuban  project.  In  December 
1981.  Orenadian  Minister  of  National  Mobi- 
lization, Selwyn  Strachan,  publicly  boasted 
that  Cuba  will  eventually  use  the  new  air- 
port in  his  country  to  supply  troops  in 
Angola.  And  ominously  he  added  that  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  location,  the  airport 
may  also  be  used  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  relying  on  Cuban  mercenaries  as  surro- 
gates, the  Soviets  are  able  to  carry  out  their 
Interventionist  policies  without  rislclng  the 
hostile  reaction  from  the  U.S.  and  the  Third 
World  that  direct  Involvement  of  Soviet 
troops  and  personnel  would  engender. 

Latin  America  provides  an  excellent  mi- 
crocosm of  how  the  Soviet-Cuba  partners 
operate  in  tandem.  As  U.S.  advisors  with 
Latin  American  countries  were  cut  bacic 
from  516  In  1970  to  70  In  1981.  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  team  has  operated  together  to  keep 
the  communist  presence  at  a  high  level.  In 
1981,  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  had  50  times 
as  many  mUltary  advisors  in  Latin  America 
as  did  the  United  States:  Mr.  Chairman, 
fifty  times  as  many.  (Show  chart  #2)  More- 
over, from  from  1962  to  1981,  the  Soviets 
provided  more  than  twice  as  much  security 
assistance  to  Latin  America  as  did  the  U.S.— 
roughly  (4  billion  for  the  U.S.S.R.  compared 
to  about  $1.5  bUUon  for  the  U.S. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  totalitarianism 
is  making  inroads;  it  is  receiving  far  more 
support  than  democratic  pluralism.  Not 
only  fifty  times  as  many  military  advisers, 
but  a  far  higher  level  of  military  assistance. 
(Show  chart  #3) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Castro  regime  is  linked 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  not  only  through  its 
tools,  but  also  through  its  methods.  Castro 
has  not  only  been  armed  with  all  this  weap- 
onry by  his  Soviet  masters,  he  has  also  been 
inspired  and  tailored  in  the  methods  of  to- 
talitarianism by  the  experts  in  Moscow.  I 
would  like  to  illustrate  this  for  three  issues 
that  are  of  central  concern  to  this  commit- 
tee: 

First,  the  use  of  terrorism  to  spread  totali- 
tarian control  has  been  practiced  in  strik- 
ingly similar  fashion  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  by  Fidel  Castro. 

Second,  the  use  of  deception,  particularly 
deception  to  mislead  Western  media,  has 
been  developed  to  a  fine  art  both  by  Castro 
and  by  the  Soviets. 


Third,  there  is  the  destruction  of  the 
chances  for  democratic  elections  by  the  en- 
trapment of  Western  democracies  into  al- 
leged negotiations  which  become  a  process 
for  the  totalitarians  to  seize  the  monopoly 
of  power. 

Let  me  add  some  more  details  to  describe 
each  of  these  three  practices: 

First,  on  terroriSTn.  A  great  deal  of  the 
current  debate  has  been  about  the  question 
of  Soviet  control  over  various  terrorist 
groups.  This  is  of  course  a  question  of  some 
importance.  However,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  important  issue  in  determining  West- 
em  policy  towards  terrorist  groups  of  the 
•left."  or  the  "right. "  In  the  first  place,  ter- 
rorism is  an  assault  on  the  most  basic 
human  rights,  an  attack  on  civil  society.  In 
the  second  place,  terrorism  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  a  political  program.  It  is  a  dfevice 
for  seizing  power  and  maintaining  it,  fore- 
closing for  the  indefinite  future  any  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  elementary  political 
liberties.  Third,  even  if  terrorist  "armies" 
are  not  directed  from  Moscow,  their  acts 
may  lead  to  the  expansion  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence and  control,  and  Indeed  in  some  cases 
they  aim  precisely  at  destabilizing  a  govern- 
ment, allied  or  otherwise  associated  with 
the  United  States,  at  detaching  it  from  the 
open  Western  World  and  forcing  it  into  the 
closed  Soviet  orbit. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  most  neglected  of  all  the  terrorist  move- 
ments, the  Armenian  Secret  Army  for  the 
Liberation  of  Armenia  (ASALA),  has  for- 
mally announced  that  its  strategy  is  to  gain 
control  of  the  eastern  third  of  Turkey,  to 
•free"  it,  so  called,  from  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  unite  it  with  the  Armenian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  This  is  an  area  of 
the  world  which  is  of  course  critically  im- 
portant for  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
the  southern  region  of  NATO.  It  is  also  crit- 
ical for  Egypt  and  Israel  and  the  rest  of  the 
Middle  East. 

It  does  not  matter  very  much  whether  the 
Armenian  Secret  Army  is  directly  conunand- 
ed  by  Moccow.  It  is  an  efficient  and  brutal 
executor  of  the  murder  of  innocent  civil- 
ians. It  has  intimidated  governments  allied 
with  Turkey  and  law  abiding  Armenian 
communities  as  well.  If  it  were  to  be  success- 
ful in  its  aims  it  would  lead  directly  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  terrorist  movement  it 
illustrates  the  irrelevance  of  some  of  the 
issues  that  have  preoccupied  the  debate  in 
the  West  on  terrorism.  Whether  the  Arme- 
nian terrorist  movement  is  acting  on  its 
own,  or  under  Moscow's  direction,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  come  down  to  the  same  thing. 
Here  lies  a  lesson  for  our  current  concerns 
in  Central  America. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  related  question  of 
deception,  Marxist  guerrillas  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  been  largely  recruited  from  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  and  the  student 
population.  They  use  deception  to  make  it 
hard  for  domestic  or  foreign  intelligence 
agencies  and— an  important  point— even 
harder  for  the  press  to  identify  and  track 
them.  The  guerrillas  disguise  themselves  as 
peasants  (Che  Guevara  has  some  candid  and 
cynical  descriptions  of  this  tactic)  and  some- 
times as  government  soldiers.  Government 
uniforms  serve  as  cover  for  an  assault  on 
the  government,  or  as  cover  for  terror 
against  the  population  in  their  campaign  to 
destabilize  the  country  and  have  the  govern- 
ment forces  blamed  for  terror.  It  serves  to 
confuse  domestic  and  foreign  opinion.  And 
the  terrorists  disguised  as  peasants  can  lead 
even    a    carefully    controlled    government 


counter  attack  to  be  misdirected  at  the  real 
peasants,  or  appear  to  be  misdirected  to 
media  observers  when  it  hits  guerrillas  in 
peasant  costume. 

Marxist  guerrillas  using  terror  to  inspire 
counter  terror  and  to  disrupt  civil  society 
create  a  catch  22  situation  for  any  regime 
attempting  to  improve  civil  rights,  and  spe- 
cifically to  introduce  elections.  The  guerril- 
las say  that  fair  elections  are  impossible  in  a 
situation  of  great  civil  disorder  while  they 
do  everything  they  can  to  create  such  disor- 
der. 

Guerrilla  disguises  include  not  only  their 
dress,  but  alao  their  words.  Rebel  leaders 
argue  for  negotiations  and  "political  solu- 
tions," instead  of  an  election.  The  phrase 
■political  solution "  should  be  understood  as 
a  code  word  for  a  coalition— sometimes  en- 
couraged by  friendly  as  well  as  hostile  out- 
side powers— in  which  the  rebel  leaders  will 
dedicate  themselves  ruthlessly  to  eliminate 
all  other  members  of  the  coalition,  and  in 
particular  those  who  favor  progress  towards 
a  representative  government  and  in  civil 
rights.  The  "broad  based"  coalition  will 
then  narrow  to  the  rebel  leaders  themselves. 

Guerrilla  leaders  in  Latin  America  some- 
times sound  like  Democrats  when  they  pro- 
test oppression  of  freedoms  in  current  tradi- 
tional authoritarian  societies,  or  even  in  de- 
mocracies. This  should  not  confuse  us. 
Castro,  for  example,  has  been  entirely  frank 
in  identifying  democracy  as  an  "anachro- 
nism."  Speaking  in  Chile  at  the  time  of  AI- 
lende,  he  said  that  anachronisms  such  as 
elections,  congress,  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  are  doomed  by  history.  They  "exist  as 
long  as  the  people  do  not  have  enough 
strength  to  change  them. 

This  leads  to  my  third  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  substitution  of  alleged  negotia- 
tions for  genuine  elections  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  free  elections  even  there- 
after. This  was  the  method  chosen  to  cover- 
up  the  Stalinlzation  of  Eastern  Europe:  and 
this  is  the  method  now  being  peddled  in  this 
country— including,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  on 
Capitol  Hill— to  cover  up  the  Stalinlzation 
of  Central  America. 

Far  too  often  have  the  governments  of  the 
great  democracies  used  their  influence  to 
press  moderate  leaders  into  coalitions  with 
Marxists,  where  they  were  unlikely  to  sur- 
vive since  the  Marxists  were  intent  on  seiz- 
ing the  monopoly  of  force.  Sometimes  we 
trusted  Marxist  assurances  that  liberty 
would  be  introduced  in  due  time— as  Harry 
Hopkins  relied  on  Stalin's  assurances  about 
freedom  in  Poland.  Sometimes,  eager  to  get 
Soviet  cooperation  on  other  matters,  we 
used  a  coalition  as  a  face  saving  way  of 
abandoning  support  for  Democracy.  So— at 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  American  and 
British  leaders  gradually  pressed  the  Polish 
Government  in  exile  in  London,  which  in- 
cluded Socialists  and  a  wide  range  of  politi- 
cal views,  to  enter  the  Soviet  controlled 
Lublin  government  with  the  result  we  see 
persisting  four  decades  later.  Something 
similar  happened  in  each  of  the  six  East  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

In  Rumania,  for  example,  the  allied 
powers  meeting  in  Moscow  in  December 
1945,  agreed  that  the  government  should  be 
broadened  to  include  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition, but  the  opposition  leaders  that 
counted  were  excluded  at  the  insistence  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  two  opposition  par- 
ties were  "represented"  by  two  carefully  se- 
lected nobodies.  The  coalition  government 
then  proceeded  to  exclude  them  by  giving 
them  no  ministerial  portfolios,  and  then  by 
excluding  them  from  cabinet  meetings.  The 
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United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  pro- 
tested to  no  avail.  An  election  was  eventual- 
ly held  under  general  conditions  of  intimi- 
dation, with  the  inevitable  outcome.  Then  a 
mass  trial  of  91  dissidents  modeled  on  the 
Moscow  trials. 

When  Somoza  was  replaced  In  Nicaragua 
by  the  Sandinistas,  the  OAS  was  promised 
there  would  be  elections.  Now  these  elec- 
tions have  been  indefinitely  postponed  and 
the  repression  of  opposition  groups  and  of 
freedom  In  Nicaragua  is  going  on  with  full 
force. 

Constraints  on  civil  rights,  poverty,  in- 
equality, and  Inequities  all  too  frequently 
exist  in  developing  societies.  They  are  now, 
however,  the  cause  of  Marxist  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  government,  and  when  the 
Marxist  guerrillas  succeed,  they  do  not  im- 
prove civil  rights:  they  worsen  them.  Nor  do 
they  improve  the  economic  situation.  Cuba 
had  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  incomes  in 
Latin  America  before  Castro.  Castro's  eco- 
nomic policies  have  been  an  unmitigated 
disaster.  And  in  Eastern  Europe  the  eco- 
nomic failure  of  the  Communist  economic 
bloc  is  plainly  visible  today. 

We  know  that  Cuban  subversive  activities 
are  not  confined  solely  to  El  Salvador.  Cuba 
has  coordinated  clandestine  support  organi- 
zations in  Honduras,  Costa  Rica  and  Guate- 
mala. Cuban  subversive  activities  have  sur- 
faced In  virtually  every  Caribbean  Basin 
country.  Even  Mexico,  which  has  had  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  Cuba,  has  not 
remained  imtouched  by  Cuban  subversion. 

In  South  America,  Cuba  provides  advice, 
safe  havens,  communications,  training,  and 
some  financial  support  to  many  clandestine 
organizations  that  employ  violence,  includ- 
ing Colombia's  M-19.  Uruguay's  Tupamaros. 
Argentina's  Montoneros.  and  Chile's  Mir. 

The  Cubans  became  involved  with  known 
arms  smugglers  in  supplying  the  Nicaraguan 
revolutionaries  prior  to  the  ouster  of 
Somoza  in  July  1979.  Finding  that  connec- 
tion to  be  mutually  profitable,  the  Cubans 
expanded  their  ties  to  include  known  drug 
smugglers  who  had  the  contacts  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  facilitate  arms  ship- 
ments. One  of  the  Colombian  drug  dealers 
was  involved  on  behalf  of  Havana  in  a  clan- 
destine shipment  of  arms  to  the  Colombian 
M-19  in  an  operation  that  involved  hijack- 
ing a  Colombian  cargo  plane.  Cuba  provided 
the  funds  used  by  the  dealer  to  purchase 
the  arms  and  transport  them  to  Colombia. 
In  return.  Cuba  facilitated  the  drug  dealer's 
marijuana  traffic  to  Florida.  Just  recently, 
this  drug  dealer  was  arrested  in  Mexico 
after  he  had  arrived  there  with  $700,000 
which  the  Cubans  had  given  to  him  to  pur- 
chase arms  for  the  Colombian  M-19. 

The  Cuban  connection  with  the  PLO  is 
well  documented.  In  recent  years,  there 
have  been  dozens  of  contacts  between  Cuba 
and  PLO  leaders.  In  fact,  on  17  November 
1981,  PLO  leader  Yasir  Arafat  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Castro  reaffirming  his  support  for 
Cuba. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  try  to  dispose  of 
a  fallacy  about  our  relations  with  Castro, 
that  is  fairly  common  in  Europe  and  even 
has  its  defenders  here.  It  is  sometimes 
argued  that  Fidel  Castro  became  a  pawn  of 
Moscow  out  of  necessity— that  he  has  been 
hostile  to  the  United  States  simply  in  reac- 
tion to  our  hostility  towards  his  regime.  Im- 
plicit in  this  line  of  thinking  is  that  if  we 
would  only  be  nice  to  him,  and  try  to  under- 
stand him,  he  would  moderate  his  behavior. 

The  previous  administration  made  a  sig- 
nificant effort  to  improve  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Castro  government.  If  opened  an 


"interest  section "  In  Havana  and  permitted 
the  Cuban  Government  to  do  the  same  in 
Washington.  It  relaxed  travel  restrictions 
on  Cuban  diplomats  and  lifted  the  restric- 
tions on  vessels  which  had  called  at  Cuban 
ports  (allowing  them  subsequently  to  visit 
U.S.  ports).  The  Carter  administration  also 
encouraged  increased  cultural  exchanges, 
lifted  the  ban  on  travel  by  U.S.  citizens  to 
Cuba,  and  permitted  the  resumption  of 
charter  flights  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States. 

It  is  worth  recalling  the  response  of  Fidel 
Castro  to  those  friendly  overtures.  During 
the  Carter  administration.  Castro  increased 
the  number  of  Cuban  military  personnel  in 
Angola  by  more  than  40  percent— from 
about  14.000  to  20,000.  He  introduced  the 
Cuban  presence  in  Ethiopia,  reaching  a  high 
of  17,000  men  In  1978.  He  initiated  a  massive 
effort  to  subvert  non-Communist  regimes  In 
Latin  America.  These  actions  hardly  sup- 
port the  contention  that  a  more  conciliatory 
approach  by  the  U.S.  to  U.S.-Cuban  rela- 
tions will  make  Castro  our  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  your  distinguished 
colleagues,  in  both  Houses,  seem  to  be  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  deny  help  to  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador,  a  government 
that  is  now  trying  to  hold  genuine  elections 
and  to  build  and  protect  a  democratic  order. 
Some  suggest  that  instead  of  elections, 
there  should  be  "negotiations,"  a  compro- 
mise with  those  who  are  ideologically  op- 
posed to  the  very  idea  of  elections. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  offer  such  counsel 
know  what  sort  of  precedent  they  are  sug- 
gesting. They  are  saying  President  Truman 
made  a  mistake  in  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  against  the  Communist  ter- 
rorists, and  that  we  should  have  had  "nego- 
tiations" to  bring  the  totalitarians  Into 
pwwer— like  in  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe. 
They  are  saying  that  it  was  a  mistake  for 
Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  to  sup- 
port Israel  Against  the  terrorist  onslaught, 
and  that  Instead  we  should  have  negotia- 
tions with  the  PLO. 

This  is  the  large  issue  of  principles,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  at  stake. 

Open  Hearing:  House  Botmiet  CoionTTEE 

Congressman  Kemp:  "You  talked  about 
the  global  threat.  General  Jones.  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  Is  it  not  true  with  those  MiG-23 
jets  on  the  docks  of  Cuba  Bind  with  new  heli- 
copters in  Cuba  and  a  massive  infusion  of 
military  equipment  by  the  Soviets  Into 
Cuba,  that  there  is  a  de  facto  if  not  a  de 
jure  violation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  under- 
standings that  this  country  has  ever  had 
with  them  and  the  whole  Monroe  Doctrine 
approach  to  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  that 
part  of  our  backyard?" 

General  Jones:  "Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Kemp,  the  agreements  that  came  out  of  the 
1962  missile  crisis  are  so  vague  that  they  can 
be  interpreted  different  ways,  and  we  inter- 
pret it  as  a  violation.  The  Soviets  do  not  in- 
terpret It  as  a  violation.  In  my  Judgment, 
they  have  gone  beyond  the  1962  Accords 
and  have  gone  beyond  clearly  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  In  Central  America.  They  are  now 
the  dominant  military  power  in  the  Caribbe- 
an by  a  wide  margin.  They  are  buUdlng  up 
Nicaraguan  arms  to  be  the  dominant  mili- 
tary power  In  Central  America." 

Q.  Does  what  Is  happening  now  in  Cuba 
violate  the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  ending  the  missile  crisis? 

A.  Oh,  sure  it  does  because  the  '62  agree- 
ment said  the  Soviets  would  send  no  offen- 
sive weapons,  and  it  also  said  there  would  be 


no  export  of  revolution  from  Cuba.  The 
agreement  has  been  violated  for  20  years.— 
U.S.  Ne^s  6t,  World  Report,  March  8,  1982.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
time  for  morning  business  expire(3? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 
Morning  business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    EXPENDI- 
TURES    BY     COMMITTEES     OP 

THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  this  request  is  cleared  on 
the  minority  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  333,  the 
omnibus  committee  funding  resolution 
of  1982. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  state  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  leader,  who  is  in  a  very  im- 
portant meeting  in  his  office  as  it  re- 
lates to  Weirton  Steel,  that  there  is  no 
objection  on  the  minority  side  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  333)  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  committees  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  is  present.  I 
would  inquire  if  he  is  ready  to  manage 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  are  prepared  to 
go  forward. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  I  inquire  also  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  how  much 
time  is  anticipated  the  Senate  will  re- 
quire to  dispose  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  if  it  were  up  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
I  promise  him  we  would  dispose  of  the 
matter  in  about  5  minutes.  However,  I 
am  told  that  o(,hers  wish  to  speak  and 
I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  estimate 
how  much  time  they  would  take.  We 
anticipate  at  least  one  amendment, 
which  may  require  a  rollcall  vote.  I 
would  think  we  would  all  be  gratified 
if  we  could  conclude  this  matter 
before  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  chairman, 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  not  only  on 
the  floor  but  has  the  podium  before 
him.  Could  I  inquire  if  that  signifies 
he  may  wish  to  participate  in  this 
debate? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  what  I  would 
call  an  ominous  sign. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say  I  did  not 
place  the  podium  here  and  its  being 
here  is  deceptive.  I  would  propose  that 
on  the  amendment  that  I  intend  to 
offer  it  be  something  like  10  minutes 
or  20  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  us  not  cross  that 
bridge  quite  yet. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  t"  the  leader  that 
as  far  as  I  know  on  this  side  there  are 
no  amendments.  We  were  under  the 
Impression  we  could  proceed  in  a  very 
quick  manner.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, and  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  amendment  that  is  going  to  be 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  think  it  would 
take  a  little  longer  than  10  or  20  min- 
utes to  explain.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
want  to  agree  to  any  time  limit  as  it 
relates  to  that  amendment. 

I  had  hoped  no  amendments  would 
be  proposed  because  the  committee, 
along  with  several  chairmen,  deliberat- 
ed quite  some  time  relating  to  this 
amendment.  We  thought  we  had  exer- 
cised the  best  judgment  we  could.  Ob- 
viously, we  did  not. 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  maybe  see  the  light  here 
with  us  and  instead  of  playing  domi- 
noes—because once  he  triggers  some- 
thing, others  are  triggered:  the  minute 
he  makes  one  change,  others  are 
changed.  We  thought  we  had  the 
chairman  reasonably  happy  and  would 
be  very  hopeful  that  he  would  talk 
himself  into  joining  the  chairman  and 
I  in  supporting  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
withdraw  from  this  simply  by  saying  it 
appears  that  no  time  agreement  is 
likely  at  this  point.  There  will  perhaps 
be  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
and  I  anticipate  at  least  the  possibility 
of  a  roUcall  vote.  So  Senators  who 
may  be  listening  in  their  offices  and 
hear  this  should  be  on  notice  that  the 
day  is  not  yet  over  and  there  may  be 
at  least  one  rollcall  vote  before  it  is. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  my  able  friend  from  Kentucky 
that  I  certainly  intend  to  do  no  vio- 
lence to  anything  that  I  believe  him  to 
be  Interested  in  in  connection  with 
this  resolution.  My  proposal  is  to  save 
the  taxpayers  some  money.  We  will 
discuss  it  and  there  will  be  no  ill  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  if  the  Senate  rejects 
his  amendment. 


But  this  Senator  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  take  its  lumps  in  terms 
of  operating  expenses. 

I  say  to  my  able  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland, 
that  I  am  even  at  this  moment  doing  a 
little  modifying  of  my  amendment,  but 
that  will  not  take  long.  And  I  will  be 
glad  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senate,  I  would  propose  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  discuss 
the  proposal  as  it  has  been  made  by 
the  Rules  Committee  very  briefly  and 
by  that  time  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  be  prepared  to  join  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  begin  con- 
sideration of  an  original  resolution 
which  would  fund  committees  of  the 
Senate  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
March  1.  1982. 

Let  me  first  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  for 
his  close  attention  and  his  cooperative 
spirit,  without  which,  of  course,  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible 
to  bring  any  resolution  to  the  Senate 
today. 

I  also  at  the  very  outset  should  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  staff  of 
the  Rules  Conunittee  on  both  sides, 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  detail 
work— work  of  a  kind  that  very  few 
people  enjoy,  looking  at  long  lists  of 
figures,  adding  and  subtracting— 
which  the  staff  undertook. 

I  personally  am  very  grateful  for 
their  investment  of  time  and  interest. 

This  resolution  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  It  reflects  the  unan- 
imous decision  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  there  be  no  aggre- 
gate increase  over  last  year  in  overall 
spending  by  the  Senate  committees. 

So  that  is  where  we  started.  We 
started  in  the  first  place  with  a  philo- 
sophical decision  that  the  aggregate 
committee  budget  should  not  increase 
for  the  coming  year,  zero  incresise. 
That  is  what  we  were  aiming  at. 

The  leadership  on  the  Republican 
side  supported  that  position.  I  will 
leave  it  to  my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky to  state  his  leadership  position, 
but,  certainly,  I  was  not  aware  of  op- 
position to  that. 

So  the  goal  upon  which  there  was 
very  general  agreement  was  to  hold 
the  line  as  far  as  the  committee  budg- 
ets were  concerned. 

Senators  will  recall  that  last  year  we 
achieved  a  remarkable  overall  reduc- 
tion of  10  percent  in  cost  in  the  au- 
thorizations for  committees.  Our  at- 
tempt this  year  was  to  protect  those 
savings,  to  protect  them  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  to  protect 
them  as  a  symbol  that  Government 
can  go  from  year  to  year  without 
growing  in  cost. 


Senators  will  note  that  unlike  previ- 
ous years  we  do  not  have  before  the 
Senate  a  separate  budget  resolution 
for  each  committee.  Once  we  had  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  concept  of  a 
zero  increase  in  the  aggregate,  we  con- 
solidated the  individual  committee  res- 
olutions into  a  single  resolution.  So 
what  is  before  us  today  is  a  document 
in  which  all  committee  budgets  are  in- 
cluded section  by  section.  In  addition. 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  accompa- 
nying comparative  chart  in  the  Rules 
Committee  report  which  shows  com- 
mittee budget  experience  since  our  re- 
ductions in  spending  at  the  beginning 
of  1981. 

A  question  will  arise,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  going  to  come  up  during  the 
course  of  today's  debate,  why  not  just 
repeat  the  figures  of  last  year?  Why 
not  just  committee  by  committee 
adopt  the  same  budget  that  we  had  in 
the  past  year?  That  would  give  you 
the  committee's  goal  of  a  zero  in- 
crease. 

Well,  I  would  hope  that  the  Rules 
Committee's  rationale  for  increases  or 
decreases  would  be  self-evident  to  Sen- 
ators when  they  study  the  chart. 
Briefly,  the  committee  did  take  a  look 
at  increases  in  committee  spending 
and  decreases  in  committee  spending 
over  the  past  several  years  so  that  we 
could  ascertain  the  trends  in  each 
committee.  We  tried  to  make  realistic 
estimates  for  administrative  expenses 
in  committee  budget  submissions. 

We  looked,  very  frankly,  at  unex- 
pended balances  in  the  previous  com- 
mittee fiscal  year,  and  we  took  into  ac- 
count the  plans  for  oversight,  for  legis- 
lative review  activities,  in  the  coming 
year.  It  does  not  require  any  prophetic 
vision  to  know  that  some  committees 
are  going  to  be  extremely  busy  in  this 
coming  year  on  economic  problems, 
with  the  current  fiscal  problems  in  the 
country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  made  at  least 
some  judgments  that  some  committees 
will  not  need  to  be  as  busy  at  this  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year.  That  is  a  sub- 
jective judgment.  We  could  be  wrong 
in  it.  At  leaat  we  made  an  attempt  to 
see  which  committees  were  genuinely 
likely  to  have  greater  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  in  the  coming  year  and 
which  might  be  able  to  be  slightly  less 
strained  in  the  given  social  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country. 

So  what  we  did  was  to  then  make  a 
deliberate,  conscientious  decision 
among  the  committees  as  to  how  the 
aggregate  moneys  available,  which 
had  already  been  determined,  should 
be  divided. 

I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  it  right 
in  every  case.  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  be  able  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
how  it  can  be  adjusted.  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
on  this  case  as  well  as  myself  in  saying 
if  this  can  be  improved,  we  are  anxious 
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that  it  be  improved.  But  it  is  going  to 
be  difficult  to  improve  it  without 
abandoning  the  goal  of  a  zero  increase 
or  without  going  back  to  the  simply 
mechanical  method  of  doing  next  year 
what  we  did  last  year.  We  did  not  want 
to  simply  run  the  Xerox  machine  on 
last  year's  figures.  That  takes  away  all 
the  judgmental  quality  of  the  recom- 
mendations embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  do,  Mr.  President,  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  first  clause  in  the  reso- 
lution because  this  clause  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  budget  control  technique 
that  has  been  successfully  vised  in  our 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lutions on  the  budget.  It  sets  the  ag- 
gregate Senate  committee  funding  at 
the  same  level  that  it  was  last  year,  be- 
cause that  was  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  same 
level  as  last  year,  $41,936,869. 

The  only  request  that  I  make  today 
is  that  any  Senators  who  wish  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee recommendations  propose  con- 
foming  amendments  which  will  pre- 
serve the  goal  of  a  zero  increase  in  ag- 
gregate committee  spending.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  the  primary  concern  here 
today.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  any  amendments  that  are  to  be 
offered  should  conform  to  that  goal  or 
should  be  very  promptly  rejected  by 
the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
can  comment  after  this  very  brief  de- 
scription of  the  resolution  and  I  hope 
he  will  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  follow  the  distinguished 
and  articulate  chairman  of  our  Rules 
Committee.  I  compliment  him  on  what 
he  has  been  able  to  do.  I  am  dis- 
traught that  after  we  have  worked  so 
hard  it  appears  that  our  work  will  be 
challenged. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  before 
us  the  task  of  authorizing  the  armual 
fimds  for  our  Senate  committees. 
When  we  deem  it  necessary,  as  we  did 
last  year,  and  again  this  year,  to  make 
reductions,  or  deny  increases,  in  the 
requests  submitted  by  the  individual 
committees,  this  is  a  difficult  and 
painful  task. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  last 
year,  consistent  with  a  statutory  man- 
date requiring  overall  reductions  of  10 
percent  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
Senate,  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Senate  approved  resolutions  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate totaled  10  percent  in  reduc- 
tions. 

This  year  our  committee  determined 
that  economic  conditions  dictated  that 
we  make  every  effort  to  hold  the  line 
on  total  Senate  conunittee  spending. 
On  top  of  last  year's  reductions,  and  in 
the  face  of  substantial  inflation  and  5- 


percent  cost-of-living  salary  increases, 
this  was  not  an  easy  goal  to  achieve. 

However,  with  the  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  all  the  committees, 
and  the  diligent  application  of  the  ef- 
forts of  all  members  of  the  Rules 
Conunittee,  the  Rules  Conunittee  ac- 
complished this  result.  The  resolution 
reported  to  the  Senate,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 333  in  the  aggregate,  equals  the 
amount  authorized  last  year  for  all 
committees.  Under  this  resolution 
some  committees  will  receive  a  portion 
of  requested  increases.  Other  commit- 
tees will  receive  less  than  they  re- 
ceived last  year.  For  all  committees, 
these  are  extremely  tight  budgets  and 
we  know  it. 

It  may  well  be  that,  despite  every 
effort  to  stay  within  its  budget,  a  com- 
mittee will  find  it  cannot  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities without  additional  funds. 
If  this  does  happen,  I,  for  one,  can 
assure  such  committee  that  a  request 
for  supplemental  funds  during  the 
fiscal  year  will  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  times 
we  are  in  do  not  lessen  the  volume  or 
importance  of  the  work  that  must  be 
done  by  our  committees  and  the 
Senate.  We  are  asking  for  real  sacrific- 
es by  our  committees,  and  it  will  not 
be  easy  for  them  to  do  their  jobs 
within  the  limitatioiis  imposed.  But  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  make  the  effort. 
The  public  deserves  no  less  from  us. 

I  join  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  in 
urging  support  for  the  resolution  as 
reported. 

Mr.  President,  we  ctin  play  with 
these  figures  endlessly.  There  are  ob- 
viously countless  ways  to  redistribute 
the  agreed-upon  total  of  funds  for 
committees  in  1982.  But  there  is  no 
one  perfect  way  to  redistribute.  I  be- 
lieve the  careful  work  of  the  commit- 
tee should  not  be  upset  by  hasty 
action  on  the  floor.  I  support  the 
chairman  in  urging  the  approval  of 
Senate  Resolution  333,  as  has  been  re- 
ported and  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 
up  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  837 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  expenditures  au- 
thorized for  each  committee  be  the  same 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  resolution  as 
for  the  preceding  year) 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  call 

up  and  ask  to  have  stated. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HfXMS)  proposed  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  827. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  •'$1,607,807" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,554,400". 

On  page  10.  line  8.  strike  out  "$2,102,840" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,029,250". 

On  page  11.  line  13.  strike  out  "$2,213,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,166,000". 

On  page  12.  line  21.  strike  out  "$2,118,200" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,063,200". 

On  page  13.  line  25.  strike  out  "$2,404,912" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,333,100". 

On  page  23.  line  20.  strike  out  '$4,046,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,004,000". 

On  page  27.  line  6.  strike  out  "$784,438" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$748,630". 

On  page  30.  line  15,  strike  out  "$597,710"' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$567,324". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  applaud  most  of  what  the 
committee  did.  I  further  confess  that  I 
attended  as  many  of  those  meetings  as 
I  could  and  I  certainly  agreed  with  the 
principle  that  committees  should 
spend,  in  the  aggregate,  no  more  than 
they  did  for  fiscal  year  1981.  But  the 
more  I  looked  at  the  juggling  of  the 
figures  within  the  parameters  of  that 
aggregate  total,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
proposal  now  before  us  is  essentially 
unfair  to  those  committees  which  op- 
erate prudently  and  have  done  so  for  a 
period  of  years. 

Second,  I  see  an  op(>ortunity  to  save 
the  taxpayers  $408,994  by  further  re- 
ducing the  proposal  now  before  us. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  unani- 
mously proposed  cuts  for  10  commit- 
tees, including  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, of  which  I  happen  to  be  chairman. 
I  readily  agreed  to  the  reduction  in 
funds  for  my  conunittee,  even  though 
I  believe  it  to  be  demonstrated  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  has  operated  with  a 
high  degree  of  prudence  over  the 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  time 
that  I  have  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  Rules  Committee  has  been 
good  enough  to  compliment  my  com- 
mittee for  its  frugality. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  one  of 
the  major  committees,  yet  I  believe  it 
is  one  of  the  least  expensive  to  oper- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  where  we  are 
with  this  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 333.  The  Rules  Committee  unani- 
mously proposed  cuts  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Banking 
Committee,  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  Commerce  Committee,  the  Gov- 
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emmental  Affairs  Conimittee,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  Small  Business  Committee, 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Rules  Committee,  through 
the  pending  legi^ation,  proposes  to  in- 
crease slightly  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services,  Energy,  Envi- 
ronment, Finance,  Foreign  Relations, 
Labor,  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Indian 
Affairs. 

What  I  am  proposing,  Mr.  President, 
and  all  I  am  proposing,  is  that  we 
accept  the  Rules  Committee  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  those  com- 
mittees whose  funding  has  been  cut; 
and  as  to  those  committees  whose 
funding  has  been  increased,  merely 
adjust  the  funding  for  each  of  those 
committees  downward  to  the  level  of 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  no  Sena- 
tor will  seriously  suggest  that  any 
committee  will  be  frustrated  by  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  cuts  under 
the  Helms  amendment.  Armed  Serv- 
ices, for  example,  would  be  reduced  by 
$53,407.  The  Energy  Committee  would 
be  reduced  by  $73,581;  Environment 
Committee.  $47,000;  Finance,  $55,000; 
Foreign  Relations.  $71,812;  Labor, 
$42,000;  Veterans'  Affairs,  $35,808;  and 
Indian  Affairs.  $30,386.  That  comes  to 
a  total  saving  to  the  taxpayers.  Mr. 
President,  of  $408,994. 

I  submit  that  every  committee  iden- 
tified herein  can  easily  save  the  stipu- 
lated amount.  We  are  asking  every- 
body across  this  country  to  tighten 
their  belts.  We  are  constantly  saying 
that  the  times  are  difficult  and  that 
we  must  reduce  Federal  spending.  So 
let  us  do  that  to  the  extent  suggested 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  but  let  me 
say  before  I  oppose  it  that  what  it  has 
going  for  it  is  its  sponsor.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  looked  very  careful- 
ly—I might  even  say  critically— at  the 
operation  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  We 
scrutinized  it.  And  the  conclusion  of 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  after  that  scrutiny,  was 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  was 
being  nm  so  well  that  we  could  not 
find  any  way  to  suggest  further  econo- 
mies or  efficiencies.  So,  with  that  kind 
of  record.  I  think  whatever  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  to  say  on 
this  subject  deserves  to  be  listened  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
observe  that  I  said  it  deserves  to  be  lis- 
tened to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  did  not  say  I  think 
it  deserved  to  be  accepted.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  were  predicted  on 
judgments.  I  do  not  claim  that  those 
judgments  are  infallible;  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  claim  that  they  are  infallible. 
They  were  the  best  estimates  we  could 
make  of  what  committees  needed. 
Therefore,  we  did  propose  some  very 
modest  increases. 

Armed  services,  for  example,  has 
been  a  very  frugal  committee  over  the 
years  and  we  proposed  the  munificent 
sum  of  $53,407— at  a  time  when  armed 
services  Is  going  to  be  faced  with  a  gi- 
gantic increase  in  the  defense  budget. 
Even  if  we  do  not  approve  all  the 
President  has  requested,  it  is  still 
going  to  be  clear  that  armed  services  is 
going  to  face  a  major  increase  in  its  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  been 
a  frugal  committee.  We  approved  the 
large  sum  of  $55,000.  We  went  over- 
board for  the  Finance  Committee,  we 
reconunended  $55,000  additional  for 
them.  If  any  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
has  more  to  worry  about  this  year 
than  the  Finance  Committee,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  would  be— looking  a 
budget  deficit  of  about  $120  billion 
right  between  the  eyes,  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  some  additional 
revenue,  and  trying  to  close  the 
budget  gap.  I  do  not  think  $55,000  is  a 
great  deal  to  add  to  the  budget  of  the 
Rnance  Committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  made  a  very  eloquent  plea  for 
some  small  additional  increase. 

The  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee faces  a  growing  task,  one  that, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  task  of 
the  entire  area  of  government,  can  be 
absolutely  predicted  to  grow  with  no 
question  of  being  wrong,  because  the 
veterans  are  here,  they  are  alive,  they 
are  on  the  ground,  and  they  are  surely 
growing  older  and  moving  into  the  age 
areas  where  they  are  going  to  need  the 
services  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
treated  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  a  most  extraordinarily  fair  fash- 
ion. The  hearings  before  that  commit- 
tee are  always  marked  by  his  good 
grace,  and  we  are  most  appreciative. 

Let  me  add  just  one  dimension  to 
what  he  says.  What  he  says  is  true, 
but  believe  this,  and  this  is  an  amazing 
statistic:  12.5  million  veterans  will 
attain  the  age  of  65  in  2  years  and  at 


that  time  will  be  eligible  for  every 
service  of  the  veterans  health  care 
system,  regardless  of  their  net  worth 
or  their  income. 

That  will  keep  us  alert  for  a  little 
while,  as  we  now  come  to  issues  of  new 
construction,  benefits,  and  compensa- 
tion for  our  remarkable  veterans. 

But  we  are  going  to  try  to  turn  the 
major  attention  of  the  Senate  to  our 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
and  then  pay  more  careful  attention 
to  the  eligibility  requirements  of  those 
non-service-connected  disabled,  those 
who  served  only  3  or  4  or  5  months 
and  still  receive  a  number  of  VA  bene- 
fits. 

Those  are  tough  issues.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  knows  well  the  forces 
that  come  to  bear  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  deal  with  them  in  a  balanced 
manner. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Conmiittee. 

However,  I  point  out  the  very 
modest  nature  of  the  increase  he  has 
received,  $35,808.  If  all  of  that  were  to 
be  invested  In  salary,  he  might  be  able 
to  hire  one  mature  responsible  profes- 
sional—might be.  So.  it  is  not  really  a 
great  aggrandizement  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

What  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina says  is  absolutely  true.  We  would 
save  the  taxpayers  $408,994  if  we  were 
to  adopt  his  amendment. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  ask  the 
Senate  is  what  it  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers in  not  being  able  to  deal  effi- 
ciently and,  most  important,  effective- 
ly with  the  problems  of  this  country. 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
that  this  is  a  stingy  budget.  I  have  felt 
less  popular  among  my  colleagues 
since  this  resolution  was  reported  by 
the  committee  than  at  any  time  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  practically  no  one  who  is 
happy  with  It. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  are 
some  people  who,  in  effect,  are  double 
losers  imder  this  budget. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  actu- 
ally requested  a  decreased  budget  to 
start  with;  and  under  the  resolution, 
we  further  cut  them  by  $5,000.  The 
Budget  Committee  requested  a  de- 
crease to  start  with,  and  we  cut  them 
by  $40,000. 

So,  conrnilttees  of  that  sort,  which 
already  were  willing  to  take  a  cut.  are 
double  losers.  We  know  that. 

That  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
The  chairmen  of  those  committees  ob- 
jected very  vehemently. 

We  have  the  case  of  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee,  which  had  re- 
quested no  increase,  which  we  cut 
$240,000.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
that  was  not  a  popular  recommenda- 
tion, at  least  in  some  quarters. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee    requested     an     increase     of 
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$350,000.  We  actually  cut  his  budget 
by  $469. 

So,  it  has  not  been  easy  to  reach  the 
point  that  we  have  reached.  It  also  has 
not  been  done  blindly.  It  has  been 
done  in  an  attempt  to  cut  the  cloth  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern. 

To  the  extent  the  Members  feel  that 
we  have  been  successful,  I  hope  they 
will  support  the  committee  and  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
point  in  prolonging  the  discussion  on 
the  pending  amendment.  I  believe  and 
hope  I  have  made  my  point. 

I  say  again  for  the  record  that  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  proposes 
to  accept  the  cuts  reconmiended  in  the 
pending  measure— that  is  to  say.  the 
amendment  accepts  the  cuts  related  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  Appro- 
priations. Banking.  Budget,  Com- 
merce, Governmental  Affairs,  Judici- 
ary, Rules.  Small  Business,  and  Intelli- 
gence. Those  come  to  a  total  of 
$357,484. 

The  pending  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  goes 
further  than  the  recommendation  of 
the  Rules  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Energy 
Committee,  Environment  Committee, 
Finance,  Foreign  Relations.  Labor. 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  Indian  Affairs. 

So,  in  simi  total,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  by  his 
amendment,  is  recommending  that  we 
save  $408,994. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  know  that  a  number  of 
Senators  have  already  departed.  I  do 
not  want  to  cause  them  to  miss  a  roll- 
call  vote,  so  I  am  willing  to  have  this 
amendment  considered  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  consideration  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  It  is  typical 
of  his  courtesy  toward  Senators,  typi- 
cal of  the  courtesy  that  he  has  always 
exhibited  toward  me  personally. 

I  sympathize  with  his  objectives  in 
offering  this  amendment.  I  should  like 
to  see  us  save  $408,000,  too.  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  to  do  it.  But,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows,  we 
have  been  under  severe  pressure  from 


every  committee  that  has  been  cut, 
and  even  from  some  who  were  not  cut 
but  did  not  get  all  they  asked  for. 

We  have  looked  into  the  complaints, 
and  we  find  that,  by  and  large,  the 
complaints  are  justified;  that  if  we  go 
below  the  zero  increase  figure  that  we 
have  recommended,  we  can  get  to  a 
point  where  we  will  damage  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  committees. 

Again.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  cor- 
rect in  the  goal.  As  I  said  earlier,  he 
has  demonstrated  in  his  own  adminis- 
tration of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
that  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

We  cannot  say  that  he  has  not  been 
there  because,  very  clearly,  he  has 
been  there.  However,  when  we  get 
right  down  to  the  final  word,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  try  to  stick  with 
this  careful  judgment  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  believe  I  should  also  note,  finally, 
that  not  only  In  this  amendment  but 
also  in  several  earlier  versions  of  it 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
had  under  consideration,  he  proposed 
to  exempt  the  Agriculture  Committee 
from  any  possible  profit,  from  any 
possible  enhancement  of  their  budget. 

So  it  is  a  disinterested  move  en  his 
part.  But  I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  it 
on  a  voice  vote  without  any  further 
discussion,  unless  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wants  to  say  something. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  prepared  to  move 
on  to  a  voice  vote,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  saying  that  he  did  not  want  to 
prolong  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  made 
good  savings  in  this  proposal  because 
we  held  the  line  for  last  year,  and  with 
inflation  and  with  the  increase, 
modest  increase,  of  5  percent  for  your 
employees— and  you  must  have  good 
employees  or  you  would  not  be  able  to 
run  such  a  good  committee— so  I  think 
that  is  squeezing  from  that  budget 
pretty  good. 

But  I  will  also  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  to  look  at  what  Senator 
Strom  TmntHOND  did  last  year  as  he 
related  to  the  reduction  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  By  giving  that  large 
cut,  he  was  allowing  some  committees 
the  ability  not  to  take  the  10-percent 
cut,  and  so  we  will  have  to  look  at 
some  committees  last  year  that  did  not 
take  their  10-percent  cut,  and  now  we 
are  giving  them  the  same  thing  they 
had  last  year,  and  they  were  not 
bruised  by  a  10-percent  cut  last  year. 

So  as  we  make  this  judgment  or  this 
judgmental  call  as  to  what  committees 
will  be  living  under  the  the  greatest 
pressure.  Armed  Services,  the  largest 
expenditure  of  funds  ever,  and  grow- 
ing, and  we  need  that  expertise;  in  Fi- 
nance,    always,     I     hear    the    cries. 


•Reduce  interest  rates,  reduce  the  def- 
icit, get  us  back  on  the  right  track,  we 
are  off  of  it."  So  Finance  is  going  to  be 
charged  with  that. 

As  we  listen  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  as  he  talked 
about  how  many  million  veterans  will 
become  65  and  that  they  will  need  to 
work  with  them,  and  we  want  to  cut 
them  $35,000.  Is  that  not  something 
for  12.5  million  veterans,  $35,000  off 
their  budget? 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  not  agree 
to  this  amendment.  I  ask  them  to  vote 
accordingly  against  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  thank  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (UP  No.  827) 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  the  floor?  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  333)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  333 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Committee  Funding 
Resolution  of  1982  ". 

AGGREGATE  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  iu  powers,  duties, 
and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  under  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing resolutions  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
authorized  in  the  aggregate  $41,936,869.  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution, for  all  Standing  Committees  of  the 
Senate,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  is  authorized  from  54arch  1. 
1982.  through  February  28.  1983,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
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bursable  basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

<b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,309,000.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  findings 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28, 1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COKUITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers. 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1982,  through  February 
28.  1983,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,780,310,  of 
which  (1)  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the 
professional  staff  of  such  committee  (under 
procedures  specified  by  section  202(j)  of 
such  Act). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COiaUTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1982.  through  February 
28,  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  prior  consent  of  the  Government  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use 


on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,607,807.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  Jor  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1. 

1982,  through  February  28.  1983,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,563,411.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $1,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  ts  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sec  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1982,  through  February  28. 

1983,  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,645,961  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1982.  through  February  28,  1983,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,161,746.  of 
which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Sec  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing^ 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1,  1982. 
through  February  28,  1983.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
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gent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,102,840.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be 
ex[>ended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senaie  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Sec  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules. 
Including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1982, 
through  February  28,  1983,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment 01  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,213,000,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Sec  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1982,  through  February  28, 


1983.  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,118,200.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28, 1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

committee  on  foreign  RELATIONS 

Sec  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1982,  through  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
exijenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,404,912  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $18,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Sec  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1982.  through 
Februa'-y  28.  1983.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2^  to  employ  personnel. 


and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
emment'department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  p)ersonnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,432,426.  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $68,725  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,500  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

(c)(1)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate— 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government 
including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management. incomp>etence.  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  improper  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  in  transac- 
tions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  Improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government;  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporations, 
companies,  or  Individuals  or  other  entities 
with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  various  governmental  agencies  and 
its  relationships  with  the  public: 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  inter- 
ests against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices 
or  activities; 

(C)  syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  or  international  com- 
merce in  furtherance  of  any  transactions 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the 
transactions  occur,  and,  if  so,  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity  of  the 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tities by  whom  such  utilization  is  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods, 
techniques,  and  technicalities  are  being 
used  or  employed,  and  whether  or  not  orga- 
nized crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  facilities 
or  otherwise  operates  in  Interstate  com- 
merce for  the  development  of  corrupting  in- 
fluences in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  the  laws  of  any  State,  and 
further,  to  study  and  investigate  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which 
persons  engaged  in  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivities have  infiltrated  into  lawful  business 
enterprise;  and  to  study  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  operations  of 
organized  crime  in  interstate  or  internation- 
al commerce;  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  occurrences  of  such  practices  or 
activities; 

(D)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have 
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an  Impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,  welfare,  and  safety;  including  but 
not  limited  to  Investment  fraud  schemes, 
commodity  and  security  fraud,  computer 
fraud  imd  the  use  of  offshore  banking  facili- 
ties to  carry  out  criminal  objectives; 

(E)  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disor- 
der, insurrection,  the  commission  of  crimes 
in  connection  therewith,  the  immediate  and 
longstanding  causes,  the  extent  and  effects 
of  such  occurrences  and  crimes,  uid  meas- 
ures necessary  for  their  Immediate  and 
long-range  prevention  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  and  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillity  within  the  United  States; 

(P)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to— 

(i)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  nation- 
al security  problems; 

(il)  the  capacity  of  present  national  securi- 
ty staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents: 

(111)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  International  organizations  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(Iv)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  rela- 
tionships; 

(G)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  their  performance  with 
respect  to— 

(1)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 
(ID  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures: 
(lii)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 
(Iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 
(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels; 
(vl)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vii)  maintenance  of  the  independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force: 

(viii)  the  allocation  of  fuels  In  short 
supply  by  public  and  private  entitles; 

(Ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(x)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(xl)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  Individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(xii)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(H)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs: 

Provided,  That,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries  of  this  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
not  be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  func- 
tions, and  operations  of  any  particular 
branch  of  the  Government;  but  may  extend 
to  the  records  and  activities  of  any  persons, 
corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any 


other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of 
any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  by  thrf  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1.  1982.  through  February  28.  1983,  is 
authorized,  in  its.  his.  or  their  discretion  (A) 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 
(B)  to  holding  hearings,  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recess,  and  adjournment  periods  of  the 
Senate.  (D)  to  administer  oaths.  an(r(E)  to 
take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn 
statement,  or.  in  the  case  of  staff  members 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations specifically  authorized  by  the  chair- 
man, by  deposition. 

(4)  All  subpenas,  contempt  proceedings, 
and  related  legal  processes  of  the  committee 
and  its  subcommittees  authorized  under  S. 
Res.  361  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress, 
second  session,  and  S.  Res.  57  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress,  first  session,  including 
the  subpena  enforcement  and  contempt  pro- 
ceeding against  William  Cammisano.  are  au- 
thorized to  continue. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(e)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Sec  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  uniler  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the -Senate, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1982.  through  February 
28.  1983.  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (J)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,398,223  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  180.000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  83  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)of  such  Act). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  iU  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  or  other  action  as  it  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28. 
1983. 


(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources is  authorized  from  March  1.  1982. 
through  February  28.  1983,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,046,000.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $45,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  reconunendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorlzed  by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1982,  through 
February  28,  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,243,833.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
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by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  Is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1982,  through  February 
28.  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $897,000. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Sec  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1982.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1983,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $784,438. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  appiroved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Sec  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res. 
4.  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
4,  1977,  and  in  exercising  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  it  by  such  section,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  Is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1982,  through  February  28,  1983. 
in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 


consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $901,946. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)  The  special  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  paid  at  an  annual  rate. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Sec.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400,  ap- 
proved May  19,  1976,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  section  3(a)  of  such  reso- 
lution, including  holding  hearings,  reporting 
such  hearings,  and  making  investigations  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  such  resolution, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1982,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1983.  in  Its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,728,106,  of 
which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  orfc^ii- 
zations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid 
at  an  annual  rate. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  Imposed  on  It  by  section  105  of  S. 
Res.  4,  Ninety-fifth  Congress,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 4  (legislative  day.  February  1),  1977. 
as  amended,  and  in  exercising  the  authority 
conferred  on  it  by  such  section,  the  Select 
Conunittee  on  Indian  Affairs  Is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1982.  through  February  28. 
1983.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 


use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
any  suclj  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $597,710.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  ser\- 
ices  of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  its  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1983. 

(d)  Expenses  of  the  committee  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  salaries  paid  at  annual  rate. 

repealtr 
Sec    22.   Senate   Resolution    289   of   the 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 8.  1982,  is  repealed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  5  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY, 
MARCH  15,  1982 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
RIEGLX 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  Monday  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  be  recognized  on  special 
order  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  in 
length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 


Mr.  BAKEJR.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  pending  before  the 
Senate  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  pending  before  the  Senate  is 
S.  391  to  amend  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  the  Agent  Identities  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which  is  the  unfin- 
ished business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  unfinished  business,  it  is  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  next  it  is 
anticipated  that  debate  will  proceed 
on  that  measure.  I  do  not  anticipate  at 
this  time  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
complete  debate  and  consideration  of 
the  agent  identities  bill  on  Monday, 
and  I  expect  that  it  will  go  over  until 
Tuesday  at  the  earliest.  I  will  have 
further  announcements  to  make,  Mr. 
President,  on  Monday  as  to  the  future 
schedule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  P»resident,  while  we  now  assess 
the  situation  to  see  whether  there  is 
other  business  that  can  be  transacted 
on  this  day,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
/   Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dantorth).  Without  objection,  it  It  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 

MONDAY.  MARCH  15,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  who  has  no  further  busi- 
ness to  transact  this  afternoon. 

I  see  no  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
In  a  moment,  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to 
recess,  undar  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  Monday  next. 

Before  I  do  that,  however,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition'of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  recognition  of 
£uiy  Senators  under  special  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
more  than  1  hour  in  length,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  on 
Friday.  We  shall  convene  at  12  noon 
on  Monday  next,  according  to  the 
order   previously   entered.   After   the 


recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  will  be  recog- 
nized under  a  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  IS  minutes. 

After  the  execution  of  the  special 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  more  than  1  hour  in 
length,  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  morning  business, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  agent  identities 
bill.  S.  391.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
plete that  bill  on  Monday. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MARCH 
15,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
5:18  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  March  15,  1982,  at  12  noon. 


I     NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  11,  1982: 

Department  or  State 

James  L.  Malone,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador at  Large  in  connection  with  his  ap- 
pointment as  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  and  Chief  of  Delega- 
tion. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  rear  admirals  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in 
the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5912: 

LINE  ] 

Lemuel  Owings  Warfield 
Russell  William  Gorman 
Joseph  Francis  Callo,  Jr. 
Raymond  Roger  Couture 
James  Burnett  Reap 
John  Rodney  Grubb 
LeRoy  Vincent  Isaacson 
Vincent  Joseph  Anzllotti,  Jr. 
Francis  Neale  Smith 
George  Clark  Sayer 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

John  Francis  Kurtzke 
John  Peter  Connelly 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Thomas  Gerald  Lilly 
Delbert  Harry  Beumer 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Emmett  Owen  Floyd 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Thomas  Smothers  Maddock 

DENTAL  CORPS 

William  Harris  Molle 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  aiptain  in  the  various  staff  corps. 


as  indicated,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  624.  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

J    medical  corps 

1         Captain 
Blair.  Sidney  Martin 
Bloys.  James  Arthur 
Bobert.  Duwayne  H. 
Coleman,  Patrick  Bernard 
Courington,  Frederick  W. 
Daly,  Richard  George 
Daniels.  Robert  K..  Jr. 
Gay.  Madison  Waller 
Gold,  Robert  Stanley 
Harrison.  Richard  Edward 
Hazen,  Steven  Joel 
Hill,  George  E. 
lacolucci,  Joseph  Peter 
Jacobs,  Eugene  Gardner 
Karols.  Kenneth  E. 
Kingsbury,  Robert  C. 
Kirkorowicz,  Gregory  B. 
Lewis,  Paul  Elwood.  II 
Marcom.  Rodney  Albert 
Obrian,  John  T. 
Peters,  Norman  Eugene 
Rao,  Bolar  Rama 
Rasmussen,  Brie  Allen 
Schmidt,  Donald  William 
Walsh,  Thomas  Emmett.  Jr. 
Weatherly,  Thomas  Lee 
Wells,  Arthur  Fred,  Jr. 
Whitecotten,  Glenn  L. 
Wilcox,  Martin  Waldo 

SUPPLY  CORPS 
Captain 

Abbott,  Gerald  William 

Baker,  Charles  Edmund,  Sr. 

Bednar,  Edmund  Joseph 

Beer,  Robert  Oakley,  Jr. 

Bondi,  Peter  Albert 

Bratschi,  Gilbert  Wayne. 

Butler,  Paul  Kyle 

Carre,  Darwin  Beach,  Jr. 

Casanova,  Kenneth  Evelio 

Chalupsky,  Raymond  Jerome. 

Chappell,  Ralph  Latham 

Conser,  Richard  Lewis. 

Conway,  James  D 

Davidson,  James  Patrick. 

Falconer,  Douglas  William 

Fellows,  Fred  Yates,  III 

Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Patrick 

Fleming,  James  A.,  Jr. 

Grant,  Robert  David 

Harms,  Herbert  Martin. 
Harrington,  Phillip  Henry 
Harshbarger,  Eugene  Burks. 
Hensley,  Norman  Wesley 
Kavanaugh,  John  Thomas. 
Kosch,  Charles  Arthur 
Krehely,  Donald  Edward. 
Lamade,  John  Steele 
Mandcl.  Allan  Lee. 
Marshall,  William  Baker,  III 
Maxon,  Bruce  Ethan. 
McClure,  John  Marvin 
Mendez,  Ramon  Eduardo 
Morgan,  George  Parker,  Jr. 
Moum,  Jerry  Davis 
Nyenhuis,  Keith  Eugene 
Parks.  Leonard  Cranford 
Parrott,  Ralph  Condron 
Perrill,  Fredrick  Eugene 
Phillips,  James  Donald 
Redman,  William  Ernest,  Jr. 
Ringberg,  David  Allen 
Ryland,  Charles  Wayne 
Sapera,  Leonard  Joseph 
Scharff ,  Richard  Darrell 
Schultz.  Robert  Arthur 
Sherman,  Bruce  Leslie 
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Standish,  John  Alden 
Steen,  George  Samuel.  Jr. 
Suter,  David  Floyd 
Szalapski.  Jeffrey  Paul 
Trbovich,  George  Melvin 
Treanor,  Richard  Craig 
Tully.  Albert  Paul.  Jr. 
Upton,  Thomas  Hugh,  Jr. 
Weaver.  Edwin  Richard,  Jr. 
Whitman,  Carl  David 
Wooten,  John  FYancis 
Young.  Robert  Reese 
Zumbro,  Sherrod  Branson 

chaplain  corps 

Captain 
Clark,  Alfred  Marion 
Cram,  Norman  Lee.  Jr. 
Doyle.  James  Michael 
Hall.  John  Louis 
Johnson.  Thomas  Frederick 
Kirk.  Alston  Shepherd 
McNeil.  John  Roland 
O'Donnell.  Joseph  Francis 
Radasky.  Robert  Michael 
Thompson.  Joseph  James 
Westling.  Lester  Leon,  Jr. 

civil  engineer  corps 

Captain 
Black,  Dorwin  Clay 
Buf fington.  Jack  Eugene 
Camden,  Edward  Brydges 
Chapla,  Paul  Anthony 
Drennon,  Patrick  William 
Fowler,  George  Edward,  III 
Frauenfelder,  Henry  Roger 
Garbe,  Warren  Murray 
Hef feman,  Thomas  John 
Jensen,  Allen  Halvor 
Morrison,  Paul  Albert 
Rugless,  James  Michael 
Schwirtz,  Henry  John 
Street,  Clifford  Gail 
Wells,  Donald  Raymond 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Captain 
Adam,  Warren  H. 
Berkley,  Robert  C. 
Brush,  James  Dillon,  II 
Carroll,  Paul  F. 
Cassel,  Carl  J. 
Derocher,  Frederic  George 
Horst,  Carl  Henry 
Kjos,  Wendell  Arthur 
McCoy,  Dennis  Frederick 
Powell,  George  Butts,  Jr. 
Rapp,  Michael  Duer 
Riddle,  Ervin  A. 
Roach,  Joseph  Ashley 
Watson,  Thomas  C,  Jr. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Captain 
Commette,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
Harper,  Richard  Huber 
Hellman,  Larry  Frank 
Lucas,  Michael  Stuart 
Mansfield,  Thomas  Wallace 
Peru,  Charles  Blaine 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Captain 
Biesiadny,  Lawrence  Louis 
Chatelier,  Paul  Richard 
Dasler,  Adolph  Richard 
Furry,  Donald  Edward 
Harris,  George  Stanley 
Heller,  BiUy  Lee 
Morin,  Richard  Albert 
Owens,  Norman  Kenneth 
I*almer,  David  Deforest 
Price,  Hudson  Bryan 
Skelly,  Robert  Stanley 
Warren,  Phyllis  Imogene 
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NURSE  CORPS 

Captain 
Agrell.  Diane  Judith 
Barkus,  Phyllis  Margaret 
Carroll.  Maria  Kathryn 
Clinton.  Bobbie  Kay 
Cope,  Patricia  Ann 
Hudak,  Geraldine  Joyce 
Newquist,  Alice  Moyer 
Redo,  Anne  Marie  McCaughey 
Reynolds,  Ann  Darby 
Wills,  Jacquelyn  Sue 

The  Judiciary 

Robert  E.  Coyle,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia vice  Myron  D.  Crocker,  retired. 

William  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois vice  John  Powers  Crowley,  resigned. 

John  A.  Nordberg,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Il- 
linois vice  Bernard  M.  Decker,  retired. 

Walter  E.  Black,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land vice  Edward  S.  Northrop,  retired. 

Michael  A.  Telesca.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  o 
New  York,  vice  Harold  P.  Burke,  retired. 
Department  of  Justice 

W.  Asa  Hutchinson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ar- 
kansas for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Larry  R. 
McCord,  term  expired. 

Robert  W.  Merkle.  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Flor- 
ida for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Gary  Louis 
Betz. 

Richard  H.  Still,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Geor- 
gia for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  William  L. 
Harper,  resigned. 

Frederick  J.  Hess,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  R.  Bur- 
gess, Jr.,  term  expired. 

Charles  H.  Gray,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ants of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line 
and  various  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5589,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


Abbruzzese,  William 

C. 
Ackerman,  John  W. 
Adams,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Adams,  Orland  I. 
Addison,  Leroy  E.,  II 
Adkins,  Edward  J. 
Albury.  Merrill  C. 
Allen,  Duke  D. 
Allensworth, 

Timothy 
Alston,  Moses  D. 
Andersen,  Richard  E. 
Anderson,  Kenneth 

S. 
Arnold,  Charles  D. 
Arsta,  Charlie  L. 
Asbury,  Virgil  W. 
Atchison,  Laurence  J. 

H. 
Attebury,  Ervel  E. 
Atwood,  Jack  D. 
Aultman.  William  R. 
Austell.  Theodore.  Jr. 


Bagley.  Raymond  C. 
Bailey,  Bruce 
Bailey,  Dallam 
Baker,  Robert  D. 
Bales,  James  L. 
Barclay,  Bruce  M. 
Barger,  David  L. 
Barger,  Edward  B., 

Jr. 
Bamett,  Donald  R. 
Bamett,  Eben  E.,  II 
Barry,  Michael  J. 
Bauder,  John  T. 
Beach,  Frank  A. 
Beane,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Beatty,  Jonathan  T. 
Beavers,  James  E. 
Bennett,  Rex  G. 
Berkheimer,  Thomas 

E. 
Bemer,  Mark  D. 
Best,  Thomas  H.,  Sr. 
Blegler,  Loren  W. 
Bigelow,  Jerry  B. 


Bishop,  Emory  L. 
Bissonn»tte.  John  R. 
Blackie.  John  A. 
Blackmore.  Thomas 

O. 
Blair.  Richard 
Blausey,  Arthur  E. 
Bocchino.  Alfred  J. 
Bond.  David  L. 
Bonnette.  John  E. 
Book,  Roy  L. 
Borszich,  Everett  P. 
Botlorf f.  Jerry  L. 
Bowman.  Bruce  E. 
Boyar,  John  A. 
Boyce,  Richard  A. 
Boycourt.  Ivon  G.,  Jr. 
Boyle,  Robert  J. 
Bradley.  Karl  F. 
Brandt.  Donald  E., 

Jr. 
Branson,  Jack  R. 
Braswell, 

Maccarthur,  D. 
Brayman.  Thomas  E. 
Bregg,  Gerald  B.  W. 
Breland.  Don 
Breslin,  Joseph  J..  Ill 
Brigg:«  L.  J. 
Briggs.  Terry  G. 
Briley,  Earl  D. 
Brink.  John  H. 
Brinkley.  George  W. 
Brissette.  Richard  J., 

Jr. 
Brittingham.  Robert 

P. 
Brobjorg.  James  C. 
Bromaghim,  Ward  M. 
Brosh.  Lawrence  D. 
Browning,  Harold  D. 
Bryce,  Francis  P. 
Budway,  Edward  J. 
Bullard.  Bobby  J. 
Burrows,  Gerald  E. 
Busch,  Danny  G. 
Butler,  Domiece 
Cage,  Bemjamin  L. 
Cain,  James  M. 
Calabrese.  Geoffrey 

J. 
Callaway.  James  R. 
Calhoun.  Michael  A. 
Campbell,  David  B. 
Caramello.  Joseph  J. 
Carawon,  Bruce  C. 
Carlson,  Murl  N. 
Cart,  Harold  E. 
Cary,  John  D. 
Casper,  J.  Kip 
Cassoutt,  James  M. 
Castle,  William  R. 
Cayse,  James  F. 
Chambers,  James  D. 
Clark,  Robert  L. 
Claybome,  Earl  K. 
Claybum,  Michael 

W. 
Clements,  David  L. 
Coarsey,  John  R..  Jr. 
Cobb,  David  L. 
Coday,  Harold  G. 
Cof fman,  Bert  U. 
Coleman,  Arthur  D. 
Coleman,  Robert  W. 
Coley,  Anthony  A. 
Collins,  Jerry  I. 
Colman,  Hubert  E. 
Comfort,  Terrence  J. 
Conahiin,  Francis  C. 
Conklin.  Kenneth  J. 
Connell.  James  L. 
Cooper.  Charles  W. 
Cope.  James  O. 


Cordray.  E>avid  R. 
Comwell.  William  J. 
Couch.  William  S. 
Cox.  Travis  B. 
Crabtree.  Richard  E. 
Craig.  Lewis  J. 
Cranford.  James  W. 
Crawford,  Charles  H. 
Crist,  Howard  R. 
Crossland.  Joseph  L.^ 

Jr. 
Crouch,  Thomas  H. 
Culberson,  Arthur  L. 
Curtis,  Harold  R. 
Cutter.  Arthur  E.,  Jr. 
Dalrymple,  John  E. 
Datson,  Dick 
Daugherty,  Duane  L. 
Daugherty.  Michael 

A. 
Davidson.  James  E. 
Davis.  Billy  G. 
Davis.  Clayton  R. 
Davis,  Levi 
Davis.  Lloyd  D. 
Davis,  Robert  E. 
Davis,  Terry  T. 
Davis.  William  H. 
Dazelle,  Kirk  W. 
Delorme,  John  M. 
Denam,  Harvey  E. 
Deseve,  Darryl  D. 
Dickerson,  Larry  G. 
Dillingham,  John  M. 
Donnelly,  John  P. 
Dooling.  Franklin  J. 
Downs,  Joseph  O. 
Doyle,  David  M. 
Drewes,  Kenneth  N. 
Duncan,  David  L. 
Dungca,  Patricio  P. 
Dunn,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Dunn,  Robert  K. 
Duran,  Luis  M. 
Duryea,  George  W. 
Eccleston,  John  M. 
Elliott,  Boyce  W. 
Elliott,  James  A. 
Elrod,  Albert  W.,  Jr. 
Enos,  Russell  W.,  Jr. 
Ephraim,  Richard 
Eubanks,  Vernon  R. 
Evans,  James  M. 
Evans.  Thomas  L. 
Fahrenkrug,  Thomas 

P. 
Fairchild,  David  R. 
Farley,  David  E. 
Farr,  Craig  L. 
Fenton,  Don  J. 
Fen  ton,  William  C, 

Jr. 
FeuUlerat,  Robert  A. 
Fichte,  Siegfried 
Fitzsimmons,  William 

M. 
Flaherty,  Gerry  A. 
Flinner,  William  W. 
Flint,  Robert  C. 
Florida,  Frank  E. 
Fluck,  John  D. 
Foley,  Lee  M. 
Fone,  Raymond  B. 
Forgays,  Reginald  E. 
Fortson,  Frank  S., 

III. 
Fowler,  Gene  G. 
Fowler,  WiHiam  S. 
Fox,  Ronald  G. 
Frazer,  Neil  S. 
Frederick,  Herbert  E. 
F^ee,  James  R.,  Jr. 
FYeegard,  Sidney  B.. 

Jr. 
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Freeman,  James  B. 
Puller.  William  J. 
Furst.  David  £. 
Oalen,  Howard  E.,  Jr. 
Oaron,  Norman  G. 
Gaacho,  Gerald  G. 
Gates,  Franklin  C. 
Geithmann,  Gary  R. 
Gentry,  Ronald  E. 
Gilbert,  Melvin  L. 
Glencoe.  Thomas  M. 
Glidden,  Eric  S. 
Olow,  Dennis  N. 
Godwin,  Jackie  E. 
Goins.  Donald  R. 
Gold.  WUllam  L. 
Good,  Steve  H. 
Gosselin,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Gracla.  Javier 
Granlund.  Richard 
Green.  Robert  L. 
Greene,  Ronald  M. 
Greer,  Arthur  W. 
Greer,  Bernard 
Griffin,  John  L..  Jr. 
Grissom,  James  M. 
Grosz,  Gary  D. 
Gschwend.  David  A. 
Guldry,  Dell  J.,  Jr. 
Gunter,  Danny  O. 
Hadel.  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
Hale.  Dudley  R. 
Hall.  Randal  R. 
Hallman.  Lyston  L. 
Hammerle.  Gerald  T. 
Hammontree.  James 

D. 
Hampton.  Gary 
Hanson,  James  H. 
Harris,  Robert  R. 
Hartman.  Thomas  T. 
HaskeU.  Charles  W.. 

Jr. 
Hedgpeth,  Lewis  P., 

Jr. 
HeUer.  Richard  B. 
Henry,  James  P. 
Hessler.  Harold  R. 
Hlckson,  Dewey  W. 
Hieber,  Raymond  A. 
Hlghtshoe,  Ronnie  L. 
Hill,  Thomas  G. 
Hilt,  James  R. 
Hinnefeld,  Garrett  J. 
HoKue,  Charles  W. 
Holik.  Manfred  J. 
Holkum.  John  V. 
Hoover,  Daniel  L. 
Hopkins,  Michael  R. 
Howard,  John  L. 
Howard,  William  J. 
Huckfeldt.  Larry  W. 
Hudgen,  Earther  L. 
Hulse,  Reynold  N. 
Hulsing,  Russell  D. 
Hiunmel,  Robert  W., 

Jr. 
Hunt.  John  H..  Jr. 
Hunt.  Roy  L. 
Hurdle.  Daniel  C.  Jr. 
Hurst.  Ernest  W.r^ 
Hutchins,  George  R. 
lannetta.  John  M. 
lies.  Douglas  M. 
Isaacson.  Leroy  D. 
Isbell.  Carlton.  R. 
Jaeh,  Roland  H. 
James.  Edwin  M..  Ill 
James,  Joseph  D. 
James,  Robert  O. 
Johnson,  Lester 
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Johnson,  Patrick  H. 
Johnson,  Warren  P. 
Johnson,  William  S. 
Johnston,  Sydney  L. 
Jolly.  Edward  G. 
Jones.  Buck  P. 
Jones,  Howard  L. 
Jones,  Ronald  D. 
Jones,  William  J. 
Jordan,  Austin  T. 
Jordan,  Edwin  M. 
Joyce.  Richard  C. 
Judd.  Michael  R. 
Justet.  Patrick  K. 
Kaufman.  David  L. 
Kearney,  Thomas  E. 
KeUy,  Herbert  C.  Jr. 
Kemp,  Alfred  D.,  Jr. 
Kennedy,  James  V. 
Kennedy,  John  P. 
Kenyon,  Robert  J. 
Kief fer,  John  R. 
King,  Kenneth  J. 
King,  James  C. 
Klrst,  Alfred  O. 
Kitte,  Joseph  C. 
Kline,  Robert  S. 
Klinehoffer,  Larry  B. 
Knutson,  Thomas  E. 
Koch,  Harry  G. 
Komzelman.  Edward 

E. 
Krauss,  Donald  J. 
Kroeger,  Daniel  R. 
Kruse,  Lance  M. 
Kulhanek,  Darrell  L. 
Lake,  James  R. 
Lane.  Benjamin  C. 
Lane.  Robert  T.,  Jr. 
Lapoint.  John  T. 
Large.  Ralph  B. 
Larson.  Glenn  K. 
Larson.  Jerome  G. 
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HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  the  administration's  fiscal 
1983  education  budget  on  postsecond- 
ary institutions,  parents,  and  students. 
During  the  subcommittee's  hearings, 
we  have  heard  from  a  distinguished 
group  of  college  presidents  including 
our  former  colleague.  Dr.  John  Brade- 
mas,  president  of  New  York  Universi- 
ty. One  of  the  most  important  state- 
ments received  by  the  committee  was 
the  testimony  Peter  K.  Warren,  chair- 
man, PepsiCo  International  and  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Governing 
Boards  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  New  York  State.  Mr. 
Warren  was  speaking  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  3,000  trustees  of  private 
Institutions  in  one  of  our  Nation's 
largest  States. 

I  want  to  call  Mr.  Warren's  testimo- 
ny to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  acknowledge  Peter  Peyser's  ex- 
cellent work  in  bringing  Mr.  Warren  to 
my  attention.  Let  me  quote  briefly 
from  Mr.  Warren's  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  during  our  March  5 
hearing  in  New  York  City: 

There  is  too  often  a  tendency  to  obscure 
fiscal  issues  by  describing  proposed  changes 
as  "adjustment,"  be  they  add-ons  or  sub- 
tractions. That  terminology  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Administration  to  describe 
the  federal  student  aid  revisions  it  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  is  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  a  mere  adjust- 
ment. It  is  a  radical  fimding  reduction  predi- 
cated on  a  radical  change  in  federal  policy. 

To  better  understand  this,  allow  me  to 
share  with  you  some  figiires  compiled  by 
our  State  Education  Commissioner,  Gordon 
Ambach.  They  may  better  enable  us  to  per- 
ceive the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  changes 
proposed  in  federal  student  aid  Just  for  New 
York  State. 

For  the  1982-83  academic  year,  we  are 
considering  a  withdrawal  from  New  York  of 
1459  million  of  federal  funds  for  student 
aid.  This  would  represent  an  elimination  or 
reduction  of  federal  aid  presently  being  pro- 
vided to  200,000  students  in  this  state. 

Mr.  Warren's  assessment  of  the 
effect  of  the  administration's  higher 
education  budget  proposals  on  student 
access  and  institutional  diversity  are 
clear.  I  also  believe  his  assessment  is 
accurate  and  representative  of  people 
in  the  business  community  who  have 
spoken  out  on  this  issue.  We  should 


not  sacrifice  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  Nation  for  short-term  savings.  As 
Dr.  Kenneth  Ryder,  president  of 
Northeastern  University,  told  the  sub- 
committee, "The  future  is  longer  than 
1  fiscal  year." 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  by  Peter  K.  Warren.  Chairman. 

PepsiCo  International  Chairman.  Coun- 
cil OP  GovKRNiNG  Boards 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  subject  of  federal  Investment 
in  higher  education.  I  am  here  as  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Governing  Boards.  The 
Council  is  comprised  of  some  3.000  trustees 
of  independent  colleges  and  universities  in 
New  York  State.  We  are  business  people, 
professionals  and  civic  leaders. 

While  we  are  generally  in  sympathy  with 
the  Reagan  Administration's  goal  of 
strengthening  our  economy  by  reducing  the 
proportion  or  our  national  product  con- 
sumed by  government  expenditures.  Our  In- 
timate concern  and  experience  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  postsecondary  education  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Administration's 
proposed  federal  student  assistance  with- 
drawals not  only  go  counter  to  that  goal, 
but  will  in  fact  aifect  those  very  people  that 
need  and  deserve  help  the  most. 

Not  only  would  the  proposed  student  aid 
cuts  generate  what  we  believe  would  be  an 
increased  overall  tax  burden  for  support  of 
higher  education,  we  are  equally  convinced 
they  would  lead  to: 

A  retreat  from  progress  made  in  voluntary 
integration, 

A  weakening  of  the  manpower  pool  so 
vital  to  the  defense  or  our  nation, 

A  setback  for  American  industry  when 
this  country  is  struggling  to  compete  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

And  we  certainly  believe  that  President 
Reagan  was  right  last  year  when  he  said  in 
his  speech  at  Notre  Dame,  "If  ever  the  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  universities  are  re- 
placed by  tax  supported  institutions,  the 
struggle  to  preserve  academic  freedom  will 
have  been  lost." 

There  is  too  often  a  tendency  to  obsciu^ 
fiscal  issues  by  describing  proposed  changes 
as  "adjustment,"  be  they  add-ons  or  sub- 
tractions. That  terminology  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  administration  to  describe  the 
federal  student  aid  revisions  it  has  present- 
ed to  the  congress. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  Is  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  a  mere  adjust- 
ment. It  is  a  radical  funding  reduction  predi- 
cated on  a  radical  change  In  federal  policy. 

To  better  understand  this,  allow  me  to 
share  with  you  some  figures  compiled  by 
our  State  Education  Commissioner,  Gordon 
Ambach.  They  may  better  enable  us  to  per- 
ceive the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  changes 
proposed  in  Federal  student  aid  Just  for 
New  York  SUte. 

For  the  1982-83  academic  year,  we  are 
considering  a  withdrawal  from  New  York  of 
$459  million  of  federal  funds  for  student 
aid.  This  would  represent  an  elimination  or 
reduction  of  federal  aid  presently  being  pro- 
vided to  200.000  students  in  this  sUte. 

The  following  academic  year,  another 
$201  million  will  be  lost  in  federal  student 
aid  by  those  enrolled  in  New  York's  colleges 


and  universities.  That  will  eliminate  or  fur- 
ther reduce  federal  support  for  another 
200.000  students  in  this  state  alone,  a  total 
of  400.000  New  York  studente  Impacted  over 
two  years,  according  to  the  Commissioner's 
analysis  of  the  President's  proposals. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  all 
of  the  students  now  receiving  -  federal  sup- 
port in  New  York  are  truly  needy.  But  it 
would  be  even  more  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  the  mis-users  and  the  abusers  of  feder- 
al student  assistance  represent  a  majority  of 
those  now  receiving  such  grants  and  loans. 

My  own  experience  in  discussions  with 
fellow  trustees  and  financial  aid  administra- 
tors at  independent  campuses  around  our 
state  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  far 
fewer  than  ten  percent  of  students  now  re- 
ceiving federal  assistance  would  lose  that 
aid  if  a  strictly  need-based  criterion  were  In 
force. 

But  let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  fully  25  percent  or  one-<juarter  of 
all  students  in  New  York  now  receiving  fed- 
eral aid  do  not  need  that  aid.  This  would 
allow  us  to  reduce  Commissioner  Ambach 's 
400.000  students  in  New  York  to  300.000 
whose  federal  assistance  would  be  wiped  out 
or  reduced  over  the  next  two  academic 
years. 

There  are  only  one  million  students  in  our 
entire  postsecondary  system  including  all  of 
the  sUte  university,  the  city  university,  the 
private-proprietary  schools  and  the  more 
than  100  campuses  of  the  independent 
sector.  What  the  administration  proposes, 
therefore,  is  a  withdrawal  of  federal  re- 
sources which  would  adversely  affect  one 
out  of  three  students  in  our  system.  That  is 
radical  surgery.  There  are  many  trustees 
like  myself  who  have  serious  doubts  the 
American  Acadamy  could  survive  such  an 
operation. 

To  first  address  the  point  that  these  pro- 
posed student  aid  reductions  would  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  total  tax  burden 
for  higher  education  .  .  .  Like  most  corporit- 
tions  and  individuals,  we  measure  tax 
burden  based  upon  the  total  of  federal, 
state  and  local  levies.  Unlike  other  vital 
public  services  where  a  dollar  of  state  and 
local  tax  expenditures  might  replace  a 
dollar  withdrawn  by  Washington.  In  higher 
education  much  more  than  a  dollar  would 
be  required  from  the  states  and  other 
sources  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  reason  for  this  larger  state  and  local 
contribution  is  that  a  significant  proportion 
of  our  higher  education  enrollment  is  in  In- 
dependent ^;ollege8  and  universities;  20  per- 
cent nationally,  over  40  percent  in  New 
York  State.  The  mdependent  sector  will  be 
most  disproportionately  impacted  by  the 
proposed  federal  student  aid  cuts.  It  is  the 
sector  whose  students  rely  most  heavily  on 
federal  assistance,  the  sector  receiving  mini- 
mal state  appropriations. 

Leaving  aside  university-based  research 
contracts  which  are  largely  defense  and 
health  related,  federal  expenditures  for 
postsecondary  education  follow  a  pattern  of 
96  cents  for  student  aid  and  the  balance  for 
institutional  support.  However,  in  state  and 
local  expenditures  the  configuration  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite:  96  cents  goes  to  institu- 
tional appropriations  for  state  universities 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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and  community  colleges,  only  four  cents  for 
student  aid. 

Oovermnent  assistance  for  students  is  and 
should  be  based  upon  relative  financial 
need.  Students  at  independent  campuses 
today  represent  essentially  the  same  income 
profiles  as  their  peers  enrolled  at  govern- 
ment-operated institutions.  But  their  need 
is  greater  because  their  tuition  charges  are 
much  higher.  (Here  in  New  York  the  tuition 
ratio  is  about  four-to-one.) 

Since  the  actual  Institutional  costs  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  for  both  sectors,  the 
difference  in  resource  support  is  essentially 
the  taxpayer  subsidy  for  government-oper- 
ated campuses  at  the  state  and  local  level. 
But  here  the  ratio  of  support  is  much  more 
than  four-to-one.  State  and  local  tax  subsi- 
dy per  student  in  the  government-operated 
sector  compared  to  the  independent  sector 
is  at  least  double  that  disparity.  Here  in 
New  York  the  average  annual  tax  levy 
outlay  for  each  student  at  state-operated 
campuses  is  approximately  $6,500  while  the 
state  provides  about  $800  per  year  for  each 
student  enrolled  in  the  independent  sector. 
And  that  elght-to-one  ratio  is  less  than  in 
other  states  where  substantially  less  is  pro- 
vided for  needy  students  attending  inde- 
pendent institutions. 

Thus,  as  federal  student  aid  is  withdrawn, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  middle  and 
low  income  families  find  their  resources  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  large  tuitions  required 
by  Independent  colleges  and  universities,  we 
will  witness  a  massive  and  inexorable  shift 
in  enrollments  to  government-operated  in- 
stitutions. Under  the  existing  state  and  local 
patterns  of  higher  education  appropria- 
tions, we  will  see  a  huge  increase  in  tax  levy 
support.  I  say  this  because  I  believe  it  is  po- 
litically inconceivable  that  elected  officials 
at  these  levels  of  government  would  permit 
a  shaip  decline  in  collegiate  access  within 
the  constituencies  they  serve. 

It  is  perhaps  arrogant  for  a  layman  to  sug- 
gest to  elected  officials  that  it  would  be  po- 
litically unrealistic  to  anticipate  that  the 
states  would  permit  collegiate  access  levels 
to  decline  precipitously  in  the  face  of  feder- 
al student  aid  withdrawals.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve it  is  true.  Like  it  or  not,  American  fam- 
ilies today  have  come  to  expect  that  their 
children  will  have  reasonable  opportunity  to 
attend  college  regardless  of  parental 
income.  It  was  a  challenge  articulated  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  which  every  Con- 
gress since  his  administration  has  made 
solemn  and  substantial  commitment.  It  has 
become  part  of  our  way  of  life. 

Professor  Murray  W^denbaum,  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  was 
questioned  recently  on  the  point  of  state 
and  local  tax  levies  for  higher  education 
rising  In  excess  of  the  reductions  in  federal 
student  aid  support.  He  responded  that  this 
Administration  believes  higher  education  is 
easentially  a  state  and  local  concern  and  it 
was  therefore  appropriate  for  Washington 
to  sharply  curtail  its  expenditures  in  that 


Dr.  Weidenbaum  was  subsequently  asked 
by  the  president  of  a  predominantly  Black 
Institution  if  the  same  doctrine  held  with 
regard  to  institutions  like  his.  The  Presi- 
dent's chief  economic  advisor  responded  In 
the  negative,  taking  pains  to  assure  his 
questioner  that  the  Administration  would 
make  adequate  provision  for  our  Black  col- 
leges and  universities. 

With  all  due  respect,  I  find  those  replies 
at  least  inconsistent.  The  Eisenhower  Doc- 
trine on  higher  education  did  not  introduce 
a  federal  takeover  of  state  and  local  respon- 
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sibilities  with  regard  to  management  and  de- 
livery. On  the  contrary,  it  specifically  aimed 
its  policy  recommendations  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  for  students  to  overcome  bar- 
riers to  access  caused  by  family  economic 
circumstance.  It  also  deliberately  cautioned 
against  the  federal  government  invading  the 
states'  constitutionally  guaranteed  responsi- 
bility for  oversight  and  management  of 
higher  education  institutions  within  their 
borders.  To  now  suggest  that  proposed  re- 
ductions in  student  support  are  to  protect 
the  higher  education  sovereignty  of  the 
states  is  a  red  herring  and  utter  nonsense. 

The  federal  government  does  have  a 
proper  role  in  assisting  Black  colleges,  but  it 
does  so  because  there  remains  the  cruel  cor- 
relation between  race  and  economic  circum- 
stance. And  I  feel  free  to  state  that  ■proposi- 
tion because  the  corporation  I  serve  hap- 
pens to  be  a  leader  in  the  private  sector's  ef- 
forts to  assist  those  institutions. 

But  if  the  federal  government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  help  needy  students  enrolled  at 
predominantly  Black  Institutions,  by  what 
logic  can  the  federal  government  deny  as- 
sistance to  needy  students— regardless  of 
color— enrolled  at  other  Institutions? 

This  leads  to  my  second  point,  that  the 
proposed  student  aid  reductions  will  cause  a 
retreat  from  the  voluntary  integration 
levels  achieved  by  American  higher  educa- 
tion sinoe  Sputnik.  No  other  segment  of  our 
society— with  the  exception  of  professional 
athletics— can  match  what  we  observe  today 
on  the  American  campus. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  a  distinguished  schol- 
ar and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Regents,  sees  a  scenario  resulting  from  the 
federal  student  aid  cuts  which  will  move  less 
affluent  students  from  independent  campus- 
es to  government  universities  and,  in  turn, 
push  out  the  largely  minority  populations 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  disadvantaged 
elementary  and  secondary  educations. 
These  are  the  most  recent  additions  to  par- 
ticipation in  American  higher  education  and 
represent  our  best  hope  for  permanently 
breaking  the  poverty /welfare  cycle. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  our  country  were 
Dr.  Clark's  fears  to  be  realized.  It  would  also 
be  a  tragedy  if  the  states  respond  as  I 
expect  and  expand  government  institution 
enrollments  to  accommodate  low  aqd  middle 
income  students  forced  out  of  independent 
institutions. 

Today  the  enrollments  of  these  independ- 
ent campuses,  in  New  York  and  throughout 
the  country,  are  as  integrated  as  our  govern- 
ment-operated institutions.  Because  they 
are  integrated,  enlightened  federal  and 
state  policies,  combined  with  generous  insti- 
tutional and  philanthropic  support,  allow 
students  from  less  affluent  families  to  exer- 
cise choice.  It  is  a  voluntary  integration 
system  and  it  works. 

If  federal  student  aid  is  withdrawn  in  the 
order  of  magnitude  being  suggested  by  the 
Administration,  we  will  be  returning  to  the 
dark  decades  when  independent  higher  edu- 
cation was  available  only  to  the  economical- 
ly privileged.  We  will  have  de  facto  segrega- 
tion by  income  and  therefore  segregation  by 
race. 

National  defense  is  what  triggered  the 
post-Sputnik  federal  supp>ort  of  student 
access  to  college.  It  is  still  an  Important  con- 
sideration. The  sophisticated  weaponry  of 
today  is  already  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
our  military  manpower  resources.  Providing 
more  federal  appropriations  to  train  those 
in  the  armed  forces  will  not  meet  our  coun- 
try's manpower  defense  needs  for  the 
future.  We  need  a  reservoir  of  highly  edu- 
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cated  and  trained  young  men  and  women 
who  will  provide  a  long-term  capability  that 
would  realistically  have  to  be  respected  by 
our  potential  adversaries.  Hardware  alone 
will  not  do  that  job.  Cutting  access  to  our 
colleges  and  universities  would  put  a  crack 
in  that  reservoir  which  would  be  costly,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  patch  should  America 
face  a  future  crisis  requiring  rapid  mobiliza- 
tion. 

My  final  point  is  that  the  federal  retreat 
from  higher  education  is  bad  news  for 
American  business.  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  international  corporate  competition.  But 
you  need  not  be  professionally  engaged  in 
the  field  to  understand  that  this  country's 
industrial  infrastructure  needs  an  enormous 
infusion  of  educated  and  technologically  so- 
phisticated personnel  if  it  is  to  be  effective 
in  the  international  race.  We  need  to 
strengthen  the  institutions  in  this  country 
which  generate  and  transmit  new  knowl- 
edge—our colleges  and  universities.  The  fed- 
eral student  aid  withdrawals  do  the  oppo- 
site. 

In  conclusion,  I  come  from  a  company  for 
which  the  word  challenge  is  important.  I 
also  represent  a  group  of  citizens  for  whom 
that  concept  has  special  meaning.  The 
trustees  of  higher  education  in  America  are 
not  freeloaders.  They  are  making  enormous 
effort  to  meet  the  challenge  confronting 
their  institutions.  On  most  of  the  boards  of 
independent  campuses,  we  represent  the 
major  conduit  to  corporate  and  philan- 
thropic support.  We  are  out  there  with  the 
college  presidents  and  their  development  of 
ficers  shaking  the  proverbial  tamborines. 
And  we  give  of  our  own  resources  as  well. 

Year  after  year  most  of  us  have  the  bitter 
task  of  passing  along  to  parents  and  stu- 
dents the  bad  news  about  tuition  increases 
to  offset  the  higher  costs  of  running  our  in- 
stitutions. And  despite  what  some  might 
think  those  parents  and  students  are  not 
freeloaders.  For  most  of  them  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  sacrifice  on  their  part  to  sup- 
plement the  federal,  state  and  institutional 
student  assistance  that  is  provided  at  inde- 
pendent campuses. 

Gentlemen,  please  remember  and  impress 
on  your  colleagues  in  the  Congress  that: 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  twelve  mil- 
lion college  and  university  students  in  this 
country  depend  on  federal  assistance— to 
supplement^and  I  underscore  the  word— 
the  financial  contribution  made  by  his  or 
her  families  from  Income  and  savings,  as 
well  as  the  student's  Individual  effort 
through  summer  or  after  school  Jobs. 

And  while  it  is  right  to  insist  that  every 
student  contribute  whatever  can  be  afford- 
ed 'jefore  receiving  help— having  done  that 
to  withhold  help  is  wrong  and  wasteful  of 
the  talents  we  will  always  desperately  need. 

Our  greatest  resources  is  the  young  men 
and  women  of  this  country  who— if  given 
the  opportunity  for  upward  mobility— will 
repay  us  all  a  thousand  fold  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  on  our  behalf,  yours  and  mine, 
as  well  as  theirs,  I  hope  you  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  insure  that  the  present 
level  of  federal  student  aid  is  maintained 
and  refined  to  assure  that  adequate  support 
goes  to  the  truly  needy. 

To  do  that— requires  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment: 

Continue  to  make  loans  available  to  every 
student  who  shows  genuine  need. 

Restore  the  cuts  in  the  Pell  grants  and 
the  related  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  programs. 

Increase  the  college  work  study  program, 
which  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  find 
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jobs  in  a  tight  economy— so  that  they,  too, 
can  contribute. 

The  trustees  and  the  Corporations  they 
represent— the  individual  institutions  and 
the  respective  states,  as  well  as  the  students 
and  their  families,  will.  I  know,  each  share  a 
part  of  the  burden.  But  we  need  your  help.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  reminds  us  how  for- 
tunate we  are  to  live  in  the  United 
States.  Last  December  10.  1981.  WGST 
radio  in  Atlanta  aired  this  editorial. 
I'm  glad  they  reminded  the  folks  of 
my  district  that  our  economy  is  superi- 
or to  most.  We  may  have  problems, 
but  I  know  we  can  beat  them.  Here  Is 
that  excellent  editorial.  I  hope  both 
the  media  and  the  public  will  take  this 
to  heart. 

American  Econouy  Is  Stiu.  King 
It  seems  ironic  that  so  many  Americans 
are  running  around  these  days  like  Chicken 
Little  hollering  that  the  sky  is 
falling  ...  at  the  very  time  when  foreign 
investors  are  gaining  more  confidence  than 
ever  in  this  country.  Recession  is  a  stupid 
word— simply  because  it  causes  people  to 
lose  confidence  in  the  future  and  for  the 
moment  forget  that  all  economy  and  busi- 
ness is  cyclical.  The  inflation  rate  which 
caused  so  much  turmoil  last  year  is  falling 
dramatically,  and  high  Interest  rates  are 
coming  down  rapidly.  The  fact  is  that  the 
American  economy  is  still  king  of  the  hill. 
Our  standard  of  living  is  the  highest  in  the 
world  and  certain  of  our  vital  industries, 
like  farming,  textiles,  and  even  electronics 
hold  a  commanding  [)osition  in  internation- 
al trade.  Retailers  are  finding  Christmas 
shoppers  buying  more  selectively  this 
year  .  .  but  buying.  And  the  smart  retailers, 
advertising  quality,  and  performance  are 
again  reaping  the  benefits  of  this  biggest 
buying  season  of  the  year.  Foreign  investors 
understand  the  resiliency  of  the  American 
economy  and  the  stability  of  the  dollar 
which  is  why  overseas  capital  has  been  flow- 
ing into  the  United  States.  In  increasing 
amounts  the  last  few  years.  The  media  pays 
too  much  attention  to  the  doomsayers  and 
the  survlvalists'  and  not  enough  attention 
to  the  movers  and  the  doers." 


REAGANOMICS  IS  AN  OLD  IDEA 
DRESSED  UP 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  New  York  Times  print- 
ed an  essay  "In  Praise  of  Recession" 
by  William  Safire.  its  conservative  po- 
litical spokesman  and  former  major 
figure  in  the  Nixon  administration.  I 
want  to  call  this  essay  to  the  Mem- 
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bers'  attention  because  we  now  have 
public  admissions  not  only  from  David 
Stockman,  but  from  Bill  Safire.  that 
the  Republican's  new  idea  is  really  an 
old  idea,  the  dressed-up  economics  of 
McKinley  and  Hoover.  These  old  ideas 
hold  that  the  wage  earner  must  pay 
for  economic  stability  with  his  job. 
And  Safire  even  suggests  that  the 
worker  should  sit  back  and  savor  its 
benefits.  The  man  or  woman  who 
losses  a  job.  or  the  small  businessman 
who  goes  bankrupt,  should  be  content 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  personal 
sacrifice  will  help  the  wealthy  and  the 
economically  strong  improve  their 
living  standard. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  from  a 
reading  of  Stockman's  conversations 
with  a  Washington  Post  reporter,  and 
now  Safire's  essay,  is  that  Republicans 
believe  that  bringing  on  the  Great  De- 
pression was  a  noble  act:  a  harsh  but 
necessary  corrective. 

I  wonder  why  we  hear  so  little  from 
Mr.  Safire's  colleagues  who  filled  the 
news  columns  and  airwaves  with  brave 
forecasts  about  Reagan's  new  idea.  We 
can  only  hope  that  they  will  see  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  start  telling 
the  American  public  the  truth— that 
there  is  nothing  new  about  these 
warmed-over  economic  policies  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Andrew  Mellon. 

We  were  on  the  threshold  of  really 
new  economic  thinking  when  cancer 
deprived  us  of  the  leadership  of 
Hubert  Humphrey.  The  Humphrey- 
Javits  legislation,  the  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Plan,  looking  toward 
comprehensive  growth  and  develop- 
ment would  have  made  a  real  differ- 
ence. 

There  are  ways  that  a  democratic  so- 
ciety can  allocate  resources  without  an 
unreasonable  loss  of  economic  free- 
dom. 

Any  rational  person  would  agree 
that  there  should  be  limits  on  the 
marketplace.  No  one  believes  that  an 
enterprising,  unscrupulous  person 
ought  to  be  able  to  sell  cancer  produc- 
ing drugs  or  foods,  or  that  manufac- 
turers ought  to  be  able  to  pollute  air 
and  water  without  limit.  Rules  of  com- 
petition must  be  established. 

Recognizing  this,  we  should  be  able 
to  draw  some  intelligent  restraints  on 
the  use  of  credit  and  capital  that  will 
avoid  the  human  suffering  that  Bill 
Safire  praises. 

America  occupies  a  unique  place  in  a 
world  of  5  billion  people.  It  has  enor- 
mous human  potential.  It  has  raw  ma- 
terials to  produce  the  good  life  for 
centuries  to  come  and  it  can  match  re- 
sources and  potentials  efficiently  and 
intelligently.  If  we  do  this,  we  can  pro- 
vide for  the  national  security,  too. 

We  simply  cannot  use  our  great  land 
resources  for  overproducing  goods 
that  are  really  unnecessary.  We 
cannot  use  raw  materials  in  products 
that  do  people  no  good  at  all. 

The  question  is  this:  Is  there  a  way 
to  preserve  freedom  while  we  do  this? 
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I  am  talking  about  a  system  that  will 
produce  a  much  more  efficient  use  of 
resourcfes.  Stockman  and  Safire  types 
will  poison  the  debate  over  this  ques- 
tion by  urging  that  nothing  but  a 
tight-money  induced  recession 
"works."  Are  we  going  to  accept  this? 
No. 

I  believe  that  with  proper  allocation 
and  planning,  we  can  relieve  pressures 
on  the  credit  markets  without  the  suf- 
fering that  the  Reagan  administration 
is  bringing  about. 

Republicans  say  that  intelligent  effi- 
ciency in  allocating  resources  is  too 
difficult.  But  they  are  wrong. 

I  have  urged  for  several  years  that 
we  should  begin  to  study  and  measure 
economic  elements  that  are  meaning- 
ful. We  need  an  information  and  anal- 
ysis system.  We  need  more  informa- 
tion—not less— on  what  is  going  on  in 
our  economy.  We  do  not  really  know, 
for  example,  how  to  define  money 
much  less  how  to  define,  increase,  and 
allocate  the  amount  of  credit  neces- 
sary to  increase  productivity. 

President  Reagan's  ideas  are  not 
new.  New  ideas  are  found  within  the 
Democratic  Party.  And  despite  the  va- 
riety of  ideas  held  by  Democrats, 
there  is  a  common  theme— that 
human  intelligence  and  creativity  can 
achieve  more  than  undirected  market 
greed.  And  that  all  citizens  can  have 
economic  security.  And.  finally,  that 
all  elements  of  society  will  make  equiv- 
alent economic  sacrifices  when  such 
sacrifices  are  necessary. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  8,  1982] 

In  Praise  of  Recession 

(By  William  Safire) 

Washington —Hardly  anybody  has  a  good 
word  for  recession  these  days,  and  nobody 
at  all  expounds  upon  the  blessings  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Whatsamatter.  the  sensitive  reader  will 
ask,  is  this  man  bonkers?  Is  he  not  aware  of 
the  widespread  human  misery  reflected  in 
16  percent  out  of  work  in  Michigan,  the  de- 
spair of  a  person  who  wants  to  work  but  is 
forced  to  go  on  the  dole,  the  shattered 
dreams  of  entrepreneurs  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy? 

Granted.  The  spasm  of  iconoclasm  that 
follows  does  not  remove  me  from  the  front 
ranks  of  the  sympathetic,  especially  since  1 
still  have  a  job  and  others  unfairly  bear  the 
bnmt  of  unemployment.  But  if  we  are  about 
to  have  a  ring-a-ding  recession,  let  us  at 
least  understand  its  purpose  and  savor  Its 
benefits. 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  economy— to 
free  enterprise,  prosperity,  personal  free- 
dom and  the  American  Way— was  and  is  in- 
flation. For  nearly  a  decade,  unprecedented 
spurts  upward  in  the  cost  of  living  have  un- 
dermined our  system,  halted  the  traditional 
rise  of  our  standard  of  living  and  reduced 
our  ability  to  compete  in  the  world. 

Worse,  the  seeming  intracUbility  of  infla- 
tion has  warped  American  values,  mocking 
the  thrifty  and  rewarding  the  profligate. 
Life  on  the  double-digit  merry-go-round  has 
turned  businessmen  into  crapshooters  and 
workers  into  squirrels  on  a  treadmill. 
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Worst  of  all.  chronic  innation  wiped  out 
the  value  of  life  savings,  inflicted  cruel  sur- 
prises on  those  dependent  upon  life  insur- 
ance and  turned  the  expected  serenity  of  re- 
tirement into  a  rat  race.  Not  even  the  index- 
ation of  Social  Security  could  compensate 
the  elderly  for  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

Now  we  come  to  misery's  bottom  line:  the 
tens  of  millions  who  were  impoverished  and 
betrayed  by  inflation  far  out-number  the 
millions  who  have  been  slammed  up  against 
the  wall  by  unemployment.  If  the  sum  of 
human  misery  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
reduce,  the  battle  against  inflation  must 
take  priority  over  the  battle  against  unem- 
ployment. 

Hold  on:  no  political  figure  would  be  will- 
ing to  make  that  statement.  On  the  con- 
trary, politicians  of  every  persuasion  insist 
that  no  unemployment  should  be  planned 
and  that  the  trade-off  between  Inflation  and 
unemployment  is  outdated,  unnecessary  and 
brutal.  Indeed,  supply-side  theory  h^^ld  out  a 
painless  way  to  reduce  inflation,  baking  ex- 
panded pies  for  the  free-lunch  counter. 

The  reality  is  that  nobody  knows  how  to 
slow  inflation  without  inducing  recession. 
Nobody  knows  how  to  reduce  inflation  with- 
out stimulating  unemployment. 

Invitinfc  recession  is  what  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Reserve  have 
been  doing,  denying  it  all  along.  Opposition 
economists  who  permitted  the  growth  of  in- 
flation are  making  loud  protests  at  the  only 
method  capable  of  bringing  it  down,  short 
of  subverting  economic  freedom. 

The  anti-inflation  campaign  Is  working, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  a  great  many  workers  are  not  working. 
The  availability  of  labor  holds  down  costs 
and  the  fear  of  loss  of  employment  im- 
proves productivity.  Putting  this  Into  words 
may  be  a  no-no,  but  the  result  of  the  reces- 
sion is  an  inflation  rate  currently  under  6 
percent. 

The  Reagan  budget  for  next  year  assumes 
the  continuance  of  that  6  percent  inflation 
rate.  That  would  restore  soundness  to  the 
American  economy  and  end  the  betrayal  of 
the  thrifty.  To  achieve  this,  Reaganomists 
foresee  an  unemployment  rate  of  8  percent 
(actually  they  see  9  percent,  but  they  shave 
a  point  to  show  optimisim).  The  unspoken 
decision  is  to  suffer  high  unemployment  to 
break  inflation's  back. 

What's  the  alternative?  Controls  and  jaw- 
boning have  proven  useless.  The  liberal 
answer  is  to  treat  unemployment  as  the 
greater  evil,  to  reflate  and  go  off  to  the  in- 
flationary races  again,  condemning  retirees 
to  a  new  round  of  suffering.  It's  Hobson's 
choice— no  choice  at  all. 

That  Is  why  the  recession  strategy  (don't 
call  it  that!)  must  be  maintained.  We  may 
vilify  Paul  Volcker's  viUainy  to  our  hearts' 
content,  but  we  must  not  quit  while  we  are 
winning. 

The  recession  Is  doing  its  job.  If  ever  there 
were  a  good  time  for  hard  times,  now  is  that 
time.  The  real  sacrifices  being  made  by  the 
unemployed  must  not  be  in  vain. 

Contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  the  size 
of  the  deficit  does  not  ultimately  determine 
Interest  rates.  After  years  of  negative  inter- 
est rates  (less  than  the  inflation  rate),  we 
are  now  seeing  unrealistic  interest  rates  (8 
percent  over  the  inflation  rate):  when  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  F>resident  and  the 
Fed  will  see  this  recession  through,  interest 
rates  will  settle  to  the  normal  3  to  4  percent 
over  Inflation.  With  inflation  under  6  per- 
cent, we  will  resume  single-digit  interest. 

Then— and  not  as  soon  as  Reagan  budget- 
eers  predict— we  shall  have  an  orderly  re- 
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sumption  of  growth.  Then  we  shall  look 
back  on  the  recession  of  1981-1983  as  the 
harsh  but  necessary  corrective. 

We  can  all  join  the  chorus  that  rails  at  re- 
cession* and  denounces  unemployment,  be- 
cause that  is  the  political  and  compassion- 
ate thing  to  do.  But  in  today's  primitive 
state  of  the  economic  art,  let  us  remember 
that  there  can  be  no  slowing  down  without 
a  slwvdown.  no  solid  recovery  without  a 
period  of  pain.* 


NAI^ONAL  WOMEN'S  HISTORY 
WEEK 


I 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

I  or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  and 
fellow  Marylander.  Congresswoman 
Barbara  Mikulski,  in  a  salute  to  the 
women  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  this  country.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  Nation  has  celebrated  Women's 
History  Week  together,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  participate  fully  in  this 
event. 

Our  iiistory  has  always  been  filled 
with  the  faces  of  women,  but  they 
have  most  often  been  pictured  as 
strong  suid  sturdy  helpmates,  a  worthy 
portrait  to  be  sure,  but  not  as  creators 
and  doers  in  their  own  right. 

I  am  happy  to  represent,  in  this  Con- 
gress, the  great  State  of  Maryland,  a 
State  which  is  named  for  a  woman, 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  consort  of 
Charles  I.  Indeed,  five  of  our  counties 
are  named  for  women  who  all  had  a 
place  In  Maryland  history.  Anne  Arun- 
del County  is  named  for  Lady  Aime 
Arundel,  wife  of  Cecilius  Calvert, 
second  Lord  of  Baltimore  and  founder 
of  the  Colony  of  Maryland;  Caroline 
Coimty  is  named  for  Lady  Caroline 
Eden,  sister  of  the  last  Lord  Balti- 
more; Queen  Anne's  County  is  named 
for  Queen  Aime  of  England;  St. 
Mary'B  County  is  named  for  the 
mother  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  Talbot 
County  is  named  for  Grace  Talbot, 
sister  of  Cecilius  Calvert. 

One  name,  however,  is  not  recorded 
on  any  maps  or  charts,  but  her  influ- 
ance  and  Impact  on  our  State  may 
have  been  greater  than  all  the  rest.  I 
speak  of  Margaret  Brent,  an  early 
colonist  who  challenged  the  tradition- 
al roles  of  women  at  the  time  and 
became  adviser,  friend,  and  finally  at- 
torney and  executor  to  Leonard  Cal- 
vert, Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Mary- 
land. 

Margaret  Brent  came  to  the  land 
known  as  St.  Mary's,  Md..  in  1634  with 
several  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  As 
a  37-year-old  matron,  she  carried  with 
her  a  patent  from  Lord  Baltimore  for 
land  In  the  New  World.  This  caused 
much  consternation  among  the  men  of 
the  assembly,  but  they  finally  granted 
her  the  right  to  own  land  and  she  and 
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her  sister.  Mary,  built  Sisters'  Free- 
hold in  St.  Mary's. 

During  this  time  Margaret  Brent 
became  a  trusted  friend  and  adviser  to 
the  Governor,  Leonard  Calvert,  broth- 
er of  Lord  Baltimore.  She  also  began 
acting  as  an  attorney  for  her  brother 
who  had  also  settled  in  the  area.  As  a 
single  woman  and  the  only  female 
landowner  in  the  region,  she  was  sub- 
ject to  much  public  scrutiny  and  mis- 
trust. In  fact,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  assembly  unsuccessfully  attempt- 
ed to  pass  a  law  that  would  have  disen- 
franchised any  woman  who  did  not 
marry,  which  would  have  stripped  her 
of  her  land.  Despite  these  efforts, 
Margaret  Brent  prospered,  bought 
more  land  and  became  noted 
throughtout  the  Colony  for  her  tal- 
ents as  a  financier. 

Support  for  Lord  Baltimore's  claim 
over  Maryland  in  the  fighting  known 
as  Claiborne's  Rebellion  in  which  Mar- 
garet Brent's  home  became  a  strong- 
hold against  the  rebels,  further  en- 
hanced her  role  and  she  became  the 
heiress  and  executrix  of  the  estates  of 
Governor  Calvert.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  Margaret  Brent  went  to  the 
general  assembly  and  applied  for  the 
right  to  vote  there.  She  asked  for  a 
vote  for  herself,  as  one  of  the  largest 
landowners  in  the  region,  and  for  a 
second  vote  as  the  attorney  for  Lord 
Baltimore. 

This  effort  was  the  first  time  in 
America  that  the  claim  was  made  that 
it  was  a  woman's  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  a  legislative  assembly.  Margaret 
Brent  told  the  assembled  body. 

Let  the  woman  that  hath  equal  rislu  with 
you  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  government 
itself. 

Such  a  radical  notion  was  too  much 
for  the  assembly.  Margaret  Brent, 
after  spending  most  of  her  adult  life  in 
St.  Mary's,  went  to  the  Virginia  Tide- 
water to  join  her  brother's  family.  She 
died  there  in  1671. 

Margaret  Brent  deserves  to  be  noted 
among  the  great  founders  of  this 
country.  Her  determination,  her  abili- 
ties, her  profound  dedication  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  her  courage— all  mark 
her  as  one  of  America's  most  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  any  age.  Her  story  joins 
those  of  many  other  women  from  our 
State— Rachel  Carson,  noted  environ- 
mentalist and  author;  Rosa  Ponselle, 
one  of  the  foremost  opera  singers  of 
our  time;  Elizabeth  Seton,  the  first 
American  canonized  as  a  saint;  Harriet 
Tubman,  abolitionist;  Edith  Hamilton, 
classical  scholar  and  interpreter  of  the 
works  of  Plato;  Billie  Holliday,  jazz 
and  blues  singer  par  excellence— 
whose  accomplishments  can  only  serve 
as  an  example  to  us  all. 

Maryland  history  is  rich  with  the 
stories  of  notable  women,  and  with 
those  whose  lives  were  perhaps  more 
anonymous  but  whose  contributions  in 
the  home,  in  the  fields,  and  in  our 
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business,  medical,  and  education-.' 
conMnunities  was  and  is  equally  praise- 
worthy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  realize 
that  while  Maryland  is  a  leader  in 
championing  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, sex  discrimination  continues  to 
be  felt  in  these  last  decades  of  this 
century. 

We  must  take  the  opportunity  of 
Women's  History  Week  to  look  at  our 
ancestors,  to  see  the  development  and 
roots  of  our  own  families,  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers, our  sisters  and  aunts.  In 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  and  meet- 
ing halls  across  this  country.  Women's 
History  Week  is  focusing  on  the  full 
range  and  depth  of  the  contribution  of 
women  to  our  society. 

We  in  Maryland  have  much  to  be 
proud  of  in  our  heritage,  and  we  can 
only  be  richly  rewarded  for  the  in- 
creased recognition  that  National 
Women's  History  Week  can  provide 
us.« 


ENGLISH  INTRODUCES  LAND 
VALUE  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  GLENN  ENGUSH 

OP  OKLAHOkCA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  disas- 
ter has  Struck  the  farm  belt  and  it's 
not  hail,  floods,  or  drought  this  time. 
The  disaster  is  3  consecutive  years  of 
low  commodity  prices  coupled  with 
soaring  production  costs. 

In  past  years,  farmers  have  been 
able  to  withstand  short-term  reduction 
in  income  by  borrowing  against  farm 
equity.  Unfortunately,  that  short-term 
cure  will  not  fix  what  has  become  a 
potentially  terminal  problem. 

My  office  is  receiving  calls  daily 
from  farmers  who  cannot  meet  their 
obligation  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration—the lender  of  last  resort. 

These  farmers  are  caught  in  a  cash- 
flow squeeze  that  will  not  end  until  in- 
terest rates  come  down  or  they  begin 
to  receive  a  fair  price  in  the  market- 
place. That  prospect  is  not  on  the  ho- 
rizon. USDA's  own  economists  believe 
that  farm  income  could  be  down  an- 
other $1  to  $3  billion  in  1982.  Recent 
declines  in  farm  prices  have  pushed 
the  parity  index  down  another  1  per- 
cent to  56  percent,  the  lowest  level 
since  it  averaged  58  percent  in  1932. 
the  worst  year  of  the  Depression  for 
the  Nation's  farmers. 

Land  prices  have  already  begim  to 
decline  and  if  action  is  not  taken  and 
taken  quickly,  this  Nation  must  face 
the  prospect  of  losing  thousands  of 
family  farmers. 

During  debate  on  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's farm  bill,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  that  would  have  given 
farmers  an  Incentive  to  cut  back  on 
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production,  thereby  giving  farmers  a 
shot  at  fair  prices  and  at  the  same 
time  save  the  taxpayers  $1.7  billion. 
The  administration  opposed  this 
amendment  because  it  removed  too 
much  of  the  Agriculture  Secretary's 
discretion. 

I  proposed  another  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill  that  would  have  placed  a 
moratorium  on  foreclosure  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  This 
amendment,  too,  was  strongly  opposed 
by  USDA.  Under  Secretary  Frank 
Naylor  pledged  that  "the  full  range  of 
existing  authorities  will  be  used  to 
help  such  farmers  get  back  on  an  or- 
derly repayment  schedule." 

If,  however,  USDA  has  implemented 
this  policy— many  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict have  yet  to  be  notified.  Instead 
farmers  are  being  notified  that  if  they 
don't  pay  up  now  they  can  expect 
legal  action  shortly. 

Denying  these  family  farmers  an  op- 
portimity  to  get  their  heads  above 
water  is  likely  to  result  in  panic,  farm 
sales,  rapidly  declining  land  prices— 
and  ultimately  the  ownership  of  food- 
producing  acres  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  corporations. 

Lower  interest  rates  and  increased 
commodity  prices  are  the  obvious  solu- 
tion to  farmers'  problems.  The  admin- 
istration, however,  has  been  unwilling 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  farmers'  sit- 
uation and  take  steps  necessary  to 
avert  another  huge  carryover  of  grain. 
For  this  reason.  I  am  Introducing 
the  Land  Value  Protection  Act.  This 
bill  provides  for  deferrals  on  repay- 
ment, and  a  moratorium  on  foreclo- 
sures of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion farm  loans. 

Ideally,  a  proposal  such  as  this 
would  contain  some  flexibility  for  the 
administration.  In  fact,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  already  has  the  discre- 
tionary authority  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps.  Unfortunately,  the  Secre- 
tary has  been  unwilling  to  use  that  au- 
thority and  instead  seems  to  be  head- 
ing in  the  direction  of  more  foreclo- 
sures and  more  forced  liquidations. 

Therefore,     this     proposal     would 
remove     the     Secretary's     discretion 
whenever  foreclosures  and  forced  liq- 
uidations reached  1  percent  in  a  State. 
Admittedly,  this  bill  is  a  band-aid, 
but  it  is  a  band-aid  that  may  function 
as  a  life-support  system  for  many  of 
this  Nation's  struggling  farmers. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  5813 
Land  Value  Protection  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 33IA  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting,  before  the  text  thereof,  the  desig- 
nation  "(a)",   and   (2)   adding  at  the  end 
thereof  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  With  respect  to  farm  real  estate,  farm 
operating,  and  emergency  loans,  and  loans 
made   under   the    Emergency   Agricultural 
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Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed,  during  any  period  in  which 
the  agricultural  sector  in  any  State  is  suf- 
fering economic  distress,  to  take  action 
within  the  State  with  respect  to  the  defer- 
ring of  principal  and  interest  and  foregoing 
of  foreclosure  which  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  take  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
•period  in  which  the  agricultural  sector  in 
any  State  is  suffering  economic  distress'  is  a 
period  (1)  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  total  of  forced  liquidations  and  foreclo- 
sures of  outstanding  loans  of  the  types  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  made,  in- 
sured, or  held  by  the  Secretary  in  the  State 
exceeds  one  per  centum  of  all  outstanding 
loans  within  a  given  fiscal  year,  such  types 
made,  insured  or  held  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  State,  and  (2)  ending  12  calendar 
months  thereafter.". 

"(c)  That  upon  the  expiration  of  such  de- 
ferral of  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
and  foregoing  of  foreclosure  directed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  borrower,  upon  the  borrower's 
request,  procedures  whereby  the  loan  can  be 
reamortized  or  rescheduled  to  provide  equi- 
table repayment  terms  cor^sistent  with  the 
borrower's  farm  and  financial  situation.  Any 
such  reamortized  or  rescheduled  loan  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  interest  originally  charged  on  the 
loan.  Interest  that  accrues  during  the  defer- 
ral period  on  the  loan  shall  bear  no  interest 
during  or  after  such  period. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  upon  enact- 
ment.* «• 


HELP  FOR  THE  HEARING 
IMPAIRED 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Pennsylvania's  ranking  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  recognizing  April  as  "Telecap- 
tion  Month"  in  Pittsburgh. 

Closed-captioned  television  is  an  im- 
portant technological  advancement 
that  helps  to  bring  to  our  hearing-im- 
paired citizens  the  full  value  of  televi- 
sion programing  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  First  introduced  in 
1980,  closed-captioned  television  per- 
mits subtitles  to  appear  on  specially 
equipped  TV  sets.  Programs  that  are 
closed-captioned  have  these  subtitles 
hidden  from  most  viewers,  but  the 
hearing-impaired  can  activate  a  special 
device  to  see  subtitles  on  the  television 
screen. 

Over  16  million  Americans  are  hear- 
ing-impaired, and  each  of  us  can 
expect  some  hearing  difficulty  as  part 
of  the  aging  process.  I  believe  that  the 
hearing-impaired  are  entitled  to  the 
same  educational  and  recreational  op- 
portunities available  to  those  fortu- 
nate to  have  full  hesu-ing  ability. 
Closed-captioned  television  is  an  excel- 
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lent  technological  advancement  to 
promote  that  equality. 

As  we  celebrate  Telecaption  Month 
in  Pittsburgh,  I  want  to  urge  each  of 
us  in  the  Congress  to  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  protect  our  disabled  citizens 
from  the  unfairness  of  proposed 
budget  cuts.  As  a  long-time  supporter 
of  Public  Law  94-142— Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Act— I  question  the 
conscience  of  a  government  which 
adds  $35  billion  in  new  funds  to  our 
$220  billion  military  budget  while  si- 
multaneously reducing  Public  Law  94- 
142  funds  by  25  percent,  down  to  $771 
million. 

What  some  military  general  might 
regard  as  a  mere  trifle  to  cover  office 
expenses  are  reaUy  critical  dollars 
which  mean  the  future  for  our  dis- 
abled children. 

There  are  other  ways  that  we  in  the 
Congress  can  help  our  hearing-im- 
paired citizens,  and  I  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  supporting  two 
measures  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  House.  The  first  measure,  H.R. 
1595,  would  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
hearing-impaired  citizens  to  help  cover 
part  of  the  costs  of  purchasing  closed- 
captioning  devices.  The  second  meas- 
ure. H.R.  375,  would  require  our  tele- 
phones to  be  manufactured  in  a  way 
which  permits  their  use  by  people 
with  hearing  impairments.  Both  these 
measures  deserve  support. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  join  me  in  help- 
ing more  Americans  become  aware  of 
new  technological  advances  which 
open  new  doors  for  our  fellow  citi- 
zens.* 


A  SCARY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  new  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  March  11,  1982 
•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
prescient  observers  of  the  American 
scene  have  noted  that  our  Nation  is 
fast  becoming  more  of  a  service-orient- 
ed society  and  less  reliant  upon  indus- 
trial manufacturing.  While  there  may 
be  definite  improvements  in  the  qual- 
ity of  working  life  for  people  entering 
service  sector  jobs,  we,  as  a  nation, 
cannot  help  but  be  concerned  about 
the  erosion  of  our  industrial  base. 

This  erosion  is  due,  in  no  small  part, 
to  a  severe  shortage  of  the  number  of 
qualified  engineers  who  are  available 
to  take  jobs  in  American  businesses 
and  academia.  Michael  I.  Sovem, 
president  of  Colimibia  University,  has 
noted  that: 

The  nation's  universities  are  producing 
lawyers  and  business-school  graduates  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  and  scientists  and  schol- 
ars in  dimlnlshinR  numbers. 

Ultimately,  no  society,  with  an  eco- 
nomic base  relying  upon  manufactur- 
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ing  (or  even  on  providing  services),  can 
succeed  without  an  adequate  number 
of  trained  scientists  and  engineers. 
The  tools  which  are  needed  to  make 
commerce  operate  effectively  are  con- 
stantly changing  and  become  rapidly 
obsolete. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  technology  rev- 
olution, we  must  have  the  basic  ingre- 
dients for  improved  technological  ca- 
pabilities. The  main  ingredient  is 
brainpower— adequately  trained  men 
and  women— and  we  are  in  dangerous 
short  supply  in  the  area  of  scientifical- 
ly trained  workers.  An  editorial  in  the 
March  15,  1982  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  elucidates  this  serious  shortage 
of  qualified  engineers.  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  the  mes- 
sage this  editorial  conveys  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

j    A  Scary  Shortage 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

It's  not  the  liveliest  issue  around,  but  it's  a 
serious  one  nevertheless:  We  should  be 
taking  more  notice  of  the  near-disastrous 
shortage  of  engineers  in  the  country. 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  already 
noticed.  So  has  former  Vice  President 
Walter  Mondale.  In  a  recent  conversation 
with  this  magazine's  staff,  he  zeroed  in  on 
'the  deterioration  of  what  we  have  assumed 
to  be  centers  of  superb  excellence  in  re- 
search and  development  and  education.  .  .  . 

"I  have  talked  to  four  or  five  of  our  lead- 
ing high-technology  firms."  he  reported. 
"There's  one  thing  you  hear  wherever  you 
go:  'Not  enough  engineers.  We're  stealing 
each  other's  engineers.  .  .  .'  There  is  a  very 
severe  crisis  there."  Present  trends,  he  de- 
clares, "cripple  the  long-term  future  of  our 
nation. " 

The  decline  includes  not  only  a  shortage 
of  engineers,  but  a  shortage  of  teachers  of 
engineering  and  a  shortage  of  talent,  on  av- 
erage. In  Chose  teachers  presently  teaching. 

In  the  1860s,  engineering  was  steadily  ex- 
panding. But  late  in  that  decade  a  bust  in 
the  West  Coast  aerospace  industry  so  glut- 
ted the  job  market  that,  according  to  Henry 
Petroskl,  a  graduate  professor  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, "engineering  soon  became  about  as 
popular  on  college  campuses  as  Vietnam." 

When  demand  for  engineers  surged 
upward  again,  enrollment  ballooned.  Un- 
ready undergraduate  programs  could  accept, 
in  some  cases,  only  1  of  every  6  or  7  appli- 
cants. Good  candidates  for  graduate  classes 
were  few;  high  salaries  lured  away  the  best 
of  the  B.S.'s. 

Not  only  that,  but  many  of  the  most  able 
teachers  followed  the  golden  trail  into  in- 
dustry. In  bare  numbers,  some  2,000  teach- 
ing vacancies  recently  remained  unfilled. 

Why  Is  the  engineer  shortage  so  impor- 
tant? Because,  in  a  high-technology  society 
racked  by  fierce  International  competition, 
engineers'  performances  can  decide  the  sur- 
vival or  withering  of  kn  Industry— prosperi- 
ty and  paychecks  or  unemployment  and 
hunger. 

As  It  happens,  the  role  of  this  gilt-edged 
profession  can  be  traced  through  the  story 
of  the  memory  chip.  A  silver  of  silicon  the 
size  of  a  baby's  thumbprint,  a  single 
memory  chip  can  store  up  to  64,000  bits  of 
information  for  use  of  the  computer  in 
which  it  is  installed.  Once  the  statement 
might  have  been  made  that  the  memory 
chip  carried  the  flag  of  U.S.  industrial  lead- 
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ership.  But  somehow  the  Japanese  gained 
the  reputation.  temix>rarily  at  least,  of 
making  a  better  product.  The  Japanese 
share  of  sales  crept  up  from  20  percent  to  40 
percent  and  now  60  percent. 

L.  J.  Sevin,  founder  of  an  important  semi- 
conductor company,  expounds  one  reason: 
"The  American  lead  in  memory  was  so 
thinly  based."  In  1978.  he  says,  two  big  U.S. 
producers  had  between  them  no  more  than 
"a  dozen  top  engineers  designing  products. 
That  was  our  American  lead.  Japan's  got  en- 
gineers to  bum." 

Engineering  lag  is  related  to  a  long-recog- 
nized faUoff  in  U.S.  research  while  Japan, 
West  Germany  and  Prance  scored  gains 
based  on  increased  effort  in  the  field.  De- 
spite such  defeats,  the  administration  has 
felt  compelled  to  withdraw  much  of  federal 
support  for  sdence  and  engineering  educa- 
tion. The  idea  is  that  Industry  should  pick 
up  the  tab.  But.  so  far  as  engineer  training 
is  concerned,  the  prize  contribution  has 
been  15  million  dollars  from  Exxon.  Wel- 
come though  it  may  be,  educators  refer  to 
that  contribution  as  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 

Against  such  a  background.  Representa- 
tives Don  Puqua  (D-Fla.)  and  Doug  Walgren 
(D-Pa.)  have  Introduced  a  remedial  bill.  It 
would  set  up  a  council  to  work  out  a  consist- 
ent policy  toward  engineering,  technical  and 
scientific  manpower,  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  federal  funds  to  match  private,  state 
or  municipal  money  put  into  training  pro- 
grams. 

When  everything  is  being  cut  to  the  bone, 
it  is  hard  to  urge  restoration  of  a  specific 
funding  program.  But  letting  the  future  die 
is  a  scary  way  to  salvage  the  present.* 


PARRIS     SEEKS     SAFETY     MEAS- 
URES FOR  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  have  been  a  frequent  critic  of 
National  Airport.  I  consider  it  the 
most  unsafe  airport  in  the  country. 

I  have  said  that  National  was  an  ac- 
cident waiting  to  happen.  I  do  not  say 
that  anymore. 

I  do  say  that  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  must 
work  together  to  make  National  safer 
so  that  another  accident  like  the  one 
we  had  on  January  13  will  not  reoccur. 

Basically,  there  are  two  primary 
problems  at  National.  One  is  over- 
crowding. The  number  of  flights  in 
and  out  of  the  airport  each  day,  ap- 
proximately 400  flights  daily,  makes 
National  one  of  the  busiest  airports  in 
the  world. 

The  other  problem  is  the  length  of 
the  main  runway,  which,  at  6,870  feet, 
is  not  only  Uie  shortest  runway  of  any 
major  airport  but  is  even  shorter  than 
many  runways  at  smaller  airports  such 
as  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Lafayette,  La. 

I  have  talked  several  times  since 
January  13  with  Drew  Lewis,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  work 
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out  either  voluntarily  or  through  the 
implementation  of  a  new  metropolitan 
airports  policy,  a  method  of  transfer- 
ring a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
present  National  traffic  to  Dulles.  I 
will  continue  to  work  toward  that  goal. 

The  problem  of  the  short  runway  re- 
quires a  different  approach. 

Elven  if  we  are  successful  in  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  traffic  congestion  at 
National,  I  do  not  feel  it  is  realistic  to 
think  that  National  will  be  closed. 
Therefore,  I  believe  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  must  address  the 
problem  of  the  short  runway  at  Na- 
tional in  a  way  so  that  pilots,  like  the 
pilot  of  Air  Florida  flight  90,  will  have 
the  option  of  aborting  their  takeoff  or 
controlling  their  landing  should  that 
become  necessary. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
that  will  require  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  conduct,  within  120 
days  of  its  enactment,  a  study  en  the 
feasibility  of  installing  arresting  gear 
at  both  ends  of  National  Airport's 
main  runway.  My  legislation  directs 
the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of 
this  study,  and  if  installation  of  arrest- 
ing equipment  is  found  to  be  feasible, 
to  begin  installation  at  National  Air- 
port no  later  than  December  1,  1982. 

The  use  of  aircraft  arresting  systems 
is  not  new.  In  fact,  arresting  systems 
were  certified  by  the  FAA  for  use  at 
both  military  and  civilian  airports  as 
long  as  20  years  ago.  Arresting  devices 
are  presently  in  operation  at  several 
U.S.  Air  Force  bases  in  this  country 
and  at  commerical  airports  in  a 
number  of  foreign  countries. 

There  are  two  types  of  arresting  sys- 
tems that  I  lielieve  the  FAA  should 
consider  for  use  at  National.  One  is  a 
pop-up  cable  system  that  is  recessed 
into  the  runway.  The  second  is  a  large 
net  that  lies  across  the  end  of  the 
nmway  and  upon  activation  is  capable 
of  stopping  a  220,000-pound  aircraft 
traveling  at  140  knots  with  no  damage 
to  the  aircraft  and  little  discomfort  for 
the  passengers.  Either  of  these  sys- 
tems, had  they  been  operable  last  Jan- 
uary, would  have  allowed  the  pilot  of 
Air  Florida's  Palm  90  to  abort  his 
flight  without  going  into  the  icy  Poto- 
mac. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  use  National 
Airport.  I  hope  the  next  time  they  use 
National,  they  will  take  a  moment  to 
reflect  upon  the  need  for  safety  at  this 
facility.* 
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A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  AN 
OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENER- 
AL IN  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THJ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

m  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  an  Office  of  Inspector 
General  in  the  TV  A.  The  Inspector 
General's  Office  will  be  empowered 
with  audit  and  investigative  responsi- 
bilities, fraud  and  abuse  detection,  and 
oversight  of  efficiency  measures,  and 
will  report  deficiencies  and  abuses  to 
the  Congress  and  agency  heads  with 
reconunendations  for  correction. 

Since  1976,  16  statutory  Offices  of 
Inspector  General  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  need  for  this  type  of  office 
and  the  overwhelming  support  of  Con- 
gress was  evidenced  in  1978,  when  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  passed 
by  a  vote  of  388  to  6.  Indeed,  these  of- 
fices have  met  our  expectations.  The 
GAO  informs  us  that  agency  costs 
questioned  by  the  IG's  have  totaled 
$1.4  billion— approximately  seven 
times  the  cost  of  employing  and  sup- 
porting IG  offices.  One  highly  success- 
ful Inspectors  General  reports  that  his 
investigators  save  the  Government  an 
average  of  $90,000  annually  and  his 
auditors  an  average  of  $150,000  per 
year,  over  a  4-year  period.  A  former 
Deputy  Director  of  the  OMB  stated: 

Certainly  the  Inspectors  General  and  the 
audit  function  has  paid  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  the  pa^t  and  it  will.  I'm  sure, 
do  even  better  in  the  future. 

Of  perhaps  greater  significance  is 
the  deterrent  effect  these  offices  pro- 
vide. Well  publicized  investigations,  in- 
dictments, and  convictions  undoubted- 
ly discourage  persons  disposed  to 
engage  in  fraudulent  activities  from 
doing  so.  This  type  of  deterrent  was 
revealed  when  an  IG  investigation  of 
emergency  program  fraud  resulted  in 
a  conviction— after  which  some  300 
persons  repaid  moneys  obtained 
through  padded  travel  claims. 

The  impetus  for  IG's  was  provided 
by  a  series  of  congressional  investiga- 
tions, one  of  which  revealed  that  the 
audit  and  investigative  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
directly  to  the  managers  of  the  pro- 
grams being  investigated.  Clearly,  few 
problems  are  resolved  when  the  perpe- 
trators themselves  are  given  responsi- 
bility for  corrections.  Recently,  I 
learned  that  we  have  again  asked  the 
proverbial  fox  to  guard  the  chicken 
coop.  Reports  of  TVA  fraud,  waste, 
and  mismanagement  are  referred  to 
the  upper  echelons  of  TVA  manage- 
ment—hardly an  objective  group. 

Currently,  improprieties  within  the 
TVA  are  reported  to  the  GAO  fraud 
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task  force,  who  then  relays  the  reports 
back  to  TVA  management.  The  prob- 
lems /vith  this  system  are  twofold: 
First,  many  potential  informants  are 
hesitant  to  report  examples  of  mis- 
management, realizing  that  these  re- 
ports are  routed  back  to  their  employ- 
er; second,  that  which  is  reported 
would  appear  to  receive  little  attention 
from  TVA  management.  Since  1979. 
only  28  cases  have  been  reported  to 
the  GAO,  and  17  of  the  28  have  been 
classified  "unsubstantiated"  by  TVA. 
In  one  trip  to  my  district  I  hear  more 
than  28  cases  of  TVA  mismanagement. 
In  addition,  many  of  these  so-called 
unsubstantiated  cases  are  by  no  means 
incidental— in  1979  it  was  reported 
that  TVA  facilities  and  equipment 
were  being  used  to  support  the  oper- 
ation of  a  privately  owned  business;  in 
1980  it  was  reported  that  TVA  had 
buried  $250,000  to  $350,000  worth  of 
copper  at  a  nuclear  powerplant  site, 
and  a  number  of  reports  have  revealed 
that  TVA  vehicles  are  being  used  for 
personal  business. 

When  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity was  created  by  the  Congress  as  an 
independent  Federal  corporation  in 
1933,  the  generation  of  electric  power 
was  considered  secondary  to  naviga- 
tion and  flood  control.  TVA  has,  how- 
ever, evolved  into  the  Nation's  greatest 
consumer  of  steam  coal  and  the  larg- 
est producer  of  electricity.  TVA  in- 
volves itself  in  construction,  industrial 
development,  power  generation, 
energy  research  and  development,  and 
more.  It  produces  and  distributes  elec- 
tricity to  about  2.8  million  customers 
through  160  municipal  and  coopera- 
tive electric  systems  in  seven  States.  It 
directly  services  50  large  industrial 
customers  and  several  Federal  installa- 
tions. TVA's  power  operating  revenues 
totaled  $3.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
Power  bonds  and  notes  worth  $10.8 
billion  were  outstanding  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1980.  As  of  last  month,  TVA  em- 
ployed 45,500  persons. 

Without  doubt,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  an  enormous  insti- 
tution. I  can  see  no  reason  why  TVA 
should  be  exempt  from  the  tried  and 
tested  Inspector  General  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the 
entire  bill  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

A  bill  to  establish  an  Inspector  General  in 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  (16 
U.S.C.  831  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  32.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  any  other 
officers  of  the  CorjMration,  there  shall  be  in 
the  Corporation  an  officer  with  the  title  of 
'Inspector  General'  who  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  seven  years  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  solely  on  the  basis  of  Integrity  and 
demonstrated  ability  and  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation.  The  Inspector  General 
shall  report  directly  to,  and  be  under  the 
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general  supervision  of,  the  board,  and  shall 
not  be  under  the  control  of,  or  subject  to  su- 
pervision by,  any  other  officer  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

"(2)  Neither  the  board  nor  any  other  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall 
prevent  or  prohibit  the  Inspector  General 
from  initiating,  carrying  out,  or  completing 
any  audit,  investigation,  or  inspection. 

"(3)  There  shall  also  be  in  the  Corpora- 
tion a  Deputy  Inspector  General  who  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  seven  years  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  solely  on  the  basis  of 
integrity  and  demonstrated  ability  tmd  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation.  The 
Deputy  Inspector  General  shall  assist  the 
Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  section  and  shall,  during  the  ab- 
sence or  temporary  incapacity  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General,  or  during  a  vacancy  in  that 
office,  act  as  Inspector  General. 

"(4)  The  Inspector  General  or  the  Deputy 
Inspector  General  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  the  President  only  for  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeuance  in  office.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  communicate  the  reasons  for  any 
such  removal  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"(5)  The  Inspector  General  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  payable  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  and  the  Deputy  In- 
spector General  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Inspector  General— 

"(A)  to  supervise,  coordinate,  and  provide 
policy  direction  for  auditing,  investigative. 
and  inspection  activities  relating  to  the  pro- 
motion of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of,  or  the  prevention  or  detec- 
tion of  fraud  and  abuse  in,  programs  and  op- 
erations of  the  Corporation; 

"(B)  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
such  programs  and  operations  are  consc^ 
nant  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(C)  to  make  recommendations  for  cor- 
recting deficiencies  in  or  improving  the  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Corporation; 
and 

"(D)  to  keep  the  board  and  the  Congress 
fully  and  currently  informed,  by  means  of 
the  reports  required  by  subsections  (c),  (d). 
and  (h)  and  otherwise,  concerning  problems. 
abuses,  and  deficiencies  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  to  recommend  corrective  action  con- 
cerning such  problems,  abuses,  and  deficien- 
cies, and  to  report  on  the  progress  made  in 
implementing  such  corrective  action. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, the  Inspector  General  shall  give 
particular  regard  to  the  activities  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  Corporation,  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  duplication  and  insuring  ef- 
fective coordination  and  cooperation. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, the  Inspector  General  shall  report 
expeditiously  to  the  Attorney  General 
whenever  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve there  has  been  a  violation  of  Federal 
criminal  law. 

"(c)  The  Inspector  General  shall,  not  later 
than  November  30  of  each  year,  prepare  a 
written  report  summarizing  the  activities  of 
his  office  during  the  immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall  include— 

"(1)  an  identification  and  description  of 
significant  problems,  abuses,  and  deficien- 
cies relating  to  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Corporation 
disclosed  by  such  activities; 
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••(2)  a  description  of  recommendations  for 
corrective  action  with  respect  to  significant 
problems,  abuses,  or  deficiencies  identified 
and  described  under  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(3)  a  summary  of  matters  referred  to  law 
enforcement  authorities  and  the  extent  to 
which  prosecutions  and  convictions  have  re- 
sulted. 

■(d)  The  annual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  shall  be  furnished  to  the  board  not 
later  than  November  30  of  each  year  smd 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  board  to  the 
President,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  each  Member  of  Congress 
from  Alabama.  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia, within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  report,  together  with  a  report  by  the 
board  containing  any  comments  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  board  shall  make  copies  of 
each  annual  report  available  to  the  public 
upon  request  and  at  a  reasonable  cost 
within  sixty  days  after  its  transmittal  to  the 
Congress. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  authority  otherwise 
provided  by  this  section,  tho  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  is  authorized— 

"(1)  to  have  access  to  all  records,  reports, 
audits,  reviews,  documents,  papers,  recom- 
mendations, or  other  material  available  to 
the  Corporation  which  relate  to  programs 
and  operations  with  respect  to  which  the  In- 
spector General  has  responsibilities  under 
this  section; 

"(2)  to  request  such  information  or  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  provided  by 
this  section  from  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agency  or  unit  thereof; 

"(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  production 
of  all  information,  documents,  reports,  an- 
swers, records,  accounts,  papers,  and  other 
data  and  documentary  evidence  necessary  in 
the  perfonnance  of  the  functions  assigned 
by  this  section,  which  subpena,  in  the  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court; 

"(4)  to  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to 
the  board  when  necessary  for  any  purpose 
pertaining  to  the  performance  of  functions 
and  responsibilities  under  this  section; 

"(5)  to  select,  appoint,  and  employ  such 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Inspector  General,  which  employees  may  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  SI  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

"(6)  to  obtain  services  of  consultants  at 
dally  rates  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  rate 
presecrlbed  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  by  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  and 

"(7)  to  the  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  provided  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  enter  into  contracts  and  other 
arrangements  for  audits,  studies,  analyses, 
and  other  services  with  public  agencies  emd 
with  private  persons,  and  to  make  such  pay- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

•(f)(1)  Upon  request  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  information  or  assistance  under  sub- 
section (e)(2),  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  involved  shall,  insofar  as  is  practica- 
ble and  not  in  contravention  of  any  existing 
statutory  restriction  or  regulation  of  the 
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Federal  agency  from  which  the  information 
is  requested,  furnish  to  such  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, or  to  an  authorized  designee,  such  in- 
formation or  assistance. 

"(2)  Whenever  information  or  assistance 
requested  under  subsection  (eKl)  or  (e)(2) 
is.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al, unreasonably  refused  or  not  provided, 
the  Inspector  General  shall  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  board  without  delay. 

"(g)  The  board  shall  make  available  to  the 
Inspector  General  appropriate  and  adequate 
office  space  at  offices  of  the  Corporation. 

"(h)  The  Inspector  General— 

"(1)  may  make  such  additional  investiga- 
tions and  reports  relating  to  the  operations 
of  the  Corporation  as  are.  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Inspector  General,  necessary  or  desir- 
able; and 

"(2)  shall  provide  such  additional  Informa- 
tion or  documents  as  may  be  requested  by 
any  committee  or  subcommittee  of  either 
House  of  Congress  with  respect  to  matters 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  reports,  information,  or  docu- 
ments required  by  or  under  this  section 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  board  and  to  the 
Congress,  or  committees  or  subcommittees 
thereof,  by  the  Inspector  General  without 
further  clearance  or  approval. 

"(j)(l)  The  Inspector  General  may  receive 
and  investigate  complaints  or  information 
from  an  employee  of  the  Corporation  or  any 
person  having  biislness  with  the  Corpora- 
tion concerning  the  possible  existence  of  an 
activity  constituting  a  violation  of  law. 
rules,  or  regulations,  or  mismanagement, 
gross  waste  of  funds,  abuse  of  authority,  or 
a  substantial  and  specific  danger  to  the 
public  health  and  safety.  The  Inspector 
General  shall  establish  a  telephone  line 
which  shall  be  available  toll-free  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  complaints  and  infor- 
mation from  any  such  employee  or  person. 

"(2)  The  Inspector  General  shall  not. 
after  receipt  of  a  complaint  or  Information 
from  an  employee  or  any  person  having 
business  with  the  Corporation,  disclose  the 
identity  of  the  employee  or  person  without 
the  consent  of  the  employee  or  person, 
unless  the  Inspector  General  determines 
such  disclosure  is  unavoidable  during  the 
course  of  the  investigation. 

"(3)  Any  employee  who  has  authority  to 
take,  direct  others  to  take,  recommend,  or 
approve  any  personnel  action,  shall  not. 
with  respect  to  such  authority,  take  or 
threaten  to  take  any  action  against  any  em- 
ployee as  a  reprisal  for  making  a  complaint 
or  disclosing  information  to  an  Inspector 
General,  unless  the  complaint  was  made  or 
the  information  disclosed  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  It  was  false  or  with  willful  disre- 
gard for  its  truth  or  falsity.".* 


EDUCATION:  OUR  BEST 
INVESTMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  OEIAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  do  not  support  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  funding  cuts  in  educa- 
tion programs  for  fiscal  year  1983  be- 
cause I  believe  they  will  have  a  signifi- 
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cant  negative  impact  on  education  in 
our  Nation. 

Last  year  this  Congress  fulfilled  the 
mandate  of  the  American  people  and 
took  the  first  major  steps  toward  a 
fundamental  redirection  of  Federal 
Government  policies.  We  successfully 
implemented  major  components  of  the 
administration's  economic  program 
that  will  result  in  an  easing  of  our  ex- 
cessive tax  burden  and  a  reduction  in 
the  percentage  growth  of  Federal 
spending.  This  plan  is  fundamentally 
sound,  and  the  broad  thrust  of  the 
program  presents  our  only  opportuni- 
ty for  real  economic  recovery. 

As  in  any  plan  this  sweeping  in 
nature,  some  unintended  conse- 
quences, counterproductive  to  our  ob- 
jectives, are  possible.  The  underlying 
tone  behind  the  administration's  pro- 
posals Ijas  been  one  of  willingness  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  refine  and 
improve  the  budget  so  that  we  might 
better  meet  our  objectives.  I  believe 
Congress  and  the  administration  need 
to  work  together  to  narrow  the  budget 
deficit  and  also  insure  that  our  efforts 
are  fair  to  all  Americans.  We  must 
avoid  singling  out  any  one  segment  of 
our  population  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burdens  associat- 
ed with  fighting  imemployment,  high 
interest  rates  and  inflation. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  focus  our  attention  on  our 
education  programs.  The  proposed 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  targets  an  ex- 
cessively large  share  of  the  needed 
cuts  in  spending  on  education,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  allocations  of  funding 
for  other  budget  areas. 

Overall,  the  fiscal  1983  request  for 
all  education  programs  represents  a 
reduction  of  some  $2.1  billion  com- 
pared to  last  year,  and  a  32-percent  re- 
duction from  the  level  of  just  2  years 
ago.  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  programs- 
designed  to  assist  State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  in  providing  compensa- 
tory education  services  for  disadvan- 
taged students— faces  a  36-percent  cut. 
Handicapped  and  vocational  education 
face  cuts  of  27  and  45  percent  respec- 
tively from  the  1980  levels. 

In  higher  education,  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  that  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  be  changed  so 
that  graduate  students  are  eliminated 
from  eligibility.  They  have  doubled 
the  loan  origination  fee  to  10  percent, 
required  a  needs  analysis  for  all  loans 
and  raised  the  interest  rate  to  market 
rates  2  years  after  the  student  enters 
repayment  status.  The  Pell  grants  pro- 
gram for  poor  and  lower  middle 
income  students  would  be  cut  40  per- 
cent. College  work-study  efforts  would 
be  reduced  28  percent,  and  three 
major  programs— supplemental  grants, 
national  direct  student  loans,  and 
State  student  incentive  grants— would 
be  eliminated. 
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Our  commitment  to  education  has  a 
long  and  proud  history.  It  has  been 
carried  by  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  who  have  long  agreed 
that  education  is  the  best  investment 
we  can  make  in  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  Throughout  this  commitment 
we  have  made,  and  I  have  firmly  sup- 
ported, efforts  to  better  target  re- 
sources to  those  students  who  really 
need  them.  For  example,  instances 
where  wealthy  individuals  invest  their 
low-interest  student  loans  in  high- 
yield  securities  to  make  a  profit  run 
completely  counter  to  our  objectives. 
This  is  simply  an  unreasonable  use  of 
the  scarce  resources  available  for 
these  programs.  We  have  made  signifi- 
cant strides  in  cracking  down  on  these 
abuses,  and  need  to  continue  on  this 
course. 

As  we  review  the  latest  budget  pro- 
posals, we  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
emasculating  education  programs  in 
our  efforts  to  better  target  them.  For 
instance,  over  50  percent  of  all  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  United  States 
borrow  through  the  GSL  program. 
The  administration's  plan  to  declare 
them  ineligible  would  mean  that  over 
600,000  graduate  students  would  face 
the  prospect  of  less  money  next  year 
for  an  increasingly  expensive  educa- 
tion. In  the  Pell  grant  program,  the 
administration's  proposals  would 
remove  more  than  1  million  students 
from  eligibility— almost  one-third  of 
current  recipients.  Assistance  would  be 
unavailable  for  those  students  from 
families  that  earn  more  than  $14,000  a 
year.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  most  of  our  public  4-year  colleges 
cost  more  than  $4,000  each  academic 
year.  Therefore,  under  these  latest 
proposals,  a  family  just  over  the  eligi- 
bility line  could  be  forced  to  spend  up 
to  25  percent  of  their  annual  income— 
before  taxes— to  send  a  student  to  col- 
lege. 

We  should  not  for  1  minute  back 
away  from  the  objectives  or  the  broad 
thrust  of  the  administration's  compre- 
hensive economic  program.  What  Con- 
gress should  do  is  point  out  how  this 
program  can  be  made  more  effective 
by  insuring  it  is  fair  and  equitable. 
There  are  alternatives  to  blindly  slash- 
ing the  education  budget,  alternatives 
such  as  closing  tax  loopholes  that 
allow  wealthy  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions to  escape  paying  taxes  and 
stretching  out  our  planned  Increases 
in  defense  spending  to  ease  the  burden 
on  next  year's  budget.  I  have  also  pro- 
posed that  Congress  more  closely  iden- 
tify opportunities  to  legislate  changes 
in  existing  programs  that  can  save  bil- 
lions in  tax  dollars  without  hurting 
people.  For  example,  I  have  had  a 
hand  in  two  proposals  of  this  nature: 

The  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act. 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  and 
which  Senator  John  Chafee  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  would  get  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  totally 
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unnecessary  business  of  subsidizing 
private  development  of  fragile,  storm- 
prone  Ijarrier  islands.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  rould  save  as  much  as  $500 
million  a  year  for  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. 

Improvements  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  with  Congressman  Billy 
Lee  Evans,  would  close  loopholes  that 
have  led  to  serious  abuse  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy statutes.  Passage  of  this  bill 
could  easily  bring  the  Treasury  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  what  are  present- 
ly forgone  revenues. 

Neither  of  these  legislative  initia- 
tives hurt  people  truly  in  need  while 
helping  to  narrow  the  budget  deficit. 
There  are  obviously  many  others 
equally  sound  that  would  bring  a  new 
measure  of  equity  and  fairness  to  the 
comprehensive  economic  program. 

The  administration's  plans  to  cut 
back  substantially  in  education  pro- 
grams are  inconsistent  with  the  need 
for  a  well-educated,  well-trained  citi- 
zenry. The  high  standard  of  living  all 
of  us  enjoy  in  this  country,  the  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  that  enhance 
our  national  security,  and  our  ability 
to  feed  not  only  ourselves  but  to  also 
send  food  to  undernourished  people 
aroimd  the  world,  all  stem  from  our 
commitment  to  education. 

It  is  useful  for  us  to  look  at  other 
nations  to  see  how  they  approach  this 
issue.  Japan  and  Germany— two  na- 
tions that  compete  very  effectively  in 
the  world  economy— have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  importance  of  education. 
Over  the  last  15  years,  these  two  na- 
tions have  doubled  their  output  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  During  the  same 
period  Japan  and  Germany  expanded 
their  foreign  trade,  substantially 
raised  the  standard  of  living  for  their 
citizens  and  experienced  economic 
growth  rates  that  led  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1980  the  number  of 
American  students  graduating  with  a 
Ph.  D.  in  physics,  for  example,  de- 
clined to  985  from  1,740  just  10  years 
earlier. 

Twenty-three  years  ago.  President 
Eisenhower  started  us  on  the  path  to 
placing  a  quality  education  in  the 
hands  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  financial  circumstances.  Admin- 
istrations of  both  parties  have  carried 
on  this  effort,  recognizing  the  rewards 
of  placing  our  resources  behind  effec- 
tive education  programs. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  this  bi- 
partisan support  and  avoid  any  erosion 
in  our  long  commitment  to  education. 
We  will  not  be  serving  the  future  of 
our  Nation  by  cutting  beyond  the  fat 
and  into  the  muscle  and  bone  of  our 
educational  programs.* 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary conduct  a  voice  of  democracy  con- 
test. This  exemplary  effort  enables 
thousands  of  school  children  across 
our  great  Nation  to  express  their  ideas 
on  what  democracy  means  to  them. 
This  year  more  than  250,000  second- 
ary students  participated  in  the  con- 
test competing  for  the  five  national 
scholarships  which  are  awarded  as  top 
prizes. 

This  year's  theme  for  the  contest 
was  entitled  "Building  America  To- 
gether." I  am  particularly  proud,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  year's  winner  from 
the  State  of  Maryland  is  Mr.  William 
Scott  Baker,  a  constituent  from  Mit- 
chellvIUe,  Md.,  in  my  own  Prince 
George's  County.  William  is  currently 
a  senior  at  the  Riverdale  Baptist 
School  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  He  is 
currently  the  president  of  the  student 
government  association  at  his  school 
as  well  as  being  captain  of  the  school's 
varsity  soccer  team.  William  plans  to 
pursue  a  career  in  theology  upon  grad- 
uation from  high  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives win  want  to  Join  me  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  in  congratulating  William 
Scott  Baker  for  his  outstanding  contri- 
bution. I  am  pleased  to  share  his 
theme  with  the  Members  of  this  body: 
1981-82  VFW  Voice  or  Dehocracy  Scholar- 
ship Program  Maryland  Winner— Wil- 
liam Scott  Baker 

I  have  five  minutes.  Five  minutes  to  lay 
down  what  I  believe  is  the  way  for  us  to 
build  America  together.  Impossible?  Well 
not  really,  because  I  see  the  principles  as 
being  very  basic.  Principles  that  have  been 
there  all  along.  One  philosopher  of  our  day 
said  this,  "The  more  complex  the  question. 
the  more  basic  the  answer,  not  simple,  Just 
basic." 

So.  how  do  we  build  America?  Well,  first  I 
think  we  need  to  understand  where  Ameri- 
ca's strength  lies.  Is  it  in  our  National  Secu- 
rity or  in  our  Economic  System?  While 
these  may  be  some  of  the  foundation  blocks 
of  our  country,  the  mortar  that  holds  them 
together,  is  the  people.  The  building  of 
America  will  take  place  in  her  people. 

While  considering  this,  I  came  across  the 
work  of  a  very  perceptive  writer.  In  his 
story,  a  young  girl  with  unusual  insight,  was 
helping  a  friend  who  was  having  some  per- 
sonal problems.  The  girl  saw  through  the 
surface  symptoms  to  the  root  causes  and 
confronted  her  friend:  "Do  you  know  your 
whole  problem  Charlie  Brown?  You're 
wishy-washy.  You're  going  to  grow  up, 
marry  a  wishy-washy  girl,  and  have  a  whole 
flock  of  wishy-washy  kids.  Charlie  Brown 
you've  reached  new  heights  of  wishy-washy- 
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dom."  Charles  Schultz's  simple  comic  strip 
has  taught  a  great  lesson;  the  importance 
and  the  Influence  of  a  person's  character. 

It  was  the  values  of  the  people  that 
brought  this  nation  into  existence  and  es- 
tablished her  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  was 
in  that  atmosphere  and  with  those  values 
that  a  few  God-fearing  men  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  out-line  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  those  same  values 
that  will  enable  us  to  keep  on  building:  to 
keep  on  making  a  stronger  country.  A 
Frenchman  who  was  in  cur  country  during 
those  early  years,  said  this:  "America  is 
great,  because  America  Is  good.  When  Amer- 
ica ceases  to  be  good.  America  will  cease  to 
be  great." 

With  the  qualities  of  honesty,  respect, 
diligence,  responsibility,  mercy,  purity,  a 
desire  for  peace  and  a  love  and  fear  of  God, 
we  will  dream.  And  therein  lies  our  power. 
"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish, "  we  read  In  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
but  it  goes  on  to  say,  'When  desire  cometh, 
it  is  a  tree  of  life." 

Think  back  two  years.  Do  you  remember 
the  Winter  Olympics?  I  can  see  the  televi- 
sion in  my  mind  as  I  watched  the  United 
States  hockey  team  shock  the  world  and  win 
a  gold  medal.  I  mean  to  tell  you,  I  was  excit- 
ed: the  whole  country  was  excited.  We  had 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  those  young 
men.  They  were  men  of  vision.  They  had  a 
dream. 

Do  you  remember  that  August  afternoon 
in  1963  when  Martin  Luther  King  stood  In 
Washington  before  a  crowd  of  thousands  as 
millions  watched  by  television.  He  raised  his 
head  and  spoke  those  inunortal  words,  "I 
have  a  dream!" 

But  dreaming  wasn't  the  end,  their  ac- 
tions made  their  dreams  realities.  Thomas 
Carlyle  wrote,  "Conviction  is  worthless 
unless  it  is  translated  into  conduct."  Many 
people  will  dream,  but  it  will  be  those  that 
work  and  sacrifice  to  make  their  dreams  re- 
alities that  will  build  this  nation. 

I  believe  in  the  "Law  of  the  Harvest:  What 
you  plant  you  grow:  what  you  sow  you 
reap."  We  must  plant  our  dream  of  a  strong- 
er, better  America  into  the  hearts  of  every 
individual  In  this  country.  And  then  we 
must  be  willing  to  do  something  abdut  It.  It 
is  then  that  the  United  States  will  flourish 
like  never  before. 

What  better  example  do  we  have  than  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
They  had  a  vision;  a  dream  so  strong  that 
when  it  came  to  great  personal  risk,  they 
counted  the  cost  and  supported  it  anyway. 

Dreama  will  lift  this  nation.  Dreams  that 
come  from  people  of  character  and  Integri- 
ty. With  people  who  remember  the  values 
we  started  with,  we  can  build  America.  I  be- 
lieve that. 

An  anonymous  author  wrote: 

If  there  la  virtue  in  the  heart; 
There  will  be  beauty  in  the  character. 
If  there  is  beauty  in  the  character. 
There  will  be  harmony  in  the  home. 
If  there  la  harmony  in  the  home. 
There  will  be  strength  in  the  nation. 
And  if  there  is  strength  In  the  nation. 
There  will  be  peace  in  the  world. 
Carry  the  Dream.* 
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THE  1980  SOVIET  GRAIN 
EMBARGO 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
terioration of  economic  conditions  in 
the  Nation's  farm  sector  is  of  concern 
to  us  all.  As  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration grapple  with  ways  to  provide 
relief  to  this  troubled  and  vital  sector 
of  our  economy.  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  look  back  on  one  of  the  major 
factors  contributing  to  our  present 
problem:  The  1980  Suspension  of 
Grain  Sales  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  today's  troubled  political  situa- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe,  we  frequently 
hear  people  say  that  we  should  take 
stronger  action  against  the  Soviets. 
Too  often,  that  talk  contains  refer- 
ences to  grain  embargoes. 

While  I  in  no  way  condone  recent 
Soviet  aggression  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Afghanistan,  or  elsewhere,  I  think  it  is 
useful  to  assess  the  costs  of  the  last 
embargo  in  considering  future  actions 
of  that  nature. 

The  National  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion recently  commissioned  a  study  of 
the  costs  of  the  1980  embargo.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
summary  of  that  report,  entitled,  "Ef- 
fects of  the  1980  and  1981  Limitations 
on  Grain  Exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
Business  Activity,  Jobs,  Government 
Costs,  and  Farmers." 

Summary 

1.  The  President's  action  of  January  4. 
1980,  suspending  or  stopping  shlpmente  of 
agricultural  products  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
directly  affected  13  million  metric  tons 
(mmt)  of  com,  4  mmt  of  wheat  and  1.3  mmt 
of  soybeans  and  meal  that  was  destined  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  1979-80  shipping  season. 
U.S.  exports  of  those  products  in  the  1980- 
81  season  (July  1,  1980  to  June  30,  1981)  and 
subsequent  years  were  also  substantially  re- 
duced. While  these  effects  at  first  were 
partly  offset  by  increased  exporte  to  other 
countries  losses  to  industry,  the  govern- 
ment, and  fanners  were  substantial. 

2.  The  principal  effects  of  the  action  out- 
side the  farm  sector  Itself  were  on  inland 
transportation,  ocean  shipping,  labor  use. 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  federal  ex- 
penditures, and  personal  income. 

3.  Estimates  of  direct  losses  and  costs  in 
the  affected  sectors  Include  these  sectoral 
impacts: 

Reduced  value  of  inland  transportation— 
$120  to  $175  mUlion, 

Reduced  value  of  ocean  shipping— $240  to 
$365  million. 

Balance  of  payments  losses  of  up  to  $2.5 
billion  arising  directly  from  lost  exports, 
and  up  to  $1.9  billion  arising  from  lower 
unit  values  of  all  U.S.  grain  exports  in  1980 
and  most  of  1981. 

Direct  U.S.  government  costs  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  acquisition  of  additional  commod- 
ities, and  $1.0  billion  for  interest,  storage, 
and  handling  arising  from  owning  the  com- 
modities for  a  period  of  years. 
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Additional  target  price  payments  to  wheat 
farmers  of  $375  million. 

The  most  important  impacts,  however, 
were  those  that  take  into  account  not 
simply  the  above  sectors  that  were  directly 
affected,  but  producer  and  consumer  sectors 
on  a  national  basis.  There  we  estimate  losses 
of  $11.4  billion  in  overall  national  output. 
310,000  jobs,  and  $3.1  billion  in  personal  in- 
comes earned  in  the  United  States. 

IMPAQ  Of  LOST  EXPORTS  TO  THL  U.S.S.R.  IN  1980  ON  THE 
U.S.  ECONOMY 
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4.  Indirect,  intangible,  and  future  effects 
of  both  the  1980  action  and  Its  unofficial  re- 
sumption in  1982  have  far  reaching  implica- 
tions for  the  United  States. 

The  United  SUtes  has  become  the  residu- 
al instead  of  the  principal  supplier  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  may  export  only  very 
small  tonnages  or  perhaps  no  grain  at  all  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  some  future  years  under  cer- 
tain economic  and  political  conditions. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  negotiate  a  fa- 
vorable U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grain  agreement  in 
view  of  export  availabilities  from  other 
countries. 

Encouraged  both  by  an  expanding  world 
grain  market  in  the  1970's  and  by  U.S.  "stop 
and  go"  export  policies,  other  exporting 
countries  have  increased  both  their  trans- 
port and  loading  capabilities  and  their  grain 
production. 

5.  A  general  trade  embargo  banning  the 
export  of  U.S.  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1982  would  almost  inevitably  cut  off  or  seri- 
ously reduce  this  trade  for  many  years. 
Such  an  action  would  be  Inherently  an 
action  whose  direct  impacts  would  fall  prin- 
cipally on  the  farm  sector  and  allied  Indus- 
tries, since  most  of  our  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  of  farm  origin. 

If  such  an  action  prevented  the  shipment 
of  24  mmt  or  948  mil.  bu.  or  com  over  three 
years,  plus  12  mmt  or  441  mil.  bu.  of  wheat 
and  3  mmt  or  110  mil.  bu.  of  soybeans, 
before  it  could  be  ended  in  (say)  1985,  the 
overall  economic  costs  would  be  as  shown  In 
the  table  below. 

IMPACT  OF  LOST  EXPORTS  TO  U.S.S.R.  IN  1982-85  ON  THE 
U.S.  ECONOMY 
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HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  three  bills  to  reform 
selected  aspects  of  the  Federal  grand 
jury  system.  The  bills  call  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  certain  procedural 
safeguards  for  witnesses  summoned  to 
testify  before  grand  juries.  These  safe- 
guards are  required  because  grand 
juries  today  no  longer  effectively  per- 
form their  original  fimction,  that  of  a 
buffer  between  Government  and  its 
citizens.  Although  grand  juries  were 
established  originally  to  protect  citi- 
zens against  unwarranted  prosecution, 
our  citizens  can  no  longer  fully  rely  on 
grand  jurors  to  provide  this  protective 
function.  There  is  ample  evidence  indi- 
cating that  today  Federal  prosecutors 
are  effectively  in  control  of  grand  jury 
proceedings,  with  grand  jurors  often 
serving  merely  as  "rubber  stamps"  for 
prosecutors  seeking  indictments.  Much 
of  the  evidence  in  this  regard  has  al- 
ready been  presented  to  Congress  in 
1978  when  hearings  were  held  on  Sen- 
ator Abourezk's  grand  jury  reform  bill. 

As  a  result  of  the  potential  for  abuse 
in  grand  jury  proceedings,  certain  re- 
forms should  be  enacted  to  insure  that 
grand  jury  witnesses  have  access  to 
some  of  the  same  constitutional  pro- 
tections that  are  a  matter  of  right  in 
all  other  stages  of  the  criminal  justice 
process.  Concerns  have  been  expressed 
in  the  past  that  by  allowing  counsel  in 
the  grand  jury  chamber  there  is  the 
risk  of  turning  the  grand  jury  from  an 
efficient  investigatory  proceeding  into 
a  drawnout  "mlnitrial."  The  bill  intro- 
duced today,  however,  addresses  this 
concern  by  strictly  defining  the  role  of 
counsel.  The  attorney  may  provide 
advice  to  the  witness,  but  he  is  not 
permitted  to  address  the  grand  jury  or 
otherwise  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ing. Moreover,  the  bill  permits  the 
court  to  remove  counsel  if  his  presence 
results  in  any  delay  or  Impediment  of 
the  proceedings. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  several 
States  have  already  granted  grand 
jury  witnesses  the  right  to  have  coun- 
sel present  during  the  proceedings.  By 
all  accounts,  this  procedure  has 
worked  well.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
considers  it  a  key  to  reforming  exist- 
ing inequities  in  the  grand  jury 
system. 

The  first  bill  introduced  today  will 
also  require  that  proper  notice  of 
rights  be  given  to  witnesses  summoned 
to  testify  before  a  grand  jury.  Wit- 
nesses would  be  notified  of  their  right 
to  counsel,  their  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  and  the  subject  matter 
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of  the  grand  jury  investigation.  Some 
of  these  notifications  are  already  cov- 
ered in  Justice  Department  guidelines. 
However,  they  are  included  in  the  bill 
to  insure  compliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  require  that  com- 
plete and  accurate  records  be  kept  for 
all  the  grand  jury  proceedings,  except 
for  that  body's  secret  deliberations, 
and  that  the  portion  of  the  record  on 
which  an  indictment  is  based  be  made 
available  to  the  Indicted  defendant  for 
his  inspection  before  trial.  These  re- 
quirements have  a  twofold  purpose: 
the  records  will  permit  a  defendant  to 
prepare  a  proper  defense  for  his  trial 
and  will  help  to  limit  possible  abuses 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor.  Several 
States  already  have  similar  provisions 
for  pretrial  disclosure  of  grand  jury 
testimony.  California  has  had  a  full-di- 
closure  policy  since  1897  with  appar- 
ently no  detrimental  results. 

The  third  bill  introduced  today  will 
prohibit  Federal  prosecutors  from  pre- 
senting illegally  obtained  evidence  to 
the  grand  jury  and  will  require  pros- 
ecutors to  inform  grand  jurors  that 
heresay  evidence  may  not  be  used  to 
support  an  indictment.  Under  current 
practice,  indictments  may  be  obtained 
as  a  result  of  heresay,  illegally  ob- 
tained, or  otherwise  inadmissible  evi- 
dence. Although  these  kinds  of  evi- 
dence may  be  excluded  later  at  the 
time  of  trial,  a  defendant's  motion  to 
quash  the  indictment  is  rarely  success- 
ful. The  result  is  that  a  defendant  may 
undergo  all  the  pain,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense of  a  public  trial  despite  a  lack  of 
evidence  that  is  admissible  at  trial. 
The  prohibitions  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  illegal  evidence  or  the  use  of 
heresay  evidence  for  indictment 
should  help  to  insure  that  defendants 
are  not  brought  to  trial  without  just 
cause. 

The  first  of  the  three  bills  intro- 
duced today  would  grant  a  witness  ap- 
pearing before  a  grand  jury  the  right 
to  have  an  attorney  present  in  the 
grand  jury  chamber  for  the  purpose  of 
ongoing  advice  and  counsel  and  would 
permit  the  court  to  appoint  an  attor- 
ney for  those  witnesses  financially 
unable  to  obtain  one  on  their  own. 
Witnesses  testifying  before  grand 
juries  are  faced  often  with  difficult  de- 
cisions carrying  serious  consequences. 
Depending  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  a  witness  appearing  before  a 
grand  jury  may  be  subject  to  findings 
of  contempt,  to  prosecution  for  perju- 
ry, or  run  the  risk  of  self-incrimina- 
tion. Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
law  regarding  testimonial  privileges, 
lay  persons  testifying  before  grand 
juries  carmot  look  out  intelligently 
after  their  own  best  interests  by  them- 
selves. The  presence  of  knowledgeable 
counsel  is  indispensable  to  insure  that 
witnesses  rights  are  properly  safe- 
guarded at  all  times. 
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Currently,  attorneys  are  not  allowed 
in  the  grand  jury  chamber.  A  witness 
who  wishes  to  consult  with  counsel 
must  rise  after  he  is  questioned  and 
step  outside  the  chamber  to  seek  his 
attorney's  advice.  This  procedure, 
however,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
witness  and  does  not  provide  him  with 
the  ongoing  legal  assistance  he  re- 
quires. In  addition,  the  current  ar- 
rangement of  stepping  outside  the 
chamber  for  consultation  is  very  im- 
practical and  disruptive.  Witnesses 
have  been  known  to  rise  literally  hun- 
derds  of  times  to  seek  their  attorney's 
advice,  with  the  resulting  delay  and 
disruption  of  proceedings. 

As  an  additional  important  safe- 
guard against  unwarranted  indict- 
ments, the  third  bill  also  empowers 
the  district  court,  upon  the  request  of 
the  indicted  defendant,  to  dismiss  an 
indictment  if  the  record  of  the  grand 
jury  proceedings  reveals  a  lack  of  evi- 
dence admissible  at  trial.  The  court's 
power  to  review  the  validity  of  indict- 
ments should  prevent  unfounded  in- 
dictments from  reaching  the  trial 
stage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  introducing  these 
three  bills  I  am  aware  that  the  present 
tendency  in  this  country  regarding  re- 
forms of  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  combat  crime.  I  too  believe  in 
the  need  to  provide  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials  with  all  the  necessary 
authority  to  perform  their  duties  ef- 
fectively and  not  to  namstring  them 
unnecessarily.  But  I  also  believe  that 
our  citizens  have  a  concurrent  right  to 
some  basic  constitutional  protections 
to  safeguard  them  from  potential 
abuses  of  governmental  power.  There- 
fore, with  this  in  mind,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  me  in  an 
examination  of  the  grand  jury  system 
and  the  enactment  of  the  long-overdue 
reforms  presented  before  you.* 


POST  OFFICE  PROBLEM 


HON.  BOB  SHAMANSKY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  had  many  encounters  as  a  U.S. 
Congressman  with  the  U.S.  Post 
Office.  One  particular  problem,  while 
it  pertains  only  to  a  post  office  in  my 
district,  may  illustrate  a  more  generic 
difficulty  faced  by  other  Members  of 
Congress  as  they  deal  with  the  U.S. 
Post  Office.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  my  letter  to  Postmaster 
General  Bolger  regarding  the  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio,  post  office: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24,  1982. 
Mr.  William  F.  Bolger, 
Postmasteit   General     U.S.    Fbstal    Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Postmaster  Bolger:  Extended  delay 
by  the  U.B.  Postal  Service  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Services  Board  of  Governors 
prompts  nje  to  urge  your  immediate  action 
regarding  construction  of  a  new  post  office 
in  WestervlUe,  Ohio. 

It  is  vital  to  note  that  the  population  of 
Westerville  was  12.350  in  1970.  and  23.347  in 
1980.  which  represents  an  increase  of  about 
100  percent.  The  physical  facilities  are 
grossly  inadequate  for  such  a  growth. 

Since  taking  office.  I  have  requested  that 
the  project  be  renewed  forthwith.  £ome 
progress  has  been  made  in  site  examination 
and  selection,  although  not  as  rapidly  as  the 
residents  of  Westerville  deserve.  However, 
slow  action  threatened  to  dissolve  Into  no 
action  at  all  with  the  announcement  by  the 
Postal  Service  Board  of  Governors  of  a  mor- 
atorium on  new  construction  In  1981. 

In  response  to  this  untimely  announce- 
ment I  requested  that  Mr.  Robert  L.  Har- 
desty,  Chairman  of  the  Postal  Service  Board 
of  Governors,  release  the  funds  earmarked 
for  the  Westerville  Post  Office.  I  reiterated 
to  him  as  I  have  to  several  other  U.S.  Postal 
Service  officials  that  "...  the  responsibility 
for  the  ongoing  problems  in  Westerville  lies 
with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  people 
of  Westerville  should  not  have  to  wait  any 
longer." 

Mr.  Hardesty's  response  on  August  10, 
1982.  was  unacceptable.  He  insisted  that 
"...  while  we  regret  the  need  for  this  mor- 
atorium, recent  actions  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  with  regard  to  our  rate  re- 
quests and  other  actions  relating  to  postal 
finances  have  caused  the  Postal  Service 
Board  of  Governors  to  Impose  this 
curtailment  ...  In  the  interim,  the  Postal 
Service  will  continue  to  provide  adequate 
service  to  our  customers  in  the  Westerville 
area." 

The  residents  of  Westerville  and  1  rejected 
this  explanation.  We  do  so  because  the 
delay  occurred  due  to  the  Postal  Services 
"dropping  it  between  the  cracks."  as  color- 
fully stated  by  one  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ices executives.  Since  the  Westerville  proj- 
ect dates  from  1975  at  the  latest,  it  logically 
should  be  exempt  from  a  moratorium  on 
new  construction. 

Subsequently  you  overturned  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission's  decision  against  rate  In- 
creases, yet  the  construction  moratorium  in- 
explicably remains.  There  can  no  longer  be 
a  convincing  claim  that  the  money  just  is 
not  there,  when  we  know  that  other  "later" 
post  offices  are  being  built. 

It  is  significant  that  the  revenues  pro- 
duced by  the  Westerville  Post  Office  in 
fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981  in  the 
three  accounting  periods  shown  below  re- 
flect an  Increase  great  enough  easily  to 
cover  the  construction  cost  of  a  new  post 
office  in  Westerville: 
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337,644  400,338 
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I  urge  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  take  im- 
mediate action  in  earmarking  and  releasing 
existing  funds  to  the  Westerville  post  office 
project.  In  addition,  the  steps  necessary  to 
reach  the  construction  stage  should  be  con- 
tinued and  accelerated.  Your  consideration 
of  this  matter  and  timely  response  will  be 
appreciated  greatly. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Shamansky.c 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pride  in  participating  in  this  spe- 
cial order  commemorating  Women's 
History  Week.  Last  year  this  Congress 
officially  recognized  the  importance  of 
calling  attention  to  the  role  women 
have  played  in  history  by  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  8  as 
Women's  History  Week.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  resolution,  I  share  in  the 
hope  that  the  important  contributions 
of  women  will  be  made  known  to  all 
Americans.  I  offer  my  special  appre- 
ciation to  Barbara  Mikulski,  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  and 
to  the  cochairs  of  the  congressional 
caucus  on  women's  issues,  Pat  Schroe- 
DER  and  Margaret  Heckler,  for  ar- 
ranging this  special  order. 

This  past  decade  has  seen  a  flourish 
of  interest  and  academic  pursuit  in  the 
area  of  women's  history.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  during  Women's 
History  Week  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  accomplishments  of  several  very 
special  women  from  my  home  State  of 
Maine. 

Maine  has  a  long  tradition  of  strong 
and  independent  women  in  politics 
who  have  served  as  a  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration  to  those  of  us 
who  have  also  chosen  to  pursue  public 
service  in  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
whose  tenure  in  the  U.S.  Congress  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  woman,  served 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  1940  to  1949  and  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  1949  to  1973. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  said: 

If  I  am  to  be  remembered  in  history,  it 
will  not  be  because  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ments but  for  an  act  I  took  as  a  legislator  in 
the  United  States  Senate  when  on  June  1, 
1950  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  in  condemnation 
of  McCarthylsm  at  a  time  when  the  then 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  the 
Senate  paralysed  with  fear  that  he  would 
purge  any  Senator  who  disagreed  with  him. 
That  speech  is  known  as  the  declaration  of 
conscience. 

But  Margaret  Chase  Smith  also 
earned  distinction  and  the  respect  of 
her  colleagues  for  her  self-reliance, 
her  firm  grasp  of  the  complexities  of 
the  Federal  budget,  and  her  astound- 
ing physical  stamina.  She  worked  long 
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and  hard  to  upgrade  the  position  of 
women  in  the  military.  In  her  early 
years  in  the  House  she  won  a  battle  to 
give  women  regular  status  in  the 
armed  services  rather  than  reserve 
status.  She  was  also  to  be  nicknamed 
"Mother  of  the  Waves"  after  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  create  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Senator  Smith  announced  her  inten- 
tion to  seek  her  party's  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  in  1964,  saying,  "I  have 
few  illusions  and  no  money,  but  I'm 
staying  for  the  finish.  When  people 
keep  telling  you  you  can't  do  a  thing, 
you  kind  of  like  to  try  it."  In  the  final 
tally  at  the  convention,  Margaret 
Chase  Smith— Maine's  favorite  daugh- 
ter candidate— had  more  delegate 
votes  than  anyone  else  except  the 
GOP  nominee  himself,  Barry  Gold- 
water. 

When  Senator  Smith  retired,  the 
Senate  was  left  without  a  single 
woman  in  its  ranks.  "I'd  hate  to  leave 
when  there  is  no  indication  another 
qualified  woman  is  coming  in,"  she 
said.  "We've  built  a  place  here  for 
quality  service."  The  memory  of  her 
important  contributions  remains  to 
serve  as  an  example  for  us  all. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  notable  woman  in  Maine's  po- 
litical history,  whose  important  contri- 
butions have  not  been  given  the  recog- 
nition they  deserve.  This  woman  is 
Gail  Laughlin,  bom  Abbie  Hill  Laugh- 
lin  in  Robbinston.  Maine,  on  May  7, 
1868.  Gail  Laughlin  vowed  at  the  age 
of  12  "To  study  law  and  dedicate  my 
entire  life  to  the  freeing  of  women  and 
establishing  their  proper  place  in  this 
man's  world.' "  Until  her  retirement  at 
the  age  of  82,  Gail  Laughlin— lawyer, 
suffragist,  feminist,  and  State  legisla- 
tor—worked persistently  to  fuUfill  this 
dream,  rewriting  old  laws,  submitting 
new  ones  for  passage,  and  demolishing 
legal  barriers  to  women's  emancipa- 
tion. 

After  graduating  from  Portland 
High  School  in  1836  with  honors  for 
receiving  the  highest  grades,  she 
earned  the  money  to  put  herself 
through  college  and  law  school,  grad- 
uating from  Cornell  University  with 
an  LL.B.  in  1898.  She  practiced  law 
and  campaigned  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation around  the  country  before 
returning  to  Maine  in  1924  to  share  a 
law  practice  with  her  brother  in  Port- 
land. 

When  she  was  approached  by  a  dele- 
gation of  club  women  to  consider  run- 
ning for  the  State  legislature,  Laugh- 
lin welcomed  the  political  challenge, 
believing  that  by  holding  office  she 
could  assist  all  the  women  of  Maine, 
rather  than  just  a  small  list  of  clients. 
She  ran  first  in  1929.  Winning  easily, 
she  went  on  to  serve  three  terms, 
making  her  presence  known  as  a  ready 
speaker  who  stated  her  views  pointed- 
ly, but  with  a  sense  of  humor.  Among 
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the  many  bills  submitted  by  Laughlin 
that  became  law,  several  were  aimed 
directly  at  improving  the  quality  of 
women's  lives,  these  included  a  law 
raising  the  marriage  age  for  girls  from 
13  to  16  and  an  act  designed  to  prevent 
the  commitment  of  women  to  mental 
institutions  solely  on  their  husband's 
testimony.  She  was  also  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  State  department  of 
health.  In  other  areas,  Laughlin  fa- 
vored a  billboard  control  law  and  relat- 
ed measures  to  preserve  and  beautify 
State  resources. 

Today  Maine  has  the  fourth  highest 
percentage  of  women  in  the  State  leg- 
islature in  the  Nation.  The  girls  and 
young  women  of  Maine  will  never  be 
without  outstanding  role  models  in 
the  area  of  politics  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  bring  women's  his- 
tory into  its  rightful  place  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  country. 

In  other  fields  of  endeavor,  Maine  is 
proud  of  a  number  of  women,  al- 
though time  permits  me  to  mention 
only  a  few.  One  such  woman  is  Mar- 
guerite Yourcenar,  who  has  been  re- 
siding on  Mount  Desert  Island  since 
1950.  Madame  Yourcenar  was  bom  in 
France,  but  has  called  Maine  her 
home  for  over  30  years.  She  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  and  only 
woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  French 
Academy,  a  royal  institution  designed 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  French 
language.  Election  to  the  academy  is 
one  of  the  highest  honors  a  writer  can 
receive.  She  is  well  known  for  her  his- 
torical novels  written  in  French,  in- 
cluding "Memoirs  of  Hadrian,"  "The 
Abyss,"  and  "Coup  de  Grace." 

In  the  field  of  the  arts,  I  am  glad  to 
acknowledge  Louise  Nevelson,  a  sculp- 
tress who  was  raised  in  Rockland, 
Maine.  Ms.  Nevelson  is  well  known  all 
over  the  world  for  her  work,  particu- 
larly her  wood  block  sculptures. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  commemo- 
rate Women's  History  Week  by  calling 
your  attention  to  some  of  the  special 
contributions  that  have  been  made  by 
women  from  my  State,  although  I  sin- 
cerely hope  such  recognition  of  their 
important  accomplishments  is  never 
confined  to  one  week  out  of  the  year.  I 
also  hope  that  Women's  History  Week 
will  be  a  time  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  lives  of  those  women  whose  names 
we  will  never  know.  To  imagine  what 
it  must  have  been  like  to  be  a  pioneer 
woman  facing  daily  hardships  that  are 
inconceivable  to  us  today  or  what  it 
was  to  be  a  black  woman  living  in  slav- 
ery gives  us  an  important  historical 
perspective  for  thinking  about  our 
own  lives.  Although  often  said,  it  is  no 
less  true  today  to  say  that  we  have  to 
know  where  we  have  been,  to  know 
where  we  are  going.  That  is  why 
Women's  History  Week  is  important.* 
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BAD  BUSINESS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
pending  bill,  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Act  (H.R.  4326),  has  passed  one 
of  our  committees  by  a  40  to  0  vote, 
but  under  closer  scrutiny,  has  begun 
to  draw  the  opposition  of  some  of  the 
most  thoughtful  editorial  writers  in 
America. 

Some  sample  opinions,  from  the 
Washington  Post.  National  Joumal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Penin- 
sula Times  Tribune: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  4,  1982] 
Bad  Business 

When  a  bill  passes  the  Senate  by  a  90  to  0 
vote  you  can  conclude  that  one  of  two 
things  happened:  either  the  measure  was 
viewed  as  essential  to  the  republic,  or  no 
one  was  paying  attention.  In  the  case  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act— now  working  its  way  through  the 
House— no  one  in  the  Senate  seemed  to  be 
on  deck. 

Small  businesses  have  accounted  for  most 
of  the  job  growth  and  a  large  part  of  the 
technological  progress  over  the  last  decade. 
That  being  the  case,  you  might  ask  why 
more  help  is  needed— especially  since  the 
tax  bill  passed  last  year  was  designed  to  en- 
courage investment  and  risk-taking.  The 
proponents  of  the  measure  argue,  however, 
that  small  business  could  contribute  still 
more  if  it  were  assured  a  larger  share  of  fed- 
eral research  and  development  money. 
Hence  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  more  generous  House  Small  Business 
Committee  bill  would  earmark  3  percent  of 
the  R&D  budgets  of  the  13  largest  federal 
agencies  for  small  business.  This  would  be 
more  than  $1.5  billion  annually  after  the 
program  had  been  phased  in. 

The  whole  dismal  history  of  government 
procurement  preferences  and  set-asides 
would  suggest  that,  despite  the  program 
sponsors'  good  intentions,  the  desired  boost 
to  innovation  is  far  more  likely  to  end  up  as 
a  prop  for  shaky  ventures.  In  many  agencies 
the  program  would  quickly  degenerate  into 
another  pesky  set-aside  for  firms  that  can, 
by  means  fair  or  foul,  become  eligible— not  a 
hard  thing  to  do  In  a  program  that  covers 
firms  with  as  many  as  1,000  workers. 

Most  government  R&D— particularly  in 
the  large  domestic  agencies— is  simply  not 
the  sort  of  thing  that  sustains  unrecognized 
geniuses.  As  a  result,  it  is  also  likely  that 
the  burden  of  meeting  an  agency's  3  percent 
quota  for  innovative  research  would  fall 
heavily  on  that  sometimes  small  part  of  the 
budget  that  funds  basic  research.  This  wor- 
ries the  universities  and  medical  schools. 

The  American  Electronics  Association— 
whose  predominantly  small-firm  member- 
ship is  presumably  just  the  sort  of  benefici- 
ary the  program  has  in  mind— says  that  the 
last  thing  it  needs  is  another  complication 
In  the  already  Byzantine  government  pro- 
curement process.  The  electronic  firms 
aren't  against  government  help— they'd  like 
more  tax  breaks  instetul.  But  they  are  right 
in  insisting  that  government  could  help 
worthy  small  businesses  a  lot  more  by 
streatnllning  its  procurement  process,  speed- 
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Ing  up  its  bill-paying  and  increasing— not  re- 
ducing—the amount  of  open  competition. 

[Prom  the  National  Journal.  Feb.  13.  19821 
DoK'T  Do  Us  Amy  Favors 
(By  William  J.  Lanouette) 

It  isn't  often  that  a  trade  association  rep- 
resentative appears  on  Capitol  Hill  to  refuse 
federal  liu-gess.  But  that's  just  what  Randy 
Knapp.  a  spokesman  for  the  American  Elec- 
tronics Association,  did  last  month.  'We 
have  strong  feelings  about  the  bill  before 
you."  Knapp  said,  "though  unfortunately 
not  those  its  authors  Intended." 

Knapp  was  addressing  members  of  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
on  Jan.  28  at  a  hearing  on  the  proposed 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  (H.R.  4326).  "Mr.  Chairman."  he  said 
politely,  "the  proponents  of  this  bill  are 
trying  to  help  young  high-technology  com- 
panies. They  are  trying  to  help  us.  We  sin- 
cerely   appreciate    that but    please 

don't  do  it." 

This  bill  would  set  aside  3  percent  of  fed- 
eral research  and  development  money  exclu- 
sively for  contracts  with  small  firms.  And 
"small,"  while  not  specifically  defined  in  the 
bill,  generally  means  those  firms  that  are  in- 
dependently owned,  do  not  dominate  their 
fields  and  have  no  more  than  500  employ- 
ees. About  80  percent  of  the  association's 
1,400  members  employ  500  people  or  fewer. 
Knapp  himself  is  chairman,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Wespercorp.  a 
high-technology  company  in  Tustin.  Costa 
Mesa  and  San  Diego.  Calif.,  which  employs 
about  ISO  people.  In  short,  his  is  just  the 
sort  of  firm  the  lawmakers  have  in  mind. 

Why,  then,  are  the  association  members 
balking?  After  all,  the  Senate  passed  a  simi- 
lar though  less  costly  bill  (S.  881)  last  De- 
cember by  a  90-0  vote.  The  House  version, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated, 
would  set  aside  more  than  $400  million  for 
small  business  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  almost  $2  billion  by  fiscal  1986. 

Quite  simply,  the  association's  members 
are  fed  up  with  the  strings  attached  to  fed- 
eral contracts.  Despite  the  obvious  benefits, 
they  just  don't  think  they're  worth  the 
bother.  After  all.  about  6.8  percent  of  feder- 
al research  and  development  funds  already 
go  to  small  firms.  Unlike  other  trade  asso- 
ciations thai  represent  small  companies,  the 
electronics  group  isn't  worried  about  an 
antl-sm&U-business  bias  among  federal  bu- 
reaucrats. It's  just  concerned  about  what 
Knapp  calls  "the  unbelievable  complexity  of 
the  federal  procurement  process  itself." 

Knapp  and  his  electronics  association  col- 
leagues cite  more  than  80  "separate  socio- 
economic programs,  special  interest  set- 
asides,  preferences,  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities and  other  miscellaneous  'good  ideas' 
that  Congress  has  passed  over  the  years, 
which,  taken  together,  account  for  a  horren- 
dous paperwork  muddle."  These  include 
preference  for  mops  and  brooms  made  by 
the  blind,  noise  pollution  controls.  Indian 
labor  preferences.  buy-America  require- 
ments for  ships  and  defense  products  and 
restrictions  on  research  performed  on  dogs. 
(For  a  report  on  small-business  legislative 
goals,  see  NJ.  9/26/81.  p.  1720.) 

The  problem  with  such  set-aside  pro- 
grams, as  Knapp  sees  it,  is  that  they  distort 
the  market,  cause  inefficiencies  and  fre- 
quently result  in  Uncle  Sam's  paying  higher 
prices  for  goods  and  services.  "Fundamen- 
tally," Knapp  said,  "we  oppose  political 
intervention  in  the  marketplace  on  behalf 
of  special  interests— even  if  it  is  ours.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  believe  companies  can  be  made 
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more  competitive  by  being  sheltered  from 
competition." 

Instead  of  seeking  set-asides,  the  associa- 
tion is  af|er  tax  credits  and  deductions. 
These,  the  group  argues,  are  more  efficient 
ways  to  direct  capital  to  specific  goals. 

It's  not  that  enhanced  technical  develop- 
ment is  an  unworthy  goal.  Edwin  V.  Zschau. 
chairman  and  president  of  System  Indus- 
tries Inc..  testified  on  behalf  of  the  electron- 
ics association.  But  it  just  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  can  be  forced.  Instead,  he  said,  it 
must  be  fostered,  and  federal  tax  breaks  are 
a  better  way  to  achieve  what  mandatory 
government  set-asides  are  supposed  to  ac- 
complish. 

Furthermore,  he  told  the  committee,  the 
Adminstration's  tax  reduction  legislation 
will  generate  huge  amounts  of  risk  capital 
that  will  naturally  flow  to  innovative  firms, 
among  them  small  research  and  develop- 
ment companies. 

To  be  sure,  the  association's  unusual  pos- 
ture has  created  political  waves.  Sen. 
Warren  Rudman.  R-N.H..  appeared  before 
the  House  committee  last  month  to  criticize 
opponents  of  the  small-business  set-asides 
concept.  Rudman  is  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  which  the  Admin- 
istration strongly  prefers  to  the  House  bill. 

First,  Rudman  criticized  representatives 
of  universities  and  hospitals  that  conduct 
research,  arguing  that  their  opposition  is 
based  on  the  desire  to  gamer  more  direct 
federal  aid  for  their  own  facilities.  Then  he 
turned  on  the  electronics  association,  accus- 
ing it  of  being  the  tool  of  large  business. 
Rudman  <x)unted  16  of  the  23  companies 
represented  on  the  association's  governmen- 
tal affairs  and  government  procurement 
committees  as  big  enough  to  be  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  another  two 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange.  "Thus." 
the  New  Hampshire  Senator  said,  "any 
statement  by  the  representatives  of  the  [as- 
sociation] to  the  effect  that  they  represent 
a  cross  section  of  the  small-business  commu- 
nity is  misleading  at  best.  The  association 
represents  and  is  controlled  by  major  corpo- 
rate Interests." 

Not  so.  says  Kenneth  C.  O.  Hagerty,  the 
ass(x;iation's  vice  president  for  government 
operations.  He  concedes  that  such  firms  are 
represented  on  the  conmilttees  Rudman 
named  but  explidns  that  the  decision  to 
oppose  the  bill  was  made  first  by  the  asso- 
ciation's small  business  conunittee.  then 
unanimously  endorsed  by  its  board. 

Hagerty  thinks  the  lopsided  vote  for  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  was  a  sign  that  few  people 
had  really  focused  on  it.  "It's  become  a 
litmus-paper  test  for  support  of  the  small- 
business  community."  Hagerty  said. 

Maybe  so.  But  if  the  debate  is  at  all  pro- 
tracted, this  bill  could  also  become  a  refer- 
endum on  set-asides.  And  in  the  climate 
that  prevails  today,  the  association's  heresy 
could  become  the  rallying  point  around 
which  the  business  community  continues  its 
assult  on  federal  red  tape. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Mar. 

10.  1982] 

Hioh-Tech  Spurns  A  Subsidy 

A  bill  going  through  Congress  with  a  90-0 
endorsement  in  the  Senate  and  40-0  in  a 
House  Committee  would  seem  reasonably 
sure  to  become  law.  Still,  we  trust  present 
signs  that  enough  congressmen  are  waking 
up  to  what's  in  it  and  will  stop  it  for  what  it 
is:  a  dubious  multimillion  dollar  diversion  of 
federal  research  funds. 

H.  R.  4326  would  require  federal  agencies 
whose  research  and  development  budgets 
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exceed  $100  million  (there  are  quite  a  few  of 
these)  to  set  aside  3  percent  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Research  programs  (SBIR). 
The  House  Small  Business  Committee  be- 
lieves small  businesses  aren't  getting  their 
share  of  federal  R  <Sc  D  funds.  So  it  wants  to 
set  up  a  program  to  allocate  subsidies  that 
will  enlarge  the  smalls'  portion.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  it  will 
cost  $38  million  a  year  to  manage  the  appli- 
cations and  deal  out  the  money. 

Lo  and  behold,  the  American  Electronics 
Association,  representing  1800  hightechno- 
logy  businesses,  some  large.  80  percent 
small,  a  great  many  of  them  in  Silicon 
Valley,  is  fighting  the  bill.  "Fundamental- 
ly." says  the  AEA.  "we  oppose  political 
intervention  in  the  marketplace  on  behalf 
of  a  special  interest— even  if  it  is  ours. " 

Such  an  extraordinary  opposition  has  at- 
tracted the  interest  and  support  of  Repre- 
sentative Pete  McCloskey.  R-Palo  Alto,  who 
observes.  "This  may  well  be  the  first-known 
instance  of  a  trade  group  opposing  its  imme- 
diate self-interests." 

The  point  AEA's  leadership  makes  is  that 
small  high-tech  businesses  are  already  get- 
ting a  fair  shot  at  R  &  D  contracts  with  gov- 
enmnent  agencies,  that  they  have  in  their 
employ  5.5  percent  of  all  R  &  D  scientists 
and  engineers  not  working  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  they're  receiving  6.8  percent 
of  federal  R&D  contract  dollars.  Q.E.D.. 
says  AEA.  that  a  mandated,  government- 
wide  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
program  would  be  wasteful  and  costly  and  is 
urmecessary. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities, 
members  of  which  do  most  of  the  nation's 
basic  research,  are  against  this  subsidy,  too. 
President  Donald  Kennedy  of  Stanford,  tes- 
tifying in  Washington,  warned  against  di- 
verting federal  funds  appropriated  for  re- 
search "of  the  most  fundamental  long-range 
sort"  (i.e.,  university  basic  research)  to  serve 
an  entirely  different  purpose,  promoting 
product  innoration.  Already  savaged  by 
Stockman  cuts  into  research  funds,  the  uni- 
versities can't  be  happy  at  seeing  3  percent 
more  set  aside  out  of  reach. 

If  the  Congressmen  don't  stop  H.R.  4325 
when  they  vote  in  committee  today  and  on 
the  House  floor  later  this  month,  it  will 
probably  be  up  to  President  Reagan  to  ride 
once  again  to  the  rescue  of  small  business 
from  the  trammels  and  paperwork  of  bu- 
reaucracy and  by  veto  to  get  "government 
off  its  back. " 

[From  Peninsula  Times-Tribune.  Feb.  23, 
1982] 

Thamks.  But  No  Thanks 
How  strange  that  a  bill  guaranteeing 
small  businesses  more  than  $400  million  in 
government  contracts  would  be  opposed  by 
a  trade  association  representing  mostly 
small  businesses.  Even  stranger  is  the  trade 
association's  uphill  lobbying  battle:  the 
Senate  has  already  approved  the  bill  by  a 
90-0  vote. 

At  issue— albeit  late  in  the  game— is  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act.  The  Palo  Alto-based  American  Elec- 
tronics Ass(x:iatlon,  about  80  percent  of 
whose  membership  qualifies  as  "small  busi- 
ness," has  joined  forces  with  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  other  major  universities  in  op- 
posing the  bill.  We  support  their  efforts  and 
promise  them  a  Comeback  of  the  Year 
award  if  they  can  stop  the  locomotive  of 
support  the  bill  enjoys. 

The  proposal,  at  first  blush,  is  almost  too 
attractive  to  resist:  It  would  set  aside  1  per- 
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cent  of  federal  agencies'  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  for  contracts  with  small 
firms.  Throughout  American  history,  after 
all,  shoestring  entrepreneurs  and  garage- 
based  Inventors  have  supplied  the  world 
with  amazing  new  technology  and  under- 
standing. 

Supporting  small  business  is  indeed  a 
great  idea,  but  the  method  proposed  in  this 
bill  would  present  such  a  tangle  of  red  tape 
and  inequity  that  its  benefits  would  soon  be 
outweighed  by  its  aggravations. 

The  funds  would  be  allocated,  by  any  of 
the  federal  agencies  with  research  and  de- 
velopment funding,  to  small  businesses  in 
contracts  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 
each,  as  "'feasibility  studies."  One  percent  of 
the  $40  billion  now  available  for  federal 
R&D  contracts  comes  to  $400  million.  That 
means  the  government  would  have  the  task 
of  funding  5.000  separate  contracts  each 
year,  or  one  contract  for  every  six  small- 
business  engineers  or  scientists  in  the  coun- 
try. The  new  bureaucratic  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  program  would  be  awesome,  and 
hardly  the  sort  of  costs  a  leaner  government 
should  be  enthusiastic  about. 

The  set-asides  small  businesses  would  fur- 
ther erode  the  declining  federal  support  of 
basic  scientific  research,  most  of  which  is 
conducted  at  universities  such  as  Stanford. 
In  principle,  it  would  seem  fair  to  let  a  small 
enterprise  take  a  crack  at  a  scientific  break- 
through, but  it  shouldn't  t)e  tried  at  the  ex- 
pense of  unique  research,  such  as  Stanford's 
high-energy  physics  work  at  the  linear  ac- 
celerator. 

The  underlying  issue  here  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  set-asides  in  the  government  pro- 
curement process.  Set-asides  do  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  extra  red  tape  when 
they  advance  Important  social  or  economic 
goals.  When  minority  contractors  were  con- 
sistently being  overlooked  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  their  construction  bids,  for  exam- 
ple, a  set-aside  for  minority  contractors 
helped  establish  minority  businesses  in  a 
new  and  growing  field. 

But  Is  a  small-business  set-aside  neces- 
sary? According  to  the  AEA.  about  5.5  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  private  engineers  and 
scientists  work  for  small  businesses.  Last 
year  6.8  percent  of  the  federal  R&D  con- 
tract dollars  were  awarded  to  small  busi- 
nesses. It  hardly  seems  the  small-business 
scientist  Is  being  overlooked  now. 

The  danger  of  a  set-aside  Is  that  It  inter- 
feres with  open  competition.  If  all  contracts 
are  open  to  all  bidders,  the  government  is 
assured  of  the  highest-quality  performance 
available,  which  Is  its  duty  to  its  taxpayers. 
When  a  quota  must  be  met.  the  quality  of 
the  contracts  Is  usually  lowered  In  order  to 
satisfy  whatever  special  conditions  have 
been  Imposed.  When  there  is  no  apparent 
need  to  bring  small  businesses  more  into  the 
procurement  arena  than  they  already  are, 
why  distort  the  free-market  system? 

Small  business  is  an  endearing  American 
institution,  and  for  that  reason  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  the  House  will 
probably  carry  this  bill  to  victory.  It  seems  a 
waste  of  time,  though,  in  view  of  more 
pressing  national  problems,  because  small 
business  seems  to  be  holding  its  own  already 
in  the  competition  for  government  con- 
tracts.* 
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MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 
SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1982 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
my  longstanding  involvement  with 
senior  citizens.  I  have  seen  firsthand 
that  skyrocketing  medical  bills  are 
placing  an  intolerable  burden  on  this 
group  and  on  all  Americans. 

I  recently  introduced  H.R.  5083.  a 
prospective  reimbursement  bill  that 
will  provide  hospitals  with  incentives 
to  hold  down  costs.  In  my  pursuit  of 
this  goal.  I  caune  across  an  outstanding 
example  of  hospital  efficiency. 

Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  director  of  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  of  New  York  City,  has 
dramatically  turned  around  the  dete- 
riorating financial  situation  that  exist- 
ed when  he  came  to  that  hospital, 
with  no  sacrifice  whatsoever  of  the 
quality  of  services  provided.  Quite  the 
contrary,  health  care  and  services  at 
Mount  Sinai  have  been  significantly 
upgraded. 

Encouraged  by  this  refreshing  in- 
stance of  efficiency,  I  am  delighted  to 
share  it  with  you.  An  article  published 
by  the  Research  Institute  of  America 
outlines  this  success  story. 

How  To  Escape  From  The  "ABC"  Budget 
Trap 

a  new  technique  teaches  do-it-yoimself 
cost  control 

When  Samuel  Davis  went  to  New  York 
City's  Mount  Slnal  Hospital  as  director  in 
1975.  he  faced  a  grim  financial  outlook: 
soaring  expenses,  an  unwieldy  deficit. 
Income  that  was  steadily  falling  behind  the 
rate  of  Inflation. 

Today,  the  deficit  is  down  from  $4.7  mil- 
lion to  $1.7  million.  The  hospital  now  oper- 
ates on  a  cash-flow,  break-even  basis  and  is 
approaching  a  pure  break-even  financial  po- 
sition. No  programs  or  services  have  been 
eliminated— In  fact,  some  have  been  added. 
And  the  nursing  and  house  staffs  have  actu- 
ally grown  to  meet  patient  demand. 

How  did  Davis  do  It?  It  was  obvious  when 
he  joined  the  hospital  administration  that 
costs  had  to  be  cut  sharply  across  the  board. 
In  his  words,  "When  you  have  Insufficient 
fuel  for  an  inefficient  machine  and  you 
can't  get  more  fuel,  you  have  to  become  effi- 
cient." But  it  was  equally  obvious  that  when 
he  got  down  to  specifics,  the  point  would  be 
hard  to  sell. 

The  first  reminder  of  that  came  when  a 
celling  of  slightly  less  than  $3  million  was 
set  for  the  next  capital  budget— and  the 
medical  department  chairmen  submitted  re- 
quests for  equipment,  renovations  and  alter- 
ations totalling  $14  million. 

Faced  with  a  similar  situation,  many  man- 
agements resort  to  "ABC"  budgeting  to 
decide  who  gets  what.  Through  alliances, 
bargaining  and  compromise,  the  top  execu- 
tive group  placates  the  most  powerful  and 
politically  adept  managers,  then  sends  down 
a  final  budget  against  which  there's  no 
appeal. 

But  this  approach  can  lead  to  endless  skir- 
mishes, particularly  when  professional,  sci- 
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entiflc  or  technical  departments  are  In- 
volved. T0  them,  the  phrase  "cut  back"  is  a 
red  flag.  The  message  Is  easily  Interpreted 
as  an  order  to  put  dollars  and  cents  above 
high  professional  standards  and.  on  that 
note,  the  battle  is  joined. 

The  experts  vigorously  defend  their  baili- 
wicks, insisting  that  cost-cutting  efforts  be 
focused  elsewhere.  Management  then  fights 
for  its  right  to  manage.  When  the  profes- 
sionals know  that  they  are  the  llfeblood  of 
the  organization— that,  without  them, 
there'd  be  nothing  left  to  manage— it's  a 
war  they  often  win  without  a  shot. 

Davis,  however,  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  Inclination  to  do  battle.  "I  felt  the  thing 
spoke  for  Itself. "  he  says.  Yet  the  question 
remained:  How  do  you  get  p>eople  to  listen? 

Out  in  The  Open/  Davis  decided  on  a 
sharp  departure  from  tradition,  aimed  at 
getting  genuine  agreement  instead  of  com- 
promise. His  technique  can  be  adapted  by 
virtually  any  organization.  Here  are  the 
basics: 

(1)  Get  away  from  one-on-one  budgeting. 
In  Davis's  opinion,  the  only  way  he  could 
get  department  chairmen  to  cooperate  was 
to  bring  all  of  them  In  on  the  budget  discus- 
sions and  decisions.  He  wanted  everything 
out  In  the  open.  There  would  be  no  Individ- 
ual conversations  alx>ut  budget  requests. 
There  would  be  no  secrets.  What  was  in  the 
kitty,  what  every  department  wanted,  what 
it  finally  got— and  why— would  be  known  to 
each  unit. 

(2)  Start  wherever  you  can  start  quickly. 
Since  the  capital  budget  requests  were  the 
first  to  come  In.  Davis  used  those  to  launch 
the  new  process,  so  that  no  one  could  delay 
confronting  economic  reality.  Instead, 
people  had  to  learn  to  live  within  their 
means  Immediately.  P^rst  step  was  to: 

(3)  Show  them  the  whole  picture.  E^h 
one  of  the  approximately  1.500  capital 
budget  requests,  ranging  from  a  $96,000 
gamma  camera  to  a  $200  dictating  machine, 
was  fed  Into  a  computer.  The  printout— over 
two  Inches  thick— then  went  to  all  depart- 
ment chairmen.  Using  a  code  for  "Must 
have. "  "Should  have. "  "Would  be  nice  to 
have."  they  were  asked  to  rate  not  only 
their  own  items  but  those  of  every  other 
unit  as  well. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  time  Involved  in  this 
analysis  inspired  an  outburst  of  complaints. 
But  management  pointed  out  that  profes- 
sionals are  better  qualified  to  Judge  each 
other's  needs  than  administrators  are— and 
pointed  again  to  the  $11  million  gap  be- 
tween funds  at  hand  and  budgeted  items. 
Next  step  was  to: 

(4)  Bring  department  heads  together  to 
hammer  out  a  consensus.  Once  the  print- 
outs were  rated  and  collated,  a  "Capital 
Budget  Forum"  was  set  up.  Consisting  of 
medical  department  chairmen  or  their  dele- 
gated representatives,  the  forum  alone 
would  debate  and  decide  where  the  available 
capital  funds  should  go.  Evening  sessions 
were  scheduled  every  other  week  and  it  was 
announced  they  would  continue  until  the 
forum  has  approved  a  final  budget. 

How  did  It  work?  Just  the  process  of  going 
through  the  printouts  sharpened  the  de- 
partment chiefs'  financial  scalpels.  Of  $6.2 
million  requested  for  medical  equipment, 
only  $200,000  was  labeled  top  priority  by 
the  majority— and  that  was  before  debate 
began.  The  $4.2  million  worth  of  items  rated 
"Should  have  "  were  drastically  scaled  down 
during  the  subsequent  discussions,  with  the 
money  available  going  largely  to  requests 
that  would  directly  affect  the  hospital's 
ability  to  care  for  its  patients. 
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Example:  One  department  engaged  in  a 
top-priority  project  put  a  top  priority  on 
word-processing  equipment  the  project 
would  use.  Other  departments  disagreed. 
the  request  was  eventually  dropped— and 
the  project  succeeded  without  it. 

As  Time  Goes  By/It  toolc  six  months  for 
that  first  forum  to  reach  a  consensus.  By 
now,  the  process  is  considerably  less  lengthy 
and  painful.  And  is  has  been  extended  to  op- 
erating budgets,  so  that  current  expenses 
are  given  the  same  rigorous  scrutiny.  Even 
emergency  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gency funds  Davis  controls  must  be  account- 
ed for  to  the  appropriate  forum  later  on. 

An  unexpected  bonus  of  the  new  system 
has  come  in  the  small  savings  that  people 
now  spot  on  their  own:  One  department  dis- 
covers it  has  unused  equipment  it  can  lend 
to  another;  a  surgeon  suggests  a  new,  less 
expensive  suture;  the  medical  staff  decides 
to  save  $50,000  a  year  by  substituting  a  less 
expensive  antibiotic  for  an  unneeded,  high- 
cost  drug  in  the  formulary. 

This  has  come  about,  Davis  believes,  be- 
cause participants  in  the  various  forums 
have  learned  to  talk  to,  and  trust,  one  an- 
other. But  it's  a  development  that's  possi- 
ble, he  wants,  only  when: 

Everyone  at  the  forum  has  the  authority 
to  vote,  on  the  spot,  for  the  department  he 
or  she  represents.  Delegates  sent  as  stand- 
ins  for  department  chairmen  caiuiot  go  back 
to  consult  with  their  bosses,  thus  holding  up 
all  the  others— and  allowing  time  for  poli- 
ticking. 

People  who  complain  to  top  management 
that  they  must  have  funds  a  forum  vetoed 
are  sent  to  discuss  the  matter  with  their  de- 
partment heads,  leam  only  from  them  why 
the  decision  is  final. 

Observation:  "Instead  of  making  unilater- 
al decisions,"  Davis  says,  "executives  here 
manage  the  process  of  making  decisions." 
The  result  is  not  only  that  everyone  now  ac- 
cepts the  economic  realities  but  also  that  or- 
ganizational, rather  than  departmental, 
goals  have  been  reaffirmed.  For  example, 
funds  for  nonmedical  equipment  unrelated 
to  patient  care  went  from  47  percent  of  the 
equipment  budget  to  10  percent  within  five 
years.  Good  medicine  financially— and  pro- 
fessionally as  well.* 
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TRIBUTE  IN  HONOR  OP  PETE 
PETRELLA,  ARTIST  AND  DE- 
VOTED FAMILY  MAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  2 
years  ago,  in  an  old  but  still  majestic 
theater  within  a  seemingly  womout 
section  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  I  had 
the  very  personal  and  wonderful  pleas- 
ure—along with  my  family  and  several 
dear  friends— of  witnessing  the  grad- 
uation from  the  University  of  Balti- 
more Law  School  of  my  elder  son, 
Richard.  It  was  a  marvelous  day  for 
all,  and  I  would  trust  that  each  of  you 
has  had  occasion  to  feel  the  tremen- 
dous sense  of  warmth  and  pride  for 
your  family  that  accompanies  such  an 
event. 

That  ceremony  was  memorable  in 
another,  yet  very  similar,  respect  as 
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well.  Addressing  the  graduates  was  a 
very  learned,  accomplished,  and  cer- 
tainly sensitive  justice  from  the  Balti- 
more area.  Her  message  to  those 
eager,  budding  lawyers  had  an  unusual 
personal  perspective.  Essentially  she 
told  them  that,  despite  their  creden- 
tials, their  lofty  ambitions,  and  their 
soon  to  be  noted  achievements,  they 
were  "nothing"  if  they  didn't  have 
time  for  their  families.  Such  a  simple 
yet  very  powerful  message,  and  one  so 
true.  It  was  very  well  received  that 
day,  and  certainly  has  application 
among  us  all,  no  matter  the  urgency  of 
our  commitments  and  the  always  lim- 
ited time  constraints.  It  is,  after  all,  fa- 
milial love  which  makes  us  what  we 
are,  and  guides  us  through  our  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  a  very 
dear  man  who  embodied  the  message 
of  familial  love.  He  was  Frank  (Pete) 
Petrella,  also  known  as  Peter  Savage, 
the  coauthor  of  the  book  "The  Raging 
Bull,"  which  portrayal  of  the  life  story 
of  former  middleweight  boxing  champ 
Jake  LaMotta  won  Robert  DiNiro  an 
Academy  Award  for  best  actor  in  1980. 
He  was,  even  more  importantly,  Pete, 
whose  loving  concern  for  his  family 
made  him  a  pervasive  influence  on 
their  lives. 

Pete  Petrella  passed  away  a  short 
time  ago,  and  his  passing  has  left  a 
tremendous  void  among  all  those  he 
loved.  At  the  services,  his  brother  Joe 
presented  a  very  touching  and  moving 
eulogy,  acknowledging  the  meaning  of 
the  gift  of  Pete  Petrella.  I  would  like 
to  share  the  love  and  gratitude  of  that 
message  with  you  here  today,  and 
have  you  envision  the  personage  of 
this  great  man.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
share  with  you  some  of  the  successes 
of  those  he  loved,  and  who  helped 
shape  and  frame  his  life.  They  are  a 
family  of  conunitment  to  service, 
whose  achievements  have  been  bom 
out  of  love  for  one  another. 
Eulogy  to  Pete 
(By  Joseph  Petrella) 

Our  brother  Pete  was  larger  than  life.  He 
was  the  most  dominating  individual  one 
could  know.  He  became  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion whenever  he  entered  a  room.  He  com- 
manded everyone's  attention  both  by  his 
physical  appearance  and  by  the  strength  of 
his  personality. 

He  waa  incredibly  complex  and  yet  so 
compelllngly  simple.  He  was  a  product  of 
the  streets— a  man  who  had  to  leam  to  live 
by  his  wits— a  man  who  could  be  brutal, 
even  violent,  and  yet  he  was  none  of  these 
things.  He  was  soft,  sensitive,  caring—  a 
"pussycat."  Deep  down  he  longed  only  to 
live  and  be  loved. 

He  never  got  past  the  ninth  grade  of 
school.  He  was,  what  we  in  education  today 
would  call  an  Incorrigible  disruptive  child. 
Yet  he  tested  out  at  near  near  genius  I.Q. 
and  he  became  a  successful  writer,  business- 
man, and  show  business  personality.  He 
read  constantly— always  seeking  to  improt^ 
himself  and  those  around  him.  He  was  truly 
a  self-made  man. 

Peter  Savage  was  not  really  Peter  Savage. 
He  wasn't  even  Pete.  He  was  Francesco  Sal- 
vatore  Petrella— bom  in  a  small  town  in  Ca- 
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labria  in  Southern  Italy.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  six  and  in  the  55 
years  that  he  was  here  he  lived  the  eqivci- 
lent  of  at  least  ten  full  lives. 

He  carried  much  of  the  old  country  with 
him.  He  believed  in  the  tradition  that 
preached  that  the  oldest  son  was  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  others.  To  my  sister  Rose, 
who  was  18  years  his  junior,  he  was  more  of 
a  father  than  a  brother. 

This  paternalistic  view  of  his  was  very 
hard  for  us  to  accept.  We  resented  what  we 
saw  as  his  interference  in  our  lives.  And  yet 
all  of  us  knew  that  he  would  always  be 
there  just  a  phone  call  away— ready  to 
help— ready  to  do  anything  for  the  family 
he  loves  so  dearly.  We  will  miss  the  security 
that  that  knowledge  gave  us.  To  us,  big 
brother  Pete  was  a  combination  of  Super- 
man and  Captain  Marvel.  He  could  make 
things  happen  and  we  never  asked  how. 

He  was  the  handsomest  of  men.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  physical  appearance.  He  was 
an  extremely  gifted  athlete— a  man  who 
could  never  grow  old.  At  61  he  had  the  phy- 
sique of  a  man  half  his  age  .  .  .  and  if 
Robert  DiNiro.  whom  he  loved  dearly,  ever 
chooses  to  play  his  life— he  would  not  have 
to  gain  a  pound.  He  would  only  have  to  dye 
his  hair  white. 

Pete  was  driven  in  everything  he  did.  He 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"relax  "  and  that  is  probably  what  killed 
him.  Prank  Petrella  also  known  as  Peter 
Savage  was  really  not  Superman.  He  was  a 
vulnerable  and  troubled  man  who  had  been 
dealt  some  severe  blows  by  life  but  he 
fought  to  persevere.  This  super-macho,  ag- 
gressive, driving,  compulsive  man  was  really 
not  that  hard  to  please.  He  would  have 
given  all  of  his  achievements  and  all  of  his 
successes  for  only  one  thing— the  health 
and  security  of  his  loved  ones. 

Yes.  he  loved  us  all  each  in  a  special  and 
unique  way.  Kis  love  for  his  wife.  Eleanor, 
grew  throughout  their  almost  29  years  of 
marriage.  His  relationship  with  his  children, 
Peter  and  Paula,  was  a  very  precious  one. 
He  cared  deeply  for  our  parents.  Sister  Rose 
and  brother-in-law  Vic  were  very  special  to 
him.  He  was  a  loving  if  somewhat  overly 
demonstrative  brother  with  Tony,  Armond. 
and  me.  He  adored  his  many  nieces  and 
nephews.  Somehow  they,  the  younger  ones, 
understood  and  indeed  often  witnessed  that 
this  tough,  domineering  uncle  of  theirs 
would  cry  openly  at  the  drop  of  an  emotion- 
al word  or  at  any  festive  occasion.  Brothers 
Tony.  Armond  and  I  dubbed  him,  "One- 
Beer  Pete." 

So  I  find  It  necessary  to  say  these  few 
words  because  to  us  he  was  so  much  more 
than  Peter  Savage— show  business  personal- 
ity. Oh,  there  is  so  much  more  that  could  be 
added  but  rather  I  will  close  by  saying  to 
him .  .  . 

"Pete,  Frank,  husband,  son,  father,  broth- 
er. unc'»,  cousin,  friend— we  send  you  to 
your  eternal  rest  but  know  wherever  you 
are  that  we  truly  understood  your  message 
of  familial  love.  Know  that  we  cherish  it 
and  we  will  carry  it  with  us  throughout  our 
own  lives. 

"You  will  be  missed  more  than  you  could 
ever  have  known.  You  were,  and  you  will 
continue  to  be,  larger  than  life!" 

The  loss  of  Pete  Petrella  is  dearly 
felt  by  his  loving  wife,  Eleanor,  who 
now  carries  on  the  family  business. 
Ace  High  Fashion,  in  the  Bronx.  His 
legacy  of  strength  and  purpose  also 
rests  with  his  two  children,  Peter  and 
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Paula.  Peter,  graduate  of  Lehman  Col- 
lege, Bronx,  manages  the  family  dress 
factory  in  his  father's  place.  Paula,  an 
honor  student,  plans  to  enter  college 
this  fall  and  study  law.  Mother,  Er- 
minia.  and  father,  Egidio,  85  and  86 
years  old,  still  live  in  the  Bronx,  where 
they  had  moved  after  originally  set- 
tling in  Brooklyn. 

A  retired  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cer, brother  Anthony  was  much  deco- 
rated during  his  25  years  with  New 
York's  finest.  Forced  to  retire  on  a 
line-of-duty  disability,  he  was  awarded 
a  certificate  from  the  honor  legion  on 
the  police  department,  capping  a 
police  career  which  also  earned  him 
four  "Excellent  Police  Duty"  awards 
and  three  grand  jury  letters  of  com- 
mendation. In  1976,  Anthony  Petrella 
was  given  a  commendation  award  for 
an  off-duty  arrest  in  which  he  re- 
moved a  loaded  gun  from  a  youth  on  a 
city  bus  after  a  gang-related  shootout. 
He  now  devotes  his  time  to  volunteer 
work  with  neighborhood  teenage  boys 
in  the  Belmont  Avenue-Fordham 
Road  section  of  the  Bronx. 

Brother  Armond  has  always  worked 
in  close  association  with  his  brother 
Pete  in  the  film  industry,  and  is  pres- 
ently working  in  the  family  dress  fac- 
tory. A  Navy  veteran,  Armond  gives 
his  time  to  work  with  autistic  children 
in  a  local  hospital  on  weekends. 

Rose  and  Victor  Davi,  sister  and 
brother-in-law  of  Pete's,  are  dress  con- 
tractors, who  own  the  Gay  Lady  Dress 
Co.,  founded  by  Pete  and  his  father 
Egidio  in  1954.  They  also  own  Sew 
P^e  Fashions,  and  the  Belvedere 
Dress  Co.,  which  contains  the  largest 
cutting  room  in  Bronx  and  Westchest- 
er Counties.  Rose  and  Vic  are  also 
active  in  the  community. 

Brother  Joe,  principal  of  Casals  In- 
termediate School  in  the  Bronx,  is 
widely  respected  as  an  educator 
throughout  the  New  York  area  and 
the  Nation.  Among  his  many  distinc- 
tions is  a  Pulbright  grant  for  special 
study  in  1975,  and  service  as  a  repre- 
sentative, panelist,  and  workshop 
leader  at  national  education  conven- 
tions. Joseph  Petrella  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Junior  High  School 
Principals  Association  of  the  city  of 
New  York  from  1978  to  1980.  Recently 
during  the  summer  of  1981,  he  was  su- 
pervisor of  training  programs  for  pro- 
motional policy  for  the  chancellor  of 
the  New  York  City  school  system. 

Love,  service,  commitment,  and 
achievement,  all  hallmarks  of  the  Pe- 
trella family,  and  standards  by  which 
they  have  lived  their  lives. 

At  the  time  Pete  Petrella  passed 
away,  he  was  working  on  the  produc- 
tion of  "Portrait  of  A  Woman's  Soul," 
a  screenplay  he  had  written  and  which 
he  had  also  hoped  to  direct.  I  was 
always  very  personally  proud  that  he 
had  completed  a  screenplay  on  my  life, 
which  he  had  also  hoped  to  bring  to 
fruition.  In  20  years  of  devoting  his 
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life  to  entertainment  excellence,  he 
wrote  many  works  and  won  a  number 
of  distinctions,  earning  him  wide  re- 
spect in  the  film  industry  and  mem- 
berships in  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
and  the  Directors  Guild  of  America. 

To  the  loving  family  he  left  behind, 
we  express  our  deepest  sadness  at 
their  great  personal  loss.  We  commend 
them  for  their  strength  of  purpose 
and  achievement.  We  trust  that  they 
will  enjoy  happiness  and  success  as 
Pete  would  have  wanted,  and  for 
which  he  had  devoted  so  much  of  him- 
self. Pete  Petrella  was  a  remarkable 
man.  May  he  now  enjoy  an  eternal 
reward  for  all  the  wonderful  qualities 
he  shared  with  so  many.* 


PALMETTO  BUSINESS  FORUM 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAROLn«A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  recent  days  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  negative  rhetoric  about 
the  President's  programs.  Member 
after  Member  has  said  he  took  the 
President's  suggestion  and  asked  his 
constituents  how  they  felt  about  the 
way  things  were  going  and  the  answer 
they  most  often  heard  was  "terrible." 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  offer  a  different  point  of  view.  This 
week  I  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Palmetto  Business  Forum,  an  organi- 
zation composed  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  28  South  Carolina  headquar- 
tered firms.  Their  message  was  clear— 
they  are  willing  to  continue  to  support 
the  President's  programs  and  urge 
Members  of  Congress  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spending  and 
cut  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer 
this  telegram  for  the  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues  can  recognize  this  out- 
standing organization. 

[Telegram] 
Palmetto  Business  Forum. 
Spartanburg,  S.C,  March  9,  1982. 
Hon.  Carroll  Campbell,  Jr., 
Capitol 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Honorable  Campbell:  The  Palmetto 
Business  Fonun  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  the  principal  officers  of  28  South 
Carolina  headquartered  firms.  Overall  our 
businesses  are  sluggish  but  we  are  all  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  longer  term 
future  of  our  enterprises  and  the  Nation 
and  the  security  of  Jobs  of  our  people.  In 
our  meeting  today,  we  unanimously  voted  to 
urge  you  to  remain  steadfast  In  support  of 
your  economic  program  which  has  not  been 
given  enough  time  to  work.  We  support 
your  defense  program.  We  further  urge  you 
to  continue  your  efforts  aimed  at  further  re- 
ducing the  growth  of  Federal  spending  espe- 
cially Indexed  entitlements. 

Francis  M.  Hipp,  Chairman,  the  Palmetto 
Business  Fonmi.  Other  members  of  the  Pal- 
metto Business  Forum  are:  Mr.   Gayle  O. 
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Averyt.  chairman.  Colonial  Life  &  Accident 
Insurstice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1365.  Columbia, 
S.C.  29202,  Mr.  Ruf  us  C.  Barkley.  Jr..  presi- 
dent. Cameron  &  Barkley  Co..  P.O.  Box 
10067.  Charleston.  S.C.  29411.  Mr.  P.  Hen- 
derson BarneU.  president.  Greenwood  Pack- 
ing Co.,  P.O.  Box  188.  Greenwood.  S.C. 
29646.  Mr.  W.  W.  Bruner,  chairman,  First 
National  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  P.O.  Box 
111,  Columbia.  S.C.  29202,  Mr.  W.  T.  Cas- 
sels.  Jr..  president.  Southeastern  Freight- 
lines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  5887,  Columbia.  S.C. 
29250.  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Chapman,  chairman.  C. 
&  S.  National  Bank  of  South  Carolina.  Co- 
lumbia. S.C.  29222.  Mr.  James  A.  Chapman. 
Jr..  chairman,  Inman  Mills.  P.O.  Box  207. 
Inman.  S.C.  29349.  Mr.  H.  William  Close, 
chairman.  Springs  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  70. 
Fort  Mill,  S.C.  29715.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Coker. 
Jr..  president  Sunoco  Products  Co..  P.O. 
Box  160.  Hartsville.  S.C.  29550.  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Coleman,  chairman.  Reigel  Textile  Corp.. 
25  Woods  Lake  Rd..  Suite  800.  Greenville. 
S.C.  29607.  Mr.  John  M.  Hamrick.  chairman, 
Hamrick  Mills.  P.O.  Box  48.  Gaffney.  S.C. 
29342.  Mr.  Francis  M.  Hipp,  chairman.  The 
Liberty  Corp..  P.O.  Box  789.  Greenville.  S.C. 
29602.  Mr.  W.  W.  Johnson,  chairman.  Bank- 
ers Trust  of  South  Carolina.  P.O.  Box  448. 
Columbia,  S.C.  29202.  Mr.  James  G.  Lindley, 
chairman.  South  Carolina  National  Bank. 
1241  Main  St..  Columbia.  S.C.  29226.  Mr. 
Ellison  S.  McKlssick.  Jr..  president.  Alice 
Manufacturing  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  369. 
Easley.  S.C.  29640,  Mr.  Buck  Mickel,  chair- 
man, Daniel  International  Corp.,  Daniel 
Building,  Greenville.  S.C.  29602.  Mr.  Roger 
Milliken.  president.  Milllken  &  Co..  P.O. 
Box  3167,  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29304,  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  president.  Spar- 
tan Mills,  P.O.  Box  5784,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29304,  Mr.  Ben  R.  Morris,  president,  the 
State  Record  Co..  P.O.  Box  1333.  Columbia. 
S.C.  29202.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Pennell.  presi- 
dent. Metromont  Material.  P.O.  Box  1292, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  29304.  Mr.  Jerome  J. 
Richardson,  president.  Spartan  Food  Sys- 
tems. Inc..  P.O.  Box  3168.  Spartanburg.  S.C. 
29304.  Mr.  James  C.  Self,  president.  Green- 
wood Mills.  Inc..  P.O.  Drawer  1017.  Green- 
wood. S.C.  29646,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Timmer- 
man,  president,  Graniteville  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
128,  Graniteville,  S.C.  29829,  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Vance,  chairman,  Clinton  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Drawer  1215,  Clinton.  S.C.  29325,  Mr.  E. 
Craig  Wall.  Jr.,  president.  Canal  Industries, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  830,  Conway.  S.C.  29526.  Mr. 
John  A.  Warren,  vice  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Carolina  Energies.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  6317. 
Columbia.  S.C.  29260,  Mr.  Wilson  C.  Weam, 
chairman.  Multimedia,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  1688, 
Greenville,  S.C.  29602,  Mr.  John  G.  Well- 
man,  Sr.,  chalrm&n,  Wellman  Industries, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  188,  Johnsonvllle,  S.C.  29555, 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Williams,  chairman.  South 
Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box  764, 
Columbia.  S.C.  29218. 

George  D.  Johnson.  Jr.. 

Secretary.^ 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION:  AN 
INSIDER'S  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  BIU  LOWERY 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  H0T;SE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  biggest  "Infrastructure" 
challenge  for  this  country  in  the  next 
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decade  is  not  the  billions  needed  for 
railroads,  highways,  and  energy.  It  is 
the  American  school  system,  from  kin- 
dergarten through  the  Ph.  D.  program 
and  the  postgraduate  education  of 
adults. 

Recent  studies  on  what  makes 
schools  effective  have  all  pointed  to 
the  importance  of  good  leadership  in 
both  the  individual  school  and  the 
school  system.  This  perhaps  is  obvi- 
ous, but  what  may  not  be  so  obvious  is 
that  good  leadership  in  our  public 
schools  is  fast  becoming  a  scarce  com- 
modity. 

To  illustrate.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  very  telling  commentary  that  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Diego  Union,  from 
Mr.  Don  Jackson,  a  former  assistant 
principal  at  San  Ysidro  Middle  School 
and  personal  friend.  As  Mr.  Jackson 
implies,  our  Federal  education  policy 
is  in  need  of  an  overhaul  when  our 
teachers  and  administrators  spend  less 
time  educating  and  more  time  comply- 
ing with  Federal  rules  and  regulations: 
[From  the  San  Diego  Union] 
Public  Education:  Aw  Insider's 
Perspective 

(By  Don  Jackson) 

How  can  a  man  find  a  more  rewarding 
career  by  switching  Jobs  and  taking  a  heavy 
loss? 

Don  Jackson  says  he  accomplished  it  by 
leaving  a  post  as  an  assistant  principal  at  a 
public  Junior  high  school  to  take  the  No.  2 
Job  in  a  private  elementary  school  here. 

He  said  he  took  a  substantial  loss  in  pay 
and  13  years  of  retirement  benefits  in  a 
change  last  fall  from  San  Ysidro  Middle 
School  to  Warren-Walker  School  in  Ocean 
Beach. 

Warren-Walker  was  started  50  years  ago 
this  month  by  Nellie  Walker.  Its  levels 
range  from  kindergarten  to  seventh  grade. 
It  has  graduated  9.000  students,  has  a  cur- 
rent enrollment  of  215  and  a  waiting  list. 

Jackson  says  of  the  new  Job:  "I  don't  have 
the  state  telling  me  to  conjure  up  ways  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars.  I  don't  have  the 
government  telling  me  to  fill  out  all  sorts  of 
forms." 

And.  he  says,  he  has  escaped  from  some 
other  Irritants: 

"With  state  money,  we  hired  teachers' 
aides.  They  should  have  done  things  like 
correct  papers  and  supervise  on  the  play- 
grounds. 

"But  teachers  shifted  part  of  their  work 
to  the  aides,  who  had  not  been  trained  to 
teach.  Most  of  them  were  housewives  look 
ing  for  extra  money." 

Jackson  was  at  San  Ysidro  Middle  School 
one  year.  For  seven  years  before  that  he  was 
vice  principal  of  Sunnyslope  Elementary 
School  in  Imperial  Beach.  Earlier,  he  spent 
five  years  as  a  music  specialist  in  South  Bay 
public  schools. 

He  is  working  toward  a  doctorate  in  educa- 
tion at  USIU. 

"Another  thing  that  annoyed  me."  Jack- 
son said,  "was  discovering  that  my  daugh- 
ter, attending  the  sixth  grade  in  a  San 
Diego  public  school,  had  wasted  a  year 
there. 

"She  could  read  but  she  couldn't  tell  you 
what  she  had  read.  She  hadn't  been  called 
on  enough  to  put  the  words  into  sentences. 
She  and  my  son  now  are  at  Warren- Walker, 
making  straight  A's. 
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"Seventy-five  percent  of  the  time,  the 
public  school  teacher  was  letting  the  stu- 
dents grade  their  own  papers.  My  daughter 
never  brought  home  any  homework,  be- 
cause none  was  assigned.  I  visited  the  class- 
room three  times  with  permission  of  the 
principal." 

Jackson  said:  "In  the  public  sector,  you 
can't  get  rid  of  a  bad  teacher.  They  always 
are  transferred. 

Most  teachers  in  public  schools  are  excel- 
lent. The  trouble  is.  a  few  bad  ones  spoil 
things  for  the  rest  of  them. 

"In  the  South  Bay,  we  had  a  teacher  who 
was  tying  a  child  to  a  chair.  They  tried  to 
get  rid  of  her  but  couldn't  because  of  the 
tenure  system. 

"Legal  procedures  are  so  complicated  and 
so  expensive,  the  administrators  finally  give 
up  trying  to  get  rid  of  an  incompetent 
teacher. 

"The  situation  involving  my  daughter  was 
due  to  neglect  by  one  teacher.  These  things 
cast  negative  hues  on  other  teachers,  and 
it's  a  shame. 

'A  teacher  is  protected  by  the  union 
through  legal  advice.  A  lot  of  tax  money  is 
being  spent  battling  the  union.  It  may  be 
unintentional,  but  the  union  is  working 
against  the  education  process. 

"They  do  it  by  keeping  the  administrator 
from  making  the  decisions  he  was  trained  to 
make.  Most  administrators  have  been  excel- 
lent teachers.  As  administrators,  they 
become  the  enemy  of  the  teachers  who  en- 
couraged them  to  go  into  administration." 

Jackson  added:  'Public  school  teachers  do 
a  very  good  Job  within  the  limits  placed 
upon  them.  Methods  of  tesiching  are  left  up 
to  the  individual  teacher— also  the  contents 
of  the  material— simply  because  the  princi- 
pal must  give  all  his  time  to  his  office. 

"There  is  a  three-year  probationary 
period  for  public  school  teachers.  But  the 
laws  are  so  structured,  it  is  as  hard  to  get  rid 
of  an  incompetent  one  as  it  is  a  tenured 
teacher. 

"I  am  trying  to  say  the  situation  is  not  the 
fault  of  teachers  for  administrators.  It  is 
the  system.  The  sytem  is  too  big. 

"There  is  only  one  way  we  can  get  out  of 
the  public  education  dilemma.  That  is  by 
breaking  down  the  monstrous  school  dis- 
tricts into  small  neighborhood  schools  and 
letting  the  principals  and  schoolteachers  do 
it  their  way 

"I  am  glad  I  got  out  of  it.  I  left  under  hon- 
orable circumstances.  At  one  time,  I  planned 
to  apply  for  a  district  prlnclpalshlp.  But  In 
the  end.  I  chose  to  leave. 

"You  won't  find  a  public  school  adminis- 
trator who  will  tell  you  what  I  have.  But  I 
can.  I  have  the  security  of  the  business 
world." 

Mr.  Jackson  and  I  are  not  suggesting 
that  the  Federal  role  in  education 
must  be  passive  or  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  abandon  its  legitimate 
concerns  about  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can education.  Rather,  the  Govern- 
ment should  pursue  a  far  more  effec- 
tive and  concentrated  role  in  helping 
our  schools  and  colleges  improve  their 
performance,  while  simultaneously 
shifting  educational  decisiorunaking 
back  to  the  State  and  local  levels, 
hence,  eliminating  most  of  the  enor- 
mous paperwork  and  administrative 
burden.« 
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IN  MEMORIAM  TO  THE  HONORA- 
BLE MARY  CRAPELLI  AU- 
GUSTO  OP  PATERSON.  N.J.. 
OUTSTANDING  COMMUNITY 

LEADER.  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISH- 
ER AND  GREAT  LADY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  our  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  State  of  New  Jersey  deeply 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  great  lady,  out- 
standing conununity  leader,  cofounder 
of  the  Emilio  Augusto  Publishing  Co., 
and  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Mary 
Crapelli  Augusto,  who  went  to  her 
eternal  rest  on  February  13,  1982.  I 
ask  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  silent 
prayer  to  her  memory  with  the  deep- 
est of  appreciation  for  her  lifetime  of 
good  deeds  on  behalf  of  our  people- 
particularly  the  disadvantaged  and 
needy.  I  know  you  will  want  to  join 
with  me  in  expressing  our  most  sincere 
condolences  to  her  husband  Emilio, 
daughter  Cesarina  Earl,  son-in-law 
Eugene  Earl,  grandson  Douglas,  and 
granddaughter  Adrienne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  so  much  that 
can  be  said  about  this  American  citi- 
zen of  Italian  birth  who  came  to  our 
country,  adopted  New  Jersey  and  the 
city  of  Paterson  as  her  home  and  as  a 
veteran  of  the  depression  years  and 
poverty-stricken  areas  brought  hope 
and  strength  to  so  many,  many  people 
through  the  richness  of  her  wisdom  in 
the  publication  of  one  of  our  most 
prestigious  Italian-American  news 
weeklies,  "La  Voce  Italiana"  (The  Ital- 
ian Voice). 

Through  the  writings  of  the  people 
who  knew  her  best  the  story  of  a  re- 
markable lady  and  the  magnificent 
legacy  she  provided  our  people 
through  her  compassion  and  benevo- 
lence to  her  fellowman  can  best  be 
told.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  insert  at  this  point  in  our  historic 
journal  of  Congress  a  profile  of  Mary 
Augusto  published  in  La  Voce  Italiana 
and  authored  by  her  daughter.  Cesar- 
ina A.  Earl,  as  follows: 

Mary  Augusto:  A  Brief  Biography  of  a 
Rkmarkable  Lady 

(By  Cesarina  A.  Earl) 

Sixty-two  years  ago  a  girl  eighteen  years 
of  age  first  set  foot  on  American  soil,  at 
Ellis  Island.  New  York.  Mary  Crapelli  was 
one  of  many  new  immigrants  who  arrived 
from  Italy  to  begin  a  new  life  in  the  U.S.  in 
1920.  She  was  met  by  her  two  brothers,  who 
hustled  her  off  to  Coney  Island  and  the 
amusements  of  Luna  Park,  which  made  a 
lasting  impression. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Mary  learned  to 
speak  English,  attending  night  classes  while 
working  In  various  factories  In  Paterson. 
Eventually  she  moved  to  Brooklyn,  where 
she  resided  for  numerous  years,  while  work- 
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ing  lor  an  Italian  newspaper  in  New  York. 
She  became  a  U.S.  Citizen,  and  returned 
once  to  her  native  Calabria.  Italy,  to  visit 
her  mother  in  1928. 

Hard  times  lay  ahead,  as  she  returned  to 
find  the  depression  had  hit  the  U.S.  Mary 
lived  with  relatives  in  the  Paterson  area, 
and  operated  a  candy  store  on  lower  Ellison 
Street  until  In  1932  she  married  Emllo  Au- 
gusto. with  whom  she  had  worked  In  N.Y.  at 
the  newspaper  office  five  years  earlier. 

They  decided  to  begin  their  own  newspa- 
per in  Paterson.  an  Italian-American 
weekly,  which  they  called  "La  Voce  Ita- 
liana" (The  Italian  Voice),  and  it  is  now  in 
its  fiftieth  year  of  publication. 

During  the  depression  years,  quite  often  it 
was  necessary  to  barter  with  merchants, 
who  would  exchange  their  goods  for  adver- 
tising and  exposure  in  the  new  publication. 
Mary  became  known  as  a  'Gto-getter  "  as  she 
solicited  space  for  her  newspaper,  and  In  ac- 
tuality she  always  kept  up  the  pace  until 
her  final  hour. 

In  1947,  because  she  saw  many  needs  of 
Paterson's  citizens  going  unanswered.  Mrs. 
Augusto  t>ecame  the  first  woman  to  declare 
her  candidacy  for  mayor  of  the  City  of  Pa- 
terson. At  the  time  she  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  was  well  known  In  the  People's 
Park  area  of  the  city  for  the  campaign  she 
lead  to  keep  open  P.S.  No.  16.  the  school  her 
daughter  had  attended,  which  was  slated  to 
be  closed.  She  organized  many  PTA's 
throughout  the  city,  and  always  pleaded  the 
cause  for  underpaid  teachers. 

For  years  Mary  spoke  her  mind  in  a 
column  known  as  "The  Parrot."' 

In  a  civilian  capacity.  Mary  served  her 
country  during  W.W.  II  by  working  in  a  de- 
fense plant  in  East  Paterson,  (currently  the 
site  of  Marcal  Paper  Products).  In  order  to 
learn  to  grind  the  precision  air  plane  parts 
she  had  to  produce.  It  was  a  prerequisite 
that  she  master  a  difficult  course,  which 
saw  many  drop-outs,  however  Mary  per- 
served  and  completed  the  studies  each  day 
went  off  to  Wrights  wearing  her  overalls 
and  carrying  a  lunch  pail.  She  worked  the 
late  shift,  returning  home  after  11:00  P.M. 
During  the  day,  she  tended  her  "Victory 
Garden." 

When  the  U.S.  entered  the  war.  Italy  was 
not  an  ally  nation.  "La  Voce  Italiana"  was 
established  on  Cross  and  Elm  Streets.  Mary 
was  an  anti-Fasclst  who  opposed  Mussolini, 
and  immediately  offered  the  services  of  her 
paper  to  the  U.S.  Government.  A  letter  of 
appreciation  received  from  President  Roose- 
velt exists  among  her  souvenlers. 

The  savings  from  working  In  Wrights  Aer- 
onautics provided  the  Augustos  with 
enough  money  to  piu^hase  the  site  on  Mill 
Street  where  La  Voce  has  been  published 
since  the  mld-40"s.  There  would  be  no  more 
paying  rent  and  before  long  Mary  actually 
became  a  woman  of  property  In  Paterson. 
To  her.  the  multiple-dwelling  houses  she 
owned  seemed  as  castles.  Many  times  if  a 
tenant  complained  she  felt  they  had  no 
grounds,  as  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads.  This  attitude 
stemmed  from  her  humble  beginnings  In 
Calabria,  Italy  where  she  frequently  spoke 
of  the  six  Crapelli  children  living  and  sleep- 
ing in  one  room,  and  of  the  earthquakes  and 
starvation.  One  of  her  brothers  was  killed  In 
an  earthquake  that  destroyed  their  domi- 
cile, during  the  first  decade  of  this  century. 

Her  life  in  Southern  Italy  having  been  no 
bed  of  roses,  Mary  developed  first  hand 
compassion  for  Immigrants  and  the  poverty- 
stricken.  During  the  mid  fifties.  Mary 
worked  for  the  Welfare  Dept.  of  the  City  of 
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Paterson.  and  on  many  occasions  her  good 
heari  reached  out  to  assist  individuals  who 
were  destitute,  but  could  not  receive  imme- 
diate assistance.  While  employed  at  the 
Welfare  Dept..  Mary  attended  evening  class- 
es to  learn  Spanish,  in  order  to  better  com- 
municate with  welfare  clients.  Needless  to 
say.  she  found  it  invaluable,  as  more  and 
more  of  her  tenants  were  of  Spanish  origin. 
Whenever  asked  why  so  many  Italians 
would  leave  a  country  as  beautiful  as  Italy 
to  come  to  America  and  struggle  as  she  did. 
her  answer  was  a  simple  one  "To  earn  a 
piece  of  bread."  Mary  loved  America,  be- 
cause here  she  found  fulfillment.  Opportu- 
nity existed  and  she  grabbed  It  whenever 
possible.  One  of  her  favorite  sayings,  when 
translated  from  Italian,  states:  When  one 
door  closes,  a  larger  one  opens.  She  believed 
this.  Just  as  on  a  cold  winter  day  a  shivering 
bird  believes  in  spring. 

Throughout  her  career.  Mary  always  sup- 
ported the  activities  of  the  Italian  Societies 
and  Federations  in  Paterson.  such  as  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Society,  the  Alfano 
Association,  etc.  Frequently  she  appeared  at 
the  head  table  and  was  introduced  along 
with  the  other  notables.  During  the  terms 
of  Governors  Meyner  and  Hughes,  Mary  re- 
ceived many  Invitations  to  Morven  even 
though  she  was  a  Republican  and  they  were 
Democrats.  She  never  drove  a  status-symbol 
automobile,  as  all  she  needed  were  four 
wheels  to  get  her  around,  and  drive  she  did 
until  three  days  before  her  death. 

On  Oct.  30,  1975,  Mary  became  the  victim 
of  a  violent  crime.  It  was  a  miracle  she  sur- 
vived the  attack,  which  occurred  in  front  of 
her  home  In  P>aterson. 

While  a  gun  was  pointed  at  her  head,  she 
received  repeated  blows  to  the  scalp  from 
brass  knuckles.  She  was  kidnapped  and 
thrown  from  her  car  and  left  to  die.  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  the  Injuries.  Fortunately 
she  was  saved  by  an  unknown  man  from  the 
Sandy  Hill  area  of  Paterson.  where  she  had 
been  dumped.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
emergency  room  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
over  40  stitches  were  required  on  her  scalp, 
and  she  remained  hospitalized  for  more 
than  a  month.  It  actually  took  several  years 
for  her  to  recover,  but  once  an  elderly 
person  has  been  brutally  attacked  and 
robbed,  the  fear  lives  on  forever.  In  the 
matter  of  her  attackers,  they  were  appre- 
hended, eventually  tried,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced. Ever  since  the  mugging  incident,  to 
quote  the  prosecutor.  "".  .  .  he  put  a  cane  in 
her  hand." 

Psychologically.  Mary  never  did  fully  re- 
cover from  the  Oct.  30th  mugging,  and 
physically  a  change  In  her  was  evident. 
However,  she  was  accustomed  to  living  at  a 
fast  pace,  and  she  would  not  slow  down. 

Even  as  she  departed  this  life,  there  was 
no  warning,  no  lingering  Illness,  no  history 
of  a  heart  aliment.  Like  an  earthquake,  she 
hit  us  fast  and  left  us  all  In  shock.  For  those 
left  behind,  the  aftershocks  will  be  felt  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  add  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Mary  Augusto  au- 
thored by  a  longtime  personal  friend 
of  her  and  her  husband  Emilio,  Alfred 
Weiss,  who  spealts  for  all  of  us  who 
had  the  good  fortime  to  know  Mary.  I 
know  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  been  numbered  amongst  her 
many,  many  friends. 

A  Tribute  to  Mary  Augusto 
(By  Alfred  Weiss) 

Mary  Augusto's  life  should  be  a  model  for 
our  lives,  her  principles  a  beacon  for  our 
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principles.  Her  shining  story  should  be  writ- 
ten, studied  and  venerated. 

Each  of  us  who  knew  Mary  has  deeply 
personal  reasons  for  esteem  and  affection. 
At  least  three  aspects  of  her  life  merit  uni- 
versal acclaim.  With  firm  assertiveness.  she 
declared  and  demonstrated  the  worth  and 
the  dignity  of  women,  workers,  and  Italian- 
Americans. 

Mary's  battle  for  women's  rights  was  the 
much  larger  struggle  for  human  rights.  Side 
by  side  with  men  and  women— not  in  compe- 
tition, not  in  conflict— she  first  earned  rec- 
ognition and  respect  and  then  rightfully  de- 
manded them— for  herself,  for  all  women, 
for  all  people. 

Living  in  industrial  areas  among  working 
people,  Mary  always  worked.  She  enjoyed 
work  and  was  proud  of  the  products  of  her 
labors.  Those  who  are  eager  to  retreat  or 
retire  from  productive  activity  should  con- 
sider the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  she  de- 
rived from  remaining  busy  at  her  profession 
aU  her  life. 

One  of  Mary's  missions  was  to  perpetuate 
and  to  share  with  everyone  the  splendors  of 
her  cultural  heritage.  She.  In  turn,  zealously 
shared  other  people's  cultural  and  ethnic 
heritages.  She  recognized  and  helped  many 
of  us  to  recognize  that  out  of  awareness  of. 
respect  for,  and  interest  in  our  own  and 
other  people's  heritages  comes  the  unique 
wonder  of  being  an  American. 

Let  us  celebrate  Mary  Augusto's  life  and 
be  grateful  that  it  was  a  long  life.  Let  us 
mourn  her  death  because  her  work  and  her 
Joy  In  her  work  were  not  yet  finished.  Let  us 
pray  tribute  to  this  wonderful  woman  by 
following  the  admirable  example  she  set  for 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many,  many 
other  commendations  that  could  be 
cited  on  behalf  of  Mary  Augusto's  life- 
time of  achievements  and  she  will 
always  be  remembered  for  the  warmth 
of  her  friendship  and  the  quality  of 
her  leadership  in  unselfishly  and  will- 
ingly guiding  and  helping  others  in 
her  quest  for  improved  living  condi- 
tions, dignity,  an(l  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  excellence  for  her  fellowman. 
She  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us 
and  I  do  trust  that  her  family  will 
soon  find  abiding  comfort  in  the  faith 
that  God  has  given  them  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  beloved,  the 
Honorable  Mary  Crapelli  Augusto,  is 
now  under  His  eternal  care.  May  she 
rest  in  peace.* 


SENTENCING  PROVISIONS  OF 
H.R.  5703 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Criminal  Code  Revision  Act  of  1982, 
H.R.  5703,  which  I  introduced  on 
March  3.  is  substantially  similar  in 
form  and  substance  to  H.R.  6915.  the 
Criminal  Code  Revision  Act  reported 
by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  96th  Congress.  H.R.  5703. 
however,  differs  from  that  bill  and  its 
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twin  of  this  Congress  (H.R.  1647)  in  a 
number  of  significant  areas.  Many  of 
the  changes  from  the  bill  of  last  Con- 
gress appeared  in  H.R.  4711.  which  I 
introduced  in  October,  while  others 
are  the  result  of  recent  hearings  and 
conunents  on  H.R.  1647  and  H.R.  4711. 
Today  I  would  like  to  address  the  ways 
in  which  the  sentencing  provisions  of 
H.R.  5703  differ  from  those  in  H.R. 
1647. 

1.  GREATTR  ENCOUKAGEMENT  OF  THE  USE  OF 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  PRISON 

After  many  years  of  service  on  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittees  on  Crime 
and  Criminal  Justice,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  prisons  do  not  rehabili- 
tate. This  fact,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
traordinary cost  of  imprisonment,  in- 
escapably leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
imprisonment  should  be  used  only  for 
those  who  represent  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  other  persons.  This  is  true 
regardless  of  whether  the  danger  is 
caused  by  physical  violence  or  by  life- 
endangering  corporate  activities.  In 
today's  criminal  justice  system,  howev- 
er, prisons  too  often  are  full  of  persons 
who  have  committed  only  property 
crimes.  Among  the  changes  made  by 
H.R.  5703  in  order  to  remedy  this 
problem,  two  stand  out.  First,  prior  to 
imposing  sentencing,  a  judge  is  re- 
quired to  consider  every  sentencing  al- 
ternative in  order  of  increasing  severi- 
ty, and  to  impose  the  first  such  sen- 
tence sufficient  to  meet  the  purposes 
of  sentencing.  An  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  rejection  of  less  severe 
alternatives  must  appear  in  the  record. 
Such  a  provision  has  repeatedly  been 
recommended  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Second,  the  bill  explicitly 
authorizes  work  in  community  service 
as  a  condition  of  a  sentence  of  proba- 
tion or  conditional  discharge. 

2.  ADDITIONAL  AND  MORI  SEVERE  SENTENCES 
FOR  WHITE-COLLAR  AND  CORPORATE  CRIME 

One  of  the  results  of  the  lack  of  sen- 
tencing alternatives  in  the  current 
criminal  justice  system  is  that  a  judge, 
in  sentencing  a  white-collar  criminal, 
is  often  faced  with  the  alternatives  of 
imprisonment  or  a  mere  slap  on  the 
wrist.  In  sentencing  corporations,  the 
judge  is  even  more  restricted,  since 
corporations  cannot  be  imprisoned. 
Pine  levels,  established  decades  ago 
when  the  dollar  was  worth  more,  are 
completely  inadequate.  H.R.  5703  au- 
thorizes fines  of  $1  million  for  corpo- 
rate felonies,  and  $100,000  for  corpo- 
rate misdemeanors. 

It  also  permits  fines  to  be  leveled  at 
an  amount  twice  the  pecuniary  gain  a 
defendant  received  from  an  offense,  or 
twice  the  loss  in  property  or  cost  of 
bodily  injury  suffered  by  the  victim. 
Defendants  may  be  required  to  notify 
the  victims  of  an  offense  of  the  convic- 
tion, thus  facilitating  a  victim's  quest 
for  restitution.  In  order  to  insure  a 
corporation's  compliance  with  condi- 
tions of  conditional  discharge,  the 
court  is  permitted  to  appoint  a  special 
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master  to  oversee  corporate  oper- 
ations. Finally,  a  court  may  require  as 
a  condition  of  probation  that  a  corpo- 
rate officer  refrain  from  similar  em- 
ployment during  the  term  of  proba- 
tion. 

3.  DELETION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  "GUIDELINES" 

SYSTEM  OF  SENTENCING 

Previous  criminal  code  bills  in  both 
Houses  have  included  sentence  sys- 
tems that,  to  varying  degrees,  limit  the 
discretion  of  a  judge  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  sentencing  guidelines. 
Testimony  from  numerous  witnesses 
has  convinced  me  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  a  system  would  crejite 
two  serious  dangers:  First,  that  politi- 
cal pressure  would  result  in  an  escala- 
tion of  sentences  under  the  guidelines, 
leading  to  an  increase  in  prison  popu- 
lation, with  all  the  concomitant  losses 
in  human  and  economic  resources. 
Second,  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
any  effort  to  remove  discretion  from 
judges  will  merely  place  that  discre- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor 
who,  through  charging  and  plea  bar- 
gaining decisions,  can  determine  the 
sentence  to  be  imposed.  I  hope  that, 
through  careful  deliberations,  we  may 
avoid  such  results.  To  do  so,  however, 
it  is  important  that  we  have  more  in- 
formation on  the  operation  of  such 
systems.  Numerous  States  are  current- 
ly experimenting  with  various  forms 
of  "guidelines"  and  "determinate"  sen- 
tencing systems.  The  results  of  such 
experimentation  should  become  ap- 
parent in  a  short  period  of  time.  Inas- 
much as  sentencing  reform  is  not  an 
emergency,  it  would  make  consider- 
able sense  for  Congress  to  delay  enact- 
ment of  a  new  system,  and  confine 
itself  to  reform  of  procedures  and  the 
creation  of  sentencing  alternatives, 
until  it  has  the  necessary  data  to  make 
an  informed  decision.  H.R.  5703  t&kes 
this  approach. 

4.  ABOLITION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  DEATH  PENALTY 

Current  Federal  criminal  law  pro- 
vides only  one  death  penalty  which  is 
argruably  enforceable:  Death  may  be 
imposed  for  airplane  hijacking  that  re- 
sults in  the  death  of  any  person.  I 
voted  against  that  provision  when  it 
was  enacted,  and  continue  to  believe 
that  it  is  both  unwise  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Therefore,  I  proposed  in  H.R. 
5703  to  abolish  that  sentence,  and  re- 
place it  with  the  term  of  life  impris- 
onment. In  addition,  H.R.  1647  carries 
forward  the  current,  unenforceable, 
death  penalty  for  espionage.  H.R.  5703 
also  replaces  that  sentence  with  one  of 
life  imprisonment.* 
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HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  attitude  abroad  in  this 
country  which  is  deeply  disturbing  to 
many  of  us  in  this  body.  Our  constitu- 
ents are  being  hurt,  and  hurt  badly,  by 
imports  from  overseas.  They  want 
something  done  to  ease  this  pain,  for 
in  many  instances  the  wounds  are 
near-mortal. 

Certainly  this  Member  can  under- 
stand the  feeling.  I  come  out  of  an  in- 
dustry which  has  been  under  assault 
from  foreign  imports  almost  since  the 
echo  of  the  last  shot  of  the  Second 
World  War  died. 

There  are  demands  heard  almost 
daily  that  this  body  do  something,  and 
as  the  list  of  affected  industries  grows 
longer,  the  calls  for  relief  will  become 
more  irresistable. 

I  am  a  firm  and  dedicated  believer  in 
free  trade.  It  was  unrestricted  and  un- 
hampered trade  with  other  nations 
which  set  our  young  Nation's  feet  on 
the  road  to  prosperity.  There  have 
been  no  times  in  our  history,  to  my 
knowledge,  when  trade  restrictions 
have  served  the  national  interest  or 
the  interest  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

It  becomes  difficult,  however,  to  con- 
tinue to  support  free  access  to  markets 
when  one  of  the  nations  which  has 
prospered  for  three  decades  because  of 
this  free  access  is  failing  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

Relying  on  article  9  of  its  Constitu- 
tion, Japan  has  serenely— almost  cava- 
lierly—ignored its  obligation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  itself  and  of 
free  world  interests. 

This  article'  states  in  part  that— 

The  Japanese  people  forever  renounce 
war  as  a  soverdgn  right  of  the  nation  and 
the  threat  or  uae  of  force  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling disputes  .  .  .  Land,  sea  and  air  forces, 
as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will  never  be 
maintained. 

Well,  forever  is  a  long,  long  time, 
and  conditions  have  changed  danger- 
ously since  these  words  were  written. 
The  highest  court  in  Japan  has  ruled 
that  self-defense  forces  do  not  violate 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  area  of  trade,  Japan's  per- 
formance can  truly  be  described  as 
"miraculous."  It  has  risen  literally 
from  the  ashes  of  war  to  a  position  of 
preeminence  not  likely  to  be  bested 
for  a  long  time.  Yet  in  truth,  Japan 
did  not  achieve  this  status  alone.  It 
was  done  with  a  considerable  assist 
from  the  United  States. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  we  have  given  Japan  almost  $4 
billion  in  economic  and  military  assist- 
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ance— some  grants,  some  loans,  but  all 
substitutes  for  commitment  of  their 
own  funds. 

And  Japan  benefits  from  consider- 
ably more  than  economic  aid.  Prom 
1945  until  1976,  using  article  9  as  its 
excuse,  Japan  has  basked  in  the  eco- 
nomic sun,  counting  on  the  protection 
of  the  U.S.  defense  imibrella,  should 
the  need  arise.  That  umbrella  has 
served  Japan's  interests  quite  well. 

In  1980,  Japan  devoted  less  than  1 
percent  of  gross  national  product  to 
defense;  in  fiscal  year  1982,  spending 
will  be  increased  by  7.75  percent— still 
less  than  1  percent  of  GNP. 

Japanese  expenditures  for  defense 
rank  eighth  in  the  world— behind  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  West  Germa- 
ny, France,  Britain,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  manpower 
and  materiel,  the  Japanese  self-de- 
fense force  is  ill  prepared  and 
equipped  for  any  kind  of  prolonged  en- 
gagement, or  for  anything  more  than 
a  token  land  invasion.  If  there  is  any 
question  of  this,  consider  the  fact  that 
in  September  1976,  when  a  Mig-25 
landed  at  a  Japanese  airbase,  the 
wheels  had  hit  the  ground  before  the 
Japanese  could  locate  and  intercept  it. 

No  one  argues  that  Japan  should  re- 
build the  kind  of  military  force  which 
existed  prior  to  1941.  There  is  no  need 
for  anything  like  that. 

But  to  ignore  the  realities  of  the 
1980's  is  foolhardy.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
T.  JAMES  TUMULTY  (1918-81) 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  Tke.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute,  perhaps  belatedly, 
to  a  former  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  14th  District 
of  New  Jersey.  T.  James  Tumulty  was 
one  of  New  Jersey's  most  capable  and 
colorful  individuals.  Bom  in  Jersey 
City  on  March  2,  1918,  T.  James,  as  he 
was  called  with  great  affection  and  re- 
spect died  on  November  23,  1981. 

He  was  educated  at  St.  Aloysius  Pa- 
rochial Grammar  School.  Xavier  Pre- 
paratory School,  Fordham  University, 
and  obtained  his  law  degree  from  John 
Marshall  Law  School  in  Jersey  City,  in 
1939.  T.  James  was  best  known  for  his 
knowledge  of  government  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  both  nationally 
and  internationally  as  an  orator.  As  a 
member  of  the  debating  team  while  at 
John  Marshall  Law  School,  T.  James 
traveled  to  England  and  debated  at 
both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Universi- 
ties. 

After  his  admission  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  Bar  in  1940,  T.  James 
became  active  politically,  and  on  occa- 
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sion  took  on  the  vaunted  Democratic 
Party  leader,  Jersey  City's  Mayor 
Prank  Hague. 

Ultimately  he  settled  his  differences 
with  Hague  and  was  sponsored  for  the 
office  of  assemblyman  and  was  elected 
to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly.  He  also 
served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Jersey  City  Law  Department. 

During  World  War  II,  beginning  in 
1943  he  served  with  the  U.S.  Army 
from  where  he  received  a  medical  dis- 
charge in  1944. 

Upon  resuming  public  life  he  contin- 
ued to  serve  in  the  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture becoming  Democratic  minority 
leader.  In  1944  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
14th  District  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  witty  and  capable  debater. 

In  1956,  because  of  the  Republican 
landslide  under  the  leadership  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  Tiunulty  failed  to 
win  the  election.  In  1965  he  became 
corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of 
Jersey  City  and  continued  in  that  post 
until  he  was  appointed  to  the  New 
Jersey  Superior  Court  where  he  served 
as  a  Judge  until  1972  when  ill  health 
forced  him  to  resign. 

It  is  regretful  that  this  gregarious, 
active,  capable  individual  was  confined 
in  a  nursing  home  because  of  his 
health  from  1972  until  November  23. 
1981  when  he  passed  away. 

In  his  quarter  of  a  century  of  active 
political  life,  T.  James  Tumulty  accu- 
mulated many  friends  and  many  foes, 
which  his  enemies  acknowledged  and 
respected.  His  great  wit  and  charm  as 
a  public  speaker  is  still  remembered. 
His  ability  to  turn  rapier-like  sharp- 
ness into  disarming  cojmess  during 
debate  was  indeed  a  sight  to  behold. 
His  fine  mind  and  intellect  is  still  re- 
membered because  he  was  exceedingly 
well  read,  especially  in  his  favorite 
area,  namely,  the  great  worlcs  of  litera- 
ture. 

T.  James  Tumulty  enjoyed  people 
and  enjoyed  public  life  and  was  a  great 
believer  in  St.  Augustine's  observation: 

That  faith  is  to  believe  what  we  do  not  see 
and  the  reward  of  this  faith  is  to  see  what 
we  believe. 

He  believed  in  sharing  the  troubles 
of  others  providing  inspiration,  cour- 
age, and  energy,  urging  others  to  bear 
their  burdens  and  meet  life's  difficul- 
ties bravely. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  visit  him  while 
he  was  at  the  Jewish  Hospital  and  Re- 
habilitation Center  of  New  Jersey,  and 
at  that  time  he  quoted  Leslie  M. 
Shaw's: 

The  most  unhappy  man  or  woman  on 
earth  Is  the  one  who  rises  In  the  morning 
with  nothing  to  do  and  wonders  how  he  will 
pass  the  day. 

He  was  involved  in  many  political 
conflicts,  but  after  the  rhetoric  and 
smoke  of  battle  cleared  he  never  held 
a  grudge  against  the  opponent.  He  was 
bom  for  his  generosity  and  kindness 
to  the  downtrodden,  and  was  held  in 
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the  highest  regard  by  members  of  the 
press,  afid  delighted  in  quoting  Horace 
saying. 

The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise  and 
he  who  loves  no  others  lives  unblessed. 

A  rotund  individual,  he  loved  gour- 
met food  and  delighted  in  quoting  Sir 
Raleigh  that  "the  difference  between 
the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man  is  this, 
the  former  eats  when  he  pleases  and 
the  latter  when  he  can  get  it." 

It  was  indeed  unfortunate  that  his 
congressional  career  was  cut  short  by 
the  election  defeat  in  1956.  He  truly 
loved  being  a  Member  of  Congress 
which  was  the  pinnacle  of  his  career. 

According  to  his  cousin  and  my 
friend,  former  N.J.  SUte  Senator 
Joseph  W.  Tumulty,  it  was  no  secret 
that  he  grieved  greatly  over  that 
defeat  and  even  though  he  achieved 
success  following  elections  and  went 
on  to  become  a  superior  court  judge, 
his  real  interest  was  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

T.  James  Tumulty  was  a  member  of 
a  prestigious  family.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Joseph  P.  Tumulty  who 
was  the  confidant  and  personal  secre- 
tary to  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
both  while  he  was  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  during  his  8  years  in  the 
White  House. 

T.  James  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke 
in  1972  and  this  was  most  regrettable, 
according  to  his  cousin,  as  he  was  con- 
sidering resigning  as  a  New  Jersey  su- 
perior court  judge  and  reentering  the 
political  life.  T.  James  Tumulty  con- 
sidered politics  as  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment and  so  earnestly  yeamed  to 
work  in  that  area. 

Had  he  been  blessed  with  good 
health,  many  of  his  Hudson  County 
friends  feel  certain  that  he  would  have 
returned  to  public  life  and  have  been 
reelected  to  the  Congress  or  the  U.S. 
Senate  where  he  would  have  undoubt- 
edly finished  his  career. 

Perhaps  what  T.  James  loved  more 
than  politics  was  his  family  and  his 
Irish  heritage.  On  many  occasions  he 
waxed  eloquent  quoting  from  the  Irish 
playwrights,  authors,  and  poets  such 
as  William  Yates.  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Oscar  Wilde,  the  controversial 
Brendan  Behan.  He  relished  speaking 
about  Sameul  Beckett,  who  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature. 

Just  before  his  death,  T.  James 
quoted  poignantly  from  J.  M.  Barrie: 

The  life  of  every  man  is  a  diary  In  which 
he  means  to  write  one  story,  and  writes  an- 
other: and  his  humblest  hour  Is  when  he 
compared  the  volume  as  It  is  with  what  he 
vowed  to  make  it. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate,  I  believe, 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  the 
patron  saint  of  Ireland,  the  heritage  of 
which  T.  James  Tumulty  loved,  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  this  tribute 
to  former  Congressman  T.  James  Tu- 
multy, indeed  a  legend  in  his  own 
time. 
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T.  James  was  one  of  us,  and  I  am 
certain  he  will  be  pleased  with  this 
tribute  and  this  Irish  blessing: 
May  earth  rest  easy  over  you  .  .  . 
When  at  the  last  you  live  under  it  .  .  . 
May  earth  rest  so  lightly  over  you  .  .  . 
that  your  spirit  may  be  out  from  under  it 
quicUy  and  up,  and  off,  on  its  way  to  God.* 


SUPPORT  FREEZE  ON  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  VTW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  over  100  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  H.J.  Res.  433, 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  joint  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  freeze  on  strategic  nuclear  ar- 
maments, to  be  followed  by  mutual  re- 
ductions in  our  arsenals. 

This  resolution  offers  the  superpow- 
ers an  opportunity  to  end  the  arms 
race,  and  I  hope  the  support  it  has 
gained  signals  to  the  administration 
that  the  American  people  are  serious 
about  arms  control.  Recently,  I  re- 
ceived petitions  from  thousands  of 
New  Yorkers  who  support  this  move- 
ment. For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  insert  my  remarks  upon  ac- 
cepting these  petitions  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Remarks  by  Rep.  Bill  Green  on  Nuclear 
Arms  Control,  March  7,  1982 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
accept  the  petitions  of  the  thousands  of 
New  Yorkers  who  support  a  freeze  on  nucle- 
ar arms.  I  am  very  impressed  by  the  volume 
of  support  you  have  gathered,  and  com- 
mend your  efforts  to  focus  attention  on 
what  is  the  most  crucial  issue  facing  us 
today— human  survival. 

Simply  put,  the  alternative  to  arms  con- 
trol is  Armageddon.  The  hard  reality  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  is  that,  if  used,  it  can  de- 
stroy the  world  in  moments.  Too  often  we 
talk  about  arms  control  in  abstract  terms 
like  parity,  verification,  and  throw-weight. 
Most  of  us  don't  know  what  these  terms 
mean,  and  the  words  obscure  what  is  really 
at  stake  when  we  negotiate  arms  levels. 

What  is  at  stake  Is  the  world  as  we  know 
it.  If  a  one-megaton  )-omb  (a  bomb  eighty 
times  larger  than  the  one  we  dropped  on 
Hiroshima,  and  one-twentieth  the  size  of  a 
Soviet  bomb  some  strategists  speculate 
would  be  targeted  on  New  York  City)  was 
dropped  8,500  feet  above  the  Empire  state 
Building,  everything  between  125th  Street 
and  Battery  Park  would  be  flattened.  The 
awesome  Manhattan  skyline  would  simply 
disappear.  Glass  and  metal  between  Central 
Park  and  Greenwich  Village  would  melt.  In 
all  five  boroughs  newspapers  and  other  dry 
substances  would  ignite.  Human  beings  lit- 
erally would  be  vaporized.  This  horror 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  And  this  is  what  is 
at  stake  when  we  talk  about  nuclear  arms 
control. 

Public  awareness  of  this  madness  is  grow- 
ing. The  public  outcry  against  nuclear  arma- 
ments in  Europe  is  well-known,  and  spread- 
ing to  America.  I  support  and  welcome  this 
development.  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
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SALT  II  as  a  reasonable  means  of  reducing 
arms  levels,  and  regret  its  passage  In  the 
Senate  is  unlikely.  I  also  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent's so-«alled  "zero  option"  for  decreasing 
armaments  in  Europe.  His  initiative  was  a 
bold  step. 

However,  I  would  urge  the  Administration 
not  to  "link"  strategic  talks  in  Geneva  with 
events  in  Poland.  As  much  as  we  strongly 
disapprove  of  martial  law  in  Poland,  the 
Geneva  talks  are  crucial  and  should  not  be 
postponed. 

The  Administration  also  reasons  that  we 
must  build  up  our  armaments  before  negoti- 
ating arms  reductions  with  the  Soviets,  in 
order  to  negotiate  with  them  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  However.  I  feel  the  Admin- 
istration's program  for  defense  is  to  a  large 
degree  wasteful  and  inefficient.  Strong  de- 
fenses are  important,  but  our  buildup  to 
date  has  been  very  indiscriminate.  We  are 
buying  weapons  we  do  not  need.  I  have  been 
an  active  and  vocal  opponent  of  strategical- 
ly unnecessary  and  enormously  costly  weap- 
ons like  the  MX  missile  and  the  B-1 
bomber.  Spending  our  limited  fiscal  re- 
sources on  these  wasteful  weapons  does  not 
contribute  to  our  defenses,  and  is  unreason- 
able at  a  time  of  domestic  cutbaclu.  To  post- 
pone meaningful  arms  control  until  these 
unnecessary  weapons  are  operational  is 
absurd. 

I  have  cosponsored  H.  Con.  Res.  151,  a 
measure  which  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  nuclear  war  is  the  greatest 
danger  the  world  faces,  and  that  protecting 
human  life  requires  preventing  nuclear  war. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  resolution  calls  on 
the  President  to  propose  that  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  promptly  begin  negotiations  to 
achieve  substantial  reductions  in  their  nu- 
clear arsenals.  The  President  is  also  to  pro- 
pose a  conference  of  all  nations  having  a  nu- 
clear capability  to  develop  a  plan  for  annual 
reduction  of  their  nuclear  arms  until  all 
arms  are  eliminated. 

A  bilateral  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  an  excellent  first  step  toward 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons.  Just  as  the  ac- 
tions of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  propel  the 
arms  race,  so  can  their  actions  provide  lead- 
ership in  stopping  the  arms  race.  A  freeze 
would  be  an  ideal  means  for  the  Soviets  and 
the  U.S.  to  show  their  commitment  to  pre- 
serving world  peace. 

Some  would  say  these  goals  are  too  naive 
and  idealistic.  But  I  say  arms  control  is  the 
most  practical  goal  we  can  set  for  ourselves. 
Ever  growing  nuclear  stockpiles  endanger 
our  very  lives  and  divert  our  limited  re- 
sources to  unproductive  and  dangerous  pur- 
poses. We  can  scarcely  set  our  sights  too 
high. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
bringing  control  to  our  nuclear  arsenals.  We 
need  moral  and  political  leadership  from 
every  citlaen  if  we  are  to  avert  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. I  want  you  to  know  that  I  intend  to 
share  this  petition  with  President  Reagan 
and  enlist  his  support  for  immediately  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviets  for  meaningful 
arms  reductions.  Working  together,  we  can 
make  this  world  a  much  safer  and  saner 
place.* 

i 
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ABOLISH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now,  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  been  stating  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  better  off 
without  the  Department  of  Education. 
Finally,  we  are  seeing  evidence  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people 
and  the  administration  agree  with  us. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not 
belong  in  the  education  business. 

Today,  my  office  received  454  indi- 
vidual petitions  from  my  constituents 
in  California  calling  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Education. 
It  is  likely  that  a  great  many  of  you 
received  these  petitions  also.  We  have 
a  President  and  an  administration  who 
agree  with  us  and  have  begun  disman- 
tling the  Department  of  Education  in 
the  1983  budget.  It  will  be  replaced 
with  the  Foundation  of  Education  As- 
sistance. This  is  a  constructive  and 
positive  proposal  and  the  P»resident  de- 
serves our  wholehearted  support  on 
this  one. 

My  constituents  are  concerned  over 
the  immense  amount  of  money  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  for 
the  Department  of  Education— $15  bil- 
lion in  1980.  That  is  a  lot  of  money  for 
Federal  control  of  education.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Depjirtment  of  Edu- 
cation, the  education  of  our  children 
has  not  improved.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  teachers  have  just  become  bogged 
down  complying  with  Federal  paper- 
work. Let  us  give  our  State  and  local 
school  boards  a  chance— they  know 
what  is  best  for  our  children— the  Fed- 
eral bureaucrat  does  not. 

Let  us  do  what  our  constituents 
want  us  to  do.  Let  us  bring  education 
home  where  it  belongs. 

For  your  information,  I  have  includ- 
ed a  copy  of  one  of  the  petitions  I  re- 
ceived today.  I  believe  they  say  it  as 
well  as  I  can: 

OrriciAL  PrriTioN  to  the  U.S.  House  or 
Representatives 

Whereas:  The  federal  government's  De- 
partment of  Education  bureaucracy  spent 
$15  billion  of  our  tax  dollars  in  1980. 

Whereas:  The  Department  of  Education  is 
almost  totally  controlled  by  the  Union  offi- 
cials from  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Teacher*  Union  (NEA). 

Whereas:  Department  of  Education  funds 
have  been  uaed  to  promote  unionism  In  all 
public  schools,  to  promote  federal  control 
over  all  local  schools,  and  even  to  pay  for 
meeting  halls  which  are  totally  controlled 
by  NEA  Union  Officials. 

Now  therefore:  I  ask  you  to  use  your  influ- 
ence to  keep  control  of  schools  where  it 
should  be:  at  the  local  level  And  I  further 
ask  that  you  support  legislation  to  shut 
down  the  Department  of  Education.* 
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THE  CAR  RACE 


HON.  BOB  SHAMANSKY 

OF  OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 
•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
my  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  February  1,  1982. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  I.  1982] 
To  Join  the  Car  Race 
(By  Bob  Shamansky) 

Washington.— Volkswagen  of  Wolfsburg, 
West  Germany,  is  whizzing  past  General 
Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler  of  Detroit  in  the 
race  to  develop  the  world's  next  generation 
of  fuel-efficient  automobiles. 

Cjui  the  United  States  do  better  than  the 
West  Germans  in  producing  such  cars?  Em- 
phatically, yes— but  only  if  our  Government 
subsidizes  a  contest,  open  to  all  American 
industries,  for  the  design  and  test-marketing 
of  such  a  vehicle. 

Volkswagen  has  developed  a  diesel-en- 
glned  car  that  gets  90  miles  per  gallon  on 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  tests  and 
70  miles  per  gallon  in  everyday  use.  One 
special  feature  is  a  flywheel  that  captures 
and  stores  energy  during  stops,  say,  for 
lighte,  untU  that  energy  is  recalled  to  start 
the  car  moving  again.  This  Volkswagen 
should  be  ready  for  marketing  in  about 
three  years. 

The  stakes  for  the  United  States  in  this 
race  are  enormous:  the  survival  of  our  big- 
gest manufacturing  enterprise,  the  econom- 
ic and  social  health  of  the  Midwestern  in- 
dustrial heartland,  and  an  even  worse  defi- 
cit in  our  balance  of  trade  if  we  lose.  Al- 
ready, imports— excluding  American-style 
cars  from  Canada— take  nearly  27  percent  of 
the  new  car  market. 

The  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  In  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  a  nonprofit,  private  research 
institute,  conducted  automotive  and  energy 
studies  well  before  Volkswagen  announced 
plans  for  its  new  vehicle.  The  research 
showed  that  the  United  States  can  build  a 
four-passenger  vehicle  with  a  normal  lug- 
gage load  that  can  get  100  miles  to  105  miles 
per  gallon  with  a  dlesel  engine  and  80  to  86 
with  a  gasoline  engine.  The  car  can  sell  for 
$6,000  in  1981  dollars,  can  have  a  median 
life  of  100,000  miles,  can  meet  all  environ- 
mental and  safety  standards,  can  use  exist- 
ing technology  like  the  flywheel,  and  can  be 
developed  In  three  to  five  years. 

Aren't  our  auto  companies  working  to 
beat  the  West  Germans— and  the  Japanese, 
who  certainly  are  not  sitting  on  their 
hands— In  this  race?  There  is  no  Indication 
that  they  are.  At  hearings  held  in  Detroit  in 
July  by  a  panel  of  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Conunlttee.  no  evidence  was 
presented  by  any  company  that  it  even  be- 
lieved that  such  a  car  was  a  practical  goal. 
Our  auto  makers  will  t>e  lucky  to  recoup  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  invested  by  them 
in  getting  their  cars  up  to  the  20-to-40  mile- 
per-gallon  range. 

Who  will  develop  such  a  vehicle  if  our 
automobile  companies  won't?  Dr.  Sherwood 
Pawcett,  president  of  Battelle,  testified  in 
Detroit  that  his  firm  trusted  its  research 
enough  to  invest  $30  million  of  private 
funds  in  developing  such  a  vehicle— if  there 
were  a  practical  way  to  test-market  the  ve- 
hicle once  it  was  developed  by  the  private 
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sector.  He  believes  that  various  American 
companies  would  also  invest  their  own  funds 
under  similar  circumstances. 

How  could  such  a  car,  once  designed,  be 
test-marketed?  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment buys  its  military  aircraft  from  compet- 
ing manufacturers  who  spend  their  own 
money  developing  planes  to  meet  specifica- 
tions established  by  the  Pentagon.  Let  us 
apply  the  same  principle  of  competition  to 
develop  this  badly  needed  new  car. 

The  Government  should  establish  a  con- 
test open  to  all  American  companies  that 
want  to  invest  their  own  funds  to  develop  an 
auto  to  meet  the  specifications  that  will 
enable  them  to  outdo  the  European  and 
Japanese  competition  In  the  next  round. 

As  with  military  aircraft,  any  firm  whose 
entry  met  the  specifications  would  recoup 
the  costs  of  developing  such  a  car  from  the 
Government.  The  firm  with  the  best  entry 
also  would  get  the  additional  financial  en- 
couragement of  having  the  car  built  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  t>e  test-marketed  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  establish  public  acceptance. 
The  test-marketing  would  be  crucial  because 
prototypes  by  themselves  are  only  half  the 
story. 

Today,  there  are  fewer  American  manu- 
facturers in  the  automobile  field  than  ever 
before.  Yes,  they  have  competition,  but  the 
competitors  are  European  and  Japanese. 
For  reasons  that  graduate  schools  of  busi- 
ness administration  will  be  seeking  to  ex- 
plain for  years  to  come,  our  auto  makers  ap- 
parently have  lost  their  touch  when  it 
comes  to  innovation. 

A  competition  open  to  all  American  com- 
panies would  offer  the  only  practical  way  of 
bringing  the  nation's  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing skills  to  bear  in  the  race.  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  business  does.  Indeed, 
have  a  checkered  history.  However,  If  Gov- 
ernment-financed competition  is  indispensa- 
ble in  order  to  build  the  cars  of  tomorrow— 
and  I  believe  it  is— we  must  go  ahead  soon. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  of  conducting  a 
valid  test  in  the  market  would  be  known  in 
advance.  The  money  would  be  spent  only 
after  the  private  sector  had  Invested  its  own 
funds  for  development.  The  potential  bene- 
fit to  the  nation,  if  we  succeeded,  would  far 
exceed  any  public-sector  investment. 

(Bob  Shamansky,  Democrat,  represents 
the  12th  District  of  Ohio,  which  Includes 
Columbus.  In  the  House.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Committee.  >• 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  BLACK 
FLAG  OFFICERS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGLIETTA 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 
•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  Washington,  D.C.  played  host  to 
a  distinguished  gathering.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  other  2.000  Ameri- 
cans attending,  had  come  together  to 
honor  the  76  black  generals  and  admi- 
rals who  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  was  the  first  such  occa- 
sion of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  and  I  am  privileged  to  have 
had  the  honor  of  representing  not 
only  my  district  in  Philadelphia,  but 
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also  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  would  like  to  share 
my  remarks  with  my  colleagues. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  here  with  you  tonight.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  I 
offer  my  praise  of  your  achievements, 
and  my  thanks  for  your  dedication.  It 
is  because  of  people  like  you  that  our 
Nation  is  secure  tonight. 

As  we  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
black  flag  officers.  I  feel  it  only  appro- 
priate that  we  recognize  the  contribu- 
tion of  every  black  American  who  has 
given  himself  in  military  service. 
Somehow,  it  seems  that  our  history 
books  have  forgotten  the  contribu- 
tions of  blacks  to  our  country. 

Somehow,  it  seems  that  many  people 
have  forgotten  the  black  servlceiP'  \ 
who  did  not  come  home  from  ^ur 
wars.  And  perhaps  saddest  of  all, 
many  Americans  managed  also  to 
forget  those  blacks  who  did  come 
back. 

You  are  a  living  example  of  achieve- 
ment, having  reached  the  top  of  your 
profession.  You  have  dedicated  your 
lives  to  make  this  land  safe,  to  keep  us 
strong— not  so  that  we  can  go  to  war. 
but  that  we  might  remain  at  peace.  I 
know  that  every  person  in  this  room, 
many  of  whom  are  schooled  in  war. 
wants  no  part  of  war.  That  every  time 
we  are  trained  to  kill,  we  hope  never  to 
kill.  That  as  we  have  a  duty  to  mili- 
tarily serve  our  country,  we  pray  that 
our  children  will  not  need  to  so  serve. 
Your  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  our 
country  gives  hope  to  all  of  us  who 
want  the  United  States  to  remain  the 
greatest  Nation  in  history.  Let  that 
hope  be  realized  in  peace. 

For  my  part,  I  pledge  you  my  sup- 
port in  guaranteeing  you  the 
wherewithall,  the  supplies,  and  the 
money,  that  you  must  have  to  fulfill 
your  mission— to  protect  this  land.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  offer  you  my 
partnership  in  meeting  your  needs.  I 
am  an  adv(x».te  of  reform— but  reform 
does  not  mean  less  defense,  it  means 
better  defense.  It  means  defense  with 
weapons  that  work.  Defense  with  sol- 
diers that  are  adecjuately  trained.  De- 
fense with  weapons  that  are  most  cost  /' 
effective,  so  they  will  be  available  in 
sufficient  numbers  when  needed. 

This  tribute,  coming  as  it  does  in 
Black  History  Week,  is  a  part  of  our 
national  commitment  to  honoring  our 
black  generals  and  admirals;  men  and 
women  to  whom  we  have  given  a  terri- 
ble trust— you  are  charged  with  keep- 
ing this  land  free,  with  making  it  a 
place  where  we  can  pursue  our 
dreams. 

Your  are  leaders  and  examples  for 
all  Americans.  On  this  night,  when  fi- 
nally we  pay  you  our  respect  and  our 
thanks,  I  can  only  add  my  voice.  You 
have  turned  in  a  job  well  done— but 
the  job  has  only  begun. 
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Tonight's  program  is  a  beginning. 
One  day  I  hope  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram which  honors  ail  flag  officers 
and  generals  of  every  race  and  creed; 
which  honors  all  veterans  of  every  re- 
ligion and  color.  I  hope  that  you  too, 
will  work  toward  that  goal— a  goal  of 
honoring  all  Americans  who  like  your- 
selves, are  working  to  preserve  our 
way  of  life,  and  in  fact,  to  make  this 
great  Nation  an  even  greater  place  in 
which  to  live.  Thank  you  and  God 
bless  you.* 


WINNING  A  STAKE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  commend  a  new  private 
sector  jobs  training  initiative.  "Win- 
ning a  Stake  in  America."  This  bold 
program  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
life  and  health  insurance  companies  of 
America,  with  other  representatives  of 
the  business  community. 

In  a  recent  meeting  several  Members 
of  Congress  have  agreed  to  work  with 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  in- 
surance companies,  to  examine  new 
approaches  to  job  training  through  a 
private-public  partnership.  Together 
we  will  closely  review  any  proposed 
Jobs  training  legislation,  drawing  on 
the  vast  experience  of  the  private 
sector  to  insure  a  successful  approach 
to  a  vital  issue. 

Initiatives  such  as  the  one  undertak- 
en through  the  Center  for  Corporate 
Public  Involvement  will  allow  us  to 
avoid  many  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  while  insuring  that  hope  and  op- 
portunity remain  central  to  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  program,  "Winning  a 
Stake  in  America." 

Suhmary 

Building  upon  a  15-year  proKram  of  public 
involvement  by  its  companies,  the  life  and 
health  Insurance  business,  working  in  part- 
nership with  other  business  organizations, 
has  committed  itself  to  help  stimulate  and 
support  voluntary  community  initiatives  de- 
signed to  help  train  and  place  more  hard-to- 
employ  disadvantaged  citizens  in  perma- 
nent, private-sector  jobs. 

The  initiative  will  concentrate  particular- 
ly upon  hard-to-employ  disadvantaged 
youth  and  young  adults,  single  low-income 
women  with  children,  and  those  with  special 
problems  such  as  ex-offenders  and  drug 
abusers. 

Working  at  the  community  level  In 
tandem  with  other  businesses,  the  schools, 
civic  and  community-based  organizations. 
labor,  and  local  and  state  governments,  this 
Initiative  by  life  and  health  Insurance  com- 
panies will  attempt  to  help: 

(1)  Identify  hard-to-employ  disadvantaged 
citizens  in  a  community  who  can  be  placed 
in  private  jobs  through  improved  job  infor- 
mation, training,  and  placement; 
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(2)  Inventory  private  job  openings  in  a 
community  for  which  hard-to-employ  disad- 
vantaged citizens  can  be  recruited  and 
trained;    ' 

(3)  Improve  opportunities  for  hard-to- 
employ  disadvantaged  citizens  to  gain  basic 
skills  required  in  private  jobs; 

(4)  Help  hard-to-employ  disadvantaged 
citizens  with  special  problems  such  as  low- 
income  single  women  with  children,  ex-of- 
fenders, and  drug  abusers,  cope  with  these 
problems  as  a  pre-condition  to  finding  and 
holding  a  private  job; 

(5)  Provide  pre-job  exposure  of  hard-to- 
employ  disadvantaged  citizens  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  private  job  market  and 
workplace  so  that  they  can  gain  the.know- 
how  and  confidence  required  to  find  and 
hold  a  job;  and 

(6)  Assist  businesses  in  providing  compen- 
satory on-the-job  training  and  counseling  to 
help  hard-to-employ  disadvantaged  workers 
upgrade  their  jobs  and  income. 

Life  and  health  insurance  companies  can 
bring  five  special  strengths  as  partners  in 
voluntary  community  initiatives  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  hard-to-employ 
disadvantaged  citizen: 

Leadership  from  company  chief  execu- 
tives and  other  officers  to  galvanize  a  spe- 
cial community-wide  or  company-sponsored 
initiative; 

Volunteered  time  from  employees  and  af- 
filiated agents  to  help  provide  instruction, 
counseling,  information,  job  placement,  and 
administrative  and  financial  management 
for  a  community-wide  or  company-spon- 
sored initiative; 

Investments  in  job-creating  conunercial, 
industrial,  and  residential  projects  that  pro- 
vide special  opportunities  to  train  hard-to- 
employ  young  adults  while  permanently  im- 
proving the  job  base  and  physical  well-being 
of  communities  and  neighborhoods; 

Financial  contributions  to  community 
education,  training,  counseling  and  place- 
ment projects  and  day  care  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  and  ex-offender  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams; and 

Company  hiring  and  persoimel  develop- 
ment programs  designed  to  place  and  train 
more  hard-to-employ  disadvantaged  citizens 
in  jobs  within  the  life  and  health  insurance 
business. 

The  Center  for  Corporate  public  Involve- 
ment, working  closely  with  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Alliance  of  Business, 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Work  and  Learning,  and  the  Acade- 
my for  State  and  Local  Government,  will 
provide  information  and  technical  advice  on 
request  to  any  company  planning  and  imple- 
menting Its  own  program  or  participating  in 
a  community-wide  effort.  A  team  of  expert 
consultants  convened  by  the  Center  will  be 
available  to  any  company  on  call. 

The  Center  will  also  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house and  regularly  disseminate  informa- 
tion useful  to  companies,  monitoring  and  re- 
porting on  their  experience  and  progress. 

The  director  of  the  center  is  Mr.  Stanley 
G.  Karson.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.,  20006  (202)  862-4047.  Additional  infor- 
mation Is  available  through  the  center.* 
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INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  practice  since  first  entering 
the  Congress  to  insert  my  total  taxes 
paid  each  year  in  the  Record.  For  the 
year  of  1981,  I  paid  a  total  of  $19,830 
in  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  defer  the  sched- 
uled 10-percent  tax  cut.  While  I  am  as 
hard  pressed  financially  as  any 
middle-incMne  family  with  children  in 
school,  I  think  it  is  far  more  important 
for  our  overall  well-being  to  defer  this 
tax  cut  of  10  percent  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  the  national  budget  and  to 
lower  interest  rates.* 


CUSTOMS  SERVICE  MAKES 

LARGEST  COCAINE  SEIZURE  IN 
HISTORY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  seized  3,748 
pounds  of  cocaine,  with  a  street  value 
of  $950  million,  at  Miami  Internation- 
al Airport  yesterday.  The  seizure  was 
due  to  the  alertness  of  a  single  cus- 
toms inspector,  Mr.  Al  Tagliaferro, 
and  he  certainly  deserves  our  highest 
conmiendation  for  this  achievement. 

Howevr,  such  seizures  are  normally 
the  result  of  the  work  of  dozens  or 
more  agents,  months  of  investigative 
work  and  the  cooperation  of  a  number 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies 
working  together.  It  requires  a  strong, 
on-going  commitment  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government  of  the  persormel, 
equipment  and  resources  to  make  a 
dent  in  the  huge  illegal  drug  business 
in  the  United  States. 

The  administration  has  recently  as- 
signed a  Federal  task  force  to  south 
Florida  to  attack  the  related  problems 
of  crime,  narcotics  trafficking  and  ille- 
gal immigration  which  have  afflicted 
this  community.  The  task  force  has 
pledged  a  temporary  influx  of  scores 
of  additional  agents  and  money  into 
the  State  of  Florida  for  this  purpose 
and  this  is  indeed  welcome  and  long- 
awaited. 

However,  this  response  has  not  yet 
gone  into  action  and  the  seizure  yes- 
terday was  not  a  result  of  this  effort, 
since  the  additional  agents  are  not  ex- 
pected to  arrive  until  next  week.  In  ad- 
dition, the  administration  has  made  it 
clear  that  this  concentrated  effort  can 
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only  be  maintained  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  while 
this  effort  is  under  way  and  the 
"heat"  is  on,  there  probably  will  be  a 
temporary  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
drug  traffic.  This  is  fine  and  I  sun  all 
for  it.  However,  past  experience  has 
shown  that  as  soon  as  the  extra  agents 
are  removed  from  the  area,  it  comes 
right  back.  This  happened  when  the 
Carter  administration  assigned  a  spe- 
cial drug  task  force  to  south  Florida 
and  it  seems  logical  that  it  will  happen 
again  this  time. 

The  only  way  to  insure  a  definitive 
success  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  insidi- 
ous problem  is  to  increase,  rather  than 
reduce,  the  budgets  of  our  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies,  including  the 
F^I,  DEA,  Coast  Guard,  and  Customs 
Service,  along  with  INS,  so  they  can 
carry  out  their  investigations  and  en- 
forcement activities  with  constant 
pressure  and  continuity.  A  6-month,  or 
even  a  year-long  effort  is  helpful.  It's 
certainly  better  than  no  concentrated 
attack  at  all.  But  it  is  simply  not 
enough.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  keep 
this  in  mind  as  we  consider  budget  and 
appropriations  measures  in  the 
months  to  come. 

I  believe  as  strongly  as  anyone  that 
we  must  cut  Federal  spending  and  the 
outrageous  deficit  being  proposed  by 
this  administration.  But  we  cannot 
balance  the  budget  at  the  expense  of 
the  health  and  physical  safety  of  our 
citizens  who  are  being  terrorized  by 
the  criminal  activities  of  the  narcotics 
industry.* 


THE  PERSONAL  SIDE  OF  GSL 
CUTS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  the  Record  a  letter 
from  a  student  in  my  district  express- 
ing the  personal  effects  of  cuts  in  the 
graduate  student  loan  program.  Too 
often,  we  as  representatives  of  the 
people  fail  to  understand  the  persona) 
significance  of  the  decisions  we  make 
regarding  cuts  in  social  programs. 

Here  elegantly  expressed  by  Cristino 
Orengo,  Jr.,  a  student  from  my  district 
in  the  South  Bronx,  are  the  questions 
and  concerns  many  of  my  colleagues 
never  hear  or  address  themselves  to.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing letter  and  consider  the  personal 
consequences  students  all  over  this 
country  face  as  a  result  of  further  re- 
ducing educational  programs. 
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Bronx,  N.Y.,  February  1,  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 
House  Office  BuildinQ, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Garcia:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
to  your  offices  in  response  to  the  New  York 
Times  article  on  Sunday.  January  31st  of 
this  year  in  which  it  outlines  President  Rea- 
gan's proposal  to  discontinue  financing  of 
the  Graduate  Student  Loan  Program  as 
part  of  his  budget  cutting  proposals  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Having  lived  in  the  South  Bronx  for  the 
better  part  of  eighteen  years  I  have  become 
impervious  to  many  of  the  fears  endemic  to 
this  region,  yet  upon  reading  of  this  propos- 
al I  am  truly  afraid.  I  am  afraid  because  I 
am  one  of  the  fortunte  few  who  was  accept- 
ed to  law  school,  one  step  in  my  aspirations 
to  become  an  attorney.  To  understand  my 
fear  you  must  also  understand  the  responsi- 
bility I  bear  in  being  a  source  of  pride  for 
parents  who  have  a  son  who  as  a  recent 
Oberlin  College  graduate,  is  the  first  college 
graduate  in  their  respective  families  and  is 
now  an  accepted  member  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Law.  This  represents  a  spec- 
ta<.  jlar  achievement  for  people  who  never 
went  beyond  the  fourth  grade  in  Puerto 
Rico.  My  parents  do  not  understand  budget 
cutting  proposals  or  supply  side  econome- 
trics but  they  do  understand  that  if  I  do  not 
get  sufficient  financial  assistance  such  as  a 
GSL  loan  I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  law 
school,  a  situation  they  will  only  perceive  to 
be  a  failure  on  their  parts  for  not  being  able 
to  provide  the  funds  themselves.  Mr.  Garcia, 
how  do  I  explain  to  my  parents  that  It  is  not 
their  fault  that  I  caimot  attend  law  school 
if  this  proposal  goes  through  the  House? 
Mr.  Garcia,  tell  me  how  to  explain  to  my 
parents  that  I  intend  to  study  the  mecha- 
nisms of  serving  justice  when  the  Executive 
branch  of  our  government  will  effectively 
deny  that  very  same  justice  to  thousands  of 
law,  medical,  and  business  students  by  cut- 
ting their  main  source  of  financial  aid?  And 
finally  Mr.  Garcia,  will  you  tell  me  how  I 
can  tell  my  parents  that  this  country's  grad- 
uate schools  are  not  the  exclusive  bastions 
of  the  very  rich,  and  not  for  the  likes  of  us, 
when  even  I  will  not  believe  it  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed? 

I  appeal  to  you  Mr.  Garcia  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  many  other  student  con- 
stituents of  your  District  to  vote  against 
this  proposal  as  well  as  rally  your  influen- 
tial support  on  our  behalf. 

Thanking  you  in  advance.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  your, 

Cristino  Orenco.  Jr.* 


FATHER  TANZOLA 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIROIiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  my  sympathy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Congress- 
man Sensenbrenner,  for  the  loss  not 
only  of  a  valuable  member  of  his  staff, 
but  of  a  good  friend  to  us  all.  I  have 
known  Father  Tanzola  since  1978  and 
his  death  came  as  a  shock  to  all  who 
knew  him. 

Father  Tanzola  was  a  multifaceted 
individual.  Not  only  was  he  actively  in- 
volved in  civic  affairs  but  a  large  part 
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of  his  energy  was  devoted  to  the  cata- 
loging and  preservation  of  the  world's 
valuable  manuscript  collections,  a 
typically  selfless  cause. 

Father  Tanzola  was  a  warm,  gentle, 
and  loving  person:  The  type  of  individ- 
ual who  would  totally  give  of  himself 
without  expecting  anything  in  return. 
He  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  him.  Father  Tanzola  will  be 
deeply  missed.  I  am  happy  to  have 
been  one  of  those  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  him.* 


ENDOWMENT  BUDGET 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  CONWECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

*  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
I*resident's  fiscal  year  1983  budget  has 
been  receiving  quite  a  lot  of  press  cov- 
erage lately.  There  is  hardly  a  section 
of  that  budget  proposal  which  has  not 
startled,  dismayed,  or  otherwise  galva- 
nized both  Congress  and  the  public  at 
large.  The  deficit  is  extraordinary. 
The  defense  budget  is  a  behemoth. 
The  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
posal is  a  disaster.  And  those  are  just  a 
few  of  the  concerns  being  raised. 

Last  year,  when  the  administration 
was  threatening  the  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  with  ex- 
tinction, its  supporters  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  arts  are  not  a  frivilous 
pastime.  Although  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  consider  the  endowments 
as  inessential,  the  arts  centers  they 
help  to  support  are  in  integral  part  of 
a  community's  financial  well-being.  It 
is  the  small  organization  which  is  now 
threatened  by  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  proposals  for  the  endowments 
and  I  think  it  important  that  we  ex- 
amine this  problem  closely. 

I  therefore  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion an  excellent  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed endowments  budget  as  it  affects 
the  smaller  art  groups,  written  by  Mr. 
Frank  Merkling,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Arts  in  New  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.  This  thoughtful  commen- 
tary should  be  kept  in  mind  as  the 
budget  process  continues.  Please  re- 
member that  the  demise  of  a  small  art 
organization  is  yet  another  service  lost 
to  the  community.  On  another,  per- 
haps higher  level,  such  a  demise  may 
well  mean  the  loss  of  striking  new 
talent,  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  it. 

tProm  the  News-Times  (New  Milford, 
Corm.).  Feb.  26,  1982] 

Arts  Budget  Ax  Pells  Twigs.  Not  Trees 

(By  Frank  Merkling) 

Guess  who's  going  to  suffer  most  from  the 
continued  application  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics to  the  arts? 

Why,  the  little  fellow,  of  course. 
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A  front-page  article  in  The  New  York 
Times  last  week  predicted  that  whereas 
large  arts  organizations  will  not  be  hit  too 
hard  by  proposed  cuts  in  the  budget  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  smaller 
ones  will  "tend  to  play  It  safe"  when  they 
are  not  forced  to  shut  down  altogether. 

Thus  an  Instltltution  like  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  which  relies  on  federal  funds  for 
perhaps  5  percent  of  its  budget,  stands  a 
better  chance  of  surviving  further  cuts  than 
a  local  dance  or  theater  group  that  may 
depend  on  the  endowment  for  as  much  as  25 
percent. 

The  endowment  proposes  a  reduction  of 
almost  30  percent— from  $143  million  to 
$101  million— over  the  current  figure,  itself 
a  reduction  of  almost  19  percent  over  the 
figure  for  1980-81. 

In  other  words.  In  two  years  the  amount 
of  support  from  Washington  has  been  cut 
nearly  In  half. 

This  at  a  time  of  double-digit  inflation 
and  a  general  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
private  sector  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

If  President  Reagan  thinks  that  business 
for  example  is  going  to  rush  to  the  aid  of 
the  little  arts  organization,  he  may  have  an- 
other thought  coming. 

According  to  The  New  York  Times  article, 
the  withdrawal  of  "the  imprimatur  of  Gov- 
ernment support"  from  the  arts  may  well 
cause  business  to  seek  Its  tax  deductions— a 
percentage  already  reduced  by  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981— via  other 
channels,  notably  social-service  programs. 

(The  Tax  Act,  which  lowers  the  rate  at 
which  corporations  may  claim  a  deduction. 
Is  expected  to  result  in  the  loss  of  a  colossal 
$18.3  billion  in  charitable  contributions  over 
a  three-year  period.) 

Sounds  like  the  good  old  domino  effect, 
doesn't  It? 

Whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  arts  ad- 
ministrators are  digging  in  for  a  rough  time. 

They  expect  to  have  to  cater  to  the  con- 
sumer, his  purchasing  power  already  down, 
by  programming  more  items  of  a  sure-fire 
nature  and  by  taking  fewer  chances  on  ex- 
perimental ventures. 

In  Coimecticut,  the  American  Shake- 
speare Theatre  and  the  Connecticut  Ballet 
have  filed  for  bankruptcy.  The  Hartford 
Stage  Company  "may  be  forced  to  drop 
large-cast  plays  and  Its  lunchtime  theater 
series,"  the  Times  reports. 

Other  valuable  projects  that  stand  in 
Jeopardy  are  touring  companies,  performer 
training  and  school  programs,  all  of  them 
deemed  essential  to  the  development  of  art- 
ists and  audiences  for  the  future. 

Since  the  group  hit  hardest  by  all  of  this 
is  nonprofit  theater,  whose  operating  ex- 
penses increased  last  year  by  almost  23  per- 
cent, no  one  is  likely  to  suffer  more  from 
the  proposed  cuts  than  the  American  play- 
wright. 

Perhaps  suffering  is  good  for  the  soul,  or 
at  least  good  for  artistic  creation. 

One  thinks  of  Henry  Moore's  drawings  of 
the  London  Underground  during  the  air 
raids  in  World  War  II,  of  Italy's  masterly 
postwar  films,  of  the  recent  dramas  of  black 
experience  by  Ntozake  Shange  and  Athol 
Pugard. 

The  performing  arts  are  another  matter, 
though.  How  are  we  going  to  see  new  plays, 
hear  new  symphonies,  enjoy  new  percep- 
tions of  movement  by  a  Paul  Taylor  or  a 
Twyla  Tharp  unless  there  are  people 
around  to  put  them  on? 

Don't  look  to  the  state  arts  councils  to 
pick  up  the  tab,  either. 

The  New  York  State  Arts  Council  may  be 
lucky— Gov.  Hugh  Carey  proposes  cutting 
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its  allotment  from  $32.5  million  this  fiscal 
year  to  $$2.4  million  next  year- but  Con- 
necticut's Commission  on  the  Arts  is  fight- 
ing to  keep  its  current  budget  of  only 
$866,254  (down  from  a  high  of  $1.3  million 
two  years  ago)  from  being  sliced  still  fur- 
ther. 

Through  its  ConnTours  program  the  Con- 
necticut commission,  like  those  of  other 
states,  has  in  addition  received  federal  funds 
to  underwrite  as  much  as  33  Vs  percent  of  an 
organization's  fee  for  a  local  performance, 
thus  disseminating  music  and  dance  and 
children's  theater  among  communities  that 
otherwise  could  not  afford  them. 

Needless  to  say.  if  less  is  being  channeled 
from  the  top  there  will  be  less  to  trickle 
down  to  the  community  level. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  little  fish  is  going  to 
be  in  trouble  when  the  pond  dries  up— not 
the  shark  or  the  whale,  which  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  thrash  its  way  closer  to  main- 
stream sources  of  supply. 

How  undemocratic  can  you  get?« 


SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11,  1982 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Government  of  South  Korea 
announced  it  was  granting  amnesty  to 
over  300  political  prisoners  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
inauguration  of  President  Chun  under 
the  new  Korean  Constitution.  As  one 
who  has  been  critical  of  that  Govern- 
ment's human  rights  record,  I  wel- 
come this  amnesty.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  one  that  should  be 
followed  by  other  similar  acts  in  the 
near  future. 

I  specifically  welcome  the  reduction 
of  the  sentences  of  the  popular  politi- 
cal leader  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  his  asso- 
ciates. I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
he  and  the  other  political  prisioners 
are  released. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  unity  of  South  Korea  and  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Korean  people. 
President  Chun  will  continue  on  this 
course  until  all  political  prisoners  are 
free.» 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  FORTH- 
COMING VISIT  OF  PRESIDENT 
SIAD  BARRE  OF  SOMALIA 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 
•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1982,  the  state 
visit  of  the  President  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Republic  of  Somalia,  Maj.  Gen.  Siad 
Barre,  began. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  wel- 
come the  President  to  the  United 
States  and  assure  him  that  we.  in  the 
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Congress,  are  willing  to  work  for  cor- 
dial and  fruitful  relations  between  his 
country  and  the  United  States  and 
that  we  support  the  administration's 
policy  in  this  respect. 

We  have  understanding  of  his  many 
problems  in  the  economic  field  due  to 
the  influx  of  close  to  2  million  refu- 
gees from  the  Ogaden  and  are  con- 
scious of  his  legitimate  defense  needs. 

We  also  hope  that  through  patient 
negotiations  and  mutual  restraint  the 
area  could  be  spared  of  further  war- 
fare and  peace  can  be  achieved  in  this 
strategic  part  of  the  world.« 


A  POUR-POINT  PROPOSAL  FOR 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  take  serious 
actions  to  correct  the  disastrous  poli- 
cies that  were  set  in  motion  last  year. 
The  President's  program  of  large  tax 
cuts  and  a  massive  defense  buildup  has 
produced  an  expansionary  fiscal  policy 
likely  to  yield  triple-digit  budget  defi- 
cits into  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
prospect  of  these  huge  deficits  guaran- 
tees that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  continue  its  restrictive  monetary 
policy,  extinguishing  hopes  of  an  early 
recovery  from  the  current  recession. 

In  fact,  I  am  afraid  that  existing  eco- 
nomic policies  will  only  aggravate  and 
prolong  our  present  malaise.  Tight 
money  and  large  deficits  have 
squeezed  credit  dry.  and  have  boosted 
real  interest  rates  to  record  levels.  Un- 
employment, bankruptcies,  and  inven- 
tories are  near  postwar  highs.  Credit 
sensitive  industries  such  as  housing 
and  autos  are  careening  toward  disas- 
ter. Our  savings  and  loan  institutions 
are  hard  pressed,  and  many  are  near 
ruin.  Our  Nation  is  floundering  in  an 
economic  morass. 

We  must  now  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  new  ideas  for  economic  revi- 
talization.  Central  to  the  success  of 
any  new  program  is  close  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  the  President, 
Congress,  and  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
However,  we  will  never  achieve  this  co- 
operation without  a  comprehensive 
program  that  directly  attacks  large 
deficits,  high  interest  rates,  economic 
I'ncertainty,  and  lagging  productivity 
while  insuring  a  low  rate  of  inflation 
over  the  long  term. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  proposals 
that  I  believe  merit  serious  attention.  I 
present  these  proposals  as  a  four-part 
package  because  only  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  solving  our  economic 
problems  will  work.  Briefly,  we  must 
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first  take  drastic  action  to  reduce  the 
looming  budget  deficits;  second,  we 
should  adopt  an  explicit  incomes 
policy  that  uses  tax  incentives  (and 
disincentives)  to  apply  direct  down- 
ward pressure  on  prices,  which  would 
restrain  inflation  while  encouraging 
increased  productivity;  third,  the 
President,  Congress,  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  should  begin  immediately 
to  work  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  co- 
ordinate monetary  and  fiscal  policies; 
fourth,  we  must  replace  the  inefficient 
and  wasteful  tax  breaks  given  to  busi- 
ness last  summer  with  an  efficient  pro- 
gram of  immediate  asset  expensing 
and  targeted  refundable  tax  credits. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  details  of  this  pro- 
posal follow: 

SLASH  THE  DEFICIT 

The  need  to  reduce  the  gaping 
budget  deficits  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  is  widely  recog- 
nized in  Congress.  Dramatic  actions 
are  needed  to  bring  the  budget  under 
control,  thereby  easing  Government 
credit  demands,  lessening  pressure  on 
interest  rates.  Proposals  by  Congress- 
men Panetta,  Gephardt,  Mineta,  and 
WiRTH  are  promising  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  Using  these  and  other  ideas 
as  a  start.  Congress  must  develop  a  re- 
alistic alternative  to  the  Reagan  plan. 

INSTITUTE  A  WAGE-PRICE  POLICY 

At  the  heart  of  the  present  high  in- 
terest rates  and  economic  stagnation  is 
widespread  uncertainty  over  future 
economic  conditions.  This  uncertainty, 
coupled  with  the  tight  money  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  has  dried  up 
funds  for  crucial  long-term  invest- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  liquidity  posi- 
tion of  many  businesses  and  institu- 
tions is  extremely  shaky. 

Under  these  conditions,  an  explicit 
policy  which  directly  attacks  the 
causes  of  economic  uncertainty  is  nec- 
essary to  complement  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  Specifically,  a 
"second  lever"  is  needed  on  inflation, 
so  that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  liber- 
alize its  monetary  policy  without  trig- 
gering a  new  round  of  stagflation.  This 
second  lever  Is  a  wage-price,  or  in- 
comes policy,  which  applies  direct 
downward  pressure  on  wages  and 
prices,  and  controls  inflation  while  im- 
proving productivity. 

One  such  proposal  deserving  further 
consideration  is  a  tax-based  incomes 
policy  (TIP)  proposed  by  a  number  of 
economists— most  recently  by  Lau- 
rence Seidman  of  Swarthmore  College. 
A  TIP  would  exert  direct  pressure  on 
wages  and/or  prices  using  our  tax 
system,  without  the  need  for  rigid  con- 
trols and  large  bureaucracies. 

A  TIP  might  work  as  follows.  A 
guidepost  for  annual  price  increases 
would  be  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment at,  say  4  percent.  A  sliding  scale 
for  the  corporate  income  tax  would 
then  be  established  to  reward  or  pe- 
nalize corporations'  price  behavior  rel- 
ative to  this  guidepost.  The  program 
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would  be  mandated  for  the  2,000  larg- 
est corporations  who  account  for 
roughly  half  of  the  gross  national 
product  and  would  be  optional  for  all 
other  firms. 

For  example,  if  a  company  increases 
its  prices  by  an  annual  average  of  4 
percent,  meeting  the  guidepost,  it 
might  be  taxed  at  a  36-percent  rate. 
For  every  1-percent  increase  in  excess 
of  the  guidepost,  its  tax  rate  might 
rise  by  5  percent;  for  every  1-percent 
increase  below  the  guidepost,  its  tax 
rate  might  be  reduced  by  3  percent.  A 
company  which  raised  its  prices  by 
only  2  percent  would  thus  be  taxed  at 
a  30-percent  rate;  an  8-percent  annual 
price  increase  would  lead  to  a  56-per- 
cent tax  rate.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
increasingly  unprofitable  for  a  compa- 
ny to  raise  its  prices.  Thus,  a  TIP  di- 
rectly discourages  inflationary  behav- 
ior. 

To  control  cost  inflation,  perform- 
ance-based compensation  (PBC) 
should  be  mandated  to  more  closely 
link  wages  to  prices  and  productivity. 
One  such  PBC  plan  could  be  adapted 
from  a  recent  proposal  by  economist 
Daniel  J.  B.  Mitchell  of  UCLA.  For  all 
corporations  subject  to  the  TIP,  the 
Government  would  require  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  yearly  employee 
compensation,  say  30  percent,  be  sub- 
ject to  a  performance-based  formula 
geared  to  annual  net  corporate  profits. 
The  remaining  percentsige,  70  percent, 
would  be  considered  the  base  wage,  in- 
dependent of  the  company's  year-to- 
year  financial  condition. 

Consider  a  negotiated  annual  wage 
increase  of,  say  6  percent,  at  Company 
X.  If  the  company  experienced  a  poor 
year,  the  PBC  formula  might  yield 
only  a  2-percent  aUowable  wage  in- 
crease. The  employees  would  then  re- 
ceive an  overall  wage  increase  of  4.8 
percent— 6  percent  times  0.7  plus  2 
percent  times  0.3  equals  4.8  percent.  If 
the  company,  instead,  had  a  good  year, 
the  same  PBS  formula  might  yield  a 
10-percent  increase,  and  overall  wages 
would  increase  by  7.2  percent— 6  per- 
cent times  0.7  plus  10  percent  times  0.3 
equal  7.2  percent.  Employees  would 
thus  have  a  direct  stake  in  the  profit- 
ability of  their  company.  To  make  the 
program  more  attractive  to  workers,  a 
$250  to  $500  aimual  tax  credit  could  be 
provided  for  each  PBC  participant. 

A  TIP/PBC  program  would  encour- 
age both  business  and  labor  to  hold 
down  price  increases  and  improve  pro- 
ductivity. The  initial  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram could  be  defrayed  by  revising 
certain  controversial  elements  of  the 
recently  enacted  tax  law  such  as  the 
"safe  harbor  leasing"  provisions  and 
the  oil  windfall  profit  tax  exemptions. 
The  benefits  of  this  incomes  policy 
would  be  immediate  and  positive.  The 
Fed  would  no  longer  be  alone  in  the 
inflation  battle  and  would  consequent- 
ly be  able  to  loosen  its  grip  on  credit, 
thus  lowering  interest  rates.  As  a  per- 
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manent  program,  TIP/PBC  would  dra- 
matieally^lower  inflationary  expecta- 
tions, aitu  encourage  long-term,  pro- 
ductivity-boosting investments. 

COORDINATION  OF  FISCAL  AND  MONETARY 
POLICIES 

In  concert  with  the  TIP/PBC  pro- 
gram, the  President,  Congress,  and 
Federal  Reserve  should  develop  a 
binding  agreement  on  the  proper  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy.  "The  Fed.  in 
exchange  for  deficit  reductions  and 
the  TIP/PBC  program,  should  agree 
to  loosen  its  grip  on  the  money  supply, 
easing  credit  and  promoting  economic 
growth.  Money  supply  targets  could  be 
matched  to  wage-price  guidelines  and 
deficit  projections,  allowing  credit  to 
expand  in  proportion  to  fiscal  condi- 
tions. Such  a  coordination  between 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  we  are  to  lower  in- 
terest rates,  reduce  economic  uncer- 
tainty and  guide  our  economy  onto  a 
stable  growth  path. 

BUSINESS  TAX  REFORM 

The  recently  enacted  accelerated 
cost  recovery  system  (ACRS)  should 
be  repealed  in  favor  of  immediate  ex- 
pensing, which  is  more  efficient,  equi- 
table and  cost  effective.  Whereas 
ACRS  biases  capital  spending  in  favor 
of  certain  investments  with  no  inher- 
ent economic  justification,  expensing 
provides  equal  treatment  to  all  tangi- 
"ole  assets.  Moreover,  expensing  is  sig- 
nificantly less  costly  than  ACRS,  since 
it  does  not  subsidize  unproductive  in- 
vestments. Expensing  was  offered  as 
an  alternative  to  ACRS  last  year  by 
me  and  my  fellow  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  should  be  offered  once 
more  as  the  failure  of  ACRS  becomes 
increasingly  evident. 

In  addition,  the  "safe  harbor  leas- 
ing" provisions  should  be  repealed  in 
favor  of  targeted  refundability.  Unlike 
leasing,  refundability  requires  no 
horsetrading  among  "lessors",  "les- 
sees", and  irmumerable  brokers  and 
dealmakers.  Refundability  eliminates 
the  middleman  and,  instead,  provides 
100  percent  of  the  benefits  to  the  in- 
tended recipients.  Under  this  system, 
companies  with  no  tax  liabilities  would 
apply  directly  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  cash  refunds  of  the  imused 
credits  or  deductions.  Refundability, 
unlike  leasing,  can  be  easily  structured 
to  aid  only  deserving  companies- 
simple  rules  could  be  established  for 
eligibility,  according  to  company  prof- 
itability, size,  and  earnings  history.  As 
a  result,  refimdability  would  more  di- 
rectly, equitably  and  efficiently  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  America's  unprofit- 
able and  rapidly  growing  companies. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  has  there  been  a 
more  pressing  need  for  bold,  innova- 
tive ideas  to  revitalize  our  economy.  As 
the  failure  of  Reaganomics  becomes 
increasingly  apparent,  we  in  Congress 
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must  have  the  courage  to  offer  viable, 
constructive  alternatives.  I  offer  the 
program  Just  outlined  as  one  such  al- 
ternative. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  as  the  start  of  a 
constructive  bipartisan  dialog.  None  of 
us— neither  Democrats  nor  Republi- 
cans—can long  accept  the  status  quo 
of  economic  stagnation.* 


|EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

or  iixiNois 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  concerned  by  the  continued 
presence  of  U.S.  military  trainers  in  El 
Salvador.  I  believe  that  the  functions 
they  are  performing  could  be  carried 
out  adequately  by  civilian  contractor 
personnel  or  by  military  training  of 
Salvadoran  soldiers  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

Maintaining  a  U.S.  military  training 
team  in  El  Salvador  only  offers  a 
tempting  target  for  terrorists  and  indi- 
cates the  likelihood  of  an  ever-deepen- 
ing U.S.  military  involvement.  Yet,  it 
is  clear  that  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  opposes  direct  American 
military  intervention  in  El  Salvador. 

I  would  urge  the  administration, 
once  the  Salvadoran  elections  have  oc- 
curred on  March  28,  to  remove  the 
U.S.  military  training  team  from  El 
Salvador  and  find  other  means  to 
extend  its  support  to  the  democratical- 
ly elected  representatives  of  El  Salva- 
dor.* 


NATIONAL  INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE  WEEK 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  for- 
eign language  training  in  completing  a 
rounded  education,  the  President  has 
designated  March  through  14  as 
"National  Foreign  Language  Week." 
The  United  States  cannot  Ignore  the 
need  for  a  populace  which  can  carry 
on  an  exchange  of  ideas  with  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries  and  other  cul- 
tures. 

As  the  elected  representative  of  over 
3.2  million  Spanish-speaking  American 
citizens.  I  can  testify  to  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  store  of  human 
capital  which  can  communicate  suc- 
cessfully with  persons  of  divergent  lin- 
guistic backgrounds.  Puerto  Rico  is 
proud  to  claim  widespread  bilingual- 
ism  among  its  inhabitants,  due  in  a 
large  part  to  the  emphasis  on  English 
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language  instruction  beginning  in  the 
early  grades. 

As  technology  improves,  commercial 
and  economic  ties  strengthen,  and  cul- 
tural interchanges  draw  the  nations  of 
the  world  together,  the  United  States 
must  insure  that  the  future  genera- 
tion of  its  citizens  are  sent  well 
equipped  into  the  complexities  of 
their  environment.  Each  person  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  grasp  con- 
cepts and  communicative  skills  neces- 
sary to  understanding  and  effectively 
dealing  with  members  of  other  cul- 
tures. 

As  the  emphasis  in  education  during 
the  Kennedy  years  focused  on  science 
and  technology,  our  schools  must  also 
strive  to  regain  the  dedication  to  ex- 
cellence in  language  skills.  We  must 
not  permit  our  Nation  to  become  inad- 
equate in  the  ever  increasingly  crucial 
realm  of  international  affairs  and  only 
by  actively  encouraging  a  renewal  of 
interest  in  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion can  we  hope  to  compete  with 
other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the  House  will 
consider  H.R.  3231,  the  National  Secu- 
rity and  Economic  Growth  Through 
Foreign  Language  Improvement  Act, 
which  is  designed  to  enhance  U.S.  na- 
tional security  and  our  competitive- 
ness in  international  markets  by  en- 
couraging the  study  for  foreign  lan- 
guages. I  would  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  would  support  this 
legislation,  as  it  would  specifically  ad- 
dress the  interests  we  defend  in  cele- 
brating National  International  Lan- 
guage Week. 

The  United  States  must  break  away 
from  its  sense  of  isolationism  and  rec- 
ognize the  benefits  of  an  active  inter- 
action with  other  nations,  as  well  as 
the  ramifications  of  deterioration  of 
language  skills  to  the  security  of  our 
country.  We  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  actively  support  programs  of. lan- 
guage instruction  and  to  provide  moti- 
vation for  continued  study  in  this  field 
among  our  students.* 


INDEXING  IRA  ACCOUNT  LIMITS 


ON. 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  supported  liberalization  of  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  (IRA's),  I 
was  pleased  that  several  tax  law 
changes,  including  universal  eligibility 
and  higher  contribution  limits,  were 
adopted  last  year. 

One  further  change  should  be  made. 
We  need  to  protect  last  year's  IRA 
gains  from  erosion  through  inflation. 
Two  thousand  dollars  of  IRA  contribu- 
tions per  year  may  be  an  adequate 
limit  in  1982.  but  10  years  from  now 
inflation  may  cut  the  value  of  that 
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limit  in  half.  People  who  have  been 
led  to  make  a  longrun  commitment  to 
providing  their  own  retirement  income 
may  gradually  find  that  the  contribu- 
tion limits  are  inadequate  to  support 
that  commitment. 

Accordingly,  last  Thursday  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  5741,  which  would  index 
IRA  contribution  limits  for  inflation 
beginning  in  1983.  This  bill  uses  the 
indexing  mechanism  adopted  for  indi- 
vidual income  tax  brackets  in  last 
years's  tax  bill. 

The  only  major  objection  to  this  bill 
will  probably  be  the  revenue  loss  it 
would  eventually  cause  for  the  Treas- 
ury. However,  close  examination  re- 
veals that  in  the  short  and  intermedi- 
ate term,  Government  revenue  losses 
are  more  than  matched  by  private  cap- 
ital increases. 

For  example,  this  year  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  there  will  be  $20  billion  of  IRA 
contributions  nationwide,  of  which  $7 
billion,  or  35  percent,  will  be  new  sav- 
ings; that  is.  savings  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  $20  billion  is  excluded 
from  taxable  income,  so  the  revenue 
loss  to  the  Treasury  is  $20  billion 
times  the  average  marginal  tax  rate 
paid  by  those  making  the  IRA  contri- 
butions. If  their  average  marginal  rate 
is  35  percent,  the  revenue  loss  is  $7  bil- 
lion, exactly  balancing  the  new  capital 
raised.  If  their  average  marginal  rate 
is  less  than  35  percent— which  occurs 
in  1982  at  a  taxable  income  of  $32,000 
to  $37,000  for  a  childness  married 
couple— there  will  be  a  net  gain  of 
funds  for  the  capital  markets. 

After  the  currently  scheduled  indi- 
vidual income  tax  rate  cuts  are  com- 
pleted next  year,  the  top  rate  will  be 
only  about  88.5  percent.  Thus  if  35 
percent  of  IRA  contributions  continue 
to  be  new  savings,  the  revenue  loss 
from  this  bill  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  increased  private  capital  formation. 

This  is  a  simple  bill,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.  I  also  ask  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

H.R.  5741 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  adjust  the  dollar  limitations  on 
the  deduction  for  retirement  savings  for 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  219  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  retirement  savings)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as 
subsection  (h)  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (f )  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Inflatiok  Adjustments.— 

"(1)  In  oENEmAL.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1982,  each  of  the  provisions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  applied  by  increasing 
each  dollar  amount  contained  therein  by 
the  inflation  adjustment  for  such  calendar 
year.  Any  increase  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  $10. 
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"(2)  Provisions  aftected.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  provisions  referred  to 
in  this  paragraph  are: 

••(A)  Subsections  (bXDJA).  (b)(4)(A)(i), 
and  (c)(2)(  AXi)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  408 
and  the  first  sentence  of  section 
408(d)(5)(A). 

"(C)  Subsection  (a)(4)  of  section  409. 

"(3)  Inflation  adjustment.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  inflation  adjustment 
for  any  calendar  year  is  the  percentage  (if 
any)  by  which— 

"(A)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  (as  defined  in  section  1(f)(4)),  exceeds 

"(B)  the  CPI  for  calendar  year  1981  (as  so 
defined)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1982.* 


TURKEY  RUN  FARM 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
shau-e  with  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing work  being  done  by  a  group 
of  civic  leaders  in  Virginia's  10th  Con- 
gressional District  to  save  Turkey  Run 
Farm.  Just  over  a  year  ago  in  response 
to  concern  about  the  possible  closing 
of  this  re-created  18th  century  work- 
ing class  farm  the  Friends  of  Turkey 
Run  Farm,  Inc..  was  formed.  Since 
June  7.  1981.  this  nonprofit,  tax- 
exempt  foundation  has  operated 
Turkey  Run  Farm  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Park  Service.  What  fol- 
lows is  a  newspaper  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Loudoun  Times  Mirror 
regarding  the  effort  to  create  an  en- 
dowment to  secure  the  long-term  sup- 
port needed  for  this  quality  education- 
al program.  I  want  to  commend  Dr. 
Claude  Moore  and  the  many  division 
chairmen  of  the  drive  to  create  this 
endowment  for  their  generosity  on 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  greater 
Washington.  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
area. 

The  article  follows: 

Farm  Gets  $250,000  Offer 

The  Friends  of  Turkey  Run  Farm,  Inc.. 
have  uinounced  a  fund  drive  campaign  to 
match  a  $250,000  challenge  made  by  Dr. 
Claude  Moore,  89,  of  Loudon  County  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  endowment  fund  to 
provide  income  for  the  McLean  area  farm's 
future  operation. 

Moore  has  agreed  to  invest  $250,000  to  un- 
derwrite the  farm  if  the  group  can  raise  a 
like  amount  by  April  30. 

Supporters  of  Turkey  Run  Farm  joined  by 
Sen.  John  Warner  and  10th  District  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Wolf  met  at  Evans  Farm 
Inn  in  McLean  to  honor  Claude  Moore,  a 
former  radiologist,  Loudon  County  farmer 
and  honorary  president  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  to  kick  off  the 
group's  fund  drive. 

"The  Claude  Moore  challenge  represents 
the  second  pnase  of  the  campaign  to  save 
Turkey  Run  Farm,"  said  Dr.  Joseph  Harsh, 
president  of  the  "Friends"  organization  and 
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chairman   of   the   History   Department   at 
George  Mason  University. 

"Dr.  Moore's  challenge  will  be  a  test  of 
the  degree  of  community  support  for  the 
farm."  said  Congressman  Wolf.  "I  am  hope- 
ful a  successful  campaign  will  support  the 
farm  well  into  the  future." 

Sen.  John  Warner  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  prospects  for  the  fund  drive. 

"As  former  administrator  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial. I  am  aware  of  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  the  American  people  to  support  val- 
uable projects  like  Turkey  Run  Farm  and  I 
believe  this  particular  effort  will  be  met 
with  tremendous  success."  Warner  said. 

Turkey  Run  Farm  is  a  working  re-creation 
of  an  18th-century  colonial  farm.  It  is  locat- 
ed on  120  acres  Just  behind  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  off  Rt.  193  in  McLean.  Be- 
cause of  budget  restrictions,  the  National 
Park  Service  was  forced  to  close  the  farm 
briefly  last  March.  But  the  farm  had 
become  so  popular,  especially  for  grade 
school  field  trips,  that  local  leaders  and  citi- 
zens formed  the  Friends  of  Turkey  Run 
Farm.  Inc.,  a  tax  exempt  foundation,  and 
were  able  to  raise  enough  money  to  keep  it 
open. 

The  honorary  chairmen  of  the  campaign 
are  Mrs.  George  Bush,  wife  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Charles  Robb,  wife  of  Virginia's 
Governor,  and  Warner  and  Wolf. 

Chairmen  of  divisions  of  the  fund  drive 
announced  at  the  breakfast  meeting  are: 
Donald  8.  Beyer.  Jr..  automobile  division: 
Peter  Browning,  restaurant  division;  Wil- 
liam D.  Cremins,  legal  division:  Milton 
Drewer.  Jr.,  banking  division;  Bill  Flood, 
corporate  division;  Robert  S.  Goralski. 
energy  division:  Janet  Green,  women's  orga- 
nization division:  Joseph  Harsh,  historian 
division;  Claiborne  B.  Morton,  local  business 
division;  Milton  Peterson,  area  developer  di- 
vision; David  P.  Palonscar,  service  clubs  divi- 
sion; Peter  Stefanon,  accounting  division: 
and  Walter  R.  Wenk.  D.D.S.  dental  division. 

Alice  Starr  of  McLean  has  been  hired  as 
executive  director  for  development  by  the 
"Friends"  to  coordinate  the  fund  raising 
effort. 

The  Farm  has  been  closed  during  the 
winter  months  and  is  scheduled  to  reopen 
April  3.« 


HUMAN  RIGHTS— THE  SOVIET 
UNION— LEV  ELBERT,  THE 
RIGHT  TO  EMIGRATE 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewry,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  individual— Lev  Elbert,  a 
Soviet  refusenlk.  I  called  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  Lev's  case  last 
June,  when  I  urged  the  Soviet  Union 
to  allow  him  and  his  family  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  join 
his  relatives  In  Israel.  He  has  been  re- 
fused a  visa  In  1976,  1978,  and  1980. 
and  he  has  been  harassed,  arrested, 
and  detained,  and  slandered.  His  wife 
Hanna,  a  cardiologist,  was  mugged  and 
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beaten.  Lev,  who  is  a  civil  engineer, 
lost  his  job. 

As  I  said  last  June,  Lev  EHbert  stands 
as  a  living  reminder  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  unceasing  violations  of  the 
U.N.  Declaration  on  Human  Rights, 
and  the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act.  He 
symbolizes  for  me  the  power  of  the 
human  spirit  to  defy  the  great  weight 
of  Soviet  bureaucracy  and  repression. 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  will  allow  Lev  Elbert  and 
his  family  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  end  their  campaign  of  abuse  and 
repression  against  him  and  all  other 
individuals  seeking  to  exercise  their 
right  to  emigrate. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  Representa- 
tive Norman  Lent,  for  chairing  the 
Congressional  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews 
this  year,  and  for  bringing  the  many 
cases  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress.* 


NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 


HON.  L  A.  (SKIP)  BAFAUS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  has  given  this  body  a  great  op- 
portunity to  give  the  American  people 
what  they  want — control  over  the  fate 
of  their  children. 

On  March  2,  the  other  body  passed— 
and  sent  to  us— legislation  designed  to 
bring  balance  to  the  use  of  court  or- 
dered, forced  school  busing. 

This  is  what  the  American  people 
want.  Public  opinion  poll  after  public 
opinion  poll  has  shown  conclusively 
what  the  American  people,  black  and 
white,  want  their  children  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  their  own  neigh- 
borhood schools.  After  aU.  that  is  why 
most  parents  select  a  home;  they  want 
good  schools  for  their  children.  And 
they  do  not  want  them  bused  for  miles 
just  to  satisfy  the  social  conscience  of 
a  Federal  judge. 

But.  the  question  now  arises:  Will 
this  body  have  a  chance  to  act  on  this 
vital  legislation? 

The  bUl  in  question.  S.  951,  reached 
the  Speaker's  table  last  Thursday, 
March  4.  a  full  week  ago.  And  there  it 
sits  still. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House  is  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  same  day  it  arrives,  or  no 
later  than  the  following  day.  It  is 
taken  from  the  table  at  the  request  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  committee  with 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  in 
question  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee— 
and  that  committee  has  shown  a  defi- 
nite reluctance  to  allow  this  matter  to 
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be  discussed,  let  alone  brought  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 

Therefore,  I  have  Joined  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
MooRc),  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MoTTL)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard)  in  introduc- 
ing a  House  resolution  which  we  hope 
will  provide  this  body  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  debate  and  approve  this  much 
needed  legislation. 

Believe  me,  this  step  was  not  talcen 
lightly.  But  this  question  of  who  is  to 
exercise  ultimate  authority  over  our 
schools— the  parents  or  the  courts— is 
too  vital,  too  crucial  to  be  allowed  to 
wither  away  on  the  Speaker's  table. 

If  this  body  fails  to  exercise  its  right 
to  discuss  and  debate  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  the  vital  issues  facing 
our  Nation,  then  it  is  failing  to  carry 
out  its  duty  to  the  American  people. 

For  that  reason,  I  sincerely  hope 
this  Chamber  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  S.  951— and  to  settle 
once  and  for  aU  whether  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept  is  alive  and  well.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS 
GOLDSTEIN 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MAKTUUfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
a  Marylander  who  will  be  celebrating 
his  69th  birthday  on  March  14. 

Louis  Goldstein  has  dedicated  long 
hours  in  his  Job  as  the  comptroller  of 
Maryland's  treasury.  In  this  position 
he  has  demonstrated  that  hard  work 
and  a  sincere  liking  for  people  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Elected  in  1958,  he  has  been  re- 
elected in  1962,  1966,  1970,  1974,  and 
1978. 

His  dedication  to  Maryland  public 
service  did  not  start  with  this  position. 
From  1937  to  1942  he  served  as  an 
elected  delegate  from  Calvert  County 
to  the  Maryland  General  Assembly. 
This  service  was  interrupted  from  1942 
to  1946  when  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  Entering  as  a  private, 
he  was  discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant 
after  distinguished  service  in  the  Asi- 
atic and  Pacific  theaters. 

Back  from  the  war,  he  once  again  re- 
turned to  the  legislature.  In  1947  he 
was  elected  as  a  State  senator  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Calvert  County.  In 
this  seat  he  served  as  the  majority 
leader  from  1951  to  1955  and  president 
of  the  Senate  from  1955  to  1958.  He 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  from  1947-1958  and  was  its 
chairperson  between  1955  and  1958. 

Louis  Goldstein's  illustrious  career 
in  politics  evolved  during  his  student 
days  at  Washington  College  in  Ches- 
tertown.  Md.  Although  he  was  a  chem- 
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istry  major,  his  friendship  with  Scott 
Beck,  the  son  of  State  Senator  Beck, 
sparked  the  flame  of  politics  within 
him.  Realizing  the  untapped  potential 
of  this  young  college  student.  Senator 
Beck  urged  him  to  attend  law  school 
instead  of  his  planned  career  in  medi- 
cine. He  followed  the  Senator's  advice, 
receiving  his  J.D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  School  of  Law. 

His  dedication  to  Maryland  is  not 
only  seen  in  his  elected  posts.  He 
served  as  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Auditors,  Comp- 
trollers and  Treasurers  in  1969.  He  has 
also  served  as  a  delegate  or  alternate 
to  10  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions, and  was  a  member  of  the  plat- 
form and  resolutions  committee  at  the 
1964,  1968,  1972,  and  1976  conventions. 

While  Louis  Goldstein  has  had  an  il- 
lustrious career  in  politics,  his  contri- 
butions to  Maryland  have  not  been 
confined  to  it.  He  is  active  in  veterans, 
charitable  and  civic  organizations.  He 
has  also  been  an  active  alumni  of 
Washington  College.  He  serves  as  its 
chairperson  of  the  board  of  visitors 
and  governors  of  Washington  College. 

Washington  College,  Morgan  State 
University,  Western  Maryland  College, 
and  the  University  of  Baltimore  have 
each  awarded  Mr.  Goldstein  honorary 
doctorate  degrees,  and  he  has  received 
the  President's  Medal  from  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College  as  well  as  additional 
awards  for  his  interest  in  education, 
historic  preservation,  promotion  of 
tourism,  outstanding  msLnagement  and 
conservation. 

A  beloved  Calvert  County  'native 
son,"  he  is  an  avid  duck  and  goose 
hunter,  tree  and  tobacco  farmer  and  a 
conservationist.  He  is  also  interested 
in  historic  preservation  and  is  consid- 
ered somewhat  of  an  authority  on 
Maryland  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Louis  Goldstein  epito- 
mizes the  State  of  Maryland.  I  join 
with  his  wife.  Hazel,  and  wltfi  his 
three  children.  Philip,  Louisa,  and 
Margaret  Senate,  In  wishing  him  a 
very  happy  birthday.* 


CONGRESSMAN  BEILENSON 

SPEAKS     ON    UNITED    STATES- 
SOVIET  RELATIONS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1982 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  quiet,  solid,  thoughtful  Members 
of  this  House  is  our  colleague,  Antho- 
ny C.  Beilenson  of  California.  Like  all 
of  you,  I  listen  when  Tony  Beilenson 
talks,  because  what  he  says  makes 
sense. 

Recently,  he  spoke  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les World  Affairs  Council  about  our 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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His  message  is  a  voice  of  reason 
where  passion  dominates  policymaking 
rather  than  reason. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  will  not  necessarily  have  to 
agree  with  every  sentence  in  it  or 
every  word  he  utters.  But  I  believe 
that  any  thoughtful  American  who 
reads  this  will  sense  the  wisdom  of  a 
more  balanced  approach  to  foreign 
policy.  Our  foreign  policy  is  now  de- 
signed to  satisfy  our  emotional  needs, 
rather  than  our  national  interests. 

The  speech  follows: 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 

Toward  a  More  Realistic  Foreign  Policy 

(By  Congressman  Anthony  C.  Beilenson) 

Along  with  many  other  people.  I've  been 
uncomfortable  with  much  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  foreign  policy  during  the 
President's  first  year  of  office. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  lU  altitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  was  too  hostile,  too 
provocative.  The  President  has  more  than 
taken  a  hard  line  toward  the  Russians;  he 
has  often  been,  I  think,  unnecessarily  bellig- 
erent, such  as  when  he  said.  •They  reserve 
unto  themselves  the  right  to  commit  any 
crime,  to  lie  and  to  cheat." 

Although  there  were  some  softenings— the 
lifting  of  the  grain  embargo,  the  opening  of 
the  TNP  negotiations,  it  was  mostly  an  un- 
relieved political  and  ideological  hard-line— 
which  has.  I  thinic,  made  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  usual  to  deal  usefully  with  the 
Russians  and  has,  in  the  bargain,  alarmed 
our  own  allies  and  strained  our  relations 
with  them,  as  well. 

The  key  element  in  our  foreign  policy  in 
recent  years  has  been  and  must  continue  to 
be  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Dif- 
ficult and  vexing  as  it  cerUinly  is,  we  must 
continue  to  search  out  the  ways  and  means 
of  co-existing  with  them  on  this  planet  until 
the  time  comes  when,  hopefully,  they  devel- 
op into  a  better  neighbor  in  the  world.  But 
our  relations  now  are  more  strained  than 
they  have  been  in  a  great  many  years;  we 
are  barely  Ulking  to  each  other  (we  had  no 
ambassador  there  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  last  year),  and  there  is  more  mistrust  and 
misunderstanding  between  us— and  thus 
more  potential  danger— than  at  any  time  in 
at  least  20  years. 

The  basis  of  what  little  foreign  policy  this 
Administration  has  articulated  is  largely  a 
renewed  Cold  War  mentality— everything  is 
seen  in  East- West  terms;  "the  President  and 
his  advisers."  in  the  words  of  Raymond 
Aron  In  this  month's  edition  of  ''Poreign  Af- 
fairs," "perceive  a  Soviet  presence  underly- 
ing all  the  turmoil  which  disturbs  mankind 
around  the  world." 

Without  running  through  a  list  of  all  the 
Administration's  foreign  policy  positions,  a 
glance  at  even  a  few  suggest  the  avenues 
down  which  such  a  world  view  leads  us: 

It  leads  us  into  situations  we  shouldn't  be 
in— in  El  Salvador,  where  we  are,  supposed- 
ly, "drawing  the  line  against  communism  In 
Central  America"— and  thus  gets  us  drawn 
into  a  civil  war  that  is  a  revolution  of  the 
poor  rather  than  a  test  between  communism 
and  anti-communism,  and  where  the  opposi- 
tion consists  of  many  more  Catholics,  Chris 
tian  Democrats  and  middleclass  profession- 
als than  Marxists. 

And  it  leads  to  an  arms  sales  policy  to  na 
tions  who  promise  they  "will  stand  with  us 
against  Russia." 
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We  propose  to  sell  Pakistan  (3  billion  in 
arms  because  they're  neighbors  of  Afghani- 
stan—although we  know  that  85  percent  of 
their  troops  and  war  materiel  are  on  the 
Indian  border:  and  we  arc  thus  virtually  de- 
stroying our  relations  with  India. 

We  are  sending  AW  ACS  and  F-15's  to 
Saudi  Arabia  so  they  will  stand  with  us 
against  the  Russians— but  the  Saudis  them- 
selves insist  that  the  primary  threat  to 
them  is  Israel!  Most  upsetting  of  all  Is  the 
total  absence  of  a  policy  for  the  Middle 
East— we  are  simply  sending  in  arms,  which 
is  no  substitute  for  a  coherent  foreign 
policy. 

Our  human  rights  policy  has  been  skewed 
so  that  we  are  now  against  human  rights 
violations  in  "totalitarian"  countries  (i.e., 
communist  countries)  but  not  in  "authori- 
tarian" countries— because  they  are  our 
friends— especially  dictatorships  of  the  right 
down  In  South  America  and  elsewhere  that 
we  now  get  along  with. 

And.  the  Administration  position  on  nu- 
clear arms  control  is,  to  put  it  charitably, 
ambivalent:  the  head  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  chief  ne- 
gotiator of  ACDA  are  both  personally  op- 
posed to  arms  control  agreements  with 
Russia.  Our  position  again  is  one  of  "Itnk- 
age"— we  will  not  negotiate  on  strategic 
arms  control  so  long  as  we  disapprove  of 
Soviet  actions  In  Poland,  or  elsewhere. 

And  our  hard-line  policy  has  led  to  serious 
difficulties  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Our 
relations  with  our  NATO  allies— the  im- 
mensely important  cornerstone  of  our  for- 
eign policy— were  not  awfully  good  during 
the  previous  Administration,  but  they  are 
now  bad  and  getting  worse.  The  prime  aim 
of  Soviet  diplomacy  is  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  Lf  the  Administra- 
tion does  not  want  to  preside  over  the  disso- 
lution of  NATO,  it  Is  going  to  have  to  start 
responding  to  European  concerns  to  a  great- 
er degree  than  it  has  thus  far. 

Our  allies  in  Western  Europe  believe  more 
in  detente,  and  less  in  confrontation,  than 
we  do. 

There  is  less  confidence  on  their  part  in 
our  Judgment  when  we  tend  to  focus  on  the 
evils  of  communism— of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  proxies,  of  Cuban  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican revolutionaries- and  there  is  a  loss  of 
confidence  when  there  Is  careless  talk  from 
Washington  about  "winnable"  nuclear  war, 
and  about  "limited"  nuclear  war— limited, 
that  is,  to  Europe. 

As  Flora  Lewis  wrote  recently  In  the  New 
York  Times,  "denouncing  the  Soviet  menace 
''  no  longer  converts  people  to  admiration  of 
America  and  trust  In  its  lesujers.  They  know 
the  bad  news  about  Moscow.  They  are  look- 
ing for  good  news,  of  prospects  for  peace,  re- 
duction of  the  arms  race,  effective  manage- 
ment of  social  and  economic  problems  .  .  . 
The  President  must  demonstrate  that  he 
and  his  government  understand  the  great 
issues  facing  the  world  and  are  doing  their 
best  to  deal  with  them." 

But  our  policy  these  days  does  consist 
very  much  of  "denouncing  the  Soviet 
menace." 

If  you  in  fact  believe  that  Russia  causes 
all  of  the  problems  of  mankind,  then  I  sup- 
pose you  are  stuck  with  believing  that  our 
job  is  to  defeat  Soviet  objectives,  and  that 
we  should  get  involved  in  all  trouble  spots 
where  we  think  we  see  Russian  adventur- 
ism, or  where  the  result  will  seem  to  us  to 
favor  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  In  that  case.  I  suppose  you  might 
agree  with  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
that  we  need  a  huge  defense  build-up  be- 
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cause,  "We  have  to  be  prepared  to  launch 
counter-offensives  in  other  regions  and  to 
exploit  the  aggressor's  weaknesses  wherever 
we  might  find  them  .  .  .  We  must  be  pre- 
pared for  waging  a  conventional  war  that 
may  extend  to  many  parts  of  the  globe." 

In  other  words,  as  Prank  Church  has  said, 
forty  years  after  the  fact,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration Is  getting  the  country  ready  for 
the  Second  World  War! 

But  if  you  don't  think  that  Russia  causes 
all  the  problems  of  mankind.  If  you  recog- 
nize that  there  may  be  other  problems  in 
the  world— problems  of  nationalism,  politi- 
cal repression,  religious  upheaval,  regional 
conflicts,  poverty  and  over-population  and 
the  Instability  they  bring— then  you  tend  to 
pursue  policies  that  speak  to  these  problems 
and  not  limit  yourself  to  simple  reactions  to 
perceived  Soviet  Initiatives. 

You  are  able,  in  other  words,  to  pursue 
your  own  Interests  In  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  now  following  a  for- 
eign pKilicy  based  on  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's view  of  the  world. 

And  the  situation,  in  their  eyes,  seems 
also  to  be  one  In  which  the  Russians  are 
winning  and  In  which  the  Russians  are 
stronger  than  we— where  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  military  Inferiority. 

But  Is  that  correct?  what  are  the  realities? 

I  would  suggest  that  the  outlook  for  us  is 
not  nearly  so  bleak  as  the  President  seems 
to  feel  it  is— in  fact,  it's  a  good  deal  more 
worrisome  for  the  Russians. 

We  should  try  to  understand  the  Russians 
and  how  the  world  looks  to  them— not  in 
order  to  excuse  them,  or  sympathize  with 
them— but  to  understand  them:  it  might 
help  us  properly  evaluate  the  nature  of  the 
threat  they  pose  to  us. 

The  Russians  have  concerns,  fears  and 
grievances  on  their  mind,  too. 

The  view  from  Moscow  Is  not  reassuring— 
nor  has  It  been  for  some  time  now. 

At  home,  Russia  faces  problems  with  its 
Eastern  bloc  allies— most  of  whose  econo- 
mies are  In  serious  trouble:  some  of  whom 
are  refusing  to  increase  their  defense  spend- 
ing as  the  Russians  have  requested;  and  all 
of  whose  military  authorities  are  quite 
aware  that  it  Is  the  Polish  military— and  not 
the  Polish  communist  party  that  is  playing 
the  leading,  central  role  in  Poland  today. 

The  Soviets  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned,  obviously,  about  their  ability  to 
hold  together  their  Eastern  European 
empire. 

They  have  minority  problems:  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  are  now  less  than  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

They  have  productivity  and  labor  prob- 
lems, housing  and  food  shortages,  growing 
consumer  expectations. 

They  have  an  aging,  conservative  leader- 
ship and  fouled-up  bureaucracy  that  stifles 
economic  progress. 

And  beyond  their  borders,  they  are  losing, 
rather  than  gaining,  strengthen  and  influ- 
ence. 

In  Europe,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  suc- 
ceeding with  their  democratic  governments 
and  both  are  firmly  in  the  camp  of  the 
Western  Nations;  West  European  armed 
forces  are  stronger  and  better  prepared 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago— and  U.S. 
forces  In  Western  Europe  are  now  more 
heavily  armed  and  mechanized. 

In  Africa,  after  years  of  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic efforts,  the  Russians  have  influence 
in  only  three  countries  out  of  53,  and  in  one 
of  them  Angola,  the  Cuban  troops  who  are 
there  are  being  used  to  protect  Gulf  Oil's  fa- 
cilities (all  of  Angola's  oil  is  sold  to  the 
West!). 
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In  Asia,  the  world's  most  populous  nation. 
China,  has  moved  closer  to  the  U.S.,  and 
SovlA^apanese  relations  are  extremely 
poor. 

The  Russians  are  becoming  Increasingly 
isolated  m  a  world  that  is  hostile  to  them 
politically  and  close  to  them  geographically. 

We  have  Canada  and  Mexico  as  nelgh- 
bors- they  have  a  5.000  mile  border  with 
China,  plus  Iran.  Afghanistan,  the  NATO 
countries.  Japan  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions whose  support,  in  a  time  of  hostilities, 
they  cannot  count  on.  As  someone  has  said. 
"Fortunately,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  not 
the  United  States,  who  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  communist  countries!" 

And  they  are  confronted  with  four  nucle- 
ar powers  arrayed  against  them,  and  more 
likely  to  concert  their  efforts  against  them 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 

We  are  rightly  concerned  about  Soviet  ad- 
venturism and  Intervention  in  the  Third 
World— but  it  needs  to  be  put  In  perspective. 

Moscow's  failure— the  spilt  with  China: 
expulsion  from  Indonesia,  Egypt.  Sudan  and 
Somalia;  the  loss  of  Influence  In  Ghana. 
Iraq.  Guinea,  Nigeria,  Mall  and  Zaire— coun- 
tries where  Soviet  influence  was  once  ac- 
cepted but  has  since  been  repulsed;  and 

Its  loss  of  support  from  the  Communist 
parties  of  Western  Europe— most  recently 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  Communists— all 
add  up  to  an  enormous  loss  of  influence, 
which  far  outweighs  Its  few  successes. 

And,  most  of  its  successes  are  probably 
temporary:  even  now.  for  example.  Viet- 
nam—In serious  economic  straits- is  seeking 
a  move  toward  ties  with  the  U.S.;  and 

In  Ethiopia,  relations  are  badly  strained 
and  the  Russians  are  hated  by  the  people 
there— Just  as  the  Americans  were  when  we 
were  there! 

And,  in  Afghanistan,  they  have  been 
unable  to  curb  the  widespread  Insurgency 
despite  a  costly  commitment— they  control 
only  Kabul  (the  capital),  and  they  are  learn- 
ing a  lesson  similar  to  the  one  we  learned  In 
Vietnam:  that  there  are  limits  on  their  abili- 
ty to  use  military  force  successfully,  even  in 
a  poor,  neighboring  country.  And,  in  the 
process,  they  have  earned  the  condemnation 
of  most  of  the  Third  World. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  Russia  is 
very  much  alone  in  the  world. 

While  we  have  strong  and  powerful  allies 
throughout  the  world,  what  allies  do  they 
have?— six  Eastern  European  puppet  states, 
whom  they  cannot  trust;  plus  Vietnam, 
Cuba.  Ethiopia,  Angola,  Libya,  Mozambique, 
South  Yeman  and,  while  It  Is  occupied,  Af- 
ghanistan. 

And  that's  about  it!  Who'd  want  to  trade 
positions  with  them? 

In  addition  to  their  concerns  about  inter- 
nal economic  problems,  and  worries  about 
being  able  to  keep  control  of  their  Eastern 
European  allies,  they  also  are  fearful  about 
what  they  perceive  to  be  external  threats  to 
their  security. 

They  are  perhaps  most  concerned  about 
our  policy  of  "playing  the  China  Card"  and 
what  they  see  as  our  tilt  toward  China,  and, 
noting  their  long  border  with  China,  argue 
that  they  could  not  tolerate  another  hostile 
government  along  the  1.700  mile  border 
with  Afghanistan— hardly  an  adequate 
excuse  for  their  Invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
but  possibly  a  real  Insight  Into  their  insecu- 
rities. 

And.  while  we  considered  Afghanistan  the 
last  straw— and  even  Jimmy  Carter  aban- 
doned detente  while  Soviet  troops  remained 
in  that  unhappy  country,  it's  also  relevant 
to  point  out  that  when  the  Soviets  invaded 
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Afghanistan  the  trade,  technology  trans- 
fers, and  arms  control  of fers— many  made  in 
the  Nixon-Kissinger  years  in  the  1972  Trade 
Agreement— tw  promised  rewards  for  Soviet 
restraint,  had  still  not  materialized:  neither 
expansion  of  Export-Import  Banli  credits, 
nor  conferral  of  most-favored-nation  trade 
status  had  been  granted— and  the  Soviets 
felt  that  we  had  reneged  on  the  terms  of 
the  '72  agreement,  and  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  lose  in  terms  of  benefits  from  us  if 
they  were  to  invade  Afghanistan. 

They  were,  and  are,  extremely  concerned 
about  our  scuttling  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
after  they  had  negotiated  it  through  three 
American  administrations:  and  they  are  con- 
cerned about  our  unilateral  abandonment  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  arms  control  negotiations 
of  two  years  ago. 

They  saw  our  willingness  to  send  a  hall 
million  U.S.  troops  halfway  around  the 
world  to  Vietnam  to  within  1,800  miles  of 
their  borders  (and  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  troops  to  Korea,  Just  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  their  own  borders) — can  you 
imagine  our  response  if  they  were  to  send 
500,000  troops  to  intervene  in  a  civil  war  in 
Central  or  South  America? 

They  see  us  going  ahead  with  a  new  MX 
missile  that  was  ostensibly  designed  to  be 
mobUe  and  thus  invulnerable,  only  for  us  to 
be  planning— until  yesterday— to  emplace 
them  in  existing,  vulnerable  silos— and  they 
plausibly  conclude  that  the  new  weapon  is, 
in  fact,  a  first-strike  weapon  that  threatens 
their  own  nuclear  deterrent  in  Just  the  same 
way  the  Pentagon  says  heavy  Soviet  missiles 
threaten  the  U.S.  deterrent.  They  may  be 
even  more  alarmed  than  we  since  many 
more  of  their  missiles  (three-fourths)  are 
land-based,  and  thus  vulnerable,  while  the 
U.S.  deploys  far  more  of  its  inter-continen- 
tal missile  force  on  invulnerable  subma- 
rines. 

They  are  concerned  about  the  NATO  deci- 
sion to  deploy  U.S.  medium-range  nuclear 
missiles  in  Western  Europe  because  they 
feel  that  the  number  of  theater  nuclear 
weapons  is  now  in  balance— they  are  espe- 
cially concerned  about  those  of  our  missiles 
which  can  hit  Russia  and  thus,  from  their 
point  of  view,  are  the  equivalent  of  strategic 
weapons  (none  of  their  TNF  can  hit  the 
U.S.>.  and 

They  are  most  worried  about  the  Pershing 
II  missUes  which  we  plan  to  deploy  in  West 
Germany  and  which  can  reach  Moscow  in 
only  five  or  six  minutes,  which  means  that  a 
well-executed  first  strike  could  wipe  out  the 
entire  Soviet  leadership  and  much  of  their 
conunand  and  control  system  as  well. 

And  the  cruise  missiles  we  shall  be  deploy- 
ing by  the  thousands  in  and  around  Europe 
will  also  not  be  able  to  be  seen  until  they 
reach  their  target  nor,  because  of  their 
small  size,  will  their  numbers  be  known  or 
verifiable  to  the  Soviets. 

In  sum.  the  "American  threat"  is  as  real 
to  them  as  the  "Soviet  threat"  is  to  us. 

It  helps,  I  think,  to  look  at  these  things- 
it  gives  a  better  perspective  to  our  relative 
situation  in  the  world,  and  It  helps  one  see 
that  some  of  the  imagined  problems  are 
more  manageable  and  less  frightening  than 
we  often  are  led  to  l^elieve. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  our  military 
situation  vis-a-vis  the  Russians. 

Without  any  major  reversal  or  precipitous 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power  between  East 
and  West,  Mr.  Reagan  proposes  to  double 
the  budget  for  defense  expenditures  over 
the  next  five  years  (a  total  of  $1.6  trillion)— 
and  a  cost  by  1986  of  $1  billion  a  day  for  de- 
fense—in the  stated  aim  of  seeking  military 
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superiority  over  the  Russians,  which  is 
probably  not  possible. 

And  the  President  proposes  to  go  ahead 
with  this  enormous  expenditure  of  money— 
and  this  huge  arms  build-up. 

Despite  the  fact  we're  already,  with  our 
NATO  allies,  outspending  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  by  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion a  year  for  defense  (and  almost  40  per- 
cent of  their  expenditures  are  for  weapons 
and  forces  for  their  S,000-mile  Chinese 
border): 

Despite  Uie  fact  that  we  and  our  NATO 
allies  have  600,000  more  men  under  arms 
than  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries— and  fully  half  their  combat- 
ready  forces  are  stationed  on  the  Chinese 
border,  not  in  Central  Europe.  And  a  great 
many  of  their  troops  in  Central  Europe  are 
drawn  from  Eastern  European  states— and 
their  reliability  is  thus  very  uncertain.    - 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  good 
many  more  nuclear  warheads  than  they: 

Despite  the  fact,  for  example,  that  the  nu- 
clear warheads  carried  on  one  U.S.  subma- 
rine could  destroy  every  large  and  middle- 
sized  city  in  Russia— and  we  have  41  such 
submarinea 

Plus  356  B-52  Bombers,  each  of  which  can 
carry  several  nuclear  bombs; 

Plus  1,054  ICBM's,  most  of  them  with 
multiple  warheads. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  alarming 
outcries  about  U.S.  vulnerabilities,  its  con- 
stant denigrations  of  our  defense  capabili- 
ties and  exaggerations  of  Soviet  power,  do 
not  reflect  the  overall  military  balance 
which  exists,  and  are  probably  harming  our 
security.  As  former  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  remarked,  'We  remain  the 
military  equal  of  or  superior  to  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  .  and  those  who  suggest  the 
United  States  is  weak  and  helpless  not  only 
are  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  truth, 
they  are  playing  fast  and  loose  with  U.S.  se- 
curity." 

Plunging  ahead  into  this  spending  spree— 

Without  having  first  formulated,  or  even 
articulated,  an  underlying  defense  or  na- 
tional security  strategy  that  the  defense 
build-up  is  supposed  to  implement,  is  not 
the  way  to  go  about  strengthening  our  na- 
tional security. 

What  is  important  is  how  we  spend  the 
money,  and  what  we  spend  it  for— not 
simply  how  much  we  spend. 

There  are  some  things  we  need  to  do:  we 
need  to  concentrate  on  training,  mainte- 
nance and  readiness  of  existing  forces 
rather  than  on  the  continued  mindless  pro- 
curement of  more  and  more  complicated 
and  costly  weapons  systems— we  would  get 
dramatically  more  military  effectiveness  for 
a  lesser  amount  of  dollars. 

What  we  don't  need  are  such  things  as— 

Three  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  groups  (at  a 
cost  of  $7  billion  apiece). 

Pour  old  battleships  being  brought  out  of 
mothballs  at  a  cost  of  $Vii  billion  apiece— 
which  would  probably  be  sunk  in  the  first 
10  minutes  of  a  war  with  Russia. 

A  revived  B-1  bomber  at  a  cost  of  $400 
million  apiece— although  it  will  be  obsolete 
3  years  later  (the  Defense  Department 
admits  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air-space  by  the  end  of  this  decade)— 
and  although  next  year  our  B-52's  will  start 
to  carry  cruise  missiles. 

And  a  new  strategic  weapons  race  in  the 
absense  of  SALT  talks. 

One  last  word  on  this  subject:  when  we 
talk  about  military  spending  we  would  be 
wise  to  keep  in  mind  a  lesson  we  should 
have  learned  in  recent  years  that— 
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More  arms  won't  necessarily  make  us 
more  secure. 

Despite  our  great  military  strength,  and 
our  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  were 
unable  to  prevent  any  of  our  recent  major 
foreign  policy  set-baclcs: 

Vietnam 

Loss  of  Iran  by  our  ally,  the  Shah 

Quadrupling  of  oil  prices  by  OPEC 

Taking  of  our  hostages  in  Iran 

Death  of  our  friend.  Mr.  Sadat 

Nor  could  our  Department  of  Defense  be 
usefully  used  to  prevent  the  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  or  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  Poland. 

These  are  things  worth  thinking  about 
when  we  are  asked  to  double  our  defense 
budget. 

Our  preoccupation  with  reacting  to  what 
Russia  does,  our  tendency  to  view  the  whole 
world  with  a  Cold  War  perspective,  often 
keeps  us  from  doing  things  we  ought  to  be 
doing  in  our  own  interest  in  other  areas  as 
well. 

There  are  a  number  of  initiatives  we 
should  be  undertaking  that  would,  I  think, 
serve  our  interests: 

We  should  concentrate  on  working  to 
bring  alx)ut  settlements  in  difficult,  danger- 
ous and  volatile  regions  of  the  world  whose 
potential  explosiveness  may  drag  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R  unintentionally  into  confronta- 
tion (Middle  East)  or  where  continued  inter- 
nal unrest  jmd  civil  war  afford  Russia  or  her 
surrogates  opportunities  to  cause  mischief 
and  to  drag  the  U.S.  into  unwarranted  and 
unnecessary  involvements  (Central  Amer- 
ica—where we  should  be  strongly  supporting 
the  efforts  of  other  regional  nations  such  as 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica  to 
effect  political  solutions). 

Rather  than  seeking  a  means  to  intervene 
in  Central  America  as  a  way  of  demonstrat- 
ing U.S.  toughness  toward  Russia,  it  would 
be  wiser  to  make  real  efforts  to  coordinate 
policy  with  the  other  powers  of  the  region 
in  order  to  try  to  deal  with  revolutionary 
change. 

And,  seeking  an  overall  peace  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East  between  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  Israel  is  the  most  productive  di- 
plomacy \ie  can  practice  to  counter  possible 
Soviet  expansion  of  influence  in  that  impor- 
tant area. 

We  should  seek  normalization  of  relations 
and  rapprochement  with  Vietnam,  Angola, 
and  Cuba. 

If  we  are  really  worried  because  these 
countries  appear  to  be  in  the  Soviet  column, 
why  not  try  to  woo  them  over  to  our  side— 
or  at  least  to  a  position  of  neutrality? 

Both  Angola  and  Vietnam  are  seeking 
closer  relations  with  us;  Cuba  has  done  so  in 
the  past  and  would,  I  think,  quickly  do  so 
again  if  we  gave  them  the  chance.  Our  em- 
bargo of  Cuba  has  left  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  there  is  no  way  we 
can  have  any  leverage  on  it  in  the  absence 
of  any  economic  and  diplomatic  ties. 

And.  while  we're  at  it.  an  intelligent  policy 
would  include  a  real  effort  to  improve  our 
relations  with  India— the  world's  largest  de- 
mocracy and  second  largest  country,  and 
the  biggest  power  in  South  Asia.  Our  shared 
democratic  values  and  ideals  make  a  closer 
relationship  both  sensible  and  desirable, 
and  an  added  dividend  would  be  our  gaining 
a  friend  with  great  Third  World  influence. 

We  should  again  be  a  champion  of  human 
rights  in  all  parts  of  the  world— we  should 
express  as  much  outrage,  for  example,  at 
the  imprisonment  of  labor  and  political 
leaders  in  South  and  Central  American 
countries  as  we  have  done,  quite  properly. 
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over  that  of  Lech  Walesa  In  Poland.  Iron- 
ically, and  tragically,  we  are  talking  loudest 
and  criticizing  most  harshly  those  countries 
where  it  does  the  least  good,  and  we  are 
keeping  quiet  about  political  imprisonment 
and  torture  by  regimes  we  consider  friend- 
ly—where we  could  have  enormous  influ- 
ence in  mitigating  those  inhuman  practices. 

A  concern  for  human  rights  is,  in  the 
words  of  Jimmy  Carter,  "a  natural  and  his- 
toric American  trait  and  also  a  valuable  tool 
for  building  our  own  spirit  and  meeting  the 
totalitarian  challenge  among  millions  of 
people  In  other  nations  who  hunger  for  lib- 
erty and  Justice.  .  .  .  The  strongest  weapons 
in  the  American  arsenal  are  our  ethical  and 
moral  values  based  upon  the  fair  treatment 
of  human  beings  here  and  abroad." 

We  should  make  better  use  of  those  weap- 
ons. 

And  always,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
our  comparative  advantage  over  the  Soviets 
lies  not  in  building  weapons,  but  in  the 
strength  of  our  economy,  our  ability  to  use 
foreign  aid  as  an  arm  of  our  diplomacy,  and 
to  maintain  alliances  with  those  who  share 
our  values. 

We  should  concentrate  on  improving  our 
economy  and  our  ties  with  our  allies. 

Both  are  big  subjects  and  can't  be  dealt 
with  here— but  both  are  crucial,  and  must 
be  tended  to. 

Most  important  of  all.  our  preoccupation 
with  maintaining  a  posture  of  Implacable 
hostility,  distrust  and  confrontation  keeps 
us  from  recognizing,  and  working  to  resolve, 
those  interests  and  concerns  we  happen  to 
share  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  remain  strong— but  just  as  im- 
portant, we  must  learn  to  be  firm  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Soviets — so  they  come  to 
accept  us  as  reliable  partners  in  detente  and 
so  they  know  what  we  expect  of  them  and 
what  we  consider  unacceptable  behavior. 

Soviet  behavior  depends,  in  the  words  of 
Alexander  Dallin,  "in  large  measure  on  how 
the  U.S.  and  its  friends  behave,  what  they 
say,  and  how  Moscow  perceives  and  inter- 
prets their  purposes  and  policies."  Excessive 
volatility  of  ATneii<^an  foreign  policy  tends 
to  undermine  the  mutual  credibility  that  is 
a  necessary  foundation  of  successful  rela- 
tions and  negotiations. 

One  necessary  part  of  a  wise  foreign 
policy  is  to  start  dealing  dally  and  in  depth 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  whole  series  of 
differences  between  us.  The  better  we 
become  at  talking  out  these  differences,  the 
less  likely  either  of  us  is  to  make  a  danger- 
ous mistake. 

We  should  pursue  dialogue  at  all  levels  in 
order  to  clarify  interests  and  sensitivities 
and  to  manage  situations  where  U.S.  and 
Soviet  interests,  influence  and  presence 
overlap. 

This  should  include  regular,  periodic 
meetings  between  our  two  defense  secretar- 
ies and  between  our  Secretary  of  State  and 
their  foreign  minister— and  more  frequent 
meetings  l>etween  working  groups  from  De- 
fense and  State— and  it  should  include  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent,  joint  crisis- 
management  group  (such  as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Sam  Nunn)  to  serve  as  a 
mechanism  to  help  prevent  the  mistaken  or 
accidental  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  either 
of  the  two  superpowers,  and  to  help  prevent 
the  retaliation  by  one  of  our  countries  or 
the  other  In  the  mistaken  notion  that  one 
was  at  fault  in  the  event  of  the  use  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon  by  a  terrorist  organization  or 
Third  World  country. 
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We  should  increase  our  cultural  relations 
and  economic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries. 

Trade  and  financial  relationships  serve  as 
buffers  and  serve  also  as  links  between  East 
and  West  in  times  of  tension  and  crisis  when 
practically  everything  else  is  divisive. 

It  is  probable  that  Poland's  huge  debt  of 
$27  billion  has  been  a  crucial  factor  in  dis- 
suading Moscow  from  direct  military  inter- 
vention. The  Soviet  Union  would  then 
either  have  had  to  help  repay  Poland's  obli- 
gation or  share  the  responsibility  for  a  de- 
fault, which  would  ruin  its  own  credit  as 
well  as  imix>se  enormous  new  burdens  Just 
to  keep  Poland  going. 

Increased  cultural  exchanges  with  com- 
miuiist  and  Third  World  countries  means 
more  Fulbrlght  scholarships  and  Interna- 
tional Visitor  Program  appropriations,  not 
less. 

By  turning  away  thousands  of  future  lead- 
ers from  all  over  the  world,  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  a  great  national  advantage— the  at- 
traction a  free  society,  and  particularly  its 
academic  institutions,  holds  for  people  from 
other  countries.  These  programs  have 
brought  this  country  more  influence  and 
good  wUl  in  the  world  than  any  comparable 
outlay  of  taxpayer  money  in  the  last  twenty 
to  thirty  years. 

We  should  be  pursuing  a  strong  nuclear 
non-proliferation  policy.  Unfortunately,  this 
administration  has  largely  abandoned  our 
earlier  efforts  in  this  area  and  is  concerned 
mainly  with  being  a  "reliable  supplier"  of 
nuclear  fuels,  technology  and  equipment. 

The  greatest  risk  of  use  ol  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  by  countries  other  than  the  two  su- 
perpowers—or by  terrorist  groups— and  the 
Russians  have  long  been  more  serious  about 
this  than  we.  We  can  and  should  be  part- 
ners in  pursuing  policies  to  discourage  the 
adding  of  fifteen  or  twenty  additional  coun- 
tries to  the  nuclear  club  over  the  next  few 
years. 

Lastly,  nuclear  arms  control  is  the  most 
important  issue  in  the  world  in  terms  of 
human  survival— and  a  shared  Interest  in 
avoiding  an  all-out  nuclear  war  is  the  cen- 
tral element  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

The  United  States  should  be  doing  some- 
thing about  starting  to  move  again  with  the 
Russians  with  respect  to  strategic  nuclear 
arms  limitations— and  not  let  it  seem  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  quite  correctly,  that  the 
Russians  seek  limitations  but  we  do  not. 

It  was  absolutely  foolish  of  us— it  was  a 
profound  error— for  this  Administration  to 
allow  the  Soviets  to  appear  to  much  of  the 
world— and  especially  to  the  peoples  of 
Western  Europe,  our  most  important 
allies— to  be  the  champions  of  arms  control 
while  we  had  to  be  dragged  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

We  should  be  proposing  any  number  of 
initiatives  to  the  Soviets: 

Immediate  equal  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  all  categories  (as  proposed  by 
George  Kennan);  or 

A  mutual,  verifiable  freeze  on  all  further 
testing,  production  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  delivery  systems,  which 
would  make  possible  the  "negotiations  lead- 
ing to  a  definite,  verifiable  reduction  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons"  that  President 
Reagan  has  called  for. 

Or,  we  should  get  back  to  SALT  II,  with 
some  changes,  if  necessary;  or,  if  not,  a 
SALT  III  that  builds  on  it.  The  main  ele- 
ments of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  were  agreed  to 
by  previous  conservative  Republican  Presi- 
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dents  and  are  overwhelmingly  favorable  to 
the  U.S.  in  terms  of  our  present  and  future 
security  interests.  We  have  never  had  a 
public  ext>lanation  by  this  President  or  his 
Administration  as  to  why  this  Treaty  was 
being  scrapped. 

In  any  case,  this  Administration's  decision 
to  postpone  SALT  talks  because  of  Soviet 
actions  in  the  world  is  absolutely  the  wrong 
thing  to  do. 

We  need  to  do  away  with  the  concept  of 
"linkage".  An  arms  control  treaty  should 
only  be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  whether 
it's  good  for  our  security  interests— it's  not  a 
favor  to  the  Russians,  and  it  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  their  l>ehavior  in  other 
areas. 

In  fact,  the  need  for  SALT  limitations  is 
probably  greater  when  tensions  arise  be- 
cause of  the  misbehavior  of  the  Russians  in 
some  other  field. 

We  expect  them  to  misbehave— that's  why 
we  need  treaties  to  regulate  their  behavior 
in  such  a  vital  area  as  nuclear  arms.  If  they 
behaved  well— and  if  we  trusted  them— we 
wouldn't  need  SALT  agreements:  we  don't 
seek  them  with  the  British  or  the  French! 

If  the  U.S.  continues  to  shun  strategic 
arms  negotiations,  and  builds  up  our  nucle- 
ar forces  as  the  Administration  proposes,  we 
commit  ourselves  to  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
an  unnecessary,  dangerous,  and  highly  in- 
flationary nuclear  arms  race  in  which  the 
Soviets  will  certainly  keep  pace  with  us.  And 
we  will  be  no  more  secure  at  the  end  of  It. 

Our  attempts  to  achieve  strategic  superi- 
ority are  completely  meaningless.  Any  nu- 
clear arms  build-up  by  us  will  be  matched— 
as  it  always  has  been— by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  will  result  in  thousands  of  additional 
Soviet  nuclear  warheads  that  will  be  target- 
ed on  the  United  States. 

With  almost  ten  thousand  intercontinen- 
tal nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  is 
not  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union 
or  subject  to  Soviet  coercion;  what  we  have 
is  nuclear  parity— a  stalemate  which  neither 
side  can  break  without  committing  suicide. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  ra- 
tional policy  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  pro- 
posing arms  control  agreements.  Any  fur- 
ther nuclear  arms  build-up  is  insane. 

One  final  word.  I  want  us— I  think  it's  im- 
portant for  us— to  feel  good  about  ourselves 
again— about  what  we  are  doing  here  at 
home,  and  around  the  world— and  what  we 
stand  for  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
others. 

We've  got  to  stand  for  something. 

We  no  longer  are  perceived  by  others  or 
by  ourselves,  for  that  matter,  as  a  nation 
that  stands  up  against  oppression,  tyranny 
and  human  cruelty  wherever  they  may  be 
found. 

We  do  not  appear  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
even  to  our  own  allies,  to  be  a  peace-loving 
or  at  least  a  peace-seeking  people. 

We  are  fast  forfeiting  any  kind  of  moral 
leadership  we  once  had. 

By  playing  down  the  importance  of  arms 
control  and  nuclear  non-proliferation,  ignor- 
ing under-developed  countries  sjid  backing 
off  from  human  rights  stands,  we  Jeopardize 
the  future  support  not  only  of  our  allies 
throughout  the  world  but,  more  important- 
ly, our  own  people.  When  we  do  these 
things,  we  surrender  the  most  powerful 
weapon  of  the  West— the  arsenal  of  princi- 
ples. 

We  must  start  acting  again  like  a  great 
and  a  free  people.* 


